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Congressional  Htcord 

^;Amer?cr        PROCEEDINGS    AND   DEBATES   OF  THE     9  2^    CONGRESS.    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE— rz/esrfai/,  September  28,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  u-m- 
pore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  liie  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D,,  offered  the  foikm-lng 
prayer : 

O  Father  God  wha'^e  love  never  fails 
and  who.se  ^race  is  sufficient  for  all  our 
need,  m  this  moment  set  aside  fromi 
daily  duties,  we  pause  to  seek  Thy  wis- 
dom and  direction. 

}U)ly    Spirit,    truth   divine,   dawn    upon 

this  soul  of  mine ; 
Word   of  God   and   inward   light,   wak*- 

my  spirit,  clear  my  SLtrht 

"Holy  Spirit,  power  divme.  fill  and  nerve 

this  will  of  mine. 
■  By   Thee  may  I  strongly  live    bravely 

t>ear.  and  nobly  strive 

"Holy  Spirit,   right  divine.   Km^;   witlun 

my  confidence  reisn 
"Be  my  Law.  and  I  shall  be  firmly  bound 

forever  free 

— Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow. 

Hear  this  our  prayer,  for  Thy  nam.e's 
sake.  Amen 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readinK  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. September  27.  1971,  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
HARTKE  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  \LANSFrELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hartke'  to  proceed  for  15  minutes  this 
mormng,  which  was  granted  on  yester- 
day, be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


committee;  meetinos  during 
senate  session 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
se.sslon  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
CXV'II  "-     2112 — Part  26 


THE  DEHUMANIZATION  OF  P^OREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  was  published  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "The  Dehu- 
manization  of  Foreign  Policy,"  written 
by  Anthony  Lake  and  Roger  Morris. 

It  states  in  part ; 

It  Is  a  wcirld  apart  from  piles  of  decom- 
p(j6Uig  bf.Klles  '.n  a  d'.tch  outside  Hue  or  a 
Milage  bombed  li.  Latit,  the  burn  ward  of  a 
children's  hospital  "r  even  a  cemetery  or 
\eterans'   hospital   here 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Kecord. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  tc)  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The    DEH-CMANIZJ4T10N     or    Foreign     Poucy 
By  Anthony  Lal^e  and  Roger  Morris 

Once  the  shock  of  our  experience  in  Viet- 
nam wears  off,  we  might  let  ourselves  believe 
that  it  was  all  too  extraordinary  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  aberration  But  the  hard  truth 
about  the  making  of  our  Vietnam  policy  l? 
that  It  was  not  really  s<j  unique  at  all  Leslie 
Cielb  has  well  described  how  Vietnam  wat 
the  product  of  conscious  choice  rather  thanC 
high-level  Inadvertence,  The  system  within 
the   executive   branch   worked. 

Our  policy  was  not  only  the  product  of 
Bpeclflc  mistakes  and  the  normal  mechanical 
perversity  of  the  system.  It  reflected  a  basic 
mental  set — the  way  nearly  all  of  us.  In  gov- 
ernment and  out.  have  been  looking  at  In- 
ternational affairs  and  foreign  policy. 

Some  readers  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  for 
example,  have  professed  shock  that  in  all 
those  words,  In  all  those  options  weighed  and 
calculations  made,  there  was  so  little  men- 
tion of  the  enormous  human  costs  and  con- 
sequences of  the  policy — either  here  at  home 
or  in  Indochina.  But  such  costs  and  conse- 
quences are  far  too  rarely  weighed  formally  In 
major   foreign   policy   decisions. 

The  Papers  reveal  that  human  costs  were 
almost  invariably  approached  In  terms  of 
their  efTect  on  public  opinion  here,  or  In  mak- 
ing tactical  decisions  las  in  choosing  bomb- 
ing targets!  They  were  not  formally  consid- 
ered in  making  the  strategic  decisions  which 
determined  our  course  of  action. 

Whether  In  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department  or  the  White  House,  wheth- 
er in  Democratic  or  Republican  administra- 
tions, the  same  dehumanized  pattern  of  de- 
cision making  on  all  foreign  policy  Issues  has 
been  evident.  It  Is  the  way  nations  txadltlon- 
ally  carry  on  their  business  in  the  world.  Viet- 
nam is  only  special  for  the  tJnlted  States  In 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  wasted  human  suffer- 
ing and  the  direct  toll  on  our  society. 

BL.OODLJESS    ABSTRACTIONS 

The  Issue,  then,  Is  not  the  men  or  the 
particular  period  of  this  tragedy.  We  cannot 
forget  our  own  enthusiasm  when  the  archi- 


tects of  o'-ir  foreign  policies  in  the  last  cecaae 
came  in  to  dispel  the  malaise  of  the  Eisen- 
hower years  And,  even  in  retrospect  they 
remain  the  epitome  of  what  our  society  pro- 
duces ti.  naanage  its  dealings  with  other  na- 
tions The  blame  the  Presidents  wh-  heeded 
them  is  to  dodge  the  harder  question  of  why 
thev  ;and  sc  many  of  us  at  lower  levels  along 
tt-.th  them     thought  and  acteid  as  they  did 

The  answer  to  that  queetlon  begins  with 
ft  basic  Intellectual  approach  which  news 
foreign  pollcv  as  a  lifeless,  blcxxlless  set  of 
abstract  ions- "a  liberalism  attempting  t^  dea, 
with  inten&elv  human  problems  at  home  at- 
ruptlv  but  naturally  shifts  tc  abstract  con- 
cepts' when  making  decisions  about  events 
beyond  the  water's  edge  •'Nations  "  •in- 
terest.*." ■•influenc*,"  "prestige" — ai;  are  die- 
r-mbodied  and  dehunmiilzed  t«-ms  which  en- 
co.irage  easy  inattention  to  the  real  people 
whose  lives  our  decisions  affect  or  even  end. 
This  conceptual  approach  is  shared  in  our 
school  classrooms  no  less  than  In  our  bu- 
reaucrats' offices 

Then,  tec,  there  Is  the  Important  Influence 
of  bureaucratic  rules  of  behavior.  The  same 
b.^reeucracy  which  thinks  of  the  world  In 
abstract  Images,  and  which  prizes  at  le«ft 
t,he  illusion  of  pragmatic  declslon-maklnp 
imposes  a  style  of  behavior  on  It*  members 
which  precludes  or>en  and  forceful  concern 
with  human  Issues  The  men  Involved  in 
making  decisions  on  Vietnam  m  the  earl) 
1960s  were  aware  of,  and  must  have  been 
privately  concerned  with,  the  human  dimen- 
sions of' their  decisions.  But  such  concern  as 
thev  felt  was  not  allowed  to  be  included  in 
their  formal,  written  reoommendations  and 
analyse*  It  simply  Is  not  done 

A     WORLD     APART 

Tl.Ls  produces  an  all  too  vivid  and  tai^.- 
W.e  method  and  behavior.  We  remember, 
more  clearly  than  we  care  to,  the  well  car- 
peted stillness  and  isolation  of  those  govern- 
ment offices  where  some  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  were  first  written.  The  efficient  stac- 
cato of  the  typewriter,  the  antiseptic  white- 
ness of  nicely  margined  memoranda,  the  af- 
fable, authoritative  and  always  urbane  me:. 
who  wrote  them — all  of  it  Is  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  geographic  world  apart  from  pUee  of 
decomposing  bodies  in  a  ditch  outside  Hue  or 
a  village  bombed  in  Laos,  the  burn  ward  of 
a  chUdrens  hospital  in  Saigon,  or  even  a 
cemetery  or  veterans'  hospital  here  It  was 
ix:i6Elble  in  that  Isolated  atmosphere  and  per- 
hafjs  i>sychoioglca;iy  necessary,  t<.  dul.  one  s 
awareness  of  the  direct  link  betwee:.  those 
memoranda  and  the  human  sufferings  with 
which  they  were  concerned 

Reasonable,  decent  men  around  tables  in 
those  quiet,  carpeted  rooms  simply  cannot 
Imply  that  the  other  fellow  who  supports  a 
"tougher"  policy,  is  a  heartless  murderer 
Subordinatee  do  not  wish  to  tell  superiors 
that  they  will  be  acting  Immorally  If  they 
choose  tiie  "tougher"  option.  Policy — good, 
steady  ptollcy — Is  made  by  the  "tough- 
minded,"  To  talk  of  suffering  is  to  lose  "ef- 
fectiveness," almost  to  lose  one's  grip  It  is 
seen   as   a   sign   that   one's     rational"   argu- 
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ments  are  weak.  So  the  human  factor  has 
been  consigned.  In  the  big  declfllona,  to  the 
colunui  of  "other  oonslderationj" — regreV 
tably  inapplicable  because,  aa  we  are  told  at) 
often,  we  ax*  living  In  a  totigb,  Immoral 
world. 

The  Implied  choice  Is  posed  between  "ijec* 
pie"  and  the  "effectiveness"  of  a  policy.  Th* 
Imagined  consequences  in  those  abstract 
terms — prestige,  Interests,  credibility — ait 
unfailingly  greater  than  the  potential  prloe 
people  must  pay. 

This  does  not  touch  on  the  myriad  dr 
other  Influences  that  quarantine  a  decision 
from  contact  with  the  human  consequencei^ 
the  obsessive  quality  of  bureaucratic  Inflght* 
Ing,  the  Immersion  In  technical  details,  of 
tlie  personal  hesitations  of  men  caught  up 
In  a  career  system. 

THE   HUMAN   PRICE 

How  would  a  more  humanistic  foreign  pol« 
ley  look?  This  obviously  requires  more  study 
to  see  how  specific  policies  would  be  affected 
It  would  not  necessarily  always  be  more  In* 
terventlonlst  or  Isolationist  or  pacifist.  II 
would  have  one  essential  element:  It  wouI4 
require  weighing  human  costs  and  benefit* 
as  one  of  the  principal  and  unashamedly 
legitimate  considerations  In  any  decision. 
This  does  not  mean  simply  adding  a  sectloa 
on  "Human  Factors"  to  National  Security 
Council  option  papers.  In  the  same  way  that 
there  Is  occasionally  a  pro  forma  attachment 
on  "Coogreaalonal  Reaction."  These  consld* 
erations  are  not  somehow  external,  separable 
from  the  substance  of  a  decision.  In  reality, 
human  brings  are  what  foreign  policy,  no 
less  than  domestic  policy  decisions — and  gov< 
ernment  Itself — are  all  about.  When  men  sit 
around  a  conference  table  In  Washington,  of 
draft  options  In  their  quiet  offices,  this  real* 
Ity  must  be  no  less  In  tbelr  minds  than  tb« 
abstract  and  often  fuzzy  notions  of  "na- 
tional advantage"  In  which  we  are  accus« 
tomed  to  deal.  These  abstractions  can  only 
have  meaning  when  considered  In  human 
terms.  Now,  they  oeem  to  have  some  gro* 
tesque  life  of  their  own. 

Welgliing  human  considerations  does  not 
mean  that  human  costs  can  be  avoided.  Na 
policy-maker  could  freeze  himself  Into  auto- 
matic Inaction  whenever  faced  by  a  decision 
which  would  Involve  suffering  or  death. 

But  we  must  face  the  magnitude  of  the 
human  costs  Involved  In  some  exchange  of 
short-run  sacrifice  for  long-run  advantage. 
And  we  mi'-t  never  overstate  future  fears  In 
order  to  Justify  or  minimize  the  horror  al-. 
ready  with  us.  Por  example.  Invoking  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war  or  Communist  world  domina- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  Justify  the  hideous 
casualties  In  Indochina  unless  a  far  better 
case  can  be  made  that  Armageddon  would 
have  followed  an  American  failure  to  fight 
In  Vietnam. 

In  government  today,  the  assumption  la 
that  these  choices  rarely  need  to  be  formally 
p<.>sed.  If  at  all,  until  domeetlc  political 
opposition  (and  public  optaion,  Informed  by 
media  coverage  of  the  human  tragedies  In- 
volved) Is  stimulated  to  binder  or  stop  a 
particular  policy.  Even  then,  the  question 
tfl  how  long  the  government  can  afford  polit- 
ically to  continue  to  pursue  Its  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

THE  OmXS  SIDE 

Thus  the  current  administration  belleve« 
that  "Interests"  have  amply  justified  th« 
further  death  and  suffering  In  Southeast 
Asia  entailed  In  Its  plana  for  a  slow  and 
Indefinite  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  When 
th«  President  erokM  the  "pitiful,  helpless 
giant,"  b«  reflaota  irhat  has  been  a  national 
Inability  to  aas  the  othM'  pitiable,  helpless 
human  slda  of  the  equation.  There  Is  a  traglo 
and  perrorae  hlgh-mliid«dne6«  in  the  con- 
tinuing appeal  to  American  men  to  die  for 


intangible  and  often  transient  notions  of  in- 
ternational balances  of  power.  In  the  end. 
such  arguments  are  Infinitely  elastlo.  Since 
the  matbodcdogy  of  thought  la  without  hu- 
manistic restraints,  there  is  no  veto  for  hu- 
man oonalderatlon  anywhere  along  the  way. 

Tet  marginal  benefits  of  "interest"  must 
yield  at  some  point  to  human  costs.  That  is 
the  choice — the  stopping  point — we  have 
never  reached  In  Vietnam. 

And  so  we  face  the  prospect  of  a  withdraw- 
al which  may  substitute  the  dimly  perceived 
horror  of  Laos-style  bombing  for  the  pres- 
ence of  American  ground  forces.  We  face  the 
prospect  of  more  soldiers,  and  many  more 
innocent  Asian  civilians,  dying  to  buy  a 
'decent  Interval"  which  would  partially  pre- 
serve one  notion  of  American  prestige 

There  are  other  examples  outside  Vietnam 
This  abstract  approach  accounts  for  raising 
the  level  of  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries  while  economic  aid  and  reforms 
for  human  welfare  continue  to  languish.  It 
also  explains  why  we  are  ready  to  sell  civilian 
aircraft  to  Portugal  and  South  Africa  which 
will  almost  certainly  be  used  to  support  their 
racial  tyrannies.  It  was  the  reason  why  we 
could  obscure  to  ourselves  and  others — and 
thus  contribute  to — the  awful  magnitude  of 
suffering  and  death  In  Blafra  after  Its  co'.- 
lapae  In  the  civil  war  with  Nigeria.  And  we 
made  bloodless  yet  bloody  calculations  of 
"national  Interest"  in  deciding  to  keep  sup- 
plying the  arms  to  Pakistan  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  before  It  undertook  the  savage 
repression  In  East  Bengal. 

We  will  be  compounding  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  If  we  conclude  that  our  jwUcles 
there  were  wrong  simply  because  they  dldnt 
work.  It  would  be  equally  myopic  to  see  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  only  u  tale  of  blunders 
and  deception.  A  final,  crucial  lesson  is  that 
American  foreign  policy-makers  find  the 
courage  to  face — formally  and  explicitly— 
the  human  consequences  of  their  decisions 


STUDENT  REGISTERING  AND 
VOTING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  going  on  to- 
day about  students  voting,  whether  they 
should  vote  at  the  college  or  university 
which  they  attend  or  In  their  hometowns. 

The  University  of  Montana  happens  to 
be  in  Missoula,  Mont. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Mlssoul- 
ian,  for  Tuesday,  September  7,  1971,  en- 
titled "Clearly  Best"  statee  in  part: 

Missoula  County  Clerk  and  Recorder  Vera- 
mae  Crouse  says  that  when  University  stu- 
dents try  to  register  here  they  are  encouraged 
not  to.  They  know  the  Issues  better  back  In 
their  home  towns,  Mrs.  Crouse  said,  and  that 
Is  the  reason  they  are  encouraged  to  register 
and  vote  back  home. 

But  If  they  assert  that  they  not  only  live 
here  but  plan  to  live  here,  that  Missoula  has 
become  their  home,  then  no  obstacle  is  placed 
to  prevent  their  registering  and  voting  in 
Missoula,  she  said. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  State  and  na- 
tional problem.  It  is  a  good  way  to  face  up 
Xo  the  questions  confronting  our  new 
voters  recently  enfranchised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  editorial  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clearlt  Best 
The   problem   of    where    college    students 
should  register  and  vote  Is  a  hot  problem  in 
some  places,  but  not  here.  Nor  will  it  become 
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a    problem    here    unless    some    legal    ruling 
thro*-8  present  practice  out  of  whack. 

Missoula  County  Clerk  and  Recorder 
Verainaa  Croxias  says  that  when  University 
students  try  to  ragistar  hers  thsy  are  en- 
couraged not  to.  They  know  the  Issues  better 
back  In  their  home  towns,  Mrs.  Grouse  said, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  they  are  encouraged  to 
register  and  vote  back  home. 

But  If  they  assert  that  they  not  only  live 
here  but  plan  to  live  here,  that  Missoula  has 
become  their  home,  then  no  obstarle  Is  placed 
to  prevent  their  registering  and  voting  in 
Missoula,  she  said. 

The  problem  has  become  a  national  prob- 
lem due  to  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  extends  the  voting  age  to  all 
persons  18  years  old  and  older  These  are  the 
younger  people,  generally  single  and  without 
households  to  head,  even  bachelor  house- 
holds, and  where  they  should  vote  Is  a  ques- 
tion bothering  many  public  ofHcials. 

The  problem  Is  especially  acute  in  small 
communities  which  contain  large  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  The  fear  is  that 
the  students  will  politically  dominate  some 
of  those  communities,  committing  them  to 
expensive  programs  for  which  the  minority 
of  permanent  residents  will  have  to  pay 

Last  week  United  States  Atty.  Oen.  John 
N.  Mitchell  said  Congress  should  pass  no  law 
giving  students  the  right  to  vote  in  their 
college  communities.  Such  a  law,  he  said, 
would  discriminate  against  servicemen  and 
others  who  must  vote  back  In  their  home 
towns.  He  said,  however,  that  his  department 
would  Issue  the  states  no  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  some  communities 
use  student  population  for  census  purposes 
and  get  grant  money  and  legislative  repre- 
sentation because  of  the  students'  presence. 
Students  so  counted  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  communities  which  count  them, 
said   the   Georgia  state  attorney  general. 

The  entire  matter  should  be  left  to  the  In- 
dividual states.  But  it  appears  likely  that 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  eventually  will  be 
asked  to  decide. 

Meanwhile,  Montana's  practice  seems  best. 
It  Is  likely  that  most  newly-arrived  students 
by  choice  wUl  prefer  to  vote  back  home  be- 
cause that  is  where  they  know  the  issues 
and  the  candidates. 

Yet  after  two  or  three  years  of  spending 
most  of  their  time  in  Missoula,  a  time  of 
learning  and  often  of  political  awakening, 
it  would  be  natural  if  many  shifted  their 
registrations  here.  It  is  conceivable,  but  un- 
likely, that  a  student  bloc  vote  will  develop 
of  such  proportions  as  to  significantly  alter 
Mls-soula  County  elections. 

The  problem  of  the  student  vote  In  Mis- 
soula should  not  be  much  of  a  problem,  and 
the  present  registration  practice  as  outlined 
by  Mrs.  Crouse  is  clearly  best. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 


my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Bybd)  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


MILITARY       PROCUREMENT        AU- 
THORIZATION—SECTION 503 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  speak  briefly  today  In  regard  to 
section  503  of  the  military  procurement 
bUl. 
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Last  week,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  36.  the 
Senate  sustained  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  approving 
section  503.  That  section  would  end  the 
dependency  of  the  United  States  or.  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  vital  defense 
material. 

For  the  past  5  years,  as  a  result  of  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  pur- 
chase chrome  ore  from  that  nation. 
Chrome  ore  is  a  vital  defense  material 
essential  for  nuclear  submarines,  jet  air- 
craft, smd  missiles. 

The  chief  source  of  chrome  ore  is 
Rhodesia,  but  since  that  source  has  been 
cut  off  from  the  United  States,  this  coim- 
try  now  Imports  60  percent  of  its  chrome 
from  Communist  Russia. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  did 
not  regard  this  as  a  logical  situation  and, 
as  a  result,  wrote  section  503  into  the 
procurement  bill.  An  effort  was  made  to 
strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

The  Senate  took  a  vote  on  it  last 
Thursday,  and  when  the  vote  was 
counted  it  was  46  to  36  to  sustain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHT),  presented  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  legislation  which  seeks  to  change 
section  503  and  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  option  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  vital  defense  material, 
chrome  ore,  can  be  imported  from  Rho- 
desia. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  statements  made  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  . 

As  he  told  the  Senate,  his  proposal 
would  give  the  option  to  the  President.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
not  to  make  the  decision  itself,  but  to  let 
the  President  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  Senators  who  feel  that,  through  the 
years,  the  Senate  and  Congress  have 
given  too  much  power  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkanstis  was 
perhaps  the  foremost  advocate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Senate's  retrieving  some 
of  the  power  it  has  given  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  years  gone  by. 

Certainly  his  speeches  would  indicate 
that  he  favors  the  Senate's  reasserting 
itself  in  the  field  of  foreign  pohcy.  Yet 
his  proposal  would  go  directly  contrary 
to  that.  His  proposal  now  is  that  the 
Senate  not  act  on  this  matter  but  leave 
the  determination  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Of  course,  following  that  kind 
of  a  course  is  the  reason  the  Senate,  over 
a  period  of  time,  has  given  away  so  much 
of  its  power. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  favors  the 
Senate's  retaining  power  if  he  feels  that 
the  Senate  will  go  along  with  his  views. 
Apparently,  however,  he  favors  giving  the 
President  the  power  if  he  feels  that  the 
President  will  sustain  the  position  which 
he,  the  Sena-tor  from  Arkansas,  favors. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 


Senate  should  either  have  a  policy  of 
asserting  the  responsibilities  and  pre- 
rogatives of  this  bodj',  or,  if  it  does  not 
want  to  do  that,  the  alternative  is  to  give 
those  powers  to  the  Chief  Executive.  I 
happen  to  agree  with  the  assertions  fre- 
quently made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  and  be- 
loved majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  the  Senate  should  face  up 
to  its  responsibilities.  I  do  not  favor  for- 
feitmg  these  responsibilities  and  pre- 
rogatives. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  face  up  to  its 
responsiblities  in  these  matters.  I  do  not 
favor  taking  the  easy  way  out  by  turning 
the  matter  over  to  the  President. 

That  is  why  our  country  htis  got  itself 
in  the  fix  that  it  is  in  now.  The  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate — and 

1  suppose  the  Senate  is  even  more  re- 
sponsible in  this  regard  than  is  the  House 
of  Representatives — have  continually 
over  the  years  abdicated  its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Chief  Executive. 

It  has  done  that  with  the  same  rea- 
soning the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  using 
in  the  amendment  which  he  submitted 
yesterday.  He  feels  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  subscrlt>e  to  his 
position  on  this  matter.  So  he  is  willing 
to  give  him  the  power. 

The  Senate  demonstrated  this  past 
week  that  it  will  not  subscribe  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas'  position  In  this 
matter.  So  he  wants  to  take  the  power 
away  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  give  it  to  the 
President. 

That  is  his  privilege,  of  course. 

However,  In  one  way  I  think  It  Is 
amusing  that  the  proposal  should  be 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who, 
for  the  last  5  years,  has  been  making 
speeches  that  advocate  an  opposite 
p>olicy. 

In  another  way,  it  is  sad,  in  that  I  feel 
the  Senate  has  made  progress  In  the  last 

2  or  3  years  in  reasserting  Its  responsi- 
bilities, particularly  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

Yes  it  is  sad  that  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  fight  has  reversed  his  position  and 
now  wishes  to  turn  the  matter  over  to 
the  President. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas <Mr.  FuLBRicHT)  asked  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  "Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
administration  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia's  view  on  this 
matter?" 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  go  around  asking  the  ad- 
ministration whether  it  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  his  views. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  feels — per- 
haps ln<*orrectly— that  a  U.S.  Senator  Is 
supposed  to  give  these  matters  some 
thought  and  then  act  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions. 

I  am  not  here  to  represent  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator in  casting  his  vote  is  here  to  rep- 
resent the  administration,  whoever  the 
administration  may  be — Republican  or 
Democrat.  That  is  not  the  point. 


I  have  no  hesitancy  in  taking  a  course 
opposite  from  that  which  the  State  De- 
partment wauts.  I  have  been  watching 
the  State  Department  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  watched  it  for  many  years  as  a 
newspaper  editor.  I  have  been  watching 
it  in  recent  years  as  a  US.  Senator.  I 
have  seen  how  many  mistakes  and  errors 
the  State  Department  has  made.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  concerned  with  whether  or 
not  my  views  coincide  with  those  of  the 
State  Department. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  do  what  I  think 
is  logical  and  sound.  And  If  it  does  not 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  matter  that  I  want  to  comment 
on.  I  also  want  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  which  I  received  from 
the  director  of  District  19  of  the  United 
Steel  workers  of  America. 

I  will  read  two  short  paragraphs  and 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  telegram  is  from  William  J.  Hart, 
director.  District  19,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America. 

The  telegram  reads  in  part : 

I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  If 
favorable  disposition  of  the  Byrd  proposal 
Is  not  obtained,  there  will  be  no  specialty 
steel  Industry  In  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States 

Mr.  President,  we  need  jobs  in  this 
country.  Yet  the  course  of  action  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  following 
and  will  continue  to  follow,  imless  the 
amendment  included  in  the  pending 
measure  by  the  Senate  last  week  is  re- 
tained, will  be  putting  more  people  out 
of  work.  That  is  going  In  the  wrong 
direction.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  certainly  not 
very  logical  for  the  Government  to  take 
a  course  of  action  that  puts  people  out  of 
work,   the  steelworkers  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  going  to  do  what  little  I  can,  to 
help  protect  the  jobs  of  those  steel- 
workers. 

That  is  an  additional  reason  for  the 
proposal.  It  is  not  the  main  reason.  The 
main  reason  is  that  we  want  to  end  the 
dependency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
So\-iet  Union  for  a  vital  defense  material. 
That  is  the  main  reason.  However,  an  ad- 
ditional reason  Is  that  by  so  doing  we  will 
protect  the  Jobs  of  the  steelworkers  of  our 
Nation. 

I  do  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  steel  Industry.  However,  I  accept 
the  word  of  Mr.  ^art,  director  of  Dis- 
trict No.  19  of  tlie  United  Steelworkers, 
that  unless  the  aipendment  is  retained  In 
the  bill  the  jobs  of  the  black  and  white 
people  in  this  specialty  steel  Industry  will 
go  down  the  drain. 

I  do  not  wtmt  to  see  more  of  those  peo- 
ple made  Jobless. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  telegram  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TAKurruic,  Pa., 
September  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Haskt  p.  Btbo.  Jr.,  | 

Old  Senate  Ofjlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.:  ^■' 

I  was  in  attendance  on  July  8,  1971,  wh4  a 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industrtes  Inc.  vice  prea  - 
dent  E.  F.  (Andy)  Andrews  appeared  befoie 
the  African  Affalra  Subcommittee  ol  the  Fo(  - 
elgn  Relations  Committee  of  the  Unlt<  1 
States  Senate  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  fully 
endorse  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Andrew  i. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  while 
steelworkers  In  PennsylvanU  malntalnlii  g 
their  Jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  i  a 
you  know  Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  bjx  - 
cUlty  steel  capltol  of  the  world  and  If  tl  b 
Pennsylvania  specialty  steel  companies  ^p 
not  receive  favorable  disposition  to  the  Byl  1 
bill  section  503  of  H.R.  8«87  or  8.  1404,  thej  b 
will  l>e  no  specialty  steel  Industry  In  Peni  - 
sylvanla  or  the  United  States,  as  a  memb<  r 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Stee  - 
workers  of  America  I  wish  to  be  recorded  i  a 
In  favor  of  the  Byrd  bill  Section  603  of  H.l  ',. 
M87  or  S.  14«H  and  I  would  appreciate  at  y 
assistance  you  can  render  on  this  Importa]  t 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Hast, 
Director.  DUtrict  19.  United  Steeltoorke^a 

o/  America. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Underti  e 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senat<  r 
from  TexEw  Is  recognized  for  15  minute  i 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Ser 
ator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  alh 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  KeH 
tucky.  \ 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WAT 

Mr.  CXXDK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  wi 
deep  regret  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
honorable  Congressman  from  Kentuck; 
John  Clarence  Watts. 

In  the  brief  but  abundant  history 
our  great  Nation  there  are  few  who  ha 
served  with  the  dedication,  humility  an 
consistency  of  Representative  Watts 
natb  e  of  central  Kentucky,  John  Wati 
chose  to  spend  his  entire  life  in  the  se 
ice  of  the  good  people  of  that  area.  Qrai 
uatlng  from  the  law  school  of  the  UnA- 
verslty  of  Kentucky  in  1927,  private  praa  • 
tice  soon  gave  way  to  a  permanent  cared ' 
in  public  service,  first  as  a  police  coui!^ 
judge  in  his  native  Nicholasville,  Ky, 
and  later  a  county  attorney,  a  State  rep  ■ 
resentative,  majority  leader  in  the  Stat ; 
house,    State    commissioner    of    motor 
transportation  and  county  party  chair- 
man. Elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Re; 
resentatives  in  a  special  election  in  195 
Congressman  Watts  worked  quietly  b 
industriously  for  over  20  years  for  bo 
the  people  of  his  home  State  and  the  e 
tire  Nation.  As  the  second  ranking  m^ 
ber  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Coi 
mlttee  and  an  active  member  of  the  Jo 
Committees  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxal- 
tion  and  the  Reduction  of  Federal  Ej^- 
penditures.  the  skill,  judgment  and  co: 
scious   dedication   which   he   display^ 
soon  earned  him  the  love  and  respect 
all  who  knew  or  worked  with  him. 

This  Nation,  the  Congress  and  my  Stale 
In  particular  will  sorely  miss  John  Watt  i, 
a  man  who  served  with  all  that  he  coujl 
give. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  excused  from  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  today  so  that  I 
may  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Watts  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Kentucky  at  Nicholasville,  Ky. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the  cycli- 
cal manner  of  the  boom-or-bust  philos- 
ophy by  which  our  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  this  country  have 
been  handled  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  the 
Department  of  Def  eqse  budget  Is  that  of 
research,  development,  test  and  engineer- 
ing. Our  success  therein  can  insure  the 
future  military  capability  of  our  country. 
Our  failure  could  spell  disaster. 

Unlike  some  other  areas,  research  and 
development  requires  continuity,  for  it 
builds  on  previously  developed  and  care- 
fully nurtured  expertise. 

I  recently  talked  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  owned  a  factory  that  employed 
many  top  scientists.  I  Asked  him  whether 
he  would  rather  have  m&f actory  burned 
down  or  have  his  scienuMs  disbanded, 
and  later  to  try  to  bring  them  back  to 
work.  He  said: 

The  answer  Is  easy.  I  would  rather  lose  the 
factory.  That  Is  brick  and  mortar.  I  could 
recoup  that  in  a  year.  But  If  these  scientists 
nnd  top  engineers  were  dispersed  across  the 
countni.  to  try  to  bring  them  back  again 
would  bKjnucb  more  difficult.  Too  often  we 
fall  to  realize  these  people  are  a  national 
asset. 

There  must  be  some  continuity  in  our 
research  and  development  program. 

It  cannot  be  expected  to  be  productive 
if  it  is  subjected  to  spasmodic  attention. 
Scientific  and  technical  capability  in  this 
area,  once  lost,  is  not  easily  regenerated. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  deplore  the 
downward  trend  of  our  defense  research 
and  development  budget  over  the  last 
several  years.  This  bill  represents  a  re- 
versal of  this  trend,  and  considers  the 
need  for  continuing  and  building  on  vital 
research. 

Some  like  to  allege  that  research  and 
development  fuels  the  arms  race.  This  al- 
legation fails  to  recognize  that  research 
supplies  our  decisionmakers  with  options 
and  Insurance,  not  hardware.  We  abso- 
lutely must  have  those  options ;  the  alter- 
native is  nuclear  holocaust  or  slavery. 

Production  of  a  specific  weapons  sys- 
tem requires  a  separate  decision  in  which 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  very  definite 
role  in  assessing  the  implications  of  such 
a  decision.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
ua,  however,  to  insure  that  we  and  future 
decisionmakers  are  not  forced  into  un- 
tenable positions  by  shortsighted  deci- 
sions made  today. 

Thus,  a  failure  to  adequately  fund  de- 
fense research  and  development  today 
represents  placing  a  lien  on  the  future 
security  of  this  country.  To  be  sure,  re- 
search and  development  does  develop  se- 
curity options  for  future  decisionmakers 


in  the  form  of  specific  military  systems 
but  it  also  does  much  more  than  that 
and  I  would  like  to  explore  this  briefly 
with  you. 

Research  and  developmoit  in  one  sense 
is  the  most  Important  program  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Coming  from 
a  State  where  the  miracle  of  agricul- 
tural production  is  a  reality,  I  think 
of  research  and  development  as  being 
analagous  to  the  magic  of  that  industry. 
So  It  is  that  the  seeds  of  research,  wisely 
planted,  provide  the  nursery  from  which 
our  future  weapons  strength  grows. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  further 
our  knowledge  in  every  field  of  science, 
to  pick  and  choose  among  these  efforts 
and  apply  this  knowledge  to  develop  and 
improve  our  military  weapons  so  that 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States 
will  be  guaranteed.  Why.  then,  are  we 
told  by  the  leaders  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment that  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
overtaken  by  the  Soviets  In  technology? 
The  warnings  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  and  other  high  level 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department  are 
ominous.  They  portend  the  resignation 
by  the  United  States  from  its  dominant 
role  throughout  the  years  In  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  weapons. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  The  appear- 
ance of  Sputnik  in  1957  came  as  a  shock, 
a  rude  awakening.  The  United  States 
was  jolted  out  of  its  complacency  in  the 
manned  space  era.  However,  this  was  a 
field  of  technology  which  was  entirely 
new  and  whose  potential  military  sig- 
nificance was  not  clearly  recognized. 
Belatedly,  we  applied  our  resources  to 
match  the  Soviets.  The  cost,  obviously, 
was  much  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  United  States  followed  a 
research  program  prior  to  the  "crash" 
effort  generated  by  sputnik,  than  If  we 
had  plEuining  and  continuity  on  this  type 
program. 

The  dramatic  use  by  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Middle  East  war  of  a  surface-to- 
surface  missile  with  such  devastating 
effect  caused  a  shock  which  is  still 
reverberating  throughout  our  naval  sur- 
face forces.  Tills  first  appearance  of 
the  Styx  missile  should  not  have  been 
a  surprise.  Prom  a  technologic  point 
of  view,  the  United  States  could  have 
achieved  this  capability  through  the 
normal  developmental  process  if  our 
naval  leaders  had  had  the  necessary  re- 
sources. Unfortunately,  the  preponder- 
ance of  our  resources  was  used  in  the 
development  of  other  naval  capabilities 
during  those  years. 

Research  and  development  is  the  tool 
by  which  we  create  new  technology  from 
pure  science.  Technology  which  can 
serve  to  increase  our  security  at  lower 
force  levels. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  defense 
or  reduce  our  number  of  troops  and  go 
back  to  2.2.  million  men  while  the  Rus- 
sians build  their  force  to  3.5  million 
troops  we  must  have  superior  technology 
and  that  calls  for  continuous  research 
and  development. 

The  research  and  development  por- 
tion of  our  defense  budget  determines 
force  quality  whUe  the  remainder  of  the 
budget  largely  determines  force  quantity. 
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Hence,  research  and  development  must, 
be  necessity,  be  out  of  phase  with 
overall  defense  budget  trends.  Thus,  as 
we  seek  to  preserve  force  effectiveness  or 
quality  at  lower  force  levels  our  research 
and  development  efforts,  the  determiner 
of  force  quality,  must  be  expanded.  In 
addition,  research  and  development  can 
and  must  be  a  vehicle  for  lowering  costs 
and  improving  reliability  of  our  military 
equipment. 

If  we  are  looking  at  a  military  budget 
in  excess  of  $70  billion  it  is  important 
that  we  have  some  thinking  and  plan- 
ning before  we  make  public  commitments 
on  our  weapons  systems,  that  we  have  a 
thorough  job  done  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  get  our  money's 
worth. 

The  use  of  prototype  development, 
which  promises  to  fulfill  these  objectives. 
Is  receiving  well  deserved  emphasis  now 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Develop- 
ment of  the  AX  close  support  aircraft  is 
a  case  in  point. 

Last  we^  we  were  talking  about  build- 
ing three  prototypes  of  the  B-I.  This  Is 
the  type  development  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  savings  in  this  enormous 
program. 

Research  and  development  permits  us 
to  know  what  is  possible  and  hence  to  re- 
spond in  an  orderly  way  to  new  threats. 
If  one  were  to  start  from  scratch  every 
time  a  new  threat  appeared,  the  response 
would  tend  to  be,  more  often  than  not, 
uncoordinated,  lacking  in  specific  direc- 
tion and  wasteful  of  the  precious  re- 
sources which  we  may  seek  to  preserve  by 
short-sighted  budget  cuts  In  the  research 
and  development  area. 

A  continuing  and  vital  research  and 
development  program  aiso  provides  us 
with  the  reservoir  of  technical  expertise 
which  enables  us  to  respond  rapidly  to 
operational  needs  as  they  develop,  re- 
sulting often  in  decreased  hazards  for 
our  men  in  the  field. 

Frankly,  I  have  agreed  with  some  cuts 
in  the  military  and  I  voted  for  a  great 
number  of  those  cuts,  but  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  research  and  development  Is 
not  the  place  to  cut,  that  we  absolutely 
must  have  continuity  in  this  program  in 
order  that  we  can  have  problem  solving 
men  working  in  groups,  developing  the 
kinds  of  systems  needed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  country. 

Important  as  the  above  responsibilities 
of  our  defense  research  and  development 
efforts  arc,  we  must  recognize  that  re- 
search and  development  is  not  an  area  in 
which  we  compete  solely  with  ourselves. 
The  Soviets  have  made  a  massive  and  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  technological  su- 
periority. Their  achievements  In  high- 
yield  weapons,  heavy-hft  helicopters  and 
ram-Jet  engines  have  been  truly  impres- 
sive. Their  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  now  exceed  our  own 
t}y  the  equivalent  of  almost  $3  billion. 
This  differential,  coupled  with  their  dem- 
onstrated scientific  skill,  if  maintained 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  can  only 
result  in  weapons  systems  of  superior 
quality  and  performance  In  the  hands  of 
a  formidable  potential  adversary.  Scare 
talk?  Yes,  because  after  the  evidence 
presented  in  testimony.  I  very  much  fear 
that  we  may  fall  behind. 


I  think  we  have  parity  In  this  situa- 
tion today  but  if  we  compare  the 
curves  of  United  States  and  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  spending  and 
extrapolate  them  into  the  future  we  can 
see  that  they  will  soon  be  far  beyond  us 
in  technology  and  technical  superiority. 

The  secrecy  of  the  Soviet  system,  im- 
like  our  own.  does  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
amine their  program  to  determine  in 
what  areas  they  may  be  focusing  their 
efforts.  Information  concerning  activi- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  certainly  frag- 
mentary. It  Is  only  by  our  broad  techno- 
logic£d  competence,  based  on  exploration 
of  many  technical  alternatives  in  a  va- 
riety of  fields,  that  we  can  evaluate  the 
implications  of  fragmentary  Intelligence, 
information,  and  determine  the  poten- 
tial implications  to  our  security.  Hence, 
we  must  be  sinned  with  an  adequate  and 
continuing  res^irch  and  development 
effort  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  technologi- 
cal surprise  which  could  dramatically 
shift  the  balance  of  power.  I  think  even 
those  who  sincerely  disagree  with  the 
expenditure  in  this  bill  will  concede  that 
such  a  dramatic  shift  would  invite  ad- 
ventures which  would  cost  many  times 
more  than  the  request  here. 

In  summary,  as  we  sedc  to  preserve 
force  effectiveness  at  lower  force  levels — 
with  reduced  manpower,  and  this  I  sup- 
port— ^I  can  think  of  no  better  vehicle 
than  a  strong,  vital  defense  research  and 
development  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  future  security  of  this  Nation  is 
dependent  oa  the  research  and  develop- 
ment decisions  which  we  make  today.  In 
the  past  several  years  we  have  seriously 
eroded  the  research  and  development 
base  which  took  us  so  long  to  develop.  It 
is  now  time  to  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  each  Senator  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJti. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MONDALE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Momsals) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PREISIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  377,  S.  1152. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a&  follows: 

A  blU  (8.  11S3)  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  moniunents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  2Q.  after  the  word 
"rehabilitation",  to  strike  out  "recrea- 
tion" and  insert  "restoration";  and.  on 
page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "for",  to  In- 
sert "public";  so  a£  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  1152 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1»49,  as  amsnded  (40 
UJ8.C.  484),  Is  further  amendsd  by  r«dMig- 
naUng  secUon  a08(k)(3)  as  aecUon  aOS(k) 
(4)  and  by  adding  a  new  section  20S(k)  (3) 
as  f oUows : 

"(k)(3)  Without  monetary  oonslderaUon 
to  the  United  Statea,  the  Administrator  may 
convey  to  any  State,  political  subdivision.  In- 
strumentallUas  thereof,  or  municipality.  aU 
of  the  right,  title,  and  mterest  of  United 
States  m  and  to  any  surplus  real  and  rdat«d 
personal  property  which  the  BncntMry  of  th« 
Interior  has  determined  U  suitable  and  de- 
sirable for  use  as  a  historic  monxunent.  for 
the  bexMflt  of  tlie  public.  No  property~8haU 
be  determined  to  be  suitable  or  desirable  for 
use  as  a  historic  monument  exo^t  In  oon- 
foniiity  with   the   rwommendaUon   of   th« 
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Advlaory  Bowd  on  National  PvkB,  Hlsnrlo 
SltM.  BuUdloga  and  Monumenta  Mtablb  hod 
by  B«ctloa  3  of  tbe  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for 
tbe  preservation  of  hlatorlc  American  «  tee, 
buUdlnga,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional algnlflcance,  and  for  other  purpc  ms'. 
approved  August  31,  1SS6  (40  SUt.  666) .  »nd 
only  so  mucb  of  any  such  property  shaj  ,  be 
so  determined  to  be  suitable  or  deeirablt  for 
such  use  as  Is  necessary  for  tbe  preserva  Ion 
and  proper  observation  of  Its  hlsl  srlc 
features. 

"(A)  The  Admli^lstrator  may  authorise  use 
of  any  property  conveyed  tinder  this  i  ub- 
sectlon  for  revenue-producing  activities  U  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1)  determines  ^  bat 
such  activities  an  compatible  with  ua  of 
the  property  for  hlstcnic  monument  j  ur- 
poees.  (U)  approves  the  grantee's  plan  for 
repair,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  mi  kln- 
tetuuice  of  the  property,  and  (111)  ap- 
proves tbs  grantee's  plan  for  financing  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  m  In- 
tenance  of  the  property.  The  Secretary  s  lall 
not  approve  a  flnanotal  plan  unless  It  j  ro- 
vldee  that  Incomes  In  excess  of  oosts  of  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  mi  In- 
tenance  shall  be  used  by  the  grantee  c  Qly 
for  public  park  or  recreational  pvixpoaea.  '  ilie 
Administrator  may  not  authorize  any  i  ses 
under  this  subsection  until  the  Secretary  las 
examined  and  approved  the  accounting  i  nd 
financial  procedures  tised  by  the  gran  ee. 
The  Secretary  may  periodically  audit  the  i  sc- 
ords  of  the  grantee,  directly  related  to  the 
property  conveyed. 

"(B)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sfir' 
plus  real  property  disposed  of  under  (he 
provisions  of  this  subsection — 

''(1)  shall  provide  that  all  suoh  property 
sbJLli  be  tised  and  maintained  for  hlsto-lc 
cdpmument  purposes  In  perpetuity,  and  tlat 
1^  the  event  that  the  property  ceases  to  Tbe 
used  or  maintained  for  that  purpose,  alii  or 
any  portion  of  the  property  shall.  In  Its  tnen 
existing  condition,  at  the  option  of  ibe 
United  States,  revert  to  the  United  Stal 
and 

"(11)  may  contain  such  additional  ter^s, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  Tas 
may  be  determined  by  the  Admlnlstratorlto 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Interest  of  9\e 
United  States.  > 

"(C)  'States'  as  used  In  this  subsection,  wa- 
cludes  the  District  of  Coltmibla.  the  Can- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  State*." 
Sxc.  2.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Sxuplus  Pr<  p- 
•rty  Act  Of  1944  (60  U.S.C.  App.  ie22(h)  )|is 
repealed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wit  i- 
out  objection,  the  amendments  s  re 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  ?e 
are  considering  a  bill.  8. 1152,  designed  to 
protect  the  preservation  of  certain  h  s- 
torlc  monuments.  The  legislation  h  is 
been  presented  by  the  administration  as 
a  desirable  alteration  In  Its  conveyan:^ 
procedures  for  Oovemment  hlstoilc 
properties. 

The  bill  provides  that,  without  mon  ;- 
tary  consideration,  the  administrator  >f 
General  Services  may  convey  to  a  Sta  » 
or  local  government  any  surplus  real  )r 
related  property,  which  the  Secretary  W 
the  Interior  has  determined  to  be  sultah  e 
for  use  as  an  historic  monument  for  tie 
benefit  of  the  public  and  that  approprlale 
and  compatible  revenue-producing  acuf- 
ities  may  be  permitted  on  that  property. 

Under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  if 
1944,  surplus  Federal  properties  are  con- 
veyed without  cost  to  the  States  imd  locll 
government  for  historic  preservatlo  i. 
However,  no  commercial  uses  have  be<  n 
previously  allowed.  Because  expenses  of 
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rehabilitation  and  maintenance  In  old 
buildings  are  especially  high,  preeerra- 
tlon  of  a  pcuHcular  site  may  not  be  feasi- 
ble unleu  B(Hne  productive  use  can  be 
made  of  the  property  or  some  portion  of 
it.  By  allowing  revenue-producing  activ- 
ities, it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  and 
devdop  certain  historic  monument  sites 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  to  deterior- 
ate. One  exsunple  is  the  old  UjS.  Mint 
in  New  Orleans  which  sits  idle.  Funds 
to  make  the  building  a  living  museum 
could   be   provided   from   revenue-pro- 
ducing activities  in  the  building  Itself. 
Often,  in  the  absence  of  fimds.  private 
Interests  have  obtained  these  sites  and 
been  allowed  to  destroy  them  to  make 
room  for  commercial  ventures.  S.  1162 
would  relieve  the  burden  of  renovation, 
and  maintenance  from  the  State  and  lo- 
cal government  and  place  it  on  the  monu- 
ment itself.  This  concept  may  be  called 
adaptive  reuse.  Through  adaptive  reuse 
a  building  may  become  self-supporting, 
while  remaining  under  Oovemment  ad- 
ministration, by  renovation  for  some  ap- 
propriate activities  which  would  provide 
funds  for  its  maintenance  and  operation. 
Determination  of  which  activities  are 
appropriate  for  preservation  will  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  ap- 
proves the  grantee's  plan  to  repair,  re- 
habilitate,   restore    and    maintain    the 
property.  The  responsible,  professional 
Judgment  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks  which  must  report  to  the 
Secretary,  would  prevent  any  frivolous 
or  improper  use  of  the  properties  con- 
veyed,  as   well    as   ensuring  that  only 
those  monuments  most  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation are  considered  for  conveyance. 
The  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  further  approves  the 
grantee's  plan  for  financing  and  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  fair 
property  value.  A  significant  feature  on 
the  bill  is  that  payment  is  required  only 
from  the  Income  received  from  the  reve- 
nue-producing use  of  the  property,  and 
then  only  after  the  grantee  has  recovered 
all  costs  of  restoration  and  maintenance. 
In  allowing  revenue  producing  activi- 
ties, 8. 1152  provides  that  any  extra  reve- 
nue produced  by  the  monument  above 
and  beyond  what  Is  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  used  by  the  grantee 
exclusively   for   park    and   recreational 
purposes.  An  advantage  of  this  require- 
ment, as  opposed  to  a  limitation  that  the 
money  be  used  strictly  for  historic  monu- 
ment purposes.  Is  that  it  might  enable 
the  local  government  to  use  the  money 
for  the  upkeep  of  any  recreational  area 
within  that  particular  political  Jurisdic- 
tion although  the  nearest  historic  monu- 
ment or  park  might  be  in  another  city. 
Two  further  improvements  that  S.  1152 
offers  over  the  existing  legislation  is  that 
the  new  law  would  grant  the  real  and 
personal  property  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  use  as  a  historic  monument 
in  perpetuity,  abolishing  the  former  20- 
year  limitation.  Although  the  20-year  re- 
quirement is  contained  in  current  law. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  G8A  to  con- 
vey such  properties  in  perpetuity.  This 
practice  should  be  formalized  to  provide 
the  long  term  protection  which  should  be 
afforded  historic  properties. 

In  addition,  8.  1152  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  surplus  properties  must 


have  a  historic  significance  of  50  years 
prior  to  its  being  declared  surpltis.  Elim- 
ination of  the  50-year  requirement  is 
necessary  to  preserve  sites  related  to  the 
space  program  or  the  advances  In  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  imix>rtant  step  toward  Oovemment 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  historic  pres- 
ervation. It  does  not  Increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  GSA"'  to  renovate  and 
maintain  historic  buildings — meaning  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. What  it  does  do  is  to  make  the 
donation  of  historic  buildings  more 
practical. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  historic 
monuments  have  been  lost  due  to  the 
lack  of  financial  resources  or  public  in- 
terest in  their  preservation.  Monuments 
that  Illustrate  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  development  of  our  architecture,  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
the  foundation  of  our  cities  have  been 
thoughtlessly  destroyed.  Now  we  must 
look  to  a  time  when  new  and  creative  uses 
can  be  made  of  historic  properties  insur- 
ing their  continued  existenc"  as  historic 
reminders  and  as  places  of  recreation  and 
study  for  future  generations.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  need  for  such  legislation 
indicated  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Javtts. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  8.  1162. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S.  1152.  Senator  Ptrct's  fine  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate the  preservation  of  historic 
monuments. 

The  existing  law — section  13(h)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 — permits 
the  conveyance  of  surplus  property  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  as  a 
historic  monument,  but  the  statute  con- 
tains no  authorization  for  any  use  of  the 
property  other  than  as  a  historic  monu- 
ment so  that  the  essential  revenue  pro- 
ducing potentials  of  such  buildings  are 
not  permitted.  8.  1152  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  thus  permitting  the  conveyance 
of  surplus  property  which  is  determined 
to  be  historically  significant  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  the  first  time  would  per- 
mit such  property  to  be  used  for  revenue 
producing  activities  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  compatible 
with  the  use  of  the  property  for  historic 
monument  purposes. 

Many  of  our  urban  areas  which  are 
rapidly  deteriorating  contain  buildings 
of  great  historic  and  cultural  value, 
buildings  which  may  be  lost  as  our 
downtown  areas  continue  to  decline.  To 
restore  these  buildings  as  empty  monu- 
ments, however,  does  little  to  Inhi'olt  the 
decline  of  the  neighborhood.  If  we  are 
to  reverse  this  process  and  save  our  cities, 
if  we  are  to  inject  a  new  economic  and 
social  life  into  our  downtown  areas,  we 
must  enable  innovative  approaches  which 
will  stabilize  those  areas  and  restore  the 
vitality  of  our  urban  environment.  S.  1152 
authorizes  the  conveyance  of  surplus 
property  and  permits  such  historic  build- 
ings to  become  an  active  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  cultural  life  of  its  city.  This  cre- 
ative reuse  not  only  enhances  the  dty. 
but  preserves  the  building  as  part  of  the 
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lifestyle  of  that  city.  Thus,  this  bill  would 
permit  the  use  of  a  historic  building  In  a 
manner  which  would  generate  the  nec- 
essary capital  to  preserve  the  building 
as  well  as  Its  urban  environment. 

One  example  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  passage  of  such  a  bill  exists 
in  my  own  Manhattan,  the  New  York 
City  Customs  House.  This  building,  erect- 
ed In  1901-07,  is  a  seven-story  stone 
building  designed  in  the  electric  French 
style  by  Cass  Gilbert,  and  is  a  gem  of 
architectural  design.  Should  this  prop- 
erty be  declared  surplus,  however,  under 
the  present  Uw  the  city  of  New  York 
could  aquire  the  building  but  could  do 
nothing  with  it.  If  8.  1152  becomes  law. 
a  device  would  be  provided  to  establish 
the  transferee's  right  to  use  the  building 
for  commercial  purposes,  which  would 
support  primary  educational  and  cultural 
purposes.  Thus  a  wide  range  of  cultural 
and  educational  activities.  Including 
housing  of  museum  exhibits  In  the  great 
halls,  conducting  study  programs,  lec- 
tures and  research  programs  could  be 
established. 

Such  creative  reuse  of  historical  struc- 
tures will  certainly  lead  the  way  in  pre- 
serving our  urban  areas  as  well  as  pre- 
serving monuments  of  great  cultural  and 
historic  value. 

It  Is  quite  fitting,  in  line  with  President 
Nixon's  stated  policy  set  forth  In  Execu- 
tive Order  11593,  that: 

The  Federal  Government  shall  provide  lead- 
ership In  preserving,  retaining,  and  maintain- 
ing the  historic  and  cultural  environment  of 
the  Nation. 

That  such  a  bill  as  this  one  should 
have  received  such  prompt  consideration 
and  reporting  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  should  now  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  that  this 
innovative  and  necessary  bill  be  enacted 
into  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPOBT  of  COMMIS8ION  ON  TH«  OaOANIZATlON 
OF  THE  GOViaNMINT  OF  THX  DiSTKICT  OF 
COLUMBU 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  to  September  22, 1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  of  Beverly 
Hills.  California,  relating  to  excessive  noise 
generated  by  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  petition  of  Falne  B.  McCoy,  of  Ashe- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  relating  to  8.  1874.  the 
Children's  Dental  Health  bUl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were-  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BUBDICK  (for  Mr.  Bible),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment: 

S.  639.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Grant  J. 
Merrltt  and  Mary  Merritt  Bergson  (Rept.  No. 
92-379). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  Mr.  jAcatflON).  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment: 

S.  1161.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corpora- 
tion. San  Angelo  project,  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-S80). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FUUSRIQHT.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Chile; 

Henry  C.  Catto.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  El  Salvador; 

William  O.  Bowdler,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Guate- 
mala; 

Philip  C.  Hallb,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea; 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria; 

Herman  Klelne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of*  the  Agency  for 
International  Development;    and 

Leo  Cherne,  of  New  York.  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, of  Missouri,  Harry  S.  Flemmlng.  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  William  French  Smith,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BHIjS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2585.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Chung; 
and 

S.  2586.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marta  C. 
DeJesus.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDKR: 

S    2587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  DUlp 


Sen,  his  wife  Swatl  Sen  and  minor  child. 
Arundhutl  Sen.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HarsitA)  : 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Befetred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER  (by  request)  : 
S.  2589.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Weather  Modification 
Rd^latlng  Commission  to  regulate  all 
weather  mcdlflcatlon  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.   2590.   A  bill   for  the    relief   of   Bradley 
WUUam  Maga.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judlciarv.      

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2591.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Constanta 
S.   Avecllla.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2592.  A  WU  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promot« 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of  VS. 
capital.  Jobs,  technology  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2593.  A  blU  to  eetabllsh  a  oon^rehen- 
slve  national  program  of  child  nutrition  and 
nutrition  education.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG : 
S.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  section  806  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  emergency  hay  harvested  from  set- 
aflde  acreage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  M.  McCLELLAN  (by  request*  : 
S.  2595.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  International 
conve.nticns,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946,  as  amended.  Referrethy 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hast,  Mr.  Haktkk,  Mr.  Hattizlo.  Mr. 
HtTMPHRmr.  and  Mr.  Montota)  : 
S.  3696.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Imposition 
of  inequitable  residency  requirements  as  a 
condition  of  vortlng  for  Senator.  Representa- 
tive, or  Delegate.  Referred  to  the  (Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FuutaiCRT.     Mr.     Scott,     and     Mr. 
Pell) : 
S.  2697.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1949  (63  Stat.  633).  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  and  construct  muaeum 
support  and  depository  faculties.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
8.   3598.   A   bm   for   the  relief   ot  Garvin 
L.   D.   M'>*'»X"i   CTa.  United  States  Navy. 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cotton.   Mr.  Eaviw,  and  Mr.  Mzt- 

CALT) : 

S.  3599.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prohibitions  contained  In  the 
Sherman  Act  to  the  buslneas  of  organised 
ppofewlonal  baaebaU.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  2600.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Involuntary 
recall  of  the  Coast  Guard  Ready  Reserve  to 
duty  In  time  of  natural   disaster.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  3601.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Increases  in 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
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In  certain  units  of  the  national  park  syst  sm. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  O  m 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs, 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Ree.  160.  Joint  reeolutlon  amencAng 
the  provision  of  law  which  denies  Ped^  ral 
disaster  assistance  to  properties  which  cc  ild 
have  been  covered  by  flood  insurance  )ut 
were  not.  Referred  to  the  Ctommlttee  [on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PONQ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bai  u. 

Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hollujos,  Sir.  Hi  m- 

PRBKT,  Mr.  Mktcaij'.  Mr.  Moskh,  fcd 

Mr.  Ptoxicm) : 

S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     _'" 

United  SUtes  with  reapect  to  the  ellglbU  ty 

of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  the  office'  " 

Preeldent.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
,'    8.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  amend  -.» 
Dlaaater    Relief    Act    of    1970    to    author  ze 
<llaa8ter  loans  with  respect  to  certain  loe  es 
arising  as  the  result  of  recent  natural  dials 
ters,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


the  hope  of  discovering  something  which 
might  Invalidate  the  flnding.  Jurors  would 
be  harassed  and  beset  by  the  defeatwl  party 
In  an  effort  to  Moure  from  them  evidence 
of  facte  wlileh  might  establUh  mlsoonduct 
suffldant  to  Mt  aalda  a  Tutllet.  If  erldenoe 
thus  Mcured  could  be  thus  used,  tbe  result 
would  be  to  make  what  waa  Intended  to  be 
a  private  dallberaUon,  the  oonatent  aubject 
of  public  InveatlgaUon— to  tha  d««tnictlon 
of  all  fWtnkneaa  and  freedom  of  dlaouaaton 
and    conference. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUciD 
BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION  J 

By  Mr.   McCLELLAN    (for  hlA- 
self  and  Mr.  Hruska)  :  | 

S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      . 

TH«^JTniT    nfTBOBlTT    ACT    OF    1971         I 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ain 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  tie 
distingoiished  Senator  from  Nebraal  a 
(Mr.  Hruska)  the  "Jury  Integrity  Act  »f 
1971"  to  meet  a  problem  that  will  art  e 
assuming  the  proposed  new  Federal  Rul^  s 
of  Evidence  are  promulgated.  It  all  o 
manifests  my  deeply  held  convlctlc  a 
that  review  of  these  rules  and  congre(- 
sional  action  to  remedy  their  defects  <  r 
to  block  them  altogether  should  n^t 
Bwait  their  promulgation  but  should  pn 
ceed  at  the  same  time  that  the  nil 
themselves  are  imder  consideration 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  its  Coi 
mlttees.  ' 

My  immediate  fear  is  that  proposed 
nile  606  would  inevitably  serve  as  an  inl 
vltatlon  to  unscrupulous  defense  couns^ 
aiKl  guilty  defendants  to  bully  and  brow<i 
beat  Federal  jurors  after  the  conclusloa 
of  the  trial.  The  rule  in  question  would 
overturn  long  established  Federal  prec4 
edent  and  permit  a  Juror  to  Impeacl 
his  verdict  by  testimony  or  affidavit  as  ti 
all  but  his  mental  or  emotional  reactioni 
in  arriving  at  that  verdict.  ~ 

Mr.  President,  from  the  time  of  Lor^ 
Mansfield's  application  of  the  doctrin* 
"Nemo  turpi tudinem  suam  allegans  au7 
dietur,"  to  the  testimony  of  a  Juror  o4 
liis  own  misconduct  in  the  landmark  casi 
of  Vaise  v.  Delaval.  1  Term  R.  11  (k!h 
1785),  until  the  present  day.  the  incoml 
petence  of  the  juror  to  impeach  his  owii 
verdict  has  been  well  recognized  ( See  | 
Wicrmore  i  2354  fMcNaughton  Rev; 
1961)).  The  reasons  set  out  by  the  Su-1 
preme  Court  in  McDonald  v.  Pless.  23^ 
US.  264,  267-68  (1915)  are  ample  and 
cogent  to  support  the  rule :  ' 

Let  It  once  be  eeUbllshed  that  verdict* 
solemnly  made  and  publicly  returned  into 
court  can  be  attacked  and  set  aside  on  the» 
testimony  of  those  who  took  part  In  their 
publication  and  all  verdicts  could  ba  and 
many  would  be.  followed  .by  an  Inquiry  in. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  not  idle  fears. 
I  have  noted  with  growing  concern  the 
trend  for  ingenuous  defense  counsel  and 
recalcitrant  defendants  to  resort  to  any 
and  all  means  they  can  to  destroy  our 
very  system  of  Justice.  What  day  goes 
by  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  new 
ploy,  some  new  artifice,  some  new  tactic 
of  obstruction  designed  to  harass  and 
intimidate  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rule  of  law? 

Mr.  President,  fear  is  becoming  an 
ever  present  factor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  it  is  no  longer  a 
stranger  to  the  Jury  room.  One  of  the 
Jurors  in  the  trial  of  the  Infamous  Black 
Panther  Bobby  Seale  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  fear  of  the  Jurors  in  that 
case  was  so  great  that  three  Jurors  were 
trembling  and  shaking  with  the  thought 
that  they  would  be  killed  if  they  let  their 
conscience  and   judgment  guide   their 
vote.  The  New    York  Times.  May  28 
1971,  p.  34.  col.  1.  Can  we  afford  to  tol- 
erate new  intrusions  into  the  sanctity 
of  the  deliberative  process  of  Jurors  that 
will  only  contribute  to  an  increase  of 
this  sort  of  fear?  Where  will  we  find 
Jurors  brave  enough  to  vote  their  con- 
sciences if  they  know  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  Juror  room  itself  will  be  the  rou- 
tine subject  matter  of  post-trial  litiga- 
tion in  all  major  cases? 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  reasons 
have  been  advanced  to  reconsider  cur- 
rent Federal  law  and  to  permit  a  juror 
to  impeach  his  verdict  in  certain  in- 
stances. Indeed,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  constitutional  considerations  in  tliis 
area  to  which  we  must  be  sensitive  See 
Parker  v.  Oladden,  385  U.S.  363  (1966) 
But  I  remain  unpersuaded  that  it  is  wise 
to  permit  the  sort  of  broadgaged  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  Jurors'  de- 
liberations in  a  criminal  case  that  would 
be  permitted  by  this  proposed  rule. 
There  seems  little  need  to  concern  our- 
selves with  civil  Utigation  as  the  inci- 
dence of  bribery  and  Jury  Intimidation 
is  far  more  remote  therein.  It  is  because 
I  am  concerned  that  my  Judgment  in 
this  field  will  go  unheeded  that  I  pro- 
pose this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  guarantee  the 
outcome  of  the  events  now  set  in  motion 
It  may  well  be  that  this  rule  wiU  not 
be  adopted  by  the  court.  I  would  hope 
that  this  will  occur.  It  may  well  be  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  revise  or  block 
the  ^option  of  this  and  other  rules.  Only 
future  developments  can  tell  how  these 
Issues  will  be  faced  and  resolved.  But  I 
Intend  to  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  pro- 
tect Federal  jurors  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  deliberations  no  matter  how  the 
issues  are  faced  or  resolved  in  the  con- 
text of  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  attempt  to  deter  the  sort  of 
conduct  that  I  would  prefer  to  see  fore- 


stalled by  the  retention  of  our  current 
rules  on  jury  competency.  Essentially, 
the  bill  would  criminalize  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  ac- 
tion or  those  acting  in  his  behalf  to 
communicate  with  any  member  of  the 
Jury  which  sat  on  hla  case  during  or 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  unless 
such  were  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  court.  Any  extra-judicial  commu- 
nication would  be  covered  as  the  nu- 
ances of  Intimidation  and  influence  are 
too  subtle  to  be  otherwise  dealt  with.  At 
the  same  time,  the  way  is  left  open  for 
legitimate  and  controlled  inquiry  when 
such  iB  deemed  necessary  to  the  course 
of  justice. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill 
Is  far  from  a  perfect  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Jury  harassment.  It  does  not,  for 
example,  deal  with  the  potentially  abu- 
sive situation  presented  by  permitting 
joumallBts  eind  other  newsmen  to  draw 
out  of  jurors  statements  which  impune 
the  Integrity  of  the  Jury  ssrstem.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  a  petit  juror  should  be 
left  wholly  free  to  volunteer  information 
to  whomever  he  wishes.  It  might  be  better 
to  place  petit  Jurors  under  the  same  sort 
of  secrecy  that  surrounds  the  grand 
Juror.  Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  in  his 
John  Randolph  Tucker  Lecture  (Trial 
by  Jury  and  Speedy  Justice.  28  Wash, 
and  Lee  Law  Rev.  309,  320  (1971)) 
observed : 

As  we  have  seen,  the  jurors  themselves  are 
frequently  put  on  trial  In  criminal  case  of 
public  Intereat.  In  some  cases  this  proceaa 
has  been  continued  after  trial  by  question- 
ing the  jurors  and  asking  them   to   make 
pubUo  statements.  In  my  opinion,  no  court 
or  judge  should  permit  any  questioning  of 
jurors  after  the  trial,  except  In  thoee  rare 
Instances  where  coiinsel  present  to  the  court 
some  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  criminal  or  grossly  Improper  conduct 
which  may  have  tainted  the  verdict.  Jurors 
should  be  free  to  express  their  views  freely 
and  completely,  whatever  those  views  may 
be  short  of  constituting   criminal   conduct 
such   as   bribery,  coercion,   or   assault.   The 
Jury  system  can  work  satisfactorily  only  If 
Jurors  know  and  are  assured  that  what  they 
say  In  the  Jury  room  Is  confidential  and  not 
subject  to  exposure  by  any  Juror,  except  as 
the  court  may  order  for  good  reason.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  recommend  that  by  statute  or 
court  rule,  trial  judges  should  be  required 
to  Instruct  Juries  that  they  are  under  a  duty 
to  keep  secret  everything  that  happens  In 
their  deliberations,  and  to  Instruct  counsel 
not  to  question  jurors  without  court  order, 
and  that  failure  to  observe  these  Instructions 
will  be  treated  as  contempt  of  court. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  he  should  be 
free  from  embarassment  and  vexatious 
encounters.  I  realize  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion has  constitutional  overtones  and 
raises  a  number  of  problems  presented 
by  the  relationship  between  the  rights  of 
fair  trial  and  free  press.  These  questions 
can  be  developed  in  hearings. 

It  might  be  asked,  too,  not  only 
whether  the  bill's  coverage  should  be 
broadened,  but  whether  it  can  be  with- 
out becoming  too  broad.  Can  it  be,  for 
example,  extended  without  necessarily 
criminalizing  communications  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  juror's  family?  In  a  different 
vein,  would  it  be  a  good  Idea  to  restrict  it 
to  situations  in  which  a  specific  intent 
to  harass  or  annoy  is  present?  Woiild 
such  a  bUl  still  be  capable  of  being  en- 
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forced'  Should  it  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  defendant?  I  do  not 
now  have  answers  to  these  questions,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  hope  that  they  might  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Jury  Integrity 
Act  of  1971  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury  Integrity  Act  of 
1971." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  73,  "ntle  18,  United  States 
Code.    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"J  1612.  Communication  with  petit  Jurors 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  a  de- 
fendant m  a  criminal  case  or  an  attorney, 
agent  or  other  person  acting  on  the  de- 
fendant's behalf,  questions.  Interviews  or 
otherwise  communicates  with  any  Juror  with 
respect  to  the  verdict  or  deliberations  of  the 
Jury  In  such  case,  either  before  or  after  ver- 
dict or  Judgment  In  such  case,  except  In  the 
presence  of  and  upon  motion  to  the  court 
with  good  cause  shown.  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  11,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  chapter  73  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1612.    Communication    with    petit   jurors." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote full  employment  and  restore  a  di- 
versified production  base;  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  stem 
the  outfiow  of  U.S.  capital.  Jobs,  technol- 
ogy and  production,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

THE    FORXIGN    TRADE    AND    INVESTMENT    ACT     OF 
1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  sur- 
vive in  the  rapidly  chtmglng  world  econ- 
omy of  the  seventies.  America  must  take 
a  new,  hard  look  at  its  work  trade  posi- 
tion. Today,  we  face  an  international 
trade  crisis  which  threatens  the  liveli- 
hood of  most  Americans  and  the  status  of 
this  country  as  a  world  industrial  leader. 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, provides  dramatic  new  tools  for 
meeting  ttils  challenge.  The  events  of 
the  late  sixties,  and  the  more  sweeping 
ones  of  recent  weeks  affecting  our  cur- 
rency and  balsuice  of  payments,  prove 
that  the  old  remedies  have  not  worked. 
The  textbook  theories  of  the  thirties  and 
forties  no  longer  apply  in  today's  world 
of  international  trade.  The  pet  explana- 
tions and  pan&ce&8  of  the  past  have  not 
been  effective  In  treating  our  trade  sick- 
ness. 

The  danger  signs  are  unmistakable: 
Heavy  unemployment  continues;  our 
factories  work  well  below  capacity;  in- 
flation continues  imabated — all  at  a  time 
w^en  other  industrial  nations  are  enjoy- 
ing little  imemployment.  near  peak  pro- 
duction and  rising  standards  of  living. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  be  a  giant 
step  toward  restoring  America's  econom- 


ic health  and  regaining  balance  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment.  With- 
out it  the  heavy  export  of  Jobs,  teclmol- 
ogy  and  capital  by  companies  based  in 
this  country,  will  continue  unabated.  As 
well,  the  torrent  of  imports  that  has  al- 
ready wiped  out  whole  industries  will 
gradually  erode  our  industrial  base. 

This  present  trend  has  been  encour- 
aged by  our  present  trade  and  tax  laws 
which  make  no  requirement  that  free 
trade  also  be  fair  trade. 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972  seeks  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  against  the  worst 
practices  of  international  corporations. 
It  seeks  to  meet  the  challenge  of  foreign 
imports  by  better  insuring  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  can  compete  equita- 
bly with  foreign  producers. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides:  First, 
that  the  special  advantages  for  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  control  fswjtories 
overseas  are  removed  from  our  tax  laws. 
These  advantages  are  outdated  and  only 
their  removal  will  help  stop  the  export 
of  American  Jobs,  American  know-how, 
and  American  dollars. 

Second,  that  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  gone  outside  this  coimtry 
without  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
American  Jobholders,  or  those  who  need 
Jobs,  will  be  subjected  to  new  controls. 
The  United  States  can  no  longer  let  other 
nations  control  the  investment  of  Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Third,  that  the  technology  produced 
by  American  genius  will  be  better  super- 
vised and  controlled,  so  that  American 
workers  are  more  fully  benefited  from 
these  advances. 

Fourth,  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  will  be  based  on  new  tenets  which 
recognize  that  we  must  produce  a  wide 
vsu^ety  of  goods  within  our  own  borders 
if  we  are  to  remain'  industrially  self- 
sufficient.  For  this  purpose,  a  new  agency 
is  established  which  would  have  wide 
authority  to  fix  quotas  on  presently  im- 
regulated  imxx)rts. 

This  new  agency  would  represent 
American  industry,  labor  and  the  pub- 
lic. The  agency  would  set  quotas  based 
on  the  level  of  production  during  the 
1965-69  period,  when  our  economy  was 
still  moving  ahead  at  home,  the  agency 
would  not  stop  trade,  nor  would  it  set  up 
a  wall  of  price-increasing  tariffs.  Rather. 
it  woiild  establish  a  system  whereby 
domestic  industry  would  be  galnsaved 
from  unftdr  oompetition. 

No  one  claims  that  every  problem  in 
the  United  States  has  been  caused  by 
the  failure  to  act  or  to  adopt  new  poli- 
cies on  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment. But  no  one  can  claim  either  that 
many  of  the  problems  in  the  industries 
affected  by  unemployment — ^the  old  and 
the  new — are  not  intertwined  with  prob- 
lems that  have  been  developing  from  a 
lack  of  attention  to  the  need  for  solu- 
tions to  modem  problems  in  trade  and 
payments. 

Americans  know  that  new  business 
forms  have  develwed — often  spawned 
by  obsolete  features  of  the  tax  laws. 
Multinational  firms  and  banks— huge 
enterprises  which  produce  different 
products  in  different  countries  while 
using  a  U.S.  base  for  management — ^now 


span  the  globe.  The  bill  treats  this  prob- 
lem. 

American  taxpayers  want  a  fair  chance 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  tax  dollars 
spent  on  American  technology.  But  as 
fast  as  the  technology  for  space  or  elec- 
tronic equipment  is  developed  and  the 
patent  is  received,  that  technology  is 
often  transferred  abroad — with  the  help 
of  U.S.  tax  laws  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  treats  this  problem. 

American  consumers  want  to  buy  im- 
ported products  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  bill  will  not  stop  such  products  from 
entering  the  country.  But  American  con- 
sumers want  to  know  where  the  impwrted 
unit  and  its  parts  were  made  and  not  be 
fooled  by  an  American  brand  name  on 
the  front.  Americans  want  to  know  that 
the  American  price  they  pay  is  related  to 
the  cost  of  the  product — and  not  a  wind- 
fall for  importers  and  retailers. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  American 
businessmen  and  workers  want  to  make 
goods  in  America  for  sale  here.  No  one, 
wants  an  economy  of  salesmen,  for  we(, 
know  that  a  nation  cannot  be  strong  un- 
less it  has  a  strong  base  of  productive  in- 
dustry. Right  now,  even  though  only  73 
percent  of  UJ3.  industrial  capacity  is  be- 
ing used,  the  growth  of  many  major 
companies  continues  and  their  profits  in- 
crease because  their  production  opera- 
tions are  abroad. 

We  see  no  reason  to  encourage  this  pro- 
duction abroad.  Under  current  law,  a 
U.S.  corporation  with  a  foreign  factory 
receives  credit  against  its  VS.  tax  for 
tax  payment  to  a  foreign  government. 
But  that  same  corporation  cannot  take 
credit  against  Its  U.S.  tax  for  the  State 
taxes  It  pays.  This  bill  wovild  end  that 
loophole  and  make  it  equally  advan- 
tageous to  invest  in  Indiana  as  it  is  to 
invest  in  Ireland. 

The  bill  also  closes  the  loophole  which 
now  gives  tax  advantages  for  US.  citi- 
zens who  stay  abroad  17  out  of  18 
months.  The  corporation  with  a  foreign 
plant  may  continue  to  send  its  mana- 
gerial personnel  from  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  pay  no  taxes  to 
the  U.S.  Government  while  he  is  abroad. 
Similarly,  the  tax  breaks  or  lack  of 
taxes  on  licenses  and  royalties  that 
U.S.  firms  enjoy  abroad  would  be  chang- 
ed. The  transfer  of  UJ3.  technology  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  (jovemment  offi- 
cials and  trade  experts  and  has  led  to 
congressional  studies  of  the  problem. 
This  bill  would  help  stop  the  export  of 
American  jobs  due  to  transferred  tech- 
nology while  those  studies  go  on. 

In  short,  the  tax  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Trade  and  Investment  Act  would  end 
the  giveaway  of  American  Jobs  and  tax 
dollars  now  created  through  holes  in  the 
tax  law  that  encoiu-age  foreign  produc- 
tion and  teclmology  transfers  by  U.S. 
firms. 

In  this  bill  the  key  word  is  production. 
If  our  economy  expands,  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  continue  to  participate  on  an 
increasing  basis.  If  our  economy  declines, 
the  rest  of  the  world  miist  understand 
that  America's  problems  at  home  need 
attention. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  United 
States  become  a  "service  economy"  have 
been  imable  to  explain  what  they  mean. 
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They  seem  to  think  that  X5S.  bualneaaj 
wants  to  leave  the  country,  that  auto-l 
workers  do  not  want  to  make  cars,  that> 
steelworkers  do  not  want  to  make  steelJ 
that  textile  workers,  garment  workerBJ 
and  aircraft  employees  will  gladly  give  up] 
their  jobs.  "Service"  employment  is  not 
possible  without  a  production  base.  When 
a  parts  plant  shuts  down,  the  people  who« 
work  in  the  stores  In  the  community  lose] 
their  jobs.  Service  employment  declines  J 
The  tax  base  is  eroded,  and  public  serv-| 
ice  jobs  are  lost.  American  workers  an 
Important  to  the  United  States — all  Un 
of  workers,  unskilled  and  skilled,  profes 
sional,  services  and  technical.  Yet  th 
more  the  United  States  ignores  what 
happened  from  the  transfer  of  produc' 
tlon  out  of  the  coimtry  since  1965,  thi 
less  chance  it  will  have  to  bring  about  f 
employment  in  the  1970's. 

In  sum,  this  bill  would  dLscourag< 
American  business  investment  abroad; 
and  limit  the  flow  of  imports  into  this' 
country.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  ex- 
port American  Jobs  and  teclmology  at  thel 
expense  of  our  own  Industry,  all  in  thel 
name  of  "free  trade." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill  it- 
self, be  printed  in  the  li^coRO  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 
8.  3683 
A  bill  to  amend  the  taiiS  and  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  full  employ- 
ment and  restore  a  diversified  production 
base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital, 
Jobs,  technology  and  production,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972". 

PSEAMBLX 

In  order  to  aocompUsh  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  goals  of  the  United  States, 
It  la  neceesary  to  promote  and  maintain  a 
fully  employed.  Innovative  and  diversified 
production  base  In  the  United  States.  In  re- 
cent years  rapidly  Increasing  Imports,  some- 
times promoted  by  foreign  government  as- 
sistance or  unregulated  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, have  all  but  eliminated  certain  do- 
mestic industries,  and  are  threatening  to 
destroy  critical  portions  of  the  United  States 
production  base.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  this  statute,  to  Insure  that 
this  destruction  does  not  occur. 

To  this  end,  this  statute  should  be  In- 
terpreted to  Insure  that  the  production  of 
goods  which  have  historically  been  produced 
in  the  United  States  Is  continued  and  main- 
tained. To  the  extent  thaA  production  of 
such  goods  has  been  transferred  abroad,  it 
la  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  this  produc- 
tion be  encouraged  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  as  new  products  are  de- 
veloped and  marketed  In  the  United  States 
this  legislation  should  be  administered  such 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  such  production  is 
maintained  In  the  United  States. 

TTTUE   I 

Section  101.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  whenever  In  thla  Act  an  amend- 
ment la  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment    I 
to   a   section  or  either   provision,   the  refer- 
ence  shall   be  considered   to  be  made  to   a    I 


section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&4. 

Sec,  103.  Taxation  or  EARNDias  and  Piorrrs 
or  CoNTmoLum  PomxiaN   Cokpo- 

RATIONa 

(a)  Im  oENxaAL. — ^Part  III  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  alter  subpart  H  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

"S17BPAKT  I CONTBOLL.ED   rOEIICN 

COBFORATIONS 

"Sec.  Ml,  Amounts  Included  In  gross  income 
of  United  States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  993.  Deflnltlona. 

"Sec.  993.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 
"Sec.  994.  Exclusion    from   gross   Income   of 
previously    taxed   earnings   and 
profits. 
"Sec.  995.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  In 
controlled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  996.  Records   and   accounts   of  United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  991.  Amottnts  Incldbed  in  Gross  In- 
come or  UNmro  States  Share- 
holders. 
"(a)  AMOtTNTS  Included. — 
"(1)  In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
is  a  controlled   foreign   corporation   for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more  dur- 
ing  any    taxable   year,   every   United   States 
shareholder   of  such   corporation   who   owns 
(within    the    meaning    of    section    993(a)) 
stock  In  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  In 
such  year   on   which   such   corporation  Is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  shall  Include 
In  its  gross  income,  for  its  taxable  yecir  in 
which  or  with  which  such  t€ucable  year  of 
the  corporation  ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
corporation's  earnings  and  profits  for  such 
year. 

"(3)  Pro  rata  srarx  of  earning  and  prof- 
its.— A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  shsu-e- 
holder  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a))  in  such  corporation  if  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  sharehold- 
ers an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  Its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year,  as  Cll)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced 
by 

"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (11)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (II)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a)  )  such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 
"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits. — Por  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  in  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  3 12 (mi 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations. 

"(3)  shall  be  tHsproprlately  adjusted  for 
deficits  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1971, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  Income 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  imless  such 
item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  Is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax )  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 


distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(c)  Cooroimation  With  Election  or  a 
PoaxioN  Investment  Compant  To  Distrib- 
ute iNcoicE. — A  United  States  shareholder 
who  for  hla  taxable  year,  la  a  qualified  abare- 
bolder  (within  tbe  meaalnc  of  aectlon  1347 
(o) )  of  a  fOredgn  investment  company  with 
reqieot  to  wbleh  an  election  under  aaottnin 
1347  la  In  effect  aball  not  be  required  to  m- 
elude  In  gross  Inoocne,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amovmt  under  subaectlon  (a)  with  re- 
apeot  to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Personal 
HoLoiNO  CoicPANT  PmovisioNs. — Ih  the  case 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for  hla 
taxable  year,  la  subject  to  tax  under  section 
561(b)  (relating  to  foreign  persctnal  holding 
company  Inoome  included  In  groea  Income  ot 
United  Statea  shareholders)  oa  Income  of  a 
coivtrolled  foreign  corporation,  the  amount 
required  to  be  Included  In  gross  ttyftm^  by 
such  abareholder  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  such  company  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  tooluded  In  gros  income  by  suoii 
sharaholder  under  aectloa  Ml(b). 

"Sec.  992.  Definitions. 
"(a)     UmxED    States    Sraeeholdes    De- 

riNED. — For  purpoeea  of  thU  subpart,  the 
term  "United  States  shareholder"  means,  with 

respect  to  any  foreign  corporaton,  a  do- 
mestic corporation  which  owns  (within  the 

meaning  of  section  993(a) ) ,  or  Is  considered 
as  owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership 

of  section  993(b),  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion. 

"(b)    Controlled  Poreicn  Corporation  De- 
fined.— For   purposes   of    this   subpart,    the 

term  "controlled  foreign  corporation"  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power   of   all    classes    of   stock    entitled    to 

vote  la  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a) ) ,  or  Is  considered  as  owned  by  apply- 
ing the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  993(b), 
by  United  States  shareholders  on  any  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration. 

"Sec.  993.  Rm.Es    roa    DxTEaitiNiNa    Stock 
OwNxaaHip. 

"(a)  Direct  and  Indirect  Ownership. — 

"(1)  Oeneral  RtTLi. — Por  purposes  of  this 
BubF»art,  stock  owned  means — 

"  (A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 

"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  ol 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Stock  ownesship  throuch  foreign 
ENTiriEs. — Por  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701(a)  (31))  or  by  or  for  a  p«utner8hlp  or 
trust  siiall  be  oonsldered  as  being  owned  pro- 
portionately by  Its  shareholders,  partners,  or 
beneflodarlea.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 
by  a  parson  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  piuTpoeee  of 
applying  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  ac- 
tually  owned  by  siich  person. 

"(b)  Constructive  Ownership. — Por  pur« 
poses  of  section  993,  section  318(a)  (relat- 
Ing  to  oonstructtlve  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  Is  to  treat 
any  domestic  corporation  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  section 
993(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  oontrolled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 993  (b) ,  except  that — 

"(1)  In  applying  subpnrReraphs  (A).  (B). 
and  (C)  of  section  31S(a)  (3).  If  a  partnar- 
ahlp,  estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classee 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corporation,  it 
shall  be  oonsldered  as  owning  all  of  the  stock 
entitled  to  vote. 
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"(3)  In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (3),  the  phrase  '10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  '60  percent' 
used  In  subparagraph  (C). 
"Sic.  904.  XzcLuuoM  Fkox  Obou  Imookx  or 
Peevioublt  Taxed  KABiraraa  awd 
PBOvrra. 

"(a)  KxcLUBioif  Prom  QBOsa  Imcokz. — ^Por 
purposes  of  thU  cbi^ter,  the  eamlnga  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  or 
have  been.  Included  in  the  gross  income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
991(a)  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are 
distributed  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  tinder  aectlon 
993(a).  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  domestic 
corporation  which  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  In  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion, 
and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Identity  of 
such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe) ,  or 

"(3)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  la  a  beneficiary, 
be  again  Included  In  the  groea  Inoome  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such  domes- 
tic corporation  or  of  such  trust). 

"(b)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Forxion  8ubsidiarie>. — ^For  purposes 
of  section  991  (a) ,  the  earnings  and  profits  for 
a  taxable  year  of  a  oontroUed  foreign  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amounts  which  are, 
or  have  been,  Included  In  the  gross  mcome 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 991(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  993(a),  be  also  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  another  controlled  foreign 
corporation  In  such  chain  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  section  991(a)  to  such 
other  controUed  foreign  coiporatlon  with  re- 
spect to  such  United  States  shareholder  (or 
to  any  other  United  States  shareholder  who 
acquires  from  any  person  any  portion  of  the 
interest  of  such  United  States  shareholder  In 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to 
such  proof  of  Identity  of  such  Interest  aa  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations) . 

"(C)      AtLOCATION     OF     DISTRIBUTIONS. — POr 

purposes  of  subsectlona  (a)  and  (b) ,  aectlon 
8ie(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attribut- 
able to  amounts  Included  in  grosa  Ihcome 
under  aectlon  991(a),  and 

"(3)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  DisTRtBunoNS  Excluded  from  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividenus. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  Inoome 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purpoeea  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  a  dividend. 
"Sec.  996.  Adjustments  to  Basis  or  Stock 
IN  Controlled  PoREiaN  Corpora- 
tions AND  or  Otkd  Propertt. 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  basis  of  a  United  States  shareholder's 
stock  In  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States  abare- 
holder by  reaaon  of  Which  It  la  conaldered 
under  aectlon  993(a)(3)  aa  owning  atock  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  required  to  be  In- 
cluded In  Its  groea  Income  under  section  991 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or  with  respect 
to  such  property,  aa  the  case  may  be,  but  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  amount  waa 
Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  such  United 
States  shareholder. 

"(b)  Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  oxnzral. — Under  regulations  pre- 
acrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property  with 


respect  to  which  a  United  States  shareholder 
or  a  United  States  person  receives  an  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Inoome  under 
secUon  994(a)  ahaU  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  ao  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  or  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  994(a)  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property. 

•Sec.  996.  Records  and  Accounts  or  United 
States  Shareholders 

"(a)  Records  and  Accounts  To  Be  Main- 
tained.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  Is  or 
has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
crtbed  by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  OR  More  Persons  Required  To 
Maintain  or  Furnish  the  Same  Records  and 
Accounts  With  Respect  to  the  Same  Foreign 
Corporation.— Where,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, two  or  more  persons  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  or  furnish  the  same 
records  and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
the  same  controUed  foreign  corporation  for 
the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  hU  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  provide  that  the 
maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such  records 
and  accounts  by  only  one  such  person  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  such  other  persons." 

(b)  Technical  and  CoNroRMiNO  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  884(c)(4)(D)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  No  Inoome  from  sources  without 
the  United  states  shall  be  treated  as  effec- 
tively connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  bualneea  within  the  United  States  If  it 
oonalata  of  dividends,'  Interest,  or  royalties 
paid  by  a  foreign  corporation  In  which  the 
taxpayer  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 968(a) ) .  or  Is  considered  as  owning  (by 
applying  the  ownership  rules  of  section  968 
(b) ) ,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classee  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote." 

(3)  Section  961  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:       

"(e)  Taxable  Tears  Ending  After  De- 
cember 31,  1971. — No  amount  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  subeec- 
Uon  (a)  (other  than  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (U)  of 
stioh  subsection)  with  respect  to  a  t«ixable 
year  of  a  oontroUed  foreign  corporation  end- 
ing after  Deecmber  31, 1971." 

(3)  SeoUon  1016(a)  (30)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "aectlon  981"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "aectlona  981  and  996". 

(4)  Section  1348(a)(3)(B)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  991"  after  "aectlon  961"  and  by 
inserting  "or  994"  after  "section  969". 

( 6 )  Section  1348  la  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) ; 

(B)  by  revising  subsection  (d)(1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  Amounts  Included  In  gross  Income 
under  section  961  or  991. — Earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  oorpcMutlon  attributa- 
ble to  any  amount  previously  Included  In 
the  gross  Inoome  of  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 961  or  991,  with  respect  to  the  stock 
sold  or  exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extent  the 
Inclusion  of  such  amount  did  not  result  In  an 
exclusion  of  an  amount  from  gross  Income 
under  aectlon  969  or  994."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subaectlon  (d)(3) 
"aectlon  002(d) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subeectton  (h)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsectlcm  "No  amount  shaU  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  eamlnga  and  profits  of  a 
foreign  corporation  under  thla  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  United  States  person 
which  Is  a  domestic  oorporatloc  for  any  tax- 


able year  of  such  foreign  corporation  ending 
after  December  31,  1971.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"(h)  Less  Developed  Ootmtry  Corporation 
Defined, — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "lees  developed  country  ocrporatlon" 
means — 

"(1)  a  foreign  corporation  which,  for  ita 
taxable  year,  is  a  leas  devtioped  country 
corporation  within  the  irwianlng  of  section 
955(c)(1)  or  (3).  and 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  vot- 
ing power  of  aU  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  of  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  lees 
developed  country  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  966  (c)(1),  and — 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  Its  taxable  year  meets  the 
requirement   of   section   965(c)(1)(A):    and 

"(B)  80  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
consists  of  property  described  In  section  955 
(c)(1)(B)." 

(c)  Effective  Datm. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
the  amendments  made  by  thla  aectlon  aball 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yeara  of  foreign 
corpora tlona  ending  after  December  81.  1971, 
and  to  taxable  yeara  of  United  Statea  abare- 
holders  within  which  or  with  which  auch 
taxable  yeara  of  atch  foreign  corporation 
end. 

(2)  The  amendmenta  made  by  subsection 
(b)  (4)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  sales  or 
exchanges  oocurring  In  taxable  yean  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1971. 

Sec.  103.     Repeal    or    FoESiaN    Tax    Credit 
Allowed  Corporations 

(a)  In  General. — Section  001  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  the  United  States)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  thla  sub- 
part, the  tax  Imposed  by  thla  chapter  ahall, 
aubject  to  the  applicable  Umltatlona  of  sec- 
tion 904,  be  credited  with  the  amounts  pro- 
vided In  the  applicable  paragraph  of  sub- 
aectlon (b) .  Such  choice  for  any  taxable  year 
may  be  made  or  changed  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  preecrtbed  for 
making  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year.  The  credit  shall  not  be  aUowed  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  68  (relating  to 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferencee) ."; 

(3)  by  revising  subsection  (b)  (1)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  CrnzxNs. — In  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  any  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States:  and": 

(3)  by  revising  subsection  (b)  (4)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(4)  Nonresident  Alien  Individuals — In 
the  case  of  any  nonresident  alien  Individual 
not  described  In  section  878,  the  amoimt 
determined  pursuant  to  section  908;  and"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections   (d)    and 

(e). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  78  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  636(b)  (1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  Statea  (to  the  extant 
not  aUowable  aa  a  deduction  under  section 
376(a)  (4) ) ,  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion under  aectlon  e03(a)(l)  or  060(a)(1) 
(C)  for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  insartlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable 
year.". 
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(3)  Section  545(b)  (1)  U  amended  by  st  rUc- 
Ing  out  "and  income,  war  profits,  and  ei  :en 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  coiintrles  and  <w- 
■••Blons  of  the  United  States  (to  tbe  ex  ent 
not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec  Ion 
375(a)  (4) ) ,  accrued  durlxig  the  taxable  ear 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  oorp  ra- 
tion under  section  003(a)(1)  or  9eO(a)Kl) 
(C)  for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  InserSng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "accrued  dtirlng  the  taxible 
ye»r,". 

(4)  Section  841  U  repealed. 

(5)  Section  883 (c)  Is  amended  by  strU  Lng 
out  paragraph  (3) .  ' 

(0)  Section  884  Is  amended  by  striking  >ut 
paragraph  (4). 

(7)  Section  903  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  B06  U  amended — 

(A)  by  BtrHdng  out  "and  foreign  corpc  ra- 
tions" In  the  heading  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsectU^  (a)  ''or 
a  foreign  corporation"  and  "(or  deemed,  i  n- 
der  section  903,  paid  or  accrued  during  be 
taxable  year) ";  j 

(C)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)|3) 
"or  881  (relating  to  Income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  United  Stales 
business)";  and  j 

(D)  by  striking  out  subeectlon  (b)(4)J 

(9)  Section  904(g)  is  repealed. 

(10)  SeoUon  960  la  repealed. 

(11)  SecUon  1503  Is  amended  to  read 
foUows: 

"SBC.    1603.   COMTUTATION     AND     PATMEirr 

Tax. 

"In  any  case  In  which  a  consolidated 
turn  is  made  or  la  required  to  be  made, 
tax  shall  be  determined,  computed,  ass 
collected,  and  adjusted  In  accordance  . 
the  regulations  under  sectloin  1503  preecrl 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  for 
filing  of  such  return." 

(c)  Efixctivx  Datx. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  reepe#t 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1971. 

See.    104.    DXPKSCIATION     ON    FOEXXON    AsS.,. 

(a)  KAaKXNcs  and  Paorrrs  of  Forxion  Co 
poxATiONS. — Section  313 (m)    (relating  to 
feet  of  depreciation  on  earnings  and  profl 
Is  amended   by  striking  out  paragraph    (||) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowln 

"(3)  PoxxicM  CoxpoRATioNs. — In  applyli 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  for  purposes  of  compu 
lng  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  foreign  co 
poratlon,  the  amount  of  depreciation  whl( 
would  be  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  wlv 
respect  to  any  property  shall  be  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  useful  life  of  such  profh 
erty  In  the  hands  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion." 

(b)  DXPKXCIATIOM     ON     PXOPKXTT     LiOCAT#) 

OoTsms  THS  Unitkd  Statxs. — Section  167  (r4^ 
lating  to  dopredatlon)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (m)  as  subsectlofi 
(n)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub>- 
section  (1)  the  following: 

"(m)  DxpsxciATioir  ov  Pxofxxtt  LocatiA) 
OtrrsTOE  THx  UifrrxD  Statxs. — In  tiie  ca^^ 
of  any  property  which  either  la  located  ou»- 
slde  the  United  States  or  is  iised  predomi- 
nanUy  ouUlde  the  United  States  (other  tha4 
property  described  In  section  48(a)  (2)  (im 
(1).  (U).  (ill).  (Iv).  (v).or  (vl)).8ub6ectloA 
(b)  shall  not  apply  and  the  term  "reosooabtt 
allowance"  as  used  in  aubsectlon  (a)  shal 
be  an  allowance  computed  under  the  rtralgl^ 
line  method  on  the  basis  of  the  useful  llfl^ 
of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  ta» 
payer" 

(c)  Etfrtits  Datxs. — The  amendmeni* 
made  by  thU  section  shall  apply  with  req;>ec< 
to  taxable  jmn  beginning  after  June  301 
1973. 

Sbc.  lOf.  Tkaxms  or  ftmrrs,  Bic.,  to  Fob* 
Mtam  OoapoxATioirs. 

(a)  BMOoawmoM  or  aAn,— flection  SSf 
(rvUtlng  to  forvlcn  oorpontlons)  la  ^m^in^^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foaowlngt 

"(e)  TkAxsm  or  Patxmts,  Btc.,  to  Fo«« 
aioM    CoaroaATioMs. — Notwithstanding    an| 


other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  any  grain 
realixed  on  a  transfer  of  a  patent,  an  inven- 
tion, model,  or  design  (whether  or  not  pat- 
ented) ,  a  copyright,  a  secret  formula  or  proc- 
ess, or  any  other  similar  property  right  to 
any  foreign  corjwratlon  in  an  exchange  to 
Which  this  section  is  j^jpllcable  shall  be  rec- 
ognised." 

(b)  Kmcnvx    Dati.  —  The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  with  respect 
to  transfers  of  property  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sxc.  lOe.  ExcLcsiOK     roa     Eaxnxd     Incomt 

Fkom     Sottxcxs     WrrHODT     thx 

UmrxD  Statkb. 

( a )  liiMiTKo  OF  ExcLTjsioM. — Sectloo  911(c) 
•(relating   to   special   rules)    is   amended   by 

adding   at   the   end   thereof   the    following: 
"(8)   Certain    compensation    not    exclud- 
able.— No  amount  received  for  services  per- 
formed— 

"(A)  for  a  domestic  corporation  or  a  do- 
mestic partnership,  or 

"(B)  for  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  992(b)). 
may  be  excluded  under  subsection   (a)." 

(b)  Bffkctivc     Datk.  —  The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  t4>ply  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  for  services  performed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sxc.  107.  SusmssioN  of  Rxpost  on   Intxx- 

national  Tax  Compliancx. 
Not  later  than  December  31.  1972.  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  income  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  it  applies  to  busi- 
ness activities  carried  on  outside  the  United 
States  by  U.S.  corporations,  whether  directly 
or  through  foreign  entitles.  Such  report 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  a  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  the  enforcement  and 
compliance  problems  encountered  by  the 
Tretatiry  DeiMirtment  in  such  administration. 
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tttlx  n — UNTTXD  BTATxa  roKxioN  txaok  and 

XNTKSTlfXNT    COIClCISaiOIf 
Sxc.   301.        OXOANIXATTON     OF     THX     COMMIS- 
SION  MXUBXXSHIP 

(a)  The  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Commission  (referred  to  in  this 
subtitle  as  the  "Commission")  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  Commissioners  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  by  the  Preaident  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  Oom- 
nUssloner  unless  he  is  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
8t»t«».  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Preaident. 
is  possessed  of  qualifications  requisite  for 
developing  expert  knowledge  of  foreign  trade 
and  investment  problems  and  efficiency  in 
administering  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Not 
more  than  two  of  the  Commisalonera  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  One 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  public  interests,  one  shall  be  a 
reprsaentatlve  of  labor  interests,  and  one 
shall  be  a  representative  of  Industrial  Inter- 
este. 

(b)  Terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners 
first  taking  office  after  Jtily  1,  1973.  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination,  one  at  the  end  of  every 
second  year  foUowlng  July  1,  1973.  The  term 
of  office  of  ^  successor  to  any  such  CommU- 
sioner  shall  expire  six  years  from  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  bis  pre- 
decessor was  i4>pointed.  except  that  any  Com- 
missioner appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predeceaaor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(c)  The  Preaident  shaU  annually  designate 
one  of  the  Commissioners  as  Chairman  and 
one  ss  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  case 
of  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Chairman. 
A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  In  office 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  the  CommU- 
sion  may  function  notwithstanding  vacan- 
clss.  No  Commissioner  shall  actively  engage  in 


any  other  b\ialness,  vocation,  or  employment 
than  that  of  servfng  as  a  Commissioner. 

(d)(1)  Whenever,  in  any  case  calling  for 
findings  of  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Pi«sl. 
dent  by  law  to  maks  changes  In  import  re- 
strictions, a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
voting  are  unable  to  agree  upon  findings  or 
recommendations,  the  findings  (and  rec- 
(Hzunendatlona.  If  any)  of  any  one  of  the 
Commissioners  may  l>e  considered  by  the 
President  as  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Whenever,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation upon  Its  own  motion,  upon  com- 
plaint, or  upon  application  of  any  Interested 
party,  one-half  of  the  number  of  Commis- 
sioners voting  agree  that  the  Investigation 
should  be  made,  such  investlgaitlon  shall 
thereupon  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  statutory  authority  covering  the  matter 
in  question.  Whenever  the  Commission  U  au- 
thorized to  hold  hearings  in  the  course  of  any 
investigation  and  one-half  of  the  nvmiber 
of  Commissioners  voting  agree  that  hearings 
should  be  held,  such  hearings  shaU  thereupon 
be  held  in  accordance  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority covering  the  matter  In  question. 

TITLX    m— ^TTANTITATIVX    XXSTBAINT8 
ON    IMPOSTS 

Sec.  301.— QTTAimTATnrx  RxstxJuntb  fox  1972 

AND     StTCCXEDINO     YEARS. 

(a)  The  total  quantity  of  each  category  of 
goods  (as  defined  in  section  303  (f)),  pro- 
duced in  any  foreign  country  which  may  be 
entered  during  the  calendar  year  1973  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  annual  quantity  as 
determined  by  the  Commission  of  such  cate- 
gory produced  in  such  country  and  entered 
during  the  calendar  years  1966  to  1969. 

(b)  (1)  The  total  quantity  of  each  cate- 
gory of  goods  produced  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try which  may  be  entered  during  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1972  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  — 

(A)  the  total  quantity  determined  for  such 
category  for  such  country  under  subsection 
(a)  or  this  subsection  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  the  Increase  (or  decrease)  applicable 
under  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  (3)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  Increase 
(OT  decrease)  the  total  quantity  of  each  ca- 
tegory of  goods  produced  in  any  foreign 
country  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1971  by  an  amount  which 
the  Commission  estimates  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  total  quantity  of  imports 
in  each  category  bear  the  same  relationship 
to  United  States  production  of  the  goods  In 
such  category  as  existed  during  the  period 
1965-69. 

(B)  The  Commission  may  make  additional 
decreases  in  quotas  where  it  determines  that 
the  level  of  imports  provided  for  under  this 
section  Is  inhibiting  the  production  of  any 
manufactured  product. 

(C)  Any  increase  (or  decrease)  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  category  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  same  percentage  for  all 
foreign  countries. 

(D)  A  determination  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  each  category  for  each 
foreign  country  for  each  calendar  year  after 
1972  without  regard  to  the  nonapplication 
I  or  partial  nonapplication)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  such  category  for  such  country  for 
such  year  by  reason  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  or  Section  302. 

(o)  (1)  Any  atmual  quantitative  Umltatlon 
under  subMotlon  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  appUod 
on  a  calendar  quarter  or  other  Intra-annual 
basis  if  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
application  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  o<  this  section. 

(3)  If  tb«  application  of  subMotlon  (a) 
or  (b)  to  any  oatsgory  for  any  forslgn  ooun- 
try  begins  or  rsaumas  after  the  first  day  at 
any  fialenrtar  y«ar,  the  amount  of  the  quan- 
titative limitation  for  such  category  for  such 
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country  for  the  remainder  of  such  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  annual  amount  determined 
under  subaaotloa  (a)  or  (b),  adjusted  pro 
rata  according  to  the  number  at  full  months 
remaining  In  the  calendar  year  after  the 
date  of  such  beginning  or  such  resumption. 

(d)  The  quantitative  restraints  provided 
for  In  this  section  shall  not  be  applied  to 
any  category  of  goods  for  which  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  determined  that  *  *  *. 

(1)  a  voluntary  bilateral  or  multilateral 
government  to  government  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  302 
which  effectively  limits  imports  of  such  cate- 
gory, or 

(3)  quantitative  controls  have  been  im- 
posed piuvuant  to  some  other  law,  or  exist- 
ing govemment-to-government  International 
agreement. 

(3)  failure  to  Import  the  goods  would  cause 
long-term  disruption  of  U.S.  markets,  or 

(4)  the  domesrtlc  Industry  producing  com- 
peting goods  has  consistently  failed  to  make 
technological  innovations  required  to  remain 
competitive  with  foreign  producers. 

(e)  Any  quota  established  under  this  sec- 
tion for  an  item  which  la  uMd  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  in  the  United  States,  may 
be  IncretMed  by  the  Commission  to  a  level 
which  will  not  inhibit  the  production  of  such 
goods. 

(f)  If.  at  any  time,  the  Oommlaslan  de- 
termines that  any  country  quota  established 
under  this  section  will  not  be  filled,  it  shall 
so  Inform  the  President,  and  shall  distribute 
the  quota  among  new  or  existing  suppliers  as 
the  President  may  direct. 

(g)  Any  action  taken  under  subaectlon 
(d) ,  (e) ,  or  (f )  of  this  section  shall  not  take 
effect  before  the  30th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  notice  of  such  action  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Reglstw. 

Sec.  302.  Arrangements  or  Agreements  Reg- 
ulating Imports. 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
clude bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements 
or  agreements  with  the  governments  of  for- 
eign countries  regulating,  by  category,  the 
quantities  of  articles  produced  in  such  for- 
eign countries  which  may  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  or  entered  and  to  issue  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
such  arrangements  or  agreements.  In  con- 
cluding any  arrangement  or  agreement  under 
this  subsection,  the  Preaident  shall  take  into 
account  conditions  in  the  United  States 
market,  the  need  to  avoid  disruption  of  that 
market,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate  in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Whenever  a  multilateral  arrangement 
or  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 
(a)  is  In  effect  among  the  countries.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  which  account  for  a 
significant  part  of  world  trade  In  the  article 
concerned  and  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment contemplates  the  establishment  of 
limitations  on  the  trade  In  the  article  pro- 
duced In  countries  not  parties  to  such  ar- 
rangement or  agreement,  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  the  total  quan- 
tity of  the  article  produced  In  each  country 
not  a  party  to  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment which  may  enter. 

Sec.  303.  Administration. 

ta)  The  rulemaking  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  chapter. 

(b)  All  quantitative  limitations  establish- 
ed under  this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  ar- 
rangement or  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title,  all  exemptions  established  under 
this  title  and  all  extensions  or  terminations 
thereof,  and  all  regulations  promulgated  to 
carry  out  this  title  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  «aoh 
period  the  total  quantity  of  each  category 
of  goods  produced  In  each  foreign  country 


the  entry  of  which  Is  affected  by  such  a 
quantitative  limitation  on  Importation;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
total  quantity  so  entered  during  such  pe- 
riod shall  not  exceed  the  total  quantity  so 
certified. 

(c)  There  shall  be  promulgated  as  a  part 
of  tho  appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  Annotated,  all  quantita- 
tive limitations  and  exemptions  established 
under  this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title  and  all  quantitative  limitations  other- 
wise established  pursuant  to  law,  or  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
302. 

(d)  One  year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
and  by  July  1  of  each  succeeding  year,  the 
Commission  shall  publish  a  report  to  the 
Congress  reviewing  actions  taken  by  it  under 
this  title  during  that  year. 

(e)  The  term  "category"  means  a  grouping 
of  goods  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  using  the  five- 
digit  and  seven-digit  item  numbers  applied 
to  such  articles  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  Uulted  States.  Annotated,  as  published 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
Groupings  shall  not  be  made  that  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  assembly  or  production  of 
any  item  or  component  in  the  United  States. 

(f)  In  order  to  make  the  estimate  required 
by  section  301(b)(3)(A)  the  Commission 
shall  each  year  make  an  estimate  of  the 
United  States  production  during  the  preced- 
ing U.S.  fiscal  year  of  the  goods,  commer- 
cially the  same  as  those  contained  In  each 
category  of  goods.  Such  estimate  shall  be 
bexed  on  the  best  information  available  at 
the  time  when  the  estimate  is  made,  and 
shall  be  reviewed  and  ujxlated  annually.  Such 
estimates  of  the  U.S.  production  together 
with  the  resulting  Import  quotas  for  the 
succeeding  year  shall  be  published  by 
the  Commission  on  or  before  October  1  of 
each  year.  The  Commission  shall  change  its 
estimates  when  it  determines  that  existing 
estimates  for  that  year  are  substantially  in 
error. 

(g)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
m  the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  term  "produced"  means  manufac- 
tured or  produced. 

(1)  The  term  "foreign  coxmtry"  includes 
a  foreign  InstrumentaUty. 

im-E    IV ^AMXNDMKNTS    TO    THX    ANTTDUMPINC 

AND   COUNTXRVAIUNO    DTTTT    ACTS 
Sxc.   401.   AMXNSMXNTS   to  THX   ANTmOMPtNG 

Act. 

The  Antidumping  Act  of  1931  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  301.  (a)  Whenever  a  class  or  kind  of 
foreign  merchandise  Is  being,  or  Is  likely  to 
be,  sold  In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at 
less  than  Its  fair  value  and  an  Industry  in 
the  United  States  is  being  or  Is  likely  to  be 
Injured,  or  is  prevented  from  being  eatsb- 
llshed,  by  reason  of  the  liiq>ortatlon  of  such 
merchandise  Into  the  Unltsd  States,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such 
merobandlse.  In  addition  to  any  other  duties 
Impoosd  thereon  by  law,  %  spwUl  dumping 
duty  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  price  or  the  exporter's 
sales  prloe  and  the  fc»«lgn  market  value  (or. 
In  the  absence  of  such  value,  the  constructed 
value). 

"  (b)  The  United  States  Foreign  'lYade  and 
Investment  Oommlsslon  (herslnaftsr  called 
tbs  "Commission")  is  hersby  authorlasd  to 
inveetlgats  complaint (s)  filed  with  It  on  be- 
half of  any  Industry  by  a  firm  or  group  of 
workera,  to  make  such  Invsstlgstlon  as  It 
deems  necessary,  and  to  Issue  orders  to  effeo- 
tuats  the  provisions  of  this  Aet.  Oommlailon 
proosedlngi  and  actions  under  this  Aet  shall 
be  completed  within  four  months  of  the  filing 
of  a  complaint,  and  shall  bs  In  aooordanos 


with  the  provisions  of  subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter 6  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  Any 
final  order  entered  In  any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  a  Commission  bearing  and  ihall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  cbi4>ter  168  of  tlUs  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  the  provisions  of  chj^tter 
7  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United  SUtss  OodS. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Conunlsslon  has  reason 
to  believe  or  suspect  from  Infocmatlon  pre- 
sented to  it,  that  tbs  purchass  price  is  lees,  or 
that  the  exporter's  sales  price  la  less  or  likely 
to  be  less,  than  the  foreign  market  value  or, 
in  the  absence  of  such  value,  than  the  con- 
structed value,  it  shall  forthwith  publish 
notice  of  that  fact  In  the  Federal  Baglster 
and  shall  direct  the  withholding  of  appraise-  ^ 
ment  reports  as  to  such  merchandise  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  tor  consump- 
tion, not  more  than  one  hundred  igiA  twenty 
days  before  the  question  of  dumping  has 
been  raised  by  or  presented  to  it,  until  the 
further  order  of  the  Commission,  or  until  the 
Commission  has  completed  its  investigation 
in  regard  to  such  merchandise. 

"Sxc.  303.  (a)  Upon  Information  of  the 
l88\iance  of  an  order  by  the  Oommlsslon  pro- 
viding for  the  impoelUon  of  a  special  dump- 
ing duty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall,  through  the  proper  officers.  Impoas  ths 
special  dumping  duty  on  all  Imported  mer- 
chandise, whether  dutiable  or  free  of  duty,  of 
a  class  or  kind  prescribed  In  the  Commission's 
order,  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption,  not  more  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  the  question  of 
dtunping  was  raised  by  or  presented  to  ths 
Commission,  and  sa  to  which  no  appraise-  ^ 
ment  report  has  been  made  before  such  order 
has  been  made.  (Plus  conforming  changes  In 
subsequent  sectlona.) 

Sxc.  403.  Amxndmxnts  to  the  Cottntsxtaiuno 
DottLaw. 

The  Countervailing  Duty  Law  (Section  803 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1980.  19  USC  i  1303)  Is 
Amended  to  Read  as  Follows : 

Sxc.  803.  Countervailing  Duties. 

Whenever  any  country,  dependency,  colony. 
province,  or  other  pKilltlcal  subdivision  of 
government,  person,  partnership,  association, 
cartel,  or  corporation  shall  pay  or  bestow, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  and  bounty  or  grant 
upon  the  manufacture  or  production  or  ex- 
port of  any  article  or  merchandise  manufac- 
tured or  produced  in  such  country,  depend- 
ency, colony,  province,  or  other  political  sub- 
dlvl^on  of  government,  and  such  article  or 
merchandise  Is  dutiable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  then  upon  the  Importation  of 
any  such  article  or  merchandise  Into  the 
United  States,  whether  the  same  shall  be  im- 
ported directly  from  the  country  of  produc- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  whether  such  article 
or  merchandise  is  Imported  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  exported  from  the  country  of 
production  or  has  been  changed  In  condition 
by  remanufacture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid.  In  all  such  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  othwwise  Imposed  by  this  Act. 
an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount 
of  such  bounty  or  grant,  however  the  same 
be  paid  or  bestowed.  ITie  United  States 
Foreign  Trade  and  Inveetment  Oommlsslon 
is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  ct»n- 
plalnt(t)  filed  under  this  section  or  upon  Its 
Initiative  and  to  Issue  orders  to  effectuate  ths 
provisions  of  this  ssotlon.  Such  orders  shall 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  Upon  information  or  the  issuance 
of  an  ordsr  by  ths  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Commission,  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  through  ths  proper  offloert,  impose 
ths  addiuonal  duty  pnserlbsd  thersln.  For- 
sign  Ttads  and  InvsstiBMit  Ooounlaalon  pro- 
ossdlnga  and  aottoas  vndsr  t&U  ssotloa  ttoaXi 
be  oomplsted  wltHfn  foor  mnnths  of  ths  fil- 
ing of  a  oomplatnt,  and  shall  bs  In  aoootdsaos 
with  ths  provisions  of  subdtaptsr  IZ  of  eh^>- 
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t«r  5  of  UUe  6  of  tb«  Uoltad  States  Code,  aid 
any  anal  onler  entered  In  any  >ucb  proo  ed- 
Ing  aball  be  subject  to  Judicial  renew  In  tbe 
manner  prescribed  In  chapter  168  of  tltli  38 
of  tbe  United  States  Ckxle. 

TTTLS    V — AMXMDltXHTS   TO   THI   TBAOI   SZH  LX- 

uoN  ACT  or  less — annrsncxirr  aanazAK  cs 

SBC.  Ml.   PBTtnONB    AMD    DSTHUaMATIOia 

Sec.  801  of  the  Trade  Xxpanslon  Ad  of 
1B<I3  la  hereby  ameiuled  to  read  as  folic  ira : 
"Sac.  SOI.  PnmoMi  akp  DxrxxuiNATn  its. 
"(a)  (1)  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustn  >nt 
under  section  1981  of  this  title  may  be  1  led 
with  tbe  Foreign  Trade  and  InTestment  O  m- 
mlaelon  by  a  trade  association,  firm,  certl  led 
or  recognized  union,  or  other  representa  Ive 
ot  an  Industry. 

(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  Ull- 
glblllty  to  apply  for  adjustment  assists  ice 
under  Part  n  of  this  subchapter  may  be  fl  led 
with  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Investm  tnt 
Commission  by  a  Arm  or  its  representat  ve. 
and  a  petition  for  a  determination  of  ill- 
glbillty  to  apply  for  adjustment  asslstai  >ce 
may  be  filed  with  the  Foreign  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Commission  by  a  group  of  worl  ers 
or  by  their  certified  or  recognised  unlod  or 
other  duly  authorised  repreeentatWe. 

(8)  Whenever  a  petition  la  filed  under  1  hit 
subsection,  the  Foreign  Trade  and  InT<  it- 
ment  Commission  shall  transmit  a  oipy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  a  request  of  the  PresUUut, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committesi  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  tbe  House  of  Represei]  m- 
tivee,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  tbe  11  • 
ing  of  a  petition  by  the  petitioner  under  st  b- 
section  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  the  Forfl  gn 
Trade  and  Investment  Commission  si  all 
promptly  make  an  investigation  to  determ  ne 
whether,  an  article  Is  being  imported  h  ito 
the  United  Statee  In  such  Increased  quax  ti- 
tles, either  actual  or  relative  as  to  oontrlb  ite 
■ubstantlally  (whether  or  not  such  Increa  »d 
imports  are  the  major  factor  or  the  prim  \rj 
factor)  toward  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  serlotu  injury  to  the  domestic  Indi  is- 
try  producing  an  article  which  Is  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  the  Impor  »d 
article. 

For  the  pxupoees  of  section  301  (b)  (I)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  (19  Ui  .C. 
1901  (b)  (1)),  as  amended  by  this  Act.  be 
term  'industry*  means  the  aggregate  of  th  «e 
firms  or  appropriate  subdivisions  ther  of 
which  produce  a  product  or  oomponi  nt 
threatened  by  imports.  Where  the  product  or 
component  is  produced  In  a  distinct  part  or 
section  of  an  establishment,  whether  or  i  ot 
the  firm  has  one  or  more  establlshmeO  ts, 
such  part  or  section  shall  be  considered  m 
appropriate  subdivision.  Y 

(2)  In  making  Its  determination  Tinfer 
paragraph  (1),  the  Foreign  Trade  and  si- 
vestment  Commission  shall  take  Into  ( c- 
count  all  economic  factors  which  It  consld  irs 
relevant,  including  Idling  of  product  ve 
facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a  level  of 
reasonable  profit,  unemployment  or  undi  ir- 
employment.  loss  of  fringe  benefits,  and  de- 
creased or  stagnant  wages. 

(8)  No  Investigation  for  the  purpose 
paragraph  (1)  sbaU  be  made,  upon  petit 
filed  under  subsection  (a)    (1)   of  this 
tlon.  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
ter  as  a  previous  investigation  under  pal 
graph  (1) ,  unless  one  year  has  elapsed  sii 
tbe  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
slon  made  lu  report  to  the  President  of 
results  of  such  prevUnis  investigation. 

(c)  (1)  In  tbe  case  of  a  petUlon  by  a 
for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
for  adjustment  asslstaooe  tindsr  part  n 
this  subcbaptar,  the  Foreign  Trade  and  ^- 
vestmsnt  Oommtsslop  rtiau  pron^tly  ma  ce 
an  InTastlffttiOD  to  determine  whether,  ,n 
artlflle  like  or  directly  competitive  with  m 
article  produced  by  tbe  firm  is  being  U  i- 
ported  into  tbe  United  States  In  such 
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creased  quantities  either  actual  or  relative 
as  to  contribute  substantially  (whether  or 
not  such  Increased  imports  are  the  major 
factor  or  the  primary  factor)  toward  causing 
or  threatening  to  cause,  serious  injury  to 
such  firm.  In  making  its  determination 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Commission  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count all  economic  factors  which  it  consid- 
ers relevant,  including  idling  of  productive 
facilities  of  the  firm,  Inability  of  the  firm  to 
operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  In  the  firm, 
loss  of  fringe  benefits,  and  decreased  or  stag- 
xiant  wages. 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  workers  for  a  determination  of  eUglblllty 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  imder 
part  in  of  this  subchapter,  the  Foreign 
Trade  and  Investment  Coomilssion  shall 
promptly  make  an  Investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether,  an  article  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive with  an  article  produced  by  such 
workers'  firm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof,  Is  being  imported  Into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities  (either 
actual  or  relative)  as  to  contribute  substan- 
tially (whether  or  not  such  Increased  imports 
are  the  major  factor  or  the  primary  factor) 
toward  causing  or  threatening  to  cause, 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a 
significant  ntimber  or  proportion  of  the  work- 
ers of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

(d)(1)  In  the  course  of  any  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section, 
the  Foreign  Trade  Investment  Commission 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  public 
bearings  and  shall  afford  Interested  parties 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi- 
dence and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  any  Investigation 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (c)(3)  of  this 
section,  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Oammlasloa  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  If  requested  by  the 
petitioner,  ot  If,  within  10  days  after  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  hearing  is 
requested  by  any  other  party  showing  a 
proper  Interest  In  the  subject  matter  of  the 
investigation,  and  shall  afford  Interested 
parties  an  oppcxtunlty  to  be  present,  to  pro- 
duce evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

(e)  Should  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Commission  find  with  respect  to  any 
article,  as  the  result  of  Its  investigation, 
the  serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  it  shall 
find  the  quantitative  restriction  on  such 
article  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  such  injury  and  shall  make  such 
modification  of  the  quantitative  restraints 
determined  under  title  n  of  this  Act  as  is 
necessary  to  put  into  ^ect  the  determina- 
tion made  under  this  section. 

(f)  (1)  The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  a-eeident 
the  results  of  each  Investigation  under  this 
section  and  Include  in  each  report  any  dis- 
senting or  separate  views.  The  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Commission  shall  furnish 
to  the  President  a  transcript  of  the  hearings 
and  any  briefs  which  may  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  coimectlon  with  each  investiga- 
tion. 

(3)  The  report  of  tbe  Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Commission  at  Its  determination 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  petition  is  filed  (or  the  date  on  whloh  the 
request  or  resolution  Is  received  or  the  mo- 
tion is  adopted,  as  the  case  may  be).  Upon 
making  suoh  report  to  the  Presldsnt,  ths 
Foreign  Trade  and  Investmsnt  CommlMlon 
shall  promptly  make  public  such  T*part,  and 
shall  cause  a  stmunary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
llsbed-ln  the  Federal  BagUter, 

(8)  The  report  of  the  Vfoeign  Trade  and 
Investment  Commission  q€  its  determination 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (o)(a)   of  this 


section  with  req>ect  to  any  firm  or  group  of 
workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time,  but  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  la  filed, 
(g)  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Com- 
mission proceedings  under  this  title  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  0  of  title  S  of  the 
United  Sutes  Code.  Any  final  order  entered 
In  such  proceeding  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  c^portimlty  for  a  Commission 
hearing  and  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  the  manner  prescribed  In  chapter  158 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  7  of  title  S  of 
United  States  Code. 

Sxc.  602.  PaKsmxNTiAi.  AcnoM  Arrxs  Fokxign 

TSADK     AND    IXVXSTKZNT    COIUUS- 

sxoM  Detesmination. 
Section  302  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
19S2  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sbc.  303.  PsxsmximAL  Action  Arrxa  Fo>- 

KICN  TRAOX  AKD  IirvaSTICXI«T  COICAUSSION  Dx- 
TXXMUVATION aXKKXAI.  AUTHOaTTT 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  report  from  the  For- 
eign Trade  and  Investment  Commission  con- 
taining an  affirmative  flnrfing  under  section 
301(b)  of  this  Utle  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dustry, the  President  may — 

(1)  provide,  with  respect  to  such  Industry, 
that  its  firms  may  request  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  part  II 
of  this  subchapter, 

(2)  provide,  with  respect  to  suoh  Industry, 
that  Its  workers  may  request  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  part  m  of 
this  subchapter,  or 

(3)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions." 
(Plus  conforming  changes  In  subsequent 

sections) 

xnxx  VI — roaxiGN   invxstmxnt  and  txch- 

NOLOGY    EXPOBT    CONTXOLS 

Sxc.  601(a).  The  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  prohibit  any  person  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  engag- 
ing In  any  transaction  mvolvlng  a  direct  or 
indirect  transfer  of  capital  to  oi  within  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  national  thereof 
when  In  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
transfer  would  result  In  a  net  decrease  In  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States.  The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to 
effectuate  this  section. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  a  valid  regu- 
lation issued  under  authority  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•  100,000  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  602(a)  The  President  Is  hereby  su- 
thorlaed  to  prohibit  any  holder  of  a  United 
States  patent  from  manufacturing  the  pat- 
ented product  or  using  the  patented  process, 
or  from  licensing  others  to  manufacture  the 
patented  product  or  using  the  patented  proc- 
ess, outside  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
when  in  the  Judgment  of  the  President  such 
prohibition  will  contribute  to  increased  em- 
ployment In  the  Umted  Statee.  The  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to 
effectuate  this  section. 

(b)  The  patent  of  any  patentee  who  vio- 
lates any  regulation  validly  issued  hereunder 
shall  be  unenforceable  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Xn-LI    VII OTHEX    FOaXlON   TKAOE    PROVISIONS 

Sxc.  701.  Reports  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  and  other  agencies. 

(a)  Section  636g  of  title  12  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  secnlannually 
a  complete  and  detailed  report  of  iu  opara- 
tlons.  The  report  shall  be  as  of  tbe  does  of 
business  on  June  80  and  December  81  of  each 
year." 
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The  report  shall  include  detailed  informa- 
tion from  which  a  Judgment  can  be  made 
of  the  effects  Bank  operations  are  having  on 
United  States  exports.  Imports  and  employ- 
ment.       ,   ^^ 

(b)  Section  2394(a)  of  title  22  of  the 
United  States  Code  la  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall,  whUe  funds 
made  avaUable  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  remain  avaUable  for  obligation, 
transmit  to  the  Congress  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  a  report  concerning  opera- 
tions m  that  fiscal  year  under  this  chapter. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  information 
on  the  operation  of  the  investment  guaranty 
program  and  on  progress  under  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  non-dlscrimlnatlon  decla- 
ration contamed  In  section  2151  of  this  tlUe. 
Each  such  report  sball  also  contain  a 
detaUed  review  of  the  extent  to  which  proj- 
ects financed  under  any  foreign  aaslstance 
program  are  exporting  their  output  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  extent  to  which  sec- 
Uon  2370(d)  of  tlUe  32  has  been  compiled 
with. 

(c)  A  new  subsection  C  is  added  to  section 
2  of  title  29  of  the  United  States  Code  as 
follows: 

•■2c.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall 
collect,  collate  and  report  at  least  once  each 
year,  or,  more  often  If  necessary,  full  and 
complete  statistics  on  the  conditions  of 
workers  employed  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  and  United  States  Corporations  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  the  products  and  dlstrlbuUon  of  the 
products  of  the  same.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  a  worker  shtUl  be  deemed  to  be 
employed  by  a  United  States  corporation  if 
the  business  organization  employing  him  is 
more  than  10%  beneficially  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  United  States  Corporations." 

Sec.  702  (a)  No  producer,  manufacturer  or 
dealer  shaU  ship  ot  deUver  for  shipment  in 
commerce  any  goods  containing  foreign  made 
components  unless  such  goods  are  clearly 
marked  in  a  conspicuo\is  place  as  legibly. 
Indelibly  and  permanenUy  as  the  nature  of 
the  article  or  container  will  permit  In  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  to  an  \iltlmate  pur- 
chaser in  the  United  States  the  English  name 
of  the  country  or  oountriee  of  orlgm  of  the 
foreign  made  components. 

(b)  No  producer,  manufacturer  or  dealer 
shall  advertise  for  aale  In  Commerce  any 
gooda  containing  foreign  made  componenta 
unless  such  advertising  clearly  mdicatee  to 
an  \iltlmate  purchaser  to  the  United  States 
the  English  name  of  the  ooxmtry  or  countries 
or  origin  of  the  foreign  made  components. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  this  section. 

(d)  Whoever  willfully  violates  this  section 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000  for  each 
violation.  ^ 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Schedule  8,  part  1,  subpart  B 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  UB.C.   1202)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  item  807.00; 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  806.30; 

(3)  by  striking  out  headnote  3;  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  headnote  4  as  head- 
note  3. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arUolea  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
constmiptlon  aftar  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  704.  Section  481(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  UJ3.0.  1481  (a))  U  amanded— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (0);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immedlattfy  after  such 
paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Such  Information  as  to  product  de- 
•crlpUon  as  U  required  to  b«  made  a  part  of 
the  entry  by  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 


ules of  the  United  States  Annotated  issued 
pursuant  to  section  484(e)  of  this  Act;  and." 


SEcnON-BY-SxcnoN  Analysis  of  thx  Porxign 

TSADX  AND  INVXSTMXNT  ACT  OF  1073 
TITLE  I 

Section  101.  The  bUl  would  modernize  the 
tax  laws  by  ending  certain  tax  Incentives  that 
now  encourages  UjB.  firms  to  invest  overseas. 
Section  102.  Taxation  of  earnings  and  prof- 
Its  of  controUed  foreign  corporations. 

Section  991  requires  that  earnings  and 
proflU  from  foreign  Investment  be  reported 
with  a  breakdown  as  to  the  source  of  the 
income  (i.e.— from  each  country)  for  the  year 
In  which  profits  were  earned;  and  that  re- 
ported earnings  and  profits  follow  generally 
the  rules  now  applied  to  corporations  within 
the  UJB.,  with  adjustments  for  prior  year's 
deficits,  and  exemptions  for  reporting  of  In- 
come where  foreign  legal  restrictions  make 
such  reporting  unrealistic  or  U.S.  laws  make 
such  reporting  unfair. 

Section  992  defines  the  U.S.  corporation  as 
one  with  10%  or  more  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany's stock  and  defines  "control"  as  owner- 
ship of  more  than  60%  of  the  stock.  It  defines 
the  foreign  corporation  with  provUlons  for 
assuring  that  Indirect  control  shall  be  In- 
cluded. 

Section  993  establishes  the  mechanism  for 
determining  what  is  considered  stock  owner- 
ship, either  direct  or  Indirect. 

Section  994  provides  against  double  taxa- 
tion by  exempting  income  that  has  already 
been  reported  for  taxes  In  the  UJB.  or  abroad 
through  a  chain  of  relationships  which  would 
be  taxed  anyway.  Proof  Is  required  for  this 
exemption,  so  that  Information  on  relation- 
ships vrlll  be  available. 

Section  996  makes  provision  so  that  the 
UJB.  stock  has  a  taxable  value  related  to  the 
new  provisions.  The  basis  or  the  taxable  value 
of  the  corporate  stock  wUl  be  adjusted  by 
whatever  amount  Is  Included  or  excluded  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  U.S.  cori>oratlon.  This 
assures  that  VB.  income  abroad  does  not 
escape  proper  capital  gains  or  other  revenue 
collection.  The  adj\istment  In  the  "basis" 
may  be  upwards  for  inclusions  or  downward 
for  exclusions. 

Section  996.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Issue  regulations  to  require  records  and 
accounts  to  be  malntalnec*.  to  enable  the  pro- 
visions to  be  enforced. 

Section  3  repeals  the  tax  credit  now  given 
UB.  firms  abroad  for  payment  of  foreign  in- 
come taxes.  The  credit  la  also  ended  for  the 
taxea  U£.  firms  now  pay  on  royalties  received 
by  the  oorporaUons  for  the  use  of  patents 
outside  the  UJB.  Thus  the  repeal  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  discourages  both  the  foreign 
Investment  and  the  transfer  of  technology. 

Section  4.  UJ3.  firms  are  required  to  apply 
conservative  depreciation  rules  In  estimating 
their  tax  write-offs  for  foreign  operations. 
This  ends  practic  i  that  encourage  foreign 
Investmsnt  by  allowing  firms  to  use  unrealis- 
tic measurements  of  foreign  oosts  of  property, 
machinery,  etc..  In  estimating  depreciation  of 
that  machinery. 

Section  6  ends  tax-tree  treatment  for  U.S. 
firms'  incomes  from  licensing  and  trans- 
ferring patents  to  foreign  corporations.  This 
would  discourage  the  export  of  technology  by 
taxing  income  from  such  transfer. 

Section  6  would  end  another  unfair  en- 
couragement to  foreign  corporate  operations 
by  eliminating  the  tax  advantages  for  U.S. 
business  to  expand  abroad  by  giving  special 
tax  exemptions  to  their  personnel  who  spend 
17  out  of  18  months  overseas  working  for  a 
foreign  branch  or  other  foreign  subsidiary  of 
a  U..S  firm. 

TTTUi  n — KSTAausaiczMT  OF  THE  Fomaif 
r%um  AND  nrvaancBn  ooksohion 
A  thiM  man  lndtp«nd«nt  OommlailoD  U 
oTMitad  to  regolata  VB.  foratgn  trad*.  Tbe 
new  aganoy,  whloh  woxdd  i«plaoe  the  Tariff 
Oommtnlon  and  oartaln  alemanta  of  tbe 
Treasury,  Oommfsroe  and  Xjabor  Dmiartmanta. 


would  have  much  more  power  to  regulate 
imports  than  any  of  these  agenlces  have 
under  existing  legislation. 

The  number  of  Commissioners  is  set  at 
three:  outdated  language  Is  removed;  politi- 
cal balance  is  maintained  and  public,  labor 
and  industrial  Interests  are  to  be  represented. 

The  terms  of  the  commissioners  will  be 
six  years.  One  term  will  expire  every  other 
year. 


xrrLB  m— QnANTiTATivx  kkstraintb  on 

OCPOKTB 

In  general  quotas  would  be  set  on  all  im- 
ports, except  (a)  where  there  Is  a  voluntary 
government  to  government  agreement,  or 
(b)  where  quotas  are  already  Impoeed  pur- 
suant to  e^ii^ting  law.  or  (c)  where  failure 
to  lmp<^  the  goods  would  cause  long-term 
disruption  of  UJ3.  markets  (e.g.  coffee,  tea. 
bananas  and  other  gooda  not  produced  in  the 
United  Statee),  or  (d)  where  the  competing 
donuBtic  Industry  has  conslstentiy  tallad  to 
modernize  its  production  facilities. 

All  othM  categories  of  goods  would  be 
subject  to  quotas  set  by  the  United  States 
Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Ooounlaslon 
under  guidelines  eeUbllshed  In  the  bUl.  For 
the  first  year  (1972)  the  quotas  would  be 
equal  to  average  anuTial  Imports  during  tbe 
period  1966-89.  In  succeeding  years  the  quoU 
would  be  increased  or  decreased  In  order  to 
matntAin  the  ratio  between  Imports  and  do- 
mestic production  whlch.axlsted  during  the 
period  1966-69,  as  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  wotUd  also  have 
authority  to  Increase  the  quoU  on  any  Items 
which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
secondary  goods  in  the  UB.  to  a  level  which 
will  not  inhibit  UB.  production  of  the  sec- 
ondary goods. 

Tbe  CommlsslCKi  Is  authorized  to  estimate 
the  average  annual  imports,  if  necessary. 

Imports  In  1972  are  limited  to  tha  annual 
average  iat  1966-69. 

Changes  in  the  Import  quota  are  manda- 
tory as  VB.  production  goes  up  or  down,  so 
that  imports  of  an  Item  wUl  always  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  domestic  produotkm  as 
existed  m  the  period  1966-09.  mms.  if  ovar- 
aU  In^xnrts  were  eq\ial  to  26%  of  domestic 
production  during  that  period,  the  import 
quota  would  always  be  26%  of  UJ3.  pro- 
duction. 

Any  quota  for  components  or  ingredients 
of  goods  produced  In  the  UJB.  may  be  en- 
larged. If  necessary.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  goods  In  the  V&. 

Section  303.  If  a  country  refuses  to  be- 
come a  party  to  a  voluntary  agreement  irtilch 
the  VS.  has  signed  with  other  supplying 
countries,  the  Commission  may  establish  an 
involtmtary  quota  at  a  lower  level  for  that 
country,  thus  providing  greater  incentive  to 
Join  the  voluntary  agreement. 

Section  303  (a).  This  procedure  Is  in- 
tended to  assure  procedural  fatmess. 

Section  303(b).  The  Commission,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  will  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount 
of  goods  in  each  category  whloh  Is  to  be 
entered. 

The  Commission  will  be  required  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  report  of  Its  actions. 

Section  303  (e).  The  Oommiaslon  may 
group  five  and  seven  digit  T5US  categories 
for  purposes  of  establishing  the  "categories 
of  goods"  to  which  quotas  wUl  l»e  i^ipUed. 
This  will  permit,  greater  flaxlbUity  In  the 
administration  of  the  quotas,  and  wUl  make 
It  unneoessary  for  the  Commission  to  set  a 
separate  quota  for  each  of  the  10.000  seven 
digit  Items  or  for  each  of  the  7,000  five  digit 
Items.  Tbe  groupings  shaiU  not  be  made  in 
such  a  way  to  adversely  affect  UB.  produc- 
tion of  the  Itraos  or  components. 

Section  aos  (f).  The  Commission  will  be 
dlraetad  to  make  astlmataa  of  domastle  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  whloh  are  like  or  di- 
reoUy  oompetttive  with  the  imparted  goods 
In  each  of  tbe  quota  oatagorles  It  aeu  up. 
Slnoe  tbe  quota  catagorles  are  InltlaUy  baaed 
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on  tta«  TSUS,  and  since  statistics  on  domes 
production  are  collected  on  a  different  ba 
It  la  almost  certain  that  there  will  neyer 
figures  for  domestic  production  wMch  v 
exactly  match  the  quota  categories.  Accor 
Ingly,  In  order  to  bridge  this  gap,  and  st 
keep  imports  tied  to  the  level  of  domes! 
production,  the  Commission  is  given  authol 
Ity  to  estimate  domestic  production. 

TrrLS  vr  i 

In  order  to  modemlae  the  Antldumplog 
Act,  shorten  the  time  required  to  process^ 
complaint,  and  place  the  administration  cf 
the  Act  In  one  agency,  it  is  neeeesary  to  matt 
substantial  changes  In  the  law. 

In  general,  the  new  Antidumping  Ao^ 
would  make  the  following  changes  from  e» 
latlng  law: 

(a)  one  agency  would  make  both  the  les» 
than-falr-value  and  Injury  determination^ 

(b)  the  agency  would  be  reqiilred  to  oom» 
plete  the  entire  proceeding  within  tov 
months  of  the  fUlng  of  a  complaint; 

(c)^  the  agency  proceeding  would  be  on  th# 
record  and  subject  to  the  Admlnlstratlvf 
Procedure  Act; 

(d)  either  party  would  be  entitled  to  ap4 
poal  to  the  courts  from  the  agency  decision^ 

Specific  statutory  changes  are: 

(1)  Complaints  are  to  be  filed  with  th« 
new  Commission  rather  than  the  Treasure 
Department. 

(3)  New  language  makes  clear  that  |p^}up« 
of  workers  may  file  complalnta. 

(3)  Entire  Antidumping  proceeding  must 
be  completed  In  four  months.  Under  existing 
law.  the  Tariff  Commission  is  limited  to  thre* 
months  for  the  Injiury  determination  butt 
Treasury  can  take  as  long  as  it  Uk^  for 
the  less-than-fatr-value  determination.  Thus, 
under  existing  law,  the  total  proceeding  ha» 
sometimes  taken  more  than  two  years. 

(4)  Actions  of  the  Commission  are  mad« 
subject  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
thereby  encoiiraglng  procedural  fairness. 

(6)  Actions  of  the  Commission  are  made 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  403.  This  amendment  would  Changs 
the  procedures  under  the  CountervalUng 
Duty  Act  to  Insure  greater  enforcement. 
Under  the  proposed  Amendment,  complalnta 
would  be  made  to  the  Commission  rather 
than  the  Treasury  Department,  proceedings 
would  be  conducted  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  the  Commission  would  b» 
required  to  complete  Its  action  within  four 
months  (rather  than  no  time  limit  under 
the  existing  law) ,  and  either  party  coald  ap- 
peal the  Commission's  decision  to  the  Courts. 

Specific  changes  are : 

(1)  Complalnta  are  to  be  filed  with  the. 
new  Commission  rather  than  the  Treasury. 

(2)  Commission  proceedings  are  made  sub- 1 
Ject  to  the  APA.  * 

(3)  A  four  month  time  limit  Is  Imposed. 

(4)  Klther  party  may  seek  Judicial  review. 

TTTLM  V 

The  existing  EMape  CUuse— statute  has  I 
been  revised.  While  the  establishment  of 
quanUUtlve  restralnU  severely  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  escape  clause  action,  there  still 
remains  the  poealbUlty  of  Instances  of  seri- 
ous Injury. 

In  general  the  proposed  amendmenta  would 
transfer  responsibility  for  admlnUtratlon  of 
the  Escape  Clause  from  the  Tariff  Commls- 
slon  and  the  President  to  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  and  Investment  Commission.  The 
Commission  would  Investigate  complalnta  by 
repreeenUtlves  of  the  domestic  Industries 
Including  unions. 

If    the    Commission    d«yn((n«d    that    an 
Industrv   li««.«i-n-— «»-^^^ju,^    ^   ^ 

it  would  de- 
.Is  required  to 
ay  Um  Injury  and  would  put  that  quota 
into  effect.  The  Commlssloo's  ptooeedlnai 
would  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
AdmlatatntlT*  ProoMltire  Aet  and  would  be 
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subject  to  Judicial  review  upon  petition  by 
either  party. 

A  specific  definition  of  Industry  u  pro- 
vided.  Spedflo  statutory  changes  are: 

(1)  The  new  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Commission,  rather  than  the  Tariff 
Oommtsstoo,  would  receive  complalnta  and 
oonduct  Investigations. 

(3)  The  increased  Importa  complained  of 
need  not  be  the  result  of  trade  agreement 
coQoessions. 

(3)  The  statute  could  be  Invoked  If  Im- 
porta are  only  relatively  increasing.  Thus,  If 
l™Port«  »re  increasing  their  share  of  a  de- 
cUnlng  market,  it  would  be  enough  to  In- 
voke the  Act. 

(4)  The  increased  Importa  need  vily  "con- 
trlbuta  substantially"  to  causing  or  threatan- 
Ing  to  cause  serious  Injury.  In  the  cxurent 
statute  Increased  Importa  must  be  the  major 
factor  in  causing  or  threataning  to  cause  the 
serious  injury. 

(6)  The  amendmenta  make  clear  that  the 
Commission  is  to  consider  loss  of  fringe  bene- 
fits and«lgnant  wages  as  an  element  of  se- 
rious injury  to  an  industry. 

(8)  Under  present  law.  if  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  that  an  Industry  or  firm  has 
been  seriously  Injured  as  a  result  of  conces- 
sion generate!  increased  importa,  it  must 
find  the  amount  of  duty  or  quota  which 
would  be  necesskry  to  remedy  the  Injury. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  new 
Commission  could  only  Impose  quotas. 

(7)  Under  existing  law,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion merely  sends  Ita  report  to  the  President 
who  decides  whether  or  not  to  Impose  the 
Import  restrictions.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  Commission  would  hav«  the 
power  to  Impose  the  restrictions  Itself. 

(8)  Commission  proceedings  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and 
to  Judicial  review. 

(9)  Since  the  new  Commlasion  will  have 
power  to  Impose  quotas  (and  In  appropriate 
cases  will  be  required  to  do  it),  this  option 
Is  removed  from  the  President's  powers.  Un- 
der the  amendment  the  President  would  only 
decide  whether  to  grant  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  the  workers  and  firms  In  the  Industry. 

TTTUt    VI 


Existing  foreign  Investment  controU  are 
based  on  authority  granted  to  the  President 
m  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to.  Inter 
alia,  "prohibit  any  transactions  in  foreign 
exchange  ,  .  ."  by  banks  during  wars  and 
other  national  emergendet  (13  TT8C  9Sa) 
President  Truman  declared  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  m  1960  (Proc.  2914  De- 
cember 18,  19B0).  which  Is  deemed  to  con- 
tinue to  the  present  time,  and  provides  the 
basis  for  present  controU  instituted  In  1988 
(Ex.  O.  11881)  for  balance  of  paymenta 
reasons. 

Section  801.  The  proposed  statute  Is  en- 
tirely new.  It  would  create  a  new  authority  to 
reguUte  trans-national  capital  transactions 
whenever  the  President  determined  that  em- 
ployment In  the  U.8.  would  be  decreased  by 
the  transaction.  It  would  not  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  a  war  or  other  national 
emergency.  Violations  of  the  Act  or  regula- 
tions Issued  under  it  would  be  punished  by 
criminal  penalties. 

The  basic  concept  Is  not  new.  The  same 
concept  that  U  appUed  here  to  employment 
already  exlsta  In  presidential  authority  for 
balance  of  paymenta  reasons. 

Section  803.  This  section  Is  also  entirely 
new.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit 
any  holder  of  a  U.S.  patent  from  producing 
the  patented  product  abroad  or  from  licens- 
ing someone  else  to  produce  It  abroad.  The 
penalty  for  violating  the  statute  or  regula- 
tions issued  under  it  U  that  the  patent  be- 
comes un«nforceabIe  in  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
traditional  remedy  for  misuse  of  a  patent. 

Ths  effect  of  the  Act  would  be  to  present 
a   UA   patentee   with   some   very   dlfflcult 


choices  if  be  wanted  to  produce  his  product 
abroad.  Thus,  If  he  held  Uj8.  and  Japanese 
patenta  on  the  same  product,  and  he  wanted 
to  license  someone  to  produce  it  In  Japan  he 
could  be  ordered  not  to  Issue  the  Ucense 
primarily  bMause  It  woxUd  not  be  In  the  best 
Interesta  of  the  U.8.,  ita  cltlsens  or  Ite  eco- 
nomic well-being.  If  he  Issued  It  anyway  for 
his  own  profit,  his  patent  could  be  decUred 
unenforceable   In   the   United   States    This 
would  permit  other  producers  to  make  and 
sell  the  product  in  the  United  States  without 
paying  royalties.  The  effect  U  to  protect  U  3 
Jobs  and  U.S.  technology  where  it  is  felt  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  opposed 
to  a  multinational  corporation,  for  example. 
rrrLX  vn 
Title  vn  conitcOns  amendmenta  to  existing 
law  and  new  material  providing  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  various  types  of 
foreign  trade  data.  In  addition,  a  new  sect'on 
requires   that   producta   containing   foreiirn- 
made  componenta  be  so  labeUed.   and   re- 
quires that  advertising  of  such  producta  also 
disclose  that  they  contain  Imported  compo- 
nenta. 

Specific  statutory  changes  are : 
(1)  Future  Exlm  Bank  reports  will  be  re- 
quired to  contain  Information  from  which  a 
Judgment  can  be  made  as  to  the  effect  Ita 
operations  are  having  on  UJ3.  exporta  Im- 
I)orta  and  employment. 

(3)  Future  AID  reporta  will  contain  a 
statement  on  the  extent  to  which  forelirn 
aid  financed  projecta  are  exporting  their  out- 
put to  the  Ujb. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  dl- 
rected  to  collect  data  on  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  workers  employed  abroad  by 
the  U.a  Government  and  U.S.  corporations 

(4)  Goods  containing  foreign-made  com- 
ponenta  must  be  so  labelled. 

(5)  Advertising  for  goods  containing  for- 
eign-made componenta  must  state  that  thev 
contain  foreign-made-  componenta.  and  list 
the  countries  from  which  the  componenta 
came.  t~  •^^^^ 

Section  703  repeals  the  provisions  of  the 
tariff  code  under  which  entire  U.3  Indus- 
tries  have  moved  assembly  operations  to  Mex- 
ico Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere  to 
ut  llze  cheap  Ubor  PresenUy  companies  can 
ship  Msembled  unlta  into  the  U.S.  as  a  "made 
in  U.8.A."  items  and  pay  only  the  duty  for 
the  value  added"  by  the  cheap,  non-U3 
labor. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHRKY: 
8.  2593.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  of  child  nutri- 
tion and  nutrition  education.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

THE  cNnrxasAL  NnramoN  and  KtrTarrioN 

XDT7CAT10N     ACT     OF     1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preeddent.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bUl  to  estabUsh  a 
truly  comprehensive  national  program  of 
child  nutrition  and  nutrition  educaUon  I 
have  entitled  my  bUI  the  "Universal 
Child  Nutrition  and  Nutrition  EducaUon 
Act  of  1971." 

This  bill  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
introduced  by  Congresman  Carl  Per. 
KINS.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  earlier  this 
year.  It  is  the  product  of  many  months  of 
work  by  the  American  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice AssoclaUon  and  others  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate level  of  nutrition  and  nutrition  ed- 
ucation for  all  the  Nation's  children. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  eliminates 
the  incredible  patchwork  of  limiting  leg- 
UlaUon,  administrative  regulations,  and 
bureaucratic   redtape   that   typify  our 
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present  child  feeding  programs.  These 
vital  programs  must  not  fall  short — as 
they  do  today — of  our  desire  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  its  children,  regard- 
less of  their  race,  religion,  residence,  or 
income  level. 

My  bill  establishes  a  program  which 
will  be  of  great  significance  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  all  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. I  believe  it  offers  a  sound  and  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  serious  problem  of 
poor  diets  and  malnutrition  that  exists 
today  among  our  Nation's  children — rich 
and  poor. 

The  three  basic  objectives  of  the  bill 
are: 

First,  to  provide  aU  children  with  ade- 
quate nutrition,  free  of  charge,  or  on  the 
sBJTie  basis  as  most  other  school  system 
activities  are  now  provided.  Under  this 
program,  no  child  would  be  singled  out 
or  identified  among  his  classmates  as  to 
his  parents'  income  status  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  school  lunch  or  to  participate  in 
the  child  feeding  programs  covered  by 
this  bill. 

Second,  to  provide  for  a  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  to  be  conducted  through 
State  departments  of  education,  to  teach 
all  children  the  principles  and  value  of 
good  nutrition.  Evidence  said  surveys 
conducted  by  health  and  nutrition  ex- 
perts from  throughout  the  country  clear- 
ly indicate  that  ignorance  Is  the  basic 
cause  of  undernutrition  and  poor  diets. 
Level  of  Income  Itself  does  not  guaran- 
tee an  adequate  level  of  nutrition. 

Third,  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
administration  of  child  feeding  programs 
by  State  and  lociJ  governments.  As  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  this  subject 
knows,  our  child  feeding  programs  have 
been  greatly  expanded  In  recent  years, 
with  accompanying  cumbersome  admin- 
istration and  financial  strain  being 
placed  upon  State  and  local  gdVem- 
ments.  The  combination  of  these  factors 
alone  are  today  making  it  almost  im- 
possible for  State  and  local  governments 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress 
that  all  needy  children  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  free  or  reduced  school 
lunches.  The  present  requirements  of 
establishing  minimimi  and  maximum  re- 
imbursement rates  for  school  limches  for 
the  needy,  the  questions  of  transferabil- 
ity of  funds  from  one  fund  to  another, 
the  use  of  section  32  and  OEO  moneys  to 
help  finance  such  programs  and  the  in- 
cresising  financial  requirements  which 
are  being  placed  upon  State  and  local 
government  are  all  adding  up  to  what 
could  result  In  a  complete  breakdown 
of  the  child  feeding  programs  that  many 
of  us  have  worked  so  hard  to  get  estab- 
lished in  this  Nation. 

Although  my  bill  might  be  considered 
by  some  as  a  major  departure  from  pres- 
ent and  past  legislative  concepts  and 
policies  for  child  feeding  profframs,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Congress  must  move 
toward  the  adoption  of  such  a  program 
if  It  is  to  meet  its  obligations  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  and  nutrition 
education  for  all  our  Nation's  children. 
The  legislative  efforts  of  Senators  Ellin- 
DKR.  Talmadoi,  McOovkrk,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have 
contributed     signiflcanUy     to     making 


this  Nation  aware  of  the  needs  c(»i- 
nected  with  our  child  feeding  programs. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  these  men  and 
others,  child  nutrition  is  now  high  on 
the  Nation's  list  of  priorities.  However, 
their  efforts  have  increasingly  been  frus- 
trated by  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  not  only 
flaunt  the  intent  and  will  of  Congress, 
but  violate  Its  child  feeding  laws.  I  think 
that  my  bill  will  put  an  end  to  this  bu- 
reaucratic usurpage  of  congressional 
mandates  regarding  these  programs. 

In  that  my  bill  would  provide  free 
lunches  and  meals  to  childrrai  regard- 
less of  the  income  status  of  their  parents, 
there  may  be  some  people  who  will  ob- 
ject to  Its  enactment.  Let  me  address 
myself  to  those  concerns.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  health  and  nutri- 
tion experts  from  throughout  this  coun- 
try have  concluded,  based  upon  scien- 
tific studies  and  surveys,  that  income 
alone  Is  no  guarantee  of  good  child  nu- 
trition. Children  from  well-to-do  homes 
often  suffer  from  as  much  malnutrition 
as  do  childrerf  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. Furthermore,  the  importance  of 
good  nutrition  can  be  seen  on  the  im- 
pact it  has  on  the  ability  of  students 
to  learn  to  maintain  better  health,  to 
reduce  absenteeism,  and  lower  dropout 
rates. 

As  an  example  of  this,  Mr.  B.  P.  Taylor, 
superintendent  of  the  San  Diego.  Tex., 
Independent  School  District,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculure  and  Forestry  during  hearings 
called  by  Senator  Talmadgi  to  review  the 
the  adverse  impact  that  proposed  USDA 
school  lunch  regulations  would  have  on 
the  program,  said  that — 

The  food  program  is  an  important  part 
of  our  educational  system.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  try  to  feed  and  educate  the  needy 
child:  we  must  feed  the  hungry  chUd  and 
educate  him  ...  we  strongly  believe  this 
(school  lunch  funding)  Is  an  investment 
in  hungry  children.  We  think  It  has  in 
fact  kept  them  In  school  and  our  records 
will  so  verify.  It  has  not  only  kept  them  In 
school  for  an  extra  year.  It  has  kept  them  In 
school  until  graduation  time.  .  .  .  Our 
drop-out  problem  Is  almost  nU  In  our 
school '  district  and  I  think  the  food  pro- 
gram has  been  a  big  contributing  factor. 

In  a  subsequent  exchange  between 
Senator  Chilis  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  com- 
mittee was  told  that  the  dropout  rate 
in  the  San  Diego  School  District  had 
dropped  from  over  300  per  year  to  less 
than  16  and  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  attrib- 
uted that  directly  to  the  availability 
of  his  free  lunch  program.  Mr.  Taylor 
also  reported  6  years  ago  he  had  450  chil- 
dren being  pulled  out  of  school  by  their 
migrant  worker  parents  to  accompany 
them  in  their  pursuit  of  employment. 
Today,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
number  has  dropped  to  below  100.  Why? 
Because  the  parents  of  these  children 
want  them  to  have  the  advantages  of  a 
decent  diet,  which  they  often  cannot 
provide  with  their  meager  incomes.  And. 
while  they  may  principally  be  leaving 
them  behind  in  school  for  that  purpose, 
they  know  their  chUdrm  also  will  be 
receiving  an  education,  due  again  in 
large  part  to  the  avaUablllty  of  an  ade- 
quate diet  which  Increases  their  alert- 
ness and  physical  ability  to  leani. 


Recognition  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween good  nutrition  and  a  child '« 
ability  to  learn,  and  his  capacity  to  de- 
velop both  his  mental  and  physical  abili- 
ties has  resulted  in  a  number  of  rather 
spectacular  changes  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  Since  1966  we  have  seen 
the  passage  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act, 
which  established  the  school  breakfast 
program  and  provided  funds  to  help 
schools  to  buy  equipment  to  start  lunch 
programs.  Other  legislation  was  enactM 
to  extend  the  lunch  program  to  include 
child  care  centers  and  simuner  recreaticHi 
programs.  In  addition,  special  legislation 
was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide emergency  funding  for  the  lunch 
program,  and  most  recently  Public  Law 
91-248  was  enacted  bringing  major 
changes  in  the  direction  and  impact  of 
our  child  nutrition  programs. 

This  progress  has  come  about  because 
the  Congress  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
initiating  and  approving  measures  to 
improve  the  health  of  our  children 
through  the  expansion  of  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  In  the  few  short 
years  since  1968,  the  nimiber  of  needy 
children  receiving  lunches  has  risen 
sharply  from  less  than  3  million  to  neaiiy 
7.5  million  children.  Some  6,000  schools 
have  come  into  the  national  school  lunch  ^ 
program  for  the  first  time  and  are  now  '" 
offering  nutritious  lunches  to  all  children 
in  attendance.  The  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
year  and  is  now  reaching  a  million 
children. 

But  these  are  simply  major  steps  in 
the  right  direction  because  after  25  years 
of  operation,  only  half  of  the  Nation's 
children  are  now  participating  in  the 
lunch  program.  I  am  convinced  therefore, 
that  we  must  now  move  in  the  direction 
of  providing  school  lunches  to  all  chil- 
dren free  of  charge  on  the  same  basis  as 
edl  other  school  activities. 

As  a  practical  matter,  local  school  sys- 
tems have  the  responsibility  for  the  child 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  school 
door  until  he  returns  home.  All  of  his 
physical  needs  are  provided  for  except 
for  food.  Free  textbooks  are  provided: 
physical  education  is  provided  free;  free 
medical  service  is  provided  a  child  if  he 
becomes  sick;  ax>d,  free  transportatian 
is  provided  if  needed  to  get  him  to  and 
from  school. 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  continue  to 
consider  the  need  for  food  at  schocd  as 
different  from  these  other  needs  of 
children? 

Let  us  also  not  loee  sight  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  families  having  children  In 
school  or  participating  in  these  programs, 
pay  taxes.  The  taxes  paid  by  American 
families  to  their  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments  are  for  services  they  want 
their  govemmeota  to  provide.  While 
Americans  have  made  it  vor  dear 
through  their  representatlTes  In  Qovem- 
ment,  that  they  want  this  Nation  to  be 
fully  reeponslTe  to  the  rights  of  the  needy 
and  less  fOrtunata^-especlaUy  regardiug 
such  basic  needs  as  food,  education, 
housing,  and  health  oare — they  aJao  ex- 
pect certain  services  and  ben^ts  to  be 
provided  to  all  eittaens.  regannees  of  In- 
come level. 

llw  prtDdple  of  providing  'nmlTersal" 
free  eduoatkui  and  other  child  services  at 
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school,  regardless  of  Income,  race,  cra^d, 
color  or  religion  has  long  been  estib- 
lished  as  a  national  conunltment.  Surtly 
it  is  time  to  make  a  similar  commitmtDt 
to  our  Nation's  children  regarding  soi^e- 
thlng  even  more  basic  and  essentifkl; 
namely,  food.  We  should  not  let  dollArs 
and  cents  stand  in  the  way  of  sharsig 
the  abundance  of  food  we  produce  in  lAis 
country  with  out  children. 

The  increase  in  Federal  and  State  In- 
vestment in  child  feeding  prograftifi 
which  would  be  required  by  my  bill  wo^d 
be  repaid  many  fold  by  the  benefits!  it 
would  provide  and  the  contributions  i  it 
would  make  toward  the  improved  oveimll 
development  of  our  young.  Healthy,  will 
educated  children  are  more  likely  to  t|e- 
come  healthy,  resiwnsible  adults.  Ho*r- 
ever,  without  the  assurance  of  adequate 
nutrition  and  nutrition  education  for  cfr 
Nation's  children,  we  can  hardly  expafct 
these  goals  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  many  |>f 
our  Nation's  children  are  not  bei4g 
reached  by  this  program  today,  becaule 
the  lack  of  financial  resources  and  t%e 
administrative  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram are  such  that  many  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  students  are  discouraged  fro^ 
Involvement  or  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  current  USDA  reg- 
ulations and  the  administration's  desije 
to  limit  the  amoimt  of  Federal  raon^ 
going  into  these  programs,  many  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  are  t<>- 
day  faced  with  the  dkely  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  reduce  and  eliminate  their  exlsi- 
ing  child  feeding  programs.  States  suiti 
local  school  districts  have  simply  reached 
thft  limit  of  what  they  can  flnanclaHjr 
contribute  to  these  programs.  Some  have 
even  taken  money  from  their  educatlonaD 
and  teacher  budgets  to  keep  them  oper»- 
ating  at  current  levels. 

The  current  financial  crisis  facii* 
these  programs  at  the  State  and  locio 
level  today  was  clearly  illustrated  by  Mf . 
John  Perryman,  executive  director  of  tht 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion, when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
during  its  hearings  on  the  school  lunci 
program. 

Commenting  on  the  anticipated  $15| 
to  $180  million  loss  to  school  districts  a« 
a  result  of  the  proposed  USDA  regula. 
tions  affecting  the  operation  and  fimdinf 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
Mr.  Perryman  said: 

Now.  If  we  take  the  most  conservative  flg» 
ure  of  HSO  mUllon,  and  If  we  could  provide 
two  me*l8  for  a  dollar,  which  we  oanoot  qult« 
do,  on  the  national  average,  which  Is  53 .6^ 
cents  per  meal,  but  if  we  could  provide  tw» 
meals  for  a  dollar,  then  we  are  talking  about 
300  niilUon  meals,  300  million  lunches  taken 
out  of  the  school  lunch  program  during  the 
current  year,  and  these  me«Lls  are  taken  from 
the  poorest  children.  And  this  means  300  mil- 
lion times  that  a  child  will  be  In  a  school 
lunch  room  and  see  other  children  eat  and 
not  have  a  meal,  or  300  million  times  that  he 
will  go  to  Bleep  at  his  desk,  or  300  million 
times  that  be  wUl  not  come  to  school  at  all, 
to  the  detriment  of  our  $40  billion  a  yea*  in- 
vestment in  education,  and  to  the  tragic  det- 
riment of  the  child  himself. 

Other  shortcomings  of  the  school  lunch 
program  include  the  identification  and 
singling  out  of  needy  children  for  partici- 


pation in  the  program.  Such  a  require- 
ment is  degrading  to  both  the  child  and 
his  parents,  regardless  of  whatever  clever 
system  might  be  devised  to  minimize 
others  learning  who  is  participating  on  a 
free  or  reduced  basis.  In  addition,  what 
about  those  children  whose  family  in- 
comes are  just  above  the  maximum  in- 
come line  which  determines  eligibility. 
They  often  remain  out  of  the  program, 
because  the  cost  of  limches  continues  to 
go  up  beyond  their  family  Income.  And 
then  there  is  the  family  who  can  afford 
to  pay.  but  whose  child  takes  the  money 
for  his  lunch  and  spends  it  for  something 
else,  usually  without  the  parents  knowl- 
edge. Add  these  factors  to  the  others 
mentioned  earlier  and  I  believe  we  have 
a  compelling  case  for  the  enactm^it  of 
my  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional free  child  feeding  program  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  defaulted  on  his  com- 
mitment to  feed  all  those  who  are  hungry 
in  America,  but  Congress  has  not  and 
will  not.  Now  I  hope  Congress  will  take 
the  next  important  step,  necessary,  to 
insure  that  an  adequate  nutritional  diet 
is  provided  to  all  our  Nation's  children, 
a  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
Americans. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  ^sonsoring  this  legislation  if 
they  wish  to  see  an  end  to  child  malnu- 
trition in  this  Nation  and  an  abolish- 
ment of  all  the  "wonderment"  as  to  who 
is  going  to  finance  it — and  at  what  level — 
and  by  whose  rules.  Let  us  settle  these 
matters  once  and  for  all.  Let  us  stop 
plecemealing  this  effort  and  establish 
a  permauient,  fully  fimded,  and  compre- 
hensive Federal  child  feeding  program  In 
this  Nation. 


permit  potential  users  of  marks  to  apply 
for  registration  on  the  basis  of  their  In- 
tent to  use  a  mark  rather  than  Its  actual 
use.  The  date  of  application  would  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  actual  use 
under  present  law  Insofar  as  establishing 
rights  relative  to  other  actual  or  poten- 
tial users  of  the  mark.  No  actual  regis- 
tration, however,  may  occur  imtll  the 
mark  has  been  used  in  commerce,  nor 
can  there  be  an  assignment  of  the  ap- 
plication prior  to  the  use  except  in  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Bills  on  this  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced in  most  recent  Congresses.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is 
Identical  to  S.  3110  of  the  91st  Congress, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fee  schedule 
specified  in  section  7. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  trademarks  used 
In  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  5.  1946, 
as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  Introduce, 
by  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in 
commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  July  5,  1946,  as 
amended. 

The  Trademark  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
quires that  the  prospective  registrant  of 
a  trademark  make  actual  use  of  the  mark 
In  commerce  prior  to  applying  for  reg- 
istration of  the  mark.  It  is  contended 
that  the  inability  of  a  business  firm  to 
apply  for  registration  of  a  mark  prior 
to  actual  use  represents  a  considerable 
hardship  and  occasionally  results  in  the 
loss  of  substantial  siuns  of  money  de- 
voted to  sales  and  merchandising  cam- 
paigns. The  pnHMsed  legislation  would 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  HATriiu), 

^  Mr.  HuHPHREY,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

TOYA) : 

S.  2596.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  inequitable  residency  requirements  as 
a  condition  of  voting  for  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, or  Delegate.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
as  40  percent  of  all  the  Americans  who 
are  eligible  to  cast  a  ballot  in  Federal 
elections  do  not  vote.  Congress  has,  for 
too  long,  ignored  this  shocking  statistic. 
The  reasons  for  this  massive  absen- 
teeism at  the  polls  include  illness,  in- 
firmity, absence  from  home  on  election 
day,  and  apathy. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  people  do 
not  vote  is  that  the  law  prohibits  them 
from  voting.  Authoritative  studies,  in- 
cluding those  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Oallup  poll,  have  shown 
that  more  than  5  million  Americans  were 
unable  to  vote  in  1968.  because  of  restric- 
tive residency  requirements. 

We  live  in  an  Increasingly  mobile  so- 
ciety where  as  many  as  20  percent  of  all 
citizens  change  their  residence  each 
year.  A  1-year — even  a  6 -month — resi- 
dency requirement  creates  and  perpetu- 
ates a  roadblock  to  citizen  participyatlon 
in  Federal  elections  which  is  unnecessary 
in  these  days  of  Instant  commimlcatlon. 
The  problem  is  compounded  by  adop- 
tion of  the  26th  amendment  which  gives 
full  voting  rights  to  10  million  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  act  this  year  to  remove  the  out- 
moded and  unfair  registration  barriers 
which  exist  in  so  many  of  our  States.  Our 
goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  100- 
percent  turnout  in  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  of  1972. 

E^ren  before  the  ratification  of  the  26th 
amendment,  it  vras  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  where  students  who  are  living 
away  from  home  should  register  and  vote 
would  raise  complex  legal  and  practical 
problems  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  the  3  months  since  the  amendment 
became  law,  attorneys  general  in  several 
States  have  issued  advisory  opinions,  and 
local  electicHi  officials  have  promulgated 
new  rules  to  meet  the  myriad  problems 
which  have  arisen  when  undergraduate 
students  seek  to  register  to  vote  In  col- 
lege  and   university   UpfruR  and   cities 
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across  the  country.  The  supreme  courts  Is  his  residence  for  voting  purposes,  if  he  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

of  Michigan  and'  California,  in  landmark  also  declares  that  he  is  not  registered  to  sent  to  place  the  following  items  in  the 

decisions     have    ruled    unconstitutional  vote  elsewhere,  and  if  he  has,  in  fact,  re-  Record:  A  copy  of  the  bill,  the  editorial 

State  laws  which  treat  students  differ-  sided  within  that  voting  district  for  at  'College  Students  as  Voters'  which  ap- 

ently  than  other  potential  voters.  least  30  days  preceding  the  primary  or  peared    in    the    Washington    Post    on 

In  my  Judgment    the  Michigan  and  election,  and  if  he  meets  the  other  State  September   18,   1971,  and  the  Supreme 

California  decisions*  wlU  have  a  salutary  requirements,  then  he  is  an  eligible  voter  Court  decisions  in  Michigan  and  Cali- 

effecl^-over    the    long    haul— Insuring  and  he  must  be  permitted  to  register.  fornia  which  treat  the  subject  of  student 

equality  and  uniformity  of  treatment  as  Unfortunately   there   are   sUIl   States  registration  and  voting, 

prescribed   by    the   Federal   and   State  which  do  not  permit  voting  by  absentee  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

constitutions  ballot  in  some  elections.  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

But  in  the  Interim  we  must  face  up  that  my  State  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  as  follows: 

fn  fhp  far't  that  therp  is and  there  will  those.  In  our  mobile  society  of  1971,  this  °-  ■«°*"' 

hP-ionSiSi    liSsSte^     Sfd     vS  is  an  abridgement  of  fundamental  clti-  A  bui  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  inequi- 

be— confusion,    inconsistency    ana.    yes.  j.       .^^^  table  residency  requirements  as  a  condl- 

injustlce   as    millions   of   eUglble   voters  ^^^V^„"f^ff;.,,„„„  .„  ^„„^  ^.^.^^  „_^  tlon  of  voting  for  senator.  Representative, 

seek  to  add  their  names  to  the  voting  .   Primary  elecUons  in  rnany  States  and  ^  Delegate 

rolls.  ^  "'^l^'T^f  ?';H'^iflr^  "tni^  ;  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Unless  the  Congress  takes  affirmative  sive.  When  the  sick,  the  infirm,  students  ^°%;^^tativ^ of  the  united  states  o/ 
action  to  clear  the  way  for  full  voter  a^a^  ^^  school,  traveling  businessmen,  j^^^^a  in  congress  assembUd,  That  the 
participation  in  1972,  we  run  the  risk  of  and  vacationers  are  demed  the  oppor-  voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by- 
massive  voter  disenfranchisement.  ^unlty  to  vote  in  these  primaries,  they  ^i,  amending  the  section  caption  of  sec- 
VvT,,  ».,fv,«^t„  f-,  o^f  1=  r.^aaT■  Tr.  whof  arc.  in  fact,  discnf ranchlscd.  tion  202  to  read  as  follows: 
Our  authority  to  act  Is  clear.  In  what  -.     „^„;,r,or,f  f^r-  „r,ifn,^it-_. 


I  am  sure  historians  will  record  as  the 


The  argument  for  uniformity  and  clar- 


^TJ^    ..wttTwh^n^H-.  in  »V<^^i^tw     Ity   in    the    registration    and   residency 
Sner°ou^  StSJ  Sid  iSal^slSy  S^     ^^w  was  well-stated  in  1965  by  the  late        ,: 
onerous  State  and  locai  resiaency  re       ^^   j^sUce  Black,  for  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme   Court,    in    Louisiana    v.    United 


■residence    EBQItrREHENTS    rOR    VOTING    IN 
PRESIDEKTIAI.    ILECTIONS"; 

(2)  Striking  out  section  202(h)  and  Insert- 

uucruua   °'*f^  ~'"  '"^~, '".'""'^'i^' ^;":  Mr.  JBSUcc  Black,  for  a  unanimous  Su-  ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followUig: 

quirements,  the  Senate  under  Senator  ^            ^    Louisiana    v.    United  "(h)  As  used  m  thU  section,  the  term- 

Barry  Ooldwater  s  leadership  added  a  ^^_^-,  QflnTTc;  ias  isi-  "(i)  'election' means  a  primary  or  general 

two-pronged    amendment   to    the    1970  ^ta^es- ^ou  wx>.  i-.a.  lao.  election,  including,  but  not  Umited  to,  a 

Voting  Rights  Act  which,  first,  cut  the  J^«  cherished  right  of  people  in  a  country  ^n^ry  election  held  for  the  expression  of  a 

resldencv  reauirement  In  every  State  to  ^""  ours  to  vote  cannot  be  obliterated  by  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 

^n  riftvs  fn^far  afvotlM  hi  Dresld^ntial      ^^^  "^  °'  ^"""^ which  leave  the  voting  Ejection  to  the  office  of  President,  and  an 

30  days  msorar  as  voting  m  presiaeniiai  j^te  of  a  citizen  to  the  passing  whim  or  im-  e,„tion  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 

elections  is  concerned  and.  second,  made  puise  of  an  individual  registrar.  ^  ^  national  nominating  convention  or  to 

li>tSTb?'^Sen°t'ee'Sallorf^?  toe  Pr'e'S  Attorney   General   John   MitcheU.   in  a  caucus  held  for  the  selection  of  such  dele- 

ien'y.  ??iis'SrS.  wmch'l^^S^^i?^  r^^hV^lth'fii'^rent  a^liTtSf^-  "^'^ ,  ^^State'   means   each   of   the   Unlt^ 
to  cosponsor.  has  since  been  upheld  by  "on  of  the  26th  amendment  and  the  re-  g^^'  ^^  ^^^e  pistnct  of  Columbia":  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  spectlve  roes  of  the  Federal  and  State  ,3,  ^sertlng  aiter  section  202  the  follow- 
On  DerPmber  21     1970    the  late  Mr  governments  in  protecting  the  rights  of  mg  new  sections :\ 

JiSlce^TaS^^iJiig  for  Se  mgomy  ^^ri""' ^«?JS  '^°'"  """""'  "^'^'  ■••'^^^°^'^^'  -« V'^-  roa  vorxNc  in 

of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Ore(7on  v.  chised,  has  said  that—  coNCREssiir^AL  elections 

MitcheU     400    US     118     stated    the    law  "   Congress   does   wish  to   pass  some   en-  "Sec.  203.  (8)(1)  N{»,  citizen  of  the  tmited 

„.itv.   v,(=  i,ciioi   ninrUv'  forcing  law,  we  would  hope  that  it  would  not  states  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 

v.nn  nis  uauai  Liarivy .  discriminate  in  favor  of  or  against  studenta  a^^y   congressional   election  shall  be   denied 

Congress  unquestionably  has  power  under  or  any  other  voting  group.  ^^^e  right  to  vote  in  such  election  because  of 

the  Constitution  to  regulate  Federal    elec-  ,     .    ,.         ,      •  ,   i.-       t           j  j  the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  comply  with 

tloixs.  The  Pramers  of  our  Constitution  were  I  strongly  beUeve  legislation  is  needed  durational  residency  requirement  of  the 

vitally  concerned  with  setting  up  a  national  and  that  the  bill  which  I  am  fllmg  today  g^^^^  ^j.  pouticsai  subdivision  in  which  the 

government  that  could  survive.  Essential  to  meets  the  Attorney  General's  test.  This  election  is  held  If  he  has  registered  to  vote 

the   survival   and   growth   of   our   national  jjill  has  been  drafted  to  conform  with  In   such  election  and  has  resided  In  such 

government  Is  Its  powers  to  All  Its  elective  ^^ie  landmark  Supreme  Couri;  decision  in  Sute  or  political  subdivision  for  the  thirty 

offices  and  to  Insure  that  the  officials  who  Qregon  against  Mitchell  Insofar  as  it  re-  days  preceding  the  date  of  such  election, 

nil  those  offices  are  as  responsive  to  the  will  »          »     resDonjdbilitv  of  the  Federal  "(2)    Each  State  shall  provide  by  law  for 

or  the  people  whom  they  represent.  gJfeSm'JJt'^a^S  toe  St^^'  ^'ve^:  J,^%r^'^r  anv    Z.^'^u.l^T'r^L^^^l 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President  to  extend  toat  ^ents  in  regulating  toe  electoral  pn>cess.  SsU' wh^o'app^es.'no't  la^r  SS*t°hirt1 

principle    and    practice    to    aU    Federal  This  legislation  is  a  supplement  to,  not  jj^ys  preceding  the  date  of  a  congressional 

elections.  a  substitute  for.  several  bills  which  have  election,  for  registration  or  qualification  to 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would  already  been  introduced,  and  are   de-  vote  m  such  election, 

do  exactly  that.  It  addresses  toe  eligi-  signed  to  facilitate  toe  registration  proc-  "(b)(1)  No  citizen  of  the  United  states 

bilitv,  residency,  suid  full  voter  participa-  ess    by     establishing     new     procedures  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any 

tion  issues  which  toreaten  to  keep  mil-  through  such  departments  as  the  Bureau  Congressional  election  sball  be  denied  the 

lions  of  Americans  from  toe  voting  booto  of   toe  Census,   the   Internal   Revenue  X  not  b^Thy^c^rP^'nTat  t'Tttoe  of 

in  next  year's  Federal  election.  Service,  or  torough  active  solicitation  by  ^j^^  election  in  the  state  or  political  sub- 

The  bill  has  three  provisions:  toe  Federal  Government.  division  m  which  the  election  is  held  if 

First,  it  permits  every  citizen  to  vote  As  legislators,  those  of  us  who  serve  such  citizen  has  complied  with  the  require- 
in  any  congressional  primary  or  general  in  the  Congress  have  the  resFwnsibility  ments  prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  state 
election  provided  he  has  resided  for  at  of  anticipating  problems  as  well  as  at-  or  political  subdivision  providing  for  the 
least  30  davs  witoln  toe  State  or  con-  tempting  to  resolve  those  which  already  casting  of  8'^°**^J'^^°^  if."^.^^  *7"°f- 
gresslonal  district  in  which  toe  contest  exist.  I  am  convinced  that  if  Congr^  ,^^'2;  f,^,*>bsen^'^lot™^l^y  such  T^'- 
is  being  waged.  does  not  act  affirmatively  before  toe  1972  ^.-^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^jy  qu^ifle<j  resident  of  such 

In  addition,  the  bill  gives  each  citizen  election  in  the  areas  covered  by  this  bill,  g^^^  ;^,^^  'piav  be  absent  from  his  election 

the  right  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  aU  there  will  be  confusion  on  a  massive  scale,  district  on  the  date  of  such  election,  and 

primaries  and  general  elections  for  Fed-  and  the  election  may  be  torown  into  who  has  applied  for  an  absentee  ballot  not 

eral  offices,  assuming   that  he  has   met  question,  later  than  seven  days  prior  to  such  date  and 

the  residency  requirements  of  the  State  Enactinent  of  tiiis  biU  would  be  a  giant  who  has  returned  f",«:^,'»"o*_^  ^'^^  *PP^: 

and  political  subdivision  in  which  the  step  toward  solving  past  problems  as  well  f^^thetiS:  oTcIS:^  c^thfp^'ti^^^^^ 

election  is  being  held.  as  avoiding  future  controversy.  district  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

Finally,  toe  bill  establishes  toree  cri-  I  urge  toat  prompt  consideration  be  ..(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 

teria  for  determining  that  often  ambigru-  given  to  this  proposal  by  the  Senate  Ju-  any    state    or    political    subdivision    from 

ous  status— residency:  dlclary  Committee,  so  that  It  can  be  acted  adopting   leas   restrictive   voting   practices 

If  the  citizen  has  declared  that  the  vot-  upon  prior  to  the  forthcoming  1972  Fed-  than  those  that  are  prescribed  in  this  section, 

ing  district  in  which  he  seeks  to  register  eral  elections.  "«»)  A«  used  in  this  section,  the  term- 
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"(1)  'CoDgressioiMa  election'  means  a  pH- 
mary  election  held  for  the  selection  of  |a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  %a 
Senator,  Repreeentatlve,  or  Delegate  to  t|^ 
CongresB.  or  a  general  or  special  election  betl 
for  the  election  of  a  Senator,  BepreeentaUv*, 
or  Delegate  to  the  Congreea; 

"(2)  'SUte'  means  each  of  the  Unlt^ 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"DETKBMUCATTOir  Of  BXSIDKNCT 

"Sac.  204.  (a)  No  dtlzen  who  U  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  in  any  Congreeslonal  elec- 
tion or  in  any  Presidential  election  shall  Ve 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  such  election  (J 
the  grounds  that  he  Is  not  a  resident  of  uie 
State.  Congressional  district,  or  political  suf- 
dlvlslon  In  which  such  election  U  held  If  He 
declares  such  State.  Congressional  dlstrlok, 
or  political  subdivision  to  be  his  reslden^B 
for  voting  purpoees.  Is  not  registered  to  vote 
In  any  other  State.  Congressional  district.  ^ 
political  subdivision,  and  baa  resided  In  tUp 
State,  Congressional  district,  or  political  sub- 
division In  which  he  seeks  to  vote  for  thr 
30  days  preceding  the  date  of  such  elecUott- 

"(b)   As  used  In  this  section,  the  tenn-»- 

"(1)  Congressional  election'  means  a  |yV 
inary  elecUon  held  for  the  selection  of  % 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  ak 
Senator,  BepresenUtlve,  or  Delegate  to  th* 
Congress,  or  a  general  or  qjeclal  election  bel4 
for  the  election  of  a  Senator,  Bepreeentatlv«t 
or  Delegate  to  the  Congress: 

"(2)  'Presidential  elacUon'  means  a  prU 
mary  or  general  election  held  for  the  nott>> 
Inatlon  of  a  candidate  for  election  as  Prealx 
dent,  or  for  the  election  of  a  candidate  m 
President,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  • 
primary  election  held  for  the  expression  at 
a  prefereWe  for  the  nomination  of  persoitf 
for  elecUon  to  the  office  of  I>resident.  and  as 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegatea 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  or  t9 
a  caucus  held  for  the  selection  of  auch  dele* 
gates;  and 

"<3)  'State'  means  each  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sue.  2.  (a)  Section  203  of  auch  Act  U  re» 
designated  as  section  208,  section  204  of  such 
Act  U  rededgnated  as  aectlon  200,  and  seo. 
tlon  205  of  auch  Act  U  redesignated  as  sectloa 
207. 

(b)  Section  206  of  auch  Act.  as  redealg* 
nated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  "section  202"  « 
comma  and  the  following:  "203,  or  aectloa 
204". 

(c)  Section  20fl  of  such  Act.  aa  redesign 
nated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  l« 
amended  by  striking  out  '•section  201  or  202" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  201, 
202.  203,  or  204". 

IJUNB  29.   1971,  No.  62963] 

StaTT    or    MJCHICAM    SUPSZME    COXTST 

Sally  WUfclns.  Jeanne  DHaem,  Timothy  A. 
Sciiultz,  Jacob  Elchenbaum.  Carol  B.  Sha* 
Uta,  NelU  H,  HoUenshead.  BLenneth  W.  Jend. 
ryka,  and  Kathleen  McDonnell  Jones,  Plaln- 
tUffs-Appellanu,  v.  John  P.  Bentley,  Clerk  ot 
the  City  of  Ann  Artxw,  Michigan,  Defendant* 
Appellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench. 

Swalnaon,  J.: 

Eight  University  of  Michigan  students 
were,  upon  timely  application  therefor,  re» 
fused  registration  for  the  purpose  of  voting, 
by  the  defendant  clerk.  By  this  petition  for 
writ  of  mandamus,  they  seek  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  In  Ann  Arbor.  One  plaintiff, 
Carol  B  Shallta.  was  dropped  prior  to  trial. 
The  cau»e  was  tried  on  June  11  and  12.  1068^ 
on  the  ameiuled  pleadings  and  the  pretrial 
statement. 

The  opinion  of  the  trUl  court  was  rendered 
on  August  23,  1968.  and  Judgment  was  cn« 
tered  on  September  10,  18««  By  consent  of 
the  defendant,  plaintiffs  Schultc  and  Jonea 
were  permitted  to  register  and  vote  in  Ann 
Arbor.  By  Judgment  of  the  court,  plaintiffs 
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Elchenbaum  and  HoUenshead  were  awarded 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  In  Ann  Arbor. 
Plaintiffs  Wllklns,  Jendryka  and  DHaem  were 
denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

The  parties  stipulated  that  the  plaintiffs 
Wllklns,  Jendryka  and  D'Haem  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  that  at  the  time 
they  had  applied  for  voter  registration  were 
over  the  age  of  21  years  and  had  resided  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  more  than  six 
months.  Each  of  them  maintained  an  apart- 
ment in  Ann  Arbor  and  had  habitually  slept 
there.  Each  of  them  commonly  kept  his  per- 
sonal effects  in  his  apartment  and  his  regu- 
lar place  of  lodging  was  in  Ann  Arbor.  It  Is 
agreed  that  the  trial  court  denied  the  plain- 
tiffs-appellants the  right  to  register  and  vote 
in  Ann  Arbor  under  the  provisions  of  MCLA 
I  108.11(b).  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
on  the  grounds  that  said  subeeotlon  (b)  aids 
in  preserving  the  purity  of  elections  and 
guards  against  abuses  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise by  minimizing  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
son voting  twice  In  the  same  election.  24 
Mich  App  422,  427.  We  granted  leave  to  ap- 
peal. 384  Mich  782. 
MCLA  i  168.11  provides  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  term  "residence*,  as  used  In  this 
act,  for  registration  and  voting  purpoees  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  that  place  at  which 
a  person  habitually  sleeps,  kee{>8  his  or  her 
personal  effects  and  has  a  regular  place  of 
lodging.  Should  a  person  have  more  than 
one  residence,  or  should  a  wife  have  a  resi- 
dence separate  from  that  of  the  husband, 
that  place  at  which  such  person  resides  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  shall  be  his  or  her 
official  residence  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
act.  Thi*  tectum  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  existing  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  term  reaiOence.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"(b)  So  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his 
being  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  nor  while  engaged 
In  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  high  seas, 
nor  while  a  student  at  any  institution  of 
learning,  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or 
other  asylum  at  public  expense,  nor  while 
confined  In  any  public  prison.  Honorably 
dlacharged  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  of  this  state  and  who 
reside  in  the  veterans'  faculty  established  by 
this  state  may  acquire  a  residence  where  the 
facility  Is  located.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"(c)  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resi- 
dent of  this  state  In  consequence  of  being 
stationed  In  any  military  or  naval  place 
within  the  state." 

The  part  of  subeectlon  (b),  dealing  with 
students,  has  been  defined  by  our  Court  to 
mean  that  a  student  must  overcome  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  he  Is  not  a  resi- 
dent In  the  locale  of  the  Institution  of  learn- 
ing. Wolcott  V.  Holcomb  (1863),  97  Mich.  361; 
People  V.  OJbom  (1912).  170  Mich  143;  Xf- 
tomey  OerveraX  v.  Miller  ( 1934) .  266  Mich  127. 
Plaintiffs  contend  that  this  statute  violates 
the  due  process  and  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  Michigan  Constitution  >  and 
the  United  8 totes  Constitution.'  We  turn  first 
to  plaintiffs'  contentions  under  the  due  proc- 
eaa  claxise. 

I 
W«  deal  here  with  the  right  to  vote,  labeled 
by  the  UJ9.  Supreme  Court  almost  a  century 
ago  "as  a  fundamentol  political  right,  be- 
cause preservative  of  all  rlghu."  Vlcfc  Wo  v. 
Hopkins  ( 1886) ,  1 18  US  366,  370  (6  S  Ct  1064. 
30  L  Ed  220).  The  courts  have  closely  scru- 
Unlzed  any  law  that  Interferes  with  funda- 
mental rights  to  Insure  that  they  are  not 
unduly  vague  or  give  local  officials  unfettered 
discretion.'  In  eases  Involving  voter  registra- 
tion, the  UjB.  Supreme  Court  baa  atruok 
down  Stote  laws  which  gave  unfettered  dia- 


cretlon  to  local  officials.  As  Mr.  Jxutlce  Black 
Btoted  for  a  unanimous  court  In  Louisiana  v. 
United  States  (1066).  380  US  145,  153  (85 
S  Ct  817,  13  L  Ed  2d  709)  : 

"The  cherished  right  of  people  In  a  coun- 
try like  oura  to  vote  cannot  be  obliterated 
by  the  use  of  laws  like  this,  which  leave  the 
voting  fate  of  a  dtlzen  to  the  passing  whim 
or  Impulse  of  an  Individual  registrar."' 

In  a  recent  article  concerning  student 
voting,  W.  P.  Bullard  and  J.  Rice.  "Restric- 
tions on  Student  Voting:  An  Unconstitu- 
tional Anachronism."  4  Joiu-nal  of  L«w  Re- 
form 215  (1970),  the  authors  point  out  by 
analogy,  that  students  face  many  of  the  aama 
problems  as  found  by  others  when  faced  with 
voter  qualification  tests: 

"Although  the  voter  qualification  tests  in- 
volved were  lised  to  disfranchise  blacks,  thus 
bringing  Into  play  the  fifteenth  as  well  as 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  Inherent 
vagueness  of  the  Interpretotlon  test  and  the 
Imprecise  criteria  used  by  the  registrars 
presented  prospective  black  voters  with  a 
dilemma  analogous  to  that  faced  today  by 
students.  Although  students  must  demon- 
strate greater  attachment  to  the  university 
locale  than  must  most  other  registrants,  the 
quantum  of  required  attachment  Is  quite 
unclear."  • 

The  authors  point  out  that  while  the  law 
defining  voting  residence  for  other  citizens 
under  MCLA  fl68.11(s)  (Stat.  Ann  1971 
Cum  Supp  i  8.1011  [a]) ,  Is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal, the  effect  of  the  law,  as  applied  to 
students,  under  subsection  (b)  varies  from 
city  to  city  and  from  local  clerk  to  local 
clerk. 

"Therefore,  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  other 
states,  the  stondards  which  students  must 
meet  In  order  to  vote  in  the  locality  In  which 
their  college  Is  located  are  extremely  vague. 
In  Michigan,  the  guidelines  are  so  vague  as 
to  be  tantomount  to  no  standards;  thus  each 
registration  clerk  determines  himself  which 
factors  will  overcome  the  presumption 
against  student  registrability  In  his  city."  ' 

The  record  in  this  case  amply  supports  this 
assertion.  The  Ann  Arbor  city  attorney  con- 
ceded In  oral  argument  before  this  Court  that 
while  Ann  Arbor  uses  an  elaborate  question- 
naire before  allowing  students  to  register,' 
the  city  clerk  of  Detroit  (where  Wayne  State 
University  and  several  colleges  are  located) 
does  not  ask  any  special  questions  of  student 
registrants. 

At  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs  were  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  bank  accounts;  where  they 
obtained  their  supjxjrt:  whether  they  owned 
or  leased  property,  and  where  they  spent 
their  vacations.'  However,  these  questions 
crincemlng  wealth,'  property  ownership,'"  and 
travel,"  If  used  as  criteria  to  establish  resi- 
dence for  voting  purpKJses  are  constitutionally 
Impermissible. 

We  hold  that  MCLA  «  168.11(b),  insofar  as 
It  applies  to  students,  does  violate  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  further  hold  that 
said  provision  of  MCLA  {  168.11(b)  violates 
art  1.  I  17,  of  the  1963  Mich  Const.  Sub- 
section (b),  as  it  applies  to  students,  is 
overly  broad  and  grants  a  constitutionally 
prohibited  discretion  to  local  clerks  in 
Michigan.  The  ability  to  exercise  the  precious 
right  to  vote  cannot  depend  on  whether  a 
student  attends  school  in  a  large  city  or  a 
smaller  town.  Reynolds  v.  Sims  (1964),  377 
US  633  (84  8  Ct  1362.  12  L  Ed  2d  606). 
"ttowever.  If  this  were  the  only  Infirmity  of 
the  stotute,  we  could  correct  this  defect  by 
issuing  guidelines  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. We,  therefore,  turn  to  plaintiffs' 
claim  that  subsection  (b)  violates  the  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  U.S.  and  Michigan 
Constitutions. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Traditionally,  stotutaa  have  been  upheld 
as  constitutional  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  Lf  they  met  the  following  test: 
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"1.  The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  doea  not  take  from 
the  State  the  power  to  classify  In  the  adop- 
tion of  police  laws,  but  admits  of  the  exercise 
of  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  In  that  regard, 
and  avoids  what  Is  done  only  when  it  is 
without  any  reasonable  basis  and  therefore 
la  purely  arbitrary.  2.  A  classification  hav- 
ing some  reasonable  basis  does  not  offend 
against  that  clause  merely  because  It  Is  not 
made  with  mathematical  nicety  or  because 
In  practice  It  results  in  some  inequality.  3. 
When  the  classification  In  such  a  law  is 
called  in  question.  If  any  stote  of  facts  rea- 
sonably can  be  conceived  that  would  sustain 
It,  the  existence  of  that  stote  of  facts  at  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted  must  be  assumed. 
4.  One  who  assails  the  classification  in  such 
a  law  must  carry  the  burden  of  showing  that 
it  does  not  rest  upon  any  reasonable  basis, 
but  It  Is  essentially  arbitrary."  Naudius  v. 
LoTir  (1931),  253  Mich  216,  222-223. 

However,  a  different  test  has  been  used  in 
two  separate  tyi)es  of  cases.  First,  if  the  as- 
serted classification  was  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  other  disfavored  classification,  the 
stote  has  to  meet  "the  very  heavy  burden  of 
Justification  •  •  •."  Loving  v.  Virj^lnta  (1967), 
388  US  1,  9  (87  S  Ct  1817  18  L  Ed  2d  1010). 
and  (p  11) : 

"At  the  very  least  the  Equal  Protection 
Clauae  demands  that  racial  classification, 
especially  stispect  in  criminal  atotutea,  be 
subjected  to  the  'moat  rigid  scrutiny,'  JTore- 
matsu  V.  United  States,  323  US  214,  216 
(1944),  and,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  upheld, 
they  must  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  permissible  stote 
objective  Independent  of  the  racial  discrimi- 
nation which  It  was  the  object  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  eliminate." 

The  second  group  of  cases  requiring  the 
higher  standard  involved  the  assertion  of  a 
fundamental  constitutional  right. 

"But  In  moving  from  Stote  to  Stote  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  appellees  were  ex- 
ercising a  constitutional  right,  and  any 
classification  which  serves  to  penalize  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  unless  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  promote  a  compelling  govern- 
mental interest,  Is  unconstitutional."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969), 
394  US  618,  634  (89  S.  Ct  1322,  22  L  Ed  2d 
600). 

It  can  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that 
the  right  to  vote  Is  one  of  the  most  precious, 
if  not  the  most  precious,  of  all  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  US.  Supreme  Court  has 
stoted  concerning  the  right  to  vote: 

"No  right  Is  more  precious  in  a  free  coun- 
try than  that  of  having  a  voice  In  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  make  the  lawa  under 
which,  as  good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other 
rights,  even  the  most  basic,  are  Illusory  if  the 
right  to  vote  is  undermined.  Our  Constitu- 
tion leaves  no  room  for  claaslficatlon  of 
people  In  a  way  that  unnecessarily  abrldgea 
this  right."  Wesberry  v.  Sanders  (1964),  376 
US  1,  17-18  (84  S  Ct  626,  11  L  Ed  2d  481). 

"The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candi- 
date of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
democratic  society,  and  any  restrictions  on 
that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  represento- 
tlve  government.  And  the  right  of  suffrage 
can  be  denied  by  a  debasement  or  dilution 
of  the  weight  of  a  citlzen'a  vote  Just  as 
effectively  as  by  wholly  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  the  franchise."  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
supra  at  p  666. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  applied  the 
compelling  interest  test  In  recent  cases  In- 
volving the  right  to  vote.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren In  Kramer  v  Union  Free  School  District 
(1909).  395  US  eai  627  (89  8  Ct  1886,  23  L 
Ed  2d  683 1,  stated: 

"Therefore.  If  a  challenged  state  statute 
grants  the  right  to  vole  to  some  bona  fide 
rMldanto  of  requlaiu  age  and  citizenship 
and  denies  the  franchise  to  others,  the 
Court   must  determine   whether  the  exclu- 


sions are  necessary  to  a  compelling  inter- 
est." (Emphasis  added.) 

The  compelling  interest  test  has  been  ap- 
plied with  one  exception  "  to  all  of  the  re- 
cent voting  cases,  including  Oregon  v.  Jlfif- 
chell  (1970),  400  US  112  (91  8  Ct  260,  27  L 
Ed  2d  272) . 

Thus,  in  determining  whether  MCLA 
i  168.11(b),  as  It  applies  to  studenU,  violates 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  we  must  apply 
the  compelling  Stote  Interest  test.  If  the 
State  Is  unable  to  demonstrate  a  compelling 
mterest,  that  part  of  the  stotute  must  fall. 

m 

Although  there  is  no  case  directly  on  point, 
the  V£.  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  various  groups 
of  people  on  several  occasions  In  the  past  few 
years. 

Carrinffton  v.  Rash  (1966),  380  US  89  (85 
S  Ct  776,  13  L  Bd  2d  675) ,  Involved  a  provision 
of  the  Texas  Constitution  which  prevented 
servicemen  from  voting  In  stote  elections  as 
long  as  they  remained  In  the  service.  TTie 
oourt  struck  down  the  law  as  a  denial  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause. 

In  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District 
(1988) ,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  Invalidated 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clauae  a  New 
York  law"  which  provided  that  only  people 
who  owned  or  leased  property  or  parents  with 
children  in  schools  oould  vote  In  certain 
school  district  elections. 

In  Cipriano  v.  Houma  (1969),  395  US  701 
(88  S  Ct  1897.  23  L  Ed  2d  647),  a  Louisiana 
law  which  only  allowed  property  taxpayers  to 
vote  on  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  a  municipal 
utility  system  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
Likewise,  an  Arizona  law  permitting  only 
real  property  taxpayers  to  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion on  the  Issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds  for  various  municipal  Improvements 
was  overturned  In  Phoenix  v.  Kolodziejski 
(1970) ,  399  US  204  (90  S  Ct  1990.  26  L  Bd  2d 
523). 

In  Evans  v.  Comman  ( 1970) ,  893  US  419  (90 
S  Ct  1752,  26  L  Ed  2d  370),  the  Court  held 
that  resldento  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  is  a  Federal  enclave  In  the 
Stoto  of  Maryland  must  be  allowed  to  vote 
In  Maryland's  elections. 

Defendant  contends  that  ai:  of  these  cases 
are  distinguishable  because  they  inrolve  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  whereas 
MCLA  i  168.11(b),  as  It  affects  studento.  In- 
volves merely  a  rebuttable  presumption 
against  gaining  residence. 

This,  however,  is  demonstrably  not  in  fact 
true.  Despite  the  treatment  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  of  Carrington  as  a  case  in- 
volving the  denial  of  the  absolute  right  to 
vote.  It  only  Involved  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  In  Texas."  All  stotes  allow  servicemen 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  In  contrast,  be- 
cause of  the  various  civilian  absentee  voters' 
laws  many  studento  would  be  unable  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  anywhere.  Several  stotes  make 
no  provisions  for  absentee  ballots."  and 
many  others  have  extremely  complicated 
provisions  which  discourage  instead  of  en- 
courage voting.  Moreover  with  the  exception 
of  Svans  V.  Comman.  supra,  the  other  cases 
heretofore  cited  also  involved  rebuttoble  pre- 
sumptions. The  voters  oould  overcome  the 
presumptions  if  they  owned  property  or  had 
children  In  Kramer,  or  If  they  paid  property 
taxes  In  Cipriano  and  Kolodziejski.  Their 
task  In  overcoming  the  presumption  was  no 
more  difficult  than  that  faced  by  many  atu- 
dento  under  the  proviaions  of  MCLA 
f  168.11(b).  If  those  voters  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  apeclal  elections,  they  still 
could  vote  for  every  office  from  president  to 
local  officials.  Some  students,  however,  can- 
not. Because  of  the  interaction  of  the  pro- 
visions of  MCLA  1  188.11  (b)  and  the  pro- 
visions of  various  atato  absentee-voter  laws. 
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the  elective  franchise  is  withheld  from  stu- 
dento. The  Ideal  of  one  man-one  vote  dis- 
solves Into  the  harsh  reality  of  one  man  but 
no  vote. 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  mandatory  that  theee 
plaintiffs  demonstrato  an  absolute  denial 
of  the  right  to  veto  In  order  to  require  the 
Stote  to  show  a  compelling  interest.  Plain- 
tiffs need  only  show  that  a  burden  has  been 
placed  on  this  precious  right  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  As  Justice  Frankfurter  stoted  In  Lane 
V.  Wilson  (1939),  307  US  268.  275  (59  S  Ct 
872.  83  L  Ed  1281)  : 

"The  Amendment  (Fifteenth)  nullifies  so- 
phisticated as  well  as  simple-minded  modes 
of  discrimination.  It  blto  onerous  procedural 
requirements  which  effectively  handicap  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  by  the  wHored  race 
although  the  abstract  right  to  vote  may  re- 
main   unrestricted    as   to   race." 

The  Eqtial  Protection  Clause  likewise 
guards  against  subtle  reetralnto  on  the  right 
to  voto,  as  well  as  otrtrlght  denial.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  recent  voting  cases  has 
been  concerned  about  the  moce  devious  bur- 
dens that  have  been  imposed  on  this  most 
basic  of  all  oonsUtutlonal  righto.  In  WUHmms 
V.  Rhodes  (1968),  393  US  23,  80-31  (SB  8 
Ct  5,  21  L  Ed  2d  24),  the  Court  stated: 

"But  we  have  also  held  many  times  that 
'invidious'  distinctions  cannot  be  enacted 
without  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  *  *  *  In  the  present  aituation  the 
stote  laws  place  burdens  on  two  different, 
althou^  ovwlapping,  kinds  of  rights — the 
right  of  indlvldvials  to  associate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  political  beliefa,  and  the  right 
of  qtialifled  voters,  regardleaa  ot  their  po- 
litical persuasion,  to  cast  their  votes  effec- 
tively. •  •  •  So.  also,  the  right  to  vote  la 
heavily  Xyurdened  if  that  voto  may  t>e  cast 
only  for  one  of  two  parties  at  a  t^e  when 
other  parties  are  clamoring  for  a  place  oo 
the  ballot.  In  determining  whether  the  Stat* 
has  power  to  place  such  unequal  bivrdtna 
on  minority  groups  where  righto  of  thla  kind 
are  at  stake,  the  decisions  of  this  CoTirt  have 
coiKlBtonUy  held  that  'only  a  oompelllnc 
stoto  Interest  in  the  regtilation  of  a  subject 
within  the  Stoto's  coostltutlonal  power  to 
regulato  can  Justify  »w»««|f  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms.' "  (Bmphaaia  added.) 

Thus,  the  faot  that  a  burden  Is  placed  oa 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  the  rebuttal  pre- 
sumption contained  in  MCLA  f  168.11(b),  as 
applied  to  students,  is  sufficient  to  requli* 
the  Stato  to  demonstrato  a  compelling  inter- 
est. 

rv 
There  are  several  interesto  that  the  State 
has  asserted  in  casee  of  this  type.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  MCLA  i  168.11(b)  aMa 
in  preeervlng  the  purity  of  Sections  by  In- 
suring that  students  will  not  vote  twice.  »4 
Mich.  App  427.  However,  the  Oourt  of  Ap- 
peals did  not  analyse  this  problem  under 
the  compelling  Intorest  test.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) . 
as  applied  to  students,  does  to  some  minor 
extont  aid  in  this  purpose,  that  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  jwtify  ito  constitutionality.  Aa  the 
U.S.  Suprmoe  Oourt  stotad  in  Unifsd  UiMm 
Worktrs  ▼.  IWnois  Bar  Asam.  ( 1M7) .  S80  m 
217.  232  (88  S  Ct  353.  19  L  Ed  Id  430)  : 

"We  have  therefore  repeatedly  held  that 
laws  which  actually  affect  the  exerciae  ot 
theee  vital  righto  cannot  be  sustained  mere- 
ly because  they  were  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  some  evil  within  the 
Stato's  legtalaUve  oompetonoe,  or  even  be- 
cause the  lawa  do  in  fact  provide  a  helpful 
means  of  dealing  with  such  an  evil.  Schnei- 
der V.  State.  308  US  147  (1989);  Ca:ntv>«U  v. 
Connecticut,  310  US  SM  ( 1»«0) ."  '- 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Carrington  held 
that  the  prevention  of  tranalento  from  vot- 
ing oould  not  Justify  the  Texas  law.  Mote- 
over,  our  leglalature  has  provided  numerous 
sanction*   which    Insure    the    aanctlty    and 
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purity  of  electlona.  Some  of  the  significant 
provUlons  include  MCI^  ii  1S8.493.  168.495. 
and  188.4S9,  wblch  provide  that  a  registrant's 
affldavlt  of  qualification  Is  enforced  by  mlB- 
demeanor  aanctlon«  If  the  registrant  doe« 
not  answer  honestly;  MCLA  i  168.606  which, 
provides  tbat^  registration  officers  shall  as- 
certain If  the  registrant  Is  already  reglsteredi 
In  another  township,  etc.;  MCLA  f  108.608 
which  allows  the  cleric  to  transfer  the  regis- 
tration of  an  elector  upon  the  receipt  of 
reliable  Information;  MCLA  i  168.510  which 
provides  that  clerks  are  notified  monthly  of 
persons  over  21  who  have  died  In  the  coun- 
ty; MCLA  I  168.613  which  provides  that  upon 
Information  that  the  elector  has  moved  from 
the  municipality  the  clMrk  may,  after  notlco 
and  time  elapsed,  cancel  the  registration, 
and  MCLA  i  168.616  which  authorizes  clerkfl 
to  make  a  house  to  house  canvass  or  "otheri 
means"  to  check  correctness  of  registration 
cards.  Plnally,  every  voter  before  being  given 
a  ballot  must  execute  an  application  show 
lag  his  signature  and  address  wblch  Is  com 
pared  to  the  registration  card  "and  If  tha 
same  do  not  correspond  the  vote  of  such 
person  shall  be  challenged."  MCLA  9  168.523. 

Therefore,  In  view  of  this  complete  set  of 
safeguards  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  elec-> 
tlon  process,  we  bold  that  MCLA  S  168.11  (b)  J 
Insofar  as  It  applies  to  students,  Is  not 
neceaaary  to  Insure  the  prevention  of  vot-^ 
lug  fraud.  | 

The  second  asserted  State  Interest  Is  thafti 
of  promoting  a  concerned  and  Interested! 
electorate.  This  same  mterest  was  aasertedi 
unsuccessfully  In  Kramer,  Cipriano.  Evans 
and  KolodziejaM.  The  provisions  of  MCLA 
{168.11(b),  in  regard  to  students,  llksj 
t  aoia  of  the  New  York  laws  In  Kramer,  araj 
not  sufficiently  drawn  to  insure  that  only' 
voters  who  are  primarily  Interested  are  al-' 
lowed  to  vote.  As  Chief  Justice  WarreU; 
stated  In  Kramer: 

"In  other  words,  the  classifications  musfil 
be  tailored  so  that  the  exclusion  of  ap-^ 
pellant  and  members  of  his  class  is  necessaix 
to  achieve  the  articulated  state  goal.  8ec-<j 
tloa  30ia  does  not  meet  the  exacting  stand- 
ard of  precision  we  require  of  statutes  whlchj 
selectively  distribute  the  franchise.  Th»| 
classification  In  ( 2012  permits  Inclusion^ 
of  many  persons  who  have,  at  best,  a  remot*; 
and  Indirect  Interest  In  school  affairs  and,, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclude  others  who  have' 
a  distinct  and  direct  Interest  In  the  school' 
meeting  decisions."   (p.  632) 

Clearly.    MCLA     9  168.1 1(a)     (the    general; 
voter  registration  statute)    will  allow  many  i 
disinterested    persons,    by    any    criteria,  to  | 
vote,  while  MCLA  }  168.11(b),  as  applied  to 
students,    disenfranchises    many    interested 
and  concerned  citizens. 

In  Evans,  supra,  the  court  discussed  at 
length  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  residents 
(p  424) : 

"Appellants  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
numerous  and  vital  ways  in  which  XIH  I 
residents  are  affected  by  electoral  decisions.  \ 
Thus,  If  elected  representatives  enact  new  ^ 
state  criminal  laws  or  sanctions  or  make 
changes  in  those  presently  In  effect,  the 
changes  apply  equally  to  pyersons  on  NIH 
grounds  •  •  •.  Further,  appellees  are  as  con- 
cerned with  state  spending  and  taxing 
decisions  as  other  Maryland  residents,  for 
Congress  has  permitted  the  States  to  levy 
and  collect  their  Income,  gasoline,  sales,  and 
use  taxes — the  major  sources  of  state 
revenues — on  federal  enclaves.  See  4  U.S.C. 
a  104-110.  state  unemployment  laws  and 
and  workmen's  compensation  laws  likewise 
apply  to  persons  who  live  and  work  in  federal 
areas.  See  26  US.C.  13306(d);  40  U-S  C  I  90. 
Appellees  are  required  to  register  their  auto- 
mob  Uea  in  Maryland  and  obtain  driver's 
permits  and  license  plates  from  the  state; 
they  are  subject  to  the  process  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  state  courts;  they  themselves  can 
resort  to  those  courts  in  divorce  and  child 


adoption  proceedings;  and  they  send  their 
children  to  Maryland  public  schools." 

In  Phoenix  v.  Kolodziejskx,  the  court  con- 
sidered the  relationship  of  property  owners 
and  those  who  rent  property  (like  some  of 
the  appellants),  and  stated  at  p  210: 

"Property  taxes  may  be  paid  Initially  by 
property  owners,  but  a  slgpilflcant  part  of  the 
ultimate  burden  of  each  year's  tax  on  rental 
property  will  very  likely  be  borne  by  the 
tenant  rather  than  the  landlord  since,  as  the 
parties  also  stipulated  in  tSils  case,  the 
landlord  will  treat  the  property  tax  as  a 
business  expense  and  normally  will  be  able  to 
pass  all  or  a  large  part  of  this  coet  on  to  the 
tenants  In  the  form  of  higher  rent." 

Turning  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  we  see 
that  students  have  Just  as  many  connections 
with  the  community  as  those  found  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Evans  and  Kolodziejski. 
Students,  like  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  residents,  are  included  in  the  cen- 
sus determination  of  the  state's  congres- 
sional apportionment."  Students  of  course, 
are  subject  to  the  state's  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Jury  lists  are  chosen  from  lists  of  reg- 
istered voters.''  Thus,  by  denying  students 
the  right  to  register  and  vote,  they  are  also 
denied  participation  in  the  time-honored 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of 
their  peers.'''  Students  pay  State  Income  tax, 
city  income  tax  (If  any),  gasoline,  sales  and 
use  taxes.  Michigan  law  provides  a  rebate 
on  one-eighth  of  the  sales  tax  revenue  to 
counties  and  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis  " 
and  a  rebate  of  20%  of  gasoline  tax  revenue 
on  a  combined  population-highway  mileage 
basis."  Clearly,  without  the  students  who 
are  counted  as  residents  for  these  purposes, 
the  cities  and  counties  would  lose  part  of 
these  rebates.  As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized,^  property  taxes  are  ulti- 
mately paid  by  renters  such  as  some  of  the 
appellants.  In  addition,  Michigan  explicitly 
recognizes  this  fact  by  allowing  all  renters 
a  XT'c  exemption  on  rent  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
exemption  that  property  owners  receive  for 
payment  of  property  taxes.*"  Students  with 
children  can  and  do  enroll  them  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  and,  therefore,  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest  Ln  the  educational 
standards  of  the  community. 

The  Federal  government  grants  deductions 
on  the  Federal  tax  for  state  and  local  taxes 
in  Ueu  of  Itemized  deductions.  These  deduc- 
tions vary  from  stale  to  state."  Hence,  if  a 
student  whose  parents  are  from  New  York, 
goes  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  lives 
In  Ann  Arbor,  he  would  take  a  deduction 
based  on  Michigan  and  not  New  York  taxes. 
Thus,  he  la  implicitly  recognized  as  a  Michi- 
gan resident  for  Federal  tax  purposes.  The 
Federal  government  further  provides  com- 
munity health  service  grants  to  the  states 
based  on  population  (which  includes  stu- 
dents) ." 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive  but  merely  shows 
some  of  the  ntunerous  interrelationships  be- 
tween students,  their  local  communities,  and 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Moreover,  there  are 
other  groups  more  transient  than  students 
who  are  not  required  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  as  are  students.  According 
to  the  1960  census,  the  largest  group  of  tran- 
sients were  operative  and  kindred  workers 
with  craftsmen  and  foremen  second,  and  pro- 
fessionals   (including   students)    third." 

Thus,  we  hold  that  students  cannot  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  under  the  provisions 
of  MCLA  I  168.11(b)  because  of  the  State's 
interest  promoting  an  Informed  and  con- 
cerned electorate.  "There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  might  be  even  better  Informed  on 
current  Issues  than  other  citizens. 


Courts  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  They  may 
take  cognizance  of  facts  and  events  sur- 
rounding the  pas'ia^e  and  purpose  of  legis- 
lation. Traverse  City  School  District  v.  At- 
tomey  General    (1971),   384   Mich    390,   406. 


As  Mr.  Justice  Field  stated  in  Ho  Ah  Kow  v. 
Nunan  (1879.  USCC) ,  12  Fed  Cases  252. 
255: 

"Besides,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyea  to  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety  and  general  cogniz- 
ance. When  we  take  our  seats  on  the  bench 
we  are  not  struck  with  blindness  and  forbid- 
den to  know  as  Judges  what  we  see  as  men." 

We  thus  may  take  Judicial  notice  of  ex- 
trajudicial material  in  reoognlzlng  other 
State  Interests.  An  article"  in  TTie  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  16,  1971,  discusses  the 
Issue  raised  in  this  and  similar  cases  around 
the  country.  A  purported  fear  of  the  states  in- 
volved is  that  the  students  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant political  impact  If  they  were  granted 
the  elective  franchise.  The  article  quoted  an 
Illinois  State  Representative  as  summing  up 
the  feelings  of  many  citizens  thusly:  "'For 
goodness  sakes,  we  oould  have  these  tran- 
sients actually  controlling  the  elections,  vot- 
ing city  councils  and  mayors  in  or  out  of  of- 
floe.'  "  This  fear  of  student  voters  overwhelm- 
ing the  townspeople  at  the  polls  was  under- 
lying the  decision  of  our  Court  in  Woloott  v. 
Holcomb  (1893).  97  Mloh  3«1,  367-368.  How- 
ever, what  was  constitutional  in  1893  is  not 
necessarily  constitutionally  acceptable  to- 
day. As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections  (1966), 
383  US  063,  669  (86  S  Ct  1079,  16  L  Ed  ad 
16G): 

"Likewise,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  is 
not  shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era.  In  determining  what  lines  are 
unconstitutionally  discriminatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notions  ot 
equality,  any  more  than  we  have  restricted 
due  process  to  a  fixed  catalogue  of  what  was 
at  a  given  time  deemed  to  be  the  limits  of 
fundamental  rights." 

The  court  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
segregation  upheld  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
(1896),  163  US  637  (16  S  Ct  1138,  41  L  Ed 
256),  was  overruled  a  half  century  later. 
Likewise,  the  restrictions  on  the  franchise 
accepted  in  the  mid-nineteenth  centviry  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  tolerated  today.  Under 
the  Michigan  Constitution  of  1836,  only  21- 
year  old  white  male  citizens  could  vote." 
The  Constitution  of  1860,  by  amendment,  re- 
moved the  restriction  of  race*  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  1909  Constitution,  the 
restrictions  based  on  sex  were  removed.  Re- 
cently, Congress  by  statute,"  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  adoption  of  constitutional 
amendment,"  the  voting  age  In  all  elections 
has  been  lowered  to  18  years. 

deTocqueville  over  a  century  ago  stated: 

"There  Is  no  more  Invariable  rule  in  the 
history  of  society:  The  further  electoral 
rights  are  extended,  the  greater  is  the  need 
for  extending  them :  Tor  after  each  concession 
the  strength  of  democracy  Increases,  and  Its 
demands  Increase  with  its  strength." " 

We  agree  that  it  is  no  longer  constitution- 
ally permissible  to  exclude  students  from  the 
franchise  because  of  the  fear  of  the  way  they 
may  vote. 

"  "Fencing  out'  from  the  franchise  a  sector 
of  the  population  because  of  the  way  they 
may  vote  is  constitutionally  Impermissible. 
■|T)he  exercise  of  rights  co  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  institutions,'  (Schnei- 
der V.  State,  308  US  147,  161)  cannot  con- 
stitutionally t>e  obliterated  because  of  a  fear 
of  the  political  views  of  a  particular  group  of 
bona  fide  residents."  Oarrlngton  v.  Rash, 
supra,  at  p  94. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  in  tho  past 
when  new  groups  have  been  granted  the 
franchise,  and  these  fears  have  proven  to  be 
largely  unfotinded.  The  fear  that  students 
will  vote  radically  different  from  the  bulk  of 
the  electorate  is  problematical  at  this  point." 
However,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co'urt  stated  in 
Williamt  V.  Rhodst  (1968).  393  US  23,  32  (89 
S  Ct  6,  ai  L  Ed  ad  a4) :  "Oompetltlon  in  ideas 
and  governmental  polldec  Is  at  the  core  of 
our  electoral  process  •  •  •."  The  right  to  vote 
means  the  right  to  vot«  for  the  candidate  of 
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one's  choice  regardless  of  Ideology.  As  Justice 
Jackson  stated  in  another  case  concerning 
the  rlght,JQ^(liaMnt: 

"If  theplBts  any  fixed  star  in  our  consti- 
tutional constellation,  it  Is  that  no  official, 
high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  oqfiinion."  (Emphasis  added. ) 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette 
(1M3).  319  US  624,  642  (63  S  Ct  1178.  87 
LEd  1628). 

The  right  to  vote  has  been  considered  to 
be  the  most  vital  of  our  constitutional  rights. 
The  cry  of  the  American  revolution  of  "no 
taxation  without  representation"  articulated 
the  desire  of  the  colonists  to  have  a  voice 
in  selecting  the  officials  who  made  the  de- 
cisions affecting  their  dally  lives.  At  the 
present  time,  these  students  In  many  In- 
stances are  being  taxed  without  being  rep- 
resented. Therefore,  we  hold  the  MCLA 
{  168.11  (b),  as  it  applies  to  studenu.  is  un- 
constitutional as  a  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  further 
hold  that  the  provisions  of  MCLA  {  168.11(b) 
applying  to  students  are  unconstitutional 
as  a  violation  of  art.  1,  i  3,  of  the  Michigan 
Constitution  of  1963. 

In  the  future,  students  must  l>e  treated 
the  same  as  all  other  registrants.  No  special 
questions,  forms,  identification,  etc.,  may  be 
required  of  students. 

Article  1.  5  1.  of  the  Michigan  Constitution 
of  1963  states  that,  "All  political  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people."  This  power  resides 
m  all  of  the  people,  student  and  nonstudent, 
alike. 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed  and  the  cause 
Is  remanded  to  the  circuit  court  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  with  this  opinion. 


Thomas  M.  Kavanaxjgh, 
Thomas  Gates  Kavanacoh, 


rOOTNOTTS 

>Mlch  Const  1963,  art  1,  S  3.  provides:  "No 
person  shall  be  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
denied  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  or  political 
rights  or  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
exercise  thereof  because  of  religion,  race, 
color  or  national  origin.  The  legislature  shall 
Implement  this  section  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

Mich  Const  1963.  art.  1,  i  17,  provides  "No 
person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  right  of  all  individ- 
uals, firms,  corporations  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  fair  and  Just  treatment  in  the 
course  of  legislative  and  executive  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  shall  not  be  Infringed  " 

'U.S.  Const.  14th  Amend,  5  1,  provides: 
"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  Unitd  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  no» 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."' 

'See,  e.g..  Kunz  v  New  York  (1951).  340 
US  390   (71    B.Ct  312,  95  L  Ed  280). 

•See,  also,  Schnell  v.  Davis  (1949),  336  US 
933  (69  S  Ct  760,  93  L  Ed  1093) ,  affirming  81 
F  Supp  872. 

'  Bullard  ft  Rice,  supra,  at  p.  221. 

•  Bullard  &  Rice,  supra,  at  p.  220. 

'For  8  comparison  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires used  by  city  clerks  for  student 
registration,  see  Appendix,  4  Journal  of  Law 
Reform,  pp  239-243. 

•  4  Journal  of  Law  Reform,  pp  239-240. 


•  In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections 
(1966),  383  US  663  (86  8  Ct  1079,  16  L  Ed 
2d  169) ,  the  court  struck  down  a  poll  tax  as 
a  classification  based  on  wealth.  Questions 
concerning  bank  accounts,  support,  etc.,  are 
similarly  classifications  based  on  wealth. 

"See,  also,  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School 
District  (1969),  395  US  621  (89  8  Ct  1886.  23 
L  Ed  2d  583) ;  Cipriano  v.  Houma  (1969) ,  395 
US  701  (89  S  Ct  1897,  23  L  Ed  2d  647).  These 
cases  held  that  states  cannot  deny  the  right 
to  vote  to  nonproperty  owners. 

"In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969).  894  US 
618  (89  S  Ct  1322,  22  L  Ed  2d  600) ,  the  court 
struck  down  residency  requirements  for  wel- 
fare recipients  on  the  ground  that  they  in- 
terfered with  the  right  to  travel,  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  right.  SlmUarly,  It  is 
unconstitutional  to  deny  the  right  to  vote 
to  students  who  exercise  their  right  to  travel 
and  leave  Ann  Arbor  for  the  summer. 

"McDonald  v.  Bd.  of  Comm.  (1969).  894 
US  802  (89  S  Ct  1404,  22  L  Ed  2d  739) . 

"  New  York  Education  Law,  I  2012   (Supp 
1968). 
'♦  Bullard  ft  Rice,  supra,  at  p  232,  fn  97. 
"C.  Smith,  Voting  <t  Election  Laws  (1960). 
pp  89-99. 

"398  US  at  421  (90  S  Ct  at  1764,  26  L  Ed 
2d  at  374). 

»'  MCLA  I  600.1310  et  seq. 
^Glasser  v.  United  States  (1942),  316  US 
60  (63  S  Ct  467,  86  L  Ed  3d  680). 
»  MCLA  i  306.75. 
»  MCLA  ii  347.660.  247.663. 
»  399  US  at  210  (90  S  Ct  1994,  26  L  Ed  2d 
528) .  For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  at- 
tempting to  discern  the  long  range  effect  of 
property  taxes  on  prc^erty  values,   see   399 
US  at  211  and  C.  Shoup,  Public  Finance,  38&- 
390  (1969). 

a  MCLA  (  206.528(2)  and  Bullard  ft  Rice. 
supra,  at  p  233. 

»  1970  Federal  Income  tax  form;  1970  Op- 
tional State  sales  tax  table. 

"42  USCA  i  246(a)(3)(A).  "The  Student 
Vote."  New  Republic,  11   (Sept  19,  1970). 

«J.  Schmidhauser,  "Residency  Require- 
ments for  Voting  and  The  Tensions  of  a 
Mobile  Society."  61  MLR  823,  830,  fn  10. 

*A.    Otten,    "Should    Collegians   Vote   at 
Home  or  at  School?"  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  15,  1971,  (pi). 
»•  Constitution  of  1835,  art  2. 1  1. 
"  Constitution  of  1860,  art  7,  S  1- 
»  Constitution  of  1908.  art  3,11. 
••  Voting  Rights   Act  amendment  of   1970, 
42  USCA  19738a-73bb. 

"On  June  30,  1971,  the  State  of  Ohio  be- 
came the  38th  State  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  became  law  upon 
the  ratification  of  three- fovirths  of  the 
States.  U.S.  Constitution,  art  6. 

"A.  deTocqueville,  1  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica 6"J«fknopf.  ed.  1956) . 

"Bullard  ft  Rice,  supra,  at  238:  "A  recent 
American  Council  on  Education  survey  of 
college  freshmen  showing  that  44%  consid- 
ered themselves  liberal  and  20%  moderate 
conservative  demonstrates  that  students 
would  not  vote  as  a  solid  unit.  New  York 
Times.  Dec.  22,  1970,  at  16,  col.  4." 


[June  29,   1971,  No.  62963] 
Statx  or  Michigan  Sttfrkmx  Cottkt 

Sally  Wllklns.  Jeanne  D'Haem,  Timothy  A. 
Schultz,  Jacob  Eichenbaum,  Carol  B.  Shalita, 
Nelll  H.  HoUenshead.  Kenneth  W.  Jendryka, 
and  Kathleen  McDonnell  Jones.  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  V.  John  P.  Bentley.  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Defendant-Ap- 
pellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench. 

Brennan,  J.  (Concurring) : 

I  agree  with  the  result  reached  by  my 
Brother  Swalnson,  but  would  base  my  opin- 
ion on  statutory  construction  rather  'Uian 
constitutional  grounds. 


The  rule  is  that  U  a  statute  can  be  con- 
strued BO  as  to  avoid  constitutional  in- 
validity, the  constitutionally  valid  construc- 
tion Is  to  be  preferred. 

Const  1850.  an  7.  f  5,  which  contained  a 
provision  similar  to  MCLA  i  168.11(b)  (Stat 
Ann  1971  Cum  Supp  5  6.1011  (b)),  was  the 
subject  of  divided  opinions  In  this  Court  In 
Wolcott  v.  Holcomb  ( 1893) ,  97  Mich  361. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Hooker,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Long  con- 
cluded that  the  provision  simply  meant  that 
a  student  was  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  lost 
his  residence  automatically  by  reason  of  be- 
ing a  student.  In  short.  Hooker  and  Long 
believed  that  the  proviso  gave  the  student  an 
option,  his  intention  in  the  matter  being 
controlling.  He  said  it  this  'way: 

""The  true  construction  of  this  section 
should  be  Just  what  Its  language  Importe, 
I.e.,  that  being  kept  in  an  alms-house,  or 
attendance  at  college,  or  employment  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lakes  or  high  seas,  does  not  work 
a  change  of  residence  against  the  intention 
or  desire  of  the  individual."  Wolcott  v.  Hoi- 
comb,  supra,  p.  371. 

That  construction  of  the  act  was  wise, 
reasonable.  Just  and  proper.  It  should  have 
been  the  majority  opinion  In  1893.  It  should 
be  today. 

If  a  student  In  residence  is  given  the 
""Hooker  option,"  all  the  senseless  folderol 
of  voter  registration  in  some  of  our  college 
towns  would  be  dispensed  with. 

Hooker's  words,  written  in  dissent  almost 
80  years  ago,  need  no  gilding,  but  bear  res- 
onant repetition. 

"the  only  reasons  given  for  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  are  that  these  classes  are 
undesirable  voters  at  the  place  of  the 
asylum;  that  they  i>ay  no  taxes,  do  no  'work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality,  and  have 
no  Interest  in  local  affairs.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  persons  In  all  localities,  and 
was  prob«ibly  as  true  of  these  before  their 
admission  as  after.  It  is  as  true  of  those 
admitted  from  the  locality  of  the  asylum, 
who  may  vote  under  this  section,  as  of  thoee 
who  oome  from  a  distance,  who  may  not  vote 
under  this  construction.  It  never  has  been  a 
requisite  to  electoral  rights  that  the  citizen 
should  pay  taxes,  do  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  municipality,  or  evince  interest  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs;  nor  does  the  right  depend  upon 
a  wise  or  even  honest  exercise  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  ballot  Doubtless  there  are  many 
whose  votes  could  be  dispensed  with  to  the 
profit  of  their  respective  municipalities  and 
the  State  as  well,  but  the  electoral  franchise 
Is  based  upon  broader  principles.  There  is 
no  msm  so  poor  or  low  that  he  is  not  richer 
and  manlier  for  his  political  equality,  and 
the  ballot  is  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all  classes.  Immediately  a  class 
or  race  is  disfranchised.  Its  members  are 
deprived  of  an  equal  chance  with  their  fel- 
lows. "This  proposition  is  so  important  a  part 
of  the  foundation  of  our  institutions  that  it 
should  not  be  eliminated  or  weakened  by 
any  unnecessary  construction  of  a  oonstltu- 
tlon  based  upon  civil  liberty  and  political 
equality."  Wolcoff  v.  Holcomb,  supra,  pp. 
370,  371. 

I  concur  in  reversal. 

Thomas  E.  Bkkmnan, 


(June  29,  1971,  No.  629521 
Sally  Wllklns,  Jeanne  D'Haem,  Timothy  A. 
Schultz,  Jacob  Eichenbaum,  Carol  B.  Shalita, 
Nelll  H.  HoUenshead.  Kenneth  W.  Jendryka, 
and  Kathleen  McDonnell  Jones,  Plalntlfls- 
Appellanta.  v.  John  P.  Bentley,  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Defendant- 
Appellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench. 

Williams,   J.    (Concurring   with   Brennan. 

J): 
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I  concur  wltb  my  Brother  Breniukn.  How- 
aver,  I  agree  with  my  Brother  Swalnaon's 
constltutlon&l  analysis. 


[June  38,  1071,  No.  63,963] 

STATX    of    MiCRIOiLN    SUPaXMX    COTTBT 

Sally  WlUdns.  Jeanne  D'Haem,  Tlmotby  A. 
Scbultz,  Jacob  EUchenbAum,  Carol  B.  SbaUta, 
Neill  H.  Hollenshead,  Kenneth  W.  Jendryka. 
and  Katbleen  McDonnell  Jones,  Plalntlfls- 
Appellants,  vs.  John  P.  Bentley,  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Defendant-Ap- 
pellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench. 

Adams,  J.: 

I  concur  in  reversal.  There  \r  no  rational 
basis  for  treating  students  differently  from 
other  citizens  in  their  exercise  of  the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote.  The  Michigan  statute 
deflning  voting  residence  for  all  citizens  pro- 
vldec  that :  "Should  a  person  have  more  than 
1  residence,  •  •  •  that  place  at  which  such 
person  resides  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
Bhal!  be  his  or  her  official  residence  •••.•• 
MCLA  5  168.11(a);  Stat  Ann  1971  Cum  Supp 
56.1011(a). 

For  voting  purposes,  there  is  no  rational 
basis  for  distinguishing  between  students 
who  reside  at  a  given  locality  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  and  non-students  who  reside  in 
the  same  locality  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Requiring  additional  qualifications  to 
vote  which  affect  different  groups  unequally, 
whether  by  Income,  occupation,  or  employer, 
la  a  denial  of  equal  protection.  Harper  v. 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections  (1966),  383  US 
663  (86  8  Ct  1079,  16  L  Ed  3d  169);  CaHng- 
ton  V.  Rash  (1965).  380  US  89  (86  S  Ct  778. 
13  L  Ed  2d  676);  Evans  V.  Common  (1970), 
388  US  419  (90  S  Ct  1762,  26  L  Ed  370). 
Special  treatment  of' students  Is  an  arbitrary 
and  Invidious  discrimination  against  them 
In  violation  of  art  1,  J  2,  Michigan  Constitu- 
tion, and  amend  XIV,  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Fox  V.  Employment  Securlt]/  Commis- 
»ion  (1967),  379  Bilch  679. 

Paul  L.  Aoaics. 

In  thi  Stjprbmb  Cottrt  or  the  State  or 
Calitornia.  n*  Bakk 

Colette  Jollcoeur  et  al.,  Petitioners,  v. 
Emmery  Mlhaly  et  al..  Respondents.  S.P. 
22826. 

James  TablUo  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  Emmery 
Mlhaly  et  al.,  Respondents.  S.P.  22827 

Mark  Steven  Bandell  et  al..  Petitioners,  v. 
James  8.  Allison,  Registrar  of  Voters  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  Respondent.  L.A. 
29906. 

In  theee  proceedings  we  are  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  newly  enfranchised 
young  people  of  this  state  residing  apart 
from  their  parents  shall  be  treated  like 
other  voters  fcyr  purposes  of  acquiring  a  vot- 
ing residence  or,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be 
presumed  to  reside  with  their  parents.  We 
ccnclude  that  for  state  officials  to  treat 
minor  citizens  differently  from  adults  for 
any  purpose  related  to  voting  would  violate 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  We  also  conclude  that 
strong  state  policies  require  that  votera  par- 
ticipate In  elections  where  they  reside  and. 
In  accordance  with  California  law  permitting 
a  minor  to  be  emancipated  for  residential  or 
other  purposes,  that  California  law  requires 
that  minors  of  18  years  of  age  or  older  be 
treated  as  emancipated  and  hence  as  adults 
for  voting  purposes  In  light  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment. 

Petitioners  are  nine  individual  unmarried 
mln<xs  and  two  organizations.  The  nine  In- 
dividuals sought  to  register  to  vote  In  the 
Jurisdiction  they  claim  to  be  their  actual 
permanent  residence.  Registrars  of  voters 
in  the  City  and  County  j|^  San  Francisco, 
Alameda  County,  Santa  Bnbara  County,  San 
Dtego  County,  and  Los  Angeles  County  re- 
fused to  register  the  Individual  petitioners 


because  they  did  not  register  at  their  parents' 
addraaa,  puraiuut  to  the  California  Attorney 
Oenaral's  opinion  of  February  17,  1971  (Opn. 
No.  70/213,  64  Adv.  Ops.  Oal.  Atty.  Oen.  7, 
12),  In  which  be  concluded  that  "for  voting 
purposes  the  residence  of  an  unmarried  mi- 
nor I  whether  student  or  not]  . . .  wlU  normal- 
ly be  his  parents'  home"  regardless  of  where 
the  minor's  present  or  Intended  future  habi- 
tation might  be. 

In  r«lianca  upon  this  opinion,  respondent 
Mlhaly  told  petitioner  McConvllle,  whose 
parents  live  in  Argentina,  that  he  could  not 
vote  In  local  elections  at  all  unless  he  be- 
came a  marrieA  minor.  Petitioners  Pang  and 
Pnichtendler  were  told  that  they  would 
have  to  register  to  vote  in  Hawaii  and  Ari- 
zona, respectively.  The  six  other  Individual 
petitioners  were  told  to  register  In  other 
California  Jurisdictions  up  to  700  miles  away 
from  their  claimed  permanent  resldencea 
Petitioners  Jollcoeur  and  King,  who  are  fully 
self-supporting  and  work  fuU-time.  were  told 
that  these  facts  were  Irrelevant  to  their  ca- 
pacity to  establish  a  legal  residence  for  vot- 
ing purposes.  Petitioner  Randell.  who  has 
never  lived  at  his  parents'  current  domicile, 
and  is  not  familiar  with  any  political  Issues 
pertinent  to  that  area,  was  told  that  he  must 
vote  there  and  not  where  he  lives. 

Petitioners  Invoked  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court.'  seeking  writs  of  mandate 
directed  to  the  reepondent  registrars  order- 
ing respondents  to  register  petitioners  ac- 
cording to  the  same  procedures  and  quali- 
fications that  are  followed  with  respect  to 
adult  registrants,  pursuant  to  Elections  Code, 
sections  14280-14292.' 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment:  On  June 
22.  1970.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-286. 
84  Stat.  314),  title  HI  of  which  purported 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for  all  federal. 
State,  and  local  elections.  After  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional 
that  part  of  title  in  which  applied  to  non- 
federal elections  (Oregon  v.  Mitchell  (1970) 
400  U.S.  112,  118),  Congress  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  on  March  23,  1971,  sub- 
mitting a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  states  for  ratification,  pursuant 
to  article  6  of  the  federal  Constitution.  On 
June  30.  1971,  Ohio  became  the  38th  state 
to  ratify  the  Twenty-aixth  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  It  be- 
came law 

Section  1  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment 
provides:  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  age."  (Emphasis  added) 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  prohibits 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
age.  The  word  "abridge"  means  diminish, 
curtail,  deprive,  cut  off,  reduce  (Webster's 
New  Intemat.  Dictionary  (3d  ed.  1961)  p.  6: 
Sohermerhom  v.  Local  1636  of  Retail  Clerks 
Int.  Aasn.  (Fla.  1963)  141  So.  3d  369,  376; 
Plegts  V.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  etc. 
(1956)  338  La.  131,  139.  81  So.  3d  835.  838; 
Gray  v.  Johnson  (S.D.  Miss  1964)  334  F. 
Supp.  743.  746).  Gray  Is  significant  for  Its 
interpretation  of  similar  language  In  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment,  which  forbids 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  The 
court  in  Gray  held  unconstitutional  as 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  a  Mississippi 
statute  which  compelled  persons  exempted 
from  the  poll  tax  by  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  to  secure  special  receipts  with- 
in a  limited  period  of  time.  The  burden  put 
on  exempted  voters  to  obtain  the  special 
receipts  was  held  to  circumscribe.  Impair, 
and  Impede  the  right  to  vote. 

Compelling  young  people  who  live  apart 
from  their  parents  to  travel  to  their  parents' 
district  to  register  and  vote  or  else  to  register 
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and  vote  as  absentees  burdens  their  right  to 
vote  no  less  than  the  State  of  Mississippi 
burdened  its  poor  people  in  Gray.  Such  young 
people  would  t>e  isolated  from  local  {xditlcal 
activity,  with  a  concomitant  reduction  in 
their  political  influence  and  Information. 
The  burden  placed  on  youth  would  t>e  dif- 
ferent than  that  placed  on  other  absentee 
votera.  The  youth,  unlike  other  absentee 
voters,  claims  his  current  residence  as  hla 
domicile  but  would  be  disqualiflad  solely  "on 
account  of  age." 

Sophisticated  legal  arguments  regarding  a 
minor's  presumed  residence  cannot  blind  us 
to  the  real  burden  placed  on  the  right  to 
vote  and  associated  rights  of  political  expres- 
sion by  requiring  minor  voters  residing  apart 
from  their  parents  to  vote  in  their  parents' 
district.  The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment,  like 
the  Twenty-Fourth,  Nineteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth before  It,  "nullifies  sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple- minded  modes  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  hits  onerous  procedural  require- 
ments which  effectively  handicap  exercise  at 
the  franchise  .  .  .  although  the  abstract 
right  to  vote  may  remain  unrestricted  .  .  ." 
(Lane  v.  Wilson  (1939)  307  U.S.  368,  276.) 

An  unmarried  minor  mvist  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  in  proving  the  loca- 
tion of  his  domicile  as  is  any  other  voter. 
Pears  of  the  way  minors  may  vote  or  of  their 
Impermanency  in  the  community  may  not 
be  used  to  Justify  special  presumptions — 
conclusive  or  otherwise — that  they  are  not 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  community  In 
wtiich  they  live. 

In  Carrlngton  v.  Rash  (1966)  380  U.S.  80, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  faced 
with  a  quite  similar  problem.  There  a  Texas 
statute  prevented  persons  entering  the  state 
as  soldiers  from  acquiring  a  voting  residence 
m  the  state  while  soldiers.  The  state  claimed 
that  military  personnel  might  not  make  re- 
sponsible use  of  the  ballot,  might  vote  in  a 
bloc  If  under  the  dominating  influence  of  a 
commanding  officer,  and,  as  transients  with- 
out a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  area,  might 
vote  against  needed  bond  issues  and  property 
taxes.  The  court's  answer  was  clear:  Texas 
might  restrict  the  franchise  to  bona  fide 
residents,  but  it  coiild  not  conclusively  pre- 
sume soldiers  to  be  transients.  To  the  state's 
claim  that  soldiers  oould  "take  over"  a  small 
town  near  the  base,  the  court  responded 
firmly:  "'Fencing  out'  from  the  franchise  a 
sector  of  the  population  because  of  the  way 
they  may  vote  Is  constitutionally  impermis- 
sible." (Id.,  at  p.  94.)  Carrlngton  obvloioaly 
applies  to  minors  as  well  as  to  soldiers. 

Were  there  any  doubt  that  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment  Is  intended  to  compel 
adult  treatment  of  minors  for  voting  pur- 
poses, reference  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  amendment  would  dispel  It.  It  is  clear 
from  that  history,  which  Is  entitled  to  "an 
Important  place  In  ascertaining  the  legisla- 
tive Intent"  (Freedland  v.  Greco  (1956)  46 
Gal.  ad  462.  467;  cf.  Bourland  v.  HUdreth 
(1884)  26  Cal.  161,  180;  Keeler  v.  Superior 
Court  (1970)  2  Cal.  3d  619,  624),  that  Con- 
gress believed  both  that  minor  voters  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  adults  for  voting 
purposes  and  that  voting  In  the  youth's 
actual  place  of  residence  Is  essential  to  ac- 
complishing a  primary  congressional  goal  of 
channelling  youthfxil  Idealism  through  the 
political  process. 

The  legislative  history  of  title  III  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  and  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment  reveals  a  rare  consensus  of 
concerns  and  objectives  among  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  engaged  in  debate.  Con- 
gressmen stressed  three  consistent  themes: 
first,  that  today's  youth  Is  better  Informed 
and  more  mature  than  any  other  generation 
in  the  nation's  history.'  Second.  Congress  was 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  over  half  the 
deaths  In  Vietnam  have  been  of  men  In  the 
18-20  age  group.*  Third,  and  perhaps  of  para- 
mount immediate  importance,  Congressmen 


uniformly  expressed  distress  at  the  aliena- 
tion felt  by  some  youths,  and  expressed  hope 
that  youth's  idealism  could  be  channelled 
within  the  political  system.* 

It  would  be  Impoeslble  hare  to  analyze 
fully  the  extensive  bearings  and  debates  held 
on  whether  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-yeca'- 
olds.*  One  of  the  best  and  most  concise  guides 
to  congressional  intent  Is  the  Senate  Report 
accompanying  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
(later  enacted  as  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amend- 
ment), a  report  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  by  more  than  a  two- thirds  majority, 
(a  Bep.  03-36,  1971  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Admin.  News  362.)  "Reports  of  oommissions 
which  have  proposed  statutes  that  are  sub- 
sequently adopted  are  entitled  to  substan- 
tial weight  in  construing  the  statutes.  [Cita- 
tions.]" (Van  Arsdale  v.  Hc^lnger  (1968)  68 
Cal.  2d  246.  349.)  That  report  makes  the 
following  "Case  for  18- Year-Old  Voting." 

"First,  these  younger  citizens  ore  fully  ma- 
ture enough  to  vote.  There  Is  no  magic  to 
the  age  of  21.  The  21  year  age  of  maturity  Is 
derived  only  from  historical  accident.  In 
the  eleventh  century  31  was  the  age  at  which 
most  males  were  physically  capable  of  carry- 
ing armor.  But  the  physical  ability  to  carry 
armor  in  the  eleventh  century  clearly  has 
no  relation  to  the  Intellectual  and  ecnotlon&I 
qualifications  to  vote  in  twentieth  century 
America.  ...  [II]  ...  Today  more  than  half 
of  the  18-  to  21-year-olds  are  receiving  some 
type  of  higher  education.  Today  nearly  80 
percent  of  these  young  people  are  high  school 
graduates.  It  is  interesting  to  com|>are  these 
recent  statistics  with  some  from  1920,  when 
less  than  10  percent  went  on  to  college  and 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  youngsters  actu- 
ally graduated  from  high  school,  [t]  Second, 
our  18-year-old  citizens  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote  because  they  bear  all  or  most  of  an 
adult  citizen's  responsibilities.  .  .  .  (H)  Third, 
these  younger  voters  should  be  given  the 
right  to  full  p.".rtlclpatlon  In  ovir  political 
system  because  they  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  our  society.  Although  some  of  the 
student  unrest  of  recent  years  has  led  to 
deplorable  violence  and  Intolerance,  much  of 
this  unrest  reflects  the  Interest  and  concern 
of  today's  youth  over  the  Important  issues 
of  our  day.  ...  (Hj  The  Committee  believes 
that  we  must  channel  tiiese  energies  Into 
our  political  system  and  give  young  j>eople 
the  real  opportunity  to  influence  our  society 
in  a  peaceful  and  censtructlve  manner.  .  .  . 
[1^1  'The  anachronistic  voting-age  limitation 
tends  to  alienate  them  from  systematic  po- 
litical processes  and  to  drive  them  into  a 
search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes  violent, 
means  to  express  their  frustrations  over  the 
gap  between  the  nation's  Ideals  and  actions. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  will  provide  them 
with  a  direct,  constructive  and  democratic 
channel  for  making  their  views  felt  and  for 
giving  them  a  responslblle  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  nation.'  [Jj  Thus  the  Committee 
is  oon^-inced  that  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
tend the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  all  elec- 
tions: .  .  ."  (1971  U.8.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin. 
News  at  pp.  366-367.) 

The  committee  did  not  Ignore  the  Impor- 
tance of  local  elections,  which  are  most  af- 
fected by  denying  minors  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  domicile  of  choice  for  voting  purposes: 
"If  the  energy  and  Idealism  of  the  young  are 
needed  in  elective  politics,  they  are  needed 
no  less  at  the  State  and  local  level.  (^|  More- 
over, many  of  the  problems  that  most  con- 
cern younger  citizens  are  largely  matters  of 
local  and  State  policy:  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels;  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment; planning  and  community  develop- 
ment. In  these  areas,  participation  of  the 
young  in  local  and  State  elections  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  necessary,  and  their 
point  of  view  especially  valuable  in  devUing 
responsible  programs."  ( 1971  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
&  Admin.  News  at  p.  372;  Italics  added.) 
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Finally,  the  report  notes  the  confusion  and 
delay  that  would  be  caused  by  a  dual -age 
voting  system.  Hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
after    the    court's    decision    in    Oregon    v. 
Mitchell,   supra.   400   UjS.    113.    made   clear 
what  st^  Individual  states  might  take  to 
solve  some  of  these  administrative  problems. 
Senate  Report  93-36  reoomn[iends   adoption 
of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  as  one  way 
of  precluding  individual  states  from  embcu'k- 
Ing  on  several  programs  of  which  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  strongly  disapproved.  Sig- 
nificantly,    programs     which     would     force 
youths  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  or  otherwise 
single  them  out  came  in  for  severe  condem- 
nation: "A  few  States  are  at  least  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  .  .  .  requiring  them  to 
vote   either   in  centralized   locations   or   by 
absentee  ballot.  But  this  type  of  alternative 
has  fostered  criticism  on  several  grounds.  At 
least  one  voting  official  has  criticized  this 
type  of  segregation  of  the  younger  voters 
because  it  would  give  them  less  of  a  sense  of 
participation  in  the  election  system,  and  they 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  heart  of  the 
process.  [T]  Moreover,  forcing  younger  voters 
to  undertake  special  burdens — obtaining  ab- 
sentee ballots,  or  traveling  to  one  central- 
ized location  in  each  city,  for  example — in 
order  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  might 
well  serve  to  dissuade  them  from  participating 
in  the  election.  This  result,  and  the  election 
procedures  that  create  it,  are  at  least  in- 
consistent uHth  the  purpose  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  which  sought  to  encourage  great- 
er political  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
young:  such  segregation  might  even  amount 
to  a  denial  of  their  14th  Amendment  right 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise."  (1971  VS.  Code  Cong. 
&  Admin.  News  at  pp.  374-375;  italics  added.) 
It  is  clear  that  respondents  have  abridged 
petitioners'  right  to  vote  in  precisely  one  of 
the  ways  that  Congress  sought  to  avoid — by 
singling  minor  voters  out  for  i^>eclal  treat- 
ment and  effectively  making  many  of  them 
vote  by  absentee  ballot.  The  Senate  Report 
Indicates  that  Congress  not  only  disapproved 
of  such  treatment,  but  feared  that  it  would 
give  youth  "less  of  a  sense  of  participation 
in  the  election  system"  and  "might  well  serve 
to  dissuade  them  from  participating  in  the 
election,"  a  result  inconsistent  with  the  goal 
of  encouraging  "greater  political  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  young." 

Respondents'  policy  would  clearly  frus- 
trate youthful  wUlingness  to  aooompllsh 
change  at  the  local  level  through  the  political 
system.  Whether  a  youth  lives  in  Quincy, 
Berkeley,  or  Orange  County,  he  will  not  be 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  political  sys- 
tem by  being  told  that  he  may  not  have  a 
voice  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  but 
must  instead  vote  wherever  his  parents  live 
or  may  move  to.  Surely  as  well,  such  a  sys- 
tem would  give  any  group  of  voters  less  In- 
centive "in  devising  responsible  programs" 
in  the  town  in  which  they  live.  Only  the  most 
dedicated  partisan  would  travel  from  Oak- 
land to  San  Diego  (or  Tucson)  In  order  to 
exercise  effectively  his  first  Amendment 
rights  of  political  association  and  expression. 
America's  youth  entreated,  pleaded  for,  de- 
manded a  voice  in  the  governance  of  this 
nation.  On  campuses  by  the  hundreds,  at 
Lincoln's  monument  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  they  voiced  their  frustration  at 
their  electoral  impotence  and  their  love  of  a 
country  which  they  believed  to  be  abandon- 
ing Its  ideals.  Many  more  worked  quietly  and 
effectively  vrithln  a  system  that  gave  them 
scant  recognition.  And  in  the  land  of  Viet- 
nam they  lie  as  proof  that  death  accords 
youth  no  protected  status.  Their  struggle  for 
recognition  divided  a  nation  against  itself. 
Congress  and  more  than  three- fourths  of  the 
states  have  now  determined  in  their  wis- 
dom that  youth  "shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom"— the  franchise.  Rights  won  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  individual  and  societal  suf- 
fering may  not   and   shall   not  be  curtailed 


on  the  basis  of  hoary  fictions  that  these  men 
and  women  are  children  tied  to  residential 
apron  strings.  Respondents'  refusal  to  treat 
petitioners  as  adults  for  voting  purposes  vio- 
lates the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment. 

California  Law:  California  law  also  com- 
pels respondents  to  treat  citizens  of  18  years 
of  age  or  older  as  adults  for  all  purposes  re- 
lated to  voting. 

Petitioners  sought  to  register  at  addresses 
they  claim  to  be  their  residences  for  voting 
piirposes.  If  petitioners  are  residents  of  the 
districts  they  claim,  the  Integrity  of  our 
state's  political  system  demands  that  they  be 
allowed  to  vote  In  those  areas.  This  Is  true 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  basic  democratic  principles  require 
that  citizens  be  able  to  participate  In  mak- 
ing decisions  that  intimately  affect  their  lives. 
Forcing  resident  of  one  locality  to  vote  in  the 
elections  of  another  locality  denies  to  those 
voters  the  right  to  help  deitermine  the  resolu- 
tion of  Issues  which  vitally  affect  them,  and 
eventually  alienates  them  from  the  political 
process. 

Decisions  of  this  court  (e.g.,  Oastro  v.  Stat* 
of  California  (1970)  2  Cal.  8d  233,  336-341) 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have 
made  It  clear  that  all  bona  fide  residents  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  outcome  of  an  elec- 
tion and  capable  of  voting  intelligently  and 
responsibly  In  It  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
As  stated  In  Kramer  v.  Union  School  District 
(1969)  395  U.S.  621,  636-637.  "Statutes  grant- 
ing the  franchise  to  residents  on  a  selective 
basis  always  poee  the  danger  of  denying  some 
citizens  any  effective  voice  in  the  government 
affairs  which  substantially  affect  their  lives." 
(Fn.  omitted.) 

The  rulee  announced  by  respondents  not 
only  would  deny  to  ^ome  residents  the  right 
to  vote  where  they  live,  but  could  also  serve 
to  give  an  unmarried  minor  a  series  of  voting 
residences  which  he  has  never  seen.  The  18- 
year-old  who  lives  and  works  In  San  Francisco 
for  the  three  years  be  is  a  voting  minor  might 
well  wind  up  voting  In  turn  for  the  Mayor  of 
Seattle,  the  Governor  of  Maine,  and  school 
bonds  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  only  to  be  dis- 
enfranchised completely  on  the  local  level 
when  his  parents  move  permanently  to  Parla 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  allow  unmar- 
ried minors  to  establish  a  domicile  where 
they  live  may  swell  the  rolls  of  college  town 
electorates.  It  Is  contended  that  college  stu- 
dents may  "take  over"  a  town  by  aU  voting 
the  same  way,  that  they  are  not  "truly" 
residents  in  that  many  of  them  will  move 
to  other  areas  after  they  leave  school,  and 
that  local  governments  have  a  legitimate 
Interest  In  excluding  such  persons  from  the 
local  polity.' 

In  many  states  special  rulee  are  applied 
in  determining  the  voting  residence  of  stu- 
dents. (Singer,  Student  Power  at  the  Polls 
(1970)  31  Ohio  StXJ.  703,  731-723.)  The 
underlying  ratloniUe  of  these  various  teste 
Is  that  students  are  apt  to  be  transient  In- 
habitants of  the  community,  little  concerned 
about  long-term  policies  and  problems,  and 
often  may  not  pay  local  property  taxes.  (But 
see  Note.  Restrictions  on  Student  Voting:  An 
Unconstitutional  AruicronismT  (1970)  4 
U.Mlch.J.Law  Reform  316.)  The  possible 
transiency,  penury,  or  Ignorance  of  students 
did  not,  however,  impress  the  California 
Legislature,  which  has  expressly  provided 
that  the  law  "shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  student  at  an  Institution  of  learning 
from  qualifying  as  an  elector  in  the  locality 
where  he  resides  while  attending  that  In- 
stitution, when  m  fact  the  student  has  aban- 
doned his  former  residence."  (Eec.  Code. 
I  14383.)  Student  ststus  is  therefore  a  neu- 
tral fact  in  determining  residence  for  voting 
purposes. 

The  Legislature  has  thus  determined  that 
differential  treatment  of  students  for  voting 
purposes  may  not  be  condoned  as  a  legitimate 
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governmental  policy.  No  reason  appears  for 
construing  differential  tr«atment  of  mlllors 
in  a  more  favorable  light. 

The  second  major  evil  accomplished  by  al- 
lowing or  forcing  voters  to  vote  In  districts 
not  their  own  Is  that  voters  of  other  »ls- 
tnctfl  have  Inflicted  upon  them  a  voter  itflth 
no  state  or  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  The  extent  of  the  evil  la  not  Odly 
that  residents  of  California  would  be  asked  to 
deckle  issues  in  Arizona  or  Hawaii.  8i9all 
town*  In  California  would  be  especially  af- 
fected by  such  a  rule,  since  the  number  of 
young  people  from  the  town  who  have  |eft 
for  other  areas  may  be  substantial  in  e^n- 
parlson  to  the  town's  total  population.  {Al- 
lowing unmarried  minors  who  reside  else- 
where to  vote  may  effectively  turn  a  ss^aXi 
town  over  to  the  control  of  unconceitied 
outsiders.  Over  a  century  ago  we  recognked 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  voters  to  be  reaidKts 
of  the  Jurisdiction:  "[CJltlzens  .  .  .  shauld 
not  deal  with  public  questions  through  Ithe 
ballot  box  until  they  at  least  [have]  jthe 
bene9t  of  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  put>Ilc 
wants,  of  concerting  measures  the  best  Cal- 
culated to  provide  for  them,  and  of  select- 
ing proper  men  to  carry  those  measures i in- 
to effect;  .  .  ."  (Bourland  v.  Hlldreth.  su^a, 
26  Cal.  161,  179.)  Allowing  minors  to  vott  at 
fictional  residences  would  compromise  the 
Integrity  of  the  political  process. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  pollples 
requiring  that  a  person  vote  where  he l»c- 
tually  resides  and  not  be  compelled  to  liote 
at  a  fictional  residence,  there  are  furttier 
legislative  policies  which  require  that  a  mmor 
residing  apart  from  his  parents  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  bis  residence. 

Although  our  statutes  provide  for  absen- 
tee registration  as  well  as  absentee  voiing 
(Elec.  Code.  {318).  It  Is  likely  that  Indlfld- 
uals  forced  to  vote  In  elections  they  care  |ind 
know  little  about  will  be  inclined  not  to 
register  or  vote  at  all.  While  the  rational  9ian 
might  register  in  one  county  as  well  as  an- 
other for  purposes  of  a  presidential  prlna^y, 
why  should  he  register  or  vote  In  any  l#cal 
election  when  he  knows  nothing  of  thai  Is- 
sues or  candidates?  Forcing  voters  to  regliter 
at  fictional  residences  woiild  therefore  ^- 
strate  the  legislative  intent  "to  promote  ^nd 
encourage  voter  registrations  ...  to  the  ♦nd 
that  registration  may  be  maintained  alt  a 
high  level."  (Eec.  Code,  1201.) 

The  provisions  of  the  Elections  Code  fov- 
ernlng  determination  of  residence  for  vofLng 
purposes  also  reflect  the  state  policy!  of 
recognizing  an  actual  rather  than  a  ficti4nal 
residence.  , 

Section  14283  provldea  the  general  standard 
for  determining  an  ItKUvldual's  domicile^  for 
voting  ptirpoMS.  It  proirldM:  "The  retidAioe 
of  a  person  is  that  place  In  which  his  hal^ta- 
tloQ  is  fixed  and  to  which,  whenever  he  is  ttb- 
sent.  he  has  the  intention  of  returning.'^  • 

The  registrar  obvloualy  ha«  the  power  pot 
to  register  somecne  who  la  not  a  residez 
the  Jurisdiction.  But  California  law 
great  weight  to  the  voter's  repreaenuUo| 
where  his  domicile  la.  If  a  voter  U  challeu 
at  the  polU  on  the  ground  that  he  has  i 
been  a  realdent  of  the  state,  county,  or  fre- 
clnct  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  precinct  b^u'd 
may  uk  the  voter  only  four  questions.  If  jthe 
voter  answers  them  with  a  "yes"  or  'lOo" 
which  indicates  he  Is  a  resident  of  the  Iju- 
nsdlction,  the  board  must  take  his  wordtfor 
it  and  must  allow  him  to  vote.  (Elec  C*de, 
§{  14243-14244.6.)  Moreover,  "Any  doub^  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  ihall  bejre- 
iolved  in  favor  of  the  challenged  voikr." 
(Elec.  Code,  I  14256;  italics  added.)  T 

Section  14282  would  normally  govern  the 
determination  of  petitioners'  domtcUesj  for 
voting  purposes.  Any  presumption  thft  a 
given  class  of  persons  are  not  residents  oithe 
place  they  live  would  contravene  the  s  »rlt 
and  text  of  the  Elections  Code.  (Elec    C  >de. 
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ii  14266.  14282;  see  also  fi  14283,  and  14290, 
allowing  soldiers,  students.  Inmates  of  insti- 
tutions, and  wives  living  apart  from  their 
husbands  to  acquire  domiciles  In  the  place 
they  Uve.) 

Respondent  apparently  do  apply  section 
14282  In  determining  the  residence  of  a 
married  minor  (who  may  be  considered  an 
adult  for  some  purposes,  but  would  still  l>e  a 
minor  under  state  law  for  voting  purposes; 
see  Civ.  Code,  {  26) .  They  appear  to  refuse 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  however,  to  accept 
affidavits  of  residence  from  unmarried 
nUnors,  unless  the  residence  claimed  is  that 
of  the  piarents.  Even  considering  state  law 
alone,  this  policy  may  be  sustained,  in  light 
of  the  Elections  Code,  and  the  strong  state 
policies  discussed  above,  only  IX  unmarried 
minors  are  generally  incapable  of  having  a 
domicile  of  their  own.  Subject  to  some  un- 
specified objections,  the  Attorney  General 
so  believed  (64  Adv.  Ops.  Cal.  Atty.  Oen.. 
supra,  at  pp.  11-12).  relying  on  Govern- 
ment Code,  section  344,  subdivisions  (d)  and 
(f ) ,  which  provide  that  an  unmarried  minor's 
residence  Is  that  c^  his  parents,  and  cannot 
be  changed  by  his  own  act  alone.* 

The  Attorney  General  has  misapplied  sec- 
tion 244  by  railing  to  view  It  in  Ught  of 
other  pertinent  statutes  and  decisions  gov- 
erning parent-child  relations.  Specifically, 
under  California  law  a  minor  may  be  eman- 
cipated partially  or  completely  by  his  par- 
ents or  by  op>eratlon  of  law.  It  is  possible  that 
a  minor  of  18  years  of  age  or  older,  living 
apart  from  bis  parents,  will  be  emancipated 
for  all  purpoees;  It  is  substantially  probable 
that  he  will  be  emancipated  for  purposes  of 
residence;  and  the  minor  is  necessarily 
emancipated  for  all  purpoees  related  to  vot- 
ing when  he  Is  given  the  vote  in  his  own 
right,  without  regard  to  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian.  In  light  of  this  California 
law  regarding  the  emancipation  of  minors, 
we  conclude  that  minors  over  18  years  of  age 
must  be  treated  as  advilts  for  voting  pur- 
poses, and  the  location  of  their  domiciles 
may  not  be  questioned  on  account  of  their 
age. 

Although  section  244  is  couched  In  absolute 
terms,  it  has  not  been  so  applied.  Our  courts 
have  long  held,  for  example,  that  the  minor's 
residence  does  not  follow  that  of  the  parent 
when  the  parent  has  abandoned  him.  (In  re 
Vance  (1891)  92  Cal.  196.  198;  In  re  Hawkins 
(1920)  183  Cal.  668.  576;  Guardianship  of 
Brozeol  (1963)  117  Cal.  App.  2d  69.  61;  see  also 
Harlan  v.  Induartrial  Ace.  Com.  (1924)  194  Oal. 
352,  369-360.)  Similarly,  although  section 
244.  subdivision  (e)  baldly  states  that  "[t|he 
residence  of  the  husband  is  the  residence  of 
the  wife,"  the  section  has  not  been  applied 
where  the  wife  obvloxisly  maintained  a  sep- 
arate domicile  from  that  of  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  was  apparently  happily  married. 
(Lowe  V.  Ruhlman  (1946)  67  Cal.  App.  2d  828, 
833.) 

Section  244's  proviso  that  an  unmarried 
minor's  residence  is  that  of  his  parents  and 
cannot  be  changed  by  his  own  act  must  be 
construed  In  light  of  other  statutes  govern- 
ing parent-child  relations.  In  particular.  Civil 
Code,  section  211  provides  in  pertinent  part: 
"The  parent  .  .  .  may  relinquish  to  the 
child  the  right  of  controlling  him.  .  .  ." 
Such  relinquishment  constitutes  emancipa- 
tion of  the  minor,  and  may  be  express  or 
Implied,  complete  or  partial,  conditional  or 
absolute.  (Perkins  v.  Robertson  (1966)  140 
Cal.  App.  2d  636.  640:  67  C.J.S.,  Parent  and 
Child.  I  66  )  The  emancipated  child  "la  in 
all  respects  his  own  man."  (Lachman  v. 
Wood  (1864)  35  Cal.  147.  161.)  To  the  extent 
he  Is  emancipated  he  t>ecomes  tui  furit,  with 
the  same  Independence  as  though  he  had  at- 
tained majority.  (67  C.JJB.,  Parent  and  Child. 
I  87;  see.  eg..  Wadoe  t.  United  Nat.  Indem- 
nity Co.  (1967)  374  Wis.  883,  80  N.W.  3d  363. 
346. )  After  consenting  to  the  emancipation  of 
a  child  old  enough  to  work  and  care  for  him- 
self, the  parent  has  no  right  to  custody  or 


control.  (Ex  Parte  Clark  (1891)  87  Oal.  638. 
642.)  "A  parent  not  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  a  child  has  no  right  to  control  his  reot- 
dence."  (Harlan  v.  Industrial  Aoc.  Com.. 
supra.   194  Cal.   352.  369-360;    cf.  Civ.  Code, 

:  313.) '• 

Nor  must  a  child  be  fully  emancipated  In 
order  to  acquire  a  domicile  of  choice.  Call- 
fomla  law  recognizes  that  emancipation  for 
specific  purpoees  is  effective.  (Martinez  t. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  (1966)  46  CalJd  244. 
263  [emancipation  implied  by  circum- 
stances); Slater  v.  California  State  Auto. 
Assn.  (1962)  200  Cal.App.2d  376  (partial 
emancipation  implied]  Perkins  v.  Robert- 
son, tupra,  140  CaI.App.2d  636  [partial  eman- 
cipation Implied);  Argonaut  Ina.  Exchange 
v.  Kates  (1966)  137  Cal.App.2d  168  [partUl 
emancipation  implied).  As  stated  in  Cole  v. 
Superior  Court  (1916)  28  Cal.App.  1.  6, 
"  'the  county  at  the  husband's  residence  is 
(that)  of  the  minor  children,  unless  he  has 
consented  to  their  acquiring  residence  else- 
where, or  has  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
parental  authority  over  them.  .  .  .'  " 

Whether  the  minor  has  been  emancipated 
for  residential  purpoees  Is  ordinarily  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  (Martinez  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Co..  supra,  45  Cal.2d  244,  253.)  Establish- 
ment of  a  separate  abode  la  evidence  of 
emancipation.  (Spurgeon  v.  Mission  State 
Bank,  »Mpro,  161  F.2d  702;  Rounds  Bros.  v. 
McDanlel  (1909)  133  Ky.  669,  118  S.W.  966: 
Ream  v.  Watkins  (1868)  27  Mo.  616;  see 
generally  Annot.,  185  A.LJl.  723,  740-742.)" 
In  addition,  it  Is  common  sense  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  minors  over  the  age  of  18 
living  apart  from  their  parents  are  eman- 
cipated for  these  purposes.  Eighteen  is  the 
age  when  most  minors  graduate  from  and 
leave  schocd,  when  many  get  full  Ume  Jobs 
and  become  self-supporting,  when  the  state 
ceases  to  limit  the  number  of  hours  they 
may  work  (Lab.  Code,  i  1172) ,  when  they  may 
smoke  cigarettes  (Pen.  Code.  1308).  and 
when  criminal  proceedings  begin  to  be 
brought  In  adult  rather  than  Juvenile 
courts.  (Welf.  &  Inst.  Code,  i  604;  Boches  & 
Ooldfarb,  <3al.  Juvenile  Court  Practice  (<3ont. 
Ed.Bar  1968)  35.)  It  is  an  age  when  males 
register  for  the  draft  and  females  may  get 
married  without  the  consent  of  either  pa- 
rent. (Civ.  Code.  J  4101.)  A  minor  18  to  21 
years  old  who  lives  apart  from  his  parents 
will  usually  consider  his  house  to  be  home. 

Not  only  is  there  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  a  minor  over  the  age  of  18  living  apart 
from  his  parents  has  beerr  emancipated  for 
all  purposes  or  at  least  for  purposes  of  resi- 
dence; it  Is  also  clear  that  when  the  minor 
Is  given  the  right  to  vote  he  is  emancipated 
for  all  piuposes  relating  to  voting.  Obviously, 
in  giving  the  minor  the  right  to  vote,  It  was 
never  contemplated  that  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian should  be  able  to  control  whether  or 
not  the  minor  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
or  how  he  should  exercise  the  franchise.  It 
was  necessarily  the  intention  to  accept  him 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community, 
capable  of  participating  in  its  political  af- 
fairs, directing  Its  policies,  and  choosing  its 
leaders.  For  these  purposes,  he  must  be  free 
entirely  of  parental  control,  and  unless  he 
Is.  the  right  to  vote  granted  to  him  would  be 
meaningless." 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  fran- 
chise, as  both  a  symbol  and  a  vital  tool  of 
our  democracy,  requires  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  apply  uniform  standards  and  pro- 
cedures to  all  qualified  voters  equally.  (Cf. 
43  U.S.C.  11971  (a)(2)(A).)  In  this  civse 
the  strong  likelihood  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  voting  minors  living  apart  from  their 
parents  are  emancipated  for  residential  pur- 
poses, coupled  with  the  necessity  that  minors 
given  the  vote  be  treated  as  emancipated  for 
all  purposes  related  to  voting,  persuades  ua 
that  a  minor  18  years  of  age  or  older  must 
be  treated  as  an  adult  for  voting  purposes, 
and  that  the  location  of  his  domicile  may 
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not  be  questioned  on  account  of  age  or  occu- 
pational status. 

We  hold  today  that  both  the  Twenty-Slxtb 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  California  law  require  reepondent 
registrars  to  treat  all  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older  alike  for  all  purposes  related  to 
voting.  We  do  not  imply  that  registrars  may 
not  question  a  cltiwn  of  any  age  as  to  his  true 
domicile.  However,  the  middle-aged  person 
who  obtains  a  Job  and  moves  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  San  Diego,  and  the  youth  who 
moves  from  his  fanUly  home  In  Grass  Valley 
to  Turlock  to  attend  college  must  be  treated 
equally.  Whether  either  of  them  acquires  a 
new  domicile  or  retains  the  old  one  is  gov- 
erned by  sections  14380-14392  of  the  Elec- 
tions Code.  We  hold  only  that  registrars  may 
not  specially  question  the  validity  of  an  affi- 
ant's claim  of  domicile  on  account  of  his  age 
or  occupational  status. 

Let  the  peremptory  writ  of  mandate  issue 
directing  respondent  voting  registrars  to  de- 
termine each  Individual  petitioner's  residence 
for  voting  purposes  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Elections  Code,  sections  14380-14293, 
and  by  the  same  standards,  tests,  and  pro- 
cedures as  are  applied  to  persons  21  years 
of  age  or  older. 

PrrzBS,  3. 

We  concur:  • 

TOBBINXR.   J. 
MosK,  J. 

StTLUVAM,    J. 
FOOTNOXrS 

'  Petitioners  could  have  sued  to  enforce 
their  rlghta  pursuant  to  Elections  Code,  sec- 
tion 350.  Instead  petitioners  ask  us  to  exer- 
cise our  original  Jurisdiction  (Cal.  Const.,  art. 
VI.  f  10;  Rules  of  Court,  rule  56(a) ) .  We  ex- 
ercise such  Jurisdiction  only  in  cases  in 
which  "the  Issues  presented  are  of  great  pub- 
lic Importance  and  must  be  resolved 
promptly."  (County  of  Sacramento  v.  Hick- 
man (1967)  66  Cal.  3d  841,  845.)  Cases  affect- 
ing the  right  to  vote  and  the  method  of  con- 
ducting elections  are  obviously  of  great 
public  Importance.  Moreover,  the  necessity 
of  adjudicating  the  controversy  before  the 
election  renders  It  moot  xisually  warrants  our 
bypassing  normal  procedures  of  trial  and  ap- 
peal. Thus  we  have  exercised  our  original 
JurlBdictlon  where  electors  sought  to  qualify 
an  initiative  for  the  ballot  (Perry  v.  Jordan 
(1949)  34  Cal.  3d  87,  90-91;  Farley  1.  Healey 
( 1967)  67  Cal.  2d  336,  336-327) ,  where  a  pro- 
posed local  election  would  have  violated  the 
city  charter  (Miller  v.  Orelner  (1964)  60  Cal. 
3d  837,  830) ,  and  where  an  Individual  sought 
certification  by  the  city  clerk  as  a  candidate 
for  office.  (Camara  v.  Mellon  (1971)  4  Cal. 
3d  714.) 

No  leas  speedy  resolution  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  petitioners  would  be  adequate  here. 
The  last  day  for  registration  for  the  Novem- 
ber 2.  1971,  election  la  September  0,  1971. 
The  last  day  for  registration  for  the  J\ine  6. 
1973  election  Is  AprU  13.  1973.  It  U  highly 
unlikely  that  petitioners  could  secure  a  supe- 
rior court  decision  and  complete  the  inevi- 
table appeals  by  either  side  from  that  deci- 
sion In  time  to  register  for  these  elections. 

>  The  remedy  invoked — ^mandate — ^is  appro- 
priate. (Code  Civ.  Proc..  ||  1086-1068.)  Vot- 
ing registrars  are  putollo  offloera  with  the 
ministerial  duty  of  permitting  quftllfled 
voters  to  register.  Mandamus  la  clearly  the 
proper  remedy  for  comi>elling  an  officer  to 
conduct  an  election  according  to  law.  (Miller 
V.  Orelner.  supra.  80  Cal.  3d  837,  830;  Par- 
tridge T.  Devoto  (1906)  146  Cal.  197;  see  also 
ZeUenga  1.  Nelson  (1971)  4  Oal.  8d  716: 
cf.  Keane  v.  Mlhaly  (1970)  11  Oal.  App.  8d 
1037.)  Mandamus  is  also  appropriate  for  chal- 
lenging the  oonstltutlooallty  of  validity  of 
sUtutee  or  official  acta.  (Metropolitan  Water 
Dlst.  of  Southern  California  v.  Marquardt 
(1963)  69  Oal.  ad  176.  36  Oal.  Rptr.  734,  739; 
Zetlenga  ▼.  Nelson,  tupra,  4  Oal.  8d  716;  San 
PrancUco  Unified  Sobocl  Dlst.  v.  Johnaon 
(1971)  3  Oal.  8d  987.) 


'  See.  e.g..  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  91st  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.,  at  p.  130  (President  Nixon) ;  Cong.  Rec.. 
vol.  lia,  pt.  6,  p.  6434,  remarks  of  Sen.  Gold- 
water;  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  6.  pp.  6434, 
3392,  and  vol.  116.  pt.  15.  pp.  20180,  20187, 
remarks  of  various  Congressmen  re  educa- 
tional attainment  of  youth. 

♦  See,  e.g.,  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  5,  p.  6111 
(Sen.  Kennedy),  p.  6433  (Sen.  Cook),  vol 
116,  pt.  16,  p.  20171  (Rep.  Stokes),  p.  20173 
(Rep.  McCloskey.  Jr.). 

'See,  e.g..  Con«.  Rec..  vol.  116.  pt.  15.  p. 
20175  (Rep.  Ottlnger).  and  p.  20163  (Rep. 
Anderson) . 

•  Seo  generally.  Note,  Legislative  History  of 
Title  III  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
(1970)  8  Harv.J.Legls.  123. 

'  The  fear  of  a  deluge  Is  more  theoretical 
than  real.  In  Berkeley,  for  example,  some 
51.464  votes  were  cast  in  the  recent  munic- 
ipal election.  (Oakland  Tribune,  April  7. 
1971.)  Of  27.000  students  at  the  University  of 
California,  no  more  than  9.000  (freshmen 
through  Juniors)  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
18-20  age  group.  If  typical  registration  per- 
centages adhere,  no  more  than  6.(X)0-6,000  of 
these  minors  would  register  to  vote.  E^ven  if 
every  single  one  of  these  minors  registered  In 
Berkeley,  which  is  highly  unlikely,  and  even 
If  every  one  then  voted  (which  U  more  un- 
likely), the  vote  total  would  be  increased 
no  more  than  10  percent,  and  the  rolls  an 
even  lesser  percentage.  Nor,  among  this 
highly  educated  group.  Is  It  very  probable 
that  all  6,000  minora  would  vote  the  same 
way  on  any  issue. 

•Sections  14280-14292,  and  the  preceding 
sections  14240-14255,  concern  challenges  to 
any  voter  at  the  polls  by  the  precinct  board 
appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Since 
challenges  are  based  only  on  failure  to  pos- 
sess qualifications  set  forth  in  the  affidavit 
of  registration,  e.g.,  residence  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  these  same  standards 
for  determining  residence  apply  as  well  to 
the  registrar  of  voters. 

•Ooverimient  Code,  section  244,  subdi- 
vision (d)  provides:  "The  residence  of  the 
father  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
the  residence  of  the  mother,  while  she  re- 
mains unmarried,  is  the  residence  of  the  un- 
married minor  child,  provided  that  when 
the  parents  are  separated,  the  residence  of 
the  parent  with  whom  an  unmarried  minor 
child  maintains  his  place  of  abode  is  the 
residence  of  such  tmmarrled  minor  child." 
Subdivision  (f)  further  provides:  "The  resi- 
dence of  an  unmarried  minor  who  has  a  par- 
ent living  cannot  be  changed  by  his  own  act." 

"The  great  preponderance  of  authority 
from  other  Jurisdictions  similarly  hcdds  that 
an  emancipated  minor,  being  «w<  juria,  may 
acquire  his  own  domicile.  (See,  e.g.,  3onneau 
V.  Russell  (1962)  117  Vt.  134,  86  A.  2d  669, 
670;  Cohen  v.  Delaware,  Lack  &  Western 
R.R.  Co.  (1934)  160  Misc.  460.  269  N.Y.S.  667. 
673-676;  BJomqulst  v.  Boston  &  Alt  Co.  (Ist 
Clr.  1818)  260  F.  929,  932-033;  Spurgeon  v. 
Mission  State  Bank  (8th  Olr.  1046)  161  F.Sd 
702,  706.  oert.  den.  (1946)  827  VA.  783:  Ap- 
pelt  V.  Whltty  (7th  Clr.  1061)  386  F.3d  135. 
137;  38  C.J.S..  Domicile.  I  13,  p.  31;  Rest., 
Conflict  of  Laws,  I  81;  Rest,  ad.  Conflict  of 
Laws,  f  33.)  As  provided  In  Restatement 
Second  of  Conflict  of  Laws,  aectlon  32,  com- 
ment f :  "A  parefit  has  no  power  to  control 
the  domloUs  of  an  emanoipated  ehlld.  .  . 

"  In  Rounds  Bros.  v.  MoOanlel,  supra,  133 
Ky.  668,  118  S.W.  966,  in  particular,  the  ohUd 
left  home  without  express  parental  consent. 
The  court  held  that  the  parent's  falltire  to 
object  constituted  an  Implied  emancipation, 
which  would  become  irrevocable  If  the  par- 
ent's Inaction  continued.  Similarly,  even 
where  the  father  gave  the  child  money  with 
which  to  leave,  but  thereafter  sxerotsed  no 
control  over  the  mlnor'a  aotivltlea.  and  the 
minor  lived  in  another  state,  an  emancipa- 
tion had  occurred.  (Johnaon  v.  Gibson 
(N.T.C.P.   1666)    4  X.  D.  Smlth'B  Rep.  331.) 


(Cf.  Grant  v.  Segawa  (1941)  44  Cal.  App.  3d 
Supp.  945.  949.) 

"  Since  the  minor  Is  emancipated  for  all 
purpoees  relating  to  voting,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  petitioners  may  sue  In  their 
own  right,  and  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  us  to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem  pur- 
suant to  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sections 
372-373,  and  Civil  Code,  section  42. 

CoNcrraxmo  Oranoir  bt  WBsht,  C.  J. 

RandeU  et  aL  v.  AlUson.  LJL  39906. 

Jolicoew  et  al.  v.  JfiAoiy  et  al.,  S.r.  23826 

TabiUo  et  al.  t.  Jfi/MZy  et  al.,  SJP.  23837. 

I  concur  in  the  majority  opinion  insofar  as 
it  is  concluded  therein  that  the  plaoee  of  real-  , 
dence  of  minor  citizens  of  voting  age  are  to  be  / 
fixed  In  a  like  manner  with  the  plAoes  of  resi- 
dence ot  adults,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  Jurisdiction  In  which  they  are  to  vote. 
This  result  is  compelled  by  clear  language  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  which  pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part  that  the  "right  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  ...  to  vote  shall 
not  t>e  .  .  .  abridged  ...  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age." ' 

It  cannot  be  diluted  that  state-lmpoeed 
restrictions  which  oocnpel  a  minor  of  voting 
age  to  vote.  If  at  all,  only  in  the  Jurlsdlctlan 
where  his  parents  reside  whatever  his  le- 
gitimate reasons  for  living  apart  from  them, 
necessarily  diminishes,  curtails,  reduces  and 
accordingly  abridges  his  right  to  vote  only 
on  account  of  his  minority.  The  minor  w<oald 
thus  be  Incapable  of  voting  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  he  permanently  and  legally  re- 
sides, while  the  adult  Is  tree  not  only  to  vote 
in  such  Jurisdiction  but  to  change  the  plaoe 
where  be  votes  when  be  ctiangee  his  resi- 
dence. Mo  basts  for  justifying  sucli  an  abridg- 
ment or  discrimination  on  the  right  to  vote, 
other  than  the  mlnor'a  sfe  or  distinctions  de- 
pendent thereon,  has  been  suggested  In  the 
instant  case.  As  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amend- 
ment expressly  prohibits  the  described  state 
conduct,  we  need  not  inquire  further  and  to 
do  so  only  emphaslBss  matters  whl^  should 
be  of  no  concern  to  us. 

There  is  no  stronger  statement  of  govern- 
ing policy  considerations  in  any  particular 
circumstance  than  an  express  declaration 
embodied  In  our  federal  Constitution.  Whne. 
as  here,  such  a  declaration  la  manifestly 
dispositive  of  the  single  issue  no  good  pur- 
pose Is  served  by  a  concurrent  examination 
of  state  or  federal  policies,  or  legislative 
histories.  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  that  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  must  be  adhered  to 
because  leaser  policy  considerations  likewise 
require  the  same  result. 

Petitioners  are  entitled  to  their  peremptory 
writ  because  the  Constitution  directs  it,  and 
we  need  and  should  not  seek  otherwise  to 
Justify  such  constitutional  direction. 

WaisBT.  C.  J. 
We  concur : 

McCouB.  J. 
Btntxx,  J. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  18. 1971) 
OoLLXGx  Studknts  AS  VOTXIS 

There  appears  to  be  a  healthy  and  alto- 
gether welcome  trend  among  the  states  to 
let  qualified  college  students  vote.  If  they 
want  to.  In  the  college  oommunltles  'vbers 
they  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
Sixteen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  now  moved  In  this  direction.  This  trend 
nina  counter  to  a  widespread  composition 
manlfestsd  by  state  and  looal  voting  ofllotala 
who  prefer  to  require  the  young  ooUege  voters 
to  cast  their  ballots  In  the  oommunlttee  irtMre 
their  parents  res^.  1%e  oppcadtton  reanalns 


'"me  majority  correctly  and.  for  purposes 
of  the  deelatoB  herein,  oonolualTeiy  holds  that 
the  "Twenty'-Slzth  AmendmeDt  prohlbtta 
abridging  Hm  light  to  vote  on  aooount  at  •§•. 
The  word  'ahrtdge'  meuu  aimlntoh.  euzt*U. 
deprive,  cut  off,  reduoe.  [CltattooB.]** 
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fonuldAble.  It  U,  we  think,  Incoxuonant  1 1th 
the  •plrlt  and  purpoM  of  the  26th  Am<  ad- 
ment,  which  extended  the  right  to  vot  to 
Amerlcaji  dtlzena  18  to  31  years  of  age.  1 

Oenerally  speaking  reeldence  U  a  ma  ^ter 
of  an  Individual's  choice.  He  la  domiciles  In 
the  place  be  oonaldera  home.  He  lives  In 
short,  where  he  thlnka  he  lives;  and  o  dl- 
najily  that  la  where  he  votea  If  he  la  enti  iled 
to  vote.  The  aim  of  the  3fith  Amendment  tvas 
to  treat  cltlzena  18  to  31  yean  of  ag(  as 
adults,  at  least  so  far  aa  voting  la  ooncer  led. 
Many,  probably  most,  of  them  will  wan  to 
vote  where  they  grew  up  and  where  t  lelr 
families  live.  A  Oallup  Poll  taken  In  mid-,  uly 
disclosed  that  only  29  per  cent  of  per  ons 
18-to-30  years  old  thought  that  college  itu- 
dents  should  vote  In  the  oooununlty  w  lere 
they  attend  college,  while  66  per  cent  thoi  ght 
they  should  vote  in  the  community  w  tere 
they  came  from.  We  can  see  no  real  jui  At- 
catlon,  however,  for  treating  them  dlffere  itly 
from  other  adults.  They  ought  to  be  fre  \  to 
vote  where  their  Interest  lies  and  where  t  Is 
most  convenient  for  them  to  vote. 

In  the  1970  Census,  according  to  a  s«  .idy 
prepared  by  Common  Cause,  students  1  'ere 
counted  at  the  address  where  they  were  ac- 
tually living  on  April  1 — that  is,  at  the  ad- 
dress where  they  lived  while  atteni  Ing 
school.  And  of  course  their  residence  at  bat 
address  figured  In  the  community's  cU  lm« 
for  representation  in  state  and  national  eg- 
ialatures  and  in  formulas  for  allocatloi  of 
federal  funds  to  cities  and  states.  Mos"  of 
them,  moreover,  paid  property  taxes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  these  college  o  im- 
munltlee.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  col  ege 
students  live  In  college-owned  bousing,  rbe 
rest  live  with  relatives  or  own  or  rent  ti  lelr 
own  living  quarters.  A  larger  number  t  lan 
In  the  past  are  now  married  and  living  al- 
together Independently  of  the  famlllesi  In 
which  they  grew  up. 

These  facts  afford  a  rebuttal,  In  part,  to 
the  contention  that  college  students  do  not 
have  the  welfare  of  the  college  commu]  ity 
at  heart — that  they  might,  for  one  exam  >le, 
raise  taxes  Irresponsibly  because  they  rill 
not  themselves  be  obliged  to  pay  them.  '  ITie 
argument  cuts  two  ways.  In  any  case.  It  a  lay 
be  said  with  equal  force  that  young  D  len 
and  women  cannot  vote  responsibly  In  a  04  m- 
munlty  from  which  they  are  absent  dul  ing 
the  g^'eater  part  of  the  year  and  to  wtl  Ich 
they  may  choose  never  to  return.  A  sd  lall 
town  might  be  markedly  affected  by  the  v4  tes 
of  young  people  who  have  left  It  to  re4  Ide 
elsewhere  for  study  or  work,  if  their  le- 
slre  to  vote  where  they  are  actually  livlnc  Is 
denied.  T 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Attorney  Oen|ral 
John  Mtlchell  told  the  nation's  secretafles 
of  state  in  a  speech  recently  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  assume  no  rolej  in 
shaping  state  residency  laws  as  applledi  to 
newly  enfranchised  voters  under  21.  H4I  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  CongSess 
ought  not  to  adopt  legislation  that  wdpld 
"require  that  students,  or  any  other 
of  18-to-30-year-olda.  receive  some  S|: 
legislative  dispensation  or  be  the  victlr 
some  special  disability."  But  If  he  can 
this  much  guidance  to  Congress,  it  wc>|ild 
be  by  no  means  amiss,  we  think,  If  he  ^re 
to  advise  state  election  officials  that  their  ||Un 
ought  to  be  to  treat  18-30-year-olds  like  4ny 
other  adults  and  facilitate  voting  aming 
them  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
26th  Amendment.  [ 

A  unanimous  opinion  by  the  Suprcne 
Court  of  California,  overturning  an  opli^on 
of  California's  Attorney  General  that  f n- 
marrled.  newly  enfranchised  19-30-year-^ds 
must  register  where  their  parents  rea^e. 
stated  the  case  with  exceptional  eloquei]|:e: 
"America's  youth  entreated,  pleaded  for,  He- 
manded  a  voice  In  the  governance  of  this 
tlon.  On  campuses  by  the  hundreds,  at 
coin's  Monument  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, they  voiced  their  frustration  at  tlfBir 
electoral  impotence  and  their  lore  of  a  col 


try  which  they  believed  to  be  abandoning  its 
Ideals.  Many  more  worked  quietly  and  ef- 
fectively within  a  system  that  gave  them 
scant  recognition.  And  in  the  land  of  Viet- 
nam they  lie  as  proof  that  death  accords 
youth  no  protected  status.  Their  struggle  for 
recognition  divided  a  nation  against  Itself. 
Congress  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
states  have  now  determined  in  their  wisdom 
that  youth  'shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom'— the  franchise.  Rights  won  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  individual  and  societal  suffering 
may  not  and  shall  not  be  curtailed  on  the 
basis  of  hoary  fictions  that  these  men  and 
women  are  children  tied  to  residential  apron 
strings.  Respondents'  refusal  to  treat  peti- 
tioners as  adults  for  voting  purposes  vio- 
lates the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Amendment. 


By  Mr.  MAONDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Ehvin,  Mr. 
MrrcALT,  and  Mr.  Spong)  : 

8.  2509.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  business  of  or- 
ganized professional  baseball.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAQNU80N.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Cotton, 
E^RViif.  MxTCALF.  and  Spong  a  bill  to  re- 
move the  antitrust  exemption  that  base- 
ball presently  enjoys  because  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Federal 
Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  v.  National 
League  of  Professional  Baseball.  (295 
U.S.  200) . 

The  reascm  for  introduction  of  this 
measure  results  from  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish two  things:  To  compel  baseball  to 
(derate  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
to  remove  the  Judicially  imposed  advan- 
tage that  basetjall  presently  has  over 
similar  team  sports — football,  basket- 
ball, and  hock^ — which  are  not  now  ex- 
empt from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  American 
Leag:ue  involving  the  transfer  of  the 
Washington  Senators  and  the  SeatUe 
Pilots  requires  Congress  to  review  tiie 
reasons  for  baseball's  favored  sport  sta- 
tus. Last  year,  after  the  Seattle  Pilots 
were  transferred  to  Milwaukee,  I  intro- 
duced an  identical  measure.  Because  the 
bill  was  Introduced  late  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  not  held.  I  believe 
that  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  again  raises  the  need 
for  Congress  to  consider  this  question. 

It  Is  aiq)arent  that  the  nature  of  base- 
ball has  changed  dramatically  in  the 
many  years  since  organized  baseball  re- 
ceived antitrust  exemption.  It  is  our  feel- 
ing that  all  aspects  of  baseball — includ- 
ing radio  and  television  contracts, 
ooncessicDS,  player-management  rela- 
tions, and  all  other  relevant  factors — 
should  be  reviewed  In  order  to  determine 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  exempt  base- 
ball from  antitrust  laws. 

In  order  for  Senators  to  clearly  focus 
on  the  Issues  raised  by  this  bill,  I  will 
refer  briefly  to  the  past  judicial  and  legis- 
lative history  out  of  which  baseball  has 
maintained  its  favored  position. 

THS    COURTS 

In  1922.  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  ruled  that 
organized  baseball  was  not  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  Federal  Baseball  Club 
of  Baltimore  v.  NatioruU  League  of  Pro- 
fessional Baseball  Clubs  (259  U.8.  200. 
The  Court  found  that  the  "business"  of 


baseball  was  not  "trade  or  commerce  in 
the  commonly  accepted  use  of  those 
words."  In  baseball,  the  Court  reasoned, 
the  interstate  aspects  were  only  inci- 
dental. Justice  Holmes,  writing  for  the 
Court,  said — 

Personal  effort,  not  related  to  production, 
is  not  a  subject  of  commerce. 

The  Court  was  later  to  change  this 
concept  of  Interstate  commerce,  but  not 
as  applied  to  baseball. 

In  the  Federal  baseball  case,  the  Court 
had  under  review  a  decision  of  a  court  of 
appeals  overruling  a  judgment  of  the 
trial  court  which  awarded  treble  damages 
amounting  to  $240,000  to  the  plaintiff 
(269  Fed.  881  (D.C.  Clr.,  1920)). 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  c(xitracts  of  the  players 
with  the  member  teams  of  the  leagues 
in  organized  baseball  forbade  them  to 
contract  with  another  club  and  prevented 
the  Baltimore  enterprise  from  acquiring 
their  services.  This  contract  provision  is 
called  the  reserve  clause.  The  court  of 
appeals  discussed  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
serve clause  and  its  effects  upon  the 
plaintiff.  It  found  that  the  reserve  clause 
was  necessary  to  preserve  competition 
among  the  teams  aa  the  plajrlng  field  Euid 
that  the  defendants  had  done  no  more 
than  that  in  this  case.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  interstate  movement  of 
the  Baltimore  club  had  not  been  affected 
by  the  use  of  the  reserve  clause  and 
that  any  effect  it  might  have  had  was 
incidental. 

Some  30  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  its  ruling  in  Federal  when  de- 
ciding Toolson  v.  New  York  Yankees,  Inc. 
(346  U.S.  356  (1953)).  In  reafflrmlng  its 
decision,  the  Court  stated: 

Congress  has  had  the — Federal  baseball — 
ruling  under  consideration  but  has  not  seen 
fit  to  bring  such  business  under  these — anti- 
trust— laws  by  legislation. 

The  Court  continued: 

Without  reexamination  of  the  underlying 
issues,  the  Judgments  below  are  affirmed  on 
the  basis  of  Federal  Baseball — so  far  as  that 
decision  determines  that  Congress  had  no 
intention  of  including  the  business  of  base- 
ball within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

In  1957,  the  Supreme  Court  was  to 
limit  the  scope  of  its  decisions  in  Fed- 
eral Baseball  and  Toolson.  In  deciding 
Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
(352  U.S.  445) ,  the  Court  ruled  that  pro- 
fessional football  was  subject  to  antitrust 
laws. 

In  the  previous  year,  the  n.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  deciding  Radovich  had  distin- 
guished the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Toolson  and  International  Boxing  and 
foimd  that  professional  football  was  a 
team  sport  and,  therefore,  would  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws,  while 
boxing,  an  individual  sport,  was  not  com- 
parable (231  F.  2d  620  (oth.  Clr.  1956) ) . 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  that  it  was 
limiting  the  rule  established  in  Federal 
Baseball  and  Toolson  to  organized  base- 
ball and  that — as  long  as  the  Congress 
continues  to  acquiesce  we  should  adhere 
to — ^but  not  extend — the  Interpretation 
of  the  act  made  In  those  cases. 

The  Court,  realizing  that  its  decision 
might  resxilt  in  discriminations  between 
sports  that  operated  substantially  the 
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same  as  baseball,  specifically  stated  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  rested  with 
the  Congress: 

If  this  ruling  Is  unrealistic.  Inconsistent, 
or  illogical,  it  Is  sufficient  to  answer,  aside 
from  the  distinctions  between  the  businesses, 
that  were  we  considering  the  question  of 
baseball  for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean  slate 
we  would  have  no  doubts.  But  Federal  Base- 
ball held  the  business  of  baseball  outside  the 
scope  of  the  act.  No  other  business  claiming 
the  coverage  of  those  cases  has  such  an  ad- 
judication. We  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
orderly  way  to  eliminate  error  or  discrimina- 
tion, IT  any  there  be,  is  by  legislation  and  not 
be  court  decisions.  Congressional  processes 
are  more  accommodative,  affording  the  whole 
Industry  hearings  and  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sist In  the  formulation  of  new  legislation.  The 
resulting  product  is,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  protect  the  Industry  and  the  public  alike. 
The  whole  scope  of  congressional  action 
would  be  knovni  long  In  advance  and  effec- 
tive dates  for  the  legislation  could  be  set  In 
the  future  without  the  Injustices  of  retro- 
activity and  surprise  which  might  follow 
court  action.  Of  course,  the  doctrine  of 
Toolson  ajut  Federal  Baseball  must  yield  to 
any  congressional  action  and  continues  only 
at  its  sufferance. 

Thus  the  Court  firmly  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  extend  the  basebsdl  deci- 
sions to  other  sports.  Instead,  the  Court 
made  it  clear  that  any  exemption  for  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of 
football,  basketball,  and  hockey  must 
come  from  the  Congress. 

THX    CONGSXSS 

The  Congress  has  shown  awareness  of 
the  problems  created  by  the  various  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  affecting  or- 
ganized professional  sports  and  has  given 
consideration  to  their  antitrust  aspects 
for  14  years.  In  that  time  a  large  number 
of  bills  have  been  Introduced  dealing  with 
the  status  of  professional  team  sports 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Some  of  these 
bills  sought  to  remedy  the  anomaly  im- 
der  which  baseball  was  held  to  be  out- 
side the  antitrust  laws  while  other  pro- 
fessional sports  were  declared  within 
those  laws. 

In  almost  every  session  since  1951,  bills 
have  been  introduced  dealing  with  pro- 
fessional sports.  The  courts  have  clearly 
deferred  to  the  Congress  to  resolve  the 
issue — if  it  wishes. 

As  of  this  date,  nimierous  hearings 
have  been  held,  reports  have  been  writ- 
ten and  witnesses  have  testified,  but  Con- 
gress has  never  resolved  the  key  issue: 
should  baseball  be  iriven  a  favored  status 
over  all  other  professional  sports.  We  be- 
lieve the  answer  should  clearly  be:  No. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2600.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  invol- 
imtary  recall  of  the  Coast  Guard  Ready 
Reserve  to  duty  in  time  of  natural  dis- 
aster. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AM  CStXSOKIfCT  SOLS  FOS  THE  SKAOT  COAST 
aVAMD   XSSKSVS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fast  Congress,  I  had  the  honor  of  spon- 
soring legislation  which  prevented  a  dra- 
matic cutback  in  the  strength  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  Ready  Reserve. 

That  legislation,  an  amendmoit  to  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorlaition  bill. 
received    widespread    support    in    this 


House  and  subsequently  was  retained  as 
part  of  the  t>lll  when  it  was  signed  into 
law. 

A  major  reason  I  advanced  for  main- 
taining the  Coast  Guard  Ready  Reserve 
at  approximately  its  existing  strength  was 
because  of  the  vital  mission  that  agency 
can  perform  in  our  war  against  pollution 
and  environmental  problems. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  a  bill, 
S.  2600,  which  greatly  would  facilitate 
the  use  of  our  Coast  Guard  Ready  Re- 
serve for  thoee  duties. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  declare  a  "do- 
mestic emergency"  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tural or  man-mskde  water-related  disas- 
ter involving  such  problems  as  water  pol- 
lution, storms,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
tidal  waves,  fires,  explosions  or  other 
matters  involving  imminent  danger  to 
life  and  property. 

Once  the  President  has  made  such  a 
declaration,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation could  then  activate  Coast  Guard 
Ready  Reserve  units. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  serious  dlsrup- 
UcxiB  of  a  reservist's  civilian  Ufe  of  hard- 
ships In  the  area  of  his  employment,  the 
bill  places  a  limit  of  30  days  on  the  time 
a  reservist  can  be  activated  in  any  1  year. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  any  callups 
probably  would  be  for  a  briefer  duration. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  indicates  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Ready  Reservist  is  eager 
to  perform  this  mission.  These  are  areas 
in  which  they  are  trained  and  most  cer- 
tainly they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  this 
mission. 

Just  recentiy  volunteers  from  the 
Coast  Ouard  Ready  Reserve  rendered 
expert  service  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
oil  spill  in  Bayonne,  N.J.  And,  this  is  not 
an  isolated  incident. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnificent 
service  which  the  Coast  Ouard  has  per- 
formed in  times  of  natural  and  ecologi- 
cal disasters. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  many 
ways. 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation was  given  jurisdiction  for  pol- 
lution prevention  and  control  in  naviga- 
ble waterways  and  coast  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary has  delegated  actual  operational 
functioning  for  his  areas  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

As  coastguardsmen  pass  into  the  Ac- 
tive Reserve,  they  provide  our  Nation 
with  a  highly  trained  manpower  pool  to 
deal  with  situations  which  create  grave 
threats  to  our  envircaiment,  our  property, 
and  even  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  Coast  Guard  itself  has  a  pr(sx>sal 
similar  to  that  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion. That  proposal  currently  is  being 
studied  by  the  administration. 

I  would  hope  that  that  proposal  would 
be  made  public  by  the  administration  so 
that  information  would  be  available  to 
help  In  our  consideration  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  Coast  Guard  activities,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcom)  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  summary  of  the  Coast  Guard's  pollu- 
tion and  survelllanoe  functions. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Coast  Ouaxo  Polltttioi*  Contboi.  Functions 

The  CotMt  Ouard  has  been  concerned 
with  and  invcdved  to  sonte  degree  with  pol- 
lution control  efforts  for  many  years.  Under 
our  general  maritime  law  enforcement  func- 
tions, we  are  req)onsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  various  Federal  laws  on  the  high 
seas  and  In  U.8.  waters.  These  Federal  laws 
Include  qieclflc  anti-poUution  statutes  such 
as  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  the  Oil  PoUution 
Act  of  1061,  and  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  (PL  91-224).  All  of  theee 
Involve  acUviUes  of  the  (Toast  Ouard.  How- 
ever, It  was  not  untU  1008  that  a  project 
was  undertaken  to  assemble  the  various  ele- 
ments into  one  program.  The  first  step  was 
the  creation  in  January  1069  of  a  separate 
Maritime  PoUution  Control  Branch.  A  new 
program  was  established  and  elements  of 
other  programs  were  Incorporated  Into  it. 
The  new  program,  based  on  existing  legis- 
lation and  interagency  agreement,  has  been 
developed  anticipating  the  etMctment  of 
additional  pending  legislation,  which  be- 
came  reality  with  the  signing  of  tlJtt-224. 

The  Coast  Guard's  preventlvenRSfivlties  in- 
clude; regulatory  measures  aimed  at  pre- 
vention of  spills  from  vessels,  development 
and  utUization  of  equipment  to  prevent 
spills  from  grounded  and  otherwise  damaged 
tankers,  prevention  of  pollution  by  shcne 
facilities,  formulation  and  enfwcement  of 
vessel  sewage  regulations,  public  educaUon 
and  international  cooperation.  We  also  have 
plans  for  offshore  terminal  regulations  and 
are  Interested  in  vessel  air  poUution  and  the 
disposal  of  waste  on  the  high  seas.  In  addi- 
tion, major  Coast  Ouard  programs.  Includ- 
ing Aids  to  Navigation,  Bridge  Administra- 
tion, Commercial  Vessel  Safety,  Port  Safety, 
and  Boating  Safety,  while  primarily  safety- 
oriented,  obviously  result  In  pollution  pre- 
vention through  the  reduction  of  maritime 
casualties. 

Coast  Ouard  detection  and  response  ac- 
tivities Include:  detection  and  surveillance 
of  poUutant  q>llls,  investigation  <rf  poUntton 
Incidents,  development  and  utilisation  of 
more  efficient  and  effective  cleanup  methods. 
The  National  OU  and  Hasardoiv  Materials 
Contingency  Plan  is  Implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional Response  Center,  pollution  strike 
forces  and  administration  of  the  Revolving 
Fund. 

In  a  major  effort  to  gain  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  actual  dangers  pre- 
sented by  various  pollutants,  the  Coast 
Ouard  carries  on  various  pollution  base  line 
monitoring  programs  and  also  Incorporates 
pollution  research  and  monitoring  into  the 
Oceanographic.  Ocean  Station  and  Polar 
Scientific  Operations  programs. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  tradltlonaUy  empha- 
sized cooperation  with  other  government 
agencies  in  the  national  interest.  This  has 
been  especially  important  In  the  pollution 
control  field  and  will  continue  with  the 
added  thrust  of  the  anticipated  creation  of 
EPA  and  NOAA.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
Navy's  willingness  to  provide  resources  for 
assisting  in  the  national  maritime  environ- 
mental protection  effort,  and  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  arranging  a  cooperative  allocation  of 
responsibilities  with  them  so  as  to  make  ef- 
ficient UM  of  all  available  reaources. 

BXAKPLKS  or  OOAST  OTTAaB  lOBSIONS  WmUM  AXI 
PaXSBNTLT   TTNtOaOOINO   XXPANBUN 

1.  Oceanography — ^Fsdoral  agencies  (In- 
cluding DOD)  as  wtil  as  the  bustneas  and 
academic  oommunltles  are  generatliig  an 
mrnr  Ini  iiiaalin  demand  for  Information  oon- 
oemlng  the  physloal  eharaotarlsUcs  and  be- 
havior of  the  oceans.  Many  Ooast  Ouard  ves- 
sels now  assist  In  gathering  ooaanographlo 
data  In  addition  to  performing  other  duties. 
Three  Ooast  Ouard  cuttars  are  now 
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the   primary    duty 
vnoblo  •urrey*.  ^      1  _ 

a     Alda    to    Navlgstlon— Increaaed    c  >m- 

nxercial  and  r««.tlonal  tninc  In  oi^  -*- 
bom  and  waterways  1.  iwUtlng  In  lncT«  «d 
Swnand  for  facUttle.  to  aid  in  conduc  ^ln« 
thTmanner  «fely  to  hi.  daaUnatton  »ew 
metboda  of  radar  monitoring,  harbor  a  Kfflc 
^ol  and  obtnicuon  ""-fJ^^B  •"^^^  ^ 
evaluated  with  a  view  to  reducing  natlga- 

tlonal  hasarda.  _„,vi  ..^i 

3  8AH— The  Search  and  Reecue  worW  )i^. 
p  Jticularty  in  connecticmwlth  recreatl  ma^ 
boating.  growB  heavier  from  ye»f^  ^  ,  *^ 
SSon^d  enforcement  actlvltl€«j  luat 
JSTapaoe.  Pre-entty  devrtoplng  appro^  *« 
S^la  area  are  grant  In  aid  program*  to  i  tate 
^^^^t.  to'^Uter  rtate  boating  «  ^y 
programa.  the  development  and  ertab  W^ 
S^SlTthe  I^^eral  level  of  minimum  «  tety 
rtandarda  for  boats  and  related  equtpn  ent^ 
Sd  tteunplementauon  of  pUf  P^°«^  "J^ 
S^ly  meaaure  the  effect  of  CoaatO  «^ 
SoOTto  m  boating  safety,  so  that  reew  r«e 

S^y  be  aUocated  to  '^■'^^^^^^  t^ 

4  Marina  Environmental  Protection  Ac- 
tmtlea-The  Water  Quality  ^Proj"  J^* 
Act  of  1970  (PL  91-234)  expand*  the  C  oast 
Mart's  regultory  authority  in  the  pr.  ^ 
Uon  of  marine  pollution  through  the  ms- 
c^  of  oU  into  the  navigable  waters  o  the 
uTbr  the  water,  of  the  contlguou-  «o  s^It 
directed  the  formulation  of  a  contlnj  mcy 
SS^  provide  for  the  establishment  rf  a 
Jtrixe  force  and  a  system  of  «^^^^^  f^^^ 
notice  which  was  published  by  the  P«a  lent 
to  June  1970.  The  plan  »P«clfl»  ^^»  *^« 
^e  force  shaU  be  furnished  by  the  oast 
Su«^.  in  ExecuUve  Order  nM8  th«  1  resi- 
dent delegated  the  foUowlng  authority!  and 
^Mlbmtles  to  8ECTBAN8.  who  I.  In  W 
exjJected  to  redelegate   them  to  the   ^oast 

Ouardr  ^  j,. 

(a)  Regulatory  authority  to  prevent  dis- 
charge, of  oU  from  vewels  or  transport*  ;lon- 
rrtated  on  shore  or  offshore  faculties. 

(b)  Regulatory  authority  govern 
spectlon  of  oU  carrying  cargo  ve^ela. 

(c)  Admlnlatratlon  of  the  revolving 
eatobllahed  to  pay  for  govemmMit  df 
of  spUla  of  oU  or  other  hassardous  ma 

(d)  Enforoement  authority  In  the 
tog  and  Inspection  of  veweU  and  f 
for  which  we  have  regulatory  re^xjnrtb 

(e)  Authority  to  clean  up  spill, 
coastal  area  which  are  not  properly  cl 
up  by  the  spUlers. 

(f)  Direction  of  efforts  to  remove 
rtantlal  threat  of  oU  spillage  In  coas 
todudlng  destruction  of  a  vessel  If  ne 

It  1.  in  thl.  mlMlon  area,  as  weU  as 
occurence  of  natural  dlwwter.  such  aajhur 
rtcanee  and  floods,  that  peacetime  ecfcloy- 
ment  of  the  Coaat  Ouard  Selected  Reserve 
appears  most  usefvd.  Episodes  of  this  lAture 
would  be  typified  by  a  short  term  re<|ulre- 
ment  for  manpower  In  exoea  of  thaW  nor 
maUy  avaUable  to  the  active  duty 
Ouard  to  a  apedflc  area.  Moreover,  the 
tional  manpower  required  must  be  ti 
to  Coaat  Ohiard  operating  method,  and 
be  available  on  .hort  notice.  The  fiW 
Beaerve  in  many  cases  wo-uld  be  th4  sole 
wjurce  of  additional  manpower  meeting  Ithese 
crlterta:  [ 

(a)  Location— The  Srteoted  Reserve  |s  an 
organized  force  already  located  at  or;  near 
all  major  port/port  complex  sites  and,  Ibere- 
fore.  Ideally  situated  to  provide  supporf  un- 
der the  direction  of  cognizant  active  I  duty 
commands. 

(b)  Training — Port  security  unit. 
In    addition    to    port    wcurlty/port 
skills,  personnel  trained  In  fire  fighting 
age  control,  pump  operation.,  boat 
tlon.,  communication,  and  law  enfor 
With  q>eclflc  rsq;»eot  to  oil  polluU 
port  Mcurlty  training  curriculum  pi 
uMd  Include,  knowledge  of  FMleral  sU  :utes. 
Invaatlgatlve  procedxiree.  collection  o    evi- 


dence. umpUng  and  the  rnxN'tlng  of  vio- 
lation.. 

(c)  AvallablUty— the  Selected  Reserve 
constitute,  the  Coast  Guard',  early  response 
Reserve  force  for  military  mobilization.  This 
quick  response  capabUlty  would  be  equally 
Important  to  and  available  for  domestic 
emergency. 


in- 


kund 


the 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  amend- 
ing the  provision  of  law  which  denied 
Federal  disaster  assistance  to  properties 
which  could  have  been  covered  by  flood 
insurance  but  were  not.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  AlTairs. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recent 
seasonal  tropical  storms  have  left  in  their 
wake  considerable  property  damage 
along  the  Texas  coast.  Destruction 
caused  by  the  hurricane  force  winds  not- 
withstanding, the  most  serious  threat  to 
property  has  stemmed  from  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  have  fallen  upon  lands  well 
past  their  absorption  levels.  Rising 
waters  from  the  hours  of  continuous 
rainfall  coupled  with  high  tides  have  in- 
vaded coastal  homes  and  business  estab- 
lishments, remained  for  several  days, 
and  then  receded  leaving  behind  flood 
damage  calculated  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  addition  to  Incalculable  personal 
grief  and  sorrow. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  there  was 
no  insurance  coverage  available  to  those 
who  sought  it.  The  private  property  in- 
surance industry  had  concluded  that  it 
could  not  provide  flood  insurance  on  an 
economically  feasible  basis — at  least  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  such  a  program — 
without  Government  assistance.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  recognizing  the  pressing 
need  for  flood  insurance,  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  em- 
bodied within  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  as  title  XIU. 

The  flood  insurance  program  under 
the  1968  act  enables  property  owners  to 
buy  insurance  against  losses  resulting 
from  phjrsical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or 
personal  property  arising  from  floods 
occurring  In  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gram Is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
private  property  Insurance  companies 
and  through  existing  agents,  brokers, 
and  adjusting  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  of  flood 
Insurance  performs  an  important  fimc- 
Uon  in  that  it  permits  Individuals  to 
purchase  policies  at  premium  levels 
which  they  can  afford.  However,  there  Is 
a  provision  In  the  act  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the  policies  which  causes  me 
concern.  It  is  provided  in  the  statute 
that  individuals  and  small  businesses  In 
an  area  eligible  for  flood  insurance  are 
precluded  from  receiving  specified  types 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance,  after  the 
Insurance  has  been  available  in  their 
area  for  1  year,  to  the  extent  that 
their  losses  would  be  covered  by  insur- 
ance. On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  reason- 
able provision,  preventing  duplication  of 
benefits  for  property  loss  covered  under 
flood  insurance  policies.  However,  upon 
further  examination  a  possible  Inequity 
becomes  a];H)&r€nt. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  legislation. 
Intended  that  there  be  a  "reasonftble" 


lapse  of  time  from  the  date  Insurance 
became  available  In  the  particular  area 
until  the  penalty  provision  preventing 
duplication  of  benefits  should  take  effect. 
One  need  but  examine  the  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  see  that  very  few  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  oiHwrtunlty 
to  purchase  flood  Insurance.  In  view  of 
the  need  for  Insurance  and  the  risk 
avoided  by  purchase  of  the  policies,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  program  has 
not  been  adequately  publicized  at  the 
local  level.  Due  to  the  inadequate  pub- 
licity, the  statutory  l-ye*r  provision  has 
not.  In  many  Instances,  been  a  reason- 
able time  period.  Administration  of  the 
penalty  provision  at  the  present  time 
would  thus  be  most  inequitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  resolution  I 
Introduce  today  would  amend  the  provi- 
sion of  law  which  denies  Federal  disaster 
assistance  to  properties  which  could 
have  been  covered  by  flood  insurance 
but  were  not.  This  resolution  would  post- 
pone the  applicability  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vision until  December  31.  1973. 

The  additional  time  made  possible  by 
adoption  of  this  resolution  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  co<w?eratlon  with  local 
officials  and  Insurers  to  better  adver- 
tise the  availability  of  flood  insurance 
for  those  thousands  who  inhabit  the 
flood-prone  areas  of  our  Nation.  I  feel 
that  other  provisions  of  the  act  require 
close  examination,  especially  those  which 
require  Implementation  of  local  land  use 
controls  by  December  31,  1971.  Currently 
ray  staff  is  engaged  In  a  series  of  discus- 
sions with  locally  elected  officials  rep- 
resenting cities  and  towns  situated  along 
the  Texas  coastal  plain  relative  to  the 
effect  of  implementation  of  such  controls. 
Additional  legislation  might  well  follow 
from  these  discussions;  however,  in  the 
Interim,  I  surge  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution Introduced  today  In  order  that 
many  of  the  immediate  inequities  might 
be  corrected  and  future  inequities  might 
be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  160 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ond  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemljled,  That  the  provisions 
of  subeectton  1314(s)(2)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988  shaH  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  lose,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age of  real  or  personal  property  that  occur, 
on    or    before   December    31,    1978. 
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By  Mr.  PONG   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Hollinos. 
Mr.   Humphrey.   Mr.   Metcalf, 
Mr.    MusKiE,    and    Mr.    Paox- 
mu): 
SJ.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
Uig  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  the 
office  of  President.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  for  long 
years.  I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  treat  all  persons  equally  and 


fairly,  especially  all  citizens  of  these 
United  States. 

Accordingly.  I  pr(^x>se  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  permit  not  only 
natural  bom.  but  naturalized  citizens,  to 
be  eligible  for  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Schneider  v. 
Rusk,  311  UJ3.  163  (1964),  holding  lif- 
valld  a  statute  which  provided  for  loss 
of  citizenship  by  a  naturalized  Amer- 
ican who  resided  for  3  years  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth  or  former  nationality, 
said: 

This  statute  proceeds  on  the  Impermissible 
assumption  that  naturalized  citizens  as  a 
class  are  less  reliable  and  bear  less  allegiance 
to  this  country  than  do  the  native  bom. 
This  Is  an  assumption  that  1.  Imposalble  for 
us  to  make.  Moreover,  whUe  the  Fifth 
Amendment  contains  no  equal  protection 
clause,  it  does  forbid  discrimination  that  Is 
so  unjustifiable  as  to  be  violative  of  due  pro- 
cess. ...  A  native-born  citizen  Is  free  to 
reside  abroad  Indefinitely  without  suffering 
loss  of  citizenship.  The  discrimination  aimed 
at  naturalized  citizens  drastically  limits  their 
rights  to  live  and  work  abroad  to  a  way  that 
other  citizens  may.  It  creates  todeed  a  sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Rogus  v.  Bellei, 

U.S.  ,  decided  April  5.   1971,  cited 

Schneider  against  Rusk  with  approval 
and  quoted  therefrom  to  the  effect  that 
"the  rights  of  citizenship  of  the  native 
born  and  of  the  naturalized  person  are  of 
the  same  dignity  and  are  coextensive." 
<P.  19  of  Slip  Opinion,  quothig  377  U.S., 
at  165.) 

The  Court,  in  the  Bellei  case,  quoted 
the  first  sentence  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurlwilctlon 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of   the   State  wherein   they  reside. 

Much  was  made  of  the  "14th  amend- 
ment-flrst-sentence  citizen"  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackmum  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Court  in  that  case. 

Yet  the  Constitution  itself  differenti- 
ates between  the  native  born  and  the 
naturalized  citizens. 

Article  n,  section  1.  clause  4  of  the 
Constitution  reads : 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen, 
or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President.  .  .  . 

Thus,  naturalized  citizens,  being  barred 
from  the  Office  of  President  and  by  in- 
ference from  the  Office  of  Vice  President, 
are  declared  to  be  less  than  natural  or 
native  born  citizens — they  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  serving  their  adopted  country 
in  the  highest  office  It  holds  open  to  na- 
tive born  citizens. 

Naturalized  citizens  are  truly  denied 
flrst-class  citizenship. 

Or.  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  calls  them, 
■■14th  amendment-first-sentence  citi- 
zens" are  being  denied  "the  rights  of 
citizenship  of  the  native  bom"  which 
■'are — deemed — of  the  same  dignity  and 
are  coextensive"  with  the  rights  of  natu- 
ralized citizens.  (See  Schneider  v.  Rusk. 
377  U.S.,  at  165). 

These  naturalized  citizens,  like  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship afforded  the  native  bom. 


This  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
would  remove  this  disability  from  natu- 
ralized citizens.  Naturalized  citizens 
would  be  eligible  for  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

Both  the  native  bom  and  the  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  this  country,  I  submit, 
-are  the  poorer  for  thus  being  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  one 
person — be  he  native  bom  or  natural- 
ized— whom  they  deem  to  be  the  best 
qualified  person  in  the  United  States  for 
that  most  exalted  of  offices — the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Not  only  the  native  bom  and  the  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
our  Nation  and  the  world  may  well  be 
harmed  by  the  disqualification  of  such 
naturalized  citizens  for  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident. The  best  qualified  person  may  now 
be  deemed  a  second-class  citizen  because 
of  his  being  a  naturalized  citizen  rather 
than  a  native-born  citizen — and  the 
United  States  and  the  world  is  deprived 
of  his  leadership. 

All  citizens  should  be  given  their  full- 
est choice  in  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent— especially  In  these  troubled  times, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  best  person  be  eli- 
gible for  and  elected  to  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident. 

No  such  artificial  barrier  as  second- 
class,  naturalized  status,  should  prevent 
his  being  able  to  serve  his  coimtry  of 
adoption  If  he  should  be  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  his  country  of  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.   Bxs.    161 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shaU  be  vaUd  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  OonstltuUon  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  wlthto  7  years  after  Its  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification: 

"AaTICLX  — 

"Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  clause  4 
of  section  1  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution, 
a  person  who  Is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the 
office  of  President  If  he  Is  otherwise  eligible 
under  such  clauae  to  hold  such  office." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  au- 
thorize disaster  loans  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain losses  arising  as  the  result  of  recent 
natural  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  extend 
flood  Insurance  and  disaster  relief  to  the 
residents  of  Texas  communities  damaged 
by  hurricanes  In  recent  years. 

Many  of  my  fellow  Texans  are  Ineligi- 
ble for  such  assistance  because  of  a  fail- 
ure to  register  for  Federal  flood  Insur- 
ance during  a  1-year  period  allocated 
under  previous  legislation.  I  believe  there 
were  numerous  reasons  for  this  lack  of 


registration,  but  mainly  because  of  the 
failure  to  allow  for  sufficient  notice  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Tills  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
the  present  flood  insurance  program  of 
1968  and  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  offer 
financial  aid  to  those  not  currently  cov- 
ered by  either  of  these  Federal  programs. 
It  would  assist  those  individuals  with  a 
financial  burden  Incurred  in  reconstruc- 
tion of  homes  and  small  businesses. 

The  legislation  would  extend  the  sign- 
up period  for  1  more  year  and  make 
available  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  the  flood 
insurance  program. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
give  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  other 
States  ravaged  by  the  hurricanes  the 
initial  boost  to  rebuild  for  the  future. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BIUJ5 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    66S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  555,  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  an  older  woiicer 
community  service  program. 

8.    1134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wn.LiAMS,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1124,  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize a  special  emphasis  on  the  trans- 
portation research  and  demonstration 
project  program. 

8.    1689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1585,  to  amend  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coverage,  under  part  A  of 
such  title,  of  certain  drugs  which  are 
prescribed  and  furnished,  whenever  pos- 
sible, by  generic  name. 

S.    1S97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1597,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  provide  that  increases  In  social 
security  benefits,  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  and  cost-of-living  adjustments 
of  civil  service  retirement  annuities  shall 
be  disregarded  imder  certain  circum- 
stances in  determining  eligibility  for  or 
the  amount  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  dependent  parents  of 
veterans  and  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion for  veterans  and  widows. 

S.    3161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2161,  to  amend  chapters  31,  34  and  35  of 
UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Increase 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence 
allowances,  the  educational  assistance 
allowances,  and  the  special  training  al- 
lowances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  under  such  chapters. 

8.    2360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
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2380,  the  Automobile  Driver  Educat 
Act. 

•.    2412  , 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  8e  \- 
ators  from  MarylaiHl  (Mr.  Mathias  aJ  id 
Mr.  Bkall)  were  added  as  oosponsors  >f 
S.  2412.  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Traq  i- 
portation  Act  of  1964  to  waive  in  certa  n 
cases  the  requirement  that  assistan  :e 
provided  under  that  act  must  be  in  fi^- 
therance  of  a  program  for  a  unified  df- 
flcially  coordinated  urban  transportation 
system. 

8.    3427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williaks.  ^e 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  ad<Bd 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2427,  the  Natioi|al 
Community  Antoina  Television  Act  bf 
1971. 

8.    3482  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Sefi- 
ator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee)  ^Obs 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2482,  the  I|i- 
dian  Education  Act. 

8.   84»7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  tlte 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Citurch),  t^e 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranstoi^)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  H/^- 
Ris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <l\|r. 
Httmpusxt)  ,  the  Senator  from  South : 
kota  (Mr.  McCtovxRN) ,  the  Senator  fi 
Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcalf),  the  Senat] 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  .  the  Se 
ator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the 
ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (1 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
2497,  the  Vietnam  Children's  Ct 
Agency  Act. 

8.    2509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Ser 
tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  add! 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2509,  to  incorpora 
Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc. 
^  s.  2sa» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams.  t| 
Senator   from   Connecticut    (Mr.   Ri 
coFT)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
2569,  to  permit  the  broadcasting  of 
formation  on  State-rim  lottery  progra 
via  television  or  radio. 

SEN  ATX    JOINT    BZ80LDTI0N    7  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  \ 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  tee 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  aid 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Bdr.  Mo|r- 
TOYA )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Set 
Joint  Resolution  79,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  mfn 
and  women. 

BEN  ATX    JOINT    EXSOLTTTION    1ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmaogk,  tBe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  MondalI) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolilla 
(Mr.  Jordak)  were  added  as  coepor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  to  assi 
that  every  schoolchild  will  receive  a  fn^e 
or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  safc- 
tlon  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Ait. 

SENATE    JOINT    KESOLUTION     tSB  | 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  tlte 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  HANSEit), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (] 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  Mic 


gan  (Mr.  Oriffin)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158, 
to  declare  May  6,  1972,  "Clean  Up 
America  Day." 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    «43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  prc^xtsed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  523)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 


MILITARY  PR(X:UREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS.   1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     443 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUGHES  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     444 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SAXBE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
House  bill  8687.  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     44S 

(Order  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  F^tlbrkSht, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Tunney.  suad  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAjiis)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  House  bill  8687,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  <X>SPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovzRN),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  425,  to 
H.R.  8687,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorizations bill.  1972. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 


nuson)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendment  No.  430.  to  H.R.  8687.  the 
military  procure'  lent  authorizations  bill, 
1972. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
INDIAN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  Senate,  the  Indian 
people,  and  other  interested  individuals, 
hearings  on  several  Indian  bills  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  will 
be  held  during  the  month  of  October. 

On  October  7,  1971,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  S.  1104.  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  arising  from  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation;  S. 
2339,  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  funds  to  the  public  of  Laguna; 
Eind  S.  2095.  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

On  October  15.  1971,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  S.  HOI,  to  authorize  the 
purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Kalispell  Indian  Reserva- 
tion: S.  345,  to  authorize  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indian  Reservation;  S.  925,  to 
declare  that  certain  public  lands  are  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe;  S.  1115,  to 
declare  that  certain  federaUy  owned 
lands  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of 
the  Fallon  Reservation  and  Fallon  Col- 
ony, Nev.;  and  S.  1218,  to  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  Reno-Sparks  Indian 
Colony. 

On  October  21,  1971,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  S.  2408,  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

On  October  26,  1971,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  S.  2250,  to  authorize  grants 
for  the  Navajo  Community  C\>llege. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Indian  tribal  and 
administraton  officials  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  at  the  announced  hear- 
ings. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  will  be  open 
public  hearings  and  each  will  commence 
at  10  a.m.  on  the  dates  indicated  in 
room  3110.  New  Senate  OflQce  Building. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  EXECU- 
TIVE ORDER  WHICH  EDa»ANDED 
THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
5  and  October  7.  197;,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  conduct  hearings  on  the 
President's  Executive  Order  11605,  of 
July  2,  1971.  relating  to  security  require- 
ments for  Government  employment. 

Executive  Order  11605  purports  to  give 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
authority,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  hold  hearings  to  determine 
whether  any  organization  or  group  is 
totalitarian,  fascist,  Communist,  or  sub- 
versive, or  has  the  policy  of  "unlawfully 
advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  *  •  •"or  which  "seeks  to 
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overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
by  unlawful  means." 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  manifest  that 
the  real  objective  of  the  order  is  to  em- 
power the  SACB  to  brand,  as  it  sees  fit, 
any  organization,  or  group,  as  intellectu- 
ally or  politically  dangerous  to  the  estab- 
lished order.  However,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  these  hearings  to 
investigate  or  discuss  subversive  activi- 
ties, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  consider 
whether  the  issuing  of  this  Executive  or- 
der was  wltliin  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  or  whether  it  was,  as  I 
believe,  an  act  of  "legislating"  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  In  my  view,  this 
Executive  order  is  another  In  a  long  line 
of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
to  usurp  duties  which  are  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress. 

These  hearings  will  also  consider  my 
bill,  S.  2466,  which  would  prohibit  the 
SACB  from  carrying  out  the  duties  pur- 
portedly given  It  by  the  Presidents  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11605,  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 163.  which  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Executive  order 
is  "an  attempt  to  usurp  the  legislative 
powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution." 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  and 
SACB  Chairman  John  W.  Mahan  have 
been  invited  to  testify.  Three  of  the  sub- 
committee's consultants.  Profs.  Philip 
B.  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  Ralph  K.  Winter.  Jr.,  of 
Yale  Law  School,  and  Arthur  S.  Miller 
of  the  (3eorge  Washington  University 
National  Law  Center,  will  testify  as  well 
as  question  witnesses. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  OCQce  Building,  on  October 
5  and  October  7.  1971,  and  will  begin  at 
10  o'clock  each  day. 

I  invite  all  Senators  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  to  participate  in  this  In- 
quiry. The  subcommittee's  oCBces  are  in 
room  1418  New  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.,  telephone  225-4434. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEREGULATION  OP  RAILROAD 
RATES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  March  3, 1 
introduced  S.  1092.  the  Modem  Railway 
Transportation  Act.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant provisions  of  this  measure  involves 
the  deregulation  of  railroad  rates.  In  sub- 
sequently testifying  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcomittee  I  pointed 
out  the  ICC  was  created  In  large  part  to 
prevent  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  rail 
rates.  I  stated,  however,  that  the  ICC  has 
sometimes  done  exactly  the  opposite. 
Rates  vary  not  only  as  to  the  commodity 
shipped  but  as  to  the  direction  In  which 
the  freight  moves. 

To  ship  synthetic  rubber,  for  example, 
from  Louisville.  Ky..  to  New  York 
for  export.  834  miles,  the  rate  In  1970 
was  95  cents  per  hundredweight.  But  the 
rate  for  that  same  commodity  from 
Louisville  to  Toledo,  a  distance  of  only  288 
miles,  was  $1.18.  In  my  judgment,  a  rate 
system  under  which  It  coats  more  to  ship 
rubber  298  miles  than  834  miles  Is  arbi- 
trary, discriminatory,  and  111-concelved. 


On  March  5,  1971,  Mr.  Herbert  O. 
Whitten,  a  transportation  consultant  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  wrote 
to  me  and  estimated  that — 

Ttierc  are  in  ezlBtenoe  43  trillion  railroad 
rates  on  file  at  the  ICC  ...  He  wrote  that  He 
has  perBonally  measured  tbe  tariffs  on  file  in 
the  ICC  tariff  room  and  counted  4,300  feet  of 
tariffs — wltbout  an  Index  to  the  rates  covered  I 
This  Is  equal  to  a  stack  TYi  to  8  times  as  taU 
as  the  Washington  Monument  and  3V4  times 
as  tall  as  the  Empire  State  BuUding  with  its 
TV  antenna ! 

On  January  28.  1971,  the  Honorable 
Richard  McLaren,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division,  stated : 

Under  ICC  rate -making  proceedings,  rates 
generally  are  allowed  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  highest  coet  carrier  in  the  market.  For 
tho  most  part,  only  Inefflciency  is  rewarded 
in  this  protective  atmosphere,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  nation's  resources  are  seriously  mis- 
allocated. 

He  concluded  by  stating : 

Of  one  thing  I  am  s\ire,  competition  as  a 
regulator  has  a  far  better  track  record  than 
the  administrative  agencies. 

I  have  mamtained  that  railroad  rate 
regulation  has  resulted  in  higher  costs 
for  shippers  and  customers.  When  rates 
are  set  by  regional  cartels,  with  the  bless- 
ing e»f  the  ICC,  It  is  the  American  con- 
sumer who  has  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

My  position  on  this  has  naturally  raised 
questions  on  the  part  of  some  Senators 
who  ask  if  deregulation  would  not  simply 
allow  the  railroads  to  raise  their  rates 
even  higher.  In  my  own  mind  I  believe 
that  free  and  open  price  competition  be- 
tween railroads  is  the  best  protection  for 
the  consumers  and  shippers  of  this  coun- 
try. This  view  has  now  been  confirmed  by 
a  recent  study  imdertaken  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  by  Prof.  Thomas  Gale 
Moore,  of  Michigan  State  University.  The 
study  will  be  presented  to  the  Brookings 
Institution  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  is  currently  in  draft  form. 

Because  this  study  has  been  alluded 
to  in  several  articles  published  In  the 
Washington  Post,  I  believe  that  it  should 
now  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

While  I  may  not  concur  in  all  of  the 
positions  reached  by  Professor  Moore.  I 
do  concur  in  his  basic  conclusion: 

WhUe  not  all  of  the  costs  have  been  iden- 
tified and  the  flguree  are,  at  best,  orders  of 
magnitude,  they  do  indicate  that  IOC  regu- 
lation costs  the  economy  biUlons  of  dollan. 
In  1968,  with  national  income  generated  in 
transportation  just  over  $37  bUllon.  about 
one-fourth  of  that  may  be  due  to  regulation. 
As  a  conclualon,  therefore,  it  assma  urgent 
that  steps  be  taken  to  eUmlnating  or  reduc- 
ing signillcantly  regulation  of  surface-freight 
transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  draft 
of  Professor  Moore's  study,  entitled  "The 
Feasibility  of  Deregulating  Surface 
Freight  Transportation,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Pxasibiutt    or   DxEEOUiaTiNO   StrmrAca 

PXEIGHT    TXANSPOaXATION 

(By  Thomas  Oale  Moore) 
A  large  and  growing  body  of  literature  baa 
crltlclBed  the  Intentate  Oommeroc  OHtunU- 
8ion  and  ita  regulation  of  aurface  freight 


transportation.'  Study  after  study  haa 
pointed  out  the  Inefflclencies  generated  by 
the  regulatory  process,  the  effect  of  value  at 
service  rate  making,  and  the  effect  of  the 
controls  on  entry.  Investment  acd  disinvest- 
ment. Much  of  this  literature,  however,  has 
been  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative. 
Only  Ann  Priedlaender  [I]  [7]  has  attempted 
to  quantify  part  of  the  cost  of  regulation 
on  the  economy.  WhUe  most  studies  have  in- 
dicated or  suggested  policy  alternatives  that 
would  improve,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the 
allocation  of  resources  the  analysis  haa 
tended  to  focus  on  existing  problems  rather 
than  the  alternatives.  The  objective  of  this 
paper,  therefore,  is  two-fold.  First  to  estimate 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  cost  on  the 
economy  of  regulation.  Second,  to  consider  a 
few  major  proposals  for  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing regulation  and  consider  the  costs  of  these 
alternatives  and  compare  them  with  the 
present    system. 

EXISTING    COSTS    Or    EBGUUVTXON 

We  can  Identify  several  kinds  of  losses  that 
stem  from  regulation.  First,  regulation  may 
increase  costs  within  a  particular  mode.  For 
exao^jle,  regulation  of  trucking  limits  the 
abUlty  of  regulated  trucks  to  secure  back- 
hauls; moreover,  the  legal  restrictions  on 
private  and  agricultural  motor  carriers  force 
their  trucks  to  travel  empty  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  as  weU.  Therefore,  costs 
of  motor  carriers  are  Increased  above  what  is 
necessary  to  carry  present  loads.  In  the  raU- 
road  Industry,  prohibitions  on  abandonment 
of  uneconomic  services  also  have  inflated 
costs.  For  water  carriers,  the  prohibition  on 
mixing  non-reg\ilated  with  regulated  tows 
or  more  than  three  non-regulated  tows  have 
also  led  to  higher  costs. 

In  other  words,  regulation  has  raised  the 
cost  of  providing  a  given  amount  of  service. 
This  type  of  cost  to  the  economy.  Liebensteln 
1 11 1  found  tended  to  be  more  substantial 
than  the  traditional  welfare  triangle. 

A  second  cost  to  the  economy  from  regula- 
tion steins  frcmi  any  shifting  of  traffic  from 
low  cost  modes  to  high  cost  modes.  For  ex- 
ample, if  raU  rates  are  raised  relative  to  truck 
rates  then  some  traffic  which  would  be  more 
economically  carried  by  rail  will  be  moved  by 
truck.  Potentially,  regulation  could  shift 
traffic  among  all  the  modes:  rail  to  water, 
rail  to  truck,  truck  to  or  fronvwater.  surface 
to  air  or  vice  versa,  and  all  other  modes  to 
or  from  pipelines. 

A  third  major  cost  of  regulation  steins 
from  pricing  abore  marginal  costs — the 
traditional  welfare  triangle  [0].  This  Is  the 
allocatlve  oost  from  the  nonshlpment  of 
goods  due  to  higher  prices. 

A  fourth  loss  from  regulation  stems  from 
distortions  in  other  sectors  due  to  locational 
and  product  price  discrimination.  Only  Frled- 
laender  [7|  has  ever  attempted  to  quantify 
this  lose.  If  for  example,  the  rate  for  ship- 
ping scrap  iron  Is  higher  relative  to  cost  than 
the  rate  for  shipping  iron  ores,  then  there 
will  be  lees  recycling  of  scrap  Iron  than  there 
would  be  if  rates  were  baaed  stiicUy  on  coats. 
As  a  consequence,  more  iron  ore  wlU  be  iiaed 
by  the  economy  and  less  scrap.  Other  dis- 
tortions result  from  the  general  tendency 
to  price  the  shipment  of  manufactured  goods 
relatively  high  oocnpared  to  cost  while  raw 
materials  rates  tend  to  be  low  comi>ared  to 
oost.  This  leads  manufactureta  in  locating 
plants  near  their  major  customers  rather 
than  near  the  source  of  raw  materials.  Be- 
sides obviously  misallocating  resources,  it 
leads  to  congestion  in  urban  areas  with  severe 
external  costs. 

A  fifth  loss  and  possibly  the  largest,  is 
the  dynamic  losses  that  stem  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  incentives  to  Innovate  due  to  the  reg- 
ulatory process.  If  regulatory  Inertia  and 
pricing  umbrellas  inhibit  innovation,  this  can 
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lead  to  higher  cost*  uid  a  leaa  progrMslve  |n- 
duatry  than  would  exlat  In  th«  abe«nce  i  of 
regulation.  MacAvoy  and  Sloea  (8|,  Oellnian 
[39],  and  others  [B]  have  argued  that  In  f|ct 
regulation  haa  held  up  major  innovatlc^, 
especially  In  railroading.  , 

This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  estimate  ^e 
losses  stemming  from  distortions  In  ot||er 
sectors  or  the  dynamic  Itfssee  from  the  ki- 
troductlon  of  Innovations  being  held  up  py 
regulation.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  su ' 
clent  data  or  information  available  to  me 
ure  either  of  these  distortions  though 
Prledlaender  has  made  a  start  on  estt 
tng  the  distortion  loss  and  MacAvoy 
Sloes  have  given  a  good  description  of 
dynamic  losses  that  result  from  Innovatlc 
They  estimated  that  the  loss  from  simply  4ot 
Introducing  unit  coal  trains  was  about  M9 
million  each  year  that  the  Innovations  wfre 
held  up  [8.  p.  61]. 


COSTS  rsoM  iNErncnNT  provision  of 

SKR  VICES 


of 


As  Llebensteln  has  pointed  out  costs 
producing  a  product  or  service  In  a  n^ 
competitive  situation  may  vastly  exceed  me 
lowest  possible  cost.  Such  costs  are  d4ad 
losses  to  the  economy  no  matter  what  ot]  er 
mlsallocatlons  exist.  Clearly  If  a  service  a  in 
be  provided  with  a  smaller  use  of  resour*  es 
It  will  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Any  saving  In 
resources  can  generate  additional  goods  a;  id 
hence  a  rise  In  real  Income.  In  other  won  Is, 
second  best  considerations  do  not  hold  [II]. 
As  Mlshan  [17]  has  pointed  out.  It  Is  alwi  ys 
desirable  to  eliminate  Imperfections  th&t 
lead  to  a  smaller  output. 

Motor  common  carriers 

Regulation  has  forced  Inefficient  practU  es 
on  common  carrier  trucking  as  has  be  in 
pointed  out  by  Nelson  ( 10] .  A  1B41  study  ca  i- 
ducted  by  The  Board  of  Investigation  al  id 
Research  |13|  Indicated  that  the  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity  that  carri<  rs 
mxist  always  have  Indicate  the  routes  or  terl  i- 
torles  over  which  such  operations  may  m 
conducted,  the  points  to  and  from  whl:h 
the  carrier  may  render  Its  service,  the  coii- 
modities  or  classes  of  commodities  whl  ;h 
may  be  moved,  and  the  extent  to  which  t  le 
authorized  movement  Is  tied  to  specific  big  i- 
ways  routes  and  gateways.  | 

Commodity  restrictions  have  often  b«Bn 
very  narrowly  defined.  The  Board  of  Inve^l- 
gatlon  and  Research  Study  indicated  tl^t 
63%  of  the  truckers  have  been  limited  fto 
special  commodities  and  40%  of  those  limit 
had  been  limited  to  one  commodity  or  co| 
modlty  class.  Eighty  percent  had  been 
stricted  to  six  or  less  [  13,  pp.  30-33  ] .  It  shou 
be  obvious  that  such  limitations  imp^ 
major  costs  on  common  carrier  trucli 
firms.  In  particular  these  restrictions 
the  filling  of  backhauls  more  dllBcult 
thereby  leading  to  the  underutlllzlng 
trucks. 

About  70  percent  of  the  regvilar  route  ( 
mon  carriers  possessed  less  than  full  auth^ 
Ity  to  serve  intermediate  points  on 
routes,  while  approximately  i^th  had 
authority  to  serve  any  Intermediate  pol 
113,  p.  77].  Irregular  route  carriers  wl 
generally  limited  to  radial  service,  wh| 
meant  that  their  tralBc  had  to  t>e  picked 
and  delivered  to  one  or  more  specific  poU 
within  a  geographic  region.  Many  such  clb-- 
riers  had  to  operate  through  points  that  th  ty 
could  not  legally  serve;  that  is.  they  cou  Id 
not  legally  pick  up  and  deliver  goods  with  in 
those  areas.  Regular  route  common  carri4  rs 
often  had  to  follow  circuitous  routes  al  id 
specific  highways.  The  Board  of  Investlgatli  n 
and  Research  Study  also  found  that  a  thi  d 
of  the  inter-city  truckers  had  return  limit  i- 
tlons  with  almost  10  percent  having  no  a  i- 
thority  to  transport  traffic  on  their  retu  n 
trip  [13,  p.  IM]. 

Clearly  these  restrictions  on  the  opertk- 
Ing  authority  of  motor  carriers  are  v^ry 
costly  to  the  economy.  In  reporting  on  thi  le 


restrictions,  James  C.  Nelson  concluded  that 
"It  is  probably  that  a  roughly  comparable 
pattern  Is  in  existence  today"  [10,  p.  393]. 
The  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  ac- 
knowledged to  a  Senate  Smail  Business  Com- 
mittee In  1S66  that  the  same  type  of  restric- 
tions were  stlU  in  operation.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  have  been  dimin- 
ished or  abolished  since. 

Moreover,  the  ICC  requires  that  merged 
oom^Taniee  follow  the  previously  authorized 
routes  of  each  company  when  shorter  routes 
may  be  feasible.  Th\u  to  ship  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  one  firm  to  that  of  the  other,  the 
trucks  must  go  through  the  point  or  points 
where  the  territories  overlap. 

Adding  to  the  cost  of  regulation  is  the 
tendency  of  motor  carriers  to  practice  non- 
prloe  competition  mainly  by  Increasing  their 
capacity.  Price  competition  la  virtually  Im- 
possible due  to  ICC  regulation.  Increased 
capacity  permits  a  trucking  firm  to  offer 
faster  and  more  convenient  service  and 
therefore  provides  It  with  a  competitive  edge 
over  other  firms.  This  leads  to  excess  capac- 
ity, lower  load  factors  and  more  waste.  How- 
ever, such  Increases  In  service  may  not  be 
net  losses  to  the  economy:  there  may  be  some 
gain  to  the  consumer  In  better  service. 

In  the  middle  1950b,  a  series  of  court  de- 
cisions led  to  the  deregulation  of  trucking 
of  fresh  dressed  poultry  (1966)  and  frozen 
poultry  (1966).  A  1968  court  decision  held 
that  frozen  fruit  and  vegetables  were  exempt 
commodities  under  the  ICC  tuct.  The  Impact 
of  deregulation  on  rates  and  services  was 
studied  by  the  U.8.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture [14],  |i6|.  The  years  1953  and  1956 
(under  regulation)  were  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1976  for  fresh  and  frozen  poultry. 
To  measure  the  Impact  of  dereg\ilation  on 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Department 
oon^>ared  1966  to  1957. 

The  reB\ilts  of  these  studies  Indicated  that 
rates  fell  and  services  Improved.  The  rates  on 
fresh  poultry  fell  from  13  to  63  percent  for 
different  markets  while  the  rates  for  frozen 
poultry  declined  16  to  69  percent.  The  aver- 
age rate  reduction  on  fresh  poultry  was  33 
percent  and  for  frozen  poultry  36  percent 
[14,  pp.  66-66].  In  addition  stop-off  charges 
were  reduced  or  eliminated  and  the  number 
of  stops  permitted  was  Increased.  Por  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  the  weighted  average 
decline  in  rates  was  19  percent  while  rail 
rates  on  the  same  products  Increased  6  to 
14  percent  [16,  pp.  1-3].  Again  stop-off 
charges  were  reduced  substantially  and  the 
number  permitted  Increased. 

In  collecting  the  data  on  rates,  shippers 
were  asked  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  regulated  vs.  unregulated  carriage.  While 
not  proof  that  service  was  better  under  un- 
regulated trucking,  it  is  indicative  that 
poultry  shippers  listed  only  30  advantages  of 
regulLted  carriage  but  33  disadvantag38  while 
they  found  82  advantages  of  unregulated  and 
54  disadvantages  [  14,  pp.  47-63  ] . 

Since  regulation  has  not  Improved  service 
In  the  eyes  of  shippers,  any  increase  in  costs 
due  to  regulation  can  be  considered  a  net 
loss.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
commodities  deregulated  by  court  decisions 
were  atypical  and  that  we  cannot  treat  these 
commodities  as  a  random  sample  of  all  com- 
modities shipped  by  truck.  Like  Ftledlaender 
[1,  p.  74],  we  will,  therefore,  assume  that 
rates  would  fall  30  percent  generally  If  regu- 
lation of  trucking  were  eliminated. 

In  1968,  total  truck  revenues  of  class  I 
and  class  II  common  carriers  were  99.6  billion 
)18  (1970).  p.  141]  [19,  Table  37],  A  fall  of  30 
percent  In  rates  would  reduce  revenue  on  the 
same  volume,  91.93  billion.  At  this  lower  level 
of  revenue,  the  industry  would  presumably 
cover  Its  costs  including  a  normal  profit. 
Thus  this  decline  In  revenue  mtist  reduce 
monopoly  profits  and/or  costs  by  a  total  of 
•  1.93  billion.  Any  reduction  in  costs  would  be 
a  real  gain  to  the  economy  while  a  reduction 


In   monopoly   profits   Is   simply   an   income 

transfer. 

There  are  several  ways  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  the  reduction  would  be  cost 
savings  and  what  proportion  would  come 
from  monopoly  profits.  In  1968,  the  value  of 
tangible  property  less  reserves  for  amortiza- 
tion of  class  I  and  II  motor  carriers  certifi- 
cates was  9318  mUUon  [19,  Table  3].  When  a 
motor  carrier  purchases  a  certificate  the  cost 
goes  Into  this  account.  Carriers  at  their  dis- 
cretion, however,  can  amortize  this  Invest- 
ment over  a  five  yeau'  period.  Figures  from 
class  I  oonm[>on  carriers  (general  freight.  In- 
tercity) suggest  that  about  twenty  percent 
has  been  set  aside  as  reserves.  Thus  the  gross 
vadue  of  these  certificates  would  be  9362  mil- 
lion. However  this  figure  Is  clearly  an  under- 
estimate since  some  of  these  certificates  were 
purchased  long  ago  or  even  may  never  have 
been  sold. 

If  all  trucking  firms  were  continuously 
being  bought  and  sold  or  if  bookkeeping 
practices  were  not  conservative  but  truly  re- 
flected the  value  of  the  firms'  certificates, 
this  number  would  equal  the  present  value 
of  the  monopoly  gains  due  to  regulation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  It  Is  an  underesti- 
mate— how  much  of  an  underestimate,  we 
don't  know. 

If  Investors  In  this  Industry  must  earn  IC'r 
before  taxes,  annual  monopoly  profits  due  to 
regulation  would  be  926.3  million.  Even  if 
investors  demanded  a  higher  rate  of  return 
before  taxes  of,  say,  30 '"^  the  annual  amount 
Is  still  fairly  negligible.  Subtracting  this 
number  from  91.93  billion  would  Indicate  the 
amount  costs  would  fall  with  deregulation. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  in  cost  due  to 
regulation  might  be  as  much  as  91.89  billion 
dollars:  this  is  our  upper  estimate. 

Another  way  to  estlnuite  the  amount  costs 
are  Inflated  is  to  look  at  net  profits  In  1968. 
Some  of  these  profits  are  In  fact  return  on 
equity  capital  and  therefore  not  true  monop- 
oly profits.  Total  assets  of  class  I  and  11  com- 
mon carriers  were  93.7  billion  in  1968  (18 
(1970,  p.  143]  (19,  Table  37].  If  the  industry 
must  earn  lOTc  before  taxes  and  it  is  entirely 
equity  financed  it  would  need  9370  million 
a  year  to  pay  for  its  Investment.  Since  net 
operating  income  was  9499  million.  9229  mil- 
lion would  be  left  as  the  amount  of  monopoly 
profits.  Subtracting  9229  million  from  91930 
miUion  Indicates  that  cost  might  be  inflated 
by  91.69  bUllon.  If  all  of  the  9499  million  were 
monopoly  profits  and  there  was  no  return  due 
on  investment  then  the  minimum  estimats 
of  the  increase  in  cost  due  to  regulation 
would  be  1.4  bUllon  dollars. 

Private  truckirtg 

Regulation  imposes  large  costs  on  private 
trucking  and  unregulated  farm  trucking. 
Private  ta^cking  is  in  general  prohibited 
from  soliciting  on  a  commercial  basis  traffic. 
Since  few  companies  are  la  a  position  to 
utUlze  their  trucks  full  both  ways  and  since 
the  normal  flow  of  goods  for  a  com.pany 
would  only  be  in  one  direction,  backhavils 
will  normally  have  to  be  empty.  SlmUarly, 
farm  trucking  often  brings  goods  from  agri- 
cultural areas  to  consumer  areas  but  there 
Is  little  exempt  agricultural  goods  fiowlng 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  other  WM'ds 
regulation  lmf>oses  considerable  amount  of 
empty  backhauls  on  private  and  unregulated 
trucking,,  in  addition  to  the  costs  estimated 
above  for  common  carrier  trucking. 

In  the  absence  of  regulation  private  truck- 
ing should  be  able  to  secure  the  same  pro- 
portion ot  backhauls — at  least  for  long 
hauls — as  common  carrier  trucking  does  no^. 
Since  regulation  also  imposes  empty  back- 
hauls on  regulated  trucking,  private  truck- 
ing could  probably  do  better  in  the  absence 
of  any  regulation.  A  study  done  by  the  De- 
pau^ment  of  Transportation  gives  the  percent 
of  empty  backhauls  by  type  of  truck  amd  by 
type  of  carrier,  e.g.,  ICC  regulated,  private, 
etc.  [30J. 
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For  short  hauls,  aollcitlng  b«w:khaul  traffic 
would  be  improatabl*  and  therefore,  only 
long  haul  private  trucking  cam  reasonably 
expect  to  B«ek  ftnd  gadn  backhaul  trafflc  In 
an  unregulated  marked.  Slnoe  moat  local 
trafflo  uses  single  tmlt  trueks,  while  tractor- 
trailer  oomblnatlons  predominate  In  the  loaig 
haul  market  our  data  are  confined  to  the 
latter  types  of  rigs.  Table  I  sets  forth  the 
percent  of  trucks  empty  by  type  of  vehicle 
and  for  private  and  ICC  regulated.  It  also 
Indicates  the  percent  of  truck  miles  that 
could  be  saved  if  private  trucking  achieved 
the  same  level  of  utilization  as  ICC  regulated 
vehicles. 

TABU  l.-PERCENT  OF  EMPTY  TRACTOR-TRAILER  TRUCKS 


Privats 

ICC 
raiulated 

Percent 

capacity 

uved 

Plattorm 

Open-top  vans 

40.9 
35.7 

35.9 
20.5 
19.0 
21.1 

7.8 
19.1 

Vans 

Insulated 

31.4 
30.5 

15.3 
11.9 

Source:  (20,  Ubie  1|. 

All  sectors  of  the  economy  do  not  have 
equaJ  opportunities  to  solicit  backhauls. 
While  manufacturing,  trade,  agriculture  and 
forestry  would  be  most  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  compete  for  back- 
hauls trafflc.  such  sectors  as  contrawjt  con- 
struction and  services  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  solicit  backhauls  as  easUy.  Many  types 
of  trucks  are  so  specialized  that  they  cam 
only  haul  particular  goods  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  secure  backhauls.  Consequently 
the  analysis  has  been  confined  to  the  four 
types  of  generally  used  trucks:  platform, 
open-top  vans,  vans,  and  Insulated,  non- 
refrigerated  trucks. 

The  Census  gives  the  number  of  truck 
miles  for  each  of  these  types  of  trucks  by 
sector  of  the  economy,  e.g.,  agriculture,  man- 
ufacturing, wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
forestry  [31,  Table  37].  Table  1  Indicates  the 
percent  of  miles  that  would  be  saved  with 
these  types  of  trucks  If  each  sector  could 
secure  the  same  rate  of  empty  backhauls  as 
ICC  regulated  common  carriers.  A  rather  old 
study  done  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
of  line  haul  trucking  costs  presenU  charts 
Indicating  how  cost  per  vehicle  mile  varies 
with  load;  on  this  basis  it  appeauv  that  con- 
servatively it  costs  90.40  per  vehicle  mile  to 
move  a  large  truck  (33,  figures  18,  19,  and  30]. 
With  these  data  the  additional  miles  that 
could  be  carried  given  the  existing  trucks 
could  be  computed  and  alternatively  the  ad- 
ditional savings  In  truck  miles  to  carry  the 
same  shipments  could  be  estimated. 

It  could  be  argued  that  trucks  owned  by 
forestry  operators  would  be  operating  in  areas 
where  securing  biM:khauls  would  be  difficult. 
If  such  trucks  a^e  excluded  then  private 
trucking  In  manufacturing,  trade,  and  aigri- 
culture  could  casry  the  same  loauls  with  a  re- 
duction of  390  mUllon  vehicle  miles  if  they 
could  achieve  the  same  performance  as  ICC 
regulated.  This  amounts  to  about  9160  mUllon 
savings.  Alternatively,  if  forestry  trucks  could 
do  as  well,  the  saving  would  be  about  420 
million  vehicle  miles  or  about  9170  million. 
However,  if  all  industry  could  achieve  the 
average  performance  of  ICC  regulated  trucks, 
the  saving  in  vehicle  miles  would  be  about 
3400  million  and  the  dollair  saving  Just  under 
one  billion. 

Aa<2ro<uls 

Waste  due  to  regulation  of  railroads  are 
obviously  substantial.  They  are  deterred  from 
abandoning  unprofitable  routes  and  services. 
WhUe  the  rental  rates  on  freight  oars  ap- 
peal' to  be  so  low  as  to  provide  an  InaMlequate 
incentive  for  railroauls  to  purchase  freight 
can,  it  does  provide  an  incentive  to  hoaud 


can  In  order  to  provide  better  service  to  their 
cuatomen.  Regulation,  MacAvoy,  CBoas  [18], 
Oellman  [20]  and  othen  have  pointed  cut, 
has  deterred  innovations  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry with  the  result  that  coats  are  higher 
than  they  would  be  without  regulation.  Pas- 
senger losses  clearly  have  aulded  to  the  ocats 
of  railroads.  In  general  these  coats  are  sub- 
stantial, but  quantifying  them  U  difficult. 

Aim  Prledlaender,  in  a  recent  paper  [7], 
has  attempted  to  quamtlf  y  these  loeaes  due  to 
the  excess  ca^Jaclty  brought  about  from  regu- 
lation of  the  railroad  Industry.  She  estimated 
a  long  run  cost  function  based  on  cross- 
sectionaJ  data  and  a  short  run  cost  function 
based  on  time  series  data,  and  from  theee 
two  cost  functions  she  has  computed  a  cost 
elasticity  in  the  long  run  and  a  cost  elasticity 
in  the  short  run.  She  shows  that: 


E/E*  = 


dc/dx 


dc*/dx     c 

where  E  is  the  cost  elasticity,  c  is  total  cost, 
X  Is  output  and  the  starred  variables  are  long 
run.  Then 

c*/c=(E/E*)(mc*/mc) 

To  make  this  expression  op»erational,  Mn. 
Priedlaiender  assumes  that  marginal  cost  in 
the  long  run  equals  short  run  marginal  cost 
amd  therefore  concludes  that  the  ratio  of  the 
elasticity  must  equal  the  ratio  of  the  costs. 
However,  it  would  t>e  incorrect  to  assume  that 
short  and  long  run  marginal  costs  are  equal. 
If  there  is  excess  capacity,  which  is  what  she 
Is  trying  to  estimate,  then  marginal  cost  in 
the  short  run  will  be  l>elow  marginal  cost  in 
the  long  run.  Consequently  her  estimation 
technique  appean  to  be  Incorrect.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  using  this  technique 
she  estimates  the  loss  from  excess  capacity 
m  1969  to  be  roughly  92.4  bUllon. 

I  have  used  a  somewhat  different  tech- 
nique. Since  the  approach  sketched  below 
cannot  be  considered  very  definitive  or  exact. 
Its  main  usefulness  Is  to  estimate  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  costs.  Basically,  I  have 
attempted  to  estimate  how  much  rail  rates 
would  fall  on  average  In  the  absence  of  regu- 
lation. This  decline  In  rates  wo\ild  produce 
a  comp>arable  fall  In  revenue  for  the  saune 
traffic,  part  of  which  would  refiect  lower  costs 
and  i>*^  iB"  monopoly  rents.  To  estimate 
how  much  rail  rates  would  fall.  It  Is  necessary 
to  predict  the  distribution  of  trafflc  In  the 
absence  of  regulation.  The  assumption  made 
Is  that  railroads  vrould  secure  the  saune 
volume  of  trafflc,  but  to  the* extent  they  re- 
ceived more,  rail  rates  would  have  had  to 
decline  further  than  predicted  with  a  larger 
loss  in  revenue  and  hence  higher  cost  savings. 

There  Is  a  general  belief  that  In  t2ie  ab- 
sence of  regulation,  rails  would  succeed  In 
capturing  additional  trafflc  from  trucks  (1) 
(3).  Prledlaander  and  Mayer  et  al.  have  ar- 
gued that  rail  coats  are  considerably  below 
truck  costs  for  shipments  greater  than  200 
miles  and  consequently  much  of  the  truck 
traUBc  that  goes  over  300  mUes  would  move 
to  radls  in  the  absence  of  regulation. 

This  proposition  seems  questionable.  Pint, 
the  major  competitive  moves  in  recent  y«an 
by  railroads  have  been  attempts  to  divert 
trafflc  from  water  caurlers  to  rails  rather  than 
from  trucks  to  radls.  For  exaunple,  in  the 
yeaus  1906  to  1970,  the  ICO  decided  amd  re- 
ported on  in  their  annual  report,  11  inter- 
mode  cases  (18,  196«-1970).  mght  of  theae 
were  attempts  by  radlroads  to  attract  trafflc 
from  water  oarrien.  Only  one  was  clearly  an 
attempt  by  railroads  to  attract  traufflc  troca 
motor  oazTlen  while  one  was  an  attempt  by 
trucks  to  attract  rail  trafflc.  The  final  oaae 
Involved  an  RXA  attempt  to  attract  pun 
truck  trafflc. 

Second,  it  Is  widely  reoognlMd  that  regula- 
tory oommlHlons  usuadly  develop  tendencies 
to  protect  the  industries  that  they  ragulate 


from  competition.  Knee  the  Interstate  Oom- 
meroe  Commlssicm  up  to  1066  was  primarily 
oonoamed  with  the  regulation  of  railroads, 
to  the  extent  that  the  OotnTnlwaton  was  "cap- 
tured" It  woQUt  have  been  by  railroad  Inter- 
esu.  Prior  to  the  regulation  of  motor  car- 
rien,  it  was  rail  companies  that  wen  moat 
vocal  In  urging  thtir  control.  It  seems  likely, 
therefon.  that  the  IOC  would  have  continued 
since  1085  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
roads. While  regulattcm  would  have  made  the 
ICC  concerned  with  trucking  mterests,  the 
Commisadon  wo\ild  not  have  willingly  satcri- 
ficed  railroaKls.  Without  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, the  moat  reasonable  expectation  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  IOC  would  attempt 
to  balauioe  the  trafflc  so  that  rails  and  tnuAs 
would  ctmtinue  to  secun  the  siune  shan  as 
they  would  have  gotten  absent  regulation. 
But,  in  order  to  protect  and  Increase  profits 
both  truck  and  rail  ntes  would  be  pushed 
higher  with  the  effect  of  diverting  trafflc  to 
baislcaUly  regulated  water  carrten.  Hence  a 
conservative  conclusion  is  ttiat  absent  regula- 
tion, railroauls  would  carry  at  least  the  same 
total  amount  of  trafflc  as  they  do  under  ICC 
Jurisdiction.  Mon  likely  railroads  would  ac- 
tually increase  the  amount  of  trafflc  canied 
somewhat,  perhaps  even  increasing  their 
shan. 

There  have  been  several  studies  of  the  de- 
mand for  transportation  by  sector  (23)  (34). 
Most  of  these  studies  have  serious  imperfec- 
tions. Because  of  better  data,  the  best  study 
Is  probably  that  of  Alexander  L.  Morton  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  Harvaurd  Uni- 
versity, who  estimated  the  demand  for  rail 
transportation  and  the  demand  for  truck 
transportation.  Mr.  Morton  was  not  very  suc- 
ceasful  in  achieving  meaningful  estimates  of 
the  cross  elasticity  of  demamd  between  rail 
and  truck  for  the  rail  estimating  equation. 
His  truck  demand  equation  is  given  below  in 
equation  ( 1 )  : 

(1)  log  TK  Vol=  -  1.841  K.g  TK  Rale 
(.343). 

+  .932  log  RR  Rsle 
1.126) 

-(-  2.323  log  GNP 
(.151) 
We  know  from  economic  theory  that  then 
Is  a  relationship  between  the  cross  elasticity 
of  demand  for  two  related  services.  The  mar- 
ket cross  elasticity  of  substitution  between 
good  one  and  two,  n„,  can  be  written: 


when 


7?ll  =  T)„'-T,,'P,0l/I 


\B  the  pun  elasticity  of  substitution, 

-^' 
is  the  income  elasticity  of  demand  for  good  1, 

P.O. 
Is  total  expenditure  on  good  one,  and  I  Is 
total  income.  Now  the  pun  cross  elasticity  of 
substitution  between  good  one  and  two  is 
nlated  to  the  pun  cross  elasticity  between 
good  two  and  one  by  the  following  expres- 
sion: 

P.O.n.i'=P«Q.Th.' 
Consequently  the  market  cross  elasticity  foi 
one  and  two  can  be  expressed  as  a  function 
of  the  markat  elasticity  between  two  and  one 
as  follows: 

P.O.  ^..  =  P.0.i7«. +  i'(P,0,)'/i -.'<P.O.)*/I 

Now  total  freight  revenue  for  common  carrier 
trucking  and  for  raOlroaMls  ilt*  both  approxl- 
mataly  equal  to  MO  blUlon.  Assuming  as  a 
flnt  approximation  tbay  both  aqual  tlO  bil- 
lion, w  have  the  foUowlng  nlationahlp: 


"iiSsio 


> , 


Vtt"  i»»i  +  (tlO  biUion/CNP) 

•T),'-(llObillion/GNP)- 

Since  ONP  in  1908  wu  »86fi.7  billion, 
ratio  10/86S.7  Is  very  smaU  and  a«  a  flnt 
prozlinatlon  we  can  say 


[he 
ip- 
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Therefore,  since  we  have  a  good  estlnibte 
of  the  elasticity  of  substitution  batwi  «n 
trucks  and  rails  of  .03  we  assume  that  ibe 
rail  to  truck  elasticity  is  roughly  the  sam 
about  1.  Using  Morton's  data  and  fixing  |he 
croas  elasticity  of  demand  at  one,  the  denu  Qd 
for  rail  transportation  was  re-estlmated.  1  he 
results   are  presented  in   eq\iatlon    (3). 

(2)  log  RR  Vol  =  2.228 
(0.3.S6) 

-0.915  log  RR  Rate+  1.0  log 
(0.200) 

•  ■^  TK  Rale  -0.097  log  G!Ni» 

(0.089) 

Under  this  new  formulation  the  price  el  is- 
tlclty  of  demand  for  rail  rises  to  —0.915  a  ad 
Is  not  significantly  different  from  —1.  C«  D- 
sequently,  we  can  conclude  from  the  art- 
dence,  that  a  20  percent  decline  in  trt  ck 
prices  would  necessitate  an  approximate  20 
percent  decline  In  rail  prices  to  maintain 
volume. 

Freight  revenues  In  1968  were  appro  tl- 
mately  110  billion  for  class  I  railroads.  W  th 
a  20  percent  fall  In  rates  and  the  same  1 31- 
ume  of  traffic,  total  rail  revenue  would  ( le- 
cllne  to  98  blUion.  In  order  for  the  rallro^  ds 
to  maintain  the  same  profits  as  earned  In 
1968,  which  was  not  excessive  by  any  mam  er 
of  means,  costs  would  have  had  to  fall  by  $2 
bllUon. 

It  ts  possible  that  much  of  the  value  of  I  be 
assets  of  railroads  are  capitalized  monop  ily 
rents,  although  It  does  not  seem  probal  tie 
since  published  profit  rates  have  been  v<  ry 
low  compared  to  other  areas  for  years  and  a  ly 
monopoly  rents  would  likely  be  small,  i  .s- 
sumlng.  however,  that  half  of  the  asset  vai  ue 
of  t27.7  billion  reflects  the  capitalized  val  Lie 
of  monopoly  rents  railroads  would  have  b  Ml 
to  earn  2.44  percent  on  $13.8  billion  to  ew:hU  ve 
the  same  rate  of  return  as  In  1968.  Thus  i  e- 
ductlng  these  capital  costs  of  $337  mllll  >n 
from  the  $8  billion  revenue  would  Imply  co  its 
of  $7,683  billion.  Actual  costs  In  1968  flgul  Bd 
on  the  same  basis,  were  $9,332.  The  dllTerei  ce 
between  the  two  Is  $1.7  billion;  that  Is,  co  ts 
would  have  had  to  fall  by  roughly  $1.7  bllll  >n 
to  allow  railroads  the  same  rate  of  return.  \& 
the  high  estimate  of  the  amount  costs  ml;  tit 
fall  without  regulation,  we  will  accept  Prl«  1- 
lander's  estlnvate  for  1969  of  $2.4  billion  of 
excess  cost  due  to  excess  capacity. 

WATER    CARKIZRS 

Tbe  IOC  proscribes  towing  regulated  tral  do 
a  d  unregulated  traffic  In  the  same  tow;  to  tv- 
Ing  more  than  three  types  of  unregulal  ed 
commodities  by  the  same  barge  makes  1  tie 
shipment  subject  to  regulation.  Prior  to  19  17, 
a  comn.on  practice  was  for  non-regulated  •*  a- 
ter  carriers  to  put  together  barges  of  unre(  u- 
lated  commodities.  These  tows  were  tl  en 
subcontracted  to  a  regulated  carrier,  uni  er 
a  regulated  tow  rate,  to  be  hauled  do  i^n 
stream.  This  practice  provided  a  means  of 
getting  around  the  mixing  rules.  In  1967  (  he 
Supreme  Court  upheld  an  ICC  ruling  tl  at 
this  practice  of  mixing  regulated  and  no  n- 
regulated  barges  in  the  same  tow  was  llleg  &1. 

Karl  Ruppenthal  [26]  estimated  the  Impi  ct 
of  this  new  rule  on  costs  In  barge  transp<  r- 
tatlon.  He  studied  five  large  carriers,  and  >y 
simulation,  computed  the  costs  If  they  op4  r- 
ated  under  the  ICC  edict.  He  made  two  es  l- 
mates  of  the  effect  on  cost  per  ton  mile  of 
this  ruling.  One  estimate  was  baaed  on  t  le 
assumption  that  an  economic  tow  can  le 
put  together  with  as  few  as  seven  barges;  t  le 
other   assumed   eleven   bargee   were   need(  d. 


For  the  seven  barge  cutoff,  he  found  that  the 
coat  per  ton  mile  would  have  been  3.03  mills, 
whereas  the  actiial  cost  In  1967  bad  been  2.3 
mllls.  With  an  eleven  barge  cutoff,  the  cost 
p«r  ton  mile  rose  to  3.34  mllla  (26,  p.  43). 
Thus  the  long-run  imptust  of  this  ruling  is  'to 
add  between  $307  million  to  $387  mlUlon  to 
freight  costs.  This  underestimates  the  loss 
from  regulation  since  prior  to  1967  the  prac- 
tice followed  was  preeiunably  not  the  lowest 
cost  way  to  move  commodltlee  by  water,  but 
was  made  necessary  by  the  ICC  regxilatlons 
and  prohibitions  on  direct  mixing. 

pmxiNKs 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  data  that  per- 
mits us  to  estimate  the  losses  due  to  regula- 
tion of  pipelines.  Clearly,  regtilatlon  Induces 
the  pipeline  companies  to  maintain  older 
pipes  since  they  go  into  the  rate  base  and 
permit  larger  earnings.  However,  the  extent 
to  which  capacity  is  thereby  Infiated,  leading 
to-  higher  costs,  is  uncertain. 

All  of  these  losses  are  summarized  in  Table 
2.  As  can  be  seen,  the  sheer  waste  Involved 
in  moving  existing  shipments  by  existing 
carriers  is  monumental.  Of  national  Income 
generated  in  rail,  truck,  and  water  transpor- 
tation between  10  and  20  percent  is  unneces- 
sary to  provide  the  services.  These  are  losses 
to  the  economy  clearly.  We  cannot  argue  on 
second  best  considerations  that  these 
shouldn't  be  counted,  because  they  involve 
using  additional  resources  to  provide  the 
same  service,  not  a  shift  of  services  from 
one  class  to  another  class. 

These  additional  costs  would  not  be  pure 
waste  if  they  reflected  Improved  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  regulation  led  to  worse 
service,  our  figures  are  underestimating  loss 
from  regulation.  As  mentioned  above,  dereg- 
ulation of  trucking  appeared  to  Improve  serv- 
ice. Clearly  the  effect  of  regulation  on  private 
trucking  and  on  water  carriers  was  not  to 
Improve  service.  It  la  possible  that  regula- 
tion improved  rail  service,  but  any  improve- 
ment seems  likely  to  be  small.  Since  incen- 
tives are  dulled  for  innovation,  since  incen- 
tives are  low  to  purchase  new  freight  cars, 
and  since  excess  capacity  in  terms  of  branch 
lines  must  be  carried  that  serve  few.  the  im- 
provement in  service  from  regulation  is  prob- 
ably negligible  and  may  be  actually  offset  by 
declines  In  service  due  to  lack  of  competitive 
vigor  of  the  Industry. 

LOSSES    FROM    SHITTtNG    OF    TRAFFIC 

Discussed  aty>ve  were  the  Impact  of  regu- 
lation on  the  allocation  c(  traffic  between 
trucks  and  rails,  and  that  it  did  not  seem 
likely  reg\ilatlon  had  led  to  much  of  a  shift 
from  trucks  to  rails,  though  other  studies 
have  indicated  otherwise.  Meyer,  Peck,  et  al. 
and  Priedlaender  [01]  [02]  have  all  concluded 
that  substantial  traffic  travels  by  truck  long 
distances  that  ought  to  travel  by  rail.  The 
Obarles  River  Associates  did  a  study  for  the 
Dei>artment  of  Transportation  that  at- 
tempted to  quantify  the  difference  In  costs 
Including  coats  to  the  shippers  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  approximately  36  percent 
of  the  truck  traffic — about  100  billion  ton 
miles — would  move  by  rails  In  the  absence 
of  regulation  (27). 

Priedlaender  made  estimates  of  the  margi- 
nal cost  of  shipping  per  ton  mile  by  rail 
and  truck  [01,  Table  3.S,  p.  61 1.  Except  for 
higher  valued  commodities,  marginal  cost  for 
shipping  over  500  miles  Is  at  least  one  cent 
cheaper  per  ton  mile  by  rail  than  by  truck. 
Applying  the  one  cent  saving,  we  find  a 
resource  saving  of  $1  blUton  by  shifting 
modes.  Meyer  et  al..  on  the  other  hand,  finds 
the  differential  for  over  200  miles  amounts  to 
about  two  cents  per  ton  mile,  or  a  reeotirce 
cost  saving  of  approximately  $3  billion  [02. 
Table  39.  p.  100 1 . 

Merton  J.  Peck  estimated  that  rails  could 
attract  no  more  than  10  percent  of  truck 
revenue  under  deregulation  [38).  He  argued 
that  shipment  o<  bulk  and  agrlciiltural  cocn- 


modltlw  provid*  about  M  percent  at  regu- 
lated motor  carriers'  r«v«Dua  and  he  gueaaed 
that  rails  could  attract  no  more  than  half 
of  that  or  about  10  percent.  Since  nrtaa  pw 
too.  mile  on  bulk  commodltlM  tend  to  be 
lower  than  average,  his  data  would  suggest 
that  socnethlng  over  10  percent  of  total  com- 
mon carrier  ton  mUes  would  shift.  Thus 
about  10  billion  ton  miles  would  be  attracted 
to  rails  for  a  net  saving  of  $160  million  to 
$330  mmion. 

In  addlUon,  traffic  would  be  attracted  from 
private  and  from  unregulated  agricultural 
commodity  ourlers.  According  to  1067  Cen- 
»u»  of  Transportation,  39J  billion  ton-miles 
were  moved  by  private  truck  [30,  Table  DJ. 
Professor  Peck  claims  that  6  percent  or  about 
1.6  billion  ton  miles  would  ahlft.  The  saving 
on  this  reallocation  would  then  be  between 
$16  million  and  $30  million.  He  also  claims 
that  26  percent  of  the  agrtcultioral  com- 
modity carriers  revenues  would  shift.  If  we 
assume  that  the  ratio  of  average  revenue 
(1967-69)  to  ton-miles  In  1968  is  the  same 
for  ICC  regulated  trucking  and  for  agricul- 
tural commodity  carriers,  then  on  the  basis 
of  Peck's  data  we  can  estimate  that  38.4  bil- 
lion tons  would  shift  to  rails  for  a  saving  in 
resources  of  $384  million  to  $668  mUllon. 
Tlius  Peck's  analysis  suggests  that  the  sav- 
ing from  a  shift  in  traffic  would  range  from 
$460  mUllon  to  $900  million. 

Table  2  presents  oui  law,  medium,  and 
high  estimates  on  the  cost  to  the  economy  of 
regulation  Induced  shift  of  traffic  from  rail 
to  trucks.  The  low  estimate  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  there  ts  no  shift;  no  doubt 
there  is  some  diversion  even  If  the  net  shift  in 
ton  miles  were  zero,  therefore  this  is  an  un- 
derestimate. The  medium  and  high  figures 
are  based  -on  Peck's  estimates  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  medium  and  high  figure 
depend  on  whether  the  saving  per  ton  mile 
is  1<  or  2i.  If  the  Charles  River  Associates 
figure  of  26  percent  were  correct  the  cost  to 
the  economy  from  the  diversion  in  traffic 
might  be  as  high  as  $2  billion. 

Unfortunately,  we're  not  able  to  measure 
the  traffic  shifted  from  rails  to  water  carriers 
due  to  regulation,  though  undoubtedly  some 
shift  has  occurred.  Moreover,  some  traffic  has 
no  doubt  shifted  to  pipelines  from  rails,  since 
regulation  has  held  rail  rates  up.  Other  traf- 
fic has  shifted  to  nonregulated  private  truck- 
ing and  possibly  to  air.  However,  the  net  im- 
pact of  these  shifts  cannot  be  measured. 

STATIC    WXLTARE    LOSS 

The  last  cost  item  necessary  to  estimate 
is  the  deadweight  loss  from  noncompetitive 
pricing  that  results  in  the  nonshlpment  of 
some  commodities. 

TABLE  2.-EST1MATES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  LOSS  FROM  ICC 
REGULATION 

[in  millions  of  dollanj 


Type  of  lost 

Low 

Median 

Hiih 

1  ncfficient  UM  o( : 

Common  carrier  trucks 

Private  trucks 

tl.400 

100 

1.700 

200 

NE 

tl.690 

200 

2.000 

300 

NE 

$1,890 
1  000 

Rails.     

Water  carrlsn 

2,400 
300+ 

Pipe  lines 

NE 

SubtoUI. 

Loss  Irom  traffic  carried  by: 
Trucks  mstaad  ol  rails...  . 
Water  carriers  instead  of  rails. 
Pipelines  instead  of  other 

modes 

Loss  from  traffic  not  carried 

3,400 

0 
NE 

NE 
175 

4.190 

450 
NE 

NE 
175 

5.590 

900 
NE 

NE 
400 

Total  estimated 

3,575 

4,815 

6,890 

NE- Not  estimated. 
Source:  Estimated  by  author. 

Priedlaender  estimated  this  loss  at  $300  to 
$400  million  annually.  Using  Morton's  de- 
mand equation  as  re-estlmated  by  this  au- 
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thor,  a  new  estimate  was  made.  Assume,  as 
above,  that  rail  rates  would  fall  sufficiently 
to  maintain  rail  traffic  in  the  absence  of  reg- 
ulation. In  other  words,  rail  prices  would 
fall  30  percent  as  truck  rates  fell  30  percent. 
The  net  Impact  of  these  reductions  In  rates 
Is  to  Increase  truck  traffic  by  18  percent.  Since 
total  truck  revenues,  class  I  and  class  U  were 
$9.6  billion  the  totol  change  In  traffic  revenue 
would  be  approximately  $1.7  billion  and  the 
total  welfare  loss  would  be  $176  mUllon. 
This  estimate  is  conservative  since  It  does  not 
allow  for  any  Increase  in  shipments  by  rail. 

TOTAL  L08SKB  rXOM  EXGT7LATION 

tx)w.  medium,  and  high  estimates  of  the 
total  losses  from  reg^ulatlon  are  listed  In 
Table  2.  We  have  Included  Prledlaender's 
estimates  as  our  high  figures  for  the  Ineffi- 
cient use  of  rails  and  for  the  loss  from  traffic 
not  carried.  For  the  low  estimate  of  the  loss 
from  diversion  of  traffic  from  rails  to  truck 
we  have  put  zero  since  It  Is  plausible  that 
there  has  been  no  substantial  diversion. 
These  estimates,  as  indicated  above,  tend  to 
be  conservative.  Since  these  figures  range 
from  a  low  of  $3.6  billion  to  almost  $7  billion, 
and  since  a  number  of  important  costs  are 
not  estimated,  it  is  possible,  maybe  even 
likely  that  the  loss  from  ICC  regulation  is  as 
high  as  $10  bUllon;  It  seems  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  lower  than  $4  billion  per  year.  Or. 
expressing  It  another  way,  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  income  generated  In  surface 
freight  transportation  could  be  pure  waste. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  all  the  estimates 
here  are  very  crude.  They  are  aimed  at  pre- 
senting the  order  of  magnitude.  However,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  cost  of  the  economy 
of  ICC  regulation  exceeds  $3  billion  and  is 
unlikely  to  be  much  over  $10  billion.  We 
know  the  range  In  which  It  lies,  and  It  Is  ex- 
pensive. In  addition  to  these  costs  should  be 
added  the  losses  due  to  a  slower  rate  of  In- 
novation and  the  losses  elsewhere  In  the  eco- 
nomy due  to  the  mlaaJlocatlon  In  transporta- 
tion. Priedlaender  estimated  these  at  only 
$12  to  $41  million  |07.  p.  2271. 

It  should  recognized,  however,  that  alter- 
natives to  regulation  are  also  not  costless.  We 
cannot  necessarily  achieve  the  truly  competi- 
tive solution  In  the  transportation  Industry. 
While  certain  segments  In  the  Industry  do 
appear  to  be  characterized  by  purely  com- 
petitive conditions,  other  segments  such  as 
pip>ellnes,  certain  rail  transportation,  seem  to 
have  market  structures  more  representative 
of  monopoly  or  obllgopoly  than  of  a  purely 
competitive  market.  Consequently,  a  perfect 
solution.  I.e.,  Pareto  optimum  solution.  Is  not 
necessarily  feasible. 

POLICT     ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  an  Infinite  number  of  possible 
policy  alternatives.  Regulation  could  be 
change  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways:  more 
power  could  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  the  Commission  could 
be  merged  with  other  regulatory  agencies 
such  as  the  CAB  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission;  regulation  could  be  relaxed;  It 
could  be  abolished.  Except  for  total  deregu- 
lation, there  are  almost  an  infinite  variety  of 
possible  alternatives  within  each  category. 

The  evidence  suggested  to  date,  however, 
both  in  this  paper  and  In  other  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  regulatory  process  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  wastes  indicated 
above;  the  remedy  for  the  evils,  therefore, 
would  be  less  regulation.  It  Is,  of  cotirae, 
conceivable  that  if  the  ICC  were  given  com- 
plete dictatorial  authority  over  the  trans- 
portation Industries,  it  could  achieve  any 
possible  allocation  of  resources  including  the 
perfectly  efficient  solution.  However,  given 
the  sorry  record  of  the  ICC,  given  the  im- 
perfections of  commission  regulation  gen- 
erally, given  the  lmp>erfectlons  of  bureau- 
cratic decision  making,  given  the  paucity  of 
Information  and  data  to  decision  makers,  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  even  dictatorial 


powers  would  lead  to  a  Pareto  optimum  so- 
lution, or  even  a  reasonable  second  beet. 

It  also  does  not  seem  likely  that  dictatorial 
powers  for  the  IOC  would  improve  matters; 
rather  many  of  the  costs  of  regulation  are 
the  direct  result  and  the  Intended  reerilt  of 
ICC  regulation.  The  ICC  Intends  to  Increase 
empty  backhauls  of  private  and  agriculture 
trucking.  It  encourages  the  reduction  of 
competition  between  and  within  modes.  It 
requires  the  obvious  wasMs  that  stem  from 
the  limitations  on.  trucking  certlfloates;  It 
has  the  power  now  to  eliminate  the  worst 
wastes.  Since  the  ICC  does  not  change  these 
practices,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  newly  con- 
stituted, more  powerful  ICC  could  make  the 
changes. 

It  Is  of  course  conceivable  that  with  new 
congressional  direction  some  desirable 
changes  might  t>e  made,  but  any  important 
changes  would  be  such  as  to  permit  market 
forces  to  play  a  larger  role  In  allocating 
resources;  in  other  words,  to  move  toward 
regulation.  The  alternatives,  therefore,  that 
will  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  are  concerned  with  less  regulation. 
Such  alternatives  can  range  from  trivial 
modifications  of  ICC  regulations  to  major 
changes  such  as  abolishing  the  ICC  entirely 
and  moving  to  a  completely  free  market. 

PARTIAL  DEREGUI.ATION 

There  are  a  large  number  of  partial  dereg- 
ulation policies  that  might  be  followed.  We 
will  concentrate  on  some  of  the  main  al- 
ternatives such  as  removing  regulation  of 
minimum  rates,  repealing  ,£he  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle  Act.  and  deregulating  trucking. 
Removing  minimum   rate  regulations 

One  of  the  most  common  suggestions  for 
modifying  of  transportation  is  to  remove 
minimum  rate  regulation.  In  1962  President 
Kennedy,  for  example,  a  special  message  to 
Congress  recommended  "Extending  to  all  .  .  . 
carriers  the  exemption  from  approval  or 
presentation  of  minimum  rates  .  .  ."  on  bulk 
and  agricultural  commodities  (54).  It  Is  of- 
ten argued  that  maximum  rate  regulation 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  railroads  from 
exploiting  their  monopoly  power,  whereas 
minimum  rate  regulations  clearly  prevent 
railroads  and  trucking  firms  from  reducing 
their  rates.  While  this  appears  to  be  plausi- 
ble, minimum  rate  regulation  is  inseparable 
from  maximum  rate  regulation.  The  courts 
have  held  and  the  law  usually  requires  regu- 
latory commissions  to  permit  regulated  firms 
to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment.  In 
fact.  It  Is  economically  necessary  that  firms 
earn  at  least  the  cost  of  capital  if  firms  are 
to  remain  in  business. 

In  the  absence  of  minimum  rate  regulation. 
It  would  be  conceivable  and  even  likely,  that 
at  times  some  rates  might  be  reduced  below 
cost  In  certain  markets  with  the  result  that 
the  firms'  earnings  fell  below  the  minimum. 
The  regTilatory  conunlssion  would  then  have 
to  permit  higher  rates  In  other  markets.  As 
has  been  shown  by  Averch  and  Johnson  [31  ] , 
such  policies  In  fact  are  not  only  feasible,  but 
could  In  fact  be  profitable.  Thus.  If  there 
is  to  be  meaningful  maximum  rate  regula- 
tion, there  has  to  be  some  control  of  mini- 
mum rates  to  insure  that  the  railroads  or 
the  monopoly  carrier  does  not  reduce  rates  in 
competitive  markets,  leading  to  reduced 
profits  which  "Justify"  and  require  higher 
rates  In  the  monopoly  markets. 

It  would  probably  be  better  to  abolish  all 
controls  over  rates  than  to  simply  abolish 
control  over  minimum  rates.  With  no  control 
over  rates  there  would  not  be  an  Incentive  to 
underprice  competitive  services  to  achieve 
higher  rates  on  the  monopcrfy  service. 
Repeal  the  Reed-BuluHnkle  Act 

Ths  Reed-Bulwinkle  Act  authorizes  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
rate  agreements  made  through  rate  bureaus 
by  competing  carriers.  While  such  rate-mak- 


ing results  in  blatant  cartel  behavior,  repeal 
of  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Act  would  not  im- 
prove the  situation  greatly.  The  Commission 
has  traditionally  been  interested  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  rate  competition  between  and 
among  carriers  in  transportation.  It  has  used 
Its  powers  to  deter  or  prevent  rate  reductions 
especially  if  competing  carriers  would  suffer; 
it  has  used  its  power  to  restrict  and  to  limit 
entry  of  competing  carriers;  It  has  attempted 
to  use  its  ixjwers  to  increase  the  profitability 
of  the  firms  In  the  Industa^. 

Repeal  of  the  Bulwlnitle  Act  would  make  It 
a  little  more  difficult  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  restrict  rate  competi- 
tion but  it  still  would  have  the  power  to  sua- 
p>end  rates  that  are  considered  too  low.  In 
other  wortto,  the  Commission  would  still  be 
able  to  prevent  rate  cutting  and  to  Insure 
uniformity  of  rates  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Act.  since  the  Act  Juat 
facilitates  its  efforts  in  these  areas. 

Moreover,  repeal  of  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle 
Act  would  still  leave  truckers  with  empty 
backhauls,  restricted  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  neceeelty,  and  excess  capacity 
and  would  thus  not  reduce  the  major  losses 
found  above.  At  most  repeal  of  the  Reed- 
Bulwlnkle  Act  might  be  slightly  helpful. 
Deregulate  trucking 

A  more  extensive  poUcy  proposal  is  to  de- 
regulate the  trucking  industry.  It  has  been 
widely  agreed  that  the  trucking  Industry 
could  perform  very  well,  that  Is  in  a  socially 
efficient  manner,  in  the  absence  of  regulation. 
Entry  oosts  without  regulation  would  be 
minimal :  a  used  truck,  a  driver's  license,  and 
a  rented  terminal-office  is  all  that  would  be 
necessary.  The  number  of  trucking  firms 
would  be  substantial.  Meyer,  et  al.  concluded 
that  "so-called  economies  of  scale  would  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  available  to  small  and 
large  firms"  (02,  p.  9].  Since  the  service  of- 
fered Is  homogeneous,  all  of  the  necessary 
conditions  or  a  highly  competitive  Industry 

exist. 

We  don't  have  to  depend,  however,  simply 
on  theory  to  suggest  that  the  trucking  in- 
dustry could  perform  well  in  the  absence  of 
regulation.  It  has  been  tried  and  works  well. 

The  trucking  industry  was  deregulated  in 
Australia  in  1954  and  1955  [33).  One  study 
reported  that  the  industry  was  entirely  free 
of  the  "instability"  and  "destructive  and 
'wasteful  competition"  so  frequently  forecast 
as  the  probable  outcome  of  an  unregulated 
trucking  Industry. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has 
relied  prlmarUv  on  province  regulation  of 
trucking.  Such  regulation  has  ranged  from 
virtually  no  regulation  in  some  provinces 
to  falrlv  strict  regulation  In  others.  The  best 
evidence  suggests  that  the  trucking  industry 
has  had  lower  rates,  about  0.87  cents  perton 
mile  less,  in  the  unregulated  provinces /than 
In  the  regulated  ones  [34.  p.  347] . 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence In  the  agricultural  exemption  that  un- 
regulated trucking  can  perform  well.  The 
principal  shippers  by  unregulated  agricul- 
tural trucking,  farmers,  have  consistently 
and  strongly,  opposed  bringing  farm  truck- 
ing under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulation.  Their  objection  U  clearly  based 
on  a  supposition  that  regulation  would  in- 
crease their  costs  and/or  lead  to  worse  serv- 
ice. 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  have 
indicated  that  unregulated  rates  generally 
reflect  costs  and  that  there  had  been  ample 
capital  Investment  to  provide  a  growing  ca- 
pacity and  to  provide  more  efficient  equip- 
ment (36).  The  best  proof  of  the  viability 
of  unregulated  haulage  is.  of  course,  the 
beneflclal  results  that  stemmed  from  the 
court  decisions  reregulating  poultry  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  Moreover,  after 
Congress  reimpoeed  controls  on  frozen  fruits 
and    vegetables    in    1968.    a    Department    of 
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A«ilcultun  aurrey  Indicated  thftt  aicr«a*w 
In  ratM  pradomlnatwl  tjid  many  shlpp4n 
reported  dcolloM  In  awlce  [30] . 

Thos  dcngulatlng  trucking  la  a  f < 
altamaUTe.    NarT«rth«l«aa.    It   la   oonoelv- 
that  doragulatlon  of  trueklnc  could  make , 
aouroe  allocation  ipcvm.  rrelgbt  that  cot 
be  moT«d  by  raU  at  obeapar  rataa  might 
ablppad  by  truck  dnoa  motor  carrier  r 
could  be  expected  to  decline  relatlye  to  , 
ratea.  Conaequently,  deregulation  of  tru( 
Ing  by  Itaelf  might  lead  to  new  mlsaai 
tions  of  reaouroaa  and  to  new  coeta  on 
economy. 

Offaettlng  thla  loaa  would  be  ratlonallzat 
of  the  trucking  Induatry.  Deregulation 
trucking  would  eliminate  the  Inefflclei 
Identified  above  as  rna±ing  between  $1JS 
Uon  to  $2JB  billion.  Trucka  would  no  loi 
be  confined  to  carrying  only  spedflc 
modltlee  between  specific  points  along 
ciflc  routes;  backhauls  could  be  fllledllf 
traffic  could  be  secured:  and  all  of  the  fc- 
efflclendes  Impoaed  by  the  ICX:;  on  the  trujc- 
Ing  Induatry  woiild  evaporate. 

An  estimate  of  the  aaK>unt  of  trafllc  to 
diverted  frcMn  rail  to  truck  can  be  compui 
from  equation  (3).  Assuming  that  tru 
prices  feU  an  average  of  ao%  and  rail  raj 
remained  constant,  the  demand  equation 
dlcates  that  20%  of  the  766.8  billion  \ 
miles  of  commodltleB  shipped  by  rail  in  li_„ 
would  shift  from  rails  to  trucks  [18,  (HJtJ) 
p.  78].  Thxis,  approximately  160  bUllon  tft 
mllee  would  shift  from  rail  to  trucks. 

In   1987,  the  average  freight  revenue 
Intercity   ton-miles    was   8.06845    (10,   Tal 

18].   U  prices  decline   30%    we   wUl 

that  average  revenue  would  decline  30'_. 
Presxmiably  at  the  original  rates  some  ship- 
pers were  Indifferent  between  shipping  fy 
truck  and  raU.  At  the  30%  lower  rate  soi 
others  would  be  Indifferent  and  those 
were  Indifferent  at  the  higher  rate  woi 
now  be  shipping  by  truck.  If  we  assume  t] 
the  distribution  of  shippers  who  would  sh- 
from  rail  to  truck  is  linear  over  the  30%  d< 
cllne  In  ratea.  then  half  of  the  reduction 
price  would  be  equal  to  the  average  cost  , 
the  economy  of  shipping  by  truck  rathU 
than  by  rail.  The  average  added  cost  to  ttfe 
economy  would  therefore  be  $.008646  per  t<^ 
mile.  For  160  bUllon  ton  miles  this  amounts 
to  roughly  $1  billion.  ( 

As  noted  above,  the  cost  of  the  regulatK^ 
of  trucking  in  terms  of  higher  costs  of  operi- 
tlon   was  St   a   minimum   $1.5   billion;    com- 
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sequenUy  there  would  be  a  net  gain  from 
deregulating  trucking  alone.  Moreover.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  raU  rates  would  not 
come  down  If  truck  rates  fell.  The  ICC  wotild 
no  doubt  permit  rails  to  reduce  their  rates 
In  the  face  of  a  competitive  trucking  industry 
In  order  for  them  to  maintain  their  tralBc. 
If  rails  were  not  permitted  to  reduce  rates 
then  they  would  suffer  a  30%  loss  of  b\isl- 
ness.  Given  their  large  fixed  coets  and  their 
weak  profit  position,  a  30%  loss  in  business 
would  make  most  railroads  look  like  the  Penn 
Central.  Thus  the  ICC  would  have  to  let 
raUroads  cut  rates.  Consequently,  the  net 
effect  of  reregulatlon  of  trucking  would  be 
positive  and  any  loss  due  to  shift  or  trafllc 
would  likely  be  small. 

TOTAl.    DEKEGCLATION 

Total  deregiUaUon  of  all  surface  freight 
transportation  has  been  discussed.  As  the 
previous  section  indicated  total  deregulation 
of  trucking  is  probably  desirable  since  motor 
carriers  would  appear  to  have  all  the  main 
characteristics  of  a  highly  competitive  in- 
dustry. Only  7.3  percent  of  the  ton-miles 
that  travel  by  water  carriers  are  regulated 
(18.  p.  78].  Therefore  deregtilatlon  of  water 
carriers  would  present  few  problems,  especi- 
ally since  water  transportation  would  also  ap- 
pear to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  workable, 
competitive  industry.  Freight  forwarders  are 
also  regulated  by  the  IOC  but  entry  stand- 
ards, at  least  until  recently,  have  been  leni- 
ent. In  Canada,  freight  forwarders  are  un- 
regulated and  the  Industry  behaves  effici- 
ently. Therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
bar  to  reregxilate  freight  forwarders. 

Pipelines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  natural  monopoly.  The 
pipeline  industry  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
real  potential  for  competition.  However,  some 
Inter-reglonal  and  intermodal  competition 
does  exist.  The  regulation,  however,  of  oil 
pipelines  is  a  separable  problem.  They  could 
be  continued  under  ICC  Jurisdiction,  trans- 
ferred to  Federal  Power  Commission  Juris- 
diction, or  deregulated. 

When  railroads  were  made  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control,  it  was  claimed  that  at  least  In 
some  areas,  they  had  a  natural  monopoly. 
In  addition.  It  was  claimed  that  railroads  had 
excess  capacity  and  were  subject  to  large 
economies  of  scale;  competitive  behavior  was. 
therefore,  unstable.  Historical  research  on 
railroad  regulation  has  Indicated  that  the 
railroads  themselves  supported  regulation  in 


an  effort  to  stabilize  cartel  price  fixing  agree- 
ments (37)  (381.  There  seems  to  be  no  strong 
evidence  or  in  fact  any  evidence  that  there 
were  any  sulMtantlal  economies  of  scale  be- 
yond those  already  exploited  by  the  large  rail- 
roads In  the  19th  century. 

Certainly  any  monopoly  power  of  railroads 
today  U  considerably  less  than  it  was  In  the 
19th  century.  Before  1920,  the  major  monop- 
oly power  of  the  railroads  lay  in  their  ex- 
clusive control  over  short  haul  shipments, 
but  In  the  short  haul  market  today,  the  truck 
Is  a  viable  alternative.  For  only  bulk,  low- 
cost  commodities  shipped  long  distances  do 
the  rails  have  a  predominant  position. 

Even  for  these  commodities,  where  there 
is  water  transportation,  the  rails  have  little 
power.  It  was  in  shipping  bulk  commodities 
long  distances  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  railroads  competed  most  vigor- 
ously. Then,  as  well  as  now.  railroads  ship- 
ping bulk  commodities  long  distances  com- 
t>ete  not  only  with  other  railroads,  operating 
over  the  same  route  but  with  roads  operating 
elsewhere.  Wheat,  for  example,  shipped  from 
one  region  to  a  particular  consimilng  center 
competes  with  wheat  shipped  from  other 
regions  by  other  railroads  to  the  same  center. 
When  wheat  or  bulk  commodities  are  also 
exported,  then  railroads  must  com{>ete  with 
roads  shipping  bulk  commodities  from  dif- 
ferent regions  to  different  porta. 

Table  3  sets  out  the  market  structure  in 
railroad  freight  transportation  from  region 
to  region.  As  can  be  seen,  from  most  regions 
to  most  other  regions  there  are  three  or  more 
railroads  competing.  In  some  major  pairs  of 
producing  and  marketing  areas  such  as  the 
midwest  and  the  south,  ten  to  twelve  rail- 
roads compete.  There  are  a  few  areas,  such 
as  from  the  North  Mountain  states — Idaho, 
Wyoming.  Montana — south  to  Utah.  Colo- 
rado and  Nevada,  where  there  are  only  two 
railroads  in  direct  competition  and  where 
there  is  no  water  transportation  available. 
However,  there  is  very  little  that  moves  be- 
tween those  areas.  Most  commodities  that 
are  either  mined  or  grown  in  those  areas  are 
either  shlppted  west  or  east  to  consuming 
areas.  Table  3  Indicates  that  while  the  rail- 
road industry  by  itself  can  cerUinly  not  be 
characterized  as  purely  competitive,  it  is 
probably  In  general  no  more  concentrated 
than  a  number  of  manufacturing  industries. 
With  the  availability  of  water  competition 
In  a  number  of  markets  and  with  ubiquitous 
trucks,  an  unregulated  railroad  industry 
would   appear   to   be   workably  competitive. 
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potential  ■problems 

The  literature  on  transportation  has  often 
claimed  that  deregulation,  especially  of  rail- 
roads, would  cause  severe  problems.  It  la 
feared  that  deregulation  would  lead  to  preda- 
tory pricing,  price  discrimination,  and  un- 
stable competition. 

Predatory  Pricing  Railroads  might  practice 
predatory  pricing  between  themselves  or 
against  other  modes.  There  Is  no  real  need  to 
fear  predatory  pricing  by  railroads  against 
trucks  or  barges.  Entry  Is  easy  and  not  ex- 
pensive. Consider  the  following  example.  As- 
sume that  If  a  railroad  Is  pricing  at  marginal 
cost,  trucks  and/or  barges  can  compete.  Now, 
If  the  railroad  tries  to  eliminate  truck  com- 
petition or  barge  competition  by  cutting 
prices  below  railroad  costs,  It  will  make  los- 
ses. Suppose  It  succeeds  In  eliminating  the 
competition,  tiien  as  soon  as  Its  price  re- 
timis  to  an  economic  level,  truck  and/or 
barge  ootnpetltion  would  reappear.  There 
would  be  no  way  for  a  railroad  to  secure  any 
kind  of  permanent  or  even  temporary  mo- 
nopoly throughout  predatory  pricing.  Con- 
sequently, predatory  pricing  would  be  a  loet 
cause.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  railroad  has  a 
cost  advantage,  pricing  below  truck  and 
barge  coets  would  not  be  a  predatory  prac- 
tice. 

A  more  troubleeome  aspect  of  jwedatory 
pricing  would  be  between  railroads.  Such  a 
practice  would  be  potentially  more  profitable 
and  probably  more  difficult  to  detect  than 
predatory  pricing  against  other  modes.  Un- 
like the  barge  industry  or  the  truck  Indus- 
try, new  entry  Is  virtually  barred  In  the  rail- 
road Induatry.  Without  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  it  la  Inconceivable  that  a  new  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  put  together  the  right 
of  way  for  new  tracks.  Unless  the  cause  for  a 
new  entrant  was  overwhelming,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  either  the  etates  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  grant  such  power  to  a  potential 
new  entrant.  With  entry  effectively  btured 
and  unless  there  are  substantial  diseconomies 
of  scale,  the  value  of  competing  railroads 
would  be  greatest  If  combined  Into  one  road. 
Combined,  the  railroads  could  operate  as  a 
monc^oly  without  the  fear  of  new  entry. 
Separately,  they  would  have  to  compete  with 
each  other  and  there  Is  a  tendency  even  In 
the  most  well  ordered  cartel  to  cheat  and  to 
spend  additional  resources  on  nonprice  com- 
petition. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  demand  is  contract- 
ing In  the  railroad  Industry,  which  In  a  rela- 
tive sense  it  appears  to  be,  then  It  may  be- 
come uneconomic  to  have  two  railroads  vying 
for  the  same  trafllc.  Absent  regulation  and 
absent  strong  collusion,  the  raUroads  would 
have  a  tendency  to  compete  down  to  short- 
run  marginal  costs  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  less  than  long  run  margi- 
nal coets.  Thus,  during  contraction,  losses 
would  develop  and  continue  until  one  rail- 
road buys  out  the  other. 

How  U  this  situation  going  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  situation  where  a  railroad 
is  in  fact  dellberatrty  pracUcing  predatory 
pricing?  No  raUroad  will  admit  that  It  U 
practicing  predatory  pricing  and  will  simply 
claim  that  Its  lower  prloee  are  econocnlc  and 
also  designed  to  attract  traffic  and  galn'a 
larger  share  of  the  market.  If  public  policy 
permits  the  merger  of  falling  railroads,  then 
predatory  pricing  will  be  rewarded  by  merger 
and  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand.  If  public 
policy  bans  horlaontal  acquisition,  redundant 
capacity  will  be  malnUlned  long  after  it  Is 
economic  In  a  market  and  existing  firms  will 
continue  to  suffer  loaaea.  In  other  words.  It 
win  become  Incumbent  upon  policymakers 
to  determine  whan  loaaaa  stam  from  inade- 
quate traffic  for  the  existing  roads  and  when 
they  stem  frotn  predatory  pricing. 
CXVII 3116— Part  38 


The  question  of  the  viability  of  competi- 
tion In  this  industry,  therefore,  hlngee  on  the 
extent  of  substantial  economies  of  scale  In 
railroading.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
studies  on  this  subject  using  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques. Professor  Klein  In  his  textbook  re- 
ports on  a  study  of  railroad  production  func- 
tions; he  found  modest  but  statistically  sig- 
nificant economies  of  scale  In  railroading 
based  on  1936  data  [39,  pp.  226-2361.  Profes- 
sor Borts  estimated  cost  as  a  function  of  out- 
put by  size  of  railroad  and  by  region  of  coun- 
try (40]  [411  (421.  He  found  no  appreciable 
economies  of  scale  and  In  fact  no  economies  of 
scale  for  the  larger  railroads.  He  concluded 
that  "Increasing  costs  apparently  prevailed  in 
the  East"  (42  pi.  Orlllchee  also  estimated 
costs  functions  and  concluded  that  if  there 
are  some  decreasing  costs,  they  are  not  prev- 
alent in  the  Bast  or  among  the  bigger  rail- 
roads" (43,  p.  30].  Frledlaender  simply  fitted 
a  Oobb-Douglas  production  function  to  cross 
section  data  on  thirty-three  railroads  and 
found  that  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  was 
equal  to  .97  (07,  p.  2331.  While  all  of  theee 
studies  can  be  crlUclzed,  only  the  study  based 
on  pre- World  War  n  data  found  economies 
of  scale,  at  least  for  the  larger  railroads. 

This  paper  presents  some  additional  evi- 
dence tending  to  confirm  the  absence  of  scale 
economies  among  larger  railroads  in  recent 
years.  The  basic  model  assumes  a  Cobb-Doug- 
las production  function  for  freight  and  a 
separate  Oobb-Douglas  production  function 
for  passenger  servloee.  Some  of  the  facton  in 
the  freight  production  function  also  appear 
In  the  one  for  passenger  services  and  some 
factors  are  specialized  to  moving  freight  or 
passengers.  This  model  also  assumes  that  the 
regulatory  commission,  the  ICC  that  Is,  es- 
tablishes the  rates  and  hence  the  output  and 
that  the  price  of  inputs  is  given  to  the  raU- 
roads. Consequently,  the  model  specifies  that 
input  prices.  This  model  can  be  written  as 
raUroads  minimize  cost  given  output  and 
follows : 

(3)    F=aK,»'K„"l^"U,'« 

(4»     P=bM'K„*Lp*U,«* 

where  F  is  the  quantity  of  freight  shipped. 
P  Is  the  number  of  passenger-mUes  moved. 
Kr  Is  the  freight-specific  capital,  Vo  U  capital 
used  JolnUy  in  moving  freight  or  passengers, 
Lt  is  freight-specific  labor,  Lo  Is  labor  uaed 
Jointly,  Kp  Is  passenger -specific  capital,  and 
Lp  Is  paaaenger-epeclflc  freight.  The  coeffi- 
cients a,  b,  0,-0,,  and  ^,-3,  are  constants.  The 
raUroads  cost  function,  c,  can  be  written  as: 


(5)  C=  r,K,+  r„K.,  -t-  rpKr  +  u,\.,  +  w„U,  +  WpLp 

The  railroads,  however,  will  not  know 
actual  freight  traffic  and  actual  passenger 
traffic  untU  after  the  fact.  Therefore  the 
raUroad  tries  to  minimize  coet  given  expect- 
ed freight  and  expected  passengers.  That  ex- 
pected freight  can  be  written  as  equation 
(8)  and  expected  passengers  as  equation  (7) . 
Then  actual  freight  equals  expected  freight 
tlmca  the  random  variable  e^  and  actual  pas- 
sengers wUl  equal  expected  pasaengers  tlmee 
a  random  variable,  e*. 

(6)  F=Fv  =  aK,-'K«-'l.,»'L,'^e'' 

(7)  P-  Pe-  =  bVi^'\i/'\.^Urt* 

where  T-ST  and  P=JtP. 

Aaaume  Bv=0  and  Ew=0  with  constant 
varlanoea  of  Ar'  and  ow'.  The  railroad  there- 
fore attempta  to  mlntmiae  (6)  subject  to  sat- 
lafylng  equaUona  (6)  and  (7).  The  neoaaaary 
oondltlona  for  thU  maximum  are  given  In 
equaUona  (8)   through  (16). 


(8)  r,-X,a,(F/K,)c'=0 

(9)  r,.-Xj/3itP/K„>e*  =  0 

(10»  r„-X,aj(F/K<,>e<-X:ft(P/K,.>e*  =  0 

(11)  w,-X,ar,(F/L/k''  =  0 

(12)  H>.-X,/3:,lP/Lp».'»  =  0 

(1.3)       >»„-X,a4(F/L„>e*-Xt^4(P/L.)e"'  =  0 
(14)  F-aK,'"K„'"Lf"'U°*e'  =  0 

(LSI  P-bM'lv,'^'U*I-<'^e*=0 

The  pure  exogenous  variables  in  this  model 
are  F.  P.  and  the  Input  prices  r,.  r.,  r,,  w,,  w,, 
Wp.  However,  some  of  the  Inputs  are  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  production  function 
they  are  embedded  in,  and  some  are  Jointly 
determined.  The  Jointly  determined  varia- 
bles, as  can  be  seen  by  equations  (10)  and 
(13),  are  L.  and  K,.  AU  the  other  variables 
are  determined  by  the  purely  exogenous 
variables  In  their  own  production  function. 
For  solving  our  simultaneous  equation 
system,  therefore,  we  have  two  endogenous 
variables.  K„  and  L„.  two  completely  exo- 
genous variables.  F  and  P.  and  four  variables 
which  are  determined  within  each  produc- 
tion function  septurately.  and  therefore  not 
interdependent.  A  two  stage  least  square 
model  was  run,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
coefficients  of  K.  and  L..  The  data  used  were 
as  follows:  F  was  net  ton-mUee  of  freight 
(revenue  and  nonrevenue)  in  1988.  K,  was 
frelght-car-mUes,  K,  locomotive- unlt-mlles, 
L,  freight-specific  labor,  L.  all  other  Ubor,  P 
paaaenger-mUes,  K,  passenger-car-mUee.  L, 
passenger-specific  labor  (441.  Th«  sample  In- 
cludes data  for  the  18  largest  railroads  in 
1988  excluding  the  Perm  Central.' 

Our  objective  ie  to  measure  the  extent  of 
economiCB  of  scale  in  freight  transportatkui. 
For  this  a  Cobb-Douglas  prodtictlon  function 
is  particularly  useful  device  in  that  the  sum 
of  the  coefficients  moaaure  the  degree  of 
homogeneity  of  the  production  function  and 
therefore  the  degree  of  economies  of  scale, 
if  any. 

A  majcw  problem  with  estimating  our  co- 
efficients in  that  there  Is  considerable  inter- 
correlatlon  among  the  variables.  Simple  cor- 
relation coefficients  between  the  variables 
are  normally  above  .9.  Thus  the  standard 
deviations  of  the  legreeelon  coefficients  are 
Increased  imd  the  rellabUlty  of  the  estimates 
of  the  coefllclenta  are  diminished.  For  exam- 
ple, a  simple,  naive  approach  would  be  to 
regress  net  freight  ton-miles,  revenue  and 
nonrevenue.  on  ct^xltal  and  labM'.  Model  1  la 
Table  4  preeents  the  results.  The  sum  of  the 
coefficients  is  1.018  and  Is  not  statleticaUy 
significant  from  one.  The  coefltelent  for  la- 
bor, however,  is  smaU  and  not  atgnlflcantly 
different  from  zero.  If  railroads  are  paying 
labor  the  value  of  thetr  marglztal  product 
then  they  should  be  receiving  aooordlnc  to 
Model  1,  8  percent  of  the  total  receipts  of 
railroads.  They  receive  oonslderabiy  more. 
So  the  slae  of  the  mdlvidual  oosAcleiMs  do 
not  appear  to  be  pitftlcularly  reUable.  The 
simple  correlation  between  frel^t-cstf^  mUes 
and  aU  labor  Is  *».  Note,  hovevar.  that  tb* 
ooefflclenta  do  sum  to  a^xoxlmately  one. 

Model  2  takes  account  of  the  atmultaaeoua 
equation  problem  in  determining  all  labor. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  reeults  are  not  greatly 
different  from  Model  1.  The  sum  at  the  co- 
efficients stUl  Is  close  to  one 

A  useful   method  for  avoiding  mulUool- 


^The  Penn  Ontral  was  exclwled  because 
the  data  had  been  stolwi  from  the  ICC.  How- 
ever, smoe  It  WM  so  much  larger  thtm  the 
other  rallrodMls,  it  might  have  unduely  biased 
ths  results  in  any  case  and  probahty  would 
have  been  excluded  In  any  case. 
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linearity  Is  to  ascure  independent  eatlmatfe 
of  the  value  of  acme  of  tbe  coefficients.  0|r 
model  bypotheslxed  that  rates  were  se>t  My 
the  regiilatory  commission  and  Input  prtcfs 
fixed  to  the  railroad.  Rewriting  equation  (^ 
we  have: 

r,K 

r,  •  K,  =  o,X,Fe* 


our   asevunptlona,   this  equals  price  and  so 
w«  can  write  that : 


(W 


A,F 
where  Eaie'  =  ai 

The  Lagrange  multiplier,  \,,  is  the  marginal 
revenue   from    additional   shipments.    01v«i 


Model  number 


1.  O.I.S... 
?.  2  St.  L.S. 
3.  O.LS... 
4  2  St  LS. 
5.  2  St.  LS. 


In  orther  words,  the  expected  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  expenditure  on  frelght-speclflc 
capital  (or  labor)  to  total  freight  revenue 
equals  the  coefficient. 

Prom  ICC  records  the  expenditure  In  1068 
on  freight  specific  labor  was  collected  for  the 
eighteen  railroads.  The  ratio  of  this  to  total 
freight  revenue  computed  and  the  result 
averaged.  The  average  ratio  was  0.081  with 
a  standard  error  of  0.008;  this  value  was  then 

TABLE  4.— ESTIMATES  OF  RAILROAD  PRODUCTION  FUNCTIONS 


assumed   for  a,,   the  coefficient  for  freight- 
specific  labor. 

The  cost  of  frelght-speclflc  capital  Is  the 
average  rental  rate  per  mile  on  freight  cars 
In  1868.  The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads (AAR)  furnished  the  author  the  aver- 
age dally  freight  car  rental  rate  in  1068 
(♦3.371).  This  was  converted  to  the  rate  per 
mile  on  the  basis  of  the  average  miles  per 
day  per  freight  cv  [44.  Tables  163  &  163]. 
The  average  rental  rate  per  mile  ($0.0631)  Is 
then  r,.  Total  expenditure  on  freight  cars 
was  taken  to  be  10.0631  times  the  number  of 
freight  car  miles.  Dividing  this  by  freight 
revenue  and  averaging  over  all  roads  pro- 
duces the  expected  value  of  a,,  .1768. 


Viriebiei 


Ki 


K< 


Sum  ol 
coet. 


R* 


0.936  0.082 

(0.141)  (0.160) 

0.904  0.121 

(0. 179)  (0. 203) 

0.932 

(0.050) 

•0.176 

'(0.061) 

10.178 

'(0.061) 


'0.081 

'(0.008) 

'0.081  0.700 

'(0.008)  (0.082) 

'0  081  0.172  0  678 

'(0.008)  (0.167)  (0.198) 


1.018               0.96S  207.9 

(0.212) 

1.025                  .965  208.9 

(0.272) 

1.013  .961  199.2 
(0.051) 

0.957  .895  45.3 
(0. 103) 

1-107  .941  S9.S 
(0.264) 


<  Computed  independently  ot  the  refression. 

Table  4  preisents  the  results.  Models  nui^ 
bers  1  and  3  Ignore  the  simultaneous  equa  - 
tlon  problem  and  simply  estlmaite  the  frelgtf; 
production  function  directly.  However,  ic^ 
equation  3.  a,  was  predetermined  before  esti- 
mating the  other  cx>efflcient«.  For  models 
4  and  6  two  stage  squares  were  used  to  ge ; 
unbiased  estimates  of  the  coefficients  for  Lto^ 
K*.  and  Lo.  In  models  4  and  5,  the  predeteri 
mined  values  of  a,  and  a,  were  substituted  i% 
the  equation  before  estimating  the  otbef 
coefficients.  i 

The  results  of  these  estimating  technique^ 
are  summarized  in  the  third  column  froci 
the  right  entitled  Sum  of  the  Coeffloients.  Ai 
can  be  seen,  all  of  the  sums  of  the  ooefflclenti 
are  roughly  1.  None  are  significantly  dlfieren| 
from  1.  All  of  the  coefficients  except  one  ar4 
slightly  above  1,  suggesting  Lf  anything  tha^ 
there  are  mild  economies  of  scale.  { 

Oiven  the  small  size  of  the  sample,  the  fac^ 
that  data  from  only  one  year  were  used,  th^ 
possibility  of  mlsspecification  of  the  models 
not  too  much  confidence  should  be  put  id 
the  absolute  value  of  specific  coefficients,  bu| 
the  siun  of  the  coefllcients  is  a  more  robust 
statistic  and  so  these  results  help  confirm  tb4 
findings  of  other  studies  that  economies  o' 
scale  for  large  railroads  are  negligible.  I 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  viability  o 
competition  is  not  a  problem. 

Diaerimlnation — Prior  to  the  formation  oj| 
the  IOC,  a  major  complaint  was  that  the  rail4 
roads  puactJced  price  discrimination.  Some 
shippers  received  low  rates;  others  wert 
charged  much  higher  rates.  Some  geographic 
areas  received  lower  rates  for  shipping  th^ 
same  commodities  the  same  distance  ok 
longer  distances  than  other  areas.  The  feat 
of  railroad  price  discrimination  lingers  oni 
and  past  efforts  to  reduce  regulation  have 
founded  on  the  fear  that  the  roads  woulq 
discriminate  among  and  between  areas  anq 
cxistomers.  , 

In  a  highly  competitive  market,  there  14 
no  opportunity  for  discrimination.  A  fim| 
that  charged  one  customer  more  than  an^ 
other  customer  will  find  that  their  oompetl-4 
tora  will  steal  away  their  high-pric«d  cus'^ 
tomers.  Even  in  highly  competitive  marketsi 
however,  prices  can  fluctuate  oonslderabljj 
due  to  the  time  of  day  and  time  of  year.  Fo4 
example,  in  resort  areas  during  peak  demand 
periods,  prices  usually  are  considerably  high- 
er than  during  off-peak  periods  when  the? 


approach  short-run  oaarglnal  oosts.  Peak- 
load  pricing,  that  is.  pricing  that  varies  with 
demand  is  not  price  discrimination.  It  leads 
to  an  efficient  utilization  of  reeourcee. 

At  least  part  of  the  alleged  price  discrimi- 
nation of  railroads  probably  results  from  a 
oonfualon  between  peak  pricing  and  true 
price  discrimination.  The  demand  for  trans- 
portation shifts  seasonally.  Often  the  de- 
mand Is  largely  one-way.  Thus,  during  the 
18th  century,  conunoditles  tended  to  flow 
from  the  Middle  West  to  the  East  c«ast  and 
little  product  returned,  with  the  result  that 
rates  were  often  low  on  West-bound  traffic 
and  considerably  higher  on  E2ast-bound  traf- 
fic. True  price  discrimination  is  charging  a 
different  price  relative  to  short-run  marginal 
costs  for  different  customers  or  classes  of 
customers.  Such  price  discrimination  can- 
not exist  in  competitive  markets. 

There  should  be  no  fear  of  price  discrimi- 
nation in  motor  carrier  transportation.  Com- 
petition would  be  vigorous;  any  firms  at- 
tempting to  price  higher  to  one  class  oT  cus- 
tomers than  another  would  simply  lose  their 
high  priced  business  to  more  eager  trucking 
firms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  large 
shippers  are  not  in  a  position  to  force  prices 
down  below  marginal  costs,  which  is  where 
rates  would  tend  to  settle  in  the  absence  of 
regulation.  Since  In  a  highly  competitive 
market  a  trucking  firm  can  get  as  much 
business  as  it  wants  at  the  going  rates,  no 
firm  would  carry  products  for  leas  than  mar- 
ginal cost 

For  similar  reasons,  water  carriers  would 
not  practice  price  discrimination.  They,  too, 
are  baslcly  a  competitive  Industry  where  price 
would  mainly  reflect  marginal  cost;  shippers 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  force  prices 
below  that.  Nor  would  any  carrier  be  In  a 
position  to  charge  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads  may  have 
power  to  discriminate.  In  some  markets,  rail- 
roads may  have  some  monopoly  power,  giving 
them  the  power  to  charge  some  customers 
more  than  others.  In  addition,  where  rail- 
roads established  rates  above  marginal  cost, 
large  shippers  might  be  in  a  position  to  se- 
cure special  low  rates.  Such  has  apparently 
oociured  In  the  past;  it  Is  generally  alleged 
that  Standard  Oil  used  to  receive  especially 
low  rates  from  railroads.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  an  unregulated  railroad  would 
not  be  subject  to  similar  pressure  today  with 


large  shippers  threatening  to  ship  by  com- 
peting roads  If  rate  concessions  are  not  made. 
Large  shippers,  however,  could  not  force 
prices  below  short-run  marginal  cost  and  in 
the  long  run,  all  they  could  do  would  be  to 
simply  absorb  the  rent  of  rallrocul  operations. 

In  other  markets,  railroads  might  have 
the  power  to  charge  higher  rates  to  special 
classes  of  shippers.  For  example,  farmers  in 
isolated  areas  facing  only  one  railroad  might 
be  charged  considerably  higher  rates  than 
similar  shippers  In  areas  serviced  by  several 
railroads.  Since  railroads  would  not  want  to 
charge  so  high  a  price  as  to  drive  shippers 
out  of  business,  their  monopoly  power  is  lim- 
ited. In  general,  even  in  those  areas  where 
they  ostensibly  have  a  monopoly,  railroads 
are  subject  to  comi>etltlon.  Normally,  a  rail- 
road cannot  affect  the  market  price  for  a 
good,  with  the  result  that  It  cannot  charge 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  the  opportunity  cost  of  producing 
the  product.  In  particular,  the  most  railroads 
can  do  is  to  absorb  the  rents  Involved  in  lo- 
catlonal  decisions  of  shippers.  That  Is.  ship- 
pers who  are  located  near  markets  or  in  par- 
ticularly fertile  areas  can  be  charged  more 
without  forcing  them  out  of  business  than 
can  shippers  in  more  marginal  situations. 

As  these  examples  suggest,  the  primary 
problem  Is  not  with  manufacturing,  which 
can  be  done  almost  anywhere,  but  with  the 
shipment  of  agriculture  and  raw  materials. 
Farmers  often  reap  large  renU  from  their 
locatlonal  advantsige.  Nearness  to  market, 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  climate  all  provide 
rents  to  land  owners.  Much  of  these  rents 
could  be  absorbed  by  monopolistic  railroads, 
but  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view,  this  has 
little  long-run  allocative  effect.  Nevertheless, 
higher  rates  to  such  farmers  make  them 
poorer,  a  result  which  is  likely  to  be  polit- 
ically unpalatable  to  the  Government. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  railroads  no 
longer  have  monopoly  power  In  the  short 
haul  market  because  trucks  can  compete 
well  on  a  price  and  service  basis  for  all  but 
a  few  bulk  commodities.  Inasmuch  as  goods 
shipped  from  a  region  must  compete  with 
goods  shipped  from  elsewhere,  the  monopoly 
power  of  railroads  is  limited  in  the  long  haul 
market  m  well.  Consequently,  there  are  few 
if  any  products  shipped  between  any  mar- 
kets for  which  railroads  would  have  much 
monopoly  {xjwer. 
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In  the  absence  of  regulation,  railroads 
would  raise  prices  on  those  products  where 
they  had  unexploited  monopoly  power  and 
lower  them  on  others.  If  rallroftda  ar»  fully 
exploiting  their  monopoly  power  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  will  be  no  change  in  discrimi- 
nation with  the  elimination  of  regulation. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  suggests  that 
railroads  are  already  changing  what  the  mar- 
ket can  bear.  Priedlaender  has  shown  that  in 
those  areas  where  the  railroads  have  no 
water  competition,  rates  to  ship  the  Identical 
commodities  for  approximately  the  same  dis- 
tances tend  to  bs  higher  than  where  water 
competition  exists  [1,  TWsle  3.8].  This  sug- 
gests that  railroads  are  at  least  in  part  ex- 
ploiting their  monopoly  power. 

If  the  railroads  are  not  exploiting  their 
monopoly  power  now,  it  Is  surprising.  Earn- 
ings of  the  railroad  Industry  have  been  very 
poor  for  years  and  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
ComnUssion  has  been  concerned.  Given  this 
concern,  it  seems  probable  that  any  railroad 
filing  higher  rates  for  a  ptirtlcular  commodity 
would  not  find  the  ICX;  sustaining  shipper 
objections.  In  May  of  1967,  most  railroads  in 
the  country  petitioned  for  the  first  general 
rate  increase  in  six  years  |18,  1967,  pp.  17 
and  19 1 .  Even  though  the  rallrocul  industry 


had  for  the  fifth  straight  year  "exhibited 
considerable  improvement  In  most  respects 
during  1966,"  the  ICC  granted  the  rate  in- 
crease promptly  (18,  1967,  p.  67],  It  does  not 
appear  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  railroad 
industry  to  sectore  rate  increases.  Individual 
rate  changes  for  a  particular  commodity  are 
usually  even  easier  to  secure.  For  example, 
of  the  46,160  tariffs  received  from  railroads 
by  the  ICC  during  fiscal  1967.  only  168  were 
rejected   [18,  1967.  p,   112]. 

Deregulation  might,  therefore,  lead  to  no 
or  very  few  upward  changes  in  rates,  but 
there  likely  would  be  considerable  reductions 
in  many  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  products  are  be- 
ing carried  at  below  cost,  these  rates  would 
clearly  rise.  (Why  didn't  the  railroads  raise 
them  before  this?)  Frledlaender  and  Meyer,  et 
al.,  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties are  carried  at  below  the  ICC  measured 
out-of-pocket  costs  [1][2).  On  first  glance, 
this  suggests  that  some  rates  are  being  car- 
ried at  lees  than  coet.  However,  such  an  as- 
sumption is  certainly  not  warrented  on  the 
basis  of  the  data. 

The  ICC  measure  of  out-of-pocket  cost  has 
little  relationship  to  true  mai^nal  coet.  The 
I(3C  says  that  out-of-pocket  oosts  "Include 


80  percent  of  freight  operating  expenses, 
rents  and  taxes  (excluding  Federal  Income 
taxes)  plus  a  return  of  4  percent  aft«'  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  on  50  percent  of  the  rotul 
property  and  100  percent  of  the  equipment 
used  in  freight  service."  (46.  p.  4].  Since  this 
sum  has  nothing  to  do  with  true  marginal 
cost,  no  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  whether 
true  marginal  costs  would  be  higher  or  lower 
than  out-of-pocket  costs.  It  Is  not  even  clear 
that  relative  out-of-pocket  costs  Is  an  index 
of  true  marginal  cost. 

Price  discrimination  could  basically  take 
one  of  three  forms  in  transportation:  be- 
tween commodities,  between  shippers,  and 
between  geographic  regions.  Even  under  ICC 
regulation  price  discrimination  is  qtiite 
prevalent.  If  out-of-pocket  costs  as  measured 
by  the  ICC  are  at  least  an  Index  of  relative 
marginal  costs,  then  the  relationship  of  rates 
to  cost  differ  widely  from  commodity  to  com- 
modity. Table  5  shows  the  contribution  to 
revenue  Class  1  railroads  by  selected  com- 
modities relative  to  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
a  number  of  large  commodity  classes  for  the 
year  1966.  As  can  be  seen,  the  contribution 
varies  from  3.65  for  ordinances  and  acces- 
sories to  0.97  for  crude  oil,  an  almost  four- 
fold difference. 


TABLE  5.    CONTRIBUTION  TO  CLASS  I  RAILROAD  BURDEN  BY  SELECTED  COMMODITY  GROUPS.  AND  RATIO  OF  REVENUE  TO  OUT-OF-POCkET  COST  FOR  THE  YEAR  1966 


Code 


Revenue 


O.P.  cost 


(^ntnbutton 
to  burden 


Ratio  revenue 
toO.P.  coji 


01 

Farm  products 

^870. 

08 

Forest  products 

13, 

fN 

2. 

in 

Metallic  ores  ' 

278 

11 

Coal  1 

972, 

n 

Crude  oil 

4 

14 

Nonmetallicores..      . 

305, 

19 

Ordnance  and  access 

45 

20 

Food  and  kindred  prod- 

ucts  

948, 

21 

Tobacco  products    . . 

13. 

n 

Basic  textiles .              . 

29. 

24 

Lumber  and  nvood 

633. 

25 

Furniture  and  futures. . 

72 

26 

Pulp,  paper  and  allied 

products  

486. 

2/ 

Printed  matter.. 

20. 

821,800 
114.400 
588.300 
084.900 
297,800 
938,200 
510.400 
698.  200 

064.000 
937  200 
607,  800 
965,700 
636,500 

455,  100 
279.000 


{700.  674.  624 

6,038.916 

2,  474.  548 

308.262,  315 

961.129,793 

5,113.708 

301. 639.  799 

12.516.478 

868,  525,  346 
7.632  596 

16,  809.  434 
609,732.821 

55,047,992 

308.663.441 
13,933.809 


J170,  147,  176 

7,  075,  484 

113.752 

30.177,415 

11.  168,007 
175,  508 
387.061 

33.181,722 

79,  540,  654 
6,304.604 

12.  798.  366 
24.  232, 879 
17.609.408 

177,  791.  659 
6,  345, 191 


1,24283 
2.  17165 
1.04597 
0.90210 
1.01162 
0.96568 
1.01283 
3.E5104 

1.09158 
1.82601 
1.7E138 
1.03974 
1  31990 

1.57600 
1.45538 


Code 


Revenue 


O.P.  cost 


Contribution 
to  burden 


Ratjo  revenue 
to  O.P.  cost 


28  Chemicals  and  allied 

products J762,015.200 

29  Petroleum  and  coal 

products 192,218.300 

30  Rubber                              .  65,527,000 

31  Leather 1,585.200 

32  Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

products 432,024.900 

33  Primary  metal  products. .  680,  784.  800 

34  Fabricated  metal  prod- 

ucts     .  185.819,700 

35  Machinery  (except  elec* 

trical) 133.494,600 

36  Electric  machinery  . .  120, 572, 300 

37  Transport  equipment 587,414,900 

40    Waste  and  scrap 184,220,700 

50    Total  carload  tiaffic-'.  8,364,986,900 


U88. 608,  786     $273, 406. 414 


181.  133,643 

41,894.348 

1,199,370 

308.  953, 776 
432.  482.  745 

122.  995.  148 

68,  655,  526 

78.  764,  759 

284,  657,  424 

122. 119, 193 


11.104.657 

23,  632, 652 

385,830 

123,071,124 
248. 302. 055 

62. 824,  558 

64,  839,  074 

41,807.541 

302.  757.  476 

62, 101,  507 


6,461,590,894  1,903,396,006 


1.  559S6 

1.06120 
1.56410 
1.  32169 

1  39835 

1.57413 

1.51079 

1.94441 
1. 53079 
2.06358 
1.50853 

1.29457 


'  Computed  in  accordance  with  Railtorm  A.  not  by  method  used  by  ICC  in  burden  studies,  thus 
jrossly  overstated  cost  because  does  not  account  for  unit  trains  lower  cost  per  uniL 
-  Computed  from  TD-1  information  not  column  totals. 


Source:  Computed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  1966  1  percent  weighbill  data 
and  Railform  A  and  furnished  the  author  at  his  request  Loss  and  damage  payments  for  commodity 
groups  for  year  1965. 


In  the  absence  of  regulation,  as  rates  move 
towards  costs  because  of  competitive  pres- 
sures, such  discrimination  would  be  reduced. 
Where  trucks  would  be  fully  competitive, 
rates  would  approximate  at  least  trucking 
costs.  While  discrimination  between  com- 
modities would  be  reduced  by  reregxilating 
transp>ortatlon,  there  is  Uttle  political  gain  in 
doing  so  and  there  may  be  little  allocative 
gain  as  well.  To  the  extent  that  discrimina- 
tion is  between  non-competitive  groups  of 
commodities,  the  allocative  effect  would  be 
small  and  might  amount  to  no  more  than  the 
112  million  to  $41  million  estimated  by  Pro- 
fessor Prledlander  [07,  p.  227). 

A  second  form  of  discrimination  is  between 
shlpF>ers.  Personal  discrimination  is  specific- 
ally banned  by  Part  I,  Sec.  2  and  3  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act.  Total 
deregulation  would  presumably  permit  rail- 
roads to  discriminate  legally  between  ship- 
pers, though  some  extension  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  cotUd  ban  such  practices. 

Personal  discrimination  arises  when  dif- 
ferent elasticities  of  demand  for  shipping  by 
a  particular  carrier;  while  not  true  discrim- 
ination, different  rates  may  be  charged  dif- 
ferent shippers  when  marginal  coats  differ. 
The  latter  "discrimination"  may  occur  sim- 
ply because  at  one  time  the  railroad  has 
excess  capacity  while  at  another  time  It  is 
operating  close  to  capacity  or  it  may  occur 
due  to  the  size  of  the  shipments.  The  latter 
type   of    "discrimination"    Is    not   economic 


price  discrimination  and  Is  desirable  from 
an  allocative  point  of  view.  In  a  comi>etltlve 
market,  such  "discrimination"  may  be  com- 
mon. 

A  greater  problem  Is  true  personal  dis- 
crimination that  Is  based  on  shipper  needs 
and  alternatives.  Where  the  shipper  has  good 
alternatives  rates  will  be  lower;  where  the 
shipper  is  largely  restricted  to  a  single  car- 
rier, a  railroad  can  extract  a  monopoly  profit. 
However,  the  railroad  would  not  desire  to 
put  the  shipper  out  of  business  and  hence 
would  be  limited  In  its  long-run  ability  to 
exploit  captive  shippers. 

Personal  discrimination  may  also  arise  as 
conditions  change.  In  the  face  of  excess 
capacity,  railroads  may  offer  reduced  rates  to 
receive  a  particular  load.  Such  practices  are 
common  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
largely  reflect  the  workings  of  a  market  place 
economy. 

In  the  past,  lower  rates  were  often  offered 
to  secure  big  shipments  and  the  little  ship- 
per was  discriminated  against.  Today,  trucks 
are  much  more  efficient  at  carrying  small 
loads  than  large  loads  with  the  result  that 
the  small  shipment  market  is  highly  com- 
petitive. Large  ahippers,  however,  are  not  In 
danger  of  being  exploited,  since  they  can 
always  divide  shipments  into  smaller  lots. 
Consequently,  discrimination  between  ship- 
pers would  seem  to  be  no  larger  a  problem 
In  an  unregulated  transportation  market 
than  in  manufacturing. 


Geographical  discrimination  has  several 
dimensions.  It  may  Involve  charging  more  or 
relatively  more  over  part  of  a  route  than  for 
the  whole  route:  It  may  Involve  discriminat- 
ing between  shipping  regions  or  points  of 
destination. 

The  short-haul  provision  of  the  Interstate 
C!ommerce  Commission  (Part  I,  Sec.  4)  was 
designed  to  deal  with  the  first  dimension  by 
prohibiting  the  charging  of  more  for  short 
hauls  than  for  long  hauls.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  above,  trucks  are  a 
more  viable  alternative  for  short  haul  than 
for  long  haul  and  therefore  rails  are  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  charge  significantly 
more  for  a  shoi^  distance  than  for  a  long  ona 

Geographical  discrimination  between  areas 
has  been  common  in  the  past  and  continues 
to  be  so.  Where  there  is  good  water  transpor- 
tation, rates  have  been  forced  lower  than 
where  good  water  transf>ortatlon  does  not 
exlst.i 

Moreover,  railroads  have  tended  to  soak 
up  the  geographical  advantage  of  competing 
areas  by  having  higher  rates  to  the  most  ad- 
vantaged region  [47.  pp.  490-611].  For  ex- 
ample, rail  rates  relative  to  out-of-pocket 
costs  (1961)  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
higher  for  shipments  from  Florida  to  the 
East  coast  region  than  from  Oallfornla  to  the 
East    (46).   This   differential   has   permitted 


'See  [1,  pp.  61-63]. 
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Cmllfomla  cltnia  fruits  to  compete  on  a  prifce 
basis.  The  affect  of  tbU  dUcrlmlnatlon  Is  Vi 
reduce  the  earnings  of  Morlda  growers  ft)  id 
transfer  some  of  the  rents  they  wo\Ud  h«  re 
received  from  l)elng  close  to  major  consul  i- 
Ing  markets  to  eastern  railroads.  This  patte  -n 
of  geographic  discrimination,  that  Is  chaj  j- 
ing  higher  rates  to  those  closest  to  consul  i- 
Ing  markets,  Is  common  among  primary  pro  1- 
ucts. 

Export  freight  rates  to  Boston  and  Bal  ;1- 
more  are  Identical  from  originating  poll  ts 
like  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  and  buffalo  ev  >n 
though  the  distance  to  the  two  ports  Is  si;  t>- 
stantlally  different.  Unless  competition  wi  re 
sulBclently  vigorous  to  drive  rates  down  to 
costs,  such  discrimination  would  tend  to  cc  a- 
tinue  In  the  absence  of  regulation.  RaUros  ils 
on  the  longest  routes  would  be  willing  to  dr  )p 
rates  to  marginal  costs  in  order  to  preserve  or 
secure  part  of  the  export  market.  Unless  ra  Is 
servicing  the  nearer  ports  drop  their  rates  to 
the  point  that  other  roads  could  not  coi  a- 
pete,  some  such  discrimination  would  be  I  3- 
evl  table. 

ReregtUatlon  would  lead  to  changes  In 
prices  and  to  new  claims  of  dlscrlmlnatU  n. 
Commodity  discrimination  would  no  dou  bt 
be  reduced;  true  personal  dlscrlmlnatl  )n 
would  probably  occur  more  frequently  th  in 
with  regiilatlon:  and  geographic  dlscrlmlia- 
tlon  would  probably  not  arise  more  fi  e- 
quently  than  with  regtilatlon  and  very  Uki  ily 
would  diminish  as  competitive  pressues 
forced  more  rates  towards  costs. 

In  any  case,  some  change  In  prloe  structi  re 
can  be  expected  with  the  elimination  of  r4  g- 
ulatlon,  and  any  change  In  price  structi  re 
will  Impose  costs  on  shippers.  While  so:  ne 
shippers  will  gain,  others  will  lose.  Even  If 
all  changes  were  downwards,  those  that  i  e- 
celved  the  smallest  decreases  or  no  decrea  «s 
would  feel  worse  off  If  their  competitors  w<  re 
granted  greater  reductions. 

Msuiy  of  the  costs  Imposed  on  shippers  v  ill 
be  only  translstory  In  that  over  time  actk  ns 
will  be  posBlble  that  will  mitigate  or  av<  td 
the  effects  of  the  changes.  For  exanvple,  ra  es 
on  manufactured  goods  tend  to  be  high  re  a- 
tlve  to  raw  material  rates.  If,  as  might  be 
expected,  deregulation  reduced  rates  for  m*  n- 
ufactured  goods.  Arms  would  And  their  plaj  its 
were  located  too  close  to  major  consum:  ng 
markets  and  not  close  enough  to  raw  n  a- 
terlal  supplies  for  minimum  cost  operatl  >n. 
It  would  take  time  and  would  be  costly  or 
plsjits  and  labor  to  be  relocated  and  Or 
minimum  ooet  operation. 

In  addition,  some  factories  are  located  In 
areas  served  by  uneconomic  railroad  brar  ch 
lines,  and  would  have  to  adjust  to  us;  ng 
truck  services  or  moving  the  plant  If  n  11- 
roads  were  free  to  abandon  unproflta.  )le 
service.  Major  shipping  ports  might  fl  nd 
changes  In  their  relative  convpetltlve  posltl  >n 
due  to  freight  rate  adjustments  that  Tt»  ire 
accurately  reflected  ooets.  although  It  see  ns 
probable  that  the  effect  on  the  oompetlt:  ve 
position  of  ports  is  likely  to  be  much  smal  er 
than  the  Inypact  of  oontalnsrlzatlon  which 
is  concentrating  shipping  In  a  handful  of 
ports. 

While  all  of  these  results  from  daregu  a- 
tkm  ars  In  the  long-run  Interest  of  a  nvi  re 
efficient  use  of  resources,  there  is  no  do-i:  bt 
that  all  change  is  oostly,  and  the  tranaltl  )n 
from  regulation  to  an  unreg\ilated  stal  us 
should  be  very  carefully  planned.  The  pi  r- 
pose  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  foe  lis 
on  transitional  costs,  but  on  the  desired  pu  b- 
Uc  policy  towards  surface  freight  transp*  r- 
tation. 
jonrr  owmesship  or  sxvsaAi.  tsahspobtati  >n 

MOOKS 

Deregulsition  of  transportation  woi  ild 
simply  bring  to  the  fore  several  antltn  at 
policy  Issues.  It  would  face  the  Justlcs  I  e- 
partment  with  the  problem  of  mergers  I  e- 
tween  competing  railroads — this  problem  «  as 
discussed  above. 
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It  would  also  force  the  antitrust  authori- 
ties to  develop  a  policy  on  vertical  Integra- 
tion that  would  lead  to  transportation  com- 
panies. The  problem  Is  simply  that  railroads 
have  for  years  chafted  at  restrictions  on 
their  rights  to  enter  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. They  have  claimed  that  by  owning 
several  modes  they  could  combine  their  serv- 
ices to'  offer  savings  to  shippers  and  better 
transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
modes  have  feared  their  entry  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  viewed  such  Integration  as  Ukely  to  lead 
to  a  reduction  In  competition.' 

Any  benefits  that  would  come  from  com- 
mon ownership  would  probably  be  small.  If 
markets  worked  costlessly  there  could  be  no 
gains  since  IX  Joint  services  would  offer  cost 
savings.  Independent  companies  would  make 
arrangements  to  offer  the  Joint  services. 
The  only  problem  would  be  to  divide  up  the 
joint  profits.  Many  of  the  reasons  why  mar- 
kets would  not  operate  costlessly  and  com- 
mon ownership  (vertical  integration)  may 
have  savings,  were  set  out  In  a  recent  article 
by  Oliver  Williamson  (52|.  As  he  pointed  out. 
uncertainty  as  to  future  conditions  may  make 
long-term  contracts  difficult  and  continuous 
renegotiation  of  arrangements  can  be  ex- 
pensive. If  expensive  equipment  Is  needed  to 
facilitate  Intermodal  transfers,  common  own- 
ership may  be  the  only  practical  market 
organization. 

A  major  objection  to  vertical  Integration 
and  specifically  to  intermodal  ownership  Is 
that  non-integrated  firms  may  be  excluded 
from  the  market  and  competition  will  "con- 
sequently" be  diminished.  If  transportation 
were  deregulated  and  railroads  were  free  to 
enter  the  trucking  and  water  carrier  business, 
then  It  Is  claimed  that  Independent  truckers 
and  barge  owners  would  be  excluded  from 
joint  traffic  and  many  as  a  consequence  would 
drop  out  of  business. 

Olven  the  ease  of  entry  (in  the  absence 
of  regulation)  Into  trucking  and  water  car- 
riage, rallroiMls  would  never  be  able  to 
threaten  the  competitive  viability  of  either. 
Even  if  railroads  attempted  to  monopolize  a 
market  by  reducing  rates  below  costs,  all  they 
could  do  would  be  to  suffer  lossee  themselves. 
As  soon  as  rates  were  raised  to  remunerative 
levels,  new  competitors  would  appear. 

On  the  Joint  rail  truck  or  rail /barge  ship- 
ments the  railroads  could  conceivably  mo- 
nopolize the  carriage  to  their  own  subsidi- 
aries. Would  they  do  so  and  If  they  did  so 
would  It  be  harmful?  Consider  Diagram  I 
where  a  railroad  has  a  monopoly  between 
points  A  and  B  and  faces  Independent  com- 
petitive trucking  firm*.  Let  marginal  cost  of 
carrying  say  a  piggyback  trailer  from  A  to 
B  be  S20.  On  Diagram  I  (not  printed  in  the 
RccoRO)  are  indicated  points  C,  C,  C"  and 
D.  D',  D"  with  the  marginal  cost  of  shipping 
from  these  points  to  other  points,  and  also 
to  the  rail  heads  A  and  B  (loading  oosts  are 
neglected) .  Now  a  shipment  from  C  to  D  en- 
tirely by  truck  has  a  niarglnal  cost  of  tlOO 
while  to  go  piggyback  ^y  rail  costs  $30.  A 
monopoly  railroad  could  charge  anything  up 
to  990  for  the  carriage  from  A  to  B  and  se- 
cure the  business.  A  shipment,  however,  from 
C  to  D'  would  have  an  all  truck  marginal 
cost  of  $50  and  the  railroad  to  secure  that 
business  could  charge  no  more  than  $40  for 
the  A  to  B  trip.  If  the  railroad  reduces  its 
rates  to  say  $39  to  secure  the  C  to  D'  tradlo^ 
it  would  forgo  about  $50  per  trip  on  the  C 
to  D  traffic.  The  Judgment  on  whether  to  do 
so  would  depend  on  the  relative  traffic  be- 
tween the  areas.  The  railroad  could  also  com- 
pete for  the  C"  to  D"  traffic  since  It  has  a  $1 
marginal  cost  advantage  but  It  probably 
would  not  becauve  It  would  have  to  forgo  so 
much  monopoly  profits  on  other  trips.  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  not  being  able  to 
perfectly  price  discriminate  would  forgo  some 
traffic  for  which  It  Is  the  low  cost  carrier. 

The  railroad,  however,  if  it  owned  Its  own 


trucks  and  carried  only  Its  own  trailen  could 
price  at  189  from  C  to  D.  (40  from  C  to  D' 
and  $30  from  C"  to  D"  and  secure  all  the 
business.  This  would  be  foreclosure  but  from 
an  allocatlve  point  of  view  It  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  situation  where  It  could  only 
establish  a  single  monopoly  rate  between  A 
and  D.  This  foreclosure  would  allow  the  rail- 
road to  perfectly  price  discriminate  and  cap- 
ture all  of  the  traffic  for  which  the  Joint 
truck/rall/truck  shipment  is  the  low  cost 
alternative. 

Consequently  we  can  conclude  that  rail- 
roads, particularly  those  in  a  monopoly  situ- 
ation, might  try  to  foreclose  the  market  but 
that  at  least  from  an  allocatlve  point  of 
view  such  a  step  could  Improve  the  allocation 
of  resources.  Of  course  to  the  extent  that  it 
I>ermltted  higher  rates  to  some  markets  It 
would  reduce  shipments  which  would  pro- 
duce allocatlve  losses.  These  losses  would 
probably  be  smaller,  unless  demand  was  very 
elastic  than  the  misallocatlon  stemming  from 
a  single  monopoly  rate. 

On  theoretical  gtrounds.  therefore,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  permitting 
railroads  to  own  other  modes.  It  probably 
would  Improve  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Some  Idea  of  the  outcome  of  a  more  per- 
missive stance  towards  intermodal  ownership 
can  be  secured  by  examining  the  Canadian 
system.  The  Canadians  have  permitted  rail- 
roads to  own  other  modes  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Na- 
tional each  operates  a  large  railroad  system, 
one  of  Canada's  largest  trucking  firms,  an 
International  airline,  and  a  major  steamship 
line.  No  instance  of  foreclosure  or  attempts 
to  monopolize  have  occurred.'  Confirming  the 
absence  of  attempts  to  monopolize  is  evidence 
from  one  of  the  major  railroads  indicating 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  that  portion  of 
piggyback  service  which  oould  be  monop- 
olized by  a  company's  own  trucks  (Plan  I 
and  II)  Is  actual  trailers  owned  by  subsid- 
iaries.' Moreover  railroad  ownership  of  truck- 
ing consists  of  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
whole  Industry  (53,  p.  179). 

While  these  observations  do  not  appear  to 
be  consistent  with  the  model  presented  above, 
the  latter  dealt  with  the  situation  where  one 
railroad  has  a  monopoly.  In  Canada,  It  would 
appear  that  neither  road  is  In  a  position  to 
monopolize;  hence  there  Is  little  gain  from 
one  railroad  attempting  to  price  discriminate 
by  restricting  traffic  to  Its  own  trucks. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  Intermodal  own- 
ership may  be  indicated  by  the  earlier  large- 
scale  Introduction  of  piggyback  service  In 
Canada  and  that  the  first  Integrated  multi- 
modal shipments  on  the  continent  was  estab- 
lished In  1947  on  the  White-Pass  and  Yukon 
route  using  truck  bodies  carried  on  truck, 
water  carrier,  and  rail. 

Consequently,  while  the  advantages  of  uni- 
fied own«»hlp  have  probably  been  exag- 
gerated, the  drawbacks  have  too.  It  would 
seem  on  net  that  the  gains  would  outweigh 
any  losses  and  at  least  If  regulation  were 
relaxed  on  entry  and  rates,  it  should  also  be 
relaxed  on  multimodal  ownership. 

MODDTED     DSaSOtTUkTION 

Prom  an  allocating  point  of  view.  It  Is 
probably  true  that  complete  deregulation  is  a 
desirable  step;  certainly  it  would  be  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  existing  situation. 
MUch  of  the  waste,  engendered  by  ICC  regu- 
lation would  clearly  disappear.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  deregulation  might  lead  rates  on  cer- 
tain non-oompetltlve  routes  to  be  raised, 
and,  on  the  downward  side,  predatory  pricing 
between  railroads  might  occur.  It  Is  generally 
believed  that  railroads  have  considerable 
excess  capacity  |7|  [48].  Such  excess  capacity 
might  tempt  railroads  into  pricing  at  short- 
run  marginal  cost  considerably  below  long- 
run  marginal  cost  with  the  result  that  rates 
would  bs  quite  unstable  until  the  ezcsss  o«- 


>8ee  153.1  p.  179. 

'  Confidential  data  furnished  the  author. 
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paclty  was  eliminated.  While  from  an  ef- 
ficiency point  of  view,  pricing  at  short-run 
marginal  cost  and  the  elimination  of  excess 
capacity,  thereby,  is  desirable,  It  would  be 
costly  to  the  railroads  and  possibly  to  other 
forms  of  transportation  and  at  a  minimum 
would  engender  considerable  political  opposi- 
tion. 

While  the  need  for  change  of  the  current 
regulatory  system  should  be  obvious  to  all 
and  the  desirability  of  moving  towards  lees 
regulation  obvious  to  everyone  except  those 
with  vested  interest  in  the  existing  system, 
complete  abollslon  of  regulation  at  the  mo- 
ment, no  matter  how  desirable  on  efficiency 
grounds,  remains  uxOlkely  to  pass  Congress. 
The  political  process  tends  to  work  carefully 
to  preserve  existing  Income  distributions  and 
vested  rights.  The  people  who  would  be  hurt 
by  abolishment  of  regulation  are  vocal  and 
knowledgeable.  The  people  who  would  gain 
from  deregulation  are  less  knowledgeable, 
are  less  vocal,  and  are  more  widely  diffuse. 
Therefore,  the  political  process  will  listen 
carefully  to  those  who  will  be  hurt. 

Moreover,  from  an  economic  welfare  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  obvious  that  the  political 
process  Is  wrong.  A  dollar  lost  by  one  person 
cannot  be  equated  with  a  dollar  gain  for 
someone  else.  A  large  number  of  Individ- 
uals— truckers,  barge  line  operators,  etc. — 
would  lose  from  deregulation.  While  their 
loss  would  be  In  absolute  terms  less  than 
the  dollar  gain  to  shippers  and  consumers,  an 
ethical  judgment  as  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  the 
resulting  Income  distribution  Is  necessary 
before  deregulation  can  be  prescribed.  Cer- 
tain inefficiencies,  however,  are  clearly  so 
costly  to  the  economy  that  they  could  be 
considered  a  net  gain  unless  the  resulting 
Income  distribution  was  horrendous  The  In- 
creased cost  of  operations  of  trucks,  rail- 
roads, and  barge  Unee  that  stem  from  regula- 
tion are  clearly  In  that  category.  Moreover, 
the  Impact  of  deregulation  on  Income  dis- 
tribution Is  ambiguous  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Consumers  which  include  poor  i>eo- 
ple  would  gain;  truckers  and  barge  line  op- 
erators and  some  of  their  labor  would  lose 
at  least  In  the  short  run. 

This  paper  has  identified  three  potexitlal 
probleoos  wltb  deregulation:  higher  rates  In 
any  monopolized  markets,  increased  price 
dlsorimlnaUoii — especially  between  ablppeis, 
and  predatory  pricing.  While  none  of  these 
may  oocur,  they  are  widely  feared  which  ex- 
plains why  deregulation  Is  so  d&fDcult  to 
achieve  politically. 

Can  we  provide  a  legal  framework  that 
would  produce  naoert  ot  the  gains  from  dereg- 
ulation but  reduce  the  likelihood  of  monopo- 
lized markets,  personal  price  discrimination, 
and  predatory  prldng?  It  must  be  recognized 
that  any  policy  designed  to  deal  with  theee 
dangers  wUl  Impose  costs  which  may  be 
higher  than  the  gains. 

A  possible  means  of  providing  a  competi- 
tive environment  for  transportation  and  yeA 
preventing  some  of  the  excesses  that  might 
result  from  complete  reregulatlon  would  be 
patterning  the  system  after  the  Canadian 
transportation  regulatory  legislation.  TO  pre- 
vent predatory  pricing,  Oanada  prohibits 
pricing  at  less  than  variable  coat  at  the 
movement;  the  method  of  determining  vari- 
able cost  U  defined  In  the  act.  The  Canadian 
legislation  also  allows  the  setting  of  maxi- 
mum rates  where  a  shipper  ".  .  .  has  no  al- 
ternative, effective  and  competitive  carrier  or 
carriers  other  than  a  rail  carrier  or  carriers. 
.  .  ."  In  that  case,  a  shipper  oan  apply  to 
the  regulatory  oommlssion  for  a  rate  not 
higher  than  280  percent  of  the  variable  cost 
of  the  movement.  A  shipper  whose  rate  is  so 
fixed  must  utUi»  It  for  all  his  relevant  goods 
or  pay  damages. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  Canadian  legis- 
lation Is  that  it  limits  maximum  rate  regu- 
lation to  monopoly  situations.  Since  the  Can- 
adian legislation  was  enacted  in  1967,  there 


have  been  only  two  complaints  under  the 
Captive  Shipper  Clause.  The  cases  which  In- 
volved a  iMper  manufaoturw  and  a  wood 
pulp  maaufaoturer  are  both  peffxllng  before 
the  regulatory  ooounlsslon.  No  minimum  rats 
protests  have  been  upheld  to  date. 

The  Canadian  legislation  requires  the  fil- 
ing and  publishing  of  all  rates  with  a  30  days 
notice  for  Increases  and  prohibits  all  re- 
bates. Buch  publishing  of  rates  limits  the 
jKJtentlal  for  personal  price  discrimination 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  Implicit  collu- 
sion easier  between  railroads. 

A  major  problem  with  following  the  Cana- 
dian pattern  Is  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
costs.  Clearly,  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  al- 
location of  resources  In  transportation  be- 
sides reducing  or  eliminating  regulation  Is 
to  provide  a  meaningful  ongoing  cost  analysis 
of  transportation.  A  careful  effort  should  be 
made  to  measure  long-run  and  short  run 
costs  for  a  wide  variety  of  product  classifica- 
tions and  these  figures  should  thereafter  be 
computed  regularly.  With  such  data  at  hand 
it  will  be  feasible  to  prove  when  a  railroad 
was  predatory  pricing  and  when  it  was  simply 
responding  to  the  forces  of  the  market  place. 

The  Canadian  system  seems  to  work  well 
and  permits  the  railroads  considerable  dis- 
cretion concerning  their  prices  yet  limits 
♦hem  from  either  predatory  pricing  or  ex- 
cessive monop>oly  pricing.  n.S.  legislation 
along  the  same  line  could  reduce  the  politi- 
cal costs  of  deregulating  transi>ortatlon  while 
still  permitting  genuine  competition  between 
modes  and  within  modes  In  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

CONCLUSION 

Only  a  hardened  free-market  advocate 
would  claim  that  deregulating  transportation 
does  not  present  some  problems.  These  would 
be  some  residual  monopoly  situations  where 
railroads  might  price  significantly  above 
costs,  some  potential  for  personal  price  dis- 
crimination, and  some  situations  which 
might  lead  to  predatory  pricing  between 
railroads.  However,  monopoly  situations 
would  be  rare  and  of  no  greater  consequence 
than  such  situations  in  manufacturing.  Nor 
Is  price  discrimination  likely  to  lead  to 
greater  problems  In  transportation  than  In 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  railroad 
Industry  is  certainly  not  much  more  con- 
centrated than  such  Industries  as  aluminum, 
copper,  and  automobiles.  Yet  oligopolistic 
competition  Lb  generally  felt  to  be  the  only 
viable  alternative  In  these  Industries.  Thus 
It  would  seem  feasible  to  der^ulate  entirely. 

As  suggested  In  the  preceding  section, 
however,  some  minimal  regulation  may  be 
politically  desirable  and  in  fact  could  be  jus- 
tified on  economic  grounds  for  those  fearful 
that  railroad  monopoly  powers  are  greater 
than  they  would  appear  on  the  surface  and 
that  the  problem  of  predatory  pricing  is  more 
considerable  than  would  be  suggested  by  the 
above  analysis. 

Certainly  the  evidence  seems  to  strongly 
support  the  proposition  that  there  are  no 
substantial  economies  of  scale  In  any  of  the 
major  modes  of  transportation,  with  the  poe- 
slble  exception  of  pipelines,  and  that  again 
vrtth  the  possible  exception  of  pipelines,  a 
viable  substantially  unregulated  Industry 
could  be  a  major  Improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing situation.  An  Investigation  of  the  cost  of 
regulation  in  this  Industry  suggests  that 
they  are  in  fact  not  only  substantial,  but 
monumental.  While  not  all  of  the  costs  have 
been  identified  and  the  figures  are  at  best 
orders  of  magnitude,  they  do  indicate  that 
ICC  regulation  costs  the  economy  billions  of 
dollars.  In  19«8,  with  national  income  gen- 
erated in  transportation  just  over  $27  billion, 
about  one-fourth  of  that  may  be  due  to  regu- 
lation. As  a  conclusion,  therefore.  It  seems 
urgent  that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminating  or 
reducing  significantly  regulation  of  surface- 
freight  transportation. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  moving  In  the  direction  of  de- 
regulation with  regard  to  surface  trans- 
portation rates.  The  action  which  the 
administration  is  taking  in  this  area  was 
recently  described  in  an  article  written 
by  Robert  T.  Samuelson  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OVEBHAUL    or    ICC    RXADIEI) TRANSPORTATION 

RioutATioN  Would  Be  Cut 
(By  Robert  T.  Samuelson) 

The  Nlxon  administration  Is  preparing  to 
ask  Congress  for  a  fundamental  overhaul 
of  federal  regulation  of  the  trucking,  rail- 
road and  barge  Industries. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
Blgnlflcantly  relax  regulation  In  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  more  competition  among  trucks, 
railroads  and  barges  and,  thereby,  force 
freight  rates  down. 

Although  the  reform  has  been  discussed 
since  early  this  year,  the  White  House  Is 
now  apparently  nearly  ready  to  submit  Its 
legislation.  A  draft  of  the  bill,  obtained 
yesterday,  Indicates  that  the  administration 
wUl  urge  congress  to: 

EHlmlnate  "rate  bureaus"  as  a  vehicle  by 
-vhlch  truckers,  railroads  or  barge  Arms  can 
get  together  and  agree  on  common  national 
(or  regional)  freight  rates  for  their  Indus- 
tries. These  rate  agreements,  now  immune 
from  antl-tnist  prosecution,  can  be  approved, 
rejected  or  modified  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission. 

Reduce  the  ICC's  control  over  the  num- 
ber of  truck  lines  that  can  haul  freight 
over  a  specific  route. 

Relax  the  ICC's  control  of  rates.  Although 
the  commission  would  still  be  able  to  reject 
carrier  rate  proposals,  It  could  do  so  only  If 
freight  rates  met  one  of  two  conditions: 
they  (ailed  to  cover  the  carrier's  costs  on 
the  low  side;  or.  on  the  high  side,  they  rep- 
resented more  than  a  50  per  cent  margin  of 
profit. 

Economists  have  long  argued  that  tight 
federal  regulation  has  stlSed  competition  In 
the  transportation  Industry,  resulting  In 
higher  freight  rates.  With  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  federal  regulation — something  the 
Nlxon  administration  Is  not  proposing — 
freight  rates  would  drop  about  30  per  cent 
and  shippers  would  save  from  $3  to  16  billion 
annually,  according  to  one  recent  economic 
study  done  for  the  Brookings  Institution. 


Spokesmen  for  railroads  and  truckers  have 
disputed  such  predictions,  and  strong  opposi- 
tion from  transportaitlon  interests — particu- 
larly the  truckers — is  expected  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposal. 

The  railroads,  truckers  and  barge  lines  have 
already  submitted  a  substitute  bill  which 
would  make  up  to  $6  billion  In  federally  guar- 
anteed loans  available  to  the  surface  trans- 
portation Industry,  but  would  not  tamper 
with  the  wide  power  of  rate-making  bureaus. 

The  two  bUls  are  expected  to  become  the 
center  of  a  prolonged  and  bitter  lobbying 
contest. 

"I  can't  believe  that  It  (the  administra- 
tion's proptosal)  will  be  enacted."  one  source 
said  yesterday,  predicting  that  shippers 
ultimately  would  Join  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Shipping  Interests  have  generally  favored 
more  competition  among  freight  carriers,  but 
the  administration's  legislation  would  limit 
the  ICC's  ability  to  hold  back  rate  Increases 
During  an  Inflationary  era — when  railroads 
and  truckers  have  repeatedly  clamored  for 
higher  rates — that  change  might  leave  ship- 
pers cold,  this  source  said. 

The  administration's  prop>osal  would  also 
weaken  states'  powers  to  control  freight  rates 
on  shipments  within  their  own  states.  Under 
the  bin,  carriers  could  request  states  to  ap- 
prove new  rates  once  the  ICC  had  accepted 
the  rates.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
states  would  have  only  four  months  to  act 
(they  have  an  Indefinite  period  now)  and 
carriers  could  appeal  an  unfavorable  decision 
to  the  ICC. 


SENATOR  JOHN  SHERMAN  CXXDPER. 
OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  columnist  Marquis 
Chllds  has  written  a  perceptive  piece  cen- 
tering on  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  Mr. 
Chllds  notes  that,  among  other  things. 
Senator  Cooper's  record  Is  in  many  re- 
spects unique  In  its  scope  and  in  the 
Independence  it  reflects. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  have  followed  Senator  Cooper's  lead 
more  often  on  matters  affecting  this  body 
than  any  other  Senator.  I  believe  strong- 
ly in  his  sincerity  and  ability.  My  respect 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
perhaps  heightened  because,  in  many 
ways,  our  backgrounds  are  not  dissimi- 
lar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chllds'  tribute  to  this  remarkable  Sen- 
ator be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Senate  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Is  one  of  the  finest 
men  ever  to  serve  here.  Someone  once 
applied  to  Senator  Cooper  the  lines 
from  Shakespeare  "This  was  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all."  and  instead  of  being 
met  with  the  derision  that  would  have 
greeted  such  a  description  of  most  of  us, 
it  stuck.  It  was  accepted,  because  it  fit 
and  everyone  of  us  feels  better  that  such 
a  man  serves  here.  His  Interest  in  a  cause 
gives  it  both  weight  and  dignity,  and 
his  support  may  not  insure  victory,  but 
it  guarantees  serious  consideration  and 
thoughtful  discussion. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  these  senti- 
ments are  shared  by  those  outside  the 
Senate.  The  most  recent  evidence  of  this 
is  the  column  by  Marquis  Childs  en- 
titled "Senator  Cooper — Son  of  Somer- 
set" published  In  today's  Washington 
Post.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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Baxbi)    In   asking  unanimous  consent 

that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Senator  CooPkR — Son  or  Somerstt 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  recent  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
most  massive  In  three  years,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  America's  continuing  involvement  in 
a  war  deeply  dividing  the  nation.  On  no  one 
does  this  weigh  more  heavily  than  on  the 
senior  senator  from  Kentucky,  a  Republican, 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Coopers  opposition  to  the  bombing  goes 
back  to  1964.  While  voting  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  August  of  that  year,  he 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  to  be  granted 
such  broad  powers  the  President  was  obli- 
gated Immediately  to  search  for  ways  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  fighting  and  porhi^w  even 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  Geneva  powers. 

The  following  year  and  again  In  1966  he 
drove  hard  for  a  stop  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  The  weight  of  his  Influence  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  decision 
to  negotiate  and  halt  bombing  In  the  North. 
The  thousands  of  tons  at  bombs  rained  down 
north  of  the  DMZ  a  few  days  ago  Is  a  grim 
commentary  on  the  power  that  persists  once 
the  guns  start  firing. 

In  his  opposition  to  the  war  and  in  every 
field  Cooper's  record  Is  in  many  nspecta 
unique  In  Its  scope  and  In  the  Independence 
It  reflects.  After  his  re-election  In  1966  he 
said  he  would  not  seek  another  term  and  he 
repeated  this  several  times. 

Usually  when  an  elected  officeholder  makes 
such  an  announcement  the  scramble  to  suc- 
ceed him  becomes  a  stampede.  Petitioners 
from  Kentucky,  and  among  them  are  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans,  urge  him  to  run 
again  next  year.  They  agree  he  could  win 
with  vlrtuaUy  no  campaign. 

Some  of  Cooper's  cloee  allies  In  the  Senate 
despair  over  the  way  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive overshadows  the  Congress,  and  they  point 
to  the  resumption  of  heavy  bombing  a«  proof. 
Cocker  disagrees.  It  may  be  his  Kentucky 
heritage  of  grit,  but  he  does  not  give  up  for 
all  his  bruising  encounters  with  power. 

During  the  congressional  recess  he  flew  to 
Helsinki  to  get  a  reading  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  After 
lengthy  conferences  with  the  American  dele- 
gation he  brought  back  the  word,  now  on  the 
front  pages,  that  an  agreement  limiting  de- 
fensive weapons  Is  likely  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Cooper  Joined  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D.-Mlch.)  to  knock  out  funds  for  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  In  the  defense  budget  of  1969. 
They  lost  by  a  single  vote.  A  second  attempt 
the  following  year  was  defeated  by  63  to  47. 
The  Senator's  present  Intention  In  light  of 
a  probable  agreement  Is  not  to  challenge  the 
funds  for  ABM  this  year. 

In  1958,  In  partnership  with  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Cooper  initiated  the  consortium  of  a  half- 
dozen  nations  supplying  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  worked  well  until  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking  accentuated  the 
enmity  between  the  states  that  share  the 
subcontinent.  Cooper  was  ambassador  to  In- 
dia In  1966  and  '66,  between  his  service  In  the 
Senate  for  two  short  terms  and  hl«  election 
In  '57  to  a  full  term. 

At  times,  voting  for  civil  rights  measures, 
he  runs  afoul  of  his  comparatively  conserv- 
ative constituency.  His  was  one  of  three 
votes  against  the  measure  giving  the  Attor- 
ney General  greatly  broadened  powers  to 
wire-tap.  Addressing  the  Louisville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  little  later  on  pollution,  as 
he  finished  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
boomed  out: 

"We  want  to  know  why  you  voted  for  crime 
the  other  day." 

The  sen<\tor,  who  has  served  longer  In  the 
Senate   than   Henry   Clay,   longer   than   any 


Kentucklan  except  Alben  Barkley,  can  tell 
that  kind  of  anecdote  with  the  dry  humor 
that  Is  out  of  his  roots  in  his  home  town  of 
Somerset.  When  be  goes  back  home,  people 
line  up  to  talk  to  him  not  Just  about  politics 
but  about  their  personal  problems.  For  ail  his 
years  In  Washington.  New  Delhi  and  In  New 
York  at  the  United  Nations,  he  Is  still  the 
man  from  Somerset. 

The  other  day  Cooper  had  his  70th  birth- 
day. Hla  knowledge  and  experience  gave  him 
a  remarkable  perspective  on  the  political 
scene  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  he  goes 
through  with  his  Intention  of  retiring.  Is  this 
experience  to  be  lost?  The  young  today  would 
reject  anyone  over  the  age  of  25,  or  maybe  30. 
That  loud,  arbitrary  cutoff  denies  the  wis- 
dom of  men  such  as  Cooper  who  have  come 
through  the  struggle  of  oiu-  times  bloody  but 
unbowed. 


TRmtJTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  Greater 
New  Orleans  Is  one  of  that  city's  most 
active  and  most  civic  minded  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  at  the  request  of  this  group  that 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing YMBC  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  cc«npleted  47 
years  of  continuous  and  dedicated  servtoe  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  through  hard 
work,  slnoere  application  and  self-sacrifice, 
has  risen  to  the  leaderohip  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;   and 

"Whereaa,  under  his  letulerahlp  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  become  recog- 
nized as  the  most  effective  and  reputable  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  world; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the 
Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  Greater  New 
Orleans,  Inc.,  place  Its  name  on  the  public 
records  as  congratulating  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
for  his  47  years  of  devotion  to  effective  and 
vigorous  law  enforcement  and  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which,  under  his 
leadership,  has  done  more  to  protect  our 
country  from  crime  and  subversion  than  we 
can  ever  fully  appreciate  or  comprehend. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  all 
news  media,  to  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation  with  a  request  that  It  be  entered 
Into  the  Congressional  Record. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FRAUD  IN  WELFARE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
heartened  by  recent  reports  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew's  comments  at  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  concerning  the 
administration's  welfare  reform  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  to  the  Governors  in 
very  strong  terms  that  H.R.  1  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  fraud  or  put  wel- 
fare recipients  back  to  work  and  indi- 
cated that  the  Finance  Committee  was 
far  from  satisfied  with  It. 

Responding  to  Senator  Long,  the  Vice 
President  reportedly  commented: 

There's  a  very  distinct  poaslbUlty  .  .  .  that 
we  might  find  the  middle  ground. 

Signaling  an  administration  willing- 
ness to  compromise  on  the  measure. 


I  certainly  hope  this  is  the  case.  The 
views  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
Labor  Day  speech  and  again  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress, 
spelling  out  etxicems  over  the  welfare 
probl«n  which  would  not  be  rectified  by 
H.R.  1  and  his  announcement  of  his  de- 
sire to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
measure  as  part  of  his  new  economic 
program,  presaged  such  second  thoughts. 

Chairman  Long  has  proposed  subsidies 
by  low-wage  workers  suid  tax  deductions 
for  families  who  hire  domestics  at  wages 
above  the  welfare  level  as  part  of  an  al- 
ternative program.  Senator  Citrtis,  a 
memoer  of  the  committee,  joined  by  my- 
self and  Senator  Fannin,  has  proposed  a 
plan  for  returning  control  of  toe  welfare 
program  to  the  States  and  localities,  with 
Federal  revenue-sharing  grants  to  assist 
in  fln^nring  the  programs  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  federalizing  welfare. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  Is  given  am- 
ple opportunity  to  study  these  two  alter- 
natives and  the  administration  is  indeed 
willing  to  compromise  in  the  Interest  of 
obtaining  the  best  possible  reform,  I  be- 
lieve we  may  yet  be  able  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  desperate  crisis  which  will  deal 
adequately  and  justly  with  both  the 
needy  of  our  Nation  and  the  American 
taxpasrer.  Equally  as  Important,  we  may 
be  able  to  resolve  the  problem  in  a  way 
that  strengthens  our  free-enterprise  fed- 
eral system  of  government  rather  than 
taking  another  step  down  the  road  to  so- 
cialism. 

I  commend  Vice  President  Agnew  for 
opening  the  door  and  pray  that  it  reflects 
the  feeling  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
quoting  the  Vice  President  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  14.  1971] 

AGNrw  TO  DsMOCKATs:  Back  Nixon  Pxograic 

( By  David  S.  Broder) 

San  Juan. — Vice  President  Agnew  today 
challenged  the  Democratic  Party's  governors 
to  "put  away  partisan  Jockejring"  and  support 
President  Nixon's  eoonomic  poUcles.  They  re- 
plied by  Naming  him  for  the  "worst  eco- 
nomic calsls  In  a  generation"  and  demanding 
that  he  be  more  "even-handed"  In  Phase  3 
of  the  control  program  than  In  the  current 
wage-price  freeze. 

The  economic  argument  dominated  a  full 
day  of  private  and  public  discussions  among 
administration  officials,  congressional  leaders 
and  state  executives  here  for  the  63d  annual 
National  Governor's  Conference. 

Among  the  main  developments: 

Long-time  advocates  of  revenue-sharing 
here  were  cheered  by  reports  that  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  (I>-Ark.)  might  ^prove  a  version 
of  that  plan — not  called  by  that  name — 
which  would  put  •e  billion  a  year  In  state 
and  local  treasvuiee. 

Agnew  signaled  an  administration  wlUlng- 
nees  to  compromise  with  Senate  Finance 
Oommlttee  Chairman  RuaseU  B.  Long 
(D-La.),  who  laid  down  a  major  attack  on 
the  Nlxon  welfare  refonn  bUl  In  a  speech  to 
the  governors  this  morning. 

Representatives  of  the  administration  lob- 
bled  behind  the  scenes  to  keep  the  Demo- 
crat*, who  took  over  majority  control  of  the 
conference  in  last  year's  elections,  from  acut- 
tilng  Its  stipport  of  Mr.  Nixon's  two  key  pro- 
grams, revenue-sharing  and  welfare  reform. 
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And  Oov.  O«org«  O.  W&Uaoe  of  Ala) 
Mrwd  notice  b«  wUl  try  to  bring  the  ooni 
verslal  biialng  question  before  the  ooaferefioe 
at  Ita  final  session  on  We<liMeday. 

The  economic  argument  began  when  ^g- 
new,  in  a  major  addreaa  to  the  morning  i  ae- 
ilon,  (lefen<le(l  the  Nixon  propoeals  m  a 
"balanced  pvognun,"  fair  to  bualneas,  !■  x>r 
and  oonsumen.  and  pleaded  with  the  Demo- 
crat* not  to  break  the  pattern  of  general  Co- 
operation he  aald  bad  characterized  the  mrst 
month  of  the  wage-price  freese.  j 

His  reply  came  eight  hours  later,  when  the 
Democratic    cnucus    approved    a    statement 
blaming  the  President  for  taking  a  pro-b' 
nees  approach  to  solving  an  eoonocnlc  pi 
lem  which  they  said  has  caused  "wldesj 
suffering  and  deprivation." 

Maryland   Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  who 
elected  as  new  chairman  of  the  caucus, 
nled  the  statement  was  "a  slap  to  anyoi 
The  Decnocrats  plan  to  bring  their  reso] 
tlon  before  the  full  conference  on  Wedni 
day.  but  with  only  29  votes,  they  appear 
be  at  least  nine  votes  short  of  the  th: 
fourths  majority  needed  to  suspend  the  r 
and  bring  up  a  resolution  not  submitted  bO 
days  In  advance.  I 

What  some  governors  hailed  as  a  brea  c- 
through  In  the  long  flght  for  revenue-sha  r- 
Ing  was  a  staff  proposal,  drawn  up  by  Mil  s' 
aides,  for  a  two-part  package  of  new  fedei  U 
aid   to  states,  counties  and  cities. 

As  circulated  here,  one  part  would  pr  h 
vlde  $3.5  billion  a  year  to  cities  and  coun- 
ties for  the  next  three  to  five  years,  for  uie 
at  their  discretion  in  certain  broad  areas  <  if 
public  need,  excluding  education. 

The  second  part  would  be  a  permanez  t 
appropriation  to  the  states,  starting  at  91  6 
billion  a  year  and  possibly  Increasing  as  f e<  - 
eral  revenues  increase,  for  any  use  they  df- 
clde. 

Oovemors  who  had  been  briefed  on  tlie 
plan  said  they  bad  been  told  Mills  indicatad 
it  might  pass  the  Ways  and  Means  Commi|^ 
tee  as  early  as  next  month.  i 

Others,  who  recalled  similar  optimistic  re- 
ports from  Washington  at  previous  gove|- 
nors"  conferences,  said  they  were  skeptii 
that  all  the  neceasary  agreements  had 
secured. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
Mayors  here,  for  example,  said  their  orgi 
nizatlon  had  no  accepted  a  provision  thi 
would  reportedly  permit  a  state  to  preem] 
20  per  cent  of  the  local  funds  for  a  coordj 
nated  attack  on  reglotuU  problems. 

The  companion  measure  on  the  Nixon  d( 
mestic  program,  welfare  reform,  was  also  tl 
subject  of  a  tug-of-war  today.  The  Ck>ve^ 
nors'  Conference  in  the  past  has  endors«il 
a  phased  federal  takeover  of  all  welfare  cosk 
and  most  of  its  members  have  supported 
the  Nixon  plan  as  a  step  in  that  directlo^. 
But  Long,  whoee  Finance  Committee  holes 
the  Immediate  fate  of  the  house-passef 
measure  in  its  hands,  told  the  governors  l(i 
strong  terms  today  that  the  Nixon  plak 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  fraud  or  p\m 
welfare  clients  back  to  work,  as  most  $ 
them    would    like    done.  | 

His  attack  appeared  to  strengthen  a  wav^ 
of  second  thoughts  about  the  Nixon  plaq. 
involving  governors  of  both  parties.  I 

Long  advocated  his  own  alternative  t^ 
the  President's  proposals — Involving  a  rang> 
of  subsidies  to  people  who  take  Iow-wag$ 
Jobs  and  quit  the  welfare  rolls.  Long  als^ 
favors  tax  deductions  for  families  who  hlr^ 
don.estics  at  high  enough  wages  to  brinl 
them  above  the  welfare  cutoff.  > 

Comments  from  the  governors  after  th^ 
speech  indicated  many  of  the  conservative* 
shared  his  approach,  but  Massachusetts 
Oov  Francis  W.  Sargent  (R)  urged  his  col* 
leagues  to  stay  behind  the  Nixon  plan,  o^ 
to  seek  to  increase  its  benefits,  in  hope$ 
"we  can  get  the  states  out  of  the  welfari 
bufilnese."  . 

Agnew.  who  followed  Long  to  the  podlun 


at  today's  meeting,  took  a  conciliatory  line 
toward  the  Finance  Committee  chairman. 
"There's  a  very  distinct  possibility.  Sena- 
tor," be  laid,  "that  we  might  find  the  middle 
ground."  Ag^iew  said  that  under  any  pro- 
gram of  welfare,  the  administrators  would 
have  to  confront  the  "public  attltudinal 
problems  which  prevent  the  investigation  of 
fraud  .  .  .  and  be  very  courageous  to  take 
the  steps  to  protect  the  taxpayers  from 
abuses." 

Then  the  Vice  President  made  his  plea 
to  the  governors— obviously  aimed  mainly 
at  the  new  Democratic  majority — that  they 
not  let  "blind  negativism"  dominate  their 
response  to  Mr.  Nixon's  new  economic  policy. 
Praising  labor,  business  and  all  elements 
of  the  public  for  "cooperating  with  the  Pres- 
ident" in  the  start  of  the  90-day  wage-price 
freeze,  Agnew  sought  to  rebut  three  major 
euguments  that  Democratic  economists  and 
politicians  have  raised  against  the  Nixon 
package. 

The  argument  that  an  Investment  tax 
credit  is  not  needed  when  American  Industry 
is  operating  at  73  per  cent  of  capacity  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  "the  unused  capacity 
.  .  .  for  the  moet  part  Is  old,  outmoded  and 
Inefficient,"  Agnew  said. 

In  contradiction  to  those  who  claim  the 
President's  package  gives  more  benefits  to 
business  than  consumers,  Agnew  described 
It  as  "a  balanced  tax  package"  which  "re- 
duces taxes  paid  by  Individuals  by  $3.3  bil- 
lion, and  offers  a  tax  credit  of  12.7  billion 
to  Industry  .  .  .  and  relieves  consumers  from 
some  92  billion  in  excise  taxes.  " 

"I  do  not  see  how,  under  any  clrcimi- 
stances,  the  'trickle  down'  appellation  ap- 
plies," Agnew  said. 

Finally,  rejecting  the  suggestion  that 
profits  should  be  frozen  along  with  wages 
and  prices,  Agnew  asserted  that  "rising  cor- 
porate profits  are  good'^r  the  average  man 
and  are  needed  more  than  ever  by  the  poor." 
By  contrast,  the  Democratic  resolution 
said  the  Phase  2  controls  should  assure  that 
"whatever  restraints  on  wages  or  other  forms 
of  personal  Income  are  balanced  with  com- 
mensurate restraints  on  profits,  dividends, 
and  Interest  rates."  Ohio  Oov.  John  J.  OlUi- 
gan,  the  head  of  the  drafting  committee,  said 
those  "could  Include  an  excess  profits  tax," 
but  did  not  necessarily  require  one. 

Onxm    BBQITXSTS 

In  other  specifics,  the  Democrats  called 
on  the  President  or  Congress  to: 

Grant  a  7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit 
for  new  Investment  but  cancel  the  liberal- 
ized depreciation  allowances  approved  by  the 
Treasury  earlier  this  year.  The  President 
recommended  a  10  percent  tax  credit  on  top 
of  the  faster  writeoff. 

Pass  the  welfare  reform  and  revenue-shar- 
ing bills  without  further  delay. 

Make  a  special  grant  of  93.5  billion  to 
states  and  cities  to  replace  what  they  said 
were  revenue  losses  attributable  to  last  year's 
recession. 

And  release  some  912  billion  of  appropri- 
ated funds  the  President  has  impounded,  to 
accelerate  construction  of  roads,  housing  and 
health  faculties. 


GENERAL   MOTORS   CHANGES 
DIRECTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  auto- 
motive world  is  buzzing  this  month  over 
reports  that  the  industry's  and  the 
planet's  largest  corporation.  General  Mo- 
tors, is  undergoing  an  historic  reversal 
of  management  policy  and  corporate  or- 
ganization. The  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  GM  Is  changing  from  an  organiza- 
tion and  policy  of  coordinated  decentral- 
ization to  a  policy  and  organization  of 
total  centralization. 


General  Motors  ha«  not  confirmed 
these  reports,  in  so  many  words :  but  the 
indications  are  strong  that  they  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  Automotive  News,  the 
distinguished  independent  newspaper  of 
the  industry,  last  week  and  again  this 
week  has  published  lengthy  articles,  to 
which  many  of  its  most  expert  and  ex- 
perienced reporters  and  editors  con- 
tributed. 

Because  General  Motors  is  so  immense, 
anything  it  does  is  sifi^iificant  and  de- 
serving of  careful  scrutiny  by  the  Senate. 
For  tliat  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing documents: 

First.  General  Motors  press  release 
dated  September  14.  1971. 

Second.  Article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  15,  1971.  headed 
"QM  Chevrolet  Division  To  Give  Up  Last 
Three  Car-Making  Facilities." 

Third.  Article  from  Automotive  News 
of  September  20,  1971,  headed  "GM 
Moves  To  Centralize  All  Operations." 

Fourth.  Article  from  Automotive  News 
of  September  20,  1971,  headed  "Whether 
in  1968  or  1971.  GM  Calls  It  'Flexibility'." 
Fifth.  Article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  22,  1971,  page  65,  headed 
"QM  Reported  To  Centralize  To  Avert 
Antitrust  Moves." 

Sixth.  A  statement  by  myself,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  Automotive  News,  cap- 
tioned "Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  on  reported  plans  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  to  centralize  its  operations. 
Seventh.  Article  from  Automotive 
News  of  September  27, 1971,  headed  "GM 
Move  To  Centralize  Faces  Senate  Scru- 
tiny." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiNCRAL    MOTOBS    CO«P.    NEWS    RELEASE 

SxPT.  14,  1971 

DxTHorr.— Effective  October  I,  the  GM  As- 
sembly Division  will  assume  the  administra- 
tion of  three  assembly  facilities  currently 
operated  by  the  Fisher  Body  and  Chevrolet 
Motor  divisions,  it  was  announced  today  by 
James  M.  Roche,  General  Motors  chairman. 

This  win  bring  to  18  the  number  of  assem- 
bly plants  under  OMAD  administration. 

The  three  affected  Fisher-Chevrolet  facili- 
ties are  the  Willow  Run  plant  at  Ypsllantl, 
Mich.,  and  the  Lordstown,  Ohio,  and  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  plants. 

Mr.  Roche  said  that  the  realignment  of 
assembly  plant  management  responsibility 
will  permit  greater  flexibility  In  processing 
body  and  chassis  operations. 

The  Willow  Run  plant  assembles  the  Chev- 
rolet Nova  and  Pontlac  Ventura.  The  Chev- 
rolet Vega  Is  assembled  at  Lordstown,  and 
standard  size  Chevrolets  and  Chevrolet  Cor- 
vettes are  assembled  at  St.  Louis.  Chevrolet 
and  OMC  vans  are  also  assembled  at  Lords- 
town,  and  trucks  for  both  divisions  are  as- 
sembled at  St.  Louis. 

Joseph  E.  Godfrey.  GM  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  GMAD,  announced  the 
following  management  changes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  realignment : 

WilUam  s.  Lemmer.  manager  OMAD-Fre- 
mont,  Calif.,  to  regional  plant  manager  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  six  OMAD 
plants  His  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
GMAD  Central  Office,  Warren.  Mich. 

CHfJord  J.  Vaughan.  manager  Chevrolet- 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  manager  GMAD-Premont, 
Calif. 

Patrick  J.  Coletta.  manager  GMAD-Leeds. 
Kansa.s  City.  Mo.,  to  manager  OMAD-St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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Barrel  W.  Kegerreia,  production  manager 
GMAD-Unden,  N.  J.,  to  manager  GMAD- 
Leeds.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alvin  B.  Anderson,  manager  GMAD-Van 
Nuys,  Oallf.,  to  nMuoager  OMAD-Lordstown, 
Ohio. 

J.  Charles  Ahernethy,  producUon  manager 
GMAD-Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  to  manager  OMAD- 
Van  Nuys. 

Orm  F.  Perkina.  manager  Fisher  Body- 
Lordstown,  Ohio,  to  manager  QMAD-WlUow 
Run. 

touia  J.  Biskach,  msinager  Ohevrolet-Lords- 
town.  Ohio,  to  asaiart&nit  to  the  manager 
OMAD-Lordstown. 

WilUam  M.  Steiner,  manager  ChevroleC- 
WlUow  Run,  to  production  manager-trucks 
OMAD-Lordstown,  Ohio. 

John  B.  Gibbs,  acting  plant  msjiager  Fish- 
er Body-WlUlow  Run,  to  production  manager 
GMAD-Llnden,  N.J. 

William  F.  Harden,  Jr.,  executive  engineer 
General  Motors  Overseas  Operatloos  Division, 
Detroit,  to  produoCLon  manager  GMAD-Van 
Nuys,  OaUf. 

Frank  D.  Faga,  manager  F'lsher  Body-St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  to  ptoductloD.  manager  GMAD- 
Lakewood,  Ga. 

John  F.  Patete,  production  manager  OMAD- 
Lakewcod,  Ga.,  to  production  roanager 
OMAD-St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  W.  Coffey,  general  superintendent 
OMAD- Janes viUe,  Wis.,  to  produoUon  maji- 
ager -passenger  cars  OMAD-Lckrdstown,  Otilo. 

Clyde  K.  Oran,  divisional  director  of  qual- 
ity control.  Warren,  Mich.,  to  production 
manager,  OMAD- Willow  Run. 

(Prom  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  16,  1971] 

GM   CHKVROurr   DrvisioN   To   Oivx   Up   Last 

Thsxx   CAaMAKiNC   Facilities 

ASSIMBLY   DIVISION   TO  GET   PLANTS,   OBSERVEXS 

errs  COST  savings,  possible  hedge  against 

SPLrmp 

Detroit. — The  huge  Chevrolet  division  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  will  give  up  the  last  of 
Its  car-BBsembllng  operations  Oct.  1.  the  com- 
pany said. 

In  a  brief  announcement,  OM  said  Chevro- 
let's last  three  car-assembly  plants  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  General  Motors  assembly 
division  on  that  date,  leaving  Chevrolet  with- 
out an  Individual  auto-assembly  plant  among 
its  network  of  facilities.  At  one  time.  GM's 
divisions  operated  much  like  separate  com- 
panies, each  designing,  building  and  selling 
Its  own  cars. 

The  latest  move,  however,  means  that  18  of 
GM's  22  car-assembly  plants  will  be  opMttted 
by  the  assembly  division.  Only  the  "home" 
plants  of  Bulck,  Oldsmoblle.  Pontlac,  and 
Cadillac  will  be  operated  by  the  car  divisions. 
Similarly,  the  assembly  division  will  operate 
all  of  GM's  truck  plants,  except  for  the 
"home"  truck  plants  of  GMC  truck  division 
and  Chevrolet  truck. 

Industry  observers  long  have  seen  the 
moves  to  consolidate  GM's  car  production 
under  the  assembly  division  as  having  two 
main  purposes.  First,  by  centralizing  car 
building  under  It,  the  auto  giant  eliminates 
duplicate  staffs  and  concentrates  buying 
power,  resulting  in  ooet  savings,  while  also 
giving  GM  flexlbUlty  to  swing  Its  production 
to  various  sized  cars  as  demand  changes. 

Also  important,  in  the  view  of  some  indus- 
try obeeirers,  is  that  by  stripping  Chevrolet 
of  its  assembly  function.  GM  makes  the  big 
division  less  of  a  complete  unit  in  itself. 
This  could  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
some  future  antitrust  action  to  separate 
Chevrolet  from  GM.  a  plan  that  has  been 
favored  by  some  antitrust  advocates  over  the 
years. 

Although  stUl  GM's  biggest  division,  Chev- 
rolet has  slipped  in  recent  years,  from  gen- 
erating 61.1%  of  GM  sales  In  1962  to  47% 
In  1969,  GM's  last  full  nonstrlke  year. 

Although  Chevrolet  won't  any  longer  as- 


semble  cars.  It  still  wUl  operate  23  faclliUes 
aroujid  the  nation  to  manufacture  engines, 
ge€hrs,  bumpers  and  other  car  components. 
It  also  wUl  retain  full  re^xjnslbuity  for  the 
design,  engineering  and  marketing  at  Its  cars. 

The  assembly  plants  to  be  transferred  to 
the  awembly  division  are  the  WUlow  Run 
plant,  at  TpsUantl,  Mich.,  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
plant,  and  the  newest  GM  assembly  plant, 
the  heavily  automated  Vega  factory  at  Lords- 
town,  Ohio. 

OM  said  three  Fisher  Body  plants,  for- 
merly run  by  the  Fisher  Body  division  at  the 
locations  of  the  Chevrolet  plants,  also  will  be 
transferred  to  the  asembly  division.  Fisher 
Body,  which  produces  car  bodies  In  factories 
generally  nearby  to  assembly  plants,  will 
operate  Its  own  plants  only  at  the  sites  of 
the  four  remaining  divisional  "home"  plants, 
a  GM  spokesman  said. 

(Prom  Automotive  News.  Sept.  20.  19711 
GM   Moves  To   Centralize   All  Opixations 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Contributors  to  this  report  on  General  Motors 

included   Hugh   Quinn,   John   K.   Teahen. 

Richard  A.  Wright,  Helen  Kahn,  John  E. 

Walsh,  Robert  M.  Llenert  and  Robert  M. 

Pinlay 

The  most  sweeping  changes  In  General  Mo- 
tors history  are  putting  a  new  face  on  the 
auto  giant. 

The  corporation  is  moving  on  a  deliberate 
course  toward  a  strong  centralization  of  oper- 
ations that  eventually  wlU  reduce  and  five 
passenger-car  divisions  largely  to  marketing 
arms. 

It's  taken  GM  more  than  50  years  of  long 
hours  and  hard  work  to  get  where  It  Is  today, 
following  the  management  precepts  laid  down 
by  the  late  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.,  longtime  OM 
boss  and  chief  advocate  of  the  company's 
celebrated  modus  operandi  of  "coordinated 
decentralization." 

GM  has  long  been  the  classic  tsxtbook  ex- 
ample of  a  decentralized  corporate  structure. 

Now  the  giant  corporation  definitely  Is 
swinging  away  from  Sloan's  original  thesis 
to  an  operating  plan  that  bears  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  GM's  competitors. 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Carried  through,  the  centralization  will  find 
OM  operating  with  a  single  engine  division, 
for  example,  supplying  engines  for  all  car 
lines;  a  single  assembly  division  building  the 
cars  and  supplying  the  finished  product  to 
the  sales  divisions. 

Consolidation  of  other  operations,  now 
spread  among  various  divisions,  could  result 
in  single  divisions  for  forgings.  chasls,  trans- 
missions, suspension  and  so  on. 

■^ut  centralixatlon  Involves  more  than  Just 
consolidation  of  certain  manufacturing  or 
assembly  operations.  GM.  long  a  favorite  tar- 
get of  would-be  trustbusters  and,  lately,  con- 
sumer advocates,  who  feel  the  company  Is 
too  big,  would  become  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

To  date.  18  antitrust  actions  have  been 
brought  against  GM.  Eight  were  criminal  in- 
dictments, resulting  in  six  nolo  contendere 
plesis  and  two  judgments.  Ten  were  civil  com- 
plaints resulting  in  two  decisions  against 
GM.  five  consent  decrees  and  three  dismissals. 

Under  the  Sloan  system,  each  GM  division 
was  an  autonomous  profit  center,  and  the 
general  manager  of  each  division  was  respon- 
sible for  building  his  own  organisation,  co- 
ordinating Its  efforts  and  planning  Its 
progress. 

Passenger-car  divisions  had  responsibility 
for  product  planning,  engineering,  manufac- 
turing, assembly  and  marketing.  Divisions 
were  charged  with  showing  a  proper  return 
of  capital  Investment,  Just  as  a  corporation 
would  be  outside  the  protective  GM  fold. 

Chevrolet,  the  Itu-gest  single  producer  of 
vehicles  In  the  world,  and  the  largast  unit 
within  GM,  thus  was  a  separate  entity,  all  to 
Itself,   that   might   neaUy   be   split   off  and 


enrolled   as  a  dues-paying  member   of.  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Assn. 

But  no  longer. 

As  of  Oct.  1,  Chevrolet  will  be  out  of  the 
car-bulldlng  business  altogether,  and  some 
insiders  believe  that  the  next  step  wUl  be  to 
take  away  the  home  assembly  plants  of  the 
other  vehicle  divisions — maybe  within  six 
months. 

In  the  Oct.  1  move,  announced  last  week, 
OM  wUl  take  away  Chevrolet's  last  three  re- 
maining car  assembly  plants.  They  will  be 
reassigned,  along  with  the  adjacent  Fisher 
Body  faculties,  to  the  fast-growing  General 
Motors  Assembly  Division,  which  Is  headed 
by  Joseph  Godfrey,  66,  a  corporate  vice-pres- 
ident. 

The  plants  Involved  are  at  Lordstown,  O.; 
WUlow  Run,  Mich.,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Lordstown  case  Is  Interesting.  In  strip- 
ping Chevrolet  of  six  plants  In  1968,  GM 
Implied  that  the  blow  was  softened  by  the 
fact  that  Chevrolet  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  engineering,  producing  and  dis- 
tributing GM's  new  small  car  ( Vega ) .  which 
had  been  announced  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  production  responslbUlty  was  short- 
lived. Vega  is  built  only  at  Lordstown,  and 
Lordstown  Is  no  longer  a  Chevrolet  plant. 

Only  six  weeks  ago.  Chevrolet  lost  its  Nor- 
wood (O.)  plant  to  OMAD.  All  that  remains 
of  the  former  Chevrolet  assembly  network  is 
the  plant  at  Flint.  wtUch  buUds  trucks  for 
Chevy  and  OMC  Truck  &  Coach. 

This  means  that  Chevrolet  no  longer  exists 
as  a  unified  producer  and  marketer  of  pas- 
senger cars.  Chevrolet  now  must  buy  its  auto- 
mobiles from  a  supplier.  GMAD  And  GMAD, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  operate  on  Its 
own,  since  It  has  no  retaU  sales  outlets,  or, 
for  that  matter,  no  Internal  wholesale  or- 
ganization. 

GM  President  Edward  N.  Cole,  the  man 
who  has  skippered  the  corporation's  course 
toward  centralization,  reportedly  told  a 
Greenbier  conclave  of  top  OM  executives, 
some  10  years  i^o,  that  he  would  like  to  cen- 
tralize operations  to  make  It  tougher  for  the 
Justice  Department  to  break  up  the  corpo- 
ration. 

since  then,  the  channel  markers  for  this 
course  have  app>eared.  sometimes  clearly,  at 
other  times  shrouded  In  fog. 

THE   CM   PHILOSOPHT 

In  October.  1968,  OM  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  two  subcommittees  of  the  Senats 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  In  which 
the  corporation  (how  did  GM  wind  up  In  a 
Small  Business  hearing? )  said  that  "General 
Motors  is  an  operating  company,  a  single- 
business  enterprise,  not  a  holding  company 
or  a  collection  of  lndei)endent  operating 
units.  The  car  divisions  are  not  equivalent 
to  Independent  companies  and  could  not 
function  on  their  own." 

At  the  time  of  that  Washington  testimony, 
GMAD  was  gaining  strength,  and  the  cotirse 
was  beginning  to  apf>ear  more  clearly  on  the 
charts. 

By  1964.  GM  had  Integrated  its  intermedi- 
ate car  lines  to  a  point  of  high  Interchange- 
abUlty  of  parts.  The  full-size  car  lines 
reached  that  level  with  1971  models. 

The  1968  Small  Business  statement  put 
forth  GM's  new  philosophy  of  economies 
through  centralization :  "Higher  volume  pro- 
duction may  Justify  expenditures  on  capital 
equipment  which  at  least  pay  for  them- 
selves as  the   volume  potential   increases. 

"Illustrative  of  this,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued, "are  the  high-speed  presses  which, 
with  a  single  set  of  dies,  produce  Inner  door 
panels  for  all  General  Motors  regular  size 
cars." 

The  statement  cited  another  example^  "Ex- 
cept for  Cadillac  Division,  assembly  opera- 
tions by  each  car  division  of  General  Motors 
are  Integrated  In  part  with  some  other  iM- 
slon  .  .  .  Each  division  depends  on  develop- 
ment efforts  and  producUon  carried  on  in 
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other  divisions  and  cm.  central  staff  aotl^tles, 
coordination  and  management."  [ 

Since  then,  even  Otullllac's  operations  tiave 
l)«en  Interwoven  with  those  of  other  llvl- 
Blons.  The  OMAD  plant  at  Linden.  N.J.,  now 
assembles  Cadillacs,  and  the  Cadillac  1  Ido- 
rado  has  the  same  drive  train  as  Oldsm  >blle 
Toronado  and  the  same  body  shell  as  Toi  3na- 
do  and  Bulck  Riviera.  ' 

In  other  words,  where  would  a  trust-bfster 
draw  the  line?  : 

The  only  plants  operating  outside  1  the 
OSfAO  wing  after  Oct.  1,  when  the  mree 
Chevrolet  plants  ofllclaUy  move,  will  b«  the 
home  plants  of  Bulck,  Cadillac,  Oldsmc  bile, 
Pontlac  and  OMC  Truck  &  Coach  dlvli  Ions 
and  the  Chevrolet  truck  plant  In  Flint 

As  of  today,  OMAD  operates  18  of  the  cor- 
poraUon's  34  assembly  plants.  The  Poe  tlac. 
Oldsmoblle,  Bulck  and  Cadillac  home  p]  unts 
build  only  their  own  lines,  but  the  i  JMC 
home  plant  assembles  Chevrolet  truck  i  as 
well  as  Its  own. 

NKXT  TO  oo  j 

If,  as  expected,  all  vehicle  divisions  hose 
their  home  assembly  plants.  It  follows  |hat 
their  responsibilities  In  engineering,  TtoA- 
uct  planning,  and  component  manufactur- 
ing also  would  be  stripped  away  and  *aa- 
slgned  to  other  QM  units.  I 

This  already  is  happening.  EnglneennJ  for 
front  end  sheet  metal,  now  done  indlvldlial- 
ly  by  each  passenger-oar  division,  Is  hflng 
taken  over  by  Fisher  Body  Division  In  j  the 
near  future.  I 

Product  planning  also  has  been  transf^ed 
to  a  corporate  staff  activity  at  the  QM  'fech 
Center.  I 

Chevrolet's  Warren  (Mlch.>  plant  Is  tfwl- 
Ing  up  to  produce  all  the  front  control  nkiaa 
for  all  OM  divisions.  Just  as  all  disk  brues 
now  are  made  In  Flint.  These  operations, 
while  noT,'  part  of  Individual  divisions,  c<iild 
easily  become  consolidated  In  some  corporate 
manufacturing  division.  I 

The  possibility  of  a  single  engine  dlvl*on 
looms  as  GM  trims  away  the  array  of  engfces 
produced  by  the  various  divisions.  Wltiiln 
a  few  years.  OM  will  have  only  two  V-8 
engines  (360  and  800  cubic  Inches),  one  fix- 
cylinder  engine  and  the  four -cylinder  po^r- 
plant  now  used  In  the  Vega.  '• 

Integration  of  the  corporation's  truck  bp- 
eratlons  already  has  been  acoompUshed  afl  all 
but  the  sales  and  engineering  levels.  Althotgh 
OM  persistently  denies  reports  that  It  pllins 
to  merge  the  two  truck  divisions,  the  mei?er 
has  taken  place  In  product  line  and  in 
ductlon. 

All  medium,  medium-heavy  and  he« 
duty  trucks,  carrying  both  Chevrolet 
OMC  nameplates,  are  assembled  at  the 
plant  In  Pontlac.  The  Chevrolet  planti 
Flint — the  last  remaining  Chevrolet  asseiAly 
point — turns  out  pickups,  the  Blazer  (ClKv- 
roleti  and  Jimmy  (OMC)  utility  vehicles  and 
and  Chevy  and  OMC  suburban  models. 

Light-duty  trucks  for  both  divisions  pre 
produced  at  OMAD  facilities  across  the  coun- 
try.   The    Chevrolet    El    Camlno    and 
Sprint  luxury  pickups  are  assembled  on 
velle  lines  In  the  OMAD-Leeds  plant  In 
sas  City,  Mo. 

Specifications  for  all  comparable  Chevrfl 
and  OMC  trucks  are  Identical,  although 
ferent  options  are  available.  j 

This  melding  of  product  Identity  of  varlius 
GM  divisions  has  contributed  to  the  Internal 
pressures  for  centralization.  The  Willow  F^in 
plant,  which  started  out  In  the  OM  organlia- 
tlon  as  the  original  Corvalr  plant,  was  can- 
verted  by  Chevrolet  to  Nova  production,     j 

But  as  the  Nova  body  shell  and  components 
were  made  available  to  Pontlac  Division  lor 
the  Ventura  n,  the  plant  lost  Its  Chevrciet 
Identity.  The  same  happened  with  the  Chiv- 
rolet  Camaro  operation  at  Norwood,  O.,  wtien 
the  Pontlac  Firebird  was  put  into  productl4n. 


uoTxs  UNon  nuascrax 

There  is  little  doubt  that  OM's  centraliza- 
tion course  has  been  charted  under  pressure — 
pressure  from  Washington,  pressure  from 
rising  costs  of  material  and  labor,  pressure 
from  the  ecology  and  oonsumerlsm  move- 
ments, pressure  from  the  rigid  engineering 
and  quality  standards  laid  down  by  safety 
and  emission  regulations,  pressure  from  an 
everchanglng  marketplace.  And,  certainly, 
pressure  from  Ed  Cole. 

Cole's  Initial  centralization  plan  might  well 
have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  forestall 
Intervention  by  government  trust-busters. 
The  simplest,  and  most-heard  plan,  always 
has  been  to  split  off  Chevrolet. 

Cole  might  have  stymied  that  possibility  by 
taking  away  Chevrolet's  assembly  function. 

The  next  step — a  step  already  under  way — 
Is  to  peel  off  the  division's  manxifactuxlng, 
which  now  encompasses  everything  from 
nodular  Iron  castings  to  forging  to  metal 
stamping  and  fabricating.  The  division  builds 
engines,  axles,  transmissions.  In  fact.  Just 
about  everything  except  the  car  themselves. 

But  several  of  the  Chevrolet  manufactur- 
ing plants  already  are  producing  for  the  en- 
tire OM  output,  making  them  ripe  for  re- 
assignment to  a  central  operation,  outside  of 
Chevrolet. 

Rentovlng  the  engineering,  product  plan- 
ning, manufacturing  and  assembly  functions 
from  the  OM  divisions  will  put  the  divisions 
on  a  par  with  the  Ford  and  Chrysler  sales 
divisions,  making  the  OM  divisional  general 
managers,  in  effect,  sales  managers. 

The  top  men  at  the  tvro  Chrysler  vehicle 
divisions.  In  fact,  carry  the  title  of  general 
sales  manager,  without  the  vlce-presldentlal 
status. 

Perhaps  Chevrolet  General  Manager  John 
Z.  DeLorean  was  looking  down  the  tobA  when 
he  said  recently  that  he  would  like  to  get  out 
of  OM  within  a  few  years  to  devote  himself 
to  activities  of  a  more  productive  nature. 

Chevrolet  Division  employment  now  totals 
only  about  96.000  persons ,  Including  some 
86.000  in  the  plants.  The  Oct.  transfer  cost 
the  division  14,300  employee. 

CtTTTINO  THr   PII 

An  Insider  at  Ford  says  that  Ford  has  been 
fearful,  over  the  years,  of  any  attempt  to  split 
off    Chevrolet  from  the  GM  corporate  family. 

Not  only  would  such  an  excision  make  Ford 
Motor  No.  3,  In  the  domestic  rankings,  It 
would  mean  that  the  new  Chevrolet  and  the 
strlpp>ed-down  OM  would  fight  harder  and, 
between  them,  comer  perhaps  70  percent  of 
the  market,  leaving  a  smaller  slice  of  the  pie 
for  Ford  and  the  other  makers. 

Both  Ford  and  Chrysler  had  decentralized 
operations  several  years  ago,  and  both  com- 
panies found  It  necessary  to  Integrate  their 
production  facilities. 

Currently,  Ford's  North  American  Auto- 
motive Operations,  under  Executive  Vlce- 
I>resldent  William  D.  Innes,  reports  directly 
to  Ford  President  Lee  A.  lacocca. 

The  product  development  g^roup  combines 
all  car  engineering,  planning  and  research. 

The  manufacturing  group  Includes  an  En- 
gine and  Foundry  Division,  General  Parts  Di- 
vision and  Transmission  and  Chassis  Divi- 
sion as  part  of  the  Power  Train  Operations: 
and  a  Metal  Stamping  Division,  Body  Engi- 
neering Office,  Automotive  Assembly  Division 
and  Industrial  and  Chemical  Products  Di- 
vision as  part  of  Body  and  Assembly  opera- 
tions. 

Ford  sales  channel  through  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  Ford  Marketing  Corp.  The 
three  domestic  sales  divisions — Ford,  Lin- 
coln-Mercury and  Autollte-Pord  Parte — are 
divisions  of  the  marketing  corporation,  and 
not  the  parent  Ford  Motor  Co. 

None  of  the  Ford  sales  divisions  have  re- 
sponsibility for  product  planning,  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing,  testing  or  assembly. 


Ait  Cbryvler,  17.8,  Automotive  l^Umufaotur- 
Ing  and  n.S.  Automotive  Sales  are  under 
separaM  group  vice-presidents. 

The  sales  divisions — Dodge  Car  &  Truck 
and  Chrysler-Plymouth  report  through  Rob- 
ert B.  McCurry,  n.S.  automotive  sales  and 
service  vlce-preddent. 

Under  McCurry,  such  operations  as  field 
service,  public  relations,  and  sales  promotion 
have  been  centralized,  leaving  the  divisions 
with  nothing  more  than  sales  and  advertis- 
ing functions.  And,  as  McCurry  has  said  In 
the  past,  he  is  the  ad  manager  for  the  cor- 
poration anyway. 

Chrysler  provides  Its  sales  division  with 
products  from  a  single  stamping  division,  a 
single  assembly  division  and  three  centralized 
manufacturing  divisions. 

THX    mST    STEPS 

The  purist  might  scoff  and  say  that  cen- 
tralization has  been  going  on  for  several 
decades  at  GM — ever  since  the  '30b  when  the 
corporation  began  building  Bulcks,  Olds- 
mobiles  and  Pontiacs  In  plants  at  Linden. 
N.  J.,  and  South  Gate.  CeOif. 

The  thesis  bean  examining.  That  long-ago 
program  was  spawned  more  by  necessity  than 
by  any  Idea  of  centralization. 

Bulck.  Oldsmoblle  and  Pontlac  needed  out- 
lying locations  In  order  to  speed  deliveries  to 
dealers  and  customers,  but  individual  plants 
for  the  three  divisions  were  not  feasible  be- 
oause  of  low  volume. 

The  same  reasoning  can  be  aj^lled  to  the 
formation  of  the  Bulck-Oldsmoblle-Pontlac 
Assembly  Division  In  1946.  It  consisted  of  the 
Linden  and  South  Oate  plants  plus  instal- 
lations In  Atlanta;  Arlington.  Tex.;  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Many  observers  believe  that  a  big  step  to- 
ward real  centralization  occurred  In  Novem- 
ber, 1961,  when  Cole  was  promoted  to  group 
vice-president  In  charge  of  the  car  and  truck 
divisions  Cole  was  elected  to  the  OM  board 
of  directors  at  that  time. 

A  major  change  was  announced  at  the  QM 
shareholders'  meeting  In  May,  1963:  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Gordon  disclosed  that,  starting 
with  '64  model  production.  Chevrolets  would 
be  built  m  some  B-O-P  Assembly  Division 
plants  and  that  B-O-P  models  would  be  built 
In  some  Chevrcdets  plants. 

At  that  time,  there  were  seven  B-O-P 
plants — the  six  mentioned  above  plus  the 
brand  new  Fremont  plant  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area.  Chevrolet  was  then  c^)eratlng 
12  assembly  plants. 

In  1966.  the  name  of  B-O-P  Assembly  Divi- 
sion was  changed  to  Oeneral  Motors  Assem- 
bly Division  It  was  a  logical  step  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  those  plants  were  also  mak- 
ing Chevrolets. 

OMAD  was  destined  to  become  a  mighty 
Important  name. 

In  November.  1988.  GM  announced  a  deci- 
sion that  had  centralization  written  all  over 
It  It  was  a  many-sided  action  involving 
OMAD.  Chevrciet,  Fisher  Body  and  Tern- 
stedt.  (Remember  Temstedt?) 

By  that  time.  Ocrfe  was  president  of  Oen- 
eral Motors. 
Highlights  of  that  1968  shakcup  were: 
Six  assembly  plants  were  taken  away  from 
Chevrolet  and  given  to  OMAD. 

OMAD  almost  doubled  in  size,  growing 
from  eight  to  14  assembly  plants.  (It  earlier 
had  picked  up  Framlngham,  Mass.,  from 
Chevrolet.) 

For  the  first  time,  the  assembly  unit  was 
headed  by  a  corporate  vice-president.  For- 
merly, the  general  manager  of  OMAD  and  Its 
predecessor  (B-O-P  Assembly)  had  not  been 
a  GM  vice-president. 

Fisher  Body  lost  Its  role  In  the  six  Chevy 
plants  that  went  to  OMAD.  (Fisher  Body  pro- 
duces stampings  and  components  for  bodies 
of  all  OM  cars,  but  OMAD  assembles  the 
bodies  used  at  OMAD  plants.) 
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But  Fisher  Body  made  out  pretty  well.  It 
acquired  Ternstedt  Division  and  Its  seven 
plants  which  make  body  hardware,  parts  and 
accessories. 

Ternstedt  had  been  OM's  fourth  largest 
domestic  division,  and  all  of  a  sudden  It 
didn't  exist  any  more.  The  three  biggest 
domestic  units,  before  and  after  the  1968 
changres,  were  Chevrolet.  Fisher  Body  and 
OMAD. 

The  Chevrolet-Fisher  Body  plants  that 
went  to  OMAD  In  1968  were  In  AtlanU;  Balti- 
more; Janesvllle,  Wis.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Los 
Angeles,  and  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

The  centralization  at  GM  hasn't  been  con- 
fined to  the  assembly  plants.  There  has  been 
coiisoUdatlon  at  the  divisional  level,  too. 

Eight  years  ago,  OM  had  31  VS.  manufac- 
turing divisions.  Including  its  non-automo- 
tive operations.  T^oday  there  are  27. 

Ternstedt  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate 
dlvlBlon.  New  Departure  and  Hyatt  Bearings 
have  been  combined;  so  have  Delco  Products 
and  Delco  Appliance;  ditto  for  Detroit  Diesel 
and  Allison. 

A  number  of  other  divisions  have  new 
names  but  continue  to  operate  as  they  did 
before. 


WHETHER  IN  1968  OR  1971,  OM  Calls  It 
"FLExiBn-rrT" 

DETRorr. — When  Oeneral  Motors  trans- 
ferred six  Chevrolet-Flsher  assembly  opera- 
tions to  the  OM  Assembly  Division  In  Novem- 
ber, 1968.  Chairman  James  M.  Roche  was 
quoted  In  the  news  release  as  saying  that  "the 
realignment  of  assembly  plant  management 
responsibilities  will  permit  greater  flexibility 
in  processing  body  and  chassis  operations. 

"This  Is  especially  Important,"  he  con- 
tinued. "In  view  of  the  expanding  number  of 
passenger  car  models  to  serve  Individual  cus- 
tomer preferences."  At  the  time  OM  carried 
145  models,  down  11  from  the  previous  model 
year. 

When  OM  announced  the  transfer  of  three 
more  Chevrolet-Flsher  faculties  last  week, 
Mr.  Roche  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
realignment  of  assembly  plant  management 
responsibility  will  permit  greater  flexibility  In 
processing  body  and  chassis  operations." 

No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  the  "ex- 
panding number  of  passenger  car  models." 

OM,  in  fact,  dropped  nine  models  from  Its 
lineup  going  Into  the  1972  model  year,  with 
125  available.  Since  1968,  however,  OM  has 
achieved  even  greater  standardization  of 
components,  making  Integration  of  manufac- 
turing and  assembly  more  of  an  economic 
and  operational  practicality. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  32.  1971) 
GM  REPORxro  To  Centralize  To  Avert  Anti- 
Trust  Moves 
(By   Jerry   M.    Flint) 

Dmiorr.  Sept.  21 — The  centralization  of 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corporation  Is  tied  at 
least  In  part  to  an  effort  to  make  the  com- 
pany more  difficult  to  break  up  In  antitrust 
actions,  according  to  Automotive  News,  a 
trade  publication. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  centralizing 
of  Oeneral  Motors  is  under  way  and  Is  being 
pushed  by  Its  president.  Edward  N.  Cole. 

The  change  In  management  direction  Is 
particularly  noteworthy  because  the  auto 
maker  grew  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer 
In  the  world  under  a  system  of  decentralized 
operating  divisions,  and  the  management 
theories  were  created  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.. 
who  led  G.M.  as  president  or  chairman  from 
1923  to  1966. 

MAUcrr  omowTH   cited 

Mr.  Cole's  own  explanation  for  the  drive 
to  centralize  O.M.  operations  has  been  tied 
to  the  growth  of  the  market,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  vehicle  types,  the  pressure  for  safety 
and  pollution  controls  that  need  central 
direction  and  increasing  coets. 


The  heart  of  G.M.  operations  Is  its  car  divi- 
sions. At  one  time  these  five  divisions  con- 
trolled the  design,  manufacture  and  sales  of 
their  vehicles,  within  guidelines  set  by  the 
Oeneral  Motors  organization.  Now.  aeld  Au- 
tomotive News  m  an  article  In  its  Sept.  20 
issue,  these  divisions  appear  to  be  turning 
into  mere  sales  organizations. 

'Pot  years  G.M.'s  competitors,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, tried  to  imitate  the  G.M.  divisional 
pattern,  but  both  gave  up  finally  setting  up 
product-design,  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing units  distinct  from  the  car  divisions, 
which  became  sales  and  service  organiza- 
tions. Now  Oeneral  Motors  appears  to  be 
creating  an  organization  more  like  Its  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Sloan,  in  his  book,  "My  Years  With 
Oeneral  Motors,"  called  the  O.M.  organiza- 
tion "a  happy  medium  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion between  the  extremes  of  pure  centa-allzS- 
tlon  and  pure  decentralization." 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  had  no 
comment  on  the  Automotive  News  story  or 
on  questions  about  the  centralizing  process 
within  the  concern. 

The  article  noted  that  the  Chevrolet  divi- 
sion of  G.M.  as  of  Oct.  1  would  be  out  of  the 
car-bulldlng  business,  turning  its  last  car 
assembly  plants  over  to  the  QM..  assembly 
division,  "nils  will  give  the  assembly  plants 
over  to  the  G.M.  assembly  division.  This  will 
give  the  assembly  division  control  of  18  of  24 
O.M.  assembly  plants,  and  more  are  expected 
to  follow. 

Automotive  News  noted  that  some  engi- 
neering and  planning  responsibilities,  too,  are 
being  taken  from  individual  divisions.  Front- 
end  sheetmetal,  for  example,  now  done  by 
each  division  for  Its  own  vehicles.  Is  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Fisher  body  division  soon. 
Product  planning  Is  to  be  switched  to  the 
corporate  staff  at  the  Oeneral  Motor  Techni- 
cal Center  outside  Detroit.  The  variety  of  en- 
gines is  to  be  reduced  so  that  "within  a  few 
years  O.M.  will  have  only  two  V-«  engines 
(350  and  500  cubic  inches),  one  six-cylinder 
engine  and  the  four-cylinder  power  plant  now 
used  In  the  Vega."  the  magazine  said. 

SPEECH     IS     CITED 

In  putting  at  least  part  of  the  reason  lot 
this  change  to  an  effort  to  stymie  antitrust. 
Automotive  News  said  that  Mr.  Cole  "re- 
portedly told  a  conclave  of  G.M.  executives, 
some  10  years  ago,  that  he  would  like  to  cen- 
tralize operations  to  make  It  tougher  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  break  up  the  cor- 
poration," although  the  Government  has 
never  attempted  to  break  up  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Sloan  In  his  book  said,  "Oeneral 
Motors'  long-term  survival  depends  upon  Its 
being  operated  In  both  the  spirit  and  the 
substance  of  decentralization." 


Statement  by   Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  on 
Reported  Plans  or  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration To  Cxntralizi:  Its  Operations 
General    Motors    Is    apparently    becoming 
more  and  more  uncomfortable  about  the  facts 
of  life — its  own  life. 

One  fact  Is  that,  despite  GMs  frequent, 
forceful  assertion  that  It  Is  a  single-line  com- 
pany. It  Is  really  a  giant,  multinational  con- 
glomerate. In  Its  19th  annual  report  (1969), 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  made 
this  observation: 

While  GM  is  most  Important  as  the  maker 
of  over  half  of  the  Nation's  passenger  autos. 
It  Is  also  the  leading  producer  of  trucks, 
buses,  and  locomotives — end  automobile  cig- 
arette lighters.  It  makes  at  least  167  sep«u»te 
products  other  than  cars.  It  is  the  10th 
largest  defense  prime  contractor. 

Another  fact  Is  that  OM  is  a  larger  power, 
in  terms  of  money  handled,  than  any  but  23 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  little 
smaller  than  Switzerland,  but  larger  than 
Pakistan. 

A  third  fact  is  that  OM.  despite  these  stag- 


gering statistics,  has  always  acted  and  U 
still  acting  and  obviously  wants  to  go  on  act- 
ing as  if  the  way  it  nins  its  business  Is  no 
one's  business  but  its  own.  It  acts  as  if  it 
ought  to  have  the  same  rights  of  privacy  as 
the  family  plumber  or  the  comer  grocer; 
but  It  knows  that  that  belief,  which  it  has 
held  and  cherished  for  so  long,  is  under  at- 
tack. There  are  Increasing  numbers  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  for  one  place,  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  rules  for  moving  around  In  traffic 
that  are  appropriate  for  a  few  kids  on  skates 
In  a  roller  rink  are  also  appropriate  for  a 
locomotive,  an  ocean  liner  or  a  Boeing  747, 
In  the  various  "rinks  "  In  which  they  move 
around. 

But  OM  has  always  acted  as  If  It  had  the 
right  to  pilot  its  leviathan  through  the  busi- 
ness seas  by  the  same  rules  as  a  10-foot  sail- 
boat. Insofar  as  letting  out  any  meaningful 
Information  about  Itself  Is  concerned. 

The  article  In  Automotive  News — and  it  is 
a  very  good  article — suggests  that  OM's  man- 
agement Is  fearful  of  the  gathering  clouds  of 
opinion  favoring  divestiture  of  part  of  its 
empire,  and  that  feaur  may  be  the  main  rea- 
son behind  the  present  moves.  I  would  share 
that  suspicion,  and  add  another.  I  think  that 
the  top  management  is  also  fearful  of  the 
gathering  clouds  of  opinion,  both  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  on  Wall  Street,  that  OM  ought  to 
begin  to  tell  the  world  quite  a  bit  more  about 
how  It  makes  all  the  money  It  makes. 

Now,  the  Issue  of  disclosure  Is  not  unrelated 
to  the  Issue  of  divestiture,  but  it  Is  a  sepa- 
rate Issue,  one  that  you  can  believe  In  even 
if  you  don't  believe  In  divestiture. 

Back  In  1968.  my  Senate  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  and  Senator 
Wayne  Morse's  Subcommittee  on  Retailing 
asked  GM  to  give  us  some  fairly  broad-gauge 
information  on  costs  and  profits,  by  product 
lines  and  divisions. 

We  did  not  eubp>oena  the  Information,  we 
merely  asked  for  It  politely.  GM  politely  de- 
clined. OM  did  not  then  and  does  not  now 
think  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  how  the 
Automotive  Group  Is  doing,  separately,  much 
less  the  Chevrolet  Division.  So  far,  public 
policy  has  been  to  let  them  get  away  with 
that  arrogant  attitude.  But  X  think  that  OM 
thinks  that  public  policy  Is  going  to  change 
on  that,  and  fairly  soon.  And  so  one  reason 
for  these  shifts — perhaps  a  minor  reason  but 
still  a  reason — will  be  to  make  divisional  re- 
pwrtlng,  when  it  comes,  as  confusing  as  pos- 
sible and  as  little  useful  to  competition  as 
possible.  The  operating  results  of  the  Oeneral 
Motors  Assembly  Division,  management  may 
feel,  will  tell  less  that  is  meaningful  and 
helpful.  If  they  ever  have  to  publish  division- 
al results,  than  would  the  results  of  the 
Chevrolet  Division  as  previously  constituted, 
when  It  was  really  a  separate  complete  auto 
company  within  a  company 

If  General  Motors  believes  that  there  is 
going  to  be  Increasing  pressure  for  less  cor- 
porate secrecy  and  more  corporate  Informa- 
tion disclosure,  they  are  right.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly  will  be  starting  hearings 
on  corporate  secrecy  on  November  9.  and  my 
hope  Is  that  those  hearings  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  public  policy. 

Eventually.  I  suspect  and  I  certainly  hope, 
we  are  going  to  have  segmental  financial 
reporting  from  the  glart  corporations  of  this 
country  on  the  basis  of  standard  Industrial 
classifications,  the  SIC  codes.  That  will  be 
better  than  reporting  on  divisions  or  groups 
or  any  other  arbitrary,  changeable  basis.  Tlie 
subcommittee's  next  series  of  hearings  will 
ask  economists  and  Industrialists,  union 
leaders  and  consumer  advocates,  auto  makers 
and  auto  dealers  to  come  in  and  tell  why  this 
country  should  or  should  not  move  out  of 
the  present  era  of  giant  corporation  secrecy 
and  into  an  era  that  we  might  call  "the  open 
society."  an  era  when  the  giant,  conglomerate 
corporations  will  have  to  live  with  the  Idea  of 
"open  profits  openly  arrived  at." 
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I  hop*  that  OM  Lb  only  ch«aglng  its  oi  ga- 
tUuttion*!  structure  tor  greater  efficiency  md 
co6t  aavlngB.  U  so,  more  power  to  them.  3ut 
to  the  extent  that  their  purpose  Is  to  j  re- 
aerre  and  entrench  their  historic  pollcla  of 
secrecy,  I  predict  that  they  will  not  buco  ed. 


[Prom  Automotive  News,  Sept.  27,  197;  ) 

Sbcbbct  Hxasino,  Noy.  0 — OM  Move  To  C  kn- 

TSAUZI  PACxa  Sknatx  Scxuttnt 

Washznoton. — The  movements  toward  Cen- 
tralization at  Oeneral  Motors  reported  In  the 
Sept.  30  Issue  of  Aotomottve  Nrws  are  ex- 
pected to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  C  on- 
gress  here  later  in  the  year. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin  Deiao- 
crat.  said : 

"If  General  Motors  believes  that  thers  Is 
going  to  be  Increasing  pressure  for  less  ;or- 
porate  secrecy  and  more  corporate  Inforna- 
tlon  disclosure.  It  is  right." 

Senator  Nelson  chairs  the  Senate  S^iall 
BusLneas  subcommittee,  which  held  extei^lve 
hearings  on  competition  In  the  auto  Induitry. 

The  committee  is  planning  hearings)  on 
corporate  secrecy  to  start  Nov.  9.  1 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan  Deeao- 
cratlc  and  chairman  of  the  Setuite  Antitrust 
subcommittee,  has  announced  his  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  on  economic  con4en- 
tratlon.  I 

With  reference  to  the  Automotivk  Nprws 
article,  Balph  Nader,  who  baa  been  a  g^lfly 
to  OM,  commented : 

"There  was  once  a  time  that  Oeneral 
Motors  justified  its  oligopolistic  dominance 
over  the  auto  industry  by  jjointing  proadly 
to  its  separate  manufacturing  divisions;  s|nce 
they  tenaciously  competed,  the  firm  claii^ied, 
no  breakup  was  necessary. 

"Now  that  OM  has  mooted  that  justii  ca- 
tion, a  new  reason  arises  from  the  aahe  i  of 
the  old :  Not  that  a  breakup  Is  not  neceaa  u-y, 
but  that  it  is  impoasible.  Why?  Because  <  en- 
trallzation  supposedly  presents  the  gov(  rn- 
ment  with  an  unsolvable  Solomon-  like 
riddle — how  to  divide  one  in  half." 

Nader  suggested  that  the  governn  ent 
should  Invest  the  requisite  manpower  nto 
an  antitrust  suit  to  break  up  QM,  which  he 
said.  Is  six  to  16  times  li-rger  than  the  «  on- 
omies  of  scale  require,  "according  to  con  ob- 
oratlng  economic  studies  cited  in  The  Cl(  sed 
Enterprise  System  (Pages  464-6)." 

If  a  breakup  can't  be  done  under  pret  ent 
law.  new  legislation  should  be  found.  Nider 
said. 

Nelson  asserted  that  OM  Is  a  "larger  po<  rer, 
in  terms  of  money  handled,  than  any  but 
22  sovereign  nations  of  the  world — a  II  ttle 
smaller  than  Switzerland  but  larger  t  lan 
Pakistan." 

Nelson  believes  that  giant  business  does 
not  have  the  same  "rights  of  privacy  as  %he 
family  plumber  or  the  corner  grocer  "  , 

The  senator  pointed  out  that  the  Issui  of 
disclosure  is  not  unrelated  to  the  Issue  of 
divestiture,  but  thooe  who  cannot  believe 
In  divestiture  can  believe  In  disclosure. 

It  was  in  1968  that  two  Senate  Small  £  us- 
Iness  subcommittees  asked  CM  "politely' 
for  some  fairly  broad-gauge  Information 
costs  and  profits,  by  product  line  and 
visions  and  OM  "politely*'  declined. 

Nelson  explained: 

"OM  did  not  then  and  does  not  now  tt^nk 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  how 
Automotive  Group  Is  doing,  separately,  mfach 
less  the  Chevrolet  Division.  So  far,  pu  )llc 
policy  has  been  to  let  them  get  away  vlth 
that  arrogant  attitude. 

"But  I  think  that  OM  thinks  that  public 
policy  Is  going  to  change  on  that,  and  fa  rly 
soon  And  so  one  reason  for  these  shlfi  g — 
perhaps  a  minor  reason  but  still  a  reaso  \ — 
will  be  to  make  divisional  reporting,  w  len 
it  comes,  as  confusing  as  possible  and 
little   useful   to  competition  as  poaalble 

"The  operating  results  of  the  OM  Asa4m 
bly  Dlv-lsion,  management  may  feel,  will 
lees  that  is  meaningful  and  helpful  If  they 
ever  tiave  to  publish  divisional  results,  than 


on 
di- 


woxild  the  results  of  the  Chevrolet  Division 
as  previously  consrt,ltuted,  when  It  was  really 
a  separate  complete  auto  company  within  a 
company." 

During  the  November  hearings,  NelsoD 
hope*  to  bear  from  union  leaders,  consumer 
advocaites,  auto  makers  and  dealers  to  ex- 
plain why  the  country  should  not  move  out 
of  the  "present  era  of  giant  corporation 
secrecy  and  into  an  era  that  we  might  call 
the  open  society,'  an  era  whsn  the  giant, 
conglomerate  corp>oratlons  wUl  have  to  live 
with  the  idea  of  'open  profits  openly  ar- 
rived at.'  " 

Nelson  concluded:  "I  hope  OM  is  only 
changing  Its  organizational  structure  tar 
greater  efficiency  and  cost  savings.  If  so, 
more  power  to  them.  But  to  the  extent  that 
their  purpose  Is  to  preserve  and  entrench 
their  historic  policies  of  aeorccy,  I  predict 
that  they  will  not  succeed." 
.  Senator  Hart  considers  restructvirlng  In- 
dusrtrles  as  no  more  radical  than  a  wage- 
prioe  freeze  and  his  intention  has  always 
been  to  promote  competition  through  vigor- 
ous antitrust  enforcement. 

One  of  Hart's  strongest  beliefs — expressed 
on  Aug.  7,  1971,  at  a  Conference  on  Non- 
Technical  Barriers  to  Innovatlcxi — Is  that 
bigness  does  not  necessarily  mean  techno- 
logical progress.  He  suggested  that  "bigness 
not  only  tends  to  detract  from  inventive- 
ness, but  also  tends  to  stifle  the  inventive- 
ness it  encounters"  and  added : 

"We  need  ways  to  restrict  the  growing 
surge  toward  concentration,  ways  to  free  up 
entry  into  markets  for  new  competitors  and 
ways  to  break  up  existing  concentration." 


:ell 


REGULATION  OP  AIRLINE  PARES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  20  contains 
a  most  interesting  editorial  on  the  prob- 
lem of  quasi-judicial  agencies  regulating 
fares.  The  article  entitled  "Room  To 
Maneuver,"  concerns  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  airline  fares,  but  could 
have  easily  been  about  a  number  of  oth- 
er regulatory  bodies.  As  a  part  of  my 
continuing  concern  with  this  matter,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccwisent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  ?0.  1971 1 
Room  To  MA»n:uvEB 

A  few  years  ago,  American  Airlines  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Spater  proposed  in  a  speech  to 
the  Aero  Club  in  Washington  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  give  each  airline  the  right 
to  freely  raise  and  lower  fares  within  certain 
prescribed  limits. 

The  troubles  the  airlines  have  undergone 
since  Mr.  Spater  made  his  1968  speech  sug- 
gest that  his  Idea  was  worth  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  It  got  from  the  CAB.  It  stUl 
is. 

What  Mr.  Spater  was  saying  was  that  there 
are  enough  airlines  and  enough  planes  to  pro- 
vide competition  on  nearly  all  the  major 
routes  In  the  country.  So  why  not  let  the  air- 
lines compete? 

The  freedom  to  move  rates  would  enable 
lines  to  test  alterations  In  their  fare  struc- 
tures that  might  help  them  fill  up  planes 
that  are  not  profitably  occupied,  doing  so 
quickly  and  unilaterally  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  needs.  The  financial  fortunes 
of  the  carriers  would  then  depend  much 
more  heavily  upon  their  own  ingenuity  and 
agility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public. 
Under  the  present  CAB-dlctated  rate  struc- 
ture, such  fortunes  depend  more  than  any- 
thing else  upon  what  kind  of  route  structure 
the  carriers  have  been  dealt  by  the  govern- 
ment 

The  last  few  years  have  shown  again  that 


there  are  cycles  of  over-capacity  in  the  air- 
line industry  during  which  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  try  to  attract  more  business.  Most 
major  airlines  are  weU  along  in  converting  to 
a  new  generation  of  aircraft,  represented 
mainly  so  far  by  the  Boeing  747. 

The  747  has  been  found  to  be  well  over 
16%  more  efficient  In  costs  per  passenger  nUle 
than  the  old  ger-jratlon  of  7078,  7308,  DC-Ss 
and  8808.  All  that  the  airlines  need  to  cash  in 
on  this  very  substantial  technological  gain 
is  more  businees,  both  cargo  and  passenger. 
A  passenger -carrying  747  can  carry  nearly  as 
much  in  its  cargo  hold  as  a  707  hauling  noth- 
ing but  cargo,  but  some  lines  are  getting  only 
about  a  16%  load  in  the  747  cargo  space  on 
average. 

Relatively  small  gains  in  either  cargo  or 
passenger  load  factors,  or  both,  for  the  7478 
could  make  a  big  difference  In  the  financial 
status  of  the  airlines.  Usually  the  best  way 
to  get  more  business  is  to  cut  prices  or  at 
least  to  use  discount  prices  to  promote  those 
parts  of  the  business  that  are  slack. 

Under  the  present  rigid  C  AB-controlled 
rate  structure  a  technically  advanced  and 
highly  efficient  form  of  transportation  is  be- 
ing underutilized.  This  Is  not  only  an  eco- 
nomic waste  but  it  also  lowers  the  incentive 
for  further  technological  advancement  that 
could  easily  be  within  reach.  The  big  Lock- 
heed C-6.  a  military  cargo  plane,  for  ex- 
ample, while  much  maligned  because  of  cost 
overruns,  has  great  possibilities  in  commer- 
cial freight  transportation  that  may  go  un- 
tapped because  of  too -restrained  develop- 
ment of  the  air-freight  market. 

Another  advantage  of  permitting  more 
flexibility  would  be  the  demonstration  that 
competition  isn't  such  a  terrible  idea  even 
In  the  transportation  Industry.  Government 
regulators  have  insisted  that  transportation 
would  be  chaotic  without  their  wisdom  for 
so  long  that  some  people  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  may  have  come  to  believe  them. 
They  might  benefit  from  substantial  experi- 
ence In  the  subject. 

And  if  the  airlines  prove  that  they  can 
handle  the  problems  of  pricing  without  gov- 
ernment help,  who  Is  to  say  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  transportation  Industry 
couldn't  do  the  same  thing?  Once  that  point 
Is  proved  there  might  well  be  some  progress 
toward  a  complete  deregulation  of  transpor- 
tation, which  is  chained  by  regulations  and 
red  tape  that  ceased  to  have  any  reason  for 
existence  many  years  ago. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  woiild  settle 
for  seeing  the  airlines  get  greater  room  to 
maneuver  out  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
them.  Plying  on  automatic  pilot  may  be  all 
right  In  suruiy  weather  but  when  there  are 
.storms,  planes  should  be  In  the  hands  of  their 
pilots. 


THE  FREEZE  AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago,  George  P.  Shultz.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
presented  a  little-noticed  talk  in  Chi- 
cago. However,  his  speech  caught  the 
interest  of  a  number  of  economists.  Many 
of  them  criticized  it,  but  some  praised 
the  speech  as  an  excellent  description  of 
the  economic  policies  followed  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  At  that  time,  the 
thrust  of  the  speech  and  of  the  admin- 
istration's money  policies  was  to  slow 
inflation  without  severe  economic  decline 
by  the  use  of  moderate  fiscal  restraint, 
moderate  monetary  restraint,  and  a  lib- 
eral dose  of  psychological  persuasion. 

I  was  one  of  many  Senators  who  criti- 
cized this  policy  which  stressed  modera- 
tion rather  than  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  or  some  entity  on  wages  and 
prices  as  well  as  action  In  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  American  economy. 
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Traditionally,  inflationary  forces  have 
been  offset  by  a  reduction  in  Oovem- 
ment  spending  and  the  moderation  and 
stabilization  of  our  economic  forces. 
While  our  economy  should  not  be  fine 
tuned  with  a  sledge  hammer,  I  feel  that 
with  inflation  almost  out  of  control  and 
during  a  very  expensive  war  some  more 
structured  economic  guidelines  must  be 
given  priority. 

Considering  the  complexity  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  crisis,  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  our  domestic  unemployment 
problem,  I  applaud  and  welcome  the 
President's  90-day  freeze.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  his  new  game  plan  aggressively 
combats  these  problems.  Our  trade 
enigma  has  been  of  growing  concern. 
Economic  recovery  imder  the  original 
Nixon  plan  might  have  worked  out  if  our 
trade  position  and  threatened  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  had  not  been  such  a 
negative  force  on  the  economy.  The  posi- 
tive action  of  the  President  Ls  an  afflrma- 
tive  step  toward  creating  jobs,  combating 
inflation,  and  dealing  directly  with  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  as  well  as 
Improving  oiu:  international  monetary 
policies. 

More  important,  the  President's  new 
policy  serves  to  stimulate  confidence  in 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  worker.  It 
encourages  the  consumer  to  spend  rather 
than  save,  which  spurs  the  business  cycle 
of  additional  capital  Investment,  new 
plant  construction,  and  additional  jobs. 

We  must  have  this  additional  invest- 
ment to  accomplish  one  extremely  im- 
portant element  of  any  successful  pro- 
gram. That  element  is  productivity.  It 
is  unique  in  that  It  is  the  force  that  can 
lead  an  economic  system  out  of  a  de- 
pression or  stem  runaway  inflation.  In- 
creased productivity  produces  a  higher 
rate  of  employment,  more  incomes,  and 
increased  demand.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum,  in  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy, effective  demand  is  greater  than 
output  anc'  productivity  must  Increase, 
supplying  this  ballooning  demand  and 
stabilizing  prices. 

I  strongly  feel  that  increased  produc- 
tivity can  be  obtained  in  this  country  by 
replacement  of  womout  machinery  and 
equipment,  if  the  President's  tax  package 
containing  an  Investment  tax  credit  is 
passed  by  Congress.  Old  equipment  not 
only  allows  us  to  consume  more  than  we 
produce,  but  is  a  severe  disadvantage  in 
the  highly  competitive  International 
market.  In  short,  we  have  been  suffering 
from  a  recession-inflation  economy.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  productivity  is  the 
key  to  reviving  our  industrial  leadership, 
allowing  us  to  build  new  factories  and  to 
produce  good  products. 

The  President's  policy  is  a  first  step 
to  Increasing  productivity.  I  must  em- 
phasize here  that  the  program  is  a 
freeze,  not  a  set  of  controls.  And,  being 
a  freeze  for  the  period  of  90  days,  some 
inequities  will  exist.  The  freeze  admits 
inequities  but  provides  for  adjustment 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  Presi- 
dent's freeze  puts  a  Ud  on  our  economic 
system,  slowing  its  momentum  imtll  we 
can  Instill  consumer  confidence  In  our 
products  and  production,  thereby  In- 
creasing our  productivity,  taking  us  out 
of  the  present  recession — Inflation  econ- 


omy and  restoring  our  competitive  posi- 
tion In  the  international  marketplace. 

On  August  4.  prior  to  the  freeze,  sev- 
eral other  Senators  and  I  urged  the 
President  to  take  more  aggressive  steps 
to  combat  our  economic  crisis,  at  that 
time  we  introduced  two  bills,  S.  2413  and 
S.2414. 

The  first  establishes  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Wages  and  Prices  specifically 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  set 
requirements  as  to  Federal  procurement, 
guarantees,  loans,  and  grants  to  en- 
courage compliance  with  the  Commis- 
sion's guidelines.  The  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  bill  October  4 
through  October  8.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
legislation  can  play  an  Important  part 
in  making  phase  n  of  the  President's 
program  a  success. 

In  regard  to  increased  productivity, 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion. We  must  Increase  our  output  per 
worker  per  hour.  Any  phase  n  wage  in- 
creases should  be  based  on  productivity. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  my  fellow 
cosponsors  and  I  feel  that  this  measure 
would  make  an  important  contribution 
to  increased  productivity  by  encouraging 
more  efficient  practices,  stressing  maxi- 
mum usage  of  technical  and  managerial 
talent  and  Influencing  wage  and  price 
changes.  The  legislation  establishes  a 
National  Productivity  Council  coor- 
dinating with  regional  and  local  covm- 
cils  to  revitalize  the  production  bsise  of 
our  economy. 

On  September  16,  the  President  out- 
lined some  firm  restraints  moving  his 
game  plan  from  a  freeze  to  a  more  con- 
trolled economy  allowing  for  more 
equitable  adjustment  for  post-freeze 
complaints.  It  is  clear  that  phase  n  will 
contain  not  only  long-range  controls,  but 
standards  for  increases  in  wages,  prices, 
and  rents.  F*urther,  wage  boosts  will  be 
tied  to  productivity. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  consider 
S.  2413  and  S.  2414  as  vehicles  to  effec- 
tively work  out  post-freeze  differences 
among  management,  labor,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer.  A  freeze  of  short  dura- 
tion can  be  administered  on  a  no-excep- 
tion basis,  but  to  put  teeth  in  future 
jawboning  a  rational  more  flexible  ap- 
proach must  prevail  during  a  longer 
period  of  controls.  I  am  convinced,  as 
are  the  other  cosponsors  of  S.  2413  and 
S.  2414.  that  these  bills  provide  an  excel- 
lent start  In  the  right  direction.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  agree. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE  TESTIMONY  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S NEW  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  Just  con- 
cluded 15  days  of  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's new  economic  program. 
The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  will  be  val- 
uable to  the  Congress  In  considering  leg- 
islation for  phase  U  of  the  new  economic 
program  and  in  studying  the  long-nm  al- 
ternatives to  fiscal,  monetary  and  Income 
policies.  On  September  8,  1971, 1  Inserted 


In  the  Record  the  texts  and  summaries 
of  statements  from  the  first  7  days  of 
hearings.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
C(xnmittee  has  now  prepared  summaries 
of  the  testimony  given  the  committee 
since  September  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  staff  summaries  of  the  wit- 
nesses' prepared  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

Milton  Fkisdmam  aitd  Paul  Samuelson 

Professor  Milton  Prledman.  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Samuelson,  Professor  of  Eco-  > 
nomlcs,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, generally  agreed  on  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Administration  on  the  international 
front,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gold  window  and  allowing  the  dol- 
lar to  float. 

Prledman  was  against  any  action  by  the 
United  States  to  raise  the  price  of  gold.  Sam- 
uelson would  have  no  objection  to  the  UJB. 
maldng  a  token  change  in  the  gold  price  If 
this  were  politically  necessary  to  achieve  the 
desired  goal  of  quickly  eliminating  the  10 
percent  Import  surcharge  and  other  prot*c- 
tonlst  devices.  Both  Prledman  and  Samuel- 
son warned  of  the  grave  danger  in  continu- 
ing the  surcharge  for  any  extended  period 
of  time. 

With  respect  to  the  new  domestic  program, 
Prledman  and  Samuelson  differed  sharply. 
Prledman  felt  the  wage-price  freeae  was  a 
mistake,  that  the  economy  was  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  further  stimulation  by 
fiscal  or  monetary  policies  would  only  pile 
up  Inflationary  forces  which  would  i>e  acti- 
vated when  the  economy  was  once  mcM'e  de- 
controlled. He  also  applauded  the  President's 
cutback  of  Federal  expenditures  and  receipts. 

Samuelson  held  that  the  freeze  was  nec- 
essary, was  working  fairly  well,  and  that  it 
should  be  followed  by  an  incomes  policy  with 
teeth  in  It.  He  recognized  some  stimulative 
impact  from  the  President's  fiscal  program, 
but  held  that  the  "mix"  of  spending  and 
tax  cuts  represented  a  distortion  of  the  na- 
tlons  priorities,  with  the  tax  cuts  heavily 
oriented  toward  higher  Incomes,  and  the 
expenditure  reductions  reflecting  postpone- 
ment of  needed  aid  to  the  poor  and  to  local- 
ities in  need  of  greater  resources. 

Samuelson  noted  that  he  had  reviewed 
incomes  policies  in  other  countries  and  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  study,  he  was  convinced 
an  incomes  policy  could  be  helpful  for  the 
U.S.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  au- 
thority to  Institute  an  Incomes  policy  should 
be  avaUable  at  all  times,  even  though  it  need 
not  be  Invoked  permanently. 

Allxn  Faaousow 

Dr.  Allen  Ferguson  is  an  economic  consult- 
ant who  has  extensive  experience  with  the 
Federal  Government.  He  served  as  an  econ- 
omist with  the  Office  of  Price  StabUlaatlon 
during  the  Korean  War. 

According  to  Dr.  Fergtison  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  prograoi  Is  deficient  In  sev- 
eral respects.  It  doas  nothing  to  reduce  con- 
centration and  monopolistic  power.  In  tact 
it  reduces  competition  through  the  Import 
surcharge  and  the  DISC  proposal.  The  NKP 
uses  a  "trickle-down"  ^ppromch  with  most 
stimulation  dlractsd  at  business,  while  the 
low  iiuxane  wortosr  is  ignored — no  posttlTS 
manpowvr  program  la  propoMd  and  valfai* 
reform  is  postponed.  The  sectors  of  the  soon- 
omy  most  In  nsed  of  aaslstanos  are  bypassed 
by  the  NKP:  tb«  poor,  tha  mlnorttMs.  ttks 
citlss  and  the  depreassd  rural  areas. 

An  altariiaUTt  policy  U  propoMd  by  Ik. 
Ferguson: 
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Price*  and  Wage*. — Following  tb«  fr 
wmge-prlce  standards  should  be  announ^ 
which  wovild  be  largely  voluntary.  Howei 
the  power  of  enforcement  should  be  appl$ 
to  large  corporations  and  unions  which  ire 
able  to  administer  prices.  The  import  s^ 
charge  and  DISC  should  be  rejected, 
power  of  regulatory  agencies  to  set  prl^ 
should  be  suspended  and  government  re 
latory  agencies  should  be  reformed  and  ev^ 
tually  eliminated.  The  Antitrust  Dlvlslonlof 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  FTC  Bbotild 
be  strengthened  through  Congressional 
tlon. 

Fiscal  Stimulation. — With  respect  to  bi; 
neas  Incentives,  the  Investment  tax  cr 
should  apply  only  to  small  firms  and 
gress  should  consider  substitution  of  an  i^- 
dlstributed  profits  tax  for  the  corporate  l|3- 
come  tax.  The  emphasis  of  Phase  II  shoi^d 
be  on  the  consumer  and  low  income  groups. 
Accordingly,  welfare  reform  should  be 
pedlted,  unemployment  compensation  pt 
grams  should  be  expanded  and  Indivldv 
income  taxes,  especially  for  low  Inc 
groups,  should  be  reduced. 

AaNOLo  A.  Saltucam 
Arnold  A.  Saltzman  is  president  of  the  I 
grave  Corporation  in  New  York  and  servi 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  di 
ing   World   War   n   and   the   Office  of 
Stabilization    dxulng   the   Korean   War. 
Saltzman  emphasized  in  his  testimony  tt: 
the  economic  crisis  we  are  facing  affords 
opportunity    to    attack    not    only    long- 
economic  problems  but  social  and  politic 
Issues  as  well. 

With  respect  to  the  90-day  wage-pri^ 
freeze,  Mr.  Saltzman  argued  that  the  fr 
regulations  perpetuate  inequitiee,  do  n^t 
regulate  interest  rates  or  certain  other  coi^- 
modltles,  encourage  Inefficiency  and  pose  se- 
rious enforcement  problems.  The  controls 
cannot  be  eliminated  after  90  days.  howev($'. 
since  to  do  so  would  create  greater  problec^ 
than  existed  on  August  16.  , 

The  Phase  n  Policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Salt 
man  Includes  creation  of  an  Economic 
velopment  Board  which  would  have  regul^ 
tory    powers    to    correct    imbalances    in    tB 
economy.  The  board,  appointed  by  the 
ident,  would  also  have  an  economic  plannlt 
function.  It  would  be  able  to  affect  price 
wages,  interest  rates,  renta  and  resource 
locations  to  achieve  the  broad  objectives  le^ 
lalated  by  the  Congress.  The  board  would 
assisted  by  an  Advisory  Council  made  up 
represenutlves  of   labor,   business,   agrlct 
ture.  and  constuner  groups. 


James  Tobzn 

James  Tobin  Is  a  professor  of  Economii 
Yale  University. 

Tobin  emphasized  that  the  United  Sta 
and  other  major  countries  should  take  the 
time  at  arriving  at  new  international  mon 
tary  arrangements.  He  asserted  the  prese 
floating  system  Is  perfectly  viable  and  thei4 
U  no  urgency.  The  10  percent  import  suit 
charge,  according  to  Tobin  may  be  useful  ai 
a  bargaining  tool  In  negotiations,  but  th  s 
United  States  should  resist  any  demand  1 1 
increase  the  dollar  value  of  gold. 

In  Tobin's  view,  the  chief  problem  in  th  i 
domestic   economy   is  stagnation.   He  urge<  I 
that  the  tax  changes  recommended  by  th  i 
President  should  be  modified  to  avoid  an; 
permanent  revenue  loos.  He  suggested  tha 
the  auto  excise  tax  be  suspended  for  only  oni 
year  instead  of  repealing  it.  and  that  the  In^ 
vestment  tax  credit  should  be  limited  to  i 
7  percent  rate  for  only  one  year  also.  Th< 
accelerated    depreciation    range    should    N 
abotlsbad.    and    the    investment    tax    credit 
ahould  be  limited  to  net  rather  than  groM 
Investment.   Tobin  bMleved   It   would  be  a 
mistake  to  postpone  welfare  reform  or  rev- 
enue sharing.  In  designing  incomes  price  poH 
icies.  be  suggested  that  In  any  sector  wltt^ 


high  unemployment,  no  wage  increase  should 
be  permitted  regardless  of  the  productivity 
guldeports.  He  hoped  that  under  current  cir- 
cumstances, labor  and  management  would 
give  wage-price  guldellnas  far  more  complete 
support  than  they  did  in  the  eaily  '60s. 

Akthxtb  J.  Oou>KKaa 

Past  general  counsel  for  several  national 
labor  unions.  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  associate  justice  of  Supreme 
Court,  and  UJS.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  first  point  of  em- 
phasis was  on  price  and  wage  policies,  where 
he  argued  that  comprehensive  rather  than 
selective  controls  were  necessary,  that  labor 
and  management  should  participate  in  the 
agreed  upon  income  stabilization  prograxn, 
and  that  policy  should  be  embodied  in  a 
tripartite  board.  He  also  argued  that  profits 
should  be  controlled,  and  that  the  standard 
for  policy  should  be  stabilization  of  prices  at 
levels  that  do  not  exceed  the  present  ones, 
subject  to  equity  adjustments,  and  wage  in- 
creases should  be  linked  with  productivity 
growth. 

In  the  international  field,  he  argued  that 
we  shoiild  franlcly  acknowledge  that  the  dol- 
lar is  being  devalued  and  move  rapidly  to- 
ward realigning  International  currencies  so 
that  the  import  surcharge  can  be  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  tax  proposals 
of  the  President's  economic  policy,  Ooldberg 
urged  Congress  to  revise  the  proposal  in  the 
interests  of  fairness.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
If  we  are  to  move  towsotls  full  employment  we 
must  make  sure  that  tax  relief  Is  granted  to 
workers  and  consumers  as  well  as  business. 
Penally,  he  said  that  this  was  the  least  ap- 
propriate time  to  delay  much  needed  welfare 
reforms  and  financial  assistance  to  our  cities 
and  states. 

Abthttx  S.  Milxkr 

Professor  of  law  at  George  Washington 
University  Law  Center  and  expert  In  constl- 
tutlooial  law. 

Professor  Miller  presented  a  legal  an«Uysis 
of  the  President's  NEP,  concluding  that  It  Is 
Invalid  constitutionally  and  Indefensible  on 
the  grounds  of  good  public  policy. 

First,  he  argued  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  10  percent  surcharge  on  Imports  violates 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT).  Moreover,  It  represents  a  return  to 
fortress  America  policies. 

Second,  he  argued  that  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  was  constitutionally 
invalid  because  It  gives  the  President  power 
to  do  virtually  anything — the  statute  does 
not  have  standards  that  narrow  the  delegated 
power  within  reasonable  boundaries.  He  also 
argued  that  this  unregulated  p>ower  cannot 
be  justified  by  Invoking  war  powers. 

Finally,  he  argued  that  some  specific  in- 
terpretations of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
were  questionable  and  probably  invalid.  He 
focuaed  on  the  abrogation  of  private  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  August  14th  as  an 
example. 

He  concluded  In  the  note  that  Congress 
should  play  a  more  active  role  in  setting  legal 
guidelines  to  establish  some  sort  of  economic 
Etablllzation  board. 


Samucl   Lttbcll 

Mr.  Lubell  is  a  noted  public  opinion  ana- 
lyst and  author  of  the  current  book  The  Hid- 
den Crisis  in  American  Politics. 

Mr.  Lubell  reported  that  bis  extensive  In- 
terviews across  the  country  Indicated  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  credibility  gap  has 
widened,  that  disenchantment  with  what 
government  was  doing  had  Increased,  and 
that  these  factors  have  great  bearing  on  the 
success  of  th«  President's  new  economic  pro- 
gram. He  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  thU  fundamental 
malaise: 


1.  That  any  price  and  wage  control  pro- 
gram that  follows  the  current  freeze  be  es- 
tablished by  law.  with  clearly  stated  princi- 
ples and  complete  visibility.  The  operations 
ahould  be  conducted  with  the  equivalent  of 
a  gold  fish  bowl,  with  tape  recorders  and  tele- 
scopic photo  lenses. 

a.  That  tax  incentives  designed  to  stimu- 
late industrial  investment  be  supplemented 
by  priority  preferences  for  specific  sectors  of 
the  economy,  suffering  from  investment  ne- 
glect, or  where  distortions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand cause  price  Increases  In  excess  of  the 
general  price  level. 

3.  That  some  part  of  any  proposed  tax  In- 
centives be  skimmed  off  for  an  accelerated 
antl-pollutlon  effort,  tied  to  the  creation  of 
an  Improve  your  country  work  program  for 
the  nation's  youth. 

4.  That  a  new  poet  be  created — that  of  <U- 
rector  of  economic  entry — charged  with  a 
double  responsibility: 

a.  to  coordinate  all  efforts  to  facilitate  the 
employment  of  Vietnam  veterans  and  young 
workers  coming  of  age.  as  well  as  older  work- 
ers who  may  be  displaced; 

b.  To  study  all  governmental  policies  and 
private  economic  practices,  including  the  ef- 
fects of  wage-price  negotiations,  to  judge  and 
report  publicly  whether  oppwrtunltles  for 
entry  Into  the  economy  are  bPlng  reduced 
and  how  that  Is  being  checked. 

6.  That  the  relationship  of  strategic-de- 
fense policy  to  domestic  economic  policy  be 
brought  under  constant,  vigilant  analysis  by 
a  revitalized  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
with  new  vigor  and  direction. 

6.  That  the  Administration  arrange  for  the 
prompt  publication  of  all  papers  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  other  agencies 
that  will  give  the  public  a  full  and  clear  pic- 
ture of  how  the  economic  decisions  relating 
to  the  war  and  our  domestic  economy  were 
made. 

Llotd  Ulman 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations at  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  and  co-author  of  the  authoritative 
book.  "Wage  Restraint;  A  Study  of  Incomes 
Policies  In  Western  Europe." 

Drawing  upon  his  familiarity  with  Incomes 
policies  used  In  various  European  countries, 
Dr.  Ulman  made  the  following  observations: 

Incomes  policy  has  been  most  successful 
as  a  short-run  measure. 

Only  tLatlonal  emergencies  have  provided 
sufficient  Incentive  for  compliance.  The 
avoidance  of  unemployment  has  been  In- 
sufficient; the  prospect  of  a  faster  rate  of 
growth  In  real  Income  has  been  insufficient; 
the  prospect  of  redistributing  Income  In  favor 
of  poorer  groups  has  been  Insufficient. 

Wage-price  freezes  are  frequently  marked 
by  a  drift  of  wages  at  the  lower  levels.  The 
longer  they  run.  the  more  probably  It  be- 
comes that  there  will  be  an  explosion 

There  are  certain  advantages  our  system 
has  over  European  ones.  We  have  long-rua 
flxed-term  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
and  in  our  system  the  drift  of  wages  over 
negotiated  levels  is  minimized. 

Short-run  effectiveness  of  wage-price  poli- 
cies require  two  things : 

1 .  active  union  cooperation 

2  statutory  legal  enforcement  authority 

Union  cooperation  is  dependent  upon : 

1.  some  protection  In  cost  of  living 
Increases; 

2.  maintenance  of  equitable  wage  relation- 
ships; 

3.  special  treatment  for  the  lower  end  of 
the  Income  distribution; 

4.  parity  of  treatment  vls-a-vls  non-wage 
Incomes. 

In  order  to  succeed,  an  Incomes  policy  must 
assure  workers  that  they  will  receive  a  higher 
rate  of  Increaaes  In  real  wages  with  a  lower 
rate  of  Increase  In  non-wages  than  they 
would  had  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy. 

Although  Dr.  Ulman  was  pessimistic  about 
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past  attempts  at  incomes  policies,  be  believes 
that  If  they  are  sufficiently  sophisticated, 
intelligent  and  thought  ftilly  carried  out, 
they  can  be  more  sucoeosful  In  the  future. 

DAvm   QiNSBtrac 

David  Ginsburg  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  Inherent  in  wage- 
price  control  systems.  He  was  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
World  War  11.  As  Executive  Director  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Disorders,  he  Is  also  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  society  when  society  falls  to  de- 
velop programs  of  a  fair,  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive nature.  Olnsburg  did  not  question 
the  validity  of  the  President's  wage-price 
freeze  action.  Nevertheless,  Olnsburg  did 
think  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  i>ollcy.  the 
breath  of  the  provisions  Is  unwise  and  re- 
futed assumptions  that  we  are  now  moving 
Into  a  very  temporary  system  of  controls. 

The  problems  that  we  are  facing  today  arise 
because  of  rigidities  In  the  system.  We.  there- 
fore, need  price  and  wage  stabilization  be- 
cause of  those  rigidities  and  because  of  the 
failure  of  competition  In  our  system. 

Mr.  Olnsburg  strongly  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Economic  Stabilization  Board 
with  a  Wage  Stabilization  Board  and  a  Price 
Stabilization  operating  directly  below  It.  It 
is  essential  to  separate  wage  and  price  stabi- 
lization efforts.  This  is  pt&rtly  because  the 
functions  are  different  and  It  Is  partly  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  that  traditional  p»artner- 
shlp  between  lat>or  and  business  which  al- 
most Invariably  operates  to  the  detriment  of 
the  purchaser  or  consumer. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Board,  as  seen 
by  Olnsburg,  should  be  the  sole  repository  of 
legal  power.  Acting  on  appeals  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Price  Stabilization 
Board  and  the  Wage  Stabilization  Bocutl 
there  would  be  no  appeals  to  or  action  by 
the  President. 

Final  actions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Board  should  be  subject  to  enforcement  by 
injunctions. 


Habolo  R.  Sims 

Harold  R.  Sims.  Acting  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  provided  use- 
ful Information  on  the  President's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  as  It  relates  to  the  members  of 
minority  groups  and  the  poor. 

Mr.  Sims  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
crisis  of  unemployment  In  our  cities  and 
cited  the  President's  action  as  hopeful  in 
trying  to  avert  economic  calamity.  He  never- 
theless warned  that  there  is  still  some  pes- 
simism present  that  the  action  is  too  little 
and  too  late. 

Tax  cuts  are  of  no  value  to  those  who  are 
unemployed.  We  are  not  In  a  demand-pull 
Inflation.  The  consumer  is  the  key  to  recov- 
ery. We  must  now  quickly  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  sagging  employment  and  de- 
mand into  a  huge  reservoir  of  services  we  so 
desperately  need  In  schools,  boepltals,  clinics, 
forest,  and  In  prisons  and  our  outdated  cor- 
rectional system. 

Welfare  reforms  and  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams are  also  desperately  needed  to  realign 
our  national  priorities.  "Things"  are  being 
placed  before  "people"  and  this  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  81ms  felt  that  the  President's  plan  does 
little  to  help  the  blacks  and  the  ixx3r.  Poorly 
r>ald  workers  are  being  told  they  must  oon- 
ttnue  to  exist  on  Inadequate  salaries  for  at 
least  the  next  90  days. 

The  President's  program  Is  well-inten- 
tioned but  It  falls  far  short  of  answering  the 
needs  of  those  farthest  down  the  eoonomlo 
ladder.  After  the  90  days,  the  Nation  should 
be  looking  forward  to  an  American  Domestlo 
Marshall  Plan,  for  nothing  less  can  bring  full 
employment  and  prosperity  to  all. 

LxoNAKo  Woodcock 
President  of  United  Automobile,  AarospMS 
and    Agricultural    Implement    Workers    of 
Amertca,  UAW. 


Mr.  Woodcock  was  highly  critical  of  the 
New  EooDOsnlc  Policy  saying  that  In  Itself  It 
Is  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's previous  policy  and  the  new 
policy  la  equally  misguided. 

Mr.  Woodcock  addressed  his  remarks  to 
three  major  areas. 

Taxes  and  Unemployment:  The  current 
level  of  unemplojmaeiit  is  completely  tinac- 
ceptable.  Tax  cuts  for  low  and  middle  In- 
oome  constuners  would  quickly  provide  jobs 
and  close  the  gap  between  actual  and  poten- 
tial ONP.  The  Inveetment  tax  credit  is  a 
windfall  for  business,  it  will  not  stimulate 
investment  beyond  levels  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  reached,  and  Its  contribution 
to  employment  will  at  best  be  marginal. 
Similarly  ADR  and  the  DISC  proposal  are 
tax  "giveaways."  In  lieu  of  these,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock submitted  his  own  lisrt  of  proposed 
changes. 

Balance  of  Payments:  The  UAW  supports 
the  suspension  of  gold  convertibility  and  the 
temporary  import  surcharge.  To  promote 
price  competition  with  imports,  Mr.  Wood- 
cock submitted  a  formula  for  a  "Competi- 
tion Promotion  Tax." 

Wage-Price  Stabilization:  There  are  in- 
equities in  the  curr«jt  freeze  which  must  be 
adjusted  as  soon  as  the  90-day  period  ends. 
Following  the  freeze,  the  UAW  supports  a 
IMoe-Wage  Review  Board  as  set  forth  In 
HR^10592.  A  price  and  wage  stabilization 
program  will  be  acceptable  to  organized  la- 
tKxr  only  If  It  is  "voluntary  and  tripartite 
and  applies  equitably  to  all  forms  of  Income." 
To  asstire  equity  between  wage  and  non-wage 
Inoomee.  Mr.  Woodcock  proposed  an  Income 
Equalization  Tax. 


ROBEST   V.    ROOSA 

Mr.  RobM-t  V.  Roosa  is  a  ]}artner  In  Brown 
Brothers  Harriman  Sc  Company.  He  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs  from  1961  to  1964. 

With  respect  to  incomes  policy,  Mr.  Roosa 
favors  creation  of  a  tripartite  board  which 
would  issue  guidelines  on  acceptable  wage 
and  price  increases.  The  board  should  have 
enforcement  powers  &s  long  as  inflationary 
preoaures  remain  strong.  The  board  should 
not  act,  however,  until  a  full  review  of  the 
proposed  price  or  wage  increase  has  been 
conducted.  Mr.  Roosa  indicated  support  of 
the  Okun  plan  that  wovUd  allow  wages  to 
Increase  by  the  amount  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity plus  one-half  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  Investment  tax  credit.  Mr.  Roosa 
favors  reinstatement  of  the  credit,  but  at  a 
flat  rate.  It  should  help  to  preserve  American 
competition  with  our  trading  partners. 

The  International  policies  recommended  by 
Mr.  Roosa  are : 

Prompt  elimination  of  the  Import  sur- 
charge. While  it  was  valuable  in  dramatizing 
international  economic  problems,  it  will  be- 
come a  destructive  element  if  retained  be- 
yond 5  or  6  months. 

Gold  convertibility  should  not  be  restored. 
While  Mr.  Roosa  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider a  change  In  the  price  of  gold  if  con- 
vertibility Is  not  restored,  be  wants  to  de- 
emphaslze  the  role  of  gold  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

The  exchange  rates  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  SDR's  and  the  SOR's  would  be  de- 
fined, for  nominal  purposes  only.  In  terms  of 
gold.  If  any  change  Is  to  be  made  in  the  SDR 
price.  It  should  be  a  joint  decision  of  all  IMF 
members  and  not  a  unilateral  action  of  the 
U.S. 

SKNAToa  PHJLir  A.  Hast 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  teaUfled  in  hU  ca- 
fMLClty  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  AnUtnut  and  Moncpoly. 

Senator  Hart  said  that  new  legislation  la 
Qiseded  to  control  the  monopoly  power  of 
large  ooq;>oratlona  If  we  are  to  restore  price 
st»blllty  to  the  American  economy.  The 
wage-price  freeze  represents  a  radical  depar- 


ture from  our  past  economic  poUcleai.  and 
while  It  won't  be  retained  permanently,  the 
freeee  signals  a  movement  towards  some  per- 
manent government  power  over  private 
transactions. 

The  experlenciB  of  the  past  2  years  has 
proved  that  fiscal  and  monetary  polldes  are 
undermined  by  the  pricing  decisions  of  firms 
that  actually  control  the  market.  The  longer 
nm  s<riution  to  the  inflationary  spiral  we  are 
In  ll«e  In  more  effective  application  of  anti- 
trust measures.  While  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  are  perfectly  ade- 
quate tools,  most  Administrations  have  been 
rriuctant  to  use  them.  Enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws  is  such  a  politically  sensitive  Issue 
that  a  new  Congressional  mandate  Is  needed. 

Senator  Hart  suggested  three  possible  al- 
ternatives to  present  authority: 

A  corporate  licensing  system  that  could 
deny  permits  to  firms  with  undue  economic 
ix>wer  and  monopolistic  position. 

A  new  enforcement  commission  with  broad 
powers  to  break  up  existing  concentration. 

Addition  of  more  stringent  guidelines  to 
old  antitrust  laws. 

Lawrkncx  R.  Klxin 

Benjamin  Franklin  Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Wharton  Econometric 
FV5recasttng  Associates;  author  of  An  E;eon- 
ometrlc  Model  of  the  United  States.  192»- 
1952  and  The  Wharton  Econometric  Fore- 
casting Model. 

Dr.  Klein's  testimony  summarized  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  the  p>o8sible  effect  of  ap- 
plying guidelines  to  profits  as  well  as  to 
wages.  This  study  is  described  In  greater  de- 
tail in  an  article  by  Dr.  Klein  and  Dr.  Vljaym 
Duggal  In  the  Wharton  Quarterly,  Summer. 
1971. 

The  following  assumptions  were  intro- 
duced Into  the  Wharton  simulation  model  of 
the  US.  economy:  1)  Wages  Increase  no 
faster  than  average  productivity  growth;  2) 
taxes  on  corporate  profits  are  adjusted  so 
that  after  tax  profit  per  unit  of  capital  also 
Increases  no  faster  than  average  producUvUy 
growth;  3)  Any  extra  taxes  ooUected  In  order 
to  control  profits  are  re^>ent  by  the  govern- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  any  unwanted  restraint 
on  economic  activity.  The  long  range  Whar- 
ton forecast  l>ased  on  these  assumpUons  sug- 
gests that  such  a  policy  would  substanUally 
hasten  a  return  to  full  employment  with  rea- 
sonable price  slabUlty.  The  model  projects 
a  reduction  of  unemployment  to  3.6  percent 
by  mid  1973,  with  the  rate  of  Inflation  re- 
duced to  about  2  percent.  Dr.  Klein's  state- 
ment did  not  address  itself  to  how  such  a 
profits  tax  could  be  administered  in  practice 
or  how  the  necessary  variations  In  Federal 
spending  to  counteract  variable  tax  receipts 
would  be  achieved. 

Dr.  Klein  estimates  that  within  a  period 
of  about  flve  years  price  will  have  stabilized 
sufficiently  that  the  profit  tax  will  no  longer 
be  needed.  Profits  would  stay  within  the 
guidelines  without  any  formal  policy  of  re- 
straint. Thus  he  regards  the  proflts  tax  pro- 
posal as  a  transitional  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent policy. 

LaWKKNCE  B.  KaATTSS 

Senior  Fellow,  Brookings  InstituUon, 
Senior  Staff  Economist,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  1967-1969.  Author.  Sequel  to  Bret- 
ton  Woods:  A  Proposal  to  Reform  the  World 
Monetary  System.  Brookings,  1971. 

Dr.  Krause's  testimony  was  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  international  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
reasonably  aatiafactory  exchange  rate  re- 
allnement  could  be  negotiated  fairly  quickly 
and  that  the  Import  surcharge  should  be 
abollahed  as  soon  as  this  was  achieved.  Fun- 
damental reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system,  which  will  take  longer  to 
achieve,  could  then  be  taken  up  In  a  better 
atmosphere. 
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Dr.  Krmuse  recommended  that  under  a  e- 
formed  International  monetary  system,  1  tie 
United  States  would  not  b«  obligated  to  cc  3- 
vert  dollars  Into  gold,  but  would  define  1  tie 
value  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  special  dra  v- 
Ing  rights.  Dr.  KrauBC  would  prefer  a  syst*  m 
In  which  the  par  values  of  all  curreno  es 
would  be  defined  In  terms  of  SDRs  and  In 
which  official  gold  holdings  would  be  i  e- 
placed  by  SDRs.  The  system  would  also  pi  o- 
vlde  for  wider  margins  around  the  par  vali  ea 
of  currencies  and  for  a  strengthened  role  1  or 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Kxlstl  ig 
stocks  of  monetary  gold  could  be  turn  id 
over  to  the  IMF  (In  exchange  for  SDRs)  a  id 
gradually  sold  by  the  IMF  or  the  World  Ba  ik 
on  the  private  market,  with  any  prol  ts 
being  used  for  World  Bank  programs  of  t^A 
to  less  developed  countries. 


HXNBT  C.  WaLUCM 

Seymour  H.  Knox.  Professor  of  Eoonomlfcs, 
Yale  University.  Member.  Council  of  Ek  t>- 
nomlc  Advisers  190^1960.  Consultant  to  1|ie 
Dept.  of  the  Treasury. 

Dr.  WalUch  made  the  following  suggestlc^ 
with  respect  to  International  econotilc 
pK>Ucy:  the  import  surcharge,  while  It  clearly 
should  be  temporary,  should  be  retained  l<xig 
enough  to  obtain  adequate  new  ezcb&^KC 
rates:  a  new  international  monetary  syst 
should  provide  for  wider  bands  and  Uml^ 
floats;  short  term  capital  flows  might  be 
duced  by  requiring  large  multinational  c4r- 
p>oratlons  to  stabilize  their  overall  fore^ 
exchange  positions;  and  only  the  U.S. 
deficit"  should  have  to  be  settled  in  resei 
assets,  with  any  additional  deficit  arls^ 
from  short-term  capital  flows  being  settle 
dollars. 

With  respect  to  price  and  wage  stabill^- 
tlon.  Dr.  WalUch  advocated  a  surtax  on  a  r- 
poratlons  which  grant  wage  increases  in  <  i- 
cess  of  a  wage  guideline.  Such  a  p>ollcy,  !  le 
believes,  would  allow  market  forces  to  wa  'k 
In  favor  of  wage  and  price  restraint.  Wt  ;h 
regard  to  profits.  Dr.  Walllch  opposed  aiy 
type  of  excess  profits  tax  but  suggested  that. 
If  such  a  tax  were  Imposed,  it  should  ^ 
tiased  on  aggregate  profits  as  a  percent  l>f 
gross  national  product  rather  than  on  ajy 
attempt  to  judge  the  appropriate  level  (>f 
profits  for  Individual  firms.  i 

Dr.  Walllch  supported  the  fiscal  aspects  ^f 
the  Administration's  new  program  both  ks 
providing  the  right  amount  of  stimulus  ajd 
the  proper  emphasis  on  Investment,  ^e 
argued  that  the  tax  system  requires  a  perma- 
nent restructuring  designed  to  give  greater 
Inducement  to  investment  and  that  the  ii 
vestment  tax  credit  will  fill  this  need. 


W.   p.    aULlJtNDER 

W.  P  Oullander.  President  of  the  N^ 
tlonal  Association  of  Manufacturers,  prij 
sented  to  the  Committee  his  views  as  oife 
of  the  leading  Industrialists  of  the  Natio^. 
Mr.  Oullander  has  been  president  for  tie 
NAM  for  almost  a  decade.  Prior  to  that,  He 
held  top-level  positions  at  General  Dynam- 
ics Corporation,  Weyerhauser  Company,  a^d 
General  Electric. 

Mr.  Oullander  expressed  the  Association's 
contention  that  authority  to  control  wagks 
and  prices  should  be  vested  In  the  Cost  Af 
Living  Council  rather  than  in  a  trlpartlfe 
board.  This  poeltlon  Is  based  on  the  prl*- 
clple  that  governmental  authority  shovijd 
be  exercised  by  government  officials.  Tie 
members  of  the  bo*rd.  whoever  they  m^y 
be.  should  be  Instructed  to  act  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  nation,  rather  than  di- 
fenders  of  the  narrow  Interest  of  some 
segment.  ' 

The  NAM  president  pointed  out  that  tlie 
price-wage  freeze  should  be  only  temporaiy 
because  the  entire  price-  and  wage-settiag 
process  ts  Incompatible  with  a  free  entef- 
prtse  economy. 

Emphasizing  the   need   for   an  easing 


the  tax  burden  on  business,  he  urged  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  Investment  credit  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  could  not  think  of  any 
measures  which  would  more  directly  assure 
long-term  growth  of  output  and  employment 
and  the  Improvement  of  produotlTlty. 

Mr.  Oullander  refuted  parallelisms  being 
drawn  that  since  wages  are  being  controlled, 
equity  demands  that  there  be  some  form 
of  control  on  profits.  He  said  that  the  correct 
parallelism  is  between  wage  controls  and 
price  controls.  A  productivity  guldepost  for 
wages,  combined  with  a  cost  pass-through 
system  for  establishing  price  ceilings, 
seemed  to  Insure  balance  and  equity.  An 
excess  profits  tax  destroys  the  Incentive  for 
curbing  costs  and  penalizes  biislness  expan. 
slon. 


FOR  A  NATIONAL  MOBILIZATION  TO 
ATTACK  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  several 
national  opinion  polls  have  conflrmed 
that  the  American  people  consider  drug 
abuse  to  be  one  of  the  three  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  society.  The  principal 
force  behind  this  concern  is  the  fear  of 
crime  caused  by  addicts  seeking  money 
to  maintain  their  habits  and  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  different  life  styles 
followed  by  younger  and  older  genera- 
tions. 

The  major  thrust  of  society's  response 
to  drug  abuse  has  been  to  incarcerate  the 
abusers.  By  putting  them  out  of  sight, 
we  have  sought  to  keep  them  from  of- 
fending our  sensibilities.  Tragically,  the 
harm  caused  to  both  society  and  to  the 
individuals  involved  far  outweighs  any 
benefits  of  this  approach.  Disrespect  for 
the  law  has  been  only  one  by-product. 
Our  prisons  themselves  have  become  pro- 
moters of  drug  abuse,  turning  loose  on 
society  even  more  drug  abusers. 

We  must  make  a  serious  commitment 
to  fight  drug  abuse,  but  that  commitment 
must  be  positive.  It  must  emphasize  edu- 
cation, treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
rather  than  incarceration  and  imprison- 
m"nt.  Recently,  an  article  written  by 
Jerry  Finkelstein,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Democratic  Committee  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unhooking  Addicts 
(By  Jerry  Plnkelstein) 

An  astronaut,  back  from  the  moon,  dis- 
plays symptoms  of  an  unknown  disease.  The 
disease  spreads,  killing  many  and  perma- 
nently disabling  most  of  those  who  contract 
it.  What  comes  next? 

Any  science  fiction  fan  knows  that  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency  and 
appoints  a  czar  with  plenary  powers  to  meet 
the  threat. 

Men.  money  and  materials  would  be  co- 
opted. 

Red  tape  would  dissolve. 

All  who  could  conceivably  contribute  to 
solving  the  problems  would  do  so.  willy-nilly. 

The  Manhattan  Project,  the  New  Deal  and 
the  space  program  would  be  dwarfed  by  com- 
parison. And  the  finest  minds,  backed  by  the 
resources  and  power  of  our  country,  would 
solve  the  problems.  The  threat  would  be 
overcome. 

That  la  fantasy.  But  Is  reality  better?  We 
have  our  own  mutating  Andromeda  Strain  In 
the  opiates,  barbiturates,  ampheUmines  and 


hallucinogens.  Cocaine  has  re-emerged  and 
laboratories  are  inventing  synthetics  and  de- 
rivatives faster  than  they  can  be  outlawed. 
Instead  of  infection  we  have  addiction. 

Our  present  Andromeda  Strain  did  not 
come  from  the  moon  or  outer  space.  It  comes 
from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  via  the  lab- 
oratories of  Marseilles,  the  hemp  fields  of 
Mexico,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  great 
universities  and  from  dozens  of  other  sources. 
It  Is  spread  by  human  rats  and  lice  rather 
than  more  primitive  vectors.  It  does  not  kUl 
quickly  and  cleanly  nor  disable  neatly  and 
tidily.  It  also  degrades. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  scope  of 
the  drug  crisis.  Anyone  who  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  a  drug  epidemic  must  be 
a  newly  trained  translator  In  Peking. 

What  do  we  actually  have  to  meet  the  drug 
crisis?  Piecemeal  programs  and  minuscule 
financing.  Temporizing  statements  and  dan- 
gerous panaceas. 

The  lack  of  basic  research  is  frightening. 
We  know  more  about  moon  rocks  than  mari- 
juana. Is  it  dangerous  or  not?  Should  we 
legalize  it  or  claas  it  with  the  hard  drugs? 
Ironically,  the  only  answer  given  as  to  vrby 
naarijuana  and  other  hallucinogens  should 
not  be  legalized  comes  not  from  science  but 
from  history.  Only  two  societies  tolerated  the 
widespread  use  of  hallucinogens:  the  Arab, 
which  then  managed  to  turn  the  most  fertile 
part  of  its  world  Into  a  desert;  and  peyote- 
chewing  tribes,  whose  noblest  hour  came  as 
their  hearts  were  ripped  out  as  human  sacri- 
fices to  foreign  gods. 

As  to  hard  drugs,  a  current  palliative  is 
methadone,  which,  like  herein,  is  a  derivative 
of  opium.  Even  as  a  palliative,  this  is  inade- 
quate: and  we  must  heed  the  nagging  mem- 
ory that  the  original  use  of  heroin,  as  the 
authority  Hindesmlth  notes,  was  "as  a  non- 
hablt-fonning  substitute  for  opium  or  mor- 
phine or  as  a  cure  for  drug  addiction." 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  strongly 
financed,  well -coordinated  mobUlzatlon  of 
the  nation's  resources  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  na- 
tional  disaster  and  disgrace. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  many  dlf- 
flcult  problems  and  found  solutions  tlirough 
massive  injections  of  money  and  talent. 
Drug  abuse  should  be  approached  in  the 
same  manner. 

Why  haven't  the  obvious  steps  been  taken? 

Cost  should  be  no  consideration.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  produced  the  atomic  tximb — 
and  radioactive  Isotopes  are  a  mainstay  of 
modem  medicine. 

The  space  program  put  men  on  the 
moon — and  whole  industries  produce  un- 
dreamt of  products  (including  advanced 
prosthetics)  as  a  result. 

Can  one  conceive  of  the  potential  by- 
products of  the  war  on  addiction?  Wholly 
apart  from  the  heartbreak  tragedies  pre- 
vented, the  crime  and  corruption  uprooted, 
and  the  malaise  of  fear  eliminated,  we  can 
predict  priceless  discoveries  in  biochemistry, 
psychology  and  many  other  fields. 

Who  would  oppose  any  remotely  reason- 
able steps  taken? 

Industrialists  with  billions  lost  annually 
from  lowered  productivity,  absenteeism  and 
theft? 

Unions  with  their  members  fearful  for 
their  children? 

Farmers  with  the  Infection  now  spreading 
to  the  most  remote  communities? 

Churches? 

Blacks? 

Judges  and  lawyers? 

Physicians? 

Shopkeepers? 

Liberals? 

Conservatives? 

Only  organized  crime  would  oppose  a  war 
on  addiction. 

How  old  are  your  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters? I  have  two  granddaughters  and 
hops  for  more,  I  would  revere  any  man  who 
could  wipe  out  addiction — and  so  would  yoa 
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Polio  crippled,  but  it  did  not  debase.  Can- 
cer kills,  but  It  does  not  degrade. 

We  honored  Dra.  Salk  and  Sabin  for  con- 
quering polio.  A  greater  mantle  awaits  the 
conqueror  of  cancer. 

Why  has  no  one  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  Blr.  Antl -Addiction?  Is  It  l>ecause  the 
job  of  making  any  serious  impact  is  too  great 
for  anyone  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

The  President  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
Already,  with  the  freeze,  he  has  esublished 
that  he  has  the  capacity  for  taking  drastic 
action,  together  with  the  abUlty  to  accept 
ideas  from  others  regardless  of  party.  I  pray 
that  he  wll',  use  his  great  powM-s  against  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind  and  start  to  van- 
quish drug  addiction  now.  We  can't  wait. 

Jerry  Finkelstein  is  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Democratic  Party,  and  publisher 
of  The  New  York  Law  Journal. 


WHY  THE  IMPORT  SURCHARGE  IS 
NECESSARY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  told  repeatedly  that  a  continuation 
of  the  10 -percent  Import  surcharge  will 
bring  dire  consequences  for  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  surcharge  must 
be  maintained  until  we  obtain  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  by  the  administration — 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
system,  an  end  to  unfair  trade  practices 
and  barriers,  and  a  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  sharing  the  cost  of  free  world 
defense. 
^  The  danger  lies  not  in  imposing  or  in 
maintaining  the  Import  surcharge,  but 
in  yielding  before  we  have  obtained  the 
necessary  reforms. 

President  Nixon  proclaimed  this  sur- 
charge on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy.  This  Commission,  es- 
tablished on  May  21,  1970,  has  examined 
the  principcd  problems  in  the  field  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  and  investment  and  was 
requested  to  produce  recommendations 
designed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
changing  world  economy. 

The  Commission  stated  that  there  was 
an  urgent  need  for  action  and  that  first 
priority  should  be  given  to  correcting 
certain  of  our  immediate  problems  by 
the  imposition  of  a  uniform  import  tax. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  surcharge  is  nec- 
essary and  will  remain  until  our  trading 
partners  remove  their  trade  barriers.  I 
agree  with  this. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
public  can  be  misled  by  opponents  of  the 
surcharge.  Consider  the  statements  at- 
tributed to  Hendrlk  Houthakker,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  He  declared  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  being  "entirely  unrealistic"  in 
its  use  of  the  10-percent  surcharge  as  an 
international  bargaining  weapon.  Earlier 
Mr.  Houthakker  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  imports 
not  infrequently  are  blamed  for  develop- 
ments of  purely  domestic  origin. 

In  fact  there  are  relatively  few  Important 
sectors  of  the  economy  where  imports  con- 
stitute a  large  enough  percentage  of  supply 
to  affect  employment  and  profits  to  a  serious 
extent.  The  notion  that  we  are  being  flooded 
with  imports  will  not  bear  examination.  In 
1967,  the  last  year  for  which  coix4>rebenslTe 


data  are  avaUable,  there  were  only  26  four- 
digit  manufacturing  Industries  (out  of  a 
total  of  about  400)  where  imports  accounted 
for  30  percent  or  more  of  total  shipments; 
these  25  Industries  represented  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  domestic  shipments  in  all 
manufacturing.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  these  figures  will  be  very  different  for 
more  recent  years. 

Even  though  the  impact  of  Imports  is  fre- 
quently exaggerated,  it  remains  true  that  the 
burden  of  adjustment  may  be  too  heavy  for 
any  particular  Industry  to  bear.  This  Is  why 
adjustment  assistance  may  be  necessary. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Houthakker  Is 
directly  contrary  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Policy  and  other  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade. 

Mr.  Houthakker  appears  to  be  telling 
tis  first,  we  really  do  not  have  a  problem 
and,  second,  if  we  do,  we  can  offer  work- 
ers displaced  by  imports  a  form  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  called  "adjust- 
ment assistance."  It  is  merely  another 
form  of  temporary  public  welfare. 

Fortimately,  this  coimtry  has  finally 
recognized  that  we  are  in  deep  trouble  in 
international  trade — trouble  far  more  se- 
vere and  important  to  the  Nation  than 
the  public  had  been  led  to  believe.  The 
traditional  U.S.  surplus  on  merchsmdlse 
trade,  relied  upon  to  offset  deficits  on 
other  accounts,  has  disappeared  since  its 
peak  in  1964.  Since  that  time  the  growth 
of  U.S.  imports  has  well  outstripped  the 
growth  of  exports  and  has  led  to  a  total 
deficit  of  $14  billion  from  1966  through 
1970. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  President 
by  the  Commission  on  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy  recom- 
mended a  surcharge  and  the  President 
has  tsiken  an  obvious  and  much  needed 
step  to  reverse  our  critical  trade  problem. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  brlefiy  explore 
some  of  the  Important  factors  which  have 
had  significant  detrimental  effects  on 
merchandise  trade. 

First,  the  combination  of  the  value- 
added  tax  and  the  related  adjustment  of 
border  taxes  imposed  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  on  imi>orts.  This 
system  of  taxation  on  imports  allows  the 
EEC  to  subsidize  their  exports  by  provid- 
ing a  tax  rebate.  For  Instance  France  has 
a  border  tax  of  up  to  33  percent  on  most 
industrial  products.  The  EEC  appears  to 
be  moving  to  a  uniform  rate  of  15-per- 
cent tax  on  imports  and  an  equal  rebate 
on  exports.  How  does  that  compare  with 
a  mere  10-percent  import  swcharge? 

Second,  the  variable  Import  levies  im- 
posed by  the  EEC  on  agrlcultursd  im- 
ports. This  system  under  which  duties 
are  assessed  on  food  imports  to  bring 
prices  up  to  the  relatively  high  EEC  level 
is  equivalent  to  a  tarlfT  of  35  percent. 
This  is  higher  than  the  agricultural  tar- 
iff of  any  other  industrial  country.  The 
variable  levy  also  enables  the  EEC  to 
subsidize  their  exports  to  third  countries 
In  competition  with  the  United  States. 
How  does  this  compare  with  a  mere  10- 
percent  import  surcharge? 

Third,  the  closed  Japanese  market. 
Japan  has  one  of  the  most  highly  pro- 
tected markets  In  the  world.  With  a 
closed  domestic  market  insulated  against 
foreign  competition,  domestic  prices  can 
be  easily  fixed  at  a  high  6gwce.  Japan 


charges  its  own  people  more  money  for 
domestically  consumed  manufactured 
products  than  they  charge  for  the  same 
products  shipped  here,  thus  subsidizing 
their  exports  to  penetrate  and  take  over 
American  markets.  Now  let  us  consider 
tariffs  on  two  products  that  have  been 
fioodlng  this  market — autos  and  tele- 
vision sets. 

The  Japanese  can  put  a  TOjrota  in  the 
United  States  for  $50  In  duty  while  It 
costs  us  $450  to  put  a  comparably  priced 
car  in  Japan.  From  1968  to  1972  the 
U.S.  tariffs  on  imported  television  sets 
were  to  be  reduced  from  10  to  15  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  Japanese 
duty  on  imported  sets  was  to  be 
reduced  from  24  to  11  percent.  The 
Japanese  later  announced  that  tariff 
rates  were  to  be  cut  to  7.5  percent.  While 
this  sounds  encouraging,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  cannot  sell  one  TV  set 
or  auto  in  Japan.  Hence,  7.5  percent  of 
nothing  is  really  no  better  than  24  per- 
cent of  nothing.  The  tariff  disparity  of 
$450  to  $50  for  autos  is  considerable,  yet 
this  figure  is  meaningless  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Japanese  have  almost  in- 
surmountable barriers  for  American  cars. 
How  does  this  compare  with  a  mere  10- 
percent  Import  surcharge? 

Fourth,  in  the  area  of  export  sub- 
sidies and  Incentives,  our  trading  part- 
ners provide  a  whole  host  of  subsidies 
such  as  direct  export  subsidies,  rebates  of 
taxes  by  virtue  of  exportations,  preferred 
tax  treatment,  currency  manipulations 
in  favor  of  exports,  export  financing  and 
insurance,  and  price  supports. 

These  subsidies  are  verified  when  we 
compare  the  excess  of  domestic  prices 
over  export  prices.  Fred  J.  Borch,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Electric 
Co.,  presented  a  table  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  showing  how 
the  governments  of  our  trading  partners 
help  exporting  industries  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  consumers. 

EXCESS  Of  DOMESTIC  PRICE  INDEXES  OVER  EXPORT  PRICE 
INDEXES 

(E<press«d  in  percent) 
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How  does  this  compare  with  a  mere 
10 -percent  Import  surcharge? 

Fifth,  one  of  the  least  understood  and 
underpubllclzed  elements  in  foreign  trade 
is  the  EEC  discrimination  towewd  J«>an. 
The  dominant  purpose  of  the  early  U.S. 
negotiations  was  to  open  the  markets  of 
the  EEC  for  the  products  of  Japan. 

In  a  display  of  goodwill  the  United 
States  opened  wider  its  markets  for  the 
products  of  Euix>pe  through  tariff  con- 
cessions in  exchange  for  commitments 
by  European  countries  to  confer  trade 
concessions  upon  J«4>an.  While  the  11b- 
erallzatlcHi  of  our  import  trade  from 
Europe  and  Japan  proved  to  be  perma- 
nent, the  Intended  concessions  from  Eu- 
rope to  Japan  proved  to  be  highly  tran- 
sitory.  European  nati<xxs  reserved  the 
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right  to  Impose  quotas  on  imports  f  om 
Japan  to  safeguard  European  indu  try 
and  balance  of  payments.  This  resei  \ra- 
tion  under  article  XXXV  of  the  Gen  ral 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  las 
been  systematically  used  by  Euroi  san 
nations  to  hold  Jat>anese  Imports  at  ay. 
preventing  the  degree  of  Inundatioz  of 
E^uropean  markets  which  has  beo  me 
commonplace  in  the  United  States.  T  us, 
since  most  European  countries  now 
many  categories  of  Japanese  goods, 
coimtry  resorts  to  exporting  those  gc 
on  the  relatively  accessible  market 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  the  Ur 
States  absorbs  30  percent  of  all  Jape 
exports  whereas  the  EEC  with  double  I 
population  permits  only  5  percent  of  . 
anese  exports  to  enter  their  marlet. 
Compare  this  action  with  the  critldbm 
leveled  at  this  coimtry  by  the  EEC  Jfor 
the  imposition  of  the  10-percent  imilDrt 
surcharge. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  first  timet  in 
years  this  country  has  a  lever  to  encciir- 
age  our  trading  partners  to  eliminate  ^he 
above  inequities  and  uivfair  trade  ps 
tices.  Today  our  trading  partners 
stand  on  their  competitive  feet.  It  14 
the  U.S.  Interest  to  be  more  vlgoroi 
insisting  on  trade  reciprocity  and  ne 
tiating  a  reduction  in  tariff  and 
tariff  barriers.  The  10-percent  surcl 
is  the  opening  wedge  to  bring  about  s^ 
action. 


J 


INSURED  EMERGENCY  LOAN, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  fern 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator  Ej4t- 
LAND  and  Senators  Stknnis,  Allen,  DdLZ, 
Bellmon,  and  Long  Senate  bill  2559,  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Hdtne 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
Insured  emergency  loans. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  the  agricultif'al 
credit  Insurance  fund  to  make  Farmers 
Home  Administration  emergency  loins 
and  sell  them  as  insured  loans.  The  pir- 
pose  of  the  bill  Is  to  assure  adequate 
financing  through  FHA  to  farmers  aid 
ranchers  suffering  from  crop  failuresias 
a  result  of  a  natural  disaster.  In  the  pa|st, 
and  under  present  law.  emergency  Io4 
are  financed  by  apportionments  from  toe 
emergency  credit  revolving  fund.  Wlien 
the  amount  of  cash  in  the  fund  is  not  sj 
flcient  to  meet  unforeseeable  demands 
arising  from  natural  disasters  declare<H3y 
the  Secretary  or  major  disasters  decla|ed 
by  the  President,  a  supplemental 
propriatlon  act  becomes  necessary  In  kx- 
der  to  provide  assistance  for  the  di84asier 
victims.  This  bill  would  not  only  mak^j  it 
possible  to  shift  the  source  of  fundrngiof 
the  program  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  but  would  also  make  available 
a  more  flexible  method  of  funding  whEh 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  siu- 
den  and  impredlctable  needs  caused  py 
disaster. 

This  past  year  has  created  a  Bev<[re 
strain  not  only  on  the  farmers  and  rancfi- 
ers  of  this  Nation  but  has  required  ttie 
President  to  request  addition*!  funds  t>e 
made  available  to  assure  the  survival  iof 
agriculture  in  many  States. 

The  drought  and  flooding  conditidhs 
in  the  southern  coastal  States  ^e 
evidence    of    the    perils    faced    by    oiir 


farmers  and  ranchers.  Should  a  delay 
in  funding  the  emergency  programs  for 
disaster  relief  cause  a  delay  in  feeding 
livestock  or  planting  crops,  then  our 
farmers  could  face  missing  an  entire 
"crop  year"  effecting  a  serious  economic 
problem.  This  bill  will  also  enable  the 
FHA  to  reconstitute  farmers'  obligations 
over  a  period  that  will  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  disaster. 


MORRIS  KAPLAN 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Morris 
Kaplan,  technical  director  of  Consumers 
Union  and  a  supporter  of  progressive 
consumer  legislation  died  on  September 
15.  1971,  at  his  home  in  New  Rochelle. 
N.Y.  For  25  years,  Mr.  Kaplan  served  as 
the  technical  director  of  CU  taking  on 
the  task  of  directing  the  extensive  test- 
ing program  and  Insuring  the  accuracy 
and  competence  for  which  we  look  to 
Consumer's  Union  for  guidance. 

Mr.  Kaplan  was  an  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  product  safety  legislation.  We 
knew  him  well  for  the  strength  of  his 
support  for  the  Toy  Safety  Act  and  flam- 
mable fabrics  legislation.  Just  last 
November,  Mr.  Kaplan  demonstrated 
hazardous  toys  which  were  still  on  the 
market  due  to  lax  enforcement  of  the 
toy  safety  law.  A  lawsuit  brought  by 
Consumer's  Union  can  be  credited  with 
bringing  about  increased  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  administrators  of  the  toy 
safety  legislation. 

The  public  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  Kaplan.  His  en- 
thusiasm, talent,  and  intuition  made  him 
a  hero  for  the  consumer.  To  his  family 
I  extend  my  sincere  and  deeply  felt 
condolences. 


GENOCIDE:  PROWESS  AND 

INGENUITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  war 
crimes  are  not  new  to  man's  experience. 
Indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  war  Itself 
Is  the  ultimate  war  crime. 

But  what  can  be  done?  For  ages  men 
have  tried  to  find  a  way  to  settle  their 
differences  without  recourse  to  violence, 
but  apparently  no  permanent  solution 
has  yet  been  found. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  continue  to  look,  our 
latest  advances  in  technological  prowess 
combine  with  our  natural  ingenuity  to 
give  man  the  awesome  power  to  terrorize, 
mutilate,  and  kill  other  men — on  a  scale 
vaster  than  his  forebears  had  ever 
imagined. 

Similarly,  the  crime  of  genocide  has 
occurred  in  the  past  from  time  to  time, 
and  has  been  dutifully  condemned  after- 
ward. As  man  has  become  more  profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  war.  the  capacity  of 
nations  to  commit  genocidal  acts  has  also 
become  greater.  Massacres  which  would 
have  seemed  deeply  repugnant  in  more 
tranquil  times  now  can  be  dwarfed  by 
crimes  of  even  greater  immensity. 

Genocide  is  Inherently  a  crime  of  im- 
mense proportions — not  one  murder  or 
two  murders,  but  indlscrlnilnate  mass 
murder  aimed  against  an  entire  ethnic, 
religious,  or  national' group. 

Perhaps  we  caimot  abolish  war  at  this 
time.  But  we  can  take  steps  which  would 
constrain  nations  from  genocide.  We  can 


establish  genocide  as  a  crime  and  create 
procedures  for  trying  and  punishing 
violators. 

That  is  what  the  Genocide  Convention 
does. 

And  that  Is  why  the  Senate  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 


LOS  ANGELES  EMERGENCY  COM- 
MAND AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Intematlonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  is  holding  its  annual  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  this  week.  Mr.  Jerrls  Leon- 
ard, the  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admlnistratian, 
will  attend  the  conference  and  speak  to 
its  second  general  session  today.  During 
his  stay  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Leonard  will 
also  receive  a  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
posed Los  Angeles  emergency  command 
and  control  system. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  write  to  Mr. 
Leonard  and  urge  immediate  LEAA  ap- 
proval of  Los  Angeles'  request  for  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Implementation  of  this 
vital  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

To  the  remarks  therein.  I  would  like 
to  add  the  following  comments.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Los  Angeles  command  and 
control  system  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  way  in  which  military  and  aero- 
space technology  can  be  applied  to  criti- 
cal domestic  problems.  It  was  developed 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  aerospace 
companies.  During  its  implementation, 
unemployed  engineers  and  scientists  can 
be  put  back  to  work. 

We  should  follow  this  first  effort  with 
other  Federal  spending  which  will  en- 
courage private  Industry  to  explore  other 
ways  to  solve  our  problems  here  at  home. 
If  we  abandon  the  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  unnecessary  expenditures  of 
strategic  armaments,  we  will  have  the 
money  we  need  for  more  police  systems 
like  the  one  in  Los  Angeles,  mass  transit 
for  our  cities,  and  health  care  for  our 
people,  young  and  old. 

But  we  will  not  solve  our  domestic 
problems  if  we  continue  to  fimd  our  pro- 
grams In  a  piecemeal  fashion.  As  long  as 
each  of  the  50  States  is  forced  to  do  Its 
own  research  on  police  or  other  needed 
programs,  we  will  be  faced  with  duplica- 
tion and  our  progress  will  be  minimal. 
Instead,  we  must  have  Federal  backing 
for  pilot  projects  like  the  command  and 
control  system  in  Los  Angeles.  These 
will  provide  examples  for  other  Juris- 
dictions. In  addition,  we  must  develop 
central  procurement  systems  that  will 
reduce  costs  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
quicker  and  more  efficient  implementa- 
tion of  vital  domestic  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Washington,  DC.  September  24,  1971. 
Mr   jERRis  Leonard, 

Adminiatrator,  Law  En/orcement  AaaUtoTice 
AdminUtration.    Attorney    General    Of- 
fice, WojhiTigton,  D.C. 
Re  LEAA  Grant  Application  P7 1-309 

Dhai  Ma.  Leonard:  Recently,  at  a  hearing 
of  my  BUboommlttee  on  Production  and 
StabUlsatlon.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive testimony  regarding  the  proposed  Los 
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Angeles  Emergency  Command  Control  Com- 
munications System.  To  Implement  the  sys- 
tem, the  City  has  appUed  for  a  four  year 
grant  of  »43.929368  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment ABslsiance  Administration  (LEAA),  to 
be  matched  by  S14.643.289  In  City  funds.  Its 
first  year  request  la  $4,601,721. 

I  was  tremendously  Impressed  with  this 
project  and  believe  It  will  greatly  improve 
law  enforcement  In  the  future.  It  U  truly  a 
space  age  communications  system  for  to- 
day's police  departments. 

I  am  Informed  that  you  wUl  soon  receive 
a  demonstration  of  this  project.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  I  am  wrlt;:ig  you  now  to  \irge  ap- 
proval and  full  funding  of  this  vital  program. 

The  project  will  be  a  national  Investment 
In  improved  law  enforcement  which  sJmost 
certainly  will  pay  dividends  In  more  efficient 
police  work  and  crime  reduction  In  every 
state. 

Police  dispatch  time  will  be  reduced  by 
60',  .  Thus,  more  criminals  will  be  apprehend- 
ed faster.  Costs  will  be  lower.  Officers"  lives 
will  be  saved  and  citizens  ■will  be  better  pro- 
tected. Police  morale  will  be  Improved.  And 
during  civil  disturbances  or  natural  disasters 
such  Eis  floods  or  fires  thousands  of  lives 
could  be  saved.  (During  the  recent  San 
Fernando  Valley  earthquake,  for  example. 
tens  of  thousands  of  residents  had  to  be 
evacuated  on  an  emergency  basis.  Police 
communications  systems  were  already  over- 
loaded. If  the  proposed  high-speed  computer- 
ized communications  system  had  been  In  ex- 
istence, police  calls  could  have  been  handled 
much  faster  and  more  efficiently.) 

Lo6  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis 
had  Informed  me  that  the  system,  when 
fully  operational.  wlU  save  the  City  $77  mil- 
lion over  a  ten-year  period.  This  Is  In  addition 
to  less  tangible  benefits  such  as  Improved 
crime  control,  faster  reaction  to  emergencies 
and  police  safety. 

The  savings  will  continue  after  the  ten 
year  period.  Chief  Etevls  estimates  that  the 
present  manual  communications  system, 
utilizing  standard  two-way  voice  radio  ap- 
paratus, will  cost  Los  Angeles  about  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  to  operate.  The  proposed  com- 
puter system  will  cost  only  $5  million  to 
operate. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  huge  geographical  sprawl 
(463  square  miles)  and  unique  police  com- 
munications problems.  It  Is  thus  an  Ideal 
testing  ground  for  development  of  new  and 
needed  communications  systems. 

In  addition  to  geographic  problems.  Los 
Angeles  has  fewer  policemen  In  ratio  to 
population  than  heavier  populated  eastern 
cities  Its  ratio  Is  about  two  and  a  half 
policemen  per  thousand  population  versus 
four  policemen  per  thousand  In  many  large 
cities  in  the  east. 

Development  of  this  system  In  Loe  Angeles 
obviously  could  lead  to  better  utilization  of 
police  all  over  the  nation. 

Small  as  well  as  large  cities  coiUd  benefit 
from  this  system.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
entire  counties  should  not  be  linked  by  cen- 
tral dispatch-communications  centers.  Plre 
departments  could  be  included  In  these  sys- 
tems, providing  dual  advantages  of  savings 
and  better  civilian  protection. 

Last  year  I  asked  In  a  letter  to  police 
chiefs,  sheriffs,  and  law  enforcement  officials 
all  over  my  state  to  comment  on  their  needs. 
The  consistent  response  was  the  need  to  Im- 
proved communications.  I  believe  that  the 
same  needs  exist  In  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Once  the  first  system  Is  Implemented  In 
Los  Angeles.  It  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to 
design  and  build  slnUlar  systems  In  other 
cities.  Thus  the  first  steps  taken  In  Los 
Angeles  will  moan  better  law  enfo*-cement 
In  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  State  of  California  has  begun  to  de- 
velop Its  own  statewide  computerized  com- 
munications system  which  already  is  prov- 
ing   hlKhly    successful.    Loc^l    links    to    the 


state  system  wUl  provide  even  greater  law 
enforcement  efficiency  when  cities  and  coun- 
ties develop  such  systenu. 

But  no  city,  hard-pressed  as  all  of  them 
are  for  funds  to  meet  day-to-day  operations, 
can  Invest  many  millions  In  new  police  com- 
munications network  even  though  It  can  be 
shown  that  such  an  investment  will  even- 
tually result  In  actual  savings.  For  the  fact 
Is :  this  large  amount  of  money  simply  Is  not 
there  and  there  Is  no  way  to  get  It. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  essential  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  finance  projects  such  as 
the  Loe  Angeles  Emergency  Control  Com- 
mand Control  Communications  System. 

I  urge  you  and  your  staff  to  give  this  proj- 
ect your  closest  study. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Los 
Angeles,  after  having  looked  at  several  dif- 
ferent designs  and  performing  cost  tradeoff 
studies,  selected  this  because  It  was  the  most 
effective  and  efficient.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  federal  government  must  assist  local 
governments  through  this  form  of  revenue 
sharing,  and  I  will  support  your  efforts  in 
providing  our  citizens  better  police  protec- 
tion and  law  enforcement.  The  Los  Angeles 
proposal  Is  a  vital  step  In  that  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Alak  Csanston. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  UNION 
LEADERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  here 
in  Wsishington. 

In  the  speech,  it  was  suggested  that 
union  leaders  get  in  step  with  rank  and 
file  workers  in  supporting  the  wage-price 
freeze. 

It  also  was  proposed  that  unions  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  that  they  right- 
fvdly  should  have  of  helping  improve  the 
quality  of  workmanship  in  American 
products.  There  was  a  time  when  unions, 
or  guilds  as  they  were  known  in  the  old 
days,  were  interested  in  pride  of  work- 
manship. Anyone  who  was  not  qualified 
to  do  a  Job  was  drummed  out  of  the  corps. 
Now  the  only  thing  the  imions  seem  to 
think  about  is  how  much  money  they  can 
wring  out  of  employers — and  thus  the 
public— in  their  next  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  of  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Goldwater  on  September  14,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ExcKRPTs    or    Remarks    bt    Senator    Barry 

OOLDWATEH,  of  ARIZONA,  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  FREEZE  ON  POOR  WORKMANSHIP? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honored  guests,  needless 
to  say.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  as  I 
always  am  when  it  comes  to  the  retaU  mer- 
chants. As  most  of  you  know,  my  Intereat 
stems,  not  from  politics,  but  from  a  long  and 
enjoyable  experience  as  a  retail  merchant  In 
my  home  SUte  of  Arizona.  I  know  about  your 
organization,  and  I  know  of  your  deep  inter- 
est In  the  things  that  are  going  on  In  the 
nation's  capital  today  which  have  such  a 
direct  bearing  on  your  businesses  and  upon 
tire  welfare  of  your  customers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  today  to  at- 
tempt to  play  economist  and  to  give  you  a 
long  dUaertatlon  on  my  views  about  our  na- 
tion's economic  and  monetary  and  financial 
problems. 

Let  It  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  well 


versed  In  how  the  situation  came  about.  IPor 
I  was  an  eye  witness  to  much  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  waste  and  irreponslblllty  which 
piled  one  Federal  deficit  on  top  of  another 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  raised  my  feeble  voice 
In  the  cause  of  sound  government  financial 
policies  and  In  warning  about  the  run-away 
Infiatlon  which  would  follow  the  continual 
deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  sxire  you  realize  that  I  am  perhaps  one 
of  the  last  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who  could 
be  expected  to  sanction  wage  and  price  con- 
trols of  any  kind.  But  I  recognize  that  the 
program  outlined  by  President  Nixon  to  cor- 
rect long  years  of  Irresponsible  economics  In 
government  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
weight  of  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  any 
choice.  I  believe  the  course  he  took  was  made 
Inevitable  by  the  Inattention  to  sound  finan- 
cial policy  which  has  characterized  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  much  of  the  last 
30  years. 

It  was  time  for  drastic  action.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
fortunate  that  when  this  time  of  decision  was 
reached,  they  had  in  the  White  House  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  unafraid  to  take  the  steps  that 
were  Indicated,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  his  own  political  future  or  that 
of  his  political  party. 

Now  today  we  find  a  nation  which  Is  over- 
whelming in  its  support  of  Its  President  In 
a  time  of  true  national  emergency.  Coopera- 
tion has  been  given  or  pledged  by  most  Im- 
portant individuals  and  groups  ttiroughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

But  there  are  notable  exceptions.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  union  leaders  like  AFli-CIO 
President,  George  Meany,  and  Longshore- 
men's Boss  Harry  Bridges  doing  their  best  to 
make  the  President's  Job  more  difficult. 

At  a  time  when  an  overwhelming  number 
of  the  American  people  and  an  overwhelming 
number  of  rank  and  file  labor  union  mem- 
bers are  supporting  the  Administration  and 
doing  their  best  to  cooperate,  the  union  le«ul- 
ers  who  over  the  past  years  have  played  an 
Imporunt  role  in  creating  the  mess  are  with- 
holding offers  of  help.  Indeed,  we  find  Mr. 
Meany  placing  conditions  on  his  organiza- 
tion's support.  He  has  actually  presented 
what  can  only  be  called  a  list  of  demands, 
Including  limitations  on  corporate  dividends 
and  profits,  fiexlble  wage  guidelines,  and  a 
tripartite  wage  stabilization  board  with  rep- 
resentation from  labor,  business,  and  the 
public. 

When  I  read  in  the  newspapers  about  Mr. 
Meany's  arrogance  and  hla  demands,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  when  John  L.  Lewis 
threatened  to  limit  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
support  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  In 
World  War  n  unless  his  demands  were  met. 

Now  I'd  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Meany.  In  fact,  I'd  like  to  make  several  sug- 
gestions to  Mr.  Meany.  I  should  like  to  begin 
by  suggesting  that  Mr.  Meany  Join  the  major- 
ity of  responsible  American  citizens  in  sup- 
porting his  Government  in  a  program  aimed 
at  helping  all  Americans,  Including  union 
members  and  their  leaders.  I  should  like  to 
remind  Mr.  Meany  of  the  great  strides  his 
unions  have  made  and  how  much  the  exorbi- 
tant wage  demands  by  some  unions  contrib- 
uted to  the  cost-price  spiral. 

Then  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Meany — 
while  he  Is  so  busy  making  demands  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  corporaUons 
and  of  the  people — if  he  can't  contribute 
something  of  hla  own.  I  should  like  to  aak 
Mr.  Meany  whether  he  believes  It  might  be 
poaslble  to  get  some  old-time  pride  in  crafts- 
manship from  the  workers  whom  we  pay  ao 
dearly.  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  proper  to 
uk  Mr.  Meany  If  be  has  done  anything  lataly 
to  bring  about  a  situation  where  the  Amarl- 
can  homeowner  can  get  some  fair  workman- 
ship and  speed  from  the  plumber  he  calls  to 
fix  a  leaky  faucet.  I  wonder  If  we  oouldnt  m- 
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quire  of  Mr.  Meany  whether  be  sees  any  Ame 

In  the  future  when  a  homeowner  can  hve  a 
carpenter  and  get  a  decent  Job  of  work  Jone 
for  the  exorbitant  price  he  haa  to  pay.  I  won- 
der If  Mr.  Meany's  Influence  couldn't  getftbe 
American  people  better  mechanical  worl^  for 
repairs  on  their  automobiles.  I  wonder  Ifjthe 
union  leaders  who  are  showing  such  aoi  ar- 
rogant, demanding  face  to  a  President  stiug- 
gllng  with  a  problem  they  helped  to  cifate 
might  help  improve  the  quality  of  Amerfian 
workmanship. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  mean  what  I  kay. 
I  no  longer  take  the  pride  that  my  father  ^d 
my  uncle  and  my  grandfather  took  in  |the 
quality  of  Yankee  workmanship.  I  am  kiot 
puzzled  that  we  are  encountering  more  ^nd 
more  competition  from  abroad.  Let  me  isay 
It  like  It  Is — foreign  protfucers  are  malilng 
better  products  than  their  ccxnpetltors  In  ihls 
country.  And  that  goes  all  the  way  up  ^d 
down  the  line.  Better  steel  Is  made  alM^d. 
Better  and  cheaper  automobiles  are  omde 
abroad.  Better  radios,  televisions,  reoor^rs, 
and  other  electronic  Itenu  are  made  abriad. 

It's  about  time  that  we  ask  for  better  ' 
especially  from  the  workers  In  our  hlg 
unionized  Industries  and  crafts.  And  who  I 
ter  Is  there  to  ask  than  the  men  who 
their  chests  and  proclaim  so  loudly  that 
speak  for  the  American  worklngmen  and  ■ 
they  have  the  welfare  of  all  American  w^ 
ers  at  heart. 

It  Is  time  for  cooperation  from  everyoi] 
not  Just  a  few.  The  retail  merchants  in 
country  are  cooperating  by  adhering  to  jthe 
President's  price-wage  freeze.  The  blue  cellar 
workers  are  cooperating  by  acquiescing  to  the 
freeze  on  wages.  Almost  everyone  in  {he 
country  Is  cooperating  with  the  exceptloii  of 
Mr.  Meany  and  that  special  category  of  urmon 
leader  who  has  so  long  felt  he  was  above  the 
rest  of  us  You  will  remember  that  the  Prisl- 
dent  In  announcing  his  new  economic  po^cy 
asked  the  union  leaders  to  cooperate  by  eid- 
Ing  strikes  that  were  then  In  progress  for  ihe 
duration  of  the  freeze  and  In  postponing  <(ny 
new  work  stoppages  that  might  be  comlngjup 
before  the  middle  of  November.  The  anstrer 
was  a  resounding  "No."  Mr.  Bridges  wai  n't 
about  to  end  his  longshoremen  strike  on  i  .he 
west  coast  and  other  unions  made  It  c]  iar 
that  they  would  not  delay  any  strike  action 
merely  because  the  President  of  the  Un^ed 
States  had  asked  for  It. 
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SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTVl 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  share  fie 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  nearly  every(>ie 
in  this  body  feels  upon  the  passing  of  ' 
beloved  friend.  Win  Prouty.  There  h< 
already  been  quite  a  few  who  have  chrfl 
Icled  his  many  achievements  both  in 
out  of  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  adc 
myself  to  Win  personally,  which  is 
way  I  know  him  best.  When  I  rememi 
Win  Prouty  I  think  of  his  modestyj 
modesty  that  cloaked  a  deep  understai 
Ing  of  our  political  system,  a  modeity 
that  helped  develop  his  compassion  for 
the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. I  tWnk  also  of  his  hard  wtk 
and  prodigious  efforts.  These  Yankee  ^r- 
tues  earned  for  Win  the  respect  of  till 
those  who  worked  with  him,  both  thise 
who  agreed  with  as  well  as  those  «|io 
disagreed  with  him.  His  quiet  manner 
made  possible  a  fine  examination  of  prob- 
lems that  would  not  have  been  possifle 
in  a  more  heated  situation. 

Mr.  President,  Win  Prouty  was  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  shall  miss  him  very  mu9i. 
He  was,  to  me,  the  peraoniflcatlon  of  the 
New  England  character  which  has  adAd 
so  much  to  the  American  heritage  tmt 


we  all  cherish.  He  was  living  proof  that 
hard  work  can  and  does  bring  success; 
that  from  a  failure  can  come  dynamic 
achievement;  that  we  do  not  need  to 
speak  loudly  in  order  to  be  heard.  His 
dedication  to  ideals  and  principles  that 
were  of  the  highest  order  brought  his 
proposals  Instant  respect.  When  he  q}oke 
to  us  in  his  mild  manner,  everyone  lis- 
tened. When  he  admonished  us,  all  would 
stop  and  review  our  positions.  Now  that 
he  is  gone  from  us,  a  stillness  in  the  wind 
has  vanished  from  this  body,  a  reflective 
voice  is  no  longer  with  us,  a  prudent 
evaluator  of  ideas  and  ideals  will  be 
missed. 

Winston  L.  Prouty,  rest  in  peace.  Your 
example  shall  remain  with  us  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  the  best  of  our  Republic. 


MILITARY  RECRUITMENT — CREDI- 
BILITY GAP  WIDENS  AS  ARMY  RE- 
FU8ES  TO  ENLIST  EXPERIENCED 
VETERANS  WHILE  CLAIMING 
MANPOWER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  between  July  1  and  September  21 — 
the  period  when  the  draft  law  was  in 
Umbo — Congress  was  subject  to  a  series 
of  dire  warnings  by  administration  oflB- 
cials,  supporters  of  the  draft  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  its  friends,  and  allies  elsewhere. 

We  were  told  that  passage  of  the  draft 
was  essential  for  our  national  security. 
Warnings  were  given  that  we  were  falling 
far  behind  in  volimtary  recruitment.  One 
Senator  told  us  we  were  falling  short  by 
6,000  recruitments  a  month.  It  was  said 
that  nine  or  11  divisions  outside  Vietnam 
were  unfit  to  fight  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  ending  of  the  draft. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  sent  each 
Senator  a  letter  signed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  telling  us  that  the  failure 
to  extend  the  draft  was  threatening  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  We  were  told  that 
the  consequences  of  foregoing  huge  draft 
levies  were  to  imperil  not  only  the  Army. 
but  the  Reserve  and  Guard  units  and. 
Indeed,  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
itself. 

PROPAGAKDA    OVKBKILL 

It  now  turns  out  that  eJl  of  this  was 
just  another  example  of  propaganda 
overklU — the  reason  the  American  people 
have  lost  faith  in  their  institutions  and 
why  there  is  such  a  credibility  gap  in  the 
Government,  especially  the  Pentagon. 

Now  we  learn  that  at  the  very  time 
the  official  spokesmen  of  the  Pentagon 
were  shouting  "wolf,"  the  Army  wm  ac- 
tually turning  away  veterans  who  wanted 
to  enlist. 

The  Army's  recruiting  command  at 
Fort  Monroe  was  sending  instructions  to 
its  recniiters  through  the  Army  estab- 
lishment that — 

There  Is  no  present  need  for  the  enlistment 
of  prior  service  personnel. 

Why,  if  the  Army  needs  20,000  men  a 
month  and  was  only  recruiting  14,000  a 
month,  were  they  turning  away  men  with 
exiperlence?  In  fact,  due  to  their  previous 
training,  it  would  be  far  less  costly  to 
recruit  men  of  experience  than  raw,  un- 
trained, men. 

With  the  husre  Increase  in  pay  voted 
by  Congress  which  Is  shortly  in  the  offlng. 


many  of  these  men  oould  sign  up  even  at 
lower  grades  than  they  left  the  military 
and  still  be  way  ahead  in  terms  of  pay 
and  allowances. 

caisis  coNTarvTD 
As  numerous  Senators  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate, 
much  of  the  manpower  crisis  was  con- 
trived. As  the  Gates  Commission  report 
clearly  Indicated,  with  the  institution  of 
modem  recruiting  methods,  better  use 
of  manpower,  and  reforms  in  the  Army 
Itself,  the  Job  of  recniiting  an  all-volim- 
teer  Army  should  be  a  relatively  easy  job. 
In  fact,  what  the  Gates  Commission  said 
could  be  in  effect  by  July  1.  1971.  the 
Army  has  already  postponed  for  2  years. 
But  now  we  know  that  potential  en- 
listees were  actually  turned  away.  This 
situation  borders  on  the  scandalous. 
It  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  gap 
between  what  the  Pentagon  tells  us  and 
the  truth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  As- 
sociated Press  article,  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday.  September 
25.  1971,  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mantowkr  Caws? — Akmt  Rejcctinc 
RKTuamxs  AS  Laird  Pushes  Dratt 
While  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
was  warning  Congress  of  a  serious  military 
manpower  crisis  unless  the  draft  was  re- 
newed, the  Army  was  telling  its  recruiters  to 
turn  away  veterans  wanting  to  re-enlUt. 

"Current  re-enllstments  of  Individuals  on 
active  duty  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
career-content  of  the  Army  under  Its  re- 
duced structure.  Thus,  there  Is  no  present 
need  for  the  enlistment  of  prior  service  per- 
sonnel from  the  civilian  community." 

These  were  the  Instructions  in  a  Sept.  14 
letter  from  MaJ.  Oen.  A.  H.  Smith  of  the 
Army's  personnel  office  to  the  recruiting  com- 
mand at  Kt.  Monroe  Va.  The  orders  then 
were  passed  on  to  recruiting  offices  acroes 
the  country. 

Four  days  earlier  Laird  wrote  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  John 
C.  Stennls,  D-Mlss..  urg;lng  immediate  pas- 
sage al  the  draft  blU  "in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security." 

L&lrd  said  the  readiness  of  the  Army  would 
be  affected  beginning  In  January  by  a  short- 
age of  trained  men  who  could  be  assigned 
to  units. 

laird's  lettxs 
The  bUl  renewing  the  draft  for  two  years, 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Tuesday  and  Is 
awaiting  President  Nixon's  signature. 

"There  may  be  some  seeming  inconsist- 
encies," Pentagon  spokesman  Daniel  Z. 
Henkln  conceded  yesterday,  "as  manpower 
needs  of  the  Army  and  the  other  services  are 
realigned  In  light  of  continuing  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam  and  manpower  reductions 
directed  by  Oongraos." 

He  added,  "As  we've  said  we  need  the  draft 
to  bring  In  new  men  and  we  also  need  to 
take  actions  to  Improve  the  over-all  caliber 
of  the  armed  forces  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  being  reduced  by  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men." 

The  Army  is  budgeted  to  shrink  to  893.000 
men  by  June,  down  from  Its  1M8  Vietnam 
war  peak  of  1.6  million. 

HICK  ITMXIfPlOTmNT 

Henkln  said  LAlrd.  who  has  been  pushing 
the  administration's  effort  to  find  Jobs  for 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  was  unaware 
of  the  recruiting  order.  There  are  currently 
310.000    Vietnam -era    vetreani    between    the 
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ages  of  20  to  29  unemployed,  according  to 
the  Labor  Department.  As  a  group  they  have 
the  second  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
8,2  percent  compared  to  the  national  rate 
of  about  e  percent. 

Oen.  Smith's  Sept.  14  order  applies  only  to 
veterans  wanting  to  come  back  Into  the 
service  and  not  to  young  men  signing  up  for 
the  first  time.  The  Army  figures  It  will  need 
20.000  new  men  a  month  If  It  Is  to  end 
reliance  on  the  draft  and  become  an  all  vol- 
unteer force  by  mid- 1973. 

But  It  would  seem  the  Army  would  prefer 
taking  veterans  since  they  are  already  trained 
and  the  expense  of  training  new  men  could 
thus  be  saved.  This  would  be  In  keeping  with 
arguments  favoring  an  all-volunteer  force 
which,  proponents  contend,  would  reduce 
personnel  turnover  by  keeping  men  In  service 
longer  and  thereby  cut  training  costs. 

"We  still  need  people,  there's  no  question 
about  that,"  an  Army  spokesman  said.  "But 
we  need  enlistees  for  the  combat  arms.  Oth- 
erwise well  be  top  heavy  with  sergeants  and 
no  privates," 

TOO  MANT  SEHGEANTS 

Veterans  coming  back  Into  the  service — 
20.000  did  last  year— would  retain  their  old 
rank.  A  man  with  two  or  three  years  prior 
service  would  In  most  cases  be  a  sergeant 
E  4  or  E-5, 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  order  bar- 
ring veterans.  The  Army  will  take  back  men 
trained  In  any  of  18  critical  Job  skills.  Most- 
ly in  electronics,  and  those  holding  either  of 
the  three  highest  combat  awards — the  Sliver 
Star.  Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  Medal  of 
Honor. 

SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  condolences  to  those  already 
expressed  by  this  body  on  the  passing  of 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Winston 
Prouty. 

Senator  Prouty  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1958.  a  member  of  my  own  party,  yet 
adhered  to  no  strict  philosophy  except 
that  dictated  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
ideals.  Senator  Prouty  exemplified  the 
virtues  of  moderation,  reason  and  con- 
sideration which  are  the  hallmark  of  a 
statesman  and  a  gentleman. 

Senator  Prouty's  public  career  was 
quietly  and  efllciently  distinguished.  He 
participated  in  government  at  every 
level,  from  mayor  of  Newport,  Vt.,  as  a 
member  and  speaker  of  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives,  and  finally,  as 
a  dedicated  public  servant  in  the  House 
and  here  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Prouty  left  his  solid  imprint 
on  much  of  the  legislation  passed  by  this 
body.  Few  bills  have  been  passed  in  the 
fields  of  education,  social  security,  health 
care,  labor,  welfare,  or  commerce  which 
have  not  included  substantive  contribu- 
tions by  this  quiet,  effective,  hard-work- 
ing legislator. 

I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
same  committees  as  our  late  colleague, 
but  I  do  know  he  had  a  reputation  for 
accuracy,  efficiency,  effectiveness  and 
courage  in  his  dealings  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Prouty  does  not  leave  behind 
the  legacy  of  an  ambitious  man.  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  care  to.  His  legacy 
is  one  of  concern,  compassion  and  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  principles  and  people  he 
believed  in. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  Join  in 
reverencing  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 


league, and  together  with  Mrs.  Bennett, 
extend  sincere  sympathy  and  condol- 
ences to  Mrs.  Prouty  and  the  Prouty 
family.  

SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  REMARKS 
TO  CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  OP  CITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  27,  1971,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  annual  conference  of  the 
California  League  of  Cities.  This  year's 
meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 
it  featured  panels  and  study  seminars  on 
transportation  problems,  social  policy, 
and  intergovernmental   relations. 

The  California  League  of  Cities  is  com- 
posed of  municipalities  of  all  sizes.  How- 
ever, no  matter  what  the  population,  all 
the  cities  are  faced  with  two  crucial 
problems:  providing  quality  basic  serv- 
ices, and  paying  for  quality  basic  serv- 
ices. 

These  are  two  themes  I  stressed  in 
my  remarks.  I  outlined  financing  strategy 
to  assist  "street  level  government"  in  the 
day  in  and  day  out  task  of  providing 
services.  Such  a  program  must  consider 
the  need  for  both  long  term  credit  and 
immediate  fiscal  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsualmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
RucARKs  BT  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humpuret 

For  many  years,  a  popular  television  pro- 
gram began  its  evening  broadcast  with  the 
words.  "This  Is  the  City." 

And  for  many  years,  Americans  thought 
they  knew  what  a  city  wss  .  .  .  tall  build- 
ings .  .  .  concrete  .  .  .  cars  .  ,  .  troUeys  .  .  . 
baseball  games  .  .  .  and  peoptle,  doing  all 
kinds  of  things  and  going  places. 

But.  this  is  not  the  city,  the  tall  buildings 
are  there,  of  course.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
oars. 

But  In  aU  too  many  Instances,  the  spirit 
has  gone  out  of  our  cities.  And  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try.  we  cannot  seem  to  replace 
It. 

"nils  Is  our  national  tragedy. 

We  thought  at  one  time  that  suburbia  was 
an  answer. 

We  were  wrong.  Look  at  Suburbia,  with  Its 
miles  of  neon  lights,  traffic  lights,  and  rings 
of  highways.  And,  the  subiirbanlte  reallaee 
all  too  clearly  that  the  problems  be  thought 
he  left  In  the  city  are  fast  catching  up  with 
him. 

We  thought  at  one  time  that  the  answer  to 
ghettolzatlon — with  Its  poverty,  racism,  vio- 
lence, and  alienation — was  massive  social 
programs. 

We  know  now  that  this  Is  only  part  of  the 
answer. 

The  ghetto  dweller  found  out  that  when 
he  worked  through  normal  channels  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  new  programs,  seldom 
did  anyone  pay  attention.  If  he  led  a  pro- 
test thoxigb,  be  got  action — but  at  a  severe 
and  often  devastating  price. 

And,  In  our  haste  to  solve  the  urban  prob- 
lems, those  Americans  living  In  rural  areas 
truly  become  the  people  left  behind. 

In  all  that  we  have  done,  in  all  the  social 
programs  we  have  passed — there  Is  one  miss- 
ing element: 

There  has  been  no  looking  ahead.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  get  ahead  of  our 
problems. 

Oovernment  and  community  leaders  know 
that  within  26  years,  there  will  be  an  extra 
100  million   Americans. 


This  Is  as  much  a  fact  of  the  future  as  the 
decay  and  deterioration  of  cities  ar.d  rural 
countryside  Is  of  the  present. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  facts 
of  American  life.  Time  to  ask  hard  questions: 
What  kind  of  life  do  we  want?  How  can 
we  achieve  a  better  balance  of  growth?  How  , 
can  we  design  a  national  growth  policy  that 
will    encourage    better    distribution    of    re- 
sources and  population. 
Let  me  answer  this  way: 
We  can  and  must  design  a  National  Growth 
Policy. 

We  can  do  what  we  must — we  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  fall. 

We  are  a  wealthy  country — with  resources 
and  talent. 

But.  we  are  also  confused.  We  know  that 
affiuence  does  not  necessarily  bring  happi- 
ness, that  leisure  can  mean  boredom,  and 
that  we  are  In  danger  of  becoming  frozen  in 
our  own  Indifference. 

We  share  an  anger  at  things  we  cannot 
understand.  And,  we  sense  that  many  of  our 
programs  are  often  wasteful,  stupid,  and  ir- 
rational. 

We  prescribe  rules  from  the  top-down — We 
tell  cities  how  to  manage  their  programs. 
And,  In  the  process  we  prevent  them  from 
utilizing  the  full  strength  of  local  styles 
and  Initiatives.  Our  mayors  end  up  playing 
second,  third,  and  fourth  fiddle  to  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

I  think  this  Is  wrong. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  In  Laoe.  CamtKxUa. 
and  in  Viet  Nam — a  war  that  saps  our  energy 
and  our  will. 

Surely  we  have  learned  our  lesson — It  Is 
time  to  end  this  war. 

This  war  has  consumed  our  spirit  and 
voided  our  moral  strength.  It  has  depleted 
our  resources.  And,  it  has  diverted  us  from 
the  ever-mounting  tough  problems  here  at 
home. 

But.  we  have  learned  something  from  this 
war :  We  know  that  If  there  is  something  you 
want  to  do — then  you  will  find  the  money. 
I  am  willing  to  win  the  only  war  we  ought 
to  be  fighting — the  war  against  want,  disease. 
Ignorance,  poverty,  slums,  and  underdevel- 
opment. 

In  plain  and  simple  language,  are  we  will- 
ing to  mobilize  Americans  In  a  battle  for  a 
better  life  for  our  people? 

We  have  been  too  slow,  and  It  has  taken 
too  long  to  set  our  own  house  in  order. 

We  have  aUowed  local  government  to  be- 
come a  holding  operation — a  custodian  of 
dreams  rather  than  a  cutting  edge  of  social 
progress. 

And.  in  the  process,  a  nation-wide  crisis 
of  conJBdence  in  government  has  resulted. 
I  think  this  Is  sad. 

For  too  long,  we  have  spent  more  money 
on  creating  problems  than  we  have  on  striv- 
ing them. 

And,  In  the  process,  we  have  become  a 
nation  that  Is  privately  wealthy,  but  pub- 
licly poor. 
I  believe  this  Is  wrong. 
But,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
The  70's  must  be  a  Decade  of  Dynamic 
Domestic  Development. 

It  must  be  a  time  when  we  focus  our  re- 
sources on  the  central  figure  of  American 
life — ^the  people. 

It  must  be  a  time  when  we  assist  "Street 
Level  Government" — the  government  oloeest 
to  people — In  the  day-ln  and  day-out  task 
of  providing  servloee. 

It  must  be  a  time  when  governments  stop 
over-promising  and  under-performing 

It  must  be  a  time  when  people  can  call 
City  Hall  and  have  thelr^  sidewalks  fixed. 
th«lr  apartments  inspected,  snow  removed, 
dependable  electricity,  enough  heat  aztd  gar- 
bage collected. 

And  so  when  we  ask  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  It.  our  answer  must  be: 
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W«  are  going  to  bave  a  program  for  otir 
commuratles  that  does  not  ■bort-cbarg«  r4K- 
tde&ta  on  aerrlces  their  tax  dollars  oug^t 
to  buy. 

And,  we  are  going  to  have  a  reallgiunetkt 
of  federal  dollars  that  returns  money  to  Oe 
local  communities  where  government  aad 
people  are  one  and  the  scene. 

But,  to  even  make  a  start,  the  Unltiid 
States  mu«t  have  a  sound  economy. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  U  clear  fropa 
all  the  recent  debates  over  the  economy.  It 
Is  this:  Our  citizens  are  telling  us  that  th4C« 
must  be  more  purpose  to  our  economy  thUn 
Just  buying,  selling,  or  making  proflts. 

They  are  also  telling  us  with  a  loud  add 
clear  voice:  We  can  not  tolerate  a  policy 
that  condones  a  nation-wide  rate  ot  over  8 
percent  unemployment.  And,  Calif ornlass 
are  echoing  the  s&me  words:  They  cannpt 
tolerate  a  policy  that  condones  a  state  un- 
employment rate  of  over  7  percent. 

We  must  have  an  economy  of  Job  crea- 
tion— not  Job  destruction. 

Jobs  mean  food  on  the  table,  clothing,  and 
dignity.  Jobs  mean  that  families  stay  to- 
gether. 

And,  to  OUT  cities.  Jobs  mean  vitality — ati 
enhanced  ability  to  pay  for  basic  services. 

And,  we  also  need  an  economy  without 
runaway  Inflation.  Inflation  robs  us  all.  It 
hits  cities  particularly  hard. 

Inflation  has  accounted  for  over  40  percent 
of  the  total  Increase  In  local  government 
outlays — only  25  percent  was  due  to  Increased 
services. 

An  Incalculable  amount  of  damage  to  fi- 
nancial planning  Is  done  by  Inflation  on  one 
hand  and  recession  on  the  other.  Changes  tD 
the  cost  of  providing  government  services 
Increases  2  percent  for  each  1  percent  rlge 
In  the  general  price  level. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  apparent :  in- 
flation Increases  the  cost  of  govemmeot 
faster  so  that  revenues  cannot  keep  up  tHe 
place.  This  means  new  taxes — or  as  usual.  In- 
creased taxes. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
our  current  economic  recession  will  have  co«t 
state  and  local  governments  over  7  bllUoii 
dollars  In  lost  revenues.  It  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  over  (36  bUUon,  and  It  will 
cost  all  of  us  over  $300  billion. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  tlie 
economy  lately.  And,  many  of  us  have  Idew 
different  from  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Right  now,  however,  what  is  most  Impor- 
tant to  local  governments  are  the  poUclfls 
that  will  prevail  after  the  90  day  freeze. 

As  far  as  local  governments  are  concerned, 
the  policies  of  Phase  Two  miist  clearly  recof^ 
nlze  that  the  financing  of  local  govemmeint 
differs  significantly  from  private  Industrf. 
And.  state  and  local  government  must  be 
consulted  prior  to  any  announcement  Of 
Phase  Two  policies  and  on  a  continuing  basit 
thereafter. 

FISCAL     PKOCRAMS 

A  sound,  healthy  economy  will  provide  the 
foundation  for  fiscal  programs  that  can  pay 
for  basic  services. 

We  need  a  financing  strategy  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  urban  crisis — our  cities  a» 
overburdened  by  debt.  They  lack  an  expandr 
Ing  t&x  base,  and  they  cannot  pay  for  funda^ 
mental  services. 

I  want  to  outline  to  you  such  strategy. 

In  May  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Domestic  Development  Bank  Act  oC 
1971. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  Is  to  provide  as 
alternative  sotirce  of  funds  for  new  school, 
medical,  and  hospital  centers,  day -care  cen* 
ters,  parks,  waste  disposal  plants,  playv. 
grounds,  and  more. 

Under  this  plan,  cities  and  communltl^ 
borrow  money  for  faclllltes  at  rates  contr 
parable  to  municipal  bonds. 

All  lending  activities  will  be  regionalize^, 
and  the  bank  will  emphasize  decision  malfr' 


Ing  at  the  local  level  where  the  problems  are 
known  first-hand. 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
will  provide  an  orderly,  continuous  source  of 
capital  funds  and  long-term  credit  for  our 
financially  strapped  oommunltles. 

And,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  long-term  credit. 

We  simply  must  have  a  credit  and  financ- 
ing structure  that  will  eliminate  the  present 
stop-start  method  of  public  finance  that  has 
resulted  In  a  string  of  broken  promisee  to  our 
communities  and  increased  costs. 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
emphasizes  community  planning — planning 
that  results  In  a  decision  to  Implement  a 
project— not  a  decision  to  have  another 
study. 

It  emphasizes  multi-year  financing — so 
that  projects  do  not  get  half  finished. 

My  proposal  for  a  National  Domestic  De- 
velopment Bank  has  been  tested  and  found 
workable.  It  can  do  for  American  cities  and 
looal  governments  what  the  World  Bank  has 
been  doing  for  other  countries  of  this  globe. 

I  say  that  if  we  can  make  long-term  and 
generous  loans  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  India, 
then  we  can  make  long-term  and  generous 
loans  to  American  cities,  villages,  and  towns. 

The  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
can  help  those  large  cities  and  counties,  but 
what  about  niral  areas? 

We  simply  must  turn  some  attention  to 
rural  America.  It  Is  from  rural  America  that 
we  have  30  million  people  migrating  to  the 
cities — depleting  the  city  services,  causing 
additional  problems  of  j>overty,  and  Jobless- 
ness, aijd  welfare. 

It  Is  wHb  this  In  mind  that  I  Introduced 
companion  legislation  to  the  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank.  This  is  a  sup- 
plementary program  for  counties,  and  towns 
under  35.000  population.  It  Is  designed  to 
supply  them  with  a  credit  mechanism  for 
building  new  learning  centers,  revitalizing 
community  property,  and  spurring  Job  de- 
velopment In  the  rural  heartland. 

Long-term  credit — for  both  urban  and 
rural  America — can  take  the  pressure  off  the 
Indebtedness  of  cities,  but  It  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  Immediate  basic  services. 

It  doee  not  tell  the  citizens  watching  two 
men  walk  on  the  moon  why  his  services  are 
so  poor,  why  he  has  trouble  getting  to  work, 
and  why  he  Is  afraid  to  take  an  evening  walk. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  quality  community 
services — then  we  have  to  change  our  regres- 
sive state  tax  structures  and  assure  adequate 
dollar  return  from  the  federal  government. 

How  equitable  are  our  taxes? 

Right  now,  the  top  ten  percent  of  the  in- 
come population  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceives 30  percent  of  the  total  income  but  pays 
only  9.8  percent  of  the  total  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  and  moder- 
ate Income  groups  receive  only  11  percent 
of  the  Income  but  pay  25  percent  of  the 
taxes.  And,  the  lowest  tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation receive  one  percent  of  the  national 
Income,  but  pay  about  four  percent  of  the 
taxes. 

The  tax  structures  in  short,  are  out  of 
Joint. 

Look  at  your  own  communities.  Better 
than  86  billion  Is  collected  in  California  by 
the  property  tax— this  Is  35  to  40  percent 
of  total  local  government  revenue. 

But,  who  gets  hit  the  hardest  from  the 
property  tax?  It  Is  the  moderate  Income,  the 
middle  Income,  and  the  low  Income  tax 
payer. 

Public  officials  at  all  levels  of  government 
have  an  obligation  to  seek  out  ways  to  make 
taxing  fair  and  reduce  the  crushing  burden 
of  property  taxes. 

The  federal  government  can  make  a  start 
by  returning  to  local  communities  nothing 
less  than  $5  billion  a  year — money  that  be- 
longs In  the  local  community  but  Is  siphoned 
off  by   the   national   government. 

Call  It  what  you  want — revenue  assistance, 
revenue    sharing,    bloc    grants,    grants-in- 


aids — who  cares  what  the  title  is.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  where  the  money  is. 

And,  I  think  we  need  It  right  now. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  President's  delay 
of  federal  aid  to  our  cities  and  states. 

I  also  believe  we  can  make  urgently  needed 
changes  In  our  transportation  program.  If 
It  Is  sound  policy  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  an 
Interstate  highway  system,  then  It  is  equally 
sound  policy  for  the  federal  government  to 
pay  for  the  streets  that  lead  off  and  feed 
Into  that  system. 

I  am  In  favor  of  opening  up  the  highway 
trust  fund  to  full  city  participation — for 
street  repair,  for  mass  transit  facilities,  for 
construction,  for  maintenance,  and  for  im- 
proving the  transportation  from  the  country 
to  the  city. 

Plnally,  I  believe  we  must  reform  the  wel- 
fare system. 

In  California,  cities  are  hit  only  Indirectly 
by  welfare  costs.  The  counties  have  to  pay 
the  bills,  but  the  city  residents  are  still  taxed 
for  it.  And,  welfare  costs  are  a  drain  on 
potential  resources  that  the  communities 
could  use  to  pay  for  basic  services. 

Welfare  reform  has  three  purposes.  First,  to 
help  those  who  really  need  help.  Second,  to 
retain  and  employ  those  who  are  capable  of 
work.  And,  third,  to  alleviate  the  tax  burden 
on  county  and  city  taxpayers. 

All  three  are  vital.  That  is  why  I  am  for 
welfare  reform. 

And.  I  regret  the  President's  request  to 
delay  It  for  a  year. 

Our  cause  is  urgent. 

A  report  issued  last  week  by  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  reported  that  "those  who 
wield  the  power  in  America  were  not  willing 
to  take  the  drastic  action  necessary  to  make 
American  cities  liveable  again." 

And,  it  pointed  once  more  to  the  frustra- 
tion shared  by  "people  of  all  ages  and  raoea, 
and  Incomes"  over  the  way  programs  "disrupt 
and  demean  peoples'  lives." 

I  ask  you  today  to  give  of  ourselves,  to  do 
what  must  be  done  to  build  liveable  cities 
and  develop  rural  America. 

I  ttsk  you  today  to  concentrate  your  ener- 
gies on  the  services  that  make  cities  work. 

I  ask  you  today  to  leave  this  luncheon  with 
a  common  goal : 

We  will  succeed  In  dispelling  fruBtratlon. 

We  will  succeed  in  building  liveable  dtles. 

We  will  succeed  in  building  a  better  rural 
America. 

And,  the  anxiety  of  the  past  shall  not  crush 
out  the  promises  of  American  life. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
PROPOSED  TRIP  TO  MAINLAND 
CHINA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Anchor,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Pall  River,  Mass.,  praising  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  visit  Mainland  China, 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention. 

I  believe  the  words  of  two  Popes,  re- 
garding eCforts  to  break  the  logjams 
of  history  and  to  move  toward  peace  and 
brotherhood,  are  eminently  relevant  to 
this  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "A  Pattern 
Changed,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pattzrn  Ckangxd 

The  late  Pope  John  often  pointed  out  that 
when  one  Is  confronted  with  a  tangled  and 
complex  problem  there  are  several  ways  of 
attacking  It.  One  way  Is  to  try  to  solve  the 
problem  by  using  all  the  resowces  of  reason 
and  diacuMlon  and  pr»y«r. 
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Anotlier  way,  the  Pope  would  indicate,  Is 
to  change  the  pattern  of  the  problem  Itself. 
Someone,  he  would  say,  must  step  in  like  a 
lumberman  in  the  midst  of  a  log  Jam  on  a 
Canadian  river  and  pry  out  a  key  log,  thus 
altering  and,  hopefuUy,  changing  the  pat- 
tern to  a  degree  that  the  problem  would  be- 
cx-me  more   amenable  to  solution. 

This  seems  to  be  the  role  that  President 
Nixon  has  choeen  in  his  decision  to  visit 
Red  China. 

Pope  Paul  hailed  this  action  on  Sunday  as 
he  spoke  of  "sometlilng  big  and  new  that  is 
taking  place  which  can  change  the  face 
of  the  world." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  happen. 

But.  at  any  rate,  the  pattern  seemed  to 
have  changed. 

And  this  change  gives  new  optimism  to 
hopes  for  world  peace  and  brotherhood. 


FBI    SURVEILLANCE     OF    SENATOR 
GRAVEL'S  ANCHORAGE  OFFICE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, September  24,  1971,  I  was  Informed 
by  my  oflQcial  representative  in  Anchor- 
age that  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  either  entered  my  local 
office  or  had  someone  enter  my  office  for 
them. 

I  was  further  informed  that  certain 
office  papers  were  removed  and  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  FBI. 

Over  the  weekend  serious  confusion 
arose  as  to  exactly  what  occurred  at  my 
Anchorage  office.  At  this  point  all  that  is 
clear  is  that  the  FBI  maintained  sur- 
veillance of  my  office  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day  the  FBI 
had  possession  of  some  of  my  office  pa- 
pers. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  confusion 
which  has  occurred  be  clarified  and  that 
the  exact  facts  be  ascertained.  I  am 
therefore  considering  seeking  a  Senate 
investigation  of  this  Incident  through  an 
appropriate  Senate  committee.  My  deci- 
sion will  be  made  shortly  after  I  have  had 
an  appropriate  opportunity  to  examine 
the  sworn  statements  of  those  who  were 
present  In  my  office  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion. 

{CATHERINE   "MOM"   GREEN   TO  BE 
PULASKI  DAY  GRAND  MARSHAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
35th  Annual  Pulaski  Day  Parade  will  be 
held  on  October  3d  in  New  York  City. 
This  occasion  has  always  been  a  proud 
and  memorable  event  as  It  so  fittingly 
honors  the  Polish  nobleman  and  Ameri- 
can Revolutionajy  soldier.  Count  Caslmlr 
Pulaski.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  pa- 
rade reminds  all  Americans  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Polish  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  to  our  Ameriam 
way  of  life. 

But  this  year's  parade  will  be  especially 
significant.  Not  only  is  this  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  special  celebration 
that  a  woman  has  been  choosen  to  be 
grand  marshal!  of  the  parade,  but  the 
selection  could  not  have  been  finer.  Mrs. 
Katherine  Green,  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Mom"  Green  to  all  who 
know  and  admire  her,  will  hold  the  hon- 
ored position  of  leading  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican marchers  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

Ever  since  her  arrival  to  this  country 
from  Poland  In  1911,  "M(Hn"  Green  has 
been  remarkably  active  not  only  in  Polish 


activities  but  in  other  civic  wganlzations 
and  fimctions  as  well.  Her  deep  dedica- 
tion to  Polonia  and  her  continuous  ef- 
forts to  aid  those  in  need  have  gained 
her  overwhelming  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

In  1966,  the  Polish  Merchants  and  Pro- 
fessional Association  of  EHizabeth,  N.J., 
honored  "Mom"  Green  with  a  testimonial 
dinner.  This,  again,  was  the  first  time 
such  distinction  had  gone  to  a  woman. 
And,  following  her  selection  as  grand 
marshal,  the  City  Council  of  Elizabeth 
demonstrated  its  appreciation  of  "Mom" 
Green's  contributions  with  a  fitting  reso- 
lution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
city  coimcil  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  in  honoring  the  Pulsiski 
Day  Parade,  I  wish  to  express  great  ap- 
preciation to  all  Polish  Americans  and 
their  contributions  to  this  coimtry,  and 
extend  special  and  personal  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  New  Jersey's 
"Mom"  Green. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLXmON 

By  city  council  as  a  whole : 

Whereas,  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Eliza- 
beth has  learned  of  the  selection  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Green,  an  Elizabeth  business- 
woman, AS  Grand  Marshall  of  the  Thirty- 
Fifth  Annual  Pulaski  Day  Parade  In  New 
York  City  on  October  3.   1971:    and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Green  Is  the  first  woman  to 
be  so  honored:  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Green  has  brought  fame 
and  honors  to  the  City  of  Elizabeth;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Elizabeth  hereby  congratulates  Mrs.  Green 
on  betmlf  of  itself  and  all  the  citizens  of 
Elizabeth  and  expresses  its  pride  in  her 
achievements:  and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Green 
and  that  this  resolution  be  spread  in  full 
upon  the  minutes  of  City  Council. 


MIDAIR  COLLISION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  since  intro- 
ducing my  bill,  S.  2264,  dealing  with  the 
midair  collision  problem,  there  have  been 
several  significant  developments  in  the 
area  that  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
S.  2264  would  require  all  aircraft  to  be 
equipped  with  a  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tem or  proximity  warning  indication  by 
January  1,  1973. 

A  time- frequency  collision  avoidance 
system  now  exists,  jointly  fostered  by  the 
Air  Transport  Association,  Bendlx,  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  and  the  team  of  Sierra 
Research /Wilcox  Electric.  These  firms 
have  collectively  Invested  some  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  In  developing  and  successful- 
ly flight-testing  airline  and  business  air- 
craft anticolllsion  hardware.  The  FAA 
is  now  conducting  simulation  tests  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  CAS  suid  Its  ver- 
tical escape  maneuver  on  air  traffic  con- 
trol procedures.  The  FAA  also  expects 
soon  to  request  bids  for  the  development 
of  a  ground  station  that  can  be  used  to 
synchronize  precisely  air  borne  equip- 
ment of  the  time-frequency  type. 

To  be  eCrective,  the  time-frequency  sys- 
tem requires  both  aircraft  Involved  in 
a  midair  collision  threat  to  be  outfitted 


with  compatible  equipment  before  either 
can  be  protected.  Because  many  midair 
collisions  have  involved  smaller  aircraft, 
there  is  a  great  need  to  develop  simple, 
low  cost  versions  of  a  CAS  suitable  for 
general  aviation. 

McDonnell  Douglas  now  has  an- 
nounced a  Micro-CAS.  This  small  gen- 
eral aviation  version  of  the  airline-spon- 
sored time-frequency  device  is  expected 
to  sell  for  approximately  $2,500  based 
on  a  production  run  of  1,000  units.  Sier- 
ra Research  Corp.,  also  is  currently  work- 
ing toward  a  time-frequency  compatible 
system  for  general  aviation  whose  design 
objective  calls  for  a  selling  price  of  only 
$1,500. 

In  hearings  scheduled  for  November  2 
and  3,  before  the  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  be 
apprised  further  as  to  the  status  of  anti- 
collision  avoidance  systems  so  that  Con- 
gress can  take  positive  steps  to  protect 
the  lives  of  America's  air  passengers. 

A  recent  article  by  Philip  J.  Klass,  pub- 
lished in  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology, August  16,  1971,  reviews  the  pres- 
ent status  of  anticolllsion  avoidance  sys- 
tems, I  recommend  this  informative  ar- 
ticle to  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AiTTi-CoLiJSioK  Cost  Mat  Be  1250  MnxioN 
(By  PhUlp  J.  Klass) 
Washington. — Growing  concern  over  the 
mid-air  collision  problem  is  prompting  con- 
gressional action,  including  a  bill  recently 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  which  would  re- 
quire all  aircraft  to  be  equipped  with  a  col- 
lision avoidance  8yst«n  or  proximity  warn- 
ing indicator  by  Jan.  1,  1973.  A  mandatory 
requirement  would  cost  the  VS.  airlines  at 
least  9260  mUllon,  based  on  dual  equipment 
installations. 

The  blU,  S-2264,  was  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Prank  E.  Moss  (D.-Utah),  a  member  of  the 
Senate  aviation  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Sen.  Howard  Cannon  (D.-Nev.),  which  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill  when  Congress 
reconvenes  next  month. 

All  aircraft  over  12,500  lb.  would  be  re- 
quired to  install  collision  avoidance  systems 
(CAS),  while  smaller  aircraft  would  need 
less  costly  proximity  warning  Indicators.  j' 

Recent  hearings  by  the  Hotise  Oovemment  < 
activities  subconunittee  to  i^jpralse  the  sta- 
tus of  antl-colllBlon  systems,  provided  the 
grounds  for  "cautious  optimism,"  aooordlng 
to  Its  chairman.  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D.-Tex.) . 
But  he  cautioned  ttiat  controversy  over 
competing  concepts  could  delay  implementa- 
tion and  he  warned  that  "time  Is  critical." 

In  a  concluding  statement  foUowlng  the 
one-day  hearings.  Rep.  Brooks  called  on  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  select 
the  best  of  the  coonpetlng  systems,  Indicat- 
ing that  Congress  should  not  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  complex  technical  Issues. 

nJGKT  TKBTS 

The  airline-sponsored  time-frequency  CAS. 
which  has  undergone  extei-^ve  flight  testing 
and  computer  simulation,  has  a  significant 
lead  over  much  of  Its  competition  in  terms 
of  demonstrated  capability  and  early  avall- 
abUlty.  The  Ijaslc  concept  was  reduced  to 
operational  hardware  by  McDonneU  Douglas 
In  the  mld-i9<K)e  and  has  been  In  operational 
use  since  then  for  flight  teste  of  the  com- 
pany's F-4  aircraft  (AW&ST  Apr.  26,  19M. 
p.  63.)  Extensive  flight  tests  of  airline  and 
business  aircraft  type  liardware  were  con- 
ducted in  1968-66  using  both  Jet  and  piston- 
engine  aircraft. 
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Tli«  PAA  Is  now  conducting  sUntilatlAn 
t«ats  at  Its  AUantic  City  facility  to  data*- 
mlne  the  effect  of  the  CAS  and  Its  vertlopU 
escape  maneuver  on  air  trafllc  control  pi^ 
cedures.  Tests  so  far  have  demonstrated  tb^t 
the  only  potential  problem  might  be  (n 
terminal  areas  which  employ  two  paral^l 
runways.  However,  results  to  date  indlc^e 
that  this  protMblllty  can  be  resolved,  VAJfa 
Robert  Buck  told  the  subcommittee. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  year,  FAA  Dep- 
uty Administrator  Kenneth  M.  Smith  sal|l, 
the  agency  expects  to  "have  the  answers  |o 
enough  questions  to  be  able  to  recommend 
changes  to  the  CAS  or  to  the  ATC  system.  *r 
to  both,  which  will  allow  safe  utilization  pf 
an  airborne  collision  avoidance  system  |n 
conjunction  with  ATC." 

Within  a  month,  the  PAA  expects  to  re- 
quest Industry  bids  for  the  development  ^f 
a  ground  station  that  can  be  used  to  syi- 
chronlze  precisely  each  airborne  equipment 
of  the  time- frequency  type.  Buck  said. 

Sierra  Research  Corp,  under  FAA  sponaot- 
shlp.  Is  studying  the  possibility  of  modifying 
existing  distance  measuring  equipment 
(DME)  stations  so  they  could  also  provide 
the  synchronization  service.  If  this  provfs 
feasible,  PAA  wUl  then  determine  what  per- 
centage of  the  operational  synchronization 
stations  will  be  the  modlfled-DME  type. 

One  Indication  of  the  PAA's  Increased  ^- 
forts  in  the  field  of  antlcolllsion  systems  fts 
that  the  agency  has  budgeted  a  total  of  tl6 
million  for  Fiscal  1973,  compared  to  a  toBl 
of  $4.5  million  that  the  agency  has  spe^t 
for  this  purpose  over  the  past  16  years,     i 

The  tUne- frequency  CAS  Is  a  joint  alrlln^/ 
avionics  development,  fostered  by  the  At 
Transport  Assn.  Bendlx,  McDonnell  Etougms 
and  the  team  of  Slerra/Wllcox  Electric  have 
collectively  Invested  approximately  910  mil- 
lion in  developing  and  testing  flight  ha^l- 
ware.  In  anticipation  of  a  large  potential  a^- 
Une  and  business  aircraft  market. 

But.  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont  A^- 
llnea,  which  recently  ordered  the  McDon^ll 
Douglas  CAS  for  Its  fleet  of  13  Boeing  73ffs, 
the  carriers  have  been  slow  to  commit  tbe$i- 
selves,  largely  because  of  their  current  e^>- 
nomlc  conditions.  United  Air  Lines  recently 
announced  plans  to  install  two  McDonnell 
E>ouglas  units  on  a  Boeing  737  to  cond^t 
tests  needed  to  obtain  a  supplemental  f^pe 
certification. 

Airline  CAS  of  the  time-frequency  t? 
Is  expected  to  cost  approximately  $60,1 
One  reason  for  Its  moderately  high  coat  |  Is 
that  each  airline  unit  U  dealg^ied  to  proyila 
time  synchronization  automatically  to  gai- 
eral  aviation  aircraft  with  leas  compyx 
eqiilpment  If  the  latter  axe  out  of  range  t>f 
a  ground  synchronization  station.  i 

Despite  this,  the  time-frequency  system  Ba 
hajidcapi>ed  In  being  unable  to  offer  an  ek- 
tremely  low-cost  version  for  the  smallest  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft.  Because  the  tln^ 
frequency  system,  like  its  principal  oompeV- 
tors.  Is  a  cooperative  type,  both  aircraft  Im- 
volved  In  a  mid-air  collision  threat  must  §« 
outfitted  with  compatible  equipments  befc^ 
either  can  be  protected. 

Since  many  mid-air  collisions  with  alrlln^ 
have  Involved  smaller  aircraft,  the  ATA  h^ 
recognized  the  need  to  develop  simple,  low#- 
co6t  versions  suitable  for  general  avlatiati. 
Within  two  days  after  the  House  hearlngs.;a 
Continental  Airlines  Boeing  707  collided  with 
a  Cessna  160  near  Los  Angeles  but  there  wcfe 
no  fatalities. 

PtIC*  TAO  ' 

When  McDonnell  Douglas  launched  the  de- 
velopment of  a  smaller  general  aviation  ver- 
sion a  year  ago.  It  was  expected  to  sell  for  ap- 
proximately $4,000.  Now,  having  built  a  worl- 
Ing  model,  which  Is  expected  to  begin  fligit 
t«ats  thlx  fall,  the  company  says  Its  "MU34- 
CAS"  can  be  sold  for  approximately  %2fia^. 
The  figure  Is  baaed  on  a  production  nin  ^ 
1,000  units,  tbs  subcommittee  was  told  I  f 
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Anatole  Browde,  a  vice  president  of  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Saectrontcs  Co. 

NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  is  spon- 
soring a  study  with  Sierra  Research  Corp. 
which  is  aloMd  at  achieving  a  still  lower -cost 
general  aviation  version.  The  target  price  Is 
•  1.600. 

Spokesmen  for  Honeywell  and  RCA,  which 
are  working  on  basically  similar  types  of  anti- 
collision  systenu  that  do  not  employ  the 
time-frequency  principle,  recommended 
against  Its  choice  as  a  national  standard. 
Both  companies  favor  sjrstems  In  which  each 
aircraft  Interrogates  every  other  within  com- 
munications range.  Instead  of  using  one-way 
communications  in  which  each  aircraft 
transmits  In  its  exclusive  time  slot  and  all 
others  listen,  the  technique  used  In  the  ATA 
system. 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  this 
two-way  communications  type  CAS  Is  that  it 
Is  less  complex  than  time-frequency  and 
would  permit  simple,  extremely  low-cost 
units  for  small  aircraft.  Also,  the  Honeywell/ 
RCA  approach  does  not  require  ground  syn- 
chronization stations.  A  p>otentlal  problem  Is 
mutual  Interference  in  high  density  areas  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  Interrogations 
and  replies  from  every  pair  of  aircraft  within 
conmiunicatlona  range. 

Honeywell's  proposed  collision  avoidance 
system  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  proximity  warn- 
ing indicator  (PWI)  which  the  company  de- 
veloped for  the  Army  Aviation  Center  at  Pt. 
Rucker,  Ala.  Honeywell  has  built  386  of  these 
PWIs  for  use  on  bellcopten  and  small  fixed - 
wing  Army  aircraft  during  Instrument  train- 
ing exercises   (awast  Aug  4,  1969.  p.  100). 

These  units  have  now  accumulated  more 
than  360,000  hr.  of  flight  use  In  high  trafllc 
density  situations  at  Pt.  Rucker,  Honeywell's 
Robert  J.  Pollen  told  the  subcommittee.  He 
added  that  "not  a  single  false  alarm  or  other 
adverse  effects  of  any  kind  from  multiple  air- 
craft has  been  reported." 

However,  for  the  Army  application,  the 
equipment  Is  designed  to  listen  for  replies  to 
Its  own  interrogation  for  only  1-3  microsec- 
onds, corresponding  to  alrouft  within  a 
1,000-3,000  ft.  radius.  This  by  Itself  greatly 
reduces  the  potential  Interference  problem 
from  aircraft  at  greater  distances.  Por  a  civil 
system,  PoUen  said,  the  radius  of  sensitivity 
would  need  to  be  Increased  to  13  ml. 

Por  subsonic  Jet  transports,  many  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  radius  of  communi- 
cations needs  to  be  30  ml.  or  more.  Honey- 
well's own  computer  simulation  analyses  in- 
dicate that  Its  system  can  operate  without 
objectionable  interference  in  terminal  area 
trafllc  densities  projected  for  1996  (awast 
Peb.  16,  p.  46). 

Honeywell  has  built  several  expanded  ver- 
sions of  the  original  PWI  which  enhance  Its 
capability.  One  of  these,  now  under  evalu- 
ation by  the  Army,  employs  the  same  "tau" 
criteria  used  In  the  ATA  system  (separation 
distance  divided  by  closure  rate)  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  collision  threat  exists.  This 
serves  to  Alter  out  targets  which  are  not  a 
threat  so  that  the  pilot  is  alerted  only  to 
other  aircraft  which   might  pose  a  hazard. 

Honeywell  calls  this  a  collision  warning 
system  since  It  does  not  autonutlcally  de- 
termine the  required  evasive  maneuver.  How- 
ever, Honeywell  is  confident  that  it  can  take 
the  next  step  and  expand  the  equipment  into 
a  full-fledged  CAS. 

Based  on  Honeywell's  experience  In  pro- 
ducing flight  hardware  for  the  Army,  the 
company  has  projected  the  following  prices 
for  different  members  of  Its  antlcolllsion 
equipment  family: 

Presence  Indicator,  a  simple  beacon  which 
would  alert  only  other,  more  fully  equipped 
aircraft;  $360,  based  on  a  production  quan- 
tity of  10.000  units. 

Proximity  warning  Indicator:  $680.  based 
on  quantity  of  10,000. 

Collision  warning  system:  $1,600,  baaed  on 
quantity  of  6,000. 


Pull  collision  avoidance  system:  $4,500 
based  on  quantity  of  6,000. 

RCA  began  work  on  Ita  antl-colllslon  con- 
cept, called  Secant,  In  1967,  but  has  not  yet 
constructed  a  complete  system.  This  past 
July,  RCA  conducted  Its  first  filght  tests  In 
California  using  several  of  the  basic  Inter- 
rogator/transponder elements  and  a  signal 
correlation  unit  which  would  form  the  heart 
of  the  system.  This  correlator,  plus  the  use  of 
34  different  transmission  frequencies,  is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  the  interference  prob- 
lem, according  to  the  company's  analysis. 

This  same  equipment,  built  at  RCA  ex- 
pense, will  soon  be  flight  tested  by  the  Naval 
Air  Development  Center,  Johnsvllle.  Pa.  The 
PAA  win  monitor  the  teat  program,  as  It  Is 
also  doing  for  the  Army  tests  of  the  latest 
Honeywell  design.  During  the  NADC  tests,  as 
with  the  earlier  RCA  tests,  a  company-built 
simulator  will  be  employed  to  create  a  high 
trafllc  density  environment. 

RCA  proposes  a  family  of  Secant  antl- 
collision  equipments,  ranging  from  a  simple 
presence  indicator  beacon  to  a  ftilly  automat- 
ic CAS.  RCA's  current  price  estimates,  based 
on  a  production  run  of  60,000  units,  are  some- 
what higher  than  the  Honeywell  figures  for 
the  simpler  units  and  considerably  higher 
for  the  more  complex.  However,  the  RCA 
figure  for  a  full  CAS  Is  somewhat  lower  than 
the  present  time-frequency  prices. 

Honeywell's  Ronald  E.  Erickson  recom- 
mended that  the  government  should  establish 
its  requirements  for  an  antl -collision  system 
and  that  a  "competitive  Industry  develop- 
ment program  should  be  immediately  started 
to  develop,  evaluate  and  adopt  the  system 
which  beet  meets  the  guidelines  in  the  most 
cost-effective  manner." 

ATA's  senior  vice  president,  Clifton  P.  von 
Kann,  cautioned  against  delaying  implemen- 
tation of  the  existing  time-frequency  system 
In  the  expectation  of  getting  "a  better  one" 
several  years  hence. 

Van  Kann  emphasized  that  experience 
shows  that  it  takes  6-7  years  after  a  decision 
is  made  to  deploy  new  equipment  before  a 
large  majority  of  airspace  users  can  outfit 
their  aircraft. 

Commenting  on  the  Jan.  1,  1973,  deadline 
in  the  Moss  bill  for  mand&tory  use  of  antl- 
colllsion systems,  McDonnell  Douglas'  Browde 
recommended  a  more  gradual  timetable. 
Browde  said  that  his  company  can  deliver 
production  equipments  16  months  after 
receipt  of  orders. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
PALTERS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
of  1969,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  that: 

The  moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  Itself  for  all   time. 

The  White  House  also  promised  in  De- 
cember 1969,  that  by  Thanksgiving  of 
1970  every  needy  schoolchild  would  be 
receiving  a  free  or  reduced-price  school 
lunch.  Well,  the  Thanksgiving  of  1970 
has  come  and  gone.  And  the  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  made  a  sad 
mockery  of  those  promises.  Even  so  no- 
table an  authority  as  Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of 
Harvard,  the  man  President  Nixon 
named  to  head  his  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health, 
has  accused  the  President  of  a  "lack  of 
leadership"  which  has  "made  a  mockery" 
of  these  very  promises  to  wipe  out  hun- 
ger. Not  only  does  hunger  persist  in  this 
Nation,  but  we  now  have  chaos  In  our 
American  school  lunch  program — the 
very  program  Mr.  Nixon  himself  prom- 
ised would  reach  every  needy  child.  After 
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all.  the  President  did  not  promise  that 
lunches  would  be  provided  only  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  children.  He  did  not 
promise  lunch  only  to  those  children  at- 
tending schools  with  adequate  lunch- 
room facmUee.  He  promised  that  every 
needy  schoolchild  would  be  served  with  a 
free  or  reduced-cost  lunch.  And  now, 
with  the  start  of  school  In  1971,  the  UJS. 
Etepartment  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
school  limch  regulations  which  make 
President  Nixon's  promises  of  2  years  ago 
even  more  of  a  shajn.  We  know  that  more 
than  9  million  schoolchildren  would  have 
been  served  a  free  or  low-cost  school 
lunch  this  year  until  the  new  rules  were 
written.  Now  school  limch  officials  from 
throughout  the  Nation  say  they  wUl  be 
lucky  to  feed  8.6  million,  about  what 
they  reached  last  year. 

The  situation  Is  even  more  drastic  in 
my  own  State  of  South  Carolina.  One  of 
the  things  we  are  proud  of  is  our  school 
lunch  program.  We  may  be  behind  In 
many  things,  but  in  the  efficiency  and 
operation  of  this  program,  we  lead  the 
Nation.  We  are  able  to  do  this  because 
of  a  capable,  dependable  and  dedicated 
school  lunch  supervisor.  Miss  ELathleen 
Gaston.  I  am  sad  to  report  tiiat  Miss 
Gaston  6  hope  of  feeding  nearly  300,000 
needy  children  this  school  year  now 
seems  to  be  lost.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  school  officials  on  all  levels,  plans 
had  been  carefully  laid  once  again  to 
lead  the  Nation  in  the  percentage  of 
eligible  childrer  reached  by  this  pro- 
gram. Miss  Osiston  now  says  these  plans 
will  have  to  be  laid  aside.  And  why?  It  is 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
with  the  apparent  approval  of  President 
Ni.xon.  has  played  a  cruel  trick  upon  the 
children  of  South  Carolina.  We  now 
know  that  under  these  new  regulations, 
our  State  stands  to  be  cut  by  nearly  $10 
million  in  the  1971-72  school  year.  I  say 
that  it  is  about  time  that  there  be  a 
showdown  between  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  issue  of  feeding  hun- 
gry children.  The  Congress  has  issaed  a 
legislative  mandate  that  these  children 
be  fed  and  has  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  expend  8i)ecial 
funds  to  meet  this  need. 

I  will  Join  In  a  bipartisan  movement  In 
the  Senate  to  seek  approval  of  a  joint 
resolution  which  will  force  the  USDA 
and  President  Nixon  to  live  up  to  these 
promises.  This  country  can  no  longer 
afford  the  leadership  which  mouths  polit- 
ical platitudes  about  feeding  himgry 
children,  then  cuts  back  the  money  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility. 


THE  APOLLO   15  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
Apollo  15.  the  fourth  successful  lunar 
landing  mission,  was  the  most  rewarding 
to  date  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  This 
success  was  due  In  part  to  the  experience 
gained  from  the  earlier  missions  result- 
ing in  equipment  innovations  which 
permitted  the  astronauts  longer  lunar 
stay  time  and  provided  them  with  the 
mobility  to  traverse  large  areas  of  the 
lunar  surface.  The  success  was  also  at- 
tributable to  superb  tureparations  by  the 
astronauts,  their  dedication  to  the  scien- 


tific aspects  of  the  mission  and  the  fine 
Integration  of  scientlflc  and  engineering 
efforts  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
return  from  the  Apollo  15  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  has  sent  me  a 
summary  of  the  Apollo  15  achievements 
in  ipience  and  a  number  of  statements 
from  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity giving  their  assessments  of  the 
Apollo  15  mission.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Fletcher's  letter  along  with 
the  summary,  statements,  and  other 
material  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
rkcoro. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  itemis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows : 

National  Aexonautics 

AND  SPACX   AOMINISraATIOM, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1971. 
Honorable  Clxnton  P.  Andisson.  Chatrman. 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,   United  States  Senate.   Wash- 
in  ffion,  D.C. 
DsAk  Ma.  Chabiman:  ApoUo  16  was  a  very 
successful    mission    and    has    demonstrated 
man's  ability  to  modify  experiments  in  si>ace 
and  to  use  his  Ingenuity  and  creativity  to  Its 
maximum, 

The  findings  of  Apollo  15  have  apparently 
dazzled  the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated scientists. 

Attached  for  your  Interest  Is  a  paper  en- 
titled, "Science  on  ApoUo  15",  and  a  sam- 
pling of  thirteen  statements  from  some  of 
the  scientists  Involved  In  this  flight. 

It  Is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  pages 
the  true  significance  of  these  scientific  find- 
ings, however,  I  hope  this  gives  you  some 
feel  for  the  scientific  accomplishments  of 
Apollo  15. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Dalx  Osobb. 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislatioe 
Affairs. 

Science  on  Apollo  15 

The  moon,  the  only  body  In  our  solar  sys- 
tem other  than  the  earth  which  man  himself 
can  now  explore,  has  long  held  the  promise  of 
revealing  exciting,  scientific  discoveries. 
Man's  seventh  flight  to  the  moon  and  foxirth 
landing  has  been  called  a  great  scientific 
aohlevement.  The  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, and  each  subsequent  mission  have  added 
greatly  to  our  store  of  new  knowledge.  Apollo 
16  Is  expected  to  surpass  by  far  any  of  tbe 
previous  T^tirinma  when  the  final  analyses  of 
all  the  data  are  carried  out,  because  it  bad 
an  expanded  payload  capability  and  because 
it  was  the  first  wii««inn  involving  coordinated 
surface  and  orbital  experiments. 

The  Ai>oUo  15  mission  has  demonstrated, 
more  ttian  any  previous  manned  flight,  the 
value  of  man  In  space.  The  explicit  and  keen 
obaarvatloDB  of  the  astronauts,  oomblnsd 
with  the  analysis  of  material  returxi«d  from 
the  moon,  have  already  led  to  new  sctsntlflc 
disoovsrles.  In  addition  to  their  rolss  as  ax- 
plorara,  the  orew  diagnosed  and  ocsreoted 
•qulpoMnt  malfunetl<Mis  which  permlttsd 
the  suocessful  oompletloa  of  aevaral  impor- 
tant objectives  that  would  have  baen  lost 
had  man  not  bsen  present. 

XxploraUon  of  the  Hadlsy/Apsnnlns  land- 
ing Bits  by  the  crew  of  Apollo  16  aooom- 
pltabsd  all  of  the  primary  mlsston  objsotlves. 
The  four  geologloal  targsu  of  highest  priority 
were  rsaohsd.  The  lowast  priority  target,  ax- 
pkiratlon  of  the  North  OompWi.  was  omlttad 
beoausa  of  lack  ot  Urns.  Daploymant  of  the 
geophysical  station  (ALSXP)  was  oompletely 
suoossaCul.  and  all  akpsrimanU  are  oparat- 
ing  as  planned.  A  final  higb-prtodty  objeo- 
Uve,  tiM  return  of  a  deep  core  sample,  was 
also  attained. 


Some  of  the  significant  solenUfle  aspects 
of  ths  ApoUo  IS  mission  are  already  evldsnt, 
although  It  may  well  be  aereral  jsais  before 
■ulBfllsnt  analysis  and  data  oortelaMon  are 
In  hand  to  appreciate  fuUy  the  magnitude  ot 
this  anonmpHshmant.  Several  aiamplas  fol- 
low. The  ApMiwtTta  Mountains  ars  now  known 
to  be  Uysrsd.  thos  mdteatlnf  tiist  the  his- 
tory of  the  moon,  prior  to  the  formatloo 
of  the  Imhrlum  Basin  some  four  blUlon  years 
ago,  was  oomplcK  but  evolving  akng  proeesses 
similar  to  those  already  lAssried  on  the  earth 
and  moon.  It  Is  this  early  history  In  ths 
evolution  of  a  planet  that  has  intrlguad 
adenttets,  primarily  because  the  oomparabls 
early  history  of  the  earth  has  been  obliterated 
by  later  prociessea  and  cannot  now  be  studied. 
A  detailed  understanding  of  the  moon  wiU 
thus  lead  to  a  better  imderstandlng  about 
the  earth.  Its  origin  and  evcdutlan,  and  par- 
haps  even  its  mineral  resources.  The  white 
orystaUlne  rock  described  by  Soott,  may  wsU 
be  a  piece  of  the  eftrly  l\uiar  crust  which  has 
never  been  oonclustvely  Identified  among  the 
samples  rettimed  from  previous  mlsatona. 
This  rock  noay  prove  to  be  ths  missing  cb«nl- 
cal  link  In  understanding  the  early  erolntloB 
of  the  moon.  (Because  of  the  Importance  ot 
collecting  this  material,  Ap<^oe  le  and  17, 
among  the  many  other  scientific  objectives 
to  be  accomplished,  wUl  oonttnue  the  search, 
and  hopefully  will  unravel  the  complex  his- 
tory of  the  moon  throu^  the  study  of  ths 
lunar  highlands.)  Another  slgntflrant  find 
was  the  bedrock  coUected  at  Hadley  Rllle. 
Samples  of  this  bedrock  will  Indicate  the 
processes  of  formation  of  the  Mare  and,  hope- 
fuUy,  the  RUle  Itself.  PlnaUy,  the  deep  core 
sample  will  aUow  us  to  study,  layer  by  layer, 
a  long  period  In  the  moon's  past,  from  the 
present  back  perh^s  a  billion  years  In  the 
moon's  history. 

Data  now  being  ttiemetered  from  ths 
ALSEP  experiments  left  on  the  moon's  sur- 
face are  already  disclosing  new  Information 
about  the  moon's  deep  Interior.  Seismic 
events  were  recorded  for  ths  first  Urns  simul- 
taneously on  three  instruments  during  the 
moon's  recent  perigee.  The  centers  of  these 
events  are  now  being  precisely  located.  Data 
from  the  second  magnetometer,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  orbital  magnetometer  readings 
from  the  subeatelUte.  will  now  allow  us  to 
Interpret  the  structiire  and  thermal  regime 
of  the  moon  to  Its  very  core.  Both  of  these 
Interpretations,  supported  by  data  from  the 
first  heat  flow  experiment,  wlU  give  us  a 
fltrm  starting  point  from  which  valid  oom- 
parlsoQs  of  the  earth  and  moon  can  be  made. 
A  three  station  laser  ranging  retrtxeOeotor 
network  has  also  been  established.  Predss 
measurements  between  the  earth  and  thess 
stations  on  the  moon  over  many  years  will 
give  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  inte- 
rior structure  of  both  bodies  and  eventually 
allow  us  to  measme  movements  in  the 
earth's  crust. 

A  major  factor  In  the  ApoUo  Progimmt 
Increase  In  capability  tor  scientlflc  explora- 
tion was  the  addition  In  ApoUo  IS  of  the 
orbital  science  payload.  This  global  survey 
technique  adds  a  new  dimension  to  ths 
ApoUo  Program.  From  the  data  acquired,  the 
moon's  magnetic  and  gravity  fields  wlU  be 
plotted,  and  physical  and  chemical  mi^  wUl 
be  oompUed  and  oorrtfated  with  large  por- 
tions of  the  surface  photogn^ihed. 

The  orbital  geoehemloal  sensora  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  now  have  the  oapaMIlty  to 
eztn^ralate  our  knowledge,  obtained  at  the 
landing  sites,  to  othsr  areas  of  the  moon,  in- 
cluding the  farslde.  The  preliminary  orbital 
data  have  already  shown  that  liare  material 
Is  low  In  aluminum  and  hl|^  In  msgnaslwm 
relative  to  the  Highlands.  Badkiaettvlty  pro- 
fUes  obtained  ftom  orbit  show  ntettvely  high 
levels  over  Imbrlwm.  This  Is  enmpstlble  wttb 
earilar  geologlo  studies  suggsetlng  that  the 
Pra  Mauro  material  is  ejeota  from  the  Im- 
brlum  Impact.  Correlation  of  the  orbital  data 
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with  sample  atudlM  will  IMKI  to  the  mn<l«r- 
gUoullng  o<  Uia  prooaiMS  uul  •vents  irbiob 
h»Te  modified  tbe  mooa.  Orbital  dat  have 
abown  that  in  addition  to  dlatlnot  m  ttlon- 
ahlps  between  topography  and  ohemloa  oom- 
poeltlon,  there  la  a  x«latlooahlp  b<  nreen 
chemical  oompoaltloo  and  gravity  prc^e  as 
weU. 

lu  summary,  Apollo  15  haa 
that  a  oocnpreheDslve  acleatlflo  andeav 
eluding  dleolpllnaa  from  both  orbit 
■urfaoe  iclenoe,  can  materially  add 
understanding  of  the  history  and 
tlon  of  the  moon.  The  crew  waa  %\i 
trained  and  highly  akllled  and  waa  thij 
to  focua  on  the  Important  and  on 
expected — to  help  develop  a  new  level  i 
understanding  about  our  slater  pla 
obeerved  layering  and  organisation  dif  the 
lunar  material  in  the  Apennlne  Mov^talns 
and  the  Hadley  Rllle,  together  with  t^e  In- 
formatlon  from  the  third  sdentlflc 
emplaced  on  the  moon,  as  well  as  d4 
measurements  from  lunar  orbit,  have  i 
added  many  pieces  to  the  puzzle  abolj 
origin  of  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  sou 
tern,  and  the  universe. 

Apoixo  16  SaxNTmc  Achixvkmxn' 

ACHOCVmZNTS 

Total  distance  traversed,  27.9  Km. 

Total  sample  return,  ,^80  kg. 

Total  EVA  manhours,  37  hours. 

First  three-station  lunar  network  ol  geo- 
physical instriiments :  Passive  Seismometer, 
Laser  Ranging  Retroreflector,  Suprathtrmal 
Ion  Detector. 

First  two-station  limar  network  of  geo- 
physical Instruments:  Lunar  Surface  Mag- 
netometer, Cold  Cathode  Ionization  Clfruge, 
Solar  Wind  Spectrometer. 

Solar  Wind  Composition  Experiment  txpo- 
sure  time  doubled. 

Deep  core  from  lunar  surface  (,.,^226! cm.) 

Layering  of  Apennlne  Mountains  pfioto- 
grapbed  and  described. 

Bedrock  samples  collected  for  first  tlAie. 

First  major  science  station  in  lunar  prbit. 

First  comprehensive  study  of  lunar  ^em- 
ical  ccwnposltlon  from  lunar  orbit. 

First  comprehensive  study  of  lunar  ftmo- 
sphere  from  lunar  orbit. 

Orbital  location  of  local  lunar  mainetlo 
anomalies  aaoociated  with  craters.         1 

Confirmation  of  chemical  dlfferencf  be- 
tween Mare  and  Highlands.  | 

High  quality  mapping  photography.  I 

Correlation  of  Laser  altlmetry  with  ^ace- 
craft  doppler  tracking  measured  the  Offset 
between  Center  of  Mass  and  Center  of  Ilgure 
o(  moon. 

Unique  studies  of  galactic  X-Ray  Sources. 

SintrACZ  XXFKSIMKNTS 

Passive  Seismic  Experiment. 

Heat  Flow  Experiment 

Lunar  Surface  Magnetometer. 

Suprathermal  Ion  Detector  ExperlnM|it. 

Solar  Wind  Composition. 

Cold  Cathode  Oauge  Experiment. 

Laser  Ranging  Retroreflector. 

Solar  Wind  Composition. 

Lunar  Oeology  Lavestigatlon. 

Soil  Mechanics  Experiment. 

Lunar  Dust  Detector. 

OSBITAI.  KXPSRZMXMTS 

Gamma-Ray  Spectrometer. 
X-Ray  Spectrometer. 
Alpha-Particle  Spectrometer. 
S-Band  Transponder  (CSM  &  LM) . 
Mass  Spectrometer. 
Blstatlc  Radar. 

Subaatellite :   Particle  Measurement,  ^Mag- 
netometer.  S-Band  Transponder. 
CM  Window  Meteorold. 
ITV  Photo  Barth  and  Moon. 
Oegens<d>eln. 

oBBrrAL  rACiunxs 
61  cm.  Panoramic  Camera. 
7.6  cm.  Mapping  Camera. 
Laser  Astlmeter. 


Da.  Lkon  SiLvn,  Paorxaaoa,  CAiiiroRMiA 
iNarmjTi  of  Technoioot,  Co-IirvnTia*- 
Toa,  Lttkas  StrarAcx  Oeoloct  ExpsaiicxMr, 

MSICBIS,    PrnKLIMUfAST    EXAMINATION    TX&K 

Apollo  16  has  yielded  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sampling  observations  and  photography 
of  any  lunar  mission  today.  These  should 
provide  the  basis  for  developing  a  more  ac- 
curate undentandlng  and  should  extend  the 
effective  known  time  span  of  the  history  of 
the  moon.  They  should  also  extend  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
moon  to  significant  depths,  perhaps  to  10 
km  or  more.  We  have  probai>ly  moved  a 
major  at«p  closer  to  understanding  the  evo- 
lution of  the  sister  planetary  body.  The  n«w 
clues  to  the  chemical  evolution  of  the  moon 
can  mean  a  closer  undMstandlng  of  how 
important  chemical  elements  useful  to  man 
were  concentrated  on  our  own  planet.  Equal- 
ly important,  the  deep  core  of  the  soil  and 
the  other  cores  and  soil  samples  are  the  beet 
record  we  have  of  the  activities  of  our  sun 
for  the  past  several  billion  years.  We  share 
the  effects  of  variations  in  solar  activities 
with  the  moon  and  this  record  will  provide 
knowledge  vital  to  the  well  being  of  man  who 
Is  so  dependent  on  the  activities  of  the  sun. 


volved    have    my    heartfelt    congratulations 
and  my  deepest  thanks. 


Dr.  Richard  H.  Jahns,  Dean,  Department  or 
Earth  Sciences,  Stanford  Universitt, 
President,  Qeouxjical  Society  or  America 

Beyond  the  more  obvious  elements  of  spec- 
tacular success,  the  Apollo  15  mission  de- 
serves special  recognition  in  the  context  of 
scientific  accomplishment.  The  return  of 
records,  materials,  and  descriptive  informa- 
tion from  a  site  of  great  geologic  density  was 
remarkable  in  scope  ana  quality;  it  was  an 
Impressive  "delivery  of  the  goods"  relative  to 
scientific  Justification  of  the  lunar  explora- 
tion program. 

More  than  this,  Apollo  16  firmly  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  a  manned  lunar  pro- 
gram. The  astronauts  handled  an  astonish- 
ingly large  number  of  complex  tasks.  Includ- 
ing some  for  which  direct  human  input  was 
uniquely  required.  Their  presence  on  the 
scene  yielded  the  best  description  and  docu- 
mentation of  lunar  features  yet  obtained, 
and  it  made  possible  some  useful  changes  In 
procedure  as  responses  to  unexpected  con- 
ditions. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  com- 
parable unmanned  mission  that  would  have 
been  more  than  a  pallid  substitute  in  terms 
of  results  obtained. 

The  combination  of  a  carefully  selected 
site,  exceptionally  able  and  well  trained  as- 
tronauts, top  quality  equipment,  and  coordi- 
nated planning  and  back-up  efforts  paid  off 
handsomely  for  science,  and  from  Apollo  IB 
we  should  learn  a  great  deal  about  lunar 
materials,  features,  and  history.  From  it  we 
may  also  learn  something  about  the  early 
history  of  the  earth,  which  it  Is  felt  has  been 
little  more  than  conjecture. 

Da.  Robxrt  M.  Walkxs,  McDonnzll  Psofib- 
SOR  OF  Phtsxcs,  Washington  Univxrsitt, 

PaiNCIPAI.       iNVKSnCATOR,       LUNAR       SaMPUC 

Program 

The  ApoUo  15  mission  was  clearly  a  mile- 
stone In  human  achievement.  Perhaps  most 
astonishing  was  the  evident  advance  in  scien- 
tific accomplishment  over  earlier  missions. 
So  many  things  were  so  much  better  that  it  is 
hard  to  single  out  any  one  Improvement.  The 
Lunar  Rover  made  It  possible  to  sample  many 
Important  formations.  The  deep  drill  repre- 
sents a  quantum  Jump  In  our  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  evolution  of  the  limar  surface. 
The  orbital  experiment  will  make  It  possible 
to  tie  our  groxmd  observatlona  to  the  moon 
as  a  whole. 

The  crew  was  simply  great.  The  evident 
undentandlng  of  the  sdentlflc  objectives 
speaks  highly  of  their  intelligence,  their  dedi- 
cation, and,  equally  Important,  their  excel- 
lent training.  With  this  mission,  scientific 
exploration  of  the  moon  matured.   All   in- 


Di.  Laxbt  a.  Haskin,  Profxssor  of  Crkmis- 
TRT,  TTNivxasrrT  or  Wisconsin,  Vice  Chair- 
man. LcNAS  Samplr  Analysis  PLAmnna 
TEAM,  Primcipai.  Invxsticator,  Lttna* 
Sampls  Prooram 

The  Astronauts  were  very  efficient  and  con« 
servative  In  their  efforts,  which  clearly  r»- 
fiects  not  merely  the  special  Interest  of  Scott 
and  Irwln  in  the  aclentlfic  aspects  of  their 
mission  but  also  shifts  in  emphasis  In  Astro- 
naut training.  It  was  important  to  bav* 
Astronauts  who  understood  the  essence  of 
the  scientific  needs  of  the  mission  to  the 
point  that  they  could  make  good  decisions 
themselves  while  on  the  surface:  it  was  slso 
important  that  a  group  of  groundbased 
Bclentista  representing  a  range  of  disciplines 
could  still  Infiuence  their  sampling  activi- 
ties. .  .  . 

The  opportunity  for  our  representatives  In 
Houston  to  be  consulted  during  the  surfscs 
activities  about  the  suitability  of  or  neces- 
sity at  a  given  site  for  the  collection  of  com* 
prebenslve  samples  was  very  important.  .  .  . 
I  have  always  been  Impressed  that  NASA 
could  coordinate  vastly  complex  hardware 
and  BO  many  people  in  order  to  get  men  to 
the  moon  and  back.  Now  I  am  thanking  you 
and  your  organization  at  MSC  for  also  suc- 
cessfully coordinating  our  scientific  needs 
deeply  enough  Into  mission  planning  to  bring 
them  to  fruition  on  the  lunar  surface. 


Dr.  O.  J.  Wasserburg,  Professob  of  Oeoloot 
AND  Oeophtsics,  Californm  Insth  uti 
OF  Technology;  Principal  Investigator, 
Lunar  Sample  Program;  Member,  National 
Academy  or  Sciences  and  National  R»- 
sEARca  Coxtncil;  Member,  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional CoMMrrrEE  for  Geochemistry 

Ap>ollo  15  has  Initiated  an  advanced  beries 
of  lunar  missions  with  extraordinary  success. 
This  mission  represents  a  quantum  Jump  to 
a  new  state  in  lunar  exploration.  The  skill 
and  dedication  of  the  astronauts  in  carrying 
out  this  endeavor  in  exploration  and  science 
is  coupled  with  a  major  increase  in  mobility 
and  versatility  which  will  yield  much  more 
fruit  in  future  lunar  missions, 


Dr.  James  R.  Arnold.  Phofe.ssor  of  Chemis- 
try. University  of  California,  San  Dixoo; 
Principal  Investigator,  Apollo  Gamma 
Ray  Spectrometer,  National  Academy  of 
Science 

The  orbiting  geochemical  package  on  Apol- 
lo IS  represents  the  achievement  of  a  dream 
of  many  years:  mapping  the  chemical  oom- 
p)08ltlon  of  a  broad  and  representative  part 
of  the  lunar  surface.  This  was  accomplished 
with  a  group  of  sensors  (Oamma  Ray.  Z-Ray, 
and  Alpha  Particle)  mounted  in  the  Service 
Module,  which  were  in  use  through  the  period 
of  lunar  orbit,  and  on  the  way  home.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  we  are  learning  much  about 
the  chemical  comp>osltion  of  the  l>ackslde  of 
the  moon,  where  saxnples  will  probably  not  be 
collected  for  decades.  It  is  equally  remark- 
able that  we  can  obtain  typical,  or  average 
composition  over  large  regions,  for  example 
a  mean  for  Mare  Crtsium,  rather  than  that 
of  samples  from  a  local  point. 

This  milestone  has  many  implications  for 
the  future  of  lunar  and  planetary  research. 
We  can  look  forward  to  accurate  chemical 
maps  over  the  whole  moon,  including  the 
polar  regions  where  volatlles  may  Ije  con- 
centrated, and  to  mapping  of  Mars,  Mercury, 
and  the  Asteroids, 

Dr,  isrooRE  Adler,  Senior  Scientist,  Theo- 
retical  Studies    Branch,    Ooodard   Spacx 
Flight    Center.     Princtpal    iNVEvnoATOR, 
Apollo  X-Rat  SPXcrrROMETxa 
"I   find    this   probably   the   most   exciting 

thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  me  aclen- 
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UfioaUy.  TbTM  ttOnci  strik*  me  a*  very  slg- 
nlfloaiit 

1.  We  an  g»Hlng  Qhatnlcal  Information 
about  a  lazgs  portlosi  at  the  moon,  far  largar 
than  an«  ooold  bop*  to  get  by  just  going  to 
the  suilaoa. 

3.  Wa  ar«  gvtttng  nhsmlinal  and  phyaloal 
Infcnnaitlon  about  ttie  badlda  of  tbe  moon 
whldb  la  probably  InaocBMltile  by  any  other 
maana. 

3.  We  bave  dMnooatrated  vary  effectively, 
the  power  of  tbla  remote  senalng  technique 
and  Itfl  significance  to  remote  analysis  of 
planetary  surfaces,  and  perhaps  Its  use  In 
geochemlcal  pcoapaotlpg. 

Dr.  Oast  V.  Latham,  Skkidr  Rebcarch  Asao- 

CIATX,     IjAMOMT-DOH^TT     OBOIjOGICAL     Ob- 

sxRVATOBY,  Principal  Invkbticator  Passivx 
Seismic 


"With  tba  BUooeaafUl  Installation  of  a  geo- 
physical station  at  Hadley  Rllle,  the  ApoUo 
Program  haa  for  tba  first  time  achieved  a  net- 
work of  stations  on  tbe  lunar  surface;  a 
netwodc  that  is  abaolutely  esaantlal  for  the 
location  of  natural  events  on  tba  moon.  The 
establishmen/t  of  this  network  Is  perhsfM  the 
most  Important  milestone  In  the  geophysical 
exploration  of  tbe  moon.  Tba  first  awnt  to 
be  reccH^led  on  all  three  stations  was  man- 
made;  tbe  Unpect  of  the  LM  ascent  stage  naar 
the  ApoUo  16  station.  The  now  familiar  rum- 
ble generated  by  this  impact  spread  slowly 
outward  and  reached  tbe  Apollo  16  station 
in  28  seconds  and  tbe  ApoUo  13  and  14  sta- 
tions. 1,100  km  to  the  south  In  about  seven 
minutes.  Ttub  fact  that  this  small  souirse  of 
energy  was  detected  at  such  great  range 
strongly  supports  tbe  hypotbsals  that 
meteorlta  lit^>acta  are  being  detected  from 
the  entire  lunar  surface. 

The  SIVB  Impact  from  mission  IS  ex- 
tended the  depth  to  which  lunar  structura 
can  be  determined  by  aalsmlc  matboda  to 
nearly  100  ^t"  From  tbeaa  additional  data.  It 
now  appears  that  a  obange  In  oompoattlon 
may  occur  at  a  depth  of  36  km  beneath  tba 
surface.  If  so,  this  would  be  strong  avldenoa 
for  the  preaance  of  a  lunar  crust,  equivalent 
to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  about  tba 
same  tblckneaa. 

Dr.  Paul  Oorxkbtbin,  Senior  Staft  Scmr- 
TisT,  Space  Research  Division,  Amzucah 
Science  and  Engineerino,  F>sincipal  Im- 
vestioator,  apollo  alpha  particle  spsc- 

TBOMETBt 

Apollo  16  presented  our  first  opportunity 
for  an  extensive  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  lunar  surface.  We  have  surveyed  an 
area  amounting  to  over  1.000.000  square  miles 
with  the  Oamma-ray.  X-ray,  and  Alpha  Par- 
ticle Spectrometers  from  the  orbiting  Com- 
mand and  Service  Modviles.  We  have  success- 
fully mapped  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  surface  Including 
regions  on  the  farslde  of  the  moon.  In  partic- 
ular, we  have  obtained  the  first  composi- 
tional data  on  the  backside.  Significant 
differences  in  chemical  composition  between 
Maria  and  highland  regions  have  been 
observed. 

Within  the  regions  surveyed  by  Apollo  16. 
we  will  be  able  to  locate  possible  areas  of 
unusual  chemical  composition,  high  radio- 
activity concentration,  or  sltea  of  outgasslng 
phenomena. 

During  the  trans-earth  coast,  tbe  X-ray 
spectrometer  observed  previously  dlsooverad 
X-ray  objects  deep  In  our  galaxy.  The  X-ray 
emissions  from  these  objects  do  not  penetrate 
our  atmosphere,  so  are  observable  only  from 
space.  By  pointing  the  Instrument  at  several 
of  these  objects  for  periods  of  up  to  one 
hour,  we  obtained  tbe  longest  coverage  to 
date.  Oround  baaed  optical  and  radio  obaar- 
vatorlaa  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Kuropa  par- 
ticipated In  simultaneous  obaarvatlon  wltb 
Ap>olIo  16  of  two  objects  whoaa  time  varying 
light  and  radio  amissions  are  datactabla  at 
the  earth.  Henoa,  wa  suooaadad  In  obtaining 


unique  and  Important  data  In  the  area  of 
galactic  X-ray  astronomy.  We  bave  tba  data 
naoeasary  for  aiisaswing  the  potential  of  the 
moon  and  near-lunar  anvlrqnment  as  a  base 
for  X-ray  aatronomy. 

Ma.  WnxiAM  L.  Sjogren,  Memibcr,  Tbchnicai. 
Staff,  Trackzno  and  Orbtt  Dkikrmznatiov 
SacnoN,  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Panr- 
cipal  Investigator,  Apollo  S-Band  Tkans- 
poNoxx  OsAvrrr  Experiment 
The  data  from  ApoUo  16  science  wlU  no 
doubt  be  conttnuaUy  l>eanng  fruit  for  the 
next  several  years.  The  simultaneous,  concen- 
trated effort  of  so  many  disciplines  wlU  pro- 
vide a  unified  understanding  of  the  moon. 
This  understanding  is  basic,  for  man  must 
eventually  leave  this  earth  and  Inhabit  other 
planets  and  solar  systems.  Man  will  not  die 
like  his  mindless  animal  ancestors  from  eon 
to  eon,  for  his  search  for  truth  and  knowledge 
wUl  certainly  continue  bis  existence. 

Preliminary  results  from  Apollo  IS  science 
has  t>een  very  illuminating.  Oravlty,  seismic, 
chemical,  thermal,  and  magnetic  data  are 
tying  together  beautifully.  Some  first  far- 
side  data,  other  than  photography,  are  now 
avaUable.  Correlation  between  these  results 
WlU  provide  definite  theoretical  models  of 
the  moon.  We  can  then  appreciate  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done  with  the  moon  to  fur- 
ther our  understanding  of  the  other  planets 
and  of  the  earth  Itself. 


Dr.  Johannes  Oeiss,  Dirxctor,  Physikali- 
bches  Institut,  University  of  Berne, 
Principal  Investigator,  Solar  Wim>  Com- 
position Experiment 

CongratiUations  to  NASA  for  a  mission  of 
great  scientific  significance.  The  rocks  col- 
lected with  expertise  by  the  Apollo  15  astro- 
nauts should  reveal  tbe  sequence  of  events 
which  formed  Mare  Imbrlum  and  the  Apen- 
nlne Mountains  during  the  early  history  of 
the  moon.  The  record  of  the  first  bUllon  years 
of  the  earth's  history  was  essentlaUy  de- 
stroyed by  Its  own  geological  activity.  Inves- 
tigations on  the  Hadley  roclu  together  with 
geologic-geophysical  observations  should  en- 
able VIS  for  the  first  time  to  draw  firm  con- 
clusions about  this  early  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  solar  system,  and  about  the  process  of 
formation  of  planetary  Ixxlles.  Apollo  15  has 
demonstrated  the  essential  role  man  plays  In 
the  exploration  and  scientific  Investigation 
of  the  very  complex  solid  bodies  In  the  solar 
system. 

Our  Solar  Wind  Composition  Xxperlmant 
has  coUacted  solar  matter  over  a  period  twice 
as  long  as  In  earlier  ApoUo  missions.  Conse- 
quently, we  expect  to  obl^aln  precise  data  on 
abundances  In  the  sun  of  rare  Isotopes  such 
as  Neon-31  and  Argon-38.  By  comparing  Iso- 
topic  and  elemental  abundance  results  from 
different  missions  we  study  acceleration  and 
fractionation  processes  In  the  solar  atmos- 
phere. PresenUy  we  Interpret  tbe  observed 
difference  between  tbe  helium  Isotope  abun- 
danoas  of  mateorltlc  and  solar  matter  as  due 
to  nudsar  processes  Inside  tbe  sun.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  neon  laotoplc  oompoal- 
tion  In  tba  sun  and  In  tba  earth's  atmoephara 
la  due  to  gas  losses  from  tbe  latter.  Since  tba 
Solar  Wind  is  one  of  the  principal  soiu^:es  of 
gas  In  the  lunar  atmosphere,  our  experiment 
establishes  the  rates  of  Input  to  the  lunar 
surface  of  gaaes  which  are  found  In  tbe  at- 
moepbare  of  tbe  moon. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  tba  cooperation 
NASA  has  generously  extended  to  our  Insti- 
tute. 

\tm  FUDXRICK  J.  DOTLB,  RXSXARCH  BCIXNTIBT, 
SCsFFIHa  DiVIBIDN,  UJ3.  OSOLOOICAI.  SUBVXT, 

ToroaBAFRXO  DmBioN,  Chairman,  Apotxo 
Obktsl  Scmrcs  PBorooaAFHio  TSam,  Past 

PianDBMT,    AlCBICAN    SOCIRT    OF    PHOTO- 


Tbib  ocMtal  oamaras  flown  on  Apollo  IB 
aia  part  of  an  Integrated  aystetn  wblob  In- 
dudss  tba  oamena  tbemsalvaa,  ttia  qiaoa- 


craft  tracking,  tba  Laaer  Alttmatar,  and  tbs 
ground  date  reduction  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. Simply  In  terms  of  Infoctnatlon  gath- 
ering abUlty,  tba  Panoramic  Camera  Is  equiv- 
alent to  alxty  Lunar  orblters,  and  the  Map- 
ping Oamera  to  fifteen  mere  Lunar  Ort>lters. 
Ttaa  oomblnattoa  of  Mapping  Osmsra,  Stellar 
Oacnara,  Laser  Altimetar,  and  tracking  data 
WlU  permit  the  predae  location  of  any  point 
on  tbe  moon's  surfioe  rtawdad  by  the 
cameras. 

In  addition  to  iMovldlng  a  cartographlo 
baae  for  location  oi  the  data  recorded  by  the 
other  ApoUo  orbital  senaccB,  tbls  Information 
WlU  peinnlt  Inferences  to  be  drawn  regarding 
the  departure  at  the  moon's  shape  from 
sphMlcal,  the  separation  of  the  center  of 
mass  from  the  oenter  of  figure  and  tbe  cor- 
reOatlon  of  topograi^ilc  features  with  gravity 
anomalies.  Thaae  facts  bave  geophysical  Im- 
plloatlons  regarding  a  hot  or  odd  genesis  for 
the  moon,  and  tihe  extent  to  which  tectonic 
forces  may  stUl  be  operating. 

Dr.  John  H.  Hoftman,  Associatx  PRorassos, 
Division  of  Atmospheric  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, University  of  Texas  at  Dallas, 
Principal  Invssi'igator,  Apollo  Lunar  Or- 
bital Mass  Spectrometer 

ApoUo  15  has  given  us  an  <q)rportunlty  to 
observe  tiie  lunar  atmosphere  for  the  first 
time  with  an  instrument  deatgned  to  deter- 
mine the  cotnposltloii  and  abundance  of  tba 
gases  associated  with  the  moon.  Preliminary 
results  show  an  unexpectedly  large  popula- 
tion of  gas  nu^ecules  at  Iuimu-  c»-blt  alti- 
tudes. Many  kinds  at  gases,  from  water  vapor 
and  carbon  dioxide  to  many  hydrocarbon 
molecules  are  observed. 

In  addition,  the  data  covers  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  search  for  volcanic  type 
eventa  that  release  gases  Into  tbe  atmoa- 
pbera.  One  such  event  may  already  hava 
been  observed  on  tbe  backside. 

Tlie  Apt^o  16  flight,  wltb  Its  abundant 
scientific  return  wUl  certainly  provide  a  mucb 
deeper  understanding  of  the  solar  system, 
and  hopefiUly  is  the  beginning  of  a  detailed 
sdentlfio  Investigation  of  tbe  moon. 


SMOKINO  AND  NONSMOKINO  SEC- 
TIONS FOR  COMMERCIAL  AIR 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  written  Mr.  John  Shaffer,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, requesting  that  his  agency  step 
up  Its  feasibility  study  of  iwKiiing-  man- 
datory regulations  that  would  require 
commercial  air  carriers  to  provide  sxxUl- 
ing  and  nonsmoking  sections  for  their 
passengers. 

I  recognize  this  has  been  done  by  a 
number  of  airlines  on  a  voluntary  bAsls, 
and  I  commend  them  for  their  efforts; 
however,  because  these  are  volimtary  ef- 
forts, there  is  virtually  no  enforcement 
of  the  nonsmoking  regulations.  lUs  has 
led  to  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
plaints from  passengers  who  have  spted- 
fled  that  they  wished  to  be  seated  in  the 
nonsmoking  section  of  the  airplane  only 
to  find  themselves  seated  beside  someone 
who  BXDckm.  To  someone  who  smokes  this 
may  seem  a  minor  problem,  but  to  those 
of  US  who  do  not,  it  can  often  mean  sev- 
eral hours  of  irritation  and  discomfort, 
The  unhappy  aspect  of  this  problem  Is 
that  it  could  be  resolved  with  a  wiiniminn 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  air- 
lines and  at  Tlitoally  do  expflose. 

Mandatory  regulations  issued  by  the 
FAA  would  make  it  possible  for  a  pas- 
senger who  either  by  personal  chotoe  or 
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because  of  taeBlth  reuoos  eould  be  •  - 
tured  of  maUxig  the  fllsht  zctattTdr  tr  e 
from  the  Irritation  of  totMOOO  amok ». 
With  the  inoreaalng  oapaetties  a<  ti  e 
commercial  alrllnen.  it  is  becoming  t  - 
creasingly  imDortant  that  attenttnn    e 
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given  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
and  the  nonamoker. 

Another  fact  vrbieb  has  come  to  vp 
attention  In  the  study  of  this  pMble  a 
that  has  given  added  urgenoy  to  aeeli  g 
theoe  regulations  Implemeatad  Is  the  li  - 
crease  In  totaaooo  consumption  by  tl  e 
American  people  durlnff  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year.  StatistloB  recent  y 
released  far  the  American  Cancer  Sode  y 
and  the  Department  of  Agricidture  she  w 
that  Americans  are  smoking  more  thi  a 
during  the  same  period  ol  time  last  yei  r. 
For  the  first  time  in  5  years  there  h  s 
been  an  Increase  In  the  total  consumj  "- 
tion  of  tobacco.  This  comes  as  a  sutprt  e 
to  many  of  us.  particularly  in  light  of  tl  e 
fact  that  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  th  it 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  respln  r- 
toty  aliments  are  directly  related  o 
smoking. 

This  Increase  has  occurred  desiJite  Ule 
fact  that  all  the  cigarette  advertlsemeop 
were  removed  from  radio  and  televlsloi 
on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year.  Whi  ie 
the  Increase  Is  small,  only  four  dgarett  is 
per  person,  the  major  reason  for  concei  n 
Is  that  this  may  Indicate  a  trend  towa  d 
IncreaMxl  smoking.  Hopefully,  this  w  U 
not  be  the  case. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  pause  to  mal  e 
one  thing  cleex.  It  is  a  personal  dedslc  a 
whether  one  smokes  or  not— I  would  m  it 
want  to  do  anything  to  interfere  wllh 
this  decision.  However,  I  do  beUeve  thi  it 
when  smoking  becomes  an  imposition  ( ir 
infringement  uiion  the  health  and  con 
fort  of  another  Individual,  there  Is  ne^ 
for  regxilatlon. 

It  may  also  be  of  Interest  to  note  thit 
there  have  been  a  number  of  campalgi  e 
started  that  would  restrict  wnoklng  o 
certain  cars  on  iiassenger  trains,  to  llm  t 
it  In  waiting  nx»ns  of  hospitals,  bus  sti 
tlons.  railroad  terminals,  and  other  pub- 
lic areas. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  with  the  ood 
bined  efforts  of  all  concerned  about  tl  e 
problems  related  to  the  mixing  <if 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  in  public  placep. 
we  will  be  able  to  aasist  the  FAA 
prompt  adoption  of  mandatory  seatiilg 
regulations  and  other  reasonable  soli  - 
tlons  to  problems  of  conflict  in  pubfc 
areas. 


REDUCINQ  DEATH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  clffarette 
smoking  continues  to  be  a  plague  on  01  ir 
people.  The  merchants  of  death,  explol 
Ing  both  the  genius  of  Madison  Aveni  m 
and  the  Invmtiveness  of  new  produit 
managers  have  continued  to  bombard  tl  e 
American  people  with  wanton  Invitations 
to  ravish  their  health. 

But  we  are  faced  with  soaring  costs  if 
hospitalization  and  overflow  crowdli  g 
in  our  extended  care  facilities;  there  ai  e 
not  wwugh  funds  avallsUsle  to  provide  ft  r 
the  hitenslve  care  needed  by  the  en - 
I^iysema,  cancer,  and  hsart  diaeaec  p<  - 
tients;  and  millions  and  mllllonii  of  do  - 
lars  are  being  paid  from  our  social  sect  1- 
rtty  funds  to  aid  relatively  young  ai  d 


otherwise  productive  peonte  who  are  tm- 
able  to  use  their  iklUa  doe  to  disabling 
remlratory  or  heart  ooodKlona. 

Hie  best  medicine  for  thew  problems 
is.  of  oouiae,  preventiva  medicine.  Pre- 
vention cuts  down  on  oosIb,  R  cuts  down 
on  agony,  and  it  oats  down  on  disability. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  most  significant 
and  demonstrable  fonn  of  prevention  of 
lung  canocr,  oral  canoer,  heart  disease 
and  emphyisema  is  abstinence  from 
smoking.  Just  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
thoasands  of  lives  extended  and  the  years 
of  productivity  conserved  if  petyle  did 
not  smoke. 

After  a  Imig  and  spirited  battle  with 
tobacco  Intereets.  the  Oovemment  has 
exerted  its  sovereign  power  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  citizens 
through  elimination  of  cigarette  adver- 
tlstng  in  the  broadcast  media.  And  this 
legislation,  which  might  be  termed  a 
triumph  over  greed  and  political  power 
has  succeeded  In  cutting  the  purse  strings 
on  a  multimillion-dollar  expense  account 
and  put  an  aid  to  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  Insidious  influfmcee  ever  to  attack 
the  thoughts  of  our  young  people. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  our  ban  on 
broadcast  cigarette  advertising?  For  one 
thing,  chlldrm  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  allure  of  handsome  men  and  elegant 
wnnen  filling  their  lungs  with  death- 
dealing  smoke.  Adults  who  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  quit,  no  longer  have  their 
resolve  shaken  by  the  sight  of  men  and 
women  seductively  indulging  In  self -pol- 
lution. We  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  antlsmoking  television  annoimce- 
ments  to  remind  those  who  continue  in 
their  folly.  And  In  payment  for  decades 
of  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes,  I 
believe  that  the  broadcasters  have  a 
moral  if  not  legal  obligation  to  air  anti- 
cigarette  commercials  until  the  residual 
effects  of  billions  of  doUan  of  cigarette 
advertising  has  been  dissipated. 

Unfortunately,  members  of  the  ciga- 
rette Industry,  despite  their  acceptance  of 
the  public  verdict  that  the  promotion  of 
cigarettes  on  brodacast  media  is  not  in 
the  public  interest,  show  no  signs  of 
slackening  their  quest  for  new  consimiers 
through  every  conceivable  promotional 
and  marketing  tecimlque  they  can  con- 
jure up. 

So  where  does  Oovemment  go  fr«n 
here?  It  must  change  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  accruing  to  the  tobacco 
econcuny.  We  must  develop  methods  to 
deter  the  growing,  processing  consump- 
tion of  the  product.  In  the  United  States, 
a  considerable  portion  at  the  economy 
of  several  States  depends  on  tobacco  for 
complete  economic  solvency.  This  must 
change.  Even  though  tobacco  history  in 
the  United  States  almost  parallels  the 
development  of  the  Nation  Itself,  this 
tjrpe  of  consideration  must  be  over- 
looked- 

We  must  prepare  a  long-range  plan 
to  eliminate  tobacco  as  a  staple  commod- 
ity. The  deceptive  promotional  tactics 
for  the  product  must  cease,  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content  of  the  product  must 
be  reduced,  and  although  those  who  de- 
pend on  tobacco  for  their  livelihood  will 
be  most  disturbed,  we  must  terminate 
their  dependence  on  tobacca 

I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  have  legis- 
lation supporting  this  effort  seriously 


considered  hy  the  Agrlciiltmw  Oommlt- 
tee.  but  without  success.  I  have  brouibt 
the  problem  directly  to  the  floor  through 
amsndments  to  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priatians  legislatlan  which  would  strike 
out  sQ  snhskllsatlon  for  tobacco,  but 
without  success.  Senator  Bsookb  has 
again  introduced  legislatlan  modeled 
•long  the  lines  of  my  termination  pro- 
gram, although  more  gradual,  and  I 
have  Joined  with  him  in  cospoiisarahlp 
of  that  measinre.  But  in  all  candor.  I 
doubt  if  we  will  be  successful  in  getting 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  consider 
the  legislation.  So  once  again  we  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  the  tobacco 
problem  with  Ilttie  hope  of  overcoming 
the  seemingly  modest  suggestion  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  an  intelligent  fashion. 

There  are  several  areas  and  ways  in 
which  we  can  approach  the  subject. 
Some  have  been  embodied  in  legislation 
which  I  have  already  pr(v>oeed.  other 
concepts  will  be  in  additional  f  orthc<xn- 
Ing  lei^slation.  But  let  us  also  look  to 
vdimtary  efforts.  In  Canada,  the  ciga- 
rette Industry  has  volunteered  to  limit 
tar  and  nicotine  content  to  22  mllll- 
grams  and  1.6  milligrams  per  cigarette. 
Five  brands  of  cigarettes  exceed  these 
levels  and  the  manufacturers  have 
stated  that  they  will  reformulate  and 
decrease  the  levels. 

Obviously  this  is  a  practical  method 
of  handling  one  aspect  of  the  cigarette 
problem.  My  bill.  8.  1454.  would  In  effect 
bring  about  the  same  policy  In  the 
United  States.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able 
to  hold  hearings  early  in  1972  on  S. 
1454.  and  see  a  continued  reducti(m  in 
the  tar  and  nicotine  content  of  docnes- 
tic  cigarettes  which  fortunately  has  al- 
ready been  noted  in  some  cigtu^ttes  aa. 
the  market  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  the  Csm- 
adlan  cigarette  situation  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  22, 
1971,  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

CANADA'S  Tobacco  Ixdustst  Aguxs  To  EifO 
CioAXXTTx  Ami  ok  Radio  and  TV  Nkxt  Jam.  1 

Ottawa. — The  CaiuMll&n  tobacco  induatry, 
hoping  to  stall  legislation  action  on  a  blU 
that  would  ban  all  clgaret  advertising,  aayi 
It  will  Tolunt&rlly  end  advertising  on  radio 
and  television  next  Jan.  1.  However,  It  will 
continue  to  buy  advertising  space  In  other 
media. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  all-media  ban  to  go 
Into  effect  next  Jan.  1.  But  Health  Minister 
John  M\inro  has  hinted  that  the  government 
might  be  willing  to  delay  the  start-up  data 
pending  further  talks  with  the  tobacco  and 
advertising  industries. 

The  tobacco  industry,  repreeented  by  the 
Canadian  Tobacco  Manufacturers  Council. 
also  said  it  agreed  to  limit  tar  and  nicotine 
content  per  clgaret  to  22  milligrams  and  1.0 
milligrams  respectively.  Five  brands  surpass 
these  levels,  the  council  said. 

They  are  Buckingham  king-size  plain  end, 
PaU  MaU  king-size  pUin  end,  and  Chester- 
neld  klng-«lze  plain  end.  all  made  by  Imperial 
Tobaooo  Products  Co.,  a  division  of  Imasco, 
Ltd.;  St.  Morita  premitim-fUtar  menthol, 
made  by  Hothmans  of  PaU  Mall  Canada  Ltd., 
and  Mannlc  klng-slae  filter,  made  by  Baatos 
Ltd.,  a  small  Quebec  concern  that  Unt  a 
member  of  the  association. 

In4>erlal  make*  PaU  MaU  clgaret*  In  Can- 
ada under  llcflnoe  with  Am«rtcan  Brands  Ine. 
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and  CheatetHelds  under  lloanae  with  the  Lig- 
gett ft  Myers  division  of  Loews  Corp. 

Imperial  aald  it  wUl  reduce  the  tar  and 
nlootlne  content  of  the  three  brands  to  at 
least  the  council's  ceiling.  Paul  Pare,  oouncU 
president,  also  U  president  of  Imperial. 

But  Bastos,  which  isn't  a  member  of  the 
councU,  aald  it  may  cut  down  the  tar  and 
nicotine  in  Its  Mannlc  clgarets  but  added 
that  it's  reluctant  "to  change  anything  unless 
the  government  puahea  us." 

The  council  aald  alao  that,  effective  next 
April  1,  all  clgaret  packages  will  carry  the 
admonition:  "Warning:  Kzceaslve  snx)klng 
may  be  haaardous  to  your  health."  The  gov- 
enunent  bill  calls  for  the  warning  to  read: 
"Danger  to  health  Increases  with  amount 
smoked,  avoid  Inhaling." 

In  1909.  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
were  avaUable,  Canadian  clgaret  manufac- 
turers spent  a  total  of  935  million  on  all  types 
of  advertising.  Some  97  million  of  this  was 
spent  on  broadcast  advertising. 

According  to  the  council,  more  was  spent 
on  such  advertising  last  year  and  outlays 
increased  again  in  1971. 

The  council  said  it  wants  the  clgaret-adver- 
tlslng  ban  confined  to  brocMlcastLng  "in  line 
with  the  voluntary  action  taken  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  legislative  action  In 
the  V&r 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  govern- 
ment has  changed  its  mind"  about  the  total 
advertising  ban,  Mr.  Pare  said.  "Hopefully  the 
revised  advertising  code  will  aid  deferment  of 
the  bill.  But  that's  a  hope  more  than  an  ex- 
pectation," he  added. 

The  council  said  clgaret  advertising  won't 
Imply  smoking  "promotes  physical  health," 
or  "Is  essential  to  romance,  prominence,  suc- 
cess of  personal  advancement."  All  models  in 
ads  must  be  at  least  35  years  old,  the  council 
added. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  HUGO  L. 
BLACK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  like 
other  Senators.  I  was  disappointed  when 
I  learned  of  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black's  re- 
tirement from  the  Supreme  Court  on 
September  17,  and  very  deeply  saddened 
when  I  learned  of  his  death  Saturday. 

Hugo  Black's  term,  which  began  on 
August  19,  1937,  and  ended  on  September 
25,  1971,  was  one  of  the  longest  Ln  the 
history  of  our  Nation's  Highest  court. 
Only  two  men — John  MarshtJl  and 
Stephen  J.  Reld — served  longer.  I  am 
confident  that  Justice  Black's  Influence 
on  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large  shall  live  on  and  remain  a 
fitting  monument  to  his  life  and  philoso- 
phy. One  cannot  help  but  be  awed  at  the 
thought  that  during  his  censure.  Justice 
Black  was  associated  with  one-fourth  of 
the  Justices  who  have  sat  on  the  Court, 
and  with  one-third  of  the  Chief  Justices 
who  ever  served. 

It  might  be  considered  trite  to  say  that 
Hugo  Black  rose  to  great  heights  from  a 
humble  beginning,  but  that  is  precisely 
the  case.  He  was  bom  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  small  storeowner  In  rural  Alabama, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
influential  men  in  our  country,  and  per- 
haps the  world. 

Justice  Black  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects  in  shaping  the  Supreme  Court 
we  have  known  since  the  1950's.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  the  guarantees  of 
due  process  of  law  extended  defendants 
in  Federal  courts,  were  extended  to  cover 
criminal  defendants  In  other  courts  as 
well.  This  was  accomplished  through  in- 
terpretation  of   the    14th   amendment. 


which  Juetioe  Black  had  long  argued  was 
designed  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
binding  upon  the  States  as  it  is  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

While  Justice  Black  never  persuaded 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Court  to  fully  accept  this  view  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Court  did  come  to 
accept  it  to  a  large  degree.  Over  the  years 
the  Court  used  the  14th  amendment  to 
invoke,  one  by  one,  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  the  first,  foiulh.  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  amendments,  to  protect  Individ- 
uals from  actions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Ttie  Ideals  of  equality  and  democracy 
were  certainly  at  the  core  of  what  Justice 
Black  preached  and  practiced.  He  tended 
to  trust  Americans  to  handle  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  he 
viewed  the  first  amendment  as  preemi- 
nent. Justice  Black  caUed  this  amend- 
ment— 

the  heart  of  our  Constitution,  our  BlU 
of  Rights,  and  our  Nation. 

He  saw  in  this  freedom  of  speech  and 
assemblage  the  ultimate  means  by  which 
controversies  Inherent  in  a  democracy 
could  be  setUed  peacefully  imder  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  character  and  quality  of  Justice 
Black's  work  is  rich  ground  for  a  lengthy 
discourse.  However,  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  brevity  Is  In  order  at  this  time.  Let 
me  Just  say  that  there  is  now  a  great  void 
In  ouj-  National  Govenoment,  a  void 
which  will  not  be  easily  filled. 


MAGRUDER  CORRIDOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
CHURCH  of  Idaho  and  Senator  Metcalt 
of  Montana  have  recently  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  an  UK>er  Selway  Wilder- 
ness Area  in  the  section  of  Idaho  adjoin- 
ing Montana  known  sis  the  Magruder 
Corridor.  The  Mil,  8.  2390.  would  place 
205,000  acres  of  timbered  moiU|taln  land 
in  wUdemees  status  and  would  prevent 
the  pollution  of  the  Upper  Sdway  River, 
a  unit  of  our  Wild  River  System,  and  the 
loes  of  the  anadromous  fish  that  spawn 
there. 

Senators  Chubch  and  Mxtcau  empha- 
size that  the  measure  that  they  prcv>ose 
Is  needed  to  connect  two  major  wilder- 
ness areas,  the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wil- 
derness Area  on  the  north  and  the  Salm- 
on Breaks  Primitive  Area  to  the  south.  If 
the  Magruder  Corridor  is  maintained  In 
wilderness  condition,  this  large  hLodk.  of 
wilderness  area  will  be  maintained  In 
much  the  condition  as  it  was  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide  In  1805. 

Senators  Chukch  and  Mxtcau  are  to 
be  complimented  on  their  deep  Interest 
in  this  conservation  measure  and  deserve 
the  support  of  th^  colleagues. 

I  ask  tiiat  an  edltcxlal  by  Mr.  Bill 
Hall  appearing  In  the  Lewiaton  Tribune 
be  printed  In  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
matim  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

CoaamoK  BrrwzEN  TowzRa 

Placing  the  240,000-acre  Magruder  Cor- 
ridor in  the  wllderaeae  system  would  have  a 
negligible  effect  on  the  timber  Industry  of 


Idaho  and  Montuia.  But  logging  and  road 

construction.  If  permitted  in  the  area,  could 
have  a  very  expensive  affect  on  the  land  in 
question. 

Sens.  Rtmk  -Church,  D-Idabo,  and  Laa 
Matcalt,  Xi-itonX,.,  have  offered  a  bill  to  de- 
signate the  Magruder  Corridor  as  the  Upper 
Selway  Wlldemeas  Area. 

In  this  era  of  urban  encroachment  on  the 
last  remaining  wUdemees,  unneoesaary  carv- 
ing on  the  Magruder  Corridor  wotild  be  un- 
thinkable by  itaelf.  But  there  is  also  the 
matter  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Selway  £Uver, 
a  stream  that  is  among  Idaho's  moat  extraor- 
dinary and  well  worth  the  price  of  a  handful 
Of  sawlogB  to  spare  it  from  degradation. 

Church  points  out  that  the  potential  tim- 
ber in  the  area  is  quite  smaU.  The  allowable 
cut  would  be  only  e.4-mUlion  board  feet, 
most  of  which  would  be  mlUad  In  Montana. 

Where  it  is  milled  doesnt  matter  if  it  la 
actually  a  crucial  supply  to  help  fill  the  na- 
tion's needs.  But  whether  mlUed  in  MontaSi 
or  Idaho,  it  is,  according  to  Church,  only  a 
four-month  supply  of  logs  for  one  small  mill. 

That  la  not  enough  to  warrant  tearing  up 
a  section  of  wUderness  considered  priceless  by 
thousands  of  the  region's  residents. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  America  is  urban- 
ized, the  more  the  citizens  require  these 
islands  of  sanity  away  from  clvUlzatlon,  these 
healing  atationa  away  from  the  traffic  Jam. 
the  alarm  dock,  the  t^ephone  and  the  pol- 
luted air.  Yet  the  more  urbanised  we  become, 
the  lees  virgin  territory  we  retain — unless 
steps  are  taken. 

Church  and  Metcalf  are  taking  steps  to 
preserve  the  Magruder  Corridor. 

The  Idaho  senator  is  a  foreign  policy  q>e- 
clalist,  and  it  la  no  aecret  that  his  first  prior- 
ity in  his  peraonal  career  la  to  serve  his  nation 
in  that  field.  And  history  may  weU  look  fa- 
vorably upon  ChTircb  and  a  dosan  others  In 
the  Senate  who  have  lifted  America  into  a 
more  mature  and  seemly  posture  of  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  years  to  come.  Church,  and  a 
few  others,  may  be  recngnlned  for  the  special 
vision  that  cauaed  Idabo'a  aenator  to  embark 
a  decade  ago— before  it  was  fashionable— 
upon  the  taak  of  segregating  ao-c&lled  civili- 
zation from  the  remaining  American  out- 
back. Hla  work  in  l^e  field  of  wUdemesa 
legislation  and  in  designating  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  provides  the  hope  that  our  grandchil- 
dren— ^though  they  may  live  during  the  week 
in  nervous  plastic  towers — ^wUl  be  able  to  get 
away  from  it  all  on  occasion  and  come  to 
terms  with  the  raw  earth  from  which  they 
sprang. 

Church's  pioneer  work  in  that  effort  means 
stashing  away  some  serenity  as  a  balm  for 
the  pressured  generations  to  come.  That  may 
be  a  more  fundamental  contribution  to  peace 
on  earth  than  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing. 

And  Magruder  Corridor  will  serve  society 
better  aa  it  is — for  healing — than  as  the 
source  of  more  pulp  to  make  more  paper  on 
which  to  print  more  forms  to  rot  more  minds 
in  the  oflloes  of  thoee  who  must  flU  them 
out.— B.  H.  Lewiaton  Morning  Tribune. 


S.  2432,  THE  COURT  PRACTICE  AP- 
PROVAL ACT  OP  1971  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  FEDERAL  RULES 
OP  E'VIDENCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  5  of  this  year,  I  Introduced,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Nebrswka 
(Mr.  Hhuska)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Qivdj)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  .  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  S.  2432,  the  Court  Practice 
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Approval  Act  oi  i971.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation would  modify  the  present  deles  l- 
tlon  of  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  Jt 
the  United  States  to  prescribe  rules  if 
practice  and  procedure  applicable  to  t^e 
Federal  courts  sitting  in  criminal  aAd 
other  proceedings  to  insure  adequa^ 
participation  by  the  Congress  in  the  nile 
formulation  process.  In  my  remarks  ^n 

August    5,    1971 COMGRXSSIONAL    Rxcoi 

page  29894—1  noted  that  the  bill 
drafted  to  respond  to  a  problem  broug|it 
to  light  by  the  circulation  of  the  Revls^ 
E>raf  t  of  the  Proposed  Rules  of  Evldenice 
for  the  United  States  Courts  and  Magis- 
trates. It  was  dlssaUsfactian  with  th(ke 
proposed  rules  that  led  me  to  examlpe 
the  avenues  open  to  the  Members  of  tltis 
body  by  which  they  might  express  th#ir 
criticism  and  malu  their  voice  heaitl; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  endea^ 
that  I  realized  that  the  present  statutcry 
scheme  affords  Inadequate  opportunity 
for  this  body  to  consider  the  Implications 
of  any  proposals  put  before  it  by  tpe 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  oiu 
recent  recess,  I  forwarded  to  the  chait-- 
man  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ri^ 
of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  JnA- 
cial  Conference  of  the  United  States/;  a 
detailed  statement  of  my  positions  ^ 
the  more  salient  ismies  presented  by  tl^e 
proposed  rules.  It  is  my  Judgment  no^ 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  hearings  would 
be  held  by  the  fuU  Committee  on  the  Ji|- 
dlciary,  not  only  on  the  Court  Practice 
Approval  Act.  but  also  on  the  merits  it 
any  rules  of  evidence  ultimately  foi 
warded  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Ji 
dlcial  Conference.  As  the  rules  are  pi 
eased,  and  if  they  become  leas  controvei 
si&l.  it  might  be  possible  to  aeparate 
from  the  CoUrt  Practice  Approval  Acj 
but  at  this  Juncture.  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  they  should  be  con&ii 
together.  In  this  connection,  I  wish 
draw  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
own  observaticms  and  thoughts  as 
as  those  of  the  UjB.  Department  of  J 
tlce  and  those  of  the  UJB.  Attom( 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  whii 
were  also  forwarded  by  letter  to  thfe 
Standing  Committee. 

These  letters  express  a  concern  simila  r 
to  my  own  with  the  rules  in  their  preseu  t 
form.  I  was  gratifled.  however,  to  lean 
from  a  distinguished  member  of 
standing  committee.  Prof.  Charles  Ali 
Wright,  of  the  University  of  Texas  La^ 
School,  that  any  seeming  disregard  oi 
the  part  of  that  committee  for  the  ex)- 
pressed  intent  of  the  Congress  In  drafti- 
ing  ttie  proposed  rules,  at  least  in  refei 
ence  to  proposed  rule  609,  which  deal 
with  the  so-called  Luck  question  ( 
Luck  V.  United  States.  121  UJ3.  App.  D.^ 
151.  348  P.  2d  763  (1965)  ),  grew  out  of  ^ 
good-faith  misunderstanding  of  the  in 
tent  of  Congress  itself.  I  take  heart  a| 
learning,  therefore,  that  the  further  de^ 
velopment  of  these  rules  wUl  take  pi 
with  Professor  Wright's  good  counsel 
without  this  misunderstanding. 

Nonetheless,  the  issues  presented 
momentous .  for  the  administration 
criminal  Justice,  and  the  debate  on 
merits  of  any  such  rules  within  the  Judi 


clary.  Congress,  and  the  Nation  should 
be  long  and  ample.  Consequently.  I  ex- 
press my  hope  that  these  remarks  will 
engage  the  Interest  not  only  of  my 
learned  colleagues,  but  also  <rf  concerned 
citizens  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  I  am  Informed  that  the  rules 
were  considered  again  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Evidence  over  the  LiiUx>r 
Day  weekend  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
standing  conunlttee  on  the  30th  of  this 
month.    A  number   of   important   and 
worthwhile  changes  have  been  made  m 
the  rules.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of 
both  the  standing  committee  and  the 
Evidence  Committee  and  the  reporter  for 
the  rules  were  kind  and  generous  enough 
to  meet  with  me  her©  in  Washington  and 
to  discuss  with  me  many  of  my  concerns. 
I  recognize,  of  course,  that  what  they 
said  to  me  need  not  bind  their  colleagues 
on   the   standing   ccnmilttee,   but   they 
did  express  a  willingness  to  take  to  the 
committee  a  number  of  additional  modi- 
fications   and    clarifications    that    will 
strengthen  the  rules  and  meet  many  of 
the  objections  voiced  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  project  is  too  important  to  have  it 
aborted  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to 
weaken  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  an 
accommodaticm  can  be  worked  out  on 
these  matters.  I  know  it  will  if  the  stand- 
ing committee  is  Itself  as  generous  and 
considerate   as  its    chairman   and  the 
chairman  of  the  Evidence  Conunlttee.  It 
is,  I  am  told,  not  too  late  to  convey  com- 
ments to  the  standing  committee  and 
that  copies  of  the  last  published  draft  of 
the  rules  may  be  obtained  from  and  com- 
ments may  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  William 
E.  Foley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procediu^,  Ju- 
dicial Confer«ice  of  the  United  States, 
Supreme   Court   Building,   Washington 
D.C.  20544. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  text  of 
the  proposed  rules  may  be  found  at  51 
Fun.  315  (1971).  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

First,  my  letter  of  August  12,  1971,  to 
Judge  Maris: 

Second,  a  letter  from  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  O.  Kletodienst  to  Judge 
Maris  accompanied  by  the  Department 
of  Justice's  comments  on  the  revised 
draft  of  the  Proposed  Rules  of  Evidence; 
Third,  a  letter  from  Thomas  A.  Plan- 
nery.  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  August  6,  1971,  to  Judge 
Maris: 

Fourth,  a  letter  to  me  from  Prof. 
Charles  Alan  Wright  of  August  13,  1971, 
my  reply  to  him  of  September  2,  1971, 
and  his  response  to  me  of  September  13, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

n.    8.    SXMATB, 

Wathington,  D.C.  AUfput  12. 1971. 
Hon.  tiiMOLT  B.  Mxau, 

Committee  on  Rule*  of  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure,   Supreme   Court    Building,    Wash- 
Itiffton,  D.O. 
DxAS  Jxnan  Masxs:  I  write  to  expr— ■  my 
oonocm  th*t  th*  promulgation  of  tb«  jmxv 
poMd  VMcral   &ul«s  of   KvUUnot  In  tbatf 


preoent  form  would  seriously  Impair  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jtictloe  In  the  United  3t«tea. 
In  the  ouUn,  I  fully  eupport  your  effort  to 
•aouTB  for  Federal  couiia  oompaot,  clear-cut, 
uniform,  acoeaslble  end  authoritative  rules 
of  evidence.  But  I  must  depcvcate  any  effort 
which  would  go  beyond  such  a  eodlflcatlon, 
radically  alter  present  law  and  further  de- 
blUUte  an  already  weak  Federal  syvtem  of 
criminal  justice. 

My  oommenu  here  represent  my  initial 
opinions  on  the  Rules  as  now  drafted.  With 
fiiil  pxibllc  bearlnga,  In  which  the  draften 
of  the  Rulee  oould  be  heard  and  the  criticism 
and  euggeetlons  of  othen  solicited,  I  raoog- 
nlae  that  I  nught  be  persuaded  that  other 
poeltlons  on  theee  varloua  tssuee  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Neverthelees,  I  tborught  It  per- 
haps wise  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  at 
this  stage  In  your  reoonelderation  of  the  pro- 
ptoaed  Rules. 

atTLX      103 

Subdivision  (A)  of  Rule  103  provldea  that 
error  may  not  be  predicated  upon  a  ruling  ad- 
mitting or  excluding  evidence  "unless  a  sub- 
stantial right"  of  a  party  was  affected. 

I  would  assume  that  this  Rule  does  little 
more  than  oodlfy  the  harmleee  error  rule.  See, 
eg..  Chapman  v.  CaHfomia,  386  U.S.  18 
(1967).  It  would  be  helpful,  however,  If  lan- 
guor were  added  regulating  the  notion  of 
"substantial  right"  to  the  probable  affect  of 
the  error  on  the  verdict  or  finding.  Such  a 
provUlon  Is  found  In  the  Model  Code  of  Evi- 
dence fi  6(b)  and  7(b).  To  the  degree  that 
rules  of  evidence  seek  to  Implement  policies 
other  than  those  Immediately  associated  with 
the  Just  determination  of  Judicial  disputes. 
It  will  always  be  pooalble  to  envision  that  a 
"eubetantlal  right"  (e.g.,  the  mvaslon  of  pri- 
vacy associated  with  the  use  of  the  product 
of  an  unlawful  wiretap )  may  have  been  vio- 
lated, even  though  It  had  no  impact  on  the 
final  outcome  of  the  proceeding.  In  such 
cases,  a  retrial  would  be  a  needless  expendi- 
ture of  public  resources  and  further  con- 
tribute to  the  massive  problem  of  delay  in  our 
cxmrts. 

tLXTL*    104 

Subdivision  (d)  of  Rule  1(H  Umlts  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  testimony  of  an  ac- 
cused given  during  a  preliminary  hearing  on 
admlsalblUty  to  "Impeachment  of  clearly 
contradictory  testimony  by  hUn  at  trial." 

This  provUlon  appears  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  Simmon*  v.  United 
States.  390  U.S.  377  (1968)  and  a  narrowing 
of  Walder  v.  United  Statet.  347  U.S.  63  ( 1964) . 
SimmoTU  held  that  the  testimony  of  an  ac- 
cuaed.  eetabllahlng  ownership  of  a  suitcase, 
given  on  a  motion  to  suppress,  may  not  be 
used  to  estaUlsh  guUt  In  the  Oovemment's 
case  In  chief;  It  says  nothing  about  ite  use 
to  ertahllah  guilt  by  rebuttal  testimony  after 
the  defenxlant  has  put  In  an  inconsistent 
defense  (e.g.,  to  rebut  alibi  wltneaaee  not 
Including  the  accused  himself).  l^oZder  held 
that  evidence  obtained  contrary  to  the 
Fourth  Amendment  may  be  used  to  ""rr..^ 
by  rebuttal  testimony  affirmative  perjury  on 
collateral  issues  by  an  accused  who  testifies 
In  his  own  behalf.  Following  and  extending 
Walder,  Harris  v.  New  York.  401  VB.  333 
(1971).  held  that  evidence  obtained  con- 
trary to  the  Fifth  Amendment  may  be  used 
to  unmask  by  Invpeaohment  on  cross-exami- 
nation perjury  by  an  accused  who  testifies 
In  hta  own  behalf.  Neither  Walder  nor  Harria 
Umiu  the  use  of  siich  evidence  to  "clearly 
contradictory"  testimony.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  abaanoe  of  some  oom- 
pelllng  showing  of  need,  "clearly  contradic- 
tory" be  obanged  to  "Inconsistent"  and  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  use  of  the  evidence 
In  cross-examination  or  rebuttal.  If  the  pur- 
poss  of  a  criminal  trial  "la  to  seek  out  and 
determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  defendant,"  Lopez  v. 
United  States,  378  U.8.  437,  440  (1»«3),  tbs 
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needless   suppreaelon   of   Impeaching   or   re- 
buttal testimony  ought  to  be  avoided. 

KmM    303 

Rule  308  deals  with  the  effect  of  presump- 
Uons  In  criminal  cases.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  proposed  Rule  309  differs  in  Its  treat- 
ment of  presumptions  from  Section  103(4)  of 
the  proposed  Federal  CMmlnal  Code  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  the  Brown  Commission.  I 
would  urge  on  you  acceptance  of  the  Brown 
OommlBslon's  draft,  with  one  reservation  to 
preserve  current  law  while  Congress  is  con- 
sidering the  issue. 

In  my  Judgment.  Section  103(4)  Is  superior 
to  the  draft  of  Rule  303  principally  because 
It  requires  th«  court  to  instruct  the  Jury 
that  the  "law  regards  the  facts  giving  rise 
to  the  presumption  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
fact  presumed."  Especially  where  statutory 
presumptions  are  at  Issue,  any  other  course 
of  action  would  deprive  the  Jury  of  the 
special  Insight  of  experience  that  legally 
underpins  the  presumption  Itself. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  I  would 
reconmiend  that  the  alternative  formulation 
of  the  last  clause  of  subsection  (4)  (a)  be 
substituted  for  the  black  letter  text  of  the 
Brown  O>mmlssion's  recommendation.  See 
Final  Report  of  Commission,  Comment  p. 
159-60.  This  would  be  consistent  with  pres- 
ent law.  See  Curley  v.  United  States,  160 
F.2d  229  (DC.  Clr),  cert,  denied,  331  U.S. 
837  ( 1947) .  Since  Congress  will  face  this  Issue 
as  It  processes  the  recommendations  of  the 
Brown  Commission.  It  wotild  be  preferable  to 
avoid  making  a  change  In  present  law  that 
might  be  Itself  so  soon  reversed.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  coordinate  the  considera- 
tion of  parallel  or  identical  areas  of  the  law 
by  those  entrusted  with  parallel  or  over- 
lapping responsibilities,  and  needless  confu- 
sion by  several  changes  in  basic  concepts  In 
an  already  difficult  area  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  avoided  if  at  all  practlcaflQle. 

STTLZ  403 

Rule  403  codifies  the  familiar  principle 
that  evidence,  even  though  relevant,  may  be 
excluded  If  Its  probative  value  is  substantially 
outweighed  by  such  dangers  as  unfair  prej- 
udice, confusion  of  issues,  delay,  etc.  Rule 
403  also  draws  a  distinction  between  those 
situations  thought  to  require  mandatory 
rather  than  discretionary  exclusion. 

In  my  judgment,  this  distinction  Is  with- 
out foundation  either  in  prior  case  law  or  in 
reason,  and  I  would  recommend  to  you  that 
the  Rule  be  redrafted  along  the  liens  of 
Model  Code  of  Evidence  i  303,  where  the  dis- 
cretionary character  of  the  Judgment  to  ex- 
clude is  made  explicit.  See  generally  MoCor- 
mick  i  163  pp.  319-21. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  distinction 
may  be  validly  drawn  between  general  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  and  the  situation 
where  delay  Is  the  point  at  issue.  My  qaarrd 
is  not  with  this  distinction,  which  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  note  Indicates  at  p.  81,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  division  of  Rule  403  Into 
two  parts.  My  difficulty  Ilea  with  the  faUure 
of  Subdivision  (a)  to  see  the  ultimate  Issue 
in  terms  that  emphasize  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  trial  Judge  and  to  upheld  his  ruling  on 
appeal,  absent  abuse  of  discretion,  in  what 
will  always  be  a  balancing  situation.  I  see  no 
reason  to  purport  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  that  no  one  wUl  be  able  to  trace  In  prac- 
tice. The  adoption  at  the  present  draft  woxUd 
only  provide  criminal  defendants  with  an- 
other standard  grouivd  for  appeal  and  lead  to 
more  needless  reversals  and  rstrlals  in  crimi- 
nal cases. 

■ITLC    404 

Rule  404  deals  with  the  InadmlaslbUlty  of 
evidence  of  character  or  a  trait  of  cbaraoter 
to  show  oonduot  on  a  particular  oooaslon. 
Subdivision  (a)  (3)  makes  poaslMs,  howwver, 
the  use  of  evldenoe  of  the  character  of  a 
victim  of  crime  in  Instances  where  the  ae- 
eused  flrat  puts  It  in  Issue. 


In  my  Judgaiant,  this  exceptloQ  is  not 
broad  enough  as  It  Is  presently  drafted.  The 
cshsea  are  not  witdhout  oonfUot,  but  It  seems 
to  me  altogeth«r  re— ooable.  In  at  least  bomi- 
dde  prosocTitlono.  to  permit  the  Oovemmscit 
to  rebut  evldenoe  of  self-defense  with  proof 
of  the  man's  character  for  peace  and  good 
order,  even  tlwugh  the  accused  has  not  put 
the  dead  man's  character  directly  In  Issue. 
Both  McCormick  I  180  p.  838-40  and  3  Wig- 
more  i  63  n.  a  support  this  view,  and  I  urge 
your  aooeptanoe  of  it. 

Too  little  Is  said  now  in  behalf  of  tbs  vic- 
tims of  crime.  When  the  dead  man  cannot 
speak  In  his  own  behalf,  his  good  name  in 
the  community  ought  to  speak  for  him, 
when  either  his  character  or  his  conduct  Is 
attaoked  by  the  aocruaed. 

BT7L*    410 

Rule  410  reflects  the  familiar  principle  that 
pleas  of  guilty  or  otherwise,  later  validly 
withdrawn,  cannot  be  subsequently  used. 

Two  unwarranted  changes,  however,  were 
Inlzoduoed  In  Rule  410  from  the  Marxsh  1968 
draft  to  the  March  1971  version.  The  March 
1960  draft  limited  the  principle  of  unavail- 
ability to  proceeding  in  which  the  person  who 
made  the  plea  was  himself  involved.  The 
March  1971  version  apparently  broadens  the 
Rule  by  omitting  theee  words  of  limitation. 

When  It  Is  not  being  used  against  the  per- 
son who  made  It,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  per- 
ceive what  policy  is  served  by  an  imwllllng- 
nees  to  use,  for  example,  a  volimtary  plea  of 
guilty  and  Its  accompanying  McCarthy  (394 
U.S.  460  (1969)  statements  acknowledging 
guilt  merely  because  the  plea  was  later  val- 
idly withdrawn.  Proposed  Rtile  804(b)(4), 
criticized  below  wotild  make  admissible 
statemente  against  Interest  under  certain 
oondlUons.  Would  Rule  410  so  qualify  pro- 
posed Rule  804(b)  (4)  that  the  plea  and  pub- 
lic oanfeaslon  of  A  could  not  be  ussd  by  B 
to  exculpate  himself,  where  A's  plea  was  val- 
idly withdrawn  and  he  died  before  he  oould 
be  re- tried? 

It  makes  sense  to  give  meaning  to  the 
ability  to  withdraw  a  plea  by  prohibiting  Its 
subsequent  use  In  such  a  fashion  that  would 
undermine  the  withdrawal  Itself.  This  is.  of 
course,  the  thrust  of  the  dlcttim  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Kercheval  v.  United  States, 
274  U.S.  230  (1937)  (withdrawn  plea  to  be  ex- 
cluded In  subsequent  trial).  But  that  salu- 
tary and  necessary  pwllcy  is  distorted  by  the 
March  1971  drafts  apparent  willingness  to 
write  a  rule  that  would  suppress  the  truth. 
I  sviggest.  therefore,  the  adoption  of  suitable 
language  that  would  return  the  Rule  to  its 
original  scope. 

The  March  1971  version  would  also  expand 
the  March  1969  draft  by  extending  the  dic- 
tum of  Kercheval  on  pleas  to  McCarthy 
statements  made  by  the  acctised  to  the  court 
when  It  takes  a  plea  under  Rule  11  Fed.  Rulee 
of  cn.  Proc.  I  deprecate  the  suppression  of 
voluntary  statements  by  courts  charged  with 
finding  truth,  but  I  reoognlze  the  force  of  the 
logic  that  would  extend  the  scope  of  Ker- 
cheval to  meet  the  new  rituals  of  plea-taking 
that  require  facttial  Inqulrlee  by  the  court  to 
guarantee  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
pleas.  Nevertheless.  I  suggest  that  a  rule  of 
simple  exclusion  goes  too  far.  As  I  noted 
above  In  connection  with  Rule  104,  there 
are  instances  involving  Impeachmsnt  or 
rebuttal  testimony  where  truth  should  out- 
weigh the  desire  to  make  meaningful  the 
Judgment  that  a  plea  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
withdrawn  effectively.  Consequently,  I  sug- 
gest that  sulUble  language  be  added  to  the 
Rule  Itself  or  that  the  commentary  at  least 
reflects  that  the  scope  of  the  exclusion  is  not 
without  llmlUtlon. 

atTLX  BO  a 

Rule  603  creates  a  Federal  privilege  to 
refuse  to  discloss  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
closure of  reports  reqiUred  by  Pedaral  or  Stats 
law  to  be  filed  by  persons,  associations  or 
eori>oratlons.  where  such  la  provided  In  the 


Federal  or  State  statute  requiring  the  report 
tobefUed. 

I  am  somewhat  troubled  by  the  apparent 
■cope  of  this  new  privUege.  It  apparenUy  has 
no  counterpart  tn,  the  Model  Code  of  Evi- 
dence. The  cases  cited  In  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's Note,  moreover,  are  not  particularly 
enlightening.  To  uph(dd  values  found  In  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  accord  protection  against 
disclosure  of  Information  required  to  be 
fUed  by  an  Individual,  but  why  extend  the 
privilege  to  an  aaaoclatlon  or  a  oorporatlonT 
Neither  comet  with  the  protection  of  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Wilson 
V.  United  States,  231  VS.  861  (1911)  (cor- 
porations); United  States  v.  White.  833  UJB. 
604  (1944)  (unions).  Where  Federal  law  is 
at  issue.  Rule  601,  of  course,  controls.  Infor- 
mation privileged  by  Federal  statute  ought 
to  be  accorded  appropriate  status  under  the 
niles.  But  why  shotild  the  rulee  Incorporate 
wholesale  SUte  law?  If  the  litigation  were 
between  private  parties  or  dvll  In  character, 
I  might  readily  agree  that  due  deference  to 
policies  grounded  In  Federalism  ought  to 
centred.  See  Wright,  Federal  Courts  I  93  p. 
415.  But  the  administration  of  Federal  crim- 
inal Justice  has  never  been  thought  to  be 
generaUy  subject  to  State  prlvilegea.  See 
Funk  V.  United  States,  300  U£.  S71  (1083): 
Wolfle  V.  UrUted  States,  391  U.S.  7  (1034): 
Rule  36  Fed.  Rules  of  Crim.  Proe.  Why  should 
a  required  reports  exception  be  carved  out 
of  this  salutary  general  principle?  I  am  not 
wming  to  suggest  that  In  particular  instances 
the  courts  ought  not  recognise  such  a  privi- 
lege, but  this  should  take  place  on  a  case  by 
case  basis;  I  would  be  reluctant  to  support 
a  wboleeale  adoption  of  State  law  In  this 
area  without  knowing  quite  what  It  was  that 
was  being  adopted.  McCormick  I  140  pp.  811- 
13,  for  example,  suggests  that  "in  legislative 
halls  when  bills  requiring  such  reports  are 
proposed,  the  need  for  encouraging  frank 
and  full  reports  looms  large  to  the  propo- 
nents, but  the  Judges  and  lawyers  who  would 
urge  the  need  for  truth  in  UUgation  are  not 
alerted  to  oppose  the  prlvUege.  The  need 
might  not  be  all  that  It  appears  to  be.  Con- 
sequently. I  suggest  that  Rule  603  be  de- 
leted; it  seems,  in  short,  to  hold  out  promise 
of  more  unforeseen  dlfllcuity  than  needed 
benefit. 

Finally,  In  reference  to  the  wording  of  the 
last  sentence  of  Rule  603.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  comparable  and  preferable  lan- 
guage of  18  U.8.C.  I  6003:  "for  perjury,  giving 
a  false  statement,  or  otherwise  falling  to 
comply"  with  the  statute. 

BUUC    B04 

Rule  604  adopts,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions, in  general  Federal  Jurisprudence,  not 
a  doctor -patient,  but  a  psychotheri^lBt-pa- 
tlent  privilege. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  omission  in  the  Rules 
of  any  recognition  of  the  general  doctor-pa- 
tient privilege.  Although  I  recognise  that  the 
weight  of  schdarly  opinion  argues  against  Its 
adoption,  its  support  In  the  community  Is  at- 
tested to  by  Its  Inclusion  in  the  Jfodel  Code 
of  Evidence  i{  380-88  over  the  objections  of 
the  Reporter  and  Chief  Consultant  and  lU 
acceptance  in  a  majority  of  states. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  my  general  opposi- 
tion to  any  rule  of  evldenoe  that  suppnsses 
the  truth,  I  sm  willing,  at  least  at  tliU  Junc- 
ture, to  sse  the  rule  written  in  Its  present 
draft  form.  It  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  shift  in  language  from  the 
March  1960  draft  to  the  Marob  1071  version 
redefining  "peychother^ist"  from  a  doctor 
"who  devotes  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
time"  to  one  "who  devotes  all  or  a  par*  of 
hi*  time"  to  psychotherapy  virtually  under- 
mines your  professed  policy  of  not  writing 
a  general  prlvUege.  All  doctors  Taoc  and  must 
treat  In  some  fashion  those  whose  lUnaases 
are  svore  psyehoaofnatle  than  organic.  If  you 
are  going  to  adopt  the  rule  ttiat  you  argue 
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tor.  I  irould  mggMt,  therefore,  th«t 
turn  to  the  langtiaga  of  the  Uansh  1900 

■VLB   SOS 

Rule  600  leoognlzee  in  Federal  erl^dliua 
jTirleprudence  »  Umlted  privilege  of  a  per- 
son to  prevent  his  spouse  from  test^ylng 
against  him. 

Several  aspects  of  this  nile  trouble  m^  The 
failure  to  write  a  rule  protecting  confldt  ntlal 
conununlca^tlons  seenu  a  sharp  break  vlth 
tradition,  but  If  a  broad  enough  prli  liege 
against  testimony  Is  written,  the 
ground  will  be  covered,  at  least  In 
case%  and  the  failure  may  not  be 
But  I  am  concerned  that  neither  the 
of  the  Rule  nor  the  Advisory  Committee 
ofTers  any  definition  of  "spouse 
Model  Code  of  Evidence  i  214(a) .  The 
could  be  handled  either  on  the  face 
Rule  or  In  the  coounent,  but  It  ought 
made  unequivocal  that  the  Rule  Is 
ble  where  the  marriage  Is  a  sham, 
United  State;  344  U.S.  604  (19S8)  or  U 
end,  through  divorce  or  separation.  See 
BarMky  v.  United  States,  830  F.  2d  980 
Clr.  1004). 

If  the  rationale  of  the  rule  la  the 
achieve  "the  prevention  of  marital 
and  the  repugnancy  of  requiring  a 
condemn  or  be  condemned  by  his 
Advisory  Committee  Note  at  p.  SO,  I 
strange,  moreover,  that  Subdivision   ( 
excludes  events  occurring  prior  to  the 
riage.  Would  not  such  testimony  equallj 
mote  dissension  and  give  rise  to 
Z  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  this 
tlon  be  omitted  to  maintain  consistency 
your  professed  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  I  suggest  that  the 
fylng  spouse  be  made  the  holder  of  the 
liege.    I   recognize    that   Hawkins   v. 
States,  358  UJ3.  74   (1968)   may  be  cite  1 
the  contrary  position,  but  If  the 
the  prevention  of  dissension,  the  goal 
ready  beyond  attainment  where  the 
Is  willing  to  cooperate.  To  shut  the 
of  a  spouse  willing  to  testify  on  the 
the  other  is  not  to  prevent  or  to  heal  a 
rlage  break-up — that  has  already 
but  to  suppress  the  truth  with  no 
vailing  social   gain.  See  McCormick   | 
146.  I  note,  too,  that  this  is  already  the 
tlon  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  14  D.C. 
30«(a) (1904). 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  a  return  t< 
original  language  of  Subdivision  (a)  o: 
March  1969  draft,  which  writes  the 
in  terms  of  "testifying  against".  No 
presented  of  marital  dissension  or 
nancy  where  the  spouse  as  such  does 
testify.  The  use  of  testimony  taken  fron 
other  proceeding,  where  the  privilege  dl« 
obtain,  ought  to  be  permitted.  In 
practice,  it  differs  little  from  well 
exceptions  to  the  doctrine  of  privileged 
munications,  where  the  privilege  Is 
Bvippress  the  truth  of  a  communication 
merely  to  prevent  the  testimony  of  the  stfouse 
from  being  compelled.  See,  e.g.,  Dickerafn  v 
United  States,  86  P.2d  834  (1st  Clr 
(trial  of  husband  for  murder  of  wife 
of  wife  found  by  third  person  among 
effects  held  admissible)  Problems  ma  r 
presented  by  testimony  in  grand  Juries 
there  is  an  ample  number  of  preceden 
related  areas  to  make  practical  the 
of  the  necessary  distinctions  to  protect  a 
son  from  having  to  testify  there  agalns 
spouse.  See,  e.g..  People  v.  Tomasello,  21 
2d  143.  234  NJ!.  2d  190  (1907)  fprospifctlve 
defendant  called  before  grand  Jury) ;  see  jen- 
erally  Blrzon  and  Gerard.  "Tl-.e  Prospe  !tlve 
Defendant  Rule  and  the  Privilege  agi  ilnst 
Self-incrimination  In  New  York,"  16  Sii  r  L 
Rev.  596  (1968). 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  "or  other  slAillar 
statute"  be  added  to  Subdivision  (c  (3). 
There  are  a  number  of  statutes  compa  able 
to  either  8  U.S.C.  !  1328  and  18  U.8.C.  11^43- 
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24  In  that  they  deal  with  prostitution  or  vice 
that  might  be  loglcaUy  added.  See  •«..  18 
t7JB.O.  f  1063.  Coverage  oan  be  obtalnMl  ov«r 
them  by  general  language  without  fear  that 
another  one  Is  overlooked  by  Inadvartanoe. 

KUrX    BOS 

Rule  600  recognizes  a  privilege  for  con- 
fidential communications  made  to  a  clergy- 
man. 

Few  can  quarrel  with  the  motivation  that 
leads  to  the  adoption  in  Federal  law  of  this 
privilege.  Indeed,  It  may  be  a  necessary  im- 
plication of  the  First  Amendment  Itself. 
Compare  United  States  v.  CtUdwell.  8  Crlm. 
L.  Reptr.  3134  (9th  Clr.  1970) ,  cert,  granted. 
9  Crlm.  L.  Reptr.  4038  (8-0-71).  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  troubled  by  the  possible  Implica- 
tions of  extending  It  beyond  its  roots  In  the 
discipline  or  accustomed  practice  of  a  re- 
ligious community.  Compare  the  formula- 
tion of  the  privilege  found  In  Model  Code  of 
Evidence  |  319.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  role  of  a  clergyman  extends  beyond  the 
custom  of  confession.  As  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Note  indicates  at  p.  68,  many  "clergy- 
men now  receive  training  In  marriage  coun- 
seling and  the  handling  of  personality  prob- 
lems." But  so  do  marriage  counselors  and 
social  workers.  If  we  are  protecting  confi- 
dential communications  In  these  areas,  why 
should  the  rule  be  limited  to  spiritual  ad- 
visors? I  am  not  willing  at  the  present  time 
to  write  a  rule  quite  so  broad.  No  defensible 
rationale  for  distlncpjlshlng  between  those 
who  wear  the  cloth  and  those  who  do  not  In 
these  sensitive  areas  suggests  Itself  to  me. 
Consequently,  I  vrould  suggest  that  Rule  806 
be  given  a  much  more  narrow  and  defensi- 
ble scope,  along  the  lines  of  the  Model  Code 
ot  Kvidence  f  319. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  go  for- 
ward with  the  text  of  the  present  rule,  I 
would  seriously  urge  on  you  the  need  to 
recognize,  at  least  in  those  areas  beyond 
"penitential  conununlcatlons,"  see  Model 
Code  of  Evidence  I  319(1)  (c),  some  sort  of 
countervailing  weight.  As  Rule  606  Ls  now 
drafted.  It  Is  an  absolute.  Yet  exceptions  are 
recognized  In  Rule  604  to  the  psycho- 
therapist-patient privilege  and  in  Rule  603  to 
the  lawyer-client  privilege.  At  least  where 
communications,  not  penitential  in  charac- 
ter, concern  a  mental  illness  and  there  Is  a 
need  for  hospitalization,  see  Rule  604(d)  (1) . 
or  are  in  furtherance  of  crime  or  fraud,  see 
Rule  603(d)(1),  I  can  see  no  jtistificatlon 
for  writing  the  Riile  In  Its  present  unlimited 
form. 

It  is  fashionable  In  some  quarters  today, 
for  example,  for  clergymen  to  protest  real 
and  Imagined  defects  in  our  society,  not 
through  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
assembly,  but  through  criminal  conduct, 
sometimes  dangerous  not  only  to  property 
but  also  to  life  and  limb.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  law  should  offer  them  a  shield  l>ehlnd 
which  they  can  seek  to  overtrun  unlawfully 
oMi  traditlozud  Institutions  free  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility. I  urge  on  you,  therefore,  the 
need  to  rconsider  the  unwturanted  scope 
of  the  present  draft. 

aiTLX    BOS 

Rule  508  recogmzes  a  Governmental  priv- 
ilege in  military  and  state  secrets. 

As  presently  drafted,  this  Rule  raises  a 
number  of  B«»ious  issues  in  my  mind,  al- 
though I  am  not  prepared,  at  this  Jimcture, 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  how  I  would  ap- 
proach these  matters  should  they  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  As  you  may  be  aware, 
these  issues  are  now  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive hearings  bef<»«  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  in  the  Senate.  Never- 
theless, I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  deep  concerns. 

As  orlglDBUly  proi>osed  In  March  1900,  the 
rule  closely  followed  United  States  v.  Rey- 
nolds. 846  U.8.  1  (1963),  where  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  withhold  military  informa- 
tion In  a  tort  suit  against  it  was  upheld. 


The  test  under  the  Uarch  1000  Ruls  was  a 
"showing  of  substantial  danger  that  the  evl> 
duos  wUl  dlaoloss  a  ascrst  at  state."  "Seoret 
of  Btais'*  was  de&aed  In  terms  paiallellnf  the 
Modtt  Code  0/  CvtdetiM  |  337(1).  Tbs  ICanh 
1071  vsnloii,  however,  emitted  this  dsOnlttoa 
and  subtty  shifted  tbs  test;  It  woiUd  no« 
require  a  showing  of  reasonable  llkellhnoa 
oC  danger  that  disclosure  of  the  evldesM 
would  be  dfltrtmentaJ  or  Injurious  at  the  n^ 
tlooal  defense  or  Intematloinal  rtiatlons  of 
the  umted  States."  The  showing  may  bs 
heard  In  chambers,  but  "all  counsel  are  ea> 
titled  to  Inspect  the  claim  and  showing  and 
to  be  heard  thereon." 

I  am  oonoemed  that  you  have  withheld 
what  you  purported  to  recognize  by  a*ttlag 
up  an  unrealistic  procedure  for  testing  the 
claim.  The  Supreme  Coiirt  itself  In  the  Rey- 
nolds case  reasoned  that  the  prooedux* 
adopted  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  elala 
must  not  "force  the  disclosure  of  the  vary 
thing  that  privilege  was  designed  to  protect." 
346  U.S.  at  8.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  return 
to  the  approach  of  the  March  1900  draft 
and  provide  for  an  in  camera  procedure  for 
testing  the  claim. 

The  Suboommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  held  extensive  hearlzigB  and  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  unhappy  expe- 
rience of  the  litigation  surrounding  the  dis- 
closure rule  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Alderman  v.  United  States,  394  VS. 
106  (1900)  in  the  area  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. See  generally  my  discussion  In  "Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  (S.  30)  or  Its  Crit- 
ics: Which  Threatens  ClvU  Liberties."  40 
Notre  Dame  Lawyer  67,  108-33  (1970).  Oui 
hearings  and  studies  showed  that  "protec- 
tive measures"  are  an  Illusion,  and  disclosure 
to  counsel  too  often  means  disclosure  to 
accused  and  the  newspapers.  It  would  be 
most  unwise  to  go  down  that  road  again. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  raise  a 
related  problem.  The  proposed  rules  do  not 
contain  an  explicsit  rule  parallel  to  Model 
Code  of  Evidence  {238.  which  deals  with  offi- 
cial Information  not  open  to  public  dls- 
cloetuv.  The  Advisory  Committee  Note  to  Rule 
600  at  pp.  03-04  indicates  that  this  ocnlsBtem 
was  intentional.  It  may  well  be.  however,  that 
Rule  501 ,  In  fact,  covers  this  situation,  when 
It  states  exoept  as  "provided  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress" before  it  spedfles  that  only  those  privi- 
leges set  out  In  the  Rules  are  recognized.  As 
the  Advisory  Conunlttee  Note  indicates.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments to  oontrol  the  Information  that 
they  possess,  and  the  courts  have  consistent- 
ly upheld  the  validity  of  regulations  deaUng 
with  disclosure  against  challenge  In  the  con- 
text of  the  issuance  of  Judicial  subpoenae, 
see,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Ragen,  340  VS.  403 
( 1961 ) ,  although  the  right  to  control  that 
information  Is.  of  course,  now  limited  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  6  UB.C. 
1663. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  enamored  of  an 
"officlai  Information"  privilege  In  all  Its  pos- 
sible ramifications  and  In  light  of  Its  many 
abuses,  but  it  Is  too  deeply  imbedded  In  our 
history  to  dismiss  it  as  merely  a  problem  in 
relevancy,  as  the  Advisory  Committee  Note 
does  at  p.  04.  It  deserves  a  more  discriminat- 
ing treatment. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  see  no  reason  to  ac- 
cord "offlclal  Information"  a  status  equal  to 
that  of  "state  secrets."  If  an  offlclal  informa- 
tion privilege  is  to  be  recognized — and  I 
think  that  it  shoiild  receive  a  more  detailed 
treatment  than  the  present  Rule  accords  it — 
the  Rules  should  meet  the  Issue  head-on  and 
provide  suitable  definitions  sAd  procedures 
for  its  claim  and  determination.  See  Me- 
Cormlck  {|  146-47,  Consequently.  I  urge  on 
you  the  careful  reconsideration  of  Rule  601 
and  Its  parallel  problems. 

nXTLM   810 

Rule  610  recognizes  the  traditional  in- 
formant's privilege. 
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The  present  version  o<  Rule  510,  however, 
raises  a  niunloer  of  troublssome  questions. 
Would  "law  anforoement"  officer  Include  a 
member  at  a  legislative  committee  or  its 
(taff  Investigating  conduct  that  may  con- 
stitute a  vl^tlon  at  Federal  or  State  law 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  legislation  7 
My  experleaoe  with  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inveettgatlons  leads  me  to  suggest 
that  any  1b<*  of  clarity  here  ought  to  be 
resolved  In  favor  of  recognizing  this  dimen- 
sion of  the  privilege. 

Similarly,  how  narrowly  would  "informa- 
tion purporting  to  reveal  a  violation  of  law" 
be  reed?  Many  times  informants  provide  In- 
formation of  a  general  Int^llgence  character 
that  cannot  Inunedlately  be  tied  Into  a  viola- 
tion of  a  specific  l»w.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  subversive  axid  organized  crime  In- 
vestigations. Information  also  often  leads 
not  to  a  violation  of  law,  but  to  the  looartion 
of  a  fugitive.  I  trust  that  these  situations 
would  be  protected  by  the  privilege. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  if  the  Oovemment 
oalls  the  informant,  the  accused  ought  to  be 
able  to  elicit  from  him  on  cross-examination 
testimony  as  to  his  Identity  and  background. 
See,  e.g.,  Al/ord  v.  United  States,  382  U.S. 
687  (1931).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
accused  calls  a  person  as  his  witness,  Inquiry 
Into  such  matters  should  be  more  restricted. 
See,  e.g.,  Beasley  v.  United  States,  318  F.  3d 
366,  368  (DC.  Clr.  106  4),  cert,  denied.  340 
US  907  (1966) .  This  distinction,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  not  given  sufficient  recognition  in 
the  language  of  Subdivision  (c)(1).  I  sug- 
gest, therefore,  the  addition  of  an  impro- 
priate qualifying  phrase. 

As  proposed  in  the  March  1969  draft.  Rule 
510  basically  codified  the  law  as  announced 
In  Roviaro  v.  United  States,  353  U.S.  63.  59 
(1957).  To  obtain  the  Informant's  identity, 
the  Rule  provided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
show  that  his  Identity  was  necessary  "to  a 
fair  determination  of  grullt  or  innocence." 
The  March  1971  version,  however,  introduced 
a  subtle  difference.  Now  the  test  is  to  be  a 
"fair  determination  of  a  material  Issue."  This 
Is  explained  In  the  Advisory  Committee  Note 
at  86  as  a  change  made  necessary  to  adopt 
the  rule  to  civil  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  as 
so  stated,  despite  the  language  to  the  con- 
trary In  the  Advisory  Committee  Note  at  p. 
66,  It  might  well  be  read  to  set  aside  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  MoCray  v.  Illi- 
nois. 386  U.S.  300  (1907),  where  the  Court 
upheld  a  refusal  to  disclose  an  informant's 
identity,  where  his  testimony  bore  not  on 
pullt  or  Innocence,  but  on  the  propriety  of 
an  arrest  without  a  warrant.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, a  return  to  the  orlgltkal  langufige  of 
the  1969  draft,  duly  qualified  to  apply  to 
criminal  proceedings,  along  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  new  language,  duly  qualified  as 
applicable  only  to  civil  proceedings. 

It  Feems  to  me  to  be  advisable,  moreover. 
to  adapt  the  in  cam.era  procedure  of  Suto- 
dlvtslon  (3)  to  the  issues  posed  by  Subdivi- 
sion (2).  The  court  ought  to  have  available 
to  It  some  mechanism  whereby  It  can  deter- 
mine of  what  value  the  Informant's  testi- 
mony or  Identity  would  be  on  the  issue  of 
"gtilit  or  Innocence"  or  to  a  "fair  determina- 
tion of  a  material"  issue.  In  addition,  I  won- 
der if  dismissal  should  be  the  automatic  rem- 
edy. Might  it  not  be  Just  as  proper  to  strike 
one  or  more  counts  or  to  sever  one  or  more 
defendants?  The  remedy  you  propose  seems 
to  me  to  t)e  altogether  too  inflexible  in  the 
criminal  context. 

Finally.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
the  provision  of  Subdivision  (3)  that  per- 
mits all  counsel  to  be  present  at  every  stage 
that  any  counsel  is  permitted.  I  can  en- 
vision situations  where  in  the  process  of  an 
in  camera  showing  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  counsel  for  the  Government  present, 
but  the  procedure  would  be  self-defeating 
If  counsel  for  the  accused  was  present.  My 
remarks  above  in  reference  to  Rule  609  need 
not  be  repeated  fuUy  here.  My  point  Is  tlmplj 


that  too  often  today  so-called  "movement" 
lawyers  draw  no  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  those  they  represent,  and  In  orga- 
nized crime  prosecutions,  even  though  a 
prominent  lavryer  will  be  retained,  the 
ubiquitous  "house  counsel"  tWll  be  present 
to  handle  special  choree.  The  falHue  to  rec- 
ognize these  realities  of  trial  practice  is  most 
unwise. 

At  the  same  time,  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
quire all  defense  counsel  to  be  present  in  all 
situations.  Where  the  Issrue  concerns  only 
one  of  several  defendants,  vrtiy  should  It  be 
necessary  to  run  unnecessary  risks  by  having 
all  counsel  present?  In  short,  I  would  hope 
that  on  further  reflection  you  could  be  lead 
to  modify  and  to  clarify  these  provisions,  so 
that  the  procedure  you  adopt  does  not  un- 
dermine the  privilege  you  recognise. 

XTTU    SOS 

Rule  000  deals  with  the  competency  of 
Jiu^rs  as  vrttneases,  either  In  the  trial  Itself 
or  to  Inquire  Into  the  validity  of  an  indict- 
ment or  verdict. 

I  have  no  objection  to  permitting  Jurors  to 
testify  that  Improper  Information  came  to 
their  attention.  This  naay  be  necessary  to 
protect  verdicts  from  Improper  Influence,  es- 
pecially by  the  news  media.  This  rule  has 
deep  roots  In  Federal  practice.  Mattox  v. 
United  States.  140  UJ3.  140  (1892).  But  as  I 
read  the  present  draft  of  Rule  000,  It  would 
go  further  and  permit  the  Impeachment  of 
verdicts  by  mqulry  Into,  not  the  mental 
processes  themselves,  but  what  hf4>pened  In 
terms  of  conduct  In  the  Jury  room. 

The  mischief  m  this  Rule  ought  to  be  plain 
for  all  to  see.  Judges  need  not  explain  their 
verdicts  beyond  the  Judgment  and  the 
opinion.  Were  It  possible  to  overturn  a  deci- 
sion because.  In  fact,  It  was  not  based  on 
precedent,  but  bias,  and  this  was  an  Issue 
that  could  be  litigated,  It  would  Indeed  be 
brought  before  the  oourta.  Preswit  law,  as  I 
read  It,  vrtsely  prohibits  this  sort  of  Inquiry 
before  it  starts  with  Jurors  as  tt  Is  unthinka- 
ble with  Judges.  Hyde  v.  United  Stcdes,  236 
U.8.  347  (1913)  (oompromlse  verdict).  Mc- 
Donald V.  Pless,  238  VB.  304  (1916)  (af- 
fidavit as  to  quotient  verdict  excluded) .  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  oondvict 
trials,  partlcularty  criminal  prosecutions,  as 
we  know  them  today.  If  every  verdict  were 
followed  by  a  post-trlJd  hearing  into  the  con- 
dviet  at  the  Juror  is  deUberatlons. 

Should  my  views  on  this  question  not  ob- 
tain, I  would  at  least  urge,  for  the  sake  of 
flnaltty,  that  consideration  be  given  to  per- 
mitting testimony  to  support  a  verdict,  when 
Inquiry  Is  made  Into  conduct  within  the  Jury 
room.  See  McCormick  |  08  n.  10  p.  149.  Better 
no  testimony  at  all.  but  If  testimony  U  to 
come  In,  a  principle  of  harmless  error  In  fact 
ought  to  be  recognized.  I  urge  that  you  rec- 
ognize that  trials  are  himian  processes  and 
that  perfect  trials,  using  lay  Jvirors  as  the 
Sixth  Amendment  rightly  oonomands,  are  an 
llluslonary  goal. 

KTTIJC   SOS 

Rule  008  deals  with  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  of  character  and  the  use  of  spcwlflc 
Instances  of  conduct  to  attack  the  credibility 
of  a  witness.  Including  the  accused. 

I  question  the  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  not  permitting  an  accused 
to  buttress  hU  character  for  veracity  before 
It  is  attacked  by  the  prosscutlon.  See  Mc- 
Cormick i  168  p.  334  n.  7.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  large  moment.  Of  more  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  apparent  shift  away  from 
the  sort  of  full  and  sfTectlTe  cross-examina- 
tion snvlslonsd  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Miehaelson  v.  United  States,  386  VA.  400 
(1040)  by  the  substitution  of  ttie  phrase 
"clearly  probative  .  .  .  and  not  remote  In 
Ume"  in  Subdivision  (b).  m  ths  March  1071 
version  for  the  term  "relevant"  in  the  March 
1909  draft.  Granted  that  abuse  U  possible.  I 
would  trust  to  the  oommon  ssnss.  fairness 
and  discretion  of  the  trial  Judge  under  a  gen- 


enJ  concept  of  "relevancy"  before  Introdtic- 
ing  unnecessary  second  guessing  on  an  appsal 
on  Issues  such  as  "cleamsas"  and  "remote- 
ness." I  urge,  therefore,  a  return  to  the  origi- 
nal language  of  the  it^irth  1900  draft;  ths 
present  draft  bespeaks  too  much  of  a  lack 
of  trust  in  trial  Jvidges. 

WUIM  SOS 

Rule  000  deals  with  Impeachment  by  evi- 
dence of  conviction  of  crime. 

I  note  that  the  March  1971  version  rejects 
the  position  of  the  March  1000  draft  and 
adopts  the  rule  of  Luck  v.  United  States,  121 
VS.  App.  D.C.  151,  348  F.  ad  708  (1006). 

I  find  It  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
that  less  than  eight  months  after  ths  Con- 
gress, after  full  hearings  and  debate,  spadfl- 
cally  rejected  Luck  In  ths  District  of  Odtun- 
bla  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1070.  PI^  01-861  i  133  that  It  would 
now  be  suggestsd  that  It  ou^t  to  be  adoptsd 
for  the  entire  Federal  system. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  Intrinsic 
merits  of  the  issue,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  Rule  be  rewritten  In  terms  of  the  March 
1«00  draft.  If  the  1970  Crime  Act  U  to  be 
overturned,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  question 
for  the  Congress  to  decide. 
xuut  Sll 

Rtils  Oil  deals  with  the  mode  and  order  of 
the  presentation  of  evidence,  including  the 
scope  of  cross-examination  and  the  viae  of 
leading  questions. 

It  may  be  debated  that  the  shift  from  the 
traditional  rule  In  Federal  courts  limiting 
the  scope  of  cross-examination  embodied  In 
the  March  1900  draft  to  the  wide-open  rule 
of  the  March  1971  version  Is  a  wise  choice. 
But  when  it  l»  coupled  with  the  striking  of 
"shall"  In  Subdivision  (a)  and  the  Insertion 
of  the  weaker  "may"  In  Subdivision  (a)'s 
directive  to  the  trial  Judge  to  oontrol  his 
own  court  room,  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
unwise.  At  the  very  least,  I  woxild  suggest 
that  the  Rtile,  not  only  give  recognition  to 
power  of  the  Judge  to  order  the  presentation 
of  evidence,  but  also  pliLoe  upon  him  the  tm- 
equlvocal  duty  to  see  that  It  Is  done  to  avoid 
confusion  and  bring  out  the  truth.  Once 
again  I  am  constrained  to  comment  that  your 
draft  bespeaks  of  a  lack  of  trust  In  trial 
Judges. 

Bm.x  SIS 

Rule  612  deals  with  the  production  of 
writing  used  to  refresh  a  witness'  memory. 

In  the  nxaln.  the  rule  Is  unobjectionable. 
I  am  troubled,  however,  about  one  of  Its  fea- 
tures— ^that  relating  to  documents  »iT>nn»n<Mi 
before,  rather  than  at  trial — and  its  relation 
to  the  scope  of  cross-examination  proposed 
In  Rule  Oil.  noted  above. 

As  I  luiderstand  It  today,  the  oontrcdling 
teaching  In  Federal  courts  Is  that  of  Gold- 
man V.  United  States.  316  VS.  129,  182 
(1043),  which  does  not  permit  the  produc- 
tion of  documents  not  used  during  the  trial. 
The  language  of  Rule  012,  obviously,  wcmld 
set  aside  this  practice.  Coupled  with  the 
wide-open  cross-examination  of  Rule  611, 
I  do  not  see  any  meaningful  limitation  of 
the  extent  to  which  documents  might  be 
produced,  or  at  least  enterprising  defense 
counsel  might  not  call  for.  cnie  right  to  call 
for  documents  Is  not  limited  to  the  scape  of 
the  direct  examination,  but  Is  phtased  In 
terms  of  the  "testimony  of  the  witness.") 
Partlculariy  In  those  cases  touching  national 
security  information,  where  the  witness  maj 
have  refreshed  his  recollection  so  ^lat-^ils 
testimony  In  the  trial  would  not  reveal  in- 
formation Uiat  Is  classified  and  unrelated  to 
the  trial,  I  can  foresee  ttiat  this  mle  would 
Introduoe  far  too  many  tangential  issues 
and  raise  endless  matters  for  endless  appeals 
and  retrials;  it  would  contribute  so  Uttle 
to  fair  and  effective  cross-examination  that 
I  must  question  its  wisdom. 

All  ot  this  may  be  pointed  out  without 
noting  that  the  Rule,  as  now  written,  flies 
dirscUy  against  ttie  policy  of  18  VS.O.  f  9600. 
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which  ahArply  rMtrlcto  not  only  pn\ 
dlacoTery.  but  aUo  sharply  Umlits  the  prctluc- 
tton  ot  docxuneats  At  trUU.  In  this  ooipiec- 
tlon.  I  not«  that  the  Congress  has 
recently  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  restiicted 
discovery  of  OoTemment  documents  ad  ;  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  18  U.8.C.  }  3600  to 
gr&nd  Jury  testimony.  Pi.  91-^63  I  103 

I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  VbaA  the   Rule 
be  redrafted  In  line  with  both  the  tecM  tilng 


of  Goldman  and  the  pcdlcy  of  18  U.8.C.  I 


1000. 


ArticU  Vll:  Opinion  ruUt 
Article  vn  of  the  Rules  de«ls  with  opfcloo 


testimony,  either  by  laymen  or  by  erper 

In  the  main.  It  promisee  to  Increeis*  thA 
knowledge  that  wUl  be  available  to  the  rlers 
of  fact.  Consequently.  It  may  be  expect^  to 
enhance  the  syvtem  of  jiistloe. 

In  my  Judgrnaent,  however,  It  woulcf  also 
be  helpful  If  the  Rules  contained  provl  Aons 
like  those  found  Ln  Model  Code  of  EoU  enc« 
If  404-08.  dealing  with  notice  and  exai  ina- 
tion  of  expert  testimony  before  it  Is  glv«  i.  In 
civil  proceedings,  there  Is,  of  course,  now 
ample  mean«  for  obtaining  pre-trl&l  dl»- 
oovery  either  for  the  Governnaent  or  th  i  ac- 
cused. Olven  the  special  oonsldenatlons  '  here 
applicable,  this  may  well  serve  the  coui  ee  of 
Justice.  However  that  may  be.  I  see  Ittle 
Jtistlfleatlon  for  fear  of  the  oonsequenc  «  of 
pre-trial  notice  and  discovery  by  either  side 
where  the  testimony  Is  expert  In  ohi  rter. 
and  no  valid  objection  under  the  1  Ifth 
Amendment  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  See 
Jones  V.  Superior  Court,  58  Oal.  2d  66.  23  Cal. 
Rprtr.  879.  373  P.ad  919  (1963)  (medical  t  Mftl- 
mony  of  aooTised  in  rape  prosecution  pur- 
porting to  abow  Impoiency  held  dlscoi  era- 
ble).  Olven  the  Increased  latitude  accorded 
expert  testimony  under  the  proposed  H  lies, 
there  Is  all  the  mere  reason  to  guarantee  that 
such  testimony  will  be  subject  to  the  Inost 
aeaichlng  oroas-examlnatlon.  The  caui  s  ot 
truth  will  not  be  served  If  the  result  oi  the 
Rulee  Is  slm^My  to  turn  over  to  the  ex;  erts 
the  trial  of  various  Issues.  I  urge  you.  tl  ere- 
fore.  to  give  careful  consideration  to  1  bese 
provisions  of  the  Model  Code. 

Hearsay:  Article  VIII 

Rule  801  contains  definitions  applloab  e  in 
Article  vm.  which  deals  with  the  bet  rsay 
rule  and  Its  various  exceptions. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  significance  oi  the 
omlsBlon  from  the  March  1971  veision  of  Sub- 
dlvisian  801(c)  (3)  (Iv) .  dealing  with  U 
scripts  of  testimony,  which  was  contain^ 
the  March  1960  draft.  I  assiune  that  Its  | 
erage  was  duplicative  of  Subdivisions  80 
(1)  (inconsistent  statements)  and  (11)  (i 
Blstent  statement  offered  for  rebuttal)! 
that  degree.  It  was.  of  course,  surplusage.] 
only  area  not  covered  by  (1)  and  (11) 
be  consistent  statements  not  offered  fc 
buttal  purposes.  Consequently,  the  effe 
(Iv)  '8  omission  was  to  place  back  withlr 
definition  of  hearsay  such   statements., 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  modified 
of  the  March  1969  draft,  which  was  per 
too  expansive  in  this  regard.  However.  l| 
elgnlflcanoe  of  the  omission  was  to 
prove  of  the  reasoning  or  result  of  UH 
States  V.  DeSisto.  339  F.2d  929  (and  jClr. 
1964) ,  cerf.  dented,  377  VS.  979  (1966) .  «ted 
In  the  Advisory  Committee  Note  at  p.  117.  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  language  of  the 
original  text  be  restored.  DeSisto  contain  5.  In 
my  Judgment,  a  highly  i>ers\iaslve  ana  ysls 
Of  the  hearsay  rule  and  should  be  lolU  wed 
in  your  efforts  to  make  sense  out  of  th<  law 
in  this  area. 

Co-OoHspirator  Declaration  Rule 
I  regret  that  you  did  not  take  the  op  ;>or- 
tunlty  of  the  formulation  of  comprehei  slve 
rules  of  evidence  to  re-examine  the  pr<  >ent 
law  dealing  with  the  admission  of  the  lec- 
laratlon  of  co-conspirators.  SubdivlsloDi  801 
(d)  (V) .  as  the  Advisory  Committee  Note  I  adi- 
catSB  at  p.  104,  follows  uncritically  the  'ac- 
cepted pattern."  Here  I  would  urge  on  yi  m  a 
re-ezamlnatlon  of  the  law  in  this  area.  ( lon- 


sequently.  I  take  the  liberty  of  commenting 
more  expansively  on  my  understanding  on 
the  development  of  the  hearsay  rule  and  its 
various  exceptions.  What  I  suggest,  however, 
is  that  the  present  requirement  of  "further- 
ance" be  omitted  and  that  two  new  ones  be 
added :  ( 1 )  a  requirement  of  the  presence  of 
an  Independent  circtmistantial  gusj^ntee  of 
trustworthiness,  and  (2)  a  requirement  of 
relevancy  to  the  character  or  the  execution 
of  the  conspiracy  Itself. 

My  suggestion  must  first  be  placed  in  his- 
torical context.  With  the  development  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  common  law  trial  of  the 
1600's,  there  developed  a  series  of  rules,  as  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  each  seeking  to 
establish  the  truth  of  testimony.  The  witness 
must,  as  Chief  Justice  Vaughn  put  it  in 
Bushel's  Trial  (1670)  6  How.  St.  Tr.  999.  1003. 
speak  to  "what  hath  fallen  under  his  senses." 
The  law  then  rightly  wanted  no  part  of  sec- 
ond-hand Information.  Closely  allied  to  this 
principle  was  the  nile  that  demanded  con- 
frontation-cross-examination. Too  many 
knew  of  the  injustice  done  In  Raleigh's  Trial 
(1603).  2  How.  St.  Tr.  16,  when  Chief  Justice 
Popham  refused  to  produce  Lord  Cobbam, 
the  accuser.  No  precise  date  or  ruling  stands 
out  as  decisive,  but  the  rule  seems  to  have 
become  fixed  between  1676  and  1690. 

This  rule  against  hearsay,  however,  was  not 
without  exceptions.  Sworn  depositions  could 
be  used,  as  Raleigh  himself  conceded,  "where 
the  accuser  Is  not  to  be  had  conveniently" 
(1603)  2  Hoa.  St.  Tr.  16,  18.  Nevertheless,  with 
firm  establishment  of  the  exclusion  of  extra- 
judicial unsworn  statements,  the  anomaly  of 
the  sworn  statement  stood  out,  and  in  Fen- 
wick's  Trial  (1696).  13  How.  St.  Tr.  637,  618. 
the  principle  if  not  the  rule  carried  the  day, 
for  It  soon  became  "a  fundamental  rule  (of) 
law  that  no  evidence  shall  be  given  against  a 
man,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  be- 
cause he  may  cross-examine  him  who  gives 
such  evidence." 

Today,  of  course,  this  common  law  nile  is 
reflected  in  our  Sixth  Amendment,  which 
guarantees  "the  accused  the  right  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witness  against  him."  Nev- 
ertheless, as  6  Wigmore  i  1397  p.  130-31  put 
it: 

.  .  .  this  right  of  cross- examination  thus 
secured  was  not  a  right  devoid  of  exceptions. 
The  right  to  subject  opposing  testimony  to 
croes-examlnaUon  Is  the  right  to  have  the 
hearsay  rule  enforced;  for  the  hearsay  rule 
Is  the  rule  requiring  cross-examination.  .  .  . 
Now  the  hearsay  rule  is  not  a  rule  without 
exceptions;  there  never  was  a  time  when  it 
was  without  exceptions.  TTiere  were  a  number 
of  well-established  ones  at  the  time  of  the 
earliest  constitutions,  and  others  might  be 
expected  to  be  developed  in  the  future.  Tb» 
rule  had  always  Involved  the  idea  at  exoefv 
tioDs,  and  the  constitution  makers  indorsed 
the  general  principle  merely  as  such.  I^ey 
did  not  attempt  to  enumerate  exceptions; 
they  merely  named  and  described  the  prin- 
ciple sufficiently  to  indicate  what  was 
Intended. . . .  The  rule  sanotloned  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  hearsay  rule  as  to  cross- 
examination,  with  all  the  exoeprUons  that 
may  legitimately  be  found,  developed,  or 
created  therein.  (Eknphasis  added) 

He  continued: 

The  revision  and  extension  of  those  exoep- 
tioos  is  gradually  progressing,  and  it  Is  well 
to  appreciate  fully  that  there  Is  in  progress 
nothing  Inconsistent  with  oonstl'tutlonal 
sanctions.  So  bold  are  nowadays  the  attempts 
to  wrest  the  Consttt\iitlon  in  aid  of  crime,  and 
so  oomplaisant  some  courts  in  listening  to 
fantastic  and  unfounded  objections  to  evi- 
dence, that  the  permissibility  of  such  changes 
should  not  tw  left  in  the  slightest  doubt. 
Id.  at  136. 

A  large  number  of  "exceptions"  to  the 
hearsay  rule  have  thus  evolved,  permitting 
the  iiTwiM^ni  of  many  extrajudicial  dedan- 
tlODS  de^Hte  tbelr  inclusion  within  the  term 
"hearsay."  Tlie  number  may  be  put  at  "ten 


to  twenty,"  depending  on  the  syBtem  of 
"olaastfloatloa."  MoCormick  |  800  p.  636.  Two 
examples  are  declaratloDs  against  interest, 
see,  e^;..  People  t.  Spriggs,  80  dU.  ad  808, 
86  Cal.  Bptr.  841,  880  P.  ad  377  (1964),  and 
dying  dedaraitlons,  see  e.g.,  Mattox  v.  Onttit 
States.  166  TT.S.  237  348  (1806)  (dictum). 
ITius.  for  as  long  as  there  has  been  a  hear* 
say  rule,  the  boundaries  of  the  "haanay" 
definition  and  Its  "exceptions"  have  resulted 
in  the  admissibility  of  eactrajudldal  declara- 
tions In  many  situations  where  an  oath,  tb« 
presence  of  the  trier  of  fact,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-examine  was  abeent — and  in 
some  situations,  such  as  dying  declaratlou 
and  declarations  against  interest,  where  oil 
three  factors  were  absent.  Further,  theat 
rules  have  been  held  not  to  infringe  tti» 
oonstttotlonal  right  of  oonfront&tion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  embraces  limitations  and  ex- 
ceptions just  as  does  the  hearsay  rule  itself. 
See,  e.g.,  Douglas  v.  Alabama,  380  U.S.  416, 
418  (1966)  (dictum);  Pointer  v.  Texas,  $80 
UJ3.  400,  407  (1»«6):  Kirby  v.  UnUed  States. 
174  VS.  47,  61  (1890);  Mattox  v.  United 
States.  166  VA.  237  (1806). 

StUl  more  important  Is  the  fluidity  of  tba 
hearsay  and  confrontation  rules'  contoun 
and  exceptions.  Created  by  the  court! 
through  the  process  of  common  law  adjudi- 
cation, they  have  remained  subject  to  judi- 
cial expansion,  contraction,  and  restate* 
ment  as  learning  and  experience  have  ad- 
vanced. Congress  Itself  has  amended  the 
hearsay  rule  and  exceptions,  see,  e  g.,  38 
n.S.C.  S1733  (government  records),  and  tbs 
rule-making  process,  too.  has  been  involved. 
See,  e.g..  Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P.  27  (government 
records).  Such  expansion  of  admissibility  la. 
In  short,  not  inconsistent  with  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  As  Mr.  Jxistloe 
Cardozo  wrote  for  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Snyder  v.  Massachusetts,  291  U.S.  97,  107 
( 1934) ,  "the  exceptions  [to  the  right  of  con- 
frontation] are  not  even  static,  but  may  be 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  if  there  is  no 
material  departure  from  the  reason  of  tbs 
general  rule."  I  propose  one  such  expansion. 

In  the  area  of  organized  crime,  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  conspiratorial  relationship  Is  usu- 
ally shown  either  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
by  the  testimony  of  a  co-oonsplrator  who 
has  turned  state's  evidence,  or  by  evidence 
of  the  out-of-cotirt  declarations  or  acts  of  a 
co-oonsplrator  and  of  the  accused  himself. 

Today,  the  co-oonsplrator  declaration  rule 
Is  unually  framed  In  these  terms:  Any  dec- 
laration by  one  co-consplrator,  voiced  in 
furtherance  of  Vtxe  consplrtucj  and  during  its 
pendency.  Is  admlaslble  against  each  co- 
oonspirator,  subject  to  the  laying  of  an  in- 
dependent foundation  of  the  existence  of 
the  oonsplracy  and  the  accused's  participa- 
tion In  it.  "Development  in  the  Law — Con- 
spiracy," 73  HortJ.  L.  Rev.  920,  983-84  (19M). 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  this  existing  hear- 
say exception  be  enlarged  by  substituting 
for  the  present  requirement  that  the  dec- 
laration be  In  "furtherance"  of  the  con- 
spiracy requirements  that  there  be  facts  or 
circumstances  from  which  the  "trustworthi- 
ness" of  the  declaration  may  be  inferred  and 
that  the  declaration  relate  to  the  character 
or  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  had  such  a  proposal  under  con- 
sideration as  part  of  8.  30,  the  "Organlaad 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,"  now  Pi.  91-463. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  proposal,  and  it 
received  the  endorsement  of  a  number  of 
witnesses.  See  generally  Measures  Relating 
to  Organized  Crime,  Hearings  l>efora  the  8ub« 
committee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proceduiw. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  91st  Cong.  Ist  Seas.  (1968).  It  mm 
not  processed  by  the  Subcommittee  as  part  of 
the  final  bill  largely  out  of  a  feeling  that 
pieoe-meal  reform  was  unwise  and  that  this 
and  related  endeavours  might  well  await 
your  work. 

In  support  of  the  suggestion,  I  should  like 
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to  draw  your  attention  to  the  teotimony  in 
the  bearings  on  the  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Professor  Henry  Ruth, 
then  with  the  Utiiverslty  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  now  head  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Cotincll  In  New  Tork  City. 
The  Department  fully  supported  the  change 
and  stated  the  need  and  justification  for  it 
in  these  terms: 

The  "co-conspirator's  hearsay  exception"  Is 
a  firmly  established  exception  to  the  general 
rule  against  the  use  of  hearsay  to  establish 
criminal  liability.  KrulevHtch  y.  United 
States.  336  U.S.  440,  443  ( 1949 ) .  The  exception 
has  come  to  rest  In  American  Jurisprudence 
on  agency  principles  as  articulated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story  In  United  States  t.  Gooding.  SS 
U.S.  (13  Wheat.)  460,  469  (1827),  and  the 
exception  remains  as  yeit  unquestioned  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  Bruton  v.  United  States, 
391   U.S.   123,   128  n.  3    (1968). 

The  rationale  behind  this  propoeed  change 
apparently  is  that  the  "furtherance"  require- 
ment of  this  exception  la  of  somewhat  ill- 
defined  meaning,  but  apparently  an  out- 
growth of  the  agency  rationale  which  is 
sometimes  stated  In  terms  of  res  gestae  lan- 
guage, but  which  many  other  courts  Interpret 
so  broadly  as  to  apply  to  anything  that  re- 
lates to  the  oonsplracy.  Since  this  reduces 
the  requirement  to  relevancy,  and  since  all 
evidence  must  be  relevant.  It  Is  reasoned  that 
the  "furtherance"  requirement  is  thus  elim- 
inated in  substance  if  not  in  form.  This  t>e- 
ing  so,  it  is  felt  that  something  more,  namely, 
the  element  of  trustworthiness  should  be  re- 
quired. 

TTie  logic  of  this  argument  is  quite  com- 
pelling, and  the  substitution  of  the  element 
of  trustworthlneee  of  relevant  evidence  for 
the  furtherance  requirement  would  api>ear 
to  be  not  only  more  realistic  in  terms  of  cur- 
rent Judicial  interpretation  but  also  mors 
consistent  with  the  t>oltcy  behind  this  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  exclusion  of  hear- 
say evidence. 

Criminal  law  conspiracy  principles  have 
been  most  effective  in  organized  crime  prose- 
cutions, and  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"oo-oonsplrator's  hearsay  exception"  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  their  suocees.  The  con- 
tinued vitality  of  this  co-oonsplrator  rule  is 
absolutely  essential  in  oonsplracy  prosecu- 
tions of  all  types.  Since  the  agency  rationale 
which  currently  supports  this  exception  la 
subject  to  increasing  criticism  by  the  courts 
and  by  the  authorities  In  the  field.  It  would 
seem  only  prudent  to  move  away  from  this 
rationale  toward  a  more  realistic  basis  for 
the  exception,  that  Is  from  (Agency  to 
trustworthiness. 

The  movement  to  eliminate  the  further- 
ance requirement  began  with  Professor  Mor- 
gan's examination  of  the  soundness  of  the 
vlo&riotis  liability  rationale  In  an  article  In 
43  Harvard  Law  461  (1929).  As  a  result  of 
Professor  Morgan's  article  the  furtherance 
requirement  was  eliminated  both  in  the 
Uniform  RuJes  of  Evidence,  63(9),  and  In 
the  Model  Code  of  Evidence,  Rule  60e(b) .  It 
has  also  been  approved  by  Professor  McOor- 
mlck.  Evidence,  Section  244    (1964). 

The  ambiguity  of  the  furtherance  require- 
ment has  caused  considerable  difficulty  In 
the  admission  of  testimony  In  conspiracy 
prosecutions,  and  more  often  than  not  a  nar- 
row construction  of  the  term  results  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  Government's  evidence.  Few 
opportunities  for  apipellate  review  of  the 
principle  have  been  occasioned  since  the 
Oovemment  has  no  right  of  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  conflict  among  the 
Circuit  Courts  exists  in  the  oasss  of  United 
States  V.  Bimlyaum.  337  F.2d  490  (C.A.  3. 
1964),  where  Judge  Lumbard  applies  a 
strict  agency  oonstructlon  to  the  further- 
ance requirement,  and  in  International  In- 
demnity Company  v.  Lehman.  28  F.ad  I(O.A. 
7,  1926),  cert,  denied,  378  U.S.  648.  which  is 


claasloally  dted  for  the  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  the  furtherance  requirement  in  fa- 
vor of  the  test  of  relevancy. 

In  view  of  theae  authorities,  then,  and  in 
view  of  the  apparent  reality  that  many  courts 
have  discarded  the  furtherance  requirement 
in  favor  of  relevancy,  it  would  seem  that  thla 
Is  an  appropriate  time  to  codify  this  prin- 
ciple. Perhaps  an  even  more  cogent  reason  for 
discarding  the  furtherance  requirement 
which  Is  based  on  agency  and  shifting  the 
basis  of  the  exception  to  trustworthiness, 
however.  Is  the  portent  in  several  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  Pointer  v.  Texas,  380 
U.S.  400  (1966) ;  Douglas  v.  Alabama,  380  UJB. 
(416  (1966);  Barber  v.  Page,  300  U.8. 
719  (1968);  and  Bruton  v.  United  States.  391 
U.S.  123  (1968) ,  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  moving  towards  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
present  theory  sustaining  the  admissibility  of 
co-oonsplrator's  statements  based  on  agency 
principles.  These  cases,  while  dealing  with 
oo-oonsplrator's  statements  sought  to  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  termination  of  the  con- 
spiracy, indicate  that  the  right  to  confronta- 
tion under  the  Sixth  Amendment  still  per- 
mits some  traditional  hearsay  exceptions, 
based  upon  necessity  and  trustworthiness.  In 
view  of  these  decisions,  therefore.  It  would 
seem  that  this  would  be  a  prudent  time  to 
enact  this  provision.  Hearings  at  374-75) 

Professor  Ruth  stated : 

Existing  law  as  to  co-consplrator  state- 
ments is  founded  upon  the  common  law  and 
in  effect  Is  a  substantive  extension  of  the 
agency  doctrine  that  each  conspirator  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  other  conspirators 
m  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  The  theory 
rests  upon  a  vicarious  admission  philosophy 
that  each  conspirator  U  an  agent  for  the 
others  and  those  others  thereby  adopt  what- 
ever each  conspirator  does  and  says  In  fur- 
therance of  one  plan.  Wigmore  supports  this 
theory  against  strong  opposition  from  Mor- 
gan. See  Wigmore,  sees.  1079-1080a  (3d  ed. 
1940) .  The  furtherance  principle  was  also  re- 
tained in  the  California  and  New  Jersey 
evidence  codes  adopted  in  1966  and  1967 
respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Model  Code  of  Evi- 
dence and  the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence 
omit  the  furtherance  requirement  In  their 
practically  Identical  Rules  606 (b)  and  63(9) 

(b)  respectively.  The  Model  Code  provides: 
**«   •   • 

"(b)  the  party  and  the  declarant  were  par- 
ticipants in  a  plan  to  commit  a  crime  or  civil 
wrong  and  the  hearsay  declaration  was  rel- 
evant to  the  plan  or  its  subject  matter  and 
was  made  while  the  plan  was  In  existence 
and  before  Its  execution  was  complete.  •  •  •" 

Four  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court 
cases  have  re-examined  hearsay  exceptions 
Insofar  em  admissibility  at  trial  may  conflict 
with  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  con- 
frontation of  witnesses  at  trial,  a  provision 
now  applicable  to  the  states.  See  Pointer  v. 
Texas,  880  U.S.  400  (1966);  Douglas  v.  Ala- 
bama, 380  U.S.  416  ( 1966) ;  Berber  v.  Page,  390 
US.  719  (1988);  and  Bruton  v.  United  States, 
391  U.S.  123  (1968).  In  addition,  the  Court 
lias  jvist  granted  certiorari  in  Evans  v.  Dut- 
ton,  400  F.  2d  826  (6th  Clr.  1968) .  Each  of  the 
cases  Involve  co-consplrator  statements,  but 
In  each  the  statement  sought  to  be  admitted 
was  made  following  the  termination  of  the 
conspiracy.  Thus,  there  Is  only  a  portent  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  be  moving  towards 
re-examtnatlon  of  tulinlsslbillty  of  oo-oon- 
splrator  statements  as  vicarious  admissions. 
The  above  cases  do  reveal  applicable  princi- 
ples :  ( 1 )  the  confrontation  doctrine  is  at  the 
heart  of  a  fair  trial;  (2)  confrontation  does 
not  mean  merely  the  right  to  cross-examine 
at  some  point  of  time;  It  includes  a  right  of 
confrontation  at  trial  where  the  jury  can  see 
the  witness' demeanor;  (3)  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment still  permits  aome  tswUtlonal  hearaay 
exceptions,  based  upon  necessity  and  trust- 
worthiness; but  a  witness'  unavailability  at 


trial  must  be  based  upon  cogent  reasons  and 
other  Indicia  of  strong  reliahUlty  must  be 
present. 

Rejection  of  the  furtherance  requirement 
makes  much  sense  to  me.  That  requirement 
is  neoesaary  If  one  retains  the  vicarious  ad- 
mission theory.  But  thait  theory  is  quite 
strained  in  thait  authority  to  act  for  another 
does  not  necessarily  Imply  authority  to  speak 
for  another  in  those  circumstances  where 
such  speaking  is  not  in  effect  conduct  in 
furtherance  of  the  conq>iracy.  Bellability  of 
the  declarant  seems  really  to  be  based  upon  a 
enrMng  that  a  con^irator's  statement  is 
against  hia  Interest,  whether  that  Interest  be 
penal,  social  or  economic.  And  Title  VII,  In 
requiring  the  declaration  to  relate  to  the  ex- 
istence or  execution  of  the  conspiracy  during 
the  declarant's  participation  In  it.  moves  to- 
wards this  reliability.  The  further  require- 
ment of  facts  and  circumstances  Implying 
trustworthiness  buUds  up>on  the  need  for 
reliability.  (Hearings  pp.  337-38) 

In  addition,  I  note  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  (^proved  the  elimination  of  the 
furtherance  requirement  when  it  improved 
the  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  In  1953.  See 
30  AMjIJ.  1029  (1963).  Finally,  the  statutes 
of  four  states  codify  the  rule  omitting  thla 
requirement.  See  Go.  Code  Ann.  i  38-306; 
Kan.  Stat.  Ann  §  60-460(1):  Afont.  Rev.  Code 
Ann.  J  93-401-27(6);  Ore.  Rev.  Stat,  f  41, 
91016). 

My  suggestion  ootUd  be  Implemented  by 
substituting  the  following  language  for  Rule 
801(d)  (2)  (V): 

"A  statement  by  a  co-oonsplrator  of  a 
party  during  the  course  of  the  oonsplracy, 
relating  to  the  character  or  the  execution  of 
the  oonsplracy,  and  there  were  facts  and 
clpoumstancee  from  which  Its  trusthworthl- 
ness  may  be  Inferred." 

The  requirement  of  "relating,"  of  course, 
speaks  pretty  much  for  itself.  What  I  en- 
vision for  the  element  of  "trustworthiueae"  is 
not  terribly  different  from  the  criterion  now 
generally  applicable  In  other  hearsay  excep- 
tions. Corroboration  by  independent  evidence 
would  make  it  trustworthy.  See  eg..  Smith  v. 
United  States,  348  U.8.  147.  165  n.  3  (1964). 
It  mlgiht  have  been  voiced  in  circumstances 
making  It  especially  credible.  See,  eg..  Holt 
v.  United  States.  94  F.2d  90  (10th  Clr.  1937) 
(deathbed  oonfeaslon  excluded  as  not  in 
furtherance) .  Normally,  however,  that  the 
statement  was  against  the  penal  Interest  of 
the  deClfuant  hlmeelf  ought  to  suffice.  See 
Model  Code  of  Evidence  i  608,  Comment  p. 
261.  ("These  statements  are  Ukely  to  be  true 
[since  they]  .  .  .  are  usually  made  with  a 
reaHaation  that  they  are  against  the  declar- 
ant'e  interest.") 

I  have  framed  this  suggestion  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Subdivision  801(d)  (2)  (v).  And  It 
could  be  rationalized  there.  Howevw,  it  would 
seem  far  laore  logical  to  put  it  following 
Subdivision  804(d)  where  the  requirement 
of  "unavailability"  would  be  fully  applica- 
ble to  it  as  an  Independent  exception  to  the 
hearaay  rule  not  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  admission.  See  Testimony  of  Pro- 
feaeor  Ruth,  Hearings  at  p.  338. 

Statement  against  interest 

In  the  main,  I  support  the  Introduction 
Into  Federal  law  of  the  concept  of  declara- 
tions against  not  only  material,  but  also 
penal  interests.  But  I  am  seriously  troubled 
with  the  scope  of  the  Rule  as  it  is  now 
written. 

Initially,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Rule 
ought  to  have  some  requirement  of  direct- 
ness and  Inunediatenees.  See  McCormick  $  253 
p.  646.  The  rationale  of  the  Rule  is  that  such 
statements  are  trustworthy  beca^use  people 
do  not  normally  apeak  against  themselves. 
This  rationale  is  supportable  to  the  degree 
tltat  statement  is  directly  and  Immediately 
against  the  declarant's  interest,  and  con- 
versely, unsupipcMtsible  to  the  deg^«e  that  the 
statement   is   merely   indirectly  or  only   re- 
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motely  acalnst  «  daolanuit's  lnt«n«t. 
would  be  gtMmnteebig  tbe  tnistiw<ortlilne 
tbe  erldenoe  we  aidmlt  U  tbeae  tbouglbta  ' 
added  to  tbe  rule. 

Seootid.  there  ougbt  to  be  eome  reqv 
ment  tbftt  the  fact  MMrted  by  the  deolarint 
be  within  the  eoope  of  hie  pereonal  kao  rl- 
edge.  See  MoOormleh  f  afiS,  p.  849.  Tbm  I  u- 
preooe  Court  hee  been  careful  to  eooept  Im  tr- 
•ay  In  the  context  of  ebowlnc  ot  proba  »le 
oauM  for  aeercih  and  aelxure  only  where  the 
declarant  can  reeeonaAdy  be  aald  to  have  liad 
pereonal  knowledge  of  that  about  which  lie 
■peaks.  See,  e.g..  SplrUUl  v.  UtUtetf  SU 
89S  n.S.  410  (IMS).  We  ehould  do  no 
here. 

Third.  I  bellere  that  the  rule  goea  too 
when  It  aooapta  dedaratlona  agalnet  pc^al 
Interest  at  tlMlr  face  value.  I  euggeat  t]  lat 
Buoh  declacatlona  be  admitted  only 
they  are  In  each  a  foitn  that  they 
qualify  to  oouTlet  the  deolarant  blmeelf. 
you  have  ;diraaed  the  Sole  now,  It  will 
apply  to  admit  exculpatory  evidence.  It 
not  MTve  to  admit  tnorlmlnatloc  enden 
(I  will  treat  this  aspect  at  the  rule  belc 
On  the  aasumptlon  that  this  llmltatlor 
to  remain,  I  think  It  unwise  not  to  look  m^re 
carefully  at  what  you  are  proposing. 

Holmes  in  hla  classic  dissent  In  DanniUy 
T.  United  States.  238  VB.  948.  TH  (1913)  Ud 
not  argue  for  the  admission  of  such  decla  "a- 
Uon  simpliciter.  He  siiggested  that  Joe  Dl(  k's 
oonfeaslon  of  murder  aboiUd  be  admltte<3  to 
exculpate  Donnelly  when  It  was  "coup  led 
with  circumstances  pointing  to  its  truth."  Re 
added,  too,  that  there  ehould  be  "no  grot  nd 
for  connecting  Donnelly  with  Dick." 

I  would  apply  a  rule  of  corroboratloi) 
8\ich  declarations  as  strong  as  tbe  rule  | 
now  apply  to  confessions  where  Introdt 
for  the  purpoee  of  conviction.  See  Smlt1\ 
United  States,  348  U.S.  84    (IBM).  In 
case,  we  are  proving  by  tbe  declarant's  st^ 
ment  that  he  oonunltted  a  crime.  All  of 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  demand  that 
feasions   be   trustworthy   when  we   aeekj 
convict  by  their  use  apply  when  an 
seeks,  in  effect,  to  convict  another  by  sue 
confession  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
free. 

Next,  because  of  the  special  danger  aiso- 
clated  with  Jail-bouse  testimony  used  to 
exculpate,  I  would  provide  that  the  prose  :u  - 
tion  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  the  ca  art 
an  instruction  to  tbe  Jury  that  where  ^e 
declarant  himself  had  been  Involved  in  ;he 
past  in  criminal  offenses  that  bis  statem  int 
should  be  received  and  credited  only  n  Ith 
the  utmost  care  because  of  the  special  dan  ;er 
of  perjury  and  the  virtually  universal  ex  )e- 
rience  of  the  untrustworthlnesa  of  such  d  k;- 
laratlons. 

Lastly.  I  would  ocolt  entirely  the  last  a  m- 
tence  of  Subdivision  804(b)  (1).  On  its  fao  i  It 
does  not  state  the  law.  Nelson  v.  O'Neih ,  9 
Crtm.  L.  Reptr.  3184  (6-1-71)  held  that  he 
xise  of  a  confession  of  a  6o-consplrator  I  tn- 
plicating  the  other  defendant  did  not  o  m- 
travene  the  Sixth  Amendment  where  the  !o- 
consplrator  took  the  stand  to  testify,  I  lut 
disavowed  the  confession.  When  the  prlnci  sle 
of  a  declaration  against  interest  is  introduc  ed. 
a  witness  should  be,  I  suggest,  conslde  «d 
"unavailable"  if  his  present  testimony  Is  n- 
consistent  with  hia  prior  confession,  lee 
United  States  v.  DeSisto,  sas  F.3d  029  (2nd 
Olr.  1964),  cert,  denied.  377  U.S.  979  (19€5), 
and  such  a  declaration  against  Intei  »st 
should  then  be  fully  admissible  against  a  j  el- 
low  accused,  at  least  where  the  declar  int 
himself  was  available  for  crosa-examlnati  jn. 
Consequently,  I  would  suggest  that,  cons  st- 
ent with  your  decision  not  to  write  the  Ri  les 
in  terms  of  their  constitutional  Impllcatlc  as, 
this  last  clause  be  omitted  and  that  the  qu  ss- 
tlon  of  what  use,  if  any,  declarations  agat  ist 
interests  should  have  in  criminal  proceedi.  xgs 
as  evidence  against  an  accused  be  left  up  to 


tbe  Supreme  Court  for  constitutional  resolu- 
tion. 

I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  the  hearlncs 
now  being  held  by  the  Permanent  Suboom- 
mlttss  on  Investigations  Into  organlaed  orlme 
and  other  ccxmnlttes  work  prevented  me 
from  preparing  and  forwarding  thess  oom- 
msnts  to  you  earlier.  I  followed  with  intereat 
the  lasuanoe  of  March  19<t9  draft  of  the  rules; 
It  was  received  In  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on  April  18, 
1060.  My  attention  was  not  drawn  to  the 
March  1971  draft,  however,  until  the  first 
part  of  July;  i4>parently  no  oopy  of  the 
revlssd  draft  was  sent  to  either  my  offloe  or  to 
the  Subconu&lttee,  In  this  oonnsotlon.  It 
would  be  appreciated  If  you  could  arrange  to 
forward  to  me  periodically  the  reaults  of 
your  dellt>eratlons  as  thess  Rules  continue  to 
be  considered. 

In  conclusion,  I  woTild  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  repeat  that  although  the  bulk  of  these 
comments  are  critical,  I  fully  support  your 
effort  and  feel  that  the  Rules,  as  a  whole, 
promise  to  aid  the  accurate  and  Just  resolu- 
tion of  controversy  In  our  Federal  Judicial 
system. 

AODXICDUM 

Tou  may  find  it  useful  to  know  that  these 
comments  w«re  prepared  without  tbe  benefit 
of  the  views  of  tbe  Department  of  Justice 
forwarded  to  you  on  August  9.  1971,  and  I 
submit  them  to  you  without  revision  in  light 
of  the  Department's  comments.  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  now  examined  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General's  letter  and  Its  attachment.  While  I 
cannot  say  that  I  concur  in  or  support  each 
of  the  Department's  criticisms,  I  urge  you  to 
give  them  moet  careful  attention.  My  own 
feeling  of  uneasiness  when  I  first  reviewed 
the  revised  draft  of  March  1971  has  been  re- 
enforced  and  underscored  by  many  of  the 
Dspartiiient's  comments.  It  would  be  moet 
unfortunate  If  tbe  rules  were  forwarded  to 
the  ODngress  in  a  form  with  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  found  itself  in  such 
subetantlal  disagreement. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClkllan. 

Omcs  or  thk  Dxfxttt 

AXTORirST    OKMSaAL, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  8, 1971. 
Hon.  AlAKST  B.  Masis, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

Dxab  JtnwK  Muus:  Attachsd  are  ths  De- 
partnxent's  comments  on  tbe  Revised  Draft 
of  the  Proposed  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the 
United  States  Courts  and  Magistrates.  These 
comments  detail  the  Department's  serious 
reservations  concerning  certain  of  the  rules 
contained  In  the  Revised  Draft. 

As  you  know,  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General  submitted  comments 
to  tbe  Preliminary  Draft.  The  Revised  Draft 
indicates  that  many  of  the  Departmental 
Committee's  recommendations  were  rejected 
by  tbe  Advisory  Committee.  Moreover,  the 
Revised  Draft  contains  nuuiy  Important  pro- 
visions Which  were  not  included  in  the 
Preliminary  Draft  and  upon  which  the  De- 
partment bad  no  opporttmity  to  comment. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  deem  it  impera- 
tive to  place  the  Department's  views  before 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

Several  of  tbe  problems  detailed  in  the 
attached  report  are  of  such  overriding  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  stated  at  the 
very  outset. 

1.  Rule  509  Military  and  State  Secrets. 

This  rule  falls  to  recognise  that  the 
Government  has  a  privilege  not  to  disclose 
official  Information  if  such  disclosure  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Intereat.  See  Davis 
V.  Brasv>eU  Motor  Freight  Lines.  363  P.ad  800 


(6th  Clr.  1980);  JToasr  Aluminum  A  Chtm- 
UhU  Corp.  V.  Unittd  Statea,  141  Ot.  GL  S«.  187 
P.8upp.989  (1968). 

By  rsqulrlng  that  the  Qoveraniasit  must 
substantiate  Its  claim  at  stats  seorsts  prlvl- 
Isgs  by  showing  the  likelihood  of  a  danger 
that  disclosure  will  result  In  dstrlmsnt  or  In- 
Jury  to  ths  national  defense  or  International 
relations,  ths  Rids  falls  t»  reflect  the  present 
state  of  the  law  as  enunciated  In  United 
States  T.  Mevnotda.  348  UJB.  1  (198S) .  A  Oov- 
•mmental  showing  ot  a  reasonabls  possibility 
that  military  or  state  secrets  are  Invcdved 
would  be  consistent  with  Itegnolds.  Instsad. 
ths  Rsvlsed  Rule  raises  the  possibility  that 
In  order  to  sustain  its  olalm.  tbe  Ok>v«m- 
ment  may  be  required  to  discloss  the  vary 
Information  claimed  as  privileged. 

The  Revlssd  Rule  is  also  deficient  in  that 
it  falls  to  authorise  a  procedure  whereby  ths 
Government  can  make  an  in  camera  submis- 
sion of  Information  to  tbe  trial  Judge  to  en- 
able him  to  make  an  Informed  Judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  claim  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

3.  Rule  510  IdenUty  of  Informer. 

Ruls  610(a)  limits  tbe  Government's  iden- 
tity of  Informer  privilege  to  the  identity  of 
persons  furnishing  "Information  purporting 
to  reveal  a  violation  of  law."  Because  Inform- 
ers provide  intelligence  Information  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  thslr  value  extends  far  beyond 
providing  Information  purporting  to  reveal  a 
violation  of  law.  The  privilege  ahoiild  be  ex- 
tended accordingly. 

Under  Proposed  Rule  eiO(c)(l).  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's privilege  would  be  lost  even  If  the 
Informer  was  called  as  a  witness  by  the  de- 
fendant, thereby  motivating  a  defendant  to 
call  wltneases  primarily  to  ascertain  thoas 
who  may  have  been  government  Informers. 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  Rule  to 
civil  cases,  the  drafters,  in  subsection  (c)  (3) 
changed  the  test  of  dismissal  for  failure  to 
reveal  an  Informant's  Identity  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Draft's  "the  issue  of  guilt  or  In- 
nocence" to  a  "material  issue  in  the  cass." 
Tet.  this  accommodation  requires  a  depar- 
ture from  the  test  outlined  in  Roviaro  v. 
United  States,  363  UJ3.  63   (1967). 

SubsaoUon  (c)  (3)  Is  also  defecUvs  In  that 
it  falls  to  provide  an  adequate  procedure  for 
handling  defense  requests  to  Isam  ths  Idsn- 
tity  of  Informers.  There  is  no  reason  why  ths 
Government  cannot  submit  to  ths  trial  jxidcs 
in  camera  the  Information  needed  to  dstsr- 
mlns  whether  fairness  requires  that  ths  Gov- 
ernment be  ordered  to  reveal  the  identity  ot 
tbe  Informer. 

Subseotlon  (c)  (3)  of  the  Rule,  concerning 
the  legality  of  evidence  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  Information  received  from  an  Informer, 
narrows  the  test  to  one  of  the  reliability  of 
the  informer.  The  correct  test  is  ons  of  oredl- 
blUty  or  rellahlllty.  Aguilar  v.  Texas.  878  U-S. 
108.  114  (1964):  United  States  v.  HarrU,  81 
S.  Ct.  3076  (1971). 

3.  Rule  609  Impeachment  by  Mvidenoe  of 
Conviction  of  a  Crime. 

By  giving  the  trial  Judge  discretion  to  per- 
mit defendants  in  criminal  coses  to  testify 
without  bemg  Impeached  with  prior  convic- 
tions, tbe  revised  draft  adopts  ths  ruls  de- 
rived from  Luck  v.  United  States,  131  U.S. 
App.  DC.  161,  348  P.  3d  763  (1988).  The  Luck 
rule  la  not  only  inconsistent  with  tbe  law  in 
almoet  90  percent  of  the  states,  but  was  over- 
turned by  the  Congress  In  ths  District  of 
Columbia,  the  only  federal  Jurisdiction  In 
which  It  existed.  See  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  CMmlnal  Pnxxdiire  Act  of 
1970.  Pub.  L.  Mo.  91-888,  I  188.  In  rejecting 
the  Luok  rule,  the  Congress  found  peistisslve 
the  fact  that  It  had  proved  oomplstsly  un- 
workable In  the  EHstrlct  of  Coltmibla,  as  evi- 
denced by  tbe  fact  that  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  1970  msm- 
bershlp-wlde  referendum  supported  ths 
elimination  of  tbe  rule. 
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4.  Tbe  other  rules  commented  upon  raise. 
In  total  Impact,  slgnlfloant  problems  In  ths 
fair  and  orderly  procedurea  at  trial  and  at 
pretrial  bearings.  In  our  view  their  adoption, 
without  significant  amendment,  would  Im- 
pede the  effective  administration  of  Justice. 

We  trust  that  our  ooounents  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

RlCRASD    G.    Kl.KDn>XKItST, 

Deputy  Attorney  Oenerul. 
Depastmemt  or  Justice  Analysis  and  Rscom- 

MKNDATIONS    REGAKOING     RTVISZD    DSAST    OT 

Pboposss  Rxtlxs  or  EvmcMcz  ros  thz  U.S. 

COUBTS  AND  MAGISTSATKS 

ABTICI.K    I.    QKNCSAL    PSOVISIONS 

Rules  101 — Scope — Amendments  to  the  rules 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure 

Tbe  Advisory  Draft  repealed  all  of  Rule  43, 
F.R.  Civ.  P.,  except  the  first  sentence:  "In 
all  trials  the  teetlnxony  of  wltnesaee  shall  be 
taken  orally  In  open  court,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  these  rules"  [i.e.,  tbe  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure). 

Problem :  TTiere  may  be  instances  where  the 
proposed  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  would 
allow  testimony  to  be  taken  in  written  form 
or  other  than  in  open  court.  Under  Rule  509 
ib).  [Military  and  SUte  Secrets),  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Judge  may  take  any  protective 
measure  which  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  furtherance  of  Justice  may  re- 
quire." It  should  be  made  clear  that,  in 
devising  protective  measures,  the  Judge  is  not 
restricted  by  Rule  43. 

Recommendation :  We  suggest  that  Rule  43 
should  be  revised  to  read : 

"In  all  trials  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
shall  be  taken  orally  in  open  court  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  these  rules  or  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence."  [Italicized  portions 
added] 

To  avoid  similar  lack  of  clarity  we  recom- 
mend that  Rule  36,  F.R.  Cr.  P.,  be  amended 
to  read: 

"In  all  trials  ths  testimony  of  wltnaues 
shall  be  taken  orally  in  open  court,  unleae 
otherwise  provided  by  an  act  of  Congress,  or 
by  these  rules,  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence."  [Italicized  portions  added] 

JIttle  104 — Preliminary  questions 
Subdivision  (c) — He4xrtng  of  Jury.  This 
silbdlvUdon  makes  mandatory  that  hearings 
on  the  admissibility  of  confessions  be  con- 
ducted out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury.  This 
provlBloii  Is  not  objectionable  per  se.  The 
subdlvlslan  provides  further,  however,  that 
"[Tijearlngs  on  othsr  preliminary  matters 
shall  be  so  conducted  when  the  interests  of 
Justice  require,  or,  xohen  an  accused  is  a  vjit- 
ness,  if  he  so  requests^'  (emphsis  added). 
Ths  italicized  material  was  added  by  the  Ad- 
visory Oocnmlttse: 

Problem:  Hearings  out  of  tbe  presence  of 
the  Jury  are  both  time  consuming  and  cimi- 
bersome.  In  many  Instances  evidence  given 
during  such  hsarlngs  must  be  repeated  be- 
fore the  Jury,  and  much  preliminary  evidence 
may  be  beard  by  the  Jury  without  adverse 
effect.  Oonsidertng  these  factors,  we  do  not 
believe  it  advisable  to  give  a  defendant  an 
unqualified  right  to  testify  out  at  the  pres- 
enoe  of  ths  jury.  We  think  suoh  a  rigid  ruls 
is  particularly  unwise  since  the  ooosequenoes 
of  fslllng  to  aooord  such  an  unqualified  right 
to  ths  dstfsodant  are  not  certain.  For  ax- 
ample,  will  thla  be  "plain  error"  which  pro- 
duces a  revenal?  Must  ths  dsfsndant  In  evsry 
Instance  when  a  preltmUiary  matter  arises 
during  ths  oouns  of  a  trial  eTppswly  waive 
this  right  to  testify  out  of  the  preeence  of 
the  Jtuy?  Cf.  Johnson  v.  Zerbst,  304  U.S.  468, 
464  ( 1988) ;  compare  United  States  v.  Broum, 
438  F.  3d  HOC  (D.C.  Olr.  1970) .  Thees  are  but 
a  few  of  the  difficult  and  unsettled  questions 
the  proposed  rule  generates.  In  this  setting 
we  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  a 
blanket  rule  depriving  trial  Judgee  of  their 
authority  over  the  conduct  at  trials  In  this 


area.  Whether  to  bold  a  bearing  out  of  the 
preaenos  of  the  Jury  dspsnds  on  tlhs  posture 
of  the  erldsoos  In  saoh  particular  case.  The 
dstermlnatlon  to  hold  such  a  hearing  Is  bsst 
left  to  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  Judge. 

Reoommendation:  We  stiggest  the  raadop- 
tlon  of  subdlvtilon  (c) ,  as  oontalnsd  In  the 
Preliminary  Draft. 

Subdivision  (d) — Testimony  by  Accused. 
Ths  first  sentence  provides:  "The  socused 
does  not,  by  tsstlfylng  upon  a  prtilmlnary 
matter,  subject  himself  to  cross-examination 
as  to  other  issues  Ln  the  cass." 

Problem.-  The  i»opoeed  rule  may  unduly 
subject  the  accused  to  croee -examination 
concerning  the  issue  about  which  he  testi- 
fies without  the  traditional  Umltatlon  that 
ths  croes-exam  I  nation  must  pertain  to  mat- 
ters reasonably  related  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  direct  testimony.  See  Brown  v. 
Walker,  161  U.S.  691,  697-696  (1896);  FUz- 
patrick  V.  United  States,  178  U.S.  304,  814-316 
(1900);  Broum  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  148 
(1968).  A  motion  may  be  made  to  suppress 
evidence  recovered  from  two  different  sei- 
zures. Under  the  proposed  rule,  were  a  de- 
fendant to  testify  on  direct  as  to  one  of  the 
sslsures,  he  mlg'ht  be  subject  to  cross-exam- 
ination on  both  since  they  relate  to  ths  "Is- 
sue" of  an  Illegal  seizure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  rule 
could  be  construed  to  prohibit  cross-examina- 
tion on  other  issues  In  the  case  even  If  they 
were  covered  by  the  accused  In  his  direct  ex- 
amination. For  example,  an  accused  testify- 
ing In  support  of  a  motion  to  stq>ptess  Ille- 
gally seized  evidence  might  refer  on  direct  to 
Eoatters  which  relate  to  the  othsr  Issues  In  the 
case,  such  as  a  proposed  alibi  defense.  A 
Uteral  reading  of  the  first  sentence  of  B«- 
viaed  Rule  104(d)  could  preclude  cross-«x- 
amlnation  on  this  aq>eet  of  tbe  aceussd's 
testimony.  At  the  very  least  it  will  Invite 
litigation  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  this 
revised  rule.  SuCh  litigation  would  be 
avoided  by  adoption  of  tbe  traditional  stand- 
ard for  cross-examination. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  the  first 
sentence  of  subdivision  (d)  foe  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  accused  does  not,  by  testifying  upon  a 
preliminary  matter  outside  the  presenoe  of 
the  Jury,  subject  himself  to  cross-examina- 
tion on  matters  not  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  direct  examination." 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  the  second 
sentence  of  Rule  104(d)  be  entirely  deleted. 
That  sentence  provides: 

"Testimony  given  by  him  [an  accused]  at 
a  hearing  In  which  he  is  asserting  a  consti- 
tutional right,  or  any  right  to  have  evidence 
suppressed  or  excluded,  Is  not  admlsslbls 
against  him  as  substantive  evidence  but  may 
be  used  for  Impeachment  if  clearly  oontra- 
dlotory  of  testimony  given  by  him  at  trial." 

As  the  Advisory  Committee's  Note  points 
out,  "|t)be  inadmissibility  of  tbe  testimony 
Of  tbe  accused  Is  bssed  on  Simmons  v.  Ignit- 
ed States.  890  UjB.  377  ( 1968) ."  Simmons  held 
that  becaxjse  of  potential  infringement  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  prlvUege  against  self- 
incrimination  the  testimony  of  a  defendant 
In  support  of  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence 
on  Fourth  Amendment  grounxls  "may  not 
thereafter  be  admitted  against  Mm  at  trial 
on  the  issue  of  guilt  unless  he  makes  no  ob- 
JecUon."  390  U.S.  at  394. 

Subsequent  to  the  releaae  of  the  Revised 
Draft  In  March,  1971,  tbe  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided McOautha  v.  California,  91  S.  Ct.  1464 
(1971).  In  that  case,  t^xe  Court  rejected  the 
argument  that  a  unitary  trial  in  which  a  Jury 
decided  both  guilt  and  punlahment  at  the 
aame  time,  violated  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  of  a  defendant  who  wished  to 
testify  as  to  punlahment  but  not  as  to  guUt. 
Ths  Court  mads  thess  comments  about 
Simmons: 

"The  Insubetantlallty  of  the  purely  Fifth 
Amendment  Interests  Involved  in  Stm.mons 
was  Illustrated  last  Term  by  the  trilogy  of 


cases  involving  guilty  pleas.  Brady  v.  United 
States,  397  VS.  743  ( 1970) ;  McMann  v.  Rich- 
ardson, 397  VS.  769  (1970);  Parker  v.  North 
Carolina,  397  U£.  790  (1970).  While  in  Sim- 
mons we  relieved  tbe  defendant  of  his 
'waiver*  of  Fifth  Amendment  rights  made  In 
order  to  obtain  a  benefit  to  which  he  was 
ultimately  found  not  constitutionally  en- 
titled. In  tbe  trilogy  we  held  the  defendants 
bound  by  'waivers'  of  rights  under  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  made  In 
ordsr  to  avoid  burdens  which,  it  wss  ulU- 
mately  determined,  could  not  constitution- 
ally have  been  imposed.  In  terms  solely  of 
Fifth  Amendment  policies.  It  Is  apparent  that 
Simmons  had  a  far  weaker  claim  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  Ul -advised  'waiver'  than  did 
the  defendants  In  the  gvillty-plea  trilogy. 
While  we  have  no  occasion  to  question  the 
soundnees  of  tbe  result  In  Simmons  and  do 
not  do  so,  to  the  extent  that  its  rationale 
was  based  on  a  'tension'  between  constitu- 
tional rights  and  the  policies  behind  them 
the  validity  of  that  reasoning  must  now  be 
regarded  as  open  to  question,  and  It  certain- 
ly cannot  be  given  the  broad  thrust  which  is 
attributed  to  it  by  Crampton  [the  defendant] 
in  the  present  case  (91  S.  Ct.  at  1469)  ." 

The  McOautha  decision  thus  makes  evi- 
dent that  the  constitutional  law  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  testimony  ^leclfled  in  tbe 
second  sentence  of  propoeed  Rule  104(d)  Is  m 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  change  may  be 
imminent.  This  uncertainty  In  governing 
constitutional  doctrine  and  the  strong  policy 
argiunenta  for  and  against  admissibility  evi- 
dent In  the  majority  and  dissenting  opinions 
In  both  McGautha  and  Simmons,  strongly 
militates  against  any  sututory  codification  at 
this  time. 

TTie  difficulty  of  drafting  an  appropriate 
rule  in  light  of  McGautha  also  merits  oon- 
Blderatlon.  Although  Simmons  Is  now  limited 
to  Ite  reault,  prc^Msed  Riae  104  depends  on 
its  questiaaed  iMlonale  to  exclude  testimony 
given  by  an  accused  to  protect  nooonstltu- 
tional  as  wsll  ss  oonstltmional  rights — an 
ezclusloii.  we  would  emphasize,  that  is  not 
covered  by  tbe  Simmons  rationale.  The  rule 
also  prsdudes  use  of  the  testimony  "as  sub- 
stantive evidence";  but  It  U  doribtful  that 
it  as  ever  Intended,  even  under  the  Simmons 
mtlonale,  to  exclude  "as  substantive  evi- 
dence" prior  testimony  in  prosecutions  for 
perjury  and  false  dedaratlons.  See  HarrU  v. 
New  York,  401  U.S.  223  (1971) .  Another  ques- 
tion which  would  require  resolution  U  wheth- 
er the  testimony  can  be  used  as  ImpeacAunent 
only  if  "clearly  oontradlotory"  of  trial  tesU- 
mony  or,  as  U  the  traditional  test  for  Im- 
peachment, one  recommended  In  the  Ad- 
visory Committee's  Note  to  the  Preliminary 
Draft,  if  Inconsistent  with  the  trial  testi- 
mony. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  it 
would  be  lniq>propriaite  to  adopt  any  evi- 
dentiary rule  in  this  constitutional  area  and 
propose  that  Rule  104(d)  be  deleted.  Of 
course.  Its  deletion  should  not  be  construed 
as  disapproval  of  that  part  of  the  proposal 
which  recognises  the  accepted  case  law  ap- 
proval of  the  use  of  prior  testimony  ss  im- 
peachment. See  WaJder  v.  United  States,  347 
VS.  62  (1964);  Harris  v.  Nevi  York,  supra. 
RuU  107— Remainder  of  or  related  writings 
or  recorded  ttatemenU 

Proposed  Rule  107  authorises  an  adverse 
party  to  reqolrs  a  party,  who  has  lotroduosd 
a  writing  or  reeordeu  statsment  or  part  there- 
of, to  Introduce  "any  othsr  part  or  any  other 
writing  or  recorded  statamant  which  ought 
In  falmass  to  be  oooaldflrsd  oaotsmporane- 
ously  with  It."  As  tbe  Advisory  Committee's 
Notes  obssrvs.  ths  purpose  of  this  ruls  la  to 
codify  ths  "rule  of  oonaplsteDsss"  so  as  to 
prevent  ths  tzlsr  of  fact  from  being  "«iii^m'i 
by  tntroduatng  a  part  of  a  writing  "out  of  its 
context."  McOcrmlok.  Law  of  Evidence,  |  66 
(1964)   rtMmnafter  dted  as  UoODimlck]. 

Problem.-  Tlis  language  of  pr(q>osed  Rule 
107  could,  be  utlllxed  to  usuip  the  functloa 
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or  ftmi  nfmlnittnn  by  peraUttlnc  one  p«  rty 
to  <lUrupt  the  orderly  preaenUitlon.  ol  irt- 
dence  by  tbe  otber  by  movliig  Into  eTldei  oe. 
under  a  cl*Un  oi  falriMH,  other  documa  it* 
wblcb  properly  etaould  be  admitted  only  In  It* 
own  caee.  This  nuiy  well  hAve  a  genen  Uy 
dlaruptlve  effect  In  orderly  preeent«tlon  p  ir- 
tUmlarly  In  ootnpUoated  fraud  and  a&tltr  ut 
caaee  whlcb  Involve  a  great  ntimber  ct  do  u- 
mente.  Tbe  upahot  la  ttukt  Imetieart  at  pc«v«  it- 
Ing  the  Jury  from  being  misled — the  aim  at 
tbe  Revleed  Draft  Rule — the  rule  may  h  kv« 
tbe  oppoelte  effect:  i.e..  the  disorderly  •  nd 
Illogical  presentation  of  evidence  with  a  n- 
sequent  disruption  and  confusion. 

Recommendation:  In  our  view,  the  i  lie 
should  be  confined  to  requiring  tbe  offer  ng 
party  to  place  Into  evidence  only  wtiatc  ^er 
part  of  the  same  doctunent  "relaites  to  be 
same  subject  ma>tter."  See  McOonnlok,  1  32. 
The  propoeed  test  of  falmees  Is  vague  i  nd 
falls  to  provide  the  neoeaeary  guldai  oe. 
Shotild  the  rare  slituAtlon  arise  In  whlol ,  a 
Jury  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  a  party  offer  ng 
Into  evidence  one  writing  inextricably  int  h:- 
twlned  to  anotber — such  as  a  letter  an<  a 
response — 'the  judge  Is  empowered  to  eU  n- 
Inate  the  confusioa  by  his  general  oonl^ol 
"over  the  mode  and  order  of  [>resentlng  j  .  . 
evidence"  under  proposed  Rule  Sll(a).      ! 

We  therefore  suggest  that  proposed  Riile 
107  be  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  1 

Rule  107.  Remainder  of  WrlUng  and  1  a- 
oorded  Statement 
When  a  part  of  a  writing  or  recorded  sta  «- 
ment  Is  Introduced  by  a  party,  an  adve  se 
party  may  require  him  at  that  time  to  inb  o- 
duoe  any  other  part  of  the  same  writing  or 
recorded  statement  which  reUvtes  to  the  sa«ie 
subject  matter.  ' 

AjBnci.z  nx.  paxsuMpnoNs 
Rule  303 — presumption  in  criminal  casei 
Since  the  Advisory  Committee  had  origin  U- 
ly  drafted  the  rule  concerning  presumptlc  ns 
In  criminal  cases,  the  National  Commissi  }o 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  subm  t- 
ted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  ts 
Pinal  Report  containing  among  Its  reca  n- 
mendatlons  for  a  new  federal  criminal  co  le. 
provisions  dealing  with  presumptions  a  id 
prima  facie  evidence.  Those  provisions  t  p- 
pear  in  Section  103(4rT*nd  103(5)  and  (re 
explained  at  pages  6  and  6  of  tbe  Final  t  e- 
port  and  at  pages  19  through  33  of  the  Co)  a- 
mlsslon's  published  Working  Papers. 

Problem:  We  believe  that  the  Natioi  al 
Commission's  formulation  hss  much  to  coi  i- 
mend  it :  ( 1 )  it  is  framed  to  encoxrrage  Judj  ee 
to  submit  rational  presumptions  to  Jur  es 
in  all  cases  where  warranted  by  the  sti  te 
of  the  evidence:  (2)  It  emphasizes  the  i  k- 
ture  of  the  rational  connection  to  the  ]v  ry 
and  clarifies  the  consideration  to  be  glv  sn 
the  presumption  by  the  Jviry  by  providl  tg 
that  the  JIU7  shall  be  instructed  that  "t  »e 
law  regards  the  facts  giving  rise  to  t  te 
presumption  as  strong  evidence  of  the  fa  ct 
prestuned":  and  (3)  it  treats  the  genei  si 
subject  with  maxlmimi  clarity. 

We  therefore  strongly  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Advisory  Committee  t  je 
National  Commission's  provision  on  presum  >- 
tlons.  together  with  its  alternative  formul  x- 
tlon  of  the  last  clause  in  subsection  (4)  (1 ). 

ABTICLX    rv.    BXLCViLNCT    AND    ITS    LIlUTa     \ 

Rule  403 — Exclusion  of  relevant  evidence  (^ 
grounda  of  prejudice,  confusion,  or  vas^ 
of  time  I 

Rule  403(a)  requires  the  mandatory  ex- 
clusion of  r«l0vant  evldcooe  if  lt«  probatl^ 
value  la  substantially  outweighed  by  tne 
danger  of  xinfair  pr«>udloe  or  oonfualoQ  if 
the  Issues,  or  of  misleading  the  Jury.  ' 

Problem:  We  are  opposed  to  an  abeolul 
standard  of  Inadmissibility  wtilcb  would  a«- 
pear  to  require  reversal  on  appeal  w1heneiv| 
an  appellate  court  disagreed  with  tbe 
court's  sxerdse  of  discretion.  It  Is  generally 


reoognlaed  that  tills  matter  la  beet  left  to 
tbe  dl*areUan  of  the  trial  Jtidge.  See  Jylc- 
Oormlok,  p.  330  and  authorities  there  cited. 
As  MoOormlok  obeerves  at  p.  330: 

"Relevant  evidence,  then,  la  ennuienoe  that 
In  aome  degree  adwocea  tbe  Inquiry,  and 
thus  haa  protwtlve  value  and  is  prima  facie 
admissible  .  .  .  Tbia  balancing  of  Intangl- 
blea — probative  values  against  probative 
dangers — la  so  muob  a  matter  wbere  wise 
Judges  In  particular  situations  may  differ 
that  a  leeuiay  of  discretion  is  generally  rec- 
ognized." (Smpbasls  added.) 
Tbs  dUBculty  posed  by  the  standard  of  man- 
datory Inadmissibility  Is  parUcularly  ooon- 
pouiKled  by  Ite  possible  lmp«ct  on  tb«r  otber 
Rules  providing  for  the  admtlssibUlty  of  evi- 
dence. 

We  also  observe  that  Rule  408  has  an  addi- 
tional defect  In  that  It  Is  divided  into  two 
parts.  This  division  prxrvldea  no  guidanoe  In 
the  situation  where  a  trial  Judge  would  find 
that  neither  the  dangers  enumerated  in  Rule 
406(a)  or  (b)  by  themselves  substantially 
outweigh  the  probative  value  of  proferred 
evidence  but  taken  togetber  they  do. 

RecommtndatUm:  We  suggest  that  Rule 
403  t>e  redrafted  to  eliminate  tbe  requlreonent 
of  mandatory  exclusion. 

Rule  404 — cliaracter,  evidence  riot  admissible 
to  prove  conduct;  exception;  other  crimes 
Subdivision  (o)  {2)— Character  of  Victim. 
The  subdivision  authorizes  admission  of  evi- 
dence of  a  pertinent  trait  of  character  of  the 
victim  of  the  crime  offered  by  an  accused  or 
by  the  prosecution  In  rebuttal. 

Problem.  Except  by  the  word  "pertinent" 
neither  the  Rule  nor  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's Note  distinguishes  between  those  situa- 
tions in  which  chsracter  evidence  of  the  vic- 
tim of  a  orlme  is  admissible  only  if  known 
by  the  accused  and  when  It  need  not  be 
known  by  tbe  accused.  See  1  Wigmore,  Evi- 
dence (3d  Ed  1»40)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Wigmore]  ( OS;  MoCormlck,  i  160.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  two  generaOly  recognizable 
purposes  for  which  evidence  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  victim  In  a  homicide  case  may  be 
adduced.  Such  evidence  may  be  introduced 
by  the  accused  to  buttress  a  claim  of  self- 
defense  axxd  to  establish  that  the  victim  was 
the  first  aggressor.  The  second  use  of  the 
reputation  of  tbe  deceased  for  violence  is  to 
show  a  defendant's  reasonable  apprehension 
of  Immediate  danger.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
such  evidence  Is  admissible  only  if  the  repu- 
tation of  the  decessed  for  violence  was  In 
fact  known  to  the  accused.  By  falling  to  take 
this  distinction  Into  account,  the  Rule  may 
be  construed  as  eliminating  It.  The  possibility 
should  be  avoided  by  providing  the  necessary 
explanation  in  the  Advisory  Committee's 
Note. 

P^irther.  a  number  of  leading  commenta- 
tors hold  the  view  that  In  homicide  cases 
where  the  accused  relies  on  self-defense,  the 
prosecution  should  be  allowed  in  rebuttal  to 
Introduce  testimony  of  the  deceased's  good 
repirtatlon  for  peaceful  ness  even  If  the  de- 
fendant does  not  first  introduce  character 
evidence  adverse  to  the  deceased.  McOormlck. 
9  160  states  in  pertinent  part: 

"Wigmore  and  a  growing  group  of  eoiirts 
have  favored  the  view  that  whenever  the  ac- 
cused  claims  self-defense  and  offers  evidence 
that  the  deceased  was  tbe  first  aggressor,  tbe 
state  in  rebuttal  may  produce  evidence  of 
the  peaceful  reputation  of  tbe  deceased.  To 
the  present  writer,  this  seems  tbe  wiser 
solution." 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  full 
paragraph  3  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
Note,  on  page  33.  of  the  Revised  Draft,  be 
expanded  by  the  Insertion  of  the  following 
sentence  after  the  citations  to  the  first  sen- 
tence: "With  respect  to  the  character  of  tbe 
victim,  the  limitation  to  pertinent  traits  of 
character.  Is  Intended,  inter  alia,  to  preserve 
the  distinction  between  thoae  situations  In 
which  the  victim's  character  trait  Is  admis- 


sible only  if  known  to  the  aociiaed  and  those 
In  which  the  traits  need  not  be  known  to  the 
accused.  1  Wigmore.  I  63:  MoCammlck  i  160. 
Tbe  subdivision  itself  should  be  rafonnu- 
lated  as  follows : 

"Kvldanoe  of  a  pertinent  trait  of  character 
of  the  victim  of  the  crime  offered  by  an 
aooiised,  or  by  the  prosecution  to  rebut  the 
same,  or  evidence  of  a  oharaoter  trait  ot 
peaoefulness  of  the  victim  offered  by  the 
prosecution  in  a  homldde  case  to  rebut  evi- 
dence that  the  deceased  was  the  first  aggres- 
sor." 

Subdivision  (b).  It  provides  that  evidence 
of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acts  Is  not  ad- 
missible to  prove  the  ohaimcter  of  a  penon 
In  order  to  show  that  he  acted  In  conform- 
ity therewith.  This  Is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law.  1  Wigmore,  |  216;  McCormlck,  i  lyi. 
Rule  404(b)  also  provides  that  such  evldenoe 
such  ss  proof  of  motive,  opportunity,  Intent, 
preparation,  plan,  knowledge.  Identity,  or 
absence  o*  mistake  or  accident.  The  Advisory 
Oonunlttee'B  Note  emphasises  the  "may"  as- 
pect of  admissibility. 

ProbleTn:  We  are  seriously  disturbed  toy 
tbe  modifier  "may"  since  the  general  rule 
is  that  If  rrtevant.  such  evidence  is  admla- 
Bible  and  tbe  normal  "rule  of  exclusion  Is 
simply  inapipllcafole."  McCormlck.  327. 
"[F]act8  consisting  of  past  mlsconduot, 
whether  criminal  or  not,  and  being  offered  to 
show  design,  motive,  Intent,  knowledge,  or 
the  like,  .  .  .  are  admitted,  then,  wtienever 
they  are  relevant  otherwise  tban  to  charac- 
ter." 1  Wigmore  ( 316.  Only  If  the  proba- 
tive value  of  these  facts  is  substantially  out- 
welghed  by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice, 
are  they  properly  excludable.  Rule  404(b), 
accordingly,  should  be  amended  to  refiect  this 
nile  of  admiaslbUity  rather  than  tbe  purely 
discretionary  "may"  which  fails  to  provide 
appropriate  guidance.  Rule  404(b)  should 
also  be  amended  to  make  It  more  clear  tban 
It  does  now  that  the  llat  of  purposes  It  enu- 
merates for  which  evidence  of  other  crimes  Is 
admissible  Is  not  exhaustive. 

Recommendation:  The  second  sentence  of 
Rule  404(b)  should  therefore  be  redrafted 
to  read  as  follows; 

"It  Is,  however,  admissible  for  other  pur- 
poses. Including  but  not  limited  to.  proof 
of  motive,  opportunity,  Intent,  preparation, 
plan,  knowledge,  identity,  or  absence  of  mis- 
take or  accident,  unless  the  probative  value 
of  this  evldenoe  Is  substantially  outweighed 
by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice." 

Rule  405 — Methods  of  proving  character 
Rule  406(a)   provldee  that  where  admis- 
sible, evidence  of  character  or  a  trait  of  char- 
acter may  be  proved  by  opinion  testimony 
as  well  as  by  reputation. 

Problem.-  Authorization  to  use  opinion 
testimony,  though  recommended  by  some 
text-writers,  is  contrary  to  present  law  and 
practice,  which  limits  such  evldenoe  to  repu- 
tation. See  McCormlck.  pp.  SS4-86: 

The  reasons  for  the  almost  universal  dis- 
favor with  which  courts  regard  opinion  testi- 
mony, were  persuasively  stated  t>y  tbe  New 
York  Covirt  of  Appeals  In  the  leading  case  of 
People  V.  Van  Gaasbeck,  180  N.T.  408.  418,  83 
N.K.  718,721  (1907): 

"Tt  a  witness  is  to  be  permitted  to  testify 
to  the  character  of  an  accused  person,  bas- 
ing his  testimony  solely  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  otoservatlon.  he  cannot  logically  be 
prohibited  from  stating  the  particular  Inci- 
dents affecting  tbe  defendant,  and  the  par- 
ticular actions  of  the  defendant  which  have 
led  him  to  his  favorable  conclusion.  In  most 
Instances  It  would  be  utterly  Impossible  for 
the  prosecution  to  ascertain  whether  oc- 
ciirrences  narrated  by  the  wltnees  ss  con- 
stituting the  foundation  of  his  oonclualon 
were  or  were  not  true  They  might  be  utterty 
false,  and  yet  Incapable  of  disproof  at  ths 
time  of  trial.  Furthermore,  even  if  evldenoe 
were  accessible  to  controvert  the  speoUIc 
statements  of  the  wltnees  In  this  re^>ect.  Its 
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admission  would  lead  to  the  introduction 
into  tbe  case  of  Innumerable  collateral  Is- 
sues which  could  not  be  tried  out  without 
lutruduclng  the  utmost  complication  and 
conf  ustlon  Into  the  trial,  tending  to  distract 
the  minds  of  the  Jurymen  and  before  the 
chief  Issue  In  UUgatlon." 

Opinion  testimony  Is  objectionable  for 
other  reasons.  Unlike  reputation-evidence, 
which  can  be  established  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  witnesses  and  therefore  Is  subject  to 
control  by  the  court,  opinion  testimony 
would  be  difficult  to  limit  since  it  Is  the  to- 
dividual  opinion  which  Is  relevant.  As  the 
Advisory  Committee's  Note  makes  clear.  If 
a  person  is  charged  with  a  crime  such  as 
theft,  the  proposed  optoion  testimony  rule 
would  permit  the  accused's  eny)loyer  or  a 
psychiatrist  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  ac- 
cused is  an  honest  man.  Such  evidence  of 
good  character  by  itself  "may  be"  sufficient 
to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  guUt  and  the 
Jury  is  to  be  so  Instructed.  Michelson  v. 
Vnited  States,  335  U.S.  469  (1948).  Moreover 
under  present  practice,  the  "may  be"  of 
Uichelson  has  become  the  general  practice 
with  a  Jury  being  routinely  so  Instructed 
once  any  evidence  of  good  character  Is  ad- 
mitted. To  permit  acquittal  on  this  gro\ind — 
sn  employer's  or  psychiatrist's  personal  opin- 
ion as  to  honest — Is  In  our  view,  an  unwise 
rule  of  law. 

Recommerulation :  We  suggest  that  the  au- 
thorization in  Rule  405(a)  to  use  opinion 
testimony  to  prove  character  or  a  trait  of 
character  should  be  eliminated.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  Inserting  a  period  to  the 
first  sentence  of  Rule  405(a)  after  the  word 
"reputation"  and  deleting  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

Rule  410 — Offer  to  plead  guilty;  nolo  con- 
tendere; iDithdraum  plea  of  guilty 

The  second  sentence  of  Rule  410  excludes 
from  evldenoe  any  statement  made  to  con- 
nection with  withdrawn  pleas  of  guilty  or 
Tiolo  contendere.  This  second  sentence  was 
not  included  In  the  Preliminary  Draft  of 
March.  1960,  but  waa  added,  without  com- 
ment or  explanation,  in  the  Revised  Draft. 

Problem:  Thotigh  It  has  been  persuasively 
argued  that  withdrawn  pleas  of  guilty  should 
be  admitted  Into  evidence  when  freely  and 
understandlngly  made  (McOormlck,  1342 
and  cases  cited  therein),  the  weight  ot  au- 
thority, relying  principally  on  the  langiiage 
in  Kercheval  v.  Vnited  States,  274  U.S.  30 
(1927)  as  opposed  to  Its  particular  facts, 
precludes  admissibility  of  such  pleas. 

Neither  Kercheval  nor  otber  decisions  or 
authoritles  cited  In  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's Note  support  the  exclusion  of  state- 
ments made  In  connection  with  pleas  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere.  If  a  statement  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  Miranda  but  otherwise 
voluntary  and  reliable  can  be  used  as  Im- 
peachment {Harris  v.  New  York,  401  U.8.  223 
(1971)),  a  voluntary  statement  made  In 
open  court,  while  represented  by  counsel, 
should  also  be  admissible.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  excluding  the  fact  of  a  withdrawn 
plea,  they  should  not  apply  to  statements  of 
an  accused  made  freely  and  vountartly  in 
open  court. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  deletion  of 
the  second  sentence  of  Rule  410. 

AKTICLK  V.  PXtVILCCES 

Rule  S03 — Latpyer-client  privilege 

Problem:  The  rule  Is  drafted  to  allow  for 
tbe  making  of  a  confidential  oonununlcatlon 
by  a  client  to  a  "representative  of  the  law- 
yer",  but  "representative  of  the  lawyer"  Is 
defined  leas  precisely  than  Is  necessary. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  para- 
graph (a)  (4)  be  redrafted,  as  foUows: 

"(4)  A  representative  of  the  lawyer  Is  one 
employed  to  assist  the  lawyer  In  the  rendltlcm 
of  professional  legal  services,  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  person  employed  to  testify  as  a  wit- 
ness whether  or  not  that  person  aetutdly  tes- 
tifies as  a  witness.'' 


Although  a  similar  disclaimer  Is  oontatoed 
to  the  Advisory  Committee's  Note  (p  49) ,  we 
think  that  such  an  important  exception 
should  more  properly  be  made  a  part  of  the 
definition  Itself. 

Problem:  The  revised  rule  further  requires 
tightening  to  Its  definition  of  "confidential" 
communication.  A  man  conversing  with  an 
attorney  and  knowing  of  the  presence  wlthto 
earshot  of  "a  casual  disinterested  third  per- 
son" should  not  be  heard  to  suggest  that  the 
conversation  was  confidential.  |  06. 

Recommendation:  In  order  to  define  "con- 
fidential" communication  more  (dearly  and 
completely,  and  to  facilitate  resolution  of  dis- 
putes concerning  the  Issue,  p«Lragraph  (a)  (5) 
should  be  modified  as  follows : 

"(5)  A  communication  Is  "confidential"  if 
made  under  circumstances  reasonably  justi- 
fying an  expectation  of  pirvacy  and  not  to- 
tended  to  be  disclosed  to  third  persozis  other 
tban  those  to  whom  disclosure  Is  In  fur- 
therance of  the  rendition  of  professional  legal 
services  to  the  client  or  those  reasonably 
neoeasary  for  the  transmission  of  tbe  oom- 
munloatlon." 

A  similar  insertion  should  be  made  in  the 
definitions  of  confidential  oommunlcatlon  to 
Rules  504  and  606. 

Rule   504 — Psychotherapist-patient  privilege 

The  revised  draft  changes  the  definition  to 
the  original  draft  of  "psychotherapist"  (sub- 
section (a)  (2) ) ,  so  that  tbe  term  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  pbjmldan  who  devotee  a  "sub- 
stantial" part  of  bia  time  to  the  practice  of 
peyohlatry  but  tocludee  a  physldan  spending 
any  time  practicing  psychiatry. 

Problem.-  It  Is  otu:  view  that  the  privilege 
should  not  extend  tx>  a  physldan  practicing 
psychiatry  only  on  an  totermlttent  basis;  It 
should  be  limited  to  tbe  i^ysldan  who  de- 
votes a  substantial  part  of  his  profeoslonal 
service  to  the  specialized  practice  of  psychi- 
atry. Otu-  objection  is  based  upon  the  don- 
sldaratlon  that  all  idiyslclans  as  a  practical 
matter  do,  to  the  oourae  of  treatment,  give 
advice  which  may  be  labelled  "psychiatric". 
Henoe,  the  net  result  of  the  revised  venrioo 
of  the  rule  would  be  the  orsatlon  of  a  general 
physicUui-patlent  privilege  which,  as  the 
Oommlttee  oorrectly  notes,  is  not  reoognlEed 
in  federal  law  or  recommended  to  the  au- 
thorities. On  the  otber  band,  the  test  of  sub- 
stantiality will  aUow  courts  a  desirable  latl- 
tuds  to  applying  the  privilege  and  distin- 
guishing between  tbe  regular  practitioner 
and  others. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  Rtile 
604(a)  (3)  l>e  worded  as  to  tbe  Preliminary 
Draft. 

Rule  SOS — Husband-wife  privilege 

The  approach  takaoi  In  the  draCt  Is  es- 
semtlaUy  to  make  a  spouse  Inoompeteut  as  a 
wltneoi  In  a  cclmtoal  case  at  the  opUon  ot 
th«  4^1^*^*14^"^  I  This  approacb  <k>ea  not  wUli- 
stand  analysis. 

Problem:  The  principal  lum'Si  that  has 
been  advanced  (or  a  IhuatMUVl-wUe  teatl- 
monflal  privUege  i»  the  overriding  Impasitaaoe 
of  preserving  marital  unity.  It  Is  patent  how- 
ever, that  If  a  spouse  Is  willing  to  testify  for 
the  Oovecnment  In  a  crmlnal  case,  there  la 
no  marital  harmony  to  preserve.  And  to  rec- 
ognize a  privilege  even  wban  a  spouae  la  will- 
ing to  testify  Is  to  pay  a  i^ce  to  competent 
evldenoe  for  no  redeemtnc  pufpoae. 

"Ths  prlvllega  btm  mmmttmn  bean  de- 
fended, aMer  the  manner  la  wtUod  w  find 
reasons  Zor  IniMclted  oustona  generally,  as 
psoteotlnc  flamlly  hazmony.  But  tmntly  har- 
mony la  nearly  alwaya  paat  aavlng  vhan  ths 
gpauaa  Is  wUUng  to  aid  ItM  proaeoutlon.  Ths 
pdvllsge.  In  itruth.  Is  an  aztshalo  ■arrival  of 
a  myatloal  rXtlglmw  <k)paM  •nd  at  m  imy  of 
thinking  ahout  th«  tnarttal  nlaittoii.  which 
are  today  outmodad."  MoOormack.  p.  146 

Ths  logical  oandiaalon  la  that  the  pctvUege 
obouM  lie  with  the  apooBS  who  is  oalled  to 
testify  to  the  prosecution  ot  tbe  companion 


spouse.  The  decision  In  Hawkins  v.  Ignited 
States.  358  VS.  74  (1958) ,  doea  not  prevent 
adoption  at  such  a  rule.  Indeed  the  rule  we 
advocate  Is  the  rule  Congress  chose  to  adopt 
for  the  Dlstrlot  of  Odumbla.  14  D.C.  Coda 
306(a)   (10<H). 

Reoommendation:  We  suggest  that  dohaee- 
tlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  Sula  606  be 
to  read  as  AsUows: 

"(a)    General  Rule  of  Privilege.  A 
has  a  privilege  to  refuse  to  tesUiy  »^^ra^ 
blB  spouse  In  a  ocimlnaJ  proceeding. 

"(b)  Who  May  Claim  the  Privilege.  The 
privilege  nmf  be  clailTTveri  only  by  the  person 
who  Is  sought  to  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  his  spouse." 

SubseoUon  (o)  should  be  retained. 

Rule  509 — Military  and  State  secrets 

Section  509 — This  rule  is  drafted  to  recog- 
nize the  evidentiary  privilege  concerning 
military  and  state  secrets  and  to  provide 
standards  and  procedures  for  its  tovocatlon. 

Problem:  In  addition  to  oin-  objections  to 
the  standards  and  procedures  Be\,  forth  rtiat- 
Ing  to  military  and  state  secrets,  a  major 
problem  raised  by  the  propoaed  Section  Is 
that,  wliUe  it  In  general  recognizee  the  exist- 
ing law  concerning  the  govemment«U  i>rivl- 
lege  as  to  military  and  dlplomaidc  secrets.  It 
rejects  any  recognition  of  the  well  established 
privileges  against  disclosing  other  informa- 
tion in  the  control  off  the  Executive.  In  view 
at  the  provisions  of  Section  601  that  there  is 
no  privilege  vmlesa  it  Is  recognized  by  the 
rules  themselves,  the  Oonstitutlon,  or  by 
Statute,  tbe  lack  of  recognition  of  any  such 
privileges  effectively  negatee  them.  As  pre- 
vlovisly  urged,  we  beheve  that  the  rules 
shotUd  recognize  that  there  is  also  a  govern- 
mental privilege  against  dlsdoelng  official 
information  If  such  disclosure  will  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  The  rule  should 
be  broad  enough  to  encompass  a  variety  off 
recogmzed  privileges  of  the  Government,  such 
as  the  privileges  to  refuse  to  disclose  tovee- 
tlgatlve  reports  and  totemal  memoranda  con- 
taining policy  recommendations.  As  noted  to 
Capital  Vending  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Baker,  35  FJiJD. 
610  (D.  D.C.  1964)  : 

"The  government  has  certain  privileges  In 
reference  to  disclosure  or  refusal  to  disclose 
certain  dcctiments  that  are  not  accorded  to 
pwlvate  individuals.  For  example,  such  a  privi- 
lege exists  specifically  as  to  matters  Involving 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations  with 
other  governments.  So,  too,  the  Court  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  privilege  exists  with 
respect  to  documents  that  the  government  is 
using  In  connection  with  an  Investigation  of 
possible  violations  of  criminal  laws." 

See  also  Kaiser  Aluminum  A  Chemical 
Corp.  V.  Vnited  States,  141  Ot.  CI.  38,  157  F. 
Supp.  939  (1958)  (privilege  not  to  disclose 
internal  memoranda  containing  policy  rec- 
ommendations) ;  Davis  V.  Brasu>ell  Motor 
Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  863  F.  2d  600  (6th  Olr. 
(1968)). 

We  recognise,  of  coursi,  that  a  basic  prin- 
ciple off  our  democratic  form  off  government 
Is  that  most  Information  to  the  control  of 
the  Executive  Branch  should  be  readily  and 
fully  available  to  ths  public  generaUy  and  to 
todlvldual  litigants.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  protect  equally  impor- 
tant rights.  Paiamount  »mrmg  these  la  na- 
tional security,  as  recognised  by  the  pro- 
posed rule.  However,  It  1b  also  Important  to 
protect  Individuals'  ri^ts  of  privacy  with 
respect  to  information  to  OovemsMOt  files 
and  to  prevent,  to  the  public  toterest,  Inter- 
ference with  the  efficient  operations  off  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

A.  Ottdal  Information 

The  existence  off  a  govenimsntaJ  privilege 
with  respect  to  Internal  policy  memoranda 
Is  based,  of  course,  on  the  need  to  enoourage 
candor  to  exchanges  of  views  wlthto  the  Xxe- 
cutlve  branch.  Oovemment  officials  will  tend 
to   hedge   or   bliu*   the   substance   of   their 
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opinions  If  they  know  that  their  o  >lnloiu 
m»y  b«  subject  to  eubeequent  dleclo  we  In 
court.  The  rationale  le  wt  lorth  In  ttxi  House 
Oonunlttee  Beport  on  the  Freedom  at  In- 
fonnaUon  Act  (H.  R«p.  1497,  80th  O  n«.  ad 
Sees.  p.  10)  and  In  the  case  law,  an  1  need 
not  be  elaborated  further  here.  It  Is  k  Detent 
to  note  that  a  privilege  not  to  dlscJot  b  such 
matters  la  weU-eatabllahed  In  exlstlj  g  case 
law.  tSee,  e^..  Freeman  r.  SeHgton,  40  »  F.  ad 
ISae.  1339  (D.C.  Clr.  1968)  and  cast  i  cited 
therein. 

The  Advisory  Oommlttee's  Note  to  praaBea 
the  view  that  the  oonoept  o<  relerat  sy  will 
afford  the  goyemment  adequate  pre  section 
from  disclosure  in  this  area.  Ttkls  nsfims 
doubtful.  Under  profweed  Rule  401,  e  idence 
that  has  any  rational  relattonahlp  to  s  fact  In 
Issue  Is  "relevant,"  the  broadest  j  oeslble 
standard.  That  the  standards  of  re  evance 
and  the  scope  of  the  privilege  as  heg  BtoCore 
recognized  by  the  courts  are  not  co-ej  elusive 
Is  demonstrated  by  Freeman  v.  S  ligaon, 
supra.  There  the  court  held  that  certs  n  doc- 
uments must  be  produced  utuler  tt  b  rele- 
vancy standard  of  Kule  3d(b)  of  the  'ederal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  subject  to  i  show- 
ing that  they  were  nevertbaless  pri  rileged 
as  "advisory  opinions  and  recommen  iatloos 
submitted  for  consideration  In  the  p4  rform- 
ance  ot  decision-  and  pollcy-maldnj  func- 
tions." 406  F.  ad  at  1336. 

Equally  compelling  considerations  Uctate 
the  need  for  a  governmental  prlvlleg  t  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement  Inveetlgat  ve  re- 
ports. Disclosure  of  such  reports  couj  1  seri- 
ously prejudice  law  enforcement  by  al  owing 
a  prospective  defendant  to  know  bow  much 
or  how  Uttle  lnfx>nnatlon  the  govai  [munt 
had  about  him.  And,  as  Attorney  <  eneral 
Jackson  pointed  out.  In  Invoking  Kx  cutlve 
privilege  with  respect  to  a  request  froi  i  Con- 
gress for  certain  Federal  Bureau  of  I  ivestl- 
gatlon  reports,  disclosure  "might  also  be  the 
grossest  kind  of  Injustice  to  Inoooen ;  Indi- 
viduals," since  the  reports  Included  "leads 
and  suspicions,  and  sometimes  ev<  n  the 
statements  of  malicious  or  misinform)  d  peo- 
ple. Even  though  later  and  more  cc  nplete 
reports  exonerate  the  individuals,  the  use  of 
particular  or  selected  reports  might  consti- 
tute the  grossest  Injustice,  and  we  al  know 
that  the  correction  never  catches  up  v  1th  an 
accusation."  40  Op.  A.  O.  45  (1941). 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Advisory  Coma  ittee's 
Note  points  out,  "the  restrictions  Ix  iposed 
on  discovery,  particularly  In  criminal  :ases," 
afford  the  government  some  protectlo;  l  from 
disclosure  of  law  enforcement  Invest  gatlve 
reports.  Under  Rule  16(b)  of  the  1  Meral 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  J  idlclal 
constructions  of  the  Jencks  Act  (e.|  .,  Pa- 
lermo V.  Vnited  State*.  360  UJS.  343  (  1959)) 
defendants  In  criminal  cases  are  no  .  gen- 
erally entitled  to  disclosure  of  Invest  gatlve 
reports,  except  as  to  Jencks  Act  stati  ments. 
However,  theee  limitations  on  dlscov  try  do 
not  apply  to  civil  cases.  As  Freeman  v,  Selig- 
ton,  supra  at  1340,  demonstrates,  r  cogni- 
tion of  a  privilege  for  relevant  Invest  gatlve 
reports  appears  to  be  the  only  way  i  a  pre- 
vent their  disclosure  In  civil  cases,  •  .ys  for 
application  of  the  constitutional  doct  ine  of 
Executive  privilege. 

While  much  of  the  Information  n  the 
bands  of  the  government  which  wo\.  Id  fall 
into  the  third  category  of  our  propoa  1  may 
be  already  protected  by  the  Constltut:  ^n,  by 
statute,  or  by  the  criminal  or  civil  rx  tes.  In 
many  cases,  the  Information  has  bee  i  pro- 
tected by  agency  regulations  rathei  than 
statute  or  by  agency  practice,  or  the  r  eed  to 
protect  Information  has  been  given  n  cogni- 
tion by  the  case  law.  Again,  sltuatlot  b  may 
arise  which  have  not  been  antlclpa  ed  by 
statute,  rule,  or  regulation,  but  In  which 
disclosure  would  have  adverse  effect!  upon 
both  public  and  private  Interests.  Is  these 
latter  sltiiatlons,  there  is  a  need  to  t  ilance 
the  competing  interests — those  of  tl  b  liti- 
gant sgainst  those  of  the  public  genera  ly  and 
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at  the  Qovemment.  These  situations  are 
best  controlled  not  by  detailed  rules  govern- 
ing q;>eclflc  situations  but  by  providing  a 
standard  within  which  such  balancing  may 
be  made. 

Thus,  we  vrould  stiggest  that  the  propooed 
rule  be  redrafted  to  reoognlae  esoept,  with 
respect  to  intergovemmezital  advloe,  opln- 
lona,  recommendations  or  Invetigrtwry  tUes 
Where  policy  considerations  require  a  treat- 
ment in  accordance  with  United  States  v. 
Rej/nolds,  346  U.S.  1  ( 1968) ,  tHat  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  a  privilege  not  to  dlscloM  official 
Information,  if  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, dlBcoeure  would  be  oanXtinj  to  the 
public  interest.  Such  a  standard  would  give 
the  courts  broad  discretion  to  weigh  the  pub- 
lic Itttereet  in  nondlscloeure  of  particular 
government  mformatlon  against  the  need  of 
the  particular  litigant  for  that  infonnatlon. 
See,  Evidentiary  Privileges  Against  the  Pro- 
duction of  Data  Within  the  Control  of  Execu- 
tive Departments,  3  Vand.  Law  Rev.  73  ( 1949 ) . 

While  our  primary  concerns  are  Investiga- 
tive reports  and  internal  memoranda  contain- 
ing policy  recotnznendatlons,  the  term 
"official  information"  should  be  broadly  con- 
strued to  Include  all  t2ie  Information  under 
the  control  of  a  department  or  agwncy,  except 
infonnatlon  as  is  available  to  the  public 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Judge  will  have 
(hsoretlon  to  order  disclosure  of  such  Infor- 
mation, a  broad  definition  of  "official  In- 
formation" seems  entlrtiy  reasonable. 
B.  Secrets  of  State 

We  agree,  of  course,  that,  as  to  Seorwts  of 
State,  tbe  government's  privilege  aboiild  re- 
main absolute.  Subdivision  (a)  of  the  revised 
draft  of  Rule  600  provides  that  the  govem- 
mrental  privilege  beoomee  op>eratlve  "upon 
a  showing  of  reasonable  likelihood  of  danger 
that  disclosure  of  the  evKtenoe  will  be  d0tn- 
mental  or  Injurious  to  tht  national  defense 
or  the  international  relations  of  t2ie  United 
States."  This  differs  from  the  preMmlnary 
draft  whlcta  required  a  Showing  of  "sub- 
stantial danger  that  the  evidence  will  dis- 
close a  secret  of  state." 

The  revised  draft  does  not  aoouiately  re- 
flect the  present  state  of  the  law  with  re- 
apeot  to  this  privilege,  as  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v.  RtynoUU. 
346  UA.  1  ( 1963 ) .  In  Revnolds.  the  Oourt  held 
that  a  formal  claim  of  privilege  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Foroe  was  sufficient  to  out  off 
further  demands  for  tbe  dlsBloeure  of  certain 
documents,  when  it  was  made  "under  cir- 
cumstanoee  indicating  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  military  seorets  are  Involved  " 
(346U.8.  at  11). 

Two  major  concerns  were  expreosed  In  the 
Court's  oplnlan.  The  first  oonoem  was  that 
allowing  a  bare  unsubstantiated  claim  of 
privilege  to  become  ooncluslTe  would  ootistl- 
tute  an  abdication  of  Judicial  raspomlblllty 
for  the  rights  of  Individual  litigants  and 
would  open  wide  the  door  for  potential 
abuses  of  the  prlvUege  thus  graoted.  Ao- 
oordlngly,  the  Ocmrt  left  open  sotne  area  for 
appropriate  Judicial  review  of  avtaii  claims  of 
privilege.  Indicating  that  courts  should  bal- 
ance the  litigant's  actual  need  for  the  infor- 
mation sought  against  the  strength  cf  the 
government's  showing  that  dlatdosurs  might 
reveal  military  secrets.  Tbs  OOurt  arttoolated 
this  standard  of  review,  and  undecaoored  Its 
limited  extent,  in  the  following  passage: 

"In  each  case,  the  showing  of  neoeertty 
which  Is  made  will  determine  how  far  the 
oourt  should  probe  In  satisfying  itself  that 
the  occasion  for  Invoking  tbe  privilege  Is 
appropriate.  When  there  is  a  strong  showing 
of  neoesBlty,  ths  claim  of  prtvUsg*  should  not 
be  UghUy  accepted,  but  sveit  the  matt  ooira- 
peUing  necessity  oannot  overooma  tha  elaim 
of  privilege  if  the  oomrt  U  uMmmtetg  satis- 
fied that  miUtam  seerats  arm  mt  ataka.  A 
fortiori,  where  neoesilty  Is  dubious,  a  formal 
claim  of  prlvUege,  made  imder  th«  dnnim- 
stances  of  this  case,  will  have  to  prevail.  (34S 


VS.  at   11).    (Emphasis  added):    Totten  t 
United  States.  9a  UjB.  106  (1876). 

The  Court's  other  concern  was  that  if  ths 
Oovemment  were  required  fully  to  substan- 
tiate the  claim  of  privilege  to  a  court's  satis* 
faotlOQ  In  every  oase,  the  result  oould  very 
well  be  the  disclosure  of  the  privileged  In- 
formation In  the  course  of  validating  the 
claim  of  privilege.  ("The  Oourt  itself  must 
determine  whether  the  circumstances  are  ap. 
proprlate  for  the  claim  of  privilege,  and  yet 
do  so  without  forcing  a  disclosure  of  the  very 
thing  the  privilege  Is  designed  to  protect." 
346  US.  at  8).  Analogizing  to  similar  pnA- 
lems  raised  by  claims  of  the  privilege  against 
self-lncrlmlnatlcm,  cf.  Hoffman  v.  United 
States.  341  U.S.  479  (1961),  the  Cotut  reiter- 
ated its  conclusion  that  Judicial  inqiitry 
should  be  limited  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  privilege  was  claimed  under  drcum- 
stances  Indicating  a  reasonaMe  poealblllty 
that  sUte  or  military  secrets  were  involved. 

Tlie  revised  subdivision  appears  tx>  go  coo* 
trary  to  the  concerns  expressed  in  Reynolds 
by  reqtUrtD«.tbwt  the  Oovemment  auhstaa. 
tlate  Its  claim  of  privilege  by  sbowlng,  not  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  mUltary  or  state 
secrets  are  mvolved,  wblcti  would  be  con- 
■lateiit  wlith  Reynolds,  but  Uie  likelihood  ot 
a  danger  tbat  disclosure  will  result  in  detil- 
manit  or  Injury  to  the  natioiMj  defense  cc 
tntemtlronal  relations.  Thus,  tlw  present 
fOcmnilatlDn  of  the  rule  nUsed  tSie  juatf  iliuj 
tbM  tfae  Ooremmem  may  be  required  to  dl»> 
cloee  the  very  information  claimed  as  priv- 
ileged, or  other  sensitive  Information,  Is 
order  to  sustain  its  olalm.  This  Is  prselsaly 
the  situation  which  the  Supreme  Court  wisely 
soagbt  to  afvold  la  Reynolds. 

The  Advisory  Ocmmltteels  Note  purports 
to  reoovolae  the  proliiam  created  by  "tlis 
InttlncanMDt  upon  seouilty  w^iloh  would  at- 
teod  a  requlremsnt  of  oomplete  dtedosure 
to  the  }u<lge,  even  tboogh  lit  be  In  cMxtsra." 
However,  as  presantly  drafited,  tbe  Bule  m^ 
oontamplsAe  maniy  attuaitlODs  where  such  m- 
frlngement  will  occur,  and  unnecessarily. 
In  summary,  the  present  formulation  of  the 
prlvUsfle  maty  very  well  require  tbe  goveni* 
ment.  In  many  sltuattons,  to  dlsclcae  the  In- 
formaUon  wCdOh  lit  sseks  to  protect  In  tUs 
oourae  of  sustaining  tb»  claim  of  prtvUege. 

Therefore,  we  propoeed  that  the  subsec- 
tion be  redrafted,  insofar  as  military  and  state 
seuuis  ere  oonoemed,  to  Include  a  4#<lnltk)» 
of  "Secret  of  Staite,"  and  that  the  general 
rule  of  ttie  privilege  be  redraMed  to  provide 
that  "The  government  has  a  privilege  to  re- 
fuse to  give  erldanoe  and  to  prevent  eny  per- 
son ft<am  giving  endenoe  upon  a  stKuwlng  of 
reaaooaUe  MkalUiood  tliac  tlis  evUtaiwe  will 
dlsdose  a  seorst  of  State." 

We  would  suggeet  that  the  deflnltlon  of 
eecret  of  state  utUlae  ttie  phraee  "relatli^ 
to  the  national  defense"  slnoe  that  ptuase  k 
used  In  18  ITJB.C.  I  796.  TbiM  would  serve  to 
enniffiaslse  that  this  phrase  In  tb»  rule  la  to 
be  construed  as  It  had  been  In  the  statute 
as  a  "gansrio  oonoept  of  broad  oonnotatloos, 
referring  to  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments and  the  mated  aoUTtUas  of  tMff""** 
preperedness,"  Oortn  v.  United  States.  912 
U.S.  19,38  (1041). 

We  further  point  out  that  while  tbe  com- 
ments correctly  recognise  that  the  showing 
required  should  be  linuted  so  as  not  to 
"Jeopardise  the  security  which  the  privilege 
Is  meant  to  protect  by  Insisting  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence,  even  by  the  Judge 
alone  In  chambers,"  Revnolds  v.  United 
States,  346  UJS.  1,  10.  the  comments  fall  to 
consider  the  weight  that  should  be  given  to 
the  faot  that  an  item  has  been  classlfled  by 
the  head  of  a  department  as  rf»r^r^f  na- 
Uonal  seciulty  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10601.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  foUow- 
lac  V^H^^Vti  be  added  to  ths  oomments  on 
(b)  ot  our  soggeeted  draft: 
bf  tta  tsnas,  Baeouttve  Order  10601 
Imposes  an  obligation  on  department  and 
agency  heads  to  classify  Information  pursu- 
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ant  to  that  order  as  affecting  the  national 
security,  the  fact  that  the  Information  for 
which  the  privilege  Is  sought  has  been  so 
classified  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10601 
must  unless  such  daaslflcatton  is  dearly  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  be  given  conclusive 
weight  m  determining  that  It  Involved  "state 
secrets."  Any  other  prooedure  would  result 
m  Bubetitutlng  the  Judgment  of  the  courts 
for  the  Executive  Judgment  as  to  the  daasl- 
flcation  of  information,  a  result  that  would 
Involve  courts.  In  passing  Judgment  on  mat- 
ters 'remote  from  the  experience  and  com- 
petence of  the  JudlcUry*  and  would  raise 
serloua  queatlona  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers doctrine,  Oreen  v.  McElroy,  264  F.ad  944 
(D.C.  Clr.  1968)  at  964,  reversed  on  other 
grounds,  360  VS.  474  (1969).  cf.  Bailey  v. 
/Jic/iordion,  182  F.ad  46  (D.C.  Clr.  1960). 
affirmed  by  an  equally  divided  court,  341  VS. 
918  (1961);  eee  Van  Knorr  v.  Miles,  60  F. 
Supp.  963  (D.  Mass.  1946).  See  also  Opden  v. 
United  States,  308  FMi  734  (9th  Clr.  1962), 
cert,  denied,  376  U.S.  973:  Shoulte  v.  toird, 
413  F.3d  868.  cert,  denied,  396  U.S.  963  ( 1969) ; 
Epstein  v.  Resor,  431  F.2d  930  (9th  Clr.  1970) , 
cert,  denied,  398  U.S.  966  (1970) ,  and  United 
States  V.  Reynolds,  346  UjS.  1,  all  recognizing 
the  power  of  tbe  Executive  with  respect  to 
the  oontrcd  of  claeslfled  information." 

While  luider  this  formulation,  the  Judicial 
Inquiry  would  be  extremely  limited,  cf.  Ep- 
stein V.  Resor,  supra,  this  is.  as  noted,  con- 
sistent vrlth  constitutional  concepts  and  with 
the  Judicial  decisions  in  this  area  Moreover, 
we  would  note  that  the  sustaLnlng  of  the 
privilege  is  followed  by  further  Judicial  or- 
ders "which  t^e  Interest  of  Justice  require," 
Subeection  (d)  of  the  propoeed  rule. 

C.  ProoedxireB 
Both  the  propoeed  draft  and  our  recom- 
mended redraft  provide  that  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency.  Such  a  procedure  Is  ap- 
propriate where  the  privilege  claimed  is  the 
absolute  privilege  to  refuse  to  dlscloee  secrets 
of  state.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  attor- 
ney for  the  Oovemment  should  be  permitted 
to  aseert  a  claim  of  privilege  as  to  "official  In- 
formation." Since  such  a  claim  Is  not  abeo- 
lute  but  depends  upon  the  Judge's  determina- 
tion that  disclosure  "would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Intorest,"  there  seems  Uttle  rea- 
son to  require  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  to  assert  the  claim.  Moreover,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  wlU  ofton  have  regula- 
tions governing  the  dlscloeure  of  information 
whlOh  the  Judge  can  use  as  a  guide  to  the  of- 
ficial agency  position  on  disclosure,  and  tbe 
Judge  also  has  the  Inherent  power  to  request 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  head  of  the 
agency,  if  be  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  claim  of  privilege.  Our  recom- 
mended redraft  provides  for  the  two  different 
prooeduree. 

An  additional  problem  arises  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  proposed  draft  faUs  to  provide  a 
method  for  the  government  to  make  an  in 
camera  submlsBlon  of  information  to  the 
Judge  which  would  enable  him  to  make  an  in- 
formed Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
claim  of  prlvUege  should  be  sustained.  Yet, 
in  some  Instances  the  value  of  tbe  prlvUege 
would  be  lost  If  the  government  were  re- 
quired to  make  Its  sbowlng  in  open  court 
or  to  counsel.  There  seems  Uttle  reason  not 
to  allow  an  in  camera  submission  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  a  claim  of  privilege  under 
this  Rule,  when  such  a  procedine  la  allowed 
In  teetlng  a  claim  of  prlvUege  under  pro- 
posed Rules  608  and  610  (c)(3).  See  Rule 
16 (e)  of  the  Federal  RiUes  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. AUowlng  such  a  procedure  would  pro- 
vide the  oourt  vrlth  information  necessary  to 
a  propei  detennlnation  of  a  claim  of  the 
prlvUege  vrhlch  nUght  not  otherwise  be 
avaUable. 

FlnaUy,  the  comments  to  this  rule  Inolude 
the  following  statements  about  Executive 
prlvUege: 


"To  the  extont  that  executive  prtvUege 
embodies  a  constitutional  concept,  It  is  be- 
yond Vhe  proper  scope  of  theee  rules.  In  any 
event,  the  level  at  which  It  operatee  Is  suffi- 
ciently lofty  to  aUow  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  courts  to  be  handled  without  hin- 
drance from  problems  engendered  by  It.  Tbe 
problem  area  Is  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies." 

We  recommend  that  the  second  and  third 
sentences  be  stricken.  The  Import  of  the 
second  sentence  is  unclear,  slnoe  a  dalm  of 
Executive  prlvUege  baaed  upon  t2>e  oonstllu- 
tional  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  may 
be  Invoked  with  reepect  to  requeeta  fur  in- 
foimation  from  the  ootirts  as  weU  as  from 
Congress.  It  therefore  seems  lna4)pK)prtate 
to  speculate  about  the  effect  of  the  prlvUege 
on  Judicial  proceedln^B.  The  third  sentence 
su^eets  that  the  prlvUege  only  appUes  to 
information  or  documents  In  the  paesession 
of  tbe  President  or  his  immediate  staff.  Sucti 
a  suggestion  would  be  Incorrect.  Historically, 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  Executive  prlv- 
Uege has  been  Invoked  In  appropriate  cases 
with  respect  to  Information  and  documents 
In  the  custody  of  the  Executive  departments 
and  agencies.  See,  e.g.,  40  Op.  A.G.  45  (1941), 
Involving  Attorney  Oeneral  Jackson's  dalm 
of  Executive  prlvUege  with  reepect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  Bureau  of  Inireetlgatlon  reports. 

Recommendation:  To  effect  the  above  rec- 
ommendaUone,  and  in  addition  to  the  amend- 
ments to  tbe  oomments  already  set  forth,  we 
strongly  urge  that  Rule  600  be  redrafted : 
Rule  509 

Secrets  of  Stete,  Xntragovammental  Mem- 
oranda, Investigate  Reports,  and  Other  Of- 
ficial Information 

A.  Definitions 

1.  Secret  of  State.  A  "secret  of  state"  Is 
information  not  open  or  theretofore  ofllolally 
diBcloeed  to  the  public  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  the  international  rdatlona 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  Official  Information.  "Official  Informa- 
tion" is:  (1)  intragovemmental  advice,  opin- 
ions or  recommendations  submitted  for  con- 
sideration in  the  performance  of  decisional 
or  policy  nuking  functions  or  (3)  investi- 
gatory fllee  compUed  for  law  enforcement 
purpoeee  or  (3)  information  within  the  cus- 
tody or  control  of  a  governmental  depart- 
ment or  agency  whether  initiated  within 
the  department  or  agency  or  acquired  by  it 
in  Ite  exercise  of  ite  official  responsibilities 
and  not  otherwise  available  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  6  UB.C.  652. 

B.  General  Rule  of  PrlvUege 

Tbe  Oovemment  has  a  prlvUege  to  refuse 
to  give  evidence  and  to  prevent  any  person 
from  giving  evidence  upon  a  showing  of 
reasonable  likelihood  of  danger  that  dlsdo- 
sure  of  the  evidence  wUl  dlsdose  a  secret  of 
State,  Intragovemmental  advice,  opinions, 
recommendations  or  Investigatory  fllee  or.  In 
the  case  of  other  Information,  upon  a  show- 
ing that,  considering  aU  the  circumstances, 
the  disclosure  would  be  contrary  to  public 
interest. 

C.  Procedtires 

The  prlvUege  for  secrete  of  state  may  be 
claimed  only  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  department  administer- 
ing the  subject  matter  which  the  secret  to- 
formation  sought  concerns,  but  the  prlvUege 
for  official  information  may  be  asserted  by 
any  attorney  representing  the  Qovemment. 
The  required  showing  may  be  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement. 
The  Judge  may  hear  the  matter  in  chambers, 
but  all  counsel  are  entitled  to  inspect  the 
dalm  and  showing  and  to  be  heard  thereon. 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  "secrets  of  Stete," 
the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  Oovemment. 
may  permit  the  Government  to  make  such 
required  showing  in  the  above  form  in  cam- 
era. If  the  oourt  sustains  the  prlvUege  upon 
an  in  camera  showing,  the  entire  text  of  the 


Government's  stetements  shall  oe  sealed  and 
preserved  in  the  court's  records  in  the  event 
of  appeal.  In  the  case  of  privilege  daimed  for 
"official  information"  the  court  may  require 
in  camera  exaimnation  of  the  information 
itself.  The  Judge  may  take  any  protective 
measure  v^ich  the  interests  of  the  Oovem- 
ment and  the  furtherance  of  Justice  may 
require. 

D.  Notice  to  Oovemment 
If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  Indloate 
a  substential  posslbUlty  that  a  dalm  of  privi- 
lege would  be  appropriate  but  has  not  been 
made  because  of  oversight  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, the  Judge  shaU  give  or  cause  notice  to 
be  given  to  the  officer  entitled  to  dalm  the 
prlvUege  and  ahall  stey  further  proceedings  a 
reasonable  time  to  afford  opportumty  to  as- 
sat  a  dalm  of  prlvUege. 

E.  Effect  of  Sustaining  Claim 

If  a  dalm  of  prlvUege  is  sustained  in  a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  the  government  is  a  party 
and  it  i^pears  that  another  party  Is  thereby 
deprived  of  material  evidence,  tbe  Judge  shaU 
make  any  further  orders  which  the  Interest 
of  Justice  reqiilre,  induding  striking  the  tes- 
timony of  a  witness,  dedarlng  a  mistrial, 
finding  against  the  government  upon  an 
issue  as  to  which  the  evidence  la  relevant,  or 
diamlsslpg  the  action. 

Rule  510 — Identity  of  Informer 

This  rale  InvotTss  oonsldsratlans  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  Oovemment. 

Reoognltlon  of  a  Governmental  prlvUege 
not  to  divulge  the  identity  of  Informers  nec- 
eesarUy  carries  with  It  renognlttnn  that  In- 
formers play  a  major  rde  In  effective  law 
enforoement.  The  exposure  of  lafonaants 
wUl  normally  i^edude  their  affeetlveness  in 
providing  essential  InfoRnatton  which  in 
many  instances  is  not  othenrlse  obtalztable. 
Oonsequently.  it  Is  necessary  to  assure  tibat 
the  Identities  of  Informante  an  not  revealed 
ezoept  where  the  oountervaUlng  oonsldera- 
ttons  are  extremely  important.  It  must  also 
be  kept  in  mind  in  this  connection  ttiat  loss 
to  the  Government  of  a  aouroe  of  Informa- 
tion is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  and  not 
the  most  impcrtant  part.  T^ie  prlvUege  in- 
volves a  matter  directly  Invdvlng  human 
lives.  Nor  are  we  overstating  this  oonaidera- 
tlon.  As  noted  In  ihe  testimony  of  former 
Attorney  General  Katsenbaoli.  between  1961 
and  1966  twenty-five  of  the  government's 
toformers  in  the  cvganlaed  orlme  field  alone 
were  murdered.  (Testimony  at  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  artd  Prooedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  on  Invasions  of 
Privacy,  80tb  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  pt  3,  p.  1168 
(1966) .)  Slnoe  1906  these  inddenU  have  per- 
sisted and  present  a  real  and  oontlnulng 
problem,  under  these  clrcumstanoee,  we  deem 
It  iisniHal  to  urge  adaption  of  the  protec- 
tions that  were  laoklng  in  tbe  Preliminary 
Draft  and  are  atiaent  In  ttxe  Revised  Rule. 

Problem:  If  subseotlon  (a)  of  Revised  Rule 
610  were  adopted,  it  is  no  overstatement  that 
the  consequences  for  ttia  Oovemment  and 
to  tlie  public  oould  be  disastrous.  Under  the 
propoeed  Rule  the  privilege  oovers  only  per- 
sons furnishing  "information  purporting  to 
reveal  a  vldaitlon  of  law."  T^Us  llmltetlon 
exoludes  a  great  number  of  very  valuable 
informers.  Many  Informeca  provide  intelU- 
geaoe  information  on  a  oontlmiing  basis. 
eepedaUy  In  organized  crime  tovestigatlons. 
Their  value  goes  far  beyond  providing  In- 
formation purporting  to  reveal  a  violation 
of  the  law.  See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Russ, 
362  P  ad  843  (3d  Clr..  1906).  cert.  den.  386 
U.S.  923  (1966 1 :  United  States  v.  Colce,  339 
F.  2d  183  (ad  Clr.,  1964);  Schuster  v.  Neto 
York,  5  N.Y.  ad  75;  164  N.E.  3d  684  (1068). 
Informers  often  assist  in  location  and  appre- 
hension of  wanted  peraons  and  in  the  utUl- 
zatlon  of  other  informers  and  tindercover 
Investigators. 
Recommendanon:  Kule  610(a)  Is  much  too 
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restrictive,  and  •boiild  be  unended  to  read  ai 
foUom: 

"(a)  Rule  of  Privilege.  The  Gk>Tcnunent  oi 
a  state  or  subdivision  tbereof  has  a  privilege 
to  refuse  to  disclose  the  Identity  at  a  persoi 
wbo  bas  fumlabed  to  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer Information  relating  to  or  auiatirig  in  an 
invettigatUm  of  a  poMible  violation  of  lau>.' 

Problem:  Under  proposed  Bule  610(c)(1) 
the  privilege  would  be  lost  If  the  informei 
appears  as  a  witness  even  if  called  by  the  de- 
fendant. In  our  view  the  privilege  should 
lost  only  If  the  informer  Is  called  by  t 
Oovemment.  When  an  Informer  testifies  fo) 
the  goTemment,  there  U  little  or  no  addi 
danger  Involved  In  revealing  his  role  as  an 
Informer;  rko  similar  attuatlon  arises  when  i 
defendant  calls  as  a  witness  a  person  who 
unknown  to  the  defendant,  has  been  aotlni 
as  an  Informer.  As  the  proposal  stands,  a  de' 
fendant  might  be  motivated  to  call  wltnesse* 
primarily  to  ascertain  those  who  may  bav4 
been  government  inf  ormerB. 

Recommendation:  Its  is  important  to  tb( 
Interests  of  the  Oovemment,  while  of  n« 
detriment  to  the  legitimate  Interests  of  de 
fendants,  to  change  Rule  510(c)(1)  as  fol 
lows: 

"No  privilege  exists  luader  this  rule  If  th( 
Identity  of  the  informer  or  his  Interest  li 
the  subject  matter  of  his  communication  htu 
been  disclosed  to  those  who  woxild  hav< 
cause  to  resent  the  communication  by  I 
holder  of  the  privilege  or  by  the  Informer') 
own  action,  or  If  the  Informer  appears  as  i 
witness  for  the  Government." 

Problem:  Subsection  (o)  (2)  provides  fa 
dismissal  of  criminal  proceedings  when  thi 
Oovemment  elects  to  protect  the  identity  a 
the  Informer  and  bis  testimony  Is  necessary 
for  a  fair  determination  of  the  vital  Issues  li 
the  case.  But  the  Rule,  as  drafted,  does  noi 
provide  adequate  procedure  for  courts  to  uw 
to  meet  such  problems. 

py>r  example,  a  narcotics  agent  may  testify 
that  a  certain  p«rson  (an  informer)  intro 
duced  him  to  the  defendant  in  a  bar  anc 
that  he  and  the  defendant  went  to  a  table 
alone,  and  discussed  a  narcotics  deai.  Th( 
defendant  might  admit  to  speaking  alon* 
with  the  agent  in  the  bar  but  deny  talklnf 
about  narcotics.  In  8u<sb  case,  the  Govern' 
ment  should  not  be  forced  to  reveal  ttie  in- 
former's Identity  and  role  when  the  Oovem- 
ment submitted  Information  satisfying  th( 
court  that  the  informant  bad  not  overheard 
the  disputed  conversation.  ' 

To  assure  that  the  Oovemment  wUl 
Improperly  be  required  to  elect,  courts  m' 
make  a  careful  Inquiry  into  the  facts  to  as 
certain  whether  a  fair  trial  can  be  had  wit] 
the  Informer's  identity  kept  secreit.  In  sbo) 
dismissal  should  not  automaiticaUy  foUoW 
when  the  Oovemment  Invokes  the  Informer*^ 
privilege,  nor  should  It  be  based  on  m«^ 
^>eculatlon  or  on  an  inadequate  determlna-4 
tlon  of  whether  disclosure  !a  neoeasary.  Bee 
Lannom  v.  United  State*,  381  F.3d  MS,  861 
(9th  Clr.  1967).  cert,  denied.  389  VS.  104i 
(1968):  iiaier  v.  United  States.  373  F.2d  a79| 
281  (6th  Olr.  1969),  cert,  denied.  362  U.sj 
028  (1960).  A  proper  procedure  for  handling 
defense  requests  to  learn  the  identity  o| 
Informers  Is  a  vltai  part  of  a  rule  acknowl-i 
edging  the  Oovemment's  privilege  about  ad 
informer's  identity.  ] 

Recommendation:  We  believe  that  Bula 
510(c)  (2)  must  contain  an  <n  camera  pro-« 
oedure  similar  to  that  provided  for  In  (c)  (3> 
so  that  the  Oovemment  can  submit  to  thcj 
Judge  alone  the  Information  he  needs  In  de-4 
elding  whether  fairness  requlrea  that  the 
Oovemment  be  ordered  to  reveal  the  in 
former.  Such  a  procedure  appears  in  the 
draft  suggested  below. 

Problem:  The  original  draft  of  Ruls 
510(c)(2),  without  mentioning  civil  t 
dealt  with  the  consequences  In  criminal  cases 
of  the  Oovemment's  electing  not  to  divulge 
an  informer's  identity  when  his  testimony 
would  be  necessary  for  a  fair  determination 


of  "the  Issue  of  guilt  or  innocence."  To  deal 
with  the  problem  in  clvU  cases,  the  revised 
draft  added  a  ssntenoe  to  (c)  (2)  and  changed 
the  test  from  "the  issue  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence" to  a  "material  issue  in  the  case."  Buoh 
an  accommodation  of  terms — so  as  conven- 
iently to  embrace  civil  cases — involves  a  de- 
parture from  the  test  enunciated  In  Roviaro 
V.  United  State*,  353  UJ3.  53  (1967).  which 
test  was  quoted  in  the  original  Advisory 
Committee's  Note. 

Recommendation:  The  test  for  criminal 
cases  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  "the 
issue  of  guilt  or  Innocence,"  and,  comparably 
for  civil  cases,  in  terms  of  the  "ultimate  is- 
sues." Our  suggested  draft  below  incorpo- 
rates these  changes. 

Problem:  In  a  prosecution  of  several  de- 
fendants, the  Informer's  testimony  could  be 
necessary  in  determining  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  one  or  nxwe  but  not  necessarily  all 
of  the  defendants.  In  such  a  case,  dismissal 
should,  of  course,  be  oonsidered  only  as  to 
defendants  as  to  whom  the  informer's  testi- 
mony is  necessary.  This  point  could  be  clari- 
fied in  redrafting  the  Rule  to  provide  for  the 
in  camera  ln^;>«ctlon. 

Recommendation:  For  the  above  reasons, 
we  suggest  that  subsection  (c)  (2)  be  revised 
as  follows: 

"Testimony  on  Guilt  or  Innocence  (Crimi- 
nal  Cases)  or  on  Ultimate  Issue  {Civil  Cases). 
If  the  Oovemment  invokes  the  privilege  and 
the  circumstances  Indicate  that  the  in- 
former may  be  able  t»  give  testimony  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  determination  of  the  Issue  of 
guilt  or  Innocence  in  a  criminal  case  or  of  an 
ultimate  issue  in  a  dvll  case,  the  Judge  shall 
give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit to  the  oourt  in  camera  a  written  state- 
ment, preferably  in  the  form  of  affidavits, 
containing  any  facts  which  may  be  relevant 
to  the  determination  of  whether  the  In- 
former can,  in  fact,  supply  such  testimony. 
If,  after  the  Oovemment  has  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  present  such  a  artate- 
ment,  the  Judge  finds  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able proibabillty  that  the  Informer  can  give 
testimony  necessary  xjo  a  fair  determlnaUon 
of  such  issue  and  the  Oovemment  elects  not 
to  dlflclose  the  identity  of  the  informer,  the 
Judge  in  a  criminal  case  on  motion  of  the 
defendant  shall  4^"^^—  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  the  Judge  may  do  so  on  his 
own  motlMi,  and  the  Judge  in  a  civil  case 
shall  make  such  order  se  may  be  just.  Writ- 
ten statements  submitted  for  in  camera  In- 
spection shall  be  sealed  and  preserved  to  be 
made  available  to  the  appellate  oourt  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal,  and  the  contents  thereof 
shall  not  otherwise  be  revealed  without  the 
consent  of  the  government.  All  counsel  shall 
be  permitted  tz>  be  present  at  any  stage  at 
which  any  counsel  is  permitted  to  be 
present." 

Problem:  Subsection  (c)  (8)  of  the  RvUe, 
which  concerns  the  legality  of  evidence  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  Information  received 
from  an  Informer,  makes  the  test  one  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Informer.  This  Is  too  nar- 
row; the  correct  test  Is  one  of  credibility  or 
reUablUty.  Aguilar  v.  Texas.  378  U.S.  108.  114 
(1964):  United  States  v.  Harris.  91  S.  Ct. 
2075  ( 1971 ) . 

Problem.-  While  we  have  no  disagreement 
with  the  general  concept  of  Rule  610(c)  (3). 
since  we  underetaxid  the  riile  not  to  detract 
from  the  principle  annouzioed  in  McCray  v. 
IlliruAs,  386  U.8.  300  (1967).  but  rather  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  disclosure  of 
additional  information  if  the  Oovemment 
so  chooses,  the  subsection  seems  far  from 
a  complete  statement  of  the  appropriate 
procedure.  It  would  require  disclosure  of  an 
informer's  identity  when  the  identity,  as 
stich,  vrould  not  necessarily  be  meaningful. 
It  Is  Important  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  and  the  Oovemment  that  the 
rule  on  on  informer's  privilege  be  clear. 

JtecomrTiendafion;  For  the  reasons  given  In 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs.  Rule  510(c) 
(3)  should  be  redrafted  to  read: 


"Legality  of  obtaintng  evidence.  If  infor- 
mation from  an  Informer  Is  relied  upon  to 
estabUah  the  legality  of  the  means  by  which 
evidence  was  obtained  and  the  Judge  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  Information  was  received 
from  an  informer  reasoaably  believed  to  be 
reliable  or  credible,  he  ahall  give  the  Oov- 
emment an  opix>rtunlty  to  suboUt  to  the 
oourt  in  camera  a  written  statement,  prefer- 
ably In  the  form  of  affidavits,  containing  any 
facts  relevant  to  the  question  of  the  reliabil- 
ity or  credibility  of  tbe  Informer.  The  Judge 
may  then  make  any  order  that  Justice  re- 
quires. Written  statements  submitted  for 
in  camera  Inspection  aball  be  sealed  and  pre- 
served to  be  made  available  to  tbe  appellate 
oourt  in  the  vent  of  an  appeal,  and  their 
contents  shall  not  otherwise  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  government.  All 
counsel  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  at 
any  stage  at  which  any  counsel  Is  permitted 
to  be  present." 

Rule  51  i.  Waiver  of  privilege  by  voluntary 
disclosure 

Problem.  The  proposed  rule  would  neces- 
sitate the  finding  of  waiver  every  time  the 
holder  of  a  privilege  Lb  shown  to  have  volun- 
tarily disclosed  a  significant  part  of  tbe  priv- 
illged  matter,  except  when  such  disclosure  is 
made  during  communications  that  are  also 
privileged. 

The  exception  is  too  narrow.  Courts  should 
not  be  required  to  find  that  waiver  automati- 
cally follows  from  voluntary  disclosure  of 
privileged  matter.  The  proper  test  should 
grant  the  Judge  fiexlblllty  to  assess  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  disclosure;  in 
that  way  he  can  evaluate  the  primary  Issue 
whether  disclosure  Is  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  privilege.  See  United  States  v. 
Woodall.  438  P.  2d  1317,  1324-1326  (6th  Clr. 
1971)  (and  authorities  cited  therein).  It 
seems,  e.g..  that  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  Investigators  Involving  a  disclosure 
of  Informers  should  not  work  a  forfeitxire  of 
the  government's  privilege  regarding  Inform- 
ers (Rule  610  was  revised  specifically  to  cover 
the  situation) ,  so  that  the  question  of  waiver 
goes  clearly  beyond  the  fact  of  voluntary  dis- 
closure. 

We  note  also  that  the  proposed  rule  does 
not  clearly  permit  the  interpretation,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorities  and  the  pre- 
sumed intent  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
that  tbe  privilege  may  not  be  used  as  a  sword 
but  only  as  a  shield,  and  hence  may  be  waived 
by  the  holder  of  the  privileged  communica- 
tion. See  United  States  v.  Woodall,  supra,  at 
n.  3,  citing  Wlgmore.  McCormick,  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  Mode  Code  of  Evidence, 
and  the  Model  Code  of  Evidence  drafted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws.  This  difficulty  would  be 
resolved  by  the  formulation  suggested  below. 

Recomm.endation:  We  recommend  that  rule 
511  be  redrafted  as  follows: 

"A  person  upon  whom  these  rules  confer  a 
privilege  against  disclosure  of  a  confidential 
matter  waives  the  privilege  If  he  or  his  pred- 
ecessor while  holder  of  the  privilege  volun- 
tarily discloses  or  consents  to  disclose  any 
significant  part  of  the  matter  under  such 
circumstances  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  allow  the  claim  of  privilege." 

The  specific  exception  written  into  the 
draft  for  voluntary  disclosures  which  are 
themselves  confidential  communications 
would  be  unnecessary  under,  and  is  there- 
fore omitted  from  this  formulation. 

aancLB  vi.  wrrNassxa 

Rule  9(M — Competency  of  Jurors  as 

Witnesses 

SubdiiHsion  (b) — Inquiry  Into  Validity  of 

Verdict  or  Indictment.  The  subdivision,  by 

making  a  juror  InocMnpetent  to  testify  oon- 

oemlng  "the  effect  of  anything  upon  his  or 

any  other  juror's  mind  or  emotloQs",  auf- 

gevts  that  a  Juror  ts  oompeteot  to  testify 

oonosmlng  all  transactions  during  the  Jury 

deliberations. 
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Problem:  The  subdivision  Is  a  manifest 
departure  from  existing  law  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  jurors  may  Impeach  their 
verdict.  The  Supreme  Oourt  has  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction which  permits  a  Juror  to  testify 
that  improper  information  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Jury,  Uattox  v.  United  States. 
146  UA  140  (1893),  but  precludes  a  juror 
from  teartifylng  about  all  other  mattera  In 
the  prooeea  by  which  the  jury  reached  Its 
verdict.  ilcDonald  v.  Pless,  238  U.S.  284 
(1915). 

The  Supreme  Oourt  summarized  the  rules 
concerning  a  juror's  right  to  Impeach  his 
verdict  In  Sfein  v.  New  York,  346  U.S.  166, 
178  (1958). 

"Nor  have  the  courts  favored  any  public 
or  private  poet-trial  inquisition  of  jurors 
as  to  how  they  reasoned,  leet  it  operate  to 
intimidate,  beset  and  harass  them.  This 
Court  wUl  not  accept  their  own  dlsdoeine 
of  forbidden  quotient  verdicts  in  damage 
cases.  McDonald  v.  Pless,  238  U.S.  264.  Nor 
of  oompromiae  in  a  criminal  case  whereby 
some  Jurors  exchanged  their  oonvictions  one 
Issue  In  return  for  concession  by  other 
Jurors  on  another  issue.  Hyde  v.  United 
States,  226  U.S.  347.  If  evidence  thus  secured 
could  be  thus  used,  the  result  would  be  to 
make  what  was  Intended  to  be  a  prlvaite  de- 
liberation, the  oonktant  subject  of  public 
Investigation — to  the  destruction  of  all 
frankness  and  freedom  of  discussion  and 
oonferenoe."  McDonald  v.  Pless,  supra,  at 
267-268. 

We  disagree  with  the  comment  in  the  Ad- 
visory Committee's  Note,  that  there  Is  a  trend 
toward  allowing  Jurors  to  testify  about  every- 
thing but  their  own  mental  process.  Recent 
federal  decisions  show  continued  adherence 
to  the  rule  that  Jurors  cannot  testify  about 
Irregularities  In  their  deliberations.  Holden  y. 
Porter.  405  F.2d  878  (10th  Clr.  1969);  United 
Stat?s  V.  Chereton.  309  F.2d  197  (6th  Clr. 
1962) ;  Farmer's  Cooperative  Elevator  Ass'n  v. 
Strand,  382  FAl  224,  230  (8th  Clr.  1967)  cert, 
denied,  389  U.S.  1014  (1967) ;  United  States  t. 
Crosby.  294  F.2d  928,   949    (2d  Clr.   1961). 

Strong  policy  considerations  continue  to 
support  the  rule  that  Jurors  should  not  be 
permitted  to  testify  about  what  occurred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  deliberations.  Recent 
experience  has  shown  that  the  danger  of 
harassment  of  Jurors  by  unsuccessftil  liti- 
gants warrants  a  rule  which  Imposes  strict 
limitations  on  the  instances  in  which  Jurors 
may  be  questioned  about  their  verdict.  See 
Miller  v.  United  States.  403  FJd  77  (3d  Otr. 
1968)  modi/led  on  other  grounds,  411  FJd  836 
(2d  Clr.  1969);  United  States  v.  DrUcoll,  276 
P.  Supp.  333  (8.DJI.T.  1987). 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  Subdi- 
vision (b)  should  be  redrafted  to  provide  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Inquiry  into  Validity  of  Verdict  or 
Indictment.  Upon  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
a  verdict  or  indictment,  a  Juror  may  not 
testify  as  to  any  matter  of  statement  occur- 
ring during  the  course  of  the  jury's  delibera- 
tions or  to  the  effect  of  any  thing  upon  his  or 
any  other  Juror's  mind  of  emotions  as  influ- 
encing him  to  assent  or  dissent  from  the  ver- 
dict or  indictment  or  concerning  his  mental 
process  In  connection  therewith,  except  that 
a  Juror  may  testify  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  extraneous  prejudicial  In- 
formation was  improperly  brought  to  the 
Jury's  attention  during  the  course  of  Its  de- 
liberations. Nor  may  a  juror's  affidavit  or  evi- 
dence of  any  statement  by  him  concerning  a 
matter  about  which  he  would  be  precluded 
from  testifying  be  received." 
Rule  608 — Evidence  of  character  and  conduct 
of  ihitness 
Subdivision  (o) — Opinion  and  Reputation 
Evidence  of  Character.  This  rule  deals  with 
the  use  of  testimony  relating  to  the  charac- 
ter trait  of  tmth  and  veracity  on  the  issue 
of  the  credltlbUlty  of  a  witness.  This  tise  of 
character  testimony  is  distinct  from  the  use 
of  similar  character  evidence  adduced  to  es- 


tablish a  defense  or  to  negate  an  element  of 
a  crime,  treated  in  Rule  405.  Subdivision  (a) 
departs  from  existing  law  in  that  it  permits 
character  testimony  in  the  form  of  an  opin- 
ion and  In  that  it  permits  a  testifying  ac- 
oiMed  to  buttress  his  credibility  through 
character  witnesses,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  prosecutorial  attack  on  his  credibility. 

Problem.-  We  disagree  with  both  aspects  of 
the  rule  which,  in  our  view,  depart  from  the 
prevailing  case  law.  The  courts  have  consist- 
ently rejected  proof  of  character  by  means 
of  opinion.  See  McCormick,  i  44,  n.  8.  The 
reason  for  this  almost  universal  disfavor  is 
that  "[rjeputatlon  evidence,  though  muted 
and  colorless,  is  thought  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  avoiding  distracting  side-issues  as  to 
particular  acts  and  incidents  in  the  past  life 
of  the  accused."  McCormick,  p.  334.  In  this 
connection,  we  refer  to  our  comments  with 
respect  to  Rule  405. 

Recognizing  the  "enormous  needless  con- 
sumption of  time  which  a  contrary  practice 
would  entail,"  the  Preliminary  Draft  speci- 
fied that  character  evidence  in  support  of  a 
witness'  credibility  is  admissible  only  after 
his  credibility  has  been  attacked.  This  view 
Is  amply  supported  by  the  case  law  and  we 
urge  readoptlon  of  that  approach.  Cf.  Mellon 
V.  United  States,  170  P.  2d  383  (6th  Clr., 
1948);  United  States  v.  Tomaiolo.  249  F.  2d 
683,  689  (2d  Clr.,  1957);  McCormick  {49,  p. 
106,  I  168.  p.  334  n.  7;  4  Wlgmore  i  1124. 

No  precedent  or  reason  justifies  an  excep- 
tion when  the  accused  testifies.  This  excep- 
tion raises  the  specter  of  a  long  line  of  "oath- 
helpers,"  whi(^  the  Committee  Itself  com- 
mented on  unfavorably  on  page  91,  in  its 
comments  to  Rule  704.  Concerning  this  pro- 
posed exception,  the  comment  to  the  Revised 
Draft  notes  on  p.  76 : 

"The  exception  with  respect  to  tbe 
accused  who  testifies  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  the  accused  is  an  attack  on  character. 
It  Is  consistent  with  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence of  good  character  tmder  Rule  404 
(a)(1)." 

The  mere  fact  that  subdivision  (a)  (2)  is 
"consistent  with  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
of  good  character  under  Rule  404(a)(1)" 
lends  no  support  to  the  proposal.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  allow  a  defendant  to  Introduce 
character  evidence  in  order  to  negate  an 
element  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged,  as  Is  the  case  under  Rule  404(a)  (I) . 
It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  allow  a  defend- 
ant to  buttress  his  credibility  as  a  witness  if 
there  has  been  no  attack  on  his  credibility, 
as  Is  the  case  under  the  subdivision. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  the 
subdivision  be  redrafted  as  follows: 

"Reputation  Evidence  of  Character.  The 
credibility  of  any  witness  Including  the 
defendant  If  he  chooses  to  testify,  may  be 
attacked  or  supported  by  evidence  In  the 
form  of  reputation,  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions: The  evidence  may  refer  only  to  char- 
acter for  truthfulness  or  untruthfulness,  and 
that  evidence  of  truthful  character  Is  admis- 
sible only  after  the  character  of  tbe  witness 
for  truthfulness  has  been  attacked  by  repu- 
tation evidence  or  otherwise." 

Subdivision  60i(b) — Specific  Instances  of 
Conduct.  This  subdivision  relates  to  specific 
instances  of  conduct  Introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  or  supporting  credibility 
of  a  witness.  Except  to  the  extent  cross- 
examination  Is  limited  to  Inquiries  concern- 
ing specific  instances  which  are  "clearly  pro- 
bative of  truthfulness  or  untruthfxilnees,"  it 
restates  the  common  law.  The  words  "clearly 
probative  of  truthfulness  or  untruthfulness 
and  not  remote  in  time"  appear  for  the  first 
time  In  the  Revised  Draft. 

ProbZem:  We  disagree  wKh  the  Rule's 
limitation  upoo  tbe  range  of  eiosa-examlna- 
tton.  m  support  of  this  provision,  the  Stand- 
ing    OoDomlttee     noted:     "Kffectlve     cross- 


examination  demands  that  some  allowance 
be  made  for  going  Into  matters  of  this  kind, 
but  the  possibilities  of  abuse  are  substan- 
tial. Consequently,  safeguards  are  erected  in 
the  form  of  specific  requirements  that  the 
instances  InqxUred  into  be  clearly  probative 
of  truthfulness  or  its  opposite  and  not  re- 
mote in  time."  There  is  no  precedent  which 
supi>orts  the  limitation  suggested.  The  long- 
accepted  test  is  whether  the  matter  is  rele- 
vant to  truthfulness.  McCormick  {  42,  p.  87; 
And  this  was  the  test  contained  In  the  Pre- 
liminary Draft  of  the  Rule  and  we  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

By  limiting  the  scope  of  cross-examina- 
tion the  prcqxjsed  Rule  would  provide  too  free 
an  opportunity  to  parade  false  or  biased 
character  witnesses.  The  substantial  pos- 
sibility of  abuse  under  the  accepted  test  of 
cross-examination,  which  the  comment  to 
the  Etovised  Draft  conjectures,  is  lees  signifi- 
cant that  there  assumed.  McCormick.  for 
Instance,  noted  that  reversals  on  this  ground 
are  exceedingly  raxe.  McCormick  i  158,  p. 
336,  n.  19.  The  possibility  of  abuse  is  best 
guairded  against  by  the  now  common  prac- 
tice of  trial  Judges  requiring  cross-examlnen 
to  give  their  professional  assurance  that  they 
have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  such 
specific  instances  of  misconduct  here  oc- 
curred; Urxited  States  v.  Beno,  334  F.  3d  683, 
588  (2d  Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied,  879  U.8.  880 
(1964);  United  States  v.  Giddins.  373  F.  2d 
843,  846  (2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied.  362  U.S.  9'n 
(1960):  MalatlcotsM  v.  United  States,  179  F. 
3d  906,  913  (1st  Clr.  1950  )j  by  the  nile  that 
Inquiry  oonoemlng  specific  Instances  of  mis- 
conduct made  in  bad  faith  may  be  the  basis 
for  reversal  of  a  conviction;  and  by  the  In- 
herent limitation  of  the  c<xnmon  law  that 
"li]f  the  witness  denies  the  alleged  miscon- 
duct, the  examiner  'must  take  his  answer,' 
not  in  the  sense  that  he  may  not  further 
cross-examine  to  extort  an  admiasioin  but  in 
the  sense  that  he  may  not  call  other  wit- 
nesses to  prove  tbe  discrediting  acts."  Mc- 
Oormlck  \  42,  p.  89. 

Further,  the  suggestion  that  the  Instances 
of  misconduct  must  not  be  "remote  in  time," 
see  Shailer  v.  Bullock,  78  Conn.  S5,  61  A.  66 
(1906),  is  best  served  by  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  discretionary  control  of  the  trial  judge. 
Simon  V.  United  States,  123  F.  3d  80  (4th  Clr., 
1941).  Michelson  v.  United  States,  336  U.S. 
469  (1949),  whUe  it  did  not  deal  solrty  with 
evidence  of  character  which  affected  credibil- 
ity, dlscusaed  the  remotenees  iaeue.  There  the 
court  sustained  an  inquiry  on  cross-exam- 
ination concerning  an  arrest  of  the  defend- 
ant twenty-seven  years  prior  to  trial.  If  a 
character  witness  stresses  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  reputation  for  truth  and  verac- 
ity of  the  person  whose  credibility  he  but- 
tresses, permissible  inquiry  should  be  equally 
extended  In  time.  This  discretionary  author- 
ity of  the  judge  is  beet  indicated  by  an  ap- 
propriate cross-reference  to  Rule  408.  as  was 
done  In  the  Preliminary  Draft. 

Recommendation :  We  suggest  adc^tton  of 
the  subdivision  as  oonUtlned  In  tbe  Prelimi- 
nary Draft. 

Rule  609 — Impeachment  by  evidence  of 
conviction  of  crime 

Subdivision  (a) — General  Rule.  The  re- 
vised draft  adopts  the  rule  derived  from 
Luck  V.  United  States,  121  UJB.  App.  D.C.  151, 
348  F.  2d  763  (1966).  The  proposed  rule 
reads: 

"(a)  General  Rule.  For  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  orwUblllty  of  a  witness,  evidence 
that  ha  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  ex- 
cept on  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere.  Is  admissi- 
ble but  only  If  the  crime  (1)  was  punishable 
by  death  or  imprisonment  In  excess  of  one 
year  under  the  law  which  he  was  convicted, 
or  (2)  involved  dishonesty  or  false  statement 
rvgardleas  of  the  punUbment,  vnle$a  (3),  in 
either  ease,  the  fudge  determines  tJwrt  the 
probative  value  of  the  evidenee  of  the  crime 
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U   suhatantially  outU>etged    by   the   iakger 
of  unfair  prejtulice."  (KmphaBla  added). 

Tbe  tblrd  clause  was  not  contained  loi  the 
Preliminary  Draft. 

The  revised  r\ile  gives  the  trial  Judge  | 
cretlon    to   permit   defendants   In   crli 
cases   to   testify   without   being   Imp 
with  prior  convictions. 

Problem:  During  the  9l8t  Congress  (If 
1970).  both  the  Senate  and  tbe  Hot 
Representatives  made  a  careful  and  the 
review  of  the  operation  of  the  Luck 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Several  propcj 
to  modify  and  eliminate  the  rule  were 
mltted  to  tbe  Congress.  Full  hearings 
oonducted  by  both  the  Senate  and  Ht 
Committees  on  tbe  District  of  Colunlbla. 
After  consideration  and  debate.  Congreefl  ex- 
pressly rejected  the  Luck  rule.  See  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Crlninal 
Procedure  Act  of  1B70,  Pub.  L.  No.  91-<368. 
f  133  (July  29,  1970).'  ' 

In  reaching  Its  dedalon  to  reject  the  4uck 
rule.  Congress  found  the  f<dlowlng  reasons 
persuasive: 

(1)    The  Department  of  J\istlce  on  ^uly 
11,  1869  submltlied  to  Congress  leglslatlc 
overrule  the  Luck  case.  The 
major  crttldsms  of  the  Luck  rule 
forth  by  a  Department  spcAeaman.  Crir 
the  Matloncl  Capital,  Part  4,  Heartngt 
the  Senate  Commtttee  on  the  District  of 
lumlrta.  But  Cong..  Ist  Saaa^  189«-07  (IS 

"The  obvious  reason  for  permitting  { 
peachment  of  wltnessss  by  proof  of  aos 
tiod  of  crimes  la  to  •ohance  the  truth- 
ing  prooen  of  a  trial.  To  arrive  at  the 
the  fact-flnder.  be  It  Judge  or  Jury,  mt 
MM  tbe  credlb&Uty  of  wltneeses.  It  U  ' 
to  conceive  of  evidence  more  probaftlve  ( 
Lseue  of  a  witness'  credibility  than  pr 
ooarlotloci  of  a  crime  which  reflectc  on 
esty  and  veracity  or  which  demoostratta  a 
willingness  to  engage  In  conduct  whlch'en- 
talls  subatentlal  Injury  to  and  dlaregar^  of 
the  rlghits  of  other  penooa  or  to  tha  puplla 
Preventing  Impeaclwnent  ot  a  ortmlnalj  de- 
fendant eliminates  from  the  fact-flnden  Con- 
sideration this  highly  probative  evlden^. 
•  •  •  •  •! 

"In  actual  practice,  the  Luck  dootrlnel.  .  . 
has  proved  totally  unworkaJMe.  prints ijally 
because  no  meaningful  criteria  ezl«t  to  gtilde 
the  trial  court's  exercise  of  discretion  >  .  . 
Since  no  meaningful  orltecla  do  or  can  e^lat, 
appeal  Is  encouraged." 

(3)  The  Bar  Asaodatlon  of  tbe  Dlstrlclt  ot 
Columbia  supported  elimination  of  tbe  Ouck 
rule  In  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  Luck  rule  U  Inoonsltent  with/the 
law  In  almoat  90  percent  of  the  States. 

Recommendation:  In.  light  of  the  fact  ihat 
Congress  speclfleally  rejected  the  Luck  4ule, 
after  finding  the  objections  to  It  weU-fot^d- 
ed.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Committed  on 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  not  Incor- 
porate the  Luck  rule  Into  Rule  009.  In  lieu 
thereof.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Comililt- 
tee  adopt  the  rule  of  Impeachment  enacted 
by  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  July, 
1970,  as  part  of  the  District  of  Colui^bla 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Acft  of 
1970.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-368.  |  133  (July  aO.  19*10) .' 

*  A  Conference  version  was  reported  tojthe 
Congress.  H.  Rep.  No.  1303.  9lBt  Cong.4  ad 
Sees.  (1970).  The  Conference  Report  Con- 
tained an  identical  impeachment  by  pflor 
conviction  provision  to  that  passed  by  [the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  19.  1  )70. 
The  Conference  Report  pasMd  the  Houa  of 
Representatives  on  July  16,  1970  by  a  '« ote 
of  3Sa  to  64  and  passed  the  Senate  on  Julytas. 
1970  by  a  vote  of  64-33.  116  Cong.  itee. 
H674S-44.  Blst  Cong..  Sd  Sew.  (daUy  ed.  J  uly 
is.  1970):  116  Cong.  Rec.  813099,  91>t  Ooig., 
ad  Sees.  (daUy  ed.  July  33.  1970) . 

■  The  complete  text  of  the  new  Distrlsf  of 
Columbia  law  on  Impeachment  by  evldeno^  of 


APFBMUIX 

i  li-80S.  Occnpetemcy  a<  witnesses;  impeaoh- 
ment  by  wldenoe  of  oonvlotlon 
of  crlmflL 

(a)  No  person  Is  Innnmpstsnt  to  testify. 
In  either  dvU  or  criminal  pcxxMsdln^i.  t^ 
reaaoo  at  his  having  bean  oonvloted  ot  a 
criminal  oAenae. 

(b)  (1)  Kzoept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3) ,  for  tha  purpoae  of  attacking  the  credi- 
bility of  a  wltoesB.  evldenoe  that  tbe  witness 
has  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  shall 
be  admitted  If  offered,  either  upon  the  croas- 
eoumlnatlon  of  the  witness  or  by  evidence 
allunda.  but  only  If  the  criminal  offense  (A) 
waa  punishable  by  death  or  Imprisonment  in 
excess  of  one  year  under  the  law  under  which 
he  was  convicted,  or  (B)  Involved  dlsibonesty 
or  false  statement  (regardless  ot  punish- 
ment). A  party  eetahllahing  oonvlctlon  by 
means  of  cross-examination  shall  not  be 
bound  by  the  witness'  answers  as  to  matter 
relating  to  the  oonvlctlon. 

(3)  (A)  Evidence  at  a  conviction  of  a  wit- 
ness la  Inadmissible  under  this  section  if — 

(1)  tbe  oonvlctlon  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  pardon,  annvUment.  or  either  equivalent 
prooedure  granted  or  Issued  on  the  basis  of 
innocence,  or 

(U)  the  oonvlctlon  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  oertlfloate  of  rehabilitation  or  Its  equiva- 
lent and  such  wttneas  haa  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  subsequent  criminal  offense. 

(B)  In  addition,  no  evidence  of  any  oon- 
vlctlon of  a  wltiMss  Is  admissible  under  this 
aaotlon  If  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years 
haa  elapsed  slnoe  the  later  of  (1)  tha  date 
of  the  release  of  the  witness  from  oonflna- 
ment  Impoeed  for  his  most  recent  oonvlc- 
tlon of  any  criminal  offense,  or  (11)  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  period  of  his  parole,  proba- 
tlon,  (X  sentence  granted  or  ImpoaiMl  with 
respect  to  his  most  recent  oonvlotlon  of  any 
criminal  offense. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  sectton.  to  prove 
oonvlotlon  of  orlma  It  la  not  luiuri— siji  to 
jHOduoe  the  whole  record  of  the  prrw«M»<nngf 
containing  the  oonvlotlon.  but  the  oertUlcate, 
under  seal,  of  the  (dcfk  of  the  court  wherein 
the  proceedlnga  ware  had.  staitlng  tbe  fact 
of  the  conviction  and  for  what  cause,  shall 
be  sufllotent. 

(d)  Tha  pendency  of  an  appeal  from  a  con- 
viction does  not  render  evidence  of  that  oon- 
vlctlon  inadmlsslbla  tuKtar  this  aaotion.  evi- 
dence of  tha  ixmdenoy  of  such  an  apoeal  Is 

Ible. 


conviction  of  crUne  Is  included  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. Our  view  requesting  adoption  of  14 
D.C.  Code  306,  In  lieu  of  subdivision  (a),  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  further  comment 
with  respect  to  subdivisions  (c),  (d)  and  (e) 
except  for  noting  that  14 DC.  Code  306(b)  (3) 
(A),  the  provision  corresponding  to  subdi- 
vision (c) .  differs  from  that  provision  for  the 
sake  of  consUtency  with  14  D.C.  Code  806(b) 
(2)  (B).  An  equivalent  of  subdivision  (d)  U 
omitted  by  implication  In  14  D.C.  Code  306, 
in  line  with  the  general  policy  against  public 
disclosure  of  Juvenile  adjudications.  Subdivi- 
sion (e)  is  substantially  incorporated  in  14 
D.C.  Code  306 (d).  Concerning  subdivision 
(b),  we  note  that  14  D.C.  Code  806(b)  (2)  (B), 
the  equivalent  provision.  Is  more  oonslatent 
with  the  Preliminary  Draft  and  tbe  rejection 
by  United  State*  v.  Simpson,  D.C.  Clr.  No.  33, 
269  (November  17,  1970) ,  of  attempts  such  as 
in  United  states  v.  McCord.  420  F.2d  266  (D.O. 
Clr.  1969) ,  to  begin  tbe  measurement  of  the 
remoteness  of  a  prior  oonvlctlon  as  closely  to 
the  time  of  the  Judgment  as  possible.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  14  D.C.  Code  306(b)  (2)  (B) 
is  superior  to  both  tha  Revised  and  the  Pre- 
liminary Draft  of  subdivision  (b)  In  that  It 
takes  Into  account  the  principle  that  reoent 
misconduct  revives  Incidents  of  prior  mis- 
conduct. Cf.  Miehelson  v.  United  States,  835 
UJS.  469,  484  (1948). 


Jittle  tJt — Jfotfe  and  order  or  interrogation 
and  presentation 

Subdivision  (b) — Soope  of  Cfross-ExaminO' 
Hon.  This  rabdlvtalcai  adopta  a  subatantlal 
change  from  tha  Preliminary  Draft  by  mak- 
ing a  witness  subject  to  a  croas-azamlnatton 
on  any  matter  r^evant  to  any  issue  tn  the 
case,  including  credibility.  The  Preliminary 
Draft  had  rejected  this  approach  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  orderly  preaentatlon  of  evldenoa 
and  restricted  the  use  of  cross-examination 
to  the  subject  matter  of  direct  examination 
and  matters  affecting  credibility.  Inquiry  Into 
additional  matters,  if  permitted  at  all  by  the 
Judge,  was  limited  to  the  use  of  non-Ieadlng 
questions. 

In  support  of  the  change,  the  Committee 
cites  McCormlck.  A  close  Inspection  of  the 
text  of  i  27  of  McCormlck's  treatise,  however, 
reveals  the  McCormlck's  discussion  did  not 
concern  itself  with  the  use  of  leading  ques- 
tions, but  rather  concerned  Itself  with  tbe 
scope  of  the  inquiry  on  cross-examination. 

Problem:  The  text  of  the  Preliminary  Draft, 
as  well  as  the  Revised  Draft.  Indicates  a  de- 
sire not  to  restrict  the  cross-examiner  entire- 
ly In  bis  inquiry  to  the  soope  of  the  direct 
examination.  In  our  Judgment,  the  Prelim- 
inary Draft  indicated  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
abuses  implicit  of  McCormlck's  "wide  open" 
rule.  These  abuses  pertain  to  the  use  of 
leading  questions,  and  the  confusion  which 
may  result  from  a  procedure  permitting  an 
opposing  p€irty  to  go  into  matters  not  neces- 
sary for  the  preaentatlon  of  the  case  of  the 
party  proponent.  Moreover.  It  Is  unfair  to 
permit  a  party  to  adduce  through  leading 
questions  evidence  which  properly  belongs 
into  the  presentation  of  its  own  case.  Ttds 
unfairness  is  particularly  msnlfest  in  situ- 
ations where  the  witness  is  iinfrlendly  to 
the  party  which  called  the  witness  and  blaaad 
In  favor  of  the  cross-examining  party.  The 
Preliminary  Draft  recognized  that  a  practice 
of  limited  cross-examination  promotes  order- 
ly presentation  of  the  case.  This  avoids  con- 
fusion of  juries  and  lawyers.  The  Preliminary 
Draft  better  served  the  doctrine  that  con- 
siderations of  clarity  In  the  i>resentatlon  of 
evidence  may  outweigh  even  oonslderatlona 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  trial  time. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  adoption  of 
the  version  of  subdivision  (b)  contained  In 
tbe  Preliminary  Draft. 

Rule  612—WriUng  used  to  refresh  memory 

Rule  612  provides  that  an  adverse  party  Is 
entitled  to  have  produced  not  only  any  docu- 
ment used  by  a  witness  to  refresh  his  mem- 
ory on  the  witness  stand,  but  also  any  other 
document  used  prior  to  trial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshing  the  witness"  memory. 

Problem:  The  Advisory  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  rule  is  a  sharp  departure 
from  present  practice  which  limits  the  right 
of  inspection  to  documents  which  the  wit- 
ness uses  to  refresh  his  memory  during  the 
course  of  his  testimony  at  the  trial.  We 
strongly  oppose  the  extension  of  the  in- 
spection right  advocated  In  the  rule. 

Under  the  discovery  rules  in  Federal  courts, 
discoverable  material  U  ordinarily  obtained 
by  counsel  prior  to  trial.  The  proposed  rule 
would  appear  to  compel  production  of  mate- 
rial that  would  not  otherwise  be  discovera- 
ble, unless  the  atttxney  preparing  the  wit- 
ness had  taken  pains  to  assure  that  only 
material  already  available  to  opposing  coun- 
sel was  used  in  refreshing  a  witness'  recot- 
lectlon.  Such  a  nJe  would  place  a  great  buj  - 
den  on  the  government  In  many  cases  when, 
in  preparing  a  government  employee  to  testi- 
fy, counsel  might  want  to  bring  to  the  wit- 
ness' attention  classified  reports  or  other 
privileged  documents  which  would  ordinarily 
not  be  discoverable  by  opposing  counsel. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  rule  would  create 
a  severe  practical  problem.  In  tbe  course  of 
preparation  for  trial,  especially  in  complex 
privileged  documents,  such  as  Internal 
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memoranda  containing  recommendations  and 
the  like,  may  have  bean  used  to  refreah  a 
witneas'  reooUecUon.  Obviously,  these  docu- 
ments should  not  be  made  available  to  a  de- 
fendant. Further,  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses may  deteriorate  into  lengthy  fishing 
expendltlons  on  tbe  part  of  counsel  seeking 
to  inquire  what  pieces  of  paper  a  witness 
has  seen  during  the  course  of  preparation  for 
hU  testimony.  Inaofar  as  documanti  uaad 
to  refresh  a  witness'  recoUectlon  prior  to  trial 
may  be  statements  al  other  potential  Ckiv- 
erimient  witnesses  the  rule  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Jencka  Act,  18  U.8.C.  3600. 

We  believe  that  the  present  discovery  niles 
contained  In  tbe  Federal  Rules  at  Criminal 
Procedure.  In  conjunction  with  the  Jenoks 
Act  and  the  prevailing  rule  granting  access 
to  documents  used  by  a  witness  during  his 
testimony  to  refresh  his  recollection,  siifll- 
ciently  protect  any  legitimate  Interest  which 
a  defendant  may  have.  We  agree  with  the 
rule  formulated  by  the  Stipreme  Court  In 
Goldmxin  v.  United  States.  316  UjB.  129,  132 
(1942): 

"We  think  It  the  better  rule  that  where  a 
witness  does  not  use  his  notes  or  mem- 
oranda in  court,  a  party  has  no  absolute  right 
to  have  them  produced  and  to  Inspect  them." 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  deletion  of 
the  words  "either  before  or"  from  the  text 
of  tbe  proposed  rule. 

AKTICLK   Vm KXARSAT 

Rule  801— Definitions 

Subdivision  (tf)(i)(W)  ezcludaa  from  a 
definition  oT  bearaay  evidence  of  itatamanta 
of  a  declarant  In  Identifying  a  person  which 
are  made  "soon  after  perceiving  him."  Tbe 
commentary  to  this  provision  makes  clear 
that  the  rule  applies  to  corroborating  testi- 
mony oonoernlng  a  complaining  wltneaa' 
statements  made  at  lineups  or  other  Identi- 
fication procediires.  Such  teetlmony  may  con- 
sist of  either  prior  consistent  statements  or 
hearsay.  In  the  classic  sense.  Insofar  as  tha 
proposed  rule  provides  for  admissibility.  It  Is 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Gilbert  v.  Califomia,  388  U.S.  268 
(1967). 

Problem:  Tbe  qualification  that  the  state- 
ment of  Identification  must  have  bean  given 
"soon"  after  the  dedar&nt  perceived  the  per- 
son whom  he  IdentLfiee,  Injects  Into  the  sug- 
gested rule  a  possible  limitation  upon  which 
no  court  has  passed.  We  understand  the  nile 
to  mean  that  the  Identification  must  taka 
place  soon  after  the  offense.  There  has  been 
no  decision  requiring  that  lineups  be  held 
within  a  particular  period  of  time  alter  tbe 
commission  of  the  c^ensa. 

Practical  considerations  militate  against 
such  a  restrictive  approach.  The  offender  may 
not  be  apprehended  or  otherwise  be  subject  to 
a  Uneup  until  a  conaldarable  time  after  tha 
offense.  The  victim  may  be  hoepltallaed  as  a 
result  of  an  attack  upon  him  and  may  not  be 
able  to  attend  a  lineup  until  a  conslderaMa 
period  after  the  event.  Even  If  the  propoaed 
rule  is  read  as  Implying  that  the  statement  of 
identification  must  have  been  made  "soon" 
after  commencement  of  the  Identification 
procedure,  we  regard  it  as  unduly  restrletlva. 
Through  fear  oT  retribution,  a  complaining 
witness  may  not  make  a  statement  of  Iden- 
tification until  shortly  before  he  actually 
testifies  at  trial,  a  considerable  period  of  time 
after  the  Identification  procedure,  as  for  In- 
stance in  United  States  v.  HlnMe,  D.C.  Olr. 
No  24,  273  (July  19.  1971).  Yet.  even  such  a 
statement  has  some  probative  value  in  cor- 
roborating the  In-court  identification. 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  deletion  of 
the  word  "soon"  from  the  rule. 


RuteSOi 


-Hearsay  exceptUms:  Declarant 
unavailable 


Subdivision  (b)  (4)--Statement  Against 
Interest:  This  rule  extends  admissibility  to 
statements  against  penal  or  aodal  Interest. 

The  1971  (^rtst  has  Improved  the  1960  draft 


by  substituting  tbe  word  "disgrace"  for  the 
words  "social  disapproval". 

Problem.-  However,  the  change  does  not 
eliminate  the  serious  problems  relating  to  ad- 
mlaalblllty  of  sUtemenU  against  penal  or 
social  Interest.  Our  basic  objection  to  state- 
ments against  social  or  penal  Interest  Is  that 
the  standard  is  so  vague  as  to  be  unwork- 
able. 

Am  the  Advisory  Committee  note  recognises. 
It  has  long  been  established  that  at  common 
law  statements  against  penal  Interest  are 
not  an  exception  to  the  hearsay  nile.  In 
Donnelly  v.  United  States,  338  n.8.  34S  at 
273  (1912),  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"Hearsay  evidence,  with  a  few  well  recog- 
nized exceptions,  is  excluded  by  courts  that 
adhere  to  tbe  principles  of  the  common  law. 
The  chief  grounds  of  Its  exclusion  are,  that 
the  reported  declaration  (If  la.  fact  made)  Is 
made  without  tbe  sanction  of  an  oath,  with 
no  responsibility  on  the  pant  of  the  declarant 
for  error  or  falsification,  without  opportunity 
for  the  court,  Jury,  or  parties  to  observe  the 
demeanor  and  temperament  of  the  wltneaa. 
and  to  search  his  motives  and  test  his  accu- 
racy and  veracity  by  cross-examination,  these 
being  most  important  safeguards  of  the 
truth,  where  a  witness  testifies  In  person,  and 
as  of  his  own  knowledge;  and.  moreover,  he 
who  swears  in  court  to  the  extra-Judlclal 
declaration  does  so  (especially  where  the  al- 
leged declarant  Is  dead)  free  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  present  contradiction  and 
with  little  or  no  danger  of  successful  prose- 
cution for  perjtiry.  It  Is  commonly  recog- 
nized that  this  double  relaxation  of  the 
ordinary  safeguards  must  very  greatly  mul- 
tiply tbe  probabllitlee  of  error,  and  that  bear- 
say  evidence  Is  an  unsafe  reliance  In  a  court 
of  Justice." 

Illustrative  of  the  problems  is  United 
States  V.  Dovico.  380  F.  ad  326  (ad  Clr.  1967) . 
cert,  denied  389  U.S.  944,  In  which  the  Court 
stated: 

"Judge  Sugarman  recognized  that  the 
statements  would  not  be  admissible  as 
against  penal  interest,  but  felt  that  they 
would  be  against  social  Interest.  Judge 
Cooper,  on  the  showing  made  on  the  second 
trial,  held  the  statements  not  admissible  as 
against  social  Interest.  With  this  ruling  we 
agree. 

"The  only  evidence  of  any  effect  on  his 
standing  in  the  prison  community  was  Platt- 
ner's  opinion,  which  Judge  Cooper  did  not 
credit,  and  properly  so.  for  in  addition  to 
Plattner's  unreliability  as  a  witness,  it  was 
quite  plain  that  after  Gangl's  alleged  state- 
ment, those  alleged  to  have  heard  It.  In- 
cluding Plattner.  In  the  prison  vernacular 
'stood  with'  (accepted)  Gangl  In  spite  of 
it."    1380  F.  3d  at  327-328]. 

Accord,  Scolari  v.  United  States,  406  F.ad 
663  (9th  Clr.  1969) ,  ccrf .  denied  396  U.8.  981, 
In  which  an  appellant  was  convicted  of  driv- 
ing a  car  across  the  border  with  drugs  con- 
cealed in  the  tires.  The  Court  described  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"Scolarl's  defense  was  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  drugs  were  there.  At  the  trial 
be  sought  to  testify  that  Judl  Taylor  told 
him  that  she  put  the  items  In  the  tire  and 
that  he  was  not  a  party  to  It.  Tb«  evl<tenoe 
was  excluded. 

"Soolarl  urges  that  the  testimony  should 
have  bem  allowed  as  an  exception  to  the 
hearsay  rule,  on  the  ground  that  Taylca's 
declarations  were  against  her  pensJ  Interest. 
The  weight  of  authority  Is  agalnat  him." 
[406  F.3dat  B«S]. 

Unworkable  vagueness  Is  compounded  by 
the  provision  that  statements  against  Inter- 
est are  admissible  only  when  they  are  so 
far  against  the  declarant's  Interests  that  "a 
reasonable  man  In  hla  position  would  not 
have  made  the  statement  unless  be  believed 
It  to  be  true."  This  InJacta  an  Issue  as  to 
whether  the  determination  aboxild  be  made 
on  an  objective  or  aubJeeUve  basis.  We  be- 


lieve that  the  question  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  courts. 

The  Advisory  Committee  comment  with 
respect  to  Rule  804(b)  (4)  recognizee  that  the 
common  law  rvie  is  not  a  bar  In  every  caae 
saying: 

"The  common  law  required  that  the  in- 
terest declared  against  be  pecuniary  or  pro- 
prietary but  within  this  limitation  demon- 
strated striking  ingenuity  in  discovering 
an  against-lnterest  aspect.  Higham  v.  Bldff- 
v>ay,  10  East  109.  103  Bng.  Rep.  717  (K.B. 
1808);  Beg.  v.  Overteert  of  Blrminfl(/wim,  1 
B.  Si  8.  763.  121  Eng.  Rep.  897  (Q3. 1861 ) ;  Mc- 
Cormlck. 1366,  p.  661.  nn.  2  and  3."  [1971 
draft,  p.  130] 

Recommendation:  We  suggest  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  penal  and  social  Interest 
should  be  deleted.  This  would  not  mean  that 
all  such  statements  would  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded as  the  comment  to  the  propoeed  rule 
recognizes. 

Also,  the  final  sentence  sbotild  be  deleted. 
This  sentence  apparently  is  designed  to  deal 
with  problems  created  by  She  decision  In 
Bruton  v.  United  States,  391  VB.  123  ( 1968) . 
Construed  as  a  constitutionally  required  ex- 
ception, the  final  sentence  is  too  restrictive. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided 
tliat  tbere  Is  no  Sixth  Amendment  violation 
where  the  codefendant  declarant  testifies  as 
a  witness  and  Is  subject  to  cross-examination. 
Nelson  V.  O'Neil.  91  8.  Ct.  1723  (1971).  See 
also  United  States  v.  Boone,  401  F.  2d  659.  683 
(3d.  Clr.  1968).  certlorarla  denied  sub.  nom. 
Jackson  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  933  (1969) . 
The  problem  should  be  left  entirely  to  tha 
courts. 

We  suggest  that  Rule  804(b)  (4)  should 
be  redrafted  as  follows: 

"(4)  Statement  against  Interest.  A  state- 
ment which  was  at  the  time  of  its  making 
contrary  to  the  declarant's  pecuniary  or 
proprietary  Interest." 

U.S.  DxPASTMENT  or  JtrsncB, 
Washin^on,  D.C.  August  6. 1971. 
Hon.  AI.BEBT  B.  Maxib, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure  Judicial  Conference  of  tKe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Buildfng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  JuDOx  Maxis:  I  am  writing  to  register 
my  objections  to  a  number  of  the  Propoaed 
Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  United  Stataa 
Courts  and  Maglatrates  contained  In  the  Re- 
vised Draft  released  In  March  of  this  year. 
My  objections  are  based  not  only  on  my  ex- 
perience as  United  States  Attorney  for  tha 
District  of  Columbia,  but  also  on  my  expe- 
rience for  many  years  as  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  and  a  trial  attorney  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  preparing  a  more  comprehen- 
sive reiKct  setting  forth  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections It  has  to  the  proposed  rules.  My  fail- 
ure to  comment  on  all  the  rules  dlscuaaed  by 
the  Department  should  not  be  construed, 
however,  as  Indicating  any  disagreement  on 
my  part  with  Its  objections. 

I  shall  discuss  those  rules  to  which  I  object 
as  they  appear  In  sequence  In  the  Revised 
Draft. 

1.    PBOPOeXD    »tJl,X  104(d).    FBKT.TMTNAKT 
QUXBTtOKS 

The  second  sentence  of  Rule  104(d)  pro- 
vides: 

Testimony  given  by  him  (an  accused]  at 
a  hearing  In  which  he  Is  asserting  any  con- 
stitutional right,  or  any  right  to  have  evi- 
dence suppressed  or  excluded,  is  not  admis- 
sible against  ^^im  as  substantive  evidence  but 
may  be  used  for  Impeachment  If  clearly  con- 
tradictory of  testimony  given  by  him  at  tha 
trial. 

I  recommend  that  this  sentence  be  deleted. 
This  rule  excludes  as  substantive  evidence 
testimony  given  by  an  accused  in  open  court 
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while  represented  by  counsel.  Such  an  exclu- 
sion Is  clearly  Inconsistent  wltb  the  (iinitioa 
of  a  trial  as  a  truth-seeking  process. 

The  Advlaory  Comtolttee's  Note  to  thlsirule 
indicates  that  this  exclusion  Is  base4  on 
Simmons    v.     United    States.    390    U.8.    877 

(1068).  In  my  view,  however,  the  proposed 
rule  goes  far  beyond  Simmoru.  Pint.  14  ex- 
tends the  Simmons  exclusion  to  testli>ony 
to  assert  rtonconstltutlonal  rights  whereas 
Simmons  Involved  only  constitutional  rights. 
Second,  although  the  formulation  of  the  rule 
In  the  Preliminary  Draft  of  March,  1969,  sz- 
cludsd  such  testimony  only  "on  the  lss\le  of 
guilt  at  the  trial," — tb«  language  of  $im- 
motu — the  Revised  Draft  extends  the  e«lu- 
slon  to  us  "as  substantive  evidence."  tThis 
wotild  apparently  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
evidence  in  prosecutions  for  perjury  and 
other  similar  offenses,  a  clearly  objectlomble 
result.  Third,  the  proposed  rule  limits  tb4  use 
of  the  testimony  as  Impeachment  only  tf  It 
Is  "clearly  contradictory"  of  the  accused's 
teatlmony  at  trial.  I  am  aware  of  no  rule 
which  limits  Impeachment  by  use  of  {trior 
statements  or  testimony  to  material  tb^t  la 
"clecu-ly  contradictory."  The  standard  te*t  Is 
whether  or  not  the  prior  statement  or  tee- 
tlmony  Is  inconsistent.  S.g.,  McCormlck,  taw 
Of  Evidence,  f  34.  I  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  this  standard  test. 

The  above  paragraph  r,'^+M.iinm  jxxy  oib|ec- 
UoDB  t»  the  rule  as  presently  drafted.  I  aiso 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  more  fUn- 
rtamftnta]  objection,  ma  objection  wliloh  war- 
raatB  delertlon  of  the  rule  In  Its  emttrety.  In 
May  of  this  year.  In  McOautha  v.  Califomia, 
the  Supretne  Court  queetdooed  the  vallOlty 
of  the  rationale  of  the  Simmons  case — iShait 
Is.  the  concept  that  a  "tension"  between  onn- 
stlitutlonal  rights  nuty  Justify  on  fifth 
Amendment  grounds  exclualom  ot  an  ac- 
cused's testimony  to  assert  a  constitutional 
right,  aince  this  rationale,  basic  to  the  fro- 
posed  rule.  Is  now  oonsldered  by  the  Bu- 
preme  Oourt  as  open  to  quertloa  as  a  nwtiter 
of  constitutional  law.  it  is.  In  my  vlew^  an 
Inopportune  time  to  try  to  oodtfy  VtM  Em- 
mons raitlonale.  I  therefore  reoocnmend  dWe- 
tdon  of  the  seoomd  sentence. 

2.    tLXnX    404.    CHARACna    EVIDENCE    HOT    ADKIS- 
8IBIJE  TO  PaOVE  OONDUCr,   KZCXPTIONS,  OTBEX 


Rule  404(b)  provides  that  while  evidence 
of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  aots  is  not  adiAls- 
Blble  to  prove  the  character  of  a  person  to 
Show  that  he  acted  m  oonfonnitty  thecwwitb. 
It  "may"  be  admlsalble  for  other  purpcMs 
such  aa  proof  of  motive,  opportunity,  lnt<tit, 
prefMuaitlon,  plan,  knowledge,  IdentJity,  or  Ab- 
sence of  mistake  or  accident. 

The  use  of  the  word  "may"  Indicates  tftot 
the  admissibility  of  such  evidence  Is  purely 
discretionary  wltli  the  court  and  no  guldaitce 
is  provided  to  trial  Judges  for  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion.  As  both  1  Wlgmore.  BtHdertse, 
I  316,  and  McOormdck,  |  167,  make  dear,  hdw- 
ever,  tf  relevamt  to  proof  of  motlvw,  intetit, 
knowledge,  etc.,  evidence  of  other  crimes  is 
admissible.  The  only  limitation  placed  uT>on 
the  admissibility  Is  that  the  person  agaitst 
whom  the  evidence  is  introduced  is  entitled 
to  an  instruction  explaining  the  limdted  pur- 
pose for  which  the  evidence  is  admitted. 

A  nUe  whlob  makes  evld«noe  admissible 
only  in  the  discretion  of  the  oourt,  with  no 
guidelines  for  the  exerolse  of  discretion,  «|an 
be  expected  to  operate  In  such  a  way  as:  to 
dei>rlv«  a  party  to  lltlgaitlon  of  evldoftoe 
wtilcti  Is  highly  probative  of  sudh  crltlfcal 
issues  as  motive,  intent,  knowledge,  etc.  Tfcls 
is  particularly  so  because  Judges,  for  obvl<»us 

reasons  wlahlng  to  avoid  appellate  <V<sl, 

wUl  undsntandably  be  IncUned  to  exertlse 
thcdr  ddscrstion  to  exchide  the  evidence,  p«ur- 
tloulail7  In  criminal  oases  In  wtaldh  the  Q47- 
emzQ«nt  has  no  right  of  appeal.  I  recom- 
mend that  tbe  seoond  sentence  of  proposed 
Rule  404(b)  tM  redrafted  to  read  as  follo^: 

It  [proof  of  other  crimes,  wrongs,  or  acis] 


is  admissible,  bo>w«ver.  If  relevant  to  i>ro>ve 
such  matters  as  motive,  opportuiUity,  Intent, 
preparations,  plan,  knowledge,  Identity,  or 
absence  ot  mistake  or  aoddent. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  the  right  to  a 
limiting  Instrtiotlon  since  that  is  provided 
for  In  Rule  106. 

3.    BTTLS   408.    ICZTHODS    Of  PEOVINO   CHARACm 

Proposed  RiUe  406(a)  and  also  Rule  80e(a) 
IMrmlt  proof  of  character,  where  relevant,  to 
be  by  personal  opinion  In  addition  to  repu- 
tation. Use  of  personal  opinion  to  prove 
character  Is  not  permitted  in  the  federal 
courts.  ir<c/isl3on  v.  United  States.  S56  UJB. 
469  (1948).  As  MxsCormlck  observes  (p.  884- 
36): 

Reputation  evidence,  though  muted  and 
oolorless.  Is  thought  to  have  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  side-issues  as  to  particular  acts 
Btnd  Incidents  In  the  past  life  of  the  accused. 

Opinion  testimony,  however,  would  Inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  introduction  Into  a  case  of 
collateral  Issvies  which  can  only  result  In 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  Jury  from 
the  main  issues  In  dispute.  Moreover,  par- 
ticularly as  to  moral  traits  of  character.  In- 
dlvldital  opinion  is  easily  fabricated  and 
dlfflc\Ut  to  croes-exajnlne. 

It  can  be  persuasively  argued  that  proof 
of  character  U  both  uncertain  and  dlstraot- 
Ing  and.  consequently,  should  not  be  allowed 
at  all.  If,  however,  character  evidence  Is  to 
be  permitted,  I  oppose  expanding  the  meth- 
ods of  proof  and  departing  from  the  proce- 
dure sot  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
AficTielson. 

4.   aXIUC   80S.   BTTBBAMD-WirC  PBIVIL.BaS 

Rule  S06  authorizes  a  person  to  prevent 
his  spouse  from  testifying  against  him  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  even  tf  that  spouse  Is 
wUUng  to  testify.  I  agree  with  the  foUowlng 
comment  about  this  privilege  by  McOormlck 
(p.  146)  : 

The  privilege  has  sometimes  been  defend- 
ed, after  the  manner  in  which  we  find  rea- 
sons for  inherited  customs  generally,  as  pro- 
tecting family  harmony.  But  family  harmony 
is  nearly  always  past  saving  when  the  spouse 
is  willing  to  aid  the  prosecution.  The  privi- 
lege, in  truth,  is  an  archaic  survival  of  a 
mystical  religious  dogma  and  of  a  way  of 
thinking  about  the  marital  relation,  which 
are  today  outmoded. 

Congress  has  previously  provided  by  statute 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  person 
hais  a  privilege  to  refuse  to  testify  against 
his  spouse  but  that  spouse  cannot  claim  the 
privilege:  only  the  spouse  called  to  testify 
can.  DC.  Code.  5  14-30e(a).  This  rule  has 
operated  fairly  and  effectively  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  over  fifty  years.  I  agree  with 
this  resolution  by  the  Congress  and  recom- 
mend Its  adoption  as  the  rule  for  the  federal 
courts. 

5.  RtTLx  810.  nwKTrrr  or  iMroRirER 
With  the  widespread  growth  of  organized 
crime,  the  need  for  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  have  access  to  Inside  information 
and  to  preserve  these  sources  of  Information 
makes  It  more  Imperative  than  ever  that  the 
law  provide  adequate  procedxires  for  protect- 
ing the  identity  of  these  sources.  Disclosure 
of  identity  should  be  required,  particvUarly 
in  criminal  cases,  only  when  the  strong 
public  interest  In  the  flow  of  Infonnatlon  Is 
substantially  outweighed  by  the  right  of  an 
accused  to  present  his  defense  as  to  guilt  or 
Innocence. 

While  the  case  law  as  developed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  courts  of 
appeal  provides  adequate  safeguards  for  pro- 
tecting the  Identity  of  Informers,  proposed 
Rule  610.  in  my  view,  would  place  some  of 
these  safeguards  in  Jeopardy. 

A.  Rule  510(a)  extends  the  informers' 
privilege  only  to  Informers  who  furnish  In- 
formation purporting  to  reveal  a  violation  of 
law.  There  are  other  informers,  however,  who 
provide  Information  concerning  organized 
crime  which  does  not  specifically  relate  to  a 


crime  or  violation  of  law.  The  Information 
may  relate  to  investigation  involving  a  sus- 
pected violation  of  law.  Such  an  Informant's 
identity  should  not  be  disclosed.  Section 
510(a)  shotild  be  redrafted,  accordingly,  to 
extend  the  privilege  to  Informers  who  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  information. 

B.  Purthermore.  proposed  Section  610(c) 
(2)  provides  thait  If  "clrcimostancee  indicate 
a  reasonable  probability  that  the  Informer 
can  give  testimony  or  information  necessary 
to  a  fair  determination  of  a  maitectal  Issue 
ta  the  case,"  the  Informer's  Identity  must 
be  revealed  upon  pain  of  <ii«mi— .i  of  crim- 
inal proceedings.  Tbe  language  used  in 
Roviaro  v.  United  States.  363  UJB.  63,  80-1 
(1963)  pertaining  to  disclosure  of  an  in- 
formants Identity  in  criminal  cases  is 
whether  disclosure  "Is  relevant  and  helpful 
to  the  defense  of  an  accused."  "nils  has  been 
consistently  construed  by  the  federal  appal- 
late  courts  to  limit  disclosure  to  those  sit- 
uations, relating  only  to  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  an  accused.  In  which  the  Informant  has 
been  an  actual  participant  in  or  a  witness  to 
the  offense  charged,  the  factual  situation  In 
Roviaro.  See  e.g.,  Rocha  v.  United  States.  401 
P.  ad  639  (6th  Cir.  1968),  cert,  denied.  393 
VS.  1103  (1969):  Churder  v.  UnUed  States, 
387  P.  2d  826,  831-33  (8th  Olr.  1968);  Lan- 
nom  V.  United  States.  881  P.  ad  868,  861-3 
(9tih  Cir.  1967),  cert,  denied,  389  U.S.  1041 
( 1968) :  Garcia  v.  United  States.  373  F  2d  806 
808  (10th  Cir.  1967);  United  States  v.  Pitt, 
382  P.  2d  322  (4th  Cir.  1967). 

The  proposed  rule,  In  covering  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  is  too  broad.  In  line  with 
the  above-cited  cases.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  as  to  criminal  oases  disclosure  be  re- 
quired only  when  relevant  and  helpful  to  the 
defense  as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  that  is, 
when  the  Informant  is  an  actual  participant 
in  or  a  witness  to  the  offense  charged. 

Section  610(c)(2)  also  falls  to  set  forth 
an  adequate  procedure  by  which  a  trial  Judge 
can  determine  whether  the  test  requiring 
disclosure  has  been  met.  A  procedure  must  be 
set  forth  by  which  the  Judge  can  determine 
Whether  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  the  Informer  can  give  the  necessary 
testimony.  This  should  be  by  an  In  camera 
proceeding  in  which  the  Information  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  in  written  form.  No  coun- 
sel should  be  present  unless  all  counsel  are 
present.  Moreover,  disclosure  must  be  based 
on  facts,  not  8p>eculatlon.  Lannom  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  861.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  tihe  Fifth  Circuit  observed  in  Miller  v. 
United  States,  273  P.  2d  279.  281  (6th  Cir. 
1959),  cert,  dented,  363  U.S.  928    (1960): 

If  the  informer's  relation  to  the  acts  lead- 
ing directly  to  or  constituting  the  crime  may 
be  aasimied  from  a  fertile  imagination  of 
counsel,  the  Government  in  practically  ev- 
ery case  would  have  to  prove  affirmatively 
that  the  Informant  had  not  done  any  such 
likely  acts.  Having  done  that,  aU  woiild  be 
revealed  and  the  informer  privilege,  deemed 
essential  for  the  public  Interest,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  would  be  no  more.  273  P.  2d  at 
281. 

Finally,  the  proposed  rule  Is  subject  to  the 
taterpretation  that  if  the  Government  re- 
fxises  to  disclose  an  informant's  identity  In 
a  multiple-defendant  case,  the  proceedings 
are  to  be  dismissed  as  to  all  defendants  even 
tf  the  anticipated  testimony  of  the  Informant 
Is  not  necessary  to  the  defense  of  all  the  de- 
fendants. The  rule  should  be  redrafted  to 
avoid  this  result. 

C.  Rule  610(c)  (3)  sets  forth  those  circum- 
stances In  which  an  informei's  Identity  must 
be  revealed  when  the  issue  Is  not  guilt  or 
Iniuxwnce.  but  the  legauty  of  the  means  by 
which  evidence  was  obtained,  "nie  oases  I 
have  cited  above  indicate  that  disclosure  is 
not  required  when  an  Informer's  information 
relates  only  to  establishing  probable  cause,  a 
holding  consistent  with  prior  dedsions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ruffendorf  v.  United  States, 
876  U.S.  638   (1964);   McCray  v.  lUinoU.  886 
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UwS.  800  (1967).  As  the  Suprsms  Court  ob- 
served in  UcCray,  886  VS.  at  80»  at  811-13: 

What  RovUiro  thus  makes  clear  is  that  ttilfl 
Oourt  w«s  unwllUng  to  tmiwse  any  absolute 
rule  reqiilrlng  disclosure  of  an  informer's 
Identity  even  In  f  ormulattzig  evidentiary  rules 
for  f edend  criminal  trials.  Mucb  less  has  the 
oourt  STsr  sfiproaobed  the  formulation  of  a 
federal  evidentiary  rule  of  compulsory  dls- 
elcsuTB  wlMre  the  issue  is  the  preMmlnary  one 
of  probable  cause,  and  guilt  or  innocence  is 
not  at  stake. . . . 

In  sum.  the  court  In  tbe  exercise  of  Its 
power  to  formulate  evidentiary  rules  for  fed- 
eral criminal  cases  has  consistently  declined 
to  hold  that  an  Informer's  Identity  need  al- 
ways be  disclosed  in  a  federal  criminal  trial, 
let  alone  in  a  preliminary  hearing  to  deter- 
mine probable  cause  for  an  arrest  or  search. 

I  therefore  question  the  desirability  of  any 
rule  pennlttlng  disclosure  of  an  informer's 
identity  when  his  Information  is  unrelated 
to  guilt  or  Innocence.  This  is  particularly  so 
when  the  challenged  evidence  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  warrant. 

If  there  la  to  be  such  a  rule,  I  have  the 
following  comments.  Under  the  proposed 
rule,  if  the  Court  Is  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
reliability  of  an  informer  whose  information 
IB  used  to  establish  probable  cause,  be  may 
require  disclosure  of  the  informer's  Identity. 
The  rvUe  states  only  that  disclosure  "njay" 
be  in  camera.  I  reconunend  that  dlacloeiue, 
if  required,  should  only  be  in  camera,  with 
additional  Information  estabUshing  reliabil- 
ity or  credibility  provided  In  writing.  The 
purpose  is  to  satisfy  the  Judge.  When  dis- 
closure Is  unrelated  to  guilt  or  innocence, 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  disclosure  of  iden- 
tity to  an  accused. 

This  section  as  drafted  also  appears  to 
permit  the  court  to  require  disclosure  with- 
out an  alternative  to  the  Government  to  de- 
cline and  face  dismissal.  The  availability  of 
this  alternative  should  be  made  clear,  as  it 
Is  in  the  preceding  section. 

Finally.  Rxile  610(c)  (3)  should  be  amend- 
ed to  make  clear  that  information  from  an 
informer  to  establish  probable  cause  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  informer  Is  reliable  or  credible. 
Aguilar  v.  Texas,  378  U.S.  108  (1964);  McCray 
V.  Illinois,  supra  at  311;  United  States  v.  Har- 
ris.   U.S. ,  decided  June  28,  1971. 

a.    STTUB    608.    EVrnXMCK   OF   CRAaACTXS  AMD 

coNurcr  or  witness 

Although  proposed  Rule  608(a)  makes  in- 
admissible evidence  of  the  truthful  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  unless  the  character  of  the 
witness  for  truthfulness  has  been  attacked. 
It  provides  an  exception  with  respect  to  an 
accused  in  a  criminal  case  who  testifies  in  his 
own  behalf.  To  my  knowledge,  this  exception 
Is  without  precedent.  It  was  not  included  In 
the  Preliminary  Draft  of  March,  1969. 

The  only  explanation  provided  for  this 
addition  is  that  merely  being  the  accused  In 
a  criminal  case  "is  an  attack  on  character." 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  this  explanation. 
A  mere  indictment  Is  simply  not  an  attack 
on  the  truthfulness  of  the  accused  as  a 
witness.  It  may  constitute  an  attack  as  to  a 
particular  character  trait  baaed  on  the  nature 
of  the  offense  charged.  I.e.,  peacefulness  in 
a  charge  of  homicide,  honesty  in  a  charge  of 
fraud.  And  in  those  situations,  the  defend- 
ant may,  of  course,  defend  with  character 
evidence  under  Rule  406.  But,  except  for  a 
charge  such  as  perjury,  an  indictment  is 
unrelated  to  tbe  accused's  truthfulness. 

I  see  no  Justification,  therefore,  for  de- 
parting from  the  accepted  rule  that  until  the 
truthfulness  of  a  witness  Is  attacked,  evi- 
dence of  truthful  character  Is  inadmissible. 

For  the  same  reasons  set  forth  in  my 
comments  on  proposed  Rule  406,  I  consldes 
it  unwise  to  depart  from  tbe  federal  practice 
of  limiting  proof  of  character  to  reputation. 
I  oppose  use  of  opinion  testimony,  particu- 
larly to  establish  a  moral  trait  suob  as  trutb- 
fulness. 


7.   KCTLS  609.   DCPXACHiaarT  BT  XVmENCX  OT 

coNVicnoK  or  cum 

Rule  609 (a)  provides  that  a  court  may 
prohibit  impeacement  of  a  witness  by  proof 
of  conviction  of  a  crime  tf  it  fltuls  that  the 
probative  value  of  the  evidence  la  substan- 
tially outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair 
prejudice.  As  the  Advlaory  Committee's  Note 
makes  clear,  this  "provision  finds  Its  genesis 
in  Luck  V.  United  States.  131  VS.  App.  D.C. 
161,  348  FJd  763  (1965)"  a  case  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  rule  known  as  the  I.ucAc  rule. 

The  operation  of  the  Luck  rule  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — the  only  District  In  which 
it  has  been  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a 
substantial  period  of  time — was  Intensively 
studied  by  the  Congress  in  1969  and  1970. 
Both  the  Senate  District  Committee  and  the 
House  District  Committee  independently 
concluded  that  the  Luck  rule  should  be 
abolished.  The  recommendations  of  each  of 
these  oommlttees  that  a  Judge  should  not 
have  discretion  to  limit  or  exclude  impeach- 
ment by  proof  of  prior  convictions  was  not 
chcdlenged  on  the  floor  of  either  House  of 
Congress  and  became  law  on  July  29.  1970. 
and  effective  February  1,  1971.  Public  Law 
91-358,  Sec.  133. 

Proposed  Rvde  609(a),  therefore,  is  wholly 
Inconsistent  with  recent  legislation  of  tbe 
Congress  which  was  enacted  for  the  specific 
reason  of  overturning  a  decision  which  the 
rule  attempts  to  reinstate.  The  proptoeed 
rule  Included  In  the  Revised  Draft  is  also 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Advisory  Committee  In  the 
Preliminary  Draft.  As  the  Note  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Draft  makes  clear,  the  Advisory 
Committee  thoroughly  considered  and  spe- 
cifically declined  to  follow  the  Luck  rule.  It 
is  also.  In  my  view,  highly  significant,  that 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, In  a  referendum  participated  in  by 
nearly  1,400  lawyers,  in  February,  1970,  voted 
to  overrule  the  Luck  decision.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recommended  abolition  of 
the  Luck  rule  and  I  testified  in  favor  of  elim- 
inating It  before  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  it  became  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, my  ofBce  has  found  the  rule  to  be 
wholly  Impractical  and  unworkable.  This  Is 
so  despite  the  attempt  in  Gordon  v.  United 
States,  383  P.  2d  936  (1967)  two  years  after 
Luck,  of  then  Circuit  Judge  Burger  to  set 
some  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion given  trial  Judges  by  the  Luck  rule 
and  thereby  bring  some  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion that  existed.  Not  only  do  Judges  vary 
tremendously  In  their  application  of  Luck. 
but  also  the  hearings  required  by  Luck  are' 
time-consuming  and  increase  the  excessive 
congestion  of  the  Courts.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  Judges  are  aware  of  the  close 
scrutiny  their  exercise  of  discretion  receives 
on  appeal  when  ever  they  permit  impeach- 
ment, they  tend  to  avoid  the  problem  by  ex- 
cluding Impeachment  altogether.  This  re- 
sult, as  observed  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee in  its  Note  to  the  Prellminarv  Draft, 
"enables  an  accused  to  appear  as  a  person 
whose  character  entitles  him  to  credence, 
when  the  fact  Is  to  the  contrary."  The  Lucie 
rule,  as  I  testified  before  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  Impedes  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

As  was  noted  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  the  rule  is  so  unworkable 
that  even  appellate  Judges  cannot  agree 
among  themselves.  A  rule  which  in  five  years 
has  resulted  In  over  thirty  written  appelate 
opinions,  a  significant  number  of  them  being 
spilt  declstons,  hardly  merits  the  label  of  a 
rule. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  with 
respect  to  impeachment  by  proof  of  prior 
convictions,  tbe  committee  adopt  tbe  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1970  in 
tbe  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  for  the  District  of  C<dumbia  now  fotmd 
in  D.C.  Code,  1 14-806  (Bupp.  IV,  1971). 


s.  muix  611.  woos  AMD  oKosa  or  nnxaaooA- 

TtON  AND  PKBBBirrATIOir 

Proposed  Rule  611(b)  departs  from  tbe 
rule  in  the  Federal  courts  and  the  majority 
Of  the  states  which  limits  the  scope  of  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  to  matters  reason- 
ably related  to  those  testified  to  on  direct 
examination.  McCormlck.  Law  of  Evidence, 
I  31.  Tbe  proposed  rule  Is  also  InconsUtent 
with  the  proposal  contained  In  the  Prelimi- 
nary Draft  which  limits  croas-examlnatlon 
"to  the  subject  matter  of  the  direct  exami- 
nation and  matters  affecting  tbe  credibility 
of  the  witness." 

The  Preliminary  Draft  proposal  and  the 
Federal  Rule  permit  an  orderly,  logical  pres- 
enUtlon  of  evidence,  first  by  the  plaintiff  or 
prosecution,  then  by  the  defendant.  There  are 
many  situations,  particularly  with  the  expan- 
sion of  Immunity  provisions  (Title  n  of  tbe 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-452)  in  which  a  hostUe  witness  is 
called  to  the  stand  by  the  prosecution  for 
a  limited  purpose.  Despite  his  limited  direct 
testimony,  thie  proposed  rule  would  permit 
him  to  be  cross -examined  by  leading  ques- 
tions wholly  unrelated  to  his  direct  exami- 
nation or  his  credibility.  This  Is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  party  calling  him  but  is  also 
disruptive  of  en  orderly  presentation  of  a 
case.  For  Its  permits  an  astute  opposing  coun- 
sel to  Interrupt  a  party's  presentation  of  its 
case  and  thereby  confuse  and  distract  the 
Jury. 

The  only  limitations  on  the  operation  of 
this  rule  is  the  phrase  in  611(b)  which  per- 
mits a  Judge  "Iljn  the  Interests  of  Justice" 
to  limit  cross-examination  and  the  word  in 
611(c)  "OrdlnarUy",  which  is  intended  to 
limit  the  right  to  ask  leading  questions  on 
cross-examination.  These  limitations  are,  in 
my  view,  wholly  inadequate  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers I  have  specified  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  Advisory  Note  Indicates  that  tbe 
existing  rule  creates  excessive  bickering  in  the 
courtroom  as  to  what  is  the  scope  of  the  di- 
rect. With  all  respect,  this  has  not  been  my 
experience  based  on  many  years  trial  experi- 
ence in  the  courtroom.  I  brieve  far  more 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  In  both  civil  and  criminal 
trials  and  the  manner  in  which  testimony 
Is  elicited  by  the  proposed  rule  with  its  vir- 
tual unlimited  rl^t  of  cross-examination. 

If  there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  a  wit- 
ness caUed  for  a  limited  purpose  to  complete 
his  testimony  In  one  trip  to  the  witness 
stand,  the  Judge  can  allow  him  to  be  ex- 
amined as  if  on  direct  by  opposing  counsel, 
even  though  this  Interrupts  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  case  by  the  party  calling  him.  The 
Preliminary  Draft  proposal  authorizes  It.  I 
recommend  that  the  Preliminary  Draft  Rule 
be  retained  and  that  proposed  Rule  611  be 
modified  accordingly. 

9.  This  concludes  my  presentation  of  ob- 
jections to  partlcvUar  rules  of  the  proposed 
rules  of  evidence.  Though  an  appropriate 
r\illng  on  the  admlssablllty  of  evidence  de- 
pends on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  I  support  the  attempt  to 
codify  niles  of  evidence  In  order  to  promote 
uniformity  and  certainty  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  courts.  Nevertheless, 
the  objections,  I  have  to  the  proposed  rules, 
when  consld^ed  together,  are  so  substan- 
tial, that  I  feel  obliged  to  observe  that  unless 
changed  I  am  unable  to  support  adoption  of 
these  rules. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  the  considera- 
tion you  have  given  my  comments,  with  best 
regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Plaknkrt, 

US.  Attorney. 

Thz  ninvzRsrrT  or  Texas  at  Attbtim, 

Aujtin.  Tex.,  August  13, 1971. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClkulam, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dkab  SurATxw  McClzllait:   My  attention 
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baa  been  o«U«d  to  your  rem*rka  In  the  Sezwt^ 
oa  Auffuct  Sth  In  oooneotlon  with  the  ln» 
troducUon  of  S.  2432. 1  wm  lnt«i«*t«<l  In  your 
Bpaech  b«o«UM  I  am,  and  bava  been  for  mor# 
than  aeren  yaars,  a  member  of  tba  Standing 
Committee  on  Riilea  of  Practice  and  Proce*' 
dure  of  the  Judicial  Oonferenoe  of  ttie  Unlte4 
Statea.  to  wbiob  you  made  reference  on  thai 
occaalon. 

I  was  hoapltallzed  for  a  considerable  tlmi 
last  fall  after  a  knee  operation.  As  a  reeult,  X 
did  not  attend  either  of  the  meetings  of  th4 
Standing  Committee  at  which  the  prc^xwed 
Rules  of  Eyldenee  were  considered.  I  tool 
no  part,  aa  Is  reflected  in  the  report  of  th4 
Standing  Committee  to  the  Judicial  Confer i 
ence,  in  any  of  the  actions  of  tbe  Standing 
Committee  with  regard  to  tbe  Srldence  Bulea 

Though  I  took  no  part  in  all  of  this,  I  ani 
concerned  by  your  suggestion  that  m  Rul4 
606.  embodying  a  form  of  tbe  Luck  rule,  th4 
Standing  Committee  took  a  position  that 
"Congress  bad  recently  specifically  dlsapi 
proved."  In  aJU  of  the  years  that  I  have  beeii 
associated  with  federal  rulemaking,  there  tM4 
been  the  utmost  deference  by  the  varloul 
committeea  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  I  d4 
not  know  of  any  Instance  In  which  a  rule  ha4 
been  proposed  that  would  be  contrary  to  i 
recent  expression  of  the  view  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  understand  Rule  009  to  be  an  exi 
caption  to  this.  The  Conference  Report  acl 
companylng  S.  3601,  the  bill  that  became  thf 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Crlm* 
tnal  Procedure  Act  of  1970.  said: 

The  language  of  the  House  amendment  an 
tbe  conference  substitute  is  similar  to  th 
rule  on  impeachment  recommended  by  th 
Advisory  C<»nmlttee  on  Rules  of  Evidence 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  am 
Procedure  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  tb4 
United  States.  Should  the  Supreme  Court  o\ 
the  United  States  subsequently  promulgate 
as  part  of  prescribed  rules  of  evidence  for  al) 
Federal  courts  a  different  rule  of  Impeach^ 
ment,  tbe  conferees  suggest  the  appropriated 
ness  of  Congress  reconsidering  tbe  ruli 
adopted  In  tbe  conference  substitute.  | 

If  I  had  been  able  to  participate  In  th^ 
deliberations  of  the  Standing  Committee  oq 
the  Evidence  Rules,  I  would  have  read  thl* 
language  from  the  Conference  Report  u 
meaning  that  Congress  was  incorporating 
what  the  rulemakers  were  then  proposing  but 
that  it  recognized  that  the  end  result  of  th4 
rulemaking  process  might  be  something  qult4 
different.  On  this  reading.  I  would  hav4 
thought  that  the  Standing  Committee,  th 
Judicial  Conference,  and  the  Supreme  Co 
were  free  to  devise  what  they  considered 
be  the  beat  possible  rule  and  were  not  11ml 
by  the  provision  adopted  for  the  Dtstrlct  o: 
Columbia. 

As  you  quite  properly  say  In  your  remark^ 
"reasonable  men  can  differ  over  tbe  mertt4 
of  the  Luck  rule."  I  know  of  no  difference 
however,  on  the  proposition  that  the  rule* 
makers  sboiild  carefully  heed  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress.  I  write  you  only  to  emphaf 
size  that  my  colleagues  who  made  thes^ 
changes  In  proposed  Rule  609  could  rea*. 
sonably  believe  that  tbey  were  not  disregard* 
Ing  Congress  in  doing  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaslxs  Alan  Wright. 
McCarmlck  Profeaaor  of  Law. 


BKPTKicana.  1971. 
Prof.  Charlss  Alan-  Wbioht. 
r;i«    University  of  Tenia  at   Auatin   Scfioct 
of  Law,  Atistin,  Tex. 

Deab  Paorxsaoa  W«ight;  I  did  not  sea 
your  kind  note  of  August  13th  until  my  re* 
turn  from  Arkansas  after  the  summer  recess 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  my  reply  to  yoU 
has  been  so  long  delayed. 

The  language  from  HJl.  No.  91-1303.  91st 
Cong.,  ad  Bess.  231  (1970).  quoted  In  your 
letter,  was  not  understood  by  tbe  Congress 
to  have  the  meaning  you  suggest,  and.  it  It 
my  understanding,  your  reading  of  It 


doek 


not,  la  fact,  reflect  tbe  Intent  ot  tba  ooa- 
fereae. 

Both  tba  Senate  and  ttta  Houaa  paaaad 
bills  In  tbe  91at  Congress  that  set  aalda  tbe 
so-caUed  Luck  rule  (121  UjS.  App.  D.C.  ISl, 
348  nd  783  (198S)  which  gave  trial  judgea 
dlacretlon.  In  the  Intereat  of  avoiding  undue 
prejudice,  to  permit  criminal  (Vrfan<Unti  to 
testify  without  impeachment  by  prior  oon- 
victlona.  The  Senate  measure  was  paaaad 
by  unanlmotis  conaent  In  Deoembar  and 
oonaolldated  in  a  more  general  bill  In  March 
(Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  28.  pp.  37183-37198; 
vol.  118.  pt.  7,  pp.  8813-8878) .  Although  It  set 
aside  tbe  so-called  Luck  rule.  It  did  contain 
language  limiting  the  character  of  the  con- 
victions that  could  be  used  for  impeachment 
to  those  relevant  to  honeaty  or  veracity.  In 
contrast,  the  House  measure  allowed  a 
broader  approach;  it  was  paaaad  In  March 
(Cong.  Rec.,  vol.   118.  pt.  6.  pp.  8088-8231). 

Nevertbeleas,  the  record  ■bom  that  during 
the  debate  Congressman  Dennis  of  Tn/n^n^ 
proposed  that  the  House  measure  be  limited 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  Senate  measure, 
although  he  noted  that  hla  "amendment  in 
nowiae  .  .  .  ftried)  to  retain  the  Luck  doc- 
trine." (Cong.  Bee.,  vol.  118.  pt.  8,  pp.  81B1- 
8157.)  The  Dennis  amendment,  however, 
was  defeated  two  to  one.  (Id  at  p.  8157). 
Tbe  Luck  rule  was  not.  therefore,  the 
Impeachment  Issue  that  divided  the  House 
and  Senate.  Division  existed  on  the  Issue  of 
relevancy  not  undue  prejudice.  This  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  in  tbe  statement  of  Man- 
agers on  tbe  Part  of  tbe  Senate,  91st  Cong. 
3d  Sess.  24-26   (1970),  which  noted: 

Both  versions  of  tbe  bill  on  Impeachment 
of  a  witness  (notably  the  defendant)  by  evi- 
dence of  prior  convictions  sought  to  curtail 
the  case  law  authority  for  a  trial  court  In  Its 
discretion  to  exclude  evidence  of  conviction 
whenever  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence "far  outwelgbts"  its  probative  value  as 
to  credibility.  See  Luck  v.  United  States,  348 
P.  2d  736  (D.C.  Clr.  1966) .  The  Senate  version 
would  have  codlfled  the  District  of  Columbia 
case  law  requirement  that  such  conviction 
reflect  upon  the  honesty  or  veracity  of  the 
witness;  but  the  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  position  which  allows  Impeachment  by 
proof  of  any  felony  conviction  or  any  mis- 
demeanor involving  dishonesty  or  false  state- 
ment. The  House  version — which  Is  the  rule 
In  most  states  and  which  Is  supported  by  a 
draft  of  tbe  Advisory  Committee  on  Rtilee  of 
S^vidence  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  Statea — Is  premised  upon  the 
conclusion  that  a  felony  conviction  Is  "(a] 
demonstrated  Instance  of  willingness  to  en- 
gage In  conduct  in  disregard  of  accepted  pat- 
terns [which]  Is  translatable  Into  willingness 
to  give  false  testimony." 

The  recession  by  the  Senate  conferees  was 
explicitly  conditioned,  however,  upon  a  con- 
ference agreement  to  reconsider  the  rule  on 
Impeachment  If  the  Advisory  Committee's 
draft  Is  substantially  modified  In  the  Federal 
rule  adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  would  be  clearly  antithetical 
to  have  one  rule  for  the  District's  local  courts 
and  a  different  rule  for  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Senate  conferees  would  Indeed  urge  the 
appropriate  Judiciary  subcommittees  to  re- 
consider this  provision  when  the  new  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  are  adopted  and  become 
subject  to  congressional  disapproval. 

Consequently,  you  are  mistaken,  I  suggest. 
If  you  feel  that  anything  In  the  leglalatlve 
history  of  PX.  No.  91-368  manifests  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  return  to 
the  Luck  rule,  and  it  is  moat  unfortunate  If 
a  iKJSSlble  ambiguity  In  the  House  Statement 
contrtbuted  to  tbe  Committee's  adoption  of 
the  Luck  rule. 

I  was  most  disturbed  to  learn  that  you  did 
not  attend  either  of  tbe  meetings  In  which 
the  propoeed  rulaa  were  considered  and  I  had 


not  realized  that  you  took  no  part  in  tba 
actlona  of  the  Standing  Committee  untU  you 
draw  this  to  my  attention  in  your  lettar.  I 
am  constrained  to  obaarve  now,  however,  that 
my  confidence  In  the  March  1971  draft  has 
been  fxirther  undermined.  I  have  long  bean 
aware  of  yoxir  admirable  work  In  the  area  of 
Federal  procedure  and  It  was  In  no  small  part 
in  reliance  on  the  sound  Judgment  and  ax- 
partlaa  of  men  such  as  yoiuself  that  I  hava 
bean  willing  up  until  now  to  accept  certain 
of  tbe  more  radical  changes  propoaed  in  the 
present  draft  of  tbe  rules. 
With  all  the  beat,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHif  L.  McCuoxaN, 

V.S.  Senator. 


Thx  UNivaaarrT  or  Taxas 

AT  Auanif, 
School    ur    Law, 
Austin,    Tex..   September   13.   1971. 
Hon.  JoHM  L.  McClbllam. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diaa  SaNAToa  McClxixan;  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  you  for  your  very  helpful  letter 
of  September  2nd  discussing  tbe  legislative 
history  of  that  portion  of  PX.  91-388  that 
deals  with  impeachment  of  witnesses  by  the 
use  of  prior  convictions.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  the  full  history  as  you  developed  it 
and  the  statement  of  tbe  Managers  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  Senate,  which  you  quoted,  do 
shed  a  different  light  than  I  had  drawn  from 
the  statement  of  the  House  Manager,  I  do 
not  now  recall  bow  I  came  to  see  the  state- 
ment of  tbe  House  Manager  or  why  I  saw 
it  and  not  that  of  the  Senate  Manager.  I  had 
thought  that  perhaps  I  bad  relied  for  the 
legislative  history  on  United  Statea  Code 
Congressional  and  Administrative  News.  I 
have  It  in  my  office  and  do  frequently  look 
only  to  it  unless  I  am  prepartng  a  brief  or 
an  article  for  which  tbe  full  legislative  his- 
tory is  of  Importance.  Quite  often  It  will 
print  only  a  report  from  one  bouse  and  not 
the  other.  I  looked  this  morning  to  see  if 
that  could  explain  my  mistatke  but  so  far  as 
I  can  find  it  never  printed  any  legislative 
history  on  PX.  91-368. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  comments  In 
the  final  paragraph  of  your  letter.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  now  recovered  completely 
from  my  knee  operation  and  I  will  be  pres- 
ent when  the  Standing  Committee  meets 
September  30tb  and  October  1st.  Do  consider 
tbe  evidence  rules  In  the  light  of  comments 
on  the  revised  draft.  I  am  sure  that  your 
concern  will  be  given  great  weight  by  the 
Committee.  I  know  that  they  will  by  me. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  but  I  did  get  to  wat<^  you  in  action  two 
years  ago  when  I  attended  the  hearings  be- 
fore tbe  Judiciary  (Committee  for  three  days 
hoping  unsuccessfully  to  testify  In  support 
of  Judge  Haynsworth. 
Sincerely, 

Charlbs  Alan  Wriqrt. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  U.8.   DEFENSE 
SITUATION 

Mr.  aOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldeint,  88 
the  Soviet  Union  pushes  ahead  on  Its 
massive  program  of  military  buildup. 
Important  new  questions  are  being  raised 
throughout  the  country  on  subjects  such 
as  the  proper  level  of  U.8.  defense  spend- 
ing, the  nature  and  disposition  of  our 
strateglc  forces  as  well  as  the  whole 
subject  of  military  bases. 

Undersoorlng  the  imjiortance  of  these 
oonslderatiaiu  ts  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies  In  the  years  directly 
ahead.  It  Is  important  to  understand  that 
in  all  defense  discussions  this  i«  the 
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paramount  ooDsidenitlon — It  overshad- 
ows everything  else.  It  renders  academic 
arguments  about  spending  priorities  and 
about  domestic  problems  such  aa  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  and  weUlare. 

Because  of  this.  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  Senate's  attention  to  some  very 
timely  and  profound  obeervutiocis  on  our 
delense  situation  voiced  recently  by  Gen. 
John  D.  Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air 
Force.  I  isk.  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Ryan's  speech  of  September  22, 
1971,  before  the  Air  Force  Association,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Oen.  John  D.  Rtak,  CHtxr  or 
STArr,  U.S.   Aa  Foecb  Association,  8n>- 

TEMBEK    22,    1971 

I  always  enjoy  these  Air  Force  Aaaodatlon 
luncheons  becauae  they  give  me  the  of>por- 
timlty  to  exchange  thoughts  with  many  of 
tbe  people  who  help  the  Air  Force  do  Ita  job. 

I  have  eapedally  looked  forward  to  this 
1971  oonveaitloii.  Aa  tba  Air  Force  Aaaodatlon 
Sliver  Anniversary  Tear  draws  to  a  close,  the 
Air  Force  Its^f  begins  Its  28tb  year  of  exist- 
ence aa  a  co-equal  with  Its  sister  aervloea.  We 
have  both  oodm  a  long  way. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  tbe  Air 
Force  Association  has  measured  up  to  the 
tasks  It  set  out  to  acoomi^lslh.  Its  support 
of  aeroepace  power  baa  been  effective  and  un- 
flagging. I  know  I  speak  for  all  in  the  United 
Statea  Air  Force  when  I  expreas  appreciation 
for  everything  the  Air  Force  Association  bxM 
done,  and  Is  doing,  for  us. 

During  theee  past  twenty-five  yean.  In  the 
process  ot  acciirately  portraying  aerospace 
capabllltlea  and  doctrtne.  the  Air  Force  Aaso- 
elation  has  consistently  shown  a  ocmpre- 
henslve  understanding  and  awareneas  of  the 
overall  defense  needs  and  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

If  ever  such  an  awareness  were  needed  in 
this  country,  it  is  now.  Aa  the  world  has 
grown  more  complex,  aa  America  in  general 
and  the  American  military  in  particular  have 
been  indelibly  marked  by  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  aa  we  have  begun  to  put  to- 
gether the  forces  and  plans  needed  to  sup- 
part  a  strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence,  there 
have  arisen  many  differing  points  of  view 
about  what  is  happening  now  and  what  ac- 
tions we  can  and  should  take. 

One  point  of  view  sees  this  aa  a  time  when 
the  United  Statea  itf  completely  withdrawing 
from  the  world;  another  views  the  U.S.  as 
solidly  encamped  around  the  world  like  Ro- 
man Legions. 

One  view  hold  that  the  strategic  forces  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  already  capable  of  so  much  destruc- 
tion that  there  is  no  point  in  spending  any 
more  mf^ney  In  this  area:  another  suggests 
that  we  can  maintain  a  strategic  deterrent 
with  fewer  than  our  three  current  strategic 
forces. 

Finally,  because  of  pressing  internal  needs, 
one  view  sees  current  military  sjjendlng  as 
outrageously  high  In  relation  to  domestic 
spending;  another  because  of  infiation,  ob- 
serves that  current  military  budgets  are  low 
in  relation  to  pest  defense  spending. 

There  is  always  a  potential  hazard  when 
views  are  presented  without  relationship  to 
the  total  problem.  These  views  are  especially 
dangerous.  In  my  Judgment,  because  they 
are  often  put  forth  as  guides  to  national  se- 
curity with  such  sincerity  and  good  Inten- 
tions that  they  gain  a  credibility  which  they 
may  not  deserve. 

I  have  zeroed  In  on  defense  spending,  atra- 
teglc  forces,  and  military  basing  for  good 
reaaons.  First,  there  currently  seems  to  be 
more  discussion  and  more  oonfualon  about 
these  areas  than  about  any  other. 


Seoocid,  American  aecurtty  and  the  secur- 
ity of  our  allies  directly  depends  on  what 
htap^aoB  In  these  areas. 

Most  of  you  are  w«Il-tnformed  about  de- 
fense and  military  maitters  in  this  country. 
Tou  have  got  to  be  to  do  your  Job.  Aa  a  leault, 
you  spwnd  a  good  p«at  of  your  time  reading 
defense  related  artlclea  and  reporta.  And  you 
are  subjected  to  quite  a  few  speeches  on  the 
topic.  Many  of  you  retaliate  by  making  a  few 
apeechea  yourselves. 

How  often  in  the  past  few  years  have  you 
heard  someone  say  that  current  defenae 
spending  Is  such  and  such  a  percent  of  the 
total  federal  budget;  that  we  are  now  spend- 
ing so  many  more  (or  less)  bUlion  dollars  on 
defenae  than  on  domestic  programs? 

Or:  Because  of  infiation.  the  debars  in  this 
year's  D6D  budget  are,  in  terms  of  buytnts 
power,  lower  than  any  budget  since  FY  62  or 
64  or  whenever? 

There  is  nothing  inaccurate  about  such 
statements.  They  are  legitimate  ways  of  de- 
scribing defease  spending.  But  that  is  the 
point.  They  are  descriptions  of  this  coun- 
try's defense  budget,  not  prescriptUmt  for 
what  we  spend  on  defense. 

There  is  no  sacrosanct  relation  that  de- 
fense spending  must  keep  from  year  to  year 
with  previous  budgets  or  with  domeatlc 
spending.  The  long  pole  In  the  defenae  tent 
la  our  potential  adveraarias  capabilities. 

People  must  understand  that  the  requeate 
for  funds  flist  submitted  by  each  of  the  aerv- 
ices  and  then  combined  into  the  overall  de- 
fenae budget  are  based  on  the  threat  coupled 
with  our  defense  poltclea  for  defending 
against  the  threat.  Right  now  that  threat  is 
greater  than  any  ever  faced  by  tbe  United 
States. 

Our  defense  spending  should  be  based  on 
what  we  need  to  deter  potential  aggressor 
capabilities  from  being  used  against  us  or  to 
overcome  them  If  they  are. 

Granted,  as  a  result  of  SALT  or  for  some 
other  reasons,  the  threat  eotild  be  reduced 
and  there  could  be  a  cutback  in  potential 
enemy  forces.  If  so,  we  could  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

And.  if  such  a  situation  does  occur,  the 
request  for  military  spending  will  be  deter- 
mined, as  It  Is  now.  by  what  we  need  to 
counter  the  threat  to  this  country.  Very 
likely  In  the  near  and  long  term  future  the 
number  one  priority  for  the  American  mili- 
tary will  continue  to  be  the  deterrence  of 
strategic  nuclear  war. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  with  in- 
creasing costs  and  other  Inflationary  trends 
and  numerous  domestic  programs  crying  for 
support,  many  in  the  nation  are  in  a  mood 
to  listen  to  anyone  who  hais  a  proposal  to  re- 
duce defense  8p>endlng.  One  proposal  often 
heard  is  that  we  don't  need  land-based  mis- 
siles, sea-based  missiles,  and  manned  bomb- 
ers. Since  the  issue  concerns  nothing  less 
than  our  future  national  security,  let's  be 
somewhat  discriminating  before  we  take  our 
savings — If  any — and  run. 

The  United  States  fundamental  phlloaophy 
and  strategy  is  to  deter  war.  Our  forces  and 
policies  are  designed  to  keep  war  from  hap- 
pening by  making  the  cost  of  war  to  an  ag- 
gressor greater  than  his  poasible  galna.  The 
deterring  effect  of  our  forces  must  wcM'k  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  uncertainties  which 
might  exist  in  a  crisis.  Some  examples  of  the 
uncertainties  we  face  In  structuring  our 
strategic  forcee  are: 

The  future  capabllltlea  of  hoatlle  nations 
and  their  Intentions; 

The  ways  a  war  could  begin; 

The  performance  of  our  weapons  In 
combat;  and 

Tbe  tasks  we  may  be  asked  to  perfonn. 

Because  of  these  and  other  uneertalntlea, 
tbe  United  States  rellea  on  a  mizad  foroe  of 
manned  bombers,  land  and  aea-baaad  mla- 
sllea  known  as  tbe  strategic  Triad. 

Bach   system   has    unique    strong   points 


which  provide  muttial  support  against 
either  technological  or  military  surprise. 
Technologically,  the  aurrlval  of  bombers  and 
the  alert  submartne  force  U  tnaenatttve  to 
missile  CEPs;  therefore,  bombers  and  the 
alert  submarine  taroo  provide  assurance 
against  a  crippling  first-strike  agatnat  otir 
land-based  missiles  in  case  of  a  break- 
through in  missile  CEPs. 

Bombers  and  land-based  missiles  being 
Insensitive  to  antisubmarine  warfare  pro- 
vide assurance  against  a  breakthrough  In 
anti-submarine  warfare.  Bomber  survival 
however  is  dependent  on  adequate  time 
between  warning  of  an  incoming  missile  and 
safe  escape  from  its  airfield.  Thus,  sea-baaed 
missilea  and  land-based  mlasllea  provide 
assurance  against  a  breakthrough  In  negat- 
ing our  warning  system. 

Militarily — the  Triad  compounds  and 
complicates  enemy  offensive  and  defensive 
problems  and  provides  enough  flexibility  to 
respond  to  nuclear  war  or  provocation  below 
a  general  nuclear  exchange.  Offenaively,  an 
aggreasor's  attempt  to  destroy  all  elementa 
of  the  Triad  at  the  same  time  would  fall 
because  even  the  best  poasible  attack  would 
provide  considerable  warning  to  at  least  two 
elements  and  allow  a  substantial  force  to 
retaliate. 

Defensively — a  mix  of  bombers  and  mis- 
siles tasks  enemy  defenses  to  defend  against 
both.  Thus,  a  TTiiT  of  forces  on  our  part 
makes  an  enemy  spend  considerably  more  to 
get  a  certain  level  of  defense.  To  put  It 
another  way,  for  a  given  enemy  expenditure 
on  defense,  the  U.S.  does  not  need  as  many 
forces  to  do  the  Job  as  we  would  if  our 
forces  were  either  all  bombers  or  all  missilea. 

Because  of  tbe  global  nature  of  our 
economic  and  political  Interests,  the  de- 
terrence requirement  Is  not  so  narrow  that 
a  U.S.  homeland  defense  strategy  alone  is 
sufficient.  Deterrence  of  attacks  on  our 
allies,  as  well  as  on  UJB.  deployed  strategic 
and  general  purpose  forces,  requires  appro- 
priate and  credible  responses.  Wlthm  the 
Triad,  any  projective  aggressor  will  see  that 
our  forces  include  both  protection  against 
surprise  attack  and  a  cspabillty  to  fight  at 
many  levels  of  war.  For  tbe  foreseeable 
future,  the  Triad  will  provide  the  U.8.  with 
a  credible  strategic  deterrent,  provided  we 
maintain  the  viability  of  each  leg. 

In  a  period  of  near  strategic  parity  and  ac- 
celerated technological  mocnentvmi  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Soviets,  the  virtues  of  the  Triad 
become  even  more  Important.  It  is  the  syner- 
gistic effect  of  all  three  elements  of  the  Triad 
which  adds  assurance  against  the  kinds  of 
uncertainties  we  face  in  structiulng  our 
strategic  fcurces.  Aseurance  after  all  Ls  reaUy 
the  same  of  the  strategic  game,  now  more 
than  ever  before. 

As  part  of  our  determination  to  deter  con- 
flict at  lower  levels,  or  if  such  conflict  does 
occur,  to  insure  It  does  not  escalate  to 
strategic  nuclear  war,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently stations  clT,  ground  and  naval  units 
at  bases  around  the  world. 

Wherever  it  is  in  omt  national  Interest  to 
deter  war — whether  accomplished  by  land, 
sea,  or  air  forces — there  will  be  a  T«quirement 
for  a  system  of  main  operating  bases  outside 
the  CONUS  Any  limitations  of  this  require- 
ment affect  all  our  military  forces.  Naturally, 
my  direot  concern  Is  with  air  bases. 

I  know  some  people  suggest  that  political 
constraints  during  a  crisis  will  not  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  use  bases  In  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  nations.  Again  this  challenge  must  be 
considered  In  llg>»t  of  the  total  picture. 

The  technical  argiunent  Is  that  base  rights 
will  not  be  granted.  But  It  must  be  obvious 
that  any  nation  desiring  the  aaslstance  of  the 
United  States  wUl  roaJu  bases  available 

Our  overseas  bases  fan  into  two  categories : 
Tboaa  with  f<»ces  praaant  24  hours  a  day. 
every  day  of  the  year  and  thoae  which  serve 
as  a  resupply  and  staging  location  to  allow 
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the  unlU  It  supports  to  op«f«te  elsewhere. 
Our  klllM  who  dally  Uc»  potmatial  aggreeslAn 
from  liurge,  nelghlxinnK  foroM,  racb  m  |n 
Kurop*  or  Kor»&,  ant  MpMUlly  wnsltlTe  to 
tbla  dUtrerenoe.  Oonsequantly.  in  some  vcp> 
of  th«  world,  wher«  our  lnt«reat  Is  vital.  In- 
place  forces  sre  required  as  tangible  eviden^ 
of  the  depth  of  our  oommltment. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  strategy  bks 
worlLed.  Wben  in  the  face  of  serious  eztercpd 
aggression  to  oxur  allies  we  have  made 
commitments  and  have  underwritten  the 
commitments  by  garrisoning  ground  and 
units  In  the  sovereignty  of  our  ally,  the 
has  been  no  aggression.  NATO  and  poet-19f 
Korea  are  cases  In  point.  i 

In  other  areas  the  assurance  of  our  assist- 
ance is  enough  to  deter  aggression  and  ve 
rely  on  our  world-wide  mobility  capability 
as  proof  that  we  can,  In  fact,  provide  asslat- 
ance  quickly  when  necessary. 

The  Air  Force  Is  enhancing  Its  world-wl(Ie 
employment  capability.  For  example,  we  ha^e 
demonstratad  our  bare  base  capability  a«d 
can  adapt  It  to  a  wide  range  of  circumstances. 

intimately,  the  location  of  our  forces  lis 
determined  by  the  location,  type,  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  threat  we  must  counter  to  avt- 
cessfuUy  deter  war. 

I've  talked  about  defense  spending,  stra- 
tegic force  mU  and  military  basing  and  I  ke^p 
ending  up  on  the  same  note:  the  threat. 
Typical  military  thinking,  you  say.  Tou  ijet 
it  is. 

Determination  of  bow  much  we  request. 
what  kinds  of  forces  we  need,  and  wh^re 
those  forces  are  located  has  got  to  be  ba 
on   the  threat.  This  will   remain  as  fund 
mental  to  our  defense  planning  In  the  f uti 
as  It  has  been  In  the  past. 

I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  sh^e 
my  thoughts  with  you  and  look  forward  to 
visiting  with  many  of  you  during  the  Re- 
mainder of  the  conference. 
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LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  t^e 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  been  holdl|ig 
hearings  on  S.  1861  and  S.  2259,  the  F41r 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1971. 
These  hearings,  wtalch  have  been  exten- 
sive, have  Included  discussions  and  testi- 
mony of  S.  1861  on  the  restaurant  Indus- 
try, particularly  the  provisions  of  8.  isil. 
which  would  eliminate  the  tip  credit,  t|ie 
exemption  from  coverage  of  retail  aiid 
services  establishments  that  gross  imqer 
$250,000  annually,  and  the  overtime  ex- 
emption currently  applicable  to  hotel 
and  restaurant  employees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  <>n 
Labor,  I  have  received  from  the  Hotel 
ti  Restaurant  Employees  it  Bartenders 
International  Union,  a  resolution  on 
this  subject,  passed  at  their  recent  coh- 
ventlon. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjie 
Record,  as  follows:  | 

Fan  Labok  SraNDAxos  Act 

Wherecys,  America's  working  poor  need  de- 
cent Jobs  with  good  wa^ee.  and  deserve  a 
living  wage  rather  than  government  welf«« 
pkayments,  mai  are  entitled  to  eai  adequate 
Income  to  support  themselves  and  their  faiAl- 
Ilea,  and 

Whereas,  the  Fair  Laibor  Standards  Act 
reoogniaad  thJa  right  from  Its  Inception  but 
has  unfairly  dlacrtjnln*ted  agailnst  the 
workera  In  the  Hotel  axKl  ReeteTirant  Indits- 
trles  by  excluding  them  from  receiving  pte- 
mliim  paiy  for  overtln>e   work,  and,   futh^. 


by  eroding  the  nMager  minimum  vage  paid 
with  unwairantad  deductlona  and  deviation* 
from  that  wage,  and 

WlMraas,  theae  deductions  exist  mAlnly  for 
tba  ooEwenlanoe  of  the  etnpiloyan  in  this  bu- 
Uon  dollar  laduBtry,  and  meala  and  lodging 
are  provided  in  order  that  workers  may  be 
available  and  preaent  to  serve  customers  as 
reqvUred,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  wag« 
workers  are  entitled  to  receive  under  law,  and 

Whereas,  an  "allowance"  for  tlpa  is  groaaly 
unfair  and  discriminatory,  slnoe  tlpa  vary 
greatly  from  eartabllahment  to  establishment 
and  vary  aooordlng  to  time  factor*.  Tips 
should  not  be  a  reason  why  employers  shoxild 
be  permitted  to  pay  sub-standard  wages,  and 

Whereas,  an  allowanoe  for  svuch  mreals  as  a 
deduction  from  the  mlnlnmm  wage  la  grcosly 
dlaonmlnatory  amd  such  meals  are  not  even 
oonsldared  Inootne  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Bmrployees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union  In  oomventlon  aasemifaled  urge  the 
Oongreae  of  the  United  States  to  delete  all 
provlslOBa  that  persrft  employers  to  dlscrlml- 
DSbte  against  hotel  and  restatirant  employees. 
and  be  It  further 

ReeolTed,  that  we  urge  the  Oongreea  to 
anwtnd  the  l«w  to  Insure  that  all  workers  be 
guaranteed  the  prevailing  minimum  wage, 
and  be  It  finally 

Reaolved,  th*t  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tranamltted  to  the  jnajority  leaders  of  the 
Seottte  and  House  of  Representatives,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Hoiise  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Oommlttee.  the  AFL-dO. 
and  to  the  preea  and  all  media. 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  its  unannounced  attacks 
of  painful  crises  is  estimated  to  seriously 
affect  100,000  black  Americans.  All  told. 
2  million  black  people  in  this  coimtry  are 
believed  to  be  "carriers"  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait.  But,  shamefully,  like  mo&t  other 
things  that  only  affect  blacks,  little  has 
been  done  to  change  or  improve  life  for 
sickle  cell  sufferers. 

However,  it  now  appears  that  due  to 
the  inspiration  provided  by  researches 
like  Howard  University's  Dr.  Roland  B. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Angela  Ferguson,  long 
sought  after  help  may  soon  be  delivered 
to  produce  well  deserved  treatment,  re- 
search, and  education  programs  in  the 
battle  against  sickled  blood. 

Later  this  week,  I  intend  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tttn- 
NiY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  to  introduce  leg- 
islation authorizing  $25  million  each  year 
for  3  years  to  support  sickle  cell  assist- 
ance projects.  The  prop>osed  legislation 
will  provide  Federal  grants  for  hospitals, 
medical  centers,  and  local  health  depart- 
ments to  establish  sickle  cell  programs. 
It  also  encourages  the  development  of  as- 
slstfince  programs  in  Federal  health 
agencies  like  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  include  sickle  cell  de- 
tection and  treatment  procedures  in  their 
ongoing  programs. 

Black  physicians  and  their  patients 
have  been  struggling  with  the  pain  and 
exasperation  of  Inadequate  treatment 
facilities  for  sickle  cell  anemia  for  de- 
cades. Their  efforts  in  terms  of  public 
education  and  awareness  programs,  hiave 
been  most  recently  aided  by  the  forma- 


tion of  parent  groups  that  have  emerged 
to  offer  comfort  to  other  bewildered 
families  of  sickle  cell  victims. 

At  the  same  time,  the  black  press  has 
Joined  the  campaign  against  the  drecw) 
effects  of  sickling.  Ebony  magazine  offers 
in  its  October  1971,  issue  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  sickle  cell  anemia 
problem.  Physicians,  parents,  students, 
volunteers,  and  prominent  athletic  stars 
are  mentioned  by  Ebony  as  the  principal 
workers  in  the  fight  against  this  crip- 
pling killer. 

I  believe  the  presentation  made  by 
Ebony  magazine  warrants  the  attention 
of  this  Senate,  because  it  clearly  sets 
forth  the  demanding  challenge  of  com- 
bating a  health  crisis  that  has  for  too 
long  suffered  neglect  and  indifference  be- 
cause it  dos  not  affect  America's  majority 
population. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Counterattack  on  a 
KUler."  published  in  the  October  1971 
issue  of  Ebony  magazine,  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Finally  the  Blacks  Are 
Pacing  the  Pacts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COCNTBUTTACK  ON  A  Kn.i.Bi:   Blackb  Fuht 

To    End    Tkagic    Toix    of    Sicklx    Cnx 

Anucia 

Oo  to  any  hospital  frequented  by  blacks 
and  you  will  see  them  there.  But  It  will  be 
hard.  If  not  impossible,  for  you  to  distin- 
guish the  sickle  cell  anemia  patients  from 
others.  Some  will  be  skinny,  with  drawn 
faces  and  yellow  eyes.  Others  wUl  be  fat. 
(Some  will  wear  the  bandages  from  recent 
surgery  on  damaged  bones  or  Internal  or- 
gans. Others  will  seem  completely  healthy 
except  perhaps  for  a  look  of  fear  or  resigna- 
tion In  their  eyes.  Because  sickle  cell  anemia 
\isually  kills  early,  most  patients  you  see  wUl 
be  children  or  young  adults. 

The  one  thing  they  wUI  all  have  In  com- 
mon is  the  memory  of  excruciating  pain. 
Those  who  are  in  the  hospital  are  there 
usually  because  they  have  undergone  a  re- 
cent "crisis" — many  of  the  red  cells  In  their 
blood  have  changed  In  shape  from  fat  dough- 
nuts to  elongated  sickles  which  have 
clumped  together  to  cut  off  blood  circula- 
tion In  knees,  ankles,  shoulders,  stomach, 
brain  or  other  areas.  The  patients'  bodies 
have  become  cramped  and  contorted  with 
pain  until,  mercifully,  they  have  perhaps 
lost  consclousneaa. 

The  genetic  abnormality  that  causes  ale* 
kllng  (it  occurs  mainly  In  black  people, 
and  far  less  frequently  in  Italians.  Qreeks 
and  other  peoples  living  around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea)  may  at  one  time  have  been 
beneficial.  Sickled  cells  resist  malaria,  and 
persons  who  had  them  may  have  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  survival  during  malaria  epi- 
demics that  have  ravaged  African  popula- 
tions. But  today.  Its  possible  usefulness  gone, 
sickle  cell  anemia  remains  a  torturer  and 
klUer  of  blacks,  a  dread  disease  against  which 
America's  black  communities  are  mounting  a 
cou  nteroffenslve. 

Sixty  yean  have  passed  since  slokle  oeJl 
anemia  was  first  identified  and  dlagnond, 
but  it  la  only  in  the  recent  past  thai  muab 
headway  htaa  been  made  in  oontroUlng  It. 
Much  of  the  reeearoh  done  to  cooxbat  the 
dlaeaae  has  been  performed  by  black  doc- 
tors In  acrapa  of  time  stolen  from  their 
overburdened  praotlcee. 

Thorugh  It  had  long  been  known  that  alck- 
Ung  occurred  in  blood  cells  that  contain  leas 
than  normal  oxygen,  it  was  not  until  1MB 
tbat  a  young  black  Air  Faroe  lieutenant  at 
Tuakegee  Air  Force  Baae,  Dr.  Alllaon  B.  Han- 
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derson.  did  tha  first  studies  of  the  affect  of 
high  altitude  on  Uack  pllota.  He  chowwl  than 
that  apparsatly  liaatthy  young  black  m«n 
who  had  alcklad  oalls  in  their  blood  might 
expertenca  Murred  vlaton  and  confuaUm  un- 
der certain  ocadlttOQa.  Tbeae  man  had  sickle 
oaU  "trait" — tba*  U,  aaoh  had  raoelvMl  trom 
one  of  hU  parents  a  gene  that  caused  some 
of  hU  blood  to  sickle.  Black  doctors  have 
urged  for  a  long  time  that  black  armed  aearr- 
ice  recruits  be  given  teste  for  slckUng  along 
with  the  other  tests  that  are  administered 
When  they  enter,  'nie  need  for  this  was  em- 
phsolfled  atrongly  last  year  when  four  21- 
year-old  Aimy  recruits  lost  consdoiuaneas 
dxirlng  atrenuous  baaic  tnainlng  at  4,000  feet 
altitude,  and  later  died.  All  four  were  found 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  sickling  in  their 
blood. 

"About  one  in  every  10  American  Macks 
oarrlee  the  trait,"  aays  Dr.  Roland  B.  Soott, 
a  Howard  University  profeasor  who  has  re- 
searched the  disease  more  than  20  years. 
"Moat  of  these  carrlws  have  very  little  sick- 
ling In  their  blood  and  have  no  trouble  from 
it  all  during  their  Uvea.  But  if  two  trait  car- 
riers marry  and  have  children,  they  can  ex- 
pect one  out  of  four  of  their  children  to 
have  the  aever«  disease  which  we  call  sickle 
cell  anemia" 

At  preaent,  there  Is  no  cure  for  sickle  oeU 
anemia.  Treatment  consists  mainly  In  cradle- 
to-grave  care  to  avoid  crlsea,  and  in  relieving 
the  pain  and  damage  from  crises  when  they 
occur.  No  drug  has  yet  been  proven  to  con- 
trol the  disease  permanently  without  produc- 
ing HI  side  effecte.  Some  doctors  say  the  only 
way  to  eradloate  the  disease  Is  to  "starve"  it 
of  vlotims — tbat  is,  make  sure  no  mora  chil- 
dren are  bom  who  carry  the  trait.  "We  don't 
tell  people  with  the  tialt  not  to  marry  and 
have  Children,"  says  Dr.  Peggy  Alaup,  who 
treates  patients  at  Sydenham  Hoepttal's 
sickle  cell  anemia  clinic  in  Barlecn.  "BiA  we 
want  them  to  know  beforehand  what  the 
chances  are  of  their  children  having  the  dis- 
ease, and  what  It  will  mean  for  their  lives." 

FiNALLT,  Blacks  Abk  Faciko  tux  Facts 

Whan  Nathaniel  Murray  was  bom  in  1917, 
few  doctcMv  had  heard  of  sickle  cell  anemlft — 
and  fewer  oared.  One  doctor  near  Peiry.  Fla., 
where  Murray's  family  lived,  advised  Mur- 
ray's mother  to  let  the  underweight,  pain- 
racked  child  die  because,  said  the  doctor, 
"his  bones  are  soft.  He  won't  live  long  any- 
way." 

For  Murray  those  early  years  were  the  be- 
ginning of  a  life  of  chronic  pain  accentuated 
at  tiroes  by  excruciating  agonies.  Sometimes 
his  stomach  would  swell  until  he  thought 
It  woxUd  burst.  "The  doctors  thought  I  h€id 
gas,"  he  says.  "They  told  me  to  walk  around 
swinging  my  arms.  Sometimes  I  would  walk 
80  much  that  I  would  get  tired  and  be  walk- 
ing In  my  sleep  almost.  I  learned  to  dull  the 
pain  a  little  by  putting  two  pillows  on  the 
bed  and  lying  on  them  for  hours,  just  star- 
ing." It  was  not  until  he  was  21  and  his  fam- 
ily had  moved  to  Pittsburgh  that  an  ex- 
ploratory op^^tlon  showed  that  his  spleen 
bad  burst,  a  common  result  of  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

To  the  loneliness  of  his  teen  years,  during 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  play  with  his 
healthy  sisters  and  schoolmates,  was  added 
the  frustration  of  an  adult  Ufe  in  which  he 
was  "determined  to  stay  off  welfare"  but 
failed  in  job  after  Job  because  of  sheer  in- 
ability to  stand  the  physical  demands.  "No- 
body could  tell  me  what  to  do  to  avoid  getting 
sick.  And  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  make 
enough  money  even  to  take  care  of  the  medi- 
cal expenses,"  he  says.  "I  know  how  hard  Ufe 
can  be  for  people  with  this  dlnase.  "niat's 
what  Inspired  me  to  try  to  start  this  society." 

Last  year,  with  the  help  of  community 
groups  and  doctors.  Murray  orgaaiaed  the 
Sickle  OeU  Society,  Inc..  In  Pittaburgh.  Strug- 
gling on  a  budget  compoaed  of  smaU  grants 
and   oontrlbutloos,   its   members    (most  of 


whom  are  dekle  oall  anemia  victims)  operate 
a  round -tbe-cloOk  service  for  victims  and 
their  families.  They  seek  out  sotvoes  of  low 
coat  miedloal  suppUes  and  appllancea,  ooun- 
wA  parente  on  problems  they  and  their  chil- 
dren can  expect  to  face,  present  educational 
programa  to  oonvlnoe  people  to  have  them- 
selvea  tested  for  the  trait  and  rHaname,  and 
round  up  blood  donors. 

The  Pltteiburgh  group  Is  one  of  many  that 
have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  in  dtles  with 
large  black  communities.  One  of  the  largest, 
the  Foundation  for  Research  cmd  Education 
In  Sickle  Cell  Disease,  based  In  New  York 
City,  was  instrumental  In  setting  up  In  a 
city  hospital  the  first  of  five  centers  devoted 
exclusively  to  treatmant  of  sickle  cell  an- 
emia. Ttie  Foundation  has  given  free  blood 
tests  to  thousands  of  children  In  Head  Start 
centers,  and  to  passersby  on  ghetto  streets. 
lU  executive  director,  Diac  Campbell,  ao- 
knowledgea  that  efforts  so  far  are  small  com- 
pared to  the  great  need.  "But."  he  says,  "at 
least  blacks  are  realizing  we  have  to  fight 
this  thing  out  ounelvee." 

Some  aid  may  come  through  the  efforts 
of  Pltteburgh  Pirates'  home  run  hitter  Willie 
StargeU  who  Is  organizing  black  athletes 
Into  a  foundation  to  raise  money  to  fight 
sickle  cell  anemia.  The  funds  they  ralae  wUl 
be  channeled  into  research. 


THE     HIGH     COURT:     A     TIME     OF 
WEAKNESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Simday,  September  26, 
1971,  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
High  Court:  A  Time  of  Weakness," 
written  by  Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor 
of  law  and  editor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Review  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
his  article.  Professor  Kurland  depicts 
with  eloquence  the  characteristics  of 
those  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  ac- 
quire the  status  of  greatness. 

Incidentally,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
staUng  my  conviction  that  Philip  Kur- 
land possesses  the  qualifications  de- 
scribed by  him  through  quotations  frxxn 
Judge  Learned  Hand  and  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  and  that  he  would  go  down 
in  history  as  an  outstanding  Supreme 
Court  Justice  if  any  Presid^it  possesses 
the  wisdom  to  nominate  him  for  such  a 
post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Kurland's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJectiOTi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  High  Couxt:  A  Tuck  or  Wkaxmibs 
(By  PhUlp  B.  Kurland) 

"And  so  the  great  man  la  gone."  This  was 
Justice  Brandels'  response  to  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "And  ao  the 
great  men  are  gone."  This  must  be  the  re- 
sponse to  the  news  that  both  Justice  Black 
and  Justice  Harlan  have  departed  the  court. 
For  it  was  these  two  Justloee  who,  in  raoent 
yeara,  assiuned  the  mantles  of  Intellectual 
leaders  of  the  court.  And,  even  in  the  Age  of 
Aquarius,  Intellect  Is  the  stuff  of  wlxloh  Su- 
preme Court  Justloea  are  made. 

Tbat  the  resignations  of  two  Jucttcea  whoM 
Judgments  ware  so  often  in  oonlllot  aboold 
deprive  the  court  of  the  same  quality  will 
seem  strange  only  to  those  who  measure  votes 
and  not  reasons,  who  are  ocmcemed  with  ends 
but  not  means.  For  Blade  and  Harlan,  aa  for 
their  great  jn  edeueaaota.  the  obUgaUon  of  a 
high  court  Judge  was  to  readva  tba  lasoas 
brought  to  tham  only  after  raeognliting  and 
dealing  with  the  complexities  of  the  problems 
and  not  by  Ignoring  tbam. 


No  matter  who  thalr  replaoemanta  might 
be,  the  Supreme  Court  la  Ukaly  to  ba  a  aadly 
dabtlltatad  Institution  for  sotne  tlma  to  ooma. 
For  history  haa  mada  It  olaar  that  graat  ]ua- 
tloaa  are  made,  pot  bom;  that  aipartanoa  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  Itself  a  naoeaaary 
though  not  a  aufflciant  condition  for  Judicial 
emlnenoa;  that  it  takes  Uma  tor  any  new  h>- 
polntaa,  however  vast  his  prior  judicial  vcp^ 
rienca,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  ohalVengaa 
that  inhere  in  the  Job.  No  leas  accomplUhart 
Justices  than  Char  lea  Evans  Hughes  and 
Bob«-t  H.  Jackson  have  given  personal  taatl- 
mony  that  they  felt  inadequate  to  tiielr  task 
during  their  periods  of  i4>prentlceahlp. 

The  court,  then,  would  seem  to  be  moving 
into  a  condition  unfortunately  similar  to  that 
which  resulted  wben  the  Sooaevalt  Court  un- 
der Stone  was  transmuted  into  the  Truman 
Court  under  Vinson.  Indeed,  conditions  are 
worse.  For  during  the  Truman  period  the 
court  had  the  strengths  of  Hugo  Black  and 
Felix  Frankfurter  and  Robert  Jackson.  Tliere 
is  none  left  on  the  present  covirt  to  carry  the 
same  traditions  of  greatness.  Unless  Justices 
Stewart  and  White,  both  of  whom  have  the 
potential,  emerge  from  the  shadows  to  lead 
the  court  In  Justifying  Its  conclusions  by  ade- 
quate reasons,  the  court  may  disintegrate 
Into  a  purely  political  body  whose  decisions 
are  merely  euphemistic  expressions  of  par- 
tisan pref  ereujes. 

It  has  been  aaid,  and  It  Is  true,  that  Jus- 
tices often  have  a  way  of  growing  Into  their 
Jobs.  Justice  Black  was  himself  an  example  ot 
that  phenomenon.  Unfortunately,  thla  Is  ziot 
the  usual  pattern.  For  the  moat  part,  medi- 
ocrities appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  have 
remained  mediocrities.  To  appoint  a  smaU 
man.  with  the  h<q>e — ^It  certainly  cannot  be 
an  expectation — ^that  he  wlU  gain  staturs,  Is  a 
far  greater  rlak  than  the  appointment  of  a 
man  of  talents  who,  admittedly,  might 
squander  them  as  sooks  Justlcas  have  done. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  apoke  of  the  ap- 
propriate quallficatlona  of  a  great  Jurist.  He 
said:  "I  venture  to  believe  that  It  Is  as  Im- 
portant to  have  a  Judge.  caUed  upon  to  paas 
on  a  queatlon  of  constitutional  law,  to  have 
at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Acton 
and  Maitland,  with  Thucydidea,  Olhbcn  and 
Carlyle.  with  Homer.  Dante.  8hake^>eare  and 
MUton,  wltai  Machiav^i,  Montaigne  and 
RabelaU.  with  Plato.  Baocm.  Hume  and  Kant, 
as  with  the  books  which  have  specifically 
been  written  cm  the  subject.  For  such  matten 
everjrthlng  turns  up>on  the  spirit  in  which  he 
amiroaohes  the  queatlona  before  him.  The 
words  he  must  construe  are  empty  uwbhwIh 
into  v^ich  he  can  pour  nearly  anything  he 
will.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  of  thlstlee,  nor 
supply  Institutions  from  Judges  whose  out- 
look U  limited  by  parish  or  class.  They  m\|rt 
be  aware  that  there  are  before  them  more 
than  verbal  problems;  more  than  final  solu- 
tions cast  in  gensralizations  of  universal  wp- 
pllcabUlty.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  chang- 
ing social  tansiona  In  every  society  which 
make  It  an  organism;  which  demand  new 
schemata  of  atUvptatlaci;  which  wiU  dlsruptt 
It,  if  rigidly  confined."  Such  a  Judge  as  Hand 
preecnbed  was  John  Marshall  Harlan. 

FetU  Ftankfurter,  too,  spoks  many  tlmea 
to  the  queatlon  of  what  makes  the  great 
jurist.  On  one  occasion  he  aald:  "Human 
society  keeps  changing.  Needa  emerge,  flnt 
vaguely  felt  and  uneiqMreased,  Imperceptibly 
gathering  etrength,  steadUy  tMocmlng  more 
and  mora  exigent,  generating  a  ftxoe  which, 
if  left  unheeded  and  dmled  naponae  ao  as  to 
■atlafy  the  Uxqnilse  behind  It  at  least  In  part, 
many  bunt  forth  with  an  Intensity  that 
exacts  nkore  than  reasonable  satisfaction. 
Law  aa  the  leqxmae  to  thoae  needa  Is  not 
merely  a  aystem  of  logical  dedi>otlona. 
thou^  oonalderatlona  of  logic  an  far  from 
Urelevant.  Law  pteeuppoese  aoddoglaal  wla- 
dom  aa  w«U  aa  logkal  unftMlag  .  .\k  judge 
wtaoae  pnoocupatlon  la  with  audi  matten 
afaoold  be  oompouitded  of  the  faculties  that 
are  dMnanded  of  the  historian  and  the  phi- 
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Botb  tlw  wtaXmnmntm  at  Hand  and 
fart«r  and  tb«  Judicial  oarMra  of  Black 
Barlan  attaat  tbat  to  talk  of  "atrlct 
atruetloolsts"  la  to  uaa  a  maaninglMa 
to  oorar  soma  dlflarant  orltarlon.  "nie  _ 
paoTlalana  ot  tha  Oonatltutton — iibeibar 
thay  ba  "due  prooaaa  of  Uw."  "eqijal  t)ro- 
taotton  at  tha  laws."  or  "prlTllegea  and  Im- 
munltlea  ot  dtlaanshlp,"  whetbar  tbey.  ara 
"cruel  and  unusual  ptinlshment,"  "abrldrtng 
the  freedom  at  qMech,  or  of  the  preaa.''  or 
"tha  right  to  a  apaedy  and  pubUo  trU*"— 
are  not  suaoaptibla  to  dictionary  deflnltton. 
Theaa  and  many  others  are  coDoepta  tiiat 
have  to  ba  adapted  to  each  new  developoiecit 
in  a  BwlfUy  changing  aodety.  It  la  their  Con- 
notations for  today,  not  their  denotatlorfi  of 
yesterday,  that  must  guide  the  Supcftma 
court  to  Its  decUlonB.  Anyone  who  aa^erta 
that  there  can  be  "atrlot  oonatructlon*  of 
the  Constitution  is  only  displaying  n«lfrete 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  role  of  the 
court  as  ita  espoaltar. 

For  some,  "strict  constructionist"  maans 
one  who  wishes  to  ret\im  to  the  rullnn  of 
an  earlier  era.  For  some,  "strict  construction- 
tot"  means  one  who  readily  Jumps  from  the 
premise  that  courts  cannot  by  thems4vas 
bring  about  social  change  to  the  concluflon 
that  courts  have  no  rtde  at  all  to  plaf  In 
bringing  about  social  change.  For  same, 
"strict  constructlonUt"  means  only  one  i^ho 
rejeota  the  concept  that  the  Constitution  to 
a  totally  plastic  document  to  be  fitted  to  the 
whims  of  the  justice  appointed  to  Interpret 
It.  In  short,  there  to  no  "atrlct  construction" 
ot  the  phrase  "strict  construction." 

What  ought  to  be  recognised  to  that.  In  a 
day  when  more  and  more  power  over  the  •ves 
and  fortunes  of  every  American  to  more  and 
more  concentrated  In  the  national  govern- 
ment— Indeed,  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  national  government — the  vital  roU  of 
the  court  to  to  protect  the  Individual  against 
the  Incuialons  of  the  Leviathan.  The  c^rt 
may  well  be  the  last  bulwark  of  freedoiti  as 
well  as  the  schoolmaster  of  the  nation  It 
would  behoove  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  hto  judicial  appolntm;»nts 
with  cognizance  of  the  Important  and  diffi- 
cult job  that  be  to  flUlng.  It  wo\ild  behoove 
a  President  to  rise  above  himself  and  notust^ 
the  appointments  for  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
tisan political  objectives. 

Alas,  It  has  been  too  seldom  true  In  the 
past,  and  It  to  not  likely  to  be  true  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,  that  quality  wUl  be  the  «nly 
measiue  of  the  men  chosen  for  the  high 
court.  It  matters  little  whether  the  new  Jus- 
tices will  vote  the  way  their  predecessors  ttld. 
It  matters  much  that  tbey  will  perform  their 
task  In  a  way  that  will  preserve  the  maj^ty 
of  the  law,  for  "law  alone  saves  a  society 
from  being  rent  by  Internecine  strife  or  r«led 
by  mere  brute  power  however  disguised." 

And  BO.  as  clerics  who  were  divines  before 
they  became  polttlclans  used  to  say:  "Lat  ua 
pray." 


POLLUTION   CONTROL  LOANS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  an  amendment  authoriz- 
ing Icoig-term  low-interest  Federal  loBns 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  small  biislneas  Anns  Itiat 
would  suffer  serious  adverse  econotnlc 


effecte  In  meeting  water  poUntkn  oon- 
trol  ■tandards.  The  propoaia  would 
amend  8.  523,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  S.  523  la 
now  being  ocnsldered  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  enable  small  firms  which  could 
otherwise  continue  to  compete  In  the 
markeU>lace  to  meet  pollution  contrcd 
standards  without  being  placed  in 
financial  Jeopardy. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  we  need  not  sacrifice  either  en- 
vironmental standards  or  otherwise 
healthy  business  ventures  in  order  to 
achieve  clean  water. 

This  measure  would  restrict  the  loans 
to  small  businesses  as  defined  under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  It  is  already  evident 
that  the  greatest  impact  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  spending  will  be  on  the  small 
Independent  firm  without  readily  avail- 
able capital  resources. 

The  amendment  is  bcwed  on  a  s1mllft.r 
propceal  I  Introduced  in  1966  as  one  of 
a  comprehensive  package  of  pollution 
control  bills.  It  authorizes  an  $800  mil- 
lion loan  program  and  allows  up  to  20 
years  for  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  only 
interest  on  the  locuu — which  could  be  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  firm's 
c(»istruction  of  a  needed  pollution  c(hi- 
trol  facility  on  $2  milllcn — would  be  tliat 
necessary  to  cover  the  loan's  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  measure  propoaes  that  the  loan 
program  be  administered  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Iwsed  on 
the  EPA's  responslbUlty  among  other 
things  for  the  Federal  water  quality  pro- 
gram. 

Strict  safeguards  are  provided  In  the 
measure  to  assure  that  the  loans  can  be 
made  only  according  to  the  program's 
purpose  and  will  be  effective :  First,  facili- 
ties to  be  financed  by  the  loans  would 
have  to  be  certified  as  necessary  to  meet 
State  and  Federal  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. Second,  the  applicant  would 
be  required  to  show  that  without  a  loein. 
he  could  not  meet  pollution  control 
standards  and  continue  to  operate,  and 
that  with  the  loan,  he  actually  could. 

Furthermore,  an  applicant  would  have 
to  fully  disclose  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental information  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  EPA  Administrator  for  de- 
ciding whether  to  grant  the  loan. 

Also,  while  this  measure  provides  a 
loan  program  for  water  quali^  projects, 
because  it  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  water  quality  bill  which  amends 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  same  ai>proech  would  also  be  appro- 
priate for  air  quality  projects  required 
of  small  businesses  and  I  will  introduce 
a  similar  bill  to  the  Federal  air  quality 
laws  to  provide  tliis  loan  program. 

Although  current  Federal  studies  will 
provide  more  data,  the  evidence  Is  al- 
ready strong  that  any  econcnnlc  adversity 
that  may  result  from  environmental  con- 
trols will  hit  hardest  at  the  small  firm 
and  its  community  and  its  workers,  an 
element  already  being  squeezed  out  in 
the  cold  in  our  economy  by  the  persistent 
American  drive  for  bigness  at  any  price. 

For  instance,  in  a  1970  study  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  air  pc^utton  c(«tr(d8 


on  tbe  1.376  foundrtoB  tn  the  gray  iroii 
industry,  the  Natkmai  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Admlnlotratlon  learned  that  the 
larger  the  dae  of  the  flim,  the  mailer 
the  annual  coat  ol  pollution  oootzt^  as 
a  percent  of  profits  before  taxes. 

In  the  gray  iron  Industry,  the  study 
found  the  fuinual  cost  of  pollution  con- 
trols to  be  59  percent  oi  psofits  before 
taxes  for  the  small  flims— with  «  value 
of  casting  shipments  under  $0.5  million 
per  year — to  11  percent  for  relatively 
large  firms — rvalue  of  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion in  shipments. 

In  short,  the  NAPCA  study  cmcluded 
that  pollution  controls  would  weigh  more 
heavily  on  small  firms  in  this  industry 
than  <m  the  large  ones. 

Current  traids  would  only  increase 
this  dUndvantage,  tbey  added: 

It  would  appear  tha*  tha  growth  of  latger 
toondrtaa.  tb»  ralsfttve  Inoraaaa  In  castliig 
prtosa,  ttie  ralattv*  deoraasa  In  raw  m«terlala 
prksas,  and  Vh»  ineraaslng  proAt  and  capital 
abaraa  of  tha  industry  will  allow  larger  firms 
to  d]atstt>ute  tha  burden  at  air  poUutloo  con- 
trol mora  widely. 

Pollution  controls  are  critically  nec- 
essary. The  alternative  to  an  effective 
pollution  control  program  Is  a  massive 
environmental  disaster.  What  must  be 
recognized  Is  that  many  otherwise  viable 
small  businesses  cannot  afford  the  im- 
mediate cost  of  the  capital  Investment 
necessary  to  meet  tbe  pollution  control 
standards,  but  could  in  fact  manage  the 
pollution  c(Hitrol  costs  if  given  t2ie  bene- 
fit of  low-cosrt,  long-term  loans.  The  con- 
cept Is  not  new.  Perhaps  the  best  exam- 
ple of  a  remai^ably  successful  low-In- 
terest, long-term  loan  effort  is  the  Rural 
Electriflcatlon  Administration. 

When  tbe  otherwise  healthy  small  in- 
dependent firm  Is  forced  to  close,  the  tax 
base  of  the  community  is  further  weak- 
ened, and  workers  and  their  f  amllleB  are 
often  forced  back  Into  already  congested 
metropolitan  areas,  contributing  to  a 
spirallng  demand  for  services  from  al- 
ready strained  urban  resources.  Far  too 
frequently,  the  result  Is  not  only  a  tragic 
waste  of  human  resources,  but  a  further 
strike  against  our  ability  to  ever  restore 
tbe  quality  of  our  now-chaotic  environ- 
ment. 

Already,  this  covmtry  Is  confronted 
with  the  massive  consequences  of  the 
growing  cult  of  giantism  in  farming,  in 
Industry,  In  highway  programs.  In  our 
cities.  In  almost  every  facet  of  our  con- 
sumer society.  Pursued  In  the  name  of 
profit  and  a  supposed  computerlike  effi- 
ciency, the  cult  of  bigness  may  well  be- 
come mired  down  In  Its  own  weight, 
smothering  the  competition,  the  diver- 
sity, the  individual  partlclpatian  that  are 
fundamental  alms  of  the  quality  of  life 
for  which  this  country  has  always 
worked. 

The  alternative  to  such  incentives  as 
extending  pollution  control  loans  would 
be  waiving  strict  environmental  stand- 
ards where  economic  hardship  could  be 
shown.  But  the  approach  of  giving  vari- 
ances to  pc^ution  controls  based  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  has  long  ago  shown  itself 
to  be  a  risky  course:  All  too  often,  the 
variances  become  a  tool  used  by  power- 
ful pcdltlcal  Inteiwts  to  obtain  so  many 
exemptions  for  pollution  control  stand- 
ards and  timetables  on  the  flimsiest  of 
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pretenses  that  they  became  meaningless. 
In  abort,  with  variances,  exceptions  to 
pollution  cleanup  can  become  the  rule, 
meaning  further  tragic  delay  in  stop- 
ping tbe  destouctlon  of  our  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  pollution 
control  loans  proposed  in  this  measure, 
we  must  also  greatly  increase  Federal 
funding  for  the  upgrading  or  construc- 
tion of  municipal  waste  treatment  plants. 
Effective  treatment  at  this  key  source  Lb 
one  of  tbe  major  hurdles  to  our  national 
clean  water  goal,  and  yet,  with  cities  and 
States  already  staggering  imder  gigantic 
demands  for  all  services,  efficient  waste 
treatment  could  be  more  decades  away 
without  much  greater  Federal  support. 
Recently,  I  reintroduced  my  proposal  of 
5  years  ago  to  put  tbe  Federal  funding 
of  this  vital  part  of  the  water  quality 
effort  on  the  same  90-10  basis  as  our 
Interstate  Highway  System.  In  addition 
to  fulfilling  the  national  commitment  to 
water  quality,  this  step  could  be  as  effec- 
tive as  any  other  method  that  could  be 
devised  to  implement  the  tax  sharing 
concept  now  being  so  widely  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  90-10  proposal.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  Senate  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee's 
water  quality  legislation  would  Increase 
the  Federal  share  to  75  percent.  If  States 
contribute  15  percent,  totaling  90  per- 
cent Federal-State  aid,  certainly  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Also,  Incentives  to  recycle  wastes  In 
the  most  effective  manner  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  any  overall  attack  on  the  water 
pollution  problem,  and  in  this  regard,  it 
Is  heartening  to  see  that  In  the  water 
quality  bill  reported  by  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  waste  treatment 
management  plans  required  by  the  act 
shall  have  "as  a  first  priority,  recycling 
of  pollutants  and  the  reclamation  of 
water."  It  is  important  that  this  priority 
be  reflected  in  the  program  of  Federal 
grants  in  aids  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment systems  and  in  the  user  charge 
system  required  under  the  bill." 

To  conclude,  no  one  tool  will  get  clean 
water  in  this  country.  The  task  Is  too 
complicated  and  too  enormous  for  that. 
We  must  set  effective  standEirds  and  ob- 
tain compliance  through  efficient  en- 
forcement. The  Immense  financial  and 
technological  resources  to  get  the  clean- 
up job  done  must  t>e  stimulated  by  a 
program  of  incentives  to  industry  and 
direct  financial  aid  to  municipalities. 

Among  these  incentives  Is  the  loan 
program  I  am  proposing  today,  extend- 
ing Federal  aid  to  those  small  businesses 
who  would  be  crushed  ecom»nloelly  in 
meeting  pollution  control  requirements 
but  who  could  make  it  otherwise.  An  Im- 
portant benefit  of  the  proposal  should 
be  aiding  in  reconciling  any  potential 
point  of  conflict  that  might  occur  be- 
tween the  goal  of  a  decent  environment 
and  the  goal  of  a  diversity  in  American 
life  based  on  the  opportunity  for  small 
business  and  small  communities  to  en- 
dure and  be  vigorously  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  with  an 
analysis  of  this  proposal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  amoid- 
ment  be  printed  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Analtsxs  ojt  AMSNDKurr  Paovmufo  Pkdkiai. 
Watks  PoixunoN  CoNTSoL  Loans  to  Smau. 
BoaunasBS 

Amendment,  Introduced  to  8.  53S,  would 
add  a  new  section  (38)  to  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act. 

8sc.  as  (a)  AuthorlEss  tha  Administrator 
of  the  Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency  to 
make  loans  to  smaU  business  concerns  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities  (Including  reconstruction.  Instal- 
lation, or  acqutoltlon),  or  for  changes  In 
manufacturing  facilities  which  would  sub- 
stantlaUy  reduce  water  poUutlon. 

8kc.  28(b)  Bstabllsbes  tbe  conditions, 
which  Include: 

(1)  The  applicant  submitting  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  the  EPA 
AdmlrUstrator  to  determine  whether  to  grant 
the  loan; 

(2)  Granting  loans  only  for  construction 
or  changes  certified  by  tha  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  and  determined  by  the 
BTPA  Admlntotrator  as  being  necessary  to  con- 
form vrtth  state  and  Federal  water  quality 
programs: 

(3)  Oranting  loans  only  if  the  Admlntotra- 
tor determines  that  the  applicant  (A)  woiUd 
not  be  able  to  continue  operations  in  con- 
formance with  state  and  Federal  water  pol- 
lution programs  without  the  loan,  and  (B) 
that  with  the  loan,  tbe  applicant  would  be 
able  to  continue  operations  In  conformance 
with  the  programs,  and  (C)  that  the  appli- 
cant would  be  able  to  repay  the  loan; 

(4)  Authorizing  the  loans  to  be  made  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  30  years; 

(6)  Authorizing  the  loans  to  be  made  In 
an  amount  up  to  100  percent  of  the  coat  of 
the  water  pollution  control  construction  or 
changes  on  (2  million; 

(6)  Limiting  the  Interest  to  that  needed 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  loans  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury; 

(7)  Authorizing  additional  conditions  and 
requirements  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire to  properly  carry  out  his  functions  pur- 
suant to  the  Act. 

Ssc.  38(c)  Provides  definitions  for  the 
terms  used  In  the  amendment. 

Sec.  28(d)  Authorizes  a  loan  program  to- 
talling (800  mUlion. 


THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  sun- 
down today,  Jews  throughout  the  world 
begin  the  observance  of  their  holiest  day, 
Yom  Klppur,  the  day  of  atonement.  It  is 
a  day  dedicated  to  being  at  one  with  Ood. 
This  year,  even  more  so  than  in  the  past, 
upper  most  in  the  minds  of  our  Jewish 
citizens,  are  two  grave  matters  that  must 
concern  us  all ;  the  still  unresolved  Mid- 
dle Bast  crisis  and  the  tragic  plight  ol 
Soviet  Jewry. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  with 
me  a  very  deep  concern.  I  will  not  burden 
them  at  this  time  wltb  a  recitation  of 
the  historical  and  moral  Imperatives  in 
both  these  matters.  SufOoe  It  to  say  that 
on  this  holy  day,  I  Join  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Jewish  oommunlties  through- 
out this  Nation  and  throu^^MUt  the  world 
in  praying  for  peace  in  tSie  Holy  Land 
and  freedom  for  the  Jews  of  Russia.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  It  vital  that  our 
prayers  be  coupled  wtth  a  renewed  com- 
mitment by  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  to 
do  all  that  is  necessary,  each  as  best  he 
can.  to  achieve  these  two  great  goals. 


PRISONERS     OF     THE     INDOCHINA 
WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
tha  Massachusetts  delegation  attending 
tbe  national  c(»iventlon  of  tbe  League 
of  FEunllles  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Mlsrtng  in  Aotion  now  in  session  In 
Washington. 

Many  other  Members  of  Congress  have, 
I  know,  attended  sessions  of  the  league's 
convention.  We  have  all  been  moved  by 
the  coun«e  and  spirit  shown  by  these 
wives  and  mothers  and  fathers  of  Ameri- 
can men  captured  or  Tni«King  in  Indo- 
china. And  we  all  certainly  share  in  their 
frustration  over  the  lack  of  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  obtaining  more  hu- 
mane treatment  for,  and  the  release  of  «- 
all  our  men.  Yet,  despite  frustrations  and 
disappointments,  these  wives  and  parents 
continue  their  activities  on  behalf  of 
their  loved  ones  and  set  an  example  for 
all  of  Ub. 

I  foimd,  Mr.  President,  that  many  of 
the  league  members  I  spoke  with  share 
the  view  of  a  growing  number  {^Ameri- 
cans, that  if  we  are  to  make  any  real 
progress  In  solving  the  prisoner-of-war 
problem — if  we  are  to  bring  relief  to  our 
men  held  captive  for  so  many  years — ^it 
is  incumbent  upon  our  Oovemment  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  our  participation  In; 
the  war  that  Imprisons  us  all.  / 

For  each  day  brings  more  tragedy  a^ 
tbe  list  of  Americans  Tni««ing  in  actio^i, 
and  presumed  captured,  continues  ^ 
grow.  Just  this  year,  doeens  of  new  luunes 
were  added  to  the  list  of  young  Amtfri- 
man  men  lost  or  captured  in  Indochina. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  hard  reality  is 
that  as  long  as  this  tragic  war  In  Indo- 
china continues,  more  Americans  will  be- 
come prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
aotion. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  here — none 
of  tbe  members  of  tbe  families — know  all 
the  answers.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
only  way  lor  us — and  for  them — to  se- 
cure the  return  of  our  men  Is  for  our 
Oovemment  to  begin  to  talk  and  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  with  the  other  side  in 
Paris. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  assist  in  this  process.  Tbat  is 
why,  Mr.  President,  I  am  In  favor  of  tbe 
Mansfield  amraidment — of  setting  a  date 
certain  for  our  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china in  order  to  set  tbe  stage  for  the  dif- 
ficult negotiations  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  ultimate  safety  and  return  of  all 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  view  was  expressed  to  me  by  the 
wife  of  the  first  resident  of  my  State  to 
be  captured  in  the  Indochina  war — Mrs. 
Louise  M.  Mulligan,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
James  A.  Mulligan,  Jr.,  USN,  captured  in 
North  Vietnam  since  March  20,  1966.  I 
attended  a  small  press  c(»iference  this 
morning  where  she  fomudly  expressed 
her  support  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
I  Invite  tbe  attention  of  Senators  to  her 
very  strcmg  and  very  passionate  state- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxco&D,  as  follows: 
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Fob  Whom  Is  Tma  Wak  ENonro, 
Mat  I  Amsk.? 

(By  Louise  M.  Mulllg&n.  wire  ot  Capt.  Ja|Ma 

A.  Mulllgftn,  Jr.  TJ8N,  P.O.W.  In  North  V|«t- 

nakOH  alnce  Marcb  30,  IBM) 

Tber«  la  no  question  tn«t  tbe  wv  U  wip- 
ing down,  or  fsdlng  away  Is  anothsr  tartil- 
nology  used.  I  hope  tbe  American  people  «nd 
our  Pi  111(1,1  iM  realises  that  although  we  |u« 
being  bombarded  with  these  enoouragiiic 
phrases  many  Xamllles  in  this  country  are  4tlll 
receiving  notices  beginning:  "W©  are  sorry 
to  Inform  you  that  your  son  was  killed  in  Ac- 
tion." For  that  man  the  war  has  truly  enc^Bd. 
Talk  to  an  army  nurse  serving  In  Da  N4ng 
and  ask  her  about  the  number  at  casualttea. 
You  will  find  their  work  load  Is  as  heavy  as 
ever.  Look  Into  tbe  eyes  of  a  yoting  ao  year  Md 
son,  who  wss  16  when  his  father  left  to  go  to 
war,  and  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  o^er 
five  and  one  half  years.  Try  to  convince  Ulm 
the  war  Is  ending.  This  seems  to  be  the  War 
for  the  chosen  few.  Is  the  end  also  going  to 
be  for  the  chosen  few?  Are  more  Amerldan 
lives  to  be  expended  for  one  man's  dreiMn 
of  a  generation  of  peace?  Tou  do  not  isk 
others  to  give  of  their  lives  to  attain  ydur 
Ideals,  especially  when  you  are  attemptlxLgito 
prove  it  In  an  area  that  has  prov«d  hopelNs 
for  generations. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  we  mxist  nego- 
tiate. When  you  don't  win  a  conflict  you  Oe- 
goAlate  for  the  best  terms  available.  This  Is 
something  new  to  this  country.  Have  all  dur 
male  leaders  become  so  completely  Inunas- 
culated  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
sacrifice  tbe  lives  of  our  young  Americans  and 
label  our  POW's  as  expendable,  rather  thtui 
admit  we  did  tbe  beet  we  coiild,  but  we  did 
not  win? 

On  March  8,  1070  several  family  members 
appeared  before  the  Conunlttee  on  AmSBd 
Services,  telling  our  stories,  begging,  ple«id- 
Ing  with  them  to  help  our  men.  Congressman 
Rivers,  at  that  time,  assigned  the  problem  to 
Congressman  Zablookl's  sub-oommlttee  fot  a 
solution.  Wotild  you  brieve  a  year  and  a  half 
later  Ui.  Zablockl  Is  still  listening  to  testi- 
mony advising  him  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  POW's  Is  Inhumane  I  How  miKh 
longer  Is  this  charade  of  "concern"  to  ocfei- 
tlnue? 

Our  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  career 
military  men.  But,  nowhere  in  their  oath, 
upon  entering  into  tbe  service  of  their  corn- 
try,  does  It  state  they  will  be  willing  to 
oonunlt  suicide  nor  be  labeled  as  expend- 
able. Their  Camm&nder-ln-Chief  has  stat4d: 
"There  wlU  be  no  military  victory."  Ho  tMen 
starts  withdrawing  troops  without  prior  ootn- 
mltment  to  oiu-  men  languishing  in  prisoner 
of  war  camps  or  the  hundreds  listed  lo  a 
state  of  limbo,  missing  In  action.  (Try  to 
explain  that  term  to  a  three  year  old  ^ttio 
has  never  s^n  her  daddy.)  Our  Presld«nt 
can  withdraw  all  his  oocnbat  troops,  but 
what  of  the  POW's  and  MIA 'a.  His  answer  to 
that  was  a  residual  force  until  all  prisoners 
are  releasedf^  When  this  backfired,  he  Was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  admlnlstratlzm 
would  not  abandon  the  South  Vletnazn4M 
for  "only"  339  men.  Have  you  noticed  hliw 
they  change  the  figure  from  1600.  Which  is 
the  total  number  of  POW's  and  MlA's  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  listed  by  our  Department 
of  Defense,  to  339,  the  number  of  prison#n 
Usted  by  the  North  Vietnamese  govemmett, 
when  It  serves  their  purpose? 

The  cruelest  hocuK  played  on  the  families 
by  this  administration  was  In  oonvlncUig 
them  that  if  they  created  enough  embaxraMs- 
ment  to  the  North  Vietnamese  govemmekit 
they  would  release  our  men.  All  the  publlctty 
has  helped  some  of  the  men  certainly,  but 
only  the  men  held  In  the  North.  Mall  in- 
creased for  awhile,  (no  substantial  mall  hM 
been  received  since  Msrch).  more  packages 
have  been  permitted  for  a  year  now  and  I 
am  convinced  treatment  has  lmprov<ed — but 
the  cruel  fact  Is:  are  we  any  closer  to  thMr 
release? 


■nu  admlntatratton  would  Uk*  ua  to  be- 
Uera  soiiMthlng  la  imminent.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  been  Intimating  this  at  pri- 
vate meetings  with  tbe  fMnllles  since  last 
February.  Hence,  many  have  been  lulled 
into  a  state  at  unquestioning  trust. 

There  are  three  elements  that  must  share 
tlM  burden  al  gtillt  for  this  oonfllot.  First, 
the  military  leaders  who  allowed  their  man 
to  be  committed  to  a  oooilict  they  ware  xu>t 
permitted  to  win.  Beoond,  the  Congresses 
who  have  convened  and  recessed  during  the 
far  too  many  years  of  this  conflict  and  have 
abdicated  their  right  to  control  this  holo- 
caust. Third,  the  administrations  that  have 
perpetuated  this  conflict. 

It  behooves  this  nation  to  raise  a  merce- 
nary army  If  they  are  to  conunlt  their  mili- 
tary men  to  political  confllots  they  are  not 
permitted  to  win. 

Indeed,  cryptic  comments  by  our  Presi- 
dent are  not  enough.  The  American  people 
who  are  still  sacrlflclng  their  sons  and  the 
POW/MIA  families  have  a  right  to  know  If 
our  men  are  to  continue  to  sacrlflce  their 
lives  to  shore  up  a  corrupt  South  Vietnamese 
government  who  Is  more  concerned  with  Its 
political  future  than  the  future  of  Its  people 
or  country.  Who  among  us  dare  betray  his 
people  in  such  a  sacrificial  manner? 


QUORUM  CAUL, 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CX>NCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished buBlness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  mlsaUes,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (lir.  Nklsoit) 
Is  prepared  to  call  up  an  amendment,  but 


pending  that  and  the  arrival  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi«s. 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOtrS-CONSKMT     AOaRMKNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  direction  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  have  discussed  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  military  procure- 
ment bill  with  the  authors  of  those 
amendments  and,^the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  as  well  as  with  the  mi- 
nority leadership,  I,  therefore,  propose 
the  following  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  a  time  limitation  on 
those  amendments,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  as  of  tills  moment  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  when  all  of  the  amend- 
ments will  be  called  up.  That  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  which  »111  be  called  up  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) ,  and  which  will  be  called  up  imme- 
diately, dealing  with  a  5-year  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  study,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  .  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  that  time  on  any 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  the  dlstlngxilshed  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  when  he 
contemplates  that  the  amendment  wlD 
be  called  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Imme- 
diately or  within  the  next  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  weU.  The  time 
request  is  for  1  hour  to  a  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  is  the  so- 
called  5 -year  plan? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  It  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  I  may 
inquire  when  the  vote  will  be  expected. 
It  would  be  about  1 :  30  p.m.  today.  Is  that 
right?  That  would  be  a  very  inconvenient 
time  for  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  view  of  the  scheduled  policy  limcheon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  all  time 
is  taken  on  the  amendment,  there  being; 
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a  2-hour  limitation,  the  vote  would  occur 
at  about  1 :30  pjn.  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  g<ring  to  object 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AXLOTT) .  I  almost  have  to  do  that. 
If  other  Senators  were  ready  with 
amendments  and  if  this  objection  were 
going  to  hold  up  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  way,  it  would  be  different.  But, 
as  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  knows,  this  is  a  regularly  sched- 
uled meeting  of  all  Republican  Senators; 
and  I  wonder  if  he  could  not  accom- 
modate that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  another  one 
today,  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Could  the  vote  be  at 
2  p.m.  today?  Would  that  be  unreason- 
able? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— if  we  are  going  to  vote  at  2  p.m. 
we  might  as  well  let  the  debate  conclude 
at  2  p.m.,  or  take  a  recess,  if  need  be. 

However,  I  want  to  say  something  be- 
fore we  get  to  the  vote  about  having  to 
wait  around  and  beg  people  to  come  in 
with  amendments.  I  say  that  with  all 
deference  to  Senators,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  any  individual  Senator.  This 
entire  legislative  process  is  held  up  until 
this  bill  Is  passed.  We  have  amendments 
here  and  they  axe  important  amendments 
and  we  should  not  have  to  wait  around 
for  Senators  to  call  up  amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  In  the 
past  when  we  have  nm  into  this  kind 
of  situation  Senators  have  been  reminded 
that  some  other  Senator  could  call  up 
his  amendment  If  he  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
Whether  we  proceed  in  that  way  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  think  Senators  who  have 
amendments  should  be  prepared  to  call 
them  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  willing  to  agree  to 
several  time  limitations,  if  the  Senator 
makes  more  requests,  but  I  am  not  willing 
now  to  agree  to  certain  days  for  those 
amendments  to  come  up;  that  is,  to  skip 
over  2  or  3  days  where  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  am  going  to  insist  as  far 
as  I  can  that  we  have  continuity  here; 
and  if  we  are  not  going  to  take  them  up, 
just  recess  for  a  day  or  so  until  someone 
is  willing  to  call  up  amendments.  Even 
after  I  agree  on  time,  any  time  we  are 
not  doing  anything  I  want  to  be  able  to 
talk  about  amendments. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  would  be  controlled  only  after 
an  amendment  is  called  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  also 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  I  revise  my  request  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
to  be  called  up  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  5 -year  De- 
partment of  Defense  study,  occur  today 
at  2  p.m.,  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  2  pjn.  be  equally  divided  between 


the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  Ihe  bill. 

•nie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  about  amendments  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
understanding  I  had  already  made  that 
request.  I  should  have  repeated  it.  I  do 
so  now. 

I  aik  that  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  and 
Umiti^  to  30  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. And  all  votes  to  take  place  at  2 
pjn.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not  nec- 
essarily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  all  votes  on  amendments  to 
the  amendment  take  place  at  2  pjn.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  vote 
on  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
will  occur  at  2  pjn.  today. 

Ttui  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
not  begin  running  on  the  Nelran  amend- 
ment until  it  Is  called  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  oixler^ed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
disposition  of  that  amendment,  the 
amendment  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  8axb«)  then  be  made  the 
pending  question.  That  amendm^it  deals 
with  the  carrier  aircraft.  I  asfc  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  time  on  that  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Stbnnis)  ,  with  time  on  any 
amendment  limited  to  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  divided  eqtially  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  time  limit.  As  to  being  called  up 
immediately  after  the  vote  at  2  o'clock. 
I  would  like  to  leave  that  pending  imtil 
after  the  foithcomlng  meeting  to  be  held 
at  12: 15  today.  Let  us  agree  on  the  time, 
but  leave  out  when  it  is  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  make 
the  same  suggestion.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  That  would 
be  my  suggestion  on  the  other  requests 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
will  agree  to  the  time  limitation,  but 
would  not  agree  to  leapfrogging  over  cer- 
tain ones  or  jumping  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  say  that  I  inadvertently  in- 
cluded the  time  at  which  this  amend- 
ment would  be  scheduled.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  asked  that  it  not  be 
scheduled  for  a  particular  time.  So  I  re- 
move that  provision  from  my  request. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obJectiMi?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  with  respect  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Bfissouri  (Mr.  Eaolb- 
TON),  regarding  the  Main  Battle  Tank, 
the  time  on  that  amendment  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  with  the  same  pro- 
vision as  with  the  Saxbe  amendment 
with  respect  to  amendmente  in  the  sec- 
ond degree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  "Hilrty  minutes  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  80  oirdered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  r  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  with  respect  to  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  \js  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  so-called 
Sanguine  amendment,  time  on  that 
amendment  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  that 
time  on  any  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  second  degree  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTTENG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  set  a  time  for  voting  on 
that,  or  is  that  objected  to? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  object,  until  we  can 
get  all  these  matters  before' us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  these  are  the  only 
two  amendments  as  of  now  on  which  we 
are  able  to  achieve  a  unanimous-consent 
agreonent.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  Is  prepared  to  call  his 
amendmeit  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business  and  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow.  So  would  the  Senator  give  con- 
sideration to  nailing  this  down? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
rather  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  shall 
try,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  amoidment 
yet. 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
raise  this  point.  I  am  willing  to  accom- 
modate any  Senator  here.  I  am  calling 
this  amendment  up  right  now  because 
there  is  no  other  amendment  penxling.  I 
would  rather  call  up  tbe  Sanguine 
amendment  in  the  next  2  ch-  3  days,  but 
if  I  am  to  call  it  up,  I  want  to  notify  other 
Senators  that  the  amendment  is  pend- 
ing. That  Is  what  I  would  like  to  do. 
whether  it  is  t<»norrow  or  the  next  day. 
I  am  agreeable  to  any  day.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  and  I  would  prefer  to 
call  it  up  in  2  or  3  days  at  my  conven- 
ience rather  than  call  it  up  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  S«iate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  tJi'isNNBS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  If  the  Senator  would 
state  the  difference  between  Saogulsie  I 
and  Sanguine  n,  perhaps  we  could  kH  *t 
It  that  way. 

Mr.  NISJ30N.  Yes.  This  amendment 
simply  removes  $2  million  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  Sanguine.  It  is  the  $2 
million  that  the  Navy  requested  to  besln 
the  ezploratioti  of  a  deep  underground 
system.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  N«vy, 
15  or  18  days  ago,  decided  to  back  up 
from  the  request  for  that  appropriation 
to  bore  holes  a  mile  deep  into  the  ground 
to  explore  the  poesibllity  of  an  un(|er- 
ground  system  and  asked  that  the  moaey 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  be 
transferred  and  added  on  top  of  the  re- 
search and  development  for  the  oncotn- 
ing  Sanguine  project.  I  simply  ask  to 
take  the  $2  million  out  of  the  budget 
entirely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  requires  some 
study.  I  tlilnk  after  the  conference  which 
is  to  start  in  about  30  minutes  we  may 
be  able  to  tell.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of 
these  together  before  I  decide. 

Can  the  Senator  be  ready  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  NELflON.  No.  I  need  to  get  a  mem- 
orandimi  aroimd  to  Senators.  I  would 
rather  call  it  up  Thursday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  is  there 
on  the  Sanguine  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  We  can  agree 
to  take  it  up  first  thing  in  the  momlhg. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
after  the  morning  hour?  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  \ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  amend  his  imanl- 
mous  consent  request  to  Include  the  re- 
sult of  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upcan  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  and  that 
the  pending  question  at  that  time  be  the 
so-called  Sang\iine  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  WtBoonein 
(Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  G^out  the  2 
hours? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  We  al- 
ready have  that. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  There  are  2  hours  on  the  amend- 
ment and  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  and  It  will  be  taken 
up  tomorrow  right  after  the  routine 
mommg  business  is  completed. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tam- 
pore.  The  Chair  is  not  quite  clear  about 
the  first  imanimous  consent  request.  Un- 
der the  current  request,  can  that  Mote 
come  before  2  o'clock  on  that  amend- 
ment or  amendmentfi  thereto? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PUbs- 
ident,  imder  the  understanding  that  I 
have  as  the  one  who  promulgated  the 
request,  votes  could  be  had  on  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  prior  to  2 
o'clock. 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Can  be  had? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  but 
the  vote  oq  the  amendment  In  the  first 
degree  will  be  at  2  pjn.  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDQ4T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanlcs  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

AJcxiTDiCBirr  iro.  441 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  TUs  amendment 
is  the  one  <m.  which  we  have  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  take  up  tfunorrow 
after  the  morning  buslnc— . 

The  ACTINO  PRBEODENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  He  on  the  table. 

ORDER  OF  BUBINSSS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution control  Act  to  provide  for  long- 
term  low  interest  PWeral  loans  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
small  business  firms  that  would  suffer 
serious  adverse  economic  effects  in  meet- 
ing water  pollution  control  standards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment accompanying  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object — the  Senator  has  been 
very  patient  and  cooperative  and  con- 
genial in  aU  of  our  xuiderstandlngs  with 
respect  to  unanimous-consent  requests 
governing  amendments  to  the  pending 
unfinished  business,  so  I  shall  not  object 
to  the  conduct,  of  morning  business  In 
this  instance,  even  though  the  Pastore 
rule  has  not  yet  fully  expired. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection 

Mr.  NEU30N.  I  object.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  rule  violated,  and  it  was  a 
lapse  on  my  part.  I  will  submit  this  ma- 
terial later  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  insists  that  the  rules 
on  germane  business  be  complied  with, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  reminded  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  comp<ment  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMEKDMXNT    NO.    438 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  425. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tht  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  sdd  a  new  section  u 

follows :     ^. 

Sbc.  soft,  (a)  Tb«  OotnmlttaM  on  Armad 
a«mow/of  tb«  8M>at«  and  tlM  Houm  of 
BapnHbtsUvaa.  acting  aeparataly  or  JolnUy, 
or  botli.  or  any  duly  autbortaed  auboommli- 
tM«  Uiereof.  tball  conduat  fuU  and  complate 
•tudles  of  tb«  budget  for  tb«  DepartmexA  of 
Defense  for  the  five  flacal  yean  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  this  section  is  enacted. 
In  carrying  out  auob  atudlea  the  ommmtt- 
teea  atiaU  consider,  amoog  other  things — 

( 1 )  the  projected  amounts  for  such  budget 
for  such  years  under  current  strategies  and 
foreign  poUciee  of  the  United  BUtes  and 
under  present  world  conditions; 

(2)  how  the  projected  amounts  for  such 
budgert  for  such  years  might  be  affected  by 
changing  world  conditions  or  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  or  different  strateglee  and  poll- 
clea  by  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  so-called  five-year  defense  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  access  to 
which  the  committeea  shall  req\uflt. 

(b)  The  oommltteee  shaU  report  to  their 
respective  Houses  the  results  of  such  studies 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  appropriate,  including — 

( 1 )  levels  of  spending  for  defense  purposes 
for  the  five-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  ways  In  which  the  Congress  might  im- 
prove its  ability  to  make  sound  decisions  on 
future  defense  spending  levels  and  ways  of 
eflTectlvely  in^emanting  thoee  decisions. 

Such  reports  shall  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  reports  made  by  such  committees  to 
their  respective  Houses  on  tbe  mlUtary  pro- 
curement authorisation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1073,  except  that  either 
committee  may  file  Irts  report  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  on  such 
military  procurement  authorization  blU  if  It 
elects. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
msrself  16  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
p>ore.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

rrrv-TZAB  defxnsz  bttsgxt  study 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
looking  at  the  wrong  defense  budget. 

We  are  locking  at  the  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  when  we  should  be 
looking  at  fiscal  1973  and  beyond. 

As  my  remarks  will  show  in  detail,  time 
has  already  robbed  the  Congress  of  much 
of  its  flexibility  to  make  major  decisions 
on  the  level  of  defense  spending  in  fiscal 
1972.  It  is  now,  in  September,  already  too 
late  to  m;ake  any  but  marginal  changes 
of  a  few  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  1972 
defense  budget.  Before  we  have  finished 
with  the  two  basic  defense  bills — pro- 
curement authorization  and  appropria- 
tions— this  year,  we  will  have  lost  even 
more  of  our  flexibility  in  making  major 
decisions. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  is  al- 
ready far  along  In  planning  the  fiscal 
1973  defense  budget,  and  it  has  been 
making  the  basic  decisions  on  that  bud- 
get without  any  significant  congressional 
guidance.  By  the  time  the  fiscal  1973 
budget  reaches  us  for  consideration  we 
will  again  have  lost  much  of  our  ability 
to  change  it. 

The  central  point  of  my  remarks  today 
Is  that,  In  order  to  effectively  make  de- 
cisions on  the  level  of  defense  spending. 
Congress  must  \otik.  ahead,  plan  ahead, 
and  perhaps  even  legislate  ahead. 
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The  ability  of  Congress  to  work  ahead 
In  this  fashion  will  not  be  developed 
overnight.  I  am  proposing  today  one 
gtep a  beginning — in  this  direction. 

It  Is  an  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  by  which 
Congress  would  instruct  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to: 

Conduct  studies  on  the  5-year  out- 
look for  the  U.S.  defense  budget,  some- 


thing they  have  not  done  at  all  exten- 
sively to  date. 

Review  the  administration's  own  plan- 
ning of  the  defense  program  and  budget 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Reo(»nmend  levels  of  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  next  6  years. 

Recommend  ways  in  which  Congress 
might  further  im4>rove  its  ability  to  make 
fundamental  decisions  as  to  defense 
spending  levels  in  the  future. 


Report  these  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  part  of  or  prior  to  the  next 
regular  reports  of  the  committees  roughly 
a  year  from  now. 

CONGRESS    IS    MTE 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  regu- 
lar defense  appropriations  bills  gener- 
ally are  passed  by  Congress  about  half 
way  through  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
apply: 


Fiscal  year- 


IMS 


1%9 


1970 


1971 


June    5,1967    SepL  20. 1968    Nov.  19,1969    Oct     7,1970 

Auttiotizstion  Act SepL  29, 1967    Oct    17,1968    Dec.  29,1969    Jan.   11,1971 

R»gul3i  Appropriation  Act.. jyiy     9,i968    luly  22,1969    July    8,1970    ¥ay  25,1971 

ijsl  Maior  Supplemental  Appropriation - - 

Midway  in  the  fiscal  year  is  very  late  tratlon  is  already  far  along  in  planning  Some  information  from  the  d<x:ument  is 

to  tS  to  make  substantial  changes  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget,  and  is  doing  so  reflected  in  testimony  to  these  commit- 

^bu^ge?    DeSnse  Department  6omp-  witoout  any   guidance  from  Conp-ess.  tees    by    administration    witnesses    in 

tTviiiPr  Tiobprt  c   Moot  discussed  this  in  The  administrations  annual  defense  closed  session. 

rSent  S&mony  KeThe^t  C«S  budget  planning  process  consists  of  27  Hie  most  basic  of  the^  documents  in 

Sttee  OT^  CongreSonal  Operations:  steps.  It  begins  in  January  with  a  5-  terms  of  looking  ahead  is  the  annui^ 

mittee  on  t^ongressionai  vjpera   u  defense  program  inherited   from  updated  5-year  defense  program.  So  far 

By  that  time,  the  Department  hw  been  [^^'p  °^        cycle  It  ends  with  the  for-  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  has 

tCrrelomu^nT^pl^':^  ^Cr^Lhed:  ^^ll'^Tt  Jne^  5-year  plan  and  its  not  been  furnished  to  congressional  com- 

uies  are  In  t>eiing,  covertng  at  least  the  next  translation.  Just  before  Christmas,  into  mittees  even  on  a  secret  basis.  The  5-year 

several  months— thia  involves  deployments,  a  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  For  program  included  money  totals  for  the 

combat  operations,  training  rates,  rebuild  the  fiscal  1973  budget,  this  process  be-  Defense   Department   for  each  of   the 

and    transportation    schedules,    manpower  gj^  ^  January   1971.  By  the  end  of  5  years.  These  figures  have  not  been  in- 

programs,  ship  and  aircraft  operations,  and  August  1971  17  of  the  27  steps  had  been  eluded  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  an- 

so  forth.  At  the  same  time,  contractors  are  (.Qj^pleted.  Included  in  the  17  completed  nual  report  to  Congress  even  in  its  clas- 

tZ^I^   iJiCatl^^  ^^^T    u'^e^ed  steps  were  an  analysis  of  strategic  Issues  sified      Information  form.   The  Senate 

'pSTorder^^?  sS^t^ts  Vve'^n  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fiscal  gujd-  Armed  Services  Committee  ha^  r^elved 

let,  and  work  Is  proceeding.  Large  parts  of  ance  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in-  classified  Information  from  the  5-year 

the  Defense  program  are  not  subject  to  or-  dicating  how  much  money  could  be  spent  program  but  not  the  document  itself, 

derly  change  If  decisions  are  delayed  untu  in  1973  and  following  years;  an  outline  BEOMAinaATioN  act 

the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  of   forces  by   the  Joint  Chiefs   within  ,^^  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 

Even  the  verv  beginning  of  the  fiscal  these    constraints;    Program    objective  ^^^^  requires  legislative  committees  to 

year  may  be  too  late,  for  practical  pur-  memorandums  from  each  of  the  services  gg^imate  the  5-year  costs  of  legislation 

poses,   to  make  major  changes  in  de-  detailing  changes  in  their  force  leveis,  they  enact.  To  comply  with  this  provision, 

fense  spending  for  that  year.  Late  last  support,  and  activities  under  tnese  i»u-  chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert  of  the  House 

June  Senators  Proxmire,  and  Mathias  cies;  and,  most  recently   Program  deci-  ^^^^  Services  Committee  wrote  Secre- 

sought  unsuccessfuUy   to   place   a   $68  ^^""^^^^^  ^^^  °J  ^^^P^JJ^^I'  tary  Laird  last  May  asking  for  5-year    X 

bllUon  celling  on  defense  outlays  for  fis-  will  lead  to  upcteting  of  «ie  5-year  oe-  Qjections.  Mr.  Laird  repUed  by  citing 

cal  1972— a  $7  billion  cut  from  the  ad-  fense  program  to  cover  Qscal   1973-77^  the  difficulty  of  making  such  projections: 

minlstration-s  budget,  or  9  percent.  The  TWs  wlU  be  followed  by  re^^f w  by  the  ^               projection  of  Defense 

Proxmlre-Mathias       amendment      was  Offl«V°^,M'^"T.Hrl,^"'^  i^^J^SX*;  flx^^Ji  rSS^ments"^  Kd  the  TuSget 

placed  on  the  continuing  resolution,  at  presentation  of  the  fiscal  1973  budget  ^^^^re^iy  tentative  Va  best.  Such  pio- 

the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  precisely  to  to  Congress  early  in  calendar  1972.  This  ^^^^^  „  may  be  proposed  by  Defem»  com- 

avoid    the    argument    that    such    large  process     actually     looks     even     rartner  j>on^ts  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Presl- 

changes  could  not  be  made  late  in  the  ahead   than    1977.    Step    No.    13,   com-  ^ent  nor  have  they  been  subjected  to  the 

year    However    one  of  the  main  argu-  pleted  at  the  beginning  of  July,  con-  thorough  review  and  anaiysu  by  my  staff 

ments  raised  against  the  amendment  on  slsted  of  a  strategy  paper  by  the  Joint  to  assure  that  they  represent  firm  require- 

r ■nissti.-i.'^'ojf ^  ffi^  Sup"!  "z'^:^!:Lyz  ^^.^^  con.  «p-^»-  --  - — '-■  . 

Uve    Manpower  would  have  to  be  re-  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  Mr.  Laird  went  on  to  say : 

duced  by  layoffs  rather  than  attrition,  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  furnished  ...  i  can  also  provide  the  general  estt- 

Contractfi  would  have  to  be  terminated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  outlining  mate  that  to  support  tie  6-ye«r  foroee  oon- 

wlth     penalty     payments     and     bases  these  27  steps  as  they  were  conceived  at  ^*^*<^''^™y  ^'^J!PJ^°'^^*'^ J^ 

SiSptl^^o^-^U   resulting  in  much  tiie  beginning  of  the  budgetcycle.  proc^ement  and^  ^^j^  S?a'5X-'T 

inefBciency.   The   amendment   was   de-  The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  J^llid  ^^<^  ^.^of  the  Mrti 

feated  24  to  63.  The  Incident  seems  to  pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^^^^ 

suggest  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  (See  exhibit  1.)  ' 

the  fiscal  year  Congress  has  lost  much  mt     NELSON.     With     some     minor  The  estimate  covers  only  procurement 

of  its  fiexlbUlty  of  dedslon.  changes,  this  list  has  been  foUowed  very  and  research  and  development— about  a 

Now,    In    September    Congress    can  closely  through  step  17  at  the  end  of  third   of   the   defense  budget— because 

make  marginal  changes — ^for  example  August.  The  actual  completion  dates  of  those  are  the  only  major  Items  covered 

cuts  of  $2  or  $3  billion — in  the  fiscal  IVJ2  each  step  have  been  close  to  the  planned  in  the  authorization  bill.  The  Legislative 

defense  budget,  which  no  doubt  have  al-  action  dates  shown  on  the  list.  Reorganization  Act  exempts  appnwrla- 

ready  been  taken  Into  account  in  Penta-  This  process  takes  place  with  no  formal  tions  committees  from  making   5-year 

gOD  planning.  But  we  have  already  lost  participation  by  Congress.  The  docu-  estimates.  This  exchange— and  a  similar 

our  chance  to  realistically  consider  more  ments  involved  are  regarded  as  internal  exchange  between  Mr.  lAird  and  the 

major  changes.  papers  of  the  administration  and  are  not  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee— ap- 

PKKTAOON  puofs  AHRU)  fuHilshed   to  coogTesslonal   committees  pear  to  be  the  closest  Congress  has  come 

While  Congress  is  looking  at  the  fis-  deaUng  wltii  defense.  Nor  do  tiiese  com-  yet  to  estimating  defense  costs  over  the 

cal  1972  defense  budget,  the  admlnls-  mittees  appear  to  have  sought  them,  next  5  years. 
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Behind  all  this  Is  a  long  tradition 
that  the  administration  does  not  dl'^ulge 
budget  figures  until  they  are  fonaally 
presented  to  Congress.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  a  govfem- 
mentwlde  policy  against  such  dlsclostires. 
Some  believe  this  la  the  way  It  shpuld 
be  in  a  government  of  divided  pernors — 
that  the  executive  should  recomnKnd, 
Congress  approve,  and  that  Congress  has 
no  business  intervening  in  an  adminis- 
tration recommendation  before  it  is 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued tliat  the  need  for  Congress  to  look 
ahead  requires  some  change  in  this  tra- 
dition. Congress  is  in  a  serious  bo*  if, 
when  the  administration  makes  its  rec- 
ommendations. Congress  has  already  lost 
much  of  its  flexibility  to  entertaki  a 
range  of  possible  decisions. 

SBCKXCT 

There  is  obviously  a  substantial  ques- 
tion of  military  secrecy.  No  doubt  a  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  5-ye&r  costs  by  pro- 
gram and  element  would  tell  other  coun- 
tries a  lot  about  U.S.  military  forces  and 
strategy  in  the  future.  But  this  should 
not  st<H)  committees  from  deaUng  with 
future  costs  In  closed  session.  Also,  it  may 
be  that  a  general  dlscxuslon  of  overall 
5-year  defense  costs  could  take  plaoe  in 
public  without  loss  of  national  secirlty. 
If  the  projected  budgets  were  budgets 
of  restraint,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  dis- 
close the  general  levels  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  hopes  that  It  would  follow  equal 
restraint. 


NYKD     rom     ZNTORMATION 

Congress  should  have  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Defense  Etepartment's  5-year 
planning.  More  specifically: 


Item  <nd  action 


The  5 -year  defense  program  budget 
totals  for  each  year  in  actual  and  con- 
stant dollars. 

The  5-year  totals  broken  down  by  pro- 
gram, such  as  strategic  forces,  general 
purposes,  intelligence  and  communica- 
tions, airllft-sealift,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  for  the  budget  totals  to  be 
meaningful,  there  should  be  an  explana- 
tion of  how  they  are  arrived  at.  For  ex- 
ample, one  possible  way  Is  to  assume  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  budget  level.  An- 
other is  to  project  actual  programs  and 
compute  their  future  costs. 

Five  year  projections  of  the  defense 
budget  as  a  percent  of  national  product. 

Five  year  projections  of  defense  budg- 
et as  percent  of  Federal  budget. 

The  fiscal  guldsmce  being  used  In  plan- 
ning the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  and 
beyond. 

General  budgetary  policies  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Defense  Department.  In 
general  will  the  defense  program  in  real 
terms  be  allowed  to  grow?  Will  the  base- 
line grow  or  decline  in  constant  dollars? 
Will  any  of  the  Vietnam  saving.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars,  be  trsuisferred  to  the 
baseline? 

Probably  most  of  this  information 
could  be  made  public.  It  Is  possible  that 
some  should  be  given  to  Congress  in 
classified  form. 

AMXNDMXNT 

In  addition,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  impetus  to  start 
Congress  In  the  direction  of  advance 
planning  of  defense  budgets. 

Studying  the  5  year  prospects  of  the 
defense  budget  will  bring  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  into  a  kind  of  ad- 
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vaace  planning  which  now  only  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing.  It  will  be  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  these  committees  review 
the  administration's  own  planning.  Tlie 
committees  do  not  have  to  come  up  with 
complete,  detailed  5-year  defense  pro- 
grams all  by  themselves,  but  are  only 
asked  to  make  rather  general  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  level  of  defense 
spending.  "ITiey  would  have  great  lati- 
tude as  to  the  natiu^  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  committees  are  also  asked  to  con- 
sider how  Congress  may  best  deal  with 
these  problems  in  the  future.  Someday 
Congress  may  wish  to  legislate  levels  of 
defense  spending  or  set  defense  poli- 
cies years  ahead,  in  addition  to  annually 
appropriating  fimds.  Someday  Congress 
may  wish  to  adopt  its  own  5-year  de- 
fense program,  and  then  update  It  each 
year.^It  may  wish  to  make  more  use  of 
multlyear  authorizations,  or  set  limits 
on  expenditures,  or  on  total  obllgatlonal 
authority— TOA.  But  Just  how  we  should 
go  about  It,  is  something  that  needs 
much  more  study. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  in  order  to 
really  tackle  basic  defense  Issues,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  build  Itself  a  vast 
establishment  of  planners  and  systems 
analysts  like  the  administration  has.  In 
my  opinion  this  Is  an  exaggeration.  The 
basic  thing  Congress  needs  is  to  address 
the  real  questions,  which  involves  look- 
ing ahead.  If  it  looks  at  these  questions, 
it  will  find  it  already  has  within  its  own 
establlslunent  vast  resources  to  find  the 
answers. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AgMcy       Action  date 


1.  Updata  &-ynr  dafanu  program  (FYDP) L C 

2.  Submit  joint  rataarch  and  davalopment  objactivas  document    J 

OROOO). 

3.  Submit  volume  II,  JSOP  (nscal  year  1973  80),  analysis  and    J 

force  tabulattons.i 

4.  Issue  tentative  fiscal  and  force  capability  iuidanca(urtder  study)    0 

5.  Submit  comments  on  tentative  fiscal  guidance  and  pravida  force    J 

capability  estimates. 

6.  Issue  strategy  guidance  memorandum 0 

7.  Submit  comments  on  tentative  fiscal  guidance  and  prdvide  force    C 

capability  estimates. 

8.  Submit  000  analysis  of  strategies,  capabilities,  ani  costs  to    OJ 

DPRC/MSC. 

9.  Issue  fiscal  and  capabilities  guidance  (FOG)  to  includk  selected     Q 

requirements  for  analysis. 

10.  Submit  loint  force  memorandum  (JFM) j 

11.  Issuebudget  guidance  for  preparation  of  fiscal  year  1973  budget    0 

estimates. 

12.  Submit   program   obiectjves   memorandum   (POM)   including    C 

machine-readable  pioposad  program  in  FYDP  formaL* 

13.  Submit  volume  I,  JSOP  (Rscal  year  1974-81)  strslagit  guidance    J 
■■  tt(calandar  year  1972  cycle). 


Jan.  15. 1971. 
Do. 

Jan.  18,  1971. 

Fab.  5,  1971. 
Feb.  26.  1971. 

Mar.  1,  1971. 
Mar.  8,  1971. 

Mar.  26,  1971. 

Apr.  19,  1971. 

June  14,  1971. 
June  15.  1971. 

June  28, 1971. 

July  1.1971. 


Item  and  Ktion  Agency 

14.  Submit  final  salacted  analysis jc 

15.  Start  issue  of  Secretary  of  Defense  tentative  decisions' Q 

16.  Provide  comments  on  tentative  decisions JC 

17.  Issue  program  decision  memorandum  (POM)  ..        0 

18.  Update  5-year  defense  program  (FYDP)  responding  to  PDMs  C 

19.  Submit  memorandum  to  NSC  and  OMB  summarizing  forces  and  0 

capabilities  used  as  a  planning  base  for  the  ftscal  year  1973 
budget. 

20.  Submit  annual  budget  estimates  and  back-up  information  C 

21.  Start  budget  hearings q 

22.  Start  issue  ol  piogram  budget  decisions  (PBOS)  o 

23.  Provide  comments  (reclames)  on  program  budget  decisions. .  C 

24.  Issue  revised  PBDs  based  on  reclama  comments    Q 

25.  Conduct  loint  meeting  with  JCS  and  service  secietaiies  to  dis-  0 

cuss  major  unresolved  budget  issues. 

26.  Issue  revised  PBDs  basad  on  budget  issue  review  0 

27.  Submitvolumell,  JSOP  (fiscal  year  1974-81)  analysis  and  force  J 

tabulations. 


Action  data 


July  14,  1971. 
Aug.  1,  1971. 
Aug.  1-27,1971. 
Aug.  31,  1971. 
Sept.  10,  1971. 
Sept.  20,  1971. 


Sept.  30,  1971. 
Oct.  5. 1971. 
Nov.  1,  1971. 
Nov  10,  1971 

to  Dec.  1, 1971. 
Nov.  16,  1971  to 

Dec.  15,  1971. 
Dec.  6, 1971. 

Dec  13,  1971. 
Dec.  23,  1971. 


•  Also  Includes  previous  volume  HI,  "Free  World  Fdrcea^" 
'  Technical  details  will  be  prexribed  by  ASD  (SA). 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ♦em- 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 


Legend:  O-Sec.  Def.;  C- Military  departments  and  defense  agencies;  J -JOS'  JC-JCS  mjlitan 
depertments,  defense  agencies. 


QUOKUM    CAIX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa<T  pro  tem- 
pore. How  does  the  Senator  want  the 
time  allocated? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Equally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDESTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  there  wU  be 
a  qiwrum  call,  with  the  time  equally 
divided. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  rodl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  oal}  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8lt)ING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objectiaci.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. / 

r*i90.Eox  or  the  ixoob 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ocHwent  that  two  members 
of  my   staff,   Charles   N.   Cooconl   and 


David  E.  Osterhout.  be  permitted  access 
to  the  floor  during  the  period  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, is  very  diligent  and  very  sin- 
cere. He  has  endeavored  greatly,  through 
his  amendment,  to  briiig  about  a  better 
situation  with  reference  to  the  military 
budget  and  Its  annual  cost  each  year.  So 
anything  that  I  say  about  its  not  being 
applicable  is  no  reference  to  him,  of 
coiu'se. 

I  reiterate  my  confidence  in  him  and 
commend  him  very  highly  for  his  fine 
work.  He  has  always  been  ready  to  do  his 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  some  plan- 
ning along  this  line  could  have  practical 
application.  However,  when  we  plan  a  5- 
year  foreign  policy  In  advance  and  put 
the  dollar  figures  cai  it — and  It  Is  Just 
for  budgetary  considerations  that  we  ap- 
propriate for  1  year  at  a  time — it  Is  a  very 
difficult  and,  I  think,  an  impossible 
situation. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  Illustrate. 
The  provisl(Xi  reads  that  this  mandate 
is  to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies: 

Of  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  thla  section  is  enacted. 
In  carrying  out  such  studies  the  committees 
shaai  consider,  among  other  things — 

(1 )  the  projected  amounts  for  such  budget 
for  such  years  under  current  strategies  and 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
under  present  world  conditions; 

(2)  how  the  projected  ajnounts  for  such 
budget  for  such  years  might  be  affected  by 
changing  world  conditions  or  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  or  different  strategies  and  poli- 
cies by  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  so-oalled  five-year  defense  program 
of  the  Department  of  Defenae.  access  to 
which  the  committees  shall  request. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  in 
our  system  of  government  we  change 
Presidents  every  4  years  or,  at  least,  we 
have  a  presidential  election  each  4  years. 
There  Is  a  constitutional  mandate  that 
a  President  cannot  serve  more  than  2 
terms.  That  in  itself  would  be  a  road- 
block that  would  be  insurmountable.  If 
we  project  a  foreign  policy  for  5  years 
beyond  a  certain  date  for  a  President 
who,  under  the  Constitution,  is  going  to 
complete  his  term  of  office  next  year,  or 
2  years  from  now,  we  could  speculate  on 
the  matter,  and  evaluations  of  that  kind 
are  made  by  the  men  in  office  and  those 
who  are  coming  in  office.  However,  as  far 
as  getting  anything  definite  and  positive 
that  we  could  tie  down,  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible.  It  would  practically  be 
impossible. 

Another  situation  is  that  certainly  the 
foreign  policy  for  the  legislative  branch 
is  set  by  the  legislative  committee  or  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  and  then  the  Joint  action  of  the 
Congress. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
an  outline  of  a  foreign  policy  for  the  next 
5  years,  that  would  be  a  ground  rule  and 
it  would  be  a  start  toward  our  trying  to 
make  some  evaluations  within  the  sphere 
of  the  policy.  However,  we  would  be  start- 


ing  on   this   proposition   really   in   the 
wrong  place. 

Our  committee  has  to  pass  on  a  budget 
that  is  seeking  to  Implement  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President  that  is  ciu-rently 
in  office,  as  approved  or  changed  by  the 
Congress.  And  we  have  this  situation. 
There  is  one  budget  from  wiilch  money 
is  now  being  expended.  Let  us  forget 
that  we  are  In  this  continuing  resolution 
period.  There  Is  a  budget  from  which 
money  is  being  expended  at  the  present 
time.  There  Is  also  a  budget  for  another 
fiscal  year  that  Is  being  Justified  before 
the  Congress.  And  we  are  debating  the 
matter  at  the  same  time  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  preparing  the  budget  for  a 
third  year.  So,  we  have  the  budgets  for  3 
fiscal  years  running  here  at  the  same 
time.  That  within  itself  makes  it  very 
difficult.  It  is  difficult  for  the  President, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  departments,  and 
for  Congress. 

I  rvm  not  Just  talking  about  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  talking  about 
the  legislative  branch.  We  do  fairly  well. 
We  do  our  best.  We  do  fairly  well  to  keep 
those  three  budgets  separate  and  keep 
something  in  view.  If  we  have  to  try  and 
project  a  5-year  plan  regarding  a  policy 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
not  directly  initiate  and  that  is  not  di- 
rectly molded  even  In  the  legislative 
branch,  I  think,  first,  that  It  would  be  al- 
most a  worthless  sheet  of  paper,  and  sec- 
ond, I  am  afraid  that  It  would  be  highly 
confusing. 

I  have  tried  to  protect  my  thiniring  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  matters 
that  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with, 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  do 
the  same.  I  know  that  we  weigh  these 
matters  the  best  we  can.  Then  we  come 
back  here  after  a  brief  recess  In  Jtmuary 
and  find  out  how  much  out  of  line  we  are. 

I  have  had  some  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  tried  to  make  geometric  pro- 
portions as  to  the  cost  of  manpower  and 
the  cost  of  weapons  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

Even  with  a  paring  down  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  and  having  fewer  types  of 
weapons  so  that  we  can  improve  some- 
thing else  and  have  a  lesser  number  of 
men  in  uniform — and  the  military  per- 
sonnel has  gotten  to  be  more  than  half 
of  the  cost  Involved — and  even  allowing 
for  those  things  which  would  constitute  a 
reduction  in  our  budget,  when  we  go  to 
adding  the  pulses  involved — ^namely,  the 
inflation  and  all  the  Increased  cost  of 
technology  and  avionics  and  all  of  the 
things  that  go  with  it — ^I  have  to  confess 
that  I  think  the  budget  figures  will  In- 
crease for  a  few  years  yet  in  q>lte  of  the 
reductions  we  are  making  and  in  spite  of 
the  war  that  is  going  to  end  and  \s  ending 
and  the  astronomical  increase  in  cost  of 
weapons.  And  part  of  that  may  Involve  a 
mlsjudgment  as  to  a  contract,  but  It  is 
mainly  due  to  inflation  and  the  military 
requirements  that  tiiese  weapons  are 
called  en  to  perform. 

With  all  due  deference  to  our  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  amendment  Is  too 
ambitious  and  this  matter  would  be  ap- 
plied too  Impractically  for  our  committee 
to  be  able  to  carry  this  out.  If  it  should 
become  law,  we  could  make  some  effort. 


However,  it  Is  like  the  alternative  budget 
that  the  Senator  had  up  for  confildera> 
tion  before  the  Seoate  the  other  day.  In 
spite  of  the  good  arguments  he  made, 
that  proposal  was  voted  down  by  the 
Senate  sifter  it  had  heard  the  proposal  by 
a  vote  of  58  to  26. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  requested  now  to 
be  in  another  place.  I  am  going  to  c<m- 
clude  in  Just  a  moment. 

When  we  are  fixing  our  foreign  policy, 
like  it  or  not,  we  know  it  has  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  foreign  policies  of  other 
countries,  and  right  now  this  military  Is 
respcffisive  in  large  part  to  what  might 
be  the  plans  of  Soviet  Russia.  We  have  to 
be  frank  about  that.  How  are  we  going 
to  determine  the  foreign  policies  of  other 
countries:  for  Instance,  China,  and  with 
nuclear  weapons  coming  in.  We  hope 
there  will  be  better  policies  with  more 
downgrading  of  the  military  and  military 
weaptHis.  To  put  it  aJl  down  In  black  and 
white  5  years  ahead  of  what  our  policies 
will  be  and  what  their  policies  will  be  In 
these  kinds  of  bills  is  virtually  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

rrKAKDCOUB-COirSKNT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  ocHisent  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cMr. 
Proxmire)  dealing  with  the  F-14.  that 
time  on  that  amendment  begin  running 
immediat^y  upon  th^  disposition  of  the 
so-called  Sanguine  amendment  tomor- 
row, which  will  be  offered  hy  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  that 
time  on  the  P-14  amendment  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  with  time  on 
any  amendment  to  that  amendment 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  that 
a  vote  occur  on  the  F-14  amendment  to- 
morrow at  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  Is  the  pro- 
vision with  repect  to  amendments  to  the 
amendment?  Is  it  30  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  It  is 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided.  Would 
the  Senator  prefer  30  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  Inquire  if  there  Is  to 
be  a  time  limltatiCHi  on  the  amendment 
itself. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  Time 
would  begin  nmning  on  the  disposition 
of  the  Sanguine  amendment  tomorrow, 
the  vote  to  be  at  5  pjn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  inquiry  of  th* 
Chair  was  how  much  time  there  will  be 
on  the  amendment  Itsrif. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  way 
I  i^irased  the  request.  It  did  not  provide 
a  definite  time  on  the  loneiKtinant.  It 
would  amount  to  something  like  2  hours 
or  2  ^  hours. 

Mr.  STE^nnB.  Reservliig  the  right  to 
object,  so  many  Uilngs  could  hajipen  to 
delay  the  vote  on  the  flangulne  amend- 
ment I  wonder  if  we  should  lock  In 
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the  F-14  amendment  baaed  on  tbe  S  m- 
gulne  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wcat  Virginia.  Very  WeU. 
I  rei^raM  my  request  In  thl«  fariiltm: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there!  be 
not  leas  than  2  boors  on  the  F-14  amefid- 
ment.  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  resekr- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  abbut 
amendments  to  the  amendment?         ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Tlmei  on 
any  amendment  to  the  amendment  woiild 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  that  would  possi- 
bly run  it  beyond  5  pjn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  could. 
•  Mr.  President,  I  rephrase  my  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  dm- 
sent  that  tomorrow,  immediately  ufon 
disposition  of  the  so-called  SangiJne 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson,  the  f4-14 
amendment  by  Mr.  Pkoxscu  be  mluie 
the  pending  question,  and  that  tlmejon 
that  amendment  be  limited  to  2 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mcfver 
of  the  amendment  and  the  dlst  _ 
manager  of  the  bill,  i>rovlded  further 
that  time  on  any  amendment  theretd  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendmeni  in 
the  second  degree  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  resenting 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  be  hcvtrd 
and  to  vote  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  I  cannot  be  present  tomorrow 
for  religious  reasons.  Does  tbe  leader- 
ship persist  in  its  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  made 
the  request  at  the  direction  of  the  aut- 
Jorlty  leader  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  not  object. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  want  to  know  if  the 
Senator  persists  in  it  and  then  I  will 
decide  if  I  object  in  view  of  what  I  have 
Just  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sdrry 
the  Senator  puts  it  in  that  vein.  I  do  dot 
want  to  pendst  in  anything,  but  I  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  feel  I  should  ob- 
ject but  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this  is 
a  very  dlfflcult  time  for  me.  I  cannot  be 
here.  It  is  an  amendment  on  which  I  wish 
to  vote.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  my 
views  known  and  see  if  I  can  get  a  pair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ux.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  ftom 
New  York  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
position  and  I  appreciate  the  position  he 
has  taken. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  withdraw  the  request  and 
make  it  later,  if  the  Senator  wlshee  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  facts  are  clear 
but  I  hope  tbe  leadership  will  enable  me 
to  arrange  for  a  pair  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vltn^nla.  Very  ^eU. 
The  leadership  will  do  all  it  can  to  ac- 
commodate the  Soiatar  from  New  York. 
I  can  appreciate  the  situation  as  he  has 
explained  it.  Every  effort  wUl  be  madl»  to 
secure  a  pair  for  the  Senator  from  Vew 
York, 

The  PREBIDINa  OFPICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bUl  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  thait  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1 :  30  p  jn.  today,  that  the  time 
beginning  at  1:30  pjn.  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  agreement,  and  that  the 
vote  occur  at  2  p  jn. 

The  moition  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12 :  28 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  p.m. 

The  Senate  reassembled  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Offlcer  (Mr. 
Cranston). 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Each  side 
lias  12  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  bill  where  I  left 
off,  and  with  emphasis  again  on  the  fine 
work  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
done  on  this  and  related  matters.  I  point 
out  with  onphasis  that  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  another  attempt  to  force 
upon  only  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
distinguished  from  all  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  a  requirement  to  develop 
and  make  available  to  the  Congress  ad- 
ditional budget  estimates  for  the  5  fiscal 
years  following  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is 
unworkable,  and  at  variance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proven,  long  estab- 
lished Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921. 

A  similar  amendment,  number  429,  was 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  on  September  23, 
1971,  which  would  have  required  an  al- 
ternative defense  budget  to  be  submitted 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  After  being  debated, 
the  convincing  arguments  made,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatioas.  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  and  Arlaona.  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  98 
to  29. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated, in  addition  to  most  of  those  stat- 
ed   during   the    debate    on   amendment 


429.  Let  me  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these. 

The  proposal  would  constitute  a  major 
amendment  to  the  Budget  and  Accoimt- 
ing  Act  of  1921.  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  both  of  which  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  commit- 
tees. If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  submit  budget  require- 
ments projected  for  5  years  into  the 
future,  then  the  proposal  should  be 
referred  to  these  other  committees,  ap- 
propriate hearings  held,  and  necessary 
legislation  proposed  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  for  debate  and  considera- 
tion prior  to  enactment.  It  should  be 
treated  as  a  Government-wide  problem 
and  not  for  only  one  department  of  the 
Oovemment.  These  are  the  legal 
implications. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  prac- 
tical considerations?  I  will  repeat  my 
comments  of  last  week.  The  present 
budget  is  already  18  to  24  inches  high 
and  consume  up  to  2,000  finely  printed 
pages.  In  addition,  the  testimony  taken 
this  year  by  the  committee  and  Erubcom- 
mlttee  filled  over  5,000  closely  printed 
pages.  And  this  is  only  on  a  single  budget 
year.  While  the  size  of  these  volumes  is 
one  impressive  measure  of  the  amount  of 
work  performed,  what  is  even  more 
significant  is  the  thousands  of  people  and 
literally  millions  of  man-hours  which 
were  spent  during  thLs  past  year  in  de- 
veloping, reviewing,  coordinating  and  ob- 
taining approval  of  this  monumental 
document.  To  multiply  this  requirement 
by  adding  four  more  budgets,  even  if  it 
were  otherwise  possible,  would  require  a 
corresponding  increaj«  in  number  of 
people.  And  then  the  congressional  com- 
mittees would  have  neither  the  people 
nor  the  time  to  handle  the  mountain  of 
material  submitted  within  the  time 
available  for  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  [>erhaps  the  one  agency  of 
Oovemment  which  is  subject  to  more  un- 
known influences  of  national  and  inter- 
national scope,  and  changes  in  tech- 
nology than  any  other  agency.  We  have 
observed  year  in  and  year  out  the  numer- 
ous major  changes  that  are  made  neces- 
sary in  the  annual  defense  program, 
after  the  appropriations  are  enacted, 
which  Involve  the  entire  complexion  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  Any  single  major 
change  m  the  budget  year  usually  has  a 
much  greater  chain  reaction  in  later 
years.  For  example,  when  the  Air  Force 
B-1  bomber  was  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
1971  budget,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
fiscal  1972  requirement  would  be  $569 
million.  However,  when  the  fiscal  1972 
budget  was  submitted,  the  amount  had 
been  reduced  to  $370.3  million,  a  decrease 
of  $199  milllcm,  or  35  percent.  The  effect 
of  this  change  in  future  year  require- 
ments obviously  also  would  be  significant. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  poor  estimates,  but 
rather,  the  refinement  of  estimates  as  a 
weapon  system  progresses  into  develop- 
ment. This  Is  a  very  dramatic  example 
which  may  not  be  too  typical  but  it  dem- 
onstrates how  drastically  requirements 
can  change  in  Just  1  year. 

The  Congress.  Mr.  President,  has  rec- 
ognized the  tenuous  character  of  the  De- 
fense  program.   Procedures   have   been 
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agreed  upon  and  have  been  in  effect  for 
many  yecuB  whereby  the  Congress  Is  for- 
mally advised  of  major  changes  through 
established  preprograming  procediu-es. 
Both  Houses  have  fotmd  this  to  be  a  sat- 
isfactory way  of  keeping  control  of 
changes  tn  the  Defense  program;  but  at 
the  same  time  such  changes  are  recog- 
nized as  being  a  f  eurt  of  life. 

The  whole  idea  of  preparing  a  5-year 
Defense  budget  is  impractical,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  my  t^inlon,  it  would  be  wholly 
unfair  to  Impose  on  the  President  the 
burden  of  formulating  budgets  for  4 
future  fiscal  years  which,  imder  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  would  have  to  be 
based  on  "current  strategies  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  end  under 
present  world  conditions."  Why,  world 
conditions  today  are  so  dynamic  and  fiuid 
that  even  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
it  would  be  surprising  If  most  of  the 
events  upon  which  our  current  budget 
was  based  came  to  pass.  To  forecast  be- 
yond that  time  in  terms  of  the  infinite 
detail  required  to  prepare  an  annual 
budget  would  be  utterly  meaningless  and 
wasteful. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin proposes,  in  his  amendment,  that 
the  committee  shall  consider  "how  the 
projected  amounts  for  such  budget  for 
such  years  might  be  tiffected  by  changing 
world  conditions  or  by  the  adoption  of 
new  or  different  strategies  cmd  policies 
of  the  United  Stotes."  Is  my  colleague 
really  seriove?  I  would  be  willing  to  state 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction  that  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  100-man  body 
would  have  a  different  opinion  of  what 
changes  will  occur  in  world  conditions 
during  the  next  5  years,  let  alone  during 
each  of  those  years.  The  same  divergence 
of  view  could  be  expected  on  what  new 
or  different  strategies  and  policies  the 
United  States  should  adopt  during  those 
future  years.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  a  moment  believe  that  there  is 
either  an  easy  formula  or  a  pat  science 
which  can  be  used  to  grind  this  informa- 
tion out  of  a  crystal  ball  ? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  depart  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  proposed  amendment  to 
provide  my  colleagues  with  some  insight 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  ocmmlttee. 
While  the  committee  directs  its  review 
with  greatest  emphasis  on  the  programs 
proposed  for  the  budget  years,  it  is  highly 
sensitive  to  the  significance  of  the 
amounts  of  money  which  will  be  required 
in  subsequent  years  if  the  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  D«>artment  of  Defense  are 
approved. 

In  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill,  this  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  major  weapon  systems  which  are 
proposed  for  development  and  procure- 
ment. For  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, the  Justification  material  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  authorization 
reque&t  includes  an  estimate  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  of  money  required  be- 
yond the  budget  year  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  major  programs.  In 
procurement,  similar  treatment  is  re- 
flected in  that  the  programs  proposed  for 
procurement  In  the  budget  year  are 
priced  out  to  show  the  total  future  year's 
costs  to  complete  production.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
agreement  with  the  Congress,  submits 


Selected  Acquisition  Reports— BAR— 
quarterly  which  provide  a  complete 
breakdown  of  all  of  the  cost  elements  of 
the  38  major  weapon  systems,  which  is 
an  excellent  Insight  to  the  progress  that 
these  programs  are  making  and  a  com- 
plete track  of  all  changes  which  occm-  in 
theee  programs.  This  system  will  be 
continued. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
assure  toy  colleagues  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  continue  to 
exert  its  best  efforts  to  review  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  eliminate  all  imnecessary  re- 
quirements and  to  recommend  the  most 
austere  defense  procurement  programs 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  our 
national  security.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.  In  fact,  it 
would  Jeopardize  the  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  their  staff  by 
impeding  the  highly  competent  manner 
in  which  they  have  fulfilled  their 
respMisibHities. 

l/ir.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Senator  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STEamiS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  underscores 
the  complexity  of  this  matter  any  more, 
of  a  5-year  budget  proposal  to  be  re- 
ported back  by  this  committee,  than  that 
it  requires  the  c<»isiderati<Hi  and  the 
measurement  of  a  foreign  pcAlcy,  for  In- 
stance, for  5  years  hence,  that  has  not 
yet  been  formulated  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  future  foreign  policy  of 
Soviet  Russia,  for  instance.  They  cer- 
tainly have  not  made  their  estimates  and 
their  appraisals  of  their  policies  that  far 
along,  and  If  they  have,  they  have  not 
told  us,  and  they  will  not  tell  us. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  by  way  of  c«nplaint,  but  this  bill 
and  this  complete  military  budget  re- 
quire all  theee  voluminous  hearings  and 
require  a  tremendous  amount  of  research 
work  by  the  staff  members  starting  a 
year  in  advance.  We  are  already  working 
on  the  budget  bill  for  next  year,  and  this 
all  culminates  in  a  report  that,  with  all 
due  modesty  on  behalf  of  our  committee, 
is  140  clos^  printed  pages,  which  I  re- 
spectfully submit  is  an  outstanding  docu- 
ment. 

I  am  not  Just  saying  that.  Leading 
members  of  our  press  representatives 
here  in  this  dty  have  brought  this  up 
many  times,  several  of  them  this  year  and 
last  year,  about  how  much  this  report 
represents,  and  how  illuminating  it  is, 
and  that  what  it  does  not  tell  it  gives 
them  leads  to. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
something  that  is  beyond  the  emMdty  of 
our  committees  and  staffs  to  poe^ldy 
prepare  and  bring  back  in  here,  with  any 
intelligence. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  amendment  No.  425,  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson)  . 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  to  conduct  studies  of  the  De- 


fense Department  idans  and  budgets  for 
the  5  years  following  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

It  would  also  require  that  the  com- 
mittees report  to  their  respective  Houses 
on  the  results  of  these  studies  along  with 
proposals  for  levels  of  defense  si>ending 
and  ways  Congress  *can  improve  its  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be  fa- 
vorably considered  by  the  Senate.  First, 
defense  budgets  for  each  of  the  next  5 
years  do  not  exist  and  would  be  impos- 
sible to  construct. 

Preparation  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  is  nearty  complete  now  in  cal- 
endar year  1971.  This  process  requires 
considerable  planning  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  defense  needs  and  resources  are  con- 
stanUy  changing.  A  large  percent  of  the 
Pentagon  employees  spend  months  pre- 
paring this  one  budget.  In  my  view  it 
would  be  unrealisUc  to  require  the  prepa- 
ration of  budgets  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years  and  submit  them  to  Congress 
some  5  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  reallne 
committee  responsibilltieo  as  presently 
budgetary  matters  are  under  the  piirvlew 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Such  a  major  realinement  of  commit- 
tee responsibilities  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  form  of  an  am«idment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill.  The  proper 
legislative  procedure  would  be  to  offer 
this  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act  and  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act — both  of 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
committees. 

Third,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  considers  all  military  requests 
in  the  context  of  how  they  affect  future 
defense  spending.  For  instance,  in  the 
XM-803  tank  program  the  committee 
looks  at  the  total  tank  program  and  how 
the  money  wUl  be  expended  and  when 
the  equiimient  will  be  deployed  on  into 
the  early  1980's. 

Thus,  in  effect  a  look  down  the  road  is 
presentiy  t)eing  taken  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  it  goes 
about  the  authorization  process  in  de- 
fense programs.  This  approach  takes  into 
account  the  5-jrear  defense  program 
which  is  actually  a  projection  of  man- 
power, weapons,  and  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  operating 
In  an  effective  and  responsible  manner. 
If  this  amendment  is  approved.  I  believe 
that,  rather  than  solutions,  the  result 
would  be  oonfusion  tmd  problems.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  amendment  No.  425. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  yield  the  Senator 
3  minutes.  I  am  glad  he  Is  In  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  would  like  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi.  We  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  unfortimate- 
ly  are  not  armed  with  crystal  balls.  We 
caimot  see  thus  far  into  the  future,  and 
determine  what  om-  requirements  are  go- 
ing to  be  5  years  from  now.  Indeed,  for- 
eign  policy    changes,    and    sometimes 
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foreign  policy  changes  very  rapidly.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  accurately  make  tliflse 
projections. 

Too.  very  often  our  intdllgence  on  So- 
viet weapons  systems  has  been  very 
much  behind  the  achievement  in  certain 
states  of  the  art  by  the  Soviets.  There 
have  been  times  when  we  did  not  k&ow 
the  Soviets  possessed  a  new  and  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  system  until  they 
rolled  It  out  of  the  hangar  and  showed 
up  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  with  it;  or 
something  like  that.  So  we  cannot  kbow 
what  Soviet  technology  is  going  to  pro- 
■duce  over  a  5 -year  period,  that  might 
require  devel<«>mei»t  of  certain  military 
technical  coiintenneasures  on  the  Jiart 
of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  anything  that  we  would  do 
m  this  line,  In  trying  to  project  a  S-year 
budget,  would  be  guesswork  at  best,  and 
not  inevitably  educated  guesswork.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  uneducated 
guesswork.  We  do  not  know  what  out  In- 
telligence sources  are  going  to  tell  v&  a 
year  hence  or  2  years  hence.  We  do  not 
know  with  certainty  who  will  be  in  the 
White  House  5  years  from  now.  We  do  not 
know  what  turns  American  foreign  policy 
may  take.  We  do  not  know  what  might 
happen  to  the  strategic  arms  llmltaition 
telks. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  realistic  or 
practical.  I  wish  it  could  be  done.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  firom 
Wisconsin  is  well  motivated,  and  I  think 
I  understand  what  he  Is  trying  to  do. 
But  I  think  it  is  Just  totally  impractical 
to  expect  us  to  come  up  with  anything 
like  an  accurate  projection  over  a  5-year 
period,  and.  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  pointed  out, 
the  man-hours  of  labor  that  would  have 
to  go  Into  a  study  of  this  type.  I  think, 
would  be  beyond  the  present  capabili- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendflaent 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
rejected.  I  wish  we  could  achieve  what 
he  seeks  to  achieve  here,  but  I  Just  do 
not  think,  in  a  practical  way,  thai  we 
can  do  it^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Mr.  President,  how  c|uch 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  could  spare  him  a  little  time 
it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  strongest  support 
to  my  distinguished  chairman  in  oppos- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  nimibet*  425 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972  Military  Procure- 
ment Bill.  That  amendment,  if  it  were 
ever  adopted,  would  cause  a  disaster. 

If  I  could  think  of  one,  I  would  tse  a 
word  stronger  than  frustration  to  de- 
scribe the  emotion  which  constantly 
weighs  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  artyone 
who  is  up  to  his  armpits  in  the  review  of 
the  Defense  budget.  If  the  dlsUnguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  fln^  the 
time  to  participate  in  the  review  of  a  sin- 
gle year  budget,  I  am  convinced  thut  he 
would  not  propose  such  an  amendtient. 

The  Defense  budget  is  the  antlQiesls 


of  cause  and  effect.  The  variables  in  this 
constantly  changing  world  are  so  numer- 
ous, so  diverse,  and  so  impredlctable,  that 
It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  even 
a  single  thread  can  be  woven  through 
the  fabric  of  the  annual  defense  budget. 
It  is  a  tribute  indeed  to  the  remarkable 
capabilities  of  the  civilian  and  military 
leaders  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  budget  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  vast  array  of  detail,  is  so 
complete  a  document. 

The  proixised  amendment  raises  a 
question  of  legislative  procedure  since  it 
would  constitute  a  major  amendment  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  and  the 
Leglfilative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 — 
both  of  which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  other  committees  which  I  am  sure 
would  have  strong  views  with  respect  to 
the  proposal.  At  several  points,  the 
amendment  mentions  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  5  years  into 
the  f  utiure.  There  is  no  such  budget,  nor 
does  the  amendment  specify  how  such  a 
budget  is  to  come  into  existence.  The  law 
now  requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
budget  only  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year ; 
this  requirement  would  not  be  changed 
by  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
mentions  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees will  request  access  to  the  5-ye«w 
defense  program.  Even  if  such  a  request 
was  successful,  this  5-year  program 
would  be  of  questionable  value.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  far  removed  from  a 
budget  as  we  would  ordinarily  use  the 
term,  and  at  best  is  only  an  internal  but 
incomplete  planning  document. 

The  amendment,  in  short,  cuts  across 
several  major  pieces  of  legislation  and 
involves  a  major  rearrangement  of  the 
assigned  tasks  of  at  least  three  separate 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. Before  making  such  major  changes 
in  the  way  we  do  business,  I  believe  we 
would  want  much  more  systematic  con- 
sideration than  will  be  possible  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  today. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  the  Defense  budget 
projections  for  the  next  5  years.  In  con- 
siderable detail.  This  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  requiring  the  Executive  to 
furnish  Information  which  now  exists — 
it  would  require  the  development  of  such 
material  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  would  entail  a  massive  effort.  The  sub- 
missions would  be  meaningless  unless 
approved  by  the  President — indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  would  accept  them, 
nor  would  the  Department  submit  them, 
without  the  President's  approval.  This 
would  mean  that  the  President  would 
have  to  approve  5 -year  budget  estimates 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
he  does  not  do  today.  He  has  not,  for 
example,  approved  what  figures  may  ap- 
pear in  the  5-year  Defense  program.  The 
development  of  a  budget  for  even  1  year 
is  a  massive,  complex,  and  costly  task. 
We  would  be  multiplying  the  problem 
many  times.  In  these  projections,  the 
Executive  would  have  to  make  many 
assumptions  in  many  areas.  For 
example : 

Technology ; 

International  strategic  developments; 


Shifts  in  United  States  and  alltance 
policies; 

Pay  rates  and  price  levels : 

Federal  revenues,  nondefense  spend- 
ing needs,  and  the  state  of  the  economy; 

The  degree  of  success  in  the  dev^p- 
ment,  production,  and  operation  of  key 
weacMn  systems. 

All  of  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on 
Defense  budget  levels,  in  total  and  In 
detail.  Only  one  thing  is  certain — that  is 
that  conditions  will  change,  and  that  the 
assumptions  will  have  to  be  successively 
revised  as  we  move  along. 

Let  us  take  a  very  simple  matter:  rates 
of  pay.  In  projecting  the  budget  for  5 
years,  one  obviously  has  to  make  some 
assumptions  regarding  pay  raises.  Let  us 
use  fiscal  year  1972  Defense  manpower 
levels  to  illustrate.  If  we  assume  the 
pay  raises  average  5  percent  per  year 
for  the  next  5  years,  this  would  add  $11 
billion  to  the  Defense  payroll  by  1977. 
If,  instead  we  assumed  7  percent,  the 
payroll  would  rise  by  $16  billion.  That  Is 
a  $5  billion  differoice  associated  with  a 
mere  2-percent  variation  in  pay  raise 
assumptions. 

Take  another  example.  Federal  civll- 
isin  agency  spending  is  currently  running 
at  about  $160  billion  per  year.  If  it  in- 
creases at  10  percent  per  year,  for  the 
next  5  years,  it  will  be  about  $258  billion 
in  1977.  At  12  percent  per  year,  it  would 
be  $282  billion.  There  is  a  $24  billion 
difference,  depending  upon  another  2- 
percent  variation  in  the  assumptions. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  distdngulshed 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  NEUBON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefiy,  with  no  time 
taken  out,  so  we  can  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  $5 
bilUon  difference  for  p««r,  and  a  $24  bil- 
lion difference  in  civilian  agency  spend- 
ing, both  depend  upon  2  percent  varia- 
tions In  the  assumptions  used.  We  oould 
Illustrate  the  same  range  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  price  inflation,  revenues, 
and  other  variablee— aU  of  which  have  a 
definite  bearing  upon  defense  budget 
levels.  Two  percent  variations  in  the 
assvunptlons  used  can  easily  produce 
variations  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. This  Is  In  addition  to  uncertainty 
as  to  technology.  intemationaJ  develop- 
ments, and  performance  of  individual 
weapons. 

These  give  some  indication  of  the 
range  of  uncertainty  with  which  the 
President  would  have  to  wrestle  in  pro- 
jecting Defense  budget  levels  for  the  next 
5  years.  Under  the  cirmustances,  it  is 
simply  pointless  to  incur  the  massive 
costs  of  developing  such  budget  estimates 
in  great  detail.  The  executive  branch 
has  not  done  so  for  Its  own  pxirposes  and, 
I  submit.  It  would  be  a  pointless  and 
costly  exercise  for  us  as  well. 
The  point  may  be  made  that  the  5- 
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year  defense  program  reflects  future 
projections,  and  might  be  used  to  meet 
the  purmees  of  the  amendment.  This 
observation  would  be  incorrect,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  5-yeax  defense  pro- 
gram in  not  a  budget.  Second,  there  would 
be  serious  problems  In  presenting  this 
material  to  the  Congress. 

The  5-year  defense  program  reflects, 
as  I  understand  it,  projections  of  man- 
power, forces,  major  weapons,  and  dol- 
lar costs.  These  data  are  obviously  of 
great  importance  for  planning  and  pro- 
graming within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  For  example,  if  a  certain  tjTJe 
of  aircraft  is  to  be  phased  out  in  1973. 
the  Department  obviously  should  not 
spend  money  in  modifying  the  aircraft, 
or  in  related  base  alteration,  training, 
and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
parallel  actions  must  go  on  with  respect 
to  new  aircraft  to  enter  the  system,  say, 
in  1974.  There  are  obviously  many  uses 
for  this  5-year  program.  But  it  is  not  a 
budget,  because: 

It  is  stated,  generally,  in  prices  and  pay 
rates  in  effect  each  time  it  is  prepared — 
it  does  not  reflect  future  antlcii>ated  pay 
raises,  for  example,  which  alone  would 
add  $16  bUllon  or  more  to  some  of  the 
later  years. 

The  programs  beyond  the  budget  year 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  President 
and,  indeed,  some  of  them  could  be  sig- 
nificantly changed  by  the  military  de- 
partments or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
before  budget  requests  for  a  given  3rear 
are  even  submltt«l  to  the  President. 

A  good  deal  of  important  financial  in- 
formation, such  as  data  on  prior-year 
balances.  Is  not  reflected  in  the  5 -year 
program  at  all. 

In  other  words,  <Kie  simply  cannot  move 
from  the  5 -year  defense  program  to  what 
could  be  called  a  budget  request  or  pro- 
jection for  a  given  year.  This  progrsun  is 
simply  not  a  budget,  and  massive  efforts 
would  be  required — involving  everyone 
from  the  President  on  down — to  convert 
it  into  one. 

Aside  from  this,  consider  what  would 
be  involved  in  making  the  5 -year  defense 
program  available  to  the  Congress.  De- 
fense programs  are  very  large  and  very 
Intricate.  There  must  be  some  means  to 
provide  balance  and  coordination  among 
very  varied  activities — ^the  number  of 
close  air  support  aircraft,  for  example, 
as  against  the  number  of  ground  units 
and  their  artillery  or  the  mix  of  man- 
power, training,  logistic.  Installation,  and 
other  support  of  a  given  weapon.  Obvi- 
ously, the  President  cannot  decide  all  of 
these  items  in  detail,  5  years  into  the 
future.  Including  day-by-day  revisions. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  must,  however, 
provide  the  services  with  some  basis  upon 
which  to  plan  and  to  operate.  He  does 
this  through  the  5-year  defense  program. 
This  program  reflects  the  phase  out  and 
phase  in  of  various  t3)i>es  of  ships,  air- 
craft, and  other  weapons,  military  units, 
and  so  forth.  Such  a  system  is  essentlcQ 
to  the  operation  of  the  Department.  Con- 
sider what  it  would  become  if  every  item 
therein  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  submlBsioQ  to  the  Congress.  If 
the  Department  submitted  the  program 
in  Its  present  form,  without  Prestdeatlal 
approval,  grave  questions  would  be  posed 


for  tMih  the  Congress  and  the  executive. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  submit  it, 
or  that  we  would  accept  it,  cm  such  a 
basts. 

Even  If  the  program  was  submitted, 
consider  the  complexities.  The  program 
changes  several  times  a  year.  Would  we 
try  to  track  all  the  changes?  Suppose 
that  the  program  shows  that  certain 
communication  sites,  for  example,  will 
be  phased  out  in  fiscal  year  1973,  while 
others  will  continue  throughout  the 
period.  Would  we  regard  this  as  an  iron- 
clad commitment  to  phase  out,  or  to  con- 
tinue, the  locations  Involved?  These  ex- 
amples could  be  multiplied.  What  is  now 
an  internal  program  document,  serving  a 
vital  purpose,  would  be  radically  altered 
in  content  and  in  usefulness  if  all  the 
details  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

In  short,  before  we  consider  requiring 
comprehensive  S-yetu-  projections,  we 
had  better  proceed  very  carefully  in  such 
matters  as  the  level  of  detail  we  would 
require,  how  we  would  plan  to  handle 
the  material,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  puzzled,  too,  as  to  why  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  singled  out  in  this 
amendment.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
long-run  budget  problems,  oiu-  attention 
certainly  must  be  focused  primarily  else- 
where. The  amendment  suggests  a  5- 
year  look  ahead.  Let  us  look  back  5  years 
for  a  moment.  From  1967  to  1972: 

Defense  spending  is  up  $8  billion. 

Nondefense  spending  is  up  $67  billion. 

Of  course,  1967  was  a  war  year.  If  we 
move  back  to  prewar,  we  find  that,  from 
1964  to  1972: 

Defense  spending  is  up  $25  billion. 

Nondefense  spending  is  up  $90  billion. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  these  figures  to 
suggest  that  defense  spending  trends  are 
the  key  to  our  future  budget  problems. 

Finally,  I  would  express  my  concern 
with  the  timing  involved  in  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  complete  their  work 
on  the  5-year  projections  before,  or  con- 
current with,  their  work  in  the  annual 
bill.  It  is  now  the  end  of  September  and 
we  still  have  a  considerable  way  to  go  on 
the  annual  bill  alone.  Only  after  work  on 
that  is  completed  can  the  Congress  take 
up  the  appropriation  request  which,  for 
1971.  was  not  enacted  imtU  last  January. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  inject 
the  5-year  projection  into  the  process,  in- 
troducing even  further  delays. 

I  must  concIude^^,.Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  rafees  far  more  questions 
as  to  the  organlaitlon  of  the  Congress, 
relations  between  the  exe  Ive  and  legis- 
lative branches  and  wltl;ix.  the  executive 
branch,  and  sweeping  amendments  in  ex- 
isting law  than  can  possibly  be  handled 
in  the  brief  time  available  for  floor  con- 
sideration today.  Even  given  the  time  to 
consider  all  of  these  matters  in  proper 
perspective,  I  have  certain  doubts  that 
the  Congress  in  due  course  would  adopt 
the  proposed  amendment  or  even  any 
part  thereof. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  obstruct  the 
orderly  process  which  now  exists  in  the 
Senate  for  the  consideration  of  annual 
Defense  budgets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


Join  me  In  voting  against  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jection made  to  the  amendment  which 
would  direct  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  project  a  5-year  defense 
budget  is  that  it  is  very  complicated. 

Weapons  systems  competition  between 
the  major  powers  changes  and  may 
cliange  abruptly.  The  foreign  situation 
among  the  major  powers  may  change 
rather  abruptly.  Therefore,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  project  a  defense  budget  5  years 
in  advance. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  does  It  now.  They  do 
not  firjd  it  an  impossible  task  to  prepare 
a  5 -year  defense  budget  and  then  the 
next  year  project  it  5  years  ahead  again, 
and  the  subsequent  year  project  it  5  years 
ahead  again,  recognizing  that  circum- 
stances change  and  they  have  to  modify 
the  projection  each  year.  This  is  true  of 
any  budget  projection,  whether  it  be  a 
budget  projection  of  a  State  government's 
welfare  program,  whether  it  be  a  budget 
projection  of  a  major  city,  or  whether 
it  be  a  5-  or  10-year  projection  in  plans 
for  budgeting  of  a  corporation  5  years 
in  advance  or  10  years  in  advance.  This 
is  a  process  in  whi(*  they  all  engage. 

As  to  this  specific  prc^oaal,  I  pointed 
out  in  my  earlier  remarks  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  goes  through  27 
steps  in  its  entire  defense  budget  plan 
ning  and  programing.  Step  No.  13  of 
the  Defense  Department  was  ctMnpleted 
at  the  beginning  of  July  of  this  year,  and 
it  consisted  of  a  strategy  paper  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  dealing  with  a  defense  pro- 
gram projected  from  fiscal  1974  to  fiscal 
1981. 

I  would  think  that  one  Is  entitled  to 
question  how  it  is  possible  that  the  De- 
fense Department  can  project  defense 
programs  from  1974  to  1981  but,  some- 
how or  otiier,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
petence of  Congress,  whlcii  has  to  appro- 
priate the  money,  to  do  the  same. 

I  simply  do  not  think  that  is  true.  In 
fact,  the  Defense  Department  will  not 
even  give  to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional ccttnmittees  the  5-year  projections 
they  are  making  for  themselves.  They 
much  prefer  the  situation  in  which  the 
budget  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  we  vote  on  it  2  or  3  months  after 
the  fiscal  year  has  already  begim. 

The  fiscal  year  for  this  procuranent 
budget  began  on  July  1.  We  will  not  be 
voting  on  this  flscaJ  year's  budget  imtU 
perhaps  mid-October,  which  means  July, 
August,  S^tember,  and  October — 3  and 
a  half  months— have  expired  since  the 
beginning  of  the  flscal  year  to  which  this 
particular  budget  applies. 

I  suspect  that  the  Defense  Department 
people  like  that  arrangemoit.  because 
it  forecloses  any  OMX>rtunity  for  real 
debate  and  it  forecloses  any  opportunity 
for  dealing  with  this  budget  in  any  flex- 
ible OT  meaningful  way  by  Congress; 
because  the  argument,  righUy  so,  is  that 
it  is  too  late  to  make  any  serious  changes 
in  this  budget  because  the  flscal  year 
is  already  underway  and  contracts  are 
being  made  and  commitments  are  made 
and,  of  coivse,  you  cannot  make  any 
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dramatic  or  significant  cuts,  because  the 
budget  is  already  moving.  That  U  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  the  ixwltlon  congress 
is  in  on  every  defense  budget  w*  deal 
with  year  after  year. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  feome- 
thlng  I  mentioned  earlier  this  morning. 
The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  requires  legislative  committees  to 
estimate  5-year  costs  of  legislation  they 
enact.  To  comply  with  this  n>tislon. 
Chairman  Edward  Hubert  of  the  douse 
Armed  Services  Coounlttee  wrote  $ecre- 
tary  Laird  last  May,  asking  for  1-year 
projections.  Mr.  Laird  replied  by  pitlng 
the  difficulty  of  making  such  projections : 

As  you  know,  axiy  proJactloD  of  TtpttiDab 
flxkancUU  requlrement«  beyond  the  budget 
year  Is  extremely  tentative  at  best.'  Such 
programe  as  may  be  proposed  by  Defense 
componenta  have  not  been  approved  %y  the 
President  nor  have  they  been  subjected  to 
the  thorough  review  and  analysis  by  m^  st&S 
to  assure  that  they  represent  firm  require- 
ments supportable  within  the  dollar  levels 


that  might  be  expected  to  be  avaUable  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  tn  future  years. 

Mr.  Laird  went  on  to  say : 

I  can  also  provide  the  general  estimate  that 
to  support  the  S-yeiu-  forces  contained  In  my 
Defense  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1973  De- 
fense budget,  authorizations  for  procure- 
ment and  RDT&E  In  the  range  of  $31-23  bil- 
lion (in  fiscal  year  1972  dollars)  would  be 
required  for  each  of  the  next  6  years. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment makes  the  projections.  Why  should 
not  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress make  5-year  projections,  recogniz- 
ing. Just  as  the  Defense  Department  does, 
that  changing  circumstances  wiU  require 
modification  of  those  projections?  So 
that  on  each  succeeding  year,  the  pro- 
jection is  extended  for  5  years  hence  with 
whatever  modifications  are  indicated  due 
to  the  changing  circumstances  in  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  is  going  to 
have  significant  impact  or  influence  and 


if  Congress  is  going  to  have  any  contnd 
over  the  defense  budget  in  any  signifi- 
cant way.  it  will  have  to  be  dealing  with 
projections  in  the  future  and  not  be  con- 
fined to  dealing  with  a  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  that  has  already  begun  by  the  time 
we  begin  to  debate  that  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysts 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  FtrruRE  or  thx  Defense  Budoet 

DRATT    OtmjNE 

The  defense  budget  to  date 
The  Defense  Department  recently  de- 
classified Vietnam  war  costs  for  1971  and 
1972  In  current  and  constant  prices.  This 
fills  in  many  gaps  in  defense  spending  tablsi 
and  makes  it  much  easier  to  look  at  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  defense  budget  Is 
recent  yean  and  where  it  is  likely  to  go  In 
future. 

The  figures  in  terms  of  defense  outlays 
in  recent  years  are  reproduced  below: 


CURRENT  PRI 

:es 

CONSTANT  (FISCAL  YEAR 

1972)  PRICES 

Fiscal 

y««r- 

Fiscal  yur— 

1964 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1964 

1968 

1969       1970 

1971 

1972 

Outl«y>: 

Full  coit,  SEA 

IncremenUI  costs,  SEA 

26.5 
20. 0 
M.0 

28.8 
21.5 
57.1 

23.1 
17.4 
60.5 

15.3 
12.0 
26.5 

10.1 

7.8 

68.2 

OuUivj: 

Full  Costs.  SEA 

IncremenUI  costs,  SEA 

Bissllne  (ore* 

75  8 

31.9 
24.3 
75  6 

33.2        25.2 
25.  1        19. 1 
71.0        69.0 

16.0 
12,5 
67.1 

10.1 
7  1 

BiMlln«torca 

sas 

•8  2 

Total  outlays 

ToUl  ootlsyj 

50.8 

Uo 

78.7 

77.9 

74.5 

76.0 

75  8 

99.9 

96.1       88.1 

79.6 

76  0 

With  the  help  of  theee  figures  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  see  a  number  of  trends: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  U  declin- 
ing rapidly.  The  full  cost  of  tlis  war,  meas- 
ured in  current  (that  Is  changing)  (tollars, 
has  decllnad  from  •38.8  biUton  in  1009  to 
an  estimated  $10.1  billion  in  fiscal  197t.  The 
full  oost  includes  forces  and  expenses  now 
going  Into  the  war  but  which  woiild  still  be 
present  without  the  war.  For  example,  some 
amm\inltlon  now  being  ueed  In  Vietnam 
would  still  be  vised  in  peacetime  training, 
and  some  of  the  alroroft  now  flying  in  Vlet- 
naon  would  stiU  make  peacetime  fll9ht4.  The 
Increokental  war  ooet  includes  war  expenses 
actually  awlded  to  the  budget.  It  Ib  therefore 
the  one  to  look  at  when  consldeilD^  how 
muoh  can  be  saved  as  the  war  oomes  to  an 
end.  The  Incremental  war  oost,  Ln  oUirent 
prices,  has  declined  from  $21. S  bilUon  m  1969. 
to  an  esttnnted  $7.8  billion  tn  1972 — a  drop 
of  $13.7  billion. 

2.  But  "Inflation"  Is  adding  more  to  the 
defense  budget  than  the  Vietnam  savtng. 

"nie  flgures.  read  vertitcally.  abow  the  im- 
pact of  Incressas  in  pay  and  price  scaitos  on 
the  defense  budget.  The  1904  bastiine  (or 
non-Vietnam)  force  cost  «50.8  billion  at  that 
year's  rates.  At  1972  rates  the  same  force 
would  oost  $76.8  billion.  Therefore,  wtuit  the 
Defense  Department  calls  "Inflation"  $dded 
$25  bUlion  to  the  baseline  oost  between  1004 
and  1973.  Between  1969  and  1973  (When  the 
war  dropped  $13.7  billion)  inflation  added 
$17.4  billion  to  the  total  defense  budget, 
according  to  the  tables. 

It  is  worth  taking  a  look  at  just  what  tttis 
Inflation  Is  made  of.  Of  the  $26  billion  1964- 
1073  Inflationary  increase  noted  above,  ilearly 
•10  blUloa  is  related  to  pay  and  a  little  over 
$9  bUUon  represents  Increased  ooets  o£  pur- 
chases. The  pay  Increases  included  raises 
voted  by  Congress  (Including  those  deigned 
to  move  toward  a  volunteer  armed  fore*)  and 
other  raises  tied  automatically  to  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Defense  Department's  oon%)uta- 
tlon  for  purchase  price  increases  is  ba*d  on 
indices  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and.  these 
in  txirn  are  influenced  by  defense.  It  is  prob- 


able that  some  of  the  Inefllclencles  that  go 
Into  procurement  "cost  overruns"  have  crept 
Into  the  figure  for  "Inflation".  The  extent  of 
this  needs  further  study. 

3.  The  total  defense  budget,  in  current 
prices,  has  declined  only  sUghtly  from  the 
Vietnam  peak.  But  measured  in  constant 
dallars,  it  has  been  squeezed  back  to  cloee 
to  the  1964  level  (before  the  Vietnam  Build- 
up) with  the  war  still  Included.  The  baseline. 
or  non-Vietnam,  portion  has  grown  in  cur- 
rent prioes.  But  In  constant  prices  It  is  $7.6 
bUllon  below  I9S4,  Indicating  a  cut  in  the 
baseline  defense  program  in  real  terms. 

4.  This  has  been  acoompanled  by  physical 
cuts  In  forces  between  1964  and  1973 — for 
example  from  16^  to  13!^  Army  divisions;  34 
to  16  attack  and  antisubmarine  carriers;  34 
to  16  carrier  air  wings;  110  to  106  Air  Force 
tactical  squadrons;  61  to  38  alrUft  aqviadrons: 
and  933  to  668  commissioned  shlpe  in  the 
fleet. 

6.  At  least  through  fiscal  1971,  the  Vietnam 
savli^  has  not  been  used  to  buUd  up  the 
baseline  force  In  real  terms.  But  this  saving 
has  not  become  the  kind  of  "peace  dividend" 
for  which  some  has  hoped,  available  to  In- 
crease domestic  programs  or  to  lower  taxes, 
because  it  has  been  gobbled  up  by  inflation 
on  the  overall  defense  budget. 

The  current  price  figures  show  that  be- 
tween 1969  and  1973  the  Incremental  war 
oost  decUnes  $13.7  billion,  but  the  total  de- 
fense budget  declines  only  $3.7  billion.  From 
these  figures  alone  it  appsaiv  that  $11.1  bil- 
lion in  Vietnam  savings  have  been  iised  to 
Increase  the  baseline  budget. 

But  the  constant  dollar  flgtuee  show  a  de- 
cline in  the  war,  the  baseline  and  the  total 
defense  budget.  Looking  at  It  this  way.  the 
Defense  Department  argues  that  the  Viet- 
nam saving  In  real  terms  has  been  removed 
from  the  defense  budget  and  has  not  been 
used  to  Increase  the  real  baseline. 

While  the  constant  doUar  baseline  has 
been  declining  each  year  through  1971,  a  $1.1 
bUllon  Increase  Is  shown  for  the  first  time 
betwwn  1971  and  1973.  To  thU  exteot,  fol- 
lowing   the   Defense    Department's   way   of 


looldng  at  it,  a  small  part  of  the  Vietnam 
saving  Is  for  the  first  time  apparently  going 
to  be  used  to  Increase  the  baseline  tn  real 
terms. 

However.  It  Is  not  yet  known  Just  what 
the  true  1973  outlay  figures  will  turn  out  to 
be. 

One  implication  of  all  this  is  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Vietnam  reduction  has 
served  as  a  cushion  to  offset  inflation  with- 
out requiring  more  drastic  cuts  in  overall 
forces.  But  this  cushion  Is  now  almost  used 
up. 

6.  There  has  been  a  degree  of  change  in 
national  priorities.  Between  1968  and  1973 
the  defense  budget  changes  from  9.6%  to 
6.8  %  of  the  gross  national  produot  and  from 
42.5%  to  32.1%  of  the  federal  budget  ss 
measured  by  the  unified  budget  method. 

On  a  federal  funds  t>asts,  national  defense 
Including  DOD  military  functions,  MAP. 
ABC  costs,  Selective  Service  tuid  emergency 
plaimlng  declined  from  66.2 <7r  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  in  1964  to  43.8%  In  1972.  ThU 
excludes  trust  funds  from  the  aiccounting. 
(p.  1168  House  bearings) 

Congress   must   look   ahead 

Are  theee  the  right  priorities,  the  rl^t 
percentages  of  national  product  and  fed- 
eral budget?  Should  the  defense  budget  con- 
tinue to  decline  in  constant  dollars  Ln  the 
years  ahead?  By  how  much?  Should  It  stay 
the  same  or  rise?  These  are  questions  to 
which  Congress  should  address  Itself.  In  gen- 
eral there  are  four  ways  In  which  Congress 
can  control  defense — fixing  the  total  budget, 
approving  or  denying  individual  weapons 
projects,  setting  overall  force  levels,  and  set- 
ting broad  strategies  and  policies  such  as 
those  involving  U.S.  c, mmltments.  To  be  ef- 
fective. Congress  must  use  all  these  ap- 
protkches.  If  It  only  controls  the  money,  then 
the  strategic  decisions  are  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  It  only  controls  weapons  and 
forces,  then  the  money  gets  out  of  hand. 
Tills  paper  concentrates  on  the  budgetary 
t,ppro»cbi,  which  Is  not  to  say  the  othsis 
are  not  also  Important. 
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Ftdsral  budftt  outlays 

DOD  oirtlayi  as 
GNP 

pertent  ol 

Fiscal  ytsrs 

GNP 

Nst  total 

Dtpartmant 

Other 

Offtttj' 

Fcdaral 
budftt 

WA  Lowtsl  ywr  sinc«  World  War  11  * .*. 

J263.3 

J43.1 
76.8 
118.6 
178.9 
196.6 
2118 
229.2 

+110.6 

+50.3 

S11.9 
47.7 
50.8 
78.0 
77.9 
74.5 
76.0 

425.2 
-2.0 

$31.2 
29.1 
70.7 
105.5 
125,0 
145.5 
161.0 

+90.3 
55.5 

NA 

NA 
-2.9 
-4.6 
-6.2 
-7.2 
-7.8 

-4.9  . 
-3.2  . 

4.5 

13.3 

8.3 

9.5 

8.1 
7.4 
6.8 

27.7 

i4W    Korai  Deak  '                                .. 

..." 358.9 

62.1 

iQM   Last  Drt war  vsar                            -  .  

612.2 

41.8 

lUSSEApsak"                                     

822.6 

42.5 

1970  Last  actual  vtar    .                    

956^2 

38.4 

1471    Currant  astimata                                             .  

1,013.0 

33.9 

1,123.0 

32.1 

Ckanns: 

I9M  tn  1972 

4-510.8 

1968  to  1972                                                    

+300.4 

I  Thase  amounts  are  undistributtd  lntra|ov«rnmantal  transactions  dodndod  from  Govtrnmont- 
■id<  totals.  These  Include  Government  contribution  for  employee  retiromwrt  and  inttrast  rtcoivad 
b*  trust  funds. 
I  In  constant  dollars,  and  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  and  the  Federal  budget 
■  Lowest  percent  of  GNP  since  1951 ;  lowest  percent  of  Fedaral  budgst  aincs  1950L 

To  deal  with  the  broad  questions  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  defense  budget. 
Congress  must  look  ahead  and  possibly  even 
legislate  ahead.  To  what  extent  does  Con- 
gress do  thlii  now? 


<  4.9  psroent  of  tb*  GNP  growth  during  this  pariod,  and  21.8  psrctnt  of  the  increaaa  in  the 
Federal  budget 

NOTE.— Page  1128.  Hearing!,  Houas  CommittM  on  Appivpriationa,  Department  of  Defense 
Appiopriittonslor  1972,  part  1. 


1.  When  Congress  acts  on  an  anntial  defense 
appropriation.  It  is  already  too  late  to  make 
anything  but  a  marginal  change  in  ptiofi- 
tles  for  that  fiscal  year.  As  the  foUowlng  tsMe 
shows,  the  regular  defense  appropriation  bills 


are  generally  passed  by  Congress  about  half 
way  through  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
apply: 


Fiscal  year- 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Authora.tion  Act  - - June    5.1967    Sept  20, 1968     Nov.  19. 1969    Oct     7,1970 

BHular  ADorooriatron  Act""  Sept  29. 1967    Oct   17,1968    Dec.  29, 1969    Jan.   11.1971 

K,K'|[lement?l7pV^^^^^^^^^^  I." ::--  My     9,1968    July  22,1969    July     6.1970    May  25, 1971 


Source:  Testimony  of  Robert  C.  Moot.  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller,  before  Joint  Comm(ttee  on  Congressional  Opeistions. 


Because  of  the  lead  time  In  planning  budg- 
ets and  forces,  the  Defense  Department  has 
UtUe  flexibUity  half  way  through  the  fiscal 
year  to  make  major  changes  In  its  program. 
Now.  In  August,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  too 
Ikte  for  Congress  to  even  (xmMier  the  basic 
level  of  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget,  be- 
yond making  a  marginal  cut  of  a  very  few 
billion  dollars,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  no  doubt  already  anticipated. 

Late  last  June  Senators  Proxmire  and 
Matbias  sought  unsuccessfully  to  place  a  $98 
billion  celling  on  defense  outlays  for  Fiscal 
1972,  a  $7  billion  cut  from  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  or  9  percent.  The  Proxmlre- 
Ifsthias  amendment  was  placed  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  avoid  the  argummt  of 
late  legislation.  But  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments raised  against  it  on  the  Senate  floor 
was  that,  even  at  that  date,  it  would  be 
highly  disruptive  of  long  planned  programs, 
requiring  major  cuts  In  manpower,  cancella- 
tion of  procurement  contracts,  operation  and 
maintenance  reductions  and  base  closings. 
The  incident  seems  to  suggest  that  even  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  fiscal  year  Congress 
has  already  lost  much  of  its  Influence  over 
broad  priorities  for  that  year. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  while  Congress  Is 
looking  at  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget,  the 
tdmlnlstratlon  U  already  far  along  in  plan- 
ning the  fiscal  1973  budget,  and  is  doing  so 
without  any  giiidance  from  Congress. 

The  administration *•  annual  defense  budg- 
et planning  process  consists  of  37  steps.  It 
begins  in  January  with  a  Five  Year  Defense 
Program  inherited  from  the  previous  cycle. 
It  ends  with  the  formulation  of  a  new  five 
year  plan  and  Its  translation.  Just  before 
Christmas,  Into  a  budget  for  the  ensuing 
Qscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  1973  budget,  this 
process  began  in  January,  1971.  By  the  end 
of  July.  1971,  14  of  the  37  steps  had  been 
completed.  Included  In  the  14  completed  steps 
were  an  analysis  of  strategic  Issues  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs;  strategic  guidance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  fiscal  guidance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Indicating  bow  much  money 
could  be  spent  in  1978  and  following  years; 
kn  ouume  of  forces  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  wltb- 
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In  these  constraints;  and  Prograni  Objective 
Memoranda  from  each  of  the  services  detail- 
ing changes  In  their  force  levels,  support 
and  activities  under  these  pedicles.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  schedule  calls  for  program  deci- 
sions by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
updating  of  the  Five  Year  Defense  Program 
to  cover  fiscal  1973-1977.  Then  oomes  review 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
presentation  of  the  fiscal  1973  budget  to  Con- 
gress early  In  calendar  1972.  "nils  process 
actually  looks  even  farther  ahead  than  1977. 
Step  number  13,  completed  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  consisted  of  a  strategy  paper  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  dealing  with  a  defense  program 
from  fiscal  1974  to  1981. 

This  process  takes  place  with  no  formal 
participation  by  Congrees.  The  documents 
Involved  are  regarded  as  Internal  papers  of 
the  administration  and  are  not  furnished  to 
<^k>ngreaBlonal  oommlttees  dealing  with  de- 
fense. Nor  do  these  oonunltteee  appeeu-  to 
have  sought  them.  Some  Information  from 
the  documents  Is  reflected  In  testimony  to 
theee  committees  by  administration  witnesses 
In  closed  session. 

3.  The  most  basic  of  these  documents  In 
terms  of  looking  ahead  Is  the  annually  up- 
dated Five  Year  Defense  Program.  As  far  as 
this  ofBoe  ha.^  been  able  to  determine,  this 
baa  not  been  furnished  to  Oongreoslonal 
committees  even  on  a  secret  basis.  The  five 
year  program  Includes  money  totals  for  the 
defense  department  for  each  of  the  flve 
years.  Theee  figures  have  not  been  Included 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  annual  report 
to  Congress  ev^n  In  its  cla-^sifled  fonn.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  h<M  re- 
ceived classified  information  from  the  Five 
Year  Program  but  not  the  document  itself. 

4.  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  requires  legislative  committees  to  esti- 
mate the  5-year  coets  of  legislation  they 
enact.  To  comply  with  this  provision.  Chair- 
man F.  Edward  Hubert  of  tite  Hoiiss  Armed 
Seryloes  Committee  wrote  Secretary  Laird 
last  May  asking  for  5-year  projections.  Laird 
replied  by  citing  the  difficulty  of  making 
such  projections:  "As  you  know,  any  pro- 
jection of  Defense  financial  requirements  be- 
jrond  the  budget  year  is  extremely  tentative 


at  beet.  Such  programs  as  may  be  i»opoeed  by 
Defense  components  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  President  nor  have  they  been  subject- 
ed to  the  thorough  review  and  analysis  by 
my  staff  to  €kS8ure  that  they  represent  firm 
requirements  supportable  within  the  dollar 
levels  that  might  be  expected  to  be  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  In  future 
years."  Laird  went  on  to  say  that  "...  I  can 
also  provide  the  general  estimate  that  to 
support  the  6-year  forces  contained  In  my 
Defense  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  Defense 
budget,  authorizations  for  procurement  and 
RDT&E  In  the  range  of  $33-33  billion  (In 
fleoal  year  1973  dollars)  would  be  required 
for  each  of  the  next  5  years."  The  estimate 
covers  only  procurement  and  research  and 
development — about  a  tlilrd  of  the  defense 
budget — ^because  those  are  the  only  major 
Items  covered  in  the  authorization  bill.  The 
Senate  Armed  Servloes  Committee  had  a 
.■imiiar  exctMuge  of  ooriespomrtenne  with 
Secretary  Laird.  The  Legtslative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  exempts  appropriations  commit- 
tees from  making  five  year  estimates.  The 
above  appears  to  be  the  closest  Oongress  has 
yet  eome  to  estimating  defense  costs  over 
the  next  five  years. 

5.  Behind  all  this  is  a  long  tradition 
that  the  administration  does  not  divulge 
budget  figures  until  they  are  formaUy  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  a  government-wide 
policy  against  such  dlsdoaures.  Boms  brieve 
this  Is  the  way  it  should  be  in  a  goTsmmsnt 
of  divided  powers — that  the  executlTe  sbould 
recommend,  the  Oongress  ^prove,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  business  intervening  in  an 
administration  recommendation  before  it  U 
made.  On  the  other  hand  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  need  for  Congress  to  look  ahead 
requires  some  chauoge  in  this  trmditian.  Oon- 
gress is  In  a  serious  box  if,  when  the  ad- 
mlnlatnation  makes  Ita  recommendatKms, 
Congress  has  already  lost  much  of  Its  flex- 
ibUity to  entertain  a  range  of  possible 
decisions. 

e.  There  is  obviously  a  substantial  ques- 
tion at  military  secrecy.  No  doubt  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  five-year  coets  by  program  and 
element   would   tell    other   countries   a   lot 
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about  U^.  military  forcea  and  strategy  in 
the  futiire.  But  this  should  not  stop 
committees  Irom  dealing  with  future  coets 
In  closed  seaslon.  Also,  it  may  be  that'  a  gen- 
eral discussion  oC  overall  five  year  4«fena« 
costs  could  take  place  in  public  without  loea 
of  ziatlonal  Mcurlty.  It  the  projected  budg- 
ets were  budgets  of  restraint.  It  m%(ht  be 
beneficial  to  disclose  the  general  levels  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  hopes  that  It  would 
follow  equal  restraint. 

Where  is  the  defense  budget  goinp? 

What  clues  are  presently  available  at  to  the 
future  course  of  the  defense  budget)  under 
present  programs  and  policies?  Thert  are  a 
few: 

Laird's  on-the-record  estimate  of  $22-23 
billion  for  procurement  and  R&D  oter  the 
next  five  years  In  constant  dollars  la  close 
to  the  recent  level. 

lAlrd  Is  understood  also  to  have  made  an 
In-house  estimate  that  the  1972  outlay 
level — roughly  $76  billion — when  carried  for- 
ward In  constant  dollars  will  provide  ti  mini- 
mum but  adequate  defense  program  for  the 
next  five  years  \inder  the  word  sltualtlon  aa 
It  now  appears  and  under  present  foreign 
policies  and  strategies.  Put  another  Wiy,  the 
Defense  Department  appears  to  be  ct>ntem- 
platlng  a  defense  budget  which  will  remain 
the  same  In  constant  dollars  over  tike  next 
five  years,  barring  changes  In  situation  or 
policy.  However,  there  has  been  no  public 
statement  to  this  effect. 

Since  the  gross  national  product  a*d  fed- 
eral buxlget  are  growing,  this  woulq  mean 
the  defense  share  of  both  would  continue  to 
decline,  probably  reaching  6%  or  lesal  otf  the 
national  product  In  a  few  years  and  prob- 
ably going  below  30%  of  the  federal  budget. 

Brookings  Institution  (Setting  Nb'tlonal 
Priorities,  the  1973  Budget)  projects  bresent 
Nixon  doctrine  defense  policies  a«  resulting 
in  a  defense  budget  allghtly  down  (n  real 
terms  In  five  years,  even  after  wltljdrawBi 
from  Vietnam.  But  It  eertlmated  thlst  would 
». represent  about  8  per  c«nt  of  the  nlitlonal 
butput,  oocnpared  with  allghtly  undet  7  per 
cent  today.  It  outlined  higher  and  lower 
defense  budget  options. 

The  net  import  of  Brookings"  revlevl  of  the 
entire  federal  budget,  and  all  Its  partsi  In  the 
future  la  that  between  now  and  19T6  very 
little  "fiscal  dividend"  or  new  money  io  meet 
public  needs,  becomes  available  und^  pres- 
ent policies.  Brookings  Indicates  that  those 
who  believe  various  public  needs  shotid  take 
higher  priority  must  consider  Increfsee  In 
taxes  or  taking  funds  from  other  ptarts  of 
the  budget. 

It  la  m  this  context  that  Congress  ahould 
look  at  whether  the  projected  present  de- 
fense program  la  the  right  level.  To  do  this 
Congress  must  begin  looking  ahead  n^w. 

Recommendations 
1.  Aj  a  first  step,  we  should  reqi^st  the 
Defense  Department  to  make  available  taore 
Information   on   its   defense   budget   projec- 
tions. More  8p>eclflcally : 

(a)  The  6-year  defense  fwogram  i budget 
totals  for  each  year  In  actual  and  constant 
dollars. 

(b)  The  5-year  totals  broken  down  by  pro- 
gram, s\ich  as  strategic  forces,  geneiltl  pur- 
poses, Intelligence  and  communlfcatlona, 
alrllft-seallft.  etc.  i 

(c)  In  order  for  the  budget  totalfc  to  be 
meaningful,  there  should  be  an  explanation 
of  how  they  are  arrived  at.  For  example,  one 
possible  way  Is  to  assume  a  more  or  |ess  ar- 
bitrary budget  level.  Another  Is  to  ^project 
acttial  programs  and  compute  their  future 
coets. 

(d)  nve  yesx  projections  of  the  defense 
budget  aa  a  percent  of  national  product. 

(e)  Five  year  projections  of  defense* budget 
aa  percent  of  federal  budget. 

(f )  The  fiscal  guidance  being  used  hi  plun- 
nlng  the  FT  1973  budget  and  beyonf 

(g)  General  budgetairy  policies  betng  fol- 


lowed by  the  Defense  Department.  In  gen- 
eral win  the  defease  program  In  real  terms  be 
allowed  to  grow?  Will  the  baseline  grow  or 
decline  In  constant  dollars?  Will  any  of  the 
Vietnam  saving.  In  terms  of  constant  dollars, 
be  transferred  to  the  baseline  ? 

Probably  most  of  this  Information  could 
be  made  public.  It  Is  p>o6Slble  that  some 
should  be  given  to  Congress  In  classified 
form, 

2.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  re- 
quire Its  existing  committees: 

(a)  To  make  specific  studies  of  the  future 
of  the  defense  budget,  particularly  for  the 
next  five  years. 

(b)  To  specifically  review  the  Five  Year  De- 
fense Program  and  the  documents  Involved 
In  administration  planning  of  the  defense 
budget  for  years  ahead.  Including  the  strat- 
egies, assumptions,  and  estimates  contained 
In  them. 

(c)  To  look  at  the  future  of  defense  spend- 
ing In  terms  of  the  overall  federal  budget  and 
national  economy. 

(d)  To  formulate  their  own  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  defense  budget  over  the 
next  five  years. 

(e)  To  Investigate  possible  ways  In  which 
Congress,  while  retaining  control  over  annual 
appropriations,  could  also  Increase  Its  Influ- 
ence over  future  defense  budgets  In  advance, 
perhaps  by  legislating  ahead.  (One  possibility: 
multi-year  authorization  bills,  annually  re- 
vised, and  covering  the  whole  defense  budget, 
while  retaining  annual  appropriations.) 

Probably  the  committees  Involved  should 
be  the  Senate  and  Hotise  Armed  Services 
Committees,  although  others  are  possible. 
Such  legislation  could  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Procurement  Authorization  Bill. 

3.  One  pK)sslble  further  step  would  be  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  this  year  which 
would  set  or  express  substantive  policies  as  to 
the  defense  budget  for  the  next  five  years. 
This  could  take  the  form  of : 

(a)  An  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
as  to  general  policies.  For  example  that  the 
defense  budget  In  real  terms  should  not  In- 
crease and  If  possible  should  decline,  that  the 
defense  percent  of  national  output  should 
continue  to  decline,  that  the  percent  of  fed- 
eral budget  should  continue  to  decline.  Itg- 
ures  could  be  Included  on  the  goals 

(b)  Legislation  of  a  6-year  defense  budget 
celling  on  outlays  or  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority. This  Idea  has  some  serious  problems, 
at  least  at  the  present  time.  If  the  celling  Is 
set  at  present  levels  It  becomes  a  mandate 
not  to  cut.  If  It  Is  set  low  It  would  have  to  be 
an  arbitrary  celling  assuming  conditions  In 
the  future  that  cannot  now  be  known.  Such 
legislation  ahead,  however,  might  be  more 
realistic  after  thorough  committee  studies  on 
the  five  year  defense  prospects.  In  view  of 
this.  It  Is  not  recommended  now. 

Broad  sense  of  the  Congress  poUclee  as  In 
fa)  above,  might  however  be  Included  In  the 
legislation  In  Recommendation  2. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbi)  ,  dealing  with  the 
Harrier  aircraft,  be  made  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   KELSON.  Mr.   President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  followlof 
cosponsors  of  the  pending  amendment. 
No.  425,  be  added : 

Senators  Bayh,  McGovern,  Hait, 
Gravel,  Packwood,  find  Case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived, 
and  under  the  previous  order,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  425,  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nayB 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  dlstinglushed  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea":  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh>  ,  the  Senator  from  OkleJioma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNotrrB).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtJSKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virglnl« 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Ttjnney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY )  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Representative  John  C.  Watts. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  bv  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Rep- 
resentative John  C.  Watts. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
is  detained  on  ofiQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2t, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  No.  425 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNI8  and  Mr.  THURMOND. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  27 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  Senate  will  now  consider 
amendment  No.  427.  On  this  amendment 
there  will  be  2  hours,  divided  evenly,  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  .  The  amendmoit 
will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  out  "$3,266,200,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,332,- 
500,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  to  me  mi  my  time,  because 
I  have  to  leave  tlie  Chamber? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
committee's  time  on  this  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton). 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  concerns  a  provision  which 
the  committee  wrote  Into  the  bill.  I  am 
compelled  to  be  away  from  the  Chamber 
for  a  part  of  the  debate.  I  support  the 
committee.  The  committee  po6ltl(»i  was, 
being  concerned  about  the  technology  of 
the  Harrier,  we  provided  that  woi*  on 
the  engine  and  production  would  be  In 


the  United  States.  I  tmderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  offered  an  amendment 
to  change  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  to  make  this  brief  statement. 
prtvilegx  or  the  rLOOR 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanloaous  consent  that  my  staff  assist- 
ant, Michael  Gertner,  Senator  Mathias" 
staff  assistant,  Sam  Goldburg,  and  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  staff  assistant,  Ross 
Hamchek,  be  present  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  our  amendment  No.  427  to 
H.R.  8687. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectian.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Harrier 
is  an  operational  vertical-short  takeoff 
and  landing— V/STOL — combat  aircraft 
made  by  Hawker-Siddeley  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  single  engine  is  manufac- 
tiu-ed  by  Rolls  Royce.  It  will  be  used  by 
the  Marines  as  a  close  support  aircraft. 
In  this  respect  it  is  similar  in  mission  to 
the  AX  and  Cheyenne. 

In  a  research  paper  prepared  by  Saia- 
tor  Mathias  and  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Congressman  SEiBERLmo  it  is  recom- 
mended that  Harrier  production  be  dis- 
continued after  the  current  fiscal  year, 
leaving  60  aircraft  purchased  out  of  the 
planned  total  nm  of  114.  My  amendment 
does  not  reach  this  issue.  I  favor  the  oi- 
tlre  purchase  of  the  recommended  114 
Harrier  aircraft.  I  only  am  attempting  to 
limit  the  expense  of  domestic  production 
which  could  nm  as  high  as  $275  million 
over  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  plane 
from  Great  Britain. 

The  current  bUl  authorizes  $23.7  mll- 
li«x  for  the  start  of  domestic  production. 
ProductlcHi  of  the  Harrier  in  the  United 
States  was  considered  by  the  Congress 
last  year  and  rejected  then.  It  was  re- 
jected again  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  Its  deliberations  on 
this  bill.  We  should  not  initiate  it  now. 

There  have  been  three  argtmients  of- 
fered in  behalf  of  Harrier  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Let  us  ccKisider  these  arguments  in 
turn: 

Rrst,  it  has  been  suggested  that  do- 
mestic production  of  the  Harrier  would 
alleviate  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  true,  however,  only 
in  (me  small  area,  and  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defense  budget  to  regulate 
the  national  economy. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  do- 
mestic production  is  needed  to  raid  U.S. 
dependence  an  a  foreign  source  of  supply 
for  the  Harrier.  But  there  is  no  real  like- 
lihood that  the  British  source  of  supply 
would  be  cut  off.  ITie  Marines  themselves 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  per- 
f  ecUy  content  with  United  Kingdom  pro- 
duction of  the  Harrier.  Moreover,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  we  could  find  American 
subcontractors  for  all  the  components 
which  go  into  the  plane. 

Third,  it  has  been  suggested  tiiat  do- 
mestic Harrier  production  could  estab- 
lish a  technological  base  for  future  V/ 
STOL  development  in  the  United  States. 
The  key  to  V/STOL  development,  how- 
ever. Is  the  engine,  not  the  airframe.  Yet 
at  present  no  American  con^jcuiy  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  domestic  production 
of  the  Harrier's  engine. 


This  Is  the  central  portion  of  the 
V/STOL  development. 

In  addition,  the  Harrier  was  designed 
in  the  early  1960's  and  some  of  its  tech- 
nology dates  back  even  further.  We  might 
get  far  more  for  our  money  if  we  concen- 
trated on  new  prototype,  development  ef- 
forts rather  than  Harrier  production.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  new  Navy  initia- 
tive in  R.  &  D.  for  V/STOL  propulsion  for 
fixed-wing  aircraft  is  already  scheduled 
to  commence  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  main  argument  against  production 
of  the  Harrier  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
high  cost  likely  to  be  incurred  for  the 
marginal  benefits  just  cited.  The  Marines 
now  estimate  that  the  additional  costs 
could  nm  anywhere  from  $113.8  to  $275 
million,  just  for  the  basic  airframe,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  airframe  alone 
or  the  entire  plane  were  produced  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  bought  an  additional 
84  Harriers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their 
unit  cost  would  continue  to  be  $4.4  mil- 
lion. If  we  build  only  the  airframe  in 
the  United  States,  this  unit  cost  would 
rise  to  $5.8  million  for  the  84  planes.  And 
if  the  entire  aircraft  were  built  here.  It 
would  rise  to  $7.8  million.  In  short.  U.S. 
production  would  make  the  Harrier 
either  three  or  four  times  as  expensive  as 
$2  million  AX,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  U.S.  production. 

Finally,  of  the  total  buy  of  114  planes 
only  12  can  be  completely  produced  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  high  price  to 
pay — $275  million  for  12  planes. 

My  interest  In  this  stems  not  from  a 
desire  to  do  the  Marine  Corps  out  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  first-class  airplane.  I 
have  seen  this  plane  fly.  I  know  its  per- 
formance record.  I  believe  it  will  do.  In 
a  limited  way,  exactly  what  the  Marines 
want  it  to  do.  The  payload  is  sacrificed 
tremendously  when  you  have  a  short 
takeoff  and  landing  airplane.  In  other 
words,  one  has  to  cut  down  on  his  fuel, 
on  his  radius  of  operation,  on  his  bomb 
load  or  weapon  load.  Therefore,  he  loses  a 
great  deal  of  the  advantage.  I  think  the 
114  planes  they  have  Intended  for  their 
present  deployment  is  the  limit  of  what 
they  can  use.  They  have  no  intention  of 
increasing  them,  nor  have  they  Indicated 
any  intention  of  increasing  the  114. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Marines  to 
ask  for  additional  planes.  If  this  were 
going  to  be  a  big  run  airplane,  it  would 
be  one  thing,  but  it  is  a  limited -design 
airplane.  The  limit  is  114. 

The  characteristics  of  the  plane  are 
based  primarily  on  its  power  unit.  The 
power  unit  is  changed  to  give  it  Its  up- 
ward thrust,  and  then  as  its  speed  in- 
creases. It  becomes  more  horizontal  so 
that  tiie  ultimate  speed  is  reached.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  a  supersonic  plane;  It  is 
a  close  support  airplane,  an  extremely 
expensive  close  support  airplane. 

When  we  are  already  paying  $4.4  mil- 
lion for  a  limited  number  of  airplanes, 
I  object  to  raising  its  price  to  $7.8  mll- 
Uon. 

In  1968,  when  the  Defense  Department 
dected  to  go  to  Havicer-Slddeley  Co.  of 
England  to  buy  this  particular  airplane. 
If  a  mistake  was  made  it  was  made  then. 
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In  1900  and  in  1970,  when  tbe  bu^t 
was  considered  and  the  money  wa«i  ap- 
propriated for  the  acqulrlcg  of 
planes,  perhaps  this  txxly  made  a 
take.  Now  we  are  half  way  Into 
program. 

The  figures  are  as  follows:  We  ai 
prlated  $62.7  million  to  acquire  12  pl^ 
in  1970.  We  appropriated  $86  mllllc 
acquire  18  planes  in  1971.  We  are  vdtlng 
in  this  bill,  and  It  will  not  be  chariKed. 
nor  Is  there  any  suggestion  th&t  It  be 
changed,  $110.3  million  for  another  30 
planes.  That  means  that  all  but  5)1  of 
those  planes  are  already  under  orde^. 

If  the  complete  tooling  were  t*  be 
made  to  transfer  funds  to  McDonnell 
Douglas  at  St.  Louis,  it  would  mean  that 
only  12  complete  planes,  and  no  4iore 
anticipated,  would  be  made  in  the  UiUted 
States. 

If  a  mistake  was  made  in  givingl  the 
contract  to  Hawker-Slddeley  to  Uegln 
with.  let  us  not  compound  this  mi^ltake 
by  now  moving  it  when  we  can  hav4  the 
construction  of  120  planes. 

The  $275  million  is  not  a  lot  of  mpney 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  the  defense  budget,  running  into  bil- 
lions, but  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Presitent, 
$275  million  is  a  lot  of  taxpayer's  mpney 
to  move  production  to  St.  Louis.  I  sug- 
gest that  there  are  other  ways  thaC  can 
be  better  utilized  to  spend  this  4275 
million. 

Now.  as  to  the  STOL  capability,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  only  through  the 
building  of  it  could  we  adequately  Jiar- 
vest  the  tremendous  amount  of  wort  that 
has  been  done  on  V/STOL.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  the  only  operational  V/^TOL 
airplane  in  the  world,  but  it  wa4  de- 
signed In  the  1960's  and  its  technology 
goes  bcK:k  even  further. 

We  might  get  far  more  for  our  money 
if  we  concentrated  on  new  prot4tyi>e 
development  efTorta  rather  tJian  Hf»rrier 
production.  It  should  be  noted  tijat  a 
new  Navy  initiative  in  R.  &  D.  fdr  V/ 
STOL  propulsion  for  fixed-wing  aiijcraift 
is  already  scheduled  to  commen4e  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  main  argument  agsdnst  pnKluc- 
tlon  of  the  Harrier  in  the  United  States 
is  the  high  cost  likely  to  be  incurred  for 
the  marginal  befieflta  Just  dted.  The 
Marines  now  estimate  that  the  addition- 
al costs  could  run  anywhere  from  1113  9 
to  $275  mmion. 

I  realize  that  St.  Louis,  like  many  other 
areas,  needs  economic  relief  and  prob- 
ably employment,  but  I  suggest  thai  tliis 
is  a  poor  way  to  do  it,  and  if  St.  Louis  is 
in  that  situation,  we  had  best  vote  the 
money  to  be  distributed  and  not  mn  it 
through   McDonnell -Douglas. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  ad- 
vantages and  dlsadvatages  of  this  plane. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  the  plane  1$  un- 
der contract  to  be  made  in  the  Dhited 
Kingdom,  and  if  we  want  to  change  it. 
Lf  we  want  to  pay  more  than  doublie  the 
cost  of  the  plane,  and  stUl  use  the  ftolls- 
Royce  engine,  we  will  do  something 
which  I  would  consider  here  today  as 
folly. 


imi- 


from  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  distinguished  visitor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  presence  on  the 
floor  today  of  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain. He  has  been  a  Member  of  th»-fiouse 
for  25  years.  He  has  served  in  many 
of  the  important  portfolios,  being  at  one 
time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  is 
now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Latwr  Party 
of  Oreat  Britain. 

I  Introduce  to  the  Senate  the  Honor- 
able L.  James  Callaghan,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

[  Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A 
BER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.   Mr.   Presidtot.    I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sehator 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  this  airplane  was  first  unanimously 
improved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Ooounlttee,  later  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; and  also  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  It 
was  rejected  in  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  mentioQ  this  because  it  was  not  until 
recently  I  knew  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Cttilo  was  going  to  object  and 
I  note  he  mentioned  St.  Louis  several 
times  in  his  remaiiEs. 

As  a  member  of  the  TBustlcal  Air  Power 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  is  the 
chairman,  we  went  Into  this  matter  thor- 
oughly, and  I  would  say  an  unfortunate 
impression  left  by  the  Senator  from  Cttilo 
In  the  last  sentence  in  his  printed  speech. 
He  says: 

ITils  Ui  a  high  price  to  p*y — $275  mUUon 
for  la  planea. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  Imply  that 
the  engines  were  to  be  made  in  this 
cotmtry,  as  well  as  the  avionics,  lliat  is 
not  part  of  the  plan.  Tlie  correct  flgiire  is 
$113,800,000. 

WHT   THK    HABRtEm   PLANT   SMOTTUD   BS    BtTILT   IN 
TH«   TJNITKD  STATES 

As  I  mentioned,  the  tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  considered  the  question 
of  domestic  production  of  the  Harrier 
very  carefully  this  year  during  their  re- 
view of  the  fiscal  year  1972  authorization 
request.  There  were  several  very  com- 
pelling reasons  for  our  recommendation 
to  phase  Harrier  production  into  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  first  is  the  need  to  bring  the  tech- 
nology of  this  V/STOL  airplane  into  this 


country.  We  have  spent  over  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  on  various  attempts  at  verti- 
cal and  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
planes ;  and  none  has  been  operationally 
viable  or  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British-built 
Harrier  has  evolved  Into  an  airplane  that 
Is  now  In  routine  service  use  in  the  Royal 
Air  Ftnve  and  in  our  first  Marine  Corps 
squadron  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  Harrier  uses  the  deflected  thrust 
principle  for  its  vertical  takeoff s  and 
landings.  This  requires  a  unique  control 
system  with  special  devices  for  stability 
augmentation  during  hovering  end  low- 
speed  flight.  The  Harrier  engine  produces 
a  thrust  greater  than  the  weight  of  the 
airplane  through  a  special  type  of  turbo- 
fan  and  ducting  arrangement  developed 
for  this  application.  These  technology 
advances  will  be  imported  directly  into 
this  country  by  phasing  the  production 
over  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  will  be  add- 
ing Jobs  for  our  aerospace  productioo 
workers.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  problems 
that  the  aerospace  Industry  has  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  vast  numbers  of  skilled 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  at  plants 
all  across  this  land.  All  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  terrible  problems  our  once  gain- 
fully employed  and  producing  aerospace 
work  force  now  face. 

Surely  this  Jobs  factor  should  be 
weighed  heavily  by  all  of  us  when  we 
consider  the  added  cost  of  phasing  Har- 
rier production  into  this  coimtry. 

Another  reason  for  domestic  produc- 
Moa  capability  is  that  we  will  create  our 
own  sources  of  supply  for  the  Harrier 
in  order  to  sustain  It  in  operation  in  our 
own  forces.  This  will  free  us  from  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  which  could 
very  possibly  have  many  problems  that 
would  be  beyond  our  own  direct  contrtrf. 
Surely  it  is  always  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  have  si4>port  capability  for  its 
own  military  weapons  ssrstems. 

The  above  reasons  all  carried  great 
weight  during  discussions  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  and  also  the 
fxiU  Armed  Services  Committee — I  might 
add  that  the  vote  in  the  full  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  ws«  12  to  1 — when  we 
discussed  this  production  phaseover. 

The  benefits  were  felt  to  far  outweigh 
the  added  costs.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  $23.7  mlllloD 
be  added  to  the  Harrier  authorization 
this  year  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Preeddent,  there  is  almost  nothing 
that  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  money 
abroad. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Air  Sub* 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  President's  attempt  to  control  the 
ecanctny  very  recently,  the  added  import 
duty  imposed  against  foredgn-made 
goods  was,  because  they  can  be  produced 
more  cheaijly  abroad  and,  therefore,  were 
outcompeUng  manufacturers  in  this 
ooimtry?  Is  that  not  the  basic  element  of 
the  Issue? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Senator 
knows,  that  is  only  too  true.  Twice  tbe 
Senator  from  C^iio  brought  up  the  word 
"St.  Loials."  Yes,  these  planes  would  be 
built  in  St.  Louis.  As  a  former  purchaser 
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of  machine  tools,  the  center  for  muqh 
of  that  production  is  In  Cincinnati.  En- 
gines are  mode  in  Oolimibus,  Ohio — and 
we  all  know  a  lot  of  business  comes  out 
of  Cleveland.  To  carry  out  the  thinking 
behind  this  suggested  amendment,  why 
not  build  everything  in  Great  Britain  or 
Germany  or  Italy,  where  the  rates  are 
even  less? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Or  Japan. 

Mr.  SYMJNGTON.  Right.  Someone 
mentioned  on  television  the  other  day 
that  you  can  buy  a  Toyota  in  this  coim- 
try for  some  $2,000,  but  they  cost  $4,000 
in  Japan,  and  a  Chevrolet  over  there 
costs  $8,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  ray  great 
interest  in  people  working  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  a  military 
weapon,  something  to  be  used  in  time  of 
possible  war;  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  and  as  is  weU 
remembered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  when  the  Marine  Corps 
came  and  said,  "We  would  like  to  take 
the  money  for  Phantoms,  and  use  it  for 
Harriers  because  we  think  we  have  a  bet- 
ter airplane  for  our  mission,"  I  said  first, 
let  us  decide  whether  it  was  a  better  air- 
plane. So  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  check  out  this  assertion.  He 
did.  As  a  result,  even  though  the  Phan- 
tom was  made  In  St.  Louis,  we  volun- 
tarily gave  up  that  production  to  get  the 
best  plane  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
company  bid  successfully  for  the  British 
Harrier  rights. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should 
rely  entirely.  In  a  new  art  like  V  STOL, 
on  what  could  happen  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Countries  that  have  been  our  allies 
in  the  past — the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China — are  not  considered  so  today. 
Countries  the  have  been  our  enemies  in 
the  past — Germany,  Japan — are  not  con- 
sidered so  today. 

In  addition,  we  would  have  no  control 
over  what  might  happen,  say  strikes: 
Should  we  put  our  entire  future  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  country,  on  a  weapon 
needed  for  our  security.  I  laiow  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  felt  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  company  in  my  State  did  not 
want  this  airpl&ne  to  be  buUt,  and  that 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  he  wanted  to 
take  the  floor  today  with  his  amendment. 

For  the  record.  I  assure  him  that  after 
that  came  up.  I  found  the  company  in 
question  was  much  interested  hi  building 
this  plane  for  the  flgure  mentioned. 

Nearly  every  conmiercial  airplsme  is  a 
fallout  from  a  military  airplane.  The  707, 
as  but  one  illustration,  represents  the  B- 
52  and  the  KC-135  tanker. 

Despite  the  fact  we  are  now  building 
STOL  fields  all  over  the  United  States, 
so  85  to  hdp  handle  problems  Incident 
to  increases  In  air  congestion,  we  have  no 
STOL  art  of  any  kind  in  this  coimtry. 
That  also  should  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
premise  anything  can  be  built  abroad  for 
less  money  than  In  the  United  States, 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  aware 
that  It  is  of  great  interest  to  have  the 
business  in  St.  Louis.  It  Is  of  great  interest 
that  CInebuMtl  MSllnc  IffadHne  mlglit  be 


able  to  make  some  of  these  totds.  It  is  of 
great  Interest  that  many  of  our  subcon- 
tractors would  be  interested.  But  I  point 
out  that  in  changing  this  contract,  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  been  In- 
terested. They  have  not  pushed  this.  No 
one  from  the  Defense  Department  come 
in  and  said.  "We  would  like  to  transfer 
this  to  St.  Louis."  In  fact,  in  my  con- 
sultations with  the  Defense  Department, 
they  soy,  "Look,  we're  not  going  to  go  in 
aiKl  ask  for  $9  million  more  for  ecu:h  plane 
for  a  dozen  planes,  because  the  die  is 
cast.  If  a  mistake  was  made,  it  was  made 
in  the  past." 

Second,  we  talk  about  the  V/STOL 
characteristics  and  the  fruits  of  this  de- 
velopment which  we  could  expect.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  very  guts  of  the 
V/STOL  problem  is  the  development  of 
an  engine;  and  by  the  very  admission  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  I  ad- 
mire very  much — and  who  I  am  sure 
knows  a  great  deal  about  this  plane,  as  he 
does  about  many  others — the  engine 
would  continue  to  be  built  by  Rolls-Royce 
in  England. 

If  the  Defense  Department  had  come 
forth  and  said  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  development  of  V/STOL,  it  is  for  the 
development  of  economy,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  employment  bo  transfer  this 
contract  to  the  United  States,  I  am  sure 
we  would  listen.  If  McDonnell  Douglas 
had  come  in  and  said.  "We  can  produce 
this  plane  and  it  is  Important  to  our 
future,"  we  would  listen.  But.  to  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  come  before  any 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  and  advocated  chang- 
ing this  contract,  except  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

I  submit  that,  while  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  am 
anxious  and  willing  to  support  every  ef- 
fort to  build  up  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port what  I  consider  to  be  a  boondoggle. 
Suppose  we  set  it  at  $113  million,  which 
is  the  minimum.  It  takes  $113  million  and 
blows  it  on  12  airplanes.  There  are  scnne 
47  subcontractors  of  Hawker  Sidddey 
that  are  producing  for  this  plane. 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, McDonnell  Douglas  got  this  con- 
tract, they  would  not  still  do  business 
with  these  subcontractors,  who  are  tooled 
up  and  are  producing. 

So  what  we  would  have  would  be  the 
cost  of  an  additional  $9  million,  "nils  is 
not  the  total  cost.  This  is  additional,  for 
assembling  axi  airplane — assembling,  if 
you  please — initial  construction  of  some 
airframe,  by  primarily  tiUdng  a  Rolls- 
Royce  engine,  taking  the  products  of  as- 
sembly subcontractors,  and  sissembling 
them. 

It  is  true  that  this  administration  and 
all  of  us  are  talldng  about  the  dollar 
flow,  and  we  want  to  stop  tills.  We  do  not 
want  this  money  to  go  out  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  want  to  right  the  balance  of 
trade  that  has  been  discussed  and  has 
become  out  of  focus.  But  I  submit  that 
at  the  cost  of  this,  we  would  be  better  off 
to  stop  production,  if  necessary,  because 
there  is  not  that  much  uniqueness  and 
difference  in  this  airplane.  But  I  do  not 
suggest  that. 

We  have  made  a  deal,  and  we  should 
keep  the  deal.  As  Lincoln  once  said: 


When  you  get  a  bad  deal,  you  hug  it  aU 
the  harder. 

So  let  US  keep  the  deal  we  have,  but 
let  us  not  really  make  it  worse  by  saying 
that  Just  for  the  few  remaining  planes, 
we  can  transfer  this  to  St.  Louis  to  help 
our  domestic  economy.  I  do  not  b^eve 
that  the  people  of  this  country — as  we 
all  know,  they  are  very  questioning  about 
where  the  military  dollar  is  going  to- 
day— ^would  tolerate  such  a  thing.  I  can- 
not help  believe  that  the  reason  for  the 
silence  by  the  Defense  Department — in 
fact,  their  statements  to  me  that  they 
do  not  want  this — refiects  this,  because 
they  know  that  they  could  not  Justify 
siich  an  expenditure  to  the  American 
people. 

ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield 
Mr.  SYMTNGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  after  consulting  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
with  authors  of  the  amendments  to 
which  I  will  shortly  refer,  and  with  the 
asHiroval  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  l>e  a 
period  for  the  trsmsaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZAnONB,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluatlcxi  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

■LTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cm 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  amendment  No.  435,  which 
will  be  called  up  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
PROxmnE) — the  amendment  dealing 
with  the  P-14— amendment  No.  443, 
which  will  be  called  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  ABM,  tlien  be- 
come the  pending  question;  provided, 
further,  that  time  thereon  be  limited 
to  1  >4  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill;  provided,  further, 
that  time  on  any  amendment  to  that 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
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degree  and  the  dlfitingxiished  manager 
of  the  blU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Is  it  the  antici- 
pation of  the  assistant  majority  leader 
that  the  ABM  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ves. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  time  therepn. 
This  has  been  discussed  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  leadership  on  b4>th 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  Senator  Huohkb. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  >re- 
servlng  the  right  to  object,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  ABM  is  not  cl4ar. 
Last  year,  an  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  senior  Seta- 
tor  from  Kentucky  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  ask  this  qiss- 
tion  of  the  able  assistant  majoirlty 
leader : 

Is  there  only  one  ABM  amendment 
that  we  are  considering  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  asked  that  question.  There 
are  two  amendments  dealing  with  the 
ABM,  the  second  one  of  which  would  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk)  ,  who  is  work^g 
with  the  dlstingtiished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  with  re- 
spect thereto.  It  was  my  intention  to 
follow  the  request  Just  made  with  a  re- 
quest for  limited  time  on  that  amend- 
ment also. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tiaie 
requested  by  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  not  be  taken  out  of  ttie 
time  set  on  the  amendment  of  the  a^le 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator  could  withhold  that  for  Just 
a  few  moments  whUe  we  discuss  the  im- 
pact.     

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
would  be  disposed  to  meet  any  special 
situation  he  had,  but  this  has  been 
worked  out  now  as  to  the  two  ABAI 
amendments  with  the  authors  of  amend- 
ments and  with  the  manager  of  the  hill 
and  those  who  are  concerned.  I  hope  he 
can  bear  with  it.  I  have  to  leave  the  floor 
shortly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WUl  the 
Chair  indulge  me  without  the  time  being 
charged? 

The     PRESIDINO     OPFTCER.     The 

Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  West 

Virginia  that  time  is  not  being  charged. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 

the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, upon  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
433,  which  will  be  called  up  by  the  dk- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  on  tomorrow,  that  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate  then  be  ma4e 
the  amendment  No.  444  to  be  caUed  up 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe) — to  which  I  alluded  a  mo- 
ment ago — an  amendment  which  aUo 
deals  with  the  ABM,  and  that  time  on 


that  amendment  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  :  and 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  the  amendment  No.  438 
dealing  with  Rhodesian  chrome  ore — an 
amendment  which  will  be  called  up  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  frran  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) — and  when  that 
amendment  is  called  up  before  the  Sen- 
ate, be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
going  now  into  tomorrow,  or  days  after 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
would  be  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  My  understanding  was 
that  we  were  going  to  consider  two 
amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides — the  majority  leader  is  here  and 
can  speak  to  the  matter  himself.  There 
is  an  amendment  by  the  dlsrtlnguiahed 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagi^ton) 
dealing  with  the  main  battle  tank-70 
which  will  be  called  up  following  the 
transaction  of  the  period  for  the  txans- 
actlon  of  routine  morning  business  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  all  right.  I  am 
talking  about  the  i^equests  the  Seoator 
ts  now  making.  Are  they  new  for  to- 
morrow or  the  days  after? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow,  and 
Thursday  and  Friday,  insofar  as  we  can, 
so  that  the  Senate  will  be  on  notice.  We 
had  an  unfortunate  experience  last  PM- 
day  with  only  51  Senators  in  town.  It 
was  nip  and  tuck.  What  we  are  doing 
now  is  trying  to  give  the  Senate  as  much 
advance  notice  as  we  can.  so  that  Sen- 
ators will  be  prepared. 

May  I  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  my  intention,  following  the  dlsposei 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment  on  Thurs- 
day, to  call  up  the  amendment  seeking 
to  terminate  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  concurrent,  of  course, 
with  the  release  of  POW's  and  recov- 
erable MIA's  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  want  to  explain  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  my  being  here  tomorrow.  I 
interpose  no  objection  to  the  two  unani- 
mous-consent requests.  The  Senate  must 
go  on  and  do  Its  business.  I  was  merely 
seeking  information,  that  was  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  given  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  and 
respectfully  remind  my  colleagues  that 
I  still  bftve  the  floor. 
[Laugbrter.l 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Excuse  me. 
Ji4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  request  was  not  completed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  comiplete  his  request  then. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  indulgence 
of  my  good  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  which  will 
deal  with  the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
question,  be  limited  to  2  hours,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  biU,  and  that  time  on  any 
amendment  thereto  being  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  the  dlstingxiished  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  with  the  understanding 
that  the  amendment  be  called  up  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  end- the- war 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well,  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am  now 
informed  that  instead  of  two  amend- 
ments, we  are  now  into  three;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  already  agreed  to  act 
on  four  amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Could  I  know  what  those 
are,  please? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Earlier  today,  the  Senate  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  the  Sanguine  amendment,  im- 
mediately following  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  Upon  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  the  amendment  dealing 
with  the  F-14  would  be  called  up  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  to  be  considered  and 
disposed  of. 

Now.  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  propounded 
the  request — which  was  agreed  to— 
that  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  dealing  with  the  ABM,  be- 
come the  pending  business  immediately 
upon  disposition  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment  tomorrow,  and  that  follow- 
ing the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
lowu  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  there  be  considera- 
tion of  the  Saxbe  amendment,  which 
also  deals  with  the  ABM. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  that  the  Senator  has 
already  obtained  unanimous  consent  for 
4  amendments  on  tomorrow;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  where  are  we?  What 
day  are  we  In  now? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
I  made  that  clear.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  Thiu-sday.  On  Thursday,  imme- 
diately following  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  main  battle  tank-70  an  amend- 
ment to  be  called  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  with  2  hours 
on  that  amendment.  Upon  disposition  of 
that  amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  on  which 
there  has  yet  been  no  time  limitation 
agreed  to,  following  which,  if  time  re- 
mained on  that  day,  the  Senate  would 
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proceed  to  consider  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkeuisas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  dealing  with  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  that  the  chrome  ore 
amendment,  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
vote  on,  will  not  come  until  after  tomor- 
row, is  that  it? 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
not  a  bit  desirous  of  impeding  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  but  I  must  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  consider,  in  these 
rather  rapid  fire  unanimous -consent  re- 
quests, that  the  rights  of  Senators  may 
very  well  be  prejudiced.  I  assume  that, 
as  IS  usual  here,  clearance  is  taking  place 
among  those  who  might  be  interested.  I 
did  express  an  interest  and  did  under- 
stand that  only  two  amendments  would 
be  taken  up  tomorrow.  Now  I  find  tliat 
there  are  four.  I  regret  that.  I  cannot 
make  any  statement  about  it  although 
it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
one's  rights,  to  begin  to  do  Just  that.  But 
I  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  Just  before  I  left  the  floor,  I 
understood  there  would  be  only  two 
amendments  for  tomorrow  and  that  we 
were  going  down  to  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Now  I  am  faced  with  four  amend- 
ments. I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  cer- 
tainly I  will  object  to  smything  further 
tomorrow  It  is  bad  enough,  especially 
knowing  the  circumstances,  when  every- 
one knows  I  cannot  be  here  to  deal  with 
one  amendment  which  is  very  important 
to  me.  It  is  very  embarrassing  that  it  Is 
coming  up  tomorrow. 

As  I  said.  I  am  not  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  Senate's  business,  but  I  would  hope 
that  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation 
and  understanding  would  obtain  in  re- 
spect of  these  matters. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  the 
record  be  clear  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  did  not  secure 
any  understanding  from  me  with  respect 
to  limiting  to  two  the  number  of  amend- 
ments to  be  disposed  of  tomorrow.  He 
undoubtedly  received  that  imderstanding 
from  someone,  but  not  from  me.  I  do  not 
recall  the  Senator  from  New  York  having 
asked  me  anything  about  understand- 
ings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  spoke  of  the  normal 
relationships  among  Senators  because  it 
is  very  well  known  that  I  cannot  be  here 
tomorrow.  That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  hope  that  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  discretion  would  be  ex- 
ercised in  how  much  we  just  happen  to 
bring  up  tomorrow.  When  I  left  here  we 
had  only  two.  Now  there  are  four.  I  still 
have  not  objected  but  I  only  wanted  to 
address  that  friendly  thought  to  my  col- 
league, and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  Indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  want  the  record  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  had  given  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  any  understanding 
that  there  would  be  only  two  amend- 
nients  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  that  he 
had  earlier  understood  from  someone 


that  there  would  be  only  two  amend- 
ments tocnorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that  when  I  left 
the  floor  there  was  no  further  commit- 
ment for  more  voting  tomorrow.  If  I  have 
anything  further  to  say,  I  will  say  so  loud 
and  clearly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  we  did  try  to  clear  all 
points  in  arriving  at  agreements.  There 
will  be  no  more  than  annoimced,  if  we 
finish  that  much  on  tomorrow. 

The  purpose,  I  reiterate,  was  to  try 
to  avoid  the  situation  which  was  created 
on  last  Friday  when  49  Senators  were 
absent,  so  that  we  could  give  notice 
ahead  of  time  so  that  Members  might 
guide  themselves  accordingly. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  to  end  the 
war  is  concerned,  no  time  agreement  has 
been  reached  as  yet.  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
time  agreement  may  be  reached  possibly 
some  time  tomorrow,  and  in  that  way 
we  could  be  assured  of  the  stability  of  the 
program  annoimced  so  far  by  the  distin- 
guished deputy  majority  leader.  The^ery 
purpose  behind  it.  I  will  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senate,  was 
to  give  enough  notice  ahead  of  time  as 
to  what  the  schedule  would  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, I  would  reply  to  two  points  brought 
up  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

First,  it  is  true  the  Navy  did  not  ask 
for  this  airplane.  The  Navy  has  never 
looked  on  it  with  as  much  favor  as  has 
the  Marine  Corps. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  an  Air 
Ftorce  is  because  of  the  way  their  requests 
were  handled  formerly  by  the  Army.  I 
never  said  the  Navy  unquaUfledly  b£w;ked 
this  plane.  All  I  did  say  was  that  the  late 
great  General  McCutcheon  felt  it  wsis 
extremely  important  to  the  Marine  mis- 
sion. Therefore,  I  was  glad  McDonnell 
Douglas  won  the  license  from  the  British 
company  to  build  the  plane. 

Speaking  of  licenses,  Pratt  &  Whitney 
and  CJeneral  Electric  are  both  negotiat- 
ing with  Rolls-Royce  for  the  licensing  of 
this  engine,  the  advanced  Pegasus  engine. 

The  aerospace  industry  needs  this  work 
here.  These  two  engine  companies  ap- 
parently feel  there  is  a  future  in  domestic 
V/STOL,  or  they  would  not  be  trying  to 
obtain  these  licensing  rights. 

I  would  present  that  $113  million  Is 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  budget  we  are  talking 
about,  and  It  supplies  emplojmient  over 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  'SAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thanic  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  S&xbe  amendment.  No.  427,  and  in 
support  of  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  has  been 
so  ably  articulated  by  my  senior  col- 
league. 


Considerable  free-world  development 
effort  has  been  in  support  of  the  position 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee 
expended  over  the  past  two  decades  to 
develt^  a  practical  V/STOL  aircraft. 
Only  one,  however,  has  progressed  to  suc- 
cessful operational  status.  That  is  the 
AV-8A  Harrier  now  built  by  the  Hawko* 
Siddeley  Aviation  Limited  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Harrier  is  a  high-speed  jet  aircraft 
with  a  size  and  performance  very  close 
to  that  of  the  A-4  airplane  which  is  the 
primary  close  air  suwx)rt  aircraft  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  This  size  and  performance 
have  been  found  to  be  ideally  suited  for 
Marine  Corps  missions. 

There  are  several  advantages  of  the 
Harrier  aircraft  over  the  A-4.  Its  major 
advEintage  is  that  the  Harrier  not  only 
has  the  high  speed  and  firepower  of 
the  A-4,  but  it  can  also  take  off  and  land 
vertically  like  a  helicopter.  This  enables 
Harrier  to  operate  from  substantially 
smaller  and  more  austere  areas  than  can 
the  A-4  or  any  other  conventional  air- 
craft. 

In  December  1968.  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
initiated  a  program  to  procure  sufficient 
Harriers  to  provide  this  source  of  fire- 
power to  each  of  the  three  Marine 
combat  divisions. 

The  original  program  for  Marine  Corps 
acquisition  of  Harriers  was  initiated  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  process. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended 
to  the  Congress  the  procurement  of  12 
Harrier  aircraft  as  the  initial  step  In 
equipping  three  Marine  attack  squad- 
rons of  20  aircraft  each.  The  Harrier 
buildup  would  commence  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  would  be  offset  by  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  Marine  fighter  aircraft 
squadrons.  The  Marines  plan  to  give  up 
one  fighter  aircraft  squadron  for  each 
Harrier  squadron  acquisition.  The  fiscal 
year  1970  procurement  costs  were  offset 
by  a  reduction  in  the  Marine  procure- 
ment of  approximately  15  fighter  air- 
craft. The  scope  of  the  Harrier  program 
for  the  Marine  Corps  includes  three  tac- 
tical attack  squadrons,  one  training 
squadron,  and  pipeline  aircraft,  for  a 
total  of  114  Harriers  to  be  acquired  in  a 
5-year  period. 

In  connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1970 
submission  to  the  Congress  for  12  Har- 
riers, the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee approved  the  purchase  of  the  first  12 
Harriers  from  the  United  Kingdom  but 
concluded  future  Harriers  should  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  As  a  result 
of  this  statement  of  Intent  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
enooitraged  Hawker  Siddeley  and  other 
major  contractors  Involved  In  the  pro- 
dxictlon  of  Harrier  and  its  equipment  to 
enter  Into  license  agreements  with  UB. 
firms  to  bring  production  of  the  aircraft 
to  this  coimtry.  Hawker  Siddeley  Avia- 
tion, the  prime  United  Kingdom  con- 
tractor for  Harrier,  negotiated  with  \3B. 
aerospace  contractors  on  a  competitive 
basis  for  licensing  rights  for  UjS.  pro- 
dxictlon  of  Harrier.  After  long  survey  of 
key  UJ3.  companies,  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  of  St.  Louis  was  chosen 
for  the  licensing  rights.  Subeequemtly,  an 
agreement  was  signed  which  allows  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  to  manufacture  the 
Harrier  airframe,  aircraft  spans,  and  as- 
sociated groimd  support  equipment.  A 
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very  Important  part  al  the  ai«Teen|ent  is 
that  McDonnell  Douglas  has  the  rl^t  to 
design  and  to  manufacture  nerv  m^t&ry 
aircraft  based  on  Harrier  techs  >lo8y. 
This  clax»e  In  the  llcenalng  agre  snent 
makes  Harrier  a  steipplng  stxxie  \a  the 
future  of  UJ3.  V/STOL  aircraft  sin  «  the 
technology  developed  by  the  I  nlted 
Kingdom  is  available  imder  this  4flTee- 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

,The  Senate  Armed  Services  Comi  littee 
l6  concerned  that  the  Harrier  V/l  ITOL 
technology  remains  abroad. 

Of  the  many  technical  approach  is  at- 
tempted to  achieve  V/STOL  capa  )ility, 
only  the  deflected  thrust  used  b '  the 
Harrier  has  developed  to  opera  lonal 
status.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  [Com- 
mittee has  recommended  shifting  pro- 
duction of  Harrier  to  the  United  {  tates 
for  the  last  2  years  in  order  to  a(  quire 
this  technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  s«aln  recom- 
mended phasing  the  airframe  prodi  ction 
\  to  this  country  cmd  has  unania  ously 
recommended  the  addition  of  $23.'  mil- 
lion to  start  this  production  line  sh  ft,  in 
addltlOQ  to  the  Navy  request  for  j  102.3 
million  required  to  procure  30  Hi  xrler 
aircraft  In  Great  Britain.  The  tota  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1972  bf  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
$126.0  million  for  the  Harrier  proi  :ram. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  vrtl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  do  not  believe  thai  was 
a  unanimous  vote  In  the  Commltt<e  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Was  the  vote  12  to  I? 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  change  the  word  "unanlmo  isly" 
to  "overwhelmingly." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WH  hout 
objection,  it  is  so  offered. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  Preslden|  let 
me  simimarlze  the  reasons  which  v  ould 
support  the  p>osltlon  recommendel  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Last  year  Itf  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Tac- 
tical  Air  Subcommittee,  unanlm  >usly 
recommended  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  the  Senate,  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  Comn  ittee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  Senate,]  and 
imanimously  recommended  by  the  I^ouse 
Armed  Services  Committee  before  losing 
out  In  conference  with  the  House  Ai 
priatlons  Committee — It  was  a  relat 
small  amount  of  money  to  malnt 
over  here  in  an  industry  where 
probably  have  been  more  reducj 
than  In  any  other.  For  example, 
year  the  original  request  of  the  Air 
for  planes  was  less  than  in  any  year 
1935. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  my  colle  igue 
for  that  useful  observation,  which  puts 
the  record  in  proper  context. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  summarlzi  the 
reasons  which  would  support  the  fosl- 
tlon  recommended  by  the  Senate  Aaned 
Services  Committee.  [ 

It  would  provide  a  production  npa- 
blllty  with  the  United  States  for  folow- 
on  and  expanded  Harrier  procuremi  int. 


It  would  provide  a  V/STOL  technol- 
ogy to  the  United  States,  thereby  accel- 
erating the  U.S.  aerospace  Industry 
activity  in  V/STOL. 

It  would  provide  an  engineering  capa- 
bility in  the  United  States  for  solvlns  en- 
gineering and  service  problems  which 
could  arise. 

Importantly  it  would  provide  an  in- 
crease In  aerospace  employment — not 
make  work  emplojrtnent  but  rather  em- 
ployment geared  to  meeting  a  legitimate 
need — In  the  United  States  during  a  pe- 
riod of  readjustment  within  this  Indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  years  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  carefully 
considered  the  question  of  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  Harrier  aircraft.  On  each 
occasion  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed U.S.  production.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  committee  position  and  to 
oppose  amendment  427. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  able  colleague  for  his  presenta- 
tion, and  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  |23  million  to 
phase  over  to  the  United  States  the  pro- 
duction of  the  airframe  of  the  Harrier 
V/STOL  aircraft. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  Im- 
port some  sound  V/STOL  technology  to 
this  country  because  it  has  significant 
military  application,  and  UJ3.  developers 
have  been  unsuccessful  In  this  field. 

The  Soviets  have  a  number  of  good  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  and  thus  enjoy  an  advan- 
tage which  could  eventually  turn  up  on 
some  battlefield  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Is  buying  114  Har- 
riers for  the  Marines,  who  wish  to  employ 
this  aircraft  in  a  close  air  support  role  for 
ground  forces.  Under  the  plan  to  import 
the  airframe  production  work  to  the 
United  States,  the  final  12  aircraft  would 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  there  are  other 
benefits  of  this  arrangement.  More  jobs 
would  be  created  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Nation  would  not  be  dependent 
on  another  nation  for  an  important  piece 
of  military  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  has 
developed  In  this  matter  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  people  Involved  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  very 
practical  suggestion.  The  Department  of 
Defense  itself  refused  to  take  a  stand  In 
favor  of  this.  In  fact,  when  I  directly 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  he  was 
interested  in  this  he  said,  "I  sun  not  In- 
terested in  it."  He  said  it  is  impractical. 
When  I  asked  the  vice  president  of  Mc- 
Doimell  Douglas,  he  said.  "We  can  not  af- 
ford to  get  clogged  up  for  12  airplanes." 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  aware  that  only  12  airplanes 
would  be  made  In  this  country  because 
of  the  progress  the  program  already  has 
made.  So  we  come  down  to  the  argument 
of  the  V/STOL  characteristics  and  the 
fact  that  we  need  this  technology.  I 
question  whether  production  of  the  Har- 


rier Is  the  propter  vehicle  for  us  to  get 
into  the  V/STOL  (^leration.  While  It  ic 
the  only  operational  airplane  In  Um 
world  with  V/STOL  characteristics,  Um 
technology  goes  back  a  good  many  years; 
it  is  engine  technology,  It  is  not  airframe 
technology,  an  engine  that  will  continue 
to  be  made  by  Rolls-Royce. 

But  the  main  argument  against  pro- 
duction of  the  Harrier  is  the  high  pro- 
duction cost  for  marginal  benefits.  This 
Is  the  reason  the  Marine  Corps  does  not 
suggest  changing  the  contract.  They 
said — 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  want  114 
aircraft.  We  are  getting  them  the  way  we 
want  them  and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
practical  for  ue  to  auggeet  we  spend  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  million  dollars  more  just  to 
say  that  the  last  12  were  made  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  other  case  where  the  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  suggested  that 
it  would  be  practical? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes.  I  think  they  have  on 
domestic  and  foreign  production. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  like  to  know  of 
an  example,  if  there  Is  one.  I  am  not 
aware  of  one.  In  other  words,  the  services 
just  determine  If  they  want  a  particular 
weapon  system.  They  never  get  Into  the 
field  of  who  the  contractor  is  or  where 
it  is  produced.  They  would  not  in  this 
case,  and  they  have  not  in  other  cases 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Can  the  Senator  suggest 
any  aircraft  made  for  major  production 
for  a  major  military  unit? 

Mr.  CANNON.  By  a  foreign  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  purchase  from 
Canadian  Government  on  occasion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  only  source  for 
the  Caribou  is  Canada.  This  is  an  exten- 
sively used  airplane. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  do  not  question  the 
Marines  in  the  selection  of  this  plane.  I 
have  seen  it  fly  It  is  a  very  capable  plane. 
I  feel  the  public  should  be  advised  that 
we  are  spending  the  equivalent  of  about 
10,000  housing  units  which  would  pro- 
vide considerable  employment.  We  are 
spending  the  equivalent  of  about  10,000 
housing  units  to  transfer  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  aircraft.  All  they  want 
Is  114  aircraft.  This  Is  not  a  long-term 
production  schedule.  We  are  talking 
about  114  aircraft. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  In  many,  many  weapons  sys- 
tems, that  decision  has  to  be  made  at  a 
later  point  in  attempting  to  keep  produc- 
tion lines  open,  for  obvious  reasons.  We 
in  our  Tactical  Airpower  Subcommittee 
this  year  recommended  In  two  Instances 
keeping  production  lines  open  beyond  the 
original  projection  because  we  foresee  a 
need  In  the  future  for  them.  One  was  the 
EAr-«B.  in  which  we  foresee  a  future 
need,  and  another  was  the  F-111.  Wltb 
respect  to  this  particular  aircraft,  if  It 
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works  out  as  the  Marines  anticipate  it 
will,  I  would  say  they  will  be  back  to  ask 
for  an  additional  number  of  aircraft  at 
the  proper  time.  If  they  do  and  we  have 
opened  a  production  line  and  the  capabil- 
ity here  In  this  country,  obviously  we 
would  be  at  an  advantage  as  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  supplying  spare  parts  and 
equipment  that  are  necessary  to  support 
an  aircraft  unit  of  this  type. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has  done  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  on  military 
procurement,  that  I  made  every  effort  to 
talk  not  only  to  people  In  the  Marines  but 
In  the  highest  levels  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  said — 

I  do  not  want  to  louse  up  any  magnifi- 
cent deal  here  in  a  long-range  plane.  Is  there 
anybody  over  there  In  a  poeltlon  of  auth<x-lty 
who  says  this  line  should  be  extended?  Is 
there  anybody  In  the  Department  of  Defense, 
anybody  In  the  Marines,  who  thinks  this  Is 
going  to  be  a  continued  program  and  that 
we  will  need  300  or  300  of  these  planes? 

The  answer  was  "No."  So  all  I  can  do 
is  proceed  on  such  Information  as  I  get, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  label  something 
a  "boondoggle"  If  It  is  a  long-term  thing 
that  can  be  amortized;  but  when  they  do 
not  come  forward  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, from  McDonnell  Douglas,  or 
anywhere  else  and  say  so,  it  makes  It 
hard  to  Justify  transferring  It  to  build 
just  12  airplanes.  We  are  aware  of  this. 
That  Is  why  I  am  saying  the  military - 
Industrial  complex  catehes  enough  trou- 
ble In  this  country  from  people  who  want 
to  complain  about  It  without  giving  them 
more  fuel  and  ammunition,  because  I  can 
see  tMs  thing  scattered  all  over  the  news- 
papers of  the  country.  They  are  going  to 
say,  for  some  reason  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  elected  to  blow  $120 
million,  or  perhaps  $200  million,  on 
transferring  a  contract  to  a  person  who 
did  not  even  want  it  very  badly.  That  Is 
what  I  am  trying  to  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  on  the  V/STOL 
matter,  and  then  I  want  to  turn  this  over 
for  a  brief  time  to  one  of  our  Illustrious 
associates.  The  V/STOL  effort  can  be 
followed  very  effectively  and  developed 
because  we  have  already  spent  half  a 
billion  dollars  on  V/STOL,  on  engines 
and  on  airplanes.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  narrow  area  of  use — and  this  is 
primarily  most  adaptable  to  the  Marine 
Corps — we  give  up  too  much  payload  to 
get  the  vertical  take  off  capability  and 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  short 
take  off  rather  than  give  up  this  tre- 
mendous payload  capability  which  has 
to  be  given  up  when  we  get  a  vertical 
take  off.  I  think  we  need  a  few.  The 
Marine  Corps  says  114.  The  Defense  says 
that  Is  enough. 

Now  I  would  like  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  On  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  On  my  time. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  purport- 
edly made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
operates  In  log^tics  a  great  deal,  said  he 
would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
planes  being  built  in  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  not  have  raised 
a  certain  situation  on  the  floor  If  it  had 
not  been  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  When  the  Senator  put 
In  his  amendment  I  did  not  discuss  it 
with  him,  although  naturally  disappoint- 
ed, because  I  thought  this  V/STOL  air- 
craft should  come  to  this  country  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
as  he  would  be  the  first  to  verify,  came 
over  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  last  week 
and  volunteered  that  a  vice  president  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  had  told  him  the 
Harrier  was  not  desired  for  production  by 
McDonnell  Douglas,  that  they  were  not 
really  Interested  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  shocker.  I  had 
heard  and  had  been  written  to  and  talked 
to  differently.  So  I  attempted  to  get  the 
vice  president  In  question.  He  could  not 
be  reached.  I  thereupon  called  the  presi- 
dent of  McDormell  Douglas,  who  said  he 
was  astounded  to  hear  that  observation 
because  it  could  not  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  next  morning,  from  the  West 
Coast,  this  vice  president  called  and 
denied  having  made  any  such  statement 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  said  that 
they  wanted  the  plane  for  his  company, 
and  wanted  it  very  badly. 

Whereupon  I  called  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  In  an  effort  to  give  him  this  informa- 
tion, found  he  was  out  of  town.  So  I  wrote 
him  stating  what  was  the  position  of 
that  McDonnell  Douglas  vice  president. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  long  as 
this  matter  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
fioor  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  the 
letter  written  to  the  Senator  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Septeiuer  23, 1071. 

Hon.  WiLxiAM  B.  Saxbe, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waah-ington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  When  on  the  Floor  the  other 
day  you  disturbed  me  &  lot  by  mentioning 
that  the  chief  reason  you  opposed  the  Harrier 
was  that  John  Allen,  Vice  President  of  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas, had  told  you  he  was  against 
It. 

I  felt  pretty  sure  that  you  must  have  mis- 
understood him,  checked  immediately,  and 
find  that  Is  true;  and  If  your  amendment  was 
based  at  least  in  part  on  that  observation 
from  John,  perhaps  you  would  hold  off  be- 
cause there  Is  literally  no  STOL  or  V/8TOL 
technology  of  any  kind  whatever  In  the 
United  States,  despite  our  having  ^>ent  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  R&D  to  that  end. 

It  took  me  a  little  time  to  check  this  out 
with  John,  because  he  was  In  California  as 
a  result  of  a  death  In  hla  famUy.  Then  I 
called  you  Immediately,  however,  only  to  find 
you  had  gone  to  Ohio. 

With  appreciation  for  any  consideration 
you  felt  you  could  give  the  above  and  every 
good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

STtJART    STMINGTON. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  In  that  re- 
gard, I  would  just  like  to  say  that  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  that 
gentleman  told  me.  I  understand  it  and 
he  understands  It.  If  he  is  still  a  vice  pres- 
idait,  I  assume  that  he  has  been  straight- 
ened out  on  this  matter.  But  I  want  to 
certainly  advise  my  colleague  that  there 
was  no  misconception  about  what  he  told 
me  at  the  time  I  talked  to  him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  In  defense  of  the 
gentleman  in  questioQ,  a  good  friend  at 
mine,  surely  there  could  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  just  what  was  said.  This 
puts  this  man  in  a  difficult  position.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
take  his  word  of  honor  to  me  that  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  because  he  Is 
a  man  of  honor  and  a  great  deal  Is  In- 
volved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rising  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  does  not  mean 
that  I  disagree  with  the  goals  that  have 
been  outlined  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  in  any  sense. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  on- 
phasized  that  he  wants  to  see  a  greater 
priority  given  to  V/STOL  aircraft  in  the 
United  States  and  an  enhancement  of 
our  knowledge  of  V/STOL  technology. 
That  is  what  I  want,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wants.  So  we  are  all  meeting  here  with 
one  goal  in  mind,  and  I  think  what  we 
have  to  determine  Is  the  most  effective 
way  of  reaching  the  goal. 

My  objection  to  the  proposal  In  the 
bill,  and  the  reason  for  my  support  of  the 
amendment,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Harrier  itself.  It  seems  to  be  a  fine  air- 
craft. It  seems  to  be  what  the  Marines 
want. 

It  has  limitations.  It  operates  in  what 
you  might  call  a  leapfrog  technique.  It 
is  not  ideal.  It  has  some  limitation  in  its 
loitering  capacity.  But  when  you  take  all 
those  things  into  account,  It  still  Is  the 
plane  that  the  Marines  want,  and  they 
ought  to  have  It. 

I  am  not  In  any  sense  criticizing  the 
plane  or  objecting  to  its  procurement, 
even  though  I  see  some  problems  in- 
volved, far  beyond  the  money  question. 
But  let  me  say  that  while  $23  million  is 
no  insignificant  sum  to  be  saved,  econ- 
omy is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  amendment.  There 
are  some  problems  with  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  Harrier,  bees  use  I  think  the 
question  of  the  support  facilities  is 
raised,  whether  the  airplane  only  or  the 
complete  aircraft  program  were  chosen. 
As  I  understand,  the  i^an  is  to  phase 
production  gradually  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  next  year.  For  example, 
no  parts  would  be  produced;  It  would  be 
an  airframe  only  in  the  beginning,  and 
from  that  point  on  would  move  to  other 
aspects  of  aircraft  production.  During 
the  interim  period,  what  sui^wrt  problem 
would  arise  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
and  I  doubt  if  anyone  is  prepared  to  say; 
but  however  that  may  be,  I  think  there 
would  be  support  problems. 

But  all  of  that,  again.  Mr.  President, 
is  beside  the  point  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  we  ought  to  develop  our 
own  V/STOL  techncriogy.  We  have  pro- 
jected a  very  fine  aircraft  which  would 
do  just  that,  the  AX.  I  think  we  ought  to 
continue  with  the  present  procurement 
program  of  the  Harrier,  even  though  It 
Ls  not  from  a  domestic  source,  end  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  priority  of  and. 
if  necessary.  Increase  the  funding  on  the 
AX.  If  we  did  that,  we  wotdd  do  Just 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think. 
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wantfi  to  see  done — expand.  Improve,  ai  d 
Incretwe  our  V/STOL  technology,  whl(  h 
we  all  recognize  as  a  very  necessary  nef  t 
0tep  In  aviation  development. 

Pot  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rcfn 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  i%y 
time. 

Mr.   SYMINaTON.   Mr.   President, 
yield   whatever   time   he  wishes   to 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  f  ( 
yielding. 

I  think  tills  argument  is  pretty  well 
proper     perspective.     However,     havi 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Tactical 
Power  Subcommittee  for  several  years.!  I 
Just  want  to  say  we  considered  this  maj 
ter  thorougtily  in  committee  this 
and  we  considered  it  last  year  as  wel 
When  the  Marines  first  came  forwi 
with  the  ide«  of  purchasing  the  Harri* 
and  purchasing  it  from  the  United  Klnj 
dom,  who  were  the  only  people  makJ 
it  at  that  time,  and  still  are,  we  w( 
into  the  matter  quite  thoroughly, 
cause  I,  too,  was  concerned  then  aboi 
the  advisability  of  buying  a  weapons  sy^ 
tem  from  {U>road.  I 

But  the  Marines  came  In  and  oonf 
vinced  us  they  wanted  this  new  aircrafl 
they  wanted  to  learn  about  its  opera^ 
tlonal  conditions,  they  were  willing  t^ 
give  up  the  purchase  of  more  than  a  liki 
number  of  P-4'8  to  acquire  the  new  alrl 
craft,  and  so  we  did  go  ahead  with  th4 
approval  of  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  w* 
recommended  tliat  it  be  produced  in  thii 
country.  I 

We  recommended  that  last  year  an4 
we  recommended  it  again  this  year, 
uuianlmously,  from  our  Tactical  Alf 
Power  Subcommittee. 

I  think,  insofar  as  the  argimients  for  ii 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  our  V/STOL  technology  should  bq 
improved  in  the  United  States.  A  feurt 
moments  earlier,  one  of  the  opponents  ol 
this  program  pointed  out  that  this  air-I 
craft  had  a  limited  capability  from  thfll 
vertical  takeoff  position.  That  is  truej 
but  the  aircraft  does  not  have  to  \)4 
operated  from  a  vertical  position ;  it  cani 
be  operated  from  very  short  runways j 
and  it  has  extended  range  and  extendeq 
capability  when  that  is  done. 

But  the  things  that  Impress  me  mosti 
on  this  matter,  Mr.  President,  are  two-J 
fold.  One  is  the  creation  of  U.S.  jobs  \xi 
the  aerospace  industry  at  a  time  when  11 
Is  very  seriously  depressed,  and  the  othei^ 
Is  the  problem  of  freeing  us  from  de-r 
pendence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply,: 
even  thoxigh  they  be  friends  at  the  pres-i 
ent  time.  i 

There  is  no  question  but  that  any  prod-j 
uct  we  want  to  buy  today  probably  can 
be  purchased  at  a  lesser  cost  In  some  for-4 
elgn  country  than  It  can  be  produced  in' 
our  own  country,  and  that  is  for  the  plainj 
and  simple  reason  that  we  have  recog-i 
nlzed  the  responsibility  to  improve  the' 
lot  of  the  American  workingman.  We' 
have  Increased  our  mlnlmimi  wages  fari 
beyond  those  existing  In  any  foreign' 
country  today,  and  we  have  made  It  so 
that  the  people  of  our  country  can  en-  ' 
Joy  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  live 


under  better  living  condlticms  than  is 
poflBlble  in  many  foreign  countries. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  program  would  not  want 
to  consider  buying  a  major  product  from 
Russia,  for  example,  and  yet  only  a  short 
time  ago  I  had  a  member  of  a  Russian 
trade  mission  try  to  convince  me  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  sell  commer- 
cial aircraft  in  this  country,  to  compete 
with  our  commercial  aircraft  Industry. 

It  was  pointed  that  they  could  sell  the 
YAK-40  airplane,  a  very  fine  commercial 
aircraft,  for  less  than  |1  million  a  copy  in 
this  country.  We  could  not  buy  the  same 
aircraft  from  an  American  producer  for 
$3  million  a  copy.  Yet  we  are  trying  to 
protect  American  indiistry  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  sell  that  aircraft  in  the 
United  States  today.  But,  if  we  want  to 
buy  a  product  at  the  lowest  cost,  we  had 
just  as  well  forget  about  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  in  turn  the  American 
laborer,  and  go  ahead  and  try  to  buy 
them  from  some  coimtry  that  can  pro- 
duce them  at  a  lesser  cost. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  did 
give  this  matter  great  consideration.  We 
felt  that  there  is  some  possibility  that 
it  may  be  necessary,  or  may  be  desirable, 
at  a  later  point  in  time,  to  keep  a  pro- 
duction line  open,  and  if  It  is,  then,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  moving  this  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States  would  certainly 
be  better  amortized  over  a  greater  nimi- 
ber  of  aircraft. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  Is  going  to  be 
the  case.  But.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  in 
the  year,  we  have  recommended  an  ex- 
tension of  productive  capability,  rather 
than  see  it  closed  down  at  this  point  in 
time,  for  the  reason  that  we  might  de- 
sire to  have  additional  capability  in  the 
future. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  approve  the  position  taken  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
myself  was  disappointed  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  not  go  along 
with  us  last  year  when  we  made  this 
recommendation.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  will  Join  us  this  year. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada says  about  the  domestic  production 
of  these  weapons.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  put  emphasis  on  foreign  produc- 
tion when  It  puts  people  out  of  Jobs,  and 
so  on. 

But  if  a  mistake  was  made,  it  was 
made  when  we  made  the  decision  to  buy 
this  airplane,  back  in  1968.  We  are  not 
going  to  bail  it  out  by  buying  12  air- 
planes, and  we  are  not  going  to  ball  it 
out  If  we  still  have  to  go  to  the  subcon- 
tractor. Having  made  this  deal.  I  think 
we  should  make  a  memorandum  that  we 
will  not  do  It  again. 

The  Defense  Department  recognizes 
the  problem,  but  they  do  not  recommend 
that  we  change  this  contract,  because 
they  could  not.  In  good  faith,  come  be- 
fore our  committee  and  say,  "Well,  we 
want  to  change  this  now,"  because  you 
can  Imagine  the  howl  that  would  go  up 
when  we  said : 

Tou  arc  tb«  one  who  in*<l«  this  •ucgestlon. 
Now  you  want  to  dump  another  umpteen 
milllona  of  doll&rs  In  there  to  ball  It  out. 


So  I  think,  to  get  a  direct  \oclk.  at  the 
question,  we  should  simply  say  that  we 
have  a  contract.  Can  we  afford  to  change 
it?  We  like  the  airplane.  Can  we  change 
it  in  time  to  mean  anything?  I  say  no. 
Therefore,  I  tiilnk  we  should  go  through 
and  fulfill  our  contract  with  them. 

They  are  going  to  make  the  same 
amount  of  money  whether  they  are  made 
here  or  over  there.  But.  certainly,  it  is 
going  to  make  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
our  dollars  when  we  are  talking  about 
$100  million  to  $275  million. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tlrnnk  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  one  of  our  foremost  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  tactical  aviation. 
As  he  said,  we  went  into  this  matter 
carefully.  We  are  not  talking  about  12 
airplanes.  We  are  talking  about  84  air- 
planes. We  are  not  talking  about  $275 
million.  We  are  talking  about  $113  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  my  State  yes- 
terday where  there  was  much  talk  about 
the  problems  of  imemployment.  I  just 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going  in  this 
country,  what  the  future  Is  going  to  be. 
We  have  25  million  Americans  currently 
below  the  poverty  line. 

We  have  tried  to  get  the  administra- 
tion 5-year  aid  program,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so.  The  staff  of  Foreign  Relations 
accordingly  has  done  a  fine  job  in  esti- 
mating what  that  5-year  program,  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries will  cost  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
estimate  is  for  the  next  5  years  and 
amounts  to  $42  billion;  $42  billion  out  of 
this  country  to  go  abroad  in  the  next  5 
years  under  present  planning. 

In  summary,  we  are  talking  about 
$113  million  for  airplanes  in  the  United 
States,  for  employment  in  &n.  industry 
that  has  been  seriously  hurt.  We  are 
talking  about  a  very  small  part  of  the 
overall  budget  for  an  airplane  which 
the  Marine  Corps  sold  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  as  essential  to  their  mis- 
sion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  10  A.M.  THURS- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  30.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  buslneas 
on  tomorrow.  It  stand  In  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,    Immediately    following    the 
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recognitii'n  of  the  two  Readers  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  that 
upon  the  completion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  and  that  amend- 
ment No.  445  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Eagleton)  be  then  made  the 
pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  al- 
ready is  an  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer.  I 
misspoke  myself. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  thiat  on 
Thursday,  immediately  following  any  or- 
ders recognizing  Senators,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mmutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH-R.  8687 1  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  amendment  No.  445, 
by  the  Senator  from  Missoini  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  then  be  made  the  pending 
question.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dispo- 
sition of  amendment  No.  445  on  Thurs- 
day, the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  437.  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field)— the  end-the-war  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendment  No.  437,  hcs»fuUy  on 
Thursday — and  we  expect  it  to  be  Tliurs- 
day— the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  amendment  No.  438  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
the  so-called  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  IwotTYK) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  the 
Senator  from  Alabcuna  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuv- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mls6lsslM>l 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  woiUd  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ptured  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Representative  John  C.  Watts. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative John  C.  Watts. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mcndt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
LOTT),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
ORirriN).  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

I  No.  334  Leg.) 
TEAS— 40 


NAT8-40 


AUcen 

Ful  bright 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Oold  water 

MlUer 

BeaU 

Oravel 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Nelson 

Bogga 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Buckler 

HoUlnga 

Saxbe 

Church 

Hruaka 

Schwelker 

Cranrton 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

CurtU 

JavlU 

Stevens 

Domlnlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

Fong 

Mathlas 

AUen 

Elastland 

PeU 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Er^n 

Rlblcoff 

Bentaen 

Oambrell 

Smith 

Bible 

Hartke 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Long 

Symington 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Mafmiinnn 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Case 

McClellan 

Tower 

Chiles 

McOee 

wmiams 

Cotton 

MetcalX 

Young 

Dole 

Moes 

Eagleton 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Allott 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Scott 

Cook 

McOovem 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Stennis 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Taft 

Hams 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Inouye 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Saxbe's  amendment  'No.  427) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whi(jh 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected— ^putting  the  question.  The  yeas 
appear  to  have  it.  The  yeas  have  it.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  could  not  be  In  the 
Chamber  when  the  vote  was  taken  <m  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  was  called  away  <m  official  busi- 
ness, and  I  missed  getting  back  by  a  few 
minutes.  If  present.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  amaidment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

ISSXTES  RAISED  BT   SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  September  23.  1971, 
Senator  William  Proxmire  submitted  a 
press  release  to  the  news  services  and  a 
24-page  document  for  the  Congrissiokal 
Record  which  made  many  firm  com- 
ments and  recommendations  about  Navy 
tactical  aviation,  carriers  and  the  F-14 
in  particular.  Many  of  those  comments 
and  recommendations  are  based  on  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  and  had  many  in- 
accuracies. The  overall  picture  of  Navy 
carrier  tactical  air  painted  by  Senator 
Proxkirx  is  dangerous  to  national  secu- 
rity if  believed. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  military  posture  of  our 
Nation,  the  following  comments  address 
point-by-point  the  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
understandings of  the  material  entered 
in  the  Record  by  Senator  Proxmire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
parison statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cc«n- 
parison  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

BTATXICKNT    BT    SSNATO*   fWOXMIMX 

Mr.  President,  ft  few  daya  ago  I  aald  there 
were  two  basic  queatlona  which  had  to  be  an- 
swered in  deciding  whether  to  biiy  the  ^-14. 

First,  how  reaaoaalide  Is  It  to  build  an  air- 
plane, equip  It  with  a  terribly  oompUcated 
and  expensive  alr-to-alr  mlaelle.  and  then 
stick  It  on  an  attack  canrl«  to  protect  that 
carrier  and  its  task  force  ttom  tbe  spectrum 
of  threats  the  Soviets  can  throw  egelnct 
them? 
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here.  But  tn  wUl  have  oMtde  »  pretty  decent 

start. 


AMKMDMKNT  NO.   «41 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
mj'  amendment  No.  441.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  Une  10,  strike  out  ■•»a,376,889.- 
OOO"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$2,374,829,000 
of  which  amount  not  more  than  $3,492,000 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  research  and  de- 
velopment In  connection  with  the  Navy's 
Project  Sanguine,  and  of  which  amount 
8150,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  carrying 
out  an  environmental  compatablllty  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  Sanguine  proj- 
ect and  of  which  amount  $300,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  Wologlc&l  and  ecological 
effects  research  In  connection  with  the  San- 
guine project". 

On  page  9,  between  lines  16  and  16,  Insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  research  and  development  work  In 
connection  with  a  deep  underground  system 
for  the  Sanguine  project. 

Mr.  NEUEON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  this 
amendment  for  debate  to  begin  after  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  to  extend  for  2 
hours.  The  amendment  proposes  to  re- 
move $2  million  from  Project  Sanguine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nsiys  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ymendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  amendmeits 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  wlU  be  no  further  votes  to- 
day. Time  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  amendment  No.  441,  will  not  be- 
grtn  ninning  until  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment of  2  hours,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

UNANIMOtTB-CONSriTT      AGKEKMZNT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  amendment  No.  430  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  the  so-called  pay  amendment — 
which  will  not  be  called  up  until  Mon- 
day—be limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado fMr.  Allott)  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Steknis)  ;  and  provided  further, 
that  time  on  any  smiendment  to  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennxs). 


NAVT  catatxtrts — continued 
complex  and  requires  Insight  and  experience 
In  the  balancing  of  total  weapon  system 
parameters.  This  "balancing"  has  been  done 
In  a  thorough  manner  In  terms  of  realistic 
technologloal  forecasts  for  engines,  avionics, 
aerodynamic  dedgn,  materials,  and  struc- 
tures. Of  particular  Importance,  In  the  design 
phUoeophy  of  the  P-14,  has  been  the  em- 
ptisAls  on  systematic  growth  In  performance 
of  an  evolutionary  famUy  of  aircraft  to  meet 
the  estimated  changes  In  the  threat  through 
the  early  1980'b. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business  (H.a. 
8687),  debate  on  each  of  the  following 
amendments  be  limited  and  considered  in 
the  following  order: 

(1)  On  Wednesday,  September  29,  1971, 
following  the  morning  business,  debate  on 
amendment  No.  441  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls). 

(2)  Following  the  disposition  of  the  Nel- 
son amendment  No.  441,  the  Senate  consider 
amendmemt  No.  435  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre)  with  debate  lim- 
ited to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Senator  Proxmlre  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennls). 

(3)  Following  the  disposition  of  the  Prox- 
mlr«  amendment  No.  436,  the  Senate  consider 
amendment  No.  443  by  the  Senator  fro«n 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  with  del3ate  thereon 
limited  to  1  and  V4  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Senator  Hughee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennls). 

(4)  Following  the  disposition  of  the  Hughes 
amendment  No.  443,  the  Senate  consider 
amendment  No.  444  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  with  debate  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Senator 
Saxbe  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls). 

Provided  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendments  to  any  of  the  above  amend- 
ments be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi    (Mr.   Stennls). 

(5)  On  Thiipsday,  September  30.  1971, 
foUowlng  the  morning  business  debate  on 
amendment  No.  445.  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) ,  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Mr.  Eagleton  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls). 

(6)  Following  the  disposition  of  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  No.  445,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  amendment  No.  437  by 
the  Senator  frotn  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 

(7)  Follawlng  the  disposition  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  No.  437  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  amendment  No.  438  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright), 
with  debate  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  oontroUed  by  Mr.  Fulbrtght  and 
the  Senator  from  Mlsslsslpi)!  (Mr.  Stennls). 
Provided  further.  That  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  above  two  amendments  (No. 
445  and  No.  438)  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
Stennls). 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Monday,  October 
4,  1971,  when  the  unfinished  business  Is  laid 
down,  the  amendment  No.  430,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  No.  430  be 
made  the  pending  business  and  that  debate 
thereon  be  Umlted  to  3  hours,  to  l)e  eqtially 
divided  and  controlled  between  Mr.  AUott 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nls). Provided  further.  That  debate  on  any 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  80  mln- 


uts,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by 
the  mover  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  Stennls) . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1971,  TO  10 
A.M.,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  Fri- 
day it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  (X:T0BER 
4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  or- 
der— or  immediately  following  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  if  there 
be  such — there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
and  that  such  period  be  limited  to  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PAY  AMENDMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  TO  BE  THE 
PENDING  QUESTION  ON  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
trsmsaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday  next,  the  amendment  No.  430 
by  Mr.  Allott,  the  so-called  pay  amend- 
ment, be  then  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRIS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  xmder  the 
stsuiding  order,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHY    THE    SENATE    SHOULD    SUS- 
TAIN ITS  VOTE  ON  THE  CHROME 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pm-- 
BRiGHT)  has  presented  an  amendment  to 
section  503  of  the  pending  legislation. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  I  feel  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  thus  sustain 
the  action  which  the  Senate  took  last 
Thursday  by  a  vote  of  46  to  36. 
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First.  By  sustaining  last  week's  action, 
the  Senate  would  be  ending  UJB.  de- 
pendence on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
strategic  and  vital  defense  material, 
namely,  chrome. 

Second.  Sustaining  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion of  last  week  would  help  save  Jobs  in 
a  period  of  high  unemployment.  As 
evidence,  I  point  to  the  statement,  in- 
serted several  times  In  the  Cohgrxssionai. 
Record,  by  the  director.  District  19, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  who 
says  that  imless  the  Congress  takes  such 
action,  there  will  be  no  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  He  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  for  the  jobs  of 
the  black  workers  and  the  white  workers 
in  that  industry. 

Third.  The  Pulbright  proposal  would 
give  more  power  to  the  President  and  re- 
duce the  Senate's  role  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  reasserting  itself 
and  in  facing  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
Senator  Fvlbright's  prc^wsal  would 
reverse  that  trend  and,  as  he  states,  glva 
the  option  to  the  executive  branch  to 
proceed  as  it  wishes.  He  would  leave  the 
determination  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  expense  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  what  I  assume  will  be  the 
final  quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  asslstantt  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  no  Senator  desires  recognition, 
I  shall  announce  the  program  for  tomor- 
row. 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. Immediately  following  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sena- 
tors Cranston.  Mathias,  Church,  Moh- 
DALK,  and  Btro  of  Virginia. 

Immedia4«ly  following  the  orders  for 
recognition  of  Senators  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transacticMi  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  question,  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson,  t;mendment 
No.  441,  the  so-called  Sanguine  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion of  time.  A  rollcall  vote  has  been  or- 
dered on  that  amendment. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Nelson  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  435,  the  so-called  F-14  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  with  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  2  hours.  Undoubtedly  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  will  occur  thereon. 

On  disposing  of  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  ABM  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
amendment  No.  443,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  '''2  hours,  and  with  a  rollcall  vote 
undoubtedly  to  occur  thereon. 

On  disposition  of  the  Hughes'  amend- 
ment No.  443  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  444,  to  be  called  up  by  Mr. 
Saxbe — which  is  another  so-called  ABM 
amendment — on  which  there  Is  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours.  A  rollcall  vote  is  ex- 
pected to  occur  thereon. 

Senators  are  alerted  to  the  fact  there- 
fore, that  there  will  be  at  least  three  or 
four  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  flrst.  I 

thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virgtal* 
and  others  for  working  out  these  sched- 
ules and  helping  greatly  In  reaching 
agreements.  Obviously,  tomorrow  will  be 
a  very  busy  day  with  two  votes  on  the 
ABM.  The  first  of  those  two  amendments 
will  be  an  amendment  to  strike  the  ABM 
from  the  bill  and  the  second  one,  if  that 
one  fails,  and  I  expect  it  will,  would  pro- 
pose to  put  on  the  shelf  or  in  escrow  funds 
for  the  ABM. 

On  Thursday,  as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  aimounced,  the  agree- 
ment is  for  a  limitation  of  time  on  the 
modem  tank  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  was  hoping  there  would  be 
an  agreement  worked  out  with  reference 
to  taking  up  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  is  the  same  amendment  we  had 
with  reference  to  the  draft  bill,  also  on 
Thursday.  If  that  is  possible  it  will  make 
for  another  full  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  the 
Mansfield  amendment  will  follow  the 
battle  tank  amendment  on  Thursday. 
The  majority  leader  expects  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  time  on  his 
amendment,  and  he  will  announce  that 
tomorrow,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  if  we  get  all 
of  these  matters  finished  and  then  have 
the  session  on  Friday,  the  bill  will  not  be 
finished  but  It  will  be  a  long  way  toward 
being  finished. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged by  what  has  happened. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  29,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-.rM6«rfai^,  September  28,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Q.  Behllng,  pastor. 
Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Bronx,  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Gracious  Lord,  You  have  granted  us 
another  day  to  love  and  serve  You  and 
our  neighbor.  We  who  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  America  come  to  You,  for  You  have 
commanded  us  to  pray  and  have  promised 
to  hear:  Forgive  our  every  failure  as  In- 
dividuals, a  Congress,  and  a  nation.  Turn 
us  away  from  a  love  of  money  and  a  lust 
for  power.  Impart  to  us  wisdom  to  know 
and  do  Your  will.  We  pray  especially  for 
our  enemies :  Turn  their  hearts  and  grant 
that  they  with  us  may  pursue  peace.  Give 
us  confidence  to  believe  that  all  things  are 
possible  with  Your  help,  for  without  You 
we  can  do  nothing. 

Therefore,  grant  us  this  day  Your 
blessing  and  benediction.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  the  following  re- 
solution: 

8.  Rzs.  174 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  baa  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  C.  Watts,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  a  oonunlttee  of  two  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  Join 


the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

^  Reaolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  fiuther  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 

8. 1733.  An  sot  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember as.  1B70  (84  Stat.  884). 


REV.  PAUL  G.  BEHLING 

(Mr.   BIAGGI  asked  and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  today  was  of- 
fered by  my  dear  friend,  the  Reverend 
Paul  Behllng,  pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran 
Church  located  in  my  district  in  the 
Bronx. 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Behllng  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1933,  in  Manhattan.  Attended 
public  schools  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  college, 
Concordia  in  Bronxville;  seminary,  Con- 
cordia, at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Churches  served:  St.  Philip's,  St.  Loiiis, 
Mo.;  St.  Paul's,  Dolton,  HI.;  Trinity.  Wal- 
den,  N.Y.  Presently,  Grace  Lutheran 
Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.  Married,  two  daugh- 
ters: Ruth,  age  7,  Esther,  age  5.  Member 
of  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
pastor  ts  here  today  because  he  repre- 
sents the  caliber  of  men  needed  to 
preach  the  new  ministry.  I  say  "new 
ministry"  because  our  society  has 
changed  so  drastically  In  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  that  our  religious  leaders 
have  been  forced  to  seek  new  ways  to 
bring  religion  Into  the  community. 

Religion  has  served  an  Important  role 
In  the  development  of  mankind  and  cer- 
tainly plays  a  paramount  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  In  today's 
impersonal  world,  such  a  focal  point  is 
all  the  more  essential.  This  is  especially 
so  for  our  youth  who  have  found  them- 
selves lost  in  a  period  of  great  national 
change  and  personal  questioning.  Thus 
It  is  for  the  new  breed  of  ministers  to 
bring  religion  into  the  community  and 
the  hearts  of  its  members. 

Since  arriving  In  the  Bronx,  Pastor 
Behllng  has  dedicated  himself  to  this  ef- 
fort. He  revitalized  the  Young  Youth 
League  of  his  church  to  help  foster  a 
strong  moral  and  splrltiial  commitment 
in  the  children  and  to  show  them  that  re- 
ligion is  not  only  relevant,  but  essential 
in  today's  world. 

His  previous  years  at  a  mission  church 
in  Walden,  N.Y.,  prepcu-ed  him  for  a  new 
mission  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church.  He 
has  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  providing  them 
a  place  to  meet.  But  more  than  that  he 
has  dedicated  his  spiritual  commimity  to 
serving  this  needy  segment  of  the  tem- 
poral community  in  the  true  sense  of 
CJhrlstlan  giving. 

Pastor  Behllng  strongly  believes  that 
if  a  church  or  a  reUglon  is  to  serve  Its 
people  well,  it  must  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  located.  This 
he  has  done  not  only  In  aiding  alcohol- 
ics or  working  with  youth,  but  in  every 
project  he  takes  on.  His  congregatlan  and 
the  whole  community  are  far  better  per- 
sons for  having  him  ajnongst  tfaem. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10367 

Mr.  Ai^TNATJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  until 
midnight  tonlghit,  September  28,  1971,  to 
file  a  report  on  HJR.  10367. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 
There  was  no  objectloa. 


OUR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND 
MISSING  IN  ACTION  NEED  OUR 
HELP  NOW 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  many  of  our  colleagues  this 
morning  I  talked  with  wives,  mothers 
and  fathers,  brothers,  and  former  com- 
rades In  combat  of  those  missing  in 
action,  and  prisoners  of  war. 

What  can  you  tell  them?  They  ask 
questions  that  are  very  difficult  to  an- 
swer. They  said,  "Is  the  United  States 
the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the  world? 
If  so,  why  can  we  not  find  out  the  condi- 
tion of  our  prisoners  of  war?  Why  can 
we  not  prevail  on  the  other  coimtries  we 
have  helped  rebuild,  and  helped  main- 
tain their  own  strength,  to  join  us  In 
seeing  that  the  Geneva  Convention  is 
lived  up  to  so  that  those  who  are  over 
there  as  prisoners  are  properly  looked 
after?" 

They  asked  me — and  I  cannot  an- 
swer— can  you?  Why  is  our  top  priority 
in  the  United  Nations  now  working  for 
the  admission  of  Red  China?  Why  is  it 
not  on  their  agenda  every  day  to  see  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  nations  and  those  missing  in 
action  Eu-e  accounted  for? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  frus- 
trated and  I  am  frustrated  with  them.  I 
join  with  them  In  asking  the  executive 
department  why  more  is  not  being  done 
in  behsdf  of  these  men  who  are  being  held 
prisoners  under  conditions  no  one  knows, 
and  in  utter  contempt  of  the  pleas  of  all 
decent  people  of  this  world. 

The  wives  and  parents,  virith  some 
justification,  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  these  men  are  being  forgotten.  That 
they  are  being  considered  as  expendable 
so  to  speak,  and  we  must  not  let  this 
happen. 

I  urge  each  and  everyone  of  you  to  join 
me  In  calling  upon  the  President  and  all 
branches  of  the  executive  to  use  the 
strength  of  this  Nation;  and  by  that  I 
mean  its  economic  strength,  its  diplo- 
matic strength,  and,  if  necessary,  its  mili- 
tary strength  for  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  and  the  accounting  for  those 
missing  in  action.  We  must  not  fall  them. 


COLLEGE   FOOTBALL   IS   NO.    1 
ENTERTAINMENT 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
in  the  great  heartland  of  America,  when 
autumn  rolls  around,  college  footbaU  Is 
the  No.  1  entertainment,  inspiring  strong 
loyalties  and  strong  emotions. 

For  those  of  us  in  Oklahoma,  this  past 
Saturday  was  a  banner  day.  Virginia 
Tech's  football  team  ventured  into  Okla- 
homa, and  returned  home  after  taking  a 


24-16  licking  from  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity. The  University  of  Oklahonu 
Sooners  came  East  and  handily  adminis- 
tered a  55-29  defeat  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  icing  on  the  cake  was  Tulsa  Uni- 
versity's storybook  upset  of  mighty  Ar- 
kansas, coming  from  20-0  behind  to  drop 
the  Razorbacks  21  to  20  and  out  of  the 
top  10  in  the  national  rankings. 

Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma  State  are 
members  of  the  Big  Eight  Conference, 
and  that  conference  has  clearly  become 
the  premier  football  conference  in  the 
United  States.  Big  Eight  teams  are  17  to 
5  winners  over  nonconference  opponents 
this  year.  When  Colorado  best  heavily 
favored  Ohio  State  Saturday,  it  marked 
the  17th  consecutive  victory  of  a  Big 
Eight  team  over  Big  Ten  opposition. 

The  national  rankings  published  this 
morning  add  to  the  warmth  of  already 
excited  Big  Eight  fans.  Nebraska  is  rank- 
ed No.  1;  Colorado  is  ranked  No.  6,  and 
Oklahoma  is  ranked  No.  8  in  both  the  AP 
and  UPI  versions  of  the  poll.  When  an 
eight-member  conference  places  three 
teams  in  the  top  10,  it  should  prove  some- 
thing about  the  quality  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  digression  from  the 
weighty  matters  of  the  day  is  pardon- 
able. I  believe,  because  those  of  us  who 
must  depend  on  the  newspapers  of  this 
area  must  read  sports  writers  who  still 
labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
real  power  in  football  lies  elsewhere.  The 
record,  of  course,  clearly  shovra  it  is  in 
the  Big  Eight. 


GUN  CONTROUS  IN  THE  DISTRICTT 
OP  COLUMBIA  ARE  FOR  THE  LAW 
ABIDING 

(Mr.  SIKF.S  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
from  the  local  press  that  weapons  deal- 
ers in  the  city  of  Washington  report  that 
sales  of  firearms  are  drying  up.  It  is  now 
virtually  Impossible  to  obtain  a  permit. 
The  significance  of  this  development  Is 
that  the  firearms  generally  available  In 
sporting  goods  stores  In  Washington  are 
weapons  for  hunting  and  offer  home  pro- 
tection and  are  not  for  crime.  Very  few 
of  the  Saturday  night  specials,  the  (dieap 
handguns,  commonly  employed  by  crimi- 
nals are  available  In  these  estabUsii- 
ments.  Tbus  the  fallacy  of  excessive  gun 
control  is  agcdn  exposed.  The  only  per- 
sons denied  the  right  to  own  wei^xnis  are 
the  law  abiding  citizens  who  want  it  for 
protection  or  for  legitimate  sport.  Near 
the  city  of  Washington  within  easy  reach 
of  the  thugs  or  hoodlums  are  to  be  found 
the  cheap  handguns  with  which  holdups 
are  staged  and  policemen  are  killed.  Is 
the  District  government  blind  to  the  real 
problem  of  gun  controls  or  have  they 
simply  been  taken  in  by  the  crowd  that 
wants  to  take  weapons  away  from  all 
Americans? 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  C.  WATTS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was   given   permission   to   address   the 
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House  for  1  minute  to  revise,  suid  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDRKWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  my  lon^lme  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  John  C.  Watts. 

John  Watts  was  a  powerful  and  highly 
effective  Member  of  this  body,  and  one 
who  went  about  his  duties  in  a  quiet 
manner,  without  fanfare  and  the  bright 
lights  of  publicity. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  for  his 
country  and  for  the  people  of  his  district 
in  Kentucky.  As  a  high  ranking  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
brought  his  sound  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  the  complex  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  handled  by  that 
committee. 

John  Watfs  career  In  public  service 
was  always  characterized  by  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility.  That  career  included 
service  as  a  county  attorney,  member- 
ship In  the  State  legislature,  a  post  In 
the  Oovemor's  cabinet,  and,  finally, 
membership  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Through  it  all.  those  whom  he  rep- 
resented received  the  best  that  John 
Watts  had  to  offer,  and  what  he  had  to 
offer  was  considerable  indeed. 

I  shall  miss  my  truly  kind  friend, 
John  Watts.  I  shall  miss  the  calmness 
and  commonsense  that  he  exhibited  in 
times  of  great  stress  in  this  body.  But. 
most  of  all,  I  shall  miss  my  association 
with  this  good  man  and  fine  Kentucky 
gentleman. 

Kentucky  and  the  Nation  are  consider- 
ably poorer  with  the  passing  of  John 
Watts. 

Mrs.  Andrews  Joins  me  in  extending 
oiu-  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  daughter. 


SAIGON  DICTATORSHIP 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is 
willing  from  this  day  forward  to  give  his 
or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship?  Other 
Americans  are  being  ordered  to  do  so. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  2.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnan 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DO  NOT  SCRATCH  THE  BIQ  FOUR 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS  MEETTING 
ON  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gretted reading  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  that  Secretary  Rogers  had  not 
come  to  New  York  for  the  projected 
meeting  of  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Min- 
isters, and  that  the  meeting  had  been 
canceled.  I  hope  that  this  does  not  indi- 
cate any  lessening  of  interest  in  the 
administration  working  to  help  bring 
about  a  negotiated  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Middle  East.  That  im- 
portant subject  was  to  be  on  the  agenda. 
It  was  expected  that  the  ministers  might 
be  able  to  move  the  parties  involved  to- 
ward a  settlement  as  a  result  of  this 
effort.  Certainly  the  time  for  settlement 
is  gradually  slipping  away,  and  the  long- 
term  implications  for  the  United  States 
are  grave  and  far  reaching. 

There  was  an  opportunity,  that  is  clear. 
I  believe  that  the  opportunity  is  still 
there,  and  I  hope  that  the  cancellation 
of  this  meeting  will  not  mean  that  there 
will  not  be  other  meetings  and  further 
initiatives  and  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Rogers  and  members  of  his  department 
will  move  vigorously  ahead  to  Join  with 
their  counterparts  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  this  very  difficult 
and  dangerous  situation. 


the  Pentagon  papers  disclosed  the  events 
in  past  years  to  be. 


BRIEFING  ON  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
ELECTION 

» Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
come  from  a  State  Department  briefing 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
election.  This  briefing  was  called  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  which 
have  requested  the  Department  to  dis- 
close the  full  facts  regarding  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  election. 

Regrettably,  this  briefing,  like  the  non- 
election,  was  a  sham.  They  told  us  less 
than  we  learn  in  our  daily  newspapers. 
The  State  Department  ha^  obviously  mis- 
led the  Congress,  deliberately  hiding  the 
truth  from  the  American  people  as  re- 
gards the  Vietnamese  election. 

I  opposed  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
when  it  was  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  However,  I  shall  sup- 
port it  on  the  floor  on  Thursday  because 
the  State  Department  completely  reneged 
on  its  promise  to  tell  the  Congress  about 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  one  man 
presidential  voting  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  deplore  the  absence  of  even  the  most 
basic  democratic  processes  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  become  all  too  clear  that  the 
State  Department  is  either  unwUling  or 
unable  to  admit  its  role  in  the  events 
which  have  produced  the  totalitarian 
framework  in  South  Vietnsim. 

I  am  deeply  afraid  that  history  will  re- 
veal the  events  in  Vietnam  in  the  past 
year  to  be  as  sordid  and  full  of  deceit  as 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT IN  THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
ELECTION 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  will  press  for  passage  of  my  resolution 
of  inquiry.  House  Resolution  595,  when 
it  is  reported  to  the  floor  this  Thursday. 
The  resolution  is  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  requests  that  he  furnish 
tha  House  within  7  days  with  the  com- 
munications between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  be- 
tween the  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  the 
three  principals  in  the  election,  Messrs. 
Thieu.  Ky.  and  Minh. 

It  is  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  House  to  be  Informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  election  and  this  Nation's 
involvement  in  it — particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  our  constituents 
are  asking  that  we  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam immediately. 

When  the  resolution  of  inquiry  was 
introduced,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  in  turn 
referred  It  to  the  State  Department.  In 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, dated  September  22,  David  Abshlre. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Affairs,  recommended  against  passage  of 
the  resolution  and  offered  to  brief  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Based  upon  the  State  Department's 
representation,  the  committee  then  voted 
against  passage  of  the  resolution. 

A  briefing  was  arranged.  It  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  desk  officer  who  re- 
ceived £dl  the  communications  from 
Saigon  and  saw  all  commimlcatlons 
from  the  State  Department  to  Saigon. 

Thtf"  briefing  was  held  this  morning 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  attended  by  a 
dozen  Members  of  Congress  and  staff 
representatives  from  about  75  other  con- 
gressionsd  offices.  Unfortunately,  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
would  not  give  us  either  the  communica- 
tions or  their  content.  We  received  no 
more  Information  than  we  have  already 
received  through  the  media,  plus  a  few 
general  observations  and  opinions  of 
Vietnam  desk  officers. 

Congress  must  no  longer  be  left  in  the 
dark  in  this  manner.  We  must  demand 
that  our  right  to  know  be  respected,  that 
our  ability  to  perform  our  constitutional 
mandate  be  insiu-ed.  I  urge  your  support 
on  Thursday  for  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  PILE  RE3»ORT  ON  H.R. 
10577,  FOREIGN  SALE  OF  U.S.  PAS- 
SENGEK  VESSELS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtll  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
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port  on  HJR.  10577,  foreign  sale  of  U.S. 
passenger  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN   PRISONERS   OF   WAR 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  and 
186  days  have  passed  since  the  first 
American  became  a  prisoner  of  wsu".  We 
cannot  forget.  We  must  not  forget.  Every 
effort  must  be  made;  every  avenue  must 
be  explored  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
brave  men  held  captive  by  the  Hanoi 
Government.  Oxa  commitment  to  this 
goal  is  absolute. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DELETION  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OF  HJl.  4713 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution (8.  Con.  Res.  42),  providing  for 
a  deletion  in  the  enrollment  of  HJl. 

4713. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  268] 

Abbltt  Donohue  Murphy,  N.T. 

Abemethy  Edwards,  La.  Myers 

Abourezk  Eahleznan  Passman 

Adams  Evlns,  Tenn.  Pepper 

Alexander  Flynt  Perkins 

Anderson.  Frellnghuysen  Pettis 

Calif.  Frey  Poff 

Anderson,  Fulton,  Tenn.  Held,  N.T. 

Tenn.  Gallagher  Rodlno 

Ashley  Oaydos  Rooney.  N.T. 

Badlllo  Olbbons  Rosenthal 

Belts  Oray  Rostenkowskl 

Boggs  Green,  Pa.  Ruth 

Brooks  Griffiths  Scheuer 

Brotzman  Hansen.  Wash.  Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tex.    Harrlngrton  Selberllng 

Byrnes.  Wis.  Hathaway  Snyder 

Carey.  N.T.  Hays  Stanton, 

Carter  Hicks.  Mass.  James  V. 

Cederberg  HUlls  Steed 

Celler  Howard  Stokes 

Chappell  Hunt  Stubblefldd 

Chlaholm  Ichord  Stuckey 

Clark  Johnson.  Pa.  Teague,  Calif. 

Clawson.  Del  Keating  Teagiie.  Tex. 

Clay  Kluczynskl  Thompson.  N.J. 

Collier  Landrum  Ullman 

Conable  Long.  La.  Van  Deerlln 

Conyers  Lujan  Waggonner 

Corman  McMillan  Whalley 

Cotter  Mathlas,  Calif.  Wyatt 

Dent  MazzoU  Wydler 

Derwlnskl  Mills,  Ark,  Tatron 

Dlggs  Murphy,  m.  Young.  Fla. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tWs  rollcall  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  DELETION  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OP  HJl.4713 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  BBS.  43 
Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (Haute  of  Rehire- 
tentativet  concurring).  That  the  enroUment 
of  HJl.  4713,  the  CJlerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives be  authorized  to  delete  Senate 
amendment  ntunbered  5,  which  Inserts  at 
page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line  6, 
a  new  section  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  am  not  constrained  to  object,  but  I  do 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  if  he 
is  going  to  explain  this  matter  to  the 
Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  matter  straightened 
out  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
dealing  with  an  amendment  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  If  the  Members 
will  recall,  a  short  time  Eigo  we  agreed  to 
certain  Senate  amendments  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bill  which  we  had  previously 
passed,  simply  restoring  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart fimds  for  use  of  committees  by 
statute,  which  inadvertently  had  been 
left  out  of  the  reorganization  bill.  There 
was  no  controversy,  and  the  matter  did 
pass  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Senate  then  adopted  certain 
amendments.  They  sent  those  back  to 
the  House,  we  accepted  those  amend- 
ments, but  one  of  the  amendments  added 
by  the  Senate  dealt  with  strictly  their 
housekeeping  arrangements  and  dealt 
with  the  age  limits  of  pages  in  the  Sen- 
ate. They  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  have  caused  their  pages  to  be 
the  same  age  or  require  the  same  age 
limit  as  the  House  pages. 

After  the  bill  went  back  to  the  Senate, 
a  question  was  raised  by  one  Member  of 
the  other  body,  and  objection  was  raised 
to  that  amendment  which  they,  them- 
selves, had  adopted.  This  concurrrait 
resolution  would  remove  that  amend- 
ment, which  is  what  the  other  body 
seeks  to  do.  It  is  simply  in  line  with  what 
the  Clerk  has  Just  read,  and  would  in- 
struct the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  drop 
that  amendment.  We  have  no  objection 
because  it  deals  strictly  with  a  house- 
keeping matter  for  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Are  we  now 
engaged  in  stopping  a  fight  In  the  Senate 
over  an  amendment?  Is  that  what  we 
would  be  doing  here  today  with  approval 
of  this  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  this  would  simply  permit 


the  Senate  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do 
apparently.  This  is  a  matter  over  which, 
of  course,  they  have  complete  JurlBdlc- 
tion,  having  to  do  with  the  age  limits  of 
the  Senate  pages.  We  upon  request  of  the 
Senate  in  this  concurrent  resolution 
simply  will  agree  to  what  they  now  de- 
sire to  do,  which  is  to  maintain  th^ 
present  age  limits  on  Senate  pages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
California  been  assured  that  if  we  ap- 
prove this  legislation  that  we  will  hav« 
settled  a  fight  between  Members  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
f mther,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining any  future  actioai  or  course  of 
the  other  body.  As  I  say,  we  have  been  re- 
quested to  concur  with  them  In  this 
amendment.  It  does  deal  exclusively  with 
matters  over  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  hope,  of  course,  this  would 
end  this  particular  matter  and  permit 
this  bill  to  get  to  the  President,  so  he 
might  sign  it  into  law.  and  correct  an  in- 
advertence on  our  part. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  it  is  most  intriguing 
to  be  cast  in  the  role  of  referee  in  a  fight 
between  Members  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appre^pfe  the  comment 
of  my  friend,  the  gejiSeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resoluticMi  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  susk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  10351,  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Anderson)  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
608  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  SMS.  608 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  CX>mjnlttee 
of  the  Whole  HoTise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HA.  103S1) 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
autliorlEed  under  tbe  Koonomlc  Opportunity 
.\ct  of  1904,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
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boun,  to  be  equally  «U  Tided  and  oontro^ed 
by  the  cbaiinuui  a&d  raiiklng  minority  m«n- 
ber  of  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  |ja- 
bor,  the  bill  ahall  be  read  for  amsndiiAnt 
under  tbe  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  sball  b«  In 
order  to  cooalder  tbe  amendment  In  tbe  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  kbe 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  sow 
printed  In  tbe  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  ihe 
ptirpoee  of  amendment  under  the  flve-ntn- 
ute  rule,  and  all  points  or  order  against 
ttoQS  11  and  15  of  said  substitute  for  W 
to  comply  with  tbe  proTlslons  of  clau  , 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con4 
slon  of  such  oonslderatlon,  the  Commit 
•ball  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  He' 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  t, 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a  ^p- 
arate  vote  In  tbe  House  on  any  amendnynt 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  tbe  Wbola  to 
tbe  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  q\  es- 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  ;he 
bill  and  amendments  there  to  to  final  past  kge 
without  Intervening  motion  except  me 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  with  mt 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fr  m 
California  Is  recognized  for  1  hour.      ] 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  mfc- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Amdihson)  pending  which  I  yield  my^lf 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  608  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gent 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  lOSfcl. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendmemts 
of  1971.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  orlj 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  altd, 
due  to  a  transfer  of  funds,  all  polntalof 
order  are  waived  against  sections  11  aid 
15  of  the  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule 

The  main  purpose  of  H.R.  10351  Isjto 
extend  for  2  years  the  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended:  $2,194,066,000  is  authorlzedito 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$2,750  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  y«ir 
1973,  $350  milllion  is  reserved  each  yMir 
for  the  fimdlng  of  local  initiative  pro- 
grams. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  p^ 
ticlpation  in  Headstart  are  raised  to 
annual  famlly-of-four  Income  of  $4,5C 

The    comprehexisive    health    servi< 
program  Is  amended  to  authorize 
Director  to  require  payment  for  hea 
services  to  persons  not  in  the  low-lnco^ 
bracket. 

The  director  of  the  drug  rehabilitatii 
program  Is  authorized  to  undertake  si 
cial  prognuns  to  promote  employme 
opportunities  for  rehabilitated  addicts* 

Four  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
each  year  are  reserved  for  communj  ty 
action  programs  in  Puerto  Rico,  Qua  n, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  ai  id 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  Tl  is 
is  increased  from  2  percent. 

A  private,  nonprofit  corporation  to  pe 
known  as  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Is  established,  the  Incorpi)- 
ratlon  and  initiation  of  which  shall  occj 
within  6  months  after  enactment  of 
le^slatlon.  An  incorporating  trust 
is  established  to  be  composed  of  the  pr 
idents  or  their  designees  of  the  Americ 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Legal 
and  Defender  Association,  the  Associj 
tlon  of  Law  Schools,  the  American 
Lawyers  Association,  and  the  Natlc 
Bar  Association.  A  17- member  Board 


Directors  for  the  Corporation  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  take  the  place  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  which  has  been  <v)erated  by 
the  OEO.  In  addition  to  funds  reserved 
for  the  Corporation  from  appropriations 
for  any  fiscal  year,  such  additional  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

The  director  of  action  for  the  foster 
grandptirents  program  may  approve  as- 
sistance in  excess  of  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  development  and  operation  of  such 
projects. 

A  new  environmental  action  program 
Is  created  to  provide  payment  for  low- 
income  persons  working  on  projects  com- 
bating pollution  and  improving  the  en- 
vironment and  a  new  rural  housing  de- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  program  Is 
created  to  assist  low-income  families  In 
rural  areas. 

The  Director  of  OEO  is  forbidden  to 
require  non-Federal  contributions  of 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams assisted  and  a  10-percent  limita- 
tion is  Imposed  on  his  authority  to  trans- 
fer funds  earmarked  for  any  program. 

The  5-year  national  poverty  action 
plan  is  required  to  be  filed  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  In  order  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sldcrcd 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as 
I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  608  which  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  HJl.  10351  under  an 
open  rule,  and  waives  two  points  of  order. 
This  rule  will  make  in  order  consideration 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971  which  extend  for  2  years 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  at  nearly  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal 
1972,  and  $2.75  billion  in  fiscal  1973.  The 
bill  also  makes  several  significant 
changes  In  the  programs  carried  out  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  These 
include  the  creation  of  a  new  environ- 
mental action  program,  a  new  rural 
housing  development  and  rehabilitation 
program,  and  a  new  nonprofit.  Independ- 
ent Legal  Services  Corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bUl  permits  the  Director  of  OEO 
to  require  paymait  for  medical  services 
provided  under  the  comprehensive  health 
services  program,  raises  the  general  eligi- 
bility requirement  for  participation  in 
Headstart  to  an  suinual  family  Income  of 
$4,500  for  a  family  of  four,  and  directs 
that  priority  be  given  to  veterans  and  em- 
ployers of  veterans  imder  the  drug  re- 
habilitation program  while  promoting 
employment  opportunities  for  rehabili- 
tated addicts.  The  bill  also  tightens  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  Increases  oversight 
and  evaluation  of  OEO  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  OEO  Director 
Frank  Carluccl  testified  In  favor  of  this 
extension,  he  observed  that  his  agency's 
programs  are  currently  reaching  nearly 
50  percent  of  those  Americans  whose  in- 
comes place  them  below  the  poverty  line, 
and  he  quoted  President  Nixon  who  has 
referred  to  the  OEO  as  "the  cutting  edge 
by  means  of  which  government  moves 


into    imexplored    areas."    Mr.    Carluccl 

went  on  to  say  that  this  extension  wlH 
assure  that  there  remains  within  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  "an  agency  serving  as 
an  active  advocate  of  the  poor,  so  that 
the  thrust  of  the  eflfort  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty maintains  its  momentum."  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Carluccl  that  failure  to 
extend  this  legislation  would  Indeed  undo 
much  of  the  progress  made  to  date  and 
signal  to  the  Nation  that  the  Oovem- 
ment was  turning  Its  back  on  those  most 
in  need  of  its  assistance.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  turn  our  backs  on  these  people; 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  make  It 
possible  for  our  Nation's  poor  and  low- 
Income  individuals  to  help  themselves, 
and  the  OEO  has  been  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  "cutting  edge"  of  this 
thrust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  brief  time  remain- 
ing to  me,  I  want  to  call  special  attention 
to  title  X  of  this  bill  which  would  trans- 
fer the  legal  services  program  of  OEO  to 
a  new,  independent  nonprofit  legal  serv- 
ices corporation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  a 
similar  measure,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  Included  this  in 
this  legislation.  Such  a  reform  has  the 
backing  of  the  administration  and  its 
Council  on  Executive  Reorganization,  the 
Legal  Services  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  ABA.  and  bar  sissociations 
from  across  the  country.  This  reform 
will  assure  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram for  the  poor  is  removed  from  politi- 
cal Influence,  thus  enhancing  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  lawyer-client  relationship 
and  the  professionalism  of  legal  services 
attorneys. 

I  think  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  arriving  at  a  compromise  be- 
tween three  separately  sponsored  legal 
services  corporation  bills — a  bill  which 
incorporates  the  best  features  of  each 
proposal.  The  very  fact  that  this  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  is  an  indication 
of  the  acceptability  and  advisability  of 
this  compromise  approach.  I  have  con- 
sequentiy  Joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  signing  a  letter  urging  adop- 
tion of  titie  10  without  amendments. 
I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  legal  services  program 
has  given  life  to  the  concept  of  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  millions  of  poor 
individuals  who  were  previously  denied 
full  access  to  Justice  because  of  their 
financial  condition.  I  am  convinced  that 
titie  10  of  this  bill  will  further 
strengthen  the  legal  services  program 
and  thereby  enable  the  poor  to  obtain  a 
meaningful  resolution  of  their  griev- 
ances and  protection  of  their  rights.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  committee  report 
which  states  that — 

It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  use  of  Institutions  •  •  • 
for  the  orderly  redress  of  grievances  and  as  a 
means  of  securing  worthwhile  reform  •  •  • 
(and  that)  tbe  Oovemment  must  continue 
to  play  an  Important  role  to  assist  cltlnns 
to  obtain  legal  representation  regardless  of 
the  economic  state. 

In  ccmcluslon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  rule  and  passage  of  the 
1971  Equal  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments. Extension  of  this  act  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  the  1964  act  that — 
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It  Is  tbe  poboy  of  tbe  United  States  to 
eliminate  tbe  paradox  of  poverty  In  tbe 
midst  of  plenty  In  tbU  Nation.  •  •  • 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Spea'cer,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tae  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recoDBlder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  ELBCnON  LAW 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10784) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congres*  aaaembled.  That  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColiunbU  Election  Act  (Act  of 
August  12.  1866  (68  Stat.  699)  as  amended, 
DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1100  et  seq.)  la  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (3)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Clause  (A)  Is  amended  by  striking  "one 
year  period"  and  by  inserting  "sU  month  pe- 
riod" Instead. 

(b)  Clause  (B)  is  amended  by  striking 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  "eighteen" 
Instead. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  (A)  of  subaecUon  (a)  of 
section  10  is  amended  by  strUdng  out  "on 
the  twenty-first  day  following  such  election" 
and  by  inserting  Instead  "on  tbe  twenty- 
eighth  day  following  such  election". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  through  10,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Clause  (A)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  'one-year  period'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'six-month  period'  and  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  ',  except  In  the  case  of  an  election 
of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
days'. 

"(B)  Clause  (B)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'twenty-one'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'eighteen'." 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
has  three  main  points. 

One  Is  that  In  the  District  of  Ccdiunbia 
election  law  it  would  change  It  as  it  now 
reads  from  21  to  18  years  of  age.  Thl« 
is  identical  to  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  second  point  Is  that  it  would  deal 
with  the  queetion  of  residency  require- 
ments In  voting.  Under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  cases  thereunder,  to  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States  there  is 
no  right  to  require  a  residency  require- 
ment of  more  than  30  days.  This  would 
remain  the  same  in  the  committee  bill. 
There  is  a  residency  requirement,  which 
is  now  1  year  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  would  be  changed  to  shorten  the 
period  to  6  mMiths.  Only  three  States  in 
the  Union  I  bdleve  have  a  shorter  period 
of  time  and  that  la  3  months  for  resi- 
dency. 


TljlB,  too,  would  vary  frtan  the  provi- 
sions ais  set  up  In  the  Senate  bill  which 
provides  for  a  30-day  residency  period. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, especially  with  refo^nce  to  certain 
local  elections  such  as  electing  a  board 
of  education,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  Delegate  re- 
gtu-dlng  District  of  Columbia  Delegate 
elections  the  6  months  residency  i>eriod 
would  better  serve  the  public  interest. 

Thai  for  runoff  elections,  the  third 
change,  there  would  be  provided  a  period 
of  28  days  for  nmoff  elections.  The  S«i- 
ate  bill  would  give  them  from  2  weeks  to 
6  weeks  and  place  the  period  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Elections. 

Your  committee  thought  that  this 
represented  an  unnecessary  discretion  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Elections  and. 
possibly,  as  a  result  of  political  folderol 
they  could  either  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
time  for  such  nmofT  elections.  So,  instead 
of  that  provision,  we  set  a  fixed  period  of 
28  days  for  the  time  of  the  runoff.  That 
extends  the  time  from  21  days  imder  the 
present  law  to  28  days.  The  Board  of 
Elections  has  requested  an  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that,  generally, 
explains  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
mtm  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  normal  or 
average  requirements  for  residency 
across  the  country? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  Is  set  forth  in 
our  committee  report,  I  would  state  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa.  For  Instance, 
in  the  State  of  Iowa  it  would  be  6 
months.  In  the  State  of  Missouri  it  is 
1  year,  although  the  courts  have  held 
it  cannot  be  that  long.  The  shortest  one 
about  which  I  know  I  believe  is  the  State 
of  New  York:  3  months.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  period  of  90  days  and 
there  are  no  States  which  have  shorter 
periods  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentieman  will  jrleld  further,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentieman  that  I  would  have 
read  the  report  had  I  known  the  bill  was 
to  be  called  up  by  unanimous  consent  to- 
day, but  I  had  no  notification  of  that  fact 
until  this  morning. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentieman  for  this  short  notice.  However, 
the  bill  was  scheduled  originally  for  con- 
sideration yesterday.  I  know  how  very 
thorough  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  is  in 
attending  to  his  duties  with  reference  to 
legislative  matters  and  I  can  understand 
his  position. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  his  con* 
tribution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tht  question  Is  (m  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXNDMXNT    OITKEKO    BT    ICB.    TtJkSOL    OT 

icnntxsoTA 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  nusxa:  Page 
two  Is  amended  by  adding  after  Un«  12  tbe 
following: 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe 


foUowlng  new  sentence:  In  tbe  case  at  a 
petition  nominating  a  candidate  for  tbe  oflloe 
referred  to  in  clause  (2)  of  tbe  first  section 
of  this  Act,  if  the  rules  of  tbe  political  party 
of  the  candidate  for  whom  such  petition  is 
being  circulated  require  a  statement  on  such 
petition  indlcatlbg  which  proepectlve  presi- 
dential candidate  suob  candidate  supports,  or 
a  statement  Indicating  that  be  supports  no 
prospective  candidate,  tbe  Board  abaU  affix 
such  statemient  to  such  petition.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  'With  respect  to  tbe  baUot 
for  any  election  for  the  office  referred  to  In 
clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
If  the  rules  of  a  political  party  require  the 
voters  of  such  party  to  be  Informed  on  the 
baUot  as  to  which  prospective  presidential 
candidate  each  candidate  of  such  political 
party  for  such  office  supports,  tbe  Board  shall 
Indicate  such  oocnmltment,  or  lack  thereof, 
for  each  candidate  on  the  ballot  for  sucb 
political  party.'  " 

poncT  OF  oaoxs  axsmvxD  bt  lot.  cxoas 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Iowa  reserves  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  IiCr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  that  I  think  the  bill  that  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  a  very  modest  one  that  will  reset 
certain  requirements  with  reference  to 
the  elections  process  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  support  the  bill.  There  was 
not  any  controversy  about  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  because  it  was  embodied  in 
another  bill  which  was  imder  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  but  one  en 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  spend 
enough  time  in  order  to  give  it  thorough 
ccnsideratian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  enable  any  of  the 
political  parties  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  adopt  a  rule  which  would  thai 
provide  that  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  who  are  nmnlng  in  connec- 
tion with  that  party  to  state  their  presi- 
dential preference,  if  they  have  one,  or 
state  that  they  have  none  on  the  ballot 
for  better  information  to  the  voters. 

We  reviewed  this  in  the  committee, 
and  I  have  taken  It  up  with  the  various 
Members,  and  I  think  there  is  no  partic- 
ular objection  to  it.  All  It  does  Is  give 
added  flexibility  to  either  (A  the  parties 
that  choose  to  require  by  rule  that  the 
ddef^ates  should  have  this  opportunity 
to  state  a  preference  for  a  presidential 
candidate,  if  they  have  such  a  prefer- 
ence, or  to  state  if  they  are  uncommitted 
that  they  are  imcommitted.  If  the  i>arty 
does  not  choose  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  then 
of  course  It  has  no  effect  on  the  existing 
machinery.  It  simply  provides  addittcnal 
opi)ortunlty  to  the  party  In  the  selection 
process  by  which  It  selects  its  national 
del^ates. 

I  think  it  Is  a  good  provision,  and  one 
that  would  give  the  parties  flexibility, 
which  they  will  find  h^ful  in  their 
work. 

I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions about  it,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentieman 
from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  NEU3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
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ot  the  Members  on  a  point  of  order  bat 
was  raised  when  we  were  In  session  v«  len 
It  was  brought  up,  feeling  that  the  bill 
itself  was  so  important  to  the  elec  ion 
process  here  in  the  District  that  it  wi  uld 
be  Inadvisable  to  put  anything  in  It  i  bat 
might  be  controversial,  and  I  tboi  ght 
this  might  be  controversial. 

However,  I  must  say  that  this  U  no 
dlfferoit  than  the  presidential  prln  ary 
approach  that  we  take  where  ther  i  Is 
a  presidential  primary,  so  I  really  do  not 
have  the  feeling  that  I  had  In  the  o  »m- 
mittee  because  at  that  time  I  did  not 
have  the  information  that  I  thoug:  tt  I 
should  have  In  order  to  make  a  sent  Ible 
Judgment  on  it. 

So  at  this  point  I  just  want  everyt  ody 
in  the  House  to  understand  what  ;hi8 
does,  so  that  we  do  not  proceed  blls  lly. 
It  gives  the  election  process  here  in  the 
District  a  chance  for  either  polif 
party  to  have  their  delegates  Ident 
on  a  presidential  basis,  as  I  underst 
so  that  the  voters,  when  they  vote, 
know  who  they  are  voting  for,  and 
the  delegate  is  for  In  the  preside 
convention. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  will  the  i 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleE 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  not  the  bill  dedicate^  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  right  of  fitm- 
chise  to  18-year-olds  and  above?        i 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  yield  to  the  *n- 
tleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  HuitgatkI  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  tljere 
are  three  separate  and  basic  pointy  In 
the  bill  that  came  over  from  the  Senkte. 
We  dealt  with  the  same  purposes.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  correct  as  to  |he 
point  of  changing  the  voting  age  ffom 
21  to  18  years  in  the  statute. 

The  second  point  was  as  to  the  rultoff 
provision  which  Is  currently  21  days,  "the 
Senate  would  grant  discretion  to  gd  to 
6  weeks.  We  thought  that  wtis  too  Idng, 
and  we  changed  it  to  the  28th  day. 

The  third  feature  of  the  bill  dealt  ^th 
the  residency  requirements.  The  Senate 
bill  said  that  30  days  would  be  enotigh 
for  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Hduse 
committee  thought  that  perhaps  a;  6- 
month  period  would  be  more  adequtite. 
Whereas,  for  the  presidential  elections, 
which  Is  the  national  law,  to  30  days  in- 
stead of  a  year. 

Those  were  the  three  basic  points  when 
the  bill  came  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  scope  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser)  .  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  f  or 
amendments  to  the  election  laws  in  the 
District  as  to  candidates.  Am  I  correct  or 
Incorrect  in  that? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  made  it  clear  that  there 
are  three  sorts  of  imrelated  matters  In 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oaoes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fraskr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  ntn- 
utes.) 


M^.  FRASER.  Ilie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  made  it  clear  that  there  are 
three  sort  of  imrelated  matters  which 
have  as  their  common  thread — trying  to 
fix  up  the  election  machinery  in  the  Dis- 
trict. In  that  sense.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  commonality  of  the  bUl.  as  It  attempts 
to  Improve  and  modernize  election  pro- 
cedures here,  is,  I  think,  consistent  with 
that.  I  do  no  really  think  that  it  Is  a  great 
issue  of  any  kind. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  desire  to  with- 
draw his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  Is 
wlthdravim. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frasir)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  (S.  2495).  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S. 3406 

An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 

Election  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  (Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1955  (69  Stat.  699)  as  amended.  DC. 
Code  I-IIOO  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  3  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Clause  (A)  is  amended  by  striking 
"one-year  period"  and  by  inserting  "thirty- 
day  period"  Instead. 

(b)  Clause  (B)  is  amended  by  striking 
"twenty-one"  and  inserting  "eighteen"  in- 
stead. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  (A)  of  sulMectlon  (a)  of 
section  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
the  twenty-first  day  following  such  election" 
and  by  inserting  Instead  "not  less  than  two 
weeks  nor  more  than  six  w«eks  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Board  has  determined  the 
results  of  the  preceding  general  election.  At 
the  time  of  announcing  such  determination 
the  Board  shall  est«bllsh  and  announce  the 
date  of  the  runoff  election,  if  one  Is  re- 
quired." 

AMZNDICXNT  OrFTRZO  BT   MS.  HTTNOATB 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HrNOAn :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3406 
and  Insert  in  leu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10784,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Election  Act 
(Act  of  Augiut  13,  1965  (69  Stat.  690)  aa 
amended,  D.C.  Code,  mc.  1-1100  et  aeq.)  U 
amended  as  followa: 


(1)  Subsection  (2)  of  Motion  2  Is  amended 
u  follows: 

(A)  Clause  (A)  Is  amended  by  striking  oat 
"one-year  period"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "six-month  period"  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  Immediately  before  the  aeml- 
colon  ",  except  In  the  case  of  an  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  at 
the  United  Statee  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
days". 

(B)  Clause  (B)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"eighteen". 

(3)  Paragraph  (7)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
the  twenty-first  day  following  such  election" 
and  by  inserting  instead  "on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  following  such  election". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  "In  the  case  of  a  petition  nom- 
inating a  candidate  for  the  office  referred  to 
in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
if  the  rules  of  the  political  party  of  the  candi- 
date for  whom  such  petition  is  being  cir- 
culated require  a  statement  on  such  petition 
indicating  which  prospective  presidential 
candidate  such  candidate  supports,  or  a 
statement  indicating  that  he  supports  no 
prospective  candidate,  the  Board  shall  affix 
such  statement  to  such  petition." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "With  respect  to  the  ballot  for 
any  election  for  the  office  referred  to  In  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  If  the 
rules  of  a  political  party  require  the  voters  of 
such  party  to  be  informed  on  the  ballot  as  to 
which  prospective  presidential  candidates 
each  candidate  of  such  political  party  for 
such  office  supports,  the  Board  shall  Indicate 
such  commitment,  or  lack  thereof,  for  each 
candidate  on  the  ballot  for  such  political 
party." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  too. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (HJl.  10784)  was 
lEud  on  the  table. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION 
REPORTINO 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  615  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RJB.  616 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  (Tommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
6893 ;  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranldng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  oonsideratlon, 
the  Conmilttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
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demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  iMr.  Matsunaca)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  QtriLLBN) .  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  615 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6893, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
would  provide  for  the  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hoxir  of 
general  debate,  after  which  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
now  printed  in  H.R.  6893.  as  an  original 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  imder 
the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
today  no  central  source  of  complete  and 
reliable  Information  on  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  in  the  United  States. 

The  term  weather  modification  is 
defined  in  the  bill  as  any  intentional, 
artificially  produced  change  In  the  com- 
position, behavior,  or  dynamics  of  the 
atmosphere.  Anyone  engaged  in  weather 
modification  activities  would  be  required 
under  the  proposed  legislation  to  report 
such  activities  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. However,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Staggers,  that  a  person  who 
tries  to  cause  rainfall  by  chantmg,  danc- 
ing, rubbing  of  sticks  or  tl  leaves  to- 
gether, would  not  be  covered  by  this  re- 
porting requirement,  even  If  act]ual  rain 
fellows  such  rainmaklng  ceremonies. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  H.R.  6893 
does  not  authorize,  prohibit,  or  regulate 
any  weather  modification  activities.  The 
law  of  the  State  or  jurisdiction  where 
such  activities  are  conducted  would  still 
govern.  The  legislation  here  proposed 
would  merely  require  a  reporting  of  any 
.such  activity  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  would  keep  a  record  of 
weather  modification  activities  and  make 
the  Information  available  to  the  public 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provisions  of  this  act,  however,  may  be 
fined  up  to  $10,000  upon  conviction. 

To  carry  out  Its  provisions,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
fiscal  year  197a  and  $200,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  615  in  order  that  H.R. 
6893  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUHJLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  615 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6893.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
quire that  all  persons  who  engage  in  at- 
tempts at  weather  modification  within 
the  United  States  must  report  their  activ- 
ities to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

At  the  present  time,  although  more 
than  half  the  States  have  laws  regulat- 
ing weather  modification  activities  with- 
in their  Jurisdiction,  there  Is  no  central 
authority  to  which  such  activity  need 
is  reported.  Nor  is  there  any  central  au- 
thority charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  and  dissemmating  reliable  to- 
formatlon  on  the  subject. 

The  bill  requires  that  all  persons  who 
engage  in  weather  modification  activities 
must  report  such  activity  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  frequency  of  re- 
porting and  the  information  required  to 
be  contained  therein  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  further 
authorized  to  compile  records  of  weather 
modification  activities  in  the  United 
States,  to  publish  summaries  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  make  such  information 
available  to  the  public. 

Any  violator  Is  subject  to  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000.  The  bill  authorizes  $150,000 
for  fiscal  1972  and  $200,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  1973  and  1974. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ^or  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the^  bill  (H.R.  6893) 
to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  to  the  Federal 
(jovemment,  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  6893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SxcnoN.  1.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  and  compilation  of  Information 
concerning  actual  or  attempted  weather 
nMdlflcatlon  activities,  each  person,  before 
engaging  In  and  upon  completion  of  any 
form  of  weather  modification  activity  within 
the  United  States,  Including  any  possession 
or  territory  thereof  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  <>>mmerce  a  report  at  such  time,  in  such 
form  and  containing  Bvch  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  preecrlbe. 

Sxc.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  aasoolatlon, 
fljrm,  partnership,  society,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, and  any  other  organization,  whether 
commercial  or  nonprofit.  Including  State  and 
looal  governments  and  agencies  thereof,  who 
is  not  performing  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities as  an  em.ployee.  agent,  or  Independent 
contractor  of  the  Federal  Catovemment. 


(b)  The  term  "weather  modiflcaUon" 
means  any  intentional,  artificially  produced 
changes  In  the  composition,  behavior,  or 
dynamics  of  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  The  term  "territory"  Includes  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  a  continuous  record  of  weather 
modification  activitlee.  Including  attempts, 
and  shall  'llEsemlnate  summaries  periodi- 
cally. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
obtain  from  any  person  by  regulation,  sub- 
pena,  or  otherwise  such  information  In  the 
form  of  testimony,  books,  records,  or  other 
wntlngs,  may  require  the  keeping  and  fur- 
nishing of  such  reports  and  records,  and 
may  .make  such  inspection  of  the  books, 
records,  and  other  writings  and  premises  or 
property  of  any  person  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  by  Mm  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  this  authority 
shall  not  be  exercised  if  adequate  and  au- 
thoritative data  are  available  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  referred  to  in  this  section,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap- 
pear and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  or  both;  and  any  falixire 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  performs  any  act  prohibited  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  falls  to  perform  any 
act  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

COMMrrTEE    AltXtTDMXNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That,  as  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
agency  thereof,  or  any  other  organization, 
whether  commercial  or  nonprofit,  which  is 
not  performing  weather  modification  activi- 
ties as  an  employee,  agent,  or  Independent 
contractor  of  the  Federal   Government. 

(3)  The  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  intentional,  artificially  produced 
change  in  the  composition,  behavior,  or  dy- 
namics of  the  atmosphere. 

(4)  The  term  'XTnlted  States"  Includes  the 
several  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
CommonweELlth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  may  engage,  or  attempt  to 
engage,  in  any  weather  modification  activity 
In  the  United  States  unless  he  submits  to  the 
Secretary  such  reports  with  respect  thereto, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  by  rule  prescribe 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  such  reports 
be  submitted  to  him  before  and  after  any 
such  activity  or  attempt. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  weather  modification  activities,  in- 
cluding attempts,  which  take  place  In  the 
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United  States  and  Bhall  publish  summaites 
thereof  from  time  to  time  u  he  detennliiea. 

(b)  All  reports,  documenta,  and  other  In- 
formation received  by  the  Secretary  unfer 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  frbm 
any  person  by  rule,  subpena,  or  other^se 
such  information  In  the  form  at  testlmotiy. 
books,  records,  at  other  writings,  may  t*- 
qulre  the  keeping  and  furnishing  of  sitch 
reports  and  records,  and  may  make  stich 
Inspection  of  books,  records,  and  other  w^t- 
Ings  and  premises  and  property  of  any  person 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate 
by  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  this  authority  shall  not  be  ezercljed 
to  obtain  any  Information  with  respect  to 
which  adequate  and  authoritative  data  km 
available  from  any  Federal  agency. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  sul^>ena  served  upon  any  person  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  district  court  of  Itie 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  sisch 
person  Is  foxind  or  reeldee  or  transactB  bufel- 
neas,  upon  application  by  the  AttM^ney  a«Ci- 
enU,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  ^pear  and  give  tes- 
timony or  to  appe<Lr  and  produce  document, 
or  both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  cotu^  may  be  punished  by  such  co^rt 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sic.  0.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  section  2  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule 
Issued  hereunder,  shall  upon  convlctiBn 
thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO.       f 

Sec.  e.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appib- 
prlatfld  $160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlhg 
June  30,  1972,  and  (200,000  each  for  the  fls<ka 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30, 19l4, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  8TAOGERS  (during  the  reading^ . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  coil- 
sldered  as  read,  printed  in  the  RkcoRl), 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  poirlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We$t 
Virginia?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mote 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  if 
words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frotn 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  by  any  stand- 
ard a  modest  one.  It  would  merely  re- 
quire that  persons  who  engage  in  weather 
modification  activities  in  the  nnlt«d 
States  must  file  reports  on  those  actM- 
tle«  with  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce,  ♦r 
more  specifically,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  in  the  Conl- 
merce  Department — NOAA.  The  Secre- 
tary would  speU  out  this  reqioirement  tn 
rules  which  he  would  issue  under  the 
legislation. 

The  Secretary  would  also  maintain  a 
record  of  weather  modification  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and,  from  time 
to  time,  publish  summaries  therec^r. 
Weather  modification  activities  carried 
out  by  or  for  the  Federal  Oovemmeit 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  legislation. 
Such  information  is  available  tn  enviroii- 
mental  impact  reports  filed  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  \mder  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  EnvlronmentA] 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  | 

All  data  received  by  the  Secretary  uH- 
der  the  legislation  would  be  made  aval  - 


able  to  the  public  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  E>ellberate  violations  of  the 
act,  or  rules  issued  under  it,  would  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000. 
As  originally  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  legislation  provided  for 
open -end  authorizations.  During  the 
hearing  on  the  legislation,  a  witness  for 
the  administration  estimated  that  once 
the  legislation  was  implemented,  they 
would  be  able  to  use  up  to  $300,000  a 
year  to  carry  out  the  legislation.  After 
looking  into  the  matter  the  committee 
amended  the  legislation  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  fiscal  year 

1972  and  $200,000  each  for  fiscal  years 

1973  and  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  weather  modification  is 
no  longer  the  province  of  medicine  men 
and  flimflam  artists.  Today  it  is  a  science. 
We  Itnow  that  under  certain  conditions 
precipitation  can  be  increased  or  re- 
distributed and  that  fog  can  be  dissi- 
pated. There  is,  today,  hope  that  hail  can 
be  suppressed  and  that  lightning  and 
severe  storms  and  hurricanes  can  be 
modified.  But  we  need  Information  about 
the  effects  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities and  that  is  what  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  provide. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  does  not  authorize,  prohibit,  or 
regulate  weather  modification  activities 
in  any  respect.  Under  the  legislation  that 
would  remain  a  matter  wholly  within  the 
control  of  the  several  States.  At  present, 
29  States  have  various  types  of  legislation 
relating  to  weather  modification.  But 
there  Is  no  place  where  information  is 
available  with  regard  to  these  activities. 
Yet,  these  activities  can  affect  persons 
in  adjacent  States,  said,  for  that  matter 
nearby  countries  who  are  without  effec- 
tive recourse.  They  can  distort  the  reli- 
ability of  weather  predictions  and  affect 
the  reliability  of  other  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  being  carried  out  in  near- 
by areas. 

This  is  not  an  academic  matter  with 
me.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some  of  my  constitu- 
ents, together  with  residents  of  adjacent 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
formed  the  Trl-State  Natural  Weather 
Association.  Many  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation believe  that  secret  cloud  seeding 
was  responsible  for  a  recent  period  of 
drought  In  the  Trl-State  area.  If  this 
legislation  had  been  in  effect,  it  would 
have  been  an  effective  deterrent  to  any 
such  cloud  seeding  activities  which  were 
not  in  conformity  with  State  law. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
the  House,  I  should  also  lil^e  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  1958  until  1968, 
reports  on  weather  modification  activ- 
ities were  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  In  reas- 
sessing the  role  of  the  Foundation,  we 
took  away  this  fimction  from  it,  but 
unfortunately  did  not  assign  It  to  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  legislation  now  before  the  House 
would  correct  this  oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  6893  is  neam- 
mended  by  the  administration.  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power,  no  witness  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the  sub- 


committee and  the  full  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Divine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  weather 
modification  can  be  a  scare  term  in  many 
areas  and  to  many  people.  It  conjures 
up  visions  of  manufactured  weather  and 
rivalry  for  its  benefits.  Actually  weather 
modification  activities  have  been  going 
on  for  many  years  and  the  possibility  of 
positive  results  is  not  remote. 

For  some  years  after  1958  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  supported  a 
program  of  study  and  research  In  this 
field.  This  was  done  pursuant  to  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  was  changed  by  the  90th 
Congress.  While  the  National  Science 
Foundation  had  authority  to  require  re- 
ports from  persons  experimenting  with 
weather  modification,  the  latter  change 
removed  that  authority  and  did  not  place 
it  elsewhere  within  the  Federal  Estab- 
llsliment.  Since  1968  there  has  been  no 
Federal  agency  with  the  power  to  keep 
track  of  the  activities  of  the  would-be 
weather  modifiers. 

Twenty-nine  States  have  laws  of  one 
Idnd  or  another  concerning  the  practices 
used  to  induce  or  divert  rain  and  snow. 
Maryland  plainly  forbids  it. 

The  bill  before  us  today  merely  grants 
new  authority,  this  time  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  require  reports 
from  anyone  who  intends  to  take  a  flier 
at  weather  modifications.  Such  reports 
can  be  obtained  both  before  and  after 
the  particular  Incident  and  thus  there 
wUl  be  a  record  of  all  attempts  and  the 
results  obtained.  On  the  basis  of  such  in- 
formation, proper  public  policy  can  be 
formed.  National  and  international  im- 
plications of  weather  modification  can  be 
properly  evaluated  and  more  Intelligent- 
ly handled  in  the  future. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  create  regulations  for 
the  reporting  of  weather  modification 
activities  by  individuals,  corporations 
and  even  State  and  local  governments. 
Failure  to  comply  wUl  subject  violators 
to  criminal  penalties.  It  also  liecomes  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  make  the  infor- 
mation that  is  contained  in  the  reports 
available  to  the  public  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable. 

Authorizations  to  cover  the  activities 
described  in  the  bill  are  $150,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
$200,000  for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 

The  administration  sponsored  this  leg- 
islation and  based  upon  the  hearings  and 
consideration  of  the  committee  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  opposition  to  it  from  any 
quarter.  I  recommend  that  the  House 
approve   H.R.  6893. 

AMXNOMXirr    TO   THX    COUlCrrTXI    AMENDMENT 

ormum  bt  mb.  staooxks 
Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

an     amendment     to     the     Committee 

amendment. 
TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  amendment 

offered  by  Mr.  Staggers;  On  page  5,  line  20, 

strike  out   "hereunder"  and  Insert  In  lieu 

thereof  "thereunder". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Just  to  correct  a  typographical  error. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  goitleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  tmiendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Ttie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DOMESTIC  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL STUDIES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS RELATING  TO  PATENTS 
AND  TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1253)  to  amend  section  6  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  international 
studies  and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  1253 
An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  title  36,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  to  authorize  do- 
mestic imd  International  studies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  patents  and  trademarks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  6.  Duties  of  Conunlssloner 

"(a)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
8up>erlntend  or  perform  all  duties  required 
by  law  respectliig  the  granting  and  Issuing 
of  (wtente  and  tbe  registration  of  trade- 
marks: sh&U  have  the  authority  to  carry  on 
studies  and  programs  regarding  domestic 
and  international  patent  and  tradeoiark 
law:  and  shall  have  charge  of  iMt>perty  be- 
longing to  the  Patent  OCQce.  He  may,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, establish  regulations,  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  law,  for  the  conduct  of  proceed  • 
IngB  in  the  Patent  Office. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may.  In 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  State, 
carry  on  programs  and  studies  cooperatively 
with  foreign  patent  offices  and  International 
Intergovernmental  organizations,  or  may 
authorize  such  programs  and  studies  to  be 
carried  on.  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  stated  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  OomnUssloner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transfer  funds  appropriated  to  the  Patent 
Office,  not  to  exceed  tlOO  000  In  any  year,  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  purpose  at 
"•"tifirig  special  payments  to  International 
intergovernmental  organizations  for  studies 
and  programs  for  advancing  international 
cooperation  concerning  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  related  matters.  These  special 
payments  may  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
payments  or  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional organization  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  limitations  Imposed  by  law  on  the 


amounts  of  such  other  payments  or  contri- 
butions by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Eisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord.  ) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  1253  is  an  administration  prc^xjsal.  It 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  April  22,  1971,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  in  May.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  approved  it  by  voice 
vote. 

The  sole  significant  effect  of  S.  1253  is 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
to  spend  not  more  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally, out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Patent  OflSce,  for  pajrments  to  interna- 
tional Intergovernmental  organizations, 
for  studies  and  programs  for  advancing 
intematlontd  cooperation  concerning 
patents,  trademarks,  and  related  matters. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bUl  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  carry  on  studies  and 
programs,  himself  or  in  cooperation  with 
foreign  patent  ofQces  and  organizations, 
malting  expUcit  powers  deemed  already  to 
be  implied. 

The  funds  would  be  trsuisferred  under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  advises 
that  U.S.  participation  in  cooperative  in- 
ternational efforts  in  the  patents  and 
trademarks  fields  is  vitally  important  to 
the  business  community.  Heretofore  the 
International  role  of  the  United  States 
has  been  primarily  that  o(  membership 
in  the  Paris  Convention  of  1883. 

The  United  States  has  now  assumed  a 
more  active  role.  It  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization — WIPO — in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty 
of  1970,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  for  International  Cooperation 
in  Information  Retrieval  Among  Patent 
Offices — ICIREPAT — among  other  hiter- 
national  patent  activities.  The  programs 
of  the  information  retrieval  group  are 
important  in  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanized  patent  search  sys- 
tems. 

NKED     roa     AtTTBORISATIOM 

The  United  States  does  not  make  vol- 
untu7  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  programs  of  these  agencies  because 
it  lacks  statutory  authority  to  do  so. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  In- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  these  projects  is  a 
source  of  emtMurassment,  especially  since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  recently  paid  its 
proportionate  share,  thus  leaving  the 
United  States  as  the  only  major  country 
which  does  not  make  money  contribu- 
tions. The  major  or  class  A  countries, 
based  on  patent  activity  are  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  subject  legislation  is  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

glAJrW  LOANS  TTNBATiarACTOaT  AND  UNEOONOICIC 

In  the  past,  we  have  contributed  the 
services  of  personnel  in  lieu  of  cash,  but 
this  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  Inter- 
national organizations  and  to  other  coun- 


tries. Also  It  is  exi>eDsive  due  to  trans- 
portation expenses  and  other  costs  over 
and  beyond  salary  incurred  with  respect 
to  borrowed  personnel.  Thus,  for  calendar 
1971,  the  suggested  cash  contribution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Patent  Cooper- 
atlcm  Treaty  and  for  the  Information 
Retrieval  Cooperation  Committee — 
ICIREPAT — amounted  to  $51,289.  but 
the  actual  cost  of  the  two  UjS.  specialists 
detailed  on  loan  exceeded  $56,000  due  to 
transportation,  et  cetera.  We  are  advised 
that  if  this  legislation  Is  enacted  the  staff 
loans  will  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Paris  Union  has  been  meeting  in 
Geneva  to  discuss  budgetary  needs  and 
special  contributions  to  various  Interna- 
tional projects.  There  is  mounting  objec- 
tion to  the  contribution  of  funds  In  the 
absence  of  similar  contributions  by  us. 

WHT     $100,000     KAXnCtTM? 

At  the  hearing  on  this  measure  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  was  asked  to 
Justify  the  proposed  maximum  of  $100,- 
000  per  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  9l6t 
Congress  asked  for  only  $50,000. 

The  Commissioner  replied  that  the 
earlier  legislation  was  drafted  without 
the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty  in  mind, 
that  treaty  having  been  signed  in  June 
1970.  He  also  Indicated  that  the  amount 
to  be  requested  of  the  United  States  in 
1972  wlU  be  $42,000  for  the  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty  and  $19,000  for  the  infor- 
mation retrieval  group — ICIREPAT. 
Conceding  that  these  items,  plus  any  un- 
anticipated increases  could  lie  accommo- 
dated for  less  than  $100,000,  the  Cchu- 
mlssloner  pointed  out  that  even  wl^  this 
leeway,  the  Patent  OfQce  would  have  to 
Justify  its  appropriations  and  its  expendi- 
tures and,  hopefully,  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  refreshing  its  authoriza- 
tion to  appropriate  within  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  the  bill  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  extend  their  remarks  In  the  Rzcohd 
immeZb^ly  prior  to  passage  of  S.  1253. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
•there  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  LIBERTARIAN 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  frt»n  the  national  legis- 
lative director  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  conveying  to  me  the  "vast 
sense  of  relief"  experienced  by  his  or- 
ganization since  I  now  look  upon  myself 
as  a  "civil  libertarian." 
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It  does  give  me  a  certain  sense 
satisfaction  to  realize  that  I  must 
reached  Mr.  Schardt  with  the  fact 
I  argued  for  the  libertarian  poeltioi 
the  debate  that  Ujck.  place  on  the  fl^ 
of  this  House  In  regard  to  the  Emergency 
DetentlcMi  Act.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
debate,  the  choice  was  not  between 
erty  and  wartime  security  measures,  but 
a  choice  between  liberty  with 
security  measures  and  total  reliance 
the  whims  of  the  executive  branch;  of 
Oovemment  during  the  hysteria  and 
emotions  of  a  wartime  emergency  with- 
out either.  History  does  prove,  and  I 
hope  the  debate  did  prove,  that  it  ^as 
people  who,  like  Mr.  Schardt.  claiming 
to  be  civil  libertarians  who  insisted  on  the 
needless,  senseless  incarceration  of  the 
Japanese-Americans  without  any  re- 
gard to  their  loyalty.  Mr.  Schardt's  atch 
enemy,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  did  complMn 
about  this  dastardly  deed  but  the  volt:es 
of  the  self  proclaimed  "dvll  llbertarlalis" 
were  strangely  silent  at  that  time. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ihe 
Congress  simply  took  the  easy  way  *ut 
and  left  the  whole  question  of  detain- 
ing potential  saboteurs  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  it  was  in  1942  when  the  shan)e- 
ful  mass  detention  of  the  Japaneie- 
Amerlcans  took  place.  The  emotional  Is- 
sue dealt  with  false  symbolism.  The  real 
issue  was  simply  a  question  of  goverti- 
ment  by  man  or  government  by  law.  The 
true  civil  libertarian  always  chooses  gdv- 
emment  by  law. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  the  spokesman  for  the 
ACLU  further  urged  me  to  make  itiy 
libertarian  credentials  oflClcial  by  lie- 
coming  a  member  of  his  organizati 
First  of  8ill,  let  me  make  it  unequivoca 
clear  that  I  have  established  my  llbi 
tarlan  credentials  beyond  any  doubt 
the  1 1  years  that  I  have  served  as  a  Me 
ber  of  this  House.  Further,  It  strikes 
as  strange  and  arrogant  that  ACLU  fe^ls 
that  the  only  way  a  person  can  olBcia; 
establish  his  libertarian  credentials  is 
become  a  member  of  that  organizati 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  Nation's  more  than  2p0 
mUUon  citizens  are  civil  Ubertarlajis 
while  ACLU  can  boast  of  a  membersllp 
of  only  160.000.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  say  tha^  I 
have  agreed  in  the  past  with  some  pc4i- 
tlons  taken  by  the  ACLU,  and  it  is 
sible  that  I  might  agree  with  some 
their  positions  In  the  future.  Howev 
I  must  say  in  candor  that  it  has  beco; 
progressively  more  diflQcult  to  find  AC 
positions  with  which  I  agree  since  th^y 
repealed  the  so-called  exclusion  clause 
loyalty  requirement  in  1968.  The 
resolution  of  ACLU  prohibiting  Com- 
munists, Fascists,  and  others  supportli  g 
totalitarian  dictatorships  from  servli  g 
on  governing  committees  and  holdirg 
staff  portions  was  in  keeping  with  a 
commitment  to  civil  libertarian  prli - 
ciples.  Certainly,  those  who  support  ai  y 
form  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  coud 
have  no  Interest  in  clvU  liberties. 

ACLU,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  t<o 
often  confuses  the  words  "libertarlar  " 
and  "libertine."  The  words  may  sourd 
alike  but  they  have  completely  differejt 
meanings.  The  retired  longshoreman  artd 


down-to-earth  philosopher,  Eric  Hoffer, 
has  said: 

Wben  Ub«rty  (testroy*  order,  tb«  yvamlng 
for  order  will  daatroy  Utwrty. 

This  must  not  happen  1  Liberty  should 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  liberty 
as  has  happened  so  often  In  the  past. 
Even  the  classic  libertarian.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  would  place  the  limits  of  individual 
liberty  at  the  point  when  one  would  In- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Roman 
historian,  Llvlus,  bears  serious  reflection 
today: 

Liberty,  wben  regulated  by  prudence,  la 
productive  of  happiness  both  to  Individuals 
and  to  slAtes;  but  when  pushed  to  excess,  it 
becomes  not  only  obnoxious  to  others,  but 
precipitates  the  poasasaors  of  it  themselves 
Into  dangerous  rashness  and  extravagance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  respectfully  turn 
down  the  offer  of  membership  m  the 
ACLU — not  because  I  do  not  consider 
myself  to  be  a  civil  libertarian,  but  be- 
cause I  have  serious  doubts  about  their 
libertarian  credentials.  In  my  letter  of 
response  to  Mr.  Arlle  Schardt  I  have 
strongly  counseled  him  to  direct  his  or- 
ganization in  the  direction  of  true  liber- 
tarlanlsm  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
becoming  libertines  or  anarchists.  If  he 
heeds  this  advice,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  vast  majority  of  all  Americans  as  well 
as  Members  of  Congress  will  gladly  Join 
his  organization.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  the  letter 
I  received  from  ACLU  along  with  my 
response : 

CoMMrrrH:  on  Intxknai.  SECtJErrr, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  28.  1971. 
Mr.   Arliz  Schardt, 
National  Legislative  Director. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Schardt:  Thank  you  tor  your  let- 
ter dated  September  16,  1971,  In  which  you 
express  your  sense  of  relief  over  my  refer- 
ence to  myself  as  a  civil  libertarian  and  in- 
vite me  to  become  a  member  of  your  orga- 
nization. 

Ijet  me  first  express  my  profoxmd  hope  that 
your  letter  indicates  that  you  followed  the 
debate  on  HR  234  and  HR  830  and  discovered 
that  I  was  defending  the  civil  libertarian 
position  m  this  matter.  As  I  pointed  out  the 
choice  was  not  between  liberty  and  war-time 
security  but  between  liberty  with  war-time 
security  and  a  reliance  upon  the  whims  of 
the  executive  branch  In  the  hysteria  that 
accompanies  a  war-time  emergency.  If  the 
substitute  bill.  HK  820,  which  I  offered  on  the 
floor  would  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the 
start  of  World  War  IT  the  massive  detention 
of  Japanese-Americans,  advocated  by  such 
recognized  libertarians  as  Earl  Warren  and 
Walter  Llppman  In  the  hysteria  of  war,  could 
not  have  happened  and  the  calmer  opinion 
of  such  so-caUed  authoritarians  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  would  have  prevailed.  Certainly  we 
all  look  back  upon  our  treatment  of  the 
Japanese-Americans  with  shame. 

I  cannot  determine  If  It  Is  Ignorance  or 
arrogance  that  leads  you  to  contend  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  "official"  status  as  a  liber- 
tarian Is  to  Join  your  organization.  Maybe 
you  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  200  million  Americans  In  this  country, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  civil 
libertarians,  while  your  organization  boasts 
of  a  membership  of  only  160.000. 

Certainly,  I  have  established  my  liber- 
tarian credentials  beyond  doubt  in  the  eleven 
years  I  have  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  my  opinion,  your  organization 


has  often  confused  the  libertarian  position 
with  the  libertine  position  on  a  number  of  Is- 
sues. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  must  re- 
spectfully turn  down  your  Invitation  to 
membership  In  ACLU.  However,  U  you  wUl 
redirect  this  organization  In  the  direction  of 
true  llbertarlaivlam  and  avoid  the  extremes 
of  libertinism  and  anarchism,  I  feel  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  would 
then  feel  free  to  Join  with  you  to  work  for 
this  goal. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  H.  Icaoao, 

Chairman. 

Amxxican  CrvTL  Lxbcxths  Union, 

Waahington.  DC,  Sept.  16,  1971. 
Hon.  RicuAU)  H.  IcHoao, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Okas  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  on  page  19  of  the  Sept.  15  Issue  of  The 
New  York  Times,  you  were  quoted  as  de- 
scribing yourself  as  a  civil  libertarian. 

In  view  of  the  countless  occasions  In  the 
past  when  our  organization — which  Is  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  protection  of  civil  liber- 
ties of  all  persons — has  found  itself  In  a  dis- 
agreement with  positions  advocated  by  you. 
I  would  like  to  convey  the  vast  sense  of  re- 
lief which  your  statement  has  brought. 

Heaven  knows  this  nation  urgently  needs 
every  civil  libertarian  It  can  muster  In  these 
days  when  so  many  Constitutional  rights  are 
In  such  constant  danger  from  so  many  quar- 
ters. 

I  would  therefore  like  not  only  to  urge 
that  bygones  be  bygones,  I  would  also  like 
to  welcome  you  to  the  fold  and  urge  that  you 
make  your  status  'official'  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  ACLU. 

I  am  enclosing  a  flyer  which  doubles  as 
an  application  envelope  and  a  capsule  sum- 
mary of  ACLU  highlights  through  the  past 
five  decades.  Also  enclosed  is  a  more  com- 
plete booklet  about  ACLU  accomplishments. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  decide  to  Join 
the  160,000  Americans  whose  commitment 
has  led  them  to  actively  support  the  ACLU. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  Bervlce,  such  as  send- 
ing you  a  complimentary  subscription  to  our 
monthly  newspaper,  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  ao. 

It  would  also  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  at  anytime,  at  your  convenience,  or  to 
offer  the  research  facilities  of  our  office  to 
you  on  any  civil  liberties  subjects  where  we 
might  be  of  help. 
Sincerely, 

Arlix  Schardt, 
National  Legislative  Director. 


VICE  ADM.  MEANS  JOHNSTON,  JR. 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Friday  marked  the  last  day  of 
duty  for  Vice  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr., 
as  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the 
Navy  Department.  During  the  20  months 
he  held  this  most  Important  position,  he 
gave  tirelessly  of  his  capabilities  and 
knowledge  in  serving  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  thus  by  our  constituents. 
Admiral  Johnston  and  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  served  under  him  always  per- 
formed in  a  most  competent  manner  in 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
career  naval  officer  since  he  is  a  native 
of  my  home  State  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in 
thanking  Admiral  Johnston  for  a  Job  well 


done  and  wishing  him  well  when  he  be- 
gins his  new  duties  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Navy  on  November  1. 

On  January  20,  1969,  Rear  Adm.  Means 
Johnston,  Jr.,  came  to  the  assignment  as 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Navy 
Department  from  command  of  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Flotilla  10,  then  deployed  with 
the  6  th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  a  tour  of  duty  as  com- 
mander of  the  naval  base  in  Newport, 
R.I.  During  that  period,  he  simultane- 
ously performed  additional  duty  as  com- 
mandant of  the  1st  Naval  District  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  Mass..  for  a 
period  of  9  months. 

Rear  Adm.  Johnston  was  recently 
nominated  and  approved  for  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral.  He  will  become  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Navy  November  1. 

Vice  Admiral  Johnston,  a  1939  grad- 
uate of  the  Naval  Academy,  has  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  career  in  Uie  Navy,  oc- 
cupymg  positions  of  great  responsibility. 
At  sea,  he  has  had  10  commands  in  the 
combatant  forces.  He  saw  action  in  both 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  He 
was  twice  decorated  in  World  War  n  for 
meritorious  service  while  in  command  of 
the  destroyer  escort  USS  Flaherty.  His 
ship  participated  in  several  successful  ac- 
tions against  German  submarines,  in- 
cluding the  famous  engagement  with  and 
subsequent  capture  of  the  German  U- 
boat  505  off  the  French  west  coast  of 
Africa.  This  was  the  first  man-of-war  to 
be  captured  on  the  high  seas  since  1815. 
In  the  Korean  war  he  was  again  deco- 
rated for  service  as  commanding  officer 
of  the  destroyer  Beatty. 

His  assignments  ashore  have  been  uni- 
formly Important.  He  has  served  on  the 
personal  staffs  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Persormel, 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific.  On 
one  occasion  he  served  as  military  ad- 
viser to  the  President's  citizen  advisers 
on  the  mutual  security  program  headed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Falrless.  In 
addition  he  headed  the  Navy  branch  of 
the  Plans  and  Operations  Division  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  South- 
em  Forces,  Europe,  a  NATO  command. 
He  also  served  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  task  force  on  military  retention, 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Director.  Navy 
Planning.  Programing,  and  Budgeting. 

Pursuing  a  natural  Interest  in  the  law, 
which  was  kindled  by  his  father.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Johnston  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
School.  In  addition,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  National  War  College. 

Vice  Admiral  Johnston  Is  the  s<»i  of 
Mrs.  Means  Johnston  and  the  late  Means 
Johnston,  of  Greenwood,  Miss.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Hope  Manning  Larkln, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sylvester  P.  Larkln  and 
the  late  Sylvester  P.  Larkln,  Sr.,  of 
Greenwich.  Conn.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, a  22 -year-old  daughter.  Hope  Lark- 
in,  and  a  16-year-old  son.  Means  m. 


DRUG  PROBLEM 

<Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  Department 
of  the  Army  is  undermining  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  achieve  greater  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  stop>ping  of 
Illegal  narcotics  traffic. 

When  I  was  in  Iran  last  month  as  i>art 
of  a  worldwide  tour  of  narcotics  treat- 
ment facilities,  I  learned  from  Govern- 
ment officials  there  of  the  great  problems 
Iran  has  had  in  policing  its  borders 
against  narcotics  smuggling. 

Iran,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Alaska,  shares  borders  with  the 
U.SJ3.R..  Iraq.  "Turkey.  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan.  Like  the  United  States,  Iran 
has  historically  been  a  nation  victimized 
by  narcotics  smuggling.  In  the  1950's 
Iran  outlawed  the  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy,  but  the  only  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  increase  dramatically  the 
amoiint  of  illicit  opitma  smuggling  into 
the  country  from  Turkey,  Afghanistan, 
and  Pakistan.  In  Iran  today  there  are  an 
estimated  500,000  to  600,000  opium  ad- 
dicts and  approximately  50,000  heroin 
addicts,  figures  which  give  Iran  and 
the  United  States  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  world's  leaders  in  the  con- 
sumption of  opiates.  The  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  gallfintly  to  stem  an 
ever-growing  tide  of  narcotics  smuggling 
and  addiction,  but  the  Iranian  police  are 
undermanned  and  underequlpped  to  ade- 
quately patrol  the  large  Iranitm  border. 

To  enable  it  to  more  effectively  police 
its  border  areas  the  Government  of  Iran 
has  requested  that  the  United  States  sell 
to  Iran  five  helicopters  which  have  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Iran.  The  Iranian  Government  has  of- 
fered a  price  of  $100,000  per  helicopter, 
but  the  U.8.  Army  Is  refusing  to  sell  for 
less  than  $200,000  and  has  threatened  to 
remove  the  helicopters  from  the  cormtry 
unless  this  price  is  met. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Iran,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  n,  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  requested  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  lower  its  price  to  enable  the 
Iranitm  Government  to  purchase  the 
helicopters.  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  inform  him  of  the 
importance  of  these  helicopters  to  the 
Iranian  Government's  attempt  to  patrol 
its  borders  against  narcotics  smuggling. 
As  I  stated  In  that  letter,  we  should 
recognize  tha,;  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  directly  affected  by  the  ability 
of  the  Government  of  Iran  to  decrease 
narcotics  smuggling.  The  hard  lessons  of 
history  and  of  our  current  narcotics 
problem  should  have  taught  us  that  no 
nation  is  an  Island  protected  against  the 
scourge  of  narcotics  smuggling  so  long 
as  this  smuggling  continues  unabated 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  President  hsw  shown  i«cognltlon 
of  the  need  to  stop  international  smug- 
gling in  various  statements,  most  notably 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  drug  abuse 
on  July  14,  1969,  and  most  recently  In 
a  speech  on  the  dioig  problem  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  on  June  18, 1971.  In  that  speech 
President  Nixon  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration had  put  stopping  the  drug  traf- 
fic as  the  top  diplomatic  priority  in  the 


various  countries  where  this  traffic  is  a 
problem.  This  message  has  obviously  not 
reached  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  with  bitter  Irony  that  those  of  us 
who  have  some  familiarity  with  the  ter- 
rible drug  problem  which  affects  our 
country  view  this  refusal  to  seU  at  a 
reasonable  price  equipment  which  an  ally 
has  requested  for  the  purpose  of  patrol- 
ling its  borders  against  narcotics  traffic. 
A  country  which  has  wasted  4,500  heli- 
copters in  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  and 
which  is  dally  turning  over  millicxis  of 
dollars  in  equipment  to  a  government 
which  Is  making  a  sham  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  for  which  we  are  supposedly 
fighting  should  certainly  be  able  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  but  five  helicopters  to  be 
used  in  the  cause  of  international  co- 
operation  against  narcotics  smuggling. 


STRATEGIC  STORABLE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1971 — STATEMENT 
OF  EUGENE  MOOS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  able  spokesmen 
for  agriculture  in  this  country  is  Eugene 
Moos,  of  Edwall,  Wash.,  who  is  an  active 
wheat  farmer,  a  former  president  of  the 
Washington  State  Wheat  Growers,  and 
the  current  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  Live- 
stock and  Grains  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Moos  pointed  out  the  critical  need  for 
significant  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  Nation's  farm  programs  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  impact  from  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  farm  surpluses,  espe- 
cially In  the  key  area  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Moos  not  only 
spelled  out  the  character  of  the  surplus 
problem  he  foresees  in  the  coming  years, 
but  detailed  specific  recommendations 
for  corrective  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Moos  is  of  great  Importance  and 
value,  and  because  he  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  American  agriculture,  I  believe 
the  full  contents  of  his  testimony  deserve 
the  widest  possible  consideration  and 
dissemination.  Accordingly,  I  include  the 
text  in  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Statxicxnt   or   Eitoznx   Moos 

Chairman  Purcell  and  Committee  mem- 
bers: I  am  Oene  Moos  a  wheat  producer  from 
Edwall,  Washington  and  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  I  am  aooompanled  today  by  Jerry 
Re«s  our  Executive  Vice  President.  Our  asso- 
ciation repreaenU  wheat  producers  in  our 
member  states  of  Washliagton,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraaka,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

NAWO  supports  the  establishment  of  a 
strategic  reserve.  By  resolution  of  the  mem- 
banh^  we  urge  that  a  strategic  reserve  of 
wheat  be  maintained  for  purjKise  of  national 
defense,  an  adequate  food  supply  and  emer- 
gency distribution;  provided  that  the  stocks 
will  be  Isolated  from  the  market  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  cost  of  such  reserves 
should  be  charged  to  National  Defense  and 
other  appropriate  agencies  serving  the  pub- 
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Uc  Interest,  and  not  alone  to  the  cost  of  ta  rm 
prognknu. 

In  the  dlscusBlon  of  the  need  for  a  resei  re, 
I  feel  it  la  Important  to  review  the  first  ;  lar 
performance  of  the  aet-aaide  farm  progr  un 
and  Ita  Impact  on  production  and  prli  es. 
Perhape  the  single  most  distinguishing  t  m- 
ture  of  the  set-aalde  program  la  Its  flezll  11- 
Ity — the  options  It  provides  allow  the  in  li- 
vid ual  producer  to  utilize  his  acreage  li  a 
variety  of  ways.  As  Secretary  Hardin  told  he 
Senate  Agrlctiltural  Appropriations  Subcc  n- 
mlttee  during  hearings  on  USDA's  1  173 
budget:  "We  seek  to  make  farm  produ  :ts 
more  competitive  and  to  help  farmers  red  ice 
production  costs  throvigh  more  efficient  lae 
of  their  total  resources.  Under  the  new  p  x>- 
grams,  many  farmers  will  have  increa  led 
opportunities  to  make  decisions  on  their  c  «m 
about  what  and  how  much  they  produce. ' 

There  can  be  little  question  that  i  his 
guiding  principle  of  the  new  programs  ]  »a. 
In  effect,  given  many  producers  the  opl  Ion 
of  putting  many  more  acres  Into  product  ion 
than  previously — and,  even  more  importi  nt, 
that  many  producers  have  exercised  i  hlB 
option.  Just  how  much  additional  acre  ige 
win  be  brought  back  into  production  s  i  a 
result  of  this  feature  reniains  unknown,  jut 
the  most  recent  crop  reports  strongly  ti  dl- 
oate  a  dramatic  Increase  in  production. 

All  wheat  production  in  1971  is  fare<  ast 
to  l>e  18  per  cent  above  1970.  The  harvM  ted 
acreage  of  all  wheat  was  up  approzlma  «ly 
9  per  cent  despite  the  fact  that  winter  wt  eat 
which  represents  60  per  cent  of  all  wl  eat 
produced  actually  showed  a  decline  in  1  ar- 
vested  acreage.  This  clearly  illustrates  1  bat 
Spring  wheat  and  Durum  which  ha<  a 
chance  to  respond  to  the  fiexiblllty  of  Ithe 
set -aside  program,  responded  with  a  40  per 
cent  Increase  in  harvested  acreage.  Does  his 
mean  then  that  the  U.S.  will  have  a  slm  liar 
increase  In  winter  wheat  harvested  in  1(  727 
Let  us  hope  not,  even  though  a  survej  of 
member  states  of  NAWO  taken  at  a  at« 
August  meeting  of  the  Executive  Comml  tee 
In  Denver  shows  a  significant  Increase^  in 
planting  intentions — something  In  excaari  of 
20  per  cent.  This  oould  mean  60  mil]  ion 
acres  of  wheat  harvested  In  1073  even  le- 
spite  the  Increased  set-aside  requirement  For 
the  1972  wheat  crop.  Multiplying  60  mil]  on 
acres  by  an  average  yield  of  30  bushels  an 
acre  results  in  a  potential  wheat  crop  for 
1972  of  1.8  billion  busheU. 

The  case  for  feedgrains  is  quite  slm  lar 
with  a  Btgnlflcant  increase  in  estimated  p  re- 
duction for  1971,  partly  due  to  increa  led 
acreage  and  partly  due  to  higher  than  im- 
tlolpated  yields.  As  for  estimating  feedgr  an 
production  for  1972  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  any  less  acreage  plan  ;ed 
m  1972  unleas  there  is  a  significant  increise 
In  the  set-aside  requirement  for  1973. 

In  terms  of  supply — carryover  stoclcs  of 
wheait  at  the  end  of  the  crop  marketing  ^ar 
July  1,  1973  oould  be  as  high  as  a  billon 
bushels.  As  for  feedgrains,  October  1 ,  1)72 
carryover  stocks  could  be  50  mlllloa  toni  or 
higher.  Although  theee  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feedgrains  will  not  set  new  :  la- 
tional  records,  they  oould  well  set  off  a  r  ew 
generation  of  farm  surplxisee.  Certainly  tl  ey 
will  be  high  enough  to  be  a  major  mar  cet 
depreeaant,  and  there  is  little  prospect  t  lat 
either  wheat  or  feedgraln  prices  will  be  mi  ch 
above  loan  support  levels  during  this  mark  »t- 
Ing  year.  Set-aside  exponents  are  on  reo  »rd 
Indicating  that  guaranteed  price  supports  in 
to  be  calculated  at  a  level  to  support  the  c  Mt 
of  production.  What  this  means  then  is  t  kat 
wheeit  and  feedgraln  producers  would  be 
oondeconed  to  total  reliance  on  direct  a>v- 
emment  payments  for  their  living  costs. 

These  supply  figures  for  1971  are  depn  Be- 
ing enough  but  nothing  like  what  they  oo  ild 
be  if  production  under  the  set-aalde  progi  un 
In  1973  shows  another  significant  Incre  >se. 
If  the  U.S.  continues  to  build  surplus  sto  iks 
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In  1973  under  this  program,  it  will  take  years 
of  Stringent  acreage  controls  to  absorb  theee 
excess  stocks. 

It  is  not  hard  to  forecast  the  economic 
oonsequwioss  to  an  industry  already  suffering 
from  a  s*vere  ooet-prloe  squeeze. 

A  comparison  of  1970  and  1971  wheat 
production  In  five  major  wheat  exporting 
countries  indicates  the  1971  crc^  could  be 
up  about  675  bushels — 18  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  following  compari- 
sons are  in  millions  of  bushels  with  the  1971 
estimates  in  parenthesis:  Canada  333  (S30) 
up  8fl.6  per  cent:  U.S.  1.378  (l,83fi)  up  18 
percent;  ArgenUna  166  (180)  up  16.4  per 
cent:  Australia  293  (330)  up  12.6  per  cent, 
and  the  EEC   1,088   (1,170)    up  7.6  per  cent. 

These  production  developnxents  take  on 
added  significance  when  they  are  considered 
m  conjunction  with  the  "green  revolution." 
Efforts  to  Increase  production  In  many  un- 
derdeveloped countries  through  use  of  Im- 
proved varieties  and  new  cultural  practices 
have  been  successful,  and  several  nations  now 
claim  to  have  achieved  self-sufficiency  in 
grains.  For  example,  India,  who  at  one  time 
imported  nearly  200  million  bushels  a  year 
from  the  U.S.  expects  to  stop  food  grain  Im- 
ports by  December  of  1971  and  does  not  plan 
to  enter  into  any  new  PLr-480  agreements 
iifter  her  current  commitment  expiree  next 
June. 

Competition  for  available  markets  from 
our  major  competitors — Australia,  Canada. 
Argentina  and  European  Community — is 
certain  to  be  intense  during  the  current 
marketing  year.  The  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  Indicates  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  may 
decline  by  as  much  as  10  to  16  per  cent. 

Unfortunately,  this  bleak  outlook  for  U.S. 
wheat  exports  comes  at  a  thne  when  our 
supplies  are  expected  to  Increase  substan- 
tially. 

These  then  are  the  concerns  of  NAWO 
and  all  producers.  Can  the  1970  Agriculture 
Act  be  administered  in  such  a  way  during 
the  next  two  years  as  to  reverse  this  accu- 
mulation of  surplus  stocks  of  wheat  and 
feedgrains?  NAWO  believes  this  accumu- 
lation of  stocks  can  be  reversed  but  not 
unless  the  following  things  happen.  One — 
the  feedgraln  set-aside  requirement  must 
be  raised  to  at  least  36  per  cent  with  pro- 
portionate increases  in  the  support  pay- 
ment while  at  the  same  time  voluntary  di- 
version payments  must  be  made  available 
for  both  wheat  and  feedgrains  for  1973.  The 
above  recommendations  will  probably  coet 
an  additional  billion  dollars  over  and  above 
anticipated  farm  program  costs  for  1973.  We 
agree  thU  is  very  expensive  and  difficult  con- 
sidering the  present  budget  difficulties  con- 
fronted by  the  Administration.  However,  we 
have  to  point  out  that  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  emergency  effort  to  control  the  size  of 
the  1973  crop,  the  US  will  accumulate 
stocks  of  wheat  and  feedgrains  to  the  point 
that  economic  disaster  will  threaten  the 
farm  community. 

Two — The  basic  philosophy  of  the  set- 
aside  farm  program  must  be  changed  from 
one  ckf  increased  program  flexibility  deaign«d 
to  stimulate  increased  production  to  a  policy 
that  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  agricultural 
plant  has  the  capacity  to  far  over-produce 
domestic  and  export  requirements  for  the 
fofssesable  future.  Adequate  production  con- 
trols continue  to  be  a  must,  in  fact  with  the 
increased  use  of  both  fertilizer  and  higher 
yielding  varieties  adequate  production  regu- 
lation of  wheat  becomes  even  more  critical. 
In  our  opinion  it  was  a  major  mlsjudgment 
to  feel  that  management  decision*  can  be 
reached  individually  by  almoet  a  million  U.S. 
wheat  producers  to  regulate  production  to 
demand.  With  this  approach  each  producer 
must  strive  to  produce  a  little  more  than  his 
neighbor — more  acres,  better  cultural  prac- 
tices, better  varieties  and  more  fertilizer. 

Three — A  major  effort  is  needed   to  de- 


velop economical  Industrial  uses  for  wheat 
and  to  promote  these  usee  for  Indvtstrtal  ao- 
oepunce  and  utilisation.  This  Includai  re> 
search,  promotion  teams  and  financial  tnoen- 
tlves. 

Four — It  la  Important  that  the  U.S.  i>re- 
sent  a  more  positive  poaltlon  In  behalf  o< 
agriculture  In  negotiating  trade  rights  with 
other  oountrles  and  tsaatlng  these  rl^ti 
under  current  agreements. 

Five — ^Positive  action  Is  needed  to  open 
West  Coast  ports  for  shipping  and  prevent  a 
tie-up  of  Oulf  and  East  Coast  poru. 

8tx — Finally  and  certainly  not  the  least  in 
importance  Is  the  need  for  scene  type  of  re- 
serve supply  progrtan  for  the  regulated  com- 
modities. H.B.  IISS  or  some  similar  type  ai 
legislation  must  be  enacted  to  protect  both 
the  consumer  Interest  and  the  taxpayers'  ln> 
tereet.  The  USDA  experience  this  year  m  try- 
ing to  anticipate  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Mother  Nature  U  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
sorry  experiences  of  this  sort  and  pln-polnts 
the  need  for  an  adequate  reserve  program. 
Cost-wise  a  reserve  program  would  be  much 
leas  coetly  than  the  blUlon  dollars  NAWO  be- 
lieves is  necessary  to  sUblllze  the  produc- 
tion-supply situation  in  1972.  And  of  course 
that  extra  bilUon  dollars  would  only  buy 
production  control  for  one  year.  Another 
point  that  must  be  considered  is  that  an 
adequate  reserve  program  would  stablllBe 
farm  prices  to  the  point  where  there  would 
be  some  hope  for  producers  being  able  to  live 
off  of  what  they  receive  in  the  market  place 
rather  than  being  dependent  on  the  Federal 
treasury. 

Mr.  Purcell,  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee and  to  share  with  you  the  concerns  and 
reconuoendatlons  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Orowers  with  regard  to  the 
serious  problems  now  facing  agriculture.  Mr, 
R«ee  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee might  have  at  this  time. 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSmO.  A  MAJOR 
POLITICAL  ISSUE 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  forced  busing  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial balance  in  public  schools  has  be- 
come a  major  political  issue  in  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  courts  have  extended 
the  school  desegregation  and  forced  bus- 
ing controversy  far  beyond  the  original 
Supreme  Court  ruling  of  May  1954.  Now 
the  conflict  over  forced  busing  has  been 
extended  to  cities  in  the  North,  notably 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
have  lately  been  in  the  news.  For  the 
North  the  forced  school  busing  ordeal 
is  just  beginning. 

The  forced  school  busing  mess  created 
by  confusing  and  conflicting  court  de- 
cisions calls  for  congressional  action, 
which  might  most  effectively  take  the 
form  of  enactment  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 651,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  ix>int  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  news  article 
which  reviews  the  state  of  the  court  cre- 
ated, forced  school  busing  mess  at  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year : 

BiTBiKa  Cbibis  Hrra  a  Pkak 

A  revolt  is  spreading  against  federal  de- 
mands for  massive  busing  to  get  "racial  bal- 
ance" in  schools.  Reports  from  many  cities 
show  why  there  are  fears  that  school  open- 
ing may  be  stormy. 
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After  years  of  mounting  controversy,  the 
battle  over  busing  has  bit  a  new  peak  that 
threatens  trouble  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  term  Just  ahead. 

It's  a  battle  that  involves  more  than 
800.000  chUdren  In  scores  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties throughout  this  South—and  many  in 
the  North  as  well. 

It  also  involves  President  Nixon  and  Ala- 
bama Governor  Oeorge  C.  WaUaoe. 

Its  outcome  could  affect  next  year's  pres- 
idential election. 

As  school  opening  draws  near,  this  Is  the 
situation: 

At  least  300,000  youngsters  face  federal 
orders — either  by  courts  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — ^to 
leave  their  neighborhood  schools  and  ride 
buses  to  more  distant  schools  In  other  neigh- 
borhoods. The  purpoee  is  to  get  more  Integra- 
tion. Often  it  becomes  an  attempt  to  achieve 
"racial  balance"  In  every  school. 

President  Nixon  has  declared  anew  his 
opposition  to  such  busing  and — ^whlle  pledg- 
ing to  carry  out  federal -court  decrees — he 
has  told  his  appointed  officials  to  hold  busing 
to  the  TTiininniim  required  by  law.  Those  who 
violate  thU  Instruction,  a  White  House 
spokesman  has  hinted,  may  find  themselves 
off  the  federal  payroll. 

Oovemor  Wallace  leaped  at  the  opportu- 
nity provided  by  Mr.  NUon.  The  Oovemor 
personally  ordered  three  Alabama  school  dis- 
tricts to  defy  federal  directives  that  caU 
for  busing  as  a  means  of  Integration.  He 
prepared  legislation  to  bar  use  of  State  funds 
for  such  busing. 

Echoes  of  '03T  To  many,  the  Oovemor's  ac- 
tions recaUed  the   time  In   1963  when  Mr. 
Wallace  "stood  In  the  schoolhouse  door"  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  bar  Negroes  from  entering 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

VS.  District  Judge  Sam  O.  Pointer.  Jr.. 
was  not  Impressed  by  this  latest  WaUace 
sUnd.  The  Judge  said  the  Governor's  orders 
were  legally  meaningless — a  mere  "exercise 
of  free  speech" — and  he  told  the  school 
boards  they  should  obey  the  courts,  not  the 
Governor. 

Whatever  the  legal  effect,  Oovemor  Wal- 
lace appeared  to  have  accomplished  these 
political  effects:  He  put  the  President  on 
something  of  a  spot  by  challenging  him  to 
follow  up  his  antibuslng  words  with  anti- 
busing  action.  And  Mr.  Wallace  dramatized 
an  Issue  with  strong  emotional  appeal  that 
could  provide  campaign  ammunition  If  he 
decides  to  run  for  President  again  in  1973. 

Confusion.  Aiding  fuel  to  the  diaaention 
over  busing  is  confusion  as  to  tohat  the  law 
really  requires.  The  Supreme  Court  last  April 
ruled  that  "dual"  school  systems  must  be 
eliminated  and  upheld  busing  for  reasonable 
distances  If  necessary  to  do  that.  But  the 
High  Court  still  left  wide  discretion  to  lower 
courts  to  determine  how  much  busing — and 
how  much  of  a  racial  mix — would  be  de- 
manded in  each  community. 

A  new  round  of  Supreme  Court  tests  may 
develop  to  clarify  such  questions.  Several 
school  districts  already  have  appealed  for 
modification  of  court  orders  in  line  with 
the  stand  taken  by  President  Nixon. 

Two  other  Southern  Governors — John  Bell 
Williams  of  Mississippi  and  John  McKelthen 
of  Louisiana — were  quick  to  announce  their 
Bupport  of  Governor  Wallace  In  his  fight  on 
busing. 

Fearn  are  growing  that  all  these  develop- 
ment! oould  lead  to  Wtter  oonfrontationa— 
and  possibly  violence — in  many  communities 
when  schools  reopen. 

Reports  from  various  cities  show  the 
problems— and  attitudes — Involved. 

Coarus  Chusti,  Ttx. — This  city,  with  the 
help  of  the  US.  Justice  Department,  won  a 
Supreme  Court  delay  of  a  district-court  order 
that  would  require  busing  16,000  of  the 
public-school  Bystem's  46,000  pupil*. 

Corpus  Chrtsti  has  only  3400  Negro  pupils. 


But  It  has  30,700  Mexican  Americans — and 
the  lower  court  held  they  must  also  be  mixed 
among  other  pupils.  The  Justice  Department 
intervened  to  ask  time  for  the  appeals  court 
to   review  this  lower-court   holding. 

In  granting  the  delay  August  19,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  said: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  this  case  Is  in  an  un- 
desirable state  of  confusion  and  presents 
questions  not  heretofore  passed  on  by  the 
full  (appeals]  court,  but  which  should  be." 

It  was  the  Nixon  Administration's  own 
HEW— acting  at  the  district  court's  request — 
which  drew  up  the  busing  plan  imposed  on 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Nixon  Administration 
disavowed  another  busing  plan  proposed  by 
HEW  for  Austin,  Tex. 

Several  other  Texas  cities,  including  Dallas, 
Houston  and  Fort  Worth,  also  are  scenes  of 
dispute  over  busing. 

It's  a  dispute  of  political  significance  in 
this  big  State  with  a  key  bloc  of  electoral 
votes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texans  have 
signed  petitions  against  busing. 

Mosmx,  AiA. — Integration  of  this  city's 
schools  brought  disruptions  and  outbreaks  of 
racial  violence  last  year.  Attendance  fell. 
White  students  dropped  out.  Many  entered 
private  schools. 

"nils  year.  Mobile  faces  new  problems.  The 
city's  mtegratlon  plan  was  knocked  out  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  ot  last  April. 

Mobile's  new  plan  relies  heavily  on  bus- 
ing— hauling  thousands  of  black  and  white 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods  in  order 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  a  racial  ratio 
of  66  whites  to  36  blaclcs  In  individual  schools. 
Despite  all  this  busing  there  still  will  be 
many  schools  predominantly  black  and  four 
all-black. 

When  the  plan  was  ordered  last  July,  a 
school-board  statement  said  it  would  neces- 
sitate purchase  of  83  buses  at  a  coet  of  $616,- 
000.  But  now  Sui>ertntendent  H.  R.  Collins 
says  only  "about  one-third"  of  those  buses 
will  actually  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
new  court  order  and  others  can  be  used  to 
meet  already-existing  busing  needs. 

About  47,600  students  within  the  city  area 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  plan.  Mr.  Collins 
says  he  has  no  figures  yet  on  how  many  will 
have  to  be  bused  as  a  result  of  the  coiirt 
order,  but  earlier  he  had  given  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  "several  thousand." 

Superintendent  Collins  says  of  the  new 
integration  plan: 

"It  is  not  what  everybody  likes,  and  It  rep- 
resents concessions  on  the  part  of  all — but 
it  does  bring  about  a  unitary  achocd  system. 
And  It  is  educationally  sound." 

Many  parents — both  black  and  white — are 
more  critical.  Students  of  both  races  also  (^- 
ject  to  being  bu.'ted  away  from  their  former 
community  schools. 

"We  work  all  our  life."  Mrs.  MUlie  Hobbs, 
a  white  member  of  an  organization  called 
Unified  Concerned  Citizens,  tells  of  a  niece 
who  lias  been  assigned  to  a  school  In  the 
black  ghetto,  and  says: 

"We  work  all  our  life  trying  to  get  our 
children  out  of  that.  Into  a  decent  area. 
Then  about  the  time  we  think  we've  got  It 
made — wham  I — ^they  stick  you  right  back 
Into  it." 

H.  C.  Porter  Is  spending  1116  a  month  to 
send  three  children  to  private  academlea 
rather  than  let  them  be  bused. 

A  white  student,  le-year  old  Steve  Mltcheu, 
withdrew  from  Vigor  High  School,  which  was 
dosed  several  days  last  year  by  racial  dia- 
ruptlons.  He  says:  "There  was  so  much  trou- 
ble it  Just  wasnt  safe  to  go  there." 

One  Negro  mother  complained  that  "all 
the  black  kids  are  being  bused  out  of  thetr 
communities."  J.  T.  Oalnes,  a  black  hlgb- 
BChool  principal,  finds  hU  sebool  being  oloaed. 
Its  1,400  pttplis  assigned  to  five  dUTesreat 
schools. 

A  white  teacher  at  Davidson  High  aaya  the 
integration  plan  has  oomplettfy  dlaropted 


the  school,  which  Is  being  put  on  a  ratio  Of 
60  whites  to  40  blacks,  with  700  blacks  belsg 
bused  in.  Transfers  took  away  many  white 
pupUs,  Including  much  of  the  ijand,  37  n>em- 
bers  of  the  football  squad  and  the  presldeat 
of  the  student  council. 

"Blacks  over  barrel."  Henry  Rembert,  di- 
rector of  an  organization  called  ACT,  has 
worked  with  black  parents  and  teachers  In  an 
effort  to  smooth  the  transition.  He  says: 

"They  have  the  blacks  over  a  barrel.  Last 
year  there  it,as  so  much  trouble  that  neither 
white  nor  black  children  received  any  edu- 
cation. The  closing  of  black  schools  Is  defi- 
nitely against  us.  But  If  we  say,  "No,  we 
won't  go,'  well  Just  have  another  year  of 
chaos." 

jACXsorrviux,  Ful. — ^Local  newspapers  de- 
scribe the  Jacksonville  school  system  as  "the 
most  bused  in  Dixie." 

Here  Is  why: 

In  the  last  school  term  30  schools  were 
"clustered"  and  "paired,"  with  6,300  pupils 
bused  as  a  result. 

In  the  school  term  soon  to  open,  vmder  a 
new  court  order,  an  additional  13,000  pupils 
will  have  to  be  bused,  according  to  Francis 
Brown,  a  school  transportation  official. 

Next  year.  In  the  1972-73  term.  "We  ex- 
pect to  bus  another  30,000  to  26,000,"  says  Mr. 
Brown.  ' 

Jacksanvllle  has  the  largest  area — 837 
square  miles — of  any  city  In  the  United 
States.  And  most  of  this  huge  area  is  affected 
by  the  busing  order.  Even  without  busing  for 
integration,  thousands  of  yoimgsters  must  be 
transported  simply  because  of  the  distances 
to  be  traveled.  Last  year.  Ln  all,  37.000  rode 
buses. 

The  average  distance  that  pupils  must  ride 
on  buses  as  a  result  of  the  court  order  is  10 
miles,  according  to  Mr.  Brown — but  some 
distances,  he  says,  range  up  to  36  miles. 

Needed:  250  buses.  A  shortage  of  btises  Is 
delaying  full  implementation  of  the  new  in- 
tegration order,  whl<di  would  require  360 
buses  In  addition  to  the  349  on  hand.  The 
city  was  aUe  to  obtain  only  99  used  buses  In 
time  for  this  school  year. 

Costs  of  transportation  totaled  U6  million 
doUars  last  year  and  are  expected  to  rise  to 
23.  mUXion  this  year. 

Double  sessions  will  be  required  at  all  the 
elementary  schools  which  wUl  be  receiving 
black  pupils  from  seven  schools  being  closed. 
Some  children  in  the  same  families  wUl  be 
going  to  school  at  different  times. 

Most  of  those  being  transported  In  this 
year's  phase  of  the  stepped-up  integration 
plan  are  black,  since  the  phase  which  requires 
busing  white  pupils  from  outlylitg  areas  to 
center-city  schools  doeent  reach  fuU  effect 
untU  next  year. 

Negroes  oomplailn  bitterly  that  their  chil- 
dren are  bearing  the  busing  brunt. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Steward,  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation oommlttee  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Ccdored  People  In 
Jacksonville,  complains: 

"Parents  who  work  wUl  have  to  make  ar- 
rangemsnts  to  get  their  children  to  afternoon 
school  sessions.  Many  will  have  to  pay  nur- 
series or  baby-sitters. 

"It  will  be  worth  It  If  it  means  our  children 
are  going  to  get  the  same  education  as  the 
whites.  But  we  do  not  feel  that  black  sehools 
need  to  be  elated  to  aeoompHth  this." 

School  Superintendent  Cecil  D.  Hardesty 
gives  this  explanation: 

"In  order  to  males  the  plan  work,  we  felt 
we  bad  to  close  some  all-black  schools.  People 
Just  are  not  going  to  send  their  kids  into 
soma  of  those  high-crime  areas." 

SsmavnA^. — An  appeals  court  refused  on 
August  17  to  delay  a  new  integrated  plan  that 
wUl  force  NashvUls  to  bus  81,000  schoolchil- 
dren this  autumn — 16,000  more  than  last 
year. 

School  authorities  argued  In  vain  that  the 
plan  ordered  by  a  UJB.  district  ootirt  wUl  re- 
quire the  purehass  o(  80  or  more  buses  which 
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cannot  be  obtained  by  the  time  school  o]  lens, 
and  pupils  wUl  have  to  go  to  schools  In  sJ  ,if  ts. 

Appellate  Ju<lge  Oeorge  C.  Edwards  Jr.,  told 
the  school  board :  "You  are  asking  us  to  I  ly  In 
the  face  of  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  <  lecl- 
slon." 

NoaroLK,  Va. — ^To  cope  with  the  new  bi  sing 
required  by  a  U.8.  covirt  order,  Norfolk  j  Urns 
to  run  achooU  in  four  different  shifts,  ivlth 
starting  times  staggered  between  7:4fi  and 
10:10  a.m. 

About  24,000  pupils  u«  affected  by  o  tirt- 
ordered  transfers  aimed  at  Improving  i  M:lal 
balance.  Norfolk  lost  a, 100  white  stu<  ents 
from  public  schools  last  year  In  Its  first  year 
of  busing. 

Savannah,  Oa. — With  3,000  bus  r  ders 
added  this  year.  Savannah  la  staggerln  ;  Its 
school  hours.  If  an  appeals  court  ord(  ra  a 
new  plan,  6.000  more  will  have  to  be  bui  »d — 
and  more  staggering  of  hours  will  be  reqt  Ired. 
Nearly  30,000  Savannah  rtaidenta  have  ti  med 
antibvMrtg  petitions. 

KfACON.  Oa. — UJ8.  District  Judge  Ml.  A. 
Bootle  on  August  16  ruled  this  city  "le  [ally 
desegregated"  In  that  "all  racial  barriers  lave 
been  removed."  He  rejected  further  re«  luf- 
fllng  of  enrollments  which  would  ret  ulre 
busing. 

New  OautANs. — Nearby  Jefferaon  Partal  has 
been  ordered  by  a  federal  court  to  start  bus- 
ing about  3,000  children  over  distances  i  aver- 
aging seven  miles. 

To  do  this,  the  parish  will  need  30  nore 
buses.  And  Oovernor  McKelthen  said  on  Au- 
gust 13  he  will  use  all  the  authority  a;  bis 
command  to  prevent  the  use  of  State  f  inds 
for  forced  busing. 

Jackson,  Miss. — This  State  capital  Is  un- 
der orders  to  start  a  desegregation  plan  «  tilch 
requires  the  busing  of  about  0.000  pupl »  at 
a  cost  estimated  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000.  1 

Mississippi  Oovernor  Williams,  In  apprcarlng 
Oovernor  Wallace's  actions,  said  on  Au- 
giist  13: 

"Oeorge  Wallace  has  drawn  a  line  In  the 
dust  and  I  stand  fully  with  him." 

VaoiNiA  BKAC8.  Va. — School  Board  C  lalr- 
man  J.  W.  Bufflngton  has  asked  the  De]  art- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welf ai  s  to 
revoke  this  city's  busing  plan  in  accord  mce 
with  the  guidelines  announced  by  Mr.  N  ton. 

San  Peancisco. — It  Is  not  only  in  the  S  wth 
that  busing  Is  a  hot  issue. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  and  a  big  g  xjup 
of  Chinese  parents  have  appealed  to  th«  Su- 
preme Court  to  block  a  desegregation  <  rder 
by  a  federal  Judge  that  wovild  require  ma  islve 
busing  to  mix  white,  black  and  Chinese  pfipUs 
in  school  throughout  the  city. 
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McCULIXXJH  BACK  IN  ACTIO:  I 

fMr.  McCULIjOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hmse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extendi  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat 

Mr.  McCUIjLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker 
entering  the  hospital  last  Decem 
guided  a  bill  through  Congress  to  pel 
the  historic  riverboat  Delta  Queen 
erate  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Riiers. 
Today,  several  weeks  after  leaving  I  the 
hospital.  I  pick  up  where  I  left  off — lav- 
ing the  Delta  Queen.  1 

It  Is  great  to  be  back  in  action.  My  ioc- 
tors  suggested  that  I  take  it  easy  for  a 
few  weeks  and  this  time  I  sun  goin  \  to 
follow  their  suggestion.  As  a  matte ' 
fact,  I  might  Just  go  down  to  Clncln  lati 
and  take  a  ride  on  that  old  rivert  oat 
Riding  a  riverboat  can  be  a  moet  rela  Ing 
experience,  especially  in  the  autiinn 
Mark  Twain  painted  this  picture : 

One  cannot  see  too  many  summer  Bun|lMa 
on  the  Mississippi.  They  are  enchaa  ing. 
Pint  there  is  the  eloquence  of  silence,  v>r  a 


deep  hush  broods  everywhere.  Next  there  Is 
the  haunting  sense  of  lonelineas,  Isolation, 
remoteness  from  the  worry  and  hustle  of  the 
world. 

And  all  this  stretch  of  river  Is  a  mirror,  and 
you  have  the  shadowy  reflections  of  the  leaf- 
age and  the  curving  shores  and  the  receding 
capes  pictured  in  it.  Well,  that  Is  all  beauti- 
ful: soft  and  rich  and  beautiful;  and  .  .  .  you 
grant  that  you  have  seen  something  that  Is 
worth  remembering. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent  does  not  border  the 
Ohio  River.  However,  my  district  Lb  in  the 
heart  of  the  Oreat  Miami  Valley  through 
which  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  flows.  This 
area  has  a  background  of  history,  song 
and  story  which  go  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

I  have  been  serving  Ohioans  for  over 
30  years  and  I  know  that  many  people  in 
and  around  my  district  have  been  oijoy- 
Ing  this  riverboat  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. I  am  sure  that  many  Ohioans  as 
well  as  citizens  from  other  river  States 
across  the  Nation  do  not  want  to  see  the 
cessation  of  this  great  riverboat  tradition. 
I  might  add  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  does  not  involve  any  expen- 
diture of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  would 
only  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to  operate 
beyond  1973,  subject,  of  course,  to  regular 
Inspections  by  the  UjS.  Coast  Ouard. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  blU  for  the 
Record : 

A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain  deep-draft 
safety  statutes  a  passenger  vessel  oper- 
ating solely  on  inland  rivers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Act  of  ii»y  27.  1936  (46 
use.  360 (b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "After  November  1,  1970,  no  passenger 
vessel  of  the  United  States  of  one  hundred 
gross  tons  or  over,  having  berth  or  stateroom 
accommodations  for  fifty  or  more  passengers, 
shall  be  granted  a  certificate  of  Inspection  by 
the  Coast  Ouard,  unless  the  vessel  is  con- 
structed of  flre-retardant  material,  except 
that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  a 
domestic  passenger  vessel  which  has  berth 
or  stateroom  accommodations  for  less  than 
two  hundred  passengers  powered  by  steam 
and  paddlewheel  and  operates  solely  on 
inland  rivers. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  has  25  percent  more 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  per 
100,000  population  than  the  U  S.S.R.  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  colleges  and 
universities.  Americans  enrolled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  outnumber 
Soviet  by  3  M.  to  1. 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScHWENQEL)  Ls  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 


days  past,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
addressing  the  House  on  the  question 
of  the  prayer  amendment.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendmoit  would  result  in  an 
amendmoit  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution.  It  would  break  down  the 
great  principle  of  religious  freedom  that 
we  have  enjoyed  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions In  Engel  and  Abington  were  cor- 
rect when  they  held  that  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibited  public  schools  from 
establishing  religion  and  that  the  re- 
quired saying  of  prayers  constituted  an 
establlshmoit  of  religion  within  a  c(hi- 
stitutional  sense.  This  decision  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Founding  Fathers'  intent 
when  they  composed  the  ismguage  of  the 
establishment  clause — to  keep  state  suid 
and  church  separate  and  independent. 

The  proponents  of  the  school  prayer 
ammdment  take  issue  with  the  Court's 
decisions  primarily  because  they  assume 
that  the  Court  prohibited  more  than  it 
actually  did.  The  Supreme  Court  rulings 
bar  only  State-written,  State-directed,  or 
State-sponsored  prayer.  The  right  of  the 
individual  to  pray  independent  of  any 
State-sanctioned  activity  is  not  nullified 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Also, 
activities  which  do  not  constitute  reli- 
gious activities,  such  as  the  study  of  the 
modem  history  of  religion,  are  unaffected 
by  the  rulings. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments is  inadequate  to  accomplish  what 
the  proponents  want,  and  in  general 
would  create  more  problems  than  there 
are  now.  The  Dirksen  amendment  of  the 
90th  Congress,  whose  successors  are  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolutions  32  and  40,  and 
House  Joint  Resolutions  37  and  123  in  the 
92d  Congress,  permits  nondenomina- 
tional  prayer.  Who  is  to  determine  what 
is  a  nondenominational  prayer?  The  di- 
visive effect  of  religious  groups  lobbying 
at  the  State  legislatures  for  their  par- 
ticulsir  prayer  version  is  exactly  what  the 
first  amendment  tried  to  avoid.  And  if 
the  prayer  is  truly  nondenominational, 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  any  reli- 
gious group.  The  result  might  be  a  non- 
descript State  religion  developed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Leaders  of  11  Protestant  denomina- 
tions— United  Church  of  Christ,  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren,  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  Unitarian  Universalist, 
Seventh  Day  Adventlst,  Methodist,  and 
Southern  and  American  Baptists — have 
indicated  strong  disapproval  of  permit- 
ting even  volimtary  prayers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  They  argue  that — 

First,  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  or 
"tampered  with"; 

Second,  already  anyone  can  pray  at 
anytime  and  anyplace; 

Third,  agents  of  the  Government  are 
not  acting  in  their  proper  sphere  when 
they  provide  for  classroom  religious  exer- 
cises even  if  they  do  not  dictate  the 
content. 

Fourth,  it  would  be  dlCBcult  to  provide 
for  prayer  without  some  kind  of  com- 
pluslon  either  overtly  or  tacitly ;  and 

Fifth,  the  1963  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion has  sanctioned  teaching  "about 
tlie  Bible  or  religion  in  secular  educa- 
tion." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  articles  of 
the  period  so  far  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion is  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Qlobe  of 
September  26  xmder  the  title  of  "Dimi- 
nishing Religious  Freedom."  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  September 

26.  1971] 

DtMiNxaHn*o  Rxuaiotrs  Fuxdom 

In  1963  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ruled  in  two  companion  cases  that 
puDllc  school  Bible  readings  and  recitations 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  unconstitutional. 
Such  activities,  the  court  held,  were  m  viola- 
tion of  the  F^rst*  Amendment's  prohibition 
against  the  making  of  any  laws  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion." 

In  some  quarters  the  decisions  were  taken 
as  violations  of  the  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion,  a  right  supposedly  protected  by  the 
very  same  First  Amendment.  The  court  was 
widely  reviled  as  "Oodless"  and  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  religion. 

But  careful  analysis  showed  otherwise.  Not 
only  had  the  court  been  extremely  solici- 
tous of  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  reUglon 
In  other  cases,  but  it  bad  made  it  clear  that 
the  government  bad  no  business  favoring 
one  religion  over  others,  thereby  depriving 
adherents  of  the  others  of  their  own  free- 
dom of  worship  as  they  saw  flit. 

What  the  court  struck  down  in  the  Blble- 
readlng  and  Lord's  Prayer  cases  was  not  any- 
one's right  to  engage  In  these  particular 
forms  of  religious  worship.  Citizens  and 
groups  remained  totally  free  to  read  from 
the  Bible  and  say  prayers  In  their  churches, 
their  homes,  and  other  places  where  these  ac- 
tivities did  not  Impinge  on  the  religious  free- 
dom of  oontrary-mlnded  citizens. 

But  the  public  schools,  the  court  said  In 
effect,  should  be  neutral  ground.  Supported 
by  taxpayers  of  all  sorts  of  religious  (and 
non-religious)  persuasions,  these  schools 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  forums  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  particular  faith. 

Indeed,  supporters  of  the  Supreme  Court 
asked,  what  happens  to  the  school  child, 
taught  to  revere  the  Koran  or  the  Torah, 
when  the  Bible  is  read  or  the  Lord's  Prayer 
Is  recited  In  his  classroom?  Is  he  not  con- 
fronted with  the  Hobson's  choice  of  Joining 
in  the  ceremony  or  being  stigmatized  as 
"different"  by  his  classmates?  And  In  either 
csat  is  he  not  compelled  to  suffer  an  In- 
fringement of  his  freedom  of  religion? 

Moreover,  would  not  Bible  readings  and 
prayer  recitations  In  the  public  schools  stir 
up  all  kinds  of  religious  dlvlslveness  In  so- 
ciety, making  parents  angry  wherever  their 
children  were  put  under  pressure  to  subject 
themselves  to  religious  exercises  of  a  kind 
other  than  those  of  their  own  choice? 

Nor,  argued  the  high  court's  supporters, 
would  a  "hon-sectarlan"  exercise  be  right. 
Propagation  of  such  a  faith,  as  one  observer 
has  said,  would  be  "a  regression  to  Con- 
stantlnlanlsm.  If  not  to  the  emperor-cult  of 
pagan  Rome,  where  a  single  attenuated  re- 
ligion was  the  universal  test  of  civic  be- 
longing." 

Ever  since  the  Blble-readlng  and  prayer 
decisions  of  the  court  were  handed  down, 
the  Congress  has  resisted  efforts  to  have  it 
approve  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment nullifying  these  decisions.  But  now 
proponents  of  such  an  amendment  have  se- 
cured enough  signatures  to  force  a  vote  on 
the  Issue  on  the  House  floor  as  early  as  next 
November  8. 

The  amendment  would  specifically  au- 
thorize "nondenominational  prayer"  in  pub- 
licly-supported buildings  by  persons  law- 
fully assembled  there.  This  Is  a  pernicious 
measure.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing, not  enhancing,  religious  liberty  In 
the  nation.  And  even  worse,  it  would  rep- 
resent a  tempting  precedent  for  similar 
dimlnishment  of  all  the  other  BUI  of  Rights 
freedoms    which    serve    collectively    to    dis- 


tinguish our  society  from  those  where  tyr- 
anny, whether  of  the  left  or  of  the  right, 
holds  sway. 


EFFECTS  OF  UTU  SELECTIVE  RAIL 
STRIKE  ON  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUS- 
TRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.     

Mr.  HARVETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
cluding my  statements  on  the  effects  of 
the  recent  UTU  selective  rail  strike,  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  statements  of 
two  organizations  in  the  forest  products 
industry — the  American  Plywood  As- 
sociation and  the  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts AssociatlCMa. 

Because  the  forest  products  industry 
is  localized  and  in  many  instances  iso- 
lated, it  was  greatly  affected  by  the  rail 
strike  which  seemed  to  concentrate  on 
the  western  region  of  the  country.  Lum- 
beru.en  in  the  forests  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  rarely  have  a  choice  of  rail- 
roads, and  as  the  American  Plywood  As- 
sociation indicated,  44  percent  of  the 
plywood  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
served  by  only  one  railroad.  Alternative 
transportation  is  impractical  and  expen- 
sive because  of  the  weight  and  volume 
of  the  products,  and  thus,  when  the  rail 
service  halts,  so  does  the  forest  products 
industry. 

Ehiring  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  recent 
UTU  strike,  the  Western  Wood  Products 
Association  estimated  that  the  total  reve- 
nue loss  of  forest  product  shipments  in 
the  Western  States  amounted  to  $28 
million.  Oregon  alone  lost  $19.4  million, 
but  these  figures  do  not  represent  the 
total  loss.  For  every  dollar  generated  by 
the  forest  industry,  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  clsdms  an  addition- 
al $3  to  $4  is  Eulded  to  the  economy 
through  support  services.  If  these  figures 
are  correct,  then  loss  of  rail  service  in 
the  forest  products  industry  alone 
axnounted  to  an  economic  setback  of 
almost  $100  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  effects  of  the  19-day  selective  rail 
strike  on  the  forest  products  Industry 
speaks  for  itself.  We,  in  the  Congress, 
cannot  stand  by  and  permit  the  Nation's 
economy  to  take  such  drastic  beatings 
every  time  there  Is  a  rail  or  sm  air  strike. 
We  must  act  now  to  establish  permanent 
mechaiiisms  for  the  settlement  of  rail  and 
air  disputes.  Any  delay  would  be  abdicat- 
ing our  responsibilities  as  representatives 
of  the  American  people. 

The  statement  follows : 

Ajcxkican  Pltwood  Association, 
Tacxtma,  Wash.,  September  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Jamks  Hakvkt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Me.  Harvxt  :  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  September  8,  1971 ,  we  have  chosen  to  group 
your  questionnaire  together  and  treat  our  re- 
ply as  a  statement. 

The  American  Plywood  Association  Is  a 
trade  association  and  represents  in  excess  of 
80%  of  the  plywood  production  in  the  United 
States.  Our  statements  are  based  on  replies 
received  from  our  membership. 

Approximately  Vt  of  the  total  U.S.  plywood 
production  was  stUled,  due  to  the  rail  stop- 
page.  This  accounted  for  some  3,000  Jobs, 


however,  the  effect  Is  stUl  being  felt,  due  to 
severe  boxcar  shortages  still  affectlnig  the 
same  mlUs.  The  recovery  period  has  been 
long,  with  no  relief  In  sight. 

Had  the  strike  lasted  two  additional  weeks. 
79%  of  the  total  plywood,  produced  in  the 
United  States,  would  have  come  to  a  halt.  To 
make  more  explicit  our  plight,  the  following 
is  a  quote  by  oxir  Executive  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Bronson  Lewis,  from  our  Management 
Report,  dated  July  30,  1971:  "What  we're 
really  facing  is  an  economic  disaster  which 
within  a  matter  of  days  could  paralyze  the 
wood  industry — the  one  remaining  hope  for 
recovery  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest." 

Our  Industry  undoubtedly  felt  the  raw,  un- 
merciful affects  of  the  strike,  even  more  than 
the  railroads  or  the  union  on  strike ! 

The  plywood  Industry,  In  the  west,  Is  for 
all  practical  purposes  captive  to  rail  trans- 
portation, without  rail  transportation  to 
move  the  product,  production  miist  stop. 
Curtailed  production  means  a  loss  of  Jobs,  a 
loss  of  Jobs  in  an  area  where  In  many  cases, 
the  plywood  mill  Is  the  major,  If  not  the  only 
employer. 

Although  several  of  our  mills  have  a  choice 
of  raUroad  origin,  many  mills  are  captive  to 
a  single  line.  In  fact  44%  of  the  plywood 
produced  in  the  United  States,  Is  captive  to 
one  railroad.  This  simply  means  that  when 
that  raUroad  stops,  so  does  the  production. 
The  only  alternative  the  mill  has.  Is  to  shift 
to  motor  transportation,  when  available.  As 
plywood  must  be  loaded  on  flat  bed  equip- 
ment, due  to  size  and  weight  irestrictlons, 
motor  transportation  Is  not  always  available 
or  practical. 

Throughout  the  plywood  industry.  Inven- 
tory Is  normally  maintained  at  2%  weeks 
production.  A  seven  day  work  stoppage, 
strangles  the  warehouse  and  production  has 
to  stop.  Prior  to  the  strike  In  question,  the 
markets  for  plywood  were  not  overly  active, 
which  has  led  to  a  continuing,  near  capacity 
Inventory.  When  the  strike  hit,  many  mills 
found  their  warehouse  Jammed  and  were 
forced  to  stop  production.  Plywood  is  sold 
on  a  supply  and  demand  basis,  and  when  the 
supply  is  decreased,  the  demand  will  rise, 
forcing  the  price  upward. 

Wood  chips,  a  by  product  of  the  wood  In- 
dustry, were  hit  hardest  by  the  rail  strike. 
Wood  chip  production  Is  at  a  level,  that  the 
total  is  not  consumed  In  the  United  States 
and  therefore  much  of  the  production  must 
be  exported.  There  was  and  still  is  a  long- 
shore strike,  which  has  all  but  stopped  the 
movement  of  wood  chips.  Mills  have  stock- 
piled chips  to  their  d^iaclty,  many  mills 
(when  the  law  permits)  have  had  to  bum 
chips. 

The  rail  strike  certainly  had  an  Impact  on 
the  plywood  Indtistry,  an  impact  that  will 
take  time  to  overccwne.  We  certainly  hope 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  can 
and  will  take  remedial  steps  In  this  session, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  strike,  as  a  means  of 
collective  bargaining  within  transportation 
companies.  Strikes  of  this  nature  have  a  much 
bigger  impact  on  third  parties  than  they 
do  on  the  two  bargaining  parties,  which  Is 
unlike  strikes  within  other  industries. 

We  trust  the  Information  supplied  was  of 
some  help  to  you.  We  fully  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Forest  Industries  Council,  as  well 
as  the  position  of  the  Tran^jortatlon  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Very  truly  youra, 

C.  R.  EiiXNwooD,  Jr., 
Manager,  Transportation  Services. 

Western  Wood  Prodttctb  Association, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  23,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Harvtt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harvkt:  I  have  prepared  data 
in  answer  to  your  request  on  the  Impact  of 
the  recent  rail  strike  on  our  industry. 

Listed  below  are  responses  in  numerical 
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order  as  shown  on  your  Railroad  Strike 
pact  questionnaire. 

1.  The  encloaed  •tatementa  on  daily  r^e- 
nue  lo«8  and  percentage  of  gooda  ahlpped  by 
rail  and  truck  are  Indicative  of  the  effect^  of 
tbe  rail  stoppage. 

a.  Alternate  meana  of  transportation  iras 
not  available  In  states  such  as  Oregon  wti  are 
rail  service  was  virtually  paralyzed. 

8.  Not  avaUable. 

4.  Figvirea  not  avaUable. 

6.  The  heavy  volume  moving  by  rail  wo4ld 
preclude  alternate  means  of  transportat  on 
In  future  selective  strikes  without  Congi  MS 
granting  relief  from  present  reetrlctlona  on 
water  and  truck  transportation.  | 

6.  A  choice  of  carriers  la  very  limited  In 
Western  states.  ' 

7.  Refer  to  the  statement  on  dally  revei  ue 
loes. 

8.  Por  every  dollar  generated  by  the  for  wt 
products  Industry,  an  additional  three  or 
four  dollars  Is  added  to  the  economy  throisb 
support  services.  [ 

9.  As  a  producing  Industry,  stockpiling  ijas 
no  advantage  since  available  storage  arias 
would  be  quickly  filled.  J 

10.  The  continuation  of  op>eratlons  duimig 
a  rail  strike  would  depend  on  the  Individ^  lal 
mills'  storage  capacity.  Oenerally,  storage  a- 
cUltlea  would  be  filled  within  a  couple  of 
days. 

Immediate  relief  from  the  Jones  Act  d  ir- 
ing  periods  of  selective  strikes  would  st  1ft 
some  of  the  coastal  production  to  cargo  sh  p- 
ment.  I 

The  present  weight  and  width  llmltati 
on  truck  shipments  over  the  Interstate  hl| 
way  system  should  be  revised  to  reflect  pr 
ent  highway  conditions  and  motor  tranai: 
capabilities.    WWPA   supported   Senate 
2668,  Introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson, 
which  hearings  were  held  In  February  18 
The   bill   proposed    to    increase   the   pres^ 
96"  width  to  103"  and  groes  weight  wouldf 
increased  to  a  new  limit  by  application  J 
a  formula  that  allows  greater  weight  at  wh^ 
length  and  number  of  axles  are  Increaset! 
revision  of  the  present  motor  carrier  staij 
ards  would  be  most  beneficial  in  helping] 
promote  shipments  of  forest  products  via  i 
mode  of  transportation. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest 
the  transportation  of  lumber  to  the  mar^ 
area.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Se| 
Ice  Order  No.  1064  Issued  August  11  to  rett 
boxcars  to  Western  railroads  Is  evidence  I 
the  car  supply  situation  with  which  our 
dustry  Is  confronted  In  the  aftermath  of 
rail   strike.   The  orderly  shipment  of  for^ 
products  Is  essential  to  meet  the  vital  hoi; 
Ing  needs  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

WXNDELI.  B.  BaIKXS, 

Executive  Vice  Presidentl 

Percentage  of  lumber  shipped  from  Weste 
States  by  rail,  truck,  and  water 

[In  percent] 

Prom  ArlBona: 

Rail 2fi   8 

Truck 7U2 

Prom   California: 

RaU 4J,7 

Truck M  7 

Water J, 6 

From  Idaho: 

Rail 8].  9 

Truck It    1 

Prom  Oregon: 

RaU 71.4 

Truck 13,7 

Water    14,9 

Prom  New  Mexico: 

RaU    if,o 

Truck 8!   0 

Prom  Washington: 

Rail 6€    1 

Truck 23  2 

Water 10  7 


From  Wyoming: 

RaU 63.8 

Truck 87.3 

Source:   Western  Wood  Products  Associa- 
tion Statistical  Supplement,  August  30.  1971. 

ESTIMATED  DAILY  R£VENUE(CASH  FLOW)  LOSS  OF  PROOOCT 
SHIPMENTS  IN  WESTERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 
DUE  TO  STRIKE  OF  RAIL  AND  LONGSHORE  UNIONS 
(BASED  ON  WORKING  DAYS) 

DAILY  SHIPMENT  LOSS 


Product  and 
Stits 


Rail 


ToUl  (both 
Water  itrikas} 


Lumber: 

ArHOiia J47.«40 »47,840 

C«mornii„ 931,068        ^588  991.656 

Idaho 339.767 339,767 

OrtfDO 2,217,908          496,260  2,714.168 

NawMaxko 19,550 19,550 

Washtn«ton 103,054         169,776  272.830 

Wyomlni 7,642 7,642 


Totol 3,666,829 


726. 624       4, 393, 453 


Plywood: 
California. 
Idaho. 


184,545 
56,808 

Oraion   1,577,863 

Washincton 40,090 


NA  184. 545 

NA  56,808 

NA  1,577,863 

NA  40, 090 


Total 1,859,306 


NA       1,859,306 


Chipa: 

California 

Montana,  Idaho 
and  Washing- 


26,136 


19, 247 


45,383 


ton 

regon 

12, 151 
83,795 

62.152 
135,511 

74,303 
219  306 

Total 

122.082 

216,910 

338,992 

Grand  total... 

.     5.648,217 

943, 534 

6,591,751 

Cumulative  lou  to 
data  (July  30,  1971): 

Wait 28.240.000     18,870,000      47.110.000 

Oregon 19,400,000     12,640,000      32,040,000 


Compilad  by:  Westam  Wood  Products  Auociition,  Yaon 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

The  SPELAKKR.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  (Mr.  Blackburn)  Ls  recognized 
for  5  mlnutea. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foundation  of  all  great  republics  Is  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that 
nation.  America  has  always  been  a  great 
nation  because  its  leaders  and  people 
have  been  progressive,  honest,  and  ed- 
ucated. In  our  rapidly  changing  world, 
the  need  for  a  highly  educated  populous 
Is  becoming  more  urgent  and  apparent. 
However,  as  this  need  is  increasing  so  is 
the  cost  involved  in  providing  higher  ed- 
ucation for  our  people. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  American  cul- 
ture is  the  reliance  of  the  individual  on 
rrovlding  for  his  own  needs.  In  the  past, 
American  students  have  both  worked  and 
attended  school  at  the  same  time.  How- 
e  'er,  this  era  is  quickly  passing.  Because 
of  the  academic  community's  Increasing 
demand  on  the  student's  time  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  education,  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  higher  education  of 
our  youth  has  fallen  on  the  parents,  the 
university,  and  the  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  one  spends  such  a  large 
sum  to  provide  oneself  or  one's  children 
with  a  higher  education,  that  person  is 
spending  money  in  the  national  interest 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Nation  try  to 
ease  his  burden  through  our  tax  laws. 


I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  our 
graduating  high  school  seniors  are  not 
going  to  college  but  plan  to  attend  poet- 
secondary  schools  such  as  business,,  trade, 
technical,  and  other  vocational  institu- 
tions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  tax 
credit  for  higher  education.  It  will  apply 
to  all  those  who  attend  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  be  it  college,  vocational 
school,  or  business  school. 

The  tax  credit  will  be  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  the  specific  expenses  of  an 
individual  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 
It  will  be  available  to  students  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  will  be 
available  to  parents  trying  to  help  their 
children  through  college  and  it  will  be 
available  to  anyone  who  contributes  ad- 
ditional financial  aid.  Thus,  this  measure 
would  help  to  create  Individual  scholar- 
ships where  the  donor  would  receive  a  tax 
credit.  Colleges  and  universities  could  en- 
courage their  Eilumni  to  give  scholar- 
ships to  deserving  students. 

The  basic  provisions  of  my  bill  are  a 
100-percent  tax  credit  on  the  first  $200 
spent  on  the  cost  of  higher  education;  76- 
percent  tax  credit  on  the  next  $300;  35 
percent  on  the  next  $1,000.  In  order  to 
help  equalize  the  benefits  among  differ- 
ent tax  brackets,  I  am  providing  for  a  1- 
percCTit  reduction  from  the  tax  credit  for 
those  earning  an  adjusted  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus,  as  am  individ- 
ual reaches  a  higher  tax  bracket,  the  tax 
credit  Avill  be  smaller  for  him  than  for  an 
individual  in  a  lower  tax  bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  with  me  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  political  philosophies.  I 
am  heartened  by  this  broad-based  sup- 
port and  urge  early  consideration  of  my 
bUl. 


O'CONNELL  WOULD  BE  OUT- 
STANDINQ  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKE3R.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  P\jqua)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
sidering nominating  two  members  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Seldom  in  our  Nation's  history  has  the 
opportunity  been  given  a  Chief  Executive 
to  fill  two  positions  on  the  Court  at  the 
same  time.  I  know  that  he  considers  this 
to  be  an  extremely  Importsmt  task  and 
that  his  decisions  will  shape  the  future 
of  American  law. 

It  is  with  a  high  regard  for  the  task  he 
faces  that  I  have  written  to  the  President 
with  the  highest  recommendation  possi- 
ble for  the  consideration  of  Stephen  C. 
OConnell,  president  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  for  one  of  these  po- 
sitions. 

President  O'Connell  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  and  carved  out  a  distln- 
guished  record  In  the  Judiciary  In  that 
position. 

Our  board  of  regents,  seeking  a  man  to 
fill  the  demanding  post  of  president  of 
this  great  university,  turned  to  O'Coonell 
and  his  record  since  that  time  more  than 
Justifies  their  decision. 
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Steve  O'Connell  would  bring  to  the 
Court  level  Judgment  and  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  the  law,  the  judiciary,  smd 
the  academic  world.  He  would  be  a  credit 
to  the  Court. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  the 
President,  Steve  O'Connell  has  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  our  great  State,  and 
I  wanted  to  give  him  the  strongest  possi- 
ble recommendation. 


CORDELL  HULL  CENTENNIAL  OB- 
SERVANCE RECALLS  HIS  ROLE  AS 
FATHER  OP  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Evms)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  beautiful  and  historic  Upper  Cwa- 
berland  Mountaliu  of  Tennessee  the  first 
tinges  of  autumn  were  reddening  the 
maple  trees  clustered  around  a  log  cabin 
near  Bynistown,  Tenn.,  when  Cordell 
Hull  drew  his  first  infant  breath  on  Oc- 
tober 2, 1871. 

During  the  recent  recess  of  Congress 
I  visited  the  Hull  birthplace,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  the  trees  are  again  turning  and 
the  chill  of  autumn  is  in  the  air— but  now 
the  fame  and  works  of  this  great  man 
have  transcended  the  endless  cycle  of 
seasons  and  have  built  a  timeleBs  monu- 
ment to  his  accomplishments  and 
achievements  for  world  peace. 

On  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Cordell  Hull,  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  other  monuments  to 
his  memory  and  dedication  are  being  an- 
nounced. On  October  2,  the  CJordell  Hull 
Museum  and  Birthplace  Is  being  officially 
opened  near  Bjrrdstown.  Many  of  his 
memoirs  and  memorabilia  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  museum,  highlighting  the  ca- 
reer of  this  great  Tennessean  who  served 
longer  as  Secretary  of  State  than  aoiy 
other  man. 

In  Nashville  plans  for  the  Cordell  Hull 
Center  for  International  Peace  will  be 
announced  October  2.  The  building  is  to 
be  constructed  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington a  special  exhibit  has  been  ar- 
ranged of  many  of  Secretary  Hulls  ofB- 
cial  papers,  documents,  letters,  speech 
drafts,  memorandums,  cables,  and  other 
fascinating  mementos  of  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service. 

Cordell  Hull  came  out  of  the  Tennessee 
mountains  to  become  one  of  the  central 
figures  in  world  history.  He  was  described 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
"The  Father  of  the  United  Nations."  His 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  in  relfttl(Mis  with 
Soirth  America  will  always  beer  his  In- 
delible imprint  because  by  initiating 
this  policy  of  good  will  he  changed  the 
attitude  and  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

In  his  first  speech  to  the  House  on 
March  18,  1908,  following  his  election,  he 
articulated  his  basic  poUcy  of  world  trade 
and  he  later  pursued  this  ideal  with  char- 
acteristic skill  and  determination.  With 
patience  and  perseverance,  his  advocacy 
finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and 


adoption  of  a  policy  of  reciprocal  trade 
with  other  nations. 

Cordell  Hull  played  a  crucial  role  in 
strengthening  the  free  nations  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  he  negotiated  patient- 
ly with  the  Japanese  diplomats  imtil  the 
infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  During  World  War  II 
Secretary  Hull  worked  tirelessly  in  the 
background  to  maintain  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Allies  while  at  the  same  time 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  United 
Nations. 

He  participated  in  many  international 
conferences,  including  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference with  Premier  Stalin  of  Russia 
In  World  War  n. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  moment 
of  his  career  came  when  he  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

On  that  occasion  he  said  in  his  accept- 
ance speech : 

Peace  has  become  aa  essential  to  civilized 
existence  as  tbe  air  we  breathe  U  to  life 
Itself. 

Cordell  Hull,  following  service  In  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  and  as  a 
circuit  Judge,  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1907  and  served  six  succeeding  terms. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1930  and 
resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  State, 
serving  in  that  capacity  from  March  4, 
1933  to  December  1,  1944 — a  period  of 
almost  12  years. 

In  1944  President  Roosevelt  went  to 
Bethesda  Hospital  where  Secretary  Hull 
was  confined  in  failing  health  to  plead 
with  him  to  continue  as  Secretary  of 
State.  But  this  great  American  who 
worked  7  days  a  week  for  many  years 
had  exhausted  his  energy  and  his  body — 
his  physical  strength  was  gone. 

His  mind,  however,  never  lost  its  keen- 
ness and  he  received  daily  re(>orts  from 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  from  his 
longtime  friend  and  assistant  Col. 
Carlton  Savage. 

Recently,  as  Representative  from  the 
district  which  elected  Cordell  Hull  to 
Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  revisiting 
the  Upper  Cvunberland  District — the 
Cordell  Hull  country — with  Colonel  Sav- 
age. 

We  walked  In  the  paths  of  Secretary 
Hull's  career — ^Byrdstown  and  Pickett 
County,  the  place  of  his  birth :  Cellna  and 
CHay  CTotmty,  Carthage  and  Smith  Coim- 
ty,  Livingston  and  Overton  County, 
Gainesboro  and  Jackson  County,  Cooke- 
ville  and  Putnam  County,  and  Lebanon 
and  Wilson  County. 

Cordell  Hull  is  a  legendary  figure 
now — 16  srears  after  his  death  in  1955.  In 
the  storied  Upper  Cumberland  District — 
still  the  Cordell  Hull  country — he  Is  re- 
called with  respect  and  reverence. 

He  was  a  man  from  the  hlU  coimtry 
of  Tennessee  who  did  good,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  moimtalns. 

He  never  forgot  the  early  lessons  he 
learned  from  his  proud  but  humble 
beginnings. 

Once,  when  talking  to  Russian  For- 
eign Minister  Molotov,  he  warned  him 
against  a  policy  of  isolation  by  Russia. 
He  said  he  knew  a  bully  In  Tennessee 
who  abused  people.  Concluded  Hull: 

H«  wound  up  by  not  having  a  friend  In  the 
world. 


Cordell  Hull  was  a  brilliant  diplomat 
and  statesman — a  great  American — a 
dedicated  apostle  of  peace  whose  contri- 
butions to  our.  country  and  the  world 
have  left  their  impact  and  imprint  on 
history. 

Certainly  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  on  the  centennial  of  his  birth  we 
should  remember  this  man,  this  circuit 
Judge  from  Tennessee,  who  brought  to 
the  International  diplomatic  scene  a  new 
sense  of  fairness,  honesty  and  Integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  centennial  occa- 
sion of  Cordell  Hull's  birth,  I  place  in  the 
Rbcoro  herewith  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean concerning  the  career  and  monu- 
ments in  history  of  this  distinguished 
Tennessean: 
[From  the  Nashville  Tenneoeean  magazine, 

Sept.  12,1971] 

Tket   Chased   and   Cattoht  Thkib   "Ohost" 

(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.) 

Into  the  midst  of  old  men  wearing  bib 
overalls  and  straw  hats  and  wlre-rlmmed 
glasses,  a  former  diplomat  who  helped  shape 
the  United  Nations  chased  a  ghost. 

A  short,  heavy  man  spat  tobcuujo  juice  Into 
the  grass.  He  looked  at  the  thin,  sUver-halred 
man  approaching,  then  returned  his  atten- 
tions to  a  cedar  stick  and  pocketknlfe  peel- 
ing shavings  beneath  benchee  occupied  by  a 
dozen  other  Clay  County  Coiirthouse  reg- 
ulars. 

"This  Is  Carlton  Savage,"  Congressman  Joe 
Evlns  told  the  wblttlers,  lifting  tx)tb  arms  to- 
wards the  diplomat  In  Introduction.  Upon 
recognizing  Evlns  the  whlttlers  aroee  from 
the  concrete  benches  and  wicker  bottom 
chairs.  "He  was  a  close  friend  and  advisor  to 
CordeU  HuU  and  he's  come  aU  the  way  from 
Oregon  to  visit  the  land  and  the  people  of 
CordeU  Hull." 

For  two  days  Carlton  Savage  bad  been 
chasing  the  ghost.  The  veteran  statesman 
had  served  under  six  presidents  from  Calvin 
CooUdge  to  John  Kennedy,  and  10  secretaries 
of  state  from  James  Kellogg  to  Dean  Rusk — 
but  he  thought  CordeU  Hull  was  the  "great- 
est of  them  all." 

Savage  said  be  feels  Hull  looked  on  him 
"as  the  son  he  never  had."  Now,  flnaUy,  Sav- 
age had  come  to  the  homeland  of  his  adopted 
father  to  meander  with  another  legendary 
politician  through  the  humble  environs  of 
Middle  Tennessee  that  traditionally  have 
produced  great  men. 

"What's  Wayne  Morse  going  to  do?"  one  of 
the  whlttlers  asked  Savage,  who  was  unable 
to  suppress  a  look  of  surprise. 

Savage  mumbled  something  like  "Well,  I 
guess  heTl  have  to  do  something  different," 
obviously  taken  aback  that  the  country  fel- 
low would  80  quickly  relate  former — and  for- 
gotten— U.S.  Sen.  Morse  and  Oregon,  to  which 
Savage's  ancestors  had  traveled  In  covered 
wagons  In  the  1850s.  Nevertheless,  the  73- 
37ear-old  State  Department  veteran  Joined 
the  whlttlers  like  a  child  Jumps  into  a 
playground  sandbox  and  the  man  In  overalls 
handed  him  a  cedar  stick. 

"I  told  you  not  to  underestimate  these 
folks,"  Evlns  reminded,  pulling  out  his  own 
pocketknlfe.  "They  know  about  things  a  long 
way  from  Clay  County.  Tou  can't  fool  them. 
They  keep  up  with  what's  going  on."  Now 
Evlns  had  a  stick  and,  like  the  man  in  bib 
overalls,  he  made  long  smooth  strokes  that 
left  cedar  ribbons  curUng  off  the  end. 

Evln's  boyhood  home  In  Smlthvllle  was 
three  blocks  from  the  DeKalb  County  Court- 
house where  he  had  q;>ent  endleea  hours 
listening  to  whlttlers  discuss  politics  whUe 
other  boys  played  baseball.  During  his  youth 
Evlns  made  a  trip  to  Washington  with  bis 
father,  a  Teimeesee  State  Senator,  and  they 
vlBlted   the   office    of   Congressman   CordeU 
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Hull.  Evlns  Mt  hlB  course  that  day.  In 
tracks  of  Cordell  Hull,  toward  a  seat  In 
VS.   Oon^ees,    which    tie   aaaumed   In   Jai  i 
uary,   1946,  a  little  more  than  a  year  aft  t 
Hull  retired  aa  Secretary  of  State, 

Clay  Ootmty  Oourtboua*  in  tiny  Oelina  w4a 
Just  one  of  the  watering  hole*  along  the  rou^  e 
Svlne  mapped  out  to  atalk  Hull'a  pai  t 
through  the  hill  country  of  the  Upper  Cun  - 
berland  where  Hull  roamed  before  the  center 
of  hU  Influence  shifted  to  Washington. 
was  m  Cellna  that  Hull  opened  his  flrst  1; 
office.  He  later  sM^ed  as  Circuit  Court  Judje 
for  Clay  and  a  number  of  other  oountiea  bi  - 
fore  going  to  Congress.  j 

But  the  four-day  trek  started  for  Savafe 
In  Lebanon,  Wilson  County  seat  and  formSr 
Bite  of  Cumberland  Law  School  which  gradil- 
ated  such  distinguished  Americans  as 
Houston  and  Hull  .  .  .  and  Joe  Evlns.  The  1 
school  has  since  moved  to  Birmingham.  All 
and  only  a  plaque  planted  In  the  ground 
front  o<  a  new  bank  building  reminds  of 
Institution. 

Svlns  bent  before  the  plaque,  removed  ^ 
white  handkerchief  from  a  hip  pocket  ana 
brushed  away  freahly  cut  grass  to  read  tl|B 
raised  metal  which  tells  that  "the  great  Se^ 
retary  of  State  Cordell  Hull"  was  a  graduate. 
"It's  like  Daniel  Webster  said  of  Dart- 
mouth," Evlns  said.  "  'Although  amaU,  tbe^ 
are  those  who  love  her  none  the  less.'  It  w^ 
a  school  of  statesmen  ,  .  .  senators,  ambass»' 
dors,  goveraon,  congreeamen  .  .  .  gres 
school  .  .  .  fine  reputation  .  .  .  great  deal  « 
heritage  .  . .  tradition."  ' 

Evlns  and  Savage  walked  from  the  plaqi^ 
to  the  dark  Uue  Continental  to  oontlni:^ 
their  trip.  After  a  few  blocks  Savage  couil 
not  find  his  hat.  "It  must  have  fallen  out  if 
the  car  when  we  stopped  back  there,"  Savaae 
said.  ] 

"That's  alright,  Carlton,  we'll  get  you  aif- 
other  one,"  said  Evlns,  never  one  to  be  ini- 
peded.  "Drive  on,  Charlie,"  he  comjnanded  tt> 
his  aide.  Church  at  Christ  minister  CharlB 
Oentry.  Charlie  drove  on.  Savage  found  hp 
hat— crushed  back  Into  the  back  seat  undA' 
the  oentM-  arm  rest. 

"See.  the  land  here  Is  rocky  and  flat, 
said,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  side 
dow.  oblivious  to  the  condition  of  the  h 
"Aa  we  move  deeper  In  to  my  district  (Te: 
nessee's  Fouurth  and  with  21  coimtles 
largest  of  the  state's  nine)    It  will 
more  hilly  ...  lot  of  fine  men  came  out 
theae  hills  and  gullies."  I 

"llr.  H\ill  told  me  he  was  bom  on  a  rlde^ 
between  the  Obey  and  Wolf  rivers,"  Sava^ 
said.  "I  told  him  I  was  bora  In  Oregon  b«*- 
tween  Squirrel  Hill  and  8\mnyslde — that  w^ 
should  get  along  flne.  And  we  did."  , 

Savage,  whose  attitudes  appear  more  cf 
Eastern  prep  school  origin  than  of  Ooneetog^ 
wagon,  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  undct' 
Hull  for  nine  years.  He  had  joined  the  Stat^ 
Department  during  the  Ooolldge  admlnlstra^ 
tlon  and  remained  there  In  one  capctclty  cf' 
another  until  his  retlrem,ent  during  the  Ken*, 
nedy  years.  i 

Evidence  of  cloeenees  between   Hull   an^ 
Savage  was  Hull's  request  that  Savage 
range  funerals  for  both  the  Secretary  an 
his   wife.   Rose  Frances  Wltz   Hull.   Sav 
telephooed  dally  from  San  Francisco  to  Hu 
at  Bethesda  Naval  Hoepltal  during  the  V. 
conference  and  when  Hull  compiled  his  t' 
volume  memoirs.  Savage  was  there  to  help. 

"Although  he  was  a  generation  older  thaA 
I,  we  got  along  wonderfully,"  Savage  said.  "| 
think  he  looked  on  me  as  the  son  he  neve# 
had.  Tell  me,  Joe,  are  there  many  thingf 
named  In  honw  of  Cordell  Hull?"  , 

"Tee,  Carlton,"  Evlns  Intoned  In  his  owa 
InlmltaUe  oratorical  fashion.  "There  Is  f 
dam  named  for  CcMxlell.  a  building,  a  brldi 
a  hotel  and  100  Individuals  In  the  u] 
Cumberland  named  for  him.  IiCatter  of  fi 
I  once  had  an  opponent  for  Congress  nam< 
Cordell  Hull  Sloan.  He  always  «np: 


the  'Cordell  Hull'  and  minimiTj>rt  the  'Sloaja.' 
Well,  Carlton,  tell  us  about  Hull's  relation- 
ship wtlh  ms."  Evlns  quickly  diverted  the 
subject  away  frcnn  himself  as  he  is  prone 
to  do. 

"They  were  not  personal  friends  at  all," 
Savage  said.  "But  Roosevelt  had  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Hull.  Hull  stood  up  to  Roosevelt  and 
you  know  that  didn't  endear  anyone  to  the 
president.  Roosevelt  dominated  everything 
around  him.  every  meeting,  every  conver- 
sation." 

Savage  said  he  had  a  dociunent,  an  article 
wnttea  in  1940.  where  Roosevelt  said  he 
would  not  run  for  a  third  term  but  would 
support  Cordell  Hull  for  President.  Roose- 
velt later  reneged  and  ran  himself,  of  course 

"Hull  would  have  been  Rooeevelt's  suc- 
cessor rather  than  Truman,"  Savage  said. 
"He  was  vastly  more  popular  than  Truman. 

"I  was  with  him  at  4:30  a.m.,  Sept.  1,  1939, 
when  Germany  Invaded  Poland,  and  again 
moments  after  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  was  a  great  man.  He  was  always 
composed,  serene." 

"Yes,"  Evlns  said.  "Cordell  Hull  was  the 
last  of  the  log-cabin  statesmen.  I  asked  him 
once  what  he  considered  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment and  he  told  me  he  probably  was  proud- 
est of  being  elected  chairman  of  the  Clay 
County  Democratic  Party  when  he  was  18 
years  old — too  young  to  vote.  He  may  have 
been  the  first  of  the  18-year-old  voters" 

"You  know,  Joe,  Mr.  Hull  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  very  profane,"  Savage  said. 
"But  the  strongest  thing  I  ever  heard  him 
say  was  In  reference  to  those  who  opp>osed 
his  programs  or  to  the  lunatic  fringe.  He 
called  them  the  'Polecat  element,'  Do  you 
ever  use  that  ezpreesloai,  Joe?" 

"No,"  Evlns  said.  "Everybody  knows  what 
that  means — it  smells.  See  that  little  to- 
bacco patch  up  on  that  hill?"  Evlns  changed 
the  subject  again.  "The  sun  shines  on  that 
patch.  This  is  Ciunberland  River  country 
where  Hull  had  his  farm.  Aren't  these  pretty 
hills?  The  i>toneer8  floated  down  the  Cum- 
berland from  these  hills  Into  Nashville.  This 
Is  big  tobacco  country." 

"Mr.  Hull  charmed  Stalin  by  explaining 
how  he  made  flat  boats  In  Tennessee  with 
oak  strip  bindings,"  Savage  said.  "Stalin  told 
him  about  the  Russian  method  of  binding 
with  vines. 

"Joe.  you  were  talking  about  tobacco  a 
moment  ago.  One  time  Mr.  Hull  Invited  some 
Staff  members  to  his  apartment  for  a  meet- 
ing. While  waiting  to  begin,  he  told  them 
how  he  was  addicted  to  cigars  when  he  was 
In  Congress.  Had  one  when  he  awc^ce  and 
always  had  to  put  one  out  before  entering 
the  House  chamber  because  you  can't  smoke 
there.  Then  he  said,  'One  day  I  decided  it 
was  a  dirty,  filthy,  stinking  habit  and  I 
stopped.'  With  that  Mr.  Hull  passed  out 
cigars.  Only  one  man  had  enough  coiuvge  to 
accept  one." 

The  dark  blue  car  twisted  along  the  road 
from  Lebanon  to  Smlthvllle  and  Evlns 
pointed  out  where  his  father  was  bom. 

"He  was  bom  in  a  little  ole  house  In  the 
hollow,"  Evlns  said.  "He  got  married  and 
moved  up  on  the  hill.  I  was  bom  on  the 
hill.  That's  progress." 

"Do  they  have  a  mayor  In  Smlthvllle?" 
Savage  asked. 

"Oh,  sinre."  Evlns  said.  "We  have  every- 
thing.   Clean   air,   clesua   water.   Industry." 

The  car  drove  up  to  the  front  of  Evlns' 
white-columned  home  "nearly  100  years  old." 
and  a  welcoming  party  composed  of  the 
mayor  (Evlns'  cousin),  the  county  judge 
(Evlns'  cousin)  and  the  county  historian 
(another  Evlns  relative). 

The  trail  of  Cordell  Hull  led  Savage  and 
Evlns  from  Smlthvllle  to  Carthage,  where 
there  Is  a  bust  of  Hull  In  Smith  'County 
Courthouse.  The  Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  Lock 
(buUt  with  (40  mUUon  appropriated  from 
one  of  Evlns'  subcommittees)  is  there  as  Is 
Cordell  Hull  Bridge  and  Cordell  Hull  Motel. 


On  to  Oalnesboro  where  the  two  main  streets 
are  Oordell  Hull  Avenue  and  Gore  Street  (for 
former  Sen.  Albert  Oore,  who  owns  a  feed 
store  In  Carthage  and  considerable  farm  land 
nearby).  To  Cellna.  where  Hull  not  only 
opened  his  flrst  law  office,  but  where  his  pa- 
rents are  burled.  To  Livingston,  where  Hxill's 
longtime  secretary  Miss  WUl  Harris.  94.  lives 
with  a  relative,  and  from  whence  came  Amer- 
ica's first  Vietnam  casual  ty.  To  Byrdstown 
near  Hull's  birthplace,  and  finally  to  Nash- 
ville and  Tootsle's  Orchid  Lounge,  citadel  of 
country  music. 

Evlns  calls  the  area  "historic  country." 

"What  Is  It  about  this  country,  this  soil 
that  produces  such  good  men,  Joe?"  Savage 
said.  "There's  Andrew  Jackson,  James  K. 
Polk.  Cordell  Hull.  Albert  Oore,  Joe  Evlns  " 

"Hard  rock."  Evlns  said.  Ignoring  the  com- 
pliment. "Hard  rock  produces  good  men  and 
that's  the  main  product  of  this  country.  Good 
men." 

Both  Savage  and  Evlns  are  fascinated  by 
heroes,  "good  men."  Savage  continually  al- 
ludes to  Sam  Raybum  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  Cordell  Hull.  Apparently  he  Idolized 
HuU.  Sen.  William  Borah,  of  Idaho,  "was  the 
greatest  orator  I  ever  heard  in  the  Senate." 
He  praises  John  McCormack  and  former 
Texas  Sen.  Tom  Cormally.  John  Cash  ("you 
can  see  In  that  face  what  he  has  been 
through")    Is  his  favorite  singer. 

Many  of  Evlns'  "heroes"  are  the  same  peo- 
ple, but.  Savage  said,  "Joe  Is  fascinated  with 
heroes  and  he  doesn't  realize  that  to  thou- 
sands of  pec^le  he's  one." 

It  was  at  Carthage  that  Savage  was  hon- 
ored with  a  restaurant  luncheon  attended 
by  about  30  old-timers  who  professed  to  have 
known  Hall. 

One,  O.  W.  Allen.  93  years  old.  a  former 
Smith  County  Judge  and  still  a  member  of 
the  Smith  County  Quarterly  Covirt,  con- 
fessed privately  that  he  "didn't  have  much 
use  for  Judge  Hull  like  some  of  these  fel- 
lows I  can't  forget  one  of  Hull's  races  for  Con- 
gress. He  was  getting  beat  pretty  bad.  close 
to  a  thousand  votes,  but  Morgan  County  re- 
turns were  not  In.  And  they  got  later  and 
later  gettln'  in.  When  the  Morgan  County 
box  finally  came  In.  Hull  carried  It  by  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  votes.  I  never  had 
much  use  for  Judge  Hull  after  the  Morgan 
County  box  came  In,  but  I  felt  I  knew  him 
very  well,  yes." 

Ironically,  on  the  restaurant  wall  there  ti 
an  old  nevrepaper  political  cartoon  deplcUng 
Hull  sitting  on  a  stiunp  and  notching  the 
butt  of  a  smoking  longrtfle.  Lying  dead  at 
Hull's  feet  are  Sumner  Wells,  George  Peek, 
Raymond  Moley,  Hank  Wallace  and  "the  Navy 
and  War  Departments'  attempt  to  pass  blame 
for  Pearl  Harbor." 

The  caption  reads:  "Feudln*  with  OordeU 
can  be  mighty  unhealthful." 

The  93-year-old  man  who  recounted  Hull's 
political  affairs  In  Morgan  County  also  re- 
called that  feuding  with  Hull's  father  was 
equally  "unhealthful." 

"You  know  Judge  Hull's  daddy  got  Into  an 
awful  fight  with  a  man  just  over  the  line  In 
Kentucky  one  time,  and  the  man  bush- 
whacked Judge  Hiill's  daddy — shot  him  in  the 
eye  and  put  it  out.  Judge  Hull's  daddy  came 
on  back  home  and  recovered,  then  he  left  one 
day.  was  gone  a  day  or  two  and  came  back. 
Not  long  after  that  they  foimd  the  Kentucky 
man  dead." 

In  Oalnesboro,  where  there  Is  a  a4-year-old 
mayor  who  was  a  former  school  teacher  and 
pool  room  operator,  and  where  the  court- 
house clock  reads  11 :30  on  one  side  and  4:30 
on  the  other.  Savage  was  greeted  by  town  fa- 
thers— and  mothers — at  Anderson  and  Halle 
Drug  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Oore  and  Main 
streets.  The  conversations  centered  on  Joe 
Evlns,  who  regularly  carries  the  area  6-7-8 
to  1,  not  on  Cordell  Hull  who  only  convened 
court  there  76  years  ago.  There  was  too  much 
"Evlns"  In  the  conversation.  Evlns  was  ready 
to  move  on  to  the  next  stop. 
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On  th*  ourvy,  roller  coaster  ro»d  from 
Oalnesboro  to  Cellna,  Hull  and  Savage  again 
i«flected  on  Hull's  foUcsy.  log-cabin  approach 
to  matters. 

"You  know  what  a  horseback  opinion  Is, 
Carlton?"  Evlns  asked.  "CordeU  Hull  told  me 
once  In  a  typically  simple  answer,  that  a 
horseback  opinion  Is  talking  before  you  get 
off  your  horse.  Hull  never  did  that.  He  was 
the  hardest  man  In  the  world  to  get  a  direct 
yes-or-no  answer  from. 

"Whsn  Hull  was  In  the  state  legislature,  a 
group  of  men  tried.  At  exactly  13  noon  by  the 
bouse  chamber  clock,  they  asked  Hvill  what 
time  It  was.  Hull  pulled  out  his  pocketwatch, 
looked  at  It,  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall, 
back  at  his  watch,  then  turned  to  one  of  the 
men  and  asked : 

"What  time  does  your  watch  say?" 

Then  Evlns  told  a  "Hull"  story  that  may 
have  been  told  of  every  statesman  since 
lHoouks  Jefferson. 

"Another  time  he  was  traveling  along  one 
of  the  roads  around  here  and  there  was  a  flock 
of  sheep  grazing  In  a  pasture.  The  fellow  driv- 
ing commented  that  the  sheep  were  'freshly 
sheared,  aren't  they,  Cordell?' 

"  'They  appear  to  be  on  one  side,'  Hull 
answered." 

During  breakfast  In  Cellna,  Savage  began 
talking  about  Hull's  efforts  to  bring  about 
world  peace. 

"Mr.  Hull  began  working  on  a  world  i>eace 
concept  as  soon  as  World  War  n  broke  out," 
ho  said.  "He  worked  tirelessly  for  a  peace  or- 
ganization which  turned  out  to  be  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  He  really  dedicated  his  life  to 
peace.  And  I  dedicated  my  life  to  the  same 
thing  when  I  entered  the  State  Department. 
I  really  have  worked  all  my  life  for  world 
peace." 

A  physician  of  Puerto  Rlcan  descent  sat 
beside  Savage.  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

•'You  weren't  very  successful,  were  you?" 
he  said. 

Savage  looked  Into  his  plate.  The  answer 
was  long  In  coming. 

"No,  doctor,  I  haven't  been."  Then  Savage 
brightened.  "But  I'm  patient.  Mr.  Hull  was 
patient.  Now  Joe  Is  not  patient.  He  likes  to 
get  things  done." 

By  the  time  Evlns  and  Savage  had  reached 
Byrdstown  they  had  chased  the  ghost  of 
Cordell  Hull  to  Its  Oct.  2.  1871,  origin — a  log 
cabin  truly  on  a  ridge  between  the  Obey  and 
Wolf  rivers. 

"Just  over  the  ridge  there's  a  cave,"  said 
Glenn  Sells,  a  Byrdstown  lumber  dealer  who 
managed  Evlns'  1970  campaign  in  Pickett 
County,  and  who  restored  Hull's  birthplace. 
"Hull's  daddy  made  his  whisky  in  that  cave. 
Of  course  It  was  an  honorable  profession  in 
those  days.  It  was  a  product  sold  jxist  like 
flax  and  corn." 

"Still  Is,"  said  one  In  the  group  following 
Evlns  and  Savage. 

At  the  birthplace  a  two-ro(xn  cabin  with 
an  upstairs  loft,  Savage  sifted  through  ac- 
cumulated memorabilia  ready  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  museum  nearby.  Evlns  was  sur- 
rounded by  townspeople  and  supporters — as 
he  had  been  surrounded  at  every  stop  for  four 
days. 

Savage  fingered  through  three  or  four  pic- 
tures and  mused  aloud : 

"You  know,  I  came  to  Tennessee  to  see 
Cordoll  Hull  country.  Tve  been  just  about 
everywhere  he's  been.  But  this  Is  not  Cordell 
Hull  country.  It's  Joe  Evlns  country,  now." 

Evlns  overheard  the  last  sentence. 

"You  about  ready  to  go,  Carlton?  We  need 
to  be  In  CookevlUe  before  dark." 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Sept.  10,  1971] 
RrvirwiNO  thx  Rkcobd  or  Cosdeix  Httll 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 
The    Oct.    2   centennial    of   the   birth    of 
Cordell  Hull  is  memorable  for  more  reasons 
than  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  from 


1B3S  to  1M6,  longest  In  that  cabinet  office's 
history. 

Hull,  who  died  in  1966.  took  part  In  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  angry  moments  In 
diplomatic  annals  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  "a  date 
which  will  live  In  Infamy." 

A  member  of  Congress  from  1907  to  1933, 
Democratic  National  Chairman  from  1921 
through  1934,  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  11^  years,  the  old  fashioned  South- 
ern Democrat  from  Tennessee  suffered  In  si- 
lence a  keen  disappointment  when  his  good 
chance— If  not  promise — for  the  presidential 
nomination  was  suddenly  dashed  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1940. 

And  despite  a  courtliness,  dignity  and  pa- 
tience that  usually  concealed  anger.  Hull  ac- 
cused Raymond  Moley  at  the  1933  London 
Economic  Conference  of  trying  "secretly  to 
undermine  and  destroy  me." 

The  text  of  that  sensational  super-secret 
cable  to  President  Roosevelt  U  available  for 
the  first  time  for  the  public  to  read.  It  and 
evidence  of  many  6ther  momentous  or  reveal- 
ing episodes  m  Hull's  remarkable  public  ca- 
reer, which  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1945.  stand  out  In  a  special  exhibit  In  the 
Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  display  of  documents,  letters,  speech 
drafts,  official  and  personal  memoranda, 
cables  and  other  matter — including  a  signed 
cartoon  sent  to  Hull  by  The  Evening  Star's 
famed  editorial  artist,  the  Ute  Clifford  K. 
Berryman,  after  the  1924  marathon  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  in  New  York 
City — ^is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  contents  of 
Hull's  voluminous  papers  and  memoirs. 

Yet  those  few  are  extraordinary  both  In 
their  present  interest  and  their  value  as  his- 
torical source  materials.  The  collection  occu- 
pies several  cases  at  the  Manuscript  Division's 
Reading  Room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Li- 
brary Annex.  It  wUl  be  open  to  the  public 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8:30  ajn.  to 
5  p.m.  until  the  end  of  October. 

Although  not  all  of  the  papers  originated 
with  HuU.  the  entire  exhibit  centers  on  him 
and  the  main  segments  of  his  long  career  In 
public  service. 

Hull's  official  memo  of  his  Dec.  7.  1941, 
confrontation  with  Japanese  Ambassador 
Klchlsaburo  Nomxira  and  Special  Envoy 
Saburo  Kurusu  whUe  Pearl  Harbor  was  actu- 
aUy  under  attack  has  been  described  so  many 
times  that  his  castlgatlon  of  his  visitors  came 
to  be  practlcaUy  household  words  during 
World  War  n. 

They  stUl  sotind  as  scathing  and  starUlng 
when  read  today  as  they  must  have  when 
Hull  uttered  them  on  that  fateful  Sunday 
afternoon  30  years  ago  in  his  office  in  the  old 
State  Department  Building.  The  single  page 
typewritten  memo  does  not  substantiate — 
but  neither  does  It  disprove— stories  at  the 
time  that  Hull  also  hurled  at  the  two  Japa- 
nese diplomats  considerably  less  diplomatic 
language  that  would  have  stunned  even  the 
outspoken  Tennessee  back-country  folk  he 
knew  when  he  was  a  boy. 

"1  must  say  that  In  all  my  conversations 
with  you  durUag  the  last  nine  months  I  have 
never  uttered  one  word  of  untruth.  ThU  is 
borne  out  absolutely  by  the  record,"  he 
told  the  Japcmeee  envoys  after  reading  their 
government's  reply  to  his  Nov,  26  note  out- 
lining a  poeslble  basis  of  negotiations  for 
averting  war. 

"In  all  my  60  years  of  public  service  I  have 
never  seen  a  document  that  was  more 
crowded  with  infamous  falsehoods  and  dis- 
tortions— ^infamous  falsehoods  and  distor- 
tions on  a  scale  so  huge  that  I  never  Imag- 
ined vmtU  today  that  any  government  on 
this  planet  was  capable  of  uttering  them." 

MO  COIUCXNT 

Hull's  memo  grimly  concluded:  "The  Am- 
bassador and  Mr.  Kurusu  then  took  their 
leave  without  making  any  comment." 


WhUe  hardly  on  the  same  scale  of  world 
history,  the  exhibit's  decoded  cable  that  Hull 
sent  to  Roosevelt  in  1933  oonceming  Moley 
will  be  news  to  many  people  today.  A  feud 
between  Hull  and  Moley  at  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  was  generally  known  and 
widely  reported  in  tits  spring  of  1933.  But  Its 
Intensity  and  the  grave  charges  that  Hull 
leveled  against  Moley  apparently  have  never 
before  been  published. 

The  four-page  message  was  dasslfled 
"Strictly  confidential  to  the  President.  No 
distribution  to  any  person."  It  was  accom- 
panied by  Hull's  orders  for  decoding  by  only 
one  designated  official  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Hull  asserted  that  Moley  professed  frlf nd- 
shlp  and  loyalty  to  him  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  as  head  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  London  Conference  but  nevertheless  by- 
passed him,  assigned  a  woman  employe  to 
spy  on  him,  questioned  his  official  compet- 
ence and  otherwise  attempted  to  end  his  use- 
fulness. 

Moley,  who  had  been  a  Columbia  Univer- 
sity professor  and  became  chief  of  Roose- 
velt's "Brains  Trust"  In  the  early  years  of 
the  New  Deal,  was  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  meeting  on 
economic  and  monetary  problems.  He  showed 
up  In  London  in  what  has  been  described  as 
"the  vague  role  of  President  Roosevelt's  liai- 
son officers."  He  reportedly  went  about  nego- 
tiating a  currency  stabilization  agreement 
which  Roosevelt  later  repudiated.  Blame  for 
the  subsequent  failure  of  the  conference  was 
placed  on  various  persons  by  contemporaries 
as  well  as  historians. 

Whether  or  not  Hull's  version  1b  accepted 
by  Moley's  supporters,  Hull's  cable  left  no 
doubt  that  he  was  completely  convinced  and 
deeply  angered  that  Moley  tried  to  do  him  in : 

"It  is  nMst  painful  to  have  to  report  an  at- 
titude and  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Moley  which  has  been  utterly 
dumbfounding  to  me.  .  .  . 

"He  sent  along  at  least  one  woman  from 
his  office,  who,  according  to  reliable  informa- 
tion, has  oonslstently  attempted  to  ^y  on 
my  movements  and  make  secret  reports  back 
to  Moley.  .  .  ." 

Oomplalnlng  that  the  press  In  London, 
Paris  and  elsewhere  began  to  "dramatize 
Moley  aa  coming  to  speak  and  act  for  you" 
(Rooeevelt) ,  Hull  related  how  Moley  went  on 
"to  negotiate  directly"  with  British  Prime 
Mlnlste-  R&msay  MacDonald  and  others. 

Finding  that  Roosevelt  was  being  "person- 
ally charged  with  wrecking  the  confer^ice," 
Hull  Infbrmed  the  President:  ".  .  .  (I)  was 
lucky  enough,  If  I  may  say  so,  to  be  the  chief 
single  factor  In  preserving  the  conference 
and  saving  you  from  the  outrage  of  being 
branded  a  destroyer.  .  .  .  Moley  was  secretly 
sending  oode  messages  to  you  about  my  in- 
capacity to  function  here.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  pretending  absolute  loyalty  of 
friendship  and  of  official  attitude  to  me.  He 
does  not  know  that  I  am  aware  of  this  fact 
and  I  only  discovered  it  after  he  sailed  (for 
the  Unlited  States). 


"My  regret  only  equals  my  amazement  to 
discover  the  deliberate  attempt  of  one  I  have 
implicitly  trusted  thus  secretly  to  undermine 
and  destroy  me  In  my  situation  while  openly 
professing  friendship  and  loyalty." 

In  any  event  the  record  thereafter  Indi- 
cates no  lack  of  mutual  oonfldenoe  between 
Roosevelt  and  Hull.  Their  personal  friend- 
ship Isegan  as  far  back  as  the  1930  Democratic 
convention,  where  Roosevelt  was  nominated 
for  the  vice  presidency.  It  grew  stronger  while 
Hull  was  Democratic  national  ohalnnan  and 
at  the  1924  convention,  with  Its  fantastic 
and  frustrating  108  ballots.  It  was  soUdlfled 
at  the  1933  convention  that  put  Roosevelt  In 
the  White  House. 

On  July  3,  1040,  the  President  invited  Hull 
to  lunch  at  Ute  White  House.  There,  accord- 
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ing  to  Hull's  bJuidnrTltteii  recollaetton  of  he 
ooDvenvtlon,  RooMrelt  more  than  hinted  tor 
tba  am  time  that  he  would  go  for  a  tJ  en 
unprecedented  third  term. 

In  human  intereat  and  political  slgr  A- 
canoe  Bull's  memo  of  that  White  Ho  lee 
luncheon  Is  on  a  par  with  the  memo  on  he 
Moley  incldem.  It  Is  even  more  slgnlflo  <n\ 
from  a  what-mlght-bave-been  standpoint  It 
will  surprise  many  readers  today.  If  only  m- 
cause  of  Roosevelt's  unflattering  and  un  air 
oplnloa  at  Wendell  L.  Wlllkle,  the  IMO  :  te- 
publloan  presidential  nmnlnee. 

It  also  Indicates  that  Hull  himself  perh  ips 
proteated  too  much  In  telling  Roosevelt  t  tat 
he  really  did  not  want  to  run  for  Prestd  int 
even  If  Roosevelt  retired  after  the  third  te  m. 

"After  I  had  talked  of  several  departmei  tal 
matters,"  Hull  recalled  in  his  memo.  '"  tie 
President  suddenly  said:  "Well,  let  us  1  Uk 
some  politics." 

"  'Tou  know,  there  are  many  people  say  ,ng 
to  nxe  'you  can't  afford  to  let  ua  down '  I 
interjected  that  It  was  probably  an  ava- 
lanche. The  President  In  saying  this  h»  I  a 
sort  of  Impatient,  Incredulous  tone,  a  tone  le- 
precstlng    the   Idea  of   running.    .    .    . 

"He  said  be  did  not  believe  WUlkle  tras 
honest,  that  he  represented  a  species  of 
fascism  or  collectivism.  (I  Just  can't  re<  all 
just  how  he  technically  phrased  It.)  He  t1  len 
got  OD  to  my  strong  and  weak  qualities  8  s  a 
candidate.  He  was  extremely  guarded  com- 
pared to  his  former  conversations."  I 

Hull  wrote  that  he  Interrupted  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  that  In  any  event  "I  was  not  to 
be  considered;  for  many  monrths  my  wife  i  nd 
I  had  agreed  that  I  should  go  out  of  pul  lie 
service."  According  to  the  Hull  memo,  he 
President  "proceeded  to  speculate  on  ho^  he 
would  run  In  November,  with  the  conclua  on 
that  he  could  win  unless  the  war  should  i  op 
and  In  that  event  Wlllkle  might  defeat  1  Im 
and  that  he  would  not  care  except  for  he 
country's  sake." 

The  exhibit  contains  communication*  to 
or  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ool.  Bdward  Hot  se, 
William  Allen  White,  former  Secretary  of  |he 
Navy,  Joeephus  Daniels,  Ambassador  Wlllt| 
E.  Dodd  on  the  1934  Hitler  "blood  purf' 
In  Nazi  Oennany,  British  Prime  Minister 
Anthony  Eden,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  VJM. 
Molotov,  British  Ambassador  Lord  Loth  an 
on  the  exchange  of  American  destroyers  tor 
British  bases  before  United  States  entry  11  Lto 
World  War  H,  and  documents  relating  to  he 
organlzaitlon  of  the  United  Nations  In  1  (45 
in  San  Francisco  following  the  Dumbar  on 
Oaks  discussions  here,  the  lend-lease  p  ro- 
gram  and  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  « ith 
Latin  American  nations. 

TAX   LAW 

Hull's  maiden  speech  In  the  House  on  IJar. 
18, 1908,  epitomized  his  basic  philosophy  is  a 
"free  trader."  He  entitled  It  "Freer  Timde 
Among  Nations  Through  Reduction  1  In 
Tariffs."  In  view  of  1971  excursions  ^th 
floating  dollars  and  trade  restrictions,  ihe 
text  of  that  speech  makes  for  sometlmng 
more  than  musty  historical  reading,  desflte 
such  oratorical  flourishes  as  "The  trusts  bre 
entrenched  behind  the  walls  of  the  protective 
tariff  system.  The  flag  of  monopoly  has  jal- 
ways  floated  above  the  ramparts  of  protec- 
tion." I 

His  stand  on  that  Issue  and  his  ability  ^ud 
versatility  In  so  many  other  areas  attradfced 
the  attention  of  FJIJI.  more  than  60  yfars 
ago  and  of  President  Wilson  even  earlleriso 
did  his  achievements  and  comparative  po  )u- 
larlty  as  Democratic  national  chairman  d  jr 
ing  the  years  when  his  party's  political 
financial  fortunes  were  at  an  especially 
ebb. 

There  U,  (or  instaooe,  a  letter  from  Wll^n 
In  1923  after  he  left  the  White  Hotise, 
shows  considerable  personal  warmth  as  #ell 
as  brimming  measure  of  Idealism  on  the  n  »ed 
to  obtain  high  caliber  Democratic  candldt  tes 
for  public  office. 


ind 
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"We  must  tUl  our  seats  with  gentlemen 
and  men  of  honour  and  let  the  politicians  get 
used  to  good  company,"  Wilson  wrote  to  Na- 
tional Chairman  Hull.  "I  do  not  think  that 
these  considerations  can  be  too  earnestly  and 
too  imperatively  pressed  upon  our  party  men 
everywhere.  I  know  you  wlU  Indulge  me  In 
these  reflections." 

Characteristically  perhaps,  the  scholarly 
Wilson  underlined  In  Ink  the  word  "Impera- 
tively" and  used  the  spelling  "honour." 

Those  who  remember  having  met  Cordell 
Hull  can  safely  Indulge  In  a  reflection  on  his 
lOOth  birthday  anniversary  that  he  particu- 
larly treasured  that  Wilson  letter. 

Still  more  of  a  memorial  to  Hull  Is  the 
copy  of  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  acceptance 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  for  all  time: 
"Peace  has  beconte  as  essential  to  civilized 
existence  as  the  air  we  breathe  Is  to  life 
Itself." 


(From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Sept.  19.  19711 

COSOCX   HniX    PXACK    CXNTEK    PUUfNKD    HKKX 

(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.) 

Plans  will  soon  be  aiuiounoed  for  a  t4 
million  Cordell  Hull  Center  for  International 
Peace,  to  be  constructed  near  Vanderbllt 
University  for  use  by  all  sectors  of  the  Nash- 
ville community,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  plana  u  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  Oct.  2,  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Cordell  Hull,  famed 
secretary  of  state  who  devoted  his  life  to 
world  peace  and  who  Is  credited  with  father- 
ing the  United  Nations. 

The  project  Is  designed  to  make  NaahvlUe 
an  International  center  by  bringing  together 
the  fln&ncial,  business,  academic,  cultural 
and  i«llglous  communities  In  a  oocnmon  pur- 
pose, with  a  physical  facility  for  common 
Identification. 

The  center  concept  was  conceived  by  two 
Vanderbllt  professors,  Werner  Baer  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Thweatt,  and  two  officials  of  Com- 
merce Union  Bank's  international  banking 
department,  Jerre  Haakew.  director  of  the 
department,  and  John  Mousourakls,  head  of 
the  department's  Latin  Amerloan  and  Medi- 
terranean divlslcms. 

More  recently,  several  interested  Nash- 
vllllans,  such  as  Mrs.  John  T.  McCall  and 
Mrs.  Warren  Rlegle,  have  joined  In  efforts 
to  secure  oonununlty  support  needed  for  the 
foundings  of  such  a  venture,  Thewatt  said. 

The  group  envisions  a  facility  which  could 
provide: 

Space  for  International  trade  shows,  with 
rooms  where  foreign  manufaotiirers  could 
dl^lay  wares  for  businessmen  from  the  cen- 
tral South  and  other  regions. 

Space  for  private  groups  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  arrange  cultural  exhibits. 

Space  for  seminar  rooms  and  a  small 
auditorium  where  lecture  series  could  be 
presented  by  major  political  and  economic 
flguree. 

A  library  to  house  all  aspects  of  world 
trade.  Including  periodicals,  trade  journals, 
information  on  licensing,  sales,  joint  ven- 
tures, plant  locatlonB,  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts and  import-export  data. 

Office  space  for  a  customs  house  broker,  a 
freight  forwarding  agent  and  perhaps  a  for- 
eign exchange  branch  bank. 

Facilities  for  a  resident  international  law 
firm. 

Lounges  and  possibly  a  small  International 
restaurant  catering  both  to  students  and  to 
visitors. 

Facilities  for  foreign  language  instruction. 
Including  English  for  foreign  students  and 
foreign  languages  for  Nashville  residents. 

Office  space  for  a  physician  to  serve  foreign 
students  and  their  families. 

AdmlnlstratlTe  headquarters  for  Ocrdell 
Hull  sch(danhlps  In  International  affkln.  The 
Idea  being  to  provide  schcriarshlpe  and  Oordell 
Hull  research  professorships  with  money  from 


endowments,  as  well  as  space  for  other  ata- 

dents  doing  reeearch  In  international  aflUn. 

Headquarters   for   a   new   publication  on 

world  problems  which  would  be  competitive 
with  the  Journal  "Foreign  Affairs."  wMoh 
usually  represents  the  views  of  the  "laaterB 
establishment"  on  International  relations. 

The  housing  of  several  International  grad- 
uate programs  presently  sponsored  by  Nuh« 
vllle  universities. 

Space  for  guest  rooms  for  visiting  pntm- 
sors,  businessmen  and  government  offldala. 

"It  Is  o\xr  belief  that  this  plan  for  an 
International  Peace  Center  In  Nashville  Is 
both  feasible  and  desirable."  Baer  said.  "With 
the  cooperation  of  interested  commtinlty  and 
university  groups  it  can  become  a  reality. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  be  In  keeping 
with  the  dynamic  growth -oriented  emphasis 
of  Nashville's  civic  leadership." 

"The  business  community  needs  to  under- 
stand what  the  academic  community  has  to 
offer  and  vice-versa,"  Haskew  said.  "Tbare 
are  more  than  1.000  foreign  students  la 
Nashville,  ready  to  exchange  Ideas  on  culturw 
and  religions." 

The  originators  of  the  idea  hope  to  flnsnee 
the  venture  with  grants  from  national  fovm- 
datlons  and  corporations,  then  depend  on  a 
"broad  base  of  the  local  regional  busln— 
community"  for  continued  support. 

The  concept  had  been  endorsed  by  the  In- 
ternational Affairs  Committee  of  the  Nash- 
ville Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
numerous  business  leaders  and  prominent 
citizens,  Haskew  said. 

"Economically  speaking,  the  Idea  Is  partlo- 
ularly  appealing  when  you  realize  that  more 
than  $600  million  worth  of  goods  was  shipped 
out  of  Tennessee  last  year."  Haskew  said. 
•That  is  up  from  about  $470  million  five 
years  ago.  A  like  amount  probably  Is  Import- 
ed each  year,  and  both  exports  and  Imports 
create  jobs. 

"Most  of  Nashville's  major  industries  en- 
gage In  International  trade  and  the  three 
major  banks  are  extending  credit  to  flnance 
International  trade." 

Nashville's  churches  have  commitments  all 
over  the  world,  Thweatt  said,  and  Nashville's 
universities  have  numerous  programs  operat- 
ing In  such  countries  as  France,  Oermany, 
Spain,  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  Paraguay. 

"There  Is  a  tremendoxis  amount  of  Inter- 
national activity  In  Nashville,"  Baer  said, 
"but  there  Is  nothing  In  Nashville  to  bring 
them  together.  No  other  city  or  university 
center  In  the  region  provides  anything  like  It, 
either,  and  Nashville  can  do  It  first." 

"The  feeling  of  the  group  was  that  It  was 
only  fitting  to  name  the  center  after  Cordell 
Hull,  a  Tennessee  native  who  devoted  his 
lifelong  energies  to  promoting  international 
trade  and  understanding  for  world  peace." 
Thweatt  said,  adding: 

"We  were  delighted  when  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Hull  Ethrldge,  Hull's  niece  who  cared  for  him 
diu'lng  the  final  years  of  his  life,  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  this  idea  when  we  recently 
visited  with  her  In  Cellna. 

"We  would  like  for  the  center  to  refiect  the 
international  spirit  which  Oordell  Hull  tried 
to  promote  throughout  his  lifetime.  With 
sufficient  financial  support  Nashville  has  the 
other  necessary  resources  to  bring  this  goal 
to  reality." 

PROPOSED  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PENAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pooxll)  is  recofimized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
events  at  Attica  Prison  earlier  this 
nionth  dramatically  illustrate  that  our 
so-called  corrections  system  is  In  urgent 
need  of  reform.  Today  I  am  Introducing 
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for  appropriate  reference  a  reaolutloQ  to  . 
create  a  House  Select  Committee  on  Pe- 
nal Reform  that  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  a  complete  Investigation  of  cur- 
i«nt  condltlona  at  Federal.  State,  and 
local  penal  institutions. 

The  camaee  at  Attics  higblitrhts  the 
fftct  that  we  build  and  condone  a  system 
of  despair  and  degradation  in  the  name 
of  "correction"  and  "rehabilitation."  As 
horrifying  as  was  the  death  of  42  civil- 
ians and  inmates  at  Attica,  it  is  more 
alarming  to  realize  that  Attica  will  hap- 
pen again — perhaps  at  another  place  and 
another  time — but  it  will  happen  again. 
It  will  happen  again  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  face  the  fact  that  a  major 
overhaul  of  our  prison  system  is  the  only 
way  to  overcome  its  failure. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  for  most  offend- 
ers the  term  "correctional  facility"  is  a 
gruesome  euphemism.  Prisons  in  the 
United  States  are  usually  little  more  than 
universities  of  crime,  "graduating"  grow- 
ing legions  of  bitter  and  hateful  indi- 
riduals  who  have  spent  their  time  in 
Jail  polishing  and  refining  their  criminal 
techniques  and  who  emerge  from  behind 
the  concrete  walls  more  motivated  to 
commit  crime  than  they  were  when  they 
entered. 

Two- thirds  of  the  200,000  inmates  cur- 
rently incarcerated  in  our  Federal  and 
State  prisons  are  "alumni"  of  other  in- 
stitutions. Most  startling,  80  percent  of 
all  felonies  are  committed  by  repeaters, 
those  who  have  had  prior  contact  with 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI's  most  recent  Uniform 
Crime  R«x>rts,  nearly  70  percent  of  all 
crimes  committed  in  this  country  last 
year  were  committed  by  people  with  pre- 
vious convictions.  Moreover,  of  the  100,- 
000  persons  released  from  confinement 
each  year  and  returned  to  society,  75 
percent  again  commit  serious  crimes  and 
return  to  confinement. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  extraor- 
dinarily high  rate  of  recidivism— repeti- 
tion of  crime  by  individuals — is  that  pen- 
itentiaries in  the  United  States  are  usu- 
ally little  more  than  warehouses  of  hu- 
man degradation,  stripping  prisoners  of 
their  dignity,  providing  few  useful  skills 
that  will  enable  convicts  to  find  gainful 
employment  in  the  outside  world  and  of- 
fering woefully  Inadequate  psychiatric 
and  educational  programs  and  facilities. 

Richard  W.  Velde,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  recently  gave  a  chilling  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  prison  system : 

Jails  are  festering  sores  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  There  are  no  model  jails  any- 
where; we  know,  we  tried  to  find  them.  Al- 
most nowhere  are  there  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams operated  In  conjunction  with  jails  .  .  . 
The  result  Is  what  you  would  expect,  only 
worse.  Jails  are,  without  question,  brutal,  fil- 
thy cesspools  of  crime — ^Institutions  which 
serve  to  brutalize  and  embitter  men,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  returning  to  a  useful  role 
In  society. 

Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger,  a  prominent  psy- 
chiatrist, stated  in  his  book,  "The  Crime 
of  Punishment": 

I  suspect  that  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
•11  the  jailed  criminals  do  not  equal  In  total 
■oclal  damage  that  of  the  crimes  committed 
■gainst  them. 


It  would  be  dUDcult  to  devlae  a  better 
method  of  draining  the  last  6iof>  of  hu- 
manity from  an  individual  than  oonflne- 
ment  in  most  prisons  as  they  exist  to- 
day. Many  prisons  have  large  dormitory 
rooms  with  100  beds  or  more  where 
guards  do  not  ventvu-e  at  night.  Beatings, 
deaths,  and  suicides  are  frequent  In  the 
dormitories.  Rape,  robbery,  and  homo- 
sexuality are  rampant,  as  marauding 
gangs  and  Individuals  pillage  the  dormi- 
tories and  terrorize  their  fellow  inmates. 

Many  prisoners  would  deeply  under- 
stand the  vivid  description  of  penal  life 
provided  by  the  Russian  novelist  Dosto- 
evsky,  whose  book  "The  House  of  the 
Dead,"  describes  his  devastating  ordeal 
while  imprisoned  in  Siberia. 

If  he  died  and  awoke  in  hell,  Dostoev- 
sky  reasoned,  he  would  expect  it  to  be  no 
worse  than  life  in  prison.  On  his  last 
night  in  jail,  walking  beside  the  fence 
that  that  had  confined  him  for  4  years, 
Dostoevsky  concluded  that  on  the  whole 
the  men  there  were  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  people  generally.  Among  them 
were  exceptionally  strong  and  gifted  peo- 
ple. The  waste  of  their  lives  was  an  in- 
tolerable cruelty.  From  his  experience  in 
prison  he  defined  man  as  "a  creature  that 
can  become  accustomed  to  anything." 

We  in  America  spend  more  than  (1  bil- 
lion a  year  maintaining  our  archaic 
prison  system.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all 
expenditures  In  the  entire  field  of  correc- 
tions in  the  United  States  goes  for  cus- 
tody— iron  bars,  stone  walls  and  guards — 
while  only  5  percent  goes  for  hope — 
health  services,  education,  and  develop- 
ing employment  skills. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  re- 
cidivism, the  American  taxpayer  Is 
grossly  shortchanged  in  the  investment 
of  his  tax  dollar  aimed  at  achieving  crim- 
inal rehabilitation.  In  fact.  If  a  private 
business  had  as  poor  a  percentage  of  suc- 
cess and  as  high  a  level  of  cost  as  does 
our  prison  system,  It  would  have  difficulty 
surviving  its  first  shareholders'  meeting. 

The  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  it  takes  $11,000 
a  year  to  keep  a  married  man  in  prison. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  Inmate's  loss 
of  esjnlngs,  the  cost  of  keeping  him  in 
prison — $10.24  a  day  in  Federal  prisons 
and  $5.24  a  day  In  State  prisons — the  cost 
to  Vue  taxpayer  if  his  family  has  to  go 
on  relief  and  the  loss  of  taxes  he  would 
pay. 

Medical  and  dental  facilities  are  sadly 
lacking  in  prisons.  The  result  is  that 
many  prisoners  lose  their  sense  of  dig- 
nity by  being  forced  to  live  with  debill- 
taUng  physical  problems.  For  example, 
many  prisoners  are  badly  in  need  of 
dental  work,  but  few  receive  adequate 
attention  In  prison.  Personalities  are 
shaped  by  such  factors  as  the  loss  of 
teeth.  The  lack  of  the  most  fundamental 
medical  services  Is  a  significant  part  of 
the  dehumanizing  daily  existence  of  pris- 
on life  that  results  In  brutallzation. 

Our  prison  system  also  suffers  from 
a  staggering  need  for  increased  psy- 
chiatric and  educational  personnel. 
There  are  only  50  full-time  psychlatrlBts 
for  all  American  prtBons,  15  of  them  In 
Federal  institutions  which  hold  only  4 
percent  of  all  prisoners.  In  adult  pcoial 
institutions,  there  is  wily  one  teacher 


available  for  every  150  inmates,  although 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  Inmatew  of 
Federal  Institutions  function  at  a  12th- 
grade  levti,  and  one  psychologist  foi 
every  1,200  prisQirers. 

The  acute  lack  of  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological personnel  is  parttcularly  de- 
plorable as  studies  have  shown  that  most 
prisoners  sviBeT  from  mental  disturb- 
ances at  the  time  they  committed  their 
crime. 

Many  ex-convicts  revert  to  a  life  of 
crime  because  they  have  not  received 
Job  training  that  would  assist  them  In 
obtaining  employment  in  the  outside 
world.  License  plate  and  mop  bucket 
manufacturing  are  two  examples  of  pris- 
on vocations  that  bear  little  relation  to 
potential  Jobs  in  private  industry. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Inmates  of 
Federal  penal  institutions  lack  any 
marketable  skill  when  they  leave  prison. 

Although  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  condition  of  our  Federal 
and  State  prisons,  a  recent  census  of 
4,037  local  and  coimty  jails,  conducted  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, revealed  many  problems  that 
plague  these  institutions.  Eighty-six  per- 
cent of  the  coimty  institutions  or  Jails  lo- 
cated in  cities  of  25,000  or  greater  popu- 
lation had  no  facilities  whatsoever  for 
exercise  or  recreation.  Eighty  percent 
lacked  educational  programs,  while  26 
I>ercait  were  without  visiting  facilities. 
About  50  percent  had  no  medical  serv- 
ices. About  1.5  percent  lacked  toilets.  In 
addition,  19,000  of  the  98,000  cells  in 
those  Jails  were  between  51  and  100 
years  old,  and  5,416  of  the  cells  were 
more  than  a  century  old. 

The  same  survey  also  revealed  that  52 
percent  of  all  inmates  in  city  and  county 
Jails  were  held  for  reasons  other  than 
conviction  of  a  crime.  Almost  sill  the  in- 
mates in  this  category  were  awaiting 
trial,  many  of  them  unable  to  raise  the 
ball  necessary  for  their  release.  Hie  re- 
sult Ls  that  prisoners  who  have  not  come 
to  trial  must  sit  idly,  waiting  months  on 
end  with  no  constructive  activity  avail- 
able to  them.  Diulng  this  purgatorial 
period  of  enforced  Idleness,  they  mingle 
with  convicted  criminals,  often  assimilat- 
ing their  views  and  lifestyles. 

We  have  drawn  an  iron  curtain  in  our 
minds,  shutting  out  from  our  awareness 
the  daily  tragedy  of  life  in  America's 
prisons.  Except  when  there  are  prison 
riots  such  as  occurred  at  Attica,  Jail 
breaks  or  scandals,  little  thought,  atten- 
tion or  concern  is  given  to  our  correc- 
tional InstituUoiis  and  their  inmates.  It 
is  time  to  recognize  that  repression  Is  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  rehabilitation. 
It  is  time  the  American  people  realized 
that  punishment  alone  does  not  bring 
correction.  We  must  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, In  the  words  of  the  President's  Vio- 
lence Commission,  "does  not  deter,  does 
not  detect,  does  not  convict,  does  not  cor- 
rect." 

It  is  not  for  humanitarian  reasons 
alone  that  we  must  reform  otir  oorrec- 
tions  system.  It  is  for  our  own  safety.  We 
have  never  faced  up  to  the  facts  that 
most  convicts  wUl  some  day  be  released 
from  the  hellholes  we  call  correctional  In- 
stitutions. They  owne  out,  as  we  have 
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seen,  more  bitter,  more  dlsturbedj  more 
antisocial,  and  more  skilled  in  crlm^  than 
when  they  went  in.  i 

Accordingly,  if  we  are  to  break  fie  vi- 
cious circle  of  recidivism,  we  will 
revolutionize  our  corrections  pre 

Twenty -five  hundred  years  ago,  i 
dent  Chinese  Philosopher  Coi 
wrote: 
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A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  mus' 
with  a  single  step 

An  Important  Initial  step  towa: 
proving  our  detention  centers  wol 
the  creation  of  a  House  Select  C 
on  Pmal  Reform.  It  is  my  eames 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  glvl 
attention  to  this  vitally  needed 
ana  will  join  with  me  in  calling 
establishment 
mittee. 


begin 


of  such   a  Select !  Com- 


JOINT   COMMITTEE    ON 
SECURITY 


NAT]  DNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlo  us  or 


der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 


is  reco  :nized 


from 


we  in 


Indiana   (Mr.  Hamilton) 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
Congress  worry  too  much  about  tlje  role 
of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs,  aitd  not 
enough  about  its  competence.  Whem  that 
competence  is  achieved,  the  preseilt  im- 
balance between  the  executive  andilegls- 
lative  branches  will  be  improved,  |f  not 
corrected.  ; 

One  important  way  the  competaice  of 
the  Congress  In  foreign  affairs  (fm  be 
Improved  is  through  the  creatlod  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Seciilty. 

I  have  introduced  legislatlonj  H.R. 
10899.  to  create  such  a  commltt«.  The 
same  legislation  has  been  introdised  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Humphrii  . 

This  joint  committee  would  fuictlon 
in  the  national  security  field  in  a  man- 
ner comparable  to  the  operation  3f  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  the  ield  of 
economics.  Just  as  the  Joint  Eciiomlc 
Committee  examines  the  annual  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President,  thi  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security]  could 
study  and  analyze  the  annual  nreign 
policy  messages  of  the  President  aid  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committ 
become  a  respected  forum  for  exa: 
economic  issues,  and  its  reco 
tions  have  a  substantial  impact 
development   of    economic    polii 
Joint  committee  I  propose  could  hi 
same  impact  on  our  national  sicurity 
policy 

Just  as  the  Joint  Economic  Co: 
unifies  the  otherwise  fragmen 
of  Congress  on  economic  policy,  t 


ttee 
voice 
Joint 


Committee  on  National  Security  ]  would 
channel  congressional  opinion 
eign  policy.  It  has  been  estima' 
more  than  half  of  the  38  standim 
mittees  on  Congress  are  Involved 
aspect  of  our  foreign  policy.  As  a 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  w. 
Congress  thinks  about  a  partlcula 
national  issue.  This  Joint  commit 
offer  a  centralized  voice. 

Its    main    responsibilities    wo 
these: 


First,  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  aU  Issues  concerning  national 
seciirity. 

Second,  to  review,  study  and  evaluate 
the  Pentagon  Papers  and  other  docu- 
ments covering  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Third,  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  Oovemment  practices  of  clas- 
sification and  declassification  of  docu- 
ments. 

Fourth,  to  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  operations  of  the  agencies 
Intimately  involved  with  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, including  the  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State. 

The  committee's  membership  of  25 
would  include  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  Houses,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Foreign  Relations  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EInergy,  plus 
three  members  of  each  House,  two  from 
the  majority  party  and  one  from  the  mi- 
nority, chosen  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
I*resident  of  the  Senate. 

There  will  be  unavoidable  problems  in 
working  out  the  relationships  between 
such  a  new  committee  and  the  standing 
committees,  but  unless  the  Congress  can 
overcome  its  own  inadequacies  and  up- 
grade its  mechanisms  for  handling  na- 
tional security  issues,  all  hope  fades  of 
dealing  with  the  executive  branch  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  joint  committee,  by  addressing  it- 
self to  the  broad  Issues  that  overlap  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  separate  committees, 
would  assist  Congress  in  its  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process.  It 
would  provide  a  source  of  information 
independent  of  the  executive  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  House  and 
Senate  are  to  fulfill  their  constitutional 
responsibility  of  acting  as  a  "check  and 
balance"  to  the  President.  Without  a 
competence  of  its  own,  the  Congress  can- 
not make  discriminating  judgments  be- 
tween alternative  programs  and  propos- 
als. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
Insist  upon  its  prerogatives  if  it  is  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  its  responsibili- 
ties. A  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity will  help  it  to  cope.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  expertise  that  is  needed  if  Con- 
gress is  to  act  more  as  a  partner  and  less 
as  an  adversary  in  the  development  of 
national  security  policy.  It  can  offer  a 
mechanism  to  assure  adequate  consul- 
tation, rather  than  frequent  confronta- 
tion, between  the  President  and  the  leg- 
islature in  the  formulation  of  this  policy. 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MOVE- 
MENTS MEMORIALIZED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevlou.s  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser >  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  secretsuy  of 
the  Third  Marina  Islands  District  Legis- 


lature a  copy  of  that  body's  resolution 
No.  21-1971. 

This  resolution,  expressing  "sincera 
gratitude  and  appreciation"  for  otir  For« 
eign  Affairs  Subcommittee's  work  on  the 
Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971.  mentiong 
me  by  name  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sab- 
committee  on  International  Organise 
tions  and  Movements.  But  it  also  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  the  role  played 
by  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  this  expression  of  gratitude. 

In  addition,  the  House  as  a  wbolt 
should  be  commended  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  this  long-delayed  matter  wm 
acted  upon  In  the  92d  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RiaoLunoN  No.  31-1971  or  thi  Tmikd  Mai- 

lANA  Islands  Disteict  LccisLATtntE.  Sixth 

RzGTTtAB  Session 

A  resolution  relative  to  expressing  slneert 
latitude  and  appreciation  to  HoncM^bl* 
DoQ&ld  M.  Prafier  and  members  of  the  Houm 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organlza. 
tions  and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  favorable  support 
of  the  "Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971" 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  speedy  action  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Intematlonat 
Organizational  and  Movements  of  the  Houa* 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  "Micro* 
neslan  Claims  Act  of  1971"  passed  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  record  time; 
and 

Where«is,  the  signing  of  Public  Law  93-49 
by  Preeldent  Nixon  on  July  11.  1971.  will  at 
long  last  set  into  motion  the  machinery  to 
begin  resolving  a  problem  that  has  existed 
for  too  long;  and 

Whereas,  a  great  deal  of  work  by  many 
people  htL8  gone  Into  the  introduction  and 
passage  of  the  "Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  at 
1971".  and  we  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  ttat 
Mariana  Lslands  District,  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  tht 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
International  Orgaxilzatlons  and  Movemeoti 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  very  valuable  assistance  and  speedy  ae- 
tlon; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  3rd. 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  that  Its 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  be  and  il 
hereby  expressed  to  Honorable  Don*ld  M. 
Fraser  and  members  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Foreign  Affaln 
Oommlttee  for  their  favorable  support  of  UM 
"Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971". 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Secretary  at- 
test the  adoption  hereof  and  thereafter 
transmit  copies  of  the  same  to  the  membcn 
of  the  House  Suboommlttee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movementu  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Passed  by  the  3rd.  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature,  August  18,  1971. 

Vicente    N.    Santos. 

President. 
Daniei.  T.  Muna. 

Legislative  Secretary. 
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TRYING  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  SECRE- 
TARY MORTONS  FLIP-FLOPPINO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  keeping  up 
with  fast  breaking  events  and  keeping 


our  public  statements  timely  and  rele- 
vant. That  is  never  an  easy  task. 

We  are  also  aware  that  public  officials, 
including  Congressmen,  occasionally 
change  their  positions  on  Issues.  This  is 
certainly  a  public  official's  privilege  and, 
probably,  there  ought  to  be  more  in- 
stances of  such  changes. 

Just  yesterday,  however,  my  staff  and 
I  were  victims  of  a  switch  of  opinion  by 
a  public  official,  which  to  us  was  exas- 
perating and  went  well  beyond  the 
bounds  of  openmindedness  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its 
officials. 

On  Monday  morning,  an  article  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  with  the  headline:  "Alaska 
Oil  May  Flow  Via  Canada."  That  article 
quoted  an  interview  with  Secretary  of 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  Issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  According  to  the  AP 
story,  the  Secretary  had  "hinted  strong- 
ly yesterday — Sunday — that  all  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  may  ultimately  go 
to  market  through  Canada."  The  article 
also  said  that  Morton  "implied  that  it 
may  be  months  before  the  decision"  on 
whether  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline 
would  be  built,  is  made. 

Since  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
Alaska  oil  issue,  immediately  after  see- 
ing the  AP  report  in  the  Post,  I  prepared 
a  statement  praising  Mr.  Morton  for  his 
latest  statements,  which  appeared  to 
represent  a  significant  shift  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  position  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline. 

In  that  statement.  I  said  that  the  Sec- 
retary's most  recent  statements  "could 
have  required  considerable  courage."  I 
also  said  that  Mr.  Morton's  statements 
could  either  be  viewed  as  a  very  sig- 
nificant switch  in  Interior's  approach  to 
studying  the  Canadian  alternative — 

Or  It  could  also  be  viewed  as  the  latest  In 
a  series  of  flip-flops  Secretary  Morton  has 
gone  through  on  whether  the  Interior  De- 
partment will  Independently  and  thoroughly 
study  a  Canadian  pipeline  alternative.  At 
the  very  least,  the  latest  flip  Is  on  the  right 
side,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary's 
comments  mean  a  lot  more  than  that — 

I  said  in  my  undelivered  statement. 

Unfortunately,  before  I  could  praise 
Mr.  Morton  for  his  latest  flip,  he  had  al- 
ready flopped  again.  That  afternoon,  an- 
other AP  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  tmder  the  headline: 
"Changes  Clear  Way  for  Alaska  Pipe- 
line," stated  in  its  lead  that — 

"The  Interior  Department  may  be  able 
to  make  a  favorable  environmental  report 
on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  because  of 
changes  agreed  to  by  the  proposed  builders," 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  said. 

My  news  release  praising  Mr.  Morton 
for  his  origlnad  statements  as  reported 
in  the  Post  that  morning,  was  in  the 
process  of  being  stapled  by  my  staff  for 
distribution.  It  had  to  be  stopped,  of 
course. 

In  following  the  Alaska  pipeline  issue 
since  last  January,  I  thought  I  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  Mr.  Morton's  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  statements,  of 
which  there  have  been  several.  Nonethe- 
less. I  wfis  still  unprepcu«d  for  this  latest 
and  most  glaring  inconsistency  in  a  long 


line  of  glaring,  inconsistent  statements. 
Indeed,  Secretary  Morton's  complete  re- 
versal in  such  a  short  spcm  of  time  was 
a  remarkaUe  achievement,  even  for  him. 
To  use  an  analogy  that  should  be  un- 
derstandable to  all  members  of  this  Ad- 
ministration: Mr.  Morton  managed  to 
lose  6  yards  on  a  play  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  falling  forward  for  a  first 
down.  I  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Morton's 
time  record  in  overruling  himself  had  no 
relation  to  the  fact  that  both  he  and  the 
President  were  in  Alaska  at  the  time  the 
original  AP  story  was  published. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Morton  has  flipped  or  flopped  on  the 
question  of  whether  and  how  a  Canadian 
pipeline  alternative  would  be  studied. 
Back  in  May.  the  Interior  Secretary  first 
said  that  Interior  would  imdertake  a 
comprehensive  and  independent  study  of 
the  Canadian  alternative.  But,  later  he 
said  that  this  would  not  be  done.  In- 
stead, he  said  that  he  would  ask  the  oil 
companies  to  talk  with  the  Canadian 
government. 

Once  again,  it  appears  clear  that 
whatever  studies  are  being  done  on  the 
Canadian  pipeline,  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  approval  of  the  Alaska 
route  has  essentially  been  made,  which 
is  what  virtually  everyone — both  the  oil 
companies  and  the  Alaska  pipeline's  op- 
ponents— has  believed  all  along. 

The  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  decision 
an  whether  to  construct  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  had  not  been  made  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  was  quashed 
by  Mr.  Morton's  reversal  of  himself — 
even  before  we  could  acknowledge  that 
glimmer.  Ever  optimistic  though,  I  have 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Morton 
asking  him  to  clarify  his  contradictory 
statements  and  to  further  detail  how  In- 
terior intends  to  study  the  Canadian 
pipeline  alternative.  I  send  this  letter  to 
the  Secretary  with  some  trepidation, 
however,  because  I  fear  that  his  response, 
rather  than  clarifying  things,  will  cxnly 
serve  to  confuse  them  even  more.  Poli- 
tics, however.  Is  a  risky  ousiness. 

The  letter  to  Secretajy  Morton  fol- 
lows: 

Septembee  27.  1971. 
Mr.  RoGEss  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Interior  Department,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Secrktakt:  I  was  greatly  con- 
fused by  the  apparent  Inconsistencies  In  the 
September  37  articles  "Alaska  OU  May  Flow 
Via  Canada"  In  the  Washington  Post  and 
'Changes  Clear  Way  for  Alaska  Pipeline"  In 
the  Washington  Star.  Some  clarification  on 
your  part,  especially  concerning  the  study  of 
a  Canadian  pipeline  alternative  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  quite  helpful. 

First,  do  you  plan  to  wait  for  research  to 
be  completed  on  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line before  any  decision  Is  made  on  the  Alaska 
plpeUne?  As  I  understand  It,  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  PlpeUne  Limited  expects  to  have  com- 
pleted iU  research  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Will  the  Interior  Department  evaliiate  the 
results  of  Its  research  and.  If  so,  bow  will 
that  evaluation  be  done?  Will  the  Interior 
Department  independently  evaluate  the  eco- 
logical aspecte  of  the  Canadian  pipeline  or 
will  It  rely  primarily  or  wholly  on  the  studies 
of  the  Mackenzie  VaUey  Company  and  the 
recent  Aroo  compariaon  of  the  Canadian  and 
Alaskan  pipelines? 

Second,  how  do  you  plan  to  have  the  eco- 
nomics of   the   Canadian   plpeUne   studied? 


Will  an  independent  study  be  done?  Specif- 
ically, how  will  the  economics  of  the  Cana- 
dian pipeline  In  relation  to  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line be  studied  and  evaluated? 

Third,  will  the  Interior  Department,  the 
State  Department,  or  both  together,  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment concerning  tlie  constriKtlon  and  opera* 
tlon  of  a  Canadian  pipeline?  If  so,  ^proxi- 
mately when  do  you  expect  these  negotiations 
to  take  place? 

I  do  not.  of  course,  expect  completely  de- 
finitive answers  to  these  questions  at  this 
time.  However,  I  feel  that  eome  further  de- 
tails on  how  the  Interior  Department  Intends 
to  proceed  In  the  studying  of  a  Canadian 
pipeline  alternative  would  help  greatly  to 
clarify  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  the 
Administration's  approach  to  the  whole 
Alaska  oil  Issue. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 
I  look  forward  to  bearing  from  you  In  the 
near  future.  i 

Sincerely.        I 

Lis  ASPIN, 
Member  of  Congresa. 


THE  ADMINISTRATTON'S  MINORITY 
BANK  DEPOSIT  PROGRAM  IS"  A 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rstrss)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October 
2 — a  year  ago — the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Commerce  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  announced 
a  1-year  program  to  increase  deposits  in 
minority-owned  banks  by  the  very  mod- 
est amount  of  )100  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  was  to  raise  $35 
million  in  deposits  from  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Department  of  Commerce  was 
to  be  responsible  for  an  increase  of  $65 
million  in  deposits  from  private  sector 
groups  such  as  labor  unions,  foundations, 
and  corporations. 

October  1  is  approaching.  Yet  in  terms 
of  actual  deposits,  the  minority  bank 
deposit  program  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  way  toward  its  goal  of  $100 
million  for  the  Nation's  36  minority- 
owned  banks.  This  short-fall  in  perform- 
ance is  disappointing.  It  is  particularly 
disappointing  on  the  part  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  is  only  some  $22  million  to- 
ward its  quota  of  $35  million. 

If  the  administration — from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down — had  really  gotten  behind 
this  program,  the  goal  of  $100  million 
could  have  been  reached  in  less  than  a 
year.  Instead,  the  program  was  allowed 
to  drift  for  many  months.  As  a  result, 
only  $5  to  $7  million  in  Government  de- 
posits and  $20  to  $25  million  from  the 
private  sector  had  been  realized  by  mid- 
summer this  year,  according  to  estimates 
of  Dr.  Edward  Irons  who  imtil  recently 
was  executive  director  of  the  National 
Bankers  Association. 

Belatedly,  and  under  public  prodding 
by  minority  bank  officials,  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  trying  to  make  up  for 
months  of  inaction.  The  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  EInterprlses — OMBE — in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  currently  esti- 
mates the  increase  in  deposits  under  the 
program  at  some  $53  mlllian.  By  Octo- 
ber 10,  OMBE  hopes  to  report  $100  mil- 
lion in  commitments.  However,  it  esti- 
mates only  $56  mlllon  in  actual  deposits 
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by  that  date.  Utader  the  most  optlmlnic 
asaumptiotu,  the  Treasury  will  stlU  ae 
some  $10  minion  short  of  Its  $39  mllll  in 
deposit  quota. 

I  would  be  Inclined  to  say  "better  U  be 
than  never"  If  the  admlnlstratloa,  ai  id 
particularly  the  Treasury,  actlns  Tigo  r- 
ously  on  other  fronts  to  aid  mlnori  7 
banks  and  otherwise  to  encourage  so- 
cially useful  bank  lending.  ' 

But  here  also,  the  record  Is  dlsappoL 
ing.  The  Treasury,  for  example,  despij 
prodding  by  15  Democratic  members 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Cc 
mittee.  stubbornly  refuses  to  consld 
managing  its  $5  to  $10  blllloci  in 
and  loan  balances  so  that  commerc| 
banks  benefiting  from  these  Interest- fr 
balsuices  will  be  induced  to  increase  th^ 
lending  in  support  of  minority  businei 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  s^- 
dent   loans,   and   other   publlc-inter^t 
enterprises. 

The  administration's  minority  be 
deposit  program  has  been  a  timid  st 
in  the  right  direction.  Pull  perf  or 
on  the  promises  of  this  program  Is  ov4 
due.  Even  more  overdue  \s  Tres 
leadership  to  marshal  the  resoiirces  bf 
the  private  banking  community  on  t|ie 
scale  required  to  bring  resd  relief  to  tie 
capital-starved  social  programs  a$d 
impoverished  areas  of  this  country. 


FREE  CHINA'S  OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  ordter 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penm- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  ' 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker,    curre^it 
developments  in  the  United  Nations  > 
cemlng  the  so-called  China  Issue  are 
ing  watched  very  closely  by  our  clti 
and  oCBcials  alike.  By  all  poll  indicatol 
our  citizenry  fully  supports  offlcial  pollf 
in  retaining  the  fine  representation 
the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  N^ 
tlons.  On  record,  the  Republic  of 
has  observed  its  obligations  in  the  U.1 
scrupulously  and  with  exemplary  dedicd 
tion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  thl 
Her  own  achievements  in  economic  proj 
ress.    land    reform,    and    economic    aii 
especially  to  numerous  African  states,  a| 
the  envy  of  many  a  government  In 
free  world,  not  to  speak  of  most  In 
Red  Empire. 

A  most  Interesting  and  striking  ar 
cle  on  this  issue  has  been  written  by 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Unlve 
sity  and  also  president  of  the 
Congress   Committee   of    America 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  N4 
tlons  Committee.  Titled  "Free  Chins 
Opportunity,"  the  article  appears  in 
autumn  issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarter^ 
a  world-renowned  periodical  on : 
affairs  which  is  frequently  referred  to 
institutes  both  in  the  free  world 
the  Red  empire. 

The  article  appears  at  a  most 
tune  moment  In  showing  the  legal  boaJB 
for  the  Republic  of  China's  retention  1 1 
the  U  Jf .  It  also  stre«es  the  absurdity  <  f 
paralleling  the  China  lame  with  the  Bye  - 
orusekm  and  Ukrainian  representatlo  1 
in  the  XSH..  albeit  it  of  puppet  characte  '. 


At  this  moment  I  strongly  recommend 
the  article  to  the  studied  reading  of  our 
Members  and  our  interested  citiaens: 
Fkxi  CHorA'a  Orporrmrmr 
(By  L«T  X.  Dobriansky) 

President  Nlzon'a  plan  to  visit  Red  China 
bad  long  been  in  the  making.  Wben  tbe 
Pelplng  trip  at  Dr.  Henry  Klaalnger,  the 
Preeident'a  advisor  on  natlonai  aecurlty  mat- 
ten,  was  revealed,  It  waa  undoubtedly  a 
newa  q>ectacular.  But  for  tboae  who  bave 
tbese  p*at  ten  years  followed  the  thinking, 
preostirea  and  Ut«rary  output  dealing  with 
a  "Two  China"  pcdlcy,  aome  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  here,  the  news  clo\it  of  the  Kla- 
alnger expedition  scaroMy  carried  any  ele- 
ment of  baelc  surprlae.  It  waa  only  the  tJintng 
and  secretlre  elrcumstancea  ttiat  produced 
the  auperflclal  aurprlae. 

Looked  at  from  one  angle,  the  move  after 
all  la  In  conformity  with  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlon'a  oft-repeated  theme  of  "negotiation, 
not  oonfront&tlon."  It  has  almost  Khrusb- 
chevlan  overtones  of  "pe««»  and  friendship," 
which  the  then  Vice  Preeldent  Nixon  was 
endleasly  exposed  to  over  ten  years  ago.  Tb* 
style  la  alao  of  like  character.  Yet,  stUl  from 
another  angle  and  In  a  more  fundamental 
sense,  this  gesture  repreeenta  a  confrontation 
of  negotlatloc,  which  in  this  make-believe 
period  of  confetti  dlplocnacy  is  nothing  more 
than  the  diplomatic  dimension  of  the  Cold 
War  aa  practiced  by  the  Rusalan  totalltarlana 
and  the  Red  CThlneee,  and  aocepited  in  chal- 
len^  by  us.  Aa  Hungarian  and  other  "satel- 
lite" sourtsea  put  It,  the  clout  of  the  revealed 
Presidential  visit  elevated  the  at«ge  from 
"ping-pong  diplomacy"  to  "baseball  diplo- 
macy." The  next  higher  stage  will  be  one  of 
"football  diplomacy,"  calling  for  intricate, 
calculated  plays  on  both  sldea. 

The  Immediate  effects  of  the  White  House 
announcement  regarding  the  Pelplng  trip 
were  mixed,  both  here  and  abroad.  In  the 
course  of  my  trip  In  Asia  In  mid-summer  It 
waa  patently  evident  that  doubt,  uncertain- 
ty and  even  chagrin  marked  the  reactions 
of  both  offlcial  and  unofficial  Free  Asia,  vary- 
ing in  degree  from  capital  to  capital,  country 
to  country.  From  Seoul  down  to  Manila  the 
prime  complaint  was  the  lack  of  prior  consul- 
tation on  the  matter  with  Amerlca'a  Free 
Asian  allies.  On  Taiwan,  of  course,  a  quiet 
bitterness  was  sensed  and  If  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  hadn't  exercised  a 
restraining  hand,  several  outbursta  of  anti- 
Americanism  would  surely  have  occurred. 
They  would  have  been  understandable,  too.  In 
view  of  Free  China's  strong  and  xinwaverlng 
loyalty  to  T7.S.  policy  and  Intereata  In  Asia. 
No  matter  where  the  writer  went  or  with 
whom  he  consulted,  the  subject  of  prime 
interest  waa  the  President's  decision  to  visit 
mainland  China  and  the  question,  naturally, 
waa  "Why?"  Thla  waa  the  sole  question 
asked  of  the  writer  In  a  TV  Interview  over 
the  China  Broadcasting  System. 

l(t7l.TII>aCXNBIOMAI.    Aai>BCTS    OF    TUX    PBOBUM 

In  attempting  to  anawer  this  pressing  ques- 
tion in  the  most  rational  and  objective  way 
poealble,  the  writer  obvloualy  could  not  as- 
sign the  weights  given  to  the  several  con- 
siderations that  doubtleaaly  led  the  White 
House  to  its  decision  at  thla  time.  Despite 
thla,  however,  the  major  causal  reaaona  for 
thla  action  have  t>een  dlacuased,  debated  and 
examined  for  some  time.  In  short,  the  prob- 
lem has  multidimensional  aspects  which  the 
writer  endeavored  to  explain  In  terma  of  the 
Slno-Ruasian  conflict,  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
emerging  power  of  Japan,  the  need  for  oom- 
munloation,  and  domestic  political  oonsklsr- 
ationa. 

Regardless  of  overlaying  public  utteranoea, 
the  objective  global  context  providing  for  thla 
action  la  the  Intenalve  Slno-Ruaalan  conflict 
and  iU  ramlflcatlona  in  both  the  Red  Empire 
andrtbe  Free  World.  More  than  anything  else. 


thla  objective  context  Is  the  determining  fao> 
tor  underlying  the  present  move  toward  Red 
China.  It  waa  not  without  reaaon  that  the 
President  visited  first  Bucharest  and  that 
Belgrade,  and  now  la  planning  his  trip  to 
Pelplng.  For  it  has  been  no  mystery  that  the 
intra-Red  Empire  conflict  has  extended  into 
the  Balkans  with  political  orientations  to- 
ward Pelplng  in  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania.  These  Red  states  are  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  Its 
ruthleaa  application  as  is  Red  China.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  the  President's  second  foreign 
policy  report  to  Congress  unmlatakably 
pointed  in  thla  direction  with  its  repeated 
emphases  on  the  growing  tensions  within  the 
Red  Empire.  For  example.  "The  Stalinist  bloc 
has  fragmented  into  competing  centers  of 
doctrine  and  power.  One  of  the  deepest  con- 
flicts in  the  world  today  la  between  Commu- 
nist China  and  the  Soviet  Union."  ■ 

This  fundamental  context  on  the  global 
level  encompasses  several  other  Important 
factors.  While  all  the  diplomatic  maneuvers 
are  underway,  steadily  the  Russian  armed 
buUd-up  on  the  borders  of  Red  China  con- 
tinues. Some  thirty  to  forty  divisions  are  con- 
centrated on  this  4,000  plus  mile  border.  The 
military  pressure  for  a  pre-emptive  strike 
against  Red  China's  nuclear  installations  la 
ever-present,  preceded  In  fact  by  quite  a 
number  of  Russian  generals  having  been  re- 
lieved or  declared  dead  for  reasons  unknown. 
The  deductive  known  reason  was  their  desire 
to  have  the  task  done  now  rather  than  later. 
Red  China  is  known  to  pKjssess  a  stock  of 
short-range  IRBM'a,  but  these  are  not  as  yet 
deliverable  for  distances  covering  Moscow 
and  Leningrad.  Needless  to  say,  it  won't  be 
long  before  Pelplng  will  possess  tbese  and  a 
stock  of  ICBM's.  Then,  Anally,  the  poUtical 
factor  of  competition  for  leadership  in  the 
world  communist  movement  enters  into  this 
deep  conflict.  Aa  its  new  constitution  and 
other  points  of  evidence  show,  Pelplng  has  no 
intention  of  renouncing  the  Maoist  revolu- 
tionary animus.  In  the  meantime.  Moscow^ 
policy  of  isolating  Red  China  both  geographi- 
cally and  ideologically  Is  being  exploded  by 
the  Nixon  overture  to  Red  China. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  reaaon  for  the 
President's  new  approach  to  China,  there  are 
secondary  and  tertiary  reasons.  Of  secondary 
Import  Is  the  Vietnam  war,  which  from  the 
military  viewpoint  is  to  all  Intenta  and  pur- 
ptoses  over.  Recently,  in  S^gon,  the  writer 
received  several  briefings  delivered  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  high  command,  and  the 
confident  manner  by  which  his  pointed  criti- 
cisms were  fielded  represented  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  situation  he  experienced  in  Viet- 
nam three  years  ago.  The  dominant  proMem 
today  In  that  war-torn  country  Is  polltlcaL 
By  all  eyldenoe^  North  Vietnam  is  militarily 
tired,  new  recruitments  are  slow,  and  the  z«- 
cent  floods  have  shaken  its  economic  stnio- 
ture  badly.  The  danger  in  the  whole  sltxiatlon 
rests  In  the  possibility  of  Hanoi  gaining  Its 
objectives  at  the  political  table,  where  it  was 
not  able  to  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  sub- 
stance. It  may  seek  the  repetition  of  the  'M 
Geneva  Conference  when,  despite  the  spec- 
tacular feat  at  Dlenblenpbou,  its  forces  were 
generally  prostrate. 

Talk  about  a  deal  with  Red  China  for  a 
conference  on  Southeast  Asia  and  an  agreed- 
upon  neutralization  of  the  area  has  sur- 
faced In  the  wake  of  the  President's  planned 
trip  to  Pelplng.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rsd 
Chinese  totalltarlans  have  reiterated  their 
stand  that  Hanoi  pursue  "protracted  war"  to 
final  victory  in  Indochina.  An  August  13 
Pelplng  radio  broadcast  beamed  the  promise 
of  "full  support  to  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  Indoohlneae  peoples  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  n,a.  aggression  and  for  national  sal- 
vation until  complete  victory.  .  .  ."•  Theas 
and  similar  statements  may  well  be  props* 
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ganda  plays  to  gain  a  conferenos  and  neu- 
tralisation eventually,  which  panuUsloany 
enoitgfa  would  provl«ie  a  wide  fltfd  foir  pro- 
tracted warfare  of  a  psyeho-polltlcal  type. 
Yet,  considering  the  general  weakness  of  both 
Red  Chins  and  North  Vietnam,  there  la  no 
rational  justification  for  such  a  deal.  South 
Vietnam  could  well  develop  strongly  In  the 
path  oT  South  Korea,  and  between  a  formida- 
ble South  Vietnam  and  ThaUand  stsbUlty 
and  peaceful  development  can  be  assured  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Another  important  reason  affecting  tT.S.- 
Red  Chinese  relations  is  Pelplng's  fear  of  re- 
siugent  Japan.  On  the  national  scale,  Japan 
today  Is  the  world's  second  economic  power, 
and  it  is  flrst  among  the  Asian  nstlona. 
Under  the  gulae  of  Home  Defense  units.  Its 
military  power  la  steadUy  developing,  and 
certainly  should  Japaneee  confidence  In  the 
stability  of  U.S.  policies  wane,  It  won't  take 
Tokyo  long  to  convert  itself  Into  a  major  nu- 
clear power.  Moreover,  a  point  oftentimes 
overlooked  is  the  importance  of  a  free  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  to  the  security  of 
Japan.  In  light  of  these  paramount  facts  and 
possibilities  it  Is  evident  why  Pelplng  fears  a 
powerful  Japan.  However,  at  this  stage  this 
fear  cannot  be  equated  to  that  of  Russia  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  any  case,  It  provides 
enormous  bargaining  leverage  for  the  U.S. 

Khrushchev  la  reported  aa  having  said 
"Mao  Tse-tung  has  played  politics  vrtth 
Asiatic  cunning,  following  his  own  rules  of 
cajolery,  treachery,  savage  vengeance  and 
deceit."  •  The  course  set  by  the  President  is, 
to  say  the  least,  one  inviting  considerable 
treachery  from  the  Red  Chinese.  Nonetheless, 
given  the  other  more  essential  aspects.  It  is 
a  necessary  confrontation  for  negotiation,  to 
open  up  lines  oT  communication,  to  allow  for 
a  variety  of  cultural  and  trade  contacts, 
hopefully  to  deflate  the  revolutionary  fervor 
of  Pelplng,  and  to  challenge  the  Chinese  to- 
talltarlans to  display  some  observance  of  the 
rules  of  international  conduct  and  behavior 
This  period  In  Sino-Amerlcan  relations  as 
concern  the  mainland  Is  not  unlike  that  pre- 
ceding U.S.  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
forty  years  ago,  though  certain  substantial 
differences  exist  between  the  two.  Put  sim- 
ply, an  offer  to  talk  is  by  itself  no  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  so-called  People's  Republic  of 
China  nor  a  slight  to  the  valid  legitimacy  oT 
the  Republic  of  China. 

A  point  stressed  by  the  writer  In  his  ap- 
pearances on  Taiwan  Is  that  I'resldent  Nixon 
is  no  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Eisenhower, 
Truman  or  Roosevelt.  His  solid  background 
of  antl-communlsm  distinguishes  blm  from 
bis  predecessors.  He  is  acutely  alert  to  the 
political  wiles  and  machinations  of  Red  cold 
warriors,  and  In  the  circumstances  of  our 
domestic  climate  and  moods  is  pvuvulng  an 
admittedly  treacherous  course  with  superb 
confidence  In  his  own  ability  to  manage  both 
the  variables  and  imponderables  of  the 
global  scene  for  America's  own  basic  security. 
Four  years  ago,  in  an  article  published  In 
Foreign  Affairs,  private  citizen  Nixon  wrote: 
"The  primary  restraint  on  China's  Asian 
ambitions  should  be  exercised  by  the  Asian 
nations  in  the  path  of  those  ambitions, 
backed  by  the  ultimate  power  of  the  United 
Slates.  .  .  .  Only  as  the  nations  of  non- 
Communist  Asia  become  so  strong — eco- 
nomically, politically  and  militarily— that 
they  no  longer  furnish  tempting  targets  for 
Chinese  aggression,  will  the  leaders  in  Pe- 
king be  persuaded  to  turn  their  energies  in- 
ward rather  than  outward.  And  that  will  be 
the  time  wben  the  dialogue  with  mainland 
China  can  begin."  •  In  essence,  the  Nixon 
doctrine  appears  In  germinal  form  here. 

Undoubtedly,  other  Influences  worked  on 
the  President  In  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
eral course  he  has  set  for  himself  as  concerns 
Red  China.  A  memorandum  dated  Novem- 
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ber  0,  1048,  was  submlttsd  by  several  acad- 
emldana  to  "Preeldent-Blect  Nlzoa"  on  tlie 
subject  of  relations  with  China.  Tb*  mem- 
arandom  U  studded  with  typical  absurdities 
about  "no-wln"  wars,  the  effects  of  the  ABM 
system  on  more  favorable  relations  with 
Pelplng,  the  surrender  of  Matsu  and  Quemoy 
and  about  some  sub-surfaoe  political  forces 
In  Taiwan.  However.  It  charts  a  course  for 
accepting  "Peking's  membership  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
while  seeking  simultaneously  to  preserve  a 
General  Assembly  seat  for  Taiwan,  whether 
as  the  RepubUc  of  China,  an  independent 
nation,  or  an  autonomous  region  of  China."  • 
The  last  part  of  this  recommendation  suffi- 
ciently Indicates  the  naive  or  slnlBter 
motivation  of  these  academics.  The  Presi- 
dent's and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers's 
declarations  on  abiding  with  our  present 
commitments  toward  the  Republic  of  China 
adequately  dispose  of  these  and  other 
absurdities. 

Finally,  from  the  viewpoint  of  domestic 
politics,  the  disclosure  of  the  President's 
Intended  trip  decisively  took  the  wind  out 
of  his  opponents'  sails.  As  many  an  editorial- 
ist pointed  out  last  summer,  had  the 
presidential  elections  taken  place  then, 
Nixon  would  probably  be  reelected  with  ease. 
Each  of  his  potential  opponents  couldnt 
help  but  praise  the  President's  stride  for 
"peace  In  our  generation,"  a  slogan  that  will 
resound  more  and  more  in  the  1972  cam- 
psdgn.  Plainly,  it  cannot  be  said,  aa  some 
are  prone  to  do.  that  the  move  toward  talks 
with  Pelplng  has  been  motivated  by  the 
President's  desire  for  reelection  regaaxUsss 
of  its  effects  upon  otir  national  security.  To 
entertain  such  an  Insular  notion  Is  to 
Ignore  the  chief  considerations  aa  purtrayed 
in  the  broader  picture  here.  That  aeveral 
objectives  can  be  realized  by  a  single  action, 
albeit  directed  In  an  area  of  global  signif- 
icance for  both  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Free  World,  is  a  most  commendable  feat  in 
the  art  of  political  statesmanship.  Especially 
is  this  BO  when  the  higher  ends  are  not  really 
endangered  by  the  residual  satisfaction  of 
lower  ends. 

If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  the  increasing 
amount  of  evidence  flowing  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  tensions  growing  there  cer- 
tainly fits  Into  our  Interpretative  pattern 
and  assumes  grave  significance  for  Imperial- 
ist Moscow.  The  expanded  reception  of  the 
Red  Chinese  In  RumanU,  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania  has  already  been  cited.  The  circula- 
tion of  ideas  in  offlcial  circles  for  a  Balkan 
alignment  Involving  these  three  and  Turkey 
and  Greece  to  boot  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  threat  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  or  In 
other  words,  applied  Russian  domination  has 
stimulated  the  fears  of  most  Balkan  capitals. 
The  Rumanian  Communist  Party  Is  well  on 
record  denying  Moscow's  right  to  lead  the 
Communist  movement  and  rejects  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  In 
these  words:  "It  la  the  primordial  Interna- 
tional duty  of  each  party  to  encourage  no  fac- 
tion fights  in  another  country."*  On  the 
other  hand.  Moscow's  lackeys  seek  to  dampen 
the  Impact  of  the  President's  Invitation  to 
visit  Pelplng.  For  example,  the  East  German 
Communist  Party  newspaper  Neue*  Deutach- 
land  accuses  Red  China  of  world  ambitions 
In  these  words:  "The  demagogic  cloak  of 
Maoist  propaganda  haa  fallen,  and  the  policy 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers  comes  to 
light  uncovered." '  Out  of  Moscow  charactsr- 
Istlc  drivel  of  thU  type  flows:  "The  ultimate 
aim  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  la  to  provoke 
a  military  conflict  between  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
and  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  then  build 
on  the  rulna."  •  Doubtleealy,  the  period  ahead 
will  abound  with  auch  oommenta. 

TKI    "RKAUTT"    or   ass    CKIlfA 

Before  we  oonalder  the  opportunity  that 
all  this  has  provided  the  R«q;>ubllo  of  China 
for  a  strong  legal  stand  In  the  Unltsd  Nations, 


a  tew  observations  are  necessary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  so-caUed  In^Mslng  reality  of 
Red  China  and  ths  Byeloruaalan/Ukralnlan 
analogy  to  the  two  Ghlna  policy.  In  the  drive 
to  gain  a  aeat'for  Pelplng  in  the  UJf..  there 
has  been  a  grossly  unwholesome  tendency  to 
paint  Bed  China  sa  a  great  power.  Indeed  aa 
a  super-power.  Aa  the  'writer  atates  It  else- 
where, "If  reference  can  be  made  again  to 
the  laaue  of  reoognlzliig  Psiplng  In  whatever 
form,  It  la  strlklDg,  indeed,  how  old  lllusiona 
on  'reaUty,'  "prospective  trade'  and  "peace' 
nurtured  forty  years  ago  with  regard  to  the 
USSR  are  muddling  minds  today  In  relation 
to  mainland  China."  *  For  propaganda  reaaoDs 
the  inflated  myth  of  Red  Chinese  reality  is 
understandable;  from  a  factual  i>olnt  of  view 
it  represents  the  grosaest  misrepresentation 
of  what  Is  in  essence  a  geographic  expression. 
A  h\>ge  population  and  geographical  eiqianse 
clearly  do  not  add  up,  in  themstives,  to  a  big 
power  reality.  On  the  contrary,  lacking  other 
essential  factors,  they  attest  to  massive 
weakness. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
human  cost  of  mythological  communism  In 
mainland  China  has  long  been  known  to  be 
ghastly.  What  the  Select  House  Committee 
to  Investigate  Communist  Aggression  assem- 
bled In  data  seventeen  years  ago,  Robert 
Conquest  has  summarized  recently  as  con- 
cerns the  Soviet  Union.  Innumerable  works 
have  covered  the  genocide,  murders  and 
assassinations  perpetrated  by  the  Red 
Chinese  totalltarlans,  and  Richard  Walker 
has  presented  a  similar  summary  recently." 
However,  the  letter's  economic  perspectives 
on  Red  China  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Both 
perform  a  valuable  service  In  alerting  or 
re-alertlng  free  people  as  to  the  political 
types  we  are  dealing  with,  and  though  In 
the  case  of  Pelplng  the  estimates  of  deci- 
mated lives  may  differ  from  a  minimum  of 
34  million  lives  to  83  million  In  the  last  fifty 
years  (and  in  the  case  of  Moscow,  from  40  to 
80  million)  the  lesson  of  organized  barbarity 
remains  the  same.  The  aiwaaaln  background 
of  Chou  En-Lai — Murderer — shotild  have 
tempering  effects."  But  whatever  the  effects, 
they  will  scarcely  alter  the  drift  of  accom- 
modation which  mtist  be  shaped  by  a  vivid 
realism  toward  this  geographical  expression. 

On  the  scale  of  power  Ingredients,  the 
so-caUed  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  clesriy 
not  In  the  club  of  super-powsrs.  Tb«  two 
successive  oonvxilstona  of  the  past  decade — 
the  Great  Leap  Backward  and  the  Uncvdtural 
Revolution — cost  the  PRC  a  vrhole  decade  of 
economic  regression.  One  of  the  worst  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  the  PRC  can  only 
show  for  Itself  an  estimated  groes  product  of 
•70  to  $80  billion,  or  about  3/5  of  Japan's 
ONP,  and  Its  per  capita  output  ranges  from 
t90  to  $100,  about  only  H  of  the  Bspubllc  of 
China.  Its  food-popTilation  problem  ia  a 
long-standing  one,  with  an  ^proximate  out- 
put In  grain  production  totaling  100  xniUlon 
tons  for  a  populstlon  raaglnc  from  880  to 
778  mlUlon.  As  a  pointed  Indicator.  PRCs 
crude  steel  output  i4>proxlmates  15  mllUon 
tons,  as  compared  with  ISO  mmion  for  the 
U.S.  and  118  mlUlon  for  the  traSR.  Its  for- 
eign trade  turnover  amounta  to  about  $fi 
billion  per  annum,  which  is  closely  rivaled 
by  the  Republic  of  China  and  lU  popula- 
tion of  about  14.8  million  on  Taiwan. 

A  recital  of  the  normal  a^Mcts  of  the 
atandard  of  living  on  the  mainland— off  the 
guided  tourist  tracks— Is  one  of  economic 
abomination,  well  exceeding  those  In  other 
underdeveloped  Asian  araaa.  To  be  sure, 
progreaa  has  been  made  In  nuclear  and  aatal- 
llte  development,  but  here,  too.  panpecUve 
should  be  shown  toward  this  powsrbsdglQg 
stroke  of  tsehnoloflo  oonoentratlon.  At  this 
stags  Bad  China  posiiwss  IBBlTi.  but  not 
powerea  enough  to  rsaoh  Moscow  or  Lsnln- 
grad.  It's  on  the  way  for  ICBM'S.  but  to  ds- 
velM>  a  oomplsts  dsUvsry  system  vtti  take 
years  yet.  Inroads  in  thU  area  still  ars  quits 
underdeveloped,  as  Is.  indesd.  the  sntUs 
economy. 
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Negotiations  and  dealings  wltb  Red  Clil  la 
require  a  perspective  attuned  to  the  ease  i- 
tlals  given  above.  Baalo  weakness,  c  }t 
strength.  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  PRC,  a:  id 
no  Inordinate  concessions  are  necessary  n 
the  name  of  peace.  Proper  and  accurate  p<  :- 
spectlve  In  the  argxunentatlon  of  the  Chli  a 
Issue  la  also  necessary  with  regard  to  the  ol  :- 
repeated  Byelorussian /Ukrainian  analog  y. 
About  a  year  ago  Senator  Kennedy  of  Ma  i- 
sachuaetts  argued  that  Red  China  should  « 
admitted  Into  the  United  Nations  on  ti  le 
same  basis  as  that  enjoyed  by  Byelorust  a 
and  Ukraine.  The  latter  are  parts  of  t:  le 
USSR,  have  separate  repreaentatlon  In  t  le 
U.N.  as  does  the  USSR  as  a  whole,  and  a  -e 
separately  recognized  by  all  other  memtx  ra 
In  the  world  body.  Therefore,  each  of  the  tT  o 
parts  of  China  as  a  whole  should  also  »e 
In  the  U.N.  Recently,  this  has  been  rals  d 
by  a  noted  columnist  In  this  vein ;  "O:  le 
argument  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  exai  i- 
ple,  has  two  of  Its  'provinces'  in  the  lnt<  r- 
natlonal  organization."  " 

In  truth,  this  argimient  is  baseless  ai  id 
misleading.  First,  It  Ignores  the  fact  th  it 
the  United  Nations  is  nominally  the  Unit  id 
Nations,  constituted  of  nations  which  b«  \t 
some  form  of  statehood,  ranging  from  t  le 
vacuous  to  the  substantial.  Second,  notwlt  i- 
standlng  rampant  misconceptions  concer  i- 
Ing  them,  both  Byelorussia  and  Ukraine  t  re 
nations  distinct  from  the  Russian  which  Is 
really  represented  In  the  form  of  the  USS  R. 
In  sharp  contrast,  the  Chinese  on  the  isla  id 
of  Taiwan  are  a  part  of  the  same  Chlni  se 
nation  that  embraces  the  Chinese  on  t  le 
mainland.  Briefly,  then,  there  la  no  natloi  al 
parallel  here  between  the  relations  of  Ukral  le 
and  Byelorussia  and  federated  Russia  a  id 
that  of  the  Chinese  In  the  province  of  Talw  in 
and  those  on  the  mainland. 

Thus  this  argument  has  no  valid  appUci- 
tlon  to  the  two  Chin*  problem.  There  Is  lo 
such  thing  as  a  two  Russia  arrangement  In 
the  UN.  The  matter  of  legitimacy  Is  also  d  Dt 
pertinent  to  the  drawn  analogy.  In  all  thi  Be 
cases — Russia,  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  — 
fundamental  illegitimacy  rules.  The  adm:  b- 
slon  of  Red  China  would,  however.  nUlltt^e 
against  the  legitimacy  of  the  RepubUc  bf 
China  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Chi  i- 
ese  nation  In  the  U.N.  It  would  neutrall  Be 
It  In  the  world  body,  but  the  legitimacy  ft  c- 
tor  can  be  sustained  by  the  United  8ta1  bs 
and  others  by  continued  direct  diploma  Ic 
relations  with  Taipei.  RatlonaUy  pursulig 
this  further.  If  direct  relations  were  also  « t- 
tended  to  Pelplng  without  any  automa'  Ic 
severance  of  relations  Incurred  by  Taipei,  t  le 
legitimacy  of  the  latter  still  would  be  sus- 
tained. Aside  from  geographical  and  gover  i- 
mental  differences,  a  more  logical  analo  ^ 
here  would  be  U.S.  diplomatic  relations  wi  ,h 
the  USSR  and  also  the  Baltic  legations.  .A 
change  to  this  extent  should  presuppose  some 
hard  bargaining  In  the  Interests  of  both  t^e 
U.S.  and  Its  free  Asian  allies. 

THX  TT.K.  Am>  rttXK  CHINA'S  OPPORTUNrTT 

If  one  synthetically  relates  all  the  eleme 
presented  so  far.  It  becomes  evident  tha 
splendid  opportunity  exists  for  the  Repu' 
of  China  to  strongly  defend  its  position  In 
U.N.,  to  reinforce  the  principles  of  that  wo: 
body,  and  to  do  all  this  without  in  any 
embarrassing  the  US.  or  undermining 
own  legitimate  status.  First,  the  Lodge  rep 
statements  by  the  President,  and  Secret 
Roger's  declaration  of  August  2  unde: 
our  opposition  to  the  expulsion  of  Natl 
China  in  the  event  of  Red  China's  admlssl< 
As  the  last  put  It,  "the  United  States  will 
pose  any  action  to  expel  the  Republic  |of 
China  or  otherwise  deprive  It  of  represe: 
tlon  In  the  United  Nations.""  The  sallAit 
question  Is  whether,  without  any  econonic, 
political  or  military  recriminations,  we  wonld 
allow  the  Republic  of  China  to  defend  its 
seats  in  both  the  Security  Council  and 
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General  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  the  UJf. 
Charter  Itself. 

The  Fifth  World  Antl-CXmununlst  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  last  July  in  Manila. 
paased  a  slgmflcant  resolution  wnphaslirtng 
certain  provisions  In  the  U.N.  Charter  which 
provide  the  legal  basis  for  Naitlonalist  China's 
defense.  Some  maintain  that  only  this  legal 
basis  should  be  used  in  the  defense,  fore- 
going any  political  fight  In  view  of  the  num- 
bers stacked  up  against  ROC.  There  la  marit 
in  this  argument,  but  there  Is  no  reason  why, 
for  the  record  and  as  a  tempering  introduc- 
tion to  the  strictly  legal  battle,  ROC's  am- 
bassador should  not  recite  objectively  and 
dispassionately  before  the  entire  Oeneral  As- 
sembly and  to  the  world  the  long  record  oi 
Pelplng's  aggressions,  genocide  and  barbctfi- 
ties,  and  then  concluding  with  the  question 
"I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  the  distinguished 
representatives  present  here  whethw  in  your 
moral  conscience  and  In  dedication  to  the 
declared  principles  of  this  world  body  you 
honestly  feel  Communist  China  is  qualified 
and  Is  eligible  to  become  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization?" 

At  this  writing,  when  both  Japan  and 
Oreat  Britain  have  indicated  their  intention 
to  vote  for  Red  China's  admission  regardless 
of  ROC's  expulsion,  the  need  for  an  unfet- 
tered defense  by  Taipei  Is  greater  than  ever, 
perhaps  even  for  the  U.S.  to  save  face.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  pertinent  U.N.  Charter 
provisions  shows  that  ROC's  case  Is  air-tight 
and  impregnable.  Beginning  with  the  matter 
of  expelling  a  member,  Article  6  expressly 
states:  "A  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  persistently  violated  the  Principles 
contained  In  the  present  Charter  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Organization  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secvirlty  Council."  "  Immediately  two  chief 
points  emerge  here:  (1)  persistent  violation 
of  principles  and  (2)  Security  Council  rec- 
ommendation. 

Without  doubt,  any  opponent  of  ROC 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  offer  even  an  lota 
of  evidence  substantiating  the  first  point  on 
the  part  of  ROC.  To  the  very  contrary,  the 
record  of  ROC  In  the  U.N.  and  in  the  world 
Is  almost  Impeccable  and  steadily  progressive. 
As  one  liberal  columnist  streseee,  "Tliere  are 
97  "countries'  in  the  U.N.  with  smaller  popu- 
lations than  Taiwan's,  and  it  makes  no  sense, 
either  In  terms  of  these  people's  rights  or 
the  long-range  effectiveness  of  the  UJ7..  to 
throw  Taiwan  out."  '*  His  other  powerful 
points  on  this  exclusion  as  "a  foolish  step " 
away  from  universal  membership,  "Taiwan's 
extraordinary  social  and  economic  progress," 
its  assistance  to  o<ther  nations,  "especially  the 
p>oorer  nations  of  Africa,"  and  Japan's  world 
power  qutdlflcatlon  for  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  Security  Council  deserve  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  Furthermore,  the  present 
occasion  is  ripe  for  the  public  to  recognize 
some  essential  facts  concerning  ROC,  as,  for 
example,  its  annual  economic  growth  rate  of 
over  10<^<j.  inflation  of  only  3%  a  year,  for- 
eign trade  turnover  of  cloee  to  $4  billion.  Its 
model  land -reform  program  and  food  jwo- 
ductlon  self-sufflciency,  a  well-balanced  in- 
dustrialization growth,  a  per  capita  income 
of  •292,  and  impressive  donorshlp  of  foreign 
economic  aid. 

Concerning  the  second  point  on  Security 
CovmcU  recommendation,  the  repeated  so- 
called  Albanian  prop>oeal  to  seat  Red  China 
and  oust  ROC  has  been  a  repieated  Illegal  at- 
tempt since  no  such  recommendation  has 
founded  It.  If  any  such  recommendation  were 
proposed  m  the  Security  Council,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  as  a  permanent  noember, 
would  veto  it,  a  right  guaranteed  by  Article 
27.  In  short,  then,  since  ROC  has  never  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  Charter,  there  is 
therefore  no  faotual  or  legal  ground  tat  its 
expulsion. 

On  this  matter  of  permanent  membership. 
Article  23  specifically  provides:  "The  Republic 
of  China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 


olaUat  R«publica,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  permanent 
membara  of  the  Security  Council."  "  The  only 
legal  process  by  which  the  permanent  mam- 
ber  title  "The  Republic  of  China"  can  b«  r*- 
placed  by  "The  People's  Bapubllc  of  China" 
Is  by  amending  the  Charter,  as  provided  In 
Article  108.  The  article  olaarly  vtataa: 
"Amendments  to  the  present  Chartar  ahall 
come  into  force  for  all  Members  of  the  Unlttd 
Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  tha 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  ratified  in  aooordanoa 
with  their  reflective  oonatltutlonal  procMMS 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  all  the  perm&ment  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council." "  Obviously, 
the  key  word  here  is  "all,"  meaning  that  if 
ROC  or  the  U.S.  or  both  as  "permament  mem- 
bers" refuse  to  ratify  the  proposed,  naoea- 
sary  amendment,  the  above  change  oouldnt 
legally  take  place.  Thus,  by  the  provisions  at 
the  Charter  itself.  ROC  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  Security  Council.  Arbitrary  political 
Judgments  and  actions  toward  such  removal 
are  only  In  crass  violation  of  these  articles 
and  their  legal  provisions. 

Turning  now  from  the  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers to  the  admission  of  new  members,  it 
Is  frequently  held  that  these  Important  ques- 
tions are  covered  by  Article  18  which  in  the 
Charter  falls  under  the  caption  of  "voting" 
and  Is  thus  procedural  In  character.'*  The 
article  stipulates,  for  example,  that  each 
member  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  shall  have 
one  vote.  It  also  specifies  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  "on  Important  questions,"  in- 
cluded among  which  are  "the  admission  of 
new  Members  to  the  United  Nations"  and 
"the  expulsion  of  Members."  The  so-called 
China  question  has  in  part  been  consistently 
played  on  the  procedural  points  of  this 
article.  The  seriousness  of  the  present  chal- 
lenge demands,  however,  that  the  subject 
of  Red  China's  admission  be  treated  on  sub- 
stantive grounds  rather  than  on  procedural 
ones.  And  these  are  explicitly  afforded  In 
Article  4. 

In  Chapter  11  and  under  the  caption  "Mem- 
bership," Article  4  quite  clearly  states:  "1. 
Membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is  open  to 
all  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  In  the  present  Char- 
ter and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations":  "2.  The  admission  of  any  such 
state  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
win  be  effected  by  a  decision  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council."  ■"  Applying  the  first  part 
of  this  provision  to  Red  China,  It  should  be 
evident  that  the  cumulative  evidence  of  Its 
aggressions  and  hostility,  which  the  ROC 
ambassador  would  highlight  In  his  introduc- 
tory declaration,  and  the  feu;t  of  the  U.N.'s 
standing  condemnation  of  Red  China  as  "an 
aggressor"  paint  a  rather  mlsflt  candidate 
for  membership. 

Based  on  these  substantive  grounds,  the 
second  part  of  the  article  is  highly  essential 
since  the  Oeneral  Assembly  decision  Is  ex- 
plicitly predicated  "upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council."  Plainly,  any 
such  decision  presupposes  this  Initial  recom- 
mendation originating  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil where,  once  again,  the  Republic  of  China 
has  a  permanent  seat  and  also  the  right  of 
veto.  As  Indicated  previously.  Article  27  In 
the  Charter  guarantees  this  right,  where, 
with  reference  to  substantive  rather  than 
procedural  matters,  it  expresses  the  guaran- 
tee In  these  words:  "3.  Decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  all  other  matters  shall  be 
made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  mem- 
bers including  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
permanent  members."  "  The  lack  of  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers, of  which  ROC  is  one  and  sufficient 
unto  itself,  would  nullify  such  decisions, 
substantively  that  of  admitting  Red  China. 
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•me  Soviet  Union  has  exercised  thU  veto 
right  against  membership  proposals,  such  as 
that  of  Nepal,  and  there  is  no  principled  or 
legal  reason  for  the  Republic  of  China  to  ab- 
stain from  Its  proper  and  far  more  valid  use 
tn  the  case  of  Red  China. 

This  legal  foundation  for  ROC's  defense  of 
Its  position  in  the  U.N.  Is  more  than  ade- 
quate. However,  bemg  a  state  with  a  de 
facto  population  exceeding  that  of  any  of  97 
other  members  in  the  U.N.,  ROC  nUght  also 
consider  Article  19,  dealing  with  financial 
delinquency  of  members  and  their  right  to 
vote  In  the  General  Assembly.  If  in  this  po- 
litical scuffle  many  members  of  the  U.N 
should  fail  to  observe  the  principles  and 
Charter  provisions  of  the  organization,  then 
there  Is  no  re«won  not  to  pull  out  as  many 
plugs  as  the  situation  warrants.  Very  likely 
this  may  be  unnecessary.  The  chief  question 
remains:  "Will  ROC  seize  this  opportunity 
to  niaulfest  its  own  established  honor  and 
Integrity,  to  cause  the  U.N.  to  redeem  Itself 
In  terms  of  Its  own  Charter,  and  even  per- 
haps to  assist  the  U.S.  In  saving  Its  own 
face'.'" 
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EXTEND  THE  RENT  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan),  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
incomprehensible  that  in  this  country 
one  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life — 
shelter — is  becoming  virtually  non- 
affordable  for  millions  of  Americans, 
Across  the  Nation,  rentals  have  been 
spiraling  upwards  for  years.  Meanwhile, 
tenants  have  stood  helpless — caught  be- 


tween the  need  for  decent,  adequate 
housing,  and  their  increasing  inability 
to  afford  that  housing. 

FoT  some  reason,  hcnneowneshlp  has 
always  received  the  special  blessing  of 
Government.  Homeowners  receive  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  deductions  for  the  proi>- 
erty  taxes  they  pay.  Similarly,  they  can 
deduct  the  interest  costs  they  pay  on 
their  mortgages.  The  Federal  section  235 
homeownership  program  is  geared  to  a 
20-percent  rent-income  ratio.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  served 
as  the  guarantor  of  billions  in  mort- 
gages. 

By  contrast,  tenants  receive  no  tax  de- 
duction for  their  landlord's  property 
taxes,  even  if  those  taxes  are  paased  on 
to  the  tenants  via  rentals.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  interest  costs,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  how  significant  a  role  these  play 
is  the  housing  specialist's  rule  of  thumb 
that  each  percentage  point  reduction  in 
interest  expenses  translates  into  a  rental 
reduction  of  $4.50  per  room  per  month. 
Yet,  the  tenant  receives  no  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  interest  expenses  of  his  land- 
lord, even  though  these  are  passed  on 
to  him  in  higher  rentals.  Finally,  I  would 
note  that  the  analog  to  the  section  235 
program — the  Federal  section  236  rental 
assistance  program — embodies  a  25- 
percent  rent-income  ratio  requirement, 
cOTitrasting  with  section  235's  20-per- 
cent requirement. 

In  a  different  respect,  also,  tenants 
have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
law — ^both  statutory  and  common — has 
always  been  far  more  ready  to  protect 
property  ownership  rights  than  tenant 
rights.  Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  col- 
umn by  Sylvia  Porter  which  appeared  in 
the  September  21  issue  of  the  New  York 
Post: 

(T)he  typical  tenant  Is  helpless  to  get  his 
landlord  to  make  needed  repairs  .  .  .  (M)any 
landlords  reserve  the  right  to  evict  their 
tenants  for  a  wide  range  of  good  and  bad 
reasons,  to  hike  rents  virtually  whenever 
and  by  whatever  amounts  they  choose,  to  en- 
ter rented  houses  or  apartments  more  or 
less  when  the  cplrlt  moves  them,  to  refuse 
to  repay  security  deposits  If  they  so  wish, 
to  refxise  to  perform  certain  repairs  even  In 
defiance  of  the  lease  .  .  .  (I)n  short,  the  at- 
titude is  what-ejre-you-gotag-to-do-about- 
It?  .  .  . 

So  medieval  are  our  landlord -tenant  laws 
that  only  a  handful  of  states  now  require 
landlords  even  to  provide  "'a  place  fit  for  oc- 
cupation of  human  beings."  Local  penalties 
for  violations  of  housing  and  health  codes 
are  still  so  frequently  mlnlscule  that  badly 
needed  repairs  may  be  held  up  for  months  or 
even  years.  .  .  . 

I  recount  these  disparities  between 
homeowners  and  landlords  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tenants  on  the  other,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  concept 
of  homeownership  That  is  a  status  which 
all  who  aspire  to  it  should  be  able  to 
achieve.  But,  the  fact  is  that  one  in  three 
American  families  rents  the  apartment 
or  home  in  which  they  live.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  this  country,  that  a 
status  so  respected  is  so  remote  for  so 
many  by  virtue  of  excessive  costs  and 
restrictive  zoning.  So  I  do  recount  this 
disparity,  because  I  think  it  suitable  pref- 
ace to  addressing  an  issue  of  such  direct 
concern  to  so  many:  Soaring  rentals. 


I  am  most  familiar  "with  the  rental 
situation  in  my  own  city — New  York — 
but  the  problem  is  not  confined  to  that 
city  alone.  Across  the  country  tenants  an 
facing  a  situation  where  they  simply  can- 
not afford  decent  rental  housing. 

Most  recently,  the  situation  has  beoi 
exacerbated  in  New  York  State  by  the 
enactment  of  a  very  damaging  vacancy 
decontrol  law.  This  past  July  and  early 
August,  rents  in  New  York  City  began  to 
soar  for  newly  decontrolled  apartments. 

The  scene  has  been  revealed  as  even 
bleaker  by  virtue  of  newly  disclosed  fig- 
ures revealing  that  93  percent  of  the  ten- 
ants in  New  York  City's  1.3  million  rent- 
controUed  apartments  face  :ent  increases 
on  January  1,  1972.  Nearly  half  of  the 
tenants  face  increases  of  46  percent  to 
be  levied  in  rises  of  7.5  percent  a  year 
until  new  maximum  rents  are  reached. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  the  misguided 
rent-control  law  adopted  by  the  New 
York  City  Council  last  year. 

The  rent  freeze  which  the  President 
has  promulgated  offers  relief  for  tenants 
across  the  Nation — but  only  temporarily. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  this  tem- 
porary respite  and  call,  now,  for  perma- 
nent relief.  I,  for  one,  do  not  see  how  we 
can  ignore  this  opportunity.  In  my  own 
district.  State,  and  city  assisted  housing 
— Mitchell-Lamas — are  offering  3-bed- 
room  rental  units  for  $500  and  more  a 
month.  And  this  is  housing  already  re-  ^ 
ceiving  the  benefits  of  governmental  par- 
ticipation. Yet,  these  $500-a-month  units 
are  supposedly  for  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. This  is  simply  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land figuring.  Wl-at  moderate-income 
family  can  afford  $6,000  a  year  for  rent? 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
permanent  relief  which  is  simply,  stark- 
ly essential. 

To  that  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
two  bills  which  eight  of  my  colleagues 
are  joining  me  in  cosponsoring.  They  are: 
Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Schetjek. 

Both  bills  extend  the  rent  freeze  imtil 
April  30,  1972.  One  of  them — H.R. 
10945 — applies  across  the  board  to  all 
rental  and  cooperative  housing.  The 
other — H.R.  10946 — applies  to  all  fed- 
erally assisted  and  federally  insured 
housing. 

The  Federation  of  New  York  Tenant 
Organizations,  made  up  of  some  25  ten- 
ant groups  from  all  over  New  York  City, 
has  cogently  made  the  plea  for  this 
legislation  in  a  telegram  it  has  sent  to 
President  Nixon: 

The  recently  formed  Federation  of  New 
York  Tenant  Organizations  representing 
more  than  25  tenant  organizations  of  social 
and  economic  strata  from  black,  Spanish- 
speaking,  and  white  neighborhoods  appeal  to 
you  and  solicit  your  direct  intervention  to 
maintain  rent  freeze  after  90  day  wage  and 
price  freeze  ends. 

Similarly,  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  the  Rent  Freeze,  made  up  of  some  25 
tenant  groups,  is  urging  the  same  action. 
And,  in  fact,  aroimd  the  cotmtry,  tenant 
organizations  are  beginning  to  press  for 
extension  of  the  rent  freeze. 

I  make  no  claim  that  this  legislation  Is 
the  final  answer.  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  regrettably,  likelihood  of  its  pas- 
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sage  is  dim.  But— and  this  Is  extremely 
important — this  legislation  serves  as  a 
focus,  a  lever,  to  magnify  the  vlslbfllty  of 
the  severe  rental  situation.  It  must  serve 
to  activate  the  millions  of  tenanfe  who 
hav.e  for  so  long  stood  by  powerless  and 
helpless.  I 

I  make  no  claim,  either,  that 
Islation  is  perfect.  It  makes  ai 
no  exceptions  for  landlord  hari 
long  as  the  wag«  and  price  f: 
Unue — and  there  has  been  muc: 
talk  of  that  on  the  part  of  the 
tratlon  than  of  perpetuation  of 
freeze — the  landlord  cannot  sufTe 
his  expenses  are  not  rising. 

I  would  expect  to  see  subsequei 
Islation  making  some  provision  fo 
Imate  landlord  hardship.  Bu 
again  this  Is  a  very  significant  oo 
ation — I  expect  to  see  legislation  ^hich 
recognizes,  afiOrmatively  and  aggressive- 
ly, the  plight  of  the  tenant.  It  is  tfe  who 
has  been  powerless — unorganized, 
out  strong  lobbying  representatloi 
time — long  past  time — that  equi 
place  landlord  tyranny. 

The  time  is  ripe.  Let  me  quotd  from 
the  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  whi(  h  ap- 
peared in  the  September  21  Issue  jt  the 
New  York  Post:  ' 

Acroes  the  Nation,  petitions  an4  rent 
Strikes  are  becoming  d&lly  affairs.  Tenants' 
union*  are  being  formed  everywhere  Aid  are 
bargaining  mllltantly  with  their  laadlorda 
for  more  and  better  aervlcee  ranglns  from 
cleaner  halia  to  tighter  aecurlty  measi^ea. 

I  join  with  the  tenants'  organi^tlons 
who  are  seeking,  demanding,  relief. 
Either  psissage  of  the  legislation  w4  have 
introduced,  or  comparable  admit  Istra- 
tive  action  by  the  President,  miist  be 
achieved. 

Included  in  these  tenants'  organiza- 
tions is  the  following  list: 

West  Side  Tenants  Union. 

Lincoln  Towers  Tenants  Association. 

Middle  Income  Residents  Aasoclatloi 

Tenant  Power  for  Queens. 

Bronx  Council  on  Rents  and  Houslngi 

Washington  Heights  Tenants  Assoclwlon. 

Jomt  Action  Committee  of  Wesf  Bide 
Mitchell-Lamas.  , 

Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  AssoclatlonJ 

Westview  Neighbors  Association.        J 

Citizens  Committee  of  Washington 
Heights.  ^ 

Claremont  Avenue  Tenants  Association. 

East  Mid-town  Tenants  United. 

Inwood  Tenants  Association. 

Tenants  Against  Demolition. 

Manhattanvllle  Development  Center. 

LABOR. 

Cyprus  Community  Center.  ' 

Simpson  Street  Development  As80cla#on. 

Tenanu  Patrol  Group  of  Bronx  Park-^ast. 

104-70  Association. 

Queens  Open  City. 

Bengonbunt  Tenants  CouncU. 

Brownsville  Conmiunlty  Crisis  Centei 

RENA. 

Chelsea  Coalition  on  Hoiislng. 


REMOTE    AREA    COMMUTUlO 
EXPENSE  DEDUCTION  BIUQ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  Order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  RtmirELs)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to4ay  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  Would 


allow  certain  taxpayers  to  deduct  their 
commuting  expenses  from  their  taxable 
incomes.  The  taxpayers  affected  would 
be  those  workers  who  must  commute  to 
a  Job  site  located  10  miles  or  more  away 
from  available  housing. 

In  New  Mexico,  we  have  a  good  number 
of  workers  who  are  prevented  by  law 
from  residing  near  their  employment.  In 
particular,  we  have  people  working  on 
Indian  reservations  where  non-Indian 
housing  does  not  exist  or  on  Government 
installations  where  civilian  housing  does 
not  exist.  Other  workers  are  required  to 
commute  to  Job  sites  located  in  remote 
forest  areas  wlilch  are  far  removed  from 
any  living  facilities  whatsoever.  In  short, 
the  large  quantity  of  public  and  Indian 
lands  in  our  State  has  imposed  a  unique 
but  serious  hardship  on  many  of  our 
workers.  That  is  why  I  am  Introducing 
this  legislation. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  my  bill  will 
not  apply  to  every  worker  who  com- 
mutes more  than  10  miles  to  work.  I  rec- 
ognize that,  with  our  econcnny  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  the  loss  of  general  reve- 
nues which  would  result  from  such  a 
proposal  far  outweighs  those  arguments 
presented  over  the  years  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing all  commuting  expenses  deductible. 
I  iiave  drafted  my  bill  so  that  com- 
muters to  Job  sites  located  wltliin  10 
miles  of  available  housing  will  not  fall 
within  its  scope. 

The  matter  of  allowing  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  commuting  expenses  to  remote 
job  sites  has  been  litigated  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Unfortunately, 
the  Service  has  taken  the  position  that 
It  will  not  allow  tills  deduction  unless  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  to  al- 
low a  specific  deduction  for  this  expense. 
The  courts  have  ruled  that  the  code  does 
not  presently  provide  for  a  remote  site 
commuter  expense  deduction.  Thus,  leg- 
islation Is  in  order. 

The  following  is  the  main  provision  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today : 

In  the  case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  all  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  in  traveling 
to  and  from  temporary,  indefinite  or  per- 
manent work  at  a  site  located  ten  miles  or 
more  away  from  housing  available  for  use  by 
the  taxpayer  (and  his  family,  if  any). 


COMMONSENSE    SAYS   WE   SHOULD 
TRADE  WITH  RHODESIA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
valid  argument  to  support  a  continua- 
tion of  economic  sanctions  by  the  United 
States  against  Rhodesia  and  these  sanc- 
tions should  Immediately  be  abandoned. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  tliat  the  Senate,  by 
adopting  the  Byrd  amendment,  lias  indi- 
cated dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
situation.  I  feel  that  this  action  would  be 
strongly  supported  in  the  House. 

Ttiose  who  support  the  U.S.  piuiish- 
ment  of  tills  small  country  would  have  us 
believe  Rhodesia,  a  nation  smaller  than 
California  and  with  a  total  armed  force 
of  under  6,000  men.  Is  a  threat  to  world 


peace,  because  of  certain  domestic  po|. 
dee.  chief  among  them  being  a  govem. 
ment  made  up  of  a  minority  group. 

If  this  be  the  chief  reason  for  sanc- 
tions, then  sanctions  should  be  Impoggj 
against  a  majority  of  the  member  statti 
of  tiie  United  Nations  and  it  could  bt 
remembered  that  the  present  admliil*> 
tration  in  the  United  States  came  to 
power  on  sometiilng  less  than  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

The  people  of  Rhodesia  always  havi 
been  friends  of  tlie  United  States.  Then 
is  no  more  dedicated  nation  on  earth  la 
the  struggle  against  the  Communist  aim 
of  world  conquest. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  that 
Rh(xlesia — our  friend — is  being  penal* 
ized,  because  of  the  meddling  of  the  UJi 
and  because  we  allow  that  organization 
to  lead  us  around  by  the  nose. 

It  should  be  equally  disturbing  that 
senseless  sanctions  not  only  are  costing 
the  American  public  in  terms  of  dollan, 
it  also  is  tlireatening  the  very  security  of 
the  United  States  itself. 

Prior  to  sanctions,  the  United  States 
was  purchasing  chrome  ore  from  Rba- 
desia  at  $26  to  $32  a  ton.  In  addition  to 
the  many  domestic  uses  for  chrome,  tt 
also  Is  a  vital  element  In  the  construc- 
tion of  our  own  military  planes,  missiles, 
and  nuclear  submarines. 

Where  do  we  purchase  chrome  ore  now 
that  we  have  banned  the  Rhodeslan  ore? 

We  purciiase  more  than  50  percent 
from  Russia,  and  a  price  of  from  $65  to 
$70  a  ton.  Although  It  Is  denied,  there 
are  those  who  have  reason  to  beliera 
much  of  the  chrome  ore  we  purchased 
from  Russia  actually  was  mined  in  Rho* 
desla.  The  Rhodesians  themselves  iiavt 
told  me  that  despite  marked  increases  m 
costs  of  production  In  recent  years  they 
can  sell  ore  to  U.S.  firms  at  $40  per  too 
f.o.b.  or  deliver  It  to  U.S.  porta  at  $41 
per  ton.  What  a  ridiculous  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  purchsise  a  vital  defense 
commodity  from  the  nation  whose  aims 
for  world  domination  pose  the  greatest 
tlireat  to  peace,  when  we  could  get  the 
same  ore  from  a  friendly  nation  at  leM 
cost.  There  is  more  to  the  story.  The 
Rhodesians  want  to  purchase  heavy 
equipment,  macliine  tools,  and  weapons 
from  the  United  States.  Because  we  wlD 
not  sell  to  them,  these  Items  are  belDl 
purchased  from  France  and  other  na- 
tions. Those  countries  also  are  signa- 
tories to  the  VJN.  Charter,  but  their  gov- 
ernments have  the  gcxxl  sense  to  ignore 
unrealistic  and  unworkable  provisos. 
American  industries  need  the  business. 

It  is  time  this  absurdity  ended.  It  is 
time  Congress  stepped  Into  the  picture. 
We  should  support  proposals  that  stra- 
tegic materials  may  not  be  purchased 
from  a  Communist  nation  when  trade 
restrictions  proiiiblt  similar  purchasei 
from  free  world  nations.  We  should  ate 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  set  aside  in 
toto  the  sanctions  which  prevent  free 
trade  between  our  country  and  Rho- 
desia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  deal  In  • 
realistic  way  with  the  problem  of  normal 
relations  with  Rhodesia.  When  we  do 
this,  free  nations  will  gain  in  the  strut' 
gle  to  keep  peace  in  tiie  world  and  to  hold 
back  the  onslaught  of  communism. 
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The  British  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  their  relations  with  Rhodesia.  A 
British  negotiating  team  was  In  Salisbury 
recently.  The  press  in  both  countries  have 
speculated  in  an  optimistic  way  about  a 
successful  outcome.  The  family  of  free 
nations  needs  Rhodesia  and  Rhodesia 
wants  to  be  an  active  member  of  the 
team.  Commonsense  says  existing  dif- 
ferences should  be  resolved  without  fur- 
ther delay.  The  United  States  should  ex- 
ercise the  needed  leadership  to  help  bring 
this  about. 


CUNA  CHOOSES  NEW  MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Credit 
Union  National  Association — CUNA— the 
worldwide  credit  union  trade  association, 
has  selected  Herbert  Q.  Wegner  as  Its 
new  managing  director.  Mr.  Wegner  re- 
places J.  Orrln  Shlpe  who  resigned  Au- 
gust 5  and  subsequently  has  been  ap- 
pointed managing  director  of  the  Arizona 
Credit  Union  League. 

Mr.  Wegner  honored  me  with  a  visit  a 
few  days  ago  and  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed with  Ills  approach,  background 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  credit 
unions.  Although  CUNA  is  headquartered 
In  Madison,  Wis.,  Mr.  Wegner  indicated 
to  me  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
load of  that  organization  would  be  slilf  ted 
to  Its  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  im- 
pressed with  the  type  of  people  that  are 
associated  with  credit  unions,  for  they 
are  among  the  finest  people  that  I  have 
ever  known;  and  let  me  assure  you  that 
Herb  Wegner  truly  fits  into  the  category 
of  my  concept  of  a  dedicated  credit  union 
official. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  story 
from  the  September  1971  issue  of  Key 
Notes,  a  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Credit  Union  League,  which  details  the 
backgroimd  of  Mr.  Wegner.  Since  CUNA 
International  appears  before  many  con- 
gressional committees,  the  background 
story  of  Mr.  Wegner  should  serve  sis  a 
preliminary  introduction  of  him  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

CUNA     Names     Nrw     Managing     Dascroa: 
Herbfrt  O.  Wegnix  Pledges  Txtll  Sttppobt 
FOR  League   Pkogramb 
Herbert  O.  Wegner  has  been  named  man- 
aging director  of  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association   Inc.    (CUNA)    effective  Septen>- 
ber  6 

Wegner,  41.  has  been  regional  director  of 
the  Latin  American  Regional  Office  (LARO) 
of  the  World  Council  of  Credit  Unions  in 
Panama  City,  Panama,  since  1964.  He  was 
respon.'ilble  for  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  credit  imlon  development  and  technical 
assist .ince  programs  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica LARO's  operations  cover  17  countries 
with  3.000  credit  unions  and  17  national 
federations. 

Before  Joining  LARO.  Wegner  had  served 
as  a  special  projects  officer  for  the  Peace 
Corpii,  evaluating  overseas  programs,  recruit- 
ing volunteers  and  developing  regional  small 
Industry  projects  In  Latin  America.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  been  an  International  relations 
officer  for  the  U.8.  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  Ecuador  and  Waahlngtcn. 


A  native  of  San  Francisco,  California,  Weg- 
ner holds  ft  degree  in  political  sclenoe  and 
international  relations  from  San  Pranxslsoo 
State  CoUege.  He  also  studied  at  tbe  Goto 
Foundation  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Trade. 

He  serred  In  the  UB.  Navy  from  1»63  to 
1957  as  a  patrol  plane  pUot  and  holds  a  com- 
mercial pilot's  Ucense  with  multi-engine 
and  Instrument  ratings. 

Wegner's  wife  Sustan  and  their  three  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  move  to  Madison.  Wis- 
consin, in  the  near  future. 

In  accepting  the  managing  directorship  of 
CUNA,  Wegner  indicated  that  he  would  be 
at  the  "beclt  and  call"  of  all  segments  of  the 
movement. 

names  rasT  paioarrT 

"As  a  matter  of  first  priority,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  mobUlze  all  of  our  efforts  to  sup- 
port and  cooperate  with  Leagues  to  give 
them  and  their  programs  all  the  assistance 
they  need  and  deserve  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  credit  union  members." 

Wegener  assumes  the  duties  carried  out  by 
Evert  8.  Thomas  Jr.,  who  had  served  as  act- 
ing managing  director  since  J.  Orrln  Shlpe 
resigned  April  5.  Thomas  continues  as  di- 
rector of  CUNA's  Washington  office.  Shlpe 
has  since  been  appointed  managing  director 
of  the  ArlBona  League. 


JERRY     VOORHIS     PROPOSES    RE- 
FORM   OF     AMERICAN    BANKINa 

SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Au- 
gust 15  business  and  labor  leaders,  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress,  and  the  public  have 
commented  on  the  merits  and  deficien- 
cies of  the  President's  new  economic  pro- 
gram. However,  the  long-nm  shortcom- 
ings in  our  monetary  system  have  been 
largely  Ignored.  While  I  am  not  discount- 
ing the  necessity  of  stimulating  the 
economy  quickly  through  strong  fiscal 
and  Incomes  policies  and  a  monetary 
policy  to  reduce  Interest  rates,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  now  is  an  opportune  time  to 
review  and  correct  the  basic  monetary 
problems  that  have  plagued  our  economy 
in  the  psist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  trusted  friend  of  mine 
whose  judgment  and  advice  I  value  high- 
ly, Jerry  Vooriiis,  hsis  submitted  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  psul  of  the  com- 
mittee's review  of  the  new  economic  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Voorhis'  statement  is  par- 
ticularly useful  since  he  hsis  long  been  a 
student  of  our  banking  system  both  dur- 
ing ills  tenure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  afterwards. 

Mr.  Voorhis  advocates  a  reform  that 
would  return  control  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem to  the  Federal  Government,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  would  also  help  restore 
a  stable  price  level.  He  emptiasized  that — 

Banks  should  lend  existing  money.  But,  as 
the  Constitution  clearly  requires,  the  money 
(or  credit)  of  the  nation  should  never  be 
created  by  any  private  agency,  but  by  an 
agency  of  the  nation  itself.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  this  by  a  carefuUy 
drawn  statute. 

Tills  could  be  accomplished,  according 
to  Mr.  Vooriiis,  by  Government  purciiase 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  stock.  The  Fed- 
eral Resei^e  should  then  become  our  na- 


tional bank  of  issue.  As  Mr.  Voorhis 
said — 

It  should  create  Reserve  Bank  Credit  as  It 
does  now.  But  that  credit  should  be  credited 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  not  charged  against  it 
and  the  people  as  debt.  As  much  such  new 
credit  should  be  created  each  year  as  Is 
needed  to  keep  our  economy  running  at  or 
near  capacity — and  no  more  than  that.  A 
stable  price  level  could  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  exoelloit 
analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Voorhis  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  : 
Statement  on  Imtiatiom  and  Dxbt-Monit, 

psksemted  to  tbs  joimt  bconolctc  com- 

MITTXX 

(By  Jerry  Voorhis,  Former  Mentber 
of  the  House  of  Bepreoentatives) 

UntU  this  nation's  monetary  system  Is  ra- 
dically changed,  inflation  may  well  be  the 
price  of  survival  of  our  economic  system. 

If  that  statement  is  a  shocker  in  these  days 
of  wage-price  freezes  and  usurious  interest 
rates — eo  be  it! 

In  Old  Testament  times  the  Hebrews  had 
a  law  that  all  debts  were  canceUed  every 
seven  years.  They  knew  that  a  limitless  pUlng 
up  of  unpayable  debt  could  never  be  en- 
dured by  any  people. 

In  more  modem  times  two  different  meth- 
ods of  freeing  nations  from  an  Insupportable 
debt  burden  have  been  tised. 

One  of  these  has  laeen  runaway  Inflation 
such  as  Germany  used  after  World  War  I.  It 
wiped  out  all  Indebtedness,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  made  possible  a  new  start  for  the 
Oerman  economy.  France  and  other  countries 
have  done  almost  the  same  thing  from  time 
to  time. 

In  the  United  States  the  method  used  in 
the  years  before  the  New  Deal  was  the 
"panic"  marked  by  waves  of  bankruptclea. 
which  did  away  with  much  of  private  debt  If 
not  that  of  the  government. 

One  of  the  decisions  of  the  New  Deal 
period — scarcely  recognized  at  the  time — was 
a  decision  that  the  nation  should  never  again 
go  through  a  period  of  pamc  and  wlde^read 
bankruptcy.  Instead  the  government  would 
go  Into  debt  to  whatever  extent  was  neces- 
sary to  obviate  the  necessity  of  private  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  deficit  financing 
to  revive  a  sick  economy. 

We  are  still  at  it — only  more  so. 

The  Nixon  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1871  was 
about  $23  billion.  And  it  may  go  much  higher 
than  In  1972.  In  fact.  Treasury  Secretary  Con- 
nally  has  estimated  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1972  at  $28  billion.  The  reaaon  why  the  Nixon 
Administration  plans  to  Incur  these  deficits 
is  precisely  the  same  reaaon  that  prompted 
the  action  of  the  New  Deal. 

Now  there  are  valid  reaaoiis  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  Incur  a  deficit  In 
periods  of  unemployment  and  shortage  of 
people's  bujrlng  p  ww. 

But  a  serious  and  increasingly  dangerous 
problem  looms  ahead  because  of  the  v>ay  in 
which  deficit  financing  Is  handled. 

For  If  the  actual  deslrabUity — even  necee- 
glty — of  a  sharp  Inflation  Is  to  be  avoided, 
deficit  financing  should — and  must  be  »c- 
oompllshed  without  increasing  the  publie 
debt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  thU  be  done. 

So  doee  every  decent  moral  consideration. 

So  does  the  survival  of  an  even  parUaUy 
"free"  eoonomlc  system. 

And  there  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we. 
the  Inderal  Government  of  the  United  SUtea, 
cannot  Inject  additional  buying  power  Into 
the  economy,  when  needed,  without  Inoreaa 
log  the  nation's  debt  and  without  the  neeee 
Bity  of  infUtlon. 

As  background  let  ua  see  what  haa  aotuaUy 
happened  elnoe  the  cIom  of  World  War  XL 
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In  1946  our  national  debt  stood  at  $369 
billion.  Interest  rates  then  were  at  reaaon- 
able  levels  ao  tbe  Interest  bill  was  96  bilUon. 

When  tbe  Elsenhower  Administration  came 
to  power  in  1002  all  the  measures  which  bad 
succeasfiilly  held  average  interest  rates  on 
government  securities — short  and  long 
term — at  less  than  2  i>ercent,  even  during 
tbe  war,  were  abandoned.  And  interest  b«gan 
to  skyrocket.  That  skyrocketing  has  not 
stopped  since. 

Today,  In  autumn  1971,  our  national  debt 
stands  at  9411  blUlon.  about  one  and  one- 
half  times  what  It  was  In  1946.  But  Intwest 
on  that  debt  will  probably  exceed  926  bUllon 
in  this  fiscal  year,  five  tlsies  what  It  was  In 
1946!  Por  comparison,  that  926  bllllaii  Is 
about  eight  times  tbe  amount  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  provides  for  education. 

In  1068,  the  last  Democratic  year,  interest 
on  the  public  debt  was  914  bUllon. 

In  1069,  the  first  Nixon  year.  It  went  to 
916.0  blUlon.  In  1070.  It  was  910.6  bUllon. 
And  In  fiscal  year  1071,  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1071,  it  Is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  921 
bUllon.  For  1972.  as  has  been  said.  It  will 
probably  top  92S  billion. 

That  Is  almost  a  60  percent  Increase  in 
the  debt  burden  In  just  three  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Tbe  reason,  of  course,  has  been  the  highest 
level  of  Interest  rates  since  the  ClvU  War. 
Even  short-term.  16-montb.  U.S.  bonds  have 
been  carrying  an  Interest  rate  of  more  than 
6  percent. 

Now  during  the  years  since  World  War  n, 
price  Inflation  has  been  continuous.  It  Is 
true  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  1960'8 
under  Kennedy's  and  part  of  Johnson's  Ad- 
ministration. Inflation  was  nominal — not 
more  than  1.5  percent  In  any  one  year.  But 
in  1065  as  a  result  of  a  4  to  3  decision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  boost  its  redis- 
count rate  by  some  12V^  percent,  interest 
rates  began  to  cUmb  precipitously.  And  so 
did  Inflation. 

As  Interest  rates  climbed  so  did  the  rate 
of  Inflation,  even  as  the  false  exciise  for  high 
Interest  rates  was  given  that  they  were  "nec- 
essary to  curb  inflation."  The  cold  flgures 
make  that  excuse  ridiculous.  The  rate  of  In- 
flation In  1965-66  was  2.4  percent.  In  1069-67 
it  was  3  percent,  in  1067-68  it  was  3.7  per- 
cent. In  1968-60  It  was  4.9  percent,  and  in 
1060-70  it  was  6.2  percent. 

In  a  way  It  was  almost  fortunate  for  the 
American  people  that  they  had  to  endure  a 
5  percent  to  6  percent  price  Inflation  In  1060 
and  1070.  They  might  have  suffered  an  even 
worse  fate. 

For  let  us  see  what  would  have  happened 
had  there  not  been  inflation  In  the  post-war 
yeeu^. 

Tbe  dollar  has  lost  more  than  half  of  its 
buying  power  since  1946.  In  other  words  flach 
dollar  represents  only  half  as  much  real 
wealth  as  It  did  25  years  ago,  which  makes 
debts  somewhat  easier  to  pay. 

Had  there  not  been  this  inflation  in  the 
post-war  years,  the  real  debt  burden  today 
would  be  double  what  it  is.  We  would  be 
paying,  in  terms  of  real  wealth  of  the  people, 
not  921  billion  or  925  billion  in  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  but  942  billion  or  $60 
billion. 

Even  the  most  ardent  of  debt  merchants 
and  debt  apologists  would  be  a  bit  staggered 
by  such  a  figure.  It  would  be  a  quarter  ol 
our  total  national  tax  payments!  And  be  it 
never  forgotten  that  the  larger  the  debt, 
public  and  private,  becomes,  the  more  vul- 
nerable our  country  becomes  to  any  dosm- 
tum  in  economic  activity.  8o  the  government 
must  resort  to  more  and  more  draetlo  action 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  cycle  of  defaults 
setting  in.  But  the  remedy  thus  far  applied 
has  been,  and  is  in  the  present  crisis,  to 
still  furtber  increase  the  mountain  of  debt  I 

This  is,  indeed,  a  gospel  of  despair. 

Thus  it  almost  seems  that  some  fateful, 
and  perhaps  benign,  band  has  been  pustalng 


up  our  prices  so  we  could  live  with  our  soar- 
ing debt  and  meet  its  exactions  with  <^eaper 
doUara. 

But  the  grim  tragedy  of  the  matter  Is  that 
neither  the  inflation  nor  the  staggering  bur- 
den of  debt  are  at  all  necessary. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 
"Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  tbe  value  thereotf." 

Congress  does  no  such  thing. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  our  trouble.  Private 
banks  coin  our  money  and  regiilate  Its  value. 

In  doing  so  they  take  from  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  a 
large  chunk  of  their  sovereignty,  a  large 
chunk  of  the  taxing  power,  and  the  key  to  a 
prosperous  economy  without  inflation. 

This  is  no  sudden  discovery  of  mine.  The 
tnofit  unimpeachable  authorities  in  the  land 
have  said  the  same  thing.  For  example,  in 
testimony  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Marrlner  Eccles,  then  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  itself,  said  this : 

"In  purchasing  offerings  of  Oovemment 
bonds,  the  btuaklng  system  as  a  whole  creates 
new  money,  or  bank  deposits.  When  the 
banks  buy  a  million  dollars  of  Government 
bonds  as  they  are  offered — and  you  have  to 
consider  the  banking  system  as  a  whole — as 
a  unit — the  banks  credit  the  deposit  accoiuit 
of  the  Treasury  with  a  billion  dollars.  They 
debit  their  Government  bond  account  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  they  actually  create,  by  a 
txx}kkeeplng  entry,  a  billion  dollars." 

Here  Is  how  It  works: 

The  private  banking  system  of  our  country 
creates  our  money  in  the  form  of  demand 
deposits  on  the  banks'  laooks.  The  reason  It 
Is  able  to  do  this  is  because  no  bank  is  re- 
quired to  have  In  its  vaults  anything  like 
the  amount  of  n^oney  which  its  depositors 
think    they    have    In    the    banks. 

Banks  are  only  required  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  the  banks  are  sure  they 
own.  to  have  In  their  vaults  anywhere  from 
$1  to  91.50  for  every  910  of  demand  deposits 
on  their  books. 

Thus  for  every  91  or  91.50  which  people — 
or  the  goveriunent — deposit  in  a  bank,  the 
banking  system  can  create  out  of  thin  air 
and  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  some  $10  of  check- 
book money  or  demand  deposits.  It  can  loan 
all  that  910  into  circulation  at  interest  just 
so  long  as  it  has  the  91  or  a  little  more  in 
reserve  to  back  It  up. 

This  Is.  of  course,  the  "fractional  reserve 
system"  of  banking.  It  Is  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  whose 
only  stock  Is  held  by  the  private  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  without  a  single 
share  of  such  stoclc  being  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
should  be  the  case 

Now  let's  see  what  happens  to  the  Nixon 
923  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1071.  This  deficit 
was  caused  by  the  economic  recession,  for  the 
recession  meant  lees  earning^  for  businesses 
and  Individuals,  hence  less  taxes  collected  by 
the  government.  So  there  Is  need  to  revive 
the  economy  by  having  the  government  put 
Into  the  stream  of  commerce  more  money 
than  it  takes  out.  This,  as  al«..ys.  Is  calcu- 
lated to  Increase  buying  power  and  effective 
demand,  and  thus  to  get  some  of  the  28  per- 
cent or  idle  productive  capacity  back  to  work. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  deficit 
financing  is  engraged  in  to  bring  about 
greater  production,  more  employment,  and 
more  full  use  of  productive  capacity  when 
much  of  it  is  idle.  In  other  words  we  use  def- 
icit financing  because  we  are  confident  that 
It  will  increase  production,  hence  increase  tax 
revenues,  and  hence  broaden  the  base  of  the 
nation's  credit. 

Now  to  the  extent  that  government  bonds 
are  sold  for  cash  to  individuals  or  to  institu- 
tional puTchaaer»  other  than  banks  the  gov- 
ernment is  taking  out  of  circulation  approxi- 
mately as  many  dollars  as  it  will  put  back 
in  when  it  spends  the  money. 


To  do  any  good,  deficit  financing  must  re- 
sult In  tbe  creation  of  new  money,  and  tlM 
use  of  it  to  increase  mass  buying  power.  Only 
If  this  happens  will  there  be  any  stimula- 
tion of  idle  plants  to  go  beck  Into  produc- 
tion, or  more  employment. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  ought  to 
bi^pen  is  that  the  credit  of  this  great  ne- 
tlon  should  be  drawn  upon  directly  by  tbe 
government — not  that  it  shotild  go  men 
deeply  into  debt. 

For  the  credit  of  this  or  any  nation  It 
squarely  based  upon  and  derived  from  the 
production  of  wealth  by  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  the  power  of  the  government  to 
tax. 

By  whatever  percentage  it  can  be  antici- 
pated that  production  and  hence  potential 
tax  revenues  will  increase  as  a  result  of 
deficit  spending  by  that  same  amount  the 
credit  of  the  nation  and  Its  government  wUl 
be  increased.  This  same  percentage  of  the 
volimie  of  money  previously  In  circulation 
should  appear  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
as  a  credit  entry  to  be  drawn  upon  Just  like 
tax  revenues.  To  do  that  would  be  nothing 
more  than  rational  and  proper  bookkeeplog. 
It  would  also  be  morally  right  bookkeeping. 

But  this  is  not  what  happens  at  all.  Instead 
the  sovereign  government  of  the  UtUted 
States  goes  hat  in  hand  to  the  private  bank- 
ing system  and  asks  It  to  create  the  new 
money  that  the  economy  needs. 

But  not  for  nothing!  No  Sir  I  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  costs  the  banks  considerably  less 
than  nothing  to  create  the  money  in  the 
form  of  brand  new  demand  deposits  or  check- 
book money;  they  are  revirarded  for  such 
action  by  the  receipt  of  very  substantial 
Interest  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

The  government  0ves — the  word  is  used 
advisedly — It  gives  to  the  banking  system. 
Including  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  govern- 
ment bonds,  the  debt  of  all  the  pec^le. 
Interest  bearing  bonds,  that  is.  Ixjnds  bear- 
ing as  high  an  Interest  rate  under  today's 
regime  as  the  banks  decide  to  demand.  Else 
they  won't  buy  the  bonds. 

The  banks  "buy"  the  bonds  with  newly 
created  demand  deposit  entries  on  their 
books— nothing  more.  It  is  fountain  pen 
money  and  It  is  considerably  more  Inflation- 
ary than  would  be  the  same  amount  of  dollar 
bills  created  by  the  government,  as  will  be 
explained. 

Unlike  other  demand  deposits  which  they 
create,  the  banks,  by  permission  of  an  Inde- 
fensible act  of  Congress,  need  have  no  re- 
serves at  all  to  back  the  demand  deposits  they 
create  when  the  government  bonds  are  given 
to  them. 

The  deposits  the  banks  create  with  which 
to  own  your  debt  and  mine  are  backed  by 
nothing  except  the  bonds  themselves!  Jn 
other  words,  they  are  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  American  people. 

What  the  government  has  "borrowed"  from 
the  banks,  what  the  people  must  for  yean 
pay  high  Interest  on,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  credit  of  the  nation,  which 
obviously  the  nation  possessed  In  the  first 
place  or  the  bonds  would  be  no  good! 

At  long  last,  a  few  years  ago  the  Federal 
Reserve  made  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
facts  Just  stated.  As  a  direct  result  of  logical 
and  relentless  agitation  by  members  of  Con- 
gress led  by  Congressman  Patman.  as  well  as 
by  other  competent  monetary  experts,  the 
Federal  Reserve  began  to  pay  to  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  a  considerable  part  of  its  earntofi 
from  interest  on  government  securities.  This 
was  done  without  public  notice  and  few 
people,  even  today,  know  that  it  is  t>elng 
done.  It  was  done,  quite  obviously,  as  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  Federal  Beserre 
Banks  were  acting  on  the  one  hand  as  e 
national  bank  of  issue,  creating  the  nation's 
money,  but  on  the  other  hand  charging  the 
nation  interest  on  its  own  credit — which  no 
true  national  bank  of  issue  could  conceivably, 
or  with  any  show  of  justice,  dare  to  do. 
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But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  And  the 
less  discouraging  part,  at  that.  For  where 
tbe  commercial  banks  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  such  repayment  of  the  pe<9le'8  money. 

We  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  banks  buy 
the  bonds  for  less  than  nothing.  This  is  true 
because  the  bonds  once  acquired  can  b« 
counted  as  reserves  by  the  banks  possessing 
them.  And  for  every  91  of  such  bonds  which 
the  banks  hold  they  can  create  roughly  an- 
other 90  of  demand  deposits  and  lend  them 
Into  circulation  at  interest. 

Good  business  If  you  can  get  it. 

Good  business  if  any  sovereign  nation  is 
foolish  enough  to  give  it  to  you. 

When  tbe  commercial  banks  create  money, 
as  they  do  when  they  acquire  government 
bonds,  they  levy  a  tax  on  every  person  in  the 
United  States.  This  Is  so  because  every  new 
dollar  tliat  is  created  makes  every  dollar  pre- 
viously in  existence  worth  somewhat  less  than 
It  was  worth  before.  This  is  the  very  heart  of 
Inflation. 

It  Is  also  taxation  without  representation 
with  a  vengeance. 

Until  this  system  is  changed  our  debt  will 
continue  to  skyrocket  without  limit,  and  the 
fixing  of  debt  limits  by  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  exercise  In  utter  futility.  And 
unless  there  is  inflation  to  reduce  the  debt 
burden,  it  will  become  Insupportable  by  the 
economy  much  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  tbe  case. 

What  ought  to  be  done? 

Eventually,  no  doubt,  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  actually  have  in  their  vaults  a  real 
dollar  for  every  dollar  their  depositors  think 
they  have  In  the  bank.  This  is  called  100  per- 
cent reserves.  But  such  a  reform  could  not 
and  should  not  be  accomplished  quickly.  It 
could  and  should  be  realized  by  a  gradual 
Increase  In  reserve  requirements  for  demand 
deposits  (but  not  for  savings  deposits)  over 
a  period  of  years.  Such  Increases  In  reserve 
requirements  should  be  geared  to  the  flow  of 
money  In  the  economy,  as  brought  about  by 
the  creation  of  credits  on  the  nation's  oooks 
through  a  true  national  bank  of  issue. 

Once  this  reform  were  instituted  we.  the 
people,  would  have  to — and  should — pay  our 
bank^  honestly  and  fully  for  the  very  real 
service  they  render  In  servicing  our  accounts. 
But  that  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
the  establishment  of  a  livable  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  which  the  nation's  supply  of  money 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  ever- 
Increasing  debt. 

Banks  should  lend  existing  money.  But.  as 
the  Constitution  clearly  requires,  the  money 
(or  credit)  of  the  nation  should  never  be  cre- 
ated by  any  private  agency,  but  by  an  agency 
of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  this  by  a  carefully  drawn 
statute. 

The  stock  In  Federal  Reserve  Banks  should 
be  purchased  by  the  government  from  their 
present  private  bank  owners.  The  Federal 
Reserve  should  then  become  our  national 
bank  of  issue.  It  should  create  Reserve  Bank 
Credit  as  It  does  now.  But  that  credit  should 
be  credited  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
not  charged  against  it  and  the  people  as  debt. 
As  much  such  new  credit  should  be  createo 
each  year  as  Is  needed  to  keep  our  economy 
running  at  or  near  capacity — and  no  more 
than  that.  A  stable  price  level  could  result. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  expect  to  over- 
come recessions,  to  put  our  people  to  work, 
and  to  do  this  without  the  danger  of — Indeed 
necessity  for — the  inflation,  or  the  ever- 
increasing  debt  whlc)  are  Inescapable  under 
the  present  monetary  system. 


ECONOMICS  PROFESSOR  CRITI- 
CIZES FEDERAL  RESERVE  FOR 
LACK  OF  SOCIAL  RESPONSIVE- 
NESS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  an  address  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  delivered  by 
Prof.  William  L.  Casey.  Jr.,  at  Babson 
College,  Babson  Park,  Mass.  Professor 
Casey  argues  that  the  effect  of  Federal 
Reserve  independence  has  been  to  make 
the  System  imresponslve  to  newly  emerg- 
ing social  and  economic  needs.  The  im- 
pact of  monetary  policy  on  the  economy 
is  such  that  the  System's  insistence  on 
the  status  quo  has  in  many  cases  ham- 
pered the  efforts  of  other  Government 
agencies  to  meet  these  needs.  As  Profes- 
sor Casey  demonstrates,  some  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  are  caused  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  itself  as  it  pursues 
policies  which  represent  the  conventional 
monetary  wisdom  but  which  play  havoc 
with  su^as  of  the  economy  such  as  hous- 
ing and  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Casey's  address 
is  as  follows : 

Thk  Fxderal  Resxbvs  Ststim  :  A  Case  Stttdt 
IN  iNSTrrtrnoNAi.  UNRESPONsrvxNiss 

(By  William  L.  Oasey,  Jr.) 

In  a  1964  publication  Dr.  Eric  Berne 
amused  the  American  reading  public  with  a 
penetrating  description  of  those  "games 
people  play."  If  a  second  edition  Is  ever 
forthcoming.  It  will  Inevitably  Include  the 
psychological  and  sociological  parlor  games 
played  by  those  who  rellah  the  opportunity  to 
interpret  the  motives  and  meaning  of 
youthful  discontent  and  dlslUtisionment.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  become  more  fashionable 
to  critique  the  revolutionary  outcries  of  the 
young  than  to  look  beneath  the  rhetoric 
for  the  underlying  causes  of  alienation. 

Certainly,  our  youth  are  problem-oriented; 
they  are  often  criticized  for  focusing  too 
much  on  problems  and  too  little  on  solutions. 
To  make  such  a  criticism,  however,  Is  to  miss 
the  point  completely.  Despite  the  apparent 
arrogance  of  youth,  one  central  fact  of  life 
is  acknowledged  by  all;  signlflcant  social 
change  must  be  sponsored  by  those  In  power 
or  by  those  with  power.  To  expect  the  young 
to  contribute  in  the  rendering  of  scriutlons 
is  to  ignore  the  very  essence  of  power.  It  Is 
not  the  existence  of  problems  that  disturbs 
the  young:  rather  it  is  the  indifference  and 
the  insensltivtty  of  those  with  the  experience 
and  the  power  to  act.  The  rebellion  Is  direct- 
ed at  institutional  inertia  and  inaction  at 
a  time  when  social  change  is  urgently  called 
for. 

Recognition  of  the  potentiality  of  Ameri- 
can society  and  concern  for  the  value  of 
human  life  have  led  a  growing  nimiber  of 
young  to  severely  criticize  contemporary  in- 
stitutions and  Institutional  turangements. 

Of  course,  American  social  and  economic 
institutions  have  always  been  subjected  to 
crltlctsm.  After  all,  this  form  ol  criticism  Is 
one  function  ot  scholarabip  and  the  Ameri- 
can experience  has  in  no  way  been  devoid  of 
social  commentary.  However,  institutions 
have  too  often  been  evaluated  by  their  ef- 
ficacy in  achieving  intemally-deiermlned 
goals.  What  Is  l>elng  questioned  today  is  not 
the  degree  of  success  in  achieving  tradi- 
tional goals  but  rather  the  validity  of  those 
gnosis  per  se. 

Socioeconomic  imbalance  and  inequity 
within  our  society  are  subjects  of  growing 
concern.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
ways  In  which  economic  insltutlons — In- 
cluding public  insltutlons — create  and  dis- 
tribute Income,  wealth  and  power.  The  goals 
of  these  institutions  are  being  scrutinised  In 
light  of  social  problems  and  social  needs. 
However,  few  of  today's  social  critics  are  so 
naive  as  to  expect  sudden  drastic  changes 
In  Institutional  goals.  A  second  fact  of  life 
is  recognized  in  this  regard;   namely,  that 


institutional  arrangements  InevltaMy  breed 
inertia  and  that  IneClutlonal  changes  are 
painfully  slow  In  evolving.  Condemnations 
are  reserved  for  those  that  are  completely 
unresponsive  to  newly  emerging  social  needs 
and  conditions,  as  svldenced  by  the  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  self-examination. 

The  responsibility  of  periodic  self-exami- 
nation is  clearly  most  appropriate  In  the  case 
of  the  public  institution  since  (1)  it  is  ccun- 
mlssioned  to  serve  society  and  since  (2)  the 
needs  of  scx:iety  change.  Such  an  institution 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  At  a  time 
when  a  multitude  of  econom.lc  ills  have 
beset  the  American  economy,  many  of  which 
are  monetary  in  nature.  It  is  appropriate  to 
cast  a  critical  eye  on  that  institution  that 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  monetary 
control  and  regulation. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
not  been  without  critics.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  "System"  economic  Journals 
have  been  filled  with  scholarly  critiques  of 
Federal  Reserve  policy.  For  the  most  part. 
unfortunately,  scholars  have  accepted  with- 
out question  the  validity  of  Federal  Bleaerve 
goals  and  have  focused  their  attention  on 
the  efficacy  of  policy  measures  designed  to 
achieve  them. 

It  might  be  argued,  of  course,  that  Federal 
Reserve  goals  are  not  internally  established 
since  the  central  bank  is  but  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress. Some  claim  that  the  Fed  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  domestic  monetary  man- 
agement by  Congress  and  was  commissioned 
to  employ  tools  of  monetary  control  for  the 
purpose  of  miniTnijing  eoonomlc  instability 
and  maximizing  employment  and  economic 
growth.  However,  neither  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913  nor  the  subsequent  Act  of 
193S  explicitly  contain  such  a  commission. 
Explicit  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
sponsibility for  national  monetary  manage- 
ment was  flrst  made  by  the  Governors  them- 
selves In  the  annual  report  that  followed  the 
1036  enactment.  The  point  is  that  Congress 
has  never  established  a  clearly-deflned  course 
or  set  of  goals  for  the  Fed  to  follow.  Rather. 
Federal  Reserve  responsibilities  today  are  the 
products  of  Internal  interpretations  of  Con- 
gressional enactments  that  left  ample  rocm 
for  liberal  Interpretation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  central  bank  mone- 
tary management  per  se  is  unnecessary  or 
undeelrable.  nor  should  the  implication  be 
made  that  the  aforementioned  goals,  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  are  In  any  way  inap- 
propriate. But  are  these  goals  all-embracing? 
In  an  age  of  rapid  social  change  new  social 
and  economic  goals  naturally  emerge — goals 
that  are  achievable  only  if  funds  are  avail- 
able and  are  properly  Channeled  into  prob- 
lem areas.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  controls  and  regulates  the  nvoney 
supply  and  the  availability  of  credit.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  monetary  policy  slgnlflcantly  deter- 
mine the  channeling  of  funds  throughout 
the  economy.  Of  course,  many  other  Federal 
agencies  and  Institutions  channel  funds  into 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  but,  unlike 
the  Federal  Reserve,  they  cannot  create 
money  and  they  do  ncrt  enjoy  the  sanae  au- 
tonomy with  respect  to  policy  formulation 
and  spending  decision-making:  their  depend- 
ency on  Congressional  appropriations  guar- 
antees some  degree  of  responsiveness  to  social 
wants  and  desires.  Tbe  Oongreaslonal  power 
over  the  pivse,  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
escapes,  establishes  a  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Federal  agency  created  to 
serve  society  and  the  voting  members  of  so- 
ciety who  detemUne  the  oompoeltlan  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  question  of  Federal  Reserve  autonomy 
has  been  argued  od  navaeam  but  one  fact  is 
Irrefutable;  our  central  hanking  system  Is 
uniquely  Insulated  from  executive  and  Con- 
gressional preasurea,  which  is  to  Ktg,  the  nor- 
mal chain  of  conununlcatton  between  those 
who  serve  and  thoee  who  are  served  is  simply 
non-existent.  Federal  Reserve  Independence 
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per  se  do«B  not  create  unresponslveneBB  or 
IrrespoiulbUty;  rsther  it  Is  a  condition  that 
creates  the  p>otentlaI  danger.  Unfortunately, 
there  u  growing  evidence  that  thia  potential 
Is  being  actualUsed. 

Value  judgments  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  by  Federal  Reaerre  officials  on 
matters  ranging  from  the  mortgage  market 
crisis  of  recent  memory  to  the  problem  of 
structural  unemployment.  Unfortunately,  the 
public  Is  not  given  the  opportunity  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  Federal  Reserve  decisions  and 
to  translate  words  Into  actions  through  the 
power  of  elected  Congressmen.  Obviously,  the 
Fed  should  have  the  right  to  disagree  with 
specific  Congressional  reconunendatlona:  this 
Is  not  the  p>olnt.  In  reacting  to  Congressional 
appeals  for  change,  however,  they  do  have 
the  obligation  to  argue  their  case  openly, 
frankly  and  fully  without  retreating  within 
the  sanctuary  of  Federal  Reserve  autonomy. 

The  disturbing  effect  of  monetary  con- 
traction during  the  late  1960's  on  the  hous- 
ing market  Is  now  a  fact  of  history.  It  Is  also 
a  fact  that  Federal  Reserve  ofBdals  vocifer- 
ously opposed  a  wide  range  of  Congressional 
proposals  which  were  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  These  included  proposed  Fed- 
eral Reserve  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  FNMA,  pro- 
posed Federal  Reserve  loans  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  a  proposal  to 
allow  member  banks  to  count  Investments  in 
the  securities  of  Federal  housing  agencies  as 
part  of  their  required  reserves. 

In  arguing  their  case.  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials retreated  quickly  within  the  sanctuary 
of  the  "conventional  monetary  wisdom." 
Rather  than  carefully  weighing  the  merits 
and  weaknesses  of  such  proposals,  they  chose 
merely  to  cite  their  real  of  Imagined  costs; 
I.e.,  that  these  progranLB  would  be  discrimi- 
natory, would  interfere  with  traditional 
monetary  arrangements  and  would  be  costly 
in  terms  of  the  achievement  of  traditional 
monetary  objectives. 

In  refusing  to  channel  funds  into  specific 
sectors  of  the  economy,  the  assertion  that 
special  policies  of  this  type  would  Interfere 
with  general  monetary  management  Is  not 
sufficient  justification  nor  Is  It  responsible. 
The  fact  that  two  policy  goals  may  conflict 
does  not  justify  the  refusal  to  consider  even. 
the  relevance  of  one  or  the  other.  The  grant- 
ing of  special  credits  In  support  of  the  mort- 
gage market  may  Indeed  interfere  to  some  ex- 
tent with  general  monetary  policy  but  pol- 
icy trade-offs  are  a  fact  of  political  life.  The 
U.S.  Oovemment  through  A.I.D.  grants  soft 
loans  to  developing  countries  despite  the  ad- 
verse effect  that  this  can  have  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Public  welfare  cannot  be  maximized  unless 
all  policy  possibilities  and  implications  are 
carefully  considered  and  weighed.  In  refus- 
ing to  seriously  consider  special  purpose 
loans,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  failed  to  de- 
fend its  position.  In  refusing  to  reassess  the 
validity  of  Its  policy  goals  in  the  light  of 
newly  emerging  social  and  economic  needs, 
the  Fed  has  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  pub- 
lic It  serves. 

Clearly,  any  Federal  Reserve  program  de- 
signed to  alleviate  a  special  problem  will  be 
discriminatory  in  the  sense  that  a  resource 
reallocation  effect  will  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced if  the  program  succeeds.  Tliis  would 
hardly  be  a  dramatic  departure  from  tradi- 
tional Federal  Reserve  practice  since  general 
monetary  policy  Is  by  nature  discriminatory. 
The  tight  money  period  of  the  Ute  IBWa 
demonstrated  this  quite  clearly.  One  exampl* 
among  many  was  the  discriminatory  effect 
on  the  small  business  sector.  Since  large  cor* 
I>orations  have  built-in  Unmunltlea  agaln«t 
the  ravisbas  of  high  and  rising  interest,  they 
did  not  share  equally  In  the  oost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  campaign  against  inflation. 
Such  Inequity  is  built  Into  the  system.  Dur« 


Ing  periods  of  tight  money  large  corporations 
are  in  a  much  better  pKJsltlon  to  generate 
their  own  Inveetlble  funds  internally,  whereas 
small  businesses  remain  highly  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  external  fimdlng,  e.g.,  bank 
credit.  Furthermore,  since  ezpeotsd  Icvast- 
ment  returns  of  large  corporations  are  typi- 
cally much  higher  than  those  of  small  busi- 
nesses, high  interest  rates  are  clearly  more 
damaging  to  the  profit  expectations  of  the 
latter  than  to  those  of  the  former. 

It  is  Illogical  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
argue  against  the  discriminatory  effects  of 
special  loan  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
defending  its  genaral  traditional  policies 
which  have  proven  to  be  equally  discrimina- 
tory. It  is  difflctilt  to  imagine  bow  Federal 
Reserve  Involvement  with  the  bousing  mar- 
ket or  with  any  other  sector  of  the  economy 
could  be  more  discriminatory  than  the  by- 
products of  its  special  relationship  with  the 
commercial  banking  oommtinlty  or  of  Its 
special  responsibilities  to  the  Treasury. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  policy  reassess- 
ment and  the  Fed  must  take  the  Initiative  in 
this  regard.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  initiative  rests  with  Congress.  Certainly, 
new  policy  goals  and  approaches  could  be 
written  into  law  in  the  form  of  revisions  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  but,  realistically, 
what  Is  the  probability  of  political  success  in 
the  face  of  PWleral  Reserve  opposition.  In  the 
arena  of  public  debate,  reform-minded  Con- 
gressmen are  no  match  for  the  army  of 
Federal  Reserve  economists  who  are  well 
equipped  to  defend  the  status  quo.  The  per- 
petuation of  Federal  Reserve  autonomy  and 
a  continued  adherence  to  the  conventional 
monetary  wisdom  are  possible  only  becaiise 
of  the  built-in  technical  and  professional 
expertise  within  the  system. 

No  one  would  argue  that  the  Fed  should 
not  employ  professionally  trained  experts. 
The  argument  is  with  the  ways  In  which 
these  skills  are  utilized.  Considering  the  In- 
efflcacy  of  recent  monetary  pollclee.  consider- 
ing the  discriminatory  effects  of  recent  policy 
on  certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  con- 
sidering our  newly  emerging  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
plete Internal  asseaament  of  policy  tools, 
p>ollcy  approaches  and  policy  goals. 

A  comprehensive,  objective  self-evaluation 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  may  Indeed  justify 
continued  adherence  to  the  "conventional 
wisdom."  New  empirical  evidence  may  indeed 
demonstrate  that  the  adoption  of  new  ap- 
proaches or  new  goals  would  prove  to  be  too 
costly  in  terms  of  the  overeJl  welfare  of  the 
American  economy.  Before  such  comprehen- 
sive self-studies  are  undertaken,  however, 
a  priori  conclusion  relating  to  the  "undeslr- 
ablllty"  of  fresh  approaches  must  be  rejected. 

It  Is  time  for  this  servant  of  the  people  to 
account  for  Us  stewardship  and  to  seek  new 
ways  to  serve  us  better. 


WOMEN  UNITED  FOR  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  WITHOUT 
WIGGINS'  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  House  will  soon  be 
debating  the  eriual  rights  amend- 
ment. House  Joint  Resolution  208  by 
Representative  Martha  ORimTHs,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  a  communication  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  g2d  Congress 
by  "Women  United." 

When  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  held  the  initial  hearings 


on  this  propoeal,  representatlTes  of  this 
fine  organization  provided  us  with  ex- 
cellent InslghtB  Into  both  the  social  and 
legal  ramifications  of  a  constitutional 
amednment  to  provide  for  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  Members  will 
find  the  following  uxnmunicatioQ  from 
"Women  United"  to  be  of  considerable 
Interest.  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  today. 

Women   Ukfted, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14, 1971. 

Re   Equal   Rights   Amendment  expected   to 
come  up  for  action  in  early  September. 
To  All  Members  of  the  92nd  Congress: 

We  seek  your  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  without  the  crippling  Wiggins 
amendment.  The  Wiggins  Amendment  Is  un- 
acceptable to  the  women's  groups  Including, 
among  others,  those  listed  on  the  attached 
sheet  (Exh.  A). 

THE    AMENDMENT    AS   APPROVED    BT 
STTBCOMMTrTEE   NO.   4 

Bub-committee  No.  4,  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Don  Edwards  and  comprised  entirely 
of  lawyers,  had  two  versions  of  an  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  before  it  when  it  heard 
over  800  pages  of  testimony  (March-AprU, 
1971).  This  Subcommittee  reported  out  HJ. 
Res.  208  as  introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Griffiths  without  change,  viz. 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex." 

On  June  22  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  10  to  16  to  cripple  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (as  has  been  done  In  every 
Congress  except  the  91st).  The  crippling 
Wiggins  Amendment  reads: 

"Section  2.  This  Article  shall  not  Impair 
the  validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  exempts  a  person  from  compulsory 
military  service  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  which  rea- 
sonably promotes  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people." 

WHT    THE     AMENDMENT     IS     tTNACCEPTABLE 

The  amendment  is  totally  unacceptable 
because : 

(1)  It  would  freeze  into  the  Constitution 
the  hundreds  of  discriminatory  labor  stand- 
ard laws  the  elimination  of  which  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, and  Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

LABOB     LAWS 

(2)  It  would  retain  and  reinstate  labor 
standard  laws  which  have  already  been  de- 
clared invalid  under  Title  VII  by  several 
Federal  Courts,  causing  endless  litigations 
In  our  now  already  cluttered  courts;  and 

(3)  The  word  "reasonably"  invites  endless 
litigation  as  every  lawyer  will  recognize. 

THE    DRATT 

(4)  A  Constitutional  exemption  of  women 
from  the  draft  could  be  a  national  disaster 
In  time  of  atomic  attack. 

Some  Congressmen  in  all  sincerity  seem 
to  fear  military  life  will  be  detrimental  to 
womn.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
one  President  who  reconunended  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  his 
message  to  Congress  January  16.  1967.  was 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  That  same  President, 
who  as  Oeneral,  had  had  first  hand  informa- 
tion on  the  place  of  women  in  the  military 
service,  stated: 

"The  platforms  of  both  major  parties  have 
advocated  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  ensure  equal  rights  for  women.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  make  certain  that 
women  are  not  denied  equal  rights  with 
men." 

The  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment do  not  question  that  it  would  make 
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women  subject  to  the  draft.  At  the  same  time 
they  point  out  that  women  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  deferments  and  exclusions 
as  men.  l.e.  mothers,  just  as  fathers:  female 
students  just  as  male  students;  ministers 
and  other  occupations;  and  4F — women 
physically  or  mentally  not  capable  for  mili- 
tary service— would  not  be  drafted.  Combat 
duty  would  continue  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Generals  on  the  basis  of  physical  capability 
and  training.  Military  deferment  should  re- 
main a  fiezible  legislative  right,  not  a  Con- 
stitutional straitjacket  which  would  result 
from  the  Wiggins  Amendment. 
discrimucatort  interpretation  or  i«th 

AMENDUEirr 

While  the  Negro  obtained  his  right  to  vote 
by  the  16th  Amendment  in  1870,  women  did 
not  obtain  that  right  untU  1020  by  the  19th 
Amendment.  Negroes  (but  not  women)  have 
achieved  full  Constitutional  recognition  un- 
der the  14tb  Amendment  which  reads  in 
part: 

"Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  of  the  SUte  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

In  this  section  the  word  "persons"  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Include  Negroes  but  not  women!  Hence 
women  are  neither  citizens  nor  persons.  Yet 
Section  2  reads: 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State  .  .  ." 

IS   A   WOMAN    A    PERSON? 

Here,  women  were  considered  part  of  the 
"whole  number  of  persons"  and  were  thus 
citizens  of  the  UJB.  when  It  came  to  appor- 
tionment of  represenUtlves. 

It  Is  ridiculous  that  women  are  excluded 
or  Included  at  the  whim  of  Interpretation 
by  the  Courts.  Moreover,  the  legality  of  the 
election  of  pre- 1920  representatives  was 
open  to  challenge  along  with  the  legisla- 
tion they  enacted,  since  the  women  whose 
numbers  were  recognized  In  the  state's  pop- 
ulation were  not  permitted  to  vote  as  citi- 
zens of  that  state. 

The  right  of  all  qualified  citlaena  (per- 
sons) to  participate  fully  in  the  power  proc- 
ess Is  fundamental  to  any  democratic  so- 
ciety. The  only  right  granted  women  under 
the  Constitution  is  the  right  to  vote.  Wom- 
en, In  urging  their  cause,  could  well  quote 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  We 
have  Petitioned  for  Redress  In  the  most 
humble  terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  repeated  Injury." 

Women  are  uniting  In  a  consciousness  of 
their  responsibility  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cision making  and  ruling  of  their  country. 
Don't  force  women  to  unite  against  men; 
let  us  unite  together,  men  and  women,  to 
work  for  our  common  goal — the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  country  and  its  people. 

Let   this  truly  be  a   Oovemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Margaret  Laurence. 

Chairman. 

MAROnERITE  RaWALT, 

Vice-chairman  and  Counsel. 

ExHnitT  A 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  supported 
by: 

Oeneral  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

National  Federation  of  Biulness  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Woman's  Party. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers. 

National  Bducation  Association. 

United  Automobile  Workers. 


American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Society  of  Woman  Accountants. 

American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

Wisconsin  Women's  (inference  AFL-CIO. 

Women's  CHiristian  Temperance  Union. 

Professional  Women's  CJonference. 

D.C.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
Nixon  (as  a  candidate) . 

12  State  Legislatures  (N.Y.,  N.D.,  Minn., 
Md.,  Conn.,  Pa..  Del.,  Mass.,  La.,  CaUf..  Fla., 
Neb.) . 

(Council  for  Women's  Rights. 

League  of  American  Working  Women. 

Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  Status  of 
Women. 

Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities (President  Nixon) . 

National  Federation  of  Republican  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

American  Association  of  College  Deans. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federation. 

St.  Joans  Alliance  of  Catholic  Women. 

Soroptlmist  Federation  of  the  Americas. 

American  Society  of  Wonaen  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants. 

Women's  Liberation  Movement,  New  York, 
and  District  of  Columbia. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Washington  Forum. 

Women's  Bureau  Conference — 50th  Anni- 
versary. 

Zonta — Cape  Kennedy,  Washington  and 
other  clubs. 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers. 

National  Democratic  Committee. 

Quota  International. 

American  Society  of  Microbiology. 

United  Methodist  Church— Women's  Divi- 
sion. 

American  Nurse's  Association. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

MANDATORY  DRUG  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oo 
May  10,  I  introduced  HJl.  8216,  the 
Armed  Forces  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act 
In  which  I  have  been  joined  by  over  50 
cosponsors  from  both  parties.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  drug  abuse  control 
corps  within  each  branch  of  the  service, 
and  would  create  a  uniform  amnesty 
program.  The  key  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation would  require  that  no  addicted 
serviceman  be  discharged  until  judged 
free  of  habitual  dependence. 

The  thrust  behind  this  latter  section 
Is  that  drug  rehabilitation  programs 
must  be  mandatory  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  military  recently  discovered 
this  when  It  decided  to  make  help  avail- 
able to  GI  drug  users  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Between  July  1  and  S^tember  10. 
86,082  servicemen  took  urine  tests  and 
4.440  or  5.15  percent  showed  positive 
reactions.  During  the  same  period,  how- 
ever, only  23  QI's  volutarily  agreed  to 
treatment. 

Fortunately,  the  Army  reversed  its 
policy  following  this  trial  period,  and 
Is  now  requiring  mandatory  treatment. 
as  I  have  long  advocated.  Detected  GI 


addicts  must  now  receive  rehabilitation 
treatment  up  until  discharge. 

However,  my  legislation  would  take 
this  new  directive  one  step  further  by 
requiring  that  addicts  receive  mandatory 
treatment  beyond  the  time  of  their  dis- 
charge. Drug  dependent  soldiers  would 
not  be  rdeased  from  the  service  until 
found  free  of  dependence  by  medical 
authorities.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
obvious.  OI  addicts  can  be  more  easily 
identified  in  the  service,  and  then  treated 
and  cured  before  being  returned  to 
civilian  life. 

The  President  has  asked  for  authority 
to  extend  for  30  days  the  tour  of  duty  of 
any  serviceman  who  is  found  to  be  a  drug 
addict.  I  am  pleased  that  the  admlnlBtra- 
tion  has  accepted  my  basic  position  of 
treating  GI's  while  still  in  the  service. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  most  would 
agree  with  me  that  a  30-day  period  is 
completely  Inadequate  to  achieve  effec- 
tive rehabilitation.  The  addict  would  ab- 
stain during  his  30-day  mandatory  treat- 
ment, knowing  he  would  be  discharged 
after  a  month.  He  could  then  return  to  a 
habit  which  he  was  never  forced  to  quit. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  editorials  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject  from  the  September  16  edition  of 
the  Bridg^>ort  Post.  The  Post  also  be- 
lieves that  mandatory  treatment  is  nec- 
essary, and  that  QI  addicts  must  be 
treated  before  receiving  their  discharge. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  editorial 
their  thoughtful  consideration,  and  then 
join  me  in  working  for  passage  of  HJl. 
8216. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 

Sept.  16.  1971) 

Mandatory  Treatment 

A  few  months  ago  when  the  drug  plague 
among  soldiers  in  Vietnam  was  brought  to 
public  attention,  a  debate  ensued  about  how 
to  treat  the  narcotics  users.  Representative 
John  S.  Monagan  of  Waterbury  held  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  any  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  mandatory  to  be 
effective.  He  subsequently  Introduced  leg- 
islation to  retain  and  treat  addicts  in  the 
service  untU  they  are  cured. 

The  military  took  a  different  approach.  It 
decided  to  nuOce  help  avaUable  to  drug  users 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  intentions  were 
good  but  the  results  were  not.  Of  the  4,440 
soldiers  found  using  hard  drugs  between 
July  1  and  September  10,  only  23  volunteered 
for  treatment.  A  few  days  ago  the  Army  ad- 
mitted Its  failure  and  switched  tactics. 

Now  it  requires  drug-addicted  personnel 
to  receive  treatment  prior  to  discharge.  The 
Pentagon  la  also  seeking  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  military  to  extend  by  SO  days 
the  tour  of  duty  of  patients  who  have  not 
been  cured. 

This  is  progress  In  the  right  direction, 
but  Mr.  Monagan's  plan  makes  even  more 
sense.  His  bUl.  which  is  ooeponsored  by  64 
lawmakers,  would  keep  drug  users  in  the 
service  and  in  treatment  centers  until  they 
are  free  of  habitual  dependence. 

Mr.  Monagan  argues  correctly  that  In 
many  oases  effective  rebabillUtlon  can  take 
much  longer  than  one  month.  A  30-day  time 
limit  would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake. 

Hearings  of  the  maasxires  bsgan  today  and 
will  continue  this  month  In  a  House  Armed 
Services  Sutxxtmmittee. 

The  facts  have  already  borne  out  Mr. 
Monagan's  contention  that  treatment  must 
be  mandatory.  The  next  step  Is  to  make  cer- 
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tain  tboM  who  have  fallen  vlctlin  to  nar- 
cotics while  serving  la  the  armed  forces  are 
given  every  chance — more  than  30  days  If 
need  be — to  resume  normal  Uvea. 


INVCXJATION  BY  DR.  RICHARD  C 
HERTZ  ON  CX:CASION  OP  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON'S  VISIT  TO  DETROIT 

(Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  extend  his  r«- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  September  23,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Nixon,  visited  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
participated  in  a  historic  dinner  of  the 
Economic  Club  of  that  city.  The  Presi- 
dent answered  questions  from  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  local  citizens  for  almost 
an  hour  with  the  program  broadcast  live 
on  national  radio  networks  and  Detroit 
area  television. 

It  was  an  outstanding  program  and 
Michigan  was  highly  honored  to  have  the 
President  visit  our  State  on  this  occasion. 

The  invocation,  given  by  Dr.  Rlchajd 
C.  Hertz,  senior  rabbi,  Temple  Beth  B, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  superb  in  content  and 
beautifully  given.  Because  It  appropri- 
ately set  the  stage  for  the  President's 
participation,  I  am  privileged  to  Include 
the  text  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Invocation  by  Da.  Richard  C.  Eteaxz 
Almighty  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all.  Thou 
who  guldest  the  destlnlee  of  men  and  natlocs 
under  Thy  supreme  moral  law;  humbly  we 
Invoke  Thy  Divine  blessing  upon  him  wfco 
honors  us  with  his  presence,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Enlighten  with  Thy  wisdom  and  sustain 
with  Thy  courage  him  whom  the  people  have 
set  In  authority.  Oulde  him  and  guard  hUn, 
we  pray  Thee,  with  wisdom  and  unders tann- 
ing, that  he  may  lead  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth  toward 
peace  with  Justice.  Implant  the  spirit  of  wte- 
dom  in  his  heart  and  In  the  hearts  of  all  Ills 
counsellors  and  advisors,  that  they  may  U|)- 
hold  the  peace  of  the  realm,  advance  ttie 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  deal  jxistly  wtlth 
all  Its  citizens.  Grant  him  strong  health  and 
spiritual  strength  that  he  may  bring  our 
nation  closer  to  Its  historic  dream  of  equality 
and  brotherhood  for  all  our  citizen*.  Bl«88 
him  with  the  satisfactions  of  acompll8hm«it 
In  the  cause  of  world  peace,  so  that  the  faSi- 
lly  of  nations  may  find  his  leadership  ki- 
aplred  by  Thy  Divine  will,  to  "help  perfect 
the  world  under  Thy  Divine  sovereignty." 

Ab  a  troubled  nation  awaits  his  message,  we 
pray  that  we  who  gather  here  may  find  oair 
minds  enlightened  and  our  spirits  uplifted  t>y 
the  measure  of  him  In  whose  hands  rests  %19 
awesome  power  to  alter  the  quality  of  life. 
We  ask  Thy  blessing,  too,  upon  all  those  aa|o- 
clated  with  o\ir  nation's  welfare  and  with  the 
guardianship  of  our  rights  and  liberties.  Isay 
the  message  go  forth  from  these  walls  wbtch 
win  reassure  every  man  everywhere  that  3ie 
may  ever  continue  "to  sit  under  bla  vine  9id 
under  his  flgtree  with  none  to  make  th^m 
afraid."     Amen. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRA|)E 
AND  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  as] 
and  was  given  permlsslrai  to  extend 
remarks  at  this  pc^i  in  the  RxcofU)  ^d 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  needs 


and  realistic  solutionB  for  the  problems 
of  today's  rapidly  changing  world  econ- 
omy. Headlines  in  the  Dewq?e4)en  abow 
that  all  nations  of  the  world  are  wor- 
ried by  recent  changes.  Realism  demands 
that  America  try  to  answer  questions 
Americans  have  a  right  to  ask:  What  is 
the  impact  on  Jobs?  What  is  the  effect  on 
the  American  standard  of  living?  What 
kinds  of  Jobs  will  my  children  have  if 
America's  productive  base  Is  continually 
lost?  How  can  America  remsiln  a  first- 
rate  industrial  power? 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, provides  new  methods  for  helping 
this  country  to  solve  today's  problems 
and  answer  today's  questions.  The  rt^id 
changes  of  the  past  10  years,  the  Inter- 
national bankers'  meeting  this  week. 
the  newspaper  stories  of  Joblessness  and 
trade  losses — all  these  events  of  the  re- 
cent past — show  that  such  a  set  of  new 
tools,  a  package  of  proposals,  needs  pub- 
lic attention. 

The  fact  of  needed  answers  is  clear: 
America's  trade  position  has  been  de- 
clining. Every  section  of  this  country  has 
unemployment.  Jobs  are  needed,  but  Jobs 
are  not  there  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Production  is  needed,  but  production  is 
down  to  less  than  three- fourths  of  its 
potential.  The  dollar  will  not  buy  as 
much  as  It  did.  High  unemployment  and 
rising  prices  are  dally  experiences  in  the 
United  States. 

While  America  faces  these  problems, 
other  industrial  countries  are  still  doing 
well,  with  full  employment,  high  produc- 
tion and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

No  simple  answers  will  be  enough. 
Complicated  changes  have  been  taking 
place:  American  jobs  are  being  exported, 
as  huge  amounts  of  money  are  shipped 
abroad  to  build  plants  to  make  goods  for 
sale  in  the  United  States.  American  Jobs 
are  being  lost,  also,  because  that  foreign 
production  often  takes  the  place  of  pos- 
sible U.S.  exports.  Products  as  varied  as 
airplane  parts  and  shoes,  clothing  and 
automobiles — all  kinds  of  Jobs  are  at 
stake. 

A  new  kind  of  business  has  developed 
in  the  world,  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion, which  can  produce  an  auto  engine 
in  (3€rmany,  a  transmission  In  England, 
a  radio  in  Taiwan,  assemble  the  p)arts  in 
Canada  and  sell  the  final  car  in  the 
United  States. 

A  single  firm  now  has  a  shoe  plant  in 
Spain,  a  retail  store  in  another  country, 
a  paint  factory  in  a  third,  and  so  on. 
What  used  to  be  called  a  "runaway  shop" 
in  New  England,  has  changed  In  form 
and  name  and  country.  Spread  through- 
out the  world,  the  new  business  giants 
are  called  "conglomerates,"  or  "multi- 
national firms."  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  different  laws  from  the  United 
States,  and  different  customs,  and  dif- 
ferent ways  of  life.  The  old-fashioned 
runaway  shop  has  become  a  global  run- 
away, but  the  U.S.  law  is  not  designed  to 
meet  this  new  development. 

This  new  development  affects  Amer- 
ica in  a  manner  different  from  the  old 
"runaway  shop." 

Each  country  of  the  world  makes  its 
own  tax  and  trade  laws.  The  other  coun- 
tries can  and  do  encourage  U.6.  firms  to 


move  into  them.  The  old  runaway  shop 
was  an  occurrence  within  the  United 
States,  where  Congress  could  set  the  tax 
and  labor  standards,  and  other  legis- 
lation. 

And  something  else  is  new:  The  kinds 
of  industry  that  leave  the  United  States 
are  both  the  old  and  new — the  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  electronics  industry,  the 
aircraft  mdustry  and  the  shoe  Industry. 
The  speed  and  size  of  the  change  Is  a  20th 
century  problem,  affecting  workers  in 
every  i}art  of  the  United  States. 

As  American  taxp^ayers  help  industry 
develop  new  scientific  wonders,  the  new 
technology  is  exported,  along  with  Jobs, 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  UJ3.  con- 
sumers are  paying  American  prices  for 
American  brand  name  products,  often 
made  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world. 

The  new  law  tries  to  add  Jobs,  increase 
manufacturing  and  preserve  technology 
in  a  great  many  ways,  because  there  are 
so  msiny  different  kinds  of  changes  oc- 
curring at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  a  per- 
fect solution.  It  will  need  changes  as  it 
goes  through  the  Congress,  because  new 
problems  will  raise  new  questions.  But  it 
begins  to  set  up  ways  to  meet  the  restric- 
tive trade  practices  of  other  countries 
while  assuring  the  matatenance  of  our 
own  economy  and  our  own  standard  of 
living. 

The  bill  would  substitute  modem  trade 
regulations  for  the  old-fashioned  Gov- 
ernment practices  that  were  designed  for 
another  period  of  American  history.  The 
bill  recognizes  that  other  countries  are 
now  strong  and  that  the  United  States 
law  needs  to  be  firm  and  clear.  The  blU 
recognizes  that  airplanes  can  now  trans- 
port parts  of  factories  from  one  country 
to  another,  so  that  trade  alone  is  not  the 
issue.  The  bill  tries  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  a  combination  of  ways  to  solve 
complex  problems.  This  is  neither  a  free 
trade  nor  a  protectionist  bUl.  The  bill  re- 
cognizes that  a  world  with  computers  and 
global  banks  and  multinational  firms 
needs  new  legislation  designed  to  give 
Americans  who  live  in  our  cities  and 
towns  across  the  Nation  realistic  solu- 
tions to  their  problems. 

With  all  of  these  changes,  the  bill  sets 
up  the  following  new  methods  of  han- 
dling change: 

First,  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  actually  encourage  businessmen  to 
go  abroad  are  amended  to  remove  that 
encouragement.  Some  of  these  advan- 
tages were  put  mto  law  when  Americans 
were  isolationists  and  did  not  want  to 
trade.  Now  most  of  America's  big  com- 
panies, and  many  small  ones,  have  plants 
or  offices  m  other  countries.  The  encour- 
agement Is  no  longer  needed.  Some  of 
these  tax  provisions  were  put  into  the 
law  before  the  new  multinational  firms 
started  spanning  the  world  In  the  mid- 
1960's.  They  need  to  be  changed. 

These  changes  can  help  stop  the  export 
of  American  Jobs,  of  American  tech- 
nology, and  of  American  capital.  They 
can  help  establish  fair  choice  for  a  U.S. 
busiiMSs  which  wants  to  make  goods  In 
the  United  States  by  removing  the  ad- 
vantages for  producing  abroad. 

Second,  the  investment  practices  of 
U.S.  firms  abroad  wUl  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed to  fimnel  billions  of  dollars  abroad 
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to  substitute  for  U.S.  production  with- 
out anyone  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  effects.  The  other  countries 
of  the  world  make  many  demands  on 
American  investors  and  naake  many  pro- 
visions to  regulate  how  American  capital 
behaves  in  any  coimtry.  This  bill  would 
prevent  the  {derations  of  America's  busi- 
ness ventures  outside  the  United  States 
from  being  a  secret  to  the  American 
Government  and  the  public. 

Third,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  Jobholder 
and  businessman  will  be  protected 
against  the  loss  of  America's  production 
from  the  subsidized,  unregulated  export 
of  technology.  The  bill  does  not  stop 
technology  flows.  All  countries  of  the 
world  are  closer  together  and  technology 
will  flow.  But  there  will  be  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  UJS.  Government  and  U.S. 
business  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  in- 
ventive genius  and  the  U.S.  mastery  of 
know-how  is  not  sent  out  to  the  world 
»llly  nilly.  while  the  U.S.  taxpayer  and 
Jobholder— whether  he  is  a  scientist  or 
a  production  worker — foots  the  bill.  The 
bill  provides  for  supervision  and  regula- 
tion so  that  this  (jovernment  will  not  be 
a  "helpless  giant"  while  other  govern- 
ments tell  our  companies  what  to  do. 
This  Government  wUl  no  longer  sit  by 
and  watch  a  company's  desire  for  profits 
abroad  weaken  America's  production  and 
tax  base  at  home. 

Fourth,  the  present  patchwork  of 
legalistic,  bureaucratic  trade  restrictions 
and  regulations  will  be  replaced  by  a 
modern  regulatory  mechanism  to  super- 
vise trade  into  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  This  regulatory  mechanism  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  this  Nation  should 
be  able  to  make  all  kinds  of  products 
within  its  vast  borders,  just  as  other  na- 
tions assure  their  citizens  of  all  kinds  of 
production.  A  new  way  of  halting  the  ex- 
port of  jobs  while  assuring  that  the  tide 
of  imports  wlU  be  stemmed  has  been  de- 
signed and  is  in  the  bill.  There  is  no  prec- 
edent for  this  mechanism,  but  it  is  built 
on  the  past  practices  with  an  eye  toward 
the  future.  The  objective  is  to  assure  a 
fully  employed,  productive,  XJB.  economy 
for  a  nation  with  such  resources  in  man- 
power and  machinery. 

The  new  mechanism  will  take  effective 
sliape  only  if  the  purpose  is  understood. 
The  concept  is  that  U.S.  production  and 
the  nature  of  this  economy  has  been 
eroded  in  recent  years.  This  erosion  must 
cease.  The  United  States  needs  to  employ 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers — for  a  na- 
tion of  over  200  milUon  citizens — and  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  products  for  the 
mass  market  that  is  here.  That  market 
wiU  not  be  closed  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  idea  of  an  impregnable  wall  is  as  out- 
moded as  the  Idea  of  free  trade.  Other 
nations  will  have  access  to  this  market, 
but  our  Nation  wlU  not  be  required  to  lay 
waste  its  Industrial  base. 

Unlike  the  f  nwtrating  past,  when  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  groui)6  vainly  tried 
to  get  attenti<m  for  their  problems,  whUe 
the  Nation  Ignored  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  its  trade  practices,  the  new  law 
will  set  up  a  brand  new  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Commission,  with  new  respon- 
sibilities and  new  authority.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  merely  reconstitute  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  has  Ignored  so  many 


interests  of  all  Americans  for  so  long. 
It  Is  designed  to  replace  the  hodgepodge 
bureaucracy  which  now  makes  sure  that 
nothing  is  done  in  trade  problems  imtll 
it  Is  too  late,  or,  as  far  as  American  work- 
ers are  concerned,  that  notlimg  is  done  in 
their  interest.  Labor  will  be  represented 
on  tWs  Commission. 

The  new  agency  will  represent  Ameri- 
can industry,  labor,  and  the  public.  The 
three-man  Commission  will  establish 
quotas  on  imports  based  on  their  rela- 
tion to  U.S.  productiOTi  in  the  years  1965- 
69.  Its  task  is  to  make  sure  that  UJS. 
production  and  jobs  will  be  maintained, 
developed  and  expanded  in  a  modem 
economy.  The  new  agency  will  be  given 
power  to  estabUsh  enough  flexibility  so 
that  U.S.  production  and  markets  will 
not  be  disrupted  nor  jobs  lost  through 
technlcaUties  and  rigidities  that  now  per- 
vade the  bureaucracy.  That  power  is  not 
unlimited  or  hidden  from  the  public,  be- 
cause the  law  requires  the  Commission 
to  make  its  activities  known  and  to  re- 
port on  its  decisions. 

The  new  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment 
Commission  is  designed  to  help  keep 
trade  moving  without  setting  up  a  wall 
of  tariffs  that  punishes  or  deceives  the 
American  consumer. 

The  new  agency  will  be  geared  to  re- 
main current  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  trade  and  foreign  production 
throughout  the  world  as  it  affects  the 
U.S.  needs  and  situations  within  its 
borders.  The  United  States  will  then  be 
able  to  see  to  it  that  it  enjoys  all  kinds  of 
industry  and  the  Jobs  that  go  with  them 
within  its  vast  borders. 

Nor  will  the  quota-setting  authority 
in  the  statute  result  in  the  erection  of  an 
insuperable  trade  wall  against  foreign 
goods.  Sometimes  I  get  the  impression 
the  free  trade  lobby  is  describing  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  when  they  talk 
about  the  effects  of  quota  legislation,  so 
carried  away  do  they  get.  The  program 
I  am  recommending  today  avoids  this 
extreme.  A  cursory  reading  of  the  bill 
would  indicate  the  number  of  exemptions 
contained  therein  which  taken  as  a  whole 
go  a  considerable  distance  to  avoiding  the 
disruptive  Impact  predicted  for  a  quota 
system  by  its  opponents.  In  short,  both 
quota  authority  and  the  specific  exemp- 
tions have  been  designed  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
restoring  this  economy,  not  to  punish 
others.  For  the  fact  of  life  is  that  without 
a  strong,  well-bsdanced  American  econ- 
omy, there  can  be  no  strong,  well-l)al- 
anced  world  economy. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  we  have  all  heard 
so  often  lately,  this  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  The  events  of  the  past 
months  have  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  existing  Intemationsil  Trade 
order  is  falling  apart  at  the  seams.  It  is 
creaking  along,  gasping  for  breath.  It 
has  proved  its  inability  to  respond  to 
fundamental  crises  and  seemingly  per- 
manent shifts  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
The  existing  International  agreements 
upon  close  examination  can  only  be 
found  wanting  and  lacking  in  flexibility. 
The  letter  of  these  agreements  is  defeat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  agreements,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  each  day. 
The  whole  point  behind  Bretton  Woods 


was  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  international 
cooperation  and  prosperity.  The  United 
States  at  the  time  possessed  most  of  the 
chips  and  could  afford  to  be  generous 
and  Indeed  entered  into  agreements 
which  put  it  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
to  other  potential  trading  partners. 
Events  since  Bretton  Woods  have  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  entered 
into  then,  beyond  anyone's  wildest  hope. 
The  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
has  shifted  dramatically  to  the  point 
where  today  we  can  see  the  United  States 
Is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  vis-a-vis, 
the  other  newly  industrialized,  highly 
competitive,  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  time  to  reexfimlne  these  instituti(»is, 
these  policies,  in  light  of  this  dramatic 
shift  of  economic  advantage.  In  short, 
the  arrangements  of  the  immediate  post- 
war era  have  outUved  their  usefulness 
and  there  is  need  for  a  new  order. 

But  even  under  existing,  and  I  say 
outmoded,  arrangements  every  signatory 
was  assured  that  its  d(»nestic  prosperity 
would  not  be  held  hostage  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Agreements;  that  every 
nation  had  the  right  to  respond  to  In- 
ternal domestic  economic  crises  by  re- 
sorting to  emergency  devices,  vls-a-vls, 
other  nations.  In  other  words,  Bretton 
Woods  did  not  deny  the  most  fimda- 
mental  and  inalienable  right  of  all  na- 
tions— self-defense.  Recently  the  United 
States  has  given  the  impression  of  an 
economic  giant  with  both  hands  tied  be- 
hmd  its  back  and  the  Impression  has 
been  created  that  it  had  surrendered  its 
right  to  protect  the  economic  conditions 
and  wellbeing  of  its  own  citizens  when 
it  signed  on  the  dotted  line  at  Brettcm 
Woods.  I  am  convinced  that  our  citizens 
have  been  forced  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
to  enable  our  political  leaders  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  llpservice  to  pure  free  trade 
theory,  while  every  other  Industrial  na- 
tion in  the  world,  at  one  time  or  another, 
has  found  it  perfectly  in  order  to  suspend 
and  change  its  International  commit- 
ments in  the  name  of  domestic  health 
and  order.  This  Is  the  background  against 
which  this  legislation  should  be  viewed 
by  our  friends  abroad — not  as  an  avoid- 
ance of  mtemational  responsibilities  and 
commitments,  but  as  an  adaptation 
withm  the  framework  of  international 
cooperation  to  the  changed  facts  of  life. 
No  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
signed  an  agreement  to  stand  by  and  lose 
America's  productive  power.  No  amount 
of  legalistic  Jargon  will  make  that  inter- 
pretation plausible.  Both  the  agreement 
to  establish  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  GATT,  entered  into  hi  the  1940's 
were  signed  in  good  faith  in  the  United 
States.  Both  of  these  agreements  have 
provisions  that  allow  a  nation,  and  that 
includes  the  United  States,  that  has 
problems  at  home  related  to  trade  and 
investment,  to  protect  these  interests. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  right 
for  the  filing  of  this  legislation.  The 
papers  yesterday  reported  yet  another 
trade  deficit  for  the  United  States— the 
fifth  month  in  a  row  that  this  has  oc- 
curred. At  no  other  period  in  American 
history  has  this  occurred.  While  I  hesi- 
tate to  bandy  about  a  word  such  as 
"crisis,"  it  is  time  we  stwped  being  com- 
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placent  and  recognized  the  presei^  sit- 
uation for  what  It  Is.  As  I  have  prei  Icted 
all  along,  once  our  dollar  started  £  actu- 
ating up  and  down  In  a  manner  rhlch 
threatened  the  foreign  holdings  of  i  mer- 
Ican  businessmen,  bankers,  buslnet  smen, 
and  Oovemment  experts  are  now  :  aeet- 
ing  late  Into  the  night  to  try  to  coi  le  up 
with  a  solution.  Prediction  never  hi  a  the 
force  of  fact,  so  I  am  not  surprlsei  that 
nothing  has  been  done  until  novt,  But 
now  there  is  hardly  an  American  i  rho  is 
not  aware  that  we  are  living  in  troubled 
times,  from  an  economic  vlewpolnti  Now 
all  my  oonstltuentfi — all  your  coistltu- 
ents— know  of  these  troubles  flrsoiand. 
Ibfllllons  of  Americans  are  out  ofTwork. 
Himdreds  of  American  conuninlties 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  New|  York 
to  California,  from  Georgia  to  Wj 
ton,  are  economic  disaster  areas.  lA  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  an  i  nem- 
ployment  rate  higher  than  the  na  donal 
average.  It  Is  not  just  the  old  indi  striee 
that  are  in  trouble  from  cheap  firelgn 
competition.  The  new  industrles-4-what 
people  thought  was  the  hcnie  of  tie  fu- 
ture— are  In  trouble.  Joining  the  shoe 
and  textile  workers  In  my  State  wh(  i  have 
been  pleading  their  case  to  no  avill  all 
these  many  years,  are  the  electronics 
workers. 

While  no  one  listened  in  the  paa  t.  now 
every  town  father  Is  aware  th«  t  the 
health  of  a  local  community  dipends 
upon  full  emplosmient  in  order  1 1  keep 
open  schools  and  enjoy  the  protec  Ion  of 
police  and  Are  departments.  As  the  tax 
revenue  has  fallen  off.  everyone  isTeam- 
ing  that  unemployment  costs  moi^  than 
Just  unemployment  compensatloit  This 
legislation  Is  not  creating  the  cr 
starting  a  trade  war,  but  rather  ac 
ing  itself  to  something  that 
exists.  If  something  is  not  done  an|: 
soon,  the  crises  or  trade  war  predicted 
by  opponents  of  quota  legislation  Will  be 
a  lot  worse. 

Now,  no  one  suggests  that  fall  of 
America's  problems  are  caused  by  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment.  But  these 
are  key  elements  to  the  health  anfl  well- 
being  of  any  nation.  This  new  legislation 
recognizes  the  reality  of  1971:  Imema- 
tional  trade  and  investment  policies  of 
this  Nation  do,  in  fact,  affect  tne  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  eve^  city, 
every  town,  and  every  farm.  Th\^  is  not 
surprising  in  a  world  which  has  I  drawn 
closer.  The  policies  and  practlcesiof  our 
trading  partners  have  a  direct  effect  on 
production  and  Jobs  in  this  coimta^.  This 
effect  has  become  more  obvious  antl  more 
pronounced  than  when  our  existl4g  laws 
and  legislation  in  this  field  were  (iitifted. 

The  new  Trade  smd  Investment  Act  of 
1972  is  designed  to  modernize  eidstlng 
legislation.  It  closes  the  tax  gl^-eaway 
loopholes  which  have  crept  into  li  ,w  and 
contributed  to  our  problems.  I  im  not 
talking  alMut  a  few  unscrupulou!  indi- 
viduals who  have  got  rich  quick  I  ecause 
of  these  loopholes.  What  I  am  coe  cemed 
about  Is  the  resulting  outflow  of  dlllons 
of  dollars,  which  in  turn,  have  ome  to 
haunt  us  in  the  form  of  cheap  'orelgn 
competition  and  loss  of  Jobs  for  Kmerl- 
can  citizens. 


This  legislation  ends  the  period  of  un- 
supervised export  of  American  capital 
and  technology,  which  has  helped  pro- 
duce a  crisis  for  the  United  States  smd 
other  countries.  It  sets  up  a  sensible  way 
of  reg\ilating  trade  so  goods  can  be  avail- 
able to  U.S.  buyers  without  destroying 
their  jobs  and  their  buying  power.  It 
sets  up  an  agency  to  be  responsible  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  so  that  trade 
and  Investment  becomes  publicly  ac- 
countable and  open  to  detailed  exami- 
nation and  publicity.  It  directs  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  sure  that  information 
is  collected  on  ws^es,  employment,  prof- 
its and  sales  abroad,  as  well  as  home. 
It  gives  the  consumer,  ultimately  the  one 
whose  job  is  at  stake,  the  right  to  luiow 
what  he  is  buying  and  where  it  is  made. 

The  Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1972 
calls  for  responsibility.  It  seeks  to  assure 
a  healthy  economy  with  jobs  for  all  of  its 
citizens.  Those  who  want  to  rebuild  the 
cities,  those  who  want  to  improve  their 
quality  of  life  should  join  with  those  who 
are  facing  the  prospect  of  losing  jobs 
and  the  fact  of  job  losses.  Other  nations 
have  been  able  to  keep  track  of  their 
trade  flows,  their  production,  and  their 
employment.  Other  nations  have  been 
able  to  modernize  their  government 
structures  to  serve  their  expanding  pub- 
lic needs.  It  is  time  for  the  Nation  with 
the  great  educational  and  productive 
genius  to  put  its  brains  to  work  to  make 
sure  that  this  kind  of  legislation  can  be 
enacted. 

IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL  INSTALLA- 
TIONS ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
Federal  Installations  on  small  business, 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Towns  and  Urban  Areas  conducted 
a  heartog  recently  on  the  effect  on  local 
smaU  business  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's plans  to  build  and  operate  motels. 

At  fleld  hearings  held  in  Denver  earlier 
this  simimer,  the  subcommittee  heard 
numerous  complaints  from  small  busi- 
nessmen that  the  Defense  Department's 
construction  of  additional  motel -like 
units  on  military  bases  constituted  im- 
falr  competition  and  threatened  to  force 
some  of  them  out  of  business. 

In  typical  fashion.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  John  C.  Klucztnski  began  an 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  problem.  High-level  Pentagon  ofiB- 
clals  were  called  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
investigation  will  continue  until  Chair- 
man Kluczynski  determines  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  needlessly  in- 
tervening and  competing  with  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  vigor  with 
which  Chairman  Klucztnski  has  sought 
to  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  Federal 
Installaticxui  on  our  communities.  All  of 
us,  and  particularly  the  small  business- 
men of  America,  are  indebted  to  him. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 


committee, I  consider  it  a  luiique  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  part  of  his  efforts. 

To  underscore  the  Importance  of  the 
September  16  hearing,  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  include  the  text  of  Chairman 
Kluczynski's  opening  statement  in  tb« 
Record  : 

Impact  or  Pkdbuo.  Imstaixations  on 

SiCAtX  BT7SIKXSS 

Today's  hearing  Is  a  oontlnuatlon  of  % 
series  of  bearings  being  conducted  by  ttali 
Subconuulttee  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  In- 
stallatlona  on  Small  Business.  Previous  hear- 
ings were  conducted  here  in  Washington  on 
June  is,  16  and  17,  1971,  and  subsequently  la 
the  fleld  on  August  9,  10,  12  and  13,  1971. 

We  heard  testimony  during  the  course  o( 
the  Washington.  DC.  bearings  which  UuU* 
csted  that  Federal  Installations  may  not  be 
the  blessing  some  communities  antlclpata. 
Due  to  the  heavy  demands  on  educational 
and  municipal  services  and  a  corresponding 
tax  exemption.  Federal  Installations  may 
In  fact  be  an  economic  burden  to  a  local 
community.  SmaU  businesses  may  be  r*. 
quired  to  shoulder  a  larger  share  of  local 
taxes  In  order  for  a  community  to  fumlali 
the  necessary  support  services  of  an  Instal- 
lation. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  In  light 
of  these  circumstances,  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment  has  a  clear  responsibility  to  maka 
aggressive  efforts  to  ofT-set  such  an  advert* 
impact  of  Its  Installations. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Boli* 
Cascade  study  of  Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land, presented  to  the  Subcommittee  during 
the  Washington.  DC.  hearings,  s.'iowed  that 
Federal  Installations  have  a  negative  cost/ 
benefit  ratio  of  .69,  whereas  hotels  and  motalt 
showed  a  positive  coet/beneflt  ratio  of  lilt. 
Thus,  for  every  dollar  Montgomery  County 
spent  on  account  of  Federal  Installations,  it 
received  only  69c  In  tax  revenue.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  every  dollar  spent  on  account 
of  hotels  and  motels,  the  County  received 
•  1.59.  This  appears  to  demonstrate  how  smaU 
businesses  such  as  hotels  and  motels  can  off- 
set adverse  effects  of  Federal  InstaUatlons. 

During  the  course  of  the  fleld  heariztgi  la 
Denver,  Colorado,  the  Subcommittee  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Uirough  the  various  military 
services,  was  constructing  and  operating 
nK>tel-llke  units  on  military  bases.  It  appean 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment's  ownership 
and  operation  of  motels  Is  a  direct  entry  by 
the  Oovemment  Into  private  enterprise.  A 
privately  owned  motel  pays  taxes  and  re- 
turns proflta  to  the  local  community,  whereat 
a  Oovemment  owned  enterprise  Is  exempt 
from  state  and  local  taxes  and  returns  no 
profits  to  the  local  community. 

It  is  my  Information  that  some  10,000 
small  businesses  went  bankrupt  last  year. 
The  continued  inflation  and  increase  in  un- 
employment, together  with  high  Intereat 
rat«s,  have  made  the  plight  of  the  smaU 
btislneeeman  more  severe  than  ever.  It  baa 
been  my  goal  during  my  service  In  the  Con- 
gress to  promote  and  help  small  bualneM 
Small  business  has  been  the  cornerstone  dl 
our  free  economic  system,  and  I  Intend  to 
assert  every  effort  to  help  this  country's  smsil 
businessman. 

Recent  plans  by  the  military  services  to 
expand  and  extend  motel  facilities  on  baMf 
are  of  grave  and  serious  ooncern  to  this  Sub- 
committee in  light  of  the  impact  such  plana 
may  have  on  small  business.  Let  me  make  It 
clear  that  I  wholeheartedly  approve  tt 
temporary  lodging  quarters  for  our  men  la 
the  service,  where  it  is  necessary.  But  need- 
less intervention  and  competition  by  t&f 
Federal  Oovemment  with  private  enterprlao 
is  unjustified.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
should  help  small  business,  not  hurt  It,  and  X 
hope  the  testimony  we  hear  today  will  !•• 
aSlrm  that  position. 
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PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     STATEMENT 
ON  THE  FAST  BREEDER  PROGRAM 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLEFTEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4  of  this  year.  President  Nixon,  In  an 
unprecedented  energy  policy  message  to 
the  Congress,  announced  a  national  com- 
mitment to  develop  a  Uquld  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor — LMFBR — by  1980.  On 
that  day  I  mswie  a  statement  before  this 
body  complimenting  the  President  on  his 
overall  energy  message;  and.  in  particu- 
lar, stating  my  full  endorsement  and  in- 
tent to  cooperate  in  assiulng  that  the 
atomic  energy  related  portions  of  his 
program  would  have  my  full  support. 

Simday,  while  visiting  the  atomic  en- 
ergy installation  at  Kanford,  Wash., 
President  Nixon  observed  that  the  co- 
operation hoped  for  on  the  part  of  the 
electric  utility  Industry  has  been  obtained 
and  now  permits  a  full  go-ahead  for  the 
first  demonstration  plant  to  get  imder- 
way.  Further,  the  administration  would 
soon  be  seeking  authorization  for  a  sec- 
ond LMFBR  demonstration  plant.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  this  latter  point 
because  I,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  a  whole,  have  from  the 
beginning  supported  the  idea  that  two  or 
more  demonstration  plants  should  be 
started.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  desirable  element  of  competition 
in  this  undertaking,  and  it  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  a  viable  Industrial  base  which 
will  form  the  foundation  for  the  building 
of  other  plants  to  follow. 

In  the  accomplishing  of  any  long-term 
goal,  there  are  a  series  of  milestones 
along  the  way.  In  this  ptirticular  in- 
stance we  have  passed  some  milestones 
and  a  numJjer  lie  ahead.  The  President's 
commitment  of  June  4  is  an  important 
milestone,  and  his  announcement  yester- 
day is  another  one.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  members  of  industry  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  have  been  working  on  this 
effort  in  the  interim.  I  compliment  them 
on  the  work  they  have  done  to  find  a 
basis  upon  which  to  proceed.  I  urge  them 
to  continue  to  work  hard  so  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  cooperative  arrangements 
for  these  demonstration  plants  can  be 
worked  out  in  order  that  tlie  program 
can  proceed  on  schedule.  A  utility  c<Mn- 
pany  or  group  must  take  the  lead,  a  re- 
actor manufacturer  must  be  selected,  a 
site  chosen,  and  the  specific  commitment 
for  construction  and  operation  of  the 
first  demonstration  plant  must  be  made. 
The  1980  goal  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work — but  It  is  achievable,  and  we 
must  push  forward  so  that  construction 
can  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  Fourth  International  Confer- 
ence on  Atomic  Energy  held  earlier  this 
month  at  Geneva,  the  Rusaians,  British, 
and  the  French  made  clear  that  they 
recognized  the  Importance  of  devdoping 
a  fast  breeder  and  that  they  have  active 
construction  programs  tmderway  on 
their  own  demonstration  plants.  We 
must  not  fall  behind.  This  Nation  was 
the  first  to  operate  an  experimental  fast 


breeder  reactor.  We  should  pursue  vig- 
orously the  development  of  large,  com- 
mercially attractive  breeders  for  the 
production  of  the  electrical  energy 
needed  by  this  Nation  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  world. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement; I  am  heartened  by  the  re- 
ports of  cooperation  from  the  Industry. 
I  compliment  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commissiwi,  Dr.  Schles- 
Inger,  for  his  quick  grasp  of  the  impor- 
tance and  priority  of  this  work  and  the 
actions  he  lias  taken  to  assure  that  the 
CommisslcHi  moves  along  promptly  in 
this  Important  development. 

I  include  the  portion  of  the  President's 
remarlts  delivered  at  Hanford  pertaining 
to  the  LMFBR  program  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Also  I  Include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  27, 
1971,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
Text  of  prepared  statement  given  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nt  Hanford,  Wash.,  Sept.  26 
I  know  that  people  In  the  Trl-cltles  area 
are  aware  of  our  national  energy  policy  an- 
nounced In  my  message  of  June  4,  1971. 

At  that  time  I  called  on  the  private  sector 
to  join  Government  in  financing  one  dem- 
onstration liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
to  begin  to  move  this  nation  Into  an  era  of 
plentiful,  clean  and  safe  atomic  power. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
private  industry  has.  according  to  our  latest 
information,  subscribed  over  $200  million  for 
this  importent  project.  This  assures  that  oiu' 
first  reactor  can  go  into  construction.  Fur- 
ther, I  have  decided  to  order  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  second  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  in  order  that  we  can  move  forward 
as  rapidly  as  posalble  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  energy  goals. 

We  are  not  today  in  a  position  to  announce 
the  locations  of  these  experimental  reactors, 
but  those  Interested  In  the  contmued  growth 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  recognize  the  unique 
position  which  the  Hanford  reservation  oc- 
cupies In  the  future  of  atomic  energy  In  our 
nation.  I  am  confident  that  Hanford  wlU  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  that  this  area  wm  most 
assuredly  prosper  as  we  move  forward  with 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  and 
other  energy  programs. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  37,  1971] 
Nixon  Vows  To  Push  foe  "Clxan"  Eaacroa— 

Spkaks  at  Hantoid,  Wash.,  NtTCLxaa  Ckn- 

TTB  ON  Wat  To  Mbt  Hxaosiro 

Richland.  Wash. — President  Nixon,  head- 
ing Sunday  for  a  meeting  with  the  emperor 
of  Japan,  promised  expanded  development  of 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  "that  la  clean  and 
does  not  poUute." 

Mr.  Nixon  stopped  here  for  a  briefing  at  the 
Hanford  Atomic  Works.  He  said  the  new,  fast 
flux  test  facility  now  under  construction  is  a 
major  advance  in  this  program. 

"This  technology,"  he  said  In  a  statement, 
"will  develop  into  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  a  process  that  will  yield 
abundant  energy  that  is  clean  and  Inexpen- 
sive." 

The  breeder  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  It  produces  more  nuclear  fuel  material 
than  It  consumes. 

Mr.  Nixon  stopped  at  Hanford  on  the  way 
from  Portland,  Ore.  to  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
where  he  will  climax  a  three-day  tour  of  the 
Northwest  by  meeting  with  Emperor  Hlro- 
hlto.  It  is  the  flrst  time  a  Japanese  emperor 
has  visited  foreign  soil  In  more  than  2,600 
years  of  Imperial  reign. 

TOTAIXT  NKW  KXA 

The  meeting  with  the  emperor  mdlcates 
the  beginning  of  a  "totally  new  era  In  the 


relationship"  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

"The  people  who  were  enwnlee,  •  he  said, 
'can  and  must  be  friends.  Japan  and  the 
United  States  must  never  be  enemies  again." 

The  President  said  private  Industry's  re- 
sponse to  plans  to  develop  a  prototype  fast 
breeder  reactor  had  been  so  encouraging  that 
the  program  wotild  be  expanded. 

Instead  of  developing  one  prototype  by 
1980.  Mr.  Nixon  said,  the  aim  Is  to  wwk  up 
two.  using  different  approaches  In  each  of 
them. 

OlBcials  estimated  that  e»<di  of  the  fast 
breeder  reactors  would  cost  about  $500  mU- 
Uoo. 

His  announcement  was  loudly  applauded 
by  a  crowd  of  16,000  at  this  nuclear  research 

center. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  many  people  were  afraid 
of  nuclear  power  because  of  the  destruction 
it  could  cause.  But,  he  said,  there  was  no 
reason  lor  this  fear  and  the  power  should 
be  harnessed  for  peace. 

The  reactors  will  be  Jjullt  at  septuple  loca- 
tions, the  President  said. 

While  Mr.  Nixon  had  promised  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  statement  at  the  HanfMxl  faculty,  he 
stopped  short  of  saying  the  center  would  be 
the  site  of  one  of  the  projected  reetotors.  He 
said  sites  for  the  reactor  prototypes  would 
be  announced  later. 

He  had  committed  the  Administration  last 
June,  in  a  partnership  with  Indusitry,  to 
development  of  one  such  reactor. 

He  urged  that  It  act  swiftly. 

KXPOHT  OF  NCCUtAB  RIACTOES 

Dr.  James  R.  Schleslnger,  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon  chairman,  tcid  newsmen  export 
of  nuclear  reactors  and  components  already 
produce  about  $400  million  a  year  from  for- 
eign sales  and  are  expected  to  become  an 
Important  producer  of  ftwelgn  exchange  for 
the  United  States. 

Sales  should  rise  to  tl  billion  by  1976,  $2 
billion  by  1980,  and  then  level  off  at  about 
$4  billion  thereafter,  Schleslnger  said. 

"Yes,"  the  President  interjected  at  that 
point,  "think  what  the  export  of  Jet  aircraft 
has  meant  to  the  United  States." 

At  an  airport  reception  at  Portland,  Mr. 
Nixon  told  a  crowd  behind  a  fence  that  he 
was  appro«u^lng  the  meeting  with  Hlrohlto 
at  a  time  when  there  are  great  opportunities 
lor  peace  in  the  world. 

Ji^>an  has  been  critical  of  the  President's 
new  economic  program,  especially  the  im- 
portant surtax. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  accepted  for  his  Anchorage 
stay  ata  invitation  to  a  reception  In  the  home 
of  the  man  he  flred  from  his  Cabinet.  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
lost  his  job  last  Thanksglvmg  Eve  and  has 
just  come  out  with  a  book  that  takes  a  few 
critical  jabs  at  what  happened  to  him  dtirtng 
his  sojourn  In  the  Cabinet. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kassinger.  one  of  the  top 
presidential  advisers,  joined  Mr.  NUon  Sun- 
day m  Portland. 

Emperor  Hlrohlto  Nagako  and  Empress  are 
en  route  from  Tokyo  to  Europe  for  a  visit 
to  seven  other  nations,  and  Alaska  Is  a  re- 
fueling stop  going  and  coming. 

Mr.  Nixon  served  as  a  naval  officer  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  n  while  Hlrohlto 
was  commander-in-chief  of  aU  the  Imperial 
Japanese  armed  forces — including  those  that 
seized  some  of  the  remote  AleuUan  Islands 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war. 

In  these  times,  U.S.-Japanese  differences 
are  more  In  the  economic  arena.  For  one 
thing,  Japan  Is  unhappy  about  the  10%  tax 
Mr.  Nixon  imposed  on  Imports  as  part  of  his 
new  economic  policy  The  Japanese  have 
called  for  its  elimination  and  have  talked 
of  hitting  back  with  taxes  of  their  own. 

But  there  also  have  been  amicable  devel- 
opments m  Japanese-American  relations.  Ja- 
pan, for  example,  oosponsored  the  U.S.  reso- 
lution  to  admit  CommunUt  China  to  the 
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Unltfld  N»aons  while  retaining  a  seart  tor 
Um  NatlonaUflt  ClilneM  on  Taiwan.  I 

And.  In  a  move  with  ooncUlatory  ovfr- 
tones.  Mr.  NUon  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  Sept.  31,  for  ratification,  an  agreem^t 
to  put  Okinawa  and  related  Pacific  Islaiids 
back  under  Japanese  sovereignty  while  re- 
serving for  thla  country  the  right  to  ret4ln 
military  bases  there  for  "the  mutual  security 
of  both  countrlea." 

Mr.  Nixon's  message  to  the  Senate  te- 
gardlng  the  pact  said  that  "It  meets  Unl^ 
States  security  needs  and  places  our  rela- 
tlonahlp  with  our  major  Asian  ally  on  a 
more  sound  and  enduring  basis.  It  fulfllls 
long-held  aspirations  of  the  Jap«meee  peo- 
ple, including  the  people  of  Okinawa,  for  the 
reunification  of  these  Islands   vrtth   Japab." 

CouaT  Upholds  A-Tkst  Pkotist 

Anchoracs,  AukSKA. — Only  hours  before 
President  NUon's  scheduled  arrival  Svmd^y, 
the  Alaska  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  pro- 
test group  should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  dem- 
onstration against  the  plaimed  nuclear  t^t 
on  Amchltka  Island. 

The  Supreme  Court  rtUed  that  the  pto- 
teston  should  be  aUowed  to  hold  their  r^ly 
on  a  park  strip  several  blocks  away  frfem 
and  parallel  to  a  motorcade  route  for  |he 
President. 

The  city  erf  Anchorage  had  denied  rally 
and  march  permits  to  the  "Alaska  Coalition 
Against  Cannikin  " 

The  protesters,  who  want  the  President 
to  cancel  the  flve-megaton  blast  nicknamed 
CaruUkln,  then  challenged  that  the  city 
ordinance  uaed  against  them  was  unc<*i- 
stltutlonal. 

On  Friday  Superior  Court  Judge  James  K. 
Hansen  ruled  that  the  ordinance  was  un«»i- 
sUtutional  and  the  city  took  the  case  to  ifce 
Supreme  Court,  asking  for  a  stay  of  Hanseb's 
ruling. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  Be- 
quest of  Mr.  PoRSYTHK)  to  revlse  and  en- 
tend  their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Mn-LER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr,  ScHwiNGEL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  Be- 
quest of  Mr.  Jamzs  V.  Stanton)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include  eic- 
trsmeous  material: 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  for  15  minutes, 

today.  _,  I 

Mr.  PoDKLL,  for  60  minutes,  today.  I 
Mr.  HAim-TON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Phaser  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AspiN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RimNXLS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grant  " 
to: 

Mr.  Snczs  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PORSYTHE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 


it«d 


Mr.  Springer  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schkrlk  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Abhbrook  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  QtriE. 

Mr.  McClory  in  four  Instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  Instances. 

Vii.  PiRNiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keatinc. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHEUBR  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Praser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Bikes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Helstoski  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Roy. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker'8  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  1733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1070  (84  Stat.  884) ;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  28,  1971, 


present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  thie  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  10090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other  (tow- 
er agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1973.  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  782.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  to  designate  and  to  set  aside  Sep- 
tember 26.  1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor 
the  sclentlQc  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  September  29,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1172.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  urgent  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972  in  budget  authority  and  in  proposals 
not  increasing  budget  authority  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-164 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TTDAIX.:  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe  and 
Civil  Service.  HJl.  3808.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  to  provide  addi- 
tional free  letter  mall  and  air  transportation 
maUlng  privileges  for  certain  members  of 
the  n.8.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  02-617). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON:  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  S.  932.  An  act 
to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  revision  In  the  cotton  ginning  re- 
port dates;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
618) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  B.S,.  10677.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  foreign  sale  of  certain  pas- 
senger vessels;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-619) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  ths 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  624.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  8787,  a  bUl  to  provide 
that  the  unincorporated  territories  of  Quam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  repre- 
sented In  Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (Kept.  No.  03-830).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 626.  ReeoluUon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  10638,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authority  for  Insuring  loans  under  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (Rept.  Na  03-621).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  626.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  10720,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlcide  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-622) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10367.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of 
Alaska  Natives,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  03-623).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H^ERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-624).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H  R.  10909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation    Act    of    1964    to    authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  a-SBlst  them  In  providing  trans- 
portation service  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons;   to  the 
Committee  oh  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  10910.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jones  Bluff  lock 
and  dam"  on  the  Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  aa  the  Rot)ert  F.  Henry 
lock  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ASHI^EY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AsPiN )  : 
H.R.  10911.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  losses  Incurred  by  commercial  fishermen, 
as  well  as  allied  sport  fishing  camps,  as  a 
result  of  restrictions  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RABicK,   Mr.   Lknnon,   Mr.   H«chi.ix 
of  Weet  Virginia,  Mr.  ScHMrrz,  Mr. 
Mathis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Davis    of 
South    Carolina,    Mr.    HARvrr.    Mr. 
HixsTOSKi,  Mr.  Brinki^t.  Mr.  Der- 
vraNBKJ,  Mr.  Kkmp.  Mr.  Yatkok,  Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    and    Mr.    Hast- 
INOS)  : 
H.R.   10912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against   Income   tax   to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses   incurred   in   providing  higher 
education;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.   10913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1070  to  ex- 
empt small  farmers  from  Its  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10914.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full   employment   and   restore   a   diversified 
production    base;    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
US.  capital,  Jobs,  technology  and  production, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  In  order  to 
provide  for  more  effective  control  of  aircraft 
noise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
BJR.  10016.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterana  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  10017.  A  biU  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  the  production  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
United  States  by  excluding  from  gross  in- 
come, for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  a  part 
of  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution or  exploitation  of  motion  pictures 
produced  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DENT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

MOBGAK)  : 
HJl.  10918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
Hil.  10919.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so   as  to  provide   that 
monthly   social    security    benefit   payments, 
annuity    and    pension    payments   under   the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of   1937,  and  pay- 
ments   under    any    Federal    retirement   pro- 
gram shall  not  be  included  as  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  a  vet- 
eran's or  widow's  pension;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HJt.  10920.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  aaalst- 
ance  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpoee  of  developing  and  Improving  com- 
munication procedures  and  facilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dl^>atch  of 
poUce,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEX: 
H.R.  10921.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals;  to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal   Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  <3om- 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10922.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
authority  to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments including  the  granting  of  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  treatment  with  countries  hav- 
ing nonmarket  economies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    GARMATZ    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Btrnv  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ciark, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Gabza.  Mr.  Downino.  Mr. 
GarnxN.  Mr.  Grover.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North     Carolina.    Mr.    Karth.    Mr. 
Krn-H,  Mr.  KtRos,  Mr.  Legortt.  Mr. 
Lknnon,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  MosHRa, 
Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pellt, 
Mr.     Stubblkfiklo,    Mrs.     Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Txrenan)  : 
H.R.    10023.    A    blU   to   amend    the    Cargo 
Preference  Law;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GETTTS: 
H.R.   10024.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064.  as  amend- 
ed, to   prohibit   financial   assistance   there- 
iinder  to  any  public  transit  authority  en- 
gaging In  charter  bus  operations  outside  the 
urban   area   within   which  It  provides  mass 
transportation  service;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Utr.  JKBMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  : 
HJl.  10926.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CnmmlMlon  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  pajrment  of  Interest  or 
principal  of  exUtlng  OoTsmmant  loui  guar- 
anty to  a  maximum  period  of  80  yean;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCUIXOCH  (for  himMlf  and 
Mr.  .Vbrrnrthy,  Mr.  Clakoy,  Mr. 
CuLvn,   Mr.   Harsha.   Mr.   Hscklsr 


of  West  VlrglnU,  Mr.  Kkatimc.  Mr. 
KtrrKRNDALL,   Mr.   Matnx.   Mr.   Mc- 

Clort.    Mr.    Miller    of    Cmio,    Mr. 
Mr.   MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Molloham,  Mr. 
ScHZKLEt  Mr.  Stobblktiild  and  Mrs. 
vtwr^rtxa  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJl.  10926.  A  blU  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statutes  a  passenger  vessel 
operating   solely   on    inland    rivers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine   and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  10927.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agrtctilture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  SUte  of  Blaryland, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  10028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

By  Mr.  MOLLOBLAN: 
H.R.  10929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  the  ellglbUlty 
conditions  for  annuities,  to  change  the  raU- 
road  retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
the  contribution  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.    10031.    A    bill    to    Incorporate    Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RANOEL: 
HJl.  10032.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    RANOEL    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Chisbolk,   Mr.    Clat.   Mr.   CoixiNS 
of   Illinois,  Mr.  CoNnas.  Mr.   Dkl- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Fattntrot.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mxtcaltx,  Mr.  Mitch- 
RLL.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Badil- 
LO.    Mr.    Beoich,    Mr.    Kuuko.    Mr. 
BiNGHAic,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Etl- 
BERG,  Mr.  Harrincton,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAOA,     Mr.     Minish,     and     Mrs. 
MxNK)  : 
HJl.  10033.  A  bUl  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations   to    carry    out    the    lead-based 
paint  poisoning  prevention  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1072;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    RANOEL    (for   himself.   Mrs. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Clat,   Mr.   Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoNTERS.  Mr.  Del- 
LtTMS,  Mr.  Dioos.  Mr.  Fattntrot,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mepcalte,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Pepfer, 
Mr.  Rets,  Mr.  Rox,  liz.  Schexter,  Mr. 
Sxibrrlino,  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  St  Oer- 
MAiN,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
H.B.  10934.  A    blU    making    supplemental 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  preyentlon  program  for  the 
flaoal  year  ending  June  SO,  1073;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BANOEL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Chisholic,  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Oollxns  of 
miDOla.  Mr.  Contxr«,  Mr.  Dbllvms. 
Mr.  Dioaa,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  MxTCAUV,  Mr.  MncazLL. 
Mr.  Na,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Basillo, 
Mr.  BaoicH,  Mr.  Brasoo,  Mr.  Bnro- 

HASC.  Mr.  BlLBBM,  Mr.   HaRRDniTON. 

Mrs.  HicKB  Of  Maawohuaatts.  Mr. 
KocB.  Mr.  MATSuxaoa.  Mr.  Maioij, 
Mr.  Minish  and  Mrs.  Mink)  : 
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HJl.  10835.  A  bill  malting  a  supplemental 
^proprUtlon  for  the  S«oretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  detection  and 
treatment  of,  and  rasearch  on,  sickle  cell 
anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appaoprla- 
tlons. 

By   Mr.   RANQEL    (for  hlmseir»  Mrs. 

CHisaoLii,   Mr.   Clat,   Mr.  Collins 

of  minoU,  Mr.  CoNTTKa.  Mr,  Dxl- 

Lnica,  Mr.  Diocb.  Mr.  FAUNTXCtr,  Mr. 

Hawkims.  Mr.  Mktcaijpx,  Mr.  Mitch- 

XLL,  Mr.  Niz,  Mr.  Btokxs,  Mr.  I%pi>sii. 

Mr.   Rns.   Mr.  Roi,  Mr.   Rta|i,  Mr. 

ScHxuxR,  Mr.  SEiBnuNo,  Mr.  Sh^oxz, 

Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Wour) : 

H.R.  10936.  A  bill  making  a  suppleibental 

appropriation   for   the   Secretary   of   Health, 

Education,   and   Welfare   for   detectlom  and 

treatment   of.   and   research   on,  slcklie   cell 

anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

HJl.  10037.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  TarIB  Act 

of  1930  to  provide  for  Informal  entry  under 

regtilatlons   of   certain   educational   attlcles 

manufactured  In  the  United  States;   Oa  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS :  | 

H.R.  10938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  conmiutlng  to  worM  at  a 
site  where  no  housing  is  available  within  10 
miles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  10939.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  PostaA  Re- 
organization Act,  to  facilitate  direct  com- 
munication between  officers  and  emplojiteee  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlcei 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  10940.  A  bill  to  estabUah  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Sectetary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  critical  envlrormiental  cobcem 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and 
development  of  more  than  local  signlfloince; 
and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Comrfelttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  T 

ByMr.  THONE:  | 

H.R.  10941.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omblbus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  officers  and  firefighters  killed  \tn  the 
line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  oij  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By     Mr.     RYAN     (for     blmaeU,     Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  BiNaHAM,  Hi.  Hau'ibn, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ranqxl,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  ScHEirxm) : 
H.R.  10948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Boonomlc 
Stabilization    Act    of    1070,    as   ain«nded,   to 
direct  the  President  to  stabUlae  rentals  and 
carrying  charges  through  the  period  ending 
at  midnight  April  30.  1972;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10946.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  rentals  and 
carrying  charges  charged  for  accommoda- 
tions In  federally  assisted  housing  may  not 
exceed,  for  the  period  ending  at  midnight 
April  30,  1972,  the  levels  at  which  rentals 
have  beeen  stabilized  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11615;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CATTERY: 
H.J.  Res.  890.  Joint  resoltulon  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Nation- 
al Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.   Ree.   891.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  of  America  providing  a  4-year- 
term   for  Members  of   the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    NELSEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BZKGLAND,    Mr.    BI.ATNIK.   Mr.    Fraseb, 

Mr.  Prznzkl,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Qnx, 

and  Mr  Zwach  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  892.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
PARMPEST— U.S.A.  and  the  World  Plough- 
ing contest  in  September  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YooNC  of  Texas)  : 
H.J.  Ree.  893  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
disaster  loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses 
arising  as  the  result  of  recent  natural  dis- 
aster, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Ree.  894.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  410.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
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to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  froot 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purpooM;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  411.  Concurrent  resolution  a- 
preaslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  i«> 
■pect  to  certain  claims  of  nationals  of  ttM 
United  States  against  the  Government  of  tlM 
Peoples  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Commltte* 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  412.  Concurrent  resolution  m- 
preaslng  the  sense  of  the  Congreea  with  re- 
spect to  the  deeignatlon  of  the  jtttn  107S 
through  1978  as  the  World  Envlronmeotal 
Quinquennium  to  involve  all  nations  of  tiM 
world  In  a  global  environmental  reseaNh 
program  of  both  national  and  IntematloiMl 
scope;  to  the  Committee  on  FcH'eig^n  Affair*. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.  Res  622.  Reeolutlon  to  create  a  Seleot 
Committee  on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  ROGERS: 

H.  Res.  623.  Resolution  to  express  Um 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  10942.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
R.  Jakmides;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  10943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Carleton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.    10944.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  E.  Yotz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

142.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Grand  Council,  Order  Fraternal  Amer- 
icana of  Virginia,  relative  to  unrestricted  Im- 
migration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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TWENTIETH       CENTURY       RENAIS- 
SANCE WOMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  calhornia  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  September  Issue  of  The  Re- 
tired Officer  appears  an  articled  entitled, 
"Jacqueline  Cochrah:  A  Renaissfmce 
Woman  for  the  20th  Century."  MiBs 
Cochran  aptly  fits  the  description;  her 
interests  are  brofui  and  she  meett  all 
challenges  with  the  ssune  energy  anj  de- 
termination that  has  made  her  the 
world's  outstanding  woman  flier.  Iti  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  Know 
Miss  Cochn^t^  for  many  years.  All  who 
know  and  wprk  with  her  admire  het  en- 
thusiasm for  life,  her  deep  religious  c»n- 
vlctlons.  and  love  for  her  fellowmjtn.  I 


want  to  Join  her  legion  of  friends  in  hon- 
oring this  great  lady  and  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  reading  of  the  inspir- 
ing article  which  follows : 

Jacqueline  Cochran  :    A  Renaissance 
Woman  tok  the  20th  Centttkt 

According  to  a  definition  In  the  Random 
House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
a  Renaissance  Man  is  "a  present-day  man 
vTltb  many  broad  Interests  who  has  the  op- 
port  imlty  to  Indulge  himself  In  them  ao  as 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  each  that  Is  more 
than  superficial."  That  is  Jacqueline 
Cochran,   Colonel.   USAPR-Ret. 

Left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  Colo- 
nel Cochran  grew  up  with  pocw  foster  parents 
In  the  South.  Although  her  formal  schooling 
stopped  with  the  third  grade,  she  had  a  na- 
tural curloalty  to  learn  combined  with  an 
insatiable  reading  bablt  and  she  Is  today  a 
well-educated  woman  who  slta  on  ths  board 
of  dlrect<»'B  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity (la  Washington.  D.C.)  and  has  four  hon- 
orary doctors  degrees. 

At  the  age  of  eight  she  began  a  12-hour 
night  shut  in  a  cotton  mUl  at  8^  per  hour. 


Through  a  determination  never  again  to  be 
hungry  or  sleep  on  the  floor,  she  became  a 
highly  paid  beauty  operator,  a  trained  nurM 
and,  in  the  30's,  established  a  cosmetics  man- 
ufacturing firm  that  she  developed  Into  a 
multl-mllllon  dollar  buslnees. 

Most  Americana,  however,  will  rememb«r 
"Jackie"  Cochran  primarily  as  a  pioneer  In 
the  field  of  aviation.  Since  she  began  flying  In 
1932,  she  has  set  many  aviation  records  and 
was  the  first  woman  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier. During  the  war  years  she  was  the  Army 
Air  Corps'  director  of  women  pilots  and  baa 
served  her  country  since  that  time  in  many 
important  capacltiee. 

TRO  recently  had  the  rare  opportunity  to 
interview  Jacqueline  Cochran  and  bring  to 
our  readers  some  of  the  wise  and  senaltde 
thoughts  of  a  woman  whoee  many  acoom- 
pllshments  must  surely  be  an  inspiration  to 
young  and  old  alike. 

EDtrCATION 

Colonel  Cochran  has  definite  ideas  on  th4 
need  for  education  and  the  type  of  educa- 
tion necessary.  TRO  asked:  If  you  could  r«« 
make  our  educational  system  to  serve  omr 
youngsters  better,  what  would  you  doT  What 
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torU  of  oourtea  do  you  thitik  vouid  be  most 

yteful? 

"111  put  It  this  way.  We  have  a  great  glve- 
^iray  program'.  We're  one  of  the  few  oountrlea 
in  the  world  where  youTe  not  only  given  free 
education,  but  you  are  compeUed  to  go. 
Whether  you  Uke  It  or  not,  you  have  to  go. 
We  graduate  people  from  high  Bcboola  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write. 

"We  must  start.  In  my  opinion,  with  the 
chUdren.  See  that  theyrre  fed  and  housed— 
and  not  by  welfare  checks.  These  <aiUdren 
lome  way.  somrtiow,  must  be  taken  care  of. 
Even  If  we  have  to  put  up  a  tent  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  feed  and  hotiae  them. 

"Now,  they  also  should  be  trained — fjn 
not  using  the  word  'education.'  If  one  U 
capable,  he  must  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
add  and  subtract.  Do  certain  simple  things. 
Simple  things  can  do  an  awfvil  lot  for  one. 
Youd  be  surprised  how  few  people  can  read 
and  write — sometimes  at  a  very  high  levels. 
People  shoiUd  be  taught  to  read  very  fast^ 
and  comprehend  what  they  read.  I'm  talking 
about  the  normal  person — a  C,  not  a  B — 
just  an  average  person.  If  they  could  do  this, 
It  would  buUd  their  own  ego  up  to  where 
they  could  do  all  kinds  of  things. 

"When  a  person  finishes  high  school,  he 
should  know  a  trade  and  know  one  thing 
well,  l)ecause  none  of  us.  In  my  opinion — 
unless  weYe  awfiUly  lucky — ever  get  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do.  We  all  think  the  other 
pasture  is  greener.  One  has  to  learn  to  dis- 
cipline himself  to  do  the  thing  he  knows  how 
to  do  very  well  Indeed." 

We  asked  about  how  to  handle  specially 
gifted  children,  those  who  are  so  easily  bored 
by  til e  average  classroom. 

"Maybe  they  should  be  put  in  special 
schools.  We  create  special  schools  for  Idiots, 
we  create  special  schools  for  the  slow,  we 
create  special  schools  for  everyone  but  the 
very  gifted.  And  the  very  gifted — for  there 
aren't  very  many  of  them  in  this  world — 
should  have  a  very  special  school  where  they 
can  go  and  become  the  mental  giants  of 
this  world.  They're  entitled  to  It.  In  my 
opinion,  this  U  what  education  is  all  about. 
if  they're  specially  gifted,  they  need  very 
special  circumstances  under  which  to  learn — 
all  kinds  of  stimulation,  everything  in  the 
world  put  at  their  feet." 

aviation 

Orie  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  modem  aviation  in  this 
country,  Colonel  Cochran  recalled  how  she 
got  started  flying. 

"Some  friends  of  mine  one  night  said,  'Of 
all  the  things  you  want  to  do  in  your  life, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  said,  Tm  going 
to  do  all  these  things' — and  I  outlined  my 
plans— definitely.  (And  I  did  everything  I 
outlined.)  Then  they  said,  'But  you'd  have 
to  fly  to  do  aU  that  I'  I  responded,  "That 
sounds  like  a  good  Idea.'  (I  had  Just  read 
a  book  on  How  to  Fly  in  Three  Easy  Lee- 
sons.)  You  know.  It's  funny — I'd  never  even 
seen  an  airplane  on  the  ground  In  my  life. 

"Shortly  after  that  I  went  out  one  Sattir- 
day  morning  and  had  my  first  free  leeson, 
bought  the  ooAirse,  soloed  on  Monday,  went 
to  Canada  two  weeks  later — solo — and  ao  a 
pilot  was  born!" 

Since  that  time  JacqueUne  Cochran  has 
established  and  still  holds  more  interna- 
tional speed,  distance  and  altitude  records 
than  any  other  person. 

"I  met  AmeUa  Earhart's  husband  and  he 
said.  What  do  you  want  In  aviation,  little 
girl?'  I  said.  To  put  your  wife  In  the  shade. 
Not  only  that — I'm  going  to  be  the  first 
woman  in  the  world  to  make  Maeh  II' 

"At  that  Ume.  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
Mach  I.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  know  the 
great  Dr.  von  Karman.  who  spent  toon  than 
two  years  In  our  home.  One  time  we  were 
talking  about  speed  and  he  said.  'Do  you 
know  what  the  speed  of  sound  la?'  I  asked. 
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'No,  what  Is  It?'  It's  traveling  780  miles  an 
hour  at  sea  level  at  standard  temperature.' 
I  said,  I'm  gdng  to  be  the  first  woman  In 
the  world  to  do  Itt' 

"Then  I  aaked,  "What's  Mach  n?  I've  got 
to  do  that  one,  too!'  I  did.  I  did  both — ^the 
first  human  being,  female,  that  did  bot^ 
Mach  I  and  Mach  n.  In  fact,  I  did  2.6  machs 
la*t  go-round.  This  was  solo— not  with  some- 
one else.  You  go  out  and  fly  the  airplane 
alone.  You  beat  It  almost  to  death  and  you 
beat  yourself  almoet  to  death,  too. 

"But  I've  been  a  good  pilot.  I've  done  some 
remarkable  things  In  fiylng.  They're  so  In- 
credible that  I  lo(A  back  and  I  can't  beUeve 
that  I've  done  them.  I  feel  like  I'm  a  person 
outside  of  myself  who's  been  flying  these  air- 
planes. But  one  can.  You  have  to  work  14 
hours  a  day  and  become  so  disciplined  that 
you  can't  believe  you're  that  disciplined.  I 
would  never  let  anything  Interfere  with  what 
I  had  to  do  In  flying — ever.  It  really  has  been 
my  life — my  passport  to  happiness." 

Jackie  Cochran  and  Amelia  Earhart  were 
very  close,  especially  in  the  last  few  months 
before  Miss  Earhart's  final  flight.  We  asked 
about  the  books  published  recently  suggest- 
ing that  Amelia  Earhart  is  alive,  well  and 
living  in  New  Jersey. 

"There  is  no  truth  that  I  brought  her  out 
of  Japan.  The  New  Jersey  woman  doesn't 
even  look  like  Amelia — even  an  older  Amelia. 
After  all,  she  would  have  been  high  up  In 
her  70'B  by  now.  The  truth  Is,  she  and  her 
navigator  Just  plain  oo\ildn't  flnd  that  Is- 
land, ran  out  of  gas  and  crashed  in  the  Pa- 
cific." 

As  an  aviator.  Colonel  Cochran  tested  many 
experimental  aircraft.  Regarding  som^  areas 
of  contemporary  aviation,  we  asked:  The 
SST — do  you  feel  that  the  decision  reached 
by  Congress  was  a  valid  one  or  one  based 
on  emotionalism  arid  politics^ 

"I  think  it's  the  moet  terrible  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  this  country,  aeronau- 
tically  speaking.  Now,  I  didn't  like  the  way 
we  went  about  awarding  the  contracts — 
but  that's  my  opinion.  And  it's  too  long  a 
story  to  tell. 

"But  nevertheless,  the  contract  was 
awarded  and  it  was  practically  finished — 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pronnlre  scuttled 
the  whole  thing!  How  could  he  do  this  to  otur 
country?" 

Do  you  feel  our  space  program  is  valuable? 
"1  think  it's  the  greatest  thing  that's  ever 
happened  in  the  world.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing we  shouldn't  do  to  promote  It.  People 
say.  "They're  going  to  bring  more  rocks  back?' 
Well  maybe  they  should  bring  some  soil  back. 
Maybe  we  should  do  all  kinds  of  things. 
They  haven't  tovwhed  the  surface  of  what 
could  be  done." 

Do  you  feel  our  defense  system  is  ade- 
quate and  if  not,  in  what  aretu  do  you  feel 
that  we  are  weak? 

"As  far  as  I  can  determine,  a  great  many 
of  our  pteople  who  hope — or  are  hopef  ill — that 
we  have  a  good  defense  posture  think  we're 
way  down  the  totem  pole.  That,  If  tomorrow 
morning  somebody  were  to  walk  In  on  us — 
like  China  or  Russia  or  the  rest  of  these 
countries — we'd  be  In  pretty  bad  shape.  We 
have  nothing — we  have  no  bombers,  we  have 
nothing  in  space,  we  have  nothing  to  defend 
ourselves  with  today.  And,  I  think  we're  sit- 
ting back  here  on  a  pretty  bcul  posture.  But 
this  is  my  opinion,  based  on  my  exposure 
and  background." 

BSXNO  A  crnzKV 
Flag-waving  may  not  be  fashionable  today, 
but  Jacqueline  Cochran  does  it — and  u)tth 
style.  She  asked  what  our  TRO  reporter 
thought  was  the  most  horrendous  crime  that 
can  be  committed  and  then  annoered: 
"Treason  Is  the  worst  crime  that  can  happen 
to  a  nation — ^not  only  our  nation,  but  any 
natton.  Sabotage  on  a  big  scale,  where,  may- 
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be,  a  whole  factory  of  people  Is  destroyed." 
She  continued  to  explain  her  viewt: 
"People  have  to  be  devoted  to  many 
things — first  ctf  all  to  their  country.  I  (mly 
have  one  llttte  yaMstick  to  go  by  and  that's 
what  I  was  able  to  do  for  myesif  and  what 
I've  been  ahle  to  do  for  my  country.  I  think 
I've  earned  my  keep  as  a  cltlaeii.  Iliaf  s  an- 
other thing  that  I  beeC  about — one  has  to 
earn  their  right  to  llvel  You  cant  Jiist  arrive 
on  this  earth  to  make  It  filthy  and  dirty." 

"Maybe  you'll  say,  with  the  attitudes  to- 
day, that  a  man  shouldn't  be  In  oombat.  rd 
like  to  be  in  oombat.  It's  our  country  and 
we  should  defend  It  and  our  pnndplas." 

MABSTAOK.     WOMXN   AND  WOKKN'S  UB 

In  these  turbulent  times,  any  woman  who 
can  stay  married  32  years  to  the  aame  man 
(financier  Floyd  B.  Odium)  and  sfitt  be  oMe 
to  say,  "I'm  married  to  a  fantaatlc,  fabulous 
man,  I  mean,  he's  ttie  most  amaidng  peraon 
In  the  world  I".  TRO  felt  was  qvaUfled  to 
comment  on  marital  relationships: 

"1  think  too  many  people  start  out — men 
and  women — with  the  Idea  that  they're  going 
to  make  each  other  over.  They're  going  to 
be  different  people  and  so  on.  They  havent 
retOly  formulated  a  good  concept  of  whAt 
marriage  Is  supposed  to  be  before  they  start." 
What,  do  you  think,  is  a  woman's  place  in 
our  society? 

"Oh,  women  have  a  very  important  place, 
■niey  rule  the  wtwldl  They've  ruled  kings.  I 
don't  know  why  people  worry  about  wccnan's 
place! 

"Women  have  the  same  intelllgenoe  as 
men,  they  have  the  same  ability.  But  they 
should  not  forget  that  they're  toomen.  They 
should  poptUate  the  world;  they  should  have 
a  women's  place  In  the  world  or  they're  not 
going  to  be  any  good  when  they're  40. 

"I  am  trying  to  say  that  we  all  have  our 
place  In  life,  but  people  have  forgotten  what 
their  places  are." 
How  can  a  loife  help  her  husband's  career? 
"A  wife,  If  her  husband  wants  her  to,  can 
Interest  herself  enough  In  his  business  to  be 
a  sounxllng  board  for  his  ideas.  She  can  an- 
swer ><<»"  or  not  answer  him,  whichever  she 
finds  out  Is  htfpful  to  him.  Kie  can  have  his 
Ivxne  beautifully  run  so  he  can  call  her  at 
a  minute's  notice  and  say,  'Sorry,  dear,  but 
I  have  to  tslng  four  people  home  for  dlnnsr.' 
A  man  who  brings  people  Into  his  home  ts 
proud  of  his  home;  he's  proud  of  his  wife 
or  be  wouldn't  do  that  In  the  first  place.  She 
is  bemg  helpful — but  not  If  she  starts  Inter- 
fering or  meddling. 

"I've  seen  women  who  were  very  harm- 
ful, I  thought,  to  their  htisbanda'  careers. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  any  woman  »^o, 
at  any  time,  meddles  In  her  husband's  affairs, 
goes  to  his  office,  gets  involved  with  the  peo- 
ple he  employs  or  he  has  subordinate  to 
him — or  even  'sparks'  the  boss — is  for  the 
birds!  I  dont  think  a  wife  should  ever  Inter- 
fere in  her  husband's  buslixeas  life  or  get  In- 
volved with  his  business  associates. 

"Mr.  Odium  had  multiple  companies  that 
he  controlled  and  we  btillt  our  ranch — part 
of  It — to  take  care  of  his  business  life.  I 
hired  a  woman  to  do  aU  of  that.  Many  times 
I  would  never  come  out  for  dinner.  II  I  did, 
I'd  have  a  drink  with  him  and  go  on  about 
my  way.  Nattirally,  I  had  fiylng  to  talk  about 
which  didn't  bother  anybody — though  I 
didn't  talk  about  that  very  much  either.  Now, 
since  he's  retired,  I  meet  some  of  these  peo- 
ple I  did  Uke  and  they  say,  'Oee,  I  dldnt 
know  you  were  such  a  warm,  friendly  per- 
son.' I  reply,  1  don't  Interfere  with  my  hus- 
band's business.' " 

Although  JacqueUne  Cochran  scoffs  at  the 
notion  of  Women's  Lib  ("UberatlonT  Liber- 
ated from  what?") .  she  nevertheless  repre- 
sents what  probobly  every  Woman's  Libber 
would  like  to  be:  an  independent  personal- 
ity, ufith  her  own  identity  very  clearly  sepa- 
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rate  fro^  fur  htuband  and  his  career,  /n  thU 
vein.  TSO  OMked:  What  do  you  feel  abou '.  t)te 
opportunitiet  open  to  a  female  in  com  ner- 
dal  atHationt  Should  the  he  rettrieted  t  >  the 
role  of  ttewardets  and  not  trained  a$  a  ;  klot, 
engineer.  etc.T 

"Today,  to  qualify  %  707  pUot,  the  all  lines 
■pend  Bome where  near  •aoo.OOO  on  a  mai  i.  To 
realise  their  investmezkt,  he  must  wor  c  all 
Of  the  20-plus  years  left  before  his  retire- 
ment. A  woman  may  want  to  hare  a  fi  mlly 
during  that  period.  Would  you  want  t  >  fly 
behind  a  pregnant  pilot?  But  women  oer> 
talnly  ooiild  be  trained  as  engineers." 

Whai  of  a  voman't  phyeicat  etamlna  \oan 
she  perform  usefully  a»  an  astronautT 

"I  think  women  definitely  have  more 
Ina    than    men.    Chlldbearlng    alone 
that  out.  Women  can  stand  more  pain, 
glne  carrying  that  extra  weight  aroun 
seven  months!" 

What  do  you  feel  about  mixed  (man\and 
vyoman)  space  crewa?  { 

"It  wouldn't  work  In  the  three-man  caews. 
I've  talked  to  the  men  and  they  don'tTllke 
the  Idea.  It  l>ar«ly  works  with  the  men.  They 
would  need  more  space  than  they  have  nqw — 
to  walk  around,  more  privacy,  etc." 

Do  you  think  an  all-voman  crew  ciiild 
function  as  iceZZ,  do  the  tasks  the  men]  do. 
etc.T 

"I  think  so.  yes.  And  the  reason  I  say 
so:  In  World  War  n  we  had  a  problem  4lth 
the  B-2e  Martin  built.  I  put  women  li^  B- 
28'8 — 160  of  them.  They  did  about  7oioo0 
operational  hours  with  one  minor  accident 
and  not  a  single  fatality.  They  were  always 
all-women  crews  and  they  worked  very  4ell. 
It  was  a  very  difficult  aircraft  becausei  we 
didn't  understand  It  (It  really  wasnt  pif- 
flcult  except  that  people  didn't  understand 
It) .  and  they  did  extremely  well.  T 

"Then  I  had  all-women  crews,  during  Titlark 
out  In  Camp  Davis — which  was  highly  secre- 
tive at  that  time — controlling  aircraft  <^er 
ranges  where  the  ground  crews  could  st^oot 
them  down.  It  was  so  dangerous  you  colUd 
run  Into  the  flack  yourself.  We  never  ha|l  a 
fatality — we  never  had  anything  happeni  It 
was  Jiist  marvellous  I" 

Another  question — How  do  you  think  a 
woman  would  be  as  President  T  [ 

"Well,  we've  had  so  many  bad  Presidents, 
they'd  probably  do  as  well  as  any  other.^ 

"It's  a  silly  question,  in  a  way.  It's  no«  a 
man's  world,  entirely — it's  not  a  womii-s 
world  either!  I'm  really  going  to  empha- 
size this:  Anyone  who  has  quallfled  to  d^  a 
Job  and  does  his  homework.  It  doean't  maljter 
what  his  sex  Is." 
And  summing  up: 

"Women  are  very  strong  people.  They're 
very  amazing.  Collectively,  they're  probasly 
more   amazing   than   men.   But   no  won  an 
oould  do  without  a  man.  I  wouldn't  want 
live  in  a  manless  world,  would  you?" 

TOI7TH    AND    LtfX    IN    THS    FUTtTKI 

With  daily  headlines  telling  of  youth  a  nd 
its  disaffection  uHth  our  current  situatioxs, 
TRO  asked  Colonel  Cochran  for  her  notit  ns 
on  why  our  young  people  seem  to  be  so  tri  u 
bled: 

"It  starts  back  at  home.  There  Is  no  ho:  ne 
life — the  close-knit  family  life,  the  picnics 
together,  the  praying  together,  the  living   c 
gether    and    the    though  tfulnese    togeth  9 
They're  hunting  and  seeking  because 
don't  have  this.  I  don't  want  to  use  the  „.. 
'security.'  but  maybe  It  Is  a  form  of  securl 

"Oh.  you  can  turn  around  and  say,  'Well 
didn't  happen  to  you.  But  you  see.  from 
time  I  was  11  until  I  was  about  14,  I  L 
In  sua  Orthodox  Jewish  home.  They  had 
sons  and  their  home  was  run  and  propei 
The    family    ate    together    every    night, 
watched  all  this;  It  even  gave  me  a  stabllk 
Ing  Influence.  Probably  at  the  time  I  dld(*t 
realize  It,  but  It  was  good. 

"Children  don't  have  too  much  goodness 
their  lives.  They  see  their  glittering  parei,v« 
and  too  many  cars.  Parents  buy  cars  for  t  \f> 
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klda  when  they're  18  and  theyYa  off  and 
running.  Tbey  don't  have  time  to  be 
ooxirteous. 

"I  dont  know  what'e  brought  all  this 
about,  but  there's  lomethlng  In  the  atmoa- 
phare  that's  not  healthy,  that  lant  normal. 
Therafore,  there's  rudeuem,  neglect. 

"But  there  Is  also  love  and  tenderness  and 
■waetneas.  I  think  we  tend  to  focus  on  thoae 
who  are  not  nice  rather  than  on  thow  who 
ore  nice.  So  I  think  there's  still  hope  for  us 
a«  a  human  race." 

Tou  have  accomplithed  so  many  things 
in  your  life.  How  could  a  young  person  today 
accomplish  as  much  as  you  have? 

"You  make  your  opportunities.  You  don't 
say,  'Gee,  rd  Jilce  to  do  that.'  You  say,  'I'm 
going  to  do  that  I'  I've  only  said  I'd  like  to 
do  something  onoe  In  my  life — and  I  failed. 
I  Just  say  I'm  going  to  do  It. 

"One  must  know  what  they  want.  Most 
people  wander  In  the  dark.  Why?  You  see, 
to  me,  marriage,  children,  these  things  are 
natural  for  people.  But  they  don't  always 
happen.  If  they  don't  happen,  that's  un- 
fortunate— but  It's  not  a  tragedy. 

"But  people  shoiUd  not  work  hard  unless 
they  have  a  focal  point.  Something  they 
want  to  accomplish.  It  doesn't  matter  wheth- 
er It's  for  their  country  or  for  themselves  or 
an  organization.  Then  they  have  to  work 
hard  to  do  it.  And  they  have  to  make  up  their 
mind  to  do  It. 

"People  have  to  learn  to  curb  their  emo- 
tions, discipline  themselves.  There's  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  discipline  in  this  coun- 
try. I  cannot  believe  some  of  the  things  that 
are  happening  In  our  country.  If  a  boy's 
AWOL  today  from  the  military,  they  sort  of 
kiss  it  off.  They  shouldn't  do  that!" 
She  continued  with  another  theme: 
"You  start  school  when  you  are  six  and 
finish  when  you  are  20  or  21.  Then  you  have 
a  B.A. — a  piece  of  paper  in  your  hand.  I  don't 
know  the  percentage,  but  I  would  guess  most 
of  the  people  who  get  a  straight  B.A.  are  not 
prepared  to  make  a  living.  They  don't  know 
how  to  go  out  and  get  a  Job  and  say,  'I  can 
do  this.' 

"There  are  an  awful  lot  of  mundane  Jobs 
that  no  one,  but  no  one,  has  ever  built  up. 
Now.  take  domestics.  We  don't  build  up  this 
kind  of  Job.  We  make  It  look  as  though  there 
is  something  ugly  about  It.  Well,  there  isn't! 
It's  a  completely  normal  Job  for  people  to  do. 
"We  are  so  out  of  balance  In  our  country. 
We  act  as  though  there's  a  stigma  I  Now  as  a 
youngster  I've  cooked  for  people  and  I  don't 
feel  a  stigma  I  I've  had  every  honor  In  the 
country  and  I'm  delighted  to  say  I've  cooked 
lor  people,  I've  made  their  beds,  I've  nursed 
and  I  loved  It!  But  people  are  not  taught 
these  things — to  say  It's  wonderful  to  earn 
a  day's  keep." 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

With  an  eye  to  the  more  specialized  prob- 
lems of  our  members,  TRO  asked:  Do  you 
think  we  are  making  adequate  use  of  our 
older  citizens  who  are  still  in  good  health? 

"I  don't  think  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a 
numerical  age.  We  have  to  have  a  numerical 
versus  a  physical  age  and  we  should  be 
Judged  accordingly.  I  think  that  when  the 
gong  sounds — say  when  66  years  old — and 
you  are  healthy  and  well,  you've  still  got 
great  talents  to  give  to  people — helpful  tal- 
ents— you  shouldn't  Just  be  shut  off.  I  also 
think,  with  all  my  heart,  that  until  we  Anally 
determine  numerical  versus  physical  age. 
we're  going  to  go  on  losing  great  gold  mines 
of  talent  In  our  country. 

"I  know  a  man  who  had  about  two  years  to 
go  with  an  airline.  He'd  raced,  he  was  a  great 
pilot,  he'd  worked  on  his  farm  and  he  was 
physically  fit — ^he  looked  about  46.  But  at 
80  years  old — bingo  I  Now  he's  testing  air- 
planes. Today  he's  85  and  he's  stUl  testing  I 
Why  should  an  airline  be  denied  this  talent? 
"I've  seen  people  who  were  48  that  were 
very  old  In  flying  (It's  the  only  place  I've 
observed  it) .  But  at  46  years  old  they  were 
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old  men.  What  that  U,  whether  It's „„- 

Istry  or  whatever,  I  dont  know.  But  I^  M«a 
people  old  at  45  and  I've  seen  peoitle  louii* 
at  80."  '  '^^ 

To  try  to  give  JaequeUne  Oocliran  in  mi. 
croeosm  in  these  few  page*  fust  it  not  poml 
ble.  She  is  many  people  in  one  peraon— (h« 
aviatrix  who  took  unbelievable  cKaneat  mst 
even  today  holds  intemationaX  and  nationai 
records  that  have  never  been  beaten;  the  ooe> 
metics  executive  who  built  and  ran  a  mHUon' 
dollar  business  for  over  ZS  years;  the  Uttit 
girl  from  the  poor  South  who  has  never  lost 
her  wonder  and  enthulam  for  Ufe  in  tptU 
of  her  success,  the  famous  people  she  hat 
knoum  and  the  awards  she  has  won — includ- 
ing our  country's  DisUnguistied  Service 
Medal,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  {three 
times)  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  from  oyer 
own  country,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
France,  to  mention  a  few;  the  worldly  lady 
who  is  the  friend  of  Presidents  and  states- 
men— these  are  all  "Jackie"  Cochran.  But  she 
is  more  than  that.  She  U  wholly  a  woman  for 
her  times. 


U.S.     DEPENDENCE     UPO'N     RUSSU 
FOR  CHROME   ORE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation's  press  has  taken  commend- 
able Interest  In  the  question  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  Rus- 
sia for  most  of  its  Imports  of  chrome  ore. 

Last  week  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  36  to 
46,  defeated  an  amendment  which  would 
have  removed  from  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  section  503.  This  section  would 
permit  resumption  of  chrome  imports 
from  the  world's  leading  source  of 
chrome,  the  African  nation  of  Rhodesia. 

On  August  26,  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Post  Tribime  published  an  interesting 
editorial  maintaining  that  it  Is  incon- 
sistent for  this  Nation  to  continue  Its 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  while  opening  trade 
and  other  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

On  August  27.  the  Forrest  City,  Ark., 
Times  Herald  published  an  editorial  sup- 
porting legislation  to  end  the  ban  on  Im- 
ports of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

Furthermore,  on  September  1,  in  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  from  Mr.  George  W.  Crocker, 
of  Tuscaloosa,  took  the  same  position. 

These  expressions  are  in  addition  to 
dozens  of  others  which  have  come  to  my 
attention  in  recent  weeks. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  items  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itemi 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.),  Poat-Herald, 
Sept.  1,  1971) 

Immorai,  Polict 

The  preeent  foreign  policy  of  the  UJ5. 
government  Is  Immoral  and  Insane.  Our 
government  Is  locking  arms  in  friendship 
with  our  enemies,  while  spitting  In  the  face 
of  our  friends.  It  seems  that  a  firm,  antl- 
Oommunlst  government  Is  the  only  type 
government  which  our  State  Department  and 
Oongrese  will  not  tolerate. 

To  attempt  to  destroy  a  government  which 
is  maintaining  domeetle  tranquility  and  pre- 
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serving  the  liberties  of  its  Inhabitants  is  Im- 
moral. However,  this  Is  the  policy  our  gov- 
ernment is  following  in  regard  to  Rhodesia. 
This  small  nation  of  6  million  people  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  countries  In  Africa, 
and  Its  people — ^both  black  and  white — enjoy 
Uberty.  Yet,  we  Join  with  the  Communist 
controlled  United  Nations  In  an  effort  to 
Impose  on  Rhodesia,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  brought  chaos  and  pro- 
Ocxmmunlst  dictatorshlpia  to  much  of  Africa. 

Our  treatment  of  Rhodesia  is  not  only  im- 
moral, but  It  is  detrimental  to  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
states  that  our  country  "faces  an  imminent 
and  serious  shortage  of  chrome."  The  short- 
age of  this  vital  metal  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  boycott  of  Rhodesian  chrome.  Commu- 
nist Russia  Is  now  furnishing  much  of  our 
chrome  ore  at  greatly  Inflated  prices.  To 
become  dependent  on  an  enemy  for  a  critical 
defense  material,  as  we  are  doing.  Is  Insane! 

Peaceful  Rhodesia  Is  treated  as  an  outlaw 
nation  because  she  has  certain  voter  quallfl- 
catlons  which  prohibit  Immediate  rule  by  a 
grossly  vmquallfled  majority.  Contrast  the 
Nixon  policy  toward  Rhodesia  with  his  recent 
support  of  the  Red  Chinese  regime,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  President  Is  not  an  antl- 
Communlst. 

George  W.  Crocker, 

Tuscaloosa. 

(From  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post  Tribune, 

Aug.  26,  1971) 

Nixon's  Nrw  China  Pouct  Reopens  Issue  on 

Rhodesia 

President  Nixon  has  inadvertently  reopened 
debate  on  another  area  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  with  his  recent  overtures  of  re- 
conciliation with  Communist  China. 

How,  observers  are  asking,  can  the  Presi- 
dent reconcile  our  continued  participation  In 
the  United  Nations'  economic  boycott  of  the 
African  nation  of  Rhodesia  while  opening 
trade  and  making  other  conciliatory  steps  to- 
ward Peking? 

While  the  Nixon  Administration's  new 
stance  toward  Red  China  does  not  embrace 
the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime  Ideologically.  It  In 
effect  no  longer  regards  Peking's  domestic  or 
International  policies  to  be  so  offensive  as  to 
warrant  continued  boycott  of  Red  Chinese 
products  or  Its  membership  In  the  world 
body. 

As  a  result,  some  members  of  Congress  are 
asking,  "Why.  then,  do  we  continue  to  boy- 
cott Rhodesian  products,  some  of  which  (es- 
pecially chrome)  are  vital  to  our  national 
defense?"  It's  a  good  question,  worthy  of  an 
answer  from  the  White  House. 

In  comparison  to  China  Communist  Party 
Chairman  Mao,  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  stands  like  an  angel.  Moreover.  Rho- 
desia has  long  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
Slates.  On  the  other  hand,  Red  China  con- 
tinues to  be  an  enemy  of  this  nation  despite 
Its  bid  for  concessions. 

Of  particular  concern  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  antl -Rhodesian 
sanctions,  the  U.S.  Is  now  heavily  dependent 
upon  Soviet  Russia,  another  enemy,  for 
chrome  ore.  Since  the  UN  sanctions  In  1967, 
the  United  States  has  been  buying  60  per  cent 
of  ovir  chrome  from  the  U.S.S.R.  at  about  $75 
per  ton.  Prior  to  the  sanctions  which  were 
pushed  by  Oreat  Britain,  we  were  buying  the 
same  percentage  from  American-owned  com- 
panies In  Rhodesia  at  $26  per  ton. 

Despite  Inflation,  It  Is  obvious  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  taking  Uncle  Sam  (American  tax- 
payers) for  a  financial  ride. 

Several  months  ago.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
(I-Va.)  Introduced  a  prc^>osal  which  would 
end  the  Rhodesian  boycott  relative  to 
chrome.  The  Byrd  amendment  provides  that 
in  the  event  the  U.  S.  Ls  Importing  a  material 
deemed  by  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness as  a  "strategic  commodity"  from  a  Com- 
munist source,  there  shall  be  no  law  against 
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Importing  the  same  material  from  a  non- 
communlat  source.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  should 
end  all  eoonomlc  ooncesslona  against  Rhode- 
sia. 

One  would  have  thought  the  Byrd  proposal 
would  sail  through  Oongreas.  Not  sol  The 
liberal  Senate  Foreign  B^ations  Committee, 
beaded  by  oolor -blind  J.  William  Fulbrlght, 
tabled  the  measure.  Fortunattiy,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  tacked  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  a  military  proctuement  bill  sched- 
uled to  be  voted  on  in  the  fall.  Sen.  Byrd  Is 
hopeful  of  Senate  passage.  House  approval 
seems  certidn. 

But  the  Issue  doeent  end  there. 

In  view  of  his  new  policy  of  "normalizing" 
relations  vidtb  Bed  China,  President  Nixon 
should  end  all  eoonomlc  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  we  believe  he  owes 
the  American  people  an  exp)lanatlon  for  this 
obvious  double  standard — one  in  which  we 
disdain  our  friend  and  the  other  where  we 
are  moving  to  grant  oonoessions  to  an  enemy 
of  freedom — Communist  China. 


[Prom  the  Forrest  City  (Ark.) ,  Times- 
Herald,  Aug.  27,  1971] 
Todays  Editorial:    End  the  Botcott 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  Independent-Va., 
has  Introduced  a  piece  of  legislation  which  Is 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  a 
free  nation. 

Byrd's  bill  provides  simply  that  importa- 
tion of  strategic  materials  from  a  Free  World 
country  cannot  be  prohibited  so  long  as  Im- 
ports of  the  same  commodities  are  permitted 
from  a  Communist  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  correct 
an  almost  Insane  situation  which  has  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  which  now  en- 
dangers America's  capacity  to  defend  her- 
self In  case  of  Soviet  aggression.  This  Is  the 
-efusal  of  the  United  States  to  buy  chrome 
ore,  vital  to  defense  production,  from 
Rhodesia,  and  Its  Increasing  reliance  upon 
none  other  than  Russia  for  this  strategic 
material. 

The  United  States  refuses  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia  because  It  Is  ruled  by  a  minority 
government,  and  allegedly  is  a  threat  to  In- 
ternational peace.  As  a  consequence,  the  U.S. 
now  buys  a  major  portion  of  Its  chrome  ore 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  courtry  which  Is 
ruled  by  a  brutal  one-party  dictatorship  and 
constantly  Instigates  threats  to  world  peace. 

The  result  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
made  Its  defense  production  dependent  upon 
the  very  nation  we  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending ourselves  against.  Dependence  now  is 
estimated  at  more  than  50  per  cent.  It  will 
go  higher  to  the  point  of  paralyzing  Amer- 
ican defenses  unless  our  elected  representa- 
tives stir  themselves. 

Byrd's  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of 
reopening  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  easing 
the  Soviet  grip  on  America's  defenses.  The  Is- 
sue Is  nothing  less  than  our  survival  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation,  but  oflBclal 
Washington  today  is  so  caught  up  In  false 
hopes  of  peace  that  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  Congress  will  act  unless  they  hear 
from  the  people. 


THE  STATUS  OF  RETURNABLE 
CONTAINERS  IN  YONKERS,  N.Y. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May- 
or's Environmental  Committee  for  Action 
of  Yonkers,  N.Y..  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  availability  of  nonretumable  bev- 
erage containers  in  their  area.  They  also 
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compiled  some  Interesting  cost  analyses 
of  returnable  versus  nonretumable  con- 
tainers. 

Several  Members,  including  myself, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  ban  nonre- 
tumable bottles  and  cans  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. We  often  hear  manufacturers 
argue  that  consumers  choose  the  non- 
retumables  over  the  retumables.  The 
most  startling  information  in  the  survey 
is  that  there  is  very  little  choice  afforded 
the  consumers.  For  example,  only  half 
the  stores  surveyed  oCered  soda — and 
only  one  brand  at  that — in  returnable 
containers;  and  only  13  percent  offered 
in  popular  sizes. 

I  commend  the  study  to  my  colleagues 
to  aid  them  In  their  continuing  analysis 
of  environmental  legislation. 

The  study  follows : 
Report  on  the  Status  or  Retoknable  Con- 
tainers IN  YONKIRS 

Non-returnable  beverage  containers  are  be- 
coming an  everlncreaalng  problem.  From  an 
environmental  standpoint,  disposable  cans 
and  iKrttles  are  a  drain  on  our  nattiral  re- 
sources. Appropriate  space  for  their  disposal 
Is  becoming  scarce.  "Throw-away"  containers 
are  also  a  large  part  of  our  Utter  and  solid 
waste  problem.  The  taxpayer  bears  the  cost 
of  the  collection  and  disposal  of  this  refuse. 
(>)nslderlng  these  problems,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally agreed  that  recycling  Is  the  only  long- 
term  solution. 

Based  on  the  premise  that  recycling  is  a 
necessity,  we  wanted  to  determine  how  it 
could  best  be  encouraged.  Obviously,  the  best 
way  to  promote  recycling  Is  to  have  return- 
able bottles  available  with  a  deposit  high 
enough  to  enoourage  their  return.  The  first 
part  of  this  report,  then,  will  deal  with  the 
availability  of  returnable  containers  in  the 
city  of  Yonkers. 

In  order  to  determine  which  Yonkers 
stores  carried  returnable  beverage  contain- 
ers, those  food  stores  listed  In  either  the 
Weetcheeter  or  Yonkers  telephone  directories 
were  contacted  by  phone.  Also  contacted  were 
the  local  A&P,  Plnast,  and  Grand  Union 
chain  stores  that  were  not  listed  in  the  direc- 
tories. Without  disclosing  that  a  survey  was 
being  taken,  we  Inquired  as  to  whether  they 
carried  returnable  beverage  containers  and. 
If  so,  which  brands  and  In  what  size  con- 
tainers. A  total  of  106  stores  were  surveyed, 
with  the  following  results: 

From  the  following  table.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that  beverages  In  returnable  containers 
are  not  readily  available  In  Yonkers.  Only 
half  of  those  stores  surveyed  carried  any 
returnable  bottles  and  even  these  were  lim- 
ited In  size  and  brand.  Just  one  store  carried 
money-back  bottles  for  soda  other  than  Coca- 
Cola,  and  cn!y  13'^  of  the  groceries  offered 
CJoke  In  returnable  bottles  smaller  than  26 
oz.  Neither  diet  soda  nor  beer  could  be  found 
In  returnable  containers. 

RESULTS  OF  SURVEY 

jln  percsnti 


Yes 


No 


(a)  Stores  urry(ng  returnable  containers SO 

(b)  Chain   stores  carrying   returnable  con- 

tainers        86 

(c)  Small   stores  carrying   returnable  con- 

tainers .  W 

(d)  Stores  carrying  Coke  in  returnable  con- 

tainers...    .  50 

(e)  Stores  carrying  returnable  Coke  not  In  ?6 

oz.  containers      13 

(f)  Stores  carrying  other  soda  (not  Coke)  In 

returnable  containers 1 

(I)  Stores  carrying  diet  soda  in  returnable 

containers _ —  0 

(h)  Starts  carrying  beer  in  returnable  con- 
tainers   0 


SO 

11 
60 
SO 
37 
99 
100 
100 
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Aft«r  determining  that  beverages  in  re^ 
tumable  contalnen  are  severely  limited  1> 
Yonkers,  metbods  were  considered  for  In^ 
creasing  their  avaUabUlty.  Dlscuaalons  wlti 
store  managers  have  shown  that  they  wl^ 
not  voluntarily  Increase  the  selection  of  re- 
turnable beverage  containers.  An  alternate 
solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  bftii 
non-returnable  containers  through  the  legl^ 
latlve  process.  Although  the  envlronmenti$ 
benefits  of  such  a  bill  cannot  be  contested, 
too  great  a  cost  to  the  consumer  would  bto 
undesirable.  The  second  part  of  this  studr 
will  consider  the  difference  In  prices  betwee* 
returnable  and  non-returnable  beverage  co»- 
talners.  I 

A  random  sample  of  53  stores  was  take|i 
from  the  original  list  for  collecting  the  li4- 
formatlon  used  In  thla  Ftudy.  M2CA  voluiy- 
teers  went  to  each  of  the  stores  to  dete^ 
mine  the  prices  of  the  following  six  Iteins 
(where  available):  six-pack  (16  oz.)  return- 
able bottles  of  Coke;  two  26  oz.  returnable 
bottlec  of  Coke;  eight-pack  (16-ok.I  no-retuiti 
bottles  of  Coke;  two  32  oz.  no-return  bot- 
tles of  Pepel;  slz-pack  (12  oe.)  no-return  caiis 
of  Pepsi;  six-pack  (12  oz.)  no-return  cans  <$I 
Coke.  The  average  price  and  the  average  prl(i» 
per  ounce  of  the  six  Items  were  calculates. 


Average 
price 


Per  P^r 

ounce    SRP<        oun 


(a)  6-pack  (16  u.)  rs- 

tumable  bottlei'...    $1.M 

(b)  2  26-02  returnable 

bonies !  _   .   .58 

(c)  S-pack  (16  02  )  no 

return  bottles' 1.64 

(d)  2  32-oz  no  return 

bottle?  >         .74 

(ei  6-pack  (12  oz.)  no 

return  cans*    1.  13 

(f)  6-pack  (12  oz.)  no 

return  cans' 1.12 


■Sugfested  retail  price. 

:Coke 

'Pepsi 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Items  with 
returnable  containers  cost  less  than  thoi  e 
with  non-returnable  containers.  Coca-Col  a 
was  used  for  price  comparison  because  it  wi  s 
the  only  brand  that  stores  offered  in  retun 
able  containers.  Pepsi  was  used  for  Its  simlli  r 
quality  and  container  sizes  and  for  statlstla  J 
reasons  (see  Appendix  C).  The  manufai 
turers'  S.RJ>.  was  used  for  Its  statistical 
equivalence  to  prices  found  in  chain  stor 


Return- 
able 


Noni 
turnat  e 


(a)  Average  cost  per  oz.  (S.R.P.') 

(b)  Average  cost  per  12  oz.  (S.R.P.'). 

(c)  Averags  cost  per  oz.  (survey). 

(d)  Average  cost  per  12  oz.  (survey). . . 


(0.88 

10.46 

1  09 

13.08 


14    6 

1     4 

16.18 


<  Suggested  retail  price. 

The  average  price  for  twelve  ounces  w^ 
computed  because  that  is  the  most  abundar  t 
size  t>everage  container.  The  pKJSsible  saving  s 
for  Yonkers'  consumers  In  purchasing  on:  y 
returnable  containers  can  be  calculated  frofi 
this  Information. 


Survey 


S.R.I . 


(a)  Average  savings  per  12qz.  bottle 

(cents) 3 

(b)  Average  savings  (percent) .  23 

(c)  Annual    savings    to    Yonker*   con- 
sumers (millions).       .   Jl  6 

(d)  Annual  savings  family  a<  4 t32 


J2 


■  Suggested  retail  price. 

The  actual  savings  are  probably  somewhe^ 
between  the  result  of  the  survey  and  thit 
of  the  manufacturers'  suggested  retail  prio  t 


3 

4« 
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which  Is  close  to  the  average  price  found  in 
chain  store*  (see  Appendix  C).  Although  a 
tl.6  million  aavlngB  is  considerable,  it  can 
be  seen  as  a  conservative  amount.  This  is  due 
to  the  much  larger  marketing  volume  of 
chain  stores,  which  increases  the  probable 
consumer  savings.  The  figures  were  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  average  savings  per  bot- 
tle by  the  S3  million  beverage  containers 
Tonkers  consumers  buy  annually. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Tonkers  consumer  doe«  not  now  have 
a  real  choice  between  returnable  and  non- 
returnable  beverage  containers.  Industry 
states  that  the  consumer  has  chosen  dispos- 
able bottles  over  retumables.  The  truth  is 
that  this  choice  has  been  made  by  the  food 
stores  and  not  the  consumers.  If  you  want 
beer,  diet  soda,  or  regular  soda  other  than 
Coke,  you  must  buy  non-returnables.  If  you 
want  to  buy  Coke  in  returnable  bottles 
smaller  than  26  oz.,  you  will  have  to  do  much 
searching  to  find  a  store  that  carries  them. 
With  a  little  effort,  you  can  probably  find  re- 
turnable Coke  in  20  oz.  bottles,  but  for  a 
citizen  unwilling  to  damage  the  environment 
with  empty  cans  and  bottles,  this  Is  not  much 
of  a  choice. 

Pot  environmental  reasons,  it  Is  very  ad- 
vantageous to  promote  recycling  through  the 
use  of  returnable  bottles.  Even  if  retumables 
did  cost  more,  it  would  be  worth  a  few  cents 
extra  in  order  to  reduce  the  environmental 
problem,  but  retur-nable  containers  do  not 
cost  more  money — they  are  cheaper.  Return- 
able bottles  are  as  much  as  42%  less  expen- 
sive. This  equals  4.4*'  per  twelve  ounce  con- 
tainer. Yonkers'  consumers  could  save  as 
much  as  $2.3  million  annually  if  they  used 
only  retumables.  That  equals  $46  a  year  for 
a  family  of  four. 

Usually,  economic  arguments  run  con- 
trary to  environmental  arguments.  In  this 
case,  we  can  save  money  and  help  the  en- 
vironment at  the  same  time.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  require  that  all  beverage  containers  be 
returnable.  This  will  permit  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  rare  opportunity. 
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A  NATIONAL  COMPUTEHIZED 
ADOPTION  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  announced  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  social  se- 
curity and  welfare  reform  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  computerized  national  adoption 
Information  exchange  program. 

Such  a  program  would  help  to  solve  a 
nationwide  problem.  In  some  communi- 
ties there  are  many  would-be  parents — 
but  not  children  available  for  adoption. 
In  other  areas,  many  children  are  avail- 
able for  adoption — but  there  are  no 
prospective  parents  Interested  in  adopt- 
ing them. 

Such  a  nationwide  Information  ex- 
change program,  utilizing  modem  com- 
puter technology,  could  be  particularly 
helpful  in  finding  homes  for  minority 
group  children,  those  of  mixed  racial 
backgrounds,  and  youngsters  with  phys- 
ical or  psychological  handicaps. 

Recently,  I  received  a  thoughtful  let- 
ter from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  McMur- 
rin.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  have  ex- 
perienced serious  difficulties  In  their  ef- 
forts to  adopt  a  child.  Their  experience 


underscores  the  need  for  a  national 
adoption  network. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Rzcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ann  Akbob,  Mich., 

September  19. 1971. 
Senator  Robkbt  P.  Oazmie, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  SxNAToa  Orifitn:  I  read  in  a  Detroit 
paper  recently  about  your  proposal  (or  a  oom- 
puterized  adoption  exchange.  How  very  mueb 
in  need  our  family  la  for  Just  such  a  servioe. 
We  l>egan  our  adoption  proceedings  in  Octo- 
ber 1970.  with  the  Michigan  Social  Service 
Department  in  Ann  Arlxir.  Little  did  we 
dream  that  a  year  later  we  would  still  be 
waiting  for  a  black  or  bl-raclal  boy,  between 
1 V4  to  3  years  old. 

We  have  made  {personal  telephone  calls  to 
places  as  far  away  as  Amarillo,  Texas;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Richmond, 
Virginia;  and  as  close  as  Toledo,  Ohio.  This 
has  all  been  in  a  vain  search  to  locate  a 
child  after  getting  a  lead  through  Time 
Magazine,  newspaper  articles,  or  referrals.  We 
are  unwUling  to  give  up,  but  dread  the 
thought  of  another  year's  wait.  Surely  some 
agency  in  the  U.S.  has  a  child  waiting  for 
the  love  and  security  our  family  has  to  offer. 

We  can  continue  this  desperate  search 
throughout  other  States  or  sit  back  and  wait 
until  our  agency  turns  one  up.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  child  we  seek  lingers  on  another 
year  without  permanent  parents.  Since  my 
husband  is  a  Junior  High  School  Teacher  and 
myself  a  former  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
we  know  how  detrimental  it  can  be  for  a 
child  to  be  shuttled  from  foster  home  to 
foster  home. 

Please  work  hard  and  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove your  amendment  for  a  computerized 
adoption  Information  exchange  program.  We 
know  of  several  other  Michigan  families,  like 
ourselves,  who  have  already  waited  one  and 
two  years  for  racially  mixed  children.  This 
indicates  the  supply  is  not  being  matched 
with  the  demand.  Our  family  Is  discouraged 
with  waiting. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  McMurrin. 


QUAKER  OATS  CO.  HIGHLIGHTS 
SOCIAL  AWARENESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
informative  article  appeared  recently  in 
the  Chicago  Dally  News — attesting  to  the 
awareness  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  of  the 
social  problems  of  our  society. 

This  example  which  has  been  set  by 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  is  one  which  American 
industry  generally  should  consider  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  many  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  reside  in  my  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  and  that  this  Dllnols- 
based  company  Is  providing  significant 
leadership  in  behalf  of  a  better  America 
and  a  better  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article,  reproduced 
from  the  June  24  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  follows: 
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SociAi.  AwABXNBaa  Paonrs  Compant  :  Qvakks 
Oats  Paojscr  Tzachxs  NxmunoN  to  Pooa 
(By  David  Hall) 
In  1966  Quaker  OaU  Co.  was  running  a 
program    where    its    employees    spent    two 
hours  once  a  week,  tutoring  clilldren  on  Chi- 
cago's South  Side. 

The  Quaker  workers  noticed  that  many  of 
the  8-to-ia-year-old  children  kept  falling 
asleep   during   the  eau'ly  evening  sessions. 

The  reason  was  hunger.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren hadn't  eaten  since  breakfast. 

"We  found  we  weren't  really  doing  much 
to  teach  nutrition,"  said  Thomas  P.  Roeser, 
director  of  public  affairs  at  Quaker. 

So  in  that  year,  Quaker  contracted  with 
home  economist  and  teacher  Mrs.  Velma 
Hlnes  Dixon  to  work  on  the  problem. 

Predictably,  she  found  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  was  caused  by  poverty.  But  she 
also  found  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge 
on  how  to  plan  proper  meals. 

Mrs.  Dixon  worked  through  community 
organizations  and  churches.  She  held  classes, 
often  In  the  apartment  of  one  of  her  pupils. 
What  she  taught  was  basic  meal  planning 
and  nutrition — with  the  emphasis  on  help 
for  the  low-income  homemaker. 

Her  programs  have  Included  trips  with 
students  to  local  markets,  where  she  held 
classes  on  shopping.  She  has  taught  some 
600  pertous  under  the  program. 

Quaker  now  has  Mrs.  Dixon  working  with 
the  Chicago  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, teaching  persona  to  carry  on  nutri- 
tional-education programs  among  poor  peo- 
ple. 

This  Quaker  Oats  program  has  been  little 
publicized  In  an  era  when  corporations  are 
grabbing  for  every  chance  to  link  themselves 
with  concern  for  the  consumer. 

Little  publicity  also  has  been  given  to 
Quaker's  underwriting  of  Sesame  Street  for 
showing  on  television  in  Chicago.  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  and  Washington,  DC.  The  company  Is 
spending  $100,000  a  year  to  bring  this  ac- 
claimed educational  show  to  pre-school  chil- 
dren. And  In  Chicago,  the  Sesame  Street  5- 
hour  rerun  on  Saturday  .morning  Is  shown 
opposite  some  commercial  TV  shows  spon- 
sored by  Quaker  Oats. 

The  company  is  active  politically,  too — 
without  ap>ologles. 

"We  have  the  basic  corporate  policy  that 
when  there  Is  a  public  issue  that  Involves 
us.  we'll  respond,"  said  Robert  Thurston, 
vice  president-corporate  affairs. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress.  Quaker 
is  actively  supporting  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Rep.  John  Erlenborn  (R-ni.).  The  Klmhurst 
lawmaker  would  establish  a  statutory  office 
of  consumer  affairs  In  the  White  House  and 
create  a  consumer-protection  agency  within 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  company  encourages  its  plant  man- 
agers to  write  or  call  a  congressman  in  their 
district  when  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
Quaker  U  interested  in  is  being  considered. 
Roeser  says:  "We  have  always  believed  we 
should  support  legislation  rather  than  op- 
pose It — where  we  can." 

The  company  would  prefer  to  see  private 
Industry  Increase  Its  efforts  to  reform  and 
police  Itself.  But  Roeser  acknowledged  that 
too  often,  trade  associations  have  "become 
vehicles  to  tell  an  industry  what  bills  they 
should  oppose  next." 

Quaker,  through  one  of  its  top  officers, 
played  a  large  part  In  an  ambitious  effort  to 
bring  effective  self-regulation  to  advertising. 
Company  vice  president  Victor  Eltlng  Jr.  has 
spent  •most  of  the  last  year  developing  the 
program. 

The  plan  sets  up  a  National  Advertising  Re- 
view Board  of  60  members  (including  non- 
advertising  representatives).  The  board  will 
work  to  prevent  false  advertising  and  to 
guide  in  such  matters  as  taste.  The  Ijoeutl 
has  empowered  Itself  to  recommend  action 
by  the  Pederal  Trade  Oommissdon,  where 
voluntary  compliance  cannot  l>e  gained. 
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Although  many  men  in  the  advertising 
business  worked  on  the  program.  Biting  is 
credited  with  providing  the  key  stimulus. 

On  its  own.  Quaker  has  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive policy  on  nutrition,  and  how  it 
must  l>e  explained  through  product  labeling 
and  advertising. 

Here  are  two  relevant  ezoerpta  from  the 
policy : 

"To  the  extent  permitted  by  the  law,  the 
oomp&ny  will  lat>el  aU  products  wtilch  make 
a  significant  nutritional  contribution  to  the 
diet  with  ingredient  information." 

"The  advertising  and  promotion  policy 
prohibits  nutritional  claims  \inlees  the  prod- 
uct makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
diet.  It  also  prohibits  the  Ulualon  of  nutri- 
tional claims  by  implying  excessive  physical 
or  psychological  benefits  or  using  such  words 
as  'supercharged.'  " 

Why  is  Quaker  oats  such  an  "involved" 
company? 

"It  sounds  trite,  but  it's  good  business." 
said  Thurston.  "We're  still  in  business  to 
make  a  profit.  Nothing  we  do  oooapromlses 
that  objective." 

"There  is  often  a  basic  misunderstanding 
of  what  It  takes  to  make  a  buck  today," 
Thurston  said.  And  he  clearly  believes  that 
a  company  that  does  not  take  into  account 
the  social  Impact  of  its  business  might  not 
be  around  much  longer  in  today's  jxilltlcal 
climate. 


PROPOSAL   FOR   RECONFIRMATION 
OF   FEDERAL   JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
In  recent  editions  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Natchez,  Miss.,  Democrat, 
and  the  Anderson,  Ind.,  Herald,  edito- 
rials were  published  discussing  the  merits 
of  my  proposal  that  Federal  judges  be 
subject  to  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate 
every  8  years. 

These  and  other  editorial  expressions 
are  stimulating  a  healthy  debate  on  this 
subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorials  be  printed  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 

Sept.   9,    19711 

To  Restori   Reason  to  Federal  Bench 

The  suggestion  by  Sen.  Henry  Byrd  that 
the  Senate  review  the  qualifications  of  fed- 
eral court  Judges  every  eight  years  merits 
serious  consideration. 

Under  the  existing  laws,  federal  judges  are 
appointed  for  life.  They  do  not  have  to 
stand  for  reconfirmation,  giving  them  powers 
not  associated  with  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary. 

It  Is  Byrd's  contention  that  periodic  re- 
view Is  needed  because  In  recent  years  fed- 
eral Judges  have  Increasingly  Ignored  "the 
unwritten  canon  of  Judicial   restraint  .  .  ." 

The  conservative  minded  independent  from 
Virginia  said  too  many  members  of  the  fed- 
eral bench  have  assumed  more  and  more 
power,  with  some  undertaking  administra- 
tive and  political  authority. 

"The  revolution  which  began  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  permeated  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts."  Byrd  said.  "Judges  of  these 
oourta  have,  in  many  cases,  arrogantly  as- 
sumed unto  themselves  the  prerogatives  of 
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lords  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing  exists  in 
our  system  at  present  to  control  these 
judges  .  . 

The  Virginia  senator  charged  tiiat  too 
often  the  hallmark  of  the  modem  court  has 
been  power,  not  reason. 

It  is  opportune  that  Byrd's  suggestion 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court 
la  not  under  the  gtm.  His  proposal  can  be 
considered  in  a  cool  and  objective  manner, 
as  it  should  be.  Rational  construction  of  the 
federal  bench  is  needed  now  more  than  per- 
haps at  any  time  in  our  history. 

[Prom  the  Natcliez  (Miss.)   Democrat.  Sept 

7,1971] 

Commend  Haebt  Btbd,  Ja. 

The  Legislature  of  the  neighboring  SUte  of 
Alabama  has  adopted  a  resolution  oommend- 
ing  VS.  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  of  Vir- 
ginia for  his  proposal  to  limit  the  terms  of 
federal  Judges  through  a  constltnUonal 
amendment. 

Judges  now  serve  Ufe  terms  but  Senator 
Byrd  would  make  them  subject  to  reoon- 
flrmatlon  by  the  Senate  every  eight  years 
after  a  review  of  their  perfcM-mances. 

The  Alabama  Leglslatxire's  resolution 
voiced  growing  nationwide  resentment  of 
usurpation  of  power  by  many  federal  Judges 
who  trespass  on  authority  reserved  to  the 
states  and  to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  federal  government. 

As  Senator  Byrd  said  In  proposing  his  con- 
stltuUonal  amendment  plan  to  limit  judicial 
power,  many  federal  courts  in  recent  years 
have  apparently  acted  under  the  pretense 
that  the  Constitution  Is  whatever  they  say 
It  is  at  the  moment. 

Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our  schools; 
the  historic  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  re- 
district  Itself  has  been  abolished;  soclologloal 
theories  have  replaced  written  laws  and  tra- 
ditional equity  powers  have  been  enlarged  to 
allow  rule  by  Judicial  whim. 

Sentor  Byrd's  arguments  in  i>ehalf  of  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  raise 
logical  points  which  our  own  Senators  East- 
land. Stennla  and  other  concerned  statesmen 
have  been  stressing  in  tireless  eflCM-ts  for  re- 
form. .         , 

In  casting  aside  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
judicial  restraint  federal  courts  have  as- 
sumed what  often  amount  to  dictatorial  pow- 
ers Since  they  are  not  accountable  anyone, 
it  is  certainly  In  order  for  Ccmgress  and  the 
American  people  to  impose  realistic  res- 
traints. 

I  Prom  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald.  Sept.  12. 

1971) 

Pederal  Judge  RECONriRMATioN — 

Sen.  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  an  Independ- 
ent has  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
reconfirm  federal  Judges  every  eight  years. 
They  are  currently  appointed  for  life. 

In  making  his  proposal  the  senator  said: 
■It  is  time  we  made  federal  judges  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  Too  many  have  as- 
sumed more  and  more  power — and  have  run 
rampant  In  asserting  authority  over  t^e 
daily  lives  of  all  Americans  ...  In  recent 
years  the  federal  courts  have  acted  under 
the  premise  that  the  Constitution  Is  what- 
ever the  Judges  say  it  Is." 

We  feel  that  Byrd's  amendment  would 
be  a  wise  move  Ijecause  In  recent  years  most 
federal  Judpes  have  ignored  what  the  sen- 
ator terms  "the  unwritten  canon  of  Judicial 
restraint,  as  expressed  by  such  great  Justices 
as  Holmes.  Brandels,  Hughes.  Cardoso  and 
Frankfurter." 

Thla  restraint,  he  says,  "was  one  of  our 
most  hallowed  legal  principles." 

As  la  the  case  with  most  lifetime  appoint- 
ments, the  federal  judgeships  have  long  been 
considered  somewhat  sacred.  Quite  often 
federal  judges  continus  to  serrs  beyond  an 
age  when  their  reasoning  is  aound.  In  other 
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Instances,  some  younger  men  have  used  tb< 
poata  to  gain  power  and  rather  than  rule  oi 
the  basis  of  the  law  have  used  the  federa 
bench  to  enforce  their  own  personal  views 

Sen.  Byrd  notes  that  "Prayer  has  beei 
swept  from  our  schools;  the  blstortc  rtgh' 
of  a  legislature  to  redlstrlct  Itself  has  beei 
abolished;  sociological  treaties  have  replace*  i 
the  common  law:  tradition  equity  power  i 
have  been  enlarged  to  allow  rule  by  Judtcla 
Hat." 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  once  said  that  1 ' 
Judges  are  permitted  to  substitute  their  per 
sonal  sense  of  Justice  for  rules  of  law.  th  i 
rein  of  law  will  end  and  the  rule  of  benevo  > 
lent  despots  will  begin.  He  was  so  right.  Wi 
are  wltneaslng  Just  such  a  happening  In 
many  areas  today. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  too  many  cases  we  ar  i 
witnessing  the  modem  court  Ignoring  reasoi  i 
to  exert  power.  A  perfect  example  are  the  rul  • 
IngB  recently  In  Mveral  federal  courts  aboui 
busing  of  school  children. 

Indianapolis  can  be  cited  as  one  of  thoei 
Instances  where  unless  busing,  against  tb* 
will  of  parents  and  students  of  both  race^ 
jTist  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  racial  balanc^ 
on  a  large  scale,  has  been  ordered.  I 

Since  people  have  the  freedom  to  select  thi 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  whf 
wouldn't  It  be  wiser  and  more  reasonable  t# 
rule  on  the  school  Integration  Issue  on  ^ 
school  district  basis — that  Is.  seeing  that  th^ 
ratio  of  black  and  white  students  In  eac$ 
school  Is  equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  black  an^ 
white  school  age  children  residing  wlthlt 
that  district — be  Just  as  fair  and  a  lot  morf 
practical?  I 

Byrd.  bolstering  his  argument  for  tbi 
amendment,  said :  "The  revolution  which  be| 
gan  In  the  Supreme  Court  has  permeated  th4 
lower  federal  courts.  Judges  In  these  courts 
have.  In  many  cases,  arrogantly  assumed  untf 
themselves  the  perogatlvee  of  lords  of  thi 
Middle  Ages.  Nothing  In  our  system  at  presf 
ent  exists  to  control  these  Judges.  Tbey  bav^ 
lifetime  appointments.  Their  passions  of  thi 
moment  are  unrestrained." 

Citing  Instances.  Byrd  said  some  Judge# 
have  even  undertaken  administrative  and 
political  authority.  T 

One  court  ordered  a  state  to  forego  th4 
election  of  a  local  officials,  though  the  issu^ 
never  had  been  presented  to  the  court  by  ani 
of  the  parties  Involved.  i 

"One  federal  Judge."  Byrd  said,  "has  state^ 
that  he  Is  contemplating  the  cunsoUdatlon  of 
the  school  systems  of  two  counties  and  on4 
city.  If  this  can  be  done,  what  Is  to  prevent 
the  Judicial  enforcement  of  total  mergers  o| 
cities  and  counties?"  i 

Naturally  the  Judges  will  oppose  such  ail 
amendment  because  they  do  not  wl&h  to  b( 
required  to  answer  for  their  decisions.  TheJ 
will  argue  that  making  them  immune  frorj 
reconfirmation  allows  them  to  make  theli 
nillngs  without  though  to  any  outside  pres* 
sures. 

The  basic  premise  of  that  reasoning  1| 
sound  and  that  is  undoubted!;  one  of  thf 
reasons  their  appointments  were  orlglnalli 
for  life.  But.  on  the  other  hand.  Judges  arJ 
human.  Some  are  weaker  than  others.  Somi 
want  Jiistlce  and  others  want  power.  And.  all 
too  often  permanency  In  a  position  brings  ou^ 
the  despot  In  an  Individual.  That  Is  what  ha^ 
been  happening  In  some  of  our  federal  courts^ 

Sen.  Byrd's  proposal  should  be  given  verj 
serious  consideration. 


SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  10784 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIKCINIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.     BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsoit 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  this  bill,  which  will  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act  of  1955, 
bls  amended,  in  several  important  and 
timely  respects. 

The  first  provision  of  this  bill  will 
amend  the  residency  period  required  for 
voter  qualification  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  present  District  of  Co- 
limibla  Election  Act  provides  in  part 
that  a  qualified  elector — that  is,  one  who 
is  qualified  to  register  to  vote — mxist  be 
a  U.S.  citizen  who  has  resided  or  has  been 
domiciled  In  the  District  of  Colimibla 
continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1-year  period  ending  on  the  day  of  the 
next  election.  This  1-year  residency  re- 
quirement has  been  in  effect  since  this 
law  was  originally  written  in  1955,  and 
until  quite  recently  it  was  considered  to 
apply  to  voting  in  all  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Two  recent  devel- 
opments, however,  have  upset  this  con- 
cept of  a  uniform  residency  requirement, 
and  thrown  the  system  of  voter  regis- 
tration in  the  District  into  confusion. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  under  present 
law.  voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  participate  In  elections 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, and  in  May  of  each  presidential 
election  year  in  party  primaries  to  elect 
local  party  officials,  delegates  to  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions,  na- 
tional committeemen  and  committee- 
women,  and  on  so-called  party  questions. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  residency  require- 
ments in  all  these  elections  has  been  1 
year,  until  in  the  past  year. 

The  first  change  in  this  imiform  1- 
year  requirement  occurred  in  June  of 
1970,  when  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  91-285,  which  determined  in  effect 
that  in  the  case  of  presidential  elections, 
a  durational  residency  requirement  of 
more  than  30  days  was  "constitutionally 
abhorrent."  In  that  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  each  State  provide 
by  law  for  the  registration  of  its  duly 
qualified  residents  on  the  basis  of  a  30- 
day  residency  requirement,  for  presi- 
dential elections;  and  that  legislative 
edict  specifically  Included  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  definition  of  "State." 
Hence,  this  act  included  a  clear  con- 
gressional statement  of  policy,  at  least, 
that  the  30-day  residency  requirement 
should  apply  to  presidential  elections 
here  In  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia,  as  in 
all  the  States. 

The  second  event  which  affected  the 
existing  residency  requirement  occurred 
in  November  of  1970.  whoa  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla. in  its  decision  on  the  case  of  Lester 
against  Board  of  Elections,  held  that  the 
1-year  residency  requirement  for  voting 
In  the  elections  for  nonvoting  District 
of  Columbia  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  unconstitutional.  As 
a  res\ilt  of  this  decision,  a  number  of 
people  who  had  not  lived  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  as  long  eis  a  year  regis- 
tered and  voted  in  the  initial  primary 
and  general  elections  for  District  of  Col- 
umbia Delegate  in  January  and  March 
of  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ,  al- 
though the  court  did  not  specify  any  def- 
inite period  of  residency  less  than  1  year 
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which  might  be  imposed  for  voters  In 
Delegate  elections,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Elections  decided  to 
adopt  a  30-day  period  as  the  standard. 
At  this  time,  however,  this  policy  is  not 
a  matter  of  law. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  the  registration 
and  participation  of  voters  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  various  elec- 
tions in  which  they  may  vote  is  8\d}Ject 
to  three  different  requirements — 30  days 
for  participation  in  the  elections  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  some  indef- 
inite period  less  than  1  year  for  elections 
of  District  of  Columbia  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  1  year  for 
elections  of  Board  of  Education  members 
and  for  the  i>arty  primaries.  This  con- 
glomerate situation  obviously  will  cause 
confusion  and  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  election  officials  and  the  voters  alike 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  problem,  the 
first  section  of  HM.  10784  provides  a  30- 
day  residence  requirement  for  voters  In 
the  elections  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  the  congres- 
sional mandate  referred  to  above;  and  a 
requirement  of  6  montlos  of  continuous 
residence  for  all  other  elections. 

I  regard  theee  provisions  as  both  ade- 
quate and  reasonable.  As  for  the  30-day 
requirement  of  residence  for  participa- 
tion in  the  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
tills  is  virtually  a  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  Federal  law,  inasmuch  as  the 
issues  involved  in  theee  elections  are  na- 
tional in  nature  and  scope,  they  are 
readily  imderstandable  by  all  people  re- 
gardless of  their  place  of  residence.  For 
this  reason,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  with 
the  30-day  period  of  residence  in  this 
connection.  Since  all  the  other  elections 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
purely  local  in  nature,  however.  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  same  30-day  period  of 
residence  would  not  be  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  the  voters  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  become  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  the  issues  and  the  candidates  in 
these  elections  for  members  of  the  Bocu^ 
of  Education,  the  District  of  Columbia 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  various  Issues  in 
the  party  primaries.  Hence.  I  believe  that 
the  requirement  of  6  months  of  residence 
for  participation  in  these  elections  of  a 
local  character  Is  a  proper  one. 

These  provisions  for  residency  require- 
ments win  at  least  reduce  the  confusloQ 
and  multiplicity  of  registration  books  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  also  will  put 
the  District  In  compliance  with  the  1970 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  with  the  U.S.  court  decision  in  the 
Lester  case. 

The  second  provision  of  H.R.  10784  wUl 
reduce  the  minimum  age  required  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  for 
voter  participation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  21  years  to  18  years  of  age. 

Public  Law  91-285,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  June  of  1970.  amended  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  to  provide  that  citizens 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  and 
are  at  least  IS  years  of  age,  may  vote  In 
Federal  elections  held  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  Then  on  July  5,  1971,  the 
certification  of  the  26th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  extended  the  fran- 
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chise    to    18-year-old    citizens    in    all 
elections. 

Hence,  this  provision  in  HJl.  10784  is 
pro  forma,  and  merely  a  technical  change 
to  make  the  District  of  Columbia  statute 
conform  to  existing  law. 

The  third  and  final  provision  of  HJl. 
10784  will  extend  the  date  for  runoff 
elections  for  candidates  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  from  21 
days  after  the  general  election  as  pres- 
ently ^>ecifled,  to  28  days  subsequent  to 
such  general  election. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  this  period  of 
3  weeks  between  the  general  election  and 
a  runoff  in  the  case  of  school  board  can- 
didates has  proved  too  short.  The  law 
permits  any  candidate  to  petition  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  a  recount  of  the 
votes  at  any  time  within  7  days  after  the 
Board  has  certified  the  results  of  the 
election,  or  he  may  petition  the  U.S. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
that  same  period  of  time  to  review  the 
election  results.  Since  it  takes  the  Board 
of  Elections  several  days  normally  to 
certify  the  results  of  the  election,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  petition  either  to  the 
Board  or  to  the  court,  if  filed  7  days  after 
such  certification,  would  actually  occupy 
at  least  half  of  the  21 -day  period  before 
the  runoff  election  would  have  to  be  held. 
And  only  after  the  completion  of  such  a 
recount  or  review  would  it  be  possible 
even  to  know  whether  or  not  a  nmoff 
would  be  called  for,  and  if  so,  which  can- 
didates would  be  eligible  to  compete  in 
the  nmoff.  Thus,  little  time  Indeed  would 
remain  for  the  Board  of  Elections  to 
prepare  for  the  runoff  and  for  the  can- 
didates to  campaign  for  such  election. 

In  the  case  of  elections  for  District  of 
Columbia  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Elections  may  set  the  date  for  a  runoff 
election  at  any  time  between  2  and  6 
weeks  after  certification  of  the  results  of 
the  general  election.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  provision  would  be  suit- 
able in  the  case  of  School  Board  elec- 
tions, as  has  been  provided  in  S.  2495  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Senat*.  In  the 
first  place,  nmoff  elections  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  necessary  for  School 
Board  candidates,  partially  because  in 
such  an  election  the  leading  candidate 
must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
in  order  to  avoid  a  nmoff.  whereas  in 
an  election  for  District  of  Columbia  Del- 
egate, a  candidate  must  receive  only  40 
percent  of  the  vote  m  order  to  be  elected. 
The  imcertainty  as  to  the  date  for  such 
a  runoff  election,  when  the  Board  of 
Elections  has  the  option  of  a  4-week 
period  within  wliich  to  schedule  the  run- 
off, is  imdeslrable  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Board  as  well  as 
that  of  the  csmdidates  themselves.  If  one 
candidate  should  wish  the  runoff  to  be 
held  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  other 
wished  more  time  for  campaigning,  then 
the  Board  of  Elections  would  be  subject 
to  criticism  and  charges  of  favoritism 
regardless  of  the  date  determined  for 
the  runoff.  By  contrast,  the  28-day  pe- 
riod set  by  H.R.  10784  is  both  adequate 
and  reasonable. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  will  have  to  be 
amended  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively new  law,  and  its  provisions  are.  of 
course,  subject  to  trial  and  error.  The 
amendments  provided  in  H.R.  10784  are 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  the  relatively  few  elections 
which  have  been  held  imder  this  sw;t,  and 
to  some  degree  the  result  of  other  legis- 
lation and  certain  court  decisions.  All 
these  provisions  are  timely,  and  con- 
structive efforts  to  meet  these  chsmging 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
collegues  for  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 


OVERHAUL  OF  NATIONS  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VtBGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
TuescLay.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  administration  first  put 
forward  its  proposal  for  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  Nation's  welfare  system,  the  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  has  made  a  number  of  soimd 
suggestions  and  contrib^ti;)ns  to  the  de- 
bate on  tins  subject. 

In  an  interview-;  with  Mr.  Frank  Van 
der  Linden,  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  Senator  Long  once 
again  has  offered  cogent  observations 
about  the  administration's  welfare  plan. 

I  was  especially  Impressed  with  this 
comment  by  Senator  Long  in  the  inter- 
view: 

Now  we  will  try  y>  pass  some  real  welfare 
reform  leglslatlonr  not  that  scheme  which 
would  make  w^are  more  attractive  than 
work. 

I  think  that  comment  by  Senator  Long 
sums  up  much  of  the  objection  wliich 
many  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  indeed  many  people  all  across 
the  country,  have  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's plan.  Senator  Long  is  pro- 
posing a  plan  of  ills  own  as  a  substitute 
for  the  administration's  proposal.  He 
outlines  the  essentials  of  this  plan  in  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Van  der  Linden. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Van  der  Linden's  article,  "Nixon 
Tax  Cut  Package  Next,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Sept.  7.  1971) 

NtxoN  Tax  Cut  Packaob  Next 

(By  Frank  Van  der  Linden) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  welfare 
reform  bill  Is  being  sidetracked  In  the  Senate, 
at  least  imtll  1972,  to  make  way  for  the  new 
"Nixon  Express"— his  tax-cut  package  aimed 
at  stimulating  the  economy. 

The  senators  are  going  along  with  the 
President's  requeet  that  Oongreos  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  welfare  bill  for  a 
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year,  and  his  revenxie-sharlng  plan  for  three 
months.  These  are  major  Items  In  the  $4.7 
billion  Federal  spending  cut  which  he  ordered 
to  offset  the  revenue  loss  from  the  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

Some  Senate  Finance  Committee  members, 
who  bitterly  oppose  the  President's  welfare 
bill  to  guarantee  a  $3,400  annual  income  for 
each  family  of  four,  are  delighted  to  deUy  It 
until  next  year,  and  perhaps  even  later. 

"We  were  going  to  delay  It  anyhow,"  Chair- 
man Russell  Long  said  with  an  Ironic  laugh. 
"It's  nice  of  the  President  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off.  Now  we  win  try  to  pass  some  real 
welfare  reform  legislation,  not  that  scheme 
which  would  make  welfare  more  attractive 
than  work." 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  the  Virginia  Inde- 
pendent on  the  committee,  said:  "Nixon  has 
taken  the  graceful  way  out.  He  has  acknowl- 
edged that  his  new  welfare  program  would  be 
Inflationary  and  expensive,  costing  about  six 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Now  we  should  drop 
the  whole  thing." 

Long  said  Congress  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  present  Aid  to  FamlUee  with 
Dependent  Children  Is  "a  mess"  and  must  be 
reformed.  AFDC  recipients  have  skyrocketed 
from  3,073,000  in  1960  to  9,860.000  In  1970. 

But  the  Louisiana  senator  said  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Indicated  the  children  on  welfare 
would  rise  still  further,  to  19  mllUon.  while 
the  total  of  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  would 
Jump  from  13  million  to  26  mUUon.  under 
the  Nixon  plan. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
welfare  bill  last  June,  despite  opposition  by 
conservatives  who  said  It  would  cost  too 
much  and  liberals  who  said  It  would  give  the 
poor  too  little. 

The  measure  also  requires  that  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  must  register  and  accept 
Jobs  offered  to  them.  But  one  insisted  thoae 
requirements  were  "a  farce,"  because  "the 
Labor  Department's  record  In  placing  welfare 
recipients  In  Jobs  is  very,  very  poor." 

The  Louisiana  senattM'  proposes  a  new  ap- 
proach— to  supplement  the  wages  of  low-ln- 
oome  workers. 

He  said:  "This  Is  how  my  new  bill  would 
work:  Say  a  father  Is  earning  $1.40  an  hour 
but  still  can't  earn  enough  to  support  his 
family.  We  would  add  sixty  cents  to  make 
that  $2  an  hour.  His  check  from  his  employer 
would  Include  a  voucher  for  the  Federal  sup- 
plement. It  would  be  a  reward  for  working, 
not  for  loafing. 

"There  are  Jobs  all  over  America,  begging 
for  people  to  fill  them,"  Long  went  on.  "Peo- 
ple should  take  those  Jobs,  even  though  they 
may  be  called  ■menial.'  If  a  man  wUl  do  the 
honorable  thing,  my  bill  would  add  to  hlfl 
earnings.  Under  the  Administration  bill,  he 
would  lose  about  eighty  cents  of  each  dollar 
he  earned,  because  the  famUy  assistance  pay- 
mentf  would  be  reduced  aooordlngly." 

Long  proposes  to  ^llt  the  House-passed 
welfare  package  and  have  the  Senate  approve 
the  sections  "we  can  agree  on,"  Including  a 
five  per  cent  Increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, while  postpomng  Nixon's  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  into  the  dim.  distant  future. 

He  also  plans  action  on  the  President's  new 
tax-cut  package  as  soon  as  It  codms  over  from 
the  House,  which  Is  expected  to  enact  it  in 
late  September. 

It's  three  m&ln  points  are : 
(1)   A  speed-up  In  personal  exemption  In- 
creases and  higher  deductions,  estimated  to 
provide  Individual  taxpayers  with  $4.8  bUllon 
per  year,  effective  January  1. 

(3)  Rep>eal  of  the  seven  per  cent  excise  tax 
on  automobile  sale,  to  be  retroactive  to 
August  15. 

(3)  A  t*x  credit  of  10  per  cent  for  one  year. 
and  a  five  per  cent  credit  for  ensuing  years, 
on  Investments  In  new  American-made 
equipment  and  machinery. 
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ATTACKS   ON   LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  KKw  TBUurr 

m  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPBX8XNTATI  ^B8 

Txiesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  my  dl  sitrlct 
has  been  saddened,  because  we  hav »  bad 
three  police  officers  shot  by  armed  rob- 
bers In  the  past  week.  Two  of  thes<  men 
have  died,  and  the  third  one  is  In  m  rlous 
condition.  Hie  result  is  that  maity  of 
our  good  people  are  looldng  for  am  wers. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  In  the  Ric  jrd  a 
statement  by  the  wife  of  one  police  man, 
Mrs.  Edward  Sneed,  of  Edison,  N.J.,  who, 
like  many  others,  would  be  very  an  idous 
to  do  something  about  this  situatio  i : 

Who  Ars  the  Laws  Protectinc? 

Today,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  tl:e  Po- 
lice Officer  wbo  was  killed,  or  to  be  quite 
frank,  brutally,  uselessly  murdered  1  [  was 
QUed  with  mixed  emotions  for  his  \  amlly 
and  those  who  loved  him,  and  hatred  f  >r  the 
laws  that  are  indirectly  responsible  fo  ■  this 
tragedy.  11  you  are  asking  why,  I'll  tel ,  you. 

This  needn't  have  happened,  If,  i  nd  I 
might  add.  the  tf's  are  numerous. 

If,  the  Police  were  Issued  proper  an« ,  ade- 
quate equipment  rather  than  those  they 
now  use,  which  are  Inferior. 

If.  the  windows  of  the  patrol  cars  were 
bullet  proof,  as  are  those  of  the  1  ilgher 
echelon,  the  police  face  dangers  untol  I  and 
unknown  every  hour  they  are  on  dut  i  and 
ofT  as  well.  Are  their  lives  meanlngln  s  be- 
cause they  are  only  patrolmen?  Are  they 
more  easily  replaced?  If  you  think  this  then 
ask  some  of  their  wives  and  those  v  omen 
who  were  made  widows,  how  they  feel  • 

If,  the  courts  and  the  law  stood  I  ehlnd 
the  police,  where  they  rightfully  belon  %,  and 
backed  them  up  with  any  and  all  charg  es  the 
patrolman  brings  against  a  criminal  a  lend- 
er. Instead  of  trying  to  win  a  popularlt  '  con- 
test, at  the  expense  of  the  patpolme  i.  Do 
you  wonder  then,  why  there  Is  no  r  ispect 
for  the  policemen  and  the  law  they  ry  to 
uphold? 

If.  the  court  laws  did  not  protect  the  <  irlml- 
nal  with  a  law,  that  Is  beyond  being  sailed 
ridiculous,  that  every  law  offender  an  ;sted, 
be  given  his  "constitutional  rights,"  K  st  he 
be  freed  of  any  and  all  charges.  A  crl  nlnal 
offender  does  not  warrant  any  rights,  h  b  for- 
feits these  rights,  the  minute  he  enga,  es  In 
breaking  the  law.  He  Is,  and  shou  d  be 
treated  for  what  he  Is.  a  criminal  off«Qder! 

If.  the  Judges  who  sit  In  judgment  of  these 
offenders,  would  bear  In  mind  that  ths  law 
breaker  before  them  Is  not  there  foi  Jay- 
walking, but  on  charges  that  warrart  se- 
vere punishment.  They  would  also  b«  wise 
to  eliminate  from  their  vocabulary  th«  sen- 
tences of  "on  probation,  and  sentence  sus- 
pended." Is  our  need  for  a  Police  Poi  ce  to 
have  the  Patrolmen  apprehend  these  o:  Tend- 
ers, only  to  have  them  released  to  sc  :lety, 
by  lenient  Judges  and  laws  that  now  work 
in  reverse?  That  being,  protect  the  i  uUty 
and  punish  the  Innocent?  For  that  14  pre- 
cisely what  has  Just  happened  to  thesi  two 
patrolmen,  who  were  very  conscientiously 
doing  their  Job,  with  inadequate  equlpkient. 
I  might  add!  One  was  murdered  an4  the 
other  seriously  wounded,  because  of  %  law 
that  made  It  pooalble  for  a  degenerate  4— — 

.  who  was  In  prison  for  commlting  a 

murder,  and  was  serving  a  life  8en|enc», 
mind  you  now,  not  a  death  seirtence.  ks  he 
Justly  deserved,  but  a  life  sentence t  Hi  was 
also,  after  too  short  a  time  m«de  a  trmsteel 
Had  he  been  given  the  death  aenten^.  he 
justly  deserved,  he  would  not  have  b«*n  In 
the  convenient  position,  to  have  oomnmtted 
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his  second  m\irder.  Are  the  courts  now  satls- 
ned? 

The  biggest  and  moat  hideous  error  the 
courts  can  make,  Is  to  approve  and  pass 
the  abollahment  of  the  eapttol  punishment 
law  I  With  the  approval  of  this  tew,  tb«  crime 
rate  can  only  go  one  way,  and  that  Ls  up  I 
Wliloh  U  where  It's  going. 

If  a  person,  regardless  of  who  he  Is  re- 
lated to,  be  It  the  congressman,  the  gover- 
nor, or  the  President,  commits  an  act  of 
breaking  the  law,  he  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly, and  not  have  the  law  changed  to 
protect  him  from  punlahment. 

Now.  I  ask  you,  who  has  the  free  rein  In 
your  community,  in  controlling  the  crime 
rate.  Is  It  the  criminal  offender  or  the  law 
enforcers? 

As  citizens  of  your  community,  you  have 
not  only  the  right  but  the  means  to  demand 
tighter  laws,  laws  that  will  protect  you 
against  these  degenerate  ofTenders.  many  of 
which  are  repeating  offenders  who  escape 
their  Just  punishment  through  the  legality 
and  protection  of  the  courts ! 

Petition  your  officials,  the  congressmen, 
senators,  governors,  and  the  President  him- 
self! Insist  that  the  police  be  given,  once 
again  the  power  and  authority  that  he  might 
be  better  able  to  do  the  job  that  he  is  quali- 
fied for,  to  uphold  the  law  and  make  your 
community  a  safer  place,  that  you  might  raise 
your  children  In  safety!  Demand  that  they 
untie  his  hands,  so  that  he  can  do  his  job! 
Demand  also  more  efficient  equipment,  pro- 
tection Of  bullet  proof  windows,  sentences 
that  fit  the  crime,  a  tighter  gun  control, 
capltol  punishment  and  anything  I  might 
have  omitted! 

It  not  only  Is  your  right,  but  it  Is  your 
duty,  to  demand  these  Issues,  for  your  com- 
munity. Do  your  part  In  helping  the  law  en- 
forcers of  your  town  achieve  the  means  to 
make  it  safer  for  you!  Lest  you  lose  sight  as 
to  who  or  what  a  PoUcman  is.  I'll  tell  you. 

He  Is  the  one  you  call  when  your  child  Is 
hurt,  111,  or  lost.  He  Is  the  one  you  call  when 
your  neighbor  locks  at  you  disapprovingly, 
when  your  being  abused  In  any  way.  He  Is 
the  one  who  leaves  his  family  on  holidays, 
that  they  celebrate  alone,  he  is  out  in  weath- 
er ranging  from  a  sweltering  100  degrees  to 
sub-freezing,  ice  slicked  roads  to  torrential 
downpours.  Weather,  you  yourself  wouldn't 
go  out  In,  but  when  you  need  help,  you  ex- 
pect him  to  answer  your  call  and  solve  what- 
ever problem  you  hand  him.  He  acts  as  many 
things  to  you,  he  Is  a  sense  of  security,  a 
clergyman,  a  referee  and  countless  other  pro- 
fessions he  must  fill  in  for.  He  Is  someone 
that  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  demeaned  person- 
ally, verbally  abused,  and  harrassed.  But  he 
continues  to  answer  your  call  for  help.  But 
please  bear  In  mind,  he  Is  also  a  human  being 
with  feelings  and  the  right  to  live! 

If  you  think  I  feel  strongly  about  these 
men  and  the  issue  Involved,  well  I  do!  My 
husband  Is  a  patrolman,  and  like  many  other 
police  wives,  uke  pride  In  what  he  is  and 
stands  for.  But  he  is  also,  the  father  of  my 
children,  and  I  want  neither  to  1t>e  a  statisti- 
cal widow,  nor  do  I  want  my  children  to  be 
fatherless. 

Believe  me  a  flag,  that  a  widow  receives  Is  a 
small  comfort  to  her.  and  by  far,  not  an  even 
exchange. 


HOW  WE  CAN  REDUCE  OR  ELIMI- 
NATE THE  NEED  FOR  THE  DRAFT 
IN  THE  ARMY 


September  28 y  197 1 

to  problems  regarding  our  national  de- 
fense, especially  the  methods  for  achle?- 
ing  adequate  manpower  strength  wlthta 
our  defense  structure.  After  haTlxig  t«> 
cently  spent  many  hours  on  leglilatklB 
extending  the  selective  service  draft  ur»> 
tern  for  an  additional  2  yean,  the  Oon* 
gress  Is  especially  aware  of  the  many 
problems  involved  In  establishing  an  tf- 
fectlve  program  for  attracting  and  r*> 
tainlng  capable  and  willing  military  per- 
sonnel.  An  individual  who  has  had  tMl 
experience  in  such  matters,  Oen.  BroM 
C.  Clarke,  retired,  has  recently  shared  Ui 
thoughts  with  me  on  how  we  can  redact 
or  eliminate  the  need  for  the  draft,  and 
I  share  his  ideas  with  my  colleagries  at 
this  time  by  having  them  Inserted  In  tlM 
Rkcord  : 
How  Wi  Can  Rkoticx  or  Euminate  tkx  Nos 

FOR  THB  DRAJT  IN  THB  ARMT? 

1.  Congress  establishes  the  size  of  flM 
United  States  Army. 

2.  It  then  suppK)rt3  measures  to  raise  Vt» 
numbers  It  authorizes. 

3.  The  Policy  of  the  Administration  is: 

(a)  To  do  everything  practicable  to  makt 
military  service  attractive  In  order  to  tB> 
courage  enlistments  and  reenlistmenta. 

(b )  To  All  the  deficit  by  an  equitable  Selae« 
tlve  Service  System  In  being. 

4.  The  Army's  attitude  Is  to  do  everytblaf 
practicable  to  support  the  Admlnlstratlool 
p>ollcy.  Increasing  the  percentage  of  enlUUai 
In  the  Army  Is  to  the  Army's  and  our  coun- 
try's benefit,  even  if  we  do  not  fill  100%  of 
the  requirements  In  that  way. 

5.  Improving  leadership  In  the  Army  li  • 
part  of  the  Army's  policy  for  a  Modem  Vol* 
unteer  Army. 

6.  We  can  cut  the  number  necessary  to  b* 
drafted  to  the  extent  that  we  can  fill  onr 
requirements  by  reenllstments  and  enliat- 
ments.  Every  man  who  reenllsts  or  enllsti 
reduces  the  Draft  by  one. 

7.  The  Army  will  do  Its  best  to  IncretM 
enlistments  and  Is  dedicated  to  doing  that, 
but  since  enlistment  is  a  personal  mattar 
whereby  the  young  man  signs  a  contract  to 
serve  his  country,  he  must  receive  a  gzwt 
part  of  his  motivation  to  enlist  from  oao> 
gressmen,  senators,  educators,  the  media, 
clergy,  his  family  and  his  neighbors.  When 
all  effectively  carry  out  the  part  they  mwt 
play,  the  Draft  can  gradually  be  reduced  to 
zero. 

8.  There  must  be  an  effective  cooperative 
effort  between  the  military  and  the  publls 
to  secure  the  enlistments  necessary  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  Draft.  The  Army  Is  u4 
will  continue  to  do  Its  part  In  this  effort. 

9.  The  Army  needs  our  people  to  do  thair 
part  In  this  national  effort. 


September  28,  1971 

n.N.  MEMBERSHIP 


SPECIAL  ORDER:    JUSTICE  HUGO 
BLACK 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

ow  vnaiMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  over  the  correct  solutions 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
guardian  of  our  constitutional  prooM 
passed  away  last  week.  I  plan  to  take  • 
special  order  for  Monday,  October  i, 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  JustiOl 
Hugo  Black. 

I  would  welcome  the  participation  d 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  JolB 
in  the  commemorative  special  order. 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICBICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, several  colleagues  and  I  rose  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  322, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Httnoate).  This  resolution 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  initiate 
and  to  BUM>ort  high-level  studies 
for  the  review  of  the  United  Natlc 
Charter.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarS 
at  that  time,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
areas  for  Charter  review  is  that  of  ad- 
mission to  the  General  Assembly.  Prof. 
Stephen  M.  Schwebel  of  the  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  written  on 
this  very  same  subject  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  September  28,  1971. 

Professor  Schwebel  contends  that  if 
the  U.N.  is  to  continue  as  a  viable  world 
organization,  the  policy  of  imiversal  ad- 
missions should  be  taken  in  hand.  He 
says: 

The  Assembly's  stock  tends  to  depreciate 
fcs  the  bonds  of  Its  membership  widen.  Uni- 
versality Is  not  to  be  confused  with  ubiquity. 

As  a  possible  solution  to  this  dilemma, 
Schwebel  speaks  of  associate  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  for  the  mini-states, 
an  idea  that  I  believe  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

QUESTION   or  RoLxs  roB   "MxANiNcrm,   U.N. 

Membershd»" — What     Shouuj     thr     UJJ 

Do  About  thr  Mini-Statrs? 

(By  Stephen  M.  Schwebel) 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  demonstrated  a  lot  more  sense 
than  did  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  last  week.  The  Issue  then,  as  now, 
was  the  status  of  the  mlnl-statee. 

Liechtenstein  was  denied  admission  to  the 
League  by  a  vote  which  followed  upon  a  re- 
port made  to  the  assembly.  That  report  stated 
that  "Liechtenstein  has  been  recognized  de 
Jure  by  many  states.  She  has  considered  a 
number  of  treaties  .  .  .  The  Principality  of 
Llechtenstem  poasessee  a  stable  government 
and  fixed  frontiers  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  juridically  the  Principality  of  Llechten- 
iteln  is  a  sovereign  state,  but  by  reason  of 
her  limited  area,  small  population,  and  her 
geographical  position,  she  haa  choeen  to  de- 
pute to  others  some  of  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty .  .  .  Liechtenstein  has  no  army.  For 
the  above  reasons,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  oould  not 
discharge  all  the  International  obllgatlona 
which  would  be  Imposed  on  her  by  the 
covenant." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  just  voted  to  admit  Qatar  to  mem- 
bership (along  with  Bahrein  and  Bhutan). 
The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  which  this  action  was 
based  shows  no  signs  of  the  judlclousneas 
which  characterized  the  League's  prooeed- 
ih«»  of  1930.  By  1030,  Uecbt«Bat«ln  bad 
been  more  or  leas  independent  for  300  years; 
by  1971,  Qatar  bad  been  independent  for 
•ome  week*.  The  population  of  Lleebtan- 
(tcln  (not  a  UJf.  member  any  more  than  it 
•u  a  League  mombor)  is  about  31,000;  that 
of  Qatar,  about  80,000.  Qatar'a  approxi- 
mately 4,000  square  mUea— only  an  approxi- 
mation, since  Ita  frontiers,  unlike  Uechten- 
■teln'i,  not  only  are  not  itable  but  not  evan 
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fully  deUneated — are  much  more  than  Liech- 
tenstein's 83  square  mllee.  They  are  also  far 
leea  fertile.  lAaphtensteln  la  highly  indus- 
trialised and^chly  agricultural;  Its  groas 
national  product  compares  favorably  with 
Qatar'a  (which  Is  baaed  virtually  alone  on 
oil ) ;  It  haa  no  Ullteracy  and  Qatar  has  much. 
It  haa  had  long  If  limited  experience  In  in- 
ternational relations;  Qatar  virtually  none. 

Why  the  dlSerence  In  reault?  Why  are  the 
eetabllshed  European  mini-states  largely  out 
and  the  new  Asian  and  African  mlnl-statea 
increasingly  In? 

It  cannot  be  because  the  mini-states  cur- 
rently In  vogue  are  any  more  able  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  than  the  older  mlnl-etates 
were  able  to  carry  out  those  of  the  League 
Covenant.  On  the  contrary,  the  obllgatlona 
imposed  upon  U.N.  members  are  much 
greater  than  those  Imposed  on  members  of 
the  League. 

The  essential  theory  of  the  covenant  was 
that  the  League  Council  would  adopt  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  unanimity  (apart  from 
the  disputants)  but  that  the  League  Mem- 
bers themselves  would  be  left  to  apply  the 
League  Covenant  In  the  light  of  the  findings 
of  League  organs.  The  essential  theory  of 
the  United  Nations  is  that  the  Security  Covin- 
cll,  on  which  only  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers have  a  veto,  can  bind  all  members,  large 
and  small,  to  take  the  action  the  councU  de- 
cides upon  to  maintain  or  restore  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  activities  of  the  United  Nations  are 
far  more  diversified.  Intensive  and  expensive 
than  were  those  of  the  League.  The  burdens 
of  meaningful  UJf.  membership  are  much 
more  substantial  than  were  those  of  the 
League.  This  is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  Is  U.N.  practice  for  members  to  maintain 
permanent  missions  at  Its  headquarters;  this 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  League.  Its  re- 
latively episodic  program  did  not  demand 
them. 

Membership  In  the  United  Nations,  Article 
4  of  the  Charter  provides.  Is  open  to  "peace- 
loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  and.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Organization,  are  able 
and  wUllng  to  carry  out  these  obligations." 

What  sort  of  Judgment  is  It  that  moves 
the  organization  to  conclude  that  Qatar  or 
Bahrein  (population,  196,000,  area,  331  square 
miles)  are  able  and  wUlIng  to  carry  out  the 
obllgatlona  of  the  charter — to  "fulfill  in  good 
faith  the  obligations  assvuned  by  them  In 
accordance  with  the  present  charter,"  such 
as  the  obligation  to  give  the  United  Nations 
"every  assistance  In  any  action  It  takes  In 
accordance  with  the  present  charter  .  .  . "? 
Or  that  the  Maldlve  Islands,  admitted  to 
membership  In  1966 — population,  circa  100,- 
000,  capacities  to  do  most  anything  Interna- 
tional, virtually  zero — can  fulfill  charter  ob- 
ligations? If  the  United  Nations  did  not  have 
the  improvident  rule  of  paying  the  coat  of 
transport  of  five  delegates  from  each  member 
to  each  General  Assembly,  there  la  room  for 
doubt  about  whether  the  Maldives  oould 
mo\mt  the  resources  to  ferry  a  delegation  to 
New  York  to  cast  the  equal  vote  It  thare 
enjoys  with  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  CouncU  unwisely  sup- 
ported the  admission  of  the  Maldives,  he 
wisely  stated:  'Today  many  of  the  small 
emerging  entitles,  howevsr  vlUlng,  probably 
do  not  have  the  hunmn  or  eoonomlc  re- 
sources at  this  stage  to  meet  this  second  cri- 
terion ( the  abUlty  to  carry  out  charted  obli- 
gations]. We  would  therefore  uxfe  that 
Council  Members  and  othsr  Unlt«d  Nations 
members  give  early  and  carsful  oonslderstlon 
to  this  problem  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  some 
agreed  standards,  some  lower  limits,  to  be 
applied  m  the  case  of  future  applloants  for 
United  Nations  membership." 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  expanded  upon 
this  thsme  in  1007.  "I  would  suggest,"  he 
submitted  In  his  annual  report,  "that  tt  may 
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be  opportune  for  the  competent  organs  to 
undertake  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  criteria  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  laying  down 
the  necessary  limitations  on  full  membership 
while  also  defining  other  forms  of  association 
which  wotild  benefit  both  the  'mlcroetates' 
and  the  United  Nations." 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  United 
states  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prertdent  of 
the  Security  CouncU  referring  to  these  re- 
marks of  the  secretary  general,  suggesting 
that  the  time  hod  come  to  examine  the  quea- 
tlon  in  terms  of  general  principles  and  pro- 
cedures and  further  suggesting  that  the 
council's  dormant  Committee  on  Membership 
be  revived  to  that  end. 

But  little — apart  from  production  of  an 
able  study  on  the  subject  by  the  VJi.  Insti- 
tute for  Training  and  Research  (UNIT AH)  — 
has  happened  since.  The  Security  CouncU 
has  talked,  but  not  acted.  The  sole  refresh- 
ing fact  in  this  dismal  history  Is  that  stale- 
mate, for  once,  seems  to  be  the  fault  neither 
of  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Prance.  As  far  as 
can  be  gleaned,  resistance  to  ctirblng  the 
continuing  influx  of  mini-states  lies  In  Lon- 
don, and  in  its  perception — or  that  of  Its  for- 
mer Colonial  Office — that  Its  remaining  col- 
onies now  out,  and  its  former  colonies  now 
in,  will  be  offended  if  emerging  mlnl-statee 
are  denied  XJJi.  membership.  And  it  Is  likely 
that  the  British  are  right  In  believing  that 
many  members  of  the  General  Assembly  wel- 
come additions,  however  minor,  to  their  ma- 
jorities. The  fashion  Is  decolonization  at  all 
costs  (especially  If  they  are  paid  by  the  de- 
veloped states);  and  how  Independent  can  a 
new  nation  be  without  the  status  symbol  ot 
a  U.N.  vote? 

To  l>e  sure,  a  very  few  mini-states  have  ex- 
ercised a  restraint  which  has  escaped  the 
United  Nations.  Western  Samoa,  which  be- 
came Independent  In  10S2,  has  refrained  from 
applying  for  membership,  despite  a  popula- 
tion and  area  exceeding  that  of  a  few  U.N. 
members  (137.000;  1,007  square  miles).  And 
Independent  Nauru,  with  a  population  at 
some  6,000  and  an  area  of  about  8  aquare 
miles,  also  has  not  applied  for  membership, 
though  its  phosphates  give  it  perhaps  the 
highest  per  c^lta  Income  in  the  world. 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  the  rest — If  not 
those  already  in,  the  score  of  more  of  "bits 
and  pieces"  of  dissolving  empires  that  may 
come  In  If  the  present  absence  of  standards  Is 
maintained? 

First,  such  territories  should  be  encouraged 
not  to  opt  for  Independence  where  they  lack 
the  resources  and  the  situation  property  to 
maintain  It.  Here,  much  though  not  all,  de- 
pends on  the  attitudes  dominant  In  United 
Nations  organs.  Those  attitudes  have  not 
been  adequately  responsible;  the  emphasis 
upon  Independence  as  the  only  respectable 
alternative  to  colonialism  has  been,  though 
not  total,  excessive. 

Second,  Independence  should  not  be 
equated  with  V2J.  membership.  Samoa  has 
set  a  standard  which  others  should  i^jply. 
The  United  Nations  can  rend«r  technical  as- 
sistance, the  World  Bank  can  invest,  the 
UJ4'.  Specialized  Agencies  can  give  their  spe- 
cialized services,  to  smaU  territories  which 
are  not  VJH.  members.  Indeed,  mini-states 
could  have  an  observer  or  even  an  associate, 
non-yotlng  status  at  the  United  Nations — 
without  charter  amendment,  and  without 
the  burdens  of  membership. 

Third,  If  mini-states  nevertheless  oontlnue 
to  apply  for  membership,  and  If  standards 
regulating  their  admission  oontlnue  to  elude 
United  Nations  consensus,  the  United  States 
should  abandon  consensus.  Acting  with  the 
support  of  as  many  members  as  It  can  at- 
tract. It  should  devaiop  the  secretary  gener- 
al's ease  for  oalllng  a  halt  to  the  admission 
of  mini-states.  As  neoeaaary,  it  should  use  its 
veto  In  the  Security  OouncQ  to  block  the  ad- 
mission of  addltlonsl  mlnl-states,  at  any  rats 
pending  the  eetabllahnkent  of  acceptable 
minimal  standards  for  admission. 

The  iMue  la  of  eonsqeueooe  if  the  Oenaral 
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Assembly  Is  to  be  of  consequence.  Tbi 
sembly's  stock  tends  to  depreciate 
tK>n<ls  of  it«  membersblp  widen.  Univi 
Is  not  to  be  conf  tised  wltb  ubiquity, 
tor  seating  tbe  Peoples  Republic  of 
or  admitting  the  divided  ttatee  of 
Korea,  and  Vietnam,  adds  nothing 
case  for  admitting  more  mini-states.  jThe 
value  of  tbe  two-tblrds  majority,  once  a  fafe- 
gxiard  for  the  larger  states,  and  tbe  lirgei 
minorities,  progreaslvely  cheapens  as]  the 
ability  of  minor  states  to  dispose  of  General 
Aasembly  votes  grows.  D.N.  resolutions! can 
IncreAstngly  be  adopted  by  states  lacking  the 
responsibility  for  implementing  them. 
cannot  be  to  the  benefit  of  effective  inte 
tlonal  organization.  If  the  United  Nal 
cannot  bring  Itself  to  act  In  Its  own  1^ 
Interests,  then  tbe  Umted  States  should  I 
Itself  to  act  In  the  United  Nations'  large 
terests.  Ideally,  that's  what  the  veto  : 


Is  f(t'. 


IS  THERE  A  MILITARY  MANPOMfER 
CRISIS? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV^S 
Tuesday,  September  28.  1971    | 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  ct  us 
in  the  House  have  had  the  experience  of 
i'eceivlng  a  constituent  request  frcin  a 
veteran  who  wishes  to  return  to  aftive 
service,  making  the  necessary  inquirl^  in 
his  behalf,  and  seeing  the  military  |um 
down  this  volunteering  veteran  for  simie 
reason  or  other.  I 

Yet,  and  this  is  most  strange,  Ehis 
Congress  passed  on  September  21  paid 
sent  to  the  President  a  bill  extendingi  the 
military  draft.  i 

The  military  insists  that  the  draj  t  is 
necessary  to  avoid  a  manpower  c\  \aia, 
yet  often  refuses  the  request  of  a  veU  ran 
to  return  to  active  service.  We  also  fre- 
quently see  trained  servicemen  g^ven 
"early  outs."  or  a  discharge  before i  the 
end  of  their  service  obligation.  i 

This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  contradi^ry 
and  raises  the  question  of  the  prttent 
purpose  of  the  military.  Is  the  miliary 
mission  to  provide  a  trained  force  t4  de- 
fend this  country,  or  is  it  being  exploited 
as  a  meajis  to  indoctrinate  young  men? 
Approaching  this  same  question  ^m 
the  economic  standpoint  causes  lAany 
people  to  wonder  if  the  new  military 
exists  simply  to  combat  imemploy^ent 
and  check  inflatioD. 

I  include  a  related  news  articlet  de- 
tailing this  contradiction  between  phai 
the  military  says  and  what  It  do*  at 
this  point  in  the  Record:  ' 

The  article  follows:  ' 

(Prom  tbe  Evening  Star,  Sept.  36, 197t  1 

Manpowxb  Ckisib? — AxMT  Bams  VmcKAys  as 
Lauu)  Pusuxs  Dbajt 

While    Secretary    of    Defense    Melvli    R. 
Laird  was  warning  Congreas  of  a  serious  inlll- 
tary  manpower  crisis  unless  the 
renewed,  the  Army  was  teUlng  its  recr 
to  turn  away  veterans  wanting  to  re- 

"Current  re-enllstmenta  of  Indivldi: 
active  duty  are  tufflelent  to  malnt 
career-content   of   tbe   Army    under   it 
duced  structure.  Thus,  there  is  no  pr 
need  for  tbe  enlistment  of  prior  servlcsj  per- 
sonnel from  tbe  clvlUan  community."; 

These  were  the  Instructions  In  a  Bem.  14 
letter  from  llaj.  Oen.  A.  H.  Smith  of  the 
Army's    personnal   oOce    to    tbe   reermting 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

command  at  Ft.  Monroe  Va.  The  orders  then 
were  passed  on  to  recruiting  oflloera  across 
the  country. 

Four  days  earlier  Laird  wrote  Senate 
Armed  Bervloea  Committee  Chairman  John 
C.  Stennis,  D-Mlss.,  urging  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  draft  bill  "In  the  Interest  of 
national  security." 

Laird  said  the  readiness  of  the  Army 
would  be  affected  beginning  In  January  by 
a  shortage  of  trained  men  who  could  be 
assigned  to  units. 

laird's  lcttxb 

The  bill  renewing  the  draft  for  two  years, 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Tuesday  and 
Is  awaiting  President  Nixon's   signature. 

"There  may  be  some  seeming  in- 
consistencies," Pentagon  spokesman  Daniel 
Z.  Henkln  conceded  yesterday,  "as  a  man- 
power needs  of  the  Army  and  the  other  serv- 
ices are  realigned  In  light  of  continuing 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  and  manpower 
reductions  directed  by  Congress." 

He  added.  "As  we've  said  we  need  the  draft 
to  bring  In  new  men  and  we  also  need  to  take 
actions  to  Improve  the  over-all  caliber  of  tbe 
armed  forces  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
being  reduced  by  more  than  a  million  men.'' 

The  Army  Is  budgeted  to  shrink  to  892,000 
men  by  June,  down  from  Its  1968  Vietnam 
war  peak  of  1.6  million. 

HIOH  UKKMPLOTIHNT 

Henkln  said  Lalrd,  who  has  been  pushing 
the  administration's  effort  to  find  Jobs  for  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans,  was  unaware  of 
the  recruiting  order.  There  are  currently  310,- 
000  Vietnam-era  veterans  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  29  unemployed,  according  to  the  Labor 
Department.  As  a  group  they  have  the  second 
highest  rate  of  unemployment,  8.2  percent 
compared  to  the  national  rate  of  about  6  per- 
cent. 

Oen.  Smith's  Sept.  14  order  applies  only  to 
veterans  wanting  to  come  back  Into  the  serv- 
ice and  not  to  young  men  signing  up  for  the 
first  time.  The  Army  figures  It  will  need 
20,000  new  men  a  month  If  It  Is  to  end  re- 
liance on  the  draft  and  become  an  all  volun- 
teer force  by  mld-1973. 

But  It  would  seem  the  Army  would  prefer 
taking  veterans  since  they  are  already  trained 
and  the  expense  of  training  new  men  could 
thus  be  saved.  This  would  be  In  keeping  with 
arguments  favoring  an  all -volunteer  force 
which,  proponents  contend,  would  reduce 
personnel  turnover  by  keeping  men  In  serv- 
ice longer  and  thereby  cut  training  costs. 

"We  still  need  people,  there's  no  question 
about  that,"  an  Army  spokesman  said.  "But 
we  need  enlistees  for  the  combat  arms.  Other- 
wise we'!'  be  top  heavy  with  sergeants  and  no 
privates." 

TOO  MANT  SKRGEANTS 

Veterans  coming  back  Into  the  service — 
20,000  did  last  year — would  retain  their  old 
rank.  A  man  with  two  or  more  years  prior 
service  would  in  most  cases  be  a  sergeant  E-4 
or  E-6. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  order  bar- 
ring veterans.  Tbe  Army  will  take  back  men 
trained  in  any  of  18  critical  Job  sklUs.  Mostly 
In  electronics,  and  those  holding  either  of  the 
three  highest  combat  awards — the  SUver  Star, 
Distinguished  Cross  or  Medal  of  Honor, 


MAJ.  OEN.  LA  VERNE  WEBER  AS- 
SUMES COMMAND  OP  ARMY  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJE8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other outstanding  OUahoman  has  been 
selected  for  a  position  of  national  leader- 
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ship.  MaJ.  Gen.  LaVeme  Weber  of  Lone 
Wolf,  Okla.,  State  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  for  the  last  6  years,  has 
been  chosen  to  head  the  U.S.  Army 
Ouard  forces. 

General  Weber  will  assimie  command 
in  mid-October  of  the  more  than  400,000 
national  guardsmen,  after  beginning  bit 
career  in  World  War  II  as  a  Marine 
Corps  private  and  receiving  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  In  1045. 
Following  the  Korean  war,  during  which 
time  he  served  with  the  45th  Division  of 
the  activated  Oklahoma  National  Guard 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major. 
La  Verne  Weber  returned  and  took  a  f  ull- 
tiftie  post  with  the  Oklahoma  Military 
Department.  He  was  appointed  Okla- 
homa State  Adjutant  General  in  19fl6, 
and  since  that  time  has  served  with  the 
highest  distinction  as  Oklahoma's  toD- 
i^nklng  military  official. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  of  the  U.S.  Military  Reserves 
is  becoming  well  recognized  by  both  tbe 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  higher  honor  for  Gen- 
eral Weber  than  his  selection  at  thla 
criticjdly  important  time  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

His  imquestioned  integrity,  excellent 
leadership  skills  and  thorough  dedication 
make  him  remarkably  well  qualified  for 
his  new  command  position.  I  know  all 
Oklahomans  regret  the  loss  of  General 
Weber's  services  to  our  State,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  also  know  that  each  and 
every  Oklahoman  feels  pride  in  seeing 
him  selected  for  this  important  national 
leadership  post. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NKW    JEaSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  I  sponsored  In 
the  91st  Congress  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  college  tuition  exF>enses. 

Under  this  proposal,  a  credit  of  up  to 
$325  per  year  would  be  allowed  for  quali- 
fied taxpayers  financing  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  full  credit  would  be  provided  to 
taxpayers  with  Incomes  at  or  below  $15,- 
000  a  year.  Over  $15,000  the  credit  would 
be  reduced  gradually  until  it  disappeared 
completely  for  those  earning  more  than 
$25,000.  However,  persons  financing  more 
than  one  college  student  could  receive  a 
credit  for  each  student. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  primarily 
to  assist  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  who  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  the  soaring  coste  d 
higher  education.  Average  costs  this  yew 
for  tuition,  room,  and  board  at  public  ooi- 
leges  have  reached  almost  $1,500.  At  pri- 
vate schools,  the  annual  cost  now  is  wefl 
over  $3,000.  Moreover,  the  UJ3.  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  tuition  alone 
will  increase  by  25  percent  at  public  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  by  It 
percent  at  private  institutions  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Tax  credits  would  also  be  allowed,  un- 
der my  bill,  for  vocational  and  buslnea 
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schools  and  they  would  be  available  to 
students  working  to  put  themselves 
tlirough  school  as  well  as  parents  financ- 
ing their  children's  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  constitute  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment in  our  Nation's  future.  Educa- 
tion is  our  greatest  natural  resource — it 
provides  the  hope  for  the  future  smd  is 
responsible  for  the  achievements  of  the 
past. 


AMCHITKA  AND  TRIBALISM 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP    NKW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  HEXSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impending  undergroimd  nuclear  explo- 
sion on  Amchitka  Island  in  the  Aleutians 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. I  am  one  who  strongly  opposes 
such  a  test  and  who  feels  that  its  far- 
reaching  ramifications  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  us  all. 

In  my  view,  Norman  Cousins'  editorial 
in  the  September  25.  1971,  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  entitled  "Amchitka  and 
Tribalism"  presents  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  this  issue  and  similar  questions 
in  their  inescapably  global  context.  I 
wish  to  share  the  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

AlfCmTKA   AND  TaiBALLSM 

What  Is  moet  characteristic  of  modern  man 
Is  not  his  power  but  his  powerleasness,  not 
his  ability  to  mobilize  vast  force  but  his  in- 
ability to  protect  himself  against  It. 

Consider  the  plan  of  the  United  States  to 
detonate  underground  a  nuclear  bomb  with 
the  equivalent  force  of  five  million  tons  of 
TNT — a  bomb  250  times  more  powerful  than 
the  explosive  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  The 
projected  site  of  the  explosion,  Amchitka  Is- 
land In  the  Aleutians,  is  closer  to  Canada, 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  than  It 
Is  to  tbe  continental  United  States.  Citizens 
of  thoee  countries  and,  indeed,  citizens  from 
all  over  the  world  have  erpreesed  alarm  They 
have  olted  the  apprehension  of  scientists 
over  possible  radlocMTtlve  leakage  into  the 
atmosphere  or  the  sea,  with  consequent  ef- 
fects of  unpredictable  damage  to  the  food 
chain  and  to  all  forms  of  life.  They  are  also 
worried  that  the  explosion  may  trigger  earth- 
quakes or  tidal  waves. 

These  apprehensions  may  be  wholly  correct 
or  wholly  Incorrect  or  partially  incorrect. 
This  Is  not  what  la  most  important.  What  Is 
most  important  Is  that  no  Impartial  author- 
ity now  exists  for  determining  tbe  validity 
of  the  charge  or  for  protecting  the  human 
interest  where  It  oomee  Into  conflict  with 
the  national  Interest.  Where  do  human  be- 
ings go  to  register  their  ooncern  over  possible 
harm  to  their  habitat  or  to  their  lives  that 
may  be  caused  by  a  powerful  naitlon?  Do  they 
go  to  the  United  States  government  Itself? 
It  Is  tbe  United  States  govemmeDt  that  pro- 
poses to  do  the  exploding.  The  United  States 
government  la  not  an  impartial  authority  in 
determining  the  accuracy  o>f  obarges  made 
about  the  risks  of  the  Amchitka  teert.  It  Is 
not  a  court  of  KppmiM.  Tbt  President  of  the 
United  States  may  bo>w  to  the  weight  of 
world  public  opinion  and  call  off  tbe  testa, 
but  this  does  not  change  the  blaarre  fact 
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that  no  supreme  court  or  agency  exists  in 
the  world  today  for  oonsidering  questions 
that  apply  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole. 

Should  biunan  beings  bring  their  concern 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice? 
This  court  tries  to  resolve  disputes  between 
nations.  The  name  of  the  agency  Is  mis- 
leading. It  is  not  In  fact  a  court.  It  has  no 
statutory  law  behind  It  and  no  enforcement 
machinery  to  support  It.  It  Is  an  arbitration 
agency  that  functions  only  In  thoee  cases 
where  all  parties  to  a  dispute  are  willing  to 
turn  to  It.  Its  decisions  are  not  binding. 

What  about  the  United  Nations?  The 
United  Nations  has  authorized  a  far-reaching 
world  conference  In  Stockholm  next  year  for 
the  purpoee  of  dealing  with  the  mounting 
threats  to  the  world  environment.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  tests  of  nuclear  explosions, 
whether  In  the  air,  sea,  or  underground,  and 
by  whatever  nation,  can  be  excluded  from 
any  consideration  of  world  environmental 
hazards.  But  the  Stockholm  conference  will 
have  no  authority  to  direct  the  Umted 
States,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  France,  or 
China   to   forego   future  nuclear   tests. 

Here,  then,  is  the  tragic  flaw  In  the  orga- 
nization of  human  society.  The  ultimate 
need  on  earth  Is  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
servatlon  of  life.  Yet,  no  workable  authority 
exists  beyond  the  nation.  The  nation  arro- 
gates to  Itself  the  authority  and  the  power 
to  decide  what  It  does  not  only  Inside  but 
outside  Its  borders.  What  It  does  inside  or 
outside  Its  borders  may  constitute,  as  the 
Amchitka  test  illustrates,  a  possible  danger 
to  other  pec^le  and  to  the  world  environ- 
ment as  a  whole.  But  there  is  no  legal  proc- 
ess by  which  such  danger  can  be  averted. 
In  a  larger  sense,  there  is  no  legal  process 
by  which  human  destiny  can  be  protected 
and  served. 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  pnxninent 
accounts  of  a  meeting  of  American  and  So- 
viet scientists  for  the  purpose  of  "tuning  In" 
on  the  universe.  Tlie  meeting  considered 
ways  in  which  scientists  oould  monitor  the 
universe  for  signals  from  planets  posslblj 
intelligence  and  advanced  communication 
skills.  If  contact  with  other  planets  should  In 
fact  be  made,  and  if  the  earth-dwellers  are 
able  both  to  send  and  receive  information, 
what  shall  we  say  about  our  life  on  earth? 
shall  we  say  that  we  have  developed  a  human 
intelligence  to  a  point  where  we  need  fear 
only  ourselves,  that  the  most  extensive  exer- 
cise of  coUectlve  brainpower  Is  directed  not 
to  human  needs  but  to  ever -more  advanced 
techniques  for  killing  off  humans,  that  the 
natural  environment  is  being  fouled  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  and  that  the  earth-dwell- 
ers have  never  outgrown  their  tribalism,  of 
which  national  sovereignty  is  an  all-powerful 
manifestation? 

Despite  the  historians,  there  has  been  only 
one  age  of  man.  It  Is  tbe  age  of  primitive 
man.  The  beginning  of  tbe  age  of  civilized 
man.  when  It  comes  will  be  marked  by  his 
political,  philosophical,  and  spiritual  aware- 
ness of  himself  as  a  member  of  a  world 
species  with  world  needs  and  with  the  ca- 
p>aclty  and  desire  to  create  world  Institutions 
to  meet  these  needs.  Humankind  need  not 
sacrifice  the  nation  to  create  such  Institu- 
tions. It  need  only  recognize  and  assert  an 
allegiance  of  humans  to  one  another  beyond 
national  boundaries  and  to  do  those  things 
In  the  human  interest  that  tbe  nation  as  an 
organization  Is  Incapable  of  doing. 

The  present  mode  of  life  on  earth  Is  mad- 
ness, which  Is  nonetheless  lethal  for  being 
legal.  Rational  existence  is  possible,  but  It 
calls  for  a  world  conaclousnees  and  a  world 
design.  People  who  develop  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  themselves  as  world  citizens  are 
fulfilling  the  first  requirement  of  sanity  In 
our  time. 
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URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'n\TS 
Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

AODRXSS    or    RXFRXSXNTAITVX    K.    LKBOT    ISVIS, 

MAJoarrr  l,»A"»m  or  Statk  of  Pennsyl- 
vania House  OF  RxpaxsENTATivES  AooaEss 
Before  Fitth  Annual  Confe«ence  On 
Urban  Tbanspoetation,  PiritumacH,  Pa., 
SiTmcBKK  8,  1971 

Oood  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
honored  to  appear  before  you,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  have  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world  to  discuss  transportation  in  terms  of 
mobility  and  freedom.  Freedom  to  move — 
mobility — Is  In  my  opinion  a  subject  of  crit- 
ical importance  in  our  society  and  It  is  one 
In  which  I  have  been  deeply  mvolved  for 
sometime. 

"Freedom"  is  a  state  of  being  at  liberty 
rather  than  In  confinement  or  imder  physi- 
cal restraint.  Mobility  Is  defined  as  the  move- 
ment of  people  In  a  population,  as  from  place 
to  place,  from  Job  to  Job  or  from  one  social 
class  to  another.  It  Is  rather  striking  isnt  It 
how  similar  the  two  definitions  are.  It  all  fits 
very  nicely — If  you  have  transportation,  you 
have  mobility  and  if  you  have  mobility  you 
have  one  of  the  essentials  of  freedom. 

Man  has  always  been  limited  to  some  ex- 
tent by  his  mode  of  transportation.  Our  hori- 
zons were  rather  small  when  the  world  that 
we  knew  was  restricted  by  how  far  we  could 
walk.  With  the  mventlon  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  sail,  and  the  wing,  the  world  became 
larger,  rounder  and  most  importantly,  a 
much  more  enjoyable  place  to  Inhabit.  There 
Is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  process 
of  civilization,  the  development  of  man,  and 
the  discovery  of  more  efficient  ways  of  mov- 
ing around  in  our  environment.  It  Is  not  a 
semantical  game — if  you  or  I  or  anyone  else 
is  going  to  be  free  In  any  sense  of  the  word 
we  must  first  be  mobile. 

It  Is,  therefore,  not  surprising  In  this  rest- 
less land  dedicated  from  Its  Inception  to 
freedom,  that  we  are  the  most  mobile  popu- 
lation on  earth  Why,  ask  almost  anyone  and 
he  will  tell  you  nearly  everybody  in  the 
United  States  has  at  least  one  car  and  we 
have  accordingly  developed  a  nationwide  pre- 
occupation with  the  construction  of  high- 
ways to  carry  these  universally  owned  auto- 
mobiles. 

Well,  I  have  some  extremely  disappoint- 
ing news  for  anyone  holding  this  belief.  More 
than  one  third  of  our  population,  some  78 
million  people,  do  not  possess  this  package 
of  Instant  freedom,  the  automobile.  These 
people  mus*  rely  upon  public  transporta- 
tion or  they  get  no  transportation  at  all. 
They  are  too  poor,  or  too  young,  or  too  old, 
or  handicapped  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
ride  the  buses — or  try  to— and  for  tbe  most 
part  they  are  the  Inhabitants  of  our  clUes. 
It  is  a  fact  not  often  enough  understood 
that  80  per  cent  of  our  entire  population 
lives  In  one  per  cent  of  our  land  area,  our 
major  metropolitan  areas.  This  being  so,  Juat 
who  are  we  subsidizing  when  we  invest  tre- 
mendous sums  of  public  BMsney  to  make  It 
convenient  to  drive  an  automobUe  between 
New  York  and  San  Franciaoo?  No  one  com- 
mutes dally  between  these  points  even  If 
they  do  possess  an  automobile.  One  has  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  Investing  so  much 
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public  t»x  money  to  serve  auch  a  small  p« 
centage  of  the  public. 

I.  for  one  Intend  to  aek  a  lot  of  point 
questions,  as  long  as  I  live  In  a  city, 
long  as  I  represent  the  public  and  as  loi 
as  I  know  children  who  live  In  the  city  Wpt 
have  never  been  downtown  because  there  fts 
no  convenient  or  economic  or  even  avaUal$e 
means  of  getting  there. 

Only  a  few  years  past  our  cities  were  a 
source  of  national  pride— great  centers  *f 
culture,  commerce,  and  growth.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobUe  age,  the  skUled  work- 
er the  man  with  the  mobUlty  options,  de- 
serted the  city  for  the  suburbs.  Our  c«y 
populaUons  were  suddenly  isolated  Islands 
of  the  poor  and  unsWUad,  virtually  Impris- 
oned by  their  immobUlty.  Even  their  pla< 
of  employment — manufacturing,  warehot 
Ing,  hospitals,  and  department  stores  b 
moved  to  the  suburbs  beyond  their  econoE 
reach  and  frequently  beyond  their  extrem«y 
limited  mobility.  So  there  they  sit  and  f  ertjr 
in  the  rotting  cores  of  our  cities,  with  tie 
shopping  center,  the  Job  opportunities,  tfe 
decent  housing  tantalizing  them  Just  bj- 
yond  theu  reach.  Small  wonder  that  frus- 
tration has  sometimes  boU^d  over  Into  anti- 
social acts.  Is  It  not  predictable  that  certain 
city  streets  are  not  safe  to  walk  at  night? 

ThU  pattern,  this  sltuaUon,  is  worsen- 
ing. The  solution  requires  a  multi-level  ap- 
proach but  we  had  better  not  neglect  o»e 
of  the  most  fundamentaU  methods  of  co*- 
batlng  the  problem — masa  transit.  And  t^e 
systems  that  we  develop  must  not  only  se^e 
the  commuter  coming  from  the  suburfe, 
but  also  the  Inner-dty  traveler  and  t«e 
worker  whose  Job  opportunities  are  outalfe 
the  city  limits. 

ir  we  do  not,  aU  of  the  expensive  Job  trail- 
ing programs  and  far-sighted  employee  h>- 
ing  policies  win  be  Ineffective.  It  must  fljt 
be  poaalble  for  the  trained  and  deservltg 
worker  to  get  to  the  place  of  employm^t 
else  the  training  Is  all  bitter  ashes.  We  m\|Bt 
not  become  so  enraptured  with  Ideals  th^t 
we  forget  the  little  realities  neceesary  to 
make  the  Ideal  possible. 

And  as  long  aa  we  are  discussing  realty 
we  had  better  consider  the  revolutionary 
poaslblllty  of  making  public  transporUtl^n 
really  public.  Mass  tranalt  should  be  aa  pub- 
lic as  the  police  force,  the  school  system  pr 
the  Are  department.  No  one  has  to  pay  tie 
fire  department  a  fee  before  it  extlngulshea  a 
Are.  Why  should  a  person,  who  probably  c»n 
least  afford  It  have  to  pay  a  fare  for  pubic 
transportation?  It  Is  Inconsistent  to  centime 
to  demand  a  fare  for  something  that  becaaie 
publicly  owned  chiefly  because  the  fare  b#x 
could  no  longer  support  private  enterprlie. 

Children  locked  In  ghettooe,  families  wlo 
would  travel  If  they  could  travel,  commerclftl 
intereats  seeking  employees  and  expanded 
markeU.  and  suburbanites  now  divorced 
from  urban  involvement — all  would  share  |n 
the  open  avenue  of  communication  and  com- 
merce provided  by  a  really  free  public  aid 
modern   systems   of   transportation. 

And  let  us  admit  that  the  myth  of  the  oeW- 
suBtalnlng  ayrtem  haa  been  exploded.  Jo 
modem  masa  transit  system  can  be  self-sufc- 
talnlng. 

Looking  beyond  the  pockettoook,  let  ts 
consider  also  that  the  moet  effective  way  to 
eliminate  the  congestion  and  pollution  ©f 
the  automobUe  Jamming  our  city  streets  Is 
to  make  masa  transit  truly  competitive,  th*t 
la  make  it  frequent  and  free. 

Free — yes  I  like  that  word.  I  like  that  etale 
of  being  at  liberty  rather  than  In  confine- 
ment. I  like  the  Idea  of  an  open  mob|e 
gociaty — one  In  which  every  man  will  1* 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place,  from  J»b 
to  Job,  and  from  social  class  to  another.  Kt 
all  fits  rather  nicely — If  a  society  can  buUd 
adequate  and  available  transportation  It  bla 
mobUlty  and  If  It  haa  mobUlty  It  haa  m 
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element  of  freedom — and  Isn't  that  the  real 
reason  of  all  ages  have  always  struggled  and 
fought   and  aacrlfled  so  that  man  can   be 

free? 


A  VERY  PERSUASIVE  CASE  FOR  RE- 
PEAL OF  THE  7  PERCENT  FEDERAL 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  soon  be 
bringing  to  the  floor  lor  consideration 
legislation  to  help  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  program.  Included 
in  the  bill  will  be  the  repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
During  the  committee  hearings  former 
Postmaster  General,  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field,  Sr.,  and  his  son.  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field,  Jr.,  both  automobile  dealers  of 
longstanding  experience,  made  a  very 
persuasive  case  for  the  need  for  this 
long  overdue  tax  reform.  Any  one  having 
any  questions  as  to  the  desirability  of 
taking  thla  action,  I  believe,  would  profit 
from  examination  of  this  testimony.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  may  have  the  wider  circulation 
that  it  deserves. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statsment  of  Hon.  AaxHtm  E.  Summbrtieu), 

8R.,      and      ARTHtTR      E.      SUMMERriELO,      JB., 

Punt,  Mich. 

Mr.  SoMMXRFiMj),  8r.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Btrnis.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  Btrnis.  I  want  to  Join  with  you  in  wel- 
coming General  Summerfield  here.  We  all 
remember  his  labors  In  the  vineyard  of  Oov- 
emment,  and  they  continue,  really.  In  his  In- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Chamszrlain.  Although  Mr.  Summer- 
field  and  his  son  are  no  longer  oonatltuents  of 
mine.  It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
area  of  Pllnt,  Mich.,  In  the  Congress  for  8 
years  prior  to  our  last  redlstrlctlng  and  I  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  them  both  and 
want  to  Join  In  welcoming  them  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  OrUnths? 

Mrs.  OauTrrHS.  I  am  happy,  too,  to  wel- 
come you,  Mr.  Summerfield,  I  wish,  myself, 
that  you  were  back  down  there  delivering 
the  mall.  Things  get  worse  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  move  faster;  dldnt 
It,  Mrs.  Qrlfflths? 

Mrs.  ORimTHS.  It  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  we  aU  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  StTMMXRiTEUi,  Sr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee,  my  name  Is  Arthur  Sum- 
merfield, Sr.,  and  I  have  been  an  automobile 
and  truck  dealer  for  42  years  In  the  city  of 
Flint.  Mich.  With  me  is  my  son,  Arthur  B. 
Summerfield.  Jr..  who  has  been  a  motor 
vehicle  dealer  and  my  partner  for  36  years 
m  PUnt.  and  for  the  past  11  years  In  Gary, 
Ind. 

We  are  here  today  representing  ourselves, 
our  employees — 276  men  and  women — and 
our  customers  as  witnesses  to  urge  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  excise  tax  on  new  automobUea, 
retroactive  to  July  16,  1971.  as  proposed  by 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Chamberlain  and 
Congreaswoman   Martha  Orlffltha  of  Mlchl- 
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gan,  along  with  all  other  members  of  tba 
Michigan  delegation  who  Joined  In  Introduc- 
ing HJl.  0816. 

We  are  mdeed  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  aiHMar  before  this  committee  and 
congratulate  you.  Chairman  Mllla,  for  th* 
dispatch  with  which  you  called  these  hear- 
ings. We  commend  thla  committee  for  Its 
efforts  to  provide  measures  to  stimulate  tb* 
economy,  lower  unemployment  and  stem  tlM 
rising  tide  of  Inflation.  Passage  of  H.B.  S818 
would  serve  to  help  achieve  all  of  these  alma. 
importance  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry 

The  motor  vehicle  Industry  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  bellwether  of  the  national 
economy — a  drop  In  vehicle  sales  generally 
la  the  first  Indication  of  economic  decline 
while  renewed  sales  volume  usually  heralds 
the  beginning  of  a  recovery  period. 

The  Importance  of  the  economic  activity 
generated  throughout  the  Nation  by  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  The  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturing mdUBtry  purchases  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  some  60,000  supplier  firms  and  Is 
the  greatest  single  consumer  of  the  products 
of  other  great  Industries  such  as  steel,  rub- 
ber, coal.  Iron,  aluminum,  and  many  others. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  13  million 
persons — holding  one  of  every  six  Jobs  In 
the  Nation — are  employed  In  highway  trans- 
port Industries.  Over  800,000  buslneeses  are 
dlreotly  dependent  on  motor  vehicle  use  for 
their  continued  exlartence. 

ECONOMIC    BITDATION    IN    JULY     1971 

When  H.R.  9816  was  Introduced  8  weeks 
ago,  the  economic  situation  facing  our  Nation 
gave  cause  for  grave  concern.  Infiatlon  was 
gathering  momentum  at  a  time  of  rising  un- 
employment, balance-of-paymenta  deficits, 
heavy  overseas  spending,  and  widespread  dis- 
counting of  our  currency.  The  economy  was 
faltering  and  consumer  confidence  remained 
low. 

We  could  111  afford  then — nor  can  we  now— 
to  have  the  motor  vehicle  IndUBtry,  a  prims 
creator  of  Jobs  and  of  spendable  Inoocne,  also 
falter. 

Tet  on  July  7  unsold  new  1971  automobUea 
In  dealers'  hands,  domestic  cars  only,  reached 
a  record  high  of  more  than  1,800,000  cars  m 
a  declining  market.  Many  dealers,  already 
stretched  financially,  certainly  were  In  no 
position  to  order  and  arrange  payment  lor 
additional  new  cars. 

The  domestic  vehicle  Industry  was  clearly 
reaching  the  very  limit  within  which  we 
could  hope  to  maintain  even  the  present  level 
of  production  and  unemployment  In  this 
country.  Increcued  oooapetltlon  from  abroad, 
coupled  with  mounting  ooeta  for  labor,  ma- 
terial, and  mandatory  safety  and  ecology 
requirements,  presented  an  ominous  set  of 
drcumstancaa.  truly  indicating  a  crlsU  la 
the  automobile  Industry,  and  that  cast  seri- 
ous doubt  on  the  industry's  abUlty  to  con- 
tinue as  an  economic  nucleus  of  this  Nation. 

the  threat  to  jobs  rROM  rOXKION 
comfetition 

The  impact  and  problems  of  our  present 
situation  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  bu«l- 
neas  community  alone.  During  the  past  year, 
sales  of  cars  from  abroad  rose  to  14  percent  of 
total  U.S.  sales  and  are  now  running  about 
18  percent  for  the  first  6  months  of  1971.  In 
July,  18  percent  of  the  total  cars  sold  In  this 
country  and  as  of  August  21,  this  very 
month,  21.98  percent  of  the  automobUea  sold 
to  American  customers  were  Imported  from 
other  nations.  On  thla  basis  of  a  lO-mUUon- 
car  year,  thla  means  1,000,000  vehicles. 

This  percentage  shows  definite  signs  of  In- 
creasing at  an  even  faster  rate,  and  without 
help  from  you  the  aggressive  distribution 
plans  of  foreign  car  manufacturers  could  weU 
cause  them  to  actuaUy  dominate  the  Amer- 
ican car  market.  Import  sales  are  running  40 
percent  and  more  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
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Colted  States,  and  20  percent  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  SUtes — and  both  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  companies  are  now  greatly 
expai^ding  their  distribution  .n  the  greatest 
car  market  In  the  country — the  great  Mid- 
dle West. 

As  dealers  of  domestic  cars  and  trucks,  we 
must  compete  against  vehicles  buUt  In  Japan 
where  labor  wage  scales  are  repcH-ted  to  be 
oae-quarter  of  the  wage  scales  that  exist  In 
this  country.  We  must  also  compete  with 
vehicles  buUt  In  West  Germany  where  wages 
approximate  half  of  the  wages  that  are  paid 
in  this  country.  This,  of  course,  results  In 
unequal  competition  and  Is  refiected  In  the 
Rutomouve  employment  trend  In  each  of  the 
three  countries. 

For  example,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  direct  employment  In  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  In  this  coun- 
try declined  by  91,000  Jobs  last  year.  But 
in  West  Germany,  Jobs  In  the  motor  vehicle 
Industry  climbed  from  560,000  In  1989  to 
731.000  this  year.  Current  Japanese  employ- 
ment figures  are  not  available  but  It  H  noted 
that  from  1960  to  1969  the  number  of  Jobs  In 
Japan's  transportation  manufacturing  rose 
from  514.000  to  754,000.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  Nation  and  Its  Jobholders  can  stand  to 
have  this  exporting  of  our  Jobs  continue.  The 
current  hiph  level  of  unemployment  here  Is 
In  no  i^niall  part  due  to  other  American  In- 
dustries falling  victim  to  the  same  circum- 
stances as  thoee  faced  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry This  has  resulted  In  nearly  all  of 
the  goods,  such  as  electronics  and  many 
Other  products,  formerly  produced  here,  now 
being  manufactured  by  other  nations  and  ex- 
ported to  us. 

Dealers  of  domestic  cars  and  our  employees 
have  been  among  the  first  to  feel  the  thrust 
of  this  competitive  disadvantage. 

During  1970  and  early  1971,  approximately 
850  domestic  automobile  outlets  have  been 
lost.  An  average  dealer  employs  25  persons 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  $175,000  so  this 
decline  in  dealerships  has  meant  the  loss  of 
some  21,000  Jobs  and  $148  mllUon  In  em- 
ployee income. 

You  have  already  heard  estimates  on  the 
favorable  impact  on  new  Jobs  from  Secretary 
Connally  resulting  from  the  Increased  manu- 
facture of  more  cars.  To  thla  should  be  added 
at  the  very  least  two  employees  per  dealer  or 
56.000  new  Job  oppwrtunltles. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  a  favorable  re- 
port from  this  committee  and  Immediate  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  new  automobiles.  This  action  Is 
nonlnflatlonary.  It  wlU  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  In  particular  It  will  generate  Jobs 
for  our  American  citizens  and  workers. 

BENEITrS  FROM   EXCISE   TAX  RXMOVAL 

The  automobUe  excise  tax  was  first  en- 
acted In  1917  and  has  remained  with  us  al- 
most continuously  ever  since  as  a  so-caUed 
luxury  tax  and/or  war  measure.  Other  con- 
sumer durable  goods  such  as  radios,  telerl- 
BloDfi,  washers,  refrigerators,  et  cetera,  have 
been  cleared  of  this  outdated  tax  but,  de- 
spite the  welcome  action  for  relief  by  this 
committee  In  1966,  It  still  remains  to  dis- 
criminate unjustly  against  every  new  car 
buyer  In  the  average  amount  of  $200.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bUl,  retroactive  to  July  16,  1971, 
would  return  to  purchasers  of  new  vehicles 
since  that  time  an  average  of  $200  In  cash. 
We  emphasize — the  rebate  would  be  to  the 
car  buyer,  not  to  the  automobile  dealer,  and 
net  to  the  manufacturer,  and  It  wo\ild  not  be 
Inflationary. 

Any  question  as  to  wherther  this  tax  aav- 
Ing  will  be  pa«ed  on  to  new  oar  buyors 
should  be  answered  by  ths  reocrd.  A  Federal 
study  ordered  by  Presldsnt  Johnson  in  1966 
after  the  tax  on  automobiles  was  reduosd 
from  10  peroant  to  7  psroestt  showed  that 
the  tax  reduotloQ  was  Indeed  passed  <m  to 
the  purchaser.  Tbs  Bursau  of  Labor  Statlstto* 
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also  showed  at  that  time  a  similar  reduc- 
tion In  used  car  prices  benefiting  the  con- 
sumer who  generally  needs  eoonocnlc  help 
the  most.  I  also  understand  t&st  the  presi- 
dents of  the  major  domestic  manuflaaCurers 
have  written  to  Congressman  Chamberlain, 
and  probably  to  many  oithers,  oommltUng 
their  oocnfMuiles  to  p*salng  this  tax  reduc- 
tion on. 

As  we  view  It,  removal  of  this  tax  would 
have  a  twofold  Impact — ^It  would  help  create 
and  malnt<fcln  new  jobs  through  Increased 
motor  vehicle  production  and  It  would  make 
available  additional  nonlnflatlonary  funds  for 
consumer  use. 

Repeal  of  this  tax  also  would  In  some  meas- 
ure Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
domest4c  car  dealers  despite  the  fact  that  Im- 
ported products  would  share  In  the  excise 
tax  elimination.  With  our  vehicles  ooetlng 
more  to  build,  the  tax  Is  preeently  levied  od 
a  higher  figure  that  It  Is  for  Imports. 

We  feel  that  It  is  logical  and  safe  to  say 
that  reduced  prices  on  autotnobllea  will  have 
a  lowering  effect  on  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex and  that  this  wlU  tend  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  wage-price  spUr&l. 

reason  ror  ixmovai,  of  kxcisi  tax  on  lxobt 
trttcks 

At  this  time,  we  also  would  tirge  this  com- 
mittee to  take  action  for  the  repeal  of  excise 
taxes  on  light  duty  trucks. 

The  popularity  of  these  vehicles  continues 
to  grow  annually  prlmarUy  because  of  their 
use  for  personal  transportation  and  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  A  recent  study  shows  that 
18  peceoxt  of  the  Nation's  households  own  one 
of  more  trucks  with  two-thirds  of  these  used 
for  nonbusiness  reasons.  For  many  families, 
particularly  those  in  rural  areas,  these  light 
duty  trucks  provide  the  sole  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

Here,  again,  lower  production  costs  In  other 
countries  has  led  t^^e  Importation  of  more 
and  more  vehicles  seeking  to  capture  even 
this  expanding  market.  The  same  arguments 
for  tax  reUef  made  earlier  for  autotnobUee 
are  equally  applicable  for  light  trucks. 

SHMMART 

In  stmimlng  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  strongly  feel  that 
repeal  of  these  automotive  excise  taxes  In 
total  would  have  the  greatest  all-around 
benefits  at  any  single  action  to  stimulate  our 
economy.  The  effect  on  new  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  vehicle  manufacturing,  auto  dealer- 
ships' and  supplier  industries,  on  creation  of 
more  favorable  balance  ot  payments,  on  re- 
duction of  trade  deficits,  on  consumer  price 
indexes,  and  on  spendable  income  would  ex- 
tend to  every  comer  of  this  Nation,  and.  In 
our  opinion,  wotild  have  no  inflationary 
Impact. 

We  stand  ready  as  citizens  and  as  business- 
men to  support  this  committee  In  any  way 
we  can  to  advance  this  program  to  restore 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation.  We  i*oog- 
nize  that  the  responslbUlty  of  this  committee 
and  of  Congress  Is  Indeed  great,  and  we  are 
confident,  based  on  your  record  and  experi- 
ence, you  will  prove  equal  to  the  task  of 
providing  the  leadership  so  urgently  needed 
to  help  steer  our  Nation  on  a  constructive 
and  realistic  ootirse,  a  couras  dsslgned  to 
eliminate  Inflation,  provide  fuU  employ- 
ment, and  restore  confidence  and  stability 
In  our  economy  both  hctne  and  abroad. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee.  If  my  son  or  I  can  answer 
any  questions,  we  wUl  be  very  happy  to  try 
to  accommodate  you. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  appreciate 
having  both  of  you  with  tis,  we  especially 
appreciate  the  opportunity,  General  Summer- 
field,  of  meeting  your  son. 

Mr.  Burleson? 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  very  glad  to  note  that  you  recom- 
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mend  that  light  trucks  ordinarily  referred 
to  as  pickup  trucks  be  Included  In  the  ex- 
cise tax  removal.  Not  to  Include  them  with 
passenger  cars  In  the  removal  of  the  tat^ 
would  be  grossly  discriminatory. 

You  mentioned  recreational  use  of  light 
trucks.  Would  you  also  propose  that 
campers — the  body  built  on  the  chassis,  not 
a  traUer — be  Included? 

Mr.  ScMMEanxLD,  Jr.  Yea,  sir.  In  our  own 
discussions  we  have  had  on  It  we  felt  that 
ths  inclusion  of  the  pickup  trucks  up  to  and 
Including  the  so-caUsd  ^-ton  pickup  truck 
which  comes  to  about  a  7,600-pound  gross 
vehicle  weight  VTOuld  take  in  about  99  per- 
cent of  the  recreational  vehicles  and  Includ- 
ing the  slide-in  type  of  camper  that  slides 
into  and  onto  a  pickup  body. 

We,  ourselves,  have  bad  no  discussions  on 
the  excise  tax  on  the  body  itself.  I  dona 
know,  frankly,  if  they  are  paying  an  excise 
tax  today  like  the  vehicles  are.  I  don't  think 
that  the  recreational  body  Itself  which  is  a 
separate  unit — I  am  not  sure  that  they  even 
pay  a  tax  today. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  pay  that  tax. 
Just  recently  we  made  that  change  In  that 
respect. 
Mr,  Setts? 

Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Summerfield,  I  have  Just 
one  comment,  more  than  anything  else.  Your 
presentation  has  been  very  helpful  in  several 
lights.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  thla 
question  of  passing  the  benefits  of  the  tax 
back  to  the  consumer.  The  other  day  when 
Mr.  Vader  was  here,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 

you  are  acquainted  with  his  testimony 

Mr.  StrMMERVTELD,  Sr.  I  have  read  it,  sir. 
Mr.  Betts.  He  was  quite  emphatic  In  try- 
ing to  ptomt  out  that  benefits  of  the  tax 
would  never  get  back  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
car.  I  think  you  have  answered  that  pretty 
effectively.  As  I  understand  It,  President 
Johnson  initiated  a  study  which  pretty  weU 
nailed  down  the  evidence  that  tax  reduotlon 
actually  gets  back  to  the  consumer;  ia  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Nader  made  that  rather  emphatic 
statement.  I  think  that  is  really  one  of  the 
burdens  you  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  ScMMERncu),  Sr.  Mr.  Congressman,  I, 
of  course,  read  Mr.  Nader's  comments,  as  I 
have  been  reading  many  of  his  oommenta  in 
the  past.  I,  for  one,  first  as  a  citizen  and. 
second  as  an  automobUe  dealer  and  as  some- 
one who  is  Interested  in  this  coimtry  resent 
very  much  people  making  Irresponalble  state- 
ments before  this  fine  committee,  this  most 
Important  committee,  that  are  not  based 
upon  fact,  which  impinges  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  automobile  In- 
dustry. It  Is  an  honorable  business.  It  is 
managed,  operated,  and  participated  In  by 
honorable  p>eople.  I  don't  know  of  anyone 
that  Is  more  Interested  In  being  constructive 
In  trying  to  help  this  Industry  and  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  facts  should  be  known  and 
actions  taken,  accordingly,  than  this  Indus- 
try. There  Is  a  full  page  ad  of  General  Motors 
In  which  they  specifically  state,  and  if  I  may 
I  win  read,  "who  wUl  receive  the  refund  if 
the  excise  tax  is  repealed."  If  Congress  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  of  the  President, 
General  Motors  will  pass  along  the  fuU 
amount  of  this  excise  tax  reduction  to  pur- 
chasers who  took  delivery  of  the  new  Gen- 
eral Motors  cars  between  August  IS  and  the 
date  the  tax  Is  repealed.  That  Is  both  the 
1971  models  and  the  1972. 

And  a  slmUar  ad  only  in  stronger  terms  was 
printed  several  dajrs  prior  to  this  by  the 
American  Motors  Co. 

I  can't  conceive  of  any  automobUe  dealer 
or  any  automobUe  manufacturer  not  rec- 
ognizing the  wUl  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  weU  as  the  Prestdency  and 
not  returning  thla  amount. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  Indicate 
we  have  ever  done  otherwise. 
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Mr.  Bnrs.  I  mentioned  that.  Mr.  Siiotmer- 
fleld.  b«c«\iBe  I  was  sure  you  would  wt$it  to 
answer  It.  I  think  It  well  that  your  B^swer 
Is  Ln  the  record. 

Peraonally.  I  am  on  your  side.  I  was  atllttle 
amazed  at  the  statements  that  Mr.  iTader 
made.  I  think  you  have  answered  it  rery 
satisfactorily  as  far  as  I  am  conceme<t  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  1%  too. 

Mr.  Suifus^aTBJt,  SB.  Tbaok  you,  atr. 

Mr.  SmciocansLD,  Ji.  Oongreeaman  ^tts, 
I  think  It  mlcht  be  good  since  this  thlofe  was 
brought  up  by  a  previous  witness  to  rea4  Into 
the  record  mayt>e  not  the  whole  think  be- 
cause time  Is  fleeting,  but  at  least  thf  title 
and  date  and  initial  paragraph  to  whl<4i  our 
testimony  referred. 

November  30,  1908,  released  by  the  O4oe  of 
the  White  Houae  Press  Secretary,  men^an- 
dum  to  the  Preddent  from  Gardner  A^kley, 
Council  of  KcoDomlc  Advlflwa,  on  excise  tax 
reduction  196fl  modri  autovoobllea. 

"The  Bureau  at  Labor  Statistics  haa  (com- 
pleted its  survey  and  prices  of  new  ^odel 
automobiles.  It  reports  that  manufacturers 
and  retailers  are  fully  paoalng  on  to  th4|  oon- 
sunker  the  benefit  of  lower  excise  taz<$  and 
have  reduced  prices  fractionally  In  addition 
to  that.  The  BLS  valuation  makes  alloi^nce 
for  quality  changes." 

(The  full  memorandum  appears  belo# : ) 

•'[Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secfetary 

(AusUn,  Tex.),  November  29.  106d|] 
"MSMoaAMDUM  TO  THx  paxsiourT  ntoM  ioAao- 

NXa    ACKIXT,     CHAIXMAN,     OOTmCII.    0**i   CCO- 
NOKIC  ADTISXBa,  ON  KXCISK  TAX  XXDUC^OM 

i»se  uosKL  Atrros 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  hasi  com- 
pleted Its  survey  of  prices  of  new-model  Auto- 
mobiles. It  reports  that  manufacturer!  and 
retailers  are  fully  passing  on  to  coosfmers 
the  benefit  of  lowsr  excise  taxes  and  hai^e  re- 
duced prices  fractionally  In  addition^  The 
BUS  valuation  makes  allowance  for  q^lty 
changes. 

"Earlier  reports  to  you  have  oovers^  the 
prices  of  other  products  subject  to  exd^-tax 
reduction,  including  196fi-model  cars.  iThey 
showed  that  approximately  M  pwosnt  <#  last 
Julys  excise  tax  reduction  was  passed  pn  to 
oonsumsrs. 

"The  study  is  being  conducted  by  th4  BLS 
at  the  request  of  the  Oounoll  of  Roo4omlc 
Advisers  and  the  Treasury  Department  The 
full  text  of  the  BI^  report  U  attached. 
"axpOHT  raoM  8u»x*u  or  laboh  STATTffncfc.  d«- 

PABTMXirT      or      LABOB      ON      PXICX8      OF  [    1966 
MODSIS  or  AUTOXOBn.XS 

"Manufacturers'  introductory  Tirice* 
models  of  new  passenger  automobiles 
aged  0.7  percent  lower  than  Introd 
prices  of  comparable  1966  models,  af 
justments  were  made  for  changes  In  q 
This  comparlaon  represents  prices  In,  both 
years  before  addition  of  Federal  excise  ^es. 
Prices  actually  paid  by  dealers  to  maqiufac- 
turers  have  been  lowered  further  this  ywr  by 
the  amount  of  ths  excise  tax  reduction  (3 
percentage  points — from  10  to  7  pe^nt) 
which  became  eflTectlve  June  32,  1966.  tThus, 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  cut  still  Is  being 
passed  on  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
as  a  whole,  and  they  have  reduced  prices  frac- 
tionally. In  addition.  This  action  conftnues 
the  moderate  downward  trend  of  new  car 
prices  at  the  manufacturers'  level  whlai  baa 
extended  since  1959,  when  account  Is  i&ken 
of  Improvements  In  the  quality  of  newkuto- 
mobUes  from  year  to  year. 

"Retail  dealeri'  list  prices  of  1906  models  of 
new  passenger  cars  In  October  1966  no|  only 
reflected  the  reduction  In  the  Federal  sxclse 
tax  that  became  effective  June  22  (abc  jt  2.1 
percent  on  the  retaU  price) ,  but  they  s:  lowed 
a  further  decline  of  approximately  0.8  p  rcent 
from  prices  of  comparable  1966  modsU  after 
adjustments  were  made  for  quality  cbi  ^nges. 
Effective  prices  to  consumer  buyers  weif  low- 
ered correspondingly,  since  dealer  conccislons 
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from  list  prices  were  as  large  or  larger  than 
they  had  been  on  19M  and  1066  modeU  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction. 

"Thus,  new  car  dealers  are  continuing  to 
pass  on  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  reduction  and.  in  addition,  they  are  giv- 
ing their  customers  the  beneflt  of  a  fractional 
price  reduction  by  manufacturers.  The  result 
is  that  retail  prices  of  new  cars  continue  to 
trend  naoderately  downward,  as  they  have 
since  1969,  with  allowance  for  quality  Im- 
provements m  new  models  from  year  to  year." 

NEW  AUTOMOBILES 


1966  modtis 
priced  for— 
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Make  and  model 
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General  Motori: 

Chevrolet  Impala,  2-door  sport  coupe X  X 

Corvair  Monza,  2-door  sport  coupe                X  X 

Clievelle  Malibu,  2-door  jpon  coupe     . ,       X  X 

BuKk  La  Sabre,  2-daar  sport  coupe X 

Pontiac  Catalina,  4-door  sedan X  X 

Ford: 

Galaiie  500. 2-door  hardtop        X  X 

Fairlane  500,  4-doof  sedan X 

FScon  Fututa,  4-door  sedan X 

Mercury  Monterey,  2-door  hardtop  X 

Mustani.  2-door  hardtop XX 

Chrysler: 

Plymouth  Fury  111,  4  door  sedan X  X 

Plymouth  Belvedere  II,  4-door  sedan X 

Plymouth  Valiant  200.  4-door  sedan (i)  X 

Ood|e  Polara,  4-door  sedan          .             .  (•)  X 

American  Motors.  Rambler  Classic  770,  4- 

door  sedan X  X 

I  mports : 

English  Ford  Cortina  deluxe,  2-door  seden X 

Renault  Oauphtne,  4-door  sedan X 

Volkiwaien,  Model  113,  2-door  sedan X  X 

Fiat  1100  D,  4-door  Md»n W 


'  Priced  as  alternate  to  Rambler  in  a  few  cities. 
'  Priced  as  alternate  to  Plymouth  in  a  few  cities. 
■  Priced  as  alternate  to  Volkswagen  in  a  few  cities. 

I  think  It  Is  also  pertinent  that  the  price 
index  as  put  out  by  the  Labor  Department  at 
that  time  also  shows  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  used-car  retail  prices  which  had  a 
very  beoeflclal  effect  on  the  coet  index  that 
the  country  was  looking  at  every  month  at 
that  time. 

In  addition,  this  is  an  intensely  competi- 
tive tmslneas  in  which  dealers  generally  in 
the  last  4  or  6  years  have  averaged  about  a 
2-peroent  before  tax  profit  on  their  sales  and 
any  dealer,  manufacturer  or  combination 
that  would  somehow  try  to  price  himself 
$200  a  unit  or  any  fraction  of  that  over  the 
competitive  market  would  be  out  of  business 
in  a  whale  of  a  hurry,  in  our  personal  opin- 
ion, anyway. 

Mr.  BcTTs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  OairrrrHS  (presiding).  Are  there  fiir- 
ttier  questions? 

Mr.  Gibbons? 

Mr.  OiBBOifB.  I  know  It  is  a  very  oompeti- 
tlve  business.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your 
business  because  one  of  my  most  beloved 
friends  has  been  an  automoble  dealer  all  his 
life  and  I  have  cousins  who  are  dealers. 

What  will  happen  to  the  used-car  market? 
Are  prices  going  down  In  the  used  car  mar- 
ket? 

Mr.  StTMMxmnxLO,  Jx.  Yes,  sir.  The  first 
problem.  If  you  want  to  call  It  that,  is  that 
we  do  have  a  problem  in  the  retail  end  of 
the  business.  We  have  not  made  a  lot  of  pub- 
lic comment  or  complaints  about  It  like  may- 
be some  other  people  that  are  affected  by  the 
price  freese,  but,  naturally,  this  has  already 
had  a  lowering  effect  on  what  we  can  sell  a 
particularly  late  model  used  car  for,  and  all 
of  us  are  going  to  take  a  rather  substantial 
loss  on  our  current  inventories,  a  one-time 
thing  only.  Here  we  have  to  make  an  aasump- 
Uon,  for  instance,  that  the  price  freeze  stays 
on,  sir.  Ttien  If  the  excise  tax  Is  removed,  the 
Invoice  price  on  new  cars  will  be  lowered  cor- 
respondingly $200  a  unit.  Thus,  of  course.  Is 
bound  to  have  tbs  effect  of  impact.lng  what 
the  used  cars  will  sell  for  In  the  market.  This 
Is  what  happened  in  1966  and  1966. 


So  that  it  ahould  have  a  beneficial  effael 
for  the  used-car  buyer  as  well  as  for  tlxe  new- 
car  buyer. 

Mr.  Odbons.  All  used-car  prices  will  coq« 
tinue  to  come  down  and  the  dealer  Is  goiag 
to  absorb  all  that  difference  when  you  bilag 
It  In  there?  It  is  pretty  hard  in  a  buslnaa 
where  the  margin  Is  only  2  percent. 

Mr.  STTiucKBnxLO,  Jr.  That  Is  right,  Mr, 
We  would  undoutedly  have  allowed  less  for 
particularly  a  late  model  used  car.  m  the 
used  car  trade,  in  this  business  of  course, 
there  Is  as  much  attention  paid  to  the  ooo- 
dltion  of  an  individual  car  as  to  whether  It  Is 
In  Identical  make,  model,  color,  or  optional 
equipment.  The  profit  picture  again  of  Um 
dealer  industry  In  1966,  1966.  and  1967 
showed  a  slight  decrease  in  profits  after  196S 
rather  than  an  Increase.  So  we  absorbed  a 
good  portion  of  It.  It  U  a  little  hard  to  uj 
because  every  car  Is  different.  That  Is  not 
a  cop-out.  That  Is  just  the  situation  as  to 
what  we  would  be  allowing. 

Mr.  OiBBONS.  I  dont  want  to  argue  with 
you,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  an  example  that 
happened  to  me.  I  pride  myself  In  trying  to 
buy  cars  pretty  reasonably.  So  I  usually  know 
what  I  want  and  usually  have  to  have  a  car 
that  is  ordered  In  the  factory  because  I  do  a 
lot  of  traveling  In  my  business.  I  have  com- 
pared prices  In  the  Washington  area  with  the 
same  trade-in.  I  ordered  a  Chevrolet  station 
wagon  right  out  of  the  book  and  there  is  a 
(600  difference  in  the  price  that  I  got.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  place  that  the 
dealer  made  the  change  was  either  In  the 
amount  of  profit  that  he  was  giving  up  to  me, 
for  which  I  would  be  very  grateful,  or  he  wu 
rn^King  a  vast  change  In  the  value  of  my 
trade-In. 

I  did  all  this  shopping  In  one  day  and  took 
the  lowest  one  and  saved  $600.  So  that  It  Just 
seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  li 
If  the  prices  don't  go  up  Is  really  take  a  bath 
In  the  used  car  market.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  SuicMEBnxu),  Jr.  May  I  answer  this 
vray:  The  dealer  who  apparently  tried  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  used  car  allowance  as 
far  as  he  did  didn't  get  the  business.  Tou 
gave  the  huslnees  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  OiBBONs.  He  Is  still  In  business  and 
has  been  in  business  for  a  long  time  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Mr.  SuifMnnKLo,  Jr.  He  would  have  to 
compete  more  closely  than  he  or  be  couldat 
stay  In.  The  point  Is  that  he  didn't  get  tbs 
business. 

Mrs.  QBirrrrHs  I  particularly  enjoyed 
hearing  you,  and  I  think  you  brought  raal 
facts.  I  bitterly  regret  that  I  was  not  pitseat 
when  Mr.  Nader  tesUfied.  I  would  be  vecy 
Interested  If  he  would  tiira  his  powers  upoo 
the  effect  of  his  statements  on  the  gain  for 
some  cars  and  particularly  smce  I  believe  tat 
has  never  saUd  anything  conoemlng  Toyota. 
What  Is  the  effect  of  the  gain  for  Toyota  In 
his  attack  upon  American  cars  and  Kuiopwn 
cars?  I  think  that  would  be  quite  IntsrHt- 
Ing  to  know  what  the  effect  U.  If  he  is  not 
actually  m  the  pay  of  some  other  ootnpantH. 
I  think  he  should  be  asked  to  answer 
questtoos. 

Mr.  Sttmmxutxld,  St.  I  couldnt 
with  you  more.  Congressman.  I  have  wpmt 
a  good  many  years  of  my  life  in  this  dty  and 
before  the  various  committees.  It  dlstrsssss 
me  greatly  to  see  such  witnesses  as  you  btn 
Just  mentioned  appear  before  theae  congres- 
sional oocnmlttees  and  usually  with  telerW 
slon  expcs\ure  where  he  makes  thess  un> 
founded  charges  that  are  presenting  a  fBiM 
image  to  the  American  people  of  the  Indos* 
tries  of  this  country.  They  go  mostly  ««- 
challenged  and  the  harm  that  has  bean  dooo 
Is  beyood  calculation  to  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  others  In  tbs 
industries  of  this  Nation  as  weU  as  the  peo- 
ple who  own  them.  I  hasten  to  say,  too,  ttia* 
many  people  have  the  Image  that,  for  is- 
Btanoe,  the  automobile  Industry  is  a  M| 
faceless  giant  as  a  resiilt  of  such  comments 
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as  he  has  made  when  in  reality  these  oor- 
poratlons  are  people,  they  are  owned  by  mil- 
lions of  individual  stockholders  including 
a  large  percentage  of  the  employees  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  too  easy  to  Identify  a  big  corporation 
as  a  certain  machine  when  in  reality  it  is 
all  of  \i8  and  itbKti  you  permit  that  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  make  a  Roman  holiday 
atmosphere  before  congressional  oommilttees 
with  a  whole  nation  listening,  the  destructive 
results  of  that  kind  of  exhibitionism  Is  be- 
;rond  calculation,  and  I  am  so  grateful  to  you 
for  calllxkg  attention  to  It. 

Mrs.  OximTHa.  I  can't  understand  the 
foundation  of  it.  Who  makes  the  Inquirlee? 
Who  produces  the  facts?  How  does  be  pay 
them?  Where  Is  he  getting  paid  If  be  Is  not 
being  paid  by  another  manufacturer  to  make 
the  attack?  I  don't  really  understand  It,  and 
I  don't  think  you  have  to  have  even  an  en- 
gineer to  point  out  to  you  the  unaafety  of  a 
foreign-made  car  on  an  American  road. 

There  is  a  woman  in  this  Congreae  whose 
nephew  was  killed  in  a  foreign-made  car  not 
because  the  car  did  anything  but  a  truck 
passed  him  and  the  suction  from  the  truck 
knocked  him  off  the  road.  Unfortimately  It 
didn't  kill  him  instantly:  they  ran  up  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  bills  before  he  died  be- 
fore ever  coming  out  of  a  coma.  But  anybody 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  little  resume  of 
how  many  people  In  a  foreign-made  oar  In- 
volved In  an  accident  have  survived  the  ac- 
cident and,  believe  me,  I  would  say  It  is  very, 
very  few,  particularly  on  a  major  highway. 

Why  doesnt  he  examine  this?  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  whole  system. 

Would  you  like  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Chambkblain.  Yes,  Madam  Chairman, 
I  would. 

I  regret  that  we  are  having  a  quorum  call 
because  I  had  several  questions  I  wanted 
to  have  answered.  However,  Mr.  Summer- 
field.  I  would  say  that  you  have  made  an 
eloquent  statement.  Having  sponsored  legis- 
lation for  many  years  to  repeal  the  automo- 
bile excise  tax  I  have  reviewed  the  arguments 
for  such  action  from  time  to  time  but  never 
have  I  found  a  more  complete  and  reasoned 
statement  than  you  have  presented. 

The  first  question  that  I  had  was  regard- 
ing the  pass-through  to  the  consumer  and 
Mr.  Betts  has  raised  that  question  and  It  has 
been  adequately  answered.  I  have  discussed 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  with  many  people  re- 
cently. I  have  heard  the  argument,  "Why  do 
wc  repeal  this  excise  tax  on  automobiles?  The 
automobile  industry  has  Just  reported  that 
profits  In  the  automobile  industry  are  high, 
and  that  they  have  done  very  well  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year." 

Do  you  have  any  answer  for  that,  Mr.  Sum- 
merfield? 

Mr.  STTicicxBnxLi),  8r.  Yes;  a  very  simple 
answer,  Congressman.  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
In  my  prepared  statement  that  we  had  In  the 
hands  of  dealers  1300,000  automobiles.  Those 
oars  had  been  sold  to  the  dealers  not  to  the 
public.  The  corporation  statements  for  the 
first  6  months,  of  course,  reflected  the  profits 
that  they  made  on  the  1,800,000  automobiles 
that  we  had  unsold  in  our  hands  of  which 
we  still  have  upward  of  1  million  automobiles 
of  1971  models  on  our  hands,  sMnethlng  close 
to  1.6  million  on  our  hands.  So  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  automobile  manufacturera  re- 
leased as  of  that  time  as  they  were  do  not 
reflect  the  situation  insofar  as  the  cars  never 
having  been  sold  to  the  public  but  have  been 
recognized  In  their  statements. 

Mr.  SuMMxxnszj),  Jr.  Today,  Congressman, 
according  to  Automotive  News,  the  Industry 
Is  going  to  build  Its  6  millionth  oar  of  the 
year  and  It  Is  also  estimated  that  the  domes- 
tic car  invsntory  Is  roughly  1.0  million  so 
that,  therefore,  1  out  of  4  Is  yet  unsold:  This, 
of  course.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  feeling 
of  alarm,  that  the  apparent  on-the-s\irface 
economic  health  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
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turers  as  reported  for  the  first  6  months  is 
quite  misleading. 

Mr.  OHAMSwiiAnT.  But  you  are  telling  us 
that  even  tiiough  these  vehicles  are  unsold, 
the  manufacturer  has,  in  fact,  been  paid  for 
this  car. 

Mr.  SxTMiOEBriKiJ),  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  CaAMBKBLAor.  Be  has  his  profit. 

Mr.  SmcicxBrxxu),  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAMBimiJUif.  And  you  have  to  get 
yours. 

Mr.  SuMicxBrrKLo,  Jr.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiiAicBBBL,AUf .  Thls  leads,  Mr.  Sununer- 
field,  to  my  next  question.  That  was  with  ref- 
erence to  the  current  sales  position.  We  are 
told  that  it  appears  to  be  good  and  recent 
reports  say  that  sales  are  up.  Maybe  this  Is 
because  of  the  recommendation  of  repeal  by 
the  President.  I  would  hope  that  that  has 
had  H  salutary  effect  on  sales,  but  with  sales 
being  up  why  Is  there  a  need  for  this?  Why 
shouldn't  we  Just  rock  along  as  we  are  be- 
cause we  need  the  revenue?  What  Is  the 
urgency,  in  your  Judgment,  for  repealing  thld 
tax?  How  do  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  SuMifKBnxLD,  Jr.  The  sales  prior  to 
President  Nixon's  message  were  not  as 
healthy  as  they  are  now.  In  our  awn  personal 
experience  in  the  two  agencies  there  was  a 
very  dead  spot  for  6  or  6  days  because  of 
the  shock  and  the  confusion  in  the  market- 
place BO  far  as  the  excise  taxes  going  to  be 
rebated  and  so  on.  Roughly,  on  the  21st  or 
22d  of  August,  at  least  in  our  two  places,  and 
as  later  reported  in  Autcmoblle  News,  busi- 
ness did  improve  because  of  the  statements 
that  excise  tax  on  cars  purchased  in  this 
period  would  be  rebated  and  there  was,  of 
course,  a  feeling  that  cars  were  a  better  bar- 
gain. At  the  same  time,  even  the  present 
rate  of  sales  Is  not  going  to  stimulate  the 
economy  or  take  care  of  this  big  inventory. 
There  Is  going  to  have  to  be  an  additional 
rate  of  sales. 

In  the  meantime,  this  Import  penetration 
rose  to  18  percent  in  the  month  of  July  <uid 
21.98,  almost  22  percent  In  the  month  of 
August,  so  that  all  Is  not  well. 

Mr.  Chambboain.  Mr.  Summerfleld,  we  are 
running  out  of  time  because  of  the  quorum 
call,  and  I  must  conclude.  I  want  to  Join  Mrs. 
Orlfflths  In  conuaending  you  particularly  for 
addressing  yourselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
foreign  Import.  I,  myself,  feel  that  this  Is 
a  problem  that  we  have  neglected  for  much 
too  long. 

Do  you  have  any  further  comments  than 
those  embodied  in  your  statement  that  you 
wanted  to  pass  on  to  the  committee  about 
the  threat  of  foreign  Imports  to  the  C.S. 
market? 

Mr.  SuitMXBnxLo,  8r.  Yes,  I  have.  I  like 
to  tell  It  as  It  iB.  We  have  already  seen  In 
the  last  few  years  what  has  hi^pened  in,  for 
Instance,  the  television  IndvtBtry  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  did  not  meet  head  on  to  the 
problem  of  the  oompetltlon  from  overseas. 
So  that  today  practically  all  television  sets 
that  we  have  In  our  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness, most  of  them.  In  moet  part,  are  manu- 
factured in  Japan  and  assembled  over  here 
in  this  country,  and  sold  to  the  American 
people.  r 

You  can  take  Industry  after  industry  where 
that  has  happened  and  what  Is  developing 
here,  if  I  may  say,  Is  that  we  are  getting  Into 
a  situation  economically  that  can  have  rather 
dire  results  In  the  future  If  we  continue  to 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  export  Jobs  In  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, or  the  telerlBlon  Industry,  or  the 
radio  Industry,  not  to  mention  any  of  the 
other  Industries  of  this  country. 

What  has  happened  to  the  steel  production 
in  this  country,  and  I  can  go  on  and  on. 

We  vlio  have  lived  quite  a  loog  time  re- 
membar  same  ot  tiie  tiUnga  that  tuve  hap- 
pened In  yean  past  when  we  haw  allowed 
ounalTes  to  be  In  a  position  irtien  foreign 
oompetltlon  got  so  keen  that  the  baslo  flabrlo 
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of  this  Nation  and  our  whole  ecoaomy  was 
in  danger  and  what  happened?  I  dont  want 
to  use  the  word.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see 
foreign  nations  aoocanpUsh  their  objeottves 
at  making,  for  Instance.  Japan,  for  Instanoe. 
ths  No.  1  industrial  coxuitry  In  this  world  at 
the  exi>ense  of  America. 

As  far  as  the  automobile  industry  is  con- 
cerned. It  was  bom  here.  It  was  conceived 
here.  It  was  developed  by  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can workmen.  We  huUt  the  Industry  for  the 
whole  woxil,  and  to  sit  cautiously  by  and  not 
recognize  some  of  the  things  that  we  may 
well  have  to  swlously  consider  In  the  months 
immediately  ahead  of  us,  I  think,  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

We  know  what  Is  happening  in  Europe 
today.  And  who  rebuUt  those  nations?  The 
American  taxpayers  to  the  extent  of  probaMy 
to  upward  of  $140  billion. 

Now,  they  will  use  the  very  deyices  and 
engineering  genius  and  material  and  finan- 
cial help  that  this  country  gave  them  to 
destroy  the  very  substance  ot  this  Nation.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  better  wake 
up  to  what  la  happening. 

Mr.  Ckaicbbblaim.  I  share  your  view,  Mr. 
Simunerfield,  and  commend  you  again  for 
your  statement. 

Thank  you  vwy  much,  Madazn  Chairman. 

Mrs.  OaziTiTBS.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here. 

lUs  oommlttee  will  reoeas  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  SmucnsTKLD,  Sr.  Madam  Chairman, 
are  we  supposed  to  return  at  3  o'clock? 

Mrs.  OBimrHB.  No. 

Mr.  SmdOBrxBLD,  1%.  Thank  you  very  much 
Indeed. 

(Whereupon,  at  13:46  pjn.,  the  oommlttee 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.,  the 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  Join  with  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Association  last  Wednesday,  in  a 
lunchecm  honoring  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  Oen.  John  D.  Ryan.  AFA 
claiming  a  membership  of  over  100,000 
was  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary. 
General  Ryan's  remarks  are  particularly 
noteworthy  during  these  troubled  times. 
It  is  important  that  we  do  not  fail  our 
obligations  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
great  country.  I  am  confident  his  com- 
ments will  be  found  most  convincing: 

RnCABKB    BT     OWtl.    JOBN     D.    RTAN 

I  always  enjoy  these  Air  Poroe  Aasoclstlon 
luncheons  because  they  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  tbou^ta  with  many  of 
the  people  who  help  the  Air  Foroe  do  its  Job. 

I  have  aapeclaUy  looked  forward  to  this 
1971  convention.  As  ths  Air  Force  Association 
Sliver  Anniversary  Year  dimva  to  a  doae,  the 
Air  Foroe  Itself  beglnB  Its  SBth  year  of  aodst- 
ence  as  a  oo-equal  with  Its  sister  bw  flues. 
We  have  both  came  a  ktog  way. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Air 
Faroe  AasocUtlon  has  maasnred  up  to  the 
tasks  It  aet  out  to  aooompHsli.  Its  support 
of  aero^Mkoe  power  has  been  effective  and 
unflagging.  I  know  I  speak  tor  all  in  the 
United  States  Air  Foroe  wben  I  express  ap- 
predatton  for  evarythUig  the  Atr  Faroe  As- 
sociation has  done,  and  U  ddng.  for  us. 

During  these  past  twenty-five  years,  in  the 
jsroceas  of  aoourately  portraying  areo^aoe 
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oapAblUtles  and  doctrine,  the  Air  Force  T^- 
soclAtloc  has  oondsteotly  shown  a  com^- 
henslve  undentandlQ<  sad  awarenaas  of^e 
OTenll  defense  needs  and  protAtms  of  the 
United  Statee.  . 

If  ever  such  an  awareneas  were  needed  in 
this  country,  it  la  now.  As  the  world  |aa 
grown  more  complex,  as  America  In  genial 
and  the  American  military  In  particular  h|  ,ve 
been  Indelibly  marked  by  the  war  In  Soul  h- 
east  Asia,  and  as  we  have  begim  to  put  ;o- 
gether  the  forces  and  plans  needed  to  si  p- 
port  a  strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence,  th  ire 
have  arisen  many  differing  points  of  v1  bw 
about  what  U  happening  now  and  what  fc- 
tlons  we  can  and  should  take. 

One  pomt  of  view  sees  this  as  a  Ume  w^n 
the  United  States  Is  completely  withdraw- 
ing from  the  world;  another  views  the  XJjS. 
as  solidly  encamped  around  the  world  Ifke 
Roman   Legions 

One  view  holds  that  the  strategic  foites 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  So^  let 
Union  are  already  capable  of  so  much  ( le- 
structlon  that  there  Is  no  point  In  spei  d- 
Ing  any  more  money  in  this  area;  anotfer 
suggests  that  we  can  maintain  a  Btrat4felc 
deterrent  with  fewer  than  our  three  currfnt 
strategic    forces. 

Finally,  because  of  pressing  internal  ne«la, 
one  view  sees  current  military  spending,  as 
outrageously  high  In  relation  to  domevtic 
spending:  another  because  of  Inflation,  Ob- 
serves that  current  military  budgets  are  ^sw 
In  relation  to  past  defense  spending. 

There  Is  always  a  potential  hazard  wHen 
views  are  presented  without  relationship,  to 
the  total  problem.  These  views  are  especlflly 
dangerous,  In  my  judgment,  because  U^ey 
are  often  put  forth  as  guides  to  national  ^- 
curlty  with  such  sincerity  and  good  inten- 
tions that  they  gain  a  credibility  which 
they  may  not  deserve. 

I  have  zeroed  In  on  defense  spendljig, 
strategic  forces,  and  military  basing  for 
good  reasons.  First,  there  currently  seitns 
to  be  more  discussion  and  more  confu^on 
about  these  areas  than  about  any  other. 

Second,  American  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies  directly  depends  on  w^at 
happens    In    these    areas. 

Most  of  you  are  well-informed  about  de- 
fense and  military  matters  In  this  country. 
You  have  got  to  be  to  do  your  Job.  A|  a 
result,  you  spend  a  good  part  of  your  tine 
reading  defense  related  articles  and  repeat. 
And  you  are  subjected  to  quite  a  few 
speeches  on  the  topic.  Many  of  you  retaliate 
by  making  a  few  speeches  yourselves. 

How  often  in  the  past  few  years  have  fou 
heard  someone  say  that  current  defeise 
spending  is  such  and  such  a  percent '  of 
the  total  federal  budget:  that  we  are  i|ow 
soendlng  so  many  more  (or  leas)  billion  dol- 
lars on  defense  than  on  domestic  programs? 

Or :  Because  ot  inflation,  the  dcrtlars  in  (lila 
year's  DoD  budget  are,  In  terms  of  buying 
power,  lower  than  any  oudget  since  F?  62 
or  54  or  whenever? 

There  Is  nothing  Inaccurate  about  sfch 
statements.  They  are  legitimate  ways  of  fee- 
ecrlbing  defense  spending.  But  that  Is  the 
point.  They  are  deaeriptions  of  this  cofn- 
try's  defense  budget,  not  preacripUong  Jor 
what  we  spend  on  defense.  ' 

There   Is  no  sacrosanct  relation  that 
fense  spending  must  keep  from  year  to 
with    previous    budgets    or    with    dome 
spending.  The  long  pole  In  the  defense 
Is  our  potential  adversaries  capabilities. 

People  must  understand  that  the  requj  ets 
for  funds  first  iribmltted  by  each  of  the 
■en  lees  and  then  combined  Into  the  ove  "all 
defense  budget  are  bssed  on  the  threat  a  >u- 
pled  with  our  defense  policies  for  defeniflng 
against  the  threat.  Right  now  that  threat  Is 
greater  than  any  ever  faced  by  the  Va$«<l 
BUtee. 

Our  defense  spending  should  be  based]  on 
what  we  need  to  deter  potential  aggrei  sor 
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capabilities  from  being  used  against  ua  to 
overcome  them  If  they  are. 

(granted,  as  a  result  of  SALT  or  for  some 
other  reasons,  the  threat  could  be  reduced 
and  there  could  be  a  cutback  in  potential 
enemy  forces.  If  so,  we  could  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments. 

And,  If  such  a  situation  does  occur,  the 
request  for  military  spending  will  be  deter- 
mined, as  it  Is  now,  by  what  we  need  to 
counter  the  threat  to  this  country.  Very 
likely  In  the  near  and  long  term  future  the 
nimiber  one  priority  for  the  American  mili- 
tary will  continue  to  be  the  deterrence  of 
strategic  nuclear  war. 

Under  the  present  clrctmistancee,  with  In- 
creasing costs  and  other  Inflationary  trends 
and  numerous  domestic  programs  crying  for 
support,  many  In  the  nation  are  In  a  mood 
to  listen  to  anyone  who  has  a  proposal  to  re- 
duce defense  q>endlng.  One  proposal  often 
heard  Is  that  we  dont  need  land-based  mis- 
siles, sea-baaed  missiles,  and  manned  bomb- 
ers. Since  the  Issue  concerns  nothing  less 
than  our  future  national  security,  let's  be 
somewhat  discriminating  before  we  take  our 
savlng^s — If  any — and  run. 

The  United  States  fundamental  philosophy 
and  strategy  Is  to  deter  war.  Our  forces  and 
policies  are  designed  to  keep  war  from  hap- 
pening by  making  the  cost  of  war  txs  an  ag- 
gressor greater  than  his  possible  gains.  The 
deterring  effect  of  our  forces  must  work  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  uncertainties 
which  might  exist  In  a  crisis.  Some  examples 
of  the  uncertainties  we  face  In  structuring 
our  strategic  forces  are: 

The  future  capabilities  of  hostile  nations 
and  their  intentions; 

The  ways  a  war  could  begin; 

The  performance  of  our  weapons  in  com- 
bat; and 

The  tasks  we  may  be  asked  to  perform. 

Because  of  these  and  other  uncertainties, 
the  United  States  relies  on  a  mixed  force  of 
manned  bombers,  land  and  sea-tiased  mis- 
siles known  as  the  strategic  Triad. 

Each  system  has  unique  strong  points 
which  provide  mutual  support  against  either 
technological  or  military  surprise.  Tech- 
nologically, the  survival  of  bombers  and  the 
alert  submarine  force  Is  Insensitive  to  mis- 
sile CKPs;  therefore,  bombers  and  the  alert 
submarine  force  provide  assurance  against  a 
crippling  first-strike  against  our  land-based 
missiles  In  case  of  a  breakthrotigh  In  missile 
CEPs. 

Bombers  and  land-based  missiles  being 
Insensitive  to  anti-submarine  warfare  pro- 
vide assurance  against  a  breakthrough  in 
anti-submarine  warfare.  Bomber  survival 
bowever  l»  dependent  on  adequate  time  be- 
tween warning  of  an  incoming  missile  and 
safe  escape  from  Its  airfield.  Thus,  sea-based 
missiles  and  land-based  missiles  provide  as- 
surance against  a  breakthrough  in  negating 
our  warning  system. 

MUltarUy — the  Triad  compounds  and  com- 
plicates enemy  offensive  and  defensive  prob- 
lems and  provides  enough  flexibility  to  re- 
spond to  nuclear  war  or  provocation  below  a 
general  nuclear  exchange.  Offensively,  an 
aggressor's  attempt  to  dfstroy  all  elements  of 
the  Triad  at  the  same  time  would  faU  because 
even  the  best  possible  attack  would  provide 
considerable  warning  to  at  least  two  elements 
and  allow  a  substantial  force  to  retaliate. 

Defensively — a  mix  of  bombers  and  mis- 
siles tasks  enemy  defenses  to  defend  against 
both.  Thus,  a  mix  of  forces  on  our  part 
makes  an  enemy  spend  considerably  more  to 
get  a  certain  level  of  defense.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  for  a  given  enemy  expenditure  on 
defense,  the  U.S.  does  not  need  as  many 
forces  to  do  the  Job  as  we  would  If  our  forces 
were  either  all  bombers  or  all  missiles. 

Because  of  the  global  nature  of  o\ir  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests,  the  deterrence 
requirement  is  not  so  narrow  that  a  U.S. 
homeland  defense  strategy  alone  Is  sufficient. 
Deterrence  of  attacks  on  our  allies,  as  well 
as  on  U.S.  deployed  strategic  and  general 
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purpoee  forces,  requires  appropriate  aa4 
credible  responses.  Within  the  Triad,  any 
prospective  aggressor  will  see  ttiat  our  toroai 
Include  both  protection  against  surinlae  at- 
tack and  a  capability  to  fight  at  many  levMs 
of  war.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  ths  Triad 
will  provide  the  U.S.  with  a  credible  strategle 
deterrent,  provided  we  maintain  the  vlablUI^ 
of  each  leg. 

In  a  period  of  near  strategic  parity  and  ac- 
celerated technological  momentum  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets,  the  virtues  of  the  Triad 
become  even  more  important.  It  is  ths  syner- 
gistic effect  of  all  three  elements  of  the  Titad 
which  adds  assurance  against  the  kinds  of 
uncertainties  we  face  in  structuring  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  Assurance  after  all  Is  really  the 
name  of  the  strategic  game,  now  more  than 
ever  before. 

As  part  of  our  determination  to  deter  con- 
flict at  lower  levels,  or  if  such  conflict  do« 
occur,  to  Insure  it  does  not  escalate  to  stra- 
tegic nuclear  war,  the  United  States  current- 
ly stations  air,  ground  and  naval  units  at 
bases  around  the  world. 

Wherever  it  is  In  our  national  interest  to 
deter  war — whether  accomplished  by  land, 
sea.  or  air  forces — there  will  be  a  require- 
ment for  a  system  of  main  operating  basse 
outside  the  CONUS.  Any  limitations  of  thM 
requirement  alfect  all  otir  military  foroM. 
Naturally,  my  direct  concern  is  with  air 
bases. 

I  know  some  people  suggest  that  pKJiltleal 
constraints  during  a  crisis  will  not  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  iise  bases  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  nations.  Again  this  challenge  must  be 
considered  in  light  of  the  total  picture. 

The  technical  argument  Is  that  base  rights 
will  not  be  granted.  But  it  must  be  obvious 
that  any  nation  desiring  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Statee  will  make  bases  available. 

Our  overseas  bases  fall  Into  two  categories: 
Those  with  forces  present  34  hours  a  day, 
every  day  of  the  year  and  those  which  eerv« 
as  a  rssupply  and  staging  location  to  allow 
the  units  It  supports  to  operate  elsewhsce. 
Our  allies  who  daily  face  potential  aggression 
from  large,  neighboring  forces,  such  as  in 
Europe  or  Korea,  are  especially  sensitive  to 
this  difference.  Consequently.  In  some  areas 
of  the  world,  where  our  Interest  Is  vital,  In- 
place  forces  are  required  as  tangible  eridenoe 
of  the  depth  of  our  commitment. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  strategy  has 
worked.  When  in  the  face  of  serious  external 
aggression  to  our  allies  we  have  made  firm 
commitments  and  have  underwritten  tiieae 
cotnmltments  by  garrisoning  ground  and  air 
units  in  the  sovereignty  of  our  ally,  there  has 
been  no  aggression.  NATO  and  post-1953  Ko- 
rea are  cases  In  p>olnt. 

In  other  areas  the  assurance  of  our  aasist- 
ance  is  enough  to  deter  aggression  and  m 
rely  on  otir  world-wide  mobility  capability 
as  proof  that  we  can.  in  fact,  provide  assist- 
ance qulcldy  when  necessary. 

The  Air  Force  is  enhancing  Its  world-wide 
employment  capability.  For  example,  we  haw 
demonstrated  our  bare  base  capability  and 
can  adapt  it  to  a  vrlde  range  of  cvlrcum- 
stances. 

Ultlnvately,  the  location  of  our  forces  is  de- 
termined by  the  location,  type,  and  magni- 
tude of  the  threat  we  must  counter  to  suo 
cessfully  deter  war. 

I've  talked  about  defense  spending,  strata 
gic  force  mix  and  military  basing  and  I 
keep  ending  up  on  the  same  note :  the  threat. 
Typical  military  thinking,  you  say.  Tou  bet  tt 
is. 

Determination  of  how  much  we  request, 
what  kinds  of  forces  we  need,  and  wtaen 
those  forces  are  located  has  got  to  t>e  based 
on  the  threat.  This  will  remain  as  fundamsn- 
tal  to  our  defense  planning  In  the  future  •• 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  shart 
my  thoughts  with  you  and  look  forward  to 
visiting  with  many  of  you  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  conference. 
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H.  R.  GROSS,  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF 
UNCLE  SUCKER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njONOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
edition  of  the  Washington  Monthly 
magazine  contains  an  article  about  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross.  The 
article,  written  by  Mr.  Jacques  Leslie, 
captures  the  spirit  and  character  of 
H.  R,  as  we  all  affectionately  like  to  refer 
to  him,  about  as  well  as  anything  that 
has  ever  been  written  or  said  about  him. 
I  would  only  hope  that  It  might  be  in- 
cluded in  any  literature  or  pamphlets 
that  might  be  received  on  a  regular  basis 
by  the  political  science  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  coim- 
try. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  quotation  from  the 
great  Patrick  Henry  which,  despite  the 
long  span  of  years  since  it  was  spoken, 
applies  perfectly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa : 

SUndlng  true:  It  is  human  to  stand  with 
the  crowd;  it  is  divine  to  stand  alone.  It  is 
manlike  to  follow  the  people,  to  drift  with 
the  tide;  it  Is  Ood-Uke  to  follow  a  prin- 
ciple, to  stem  the  Ude.  It  Is  natural  to  com- 
promise conscience,  and  follow  the  social 
fashion  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  pleasure;  it  is 
divine  to  sacrlflce  both  on  the  altar  of  truth 
ar.d  duty. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  lowa^I  am 
proud  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with  him 
and  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  liis  district,  and 
more  importantly,  to  the  country. 

I  insert  the  article  from  Washington 
Monthly  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
H.  R.  Oaoss:  Thx  Conbctkncx  of 
Unclx  Sttckix 
(By  Jacques  Leslie) 

Long  before  the  word  was  fashionable  In 
left-wing  circles,  Harold  Royoe  (H.  R.)  Grose. 
Republican  congreasman  from  Iowa's  Third 
District,  was  preaching  impending  Apocalypse 
like  a  backwoods  circuit  rider.  Now  that  one 
disaster  after  another  is  befalling  the  nation. 
Oross'  vision  no  longer  seems  far-fetched. 
His  consequent  dilemma  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  a  doctor  who  would  like  to  heal  but 
has  a  certain  vested  Intereat  In  illness  never- 
theless. Oroas  la  In  favor  of  averting  doom, 
to  be  sure,  but  If  It  does  come,  he'll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  a  prophet  whose  predictions 
finally  have  come  true.  There  are  worse  ways 
to  end  a  career. 

Apocalyptic  feelings  are  not  the  only  thing 
Oross  haa  In  common  with  his  left-wing 
counterparts.  Uke  them,  he  has  frequently 
Inveighed  against  wasteful  federal  spending 
and  the  frightening  power  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. He  refers  to  the  Pentacon  as  "Fort 
Fumble"  and  has  words  of  praise  for  A.  Er- 
nest Fitagerald,  who  exposed  the  •a-blllion 
cost  overrun  on  the  C3-6A.  But  Oross  Is  any- 
thing but  a  liberal.  He  has  built  his  reputa- 
tion on  a  combination  of  uncompromising 
integrity,  sophisticated  understanding  of 
House  parliamentary  procedure,  a  rough- 
hewn,  ridiculing  sense  of  humor,  and  an  un- 
questioning belief  m  the  wisdom  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Called  by  some  "the  watchdog  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury"  and  by  others  "the  abominable 
no-man  of  the  Houae,"  Oroas  cultivates  the 
Idea  that  he  Is  a  principled  loner,  an  excep- 
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tlon  "»^^Tig  men  who  have  taken  to  heart 
Bam  Raybum's  marim,  "To  get  along,  go 
iUocxg."  In  the  91st  Oongreas  for  example, 
OtxMs  voted  against  President  Nixon  more 
often  than  aU  ooxigeeBman  serving  a  fuU  two- 
year  term,  oppoalng  lUm  on  68  per  cent  of  all 
roll-call  votes.  (The  average  House  member 
opposed  the  President  29  per  cent  of  the 
time.)  To  Oross,  ineffectiveness  Is  practicaUy 
evidence  of  virtue:  "I  don't  care  in  commit- 
tee or  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  whether  I'm 
the  sole  vote.  If  I'm  firmly  convinced  that  a 
bill  U  bad,  or  enough  of  It  is  bad  to  over- 
t>alanoe  whatever  good  may  be  In  It,  why 
I'll  vote  against  it,"  Oross  says.  "Tou  lose 
these  fights.  While  you  enjoy  winning.  It 
doesnt  bother  me  to  be  In  the  minority  as 
I  have  been  a  great  many  times." 

Among  the  program*  Gross  has  unsuccess- 
ful oppoMA  are  foreign  aid,  the  Peace  Corps, 
all  salary  increases  for  congressmen  from  the 
time  they  received  $12,500  a  year  (they  now 
get  $42,500) ,  most  congressional  Junkets,  and 
the  United  Nations.  When  Gross  losee,  he 
occasionally  resorts  to  sarcasm.  A  few  days 
after  President  John  P.  Kennedy's  death, 
when  House  members  were  considering  a  bUl 
to  pay  for  burial  expenses.  Oross  rose  on  the 
floor  to  ask  If  the  cost  of  the  eternal  flame 
at  Arlington  was  included  In  the  bill.  When 
a  bill  to  reimburse  New  Tork  City  for  its 
expenses  during  Khrushchev's  1960  visit  to 
the  UN  passed,  Oross  said  on  the  floor,  "I 
swear  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
pass  a  bin.  if  that  Is  necessary,  to  remove 
the  torch  from  the  hand  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  cup — a 
tin  cup." 

co'rHic  aAOiCAi, 

The  front  room  of  Gross'  office  gives  fair 
warning  of  what  lies  within.  One  sign  on  the 
wall  says  "Nothing  is  easier  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  l>elong  to  anylxKly.  The  temptation 
is  overwhelming  to  bestow  It  on  somebody." 
Another  says,  "There  Is  always  free  cheese 
In  a  mousetrap."  And  another,  "Error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left 
free  to  combat  it. — Thomas  Jefferson."  The 
last  quotation  is  particularly  apt,  for.  like 
Jefferson,  Gross  is  a  FranoopbUe  and  an 
Anglophobe,  and  believes  farmers  are  extraor- 
dinarily virtuous.  He  appears  to  have  bur- 
rowed deeply  Into  anti-establishment  in- 
dividualism—down  through  George  Wallace 
and  the  racUt  flag-wavers,  past  Jerry  Rubin 
and  the  underground  left,  around  by  tunnels 
occupied  by  Thoreau,  Calhoun,  and  small 
farmers,  and  back  through  Andy  Jackson  to 
Jefferson.  An  examjde  of  his  attitude  towards 
France  appears  in  his  newsletter  In  a  eulogy 
of  Charles  De  Gaulle.  Gross  writes,  "He  was 
a  nationalist  and  he  put  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  best  Interest  of  France  alMve  all 
other  considerations.  Would  that  we  could 
And  a  President  of  the  United  States  who 
would  do  as  much!"  Oross  finishes  his  article 
by  saying,  "His  coffin,  made  of  rough  oak 
timber,  cost  W3  " 

Looking  like  an  American  Gothic  in  glasses, 
Gross  Is  a  alight  man  with  a  booming  voice. 
Born  on  a  farm  In  Artspe,  Iowa,  in  1899,  he 
never  flnlshed  high  school.  After  serving  in 
the  Army  first  under  General  John  J.  Per- 
shing at  the  Mexican  border  and  then  in 
France  in  World  War  I.  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Joumallam 
but  did  not  receive  a  degree.  For  the  next  16 
years  he  worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  for 
various  Iowa  newspapers,  then  put  his  voice 
to  use  as  a  newscaster  for  radio  station  WHO 
In  Des  Moines.  Known  as  "the  fastest  tongue 
in  radio,"  Gross  could  speak  800  words  a 
minute  In  a  clear,  solid  tone.  The  man  who 
introduced  the  future  congreasman  and  did 
his  commercials  was  Ronald  Reagan. 

OroM  first  ran  unsuccessfully  in  the  Re- 
pubUoan  primary  for  governor  In  1940.  then 
in  194B  was  elected  to  Congrees  from  Iowa's 
Third  District,  which  has  not  been  rapre- 
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sented  by  a  Democrat  since  1934.  Oroas'  only 
close  caU  came  in  1964,  when  the  Johnson 
landslide  swept  out  all  other  Iowa  Republican 
congressmen.  Gross  won  that  election  by  419 
votes.  In  1968  he  considered  running  for  the 
Senate  against  Harold  Hughes,  but  says  he 
dedderl  against  it  because  of  his  advancing 
age  (be  is  now  72). 

Some  observers  think  of  Gross  as  an  un- 
mitigated down,  a  "CaUban"  who  "has  ex- 
ploited and  profited  from  every  rigid  preju- 
dice in  the  State  of  Iowa"  and  "has  an  In- 
vincible Incapacity  for  growth."  A  look  at  the 
newsletter  he  sends  out  wertcly  to  9,000  Iowa 
subscribers  does  not  entirely  dispel  that 
notion.  In  it,  the  United  States  Is  referred  to 
as  "Uncle  Sap,"  "Uncle  Sucker,"  "Uncle 
Sugar,"  and  "Uncle  Handout":  TKe  Washing- 
ton Post  is  a  "far-out  left-wing  newspaper"; 
credit  cards  are  known  as  "plastic  monsy"; 
and  Martin  Luther  King  "can  foment  trou- 
ble with  the  same  facility  that  he  advocates 
•peace."  -  He  relates  Jokes  about  the  Oflloe  of 
Economic  Opportumty  and  hippies  and,  after 
mentioning  a  news  account  about  President 
Johnson  tossing  beer  cans  out  of  his  car  as 
he  sped  aroimd  his  Texas  ranch,  suggests  that 
"Home  on  the  Range"  l>e  changed  to  "Foam 
on  the  Range." 

On  occasion,  Grosi  uses  ridicule  to  make 
his  colleagues  squirm  because  they  spend 
money  so  freely.  When,  for  instance.  Rep 
Frank  Thompson's  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities was  brought  to  the  floor  for  passage. 
Gross  introduced  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  the  Foundation  would  provide  for 
beUy  dancing.  He  specified  that  he  meant: 
"the  Irregular  JactltaUons  and /or  rhythmic 
contraction  and  coordinated  relaxations  of 
the  serratl,  obliques,  and  abdominis  recti 
group  of  muscles — accompanied  by  rotatory 
undulations,  tilts,  and  turns  timed  with  and 
attuned  to  the  titillating  and  blended  tones 
of  synchronous  woodwinds."  Gross  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  chamber  that  he  had  received 
technical  assistance  in  drafting  hla  amend- 
ment from  Rep.  Durward  G.  HaU,  the  only 
proctologist  m  Congress. 

Not  all  of  Congressman  Oroas'  leglslaUve 
humor  demonstrates  a  light  touch,  however. 
When  the  House  was  considering  a  bill  to 
control  and  exterminate  rats.  Gross  asked  on 
the  floor,  "It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  children  are  bitten  by  squirrels 
that  they  feed  and  try  to  handle.  On  the 
basis  of  that,  does  anyone  suggest  a  program 
to  exterminate  squirrels?"  Partially  as  a  re- 
sult of  Grow'  opposition,  the  bill  was 
scuttled. 

Gross  Is  In  turn  ths  frequent  object  of 
barbs  from  other  congressmen.  Observing 
that  Gross  has  not  left  the  United  States 
since  he  fought  in  France  In  World  War  I 
and  Is  opposed  to  congressional  junkets. 
Reps.  John  Ashbrook  and  Frank  Thompson 
sponsored  a  resolution  last  year  to  create  a 
committee  consisting  only  of  Gross  with  the 
task  of  Inspecting  VS.  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  expendltxiree  throughout  the  wortd 
The  committee  was  to  be  called  the  "H  R 
Oroes  Special  Congressional  Investigating 
Committee." 

Junketing  congressmen  often  send  Oroes 
postcards  from  the  countries  they  visit.  "Paris 
is  great!  Wish  you  were  here! "  a  typical  card 
says.  Rep.  Morris  Udall  says  be  sent  Gross  a 
letter  asking  him  to  Join  a  Junket,  and  added. 
"Rome  Is  ready  for  you."  Udall  says  Oross 
wrote  back  saying.  "The  damn  trouWe  is 
that  I'm  not  ready  for  Rome." 

Even  President  Johnson  has  Joined  in  the 
needling.  After  giving  his  last  SUte  of  the 
Union  speech  before  a  lolnt  session  of  Con- 
gress on  January  15.  1969.  Johx»son  told  re- 
porters that  he  had  seen  tears  in  Lady  Bird's 
eves  during  the  speech,  and  afterwards  asked 
her  why.  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  House  gallery  with  her  19-month-old 
grandchild.  Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent,  said  the 
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cbUd  bad  be«n  waving  bis  boUIe  aro\Bxd. 
causing  ber  to  fear  tbat  "It  would  slip  ind 
hit  H.  R.  Orou  rlgbt  on  top  of  tbe  beiiL" 
PresldcDt  Jobnaon  added,  "I  gueas  she  felt 
tbat  every  Congress  sboiUd  bave  one  hJ  R. 
Oroes.  I  guees  she  wanted  to  preserve  hi 

TRc  TKCHinquxs  or  obstxuction     j 

Yet  for  all  tbe  kidding  Qroea  reoelTM,{  be 
Is  iM'Biaed  by  a  large  number  of  ooi 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  alale.  Of  17  oongreasi 
asked  their  opinion  of  Mm.  only  one  fi 
to  indicate  respect  for  his  efforts.  For 
ample,  R*p.  Silvio  Cont«.  whose  polll 
persuasions  are  far  to  the  left  of  Oi 
says.  "I  think  be  performs  a  hell  of  a 
service  for  the  Congreas."  The  oonventu 
wisdom  among  representatives  la  that 
important  to  have  one  person  like 
in  eacb  Congress,  but  that  if  the  House 
Oiled  with  Grosses.  It  would  be  unworl 
He  introduces  r«latlvely  few  bills  each 
slon  and  does  not  play  a  particularly 
role  in  the  shaping  of  legislation  in  coi 
tee.  Instead,  his  function  is  essentially 
tlve.  Whereas  most  members  pay  detal 
tentlon  to  bllla  within  their  commltl^, 
Groas  is  the  only  congressman  who  makAs  a 
concerted  effort  to  read  tbe  entire  contffits 
of  every  bill,  regardless  of  conunltteei  or 
calendar,  tbat  reaches  tbe  House  floor.  'Ibis 
is  no  mean  feat,  since  In  the  9l8t  Congl^ss, 
for  example.  2,961  bills,  many  of  them  Sev- 
eral hundred  pages  long,  were  reported)  to 
the  floor. 

Gross  Is  constantly  on  tbe  lookout  JXor 
wasteful  appropriations,  self-serving  (ar- 
rangements among  members,  or  ambiguous 
legislation.  When  be  is  unclear  about  aefne 
bill,  be  asks  a  question,  and  the  respotise 
about  the  legislation's  Intent  Is  then  a  ma|ter 
of  record.  If  the  answer  does  not  satisfy 
be  may  turn  to  bis  array  of  procedural 
micks  to  delay  or  prevent  the  bill's 
to  ensiue  tbat  other  members  know  wfiat 
they  are  voting  on,  or  to  get  a  record  vtte. 
He  is  generally  well  prepared,  he  is  «  0^<><' 
debater  and  expert  parliamentarian,  and  pis 
questions  are  germane.  Because  congressulen 
generally  have  a  well-developed  fear  of 
barrassment  on  tbe  House  floor,  tbe  know- 
ledge tbat  Oroaa  Is  pereniaUy  there  readf  to 
challenge  them  has  stimulated  many  toj  be 
well  prepared  tbemaelves. 

Tbe  most  famous  of  Gross'  technlquei  Is 
tbe  quorum  call.  He  believes  that  all  c^n- 
gresemen's  first  responsibility  is  to  be  |on 
tbe  floor  when  the  House  is  in  session,  ^nd 
therefore  has  no  quaUns  about  calling  s 
quorum  at  any  time.  Though  no  stati^lcs 
bave  ever  been  compiled  on  tbe  subjeol^  It 
is  possible  that  the  congressman  from  lAwa 
has  called  more  quoriim  calls  than  any  c^n- 
gressman  since  the  founding  of  the  Bep^b- 
Uc.  During  one  slx-montb  period,  from  J^- 
uary  to  June  1903,  Groas  called  more  t%an 
half  of  the  60  quorum  calls  put  on  in  ^e 
House.  Now,  because  a  few  other  congriss- 
men.  notably  Bepe.  Hall.  Ashbrook,  and  Wil- 
liam Scherle.  have  taken  up  bis  cause,  O^aaa 
asks  for  relatively  few  quorum  oalls.  wv- 
eral  years  ago.  Hall  called  a  quorum  slnnly 
to  honor  Gross'  birthday.  On  another  oc- 
casion. Bep.  Tom  Bees,  angered  by  \  wo 
quorum  calls  (one  by  Gross)  wblcb  bad  b  »en 
called  during  a  meeting  of  the  liberal  Dei  lo- 
cratlc  Study  Group  tbe  day  before.  ma<j  t  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  against  "capri- 
cious and  senseless  use  of  quorum 
which  bave  little  or  no  relationship  to 
Important  matters  which  this  Congreas 
at  band.  As  soon  as  Bees  finished  bis 
Groas  made  a  point  ot  order  tbat  a  qu< 
was  oat  prsssnt. 

Because  tt  takes  baU  an  hour  to  lied 
through  tbe  list  of  House  members.  |he 
quorum  call  can  be  used  to  delay  actloajon 
a  MU.  Groas  defends  his  use  of  It, 
"How  else  can  you  make  a  point?  Su] 
you  get  up  and  you're  pushed  around  by 
Speaker  or  whoever  is  presiding.  This  Is  #ne 
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way  of  letting  them  know  that  you  don't 
like  It.  .  .  .  The  point  U  that  I  think  they 
(other  ocmgresBmen]  ought  to  be  on  the 
House  floor.  I  dont  know  whether  they're 
in  their  otBces  or  playing  golf  or  m  the  gym- 
nasium or  in  tbe  swimming  pool.  .  .  .  I'm 
using  the  quorum  call  Just  as  they  use  It, 
and  If  they're  on  the  floor,  I  cant  get  a 
quorum  call." 

Other  congressmen  disagree.  They  believe 
they  can  spend  much  of  their  time  more 
productively  In  their  ofUces  than  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  Oroes  can  afford  to  q>end  so 
much  time  there  only  because  be  does  not 
take  an  active  part  In  the  writing  and  shap- 
ing of  legislation.  "I'd  like  to  know  where  I'd 
be  if  I  spent  as  much  time  on  the  floor  as  he 
does."  says  Rep.  ITdall.  "If  you  insisted  that 
all  436  members  be  there  all  the  time.  It 
would  be  an  incredible  waste  of  time." 

Another  of  Gross'  techniques  Is  the  objec- 
tion to  unanimous  consent  requests.  Tbe 
Rouse  bandies  much  of  Its  busineas,  par- 
tlciilarly  scheduling,  private  bills,  and  as- 
sorted matters  of  secondary  interest,  through 
unanimous  consent.  When  it  Is  used,  tbe  ob- 
jection of  one  member  Is  enough  to  defeat  a 
motion.  Congressman  Oroes  employs  this 
technique  to  combat  the  "Tuesday-Thursday 
Olub,"  comprised  of  congressmen  who  ar- 
range to  have  unimportant  business  sched- 
uled on  Friday  and  Monday  so  tbat  they  can 
go  home  four  days  at  a  stretch.  Gross  has 
frequently  used  unanimous  consent  objec- 
tions to  block  long  weekend  recesses  or  the 
scheduling  of  unimportant  bills  on  Friday, 
thereby  transforming  the  Tueeday-Tbursday 
Club  Into  the  Tuesday-Friday  Club.  Asked  If 
Gross  had  ever  put  a  monkey  wrench  In  his 
plans.  Cart  Albert,  now  tbe  Speaker  of  the 
Hoxise,  said.  "There  have  been  so  many  times, 
I  can't  recall." 

Another  dilatory  procedure  Is  the  motion 
to  "strike  the  enacting  clause."  This  can  be 
used  only  when  all  time  for  discussion  of 
an  amendment  hua  expired.  By  moving  to 
"strike  the  enacting  clause."  a  congressman 
gets  five  more  minutes  of  debate  time,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  whether  or  not  to  kill  the 
bill.  Because  this  motion  must  be  made  in 
writing.  Oroas  always  carries  copies  of  it  In 
his  pocket. 

To  some  extent  Congressman  Gross  bene- 
nta  from  tbe  mjrstlflcatlon  tbat  siu-rounds 
House  parliamentary  procedure.  House  proce- 
dure is  codified  In  four  sources:  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  House  rules.  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Manual,  and  the  11  volumes  of  precedents  of 
the  Speakers  and  Chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Whole.  Oroaa  has  made  himself 
an  expert  on  House  procedure  and  advises 
new  members  that  the  first  thing  they  should 
do  is  learn  the  rules.  "I  can  see  some  con- 
gressmen who've  been  here  for  several  terms 
who  don't  even  know  the  working  rules  of 
the  Hoiise.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are  pitiful, 
some  of  them  never  engage  In  debate,  never 
get  Into  any  lisuas.  That's  their  business,  but 
nobody  can  tell  me  that  the  country  wouldn't 
be  better  served  if  more  of  them  were  stay- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  knew  what 
tbe  hell  was  going  on." 

Bep.  XJdall,  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
House  Majority  I<eader  in  January  and  has 
oo-autbored  a  book  called  TKe  Job  of  a 
Ooitffreatman,  believes  Oroaa  over-emphaslzec 
the  importance  of  tbe  niles.  "It's  a  myth 
tbat  the  rules  are  so  tough  and  complicated. 
The  gimmicks  Gross  uses  you  could  teach 
a  guy  in  a  week  or  two." 

Because  of  Gross'  willlngneai  to  use  all 
tbe  parliamentary  procedures  at  his  disposal, 
he  Is  something  of  an  alien  power  to  the 
leadenblp  of  both  parties.  One  congress- 
man cites  Hotise  Minority  Leader  Oerald 
Ford  as  saying,  "There  are  three  parties  In 
tbe  Bouse — Democrats.  Bepublloans,  and 
H.  B.  Gross. "  Many  oommlttee  ohairmen  try 
to  iron  out  posslbls  differences  with  Oraas 
by  notifying  blm  of  their  intentions  In  ad- 
vance. Some  congressmen  report  that  they 
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have  changed  legislation  In  oommlttee  to 
anticipate  Groas'  objections  on  the  fkwr. 
Thus,  though  Oroaa  rarely  baa  tbe  votes  to 
back  up  Ms  convictions,  be  does  have  a  nega- 
tlve  influence,  a  veto  power,  over  some  as- 
pects  of  legislation. 

TKK  OAZVLT  AS  VmXSK 

Tbe  basic  article  of  Gross'  faith  Is  summed 
up  In  his  bill,  HJl.  144  (a  groas  equals  U 
dosen),  which  he  has  Introduced  annually 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The  bill  Is  Invartetily 
assigned  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commlttos 
and  never  heard  from  again.  It  calls  for, 
essentially,  a  balanced  budget  and  tbe  grafl. 
ual  retirement  of  the  national  debt.  Deflett 
spending  is  not  only  req>onslble  for  the  na* 
tlon's  present  economic  dUBcultles.  Orasi 
says,  but  also,  "We're  plastering  the  gensc»> 
tlons  to  come  with  mortgagee  that  will  never 
be  paid  oS.  We're  putting  them  under  ux 
unbelievable  handicap.  And  all  this  Is  hav- 
ing its  effect  on  tbe  moral  fiber  of  the  ooim« 
try.  .  .  .  The  main  reason  why  we  will  go 
into  a  crisis  will  be  financial.  At  least  that 
will  be  tbe  spring  board." 

Gross  Is  aware  that  his  view  of  deflolt 
spending  Is  a  distinctly  minority  one.  "AQ 
you  bave  to  do,"  he  says,  "is  get  up  and  aak 
them  [other  congressmen]  when  they're  p>- 
ing  to  give  consideration  to  paying  on  tbe 
federal  debt,  and  they  look  down  their  noses 
or  smile  at  you  as  though  you're  some  sort 
of  a  freak  standing  down  In  the  well  of  tbe 
House.  I  can  see  It.  My  vision  Isn't  getting 
any  better  with  age  but  I  can  see  them 
around  on  the  fkx>r.  "What  tbe  bell,  you  must 
be  nuts!' " 

Estlniatee  of  what  Bep.  Oroes  has  "saved" 
American  taxpayers  range  from  millions  to 
bllUons  of  dollars,  but  not  everyone  agress 
that  tbe  amount  saved  always  Justifies  the 
scuttling  of  tbe  programs.  Certainly  some  at 
Gross'  proposed  economies  are  reaaonabla. 
One  example  Is  a  bill  he  has  introduced  this 
year  to  prohibit  Junkets  by  lame-duck  con- 
gressmen. In  the  past  such  trips  bave  bean 
authorized  as  a  kind  of  farewell  present  to 
non-returning  congressmen. 

But  Gross  Is  opposed  not  only  to  lame- 
duck  Junkets,  but  the  great  majority  of  otbsr 
Junkets  as  well.  When  asked  If  he  thought 
any  junkets  might  have  an  educational  value 
worth  their  expense.  Gross  said,  "Oh,  some, 
of  them  might,  but  all  too  many  of  them  are 
In  the  nature  of  pleasure  trips."  While  tbat 
statement  Is  probably  true,  many  congress- 
men believe  Gross'  efforts  In  preventing 
Junkets  are  s  bit  overzealous  and  a  perfect 
reflection  of  bis  own  provincialism. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  Gross'  objections  to 
Junkets  seem  unquestionably  Justified.  In 
July,  1969.  Gross  blocked  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  skip  a  House  session  on  the 
day  of  the  Ap>ollo  11  launching  so  tbat 
Congressmen  could  accept  free  government 
transportation  to  Cape  Kennedy  to  observe 
the  moonshot.  Gross  said  he  was  "unable  to 
find  any  reason  at  all  why  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  should  be  spent"  to  trans- 
port tbe  congressmen  and  their  families  to 
Florida.  Because  of  bis  objection,  the  House 
was  forced  to  meet  on  the  day  of  tbe  launch- 
ing anyway. 

Among  the  projects  Gross  has  opposed  are 
the  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Bobcrt 
F.  Kennedy  Stadium,  and  tbe  D.C.  Aquarium. 
He  voted  against  a  bill  to  appropriate  t76,000 
to  outgoing  Speaker  John  McOomiack  for 
office  space:  be  blocked  House  passage  of  a 
bill  authorizing  a  $600,000  study  of  tbe  pro- 
posals for  the  United  States  to  convert  to 
tbe  metric  system;  be  blocked  a  91,600  ex- 
[>ense  allowance  for  tbe  oongrsssinnsl  pbyM- 
clan.  Some  charge  tbat  Gross  Is  eonosrnsd 
only  with  trivial  appropriations,  while  ignor- 
ing the  huge  siuns  meted  out  annually  to 
agencies  like  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
Last  year  Gross  voted  against  the  appropri- 
ation bills  for  the  Departments  of  Commeroe, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Interior, 
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Justice,  Labor,  Post  Oflloe,  State.  Transpor- 
tation. Treasury,  and  Health.  Kducatlon  and 
Wellare;  be  voted  agalns*  approprlaUons  for 
the  Offlce  of  Bducatton,  foreign  aid,  Inde- 
oendent  offices,  tbe  Madison  BuUdlng  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  tbe  NaUonal  Founda- 
tion on  tbe  ArU  and  Humanities,  and  tbe 
Smithsonian  InsUtutlon.  But  be  did  vote  in 
lavor  of  tbe  largest  approprlaUon  bill  of  all, 
$666  billion  for  tbe  Department  of  Defense, 
because  "in  this  business  I  would  prefer  to 
make  an  error  on  the  side  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  national  security,  tbe  ability  to  re- 
taliate, the  abUlty  to  live  in  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust." Groas  says  he  believes  some  of  tbe 
l«6  6  billion  is  spent  wastef  uUy,  but  because 
80  much  necessary  Information  Is  classified, 
"unless  you're  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  bow  In  the  hell  can  you 
know  whether  It's  Justified  or  not?" 

Gross  hopes  the  numerous  examples  of 
wasteful  spending  he  has  found  will  have  a 
gymboUc  effect  on  the  public.  "It's  a  hell  of  a 
lot  clearer  picture  when  you're  dealing  with 
1860.000  than  with  $70  billion  when  you 
can't  get  a  handle  on  It."  But  once  armed 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  government  Is 
wasteful,  what  U  the  public  supposed  to  do? 
Gross  doesn't  know.  "All  we  can  do  is  try  to 
hold  membeirs  of  Congress  to  account  for  the 
results  obtained  frcMn  tbe  expenditure  of 
[for  example  1  $70  billion  (on  defense  1. 
Eventvially  It  shows  up  In  one  way  or  an- 
other It  may  be  a  hell  of  a  long  time,  and 
those  who  are  the  most  responsible  may  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  public,  but  there's 
DO  easy  answer  to  this." 

GURGLTNG  IK  THX  WASTILAKD 

If  Gross  la  not  a  sophisticated  political 
theorist,  then  he  Is  a  dedicated  moralist  who 
has  Joined  In  attacks  on  Abe  Fortas,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  and  Bobby  Baker.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  accusation  that  Max  Kampelman, 
s  Johnson  api>olntee  to  the  poet  of  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council, 
was  Involved  in  a  $4-bllllon  International 
deal  that  "reeks  of  incompetence  or  fraud  or 
both."  Kampelman  withdrew  his  name  and 
Johnson  was  forced  to  appoint  someone  else. 

The  Congressman  gets  much  of  his  infor- 
mation on  wasteful  spending  and  unethetlcal 
actu-ltles  through  tlpe  from  reporters.  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  the  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register,  who  calls  Gross  a 
"genuine  liberal."  says  he  frequenUy  gives 
bits  of  Information  to  Gross  resulting  In 
seven  to  ten  stories  a  year.  "We've  got  some- 
thing going  all  the  time,"  Mollenhoff  says. 
He  gives  a  perhaps  Inflated  estlmato  tbat 
from  20  to  40  other  reporters  also  give  tips 
to  Gross,  who  makes  the  accusations  public 
when  he  feels  sure  of  their  accuracy.  Gross' 
two  chief  assistants.  Bob  Case  and  Julian 
Morrison,  are  both  former  reporters  them- 
selves, but  the  Congressman  denies  that  this 
Is  anything  more  than  a  coincidence. 

By  Washington  standards  Gross  leads  a 
spartan  existence,  so  much  so  that  scene  be- 
lieve he  finds  the  concept  of  pleasure  offen- 
sive. While  he  labors  on  Oapltol  Hill  during 
the  day.  his  wife  is  at  home  reading  and  un- 
derUnlng  for  him.  By  the  time  he  retxirns 
home,  she  has  put  the  material  she  thinks  he 
should  read  on  a  table  next  to  his  easy  chair. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening,  if  there  is  Ume, 
the  couple  plays  a  game  of  crtbbage.  then 
goes  to  bed.  Gross  has  boasted  of  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  own  a  tuxedo,  nor  bis  wife 
an  evening  gown.  Several  years  ago  he  ex- 
pressed shock  that  the  Reverend  Bill  D. 
Movers,  special  aaslstamt  to  President  John- 
son, danced  the  watual  and  frug  at  a  party 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Gross  him- 
self infrequenUy  Indulges  in  freeh-watsr 
fishing,  his  only  bobby.  Known  privatoly  as 
a  gentle,  gracious  man,  his  friends  include 
former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  who  once 
reflected  on  Gross:  "He  has  always  proceeded 
with  good  spirit." 
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OiDSS  gives  the  Impression  of  a  gruff,  hard- 
bitten, non-nonsense  curmudgeon,  but  this 
Is  to  some  extent  a  pose,  a  self -protective  de- 
vice. During  an  Interview  in  his  otBce,  be 
Is  Interrupted  by  five  loud  rings  annotinclng 
a  House  seeslon  at  noon.  He  st<4>a  for  a  mo- 
ment and  says,  "That  could  ring  once,  and 
you  could  bear  it,  and  you'd  be  put  on  notice 
tbat  there  was  to  be  a  session  of  Oongress  at 
noon,  but  it  rings  flve  times.  There's  an  old 
story  in  the  Navy:  'If  it  moves,  salute  it;  if 
it  stands  still,  paint  it;  and  If  you  wrlto 
about  It,  make  10  copies.' "  Then,  without  a 
trace  of  a  smile,  he  returns  to  bis  original 
subject.  Bep.  Frank  Tbompeon  says  that  aftor 
be  acknowledged  Gross'  birthday  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  year,  Oroes  met  with  him 
at  the  rear  of  tbe  House  chamber.  Oroaa  first 
upbraided  Thompson  for  mentioning  his 
birthday,  then  smiled  for  a  moment  and  said, 
"ITianks." 

Several  congressmen  believe  Gross  has  mel- 
lowed over  the  years.  Following  the  death  of 
Bep.  Bobert  J.  Corbett  In  April.  Gross  be- 
came the  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 
Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  Conmilttee.  Bep. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  who  ranks  Immedlatoly 
behind  Gross  In  both  tbe  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Sorvloe 
Committee,  says,  "HJl.  has  already  done  more 
in  a  month  than  Corbett  did  in  years.  He 
consults  with  us.  He's  had  meetings.  He's 
conslderato  of  all  the  members.  He's  an  ex- 
tremely attentive  ranking  member  to  his  peo- 
ple. I  think  he  recognizee  he  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  other  members  of  the  perty.  He's 
no  longer  H.  B.  Groes  the  gadfly,  he's  H.  B. 
GroM  the  ranking  member."  Derwlnskl  says 
that  when  a  Junket  proposal  In  the  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  came  up, 
"He  oould  have  made  it  more  imcomfortable 
If  he  wanted  to.  But  he  Just  went  through 
the  motions  of  opposing  as  we  passed  the 
travel  resolution.  He  no  longer  has  the  same 
vehemence  as  he  did  before."  Morris  Udall, 
who  Is  also  on  the  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  says,  "Responsibility  Is  sober- 
ing. Gross  Is  not  being  as  unreasonable  as  was 
feared."  Groes  denies  that  he  has  mellowed. 

SLOUCHING  TOWAXO  IOWA 

Wltb  bis  constant  attendance  on  tbe  House 
floor,  bis  careful  consideration  of  every  bill, 
his  careful  consideration  of  every  bill,  his 
desire  to  truly  debate  legislation  on  the  floor, 
and  bis  relatively  minor  role  in  committee 
work,  Groas  probably  oomes  closer  to  em- 
bodying the  grade  schotd  textbook's  concep- 
tion of  a  congressman  than  any  other  mem- 
ber. A  Ilteralist,  Groes  believes  be  is  doing 
what  tbe  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in 
mind. 

In  his  newsletter  Oroes  once  cited  approv- 
ingly a  statoment  by  Barry  Ooldwater:  "The 
challenge  Is  not  to  flnd  new  or  different 
truths,  but  to  learn  to  apply  established 
truths  to  the  problems  of  the  contemporary 
world."  Oroes  embodies  the  old  values  that 
he  thinks  are  disappearing  from  America: 
simplicity,  frugality.  Integrity,  diligence,  and 
God-fearing  religiosity.  We  have  gone  wrong, 
he  thinks.  In  allowing  an  all -encompassing 
federal  bureaucracy  to  control  our  lives  and 
diminish    our    freedoms. 

Rep.  Otto  Passman,  one  of  Oross"  admir- 
ers, accurately  describes  the  thrust  of  Gross' 
efforts  In  Congress:  "I  came  out  of  tbe  free 
enterprise  system,  but  It  seems  tbat  now  we 
are  on  tbe  road  to  socialism.  Tbe  govern- 
ment will  control  people's  lives  from  cradle 
to  grave,  and  the  people  won't  fight  it  be- 
cause they  haven't  experienced  democracy. 
With  socialism,  putting  people  on  the  dole, 
you  paralyse  initutlve  and  deaden  Incentive. 
There's  never  been  a  democracy  that's  lasted 
more  than  aoo  years,  and  this  country  Is 
161  years  old  now.  Oross  has  slowed  down 
the  trend  to  socialism  from  a  walk  to  a 
crawl,  but  he  hasnt  stopped  it." 
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To  Oroes,  tbat  rough  beast  slouching  to- 
wards us  is  socialism.  He  prtdee  himself  on 
having  identified  the  animal  for  ua.  and  If  he 
could,  he  would  slay  It.  But  he  Is  no  fool, 
and  be  knows  tbat  parliamentary  glmmlrkB 
are  no  match  for  thU  beast.  Consequently. 
even  accolades  like  tbe  foUowlng,  from  Bep. 
William  J.  Scherle,  one  of  Congress'  more  de- 
tormlned  reactionary  members,  do  not  cheer 
him:  "It's  Intersting  to  flnd  out  how  many 
times  this  renowned  scholar  has  predicted 
what  was  going  to  happen,  bow  year  after 
year  his  statoments  bave  corns  true,  but  not 
only  tbat,  bow  many  pecH>le  bave  to  eat 
crow  ...  I  think  that  anybody  who  ever 
gets  the  books  and  papers  of  H.  R.  Gross 
probably  will  own  one  of  tbe  most  gratifying 
gifts  anybody  could  ever  receive." 

In  a  few  years  Oross  will  retire  to  bis  home 
in  Waterloo.  It  U  easy  to  imagine  him  there, 
trying  to  live  the  leisure  life  that  a  man  with 
a  career  of  bard  work  behind  him  Is  entitled 
to.  Hell  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  play 
cribbage  at  night.  Hell  read  the  papers,  and 
see  the  evidences  of  Uncle  Sucker's  latest 
follies,  and  hope  for  a  few  more  years  before 
the  beast  reaches  Iowa. 


CHILD  CARE  ARRANOEMKNTS  IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES:  SWEDEN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   KIMmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  child-care  legislation  which 
will  soon  be  before  this  House.  I  would 
lllte  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  recent  studies  done  on  day  care  in 
other  countries.  We  often  neglect  to  learn 
from  the  devdwment  and  growth  of 
Institutions  in  other  nations.  Beca\ise 
the  United  States  is  sMnething  of  a  late- 
comer to  the  field  of  day  care,  I  think 
it  might  be  valuable  to  learn  more  about 
the  day-care  institutions  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Israel,  Sweden,  Prance,  and  East- 
em  Europe. 

While  not  all  child-care  practices  of 
these  countries  are  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  the  United  States,  certainly 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  face  similar  problems  as 
industrialized  nations  with  highly  de- 
veloped systems  of  technology,  education 
and  mass  oommimications. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  wUl  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Ricou)  studies  of  child 
care  in  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  by 
Urie  Bronfenbrenner,  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  comparative  studies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  educational  systems,  and  a  series 
of  studies  of  child-care  arrangements  in 
East  Germany.  Caechoslovakla,  Hungary, 
Israel,  and  France. 

The  following  report  on  child-care 
centers  in  Sweden  was  obtained  by  one 
of  my  staff  members  who  recently  made 
a  tour  of  day-care  facilities  in  Sweden. 
The  author,  Siv  ThorseU  is  a  cwisultant 
to  the  Swedish  Government  on  child-care 
centers. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  tact 
that  the  different  facilities  In  Sweden  are 
referred  to  as  child-care  centers^  This 
in  many  ways  reflects  tbe  difference  in 
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emphasis  between  a  child-oriented 
time-oriented  system.  Much  of  the  '} 
care"  terminolosy  we  use  seems 
concerned  only  with  time  rather 
children. 

The  fact  that  child-care  centers  a| 
necessary  part  of  a  society  In  wt 
family  patterns  are  constantly  shlfl 
Is  a  growing  element  in  the  Swedish] 
titude  toward  child-care  centers.  As 
Thorsell  points  out  in  his  conclusion! 

The  view  that  children  need  both  the 
school  and  the  home  is  now  g&lnlng 
ance  in   Sweden.   It   la  unreaaonable  to 
mand  that  the  parents  should  meet  all 
child's    needs,    still    leas    that    the    mo 
should  accept  reeponalblllty  for  the  ch| 
upbrlng:lng  to  the  extent  she  does  now. 
responsibility  must  be  shared  by  both 
ents,  both  at  whom  need  outside  sup 

For  Children's  Mind»— Not  Just !  to 
Mind  the  Children  by  81v  Thorsell  fimi 
a  report  entitled  "Before  School  Staits" 
available  from  the  Swedish  Institute. 
Hamngatan  27,  P.O.  Box  7072.  S-io3 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  (The  Swedish  Initl- 
tute  Ls  a  nonpohtlcal  organizaaon 
chartered  to  run  cultural  and  exchaige 
programs  with  other  countries  and  to 
furnish  information  on  Swedish  subjfect 
matter  of  general  interest.) 

The  article  follows:  I 

PoH  Chiloexn's  Marom — Nor  Jtrsx  To  Ji^nd 
TH«  CnzLoaxN 

(By  81v  Thorsell) 

For  their  personal  development,  chll<»en 
need  the  stimulating  contacts  and  outside 
Impulses  offered  by  our  chUd  centres,      j 

Should  preschools  (day-nurseries  ^nd 
nursery  schools)  look  like  the  h(*ne. 
and  function  In  the  same  way  as  the 
home?  Obvloiialy.  they  must  offer  chllt  ren 
what  Is  valimble  In  a  good  home  envli  jn- 
ment;  they  must  offer  protection,  food  ind 
warmth,  security  and  human  contact.  1  lat 
Is  to  say  they  must  satisfy  certain  fun  la- 
mental  physical,  emotional  and  social  nedds. 
There  are  also  certain  things  that  mod  >m 
homes  are  unable  to  provide  to  a  sufllcl  mt 
degree;  the  children  have  limited  opj  ar- 
tunltles  of  making  contact  with  others.  (  nd 
It  Is  often  difficult  to  meet  their  need  Tor 
Intellectual  stimulation.  The  home,  the  resi- 
dential environment,  is  the  result  of  mt  ny 
compromises  In  which  the  children's  lnter<  sts 
tend  to  suffer.  Preschools  can  offer  a  cl  11- 
dren's  environment  In  the  true  sense,  tiiM 
becoming  not  only  a  sort  of  reserve  home  lut 
Also  an  amusing  and  stimulating  "plice 
of  work".  I 

Swedish  preschools  are  classified  as  el^er 
day-nurseries  or  nursery  schools.  The  <%y- 
nurserles  look  after  children  for  Ave  or  n*>re 
hours  when  parents  are  at  work,  whlleThe 
nursery  schools  usually  receive  children  [in 
groups  for  three  hours.  After  a  long  pe«od 
of  stagnation,  the  number  of  day-nurse  les 
has  begun  to  Increase  steadily.  The  n<ed, 
however.  Is  still  far  greater  than  the  sup  »ly. 
Nursery  schools  have  expanded  conslderifbly 
ever  since  the  war  and  continue  to  outnitm- 
ber  the  day-nurseries,  but  there  are  ( till 
relatively  few  of  them.  At  present,  rou^  ily 
half  of  all  Swedish  children  below  school  ige 
can  attend  a  nursery  school  or  day-nun  try 
for  a  year  or  more  before  starting  schoo  . 

In  recent  years,  the  Oovemment  has  tal  ;en 
a  number  or  measures  to  stimulate  the  p  ro- 
vlalon  of  day-nurserlea.  The  state  gra  its 
available  have  been  Increased  on  two  oc  ia- 
slons,  and  the  state  now  provides  consld  sr- 
able  sums  towards  the  erection  and  main  «- 
nance  of  day-nurseries  and  free-time  censes 
for  school  children.  As  will  be  mentioned  fe- 
low.  day-nurseries,  nursery  schools  and  frie- 
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time  centres  are  Jointly  referred  to  as  "child 
centres." 

A  Royal  Commission  has  been  formulating 
the  alms  of  activities  at  nursery  schools  and 
day-nurserlea.  The  Commission  Is  also  to  pro- 
pose a  basic  pedagogic  programme  for  pre- 
schools. The  next  stage  of  Its  w<»-k  will  be  to 
study  the  possible  Introduction  of  a  compul- 
sory, public  preschool  system,  which  will 
allow  all  children  within  a  certain  age  range 
to  attend  part-time  or  full-time. 

This  account  is  mainly  a  description  of  the 
situation  at  present;  the  scope,  activities, 
sidmlnlBtratlon,  financing,  and  staff  of  Swed- 
ish preschools.  It  concludes  with  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  possible  scale  and  nature  of 
activities  m  the  future.  There  Is  strong  sup- 
port not  only  for  an  expansion  of  the  day- 
nurseries,  but  also  for  a  broadening  of  activi- 
ties so  as  to  guarantee  every  child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  preschool.  Actual  activities 
at  these  schools  are  also  the  subject  of  lively 
discussion,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
outline  certain  views  that  have  been  put 
forward. 

SWEDISH    PTtrSCHOOLS 

Swedish  preschools  do  not  at  present  offer 
any  direct  preparation  for  the  schools,  and 
provide  very  little  In  the  way  of  actual  teach- 
ing. The  term  preschool,  In  this  context. 
Includes  as  mentioned  both  the  full-time 
"day-nxirsery"  and  the  part-time  "nursery 
school". 

In  the  iay-nuTseriea  the  children  of  gain- 
fully employed  parents  are  looked  after.  The 
children  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  at  the 
nursery.  Ages  range  between  six  months  and 
seven  years,  but  departments  for  the  young- 
est children  are  not  available  at  all  nurseries. 
Nurseries  accepting  children  under  the  age  of 
two  are  concentrated  mainly  to  the  three 
main  cities  of  Stockholm.  Odteberg  and 
MalmO.  The  number  of  children  who  can  be 
accepted,  however,  exceeds  the  official  num- 
ber of  places,  since  a  surplus  Intake  of  20 
per  cent  Is  allowed. 

How  far  have  we  succeeded  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  working  parents  for  orga- 
nized supervision  and  care  of  the  type  pro- 
vided at  day-nurseries?  Prom  January  1,  1969. 
such  activities  are  subsidized  by  the  state.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  family  day- 
nurseries  will  help  fill  the  gap  for  a  rea- 
sonably short  period,  and  that  they  will  de- 
cline In  Importance  as  more  regular  day- 
nurseries  are  built.  The  emphasis  on  dsy- 
nurserles  stems  mainly  from  their  being  the 
safest  and  most  rMlable  solution  for  both  the 
children  and  their  parents,  providing  the 
staff,  premises,  equipment,  toys  and  peda- 
gogic aids  that  will  create  the  most  stimulat- 
ing environment,  one  which  will  promote  the 
children's  development  socially,  emotionally 
and  Intellectually. 

Nuriery  schools,  as  I  have  said,  are  con- 
siderably more  conunon  than  day-nuraerles. 
In  principle,  they  should  cater  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven,  but  the 
majority  of  children  attending  nursery 
schools  at  present  are  slx-year-oIds,  and 
access  to  nursery  schools  varies  from  district 
to  district.  The  predominance  of  six-year- 
olds  Is  caused  by  the  short  supply  In  relation 
to  the  demand.  Only  a  few  cities  and  munic- 
ipalities provide  preschools  on  sufficiently 
large  a  scale  to  allow  acceptance  of  children 
from  the  age  of  five,  permitting  them  to  at- 
tend for  two  years. 

As  a  rule,  a  nursery  school  or  department 
of  a  nursery  school  will  take  a  group  of  about 
twenty  children  In  the  morning,  and  another 
group  of  twenty  In  the  afternoon.  One  nurs- 
ery school  teacher  Is  usually  responsible  on 
her  own  for  a  nursery  school  or  department 
of  a  nursery  school  within  a  child  centre,  as 
compared  with  two  teachers  for  each  day- 
nursery  department.  The  Individual  child  will 
spend  about  three  hours  a  day  at  the  nursery 
school,  five  days  a  week.  These  schools  follow 
the  regular  division  of  the  year  Into  terms. 
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which  means  that  they  do  not  function  dur- 
ing the  summer  (for  atwut  three  months), 
or  around  Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 

Child  oentret  Is  a  term  \ised  Jointly  for  day. 
nurseries,  nursery  schools  and  ftee-tlme  can* 
tres  and  wUl  be  used  frequently  In  this  book* 
let.  free-time  centres,  which  are  to  be  found 
so  far  mainly  In  Stoclcholm,  look  after  tba 
younger  schoolchildren  diirlng  the  part  e( 
the  day  when  they  are  not  at  school.  It  is  stm 
more  common  for  day-nurseries  and  nxawnj 
schools  to  be  separate,  but  the  InstltutloiH 
now  being  built  often  combine  both  foma 
of  activity.  In  a  few  cases,  free  time  centraa 
for  schoolchildren  have  been  combined  with 
a  day-nursery  and/or  nursery  school. 

From  preschool  to  school 
Swedish  children  start  school  In  their  mt- 
enth  year  but  can  receive  special  permlSiloB 
to  start  earlier.  For  a  number  of  yean,  a 
"achool-readlness  test"  has  been  givaa  to 
all  clilldren  before  they  atart  school.  Pravl- 
oualy,  a  child  who  was  found  lnsulBcl«ntl]f 
mature  could  be  kept  waiting  for  an  aditU 
tlonal  year,  dvirlng  which  he  vnis  permltM 
at  best  to  attend  a  nursery  school.  The  lis* 
teon  now  being  introduced  means  abaodOB- 
ing  the  "scbool-readlnees  teert"  and  also 
means  that  all  normally  gifted  chlldrsa 
should  start  school  at  the  regular  time.  U 
necessary,  children  with  difficulties  should  be 
taught  In  a  apeclal  "school -readiness  clasa" 
or  receive  special  Instruction  while  attend* 
Lng  a  normal  class.  Children,  for  '"«»-^'«m. 
who  have  difficulties  In  learning  to  read  eaa 
obtain  assistance  In  a  "remedial  readlag 
cUnlc."  Instead  of  constructing  the  school  In 
a  given  way  and  trying  to  fit  aU  children  to 
this  pattern,  attempts  are  now  made  to 
create  a  school  to  fit  the  children,  with  a 
maximum  of  individualized  teaching.  The 
whole  concept  of  "readiness  for  school"  li 
being  abandoned.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
children  who  have  difficulty  In  keeping  up 
should  have  to  repeat  a  whole  year;  liTttad. 
assistance  must  be  made  available  at  the 
points  where  the  child  encounters  particular 
difficulty. 

Free-time  centres  for  schoolchildren  an 
considered  to  be  a  great  value,  especially 
for  younger  schoolchildren  whose  parents 
are  working,  since  children  during  their  flnt 
years  at  school  attend  for  only  a  few  houn 
a  day.  In  the  first  grade  children  attend  II 
hours  a  week.  In  the  second  30  hours  a  weak 
and  In  the  third  35  hours  a  week. 

Institutions  for  ifoung  children  are  not  simp^ 

"parking  places" — they  must  function  dto 

as  pedagogic  centres. 

BCany  people  hesitate  to  refer  to  day-nnra- 
erles  and  nursery  schools  as  "Institutions." 
An  Institution  Is  regarded  as  something 
closed  and  Isolated,  which  Is  the  last  tlUog 
we  want  our  preschools  to  be.  Unfortunately, 
In  Sweden  as  elsewhere,  the  special  facllltlas 
provided  for  young  children  are  often 
"closed,"  In  the  same  way  as  the  majority 
of  homes.  Schools  are  also  closed  Institutions. 
Morever,  the  new  type  of  school  is  balng 
made  Increasingly  open  to  the  outside  world. 

Conmiunlty  planning  has  not  catered  par- 
ticularly to  the  needs  of  children.  The  new 
districts  being  built  are  for  the  most  part 
purely  reeldentlal  areas.  In  which  very  little 
goes  on  Tlie  shops  are  placed  in  the  Ug 
centres.  Places  of  work  of  all  kinds,  such  at 
offices  and  workshops,  are  concentrated  U 
the  centre  of  town  or  In  special  Industrial 
areas.  Many  believe  that  a  residential  area 
should  provide  an  everyday  environment 
which  is  al>ove  all  friendly  to  children,  a 
place  with  playgrounds,  recreation  grona^ 
and  other  places  where  children  and  adults 
can  meet.  An  Incipient  Interest  in  such  as- 
pects of  our  environment  has  shown  us  that 
the  residential  areas  now  In  existence,  and 
under  construction,  by  no  means  meet  re- 
quirements. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  her* 
that  Sweden,  which  enjoys  a  relatively  large 
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land  area  in  relation  to  population,  has  ex- 
perienced In  recent  decades  a  large-scale 
migration  to  the  urban  areas.  Up  to  the 
mid- 19th  century  Sweden  was  very  much  of 
ao  agrarian  society.  Not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  1930's  did  industry  and  services  take 
the  lead  over  agriculture.  Today  almost  half 
the  S^vedlsh  population  is  engaged  In  these 
sectors  while  the  percentage  occupied  In 
agriculture  and  forestry  has  fallen  to  about 
10  porrent. 

Child  centres  (Including  free-time  centres 
(or  schoolchildren),  with  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  activities  and  contacts  with  the 
outside  world,  have  an  Important  function  to 
fulfill.  The  requirements  thus  far  made  of 
the  physical  plant  have  related  to  such  ele- 
mentary and  of  course  very  Important  as- 
pects as  spaciousness,  a  situation  at  ground 
level,  satisfactory  daylight  lighting,  adequate 
sanilaclon,  and  sensible  planning. 

General  regulations  of  this  type  have  been 
published  by  the  National  Board  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  the  ultimate  supervisory  author- 
ity In  this  field.  The  Board  has  also  specified 
in  detail  how  premises  should  be  arranged.  It 
is  stipulated,  for  Instance,  that  there  should 
be  an  Indoor  play  surface  of  at  least  32  sq.  ft. 
per  child — preferably  more.  The  outside  sur- 
face available  should  be  about  160 — 110  sq. 
it.  per  child — preferably  more.  The  minimum 
total  play  surface  of  the  nursery  schools  Is 
no  sq   ft'. 

The  Board  recommends  that  child  centres 
should  be  housed  in  separate  buildings,  par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  day-nurseries.  A  child 
centre  can  also  be  arranged  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  larger  building,  provided  that  an 
outdoor  playground  can  be  made  available 
directly  adjoining  the  centre.  Sample  draw- 
ings for  the  use  of  local  authorities  and 
others  have  been  published  by  the  Board, 
which  has  also  approved  a  number  of  "type 
solutions"  submitted  by  the  manufacturers 
of  prefabricated  buildings.  Many  of  the  child 
centres  now  being  built  are  housed  In  free- 
standing prefabricated  premises  of  this  kind. 
It  Is  not  unusual,  however,  to  use  existing 
detached  residences. 

It  Is  also  emphasized  that  child  cenUes 
should  be  as  flexible  as  possible,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  If  necessary  for  other  purposes 
than  originally  Intended.  This  Is  because  re- 
quirements In  residential  areas  shift  so  rap- 
idly. In  new  areas  there  Is  a  great  need  of 
premises  for  preschool  children,  but  in  a  few 
years  the  emphasis  can  be  on  faclUtes  for 
schoolchildren.  It  must  then  be  easy  to  adapt 
premises  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  older 
children. 

The  Board's  recommendations  also  stress 
that  the  preschool  premises  should  be  home- 
like. The  nursery  schools  are  a  supplement 
to  the  play  environment  of  the  home,  while 
the  day-nurseries  and  free-time  centres  also 
are  a  substitute  for  care  in  the  home.  The 
preschools  (and  even  free-time  centres)  must 
thus  be  able  to, function  as  homes,  but  also 
offer  something  more  than  this.  This  brings 
us  to  the  actual  alms  of  the  preschools,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  realized. 

paxSXNT   AIMS    or   TKX   PaSSCBOOL. 

According  to  the  Board's  recommendations, 
preschools  are  to  provide  a  complement  to 
upbringing  in  the  home,  at  the  same  time 
offering  children  contacts  with  other  en- 
vironments and  preparing  them  for  the  de- 
mands of  school  life.  It  is  emphaslaed  that 
the  preschools  should  work  in  close  contact 
with  the  home. 

The  day-nursertea,  and  the  free-time  cen- 
tres, are  a  necessary  condition  for  many 
mothers  to  take  employment.  The  Board's 
recommendations  lurther  state  that  ths 
nursery  schools  "can  also  give  housewives  the 
time  off  from  their  children  that  they  need  to 
organize  their  housework  in  a  practical  man- 
ner".  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the 
Board  has  neglected  to  stress  that  housewlvee 
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also  need  time  off.  not  only  for  housework 
but  also  for  their  own  sake — to  be  able  sim- 
ply to  relax,  to  study,  meet  their  friends,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  upbringing  is  to  promote 
the  development  of  children's  personalities 
and  their  social  adjustment,  and  in  this  re- 
spect both  the  nursery  schools  and  day- 
nurseries  are  to  function  as  a  complement  to 
t3ie  family.  Their  pedagogic  programme  Is 
entirely  identical.  What  the  day-nurseries 
offer  in  addition  is  daUy  care,  meals  and  reat, 
and  a  longer  period  of  play  outdoors. 

The  Board's  pedagogic  recommendations 
emphasize  particularly  the  role  of  the  pre- 
schools in  promoting  Independence  and  so- 
cial adjustment.  The  children  learn  to  func- 
tion together  In  a  group.  According  to  the 
Board  It  Is  Important  also  "that  the  children 
should  Jointly  obtain  certain  basic  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  outside  the  home,  for  In- 
stance by  excursions  or  field  trips.  Such  expe- 
riences can  be  i>edagoglcally  exploited  in 
group  work  or  free  creative  work  of  different 
kinds". 

ST  AIT 

Day-nurserles  are  staffed  by  nursery  school 
teachers,  children's  nurses  and — In  some 
cases — Instructors  In  chUd  care.  (Apart,  of 
course,  from  staff  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  children.)  The  niunber  of  children  per 
staff  member  varies  between  age  groups.  Ttie 
principle  Is  that  there  should  be  fewer  chil- 
dren to  a  department,  the  younger  they  are. 
In  day-nurserles,  two  nursery  school  teachers 
should  be  attached  to  each  department,  in 
addition  to  the  principal.  If  nursery  school 
teachers  are  unobtainable,  qualified  chil- 
dren's nurses  can  be  employed.  Apart  from 
kitchen  staff  and  similar  help,  there  should 
be  one  staff  member  to  every  five  children.  If 
the  day-nursery  has  a  department  for  babies 
(6-24  months),  which  is  where  the  ntuses 
normally  work,  then  the  personnel  require- 
ment is  one  staff  member  to  every  four  chil- 
dren. 

In  a  nursery  school  vrtth  one  department 
in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon, activities  are  the  responsibility  of 
only   one   nursery  school   teacher. 

At  a  large  number  of  chUd  centres  there 
are  also  trainees  who  require  practical  ex- 
perience for  admission  to  a  nursery  school 
teachers'  traltilng-coUege  as  part  of  their 
course.  Such  trainees,  however,  cannot  be 
counted  as  staff  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  Board's  reqvilrements. 

Further  assistance  at  the  child  centres 
Is  provided  by  child  visitors,  who  also  look 
after,  in  the  home,  sick  children  whose 
parents  are  at  work.  Such  child  visitors  are 
employed  by  the  local  authority,  but  not  di- 
rectly attached  to  any  child  centre.  Their 
services  are  provided  via  municipal  "domes- 
tic aid  committees."  This  form  of  service  Is 
not  yet  offered  on  any  major  scale. 

Nursery  school  teachers  undergo  two  years 
of  training  at  state  nursery  school  teachers' 
training  colleges.  Entrance  requirements  are 
the  nine-year  compulsory  school  and  certain 
practical  experience  as  school  trainees.  At 
present  there  sire  14  nursery  school  teach- 
ers' training  colleges  in  different  parts  of 
Sweden. 

The  training  of  children's  nurses  (nursery 
nurses)  can  comprise  either  a  one-term 
course  In  the  care  of  small  children,  plus 
practical  experience  among  younger  pre- 
school children,  or  a  thirty-four  week  course 
covering  the  care  of  both  babies  and  small 
children. 

Instructors  In  child  care,  who  are  quail- 
fled  to  become  the  prtnclpals  of  homes  for 
babies  or  of  day-nursertes  with  special  de- 
partments for  babies,  undergo  special  train- 
ing lasting  for  three  years.  Requirements 
for  admission  to  such  training  Include  the 
nine-year  compulsory  school,  domestic  sci- 
ence school,  and  training  as  a  children's 
nurse. 
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ADMOnSTRATION  AND  fTNANCCS 

Preschools  (both  day-nurserles  and  nurs- 
ery schools)  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
which  Is  under  the  Ministry  for  Health  and 
Welfare.  The  regional  authority  Is  the  coun- 
ty administration  and  the  local  authority 
is  the  municipality. 

A  number  of  large  municipalities,  which 
run  preschools  on  a  large  scale,  employ  con- 
sultants or  Inspectors  who  are  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  day-nura- 
erles, nursery  schools,  free-time  centres,  and 
chlld-mlndlng,  Including  the  training  and 
administration  of  assisting  staff.  In  Stock- 
holm the  mental  health  organization  also 
has  a  preschool  team  to  assist  staff  In  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

A  preschool  can  be  under  the  local  author- 
ity, an  association,  a  company,  or  a  private 
association  or  person.  As  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  most  day-nxu-series  are  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority.  Ntirs- 
ery  schools  too  and  usually  under  the  local 
authority,  but  quite  a  few  are  run  by  associa- 
tions. In  most  cases  with  the  help  of  local  au> 
thorlty  grants.  Anyone  setting  up  a  child 
centre  can  obtam  a  state  "starting  grant"  and 
cover  most  other  Initial  costs  by  a  state  loan. 

Starting  grants  are  available  for  premises 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  ths 
supervision  of  children  throughout  the  day, 
or  for  at  least  five  hours  a  day.  The  recrea- 
tion of  day-nurseriee  and  free-time  centres  is 
thus  subsidized  by  the  state,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  institutions  functioning  as  both  day- 
nurseries  (and/or  free-time  centres)  and 
nursery  schools.  Generally  speaking,  child 
centrt'  premises  attract  both  a  grant  and  a 
loan.  If  the  disposition  and  fixtures  of  the 
building  are  planned  for  group  activities  by 
children,  and  all  the  children  accepted  can 
stay  there  for  a  minimum  of  five  hours  a  day. 
Those  setting  up  a  child  centre  must  also 
undertake  to  make  all  places  available  for  ac- 
tivities lasting  for  at  least  five  hours  per 
child  per  day.  This  means  that  the  institu- 
tion must  offer  cooked  food  and  facilities  for 
rest  and  sleep.  If  these  conditions  are  met, 
nursery  school  departments  are  also  eligible 
for  grants  and  loans. 

Child  centre  premises  should  be  planned 
In  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Health  and 
Welfare;  It  also  determines  the  number  of 
places,  which  must  always  be  set  In  a  given 
relationship  to  the  space  available  and  ita 
disposition. 

Grants  towards  the  establishment  of  nurs- 
ery schools  can  be  applied  for  from  the  Stats 
Inheritance  Fund.  If  the  nursery  school  is  in 
a  residential  area  eligible  for  state  loans, 
then  a  state  housing  loan  can  be  obtcdned. 

In  the  case  of  state  grants  tovirards  run- 
ning expenses  the  requirement,  again,  is  that 
activities  oover  at  least  five  hours  per  child 
per  day.  It  Is  also  assumed  that  they  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  staff, 
and  that  the  premises  will  be  suitably  equip- 
ped. If  a  given  institution,  for  instance,  has 
both  day-nursery  and  nursery  school  depart- 
ments, then  a  grant  for  current  operations 
will  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  all  places,  pro- 
vided that  at  least  two-thirds  are  utilized  for 
supervision  the  whole  day,  or  for  at  least  five 
hours  a  day.  State  grants  have  been  struc* 
tured  In  this  way  because  the  state  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  providing  help  to  gain- 
fully employed  parents. 

Nrw  DEVELOPICXMTS 

The  state's  opportunity  to  Influence  ths 
building  of  day-nurseries  lies  In  the  generous 
provision  of  grants  for  erection  and  main- 
tenance. Both  grants  and  loans  have  been  of- 
fered on  a  gisatly  Increased  scale  during  the 
sixties,  and  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  accelerated  rate  of  expansion. 

A  driving  force  has  been  the  "Central  Com- 
mittee for  Cooperation"  appointed  In  1963.  It 
consists,   among   others,   of   repreeentativea 
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from  the  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare^  the 
Labour  Market  Board,  the  Board  of 
Uon.  the  Aaaodatlon  of  Swedish  Local  jAu 
thorltlaa,  the  SwwUah  Kmployan'  Confi 
tloD  and  the  Swedish  Trade  Union  Oonf( 
atlon.  llilB  oommlttee  la  actively  co: 
with  studies  and  information.  Info: 
which  Is  aimed  directly  at  the  local  au 
ties,  relates  to  population  changes,  em; 
ment,    female   participation    In    the 
market,   and   the   technical,   economic 
organizational  factors  involved  In  the 
nlng  and  building  of  day-nurseries  and 
time  centres.  In  1964,  a  scheme  was  Inl 
to  create  County  Committees  for  day-: 
erles   and   free-time   centres.    These   I 
which  are  now  In  operation  In  several 
ties,   promote   the   growth  of  child  ce; 
within  their  respective  areas. 

Child  centres  ond  »ert»<ce  to  promot^l 
equality  between  the  lexet 

Underlying  the  strong  Increase  In  i  the 
number  of  day-nuraerles  is  the  intenslveidls- 
cusslon  being  waged  about  equality  between 
the  sexes.  This  discussion  has  brought  out 
latent  needs  that  have  long  existed,  l^oee 
wocnen  with  young  children  who  want  land 
need  to  take  gainful  employment  must  lave 
a  real  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  It  Is  recUlzed 
that  the  best  long-term  solution  Is  ;  the 
provision  of  day-nurseries  and  free-tlnie 
centres. 

At  the  same  Ume,  It  has  been  empba^zed 
how  one-sided  it  Is  to  assign  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  upbringing  of  children  pri- 
marily to  women,  and  hardly  at  all  to  tten. 
Progressive  opinion  alms  at  a  more  even  ills- 
trlbutlon  of  responsibility  and  rights  •  be- 
tween men  and  women  In  respect  of  i^rk 
In  the  home,  and  participation  In  the  11|b  of 
the  community  at  large.  Day-nursarles,  fc'ee- 
tltne  centres,  and  rational  personal  and  fcm- 
lly  services,  are  an  important  aid  In  soljnng 
this  problem.  However,  the  parents  of  ^nall 
children  must  also  be  offered  generous  t#rms 
In  respect  of  leaves  of  absence  and  shorter 
working  hours,  without  this  leading  to  idls- 
crlmlnation  In  respect  of  their  future  caaeers 
and  current  and  future  social  benefits  lun- 
employment  benefits,  pensions,  slcl^iess 
benefits,  etc.).  It  has  been  made  clear  that. 
Inevitably,  "having  children  costs  mon«" — 
but  that  It  should  not  necessarily  be  a  pur- 
den  to  the  parents  for  the  whole  of  thelf  life 
as  It  generally  Is  at  present,  at  least  foil  the 
women.  Mothers  are  now  asked  to  saclftfice 
their  personal  and  financial  Independtnce, 
possibilities  of  advancement.  Improved  arm- 
ings. Interesting  ]obs,  civic  duties,  etc.,  lim- 
ply because  tradition  has  assigned  Ipem 
practically  total  responsibility  for  chlllLren 
and  housework.  Stockholm,  which  has  a  fela- 
tlvoly  high  ntimber  of  day-nurseries,  wa4  the 
first  town  to  set  a  definite  target  for  e^an- 
slon,  namely  that  at  least  80  per  ces  ot 
the  children  of  working  parents  should  ^ave 
acceaa  to  a  day-nursery.  This  target  ha4  al- 
ready been  reached  In  some  districts. 

The  same  standard  is  recommended  bf  the 
Central  Oommlttee  for  Cooperation.  The 
realization  of  such  a  target  would  ^ean 
about  SOXKK)  day-nursery  places  In  Sweden, 
as  compared  with  the  IS. 000  or  so  In  4|;l8t- 
ence.  According  to  forecasts  of  future  paitlcl- 
patlon  rates  on  the  labour  market,  over  |00.- 
000  places  in  day-nurseries  must  be  ava^able 
by  1076  if  the  50  per  cent  rule  Is  to  beiful- 
flUed.  About  a,700  new  places  have  |>een 
created  in  the  past  year  (1067/1008).  tven 
If  growth  continues  to  accelerate  slight^,  it 
la  hardly  probable  that  the  Commivee's 
reoonunandatlons  can  be  realised. 

A  COMSCOM  PCCeCHOOL  STSTIM  IM  TBS  n^UXS 

For  those  children  who  cannot  oVtaln 
place* — whether  both  or  only  one  parent  |s  at 
work  during  the  day — the  question  can  ^rlse 
of  making  It  possible,  on  a  much  larger  ipale, 
for  a  child  to  attend  preschool  for  part  of  the 
day  over  several  years.  The  Swedish  Central 
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Organisation  of  Salaried  Employees  has  ds- 
manded  such  a  reform.  It  wants  to  make  It 
compulsory  for  all  local  authorities — ^wlth 
strong  support  from  the  state— to  offer  all 
children  the  possibility  of  attending  preechool 
for  at  least  two  years.  As  already  mentioned, 
this  question  Is  now  being  considered  by  a 
Royal  Commission.  The  directive  given  to  this 
Royal  Commission  emphasises  that  the  aim 
of  educational  planning  In  recent  years  has 
been  to  offer  a  good  school  education  regard- 
lees  of  the  district  of  residence,  financial 
status  of  the  parents,  and  other  circum- 
stances. It  Is  stressed  that  this  process  of 
democratization  should  be  broadened  to  cover 
circumstances  Influencing  the  initial  position 
of  the  child  on  starting  school. 

This  will  make  great  demands  on  the  pre- 
school system,  and  probably  require  some 
change  In  Its  alms  and  the  structure  of  Its 
activities.  This,  however,  Is  something  that 
the  Conunlsslon  must  first  consider.  Even  If 
the  question  does  not  arise  of  making  a  fixed 
curriculum,  the  Commission's  directive  sug- 
gests that  there  Is  reason  to  compile  more 
concrete  recommendations  on  the  nature  and 
structiue  of  activities.  Studies  made  on  the 
effect  of  attending  a  preschool  suggest  that  It 
Is  often  relatively  slight  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren from  families  that  are  well-off  and 
themselves  make  an  effort  to  promote  the 
child's  development.  I.e.  largely  families  with 
a  good  education.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
children  from  less  adequate  environments, 
the  effect  of  preschool  attendance  Is  marked. 
It  Is  striking  how  the  consequences  of  these 
findings  have  been  ignored.  To  begin  with.  It 
is  obvloiis  that  children  from  different  en- 
vironments get  a  very  different  start  in  life — 
a  situation  that  ooiild  be  Improved  by  a  real 
Investment  In  preschools.  Secondly,  these 
studies  suggest  that  children  generally  have 
a  development  potential  that  Is  not  exploited 
either  by  the  homes  or  by  our  present  type 
of  preschools.  It  can  be  suspected  that  the 
adults  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  our  children  grow  up — by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  parents,  teachers,  or  public 
officials — do  not  really  know  what  >a  best  for 
the  children.  In  many  countries,  the  pre- 
school Is  a  more  conservative  Institution  than 
the  school.  This  is  natural  enough,  since  the 
younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
control  that  adults  can  exercise.  Also,  pre- 
schools In  Sweden — and  In  other  countries — 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  reformatory  zeal 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  informed  opinion. 
Nor  does  the  legislation  provide  for  the  same 
supervision  as  in  the  case  of  schools.  How- 
ever, the  view  that  children  need  both  the 
preschool  and  the  home  Is  now  gaining  ac- 
ceptance in  Sweden.  It  is  unreasonable  to  de- 
mand that  the  parents  should  meet  all  the 
child's  needs,  still  less  that  the  mother  should 
accept  reeponstblllty  for  the  child's  upbring- 
ing to  the  extent  she  does  now.  This  respon- 
sibility ravuit  be  shared  by  both  parents,  both 
of  whom  need  outside  support. 


OUTREACH  PLAN  REACHES  HAR- 
BOR   TERRACE    YOUTHS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1969  au- 
thorized HEW  to  provide  funds  for  com- 
munities striving  to  better  conditions 
for  youth  development. 

In  Fall  River,  these  funds  have  gone  to 
the  Outreach  program,  sponsored  Jointly 
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by  the  Family  Services  Association  and 
the  Fall  River  YMCA.  The  program  bag 
been  scoring  many  successes  in  provid- 
ing a  healthier  community  for  the  In- 
habitants at  the  Harbor  Terrace  bouitiit 
project.  I  submit  this  Fall  River  Henld 
News  article  which  tells  of  these  en- 
deavors and  their  successes : 

[Prom  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)   Herald  Nem. 

Aug.    U,    19711 
OtrntEACH    PuiN    Rkackes    ECasbob    Tkbxscb 

YotTTHS 

Harbor  Terrace  is  the  scene  of  a  new  so- 
cial service  experiment,  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  Family  Service  Association  and  the 
Fall    River    TMCA. 

The  Family  Service  Outreach  Program  Is 
an  unusual  Instance  of  federal  funding  to 
private  agencies.  Also.  It  marks  one  of  the 
first  examples  of  Interagency  cooperation 
for  youth  development  and  delinquency  pre- 
vention. 

Concerned  equally  with  the  youth  and 
the  parents  of  Harbor  Terrace,  Outreach  talM 
what  Family  Service  Association  executive 
director  Donald  J.  Emond  calls  "a  new  ap- 
proach." Its  aim  Is  first  to  find  out  what 
the  project  residents  really  need,  and  then 
to  work  for  personal  development  and  lm> 
proved  communication  among  the  resi- 
dents and  the  social  organizations  which 
exist  to  serve  their  various  needs. 

According  to  Emond,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  help  people  with  common 
life  problems  Is  to  "provide  positive  models.' 
This  is  where  the  Outreach  staff  comes  In. 

Richard  Desroeiers,  Outreach  director, 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  Harbor  Terrace. 
The  young  social  worker,  a  Tiverton  resi- 
dent, first  became  Involved  in  this  city 
through  work  study  programs  during  bis 
student  days  at  Providence  College. 

Desroslers  worked  for  several  months  with 
former  Family  Service  staff  member  Robert 
Sutton,  who  established  youth  programs  at 
several  housing  projects,  and  drew  up  the 
proposal  for  the  Outreach  federal  grant.  Sut- 
ton, now  with  the  Child  Protective  Serv- 
ices In  Hyannis.  Is  still  a  consultant  to  the 
Outreach  program.  He  returns  to  the  city 
once   a   week. 

In  continuing  the  work  begun  by  Sutton, 
Desroslers  Is  assisted  by  a  15  member  staff, 
Including  professionals,  Neighbco-hood 
Youth  Corps  members,  and  voluntean. 
Among  the  Outreach  workers  are  Miss  Vicky 
Larsen  of  Somerset  and  Miss  Kathleen  Ryan 
of  this  city.  Assisting  agencies  Include  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts,  and  the  FInt 
Baptist  Church,  which  has  lent  its  arts  and 
crafts  "fxjnmoblle." 

An  unprecedented  bright  light  on  the 
Outreach  horizon  is  a  grant  of  134,100  re- 
ceived this  summer  from  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  granting  office  is  the  HEW  Youth  De- 
velopment and  Delinquency  -Prevention  Ad- 
ministration. 

Outreach  summer  activities  Include  band- 
ball,  baseball,  archery,  swim  sessions  at  the 
YMCA,  fishing  trips  to  the  Taunton  River, 
and  two  weeks  of  day  recreation  at  Camp 
Noquochoke. 

Harbor  Terrace  mothers  are  Invited  to 
swim  at  the  Y  and  to  Join  their  children 
at  camp.  The  mothers  are  the  first  to  mif 
that  something  new  has  happened  in  the 
dally  atmosphere  of  the  housing  project. 

"The  kids  have  something  to  look  for- 
ward to,  and  they  think  the  world  of  Dick." 
a  mother  said.  Another  mentioned  that  bar 
teenage  son  is  involved  in  the  program  ae  a 
Youth  Corps  worker.  "They  learn  many  new 
skills,  and  find  their  way  to  good  Jobs  after- 
ward." she  said. 

Outreach  worker  Wayne  Harris  knows  tIM 
needs  of  the  people  well.  Now  22,  he  baa 
lived  at  Harbor  Terrace  since  be  was  3.  Atb- 
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letlc.  yet  easy-going,  he  guldee  many  of  the 
aports  events,  and  Is  on  a4-hour  call  for 
counselling. 

Russell  Babcock,  director  of  the  YMCA, 
stopped  by  at  Harbor  Terrace  for  a  talk 
with  Desroslers  and  Harris.  "The  federal 
government  should  spend  more  money  to 
aid  such  programs  as  this,  conducted  by 
responsible  organized  private  agenolee,"  he 
said. 

In  programs  such  as  Outreach,  the  federal 
government  is  giving  a  needed  boost  to 
agencies  which  have  long  experience  In  serv- 
ice to  people,  ijerftMrmlng  key  Jobs  qiiletly 
from  year  to  year,  the  YMCA  director  said. 

Man,y  Harbor  Terrace  children  live  In 
homes  lacking  a  father's  presence.  They  wel- 
come the  arrival  of  Desroeiers,  clustering 
about  him  and  telling  him  about  their  dally 
concerns.  One  little  girl  offered  him  a  gift, 
a  book  of  matches  she  had  picked  up.  "But 
they're  all  wet,"  he  said,  accepting  them  In 
a  gentle,  Joking  tone.  "Oh,  no,  they  work," 
his  small  friend  assured  him. 

Another  concrete  proof  of  Outreach  effec- 
tiveness is  the  fact  that  Juvenile  court  refer- 
rals have  recently  decreased  by  66  per  cent  In 
the  Harbor  Terrace  neighborhood. 

Desroslers  noted  that  minor  criminal  activ- 
ity Is  often  the  result  of  an  Individual's  fail- 
ure to  perform  in  a  structvu'ed  social  at- 
mosphere. 

"Not  everyone  learns  how  to  work  with 
rules.  That's  why  our  main  teaching  function 
is  to  reach  out  to  the  kids  on  their  own  level 
and  help  them  to  learn  how  to  relate  to  each 
other,  how  to  lose,  and  how  to  win,"  said  the 
counsellor. 

We  also  want  to  decrease  the  strain  In  In- 
stitutional ties,"  he  said,  looking  forward  to 
the  school  year,  and  speaking  of  a  ptoeslble 
school  liaison  component.  Outreach  workers 
»-ould  help  parents  to  approach  teachers  with 
confidence,  for  Increased  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  children's  sittiatlons  and  needs. 

The  strength  of  the  program  is  enhanced 
by  the  76-year  experience  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  which,  as  Emond  said,  will 
continue  to  operate,  whether  or  not  it  re- 
ceives large  government  fundings. 

Family  Service  is  a  United  Fund  agency. 
As  such,  it  has  oontlnvUty,  along  with  a  solid 
core  of  professional  expertise  on  social,  legal, 
and  welfare  problems.  "We  are  essentially  a 
family  counselling  agency,"  Emond  said. 

Family  Service  ofllclals  regret  that  the  Out- 
reach program  cannot,  at  this  point,  be  set 
up  in  all  the  city's  housing  projects.  Paying 
tribute  to  the  groundwork  accomplished  by 
Sutton,  Emond  said  that  FSA  had  overex- 
tended Itself  In  the  past,  trying  to  serve  sev- 
eral projects  at  once  vrith  limited  funding 
and  staff. 

"Now,  realizing  how  much  attention  Is 
needed,  we  would  rather  be  effective  in  one 
project. 

CONSUMERS  NEED  A  GUARANTY 
ON  GUARANTEES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdLav,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
really  expects  that  every  product  on  the 
market  will  be  absolutely  perfect  and 
never  break  down,  lliat  would  be  silly. 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  that  happening. 
In  fact,  it  seems  that  Just  the  oiHweite 
may  be  true.  The  level  of  shoddlness  is 
rising  to  greater  and  greater  heights.  And 
while  the  quality  of  the  product  is  di- 
minishing, there  is  a  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  difficulty  consumers  face  in 
getting  defective  merchandise  fixed. 
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One  gets  the  distinct  Impression  that 
American  business  Is  ashamed  of  the 
merchandise  it  produces  and  sells;  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  so  reluctant  to  stand 
behind  its  work.  Most  guarantees  and 
warranties  the  American  people  receive 
on  the  products  they  buy  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  I  am  sure 
everyone  In  this  room  can  cite  several 
personal  experiences  with  prodnot  wuv 
rantles  that  did  not  quite  cover  ^rtuit 
they  were  supposed  to  or  were  under- 
stood to. 

There  is  the  television  set  that  has 
sp>ent  more  time  In  the  shop  than  in  your 
home.  "Hie  car  that  seems  to  have  a  built- 
in  timer  that  makes  it  break  down  the 
day  after  the  warranty  expires.  The  "no- 
strlngB"  guaranty  that  simply  requires 
you  to  send  the  product  back  to  the 
manufacturer  for  free  repair  even  when 
the  shipping  costs  more  than  the  item 
did  when  new.  And  on  and  on  and  on, 
ad  nauseum. 

Iliese  are  some  of  the  inconveniences 
and  abuses  consumers  a,^  forced  to  en- 
dure dally.  The  issue  of  consumer  protec- 
tion is  essentially  an  issue  of  honesty. 

Time  and  again  buyers  are  t&ced  with 
confusing  procedures,  unreasonable  time 
delays,  and  exorbitant,  hidden  charges 
in  their  efforts  to  get  defective  products 
repaired.  Sometimes  these  problems  re- 
sult from  deliberate  vague  or  mislead- 
ing wording.  Other  times  they  are  a  re- 
sult of  a  manufacturer's  or  seller's  re- 
luctance to  provide  adequate  repair  pro- 
cedures and  facilities.  In  any  case  the 
consumer  is  the  one  who  suffers. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  activity  are 
numberless.  For  instance,  a  well-known 
piano  manufacturer,  Baldwin,  "agrees  to 
promptly  repair  or  replace  without 
charge  any  part  which  Is  found  to  be  de- 
fective." However,  the  piano  must  be 
delivered  to  their  factory  or  other  place 
designated  by  them  "and  the  transporta- 
tion costs  borne  by  the  purchaser."  If  a 
repair  facility  Is  not  close  at  hand  the 
transportation  expense  can  be  enormous. 
To  ship  a  piano,  for  example,  from  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  D,C.,  where  Bald- 
win does  have  a  repair  facility,  a  person 
would  have  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket 
between  $75  smd  $100.  Tills  assumes  of 
course  that  the  manufacturer's  facility 
is  that  close.  Imagine  the  expense  of 
shipping  your  favorite  piano  to  Cincin- 
nati, Baldwin's  main  repair  facility.  It 
could  be  cheaper  to  throw  it  away  and 
buy  a  new  one. 

The  tire  Industry  Is  another  offender. 
While  companies  advertise  at  "list  prices" 
they  rarely  sell  at  these  prices.  In  fact, 
the  actual  sale  price  may  be  as  much  as 
50  percent  below  list.  Under  their  pro- 
rating system,  if  a  tire  Is  faulty,  credit 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  one  is 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  tread 
left.  If  halt  the  tread  Is  left,  the  con- 
sumer generally  pajrs  half  the  price — the 
list  price — of  a  new  tire,  not  half  the 
current  going  market  price.  So.  if  he  is 
charged  50  percent  of  the  list  price,  the 
value  of  the  guaranty  is  diminished,  if 
not  corrupted. 

These  abuses  are  also  widespread  in 
the  auto  Industry.  Consider  the  case  of 
the  motorist  with  a  cracked  exhaust 
manifold.  Does  his  warranty  cover  this? 
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Of  course,  the  dealer  sa3^,  unless  the 
damage  was  caused  by  a  rock  which  flew 
up  under  the  car  and  hit  the  manifold, 
which  Is  on  the  top  part  of  the  engine. 
The  chances  of  such  a  fresJc  happening 
are  minute.  If  the  cause  of  the  broken 
manifold  is  such  an  unusual  accident, 
the  customer  winds  up  paying  about  $46; 
If  it  is  a  defective  piu-t,  the  compcuiy 
pays.  Now  try  and  guess  what  the  dealer 
is  going  to  tell  the  customer  who  wants 
his  manifold  fixed. 

Perhaps  the  worst  offense  lies  In  the 
hidden  labor  costs.  Buyers  are  told  that 
merchandise  will  be  repaired  and  parts 
replaced  free  of  charge.  However,  the 
purchaser  must  pay  the  cost  of  labor. 
Picture  the  surprised  buyer,  when  he  is 
forced  to  pay  $45  to  repair  a  refrigerator 
worth  only  $50. 

Warranties  are  only  as  good  as  the 
manufacturer's  willingness  to  stand  be- 
hind them.  Unfortunately,  the  batting 
average  of  business  Is  frighteningly  close 
to  zero.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  disapipoint- 
ing.  Rather  than  stand  behind  their 
work,  too  many  manufacturers  would 
rather  hide  behind  a  veil  of  vague,  un- 
steady, noncommittal  evasiveness. 
Fraudulent  and  misleading  guarantees 
cost  the  consumer  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  HJl. 
5037,  the  Consumer  Products  Warranty 
and  Guaranty  Act.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  currently  holding  bearings  on 
this  subject  and  hopefully  will  soon  re- 
port out  a  strong  bill  that  will  give  con- 
sumers the  protection  they  need  and  de- 
serve. 

My  bill  is  a  guaranty  on  guarantees — 
and  a  strong,  meaningful  one.  It  pro- 
vides, for  the  first  time,  real  and  signifi- 
cant protection  against  fraudulent  or 
misleading  guarantees  and  warranties. 
There  are  a  number  of  significant  provi- 
sions which  I  would  like  to  point  out. 
ThlsbOl: 

First,  extends  supplier  liability  to  all 
guaranteed  Items  with  a  value  of  $5  or 
more.  How  many  Americans  have  had  a 
$5  shirt,  a  $7  coffee  grinder,  an  $8  iron, 
a  $9  electric  clock  or  a  $10  wrlstwatch  fall 
E^wrt  a  month  after  its  purchase?  How 
many  Americans  have  written  to  manu- 
facturers seddng  satisfaction,  only  to  be 
told  that  their  warranty  does  not  cover 
that  particular  repair?  Consumers  are 
lost  in  a  maze  of  legalistic  loopholes  that 
lasrmen  cannot  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  understand. 

Second,  it  forces  suppliers  to  specify  in 
writing  any  parts  or  repairs  which  are 
excluded  in  the  terms  of  the  guaranty; 
requires  them  to  specify  In  writing  a 
step-by-step  list  of  procedures  which  the 
consumer  must  take  to  recover  losses; 
and  directs  them  to  set  a  deadline  for 
making  the  needed  repairs. 

They  would  be  required  to  go  on  record, 
standing  behind  the  integrity  of  their 
product. 

Third,  calls  upon  the  manufacturen 
to  dlBcloee  the  kind  of  coverage  buyers 
are  getting. 

Too  many  consumers  have  returned 
defective  merchandise  to  the  factory  only 
to  find  that  their  warranty  does  not  cover 
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the  particular  repairs  needed.  Too  msi^ 
buyers  have  ended  up  paying  for  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  labor  not  coverld 
by  their  particular  agreement.  H.R.  50i|7 
puts  an  end  to  this.  Under  the  provlslo^B 
of  this  bill,  buyers  will  know  from  tl^e 
begiiuiing  whether  or  not  theirs  is  a  fi|ll 
or  partial  guaranty.  They  will  be  sure 
of  the  costs  they  will  meet  in  seeklj|g 
repairs  on  merchandise  they  have  pur- 
chased. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  U^e 
to  say  that  HH.  5037  Is  another  sttp 
toward  granting  the  American  consumer 
full  equality  in  the  marketplace,  some- 
thing he  woefully  lacks.  It  forces  the 
maker  to  be  fair  and  honeet  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  buyer. 


FEDERAL  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MAMTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  HCXJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  today  com- 
menced hearings  on  pending  health  bene- 
fits legislation. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  aad 
as  the  sponsor  of  three  bills  relating  to 
the  Federal  Government's  contributlen 
to  employees'  health  benefits,  I  ask  that 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tkstimont  of  th«  Honobable 

LaWBENCK    J.    HOCAM 

Mr  Chairman,  In  coming  to  testify  before 
this  Subconunlttee.  on  which  I  serve,  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  Increaae  the  Fedentl 
Oovernment's  contribution  to  health  bene- 
fits' coverage.  I  feel  almost  as  though  I'm 
bringing  coals  to  Newcastle.  I  note  that  foor 
members  of  the  Subcommittee,  Including  our 
Chairman,  are  co-sponaora  of  both  H.R.  7807 
and  H.R.  9620  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day. In  addition,  during  the  hearing  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  June  23.  1971,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  several  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee.  whUe  not  sponjsors  of  tlw 
legislation  themselves,  do  Indeed  support  It. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman  and  feUow  membera, 
as  though  I've  been  this  route  before.  This  U 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  very  earty 
In  my  flrst  term  in  Congress  I  lntroduc«d 
HJl.  10593  to  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain minimum  benefits  which  would  be  pro- 
vided for  all  employees,  annuitants,  and  th«tr 
famlllee.  I  re-lntroduoed  this  legislation  on 
January  29  of  this  year  and  it  Is  now  before 
us  as  H.R.  2586. 

I  think  I  have  come  to  realize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  the  nearly  three  years  that  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  that  my  100%  bjll 
Is  a  goal  for  which  to  strive  but  the  8t«|>s 
toward  that  goal  must  be  taken  gradually. 
For  this  reason,  I  alao  cosponsored  during  the 
91st  Congrees  HJl.  16M8  which  would  h«v* 
authorized  a  60%  contribution,  allowing  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  share  the  health  benefits  burd«n 
equally. 

We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  hap- 
pened to  that  bUl.  Although  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  60%  bUl.  the  cob- 
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fereuce  committee  diminished  the  contribu- 
tion from  an  equal  60-60  share  to  a  40-60 
share  with  the  employee  assuming  the  larger 
burden.  For  this  reason,  on  AprU  27,  1971,  Just 
two  years  after  introducing  my  first  100% 
bill,  I  cosponsored  HJl.  7807  to  try  once  again 
this  year  to  increase  the  benefits  to  the  50-50 
level  which  the  Houi>e  approved  last  year. 

Through  this  brief  resume  of  legislative 
activity,  I  have  stated  the  recent  history  of 
health  benefits  legislation.  If  we  go  back  Into 
the  earlier  history  of  this  program  we  find 
that  when  the  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program  was  being  set  up  in  1960, 
It  was  thought  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  premium.  The  assumption  was  that 
the  majority  of  employees  would  opt  for  the 
low — rather  than  for  the  high  benefit  plan. 
However,  the  great  majority,  86  percent  cur- 
rently, of  employees  choose  the  high-benefit 
option  and  the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  cost  was  about  38  percent  when  the 
program  became  effective  In  1960. 

Except  for  some  low-option  plans  and  cer- 
tain self-only  enrollments,  the  contribution 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  never  equaled 
the  proposed  50  percent  of  the  total  cost.  In 
fact.  It  has  never  exceeded  38  percent  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employees  until 
Public  Law  91-418  authorizing  the  40%  con- 
tribution became  effective  on  January  1,  1971. 

I  stated  earlier  that  the  House  of  Bepre- 
.sentatlves  last  year  originally  passed  the  50% 
bill  but  that  the  conference  committee,  pres- 
sured with  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto, 
reverted  to  a  40%  contribution.  I  share  your 
view,  this  comparability  concept  necessarily 
ministration's  view  has  changed  somewhat 
during  the  past  year  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  this  increase.  On  February  18  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon  called  on  private  em- 
ployers to  provide  66  percent  of  the  cost  of 
basic  health  Insurance  coverage  for  employ- 
ees as  of  July  1,  1973.  and  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  three  years  later. 

In  view  of  this  statement,  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  the  chairman  In  Introducing  HJl. 
9620,  which  we  are  also  considering  today. 
H.R.  9620  would  Increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  from  40%  to  56%  upon 
enactment  and  thereafter  Increase  the  con- 
tribution by  6%  each  year  until  reaching 
75%  of  the  average  of  the  subscription 
charges.  This  bill.  In  my  view,  Is  a  fore- 
sighted,  graduallstlc  approach  to  the  need 
for  updating  the  health  benefits  program  to 
keep  step  with  the  rising  cost-of-living,  and 
the  rising  cost  of  medical  expenses  and  Insur- 
ance premiums. 

The  Congress  has  been  committed  for  some 
years  to  the  concept  of  Federal  employee  pay 
comparability  with  private  industry  pay.  In 
fiMit.  last  year  we  were  successful  In  seeing 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-668,  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  In  my 
view,  this  comparability  concept  necessarily 
should  Include  Federal  employee  fringe  bene- 
fits as  compared  with  those  in  private  Indus- 
try, In  many  companies  In  the  private  sector, 
management  pays  the  entire  amount  of  med- 
ical Insurance  premiums.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  lagging  In  this  area  where  It 
should  lead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  obviously  prefer 
to  see  H.R.  2686 — my  100%  bUl — become  law. 
However,  looking  at  our  present  economic 
and  legislative  situations  realistically.  It  is 
more  likely  that  H.R.  9620,  which  would  au- 
thorize a  gradual  Increase  to  75%,  would  re- 
ceive favorable  action.  In  the  event  that  nei- 
ther of  these  alternatives  is  acted  on,  I  be- 
lieve the  least  we  can  settle  for  is  H.R.  7807, 
Increasing  the  contribution  to  the  50%  level 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  was  already  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  9, 
1B70. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1956 
Frederick  M.  Lange,  president  of  the 
Dallas  Community  Chest  Trust  Fund, 
has  been  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  the  invitation  of  foreign  governments 
and  ofQciaLs  to  tell  of  our  methoda  of 
raising  funds  for  privately  supported 
community  agencies.  He  recently  deliv- 
ered a  most  enlightening  lecture  entitled. 
"Our  Give  and  Take  World,"  to  the  Aus- 
trian Committee  for  Social  Work.  This 
address  contains  an  informative  discua- 
sion  of  the  partnership  which  exists  In 
thl3  country  between  tax-supported  so- 
cial welfare  agencies  and  our  many  vol- 
untary agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indebted  to  my  good 
friend,  Chris  Semos,  a  State  representa- 
tive in  neighboring  Dallas  County,  for 
caUing  Mr.  Lange's  excellent  speech  to 
my  attention,  and  I  place  it  in  the  Rbcoks 
so  it  may  be  shared  by  my  colleagues: 
Ous  Givx  AND  Taks  Woaxj> 
(By  Frederick  M.  Lange) 

Our  world  today,  beset  by  problems  wher- 
ever you  look,  has  had  many  adjectlvea  uaed 
to  describe  It.  They  range  from  "unsettled" 
to  "wide  and  wonderful",  and  they  cover  all 
the  Intermediary  areas  In  between. 

The  one  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  our 
"give  and  take"  world.  Never  has  the  phrase 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  people  of  our 
planet,  and  economists  say  that  the  basic, 
llfe-sustalnlng  needs  of  mllllona  of  our  people 
can  only  Increase  In  this  new  decad^. 

It  Is  this  sobering  thought  that,  IdeaUy, 
would  make  every  nation  take  a  more  careful 
look  at  Its  planning  for  the  future.  These 
plans  naturally  will  evolve  around  the  reason 
for  any  nation's  being — Its  people.  In  my 
country,  the  people  stand  first  and  fore- 
most .  .  .  the  theory  being  that  what  Is 
good  for  the  people  U  good  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

And  so.  to  bolster  this  foundation,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  Important  steps  taken 
in  the  past  100  years  Involving  action  at  the 
federal  or  national  level,  the  state  level  and 
the  county  level  of  government.  It  may  be 
expressed  simply:  Helping  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  help  themselves. 
These  include  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  the  underprivileged  children, 
the  aged,  and  many  other  groups  that  have 
somehow  lost  their  solid  footing  on  today's 
(>co:,omlc  highways. 

For  roughly  300  years,  local  government 
carried  this  heavy  responsibility  In  the  United 
States.  Then  100  years  ago,  many  state  gov- 
ernments moved  Into  the  picture,  placing 
In  their  own  constitutions  laws  to  help  care 
for  the  needy.  Forty  years  ago,  when  a  great 
economic  depression  swept  the  United  States, 
local  and  state  governments  became  helpless 
and  turned  to  the  national  government  for 
help. 

It  might  sound  as  though  this  weighty 
problem  has  been  a  sort  of  "bouncing  ball" 
thing  between  local,  state  and  national 
government.  In  truth.  It  has  been  relegated 
through  the  years  to  whichever  branch  of 
government  Could  best  handle  the  slttiatlon 
at  the  time.  In  1936.  for  example,  financial 
help  from  the  federal  or  national  govermnent 
for  our  needy  citizens  became  a  p>erroaneat 
thing  m  the  United  States  with  the  estab- 
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Ilshment  of  our  national  social  insurance 
program  (following  56  years  later,  the  pioneer 
program  In  Austria)  plus  our  national  public 
financial  assistance  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind,  handicapped,  and  dependent  children. 
In  addition  to  the  tax-supported  social  wel- 
fare aegncles,  we  have  many  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Most,  but  not  all,  of  these  agencies  are 
working  together  under  one  banner — the 
Community  Chest — to  raise  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

How  well  do  oxir  federated  fund-raising 
agencies  do  their  Job,  and  do  they  really 
raise  millions  of  doUars  for  the  needy?  In 
1969.  Federated  Campaigns,  by  whatever 
name,  in  2800  cities  and  towns  across  the 
United  States  raised  almost  816  million  dol- 
lars to  provide  the  money  needed  by  volun- 
tary health  and  welfare  agencies  In  addition 
to  their  Income  from  fees  for  service. 

Since  the  advent  of  our  Social  Security 
Program  In  1036,  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred, voluntary  and  government  agencies 
In  the  United  SUtee  work  and  cooperate 
much  like  the  tenants  of  an  ant  bill  or  a  bee 
hive.  But — It  U  so  Important — today  the  pri- 
vate agencies  are  able  to  concentrate  on  pre- 
ventive work.  They  try  to  keep  critical  sit- 
uations from  developing. 

It  has,  II  anything,  made  stronger  the 
partnership  between  the  national  and  state 
government  and  the  Individual  citizen.  There 
are  advisory  boards  and  auxiliaries,  con- 
stantly working,  always  seeking  to  stay  close 
to  the  thoughts  and  problems  of  the  Indi- 
vidual—and  especially  at  the  sUte  and  local 
levels.  These  agencies  want  to  stay  close  to 
the  people,  and  to  keep  alert  to  their  chang- 
ing needs — and  they  do  Just  that. 

It  works  both  ways.  The  citizens  partici- 
pating— serving  on  advisory  boards  and  com- 
mittees— get  the  opportunity  they  need  to 
learn  horw  theae  tax -supported  agencies  func- 
tion. Thus,  the  entire  program  is  coordi- 
nated, and  In  such  a  way  that  wasted  effort 
Is  minimized. 

It  is  this  working  together  that  actuaUy 
Is  the  secret  to  success  In  this  particular 
field.  Here  Is  Just  one  example :  The  most  out- 
spoken and  influential  members  of  our  own 
Dallas  Juvenile  Department  are  the  women 
and  men  who  give  their  time  as  unpaid  vol- 
unteers to  help  In  certain  phases  of  Juvenile 
work.  This  is  the  way  they  get  to  know  what 
the  agency  doee  and  needs — and  so  they  are 
able  to  speak  Intelligently  to  ofllclals  of  the 
Juvenile  Department,  and  to  those  who  allo- 
cate funds  to  it.  When  they  speak,  people 
listen. 

Such  a  working  partnership  encourages 
efficiency. 

A  moment  ago,  we  mentioned  prevention 
programs,  and  a  large  portion  of  donations 
In  the  United  States  goes  for  such  programs. 
Prevention  means  precisely  what  It  says — 
prevention  of  problems  that  may  affect  large 
segments  of  the  population  eoonomlcaUy  and 
In  many  other  ways. 

Imagine  the  support  people  of  the  United 
States  give  to  such  groups  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Qlrl  Scouts,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Toung  Women  Christian  Association, 
youth  centers,  recreation  centers,  day 
camps,  overnight  camps,  and  the  like.  But 
are  these  necessary  social  welfare  programs 
that  merit  such  support? 

We  think  they  are — and  primarily  because 
through  oonstructlve  youth  activities  they 
help  buUd  sounder  bodies,  minds,  and  per- 
sonalities. Trained  In  one  or  more  of  these 
groups,  young  people  have  a  bvtter  chance 
to  become  independent  adults  who  can  cope 
with  life  and  lU  problenu. 
Call  It,  simply,  an  investment  In  people. 
Looking  careftUly  at  the  preventive  nature 
of  any  social  service  program.  It  Is  easy  to 
conclude  that  any  comprehensive  profpam 
that  does  not  have  a  preventive  •q)*ct  Is 
only  half  complete.  WhUe  flrst  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  helping  people  In  trou- 
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ble  now — we  must  also  look  ahead  and  try 
to  help  people  so  that  they  «rill  not  get 
Into  serious  trouble  in  the  first  place.  De- 
velopnvent  of  strong  minds  and  bodies  lessens 
vulnerabUlty  and  preserves  human  values — 
which  essentially  are  the  main  goals  of  any 
social  service  program. 

The  great  strength  of  voluntary  efforts  at 
welfare  In  the  United  States  comes  from  reli- 
gious roots.  Spiritual  values  are  a  prime 
peat  of  the  foundation  of  our  entire  program, 
and  you  can  couple  this  with  a  basic,  funda- 
mental belief  in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man. 

Studies,  analyses  and  diagnoses  of  social 
welfare  programs  have  been  made  repeatedly 
In  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
last  60  years.  The  conclusion  moet  often 
reached  is  that  problems  of  people  and  the 
services  they  need  to  remedy  them  fall  mostly 
Into  four  categories.  First,  the  need  for  basic 
living  essentials— such  as  food,  shelter  and 
clothing. 

Second,  111  health,  or  the  need  for  medical 
care. 

Third,  social  maladjustments,  or  the  need 

for  counselling  to  solve  personal  dlfBcultles. 

And   fourth,    the    need    for   recreation   or 

leisure  time  activities  In  order  to  maintain 

mental  health. 

My  own  life  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  Federated  giving.  I  have  di- 
rected the  gathering  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion In  voluntary  gifts  for  various  philan- 
thropic purposes.  I  have  also  served  as  con- 
sultant for  campaigns  raising  a  like  sum,  and 
after  all  these  years,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  principle  embodied  In  any 
United  Fund  or  similar  organization — Join- 
ing together  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple— la  the  moet  effective  way  to  lend  the 
most  help  to  the  greatest  number. 

Each  conununlty— or  each  country — un- 
questionably is  best  qualified  to  determine 
operational  principles  of  Its  own  united 
fund,  or  Its  own  community  chest.  It  depends 
upon  resources,  needs,  outlook,  and  mood  of 
the  individual  locale — and  still  there  are  a 
few  underlying  principles  which  could  serve 
as  basic  guides  to  all.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
discuss  these  with  you  whUe  I  am  here.  In 
your  country. 

I  have  talked  about  the  recognized  need  for 
helping  people  to  help  themselves,  but  to 
complete  the  picture  you  really  should  know 
something  about  the  history  of  welfare  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  our  voluntary  and 
government  agenclee  work  side  by  side  toward 
this  end — they  have  a  division  of  Interests 
and  a  division  of  Jurisdiction,  and  It  likely  is 
this  very  flexibUlty  that  makes  our  own  pro- 
grams so  successful.  ^' 

The  widespread  movement  in  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  organization  In  the  United  SUtes 
was  noted  during  the  first  World  War.  The 
urgent  need  for  welfare  services,  both  at 
home  and  overseas,  resulted  in  many  service 
organizations — and  since  they  aU  appealed 
to  the  general  public  for  financial  support, 
and  overpowering  by-product  was  confusion. 
More  than  400  communities  organized  what 
were.  In  those  years,  called  war  cheats,  and 
they  all  had  definite  financial  goals.  Many  of 
these  war  chests  developed  later  Into  peace 
time  community  chests. 

It  was  soon  noted  that  these  federated  or 
united  drives  garnered  more  money  for  their 
causes  than  had  ever  been  previously  raised 
by  the  organizations  soliciting  funds  inde- 
pendently. 

Success  of  these  federated  drives  can  be 
pointed  to  In  terms  of  dollars.  In  1940,  only 
661  Chests  or  United  GHvlng  Organlxatlons 
raised  $88  million.  In  1961  Community  Chests 
and  United  Fund  campaigns  In  2366  United 
States  communities  raised  $497  miUlon  for 
use  by  some  80.000  participating  agencies.  In 
1969  federated  fund-raising  oampalgns  raised 
$816  wM"""  In  the  United  States  for  support 
of  31,600  social   welfare  organizations.  Tou 
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will  note,  sometimes  Federated  Giving  Is 
called  a  Community  Chest  and  sometimes  a 
United  Fund;  it  is  left  to  each  city  to  choose 
its  own  name.  We  chose  United  ^ind  for  our 
operating  fund  and  Community  Chest  Trust 
Fund  for  our  jjermanent  fund,  which  I  head 
as  president. 

Let's  look  at  the  Dallas  County  United 
Fund  which,  in  1970,  raised  its  goal  of 
$8,499,600.  The  working  labor  force  in  Dallas 
County  totals  600,000 — and  the  12,000  volun- 
teer solicitors  received  pledgee  from  230,000 
of  those  in  the  labor  force.  Moet  of  the  78 
agencies  belonging  to  the  Dallas  County 
United  Fund  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
tried  to  handle  their  own  fund  drives  inde- 
pendently. But  finding  this  difficult,  they 
sought  out  the  fraternity  and  security  and 
numerical  power  of  the  United  Fund. 

Certainly,  the  flrst  goal  of  any  federated 
drive  must  be  the  raising  of  money.  But  there 
are  many  other  Important  aspects — one  of 
the  greatest  is  educaUon  of  the  general  pub- 
lic about  community  welfare  needs.  Another 
is  the  encouragement  of  widespread  partici- 
pation of  citizens  who  work  as  volunteers, 
sun  another  value  Is  the  assistance  given 
agency  programs  through  a  sharing  of  their 
problems  with  citizen  leaders  and  the  restat- 
ing citizen  guidance. 

It  follows,  too.  that  composition  of  the 
board  and  executive  committee  is  vital.  Since 
they  represent  the  community,  these  key  peo- 
ple vouch  for  the  efllcleney  and  integrity  of 
the  organization  Itself.  Such  pec^le  lend 
confidence. 

Naturally,  I  cannot  stand  here  and  tell  you 
how  your  specific  fund-raising  campaign 
should  be  organized.  But  I  can  give  you 
guide-lines.  Indicating  some  of  the  earlier 
steps  to  be  taken — and  especially  If  they  have 
been  successful  In  campaigns  elsewhere. 

When  you  talk  to  people  about  giving  their 
own  money — they  themselves  have  to  be  cer- 
tain that  every  aspect  of  this  giving  Is  con- 
venient and  fair.  In  the  United  States,  the 
campaign  organization  Is  usually  divided  Into 
divisions  according  to  the  major  groupings 
of  possible  contributors — and  this  is  based  on 
their  type  of  business  and,  most  UnporUnt, 
on  their  ability  to  give.  In  the  United  States, 
there  Is  great  cooperation  from  many  busi- 
ness firms  and  from  labor  unions;  for  ex- 
ample, a  worker  can  pledge  an  annual  amount 
of  money  and  arrange  to  have  this  particular 
amount  deducted  from  his  regular  pay- 
checks by  the  month  or  by  the  week.  At  the 
worker's  request,  his  employer  will  handle 
the  paperwork  and  automatically  send  the 
deduction  to  the  United  Fund  or  Community 
Chest. 

In  my  city,  most  salaried  workers  are  en- 
couraged to  give  one  hour's  pay  per  month.  It 
is  caUed  their  "fair  share".  People  In  higher 
Income  brackets  are  naturally  asked  to  give 
more  generously. 

So  that  no  questions  go  unanswered,  the 
United  Fund  sets  xip  a  speakers  bureau. 
Comprised  of  people  who  know  the  answers 
to  most  questions  about  voluntary  giving, 
these  speakers  give  talks  In  simple  and  ap- 
pealing terms  before  civic,  professional,  and 
employee  groups. 

The  local  campaign  in  the  United  States  is 
helped  tremendously  by  our  national  or 
federal  government,  primarily  through  our 
Income  tax  laws.  Under  these,  a  corporation 
may  make  tax-free  gifts  for  charltoble  pur- 
poees  up  to  five  percent  of  profits.  Individuals 
can  make  tax-free  gifts  of  20  to  50  percent  of 
adjusted  Income. 

Federated  giving  Is  big  business — and  It 
must  function  on  a  year-round  basis.  A  paid 
staff  receives  monthly  financial  reports  and 
activity  reports  from  each  agency,  receiving 
funds,  helping  to  make  possible  budget  con- 
trol through  the  year.  In  the  spring  of  each 
year  In  the  UjB.,  leading  local  citizens  serve 
on  what  is  called  "the  citizens'  budget  com- 
mittee"— an  appointive  committee  that  is 
divided  Into  four  snbooauntUsss  to  handle 
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different  kinds  of  agencle*.  The  subcommit- 
teea  eomzoonly  ftre :  Public  health  and  medi- 
cal servlceB.  group  work  and  recreation  serv- 
toee.  family  eervlcee,  and  children's  aanrlcea. 

Budget  needs  are  carefuUy  ewmnlTMMl,  once 
a  year — there  are  conf  erenoea  bet  wen  acanoy 
representatlvea  and  Its  partlciAar  budget 
committee  group,  repreeentatlvea  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ckjmmiinlty  Cheat,  and  also  oK  the 
Community  Welfare  Council.  TtM  ifoik  of 
this  Oommiialty  Welfare  Council  Is  to  help 
coordinate  the  many  wvUare  actlvltlea  In 
Dailas.  and  Its  work  Is  Hnanced  by  the  Com- 
munity Chest. 

This  Community  Welfare  Council  Includes 
In  Its  membership  all  major  health,  welfare 
and  recreation  acendes — ^regardless  of  how 
they  are  supported.  It  Is  reqwnalble  for 
gathering  Information  so  that  the  oonomu- 
nlty  knows — First,  which  welfare  proUems 
need  mo«t  attention  .  .  .  Second,  which  prob- 
lems are  changing  .  .  .  Third,  which  sondes 
can  best  give  the  needed  service,  and  Fourth, 
how  theee  needed  serrloes  can  be  given  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  duplication. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  say  this :  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  i>eople  oT  the  world 
need  help,  and  there  are  many  ways  In  which 
It  can  be  done.  My  country  feeU  that  Its 
hard-working,  conscientious,  very  aware 
Community   Chest   has  proven  Itself. 

Whatever  other  dlflerencee  there  may  be 
throughout  the  world,  most  of  our  peoples 
have  one  common  denominator — one  thing 
that  makes  us  all  alike.  It  Is  concern — con- 
cern for  our  children,  concern  for  human 
beings  helping  each  other  to  live — and  to  live 
with  dignity  and  purpoM. 

Dallas  bad  Its  first  successful  Community 
Chest  Campaign  In  1941.  There  has  never 
been  a  falliire,  although  the  goal  has  jtmaped 
from  (SSCOOO  to  •8,800,000.  Certainly,  It  has 
Involved  a  lot  of  bard  work  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands In  those  years  . .  .  but  education  of  the 
community  to  its  own  needs  hss  been  a  most 
Important  factor. 

Begin  your  own  education  program  with  a 
small,  but  selective,  group  ot  leaders  In  your 
ootnmunlty.  Be  certain  that  the  group  Is 
comprised  of  ladles  and  gentlenaen  whot  wben 
they  q>eak.  are  listened  to.  Let  tbem  carry 
the  message  of  the  Community  Chest  to  the 
public.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  process  which  I  tried  to  outline  con- 
tributes much  to  our  community  life.  It  Is 
fsr  more  than  nxerely  a  check  on  the  validity 
of  the  agencies'  requests.  It  keeps  fund- 
raising  costs  low:  It  makes  for  greater  eS- 
dency:  It  reduces  Irritation  on  the  part  of 
the  givers;  It  helps  to  keep  balance  among 
the  many  types  of  social  service  agencies, 
and  It  has  educational,  social  and  q>lrltual 
values. 

In  Dallas  we  are  convinced  that  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  Is  the  best  of  all.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  quality  c/t  oxir  democracy 
depends  upon  our  standard  of  values. 
Through  our  work  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  finest  and  most  predons  aspects  of  our 
way  of  life.  There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  but  that  this  program,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  church,  strengthens  the  foimda- 
tloDs  of  tbe  system  of  government  under 
which  we  live. 


BELLA  8.  ABZUO:  REMARKS  ON  IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  BILL  TO  AID 
TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLY  AND   THE    HANDICAPPED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   WSW    TOKK 

IN  TOT  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mra.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly 
and  the  haodlcapped  &re  often  Isolated 
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and  unable  to  fully  use  services  In  their 
communities.  Use  of  public  transporta- 
tion systans  Is  often  not  possible  for  per- 
sons confined  in  wheelchairs  or  needing 
Individual  assistance  due  to  their  physi- 
cal or  emotional  handicaps. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  provide  grants  to  nonprofit  groups 
who  are  able  to  provide  such  transporta- 
tion. These  groups  would  be  capable  of 
transporting  these  people  from  their 
homes  to  hospitals,  shopitinc  centers, 
and  recreational  Eind  cultural  activities. 
Not  only  would  this  enable  them  to  en- 
rich their  lives,  but  it  would  allow  them 
to  be  independent  and  to  do  many  of  the 
things  they  were  never  able  to  do  on 
their  own. 

This  amendment  would  also  raise  the 
percentage  of  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  funds  provided  for  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  from  1  ^  to  2  percent,  which 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
these  purposes  by  $15  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  urgently  needed,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will  receive  the  support  It  deserves.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  the 
close  of  my  remaiics. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  10009 
A  bill  to  aokend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  authorize  grants  and 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  to 
assist   tbem   In   providing   transportation 
service  meeting  the  special  needs  of  elderly 
and  handicspfyed  persons. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Repreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1064  is  amended  to  resKl  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  grants  and  loans 
otherwise  provided  for  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  \b  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans — 

"(1)  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  thereof  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
sasisUng  tbem  in  providing  mass  transporta- 
tion services  which  are  planned,  designed, 
and  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons,  with 
such  grants  and  loans  being  subject  to  all  of 
the  terms,  conditions,  requirements,  and 
provisions  applicable  to  grants  and  loans 
made  under  section  3(a)  and  being  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  all  other  laws  to  have 
been  made  under  such  section;  and 

"(3)  to  private  nonprofit  oorpontlons  and 
associations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  providing  transportation  services 
masting  the  special  needs  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  for  whom  mass  trans- 
portation services  planned,  designed,  and 
carried  out  imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  are  unavaU- 
able,  insufficient,  or  inappropriate,  with  such 
grants  and  loans  being  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions,  requirements,  and  provlMons 
(similar  Insofar  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
thoee  applicable  to  grants  and  loans  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  p\ir- 
poeea  of  this  paragraph. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  obligations 
which  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  Incur 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  4(c),  2  per  oentom 
may  be  set  aside  and  used  exclusively  to 
fiiAnos  the  programs  and  aotlTltlss  autbor- 
Ised  by  this  subsection  (Including  adminis- 
trative costs)." 
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A  SPECIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  23D  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   FXNKSTXVAMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV«3 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  emergence  of 
several  very  important  issues  facing  the 
Nation.  I  have  decided  to  send  a  special 
questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  format  of  the  questionnaire  is  as 
follows : 

QmsnONMAIBI 
THI  LXTTXa 

Deas  Fancinis:  Congress  has  returned  for 
the  Fall  Seedon  to  face  new  Issues  arising 
from  President  Nixon's  dramatic  decision  to 
visit  Peking.  China,  and  his  90-day  nnw 
of  Wages,  Prices,  and  Rents. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  theee  actions 
I  have  issued  this  special  Interim  Question- 
naire In  order  to  obtain  your  views.  For  a 
prompt  response  I  am  utilising  for  the  first 
time  a  card  form  which  can  rapidly  be 
counted  by  a  computer. 

Thanking  you  for  jovtx  oo-operatlon,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

AI3EBT  W.   JOHMSOIf. 
INSTXUCnONB 

In  answering  the  questions  bdow  and  on 
the  reverse  side,  push  out  the  appropriate 
box  with  a  sharp  pencil.  Remove  the  punched 
tabs  from  back  of  the  card,  and  maU  to:  Con- 
gressman Albert  W.  Johnson,  1434  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
30615. 

STATISTXCAI,  IITTOSMATIOIf  aXQUSBllD 

Age:  a.  18-31;  b.  23-28;  c.  30-46;  d.  49-88; 
e.  over  66. 

Occupation:  a.  Wage  Earner;  b.  Salaried 
Employee;  c.  Businessman;  d.  Profesdonal; 
e.  Farmer;  f.  Housewife;  g.  Retired;  h.  Other. 

Voting  Preference :  a.  Republican;  b.  Demo- 
crat; c.  Independent. 

THE     QirCSTIONS 

I.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  efforts  in 
trying  to  establish  friendlier  relations  with 
Mainland  China? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  propoeed 
trip  to  Mainland  China? 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  admission  of  Main- 
land China  to  the  United  Nations,  provided 
Nationalist  China  retains  its  seat  In  the 
United  Ifatloiu? 

4.  Would  you  favor  the  admission  of  Main- 
land China  to  the  United  Nations,  even  If  the 
result  Is  Nationalist  China's  withdrawal  or 
removal  from  the  United  Nations? 

6.  Do  you  favor  extension  of  the  90-day 
Price-Wage-Bent  Freeze  Order  beyond  No- 
vember 13.  1971? 

0.  Do  you  favor  a  freeee  on  Intereet  rates? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  limit  on  profits? 

8.  Do  you  favor  Imposition  of  the  10% 
Import  Tax? 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  repudiation  of  the 
promise  to  buy  back  U.S.  dollars  abroad  with 
gold? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  10%  tax  credit  for 
one  year  on  the  cost  of  new  machinery  and 
equipment  to  expand  Jobs  and  modernize 
UJB.  plants? 

II.  Do  you  favor  an  Amsndmsnt  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  which  would  require  that 
no  pubUc  school  student  shall  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  creed  be  assigned  to  or  reqvUrsd 
to  attend  a  particular  school? 

The  questionnaire  also  contains  a  picture 
of  myself  with  the  Capitol  In  the  back- 
ground. 
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I  will  be  very  much  Interested  In  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey,  which  will  be  tallied  by  a 
oomputer. 


NEBRASKA'S  SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NXBRASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
ratings  of  college  football  teams  are 
available  today  and  Nebraska's  Com- 
huskers  not  only  continue  as  No.  1  in  the 
Nation  but  dominate  it  as  never  before. 
In  the  United  Press  International  rank- 
ings Nebraska  received  33  of  35  first- 
place  votes.  Dick  Cullum.  columnist  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribime,  recently  paid 
tribute  not  Just  to  the  Nebraska  team  but 
to  Nebraskans  in  general,  writing: 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  Midlands  of  America, 
where  the  Big  Eight  teams  play  their  football, 
Is  the  last  stand  of  Joe  and  Jane  CoUege. 
This  Is  the  land  of  the  old  culture  and  Ideals, 
patriotism  and  honesty  and  such  stuff." 

The  September  20, 1971,  Norfolk,  Nebr., 
Daily  News,  edited  by  EmU  Reutzel,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  quoting  from  Mr.  Cul- 
lum's  column  suid  praising  the  Nebraska 
No.  1  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

Nebraska's  Satusdat  ArrsmifOOMS 

The  enthusiasm  of  Nebraskans  for  the 
Comhuskers  has  attracted  nationwide  Inter- 
est. A  recent  Sports  niustrated  article  high- 
lighted the  Big  Red  phenomenon  which  only 
gained  impetus  with  the  No.  1  ranking  among 
college  neams  and  was  not  begun  with  that 
prestigious  recognition. 

We  cannot  testify  that  there  la  nothing  like 
it  elsewhere,  but  one  who  has  Is  Dick  CoUum, 
columnist  for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Theee 
were  hla  words  penned  a  weeek  ago,  before 
the  Saturday  contest  which  found  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  competing.  They  were  partially 
reprinted  in  the  Sports  Den  Sattirday. 

"Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  Midlands  of  America, 
where  the  Big  Bight  teams  play  their  foot- 
ball. Is  the  last  stand  of  Joe  and  Jane  CoUege. 

"There  are  huge  college  crowds  In  ottiw 
areas,  at  Ohio  State  and  Stanford  and  Lould- 
aaa  State.  But  thoee  have  become  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact In  their  attltudee  toward  the 
game.  Each  ticket  holder  acts  his  age.  Even 
the  students,  whatever  their  emotions,  dont 
get  warmed  up  to  the  drama  much  before 
the  klckoS. 

"In  the  Midlands  students  aren't  saying, 
■After  all.  Dad,  there  are  more  ImportsJit 
things  than  football.'  Because,  down  here, 
there  arent. 

"This  Is  the  land  of  the  old  culture  and 
Ideals,  patriotism  and  honestly  and  suoh 
stuff. 

'A  native  meeting  guests  at  the  airport 
while  waiting  for  the  Oregon  team's  plane  to 
arrive  says,  'Leave  your  typewriter  there  (on 
an  unattended  baggage  claim  area)  and  well 
pick  it  up  on  the  way  back.' 

■  wui  It  be  safe?"  the  gueet  asks. 

"  '  Oh,  sure.  Why  not?'  the  host  rapUea;  and 
It  is. 

"It  Is  poa«bls  to  tolsrate  this  venture  Into 
the  past  for  a  Uttle  while,  before  returning 
to  the  realities  of  metropolitan  living;  but 
too  much  of  It  might  leave  one  altogether 
behind  the  times." 

Mr.  Oullum'B  work  Is  a  little  overdrawn, 
perhaps,  but  there  Is  enough  of  the  truth 
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In  all  of  It  to  get  the  picture:  There  la  a 
stadium  where  the  football  can  still  be  re- 
turned after  the  extra-point  kick  and  the 
drunks  are  hauled  out  without  note — If  any 
appear  in  the  first  place;  where  a  receiver 
can  muff  the  ball  and  not  get  booed;  an  op- 
ponent wins  cheers  for  a  good  pM^ormanoe. 

There  are  far  more  Important  things  than 
football  taking  place  In  Lincoln,  In  Nebraska 
and  all  over  the  world  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
But  there  Is  nothing  vrrong  with  the  fact  that 
on  such  afternoons  they  are  momentarUy 
forgotten. 


CHOOSING    A    CANCER    STRATEGY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Star.  Under 
the  headline  "Choosing  a  Cancer  Strat- 
egy," the  editorial  sets  forth  a  brief  but 
well-thought-out  synopsis  of  the  current 
debate  over  the  orgsmizatlonal  detedls  of 
the  attack  on  cancer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcomm^tee  on 
Public  Health  and  EnvironnwUf;  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  on  "the  strategy  to  be  used  in 
this  scientlflc  assault,"  as  the  editorial 
puts  It.  Chairman  Paot.  Rogers  deserves 
the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  us  all 
for  the  manner  in  wliich  he  has  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  his  insight  into 
the  significance  of  the  debate. 

Tlie  first  element  in  a  drive  against 
cancer  or  any  disease  or  problem,  at 
course,  \s  the  will  to  commit  manpower 
and  material  resources  to  the  struggle. 
Unless  an  efficient  organization  is  pres- 
ent, however,  many  of  these  precious  re- 
sources will  be  wasted. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  cancer  is  not  alone  on  the  list  of 
diseases  which  must  be  conquered.  Ef- 
forts to  find  a  cure  for  this  killer  must 
not  be  allowed  to  retard  research  in 
other  fields. 

For  theee  reasons,  the  debate  over  the 
future  position  of  the  cancer-fighting 
agency  takes  on  much  more  than  tech- 
nical significance.  It  is  in  this  Ught  that 
the  editorial  In  the  Star  becomes  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  dialog  on  the 
subject: 

Choobxno  A  Cancxk  Stsatsot 

There  Is  no  doubt  by  now  that  the  B2nd 
Congress  wUl  launch  the  oostUest  drive  In 
blstmy  for  the  conquest  of  cancer.  Every- 
body Is  pushing  for  It;  the  Praddent  and  hla 
natural  opposition  on  the  Hill  are  alUed  In 
this  purpose.  But  there  is  one  crltioal  argu- 
ment— about  the  strategy  to  be  used  In  tills 
«olentlflc  assault. 

Representative  Paul  O.  Rogen  of  Florida 
has,  as  we  hoped  he  would,  mounted  a  stiff 
challenge  to  the  strategy  approved  by  the 
Senate  when  It  passed  a  hefty  oancer-cruaada 
biU  in  Jxily.  Rogeia,  who  heads  the  House 
health  subcommittee,  served  notice  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  wlU  oppoee  the  Senate's 
plan  to  substantially  divorce  a  propoeed  new 
oanoer-flghtlng  agency  from  the  Natlond 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Rather  than  do  that,  be  Uidsts,  Oon^ea 
should  strengthen  the  National  Cancer  In- 
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stltute,  a  unit  of  the  NTH  which  Is  presently 
the  chief  cancer  research  instni mentality. 
He  has  strong  backing  in  this  from  profes- 
sionals, some  of  whom  are  testifying  In  hear- 
ings now  being  held  by  the  subcommittee. 
No  convincing  argument  has  been  heard  for 
detaching  the  cancer  enterprise,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  good  reasons  for  leaving  it  wltli 
the  NIH. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  tUs  new 
cancer  agency  would  In  some  vague  way  be 
related  to  the  NIH.  whUe  becoming  indepen- 
dent and  directly  accountable  to  the  Pred- 
dent.  As  Rogers  sdd  Muntly  in  opening  his 
hearings,  the  bUl's  language  specifying  an 
NIH  oonnectlon  "doean't  reaUy  mean  any- 
thing." The  cancer  effort  eesentiaUy  wxjuld 
be  on  Its  own,  competing  with  other  rtlsriass 
programs,  and  separate  heart,  arthritis  and 
other  agencies  probably  would  be  demanded 
In  short  order  if  that  happened.  Such  frag- 
mentation can  only  weaken  the  NIH  and  ■ 
defeat  Its  oraicept  of  complementary  research. 
Cancer  sdentlsts  should  have  easy  and  con- 
stant access  to  basic  research  findings  In 
other  wings  of  the  NIH.  An  Interchange  ot 
ddscoverlee  between  the  institutes  Is  ea- 
sentlal. 

The  Senate  plan  for  an  IndependMit  ap- 
proach Is  a  cancer  spectacular  that  would 
dazzle  the  public  at  the  outset,  but  It  also 
might  Impede  rather  than  speed  up  the  fight 
against  the  disease.  The  coiintry  has  no  need 
for  a  new  cancer  agency.  It  already  has  one 
of  high  repute  that  can  be  readily  expanded, 
without  damaging  the  National  Institutes' 
well -integrated  reeeareh  system. 

WhUe  the  Senate-passed  bUl  has  adminis- 
tration support,  thwe  may  be  room  for  com- 
promise on  the  organisational  aspects.  HEW 
Secretary  miot  Richardson  defended  the 
separate-agency  idea  before  Rogers'  sub- 
conunlttee  last  week  but  said  he  would  "not 
want  to  be  in  the  area  of  foredodng  any- 
thing" the  pand  might  recommend,  "niere 
Is  hope,  if  Rogers  and  othw  like-minded  rep- 
reeentatlvea persist,  that  the  cancer  pro- 
gram will  be  firmly  attached  to  the  NTH 
when  It  finally  emerges,  and  that  a  painful 
mistake  will  have  been  prevented. 


THE  PROPOSED  INDIAN  PEAKS 
WILDERNESS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    aUNNKSOTA 

IN  the  house  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  time  in  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest  in  Colorado. 

The  Indian  Peaks  area  is  located  with- 
in the  An^Miho  National  Forest  and  I 
believe  the  peace  and  traiMiuUUty  of  Its 
undisturbed  splendor  should  be  preserved 
in  our  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

I  submit  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  July  issue  of 
Colorado  magasdne  describing  this  un- 
usually beautiful  area. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Ctm- 
gressmen  Brotzman  and  McBIkvitt  which 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  review  this  area  to  deCormine  its 
suitability  for  inoorporatlcm  in  the  wil- 
derness ssrstem. 

Atter  reading  the  article  describing 
this  area,  I  am  hopeful  a  majority  of  my 
ocdleagiiee  will  Join  me  in  favoring  pas- 
sage of  this  legialatlOK. 
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Imsum  Pxaka — Backfacsbs  Hafpt  Obound 
Apache,  Arapabo,  PawnM,  Kiowa,  Palute, 
NaTajo.  Shoabozu — tb«  mountalna  tower  as 
proud  and  as  wUd  aa  the  Indian  tribe*  whose 
name  they  bear.  Tbeae  are  the  granite  chief- 
tains In  a  land  whose  lofty  scenery  and  out- 
standing recreational  values  have  aroused  a 
public  clantor  for  Its  Inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System. 

The  Indian  Peaks  ac*  7S,000  aeraa  of  high- 
country  splendor— a  scant  80  miles  from  Den- 
ver, and  almost  on  Boulder's  back  doorstep. 
Here  unuauaUy  steep  mountains  rise  sharply 
to  13,600  feet  and  beneath  these  spires  lies  a 
wonderland  of  fragile  Alpine  timdra.  tur- 
quoise lakes,  rushing  streams  and  dense  for- 
ests. Here.  too.  Is  the  largest  concentration  of 
glaciers  In  all  of  Colorado — a  total  of  10. 

More  than  40  of  the  lakes  yield  treasures 
of  native,  brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
and  are  connected  by  a  100-mlla  network  of 
hiking  and  horseback  trails.  These  routes  are 
readily  reached  from  seven  major  access 
points  and  form  an  Intriguing  network  of 
loops  which  weave  back  and  forth  across  the 
Continental  Divide  over  four  scenic  timber- 
line  passes. 

Por  more  than  40  years  the  US  Porest  Serv- 
ice has  actually  managed  Indian  Peaks  like 
a  true  wUdernees.  No  roads  penetrate  the 
area  and  other  signs  of  human  encroachment 
are  nil.  And  yet  this  natural  wonderland 
exists  without  official  status  or  any  guar- 
anteed permanent  protection.  Miners,  lum- 
bermen and  other  commercial  Interests  lurk 
hungrily  for  a  chance  to  place  a  despoiling 
foot  in  the  door.  And  a  prominent  State  sen- 
ator argues  loudly  tor  a  highway  which  would 
slice  the  very  heart  out  of  the  area. 

Sixteen  miles  long  and  averaging  nine 
miles  In  width.  Indian  Peaks  straddles  the 
Continental  Divide  from  the  soutbsm  bound- 
ary of  Bocky  Mountain  National  Park  on 
the  north  to  Bolllns  Pass  on  the  south.  lU 
location  places  It  at  the  hub  of  an  area  of 
Intense  recreation  pressure  from  the  nearly 
1,600,000  people  compacted  between  Denver 
and  Port  Collins. 

Elach  weekend  thousands  of  people  whose 
Interests  run  the  gamut  of  outdoor  activities 
stream  westward  out  of  Denver  in  search  of 
Just  such  a  mountain  sanctuary.  This  crush 
of  humanity  has  already  wreaked  havoc  upon 
public  lands  along  the  Front  Range  from 
Pikes  Peak  to  the  Wyoming  line.  Camp- 
grounds are  crowded;  roadways  are  clogged 
with  vehicles  and  a  mass  of  Utter  trails  In 
the  wake. 

The  Impact  of  this  pressure  has  been 
keenly  felt  by  other  readily  accessible  wUd 
areas.  Tba  Rawab  Wilderness  west  of  Ftxt 
Collins  has  long  shown  the  wear  and  tear  of 
excessive  use.  and  now  the  Gore  Range-Eagles 
Nest  Primitive  Area  northwest  of  Dillon  has 
begun  to  buckle  under  the  strain.  Oreat 
scars  have  appeared  on  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion around  the  high  mountain  lakes.  Trails 
are  eroding  from  overuse  and  the  blackened 
remains  from  thovisands  of  campflres  pock 
the  land.  Already  forest  rangers  have  begun 
to  speak  of  a  permit  system  to  limit  access, 
or  at  least  to  spread  the  visitations  over  a 
wider  area. 

Concerned  outdoorsmen  feel  that  Indian 
Peaks  must  be  given  permanent  official  des- 
ignation to  help  distribute  Colorado's  splral- 
Ing  demands  for  recreation. 

Por  this  very  recuon,  there  Is  a  flurry  of 
Congressional  activity  to  give  Indian  Peaks 
the  same  protective  status  of  other  wild 
areas  with  which  It  has  so  much  In 
common. 

On  March  11.  1971.  Colorado  Representa- 
tives Donald  Brotrman  and  Mike  McKevitt 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  which  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review  Indian  Peaks  as  to  Its 
suitability  for  preservation  as  Wtldemess. 
An  identical  measvire  was  given  the  Senate 
by  Colorado  Senators  Gordon  AUott  and  Peter 
Dominlck. 
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Should  Congress  approve  the  measure,  the 
Agrlcxiltxire  Department  would,  through  the 
administrative  arm  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, initiate  a  study  to  define  the  wilderness 
potential  of  Indian  Peaks.  Such  a  study 
would  set  the  stage  for  possible  official 
Wilderness  designation  in  the  future. 

The  Brotzman  bill  specifies  a  78,000-acre 
Indian  Peaks  Wilderness — a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  66,000  acres  presently  In- 
cluded In  the  Forest  Service  management 
area. 

The  difference  suggests  a  debate  slmlllar  to 
the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  hearings  held  In 
1970.  Both  sides  agreed  on  the  basic  wilder- 
ness character  of  the  central  area  and  the 
need  to  preserve  It.  The  clash  came  over 
which  parte  of  the  fringe  to  Include. 

With  IXMlian  Peaks  the  argument  arises 
over  a  sizable  16,000-acre  parcel  on  both  sides 
of  the  Divide  south  of  Arapaho  Pass,  and 
many  minor  boundary  variations  along  the 
edges. 

The  larger  area  contains  many  small  pock- 
eta  of  prtvately-owned  land.  The  Poreet  Serv- 
ice prefers  simply  to  exclude  these.  But  many 
conservAtlonlBts — including  Brotsman — feel 
such  scenic  and  undeveloped  private  hold- 
ings should  be  part  of  any  future  wilderness. 
One  gets  the  Impression,  however,  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  quarrel  much  less  over 
this  major  addition  than  over  lesser  bound- 
ary variations. 

"We  believe  boundaries  have  to  be  defen- 
sible," says  Don  Blddlson,  supervisor  of  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest  where  two-thirds  of 
the  present  65,000  acres  He.  The  remainder, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
Is  In  the  Roosevelt  National  Forest.  "A  WU- 
dernass  boundary  must  have  some  geographic 
bace— «  ridge,  a  stream  or  the  like — so  there 
iB  no  doubt  where  It  lies."  Blddlson  con- 
tinues. Implying  that  the  conservationists 
are  trying  to  squeeze  undefinable  borderlands 
Into  the  wilderness. 

In  truth,  there  would  not  be  even  the  op- 
portunity for  debate  were  it  not  for  the  fore- 
sight and  diligence  of  the  Forest  Service  over 
the  past  four  decades.  In  1927,  famed  Den- 
ver conservationist  Arthvir  Carhart,  then  a 
Forest  Service  landscape  engineer,  took  a  spe- 
cial liking  to  Indian  Peaks. 

"One  morning  Just  at  daybreak,"  Carhart 
recalls,  "I  emerged  from  my  tent  atop  one 
of  the  many  ridges.  I  watched  In  awe  as  the 
dawn  glow  swept  over  the  plains;  the  entire 
land  seemed  to  come  alive  In  one  great  burst 
of  light.  Then,  turning  around,  I  discovered 
everything  west  of  the  mountains  stUl  In 
toted  darkness.  It  was  as  If  some  magic  veil 
bad  been  drawn  across  the  world,  and  It  was 
one  of  the  most  awe-lnsplring  sights  of  my 
Ufe." 

Soon  Carhart  propoeed  a  special  Indian 
Peaks  management  area  of  47,000  acres  to  be 
established  under  administrative  order,  and 
not  long  thereaft«r.  Forest  Ranger  D.  O. 
Johnson  took  over.  From  1930  to  1937.  he 
directed  much  of  the  work  on  the  fine  hik- 
ing trails  which  now  crisscross  Indian  Peaks. 
Johnson  also  is  revponslble  for  getting 
thousands  of  sheep  out  of  the  area  during 
that  period.  "I  got  a  good  chewing  from  the 
assistant  regional  forester  for  doing  it,"  he 
recently  laughed,  "but  these  dang  sheep 
never  should  have  been  up  in  that  country 
to  begin  with." 

Finally  In  1966.  Indian  Peaks  was  expanded 
to  Its  present  66.000-acre  size.  More  Im- 
portant, the  1906  decree  closed  the  entire  area 
to  motorized  travel  of  any  kind,  a  move 
which  further  enhances  its  primitive  char- 
acter and  the  hope  of  offloial  Wilderness 
status. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  proud  of  Its  reoord  In 
Indian  Peaks  and  sees  no  reason  why  It 
shoxild  not  simply  go  on  managing  the  area 
Just  as  It  has. 

"Sven  If  Indian  Peaks  were  declared  a  Wil- 
derness overnight,  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant change  In  its  management,"  Blddlson 
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asserts.  "I  really  don't  see  why  the  area  Iim 
to  be  designated.  People  have  been  raoehlag 
a  wilderness  experience  here  for  yean." 

Wilderness  advocates  do  not  doubt  tti* 
Forest  Service's  sincerity  In  maintaining  In- 
dian Peaks,  but  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
outside  pressures  often  have  a  way  of  up- 
setting even  the  best  intentions. 

A  classic  example  Is  the  on-agaln,  off -again 
proposal  for  a  trans-mountain  highway  Unk- 
ing Grand  County  and  Middle  Park  with 
Boulder  and  the  Bast  Slope.  One  of  the  most 
touted  plans  would  send  the  highway  up  out 
of  Boulder  to  a  tunnel  under  the  Cohtlnental 
Divide  at  ll,S06-foot  Arapaho  Pass.  This  route 
would  then  wind  down  Arapaho  Creek  on  the 
West  Slope,  past  Monarch  lAke  and  on  Into 
Oranby.  To  build  such  a  roadway  wonM 
carve  the  heart  out  of  some  of  the  very  bssil 
WUdemess.  Blddlson  terms  the  prospect  of  a 
road  gouged  down  Arapaho  Creek  as  "un- 
thinkable." 

Yet  the  road  has  a  powerful  proponent  in 
Fay  DeBerard  of  KremmUng,  President  Pro 
Tern  of  the  Colorado  Senate.  DeBerard's  w?it- 
neuverlngs  on  behalf  of  the  highway  typify 
political  pressure  that  can  swat^  around  a 
potential  wUdemeas.  Moreover,  they  also 
amply  demonstrate  how  public  funds  can  be 
squandered  on  something  the  people  prob- 
ably dont  want  In  the  first  place. 

In  early  1970  DeBerard  rammed  a  resoln- 
tton  on  his  highway  through  the  Senate.  It 
called  for  a  feaslbUlty  study  of  the  Arapaho 
Pass  route — at  a  cost  of  •50.000.  The  weU- 
known  Chicago  firm  of  DeLeuw,  Cather  tad 
Company  was  commissioned  to  do  the  Job. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  route 
until  the  consultants  submitted  their  find- 
ings. Two  facts  stood  out:  1)  the  road  would 
cost  a  whopping  $181.7  mlUlon  to  biUld,  and 
2)  another  route  along  the  northern  rim  ct 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  by  far 
the  best  for  the  northern  Colorado  highway. 
DeBerard  was  Incensed  and  promptly  morsd 
to  discredit  the  report.  He  charged  that  De- 
L«uw.  Cather  and  Company  knew  nothii^ 
about  mountain  highways  in  the  first  pUoa. 
He  budged  little  on  his  proposed  route 
through  Indian  Peaks.  In  the  midst  of  this 
furor.  It  was  also  revealed  that  the  ceet  U 
the  study  had  baUooned  astronomically  to 
•170.000 — to  which  one  offlcUl  sighed  "money 
down  the  drain." 

The  highway  proposal  presently  Ues  dor- 
mant but  conservationists  are  only  too  awuo 
that  such  matters  have  a  way  of  revlTlBf 
themselves  at  the  behest  of  certain  powvrtnl 
and  persiaaalve  pollUclans.  They'd  like  to  see 
the  area  made  an  official  WUderness  btfan 
something  like  "DeBerard's  Folly" 
along  to  spoU  It. 


THE  GROWING  RUSSIAN  NAVAL 
THREAT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    UXJNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Amer- 
icans still  live  under  the  assumption  that 
theirs  Is  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the 
world.  Many  remember  the  text  book 
descriptions  of  the  United  States  as  a 
sea  power  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
land  power,  and  many  are  slow  to  change 
these  old  assumptions,  once  true  but  to 
our  great  peril,  true  no  longer. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Navy  bai 
expanded  dramatically.  Today  it  ap- 
proaches a  position  of  dominance  in  tin 
Indian  Ocean  and  In  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea.  The  Soviet  base  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, at  Murmansk,  is  the  largest  of  all 
Russian  naval  bases.  Early  in  July,  a  fleet 
of  Soviet,  East  German,  and  PoUsh  war- 
ships maneuvered  in  the  Skagerrak,  the 
waterway  linking  the  North  and  Baltic 
Seas.  Norwegians  and  Danes  watched 
from  the  shore,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
much  larger  Soviet  fleet — guided  missile 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  submarines  and 
bombers— fought  a  simulated  battle 
against  a  NATO  fleet.  After  that,  troops 
from  31  amphibious  ships  swarmed 
ashore.  The  landing  was  on  Russian  soil 
but  within  easy  eyesight  of  watchers  at 
Norway's  northern  tip.  Simultaneous 
Soviet  naval  maneuvers  along  Norway's 
southern  and  northern  approswjhes  also 
worry  NATO  officers. 

Our  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  are 
expressing  increasing  alarm  at  Soviet 
growth  and  strength  in  that  area.  TTie 
Danish  newspaper,  Kristellgt  Dagblad, 
recentl.  featured  a  headline,  "Norwe- 
gians Pear  the  Russian's  Northern  Fleet." 
It  noted  that  Murmansk  has  become  the 
largest  naval  base  in  the  world,  with  15 
new  submarines  with  16  atomic  rockets. 
Murmansk  is  now  one  of  four  major 
Soviet  naval  bases,  suid  Is  the  largest.  On 
the  Kola  Peninsula  there  are  almost  50 
airports  and  landing  stations.  Since 
World  War  11.  the  population  has  grown 
from  290.000  to  800.000  and  Murmansk 
has  becoms  a  big  city.  This  is  aU  due  to 
naval  activity. 

In  an  Important  interview  in  the  Sep- 
tember 13.  1971,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr..  UJ3.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
stated: 

The  Soviet  navy  is  dramatlcsJly  more 
powerful  than  It  was  10  years  ago  ...  If  the 
United  States  continues  to  reduce  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  increase,  it's  got 
to  be  Inevitable  that  the  day  will  oome  when 
the  result  will  go  against  the  U.S. 

Asked  11  the  Soviet  Navy  outguns  the 
UJ3.  Navy,  except  for  carrier-based  air- 
craft, Admiral  Zumwalt  noted: 

If  the  United  States  today  suddenly  de- 
commissioned all  of  Its  aircraft  carriers,  we 
would  lack  any  capability  whatsoever  to 
control  and  use  the  seas. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  also  pointed  out 
that— 

They  have  3  times  the  number  of  tubma- 
rlnee  that  we  do,  and  they  are  building  at 
roughly  2%  times  the  rate  we're  building. 

Arguing  against  the  facts  that  our 
Navy  is  adequate  to  meet  our  defense 
needs,  the  Congress  reduced  the  Navy 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  by  $2 
billion  in  1971.  Admiral  Zumwalt  said; 

That  represented  a  serious  setback  in 
our  capability.  There  are  Indlcatloiu  that 
the  Congress  wlU  reduce  the  President's 
budget  in  1972.  If  that  happens,  then  orce 
again  our  capablUty  will  take  a  further  re- 
duction. 

All  thoee  who  naively  believe  that  our 
present  defense  capacity  and  rate  of 
grovrth  is  adequate  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs  Bhould  read  wltk  care  the 
words  of  Admiral  Zumwalt. 

I  wish  to  share  this  interview  with  my 
colleagues,  and  include  it  In  the  Recokd 
at  this  time: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wkert    Russian    Thkeat    Exeps    Geowinc: 

iNTEKvixw  WrrH  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 

Jr.,  us.  Chut  of  Naval  Operationb 

Q.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  what  shape  Is  the 
U.S.  Navy  In? 

A.  TliK'e  are  pluses  and  minuses. 

WlUi  regard  to  personnel,  we  are  generally 
better  off  from  a  quality  standpoint.  Our 
re-enllstment  rates  have  Improved.  However, 
we're  not  as  strong  In  numbers  becariae  we've 
been  required  to  make  major  reductions  In 
personnel — down  from  692.436  officers  and 
men  a  year  ago  to  622.600  now. 

Nor  are  we  as  strong  from  the  standpoint 
of  ships,  because  we  have  also  made  major 
reductions  there  as  well.  Whereas  we  had 
769  naval  ships  a  year  ago,  we  are  down  to 
700  today.  We  also  have  770  fewer  aircraft 
than  a  year  ago. 

So  we  have  gained  qualitatively  with  re- 
gard to  people;  lost  quantitatively  with  re- 
gard to  pec^le,  ships  and  aircraft. 

Q.  Has  this  been  becavise  of  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war? 

A.  The  effect  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been, 
In  essence,  to  coat  us  the  equivalent  of  about 
a  generation  of  shlpbuUdlng.  What  Increases 
there  were  In  Navy  budgets  have  t)©en  spent 
largely  on  attrition  aircraft,  bombs,  bullets 
and  Increased  operating  expenses. 

If  you  look  at  the  years  1962  through  1972. 
in  Its  ahlpbuUdlng  appropriations  the  Navy 
was  down  to  leas  than  a  bUlion  dollars  per 
year  at  a  time  when  we  shovild  have  been 
spending  3  bUllon  doUars  a  year  on  new  ships. 
We  need  that  much  If  we  are  to  replace  our 
76-blllion-dollar  plant  every  25  years. 

Q.  Compared  with  10  years  ago,  is  the  Navy 
a  stronger  or  a  weaker  force? 

A.  Weaker  in  some  categories  and  stronger 
in  others. 

With  regard  to  the  submarine  force,  the 
Navy  is  stronger  than  it  was  10  years  ago 
because  we've  been  able  to  continue  our  nu- 
clear-construction program,  using  nuclear 
submarines  to  replace  the  much  less  capable 
dlesel  submarines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  has  be«n  dramatically  reduced,  and 
this  has  mesint  major  reduction  in  our 
strength.  We  are  down  from  34  to  16  carriers. 

The  number  of  eeoorts  has  been  dramati- 
cally reduced.  And  although  there  have  been 
qualitative  improvements  as  new  ships  have 
been  built,  the  Improved  quality  has  not 
been  adequate  to  make  up  for  the  reduction 
in  numbers  that  we've  lost. 

Q.  Against  that  background.  Admiral, 
what  has  happened  to  the  Navy's  respon- 
BibUltlfls  worldwide?  Have  they  tended  to 
shrink  In  this  period? 

A.  No.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Navy^  re- 
sponslbUltles  are  greater  than  they>e  ever 
been  before.  We've  always  been  the  nation's 
first  line  of  defense. 

You  wiU  recaU  that  during  the  Korean 
War  it  was  the  Navy  carrier  air  support  that 
made  it  poadble  for  tis  to  hang  on  to  the 
Pusan  perimeter  as  our  bases  were  overrun 
in  South  Korea,  and  it  was  the  Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps  amphibious  landing  at  Inchon 
that  outflanked  the  North  Koreans  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  South  Korean  Peninsula. 

During  the  Southeast  AsU  war,  naval  car- 
riers carried  the  Urge  fraction  of  the  action 
whUe  we  were  buUdlng  our  air  bases  ashore  in 
the  first  year. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine U  is  dear  that  tb«  high-technology 
serrloes  air  and  naval  power— are  going  to 
be  required  liii  rnaslngly  to  oome  to  the  sup- 
port of  indigenous  armies  of  our  alliaa.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  Navy's  mlsalnn  la 
greater  than  it  has  been  In  the  past,  at  I  un- 
derstand the  Nixon  Dootrlna. 
Q.  Does  the  Soviet  Navy  worry  youT 
A.  The  Soviet  Navy  la  dramatioaUy  more 
powerful  than  it  was  10  yean  ago.  Tou  oan 
trace,  aUnoat  to  the  moment,  the  point  at 
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which  the  Soviets  began  their  tremendous 
construction  program  In  two  fields:  one  to 
achieve  strategic  nuclear  parity,  and  the 
other  to  achieve  a  strong  naval  c«4>ablllty 
with  the  reeiUts  of  the  lessons  they  learned 
m  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

In  the  ensuing  years  since  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  they  have  devoted  a  tremendous 
amount  of  their  resources  to  the  aoqulattlon 
of  a  submarine  fleet  which  outnumbers  ours 
by  8  to  i  and  which  Is  outbvilldlng  us  at  an 
appreciable  annual  rate.  They  have  acquired 
air  power  Increasingly  capable  of  coming  to 
grips  with  Bhlpa  at  sea  because  they  are  in- 
creasingly picking  up  airfields  arovmd  the 
Eurasian  littoral.  They  have  built  surface 
ships  that  have  been  optimised  with  the 
surface-to-surface  mlssUe  against  our  sur- 
face ships. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  showdown  with  the  So- 
viet Navy  at  sea.  what  would  be  your  predic- 
tion as  to  the  outcome? 

A.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  q>eculatlve 
question,  but  I  think  that  no  matter  who 
does  the  analysis  he  woiild  conclude  that  if 
the  XJ&.  continues  to  reduce  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  Increase,  It's  got  to  be  In- 
evitable that  the  day  will  come  when  the  re- 
sult will  go  against  the  UjB. 

Mr.  Nixon  pointed  out  In  a  press  conference 
on  July  30,  1970,  a  point  that  I  think  is  most 
perceptive  about  sea  power,  and  that  Is  the 
dramatic  difference  between  what  the  Soviets 
need — as  baslcaUy  a  land  power — and  what 
we  need — as  basically  a  maritime  power. 

Their  vital  interests  require  a  large  Army 
and  Air  POroe  to  protect  the  Eurasian  heart- 
land. Our  vital  Interests  require  a  capabUlty 
to  control  and  use  the  seas  to  hold  together 
the  maritime  aUiance  of  which  we're  a  part. 

ThB  Soviets  dont  need  a  Navy  superior  to 
ours  to  protect  their  vital  Interests.  They 
only  can  aspire  to  have  a  Navy  larger  than 
ours  for  purposes  of  interfering  with  omx  vital 
Interests. 

Q.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  doing  weU  in  the 
Mediterranean — challenging  our  superiority? 

A.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Just  recently — on  May  37.  1971 — 
negotiated,  probably  for  some  very  suitable 
price,  a  16-year  treaty  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation that  may  weU  assure  their  con- 
tinued use  of  Egyptian  naval  azui  air  bases 
In  the  United  Arab  Republic.  They  may  not 
be  successful  In  communlzlng  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  UJLR..  but  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  a  very  firm  geopolitical 
position. 

Q.  We  ke^  hearing  that  the  Soviets  want 
to  drive  east  of  Suez  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
an  area  the  U.S.  has  stayed  pretty  clear 
of.  Is  that  your  appraisal? 

A.  Yes.  It's  exactly  what  I  woiild  be  doing 
If  I  were  running  the  Soviet  empire  and  if 
I  had  the  same  Ideology  that  they  have.  Iliey 
have  several  goals  In  going  into  the  Indian 
Ocean: 

In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  their 
ships  there  In  much  larger  numbers  than 
ours  gives  them  the  same  opportunity  to 
convert  this  presence,  coupled  with  an  ag- 
gressive foreign  pxdlcy,  Into  the  acquisition 
of  port  capabilities  that  they've  been  able 
to  achieve  In  the  Mediterranean  and  In  the 
Red  Sea. 

Second,  it  helps  them  complete  the  en- 
circlement of  Communist  China,  which  I'm 
sure  Is  a  national  objective  of  theirs. 

Q.  Would  opening  the  Suea  Canal  help 
thatpurpoaeT 

A.  Definitely.  It  would  bring  their  Black 
Sea  Pleet  many  thousands  of  miles  closer 
to  Its  home  ports. 

Q.  Wouldn't  use  of  the  Sues  Canal  bring 
the  Indian  Ocean  closer  for  the  U£.  fleet, 
too? 

A.  The  flguTCs  are  roughly  9.000  mllaa 
doeer  for  the  Soviets  and  roughly  S.OOO 
mUes  closer  tor  ua.  That  would  be  the 
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If  one  b«UevM  tbAt  we  coiild  get  through  the 
Suez  Cazud  in  tlmee  of  crlBls.  I'm  not  sure 
that  we  could. 

Q.  la  It  »lao  true  that  aome  C.S.  aircraft 
carriers  are  too  big  to  go  tbrovigh  the  Suez 
Canal? 

A.  That's  also  correct. 

Q.  There  are  report*  that,  aa  the  Vietnam 
war  winds  down,  some  of  our  Pacific  Fleet 
may  go  Into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  this  Ukaly? 

A.  This  Is  a  political  judgment  that  has  to 
be  made— and  haant  yet  been  made.  TT.S. 
naval  shlpe  are  able  to  go  anywhere  any 
time. 

Q.  What  do  you  have  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
are*  now? 

A.  We  have  maintained  a  World  War  n 
seaplane  tender  and  two  World  War  n  de- 
stroyers there  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Soviets  have  come  from  a  presence 
much  lees  than  that  to  maintenance,  on  the 
sverage,  of  eight  to  nine  ships  at  any  one 
time  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Q.  What  kind  of  new  base  are  you  build- 
ing on  the  atoU  of  Diego  Oarcla,  south  of 
India? 

A.  A  very  austere  communications  facility. 

Q.  Could  It  be  developed  Into  something 
more  substantial  If  the  decision  were  made? 

A.  There  are  no  plans  to  do  so. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  the  presence  of 
our  fleet  and  their  fleet  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
what  do  these  ships  do — call  at  ports  and 
generally  show  the  flag,  or  sail  around  In 
maneuvers? 

A.  They  do  both.  It's  the  visible  presence 
of  naval  power  that  has  such  tremendous  im- 
pact on  littoral  nations. 

For  example,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  nations  on  the  southern  flank 
of  Kurope  all  unanimously  feel  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tr.S.  Sixth  Fleet  Is  their  guar- 
antor against  encroachment  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thafs  why  It's  so  desperately 
Important  for  this  country  to  maintain  iiiffl- 
clent  naval  strength  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments In  the  Sixth  Fleet — and  also  in  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

Q.  In  tills  regard,  it  Is  said  that  If  a  situa- 
tion aimiiar  to  the  1968  Lebanon  crisis  re- 
curred, the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  would  not  be  able 
to  act  as  forcefully  now  as  it  did  at  that 
time  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Soviets  In 
the  Mediterranean.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

A.  No.  You  will  recall  that  during  the  Jor- 
danian crlsla  last  year  President  Nixon  made 
the  decision  to  reinforce  the  Sixth  Fleet  with 
a  third  carrier  task  force,  and  the  TT.8JS. 
(hiam  embarked  Marines — and  the  crlala 
abruptly  abated. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  things  that 
happened  at  the  aatna  time  that  made  a  con- 
tribution, but  It's  clear  to  me  that,  as  the 
President  sUted  on  Sept.  39. 1970,  "the  power 
and  the  mobility,  the  iMdlneM  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  m  this  period  was  absolutely  indispens- 
able In  keeping  the  peace  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean." 

This  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  naval 
and  Marine  power  on  the  International  seas, 
without  having  to  obtain  base  rights  from 
anybody,  made  the  difference. 

Q.  Admiral,  gvtting  back  to  relative 
strengths,  la  it  true  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
outguna  the  U.8.  Navy,  except  for  carrier- 
based  aircraft? 

A.  liSt  me  answer  this  way: 

If  the  United  States  today  stiddenly  decom- 
missioned all  of  Its  aircraft  carriers,  we  would 
lack  any  capability  whatsoever  to  control 
and  vise  the  seas.  We  have  a  very,  very  capable 
weapoiu  system  In  the  aircraft  carrlei^— par- 
tleularly  in  the  nuclear-propelled  aircraft 
carrier  with  Its  abUlty  to  maintain  very  high 
speeds  at  all  times  and  to  be  constantly 
ready — 100  per  oent  ready — to  go  the  minute 
the  dedalon  Is  made  and  with  the  o^MiMllty 
to  outrange  the  surf aoe-to-«urfaoe  miesn*  ol 
the  Soviet  ships. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  Of  the  10  UjB.  carriers  In  oommlaslon, 
how  many  are  nuclear-powered? 

A.  We  have  one  operating,  two  building. 
We  badly  need  a  fourth.  We're  going  to  be 
making  the  most  vigorous  possible  case  for  it. 
It's  obvious  the  decision  rests  on  higher  au- 
thority both  In  the  executive  branch  and 
within  the  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  have  enough  escort  ships  capable 
of  keeping  pace  with  theee  nuclear  carriers? 

a:  We  need  more  escort  ships  aa  well. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  Interest  In  using  heli- 
o<^ter  carriers,  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
does? 

A.  We're  in  the  process  of  designing  at 
preeent  a  sea-control  ship — a  ship  that  will 
be  In  the  13,000-  to  30,000-ton  range  and  will 
carry  helicopters  and  vertlcal-takeoff-and- 
l&ndlng  aircraft. 

These  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  sub- 
stitute for  aircraft  carriers.  They  will  have  a 
very  limited — practically  zero — capability  to 
project  our  power  inland,  as  our  carriers  have 
had  to  do  to  save  us  In  Korea  and  Southeast 
Asia.  But  they  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  protection  of  convoys  and  of 
task  forces  which  are  confined  to  a  given 
geographical  area — by  defending  against  both 
the  submarine  and  the  aircraft,  and  the  mis- 
sile coming  from  either  that  aircraft  or  that 
submarine. 

Q.  Is  It  poesible  that  weapons  are  coming 
along  that  will  make  the  carrier  much  more 
vulnerable  than  it  Is  now? 

A.  One  of  the  most  overstated  claims,  in 
my  Judgment,  la  the  vulnerability  of  the  car- 
rier. None  of  the  oldest  class  of  carriers  which 
we  have  remaining  In  the  fieet  today — ^the 
JEsaei-claas  carriers  which  were  in  World 
War  n — was  ever  sunk. 

Many  of  them  took  aa  many  as  five  or  six 
hlta  by  the  first  guided  missile  tn  history — 
the  Japanese  knm1ka»ie  aircraft — carrying 
payloads  equivalent  to  the  warheads  of  the 
current  surface-to-surface  mlasllea.  And 
many  of  them  took  several  torijedo  hits.  In 
every  case,  within  a  relatively  short  period, 
they  were  back  In  action — frequently  an  hour 
later.  When  the  time  came,  they  went  back 
to  port  for  repairs. 

Since  that  time,  the  modern  class  of  car- 
riers, all  but  three  of  which  are  of  postwar 
construction,  has  been  given  much  more  pro- 
tection— heavier  armor,  more  compartmen- 
tatlon,  much  better  damage  control — so  that, 
although  our  carriers  will  take  hits,  they  will 
have  a  very  high  degree  of  survivability. 

The  nuclear  carrier  fnterprite  suffered  a 
fire,  you  will  recall,  and  nine  1,000-pound 
bombs  exploded.  Had  the  Snterpriae  needed, 
she  could  have  been  back  in  action  within 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  A  new  nuclear  carrier  is  priced  at  800 
million  dollars.  How  do  you  Justify  spending 
that  much  for  one  ship? 

A.  One  has  to  ask  oneself  hoiw  much  we 
have  spent  for  the  privilege  of  having  the 
eqiUvalent  of  the  aircraft  carrier — that  la.  a 
land-baaed  airfield — In  an  overseas  area  where 
we  need  It. 

For  example,  Wbeelus  Air  Voroe  Base  in 
Libya  bad  a  relatively  brief  lifetime  before 
the  VS.  waa  aaked  to  leave,  and  yet  the  ooata 
for  that  airfield  during  Its  lifetime  were  prob- 
ably very  oocnparable  to  the  ooet  of  a  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  for  Its  40-year  life  cycle. 

Furthennore,  that  aircraft  carrier  haa  the 
oap«>blllty  to  be  anywhere  in  the  wtirld  aa  the 
geopotltlceJ  situation  changea,  and  not  Jviat 
in  one  portion  of  the  African  desert. 

Aa  we  oonactoualy  shift  to  a  poetiire  In 
whloh  we  expect  our  allies  to  provide  their 
own  Indigenous  capabllty.  the  best  way  to 
have  the  aaaeta  rapidly  oaipable  of  concentra- 
tion to  support  one  particular  ally  which  may 
be  beleaguered  is  to  have  your  airfields  sea- 
bcme. 

Q.  Do  most  members  of  Ooogress  share  this 
feeling? 
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A.  No.  There  are  many  who  do,  but  many 
are   not  convinced. 

I  think  the  thing  the  Navy  haa  to  do  Is 
to  continue  to  make  the  case.  The  facts  clear- 
ly speak  for  themaelvee.  In  the  Jordanian 
crlsla,  as  an  example,  the  only  alrftelda  ca- 
pable of  being  uaed  were  thoae  alrflelda  at 
sea — the  carrlera. 

Could  I  take  two  or  three  minutes  to  deal 
further  with  this?  I  think  It  la  ln[4>ortant  to 
look  at  the  capabilities  that  the  Navy  haa. 

The  first  capability  Is  our  oontrlbutlon  to 
the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  of  the  nation. 
In  the  past  this  haa  been  the  Polarls-mlaaUe- 
carrying  submarine.  It  is  being  converted  now 
to  Poseidon,  whlcn  will  give  us  an  Invulner- 
able component  of  the  over-all  deterrent 
through  the  '70e,  and  we  are  designing  a 
fallow-on  system  for  the  '80s.  Increasingly  in 
the  future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on 
our  sea-based  systems. 

We  then  have  conventional  roles  which  we 
carry  out.  One  is  our  peacetime  overseas 
presence — the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been 
talking  about :  sea  control  and  the  projection 
of  ixrwer  overseas. 

We  control  the  sees  with  our  aircraft  car- 
riers, capable  of  sinking  surface  ships,  sur- 
faced submarines,  shooting  down  aircraft 
and,  with  our  F-14  aircraft,  shooting  down 
the  missiles  from  any  one  of  thoee  enemy 
sources.  We  use  our  killer  submarines,  our 
attack  submarines,   our   destroyers. 

We  project  our  power  also  with  the  aircraft 
from  ova  carriers  enable  of  projecting  BOO 
and  700  miles  inland,  with  our  Marines  ca- 
pable of  being  projected  fro«n  our  amphibious 
force,  and  with  our  merchant  marine,  which 
In  Southeast  Asia  had  to  carry  96  per  oent  of 
the  mllUona  of  tons  required  to  support  our- 
selvee  and  our  allies  and  which,  even  after  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  very  fine 
C-6A  aircraft,  will  be  required  to  carry  94 
per  cent  of  the  logistics  to  go  on  the  surface 
of  the  seas.  Even  the  aviation  gaa  to  get  that 
C-6A  aircraft  home  so  that  It  can  oairy  a 
usable  load  overseas  has  to  go  in  surface 
ships. 

Q.  Admiral,  if  the  aircraft  carrier  Is  so  im- 
portant, why  don't  the  Soviets  have  any? 

A.  The  Soviets  atarted  out  way  behind. 
Their  first  priority  was  to  scramble  fran- 
tically to  get  a  capability  to  deal  with  our 
superior  Navy.  That  meant  building  sub- 
marines, and  It  meant  building  surface  ship* 
which  would  be  expendable  but  capable  of 
firing  a  surfaoe-to-eurfaoe  mlaalle  in  a  first 
strike  against  our  carriers — hopefully  to  cre- 
ate enough  damage  that  they  could  try  to 
oome  In  and  fiiUsh  up  with  submarines  and 
aircraft. 

We  are  dodng  a  number  of  things  to  negate 
this — a  whole  host  of  things  suoh  aa  our  own 
siuface-to-surface  mlaslle.  We're  working 
hard  on  antimissile  defense,  and  of  course 
our  carriers  have  a  very  hl^  degree  of  in- 
vulnerability. 

Q.  la  the  biggest  threat  still  the  Soviet 
submarines? 

A.  Tes,  becaxise  they  have  3  times  the  num- 
ber of  submarines  that  we  do,  and  they  are 
building  at  roughly  3Vi  times  the  rate  wet* 
building. 

Q.  What  progress  haa  been  made  in  antl- 
svibmarine  defenaesT 

A.  We  continue  to  improve  our  tecb- 
nlquea.  In  my  judgment,  we  know  everything 
that  we  need  to  know  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  threat.  Our  problem  la  to  retain  adequate 
forces  to  deal  with  It. 

We  have  the  antlwihinarlna  aircraft — ^the 
aircraft  operating  ftom  land  baaae,  the  aatt- 
Bubmarlne  aircraft  operating  from  our  air- 
craft carriers — we  have  the  antisubmarine 
esoorta,  we  have  our  attack  submarlnas,  all 
of  which  sre  M^wble  ooUeottvely  of  dealing 
with  thU  threat  If  we  are  permitted  to  r»- 
tain  adequate  numbers. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  have  adequate  nimiben 
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under  the  budget  that  you  now  are  prepar- 
ing? 

A.  The  Congress  reduced  the  Navy  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  by  3  billion  dol- 
lars in  1971.  That  represented  a  serious  set- 
back in  our  capabUlty. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Congress  will 
reduce  the  President's  budget  in  1973.  If  that 
happens,  then  once  again  our  capability  will 
take  a  further  reduction.  I  don't  know  the 
size  of  the  cut,  so  I  can't  Judge  how  much 
capability  addition  we  will  lose. 

Q  Does  the  advent  of  the  Soviet  nuclear- 
submarine  force  make  the  defense  problem 
vastly  more  difficult? 

A  Yee.  They  are  faster,  they're  capable  of 
remaining  submerged  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  and  they  are  therefore  more  of  a  threat 
than  the  dleeel  submarines. 

Q.  Does  that  suggest  that  we  might  be  los- 
ing ground? 

A.  The  question  has  to  be  answered  in  two 
frames  of  reference :  We  have  made  the  quali- 
tative progress,  and  we  have  the  know-how. 
The  question  la  whether  or  not  we  will  be  per- 
mltt-ed  to  retain  the  force  levels  necessary  to 
do  the  Job — and  that  Is  a  question  that  I 
can't  answer. 

Q  Talking  about  know-how,  are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  Navy's  research  programs? 

A  I  am.  We  need  to  continue  silways  a 
vigorous  research-and-development  program 
in  order  to  stay  ahead,  because  the  Soviets  are 
always  making  Improvements  in  their  subma- 
rine capabilities.  But  qualitatively  I  am  satla- 
fled  with  our  preeent  superiority.  If  we  had 
the  force  levels  to  go  vrtth  It  we  would  have 
no  problem. 

Q.  A  couple  of  Ideas  have  been  talked  about 
recently:  first,  putting  the  land-based  Mln- 
uteman  missile  at  sea  and,  second,  possibly 
sending  our  antlballlstlc  mlssUes  to  sea  to 
make  them  less  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack Do  you  see  any  virtue  In  either  of  these 
Ideas? 

A  Both  of  these  ideas  get  into  the  field  of 
strategic  nuclear  balance,  and  that  la  some- 
thing that  is  currently  under  negotiation  In 
the  strateglc-arms-llmltatlon  talks  with  the 
Soviets.  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  for  me 
not  to  discuss  that. 

Q.  Is  there  an  official  policy  agalnat  your 
Ulklng  about  strategic  systems? 

A.  None  other  than  the  obvious  fact  that 
when  you  have  diplomatic  negotiations  going 
on.  the  better  part  of  valor  for  a  military  man 
is  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

TRAWt,EaS    THAT    NXT     IffTBLLICXNCX 

Q.  Admiral,  what  do  you  think  about  these 
Soviet  trawlers  operating  off  our  coasts? 

A.  They  are  there  to  collect  all  kinds  of 
Intelligence — everything  from  the  most 
sophisticated  kind  of  electronics  intelligence 
to  picking  up  debris  dropped  over  the  side  of 
our  shlpe. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "tiectronies  in- 
telligence"? 

A.  They  record  everything  that  they  can 
hear  In  the  electromagnetic  spectrum — that 
U.  our  radars,  radios  and  so  forth.  TheyYe 
Interested  In  getting  information  on  every- 
thing we  have  In  ovir  order  of  battle  ashore 
and  at  sea  and  in  the  air:  what  kinda  of 
radios  we  use,  what  kinds  of  frequencies; 
what  klnda  of  radars  we  use,  what  their  fre- 
quencies are — thinga  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Haa  the  Navy  been  keeping  a  preily 
close  watch  on  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  may  atill  try  to  build  a  submarine 
base  in  Cuba?  And  why  did  they  try  to  build 
one  in  the  first  place? 

A.  We  keep  a  constantly  close  eye  on  it. 

What  the  Sovleta  would  have  gained  had 
they  achieved  a  baae  in  Cuba  la  a  capability 
to  maintain  about  one  third  more  mlaalle 
submarlnea  on  ataUon  than  they  are  now 
able  to  maintain 

They  alao  wo\Ud  have  violated  the  agree- 
ments originally  arrived  at  between  Chair- 
man Khruahchev  and  President  Kennedy  at 
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the  time  of  the  Cuban  mlasUe  crlala.  And, 
therefore,  I  think  President  Nixon  took  a 
very  Important  and  bold  and  courageoua 
step  in  insuring  that  theee  understandings 
were  not  violated. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  in 
fact  doesn't  have  a  submarine  base  in  Cuba? 

A.  Quite  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  close  track  of  the  number 
of  Soviet  subs  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  or  off 
our  other  coasts? 

A.  I  think  I  should  limit  myself  to  the 
statement  that  we  do  know  that  they  are 
there — that  the  Soviets  do  maintain  mlaslle 
submarines  off  oiu-  coasts. 

Q.  Are  they  Increasing  the  number  of  mis- 
sile submarines  off  our  coasts? 

A.  They  obviously  have,  since  they  used 
to  have  none  and  now  they  have  some. 

They  are  also  building  the  new  Yankee 
class  at  a  fantastic  rate. 

Q.  If  a  Soviet  submarine  were  to  fire  a 
missile  from  100  miles  offshore  in  the  At- 
lantic toward  Washington,  D.C.,  would  there 
be  any  defense  against  that  kind  of  attack? 

A.  Yes.  The  best  defense  Is  to  have  your 
own  missiles  at  sea  where  they  cant  be  dam- 
aged by  such  an  attack.  I'm  speaking  about 
the  threat  of  retaliation.  In  my  Judgment, 
It  la  the  very  best  answer  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  antisubmarine-war- 
fare devices  won't  really  protect  you  100  per 
cent  of  the  time? 

A.  No — because  it  takes  time  to  sink  sub- 
marines, and  it  takes  only  a  very  few  sec- 
onds to  get  missiles  off.  Therefore,  if  an  en- 
emy nation  decides  to  strike  first  it  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  get  its  missiles  off  before  you're 
able  to  move  In  for  an  antisubmarine  kill. 

Q.  On  another  subject.  Admiral:  If  we  go 
to  an  all-volunteer  military  service,  is  this 
going  to  affect  the  kind  of  recruiting  you've 
been  able  to  do?  Can  the  Navy  maintain  the 
kind  of  qualitative  improvement  you  talked 
about  If  there's  no  draft  to  encourage  men 
to  enlist? 

A.  First,  it's  absolutely  clear  that  we  had 
to  have  a  two-year  draft  extension.  There 
was  zero  prospect  of  achieving  an  all-volun- 
teer force  while  continuing  to  fight  the 
South  Vietnam  war  with  the  large  number 
of  men  required  at  Its  peak. 

Second,  having  gotten  the  extension,  all 
of  the  service  chiefs  must  do  their  very  best 
to  try  to  achieve  the  capability  to  get  noth- 
ing but  volunteers  by  1973.  We  all  know  that 
the  three  services  that  are  all-vol\inteer  at 
the  present  time — Navy.  Marines  and  Air 
Force — are  only  all-volunteer  because  there 
is  a  draft. 

Third.  I'm  not  able  to  perceive  how 
rapidly  the  cotmtry  will  recover  from  its 
typical,  cyclical  posDwar  syndrome  which  In- 
volves a  considerable  number  of  our  i>eople' 
having  a  rather  negative  Image  of  the  mili- 
tary. And  unlesa  that  is  corrected  there  will 
be  lots  of  disinclination  for  the  young  man 
to  volunteer  to  Join  the  military  force.  He's 
got  to  feel  that  it's  an  honorable,  worthwhile 
profession. 

Fourth,  I  dont  know  whether  or  not  the 
pay  scales  will  have  been  made  adequate  by 
that  tlnxe. 

Q.  Doeant  the  pay-ocale  increase  m  the 
proposed  extenalon  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  seem  to  be  a  fairly  healthy  onet 

A.  The  pay  increaae  la  very  heavily  oriented 
to  attracting  the  new  man— and  haant  yet 
made  a  significant  InoieaM  in  the  pay  of 
the  man  who  haa  finished  bla  first  tour  and 
Is  considering  whether  or  not  to  re-enllat. 

Q.  Can  you  give  ua  any  idea  of  how  many 
men  do  reenllst  after  oomplatlng  one  tourf 

A.  During  the  laat  six  mnntha  of  calendar 
1969  it  was  9.6  per  cent.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  calendar  1970  it  was  up  to  19  per 
cent.  In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
it  waa  30  or  ai  per  oent.  We  need  U  par 
oent. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increaaee  so 
far? 
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A.  I  think  it's  a  combination  of  factors: 
continuing  emphasis  on  the  need  to  improve 
conditions  of  life,  begun  by  my  piedeoeasor 
and  continued  by  me — both  of  ua  working 
tear  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  is  very  Inter- 
ested in  this  field;  in  part  the  result  of  the 
economic  downturn,  and  in  part  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  there  la  a  certain  percentage 
of  men  who,  when  their  country  gets  Into 
the  kind  of  trouble  we're  in,  are  patriotic 
enough  to  decide.  "By  golly,  I'm  going  to 
give  it  another  go!" 

Q.  Are  you  getting  thoee  higher  retention 
rates  In  the  highly  skilled  raUngs  that  you 
need? 

A.  No — that's  one  of  our  problems.  We're 
doing  better  the  less-skilled  ratings  and  not 
as  well  m  the  ratings  involving  much  more 
technical  education  because  thoae  young 
men  obviously  can  draw  much  higher 
salaries  on  the  outside,  and  it's  more  difficult 
to  compete  with  civilian  industry.  This  la 
true  of  all  the  services. 

Q.  What  about  the  ofllcer  corps? 

A.  In  the  ofllcer  corps  we  have  three  pri- 
mary categories  in  the  line — submariners, 
aviators  and  surface  officers. 

The  retention  of  submarine  officers  has 
been  improving  ae  a  result  of  some  in^trove- 
ments  in  the  conditions  of  their  detailing  and 
as  a  result  of  a  bonus  we're  now  able  to  pay 
nuclear  submariners  as  a  reetilt  of  legislation 
passed  a  year  or  sc  ago. 

In  the  case  of  otir  aviation  officers,  reten- 
tion rates  are  alao  improving. 

As  for  the  surface  officer,  the  retention 
ratee  are  not  improving.  Theee  are  the  offi- 
cers who  take  the  largest  Impact  from  the 
continuing  long  deployments  of  o\ir  surface 
ships  in  foreign  waters. 

FXACX  BT   MIUTAXT  BTSXIfOTH 

Q.  You  Bp)Oke  H  moment  ago  about  a  "post- 
war syndrome"  as  a  matter  of  concern.  Would 
you  elaborate  on  that? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  a  significant  minority 
who  feels  that  the  military  services  and  mili- 
tary p>ersonnel  are  simply  no  longer  relevant 
In  the  modem  world. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  a  req>ectable 
majority  still  continues  to  understand  that, 
aa  the  President  has  suggested,  you  can  only 
have  a  generation  of  peace  by  maintaining 
the  necessary  military  strength. 

Q.  Is  this  minority  feeling  gaining  ground? 

A.  We  have  been  going  throtigh  a  period 
when  it  haa  been  spreading.  I'm  not  able  to 
perceive  when  the  pendultim  will  swing  back. 

We  do  know  that  historically  we've  gone 
through  thla  kind  of  period  after  each  war. 
Vietnam  Is  now  the  longest  and  most  un- 
popular war  in  our  history.  It  may  take  a 
little  longer  for  the  pendulum  to  vwlng,  but 
I  beUeve  that  it  clearly  wHI,  glvwi  the  treman- 
doua  efforts  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  are  making  to  insure  that 
the  people  understand,  and  given  the  flaet 
that  If  we  continue  to  weaken  ovuselvee  it 
will  be  quite  obvious  from  the  way  in  irtilch 
the  world  conmiunity  begins  to  destat^liae 
that  we  mtist  do  more  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

Q.  Adnxiral,  as  your  fieet  goes  down  in  slae 
can  you  reduce  your  shore  establishment  and 
save  money  which  you  could  put  into  new 
weapons  systems? 

A.  Yes,  we  could  and  should  reduce  our 
shore  establishment  as  our  fleet  comes  down 
in  size.  We  cannot,  however,  save  great 
amounts.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  in  the 
first  year  you  save  almost  nothing  because 
there  are  significant  cloatng  costs.  But  I 
would  say.  as  a  crystal-ball  guess,  that  if  we 
were  able  to  oloee  all  those  basse  that  we 
ought  to  close,  we  ooxild  save  something  on 
the  order  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
per  year. 

WX  NOW  KXPBCT  MOKI  rXOM  *f,l.TXH 

Q.  Does  the  Nixon  Doctrine  hold  out  some 
substantial  hope  of  being  able  to  abandon 
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some  of  your  bases  in  the  Far  East,  for  emtn- 
ple?  CJould  you  scrap  them  all  and  move  kack 
to  Pearl  Harbor? 

A.  1  would  hope  that  the  day  would  never 
come  when  the  United  States  Is  forced  to  fall 
back  to  Pearl.  You  remember  that's  wheif  we 
started  when  we  had  to  begin  the  long,  c««tly 
fight  all  the  way  back  across  the  Western 
Pacific  after  the  attack  against  us  at  Fearl 
Harbor. 

The  forward  basing  that  we  now  haw  is 
going  to  change  some  what  In  concept.  That 
Is.  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we've  com*  to 
expect  much  more  from  our  allies'  contribut- 
ing to  their  own  strength. 

But  we  are  always  going  to  want  bas4k  In 
■ome  areas  overseas  as  a  substitute  far  a 
much  larger  and  more  expensive  number  of 
forces  that  we  would  have  to  malnuia  In 
order  to  keep  our  ships  supplied,  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  So  you're  not  seriously  thinking  of  (ail- 
ing back  over  the  next  three  to  five  ye&re? 

A.  No.  As  far  as  the  Navy  Is  concerned,  I 
believe  we're  going  to  want  to  maintain  biMes 
In  most  of  the  countries  where  we're  now 
based.  There  will  be  some  retrenchments,  but 
none  of  major  proportions. 

Q.  Several  years  ago  there  was  talk  of 
building  some  fairly  large  bases  In  Austra- 
lia. Has  this  gone  by  the  board? 

A.  There's  nothing  currently  on  the  hori- 
zon with  regard  to  the  Australians.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  doing  some  base  Improvements 
on  their  own. 

Q.  Some  Australians  talk  about  an  alli- 
ance— a  naval  grouping  of  Japan,  Indoimla, 
Australia — to  protect  trade  routes  through 
the  Msdacca  Strait  Into  the  Indian  Ooean. 
Is  that  at  all  feasible? 

A.  Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  will  make 
every  use  of  Allied  forces  that  are  available  in 
any  kind  of  a  crisis  situation. 

If,  for  example,  there  were  a  crisis  Involv- 
ing, say.  the  Indonesian  area  and  if  the  Pres- 
ident determined  that  our  national  intirest 
required  It,  or  the  Indonesians  felt  thieat- 
ened  and  Joined  with  us  in  management  of 
that  crisis,  certainly  any  forces  they  bad 
would  be  welcomed. 

We  have  treaty  commitments  with  the 
Japanese  and  with  the  Australians,  and  the 
President  has  stated  that  treaty  commit- 
ments would  be  honored. 

Q.  Are  you  happy  about  the  pace  at  which 
the  Japanese  are  picking  up  their  nsval 
defenses? 

A.  I  think  the  Japcmese  Navy  has  made  sig- 
nificant progrees.  They  started  from  a  very. 
very  low  figure,  as  you  know.  I  would  hope  to 
see  them  do  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

Q.  One  final  question:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Ad- 
miral, that  the  Russian  Navy  has  not  been 
tested  in  battle  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
almost  70  years  ago? 

A.  Not  quite  a  fact.  The  Russian  Navy  bad 
some  engagements  In  World  War  I  and  in 
World  War  U.  They  did  a  relatively  pitiful 
Job. 

They  have  certainly  demonstrated  a  much 
greater  degree  of  professionalism  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing degree  of  professionalism  In  the  last 
10  years. 

I  consider  them  a  first-class  professional 
outfit. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT  DISHONESTY  EXPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmSIAITA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuetdav,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  vital  issues  now  before  the  Congress 
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Is  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal — its 
sovereign  control  and  Its  major  modern- 
ization. Panamanian  efforts  to  gain  con- 
trol of  this  strategic  waterway  apparent- 
ly encouraged  by  certain  elements  In  our 
Oovemment  has  placed  U.S.  control  of 
the  canal  In  such  perU  as  to  arouse  the 
people  of  our  country  despite  the  silence 
of  the  mass  news  media;  and  they  have 
flooded  the  Congress  with  protest  against 
the  projected  giveaway  at  Panama. 

Fortunately,  this  Nation  does  have 
publicists  of  outstanding  ability  and  in- 
dependence who  cannot  be  cowed.  Among 
them  is  MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  an 
experienced  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  General  MacArthur 
and  an  author  of  distinction. 

In  a  recent  column  he  analyzes  a  State 
Departmait  memorandum  on  the  cur- 
rent Panama  treaty  negotiations  with  a 
refreshing  degree  of  forthrightness.  His 
comments  are  so  pertinent  and  timely 
that  I  quote  them  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  urge  that  it  be  read  by  all  Members 
of  Uie  Congress: 

Nixon  Takks  Wsoko  Tack  in  Panama 

Washtnoton. — I  have  before  me  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  memorandum  on  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  negotiations  which  illustrates 
the  sorry  quality  of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  this 
Nixon  era. 

This  memorandum  states  that  "The  basic 
U.S.  treaty  objectives  established  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  1984  and  supported  by 
Presidents  Hoover.  Truman  and  Elsenhower 
were  to  maintain  U.S.  control  and  defense 
of  a  canal  In  Panama  while  removing  to  the 
maximum  extent  {possible  all  other  causes  of 
friction  between  the  two  countries."  That 
statement  Is  dishonest.  It  represents  the 
Johnson  policy  as  a  continuation  of  the 
policies  of  his  predecessors  when  It  Is  in 
fact  an  historic  reversal  of  their  policies. 

Presidents  Hoover,  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower were  adamant  about  maintaining  UJ3. 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  sovereign 
may  grant  concessions  and  he  may  abolish 
concessions;  but  when  he  g^ives  up  sovereign- 
ty, he  surrenders  all  final  authority,  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  new  sovereign. 

President  Johnson  said  in  1064,  "Today  we 
have  Informed  the  Oovernment  of  Panama 
that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
...  It  should  recognize  the  sovereignty  of 
Panama.  ..."  That  statement  opened  the 
negotiation  of  three  treaties  transferring 
sovereignty  to  Panama,  providing  for  a  new 
administration  of  the  Canal  and  establish- 
.Ing  a  defense  of  the  Canal  by  the  United 
States.  These  treaties  were  not  submitted  to 
either  government  for  ratification. 

The  memorandum  continues.  "President 
Nixon  has  established  negotiating  objectives 
similar  to  those  of  President  Johnson  In 
1064,  modified  by  developments  since  1967. 
Continued  U.S.  control  and  defense  of  the 
existing  canal  are  non-negotiable  UJ3.  re- 
quirements in  a  new  treaty."  This  Is  the  dis- 
honesty— the  implication  that  the  U.S.  can 
control  or  defend  the  canal  after  transferring 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

The  control  and  defense  of  territory  are 
powers  of  sovereignty.  When  the  sovereign 
contracts  the  exercise  of  these  powers  to 
another  entity.  It  may  unilaterally  abrogate 
the  contract  with  or  without  cause.  In  1956, 
Egypt  unilaterally  abrogated  a  contract  for 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  IMO. 

If  the  United  States  transfers  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  It  delivers 
eontrcrf  and  defense  of  the  canal  to  Panama. 
Any  treaty  arrangements  for  UB.  sharing  In 
control  or  defense  will  be  subject  to  unilat- 
eral cancellation  by  Panama.  Panama  could 
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denounce  these  treaties  and  negotiate  wltlt 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  to  operate 
and  defend  the  Canal.  The  United  States 
would  then  be  forced  to  choose  war  or  wlUi. 
drawal.  If  it  resorted  to  force  to  preserve  this 
vital  waterway.  It  would  be  acting  in  viol*. 
tlon  of  International  law,  because  it  had 
surrendered  sovereignty. 

The  Inane  quality  of  our  statecraft  is  ex« 
pressed  in  the  purpose  of  removing  "oansss 
of  friction  between  the  two  oountrles".  A 
diplomacy  which  seeks  to  remove  causes  of 
friction  with  other  oountrles  Invites  thoee 
countries  to  make  new  demands  (causes  of 
friction)  upon  the  United  States.  The  p<dlcy 
is  self-defeating. 

Diplomacy  should  promote  fair  and  equi- 
table relations  with  other  nations.  It  must 
have  clear  objectives  to  which  it  will  adhere 
whether  the  other  countries  concur  or  not, 

U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  is  in 
all  respects  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. It  Is  eesentlaJ  to  the  continued  seooKi 
operation  of  the  canal.  It  made  poeslble  mi 
undertaking  which  hss  brought  great  bens- 
fits  to  Panama.  It  Ls  the  duty  of  diplomsey 
today,  as  under  Presidents  Hoover,  Trumaa 
and  Elsenhower,  to  inform  Panama  firmly 
that  while  administrative  arrangements  Me 
subject  to  reasonable  adjvistment,  VA. 
sovereignty  over  the  Oanal  Zone  will  be  ■• 
enduring  as  the  canal  Itself. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  Panama  to  accept  this 
arrangement  In  good  grace  and  cooperate  In 
our  common  Interest.  If  Panama  beoomss 
hostile,  the  United  States  should  discharge 
all  Panamanian  employees  and  administer 
the  Zone  with  American  citizens.  That  Is 
the  eventuality  for  which  sovereignty  must 
be  preserved.  We  dont  want  It  to  happen; 
but  it  is  a  better  prospect  than  making  war 
against  Panama  to  recover  by  conquest  rights 
which  we  have  surrendered  through  diplo- 
matic stupidity. 


PROVIDINO   FOR   TIMELY   SETTLE- 
MENT OP  CLAIMS  AGAINST  CHINA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

aw  cAurouoA 

IN  THE  HOUSi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  a  new  era  of  relationship  with  the 
government  of  mainland  China,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  consider  the  residue  of  our 
past  contacts  and  associated  problems  in 
an  effort  to  evolve  the  cleanest  possible 
slate  on  which  to  build.  It  is  in  this  en- 
deavor that  I  Introduce  today  a  sense  at 
the  Congress  resolution  calling  for  th« 
timely  settlement  of  outstanding  claims 
under  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949. 

A  large  body  of  American  citizens  suf- 
fered significant  financial  loss  when 
property  they  owned  was  confiscated  by 
the  current  mainland  China  government 
without  compensation  or  even  any  at- 
tempt at  due  process.  To  the  present 
time  the  People's  Republic  of  China  bas 
given  no  Indication  that  these  clalmi, 
properly  processed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  honored. 

We  have  the  means  at  hand.  ICr. 
Speaker,  to  resolve  this  Issue,  in  the  fonn 
of  frozen  People's  Republic  of  China  M- 
sets  in  the  United  States  which  could  bt 
utilized  to  satisfy  any  rightful  clalmt. 
Our  Government  has  recognized  its  €>>• 
ligation  under  international  law  In  nflt 
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releasing  these  moneys  to  either  claim- 
ant. However,  if  in  fact  our  President  is 
anticipating  laying  a  new  groundwork 
for  normalcy  between  these  govern- 
ments, one  condition  should  be  the  satis- 
faction of  established  claims  and,  like- 
wise, if  appropriate,  the  release  of  any 
excess  funds  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  which  it  has  a  claim. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
the  text  of  my  resolution  for  insertion  in 
tlie  Record: 

H.  Con.  Res.  411 

Resolved  Xjy  the  House  of  RepreaentaUvea 
[tfie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  not  make  any  concession 
to.  or  enter  Into  any  agreement  with,  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  untU  such  government  has  expressed 
agreement  to  arrange  for  equlUble  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
states  against  such  government  received  and 
determined  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  under  title  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 


PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE 
NEW  TOKAIDO  LINE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  Pennsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Present   and   Future   of   the    New 

ToKAiDO   Line 

(Graphs  and  illustrations  not  printed  in 

the  Record) 
(Address  September  8.  1971,  Before  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation. Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Hideo  Shlma, 
President,  National  Space  Development 
Agency  of  Japan) 

1  Operating  results  of  the  New  Tokaldo 
Line  In  the  past  six  years. 

{ 1 )  Route  of  the  line.  Distance  and  run- 
ning time  between  stations. 

As  shown  on  Fig.  1  (not  printed  In  the 
Record). 

(2)  Yettfly   Increase   In   passenger    traflBc. 
Passenger   traffic   on   the   line   has   shown 

a  big  increase  from  year  tx>  year.  In  the  five 
year  period  from  1968,  the  year  after  the 
line  was  opened,  to  1970  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  grew  2.8  times,  from  31  mil- 
lion to  85  million.  This  means  that  only 
in  the  one  year  of  1970,  as  much  as  85% 
of  the  population  of  Japan  rode  on  the  New 
Tokaldo  Line,  and  that  the  line  carried  an 
average  of  230.000  passengers  per  day  in  that 
year.  The  greatest  number  carried  on  the 
line  so  far  in  one  day  was  620,000  on  May  6th 
(Monday),  1969. 

(3)  Average  distance  of  travel  on  the  line 
The  average  distance  of  travel  per  passenger 

on  the  line  Is  longer  in  the  case  of  the  Hlkari 
train  which  stops  at  two  intermediate  sta- 
tlon-s  and  shorter  with  the  Kodama  train 
which  stops  at  all  the  11  Intermediate  .sta- 
tions. The  rise  In  1970  (Ist  half)  Is  considered 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  EXPO. 

(4)  Contribution  to  EXPO  '70  transporta- 
tion 

The  EXPO  was  held  in  Osaka  from  March 
to  September.  1970.  During  this  period  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line  played  an  Indispensable 
role    In    transporting    the    huge    number   of 
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visitors,  without  a  single  accident,  and  was 
acclaimed  as  the  "moving  pavilion  of  Japan". 

Total  Visitors  to  EXPO,  64  million. 

Visitors  using  JNR  trains,  22  million 
(34%). 

Of  above  figure,  visitors  using  New  Tokaldo 
Line.  9  million  (14%). 

(5)  Passenger  aimlysls. 

As  shown  on  Pig.  6  (not  printed  In  Record)  . 

(6)  Impact  of  the  New  Tokaldo  Line  on 
the  region  served. 

The  New  Tokaldo  Line,  the  first  commer- 
cial high-speed  railway  In  the  world,  has  cut 
the  time-distance  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
Into  half,  making  it  possible  to  go  and  return 
between  any  point  aaong  the  line  In  a  day. 
This  facUltatlon  of  travel  has  bad  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  Impact  on  the  region  served 
by  the  line  and  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

a.  Change  In  passenger  flow  pattern. 
The    Inauguration    of    the   line   served   to 

actualize  the  potential  transport  demand, 
bringing  about  a  great  Increase  In  the  volume 
of  middle-distance  passenger  traffic  such  as 
between  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  and  between 
Tokyo  and  Nagoya.  changing  the  passenger 
flow  pattern. 

b.  Qualitative  change  In  passenger  traffic. 
There  U  not  much  difference  In  the  time 

spent  when  travelling  by  the  New  Tokaldo 
Line  and  by  airplane,  but  rail  fare  Is  only  half 
of  that  for  air,  and  besides,  it  is  safer  and 
more  punctual  on  the  New  Takaido  Line.  This 
has  popularized  the  line.  For  btislness  men 
in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tice to  leave  in  the  morning,  do  business  at 
the  other  end  and  return  the  same  day,  using 
the  line.  Also,  admission  tickets  to  large 
theaters  In  Tokyo  have  come  to  be  put  on  sale 
in  Nagoya  and  Osaka.  Thiis,  the  traffic  for 
business  as  well  as  private  purposes  has 
undergone  a  qualitative  change. 

c.  Change  in  toxirlst  resort  geography. 
Inauguration  of  the  New  Tokaldo  line  has 

changed  the  geography  of  the  tourist  resorts 
along  the  line.  Before,  Ataml  was  considered 
as  a  resort  for  the  people  of  Tokyo,  but  on 
account  of  the  line,  it  is  now  readUy  acces- 
sible from  the  Osaka  area.  This  Is  also  the 
case  with  Kli  Shlrahama  which  used  to  be 
frequented  by  the  people  In  the  Osaka  area, 
but  Is  now  readily  accessible  from  Tokyo. 
In  particular,  there  has  been  a  big  Increase 
in  the  visitors  to  the  sightseeing  spots  In  the 
Tokal  Region  mldvroy  between  Tokyo  and 
Osaka.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Tokaldo 
Line  has  made  travelling  to  convenient  that 
more  and  more  tourists  are  making  day  trips 
to  these  resorts  w^lthout  staying  there  over- 
night, affecting  the  hotels. 

d.  Impact  on  regional  economy. 
By  using  an  econometric  model  (dynamic 
Inter-reglonal  input-output  model),  a  meas- 
urement was  made  to  find  out  the  extent  the 
New  Tokaldo  XJne  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  the  national  economy.  According  to  this 
meastirement,  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1966  the 
gross  regional  product  increased  by  160,000 
mUlion   yen   In   the   Tokal    Region   around 
Nagoya.  by  123,000  million  yen  In  the  Klnkl 
Region  aroimd  Osaka,  by  117,000  mllUon  yen 
m  the  Kanto  Region  around  Tokyo,  and  by 
423,000  mUUon  yen  in  gross  national  product, 
compared  with   what  the  case  would  have 
been  If  the  line  had   not  been  buUt.  This 
means  that  the  New  Tokaldo  Une  greatly 
accelerated  the  concentration  of  Industries 
in  the  Tokal  and  Klnkl  Regions.  Ukewlse.  the 
line  brought  about  a  concentration  of  the 
working  population  In  the  areas  served  by 
the  line.  Of  the  national  increase  of  186,000 
In  working  population.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Tokal  Region  accounted  for  68,000,  Kanto 
Region  67,000.  and  Klnkl  Region  60,000. 
(7)   Operating  results, 
a.  Number  of  trains  and  traffic  volimae. 
The  line  was  opened  with  30  rotmd  trips 
per  day,  but  this  was  increased  to  101  round 
trips  on  weekdays  In   October   1970.   Alto- 
gether, 360  million  passengers  have  been  car- 
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rled  on  the  line  In  the  six  year  period  after 
its  opening. 

b.  Oreat  reduction  In  tr*ln  delay. 

In  the  early  stage  some  train  delays  were 
experienced,  but  as  the  perlormanoe  of  roU- 
ing  stock  and  facilities  as  weU  as  raU  tracks 
became  stable  and  with  the  UnplementaUon 
of  measures  for  prevention  of  natural  disas- 
ters, there  has  been  a  great  reduction  In 
train  delays. 

c.  No  passenger  casualty. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  passenger 
casualty  since  c^>enlng  of  the  Une. 

(8)    Maintenance. 

a.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock. 

Inspection  ranges  from  the  simple  dally 
trip  inspection  to  the  general  Inspection 
which  U  carried  out  after  e«:h  720.000  km  of 
operation  with  aU  the  parts  disassembled. 
Thus,  there  are  different  kinds  of  Inspections 
in  accordance  with  the  distance  of  run.  Also, 
to  assure  safe  operation  at  high  speed,  extra 
care  Is  taken  in  inspecting  the  running  gear 
with  speclaUy  provided  Inspection  eqiUp- 
ment.  The  main  kinds  of  inspection  and 
their  interval  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Trip  inspection:  At  Tokyo  or  Osaka 
Car  Depot,  each  48  hour. 

(2)  Intermediate  inspection:  At  Tokyo  or 
Osaka  Car  Depot,  each  30,000  km. 

(3)  Bogle  truck  inspection:  At  Osaka  Car 
Depot,  each  240,000  km. 

(4)  General  inspection:  At  Hamamatsu 
Workshop,  each  720,000  km. 

Besides,  the  performance  and   character- 
istic of  the  ATC   (automatic  train  control) 
equipment  are  Inspected  at  each  trip  inspec- 
tion and  at  intermediate  Inspections  when 
aU  parts  are  Inspected  without  disassembling 
them.  As  to  the  axles,  they  are  Inspected  by 
ultra-sonic   flaw   detectors   during   Interme- 
diate Inspection.  Further,  computers  are  used 
extensively  In  conducting  final  checks  after 
general  Inspection  for  greater  reliability  and 
to  shorten  the  work  process, 
b.  Maintenance  of  track. 
To  keep  the  tracks  fit  for  high-speed  op- 
eration,   there    have    been    set    up    4    track 
maintenance  depots,  and  under  these  depots 
there  have  been  placed  12  track  malntensnoe 
subdepots,  7  mechanized  track  maintenance 
subdepots  and  54  track  Inspection  gangs  at 
10   km  Intervals.   The  maintenance   system 
consists   of  the   Inspection   and   the   actual 
maintenance  work,  each  being  specialised.  It 
is   the   function   of   inspection   to   ascertain 
track  conditions  for  safe  operation  and  to 
secure  the  necessary  data  foe  planning  the 
actual  maintenance  work.  This  is  carried  out 
by  the  dally  car  vibration  test  and  patrol  by 
car,  dally  patrol  on  foot,  periodic  general  in- 
spections and  the  track  Irregularity  inspec- 
tion by  high-speed  track  Inspection  car  once 
every  10  days.  The  maintenance  plan  Is  set 
up  based  on  the  Inspection  results  and  the 
actual  maintenance  work  is  conducted  either 
by  JNR  Itself  or  by  contract,  using  large 
machines, 
c.  Maintenance  of  electrical  facilities. 
To  maintain  the  electrical  facilities  of  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line  m  a  good  condition,  4  elec- 
trical facilities  maintenance  depots  and  10 
subdepots  have  been  set  up  along  the  line. 
These  depots  and  subdepots  carry  out  the 
Inspection  and  repfUr  work  at  night.  In  ad- 
dition,   a    system   of    Inspection    employing 
statistical  control  methods  has  been  set  up 
for  greater  reliability,  based  on  studies  and 
experiences  of  the  past  six  years.  Further,  to 
see  how  electrical  faculties  are  actually  func- 
tioning during  train  operation,  a  testing  car 
for  the  purpoee  is  operated  about  once  every 
week  at  the  same  speed  as  commercial  trains. 
The  measurements  made  by  the  car  are  sent 
to  the  electrical  facilities  maintenance  de- 
pots in  the  form  of  Immediate  reports,  week- 
ly reports  and  monthly  reports  and  these  re- 
ports are  used  in  carrying  out  Inspection  and 
repair  work  and  in  strengthening  the  facu- 
lties. 
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( 9 )  Plnftnclal  results. 

The  New  Tokaldo  Line  st«rt«d  to  maloe  a 
profit  from  the  third  of  operation  and  In  fis- 
cal 1969  tta«  operating  ratio  (100  x  ezpenie/ 
revenue)  of  63%  was  attained. 

(10)  Effect  on  tbe  old  narrow  gmuge 
Tokaldo  Lln«. 

With  the  opening  of  the  New  Tokaldo  Line, 
the  number  of  daytime  expreae  trains  was 
greatly  reduced  on  the  old  narrow  gauge 
Tokaldo  Line,  and  In  place,  more  local  pas- 
senger trains  and  freight  trains  were  op- 
erated, thus  Increasing  commuter  and  freight 
transport  capacity  which  bad  been  badly 
needed. 

a.  Plan  for  construotlon  of  nationwide 
high-speed  railway  network. 

(1)  Characteristics  of  high-speed  railways. 

The  New  Tokaldo  Line  was  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1964.  and  six  yeeurs  have  elin^Md 
since  then.  In  the  meantime,  the  line 
brought  about  a  great  change  In  the  tiwel 
pattern.  It  became  ccxnmon  for  business  men 
to  go  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka,  or  vice  versa, 
and  return  the  same  day.  Also,  the  line  made 
Hakone    and    Ataml    etkslly    accessible    from 
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the  Osaka  area  and  the  same  with  Kyoto  aoid 
Nara  from  tbe  Tokyo  area. 

It  Is  oonalderwl  that  the  remarkable 
growth  of  trafllc  on  the  New  Tokaldo  Line 
Is  due  to  the  recognition  by  the  people  of 
the  following  merits  of  the  line. 

a.  Safety. 

Being  guided  by  rail,  the  railway  la  voy 
much  suited  to  the  application  of  safety 
measures  by  electronic  and  other  tedmlques. 
BBpeclally  In  the  case  of  a  railway  like  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line,  the  entire  right  of  way  la 
segregated  from  road  traffic,  and  further,  a 
very  high  degree  of  safety  can  be  attained  by 
transforming  the  railway  into  a  pltmt  In- 
dustry through  adoption  of  the  automatic 
train  control  system  and  automatic  disorder 
detecting  devices  and  other  means.  Accord- 
ingly, there  has  not  been  a  single  casualty 
on  the  New  Tokaldo  Line. 

b.  OapabUity  for  mass  transport. 

The  capability  for  mass  transport  Is  a 
great  merit  of  the  railway,  this  being  eepecl- 
ally  BO  In  the  case  of  a  high-speed  railway 
like  the  New  Tokaldo  Line.  This  capxkbUity 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  during  EXPO 
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10  and  by  the  fact  that  as  many  as  SaOMt 
paten gera  wwe  oairlecl  on  the  ttne  in  • 
single  day.  By  coupling  a  nimiber  of  can  t»> 
gether,  the  railway  can  carry  larg*  Tnlnnw 
of  traffic  In  one  movement,  a  feat  whMi 
would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  by  road  « 
air  transport.  In  this  connection,  aooonUag 
to  a  comparative  study  of  the  tranqxvt 
capacity  by  rail  (high-speed)  and  road  («• 
preaaway)  in  Japan,  It  was  found  that  ttaa 
capacity  by  rail  was  twice  as  ntuch  as  that  by 
roitd  per  hour  and  four  times  greater  par 
meter  of  width  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
that  the  average  sjieed  was  two  to  thiaa 
times  higher. 

c.  Speed. 

The  New  Tokaldo  Line  has  changed  the 
old  Image  of  the  railway  and  its  high  speed 
can  meet  the  needs  of  modem  society.  Be- 
sides, with  respect  to  accessibility  to  the  city 
center,  the  railway  Is  man  advantageous 
than  air  transport  and  this  helps  to  redoe* 
the  travel  time  between  dty  centers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  time  taken  to  travel  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  by  different  means  of 
transport  Is  shown  In  the  Fig.   12. 


FIGURE  12. -TRAVELING  TIME  BETWEEN  TOKYO  AND  OSAKA  BY  DIFFERENT  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT 


Means  of  transport 


Between 


Time  required 


Access  time 


Total 


High-speed  railway  (Hikaii  tram) Tokyo  and  Shin-Osaka 3  hours  10  minutes 3  hours  10  minutes 

High-speed  bus ,..-  Tokyo  and  Shin-Osaka 8  hours_ 8  hours 

Airway  Tokyo  and  Osaka 50  minutes Tokyo  60  minutes;  Osaka  25         2  hours  35  minutes 

minutes;  waiting  time  at  air- 
port 20  minutes 


d.  Punctual  service. 

In  road  transport,  the  flow  of  traffic  Is  be- 
ing Impeded  on  account  of  road  congestion, 
and  at  the  airport,  prolonged  waiting  time 
for  landing  is  becoming  chronic  due  to  short- 
age of  airport  space.  On  account  of  these 
causes,  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  dlffi- 
cxilt  to  secure  punctual  road  and  air  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  modernized  high- 
speed railway  system,  it  Is  possible  to  assure 
punctual  operation  of  trains  by  means  of  a 
well-equipped  automatic  train  control  sys- 
tem. The  New  Tokaldo  Line  is  a  case  In  point. 
Moreover,  depending  on  future  technical  de- 
velopment, there  Is  the  poasibility  of  com- 
plete automation  of  train  operation.  At  least, 
by  adopting  cab  signals  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line,  train  operation  will  hajdly 
be  affected  by  fog.  Further,  in  the  case  of  the 
new  high-speed  railway  network  to  be  built 
In  Japan.  If  adequate  measures  are  taken 
with  respect  to  the  snow  problem,  punctual- 
ity of  train  operation  can  be  assured  In  all 
weather. 

In  other  words,  it  can  be  said  that  ittiat 
appealed  to  the  people  were  the  safe,  com- 
fortable and  fast  service  of  the  New  Tokaldo 
Una.  the  location  of  the  terminals  In  the  city 
centers  and  the  freedom  from  worry  about 
the  availability  of  seats  made  possible  by  fre- 
quent operation  of  trains. 

Thus,  by  cutting  the  time-distance  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Osaka  into  half  and  bring- 
ing the  whole  area  served  by  the  New  "Itok- 
aido  Line  Into  a  day  trip  zone,  the  Impiact  of 
the  line  has  been  large.  Indeed. 

(2)  Formation  of  an  Integrated  transfer t 
system. 

The  rapid  growth  of  economy  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  transix>rt  technique  bave 
greatly  expanded  the  Interflow  of  people, 
goods  and  information,  and  It  is  moat  likely 
that  this  trend  will  continue  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  a  more  prosperous  future  society, 
there  will  be  the  need  of  forming  a  bew 
transport  system  which  will  make  the  moat 
of  the  strong  points  of  each  mode  of  trans- 
port. This  new  transport  system  should  be 
integrated  on  a  nationwide  scale,  and  by 
coordinating  the  function  of  rail,  road  and 
air  carriers  for  linear,  area-wise  and  ioier- 
polnt    transport    respectively,    a    transport 


structure  most  effective   from   the   national 
economic  standpoint  should  be  formed. 

(3)  The  need  of  modern  high-speed  rail- 
ways in  the  Integrated  transport  system. 

In  forming  an  Integrated  transport  sys- 
tem. It  win  be  necessary  to  see  that  each 
means  of  transport  will  be  able  to  display  its 
strong  points  and  to  coordinate  their  serv- 
icee  so  that  the  moet  effective  system  may 
be  esitabllshed. 

High-speed  railways  are  sup>erlor  to  road 
and  air  transport  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
port over  middle  and  long  distances.  Accord- 
ing to  studies  made  so  far.  the  characteristics 
of  each  means  of  transport  can  be  summa- 
rized, qualitatively. 

Pig.  15.  (not  reproduced)  shows  the  trend 
In  a  conceptual  distribution  of  psLsaengers 
among  airway,  expressway  and  high-speed 
railway;  according  to  which  a  peak  in  long 
distance,  short  distance  and  middle  distance 
Is  noticeable  In  the  respective  means  of 
transport.  Thus,  by  having  the  expressway 
and  airway  undertake  mainly  short  distance 
and  long  distance  transport  respectively,  and 
the  high-speed  railway  taking  over  that  part 
between  the  two,  an  effective  transport  sys- 
tem can  be  formed. 

In  this  sense,  there  is  the  need  to  construct 
high-speed  railways  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  transport  system  as  advocated  in  the 
New  Comprehensive  National  Development 
Plan  of  the  Government. 

(4)  Effect  of  high-speed  railways. 

The  following  effect  can  be  expected  upon 
construction  of  high-speed  railways  In  the 
framework  of  an  Integrated  transport  sys- 
tem: 

a.  Effect  on  the  welfare  oT  the  people. 

The  construction  of  a  nationwide  high- 
speed railway  network  will  greatly  reduce  the 
traveling  time  between  principal  cities  and 
thereby  enlarge  the  people's  range  of  action 
in  a  day.  As  a  result,  the  cultural  and  social 
status  of  regional  cities  will  rise,  leaaenlng 
the  difference  between  metropolitan  and  re- 
gional cltlee.  As  people  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  living  standards  of  a  metropolis  whUe 
residing  in  a  regional  city  where  the  living 
environment  is  good  the  trend  of  over-popu- 
lation in  metropolitan  areas  and  under-popu- 
latlon  In  regional  areas  will  be  mitigated, 
promoting  effective  land  usage. 


Figure  16  shows  the  traveling  time  from 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  to  the  other  principal  cities 
upon  completion  of  the  high-speed  railway 
network. 

FIG.  16.-TRAVELING  TIME  TO  MAIN  CITIES  FROM  TOKYO 
AND  OSAKA  UPON  COMPLHION  OF  HIGH-SPEED  RAILWAY 
NETWORK 
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A  huge  amount  of  time  can  be  saved  upon 
realization  of  a  high-speed  railway  network, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  this  would  amoimt 
to  130  million  man-hours  in  1968  and  1,^0 
million  man-hours  in  1985  If  passengers 
hitherto  transported  on  the  old  narrow  gauge 
lines  were  to  be  transported  on  high-speed 
lines.  In  terms  of  working  population  this 
Is  equivalent  to  60,000  and  600,000  re8p>ec- 
tlvely.  This  time-saving  effect  of  the  high- 
speed railway  will  help  to  reduce  the  labor 
shortage  and  Increase  spare  time,  thereby 
having  a  great  effect  on  the  living  conditions 
of  the  people. 

In  connection  with  public  welfare,  what 
is  becoming  all  the  more  urgent  is  the  so- 
lution of  environmental  problems.  The  level 
of  the  economy  of  Japan  has  risen  consid- 
erably in  recent  years  and  so  has  her  in- 
ternational economic  standing.  Personal  In- 
come has  risen  and  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  has  become  plentiful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  growth  In  economy  has 
brought  about  a  high  concentration  in  popu- 
lation and  industry,  and  where  social  capital 
could  not  adequately  meet  the  situation,  the 
problem  of  environmental  disruption  arose. 
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In  the  field  of  transport,  this  Is  seen  In 
traffic  Jams,  air  pollution  from  exhaust  gas, 
traffic  accidents  and  noise. 

With  a  railway  like  the  New  Tokaldo  Line, 
however,  there  Is  no  problem  with  respect 
to  air  pollution  and  traffic  accidents,  and  be- 
sides, as  such  a  railway  would  ordinarily  be 
built  right  Into  the  city  center,  the  problem 
of  congestion  of  secondary  transport  means 
to  the  city  center,  as  In  the  case  of  air  travel, 
would  not  arise. 

In  short,  modem  high-speed  railways  can 
provide  safe  transport,  free  from  public  haz- 
ard, over  middle  and  long  distances.  This  will 
in  turn  serve  to  facilitate  the  dispersion  of  in- 
dtistrles,  correct  regional  disparities,  and 
promote  the  realization  of  a  mOTe  affluent 
society  by  satisfying  the  lesltire  purpose  de- 
mand which  is  bound  to  grow  in  the  future. 

b.  Effect  on  regional  development. 

The  construction  and  Improvement  of 
transport  faclUtlea,  Including  high-speed 
railways,  will  not  only  have  the  direct  effect 
of  increasing  the  volume  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  miJclng  use  of  such  facilities, 
but  by  affecting  regional  Industry,  they  will 
also  exert  an  Indirect  effect  from  the  nation- 
al economic  standpoint.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate made  on  the  effect  of  the  opening  of 
the  New  Tokaldo  Line  on  regional  develop- 
ment, it  was  found  that  economic  indices 
such  as  those  on  capital  stock,  value  of  pro- 
duction and  Income  rose  considerably  in  the 
regions  directly   affected  by  the  opening  of 
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the  line.  As  an  example,  in  Fig.  17  there  is 
shown  the  production  value  of  the  different 
industries  in  the  Tokal  Region  (around 
Nagoya). 

In  this  way,  the  opening  of  high-speed  rail- 
ways aoceleratea  the  economic  activity  of 
the  regions  served  by  them.  Therefore,  with 
the  extension  of  such  llnee  throughout  the 
country,  the  economic  activity  In  the  various 
regions  served  will  become  more  brisk  and 
this  will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  over- 
and-under -population,  promote  regional  de- 
velopment and  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

FIG.  17.— EFFECT  OF  NEW  TOKAIDO  LINE  ON  PRODUCTION 
VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  INDUSTRIES  IN  TOKAI  REGION 
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c.  Effective  usage  of  the  old  narrow  gauge 
railway. 
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with  the  construction  of  high-speed  rail- 
ways, the  express  passenger  train  service  on 
the  old  narrow  gauge  lines  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  new  lines,  making  way  for  separate 
usage  of  the  lines,  that  Is,  passenger  service 
on  the  new  line  and  freight  service  on  the 
old  line.  This  wUl  mean  that  there  will  be 
leas  variation  In  train  speed  on  the  old  line, 
thereby  simplifying  train  operation  for 
greater  efficiency  and  larger  transport 
capacity. 

As  a  result.  It  wUl  become  possible  to  make 
big  lmpro7ements  In  the  services  of  the  old 
line  such  as  by  expansion  of  modem  con- 
tainer and  frelghtliner  services  and  by  miti- 
gation of  conmiuter  train  congestion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  old  line  can  provide  supple- 
mentary services  to  the  new  Une.  ParUcu- 
larly,  In  regard  to  the  freight  service  on  the 
old  line,  it  wlU  be  possible  to  transform  it 
Into  a  new  system  capable  of  flexibly  meet- 
ing customer  demands,  quick  delivery  and 
punctual  service. 

(5)  Nationwide  high-speed  railway  network 
project. 

a.  Line  vmder  construction  (New  San-yo 
Line). 

The  new  Tokaldo  Line  thus  giving  a  very 
successful  result  U  now  being  extend 
660  km  westward  over  Osaka  towards  HakaU. 
the  center  of  Kyushu  Industrial  area,  along 
the  Seto  Inland  Sea. 

The  construction  Is  well  on  schedtile  and 
the  section  Osaka-Okayama  wUl  be  duly 
opened  to  the  traffic  on  April  1972. 


FIG.  19 -NEW  TOKAIDO  LINE  AND  NEW  SAN-YO  LINE,  CONSTRUCTION  COST  AND  EXTENSION  BY  STRUCTURE 
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b.  Lines  to  be  constructed  and  those  pro- 
posed. 

It  was  under  the  foregoing  circumstances 
that  the  "Law  for  CXjnatructlon  of  Nation- 
wide High-speed  Railways"  was  enacted  in 
May,  1970.  The  law  has  its  objective  the  con- 
struction of  high-speed  railways  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 

Based  on  this  law.  In  January,  1971  a  basic 
plan  was  formulated  for  construction  of  the 
following  hlgh-8pee<".  lines: 

New  Tohoku  Line  (between  Tokyo  and 
Morloka) . 

New  Joetsu  Line  (between  Tokyo  and 
Nugata) . 

New  Narlta  Une  (between  Tokyo  and 
Narlta). 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  following  routes  Included  In  the  high- 
speed rail  network ; 

Tokyo — Toyama — Osaka. 

Morloka — Sapporo. 

Hakata — Kagoshima. 

In  April.  1971  the  construotlon  plan  was 
decided  upon  for  the  New  Tohoku.  Joet«u 
and  Narlta  Lines  aforementioned  and  in- 
struction was  given  to  commence  their  con- 
struction. Figure  18  shows  the  three  lines 
to  be  constructed  and  those  propweed. 

c.  Outline  of  the  three  lines  to  be  con- 
structed. 


FIGURE  20.-DEMAND  FORECAST  AND  NUMBER  OF  TRAINS 
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The  estimated  increase  in  added  value  due 
to  the  construction  of  these  high-speed  rail- 
ways Is  shown  In  the  following  table ; 

FIG    22— INCREASE    IN    ADDED   VALUE  (GROSS    REGIONAL 
AND  NATIONAL  PRODUCT)  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HIGH-SPEED 

RAILWAYS  , 

|ln  100.000,000  yen] 


1976... 
1985... 


75 
163 


J  70 
UIO 


35 
78 


>  50 

«80 


6 

12 


»90 
:9U 


Estimate  tor  1985 


i  In  100,000,000  passenger-kilometer. 

>  12  car  trains. 

>6  car  trains. 

<16  car  trains. 

Note;  Traffic  volume  and  number  of  trains  for  both  ways. 

FIGURE  21.     SHORTENING  OF  TRAVELING  TIME 
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Increase  in  added  value  (gross  regional  and 
national  product) . 


Notes:  1  In  terms  ot  1960  prices.  2.  Direct  effect  from  invest- 
ment has  been  excluded 

(IV)  Estimated  construction  cost:  New  Tohoku  Line  (Tokyo- 
Morioka)  800,000  million  yens  New  Joetsu  Line  (Tokyo- 
Nugata),  560,000  million  yens.  New  Narita  Une(Tokyo-Nar'ta). 
200,000  million  yens. 

d.  Main  technical  developments  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

In  consideration  of  the  time  factor  relating 
to  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
naUonwlde  high-speed  raUway  network,  the 
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foUowlng  standards  used  for  the  New  Tokaldo 
Lme,   tbAt  18, 

— Oauge,  1,436  mm. 

— 36,000  volt  A.C.  system  with  overbear 
current  collection. 

— Multiple  unit  system. 

will  be  used  for  the  new  lines  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  nationwide  network,  but  to 
attain  higher  speed  and  greater  efflclenoy, 
technical  development  with  regard  to  increM- 
ing  spe«d,  prevention  against  snow  hazari, 
systemlzatlon  of  operational  control,  reduc- 
tion of  maintenance  need  and  other  aspects 
will  be  promoted. 

(1)   Maximum  speed. 

By  improvliig  track  facilities,  making  c«r 
bodies  lighter.  Improving  the  running  per- 
formance of  bogles  and  by  other  means,  tecl>- 
nical  development  Is  under  way  for  attalik- 
ment  of  the  maximum  speed  of  around  230 
km  h. 

(tl)  Prevention  agalrut  snow  hazard. 

To  overcome  snow  hazard,  research  and 
technical  development  will  be  promoted  on 
the  following: 

Improving  the  insulation  of  machinery  and 
appliances  and  cold-and-snow-proof  rolling 
stock. 

Measures  relating  to  Icing  of  overhead  Una. 

Detection  of  weather  Information  and 
transmission  thereof. 

Reducing  the  need  of  track  maintenance 
and  making  the  track  snow-free. 

As  the  projected  New  Joetsu  Line  will  run 
through  a  district  where  there  is  over  a  meter 
of  snowfall  In  a  day  and  over  four  meters 
of  snow  accumulation  on  the  ground,  the 
above-mentioned  measures  will  be  adopted  on 
a  large  scale.  At  cuts  where  there  is  likely 
to  have  snowdrifts  and  In  station  compounds 
where  snow  removing  is  not  easy,  snowsheds 
and  other  protective  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided. For  the  tracks  between  stations  the 
usage  of  the  open  floor  type  elevated  track 
structure  and  other  means  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  snow  by  frequent  nuuUng  of  pas- 
senger train  with  snow  plough  are  being 
studied. 

As  there  will  be  comparatively  less  snow 
along  the  route  of  the  New  Tohoku  Line,  It 
Is  considered  that  measures  for  the  New 
Joetsu  Line  will  sufllce  for  this  line. 

(ill)  Track  structure. 

To  enable  higher  train  speed  and  reduction 
in  maintenance  need  it  is  planned  to  adopt 
solid  bad  tracks,  and  for  the  purpose,  research 
and  development  work  will  be  conducted  on 
their  structure,  supporting  system  and  rail 
fastening. 

(iv)  Electrical  facilities. 

Work  will  be  carried  out  to  develop  a  de- 
vice for  automatic  compensation  of  voltage 
change  and  the  double  compound  catenary. 

(V)   Train  operation  system. 

In  line  with  the  policy  for  speedy  and  safe 
operation,  computers  will  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  ATC  and  CTC  to  develop  the 
Computer  Aided  Traffic  Control  System 
(COMTRAC  System)  for  quick  preparation 
and  transmission  of  the  most  suitable  train 
operating  schedule  to  meet  fluctuations  In 
transport  demand  as  well  as  to  adjust  the 
movement  of  trains  when  their  normal  oper- 
ation is  disrupted,  and  further,  to  enable 
automatic  control  of  the  routes  In  all  such 
cases. 

(vl)   Structure  of  rolling  stock. 

Besides  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  higher 
speed,  train  control  and  prevention  of  snow 
damage,  semiconductors  and  higher  polymer 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  need  of  mainte- 
nance and  light  alloys  employed  to  matte  the 
cars  lighter. 

e.  The  Islands  of  Japan  as  measured  by  a 
time  scale. 

Cpon  the  completion  of  the  nationwide 
high-speed  railway  network  in  the  future, 
travelling  time  will  be  shortened  and  the 
Islands  of  Japan,  as  measured  by  a  time  scale. 
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will  shrink  as  shown  In  the  following  flgure 
(not  reproduced) . 

3.  Concluding  remarlcs. 

With  the  development  of  motor  vehicles 
and  aircraft  the  share  of  the  railway  has 
gone  down,  making  many  people  think  that 
the  railway  Is  an  outmoded  means  of  trans- 
port on  the  way  to  decline.  However,  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  New  To- 
kaldo  Line  that  a  new  railway  system  capable 
of  providing  high-speed,  comfortable,  safe 
and  punctual  mass  transport  at  low  cost  in 
all  weather  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
age. 

System  engineering  technique  vras  put  to 
maximum  use  with  respect  to  the  rolling 
stock,  ground  facilities,  safety  and  train  op- 
eration facilities  and  other  aspects  of  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line  to  create  a  new  railway 
worthy  of  a  plant  Industry.  As  such,  the  line 
has  had  a  great  economic  and  social  effect, 
and  on  account  of  the  new  demand  induced, 
the  financial  showing  of  the  line  has  been 
extremely  good.  Thus,  the  line  has  been  well 
received  by  the  people  of  Japan  as  well  as  by 
the  visitors  from  abroad. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years,  excessive  concentration  of  the 
population  and  industries  is  taking  place  In 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  opposite  phenom- 
enon is  seen  In  the  regional  localities.  To  put 
an  end  to  this  trend  and  make  the  land  of 
Japan  a  more  pleasant  place  to  live  in,  the 
Government  Is  now  drawig  up  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  an  integrated  transport  system. 
and  the  high-speed  railway  network  wUl  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  system. 

It  is  certain  that  the  {X)pularizatlon  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation  systems, 
including  modern  high-speed  railways,  not 
only  In  Japan  but  in  other  countries  as  well, 
will,  with  necessary  modlflcation  to  meet  each 
country's  needs,  bring  imense  benefits  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 


VIET  ELECTION  A  FARCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one-man  presidential  "election"  planned 
for  this  Sunday  In  South  Vietnam  Is  an 
Insult  to  every  American,  Vietnamese, 
and  allied  soldier  who  has  been  killed  or 
wounded  trying  to  help  the  people  of  that 
nation  win  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

In  a  charge  stage-managed  by  the 
American  Ambassador,  President  Thleu 
is  conclusively  demonstrating  for  all  the 
world  to  see  how  corrupt  his  regime  real- 
ly Is  and  how  immoral  It  is  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  supporting  his  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Thleu.  to  placate  his  more 
friendly  critics,  has  said  that  those  peo- 
ple who  oppose  him  can  indicate  it  by, 
in  some  way.  deforming  their  ballots.  He 
even  has  offered  to  resign  if  a  majority 
of  the  votes  are  cast  against  him. 

What  he  does  not  say  is  that  It  is  his 
handpicked  village  chiefs  and  election 
ofBcials  who  turn  out  the  voters  and 
count  the  ballots.  And  many  of  these 
persons,  the  ones  responsible  for  show- 
ing people  how  to  vote  against  Thleu, 
have  said  they  will  do  no  such  thing. 

It  is  this  kind  of  democracy  for  which 
we  have  given  the  lives  of  50.000  of  our 
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best  young  men — plus  several  hundred 
thousand  more  wounded  and  maimed — 
have  bled  our  economy  nearly  to  the 
breaking  point  and  have  seen  the  fabric 
of  oui'  Nation  rent  by  domestic  upheaval. 
This  farcical  election  is  further  evi- 
dence why  we  must  immediately  with- 
draw all  American  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  cease  our  support  of  the  comipt 
Saigon  government. 


THE  QUADRIPARTITE  AGREEMENT 
ON  BERLIN  OP  SEPTEMBER  3, 1971, 
AND  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  I  have  on  several 
occasions  called  attention  to  serious  per- 
sonnel problemis  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
My  reason  for  doing  this  was  primarily 
because  the  evidence  available  indicated 
that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  or 
correlation  between  these  personnel 
problems  and  the  general  issues  of  our 
foreign  policy,  our  national  security  and 
even  the  relations  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  Congress. 

Whatever  the  original  causal  connec- 
tion between  these  personnel  Issues  and 
these  general  national  security  issues,  I 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  whenever 
there  was  a  deep  crisis  in  our  foreign 
policy,  there  appeared  to  be  a  crisis  also 
in  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system. 
The  two  appeared  so  regularly  together, 
that  they  constituted  what  in  scientific 
language  is  called  a  syndrome.  Whenever 
one  appears,  the  other  also  appears. 

The  most  recent  such  syndrome  con- 
cerns the  so-called  Quadripartite  agree- 
ment on  Berlin  of  September  3,  1971. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  agreement  was 
negotiated  and  signed  with  great  secrecy. 
When  its  terms  were  finally  announced. 
the  State  Department  claimed  that  it 
represented  a  major  diplomatic  victory 
for  the  United  States,  that  it  eliminated 
the  occasions  for  future  Berlin  crises,  and 
that  it  would  help  achieve  stability  and 
peace. 

The  Ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  that 
quadripartite  agreement,  when  a  major 
dispute  immediately  broke  out  between 
the  West  German  Federal  Republic  and 
the  E^ast  German  regime  as  to  what  the 
"agreement  meant."  Certainly,  the  State 
Department  had  given  the  American  peo- 
ple such  clear  assurances  about  the  pur- 
poses and  content  of  that  agreement,  and 
the  solemnity  with  which  all  parties 
viewed  it,  that  such  a  disagreement  im- 
mediately after  signing  hardly  was  con- 
ceivable. 

In  order  to  document  the  origins  of  the 
current  dispute  over  the  treaty,  I  request 
permission  to  place  into  the  Rkcord  two 
Items  which  has  appeared  in  the  preiss 
in  the  last  week.  The  ilnst  is  a  news  item 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  23,  filed  by  that  paper's 
foreign  correspondent  in  Bonn,  John  M. 
Ooshko.  It  Indicates  the  nature  of  the 
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dispute  about  the  Berlin  agreement  of 
September  3,  1971. 

The  second  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared 3  days  earlier,  on  September  20, 
1971,  in  the  monthly  magazine  Tactics. 
This  article  not  only  analyzes  compre- 
hensively the  terms  of  the  Quadripartite 
agre«nent  of  September  3,  1971,  but  also 
reveals  the  concessions  which  the  United 
States  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
East  German  regime.  It  Is  in  this  light 
in  which  the  current  dispute  over  Berlin 
should  be  seen. 

Tactics  states  that  the  legal  experts  It 
has  consulted  have  concluded  that  this 
quadripartite  agreement  Is  a  "disaster" 
for  the  West.  In  fact,  the  magazine 
claims  the  disaster  is — 

More  severe  than  thoee  of  the  Talta  and 
Potsdam  agreements,  or  the  building  of  the 
Berim  Wall. 

I  beUeve  every  American  should  read 
these  two  reports  together.  Together  they 
explain  fully  the  terms  of  that  accord  and 
place  them  in  the  perspective  of  other 
national  foreign  policies  which  are  still 
emergent. 

There  is  another  reason  why  every 
American  should  read  these  two  articles 
together.  This  is  becaiise  Tactics  reports 
the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  Berlin 
agreement  and  the  influences  they  have 
had  on  its  formulation. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  that  during  the  last 
several  years  I  have  repeatedly  called 
their  attention  to  the  "selection  out"  or 
firing  of  John  Hemlnway  by  the  State 
Department.  His  last  assignment  in  the 
Foreign  Ser\-ice  and  State  Department 
was  as  the  Berlm  desk  officer  in  Washmg- 
ton,  responsible  for  communicating  our 
Berlin  policies  to  the  field.  While  in  that 
post,  he  concluded  that  two  of  his  supe- 
riors were  no  longer  implementing  the 
established  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  Berlin.  When  he  called  this  fact 
to  the  attention  of  senior  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  he  was  "fired"  through 
"selection  out."  His  case  is  still  under  re- 
view in  the  executive  branch  to  ascertain 
whether  "malicious  and  imtrue  state- 
ments" were  used  in  producing  his  "se- 
lection out." 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Hem- 
lnway had  continued  to  be  the  Berlin 
desk  officer,  the  problems  and  misunder- 
standings with  which  we  are  confronted 
today  in  Berlin  would  not  have  arisen. 

A.side  from  the  personalities  involved 
in  the  Tactics  article,  the  treaty-making 
aspects  of  Quadripartite  agreement  are 
of  immense  importance.  Is  the  agreement, 
as  Tactics  claims,  in  actuality  a  treaty 
under  the  classification  of  an  agreement? 
If  so.  I  am  sure  the  U.S.  Senate  will  find 
this  issue  of  great  interest.  Just  recently 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
released  a  study  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  en- 
titled. "The  Senate  Role  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Appomtments"  which  deals  with 
"the  role  of  the  Senate  in  making  ap- 
pointments relating  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy."  In  the  preface  to  the 
study  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pulbright, 
stated  that  "a  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  to  make  treaties  and  exec- 
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utlve  agreements  is  ready  to  be  under- 
taken." If  the  charges  made  In  the  Tac- 
tics article  concerning  the  Quadripartite 
agreement  are  correct,  perhaps  a  review 
of  this  agreement  will  provide  interest- 
mg  material  lor  the  upcoming  study. 

The  two  above-mentioned  items  follow : 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  23.  1971] 
Oe&mants  Brkak  Off  Talks  Abotjt  Berlin 
(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

Bonn. — The  latest  effort  to  resolve  the 
deadlock  between  the  two  Germanys  over  Im- 
plementation of  the  four-power  Berlin  agree- 
ment was  broken  off  today  after  only  30  min- 
utes of  discussion. 

This  abrupt  ending  to  the  meeting  in  East 
Berlin  repeated  the  pattern  that  has  been 
evident  ever  since  the  "inner-German  phase" 
of  the  Berlin  negotiations  began  earlier  this 
month.  No  date  was  set  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  four-power  agreement,  signed  on  Sept. 
3,  will  not  become  final  untU  East  and  West 
Germany  agree  on  the  practical  steps  neces- 
sary to  implement  its  provisions. 

However,  these  tallss,  being  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  West  German  State  Secretary  Egon 
Bahr  and  his  East  German  counterpart 
Michael  Kohl,  have  been  stalled  from  the 
outset  over  differences  In  Interpreting  the 
agreements  text. 

In  particular,  they  have  been  arguing 
over  a  German-language  version  of  the 
agreement.  A  German  translation  had  been 
agreed  to  by  all  parties  before  the  Sept.  3 
signing,  but  the  E^ast  Germans  have  since 
contended  that  they  are  not  botmd  by  that 
and  have  tried  to  substitute  their  own  trans- 
lation. 

Armed  with  its  text.  East  Germany  has  In- 
sisted on  Interpreting  the  agre«nent  to  mean 
that  it  can  negotiate  separate  accords  with 
the  authorities  In  Bonn  and  in  West  Ber- 
lin on  access  to  the  city  and  East  Germany. 
Bonn  has  insisted  on  a  single  German-level 
access  agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  West 
Germany. 

Last  week  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  visited 
Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  and  is  believed  to  have  asked  for 
his  assistance  in  making  the  East  Germans 
more  cooperative.  Brandt  is  understood  to 
have  reminded  Brezhnev  that  Bonn's  treaUes 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  cannot  be 
ratified  until  the  Berlin  accord  is  complete. 

Althovigh  the  Bonn  government  will  not 
even  admit  that  the  matter  was  discussed,  the 
Impression  is  that  Brandt  received  satisfac- 
tory assurances  from  the  Soviets.  Informed 
sources  here  say.  however,  that  no  change 
can  be  expected  in  the  Bahr-Kohl  talks  until 
they  have  gone  through  several  more  sessions. 

This  was  underscored  by  Bahr  today  on  his 
return  to  West  Berlin.  He  told  reporters  that 
he  and  Kohl  were  still  at  an  impasse  over 
the  German  text,  and  said:  "In  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  possible  to  continue  the 
factual  negotiations  on  traffic  questions. 

On  the  other  side,  the  East  German  news 
agency  ADN  Issued  a  report  accusing  Bahr  of 
delaying  tactics.  It  said  Kohl  "regretted  the 
West  German  attitude  and  reiterated  East 
Germany's  willingness  to  conclude  the  nego- 
tiations quickly. 

U.S.  PoLicT  Reversal  Inclubes  W.  Germany 
AS  Well  as  China 
(By  the  Insider) 

While  world  capitals  have  been  preoccupied 
with  the  potential  disaster  to  the  free  world 
from  President  Nixon's  upcoming  trip  to  Pe- 
king, an  actual  disaster  already  has  taken 
place  in  Europe.  Legal  experts  say  this  disas- 
ter is  "more  severe  than  thoee  of  the  Talta 
and  Potsdam  agreements,  or  the  buUdlng  of 
the  Berlin  Wall." 

Its  official  name  is  the  "Quadripartite 
Agreement  on  Berlin  of  S^t.  8,  1»71,"  aotu- 
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ally  signed  on  Sept.  4.  and  Is  also  referred  to 
as  the  Berlin  Aooords,  the  Berlin  Agreemient. 
and  more  reallsticaUy,  the  Berlin  Treaty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  Is  a  slx-powM  treaty  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States,  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Soviet  Union,  Western  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermatoy,  and  the  Bastem,  so-called 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

In  effect,  it  Is  the  peace  treaty  ending 
World  War  II,  on  terms  reflecting  praotlcaUy 
a  total  victory  for  the  Soviet  Union.  So  far 
as  American  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  it  ex- 
tends to  Europe  the  same  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples as  did  the  American  policy  shift  in  Asia 
from  the  free  RepubUc  of  China  to  Commu- 
nist China. 

CAPITULATIONS    RXJICrrXD    BT    FRKCKDINC    PRCSI- 
DENTS 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  have  abandoned 
Free  China  as  the  sole,  legitimate  spokesman 
and  heir  to  Chinese  national  statehood,  the 
United  State*  under  this  treaty  abandons  its 
support  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
as  the  sole  legitimate  successor  to  German 

Through  this  treaty,  the  UB.  State  Depart- 
ment, with  the  endorsement  of  the  White 
House,  has  reversed  25  years  of  American  for- 
eign policy  Initiated  by  President  Truman, 
sustained  by  President  Elsenhower;  and  pre- 
served even  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son despite  all  the  efforts  of  their  pro-Soviet 
advlscH-s  to  appease  the  communist  bloc. 

A  decisive  concession  that  even  President 
Kennedy  was  not  prepared  to  make  now  has 
been  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
East  German  regime,  "niere  are  today  three 
Oermanys. 

They  are  the  Federal  RepubUc,  our  ally;  the 
East  German  so-called  German  Democratic 
Republic,  the  Soviet  puppet,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary equity  called  "the  sectors  of 
West  Berlin,  "which  has  no  international 
standing,  and  at  best  wUl  be  no  more  than  a 
new  Danzig. 

As  Danzig  was  the  Immediate  cause  and 
pretext  for  Wwld  War  n,  thU  new.  unstable 
"sectors  of  West  Berlin"  may  weU  have 
within  It  the  seeds  of  World  War  m. 

Supposedly,  all  this  was  done  In  the  name 
of  International  peace  and  a  reduction  of  ten- 
sions In  Europe.  Just  as  supposedly,  the  seat- 
ing of  Red  China  In  the  Security  OouncU 
was  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  international 
peace  and  a  reduction  of  tensions  In  Asia. 
"What,  in  fact,  does  the  Berlin  accord  of 
Sept.  3  provide?  The  agreement  affects  Allied 
rights  both  In  Berlin  and  In  Germany  as  a 
whole. 

First,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  accord 
legally  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  by  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
Soviet  "sector"  erf  Berlin,  or  even  to  the  east- 
ern sector  of  Berlin.  Instead  of  these  clear 
political  and  legal  terms,  the  treaty  describes 
the  Berlin  sector  as  "areas  bordering"  on  the 
Western  sectors  of  the  city.  Thus  even  that 
earlier  distinction  which  the  United  States 
made  between  Berlin's  Soviet  sector  and  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany  has  been  eroded. 

SXRIKS  or  CAFlrULATIONB 

Secondly,  while  totally  bowing  to  Mm  So- 
viet Union  on  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet  sector, 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  also 
have  capitulated  to  the  Soviet  positions  by 
admitting  there  Is  no  such  thing  even  as 

Up  to  Sept.  3.  the  Alliee  had  steadfastly 
Insisted  that  there  was  a  single  Berlin  gov- 
erned by  a  single  allied  body,  the  Kommand- 
atura,  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  boycotting 
because  the  Western  Allies  had  refused  to 
allow  the  Russians  to  paralyze  that  body  by 
vetoes  within  It. 

In  the  Sept.  3  accord,  the  United  States 
conceded  the  Soviet  poslUon,  and  admitted 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  single  body, 
but  solely  three  sectors  in  West  Berlin.  Con- 
sequently, the  term,   "West  Berlin,"   which 
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President  Kennedy  substituted  for  the  term, 
•Berlin,"  after  the  building  of  the  Berlin 
Wall,  no  longer  bu  any  legal  or  polltloal 
meaning,  and  Is  reduced  solely  to  a  geo- 
graphic expression,  with  no  slgnlfloance. 

On  top  of  these  major  concessions,  the 
Western  Allies  coUectlTely  and  Individually 
acknowledge  that  while  they  have  no  rights 
In  the  Soviet  sector,  the  Soviet  Union  does 
have  rights  In  each  of  the  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin  equal  to  the  rights  each  of  them 
enjoy  In  the  other  Western  sectors. 

That  Is,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  same 
rights  In  the  PrencA  sector  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have.  Or  re- 
ciprocally, the  Soviet  Union  has  tbe  same 
rights  in  tbe  n.S.  sector  as  tb«  Frencb  MUl 
United  Kingdom  governments  have. 

These  Soviet  rights  are  to  be  exercised 
through  the  Soviet  consulate  general  which, 
imder  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  must  be 
accorded  XhB  sam*  rights  In  eMh  Western 
sector  that  each  Western  power  acoxds  to 
the  consulates  of  the  other  two  Western 
powers  In  Its  own  sector. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  conoeasions 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Up  to  now,  the  three 
Western  powers,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  were  acting  legally  as  a  single  entity, 
have  IssiMd  paseports — travel  documents — 
to  Berlin  residents  from  a  single  allied  office, 
irrespective  of  the  sector  In  which  the  resi- 
dents lived.  This  allied  travel  office  was  lo- 
cated m  the  office  of  the  quadripartite  Allied 
Control  Council  in  the  American  sector  of 
Berlin. 

Under  this  treaty,  no  Berlin  resident  travel- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  Soviet  bloc 
country  wUl  receive  such  a  document.  In- 
stead, he  will  receive  a  so-called  "passport," 
issued  by  the  Federal  Republic,  Into  which 
is  stamped  the  legend,  "Issued  In  accordance 
with  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Sept.  3, 
1971." 

This  Is  the  most  himilllatlng  document 
ever  imposed  on  Western  Germany  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  West  Germany's  allies, 
because  by  iasviing  such  a  doctunent  to  West 
German  residents,  the  Federal  Ocvemment 
of  West  Germany  will  be  acting  "in  a  con- 
sular capacity  "  This  means  it  formally  and 
solemnly  recognizee  that  Berlin  Is  not  now 
and  will  not  in  the  future  be  part  of  Weet 
Germany. 

Weet  Berlin  thus  becomes  foreign  soil  to 
Weet  Germany.  This  Is  precisely  what  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  seeking  by  all  possible 
means  for  36  years. 

ratrrr  or  aocKss-fUssiNcxx  work 
This  development.  In  light  of  the  Rogera- 
Klsslnger  doctrine  of  appeasement  of  com- 
munist states,  will  disconcert  but  not  stir- 
prise  InfcMrmed  observers.  T^e  question  arises, 
however,  as  to  why  and  how  the  Western, 
republican  government  of  Willy  Brandt  could 
legally  and  politically  agree  to  It. 
~Ttae  fact  is  that  the  Brandt  government, 
in  agreeing  to  this  Berlin  accord,  did  so  In 
a  manner  that  violated  tbe  Weet  German 
Constitution.  The  Federal  Republic's  Con- 
stitution clearly  distinguishes  between  the 
office  of  the  federal  President,  in  whom  the 
function  of  national  sovereignty  is  incorpo- 
rated, and  the  office  of  the  prime  minister, 
the  chancellor,  which  only  reflects  tbe  role 
of  governments,  as  they  come  and  go  under 
tbe  electoral  process. 

Consequently,  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public to  be  the  sole,  legitimate  bearer  of 
statehood — nationhood — Is  not  incorporated 
In  the  ofBces  of  the  government.  In  Willy 
Brandt's  as  chancellor,  but  In  tbe  office  of 
the  President,  Oustav  Helnemann,  as  head  of 
state. 

He  is  elected  by  the  Bundesversammlung, 
the  national  congreee  that  consists  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Bundestag,  equivalent  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  tbe 
Bundeerat,  sinUlar  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Acting 
Jointly,  as  an  electoral  college,  they  elect 
the  President. 
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In  contrast,  the  chancellor  Is  elected  solely 
by  the  Bundestag.  The  composition  o<  the 
Bundestag  U  determined  by  popular  vote 
according  to  proportional  representation. 
The  members  of  the  Bundeerat  are  appoint- 
ees of  the  "laender,"  or  states. 

Hitherto,  the  national  congress  met  In 
West  Berlin,  usiuilly  flown  In  by  American 
planes,  and  there  elected  the  national  Preal- 
dent.  But  under  the  new  agreement,  the 
American  government.  Western  allies,  and 
West  German  government  that  sits  at  Bonn, 
all  formally  and  solemnly  agree  that  the 
President  can  no  longer  be  legally  elected  in 
Berlin. 

This,  too.  Is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
which  Moscow  has  been  fighting  for  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  phenomenal  reversal  of  all  past  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  remarkably  enough,  did 
not  come  about  because  of  any  current  Ber- 
lin crisis.  In  fact,  there  was  no  crisis  In 
Berlin  at  all.  The  reasons,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  pressures  coming  from  Mos- 
cow but  In  the  secret,  "privileged"  Internal 
documents  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House. 

The  Berlin  accord  of  Sept.  3,  1971  is  the 
result  of  the  Rogers-Kissinger  appeasement 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  This  Is 
the  prlnmry  source. 

Besides  William  Pierce  Rogers  and  Henry 
Alfred  Kissinger.  Its  main  authors  are  Helmut 
Sonnefeldt,  special  adviser  to  Kissinger,  Mar- 
tin J.  Hillenbrand,  assistant  secretary  of 
European  affairs  In  the  State  Department, 
James  S.  Sutterlln,  director  of  German  af- 
fairs In  the  State  Department,  and  Jonathan 
Dean,  counsellor  for  political  affairs  in  the 
American  Embassy  In  Bonn. 

Sonnenfeldt  leaked  Information  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Kissinger  when  engaged  In 
Intelligence  research  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  related  to  the  secret  group 
that  has  consistently  worked  towards  an  ap- 
peasing arrangement  with  the  communist 
nations.  Sonnefeldt.  like  Kissinger.  Is  Ger- 
man-bom and  a  refugee.  As  a  Soviet  expert 
In  the  State  Department,  Sonnenfeldt  as- 
sured President  Kennedy  that  Moscow  would 
never  place  missiles  In  Cuba.  Although  lack- 
ing foreign  service.  Sonnenfeldt  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  in  August.  1970 
to  be  foreign  service  officer,  class  1,  a  top 
position.  Re  still  lacks  foreign  service.  His 
relationship  to  Kissinger  Is  sxiffldentl 

ntOTKGS    or    AMBASSAOOB    BXAIC 

Hillenbrand  is  a  protege  of  Jaoob  Beam, 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  whose  Warsaw  em- 
bassy became  notorlo\ia  for  Its  sex  and  spy 
scandals. 

Serioxis  security  charges  were  raised  when 
Sutterlln  was  promoted  to  foreign  service 
officer,  class  1,  In  1968.  Dean  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  strong  Soviet-American  ties 
and  a  dismantling  of  the  North  American 
Treaty  Organization   (NATO) . 

These  officers,  and  others  with  their  out- 
look, succeeded  to  poeltlons  of  power  follow- 
ing the  elimination  of  several  American  for- 
eign service  officers  from  key  posts  on  the 
German  desk  in  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  at  Bonn,  who  had  been  ac- 
curate on  Soviet  encroachment,  and  recom- 
mended that  we  resist  red  expansion  In 
Europe  through  traditional  American  policies. 

Significantly,  the  Berlin  agreement  of  Sept. 
3.  1971  was  brought  about  without  any  role 
In  It  being  filled  by  the  American  Mission  In 
Berlin,  which  Is  known  to  regard  It  as  "dis- 
astrous." 

Equally  significant,  a  purge  slmUar  to  that 
carried  out  on  tbe  German  desks  also  took 
place  among  the  China  experts  In  the  State 
Department.  Indeed,  the  rationale  for  the 
retention  and  even  elevation  of  the  most  pro- 
Marxist  and  appeasing  element  in  the  State 
Department — the  holdovers — is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  only  they  would  tolerate  such 
deals. 

The  short  and  even  crude  shrift  given  to 
those  who  did  not  fit  Into  this  category 
Is  understandable  only  from  this  standpoint. 
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SHOVB)  BT  U3.  TOWASO  BIDS 

U.S.  policy  seems  designed,  in  effect,  to 
give  our  friends  no  alternative  but  to  reject 
us  and  join  our  enemies,  as  has  been  the 
world  pattern.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
map,  and  try  to  make  any  sense  out  of  the 
no- win,  self -destructive  manner  In  which  oxir 
military  have  been  hamstrung  by  no-wln 
pc^cy  in  Viet  Nam,  as  it  was  In  Korea. 

So  far  as  the  so-called  principal  benefici- 
aries of  this  agreement — the  West  Berllnera — 
are  concerned,  they  no  longer  even  know 
whether  they  are  German  nationals  any 
more. 

"When  they  travel  to  the  Soviet  Zone  or 
to  any  other  country,  they  must  have  two 
documents — one  tbe  worthless  passport  and 
the  other  an  Identity  card  Issued  by  the  load 
authorltlee  In  tbe  district  of  the  sector  where 
they  live. 

Should  they  accidentally  have  any  prob- 
lem with  the  police  In  a  communist  country, 
the  East  German,  communist  government 
has  as  much  claim  to  handle  their  case,  in 
the  specious  role  of  their  "protector."  as  the 
West  German  government. 

This  cynical  arrangement  also  Is  the  fruit 
of  the  Sept.  3,  1971  agreement.  If  the  Nlxon 
administration  were  determined  to  push  West 
Germans  Into  the  red  embrace,  such  steps 
would  be  tbe  obvious  procedure.  The  stic- 
cess  of  this  sort  of  maneuver  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  highly  skilled  exploitation  of  tbe 
so-called  "pragmatic  approach"  of  the  VS. 
government,  and  Its  obsession  with  present 
opinion  polls  and  the  upcoming  national 
elections. 

If  these  Weet  Germans  are  prudent,  under 
the  circumstances  deecrlbed,  and  want  effec- 
tive consular  services,  they  will  find  It  ad- 
visable not  to  even  show  the  new,  so-oallsd 
quadripartite,  Weet  German  "passport."  Can 
anyone  believe  seriously  that  once  a  West 
Berliner  Is  "protected"  by  the  East  German, 
communist  government,  that  this  person 
thereafter  will  be  left  alone?  He  certainly 
will  be  expected  to  reciprocate  the  services 
that  be  has  been  rendered,  and  give  evidence 
of  loyalty  to  his  new  "protectors." 

He  will  know,  too,  that  basloally.  he  has  to 
thank  the  U.S.  government  for  his  predica- 
ment, for  without  It,  tbe  nefarious  deal  oould 
never  have  been  put  over. 

This  American  role  even  has  oome  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress.  If  a  Democratic 
administration  were  In  office,  there  would 
have  been  a  tempest  over  It. 

But  the  fact  of  It  being  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  stymied  most  critics  In  tbs 
Republican  Party,  and  allowed  only  decorous 
whispers  of  It  to  come  up,  as  in  tbe  oolloquy 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  Sept.  17  between  Hugh 
Scott  (R-Pa.),  as  minority  leader,  and  Mlks 
Mansfield  (D-Moat.),  as  majority  leader. 

Mansfield,  referring  to  "the  Berlin  aooord," 
said :  "The  President  played  a  very  significant 
personal  part  at  a  critical  point  In  bringing 
that  to  fruition." 

This  was  an  extraordinary  revelation  that 
was  not  referred  to  by  any  of  the  news  chan- 
nels. By  It.  though,  the  astute  Mansfield  was 
pinpointing  the  responsibility  for  history, 
and  future  American  elections,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity arises. 

Thus  we  have  outlined  the  suppoeed  great 
benefit  gained  for  stalwart  West  Berllners 
under  the  Hogers-Kleslnger  doctrine.  We  have 
a  warning  In  this.  too.  of  the  kind  of  benefit 
that  awaits  the  Chinese  people,  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  as  well  as  on  Taiwan,  under 
the  same  Rogers-Klaelnger  approach. 

OUTDOXS  rVXN   MACKLAVKLLI 

This  secret  diplomacy  extends  even  farther, 
as  a  capitulation,  than  In  the  dark  days  of 
MachlavelU. 

Actually,  It  Is  unconditional  surrender  by 
tbe  U.S.  government,  as  den»nstrated  by  the 
unprecedented  oonaent  It  has  given,  sight  un- 
seen, to  a  still  unwritten  paragraph  in  the 
Sept.  3  agreement,  entitled; 

"Final  Quadripartite  Protocol." 
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The  section,  numbered  a,  de<dares: 
•The  four  Govemmwite  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  the  following  agreemenU  and  ar- 
rangements concluded  between  the  compe- 
tent German  authorities  ahaU  enter  into 
force  simultaneously  with  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement:  (to  be  fUled  in  after  agreements 
ooncluded.)" 

In  practice,  under  such  circumstances, 
"competent  German  authorlUes"  means  the 
German  Soviet  regime,  for  tbe  Weet  Ger- 
mans, left  adrift  this  way,  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  assert  themselves.  The  Bast  Germans 
already  simply  have  recused  to  adnUt  the 
West  German  representatives  to  dlscuaslona 
on  this  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  American  officials  men- 
Oonwd.  the  principal  authorship  of  the  Ber- 
Un  treaty  rests  with  Egon  Bahr.  special  polit- 
ical adviser  to  Willy  Brandt.  He  met  secretly 
several  tlmee  with  Henry  Kissinger  and  Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt  In  Washington. 

Following  these  meetings,  he  communi- 
cated secretly  with  Soviet  officials  with  whom 
he  has  had  contacts  for  laor*  than  20  years. 
Bahrs  main  political  goal  Is  reputedly  to 
reunify  German  as  the  principal  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  drive  the  United  States  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  eetabllsh  a  Berlln-Moecow 
Axis. 

So  far  as  the  U.S.  Congress  is  concerned. 
It  slmplv  has  not  been  provided  with  infor- 
mation by  the  Nlxon  administration,  and  has 
had  to  depend  on  the  American  press  for 
what  It  knows.  The  press,  though,  has  at 
best  acted  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  official 
line,  much  as  does  Tass  news  agency. 

Tass  portrays  the  deal  as  a  victory.  But 
the  American  newspapers  and  radlo-televl- 
slon  conceal  this  claim,  describing  the  deal 
as  a  great,  American  diplomatic  achievement. 
Actually,  the  Berlin  action  by  U.S.  author- 
ities has  produced  a  treaty  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  the  United  Statee.  Congress  has 
the  right  and  responalblllty  to  receive  full 
Information  and  to  engage  In  discussion  and 
debate  of  It  before  It  goes  into  effect. 

Congress,  Instead,  has  been  glaringly  hu- 
miliated by  learning  about  It  after  signing, 
and  then  primarily  from  the  press. 
vs.  IS  BOUND  BY  rr 
Indeed,  the  treaty  already  Is  In  effect,  even 
in  Its  unfinished  state,  through  semanUo 
hocus-pocus  by  the  Executive  Office.  The 
word,  treaty.  Is  replaced  by  Its  synonym, 
agreement.  Yet  It  Is  binding  on  the  U.S., 
Just  as  If  recognized  for  what  It  Is,  a  treaty. 
As  such,  It  falls  vrtthln  the  purview  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  such  procedure  Is  allowed  to  prevail.  It 
puts  the  Congress  Into  the  category  of  a 
sounding  bofu-d  and  a  rubber  stamp,  as 
with  the  so-called  parliaments  of  communist 
countries.  Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
demanding  that  a  treaty,  under  whatever 
name  it  passes,  be  handled  as  a  treaty,  or  be 
Invalid. 

Otherwise  this  extended  capitulation  would 
set  the  legal  precedent  for  parallel  action  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  In  the  Middle  East.  With- 
drawal Is  not  Just  from  Vietnam,  but  Is  be- 
coming total  retreat. 


PERSECXTTION  OP  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement, 
Yom  mppur,  is  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  slaughter  at  Baby  Yar  of  70,000  Kiev 
Jews  by  the  Nazis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  It  means  to  the  Jews  of  mev, 
in  the  Russian  Ukraine,  is  described  by 
one  of  them  who  succeeded  in  passing  his 
written  message  to  the  West  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Soviet  security  authorities. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  did 
not  end  at  Baby  Yar  nor  when  the 
Oermans  were  driven  out.  It  continues 
today.  The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
virtual  prisoners.  Those  who  seek  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  or  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  may  instead  find  themselves 
In  jail.  Or  they  may  be  the  objects  of 
other  forms  of  prosecution  and  persecu- 
tion, such  as  losing  their  job  or  their 
home.  Their  crime  Is  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  They  ewe  unable  to  practice  their 
religion,  read  their  literature,  observe 
their  ancient  traditions,  and  know  the 
richness  of  their  cultural  heritage. 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying  article 
tells  what  it  Is  to  be  a  Jew  In  the  Soviet 
Union  30  years  after  Baby  Yar.  His  mes- 
sage, translated  from  the  original  Rus- 
sian, follows: 

"Hekx.  in  Kixv,  Baby  Yas  Has  Bxcoicx  Oub 
Westkxn  Waix" 
On  September  29,  1941.  In  Kiev,  at  Baby 
Yar,  on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  Holy  Day, 
Yom  Kippur.  the  Germans  began  the  execu- 
tion of  70  thousand  Kiev  Jews.  September  29 
this  year  again  oolncldee  with  Yovi  Kippur. 
It  Is  a  thirtieth  anniversary  that  must  be 
remembered  In  this  Yom  Klpptu-,  for  Baby 
Yar  will  forever  remain  the  symbol  of  ovir 
martyrdom  and  of  the  deadly  clanger  threat- 
ening Soviet  Jewry  today.  The  30-year-old 
history  of  Baby  Yar  refiects  the  whole  post- 
war history  of  that  part  of  our  people  which 
Is  called  Soviet  Jewry. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  and  during  the  first 
post-war  years,  Baby  Yar  remained  the  liv- 
ing evidence  of  the  horrible  catastrophe 
which  overtook  the  Jevrtab  people  during  the 
years  of  the  Second  World  War.  At  that  time 
It  did  not  occur  to  anybody  to  deny  the  truth 
that  70  thousand  Jews  had  been  done  to 
death  at  that  place.  Indeed,  this  figure  was 
officially  fixed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  in 
the  materials  of  tbe  State  Conunlsslon  for 
Investigation  of  German  crlmss  In  Kiev,  and 
later  In  the  speech  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the  Nuremberg  trials.  It 
was  even  decided  to  immortalize  the  memory 
of  Baby  Yar,  and  tbe  Kiev  architech  Vlasov 
was  engaged  In  designing  the  project  of  such 
a  memorial. 

But  then  came  the  beginning  of  the  bloody 
campaign  against  the  Soviet  Jews  and  their 
ctilture  at  the  end  of  the  1940'8,  when  the 
best  representatives  of  Soviet  Jev?ry  were 
put  to  death  in  the  torture  chambers  of 
Stalin  and  Beria,  when  the  word  Jew  dis- 
appeared from  the  everyday  vocabulary  of 
the  Soviet  people,  and  when  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple Itself  was  supposed  to  disappear,  too.  and 
with  them  the  memory  of  Baby  Yar.  For  a 
whole  decade  the  scene  of  the  bloody  tragedy 
was  ttimed  Into  a  latrine  and  Into  a  dump 
of  the  city's  refuse  and  sewage.  In  1961  It 
was  decided  by  the  authorities  to  eliminate 
Baby  Yar,  to  raze  everything  to  the  ground 
and  to  establish  there  a  sports  complex  with 
a  stadium  and  a  swlnunlng  pool. 

The  protest  of  the  writer  Victor  Nekrasov 
and  of  the  few  who  supported  him.,  found  no 
attentive  ear.  The  speed  of  razing  Baby  Yar 
was  expedited.  A  strange  thing  then  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  Baby  Yar  became 
the  scene  of  a  new  tragedy.  Tbe  hastily  silted 
soil,  moistened  further  by  the  ^rlng  flood 
of  that  year,  broke  a  protective  dyke  and 
a  deluge  came  down  upon  the  lower  pcu't 
of  the  neighboring  city  of  Kurenevka. 

"Baby  Yar  takes  revenge" — so  said  then 
the  pec^le  of  Kiev. 
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The  desecrated  remains  of  the  murdered 
Jews,  the  bones  and  the  skuUs,  suddenly 
osone  to  the  surface  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  froee  on  tbe  surface  of  the  im- 
mobUe  sand  and  <day-sUted  river.  This  is 
tbe  Baby  Yar  the  poet  Bvgeny  Yevtushenko 
saw  In  the  sununer  o(  1961.  Tbe  poecn  writ- 
ten by  him  afterward  spread  all  over  the 
world  and  caused  a  profound  sttr.  It  was 
sensed  by  everyone  exoept  the  new  tormen- 
tors of  Baby  Yar,  and  was  frtt  by  we  Soviet 
Jews.  A  change  of  plans  was  announced: 
Instead  of  a  stadium  they  promised  a  recrea- 
tion park. 

The  sixties  are  now  called  the  turning 
point  m  the  history  of  Soviet  Jewry.  During 
these  years  the  Jews  of  the  UjBjBA.,  and 
Jewish  youth  In  the  first  place,  required 
consdousnees  after  the  numbness  and  the 
fear  of  the  previous  decades.  Step  by  step, 
they  started  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
of  their  national  rl^ts,  for  their  honor  and 
for  their  dignity. 

The  authorities  had  wanted  to  foroe  us 
to  forget  vrtio  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for. 
We  were  deprived  of  our  language  and  our 
history:  deprived  of  our  heroes  and  martyrs; 
the  names  and  the  graves  were  taken  from 
us.  We  had  to  get  all  of  these  back.  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  1966,  the  Jews  of  Kiev  held  their 
first  mass  meeting  at  Baby  Yar.  This  was 
five  years  ago,  on  the  2Stb  anniversary  of 
the  massacre. 

From  that  day  on  Baby  Yar  has  become 
not  only  the  symlxrf  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  the  profanation  of 
the  memory  at  the  fallen:  It  has  beoome  the 
symbol  of  our  faithfulness  to  the  heritage 
of  our  fathers:  the  symbol  of  otir  persUtenoe 
and  resoluteness  to  uphold  our  rights  and 
our  national  dignity. 

The  speeches  oi  the  writers  Victor  Nekra- 
sov and  Ivan  Dzuba  at  that  gathering  in 
Baby  Yar  are  evidence  of  the  understanding 
and  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  democratic 
public  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  our  aspira- 
tions as  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Soviet  authorities  became  obviously 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  They  made  ur- 
gent efforts  to  restore  some  Initiative  and 
to  neutrallEe  the  Implications  of  that  as- 
sembly of  Septemher  29, 1966. 

On  November  6,  1966  a  stone  naaker  was 
placed  at  Baby  Yar,  with  a  promise  to  erect 
there  a  memorial  to  the  "Soviet  cltlaens, 
residents  of  the  dty  of  Kiev."  Now,  every 
year,  a  "formal"  gathering  Is  held  near  the 
spot.  But  each  year  the  meeting  itself,  the 
place  and  the  time  of  Its  calling  are  never 
communicated  to  anyone  but  a  narrow  circle 
of  people  selected  specially  for  this  purpose. 
Neither  on  the  stone  marker  nor  at  these 
meetings  is  any  mention  made  of  the  70 
thousand  Jews  who  perished  here.  Only  s 
number  of  specially  "commissioned"  Jews 
are  annually  dragged  out  to  the  tribune  to 
dance  dutifully  to  the  strangers'  cH-cheetra- 
tlon  and  to  abuse  to  loud  a{^>lauBe  the 
"Israeli  aggressors." 

And  even  while  this  Is  going  on  the  ortgl- 
nal  plan  of  establishing  here  a  sports  com- 
plex, which  had  supposedly  been  shelved  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  the  government.  Is 
now  being  stubbornly  carried  through.  In  the 
autumn  of  1968,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  an- 
niversary of  Baby  Yar,  the  first  stage  of  the 
sports  faculty — a  swimming  pool,  a  basket- 
ball court  and  a  tennis  court — ^was  ceremoni- 
ously handed  over  to  the  D.C.O.  (Voluntary 
Spw-ts  Society) ,  "Vanguard."  A  football  field, 
although  without  stands,  was  erected  as  far 
back  tks  1966.  (By  grizzly  coincidence,  after 
the  completion  of  the  executions  In  1941, 
When  the  torttired  bodies  were  scarcely  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  the  Nazi  SJ3. 
played  football  at  this  very  place.) 

The  provocative  and  Infamous  erection  of 
the  sports  ccxnplex  In  the  face  of  the  prom- 
ise to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  "Soviet  citi- 
zen" and  the  "formal"  meetings  held  in  Baby 
Yar  each  year,  can  deceive  no  one,  least  of 
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all  0117  Jewish  youth.  Kach  yttn  now,  on  tnc 
analvaraary  of  tb*  zaaaMusr*.  th*  Jewish 
7011th  >— mnble  In  tb«  eTeiUi>(  aft«r  work  in 
Baby  Tax.  In  apontaneoaa  tribute,  tbey  pay 
true  homage  to  tha  membry  of  their  fallen 
brethem. 

The  authorities  have  of  course  sought  to 
repress  thla  assembly.  In  10Q8  the  Kiev  en- 
gineer Boris  Kochubyevaky  was  arrested  an<l 
later  sentenced  to  three  years  at  a  labor 
camp,  for  his  speech  at  Baby  Tar.  Kochubyev- 
sky  was  accused  of  having  dared  to  speak 
of  thousands  of  Jews  killed  In  Baby  Tar  and 
of  having  asserted  publicly  hlg  right  to  re- 
member It  and  to  speak  about  It.  The  Court 
defined  his  remarks  as  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  Boris  Koohubyevsky  was  con- 
vloted. 

But  this  severe  reprisal.  Intended  to  fright- 
en others,  bad  no  effect.  In  1969  candles 
suddenly  w«re  kindled  in  the  dark  all  over 
Baby  Yar.  and  a  white-blue  Blagen  David, 
Interwoven  with  flowers,  was  laid  on  the  site. 
The  police  and  the  K.O.B.  forced  the  peo- 
ple to  blow  out  the  candles  and  arraated 
three  suspected  of  having  laid  the  Magen 
David  wreath.  This  time  the  authorities  lim- 
ited themselves  to  extrajudicial  repressions. 
But  these  too  had  no  effect. 

Then,  in  1970.  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exclude  the  Jews  altogether  from  Baby  Yar. 
Under  various  pretexts,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  send  out  of  town  to  other  cltiea  every- 
body who  was  suspected  of  participation  in 
the  events  at  Baby  Yar.  Those  young  Jews 
who  nevertheless  came  were  met  by  police 
cordons  and  by  the  K.03.  in  civilian  clothes. 
They  tried  to  prevent  the  laying  of  the 
wreaths  with  their  Hebrew  inscriptions.  They 
tore  them  trom  the  people's  hands.  But  our 
youths  of  Kiev  showed  their  defiance  and, 
despite  the  provocations,  paid  due  homage  to 
Baby  Yar.  And  just  as  the  authorities  can- 
not take  our  Jewlshneas  away  from  us,  m> 
they  caimot  take  Baby  Yar  away  from  us. 

That  Is  why  in  the  spring — on  "Yom  Haal- 
karon"  (Memory  Day  to  the  fallen),  and  in 
the  summer — on  the  day  of  TUha  B'Av,  in 
the  autuzan — on  the  anniversary  of  the  exe- 
cutions and  on  "Brev  Yom  KJpur",  Jews  now 
come  to  Baby  Yar.  We  do  so  with  a  hope  and 
with  the  faith  in  the  bright  future  of  our 
people. 

Here,  In  Kiev,  Baby  Tar  has  become  our 
Western  Wall,  our  moet  cherished  place. 

On  September  29.  1971,  Baby  Yar  will  be 
thirty  years  old. 


REVENUE  SHARING:  IS  THERE  A 
BETTER  WAY? 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

Of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  general  revenue  sharing  has  been 
much  discussed  and  debated.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  heard  exten- 
sive public  testimony  on  varioiis  facets 
of  revenue  sharing. 

One  of  the  most  unique  proposals  has 
come  from  Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  former  distinguished  member 
of  this  august  body.  I  commend  to  the 
analysis  of  my  colleagues  the  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor's suggestion  of  "reverse  revenue 
sharing."  It  merits  much  consideration 
and  certainly  opens  up  a  whole  new 
area  of  debate  on  this  issue. 

The  statement  follows: 
"Revknus     Shaxino:     Is    Thkre     a     Bettxr 
Wat?"  bt  Lt.  Oov.  Bd  Rkinbcke,  California 

The  United  States  today  is  faced  with  a 
continuing  conflict  between  two  sets  of  Im- 
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poxtant  values  and  beliefs.  One  philosophi- 
cal approach  urges  greater  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment and  improvement  in  public  man- 
agement by  greater  centralization  of  govern- 
mental power  m  fewer  hands.  The  other 
urges  dilution  and  decentralization  of  polit- 
ical and  government  power  in  order  to  In- 
sure democratic  control  over  the  exercise  of 
government  power,  and  responsiveness  to  the 
win  of  the  people.  The  latter  philosophy 
holds  that  people  should  be  allowed  and  en- 
couraged to  solve  problems  for  themselves, 
and  not  have  the  government  do  everything 
for  them.  People  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop their  full  capacities  for  self-reliance. 

This  conflict  of  values  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  debate  over  revenue  sharing.  The  al- 
location of  revenues  and  taxing  power  deter- 
mines to  a  very  large  extent  which  of  these 
sets  of  values  we  support  at  any  one  time. 
This  is  because  money  gives  government 
power.  The  concentration  of  thla  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  national  officials  has  a 
broad  Impact.  The  conoentratlon  of  ptower 
in  the  hands  of  many  local  officials  has  less 
Impact,  but  creates  greater  confidence  in  the 
citizen.  The  static,  institutionalized  bureauc- 
racies that  tend  to  develop  in  governments 
far  from  the  people  breed  distrust  in  the 
citizen,  particularly  the  young  citizen. 

The  American  system  of  a  balanced  fed- 
eralism was  designed  to  Insure  our  citizens 
the  benefits  of  both  an  etBclent  government 
able  to  deal  with  problems  of  broad  scope, 
as  well  as  a  democratic  government,  respon- 
sive to  the  wUl  of  the  people.  The  genius  of 
the  American  system  of  federalism  Is  that  it 
allows  for  continual  readjustment  In  the 
balance  of  governmental  powers.  This  con- 
stant state  of  fliu,  however,  also  lends  Itself 
to  frequent  attempts  by  partners  in  the  sys- 
tem to  aosert  more  power.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  the  national  government  has  exerted 
itself  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fiscal 
limitations  of  states  and  localities.  Only  the 
national  government  has  the  power  to  create 
money  and  Incur  massive  debts.  Most  States 
and  local  governments  are  constitutionally 
prevented  from  operating  on  deficit  budgets. 
With  the  fiow  of  tax  revenues  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  has  gone  the  political  power  which 
once  resided,  close  to  the  people.  In  their 
State  and  local  governments. 

In  the  .\merican  federal  system  the  States 
are  the  pivotal  institution.  The  United 
States  Conatltutlon  makes  this  plain  by  re- 
serving to  the  States  all  powers  not  specifi- 
cally and  narrowly  defined  for  the  national 
government.  The  States,  In  the  minds  of 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  were  the 
sovereign  units  of  government.  Actual  po- 
litical power  rested  in  them.  They  dele- 
gated certain  powers  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  Constitution.  And  have  sub- 
sequently delegated  certain  powers  to  local 
governments  by  state  constitution  and  sta- 
tute. From  the  earliest  days  of  coloniza- 
tion the  States  have  been  recognized  as  the 
legitimate   heirs   of   political    power. 

It  Is  In  the  Institution  of  State  govern- 
ment that  we  find  the  balance  between  the 
values  which  motivate  tis  to  seek  for  a  gov- 
ernment responsive  to  the  popular  will,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  a  government  which 
is  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  public 
problems  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  States  have  failed,  however,  to  ex- 
ercise their  Inherent  powers.  They  have  be- 
come timid  and  Intimidated.  It  Is  time  that 
we,  as  leaders  of  State  government,  exert 
our  potential  and  bring  the  powers  of  gov. 
ernment  back  closer  to  the  people. 

The  present  debate  over  revenue  sharing 
reflects  an  increased  concern  over  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  recognized  that  governments 
need  money  to  operate  and  provide  services 
desired  by  the  citizen.  The  proposals  now 
m  Congress  call  for  sharing,  by  the  national 
government,  of  revenues  collected  by  the 
Internal    Revenue    Service,    with    state    and 
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local  governments.  Various  formulas  for  al. 
location  are  proposed.  The  President's  pro- 
poeal  Is  (or  a  certain  percentage  of  Ti^».i>p»^^ 
revenues  to  be  automatlcaUy  allocated  to 
states  and  localities.  Another  proposal  || 
for  the  granting  of  a  tax  credit  applied  to 
federal  taxes  for  all  state  taxes  paid.  Chair. 
man  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  drawing  upon  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  Advisory  Oom> 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  hm 
urged  that  the  Federal  government  takt 
over  the  collection  of  all  state  tazee,  and 
simply  rebate  to  the  states  the  revenoas 
which  they  would  have  collected  for  them* 
selves. 

In  determining  methods  for  sharing  rev- 
enues It  Is  Important  that  the  balance  c( 
the  federal  system  be  preserved.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  the  States  to  be 
by-passed  in  any  formula  for  distribution. 
We  must  not  yield  to  a  solution  out  of  hasty 
expediency  and  Ignore  this  opportunity  to 
restore  fiscal  balance  to  the  system  of  fed- 
eralism. 

I  am  proposing  a  better  way  to  rebalanea 
the  federal  fiscal  system.  I  urge  that  wa 
seriously  consider  reversing  the  rolee  of  tha 
national  and  state  governments.  We  shouM 
allow  the  State  to  take  over  the  collection  t€ 
all  Income  taxes.  The  present  national  in- 
come tax  system  could  be  combined  with  tha 
tax  systems  of  the  States.  Bach  State  wooM 
be  required  to  share  a  portion  of  its  revenues 
with  the  United  States  government.  A  for* 
mxila  could  be  worked  out  to  insure  that  all 
services  which  are  properly  the  function  e( 
the  national  government  will  be  supported 
by  adequate  revenue  sheu-lng  from  the  Stataa 
The  costs  for  all  other  domestic  servlcea,  tudi 
as  education,  health  and  welfare,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  recreation  and  environmental 
quality  control,  and  so  on,  would  then  ooma 
directly  out  of  the  budgets  of  each  State 
government.  This  Is  where  the  Constitution 
Intended  that  these  problems  be  solved.  Tits 
State  would  have  a  far  superior  souroe  of 
revenue  than  they  do  now.  We  could  save 
billions  of  dollars  now  wasted  in  federal  ad- 
ministration of  hundreds  of  grant-in-aid 
programs.  We  could  keep  the  revenue  dol- 
lars close  to  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve  Instead  of  sending  them  far  away  to 
Washington,  D.C.  and  they  have  to  fight  tha 
bureaucratic  red  tape   to   get   a  little  back. 

The  States  have  been  more  active  and 
creative  In  the  tax  field  than  has  the  nation- 
al government.  States  have  been  forced,  be- 
cause of  their  present  limited  revenue  baaa, 
to  raise  taxes  410  times  In  the  last  decade. 
During  the  same  period  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  of  Its  superior  tax  base,  ac- 
tually reduced  taxes  five  times.  Forty-four 
states  have  some  form  of  Income  taxation, 
and  would  be  able  immediately  to  assume 
responsibility  for  collection  of  the  inoome 
tax  now  going  to  the  national  government. 
The  other  States  are  now  debating  legisla- 
tion to  Impose  Income  taxes. 

State  Income  tax  systems  are  already  com- 
pletely coordinated  with  the  federal  system 
In  most  states.  Information  on  federal  and 
state  Income  tax  returns  is  computerized 
and  Is  easily  exchanged  between  Jurisdic- 
tions. The  State  of  California  tax  system  is 
every  bit  as  efficient  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  IRS  personnel  are  now  located  in 
every  State.  Their  expertise  could  be  phased 
Into  a  state  collection  operation  very  easily. 
Auditing  of  tax  returns  could  be  done  by  a 
single  state  agency,  instead  of  the  duplica- 
tive system  vre  now  have. 

Proponents  for  the  federal  government- to- 
state  government  revenue  sharing  plans 
argue  that  because  of  the  superior  revenue 
of  the  federal  government  (they  oolleot  93 
percent  of  all  Income  taxes)  their  propoaal  is 
the  better  way.  However,  the  superior  revanoe 
system  of  tha  federal  government  is  really  a 
very  major  part  of  the  problem  of  fiscal  im- 
balance In  the  system,  and  not  part  of  tha 
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aolutlon.  So  long  as  the  national  government 
continues  to  occupy  the  vast  majority  of  the 
tax  field  and  usurp  the  revenues,  the  States 
and  localities  will  continue  to  lag  behind.  The 
federal  system  will  continue  out  of  balance. 
Political  power  will  continue  to  gravitate  to 
Washington,  D.C.  at  the  expense  of  the 
States,  the  local  governments,  and  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  social  problems  of  our  day  will 
continue  to  go  substantially  unsolved. 

By  returning  the  taxing  power  to  the 
States,  we  wUl  be  returning  political  power 
to  the  people,  and  with  ',t  the  power  to  solve 
their  own  social  problems.  Support  for  aU 
other  American  social  action  agencies,  like 
our  churches  and  charitable  organizations, 
comes  from  the  people.  These  institutions  are 
close  to  those  who  support  them.  Our  govern- 
ment should  be  the  same. 

Chairman  Wilbur  MUls  has  expressed  his 
opposition  to  federal-to-stote  revenue  shar- 
ing because,  he  asserts,  it  separates  the  power 
to  tax  from  the  power  to  spend.  The  federal 
government  would  continue  to  tax,  and  the 
State  would  spend  under  the  President's  rev- 
enue sharing  plan.  My  proposal  for  reverse 
revenue  sharing  would  keep  these  two  powers 
m  the  same  hands,  closer  to  the  people.  The 
States  would  both  tax  and  spend. 

As  noted  above,  Mr.  MUls  has  proposed  that 
the  federal  government  take  over  the  collec- 
tion of  all  state  taxes  as  well  as  aU  federal 
taxes.  He  argues  that  this  is  primarUy  a  move 
for  greater  government  efficiency.  With  100 
percent  of  all  Income  tax  revenues  in  its 
hands,  how  long  would  it  be  l>erore  the  fed- 
eral government  began  imposing  conditions 
and  guidelines  on  the  turn  of  the  funds  col- 
lected for  the  States?  The  experience  of  the 
poorly  administered  federal  categorical  grant 
programB  must  serve  as  a  warning  of  what 
cotild  happen.  Since  Chairman  Mills  believes 
that  the  power  to  tax  and  spend  should  be  In 
the  same  level  of  government,  it  wotild  ap- 
pear that  he  la  proposing  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  federal  government  funcUons,  at  the 
expense  of  the  States. 

My  proposal  for  revenue  sharing  by  the 
SUtes  would  mean  more  money  for  each 
State  and  its  subdivisions.  Under  the  revenue 
sharing  proposal  now  in  the  Congteaa  there 
Is  only  an  assurance  that  no  State  will  re- 
ceive leas  than  it  is  now  receiving  in  federal 
grants-in-aid.  There  is  no  attempt  to  pro- 
vide more  revenues  to  States  or  localltlea. 
For  most  States  this  is  not  much  help.  For 
example,  m  CallfomU,  the  total  federal  aid 
for  the  State,  local  governments  and  individ- 
uals In  fiscal  year  1969  was  $2.8  bUlion.  Yet, 
Callfornlans  paid  the  federal  government  In 
fiscal  year  1969  $16.8  bUllon  in  taxes. 

Under  my  proposal  States  wotild  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  aid  their  local  gov- 
ernments financially.  The  present  system  of 
local  governments  dealing  directly  with  the 
federal  government  creates  serious  problems 
of  Intergovernmental  relations.  The  mace  of 
federal  regulations  Imposed  by  bureaucrats 
on  recipients  of  grants  oould  be  eliminated. 
When  the  States  share  their  revenues  with 
the  political  subdivisions,  only  State  law  en- 
acted by  the  elected  legislature  should  apply 
and  govern  the  recipients.  In  our  State,  87 
percent  of  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1970  was 
allocated  to  local  units  of  government.  This 
amounted  to  $4.8  bmion.  That  U  learly  a 
third  of  the  whole  revenue  sharing  program 
proposed  for  the  entire  country. 

The  serlousnesa  of  our  present  situation  of 
fiscal  Imbalance  is  well  illustrated  by  a  com- 
ment made  recently  in  a  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment report  Issued  at  the  request  of  a 
Senator.  The  report  listed  various  deductions 
allowed  to  taxpayers  on  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns. It  then  concluded  that  theee  deduc- 
tions "coat  the  government  $44  bUllon  last 
year". 

The  remarkable  arrogance  of  thla  remark 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  power  which  the  na- 
tional government  preaumea  aa  ita  own.  The 
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deductions  which  taxpayers  take  on  the  tax 
returns  do  not  ooat  the  federal  goTemmant 
anything  because  It  la  not  the  govemntent'a 
money  In  the  first  place.  The  money  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  people  In  thla  country  who 
did  the  work  to  earn  it.  To  say  that  theee 
deductions  are  a  coat  to  the  government  as- 
sumes that  all  the  money  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  situation  is  really  the  other  way 
around.  The  government  is  a  huge  cost  to 
the  public,  for  which  It  does  not  get  value  re- 
ceived. By  returning  the  taxing  and  spend- 
ing power  of  government  to  the  Statea, 
where  the  people  can  keep  a  closer  control  on 
Its  use,  we  can  assure  a  balanced,  effective, 
and  responsive  system  of  government  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  citizen. 

Let  us  lie  courageous  enough  to  faoe 
squarely  the  basic  problem  and  not  simply 
look  for  a  one  or  two  percent  solution  for 
the  sake  of  momentary  expediency.  To  decen- 
tralize the  political  and  fiscal  power  now 
centralized  In  Washington.  D.C.  Is  to  give 
greater  reality  to  the  democratic  principles 
on  which  this  republic  vras  founded. 


JIM  HERRIMAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  reflect  on  a 
dlstingulBhed  career  Federal  worker  who 
is  retiring  on  November  1,  after  32  years 
of  public  service  with  the  UJ8.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

James  L.  Herrlman  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Ettrector  of  Policy  and  Proce- 
dures in  the  OfBce  of  Wage  and  Employ- 
ment Standards  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Ertvlslon. 

It  Ifl  often  that  we  fall  to  note  the  un- 
selfish smd  dedicated  Federal  worker — 
the  one  who  completes  not  only  appointed 
and  required  taslcs  with  dispatch  and 
efficiency  but  goes  the  "extra  mile"  to 
perform  services  with  compassion  and 
eCfectlveness. 

Such  an  employee  1b  Jim  Herrlman. 
His  outstanding  record  deserves  recogni- 
tion not  because  It  Is  expected  or  wanted 
but  because  it  Is  deserved  and  should  be 
recognized  as  an  example  for  others  who 
aspire  to  truly  dedicated  public  service. 

A  native  of  Granite.  Colo.,  he  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  He  entered  Government  service 
with  the  Labor  Department's  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division  in 
1939  as  an  investigator  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

Except  for  a  6 -year  stint  as  a  staff 
sergeant  during  World  War  n  with  the 
4th  Armored  Division  In  the  European 
theater  of  operations,  Mr.  Herrlman  has 
remained  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Following  military  service,  he  held  po- 
sitions of  field  office  supervisor  in  the 
Department's  Dallas  regional  office  and 
also  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Regional 
Director  In  both  Dallas  and  Chicago. 

Prom  1959  to  1963,  he  served  as  director 
of  the  San  Juan  area  ofBce  with  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
During  that  time  he  was  responsible 
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for  the  planning,  direction,  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  administration  and  m- 
forcement  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  Walsb-He&ly  Public  Contracts 
Act.  He  also  supervised  staff  work  for 
the  Industry  wage  order  program  and 
provided  servlcee  to  the  Tripartite  In- 
dustry Committee,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  rec- 
ommend Wage  rates  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

His  dedication  to  duty  at  this  post  was 
coupled  with  an  unequaled  ability,  uti- 
lized to  its  utmost  for  the  betterment  of 
Government  service.  Such  a  combina- 
tion— unflagging  devotion  to  duty  and  an 
uncanny  mental  capacity — ^Is  the  record 
of  his  work  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Herriman  returned  to  DsOlas  In 
1963  as  Deputy  Reglwaal  Director,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  for  2  years  prior  to  his  as- 
signment in  Washington. 

During  the  past  6  years,  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development,  main- 
tenance, implementation,  and  evaluation 
program  for  enforcement  of  the  labor 
standards  laws.  This  work  affects  en- 
forcement activities  in  some  10  regional 
offices  and  covers  additionally  more  than 
100  area  offices  and  over  1,000  compliance 
officers. 

To  this  new  assignment  he  carried 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  and  under  his 
guidance  labor  regulations  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  impartdleled  growth  in  this 
country. 

His  incisive  mind  served  him  well  while 
he  unraveled  the  tangled  knots  of  the 
seemingly  irreconcilable  forces  of  labor 
and  management.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
he  always  has  been  a  warm,  personable 
human  being  devoted  to  his  family  and 
his  church. 

Jim  Herrlman  has  chosen  voluntarily 
to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  we  shall  miss  him  for  the  good 
qualities  he  takes  with  him. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  Mr.  Herrl- 
man and  his  lovely  wife,  Vivian,  who  has 
be«i  an  Includable  member  of  our  own 
staff,  plan  to  return  to  Texas  to  make 
their  home  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Herrlman  Is  my  friend  as  well  as  a 
real  gentleman  and  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. We  sOl  ewe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  unselfish  contributions  he  has 
made  to  our  way  of  life  and  to  this  coun- 
try. .^^^.^__^_^ 

AMENDMENT  TO  OFFICE  OP  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   WXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  bill  which  would 
permit  the  Director  to  utlllae  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  new  programs  to 
serve  the  poor,  particularly  the  Invtelble 
elderly  poor,  who  are  being  pathetically 
imderscrved  by  the  current  program. 

Support  for  an  amendm«it  of  this  type 
can  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Flt<A  before  the  Committee 
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<m  Education  and  Labor.  Ab  executive 
director  of  the  Nattonai  Council  on  the 
Aging,  a  voluntary  nonprofit  acency 
wblcb  helps  to  develiv  programa  and 
services  on  behalf  of  and  with  the  el- 
derly, Mr.  Fitch  ia  particularly  well- 
qualified  to  Hwak  of  the  needs  of  our 
senior  ciazens.  I  commend  Bfr.  Fitch's 
testimony  to  my  colleague  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  support  my  amendment. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Fitch's  testimony 
follows: 

TxamcoMT    OF    Wiluaii    O.    Frrcii 

I  am  WUllam  C.  Fiteb,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Aging.  I  am 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Jack  Ouofaky.  the  Coun- 
cil's Deputy  Director,  who  coordinates  our 
various  projects.  Including  one  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  are  pleased 
once  again  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  Committee  and  to  participate  In 
Its  deliberations. 

For  thoae  who  may  not  Imow,  permit  me 
to  say  that  our  organization  U  a  voluntary 
non-profit  agency  serving  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  at  the  National,  Regional,  State 
and  Local  levels  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  services  on  behalf  of  and  with 
the  elderly.  We  are  a  technical  agency  made 
up  of  concerned  people  from  various  disci- 
plines working  with  the  elderly.  We  provide 
training,  technical  assistance,  materials  and 
consultation  to  groups  seeking  to  know  more 
about,  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
of  the  elderly.  We  have  been  In  operation  for 
twenty  years. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  hearing  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  us,  and  to  the  elderly  on 
whoee  behalf  we  work.  The  future  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  scope  of  Its 
mission,  the  size  of  Its  budget.  Its  place  In 
the  Federal  establishment  are  matters  of 
great  Importance  to  the  elderly  and  to  our 
nation.  So  are  Its  specific  programs  which 
are  or  need  to  be  directed  at  the  poor  who 
are  old. 

That  the  elderly  have  a  stake  In  the  future 
of  our  nation's  antipoverty  efforts  is  readily 
understandable  from  an  examination  of 
thooe  who  make  up  the  poor.  While  most 
studies  Indicate  that  the  number  of  thoae  In 
poverty  decreased  In  recent  years,  all  studies 
agree  that  Americans  aged  05  and  older  in- 
creased among  the  poor.  The  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  In  Its  report,  "Eco- 
nomics of  Aging"  declared  that  between  1908 
and  1909,  poverty  Increased  among  those  06 
and  over  by  300.000,  and  by  some  13,000  for 
those  from  00  to  04. 

While  the  elderly  constitute  not  quite  one 
out  of  every  ten  Amerlcani,  they  make  up  30 
percent  of  all  the  poor.  Close  to  five  million 
Americans  08  and  older  were  living  In  poverty 
In  1969.  There  are  no  Indications  that  this 
trend  will  soon  abate. 

While  the  cures  of  poverty  of  the  elderly, 
those  poor  who  have  grown  old  and  thoee  old 
who  hAve  grown  poor,  relate  to  circumstances 
often  beyond  the  resources  and  control  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  It  Is 
nonetheless  fair  to  look  for  leadership  from 
this  agency  in  fighting  the  wax  on  poverty  In 
this  sector  too.  It  la  fair,  too,  to  examine  the 
portion  of  Its  resources  devoted  to  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  thoae  ap- 
proaching their  senior  years.  (If  we  Include 
thoee  age  66  and  above  we  find  that  they  rep- 
resent one-third  of  all  the  poor.)  It  is  Im- 
portant In  approaching  the  future  of  this 
agency  to  see  if  it  has  given  adequate  priority 
to  this  group  and  also  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  gave  the  agency  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  do  the  needed  job. 

NCOA  la  In  a  unique  position  to  parttdpate 
in  this  dlaciuiloo.  During  the  last  six  and  a 
half  years  NOOA  baa  served  as  an  OSO  oon- 
tractor  prorldlng  technical  asat stance,  train- 
ing and  consultation  to  the  agency.  We  have 
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worked  doealy  with  the  agency  at  all  lev«li, 
including  the  local  level  helping  aaaaaa  needs, 
developing  programs  and  seeking  aonroea  ot 
funds  for  those  programs.  We  have  assisted 
In  developing  many  of  OEO's  InnovaUve  proj- 
ects and  have  on  occasion  oonduotad  suoli 
projects. 

We  value  our  opportunity  to  aerve  GEO. 
and  at  the  same  time  we  value  our  rcMe  as 
an  Independent  voluntary  agency  concerned 
with  the  elderly.  Both  privately  and  publloly 
we  credit  OEO  with  lu  suoeesses  and  are 
criUcal  of  its  weaknesses.  Our  goal  ia  to  be 
constructive  and  to  enable  this  agency  to 
best  servs  the  elderly.  Our  comments  today 
are  made  In  that  spirit. 

Since  its  Inception  the  elderly  who  make 
up  a  max! -portion  of  the  poor  have  received 
«  mini -portion  of  the  funds  and  resources 
of  the  OEO.  The  reasons  for  this  are  varied. 
Some  of  the  early  OEO  pioneers,  and  some 
who  are  there  today,  felt  that  the  purpoee  of 
the  agency  was  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
for  the  young;  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  so 
for  the  old.  This  argument  we  consider  im- 
morta.  It  ooldly  dimips  the  elderly  on  society's 
scrap  heap  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  those 
turning  06  may  have  14-10  or  more  years  of 
life  ahead  of  them.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  elderly  can  contribute,  often  wish  to 
work,  and  need  to  be  seen  as  a  national  re- 
source-^not  only  as  a  problem.  It  overlooks, 
too,  the  fact  that  someone,  sooner  or  later, 
must  pay  for  creating  a  scrap  heap,  whether 
In  terms  of  environmental  ecology  or  human 
ecology. 

Others  at  OEO  and  some  In  the  Congress 
felt  that  the  major  problems  of  the  elderly 
were  financial  and  could  be  dealt  with  only 
through  increased  social  security,  old  age 
assistance  and  the  like.  While  there  is  some 
merit  to  giving  priority  to  meeting  the  In- 
come needs  of  the  elderly,  this  argument 
overlooks  the  fact  that  some  of  those  needs 
can  be  met  through  employntent,  of  the  type 
created  and  tested  in  antlpoverty  programs 
for  yoimger  groups — and  In  some  cases  for 
the  elderly.  This  argument  also  overlooks  the 
fact  that  In  dealing  with  poverty,  money  Is 
the  major  medicine  but  not  the  only  one. 
Services,  social  services,  health  services,  com- 
munity outreach;  linkages  to  other  agencies, 
educational  and  social  programs,  and  trans- 
portation and  nutrition  programs;  these,  too. 
are  needed  by  the  elderly  and  these  are  areas 
In  which  OEO  can  play  a  major  role  on  behalf 
of  the  older  poor.  In  time,  under  the  terms 
of  the  SOS  section  of  the  law,  but  with 
limited  funds,  OEO  began  to  deal  with  these 
matters. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  low 
priority  for  the  elderly  In  the  programs  de- 
veloped by  GEO  was  not  totally  the  fault  of 
that  agency.  The  Congress  In  writing  the 
legislation,  and  later  amending  it,  gave  first 
no  emphasis  to  the  elderly,  and  then  em- 
phasis, but  no  appreciable  funds  for  these 
efforts.  Consequently  the  earmarks,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  Senior  Opportunity 
and  Services  Program,  as  an  example,  started 
with  about  a  mUllon  doUars  and  rose  only 
slowly  to  0.8  million.  Now  the  request  Is  for 
some  8  million  dollars.  While  the  elderly 
benefit  to  some  extent.  It  Is  hard  to  document 
the  extent,  from  other  OEO  Intergeneratlonal 
programs  in  the  areas  of  health,  employment, 
legal  services,  etc.  The  fact  remains  that  out 
of  some  3  billion  dollars  In  the  whole  appro- 
priation, only  some  8  million  Is  sought  for 
clearly  identifiable  programs  to  serve  one- 
third  of  all  the  poor,  the  elderly. 

We  would  urge  therefore  that  the  past  his- 
tory of  OEO  In  the  field  of  aging  Is  not  solely 
the  fault  of  the  agency's  administrators.  We, 
the  dtlsens  and  the  Congress  left  it  to  the 
sgency  to  carve  out  roles  and  funds  for  the 
elderly,  often  at  a  time  when  major  portions 
of  tliose  funds  were  earmarked  for  other  pur- 
poses or  w«re  being  onrtatled. 

We  would  urge  therefore  that  a  clearer 
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CoQgrassional  mandate  be  given  to  OSG  to 
enable  it  to  Uve  up  to  the  requirements  al- 
ready in  the  Act.  We  believe  this  can  be  doDS 
only  with  the  allocation  of  clearly  idsa* 
Uflable  funds  for  programs  for  the  eldsrl|; 
new  funds  not  taken  from  other  sections  of 
the  GEO  budget  that  would  undermine  oUur 
programs  of  the  agency.  New  funds  whlob 
can  be  used  only  to  ftind  new  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

Now  U  Is  true  tha.t  many  Community  Ao- 
tlon  Agencies  developed  special  programs  for 
the  elderly  out  of  ttaelr  local  initiative  funds. 
Many  of  these  propoaals  w«re  rejected  at  the 
regional  level  because,  they  said,  aging  had 
no  priority.  Mind  you.  these  were  locally  de> 
veloped  programs.  In  other  Instanoea,  In  the 
last  two  years  in  parUcular,  SOS  funds  wns 
often  used  to  pay  for  aging  projecU  prevl* 
oualy  aatabllshed  using  local  Initiative  dot- 
lars.  This  resulted  in  an  apparent  use  of  the 
SOS  funds  but  in  no  new  programs.  It  serrsd 
to  ease  the  dollar  pressures  of  the  CAAIi 
whose  other  funds  were  being  curtailed.  Ws 
believe  this  to  have  been  encouraged  by  OEO 
and  to  have  been  contrary  to  Congressional 
intent. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  too,  that  we  em- 
pbaslze  an  adequate  start  In  funding  806 
programs  with  clear  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood;  that  this  new  money  Is  only 
for  new  programs. 

We  believe,  from  reports  of  our  own  staff 
around  the  country  that  there  are  now  "ready 
and  in  the  pipeline"  proposals  for  aging  pro- 
grams, and  new  onee  which  are  being  devel- 
oped that  would  require  a  60  million  dollar 
earmark.  This  figure  Is  based  on  projects  cur- 
rently in  CAA'8,  some  submitted  to  OBO  re- 
gional ofllces  but  not  funded,  due  to  lack  of 
funds  or  lack  of  priority,  as  well  as  an  sue  ess 
ment  of  needs  In  oommunltles  visited  by  our 
staff  and  others. 

This  flgtire  would  not  change  the  balano* 
of  funding  for  the  aging  completely,  but 
would  make  It  possible  for  OEO  to  start  cor- 
recting an  inequity  In  the  ooming  fiscal  year. 
and  provide  a  base  on  which  to  build  In  ths 
seoond  year. 

Now  the  question  presents  Itself:  la  OEO 
capable  of  putting  suoh  funds  to  proper  use? 
We  believe  that  It  Is.  In  fact,  it  Is  perhaps 
a  minor  miracle  that  In  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
st«M:lea  and  the  lack  of  reeotircee,  as  much  has 
happened  on  behalf  of  the  elderly  as  has. 
Many  of  us  tend  to  overlook  In  the  flood  at 
concern  about  this  agency's  operations  and 
its  future,  that  it  developed  and  undertook 
such  programs  as  Medicare  Alert,  which 
signed  up  over  4  million  older  people  In  tht 
Medicare  Program  In  a  few  short  months,  em- 
ploying 14,600  older  people  to  do  so,  and  in- 
volving 30,000  volunteers.  We  overlook  ths 
Foster  Orandparent  Program  with  Its  em- 
ployment of  thousands  of  older  people  and 
service  to  thousands  more  of  the  more  dis- 
abled ohlldren.  Many  of  the  model  programs 
funded  by  other  agencies,  public  and  prtvats, 
stemmed  from  OEO  R&D  programs  and  tliat 
even  the  mainstream.  Senior  Servioe  Ooifi 
and  Green  Thumb  projects,  were  OBO  pro- 
grams delegated  to  the  Department  of  Imbot. 

Recent  studies  of  the  SOS  programs  point 
to  the  fact  that  local  oooununlty  Aotlon 
Agencies  when  given  a  green  light  to  ssrvs 
the  elderly,  when  aided  by  oompetent  teob- 
nlcal  assletanoe,  and  when  notified  that  sotne 
funds  would  be  forthoomlng  have  und«- 
tak«n  to  serve  their  older  residents.  SooM 
have  used  local  Initiative  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  ss  those  funds  are  reduced  most 
have  used  SOS  funds  to  finance  their  aging 
projects. 

Our  work  with  the  Oommunlty  AoUon 
Agencies  has  oonvlnoed  us  of  this  wllUngnssi 
to  innovate,  to  launch  significant  new  pro- 
grams and  to  make  careful  assessments  of 
needs  prior  to  seeking  new  projects.  And  tbs 
needs  have  been  doeumsntod  time  and  again. 
Our  own  study  for  GEO,  Project  FIND,  in 
which  we  suboontnMted  with  13  CAA's  to 
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employ  older  people  and  Interview  the  elder- 
ly poor  documented  the  vast  needs  to  this 
sector  of  the  population.  We  are  pleased  to 
.ubmit  a  copy  of  that  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee Moat  of  thoee  needs  and  moat  of  the  new 
servloes  faU  readily  Into  the  language  of  the 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  section  of 

the  Act. 

The  major  obstacle  to  Implementing  these 

services  U  lack  of  funds. 

Our  own  experience  In  the  delivery  of 
training  and  technical  assistance  underscores 
the  growing  Interest  of  CAA's  in  serving  the 
older  poor.  In  the  year  1970,  for  example, 
our  agency  under  its  contract  with  OEO  pro- 
vided training  to  9.241  staff,  board  and  clients 
of  OEO.  In  addition  we  provided  assistance 
to  528  different  agencies  during  this  same 

year. 

Much  of  this  training  and  assistance  re- 
lated to  finding  non-OEO  sources  of  support 
for  programs  for  the  older  poor  because  so 
little  was  avaUable  In  SOS  budgets  and  \»- 
cause  local  initiative  funds  were  being  cut 
back.  There  U  evidence,  too,  that  the  SOS 
funds  attract  a  higher  proportion  of  non- 
Pederal  share  than  any  other  programs  of 
OEO. 

This  Is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  run  by  CAA's  gain 
more  public  support  than  other  programs. 
The  Investment  of  Federal  dollars  In  aging 
programs  through  the  CAA's.  if  this  pattern 
can  be  malnUlned.  can  offer  a  higher  return 
in  other  support,  and  more  good  will  for  this 
Federal  effort  than  other  such  programs. 

Of  course,  to  make  proper  use  of  new  funds 
and  even  to  assure  equitable  involvement  of 
the  elderly  In  present  programs  a  reexamina- 
tion of  OEO'B  staffing  of  aging  programs  Is 
needed.  At  present,  the  Assistant  Director  of 
OEO.  who  we  believe  is  earnestly  attempting 
to  change  the  Agency's  posture  In  this  field, 
is  nonetheless  wearing  several  additional 
hats.  The  Legislative  history,  we  believe, 
makes  It  clear  that  the  Congress  Intended 
that  the  Assistant  Director  be  responsible  for 
supervising  the  OEO  activities  In  the  field  of 
aging  and  corodlnatlng  the  whole  Federal 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  older  poor. 

The  assistant  Director's  task,  as  It  was  re- 
cently reorganized,  includes  four  different 
areas  of  OEO  concern.  Including  aging. 
There  Is  also  no  evidence  that  any  significant 
attempt  has  been  made  to  stlmiilate  and 
coordinate  Government-wide  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  older  poor. 

Secondly,  the  total  sUff  devoted  to  serving 
one-third  of  the  nation's  poor  and  seeing  they 
get  a  fair  share  of  all  OEO's  programs  con- 
slsU  of  four  people  at  the  headquarters  level 
In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Director,  and 
some  of  these  are  also  saddled  with  other 
responsibilities.  In  each  regional  office  there 
Is  only  one  coordinator  of  aging  programs, 
who  also  Invariably  wears  several  other  hats. 

This  staff  of  perhaps  16  people,  moat  of 
them  with  other  responsibilities,  represents 
the  total  OEO  aging  sUff.  Compare  this  with 
the  hundreds  deployed  to  start  the  Head 
Start  Program  when  priority  and  funds  were 
made  avaUable  for  pre-school  age  children. 
This  not  to  be  critical  of  the  Bead  Start 
effort.  It  Is  rather  to  plaoe  In  j\ixtaposltlon 
the  two  extremes  of  the  age  continuum  and 
how  we  regard  them  axul  serve  them  at  GEO 
and  In  the  Congress. 

In  presenting  Its  concerns  regarding  ade- 
quate attention  and  funds  for  the  elderly, 
NOOA  is  not  unaware  of  the  other  Issues 
confronting  this  Committee  and  the  nation 
regarding  the  future  of  OEO.  We  t)eUeve  OEO 
can,  given  the  resources,  do  an  even  better 
job.  but  we  are  not  among  those  vrho  believe 
that  the  agency  has  not  made  a  major  oon- 
trtbutlon  to  aU  of  our  tmderstandlng  about 
poverty  and  to  improve  the  lives  at  many  of 
the  poor  including  many  of  the  oldwpoor. 

The  new  concepts  svolvsd  by  OK)  regard- 
ing outreach  by  public  and  private  agencies; 
the  emphasis  on  local  dUasn  parUdpatton 
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In  policymaking  roles;  the  sharing  of  com- 
mon concerns  and  joining  In  constructive 
community  action  by  the  most  deprived; 
the  new  careers  concept  and  others  are  con- 
cepts and  programs  pioneered  by  OEO.  Some 
of  the  new  approaches  made  many  people 
uncomfortable  at  times;  some  actions  on 
occasion  went  beyond  their  goals,  but  on 
the  whole,  we  believe  they  contributed  well 
to  the  American  scene.  Indeed  the  R&D 
function  of  OEO  when  tied  to  a  significant 
operating  agency,  made  a  healthy  and  last- 
ing Impact  on  America,  one  that  requires 
support  and  continuity.  Till  now  we've  only 
laid  the  foundation. 

Even  in  the  field  of  aging  Is  this  true.  No 
other  branch  of  government  undertook  so 
many  new  approaches  to  seek  ways  of  reach- 
ing and  serving  the  older  poor.  In  spite  of 
limited  staff  and  In  spite  of  low  priority  and 
lack  of  funds,  the  aging  scene  has  benefitted 
from  the  needed  changes  and  new  ap- 
proaches OEO  pioneered.  When  most  other 
agencies  were  prepared  to  continue  to  brush 
the  older  poor,  the  most  Isolated  and  needy 
xmder  the  rug,  the  OBO  message  about 
priority  for  the  poor  jarred  them  into  recog- 
nizing that  old  approaches  to  the  old  were 
no  longer  accepUble.  OEO's  role,  prodding  us 
and  leading  us  to  double  our  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  poor,  must  be  maintained  and 
Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  older  poor 
strengthened. 

We  have  mentioned  conducting  one  major 
R&D  project  for  OEO  documenting  the 
needs  of  the  older  poor.  Its  report  called 
"The  Golden  Tears.  ...  A  Tarnished  Myth." 
describes  the  conditions  of  life  of  over  60,000 
older  people,  most  of  them  poor.  Other  older 
poor  people  were  trained  to  Interview  and 
assist  them.  That  report  notes  many  kinds 
of  programs  that  are  needed  and  can  be  de- 
veloped to  serve  the  older  poor,  like  thoes 
located  by  Project  FIND.  However,  If  the  re- 
sults of  an  R  &  D  project  can't  get  tranalated 
into  operations,  tested  further  on  a  larger 
scale  and  then  where  appropriate  spun  off, 
the  results  of  the  R  &  D  wUl  be  wasted.  There 
Is  regrettably  much  evidence  of  thU  to  be 
found  In  other  aging  programs  where  R&D 
18  far  separated  from  operations  or  because 
no  budget  exists  to  Implement  what  has 
been  Isamed.  We  urge  that  Oommunlty 
Action  and  other  operating  arms  not  be 
severed  from  the  agency  but  be  the  mean* 
of  assuring  implsmentatlon  of  the  R&D 
findings. 

Furthermore,  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
advocacy  role  of  GEO  should  not  be  loet.  We, 
in  the  voluntary  sector,  see  thU  as  an  ^ipro- 
prlate  r(«e  for  ourselves,  but  we  also  see  the 
validity  of  a  government  spokesman,  a  cpedal 
pleader  If  you  wlU,  for  national  priorities. 
And  such  a  priority  must  be  the  ellminaUMi 
of  poverty. 

Again  In  the  field  of  aging,  who  U  to  speak 
In  government  for  the  most  deprived  of  the 
elderly?  The  Administration  on  Aging  sees 
lU  role  as  working  for  aU  the  elderly  and 
thereby  giving  no  spedal  priority  in  most 
matters  to  the  older  poor.  In  addition,  that 
agency  Is  ItseU  undergoing  major  budget  and 
structural  surgery.  We  see  a  proper  role  for 
OEO  to  work  and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  older 
poor  and  we  would  like  to  see  that  role 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  urge  you  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  conununlty  servioe  aides 
employed  through  OEO's  efforU  In  commu- 
nity service  roles  in  Portland,  Oregon;  In 
Portland,  Maine;  In  San  Antonio.  Texas:  and 
In  PalnUvllle,  Kentucky,  to  strengthen  OEO's 
programs  so  they  can  employ  and  serve  more 
of  the  elderly  In  more  places.  We  urge  you  on 
laehalf  of  SOS  parUclpants  in  the  far-flung 
counties  of  Missouri  who  enjoy  transporU- 
tlon  senncea  to  health  facUlUes,  who  work  In 
now  self-supporting  home  health  agendes, 
who  have  a  serUor  center  to  attend  and  who 
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get  a  home  delivered  meal  at  low  cost  as  a 
result  of  OEO  programs,  to  support  more  such 
servloes  for  the  older  poor  In  other  paru  of 
the  nation.  And  we  urge  you  on  behalf  at 
voluntary  agencies  all  over  the  nation  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  nation's  efforts  to 
eliminate  and  alleviate  poverty,  and  not  to 
let  the  achievements  of  the  last  seven  years 
go  to  waste.  Let  us  improve  what  needs  im- 
proving. Let  us  build  on  this  effort. 

Specifically,  we  urge  the  continuation  of 
the  Office  at  Economic  Opportunity  for  at 
least  two  more  years.  We  urge  the  appropria- 
tion and  earmarking  of  $60  million  for  new 
programs  for  the  older  poor.  We  urge  that 
adequate  full-time  staffing  at  national  and 
regional  levels  be  provided  for  the  units  deal- 
ing with  aging.  We  recommend  that  steps  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  elderly  are  equlUbly 
served  by  all  OEO  programs  and  that  clear 
priority  be  given  to  service  to  the  elderly  so 
that  local  communities  wishing  to  serve  them 
are  enaoled  to  do  so.  We  would  urge  the 
Office  of  Program  Development  to  design  and 
test  new  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  that  successful  projects  then  be 
built  Into  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Operations. 

Most  important  of  all,  keep  this  agency 
going,  to  give  hope  to  America's  poor  that 
they  will  not  be  abandoned. 


IMP  TO  DEVALUATE  POPULATION  AS 
•WELL  AS  DOLLARS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUTSIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNT A 11 V  sc 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  felt  that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  Is  presently  meeting  ta 
Washington,  was  primarily  involved  in 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Pew  real- 
ize that  the  international  baxikers  were 
also  interested  in  devaluation  of  the  UJS. 
population. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Robert  Strange 
McNamara's  World  Bank  reported  to  the 
IMP  that  its  activities  in  the  promotion 
axid  financing  of  birth  control  policies— 
which  must  necessarily  Include  sex  edu- 
cation, abortion,  and  other  perverse  slc- 
tlvlties — have  slowed  population  growth 
In  the  U.S. 

And  the  American  people  will  have  no 
more  control  over  the  busrlng  power  of 
their  money— the  fruit  of  their  toll  and 
savings — than  they  will  over  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  home  and  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  their  own  children  so  long  as 
we  tolerate  the  rape  of  our  institutions 
by  these  international  one-world  socialist 
regulators. 

I  Include  pertinent  newscUpjrings,  as 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News, 
Sept.  28.  1D71] 

U.S.   Six)ws  Up — Population   Oeowth 
Unabatid    Ov^wkas 
(By  Robert  Dietscb) 

Populatlcm  growth  has  slowed  In  the  United 
States  but  the  "people  boom"  ocmtlnues  un- 
abated overseas  even  tho  a  growing  number 
of  countries  offldally  have  adopted  birth-con- 
trol policies. 

A  World  Bank  study  showed  today  that  the 
population  of  poor  oountrtee  In  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America  "wlU  continue  to  grow 
r^ldly  for  several  decades,  perhaps  . . .  reach- 
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lug  nemrly  10  billion."  Other  rtudlM  show 
that  the  populations  of  moet  dereloped  coun- 
trlee  also  oontlnvie  to  grow  relatively  rapidly. 

In  the  United  Statea.  however,  recent 
studies  show  young  couples  are  having  fewer 
children  than  usual  and  the  population 
growth  rate  may  approach  aero  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara 
told  the  bank's  annual  meeting  yesterday 
that  even  if  couples  in  poor  countries  Umlt 
their  families  to  two  children  each,  by  the 
year  3040  the  populations  of  those  countries 
will  total  nearly  14  billion,  compared  to  a.S 
billion  today.  The  entire  world  population 
today  Is  an  estimated  8.4  billion. 

Mr.  McNamara,  defense  secretary  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  said 
when  be  took  the  World  Bank  poet  In  IMS 
that  the  international  lending  institution 
would  help  member  nations  with  family 
planning. 

But  since  then,  the  bank  has  made  only 
three  loans  In  the  population  control  field, 
two  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  one  to  Tu- 
nisia. These  loans  total  910  mllUon.  The 
bank's  overall  loans  last  year  alone  totaled 
«1.9  blUlon. 

However,  the  bank  Is  processing  about  six 
more  family  planning  loans.  Including  one  to 
India. 

More  than  23  poor  countries  now  have 
adopted  official  population  planning  policies. 
Mr.  McNamara  called  this  trend  encourag- 
ing, but  hs  conceded:  "Only  in  a  handful  of 
developing  countries  Is  the  population  per- 
ceived by  the  top  political  leadership  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority.  It  Is  In  part  due  to 
the  abaence  of  strong  political  8\ii>port  that 
the  measurable  effect  to  date  of  population 
plaxLDlng  programs  on  fertility  rates  Is 
Inslgntflcant." 

The  continuing  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  poor  countries  aggravates  the  food 
and  malnutrition  problmn.  The  Food  and  Ag- 
ricultural Organization,  a  UN  agency,  has  es- 
timated that  more  than  300  mllUon  children 
from  the  poorer  ooun  tries  suffer  what  the 
agency  called  "grossly  retarded  physical 
growth." 

f  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  28.  1971  ] 
New  Monit  Smjp  Proposed,  Downokaoino 

DOLLAt'S    ROLX 

(ByLeeM.  Oohn) 

A  new  international  monetary  system 
downgrading  the  role  of  the  dollar  was  pro- 
posed today  by  finance  ministers  of  the  lead- 
ing nations. 

Instead  of  reljrlng  on  dollars  as  monetary 
reserves,  the  system  would  shift  gradually  to 
special  drawing  rights — artificial  reeervee  is- 
sued by  the  International  Monetary  F^ind. 

By  controlling  the  volume  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  (SDRa) ,  the  IMF  could  evolve  into 
a  world  central  bank,  operating  at  the  Inter- 
national level  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
operates  In  Infiuenclng  the  U.8.  economy. 

The  outline  of  a  conaensus  of  overhauling 
the  monetary  system  began  to  emerge  In 
speeches  at  the  second  session  of  the  annual 
Joint  meeting  of  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank. 

In  addlton  to  presenting  their  Ideas  for 
long-range  monetary  reform,  the  finance 
ministers  Joined  In  urging  prompt  negotia- 
tions to  settle  the  immediate  monetary  crisis 
by  realigning  currency  values  and  removing 
the  surcharge — additional  tariff — Imposed  on 
Imports  by  President  Nixon. 

Delay  could  be  disastrous  for  the  world 
economy,  they  said.  Valery  Olscard  D'Estalng, 
France's  finance  minister,  warned  that  the 
world  may  be  heading  Into  a  recession,  partly 
because  of  monetary  disorder. 

Olscard  and  most  of  the  other  speakers 
called  on  tha  United  States  to  Join  In  ths 
raallgnment  of  currsnclss  by  directly  devalu- 
ing the  dollar  through  an  Increase  In  ths 
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official  price  of  gold.  Instead  of  Insisting  that 
other  countries  handle  the  whole  Job  by 
raising  their  currency  values. 

WARN    OT    PBOTrCnOKISSC 

All  the  speakers  wariied  that  the  Imiport 
surcharge  and  other  U3.  measures  aimed  at 
reducing  the  US.  trade  deficit  have  created 
ths  danger  of  escalating  protectionism 
throughout  the  world  as  other  countries  try 
to  protect  thslr  positions. 

"The  cumulative  spreading  of  respective 
trade  practices  woulC  be  a  disaster  for  all  of 
us."  warned  Edgar  J.  Benson,  Canada's  fi- 
nance minister. 

In  an  obvious  dig  at  the  United  States, 
Benson  said:  "Even  those  who  depend  rela- 
tively little  on  world  trade  could  not  escape 
the  widespread  frustration  and  political  tur- 
moil that  would  be  spawned  by  a  shrinking 
of  world  commerce." 

Anthony  Barber,  Britain's  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  presented  the  most  detailed  pro- 
poeals  for  a  new  system  In  which  BDRs — 
nicknamed  paper  gold — would  largely  sup- 
plant the  dollar  In  monetary  reserves. 

The  IMP  began  to  Issue  SDRs  in  19<»  to 
suM>lement  dollars  and  gold  In  international 
reserves.  Countries  need  reserves  to  eetUe  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits,  and  to  support  the 
value  of  their  currencies. 

The  new  system  being  discussed  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  role  of  SDRs.  The  role  of 
the  dollar  would  be  limited  primarily  to  com- 
mercial transaa£lons  and  Intervention  to  ex- 
change markets. 

This  curtailed  role  for  the  dollar  wovUd  re- 
d\ice  the  economic  dominance  of  the  United 
States  In  the  wodd,  and  would  enforce  disci- 
pline on  the  U.8.  balance  of  payments,  be- 
cause It  no  longer  would  be  so  easy  to  spend 
and  Invest  more  abroad  than  could  be  earned 
from  foreign  sources. 

However,  there  might  not  be  much  effect  on 
the  eooiKimlc  situation  of  average  Americans. 

Barber  observed  that  many  experts  believe 
It  would  be  "desirable  to  move  away  from  the 
use  of  national  currencies  as  reserve  assets, 
and  that  the  way  forward  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SDR." 

"The  SDR  could  become  the  main  asset  In 
which  coimtrles  hold  their  reserves,"  he  said. 
"Eventually — It  would  no  doubt  take  time — 
the  SDR  could  become  the  major  element, 
with  currency  holdings  largely  confined  to 
working  balances." 

Referring  to  the  potential  evolution  of  the 
IMF  as  a  central  bank.  Barber  aald  the  SDR 
system  would  require  "the  controlled  crea- 
tion of  adequate  but  not  excessive  world  liq- 
uidity (money  and  credit)  without  reliance 
on  the  deficit  position  of  one  or  more  coun- 
tries." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  the  United 
States  and  central  banks  In  other  countries 
have  as  their  main  responsibility  Just  such 
control  of  money  and  credit. 

tra.  DKTXCTrs  wi^mkd 

Barber's  reference  to  reducing  reliance  on 
the  deficits  of  particular  countries  was  an  al- 
lusion to  the  present  system,  In  which  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  deficits  provide  dollars 
for  the  reserves  of  other  cotmtrles. 

There  now  Is  universal  agreement  that 
chronic  U.S.  deficits  have  flooded  the  world 
with  dollars  and  must  be  reduced.  This  has 
led  to  the  search  for  new  reserves  that  could 
be  controlled  cooperatively. 

If  the  system  Is  shifted  ftom  dollars  to 
SDRs,  Barber  said,  a  procedure  will  be  needed 
to  retire  existing  dollar  reserves. 

He  suggested  creation  of  an  SDR  account 
in  the  IMF.  Dollars  wotild  be  deposited  In  the 
IMF  In  exchange  for  Issuance  of  SDRs. 

The  SDR  also  would  serve  as  the  denomina- 
tor for  par  values  of  currencies.  Barber  said. 
That  Is,  the  Oerman  mark,  the  British  pound. 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  other  oturenclee  would  be 
defined  as  so  many  SDRs  or  some  fraction  of 
an  SDR. 
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The  dollar  has  served  as  the  denominator 
for  par  values,  and  the  dollar  in  turn  has 
been  linked  to  gold  through  the  n.a.  offer 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  the  fixed  prlos  of  tM 
an  ounce.  But  this  system  has  broken  down 
because  President  Nixon  has  suspended  goM 
sales,  and  most  currency  values  now  are 
fiuctuatlng — or  fioatlng — ^In  market  trading. 

If  SDRs  served  as  the  denominator.  Barber 
said,  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
change  the  dollar's  parity  In  the  same  way  as 
other  countries  can  change  the  value  of  their 
currencies. 

With  SDRs  gradually  becoming  the  mam 
monetary  reserve,  he  said,  the  d(41ar  and 
other  national  currencies  still  would  be  tised 
for  ordinary  commerce  and  for  Intervention 
in  markets  to  stabilize  par  values.  He  said 
the  role  of  currencies  other  than  the  d<^ar 
for  these  purposes  might  grow. 

VS.  officials  also  have  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  greater  role  for  SDRs  and  a  di- 
minished role  for  the  d<^ar.  but  they  have 
not  spelled  out  details  or  committed  them- 
selves. 

Trewury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  post- 
poned his  policy  speech  untu  tomorrow  or 
Thursday.  He  and  other  U.8.  officials  are 
probing  the  bargaining  positions  of  the  othw 
nations  In  bilateral  talks  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

Olscard,  the  French  finance  minister,  was 
less  explicit  than  Barber  In  discussing  mone- 
tary reform,  but  he  did  cautiously  suggest 
an  enlarged  role  for  SDRs. 

He  proposed  "a  composition  of  Interna- 
tional liquidities  which  would,  together  with 
gold,  saslgn  a  diminishing  role  to  reserve 
currencies  and  a  growing  one  to  what  I  will 
term  'objective  liquidities,'  such  as  SDRs." 

ASKS    KND    TO   TLOATWMS 

Mario  Ferrarl-Aggradl  of  Italy  and  Mlkh> 
Mlzuta  of  Japan  Joined  In  proposing  soms 
form  of  SDR  system  to  reduce  the  role  of 
the  dollar  and  make  the  world  economy  less 
suceptlble  to  American  policies. 

All  the  speakers  from  leading  oountrlss 
urged  an  early  end  to  floating  currencies  and 
a  return  to  relatively  flxed  par  values.  But 
there  was  general  agreement  that,  after  new 
parities  are  established,  currency  values 
should  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  in  market 
trading  within  somewhat  wider  margins  than 
the  1  percent  above  and  below  par  permitted 
by  IMF  rules. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  19711 
MoNrrARY    CKirrs    Urge    Fast     Action    on 

Dollar:    IMF    Lxaders    Told   Dklat    Hrra 

Poor  Nations 

(By   Frank   C.   Porter) 

Poor  nations  could  be  losers  If  the  wetJth- 
ler  countries  dont  put  their  monetary  house 
In  order  fsst,  and  massive  efforts  beyond 
this  are  needed  to  keep  them  from  falling 
back  frirther  during  the  Second  Development 
Decade. 

This  was  the  dual  warning  brought  before 
the  top  financial  and  economic  leaders  of  118 
nations  yesterday  by  Pierre-Paul  Schweitasr, 
managing  director  of  the  IntematlcMial  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  Robert  8.  McNamara,  prerf- 
dent  of  the  World  Bank. 

Attention  had  been  riveted  on  the  Wf 
powers  over  the  weekend.  On  Sunday  the 
United  States  and  nine  other  Industriallasd 
nations  softened  their  positions  unsxpeoted- 
ly  and  took  the  big  first  step  toward  resolv- 
ing the  money  Impasse  touched  off  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  New  Economic  Policy  on  Aug. 

Thus,  Ironically,  the  big  news  of  the  Bank 
and  Fund's  a6th  azmual  meeting  ooourred 
before  It  even  got  under  way  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

If  the  lees  developed  countries  (LDOs  in 
economists'  Jargon)  had  felt  neglected  tHa^J 
could  squirm  yesterday  under  tht  gpoUU^ 
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of  McNamara's  gloomy  prognosis  of  Increas- 
ing overpopulation,  malnutrition,  unemploy- 
ment and  maldistribution  of  Income  among 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  people. 

"And  the  lesson  of  the  last  decade  (the 
First  Development  Decade)  has  been  that  we 
cannot  simply  depend  on  economic  growth 
alone  to  solve  these  problems,"  said  McNa- 
mara, who  served  ae  Defense  Secretary  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Ajnerlcans  who  fret  about  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  6  f>er  cent  could  also  squirm 
as  McNamara  estimated  the  unemployment 
rate  at  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  poorer  na- 
tloii& — about  the  peak  U.S.  rate  during  the 
Great  Depression  of  ths  1930s. 

McNamara  counseled  prograjua  of  popula- 
tion planning,  an  attack  on  malnutrition, 
agrarian  reform,  reordering  of  p>ollcles  that 
presently  favor  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  stepped-up  foreign  aid,  and  a  dramatic 
Increase  In  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  by  the  poorer  countries. 

Schweitzer  stressed  the  lirgency  of  swiftly 
forging  a  new  and  stable  monetary  order  to 
replace  the  one  that  died  when  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  to  cut  the  dollar's  ties  to  gold. 

with  fixed  exchange  rates  gone  and  cur- 
rencies now  floating  In  value,  the  protective 
restrictions  being  erected  dally  by  Individual 
nations  may  be  progressively  harder  to  dis- 
mantle, thereby  making  a  solution  all  the 
more  difficult,  he  said. 

Schweitzer  said  he  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  the  present  situa- 
tion on  the  poorer  nations. 

"The  present  exchange-rate  uncertainties 
add  a  new  and  serious  impediment  to  the  de- 
velopment efforts  of  these  countries,  which 
also  must  contend  with  the  effects  of  the 
US.  Import  surcharge  and  the  cuts  In  U.  S 
aid."  he  said. 

"AH  this  Is  not  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  the  Second  Development  Decade,  when 
developing  countries  have  the  task  of  flnding 
new  avenues  of  productive  employment  for 
their  growing  populations." 

Once  again,  Schweitzer  exhorted  "all  the 
major  countries  Involved"  to  make  "a  con- 
tribution" to  the  realignment  of  currencies 
so  that  they  will  have  an  appropriate  rela- 
tionship to  gold  "and,  what  Is  perhaps  more 
Important,  to  SDRs  and  reserve  positions  in 
the  Fund." 

SDRs  are  the  special  drawing  rights,  or 
■paper  gold,"  creaded  by  the  IMF  several 
years  ago  to  supplement  gold  and  major  cur- 
rencies for  settling  accounts  among  nations 
and  to  serve  as  reserve  assets. 

Since  the  value  of  SDRs  is  fixed  in  terms 
of  gold  and  since  the  price  of  monetary  gold 
Is  pegged  to  the  dollar  (at  t36  an  ounce) ,  as 
the  dollar  falls  In  value  In  r^atlon  to  other 
currencies  such  as  the  mark  and  the  yen,  so 
would  the  value  of  SDRs. 

This  Is  what  Schweitzer  fears.  So  his  re- 
marks yesterday  served  as  yet  another  prod  to 
the  United  States  to  increase  the  pw-lce  of 
gold  to  maintain  the  value  of  SDRs — a  move 
this  country  has  so  far  resisted. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally 
Jr..  who  had  distressed  other  finance  minis- 
ters with  his  unyielding  position  In  London 
only  10  days  ago.  called  "the  present  situa- 
tion an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  con- 
structive Initiative." 

In  brief  welcoming  remarks  to  the  1,2(X) 
Bank  and  Fund  governors,  alternates,  ad- 
visers and  observers.  Connally  said  he  would 
not  minimize  the  dangers  in  what  some  re- 
gard as  a  time  of  crisis. 

But  "if  we  but  seize  the  historic  chance 
that  we  now  have,  we  can  build  a  financial 
system  as  well  adapted  for  the  next  quarter 
century  as  our  predecessors  at  Bretton  Woods 
built  for  the  quarter  century  Jvist  concluded," 
he  said. 

THXME  KCHOEO 

The  theme  was  echoed  by  Karl  A.  Schiller, 
West  Germany's  minister  for  economic  affairs 
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and  finance,  and  co-chairman  of  the  boards 
of  governors  for  the  Bank  and  Fund. 

"A  major  Jolt  of  this  nature  can  act  as  a 
powerful  catalyst  for  comprehensive  reform," 
he  said.  "In  the  clouds  that  have  gathered  In 
recent  weeks,  this  possibility  of  creating  a 
fully  viable  International  monetary  structure 
may  be  seen  as  a  silver  lining — or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  a  lining  In  SDRs." 

But  Schiller  also  had  sobering  words  about 
the  plight  of  the  undeveloped  world : 

"The  standard  of  living  .  .  .  still  in  alarm- 
ingly low.  The  fight  against  hunger  and  pro- 
tein deficiency  is  stUl  far  from  being  won. 
Ufe  expectancy  in  developing  countries  con- 
tinues to  be  low.  Infant  mortality  rate  high. 
Unemplojrment  and  underemployment  have 
increased.  Distribution  of  Incomes  and  prop- 
erty L:  widely  unsatisfactory.  The  share  of 
developing  countries  in  world  exports  is  de- 
clining." 

McNamara  later  filled  in  some  chilling 
statistics: 

Even  If  the  developing  countries  were  able 
to  reduce  births  to  an  average  of  two  per 
couple  in  50  years,  their  present  papulation 
of  2.6  billion  would  increase  nearly  fourfold 
to  almost  10  billion.  But  only  In  a  handful 
of  developing  countries  is  the  population 
problem  perceived  by  top  political  leadership 
as  a  matter  of  high  priority." 

About  one  of  every  five  babies  In  large 
areas  of  India  dies  In  Its  first  year  and  the 
proportion  of  children  who  die  between  one 
and  two  years  of  age  In  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public Is  more  than  100  times  higher  than  In 
Sweden.  Beyond  this  malnutrition  In  those 
who  survive  stunts  physical  and  mental 
growth,  reduces  adtilt  productivity  and  Is  a 
major  barrier  to  human  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

"And  yet,  despite  the  evidence  that  with  a 
relatively  small  per  capita  expenditure  of  re- 
sources major  gains  can  be  achieved,  there  is 
scarcely  a  nation  In  the  developing  world 
where  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  is 
under  way." 

The  First  Development  Decade  was  success- 
ful In  aggregate  terms  virlth  developing  coun- 
tries exceeding  the  target  of  an  annual 
growth  on  real  gross  national  product  of  6 
per  cent.  But  the  Increase  was  so  unequally 
distributed  among  countries,  regions  and 
people  "that  It  has  filially  created  a  reaction 
against  growth  as  the  primary  development 
objective  and  a  demand  for  greater  attention 
to  employment  and  Income  distribution. 

Most  public  Investment  In  the  poorer  coun- 
tries favors  urban  areas,  and  in  the  neglected 
rural  areas  the  bigger  and  richer  farmers 
get  most  of  the  assistance.  Land  reform  Is 
Justified  not  Just  for  equity  reasons  but  be- 
cause smaller  farms  can  be  more  efficient — 
If  their  owners  get  the  necessary  help. 


THE  CHIEF  STEPS  DOWN 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  0KI.AH01(A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  great  Indian  leaders.  Chief 
W.  E.  "Dode"  Mcintosh  of  the  Creek  In- 
dian Tribe,  recently  stepped  down  from 
office  after  serving  for  10  years  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  dedicated  spokes- 
man for  America's  first  dtlzens. 

Chief  Mcintosh  is  a  longtime  personal 
friend,  and  I  can  think  of  no  single  in- 
dividual in  our  Nation  who  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  A  man  of  great  sincerity  and 
dedication,  Chief  Mcintosh  has  always 
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worked  to  achieve  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  people,  and  he  has  worked  to- 
ward this  end  with  singular  energy  and 
perseverance. 

Tulsa  Tribune  State  Editor  Mac  Bart- 
lett  recently  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  Chief  Mc- 
intosh, and  I  include  Mr.  Bartlett's  story 
at  this  pKtint  in  the  Rxcoro  : 

Thx  Chekt  Steps  Down 
(By  Mac  BarUett) 

The  Chief  has  stepped  down,  but  don't 
count  him  out. 

The  78-year-old  Waldo  Emerson  (Dode) 
Mcintosh,  bead  of  the  Creeks  for  10  years, 
has  waged  too  many  battles  In  behalf  of  his — 
and  other — tribes  to  turn  his  back  on  fu- 
ture Indian  programs. 

"I  have  worn  out  five  Bulcks  and  one 
Dodge  trying  to  help  the  Cheeks,"  the  peri- 
patetic Tulsan  remarked  recently. 

He  omitted,  however,  reference  to  fre- 
quent air  trips,  many  at  his  own  expense,  to 
fight  for  Indian  causes  In  Congress  or  be- 
fore top  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

He  neglected  also  to  mention  his  hours 
spent  writing  or  telephoning  government 
men,  soliciting  their  aid  for  the  "First  Amer- 
icans." 

The  chief  admittedly  is  tired  of  "looking 
after  40.000  or  more"  Creeks  and  their  fi- 
nancial problems.  He  has  listened  patiently 
to  their  troubles  and  has  vigorously  sought 
solutions. 

Next  month  he  Is  shifting  leadership  to 
Claude  A.  Cox,  58,  of  Okmulgee.  Cox  was 
elected  to  a  four-year  term  Tuesday  and  will 
be  Installed  Oct.  7. 

"The  Chief,"  bom  In  Tennessee,  was  the 
youngest  of  four  sons  of  A.  O.  (Chessle)  Mc- 
intosh, the  first  Indian  lawyer  permitted  to 
practice  In  federal  courts. 

The  fat;her  gave  all  his  sons  nicknames 
and  "Dode"  was  the  moniker — with  no  signi- 
ficant meaning — that  he  passed  on  to  the 
youngest.  "Dode"  is  half  Creek,  half  Scot. 

The  father  came  to  Indian  Territory  Ln  1901 
to  practice  law  and  to  serve  as  tribal  super- 
intendent for  the  Creeks  and  Semlnoles. 
Later  he  became  superintendent  of  public 
schools  In  Mcintosh  County,  named  for  the 
Mcintosh  family. 

From  his  boyhood  days  In  Checotah  until 
the  present,  "Dode"  Mcintosh  has  pursued 
a  vride  variety  of  Jobs. 

Graduate  of  Checotah  High  School  and  Eu- 
faula  Normal  School,  the  Tulsan  became  a 
t66-a-month  school  teacher.  Old-timers  may 
recall  the  slightly  built  young  teacher  who 
traveled  several  miles  dally  by  horseback  to 
the  "Snowdrop  School,"  alx  miles  north  of  the 
present  site  of  Fountalnhead  Lodge. 

He  recalled  "Teaching  the  ABOs  and 
through  the  seventh  grade"  for  two  years. 

Next  he  ran  for  and  was  elected  city  clerk 
of  Checotah,  a  Job  which  paid  t76  monthly. 

World  War  I  Interrupted  the  tribesman's 
city  service.  He  became  a  first  sergeant  In  the 
infantry. 

Prom  1024  until  1942  whtn  be  moved  to 
Tulsa,  Mclntoah  worked  aa  a  lumberyard 
manager,  as  a  real  estate  salesman  and  as  an 
Insurance  man  at  Miami,  Okla.  He  is  a  former 
Democratic  chairman  In  Ottawa  County 
^^ere  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
Oklahoma  political  figures  as  they  conducted 
statewide  campaigns. 

Moving  to  Tulsa  as  a  district  manager  for 
the  old  Home  Owners  Loan  Corp.,  "Dode" 
widened  his  political  friendships.  Later  be 
was  to  serve  as  Ttilsa  County  treasurer, 
county  assessor  and  aa  tag  agent. 

The  Tulsan  was  serving  aa  county  treasurer 
when  he  was  appointed  Creek  leader  In  Oc- 
tober 1961  on  the  recommendation  of  then- 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  UdaU. 

He  relinquished  ths  county  post  in  1903  to 
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devote  full  time  to  being  chief,  a  Job  which 
pa3rs  only  tS.SOO  annually. 

"My  father  was  the  one  who  started  me  on 
trying  to  do  something  for  the  Creeks."  Mc- 
intosh related.  "You  see,  I'm  the  fourth 
member  of  the  family  to  become  a  chief." 

His  first  years  as  leader  were  frustrating, 
but  Mcintosh,  a  fast-moving  individual  who 
refuses  to  take  no  to  most  tribal  demands, 
began  winning  support  In  high  government 
circles. 

The  chief,  who  refers  to  his  and  his  tribe's 
friends  as  "the  best,"  feels  major  accomplish- 
ments of  his  10  years  may  Include: 

1 — Education,  Including  construction  of  a 
ta  million  dormitory  and  low-cost  housing 
complex  at  Eufaula. 

TTie  dorm  Is  designed  to  accommodate  128 
Indian  children,  mostly  Creeks  from  broken 
homes  who  attend  public  schools  In  Eufaula. 

2 — Pour  successful  Creek  tribal  claims  for 
land  acquired  by  the  government.  One,  In- 
volving some  2  million  acres  In  Seminole 
County,  will  mean  about  $30  for  each  enrolled 
Creek  early  next  year, 

3— Improvement  In  housing  and  health  fa- 
cilities especial!  V  In  rural  and  depressed  areas 
of  the  Creek  Na;  :<<ii 

4 — More  JoOs  for  Creeks  through  a  long- 
range  Industria  program.  One  such  plant,  a 
pottery  facility,  la  being  built  near  Checotah. 

"One  of  the  things  we've  done  to  reduce 
sickness  among  our  tribesmen  is  to  Improve 
sanitation  by  drilling  wells  and  putting  In 
septic  tanks.  We  have  made  water  safe  for 
consumption,"  he  continued. 

"Another  achievement  came  with  the  help 
of  Rep.  Ed  Edmondson  ( D-Muskogee) .  He 
introduced  my  suggested  bill  wherein  all 
lands  and  Impounded  monies  of  restricted 
Creek.s  who  died  without  heirs  would  revert 
back  to  the  Creek  tribe. 

"I  went  before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  on  Indian  affairs  to  testify.  Both 
recommended  pa.s.sage  about  three  vears  ago 
over  the  protests  of  the  Wa.shlngton  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalr.s. 

Passed  by  Congress  and  .signed  by  President 
Johnson,  the  measure  became  law  during  the 
session  In  which  It  was  Introduced. 

"Last  year  other  tribal  leaders  had  Rep. 
Edmondson  Introduce  the  same  bill  to  In- 
clude them.  It  passed  and  President  Nlxon 
signed  It" 

Mcintosh,  who  has  twice  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Intertribal  Council  of  th"  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  (Creeks.  Choctaws,  Chero- 
kees.  Semlnoles  and  Chlcakasawsl ,  Is  orl'lcal 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"Unless  It  Is  forced  to  do  so,  the  BIA  will 
never  surrender  Its  complete  domination  of 
the  Indian  tribes  In  the  nation,"  he  asserted. 

"I  woflld  like  to  see  appropriations  for  In- 
dians, instead  of  going  for  overhead  in  Wash- 
ington, be  sent  to  the  area  offi-es  and  super- 
intendents who  know  the  Indians  and  live 
with  them. 

"Vlrgll  Harrington  (Muskogee  area  office 
director)  Is  an  example  of  a  good  official.  He 
has  great  vision  and  strives  to  make  the 
Indian  self-sufficient." 

The  chief  says  Washington  officials  for  "too 
many  years  '  have  employed  Indians  only  In 
"lower  echelon  Jobs." 

The  chief  visited  Scotland  In  1964  to  at- 
tend a  highland  gathering  of  the  Mackintosh 
Clan,  near  Aberdeen. 

While  there,  among  2,500  clan  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Creek  lead- 
er, wearing  his  striking  Indian  headdress  with 
109  eagle  tall  feathers,  stole  the  show  He 
plans  to  return  for  another  assembly  of  his 
clan  in  1972. 

The  Tulsan  presented  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  with  a  gold  key  from  the  City  of 
Tulsa.  Presentation  ceremonies  got  a  big  play 
In  the  Scot  press. 

Mcintosh  and  his  wife.  Lulu,  are  fine  pian- 
ists. They  play  regularly  at  home  with  one  of 
their  sons,  BUI. 
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Two  other  Mcintosh  sons,  Nocus  and  Chln- 
nubbie,  reside  in  Tulsa.  The  only  daughter. 
Mrs,  John  W.  Lee.  lives  In  Rlverion,  Wyo 

The  chief's  oldest  son.  W.  E.  Jr..  was  killed 
in  a  California  alrbase  crash  while  train- 
ing for  service  In  World  War  II. 

The  chief  is  especially  proud  of  being  voted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Tulsa  In  August  1967. 

M  M  Hargrove,  head  of  the  business  ad- 
ministration school  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa  made  the  presentat.on  speech,  citing 
the  chief's  tribal  accomplishments. 

Hargrove  said.  In  part; 

"Each  of  us  recognizes  that  a  man  can  live 
among  us  and  have  his  many  outstanding 
achievements  and  talents  unknown:  and  each 
of  us  knows,  too,  how  much  better  it  Is  to 
give  even  a  rosebud  of  recognition  to  the 
living  rather  than  a  blanket  of  roses  of  re- 
spect to  the  departed." 

Por  Dode  there  has  born  much  hard  work 
But  there  have  also  been  many  roses. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NBW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
continuing  series  on  the  Northern  Ire- 
land situation,  I  hope  to  focus  attention 
on  those  problems  that  never  reach  the 
public  eye  through  the  mass  media.  My 
daughter  Jackie  and  her  friend,  Carol 
Nolan,  recently  spent  3  days  In  Northern 
Ireland.  For  the  next  three  reports,  I 
will  discuss  my  daughter's  remarks  on 
her  visit. 

In  the  first  part  of  her  report,  she 
talks  about  the  living  conditions  she  ob- 
served vvhile  there.  The  startling  thing 
about  the  report  is  the  impression  one 
gets  that  she  is  in  a  war-torn  country. 
Bombings,  gunfire,  stop-and-search  pro- 
cedures, barricades  and  much  more  are 
a  daily  fact  of  life  there.  Yet  the  British 
maintain  it  has  troops  in  Northern  Ire- 
land only  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  be  rein- 
troducing my  resolution  csdling  for  a 
plebiscite  of  all  the  Irish  people  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  reunification.  I 
hope  this  series  will  help  each  of  my  col- 
leagues decide  to  join  with  me  at  that 
time. 

The  report  follows : 

Report  or  Jackxe  Biaggi — Part  I 

The  Ardoyne  Relief  Committee,  housed  In 
the  Holy  Cross  School  for  boys,  Belfast,  was 
the  basis  of  operation  for  our  stay  In  North- 
ern Ireland.  It  took  only  a  short  time  to  get 
the  feel  of  what  Is  really  happening  there 
for  no  sooner  had  we  turlved  at  the  school 
than  a  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  In 
In  a  state  of  hysteria.  Someone  had  sent  her  a 
bullet  in  the  mall  with  a  warning  to  leave 
her  home  or  suffer  the  consequences.  When 
I  attempted  to  take  her  picture,  she  became 
even  more  hysterical,  fearing  that  the  pic- 
ture woiild  be  used  against  her.  I  will  never 
forget  the  look  of  terror  on  her  face  nor  the 
look  of  despair  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  M&rgaret 
Qulnn — a  former  resident  of  Parrlngton  Oar- 
dens,  whose  home  of  31  years  had  been  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  protestants.  They  burnt 
their  own  homes  so  that  "those  fenlan  bas- 
tards won't  move  in."  Only  Mrs.  Qulnn's 
story  had  a  slight  twist  to  It — for  It  was  a 
British  soldier  who  was  responsible  for  the 


destruction  of  her  house — the  butt  of  a  gun 
against  a  gas  line,  a  match  and  It  was  au 
over.  Rows  and  rows  of  houses  burnt  to  tb« 
ground  It  was  like  a  grade  B  movie  made  real. 
Near  the  site  of  the  destruction  was  one  of 
several  Brttl.sh  mllltsry  paste  and  in  our 
attempt  to  photograph  the  soldiers,  trucks, 
barbed  wire,  etc  .  we  must  have  tapi)ed  some- 
body's free  nerve  ending  for  as  we  got  in  tb« 
oar  with  our  photographer  and  were  driving 
away  three  British  soldiers  came  running 
down  the  street — rifles  ready  for  action  Slnos 
there  was  no  one  else  on  the  street,  we  aa> 
sumed  they  had  an  eye  on  our  photographer 
friend.  But  this  incident  was  really  an  in- 
nocuous one.  considering  the  fact  that  we 
were  told  later  by  soldiers  In  another  part  of 
the  city  we  could  take  pictures  "at  the  risk 
of  being  shot."  One  doesn't  like  taking 
chances,  especially  In  a  city  where  the  ten- 
sion is  so  great  that  a  car  backfiring  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a  civilian  by  an 
army  officer.  With  this  as  In  Introduction  to 
Belfast  we  returned  to  the  school,  where 
our  first  meal  there,  we  later  learned,  had 
been  stolen  food  Small  wonder,  when  you 
took  a  look  at  the  supply  room.  Although 
the  school  had  a  capacity  for  forty  families, 
I  still  kept  wondering  to  myself,  how  the 
seven  families  that  were  there  could  even 
manage  on  the  meager  amount  of  food  or 
how  they  could  live  under  the  threat  of 
snipers  shooting  Into  the  school.  But  this 
was  enough  for  the  first  day.  Besides.  It  was 
getting  dark  and  we  wanted  to  get  back  to 
our  hotel  before  the  real  action  started.  For 
a  "quiet"  weekend,  there  was  still  enotigh 
noise  during  the  night  with  guns  and  bombs 
going  oft  to  give  even  ah  old  Audle  Murphy 
filck  competition.  Listening  to  the  incredible 
noise  outside.  I  understood  full  well  why  they 
nicknamed  downtown  Belfast  "boom  boom 
town."  But  we  were  lucky  because  fat* 
deemed  somehow  or  other  that  one  of  those 
bombs  was  to  go  off  in  the  building  next  to 
ours — not  In  our  hotel.  Thank  Ood  for  small 
favors!  Considering  that  In  the  course  of 
three  days  there  were  two  soldiers  shot- -sev- 
eral bombings  and  raids  on  several  of  the 
Catholic  areas,  we  were  lucky  Indeed. 
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Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse,  especially  heroin  addiction.  Is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  today. 

Heroin  addiction  has  reached  almost 
epidemic  proportions  and  its  cost  in  hu- 
man lives  and  property  threatens  to  de- 
stroy our  cities. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
threat  and  its  consequences  there  have 
been  attempts  to  find  Immediate  and 
sometimes  simplistic  solutions. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  no  easy,  one- 
shot  answers  to  drug  addiction.  We  must 
use  every  means  available  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  we  must  develop  a  wide 
range  of  possible  treatments  and  meth- 
ods of  rehabilitation. 

However,  when  a  successful  treatment 
is  found  it  is  often  declared  a  cure-all 
and  it  becomes  a  panacea. 

This  is  what  has  happened  with 
the  methadone  maintenance  programs. 
Methadone  has  worked  for  some  people, 
but  it  has  had  disastrous  results  for 
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others.  There  Is  a  storm  of  controversy 
now  raging  over  its  use. 

Because  so  many  irresponsible  metha- 
done programs  have  been  set  up.  this 
form  of  treatment  could  possibly  be  cur- 
tailed and  consequently  be  unavailable 
to  the  addicts  who  could  benefit  from  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  Sunday,  September 
26,  1971,  edition  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. Patricia  McBroom,  one  of  the 
newspaper's  science  writers  presents  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  problems  and 
controversy  surrounding  the  use  of 
methadone. 

Perhaps  If  we  imderstand  why  metha- 
done is  now  almost  part  of  the  problem 
instead  of  the  solution  we  can  prevent 
similar  occurrences  in  the  future. 

For  this  reason  and  with  the  imanl- 
mous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  enter 
in  the  Record  this  article: 

Methadonk:   Addicts'  Cxnte  or  Ctjrse? 
(By  Patricia  McBroom) 

Methadone,  the  controversial  treatment  for 
heroin  addiction,  has  spread  like  wildfire 
across  the  face  of  America. 

Snapped  up  by  the  public,  the  medical 
community  and  political  leaders  who  are  un- 
der pressure  to  find  solutions  for  the  addic- 
tion problem,  methadone  has  in  a  few  short 
years  suddenly  become  a  primary  treatment 
for  heroin  addicts. 

Last  year,  some  4000  addicts  were  being 
maintained  on  methadone  nationally:  now 
there  are  about  10,000  and  the  number  Is  due 
to  Increase  rapidly  In  the  next  few  years. 

Rather  than  legalize  heroin,  following  the 
British  example,  the  United  States  has  em- 
braced methadone,  another  form  of  legalized 
narcotic  addiction. 

This  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the 
medical  community  responsible  for  control- 
ling methadone  Is  badly  split  over  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  therapy. 

Experts  Interviewed  for  this  story  who 
criticized  methadone  often  requested  that 
they  not  be  quoted  because  of  possible  pro- 
fessional repercussions. 

The  medical  field.  In  short,  has  a  tiger  by 
the  tail  and  It  Isn't  clear  yet  what  the  out- 
come will  be. 

National  policy,  being  established  In  the 
White  House  by  the  new  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  under  Dr.  Jerome 
Jsffe,  rests  on  the  belief  that  hard  core  heroin 
addicts  will  not  accept  a  drug-free  life,  so 
methadone  will  have  to  be  the  major  answer 
for  them.  This  policy  alms  at  controlling  ad- 
diction rather  than  curing  It  by  providing 
addicts  with  a  legal  source  of  narcotics  and 
thus  reducing  the  addict's  crimes  and  im- 
proving the  productiveness  of  his  life. 

But  many  experts  say  this  decision  was 
made  too  soon.  They  maintain  it  isn't  clear 
yet  whether  addiction  Is  an  Incurable  condi- 
tion, calling  for  widespread  administration 
of  methadone. 

They  also  charge  that  methadone  has  been 
oversold  and  carries  with  It  serious  prob- 
lems: 

The  drug  Is  as  addictive  as  heroin. 

Methadone  has  a  tendency  to  leak  Into  the 
black  market,  becoming  yet  another  oplat« 
of  abuse. 

Methadone  programs  In  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere  have  been  far  less  successful  than 
the  original  New  York  experiments  that  gen- 
erated the  national  move  to  methadone. 

Methadone  by  Itself  does  nothing  but  sup- 
pc«t  the  addict's  habit  and  even  methadone 
advocates  aay  the  programs  should  have 
counseling,  vocational  and  other  senrloea 
along  with  the  drug — a  poUcy  which  la  dlffl- 
cult  to  follow  In  practice  with  the  pressure 
to  get  large  nvimbers  of  addicts  on  metha- 
done as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  major  cities,  Philadelphia  was  one  of 
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the  least  prepared  to  leap  into  methadone 
so  soon. 

Dr.  Jacob  Schut,  who  last  month  took  over 
direction  of  Philadelphia's  largest  metha- 
don  program — run  by  the  West  Philadelphia 
Mental  Health  Consortium  for  about  1000 
addicts — frankly  admitted  the  program  Is  a 
"monster." 

It  grew  so  fast  it  outstripped  the  capacity 
of  medical  and  therai>eutlc  personnel  to  keep 
up  with  the  numbers  and  provide  the  voca- 
tional and  counseling  services  that  are  sup- 
poeed  to  come  with  a  methadone  program. 

"The  program  started  cautiously  with  10 
selected  patients  In  1967,"  said  Dr.  Schut. 
"Then  It  grew  to  30,  lOO,  300  patients.  Com- 
munity preesure,  patient  pressure  and  po- 
litical pressure  made  this  grow  to  960,"  said 
Dr.  Schut. 

"The  pressure  continues.  I  cannot  close  the 
doors." 

Dr.  Schut  Is  now  evaluating  the  program's 
therapeutic  needs  to  request  more  money  for 
badly  needed  non-drug  services. 

Nevertheless  he  said  he  doesn't  regret  what 
happened  and  even  unsuccessfully  petitioned 
a  federal  agency  recently  to  double  the  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Schut  and  others  working  with  metha- 
done have  in  their  favor  an  argument  that 
Is  hard  to  beat:  No  matter  what  the  dis- 
advantages of  methadone,  it  is  far  sight  bet- 
ter than  the  original  heroin  addiction. 

Methadone  differs  from  heroin  In  Its  leng^ 
of  action  and  that  one  factca-  accounts  pri- 
marily for  its  medical  usefulness. 

Instead  of  heroin's  five  to  six  hours,  meth- 
adone effects  last  34  hours,  so  that  the  addict 
Is  not  going  through  cycles  of  sleepy  eupho- 
ria and  withdrawal  sickness  several  times  a 
day.  At  first  the  addict  may  feel  high  on 
methadone,  but  gradually  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  dose  and  euphoria  dis- 
appears. 

With  a  legal  source  of  drugs,  the  addict  can 
get  out  of  the  heroin  hustle  and  bold  down 
a  Job,  which  many  methadone  patients — but 
not  all  of  them — are  doing. 

StabUlzed  on  daUy  doses  of  methadone, 
the  addict  can  function  In  near  normal 
capacity.  He  usually  won't  get  a  kick  out  of 
heroin  because  his  nerve  cells  are  already 
satiated  with  methadone. 

"This  so-called  blocking"  effect  of  metha- 
done Is  In  principle  like  preventing  a  man 
from  getting  a  kick  from  scotch  by  keeping 
him  drunk  on  gin. 

However,  the  opiate  drugs  are  not  incapaci- 
tating like  alcohol  Is  nor  do  they  cause  the 
physical  damage  that  alcohol  does  over  the 
long  run. 

How  many  addicts  on  methadone  are 
actually  taking  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  the  criminal  hustle 
and  become  productive  Is  a  question  that 
Inspires  heated  debate. 

Methadone  advocates  consistently  claim 
that  the  majority  of  addicts  have  lower  arrest 
and  higher  employment  rates  once  they  are 
In  programs. 

Critics  Jtist  as  consistently  attack  these 
statistics,  claiming  that  the  arrest-employ- 
ment figures  are  based  on  the  addict's  own 
report — a  somewhat  biased  source  of  Infor- 
mation. 

"It's  like  saying.  'You  give  me  methadone, 
ril  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know,' "  said 
one  critic. 

Dr.  Frederick  Olaser,  part  of  a  three-man 
team  at  Eastern  I>ennsylyanla  Psychiatric 
Institute  selected  to  do  a  state-wide  evalua- 
tion of  drug  abuse  programs,  also  questions 
the  data.  "Fm  not  satisfied  that  studies 
demonstrate  concltialvely  that  methadone 
dlminlabea  the  amount  of  crime  ocMmnltted 
by  addicts  or  enhances  their  employment." 

To  such  crltlcUon.  California's  Dr.  John 
Kramer,  who  wUl  soon  become  assutant 
director  to  Dr.  JafTe  at  the  White  House, 
answered  rather  heatedly: 

'"Without  presenting  super-objective  daU, 
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there  is  ho  question  In  my  mind  as  to  the 
fact  that  Individual  addicts  (on  methadone) 
are  far  better  off  than  they  were,  they  get 
arrested  less  frequently,  they  don't  feel  high, 
they  are  physiologically  normalized,  they  go 
to  work  and  they  steal  less  often," 

In  Philadelphia,  Irving  Soloway,  research 
director  of  the  consortium  program,  said  ar- 
rest figures  are  not  considered  very  reliable 
here,  but  employment  data  shows  that  60 
percent  of  the  addicts  don't  have  Jobs  when 
they  enter  the  methadone  program,  where- 
as only  40  percent  are  unemployed  after  six 
monttuB  on  methadone. 

With  1000  addicts,  that  represents  a  gain 
of  200  Jobs — a  substantial  improvement  but 
less  impressive  Uian  the  80  percent  success 
rate  claimed  by  the  original  methadone  re- 
searchers— Drs.  Vincent  Dole  and  Marie 
Nys wander  In  New  York. 

Urine  analysis  of  addicts  In  the  consortium 
program  would  suggest  that  roughly  half  of 
the  addicts  are  still  using  heroin  regularly, 
which  will  provide  a  high  If  the  addict  waits 
24  hours  until  the  effects  of  methadone  wear 
off  and  then  shoots  up.  Another  ploy  is  to 
use  heroin  on  weekends  and  sell  the  weekend 
dose  of  methadone,  which  addicts  are  al- 
lowed to  take  home.  Weekdays  they  must 
swallow  the  methadone  in  the  clinic. 

If  these  urine  analysis  figures  are  to  be 
trusted  (they  also  are  challenged),  It  means 
600  addicts  are  stUl  in  the  heroin  hustle  even 
while  on  methadone. 

Looked  at  another  way.  it  means  500  are 
out  of  the  hustle  and  that's  better  than 
none. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  methadone  Is 
helping  many  people,  but  It's  no  panacea  and 
its  further  expansion  carries  undeniable 
risks. 

Methadone  Is  a  dangerous  drug  and  the 
dose  that  maintains  an  addict  could  kill  an 
intolerant  individual. 

It  almost  killed  two  small  chUdren  In 
Philadelphia  who  mistakenly  drank  the  Tang 
orange  Juice  which  contains  the  addict's 
methadone  dose,  and  did  kill  a  6-year-old  in 
New  York. 

In  addition,  street  deaths  from  methadone 
are  now  appearing  as  the  drug  drculatea 
widely  OD.  the  black  market. 

New  York  had  nine  reported  methadone 
deaths  In  1970.  This  month  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  doctor  reported  two  cases  of 
methadone  overdose,  of  which  one  died. 

Programs  also  carry  the  risk  of  addicting 
people  who  are  not  actually  hooked  on  hero- 
in, even  though  they  think  they  are. 

Illicit  heroin  may  be  cut  so  much  that 
some  addicts,  particularly  young  ones,  dont 
get  enough  opiate  to  become  addicted. 

The  only  study  on  the  question,  done  in 
1950,  Indicated  that  50  percent  of  those  who 
used  heroin  were  not  physically  addicted. 

But  Dr.  Roger  E.  Meyer  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  a  consultant  to  the  Special  Action 
Office,  questioned  the  relevance  of  that  figure 
today.  He  said  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine 
how  many  addicts  are  not  truly  addicted. 

Dr.  Meyer  also  said  he  does  not  think  the 
problem  of  putting  pseudo-addicts  on  metha- 
done is  a  serious  one  for  most  programs,  be- 
cause these  are  screened  out  of  the  program. 

Other  experts  said,  however,  that  such 
screening  Is  not  beliig  done.  Addiction  Is 
typically  establUhed  through  medical  his- 
tories (the  addict's  recount)  and  urine  anal- 
ysis, which  reveals  only  that  herofii  was  tak- 
en. 

True  addiction  can  only  be  estahllahed  by 
having  the  addict  show  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. 

No  methadone  souros  contacted  In  this 
story  was  following  such  a  procedure. 

Tlie  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion recently  suggested  that  addicts  be  tried 
on  other  treatments  first  before  being  placed 
on  methadone  to  screen  out  the  people  who 
are  not  really  hooked. 

In  any  oase,  the  FDA  suggestion  fell  on 
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rocky  >oU.  PenziaylTanl*  for  Instaooe,  bma 
neither  tbe  programs  nor  tiie  boeplUl  beds 
yet  to  handle  600  addlcti,  much  lew  than 
1600  or  more  patient*  already  on  methadone. 

"We  dont  have  enough  beds  for  detozlfl- 
eatlon  to  do  drug-free  programs,"  said  Dr. 
Catherine  Hess,  state  narcotlos  adTlaer  in  the 
Health  Department.  "At  last  count  there 
were  100  beds  In  the  whole  state  for  detoxlfl- 
eatlon,"  (including  all  drug  and  aloohol 
abuse) ,  she  said. 

Nor  do  federal  plans  at  the  White  House 
envision  trying  all  addicts  on  other  programs 
first.  According  to  Dr.  Meyer,  plans  are  aimed 
at  giving  addicts  a  choice  of  a  variety  of 
treatments,  both  drug  free  and  methadone 
maintenance,  but  with  the  expectation  that 
most  hard  core  addicts  will  choose 
methadone. 

According  to  Dr.  Hess  and  Dr.  William 
Wleland,  who  is  coordinating  Philadelphia's 
program  at  the  Office  of  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation,  both  state  and  local 
plans  here  are  following  tbe  same  course. 

There  Is,  however,  no  doubt  about  a  pa- 
tient's addiction  to  methadone.  The  typical 
maintenance  doee — 100  milligrams  a  day — 
Is  a  large  dose  of  opiates,  deliberately  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  addict  from  getting 
enough  heroin  to  overcome  Its  effects. 

"It's  bell."  said  Bforgan  Shuler,  an  ez- 
addlct  with  Philadelphia's  Diagnostic  and  Re- 
habilitation Center.  Shuler,  an  addict  for  30 
years,  said  he  was  once  addicted  to  metha- 
done and  It  took  him  37  days  to  kick  the 
habit  (as  compared  to  six  or  seven  days  for 
heroin) .  It  was  like  having  the  flu  for  27 
days.  It  gets  Into  your  bones.  My  knees,  my 
elbows,  everything  ]ust  ached.  It  hurt  to  do 
anything." 

Like  everyone  else  In  the  drug  abuse  field, 
Sbuler  has  strong  feelings  about  methadone 
maintenance.  His  are  antl.  "I'm  prejudiced," 
he  said,  "I  dont  like  It." 

Shuler  said  many  heroin  addicts  fear  kick- 
ing the  methadone  habit  so  they  wont  buy 
black  market  methadone  unless  "things  are 
tight  with  heroin." 

Despite  state  efforts  to  clamp  down  on 
the  methadone  flow  Into  Illicit  channels  by 
making  it  illegal  for  private  physicians  to 
prescribe  the  drug,  Shuler  claimed  metha- 
done Is  still  as  easy  to  buy  In  Philadelphia 
as  a  pack  of  cigarets.  He  said  a  vial  of 
methadone  costs  from  (6  to  116. 

Shuler  also  said  many  addicts,  particularly 
young  ones,  dont  realize  methadone  is  a 
narcotic,  even  though  they  may  be  told  by 
cUnlc  doctors. 

"The  only  thing  tbe  young  guy  Is  thinking 
about  Is  not  having  to  go  through  with- 
drawal, so  he  thinks  '111  get  methadone.'  He 
doesn't  realize  he's  going  to  have  to  go 
through  It  with  methadone.  Tou  can  tell  him 
the  truth,  ho  still  thinks  he's  smarter  than 
you;  he  thinks  there's  acme  way  around  It." 

At  tbe  consortium  program,  addicts  sign 
a  consent  form  explaining  that  methadone  Is 
an  addicting  drug. 

So  far.  however,  few  addicts  are  coming 
off  methadone  maintenance,  so  withdrawal 
hasn't  become  a  major  problem — yet. 

Withdrawal  will  be  done  In  tbe  consortium 
program  if  the  addict  requests  it,  but  few  do. 

At  Mantua  Halfway  House,  a  private  meth- 
adone program  In  Philadelphia  with  about 
30C  patients,  eventual  withdrawal  from  drugs 
is  a  major  thrust  of  the  program,  said  its 
medical  director,  Dr.  Kermlt  Oosnell. 

Dr.  Oosnell  said  he  doesnt  expect  more 
than  a  quarter  of  his  addicts  to  need  mertha- 
done  for  more  than  a  year.  "There  Is  such  a 
strong  feeling  toward  detoxification  that 
addicts  may  convince  themselves  they're 
ready  before  they  are,"  said  Dr.  Oosnell,  who 
makes  addicts  oome  seven  days  a  week  for 
their  methadone  to  keep  them  uncomfortable 
with  their  addiction. 

But  this  phlloaophy  Is  an  exception  among 
methadone  programs.  Most  accept  the  idea 
of     Indefinite    maintenance.     Moreover,     If 
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withdrawal  from  drugs  is  the  eventtial  aim, 
methadone  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach it.  A  foUowup  study  of  31  addicts 
detoxified  in  tbe  consortium  program  re- 
vealed the  disheartening  fact  that  00  percent 
went  back  to  opiates  within  six  months. 

A  variety  of  drug  free  programs  operated 
by  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  and  New  Tork 
state  are  achieving  greater  success  than  that. 

These  are  civil  commitment  programs  and 
so  attract  the  addicts  willing  to  conmilt 
themselves  to  several  years  of  outpatient  re- 
habilitation plus  six  months  at  Installations 
like  the  big  federal  facility  in  Lexington. 

Of  some  1,300  addicts  treated  through  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  a  soon-to-be-publlshed 
study  shows  that  13  percent  are  free  of  drugs 
altogether  and  of  the  remainder  80  percent 
are  drug  free  80  percent  of  the  time. 

"This  is  working."  said  Dr.  Carl  Chambers, 
director  of  research  for  the  New  Tork  State 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commission. 
"What  we  must  find  out  Is  who  it's  working 
with  and  how  we  can  do  it  better." 

Also  waiting  in  the  wings  are  the  narcotic 
antagonists — drugs  that  truly  block  the  ef- 
fects of  opiates,  but  which  have  no  opiate  or 
addictive  qualities  themselves.  One  such 
drug,  naloxone,  is  viewed  as  the  most  promis- 
ing of  these,  but  several  years  of  tests  are 
still  needed  before  the  drug  is  ready  for  gen- 
eral use. 

Again,  the  antagonists  are  seen  as  appeal- 
ing only  to  a  minority  of  addicts — perhaps 
30  to  30  percent  of  them — who  are  young, 
not  fully  addicted  or  willing  to  give  up 
opiates. 

At  both  the  local  and  national  level,  au- 
thorities are  gearing  up  a  variety  of  drug 
programs,  using  antagonists,  therapeutic 
communities,  day  hospitals,  halfway  houses 
and  other  approaches  to  meet  the  epidemic 
of  drug  abuse. 

Despite  these  alternatives  (all  more  expen- 
sive than  methadone)  the  system  Is  being 
heavily  weighted  toward  methadone  main- 
tenance for  the  majority  of  urban  hard  core 
addicts,  because  It  has  been  decided  they  will 
not  stick  with  any  other  choice. 

Whether  this  Is  true  or  not.  It  may  well  be 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  as  thousands  of 
addicts  discover  they  are  expected  to  be 
opiate  dependent  for  life. 

The  question  of  what  legalized  narcotic  ad- 
diction will  do  for  or  to  the  country  is  now 
impossible  to  predict. 

If  it  does  not  make  a  substantial  impact 
on  crime,  the  political  rational  for  pressing 
so  quickly  to  methadone  may  coUapee  or  even 
backfire. 

At  best,  methadone  will  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary harbor  to  handle  the  addicted  masses 
until  the  nation  can  develop  a  range  of  ap- 
proaches hopefully  aimed  at  getting  the  ma- 
jority off  drugs  altogether,  using  methadone 
only  as  a  last  resort  for  addicts  who  can't 
profit  from  other  treatment. 

At  worst,  it  could  become  a  medical  scan- 
dal, an  expedient  way  of  handling  drug  ad- 
diction by  supporting  addicts  on  a  legal  habit 
In  ever-expanding  numbers,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant risks  of  a  growing  black  market  in 
methadone. 

Heroin  was  once  used  to  treat  morphine 
addicts  before  It  became  a  drug  of  abuse.  The 
question  In  many  minds  Is:  Will  methadone 
be  the  same? 


LOUIS  A.  TOEPFER 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  those  interested  in  the  fur- 
therance of  education  will  be  pleased  to 
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learn,  as  I  was,  that  Louis  A.  Toepfw,  • 
distinguished  scholar  and  an  authority 
on  the  law,  has  agreed  to  accept  the  pod. 
tion  of  president  of  Case  Western  B«- 
serve  University — one  of  the  Nation's 
renowned  Institutions  of  higher  leun. 
ing — at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Toepf er  was  elected  to  the  post  by 
the  university's  board  of  trustees,  al- 
though he  had  requested  that  he  not  be 
considered  a  candidate.  The  Presidential 
Search  Committee  of  the  Board  <tf 
Trustees  proceeded  to  screen  the  quali- 
fications of  some  200  other  ptnnns, 
finally  concluding  that  no  one  elat  meas- 
ured up  to  Mr.  Toepf  er '8  qualiflcationi. 
They  approached  him  with  the  offer  and. 
fortimately  for  the  students  and  faeultar 
and  everyone  else  concerned,  he 
relented. 

It  was  Mr.  Toepfer's  own  performance 
that  had  made  it  so  evident  he  was  the 
best  choice.  Since  last  fall,  he  had  been 
acting  president  of  the  university.  In 
1966,  he  was  named  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity's law  school. 

E>uring  his  tenure  as  acting  president, 
Mr.  Toepf  er  has  faced  a  full  range  of 
academic,  financial  and  planning  chal- 
lenges. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  Issues  and 
concepts  which  will  affect  the  university 
for  years  to  come — among  them  the  re- 
organization of  several  of  the  university's 
faculties  Eind  the  examination  and  modi- 
fication of  the  undergraduate  collegiate 
structure. 

He  has  developed,  with  the  oooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  deans  and  provosts, 
the  plan  to  turn  aroimd  the  university's 
4 -year  history  of  increasing  costs  and 
mounting  deficits.  This  plan  calls  for  ■ 
sharply  reduced  deficit  for  1971-72  and  a 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget  for 
1972-73. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  university,  Toepfer 
had  been  associated  with  the  Harvard 
Law  School  for  19  years,  including  16 
years  as  vice  dean.  His  professional  in- 
terests include  maritime  law.  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor,  and  criminal  law. 

A  native  of  Sheboygan,  Wis..  Toepfer 
received  the  A.B.  degree,  magna  cum 
laude.  from  Beloit  College  in  1940,  and 
the  LL.B  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1947.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American,  Ohio  and  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Legal 
Aid  Society,  and  chairman  of  the  Man- 
aging Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Fund  for  Legal  Education. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  ts  daddy?"  A  mother  aski: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadlstl* 
cally  practicing  spiritiial  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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BLACK  NONSENSE 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  D«  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  came  across  an  editorial  in  the 
Crisis,  a  publication  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  AdvEuicement  of  Colored 
People,  entitled  "Black  Nonsense."  I  wish 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  I  feel  it  is  worth  reading: 

Black  Nonsxnsx 

The  new  cult  of  blackness  has  spawned 
many  astounding  vagaries,  moart  of  them 
harmless,  some  of  them  Intriguing  and  others 
merely  amusing.  One  which  has  recently 
gained  a  measure  of  academic  and  founda- 
tion recognition  Is  not  only  sheer  nonsense 
but  also  a  cruel  hoax  which.  If  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged,  can  crlpi>le  generations  of 
black  youngsters  in  their  preparation  to  oocn- 
pete  In  the  open  market  with  their  non- 
Negro  peers. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Dally  News 
report  that  New  York  City's  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  some  60  Negro  students  in 
a  course  in  "black"  English  taught  as  their 
native  language  by  Miss  Carol  Reed,  de- 
scribed by  the  NEWS  as  "a  young  linguist 
who  heads  the  language  curriculum  research 
project  at  Brooklyn  College."  The  project  is 
financed  by  a  $66,000  Ford  Foundation 
grant. 

It  appears  that  Mlse  Reed  (and  she  Is  not 
alone  In  this  fantasy)  Is  trying  to  transform 
&  vernacular  which  is  more  regional  than 
racial,  I.e..  more  southern  than  Negro,  into 
a  full-fledged  distinct  language  which  the 
college  offers  as  a  covirse.  This  language  is 
merely  the  English  of  the  undereducated 
with  provincial  variances  In  accent  and 
structure  from  locale  to  locale  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  One  might  as 
well  call  the  cockney  of  the  London  East 
Enders  or  the  speech  p>atterns  of  the  Appa- 
lachian whites  separate  languages.  The  so- 
called  black  English  Is  basically  the  same 
slovenly  English  spoken  by  the  South's  un- 
der-educated   poor    white    population. 

What  our  children  need,  and  other  disad- 
vantaged American  children  as  well — Indian. 
Spanish-speaking.  Asian,  Appalachian  and 
Immigrant  Caucasians — Is  training  in  basic 
English  which  today  is  as  near  an  interna- 
tional language  as  any  In  the  world.  To  at- 
tempt to  lock  them  Into  a  provincial  patois 
Is  to  limit  their  opportunities  In  the  world 
St  large.  Black  children  can  masiter  Oxonian 
English  as  well  as  any  WASP  child  of  the 
English  Midlands.  But  each  has  to  be  taught 
the  language.  No  one  Is  bom  speaking 
"black"  cockney,  pidgin,  standard  or  "white" 
English.  Children  learn  to  speak  what  they 
hear  and  are  taught.  Let  our  children  have 
the  oppwrtunlty,  and  l>e  encouraged,  to  learn 
the  language  which  will  best  enable  them  to 
comprehend  modem  science  and  technology, 
equip  them  to  ocxnmunlcate  Intelligently 
with  other  Elngllsh -speaking  peoples  of  all 
races,  and  to  share  In  the  exercise  of  national 
power. 

Black  parents  throughout  this  nation 
should  rise  up  in  unanimous  condenmatlon 
of  this  Insidious  conspiracy  to  cripple  their 
children  permanently.  It  Is  time  to  repudiate 
this  black  nonsense  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  against  institutions  which  foster  it  in 
craven  capitulation  to  the  fantasies  of  the 
extreme  black  cultlste  and  their  pale  and 
spineless  sycophants. 

Let  the  black  voice  of  protest  resound 
thunderously  throughout  the  land. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  should  heed  the  eloquent  plea  of 
this  editorial,  for  too  many  in  trying  to 
help  lose  sight  of  reality  and  In  the  end 
result  retard  rather  than  enUghten  our 
children.  This  is  too  precious  and  sa- 
cred a  trust  to  be  experimenting  with. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL    TASK 
FORCE  ON   PCB'S 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9, 
1970, 1  requested  that  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  imdertake  immedi- 
ately to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  in  regard  to 
safeguarding  the  public  from  the  haz- 
ards of  a  persistent,  highly  toxic,  indus- 
trial chemical — polychlorlnated  bi- 
phenyls — PCB's.  Therefore,  I  W8is  most 
interested  to  learn  that  such  an  inter- 
departmental task  force  relating  to  this 
problem  finally  hsis  been  established  and 
will  be  coordinated  through  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office 
of  Science  smd  Technology. 

Although  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely 
unfortunate  that  it  took  recent  occur- 
rences of  massive  food  contamination  to 
stimulate  the  Government  to  take  this 
much  needed  and  long  overdue  endeav- 
or, I  am  hopeful  that  the  creation  of 
this  task  force  signals  a  new  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  the  threat  to  health  posed  by  this 
dangerous  chemical.  Hopefully,  this  task 
force  will  now  take  every  possible  action 
to  insure  that  our  environment  and  our 
health  are  effectively  protected  from  the 
dangers  of  PCB  contamination. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Richard  Lyons  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 23  relating  to  this  situation. 

The  article  follows : 

A  DDT-LiKE  LiQUU)  Stxtdied  for  Hazabos 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington. — OfBclals  of  seven  Federal 
agencies  are  expressing  Increasing  concern 
over  the  possible  health  hazards  of  a  color- 
leas,  odorless  liquid  named  PCB  that  some 
scientists  hold  to  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  DDT.  to  which  It  has  a  close  chemical 
resemblance. 

Large  amounts  of  PCB,  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons,  are  used  annually  as  In- 
sulating fluids  and  as  a  means  of  transfer- 
ring heat  from  one  mechanism  to  another, 
such  as  In  electrical  transformers,  because  It 
has  an  extraordinary  ability  to  stand  up 
under  heat.  PCB,  which  has  the  consistency 
of  molasses,  can  withstand  temperatures  of 
up  U3  1,600  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  Is  also  used 
In  noncarbon  copying  paper,  paints  and  pesti- 
cides. 

In  the  last  few  months  large  amounts  of 
PCB,  or  polychlorlnated  blphenyl,  have  been 
found  In  chickens,  eggs,  turkeys,  salmon  and 
flsh  meal. 

This  led  the  President's  OfHce  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  his  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  form  a  study  group  two 
weeks  ago  to  Investigate  the  presence  of  PCB 
in  food  and  other  compounds. 

Since  mid-August  at  least  three  scientific 
meetings  have  extensively  discussed  PCB.  In- 
cluding a  session  of  Nobel  laureates  In  Oote- 
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borg,  Sweden.  The  scientists  concluded  that 
PCB  "concentrations  may  reach  levels  suf- 
ficient to  damage  ecosystems  irreversibly  on 
a  worldwide  scale  before  the  damage  Is  recog- 
nized." 

"Their  entry  into  the  marine  environment 
should  be  curtailed  to  every  practical  extent, 
even  If  this  requires  constructions  on  their 
production  and  use."  the  Goteborg  state- 
ment added. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  head  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  noted  In  an 
interview  today  that  "it  Is  the  sudden  ac- 
cumulation of  Information  about  PCB  that 
gives  us  concern  because  It  Is  used  so  widely 
In  the  environment." 

Tbe  agency  is  part  of  the  PCB  study  group, 
which  also  Includes  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  FX>.A.  Conunls- 
sloner.  also  said  In  an  Interview  today  that 
the  study  group  had  been  convened  at  his 
agency's  request  "because  we  realized  that 
PCB  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  bigger  problem  than 
that  of  the  F.D.A.  alone." 

James  D.  Grant,  the  deputy  FJDA.  Com- 
missioner, said,  "We  want  PCB  out  of  the 
food  supply,  but  we  don't  yet  regard  It  as 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  health." 

The  chemical  has  been  in  use  for  40  years. 
Like  DDT,  it  resists  decomposition  and  hence 
persists  in  the  environment  for  years.  DDT 
and  PCB  are  so  alike  chemically  that  untU 
several  years  ago  It  was  almost  Impossible  to 
detect  one  from  the  other  by  mlcrochemlcal 
analysis. 

Because  of  this  heretofore  undetectable 
difference,  much  of  the  environmental  con- 
tamination by  DDT  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  combination  of  DDT  and  PCB. 

To  date,  there  has  been  only  one  episode 
linking  PCB  with  health  hazards  to  humans. 
Three  years  ago  in  Japan  five  persons  died 
and  about  1,000  were  aflSicted  with  a  severe 
skin  disease  named  chloroacne  beca'ose  a 
rice  cooking  oil  had  been  contaminated  by 
PCB. 

There  have  also  been  indications  that  some 
pregnant  women  who  became  ill  later  then 
had  babies  with  birth  defects. 

Dr.  Robert  Rlsebrough,  an  authority  on 
PCB  who  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  told  a  Senate  Com- 
merce subcommittee  last  month  that  two 
babies  were  stillborn  and  "all  showed  symp- 
toms" of  PCB  poisoning. 

Yet  Dr.  Rlsebrough  and  other  authorities 
have  raised  the  poeslblllty  that  PCB  in  itself 
may  not  be  harmful  to  humans,  but  that 
the  culprit  may  be  a  chemical  byproduct 
named  chlorinated  dlbenzofuran.  This  chem- 
ical is  believed  to  be  capable  of  causing  birth 
defects  to  fowl,  flsh  and  perhaps  rats. 

Mr.  Grant  said  that  chlorinated  dlbenzo- 
furan. a  chemical  akin  to  the  herbicide  2.  4, 
5-T.  has  been  found  in  samples  of  PCB  manu- 
factured outside  the  United  States,  but  not 
within.  The  chemical  may  be  either  a  de- 
composition product  of  PCB,  or  a  contami- 
nant associated  with  the  making  of  the  par- 
ent product. 

IMPURrrT  POUND  RICENTLT 

The  effects  of  chlorinated  dlbenzofuran 
and  its  link  with  PCB  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. It  was  only  last  year  that  a  Dutch 
BClentist,  Dr.  J.  Q.  Vos.  found  the  impurity. 

The  Monsanto  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
which  is  the  only  American  manufacturer  of 
PCB,  has  been  conducting  a  two-year  study 
of  the  effects  of  the  chemical  on  rats  and 
dogs.  A  company  spokesman  said  that  no  ill 
effects  had  yet  beMi  detected. 

He  added  that  the  company  was  taking 
steps  to  insure  that  products  containing  PCB 
were  not  sold  to  food  manufacturing  and 
processing  oompanlee.  Yet  he  refused  to 
divulge  the  amount  of  the  chemical  being 
made. 
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other  sources  have  estimated,  however, 
that  the  annual  production  la  on  the  order 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  tons.  PCB  la  also 
made  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  rep>ort  of  the  DDT  advisory  committee 
that  was  given  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  two  weeks 
ago  noted: 

"It  appears  that  the  moat  serious  chronic 
PCB  contamination  Is  In  fish  and  flsh-eatlng 
birds.  Apparently  PCBs  are  widely  dlstrlb- 
nted  among  marine  birds  which  are  the 
terminal  carnivores  of  a  complex  mesh  of 
food  chains  In  the  sea  ....  Most  of  the  acute 
residues  of  PCBs  found  to  date  oan  be  at- 
tributed usually  to  inadvertent  or  accidental 
Industrial  causes." 

In  recent  months  as  many  as  88,000  chick- 
ens, 50,000  turkeys  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
eggs  have  been  destroyed  because  of  PCB 
contamination  of  feed  for  fowl. 

Over  the  last  two  years  Representative 
William  F.  Ryan.  Democrat  of  Manhattan, 
has  been  seeking  to  have  the  chemical 
banned.  He  complained  that  until  recently 
no  Federal  agency  would  heed  his  call  for  an 
investigation  of  the  substance. 

"I  think  this  Is  a  real  disregard  for  the 
public  health  and  welfare,"  he  said  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mississippi.  I  recommend  our  critics  im- 
prove their  own  home  States  before  so 
quickly  condemning  another. 


September  28,  1971 


MISSISSIPPI'S  LOW  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  icisszsaxFPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  House's  attention  to  the 
low  crime  rate  in  Mississippi.  This  an- 
nual pleasure  is  occasioned  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port for  1971  which  shows  Mississippi  to 
have  a  crime  rate  lower  than  48  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  crime  rate  in  Mississippi  Is  only 
863.4  incidents  per  hundred  thousand 
population  and  is  exceeded  only  by 
North  Dakota,  with  a  rate  of  846.1.  Mis- 
sissippi's low  rate  is  less  than  one-third 
of  the  rate  of  2,740.3  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Of  course  one  criminal  is  one  too  many 
but  the  significance  of  Mississippi's  low 
rate,  at  863.4,  is  glaringly  obvious  when 
compared  with  those  mythical  havens 
of  learning  and  light  such  as  New  York 
City  with  a  crime  rate  of  5,200.0,  or  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  at  5,329.3,  or  with  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Washington,  D.C.,  hav- 
ing a  crime  rate  of  4,110.7  per  hundred 
thousand  residents. 

The  credit  for  this  accomplishment 
can  go  directly  to  Mississippi's  hard- 
working and  dedicated  force  of  city 
police,  sheriffs,  constables,  highway  pa- 
trol, and  her  citizens.  It  is  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit  that  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  in  wliich  every 
criminal  act  is  not  regarded  as  a  "prod- 
uct of  society"  and  every  criminal  is  not 
treated  to  the  luxury  of  being  merely 
"sick"  and  in  need  of  treatment. 

The  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  stable 
society  with  respect  for  law  and  order  in 
which  law  enforcement  ofQcials  are  given 
the  necessary  community  support  and 
cooperation  to  bring  criminals  swiftly  to 
Justice. 

In  the  face  of  discriminatory  attacks 
upon  the  good  name  of  the  State  of 


YOUNG  AIDES  WILL  HELP  TEENS 
END  BAD  "TRIPS" 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHU8XTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Sevtember  28.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  many  criticisms 
of  modern  American  youth,  so  often  un- 
justified, it  was  with  considerable  pleas- 
ure that  I  read  a  refreshing  and  uplift- 
ing report  in  the  Boston  Herald-Travel- 
er, September  27,  concerning  an  inno- 
vative and  constructive  approach  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  in  my  10th  Congres- 
sional E>lstrict  toward  meeting  the 
epidemic  of  drug  addiction.  Dr.  Steven 
Baron,  assistant  administrator  at  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  tnastee,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Newton-Wellesley- 
Weston  Multi-Service  Center,  the  Wes- 
ton and  Wellesley  Youth  Centers,  and 
the  Weston-Wellesley  Hotline,  and  jun- 
ior and  senior  members  of  Wellesley  and 
Weston  High  Schools  have  joined  hands 
in  offering  new  hope  to  youth  desperate 
to  overcome  drug  addiction,  but  over- 
whelmed by  its  paralyzing  effects.  These 
high  school  volunteers  are  serving  as 
aides  in  the  emergency  room  at  the  New- 
ton-Wellesley Hospital  weekends  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
their  peers  confronted  with  this  tragic 
plight. 

With  the  hope  that  other  communities 
will  benefit  from  this  truly  meritorious 
and  commendable  program,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler: 
New  Sekvice  at  NiwroN-WsLursLiT  Hospi- 
tal: Young  Aides  Will  Hxlp  Tezns  End 
Bad  "Tkips" 

(By  Barbara  Rablnovltz) 

The  youthful  drug  user,  strung  out  or 
overdosed  and  In  need  of  medical  attention, 
win  soon  find  his  peers  offering  him  assist- 
ance In  the  emergency  room  of  the  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital. 

Some  20  Juniors  and  seniors  from  Wellesley 
and  Weston  High  Schools  will  begin  a  three- 
week  training  session  next  Monday  in  prep- 
aration for  assuming  duties  as  counselors  to 
young  people  sufTerlng  the  effects  of  drug 
abuse. 

With  the  high  school  volunteers  acting 
as  a  buffer  between  hospital  personnel  and 
drug  abuse  patients,  organizers  of  the  pro- 
gram hope  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  reprisals 
or  misunderstandings  they  say  h«u  deterred 
many  potential  drug  abuse  patients  from 
seeking  medical  care  at  a  hospital. 

"Id&ny  of  them  see  the  hospital  as  port  of 
the  sterile  establishment — pale  colors,  bright 
lights,  nurses  In  uniform.  Or  they're  afraid 
well  call  the  police,  or  that  they'll  be  shoved 
Into  a  room,  the  door  closed,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  It,"  explained  Steven  D.  Baron, 
assistant  administrator  for  professional  serv- 
ices at  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  during  an 
Interview. 

"You  could  tell  a  kid  who'd  call  about  a 
friend  who  was  overdosed  to  get  over  to  the 


hospital.  And  they'd  usually  ask.  'What  elat 
can  we  do?'  " 

Baron  and  representatives  of  four  otbw 
agencies,  the  Newton- Wellealey-Wevton  Mul- 
ti-Service Center,  the  Weston  and  Wellesley 
Youth  Centers,  and  the  Weeton-Wellealey 
hotline,  have  Joined  forces  In  establishing  the 
program.  Their  goal.  "We  Just  want  young 
people  on  drugs  to  know  that  they  can  walk 
in  here  and  get  treatment  like  anyone  else 
with  an  Injury  or  Illness,"  Baron  said. 

The  young  volunteers,  with  their  parents' 
permission,  will  be  on  duty  an  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  from  7  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  They  will  ob- 
tain from  the  pwitlente  certain  medical  data, 
such  as  what  drug  was  taken  and  In  what 
dosage,  and  wlU  relay  that  Information  to 
the  doctors  and  nurses. 

But  the  primary  role  of  these  non-profea» 
slonals  In  the  emergency  room  will  be  to 
provide  a  listening  ear  for  the  youth  who 
needs  to  be  talked  down  from  a  bed  trip. 

Sometimes  that  can  take  a  few  hours, 
sometimes  days.  "The  nurses  and  doctors 
don't  have  that  kind  of  time."  Baron  said. 
"If  they  have  a  cardiac  arrest  case  come  In, 
they  have  to  take  care  of  that." 

On  the  theory  that  "the  chances  of  a  nurse 
Or  a  doctor  sitting  In  a  white  uxilf  orm  talking 
down  a  kid  are  nil,"  according  to  Baron,  ths 
volunteers  will  be  dressed  In  their  everyday 
garb. 

The  training  wUl  enable  the  high  school- 
ers to  offer  their  servloes  to  othar  agencies 
Involved.  They  will  know  how  to  man  hot- 
line telephones  and  organize  youth  cent«r 
activities,  as  well  as  counsel  patients  In  the 
hospital. 

"We  want  this  program  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  care.  Up  to  now,  kids  were  treated 
and  sent  back  out  onto  the  artreet.  Now 
they'll  be  encouraged  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  counselors  and  use  other  agencies," 
said  Baron. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  the 
administrator  speculated:  "The  young  peo- 
ple are  the  only  ones  that  seem  to  be  able 
to  help.  Peers  help  peers.  They  help  them  to 
get  on  drugs.  They  help  them  to  get  off." 


MR.  UDALL  AND  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Udall's  partisan  attack  on  the  Postal 
Service  for  its  choice  of  managing  under- 
writers, and  their  choice  of  counsel,  has 
no  basis  in  fact  and  is  completely  un- 
called for.  The  unfounded  inuendoes  with 
which  his  statement  is  so  liberally  laced 
are  purely  political.  His  inferences  are 
wrong  and  improper. 

I  have  reviewed  with  the  Postal  Service 
their  procedures  in  making  their  selec- 
tions and  the  reasons  for  their  choices.  I 
am  completely  convinced  that  that  choice 
Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  sound  business 
judgment  and  was  not  Influenced  by  po- 
litical considerations.  All  five  firms  are 
leaders  in  their  Industry  and  the  com- 
bination of  their  particular  talents  will 
afford  the  Postal  Service  as  strong  a 
sponsorship  as  could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Udall  has  not  alleged  any  act  of 
misconduct,  as  indeed  he  could  not  in 
view  of  the  record.  He  raises  questions  of 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  based  on 
Incorrect  facts,  apparently  with  little  rf- 
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fort  to  verify  these  facts.  The  Postal 
Service  has  prwnptly  and  completely  re- 
plied to  all  of  Mr.  Udall's  requests  for  in- 
formation. There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  support  any  claim  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Men  of  good  will  in  both  parties  fought 
long  and  hard  to  take  the  Post  Office  out 
of  politics.  It  is  deplorable  that  Mr.  Udall, 
who  in  the  past  supported  this  cause,  has 
now  seen  fit  to  revert  to  playing  politics 
with  postal  affairs. 

This  partisan  actlOTi  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  purely  political  attack  as  a 
prelude  to  next  year's  election.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  just  a  coincidence  that  this  re- 
port was  issued  on  the  same  weekend  that 
Mr.  Udall  entered  the  vice-presidential 
sweepstakes  by  endorsing  Mr.  Muskie  for 
President. 


IN-DEPTH  STUDY  OF  HIGHWAYS  IN 
UNITED  STATES  IS   INITIATED 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  troubled  by  the  priorities 
that  have  been  established  In  America's 
transportation  policy.  I  have  introduced 
a  number  of  proposals  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation  in  America  and  to 
encourage  greater  emphasis  on  mass 
transit  systems. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  report  that  a 
new  initiative  In  this  area  Is  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities.  CEP  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization  which  publishes  informa- 
tion on  corporate  conduct  in  many  fields. 
Currently,  CEP  is  conducting  an  in- 
depth  study  of  highways  and  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  focusing  on  both  the  cor- 
porate and  political  forces  which  shape 
national  highway  and  transportation 
policy.  I  am  pleased  to  add  that  several 
student  interns  from  George  Washing- 
ton University,  working  in  my  office  this 
fall,  will  be  aiding  in  researching  the 
pro.iect. 

The  following  is  an  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jime-July  1971  issue  of 
the  Economic  Priorities  Report,  describ- 
ing the  project: 

Council  News — New  CEP  Stttdt 
CEP   has   Initiated    an    tn-depth   study   of 
highways  in  the  U.S.  It  will  explore  two  basic 
questions: 

( 1 )  Who  are  the  major  corjwrate  beneflcl- 
arlee  of  the  federal  highway  program?  In 
addition  to  corporations  deriving  benefit 
from  highway  building — such  as  construc- 
tion, asphalt  and  cement  firms — the  study 
will  focus  on  those  gaining  from  highway 
use.  such  as  petroleum,  automobile  and 
trucking  firms. 

(2)  What  are  the  relationships  between 
these  business  Interests  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment? This  portion  will  focus  upon  the 
techniques  used  by  corporate  interests  to 
foster  additional  highway  building;  the  or- 
ganizations which  represent  these  industries 
and  oompanles,  and  the  history  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
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The  CEP  study  wlU  also  look  Into  broader 
questions  such  as  what  a  highway  Is  and 
does,  what  the  economic  and  social  Impact 
of  highway  construction  and  use  Is  on  the 
U.S.,  and  whether  highways  breed  more  high- 
ways and  more  auto  trafBc. 

Director  of  the  study  Is  Goody  L.  Solomon, 
consumer  writer  and  former  editorial  con- 
sultant to  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  G.  DOW 
TOURS  FORT  DIX  EXTENSION 
FACILITIES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
September  24,  I  spent  the  day  at  Fc^ 
Dix,  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  detention 
stockade.  Numbers  of  cases  of  soldiers 
in  t'-ouble  there,  and  indeed  the  report  of 
one  death,  have  come  across  my  desk.  I 
visited  Fort  Dix  in  order  to  see  what 
problems  young  men  from  my  district 
encounter  in  the  Army. 

The  disciplinary  part  of  Port  Dix  con- 
sists of  a  personnel  control  facility,  where 
the  men  are  not  confined,  and  a  stock- 
ade, where  they  are.  These  imits  seem 
to  be  orderly  and  trim,  both  in  their 
physical  appearance  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  men  being  held,  as  well  as  the 
Army  staff  In  charge.  The  officers  are 
well  aware  of  the  Individual  human  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  painful  significance 
of  the  detention  system  within  the  Army 
and  our  American  society. 

Both  the  men  held  in  detention  and  the 
Army  staff  are  part  of  a  system  that  per- 
mits trouble  to  generate,  but  hsis  no  real 
solution  to  offer. 

The  men  in  detention  at  Port  Dix  are 
not  criminals.  Almost  to  a  man,  the 
charge  against  them  is  absence  with- 
out leave — AWOL.  I  spoke  to  the  men  in 
the  presence  of  officers  and  also  sepa- 
rately by  myself. 

Out  of  20  men,  I  found  that  19  had 
been  AWOL  because  of  family  problems. 
Two-thirds  of  the  family  problems  in- 
volved money.  In  some  cases  the  records 
of  the  men  were  lost  or  held  at  faraway 
bases  where  they  had  served.  This  meant 
they  received  no  pay. 

While  the  officers  at  Port  Dix  said 
there  were  generally  ways  of  advancing 
money  to  needy  men.  It  seems  that  the 
men  are  frequently  mistrustful  of  of- 
ficers and  do  not  ask  for  help  wh^n  it 
might  be  forthcoming.  So  the  men  in  the 
personnel  control  facility  often  go  AWOL 
agsiin  to  reach  their  families.  Conse- 
quently they  wind  up  in  the  stockade  with 
more  black  marks  against  their  records 

The  new  military  pay  raise,  set  to  go 
into  effect  on  October  1,  would  ease  some 
of  these  grevious  financial  burdens.  How- 
ever, no  one  seems  to  know  whether  the 
raise  will  be  held  back  owing  to  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

Lacking  money,  men  in  the  facility 
have  been  selling  their  blankets  in  the 
nearby  community.  As  a  consequence, 
the  facility  recalls  all  blankets  in  the 
morning  amd  reissues   them   at  night. 
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Thus  complaints  that  came  to  me  in 
Washington  indicated  that  men  had 
difficulty  in  getting  blankets.  I  cite  this 
blanket  problem,  not  because  it  is  the 
worst,  but  because  it  is  a  good  example 
of  how  one  set  of  troubles  at  Fort  Dix 
pyrsmaids  into  another. 

In  my  judgment,  drugs  are  a  reaJ 
problem  at  Port  Dix,  but  not  the  over- 
riding problem.  The  overriding  problem 
is  the  inability  of  some  men  to  take  Army 
life  when  they  are  beset  with  difficulties 
existing  in  their  families. 

A  certain  few  just  cannot  take  Army 
life,  in  any  case.  I  found  some,  in 
solitary  cells,  who  asked  to  be  there  be- 
cause it  protected  them  from  the  pres- 
sures outside  which  they  could  not  stand. 
One  man  in  solitary  was  trembling  out 
of  a  death  lear.  Another  had  attempted 
suicide  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  rules  of  the  Army  require  either 
court  martial — and  punishment — for 
men  who  have  gone  AWOL  for  extended 
periods;  or  else  offenders  receive  dis- 
charges in  the  less  than  honorable  cate- 
gories. Here  trouble  may  arise  when  a 
man  to  be  discharged  does  not  yet  have 
his  papers  from  Vietnam  or  wherever  he 
was  when  he  went  AWOL.  Thus  he  waits 
in  limbo  for  the  paper-himting  process 
to  straighten  itself  out.  Perhaps  he  will 
get  into  more  trouble  while  waiting.  The 
vaunted  computer  capacities  of  the  serv- 
ices are  of  little  help. 

Some  of  the  men  claim  that  offenses 
far  more  seriou-s  than  AWOL  are  pun- 
ished less  severely.  Perhaps  AWOL  is 
serious  because  it  offends  the  Army,  the 
institution  itself,  whereas  manslaughter 
offends  against  someone  else. 

At  any  rate,  the  offending  soldier  and 
even  the  staff  officers  who  want  to  do  the 
correct  thing,  are  caught  in  the  rigid 
meshes  of  a  vast  and  impersonal  Insti- 
tution. 

So  this  is  why  men  arc  held  at  Port  Dix 
and  why  so  much  distress  results  from  it. 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  brief  con- 
clusions which  I  am  passing  on  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  and  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  Resor. 

The  family  troubles  that  beset  the 
young  men  come  to  light  first  when  they 
are  in  their  original  service  units.  It  is 
my  impression  that  many  of  these  men 
are  embittered  because  their  company 
officers  refused  to  listen  to  them  or  to 
help  them.  Prom  these  experiences  it  Is 
clear  that  not  a  few  of  the  men  distrust 
the  officer  class.  I  would  say  that  all 
company  officers  should  be  directed  to 
listen  and  help  when  a  man  says  he  has 
family  problems. 

Men  who  have  lasting  family  difficul- 
ties should  not  be  held  in  the  Army.  The 
cost  and  attention  necessarily  focused  on 
these  so-called  troublemakers  is  not 
worth  the  benefit  of  keeping  them. 

Certainly  they  ar  held  and  punLshed 
as  a  measure  of  faime.ss  to  the  men  who 
stay  in  service,  who  grin  and  bear  it.  Yet 
the  military  services  cannot  fulfill  their 
missions  unless  the  men  sei  ving  are  satis- 
fied and  reasonable  happ.\  to  stay  in  any 
case.  I  hope  the  forthcoming  pay  increase 
will  ameliorate  this  situation. 

Also,  the  Army  must  whip  its  com- 
puter system  into  line  so  that  instanta- 
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neouB  printout  of  any  man's  up-to-date 
record  is  available  at  every  teletjrpe  sta- 
tion. When  men  are  In  grave  difficulty  re- 
lating to  their  families,  their  future  as 
written  on  the  discharge  papers,  and 
their  honor,  it  is  inexcusable  that  their 
trials  should  be  compounded  by  missing 
papers. 

Like  American  prisons  generally,  the 
detention  facilities  at  Fort  Dix,  where 
there  are  essentially  no  real  crlminsils,  is 
another  example  of  men  trapped  in  a  sys- 
tem that  is  far  too  big  and  is  ill-designed 
to  reckon  with  human  sensibility. 

The  failure  of  the  military  concept  in 
Vietnam,  the  suspicion  that  it  does  as 
much  harm  to  men  as  it  does  benefit,  the 
fact  that  now  after  years  of  the  draft 
and  years  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  the 
Army  is  a  worry  to  its  most  devoted 
members,  calls  for  a  profoimd  rethinking 
and  readjustment  of  the  military's  place 
in  American  society. 

Instead  of  considering  it  purely  for  the 
military  mission,  we  must  weigh  it  as 
part  of  our  social  and  economic  fabric 
when  these  are  torn  by  the  military  pres- 
ence. In  this  light,  its  mode  of  operations 
and  its  master  policies  must  be  redefined. 


"ZONED  FOR  DISEASE'  —  CHILD- 
HOOD LEAD  POISONING  IN  MIL- 
WAUKEE AND  CHICAGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particularly 
significant  1-hour  television  program 
was  broadcast  by  public  television  sta- 
tion WMVS  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.  The  pro- 
gram, an  investigative  report  on  the 
childhood  lead  poisoning  problem  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  was  produced  by  John 
Owen,  who  was  also  the  reporter  who 
conducted  the  Interviews  recorded  in  the 
program . 

Focusing  on  childhood  lead  poisoning 
as  an  urban  environmental  problem,  the 
program,  entitled  "Zoned  for  Disease." 
profiles  several  cases  of  lead  poisoned 
children  in  Milwaukee,  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  homes  in  which  they  live 
and  examining  the  treatment  available 
at  local  hospitals.  The  program  studies 
the  lead  poisoning  screening  program  and 
data  clinic  in  Chicago,  m.,  where  Dr. 
Herbert  Slutsky,  coordinator  of  the 
project,  explains  its  effectiveness.  Alter- 
natives available  to  Milwaukee  are  set 
forth.  Dr.  Frederick  Blodgett.  of  Mil- 
waukee Children's  Hospital,  discusses 
what  the  city  is  doing  with  present  re- 
sources, and  Dr.  E.  R.  Knmibiegel,  Mil- 
waukee Commissioner  of  Health,  explains 
the  city's  proposed  lead  poisoning  pro- 
gram. The  program  concludes  with  a  10- 
minute  reaction  session.  Guests  are  Mil- 
waukee Alderman  Mrs.  Vel  Phillips  and 
Joseph  Mangiamele.  professor  of  urban 
affairs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 

This  program,  as  all  discussions  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  depicts  the 
tragic  devastation  being  visited  upon 
children  living   In   dilapidated  housing, 
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where  the  lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster 
chips  which  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings are  picked  up  and  eaten  by  innocent, 
unknowing  youngsters. 

I  commend  the  transcript  of  "Zoned 
for  Disease,"  which  I  am  including  in  the 
Record,  to  my  colleagues.  The  specific 
cities  involved  are  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. But  they  could  be  any  cities — large 
or  small — throughout  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  re- 
porting performed  by  John  Owen,  other 
participants  in  the  preparation  of  "Zoned 
for  Disease"  were  Ron  Salak,  director, 
and  Phillip  Powers,  clnematographer. 

The  transcript  of  "Zoned  for  Disease" 
follows : 
"ZoNTD  roa  Diskask" — Chiu>hood  Lsao  Poi- 

SONtNO    IN    MlLWAUKEX    AND    CHICAGO 
INTRODUCTION :     FILM     MONTAGE 

A  series  of  Sound-on-Pllm  clips  are  seen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Audio  U 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Staples  (Mother  of  Lead  Poisoned 
Child) :  Well,  when  I  saw  hlna.  he  was  peel- 
ing them  off  with  his  nails,  but  the  day  that 
I  noticed  him  doing  this  and  got  him  away 
from  out  there,  out  here,  he  was  very  active 
that  morning  and  that  evening  he  took  a 
temperature  all  of  a  sudden  so  that  made  me 
thought  lead.  We  always  after  hlmi  about  put- 
ting even  his  dirty  hands  in  his  mouth,  or 
open  a  bottle  or  Just  tasting  or  anything  that 
he  wants  to  see  what  it  Is,  you  know. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kammhol,z  (Director  of  the 
Lead  Poisoning  Clinic,  Milwaukee  Children's 
Hospital  and  Clinical  Instructor  In  Pediatrics 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin) :  Be- 
cause If  a  child  goes  back  to  the  same  en- 
vironment, he  Is  going  to  pick  up  more  lead 
and  come  back  worse  than  he  was  before.  80 
we  have  to  Insure  that  the  child  Is  out  of  the 
problem  area. 

Mrs.  Nunlxt  (Mother  of  Lead  Poisoned 
Child) :  Every  place  that  I  go  to  Is  worse  than 
the  one  I'm  In.  Not  only  that,  there  was  big 
holes  In  the  walls  and  the  paint  was  peeling 
off. 

Dr.  Hkkbcbt  Sltttskt  (Coordinator  of  Lead 
Poisoning  Program  In  Chicago )  :  Visit  a  State 
Institution  for  the  Insane  and  take  a  look 
at  children  In  essence  who  can  only  be  best 
described  as  calling  them  vegetables,  total 
brain  damage,  significant  maximum  brain 
damage  caused  by  ingestion  of  plaster  paint- 
ed with  lead  paint. 

TEXT 

RtroaTEB.  Before  this  summer  Is  over.  400.- 
000  small  children  will  get  lead  poisoning  in 
neighborhoods  like  this  one.  If  not  reached 
quickly  enough,  many  will  die  from  it;  2(X) 
did  last  year.  Though  it  Is  what  many  ex- 
perts consider  to  be  a  totally  preventable 
disease,  lead  poisoning  right  now  claims 
more  children  than  did  polio  before  the  Salk 
Vaccine  was  developed.  And  the  poor  can't 
get  away  from  the  lead  paint  threat.  Most  of 
the  newer  lead-free  suburbs  are  zoned  to 
keep  large  low  Income  families  out.  So  the 
poor  end  up  with  their  own  perverse  zoning 
arrangement:  exclusive  rights  to  lead  poi- 
soning. Their  neighborhoods  might  as  well  be 
2oned  for  disease. 

David  Is  now  nine.  He  celebrated  his  sev- 
enth birthday  tvo  years  ago  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Colony 
and  Training  School  In  Union  Grove.  David 
Is  mentally  retarded,  and  lead  poisoning  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  he's  hero  Nation- 
ally, six  to  eight  thousand  children  each  year 
become  menUUy  retarded  as  a  result  cf  iead 
poisoning,  and  the  experience  of  Chicago 
tells  \18  that  there  Is  probably  an  alarming 
number  of  children  In  Milwaukee  who  have 
suffered  brain  damage.  A  follow-up  study  In 
Chicago  revealed  that  of  425  children  treated 
for  lead  paint  poisoning,  38  T  were  dlag^oeed 
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to  be  mentally  retarded.  It  will  cost  tax 
payers  an  eatlmated  $236,000  to  support 
David  In  tills  Institution  for  the  remalndar 
of  his  life:  It  might  have  cost  as  little  u 
tl.OOO  to  treat  David  for  lead  poisoning  and 
to  remove  the  lead  from  his  home. 

Another  frightening  possibility  must  be 
faced  too.  What  If  the  children  we  label  slow 
learners  are  falling  because  of  the  damag« 
done  to  them  by  lead?  These  children  as- 
signed to  this  special  education  class  at 
Palmer  Jr.  High  School  have  never  been 
checked  for  lead  poisoning,  and  yet  It  can- 
not be  dismissed  as  a  possible  cause  at  their 
learning  problems.  Multiply  their  numbers 
nationally  and  you  arrive  at  a  potentially 
staggering  figure  of  lead  poisoning  caaualtlea 
who  in  turn  become  educational  casualtlat. 

Over  100  lead  poisoning  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  Milwaukee  In  the  last  three  years 
and  an  additional  twenty  so  far  this  summer. 
But  that  figure  Is  meaningless  unless  you 
understand  that  It  shows  only  those  chil- 
dren treated  at  hospitals.  At  that  pwlnt  they 
become  statistics.  But  since  no  screening 
program  exists  here,  we  really  don't  know 
how  many  children  are  lead  poisoned.  Based 
on  results  of  screening  programs  elsewhere, 
we  can  estimate  that  between  five  and  ten 
percent  of  the  children  at  risk — those  be- 
tween one  and  six  living  In  high  lead  areas- 
are  lead  poisoned. 

The  symptoms  are  hard  to  detect.  Parents 
don't  know  if  their  child  Is  sick  or  Just  list- 
less. Two  year  old  Ladell  Drew  has  been 
hospitalized  twice  for  lead  poisoning,  but 
his  mother  would  not  have  known  had  Ladell 
not  swallowed  one  of  her  tranquillizers. 

Mrs.  Drew  (Mother  of  Lead  Poisoned 
Child).  His  atutude  with  the  chUdren  was 
he  played  with  them  but  he  tried  to  play, 
you  know,  real  rough,  and  like  I  say  stumble 
a  lot  and  sometime  he  Just  sit  up  and  get 
real  quiet,  you  know,  and  he'd  look  down 
at  people,  you  know,  he  wouldn't  look  at 
them  right.  Just  look  down,  and  his  eyes 
would  go  up.  and  besides  that  his  eatln' 
habits  were  alright,  you  know.  be.  like  I 
told  the  doctor,  he  ate  pretty  good,  you 
know.  There  wasn't  any  real  big  effects,  you 
know.  Just  small  ones  that  I  noticed,  you 
know,  but  I  didn't  even  know  why  they  were, 
until  I  took  him  out  there  and  they  asked 
me  a  lot  of  questions  about  how  he  was,  you 
know,  acting,  if  be  was,  you  know,  acting 
strange;  not  too  much,  he  dldnt,  you  know. 

Reporter.  His  eyesight,  has  that  been  any 
result  at  all  from  lead  poisoning,  do  you 
know? 

Mrs.  Drew.  Yes.  well  this  Is  what  they 
tell  me  Dr.  Chan  at  Children's  Hospital, 
tliat's  what  she  tells  me — that  she  explained 
to  me  what  the  lead  poisoning  can  do,  that 
It  can  cause  brain  damage,  affect  the  eyes 
and.  you  know,  whaitever,  and  she  says,  you 
know,  she  wondered  why  he  look  like  that 
and  I  told  her.  I  said,  well,  as  far  as  I  know 
of  It,  It's  Jii9t  something  that  he  acquired, 
that  he,  you  know,  and  I  never  knew  why 
and  I  didn't  even  try  to  find  out,  cause,  to 
me,  I  never  noticed  him  going  down  real  far 
to  pick  up  things,  you  know,  before,  so  she 
had  him  take  an  eye  examination  and  the 
doctor  there  he  didn't  say  anything,  Ju»t 
said  he  was  a  little  croas-eyed  so  when  b« 
was  in  the  hospital  for  the  seven  days  they 
took  more  tests  and  they  ran  extra  tests  on 
him  and  they  found  out  that  he  was  far- 
sighted  so,  she  said  he'd  have  to  have  glasses 
and  I  couldn't  believe  a  two  year  old  kid 
who  wears  glasses.  The  thought  of  it! 

Reporter.  Do  you  think  your  son's  been 
rescued  in  time? 

Mrs.  Drew.  Ta,  I  do.  Yes.  I  do.  And  I'm, 
you  know,  It's  bad  that  he  took  my  nerve 
pill,  but  I'm  glad  that  he  did.  you  know, 
cause,  like  I  said.  .  .  . 

Reporter.  That's  the  way  you  found  out 
that  he  had  lead  polsonlixg. 

Mrs.  Drew.  Lead  poisoning,  yea.  cm'  he'd  ba 
dead,   you  know,  and  I'd  never  know  or  be 
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oould  continue  eating  the  paint  and  I'd  never 
know  anytliing  about  It.  you  know,  so  I'm 
thankful.  I  guess  It  was  the  Lord's  way  of 
showing  It.  you  know,  something  was  wrong. 
And  I've  talked  to  another  girlfriend  of 
mine;  her  son  the  same  thing,  and  she  found 
out  accidentally  her  child  ate  some  furniture 
oil  and  that's  the  only  way  she  found  out, 
you  know,  I,  you  know.  It's  hard  to  detect, 
she  kept  taking  him  for  checkups  and  all 

that  ,       . 

REPORTER.  Almost  aU  of  the  known  lead 
poisoning  cases  In  Milwaukee  have  been 
treated  at  Children's  Hospital.  Dr.  Frederick 
Blodgett  Is  the  Director  of  Clinics  at  Chil- 
dren's and  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  the  Wis- 
consin School  of  Medicine.  Blodgett  has 
spent  many  years  working  with  lead  poison- 
ing and  was  Instrumental  In  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  In  developing  a  comprehensive 
lead  poisoning  program  there. 

Dr  Frederick  Blodcett.  It's  usually  the 
child  that  has  an  Infection  or  some  other 
kind  of  problem  that  brings  him  to  the 
hospital.  Then  In  the  process  of  questioning 
and  learning  about  the  child's  history  we 
ask  If  he  eats  paint— If  they  have  ever 
noticed  this.  This  Is  highly  suspicious  and 
we  look  for  lead  poisoning. 

Reporter.  Is  this  frustrating  for  you:  real- 
izing that,  you're  only  seeing  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg? 

Blodgett.  Yes.  It  Is  frustrating:  It  makes 
us  realize  that  there  are  manv  children  that 
don  t  get  recognized  as  early  as  would  be  in 
their  best  Interests. 

Reporter.  If  so  many  children  are  pre- 
su:ned  to  be  suffering  from  lead  poisoning, 
whv  are  so  few  brought  in? 

Blodgett.  I  think  that  It  may  be  the  symp- 
toms that  the  child  has — pain  In  the  abdo- 
men, constantly  Irritable  behavior,  weak- 
ness pallor — are  Just  not  recognized  as  being 
due  to  any  abnormality  In  his  health,  and 
that  therefore  he  doesn't  get  to  the  hospital 
where  It  could  be  recognized. 

Reporter.  Until  recently,  all  children  with 
high  blood  levels  had  to  be  hospitalized. 
There  were  no  provisions  for  treating  them 
on  :in  outpatient  basis.  Fortunately.  Federal 
monev  does  cover  moett  of  the  medical  costs 
for  poor  families  under  TlUe  19  of  the  Medi- 
care bill.  But  a  family  of  six  near  the  poverty 
le%'el  with  an  Income  over  »4700 — they  will 
have  to  pay  their  own  expenses  that  could 
run  as  high  as  JIOOO.  Now  Children's  Hos- 
pital runs  a  monthly  Lead  Poisoning  Clinic 
ope!i  for  treatment  of  follow-up  cases  and 
examination  of  suspected  lead  poisonings. 
Bl,)od  tests  and  X-Rays  form  the  basis  for 
treatment  And  social  workers  are  also  avail- 
able for  counseling  sessions  with  parents. 
Mrs.  NuNLEY  (Mother  of  Lead  Poisoned 
Child).  He  got  a  piece  of  paint  chip  in  his 
eye  and  I  brought  him  In  because  I  couldn't 
get  It  out,  and  when  I  brought  him  in,  they 
took  him  up  to  the  Eye  Clinic  and  got  the 
paint  chip  out  and  they  asked  me  had  he 
been  eatln"  It.  and  I  said  yes  and  brought  him 
back  down  to  Medical  and  then  I  had  to  carry 
him  up  to  X-Ray  and  .  .  . 

Kammholz      The    eye    doctor    then    was 
aware    of    the    lead    poisoning    problem? 
Mrs.  Nunlet,  No. 
Kammholz.  Apparently? 
Mrs.  NuNLET.  No.  No.  he  didn't. 
Kammholz.  Well,  at  least  he  suggested  that 
he  be  tested.  Had  you  known  that  he  was 
eating  any  before? 

Mrs.  NuNLET.  WeU,  not  reaUy,  until  I  seen 
stimethlng  white  around  his  mouth. 

Kammholz.  Uh  huh,  when  was  that,  that 
you  first  noticed? 

Mrs.  NuNLET.  Gosh,  about  six  weeks.  Every 
place  that  I  go  to  Is  worse  than  the  one  I'm 
In. 

Kammholz.  Every  place  that  you  go  to  Is 
worse?  You  mean  there's  chips  laying  around 
and  .  .  . 
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Mrs.  NuNLET.  Not  only  that;  there  was  big 
holes  m  the  waU  and  the  paint  Is  peeling 
off  and  ... 

Kammholz.  tTh  huh,  do  you  have  anybody 
tliat  can  give  you  any  help  to  And  a  decent 
place?  Or  do  you  have  a  social  worker  or 
anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Ntjnlet.  I  have  a  case  workw. 

Kammholz.  You  have  a  case  worker,  huh? 
(To  aides)  Has  ahe  been  approached  at  all? 
Does  anybody  know? 

Mrs.  NUNLET.  No. 

Kammholz.  Has  Social  Services  been  con- 
tacted yet  about  Mrs.  Nunley?  Well,  this  Is 
a  difficulty;  we  must  find  a  homo  for  the 
child  that  Is  free  of  these  conditions,  and 
this  Is  very  difficult  at  times.  But  this  Is  a 
not  uncommon  problem:  we  get  Into  the 
problem  and  then  we  go  back  Into  the  same 
house  that  Is  causing  the  problem.  Are  you 
able  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  child  all  the  time  ? 
Mrs.  NuNLET.  Yeah.  Tm  able  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him  all  the  Ume. 

Kammholz.  What  do  you  do  when  you  see 
him  eating  paint  chlpe? 

Mrs.  NuNLEY.  I  Just  stop  him  and  slap  his 
hands,  lately.  .  .  . 

Kammholz.  Has  he  seemed  to  respond  to 
thU  at  all? 

Mrs.  Nunley.  To  tell  you  now,  well,  since 
he's  come  home  from  the  clinic,  he's  I  mean 
from  the  hospital,  he  doesnt  bother  It  any- 
more. I  guess  he  got  enough  of  those  shots, 
and  me  out  here. 

Dr.  Steve  Shelov  (Fourth  Year  Medical 
Student  at  Milwaukee  Children's  Hospital ) : 
This  la  the  X-Ray  of  Duane  Nunley  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  you  can  appreciate,  but  there 
are  little  specks,  white  solid  specks  In  his 
Intestine  that  show  up  here  and  up  here  and 
also  over  here,  and  these  Indicate  areas  of 
lead,  lead  containing  particles,  probably 
plaster  chips  which  were  Ingested  by  him  and 
which  would  be,  several  days  after  this,  ab- 
sorbed by  him  Into  his  blood  stream  and 
which  would  add  to  the  lead  burden,  which 
meaning  the  amount  of  lead  that  he  has  in 
his  body  at  the  time.  The  treatment  which 
he  then  had  to  undergo,  In  5  days  In  the 
hospital,  was  to  have  the  amount — this 
lead — and  his  Intestines  cleaned  out.  really, 
using  a  type  of  cathartic,  so  that  tfcils  amount 
of  lead  would  not  be  absorbed,  and  then  he 
was  given  a  series  of  6  days  of  Injections  of 
a  type  of  substance  which  combines  with  the 
lead  and  allows  It  not  to  be  harmful  to  the 
child. 

Alan  Wolkenstein  (Social  Worker):  Its 
these  kinds  of  things  that  I  would  cover  as  a 
social  worker  In  working  with  the  family,  and 
I  wasn't  able  to  Interview  mother  when 
Duane  was  In  the  hospital  so  this  Is  really 
our  first  chance,  and  I  think  there  are  some 
real  definite  kinds  of  things  to  be  looked 
Into,  and  Duane  was  eating  other  things 
tlian  paint.  Right  mother? 

Mrs.  Nunley.  Junk  off  the  floor  and  wood 
and.  ... 

Wolkenstein.  O.K.  Crayons?  Now  equally 
significant  was  that  the  other  kids  didn't  do 
this.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Nunley.  No. 

Wolkenstein.  Just  this  chUd.  your  young- 
est one. 
Mrs.  Nunley.  Right. 

Reposteb.  In  many  cities,  community 
groups  have  organized  their  own  fight  against 
lead  poisoning,  impatient  with  the  time  It 
takes  government's  wheels  to  turn.  In  Mil- 
waukee, the  27th  Street  People  Free  Health 
Center  liaa  started  a  limited  screening  and 
treatment  program.  Now  relocated  at  1346 
North  27th  Street,  the  Center  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  organizing  community  people  to  dis- 
tribute leafleu  about  lead  pclaonlng  and 
then  hopefuUy  to  convince  the  parents  to 
permit  screening  of  their  small  children. 
Identifying  the  child  and  treating  him  is 
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only  one  part  of  the  lead  poisoning  prob- 
lem. Par  more  important  Is  what  to  do  about 
the  source  of  lead — the  home.  And.  lead 
poisoning,  unlike  our  other  diseases.  Is  rooted 
in  aU  of  the  conditions  that  have  created 
our  ghetto*.  Poor  famlllos.  crowded  Into  de- 
teriorating homes  owned  by  absentee  land- 
lords, many  of  whom  do  only  the  minimum 
required  of  them. 

Then.  too.  many  of  these  families  move 
often  and  It's  difficult  for  owners  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  catch  up  with  the 
family  to  do  something  about  the  home.  But 
something  must  be  done  or  the  child  faUs 
victim  to  the  same  conditions,  and  too  many 
of  the  cases  treated  by  doctors  at  ChUdren 's 
Hospital  are  repeats. 

In  MUwaukee.  the  re^ponalbUlty  for  de- 
ciding wliat  to  do  about  getting  the  lead  out 
of  the  home  Is  a  shared  one.  Different  bu- 
reaus of  the  same  department — the  Depart- 
ment of  BuUdlng  Inspection— must  make 
separate  Inspections  and  Investigations. 
First  health  specialists  from  the  Environ- 
mental Health  Bm-eau  go  Into  the  home  to 
determine  the  source  of  the  lead  poisoning, 
in  this  case,  the  home  of  two  year  old  Marvel 
Staples. 

Mrs.  Staples.  He  has  a  friend  that  lives  on 
the  second  floor  and  they,  the  two  of  them, 
get  together  and  they  like  to  go  up  here 
In  the  hallway  and  play  because  weTe  clean- 
ing the  apartment.  TIiIb  Is  right  where  I 
think  Marvel  picked  up  this.  Here  they  take 
the  comb,  they  take  their  toys  and  they  go 
up  and  down  the  steps  and  they  chop.  But 
this   Is    where    I   think    Marvel    got    tasting 

from. 

Reginald  SMrrn  (Inspector,  Environmen- 
tal Health  Bureau).  There  Is  plenty  of  loose 
and  flaking  paint  on  the  wall  here. 

Mrs.  Staples.  Yah.  he  like  to  take  his 
finger  and  do  this,  you  know.  and.  .  .  . 

Smith.  We  try  to  take  as  little  plaster  as 
possible  because  we  have  found  that  the 
plaster  that  doesn't  contain  lead  wUl  only 
serve  to  dUute  our  sample.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  we  have  an  Instru- 
ment that  we  can  apply  dlrecUy  to  the  wall 
which  will  give  us  the  lead  content  In  the 
paint  directly  without  having  to  go  through 
an  extensive  laboratory  analysis  of  the  paint. 
Oenerally,  we  try  to  gather  about  a  gram  of 
sample  here  to  give  the  chemist  enough  to 
work  on.  And  what  we  often  look  for  Is  peel- 
ing paint  where  Ifs  at  the  level  of  where  a 
small  child  could  reach  It  and  bite  on  It. 
Commonly  this  Is  on  the  porch  raUlng  that 
you  see  here  and  the  paint  In  some  areas  Is 
loose  and  flaking  and  easily  accessible  to  a 
3  year  old  or  4  year  old.  If,  first  of  all,  when 
we  Investigate  one  of  these  cases  we  find 
that  there  Is  perhaps  a  violation  of  the 
housing  code  with  regard  to  the  exterior 
maintenance  and  some  of  the  Interior  as  well, 
we  refer  this  to  the  agency  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  housing  code.  And  they  make 
their  inspections  and  Issue  the  orders  that 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  dwelling  Into  com- 
pliance. 

Reporter.  Would  you  consider  this  a  vio- 
lation of  the  housing  code? 

Smtth.  I  would  think  that  this  certainly 
borders  on  It. 

Reporter.  Smith's  samples  then  go  to  the 
health  bureau's  laboratories  for  analysis. 
There,  lab  speclalUts  can  determine  exactly 
how  much  lead  was  In  the  chips  that  Marvel 
Staples  was  eating.  Smith  and  the  health 
Inspectors  take  samples  of  anything  that 
might  have  a  considerable  amount  of  lead 
and  sometimes  the  results  are  surprising.  The 
samples  taken  at  Marvel  Staples'  home  turned 
up  a  toothpaste  tube  tliat  registered  98% 
lead.  But  that  Is  an  Isolated  case — the  most 
damaging  evidence  is  in  the  chips  them- 
selves and  the  test*  confirm  tliat  the  Stales' 
West  Qarfleld  home  was  ripe  with  lead. 
Seven  to  ten  days  later,  the  average  time 
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It  takes  the  health  bureau  to  complete  an 
Inspection  and  to  get  Its  samples  analyzed, 
still  another  government  agency  must  enter 
the  picture,  the  Building  Maintenance  In- 
spectors. They  have  the  power  to  Judge 
whether  housing  conditions  noted  by  health 
inspectors.  In  their  opinion,  violate  local 
housing  ordinances  and  to  recommend  what 
course  of  action  the  landlord  should  take. 
There  are  no  specific  provisions  In  local 
ordinances  dealing  with  lead  poisoning  so 
the  building  inspectors  decide  whether  to 
apply  section  51 — the  loosely  worded  pro- 
vision that  establishes  minimum  standards 
for  maintenance  of  housing  In  Milwaukee. 
The  Building  Maintenance  Bureau's  Ralph 
Maleckl  contends  that  his  staff  members  per- 
form their  jobs  aggressively  and  fairly 

Ralph  Malecki  (Assistant  Supervisor, 
Building  Maintenance  Bureau).  Our  men, 
when  they  do  get  in,  have  to  make  a  Judge- 
ment, and  we  train  them  to  make  Judge- 
ments. They  have  to  set  some  sort  of  stand- 
ards In  their  mind  when  they  get  this  Job 
as  to  what  Is  clean  and  what  Is  dirty.  They 
must  know  the  difference  certainly  between 
Utter  and  dirt.  Again.  Mr.  Owen,  this  Is  all 
symptomatic:  these  things  go  hand  In  hand. 
We  don't  find  many  lead  poisoning  cases 
outside  the  inner  city. 

Reportfr  But  the  houses  aren't  forty  years 
old,  are  they? 

Malecki.  That's  correct.  That's  correct. 
In  «ome  areas  they  are.  but  there  again,  they 
have  been  maintained. 

Repobtkb.  Are  you  implying  It's  a  people 
problem? 

Malecki.  Tes.  It's  a  people  problem. 

Repobter  Are  you  sufBclently  tough  In  this 
department? 

Malecki.  I  think  our  record  In  court  speaks 
for  Itaelf.  Last  year  we  had  ever  2.000  court 
cases,  and  this  Is  something  that's  hard  to 
explain  too.  We've  been  in  the  bu.'lnesa  lit- 
erally from  1958  on  and  our  court  cases  are 
going  up.   The  amount  of  court  ca.ses       .    . 

Reportik.  These  aren't  Just  lead  poison- 
ing? 

Malecki.  No,  these  aren't  Just  lead  poison- 
ing, but  to  answer  your  question  .   .  . 

RxpoRTEB.  How  many  of  these  are  lead 
poisoning,  do  you  feel? 

Malecki  I  can  think  of  only  one  this  year. 
I  oould  be  mistaken,  there  might  be  more, 
but  I  can  think  of  one  that  was  as  a  matter  of 
fact  dismissed  In  court. 

Reporter.  In  the  federal  grant  proposal,  the 
portion  of  It  prepared  by  this  department, 
you  talk  about  relying  on  1127  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Code.   .   .   . 

Malecki.  Yes. 

Reporter.  Scmethlng  thafc  not  been  done 
too  extensively  before.  If  this  Is  available, 
why  haven't  you  used  It?  And  why  have  you 
continued  to  use  section  51  which  Is  more 
lenient? 

Malecki.  I  think  because  we  weren't  aware 
of  the  lead  poisoning  situation  until  actually 
about  a  year  ago.  We  had  no  communications, 
or  very  few  up  till  now.  In  my  experience.  In 
10  years,  with  the  department.  I  have  had 
only  one.  working  in  the  Held,  that  I  remem- 
ber. It's  Just  something  that  has  come  to 
light.  It's  something  certainly  that  has  been 
Identified,  and  there  Is  this  hiatus.  'What 
It's  about  I  dont  know,  but  again  we're  Just 
like  firefighters  and  policemen:  we  come  out 
only  after  the  fact. 

Reporter.  Why  this  additional  step?  Why 
couldn't  we  work  It  out  In  Milwaukee  where 
your  health  Inspectors  could  do  everything 
at  one  time? 

Dr.  B.  R.  KBUMsnoEL  (OnmmJasloner  of 
Health) .  Well,  I  don't  know  If  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  reeponsibUlty  for  en- 
forcement of  the  housing  code  was  vested 
with  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department  un- 
til. I  believe.  It  was  the  2l8t  of  December  of 
\9W.  at  which  time  the  reeponslblllty  for  en- 
forcement of  the  housing  code  and  all  of  the 
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personnel  associated  with  enforcement  were 
transferred  to  the  Building  Iniipectlon  De- 
partment as  a  part  of  a  more  wide  spread  con- 
solidation, which  also  Involved  the  Fire  De- 
partment. Now  I  opposed  some  a-spects  of 
this  type  of  consolidation  and  if  you  want  to 
ask  me  why  It  happened,  I  think  I  would  have 
to  refer  you  to  the  Common  Council. 

Rkpobteb.  Wouldn't  you  agree  that  this  Is 
a  rather  awkward  additional  step,  that  this 
could  be  done  by  your  Inspectors? 

Krumbeioel.  Yes,  I  certainly  agree,  but,  of 
course.  I  did  not  recommend  the  transfer  and 
I  agree  with  you  that  It  does  ix>8e  some 
problems,  because  the  same  Individual  from 
the  Health  Department  who  goes  In  to  obtain 
the  paint  scrapings  or  the  plaster  material 
and  evaluate  the  lead  hazard.  If  he  had  the 
legal  authority  as  he  would  have  had  prior  to 
1968,  he  could  then  Issue  the  notices  or 
prepare  the  notlcee  for  lasuance  right  at 
the  same  time. 

Reporter.  But  there  Is  considerable  ques- 
tion about  the  quality  of  the  repair  work 
done  by  landlords  and  whether  or  not  the 
Building  Maintenance  Inspectors  do  bring 
sufficient  pressure  on  them.  After  the  Staples 
family  moved  out  of  their  West  Oarfleld 
house,  another  family  with  two  small  chil- 
dren moved  In. 

Malecki.  I  myself  went  by  the  house  and 
talked  to  the  District  Inspector.  By  the  time 
he  got  there,  the  Staples  family  had  already 
moved  and  to  his  knowledge  the  source — the 
hall  and  the  porch — had  been  taken  care  of 
In  the  interim  between  the  Staples  moving — 
going  to  their  other  place.  .  .  . 

Reporter  But  has  It  been  taken  care  of 
now? 

Malecki  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
I'm  quite  sure. 

Reportfh  Taking  of  It  resulted  In  this 
repair  Job  In  the  back  stairs  area,  that  had 
been  a  major  sour.-e  of  lead  poisoning  for 
Marvel  Staples,  the  landlord  simply  repainted 
the  peeling  .surface  instead  of  scraping,  sand- 
ing and  then  repainting.  Buckets  were  left 
in  the  kitchen,  and.  In  the  bedroom;  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  lead  paint  condition  was 
ignored  This  was  taking  care  of  it,  and  it 
satisfied  the  Building  In.spector.  There  are 
other  examples. 

Mrs  Drew.  Look  at  this  place,  I  mean  It's 
still  chipping  and  peeling  off  and  when  the 
child  comes  outside.  I  got  to  watch  him  so 
he  don't  get  any  of  this  stuff  off  of  here,  you 
know,  to  make  sure  he  don't  get  anymore  and 
It's  supposed  to  be  done  and  I  want  to  know 
whv  It  Isn't. 

Reporter.  How  about  Inside  where  he  got 
the  le.ad  p;ji.sonlng  initially? 

Mrs  Drew  Well.  Inside,  it's  not  done  either 
and  It's  got  to  be  done. 

Reporter.  What  does  the  landlord  say  when 
you  mention  this'' 

Mrs.  Drew  All  he  says  Is  he's  not  supposed 
to  do  it  He  paid,  no.  they  didn't  tell  me  to 
do  this;  all  they  told  me.  whs  to  p>aint  the 
wlndowslll  So  that's  all  he  painted  and  that's 
coming  off  aealn.  you  know,  and  I  don't  think 
It  was  don»  properly. 

Reporter  You  think  Ladell  Is  in  any  dan- 
ger of  getting  It  again? 

Mrs.  Drew  Ye.s.  I  do.  I  mean,  I  have  to 
watch  him  but  still  I  can't  watch  him  34 
hours,  he's  got  to  play,  but  I  can't  tie  him 
down.  He  might  do  it  again,  you  know,  and 
it's  supposed  to  be  lead-free  paint  and  all 
this  and  why  It  Isnt  and  bow  come  It's 
not  done  like  they  said  it's  supposed  to  be 
done.  Cause,  you  know,  it's  a  problem  to 
have  to  worry  about  him  all  the  time  and  I 
want  him  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  play  like 
he  wants  to  without  me  saying  Ladell  don't 
do  this,  Ladell.  don't  do  that,  you  know  Can't 
go  by  the  window  or  anything.  I  don't  know 
why  they  don't  do  It  right,  you  know  Like 
the  Building  Inspector  and  the  Health  De- 
partment and  all  them — they're  supposed  to 
be  on  the  man's  case  about  It  and   I  don't 
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know  If  they're  doing  their  Job  or  not,  you 
know.  It's  possible  they're  not  doing  it. 

Reporter.  But.  you  feel  the  net  result  ia 
that  you're  afraid  for  Ladell? 

Mrs.  Drew.  Yes.  I  am,  yes.  I  am.  And  I 
talked  to  the  lady;  I  talked  to  her  last  week 
and  told  her  about  It  and  she  said  it's  not 
her  Job  to  do  this  She  said  five  years  ago 
the  house  was  painted,  so  big  deal.  It 'a  got  to 
be  painted  again. 

Reporter.  The  landlord,  Mrs.  Anthony  Fa- 
rina, was  asked  to  comment  on  film  about 
Mrs.  Drew's  statement.  She  declined  to  do 
so,  saying  that  she  had  done  everything  the 
Building  Iiis{>ector  had  told  her  to  do.  But 
some  landlords  do  more  than  Is  expected  of 
them.  Mrs.  Nunley,  who  complained  that  ev- 
ery place  she  moved  was  worse  than  the  last, 
got  this  response.  The  landlord  removed  er* 
ery  possible  threat  of  lead  ptolsonlng  to  her 
small  son  Duane  by  paneling  the  entire 
house. 

Disturbing,  too,  is  the  fact  the  bureaucracy 
seems  to  get  In  the  way  of  removing  the  lead. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  this  reporter  found 
that  the  Building  Maintenance  Inspection 
Bureau  on  Madison  Street  could  produce  no 
copy  of  the  report  and  recommendations  for- 
warded to  them  by  the  Environmental  Health 
Inspectors.  Yet,  the  health  bureau's  files 
showed  the  copies  had  been  sent  to  him. 

Still  the  Building  Inspectors  apparently 
had  communicated  with  landlords  because  In 
some  cases  completed  work  was  Indicated. 
But  there  were  also  a  number  of  examples  of 
cases  that  showed  nothing  had  been  done  and 
no  record  even  of  the  Inspections  being  made. 

What  about  the  communication  between 
your  department  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment? In  checking  your  flies.  I  find  that  so 
many  cases  that  we  looked  at  there  that 
there  wasn't  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  sup- 
posedly comes  to  your  department  from  the 
Health  Department  How  can  you  make  an 
Investigation  If  you  don't  have  the  Informa- 
tion? 

Malecki.  I  can't  really  explain  the  gap  In 
communications.  It  could  be  anv  number  of 
things;  human  error,  mlsflllng  Too  often  we 
Just  don't  find  out  about  It  However.  Dr. 
Krumblegel  had  Initiated  action  to  solicit 
federal  aid  in  this  program  whereby  we  would 
be  part  of  a  team  working  throughout  the 
city. 

Reporter  Now.  that's  still  pretty  much  In 
the  future  and  assumes  a  lot  of  things — fed- 
eral funding.  But  at  present,  don't  you  feel 
then  that  there  is  a  problem  because  how 
can  yovi  then  take  action  on  a  home  If  you 
don't  have  the  Information  from  the  Health 
Department? 

Malecki.  That's  quite  correct.  I  don't  know 
how  to  explain  it.  If  we  had  these  things — 
If  we  got  these  things  Just  as  soon  as  from 
Children's  Hospital  and  or  the  Health  De- 
partment after  their  tests,  we'd  send  a  man 
out  there  running. 

Reporter.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  try  to 
find  out  why  there  is  this  gap? 

Malecki.  Tes.  I  have  taken  ...  I  got  to  go 
off  the  record.  Yeah,  and  nothing  comes  of 
It  I  wish  that  this  would,  uh  .  .  .  can  this  be 
cut  out? 

Reporter.  Well.  Ill  Just  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion again  and  you'll  Just  have  to  answer  It 
then.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  try  to  find  out 
why  there  Is  a  gap  here  In  communication? 

Malecki,  Yes.  I  have  taken  steps  to  do  this 
on  an  Informal  baals  There  has  been  no  cor- 
respondence through  departments.  But,  yee, 
we  have  at  least  consulted  some  people  in 
the  Health  Department  that  we  feel  might 
be  responsible. 

Krttmbiegxl.  Well.  I  think  the  Insptectiona 
were  made  by  the  Building  Inspection  De- 
partment and.  certainly,  they  did  receive 
communications  from  this  department.  They 
would  not  have  known  that  they  should  go 
out  and  look  at  them  if  they  did  not  n- 
celve  a  communication. 
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Reporter.  But  why  this? 

Kbumbiicel.  As  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem when  the  oommunlcations  from  the 
Health  Department  go  to  the  Building  In- 
spections Department,  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  District  Inspector  to  alert  him  of  the 
need  to  go  out  and  visit  the  premises  and 
they  do  not  end  up  back  In  the  Building  In- 
spection file. 

Reporter.  There  Is  much  Milwaukee  can 
learn  from  Chicago's  six  year  old  lead  polson- 
mc  program.  Next  to  New  York  It  screens  and 
treats  more  small  children  than  ony  other 
city  In  the  country.  Both  those  Inside  and 
outside  the  Daley  organization  will  tell  you 
that  regardless  of  what  you  think  about  the 
Mayor,  you  have  to  acknowledge  his  com- 
ment to  a  lead  poisoning  program  and  the 
fact  that  he  backed  up  that  commitment 
with  money,  money  Initially  diverted  from 
other  federal  programs  along  with  corporate 
money  that  he  raised. 

When  the  screening  and  treatment  pro- 
gram began,  health  officials  found  that  6% 
of  the  children  there  were  lead  poisoned.  Now 
wider  screening  and  faster  treatment  have 
resulted  in  less  than  a  2'~'r  rate  of  lead  poi- 
soning In  Chicago. 

Dr  Herbert  Slutsky,  an  epldemologlst  with 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  coordinates  the 
lead  poisoning  program  for  the  city. 

Dr.  Herbert  Slutsky.  (Epldemologlst.  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health):  In  Chicago,  since 
1966.  we  have  evidence  on  the  basis  of  our 
screening  program  and  for  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  screening  approximately  50,- 
000  children  a  year,  that  of  50.000  children 
last  year  In  Chicago  approximately  lO^r  of 
those  children  had  an  elevated  blood  lead 
level. 

Reporter  What  does  that  mean  to  their 
future? 

Slctskt.  It  co^ad,  In  essence,  really.  If  not 
checked,  oould  very  much  mean  that  they 
would  have  no  future  or  their  future  would 
be  such  that  in  our  society  they  would  never 
be  a  producer,  they  would  only  be  a  taker. 

The  key  is  to  get  to  the  child  before  he 
develops  serious  symptoms  or  sjrmptoms  of 
lead  poisoning.  Now,  the  Health  Department 
reaches  these  children  through  "outreach 
people"  and  I  believe  In  Chicago  we  have 
demonstrated  the  value  and  utilization  of 
"outreach  people"  such  as  the  community 
representatives  who  are  assigned  to  urban 
progress  centers,  basically  social  action 
oriented  centers. 

Reporter.  What  we  see  here? 

SLtrrsKT.  What  we  see  In  this  center  here, 
the  Montrose  Urban  Progress  Center,  serving 
primarily  a  Spanish  speaking  community. 

Reporter.  Chicago's  lead  clinic  Is  open 
twice  a  week  and  the  night  this  report  was 
filmed,  over  125  children  from  the  largely 
Spanish  speaking  Northwest  side  of  Chicago 
either  came  or  were  brought  to  this  Center 
to  have  blood  samples  taken.  The  doctor 
takes  about  10  cc's  of  blood  for  the  lead  test. 
This  amount  of  blood  permits  health  ofBclals 
to  run  other  tests  too;  sickle  cell  In  Black 
areas.  And  also  they  can  see  If  present  Im- 
munization levels  are  adequate. 

Some  health  officials — including  some  In 
Milwaukee — are  skeptical  about  this  blood 
testing  system.  They  feel  that  by  taking  thU 
much  blood  they  scare  the  children  and  they 
make  it  impossible  to  get  them  back  for 
further  treatment.  But  if  there  is  p*in,  it's 
fieetlng,  and  the  children  we  observed  seoned 
to  cry  more  from  what  they  expected  than 
what  they  felt. 

Full  scale  screening  programs  like  the  one 
in  Chicago  don't  automatically  guarantee 
success  In  preventing  lead  poisoning  trage- 
dies And  several  weeks  ago  Chicago  recorded 
Its  first  lead  poisoning  death  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  at  least  Chicago's  "outreach  peo- 
ple" out  in  the  communities  doing  the 
screening,  know  their  neighborhoods  w^ 
enough  to  keep  track  of  potential  lead 
poisonings. 
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Many  times  it  means  convincing  the  par- 
ent that  eating  paint  chips  is  harmful;  that 
they  must  stop  their  children  from  doing 
It. 

This  was  this  "outreach  workers"  third 
visit  to  this  transplanted  Appalachian  fam- 
ily's home.  Six  year  old  Michael  had  ahready 
been  treated  for  lead  poisoning  onoe.  but 
the  mother  had  not  brought  him  back  for 
follow-up  tests.  What  the  "outreach  worker* 
round — along  with  Dr.  Slutsky — who  doesn't 
normally  make  these  visits — was  a  shocking 
example  of  a  child  who  may  already  be 
beyond  help. 

Slutsky.  That  tastes  better  to  me  than 
that  plaster.  Do  you  ever  suck  your  thumb, 
Mike?  I  was  a  thumb  sucker,  I  sucked  a 
thtunb  a  long  time. 

Michael's  Mother.  I've  never  had  a  thumb 
sucker. 

Slutskt.  AU  right,  now.  Michael,  you've 
been  eating  plaster  In  this  bedroom.  Now, 
will  you  show  me  Michael,  where  you've  been 
eating  plaster,  show  me  on  the  wall  where 
you've  been  eating  plaster.  Uh  huh,  that  one. 
Any  other  place  on  that  wall  you've  been 
eating  plaster?  What  do  you  do  when  you 
eat  the  plaster?  Do  you  pick  It  out  of  the 
wall?  Do  you?  Really? 

Michael.  I  take  a  hammer  and  crack  it. 

Slutsky.  You  take  a  hammer  and  orack  it. 
Where  else  do  you  pick?  Do  you  pick  any 
plaster  up  on  the  floor? 

Michael.  When  I  crack  it,  I  take  It  around. 

Slutsky.  Oh.  I  see,  and  then  what  do  you 
do  when  you  crack  it?  What  do  you  do 
with  It? 

Michael.  I  eat  It. 

Slutsky.  You  eat  It.  Do  you  like  the  taste 
of  It?  Right!  What  does  It  taste  like?  Does 
It  taste  sweet?  Does  It?  Do  you  like  to  chew 
It?  Show  me  In  your  mouth,  where  do  you 
do,  put  It  In  your  mouth?  Huh?  Where  do 
you  sleep,  Michael?  Right  over  there?  When 
you're  In  bed  do  you  ever  chew  any  plaster, 
"eat  any  plaster  in  bed?  Really?  Where?  Where 
do  you  do  that  at.  Michael? 

Michael.  Over  there. 

Slutsky.  Where?  Over  here?  Show  me 
where,  son!  Come  show  the  doctor  where.  I 
know  that's  your  bed,  but  show  me  where 
Is  your  plaster?  Where  do  you  hide  the  plas- 
ter? Eto  you  hide  any  plaster  by  you,  under- 
neath there?  And  then  when  you  are  In  bed, 
what  do  you  do,  reach  under  there  and  take 
it  out?  Well,  how  do  you  get  It? 

Michael.  I  keep  It  under  there. 

Slutsky.  You  keep  It  under  there!  Uh 
huh,  ok.  How  old  are  you  Michael?  Five? 
Pour?  You  gonna  be.  When  are  you  going  to 
be  five?  In  July? 

Reporter.  While  Chicago  has  a  tougher, 
more  sp)eclflc  ordinance  dealing  with  lead 
pwtsonlng.  the  problem  there,  as  elsewhere, 
Is  enforcement.  The  lower  courts  are  over- 
loaded and  housing  violations  don't  take  top 
priority.  So,  removing  the  lead  from  the  home 
remains  a  monumental  problem.  But  Chi- 
cago has  begun  exp>erlmentlng  with  a  proce- 
dure that  sidesteps  the  courts,  permits  the 
building  Inspectors  to  take  action  immedi- 
ately on  landlords  who  don't  make  repairs. 
And,  Importantly,  one  Inspector,  not  two 
from  different  bureaus,  handle  lead  poison- 
ing cases. 

Slutsky.  When  we  first  started  the  ex- 
panded screening  program,  we  were  amazed, 
continually  amazed  at  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  parents  had  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  lead  poisoning. 
In  the  last  five,  six  years,  we  have  carried 
out  extensive,  educational  program  through 
"outreach  people"  the  community  repre- 
sentatives, working  out  of  their  assigned  ur- 
ban progress  centers  such  as  we  have  ob- 
served here  at  the  Montrose  Urban  Progress 
Onter  today. 

RzpoRTEB.  What  about  Uterally  getting  the 
lead,  the  lead  out  of  those  walls? 

Slutsky.  The  Building  Department  In  Chi- 
cago Is  an  aggressive,  action  oriented  pro- 
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gram  designed  to  assist  landlords,  motivate 
landlords,  to  bring  their  properties  in  com- 
pliance with  the  code,  especially  II  Investi- 
gation reveals  that  lead  Is  present  in  a  resi- 
dential dwelling  to  excess  of  more  than  ITc 
The  Building  Department  stands  prepared  to 
assist  landlords,  providing  them  with  the  ad- 
vice on  how  to  get  about  making  repairs. 
Urban  progress  centers  are  holding  rap  ses- 
sions with  landlords,  assisting  them  also, 
providing  advice  under  Building  Depart- 
ment direction  and  guidance  and  how  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs.  And,  If  neces- 
sary. If  the  landlord,  for  some  reason,  does 
not  make  the  necessary  repairs,  then  the 
Building  Department  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
contracts  for  services  with  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  will  actually  go  into  the 
apartment,  make  the  necessary  repairs  and 
then  the  City  of  Chicago  bills  the  landlord 
for  the  cost  of  the  renovation  for  the  services 
provided  by  the,  by  this  organization. 

Reporter.  Chicago  has  also  taken  the  lead- 
ership In  exploring  what  many  lead  poison- 
ing experts  feel  is  the  key  to  understanding 
why  many  kids  eat  paint  chips  In  the  first 
place :  the  condition  of  pica.  This  mysterious 
craving  for  non-nutritional  substances,  paint 
and  plaster  being  the  most  common.  But 
surprisingly  enough,  there  has  been  virtually 
no  research  done  on  pica  and  that  makes  the 
study  underway  In  Chicago  right  now  that 
much  more  significant.  Here  In  Milwaukee, 
Dr.  Blodgett  firmly  believes  that  pica  Is  a 
major  factor  In  leaJd  poisoning. 

Reporter.  Then  If  we  solve  pica,  will  we 
solve  lead  poisoning?  If  we  found  out  ex- 
actly what  caused  pica? 

Blodgett.  Well,  we  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  It,  but  lead  poisoning  can 
come  from  a  high  content  of  lead  In  the 
water  and  In  food,  and  through  Inhalation  of 
fumes  from  factories  burning  lead. 

RrpoRTTR.  But,  what  about  the  basic  in- 
gestion problem? 

Blodgett.  The  basic  Ingestion  problem  we'd 
solve  and  that's  the  major  source. 

Reporter.  Well,  then,  what  about  all  these 
other  efforts?  Are  they  meaningless,  absent 
of  a  corresponding  effort  to  solve  pica? 

Blodgett.  You  mean  efforts  to  Improve 
housing?  I  think  not,  I  think  that  efforts  to 
get  lead  away  from  places  where  children 
can  get  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  thing.  A  lot 
of  pica  can  be  indulged  In  satisfactorily  and 
safely  as  long  as  It  does  not  contain  harmful 
substances.  Many  paints  are  produced  that 
don't  contain  lead  and  therefore  are  safe  to 
use  In  bouses. 

Reporter.  How  much  do  we  really  know, 
then,  about  pica? 

Blodgett.  We  know  that  It's  a  very  common 
trait  especially  among  children;  that  mcwt 
children  outgrow  It,  that,  I  guess,  beyond 
that  we  don't  really  know  very  much  about 
the  psychological  factors  that  lead  to  It. 

Reporter.  Well,  then,  there  are  more  fac- 
tors than  Just  the  basic  nutritional  deficien- 
cies? 

Blodgett.  Yes,  there  tu-e  studies  that  show 
clearly  that  even  when  nutritional  deficien- 
cies have  been  corrected,  pica  may  still  con- 
tinue. 

Reporter.  Why? 

Blodgett.  Perhaps  because  it  has  certain 
psycholog^lcal  satisfactions  to  children.  Just 
as  smoking  and  other  things  with  the  mouth 
do  for  adults.  I  would  think  that  these  fac- 
tors are  important  In  the  child's  tendency  to 
put  things  m  his  mouth,  that  he  enjoys 
sucking  on  them,  or  chewing  them,  or  likes 
the  taste,  and  that  gets  some  satisfaction 
from  this. 

Reporter.  The  Federal  Government  has 
played  a  confusing  game  with  cities  like 
Milwaukee  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
recently  passed  Federal  Lead  Paint  Poisoning 
Bill,  a  bUl  authorizing  the  spending  of  over 
thirty  million  dollars  in  the  next  two  years 
to  help  local  oommuniries  develop  compre- 
hensive lead  poisoning  programs.  But  as  It 
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happ«iu,  all  too  often,  the  bill  was  never 
funded;  no  money  for  1971,  and  reporte<Ily 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  asked  for  only  two  million  dol- 
lars for  1972.  That  wouldn't  stretch  very  far 
divided  up  between  the  60  cities  already  ap- 
plying for  lead  poisoning  money.  In  antici- 
pation of  Federal  funds,  Dr.  Krumbelgel  has 
helped  put  together  a  comprehensive  lead 
poisoning  proposal,  but  be  seems  to  have 
counted  much  too  heavily  on  the  availability 
of  Federal  money. 

RxpoRTzx.  With  the  very  unlikelihood  of 
money,  how  are  you  going  to  get  your  pro- 
gram funded? 

KBtTMBEiGEL.  WcU,  thls  Is  a  vcry  serious 
problem.  Of  course  we  could  look  toward  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  General  Treasury  In  the 
hopee  that  the  Common  Council  woiild  ap- 
propriate some  money — the  amount — and 
carry  out  our  program.  However,  because  of 
the  rather  strapped  financial  condition  In 
which  the  city  finds  Itself,  I'm  not  very  opti- 
mistic about  our  ability  to  acquire  the  funds 
out  of  purely  local  taxation  funds  to  mount 
what  I  would  regard  as  an  effective  pro- 
gram. This  leaves  us  then  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  operating  a  program  that  would  have 
some  meaning,  but  would  not  attain  the 
scope  and  tempo  that  I  feel  a  real  mean- 
ingful program  should  attain. 

Reportkk.  Have  you  tried  to  solicit  private 
money  as  seed  money?  Apparently  Chicago, 
along  with  several  other  cities,  did  this  In 
conjunction  with  some  other  efforts.  Have 
you  tried  that? 

KauMBxiGEX..  No,  we  haven't  tried  that.  We 
have  been,  of  course,  putting  our  eggs  In  the 
federal  hope  basket  up  to  this  point  and 
until  we  find  what  we  can  get.  It  would  seem 
rather  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  look  for 
local  money.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
that;  first  of  all  the  way  we  have  laid  out 
the  program  here  it  would  encompass  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  and  I  think  that  if  one 
must  focus  on  elimination  of  the  sources  of 
lead  poisoning  In  the  home  and  unless  this 
Is  done,  of  course,  the  whole  program  becomes 
relatively  futile  viewed  from  a  long  range 
viewpoint. 

Repobtex.  Pursuing  that  point,  what  then 
Is  It  going  to  take  to  perhaps  get  through 
the  Common  Council  a  much  more  stringent 
ordinance  dealing  with  lead  poisoning  as  a 
health  hazard? 

KxuMBKicEL.  Oh,  I  don't  think  there's  a 
real  problem  there  at  all.  I  think  the  Com- 
mon Council  here  would  be  willing  to  enact 
any  type  of  reasonable  legislation  as  long 
as  they  did  not  have  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Reporter.  Where  Dr.  Krumbelgel  rejects 
the  idea  of  raising  private  funds  to  start  a 
limited  screening  and  detection  program, 
others  Including  Dr.  Slutsky,  Insist  It  ought 
to  be  done,  that  It  would  demonstrate  to  the 
Federal  Government  when  money  Is  avail- 
able that  Milwaukee  has  first  tapped  all 
sources  here.  And  most  important,  some  chil- 
dren might  be  reached  before  permanent 
damage  Is  done  to  them. 

Others  have  suggested  using  Model  Cities 
funds  for  lead  poisoning.  And  certainly  the 
machinery  Is  here  to  Involve  community  res- 
idents In  a  screening  program.  It's  Jiist  un- 
fortunate that  so  many  known  cases  and 
suspected  lead  poisoning  cases  are  outside 
the  target  area. 

Other  cities  have  seen  fit  to  pass  specific 
local  ordinances  declaring  lead  p>olsonlng  a 
major  health  hazard  and  spelling  out  clearly 
what  must  be  done  to  make  certain  that  no 
child  Is  permitted  to  return  to  the  same  house 
where  he  got  lead  poisoning  without  repairs 
first  being  made. 

But  Milwaukee  could  fashion  its  own  In- 
novation too,  for  example,  FHA  could  require 
all  contractors  to  de-lead  rehabilitated  homes 
that  are  subsidized  by  Federal  money. 
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Other  forma  of  lead  poisoning  have  also 
gotten  considerable  publicity  In  recent  weeks, 
most  notably  lead  poisoning  caused  by  lead 
exhaust  from  cars.  Now  both  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence documented  lead  exhausts  effects  on 
poor  children  who  live  near  freeways.  Other 
Isolated  cases  Include  the  toothpaste  tube 
case  reported  earlier  and  the  lead  pencil 
poisoning  In  New  York  City. 

But  the  overwhelming  problem  remains 
lead  paint  poisoning,  and  we  don't  do  any- 
thing about  It.  If  the  victims  were  middle 
class  kids,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  would  we 
continue  to  tolerate  It?  Our  apathy  about 
lead  poisoning  demonstrates  too  why  poor 
I>eopIe  aren't  too  excited  about  the  environ- 
mental movement.  If  environmentalists  mean 
what  they  say  about  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  everyone  they  would  protest  lead 
poisoning  the  same  way  they  protest  mercury 
poisoning  and  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle. 
But  until  the  time  that  lead  poisoning  be- 
comes a  major  Issue,  these  poor  children  will 
suffer  the  consequences  and  remain  part  of 
the  city  that  might  as  well  be:  Zoned  for 
Disease. 

STtJDIO  DiscrussioN 

Reporter.  Alderman  Phillips,  you're  chair- 
man of  the  Health-Traffic  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Conunon  Council.  Could  the 
Council  come  up  wltl>  the  money  for  as 
serious  a  problem  as  this  appears  to  be? 

Alderman  Vkl  Phuxips.  Oh,  I  think  we 
could.  I.  of  course,  you  know,  that  the  cities 
are  In  desperate  need  In  so  far  as  money  Is 
concerned,  but  I  think  It's  a  matter  of  where 
you  want  to  put  your  priorities.  And  I  think 
that  they  could  come  up  with  the  money 
necessary.  Actually,  it's  (350.000,  which  Isnt 
a  great  deal  of  money:  at  least  not  for  this 
kind  of  thing. 

Repobtxx.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take 
the  leadership  in  something  like  this? 

Phillips.  Oh.  very  definitely,  very  definite- 
ly. It's  the  more  you  know  about  it,  the  more 
you  recognize  that  it  really  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions,  and  I  think  that  the 
thing  that  amazes  me  most  Is  that  It's  an 
entirely  preventable  disease  and  it's  entirely 
manmade,  and  like  many  other  things,  it  hits 
those  sections  of  the  community  least  able 
to  deal  with  It;  so  I  think  that  it's  some- 
thing that  all  too  few  people  know  a  lot 
about.  .\nd  there's  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  with  the  proper  money  and  with  edu- 
cation, we  could  lick  it. 

Reporter.  Professor  Manglamele,  as  an  ex- 
pert In  Urban  Affairs,  a  Professor  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  a  City  Planner,  what  does  the 
city  do  when  It's  strapped  In  something  like 
this?  There  are  so  many  problems,  so  many 
priorities.  Where  does  the  city  turn  to  for 
money?  If  It  cant  get  Federal  funds  Imme- 
diately, what  else  can  it  do? 

MAtrciAMELE.  Of  course,  funds — the  ques- 
tion of  funds  Is  a  very  dlfllcult  question  as 
to  where  the  city  turns.  Generally,  the  city 
win.  If  It  doesn't  have  money,  can't  change 
its  priorities,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  it 
has  to  turn  to  other  sources.  I  think  Model 
Cities  money  was  mentioned  at  one  time. 
and  one  of  the  problems  when  you  earmark 
funds,  you  can't  turn  It.  turn  It  back.  For 
example.  I'm  not  sure  that  I'd  be  for  the  In- 
come sharing  program  that's  being  talked 
about  now.  but  if  we  had  that  kind  of  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  without  any 
strings  attached  like  there  la  In  Model  Cities, 
we  could  turn  to  that  source  for  money.  It 
was  mentioned  that  Model  Cities  money 
would  t>e  available,  but  these  poison  belts 
are  outside  of  the  area.  If  there  were  some 
money  coming  from  the  Federal  Government 
or  if  there  were  emergency  money  set  up, 
then  this  could  be  done.  For  instance.  If  we 
could  look  at  this  as  a  completely.  In  a  medi- 
cal, take  a  medical  approach  to  a  social  prob- 
lem, that  you  had  to  concentrate  your  ef- 
forts on  It,  you  had  to  take  the  money  from 
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someplace  else.  That  means  a  changing  of 
priorities. 

Pmixips.  But  the  thing  is;  now  for  ex> 
ample,  you  said  on  the  show  that  In  the — 
really  It's  Just  so,  I  dont  know,  despicable, 
really  when  government  gives  all  the  rhetoric 
and  passes  this  kind  of  legislation  as  It  did 
on  the  14th  of  January  and  then  doesnt 
appropriate  any  money  to  fund  It,  you  know, 
so  what  does  It  mean?  It  means  absolutely 
nothing.  But  If  we  Just  dealt  specifically  with 
say  Model  Cities  money  ...  by  the  way  we 
have  not  really  filed  an  application.  Dr. 
Krumbelgel  says  that  our  application  for 
funds  are  ready  to  go.  but  Chicago's  offloe 
has  told  us  not  to  do  It,  because  we  have  no 
money.  But  when  you  think  that — and  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  much;  maybe  $50,- 
000.  maybe  It's  $100,000,  that  goes  into  the 
producing  of  a  Model  Cities  newspaper;  can 
you  Imagine?  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that 
really  shows  where  we  put  our  priorities. 
Now,  what  good  does  It  do  to  have  a  news- 
paper telling  the  people  what  they're  getting 
or  not  getting  in  Model  Cities  when  you 
could  take  that  money  and  maybe  save  some 
lives  with  a  program  like  the  lead  poison- 
ing. I  think  that's  an  absolute,  or  at  least  a 
very  good  example  of  where  we  set  our 
priorities. 

Manciamelx.  Well,  I  agree  that  the  set- 
ting of  priorities  Is  very  Important  In  Uvea. 
If  we  were  concerned  about  saving  the  lives 
of  individuals  in  our  own  families,  we'd  put 
that  as  top  priority. 

Philips.  Yeah,  a  newspaper,  a  Model  Cities 
newspaper.  In  competition  with  the  Black 
newspapers  In  the  Model  Cities  area,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  taking  things  from  them, 
when  It  could  be  going  to  the  lead  poisoning 
program. 

Manoiaiuxk.   When   you  have  things  Ilk* 
brain  damage  occurring  .  .  . 
Phillips.  Right. 

Mangiamxlx.  And  there's  the  likelihood  of 
brain  damage   occurring,   all   our  rvsouroea 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  that  .  .  . 
Phillips.  Everything. 

Mangiamele.  And  even  housing,  as  much 
as  I  think  that  housing's  a  high  priority, 
even  that  takes  secondary  priority  to  the 
actual  loss  or  endanger,  any  kind  of  endanger 
to  existing  life. 

Phillips.  Of  course,  there  are  other  little 
things,  like  the  film  shows,  that  I  think  it's 
very  important  that  the  bureaucratic  hang- 
ups, the  trouble  you  have  with  getting  land- 
lords, really  making  them,  forcing  them  to 
take  care  of  that  kind  of  thing,  the  tie-up 
Ln  the  courts,  the  whole  bit;  that  all  can  be 
done;  but  more  than  that  you  need  public 
attention,  you  need  education  and  you  need 
money,  and  when  I  see  good  Federal  fimds 
going  towards  something  like  a  Model  Cities 
newspaper  or  even  this  program  where  they're 
going  around  doing  some  kind  of  Investiga- 
tion as  to  the  need  for  housing,  you  know. 
I  can't  remember  that  program,  but  there 
again,  what  do  we  need  an  agency  set  up  to 
do  statistics  on  whether  or  not  we  need 
better  housing?  We  need  that  like  we  need 
a  hole  in  the  head. 

Reporter.  It  occurs  to  me  too  that  there 
are  many  laws  already  on  the  books  to  be 
enforced,  and  we  mentioned  In  the  report 
and  perhaps  didn't  clarify  It  enough,  they've 
found,  now,  a  new  provision  of  the  ordinance. 
Section  1127,  and  this  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you  because  It  says,  "whenever  any  nui- 
sance, source  of  filth,  or  cause  of  sickness 
shall  be  found  In  private  property,  the  Com- 
mon Council  or  the  Inspector  of  Buildings 
may  order  the  owner  or  occupant,  thereof,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  remove  this  within  24 
hours."  So  the  Common  Council  apparently 
could  take  a  more  active  role  If  other  agen- 
cies wouldn't. 

Phillips.  I  fear,  but,  there  has,  first  of 
all  it  says  may  order,  but  you  ...  if  that  U 
•o,  you  still  have  to  get  the  actual  Building 
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Inspection  InapMtors  Office  or  the  Health 
Department  to  clamp  down.  You  notice  In 
your  film,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  I  think 
from  the  Bxilldlng  Inspection  said  that  the 
landlord  had  taken  care  of  It  when  actuaUy 
the  landlord  had  not  taken  care  of  It.  You 
see.  So  we've  grown  accustomed  to,  you  know, 
not  really  following  through  In  thinking 
that  it's  taken  care  of.  You  know,  I  think, 
and  I  certainly  dont  want  to  monopolize 
the  conversaUon,  but  I  guess  I  feel  strongly 
about  It,  because  It's  like  any  other  thing: 
like  narcotics  for  example.  That  Is  not  a  new 
problem  In  the  Black  community.  In  the  slum 
areas.  This  lead  poisoning  thing  Is  directly 
a  part  of  the  ghetto  life,  of  poor  housing 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  and  until  It  ef- 
fects, and  If,  only  If  It  effected  the  white 
middle  class  America,  wotUd  people  really 
get  excited  about  It. 

Mangiamele.  I  would  think  right  after  this 
program,  there  should  be  something  very 
specifically  done  In  the  Council,  either  a 
resolution  or  an  ordinance  passed  to  go  all 
out  to  eliminate  the  .  .  .  the  lead  paint 
poisoning,  the  effect  It  has.  Because  It's  like 
a  time  bomb  that  was  set  In  the  SO's,  that's 
now  easily,  very  slowly  giving  off  this  toxin. 
And  I  think  this  ought  to  be  done  Just  as 
If  you  were  the  police  force  were  to  go  out 
at  a  riot.  Nobody  would  question  where  the 
money  was  coming  from.  The  police  force 
would  be  sent  out.  The  Fire  Department 
would  be  sent  out  when  there's  .  .  .  when 
there's  that  kind  of  thing.  This  Is  that  same 
kind  of  crisis  where  the  city      .   . 

Phillips.  That's  not  a  .  .  .  that  won't  do 
any  good,  Joe  I'm  sorry  .  .  . 

Mangiamele.  The  city  ought  to  go  out  and 
do  something   about   this.   .    .    . 

Phillips.  All  right,  well  then  you  need 
more  tharfa  reeoluUon  or  anything  like  that, 
that's  Juit  paper  rhetoric,  the  same  thing 
that  the  federal  Government  did  .  .  . 

Mangiamele.  But  they  ought  to  direct 
somebody  to  .  .  . 

Phillips.  You  can't,  that  means  nothing 
unless  you've  got  some  money,  it  simply 
means  nothing  .  .  . 

Reporter.  Why  doesnt,  local  govern- 
ment .  .  . 

Phillips.  It  simply  means  nothing,  that's 
Just  beautiful  rhetoric  that  we  could  sit 
here  and  say  I'll  pass.  111  Introduce  a  reso- 
lution and  this  and  that,  but  It  wont  mean 
anything. 

'Manoiamelk.  But  where  does  the,  where 
does  the  city  get  its  money  when  the  police 
work  overtime  for,  because  of  riot  situa- 
tions? 

Phillips.  Fine  .  .  . 

Reportib.  But  you're  saying  you  can  get 
$350,000  locaUy. 

Phillips  Oh.  I  think  that,  I  think  If  the 
proper  educational  program  was  put 
through.  If  people  really  are  alerted,  com- 
munity people  to  what — how  dangerous  and 
how  bad  this  Is — then  I  think  we  could  get 
the  $350,000  m  the  budget,  yes.  Really  when 
you  think  about  It.  as  I  said,  a  lot  more 
inoney  that  that  goes  to  a  lot  less  imp>ortant 
things,  you  see.  Oh,  I  do. 

Mangiamele.  But.  In  other  words,  we  can 
scrape  It  out  of  other  things,  too,  and  .  .  . 

Phillips.  Right,  we  can  dig  It  and  get  It, 
but  It  won't  mean  anything  for  me  to  in- 
troduce ...  It  would  pass;  of  course,  It  would 
pass,  but  the  money,  you  have  to  have  the 
money  to  back  It  up,  you  see.  And  I  think  I 
get  personally  weary  of  a  lot  of  talk  and  no 
action,  but  thafa  all  you  got  when  you  got 
the  .  .  .  can  you  Imagine  saying  that  we 
need  30  million  to  go  to  the  cltlea  and  then 
the  Federal  Government  putting  nothing 
In  1971  and  then  putting  .  .  .  saying  they're 
going  to  give  2  million  In  1072. 

Reportxx.  Weil  thank  you  very  much. 
We're  going  to  have  to  Interrupt  at  this 
point    We  hope  to  see  some  aotlon  In  the 
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Common  Council.  Thank  you  very  much, 
both  of  you,  for  joining  us  on  this  special 
program.    I'm   John    Owen.    Good    night. 

CLOSING    montage VOICE    OVXS    CRXDITS 

Audio  Is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Staples.  Well,  when  I  saw  him,  he 
was  peeling  them  off  with  his  nails,  but 
the  day  that  I  noticed  him  doing  this  and 
got  him  away  from  out  there,  out  here,  he 
was  very  active  that  morning  and  that  eve- 
ning he  took  a  temperature  all  of  a  sudden 
so  that  made  me  thought  lead.  We  always 
after  him  about  putting  even  his  dirty 
hands  In  his  mouth  or  open  a  bottle  or  Just 
tasting  or  anything  that  he  wants  to  see 
what  It  Is.  you  know. 

Kammholz.  Because  If  a  child  goes  back 
to  the  same  environment,  he  Is  going  to 
pick  up  more  lead  and  come  back  worse 
than  he  was  before.  So  we  have  to  Insure 
that  the  child  is  out  of  the  problem  area 


ART  OF  THE    (ENVIRONMENTAL) 
POSSIBLE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  flurry  of  charges  and 
countercharges  over  the  administra- 
tion's willingness  to  impose  statutory  pol- 
lution requirements,  beclouds  the  hard 
facts  of  President  Nixon's  environmental 
record.  As  is  perhaps  becoming  more 
clear,  pollution  abatement  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  be  solved  by  flat,  but  rather  a 
precarious  balance  between  the  Nation's 
health  and  welfare  and  the  ability  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  finance  pol- 
lution abatement,  and  the  development 
of  an  essential  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  concerned  citizens  and  those 
who  must  do  the  hard  and  expensive 
work  of  controlling  environmental  con- 
taminants. 

The  already  impressive  list  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  achievements  may  have 
created  expectations  which  dismiss  the 
political  and  economic  realities  to  be 
dealt  with  each  time  new  standards  are 
formulated  or  new  regulatory  arms  are 
created.  But  things  are  not  that  simple, 
and  a  good  discussion  of  the  not-so- 
slmple  process  of  environmental  policy 
appears  in  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  by  Gladwin  Hill,  which  I  Insert  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Nixon's     poLLtmoN     Fight — Contradictort 

Tactics  Raisx  Qtjbstions,  But  a  Rxcoas  or 

Success  Ib  Found 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Lo6  Anoklbs. — A  standard  police  technique 
for  eliciting  information  from  reticent  per- 
sons under  Interrogation  is  known  as  the 
"Mutt  and  Jeff"  tactic. 

Two  officers,  one  harsh  and  one  concUatory, 
take  turns  in  the  questioning.  Ultimately, 
through  the  Interplay  of  fear  and  gratitude, 
the  subject  Is  Inveigled  Into  a  degree  of  co- 
operation he  Initially  reelsted.  Either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  a  slmUar  pattern  has  un- 
folded In  the  Nixon  Admlntstratlon's  efforts 
to  ameliorate  industrial  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

WUUam  D.  Ruckelabaus,  whom  President 
Nixon  appointed  bead  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  has  willy-nilly  assumed 
the  "tough  guy"  role  although  he  la  peivon- 
ally  unusually  affable. 
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Mr.  Ruckelshaus  la  the  one  who  almost 
dally  brandishes  a  metaphorical  fist  at  vari- 
ous quarters  of  Industry.  Telling  them  they 
must  shape  up  and  promulgating  stern 
standards  for  them  to  shape  up  to. 

MOBX    THAN    ONE    JEFF 

By  contrast,  various  Administration  lumi- 
naries take  turns  playing  the  "Jeff"  role  of 
soothing  and  reassuring  Industry  and  deplor- 
ing what  are  depicted  as  undue  pressures  on 
It  to  clean  up. 

President  Nixon  himself,  like  the  chief  of 
detectives  who  pops  in  and  out  of  the  room 
to  reinforce  which  ever  phase  of  the  Inter- 
rogation seems  to  need  It,  osclUates  In  pro- 
tean fashion  between  the  mUltant  and  con- 
ciliatory roles. 

Recurrently,  as  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
speeches  and  various  messages  to  Congress, 
he  has  Issued  ringing  calls  for  environmental 
reform. 

At  other  times,  he  has  sought  to  mollify 
industry,  by  such  moves  as  creating  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council, 
an  "advisory"  panel  of  big  business  execu- 
tives through  which  Industry  can  tell  Its 
troubles  to  Government. 

A  vignette  of  the  environmental  Mutt  and 
Jeff  act  occurred  last  February  during  a  visit 
of  pollution  control  council  leaders  to  the 
White  House.  First  they  were  sternly  lectured 
by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  on  the  need  to  abate 
pollution,  then  moments  later  they  were  re- 
assured by  Mr.  Nixon  that  nobody  was  going 
to  "beat  Industry  over  the  head"  or  make 
It  a  "scapegoat"  for  pollution. 

The  developing  web  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative moves  against  polluters  Is 
regularly  counterpxslnted  by  conciliatory 
gestures.  One  week  It  will  be  a  White  Hcuse 
representative  urging  Congress  to  go  slow 
on  letting  cltUsens  sue  polluters.  The  next 
week  It  wUl  be  Henrlk  Houthakker,  a  former 
Presidential  economic  adviser,  saying  we 
must  be  careful  about  the  "social  costs"  of 
curbing  pollution. 

BTANS   BACKS    INHUSTET 

The  leading  practitioner  of  the  Jeff  role  Is 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Matirlce  H.  Stans, 
who  at  least  once  a  month  leaps  conspicu- 
ously to  Industry's  defense. 

In  May  he  told  a  businessmen's  conven- 
tion that  "business  Is  99.44  i>er  cent  pure" — 
a  figure  that  does  not  quite  agree  with  the 
CouncU  of  Environmental  Quality's  assess- 
ment of  factory  effluents. 

In  June.  Mr.  Stans  told  a  chemical  associa- 
tion that  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  ahowed 
"complete  disregard  for  economic  factors" 
and  contained  "unrealistic  technological  de- 
mands." 

Last  Thursday  he  told  a  petroleum  Indus- 
try group  that  the  nation  was  moving  too 
fast  and  too  stringently  against  things  like 
DDT,  phosphates  and  automobile  fumes. 

Some  enylronmental  eealota  have  sug- 
gested that  all  this  zigzagging  reflects  crass 
hypocrisy  or  duplicity  In  the  Administra- 
tion's purported  solicitude  for  environmental 
reform. 

This  contention,  however,  has  some  formi- 
dable factual  obstacles  to  hurdle.  For  regard- 
less of  whether  It  Is  attributable  to  good 
Intentions,  good  luck  or  irresistible  trends. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  compCed  a 
historic  environmental  record. 

Bobbles  like  being  on  the  losing  side  In  the 
supersonic  transport  controversy  are  eclipsed 
by  many  pulses — Implementation  of  the 
National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act,  estab- 
lishment of  the  OouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  creation  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  halting  of  the  Everglades 
Jetport  and  cross-Florida  canal  projects,  sus- 
pension of  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  many  an- 
other Item. 

And,  monthly,  weekly,  or  even  dally  blasts 
by  Secretary  Stans  against  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
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for  all  the  applause  his  wortU  may  evoke 
from  business  conventions,  do  not  alter  the 
terms  of  the  act  a  whit. 

Some  politically  oriented  observers  see  Mr. 
Nlzon  as  methodically  trying  to  rack  up 
Brownie  points  with  both  sides  in  pollution 
abatement  hassle  for  the  1972  election. 

Others,  more  familiar  with  the  Mutt  and 
Jeff  tactic,  see  the  contradictory  themes  In 
environmental  reform  as  a  textbook  exercise 
In  the  politician's  "art  of  the  possible" — the 
reconciling  of  conflicting  interests  to  obtain 
some  forward  motion. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  ^sesker,  as  an 
aluninufi  of  Qeorgetown  University  Law 
Center  I  was  especially  pleased  to  note 
an  excellent  article  which  recently  at>- 
peared  In  the  Georgetown  Law  Weekly 
written  by  my  good  friend  and  dlfitin- 
gmshed  colleague  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman William  D.  Ford.  The  article 
appeared  on  September  15,  which  inci- 
dentally, was  the  week  during  which  the 
outstanding  new  law  center  was  dedi- 
cated. 

This  article  discussed  the  need  for  en- 
forcement procedures  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1746,  which  was  then  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Unfortunately,  this  body  failed  to 
adopt  many  of  the  provisions  discussed 
In  this  article,  and  many  of  the  problems 
to  which  Congressman  Ford  referred 
continue  to  exist. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  Congressman 
Ford's  article  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Repsbskntattvk  Foio  Outunxs  1970  EEOE 
Act  PaovisioNB 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971  Is  scheduled  for  action 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  this  week. 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
grant  the  Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity 
Commission  (E:eOC)  authority  to  Issue, 
through  well  established  procedures,  judicial- 
ly enforceable  cease  and  desist  orders.  The 
bill  would  also  broaden  the  EEOC's  juris- 
diction to  provide  relief  for  millions  of  addi- 
tional employees  and  consolidate  federal 
equal  employment  tools  under  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  have  consist- 
ently, advocated  the  measures  contained  In 
this  bill  feel  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
at  this  time  Is  vital  In  order  for  this  coun- 
try to  fulfill  Its  obligation  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Its  citizens. 

CHARGES   INCKEASE  XMPU3TMENT 
DISCSIMINATION 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  established  under  the  authority 
of  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Title  VII  declared  the  right  to  be  free  from 
discrimination  by  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  labor  organizations  and  creat- 
ed the  EEOC  to  oversee  the  enforcement  of 
this  right.  Under  the  authority  of  Title  VII, 
the  Commission  was  not  given  the  power  to 
issue  judicially  enforceable  orders  but.   in- 
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stead.  Its  role  was  limited  essentially  to  the 
function  of  conciliation. 

The  EZOC  became  effective  on  July  2. 
1965,  and  since  this  time  has  made  heroic 
efforts  to  reduce  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. However,  the  experience  of  the  past 
six  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  machin- 
ery created  by  Congress  In  1964  has  been  un- 
successful in  ending  the  job  discrimination 
which  continues   to  pervade  our  system. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  with  re- 
spect to  the  progress  of  equal  employment 
opportunities  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
voluntary  approach  has  failed  to  eliminate 
em.ployment  discrimination.  Diirlng  the  first 
six  years  of  Its  existence,  the  Commission 
received  more  than  81,000  charges.  Of  these, 
67.714  wers  recommended  for  investigation. 
Of  this  number  approximately  56%  Involved 
complaints  of  discrimination  because  of  race, 
23%  because  of  sex  and  the  remainder  in- 
volved charges  of  discrimination  because  of 
national  origin  or  religion. 

The  number  of  charges  has  steadily  In- 
creased every  year  since  the  Inception  of 
the  EEOC.  In  Fiscal  Year  1971.  charges  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  numbered  more 
than  twice  as  many  aa  in  Fiscal  Year  1968 
and  almost  four  times  as  many  as  the  num- 
ber received  In  Its  first  Fiscal  Year.  1966.  The 
evidence  Is  overwhelming — the  Incidence  of 
employment  dlscrtmlnatlon,  despite  the  op- 
timistic exp>ectatlons  which  accompanied  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  has 
not  declined. 

The  need  for  enforcement  of  the  rights 
created  by  Title  VII  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  Is  nothing  In  existing  law  which  would 
lead  anyone  to  expect  that  the  present  trend 
of  rising  employment  discrimination  will  be 
reversed.  With  the  limited  authority  avail- 
able to  It,  the  EEOC  can  h&rtUy  be  expected 
to  produce  any  better  results  in  the  future 
than  It  has  In  the  past.  Despite  Its  continued 
efforts,  the  past  record  of  accomplishment  of 
the  EEOC  is  quite  disappointing  In  terms  of 
eliminating  discrimination,  and  this  lack  of 
achievement  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack 
of  enforcement  power.  For  instance,  of  the 
61,714  charges  recommended  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission  during  its  first  six 
years,  reasonable  cause  was  found  In  over 
63%  of  the  cases.  Yet.  because  of  Its  lack  of 
enforcement  powers,  the  Commission  was 
only  able  to  accomplish  totally  or  even  par- 
tially successful  conciliation  In  less  than 
half  of  these  cases. 

LECISLATrVE      HISTORY 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
of  1971  does  not  represent  the  first  attempt 
to  provide  the  EEOC  with  enforcement  pow- 
ers. In  fact,  legislation  designed  to  provide 
the  Commission  with  "cease  and  desist" 
power  has  been  Introduced  In  every  Con- 
gress since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964, 

The  most  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  enforcement 
powers  occurred  In  the  9l8t  Congress  In 
August  1970,  we  reported  a  "cease  and  desist" 
authority  bill  out  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  bUI  In  October  1970.  However,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  refused  to  clear  the 
legislation  for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  meas- 
ure died  at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress,  de- 
spite a  last  minute  attempt  to  free  the  bill 
from  the  Rules  Committee  by  means  of  a 
discharge  petition. 

On  June  2  of  this  year,  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  I.*bor  Committee  reported  out  the 
Equal  Employment  OpportunJtlee  Act  of  1971 
after  defeating  a  series  of  amendioentA  of- 
fered by  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  most  compreitaeD«lve  amsnd- 
ment,  offered  by  R«p.  John  N.  Krienbom  (R.- 
m.).  Is  expected  to  be  offered  on  the  floor  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Committee  bUl.  The 
Erlenborn  substitute  would  provide  for  court 
enforcement  power  rather  than  "cease  and 
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desist"  power  for  the  Oommlsaion.  "nie  sub- 
stitute bin  also  contains  provisions  whlob 
would  restrict  the  amount  of  back  awards, 
mAka  Title  Vtl  an  exclusive  remedy,  and  pro- 
hibit class  actions. 

AODrnONAI,    FROVISIONS 

Those  of  ua  in  the  Houm  of  Representa- 
tives who  siq>port  the  Equal  Kmployment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of  1971  feel 
that  this  legislation  Is  one  of  the  most  oom- 
prebenslve  and  vital  Improvements  ever 
proposed. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  EBOC's 
authority,  the  bill  would  also  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  and  consc^ldatA 
existing  federal  equal  employment  tools. 

The  jurisdictional  coverage  of  the  EEOO 
would  be  broadened  to  Include  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Educational  re- 
lated employees — primarily  teachers — would 
also  be  covered  under  the  new  provlBlonB. 
There  are  presently  approximately  10.1  mil 
Hon  persons  employed  by  State  and  loctU  gov- 
ernments and  2.1  million  teachers  employed 
by  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Under  present  law,  these  employees  are  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  Title  VU. 

In  consolidating  other  presently  existing 
federal  equal  employment  tools  under  the 
EEOC,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Enforcement  Act  of  1971  would:  transfer  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  from  the  De- 
pskTtment  of  Labor  to  the  EEOC;  make  the 
EEOC  responsible  for  Insuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunltlee  throughout  the  twiml 
civil  service  system:  and  transfer  the  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  to  initiate  "p«ttem 
or  practice"  suits  to  the  EEOC. 

The  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compllaiice  would  be 
particularly  desirable  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  OFCC  is  addressed  to  the  same  basic 
mission  as  the  EEOC — the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  employment.  Since  this  la 
the  exclusive  mission  of  the  EEOC,  those  of 
us  who  support  the  present  legislation  feel 
that  the  functions  of  the  OFCC  could  be  bet- 
ter performed  by  the  EEOC  and  will  result 
In  the  Improvement  of  both  the  contract 
compliance  program  and  the  Title  VII  pro- 
gram. 

Making  the  EEOC  responsible  for  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  federal  clvU  service  system  would  also 
be  a  great  improvement  over  the  existing 
system.  Presently,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  responsible  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram. In  essence,  this  means  that  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  government 
hiring  policies  is  the  same  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  investigating  and 
passing  judgment  on  government  hiring  pol- 
icies. It  Is  obvious  that  any  system  which 
permits  an  agency  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
Its  own  practices  and  procedures,  which 
themselves  may  raise  questions  of  systematic 
discrimination,  contains  a  built-in  conflict- 
of-interest. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  consolidation  of  federal  equal  employ- 
ment measures  is  the  section  dealing  with 
the  transferal  of  "pattern  or  practice"  suit 
authority  from  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  the  EEOC.  In  con- 
sidering this  provision,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  determined  that,  due 
to  increased  responsibilities  In  areas  such  as 
public  accommodation,  public  facilities, 
schools,  housing,  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs  and  voting  discrimination, 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  has  been  limited 
in  the  number  and  the  nature  of  suitp  which 
it  has  been  able  to  file.  For  these  rear  as,  the 
Committee  has  detennined  that  the  fustlce 
Department  has  been  unable  to  punv )  Title 
VII  suits  with  the  vigor  and  Intensity  uec*- 
sary  to  reduce  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of 
systematic  discrimination  and  that  the  »u- 
thorlty  to  initiate  "pattern  or  nractlce"  s  Its 
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could  be  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  if  it  was 
vested  in  the  EEOC. 

BASIC  ItnU>OBX:    KMrOSCXMENT  or  EXISTINO 
LAWS 

In  summary,  the  Equal  Elmployment  Op- 
portunities Enforcement  Act  of  1971  is  by  far 
the  most  far-reaching,  comprehensive  bill  to 
be  considered  by  Congress  In  the  area  of  en- 
forcement of  equal  employment  opportunity 
laws  Yet  Its  basic  purpose  Is  merely  to  pro- 
vide better  assurance  for  the  enforcement  of 
presently  existing  laws,  rather  than  to  create 
any  new  ones. 

The  rights  created  by  this  bill  are  proce- 
dural In  nature  rather  than  substantive.  The 
major  feature  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  would  merely 
empower  the  EEOC,  after  it  has  exhausted 
the  procedures  which  are  now  available  to  It 
for  achieving  voluntary  compliance,  to  issue 
complaints,  hold  heculngs,  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  against  Illegal  discriminatory 
employment  practices,  and  seek  enforcement 
orders  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It  should  be 
noted  that  similar  powers  are  presently  exer- 
cised by  most  federal  regulatory  agencies,  and 
that  it  is  only  logical  and  equitable  to  pro- 
vide minorities  and  women  with  the  same 
forms  of  protection  by  the  EEOC  that  we  now 
provide  for  consumers  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  investors  through  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
workers  through  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  an  end  to  job 
discrimination  once  and  for  all.  and  to  ensure 
every  citizen  the  opportunity  for  the  decent 
self-resi>ect  that  accompanies  a  Job  commen- 
surate with  one's  abilities.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act  of  1971  can  help 
provide  the  assurance  that  protection  of  the 
rights  of  millions  of  Americans  sought  by 
•ntle  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will  be 
accomplished  once  and  for  all. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Minneapolis  health 
hearings,  testimony  was  received  from 
Mr.  John  F.  Lannon,  the  administrator 
of  Divine  Redeemer  Memorial  Hospital  in 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  following  statements  indicate  the 
important  role  that  Catholic  hospitals 
play  in  providing  medical  care  in  the 
United  States.  The  objectives  and  philos- 
ophy for  Catholic  hospitals  is  extremely 
well  developed  in  the  following  state- 
ments: 

Statement    or    Objectives:    The    Cathouc 

Hospital    Association 

objective  i 

To  provide  leadership  to  Catholic  health 
organizations  in  the  promotion  of  Christian 
community  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

1.  By  identifying  social  and  ethical  con- 
cerns to  which  Catholic  health  organizations 
should  address  themselves. 

2.  by  encouraging  deliberate  programs  of 
concern  and  commitment  In  response  to  hu- 
man needs. 

3.  By  providing  services  to  assist  Catholic 
health  organizations  to  define  and  respond 
to  their  communities"  needs. 

OBJECTIVE   n 

To  analyze  and  interpret  to  Catholic  health 
organizations  trends  and  developments  In 
the  health  field. 
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1.  By  identifying  and  establishing  on- 
going contact  with  centers  of  information  on 
health  problems  and  progress  made  in  meet- 
ing health  needs. 

2.  By  collecting,  analjrzlng,  and  interpret- 
ing pertinent  data  which  will  be  of  assistance 
to  Catholic  health  organizations. 

3.  By  dissemination  through  appropriate 
media  the  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  such 
data: 

OBJECTIVE   m 

To  contribute  to  the  development  and  pro- 
vision of  optimal  health  programs  and  serv- 
ices by  Catholic  health  organizations. 

1.  By  giving  guidance  in  achieving  effective 
corporate  organization  and  legal  structures. 

2.  By  giving  direction  in  the  Improvement 
of  Institutional  organization  and  manage- 
ment. 

3.  By  assisting  in  upgrading  and  expanding 
the  criteria  for  measurement  of  standards 
of  care. 

4.  By  encouraging  and  promoting  innova- 
tions and  experiments  in  methods  of  provid- 
ing programs  and  services. 

OBJECTIVE    IV 

To  represent  and  express  the  Interests  of 
Catholic  health  organizations  to  private  and 
public  agencies  and  organizations. 

1.  By  referring  appropriate  matters  to  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  for  guid- 
ance and  counsel. 

2.  By  presenting  the  Association's  position 
to  other  health  organizations  and  agencies. 

3.  By  expressing  the  particular  concerns  of 
Catholic  health  organizations  to  religious 
and  civil  authorities. 

A  Phllosopht  for  Catholic  HospriALs 
In  this  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  is  Important  for  Catholic  hospitals 
to  re-evaluate  their  objectives  and  functions 
that  they  may  direct  their  resources  most 
effectively  toward  the  goals  which  are  prop- 
erly theirs.  This  statement,  then,  Is  both  a 
standard  and  measure  of  purposes  recorded  in 
terms  of  the  continuing  health  needs  of 
modern  society. 

1.  Catholic  hospitals  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Church.  They  are  the 
extension  of  Christ's  mission  of  mercy. 

2.  Catholic  hospitals  recognize  man's 
unique  composition  of  body  and  soul.  Their 
concept  of  total  care,  therefore,  embraces  the 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  needs  of 
each  patient. 

3.  The  primary  objective  of  Catholic  hos- 
pitals Is  to  maintain  and  restore  health. 

4.  As  Christ's  love  for  man  Impelled  the 
Church  to  establish  hospitals,  so  they.  In 
turn,  must  serve  all  men  In  charity,  regard- 
lees  of  race,  creed,  or  financial  status. 

5.  Total  care  can  be  attained  only  through 
a  formal  organization  which  utUlzes  prin- 
ciples of  management  long  embodied  in  the 
operation  of  the  Church  and  generally  ac- 
cepted and  refined  by  private  institutions. 

6.  Hospitaa  management  has  an  obligation 
to  provide  those  It  serves  with  the  best 
possible  care  through  the  best  available 
resources. 

7.  The  governing  board,  with  proper  medi- 
cal advice,  has  an  obligation  to  select  for  the 
medical  staff,  qualified  and  conscientious 
physicians,  and  to  give  them  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
good  medicine.  It  is  also  important  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  and  competent  staff  of 
nurses  and  technical  personnel. 

8.  The  continued  competence  of  personnel 
at  all  levels  and  In  all  areas  Is  an  obligation 
of  justice  for  hospitals,  because  they  render 
care  through  people. 

9.  Hospital  personnel  deserve  in  justice  to 
be  treated  with  respect  for  their  personal 
worth  and  dignity;  therefore.  Catholic  hos- 
pitals should  work  toward  a  program  of 
compensation  and  working  conditions  which 
refiects  the  spirit  of  social  justice. 
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10.  Donations  made  to  a  hospital  and 
moneys  received  for  patient  care  belong  in 
justice  to  the  hospital.  They  may  not  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes. 

11.  Each  hospital  has  an  obligation  to  fur- 
ther education  and  research  according  to 
available  resources. 

12.  Each  hospital  Is  a  community  facility 
and  should  actively  participate  in  community 
planning  for  health  and  medical  care  facili- 
ties and  should  operate  in  accord  with  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 

This  Philosophy  was  one  of  several  resolu- 
tions passed  by  delegates  to  the  47th  Annual 
Convention. 

STATISTICS    CONCERNING   CATHOLIC    HOSPITALS    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1969 

Numb«r  of  hospitals        . 796 

Short  term  general    .         .   632 

Short  term  general  with  long  term  care  unit...  127 

Shorl  and  long  term  special 37 

Number  of  beds 159.608 

Short  term 152.296 

Long  term       7  312 

Number  ol  admissions 5.579  589 

Number  ol  patient  days 47,  620.  711 

Shoriterm  44.886  885 

Longterm 2.733.856 

Births 659,490 

Average  percent  ol  occupancy 79. 1 

Average  length  of  stay  (days) 8.  2 


Number 

Percsnt 

Distribution  of  bed  sue: 

Under  50  beds         .  .       

90 
133 
242 
159 
90 
49 
3. 

11.3 

50  to  99  beds        

16.7 

100  to  199  beds 

200  to  299  beds    

30.4 
20.0 

300  to  399  beds      

11.3 

400  to  499  beds 

6.2 

500  beds  and  over 

4.1 

Administritors  in  Catholic  hospitals: 
^     Lay                  .  .  .  

150 

•      Religious                

646 

Average  number  of  personnel  per  bed 
National  average  for  voluntary  nonproht 
Average  number  ot  personnel  per  bed; 
Catholic       

hospitals.. 

2.2 

?  2 

2.2 

All  voljntary  nonprofit 

2.2 

Average  number  of  personnel  per  patient  (based 
on  dailv  census); 

2.6 

All  voluntary  nonprofit 

2.8 

The  Catholic  Hospttal  Assocu-noN, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  23. 1970. 

Deak  Admikistrator  ;  The  Report  of  the 
1970  Annual  Meeting  of  the  CHA  House  of 
Delegates,  sent  to  all  CHA  members  eeJ-ly  In 
July.  1970,  Included  the  Statement  on  Re- 
spect for  Life  which  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  CHA  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
House  of  Delegates.  The  Statement  was  also 
published  in  the  June  10  CHA  Convention 
Daily  and  in  the  August  issue  of  HOSPITAL, 
PROGRESS.  A  copy  of  the  Statem-ent  is  at- 
tached. I  am  bringing  the  Statement  to  your 
attention  again  for  four  reasons : 

First,  the  relatively  large  number  of  ques- 
tions we  are  receiving  from  member  institu- 
tions concerning  abortion  and  the  CHA  posi- 
tion on  this  Issue  indicate  that  the  State- 
ment may  have  been  overlooked  by  or  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Individuals  in 
leadership  positions  in  member  institutions. 
We  hope  that  this  re-distributlon  of  the 
Statement  will  resolve  many  of  these 
questions. 

Second,  we  recommend  that.  In  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  in  the  Statement,  each 
Institution  review  and  discuss  the  State- 
ment. If  it  has  not  already  done  so.  Each 
hospital  board  could  climax  this  analysis  by 
officially  re-afllnnlng  the  institution's  com- 
mitment to  give  witness  to  the  dignity  of 
human  life  and  Its  refusal  to  cooperate  In 
the  termination  of  Innocent  life.  Once  the 
institution's  board  has  officially  made  axul 
publicized  it  to  all  its  publics.  Including  the 
medical  staff,  we  urge  the  Institution  to 
establish  inservice  education  programs  for 
all  hospital  personnel  to  expladn  its  phlloe- 
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ophy  regarding  respect  for  life.  M«ny  member 
ItLBtttutlonB  have  already  taken  or  are  atwut 
to  take  the  steps  outlined  above.  We  urge  «J1 
member  institutions  to  do  likewise.  

Third,  we  urge  all  members  to  cooperate 
with  local,  state,  and  regional  groups  that 
are  promoting  respect  for  life. 

Fourth,  the  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  Issued  a  Declaration  on  Abortion 
at  their  meeting  In  Washington,  DC.  Novem- 
ber 18.  The  Bishops'  Declaration,  which  re- 
affirms their  stand  against  abortion,  has  been 
publicized  by  the  dally  news  media  and  will 
be  published  In  full  In  the  December  Issue  of 
HOSPITAL  PROORESS.  The  strongly  worded 
Declaration  has  drawn  well -deserved  atten- 
tion and  merits  the  support  of  CHA  member 
Institutions. 

IX  you  have  any  questions  or  suggestions 
concerning  the  above  comments  or  the  at- 
tached Statement,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SisTSR  Mart  MAURrrA.  RSM. 

Executive  Director. 

RxsoLunoN  or    thc  Catholic  HospriAi.  As- 
sociation ,    Approvtd    bt    the    Board    or 
TansTMS.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Jdnr  8,  1970 
Whereas    the    Board    of    Trustees    of    The 
Catholic    Hospital    Association    has    adopted 
this  day  a  Statement  of  Respect  for  Life, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  the  House  of  Delegates 
at  Its  56th  Annual  Convention  recommits  Its 
membership  to  give  witness  to  the  dignity 
of  human  life.  We  are  conscious  that  our 
membership  faceo  grave  problems  In  states 
where  abortion  Is  permitted.  As  an  Associa- 
tion we  wUI  support  and  assist  membership 
In  protecting  their  right  to  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate In  the  termination  of  Innocent  life. 


Statzment     on     Rbbpect     roR     Lite:     The 
Catholic  Hospital  Association 

introduction 

The  Catholic  HosplUl  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  Is  a  non- 
profit, national  organization  of  nearly  900 
Catholic  sponsored  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  related  health  care  facilities  located 
throughout  the  United  Statee.  Membership 
Is  voluntary. 

We  believe  in  Ood.  We  believe  that  He 
created  man.  We  believe  that  man  has  an 
Immortal  soul  and  an  eternal  deetlny  both 
here  on  earth  and  beyond  his  Ufe  on  earth. 
We  believe  that  man  transmits  life.  He  does 
not  create  It.  Our  moral  precepts  with  re- 
spect to  abortion  are  founded  on  the  Com- 
mandment: "Thou  shall  not  kill." 

As  an  Aasoclatlon  we  have  continually  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  our  reaponslbtUty  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  and  worth  of  life,  and  to 
protect  the  right  to  life.  Our  individual  and 
group  efforts  in  the  health  care  ap>oetolate 
reflect  this  responsibility  and  concern  for 
the  person. 

abortion  and  the  right  to  lite 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  Is  great- 
ly concerned  with  the  growing  general  ac- 
ceptance of  abortion  and  the  many  attempts 
and  successes  of  removing  all  prohibition  of 
abortion  from  our  legal  system.  The  accept- 
ance of  abortion  as  a  convenient  way  for  a 
woman  to  terminate  the  life  of  her  child  haa 
enormous  implications.  "The  destruction  of 
any  human  life  Is  not  a  private  matter  but 
Is  the  concern  of  every  responsible  citizen." ' 
This  belief,  as  stated  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  reads:  "For  Gkxl,  the  Lord  of  Life, 
has  conferred  on  men  the  surpassing  minis- 
try of  safeguarding  life — a  ministry  whlcii 
must  be  fulfilled  in  a  manner  which  Is 
worthy  of  man.  "ITierefore  from  the  moment 
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of  conception  life  miut  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care.  .  .  ."  ■ 

The  root  Issue  upon  which  we  take  our 
stand  against  abortion  is  the  existence  of  a 
defenseless  human  life.  Its  inviolability  must 
be  respected  among  civilized  people.  Abortion 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  an  unwanted  child 
may  seem  to  be  humanitarian  in  particular 
situations,  but  It  undermines  the  right  to 
Ufe.  Historically,  abandonment  of  reverence 
fur  human  life  in  any  form  has  resulted  In 
the  usurpation  of  authority  over  life  with 
dire  consequences  for  the  human  race.  In 
this  regard,  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
states:  "Everyone  should  be  persuaded  that 
human  life  and  the  task  of  transmitting  It 
are  not  realities  bound  up  in  this  world 
alone.  Hence,  they  cannot  be  measured  or 
perceived  only  in  terms  of  it.  but  always  have 
a  bearing  on  the  eternal  deetlny  of  men."  < 

The  Ood-glven  gifts  to  man  of  life  Itself 
and  the  transmission  of  life  carry  with  them 
the  moral  obligation  of  reverence  for  human 
Ufe.  and  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  right 
to  life,  particularly  the  right  to  defenseless 
Ufe. 

All  human  Ufe  should  be  accorded  a  spe- 
cial protection  under  the  law  before,  as  weU 
as  after  birth. 

Therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  ecumenical  social 
involvement  with  those  who  share  these  con- 
victions, with  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind,  and  urged  by  the  charity  of  Christ, 
the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  takes  and 
wUl  defend  its  stand  on  the  right  to  Ufe  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  Its  development. 


PROFESSIONAL  UNIT  CITES 
SPOKANITE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House,  an  article 
entitled.  "Professional  Unit  Cites  Spo- 
kanite,"  outlining  tlie  distinguished  com- 
munity service  of  Dr.  Delbert  F.  Small, 
an  eminent  anesthesiologist,  from  Spo- 
kane. 

Dr.  Small's  efforts  In  teaching  and 
demonstrating  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation and  external  heart  massage  is  a 
credit  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
inland  empire  community  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared  in 
the  Spokane  Chronicle  of  September  15, 
1971: 

PBorKsaioNAL  Unit  Cms  Spokanitx 

Dr.  Delbert  F.  Small,  Spokane  anesthesiol- 
ogist, win  receive  the  fourth  Distinguished 
Service  Award  erer  given  by  the  Washington 
State  Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 

The  award,  a  certificate  and  life  member- 
ship In  the  Society,  will  be  made  Saturday 
night  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  In  Ocean  Shores. 

The  award  la  given  partly  In  recognition 
of  Dr.  Smairs  extensive  work  In  teaching 
and  demonstrating  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation and  external  heart  massage.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Pokomy.  Spokane  anesthesiologist  who 
submitted  the  nomination,  said. 

Dr.  Small  has  given  more  than  360  demon- 
strations to  service  clubs,  parent-teacher 
organizations,  and  professional  groups. 


>  Statement  on  Abortion,  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  April  22,  1970. 


'Vatican  n  Pastoral  Constitution — The 
Church  In  the  Modem  World  61  p.  266. 

*  Vatican  II  Pastoral  Constitution — The 
Church  In  the  Modem  World  61  p.  266. 
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He  helped  set  up  a  teaching  program  with 
School  District  81  that  now  is  operated  by 
district  teachers. 

Dr.  Small,  who  began  practicing  medicine 
In  Spokane  In  1948,  does  the  demonstra- 
tion on  a  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  film 
made  five  years  ago  and  distributed  by  the 
Spokane  County  Medical  Society.  The  OUn 
has  had  such  demand  that  three  copies  have 
been  worn  out  and  a  fourth  has  been 
ordered. 

Dr.  Small  was  featured  In  a  picture  page 
demonstration  of  the  first  aid  technique  pub- 
lished by  The  Chronicle  June  16,  1967,  and 
reprinted  several  times  for  distribution. 

Dr.  Small  holds  a  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine.  He 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  In- 
land Empire  Academy  of  General  Practice  in 
1961,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
North  Spokane  Rotary  Club.  Serving  his  sec- 
ond term  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Spokane  County  Medical  Society,  he  Is  for- 
mer vice  president  of  the  State  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists. 


THE  DURFEE  THEATER  AND 
EDWARD  LIDER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  many  residents  of  Pall 
River  and  Its  environs  who  through  the 
years  have  enjoyed  the  often  spectacular 
and  frequently  moving  entertainment 
programs  presented  at  the  Durfee 
Theater  In  Fall  River  have  noted  with 
.•^ome  nostalgia  the  announcement  that 
thc  Durfee  Theater  is  closing  its  doors. 

This  announcement  was  made  known 
recently  in  a  very  poignant  column  in 
the  Fall  River  Herald.  As  the  final  cur- 
tain falls  and  ends  one  memorable  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  Fall  River  theatrlcial 
and  cultural  life,  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward 
Llder,  whose  direction  in  recent  years 
has  made  the  Durfee  Theater  equal  to  Ite 
reputation,  another  chapter  begins.  Mr, 
Llder  has  announced  that  he  is  opening 
up  twin  theaters,  both  located  In  the 
downtown  district  of  Pall  River,  which 
will  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Dur- 
fee Theater. 

In  speaking  of  the  cultural  life  of  Pall 
River,  and  of  the  Durfee  Theater,  and 
itse  counterparts.  It  would  be  dlfiBcult 
not  to  focus  upon  the  name  and  work  of 
Edward  Llder.  He  has  for  quite  some 
time  been  a  highly  active  and  widely  re- 
spected community  and  civic  leader,  and 
an  enormous  debt  of  appreciation  is  owed 
him  for  his  many  civic  contributions  to 
the  well-being  of  Fall  River  and  the  gen- 
eral community.  A  native  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Lider  has 
been  associated  with  the  Fall  River 
Theater  Corp.  for  21  years,  operating 
theaters  in  Fall  River.  Westport,  Dart- 
mouth, Somerset,  Seekonk,  Falrhaven, 
and  in  New  Hampshire  as  well,  all  of 
which  have  benefited  through  his  active 
involvement  in  social  and  community 
affairs,  suggested  by  his  direction  of  the 
Yamlan's  Family  Foundation,  a  charit- 
able foundation.  Mr.  Llder  has  been  most 
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active  in  the  Belmont  Country  Club, 
and,  an  avid  sports  enthusiast,  he  en- 
joys tennis  and  golf,  when  time  Is  avail- 
able from  his  civic  preoccupations.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Theater  Owners  of  New  England, 
and  president  of  the  Head  Agents  Alumni 
Fund  of  E>artmouth.  He  also  serves  on 
the  president's  council  of  Brandels  Uni- 
versity 

The  many  fine  and  worthwhile  endeav- 
ors which  he  has  encouraged  and  in 
which  he  has  participated  reflect  the 
greatest  of  credit  upon  him- 

The  article  from  the  Fall  River  Herald 
follows : 

The  DuRrEE  Theater  and  Edward  Lider 

It  began  42  years  ago  with  the  Marx  Broth- 
ers comedy.  'The  Coconuts."  And  Tuesday 
night,  the  long  association  of  Nathan  Yamlns 
Enterprises  Inc.  with  the  Durfee  Theatre, 
ends. 

Edward  Llder  made  the  announcement  to- 
day. He  said  the  lease  will  not  be  renewed. 
Ifs  a  matter  of  economics  and  a  trend  that 
has  produced  the  closing  of  many  of  the 
country's  big  movie  palaces. 

The  buUdlng  Is  owned  by  the  WUllam  Dur- 
fee estate.  Mayor  Mitchell  said  heirs  had 
talked  to  him  about  the  city's  acquisition  of 
the  property  for  use  as  a  municipal  audi- 
torium. 

This  was  the  latest  overture.  Before  that, 
said  the  mayor,  the  discussion  centered  on 
use  of  the  Durfee  Theatre  site  and  Its  sub- 
division within  the  block,  as  the  location  for 
the  new  city  hall. 

"That  would  have  Involved  purchase  and 
relocation  of  tenants,"  the  mayor  said,  "and 
we  dropped  it." 

Mrs.  William  Thurber  of  Harrington, 
spokesman  for  the  estate,  said  efforts  wUl  be 
made  to  rent  the  theatre.  She  said  she  regrets 
Lider's  decision  not  to  renew  the  lease.  In 
view  of  the  long  association  that  Nathan 
Tamlns  Enterprises  Iiic.  had  with  the  Durfee 
family. 

A  new  heating  and  air  conditioning  system 
Is  needed  at  the  Durfee,  along  with  extensive 
renovations. 

Llder  said  that  from  his  standpwslnt.  It 
would  not  be  a  practical  investment.  "In  the 
first  place,"  he  explained,  "we  were  only  ten- 
ants. And  we  have  to  be  realistic,  too.  The 
day  of  the  big  movie  house  Is  over.  The  Ma- 
jestic and  Loew's  State  have  closed  In  Provi- 
dence. Ifs  the  same  almost  everywhere.  The 
trend  la  to  bullc;  and  operate  smaller  audi- 
toriums— the  cinema  concept." 

He  has  expansion  plans  for  the  Center 
Cinema,  wholly  owned  by  the  Yamlns  chain. 
He  said  he  hoj>ea  to  develop  it  Into  a  four 
cinema  complex.  Linder  said  the  project 
would  be  timed  for  incorporation  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  redevelopment  program. 

John  J.  McAvoy  and  Miss  Maureen  Har- 
rington, who  have  run  the  Durfee  Theatre 
operation  for  Llder,  will  go  to  the  Center, 
both  virlth  hlghef  executive  responsibilities. 

Llder  said  McAvoy  will  be  a  vice  president 
in  the  corporate  structure,  in  charge  of  pro- 
motion and  public  and  community  relations. 

Center  Cinema  facilities  wlU  be  avaUable 
for  community  agency  use,  Just  as  the  Durfee 
Theatre. 

The  EMrfee.  In  addition  to  being  a  movie 
house,  was  also  used  for  school  graduations 
and  other  civic  programs. 
The  Durfee  opened  with  a  gala  premiere  of 

•The  CooonuU"  on  Aug.  31,  1928.  At  that 
time  it  was  considered  the  shovrpiece  of  New 
England  movie  houses,  with  2.300  seats,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  largest  In  the  region. 

Its  grand  foyer  was  designed  in  a  Moorish 
motif,  reproducing  In  detaU  part  of  the  Al- 
hambra  Palace  In  Spain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  to  the  Marx  Brothers  movie, 
opening  night  also  had  a  stage  show,  a  mili- 
tary review  by  Sbayne's  Cadets. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  a  Durfee  movie 
program  was  the  organ  concert  preceding  It. 

In  1963.  Llder  inaugurated  a  live  show  pol- 
icy, too.  bringing  touring  companies  of  Broad- 
way shows  to  Fall  River,  along  with  concert 
attractions. 

Overall,  36  of  these  shows  were  presented. 
The  first  was  "The  Sound  of  Music."  and  the 
last  production,  offered  last  spring,  was 
"1776." 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Doug 
Shaw,  representing  the  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  organization  discussed  the  draw- 
backs of  only  adding  more  money  to  the 
health  system  without  a  commitment  to 
improve  services  and  redistribute  them. 
He  testified  at  the  hearings  I  recently 
held  In  Minneapolis.  He  maintains  that 
the  programs  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  un- 
coordinated and  the  result  Is  a  duplica- 
tion of  services  focusing  on  different  age 
groups. 

As  a  means  to  improve  the  system.  Blue 
Cross  is  engaged  in  an  experimental  proj- 
ect which  contracts  out  health  care  to 
different  facilities,  a  hospital  or  a  clinic, 
for  example.  This  experimental  program 
may  have  important  results  and  should 
be  carefidly  watched  as  movements  are 
made  to  reform  our  health  care  system. 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Person  and  his  wife 
were  able  to  attend  the  hearings  in  Min- 
neapolis and  provided  the  following  letter 
setting  forth  their  views  in  some  detail. 
Since  Mr.  Person's  letter  bears  directly 
on  a  concern  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  I  am  enclos- 
ing it  at  this  point.  I  commend  the  very 
articulate  statement  of  Mr.  Person  to  all 
of  my  colleagues: 

St.  PAtTL.  Minn., 

Marcn  1,1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraseh, 

United     States     House     of     Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Prasxr:  My  wife  and 
I  were  privileged  to  sit  in  the  audience  at 
your  health  hearings  at  the  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library  on   February  26  and  27.   1971. 

You  are  to  be  oommended  for  arranging 
such  a  session  for  persona  to  air  their  con- 
cerns about  the  health  system  in  the  United 
Statee.  There  Is  an  ever-increasing  need  for 
meaningful  dialogue  between  citizens  and 
their  elected  ofQcials. 

As  a  professional  health  researcher  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  he«klth  of  all  citizens. 
There  is  a  strong  need  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  pluralism  in  the  health  system  combining 
the  beet  of  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. In  addition,  the  Health  Maintenance 
Strategy  holds  oonslderable  promise  for 
effecting  long-needed  (diangee  in  the  health 
system. 

I  know  only  too  well  the  enormous  tax 
burden  middle  income  persons  bear.  I  can 
not  urge  yo<u  strongly  enough  to  seek  to  de- 
velop a  health  care  delivery  system  which 
places  major  emphasis  on  top  quality  hsalth 
care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  I  think  that 
HMO's  are  surely  a  signifloant  step  in  that 
direction. 
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The  Blue  Croes  and  Blue  Shield  organiza- 
tions have  demonstrated  administrative  ex- 
pertise and  I  would  enoourage  you  and  other 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  include  them 
in  the  administration  of  any  national  health 
plans  which  are  enacted. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  consider  the  pub- 
lication of  the  testimony  provided  at  your 
health  hearings.  I  think  many  persons  could 
benefit  from  reading,  at  their  leisure,  tUt 
various  points  of  view  presented.  Lf  you  do 
have  the  proceedings  publlahed,  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  a  copy. 

Best  wishes  to  you  In  yotir  efforts  to  re- 
structure   the   health   system   and    in    your 
many  other  activities  In  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoucLAS  M.  Person. 


A  MESSAGE  WORTH  PROCLAIMING 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATr\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exceptional  address  by  the 
Reverend  Harold  W.  Kaser,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saginaw, 
Mich.  I  do  so  primarily  because  I  feel  it 
is  a  special  message  from  one  who  serves 
in  an  exalted  position  and  It  carries 
meaning  to  those  of  us  who  also  serve. 
I  would  also  menticMi  that  it  was  Rev- 
erend Kaser's  first  sermon  at  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  has  been  my 
home  parish  for  over  20  years.  It  was  my 
privilege  at  one  time  to  serve  as  a  church 
trustee  there. 

Based  on  his  first  sermon,  I  would 
judge  that  First  Presbyterian  Church  is 
in  excellent  hands  as  it  meets  the  chal- 
lenging future.  Reverend  Kaser,  who  first 
accepted  the  call  to  First  Presbjrterian 
last  May,  was  ordained  July  6,  1944,  and 
ser\'ed  three  Presbyterian  churches  In 
Pennsylvsuila  before  a  16-year  stop  at 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
native  of  Ohio,  Reverend  Kaser  is  a 
graduate  of  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  He  and  his  wife  Winogene  have 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  married 
and  one  in  college. 

Reverend  Kaser's  sermon,  entitled 
"Proclaiming  the  Testimony  of  God," 
follows: 

"Proclaiminc  the  Testimont  of  God" 
I  Corinthians  2 : 1-6 

Ever  since  Sunday,  May  23,  when  I  walked 
into  this  sanctuary  to  accept  the  caU  to  be 
your  pastor  (and  almost  fell  down  the  steps 
as  I  entered) ,  I  have  been  wondering  what  I 
would  say  to  you  on  this  first  Sunday  in  the 
pulpit.  When  one  Is  called  to  be  the  pastor  of 
some  2,000  people,  he  ought  to  tremble.  I 
tremble,  not  because  Ood  Is  too  small,  not  be- 
cause the  Christian  faith  Is  of  no  significance, 
but  I  tremble  because  of  the  frailty  of  this 
human  vessel. 

When  It  comes  to  being  human,  the  pastor 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  often  finds 
his  bread  very  soggy,  and  his  stairs  very  steep. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  from  the  beginning 
that  at  least  this  pastor's  feet  are  made  of 
clay. 

When  I  ascended  the  steps  to  thU  platform 
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this  morning  I  reminded  myself  thAt  tbla 
pulpit  WAS  once  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of 
Good  News — the  Oood  News  about  Ood  and 
Man  I  aaaure  you  It  shall  remain  that  way  as 
long  as  I  am  here.  I  also  reminded  myaeU 
that  this  pulpit  has  been  hallowed  by  con- 
secrated men  of  the  ministry  who  have  stood 
here  long  before  my  time.  When  I  think  of 
all  that  thla  church  means  to  you  and  your 
flmllles.  and  all  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  done 
here,  I  can  only  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 
"Who  Is  sufficient  for  this?" 

And  yet,  In  the  providence  of  Ood,  It  Is  now 
my  time  to  stand  here  and  to  preach  the 
gospel.  I  do  not  expect  to  preach  It  in  clever 
words  of  human  wisdom,  but  I  earnestly  pray 
that  I  may  preach  It  with  sincerity  and  con- 
viction. So  I  say,  such  as  I  have  I  give  to 
you. 

I  cannot  begin  my  ministry  here  without 
paying  tribute  to  my  predecessors  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may  now 
build.  My  prayer  1«,  not  that  today,  or  even 
In  a  year.  I  will  be  able  to  accomplish  all  they 
did.  but  as  the  years  go  by,  you  vrill  give  me 
a  place  In  your  heart  also. 

I  have  never  felt  It  proper  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon without  a  text.  My  text  this  morning 
Is  from  Paul's  letter  to  the  church  In  Oorlnth. 
where  he  reminded  them  of  the  purpose  of 
his  coming  to  them.  These  are  his  words: 

"When  I  came  to  you,  brethern,  I  did  not 
come  proclaiming  to  you  the  testimony  of 
Ood  In  lofty  words  of  wisdom.  But  I  decided 
to  know  nothing  among  you  except  Jesus 
OhrlBt  and  him  crucified."  (I  oorlnthlans 
3:1-3) 

Paul  bad  a  way  of  getting  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  gospel.  The  testimony  of  Ood 
Is  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  for  our 
sins,  and  that  he  rose  again  for  our  salva- 
tion. This  Is  the  good  news  that  we  are 
asked  to  receive.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  It 
be  preached  In  lofty  words  of  human  wis- 
dom, but  that  we  speak  It  and  live  It  from 
a  convinced  mind   and   a  committed   heart. 

There  are  three  things  about  this  text  I 
wish  to  discuss,  and  In  discussing  them  give 
you  some  Idea  of  my  hopes  and  plans  as  we 
work  together  In  this  church. 

First,  let  me  say  something  about  the  mes- 
sage. "For  I  decided  to  know  nothing  among 
you  except  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
For  3,000  years  the  church  has  given  to  the 
world  the  message  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  been  described  as  "the  fairest  among 
ten  thousand,  the  bright  and  morning  star." 
The  message  began  In  the  midst  of  unusual 
circumstances,  for  when  Jesus  came  there 
was  no  fanfare  of  trumpets,  no  waving  oi 
flags,  no  big  parade,  and  then  someone  an- 
nouncing, "enter  the  king."  When  Jesus  be- 
gan hla  ministry  he  announced  It  In  these 
words: 

"To  preach  good  news  to  the  poor  ...  to 
heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."   (Luke  4:18-19) 

The  world  of  that  time  was  not  used  to 
that  kind  of  message.  It  knew  the  tramping 
feet  of  the  Roman  legions,  the  power  of  the 
ancient  Caesars,  the  cruelty  of  Herod  the 
Oreat,  and  the  prestige  of  ancient  Tyre  and 
Sldon.  Tet,  after  almost  2.000  years,  the  Ro- 
man legions  are  now  burled  in  the  dust. 
Caesar  and  Herod  are  remembered  only  in 
history.  Tyre  and  Sldon  are  places  where 
fishermen  dry  their  nets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  news  about 
Jesus  Christ  continues  to  thrill  ua  so  that 
our  heart  leaps  up  and  our  feet  want  to 
march  for  Ood.  It  Is  true,  as  Jesus  said, 
"And  I.  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  wUl 
draw  all  men  to  myrtlf."  So  It  Is  that  this 
Jesus  Christ  comes  to  us  In  our  time.  Peter 
Marshall  used  to  say  that  he  comes  "like  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder,  or  like  a  tug  on  the 
coat  sleeve."  Indeed,  our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  rest  la  him. 
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There  Is  a  significant  passage  In  Luke, 
Chapter  3,  which  reads: 

"In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judea  and  Herod  being  Tetrarcb  of  Oall- 
lee  .  .  .  Annan  and  Calaphas  being  the  hlgb 
priests,  the  word  of  Ood  came  unto  John  .  .  , 
in  the  wilderness  .  .  .  and  he  went  out 
preaching   repentance   and   faith." 

I  want  to  update  that  passage  to  read  as 
follows: 

"In  the  third  year  of  Richard  Nixon's  presi- 
dency, when  MllUken  was  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Chou-En-Lal  was  premier  of  China, 
at  the  time  of  the  wage  and  price  freeze, 
when  the  legislature  was  considering  a 
change  in  the  tax  structure  for  the  support 
of  public  education,  and  while  we  were  mak- 
ing an  agreement  regarding  Berlin,  the  word 
of  Ood  came  to  a  congregation  of  people  In 
Saginaw.  Michigan,  and  they  went  out 
preaching  repentance  and  faith." 

Such  Is  the  goupel  which  comes  to  us  In 
this  time  and  In  this  place.  Now.  as  far  as  my 
preaching  this  gospel  Is  concerned,  I  have 
never  felt  It  my  privilege  to  preach  anything 
from  the  pulpit  which  I  did  not  first  of  all 
believe  myself.  Nothing  I  say  will  be  said 
simply  because  I  have  an  axe  to  grind.  I  shall 
never  ask  anyone  to  do  anything  which  I  am 
not  willing  to  do  myself.  If,  what  I  say  from 
this  pulpit  seems  costly  at  times.  It  is  because 
our  Lord  himself  p>ald  a  considerable  price. 
Salvation  is  free,  but  It  is  never  cheap.  So. 
I  say  again,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "I  come, 
having  decided  to  know  nothing  except  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified." 

Second.  Paul  not  only  had  a  message,  he 
also  had  a  method.  "I  was  with  you  in  fear 
and  much  trembling  and  my  sp>eech  and 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
human  wisdom"."  If  Paul  had  to  say  that, 
what  else  Is  there  for  me  to  say?  Paul,  who 
reasoned  with  the  philosophers  on  Mar's 
Hill;  Paul,  who  stood  before  King  Agrlppa 
and  accused  him  of  sin  and  asked  him  to  re- 
pent; Paul,  who  was  the  g^eat  missionary  of 
all  times;  Paul,  who  could  write,  "now  abld- 
eth  faith,  hope  and  love,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  Is  love." 

That  Paul  reminded  the  Corinthians  that 
his  preaching  was  not  human  wisdom.  I 
remind  you  that  my  preaching  will  not  win 
oratical  contests,  nor  will  it  contain  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  ages;  I  hope,  however,  it  will 
not  be  dull  and  plodding.  I  can  only  ask  that 
you  allow  me  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  Spirit  reveals  it  to  me. 

I  shall  never  ask  or  expect  that  you  agree 
with  everything  I  say.  I  am  not  "Sir  Oracle, 
and  all  other  dogs  must  keep  silent."  I  do 
ask  that  yoi'  share  with  me  in  the  privilege  of 
baptizing  and  Instructing  your  children  and 
young  people,  of  couns«'lllng  those  who  are 
seeking  a  Christian  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems, and  of  bringing  comfort  to  those  who 
mourn. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  seek  Ood's  guid- 
ance and  strength  for  my  work  Gladstone 
once  said.  "It  is  the  business  of  every  states- 
man to  find  out  which  way  God  is  moving  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  and  then  seek  to  follow 
him."  I  shall  always  try  to  find  out  which  way 
Ood  is  wanting  to  move  in  this  community, 
and  then  endeavor  to  guide  this  church  in 
that  direction.  And  because  no  one  can  do 
everjrthing  himself.  I  shall  always  welcome 
the  help  and  support  of  every  person  in  this 
congregation.  Everyone  here  has  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  and  each  contribution  will  be 
Important.  Nor  is  it  my  policy  to  cater  to 
special  groups  of  people.  The  ground  is  level 
at  the  foot  of  the  croes.  And  I  shall  conalder 
everyone  of  equal  Importance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  something  about  the 
people.  Paul  said  that  all  of  what  he  did  was 
done  to  the  end  that  the  people's  faith  would 
not  stand  In  the  wisdom  of  men.  but  In  the 
power  of  Ood.  That  is  the  only  way  a  strong 
church  can  be  built.  I  have  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  build  a  church  around  myself.  That 
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would  only  Invite  failure.  I  have  every  inten- 
tion to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  build  your 
faith  in  the  power  of  God.  "He  is  our  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble." 

In  conclusion.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
consider  it  an  opportunity  and  a  privilege  to 
be  your  pastor.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  abuse 
the  privilege.  I  appreciate  the  warmth  with 
which  you  have  received  us.  the  eagemees 
you  have  shown  already  In  wanting  to  be  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  pray  God's 
blessings  upon  all  of  us  In  ouir  labors  of 
love. 

Praise  be  to  Ood.  Amen. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  LIBERTY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    n.I.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  In  Paris,  Prance,  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  a 
thought-provoking  and  meaningful  edi- 
torial appeared  on  page  1  of  the  PYexich 
newspaper,  Le  Monde.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Parliaments  and  Liberty"  and 
calls  appropriate  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  parliamentary  bodies  in 
our  western  free  world  societies  and  those 
which  are  elected  in  the  communist  ori- 
ented nations  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

In  addition,  the  editorial  notes  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  IPU  and  the  cvportuni- 
tles  for  useful  communication  which  this 
organization  provides.  I  am  pleased  to 
attach  a  trsuislation  of  tlie  article  from 
the  September  4,  1971  Issue  of  Le  Monde: 
Parliaments  and  Libebtt 

Is  it  really  the  rule  of  Parliaments  In  the 
world  today  to  "defend  liberty",  to  "react  to 
the  excesses  of  technocracy',  and  to  function 
as  "a  bulwark  against  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  Executive  power  to  yield  to  the  con- 
venience of  uncontrolled  authority,"  as  Mr. 
Pompidou  said  In  Versailles  on  Thursday  be- 
fore the  fifty-ninth  conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union?  One  can  only  applaud 
these  purposes,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to 
note  that  actually  the  facts  differ  greatly 
from  these  nobel  ambitions  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  the  seven  hundred  parlia- 
mentarians, who  met  in  Paris  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  conference,  have  in  common  Is 
that  they  are  the  guests  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

How,  indeed,  can  we  compare  the  role  of 
a  parliamentarian  in  France.and  in  Ethiopia, 
In  Belgium  and  in  Spain,  In  the  USSR  and 
in  Israel,  In  the  United  States  and  In  Ku- 
wait, in  Denmark  and  In  the  Philippines — 
all  States  that  are  full  members  with  the  In- 
ter-Parllamentary  Union  very  few  of  whom 
can  pass  for  models  of  democracy?  Quite 
recently  Morocco,  which  can  hardly  aspire  to 
this  title,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
organization,  while  President  Thleu's  veto  at 
the  departure  of  certain  Opposition  p«rlla- 
mentarlans  for  Paris  once  ag^aln  attracted  at- 
tention to  the  election  manipulations  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  further  necessary,  to 
note  that  most  of  the  sessions  of  the  Union 
beg^n  by  discussions  on  subjects  far  removed 
from  this  contribution  to  the  "development 
of  democratic  institutions"  that  was  stated 
first  and  foremost  in  the  statutes  of  this 
orgaolzatlon. 
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The  multiplication  of  theae  "anomaUea", 
precisely,  has  led  to  those  running  the  Union 
to  tone  down  the  point  that  la  far  too  greatly 
contradicted  by  the  facta.  The  draft  pr»- 
aented  at  this  seaslon  reforming  the  statutes 
calls  for  elimination  from  Article  One  of  the 
word  "democratic"  and  its  replacement  by 
"representative"  Inatltutlona.  The  fact  that 
one  of  the  delegations  that  opposed  this 
charge  Is  that  of  .  .  .  South  Korea  proves,  If 
need  be.  that  everything  la  relative  aa  regards 
democracy.  As,  moreover,  no  one  up  to  the 
t)«t  informed  has  suggested  a  better  recipe 
for  setting  up  "representative"  Institutions 
than  free  elections,  one  does  not  see  where 
change  that  has  been  contributed  will  dimin- 
ish the  fundamental  hypocrisy  on  which  the 
entire  edifice  rests. 

It  Is  true  that  the  countries  In  which  a 
genuine  parliamentary  democracy  functions 
are  no  more  than  an  island  In  the  developed 
area  of  the  planet.  The  problems  of  the  Third 
World,  experience  has  shown,  certainly  have 
not  found  all  their  solutions  In  authoritarian 
regimes,  nor  has  democracy  &  la  Western  suc- 
ceeded. 

Would  it  be  necessary  then  to  eliminate 
from  the  Union,  by  a  rigorous  definition  of 
the  role  of  the  parliaments,  all  the  countries 
with  a  doubtful  regime,  and  to  accentuate 
even  more  the  gap  between  industrialized 
nations  and  underdeveloped  countries?  The 
organization  permits  useful  contacts  among 
parliamentarians  of  all  continents.  Without 
displaying  undue  optimism,  one  cannot  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  these  exchanges  may  en- 
courage some  of  them  to  show  themselves 
more  active  In  their  own  country  and  to 
favor  there,  were  it  only  Indirectly,  the  re- 
spect for  or  the  development  of  liberties. 

Finally,  these  sessions  generaly  afford  an 
opportunity,  if  not  for  resolving  the  world 
problems — the  U.N.  itself  cannot  do  much 
there — at  least  for  enlightening  the  parlia- 
mentarians on  aspects  that  generally  escape 
them  In  the  always  limited  and  often  pas- 
sionate setting  of  local  assemblies.  Thereby, 
these  debates  are  not  entirely  useless  to  the 
mission  of  "peace  and  coof>eration  among  the 
peoples "  that  also  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  has  assigned  to  Itself. — Translated  by 
Elizabeth  Price. 


PUTTING  THE  FOX  IN  CHARGE  OP 
THE  CHICKEN  COOP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  millions  of  consumers  are  in 
desperate  need  of  better  representation 
at  the  Federal  level.  President  Nixon  has 
moved  In  the  opposite  direction  and  es- 
tablished an  80-member  businessman's 
"Council  for  Consumer  Affairs." 

The  Council  will  not  only  allow  busi- 
nessmen to  gain  firsthand  information 
on  consumer  policies  and  activities  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  business 
interest,  but  the  creation  of  the  Council 
is  an  obvious  misallocation  of  priorities  in 
the  utilization  of  valuable  administrative 
energy. 

If  President  Nixon  was  truly  alined 
with  the  consumer  interest,  the  adminis- 
trative energy  would  have  been  chan- 
neled toward  consumer  representation, 
not  business  representation. 

My  bill  to  create  a  strong  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  H.R.  14, 
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and  similar  measures  are  opposed  by  the 
President.  He  apparently  would  rather 
have  consumer  opponents  determine  con- 
sumer needs,  than  permit  consumers 
themselves  to  have  any  meaningful  rep- 
resentation. The  President's  approach  is 
something  akin  to  putting  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  chicken  coop. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  an  article  from  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  News,  which  appeared 
in  Co-op  Consumer  recently: 

CoNstTMEa  Pedekation  Blasts  Nixon's 
New   "Business   CouNcn." 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America  has 
taken  a  strong  position  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recently  established  80-mcmber 
businessmen's  "Council  for  Consunier  Af- 
fairs." 

This  action — by  executive  order — must  be 
challenged.  In  doing  so,  It  Is  time  to  seriously 
and  publicly  question  the  President's  pro- 
mise and  blueprint  for  "bringing  us  together." 

In  setting  up  the  "National  Business  Coun- 
cil for  Consumer  Affairs,"  the  President  has 
elevated  the  status  and  Influence  of  business 
on  government  far  beyond  the  present  pin- 
nacle already  enjoyed  by  this  top-level  vested 
Interest. 

Although  we  often  suspect  business  and 
Industry  control  government,  we  are  certain- 
ly not  alone  Is  charging  that  business  Is  the 
dominate  power  In  government  decision- 
making, whether  it  be  In  the  U.S.  Pood  & 
Drug  Administration,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, or  any  of  the  other  numerous  regula- 
tory agencies  whose  Job  Is  to  enforce  and 
regulate  In  the  public  Interest. 

Congressional  Investigations  reveal  that 
business  and  Industry  already  dominate  the 
federal  system  of  advisory  groups  Involving 
1800  committees,  20,000  members,  4400  staff 
people  at  an  annual  minimum  $76-mllllon 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Not  only  do  business  representatives  run 
committees  and  advise  ranking  federal  offi- 
cials. Industry  attorneys  line  up  like  fleets  of 
Cadillacs  to  lobby  Congress  to  defeat  or  dilute 
beyond  meaning  all  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation. They  appear  dally  in  opposition  to 
effective  government  reg:ulatlon  and  enforce- 
ment. And  business  already  has  its  own  chief 
protection  agent  at  the  right  hand  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  the  person  (with  full  U.S.  de- 
partment and  budget)  of  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans. 

Do  consumers  have  a  champion  In  the  fed- 
eral establishment?  Does  anyone  in  govern- 
ment speak  for  the  consuming  public?  No, 
but  we  do  have  legislation  in  the  hopper  to 
provide  us  with  a  strong  consumer  advocate. 
We  need  the  independent  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  nowl 

Back  to  the  President's  newest  council. 

President  Nixon  seems  to  be  saying  busi- 
ness should  get  an  even  better  deal.  The  big- 
gest businesses  of  all  will  advise  him  on  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  consumer  issues.  As  we 
see  it.  In  order  to  advise,  they  will  have  an 
unprecedented  inside  track  on  Information, 
p>olicles,  and  actions  which  can  be  turned  to 
their  own  self-interest. 

Actually,  the  President's  new  strategy  to 
assure  "equity  In  the  marketplace",  as  he 
puts  it,  Is  as  consistent  and  Insensitive  to 
consumer  needs  as  his  opposition  to  our  leg- 
islative priorities.  He  does  not  want  an  inde- 
pendent consumer  protection  agency,  for 
example,  with  a  consumer  advocate  repre- 
senting the  public  In  government  operations. 
President  Nixon  opposes  establishment  of  an 
independent  product  safety  commission  to 
assure  that  safe  goods  are  on  the  market- 
place. In  both  Instances,  President  Nixon 
says  In  effect  that  If  Congress  Insists  on  set- 
ting up  these  new  functions,  they  should 
not   have  Independent  status.  He  proposes 
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burying  them  is  existing  agencies  that  have 
either  failed  or  been  unable  to  do  an  effective 
Job  for  consumers. 

The  President  opposes  federal  auto  Insur- 
ance reform.  He  says,  "let  the  states  do  It  if 
it  must  be  done."  He's  fighting  us  on  setting 
up  a  better  health  care  system.  He  opposes 
consumer  class  action  without  a  Justice  De- 
partment "trigger."  The  list  mounts. 

It  is  Impossible  to  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  Is  he  simply  blind  tr  the  pub- 
lic's interest?  Is  he  attempting  to  Inject  so 
much  more  business  Influence  in  the  federal 
governemnt  that  consumers  will  be  stripped 
of  even  present  Inadequate  defenses?  Is  he 
really  setting  up  an  Impenetrable  lobby  to 
kill  consumer  protection  leg^lslatlon  in  Con- 
gress? 

If  this  Council  fulfills  the  functions  set  out 
by  the  President,  every  time  CFA  appears 
before  a  congressional  committee  or  govern- 
ment agency  to  represent  you,  business  will 
appear  to  present  an  alternative  proposal — 
more,  it  will  say.  In  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  consumers  be  repudiated  decisively. 
One  way  is  to  insist  that  an  Independent 
consumer  protection  agency  be  established. 


ELECTION     FOR    SOUTH    VIETNAM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  had 
been  an  election  scheduled  for  this  Sun- 
day in  South  Vietnam.  However,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  election  has 
been  called  off  because  there  is  but  one 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  incum- 
bent. The  best  description  for  this  forth- 
coming nonevent  would  be  to  to  call  it 
a  "nonelection." 

The  incumbent  has  eliminated  his  two 
potential  opponents,  but  has  agreed  to 
resign  if  he  does  not  get  50  percent  of 
the  vote  only  after  severe  pressure  from 
the  United  States  and  his  own  legisla- 
ture. That  concession  is  just  a  facade,  as 
one  of  the  eliminated  opponents.  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Minh,  pointed  out: 

President  Thleu  has  written  the  electoral 
law.  Now  he  will  organize  the  election.  He 
prints  the  voting  cards  and  the  ballots.  He 
has  the  keys  to  the  ballot  boxes.  He  wUl 
count  the  votes.  He  will  draw  up  the  returns. 
He  win  proclaim  the  results.  He  can  decide 
beforehand  how  many  per  cent  of  the  votes 
he  wishes  to  have,  and  he  can  rectify  the 
figures  to  match  60  per  cent  or  any  other 
percentages  he  wishes  to  have.  That  to  a 
Joke,  a  very  big  Joke. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken 
a  rather  curious  position  through- 
out all  of  this.  We  have  always  pro- 
claimed our  concern  that  the  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  determine 
who  will  govern  them.  That  opportimlty 
has  been  sabotaged — not  by  the  Vlet- 
cong — but  by  the  President  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  this  impending  political 
hocuc,  the  administration  has  heroically 
defended  its  attitude  of  "neutrality"  in 
the  electlMi.  Unfortunatdy,  "neutrality" 
in  this  case  has  amounted  to  a  tacit 
approval  of  ihe  corruption  and  the 
heavy-handed  rule  of  the  Thieu  gov- 
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eminent  In  Saigon.  South  Vietnam  some- 
how has  strayed  far  from  the  principles 
of  democracy  that  the  American  presence 
there  was  supposed  to  guarantee. 

At  the  very  least,  tills  country  should 
force  the  government  In  South  Vietnam 
to  postpone  the  election.  The  National 
Assembly  In  Saigon  already  has  recom- 
mended that,  even  though  President 
Thleu  has  said  he  Is  determined  to  hold 
the  "election."  The  nonelection  episode 
is  but  another  piece  of  evidence  that  this 
country's  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  a  failure,  a  very  disastrous  fail- 
ure. The  United  States  should  admit 
that  and  set  a  date  for  withdrawal  so 
that  this  dismal  chapter  in  American 
history  might  be  ended  without  more 
lives  being  lost. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  by  now  that 
the  great  majority  of  people  In  this  coim- 
try  favor  a  speedy  withdrawal.  Any  num- 
ber of  national  polls  have  indicated  so, 
not  to  mention  the  volvune  of  antiwar 
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mall  that  my  colleagues  and  I  receive 
each  day. 

A  Chicago  group,  called  Btiainess  Ex- 
ecutives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace,  now 
has  added  to  the  weight  of  that  evidence. 
For  Its  survey,  the  (nrganlzatloci  picked 
precincts  that  had  voted  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  incumbent  Congressmen 
In  the  last  election.  The  results  of  the 
survey  Indicate  a  change  in  voter  atti- 
tude— in  favor  of  ending  the  war  this 
year. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
might  find  the  results  of  the  poll  inter- 
esting, and  I  am  submitting  those  re- 
sults with  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
the  project  director  of  Business  Execu- 
tives Move  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  articles  follow : 
BEM — Bnaimas  Exxcmmrx  Movz  roR 
VirrNAM  Pkaoc 

Dku  OoNamxsBMAN:  We  are  writing  to 
report  to  you  the  re«ult»  of  a  BEM-spon- 
sored   survey   Just  completed   In  suppoee<lly 
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bavklaii  precincts  In  the  Cliicago  metro- 
politan are*  on  voter  attitudes  toward  a  Arm 
1971  troop  witbdrawal  date  In  Vietnam.  Ttie 
survey  shows  that  73.7%  of  voters  in  prt- 
cinctt  President  Nixon  corried  in  1968  will 
vote  against  the  President  and  their  con- 
gressman unless  those  officials  move  to  with- 
draw "&U  VS.  nUlltary  personnel  .  .  .  out  of 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  C&mbodla  by  December  31, 
1871." 

BEM  canvassers  worked  in  districts  repre- 
sented by  congressmen  who  voted  against 
the  Nedsl-Whalen  Amendment.  The  canvass- 
ing method  was  to  work  house  to  house  In 
precincts  selected  because  they  voted  for 
the  President  and  the  incumbent  congreas- 
man  at  the  last  elections.  All  canvassers 
were  volunteers;  also  all  are  residents  of  the 
districts  they  worked.  No  professional  poU- 
tians  of  either  party  took  part. 

The  canvassing  took  place  during  July  and 
August.  A  total  of  3804  voters  In  six  con- 
gressional districts  marked  ballots,  with  3786 
(72.7%)  marking  for  the  Dec.  3l8t  deadline 
and  1039  (27.3% )  voting  approval  of  the 
President's  current  policy. 

Following  are  the  district  results: 


Incumbent's  percentage 


District  No.      Congressman 


Oistrictwide 
vote.  1970 


1970  vote 

in  percents 

woiked  for 

survey 


BEM 

survey 

1971 


Survey 

percent 

against 

Congressman 


Si2e  ol 
sample 


5  John  Kiuczyn5l<i (Democrat)  ..     gg  g  gj  3  17.4 

(Nnon  vote  in ':%8)  (statewide) 51  g  525  174 

10  Harold  Collier  (Republican)       '""  62  2  68  (J  357 

12  Robert  McClory  (Republican) 62  1  66  8  335 

13  Philip  Crane  (Republican)  580  518  26.9 

14  lohn  M.  Eilenborn  (Republican) 65  5  70  5  37  3 

15  Mrs.  Charlotte  Reid  (Rep'jblican)       .'"  68  9  77  u  ?8  8 


82.6 
82.5 
64  3 
66.5 
73  1 
62.7 
71.2 


1.1(3 
1.143 
160 
562 
938 
2U 
2SS 


5TH  DIS'TKICT 

Basically  a  CThlcago  district,  the  Bth 
stretches  out  the  southwest  side  south  at 
the  Sanitary  Sc  Ship  Canal  to  bedroom-fac- 
tory Buburbe  like  Stickney  and  Justice.  The 
district  includes  the  c^d  Stock  Yards,  Mid- 
way Airport  and  Mayor  Daley's  home.  Our 
workers  canvassed  in  eight  precincts,  one  In 
the  14th  Ward  (a  Democratic  stronghold), 
two  in  the  15th  (Qage  Park) ,  four  in  the 
33rd  (Oarfleld  Ridge) .  and  one  In  the  town  of 
Burbank.  Both  President  Nlxon  (in  IMS) 
and  Rep.  Klucsynski  (in  1970)  carried  aU 
eight  precincts;  there  was  also  a  substantial 
vote  for  Oov.  WaUaoe  in  these  precinots. 
Those  sampled  in  the  26tb  precinct  of  the 
16th  Ward,  three  blocks  from  Congressman 
Kluczynski's  home,  voted  156-13  for  the 
Nedzl-Wh&len  date. 

ICrR  DiS'l'KICT 

West  Cook  County  suburbs.  It  ranges  geo- 
graphically from  Dee  Plalnes  and  Park  Ridge 
on  the  north  to  LaOrange  Park  at  the  south- 
em  border.  Our  workers  canvassed  In  Oak 
Park  (three  precincts).  River  Porest  (one). 
Park  Ridge  (one),  Maywood  (two).  Brook- 
field  (one).  Bell  wood  (one)  and  LaOrange 
Park  (one) .  AU  10  precincts  were  carried  both 
by  President  Nlxon  and  Rep.  Collier.  F'roviso 
Township,  Pet  23  (LaOrange  Park) ,  closest  to 
Rep.  Collier's  home,  showed  a  56-60  majority 
for  Nedzi-Whalen. 

ISTH  DxsraicT 
Lake  and  McHenry  counties,  and  two 
northwest  Cook  county  townships.  It  in- 
cludes suburbs,  erurban  Ipwns,  and  farms. 
Our  six  precincts  are  split  betweeti  Lake 
County  (Lake  Forest,  Llbertyvllle,  and  Deer- 
fleld)  and  McHenry  County  (two  In  C^rystal 
Lake  and  ome,  partly  rural,  in  McHenry) .  All 
Biz  precincts  were  carried  Ixyth  by  President 
Nlxon  and  R«p.  McClory.  Shields  Township, 
Pet  9,  in  Lake  Forest,  closest  to  Rep. 
MoOlory's  home,  showsd  a  140-33  majority 
for  Nsdal-Whalen. 

ISTH   DISTUCT 

North  Cook  County  suburbs,  from  the  Lake 
west  to  Schaumberg.  Our  workers  canvassed 


In  16  precincts:  Wheeling  (One),  Northfleld 
(one).  Elk  Orove  Village  (one),  Qlenvlew 
(one) ,  Evanston  (four) .  Morton  Grove  (two) , 
Llncolnwood  (one) .  and  Skokle  (one;  and 
three  in  "Evanston  P.O."  precincts) ;  12  of 
the  16  were  carried  by  Rep.  Crane,  and  all 
were  carried  by  President  Nixon.  In  Precinct 
4  of  Elk  Orove  Village,  Congressman  Crane's 
home  town,  the  sampling  was  71-34  in  favor 
of  Nedzi-Whalen. 

14TH    DISTSICT 

D\iP>age  County  (far  western  suburbs)  and 
the  Jollet  panhandle  of  Will  County.  Our 
workers  canvassed  In  six  precincts,  excluding 
Win  County,  which  was  carried  in  1970  by 
Rep.  Erlenborn's  Democratic  opponent.  Work 
was  done  In  Wheaton  (one) ,  Elmhurst  (one) , 
VUla  Park  (two,  including  the  new  Brandy- 
wine  subdivision),  and  Lombard  (two).  All 
six  precincts  were  carried  both  by  President 
Nixon  and  Rep.  Erlenborn.  Pet.  86.  York 
Township,  In  Elmhurst  where  Congressman 
Erlenborn  lives,  turned  out  44-26  for  Nedzi- 
Whalen. 

ISTH   DISTXICT 

Kane,  DeKalb,  Kendall,  Grundy  and  LaSalle 
counties,  including  exurban  cities,  downstate 
towns,  a  huge  state  university  and  farm 
country.  Our  workers  canvassed  in  two  pre- 
cincts: Geneva  and  rural  Blackberry  Town- 
ship of  Kane  County.  Both  were  carried  by 
Rep.  Reld  and  President  Nixon.  We  also  in- 
cluded some  ballots  signed  at  the  Kane 
County  fair  last  month. 


DON'T  CONFUSE  ME  WITH 
THE  PACTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is.  I  suppose  we 
must    expect    another    celebration    of 


"Earth  Day"  again  next  year,  but  I 
would  have  thought  that  by  now  this  par- 
ticular fad  might  also  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  narrow  tie. 

If  the  "Environmental  Holiday  rites" 
are  held,  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
Professor  Keith  Frj'e  of  the  Department 
of  Geophysical  Sciences  at  Old  Dominion 
University  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  not  be  in- 
vited to  participate. 

Although  he  was  not  invited  last  year 
he  h£is  probably  sealed  his  fate  for  cer- 
tain now,  eliminating  any  slim  chance 
he  might  have  had  by  sharing  his 
thoughts  on  environinentallsm  with  the 
world  through  yesterday's  issue  of  the 
National  Observer.  However,  I  don't 
think  he  will  lose  any  sleep  over  it. 

His  article,  entitled  "Don't  Confuse 
Me  With  the  Facts — A  Teacher's  Sad 
Tale  of  Ecology  Activists,"  relates  a 
series  of  experiences  with  the  ecology 
movement  that  I'm  sure  have  been  suf- 
fered by  others  as  well  as  Mr.  Frye. 

Two  paragraphs  in  his  essay  especially 
caught  my  attention,  because  I  think 
they  really  sum  up  the  problem  very 
succinctly: 

The  envlroiunent  has  become — to  some— a 
personal  as  well  as  a  popular  crusade,  but, 
unfortunately,  too  much  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  crusade  and  too  little  on  the  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  because  when  Ignorant 
zeal  Is  the  major  weapon  turned  against  ig- 
norant Indifference,  not  much  progress  can 
be  expected. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  defense  frequently  offered  for  environ- 
mentalists, especially  for  youthful  environ- 
mentalists, is  that  they  are  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  individuals  who  see  something 
wrong  with  the  world  and  are  Intent  on  doing 
something  about  It.  The  same  excuse  could 
be  offered  for  the  Spanish  Inquisitors,  but, 
at  least,  they  knew  their  theology. 


September  28,  1971 

Mr  Speaker,  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  our  young  people  constitute  a 
powerful  social  force  which  can  be  tre- 
mendously constructive  or  destructive 
depending  on  Ita  direction.  I  think  Mr. 
Frye's  observations  clearly  underscore 
the  need  for  redirection  of  this  energy 
Into  more  substantive  examination  of 
our  environmental  problems — toward 
more  research  and  less  rhetoric. 

Its  true  that  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  is  an  important  factor,  but  this 
in  itself  will  accomplish  little.  As  Mr. 
Fr>'e  points  out,  work,  not  student  hur- 
rah is  needed  to  develop  th^  sophisti- 
cated environmental  sciences  necessary 
to  harmoniously  accommodate  oui 
industrialized  civilization  to  our 
environment. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
Will  be  interested  in  the  following  article; 

(Prom  The  National  Observer  (111), 

Oct.  3.  1971] 

Don't     Coktcsx     Me     Wftk    thk    Pacts — A 

Teacher's  Sad  Talx  of  Ecoloot  Activists 

(By  Keith  Pryc) 

The  average  environmentalist  knows  as 
much  about  environmental  science  as  the 
average  Jesus  freak  knows  about  theology. 
And  both  prefer  to  keep  their  Ignorance. 

I  have  reached  this  discouraging  conclu- 
sion after  three  years  of  trying  to  teach  a 
university  undergraduate  course  on  environ- 
mental science. 

The  environment  has  become — to  some — a 
personal  as  well  as  a  popular  crusade,  but. 
unfortunately,  too  much  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  crusade  and  too  little  on  the  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  because  when  ignorant 
zeal  is  the  major  weapon  turned  against 
Ignorant  IndlSerence.  not  much  progress  can 
be  expected. 

BACKED  BT  CHAIRMAN 

Although  I  have  always  been  interested  In 
my  personal  environment.  It  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1968  that  it  became  apparent  to 
me  that  environment  might  become  a  na- 
tional Issue  and  a  national  cause.  I  then 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  sciences  deal- 
ing with  our  environments  were,  and  still 
are,  highly  fragmented  and  scattered 
through  many  university  departments.  My 
response  to  this  observation  was  to  draw  up 
an  outline  for  a  course  that  would  survey 
the  various  parts  of  science  that  pertain  to 
our  habitat  on  the  earth,  and  would  show 
the  interrelationships  of  the  world  system. 
Since  I  had  the  active  assistance  of  my  de- 
partment chairman,  the  dean  of  sciences  and 
the  provost  soon  were  convinced  of  the  need 
for  this  new  course. 

The  student  response  to  the  course,  first 
offered  in  the  fall  of  1969.  was  dismal.  Out 
of  a  total  student  body  of  around  8,000,  only 
7  signed  up  for  Instruction  about  the  envir- 
onment that  semester  In  subsequent  years, 
I  elided  up  with  fewer  than  10  students  each 
time  the  course  was  presented.  I  offered  the 
course  In  summer  school,  and  it  was  can- 
celed for  lack  of  Interest. 

NOT    "IN" 

Even  if  I  were  the  worst  public  speaker 
teaching  at  the  university,  the  worst  orga- 
nized lecturer,  and  the  professor  believed  by 
the  students  to  be  the  least  fair  In  distri- 
bution for  grades,  only  lack  of  interest  in 
the  subject  matter  of  the  course  could  ac- 
count for  this  state  of  affairs. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  the  worst  or 
the  least — but  environmental  science  is  a 
science  course,  and  science  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  this  year.  The  response  of  the  con- 
cerned student  appears  to  be,  "My  mind  is 
made  up,  do  not  confuse  me  with  facts." 

Of  the  students  who  have  passed  through 
my   course    on    environmental    science,   the 
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most  attentive  were  the  ones  who  wanted  to 
know  what  all  this  environmental  hullabaloo 
was  about.  whUe  the  class  cutters  and  as- 
signment shirkers  were  those  supposedly 
committed  to  doing  something  about  the 
state  of  the  world.  The  "committed"  students 
seemed  determined  to  wallow  vicariously  in 
the  sins  of  their  elders;  what  they  wanted 
was  vivid  description  of  environmental 
degradation  committed  by  our  species.  They 
lost  Interest  when  horror  stories  were  not 
forthcoming. 

RAISED     HANDS BRUrLT 

I  asked  one  of  my  classes  how  many  of  its 
members  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  a 
degree  In  environmental  science:  two  stu- 
dents raised  their  hands.  When  I  began  to 
list  the  courses  that  would  be  required,  those 
two  iiands  quickly  dropped. 

Every  college  or  university  staff  has  its 
legions  of  environmental  experts,  but  I  was 
soon  read  out  of  that  not-so-select  campus 
group.  My  oSense,  it  appears,  was  that  I 
did  not  have  the  correct  attitude,  did  not 
adhere  to  the  proper  line. 

During  a  symposium  on  pollution  prob- 
lems, at  which  I  was  asked  to  deliver  a 
prepared  lecture,  I  had  the  temerity  to  sug- 
gest that  most  of  our  environmental  ills  re- 
sult from  lack  of  planning.  I  suggee1«d  that 
good,  county-wide  manaigement  of  land  usage 
could  result  from  planning  based  upon  ade- 
quate geologic  studies  of  the  nature  of  the 
area  in  question  cmd  of  its  underlying  bed- 
rock. I  cited  examples  from  New  York,  from 
Michigan,  from  Illinois,  and  from  California 
where  this  had  been  done  successfvilly.  To 
me,  this  was  exciting;  some  people  were  do- 
ing the  right  environmental  things.  The 
audience  reaction  was  stony. 

POPtTLAR    HORROR 

Another  speaker  was  a  big  hit  with  a  talk 
about  population  problems  in  South  Amer- 
ica, India,  and  China,  and  about  his  vasec- 
tomy. Dire  predictions  of  horrific  results,  to 
be  anticipated  because  of  rampant  popula- 
tion growth  In  remote  and  impoverished 
parts  of  the  world,  are  always  popular.  But 
bow  can  American  citizens  control  the  popu- 
lation explosions  In  those  places  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  bomb? 

On  another  occasion  I  sat  on  a  panel.  In 
company  with  two  ocea  nographers.  to  discuss 
natural  resources  and  their  exhaustion.  We 
discussed  what  natural  resources  are,  which 
ones  we  have  In  abundance  (iron  and  coal), 
which  ones  are  alreculy  in  critically  short 
supply  (silver  and  mercury),  and  what  the 
economic  and  technical  response  has  been  to 
those  in  short  supply  (substitutions).  Dur- 
ing the  questlon-and-answer  period,  one 
young  women  repeatedly  and  somewhat  hys- 
terically demanded  to  know  how  we  could 
talk  like  that,  so  calmly  when  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  polluted. 

After  the  discussion,  a  very  studious  look- 
ing young  man  approached  me  and  asked 
when  I  expected  doomsday  to  come.  I  was 
startled,  but  he  patiently  explained  that  he 
wanted  to  know  the  date  of  the  end  of  the 
world  so  that  he  could  plan  for  It.  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  much  of  a  scientist  who 
could  not  give  him  the  date  of  an  event  that 
he  was  certain  would  terminate  his  life. 

LECrmUES    AND    HARD    ROCK 

In  April  1970,  my  university  Joined  with 
the  rest  of  the  schools  In  the  country  to  cele- 
brate Earth  Day.  We  bad  displays,  movies, 
poetry  sessions,  lectures,  and  hard-rock 
music — the  lectures  alternating  with  the 
hard-rock  music  in  the  same  hall.  The  hirsute 
lovers  of  hard  rock  fled  the  lectures  and  a 
group  of  concerned  older  citizens  fied  the 
music  as  best  they  could.  The  older  audience 
bombarded  me  with  questions  far  more  per- 
ceptive than  any  I  had  been  asked  by  my 
students. 

The  talk  I  gave  at  our  first  Earth  Day  cele- 
bration suggested  how  a  modem,  industrial- 
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Ized  civilization  might  Integrate  Itself  com- 
fortably with  the  natural  world.  I  was  not 
invited  to  have  any  part  in  the  Earth  Day 
celebration  for  1971.  Since  I  do  not  have  any 
pet  theory  on  how  and  when  the  world  will 
end.  I  do  not  have  the  attitude  proper  to  a 
speaker  chosen  to  make  a  return  appearance 
at  the  Environmental  Holiday  ntes.  Anyone, 
any  scientist,  who  does  not  talk  glibly  about 
impending  catastrophies  to  the  human  spe- 
cies does  not  appear  to  be  showing  the  proper 
sincerity  about  the  environment. 

Harmoniously  accommodating  our  highly 
industrialized  civilization  to  the  outside 
world  will  be  an  engineering  feat  worthy  of 
the  name  Homo  tapiena.  And  more  than  ex- 
hortation wUl  be  needed  to  make  accommo- 
dation genuinely  harmonious.  The  environ- 
mental sciences  have  not  yet  developed  ade- 
quate sophistication  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  comprehensive  environmental  engineer- 
ing. Work,  not  student  hurrah  la  needed  to 
acquire  full  comprehension  of  how  the 
world  system  operates  anci  how  we  might 
best  fit  into  It. 

The  defense  frequently  offered  for  environ- 
mentalists, especially  for  youthful  environ- 
mentalists, is  that  they  are  sincere  and  well- 
meaning  individuals  who  see  something 
wrong  with  the  world  and  are  Intent  on 
doing  something  about  It.  The  same  excuse 
could  be  offered  for  the  Spanish  Inqtilsltors, 
but,  at  least,  they  knew  their  theology. 


THOSE  THAT  HAVE  TO  POLLUTE 
TO  SURVIVE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    mew    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  1970  was  the  "Year  of  En- 
vlronmentEd  Awareness,"  and  1971  the 
"Year  of  Environmental  Action,"  1972  is 
already  promising  to  be  the  year  of  en- 
vironmental procrastination.  Now  that 
environmental  problems  have  been  more 
or  less  defined,  and  an  institutional 
framework  for  solving  these  problems 
has  been  created,  we  are  approaching  a 
period  when  concerted  action  and  meas- 
ureable  results  are  in  order.  Nobody  Ukes 
hard  work,  but  that  is  what  it  will  take 
to  suppress  environmental  contami- 
nants; and  most  of  us  especially  dislike 
hard  and  expensive  work. 

The  Covmcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  cautiously  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$105  billion  to  carry  on  an  effective  anti- 
pollution program  through  1975.  Even 
when  ofiScials  boast  of  a  $1  trillion  gross 
national  product,  the  sum  $105  blUlon 
gives  a  Jolt,  and  causes  one  to  stop,  and 
ponder  and  begin  to  rationalize. 

The  question  for  1972  is,  how  much 
rationalization  can  be  tolerated,  and  how 
long  should  it  continue.  How  long  a  time 
should  be  spent  discussing  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  environmental  protection, 
the  effects  of  antipollution  expenditures 
on  the  economy,  or  on  Jobs,  or  on  what- 
ever other  variable  is  thrown  into  the 
discussion? 

Answers  do  not  come  easily,  but  per- 
haps such  thoughtful  articles  as  the  re- 
cent analysis  by  Richard  J.  Cattani  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  can  help 
spare  us  a  too-leisurely  debate.  His  con- 
clusions are  direct  and  the  priorities  he 
sets  contend  with  most  of  the  points 
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which  could  be  argued  If  it  is  evident. 
SIS  Mr.  Cattani  states,  that  sound  en- 
vironmental policy  is  also  sound  eco- 
nomic policy,  we  may  not  need  to  launch 
into  a  full-scale  exposition  of  economic 
variables.  And,  if  it  is  accepted  that  those 
who  have  to  pollute  to  survive  should 
simply  find  another  line  of  work,  then 
pollution  abatement  programs  can  pro- 
ceed effectively  in  an  environmentally 
oriented   free-enterprise   system. 

I  am  happy  to  bring  Mr.  Cattani's  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Roak-Ahzad  Ruckelshaub  and  WArr-A- 
Mnrtm  Stans 
(By  Richard  J.  Cattani) 

One  trusts  President  Nixon  appreciates  the 
political  capital  he  laid  up  tot  himself  In 
appointing  William  Ruckelshaus  to  run  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  last  fall. 

BUI  Ruckelshaus  might  be  embarrassed  by 
all  the  nice  things  people  In  Washington  are 
saying  about  him:  even  veteran  Democrats 
and  environmental  visionaries  In  Congress 
like  Rep.  John  Dlngell  of  Michigan  ("He 
seems  to  be  the  classical  honest  man  who 
doesn't  need  to  fear  anyone  because  he  does 
what  he  thinks  is  right")  and  Sen.  Oaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin  ("Ruckelshaus  has  been 
doing  remarkably  well").  Outside  of  govern- 
ment, environmentalists  say  Ruckelshaus  has 
"guts  and  savvy." 

This  approval  Is  based  on  such  actions  as 
the  stiff  air  quality  standards  his  agency 
put  out  In  April,  and  his  ultimatum  to 
Atlanta,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  to  stop  pol- 
luting nearby  waters  with  inadequately 
treated  sewage.  This  Ruckelshaus  activist 
Image  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  man  who 
appointed  him.  Mr.  NUon. 

But  praise  Isn't  given  out  without  a  price 
In  Washington.  And  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus. there  are  riders  on  the  plaudits 
which  Imply  reservations  about  the  adminis- 
tration's environmental   Intentions. 

Some  environmentalists  art  convinced  that 
shop-running  Is  not  one  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus' 
long  suits,  as  It  is  of.  say,  an  Elliot  Richard- 
son at  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
EPA  has  6.000  employees.  It  has  been  moved 
about  several  times  and  has  not  yet  settled 
In  Its  own  home.  Even  when  It  does  later  this 
summer.  It  Is  not  expected  quickly  to  become 
efficient.  It  was  put  together  by  taking  people 
from  other  departments  and  agencies  who 
are  trained  along  the  lines  of  the  sectarian 
thinking  of  where  they  came  from.  Outsiders 
are  not  impressed  with  many  of  the  second- 
line  EPA  management  men. 

But  the  biggest  worry  of  environmentalists 
is  that  the  White  House  deck  Is  stacked 
against  lii.  Ruckelshaus.  that  between  him 
and  the  President  are  a  thicket  of  Cabinet 
and  staff  men  whose  Instincts  are  chiefly  pro- 
tective of  the  polluter,  not  the  polluted  on — 
that.  In  effect,  "economics"  may  be  gaining 
the  day  against  effective  environmental 
action. 

The  case  for  moderating  the  govern- 
ment's environmental  effort  is  a  plausible 
one.  The  country  Is  coming  out  of  a  recession. 
The  rate  of  economic  recovery  beis  been  dis- 
appointingly slow.  Inflation  continues.  Un- 
employment is  high — and  expected  to  stay 
high  up  to  the  November,  1972,  elections. 
And  while  the  polls  show  that.  Vietnam 
aside,  the  environment  is  a  number  two  issue, 
the  economy  is  still  number  one. 

Thus  when  the  automakers  say  pollution 
abatement  equipment,  at  $300  a  car,  for  10 
million  units  a  year  will  cost  consumers  93 
bUlion,  an  administration  attuned  to  rising 
prices  could  be  expected  to  turn  an  atten- 
tive ear.  Or  if  an  Industry  says  it  will  have  to 
shut  down  plants  because  abatement  orders 
would  make  operations  unprofitable,  an  ad- 
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ministration  worried  about  jobs  might  be  ex- 
pected to  look  twice. 

But  it's  a  fallacy  that,  on  balance,  sound 
environmental  policy  is  not  also  sound  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  is. 

There  Is  a  decisive  economic  advantage  In 
ending  poUutlon.  The  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  for  instance,  says  the  ooet  of 
air  p<;^utlon  in  terms  of  the  ONP  can  be 
pegged  at  roughly  916  bUlion  a  ye«r.  and  the 
cost  of  ending  it  at  but  94  billion  a  year — a 
four-to-one  cost/benefit  ratio.  Even  more  to 
the  point,  the  new  technologies  required  to 
flght  pollution  create  new  industries — which 
create  new  Jobs  and  expand  economic  activ- 
ity. Most  of  the  higher  costs  on  products  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer's  wallet, 
not  the  company's  proAts.  At  least  that  has 
been  the  case  with  federal  auto  safety  laws. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  in  the  short  run 
the  government's  environmental  actions  will 
result  in  Job  displacements  and  press  some 
companies  hard.  And  this  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  But  the  fact  remains  that  most  plant 
closures  will  occur  in  Industries  that  are  on 
the  rocks  anyway.  Those  that  have  to  pol- 
lute to  survive  should  switch  to  some  other 
line  of  activity.  The  need  here  is  to  oome  up 
with  a  package  of  tax  breaks  or  other  aids 
for  industries  not  too  marginal  to  be  saved. 
There  should  be  no  cave-ln  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  country  is  economically  better 
off  clean  than  dirty.  It  unarguably  is. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  the  White  House's 
credibility  on  the  environment  lies  In  cer- 
tain activities  of  Commerce  Secretary  Mau- 
rice Stans.  He  Is  of  course  fulfllllng  his  Cabi- 
net division's  role  to  serve  as  advocate  of 
industry's  Interests,  as  he  should.  And  on  the 
surface  one  can  buy  the  position  he  outlined 
in  his  recent  speech  before  the  National  Pet- 
roleum Council:  "If  we  fix  the  right  prior- 
ities— If  we  Integrate  our  environmental, 
technological  and  economic  Interests — all  of 
them  can  be  served,  without  one  dominating 
the  other."  But  this  "fairness"  passage  rests 
in  a  speech  whose  basic  inclination  Is  ap<d- 
ogetlc  for  Industry;  it  cautions  the  nation, 
literally,  to  "Walt  a  minute"  in  its  environ- 
mental thrust. 

Frankly,  given  the  laws  on  the  books  or 
in  prepMu^tlon.  or  the  past  or  planned  ac- 
tions of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, America's  environmental  program  Is  al- 
ready prudent  enough.  The  admittedly  tough- 
alr-quallty  standards  set  by  the  EPA,  for 
example,  are  not  beyond  the  capability  of 
Industry  groups  to  meet.  And  among  com- 
munities even  New  York  City,  with  probably 
the  biggest  alr-quallty  challenge,  expects  to 
meet  upcoming  deadlines  using  the  available 
technologies.  Some  communities  like  Los  An- 
geles say  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
deadlines,  but  this  Is  thought  to  be  more  a 
reflection  of  their  will  than  of  their  ability 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  Stan's  8p>eech  compares  unfavorably 
with  a  similar  talk  given  before  another  oil 
group  a  few  weeks  earlier  by  Sydney  Howe  of 
the  Conservation  Foundation.  Mr.  Howe  also 
gave  Industry  credit  for  what  it  was  doing 
and  spending  on  envlroiunental  precautions. 
Yet  he  showed  how  some  industries  were 
unwisely  bucking  the  environmental  trend 
while  others  were  taking  constructive  advan- 
tage of  their  predicament.  For  Instance,  the 
American  Petroleimi  Institute  he  addressed 
was  running  a  94  million  ad  campaign,  In 
part  Justifying  Its  Alaskan  oil  ambitions,  and 
saying  "A  country  that  runs  on  oil  can't 
afford  to  run  short."  But  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  Mr.  Howe,  New  York  City's  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  was  announcing 
that  thereafter  It  would  "advertise  only  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  electricity  by 
consumers." 

The  nature  of  the  White  House  decision 
process  also  gnaws  at  outsiders'  confidence 
in  the  administration's  environmental  in- 
tentions.  There   Is   a   technical   question   of 
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how  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  should 
apply  to  that  process.  Outside  environmental 
groups  and  many  congressmen  would  like 
made  public  all  reports  which  spell  out  the 
positions  of  various  agencies  and  staff  fac- 
tions. But  much  of  this  information  has  not 
been  forthcoming.  And  there  is  confusion 
over  how  much,  by  law,  should  be.  This  frus- 
trates those  who  want  to  monitor  develop* 
ments  closely.  It  raises  fears  that  political 
tradeoffs  may  be  eating  away  at  environ- 
mental program  support  In  the  White  House. 

Already  the  administration  has  lost  envi- 
ronmentalist points  by  having  backed  the 
Alaska  pipeline  before  any  meaningful  eco- 
logical Impact  study  had  been  made.  The 
queetlon  inside  the  administration  was  al- 
ways how  to  build  the  pipeline,  never 
whether.  And  its  support  for  the  8ST  was 
based  on  other  than  environmental  grounds. 

There  are  signs  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  Is 
now  meeting  quite  a  contentious  atmosphere 
in  the  White  House.  At  this  point,  observers 
think  he  is  holding  his  own  against  "eco- 
nomic" pressures.  His  political  future,  of 
course,  may  ride  with  his  success  in  holding 
his  ground  while  not  publicly  scoring  against 
his  adversaries. 

To  take  an  overall  reading  at  this  date, 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  the  Nixon  administration 
has  more  pluses  on  its  environmental  record 
than  minuses.  It  has  a  strong  legislative  pro- 
gram in  Congress — perhaps  not  as  strong  u 
some  might  wish,  but  strong  enough  for  this 
stage  In  the  game.  It  should  be  given  credit 
for  coming  around  on  such  Issues  as  fuller 
funding  for  mimlclpal  sewage  systems.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  envl- 
ronmental  policy  resource  board  for  the  ad- 
ministration, is  ably  staffed,  another  reflec- 
tion of  the  White  House's  Intentions. 

And.  as  with  the  SST  and  Alaska  pipeline, 
It  might  be  too  much  to  expect  under  any 
administration,  especially  one  traditionally 
with  a  business  constituency,  for  all  the 
victories  to  go  to  the  environmentalists,  even 
all  the  vital  ones. 

But  again,  one  trusts  that  President  Nixon 
appreciates  the  political  capital  at  hand  In 
his  ElPA  chief  and  the  record  to  date.  One 
trusts  he  will  not  risk  his  administration's 
environmental  credibility  by  seeming  to  back 
both  roar-ahead  Ruckelshaus  and  walt-a- 
mlnute  Stans. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARIN08 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  28,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  innova- 
tive way  to  restructure  our  health  system 
is  presently  being  attempted  in  Minne- 
apolis. At  the  hearings  I  conducted  re- 
cently, Mr.  Charles  Bellows  testified  on 
the  Bakken  concept. 

The  Minneapolis  Medical  Center  was 
formed  by  the  partial  consolidation  of 
five  health  centers;  Mount  Sinai,  Luth- 
eran Deaconess,  and  Abbott-Northwest- 
ern Hospitals,  the  Kenny  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  and  the  Children's  Health 
Center,  the  latter  being  now  under  con- 
struction. Representatives  of  these  health 
centers  are  discussing  possible  imple- 
mentation of  the  Bakken  concept.  The 
plan  is  to  provide  a  profitmaking  corps 
common  to  all  hospitals.  Progress  with 
this  Idea  will  be  interesting  to  watch,  es- 
pecially with  the  growing  concern  over 
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health  reform.  The  following  statement 
describes  the  Bakken  concept  in  more 
detaU: 

MiNNXAPOLM  MXDICAL  CXNTni,  INC., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26, 1971. 
Re:  Delivery  of  Health  Care  Services. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fkabxr, 
Federal  Court  Building, 
Uinneapolia.  Minn. 

Dkas  Don:  The  MlnneapoUs  Medical  Cen- 
ter (MMCI)  consists  Of  Motint  Sinai.  Lu- 
theran Deaconess,  and  Abbott -North  western 
Hospitals,  the  Kenny  Rehabilitation  Insti- 
tute and  the  Children's  Health  Center  now 
under  construction.  These  health  care  orga- 
nizations (MMCH),  often  referred  to  as  "the 
Chicago  Avenue  Complex"  was  formed  three 
years  ago  In  an  effort  to  combat  skyrocketing 
health  care  coats  through  consolidation, 
sharing  of  services,  both  clinical  and  sup- 
porting, and  Increased  efficiency  In  the  de- 
livery of  all  phases  of  health  care.  It  has 
been,  at  least,  a  start. 

Earl  Bakken,  currently  chairman  of  the 
MMCI  Board,  has  developyed  what  is  cus- 
tomarily referred  to  as  the  "Bakken  Con- 
cept."  The  moet  recent  summation  of  this 


Concept  (February  1971)  entitled  "An  In- 
novative Method  of  Structuring  and  Financ- 
ing a  Medical  Center"  Is  submitted  to  you 
and  to  your  staff  as  perhaps  one  answer,  or 
a  part  of  the  overall  answer,  to  many  prob- 
lems which  the  health  care  Industry  must 
face  and  answer.  All  MMCH  participants  have 
not  yet  taken  a  final  position  on  the  Bakken 
Concept.  However,  MMCI  directors  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  innovative  approach 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  you  and 
your  staff  as  Congress  zeros  In  on  the  federal 
government's  role  In  reforming  and  financing 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services.  In  es- 
sence, the  proposal  Is  to  create  a  profit-mak- 
ing core  which  will  Include  virtually  all  serv- 
ices common  to  the  existing  hospitals,  thus 
creating  mass  with  efficiency  but  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  identities  of  the  separate 
voluntary  organizations  In  terms  of  STAFF 
and  patient  care,  and  providing  an  Innova- 
tive method  of  attracting  capital.  (See  pp. 
7-8  of  booklet  for  Concept  as  such.) 

Whether  In  terms  of  the  Bakken  Concept, 
In  whole,  in  part  or  in  spirit,  MMCH  partici- 
pants are  of  the  opinion  that  Increased  dol- 
lar input  alone  won't  necessarily  produce  a 
better  health  care  system.  Every  separate 
segment  of  the  entire  health  care  system  in 


metropolitan  Hennepin  County,  public  and 
private,  must  be  Integrated  into  a  restruc- 
tured health  care  system.  To  do  better  that 
which  has  been  done  In  the  past  will  not  of 
Itself  provide  the,  answer  despite  more  dol- 
lars— Industry  and/or  government  provided. 
"Rewards"  must  be  granted  to  that  system 
which  keeps  our  people  healthy  and  out  of 
hospitals.  Third-party  reimbursement, 
whether  federal  or  privately  oriented,  should 
focus  on  such  "rewards."  But  the  federal 
government  alone  lan't  the  answer. 

The  challenge  of  the  '70b  to  restructure  our 
health  care  system  can  be  met  only  if  "health 
providers"  such  as  MMCH  and  their  top-flight 
professionals,  make  their  voices  heard  in 
Washington,  their  actions  coordinated  at 
home  throiigh  a  central  but  local  agency 
such  as  the  newly-created  Metropolitan 
Health  Board,  and  their  skills,  experience 
and  local  power  directed  toward  the  new 
health  care  system  of  the  '708. 

Sincerely. 

Chasles  S.  Belxows, 
Vice    Chairman,     Minneapolis    Medical 

Center,  Inc. 

A.  Kenneth   Petebson, 
Executive   Vice  President,  Mount   Sinai 

Hospital. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust:  Let 
me  never  he  put  to  confusion. — Psalms 
71:  1. 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
our  Rock  of  Refuge  in  every  time  of  need, 
we  come  before  Thee  with  the  realization 
that  we  have  not  handled  wisely  the  life 
Thou  hast  given  us.  We  hav3  done  those 
things  we  ought  not  to  have  done  and  we 
have  left  undone  those  things  we  ought 
to  have  done.  We  would  laugh  and  love, 
yet  we  often  complain  and  condemn.  We 
would  be  honorable  and  honest,  yet  we 
wear  masks  of  acceptance  and  approval. 
We  would  reach  out  to  others  In  faith 
and  fellowship,  yet  we  shrink  behind 
walls  of  caution  and  compromise. 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways,  reclothe  us 
In  our  rightful  minds,  renew  our  spirits 
that  we  may  begin  to  live  more  confi- 
dently and  more  creatively  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  and  the  well-being  of 
all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niunbered  3  to  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  4713.  An  act  to  amend  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  correct  an  omission  in  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  committees  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  use  of 
certain  currencies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
8866  >  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

RED  COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND 
THE  U.N. 

I  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  A.ssembly  meeting  in  New 
York  will  soon  consider  the  question  of 
seating  Red  Communist  China  and  the 
future  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  a 
member  of  that  orgaruzation.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  admittance  of  Red  Commu- 
nist China  seems  moot  at  this  point 
since  the  administration  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  wiDingness  to  go  along  with 
such  a  move. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  fathom  the  convolutions  in 
the  White  House  that  have  brought  us 
to  this  point  of  embracing  an  avowed 
enemy  and  turning  our  backs  on  a  friend 
of  long  standing  who  deserves  better.  I 
cannot  imderstand  how  we  can  afford  to 
abandon  our  friends  on  Taiwan,  friends 
who,  as  chtu'ter  members  of  the  U.N., 
have  joined  us  for  so  many  years  in 
fighting  Communist  domination  of  Asia. 


If  we  abandon  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
now,  what  kind  of  image  do  we  present 
to  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  Are 
we  to  be  believed  in  anything  we  do  or 
promise?  Certainly  our  track  record  of 
late  provides  little  reason  for  others  to 
trust  us. 

In  essence,  are  we  not  sacrificing  our 
image,  our  morals,  and  our  ideals  to  ac- 
cept an  enemy  as  a  fellow  into  an  organi- 
zation which  accomplishes  Uttle  or 
nothing,  talks  much  and  extravagantly 
and  wastefully  spends  more?  Since  the 
American  public  pays  the  tab  for  almost 
half  of  the  cost  of  that  East  River  de- 
bating society  it  seems  to  me  they  should 
have  some  say  on  how  their  Government 
conducts  itself  within  that  body.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  people 
are  fed  up  with  payine;  for  an  anti-Amer- 
ican sounding  board.  Perhaps  they  want 
out  or  perhaps  they  would  like  a  com- 
plete reassessment  of  our  monetary  and 
morEil  support  of  the  Unit?d  Nations. 
Would  that  be  so  bad,  the  American  in- 
ternational stuffed  shirts  to  »-he  contrary 
notwithstanding? 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10835,  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  imtil  Thursday  midnight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  10835,  a  bUl  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CROSS-FLORIDA  CANAL  AN 
ECOLOGICAL  PLUS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  page 
28415  of  the  Congressional  Rzcoao 
there  is  some  material  that  was  brought 
to  my  attention  this  morning,  and  it 
throws  doubt  upon  some  ot  the  people 
from  the  Florida  delegation  being  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Cross-Plorlda 
Barge  Canal.  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  never  has  there  been  any  fal- 
tering on  my  part  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinued construction  and  completion  of 
the  canal.  There  Is  disagreement  in  the 
Florida  delegation  concerning  the  pro- 
posed canal  but  I  and  many,  probably 
most,  of  the  delegation  favor  building 
the  canal  or  at  least  a  fair  hearing  in 
Congress  on  its  merits.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can,  unless  Congress  repeals  It 
after  hearings  o[>en  to  all,  to  have  it 
built,  because,  I  believe,  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional defense  Interest,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  our  country,  and  that 
it  is  an  ecological  plus,  not  a  minus  flgxire 
in  ecology. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  inclusion 
at  page  28415  was  to  create  a  record  of 
congressional  intent  unfavorable  to  the 
continued  construction  of  the  cemal. 
Congressional  intent  cannot  be  created 
by  such  extraneous  matters,  however; 
but  congressional  Intent  is  to  be  foimd 
In  the  hearings  and  legislative  debate  on 
the  floor.  The  hearings  show  strong  sup- 
port by  myself  and  others  in  support  of 
using  the  appropriations  this  year  for 
continued  construction  and  completion  of 
the  canal.  The  debate  on  the  floor  most 
conclusively  shows  the  congressional  in- 
tent has  not  been  changed  from  the  pol- 
icy of  completing  the  canal.  Congressman 
SncKS  on  July  29,  1971,  when  the  bill 
was  under  debate  on  the  floor  inquired  of 
the  chairman  "whether  there  is  any  in- 
tent in  this  measure  to  change  the  pre- 
vious congressional  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal."  To  which  the 
chairman  replied  in  the  debate :  "I  would 
answer  my  friend,  none  whatsoever.  That 
would  come  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8866, 
SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1971 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8866)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNTERENce  REPORT  (H.  RzpT.  No.  93-537) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiuee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJEl. 
8866 )  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  and  Tor 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reconunend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1971". 


Sk.  a.  Section  101  oT  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands."  in 
aruboectlon  ( J ) ; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (o)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(o)  The  term  'continental  United  States' 
means  the  States  (except  Hawaii)  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.";  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(p)  The  term  'mainland  cane  sugar  area' 
means  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"ANNTTAI.    KSmCATX   OT   CONS-OMPTION    IN 
CONTDTTNTAL    UNITEU    STATXS 

"S»c.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  calendar  year,  beginning  with 
19T3,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  to  attain  the  price  ob- 
jective set  forth  In  subsection  (b) .  Such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  during  October 
ol  the  year  preceding  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made  and 
at  such  other  times  thereafter  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  such  price  objective. 

"(b)  The  price  objective  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  U  a  price  for  raw  sugar  which 
would  maintain  the  same  ratio  between  such 
price  and  the  average  of  the  parity  Index 
(1987=100)  and  the  wholesale  price  Index 
(1967-100)  as  the  ratio  that  existed  be- 
tween (1)  the  simple  average  of  the  month- 
ly price  objective  calculated  for  the  period 
September  1,  1970,  through  August  31.  1971, 
under  this  section  as  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1971,  and  (3)  the  simple 
average  of  such  two  Indexes  for  the  same 
period. 

"(c)     For    purposes    of    subsection    (b)  — 

"(1)  The  term  'parity  index  (1967;^  100)' 
means  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 
for  Commodities  and  Services,  Including  In- 
terest, Taxes,  and  Farm  Wage  Rates,  as  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"(3)  The  term  'wholesale  price  index' 
means  such  Index  as  determined  monthly  by 
the   Department   of  Labor." 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas 
6.910.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Short  tons. 
"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 3,406.000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 1.539.000 

Hawaii 1,110.000 

Puerto  Rlco_-- 110.000 

Total   -- 6,910.000 

"(3)  To  or  from  the  sum  of  4,946.000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quotas  for  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar 
areas  there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  as 
the  case  may  be.  an  amount  equal  to  65  per 
centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  requirements  of  con- 
sumers In  the  continental  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  the  calendar  year 
Is  greater  than  or  less  than  11,200,000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  amount  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on 
the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such  areas  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  data 
of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1971. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  whenever  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  In 


any  year  results  in  there  being  available  for 
marketing  In  the  continental  United  8tat« 
in  any  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  for  such  year  established  undw 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon,  the  quota 
for  the  immediately  following  year  estab- 
lished for  such  area  under  such  paragrapb 
shall  be  Increased  to  the  extent  of  such  ex- 
cess production,  except  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  quota  for  HawaU  or  I>uerto  Rlco,  as  so  In- 
creased, exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same 
level  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963.  Whenever  sugar  produced  In 
Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rlco  In  any  year  Is  pre- 
vented from  being  marketed  or  brought  Into 
the  continental  United  States  In  that  year 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  shipper  of  such  sugar,  the  quota  for 
the  immediately  following  year  established 
for  such  area  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  and  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  section  207.  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  the  amount  of  sugar 
so  prevented  from  t>elng  marketed  or  brought 
Into  the  continental  United  States,  reduced 
by  (B)  the  amount  of  such  sugar  which  has 
been  sold  to  any  other  nation  Instead  of 
being  held  for  marketing  In  the  continental 
United  States. 

"(4)  Beginning  with  1973  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  quota  or  quotas  can  be  used, 
there  shall  be  established  for  any  new  con- 
tinental cane  sugar  producing  area  or  areas 
a  quota  or  quotas  of  not  to  exceed  a  total 
for  all  such  areas  of  100,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
303  of  this  Act" 

(b)  Section  309(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
In  the  amount  of  1,126,030  short  tons,  raw 
value." 

(c)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  For  Individual  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  Ireland,  by  prorating  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  less  the  amounts  required  to 
establish  a  quota  as  provided  in  paragr^h 
(4)  of  this  subsection  for  Ireland,  among 
foreign  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  For  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere : 

"Country 

Per  centum 

Cuba - - 33.74 

Dominican  Republic 13.80 

Mexico  - 11.83 

Brazil 11.04 

Peru 7.90 

West  Indies 4. 13 

Ecuador 1.63 

Argentina 1.53 

CoetaRlca 1.38 

Colombia 1.8« 

Panama 1.29 

Nicaragua 1.39 

Venezuela 1.  33 

Guatemala 1. 18 

El   Salvador 8« 

British  Honduras .68 

Haiti ,« 

Bahamas .54 

Honduras   .34 

Bolivia 19 

Paraguay .IS 

"(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere : 
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"CoTintry  elgn  country  through  the  use  of  limitations  the  Central  American  Common  Market  to  All 

Per  centum  applied  on  other  than  a  calendar  year  basis.  Its  quoU  or  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 

.  02  "(3)   In  order  to  attain  on  an  annual  aver-  mined  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 

Australia - °-  J2  age  basis  the  price  objective  determined  pur-  subsection  shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other 

Republic  of  China - J.  w  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  formula  specified  in  section  201  member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 

^     th  Afri^ 1  43  °^  ^**'"  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  adjust-  determined  pursuant  to  section  302  for  such 

South  Ainca                       -- .  ments  in  the  determination  of  requirements  countries:"; 

"":.;: 7*  of  consumers  m  accordance  with  the  follow-  (4)  by  striking  out  "will  be  unabl-.  to"  In 

i;,   ^  ""' 74  Ihg  provisions:   (A)  the  determination  of  re-  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  sentences 

Swariland •  ' »  quirements  of  consumers  shall   not  be  ad-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "will  n..t"; 

P*iL^^  B^'^"^; a?  Justed  whenever  the  simple  average  of  the  (5)  by  striking  out  the  tenth  and  eleventh 

southern  Rhodesia .37  ^,^1^^,  ^j  ^^  g^^^  j^^  seven  consecutive  mar-  sentences  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 

***'*'r  - — - IL  ket  days  is  less  than  4  per  centum  (or,  in  the  foUowlng:    "In    determining   and   aUocating 

Uganda   --------- •  ^ '  p,^  qj  ^ny  seven  consecutive  market  day  deficits  the  Secretary  shall  act  to  provide  at 

Malagasy  RepuDiiC— - .  w  ^^qA  ending  after  October  31   of  any  yesj-  aU  times  throughout  the  calendar  year  the 

•■(C)   Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of  and  before  March  1  of  the  foUowlng  year,  3  full    distribution    of    the    amount   of    sugar 

subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) ,  for  the  calendar  per  centum)  above  or  below  the  average  price  which  he  has  determined  to  be  needed  under 

year  1973  the  proraUon  for  Panama  ahaU  be  objective   so   determined   for   the   preceding  section  301  of  this  Act  to  meet  the  requlre- 

0.86  per  centum  and  for  Malawi  shall  be  aero  two  calendar  months:  (B)  the  determination  mente  of  oonstimers."; 

per  centum  and  the  proraUon  far  the  other  of  requirements  of  consumers  shall  be  ad-  (6)  by  striking  out  "quotas  then  In  effect" 

countries  named  In  subparagraphs  (A)   and  justed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  atuin  such  wherever   it  appears   and   inserting   In  Ueu 

(B)  shall  be  increased  proportionately.";  and  price  objective  whenever  the  simple  average  thereof  ''quotas  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  qj  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  seven  consecutive  tlon  302";  and 

IoIIowb:  market  days  is  4  per  centum  or  more  (or.  In  (7)  by  striking  out  "47.32"  wherever  it  ap- 

"(4)  For  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  6361  the  case  of  any  seven  consecutive  market  day  pears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30.08 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  quoU  period  ending  after  October  31  of  any  year  (b)  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
provided  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  for  gnj  before  March  1  of  the  following  year,  3  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
any  calendar  year  only  U  the  Secretary  ob-  p^r  centum  or  more)  above  or  below  the  aver-  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeectlon: 
tains  such  aseuranoes  from  such  country  as  ^ge  price  objective  so  determined  for  the  pre-  "(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
he  may  deem  appropriate  prior  to  September  ceding  two  calendar  months;  and  (C)  the  de-  visions  of  this  section  and  section  311(c) ,  u 
15  preceding  such  calendar  year  (October  31,  termination  of  requirements  of  consumers  the  Secretary  determines  that  Hawaii  or 
1971,  for  the  calendar  year  1973)  that  the  jq^  the  current  year  shall  not  be  reduced  Puerto  Rico  wUl  be  unable  to  fill  Its  quota 
quota  for  such  year  wUl  be  filled  virlth  sugar  ^fter  November  30  of  such  year,  but  any  re-  established  under  secUon  303  for  marketing 
produced  in  such  country."  quired  reduction  shall   instead   be  made   in  for  local  consumption  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

(d)  Section     303(d)      of     such     Act     Is  such  determination  for  the  following  year.  If  he  shaU  aUocate  a  total  amount  of  sugar  not 

amended-  m  the  twelve-month  period  ending  October  ^   «*««»  o^   "^ch   deficit   to  the   domestic 

(1)   by  striking  out  "that  are  members  of  gj  ^^  ^ny  year  after  1973  the  average  price  beet  sugar  area  or  «ie  mainland  cane  sugar 

the    Organization    of    American    States"    in  of  raw  sugar  is  less  than  99  per  centum  of  the  area,  or  both,  to  be  fiUed  by  direct  consump- 

paragraph  (1)(A)(11):  price  objective  determined  pursuant  to  the  "on  or  row  sugar,  as  he  determines  to  be 

(3)   by  striking  out  "quotas  then  in  effect  formula  set  forth  in  section  201  (except  in  the  required  for  local  consumption, 

for  such  countries"  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  twelve-month    period    ending    October    31,  Sec.  6.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 

inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "percentages  stated  i973_97  per  centum)  then,  with  respect  to  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

therein";  each   subsequent   calendar  year,  the   Secre-  the    third    sentence    and   Inserting    to   lieu 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  Bahama  Islands,  ^^^  jg  authorized  after  November  30  of  the  thereof  the  following:  'The  Secretary  is  au- 
Bollvla,  Honduras,  and"  In  paragraph  (3);  preceding  year  to  limit,  on  a  quarteriy  basis  thorized  in  making  such  allotments,  when- 

(4)  by  striking  out  "August"  and  Insert-  ^^ly  the  importation  of  sugar  within  the  ever  there  is  involved  any  allotment  that 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "June"  In  paragraph  (4);  ^^  q,  ^^y  foreign  country  during  the  first  pertains  to  a  new  or  substantially  enlarged 
and  ^r  second  quarter    or  both,  or  such  subse-  existing  «^",»^*  Pf^^ft ^tfii"^j;^t!^ 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1965"  each  place  It  quent  year  if  he  determines  that  such  limlta-  &  locality  or  localities  which  have  r«^lyed 
appears  in  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  ^iqu  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  »»  acreage  allotment  under  section  3ra(D) 
Ueu 'hereof  "ig?!".  the  Act  (3)  °^  ^hat  pertains  to  a  sugar  beet  process- 

(ei  Section  203(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  ",4)    The   Secretary   Is  not   authorized  to  l^K  facUlty  described  In  section  303(b)(9). 

bv  l!isertlng  "or  under  section  408(c)"  after  tsgue  any  regulation  under  this  Act  restrict-  ^  take  Into  consideration  in  "eu  of  or  in 

••subsection  (d)(1)   of  this  section".  mg   the    Importation,   shipment,   or   storage  ^'^"°'l *°  *\*  f^"*"^"^  i^,^"  °!^  P!^^.' 

,r,   section  203(f)  of  such  Act  U  amended  of  sugar  to  one  or  more  particular  geographl-  ^.'^CfS^S^^SCaf  JioL^nrwh^ch 

to  read  as  follows :  cal  areas.                                                                     "„            ,.    _  ._,     ^„_iZ!.+i„„  „*  ..lo-or  •><:  <s 

"(f)   vmenever   any   quota   Is   required  to  "(6)    The  imposition  of   limitations  on   a  '^,^;^\^l''±^^^^^^^lr^^^r^u^ 

be  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection    (e)    or  quarterly  basis  under  this  subsection  shall  ^T^"^'^  s^^S  pS^e^  n^^I^UU? 

because  of  a  reduction  In  the  requirements  not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  of   any  such   sugar  beet  PJ^^^^f^^"',  ^ 

of  consumers  under  section  301  of  this  Act,  permiUed  to  be  Imported  for  any  calendar  during  each  of  the  first  three  years  of   Its 

and  the  amount  of  sugar  Imported  from  any  year  from  any  country  below  Its  quota  for  °P|™^°  oe-uon  306   of  the   Sugar  Act  of 

country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  the  that  year"  ^°^-   ^-       „h^  ,.r^°„H»S 

time  of  such  reduction  exceeds  the  reduced  Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  19*8.  "  *™!^°f*'  "    ?     T^ti^r,.    ,^\   .^nd 

quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not-  of  1948.  as  amended.  Is  amended—  (D    by   striking   out   sulMectlOM    (»)    and 

withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec-  (1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tne  louow- 

tlon,   be  charged   to  the  quota   established  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  lag:                                                          ♦»,♦♦>, 

for  such  country  or  domestic  area  for  the  "The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  he  makes  "(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  tne 

next  succeeding  calendar  year.   Sugar  from  his  determination   of  requirements  of  con-  prospective  importation  or  bringing  into  tne 

any  country  which  at  the  time  of  reduction  sumers  for  each  calendar  year  and  on  Decem-  continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  OTFuerto 

In  quota  has  not  been  Imported  but  is  cov-  ber  15  preceding  each  calendar  year,  and  as  Rlco    of    any    sugar-containing    Product    or 

ered  by  authorizations  for  Importation   Is-  often  thereafter  as  the  facts  are  ascertain-  mixture  or  beet  sugar  molassea  wUl  substan- 

sued  by  the  Secretary  not  more  than  five  days  able  by  him  but  In  any  event  not  less  fre-  tlaUy  Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 

prior    to    the    scheduled    date    of    departure  quently  than  each  sixty  days  after  the  begin-  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  tne  quan- 

shown   on   the    authorization    shall    be    per-  nlng  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  wheth-  tlty  of  such  product,  mixture,  or  Beet  su^ 

mltted  to  be  entered  and   charged   to  the  er.  In  view  of  the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  molasses  to  be  imported  or  brought  m  irom 

quoU  established  for  such  country  for  the  the  estimated  production  from  the  acreage  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  wmcn  ^« 

next    succeeding    calendar    year."  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  planted,  the  nor-  determines  will   not  ^  ^^^^^^'JTSJ^,:^^ 

(g)    Section  203(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended  mal    marketings   within   a   calendar   year   of  "I^*  the  quantity  to  be  Ir^rted  or  brought 

to  read  as  follows :  new-crop  sugar  and  other  pertinent  factors,  ^  from  any  "'^J^ti?  or  area  in  any  oalendw 

"(g)(1)  The    secretary    1b    authorized    to  any  area  or  country  will  not  market  the  quota  y«^^«^'^> '^°^,^„7^"^^"rt  m^xt^r 

Umlt  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  Importa-  for  such  area  or  country.";  ?L'?\*'^tr  t^.;^.!^   ann^T  i^oS^'  ^ 

tlon  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  foreign  (3)  by  strikUig  out  "If"  In  the  second  sen-  beet   sugar  ?J2,l*f«   •'^^^  j^P"*^  ^ 

country  dl^ng  the  first  quarter  of  1973  If  he  tenoe  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "When-  ^"'^Jf***  ^^^y^ff '^^^.'^'Jff^fe^^^'^f  t^ 

detenSines  thit  such  lii£ltatlon  Is  necessary  ever"  and  by  striking  out  "wlU  be  unable  to"  ^*  "^^  ,^'5^^/°'L!!S^  m  T^dh^r^u^t 

to  achieve  the  objective,  of  the  Act.  In  such  «.ntence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there-  ^P^^tlon  o^brlxgng  ;^^°^<=b^"f -^'^J 

"(2)  The  Secretary  la  not  authorized  dur-  of   will  not.  ThiV 

Ing  the  last  three  quarters  of  1973  and  the  (8)   by  amending  the  first  provlBO  In  the  an  e.                                    secretarv  detertolnes 

full  vpar  107-?    nr  In  anv  vear  thereafter  ex-  second   sentence   to   read   as   follows:    "Pro-  "(b)  In  the  event  the  secretary  aeierDaiuai 

c:p\'^%ro^deSh^mft^^tS:'S.^r-  vi<U<i.  That  any  deficit  r«iultlng  from  the  ^»-^  J^!  P^^^^^'I^.^P^i:^*' U^  ^^^ 

UUon  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  anyfor-  InsLblllty  of  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of  Into  the  continental  United  States.  HawaU. 
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or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-containing  prod- 
uct or  mixture  or  be«t  sugar  molasses  will 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are 
no  reliable  data  available  of  such  Importa- 
tion or  bringing  in  of  such  product,  mixture, 
or  beet  sugar  molasses  for  three  consecutive 
years,  he  may  limit  the  quantity  of  such 
product,  mixture,  or  beet  sugar  molasses  to 
be  Imported  or  brought  in  annually  from  any 
country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  substantially  in- 
terfere with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  a  sugar -containing 
product  or  mixture,  such  quantity  from  any 
one  country  or  area  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  quantity  containing  one  hundred  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection- 

"(d»  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1972,  limit  the  quantity  of  sweetened  choc- 
olate, candy,  and  confectionery  provided  for 
In  Items  156  30  and  157.10  of  part  10,  schedule 
1.  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  as  hereinafter  provided  The  quantity 
which  may  be  so  entered  or  withdrawn  during 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  determined  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  the  total  amount  thereof  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  larger  of  ( 1 )  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  the  products  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
under  the  foregoing  items  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  quantity  is  determined,  or  (3) 
a  quantity  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  confec- 
tionery of  the  same  description  of  United 
States  manufacture  sold  In  the  United  States 
during  the  moat  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  data  are  available.  The  total  quantity 
to  be  Imported  under  this  subsection  may  be 
allocated  to  countries  on  such  basis  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, taking  into  consideration  the  past  im- 
portations or  entries  from  such  countries 
For  pvirposes  of  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  statistical  data  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  as  to  the 
quantity  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  con- 
fectionery of  United  States  manufacture  sold 
In  the  United  States."' 

Sec.  8.  Section  207  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  Is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
preceding  year"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established 
under  section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not 
to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1.5  per  centum 
of  the  first  elev^  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  Secretary's  determination  for 
the  preceding  year  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201,  plus  0.6  per  centum  of  any  amount 
of  such  determination  above  eleven  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  except  that  126,033 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  shall  be  principally  of  crys- 
talline structure":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  9  Section  209(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  foreign  countries."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "from  any  foreign  cotintry  or 
any  other  area  outside  the  continental 
United  States". 

Sec.  10.  Section  211(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"continental  United  States"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States,  including 
Puerto  Rico,". 


Sec.  11.  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sugar  or"  in  clauses  d)  and  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "direct  consump- 
tion sugar  or". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following:  "In  establishing  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  In  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area,  the  Secretary  may  establish  separate 
State  acreage  allocations,  may  determine  and 
administer  the  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  one  State  by  a  method  different  from  that 
used  In  another  State,  may  Include  in  such 
State  allocation  an  acreage  reserve  to  com- 
pensate for  anticipated  unused  proportion- 
ate shares,  may  make  conditional  allocations 
to  farms  from  such  reserve  and  establish  con- 
ditions which  must  be  met  In  order  for  such 
allocations  to  be  final,  may  oiake  an  adjust- 
ment In  a  State's  allocation  In  any  year  to 
compensate  for  a  deficit  or  surplus  in  a  prior 
year  If  the  actual  amount  of  unused  pro- 
portionate shares  In  such  State  for  such  prior 
year  was  larger  or  smaller  than  such  antici- 
pated amount  of  unused  proportionate 
shares,  and.  In  establishing  State  allocations 
and  farm  proportionate  shares,  may  use 
whatever  prior  crop  year  or  years  he  con- 
siders equitable  in  his  consideration  of  past 
production."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "The  personal  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction history  of  a  farm  operator  who  dies, 
or  becomes  Incapacitated,  shall  accrue  to  the 
legal  representative  of  his  estate  or  to  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family  if  such  legal 
representative  or  family  member  continues 
within  three  years  of  such  death  or  incapac- 
ity the  customary  sugar  beet  operations  of 
the  deceased  or  Incapacitated  operator.  If  in 
any  year  during  this  period  sugar  beets  were 
not  planted  by  such  legal  representative  or 
member  of  the  family,  production  history 
shall  be  credited  to  such  year  equal  to  the 
acreage  last  planted  by  the  deceased  or  In- 
capacitated  fsirm   operator.": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  In  order  to  make  acreage  available  for 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry, the  Secretary.  In  addition  to  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  new  and  small  producers 
by  regulations  generally  similar  to  those  here- 
tofore promulgated  by  him  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  allocate  as  needCMd  from  the  na- 
tional sugar  beet  requirements  established 
by  him,  during  1972,  1973.  and  1974,  the 
acreage  required  to  yield  not  more  than  a 
total  of  100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  for  localities  to  be  served  by  new  or 
substantially  enlarged  existing  sugar  beet 
processing  facilities.  Allocations  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  three  years  and  limited  for  any 
one  processing  facility  to  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  yield  a  maximum  of  50,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  and  a  minimum  of 
25,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  The 
acreage  so  allocated  shall  be  distributed  on 
a  fair  and  reasonable  basis  to  new  and  old 
sugar  beet  farms  to  the  extent  that  It  can 
be  utilized  without  regard  to  any  other  acre- 
age allocations  to  States  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  At  the  time  the  Secretary  allocates 
acreage  for  a  new  or  substantially  enlarged 
existing  sugar  beet  proceeelng  facility  for 
any  year,  which  determination  shall  be  made 
as  far  In  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable, 
such  allocation  shall  thereby  be  committed 
to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  in  which  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  Is  scheduled  to  cocnmence 
or  to  be  substantially  Increased  In  the  local- 
ity or  localities  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  such  acreage  allocation  for 
such  year,  such  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  final,  and  such  commitment  of 
acreage  allocation  shall  be  Irrevocable 
upon  Issuance  of  such  determlnatloii  of  the 
Secretary  by  publication  in  ttoe  Federal  Reg- 
ister; except  that  If  the  Secretary  finds  in 
any  case  that  the  construction  of  new  or  the 
substantial    enlargetnent    of   existing    sugar 


beet  processing  facilities  and  the  contraction 
for  processing  of  sugar  beets  has  not  pro- 
ceeded In  substantial  accordance  with  ths 
representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  hla 
determination  of  acreage  allocation,  he  shall 
revoke  such  deteroalnatlon  in  accordane* 
with  sind  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  such  findings.  In  detflrmlnlnf 
acreage  allocations  for  a  locality  or  locaUUis 
serving  new  or  substantially  enlarged  exist- 
ing sugar  beet  facilities  and  whenever  pro- 
posals are  made  to  construct  new  or  to  aul>- 
Btantlally  enlarge  existing  sugar  beet  process- 
ing facilities  in  two  or  more  localities  (where 
sugar  beet  production  Is  proposed  to  be  oom- 
menced  or  to  be  subetantlally  Increased  in 
the  same  year) ,  the  Secretary  shall  base  his 
determination  and  selection  upon  the  firm- 
ness of  capital  commitment,  the  proven  suit- 
ability of  the  area  for  grovrlng  sugar  beets 
and  the  relative  qualifications  of  localities 
and  proposals  under  such  criteria.  In  nuiklng 
his  determination  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to 
any  processing  facility  located  or  to  be  located 
in  or  adjacent  to  growing  areas  where  proc- 
essing facilities  were  closed  during  1970  or 
thereafter  if  he  finds  that  sugar  beets  can 
and  will  be  grown  in  sufDcient  quantity  and 
quality  to  make  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
and  the  operation  of  such  facility  successful. 
If  proportionate  shares  are  in  effect  in  either 
of  the  two  years  immediately  following  the 
year  for  which  such  initial  acreage  allocation 
Is  made  in  any  locality,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  Initial  allocation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  State's  acreage  is  adjusted  from 
Its  acreage  of  the  year  in  which  such  initial 
allocation  was  made."; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugar 
beet  production,  as  well  as  the  acreage  alloca- 
tion for  new  or  subetantlally  enlarged  exist- 
ing sugar  beet  processing  faculties,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investi- 
gation and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  in- 
formal public  hearing."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "in  any  local  producing 
area"  In  paragraph  (5) ; 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (9)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( 9 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage  require- 
ments established  by  him  for  the  1972,  1978, 
and  1974  cro{>s  of  sugar  beets  the  acreage 
required  to  yield  25,000  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  for  any  sugar  beet  processing  fa- 
cility which  closed  during  1970,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied that  such  facility  will  resume  operations 
and  win  be  operated  successfully  and  that  the 
area  which  wlU  serve  such  facility  Is  suitable 
for  growing  sugar  beets.  The  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  In  this 
paragraph  to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  acreage  Is  provided  un- 
der this  paragraph.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"( 10»  The  Secretary  shedl  credit  to  the  farm 
of  any  producer  (or  to  the  producer  In  a  per- 
sonal history  State)  who  has  lost  a  market 
for  sugar  beets  as  a  result  of  (A)  the  closing 
of  a  sugar  beet  factory  In  any  year  after  1970; 
(B)  the  complete  discontinuance  of  contract- 
ing by  a  processor  after  1970  in  a  State;  or  (C) 
the  discontinuance  of  contracting  by  a  proc- 
essor after  1970  in  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
State  In  which  the  processor  contracted  a  to- 
tal of  at  least  2.000  acres  of  the  1970  crop  of 
sugar  beets,  an  acreage  history  (or  produc- 
tion history)  for  each  of  the  next  three  yean 
equal  to  the  average  acreage  planted  on  the 
farm  (or  by  the  producer)  In  the  last  three 
years  of  such  factory's  operation  or  proces- 
sor's contracting,  and  any  unused  propwr- 
tlonate  share  shall  not  be  transferred  to 
other  farms  (or  producers)." 

I  b )  Section  302  ( c )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  order  to  enable  any  new  cane  sugar 
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nroducing  area  to  fill  the  quota  to  be  estab-  property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  of  ternolnatlon  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 

llshed  for  such  area  under  section  202(a)(4).  controlled,    discriminatory    taxes    or    other  4601(a)    of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of 

the  Secretary  shall  allocate  an  acreage  which  exactions,     or     restrictive     maintenance     or  1954,   whichever  is   the   earlier  date,  except 

he  determines  is  necessary  to  enable  the  area  operational    conditions    (Including    limiting  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make 

to  meet  Its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry-  or  reducing  participation  In  production,  ex-  payments  under  title  m— 

over  inventory    Such  acreage  shall  be  fairly  port,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  "(1)  under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop 

^nd   equitably  distributed   to  farms  on  the  under  quota  allocation  pursuant  to  this  Act)  year  1974  and  previous  crop  years.  If  the  pow- 

basls  oi  land  labor,  and  equipment  avaUable  not  Imposed  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  ers  vested  In  the  Secretary  otherwise  terml- 

for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  and  the  soil  property    or    business   enterprise    of    a    like  nate  on  December  31,  1974,  or 

and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro-  nature  owned   or  operated  by   its  own   na-  "(2)   under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop 

duction  of  sugarcane.  The  acreage  allocation  tlonals  or  the  nationals  of  any  government  years  preceding  the  calendar  year  1°  "Mch 

for  any  year  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance  other  than   the  Government  of  the  United  the  tax  imposed  under  section  4601(a)  of  the 

of  such  year  as  practicable,  and  the  commit-  SUtes,    or    (3)    Imposed    upon    or    enforced  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  termlJiat^  if 

ment  of  such  acreage  to  the  area  shall  be  against  such  property  or  business  enterprise  the  powers  vested  in  the  Swretary  otherwise 

irrevocable    upon    Issuance    of    such    deter-  so  owned  or  controlled,  discriminatory  taxes  terminate  before  December  31,  1974. 

minatlon  by  p'^bllcatlon  thereof  in  the  Fed-  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  (b)    Section  4501  <J>\°m\^'ff^^^''^- 

eral    Register    except  that,   if   the   Secretary  or  operational  conditions  (Including  limiting  nue   Code  of   1954    (relating  to  termination 

finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of  sugar-  or  reducing  participation  In  production,  ex-  of  tax  on  manufactured  sugar)    to  amended 

^»nP  facilities  and  the  contracting  for  nroc-  port,  or  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1972    each  place  it 

""ng  Of  suga'rca'n'l  h^  "ot  p?Slede?[n's u"-  Tndir  quota  allocatfon  pursuant  to  this  Act) ,  aPP«ars  therein  -^^^^^-f^^^^/^.^i^"  *f  ^^^J 

suntlal  accordance  with  the  representation  or  has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  "June  30,  1975    or  f"j^«  3°  f  ^*^«^^"*  y*" 

made  to  him  as  a  basis  for  his  determlmitlon  effect     of     nationalizing,     expropriating     or  f '^'^^^^"f  ^f^er  the  effective  ^^ 

of   distribution   of   acreage,  he   shall   revoke  otherwise    seizing    ownership    or    control    of  Uw  ""^"mg  Payments  under  title  m  of  the 

such  determination  in  accordance  with  and  such  property  or  business  enterprise,  or  (4)  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  whichever  Is 

upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  violated  the  provisions  of  any  bilateral  or  *^«  ^""J^^**^^^,„^  ..  ,^.^.  ,„,  shall  be- 

surh  findings.  In  making  his  determination  multilateral      international      agreement      to  ^^^^  l^J^lP'^^''°^°l^^^}^  ^^^f^^^^ 

for  the  establishment  of  a  quota  and  the  al-  which  the  United  States  U  a  party,  designed  come  ^?l^^^°^^^^''^^\„^°]^^^''J^^^ 

location  of  the  acreage  required  In  connec-  to  protect  such  property  or  business  enter-  that   the   amendment^  ^fL^  ^^J^ 

tinn  with  such  Quota  the  Secretary  shall  base  P^se  so  owned  or  controlled,  and  has  failed  4,  6,  and  7(2)   of  this  Act  shau  become  ei 

LTh'SeTr^rnXn  •  upo^tS^^^^^^  Within  six  months  foUowlng  the  taking   of  {-^'^  ^^^^^^fl^^.^^J'^.^Sf to°'lf7?  a^nd 

capital   commitment   and   the  suitability   of  action  in  any  of  the  above  categories  to  take  f°'LP"^°ff^°f^"°^  relating  to  1972  and 

the  area  for  growing  sugarcane  and,  where  appropriate   and   adequate  steps   to   remedy  ""^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  same 

two  or  more  areas  are  Involved,  the  relative  such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obUga-  And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 

qualifications    of    such    areas    under    such  "ons  under  International  law  toward  such  W.  R.  Poagk 

criteria.  If  proportionate  shares  are  In  effect  citizen  or  entity.  Including  the  prompt  pay-  Thomas  G.  Abeknetht. 

m  such  area  in  the  two  years  Immediately  ment  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  T^°*^  ^  ^°'^^- 

following  the  year  for  which  the  sugarcane  or   business   enterprise   so   nationalized,   ex-  Pag.  Belchm^ 

acreage  lllocatlon  Is  committed  for  any  area,  proprlated  or  otherwise  seized  or  to  provide  Chahij*  M.^ar. 

the    total    acreage    of    proportionate    shares  reHef  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  conditions  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

established  for  farms  In  such  area  in  each  °r  breaches  of  such  international  agreements,  rosseu.  B   Lono. 

such  two  years,  shall   not  be  less  than  the  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  arrange    with  the  Clinton  P.  Andkmon. 

larger  of  the  acreage  committed  to  such  area  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub-  Hekman  E.  Talmadgx. 

or   the   acreage   which    the   Secretary   deter-  mitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration  Wau^ce  F.  BENNrrr, 

mmes  to  be  required  to  enable  the  area  to  °^  =°°'="if  ""'^  J''  T''°''^^u!^^T       J'I^^^''ll  ^^"^  "^^  ^™',  .„     e        ♦ 

fill  Its  quota  and  provide  for  a  normal  carry-  under  which   final   and  binding  decision  or  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

over  inventory."  settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment  explanatory  Statimxnt  of  the 

SEC.    13    Section  303  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  «'  *""*^*°'r^.T„'    .*  -?vf3.^>,.  fnUow  CoMMrrro:  or  Contekence 

•^^'L^c^^cTuLn^ch^TmTrto'llf  of^sSr  r^Tu'c'^h  s^b^^r^rth^^sirnf^  "wfthl  ^e  managers  on  the  part   of  the  House 

which  cause  such  damage  to  all  or  a  sub-  ^          suspend  all  or  any  part  of  the  quota  and   the   Senate   at   the   conference   on   the 

stantlal  part  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  ^ndV  th^  Act  of  such  nitlon.  and  either  In  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 

sugarcane  In  the  same  factory  district   (as  "  °,  j    °"          °     alternative    the  President  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJi. 

established  by  the  secretary)    county^  partoh.  ^^^^'^^er  .u.^te^  ani^^^^^  8866)    to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 

municipality,  or  local  producing  areas,  may  nrescrlbe  caiL^  to  be  levied  and  collected  of  the  Sugar  Aot  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for 

SEC.    14.   Section  307  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  ?i^he^rt  of  en^  an  toiwrt  o^^^  other  purpose*,   submit   the   following  Joint 

1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ^i^^^^J^f^^b^i^^orted^lnto  the  Unltell  statement  to  the  House  and  the  ^Senateln 

"Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands    and  in-  8            8                       i^                  amount  not  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 

"s^c'  ,k"  ^tion'IS'of'rhe  7^.^  A^of  ^  e'^ceed  .20  S^r  toTs^ch   moTeys   to  be  u^n  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 

Sec.   15,  Section  403  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  ^    ^          ^^    Treasury    of    the    United  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add  ng  at  ^^^t^f^^S^  speclai^r7und.  and  he  shall  The  Senate  amendment  U>  UM.  8866  struck 

the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows.  fund  to  make  payment  of  claims  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  and  Inserted 

"(c)    Whenever   the   Secretary   determines  ^5^2  on  or  after  Januarri    1961  as  a  result  In  lieu  thereof  the  Senate  language, 

that  such  action  to  necessary  to  protect  the  o           »,      ^j^.,          exnroDrtatlon     or  The  conference  agreement  to  a  substitute 

interests  of  the  United  States,  consumers  of  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^;^^  ^^  /^^j^  ^^^^^  tor  both  the  House  language  and  the  Senate 

sugar,  or  the  exporters  or  importers  of  sugar.  ^^     ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  participates  In  amendment.  The  Important  differences  be- 

he  Is  authorized   to  require.  In  accordance  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  mdlesTthe  President  tween  H.R.  8866  and  the  Senate  amendment 

with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  ^^ay  suspend  a  portion  of  the  quota  for  the  and  the  resolution  of  these  differences  by  the 

prescribe,  any  or  all  shipments  of  imported  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ,g  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  conferees  follow: 

sugar    to    be   weighed    by   persons   not    con-  ^^^^^     imported  from  that  nation  during  i.  allocation  or  domestic  quotas 

ha°  ng   a  St°flnanc?a?  i'nt^resT'ln'^uch  *^«  ^'^'^^^^  y«"'  "^*"  ^«  ''  satisfied  that  ^he  pattern  of  distribution  of  quotas  to 

^Talr-                   financial    interest  in  sucn  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken,  and  either  domestlT  areas   was   identical   in   both   the 

^Ec    16    Section  404  of  the  SuKar  Act  of  "^  addition  or  as  an  alternative  he  may  cause  g           ^^^j  Senate  versions,  except  for  1974, 

19«    J  ai^nded   tTamend^  by  im^mng  to  be  levied  and  collected  an  Impost  in  an  ^^^^^  ^^e  House  would  have  increased  the 

^fo^e^he^eriS  ;t  the  end  3  the  flm  wn!  *'°°"'»*  °°*  ^°  ««^  "°  ^'  *°"   ""^  ""^  Puerto  Rlcan  quota  to  1  million  tons,  while 

Si^the  follo^n^    "and  exceVt  M  provw^  °'  »"  »"8«^'  «°"«^*  "^  *>'  Imported  Into  the  ^he  Semite  retolned  It  at  885,000.  Tlis  con- 

inactions  205  a^d'  306   tio  revfew  aS^reg^-  "'»'**«1  S***"  ^'■°"  »"*=*^  '^""'"^  ^"  *^'  P^^"  'e^nce  substitute  adopted  the  Senate  ver- 

n  sections  205  and  306    to  review  any  regu-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^  provided  herein.  Any  quan-  gjon    ^^^  making  a  domestic  quota  aUoca- 

lation  issued  pursuant  to  this  Aot  in  accord-  withheld    or    suspended    shall    be  tton  as  folios 

a^e  with  Chapter  7  of  title  6.  United  States  ^„^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^,,„^  .^^P,,  ^,^  ^3,  as  follows^ 

-    ^    c           ...  Act.  With  respect  to  any  action  taken  during  louuii.          ,             _    '  ,  k.«».,»- 

Sec.  17.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  j^gj   ^^  ^^^  7^  ^he  categories  set  forth  in  Area:                                Conference  substitute 

1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  ^j^^^  subsection,  the  provtolons  of  thU  sub-          Domestic  beet  sugar 3,406,000 

'°*s  section  relating  to  levying  and  collecting  an          Mainland  cane  sugar 1,639,000 

"(c)   In  any  case  in  which  a  nation  or  a  impost  shall  apply  only  If  the  President  so         Hawaii     —  1.110,000 

political  subdivision  thereof  has,  on  or  after  determines."                                                                      Puerto  Rico 866,000 

January  1,  1961,  (1)   nationaUzed,  exproprt-  g^    jg    |^j   secUon  413  of  the  Sugar  Act          Virgin  Islands 0 

ated.  or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or  ^   ^  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  ,  ,,„  ,^ 

control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise  j'i,_~!                                                                               Total   6,910.000 

owned  or  controlled  by  United   States  cltl-  °      '                "tebmination  n.  allocation  of  foeekn  quotas 

Tt'lo^n  Tt  r:r^n\o'tr'^lu^'^.:  "S^.  412.  The  power,  vested  In  the  S^-  T^e  following  table  ^^^J^^^Jf^^^^'^^^ 

flclally  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  retary  under  thto  Act  shaU  terminate  on  De-  country  quotas  under  the  conference  sub- 

(2)   Imposed  upon  or  enforced  against  such  cember  31.  1974,  or  on  March  31  of  the  year  stitute: 
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FOREIGN  SUGAR  QUOTAS  UNDER  CONFERENCE  DECISIONS  COMPARED  TO  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  VERSIONS  OF  H  R.  8866 

IShod  tons,  raw  viluel 


Producing  arta 


Total  do(n«stic  areas. 

Mexico 

Dominican  Ripublic 

Brazil 

Peru 

WottlndtM 

Ecuador..  

French  West  Indies.  , 

Argentina 

Coeta  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Colombia 

Guatemala 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

Haiti 

Venezuela 

British  Honduras 

Bolivia 

Honduraj 

Bahamas 

Paraguay 

Western  Hemisphere 


Present  act 

Conference 

distribution  ■ 

House  bill  > 

Senetebilli 

substitute' 

6, 410.  000 

6,410,000 

6.  285.  000 

6,  285,  000 

557,  748 

537,  545 

590,894 

561,581 

545.481 

525,  737 

659.  874 

634.  874 

545.  581 

525,737 

577,905 

547,905 

435,  087 

418,  S«2 

391.839 

391,839 

188. 777 

192,  Kl 

204,520 

204,  520 

79.370 

80,  774 

79,084 

80,774 

59.384 

0 

63.868 

0 

67. 102 

76,050 

67,062 

76,050 

64.217 

65, 185 

71,110 

68,610 

64.217 

65,185 

54,217 

64,217 

57.  723 

73.(88 

61,047 

67,368 

54.115 

55,265 

59.835 

58,350 

40.406 

41.567 

40.406 

41,567 

39,682 

40. 151 

43,964 

42.693 

30,305 

30.704 

30,305 

30,704 

27.419 

36,845 

61,025 

61.026 

13,  752 

33.537 

14.874 

33.537 

6.494 

17.005 

6,193 

6.193 

6.494 

11,005 

6.494 

11.750 

10.000 

33,537 

10,000 

27,000 

0 

15,116 

0 

6.193 

2.893,254 

2,881,866 

3.  IM.  517 

3, 016,  751 

Producing  area 


Present  act 
distribution ' 


House  bill '       Senate  bill ' 


Conference 
substitute* 


Australia 203,785  206.025  196.162  203.78S 

Republic  of  China 84.910  85.844  81,734  84  916 

India 81.514  82,494  77,973  81.514 

South  Africa 60,003  60.300  57,745  57,7«S 

Fiji  Islands 44,719  44,806  43,034  44,711 

Thailand 18.681  18.844  14.152  18  681 

Mauritius 18.681  30.150  17,761  30,1SO 

Malagasy  Republic 9,623  15,075  9.223  12.149 

Swaziland 7,359  30,150  7,084  30  150 

Malawi" 0  0  0  0 

Uganda 0  15.075  0  15.075 

Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Philippines 

Ireland 

Total  Foreign 

Total 11.200,000        11,200,000        11,200,000  11,200,000 


529,275 

588,763 

504,868 

578, 87B 

1,362,120 
5,351 

1,314,020 
5,351 

1,300.264 
5,351 

1.314.oa 
3,351 

4,  790, 000 

4.  790, 000 

4,915,000 

4,915,000 

'  Distribution  of  foreign  quotas  under  present  act  as  recommended  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  adminis'ration. 
>  For  1973  and  subsequent  years  the  quota  for  Panama  wowld  be  increased  to  62,947  tons  and 


a  quota  would  b«  established  for  Malawi  of  15,000  tons  and  other  quotas  reduced  proportionately. 
Reflects  the  allocation  and  proration  of  500.000  tons  of  domestic  deficits  to  foreign  countries. 
'  Reflects  the  allocation  and  proration  of  625.000  tons  of  domestic  deficits  to  foreign  countries 


The  quotas  under  the  coaference  sub- 
stitute, as  Indicated  by  the  foregoing  table, 
are  based  on  estimates  of  sugar  consumption 
of  11.2  million  tons.  These  quotas  further 
assume  that  Puerto  Rico  will  fall  to  produce 
Its  quota  allotment  by  625,000  tons  and  that 
this  deficit  would  be  prorated  among  the 
Philippines  and  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
according  to  the  formula  specified  in  the 
conference  agreement. 

Other  significant  differences  in  foreign  quota 
allocations 

Panama:  Under  the  House  bill  the  quota 
for  Panama  would  be  Increased  to  62.947  tons 
beginning  in  1973.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  provide  this  statutory  Increase.  Tbe 
conferees  agreed  to  tbe  House  version. 

Malawi.  Uganda,  and  Paraguay :  Tbe  House 
bill  established  a  1S,000  ton  quota  for  Malawi 
beginning  In  1973,  a  16,076  ton  quota  far 
Uganda  In  1972,  and  a  16,116  ton  quota  for 
Paraguay  In  1972.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  no  quotas  for  these  countries.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision for  Malawi  and  Uganda  and  sets  the 
Paraguay  quota  at  6.193  tons. 

Bahamas:  The  House  bill  added  the  Ba- 
hamas to  the  list  of  countries  sharing  quotas 
(and  deficits  and  growth)  on  a  ptercentage 
basis  and  Increased  its  quota  from  10,000 
tons  to  33,637  tons.  The  Senate  amendment 
retained  existing  provisions  of  law  and  con- 
tinued the  constant  10,000  ton  quota  on  the 
Bahamas.  The  conference  substitute  sets  the 
quota  at  27,000  tons  and  permits  the  Ba- 
hamas to  share  In  future  deficits  and  growth 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

PhlHppinea:  Under  the  House  bill  whlob 
baaed  oeJlculatlons  on  a  600,000  ton  domestic 
deficit  the  Philippine  quota  was  a«t  at  1.314,- 
030  tons.  Under  tJie  Senate  amendment  whlob 
was  calculated  on  the  basts  of  a  626,000  too 
domestic  deficit  this  quota  was  set  at  1,300.- 
264  tons.  Using  the  same  basis  for  calcula- 
tion as  the  Senate  amendment  the  House  bill 
would  have  provided  a  Philippine  quota  of 
1,361.020  tons.  The  conference  subetltuDe 
adopts  the  House  bill's  basic  quota  of  1,120,- 
020  tons  for  the  Philippines  and  sets  that  na- 
tion's share  of  the  deficit  at  a  level  (30.08 
percent)  that  will  give  the  Philippines  a 
quota  of  1.814.020  tons,  the  amount  originality 
proposed  under  the  House  calculations. 

French  West  Indies:  The  House  bill  ellnal- 
nated  tbe  quota  for  the  French  West  Indies. 
Tbe  Senate  bill  would  have  restored  the  quota 


to  the  French  West  Indies  but  also  would 
have  assessed  a  fee  against  so  much  of  the 
sugar  Imported  from  the  French  West  Indies 
as  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  French  West  Indies  falls  to  fill  Its  share 
of  the  French  EEC  quota,  the  fee  being  an 
amount  equal  to  the  U.S.  premium.  The  con- 
ference substitute  eliminates  the  quota  for 
the  French  West  Indies. 

ni.  PRICK  FORMULA  AND  CONSUMPTION  ESTIMATX 

The  Senate  amendment  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "corridor  mechanism"  for  deter- 
mining quota  adjustments,  as  adopted  by  the 
House,  with  the  following  changes : 

(A)  Reduced  from  4  percent  to  3  percent 
the  ranges  within  which  prices  could  fluctu- 
ate before  the  Secretary  must  change  his  con- 
sumption estimate. 

(B)  Omitted  the  subjective  criteria  which 
would  have  been  overridden  (but  retained  In 
the  law)  by  the  price  formula  In  tbe  House 
bUl. 

(C)  Clarified  the  price  objective  formula  In 
tbe  House  bill  by  referring  to  the  "farm  prices 
paid  Index  (1967=100)"  instead  of  the 
"parity  Index." 

In  regard  to  these  changes,  the  conference 
substitute  provides  as  follows: 

(A)  It  retains  the  4  percent  corridor  mech- 
anism of  the  House  bill  for  8  months  of  the 
year,  but  for  the  4-month  period  (November. 
December.  January,  and  February)  it  adopts 
the  Senate  3  percent  provision.  The  reason  for 
this  change  is  to  afford  mainland  cane  pro- 
ducers greater  price  protection  during  their 
principal  harvesting  months. 

(B)  The  conferees  tMlopted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  deleted  tbe  subjective  criteria 
from  existing  law. 

(C)  The  conference  substitute  uses  the 
term  "parity  index  (1967  =  100)"  and  clarifies 
It  by  reference  to  the  specific  statistic  which 
Is  published  monthly  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

IV.    PUIBTO   wco 

The  Senate  amendment  modified  the  House 
provisions  on  Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Senate  amendment  retained 
Puerto  Rloo'B  quota  at  8SS,000  tona  for  3 
years  Instead  of  raising  It  to  1,000.000  tons 
In  1974  as  provided  by  the  House  bill.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  versions  but 
agree  that  In  1974.  when  this  legislation  ex- 
pires, the  Congress  should  carefully  examine 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  quota.  The  conferees  further 
note  that  present  law  (Section  202(a)(3)  of 


the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by  this  bill)  pro- 
vides that  when  the  productive  capacity  In 
Puerto  Rico  Increases,  the  marketing  quota 
shall  Increase  to  a  quantity  no  higher  than 
the  quota  In  effect  prior  to  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Act,  an  amount  which  is  well  In 
excess  of  the  1  million  tons  proposed  in  the 
House  bill. 

(B)  The  House  bill  further  restricted  sugar 
Imports  from  Puerto  Rico  when  the  Secre- 
tary's consumption  estimate  exceeds  11  mil- 
lion tons  to  0.5  percent  of  the  excess  con- 
sumption estimate.  The  Senate  amendment 
preserved  existing  law  on  refined  sugar,  al- 
lowing Puerto  Rico  to  ship  refined  sugar 
within  Its  quota  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
1.5  percent  of  the  Secretary's  consumption 
estimates.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  provision. 

V.    ALLOCATION    OF    DIFICrTS 

There  were  two  differences  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  deficits : 

(A)   Discretionary  Allocation  of  Deficits 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  the 
President's  authority  In  present  law  to  dis- 
tribute deficits  In  a  discretionary  manner, 
when  In  his  Judgment  such  a  distribution 
would  be  In  the  "national  interest."  The 
House  bill  retained  the  present  law  pro^slon. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  version. 

The  conferees  note  that  under  the  pro- 
posal of  tbe  Administration  to  follow  the 
quota  structure  of  present  law  with  minimal 
change,  the  PhUlpplnea  would  have  received 
a  quota  of  1,362,130  tons.  In  retaining  the 
President's  authority  to  allocate  deficits  un- 
der section  204  ( a)  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  con- 
ferees point  out  that  he  will  have  tbe  au- 
thority to  allocate  additional  portions  of 
deficits  to  the  Phlllpplnee  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  would  be  equitable  and  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  conferees  were  advised  that  on  August 
12,  1971.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued an  emergency  request  for  100.000  tons 
of  sugar,  87.000  tons  of  which  would  come 
from  foreign  countries.  This  emergency  re- 
quest was  rescinded  on  August  18,  but  In 
the  Interval,  three  Central  American  coun- 
tries, Coeta  Rica,  Ouatemala,  and  Honduras, 
chartered  the  necessary  vessels,  Incurred 
great  expense  and  effort,  and  planned  to 
ship  raw  sugar  to  tbe  United  States.  Because 
the  quota  for  these  nations  for  1971  bad  al- 
rsady  been  filled,  the  effect  of  the  emergency 
order  has  been  to  cause  financial  hardship  to 
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these  nations  solely  because  of  their  prompt 
response  to  the  Department's  emergency  re- 
quest. It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  In  exercising  hU  discretion  to  allocate 
deficits  in  sugar  shipments  from  any  nation 
U  be  finds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
the  r>resldent  should  make  allocations  to 
these  coxintrles  out  of  forthcoming  deficits 
(either  In  1971  or  in  1972)  In  an  amount 
BUfBclent  to  relieve  the  hardship. 
(B)  Allocation  of  deficits— Time  element 

The  Senate  concurred  In  the  House  pro- 
vision on  requiring  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine and  allocate  deficits  In  October  of  the 
preceding  year  and  at  least  every  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  a  quota  year,  but  In- 
cluded an  amendment  requiring  a  review  on 
December  15  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
quota  year.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

VI.   CUBAN   RKSEXVE 

The  House  bill  reduced  the  Cubcui  reserve 
by  more  than  half,  from  60  percent  to  23.74 
percent,  thus  reallocating  761,861  tons  per- 
manently to  other  foreign  nations  (except 
the  Phllllplnes  or  Ireland).  The  Senate 
amendment  preserved  the  Cuban  reserve  at 
60  percent  of  imported  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  (except  the  PhiUlplnes,  Ireland,  and 
the  Bahamas)  as  in  current  law.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  version. 

VII.  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  BTATI8 

The  House  bill  repealed  the  so-called 
"OAa  Bonus"  clause,  which  reserves  all 
growth  In  the  C^uban  reserve  to  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  which  are  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  allocated  future  growth  In  the  Cuban 
reserve  to  all  countries  In  both  hemispheres. 
The  Senate  amendment  differed  in  that  It 
distributed  increases  in  the  Cuban  reserve, 
stemming  from  requirements  in  excess  of  10 
million  tons,  to  all  supplying  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (other  than  the  Ba- 
hamas.) Under  present  law,  only  those  na- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  participate.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provi- 
sion adding  the  Bahamas  to  the  list  of  na- 
tions which  are  permitted  to  participate  In 
the  Cuban  reserve. 

vm.  MAXIMUM  LIMITATION 

The  House  bill  contained  no  limitations  or 
ceilings  on  foreign-country  quota  alloca- 
tions. The  Senate  amendment  provided  a 
maximum  limitation  on  quotas  of  1.6  mil- 
lion tons  to  the  Phllllplnes  and  Cuba  (In  the 
event  Cuba  rejoins  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  and  regains  its  quota)  and  800,000  tons 
on  all  other  nations.  The  limitation  would 
not  have  applied  to  sugar  acquired  pursuant 
to  the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary enabling  him  to  secure  sugar  from  what- 
ever source  is  available  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. Under  the  Senate  provision,  in  the 
event  a  country's  entitlement  exceeded  Its 
maximum  limitation,  the  excess  would  have 
been  considered  a  deficit  and  would  have 
been  allocated  in  the  same  manner  as  defi- 
cits are  allocated  under  the  law.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  version,  but  point 
out  that  In  the  future  the  United  States  does 
not  Intend  to  become  overly  dependent  on 
any  one  source  of  supply  for  sugar.  In  this 
regard,  future  sugar  legislation  might  con- 
tain a  statutory  celling  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  amendment. 

IX.    CONFICTIONEBT    QUOTA 

The  House  bill  contained  no  quota  pro- 
vision on  confections.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  quota  on  confections 
beginning  in  1972  equal  to  the  larger  of  (1) 
the  average  total  quantity  of  sweetened 
chocolate  and  confections  In  tariff  classifica- 
tions affected  which  are  entered  in  the  8  prior 
years,  or  (2)  6  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  sweetened  chocolate  and  confections   in 


tariff  classifications  affected  which  are  sold 
In  the  United  States  during  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  reliable  data  are  available. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  version, 
but  determined  that  the  quotas  should  ^ply 
on  an  overall  quantity  basis  and  not  to  arti- 
cles entered  under  each  tariff  classification 
specified.  Moreover,  the  conferees  noted  that 
this  quota  will  be  in  effect  only  for  tbe 
period  of  this  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

X.    NEW    AND    ESTABLISHED    BEET    AREAS 

(A)  The  House  bill  authorised  acreage  to 
produce  up  to  100,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  to 
be  set  aside  from  the  area's  quota  for  local- 
ities with  new  faculties  or  enlarged  plants. 
The  Senate  adopted  a  clarifying  amendment 
making  It  clear  that  the  100.000  ton  alloca- 
tion pertained  to  tbe  life  of  the  extension  of 
the  Act  and  not  to  successive  increases  of 
100,000  tons  In  each  of  3  years  during  the  ex- 
tension. The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
version. 

(B)  The  Senate  amendment  also  gave  the 
Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  allocate 
up  to  26.000  tons  In  addition  to  the  100,000 
tons  otherwise  earmarked  for  new  areas  to  a 
Maine  factory,  but  only  If  he  were  satisfied 
that  the  venture  could  t>e  successful  and 
that  sugar  beets  could  be  profitably  grown. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  In  tbe 
House  bill.  Tbe  conferees  a|^«ed  to  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

(C)  Tbe  House  bill  provided  that  "priority 
shall  be  given"  to  facilities  closed  since  1970 
in  making  the  determination  of  who  receives 
the  additional  acreage  allotments.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  deleted  this  provision.  Both 
versions  provided  that  the  determination 
should  be  based  In  part  on  "the  proven  suit- 
ability of  the  areas  for  growing  sugar 
beets  •  •  *."  The  conference  substitute  deletes 
the  priority  language  of  tbe  House  bill,  but 
replaces  It  with  language  giving  a  preference 
to  any  facility  located  or  to  be  located  In  or 
adjacent  to  growing  facilities  which  were 
closed  during  1970  or  thereafter  when  tbe 
Secretary  finds  that  sugar  beets  can  and  will 
be  grown  in  sufficient  qtiantlty  and  quality  to 
make  the  operation  of  such  facility  success- 
ful. 

XI.  SUGAR  BEET  FARM  HISTORT 

The  House  bill  protected  for  3  years  the 
history  of  a  producer  in  a  portion  of  a  State 
where  a  processor  had  contracted  4,000  acres 
of  tbe  1970  crop.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duced the  4.000  acre  test  to  a  2.000  acre  test 
to  safeguard  the  production  rights  of  pro- 
ducers In  smaller  locations.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  version. 

XII.  PROPOR'nONATE  SHARES  IN  MAINLAND  CANE 
AREA 

The  House  bill  made  no  change  in  present 
law  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  proportionate  abares  in  the 
mainland  cane  area  uniformly  In  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  administer  proportion- 
ate shares  In  the  mainland  cane  area  dif- 
ferently in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  version. 

Zm.  INDEPENDENT  WEIGBMASTXRa 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
Independent  welghmasters.  Tbe  Senate 
amendment  would  have  allowed  tbe  present 
dependent  welghmasters  to  continue  to  serve 
tbe  people  they  are  now  serving  but  would 
require,  with  that  exception,  that  In  the 
future  welghmasters  not  be  associated  with 
brokers  or  refiners  of  sugar.  Tbe  conference 
substitute  authorizes  tbe  Secretary  to  Issue 
appropriate  regulations  regarding  tbe  weigh- 
ing of  sugar  to  insure  program  integrity  and 
public  protection  if  he  deems  such  action 
necessary. 

XIV.  PAYMENTS  CXTrOFF  PROVISXOIfS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  In  the  event 
of   any   limitation   on   payments,  both   tbe 


powers  of  tbe  Secretary  under  tbe  Sugar 
Act  and  the  sugar  excise  tax  would  termi- 
nate. Tbe  Senate  amendment  clarified  the 
House  bill  to  provide  that  paymenu  would 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  crop  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  of  termination 
of  the  tax,  but  not  for  the  year  In  which 
the  termination  of  the  tax  occurs.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  Senate  version. 

ZV.  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

The  House  bill  provided  effective  dates  for 
various  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  Senate 
amendment  was  identical  in  substance  except 
with  regard  to  the  expropriation  amendment. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  tbe  House  version 
with  a  technical  clarifying  amendment  relat- 
ing  to  the   confectionery   quota. 

ZVI.  EXPROPRIATION 

The  House  bill  made  the  mandatory  pro- 
vision in  present  law  discretionary  with  the 
President.  It  would  also  allow  him  to  stis- 
pend  part  of  a  quota  rather  than  all  of  It 
and  would  make  clear  that  limiting  partici- 
pation of  a  U.S.  citizen  In  tbe  production  or 
sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  under  a 
quota  allocation  is  a  restrictive  condition 
sufficient  to  invoke  tbe  statute.  The  Hotise 
bill  also  contained  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent at  bis  discretion,  either  In  addition  or 
as  an  sltemative  to  cutting  tbe  quota,  to 
levy  a  special  tax  (up  to  $30  per  ton)  on  any 
or  all  sugar  from  tbe  offendilng  country,  the 
proceeds  of  which  would  be  used  to  reimburse 
persons  whose  property  was  expw^rlated. 

The  Senate  amendment  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  changes  In  tbe  House  provision  on  ex- 
propriation and  limited  its  application  to 
past  actions.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment proposed  for  tbe  futiire  a  new,  mors 
automatic,  antloonfiscatlon  provision.  Under 
this  new  procedure,  an  aggrieved  party,  after 
falling  to  receive  adequate  compensation 
under  provisions  sioallar  to  existing  law,  could 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  which, 
after  a  full  investigation,  would  reach  a  de- 
termination on  the  questions  of  seizure  and 
adequate  compensation  within  a  6-month 
period. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  adopted  tbe 
House  version  with  the  following  changes: 

(A)  Expropriations  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1961  would  be  eligible  for  relief 
through  Presidential   akctloo. 

(B)  Tbe  $20  per  ton  Impost  limitation  Is 
specifically  made  applicable  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  well  as  other  nations. 

In  agreeing  to  the  expropriation  provisions, 
the  conferees  take  note  of  certain  claims  by 
American  business  against  foreign  govern- 
ments which  have  not  been  settled.  Some  of 
these  Involve  companies  which  have  been 
expropriated.  Others  involve  companies  which 
have  satisfactorily  performed  contract  work 
and  have  not  been  paid.  The  conferees  wish 
to  make  their  intention  clear  and  unmis- 
takable that  these  claims  miut  be  satis- 
factorily settled  with  expedition.  The  Con- 
gress Is  mindful  of  tbe  fact  that  this  Is  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Sugar -sup- 
plying countries  are  therefcffe  put  on  notice 
now  that  their  record  of  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims  by  U.S.  citizens  will  be  a 
factor  in  future  Congressional  determinations 
of  quotas. 

ZVn.    WAGE-PRICE  FREEZX  AND  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

On  August  16  the  President  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11616  imposing  a  freese  on  wages 
and  prices.  The  purpose  of  this  Executive 
Order  Is  to  limit  prices  for  commodities  to 
the  highest  price  for  which  sales  of  the  com- 
modity were  made  during  the  30-day  period 
prececUng  the  Executive  Order.  Tbe  Sugar  Act, 
too.  Is  a  price  control  mechanism.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  stabilize  prices  of  sugar  in  the  interest 
of  consumers,  farmers,  and  processors. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  administration  of  tbe  President's 
Executive  Order  may  have  the  effect  of  dls- 
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ruptlng  the  order:  y  operation  of  the  8ug)^ 
Act  by  estAbllahlng  different  price  ceilings  t»r 
different  proceaaors  of  raw  sugar  solely  on  tfee 
basis  of  when  sugar  cane  is  harvested,  prot- 
eased, amd  marketed  as  raw  sugar.  This  dlf- 
ruptlon  could  lead  to  Inequities  among  proc- 
essors and  to  unjust  enrichment  of  refiners 
who  purchase  raw  sugar  from  mainland  inn 
sugar  proceaaors  frozen  to  price  structurts 
which  existed  under  the  Sugar  Act  In  tj|e 
spring  of  1971  or  the  fall  of  1970  when  the«e 
last  sold  raw  sugar. 

It  la  the  feeling  o:  the  conferees  that  If 
Executive  Order  11616  and  the  Sugar  Act  ctfi 
be  construed  together  to  eliminate  inequltlia 
and  unjust  enrichments,  such  a  constructloti 
would  be  In  order.  TTie  conferees  are  further 
of  the  opinion  that  If  the  raw  sugar  prl#e 
celling  were  frozen  In  all  cases  at  the  prl«e 
at  which  raw  sugar  wtts  sold  during  the  3t- 
day  period  preceding  the  Issuance  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11615,  It  would  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sugar  Act  and  tlje 
achievement  of  the  price  objective  statd 
therein. 

j  w.  r.  poacx, 

Thomas  G.  Abkrnetht. 

Thomas  S.  Folxt, 

Pack  Beix;hkr. 

CHAaLfS  M.  Tkagcz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Hesman  E.  Talmadce, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

Cakl  T.  Ctrmxis. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SOLICITATION   PROM   A   POOR   RE* 
PUBLICAN   BOY   FROM   IOWA 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per* 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  } 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ro* 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tht 
August  recess  I  was  the  recipient  of  twft 
rather  unusual  letters,  one  from  Mr, 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  chairman  of  th# 
Democrat  National  Committee,  of  cours* 
soliciting  me  for  funds,  and  the  othef 
from  Treasurer  Jay  C.  Leff.  of  the  Penn-. 
sylvanla  Democrat  State  Committee,  so- 
liciting me  for  funds — $100  for  a  ticket  to 
a  Democrat  dinner  In  Pennsylvania  la 
October. 

I  am  mystified.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  th« 
attention,  solicitation,  and  affection 
which  these  Democrats  apparently  hold 
for  a  poor  old  Republican  coimtry  boy 
from  Iowa. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Boccs)  if  there  Is  any  change  In  the  an- 
nounced program  for  this  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
PoRD)  It  had  been  my  Intention  to  an- 
nounce that  we  are  adding  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow,  H.R.  10538.  which 


extends  the  authority  for  Insiiring  loans 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act. 

This  bill  was  on  the  suspension  calen- 
dar earlier  this  week,  tuid  had  to  be 
removed  because  of  the  untimely  death 
ol  our  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Watts).  It  Is  necessary 
to  call  this  bill  up  because  the  authority 
which  the  bill  grants  expires  as  of  to- 
morrow. So  we  are  quite  hopeful  that  we 
can  call  the  bill  up  and  pass  It  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

(Roll  No.  269] 

Abbltt  Ellberg  Myers 

Abourezk  Each  ONelll 

Abzug  Eshleman  Podell 

Adams  Evlns.  Tenn.  Potr 

Alexander  Plynt  Powell 

Ashley  Foley  Price.  Tex. 

B&dlUo  Fraser  Rangel 

Betts  Prelliighuysen  Rarlck 

Blaggl  Gallagher  Robinson.  Va. 

Boland  Garmatz  Rosenthal 

Boiling  Gibbons  Roy 

3ray  Orasso  Roybal 

Brlnkley  Halpem  Ruppe 

Brooks  Hansen.  Wash  Sandman 

Brown.  Mich.  Harrington  Sarbanes 

Brown.  Ohio  Hathaway  Baylor 

BroyhlU,  N.C.  Hubert  Scheuer 

Celler  Hicks,  Mass.  Shipley 

Chappell  Hlllls  Skubltz 

Clark  Hunt  Stanton. 

Clawson,  Del  Karth  James  V 

Clay  Keith  Stokes 

Conte  Koch  Thompson.  Oa. 

Conyers  Long.  La.  Van  Deerlln 

Cotter  Lujan  Ware 

Culver  McClure  Whalley 

Davis.  8.C.  McKlnney  Whltehurst 

Dent  Mallllard  WUson.  Bob 

Derwlnskl  Mathls  Wolff 

Dlggs  Melcher  Wydler 

du  Pont  Mlkva  Wyman 

Edmondson  Murphy.  111.  Yates 

Edwards,  La.  Murphy,  N.Y.  Yatron 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJl.  10947,  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  have 
imtll  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  10947.  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971.  and  that  separate  views  may  be 
included. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO 

coMMrrrEE  on  education  and 

LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
submitted  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.' 
92-532)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  607) 
to  provide  additional  funds  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  study 
welfare  and  pension  plan  programs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Rks.  607 
Resolved,  That  the  expenaes  of  a  special 
InveatlgaUon  and  study  of  welfare  and  pen- 
slon  plans  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H. 
Ree.  213.  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
ncrt  to  exceed  $100,000.  Including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  Inveetlgaton. 
attorneys,  individual  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  aaslstanta,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 
Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  203(1)  at 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.3.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary  llmlUtlon 
on  the  procurement  of  such  eervlcea  shall  not 
prevent  the  use  ot  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Such  $100,000  shall  be  available  and  allo- 
cated to  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
In  connection  with  Its  present  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  private  pension  and  welfare 
funds  pursuant  to  HR.  1269  and  related  bUls. 
Particular  need  has  been  demonstrated  to 
conduct  a  professional  study  of  vesting, 
funding,  portability,  benefit  Insurance,  fldu- 
cUry  responsibility,  adequate  dlsdosure.  and 
other  aspects  related  to  the  effectuation  ot 
FTlvate  pension  and  welfare  plans  as  a  mean- 
ingful supplement  to  the  «oclal  security 
system. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
through  the  Committee  on  education  and 
Labor,  shall  report  to  the  House  aa  soon  as 
practical  during  the  present  Oongreas  the  re- 
sults of  Its  Investigation  and  study  with  such 
reoommend&tlona  aa  it  deems  advlaable. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funda  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation oif  any  subject  which  la  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
oommlttee  ot  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor 
shall  furnish  the  CkMnmlttee  on  Houae  Ad- 
mlnlstratlan  Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  inveatlgatlon  Intended  to  be  fl- 
naiiced  from  such  funda. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  reaoJutlon 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulation* 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Houae  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAK- 
ING SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  In  order  on 
any  day  next  week  to  consider  a  Joint 
resolution  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1972  for  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  and  allowances, 
Manpower  Administration,  Department 
of  Labor. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Tex  8^? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  be  good  enough  to  give  us  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  Is  proposed  by 
his  request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  asked  that  question  because  it  was 
my  intention  to  speak  to  the  point. 

The  President  on  yesterday  sent  a  re- 
quest, which  I  assume  originated  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  supplemental 
appropriaUMi  In  the  sum  of  $270,500,000 
for  compensation  benefits  for  veterans 
and  various  other  people  who  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  law  to  get  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  The 
original  1972  budget  estimate  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  January  was 
$274,500,000.  That  was  provided  in  the 
regular  bill  for  1972,  but  It  was  a  bad 
miscalculation  of  the  amount  required. 

As  we  all  know,  unemployment  has 
been  very  severe,  especially  In  certain 
areas,  and  under  the  basic  law  it  Is  man- 
datory that  unemployment  compensa- 
tion be  paid  to  those  entitled  to  It.  We 
are  told  that  In  early  October  they  will 
be  out  of  funds. 

The  budget  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent states — 

Present  data  Indicate  that  remaining  fiscal 
year  1972  funds  will  run  out  in  early  Octo- 
ber 1971. 

So  I  now  am  making  the  request  that 
on  any  day  next  week  it  may  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  such  urgency  from  the 
standpoint  of  exhaustion  of  currently 
available  funds  that  it  cannot  be  held 
until  the  closing  bill  Is  presented  some 
weeks  from  now.  _ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  present  request 
an  almost  duplicate  of  last  year  when  a 
supplemental  was  sisked  for  the  same 
purpose  about  the  same  time  last  year, 
perhaps  a  little  later?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  details,  but  there  was  a  request  to 
take  care  of  unanticipated  requirements 
for  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Congress  passed  such  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  it  was  the  same 
story;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  seems  to  make  it  a 
rather  "common  fall  or  winter  com- 
plaint." does  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  unemploy- 
ment escalated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
had  been  anticipated.  These  funds  are 
legally  due  the  vetersms  and  other  bene- 
flclaries.  So  we  have  no  alternative  under 
the  basic  law  but  to  provide  them,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  probably 
more  veterans  coming  back  and  leaving 
the  service,  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 


The  SPEIAKEK.  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
any  day  after  October  5, 1971,  to  consider 
a  Joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  this,  I  take  It,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  several  continuations  we 
have  had;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  had  two  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscEd  year.  This  would  make  the 
third.  The  present  one  expires  October 
15.  An  extension  is  needed  because  we 
have  four  annual  appropriation  bills 
which  have  not  cleared  the  House  or 
the  Congress  because  there  Is  not  ade- 
quate legtslaUve  authorization  at  this 
time.  The  authorization  bills  are  being 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees in  both  houses  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  other  body. 

The  authorization  bill  for  defense,  for 
example,  is  under  active  consideration 
today  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  that  appar- 
ently most  of  the  hangup  is  over  in  the 
other  body;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
would  add  that  the  other  body  has  this 
year  done  a  splendid  Job  in  expediting 
the  handling  of  the  appropriation  bills 
which  we  have  sent  over  to  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
saying  they  have  done  a  better  Job  in 
some  respects  than  perhaps  they  did  in 
previous  years,  but  they  are  still  drag- 
ging their  feet.  Does  the  genUeman  not 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  problem  is  not  with 
the  appropriation  bills  in  the  Senate — 
not  at  all.  The  problem  is  with  the  lack 
of  legislative  authorization  relating  to 
the  defense  bill  and  to  the  military  con- 
struction bill — which  is  in  conference,  I 
should  add — and  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
That  is  where  the  main  problems  are. 
Under  the  rules,  in  the  absence  of  au- 
thorizations, the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  neither  body  Is  in  a  position 
to  act  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  that 
amoimts  to  foot-dragging  no  matter  how 
you  spell  It  out,  whether  authorization  or 
appropriation. 

Authorizations  bills  must  first  be 
passed  unless  we  are  going  to  get  a  waiv- 
er of  the  rules,  and  I  do  not  advocsite 
that  process,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  does  either,  where  It  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided. 

Does  the  gei.Ueman  have  any  idea  how 
far  It  Is  proposed  to  extend  the  continu- 
ing resolution  on  this  next  trip  through 
the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  question  has  al- 


ready been  imder  some  discussion  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
including  the  Speaker  and  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hoggs)  and  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
and  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) 
as  well  as  othera.  A  decision  has  not  been 
made  as  to  the  expiration  date  for  the 
next  continuing  resolution.  The  reo.uest 
now  is  simply  that  we  be  authorized  to 
call  up  a  continuing  resolution  for  action 
by  the  House  on  any  day  after  October 
5.  As  I  Indicated,  the  present  continuing 
resolution  expires  on  October  15,  and 
vsre  want  to  act  on  the  necessary  exten- 
sion in  a  timely  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
genUeman  that  he  make  the  continuing 
date  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  this  performance  a  fourth  or 
fifth  time  this  year.  I  suggest  he  make  the 
expiration  date  of  the  cwitlnuing  resolu- 
tion December  24.  We  Just  might  be  in 
the  clear  by  Christmas  Eve. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  hard  to  predict  what 
may  develop,  but  msuiy  of  us  are  hoping 
it  will  be  a  much  earlier  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  think  the  leadership  must  help 
in  determining  what  date  the  resolution 
should  be,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
my  distingxiished  friend,  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa,  about  not  getting  these  bills 
through.  We  have  passed  some  of  these 
authorizations  in  the  House,  but  in  the 
other  body  the  distinguished  leader  has 
now  offered  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  which  may  drag 
on  for  some  time.  I  do  not  know,  but  It 
seems  to  me  since  the  House  has  acted 
on  some  of  the  authorization  bills,  that 
we  would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  get  a  rule 
and  go  ahead  and  pass  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  so  this  House  can  move  along 
and  get  into  some  sort  of  3-day  adjourn- 
ments if  we  have  to,  so  we  may  finish 
up  the  work  of  the  House.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  practically  com- 
pleted all  of  its  hearings  and  is  ready  to 
move.  All  we  need  is  the  authorization  or 
a  rule  to  get  the  bills  through.  I  think 
all  the  Members,  perhaps  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, agree  that  it  would  be  well  if 
we  would  finish  up  the  work  of  the  House 
and  let  the  other  body  do  what  It  will, 
as  the  gentieman  says,  they  may  drag 
their  feet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio  understood  my 
remarks  were  directed  to  the  foot-drag- 
ging in  the  other  body.  I  was  not  being 
critical  of  the  House,  because  the  House 
has  approved  or  adopted  most  of  the 
authorization  bills.  I  was  In  no  way  re- 
flecting on  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understood  the  genUeman 
very  well.  But  I  did  understand  the  gen- 
tieman to  say  he  might  be  opposed  to 
a  rule,  so  we  might  pass  these  bills.  My 
feeling  is  that  since  we  do  have  the  poad- 
tion  where  we  have  passed  the  authori- 
sation bills,  the  House  has  done  its  Job. 
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We  have  practically  finished  all  lihe 
hearings  In  the  Appropriations  Cooi$ilt- 
tee  and  are  ready  to  move,  but  I  caq|  see 
no  reason  why,  under  the  authorloiiion 
bills  passed  In  the  House,  we  should  snot 
go  ahead  and  get  a  rule  waiving  fthe 
provisions  of  the  House  and  pass  our  §llls 
and  finish  up  the  work,  and  get  throligh 
with  our  work  so  we  can  move  along,  |ind 
If  they  want  to  drag  their  feet  in  the 
other  body,  let  them  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  do  not  like  waiving  the  rul«B — 
tmd  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  does 
either. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  like  that  aa  an 
accepted  way  of  procedure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I,  too,  would  like 
to  get  away  for  three  days  as  Members  of 
the  other  body  frequently  do.  Perhags  I 
would  not  have  to  fish  through  the  ice 
this  winter,  if  able  to  get  away  befbre 
everything  freezes  over. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentlemlan. 
I  think  we  could  finish  the  work  of  the 
House,  and  I  believe  the  leadership  of 
the  House  is  anxious  to  comidete  0ur 
work,  but  we  are  going  to  be  held  up 
again  by  the  delays  in  the  other  boily 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemim 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  To  be  realistic,  do  we 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  second  phase  of 
the  wage  and  price  freeze,  which  we  pr<ib- 
ably  win  not  get  until  after  November  JO? 
I  should  like  to  go  home  for  2  weeks, 
while  we  are  holding  our  elections,  aitd 
come  back  after  November  8  and  be  avail- 
able for  work. 

We  did  not  do  anything  Monday.  We 
did  not  do  much  yesterday.  We  will  prob- 
ably do  less  today.  I  would  rather  be  home 
now.  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  here  In 
December. 

Why  can  we  not  recess  for  3  days,  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  until  this  is  done,  and 
let  us  be  ready  here  in  December  for  tbe 
new  economic  proposal  in  phase  D. 
which  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time. 

We  are  going  to  be  here  for  Christmas  ; 
and  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  point  which  the  gentlf- 
man  from  New  Jersey  is  making  is  a  point 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  not  able  to 
answer.  That  answer  -vould  have  to  come 
from  someone  in  leadership.  I  would  go 
along  with  the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  House,  whldh 
has  expedited  the  authorizations  and  e«- 
pedited  the  appropriations,  finish  its 
work  and  get  things  out  of  the  way,  ao 
that  we  can  have  3-day  recesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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of  his  secretaries,  who  also  iuXormed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  S«pt«mber  23.  1971: 

H.J.  Res.  860.  Joint  reaolutloD.  authorizing 
the  Honorable  Cabi.  Ax.bzst.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  and  wear 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Slltatuna  (Bank  of 
Datu),  an  award  conferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippines. 

On  September  26,  1971: 

H.R.  234.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
detention  camps,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  September  28.  1971 ; 

H.R.  6631.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay:  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ards,  and  reports  on  efTorts  to  ezptnd 
and  Improve  State  highway  safety  pc»> 
grams  in  accordance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  report  also  touches  on  some  ol 
the  basic  research  projects  which  are  ad- 
vancing the  technology  of  automotlw 
and  highway  safety. 

As  I  transmit  these  Reports  to  tht 
CongreaB,  I  emphasize  again  the  commit- 
ment of  this  AdminlstratioD  to  advance 
the  cause  of  highway  safety.  With  the  oo- 
operatlon  of  the  Congress,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  great  strides  In  this  criti- 
cal field. 

Richard  Nnoir. 
Thk  Whtti  Houss,  September  29, 1971. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  om 


REPORT  ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND 
TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-165) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers! 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Safety  on  the  Nation's  roads  and  high- 
ways is  a  subject  which  affects  virtually 
our  entire  population.  Everyone  who 
drives  or  who  rides  in  a  motor  vehicle, 
everyone  who  walks  on  and  crosses  the 
roadways  has  a  very  high  stake  in  the 
promotion  of  traffic  safety.  But  safety 
measures  and  remedial  programs  can 
succeed  only  if  they  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  governments  at  every  level,  of 
business  and  industry,  and  of  the  general 
pubhc. 

In  previous  years,  two  reports  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  which 
separately  described  the  administration 
of  the  two  principal  laws  in  this  impor- 
tant area:  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  This  year  a 
single  general  summary  report  has  been 
prepared  oonceming  the  operation  of 
these  laws.  Two  sepcuute,  supplementary 
volumes — one  for  each  of  the  laws — con- 
tain additional  and  more  detailed  in- 
formation. 

It  Is  my  h(^je  that  the  Highway  Safety 
and  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Annual  Reports  for  1970  will  do  much  to 
increase  public  understanding  of  this 
pervasive  menace  to  life,  limb,  and  prop- 
erty. The  simimary  report  In  piutlcular 
tells  a  great  deal  about  what  must  be 
done  to  fight  this  danger.  It  discusses  the 
enormous  toll  of  highway  accidents  in 
both  human  and  financial  terms,  and 
Indicates  some  favorable  effects  of  reme- 
dies instituted  since  the  1966  leglslattoD 
was  passed.  In  addition.  It  describes  the 
llfesavlng  nature  of  programs  which  are 
now  receiving  priority  attention,  teUs 
about  the  major  efforts  in  1970  to  develop 
and  enforce  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  10351)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  progrsuns  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  (rf 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*  TH«  coMicrrrxc  or  thk  wholx 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10351,  with 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  craisent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  f  Mr.  Phuoms) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  tlie 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quit) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  goitle- 
man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Psrkiws). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  7  years  have 
now  passed  since  Congress  committed  It- 
self and  the  Nation  to  a  boldly  experi- 
mental program  In  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can poor.  » 

Passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
coordinated  drive  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  private  agencies 
on  the  problems  of  poverty. 

It  established,  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government,  an  agency  to  serve  as 
spokesman  for  the  underprivileged,  the 
chronically  Jobless,  and  for  the  defeated 
and  forgotten. 

That  legislation  rejected,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  as  far  as  I  know,  the  idea 
that  poverty  is  mans  natural  condition. 
It  was  a  testament  to  our  belief  that  the 
United  States  is  a  strong,  compassionate 
coimtry  with  the  resources  and  the  will  to 
hold  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  all 
of  Its  citizens. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  since  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  am  privileged  to  come 
before  you  with  legislation  to  extend  the 
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life  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
gn  additional  2  years. 

H.R.  10351  was  considered  at  length  by 
the  committee,  and  on  August  4  it  was 
ordered  reported  by  a  vote  of  32  to  3.  For 
legislation  bom  in  controversy  and  vigor- 
ously challenged  throughout  its  two  pre- 
vious renewals,  this  nesu'-unanlmity  al- 
most suggests  the  millennium. 

I  think  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  United  States  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  1964  act.  The  novel  Idea 
of  an  agency  to  speak  for  the  poor,  to 
be  an  Innovator  and  a  tryer  of  new  Ideas, 
has  proved  its  worth  with  the  American 
people.  Such  opposition  as  there  might 
be  appears  to  go  more  to  tactics  than  to 
strategy. 

No  prudent  or  truthful  msui  could 
stand  in  this  Chamber  today  and  tell  you 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  the  perfect  agency,  or  that  its  pro- 
grams are  without  blemish. 

I  can,  in  all  truth  and  prudence,  tell 
you  that  we  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  In  the  executive  branch  who  op- 
erate the  agency  have  learned  a  lot  the 
last  7  years. 

Some  of  the  Initial  programs  might 
have  been  poorly  conceived  and  badly 
managed.  Others,  good  at  the  start,  might 
have  worn  out  their  usefulness. 

But  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  to  trim  and  prune  and  tighten 
and  perfect,  until  today  we  have  a  tighter 
act  and  a  different  agency  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

The  measure  before  you  makes  addi- 
tional changes,  some  of  which  I  will  pres- 
ently discuss.  The  Important  thing  to 
consider  is  the  endless  drive  to  Improve 
the  GEO  mechanism  so  it  can  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  the 
overall  objectives  of  American  society. 

No  one  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  wants  a  sloppy  agency  or 
a  wasteful  one.  Lengthy  hesirlngs,  the 
printed  record  of  which  run  to  more  than 
3.000  pages,  have  probed  deeply  into  the 
needs  of  the  pwor  and  into  how  those 
needs  are  being  met  by  the  OEO. 

The  committee  believes  the  OEO  has 
more  than  Justified  its  existence,  and 
should  be  rechartered  for  an  additional 
2  years. 

The  bill  before  you  today  authorizes 
$2,194,066,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  $2,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973. 

The  fiscal  1972  authorization  is  some 
6.7  percent  above  the  budget  recommen- 
dation of  $2,056,000,000.  but  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  the  $138  million  increase  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  pressing  needs 
of  these  specific  programs:  Headstart, 
day  care,  emergency  food  and  medical 
services,  Follow  Through,  rural  housing 
development,  environmental  action,  local 
initiative,  and  others.  The  committee 
feels  this  Is  where  the  increased  funds 
should  go. 

Notwithstanding  the  budget,  this  au- 
thorization only  barely  permits  a  stand- 
still situation.  It  represents  only  a  5.3- 
percent  increase  over  funds  aw>r(^riated 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  erosion  In  dollar 
value  that  had  taken  place  before  the 
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President's  August  16  economic  policy  re- 
versal statement  has  already  discounted 
this  Increased  authorlzaUon  to  a  point 
at  or  even  below  last  year's  appropriation 
level. 

It  is  imthinkable  to  me  that  existing 
program  levels  In  this  field  should  actu- 
ally be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1972.  In  a 
season  in  which  It  is  deemed  right  and 
proper  for  Congress  to  ball  out  large  cor- 
porations that  have  gotten  into  difficulty, 
it  hardly  seems  appr(H>rtate  that  we 
should  cut  back  on  programs  that  help 
the  poor  bail  out  themselves. 

Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  who  was  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
during  committee  hearings  on  this  bill, 
asked  for  flexibility  with  respect  to 
moneys  authorized  for  his  agency's  pro- 
grams. He,  like  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican directors  who  have  gone  before 
him,  felt  he  could  do  a  better  Job  than 
the  Congress  in  earmarking  funds  to  spe- 
cific OEO  programs.  That  may  be,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  in  this  particular  situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed to  give  the  OEO  Director  the  flex- 
ibility he  wants,  and  has  not  followed 
the  practice  of  earmarking,  with  one 
exception.  We  do  propose  a  reservation 
of  $350  million  for  each  of  the  2  flscal 
years  Involved  for  local  Initiative  under 
title  n  of  the  act. 

HXAOSTABT 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  bill  in- 
volves the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation  in  the  Headstart  program. 
You  will  recall  2  years  ago  we  broadened 
the  act  to  permit  the  participation  of 
children  of  families  above  the  poverty 
level,  and  authorized  the  Director  to  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  fees  for  these  chil- 
dren. This  bill  raises  the  general  eligi- 
bility requirement  for  Headstart  partici- 
pation to  an  annual  family  Income  of 
$4,500  for  a  family  of  four.  This  simply 
means  that  the  Director  may  not  estab- 
lish general  eligibility  rules  which  require 
pajTnent  for  children  below  this  Income 
category. 

In  the  committee  report.  It  Is  made 
clear  that  we  hope  the  Director  will  ocm- 
tinue  to  give  preference  to  the  neediest 
children.  The  flexibility  given  to  him  by 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  permit 
participation  of  the  near-poor,  those 
whose  incomes  hover  perilously  close  to 
the  poverty  level. 

Headstart  remains  one  of  the  most 
popular,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  effective  programs  undertaken 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty. 
As  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  to  which  Head- 
start  Is  delegated,  said  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  last  March: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Headstart 
has  met  many  of  the  Intellectual,  social,  and 
health  needs  of  the  children  It  has  served; 
or  even  more  Important,  however.  Headstart 
enhances  the  quality  of  life  of  the  deprived 
preschool  child  every  day  he  Is  in  the  pro- 
gram— The  Headstart  program  represents  one 
of  the  best  expressions  of  our  Nation's  con- 
cern for  Its  chUdren. 

This  assessment  is  echoed  throughout 
the  testimony,  and  in  my  own  contacts 
with  people  from  all  across  this  land. 


COMPRKHENSrVE    HZALTH    SKBVICES 


In  another  program,  the  committee 
bill  contains  a  significant  amendment  to 
comprehensive  health  services.  Recog- 
nizing that  there  are  in  this  country 
many  near-poor  families  living  In  areas 
presently  served  by  a  comprehensive 
health  services  facility,  the  bill  before  us 
would  permit  the  provisions  of  health 
services  to  this  group,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  persons  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  those  services.  This,  in 
effect,  does  the  same  thing  in  comprehen- 
sive health  services  that  we  did  in  Head- 
start  in  1969 — make  it  available,  at  an 
appropriate  fee,  to  the  near  poor. 

OnCG   KEHASnjTATION 

The  committee  bill  nuJces  other 
amendments  to  the  special  emphasis 
program  section  of  the  act.  It  directs 
that  priority  be  given  to  vetertms  and 
employees  of  significant  numbers  of 
veterans  in  special  programs  to  promote 
employment  opportunities  for  the  reha- 
bilitated drug  addicts,  and  to  aid  em- 
ployers in  dealing  with  addiction  and 
drug  abuses  among  the  formerly  hard 
core  tmemployed. 

EI'TVIRONMEIfTAL    ACTION 

llie  committee  bill  authorizes  a  new 
program  called  "Environmental  Action." 
Under  this  special  emphasis  program, 
low-income  people  woiald  be  paid  for 
working  on  projects  designed  to  combat 
pollution  and  to  clean  up  a  rapidly  de- 
generating physical  environment  in 
America.  This  I  personally  believe  to  be 
potentially  one  of  the  most  beneflclsJ 
steps  yet  taken  by  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  environmental  problem.  Why 
cannot  we  use  the  otherwise  unemployed 
poor  to  help  clean  up  the  mess  that 
afflicts  so  many  of  our  urban  Gind  rural 
areas?  They  can  be  usefully  employed 
in  removing  solid  wastes,  in  clearing 
streams,  in  carting  away  all  of  the  im- 
sightly  old  automobile  carcasses  that 
choke  the  roadways  and  creeks  in  many 
places.  They  can  csirry  out  projects 
designed  to  upgrade  water  supplies  and 
to  improve  the  movement  and  processing 
of  sewage.  They  can  plant  trees,  improve 
our  parks,  and  help  reclaim  lands  which 
have  sustained  ecological  damage  from 
strip  mining  smd  other  forms  of  man- 
generated  or  natural  destruction. 

Of  course  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  work 
is  expected  by  the  committee  to  be  done 
in  public  areas  that  will  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  upon  the  total  community. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  this  program,  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  it  is 
less  than  an  employment  program.  The 
primary  aim  of  environmental  action  is 
to  promote  Jobs  for  poor  people.  The 
strong  secondary  aim  is  to  help  patch 
up  and  nurse  om-  environment  back  to 
health.  In  this  way,  persons  on  such  a 
program  can  do  good  while  doing  well. 
Because  this  is  a  new  program,  and 
because  it  comes  at  a  time  of  lean  pros- 
pects for  OEO  funds,  I  would  hope  the 
agency  would  not  spread  the  money  so 
thinly  as  to  make  the  results  negligible 
in  the  total  community.  A  lesser  number 
of  projects  in  carefully  chosen  locations 
would  be  more  desirable,  I  think,  in  that 
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the  results  could  demonstrate  the  bene- 
ficial Impact  of  this  new  legislation.  If  it 
works,  and  I  believe  It  will,  I  hope  to  see 
this  special  emphasis  program  broadened 
In  the  f ut\ire. 

■UBAL   HOUSING 

The  committee  bill  before  you  also 
contsklns  a  new  program  in  the  field  of 
rural  housing.  We  have  Included  this, 
recognizing  that  the  condition  and  short- 
age of  decent  housing  available  to  low- 
income  families  in  rural  areas  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  matters  facing  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  neglected 
because  the  homes  of  the  rural  poor  are 
too  often  isolated  up  in  the  mountain 
hollows,  or  screened  by  the  woods  or  the 
mesqulte,  and  far  away  from  the  affluent 
corridors  served  by  the  interstates  and 
the  expressways.  Public  housing  is  not 
the  answer  to  this  particular  problem, 
because  these  people  are  country  folk. 
They  like  the  elbow  room  afforded  by 
their  remote  residence.  To  them  the  con- 
cept of  wall-to-wsdl  or  gable-to-gable 
urban  living  is  both  alien  and  intolerable. 

There  Is  genuine  need  for  new  hcnis- 
ing,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  or  r^alr 
of  old. 

While  this  is  a  new  program  under 
this  name,  it  does  not  constitute  an  en- 
tirely new  field  for  the  Oflflce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  agency  now  fimds  some 
40  or  45  housing  development  corpora- 
tions across  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  housing  work  it  is  carrying  on 
for  migrants  and  Indians. 

The  committee  does  not  Intend  or 
contemplate  that  this  will  be  a  major 
new  housing  program.  The  modest  $10 
million  suggested  for  it  is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  that.  This  is  a  modest  rural 
program,  aimed  at  a  special  housing 
problem  in  which  existing  housing  legis- 
lation simply  has  not  proved  effective.  It 
is  confined  to  the  rural  areas  and  limited 
to  rural  housing  development  The  com- 
mittee felt  it  should  have  special  identity. 

LXOAL   S^tVICES 

The  measure  before  us  today  proposes 
to  add  a  new  title  X,  the  National  Ijegal 
Services  Corporation,  to  the  existing 
Economic  Opportvmity  Act. 

The  present  legal  services  program  is 
one  of  the  several  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams housed  under  title  II  of  the  act. 
This  program  was  initiated  to  make  sure 
that  the  poor  of  our  country  had  access 
to  legal  advice  and  representation,  to 
legal  counseling,  and  to  knowledge  of 
their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  seen  the 
poor  denied  justice  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  remedies  available  to 
them.  Except  in  imusual  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  this  program  has 
been  limited  to  civil  representation  In 
noncriminal  cases. 

Our  committee  has  been  impressed 
and.  I  think,  surprised  by  the  broad 
spectrum  of  support  which  the  legal 
services  program  has  gathered. 

The  President  has  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  corporation — citing 
"the  sluggishness  of  many  institutions  at 
all  levels  of  society  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  individual  citizens"  as  "one  of 
the  central  problems  of  our  time." 


The  President's  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  strongly  recom- 
mended that  a  private  nonprofit  conx)- 
ratlon  be  established  to  administer  the 
legal  services  program. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  Its 
strongest  champion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  HJl. 
10351  lists  on  pages  28  and  29  some  of 
the  organizations  which  support  the  cor- 
poration concept.  And  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  the  poverty  legislation  are  replete 
with  testimonial  support. 

The  proposed  new  title  X  is  a  com- 
promise agreed  upon  by  the  committee 
after  lengthy  consideration  of  two  ma- 
jor alternatives.  One,  H.R.  8163,  was  the 
administration  bill.  The  other,  H.R. 
8360,  was  the  so-called  Steiger-Meeds 
bill,  a  bipartisan  proposal.  Both  meas- 
ures proposed  to  establish  an  todepend- 
ent,  nonprofit  corporation  to  administer 
the  program. 

Although  the  two  approaches  had 
some  basic  differences,  those  differences 
were  resolved  in  the  compromise  version 
which  the  committee  adopted  and 
which  now  constitutes  title  X  of  the  bill. 

The  most  dlfBcult  issue  involved  the 
makeup  of  the  corporation's  board  of 
directors.  Agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  a  compromise  which  combines  the 
principle  of  representation  for  legiti- 
mately interested  groups  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  presidential  freedom  to  choose 
and  nominate  the  board  members. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  President  has 
complete  flexibility  and  discretion  in  the 
nomination  of  seven  board  members,  of 
the  17-member  board,  subject  only  to  the 
requirement  that  three  of  them  be  law- 
yers. His  nomination  of  four  members 
from  the  client  commimlty  is  subject 
only  to  the  requirement  that  he  give  due 
consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council.  He  may,  how- 
ever, reject  these  recommendations  en- 
tirely. He  chooses  all  other  six  members 
of  the  board  from  lists  provided  by  the 
judicial  conference,  the  law  schools,  and 
the  bar  associations.  If  no  name  on  a  list 
suits  him,  he  may  call  for  a  new  list. 

The  final  committee  version  of  the  bill 
prohibits  any  lobbying  by  project  attor- 
neys. It  also  prohibits  their  participation 
in  partisan  politics  cind  elections,  and 
nonpartisan  elections  as  well. 

The  proposed  title  X  limits  representa- 
tion by  project  attorneys  to  persons  who 
are  "members  of  the  client  community," 
a  phrase  we  intend  to  cover  only  those 
unable  to  obtedn  private  legal  counsel  be- 
cause of  inadequate  financial  resources. 

On  the  matter  of  criminal  representa- 
tion, the  committee  labored  long  and 
earnestly  to  achieve  a  compromise.  We 
wound  up  with  a  recommendation  for- 
bidding criminal  representation  except  in 
extraordinary  circumstances — 

Wh«re,  after  oonsultatlon  with  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction,  tb«  Board  has  deter- 
mined that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not 
be  available  for  an  Indigent  defendant  iinlees 
such  aerrioea  are  made  available  under  the 
legal  services  program. 

Aa  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
these  extraordinary  circumstances  had 
better  be  rare  Indeed.   The  committee 


fully  Intends  that  this  exception  be  made 
only  in  genuinely,  repeat  genuinely  ex- 
ceptional drciunstances. 

And  so,  with  these  strictures,  the  Com- 
mittee is  ready  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord 
with  the  legal  services  program,  and 
launch  It  as  an  independent  entity.  With 
it  go  the  hopes  that  it  lives  up  to  Its 
promise  to  cut  the  price  tag  tioax  fun 
justice  to  the  poor. 

TSCRKICAL    CHANGS 

These  are  the  major  programmatie 
changes  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  contemplated  by  HJl.  10351.  Therv 
are.  however,  several  technical  and  pro- 
cedural changes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hearings,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee's oversight  of  the  legislation  over 
the  past  7  years. 

PTTXBTO    RICO    rUNDS 

The  first  of  these  involves  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  for  local 
initiative  and  special  emphasis  programs. 
Heretofore,  this  has  been  2  percent  of 
the  available  funds  for  these  programs. 
The  committee  bill  felt  this  should  be 
raised  to  4  percent,  an  estimated  $16 
million. 

NON-raOKXAL    SHASr    LIMIT 

Under  the  existing  act.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  entity  to  operate  a  local  initiatlTe 
or  special  emphasis  program  is  limited 
generally  to  80  percent  of  the  approved 
program  cost.  The  Director  may,  at  his 
option,  reduce  the  Federal  share  and  re- 
quire a  higher  percentage  of  local  agency 
funding. 

After  taking  testimony  on  this  point 
from  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  sword  of  uncer- 
tainty hanging  over  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  with  respect  to 
these  programs  should  be  removed.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  before  you  contains  an 
amendment  limiting  the  Directors  au- 
thority to  require  more  than  a  20-per- 
cent local  share  of  the  funding.  It  must 
be  made  clear,  however,  that  this  does 
not  infringe  upon  a  local  agency's  pre- 
rogative to  contribute  more  than  20  per- 
cent if  it  wishes.  And  the  local  agency 
retains  the  option  as  to  whether  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  shall  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind. 

STATE    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNITT  OmCKS 

Oversight  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee turned  up  instances  in  which  a 
State  economic  opportunity  office  was 
in  violation  of  the  Economic  Owxirtunlty 
Act.  It  was  learned  that  OEO  auditors 
had  discovered  abuses  by  a  State  ofBcc. 
and  misiise  of  funds  provided  imder  the 
act.  The  General  Accounting  OflQce  re- 
ix>rted  similar  violations. 

The  committee  therefore  propHjses  an 
amendment  providing  that  if  a  member 
of  a  community  action  agency  board  fllfls 
an  allegation  with  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  that  a  State  Office  is  in  violation  of 
the  act  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  guide- 
line promulgated  under  the  act.  the  Di- 
rector shall  immediately  Investigate  tbe 
charge.  If  the  charge  is  validated,  tbe 
State  office  is  given  reasonable  oopor- 
tunity  to  take  appropriate  action.  If  no 
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such  corrective  action  is  forthcoming,  the 
Director  is  required  directly  to  terminate 
any  further  assistance  to  the  State  office 
with  title  II  funds. 

This  committee  has  always  felt,  and 
still  feels,  that  the  State  economic  op- 
portunity offices  have  a  necessary  and 
Important  role  to  play  in  the  poverty 
program.  Most  have  Justified  that  trust 
and  have  performed  excellent  service  on 
behalf  of  their  people. 
'  The  OEO  has  in  recent  years  enlarged 
the  role  of  the  State  offices  \n  the  evalua- 
tion of  community  action  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, I  cannot  report  that  this  en- 
largement of  activity  has  been  matched 
in  every  instance  by  an  enlargement  of 
trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
CAA's  for  their  State  offices.  Nor  could 
the  findings  of  this  committee,  of  the 
OEO  auditors,  and  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  be  counted  upon  to  re- 
store complete  amity. 

A  rereading  of  the  act  establishing  the 
State  economic  opportunity  offices  and 
of  the  voluminous  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  course  of  three  OEO  re- 
newals, should  remind  those  in  authority 
that  the  Intended  role  of  the  State  offices 
Is  cooperation  and  assistance,  not  harass- 
ment of  local  agencies.  The  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, the  Ignoring  of  Federal  law  and 
regulation,  and  the  disregard  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
ought  to  merit  the  prompt  attention  of 
the  OEO  Director  and  his  aides. 

I  for  one  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  contained  in  this  bill  will 
remedy  the  defect  once  and  for  all.  If  It 
does  not,  subsequent  oversight  hearings 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  no  doubt  recommend  an  addi- 
tional specific. 

FAIB    DISTRIBUTION    OF    OKO    FUNDS 

Another  Instance  in  which  oversight 
hearings  have  produced  a  recommenda- 
tion for  chsmge  is  found  in  the  amend- 
ment to  section  244  of  the  act.  An  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  heard  a  claim  that  one 
segment  of  the  poverty  community  was 
not  receiving  its  fair  share  of  benefits 
under  the  act  because  of  the  dominance 
of  another  segment  in  the  local  poverty 
population.  To  correct  this  situation,  the 
committee  has  approved  an  amendment 
requiring  the  Director  to  assure  that  fi- 
nancial assistance  be  distributed  on  an 
equitable  basis  throughout  the  commu- 
nity served. 

RULES   AND    GUIDELINES 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time — 
perhaps  ever  since  OEO  was  estab- 
lished— Members  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  committee  have  heard  com- 
plaints from  local  elected  officials  and 
managers  of  the  commimlty  action 
agencies  that  the  various  program 
guidelines,  rules,  regulations  and  forms 
were  confusing,  suffocating,  or  even  sub- 
versive of  the  intent  of  the  act. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this  situation 
somewhat,  the  committee  approved  an 
amendment  requiring  that  it  and  its  op- 
posite member,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  fur- 
nished copies  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  instructions,  and  application 


forms  published  or  promulgated  imder 
the  act  at  least  30  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date. 

Far  from  proposing  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate be  given  a  veto  over  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, guidelines,  and  so  forth,  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  merely  to 
keep  the  committees  informed  of  agen- 
cy proposals,  and  abreast  of  the  alleged 
proUferatlon  of  "red  tape"  about  which 
local  officials  are  complaining. 

Parenthetically,  if  this  requirement 
and  the  attendant  knowledge  that  other 
eyes  are  seeing  and  other  ears  are  hear- 
ing does  happen  to  result  In  a  diminish- 
ing fiow  of  such  documents,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  on  the  committee  will  be  trag- 
ically grieved. 

OTHKB  PBOGRAMS 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  the  existing  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  any  lessen- 
ing of  interest  in  or  support  for  the  on- 
going programs  of  the  OEO. 

JOB    CORPS 

The  Job  Corps  continues  to  meet  a  gen- 
uine need  among  poor  youngst<!rs  in  the 
14-to-21  age  bracket.  From  my  own  per- 
sonal standpoint,  I  regret  the  diminshed 
emphasis  placed  upon  this  program  since 
its  delegation  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
2  years  ago.  The  hasty  and  unwise  clos- 
ing of  many  ongoing  centers  m  1969 
slammed  shut  the  door  of  opportimity  in 
the  faces  of  many  youngsters.  Alterna- 
tive provision  was  not  made  for  these  dis- 
advantaged youngsters,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  at  the  time. 

The  promise  to  develop  quickly  some  30 
new  inner-city  or  near-city  residential 
manpower  centers — made  before  the 
committee  in  1969  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — has  not  been  fulfilled.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  are  actually  in  being  to- 
day, but  when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  the  1971  Amendments,  he 
said  10  large  centers  had  been  opened 
with  a  capacity  of  2,555.  The  opportunity 
once  held  out  to  all  of  those  hundreds  of 
other  youngsters  has  gone  glimmering. 

The  administration  has  proposed  some 
$40  million  in  new  Job  Corps  money  over 
last  year  for  fiscal  1972.  The  committee 
is  delighted  to  conciu-  and  that  recom- 
mendation is  contained  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  today. 

NXIGHBORHOOD  TOT7TH  CORPS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  not 
affected  by  the  present  legislation,  ex- 
cept that  the  committee  feels  an  addi- 
tional 112,500,000  authorization  should 
be  in  order,  bringing  the  total  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  1972  to  $375  million. 

MAINSTREAM 

Operation  Mainstream,  a  tremendous- 
ly effective  program  for  chronically  im- 
employed  adults  and  the  older  i>oor  In 
rural  areas,  likewise  continues  imder  this 
legislation.  The  committee  has,  however, 
recommended  $50  million  for  this  tu:- 
tlvlty,  an  Increase  of  $11,200,000  over  the 
budget. 


DAT  CAR! 


A  day-care  program  was  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  funds  have  previously  been  author- 
ized for  its  support.  These  fimds  have 
never  been  made  available.  There  seems 
to  be  little  opposition  to  the  call  for  day 
care  and  child  development  funds  to 
be  increased  drastically  now,  and  the 
President,  in  his  family  assistance  plan, 
is  on  record  for  a  day-care  component 
at  some  $400  million  annually.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  a  minimum  of  $25  mil- 
lion should  be  authorized  Immediately 
under  the  day -care  component  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  HJl.  10351 
to  the  House,  and  urge  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUemar  for  yielding. 

Just  this  week  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  a  Job  Corps  camp  in  McCreary 
County,  Ky.  I  found  there  that  many 
young  people,  both  black  and  white,  who 
had  been  disadvantaged  in  their  youth, 
were  receiving  excellent  training,  and  I 
found  the  morale  of  that  group  of  people 
to  be  high. 

We  see  there  young  people  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion receiving  general  education  and  also 
vocational  education  training  which  will 
fit  them  for  a  better  life  after  their  serv- 
ice there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Job  Corps  is 
doing  a  wonderful  thing,  particularly  in 
this  area. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  believe 
that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is 
helping  the  disadvantaged  youths;  those 
who  could  not  go  to  high  school  by  any 
other  means  are  assisted  under  this  pro- 
gram to  go,  and  are  educated. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  helpful  so  far  as 
the  Headstart  program  is  c<Micemed,  and 
without  a  doubt  it  is  very  good. 

Operation  Mainstream  has  been  help- 
ful. As  I  understand,  it  came  after  the 
Happy  tappy  program,  as  It  was  called 
at  that  time. 

In  that  program,  although  the  men  did 
not  receive  the  guidance  that  they 
should,  and  were  not  in  many  cases  en- 
gaged in  meaningful  work — yet,  the 
money  that  they  received  did  help  the 
poor  children  to  go  to  school  and  to  stay 
m  school. 

Those  parts  of  the  program  I  certatoly 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  addltlon&l  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  answer  the  first 
part  of  the  question  of  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  by  stating  that  in  the  Job 
Corps  we  are  authorizing  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  only  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  presently  in  the  President's  budget— 
$210,287,000. 

On  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram we  are  authorizing  $120  million,  the 
same  amount  that  Is  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  we  have  In- 
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creased  from  $362  million  In  the  Presi- 
dents' budget  up  to  $375  million — an  In- 
crease of  $12,500,000. 

There  is  an  Increajse  in  Operation 
Mainstream  which  the  gentleman  has 
speciflcally  referred  to  from  $38,800,000 
in  the  President's  budget  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion— or  an  increase  of  $11,200,000. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  Adminis- 
tration is  starving  some  of  these  most 
worthy  programs  by  underfunding.  But 
it  Is  my  hope  that  this  money  will  not  be 
transferred  around  to  other  programs, 
and  that  every  dime  we  authorize  for 
these  most  worthy  programs  will  be  ex- 
pended by  the  administration  In  admin- 
istering these  programs. 

These  programs,  coupled  with  those 
under  local  control,  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  our  efforts  to  provide  econcMiilc 
opportunity  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  local  control  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  a  certain  county  in 
Kentucky  that  I  have  been  reading  about 
so  much  lately? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  has  read  about  some  prob- 
lems in  eastern  Kentucky  or  maybe  in 
Floyd  County. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  one  county  in 
Kentucky  was  widely  publicized.  Is  that 
Floyd  County? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  Floyd  County. 
But  in  that  county  a  majority  of  the 
people  wanted  to  run  the  comprehensive 
health  services  program  and  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  small  minority.  That  is  what 
has  taken  place.  Now  they  are  In  the 
process  of  electing  three  delegates  to 
represent  the  poor  countywlde,  and  I 
think  that  will  answer  all  questions  in- 
volved In  connection  with  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  Floyd  County. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cartzs)  used  the  designation 
"Main  Spring."  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkrkins)  talks  about 
"Mainstream."  Do  we  have  both  Maln- 
.''tream  and  a  Main  Spring  programs?  Is 
there  anywhere  a  glossary  of  all  of  these 
various  organizations  within  the  poverty 
program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  that  the 
Mainstream  program  Is  constituted 
mostly  of  elderly  people  who  otherwise 
are  unemployable.  They  work  for  coun- 
ties and  municipalities,  performing  pub- 
lic service  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  is  there  a  Main 
Spring  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cartbr). 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  Things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem.  I  did  not 
say  "Main  Spring."  I  said  Mainstream, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  In  the 
well  realizes,  and  I  must  say  that  this  Is 
a  worthwhile  project. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  10351,  to 
extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  an  additional  2  years.  While  there 
are  certain  provisions  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor about  which  I  have  some  questions, 
for  example,  the  new  program  in  hous- 
ing which  was  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, basically  the  committee  bill  \a  one 
that  can  legitimately  be  supported  by  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  understand 
at  the  outset  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  gone  through  a  signif- 
icant shift  In  its  thnist  and  in  Its  oper- 
ation. 

I  believe  that  the  leadership  which  has 
been  given  to  OEO,  both  by  former  Direc- 
tor Don  Rumsfeld  and  the  Director  who 
recently  was  promoted  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Prank  Car- 
luccl.  has  done  more  for  OEO  than  any 
other  single  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  administration. 

I  dte  speclflcsdly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  tighten  ad- 
mirilstrative  control  over  local  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  to  def  und  those  that 
were  not  adequately  or  responsibly  ex- 
pending governmental  funds,  and  the 
actions  that  have  been  taken  to  change 
the  thrust  of  OEO  from  an  institution 
designed  for  confrontation  to  one,  as  I 
believe  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  of 
cooperation.  It  Is  that  key  of  cooperation 
that  has  been  the  most  Important  change 
In  the  operation  of  local  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  the  whole  agency  Itself, 
for  that  matter,  across  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  only  with  that  kind  of  coop- 
eration between  all  levels  of  Government, 
between  goverrmiental  officials  and  those 
who  are  disadvantaged,  between  local  of- 
ficials who  have  in  the  end  the  responsi- 
bility for  programs  far  In  excess  of  those 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Ectmomlc  Op- 
portimlty,  that  we  can  Insure  there  is  the 
ability  to  mobilize  the  resources  in  be- 
half of  the  poor  In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  agency,  within  the  op- 
eration of  the  local  commimlty  action 
agencies,  have  been  for  the  better.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
insiulng  that  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
was  carried  out,  and  that  the  reason  why 
this  bill  comes  before  us  today  without 
minority  views  is  in  large  part  a  tribute 
not  only  to  what  I  call  a  lower  profile 
on  behalf  of  the  agency  but  also  because 
the  agency  has  done  its  work  well  In  in- 
suring there  was  this  redirection  and 
that  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  was  ful- 
filled in  areas  where  heretofore  it  had 
not  been,  and  In  insuring  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  the  poor  to  participate 
fully  in  the  operation  of  those  programs 
funded  and  operated  under  this  act. 

Thus,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971  and  the  extension 
for  2  years  can,  in  my  view,  Insure  that 


this  program  continues  to  o^vnXt  effeo- 
tlvely.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
new  Urector,  Mr.  Scuichez,  will  bring  the 
same  kind  of  leadership  and  respoosl'. 
ble  activity  that  has  been  characterliad 
in  the  leadership  provided  both  by  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  and  by  Mr.  Carluccl. 

There  is  one  titie  In  this  Wl,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  which  I  should  like  now  to  turn, 
and  that  Is  title  X. 

Title  X  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971  establishes  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  carry  out  the  legal 
services  work  that  is  now  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
"nils  part  of  the  legislation  Lb  the  product 
of  a  unique  and  truly  Joint  effort. 

During  the  past  8  months — since  the 
day  In  February  when  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Orgai^- 
zatlon  first  suggested  that  a  public  ncm- 
proflt  corporation  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible institutional  setting  for  the  legal 
services  program  for  the  poor — and  since 
the  day  in  March  when  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Members  first  set  forth  a  pro- 
posal outlining  a  model  for  such  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation — more  than  130 
Members  of  Congress,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  have  played  a  part  in 
shaping  and  promoting  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us  today.  The  product  at 
these  efforts  has  received  the  support  of 
a  united  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  committee  report's  description  of 
title  X  is  a  good  one.  The  report  calls  It: 
"the  result  of  extensive  good  faith  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  resolve  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  between  the  supporters  of  the 
two  major  bills  Introduced  on  this  siU)- 
ject."  The  two  bills  were  HH.  6360,  a  bi- 
partisan measure  first  offered  by  Mr. 
MsEDs  and  myself,  Mr.  Bixstxk.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Erlekborn,  Mr.  WauAM  FORO.  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Railsback,  and  HJl.  8163,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  offered  by  Mr.  Qmz,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Erlknborn,  lir. 
DzLLENBACK,  and  Mr.  Porr. 

The  two  legal  services  proposals  shared 
a  very  basic  concept — we  agreed  vrtth  the 
findings  of  both  the  Ash  Coimcil  and 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Stand- 
ing Commtitee  on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent 
Defenders;  namely,  that  granting  cor- 
porate status  to  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram would  give  the  program  greater 
professional  accountability  as  well  as 
greater  visibility  to  the  poor,  and,  in  so 
domg,  it  would  signal  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  full  access  to  our  legal  sys- 
tem should  be  denied  to  no  individual 
simply  because  of  inadequate  personal 
means.  In  the  words  of  the  ABA's  com- 
mittee report: 

[The  Corporation]  presents  an  opportunity 
to  the  nation  to  make  a  lasting  unequivo- 
cal commitment  to  tbe  concept  of  Justice 
for  all. 

A  number  of  basic  differences  never- 
theless existed  between  the  two  proposals 
for  a  corporation.  The  committee  bill 
has  resolved  all  of  these  differences  with 
adjustment  In  the  positions  of  both  sides. 
Restrictions  are  included,  greatly  limit- 
ing the  degree  to  which  project  attor- 
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neys  may  engage  In  political  and  lobby- 
ing activities,  for  example.  Similarly,  as- 
surances are  btiilt  into  the  legislation.  On 
the  Issite  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
principle  of  representation  for  all  groups 
legitimately  Interested  In  the  program  is 
combmed  with  the  principle  that  the 
President  should  choose  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  board  members. 

The  Corporation's  board  of  directors  is 
comprised  of  17  members  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  In  the  following  man- 
ner: one  from  the  courts,  seven  from  the 
general  public,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
attorneys,  two  from  the  client  commu- 
nity, two  from  among  former  project  at- 
torneys, one  from  the  sissoclatlon  of  law 
schools,  and  four  from  the  organized 
bar— that  is,  from  the  largest  associa- 
tions: the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Bar  Association, 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion. The  President  retains  maximum 
flexibility  as  to  whom  he  nominates. 

In  the  6  years  of  Its  existence,  the  Legal 
Services  program  has  served  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  poor:  the  program  has 
given  to  poor  people  an  appreciation  of 
the  law  as  a  force  for  good.  It  Is  widely 
recognized  as  a  means  of  redressing  legal 
grievances  through  our  system  of  courts 
and  laws. 

As  President  Nixon  said  In  an  eloquent 
message  to  Congress  on  May  5,  1971: 

Even  though  surroundecl  by  controversy, 
this  program  can  provide  a  most  effective 
mechanism  for  settling  differences  and  secur- 
ing Justice  within  the  system  and  not  on  the 
streets.  For  many  of  our  cltlaens,  legal  serv- 
ices has  reaffirmed  faith  In  our  government 
of  laws.  However.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  program,  we  must  make  It 
immune  to  political  pressures  and  make  It  a 
permanent  part  of  our  system  of  Justice. 

Title  X  of  the  committee  bill  will  as- 
sure the  preservation  of  the  strength 
of  this  program  and  Its  professional 
integrity  as  well.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  reach  agreement  on 
this  legislation — with  the  continued 
strong  support  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee — 
Is  a  good  sign  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 

Free  and  open  access  to  the  law  is 
neither  radical,  liberal,  nor  conservative. 
Our  system  of  adversary  justice  simply 
can  never  work  unless  there  are  real  swi- 
versaries;  our  system  of  representati(Hi 
by  counsel  carmot  work  if  one  party  has 
no  counsel:  indeed,  our  system  of  jus- 
tice cannot  succeed  unless  aU  of  our  peo- 
ple, including  the  poor  and  the  power- 
less, have  full  and  genuine  confidence  in 
the  legal  system. 

The  Legsd  Services  Corporation  will 
preserve  the  professional  integrity  of  the 
legal  aid  program.  And,  more  important- 
ly, it  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
system  of  government.  I  support  its  adop- 
tion and  pray  for  its  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

With  referraice  to  this  matter  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  one  of  the 
chief  criticisms  of  the  Legal  Services 
operations  imder  the  OEO,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  has  been  that  it  has  not  simply 
served  to  sdd  the  poor  who  might  have 
legal  problems,  as  I  think  the  Congress 
Intended,  but  it  has  gone  out  and  sought 
and  encouraged  these  people  to  attack 
the  Institutions  of  our  society,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Now,  I  am  wondering,  if  there  Is  any 
virtue  to  that  criticism,  as  to  whether  the 
proposal  to  remove  It  from  all  political 
control,  which  is  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
the  new  approach,  will  really  help  meet 
that  criticism,  or  whether  it  might  be 
that  the  complete  removal  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  corporation  might  in- 
crease and  enhance  these  problems? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  I 
think  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  at  the 
time  the  Legal  Services  program  was  es- 
tablished in  OEO  was  quite  clear.  It  was 
not  limited  to  simply  providing  legal  as- 
sistance in  the  case  of  personal  legal 
problems  for  Indigents,  but  to  Insure 
that  there  was  a  broad  range  of  repre- 
sentation given  to  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  receive  legal  services. 
I  cite  for  example,  the  need  to  bring  suits 
against  governmental  units  that  were  not 
abiding  by  the  law,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
elderly  who  might  otherwise  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  legsd  services  to 
appeal  ttieir  social  security  case  or  vet- 
erans who  might  have  legal  problems 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
its  ruUngs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So.  my 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
is  that  the  legal  services  program  now 
operating  in  OEO  and  that  which  I  think 
would  be  operated  under  the  new  Cor- 
poration would  be  consistent  witii  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress,  with  the  full  range 
of  services  being  available  to  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  receive 
them  because  their  Income  was  not  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld  further,  I,  of  course, 
realize  that  a  governmental  entity  should 
not  be  exempt  by  any  means  from  the 
filing  of  suits  where  it  violates  the  law. 
I  do  not  think  that  should  be  done.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  idea  behind  these  legal 
services  was  that  they  should  not  only 
bring  suits  when  a  problem  of  this  kind 
was  brought  to  their  attention,  but 
whether  it  was  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  for  them  to  go  out  and  stir  up 
complaints  and  say  to  their  clients  that 
they  do  have  a  suit  which  they  can  bring. 

Mr.  8TEIGEIR  of  Wisconsin.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  that  criticism  in  the 
record  which  we  have  in  the  committee. 
I  think  the  committee  has  done  an  out- 


standing job  in  assessing  this  program 
and  has  found  very  little  of  that  kind  d 
abuse  with  reference  to  tbe  solicitation  of 
cases.  Basically,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram as  it  has'  been  operated  has  in- 
sured that  It  is  responsive,  representative 
and  knowledgeable  of  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  have  come  to  it  and  as  a 
result  of  that  the  cases  that  are  brought 
to  Its  attention  are  brought  by  those  who 
cannot  afford  legal  representation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding, from  a  reading  of  the  bill, 
that  the  lawyers  engaged  in  these  legal 
services  are  suppxised  to  be  governed  by 
the  ordinary  canons  of  professional 
ethics. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  There  is  a  general  state- 
ment to  that  effect  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  have  read  it.  However,  I  find  no  specific 
prohibition  against  the  type  of  solicita- 
tion I  have  referred  to.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  basic  canons  of  professional  conduct 
is  against  soUcltatior.. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  disposed  to 
accept  an  amendment  which,  frankly,  I 
am  thinking  of  offering,  which  would 
specifically  write  In  a  prohibition  against 
solicitation  and  which  stated  that  no 
business  would  be  handled  which  was  the 
result  of  such  solicitation? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
have  to  see  the  language  that  is  proposed 
before  I  could  give  the  gentleman  an 
answer  one  way  or  the  other.  But  my 
best  judgment  would  be  that  that  kind 
of  an  amendment  is  unnecessary;  that 
the  canons  of  ethics  are  clearly  appli- 
cable and — although  I  am  not  a  lawyer — 
but  as  I  imderstand  the  law  of  the  canons 
of  ethics  govern  the  solicitation  of  cases. 

I  think  that  that  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  govern  that  kind  of  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expirwi. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Meeds^  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  rise  in  supp8rfc— - 
of  this  legislation  and,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger), 
would  like  to  utilize  my  time  speaking 
about  title  X. 

As  the  gentleman  from  ■\^sconsin  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  this  legislation  which 
now  appears  before  us  in  the  product  of 
the  painstaking  negotiations  and  good 
faith  compromise  between  several  con- 
filctlng  views.  I  would  like  especially  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz)  sind 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  . 

Two  bills,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin pointed  out,  went  Into  the  House. 
There  were  some  86  cosponsors  of  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger),  and  myself. 

After  several  months  of  negotiations 
we  were  able  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  this  com- 
promise, and  were  able  to  bring  from  the 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  this 
ccnnpromlBe  pretty  much  Intact. 

It  sets  up  and  provides  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Now.  the  success  of  the  Legal  Services 
in  OEO  I  think  is  beyond  question.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  1.2  million  cases  were 
handleid  by  Legal  Services  attomejrs. 
Contrary  to  some  people's  views,  99  per- 
cent of  those  cases  were  handled  for 
individuals,  only  1  percent  represented 
class  actions.  There  are  presently  some 
3,000  Legal  Services  lawyers  across  this 
Nation  representing  poor  people.  Approx- 
imately 270  programs  operate  in  every 
State  of  this  Union  except  in  North  Da- 
kota. The  success  rate  has  been  I  think 
phenomenal,  and  as  a  person  who  for- 
merly practiced  private  law  I  am  very 
envious  of  the  record  which  the  Legal 
Services  lawyers  have  achieved.  They 
have  won  70  percent  of  their  cases.  They 
have  settled  15  percent  of  their  cases, 
and  they  have  lost  or  have  on  appeal  15 
percent  of  their  cases. 

But  Legal  Services  has  not  been  free 
of  controversy,  and  It  has  not  been  free 
of  criticism.  Some  of  this  criticism  I 
think  has  been  Justified.  Far  more  of  it, 
I  feel,  has  not  been  jiistlfled.  Since  it  has 
not  been  free  of  controversy  or  free  of 
criticism  It  has  not  been  free  of  political 
pressure. 

Ux.  Edward  L.  Wright,  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  said  be- 
fore our  committee: 

Recurring  attacks  on  the  Legal  Services 
program  have  helped  shape  our  view  that  the 
Legal  Services  program  should  be  provided  a 
new  and  Independent  home.  •  •  • 

The  main  focus  of  the  association  and  Its 
authorized  representatives  has  been  the  pro- 
tection and  continuation  of  the  program  In 
a  framework  through  which  the  lawyer  could 
serve  his  clients  to  the  extent  of  his  profes- 
sional responslbUlty  and  the  ethical  man- 
dates of  the  profession.  The  maintenance  of 
this  professionalism  Is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  success  of  any  Legal  Services  program. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  it  is 
particularly  Important  that  in  our  Judi- 
cial system  we  maintain  the  kind  of  legal 
service  program  which  is  free  of  politi- 
cal Influence.  Because  by  its  nature.  It 
is  controversial.  One  does  not  have  per- 
haps a  big  problem  with  voting  for  a  bUl 
to  furnish  legal  services  in  criminal  ac- 
tion. But  in  a  specific  instance.  It  could 
be  a  politically  tough  thing  to  do  in  a 
locality  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  So  we  are  al- 
ways going  to  have  controversy.  We  are 
always  going  to  have  criticism  of  any 
kind  of  legal  services  program  that  is 
really  doing  what  it  should  be  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  Justice  under  the 
law  means  anything,  it  means  we  are 
going  to  be  undertaking  unpopular 
causes.  It  means  that  the  poor  are  going 
to  receive  the  kind  of  representation 
from  lawyers  that  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  are  going  to  receive.  This  is  equal 
Justice  under  the  law  and  it  means  that 
we  are  going  to  disagree  sometimes  with 
the  individual  case. 

But  If  our  judicial  system  is  to  function 
and  If  the  poor  are  really  to  have  all  of 
the  rights  that  all  citizens  in  this  Nation 
have,  then  they  must  have  equal  SMScess 


to  the  courts.  That  is  what  this  program 
Is  all  about.. 

This  program  and  the  concept  of  an 
Independent  pubUc-servlce  corporation 
has  been  suggested  and  backed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  by  all  of  the 
National  Bar  AssociatloDfl,  the  Each 
committee,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned,  the  advisory  groups 
appointed  by  the  President  to  advise  the 
legal  service  within  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  many  other  sup- 
porters. Many  of  them  are  listed  in  the 
committee  report. 

So  that  is  what  this  bUl  does.  It  sets 
up  a  public  service  Legal  Service  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  empowered  to  carry  out  fimc- 
tions  which  are  presently  being  carried 
out  within  the  OEO  under  the  Legal 
Services  program  there,  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  individual  local  Legal 
Service  program;  to  conduct  research, 
training,  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance: to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
legal  education  for  minority  and  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged:  and  to 
coordinate  these  programs — to  collect 
the  Information  and  to  disseminate  the 
results  among  the  various  legal  services — 
that  is — local  Legal  Service  programs. 

It  prescribes  policies  to  preserve  the 
highest  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  I 
wish  he  had  remained  here,  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  solicitation.  These  lawyers 
under  this  program  will  be  covered  by  the 
code  of  professional  responsibility  Just 
like  any  other  lawyer  in  this  Nation  and 
the  solicitation  of  cases  is  specifically 
prohibited  under  the  code  of  professional 
responsibility. 

The  board,  or  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ice Corporation,  Is  under  this  legislation 
allowed  to  set  up  local  programs  to  pro- 
vide at  the  local  level  Legal  Service  pro- 
grams that  will  serve  the  poor  in  those 
areas. 

What  are  some  of  the  safeguards? 
Some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  Justified. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  provide 
safeguards  in  this  bill. 

The  first  safeguard,  It  seems  to  me,  is 
a  majority  of  the  board  that  runs  these 
local  Legal  Services  programs  Is  required 
to  be  attorneys — a  majority  of  the  board. 
So  you  can  look  to  your  local  bar  asso- 
ciation. That  is  where  these  people  are 
going  to  come  from.  The  measure  re- 
quires that  the  State  bar  in  the  State 
where  the  program  is  located  have  30 
days'  notice  of  the  funding  of  any  pro- 
gram. It  requires  the  establishmnit. 
again  at  the  local  level,  of  guidelines 
for  the  programs,  including  eligibility  of 
clients,  the  conduct  of  attorneys,  and 
again  in  areas  that  have  been  very 
touchy,  guidelines  for  appeals. 

Again  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  was 
talking  about  people  going  out  and  look- 
ing for  cases.  We  provide  in  this  legisla- 
tion— indeed  we  require — that  imless  the 
individual  Legal  Services  attorney  rep- 
resents a  client  or  is  requested  by  the 
legislative  body  before  whom  he  appears, 
there  can  be  no  legislative  advocacy:  in 
other  words,  he  cannot  go  out  and  stlr 
up  a  controversy  and  get  cases,  m  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana  asks.  We  pro- 
vide an  absolute  prohibition  against 
political  activity.  This  act  is  even  tougher 
than  the  Hatch  Act,  because  we  cover 
nonpartisan  poUtical  activity. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  local  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  will  be  required  to  establlAh 
guidelines  for  appeal,  not  to  tell  the  in- 
dividual lawyer  what  case  he  may  i^- 
peal  or  what  case  he  may  not  appeal, 
because  that  would  be  an  absolute  viola- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility and  violate  the  relationship  of 
attorney  and  client,  but  to  establish 
guidelines  imder  which  appeals  should  be 
carried  out. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  17-mem- 
ber  board  and,  very  frankly,  this  was  the 
big  problem  in  reaching  the  compromise 
we  have.  There  were  some  who  wanted 
the  President  to  have  absolute  authority 
in  the  appointment  of  the  board  mem- 
bers without  being  required  to  accept 
recommendations  from  without.  And 
there  were  some  who  wanted  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  very  little  authority  in  the 
selection  of  these  niembers.  I  think  the 
compromise  which  we  bring  to  this  floor 
today  maintains  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, and  yet  allows  the  President 
to  have  the  kind  of  Input  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have 
in  setting  up  this  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. Six  of  the  members  will  be  mem- 
bers who  are  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  by  vsLrious  bar  asso- 
ciations. They  are  listed  In  the  bill;  so 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Four  of  the 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  due  consideration  to  nomina- 
tions made  to  him  by  the  cUent  commu- 
nity, that  is  to  say,  the  people  to  be 
served,  and  by  project  attorneys.  And  In 
seven  appointments  he  will  have  ab- 
solute discretion.  Maybe  I  should  say 
almost  absolute.  Three  of  the  seven  must 
be  attorneys.  That  Is  the  only  stricture 
on  that  selection. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  brought  to 
this  House  legislation  which  carries  out 
the  very  purpose  and  intent  of  establish- 
ing Independent  legal  services,  and  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  primary 
function  is  to  provide  legal  services  to 
poor  people  who  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  it,  thus  making  all  of  the  rights 
of  Americans  available  to  those  people. 

To  this  date  and  prior  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  being  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  think  they 
were  deprived  of  access  to  the  courts.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  insulate  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  from  political  pressure 
without  isolating  it  from  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  I  think  the  bill  does  this,  and 
I  urge  the  members  to  support  It. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  fimds  of  the  corporation  being 
used  in  criminal  cases.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  why  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  any  exception  and  provide 
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such  funds  In  criminal  cases.  Is  there  not 
adequate  provision  In  the  criminal 
courts,  both  Federal  and  State,  to  see 
that  Indigent  people  do  have  adequate 
criminal  def«Jse? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons,  and  as  the  gentleman  properly 
points  out,  the  provision  of  criminal  de- 
fense is  primarily  a  Job  for  State  and 
local  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  2  additional 
minutes,  so  he  may  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  two  primary 
reasons.  First  of  all.  because  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  sometimes  when  we  start  repre- 
senting a  person,  whether  we  are  repre- 
senting him  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  mat- 
ter. We,  therefore,  felt  that  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  determination  could 
not  be  made  early,  the  individual  attor- 
ney might  be  in  violation  of  a  strict  pro- 
hibition against  criminal  representation. 
So  it  is  our  clear  intent  that  as  soon  as 
It  is  identified  as  a  criminal  matter,  the 
man  then  should  get  away  from  it  and 
get  out  of  it.  In  some  States,  for  instance, 
it  is  a  criminal  violation  to  remain  on  a 
leased  property  after  one  has  received 
notice  that  he  must  quit.  If  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorney  were  to  represent  that  kind 
of  person,  he  would  be  in  violation  of  a 
strict  prohibition. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  he  is  opening  a  can  of  worms  in 
making  this  exception,  and  that  there  is 
a  very  good  public  policy  involved  In  not 
having  Legal  Services  attorneys  In  crimi- 
nal cases. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  will  also 
observe  that  the  exception  we  have  made 
is  only  after  the  board  consults  with  the 
court  and  determination  is  made  that 
the  person  will  not  receive  representa- 
tion unless  that  Is  done,  so  again  this  is 
providing  ample  protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wsishington  1  addi- 
tional minute. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuclcy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  ordinarily  the  attorneys 
would  not  participate  in  criminal  cases 
except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
these  exceptional  circumstances  must  be 
where  the  court  makes  a  decision  that 
the  defendant  needs  representation  from 
the  Legal  Services,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors must  rule.  So  we  have  safeguards 
in  here  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not. 
except  in  exceptional  cases,  defending  In 
criminal  cases. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  absolutely  right.  This  Is  not  the 
individual  Legal  Services  attorney's 
judgment  or  his  opinion.  It  has  to  be  the 
Board,  after  consultation  with  the  court 
which  says  the  person  will  not  receive 
adequate  representation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  OEO  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill  In  which  there  are  no  minority  views. 
We  have  reached  an  agreement  on  this 
legislation,  and  sire  pretty  much  In  sup- 
port of  what  was  reported  to  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pedite the  matter  with  the  least  number 
of  amendments  tomorrow,  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  when  we  begin  the  amend- 
ment process. 

Our  action  indicates  to  me — that  in  the 
past  2  or  2V4  years  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  doing  an  excellent 
Job  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  work 
they  have  done.  I  might  give  special  com- 
mendatlon  to  the  former  Director,  Frank 
Carlucci,  who  is  no  longer  there,  for  the 
very  outstanding  work  he  did.  He  is  a 
very  dedicated  individual,  with  a  great 
sensitivity  for  the  poor,  and  a  coura- 
geous Individual  who  straightens  out 
some  of  the  Inequities  that  existed  In 
programs  around  the  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentvtcky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
omitted  to  state  that  we  had  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  minority.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 
and  all  the  Republican  Members  made 
considerable  contributions  to  this  legis- 
lation and  its  Improvement.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived in  bringing  before  this  committee 
a  bipartisan  bill,  and  this  is  a  bipartisan 
bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  for  his  great  efforts  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
calls  for  a  2 -year  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  There  are  a  few 
new  programs  that  are  in  the  bill  which 
is  before  us.  but  I  beUeve  we  can  say 
these  do  not  represent  a  major  expansion 
of  the  Agency.  The  programs  that  are  a 
part  of  this  bill  are  small,  and  will  meet 
the  needs  that  some  of  the  poor  have 
found  to  be  unmet.  This  Is  why  we  added 
them. 

I  guess  the  most  significant  change  In 
the  bill  is  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  For  many 
years  I.  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  have  contended 
that  the  legal  services  for  the  poor,  which 
attempt  to  bring  equal  justice  for  all.  Is 
both  valuable  and  necessary  to  preserve 
our  democratic  system. 

While  I  supported  the  concept,  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram should  not  have  Its  futvire  based  on 
the  fate  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  It  Is  so  Important  that  it  stand  by 
itself.  I  have  looked  around  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment,  to  see 
where  we  would  transfer  It,  and  there 
Just  did  not  seem  to  be  any  place  where 
it  would  naturally  fit.  Certainly  It  would 
not  fit  In  the  Justice  Department,  where 
they  would  be  In  effect  pleading  cases 
against  their   own  Department. 

So  this  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration   was    recommended    by    two 


pieces  of  legislation.  First,  there  was  a 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  who 
Introduced  legislation  for  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and,  second,  the  ad- 
ministration which  had  a  bill  to  do  the 
same  thing 

The  major  controversy  arose  over  the 
make-up  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  under  the  administration  bill 
would  have  been  entirely  appointed  by 
the  President;  and  the  Board,  imder  the 
other  bill,  would  have  had  a  fraction  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  the  re- 
mainder appointed  by  bar  groups  and 
constituency  committees  smd  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  committees  themselves. 

I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
felt  that  if  the  present  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys, and  others  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed served  on  the  board  there  would 
be  a  confilct  of  Interest.  Therefore  we 
provided  that  former  attorneys  could 
serve  on  the  board  and  In  this  way  re- 
solved that  question. 

What  we  have  really  done  is  to  com- 
promise the  two  bills  In  such  a  way  that 
the  Inherent  principle  of  both  pieces  of 
legislation  were  maintained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  it  Is  always  good 
when  you  can  resolve  differences  In  the 
committee  and  reach  an  agreement. 
Sometimes  that  cannot  be  done  and  you 
have  to  fight  It  all  out  all  the  way 
through  the  House  and  then  again  In 
conference. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding,  before  we  passed  on  to  some 
other  subject,  in  order  that  I  might  re- 
vert for  just  a  moment  to  the  point  which 
was  raised  by  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
a  moment  ago  with  reference  to  criminal 
cases. 

I  think  the  Impression  was  left  here 
that  the  Corporation  would  In  no  way 
involve  itself  in  criminal  cases  unless  the 
coiul;  had  given  prior  approval. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
appefu^  at  the  bottom  of  page  36,  I  do 
not  think  that  Impression  Is  accurate. 
The  bill  says: 

(f)  No  funds  made  avaUable  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used 
to  provide  legal  services  with  respect  to  any 
criminal  proceeding,  except  In  extraordinary 
drcumstancee  where,  after  consultation  with 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction,  the  board  has 
determined  that  adequate  legal  assistance 
will  not  be  available  for  an  indigent  de- 
fendant unless  such  services  are  made  avaU- 
able. 

In  other  words,  you  are  required  to 
consult  with  the  court,  but  you  do  not 
have  to  have  the  court's  permission.  The 
Board,  after  consultation,  still  deter- 
mines, for  Itself  alone  whether  or  not 
these  clroumstances  exist,  and  whether 
or  not  It  should  Intervene. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  read  the  language  In  the 
same  way  as  the  genUeman  from  In- 
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dlana.  If  you  want  that  legislative  his- 
tory and  Indicate  that  Is  not  the  Intent. 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  scnneone  11 
they  want  me  to  do  so.  However,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  reads  the  language  cor- 
rectly. 

I  might  say  on  this  matter  that  pro- 
vision was  not  In  the  bill  on  which  we 
originally  had  an  agreement.  There  was 
an  amendment  offered  in  the  committee 
which  provided  for  this  exception  to  han- 
dle criminal  cases.  Our  feeling  was  that 
we  should  have  no  exception  at  all  acd 
there  should  be  a  flat  prohibition  against 
the  handling  of  criminal  cases.  The  com- 
mittee decided  differently.  I  would  prefer 
a  blanket  prohibition. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  If 
the  House  concurs  with  the  committee 
it  will  not  cause  me  to  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  think  it  rather  narrowly 
limits  the  bill  and  I  do  want  to  indicate 
how  I  would  vote  If  such  an  amendment 
is  offered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  read  the  language. 
I  do  not  think  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration's board  of  directors  would  rec- 
ommend that  they  partlcli>ate  in  a  crim- 
inal case  after  consultation  with  the 
court  If  the  court  has  suggested  other- 
wise. Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  if  the  board 
was  made  up  of  individuals  which  I  thinfc- 
the  President  would  appoint  I  thinfc  thAt 
you  might  be  correct,  but  I  think  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen  are  looking  down 
the  road  when  the  board  is  not  the  kind 
of  a  board  thiat  we  intended.  There  might, 
be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  board 
that  might  prevent  the  handling  of  crim- 
inal cases  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  too  worked  up  about 
the  matter.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  never  appoint  anybody  on 
the  board  who  would  permit  them  to 
handle  criminal  cases,  except  In  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  certainly 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  langaiage,  and  also  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis).  It  does  stlU 
give  the  Board  the  power  to  override  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  judge 
after  mere  consultation  with  him.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  very 
sound  in  his  view  that  it  would  be  a  big 
mistake  to  use  these  fimds  in  criminal 
cases,  because  in  any  event,  there  are 
adequate  provisions  in  the  State  and  local 
laws  to  provide  criminal  defenses  for 
Indigent  defendants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  Hie  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
this  is  more  or  less  in  response  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Mayni)  .  vrtth  respect  to  crim- 
inal actions  which  are  permitted  under 
exceptional  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

If  I  read  the  rer>ort  correctly,  and  this 
is  based  in  part  upon  my  statements 
during  the  committee  hearings  and  in 
the  committee  markup,  that  the  Board 
to  which  we  are  referring  as  perhaps 
making  an  exception  under  these  un- 
usual smd  extraordinary  circumstances, 
is  In  fact  a  local  board,  and  not  the 
National  Board  of  Directors. 

And  the  point  and  purpose  of  that  wsis 
to  insure  that  one-half  of  the  local  board 
is  composed  of  attornejrs  at  law  locally 
organized  and  locally  situated.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  those  people  in  con- 
sultation with  the  court  would  make  a 
more  objective  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  criminal  action  should 
be  defended  than  a  Federal  board  located 
in  Waslilngton  who  Is  not  ftmiiliar  with 
local  situations  and  local  personnel.  So 
that  was  my  intention,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  that 
there  be  this  final  step  of  decision  mak- 
ing by  local  people  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment or  prior  tj  the  excitement  or  any 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  local  legal 
services. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  if  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  mean  the  local  board,  I  would 
be  more  strongly  opposed  to  it.  I  have 
some  real  question  as  to  whether  some 
people  on  the  local  boards  could  make 
the  right  decision. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  did  pursue  that 
point  in  committee,  and  did  so  very  elo- 
quently, but  I  did  want  to  explain  that 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  would  be  a 
better  policy  to  have  a  flat  prohibition 
in  criminal  cases.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  will  offer 
such  an  amendment  when  we  read  the 
bill  imder  the  5-minute  rule? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  did  not  say  that  I 
would  offer  it.  I  said  I  would  support  It. 
and  I  expect  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  raising  the  questions  today  un- 
doubtedly will  offer  such  an  amendment. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress this  inquiry  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
ultimate  decision  does  lie  with  the  board 
after  consultation  with  the  court,  and 
since  the  gentleman  says  that  normally 
he  thinks  that  the  board  would  not  inter- 
vene unless  the  court  agreed,  and  I  think 
normally  that  would  be  true;  but  how 


would  the  gentleman  feel  about  ta 
amendment  which  read  that  the  board 
would  not  Intervaie  unless  the  court  had 
concurred? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  not  set  up  to  defend 
criminals,  or  to  defend  criminal  casea. 
We  provide  services  for  the  poor  in  gen« 
eral,  and  only  make  an  exception  in 
criminal  cases  where  the  governing  au- 
thorltles  and  the  board  have  determined 
that  the  defendant  is  not  properly  being 
defended,  after  consiiltatitms  with  the 
court. 

That,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the  excep« 
tlon,  and  the  only  way  this  provision  will 
be  construed.  If  the  court  sets  forth  to 
the  board  after  consultation  that  in  his 
opinion  they  had  an  attorney  who  waa 
competent  and  experienced,  and  that  aD 
the  rights  of  the  defendant  were  being 
safeguarded,  then  in  my  judgment  the 
board  would  not  undertake  to  make  a  rul- 
ing, or.  I  mean,  make  a  judgment  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Under  the  language  in 
the  bill,  the  board  could  decide  to  go 
ahead  in  spite  of  the  court's  judgment. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  tliat  would  be 
an  arbitrary  viewpoint,  if  the  board  made 
a  decision  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tion after  consultation  with  the  court. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  question  I  am  asking 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  li 
whether  he  would  object  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  clear  that  the 
board  could  not  go  ahead  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  court. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly,  we  will  agree 
to  an  amendment  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxra)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STEJOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
May  I  go  back  to  the  point  raised  on 
the  question  as  to  which  board  would 
make  the  judgment  under  extraordinary 
circumstances  for  handling  criminal 
cases. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  committee  re- 
port it  Is  somewhat  unclear  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  board  of  the  corporatioo 
or  the  local  board  of  a  funded  agency.  I 
would  have  to  say  in  all  honesty,  in  view 
of  the  location  of  section  (f )  on  page  36, 
in  terms  of  its  being  an  amendment  to 
the  section  dealing  with  the  activities  of 
the  corporation,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  committee  that  it  was  the  board 
of  the  corporation  that  made  this  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  to  allow  rep- 
resentation in  respect  to  any  criminal 
proceeding  and  not  that  it  be  a  local 
board. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  a  local  board  make  this 
decision.  That  would  run  contrary  to 
the  present  OEO  statute  which  allows  the 
Director  of  the  OEO  to  make  the  order.  I 
think  It  is  clearly  superior  to  have  It  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  'Thairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  direct  his  attention  to  the  last  full 
sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
34  of  the  committee  report. 

That  last  full  sentence  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  CJommlttee.  how- 
ever, that  the  local  legal  services  governing 
board  should  be  p«^nltted  to  make  excep- 
Uonfi  In  Individual  cases  where  substantial 
reason  exists  for  a  deviation  from  the  gen- 
eral prohibition. 

I  can  understand  why,  perhaps,  the 
gentleman  was,  in  view  of  the  swirling 
nature  of  the  mark-ups,  perhaps  some- 
what confused  as  to  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  across.  But  my  intention  was  to 
make  it  a  local  governing  body.  This  is 
all  stated  in  the  report  and  this  Is  not 
subject  to  any  misunderstanding — the 
committee  report  itself  is  clear. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  I  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind  what  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment intended  and  what  is  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

As  to  the  national  board,  I  would  have 
more  confidence  there.  I  think  It  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  any  Mem- 
ber when  we  are  considering  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  although  point  out  that  the 
committee  report  refers  to  the  "local 
legal  services  board" — It  is  not  so  speci- 
fied In  the  act  in  subparagraph  (f)  on 
page  36. 

There  was  no  discussion,  as  I  recall,  in 
the  committee  as  to  the  meaning  of  "the 
board"— as  to  whether  It  was  a  local 
service  or  a  national  corporation  bocu-d. 
The  way  it  appears  in  this  paragraph  in 
the  first  line,  it  refers  to  the  corporation 
and  then  without  qualification  says  "the 
board."  I  think  it  is  subject  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  it  means  the  board  of  the 
corporation.  That  is  the  way  I  construe 
It.  So  I  would  say,  at  best,  the  decision  is 
left  up  In  the  air  and  unresolved. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  have  a 
little  further  clarification  bs  to  what  the 


responsibility  of  a  judge  is  In  these 
criminal  case  situations.  I  believe  the 
fact  to  be  that  the  court  has  a  very  clear 
responsibility  under  existing  State  and 
Federsil  law  to  see  to  it  that  a  defendant 
charged  with  a  criminal  offense  does 
have  adequate  ooimsel,  and  not  to  imload 
It  onto  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
They  should  do  that  under  existing  laws. 
That  is  their  responsibility,  and  we 
should  not  put  something  In  this  legis- 
lation which  invites  them  to  get  out  from 
that  responsibility,  shifting  the  burden 
from  criminal  statute  representation 
to  the  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day, which  eseentiaUy  is  for  representa- 
tion in  civil  litigation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
makes  the  most  important  point  as  to 
why  there  should  be  a  prohibition 
against  the  handling  of  critninal  cases 
by  Legal  Services  attorneys,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  when  we  get  bsick  into  the 
House  I  shall  get  permission  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  material  which  will 
give  the  Members  precedents  on  the 
makeup  of  other  national  boards  ap- 
pointed under  other  laws:  they  will  in- 
clude independent  administrative  agen- 
cies, Oovemment-owned  corporations 
and  nonprofit  corporations,  because  un- 
doubtedly the  question  of  the  makeup 
of  the  board  will  be  an  item  that  the 
Members  will  consider  tomorrow.  There- 
fore in  considering  the  legislation  Mem- 
bers vtdll  have  some  imderstandlng  of 
what  hM  already  been  done  with  other 
agencies  and  corporations. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
Board  of  Directors,  there  will  be  17  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  vrtth 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
selected  in  the  following  manner : 

One  member — from  list  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

Seven  members — from  individuals  in 
the  general  public,  three  of  whom  must 
be  attorneys  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Two  members — from  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  after 
having  given  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  client  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council. 

Two  members — from  among  former 
logal  services  project  attorneys,  after 
having  given  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  attorney  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

One  member — from  list  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools. 

F\5ur  members — from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


tion. National  Bar  Association,  National 
Legal  Aid  smd  Etefender  Association,  and 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
In  accordance  ^^Ith  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  incorporating  trusteesWp. 

It  must  be  clear  that  it  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  committee  through  this  com- 
promise that  the  President  will  make 
all  of  the  final  decisions  on  who  will  be 
selected  and  that  the  President  may  re- 
ject all  lists  submitted  to  liim  until  he 
finds  individuals  who  are  acceptable  to 
him. 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  absolutely  prohibit  project 
attorneys  from  participating  m  political 
activity,  including  nonpartisan  elections; 
to  prohibit  outside  practice  of  law  by 
legal  service  attorneys,  except  where 
specifically  authorized  imder  guidelines 
established  by  the  Corporation.  It  in- 
sures that  services  will  be  provided  for 
clients  whose  incomes  are  below  the  pov- 
erty guidelines;  and  specifically  limits ^ 
the  lobbying  by  project  attorneys  to 
those  csises  where  they  are  representing 
a  client. 

Many  Members  have  expressed  the 
feeling  through  the  years  that  legal  serv- 
ice attorneys  should  not  be  allowed  to 
provide  representation  to  any  clients  in 
criminal  matters  because  this  was  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  and  1oc£l1  Juris- 
dictions. The  administration's  bill  had  a 
flat  prohibition  against  project  attorneys 
providing  amy  such  representation,  the 
other  bill  did  not.  The  committee  adopt- 
ed language  similar  to  existing  law  for- 
bidding criminal  representation  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  "where, 
after  consultation  with  the  court  having 
jurisdiction,  the  Board  has  determined 
that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not 
be  available  imder  the  Legal  Services 
Program." 

It  is  the  specific  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  exception  be  made  only 
in  genuinely  exceptional  circumstances 
As  I  said  earlier  I  would  prefer  no  au- 
thority to  handle  criminal  cases. 

Although  I  feel  the  compromise  does 
not  include  everything  that  I  had  want- 
ed, it  does  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
our  objectives  In  provld^g  a  rational  and 
workable  legal  services  program. 

So  that  Members  may  understand 
other  boards  that  have  been  established 
for  other  independent  administrative 
agencies  throughout  the  Federal  Oovem- 
DMnt,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  the 
following  charts  which  show  the  make- 
up, number  and  manner  of  appointment 
for  directors  of  the  individual  bodies  of 
independent  administrative  agencies  and 
Oovemment-owned  corporations. 


Name,   statutory   authority 

and    year    ot 

Msctment 


Put  pose  ot  agency 


Number    ot    directors    or 
members,    how 
appomted,  term 


Restrictions  on  aoDointment 


Focal  1970 

estimated 

appiopriation 

(millions} 


INDEPtNDtNT  AOMlNISTRATIVt  AGENCIES 


Administrative    Conteftnca    ol    th« 
States,  5  use  571  576(1964). 


Unltw) 


American  Battle  MonurriCnt  Commission,  3€ 

use.  \7\  (1923). 
AppaiKliian  Regional  Commission,  40  U.S.C 

Add.  1  (1965). 


Oavdop    Improvad 
procedures. 


Erection,    maintananoa. 
monumantv 


Fadaral  administratlva  Couitcil  consists  ot  chairman,  Pratidantially- 
appointad  lor  5-yaar  term  (contarr«d  by 
Sanata)  10  others  appointed  by  Pmidant 
lot  3-yaar  tarmi. 
dasiin  el  battle  Chainnan.  and  viea-ehairinan.  9  commia- 
sioners.  1  secretary  at  pleasure  ol  Prasidant. 


To  improve  Apptltchitn  Ration 13  members,  coehairman  alected  by  mamber- 

ship  (6-month  tarm)  and  Fadaral  eochair- 
man  Mlactad  by  Pmidtnt 


Secretary  officarol  Refular  Army 

representative   ol    13 


Members 
SUtai 


$0.2S 

Z.621 
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Name,    statutory    authofity 
and    yaar    at 
MMctment 


Purpose  ot  agency 


Number    ot    directors 
members,    how 
appointed,  teim 


Restrictions  on  appointment 


Fiscal  1171 

estinwM 

appni^tfae 

(ntlUoM) 


Atomic  Energy  Commission.  42  U.S.C.  20  11 

et  -eq.    1946). 
Commission  ol  Fine  Arts   40  U.S.C.  104,  106 

C1910). 
Delaware  River   Basin  Commission.  75  Stat. 

68a  (1961). 
Equal  EmpioymenI  Opportunity  Commisston, 

42  U.S  C  2000a. 

Farmers  Land  Banks.  12  U.S.C.  641  (1916).... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.    12  U.S.C. 
1437(1955). 


Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

29  U.S.C.  172(1947). 
Federal  Reserve  System.  12  U.S.C.  221  (1913). 


Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  22 
U.S.C.  1621-42;  50  U.S.C.  2001-16;  68 
SUL  1279(1954). 

Indian  Claims  Commission  2^  U.S.C.  70 
(1946). 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, 42  U.S.C.  2451  (1958). 

National  Credit  Union  Administration,  12 
U.S.C.  1752(1970). 


National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. 20  use.  951  (1965). 

National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts.  20  U.S.C. 
954  (1964). 


Concerned  with  development,  use  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy. 
To  give  advice  on  nutters  ol  art 


Development  ot  Delaware  River  Basin 

To  end  employment  discrimination  and  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  for 
minority  groups. 

To  make  agricultural  loans 


4  members    plus   chairman   appointed    by 

President  at  pleasure  of  President 

7  members  chosen  by  President  for  4-year 

terms. 

Federal    members  and   U.S.    Commissioner 

appointed  by  President. 

5  members  chosen  by  President,  5-year  terms.  Maumum  3  from  one  political  party. 


Supervision  ot  Federal  home  loan  bank  sys- 
tem, Feders'  savinp  and  loan  system,  and 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

To  assist  in  settlemenb  of  labor  disputes 

To  provide  for  establishment  ot  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  to  furnish  an  etastic  currency, 
etc. 

To  determine  claims  o(  U.S.  nationals  apinst 
foreign  governments  for  compensatton  for 
losses  and  inguriea  sustained  by  them. 

To  determine  claims  by  Indians  against  the 
U.S. 


Space  Research  and  Operations. 


Board  of  directors  of  individual  banks  elected  

by  members  (borrowers). 
3  members  appointed  by  President  lor  4-year    No  more  than  2  from  1  political  party. 

terms. 


Director  appointed  by  President. 


Board  ot  (Governors  appointed  by  President.    Not  more  than  I  from  any  Federal  Re- 
7  members  tor  14-year  terms  serve  district. 

3  members  by  President  lor  3-year  terms 


Chairman  and  4  commissioners  by  President  At  least  3  must  be  members  ot  the 
tor  indefinite  term.  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States.  Maximum  3  from 
either  political  party. 

Administrator  by  President .  


Chartering,     supervising, 
Federal  credit  unions. 


Encourage  and  support  national  progress  in 
the  humanities  and  arts  through  studies 
and  grants 


and  examining  Administrator  and  chairman  by  President  to 
serve  at  pleasure  of  President:  1  member 
trom  each  ol  6  credit  unions  to  serve  tor  6 
years  by  President. 
Chairman,  national  endowment  for  arts, 
national  endowment  tor  humanities,  and  7 
other  named  officials. 


National  Endowment  tor  the  Humamlies,  20 
U.S.C.  956  (1965) 


Provide  financial  assistance  lor  the  arts Chairman    appointed    for    4    years    and    26 

members    appointed     by     President    for 
6  years. 

Provide  financial  assistance  for  the  humanities    Same  as  arts  endowment      


National  Science  Foundation,  42  U.S.C.  1861- 
75(1950). 


Railroad  Retirement  Board,  45  U  S.C.  215-28, 
351-67  (1935). 

Renentiation  Board,  50  U  S.C.  App.  1211 
(1951). 

Siibvarsive  Activities  Control  Board,  50 
use.  781  eL  saq.  (1950) 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
22  U.S.C.  2551  (1961). 

United  States  Information  Agency.  Reorgani- 
zation plan  No.  8.  1953. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission,  39  Stat  795. 
(1916). 

Veterans  Administration.  46  Stat.  1016  (1930). 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED  CORPORATIONS 
Banks  lor  Cooptratives,  12  U.S.C.  1134  (1933) 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Executive 
Order  6340  (1933),  15  U.S  C.  714  (1948). 

Export- Import  Bank,  Executive  Order  6581 
(1934),  12  use.  535  (1945). 


Foderal  Crop  Insurance  Corp.,  7  U.S.C.  1501 
0938). 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  12  U.S.C.  Provide  insurance  lor  bank  deposits 

264,  1811-31(1933). 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  12  U.S.C.  Loan  money  to  and  discount  agricultural  paper 

1021  (1923).  for   organizations   which    lend    money   to 

farmers. 

Federa  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  18  U.S.C  4121  Administers  prison  work  programs 

(1948). 


Strengthen  research  and  education  in  science.  24  members  by  President  tor  6  years;  Director 

by  President  for  6  years 


Administers  retirement,  unemployment  and 
disability  benefits  to  railroad  employees. 

Eliminate  excessive  profits  derived  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  connection 
with  national  defense  program. 

Hold  hearings  to  determine  it  organization 
is  a  Communist  front  or  dominated. 

Further  arms  control  disarmament 

Accomplish  United  States  and  foreign  policy 
by  influencing  attitudes  in  other  nations. 

Advisory,  fact-finding  agency  on  tarifl.  com- 
mercial policy  and  foreign  trade 

Administers  laws  providing  benefits  for 
veterans. 


Source  ot  permanent  credit  to  farmer  coop- 
eratives. 

Administers  price  support  and  stabilization 
programs 

To  aid  in  financing  and  to  facilitate  exports 
and  imports  and  the  exchange  3l  com- 
iTiOditiM  between  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

liMures  crops  against  unavoidable  losses 


3  members  appointed 
years. 

5  members  by  President. 


by  President  for  5 


(1)  Private  citizens  knowledgeable  in 
the  arts,  (2)  practicing  artists,  civic 
leaders,  others  engaged  in  the  arts, 
distributed  among  maior  art  fields. 

Selected  on  basis  ot  scholaiship.  crea- 
tivity, and  in  a  manner  to  provide 
comprehensive  views  of  scholars 
and  practitioners  in  the  humanities. 
President  requested  to  give  consid- 
eration to  recommendations  made 
by  leading  organizations  concerned 
in  the  humanities 

Eminence  in  the  natural  or  social 
sciences  selected  to  provide  a  cross 
section  of  views  President  requested 
to  consider  nominations  of  certain 
specified  groups. 

1  from  employee  recommendations, 
1  trom  carrier  recommendations, 
1  chairman  from  neither. 


5  members  by  President,  3-year  terms Maximun.  3  trom  1  political  party. 


1  director,   1   deputy  director  by  President, 

15  members  by  President. 
1  director.  1  deputy,  director  by  President 


6  members  by  President  for  6  yetrs. 
Administrator  by  President 


Maximum  3  trom  same  political  party. 


Chairman— Secretary  ot  Agriculture,  6  mem- 
bers appointed  by  President 

Chairman  (president  ol  bank),  vice  chairman 
(vice  president  o'  banki  3  additional  mem- 
becs  by  President  at  pfeasurt  o(  Prnident 

5  appointed  by  Secretary  ol  AgricuKure,  serv- 
ing a>  his  pleasure. 


Comptroller  ot  the  Currency  and  2  membors 

appointed  by  President.  6  years. 
Members  ol  the  several  farm  credit  boards. .. 


Maximum  3  trom  1  political  party. 


3  employees  ot  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment (1  of  whom  Is  to  be 
manager),  2  others  experienced 
in  insuranca 


6  Directors  by  President  at  will  ot  President. 


Federal  Savings    t    Loan    Insurance    Cor- 
poration, U.S.C.  1724(1934). 
Panama  Canal  Company,  Stat.  1076  (1948)    . 


To  insure  the  safety  in  thrilt  and  home  hnanc- 

ing  institutions. 
Maintain  and  operate  the  Panama  Canal    . 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


Representatives  ot  industry,  labor,  ag- 
riculture, retailers,  consumers. 
Secretary  ol  Delense,  Attorney 
General 


St    Lawrence    Seaway    Development    Cor-    Operates  and  maintains  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
poratun.  use.  981  (1954).  in  conjunction  with  St  Lawrence  Seaway 

Authority  of  Canada. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  U.S.C.  831  (1933).  To  speed  the  economic  development  ot  the 

Tennessee  Valley  region, 

U^.  Postal  Service,  SUt  10  (1789)  39  U.S.C.    To  operate  postal  service 

301  (1872) 


Secretary  of  Army  Governor  of  Cana  Zone. 
Under  Secretary  o*  Army  10  others  chosen 
by  Secretary  ot  Army. 

Administrator  and  Deputy  Administrator  by 
President  Advisory  Board  (5)  by  Presi- 
dent 

3  members  by  President  tor  9  year  terms 


9  members  appointed  by  President,  these  9 
appoint  a  Postmaster  General  and  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  who  serve  on  board. 


Maximum  3  members  of  Board  from  1 
political  party. 


No  mora  than  5 trom  1  political  party... 


12.223.16 
.US 
.2 
13. 247 


14 


9,011 


.7H 
.85 

3.734.928 


17.910 


438.951 

1,G915M 

4.11 

,« 
9.5 
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Name,   statutory    authority 
and    year    of 
enactment 


Purpose  ot  agency 


Number    of    directors    or 
members,    how 
appointed,  term 


Restrictions  on  .appointment 


Fiscal  1970 

estimated 

appropriation 

(millions) 


NONPROFIT  CORPORATIONS 
American  National  Red  Cross,  U.S.C.  1  (1905). 


Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting.  US  C. 
396(1967). 

Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S.C.  41  (1846). . . . 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
legislation  (1858)  use.  101 

National   Technical   Institute   for   the   Deaf, 
use  681  (1965). 


Medium  ol  relief  anc  communication  between 
people  and  Armed  Forces,  to  relieve  dis- 
asters. 

To  facilitate  the  development  ot  noncommer- 
cial educational  TV  and  radia 

For  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 


Board  ot  Governors,  50;  30  by  chapters,  12  by 
Board  itselt,  8  by  President  All  tor  3  yearv 

15  by  President  tor  6  years 


Assists  in  education  of  blind  by  distributing 
braille  books,  talking  books,  and  other 
educational  aids. 

Postsecondary  career  trainitg  for  the  deaf 


Members:  President,  Vice  President,  Chief 
Justice  and  members  of  Cabinet;  Board  of 
Regents— Vice  President,  Chiel  Justice,  3 
Senators,  3  Congressmen.  6  private  citizens 
appointed  by  lOint  resolution  of  Congress, 
S-year  term 


Minimum  1,  maximum  3  of  Presidential 
appointaes  must  be  from  armed 
services. 

Maximum  8  from  1  political  party. 
Eminent  in  hetd  at  cultural,  civic 
affairs,  broad  cross  sact>on. 

Private  citizens,  2  from  District  of 
(Mumbia,  others  cannot  be  from 
same  State. 


(0 

JI5.0 
49.306 


Model  Secondary  School  lor  the  Deal,  U.S.C. 

Code     31-1051  (1966). 
Gallaudet  College.  U.S.C.  231,  235  (1857). . . . 


12  by   Secretary  ot  HEW  plus  Commissioner  ol 
Education,    Commissioner    ol    Vocational 
Rehabilitation,      temporary      board      on 
establishment 

Gallaudet  College 


Howard  University,  U.S.C.  121  (1867). 


Secondary  school  lor  deaf 

College  tor  the  deaf 1  Senator  appointed  by  President  ot  Senate,  2 

from  House  appointed  by  Speaker  ot 
House,  both  tor  2-year  terms.  18  private 
citizens  appointed  by  Board  itself. 

University  primarily  tor  biKk  students 27;  3  by  alumni  tor  3  years,  2  by  laculty  lor  2 

vears,  2  by  students  lor  1  year,  remainder 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.,  U.S.C. 
2191  (1970). 


FEDERALLY   CHARTERED   PROFIT-MAKING 
CORPORATIONS 


To  mobilize  and  facilitate  participation  of  U.S. 
foreign  capital  and  skills  in  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  less-developed 
friendly  countries. 


by  Board  itself  tor  3  years. 
11  directors,  chairman  is  administrator  ot 
AID,  1  is  President  ol  the  corporation.  6  by 
President  ot  United  States  for  3  years,  5  by 
President  at  pleasure  of  President 


01  6  by  President  tor  3  years,  none 
can  be  officials  or  employees  ot 
United  States,  1  must  be  experi- 
enced in  small  business,  1  in 
organized  labor,  1  in  cooperatives. 
01  5  by  President  all  must  be 
Government  officials. 


1.404 

2.851 

.766 

5.124 

52.264 

37.5 

COMSAT,  U.S.C.  731  (1962) To  operate  a  communication  satellite  system. 


Federal     National     Mortgage     Association, 
U.S.C.  1717(1934). 


Natonal  Corporation  lor  Housing  Partner- 
ships, U.S.(i.  3931  (1968). 


To  provide  liquidity  lor  mortgage  investments 
by  dealing  in  same. 


To  encourage  private  investment  in  low  and 
moderete  income  housing. 


3  by  President  tor  3  years,  6  by  communication     .     

common  carriers  stockholders  tor  1  year, 
and  6  others  by  stockholders  for  1  year. 
IS;  5  by  President,  10  by  stockholders,  all     Presidential  appointments  must  m- 
1  year.  elude  1  trom  home-buildmg  in- 

dustry, 1  Irom  mortgage  iendmg 
industry,  1  from  real  estate  industry. 

3  directors  appointed  by  President,  12  by 

stockholders. 


[•  Divided  between  arts  and  humanities  fund. 
.'  New  entity. 

So  that  Members  may  better  under- 
stand, I  am  Inserting  those  sections  from 
three  totally  different  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  pertain  specifically  to  the 
makeup  of  the  board.  As  you  will  note 
from  the  charts  as  well  as  the  laws  them- 
selves, there  is  substantial  precedent  and, 
in  fact,  legislative  gxildance  to  illustrate 
that  the  President  should  have,  and  has 
in  over  95  percent  of  the  cases,  the  sole 
right  of  choice  and  flnsd  selection: 

Corporation  fob  Pitblic  Bhoadcastino 

"(c)(1)  The  CJorporatlon  shall  have  • 
Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  consisting 
of  fifteen  memt>er8  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

"|2)  The  members  of  the  Board  (A)  shall 
be  selected  from  among  citlzenB  of  the  TJnlted 
States  (not  regular  fulltlme  employees  of 
the  United  States)  who  are  eminent  in  such 
fields  as  education,  cultural  and  civic  af- 
fairs, or  the  arts,  Including  radio  and  tele- 
vision: (B)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  provide 
as  nearly  as  practicable  a  broad  representa- 
tion of  various  regions  of  the  country,  vari- 
ous professions  and  occupations,  and  various 
kinds  of  talent  and  experience  appropriate 
to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporation. 

National    Bciznck    PotrNDATioN 
Sec.   4.    (a)    The    Board    shall    consist   of 
twenty-four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 


'  None. 

sent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Director  ex 
officio.  In  addition  to  any  powers  and  func- 
tions otherwise  granted  to  It  by  this  Act, 
the  Board  shall  establish  the  poUclee  of  the 
Foundation. 

(b)  The  Board  ^all  have  an  Executive 
Committee  as  provided  In  section  7,  and 
may  delegate  to  It  or  to  the  Director  or  both 
such  of  the  powers  and  functions  granted 
to  the  Board  by  this  Act  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  The  persons  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Board  (1)  shall  be 
eminent  in  the  fields  of  the  basic,  medical, 
or  social  sciences,  engineering,  agriculture, 
education,  research  management  or  public 
affairs;  (3)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  established  records  of  distinguished 
service,  and  (3)  shall  be  so  selected  as  to 
provide  representation  of  the  views  of  scien- 
tific leaulers  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  The 
President  Is  requested.  In  the  making  of 
nominations  of  persons  for  appointment  as 
members,  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  National  Asscxslatlon  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Orant  Colleges, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities, 
or  by  other  scientific  or  educational  orga- 
nlEStlons. 

Nattonal  Poukdation  ro«  th«  Acts 
"Skc.    6.    (a)    There  shall    be,   within   the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arte,  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Council') . 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman    of  the  National   Endowment   for 


the  Arts,  who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  twenty-six  other  memt>ers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  who  shaU  be 
selected — 

"(1)  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 
their  broad  kXLowledge  of,  ot  expertise  In, 
or  for  their  profound  Interest  In,  the  arts; 

"(2)  BO  as  to  Include  practicing  artists, 
civic  cultural  letiders,  mem.bera  of  tb« 
museum  profession,  and  others  who  are  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  the  arts;  and 

"(3)  so  as  coUectlvely  to  provide  am  appro- 
priate distribution  of  membership  among  the 
major  art  fields. 

The  President  is  requested.  In  the  making 
of  such  appointments,  to  give  consideration 
to  such  recommendations  as  may,  trom  time 
to  time,  be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  na- 
tional organizations  In  these  fields. 

The  bill  before  us  today  also  authorizes 
$2,194  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
$2,750  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
is  higher  than  the  President's  original 
budget  requests  for  EOA  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  allow  the  administration  to 
have  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  in 
utilizing  this  money.  It  did  not  set 
mandatory  "earmarks"  sis  the  Senate  did, 
but  the  committee  has  introduced  a  new 
concept  in  legislation  which  it  calls 
"moral  earmarking." 

The  committee  did  set  Mie  statutory 
reservation  on  local  initiative  programs, 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  level  of 
spending  that  the  administration  has  al- 
ready projected  in  that  area.  The  moral 
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earmarks  are  recommended  authoriza- 
tion levels  and  do  not,  I  repeat,  do  not 
have  the  force  of  the  law  as  the  Senate 
bill's  earmarks  do.  The  Senate's  ear- 
marks are  of  considerable  concern  to 
many  of  us  in  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  funds  are  so  great  that,  if  actually 
passed  into  law,  they  would  force  the 
President  to  cut  his  proposed  budget  or 
even  eliminate  research  and  development 
program,  which  he  feels  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  agency. 

There  is  one  other  very  significant 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
acceptability  of  this  legislation.  As  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  over 
the  past  2'2  years  been  working  on  a 
bipartisan  child  development  bill.  That 
bill  has  passed  the  full  committee  and  is 
awaiting  a  rule  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  EOA  extension  before  us  today  does 
not  contain  child  development  legisla- 
tion, but  does  extend  and  continue  the 
successful  Headstart  program.  The  Sen- 
ate, on  the  other  hand,  has  incorporated 
a  child  development  bill  into  their  ver- 
sion of  the  EOA  as  a  new  title  V.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  replace  the  current  Head- 
start  program  with  a  nationwide  network 
of  child  development  centers. 

I  feel  the  concept  that  we  have  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Rules  Committee  to  direct  our  funds 
toward  those  who  are  culturally  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  takes  into  consider- 
ation that  there  are  children  in  our  so- 
ciety who,  although  not  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  still  need  the  benefits  such  a 
program  can  provide. 

Of  concern  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  Senate  bill  allows  that  any  commu- 
nity, city,  town,  hamlet  or  village,  regard- 
less of  size,  is  eligible  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  and  establish  one  of  these  pro- 
grams. If  such  a  provision  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  full  Congress,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  disaster  for  all  programs,  and 
the  bureaucratic  monstrosity  that  would 
result  under  such  a  provision  would  cer- 
tainly doom  the  entire  program  to  fail- 
ure. 

The  bin  reported  out  of  our  commit- 
tee would  limit  prime  sponsorship  to 
those  communities  with  a  [wpulation  of 
100,000  or  more.  Our  bill  does  not  go  be- 
low 100.000  because  we  felt  that  to  di- 
rectly fund  the  number  of  potentially 
eligible  programs,  if  the  figure  were  less, 
would  be  impossible.  With  a  100,000  fig- 
ure, we  are  talking  about  150  cities  or 
combinations  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. If  we  were  to  drop  below  the  100,- 
000  population  figure  to  25,000  or  above 
for  cities,  we  would  be  talking  about  ap- 
proximately 1,800  programs,  plus  50 
States,  plus  territories,  plus  combinations 
of  units  of  government.  It  is  conceivable 
that  under  the  Senate-passed  bUl,  the 
Federal  Oovemmesnt  will  receive  applica- 
tions for  approximately  10,000  to  40,000 
facilities  which  do  not  yet  exist,  and 
from  a  strictly  administrative  point  of 
view,  this  would  be  unmanageable. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
at  the  State  level  as  well  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment,  we  must  begin  to  pay 
attention  to  those  problems  if  we  are  to 


use  our  scarce  resources  effectively   to 
meet  pe^H^le's  real  needs. 

Accordingly,  the  delivery  system  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bill  would  utiUze 
a  relatively  small  number  of  prime  spon- 
sors as  the  primary  vehicle  for  channel- 
ing Federal  funds  to  child  care  programs. 
Whenever  possible,  prime  sponsors  would 
be  State  governments,  large  city  general 
purpose  governments,  or  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribal  organizations.  The 
prime  sponsor  of  a  child  development 
program  would  have  broad  responsibility 
for  submitting  a  plan  to  HEW  for  ap- 
proval, receiving  a  direct  grant  from  the 
Federal  Goverimient,  and  reviewing,  ap- 
proving, funding,  and  monitoring  indi- 
vidual projects  within  the  areas  over 
which  it  has  Jurisdiction. 

The  prime  sponsor  will  be  the  vehicle 
for  securing  funds,  will  establish  a  Child 
Development  Council — CDC — which  In 
turn  develops  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
services  for  the  area  It  will  serve.  There 
may  be  10,  50.  or  even  100  individual  pro- 
grams within  the  area  served  by  the 
CDC.  But  each  program,  regardless  of 
size,  win  have  a  Local  Policy  Council — 
LPC — made  up  primarily  of  parents  of 
children  served  by  that  individual  pro- 
gram. The  subcommittee  recognized  the 
value  of  parents  as  a  resource  that  could 
effectively  be  utilized  in  developing  local 
programs,  but  It  was  the  intention  that 
an  LPC  be  advisory  for  the  particular 
program  through  which  It  was  estab- 
lished. The  committee  felt  that  the  LPC's 
should  assist  in  designing  the  local  plan, 
in  determining  the  amoxint  of  funds 
needed,  and  give  their  recommendations 
for  funding  to  the  fuU  CDC.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  CDC's  membership  will  come 
from  the  LPC's,  with  the  other  50-per- 
cent being  appointed  by  the  prime  spon- 
sor. One-third  of  the  total  membership 
must  be  parents  of  children  served  by 
the  child  development  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  when  the  child 
development  bill  does  come  before  the 
House,  this  position  will  be  sustained.  I 
am  also  hopeful  that  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  child  development  legis- 
lation before  we  go  to  conference  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  think  that 
every  Member  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  his  feelings,  through  his 
vote,  and  that  we  should  go  to  conference 
with  the  mandate  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
woman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  10351,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1971. 

Extension  of  our  anUpoverty  program 
for  2  more  years,  as  provided  by  this  leg- 
islation, is  essential.  H.R.  10351  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $2.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973  to  expand  and  con- 
tinue thl3  vital  program. 

With  increasing  unemployment,  we 
greatly  need  the  existing  programs  as 
well  as  the  new  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams, environmental  action  and  rural 


housing,  which  are  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  programs  to  alleviate 
poverty  deserve  far  greater  budget  pri- 
ority as  compaj-ed  to  weapons  expendi- 
tures and  other  such  purposes  thtm  now 
afforded. 

While  I  support  the  adoption  of  HJl. 
10351,  I  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  provision  transferring  legal  services 
for  the  poor  from  the  OfBce  of  Eccxiomlc 
Opportimity  to  a  new  National  LegiU 
Services  Corporation.  I  consider  this  as 
another  efTort  to  further  dlsmanUe  the 
poverty  program  by  removing  from  it  a 
program  which  has  been  working  well. 

The  stated  objectives  are  lofty — re- 
moval of  these  services  from  partisan 
politics:  and  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  which  will  be  nonprofit 
and  work  solely  on  behalf  of  poor  clients. 
Under  this  new  orgsinization,  we  are  told, 
legal  counsel  will  no  longer  be  subjected 
to  the  pressures  of  political  tampering. 

Our  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor did  Improve  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  administration,  which  would  have 
given  the  President  complete  dlacretion 
in  choosing  legal  services  board  members 
as  well  as  place  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  attorneys  taking  criminal  cases.  Un- 
der the  bill  as  reported,  there  wiU  be  a 
17-member  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
by  the  Presidenl^wlth  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate — having  at  least 
two  members  from  the  poor,  two  from 
former  legal  service  project  attorneys, 
and  seven  from  the  general  public.  Rep- 
resentation in  criminal  cases  would  be 
possible  in  extraordinary  circimistanceB. 

Despite  these  improvements,  the  basic 
change  to  an  Independent  corporation  I 
believe  Is  lll-advlsed.  The  plain  fact  Is 
that  we  are  creating  another  separate 
and  Independent  agency  which  will  not 
be  responsible  to  the  Congress  and  thus 
to  the  public.  All  our  experience  shows 
that  such  Independent  agencies  quickly 
shed  the  restraints  of  congressional  opin- 
ion and  act  in  ways  never  envisioned  even 
by  the  original  sponsors.  By  the  time  we 
learn  this,  however,  it  is  too  late  to  exer- 
cise control. 

We  were  persuaded  by  all  of  the  prom- 
ises and  platitudes  of  Postal  Corporation 
advocates  to  abandon  our  public  postal 
service  in  favor  of  a  closed  independent 
corporation.  We  were  told  that  there 
would  be  better  service  and  less  cost,  and 
a  removal  of  "politics"  from  the  system. 
Instead,  we  find  that  the  head  of  the 
Postal  Corporation  is  the  same  political 
appointee  named  by  the  President  to 
head  the  former  Post  OfBce  Department: 
the  cost  of  mall  to  the  consumer  has 
risen  sharply;  service  has  deteriorated 
and  many  previous  services  have  been 
curtailed;  once-prosperous  publicationa 
are  folding;  political  clearance  is  required 
for  postal  employees;  and  in  general 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  mall  service  In  the  United  States.  Not 
surprisingly,  former  backers  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  now  sponsoring  legislation 
to  repeal  the  Postal  Corporation  Act. 

I  believe  that  under  a  legal  service* 
corporation,  notwithstanding  its  support 
by  many  of  the  same  public  interest  orga- 
nizations which  supported  the  Postal 
Corporation,  we  will  find  many  of  the 
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same  adverse  effects.  The  Influence  of 
those  who  have  long  sought  to  weaken 
legal  services  will  be  pronounced.  The 
Corporation  will  be  able  to  quietly  estab- 
lish procedures  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval.  Poor  clients  who  are 
refused  adequate  counsel  or  whose  pro- 
grams are  ineffective  will  be  unable  to 
petition  Congress  for  redress  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  constitute  polit- 
ical meddling  In  the  policies  of  an  in- 
dependent agency. 

I  believe  that  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, legal  services  has  an  effective  cham- 
pion in  the  committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  program  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  These  committees  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  program  and 
worked  to  Improve  it  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  weakening 
changes.  Under  an  Independent  agency, 
this  protection  will  be  severely  impaired. 

In  short,  I  honestiy  believe  that  legal 
services  for  the  poor  could  be  seriously 
affected  under  the  Corporation  without 
opportunity  for  this  Congress  to  inter- 
vene. I  do  support  the  overall  legislation 
and  Intend  to  vote  for  it  but  I  do  object 
to  this  potentially  harmful  and  tmneces- 
sary  change.  The  program  as  it  exists  is 
working  well  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  it  is  presently 
constituted. 

I  regret  to  note  that  most  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  supi>ort  this  change  of  sta- 
tus. I,  of  coiu-se.  deplore  the  political 
meddling  on  the  local  level  which  oc- 
curred in  the  California  rural  legal  serv- 
ices program,  but  its  solution  came  about 
because  of  aggressive  oversight  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
having  responsibility  for  this  program. 

Let  us  not  overreact  by  changing  the 
entire  program  because  of  a  few  Isolated 
problems  which  occurred. 

I  hope  that  we  wiU  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  reservations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzou). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

I  rise  to  endorse  very  strongly  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  10351  and  to  commend  the 
distingiilshed  gentieman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  oiu-  committee  (Mr. 
Perkins)  for  his  great  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  has  been  very  clear  from  the  first  few 
minutes  of  debate  today  that  we  have  a 
controversial  section  in  the  OEO  Exten- 
sion Act.  This  is,  of  course,  the  Legal 
Services.  We  have  talked  for  a  few  mo- 
ments this  afternoon  about  the  feelings 
we  have  concerning  the  Legal  Services 
program.  Some  of  our  committee  gener- 
ally are  for  it,  and  some  are  against  cer- 
tain provisions  but  will  support  it  gen- 
erally. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  bill.  It  Is  controversial, 
and  there  has  been  some  misinformation 
about  it.  I  think  that  is  aU  the  more  rea- 
son why  Members  should  sit  calmly  and 


think  about  it  deliberately  and  delibera- 
tive ly,  because  this  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  understand  what  the  Education 
Committee  attempted  to  do  here. 

We  have  talked  about  the  national 
directors  and  about  the  local  boards  and 
councils  which  act  as  advisory  groups. 
We  have  talked  about  the  criminal  serv- 
ices. 

I  would  like  to  make  mention  of  the 
fact  again  that  it  was  my  Intention,  in 
putting  the  amendment  on  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  provide  that  the  local  board 
itself,  those  who  are  closest  to  the  sit- 
uation locally,  will  make  the  determina- 
tion, with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
court,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual  circumstances  are 
present  in  a  case,  so  that  Legal  Services 
could  render  legal  assistance  in  criminal 
cases. 

When  the  committee  met  and  talked 
about  this  bill,  there  were  three  or  four 
areas  of  main  concern.  But  the  two  main 
proponents  got  together  and  came  up 
with  a  compromise  bill. 

We  talked  for  a  while  about  the  board 
of  directors.  The  best  handling  appeared 
to  be  that  represented  in  the  committee 
bill.  It  gives  the  President  full  flexl- 
bUity  in  his  appointments,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  Interested  groups  are  rep- 
resented on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  lobbying  activities,  which  have 
been  generating  concern  at  the  local 
level,  have  been  largely  curtailed,  if  not 
outright  eliminated,  by  the  strictures 
placed  on  these  activities  in  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Client  eligibility  was  a  problem.  Some 
wanted  the  near-poor  to  be  handled  on 
a  fee  basis.  The  committee  decided  even- 
tually to  abandon  that  and  to  provide 
services  only  to  the  indigent,  which  is 
presenUy  the  case  with  the  OEO. 

Then  sigain  we  have  the  question  of 
criminal  representation.  Some  members 
of  the  committee  wanted  a  flat  prohi- 
bition and  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee decided  there  should  be  no  limita- 
tion whatever  on  criminal  services.  The 
compromise  was  reached  wherein  there 
would  be  criminal  services  provided  only 
under  extraordinary  clrcimistances 
shown.  I  believe  that  was  a  healthy 
chsmge. 

The  Members  might  be  helped  by  hear- 
ing some  Information  about  my  State 
of  Kentucky.  There  is  no  legal  defoider 
service  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  There- 
fore, an  indigent  person  does  not  have 
such  services  available  by  law. 

Now,  the  State  and  the  members  of 
the  bcu-,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member, 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  services 
pro  bono,  for  free,  for  the  public's 
benefit. 

Many  of  us  have  read  decisions  in  the 
papers,  in  which  the  courts  have  reversed 
findings  of  guilt  below,  and  have  exon- 
erated and  freed  defendants  who  were 
defended  by  t^pointed  attorneys  but  not 
defended  adeiiuately. 

We  can  sympathize  with  our  fellow 
members  of  the  bar.  They  have  to  make  a 
living.  Therefore,  what  time  is  left  over 
frequentiy  is  the  amoimt  of  time  given 
to  the  representation  of  the  indigent 
poor. 


It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  helpful,  and  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
poor  under  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary neM. 

It  would  also  appear  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  quick 
trials  in  criminal  cases,  as  is  now  urged 
by  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Be- 
cause, then  the  public  will  be  better 
served. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  having  at- 
torneys to  represent  the  poor  in  criminal 
matters,  when  occasional  and  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  obtain,  we  might  be 
able  to  avoid  reversals  in  courts  of  ap- 
peals which  free  people  who  are  guilty, 
which  free  convicts.  This  would  generally 
help  on  the  law  and  order  situation  in 
the  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
legal  services  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Miras)  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkiger)  and  many 
others,  for  putting  their  heads  together 
and  coming  up  with  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlbnborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  first  of  all  to  address  myself  to  the 
title  relative  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, which  has  been  amply  ex- 
plained on  the  floor  by  other  Members 
who  have  appeared  and  spoken  before 
me.  I  would  merely  want  to  commend 
the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stdgeh)  ,  the  gentieman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Mtkds),  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxnx),  and  others  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  two  separate 
proposals  that  had  been  Introduced  to 
accomplish  the  formation  of  this  Corpo- 
ration. 

I  believe  those  differences  really  were 
minimal.  The  two  approaches  both  had 
the  same  basic  objective  in  mind:  that 
w«is  to  create  the  separate  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  to  see  that  proper  legal 
services  were  available  to  the  indigent. 

I  feel  that  the  safeguards  which  have 
been  explained,  which  are  included  in 
this  title  in  the  bill  before  us,  are  safe- 
guards we  all  would  want,  and  make  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  program  even 
somewhat  better  than  the  program  now 
being  operated  under  OEO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  another  question  so  that  we 
might  have  some  leiglslative  history  on 
It. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  now  pending 
before  us  does  not  earmark  funds,  as 
the  Senate  bin  does.  But  on  page  11  of 
the  committee  report,  in  listing  the 
funds  that  are  authorized  and  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  these  authorizations  are 
to  be  used,  there  Is  an  item  of  $33  mil- 
lion for  the  VISTA  program.  In  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body, 
where  an  earmarking  was  made,  the 
item  which  corresponds  to  the  $33  mil- 
lion as  contained  in  our  bill  was  in  the 
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amount  of  $45  million.  The  reason  for 
this  discrepancy  I  think  should  be  made 
apparent.  Earlier  this  year  we  adopted 
a  presidential  reorganization  plan  creat- 
ing a  new  agency  called  ACTION.  One  of 
the  constituents  making  up  that  agency 
is  the  program  VISTA  that  had  been  pre- 
viously operated  under  OEX). 

In  urging  approval  of  his  executive 
reorganization  pn^TOsal,  President  Nixon 
also  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
request  an  additional  $20  million  author- 
ization for  the  new  Action  agency,  and  a 
part  of  that  he  stated  would  go,  in  the 
sum  of  approximately  $12  million,  to  the 
Vista  portion  of  Action's  functions. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  c«i 
the  State  of  the  Union  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  funding  there  is  no 
separate  authorization  for  Action  at 
the  present  time.  The  funding  must  flow 
through  present  authorizations.  I  would 
think  It  probably  would  be  necessary  for 
us  in  the  conference  to  Increase  the  total 
authorization  In  this  bill  to  include  the 
additional  $12  million  that  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  for  Vista  funding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Vista  was  transferred  out 
of  the  poverty  bill  earlier  in  the  year  Into 
Action.  We  had  to  authorize  the  VISTA 
program  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  for  that  purpose  only  and  the 
only  purpose  we  mentioned  VISTA  was 
Just  to  give  them  the  authority  to  operate 
in  Action  and  to  get  the  extra  authori- 
zation they  will  have  to  have  in  order  to 
do  that  and  that  will  have  to  be  done  In 
conference.  We  did  not  earmark  It.  with 
the  exception  of  one  reservation  with 
reference  to  Action.  However,  we  have  an 
understanding,  and  have  so  stated  In  the 
report,  that  the  amounts  of  money  that 
we  have  already  authorized  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  should  be  applied  to  those 
programs  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  have 
the  extra  money  authorized  in  the  House 
bill  for  VISTA  but  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  that  specific 
purpose  in  conference  in  the  event  we 
do  It. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  believe  that  is  what  we 
will  have  to  do  and  I  am  glad  that  we  do 
have  that  pubUc  understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  fMr.  MizelD  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at  this  time,  as  I 
have  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past,  to 
express  my  total  and  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

No  other  agency  in  the  history  of  this 
Government  has  come  close  to  attaining 
the  notoriety  that  has  characterized  OEO 
almost  from  its  inception. 

OEO  has  earned  the  enmity  of  a  great 
many  people  In  the  Fifth  District  of 
North  Carolina  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, as  a  result  of  Its  fiscal  mismanage- 


ment, its  frequent  misrepresentation  of 
its  own  acblevemeDta,  and  a  tragic  as- 
sortment of  scandals. 

It  is  not  enough  that  this  program 
casts  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  a  bad 
light,  especially  when  0£X:>  was  con- 
ceived as  a  noble  effort  to  assist  the  less 
fortunate  in  our  society. 

It  is  these  very  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  this  program  who 
have  been  deceived  and  maneuvered  ajid 
actually  hurt  the  most. 

They  have  been  promised  things  that 
could  not  be  delivered.  They  have  been 
used  shamefully  by  some  OEO  officials 
on  the  local  and  national  levels  as  pawns 
of  emotionalism  in  efforts  to  secure  more 
funds  or  more  favorabde  recognition. 

And  they  have  been  hurt  because  of  the 
fact  that,  as  a  result  of  OEO's  contro- 
versial image,  the  generous  compassion 
of  many  Americans — which  is  vital  to 
success  in  this  kind  of  effort — has  been 
seriously  compromised  by  the  widespread 
belief  that  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
squandered  by  this  agency. 

Too  often,  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
economic  opportunities  generated  by  this 
program  are  those  enJoycd  by  OEO  staff 
members  on  both  the  national  and  local 
level. 

And  too  infrequently  has  it  been  proven 
that  increased  economic  opportunity  is 
enjoyed  by  the  agency's  clientele. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  call  for 
the  dismantling  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  for  the  redistribution  of 
what  worthwhile  programs  may  have 
somehow  soirvived  under  this  program, 
and  for  a  complete  reappraisal  of  what 
this  Ghjvemmenfs  responsibility  and  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  should  be. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  ) . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
tension of  and  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  are  necessary  to 
give  2  years  of  life  to  some  vital  pro- 
grams. We  in  the  Congress  can  use  this 
time  to  develop  viable  alternatives  to 
administration  proposals  that  some  of 
these  programs  be  phased  out. 

Although  I  can  quarrel  with  the  drift 
of  some  of  these  programs,  there  are 
certain  elements  which  should  and  must 
be  preserved.  Therefore,  I  commend  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
recognizing  the  worth  of  such  programs 
as  the  Job  Corps,  green  thimib.  com- 
mimlty  action,  day  care  centers.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Program.  JOBS  and  oth- 
ers Including  the  experimental  program 
for  rural  development. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  specific  case  in 
point. 

Under  the  earlier  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals sent  down  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  Job  Corps  could  have  faced  a 
slow  but  certain  death.  This  legislation 
today  gives  us  2  more  years  to  prove  our 
case  that  Job  Corps  does,  indeed,  do  the 
Job  of  taking  disadvantaged  youth  off 
the  streets  and  out  of  the  jails  and  teach 
them  a  trade  or  a  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Oary  Job  Corps 
Center  just  outside  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Is 
proof  positive  that  we  can  successfully 
train  our  young  people  for  productive 
life. 


The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  con- 
sistently leads  the  Nation  in  developing 
young  leaders  from  young  losen. 

Tlie  Qary  Job  Corps  Center  con- 
slstently  Ignores  the  potential  threat  of 
extinction  and  continues  to  push  ahead 
with  progrressive  programs  for  out-of- 
work,  imskilled,  untrained  youngsters. 

At  installations  like  Gary,  we  have  the 
rare  opportunity  to  remold  youngaten 
into  citizens  who  wUl  put  something  back 
Into  the  system  instead  of  taking  from 
it. 

I  personally  have  appreciation  for  the 
Oary  officials  and  the  corpsmen  them- 
selves for  their  ability  to  produce  imder 
stress.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  con- 
tinue their  education  programs  even  In 
the  shadow  of  the  administration's  ax, 
which  has  been  hanging  over  their  heads 
almost  constantly  for  the  last  2  years. 

We  feel  that  Gary  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
best  Job  Corps  center  in  the  Nation,  and 
It  Is  no  Idle  claim.  In  thumbnail  form,  let 
me  sketch  our  progress : 

In  the  6  years  of  its  operation.  Oary 
has  trained  and  graduated  over  30,000 
yoimg  men. 

Oiu-  job  placement  has  been  highly 
successful.  This  year  we  have  placed  over 
70  percent  of  the  young  men  in  Jobs.  One 
year,  nearly  88  percent  found  work  to 
match  their  skills.  This  percentage  gets 
better  all  the  time  as  more  data  Is  accu- 
mulated. In  fact,  business  and  industry 
leaders  are  actually  recruiting  on  the 
Gary  campus.  They  like  our  graduates; 
they  like  their  training,  skllla,  and  per- 
formance. 

This  year,  some  2.756  are  enrolled  at 
Gary  and  again  this  year,  we  lead  the 
Nation  in  the  lowest  cost  per  corpsmtm — 
$4,610.  Even  with  this  low  cost,  we  have 
developed  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  edu- 
cational courses — some  34  different 
courses  in  all. 

Importantly,  the  boys  are  accepted  by 
the  surrounding  communities.  This  did 
not  come  easy,  the  boys  had  to  earn  their 
respect.  And  they  earned  it  In  very  tangi- 
ble ways  such  as :  levelling  the  ground  so 
a  new  elementary  school  could  be  built; 
digging  out  a  sanitary  land  fill  for  the 
city  of  San  Marcos;  numerous  parks  and 
recreation  developments;  shrubbery  work 
aroimd  the  courthouse  and  more. 

Our  linkage  program  with  nearby 
schools  is  remarkable  in  Its  success.  E»ally, 
more  than  80  students  from  San  Marcos, 
Hays  County,  and  Luling  come  to  Oary 
for  3  hours  of  Instruction.  The  local 
school  authorities  recognize  the  value  of 
Gary  Instruction  and  equipment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  ex- 
tend this  worthwhile  OEO  program. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  10351,  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I 
must,  however,  confess  that  there  are 
several  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
I  would  like  to  see  considerably  improved, 
and  to  that  end,  I  shall  be  working  to 
urge  Improvement  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  of  this  legislation. 

HJR.  10351  authorizes  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Ecwiomlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  establishes  two  new  programs, 
amends  others,  and,  very  importantly, 
transfers  the  legal  services  program  to 
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g  new  independent,  nxmproflt  corix>ra- 
tion.  Appropriations  are  authorized  of 
12.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $2.8 
biUion  for  fiscal  year  197J— a  8.7  percent 
increase  over  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  adminictration. 

Of  the  $1.2  biUion  for  community  ac- 
tion programs  which  this  bill  authorizes, 
$350  million  is  earmarked  for  the  local 
mitiative  program.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Is  prohibited — and 
this  is  very  Important  and  very  much 
appropriate — from  requiring  non-Federal 
sources  from  contributing  more  than  20 
percent  In  cash  or  kind  toward  a  commu- 
nity action  program.  This  provision 
thereby  prevents  the  administration 
from  requiring  an  increase  in  the  local 
share  to  support  these  programs. 

H.R.  10351  also  increases  the  niunber 
of  families  eligible  to  participate  without 
charge  In  the  Headstart  program  by 
raising  the  general  eligibility  require- 
ment to  a  higher  level — that  Is,  any  fam- 
ay  of  four  with  an  annual  income  not 
ex:eeding  $4,500  can  now  participate. 

The  two  new  programs  created  by  this 
bill  are  the  environmental  action  and 
rural  housing  special  emphasis  programs. 
The  environmental  action  program  pro- 
vides paid  Jobs  for  low-income  people  to 
work  on  projects  designed  to  combat 
pollution  and  improve  the  environment, 
and  is  very  much  similar  to  the  proposal 
I  first  enunciated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  year  when  the  bill  creating 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  was  being 
debated.  The  provision  concerning  the 
rural  housing  program  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  a  new  program  to  Improve  existing 
housing  and  buy  new  housing  in  rural 
poverty  areas. 

Another  Important  provision  is  that 
concerning  State  economic  opportunity 
offices.  Under  the  current  administration, 
these  offices  have  sought  to  aggrandize 
their  power,  and  curb  citizen  and  commu- 
nity participation — the  basic  tenets  un- 
derlying the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act, 
as  originally  enacted  in  1964.  In  H.R. 
10351,  provision  is  made  for  a  procedure 
whereby  a  member  of  a  community  ac- 
tion board  may  file  an  allegation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  In  Washington,  concern- 
ing a  violation  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  by  a  State  office. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  en- 
nronmental  action  special  emphasis  pro- 
gram created  by  the  bill  before  us,  in- 
asmuch as  this  embodies  In  legislation 
an  approach  with  which  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned.  In  considering  the 
bill  creating  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  on  June  15, 1970, 1  said: 

(Tl  he  ecology  of  our  cities  1b  In  dire  straits, 
and  here  too  youth  can  participate.  Provide 
money  for  them  to  build  vest  pocket  parka. 
Provide  money  for  youths  to  work  on  reha- 
bilitating old  bulldlnga.  Provide  mont.-'  to 
maintain  city  parks.  Provide  money  to  clean 
up  shorelines.  Provide  money  to  build  neigh- 
borhood pools.  In  every  one  of  these  endeav- 
ors, you  can  participate.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  being  able 
to  use  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
»ork,  done  In  their  own  neighborhoods  and 
cities. 


The  environmental  action  program 
created  by  section  6(0  of  HJl.  1035 1 
would  enable  low-income  persons  to  "be 
paid  for  working  on  projects  designed  to 
combat  pollution  or  improve  the  environ- 
ment." The  program  activities  would  In- 
clude :  cleanup  and  sanitation  activities, 
including  solid  waste  removal;  reclama- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  eroded  or  eco- 
logically damaged  areas,  including  areas 
affected  by  strip  mining;  conservation 
and  beautification  activities,  including 
tree  planting  and  recreation  area  devel- 
opment; the  restoration  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  environment  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

I  would  particularly  note  the  commit- 
tee report  language — House  Report  No. 
92-471— at  page  20: 

The  effort  Is  to  be  directed  at  the  restora- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  environment 
as  It  affects  the  quality  of  Ufe  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  particularly  In  those  areas  where 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  poor  people. 

Needless  to  say,  in  light  of  my  long 
espousal  of  such  an  approach,  I  very 
much  endorse  the  envirorunental  action 
program  embodied  in  H.R.  10351.  It  is 
particularly  welcome  in  light  of  the  only 
minimal  efforts  thus  far  made  by  the 
executive  to  pursue  such  an  approach. 
In  fact,  the  only  even  similar  program 
was  that  conducted  during  the  simimer, 
and  known  as  SPARE — summer  program 
for  action  to  renew  the  environment. 

SPARE  was  a  subprogram  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  was  con- 
ducted this  summer  for  the  first  time,  in 
approximately  50  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. It  involved  9,000  to  10,000  young  peo- 
ple. Although  SPARE  was  classified  as 
an  in-school  program,  so  far  it  has  been 
conducted  only  during  the  summer. 
Activities  of  individuals  worilng  in  this 
program  ranged  from  beautiflcaUon  of 
city  parks  to  cleaning  up  vacant  lots 
to  recycling  trash,  or  working  in  recy- 
cling centers.  SPARE  participants  also 
according  to  the  Envirorunental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  established  rat  control  pro- 
grams, conducted  lead-based  paint  sur- 
veys, worked  In  connection  with  environ- 
mental health  programs,  etc.  Program 
participants  received  supplemental  en- 
vironmental education  courses  In  con- 
Jimctlon  with  their  work. 

While  the  SPARE  program  was  a  wel- 
come beginning  response  to  my  urging 
creation  of  an  urban-oriented  ecology 
manpower  program,  It  certainly  was  not 
enough — particularly  since  it  only  oper- 
ated during  the  summer.  The  environ- 
mental action  program  ^created  by  H.R. 
10351  is  a  much  better,  thorough  step. 

Another  very  Important  provision  In 
H.R.  10351  Is  section  6(b).  This  provi- 
sion authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty  to  undertake 
special  programs  aimed  at  promoting 
employment  opportunities  for  rehabili- 
tated addicts  and  assisting  employers  In 
dealing  with  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
problems  among  formerly  hard  core  un- 
employed so  that  they  can  be  maintained 
in  employment.  Special  priority  is  to  be 
given  to  veterans  emd  employers  of  signi- 
ficant numbers  of  veterans. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  cycle  of  poverty 


Is  a  devastating  one.  Many  people  turn  to 
alcoholism  and  drugs  because  they  per- 
ceive such  bleak  opportunities  for  them- 
selves in  a  society  which  provides  too  few 
jobs  for  them,  and  too  many  Jobs  which 
are  demeankig  and  deadend. 

Thus,  this  new  approach  embodied  in 
section  6(c)  is  very  much  on  the  mark. 

Another  very  important  point  is  the 
emphasis  in  the  ooimnlttee  report  that 
the  Income-eligibility  requirements  for 
OEO  programs  should  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  rehabilitation  proceeB  for  low- 
income  addicts  and  drug  abusers.  As  the 
committee  report  states  at  page  19: 

While  the  total  rehatelUtetlain  proceas  may 
reellstloaUy  require  two  to  three  years  of  out- 
patient counaeUlng  and  foUow-up  support  to 
prevent  reddlTlHn  (or  to  tnterreQe  very  early 
If  the  cUent  begUis  to  return  to  drug  use) ,  a 
suooeosfiU  program  la  In  feet  designed  to 
enable  the  client  to  be  gainfully  employed 
liefore  the  end  of  XiM  first  year,  thus  render- 
ing liUn  ineligible  by  virtue  of  inootne  to  ooc- 
tmue  to  receive  servloee  that  are  neceaeary  to 
blB  long  term  suooeas. 

Another  commendatory  step  taken  by 
the  Education  and  Liabor  Committee  is 
section  10  of  H.R.  10351,  which  broadens 
the  authority  to  provide  for  assisting  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  in  the 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  and  well- 
being  by  "participating  in  available  Oov- 
emment employment  or  training  pro- 
grams." The  words  "employment  or"  are 
new;  they  open  up  increased  opportunity 
for  a  segment  of  our  population  which 
has  been  consistently  victimized. 

Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  a 
day  care  program.  This  program  has 
never  been  implemented.  The  bill  before 
us  provides  $25  million  to  finally  begin 
this  long  overdue,  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram. I  know  that  the  committee  has 
been  working  on  major  day  care  legisla- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brad- 
EHAs) .  I  am  gratified  to  be  a  cospoosor 
of  the  original  legislation  introduced,  and 
on  which  the  committee's  work  has  been 
premised.  But,  until  that  program  Is  en- 
acted Into  law,  that  which  exists  imder 
existing  law  must  be  funded  and  imple- 
mented. The  $25  million  provided  by  H.R. 
10351 — actually  only  a  rdttance  com- 
pared to  what  is  needed — Is  at  least  a 
beginning. 

Certainly  a  major  aspect  of  H.R.  10351 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  title  X,  establish- 
ing a  National  L^al  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  bipartisan  bill — 
H.R.  6363 — to  create  such  a  Corporation, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  this  action  taken.  Un- 
fortunately, the  comprc«nise  worked  out 
and  embodied  in  title  X  is  not  as  strong 
as  the  original  legislation  which  I  joined 
in  sponsoring,  but  hopefully  some 
strengthening  will  occxir  in  conference 
as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  having  passed 
a  similar,  but  stronger,  proposal. 

Even  as  a  compromise,  title  X  does 
accomplish  the  enormously  important 
step  of  creating  an  Independent,  non- 
profit corporation.  This  is  essential  to  in- 
sulate the  legal  services  program  from 
the  political  assaults  which  have  been 
leveled  against  it  by  the  administration. 
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Title  X  establishes  a  IT-member  board 
of  directors  with  staggered  3-year  terms 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  sev- 
eral sources.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the 
administration-backed  proposal,  which 
would  give  the  President  complete  dis- 
cretion in  choosing  legal  servlcee  board 
members.  Under  title  X,  the  17  members 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  from 
the  following  sources : 

One  member  from  a  list  of  nominees 
prepared  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States; 

Two  members  from  persons  eligible  for 
assistance,  after  having  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  at- 
torney members  of  the  Advisory  Council ; 
Two  members  from  former  legal  serv- 
ice project  attorneys  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  recommendations  of  at- 
torney members  of  the  Advisory  Council : 
Four  members  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, National  Bar  Association,  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  E>efender  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association; 

One  member  from  a  list  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools;  and 

Seven  monbers  from  Individuals  In  the 
general  public,  three  of  whom  must  be 
attorneys  admitted  to  the  bar. 

The  legal  servlcee  program  will  be 
supervised  by  a  18-member  Advisory 
Council,  equally  divided  between  clients 
and  project  attorneys. 

Unfortunately,  some  bars  are  erected 
to  activities  by  legal  services  attorneys. 
For  example,  the  title  prohibits  the  at- 
torneys from  engaging  in  lobbying  ac- 
tlvitlee  except  in  the  case  where  the  at- 
torney is  engaged  In  the  actual  rep- 
resentation of  a  client  or  requested  to  do 
80  by  a  legislative  body.  I  think  the  case 
against  this  restriction  Is  well  put  in 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association's 
Augiist  1971,  analysis,  entitled  "Proposed 
Legislation  Authorizing  Creation-  of  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation": 

It  Is  common  practice  for  private  attorneys 
to  aaslst  clients  with  lobbying  and  the  prep- 
aration of  lobbying  mateiiala.  to  communi- 
cate with  legislative  bodies  and  to  testify  be- 
fore leglalatlve  committees.  To  allow  less  of 
the  Legal  Services  attorney  on  behalf  of  hla 
clients  means  that  some  commonly  accepted 
legal  acrvloes  are  denied  to  Indigents.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  advances  on  behalf  of 
poor  people  have  In  the  past  resulted  from 
changes  In  statutory  law — changes  which 
often  have  made  unnecessary  expensive  and 
protracted  litigation. 

Another  unfortunate  provision  is  that 
prohibiting  project  attorneys  from  par- 
ticipating in  both  partisan  politics  and 
elections  and  nonpartisan  elections.  In 
the  bill,  of  which  x  am  a  cosponsor.  the 
sole  prohibition  in  this  area  was  that— 

The  Corporation  may  not  contribute  to  or 
otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  ofBce. 

I  believe  the  restriction  on  Individual 
attorney  activities  is  unwarranted. 

Nbtwlthstandlng  the  lessened  strength 
of  the  compromise  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  its  establishment  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  It  Is  an  essential  step, 
and  one  which  I  urgently  support. 


One  of  my  major  concerns  regarding 
the  bill  before  us  Is  its  failure  to  authorize 
sufBclent  amoimts  of  funds.  The  commit- 
tee report  itself  states: 

There  la  not  a  single  program  authorised  or 
being  carried  out  under  the  Soonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  that  l8  meeting  the  needs  of 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  eUglble  poor  peo- 
ple. Tbe  bearing  reoord  la  replete  with  sound 
recommendations  for  a  substantial  expansion 
of  each  and  every  poverty  program  based 
upon  actual  program  needs. 

Yet,  despite  the  demonstrated  need  for 
"substantial  expansion,"  H.R.  10351  does 
not  provide  that  expansion.  This  is  a  very 
serious  and  unfortunate  shortcoming.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  deficiency 
stems  from  the  meager  budget  requests 
from  the  administration,  and  that  arxy 
effort  to  greatly  exceed  these  requests 
would  probably  consign  H.R.  10351  to  de- 
feat. However,  this  deficiency  must  force 
us  to  work  that  much  harder  to  forge  the 
coalition  of  Members  who  can  vote  for 
and  pass  legislation  which  does  much 
more  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  This 
is  particularly  urgent  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  and  spending 
policies,  which  have  resulted,  for  the  first 
time  In  a  decade,  in  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  living  in  poverty.  The 
number  of  poor  persons  increased  by  1.2 
million  in  1969  and  1970 — an  Increase  of 
5.1  percent. 

Some  of  the  specific  figures  show  just 
how  poorly  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  be- 
ing served.  There  are  more  than  5.5  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  living  in  poverty.  Yet. 
for  the  senior  opportunities  and  services 
program,  the  administration  requested  a 
bare  $8  milUon.  The  committee  increased 
this  to  $12  million,  but  that  is  still  far.  far 
too  UtUe. 

The  administration  requested  only 
$376.5  million  for  Headstart.  The  com- 
mittee increased  this  by  $13.5  million, 
yet,  8LS  the  committee  acknowledges  in 
the  committee  report: 

Under  current  ellglbUlty  standards  there 
are  an  estimated  1.6  mUUon  chUdren  in  need 
of  Head  Start  services.  About  20%  of  the 
eUglble  ChUdren  are  currently  being  served. 
The  4.5%  Increase  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration budget  over  the  amount  obligated  In 
fiscal  year  1971  wUl  scarcely  keep  Head  Start 
at  last  year's  level  of  operation. 

Certainly,  even  the  additional  $13.5 
million  added  by  the  committee  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Other  programs  are  also  seriously  un- 
derfunded. And  this  is  unconscionable. 
We  have  drastically  failed  to  meet  the 
needs — basic  needs — of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. H.R.  10351  Is  important  leglslatloQ. 
But — and  the  repetition  of  this  statement 
may  become  monotonous,  but  it  is  deadly 
true — we  must  do  more. 

Mr  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  House  will  pass,  by 
an  overwhelming  margin,  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
In  its  7  years  of  existence,  the  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  though  often 
caught  in  a  whirlpool  of  controversy,  has 
effectively  developed  imaginative  pro- 
grams to  "eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty."  This  is  a 
worthy  program  and  certainly  deserves 
congressional  support. 

Today.   I   wish   to   discuss   two  long- 
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standing  OEO  programs  and  one  entli«ly 
new  one  contained  in  the  committee  bin. 
The  New  Careers  program  began  as  an 
amendmoit  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  with  the  twin  goals  of  In- 
creasing the  employment  and  career  mo- 
bility of  the  poor,  and  developlnK  new, 
uniquely  qualified  manpower  for  human 
services.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, unemployed,  and  recipients 
of  welfare  have  succesfully  completed 
new  careers  programs  across  the  coun- 
try. Legislative  oversight  hearings  con- 
ducted by  Representative  Auoostdi 
Hawkims'  Special  Field  Hearing  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  have  confirmed  the  unques- 
tionable success  of  new  careers  in  provid- 
ing jobs  for  low -Income  persons  leading 
to  broader  career  OCTX)rtimlties.  It  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
effectively  designed  manpower  training 
and  emplojrment  programs  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

New  Careers  has  directed  Federal  dol- 
lars to  the  heart  of  the  poverty  problem— 
the  need  for  meaningful,  well-paid  em- 
ployment. It  has  provided  perscms  dis- 
advantaged by  educational,  training,  or 
other  credential  limitations  with  new  en- 
try routes  to  human  service  jobs  through 
the  coordination  of  training  and  work 
with  special  arrangements  for  educa- 
tional and  sufHwrtive  services.  It  has  re- 
designed and  restructured  jobs  and  Is 
thus  largely  responsible  for  the  concept 
of  the  "paraprofesslonal  "  who  assumes 
many  of  the  tasks  which  formerly  bur- 
dened professionals.  Finally,  it  has  cre- 
ated new  job  ladders  with  built-in  oppor- 
tunities for  realistic  career  advancement 
for  New  Careers  workers,  completely 
avoiding  the  "dead-end,  leaf-raking"  jobs 
which  the  President  rightly  finds  so  ab- 
horrent. 

Because  of  these  features,  the  new  ca- 
reers program  has  heightened  relevance 
in  view  of  the  recent  proposals  for  man- 
power training  and  employment  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  emergency  public 
service  employment  program,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  families  program  of  the 
welfare  reform  bill.  These  programs  can 
profit  and  build  upon  the  successful  new 
careers  model  to  provide  meaningful  job 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed,  disad- 
vantaged, and  recipients  of  welfare. 

The  OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  also  developed  a  unique  program  to 
provide  design  and  planning  assistance 
for  the  poor.  While  most  of  the  programs 
of  OEO  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
legal,  educational  and  health  problems  of 
the  poor,  the  worsening  state  of  their  ev- 
eryday environment  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected. Conditions  in  urban  slums  and 
remote  rural  areas  continue  to  deterio- 
rate. Housing  is  overcrowded  and  inade- 
quate, expressways  and  renewal  projects 
destroy  neighborhoods  with  little  or  no 
plans  for  adequate  restoration  or  reloca- 
tion. In  this  setting,  the  poor  are  defense- 
less. They  are  lost  In  the  maze  of  planning 
jargon  and  procedures. 

These  citizens  should  have  access  to 
design  and  planning  assistance  just  as 
they  now  have  access  to  legal  services  and 
health  care.  This  assistance  would  serve 
to  help  them  understand  the  terms  and 
processes  of  community  development  as 
well  as  to  translate  their  needs  and  de- 
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sires  into  working  plans  for  that  develop- 
ment. With  these  services  available,  com- 
munities would  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  constructive  contributions  to  the 
physicsJ/environmental  development  of 
their  neighborhoods.  These  contributions 
can  result  In  plans  which  can  be  imple- 
mented and  which  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  provide  communities  with 
this  type  of  assistance,  OEO  granted  re- 
search and  demonstration  funds  to  three 
existing  commimlty-based  architectural 
and  plsmning  workshops  known  as  Com- 
munity Design /Development  Centers — 
CDC.  These  were:  Architects  Renewal 
Committee  in  Harlem — ARCH— in  New 
York  City,  San  Francisco  Community  De- 
sign Center,  and  Urban  Planning  Aid — 
UP  A — in  Boston. 

The  OEO  funds  were  used  by  the  cen- 
ters only  for  day-to-day  operating  ex- 
penses and  served  as  a  catalyst  to  harvest 
the  voluntary  services  of  professional 
architects,  planners,  and  engineers  to 
work  directly  with  conunimlty  people. 

These  three  centers  are  among  73  now 
operating  in  56  cities  across  the  Nation. 
Staffed  by  architects,  planners,  engi- 
neers, and  other  design  professionals,  the 
centers  work  on  projects  vsuylng  from 
minor  renovation  work  on  individual 
dwelling  units  to  the  development  of 
comprehensive  planning  documents  for 
the  futiure  growth  of  neighborhoods.  This 
unique  combination  of  technical  assist- 
ance, social  planning  and  community  or- 
Kanizatlon,  has  become  the  hallmark  of 
the  Community  Design /Development 
Center  movement. 

The  OEO  fimding  of  the  three  design 
and  planning  centers  has  been  a  clear 
success  as  an  OEO  evaluation  report  on 
the  combined  project,  "Community  De- 
sign Centers — What  We  Have  Learned," 
March  1971,  states: 

They  have  done  an  effective  job  of  helping 
community  groups  bring  about  changes  In 
public  plans  and  policies.  They  have  aided 
the  poor  In  producing  those  changes  by  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive  methods. 
by  negotiating  rather  than  rioting.  They  are 
beginning  to  show  that  they  can  help  com- 
munity groups  develop  to  the  point  where 
they  are  their  own  advocates  and  planners. 

However,  since  OEO  no  longer  believes 
these  successful  programs  can  be  classi- 
fied as  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects, they  will  not  be  refunded  by  the 
Offlce  of  Program  Developanent  in  the 
coming  year.  Implicit  in  this  decision  is 
an  endorsement  on  the  part  of  OEO  that 
these  Community  Design /Development 
Centers  have  proved  themselves  «uid 
proven  the  design  and  planning  assist- 
ance concept. 

Aside  from  OEO  funding  of  the  three 
centers,  no  other  satisfactory  source  of 
fimds  has  been  found  to  provide  design 
and  planning  services  to  the  poor.  With- 
out any  national  funding,  the  centers 
across  the  country  have  had  to  rely  on 
the  sporadic  support  of  local  foimdatlons 
and  private  contributions. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  five  centers  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  com- 
prehensive planning  grants  through  their 
regional  or  State  planning  authority.  But 
too  often,  these  funds  were  bogged  down 


by  local  bureaucracies  and  redtape,  thus 
severely  hampering  the  performance  of 
the  centers  on  their  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion, this  HUD  701  program  only  pro- 
vides funds  for  specific  projects  smd  does 
not  represent  a  soxirce  of  daily  opera- 
tional revenue.  This  limits  the  ability  of 
a  center  to  respond  to  other  issues  and 
needs  arising  in  the  community. 

I  insert  brief  summaries  of  Uie  activi- 
ties of  several  Community  Design  De- 
velopment Centers  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 
CouMTTinTT    Design /DzvxLOPMXNT    Ckntbw 

COMMTTKITT    DKSiaN/DCVKI^PMXNT  CXNTSSS    IN 
CALIFORNIA 

1 .  San  Pranolsoo,  C&llf .,  Conununlty  Design 
Center,  Chartes  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  Director,  215 
Halght  SUeet,  94102.  415/863-3718. 

Scope:  January  1967;  2  community  based 
workshops;  broad  based  architectural  and 
planning  workshop. 

Budget:  •192,000  from  OEO  In  1970;  small 
contributions  from  AIA  chapter. 

Staff:  4  full-time  paid  staff  members,  4  part 
time  staff,  1  VISTA  and  2  students;  plus  35 
active  volunteers. 

Projects:  Completed  projects  taken  on  by 
CDC,  both  workshops.  Include  the  follow- 
ing: architectural  services  for  the  Hospi- 
tality House  in  the  Central  City  area;  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  United  FUlplno  As- 
sociation on  the  International  Hotel;  rehab 
of  a  42  unit  apartment  house  (236  project) 
for  the  Asian  Housmg  Area  Development 
Corporation;  feasibility  study  and  coet  esti- 
mates on  child  care  center  In  Chlnatow^n; 
open  space  design  for  public  bousing  project 
In  Chinatown;  planning  a  2000  unit,  new 
and  rehab  housing  and  conmiunlty  faculties 
for  T.O.O.R.;  Model  Cities  Planning  Train- 
ing Workshops  for  the  Mission  Coalition's 
Planning  Committee;  training  program  for 
W.A.P.A.C.;  and  numerous  other  feasibility 
studies,  housing  surveys,  cost  estimates  and 
training  programs. 

Comments:  The  San  Pranolsoo  CDC  is  a 
department  of  the  U.C.  Extension,  but  with 
a  ■'community"  majority  on  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

2.  Richmond.  Calif.,  Richmond  Community 
Systems  Design  Center,  Vlrgus  Streets,  Di- 
rector, 765  Market  Street,  94804,  415/233-1301. 

Scope:  Started  In  1969;  workshop  working 
In  one  community,  serving  clty-wlde  archi- 
tectural preliminaries  through  construction. 

1971  Budget  Unlvenlty  of  California  Ex- 
tension funds  (SS.OOO)  expire  July  1971.  Pres- 
ently seeking  other  source  of  funds. 

Staff:  3  full-time.  1  state  job  trainee  and  1 
Univ.  of  California  student  on  part-time/ 
work  study  program. 

Projects:  Primarily  Involved  with  planning 
and  construction  of  bousing,  furniture,  de- 
sign and  teaching  youths  about  architecture 
and  photography  and  increasing  their  design 
skills. 

3  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  Urban  Workshop,^ 
Eugene  Brooks,  Exec.  Dlr.,  1673  E.  loeth 
Street,  Watts,  California  90060,  213/666-6101. 

Scope:  1965;  located  In  Watts  conununlty 
with  national  focus;  comprehensive  archi- 
tectural and  planning  services. 

Budget:  $66 ,000 /HUD  701  special  projects 
contract;  other  smaller  project  contracts. 

Staff:  3  paid  staff '4  part-time  consultants. 

Projects:  community  design  and  planning 
workshops  for  community  access  and  ex- 
posure; consultant  for  Watts  Renewal  Pro- 
posal, Greater  Watts  Model  Cities,  and  other 
city  agencies;  3S  units  221(d) 3  now  com- 
pleted; consultants  to  community  on  re- 
gional service  core  study  for  S.  Loe  Angeles; 


relocation  housing  due  to  highway;  rehab  of 
400  seat  community  theater;  comprehensive 
regional  and  community  planning  for  LuA. 
county. 

Comments:  necessitated  taking  several 
plannlng-consultancy  contracts  across  the 
countrj"  In  order  to  support  community 
projects  in  Watts. 

4.  Los  Angeles,  California,  Los  Angeles  CDC. 
Margot  Slegel,  AIA,  Vol.  Director,  8919  Har- 
ratt  Street  90069,  213  '276-6015. 

Scope:  Started  1968;  operates  In  several 
neighborhood  offices  for  clty-wlde  service; 
developed         architectural  preliminaries 

through  working  drawings  (for  small  proj- 
ects). 

1971  Budget:  $1,250  from  AIA  and  AIP 
chapters;  (I.OOO  from  Appel  Foundation; 
$1,000  from  USC.  Proposals  have  been  sub- 
mlted  to  HUD  for  both  701  (b)  (Special  Proj- 
ects) and  HUD  314  (Urban  Renewal  Demon- 
stration). Since  they  are  applying  for  year- 
end  funds  and  the  available  amounts  are  In 
question,  they  presented  three  alternatives 
ranging  from  $105,000  to  $59,000.  To  date 
there  has  been  no  responses  to  these  pro- 
posals. 

Staff:  25  volunteer  professionals  (Including 
architects,  planners,  economists,  engineers); 
some  students. 

Projects:  Several  community  facilities 
Initiated  and  some  now  constructed,  Includ- 
ing community  centers  and  playgrounds, 
private  residential  construction  and  reno- 
vation. 

5.  San  Dlogo,  California,  San  Diego,  CDC. 
Bruce  Dammann,  AIA,  Vol.  Director,  3603 
Fifth  Avenue,  92103,  714/296-1372. 

Scope:  Started  In  1969;  conm:iunlty-basad 
in  Model  cntles  area,  providing  advisory  as- 
sistance on  housing  prc^osals  to  non-profit 
organizations  within  Model  Cities  area  such 
as  YWCA  and  YMCA. 

1791  Budget:  $1,900  from  AIA  chapter; 
proposal  submitted  to  Model  Cities  for  half- 
year  funding  of  $2,500.  Tbe  outlook  Is  dismal. 
Plan  to  submit  a  full-year  proposal  for  $52.- 
000  beginning  December,  1971. 

Staff:  If  prqjoaal  approved  wlU  have  ftill- 
tlme  director  and  secretary.  Presently  have 
volunteer  director  and  staff  from  local  archi- 
tects and  planners. 

Projects:  If  Model  Cities  prc^oaal  Is  ac- 
cepted, an  OJT  (On-the-job  Training)  pro- 
gram for  minorities  will  be  Initiated,  an  edu- 
cational program  for  individuals  tn  school 
and  community  In  general  wUl  be  begun. 
Plans  will  be  developed  for  non-profit  busi- 
nesses within  Model  Cities  area.  Presently 
working  with  Model  Cities  In  housing  devel- 
opment. 

COKMnNITT    DESICM/0EVXIX>P1CXKT   CKNTXIS    IN 
COLOaADO 

1.  Denver,  Colorado,  Environment,  Inc.* 
Bernard  Jones,  President,  P.O.  Box  2985, 
80201.  303/222-1258. 

Scope:  1968;  architect's  offices;  clty-wlde 
and  regional  services;  architectural  prelim- 
inaries through  working  drawings  (for  small 
projects) ,  neighborhood  planning. 

1971  Budget:  Approximately  $600  from 
local  foundation  and  dues. 

Staff:  Over  30  volunteer  professionals  (ar- 
chitects, planners,  economists,  sociologists); 
5  University  of  Colorado  architect  studenta 

Projects:  Various  community  facilities  re- 
habed;  several  neighborhood  planning  (in- 
cluding urban  renewal )  and  sonlng  projects; 
housing  for  migrant  workers. 

2.  Denver,  Colorado,  Community  Design 
Center,  George  L.  Keith,  Coord./Admln.,  3746 
Downing  Street,  80305,  303/893-3103. 

Comments:  Recently  received  Modti  Cities 
funding  for  workshop  and  stafllng  to  co- 
ordinate volunteer  professionals. 


I  Oene  Brooks  Is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Natl.  CDC  OouncU  of  Seven  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  AIA's  National  Task  Force  on 
Professional  Responsibility  to  Society. 


'Environment,  Inc.  Is  a  member  of  the 
national  Community  Design  /Development 
Centers  CouncU  of  Seven. 
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COMMUNITT   DEVXLOPMENT  CKNTUU  IN 
COWMK.T1C0T 

1.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Black  Workabop, 
Wendeall  Harp,  General  Coordinator,  1086 
Chapel  Stxeet,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  06510,  203/ 
777-6280. 

Scope:  September  1960;  centrally  located 
workshop,  serving  several  local  communities; 
architectural  and  planning  workshc^  con- 
trolled by  students  at  Yale  University. 

Budget:  910.000  from  Yale  UrUverslty; 
95.000  from  planning  projects  in  1970. 

SUff:  2  VIST  As,  6  paid  students  (Univer- 
sity Work-study)  and  4  other  architect/plan- 
ning students. 

Projects:  7  oommunlty  facilities  have  com- 
pleted construction;  3  residences  (rehabilita- 
tion) and  3  other  community  facilities  are 
now  In  construction. 

COMMUNrrT   DEVXLOPMENT  CENTCRS  IN 
HAWAn 

1.  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Hawaii  Community 
Development/Design  Center.  Hugh  Burgess, 
AIA,  Director.  Suite  510.  119  Merchant  Street. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  96813. 

Scope:  June  1970;  downtown  office  serv- 
ing state-wide:  architectural  preliminaries 
through  working  drawings  (on  small  proj- 
ects ) .  community  planning. 

Budget:  American  Institute  of  Architects 
chapter  and  University  of  Hawaii. 

Staff:  Full-time  director;  volunteer  archi- 
tects from  American  Institute  of  Architects 
chapter  and  architectural  students  from  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

Projects:  Schematics  for  22  acre  campsite 
development;  community  facility  rehabilita- 
tions; community  plan  for  a  small  town. 

COMMtrNITT    DESIGN    DEVELOPMENT    CENTEHS    IN 
ILLINOIS 

1.  Champalgn-Urbana,  111.,  Community  Ac- 
tion Depot,  Dick  Williams,  Director,  118  N 
First  Street.  61820. 

Comments:  Started  In  September  1969; 
storefront  workshop  for  University  of  Illi- 
nois architecture  and  planning  students. 

2.  Chicago,  nUnols,  Uptown  Community 
Development  Center.  Rodney  Wright.  AIA. 
Vol.  Director,  1050  W.  Leland  Avenue,  60640, 
312/334-6436. 

Scope:  March  1968;  located  In  Uptown 
Community;  architectural  schematics  and 
community  planning. 

1971  Budget:  91,800  from  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  chapter. 

Staff:  A  VIST  As;  10  volunteer  professionals 
(Including  architects,  planner,  eng^lneer). 

Projects:  Much  of  Uptown  CDC  Involve- 
ment has  revolved  around  a  community  col- 
lege campxis  which  the  city  proposed  for  Up- 
town and  which  would  have  forced  reloca- 
tion of  many  families.  Alternative  plans 
were  developed  and  relocation  bousing  data 
erathered  which  resulted  In  changes  In  the 
campus  plans.  In  addition,  several  commu- 
nity facilities  have  been  rehabed  and  studies/ 
feasibilities  for  new  and  rehabed  housing  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Housing  Authority. 
"The  Village",  a  comprehensive  plan  of  12 
blocks,  was  developed  with  the  community 
to  guide  future  development. 

Comments:  Much  of  the  alternative  plans 
and  comprehensive  neighborhood  planning 
was  done  under  a  grant  to  Rodney  Wright, 
Assoc,  from  the  Community  Renewal  Society 
of  Chicago. 

Also,  currently  running  drafting  training 
program  for  15  local  youths  with  960.000  from 
State  Employment  Agency  (Federal  Man- 
power Training  Program). 

3.  Chicago.  minoU,  Black  Architects  Col- 
laborative, Charles  Smith,  Chairman,  4  Kast 
Huron  Street,  c  o  Environment  Seven,  60611, 
312/787-0083. 

Scope:  1968;  centrally  located  ofBce  with 
two  community  workshops;  architecture 
and  planning  work  on  community  oriented 
projects;   training  programs. 

1971  Budget:  Funds  from  local  architects 


(1968);  materials  from  University  of  minols. 
Circle  Campus. 

Staff:    Volunteer  architects  and  students. 

Projects:  Comprehensive  planning  for 
Oarfleld  and  Douglas  communities;  renova- 
tion of  training  school  for  Ctaurfleld;  organi- 
zation; drafting  training  program  for  youths 
of  K.O.C.O.  (Kenwood-Oakland  Community 
Organization)   in  1960. 

Comments:  Soon  to  begin  workshop  in 
Lawndale  (June  1971)  for  contract  with  West 
Side  Contract  Buyers  League  for  Housing 
Rehab  (  @$800.000)  under  HND  Sec.  312  Pro- 
gram. 

4.  Peoria,  Illinois,  Community  Design/De- 
velopment Centers,  Robert  Shanks,  AIA,  233 
Jefferson  Building.  61603.  309/673-3215. 

Comments:   1969;  volunteer  architects. 

COMMUNITT     DESIGN /DEVXLOPMENT    CENTERS 
IN     IOWA 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Architects  Council — 
Community  Design/Development  Centers, 
Ken  Bussard,  913  Bankers  Tnist  Building. 
60309.  616/288-1093. 

Scope:  1969;  architects'  offices;  city-wide 
services  of  design  schematics. 

1971  Budget:  9600  from  American  Institute 
of  Architects  chapter. 

Staff:   6  volunteer  architects. 

Projects:  Schematics  provided  for  non- 
profit housing  development  corporation,  first 
unit  now  under  construction. 

COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT   CENTEKS    IN 
KENTUCKT 

1.  Lexington.  Kentucky.  Lexington  Com- 
munity Design  Development  Centers,  Don 
Wallace,  AIA,  710  West  High  Street.  Lexing- 
ton.   Kentucky.    40508   606  255-0739. 

Scope:  October  1969;  architects'  offices  for 
city- wide  and  regional  (Appalachla)  serv- 
ices: architectural  feasibilities  and  sche- 
matics for  non-profit  housing  development 
corporations. 

Staff:  Volunteer  architects. 

Comments:  Assisting  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Environment  Workshop. 

2.  Lexington.  Kentucky,  Mountain  In- 
stitute. Lou  De  Luca.  Faculty.  Department 
of  Architecture  University  of  Kentucky.  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky,  40506.  606/258-9000.  ext. 
2329. 

Scope:  September  1969;  university  located; 
concentrating  on  regional  (Appalachla)  serv- 
ices; architectural  and  planning  services. 

Budget:  University  in-kind  (Faculty). 

Staff:  University  faculty  (Including  archi- 
tecture,  law,  etc.)    and  students. 

Projects:  Neighborhood  planning  and 
community  facilities;  working  in  Appala- 
chian town  on  proposal  to  expand  town  with 
land  fill  from  nearby  highway  construction. 

3.  Lexington.  Kentucky.  Pralltown,  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  David  Edrlngton.  189 
Prall  Street  Lexington.  Kentucky.  40508. 
606/256-9601. 

Scope:  September  1969;  workshop  In  com- 
munity; neighborhood  planning  and  archi- 
tectural services. 

Budget:  1  staff  salary  from  Council  of 
Neighborhood  Organizations. 

Staff:  1  full-time  architect:  several  volun- 
teer architects  Including  1  who  is  practically 
full-time. 

Projects:  Playground  designed  and  built; 
comprehensive  neighborhood  plan  for  150 
family  neighborhood  of  Pralltown;  housing 
advice. 

Comments:  This  project  srtarted  virlth  five 
architecture  students  from  University  of 
Kentucky:  two  of  these  have  remained  after 
graduating.  The  community  successfully 
petitioned  the  city  for  urban  renewal  and 
designation  based  on  the  plans  developed 
by  the  students  and  the  community:  the 
oommunlty  will  maintain  control  of  urban 
renewal  decisions. 

4.  Lexington.  Kentucky.  (R.A.D.A.R.) .  Re- 
search. Analysis.  Design  of  Alternate  Rec- 
ommendations. John  Stearman,  c,  o  McLoney. 


&  Tune,  Architects,  340  S.  Broadway,  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky.  40508. 

5.  Louisville.  Kentucky.  Community  Serv- 
ice Team,  Wenonah  Chamberlain,  c/o  Jasper 
Ward,  131  West  Main  Street,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  40202. 

Comments:  Began  in  1968;  volunteer 
architects  neighborhood  studies  and  rehab 
assistance;  tied  In  with  local  housing  de- 
velopment corporations. 

COMMCNrXY    DESIGN/DEVELOPMENT    CENTKXS   IN 
MARYLAND 

1.  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Neighborhood  De- 
sign Center,  David  O'Malley,  AIA.  Volunteer 
Director.  206  Bast  Biddle  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,   31203.    301/639-6386. 

Scope:  Neighborhood  Design  Center  tech- 
nical assistance  services  are  available  free 
upon  request  to  any  organized  community 
group  In  Baltimore  City  or  the  surrounding 
counties  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  planning 
and  design  assistance.  These  services  can 
range  from  identifying  basic  community  de- 
ficiencies, through  applications  for  official 
financial  assistance,  to  the  initial  design  of 
the  facility.  Also,  a  training  program  has 
been  developed  and  recruitment  Is  underway 
for  twenty  Individuals  who  will  participate 
In  a  sixteen-month  work-study  training  pro- 
gram, utilizing  both  architectural  and  plan- 
ning offices  and  the  local  community  college. 

1971  Budget:  96.000  from  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; 92.000  from  the  national  and  local 
chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. 

Staff:  1  full-time  paid  community  coordi- 
nator; 3  VISTA  volunteers;  approximately 
50  volunteer  professionals  who  are  active  In 
determining  policy  and  providing  assistance 
on  individual  projects. 

Projects:  Work  with  the  Rlggs  Ave.  Im- 
provement Aseoclatlon  In  researching  their 
neighborhood  and  developing  a  long-range 
plan  upon  which  to  base  future  development 
activities;  professional  advisory  assistance  to 
the  Berea  Community  Council  In  developing 
strategies  and  programs  for  improving  hous- 
ing conditions  In  their  community:  Interior 
design  and  resource  development  assistance 
to  the  EAA  Nelghlxirhood  Youth  Council  In 
development  of  a  Teenage  Coffee  House;  as- 
sistance to  Concerned  Citizens  for  Cultural 
and  Recreational  Development  In  preparing 
a  graphic  presentation  which  will  be  used  to 
get  local  people  to  volunteer  time  In  a  pilot 
recreation  program;  33  similar  programs  for 
other  community  groups. 

2  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties. Maryland. 

Comments:  The  Potomac  Valley  Chapter 
of  The  Amerloan  Institute  of  Planners  pro- 
vided community  planning  assistance  to  the 
Cedar  Heights  Civic  Association  in  Decem- 
ber. 1970.  The  possibility  of  a  suburban  Com- 
munity Design /Development  Center  Is  being 
Investigated. 

COMMUNITY    DESIGN  'DEVELOPMENT   CENTERS   IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Boston.  Mass.,  Urban  Planning  Aid.  Inc  . 
Charles  Dehnatll,  Act.  Director.  407  High- 
land Avenue.  SomervlUe.  Mass.  02143.  617/ 
625-9411. 

Scope:  1966;  Community  locations  (3  of- 
fices) Lynn.  Mass.;  services  In  health,  hous- 
ing, employment  and  transportation. 

1971  Budget:  9258.000/OEO:  Field  Foun- 
dation. 

Staff:  26  paid  staff,  multi-disciplinary 
(Health,  employment,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, media  specialists). 

Projects:  Evaluation  and  feasibility  stud- 
ies on  transportation  systems  (highways), 
rehab  (city-wide)  and  urban  renewal;  em- 
phasis on  comprehensive  community  devel- 
opment. 

2.  Boston.  Mass..  Urban  Field  Service. 
Mania  Seferl.  Faculty,  Director,  Harvard 
Graduate    School    of    Design,    66    Boylston 
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street.    Cambridge,    Mass.     12138.    617/647- 

9861. 

Scope:  1968;  centrally  located  workshop 
serving  metro,  areas;  planning  and  research 
services. 

1971  Budget:  926.000  from  Stem  Founda- 
tion (in  1970);  university  in-klnd  (faculty). 

Staff:  2  full-time  staff;  5  part-time;  60 
students,  Including  about  20  architects,  oth- 
ers are  lawyers,  economists,  sociologists. 

Projects:  Alternatives  to  urban  renewal 
and  transportation  plans;  recreation  i&cUl- 
tles.  drug  users'  center;  housing  studies, 
tenants'  rights  issues. 

3  Boston,  Mass«w:husetts.  Community  De- 
sign Development  Centers.  Russell  Palmlter. 
AIA.  Vol.  Director,  c/o  Operational  Main- 
stream, Boston  Society  of  Architects,  820 
Newberry  Street  02115. 

Comments:  Started  In  1970;  volunteer 
architects;  already  involved  with  some  com- 
munity facility  projects. 

COMMUNrrY  DEVELOPMENT  CENTIRS  IN 
MICHIGAN 

1  Detroit,  Michigan,  Detroit  Community 
Design  Development  Center,  Roderick  War- 
ren. AIA,  Director,  c  o  Detroit  Chapter,  AIA, 
28  W.  Adams  Avenue,  Detroit.  Michigan 
48226. 

Scope:  1970;  working  out  of  American 
Institute  of  Architects  chapter  office;  archi- 
tectural preliminaries  through  working  draw- 
ings (On  small  projects) . 

Budget:  Directors'  salary  paid  by  AIA 
chapter. 

Staff:  Full-time  director;  volunteer  archi- 
tects. 

Projects:  Several  commtinlty  facility  proj- 
ects; comprehensive  physical  plan  with  Ac- 
tion House  area  near  municipal  airport. 

2  Detroit.  Michigan,  Community  Design/ 
Development  Center.  Jim  Chaffers.  Graduate 
Students,  Department  of  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

48104.' 

Scope:  September  1969;  University  Involve- 
ment with  Grass  Roots  Organization  Workers 
(G  R  O.W.)  Community  Organization. 

Budget:  University  in-klnd   (faculty). 

Staff:  1  graduate,  6  undergraduate  archi- 
tecture students. 

Projects:  Development  plan  for  40  block 
neighborhood;  plan  has  since  been  accepted 
by  City  Council  as  part  of  Detroit  Master 
Plan;  now  developing  specific  projects  within 
neighborhood. 

COMMUNTTT   DESIGN /DEVELOPMENT   CENTERS    IN 
MINNESOTA 

1  Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  Community 
Desli?n  Development  Centers  of  Minnesota, 
Al  French.  AIA,  Ex.  Director.  118  East  26th 
Street.    55404.   612/824-1282. 

Scope:  April  1968:  workshop  (shared  with 
University  of  Minnesota  Urt>an  Education 
Center)  in  Model  Cities  neighborhood  but 
offering  state-wide  services:  architectural 
preliminaries  through  working  drawings  (for 
.small   projects),   community   planning. 

1971  Budget:  910.000  from  state  American 
Institute  of  Architects;  91.000  from  Univer- 
sity Urban  Education  Center;  9860  from  two 
local    art    Institutions. 

Staff:  Volunteer  professionals  (Including 
architects,  planners,  engineers,  etc.). 

Projects:  Several  community  facilities  re- 
habed (including  American  Indian  cultural 
center):  feasibility  studies  for  small  super- 
market owner;  Saturday  morning  curricu- 
lum on  "Architecture  of  the  Man-Made  En- 
vironment" conducted  by  architecture  stu- 
dents from  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Community  Design /Development  Centers  for 
local  youths. 

2  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Urban  Educa- 
tion Center  /U.  of  Minn..  Roger  Clemence. 
Pacultv.  118  East  36th  Street,  66404, 
612   824-1282 

Scope;  September  1966;  workshop  In 
Model  Cities  area;  architectural  services. 


1971  Budget:  913,000  from  university's 
Urban   Elducatlon  Center. 

Staff:  Faculty  and  approximately  80  stu- 
dents from  Univ.  of  Minn.  (17  architects, 
others  are  Journalists,  sociologists);  1 
VISTA. 

Projects:  Neighborhood  planning;  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities. 

Comments:  The  Center  shares  space  with 
and  coordinates  operations  with  American 
Institute  of  Architects  supported  Oom- 
munlty Design/Development  Centers  of 
Minnesota. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS  IN 
MISSOURI 

1.  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  CCC  ^Community 
Consultation  Center).  Mylee  Stevens,  Facul- 
ty. Director,  School  of  Archltectvure,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  66044, 
913/864-4281. 

Comments:  Started  In  1969;  architecture 
students  working  out  of  workshop  In  com- 
munity. 

2.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Community  Design 
Workshop.  Allen  Levin,  Faculty.  Director, 
School  of  Architecture.  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63130,  314/863-0100 
ext.  4504. 

Scope:  1969;  university  located  workshop; 
architectural  and  planning  services. 

Budget:  999,000  from  Danforth  Foundation 
(In  St.  Lotils)  for  3  years. 

Staff:  1  full-time  and  1  part-time  faculty; 
10  architecture  students. 

Projects:  Developed  workable  pdrogram  for 
Kmiock  oommunlty  under  HUD  701  grant; 
comprehensive  plans  for  two  North  St.  Louis 
communities;  working  on  implementation  of 
"Project  Rehab"  Ln  E^ast  St.  Louis. 

Comments:  Working  with  the  clty-wlde, 
OEO-funded  Citizens'  Voltmteer  Corps  (CVC) 
which  Includes  4  VISTA  archltecte  and  some 
volunteer  architects  from  the  AIA  chapter. 

Also  operating  drafting  training  program 
for  local  youth — ASTP/Architecture  SkUls 
Training  Program — with  GEO  and  HEW  Title 
I  funds. 

COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     CENTERS     IN     NEW 
JRRSKT 

1.  Camden,  New  Jersey,  Camden  Commu- 
nity Design/Development  Center,  Van 
Bruner,  AIA,  Volunteer  Director.  506  W.  Park 
Boulevard.  Haddonfleld,  New  Jersey  08033. 
609/864-6268. 

Scope:  January  1970;  architect's  office;  area 
wide  service;  architectural  preliminary  de- 
signs. 

Budget:  None. 

Staff:  5  volunteer  architects. 

Projects:  Rehabilitation  of  old  theater 
converted  to  a  church,  preliminaries. 

2.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  People's 
Workshop,  Michael  Sena,  Graduate  Student, 
130  Bayard  Street,  New  Brunswick.  N.J  08901. 
201/247-2632. 

Scope:  1989;  workshop  located  in  one  com- 
munity serving  clty-wlde  and  small  adjacent 
towns:    architectural   and   planning  services. 

Budget:  Princeton  University  paying  work- 
shop rent  and  expenses;  New  Jersey  AIA  sup- 
plying some  funds. 

Staff:  Architecture  students  from  Prince- 
ton; some  volunteer  architects  from  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

Projects:  Several  community  projects; 
housing  schematics  developed  for  one  group 
In   New  Brunswick  now  seeking  funding. 

COMMUNiry   DESIGN /DEVELOPMRWT  CKNTXSS 
IN    NEW    TORK 

1.  New  York,  New  York,  Architects'  Re- 
newal Committee  In  Harlem,  Inc.,  ARCH," 
Arthur  L.  Symes,  Exec.  Director.  231  W.  1 16th 
Street,  10026,  312/666-9130. 

ScoiJe:    May,    1966;    community    location; 


'  ARCH  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
munity Design/Development  Centers  Council 
of  Seven. 


broad  based  planning  and  architectural  work- 
shop. 

1971  Budget:  9240,000  from  GEO  for  oper- 
ations; 9100,000  from  HUD/701  Special  Proj- 
ects for  comprehensive  planning  In  Harlem; 
9192,000  from  HUD/Open  Space;  9160,000 
contract  with  NYC  Board  of  Education;  936.- 
000  from  Trl -State  and  OPC. 

Staff:  13  full  time  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Projects :  Neighborhood  planning  and  archl- 
tecttiral  services  for  17  block  area  of  East 
Harlem  Triangle,  presently  In  first  phase  of 
implementation;  neighborhood  planning  and 
architectural  services  for  20  block  area  of 
West  Harlem  Momln^lde  district,  prelimi- 
nary development;  five  6-«tory  buildings  re- 
habed Jiow  seeking  construction  funds;  Archi- 
tectural plans  for  community  law  office 
(new  construction)  and  day  care  centers; 
planning  survey  of  parks  and  recreational 
spaces  for  Harlem. 

Comments:  ARCH  began  as  a  volunteer 
workshop  with  the  New  York  City  American 
Institute  of  Architects  chapter;  has  since 
developed  into  a  full -time  staff  operation. 
The  oldest  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
Community  Design /Development  Centers. 

Operated  a  training  program  for  2  years 
funded  by  The  Ford  Foundation  In  which  46 
Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  youths  went  through 
one-year  remedial /pre-archltecture/ working 
program;  15  have  gone  on  to  universities.  30 
to  Jobs  program,  no  longer  funded.  The  NYC/ 
AIA  was  Involved  with  this  program  by  sup- 
plying Jobs  with  firms  and  scholarships  for 
univ.  studies.  ARCH's  working  premise  Is  to 
prepare  the  community  to  plan  totally  for 
Itself. 

2.  New  York,  New  York.  Puerto  Rlcaii 
Workshop,  Harry  Quintans.  Director. 

Scope:  June  1968;  workshop  In  East  Har- 
lem community;  comprehensive  architec- 
tural and  planning  services. 

1971  Budget:  96.000  from  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change;  910.000  HUD  701  Special 
projects;  various  local  fundation  funds  for 
940.000  and  American  Institute  of  Architects 
for  91 ,000  thru  1970. 

Staff:  3  staff. 

Projects:  5  vest-pocket  parks;  addicts  re- 
habllltstion  center;  housing  feasibility  study 
for  Con  Edison  sites;  programming  Input  In- 
to urban  renewal  school  project. 

Comments:  Workshop  formerly  called  Real 
Great  Society/Urban  Planning  Studio;  has 
had  a  program  with  CCNY,  Pratt  and  Colum- 
bia schools  of  architecture  to  place  minority 
students  in  Workshop  for  course  credits. 

3.  New  York,  New  York.  Architects  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Center.  The  (TATAC) .  Joshua 
Lawrence.  Exec.  Director.  20  West  40th 
Street.  10018.  212  594-0269. 

Scope:  J\ine.  1970.  workshop  space  donated 
by  NYC  American  Institute  of  Architects 
chapter;  clty-wlde  services;  architectural  de- 
sign schematics. 

1971  Budget:  916,000  from  NYC  Urban 
Coalition. 

Staff:  1  full-time;  voltmteer  architects. 

Projects:  Many  community  facility  proj- 
ects, especially  Day  Care  Centers  develoi>ed 
for  submission  to  city  agency,  several  since 
funded  for  construction. 

Comments:  Proposal  submitted  to  Model 
Cities  Agency  for  930.000,  awaiting  approval. 

4.  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Pratt  Center  for  Com- 
munity Improvement.  Ron  Bhlffman,  Faculty, 
Director,  344  VanderbUt  Avenue,  11306. 
212/633-2300. 

Oomments:  Started  In  1968.  workshop  at 
Pratt  Institute  with  students  from  several 
departments;  HEW  TlUs  I  funds. 

6.  Syracuse,  New  York.  Man-Build.  Inc.. 
Sheldon  Williams,  Director,  103  Oortland  Ave- 
nue, 13302.  316/476-6767. 

Comments:  8tart«d  In  1940;  worksho|> 
(paid  for  by  donatlozu)  to  serv«  clty-wlde; 
voltmteer  architects  and  some  Syracuse  XTnl- 
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vonlty  architecture  studenta;  aeveral  com- 
munity facilities  and  houses  rehabed. 

8.  Troy.  New  Tork.  TAP,  Inc.  (Troy  Proloe- 
Blonal  Asalatanta) .  Vlnce  Lepera,  Director,  43 
Button  Street,  12180,  618/274-3060. 

Scope :  March  1969;  workshop  located  In  the 
community  It  servea;  ccnnprehenslve  archi- 
tectural swYlcee. 

1971  Budget:  $10,000  from  Howard  &  Bulb 
Foundation;  96,000  In  donations  from  area 
bualneasee  and  churches;  $43,500  state  plan- 
ning grant. 

Staff :  4  work-etudy  aiul  4  course  credit  ar- 
chitecture students  from  RPI. 

Projects:  3  recreation  parks,  2  now  com- 
pleted; planning  for  Infill  housing  units  for 
16  block  area  (state  grant) :  rehablng  16 
residences;  arterial  highway  aliemaUve 
propoeal. 

Comments:  Though  this  Is  a  student- 
manned  workshop,  the  board  of  directors  la 
comprised  primarily  of  community  residents. 

COlfHtTNTTT    DKVKLOPMINT    CENTKia    Ilf 
NORTH    CABOLINA 

1.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Community 
Development  Group.  Henry  Sarnoff.  Direc- 
tor. School  of  Design.  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  27607, 
919   756-2206. 

Scope:  1969;  university  workshop  serving 
communities  throughout  the  State;  archi- 
tectural, planning  and  research  services. 

Budget:  University  in-kind  funds. 

Staff:  3  paid  staff,  3  volunteer  profee- 
sionals,  (psychologist /sociologist)  and  16 
architecture  students. 

Projects:  Two  demonstration,  low-Income 
houses  designed  and  constructed,  one  shown 
at  the  State  Fair;  providing  unit  and  site 
plan  schematics  for  two  housing  authorltlee; 
developing  site  selection  criteria  Tor  housing 
authorltle-*  across  the  state;  developing  pro- 
gram criteria  for  pre-school  child  develop- 
ment centers  for  statewide  use;  preliminarlea 
for  proposed,  minority  owned  shopping  cen- 
ter; several  community  facilities  designed, 
two  constructed. 

Comments:  Requested  by  citizen  groups 
and  local  agencies  to  provide  positively  ori- 
ented technlced  assijstance  throughout  the 
State;  all  projects  are  conducted  In  coopera- 
tion with  The  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Service 
Center. 

COKirumTT    DESiaM/DKVZI.OPMZKT   CXI'rrKRS    w 
OHIO 

1.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Cleveland  Dealgzi 
Center,*  Paul  M.  Cheelu,  Director,  136  The 
Arcade.  44114,  210/241-8111. 

Scope:  January  1970;  oentraUy  located  to 
serve  clty-wlde;  comprehensive  architectural 
and  planning  services. 

1S71  Budget:  $60,000  from  Cleveland. 
NOW  I  for  1970;  $67,660  from  local  founda- 
tions; $6,000  from  local  American  Institute 
of  Architects  chapter. 

Staff:  6  paid  staff  members;  0  VISTA's  (3 
of  whom  are  architect  planners);  American 
Institute  of  Architects  volunteers  and  stu- 
dents from  Kent  State  University. 

Projects:  Preliminary  work  on  118  units  oi 
housing  thru  Operation  Rehab  (eventually 
2600  d.u.s);  701  housing  units  (rebab)  for 
H.OJ>.E.,  Inc..  3  unite  under  the  Cleveland 
llatropolltan  Housing  Authority  Turnkey  ni 
program  are  presently  under  oonstructlon; 
design  of  a  secretarial  school  for  the  Com- 
munity Fighters  for  Housing  Large  Families; 
designs  and  feasibility  studies  for  EI  Hasa 
Temple's  housing  for  the  elderly;  mobile 
home  study  for  the  Cleveland  American  In- 
dian Center,  Inc.;  coordination  of  the  "Archi- 
tectural Enrichment  Program  for  Black  Stu- 
dents"; evaluation  of  modular  housing  In  the 
Lee-Sevllle  area;  and  Involvement  with  the 


Cleveland  Urban  Learning  Oonununlty's  pro- 
gram for  high  school  dropouts. 

2.  Dayton,  C^ilo.  Dayton  Design  Center, 
Ray  Brown.  Director,  c/o  Mo«M  Cities  Hsg.  & 
Urban  Dev.  Corp..  605  Bolander  Avenue. 
46408.  613/222-3441. 

Comment:  Uarch  1971;  has  recently  en- 
tered Uodel  Cities  contract  which  hired  co- 
orrtlnatlng  staff  tar  volunteer  architects  from 
American  Institute  of  Architects  chapter  tot 
Oommunlty  Dealgn/Development  Centers  ef- 
fort in  Model  ClUea  area. 

3.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Connection,  Bruce 
Goetzman,  Faculty.  No.  207  Paramount  Bldg., 
920  E.  McMillan  Street,  45206,  513/751-1956. 

Scope;  September  1968;  workshop  located 
In  one  community,  primarily  serving  that 
community. 

1971  Budget:  $500  from  American  Institute 
of  Arohltects  chapter;  workshop  donated 
space;  University  of  Cincinnati  in-kind  (fac- 
ulty). 

Staff:  2  faculty  members  plus  10  architec- 
ture and  planning  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 

Projects :  Numerous  renovations  for  various 
community  facilities  assistance  to  Individual 
homeowners;  opieratlng  community  art 
classes;  preparing  guidebook  to  city  services 
for  communities'  use. 

Comments:  Connection  has  been  hindered 
by  the  University's  co-op  program  which 
cause  a  turnover  of  students  every  3  months; 
more  continuity  is  now  provided  with  one 
student  on  continuous  work  study. 

COMMUNrrT   DKSICN/OBVXLOPICCNT  CXNTKXa  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  Architects 
Workshop.'  Augustus  Baxter.  Exec.  Director, 
2012  Walnu'  Street,  19103,  216/561-2370. 

Scope:  January  1968:  centrally  located  with 
7  branch  mini-workshops;  comprehensive 
architectural   and  planning  services. 

1971  Budget:  $70,000  from  American  In- 
stitute  of  Architects,  local  foundations, 
United  P^lnd  and  small  commercial  contri- 
butions; $60,000  from  The  Ford  Foundation; 
$50,000  from  HUD  701  Special  Projects  fund. 

Staff:  5  paid  staff  members  with  10  VISTAs 
working  In  mini-workshops;  2  students  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association;  and 
more  than  200  volunteer  architects,  engi- 
neers, landscape  architects,  planners,  artists 
and  lawyers 

Projects:  The  Workshop  has  been  engaged 
in  over  160  projects;  housing  projects  which 
are  currently  under  construction  or  about 
to  enter  construction.  Include:  the  Parkway 
Apartments,  a  40  unit.  236  rehab  project  for 
Oermantown  Home.s,  Inc.,  10  units  of  236 
duplex  houses  for  Holy  Trinity  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  50  townhouses  and  apartments  for  the 
Philadelphia  Chinatown  Development  Cor- 
poration, and  48  row-houses,  by  the  HOPE 
Development  Corporation,  for  the  East 
Frankfort  Housing  and  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation area:  10  comprehensive  neighborhood 
planning  projects  (3  have  received  major 
Urban  Renewal  and  NDP  fundings) ;  bousing 
feasibility  studies,  several  awaiting  FHA  ap- 
proval: several  feasibility  studies  for  com- 
mercial developments  one  with  support  from 
local  banks;  over  25  various  rehabs  of  com- 
munity facilities,  most  taken  through  to 
construction;  10  recreation  parks,  most  taken 
through  to  construction. 

Comments:  The  Philadelphia  Architects 
Workshop  is  the  best  example  of  a  local 
chapter  of  American  Institute  of  Architects 
commitment  and  involvement  in  a  Com- 
munity  Design  Development   Center. 

2.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Univ.  of  Penn/Urban 
Workshop,  Ron  Bedford,  Faculty,  Director. 
Dept   of   Architecture,    19104,   215/594-8321. 

Scope:  September  1969;  community  located 
workshops  and  planning  services. 


*  The  Cleveland  Design  Center  Is  a  member 
of  the  National  Community  Deslgn/Develop' 
ment  Centers  Council  of  Seven 


*  Architects  Worluhop  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Community  Design /Development 
Centers  Council  of  Seven. 


1971  Budget:  University  In-klnd  (faculty). 

Staff:  2  faculty  members;  students. 

Projects:  neighborhood  planning  and 
housing  (asp.  rehab)  In  the  Tloga-Nlcetown 
community  (which  has  2  VISTA  architect/ 
planners) ;  also  assisting  Mantua  ootn- 
munlty. 

3.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Young  Great  So- 
ciety/Arohitecture  tt  Planning  Center,  Peter 
H.  Brown.  Co-Director,  WUllam  D.  Riley.  Jr, 
Co-Director.  3420  Brandywlne  Street,  19140 
215/EV  7-4700. 

Scope:  April  1969;  located  and  working  In 
Mantua  community;  comprehensive  arcfal. 
tectural  service. 

1971  Budget:  $40,000  from  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce (EDA)  in  1970;  $30,000  from  Tb» 
Ford  Foundation  for  operational  costs;  $30,- 
000  for  Job  Training  Program  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Urban  Coalition;  $160,000  In  con- 
tracts for  several  projects. 

Staff:  10  full-time  professional  staff;  i 
VISTA;  2  students  from  Univ.  of  Penn.;  10 
volunteer  professionals   and   3   trainees. 

Projects:  28  units  of  236  rehab  constructed; 
14  units  of  235  rehab  constructed;  62  unite  of 
236  rehab  in  progress;  122  units  of  new  236 
In  progress;  various  rehab  and  new  con- 
structions of  community  facilities;  urban  re- 
newal plans  completed  for  Glassboro,  N.J.; 
NDP  housing  plan  for  Mantua  completed; 
plans  completed  for  a  middle  school  In  Man- 
tua. 

Comments :  YGS  Is  a  partnership  specializ- 
ing in  community  work. 

4.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Architects' 
Workshop,  Sam  Jamrom.  AIA,  Vol.  Director, 
5995  Penn  Circle  South.  15206,  412/363-4442. 

Scope:  1969;  workshop  centrally  located 
for  clty-wlde  services;  architectural  prelimi- 
naries through  working  drawings  (for  small 
projects),   neighborhood    planning. 

1971  Budget:  $1,600  from  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  chapter. 

Staff:  6  VISTAs.  volunteer  architects. 

Projects:  Several  oomsnunity  facility  proj- 
ects; housing  study,  land  planning,  and  al- 
ternative public  school  site  study  In  three 
separate  communities.  Coordinating  with 
Ck>nununlty  Design  Assoc. 

5.  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Community  Design 
AasocUtion,  Troy  West,  Preeident,  2012  Wylle 
Avenue.  15210.  412/232-3118. 

Scope:  February  1968;  workshop  In  tb* 
Hill  community;  oomprehensive  architectural 
services. 

1971  Budget:  $23,000  contract  with  Urban 
Renewal  agency;  $13,000  Carnegie  Mellon 
University;  Scaife  Foundation  for  $16,000 
thru  1970. 

Staff:  5  fiUl-tlme  architects;  1  VISTA;  1 
Carnegie  Mellon  student;  1  high  school  stu- 
dent; several  community  organizers,  at- 
torneys and  engineers  available  when  needed. 

Projects:  various  bousing  and  community 
facility  rehabs  (Incl.  Court  of  Ideae.  com- 
munity meeting  area);  3  new  housing  sys- 
tems developed  using  community  oonstruc- 
tlon methods  (Incl.  Our  Way  project  for  400 
units);  24'  x  40'  map  of  Hill  community 
done  by  community  itself;  scattered  site 
housing  study  (Urban  Renewal  contract) 

COMMONrrT    DCVZXOPMENT    CCNTEES   tS 
WASHINGTON 

1.  Seattle.  Washington,  Environmental 
Works,  Dale  E.  Miller,  Project  Coordinator. 
1401  N.E.  40th  Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 
98105,  206-543-8700. 

Scope:  April  1970:  workshop  located  in  one 
community  but  works  city  wide;  preliminary 
design  small  projects  taken  through  con- 
struction. 

Budget:  $6,000  from  H.E.W.  grants;  $5,000 
from  city  and  country:  $1,200  from  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  individuals. 

2.  Tacoma.  Washington,  Tacoma  Commu- 
nity Design  Clinic  Alger  Beal,  AIA,  4218 
North  Mason.  Tacoma,  Washington,  98407. 

Scope:  June  1970;  workshop  in  one  com- 
munity (until  recently,  since  closed  for  lack 
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of  lundb)  for  clty-wlde  services;  offering 
architectural  preliminaries  through  working 
drawings  (for  small  projects)  and  neighbor- 
hood plannnlg. 

Budget:  Rent  for  workshop  was  paid  by 
American  Institute  of  Architects  chapter. 
Recently  funding  $65,000  through  Model 
Cities. 

Staff:  10  volunteer  architects;  1  VISTA 
(non- architect). 

Projects:  Several  community  facilities  re- 
habed, one  new  facility  project  now  In  work- 
ing drawings. 

Comments;  Proposal  submitted  to  Model 
Cities  Agency  with  tentative  approval;  await- 
ing funding. 

COMMCNTTT   DESIGN/DEVXLOPMENT   CENTXR8   IN 
WISCONSIN 

1.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Architects  Con- 
cerned In  Walnut  Improvement  Council,  Lil- 
lian Leenhouts.  AIA.  Walnut  Improvement 
Council  House,  2201  West  Vine  Street,  63206, 
414   933-6356. 

Scope:  May  1969;  workshop  located  at 
WAICO  (Walnut  Improvement  Council) 
community  center;  neighborhood  planning, 
achltectural  feaslbUltles  through  working 
drawings  (on  small  projects). 

1971  Budget:  Donations. 

Staff:  12  volunteer  archltecU;  1  architec- 
ture student  (University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Milwaukee):  10  volunteer  professionals 
(planners,  lawyers,  engineer). 

Projects:  Developing  neighborhood  master 
plan  of  40  block  area  to  encourage  residen- 
tial development;  model  of  neighborhood 
built  to  encourage  public  involvement;  3  new 
homes  have  been  built. 

As  the.se  summaries  indicate,  the  scope 
and  range  of  services  provided  by  these 
community  design  and  planning  orga- 
nizations are  tremendous  and  reflect  the 
varied  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the 
achievements  of  these  centers  and  am 
very  pleased  by  the  highly  favorable 
evaluations  given  the  program  by  OEO. 
Hopefully,  some  means  can  be  foimd  to 
continue  their  worthy  efforts. 

The  third  progrram  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
is  an  amendment  which  I  succesfully  of- 
fered in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. This  amendment  creates  a  new 
emphasis  in  OEO's  drug  addiction  pro- 
grams on  new  approaches  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  addicts,  with  a  special 
priority  for  veterans. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  seri- 
ou.sness  of  the  drug  problem  in  this  Na- 
tion today.  Its  seriousness  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  However,  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation, which  has  not  received  the 
seriou.=  attention  and  study  it  deserves. 

Previous  legislation  has  focused  upon 
the  medical  aspects  of  treatment,  ignor- 
ing its  social  and  psychological  aspects, 
while  "rehabilitation"  has  not  even  been 
defined  in  the  statutes  which  have  been 
enacted  to  date.  We  have  created,  In  ef- 
fect, sm  "aftercare  gap." 

Thase  who  have  seriously  studied  the 
treatment  of  drug  addicts  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  this  "aftercare  gap." 
For  example.  Dr.  Beny  J.  Primm  who 
heads  the  very  successful  Addiction  Re- 
search and  Treatment  Corporation  In 
Brooklyn's  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  has 
pointed  out  that  addicts  who  have  man- 
aged to  end  their  physical  addiction  to 
drugs  must  learn  new  ways  to  handle 
their  emotions  if   they  are  to  remain 


drug  free.  Learning  to  obtain  a  job  and 
to  do  a  Job  well  is  central  to  this  process. 
Yet,  we  have  barely  begim  to  develop 
programs  that  can  effectively  help  the 
ex-addict  obtain  a  job  and  keep  it.  As 
Dr.  Primm  has  said,  jobs  for  the  ex- 
addict  are  our  "toughest  problem." 

The  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
Office  of  Health  Affairs,  through  its  Di- 
vision of  Addiction.  Alcoholism,  and 
Mental  Health,  has  made  a  beginning, 
however.  The  Office  has  researched  and 
developed  two  combined  addict  rehabili- 
tation manpower  training  programs, 
both  soon  to  go  into  operation.  I  was 
pleased  to  offer  an  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  in  committee,  to  direct  OEO 
to  expand  and  Intensify  its  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate addicts.  Due  to  the  interdis- 
ciplinary nature  of  this  problem,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the  place 
where  this  crucial  aspect  of  this  terrible 
problem  must  be  researched  and  devel- 
oped. It  has  made  a  start  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  not  only  directs  that  these  ef- 
forts be  continued,  but  directs  that  they 
be  given  further  encouragement  and 
support. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  give  In- 
creased attention  and  priority  to  this 
search  for  innovative  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Moreover,  it  specifically  directs 
that  preference  be  given  to  veterans. 
Certainly  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
men  who  have  returned  home  to  fight  a 
personal  war  against  drug  addiction  in- 
duced by  their  almost  accidental  partici- 
pation in  the  most  unpopular  war  in  our 
history. 

By  discussing  these  three  programs,  I 
in  no  waj*  intend  to  denigrate  the  other 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  program  is  a  truly  im- 
portant and,  in  many  respects  a  uniquely 
effective  one.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 

1971.  ^    ^ 

No  longer  is  there  any  issue  whether 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
continued.  The  act  has  provided  the  re- 
sources for  thousands  of  people  to  bring 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
More  important  it  has  enabled  these  same 
people  to  organize  and  maintain  their 
own  self-help  programs,  giving  them  a 
stake  in  their  community  they  never  had 
before. 

An  extension  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  will  guarantee  that  more  than 
260,000  cMldren  can  continue  in  year- 
around  Headatart  programs  and  more 
than  200,000  children  can  take  swlvan- 
tage  of  special  Headstart  summer  pro- 
E"-am8. 

Headstart  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful individual  programs  ever  passed  by 
the  Congress.  For  many  years  black,  as 
well  as  white,  children  of  low-income 
families  fell  increasingly  behind  in  both 
urban  and  rural  schools.  As  each  school 
year  began,  these  children,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  found  themaelvea  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  their  economi- 
cally better-off  classmates.  Low-income 
families,  for  economic  as  well  as  cultural 
reasons,  had  been  unable  to  provide  the 


same  preschool  training  and  atmosphere 
in  the  home  that  children  from  middle 
and  higher  Income  f amiUes  received. 

Last  year,  a  survey  showed  that,  out  of 
a  group  of  children  from  families  with 
similar  incomes,  those  who  had  received 
Headstart  training  did  better  in  every 
succeeding  grade  than  those  not  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
later  job  success  of  those  receiving  Head- 
start  training  also  was  higher.  The  ob- 
vious conclusion  is.  if  we  start  early 
enough,  we  can  rescue  people  from  the 
cycle  of  poverty;  we  can  develop  citizens 
who  can  contribute  to  their  community 
rather  than  fostering  generation  after 
generation  of  welfare  recipients. 

By  extending  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  we  can  also  guarantee  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can  continue 
to  provide  thousands  of  work-training 
opport'inities  for  young  people  who  need 
them  most,  especially  during  this  present 
high  unemoloyment  period. 

Certainly  there  is  no  question  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the  ex- 
tension of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices among  lower  income  groups. 

Recent  studies,  as  well  as  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  disclosed  that  prior  to  EOA,  health 
services  among  low-income  groups  were 
almost  nonexistent.  Under  the  compre- 
hensive health  service  program,  early 
medical  care  and  preventive  medicine 
can  be  made  available  to  people  who,  pri- 
marily because  of  their  economic  posi- 
tion, have  suffered  a  disprc^wrtlonately 
high  incidence  of  sickness  and  disease. 
My  congressional  district  in  northern 
Hudson  County,  N.J.,  is  a  highly  urban 
and  congested  area.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  up  of  different  groups,  who 
have  retained  their  ethnic  Identities — 
Italian,  Irish,  Jewish,  Negro,  and  most 
recently  Puerto  Rican  and  Cubans — my 
constituents  have  a  long  history  of  work- 
ing together.  They  have  been  able  to  take 
tremendous  advantage,  therefore,  of 
OEO's  Community  Action  program. 

Under  the  directiwi  of  Nicholas  Mas- 
torelli,  the  North  Hudson  Community 
Action  program  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  productive 
community  action  agencies  on  the  east- 
em  coast.  Indeed  I  am  sure  it  compares 
favorably  with  any  community  action 
agency  in  the  entire  cotmtry.  The  "let's 
do  it  ourselves"  attitude  which  has  been 
generated  in  the  community  is  ample 
proof  to  me  that  many  of  the  urban 
problems  that  we  face  can  be  solved  if  the 
city's  Federal  tax  revenues  can  be  re- 
turned to  people  who  understand  its 
specific  problems  and  are  provided  suffi- 
cient direction  as  to  congressional  pur- 
pose. 

The  North  Hudson  Community  Action 
program  has  organized  young  people  In 
the  community  to  take  part  in  poUution 
clean-up  programs  as  well  as  North  Hud- 
son CAP'S  "Operation  Generation  Gap." 
This  latter  program  gives  young  people 
the  opportunity  to  help  senior  ciUzens 
in  an  effort  to  not  only  assist  older  citi- 
zens who  cannot  get  out  to  shop  or  do 
housework,  but  also  to  develop  under- 
standing between  older  and  younger  citi- 
zens. One  older  citizen  from  my  district 
wrote  to  say : 
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I  am  writing  you  to  commend  you  on  the 
program  "The  Generation  Oap."  It  «B3  a 
marvelous  thing  for  ehut-ln  people  as  my- 
seU.  I  really  loved  It  very  much.  The  glrla 
that  I  had  to  take  me  shopping  were  won- 
derful: oouldnt  be  better.  I  would  appreci- 
ate It  very  much  IX  It  would  start  soon  ^ain 
In  the  near  future.  I  will  repeat  again,  It 
was  a  wonderful  thing. 

In  addition  to  proerams  for  young  and 
old  people,  as  well  as  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, the  North  Hudson  Community  Ac- 
tion program  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  de- 
velop programs  which  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  northern  Hudson  Coimty.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  strength  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  is  that  it  allows 
communities  to  provide  for  their  own 
unique  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee,  I  can 
testify  that  the  successful  experience  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  Hud- 
son County  is  not  dissimilar  from  other 
areas  in  the  country.  Communities  want 
to  help  themselves  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  provides  them  with  the  re- 
sources to  provide  for  their  own  circimi- 
stances. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.   10351  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooiriT  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJR.  10351)  to  provide  lor 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorised 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


chairman  of   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means: 

Wasuncton.  D.C. 
September  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Caju.  AunBT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DxAB  Mm.  Sfk&kxb:  Pursuant  to  section 
800a  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Burke,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Honorable  John  C.  Watts, 
sincerely  yours. 

WiLBm  D.  IdxLLa, 

Chairman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  extend  and  revise  their  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971  may  have 
that  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hotue 
the  following  communication  from  the 


THE  HONORABLE  HUGO  LaPAYETTE 
BLACK 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passing  of  Justice  Hugo  La- 
Payette  Black,  our  country  has  lost  a 
spirited  and  forceful  magistrate.  Many 
of  Alabama's  sons  and  daughters  have 
earnestly  sought  to  add  to  the  total 
fabric  of  our  land,  but  I  can  think  of 
none  who  has  strengthened  the  pattern 
and  the  cloth  so  deeply  as  did  Mr.  Justice 
Black. 

He  traveled  a  long  rotid  from  the  poor 
hill  country  of  Alabama  to  a  place  of. 
honor  on  our  Nation's  supreme  tribunal. 
He  never  forgot  his  acquaintance  with 
the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor, 
and  his  total  life  reflected  his  remem- 
brance. 

Although  his  daily  work  involved  con- 
sideration of  perplexing  constitutional 
issues  of  transcending  importance,  he 
maintained  a  close  and  astute  interest 
in  the  political  life  of  his  home  State 
which  he  had  served  with  considerable 
distinction  as  a  UJ3.  Senator  for  more 
than  10  years. 

While  the  demands  on  his  time  were 
many.  Mr.  Justice  Black  was  always 
pleased  to  receive  visitors  from  Alabama. 
For  many  who  were  awed  by  the  formal 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Coiui;  setting, 
his  friendly  and  open  manner  was  an  un- 
expected contrast.  He  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  affection  for  Alabama  and  her 
people.  His  vast  store  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning current  State  and  local  affairs 
was  an  indication  of  the  breadth  of  his 
interests. 

Yet,  his  greatest  devotion  was  reserved 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  nation 
which  it  created.  He  has  written: 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  small  part  In 
trying  to  preserve  our  Constitution  with  the 
earnest  desire  that  It  may  meet  the  fondest 
hope  of  Its  creators,  which  was  to  keep  this 
nation  strong  and  great  through  countless 
ages. 

No  smaU  part  of  his  respect  for  the 
Constitution  was  his  awareness  of  the 
opporttinlties  our  system  of  government 
had  afforded  him  and  coimtless  others. 

He  never  flinched  in  applsring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  to  ideas 
regardless  of  whether  he  personally 
embraced  or  abhored  them.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  ctrntroversy  raised  by  his  ef- 
forts to  follow  the  literal  meanings  of 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the 


history  of  their  adoption.  As  a  result  ot 
his  awareness,  he  took  care  to  write  and 
speak  in  plain  language  so  that  his  rea- 
soning  would  be  clear  to  those  who  would 
look  beyond  the  cliches. 

Because  Mr.  Justice  Black  now  takes 
his  place  in  history  with  the  select  hand- 
ful of  those  most  influential  legal  schol- 
ars of  this  Nation,  many  words  have  been 
written  about  him  and  his  work. 

His  impact  was  such  that  many  more 
will  be  written  about  him  In  the  future. 
The  comments  on  his  life  and  his  work 
to  make  the  Constitution  as  meaningful 
to  others  as  it  was  to  him  could  fill 
volumes. 

Through  the  years  his  friends  have  ad- 
mired his  courage  and  his  contributions 
to  the  meaning  and  significance  of  our 
Nation. 

As  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family  in  their  great  personal 
loss,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  may  find 
comfort  in  the  brilliant  record  of  service 
established  by  Justice  Hugo  LaPsiyette 
Black. 


A  CALL  TO  EXCELLENCE  BY  HARRY 
REASONER 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

(Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  months  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  hear  two  speeches  by  the  distinguished 
commentator  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Mr.  Harry  Reasoner.  The 
first  was  the  principal  address  at  the 
dedication  of  Joe  Reasoner  Dam  in  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa,  on  June  20.  Harry  Reasoner 
was  bom  in  nearby  Dakota  City  in  Hum- 
boldt County  and  returned  with  other 
members  of  the  Reasoner  family  to  honor 
his  uncle  Joe  Reasoner,  still  an  active 
sportsman  and  conservationist,  for  whom 
the  dam  is  named. 

More  recently,  on  September  8,  I  was 
in  the  audience  when  Harry  Reasoner 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
analysis  of  the  decline  of  excellence  in 
American  life  and  his  call  for  a  new  na- 
tional commitment  in  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence on  that  occasion  deserve  a  much 
wider  hearing  than  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  receive  from  the  capacity  audi- 
ence in  Sioux  City.  I  recommend  them 
for  most  careful  consideration  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  all 
Americans  interested  in  preserving  and 
strengthening  our  free  society.  I.  there- 
fore, include  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Harry  Reasoner's  speech  to  the  Sioux 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

AoDszas   TO   SIOT7Z   CiTT   Chambbi   or   Com- 
»ntac*   ST  Harrt   Rtasoner.   Sept.  8.    1971 
We're  all  going  to  celebrate  a  birthday  In 
Ave  years — that  Is  If  were  all  still  around  to 
celebrate  anything.  .  ,  . 
This  country's  going  to  be  200  years  old. 
It  doeent  sound  very  old.  Not  when  you 
consider  the  ancient  ruins  In  Oreeoe  and  the 
pyramids  In  Egypt. 

There  are  Europeans  living  In  homes  whldi 
predate  the  establishment  of  this  country. 

In  terms  of  human  history,  300  years  Is 
the  bUnk  of  an  eye. 

But  In   terms   of   the   history  of   nations, 
aoo     years     is     an     all-but-unpr«c6dentfld 
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achievement.  The  United  States  has  the  sec- 
ond  oldest   conUnulng   government    In    the 

world. 

Under  that  stable,  enduring  government, 
we  have  gained  more  prosperity  for  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  society  In  history. 

And  now,  with  our  two  hundredth  birthday 
coming  up-4md  I  don't  mean  that  personally 
for  any  of  us — I  think  It's  a  good  time  to 
take  stock,  see  where  we  are  and  maybe  set 
some  goaU  for  where  we  ought  to  be  going. 
At  superficial  first  glance,  we  look  pretty 
good.  Our  populace  is  educated,  our  wealth 
Immense,  our  cities  are  prime  achievements 
of  modern  technology.  The  skyscrapers, 
clean  and  new.  rise  like  glass  and  steel  trees 
In  a  man-made  forest. 

But  take  a  closer  look.  ACany  of  the  trees  In 
that  forest  are  artistic  disasters,  badly  plan- 
ned. Inhumsm  In  scale,  sterUe.  too  plain  to 
be  called  ugly. 

And  what  of  the  men  and  women  who  work 
In  those  upended  loe  cube  trays?  What  of  the 
unspeakable  trials  they  put  up  with  each  day 
to  travel  to  and  from  those  towers?  For  some, 
commuting  Is  harder  work  than  working. 

Thafs  Just  one  of  the  Incongruities  of  life 
in  America  today. 
There  are  others. 

That  economy  I  mentioned  Is  the  most  ef- 
ficient, consumer-oriented  economy  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  It  has  given  more  people  more 
goods  than  the  18th  Century  proponents  of 
the  free  market  would  have  dreamed  possible. 
But  that  forward-charging  economy  has  left 
In  Its  wake  a  class  of  abjectly  poor,  living 
In  hovels  which  would  disgrace  an  under- 
developed country. 

We  have  organized  the  resources  and  talent 
necessary  to  put  men  on  the  moon — not 
once,  but  four  times.  Yet  we  can't  even  get 
our  passenger  trains  to  run — much  leas  to 
run  on  time. 

And  as  a  solution  to  that  problem,  RaUpax, 
the  new  transportation  entity  was  created  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  The  first  thing  It 
did  was  change  Its  name  to  Amtrak.  And  then 
It  proposed  to  fix  matters  by  simply  elimi- 
nating trains. 

Thafs  like  curing  colds  by  giving  the  pa- 
tient pneumonia.  It's  an  admission  of  defeat. 
(Incidentally,  my  Italy  expert  tells  me  the 
perhaps  apocryphal  tale  about  how  Musso- 
lini got  the  trains  to  run  on  time.  During  his 
regime,  Mussolini  had  the  trains  leave  their 
station  of  origination  early — before  the  sched- 
uled departure  time.  The  longer  the  trip,  the 
more  prematurely  the  departure.  This  re- 
sulted In  an  impressive  on-time  record  at  the 
final  destination.  And  once  passengers  got 
used  to  showing  up  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
before  their  train  was  due  to  leave,  the 
system  worked  pretty  well.  I  hope  RaUpax/ 
Amtrak  doesnt  hear  about  It) . 

We  have  the  best-Informed  mass  public  of 
all  times,  thanks  to  the  t«chnologlcaI  de- 
velopments In  radio  and  television  and  to 
to  the  speedy  distribution  methods  of  mass- 
circulation  newspapers  and  magazines.  Yet 
we  have  the  news  media  under  attack  from 
two  sides — from  those  who'd  rather  not  hear 
the  truth  but  tranqulllzlng  distortions  In- 
stead and  from  others — Including  a  number 
within  our  own  profession — who  want  us  to 
drop  our  goal  of  objectivity  and  deliver  tirades 
Instead  of  facts. 

We  have  worked  hard  so  that  our  children 
don't  have  to  wonder  where  the  next  tank  of 
gasoline  for  their  cars  Is  coming  from — much 
lees  having  to  worry  about  where  the  next 
meal  Is  coming  from.  And,  yet,  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — perhaps  mllUona — of  our 
most  thoughtful  youth  aU«nart«d,  discon- 
tented, rejecting  the  material  wealth  we've 
expended  our  energies  to  produce  for  them, 
(rm  not  so  sure  they'd  be  that  quick  to 
reject  material  oomfort  If  they  wwent  ter- 
ribly sure  that  It  would  remain  available,  no 
matter  what  their  attitude.  It's  one  thing  to 
decry  the  Idolatry  of  the  automobile.   It's 


quite  another  for  the  family  18-year-old  to 
give  up  the  family  car  for  Saturday  night 
dates.) 

Am  I  painting  a  grim  picture? 
Tes,  but  .  .  . 

I'm  not  a  member  of  the  doomsday  crowd. 
They  are  that  growing  number  of  quite  suc- 
cessful magEizlne  and  book  writers — ^who  live 
principally  In  New  York  City — and  who  make 
upwards  of  slx-flgure  Incomes  by  writing 
about  the  wall  of  doom  we're  building  about 
the  wall  of  doom  we're  buUdlng  around  our- 
selves. 

Of  course.  In  New  York  City,  It's  a  little 
easier  to  see  imminent  doom  than  It  Is  In 
some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  doomsday  ecologlsts,  doomsday 
urbanologista,  doomsday  consumerologlsts 
and  doomsday  political  scientists.  And,  of 
course,  there  Is  a  corps  of  doomsday  Jotir- 
nallsts — generallsts  In  this  gloomy  field  who 
hop  from  threat  to  threat  In  their  chronicling 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  America. 

Professional  doomsdayers  are  a  sophisti- 
cated lot.  They  usually  choose  a  date  for  the 
ultimate  demise  of  this  country  (If  not  the 
entire  world)  well  beyond  their  anticipated 
creative  lives.  That  way  they  can  go  on 
making  a  living  and  not  predict  themselves 
out  of  business. 

Back  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  a 
doomsday  sect  In  Philadelphia  made  the  mis- 
take of  picking  a  date  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture for  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  day 
came,  the  adherents  gave  all  their  worldly 
goods  to  their  skeptical  neighbors,  donned 
white  robes  and  mounted  a  hill  to  wait  for 
the  end. 

After  a  long  whUe.  the  sky  blackened, 
lightning  crackled  and  a  terrific  rainstorm 
began.  It  was  the  deluge.  The  robed  dooms- 
dayers were  grimly  satisfied. 

When  the  rain  stopped,  the  soaked  believ- 
ers   had    become    soaked    unbelievers.    They 
wandered  off  that  hill,  searching  for  those 
neighbors  they'd  given  their  worldly  goods  to. 
Well.  I  don't  want  to  put  the  people  who 
decry  the  waste  of  our  environment  and  the 
ahoddyness  of  our  consuxxter  goods  and  the 
tendency  toward  mendacity  In  government  In 
the  same  camp  vrtth  the  unfortunates  who 
endured    that    world-ending    thunderstorm 
atop  a  Philadelphia  hUl  so  long  ago. 
We  do.  after  all.  have  our  problems. 
But  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  disease  Is  ter- 
minal. Certainly  there  Is  a  lot  of  medication 
the  patient  can  take. 

The  problem  Is,  we're  having  more  than  a 
little  trouble — as  a  people — deciding  what 
the  medicine  should  be.  In  fact,  sometimes 
we  have  trouble  Identifying  the  Illness — al- 
though the  symptoms  are  obvious. 

Division  Is  nothing  new  in  this  country. 
Not  everyone  sided  with  General  Washington 
and  the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  Tories  were  less  than  grandly  treated 
when  American  independence  was  secured. 
This  dissident  element  had  Its  lands  expro- 
priated and  many  were  forced  to  flee  this 
newly-founded  land  of  freedom  because  of 
their  political  views.' 

Since  that  time  we  Americans  have  been  a 
contentious  people. 

We  had  the  Whiskey  Rebellion — one  of  the 
few  causes  some  wotild  say  was  worth  fight- 
ing for — the  violent  activities  of  both  slave- 
holders and  abolitionists,  the  bloody  Mis- 
souri-Kansas border  war.  the  Civil  WsLr  draft 
riots  and — of  course — that  most  difficult  teet 
of  aU,  the  ClvU  War  Iteelf. 

That  spasm  ooet  617,000  Uvea.  North  and 
South. 

And  It  did  not  quell  divlalvenees  in  the 
nation.  Emerging  from  that  Uoodbath  were 
regional  antagonisms  which  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  subside. 

The  regional  dlvlalveness  was  augmented 
by  the  violent  birth  of  the  labor  movement. 
by  the  populist  n»ovement.  by  the  gold-sllver- 
blmetallc  debate. 


In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  again 
after  the  First  World  War.  there  was  a  mas- 
sive Klu  Klux  Elan  conspiracy  which  cost 
hundreds  of  Uvee  and  terrorised  entire  com- 
munities. 

There  was  the  radicalism  bom  of  the 
poverty  and  frustration  of  the  Depression 
years  and  the  civil  rights  clashes  of  the  1960s 
and  1960e  when  discriminatory  traditions 
were  successfully  chaUenged  and  a  small, 
sometimes  grudging  start  was  made  toward 
granting  long -denied  rights. 

We've  been  this  divisive  route  before.  We've 
survived,  as  a  nation,  strains  which  destroyed 
weaker  societies  and  crumbled  lesser  govern- 
ments. 

There's  nothing  unusual  about  division  In 
American  life.  What  is  unusual  Is  the  set  of 
clrctmMtances  under  which  we  face  today's 
divisions. 

For  one  thing,  we  no  longer  have  a  frontier. 
Once,  there  was  a  place  a  man  oould  go  with 
his  wife  and  family  to  escape  other  men. 
There  was  a  place  where  divisive  Ideas 
wotildn't  reach.  There  was  an  area  in  this 
country  where  bare  survival  took  so  much 
effort,  dlseentlon  became  an  unaffordable 
luxury.  There  was  a  place  to  go  when  you 
used  up  the  resources  of  the  place  you  were 
In. 
That's  g<«e  today. 

And  not  only  are  we  frontierless  but  the 
technology  which  helped  us  conquer  the 
frontier — speedy  travel  and  comnmnlca- 
tlons — has  Insured  that  no  dissident  move- 
ment remains  localized  any  more.  WhUe  It 
once  took  months  for  a  man  to  travti  from 
coast-to-co&st — and  years  for  Ideas  to  make 
the  Journey — today  a  man  can  breakfast  In 
New  York  and  lunch  In  Los  Angeles  and  be 
can  transmit  his  thoughts  there  even  faster — 
without  ever  leaving  New  York. 

I  don't  think  we  can  ease  our  problons  by 
annexing  Canada  and  calling  It  our  frontier. 
Nor  can  we  help  ourselves  by  turning  our 
backs  on  communications  technology.  The 
facts  of  the  fllled-ln  frontier  and  scientific 
and  englneolng  development  are  very  real. 
They  won't  go  away  and  It  woiUd  be  foolish 
to  deny  them. 

Technology,  handled  In  htmiane  ways, 
ought  to  be  able  to  help  us. 

We've  got  something  else  making  today's 
problems  more  serioiis  than  yesterday's  num- 
bers— numbers. 

We've  suddenly  become  oonsclous  of  how 
many  people  there  are  and  of  the  limitations 
of  our  resources.  There  are  more  of  us  all  the 
time.  And  all  of  us  feel  we  are  entitled  to 
everything  everyone  else  has — if  not  a  little 
more.  The  pressures  of  number  has  made 
clear  the  Impossibility  of  the  dream  of  infinite 
economic  growth  in  a  world  with  quite 
finite  resources. 

We  are  already  too  many  for  the  sort  of  life 
we'd  like  to  live.  We  can  have  quantity  or 
quality,  not  both.  And  at  present  the  quantity 
Is  beginning  to  squeeee  a  lot  of  the  quality 
out  of  our  country. 

lliere  are  clear  signs  that  our  Institutions 
are  suffering.  And  we  suffer  with  them. 

The  first  and  foremost  agony,  I  think.  Is 
the  war.  It  damages  everything  connected 
with  It.  The  government's  credibility  is  less- 
ened, business  and  industry  ethics  ate  ques- 
tioned, the  education  establishment  is  under 
assault  because  of  It.  And  perhaps  the  most 
serious  casualty  of  the  war  is  the  pride  of  our 
military  services. 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  find  an  opinion 
poll   taken   In   the  last   year   which   doesn't 
clettf'ly  indicate  that  the  majority  ot  us  have 
had  it  with  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Yet  we  remain  there. 

Now  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  group  that 
believes  our  involvement  there  started  for 
whoUy  bad  reasons,  or  that  the  alms  and 
principles  at  stake  were  always  bopelaaa.  But 
they  are  now.  Logic  says  end  It  and  get  on 
with  the  problem  of  healing  America.  Yet,  In 
defiance  of  logic,  it  contlnuea. 
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How  do  we  get  out?  Well,  I  like  President 
NUon's  ftiMwer  when  someone  asked  how  we 
could  poMlbly  extricate  our  troops.  He  said, 
you  call  the  Navy  and  tell  them  to  have  the 
boats  there  Tuesday  morning. 

He  went  on  to  amend  that  quip,  but  I  like 
the  unedited  version. 

The  war  has  bred  a  totally  depressing  po- 
llUcal  dialogue — or  maybe  two-elded  ha- 
rangue Is  more  accurate.  Prom  the  extremes 
of  right  and  left  come  a  kind  of  Ineffable 
self-ngbt«ousness.  a  prlgglahness  of  idetdogy 
which  Is  totailly  without  humor. 

It  seems  to  me  there  1«  an  overdose  of 
solemnity  In  some  of  the  current  dlscussloB. 
If  a  man  believes  In  something  so  much  that 
be  can't  laugh  at  It.  I  Immediately  rtinmt— 
him  from  serious  consideration.  There  is  no 
great  answer  to  everything.  No  one  has  the 
ultimate  tnith  In  a  satchel. 

I  find  It  sad  that  the  young  revolutionaries 
can  spout  "racist  Imperialism"  with  the  same 
grim  determination  that  a  Blrcher  uses  wiien 
shouting  "auorldatlon." 

Also  depressing  are  the  love  revolutionaries. 
They're  almost  as  offensive  as  their  political 
brothers.  Their  grinding  emphasis  on  love  Is 
awful.  Love,  after  all.  can  be  talked  to  death. 
I'm  reminded  of  a  British  film  producer 
working  in  San  Francisco  on  a  story  of  the 
early  hippie  community  there.  He  had  had 
It,  he  said.  If  one  more  hlrsulte  denlaen  of 
Halght-Ashbury  came  up  to  him  to  philo- 
sophize, he  was  going  to  say,  "Love  off, 
Buster." 

I  share  that  feeling.  Just  as  the  constant 
discussion  of  food  by  gourmets  ruins  meals 
for  ux  ordinary  gluttons,  so  this  overdlscus- 
slon  of  love  kind  of  kills  that  appetite,  too. 
There  are  enough  grotesquerles  In  Amer- 
ican life  today  without  making  love  gro- 
tesque, too. 

There  are  grotesque  fashions — for  both 
men  and  women : 

Purees  for  men.  Men's  fur  coata.  Theae  are 
grotesque.  I've  often  felt  tempted  to  ask 
men  wearing  fur  coats  If  they  didn't  feel 
their  masculinity  was  under  assauJt.  But  I've 
resisted  the  Impulse.  I  suppose  I'm  Just  afraid 
one  of  them  woxUd  hit  me  with  his  purse. 

Women's  fashions  are  disastrous,  too.  If 
the  theory  Is  correct  that  the  appearance  of 
a  nation's  women  reflects  the  strength  and 
buoyancy  of  that  nation,  we  may  be  in  as 
much  trouble  as  the  doomsdayers  think. 

Despite  the  love  revolutionaries — or  may- 
be because  of  them — someone  Is  out  to 
destroy  sex  And  he's  doing  pretty  well  at  It. 
I  give  It  another  five  thousand  years  at  the 
most. 

We've  also  got  groteeque  cities  for  our  gro- 
teaquely-dresaed  men  and  women  to  live  and 
work  in.  The  cities  Just  dont  seem  to  work 
as  basic  communities.  People  gathered  in 
them  originally  for  safety  and  convenience. 
Neither  featiire  remains. 

Our  cities  arent  the  only  things  that 
dont  work.  Have  you  tried  making  a  tele- 
phone call  in  New  York  City  recently?  Or 
sending  a  telegram  anjrwhece? 

I've  got  an  Amerloan  automobile — I'll 
5Dare  the  manufacturer  by  not  naming  the 
brand — which  is  so  badly  designed  that  Its 
front  wheels  go  out  of  alignment  every  time 
It  hits  a  bump. 

Now  they've  managed  to  hide  the  wind- 
shield wipers — those  unsightly,  but  utili- 
tarian pieces  of  hardware — and  the  radio 
antenna.  But  they  cant  build  a  front  end. 
Maybe  they  need  mow  pxractlce.  We've  only 
been  buUdlng  cars  in  this  country  for  fifty 
7*araor  so. 

Tou'd  think  oars  would  be  perfect — or  at 
least  excellent — by  this  time.  Just  as  you'd 
think  the  telephones  would  work  a  lot  better 
than  they  did  when  Don  Ameche  made  that 
flnt  telephone  call  to  Watson,  his  assistant. 
In  the  movlss  so  long  ago. 

I  won't  beat  a  dead  horse — the  dead  Iron 
horse    of   oxir  railroads.   Suffice   It   to   say 
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they're  unspeakable.  And  now  the  alrUnas 
are  trying  to  get  Into  the  spirit  of  things 
and  close  the  gap  by  treating  passengers 
only  slightly  worse  than  freight. 

I  suppose  they  dont  build  cars  and  run 
cities  and  utilities  and  transportation  sys- 
tems the  way  they  should  because  the  pro- 
fessionals have  discovered  that  there  are 
nicer,  cleaner  things  to  do  than  coma  to 
grips  with  the  Issues. 

As  an  example,  not  too  long  ago  an 
offloer  In  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  success- 
ful private  agencies  dealing  with  family 
problems  told  me:  "We're  getting  out  of  the 
direct  service  game."  That  means  they  are 
no  longer  going  to  deal  with  famUy  prob- 
lems: they  are  instead  going  to  go  to  meet- 
ings with  other  professionals  and  talk  to 
them  about  how  to  deal  with  family 
problems. 

We  talk  and  study,  rather  than  Oo.  The 
trend  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  so 
coetly. 

Come  to  think  of  It,  It  sometimes  U  laugh- 
abls.  For  example,  I  was  told  of  a  two-year 
study  commissioned  by  some  furniture  man- 
ufacturers who  were  concerned  about  the 
vast  amount  of  breakage  In  furniture  ship- 
ment. The  experts  duly  came  up  with  a  con- 
clusion: when  you  handle  furniture  In  ship- 
ment, you  should  be  more  careful. 

And  then  there  was  the  study  conducted 
by  the  scientist  who  tried  to  determine  why 
so  many  old  men  married  young  women. 

It  turned  out — well,  you  all  know  how  It 
turned  out. 

If  our  professionals  are  reluctant  to  take 
action,  our  Congress  Is  absolutely  paralyzed 
by  the  prospect  of  doing  something — 
anything. 

Mark  Twain,  WIU  Rogers  and— to  a  de- 
cidedly leaser  extent — I,  have  Just  about  ex- 
hausted the  hiunor  in  that  situation.  As  you 
can  see.  Congress  has  been  a  Joke  so  long 
it's  getting  tough  for  us  latter-day  comics 
to  get  a  chuckle  out  of  it. 

It's  also  hard  to  get  a  chuckle  because  I 
don't  think  people  are  listening  anymore. 
Or  they're  listening  and  not  hearing.  Inat- 
tentlveness,  long  a  national  vice.  Is  becoming 
a  plague. 

Take  my  mall,  for  example.  I  got  one 
lengthy  letter,  addressed  to  me,  care  of  NBC. 
discussing  a  piece  that  Morley  Safer  did  for 
"60  Minutes"  on  CBS.  And — from  a  more 
attentive  viewer — I  got  a  letter  criticising 
a  commentary  on  our  Evening  News  program. 
Unfortunately,  it  wasn't  one  of  my  com- 
mentaries the  viewer  took  exception  to,  it 
was  one  of  Howard  K.  Smith's. 

Now  I  will  do  almost  anything  for  Howard, 
but  he  doesnt  need  me  to  defend  his  com- 
ments. I'm  too  busy  replying  to  Morley 
Safer's  fans  to  take  time  out  to  do  that. 

I  don't  mean  that  no  one  is  listening — 
or  hearing.  One  alert  viewer  wrote  me — 
properly  addressed  and  referring,  properly,  to 
something  I  had  said  on  a  certain  night.  The 
letter  began:  "Dear  Mr.  Reasoner,  Yoxir  oom- 
mente  last  night  were  up  to  their  usual 
standard.  Stupid  and  misleading." 

I  Just  wish  more  people  paid  attention 
Uke  that. 

Perhaps  people  don't  listen  anymore  be- 
cause BO  much  of  what  Is  said  isn't  English. 
It's  some  new,  cheapened  language  in  which 
words  don't  mean  what  they  used  to  and 
meanings  change  retroactively  to  meet  situa- 
tions. 

I  don't  know  what  to  call  the  new  lan- 
guage. But  I  think  It  probably  got  Its  start 
m  1940  when  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Navy  became  the  Department  of  Defense — 
and  war  stopped  being  an  activity  of  the 
federal  government. 

Fioui  that  date  on  the  use  of  euphemism 
ascaUted.  Escalate,  by  the  way.  Is  one  of  the 
great  new  non-words  in  the  new  non- 
langnaga. 


In  recent  years,  an  Invasion  has  becoma  an 
incursion;  a  deficit  budget  has  become  a  full 
em;doyment  budget;  an  air  raid  has  beooma 
a  protective  reaction  strike;  censorship  of 
the  news  media  has  become  an  embargo  «.n^ 
the  Poet  Office  became  the  Postal  Service,  but 
it  still  takes  a  letter  three  days  to  get  fraa 
one  end  of  Manhattan  Island  to  the  other. 
That,  of  oouiae,  renders  worthless  the  ww4 
"service"  In  Postal  Service. 

Language  poUutlon  Unt  restricted  to  the 
government,  either.  The  cocnputerlzatlon  of 
the  English  language  has  left  us  with  such 
non-words  as  input  and  output  and  turn- 
pike toll  tickets  which  are  Impossible  to  Twd 
for   all    the   holes   pimched    in    them. 

In  conversational  English,  a  casxial  survey 
reveals  that  the  phrase  "you  know"  Is  In- 
serted every  seven  woirda  by  at  least  9B  par 
cent  of  all  Americans  under  the  age  of  SO. 
"Tou  know"  is  prevalent  among,  but  not 
exclusive  to  the  young.  The  only  good  thing 
about  It  Is  that  it  has  replaced  "Uke." 

Three  years  ago  when  someone  came  back 
from  demonstrating  in  Washington,  he  told 
his  bewildered  father.  "It  was  like  a  real  drag, 
man."  Now  he  says.  "It  was  quite  a,  you 
know,  experience.  It  was  very,  you  know. 
Important."  The  father  remains  bewildered. 
Bewilderment  seems  to  be  sweeping  the 
nation — like  a,  you  know  epidemic. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  a 
totally  bleak  picture  of  America  five  years 
before  its  two  himdredth  birthday.  There  are 
some  hopeful  signs,  too.  We  ought  to  note 
them  and  encourage  them. 

Take  that  Postal  Service.  There  is  the 
promise — and  that's  all  It  is  at  this  stage — 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  establish  next- 
day  delivery  for  airmail  letters  between  major 
cities — If  they're  not  too  far  apart.  This  will 
be  a  major  step  toward  reestablishing  some 
of  the  high  standards  of  1035. 

And  there  are  our  courts  which — in  recent 
months — have  shown  that  even  the  moat 
politically  unpopular  can  still  receive  a  fair 
trial — despite  their  courtroom  demeanor  and 
the  melodramatlcs  of  their  attorneys. 

There  are  the  public  servants — unfortu- 
nately, I  think,  a  minority — who  still  inter- 
pret their  Job  as  serving  the  public.  Somehow, 
this  dedicated  band  continues  to  do  its  Job 
although  all  around  them  It  sees  public  and 
private  executives  who  won't  execute  and 
second-class,  second-rate  work  being  re- 
warded with  first-class,  first-rate  money. 
Somehow  the  true  public  servants  continue 
to  resist  the  Idea  that  being  flrst-class  Is  not 
very  fashionable  in  the  United  States  any- 
more. May  their  tribe  increase — emd  soon. 
Another  encouraging  sign:  the  right  of 
privacy  Is  reasserting  Itself.  This  means 
people  are  beginning  again  to  treasure  their 
individuality.  We  are  getting  tired  of  being 
treated  as  numbers  by  big  government,  big 
business  and  big  bill  collectors. 

The  concern — the  very  genuine  concern — 
for  the  environment  is  another  hopeful  indi- 
cation that  maybe  we're  not  falling  down  the 
deep,  bottomless  pit  of  self-destruction  after 
all. 

You  can  tell  this  is  a  real  concern:  like 
most  crises  this  one  can't  be  solved  by  dis- 
cussion. And  people  are  taking  action. 
Corporations  are  doing  something.  State 
legislatures  are  doing  something — in  my 
state.  Connecticut,  phosphate  detergents 
have  been  banned. 

And  even  Congress  Is  bestirring  Itself  to 
think  about  holding  hearings  to  consider 
planning  to  do  something. 

We  may  not  poison  ourselves  after  all.  We 
may  somehow  find  a  way  out  of  our  own 
garbage. 

Companies  have  startad  recycling  centers 
where  they  pay  money  for  retiimed  bottles 
and  cans.  Now  the  money  Just  isn't  enough 
to  motivate  the  residents  of  an  affluent  so- 
ciety to  turn  in  their  empties  for  profit,  so 
the   fact   that   these  recycling   centers  are 
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Jammed    Is   an    Indication    that   something 
other  than  the  profit  motive  Is  at  work  here. 

People  really  care.  And  they're  not  only 
doing  something  about  it  personally,  they're 
demanding  government  do  something,  too. 

There  are  sure  to  be  some  ecology  profit- 
eers, but  that's  okay.  If  someone  can  make 
money  cleaning  up  the  environment,  it  only 
goes  to  prove  there's  a  real  demand  that  it 
be  cleaned  up. 

And  since  not  a  few  fortunes  were  made 
befouimg  the  environment,  there  ought  to  be 
some  reward  for  those  who  help  us  right  the 
situation. 

Our  ecology -consciousness  started  with  the 
young  and  that  brings  me  to  another  hopeful 
sign. 

Once  you  get  past  the  duUards  who  fancy 
themselves  revolutionaries  and  once  you  tune 
out  the  rhetoric,  you  find  a  pretty  nice  gen- 
erat.lon  of  kids  who  are  concerned  with  where 
we're  going  and  why  we're  going  there. 

Us  encouraging  to  see  th^pa  search  for  new 
values — even  U  they're  doing  It  while  we  sup- 
port them  In  the  manner  to  which  we've  ac- 
customed them. 

Maybe  we  should  take  a  page  from  the 
youngsters — all  of  us.  Maybe  we  ought  to  seek 
some  new  values,  ourselves. 

If  the  phrase  hadn't  been  so  worked  over 
It's  become  meaningless,  I'd  talk  about  re- 
ordering our  priorities. 

I  won't. 

Instead,  I'll  suggest  something  a  little  dif- 
ferent— a  new  frontier.  A  frontier  of  the 
mind. 

I'm  an  empiricist.  OverslmpUfled,  empiri- 
cism means  trying  to  get  along  In  a  world  we 
never  made  and  only  dimly  understand.  Per- 
haps my  philosophy  can  best  be  summed  up 
as  the  belief  that  there  are  very  few  causes  in 
the  world  worth  killing  anyone  for. 

We  empiricists  are  always  looking  for  little 
areas  of  agreement  which  permit  some  small 
progress. 

Empiricists  are  all  the  time  saying  dull 
things  like,  "Okay,  so  you  can't  end  the  cold 
war  tomorrow.  Is  that  any  reason  for  not 
cleaning  up  the  sidewalks?  " 

Empiricists  also  don't  waste  time  and 
energy  with  recriminations  for  past  lapses — 
they  look  to  the  future. 

So  let's  look  to  the  future  and  find  some 
sidewalk  we  can  agree  to  clean  up. 

How  about  concentrating  on  excellence? 
That  car  of  mine  which  goes  out  of  align- 
ment every  time  It  hits  a  bump,  that  airline 
that  treats  people  like  machine  parts  and 
machine  parts  like  people,  that  pott  office 
or  service  which  delivers  special  delivery  mail 
a  day  after  first-class  mall — all  of  those  are 
evidences  of  a  decline  of  excellence  In  Amer- 
ican life. 

Let's  reverse  that.  Let's  pursue  excellence. 
Let's  not  settle  for  second  best  In  anything. 
Let's  make  excellence  our  new  frontier. 

By  what  I  don't  necessarily  mean  excellent 
things — although  if  we're  going  to  have 
things,  they  should,  by  all  rights,  be  excel- 
lent. I  mean  excellence  In  every  aspect  of 
our  life.  Even  an  excellent  Congress — if  that's 
not  mutually  exclusive. 

Certainly  the  frontier  of  excellence  Isn't 
physical.  It's  no  place  to  move.  It's  a  frontier 
of  the  mind,  as  I  said.  But  then  Middle  Amer- 
ica isn't  a  geographical  location  either — de- 
spite the  opinion  of  that  Maryland  Easterner, 
the  Vice  President,  who  chose  my  home  state 
of  Iowa  to  launch  his  attack  on  the  wicked 
Eastern  national  news  media  and  we  wicked. 
Eastern  newsmen.  Middle  America  is  a  state 
of  the  mind.  The  frontier  of  excellence  can 
be.  too. 

We've  got  five  years  until  our  national 
birthday.  If  we  keep  up  the  pressure,  maybe 
we  can  have  that  frontier  of  excellence  filled 
in  by  then.  Just  as  the  western  frontier  has 
been  filled. 


Where  do  we  go  after  that?  I  dont  really 
know.  But  invite  me  back  In  1076  and  111 
come  up  with  something. 

Thank  you. 


POLITICAL  NEWS  MANAGEMENT  BY 
LABOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  NTXON 
ADMINISTRATTEON 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houbc  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  m&tter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  evident,  since  the  current  adminis- 
tration assumed  office,  that  it  cared  more 
for  its  public  image  than  the  substance  of 
good  government. 

■niere  are  moi'e  public  relations  tyjpes 
in  the  executive  branch  now  than  ever 
before.  There  have  been  continual  efforts 
from  downtown  to  shape  and  control 
news  emanating  from  Washlngtcm,  obvi- 
ously to  make  the  poor  performance  by 
the  Nixon  administration  look  better  to 
the  American  people. 

But  sugar  coating  can  Just  do  so  much 
to  better  the  taste  of  arsenic. 

I  note  with  outrage,  but  little  surprise, 
the  news  today  that  the  White  House  is 
replacing  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  per- 
sonnel with  political  appointees — ^whose 
role  will  be  to  try  and  fool  the  American 
public  and  to  put  a  veneer  of  hcfpe  on  the 
poor  showing  on  the  President's  fiscal 
policies. 

This  substitution  of  news  charlatans 
for  trained  economists  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  emptiness  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration's economic  record.  If  the 
emperor  does  not  think  everyone  knows 
he  has  no  clothes  on,  the  emperor  is  more 
foolish  than  I  thought. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  in  April  and  has  prepared  a  re- 
port on  the  earlier  Nixon  action  regard- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — the 
administration's  decision  to  discontinue 
monthly  briefings  by  career  experts 
for  the  press  on  employment  and  unem- 
plosnnent  statistics. 

The  subcommittee's  efforts  were  ham- 
pered by  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee— a  form  of  inpertinence  that  this 
Congress  has  been  forced  to  endure — but 
the  record  is  clear  that  the  first  action 
regarding  the  press  briefings  and  today's 
report  are  no  more  than  crass  attempts  to 
manipulate  the  news.  And  that  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  their  Government  has 
once  more  been  dashed  for  political  ex- 
pediency. 

This  annoimcement  of  yesterday  now 
explains  clearly  why  Secretary  Hodgson 
was  so  unwilling  to  testify  under  oath 
before  the  subcommittee  on  this  subject, 
since  the  plans  for  the  sacking  of  career 
BL8  experts  by  the  administration  would 
have  surely  been  revealed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
article  from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

ANOSaSO    ST    JOBIXSS    RB>0XT8 — NXXOK 

OtrsTiNO  LiABoa  Amaltsts 
The    Nixon    administration    Is    bringing 
hand-picked    political    ^polntees    Into   ths 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  to  Interpret  wage. 


price  and  employment  data,  displacing  caraer 
technicians  who  incurred  White  House  dls- 
plettsure  last  winter. 

It  is  another  chapter  in  a  continuing  con- 
troversy which-  the  administration  claims 
Btams  from  the  technicians  being  ezpoaed 
to  embarrassing  policy  questions.  Critics 
charge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  techni- 
cians' analysis  of  economic  trends  conflicted 
with  the  roseate  interpretationB  put  out  by 
White  House  spokesmen. 

A  major  victim  of  what  the  govenunent 
calls  a  reorganization — and  the  critics  caU  a 
purge — Is  Peter  Henle,  chief  economist  in 
charge  of  analysis.  He  is  scheduled  to  leave 
BLfl  for  a  post  with  a  private  research  foun- 
dation. He  has  refused  to  comment  on  the 
move. 

Also  affected  is  Harold  Ooldstein,  assistant 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics  for  manpow- 
er and  employment.  It  was  understood  his 
Job  is  being  split  in  two  with  Goldstein  as- 
signed to  presumably  non-controversial  long- 
range  analysis. 

Ooldsteln.  who  used  to  conduct  monthly 
brieflngs  for  the  press  on  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics,  played  a  key  role 
in  the  incident  which  ctilmlnated  In  the 
controversial  abandonment  of  these  brieflngs. 

Last  March,  BLS  reported  that  unemploy- 
ment dropi>ed  from  6.0  to  6.8  per  cent  (it 
has  since  risen  to  6.1  per  cent).  But  some 
unfavorable  developments — a  contraction  In 
the  number  of  Jobs  and  a  decline  in  the  aver- 
age work  week — caused  Goldstein  to  call  the 
February  picture  "sort  of  mixed." 

At  practically  the  same  time  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  was  calling  the  Feb- 
ruary report,  "favorable."  "hopeful."  and 
"indeed  heartening."  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  White  House  and  Hodgson  were 
miffed  with  Goldstein. 

Two  weeks  later  the  government  dropped 
its  monthly  brieflngs  on  both  the  Job  figures 
and  the  consumer  price  index. 

Administration  sotirces  explain  that  the 
shakeup  In  BLS,  which  Is  slated  to  take  place 
Nov.  1,  Is  only  the  result  of  a  long-planned 
reorganization  of  government  statistical  serv- 
ices set  forth  m  a  federal  publication  in  July. 

Under  this,  a  new  Ofllce  of  Data  Analysis 
will  be  eetabUshed  in  BLS.  It  will  have  the 
responsibility,  formerly  borne  by  Goldstein 
and  other  top  career  technicians,  for  the 
analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the  consumer 
price  Index,  employment  and  Jobless  flgures, 
productivity  statlsUcs  and  the  like. 

There  have  been  perslBtent  reports  that 
this  Job  will  be  filled  by  an  unidentified  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  economist  recommended  for 
the  Job  by  Sen.  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  similar  reports 
that  Goldstein's  present  functions  will  be 
taken  over  by  John  Myers,  an  economist  for 
the  Conference  Board,  a  research  organlaa- 
tlon  supported  mainly  by  business. 

But  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  denied  yesterday 
that  these  appointments  have  been  made, 
although  he  confirmed  that  the  Bureau  Is 
going  through  a  reorganization. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  present  daU- 
gathering  functions  of  the  bureau  will  not 
be  affected,  only  analysis. 

Congressional  sources  said  they  had  been 
told  a  number  of  BLS  professionals  will  re- 
ceive reducUons  in  grade  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  and  some  employees  are  being 
encouraged  to  retire.  There  was  one  report 
that  an  under  secretary  for  statistics  would 
be  created  In  the  Labor  Department  but  there 
was  no  confirmation. 

Advised  of  the  Impending  BLS  shakeup. 
Chairman  WllUam  Proxmlre  (D-WU.)  of  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Boonomlc  Committee, 
charged  that  the  Nixon  administration 
"would  bring  in  analysts  whose  conclusions 
would  be  subordinated  to  the  political  In- 
terests of  the  administration." 

Proxmlre.  who  strongly  protested  abandon- 
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m«nt  of  the  briefings  and  txas  summoned 
BIjB  officials  to  ezpUUn  price  and  unemploy- 
ment figures  before  his  committee  in  their 
absence,  said: 

"After  Nov.  1,  when  the  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statistics  proTldea  an  analysis  of  the  latest 
economic  figures,  It  will  be  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  the  pubic  to  believe 
about  the  figures,  not  what  objective  eco- 
nomic experts  believe  they  signify." 

In  another  development  yesterday,  It  was 
learned  the  Census  Bureau  will  take  what 
perhaps  is  the  first  public  opinion  poU  con- 
ducted by  the  government  Itself  about  Its 
own  policies. 

The  poll  was  wdered  by  the  Ooet  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  beaded  by  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B.  Conn&lly  Jr.  The  questions  are  de- 
signed to  determine  Americans'  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze, 
how  It  has  affected  them,  how  effective  they 
think  It  Is,  and  whether  they  think  It  is  fair. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  for  interview- 
ers' use  and  obtained  by  The  Washington 
Post  also  asks  a  number  of  personal  ques- 
tions— Income,  education,  employment  status 
and  whether  the  person  polled  belongs  to  a 
tabor  union. 

The  latter  question  brought  an  explosive 
reaction  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

A  federation  spokesman,  told  about  the 
survey,  said  "we  think  It's  pretty  obvloiu 
that  this  Is  a  continuation  of  a  campaign  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  leadership  and 
the  membership  of  labor  to  prove  their  (the 
administration's)  Ul-founded  claim  that 
Oeorge  Meany  Is  out  of  step  with  Its  mem- 
bership.' 

After  AFL-CIO  President  Meany  criticized 
the  freeze  for  alleged  inequities,  an  adminis- 
tration leader  suggested  he  is  "out  of  step" 
with  his  members. 

On  learning  of  the  poll,  another  labor  of- 
ficial said  "it  strikes  me  as  1984  and  double- 
think." 

It  was  reported  that  the  questions  will  be 
asked  of  those  making  up  part  of  the  sample 
for  the  quarterly  survey  on  consumer  buy- 
ing intentions  conducted  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. The  total  sample  is  about  17,000,  but 
since  the  freeze  poll  will  Involve  only  those 
about  to  be  dropped  from  the  sample  after 
six  surveys  to  znake  room  for  new  Inter- 
viewees, the  number  is  expected  to  be  a  bit 
less  than  3,000. — PKank  C.  PoaTXi. 


FORCED    SCHOOL    BUSING    AGMDNY 
BEGINS  IN  THE  NORTH 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Jime  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said  that 
many  people  In  the  North  would  resist 
application  In  their  communities  of  de- 
segregation measures  which  they  felt 
were  entirely  right  for  the  South.  The 
Secretary  proposed  large-scale  busing  of 
pupils  between  schools  in  the  North — an 
activity  undoubtedly  not  wanted  by  most 
of  the  people  living  there. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks  the  pubUc 
press  has  reported  events  in  Pontile, 
Mich.,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  have 
shown  the  tragic  results  of  attempts  to 
force  busing  of  pupils  to  achieve  racial 
integration  in  those  cities.  The  agony 
over  forced  school  busing  has  begun  in 
the  North.  Prompt  passage  of  Howe 
Joint  Resolution  651,  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor,  would  Initiate  action  which 
would  prevent  the  North  from  experienc- 


ing the  turmoil  which  the  South  is  al- 
ready suffering  over  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  an  article  quoting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concerning  the  issue: 

[  Washington  Star.  June  4,  1971,  p.  A6. 

(Excerpts — emphasis  added)  | 

RiCHABDBON  Laicbasts  Noith  roa 

Intxokation  "HTPocmisT" 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  today  followed  Preal- 
dant  Nixon's  lead  in  lambasting  the  North 
for  "hypocrisy"  on  sobool  desegregation. 

Aakad  whether  ha  agreed  with  Nixon's 
charge — made  during  a  recent  trip  to  Ala- 
bama— that  there  Ls  a  "hypocritical,  double 
standard"  In  the  North  on  school  desegrega- 
tion, be  said : 

"Tes,  thare  la.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  North  vho  feel  in  effect,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  case*,  aa  applied  to  the  South, 
are  entirely  right  and  appropriate,  but  who 
would  reaitt  the  tame  requirement  in  their 
own  communities.  .  .  . 

STMPATRKTIC   VXKW 

"The  situation  has  reached  the  point  in 
which  one  can  only  regard  with  sympathetic 
understanding  the  problems  for  the  South  of 
having  already  taken  steps  that  achieved 
more  desegregation  than  the  North  and  hav- 
ing to  go  farther." 

Richardson's  point  was  not  that  deseg;rega- 
tlon  should  be  slowed  down  in  the  South  but 
that  mors  needs  to  be  done  in  the  North. 

He  said  that  "on  the  face  of  it,"  the  only 
way  to  achieve  substantial  desegregation 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
blacks  in  Northern  urban  areas  is  with 
"large-scale  busing  of  pupils  between 
schools." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  South  is  being  re- 
quired under  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions to  go  to  busing,  non -contiguous  sonlng 
and  school  pairings  to  achieve  more  de- 
segregation. 

He  said  the  courts  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  the  South  has  had  segregation 
by  law  and  the  courts  have  had  a  basis  for 
requiring  it  to  change. 

HOUBZNa  rATTxaNs 

"You  don't  have  that  basis  for  exercise  of 
power  In  the  North,"  Richardson  said,  be- 
cause the  segregation  there  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  housing  patterns  rather  than  ofllcl&I 
policy. 

He  said  it  has  been  much  harder  for  HEW 
to  make  a  oass  of  deliberate  segregation 
against  school  districts  in  the  North  because 
you  "have  to  prove  it."  On  the  other  hand, 
It  has  been  accepted  by  the  courts  that  In 
the  South  segregation  has  been  officially 
approved. 

He  said  he  doesn't  know  what  the  courts 
will  do  at>out  bringing  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion of  the  North  into  the  same  arena  as  de 
Jure  segregation  of  the  South,  but  he  added: 

"I  don't  think  that  forever  we  can  or 
should  accept  the  widespread  situation  where 
there  Is  a  grouping  by  race." 

Asked  whether  he  agreed  with  Nixon's 
statement  that  he  looked  with  "utter  con- 
tempt" on  those  who  push  desegregation  in 
the  South  but  resist  it  in  the  North,  Richard- 
son sold:  "Yes,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  of 
whom  this  could  be  said." 


THE  MANSPIEIJ5  AMENDMENT:  AP- 
PROPRIATE BIRTHDAY  GREET- 
INGS TO  A  POW 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 


the  birthday  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Rodney  Knut- 
son  whose  home  is  in  Billings,  Mont.,  but 
who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Hanoi 
since  October  17,  1966.  Lieutenant  Com- 
msmder  Knutson  is  32  years  old  today, 
and  6  of  those  32  years  have  been  spent 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

He  probably  has  little  chance  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday  today,  but  I  think  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  note  of  this  oc- 
CEtfiion  and  send  him  our  word  that 
Americans  have  not  forgotten  him,  or 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  or  the 
Americans  missing  In  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  best  birthday  greetings  we  could 
send  Lieutenant  Commander  Elnutson 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  him  and  his 
comrades  is  the  adoption  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam conditioned  on  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

Lieutenant  Commander  BInutson  Is  a 
navigator.  On  a  bombing  mission  on  that 
day  in  1965  when  his  aircraft  was  shot 
down  and  he  and  the  pilot  parachuted  to 
safety  on  the  ground,  very  few  of  us  an- 
ticipated that  in  1971,  almost  6  years 
later,  our  country  still  would  be  floxmder- 
ing  to  find  an  end  to  the  war  and  the 
compassionate  release  of  prisoners  held 
by  Hanoi. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  addresses 
itself  to  our  responsibilities  to  these  men 
such  as  Rodney  Knutson,  who  have  been 
identified  by  Hanoi  as  prisoners,  and  to 
the  missing  in  action.  Contingent  on 
their  release,  the  resolution  sets  a  time 
for  our  withdrawal  from  the  war. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Knutson  can- 
not be  aware  of  my  birthday  greetings  to 
him  today,  but  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  examine  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  to  support  It  so  the  day 
may  come  quickly  when  all  the  prisoners 
held  by  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
be  freed. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE   CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
martcs  and  include  ^ctraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Education  Subcom' 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid).  a  bill  to  establish  and  expand 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams in  order  to  make  comprehensive 
services  available  to  all  children. 

The  bill  I  today  introduce  is  identical 
to  a  bill  ordered  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor on  September  23. 

Following  these  remarks,  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  some  material  explaining  It, 
will  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  action  as  a 
way  of  advising  Members  that  I  plan  to 
offer  the  exact  text  of  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  title  VB  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  when  H.R.  10361  Is  re«d 
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for  amendment  tomorrow  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  its  version  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments and  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  contains  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment title.  The  action  I  propose  to 
take  tomorrow,  therefore,  would  enable  a 
House  version  of  the  comprehensive 
child  development  bill  to  be  considered 
in  any  conference. 

US..  10962 
A  bill  to  provide  a  oompreheoslve  child  devel- 
opment   program    in    the    Department    of 
Health,  Eklucatlon,   and  Welfare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Act". 

STATXMXNT  OF  FINDtNGS  ANB  fUKPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
milllonB  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unneceseary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  their  early  chUdhood  years: 
(2)  compreben»l'«  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  full  potential  of  America's 
children  and  should  be  available  to  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  economic,  social,  and  fam- 
ily background;  (3)  children  with  special 
needs  must  receive  full  and  special  considera- 
tion in  planning  any  child  development  pro- 
grams and.  until  such  time  as  such  programs 
are  expanded  to  become  available  to  all  chil- 
dren, priority  must  be  given  to  preschool 
children  with  the  greatest  economic  and 
social  need;  (4)  while  no  mother  may  be 
forced  to  work  outside  the  home  as  a  con- 
dition for  using  child  development  programs, 
such  programs  are  essential  to  allow  many 
parents  to  undertake  or  continue  full-  or 
part-time  employment,  training,  or  educa- 
tion: and  (6)  It  Is  crucial  to  the  meaningful 
development  of  such  programs  that  their 
planning  and  operation  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  parents,  community.  State  and 
local  governments. 

( b )  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
everv  child  with  a  fair  and  full  opportunity 
to  reach  his  full  potential  by  establishing  and 
expanding  comprehensive  child  development 
prog:rams  and  services  so  as  to  ( 1 )  assure  the 
sound  and  coordinated  development  of  these 
programs:  (2)  recognize  and  build  upon  the 
experience  and  successes  gained  through  the 
Headstart  program  and  similar  efforts:  (3) 
make  child  development  services  available  to 
all  children  who  need  them,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  preschool  progframs  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children  and  for  children 
of  working  mothers  and  single  p>arent  fam- 
ilies: (4)  orovlde  that  decisions  as  to  tha  na- 
ture and  funding  of  such  programs  be  made 
at  the  community  level  with  the  full  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  other  Individuals 
and  organizations  In  the  community  in- 
terested in  child  development;  and  (8)  es- 
Ublish  the  legislative  framework  for  the  fu- 
ture expansion  of  such  progranu  to  provide 
universally  available  child  development  serv- 
ices. 

TITLE  I — CX)MPREHENSIVE  CTHIUD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT   PROGRAMS,     DIRBCnON    TO 
ESTABLISH   PROGRAM 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  HeaKh.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  ts  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of  ac- 
tivities In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

CHIU)    DEVXI.OPMENT    PSOGaAMB 

Sec  102.  Funds  appropriated  undw  section 
108  may  be  used    (in  accorda&oe  with  ap- 


proved  applications)    for   the   foUowlng   ac- 
UvlUes: 

(a)  planning  and  developing  chUd  devel- 
opment programs.  Including  the  operation  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  deUvery  sys- 
tems; 

(b)  esUbllshlng,  maintaining,  and  c^jer- 
atlng  child  development  programs,  which 
may  include  activities  such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
in  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential; 

(2)  food  and  nutritional  services  (Includ- 
ing family  consultation); 

(3)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  altera- 
tion, construction,  or  acquisition  of  facilities, 
including  mobile  facilities,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  equipment  and  supplies; 

(4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  minority  groups,  Indian  and  mi- 
grant children  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  needs  of  children  from  biUngual  famlUes 
for  the  development  of  skills  In  English 
and  other  language  spoken  in  the  home; 

(5)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to   develop   fully   each  child's   potential; 

(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  social, 
and  educational  progranM  (including  after- 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  programs  I ; 

(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  Identifi- 
cation of  visual,  dental,  heartng,  speech, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  menUl,  and 
emotional  barriers  to  full  participation  In 
child  develc^ment  programs,  with  appropri- 
ate treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

(8)  Incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  qieclal  activities  designed 
to  ameliorate  identified  handicaps  and, 
where  necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the 
severity  of  such  handicaps,  establishing, 
malntaliiing,  and  operating  separate  child 
develojxnent  programs  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  chUdren; 

(9)  preservice  and  inservlce  education 
and  other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
prof  esslonal  personnel; 

(10)  dlsseminatloQ  of  Information  In  the 
fvmctlonal  language  of  those  to  be  served 
to  assure  that  parents  are  well  informed  of 
child  development  programs  available  to 
them  and  DMiy  become  directly  involved  in 
such  programs; 

(11)  services.  Including  In-home  services, 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mepa- 
bers  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  papents, 
youth  and  prospeotlve  parents: 

(12)  utilization  of  child  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  servloss,  programs, 
or  activities  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  chU- 
dren; and 

(13)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  councila  and  child  development 
councils. 

psncx  spoNSoms 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  The  foUowing  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehensive  child 
development  program  In  accordanoa  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section : 

( 1 )  any  State:  or 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  gorerxunent — 

(A)  which  U  a  city  with  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persona  on 
the  basU  of  the  most  aatlsfactory  current 
daU  avaUable  to  tha  Seoietary:  or 

(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  othar  unit  of 
general  local  goTemment  with  a  populatlosi 
of  one  hundred  thousand  or  mora  parMiis  on 
tbs  basts  of  the  moat  satisfactory  ciixTant 
daU  availabla  to  the  Secretary  and  which 


the  Secretary  determines  has  general  govem- 
menUl  powers  substantially  slmUar  to  those 
of  a  city;  or 

(3)  any  combination  of  uiUts  of  general 
local  government  having  a  total  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  available  to  the  Secretary  which  pro- 
poses to  operate  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  through  contract  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organisations 
including  but  not  limited  to  conununlty 
action  agencies,  single-purpose  Headstart 
agencies,  community  corporations,  parent  co- 
operatives, organizations  of  Indians,  employ- 
ers of  working  mothers  and  local  public  and 
private  educational  agencies  and  institutions, 
serving  or  applying  to  serve  chUdren  in  a 
community  or  neighborhood  or  other  area 
p>08sessing  a  commonality  of  Interest;   or 

(4)  an  Indian  tribal  organization;  or 

(6)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
community  action  agencies,  slngle-purpoae 
Headstart  agencies,  community  corporations, 
parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of  migrant 
workers,  labor  unions,  organizations  of  In- 
dians, employers  of  working  mothers,  and 
public  and  private  educational  agencies  and 
institutions,  serving  or  applying  to  serve 
ohUdren  in  a  neighborhood  or  other  area 
possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combination 
of  units)  of  general  local  government  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  event  that  (A) 
such  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  gen- 
eral local  goveriunent  either  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
the  Implementation  of  this  title  by  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  by  the  Secretary, 
or  has  not  submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to 
section  104  within  two  hundred  and  forty 
days  of  said  implementation  during  the  first 
fiscal  year  in  which  this  title  Is  funded  or 
earlier  than  ninety  days  before  the  start  at 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  or,  although 
serving  as  a  prime  sponsor.  Is  found.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  contained  in 
subsection  (8)  of  this  section  not  to  be  satis- 
factory implementing  a  child  development 
plan  which  adequately  meets  the  purpoae  of 
this  title,  (B)  such  ^wnsorahlp  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  oomprehenslve  ehUd 
development  programs  on  a  year-round  baala 
to  children  of  migrant  workers  and  their 
famUies,  or  (C)  the  Secretary  determines 
such  sponsorship  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  economically  disadvantaged  chUdren,  pre- 
school-age chUdren,  or  chUdren  of  working 
mothers  or  single  parents  residing  in  the 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  city,  a  unit 
of  general  local  government,  a  county  or 
other  unit  of  general  local  government,  any 
combinations  thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  have  not  submitted  a  plan  un- 
der section  104  or  the  Secretary  has  not  ap- 
proved a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the 
Secretary  has  withdrawn  authority  under 
section  103  or  where  the  needs  of  migrants, 
pre-school-age  children,  or  the  children  of 
working  mothers  or  single  parents,  minority 
groups,  or  the  economically  disadvantaged 
are  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  may  di- 
rectly fund  programs,  Indudlng  those  in 
rural  areas  without  regard  to  population, 
that  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to  serve 
the  children  of  the  particular  area. 

(c)  Any  State,  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  or  Indian 
tribal  organisation  that  la  eligible  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor  under  subaactlon  (a)  and 
which  deslras  to  be  so  designated  In  order  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  Utla  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  appUoatlon  for  dealgnatlon  as  prime  spon- 
sor which.  In  addition  to  describing  the  area 
to  be  served  shall  provide  for — 
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(1)  the  eat&bllslunent  of  «  Cblld  Develop- 
ment Council  which  BbMil  be  reeponalbl*  for 
planning,  conducting,  ooordln*tlng,  and 
monitoring  child  development  prognuak  in 
the  prime  sponaorshlp  area  and  shall  Sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  AiUd 
Development  Plan  pumiant  to  section 'IM. 
Each  Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  toast 
one  representative  to  the  Child  Developdlent 
CounoU;  and  one-half  of  the  membeit  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  repreeentattvee 
of  Local  Policy  Councils.  The  balance  tfiaU 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  offlo4^  of 
the  unit  or  unit*  of  government  establlafelng 
such  Council  and  shall  be  broadly  repreatnt- 
atlve  of  the  unit  or  units  of  government;  the 
public  and  private  eoon(»nio  opportuiklty, 
health,  education,  welfare,  employnrBnt, 
training,  and  child  service  agendea  In  the 
prime  aponaonhlp  area;  minority  groups  and 
organlKatlons;  pabllo  and  private  child  de- 
velopment organlaattona;  employers  of  wi|»'k- 
Ing  motbeiB,  and  labor  unions,  and  shall  in- 
clude at  least  one  child  development  cpe- 
cUUlBt.  At  least  one-third  of  the  total  mam- 
bershlp  of  the  Child  Development  CouDcU 
shall  be  parents  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged. Bach  Council  shall  select  Its  own 
chairman. 

(3)  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subcrea 
poaseeslng  a  commonality  of  interest  or.  par- 
stiant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  nongeographlc  grouping  of  appropriate 
size.  Such  Cotmclls  shall  be  compoeed  of 
pcwente  of  children  eligible  under  this  title 
or  their  representatives  who  reside  In  stich 
neighborhood  or  subareas  or.  In  the  cas*  c^ 
a  nomreof^raphlcal  grouping,  who  are  wwldng 
or  poLTtlclpAtlng  In  training  In  the  oonunon 
area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such  parents  In 
accordance  with  democratic  selection  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary.  Sneh 
Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  re«pon8t>le, 
among  other  things,  for  determining  eklld 
development  needs  and  prlorltlee  In  tHelr 
neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and  shall  m*ke 
recommendations  relating  thereto  and  en- 
courage project  applications  piirauant  to  aec- 
tlon  106  designed  to  fulfUl  that  plan,  and 
Is  authorized  to  approve  applications  for 
funding  by  the  Child  Development  Council. 

(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Oounoll  to  an  appropriate  agency  f«x- 
istlng  or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  unit 
or  combination  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, Indian  tribal  organization,  or  any 
local  educational  agency  as  defined  In  section 
801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1968  of  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  developing  a  Comprehen- 
sive ChUd  Development  Plan  pursuant  to 
section  1(H,  for  evaluating  applications  for 
such  assistance  submitted  to  It  by  other 
agencies  or  organizations,  for  delivering  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  programs  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  provided  under  this  title, 
and  for  continuously  evaluating  and  over- 
seeing the  Implementation  of  programs  m- 
suted  imder  this  tlUe:  Provided,  That  soch 
delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately  reeponslble 
for  Its  actions  to  the  Child  Development 
Council  and  will  cooperate  with  the  Local 
PoUcy  Councils. 

(d)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  ageacy 
or  organization  that  desires  to  be  designated 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a) 
(5)  In  order  to  enter  into  arrangements  vKlth 
the  Seoretary  under  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  designation 
as  prime  sponsor  which.  In  addition  to  de- 
scribing the  area  to  be  served,  shall — 

( 1 )  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  spoo»or 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(S): 

(2)  evidence  the  capability  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  effectively  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served:  and 

( 3 )  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  local 


policy  council  which  shall  be  composed  of 
parents  of  eligible  children  or  their  repre- 
sentatives who  reside  in  such  area  and  who 
are  chosen  by  such  parents  in  aocordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponscff  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  and  a  city  or  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization which  Is  eligible  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  of  subeectlon  (a)  and  which  has 
submitted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c) ,  the  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  i^jpUcatlon  of  the  dty  or  the  Indian 
tribal  organization. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a 
prime  sponsor  and  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  which  U  a  county  or  oocnblna- 
ttons  of  units  of  local  government  which  U 
eligible  under  paragraph  (a)(B),  or  (3),  of 
subeectlon  (a)  and  which  has  submitted  an 
application  for  designation  as  prime  sponsor 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subeectlon 
(c),  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  such 
regmatlons  as  he  shaU  prescribe,  shall  ap- 
prove for  that  geographical  area  the  appli- 
cation of  the  State  or  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment which  he  determines  will  most  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor or  Is  acting  as  prime  sponsor  serving  a 
geographic  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  such  vmlt  (or  combination  of  units) 
which  U  eligible  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  and  which  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regtUatlons  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  application  of  the  unit  of  general 
local  govenunent  which  he  determines  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thU  tlUe. 

(4)  When  a  unit  (or  oomblnatlon  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  i4>plloatloin  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime  sponsor 
serving  a  geographical  area  under  the  Jurla- 
dlctlon  of  an  Indian  reservation  that  has 
submitted  an  ttppllcatlon  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (o) ,  the  Secretary  shall  tenta- 
tively approve  the  latter  application,  subject 
to  review  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plan. 

(6)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  a  general  local  government  has  maintained 
a  pattern  of  exclusion  of  minorities  or  In- 
senaltlvlty  to  the  needs  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged cltlaens,  or  when  substantial 
objections  are  raised  by  representatives  of 
minorities  or  the  economically  disadvantaged 
to  the  application  of  such  units  (or  oomblna* 
tlon  of  units)  for  prime  sponsorship,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  In  the  ap- 
proval of  t^jpltcatlons  for  prime  sponsorship 
to  an  alternative  unit  of  government  or  to 
a  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
In  the  area  representing  the  interests  of 
minority  and  economically  disadvantaged 
people. 

(f)  The  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  sixty  days  to  review 
applications  for  designation  filed  by  other 
than  the  State,  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicants,  and  submit  oomments  to  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
an  application  submitted  under  this  section 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation  of 
a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn  only  if 
the  Secretary,  In  aocordance  with  regulations 
which  be  shall  prescribe,  has  provided — 

(1)   written   notice   of   Intention   to   dis- 


approve such  application  Including  a  stato* 
ment  of  the  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  sixty  days  In  which  to  submit  ootrso* 
tlve  amendments  to  such  application  or 
undertake  other  necessary  corrective  aotbut: 
and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  heartng 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Oeoretaiy 
may  be  taken  m  of  right. 

(h)(1)  If  any  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection  (g) 
with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its  applloa> 
tlon  submitted  under  this  section  or  ths 
withdrawal  of  Its  designation,  such  party 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  party 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  bis  action,  as  provided  In  sec- 
Uon  3112  of  tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  o.  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  ihall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Seoretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  »f. 
firm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

COMPKXKXNSIVS   CHIU]   DIVXLOPMXNT   PLANS 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  103(c)  only  pur- 
suant to  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  which  is  submitted  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  for  providing  child  development 
services  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
which — 

( 1 )  identifies  child  development  needs  and 
goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  ptir- 
poses  for  which  the  financial  assistance  will 
be  used; 

(2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  in  ths 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate and  feasible,  including  (A)  priority 
programs  for  pre-school  children  S  yean  of 
age  and  under,  (B)  before  and  after  school 
programs,  and  (C)  infant  care  programs  as 
well  as  insuring  the  avaUablllty  of  child  care 
services  for  the  children  of  single  parents  or 
working  mothers  who  must  work  or  attend 
school  or  other  employment  related  training 
or  educational  activities  on  night  shifts  of 
night  sesstons: 

(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  devel- 
opment programs  and  services  to  economl- 
cally  dUadvantaged  children  by  reMrrliic 
for  such  children  from  such  funds  as  are  r»- 
celved  under  section  109  in  any  fiscal  year  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private  agenolw 
or  organizations  within  the  prime  sponaor- 
shlp area  for  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1972  under  section  232(a)(1)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by  re- 
serving no  less  than  es  per  centum  of  the 
remainder  of  its  allotment  under  section  100 
Tor  child  development  programs  and  services 
for  those  children  of  families  having  an  an- 
nual Income  below  the  lower  budget  for  a 
four  person  urban  family  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor; 
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(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  services  to 
children    of    single    parenU    and    working 

mothers;  ,_       ^i.  j.        v 

(5)  provides,  Insofar  as  feasible,  that  such 
Drourams  under  this  Act  wUl  be  approved 
only  If  there  Is  participation  without  regard 
to  family  income  and  in  aocordance  with  an 
appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided  In  para- 
ijraph  (6)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  provides  that  (A)  no  charge  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  a  chUd  development  pro- 
aram  assisted  u:;der  the  plan  wUl  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  child  whose  family  has 
an  annual  income  below  the  lower  budget  for 
a  four  person  urban  family  as  determined  by 
'he  Bureau  oT  Labor  StatUtlcs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  except  to  the  extent  that 
payment  wUl  be  made  by  a  third  party  (In- 
cluding a  Government  agency)  which  Is  au- 
thorized or  required  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ice=>  and  (Bi  such  charges  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  child  who  does  not  qualify 
under  (A)  In  accordance  with  an  appropriate 
fee  schedule  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  and  which  la 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay 
for  such  services.  Including  the  extent  to 
which  any  third  party  (Including  a  Govern- 
ment  agency)  la  authorized  or  required  to 
make  payments  for  such  services; 

(7)  provides  that  cooperative  arrangements 
will  be  entered  Into  under  which  public 
agencies,  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels, 
responsible  for  the  education  of  or  other 
services  to  handicapped  chUdren,  will  make 
such  services  available,  where  appropriate,  to 
programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

(8)  provides  that  Insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  In  communities  served  by  such 
projects  will  receive  Jobs,  including  In-home 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  opportunltlea  lor 
training  in  programs  authorized  under  title 
II  of  this  Act; 

(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area  will  In- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds; 

(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups. 
Indians  and  migrant  children,  with  pcu^icu- 
lar  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  children  from 
bilingual  families  for  development  of  skills 
in  English  and  In  the  other  language  spoken 
in  the  home; 

(11)  provides  equlUbly  for  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  children  from  each  mi- 
nority group  residing  within  the  area  served; 

(13)  provides  that  children  in  the  area 
served  will  In  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  nonpublic 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
In  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain  school 
age; 

(13)  provides.  Insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  employment 
and  manpower)  so  as  to  keep  family  units 
intact  or  In  close  proximity  during  the  day; 

(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct,  overall  direction  and 
evaluation  of  programs; 

(16)  provides  to  the  extent  feasible  for 
the  employment  aa  both  profeaslonals  and 
paraprofessionals  of  persons  resident  in  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  children  are 
drawn; 

(16)  mcludee  to  the  extent  feasible  a  ca- 
reer development  plan  for  paraprofeeslonal 
aiul  professional  Gaining,  education,  and 
advancement  on  a  career  ladder; 

(17)  provides  that,  to  the  ezUnt  appro- 
priate, programs  wUl  include  parUdpatlon 
by  volunteers,  especially  parents  and  older 
children,  and  including  senior  dtlaens.  stu- 
dents, and  persons  preparing  for  employment 
In  child  development  programs; 


(18)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  Interested  persons 
In  the  community  are  fully  Informed  of  the 
acUvlUes  of  the  Child  Development  Council 
and  its  delegate  agency; 

(19)  provides  that  no  parson  wlU  be  denied 
employment  in  any  program  solely  on  the 
ground  that  be  fails  to  meet  State  teacher 
certification  standards; 

(20)  assures  that  linkage  and  coordination 
mechanisms  have  been  developed  by  pre- 
school ixtJgram  administrators  and  adminis- 
trators of  school  systems,  both  public  and 
nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide  conti- 
nuity between  programs  for  preachod  and 
elementary  schoolchildren,  and  to  ooordinate 
pnjgrams  conducted  under  this  Act  and  pro- 
grama  conducted  pursuant  to  section  222 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportumty  Act  of 
1S64  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act; 

(21)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  prime  wpaa- 
sor  located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metrf  pol- 
itan  area,  for  coordination  with  other  prime 
sponsors  located  vrtthln  such  metropoUtan 
area  appropriate,  and  particularly  for  suob 
coordination  when  appropriate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  child  development  services  of  chil- 
dren of  parents  working  ca-  participating  In 
training  or  otherwise  occupied  during  the 
day  within  a  prime  sponsorship  area  other 
than  that  in  which  they  reside; 

(22)  assures  coordination  ol  child  develop- 
ment programs  for  which  financial  assistance 
IB  provided  under  the  authority  of  other 
laws; 

(23)  establishes  arrangements  in  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the 
support  of  business.  Industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  organlaaUons 
and  other  community  groups; 

(34)  provides  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  non-Federal  share  require- 
ments will  be  met; 

(26)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  i^eecrlbe  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  aooounUng  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

(36)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for  child 
development  programs  In  the  in-lme  spon- 
sorship area  and  for  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  comprehensive  annual  repMt  and  eval- 
uation In  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shaU  establish  by 
regulation; 

(27)  provides  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  project  appUcaUona  submitted  by 
public,  private,  nonprofit,  and  profltmaklng 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programs,  and  that  (A)  comparative 
costs  of  providing  services  shall  be  a  factor 
in  deciding  among  applicants,  and  (B)  such 
organizations  must  meet  the  standards  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  tlUe;  and 

(28)  provldea  that  programs  or  services 
under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  only  for 
children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
have  requested  them; 

(28)  provides  assurance  that  In  developing 
plans  for  any  facilities  due  oonalderaUon  will 
be  given  to  exceUence  of  architecture  and 
design,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  one  percentum 
of  the  coot  of  the  project) . 

(c)  No  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  or  modification  or  amendment  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under  thU  soc- 
Uon  shaU  be  i«)proved  by  ths  Secretary  un- 
leas  he  determines  that — 

(1)  each  community  action  agency  or 
single-purpose  Headstart  agency  In  the  area 
to  be  8«ved,  previously  responsible  for  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  programs  under  this  Act  or 
under  sectKm  223(a)(1)  of  the  BcoDomlo 
Opportunity   Act.  has   had   an   opportunity 


to  submit  comments  to  the  prime  sponsor 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  educatlcmai  agency  or  institution 
in  the  area  to  be  served  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  sectlom 
223 (a)  (3)  of  th*  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  had  an  opp)ortunlty  to  submit  oomments 
to  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  Secretary; 

(3)  the  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  has,  In  the  case  of  a  prime  sponsor 
that  is  a  unit  (or  ownblnatlon  of  tmits)  of 
general  local  government  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  child  developn»ent 
plan  Butwnltted  under  this  sectlcm  may  be 
dlsc^proved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  If  the  Secretexy  provides  written  noUoe 
of  intention  to  disapprove  such  plan.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  reastms,  a  reason- 
able time  to  submit  corrective  antendments, 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  bearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 


PEOJXCT    APPUCATIOKS 

Sac.  105.  (a)  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  apprpprlate  Local  PoUcy  Council,  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section  IDS 
(c)  may  provide  financial  assistance,  by 
grant,  loan,  or  contract,  pursuant  to  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Plan,  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization, including  but  not  llrnited  to  a 
parent  cooperative,  community  action 
agency,  single-purpose  Headstart  agency, 
community  development  corporation,  orga- 
nization of  migrant  workers,  Indian  c«-ga- 
nlzatlon,  private  organization  intereeted  in 
child  development,  labor  tinlon,  or  employee 
and  labor-management  organisation,  which 
submits  an  application  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  section  shall — 

(1)  provide  such  eomprehenalve  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  serv- 
ioee  as  are  necessary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  physical  development  of  each 
participating  child; 

(2)  provide  for  the  utilization  of  person- 
nel. Including  paraprofeeslonal  and  volim- 
teer  personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the  special- 
ized needs  of  each  participating  child; 

(3)  provides  for  the  regiilar  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  thoee  to  be  served,  to  ss- 
stire  that  parents  and  interested  persons  are 
ftaiy  Informed  of  project  activities; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  any  person  em- 
ployed on  such  project,  except  for  voltm- 
teers  participating  under  section  104(a)  (17), 
shall  be  paid  no  less  than  the  prevailing 
rate  of  pay  for  such  employees  In  the  area 
in  which  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Provided  that,  in  no  case  shall  such  em- 
ployee be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
specified  under  section  6  (a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  206); 

(5)  otherwise  further  the  objecUvee  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provtslons  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  to 
force  pursuant  to  section  104. 

(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cil may  conduct  public  hearings  on  applica- 
tions submitted  to  the  prime  sponsor  under 
this  section  prior  to  making  its  reconamenda- 
tlon  for  funding.  Further,  the  Local  Policy 
Council  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  any 
action  or  decision  by  the  Child  Development 
Council  which  the  Local  PoUcy  OouncU  feeU 
does  not  meet  the  Intent  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract, 
to  a  prime  q>onsor  designated  under  ssotlon 
103(a)  (6) ,  which  submits  a  project  appaoa- 
tlon  meetUxg  the  reqolrements  of  suboectloa 
(b). 
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(3)  Sucb  financial  anlstance  may  b«  pro- 
vided from  the  funda  alloted  under  aectlon 
100  to  tbe  prime  t7>onsorahlp  are*  In  which 
the  section  103(a)  (S)  prime  sponoor  win  be 
conducting  programa,  and  in  the  cass  of 
prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  MC- 
tlon  103(a)  (B)(B)  such  financial  aa«Ut«nce 
may  be  provided  from  the  funds  reeerved 
purvuant  to  section  109(a)  (1) . 

(8)  The  Child  Development  CoimcU  stiall 
conduct  public  hearings  on  such  project  ap- 
plication prl<»'  to  Its  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  submit  the  record  of  stich 
hearings  to  the  Secretary  with  the  project 
application. 

Asoinoif/u.    coNomoNS    roa    ntooaAiss 
nrcLuoufo    constsitctiox 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Applications  Including  con- 
struction may  be  approved  only  upon  a  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  facilities  Is  es- 
sential to  the  provision  of  adequate  child  de- 
velopment services,  and  that  rental,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  or  leasing  of  adequate  facu- 
lties u  not  practicabls. 

(b)  If  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  for  which  Fedsral 
funda  liave  been  paid  under  this  title  the 
faculty  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  It  was  constrncted.  uhteas 
the  Secretary  determines  In  accordance  iMlth 
regxilations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  fnocn 
the  obUgatlon  to  do  so.  the  United  StAtes 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as 
the  amovmt  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  faculty  is 
situated. 

(c)  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  slmUar  construction  In  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — a76a-6).  The  Sec- 
retary of  LAbor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  (IS 
PR.  3178)  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  TT.S.C.  a76c) . 

(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  for  oonstructlDn, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  Interest  nte 
and  the  period  within  which  such  loan  sfcaU 
be  rep>ald.  but  such  Interest  rates  shall  tu>t 
be  leas  than  3  ]}er  centum  per  annum  and  the 
period  within  which  such  loan  Is  repaid  sball 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

(e)  The  Federal  assistance  for  construction 
may  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  pro- 
vided that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  pal<t  to 
other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations  will  not  exceed  SO  per 
centum  of  the  construction  cost,  and  Will 
be  in  the  form  of  loans.  Repayment  of  loftns 
shaU,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Secretary, 
be  retximed  to  the  prime  sponsor  from  wht>se 
financial  assistance  the  loan  was  made,  or 
used  for  additional  loons  or  grants  under  ttils 
Act.  Not  more  than  15  per  centmn  of  fhe 
total  financial  assistance  provided  to  a 
prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  section  10©  shfUl 
be  used  for  construction  of  faculties,  with 
no  more  than  7>4  per  centum  of  such  assllt- 
anoe  usable  for  grants  for  construction. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  oc|i- 
structlon  of  faculties  and  In  the  developm«it 
of  plans  for  such  facilities  due  oon8ideratlt>n 
shaU  be  given  to  excellence  of  architecture 


and  design  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of 
art  (not  representing  more  than  one  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  the  project) . 

psTicnrTS 

Sbc.  107.  (a)  (1)  Kxcapt  as  provided  in  sub- 
paracraptas  (3)  and  (8),  the  Bscratary  sbaU 
pay  to  each  prima  wpaamat  an  amoimt  not  in 
ezoess  of  80  per  oentum  of  ths  oast  to  such 
prims  sponsor  of  providing  ciilUt  dsvslopmsnt 
programs.  The  Secretary  m«y,  however.  In  ao- 
oordanee  with  regulations  establishing  ob- 
jective orltsrla.  approve  assists ncs  in  excess 
of  such  perosntage  if  hs  determines  that  such 
action  Is  requlrsd  to  i>rovlde  adequately  for 
the  chUd  development  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  persons. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  sach  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  secUon  108(a)  (6)  (B) 
1(X>  per  oentum  of  the  oosts  of  providing  chUd 
development  programs  for  ehUdren  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  and  their  famUles. 

(3)  The  Secretary  ahaU  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  103(a)(4) 
100  per  oentum  of  the  costs  of  providing 
ChUd  development  programs  for  children  on 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions. 1 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds 
and  may  be  in  the  form  of  goods,  services, 
or  faculties  (or  portions  thereof  that  are 
used  for  program  purposes),  reasonably 
evaluated,  or  union  and  employer  contribu- 
tions: Provided.  That  fees  collected  for  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  section  104(a)(6) 
shall  not  be  used  to  make  up  the  non-Pederal 
share,  but  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate prime  sponsor  for  distribution  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  prime  sponsor's 
allotment    under    section    104(a)(3): 

(c)  If.  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  sponsor 
provides  non-Pederal  contributions  exceed- 
ing ita  requirements,  such  excess  may  be 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requirements 
for  such  contributions  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  under  this  title. 

AtrTHOMZATION    OF    APPROPBIATIONS 

Sic.  108.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

ALLOTMXirrS    AMONG    PSIMK    SPONSORS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve the  following  from  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  title: 

(1)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  chUdren  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  prime  sponsors  under  sec- 
tion 103(a)  (5)  (B); 

(2)  not  leas  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  who  are 
members  of  Indian  tribal  organizations  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren  in  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  apportioned  among  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribal  organizations  for 
programs  serving  such  organizations  so  that 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  such  orga- 
nization bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
total  amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  the  number  of  children  who 
are  members  of  such  orjranlzatlon  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  chUdren  residing  who 
are  members  of  all  such  organizations; 

(3)  a  sum,  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centimi 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  for  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 


(4)  a  sum,  not  less  than  7  per  centiun 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  to  guarantee  speclsl 
services  to  handicapped  chUdren  pursuant  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  tltl* 
(after  making  the  reservations  required  In 
subsection  (a)  among  the  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  ths 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  50  per  centum  as  the  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  chUdren 
through  age  14  in  the  State,  excluding  those 
children  in  the  State  who  are  eligible  for 
services  funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  and 
(3)  to  the  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  in  all  the  States,  excluding 
those  children  in  all  the  States  who  are  eli- 
gible for  services  funded  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  (2); 

(3)  36  percentum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  to  each  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  25  per  centum  as  the  number  of 
children  through  age  5  In  the  State,  exclud- 
ing those  children  In  the  State  who  are 
eligible  for  services  funded  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  (2)  bears  to  the  number  of 
children  through  age  5  In  aU  the  States,  ex- 
cluding those  who  are  eligible  for  services 
funded   under  subsection    (a)    (1)    and   (2); 

(3)  26  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  26  per  centum  as  the  number 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents  In  the  State,  excluding  those  chU- 
dren In  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  serv- 
ices funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (3) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  chUdren  of 
working  moithers  and  single  parents  in  aU 
the  States,  excluding  those  who  are  eligible 
for  services  funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  (3). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  further  apportion 
the  amount  aUotted  to  each  State  among  the 
prime  sponsors  in  such  State  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

( 1 )  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  50  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  through  age  14  In  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
SUte: 

(2)  36  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amoimt  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  25  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  chUdren  through  sige  6 
In  the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  bears 
to  the  number  of  children  through  age  5  In 
the  SUte; 

(3)  26  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  35  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  chUdren  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  In  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number  of 
ChUdren  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parenu  in  the  State. 

(d)  The  number  of  chUdren  through  age  5, 
the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
chUdren,  and  the  number  of  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents  in  an 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  In  the  State, 
and  In  all  the  SUtes,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  avaUable  to  him. 

(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  U 
available,  for  carrying  out  programs  under 
this  title  shall  be  avaUable  for  reapportloo- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  dur- 
ing such  period  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix,  or 
to  other  States  in  the  case  of  allotments 
under  subsection  (b),  or  to  other  prime- 
sponsors  In   the  case   of  allotments  under 
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subsection  (c) ,  in  proportion  to  the  original 
ftllotments,  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  or  such  prime  sponsors  under  sub- 
section (c).  for  such  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  States, 
or  prime  sponsors  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent It  exceeds  the  needs  of  such  State, 
or  prime  sponsor  for  carrying  out  activities 
approved  under  this  tlOe,  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  slmUarly  reallotted 
among  the  SUtes,  or  prime  sponsors  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  SUte  or  prime 
sponsor  under  this  sut>sectlon  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  such  year. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  ap- 
plicable prime  sponsor  allotment  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coeU  of  programs  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  in  this  tlUe.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  In  InstaUmenU,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
pavments  or  underpayments. 

[g)  No  SUte  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  shaU 
reduce  its  expenditures  for  chUd  develop- 
ment and  day  care  programs  by  reason  of 
asslsUnce  under  this  title. 

(h)  If  the  allotment  to  any  SUte  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  June  30,  1973,  is  less  than  the  amount 
received  by  it.  and  by  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  SUte,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Other  than  section  221  thereof) .  and 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  pur- 
poses for  which  asslsunce  may  be  provided 
under  this  title  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary),  then  there  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  such  SUte  from  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  (and  such  appro- 
priations are  hereby  authorized)  the  amount 
by  which  its  allotment  under  subsection 
la)  from  such  appropriations  Is  less  than 
such  amount  so  received  In  such  fiscal  year. 

omCE    OF    CHUJ)    DEVKLOPMBNT 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction  and  under  that  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  provide  chUd  development 
services.  To  this  end,  he  shall  esUbllsh  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Ofllce  of  ChUd  Development  which 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  other 
activities  relatUag  to  chUd  development. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office 
of  ChUd  Development  to  carry  out  lu  func- 
tions. The  President  shall  Uke  appropriate 
steps  to  esUbllsh,  Insofar  as  possible,  me- 
chanisms for  coordination  at  the  Bute  and 
local  level  of  programs  providing  chUd  de- 
velopment services  with  Federal  assistance. 

FEDEaAL   STANDAEDS  rOB   CHIU)  DIVILOPMXNT 
SKXVICXS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Aot,  the  Secretary  shaU. 
after  consul  Utlon  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
esubllshed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  pro- 
mtUgate  a  common  set  of  program  standards 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  pro- 
viding chUd  development  services  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Standards  for  ChUd  Development  Services. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  Federal  Standards  for  ChUd 
Development  Servicee,  which  shaU  include 
parents  of  children  enroUed  in  child  develop- 
ment programs,  public  and  private  agendM 
or  speciallsU,  and  national  agencies  for  orga- 
nizations Interesrted  in  the  development  of 
ChUdren.  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee   shall  consist  of 


parents  of  chUdren  enrolled  in  programs  con- 
ducted under  thU  title,  section  322(a)  (1)  of 
the  Koonomlc  Opportunity  Act,  and  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  Committee 
shsil  participate  in  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral Standards  for  ChUd  Development  Serv- 
ices. 

D>TBxx>picKirT  or  umvoBM  ooDB  roa  paciutixs 
Sac.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  within 
sixty  days  after  enaotment  of  this  Act,  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uni- 
form tninimiim  code  for  facUitles,  to  be  used 
In  Ucensing  chUd  development  faculties. 
Such  standards  shaU  deal  princlpaUy  with 
those  matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety, 
and  physical  comfort  of  the  chUdren  and  the 
relationship  of  such  matters  to  the  Federal 
Standards  for  ChUd  Development  Services 
under  section  ill. 

(b)  The  special  committee  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shall  Include  parenta  of 
ChUdren  enrolled  in  chUd  development  pro- 
grams and  represenutlves  of  SUte  and 
local  licensing  agencies,  public  health  offi- 
cials, fire  prevention  officials,  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  unions,  puWic  and  private 
agencies  or  organizations  administering  cbUd 
development  programs,  and  national  agencies 
or  organisations  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  chUdren.  Not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  parenU  of  chUdren  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  title,  section 
323(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  title  IV  of  the  Social  Seciirtty  Act. 

(c)  Within  six  months  of  Ite  appointment, 
the  special  committee  shall  compleU  a  pro- 
posed uniform  code  and  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  code  prior  to  sub- 
mitting ite  final  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  must  approve  the  code 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
special  committee  to  changes  therein,  and. 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  faculties  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  in  which  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  asslsUnoe  are  op- 
erated; and  the  Secretary  shall  also  dis- 
tribute such  sUndards  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion by  States  and  local  governments.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  modify  the 
uniform  code  for  faculties  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  described  In  subsections 
(a)  through  (d). 

USE  or  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL FACILrriES  FOR  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
suiutlon  with  other  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  within  six- 
teen months  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report 
to  the  Congress  In  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  faculties  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  independent 
authorities  could  be  made  avaUable  to  public 
and  prlvaU  nonprofit  agencies  and  organ- 
izations If  appropriate  services  were  pro- 
vided, as  facilities  for  chUd  development 
programs  under  this  Act  during  times  and 
periods  when  not  utUlzed  fully  for  their 
usual  purposes,  together  with  his  reconunen- 
datlona  (including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  legislation)  or  proposed  actions 
for  such  utUlzatlon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  then,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  asslsUnce  under 
this  Act,  any  prime  sponsor  that  is  a  SUte, 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  school  system  shall 
agree  to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  report  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  such 
prime  sponsor  could  be  avaUable,  If  appro- 
priate services  were  provided,  as  faculties  for 
chUd  development  programs  under  this  Act 
during  times  and  periods  when  not  utUized 
fully  for  usual  purposes,  together  with  the 


prime  sponsor's  proposed  actions  for  such 

UtUlzatlon. 

aXFKAL.  COirSOLmATXOM,  AKD  COOSDIMATTOK 

Sec.  114.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  the. 
greatest  degree  feasible,  the  consoUdatioD  and, 
coordination  of  programs  providing  chUd 
development  services,  whUe  assuring  con- 
tinuity of  existing  programs  during  transi- 
tion to  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  following  sututes  are  amended,  ef- 
fective JxUy  1.  1973: 

(1)  Section  22a(a)(l)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  rei>ealed. 

(2)  Part  B  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  163(b)  of  the  Eoonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  chUdren"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "asslsUnoe  in  securing  chUd 
development  services  for  chUdren,  but  not 
operation  of  chUd  development  programs  for 
ChUdren." 

(4)  Section  123(a)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  chUdren"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "assistance  in  securing 
cbUd  development  services  for  chUdren".  and 
adding  after  the  word  "employment"  the 
phrase  "but  not  Including  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  child  development  programs  for  chU- 
dren." 

(6)  Section  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opjjortunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  chUdren." 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
fuixded  chUd  development  and  related  pro- 
grams. Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
section  222(a)(3)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  wiU  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  vrtll  insure  that  Joint  technical 
asslsUnce  efforu  wUl  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  efforU  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Office  of  ChUd 
Development. 

(c)  The  day  care  and  other  chUd  develop- 
ment services  furnished  or  required  as  a 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shaU  be  day 
care  services  made  avaUable  under  this  title 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regvUa- 
tlons  and  make  such  arran^emenu  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  that  suit- 
able chUd  development  programs  under  this 
Act  are  avaUable  for  chUdren  receiving  aid 
or  services  under  SUte  plans  (4>proved  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  programs  are  required  for  the  adnUnls- 
tration  of  such  plans  and  the  achievement 
of  their  objectlvee,  and  that  there  la  effec- 
tive coordination  between  the  chUd  devel- 
opment programs  under  this  Act  and  the 
programs   of   aid   and   services   under  such 

Act. 

(d)(1)  Section  203(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  clvU 
defense"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clvU 
defense,  or  the  operation  of  chUd  develop- 
ment faculties". 

(3)  Section  803(J)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out,  in  the  flret  sentence, 
"or  public  health"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "public  health,  or  the  operation  of 
ChUd  development  faculties", 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "handlc^ped."  In 
clause  (A)  and  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "chUd  development  fa- 
culties,", and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "public  health  pur- 
poses" in  the  second  sentence  the  foUowlng: 
",  or  for  the  operation  of  chUd  development 
faculties,". 

(3)  Section  303 (J)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoving 
new  pragraph: 

"(8)  The  term  'chUd  development  factUty' 
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has  th«  meaning  given  In  section  201(b)  (1) 
of  the  ComprehenslTe  Child  DevelopuHpixt 
Act." 

TITLE  n— FACILITIES  FOR  CHILD  Dl- 
VELOPMENT    PROORAMS 

ICOBTGAOE  INST7RANCI  FOH  CHILD  DXYXLOPUMUT 

rACnjTiEa 
Sic.  301.   (a)    It  la  tb«  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  tbe  provision  of 
urgently  needed  faculties  for  child  care  a»d 
child  development  programs. 

(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "child  development  faclllls" 
means  a  facility  of  a  public  or  private  prollt 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  Uoens^d 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  If  there  is  tio 
State  law  providing  for  such  licensing  alid 
regulation  by  the  State,  by  the  munldpaUty 
or  other  political  subdivision  in  which  Itie 
faculty  is  located),  for  the  provision  of  child 
development  programs. 

(2)  The  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagee", 
"mortgagee",  "maturity  date",  and  "State" 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set  foith 
In  section  207  of  the  National  Hoxislng  A4t. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatlcti, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tike 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  Insure  aAy 
mortgage  (Including  advances  on  such  moKt- 
gage  during  construction)  in  aecordanee 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  suih 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescrllK 
and  make  commitments  for  Insurance  of  suOh 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  its  execution 
or  disbursement  thereon. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  Sf 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new  ohUll 
development  faculty,  Including  equipment  tD 
be  used  In  its  operation,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

{ 1 )  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  ability  successfully  to 
operate  one  or  more  child  care  or  chUd  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  may  la 
his  discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to 
be  regulated  or  restricted  as  to  mlnlmuos 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  la 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  Is  a  corpo- 
rate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rat* 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or  re- 
striction of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acqulro 
for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  Interest 
In  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. Any  stock  or  Interest  so  purchased  shall 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  ChUd  Development 
Faculty  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  be  re- 
deemed by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
•360,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project.  Including  equipment  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  property  or  project,  includ- 
ing equipment  to  be  used  In  the  operation 
of  child  development  faculty,  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  Is  Installed. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

"^A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretray  finds  necee- 
sary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  tmder  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  chUd  development 
faculty  to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  will 
be   In  compliance  with   the   Uniform   Code 


for  Faculties  approved  by  the  Sacretary  pur- 
suant to  section  113  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  be  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  qjoiisor  au- 
thorized In  title  I  of  this  Act  a  certificate 
that  the  facility  is  consistent  with  and  will 
not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor's plan. 

(6)  that  in  the  plans  for  such  child  devel- 
opment faculty  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  one  per  centum 
of  the  coet  of  the  project) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shaU  be  pay- 
able annuaUy  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  ChUd 
Development  Faculty  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (b))  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  lees  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation of  the  mortgage  outsUndlng  at  any 
one  time,  without  taking  Into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premium  charge  herein  provided  for. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project 
during  construction;  but  such  charges  for 
appraisal  and  inspection  shaU  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  tbe  mortgage. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  Uen  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(g)  (1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  with 
respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e) .  (g) , 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (l),and  (n)  of  secUon  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  aU  ref- 
erences in  such  provisions  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Child  Development  FacUlty  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  in  such  provisions 
to  "Secretary"  shaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(h)  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  ChUd  De- 
velopment Faculty  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  aU  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  AU  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  shaU  be  insured  under  and 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Child  Development 
Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  ChUd  Development  Faculty  Insurance 
Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  ChUd  Development  Fa- 
culty Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  welfare  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Umted  States  to  the  credit  of  such  ftmd,  or 
invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval 


of  tbe  Sacretary  ol  tbe  Treasury,  purchue  to 
the  open  market  debentures  issued  as  obUn- 
tions  of  the  ChUd  Development  Facility  £b- 
surance  Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  rn»^f 
at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  Investment 
yield  of  not  leas  than  the  yield  obtalnatSe 
from  other  Investments  authorized  by  tbla 
section.  Debentures  so  pxirchased  shall  be 
canceled  and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  insurance  of  aay 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts  d*. 
rived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
grsges  and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary  In  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Child  Development  Facility  In- 
surance Fund.  The  principal  ca,  and  Interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which  an 
the  obllgAtlon  of  such  fund,  cash  insuranee 
payments  and  adjustments,  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  tbe  handling,  management,  reno- 
vation, and  dispKieal  of  properties  acquired. 
In  connection  with  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section,  ahaU  be  charged  to  such  fund. 

(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i^iproprt- 
ated  to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  GhUd 
Development  Faculty  Insurance  Fund,  »M 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

TITLE  in— TRAINING  OF  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PERSONNEL 
Sk.  301.  Section  632  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence. 
"There  is  additionally  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
eadh  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  programs  and 
projects  under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain 
professional  personnel  for  child  development 
programs,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  programs 
and  projects  under  this  part  to  train  or  re- 
train nanprofeeslonal  personnel  for  cbUd  de- 
velopment programs.". 

Sbc.  802.  Section  306(b)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  amended  as 
follows,  by  adding  after  the  word  "nonprofit" 
the  phrase  "chUd  development  program,"  by 
striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(C)  such  rate  shall 
be  15  per  centum  for  each  complete  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by 
regulations)  of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  public  or  private  nonprofit  child  develop- 
ment programs  or  in  any  such  programs 
operating  under  authority  of  title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act  and 
(D)". 

Sbc.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide 
directly  or  through  grant,  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  training  of  personnel 
employed,  preparing  for  employment  or  vol- 
unteering for  work  In  a  program  funded  un- 
der the  Act. 

Sec.  304.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piu-poees  of  section  303  the 
s\>m  of  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  rv— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  tbe  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  ohlld  development  pro- 
grams (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  oon- 
structlon  of  necessary  faculties  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  tbe  cbUdren  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  Employees  off  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  yoimg  chUdren  who  desire 
to  participate  In  the  grant  program  under 
thU  title  shall— 
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(1)  deelgnAte  or  create  tar  the  ptvpoee  an 
afaacy  oommlaslon,  the  mwubeMhlp  of  wblch 
fh»ii  be  broadly  repreeantatlve  of  the  work- 
iog  parenU  employed  by  tbe  agency  or  agen- 
dsB.  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Seorvtary  •  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  in  charge  of  such 
agency  or  agendea,  which — 

(A)  provide*  that  the  chUd  derelopment 
piogram  shaU  be  administered  imder  the 
dlrecuon  of  the  agency  oommleelon; 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  interagency  standards  for  diUd 
development; 

iC)  provides  a  means  of  determining  pri- 
ority of  ellglbiUty  amoDg  parents  wlahlng 
to  use  tbe  servloee  of  the  program; 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
tbe  parents'  financial  status;  and 

(E)  provides  for  competent  management. 
staffing,  and  faculties  for  such  i»ogram. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  received 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  offldal  or 
officials  m  oharge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  wUl  be  served  by  the  chUd 
development  program. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  two 
y««rs  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centimi  of  the  total  oost  of 
such  programs  in  succeeding  years  shaU  be 
paid  from  Federal  fimds. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total  cost 
may  be  provided  through  public  or  private 
funds  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash,  goods, 
services,  faciUtles  reesonably  evaluated,  fees 
collected  from  parents,  union  and  employer 
oontrlbutlons. 

(c)  If,  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  Its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  oontrlbutlons  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shaU,  Insofar  as  is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  States  according 
to  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  that  State  betuv  to  the  total 
number  of  Federal  employees  in  the  United 
States. 

Sic.  403.  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

TITLE  V— EVALUATION  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

KTALTTSTTON 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  In  child 
development  which  shall  include — 

(1)  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  whliSi  affect  child  devel- 
opment; 

(2)  analysis  of  expenditure*  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

(3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  such  expenditures  and  activities; 
and 

(4)  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  ahall 
be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or 
profit  agencies,  organizations,  or  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal 
Involvement  in  chUd  development,  and  shall 
report  the  resiUts  of  such  annual  evalua- 
tion to  Congress. 

Sec.  603.  Such  information  as  the  Secre- 


tary may  deem  neeeeMry  for  purposes  of 
the  annual  evaluation  ahall  be  made  avail- 
able to  him.  upon  requeat,  by  the  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch. 

lecHJiicai.  aaexBTAMci 

Sic.  B04.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU,  dlrecUy 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  techni- 
cal aaeistanoe  available  to  prime  sponsors 
and  to  project  applicants  participating  or 
seeking  to  partlotpate  In  programs  awlrted 
under  this  Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist 
them  in  developing  and  carrying  out  Com- 
prehensive ChUd  Development  Plans  under 
section  lOS. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  dur- 
ing the  suooeedlng  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime 
siwnsors  and  through  prime  sponsors  to 
LPC's,  for  expenses  relating  to  development, 
submission,  and  planning  for  ln4>lemen- 
tatlon  of  chUd  development  plans  and  pro- 
ject applications. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
miule  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  ot  prevloualy 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbvmement,  and 
In  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Sbc.  606.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  u^p- 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
aucb  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI — ^NATIONAL  CENTKR  FOB  CHILD 
DEVELOPMXNT  AND  EDUCATION 

DBCIJUUTION  AND  FTTXPOSK 

Sbc.  601.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  reeearch  efforts  to  attain  a 
fiUler  understanding  of  the  processes  of 
child  development  and  to  assure  that  the 
result  of  research  and  development  efforts 
are  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  programs  af- 
fecting children. 

NATIONAI,  CBNTXR  FOB  CHnj>  DBVELOPIOMT 

Sbc.  803.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Centw  for  Child  De- 
veloptnent  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center") . 

(b)  Tbe  activities  of  the  Center  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  impact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them;  research  to 
develop  techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate 
child  development;  research  to  develop 
Btandfutis  to  evaluate  professional,  pan^jro- 
fesslonal  and  volunteer  personnel;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  child  development 
programs  conducted  in  either  home  or  in- 
stitutional settings  positively  affect  child 
development  processes; 

(3)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  fln<iitig«  into  ef- 
fective products  for  appUcation; 

(3 )  dissemination  of  reeearch  and  develc^- 
ment  efforts  into  general  practice  al  child- 
hood programs,  using  regional  demonstration 
centers  and  advisory  SMTioes  where  feasible; 

(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center;  and 

(6)  integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  Into  a  focuaed  national 
research  program,  including  the  coordination 
of  research  and  development  condueted  by 
oEEer  agencies,  organiaationa,  and  indivi- 
duals. 

OXnaAL  ATTTHOUTT  OW  TKI  UEMTU 

Sac.  eos.  The  Center  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  neoeanry  to  carry 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  tbe  authority — 

(a)  to  preaerlbe  such  niles  and  regulationa 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  tbe  manner 


of  Its  operationa  and  its  organtiattnti  voA 
personnel; 

(b)  to  make  eueh  eq>endituree  as  may 
be  naceaaary  for  admlnlsasclng  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  title;    - 

(0)  to  enter  into  oontracts  or  other  ar- 
rangement! or  mo<tmcat.lnni  thereof,  tat  the 
carrying  on,  by  organiaations  ox  indlvlduala 
in  the  United  Statea,  including  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies,  ot  wmtiti  reseaieh.  <evelep- 
ment,  dlaaemination,  or  evaluation  efforts  as 
the  Center  deems  naoeesary  to  carry  out  the 
puiposea  of  this  title,  and  also  to  make 
grants  for  stioh  purposes  to  individuals,  unl- 
versitlee,  oollegee,  and  other  publie  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organiaations  or  Inatttntlons: 

(d)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
ssle,  lease,  or  loan,  rsal  and  personal  pro- 
perty of  all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting 
from,  the  exerdee  of  authority  granted  by 
thU  title; 

(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donatsd  by 
others,  if  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  timn  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  nK>r*  oi  the  general 
purpoees  of  the  Center  ss  stated  in  section 
601; 

(f)  to  accept  and  utlliae  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses,  Imdudlng  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsiatence,  as  authoriaed  by 
section  6703  of  Utle  6.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  servioe  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

AmroAL  asroBT 
Sbc.  804.  The*  Center  shaU  make  an  an- 
niial  report  to  Oongrees  summarizing  Its  ac- 
tivities and  aocomplidunenta  during  the  pre- 
ceding year;  reviewing  the  financial  oondl- 
tlon  of  the  Center  and  the  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements  entered  into  during 
Supplemental  or  dissenting  views  and  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
Supplemental  or  dissenting  views  and  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  shall  be  Included  in  this 
report, 

OOOBOXWATIOir  OF  BXSBAaCH 

Sac.  806.  (a)  Funds  avallaMe  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  al  the  Oovemment  for 
the  purpoaea  stated  in  section  601  or  tbe 
acUvitiee  stated  in  sectton  603(b)  ahaU  be 
available  for  transfsr,  with  ths  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved. In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Center 
for  such  uae  as  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poees for  which  such  funds  were  provided, 
and  the  funds  so  transferred  ahall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Center  for  the  purpoees  for 
which  the  transfer  was  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  aball  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate all  child  devtiopment  research, 
training,  and  devtfopment  efforts,  including 
those  conducted  by  the  Oflloe  of  Cblld  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agradea.  organlaa- 
tloos,  and  indivlduala. 

(0)  A  Child  Development  Reeearch  Ooun- 
cU  nonsl sting  ctf  a  r^tresentatlve  of  tbe  Of- 
fice of  OhUd  Develoi»nent  emtio  shall  serve 
as  chairman),  and  representatives  from  the 
agencies  administering  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Bementary  and  Secoudary  Kducatian 
Act  of  1986,  the  MaUonal  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  the  Natiooal  Institute  o<^OhUd 
Health  and  Human  Devtiopmant,  and  the 
OOoe  of  ■ooDomlo  OmMrtunlty,  shall  meet 
annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  aaaore  coordina- 
tion of  activities  midsr  their  jurisdiction  and 
to  carry  out  tbe  provlslans  of  this  title  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  aaaora— 

(1)  ma^tiwiim  uttUsatloo  Of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  diqiliaa- 
tion  at  aotlvtUes; 

(S)  a  dlTlibm  of  labor,  inaoCar  ae  U  «n- 
patlMa  with  the  purpoees  of  eaoh  of  the 
agencies  or  anthoritlss  apedfled  la  this  jMra- 
graidi,  to  aasore  maximum  progress  toward 
the  purpoaea  of  this  title: 


cxvn- 
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(*)  %  Mttlnc  oC  pdorltlM  for  f«d««Uy 
rundMl  MMMOli  and  dOTtlopmit  weXMUm 
nU««d  to  %bm  purpo— ■  itaua  In  Motton  001. 


aO0.  Tbara  are  authorl—rt  to  be  i^pro- 

prlktad  raeb  muns  eaeh  auooawimc  fiaoal  y«»r 
~  acrHM  maj  ilimii  inni— 17  for  Vb»  pur- 
I  o<  this  tttto. 

TTIUB  Vn— OBIXaAL  PBOVISIONS 


701.  (a)  For  tlie  purpoaa  of  affording 
•daqnata  notice  of  fuiUtliig  aTallable  under 
tbte  Act  cucb  funding  for  grants,  oomtracta, 
or  otbar  payments  under  tbla  Act  la  author- 
laed  to  be  Included  In  the  appropriations  Act 
for  the  flacal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
tor  which  they  are  avallaMe  for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
adTance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
inlatlon  action,  ■ubaeetion  (a)  thall  apply 
notwlfchstan<1lng  that  Its  initial  i^jplication 
will  reeult  in  the  enactment  in  the  same 
year  (whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act 
or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

PXTBUC  INVOaMATION 

See.  703.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors,  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plans,  project  applications,  and 
all  written  material  pertaining  thereto  shall 
be  made  readily  available  without  charge  to 
the  public  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  Secretary. 

rXOXKAI.  CONTROL  NOT  ADTHOEIZKO 

Sac.  703.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

Bec.  704.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  in 
accordance  with  section  ooa  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064.  Section  603  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  If  on  the  ground  of  sex  that  person  Is 
excluded  from  participation  in,  denied  the 
benefits  of.  subjected  to  discrimination 
under,  or  denied  employment  in  connection 
with,  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Sec.  706.  Nothing  In  this  Act  sliall  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  Infringe  upon  or  usiup  the  moral  and 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  other- 
wise protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any 
legal  remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which 
Is  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

See.  706.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures  to  ensure  that 
no  child  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research 
or  experimentation  under  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  program  evalua- 
tion unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  Is  informed  of  such  research  or  ex- 
perimentation and  is  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  right  to  except  such  child  therefrom. 


UEFlWiTlOlta 

SMC.  l<n.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  "child  development  programs"  means 
thoM  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  ■oclal.  health,  and  physi- 
cal services  neeed  for  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential;  nothing  in  this  or  any  other 
provlaion  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorise or  require  medical  or  paychologlcal 
examination,  immonlaatlon,  or  treatment  for 
those  who  object  thereto  on  religious  grounds 
except  where  such  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  or  safety  of  others; 

(b)  "children"  means  children  through 
age  14; 

(c)  "economically  disadvantaged  children" 
means  children  of  families  having  an  annual 
income  below  the  coat  of  family  consumption 
of  the  lower  living  standard  budget  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  or  State  public  assistance; 

(d)  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
servlcee; 

(e)  "program"  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  In  chUd  development  fa- 
cilities, in  schools,  in  neighborhood  centers, 
or  in  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  education  or  training,  and 
Includes  other  special  arrangements  under 
which  child  development  activities  may  be 
provided: 

(f)  "parent"  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  a  chUd  or  chil- 
dren; 

(g)  "single  parent"  means  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsibility 
for  a  child  or  children; 

(h)  "working  mother"  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  development  services  un- 
der this  Act  In  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue work,  training,  or  education  outside  the 
home; 

(1)  "minority  group  '  Includes  persons  who 
are  Negrro,  Spanlsh-surnamed  American, 
American  Indian,  Portuguese,  or  Oriental; 
and  the  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  American" 
Includes  any  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  and  an- 
cestry; 

<j)  "bilingual"  includes  persons  who  are 
Spanish  sumamed,  American  Indian,  Ori- 
ental, or  Portuguese  and  who  have  learned 
during  childhood  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  minority  group  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers; the  term  "bilingual  family"  means  a 
family  In  which  one  or  both  parents  are 
bUlngual; 

(k)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;    and 

(1)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

THX  COMFRXHXNSrVZ  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

Act 

QtTESnONS     AND     ANSWKSS     TO     COMPSERENSrVX 
CHILD    DXVXLOPIUNT    PBOCEAMS 

Question.  What  are  child  development  pro- 
grams? 

Answer.  ChUd  development  programs  are 
those  services  which  provide  for  the  physical, 
emotional,  social  and  cognitive  development 
of  children.  They  may  be  full  day,  half  day. 
after  school,  weekend,  overnight  or  hourly 
programs;  they  may  be  provided  In  centers, 
such  as  day  care  or  Head  Start,  In  schools  or 
In  homes.  Child  development  programs  may 
be  designed  to  work  directly  with  the  child 


or  through  his  parents;  they  may 
services  for  youth  and  proq^eotlTe  paraata  t» 
teach  them  the  fundamental  of  child  4i> 
velopment. 

Question.  What  may  be  fimdad  as  part  tt 
Child  Development  programs? 

Answer.  A  variety  of  servioes  may  be 
funded  as  part  of  the  child  development  pio- 
gram.  Including  day  care  senrioea,  praaalMioi 
servlcea,  tptciml  aervioea  designed  to  Inipiuft 
the  home  environments  of  children  and  to 
involve  the  family  in  the  child's  development, 
special  servioes  designed  to  Identify  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  barriers  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  child  development  progrataa, 
and  services  to  meet  the  special  needs  d 
handicapped  clilldren.  Funds  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  dally  aotlvittes,  to 
provide  food  and  nutritional  servioes,  Inelnd* 
ing  family  consultation,  to  provide  mnM^ 
services,  to  provlds  medical,  psychological, 
educational  and  other  appropriate  diagnoatlo 
services,  and  services  to  ameliorate  handi- 
caps. Funds  may  also  be  used  to  plan  m^ 
develop  programs,  to  establish  and  to  mala- 
tain  them.  Funds  may  be  used  for  rental,  re- 
modeling and  renovation,  alteration,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Question.  What  Federal  agency  will  have 
responsibility  for  administering  the  Child 
Development  Program? 

Answer.  The  Office  of  Child  Development, 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare  will  be  the  principal  agency  for 
administering  the  child  development  pro- 
gram. Responsibilities  Include  the  approval 
of  child  development  plans,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  programs  and  other  activities  re- 
lating to  child  development. 

Question.  Are  services  expected  to  meet 
Federal  standards? 

Answer.  All  services  provided  are  expected 
to  meet  s  set  of  program  standards  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  providing 
child  development  services  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. These  shall  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Standards   for   Child   Development   Servioes. 

Question.  Who  Is  eligible  to  receive  chUd 
development  services? 

Answer.  Child  development  services  may  be 
provided  for  all  (0-14)  children  needing  and 
benefitting  from  such  services.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  provision  of  special  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children,  Indian  and 
bilingual  children,  children  in  migrant 
families  and  children  In  economically  dis- 
advantaged families. 

Question.  Are  families  required  to  pay  tor 
child  development  Bervicee? 

Answer.  No  charge  for  child  development 
program  services  will  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  child  whose  family's  Income  Is  below 
the  poverty  level  or  for  families  whose  an- 
nual Income  is  below  the  lower  budget  for 
a  four  person  urban  family  (presently 
t6,960) ;  charges  will  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  child  whose  family's  Income  \m  above  the 
above  levels  only  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ent's ability  to  pay  a  fee  as  determined  by  a 
fee  schedule  established  by  the  Secretuy. 
Any  third  party,  including  a  government 
agency.  Which  Is  authorized  or  required  to 
pay  for  services  for  a  child,  will  be  charged. 

Question.  Who  may  receive  fxinds  to  oper- 
ate child  development  programs? 

Answer.  Applications  for  funds  to  operate 
child  development  programs  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
or  profit  organization  or  group.  ApplioatlOBS 
are  to  be  made  to  the  agency  designated  to 
develop  and  implement  the  child  development 
plan. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  the  total 
costs  will  the  Federal  government  pay? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Oovemment  will  pay 
to  each  State  an  amount  not  to  exceed  80% 
of  the  cost  of  providing  child  development 
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services  (except  when  the  Secretary  deenu  it 
necessary    to    waive   such   matching). 

Question.  How  may  the  non-Federal  share 
be  provided  and  what  form  may  It  take? 

Answer.  The  non-Federal  share  of  costs  d 
programs  under  this  title  may  be  provided 
through  public  or  private  funds  and  may  be 
in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  or  facilities,  or 
from  union  or  employer  contributions.  If,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  program  provides  non- 
Federal  contributions  exceeding  Its  roqulre- 
menta  such  excess  may  be  applied  toward 
meeting  the  requirements  for  such  contribu- 
tion of  other  such  programs  for  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

Question.  Will  any  State  receive  less  Fed- 
eral funds  for  child  development  servioes? 

Answer.  Each  Stato  is  guaranteed  an  allo- 
cation at  least  equal  to  the  aggregato  amount 
received  by  it,  and  by  public  and  private 
agencies  In  the  State,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(Headstart)  and  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  child  development  services. 

Question.  How  are  State  allotments  deter- 
mined? 

Answer.  After  deducting  no  greater  than 
5'>  of  the  total  appropriation  for  tise  of  the 
Secretary,  a  proportionate  amount  for  In- 
dians and  Migrants  as  they  relate  to  other 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  at  least  7%  for 
handicapped  services,  of  the  remaining 
funds:  50%  will  be  allocated  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportionate  number  of  fam- 
ilies In  poverty  in  the  State  to  all  States; 
25  Tc  will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  with  working  mothers 
In  the  State  as  compared  to  all  States;  36% 
will  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  children  under  age  6  in 
the  State  to  all  Statos. 

Question.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  the 
Child  Development  bill  to  Head  Start? 

Answer.  1.  Head  Start  allows  10%  non-dls- 
advantaged  to  partlclpato  in  its  program.  The 
Child  Development  bill  extends  services  to 
all  children  but  with  a  priority  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

2  The  Head  Start  program  allows  children 
of  parents  whose  Income  Is  less  than  the 
poverty  level  ($3,000)  to  particlpato  In  the 
program  without  charge.  All  others  must  pay, 
Including  the  near  poor. 

The  Child  Devel<^ment  bill  would  allow 
children  whoee  families  have  an  annual  in- 
come below  Lower  Budget  for  a  four  persons 
urban  family  eetabllahed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  (presently  $6,960)  or  less  to  par- 
ticipate free.  All  other  children  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  fee  based  upon  a  fee  schedule 
established  by  the  Secretary  and  up)on  the 
ability  of  the  parents  to  pay. 

3.  The  Child  Development  bill  encourages 
a  socio-economic  mix.  The  soclo-econcxnlc 
mix  Is  not  a  requirement  of  the  Head  Start 
program. 

National  Center  for  Child  Development  and 
Education 

Question.    What   is   the   purpose   of   this 

Answer.  It  is  the  purpose  fo  this  Center  to 
Center? 

focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  processes  of  child 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized 
programs  upon  these  processes,  to  develop 
effective  programs  and  research  into  child 
development  and  to  assure  that  the  result 
of  research  and  development  efforts  are  re- 
flected In  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 

Question.  Is  the  Center  responsible  for  re- 
porting on  Its  activities  to  the  Congress? 

Answer.  The  Center  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress,  summarising  Its  activities 
and  accomplishments  during  the  preceding 
year:  reviewing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Center  and  the  grants,  oootracts,  at  other 
arrangements  entered  into  during  the  pre- 


ceding year,  and  make  recommendations  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate.  Supplemented  or 
dissenting  views  and  recommendations,  if 
any,  shall  be  included  in  this  report. 

QueBtion.  What  funds  are  available  to  the 
Center  for  coordination  of  research? 

Answer.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agencies  of  the  government  for  re- 
search related  to  the  purposes  of  the  Center 
shaJl  be  available  for  transfer  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  Involved,  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  the 
Center  for  such  use  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  are  provided, 
and  the  funds  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
pendable by  the  Center  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  transfer  was  made. 

Question.  What  other  provisions  are  made 
for  research? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  integrate  and  coordi- 
nate all  child  development  research,  training 
and  development  efforts  Including  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
and  by  other  agencies,  organizations  and 
Individuals. 

A  Child  Development  Research  Council 
consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve  as 
chairman ) ,  and  representatives  from  agen- 
cies administering  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Ellementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Hmnan  Development,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet  an- 
nually and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Question.  Why  have  you  not  conducted 
enough  hearings  on  the  child  development 
bill.  In  particular,  why  have  you  not  In- 
cluded mothers  and  Head  Start  mothers? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  EUlucatlon  has  conducted  the 
most  extensive  child  development  hearings 
ever  of  either  House  of  Congress.  During  the 
last  Congress  we  held  17  days  of  hearings  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country.  In  that 
time,  we  heard  from  many  experts  and  au- 
thorities In  the  field  which  also  Included 
mothers  and  Head  Start  mothers.  The  con- 
clusion of  hearings  this  year  on  the  cliild 
development  bill  added  an  additional  3  days. 
The  subcommittee  has  visited  research  lab- 
oratories, day  care  centers  and  homes  where 
child  development  programs  were  tjfc-ing 
place.  It  is  very  hard,  therefore,  to  imder- 
stand  the  criticism  made. 

Question.  Why  weren't  the  hearings  more 
representative  of  the  population  to  t>e 
served? 

Answer.  Individuals  who  testified: 

Akers,  Milton,  executive  director,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Education  of  Young 
Children. 

Auerback,  Mrs.  Stevanne,  Professional  As- 
sistant for  I7rban  Education  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary/Commissioner  of  Education,  HEW 
(accompanied  by:  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Fagins,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Adams,  and  Art  Besaener). 

Ballard,  John  H.,  executive  director  of 
Welfare  Council  of  Metropoliten  Chicago. 

Bettelheim,  Dr.  Bruno,  early  childhood 
specialist.  University  of  Chicago. 

Breathitt,  Hon.  Edward  T..  president, 
American  Child  Centers,  Inc.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  accompanied  by  panel. 

Bronfenbrenner,  Dr.  Urie,  professor  of 
psychology  and  human  development,  Cornell 
University. 

Bruner,  Dr.  Jerome,  professor  of  psychology. 
Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  Harvard 
University. 

Caldwell,  Dr.  Bettye,  director.  Center  for 
Early  Development  and  Education,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Carmlchael,  Mrs.  Oliver  C,  Jr.,  chairman. 


Community  Planning  Division.  United  Com- 
munity Services  of  St.  Joseph  County. 

Chlsholm,  Hon.  Shirley,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  from,  the  State  of  New  York. 

Coleman,  James,  professor  of  social  rela- 
tions, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Cooke,  Dr.  Robert,  professor  of  pediatrics, 
Olbbon  Foundation,  and  Mr.  William  Cohen, 
and  ISx.  Arnold  Osbom. 

Cooney,  John  Oanz,  executive  director,  ac- 
companied by:  Dr.  Edward  Palmer. 

DeHon,  La  Vaughn,  director,  Headstart  pro- 
gram, Vlncennes,  Ind.;  Mary  Lee  Jones,  direc- 
tor Headstart  program,  York,  Pa.,  Mary 
Frances  Copeland,  president.  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration of  Headstart  Parents,  Newark.  N.J.; 
and  Jean  Dever,  Headstart  parent,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Breathitt,  Edward  T.,  president,  American 
Child  Centers.  Ind.,  statement  of. 

Caldwell,  Dr.  Bettye.  director,  Center  for 
Early  Development  and  Education,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  essay  entitled.  '"The  Rationale 
for  Early  Intervention". 

Carmlchael,  Mrs.  Oliver  C,  Jr..  chairman, 
Community  Planning  Division,  United  Com- 
munity Services  of  St.  Joseph  County,  pre- 
pared statement  of. 

Cooke,  Dr.  Robert  E.,  Given  Foundation, 
professor  of  pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine,  statement  of. 

Cooper,  Miss  Margaret  L..  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.:  Narrative  account 
of  the  film  "A  Shoe  Is  To  Tie",  prepared  state- 
ment of. 

Dubnoff,  Mrs.  Belle,  director,  Dubnofl 
School  for  Educational  Therapy,  North  Hol- 
lywood, Calif.,  stetement  by. 

Egbert,  Dr.  Robert  L.,  director.  Follow 
Through  Program,  and  Dr.  Richard  Snyder, 
chief,  Planning,  Research,  and  Evaluation 
Section,  Follow  Through  Program,  statement 
of. 

English,  W.  E.,  manager.  Equal  Opportunity 
Planning  Control  Data  Corp.,  statement  of. 

Feldman,  Lawrence  C,  executive  director. 
Day  Care  and  ChUd  Development  CouncU  of 
America,  Inc.,  statement  by. 

Flnley,  Murray  H.,  vice  president  and  man- 
ager, Chicago  Joint  Board,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  pre- 
pared testimony  of. 

Fischer,  George  D.,  president.  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  statement  of. 

Flshman,  Dr.  Jacob  R.,  professor  of  psycM- 
atry,  Howard  Unlverstity  CoUege  of  Medicine, 
president.  National  Institute  for  New  Careers : 
Biography  of.  Statement  of.  Friedman,  Rich- 
ard E.,  executive  director  of  the  Better  Oov- 
emment Association,  prepared  statement  of. 

OaUagher,  Dr.  James,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary/Commissioner for  Planmng,  Research, 
and  Evaluation,  HEW,  statement  by. 

Oeer,  WUllam  C,  executive  secretary,  the 
CouncU  for  Exceptional  ChUdren,  Arlington, 
Va.,  statement  of. 

Ginsberg,  Mrs.  Leon  M.,  q>eciall8t  In  early 
childhood  eduoatioc: 

"Some  Unmet  Needs  Belated  to  the  Edu- 
cation and  Care  of  Young  ChUdren,"  an  arti- 
cle entitled. 

Stetement  of. 

"Why  Day  Care,"  an  artide  entitled. 

Goldberg,  Ned.  field  consultant.  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood 
Centers:  Appendix  A. — Task  Force  on  Day 
Care.  Appendix  A-1. — New  Programs  of  Day 
Care.  Appendix  B. — ^Resolution.  Appendix 
C. — Ctirrent  Membership.  Appendix  O. — 
Status  of  Reading  SkUls  in  the  Philadelphia 
Schools. 

Statement  of. 

Gordon,  Ira  J.,  director,  Inetitnte  for  De- 
velopment of  Human  Beaouroes,  College  of 
Education.  Umveralty  of  Florida,  stetement 
of. 

Gray,  Susan  W.,  director.  DABCER.  letter  to 
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Chairman  Brademaa,  dated  December  11, 
1909. 

aronett,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  director.  New  York 
Day  Care  CouncU :  Biography  or. 

Statement  of. 

Hansen.  Hon.  Orval.  a  Representative  In 
Oongresa  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  statement 
of. 

Jacobs.  Hon.  Andrew,  a  Representative  In 
Oon^ese  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  "A  Mira- 
cle Overlooked."  transcript  of  film  entitled. 

Jones.  Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  flrst  vice  president. 
Parent  Cooperative  Preechools  International. 
and  president.  Maryland  Council  of  Parent 
Participation  Nursery  Schools,  Inc.,  state- 
ment of. 

Martin,  John  B.,  Commissioner,  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  Social  and  RehabUlUtlon 
Service.  HEW. 

Megel.  Carl  J.,  director  of  legislation. 
American   Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mesalck,  Samuel,  Bducatlonal  Testing  Serv- 
ice, Prlncettwi,  N  J. 

Mlkva.  Hon.  Abner.  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Miller,  Dr.  James  O..  director.  National  Lab- 
oratory of  Early  Childhood  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Dr.  Sue  Gray,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Roland  Hurst. 

Nalsbltt.  John,  president,  Urban  Research 
Corp. 

Neutra.  Dr.  R.  J.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ney.  Rlcbard,  vice  president  and  member 
of  the  Blanagement  Committee  of  Universal 
Education  Corp. 

Nocella.  Sam,  international  vice  president. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
and  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Regional  Joint 
Board. 

Panel  on  Various  Structures  of  Early-ChUd- 
hood  Programs:  Private  enterprise  contrac- 
tor, Richard  Ney.  vice  president.  Universal 
Education  Corp.;  parent-run  cooperative, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Plttman.  director.  West  80th 
Street  Cooperative  Day  Care  Center;  "Linked" 
programs  with  early  elementary  grades.  Dr. 
Bettye  Caldwell.  Center  for  Early  Develop- 
ment and  Education.  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Par- 
ent Vouchers,  Dr.  James  Coleman,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  and  "Mini"  programs  In 
children's  homes.  Sister  Mary  James,  com- 
munity teacher  program,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Plttman.  Mrs.  Dorothy,  director.  West  80th 
Street  Cooperative  Day  Care  Center. 

Rambusch.  Nancy  McComalck,  founder  of 
American  Montessorl  Society. 

Rlessman,  Frank,  director.  New  Careers 
Development  Center.  New  York  University. 

Roblnaon.  Dr.  Wade,  director.  Central  Mid- 
western Regional  Educational  Laboratories, 
St.  Ann,  Mo.,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lois 
Blackwell  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Tyler. 

Ryaa,  Mrs.  Edward,  national  PTA  chair- 
man for  le«;lel«iaon.  National  Ooncreas  of 
Parents  St  Teaobera. 

Samuel,  Howard,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  aooompanled  by  panel. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Parttna,  a  working  mother. 

Sealey,  Leonard,  Oreait  Brttam,  well-known 
early  oblldJiood  expert. 

Sbedd.  Dr.  Mtek,  and  BiiUton  Goldberg, 
Philadelphia  public  schools;  Washlngtoin 
Butler  and  Ned  Ooldberg.  a  psJiel  consisting 
of. 

Sugarman,  Jule,  Acting  Director,  OfBce  of 
Child  Development  and  Children's  Bureau, 
HEW.  accompanied  by  Sam  Oranato. 

Thoooas,  Edna,  president,  Newark  Day  Oare 
Council. 

Tuteur.  Mrs.  Muriel,  director.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  Day  Care  and  Healtii  Oare 
Center. 

Wagner.  Maraden  O.,  M.D.,  chairman.  Oxn- 
mlttee  on  Early  Child  Oare  of  the  American 
Health  Aaaodatlcn. 

Ward,  Tony,  tanaat  dlreotor.  East  Harlem 
block  schools. 

White,  Sheldon,  professor  of  edxuwUonal 
psyohcdogy.  Haryard  UnlTerolty. 


Winston,  Sam,  director,  HanMl  Center, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Prepared  statecoanta,  IsUers,  supfdemental 
material,  etc.:  Akara,  MUton  X.,  exeeutlre  dl- 
reotor. National  AModatlon  for  the  Bdnoatloii 
of  Young  Children.  Mograpby  of.  Auerbach, 
Mrs.  Stevanne,  prufeaslonal  aoaLstant  to  Dr. 
WUUam  Oreen,  Special  Aaslstant  for  Urban 
Education  to  the  Asatatant  Secretary/Oom- 
mlaaloner  of  Education.  UKW:  Beoommenda- 
tlona.  The  need  for  day  oax*  for  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Ballard,  John  H..  executive  director  of  Wel- 
fare OouBcU  of  Me«ropoUtan  Chicago,  pre- 
pared statement  by. 

Dubnoff,  Mm.  Belle,  director,  Dubnoff 
School  for  Educational  Therapy.  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.;  and  Qary  KomfelQ,  project  di- 
rector. Project  MS,  Dubnoff  School. 

Dubrow,  Evelyn,  legislative  representative. 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

Egbert,  Robert  L.,  director,  Follow  Through 
program,  and  Richard  Snyder,  Chief.  Plan- 
ning. Research,  and  Evaluation  Section,  Fol- 
low Through  program. 

English.  William.  Equal  Opportunity  Plan- 
ning Control  Data  Corp.;  Mrs.  Kate  Bulls 
Lafayette,  director,  KLH  Day  Care  Center, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mrs  Raymond  Wll- 
Uams,  mother,  from  the  KLH  Day  Care  De- 
velopment Center.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Peldman.  Larry,  director.  Dav  Care  &  Child 
Development  Council  of  America. 

Plshman,  Jacob  R..  MX).,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry, Howard  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  president.  National  Institute  for 
New  Careers,  University  Reeearch  Corp.,  ac- 
companied by  Paula  Parks. 

Friedman,  Richard  E.,  executive  director  of 
the  Better  Government  Association. 

Gallagher,  Dr.  James,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary/Commissioner  for  Planning.  Re- 
search, and  Evaluation.  Office  of  Education. 

Geer.  Dr.  William  C.  executive  secretary, 
the  Council  for  Excepitlonal  Children;  Dr. 
Freeman  McConnell,  director  of  the  Bill  Wll- 
kerson  Hearing  Sc.  Speech  Center;  and  Fred- 
erick J.  Welntraub,  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary. Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Gibbons,  Hon.  Sam,  a  representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Ginsberg.  Mrs.  Leon,  president.  National 
Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Children. 

Gordon.  Helen,  child  coordinator,  Portland 
Metropolitan  Steering  Committee. 

Gordon,  Dr.  Ira.  Institute  of  Human  Re- 
sources, University  of  Florida. 

Grossett,  Mrs.  Marjorle,  director.  New  York 
Day  Care  Council. 

HalLsted.  Harry.  Baltimore,  Md.;  William 
Cohen,  Wheaton,  Md.;  and  Fred  Kendall. 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Jacobs.  Hon.  Andrew,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

James,  Sister  Mary,  community  tecK^er 
program.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Dr.  Amos,  trustee  of  the  Family 
Health  Foundation  of  America  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Johnson.  C.  Kenneth,  day  care  specialist. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 

Jones.  Mrs.  Roger  H..  vice  president.  Parent 
Cooperative  Presehools  International. 

Kellher,  Dr.  Alice  V..  teacher,  author,  ad- 
viser to  Head  Start  Parent-Child  Centers  and 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Kirk,  tin.  John  G..  president.  Day  Care 
Council  of  Westchester,  Inc.,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Raverra.  dean,  Manhattanvllle  College, 
and  Mrs.  Slngletary. 

Koch,  Hon.  Edward,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Koontz.  Elizabeth  Duncan,  director.  Wom- 
en's Bureau.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

LaMendoIa,  Clark,  director.  Community 
Planning  Division,  United  Community  Serr- 
Ices. 

Little,  Bfrs.  Dorothy. 


Lourle,  Dr.  Reginald,  president.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  of  Children. 

Lumley,  John  M..  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary, legislation  and  Federal  relations,  Na> 
tlonal  Education  Association  (aooompanled 
by:  Mrs.  Mary  Condon  Oeraau,  leglalattve 
consultant,  National  Education  Aaaoelatlon), 

Martin,  Edwin  W.,  Jr.,  Acting  Associate 
Commissioner,  Bxireau  of  Education  for  tba 
Handicapped,  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ae- 
companied  by  panel. 

Johnson.  Dr.  Amos,  trustee  of  the  Family 
Health  Foundation  of  America,  and  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina:  "Child  Health 
Services  Committee.  Medical  Assistance  Ad- 
visory CouncU:  Summary."  an  article  en- 
titled. Statement  of. 

Kellher.  Dr.  Alice  V..  blogri4>hy  of. 

Kirk.  Mrs.  John  G..  president.  Day  Care 
Council  of  Westchester.  Inc.:  "Major  Issues, 
Problems  and  Challenges  Facing  Preschool 
Education  and  Day  Care,"  an  article  entitled. 
Statement  of.  Supplement  to  testimony. 

Koch.  Hon.  Edward  I.,  a  Repreeentatlve  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  state- 
ment of. 

La  Payette,  Mrs.  Kate  Bulls,  executive  direc- 
tor, KLH  Child  Development  Center,  Inc. 
statement  by. 

Lumley,  Jc^n  M.,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary for  legislation  and  Federal  relations. 
National  Education  Aaaoelatlon,  letter  to 
Congresswoman  Mink,  dated  March  4.  1970, 
enclosing  excerpt  from  the  Federal  Register. 

Martin,  Edward  W.,  Jr..  Acting  Associate 
Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handloapijed.  Office  of  Education.  HEW :  "Se- 
lected Data  From  Project  Proposals,"  a  re- 
port entitled.  Statement  of. 

Martin,  John  B.,  Commissioner,  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  statement  of. 

Megel.  Carl  J.,  director  of  legislation,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  srtatement  by. 

Mlkva.  Hon.  Abner  J.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  state- 
ment of. 

Miller,  Dr.  James  O.,  director,  National  Lab- 
oratory on  Early  Childhood  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  statement  of. 

Mink,  Hon.  Patsy  T.,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  statement 
of. 

Neutra,  Dr.  Richard  and  Dion,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  prepared  testimony  of. 

Nalsbltt.  John,  president.  Urban  Research 
Corp..  prepared  statement  of. 

Piers.  Dr.  Maria,  and  Mrs.  Loralne  Walaok, 
codireotors,  Brlckson  Institute,  prepared 
statement  of. 

Rambusch,  Mrs.  Nancy  McCormaek, 
founder,  American  Monteeeorl  Sodsty,  viewi 
on  preschool  education  and  day  care. 

Rlessman.  Dr.  Prank,  professor  of  educa- 
tional sociology  and  director,  New  Careen 
Development  Center,  New  York  University, 
statement  of. 

Robinson.  Dr.  Wade,  director.  Central  Mid- 
western Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  St  Ann   Mo.,  prepared  statement  of. 

Shedd.  Mark  R.,  superintendent  of  schoola. 
School  mstrlct  of  Philadelphia:  Personal 
data.  "Some  Major  Issues  In  Preschool  Edu- 
cation and  Day  Care,"  an  article  entitled. 
Statem«nt  of. 

Sugarman,  Jule  M..  Acting  Director.  OfBoo 
of  Child  Development:  Statement  of.  Statts- 
tlca  of  public  kindergartens  (table). 

Ulrich.  Dr.  Roger  E..  research  piufessnr. 
Department  of  Psychology,  Western  Michi- 
gan University,  and  Marshall  Wolfe,  state- 
ment by. 

Ward.  Tony,  former  director.  Bast  Harlem 
block  schools:  Prepared  testimony  of.  Rteum4 
of. 

White,  Dr.  Sheldon,  profeaaor  of  eduoa^ 
tional  psychology,  Harrard  UnlTsnlty,  stats' 
mant  of.  backgroimd  of. 

WiUlam«.    Mrs.    Raymond,    mother.    KI<H 
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Child  Development  Center,  statement  by. 
Abztig,  Hon.  Bella  S..  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Chls- 
holm,  Hon.  Shirley,  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York.  Gear, 
William  C.  executive  secretary.  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  aooompanled  by  FTed- 
srick  J.  Welntraub,  assistant  executive  secre- 
tary. Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
McNalr.  Hon.  Robert  E.,  former  Governor 
of  South  Cartdina.  Moore,  Hon.  Arch  E.. 
Oovemor.  State  of  West  Virginia.  COrady, 
Miss  Jane,  legislative  rereeentatlve.  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America;  Mrs. 
Muriel  Tuteur,  director.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  Day  Care  and  Health  Center, 
Chicago;  Mel  Bourne,  administrator.  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  Day  Care  and 
Health  Center,  Baltimore  Joint  Board;  and 
Lowan  Daniels,  director.  Hyman  Blumberg 
Child  Day  Oare  Center,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rampton,   Hon.   Oalvln,   Governor   of   Utah. 

Prepared  Statements,  letters,  supplemental 
material,  etc.:  Bourne.  Mel,  administrator. 
Child  Health  Care  Centers,  Baltimore  Re- 
gional Joint  Board,  statement  of  Ohlsholm, 
Hon.  Shirley,  a  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  York:  "Breakdown  of 
Child  Care  Centers  In  New  York."  a  survey 
entitled.  Testimony  of. 

Plnley,  Murray  H.,  vice  president,  and  man- 
ager. CTnicago  Joint  Booxd.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
statement  of. 

Oeer,  William  C.  executive  president.  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children:  "Legal  Oppor- 
tunities and  Consideration  for  Early  Child- 
hood Education,"  a  magazine  article  entitled. 
"Preschool  and  Barty  Childhood  Education," 
a  publication  article  entitled.  Statement  of. 

McNalr.  Hon.  Robert  B.,  former  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  statement  of. 

O'Grady.  Mlsa  Jane,  legislative  repreeenta- 
tlve. Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  statement  of. 

Rampton,  Hon.  Oalvln  L.,  Governor,  State 
of  Utah,  statement  of. 

Evaluation  and  technical  astistance 

Question.  What  are  the  provisions  for 
evaluation? 

Answer.  Evaluation — The  Secretary  shall 
through  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
make  an  evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement 
in  child  development  in  specific  areas.  The 
results  of  this  evaluation  shall  be  reported 
to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  profit  agenclee,  organizations, 
or  individuals  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
section. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  such 
an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  involve- 
ment In  child  development,  and  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation  to 
(Congress. 

Such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  for  purposes  by  tbe  annmal 
evaluation  shall  be  made  available  to  him 
upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Question.  What  are  the  provisions  for 
Technical  Assistance? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  shall,  directly  or 
through  grant  or  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  agenclee  and  organisa- 
tions participating  or  seeking  to  piu-ticlpate 
in  programs  under  this  Act  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  assist  them  in  devriof^ng  and  carry- 
ing out  child  development  plans  under  Sec- 
tion 103. 

Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made 
(after  neceeaary  adjustments  in  the  case  of 
grants  on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  in- 


Btallmsnts  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

Stction-hy-section  analysit 

Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 

Section  a — Statement  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. States  (a)  the  finding  of  Congress  that 
(1)  millions  of  children  are  gufifering  from 
lack  of  child  development  services;  (2)  com- 
prehensive child  development  progranu 
should  be  avaUable  to  all  children;  (3)  pri- 
ority to  preschool  children  with  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs;  (4)  no  mother  may 
be  forced  to  work  In  order  for  children  to  re- 
ceive services;  (6)  such  programs  must  be 
undertaken  by  partnership  of  parents,  com- 
munity, local  and  State  governments. 

(b)  The  purjxjse  of  the  act  to  establish 
and  exptmd  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs,  bullClng  on  the  Head  Start 
experience,  with  emphasis  on  economically 
dlaadvanteiged  and  Including  children  at 
workmg  mothers  and  single  parents,  involv- 
ing parents  and  community  groups  in  the 
decisionmaking  process,  and  establishing  tbe 
legislative  framework  for  eventual  universal- 
ly available  child  development  programs. 
Title  I— Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Programs 

Section  101  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  direct 
programs. 

Section  102 — ChUd  Development  Programs. 
Lists  activities  for  which  funds  can  be  pro- 
vided, Including:  planning  and  development 
of  programs;  establishing,  maintaining  and 
operating  comprehensive  programs  with  a 
broad  range  of  activities;  design  acquisition, 
construction,  alteration,  renovation  or  re- 
modeling of  facilities  Including  mobile  facil- 
ities; training  programs  for  professionals, 
paraprofeaslonals,  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers and  prospective  parents;  public  Infor- 
mation activities;  child  advocate  staff  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Section  103 — Prime  Sponsors.  Authorizes 
any  State,  city  over  100,000,  county  over  100,- 
000,  combination  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment  over  100,000,  or  Indian  organizations 
to  serve  as  prime  sponsor.  Secretary  desig- 
nates such  prime  sponsor  upon  receipt  of 
application  which  (1)  establishes  a  Child 
Development  Council  (CDC)  to  plan,  con- 
duct, coordinate,  and  monitor  programs  one- 
half  of  members  to  be  elected  r^presenta- 
tlvee  of  Local  Policy  Councils,  the  balance 
appointed  by  chief  executive  to  be  broadly 
repreeentatlve  of  the  community;  at  least 
one-third  of  total  membership  must  be  par- 
ents of  economically  disadvantaged  children; 
members  select  chairman;  (3)  eetabllshes 
Local  Policy  OouncUs  (LPC's)  elected  by 
parents  of  eligible  children  to  serve  appro- 
priate subdivisions  within  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area;  determines  needs  and  priorities 
within  its  area,  encourages  and  approves 
project  applicants  and  recommends  them 
to  the  CDC;  (3)  delegates  administrative 
responsibility  to  an  appropriate  local  agency. 

Authorlsee  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organilzatlon  to  become  a  prime 
sponsor  if  the  appropriate  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment has  not  submitted  an  application 
or  la  out  of  compliance;  or  such  sponsorship 
is  for  year  round  migrant  program;  or  if 
Secretary  detwmlnes  such  prime  sponsor  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  In  an 
area. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  fund  anyone 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  serve  the 
children  In  a  particular  area,  indudlng 
rural  areas  without  regard  to  population. 


Secretary  to  give  application  of  citlee  of 
100,000  or  representatives  of  an  Indian  Ulb- 
al  organization  who  apply  preference  over 
the  SUte  application. 

Provides  opportunity  for  State  to  com- 
ment on  all  applications  for  designation; 
notice  and  hearing  l>efore  Secretary  makes 
adverse  decision  on  deelgnatlon.  and  Judicial 
review  or  Secretary's  final  action. 

Section  104 — Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plans.  Requires  submission  by 
CDC  and  Secretary's  approval  of  a  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  plan  before  a 
governmental  ptrlme  sponsor  may  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Such  plan  (1)  Identifies 
needs  and  goals  and  describes  purposes  for 
which  funds  will  be  used;  (2)  meets  the 
needs  of  children  in  the  area  including  m- 
fant  care  and  before  and  after  school  pro- 
grams; (3)  gives  priority  to  economically 
disadvantaged  children  served  under  Head 
Start  by  reserving  funds  equal  to  funds  ex- 
pended in  the  prime  sponsorship  area  under 
Head  Start  and  title  IV  Social  Security  in 
fiscal  year  1972  and  then  reserving  66  per- 
cent of  the  remainder  of  the  prime  ^>onsor'8 
allotment  for  children  whose  families  have 
an  annual  income  below  lower  budget  for  a 
four  person  urban  family  established  by  the 
Department  of  Labor;  (4)  gives  priority 
thereafter  to  children  of  single  parents  and 
working  mothers;  (6-8)  provides  free  serv- 
ices tor  children  referred  to  In  (3)  and  fees 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  others;  (7(  cooperative 
arrangements  required  of  State  and  local 
agencies  serving  the  handicapped;  (8)  pro- 
vides Jobs  and  tnOnlng  insofar  as  possible 
for  residents  of  the  community;  (9)  provides 
insofar  as  possible  for  socioeconomic  mix  in 
centers;  (10-11)  provides  fca-  special  needs 
of  minority,  bilingual,  migrant  and  Indian 
children  In  the  area;  (12)  assures  benefit* 
for  children  in  nonpublic  preechool  and 
school  programs;  (13)  coordinates  programs 
so  family  members  relate  to  each  other  dur- 
ing the  day;  (14)  provides  for  parental  par- 
ticipation m  plans  and  programs;  (17)  pro- 
vides for  employment  to  extent  feasible  of 
professional,  paraprofeaslonal  and  volun- 
teers. Including  parents,  senior  citizens,  stu- 
dents, other  children,  and  those  preparing 
for  child  development  careers;  (18)  provides 
for  dissemination  of  program  information 
In  language  of  parents;  (19)  eliminates  bar- 
rier of  State  teacher  certification  standards; 
(20-33)  assures  coordination  with  schools 
and  with  other  child  development  programs 
in  the  community:  (34)  assures  payment  of 
the  ncc-Pederal  share;  (26)  {xovldes  for 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures; (36)  provides  for  contmulng  evalua- 
tion, analysis  of  needs  and  rq;>orts  to  the 
Secretary;  (27)  emphasis  to  on-going  pro- 
grams; (28)  provides  for  voluntary  partic- 
ipation; (29)  provides  for  assurance  of  con- 
sideration and  architectiuv  and  design  and 
inclusion  of  works  of  art. 

Gives  opportunity  for  comment  to  Gover- 
nor, major  or  community  action  agencies. 
Head  Start  agencies  and  educational  agen- 
cies; provides  for  notice  and  hearing  before 
adverse  decision,  or  plan  by  Secretary. 

Section  106 — ^Project  Applications.  Author- 
izes funding  by  CDC  of  a  qualified  public 
or  private  agency  which  submits  an  applica- 
tion to  run  a  child  develc^ment  program, 
which  provides  comprehensive  services  lor 
children  served,  assures  adequate  personnel, 
and  meets  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
comprehensive  child  development  plan.  The 
CDC  shall  conduct  public  hearings  on  proj- 
ect applications. 

Authorizes  funding  by  Secretary  of  a 
nongovernment  prime  sponsw  designated 
under  section  103  which  submits  a  project 
application. 

Section  106— Additional  Conditions  for 
Programs    Including    Construction.     Allows 
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construction  only  of  faculties  essential  to 
provide  child  develc^ment  services,  wbere 
use  of  existing  fmcllltles  is  shown  to  be  not 
practicable.  Provide*  for  20-year  use  of  facil- 
ity for  child  development  programs  or  return 
of  proportionate  value  of  facility  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  AppUea  Davis-Bacon 
law.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  establish  Inter- 
est rates  of  construction  loans,  with  a  3 
percent  nxlnlmum  rate.  Provides  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  limited  to  60  percent 
of  total  cost  except  for  private  nonprofit 
groups,  limits  construction  to  IS  percent  of 
total  allotment  to  prime  ^Mnsor  and  limits 
construction  to  7'/^  percent  of  total. 

Section  107 — Payments.  Provides  80  percent 
Federal  share  (with  allowance  for  Secretary 
to  pay  up  to  100  percent  If  necessary  to  pro- 
vide services)  of  costs  to  prime  sponsor  of 
programs  for  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  50  percent  Federal  share  of  cost  to 
prime  sponsor  of  programs  for  children  not 
economically  disadvantaged;  100  percent 
Federal  share  of  migrant  and  Indian  pro- 
grams. Provides  that  non-Federal  share  may 
be  In  cash  or  kind  Including  fees  paid  by 
parents. 

Section  108 — Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. Provides  open-ended  authorization 
with  no  funding  levels  established. 

Section  109 — Allotments.  Reserves  for  Sec- 
retary funds  for  migrant  and  Indian  pro- 
grams at  a  ratio  equal  to  the  ratio  of  such 
children  to  total  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children  In  the  Nation;  at 
least  7  percent  for  the  handicapped;  S  per- 
cent for  Secretary's  discretionary  use,  with 
the  remainder  apportioned  among  the  States 
as  follows:  (1)  50  percent  according  to  the 
ratio  of  economically  disadvantaged  children 
tn  the  State,  (2)  26  percent  according  to  the 
ratio  of  children  through  age  6;  (3)  2S  per- 
cent according  to  the  ratio  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents.  Allots 
State's  ^portlonment  among  prime  spon- 
sors according  to  the  same  formula. 

Provides  for  reallotment  of  unused  funds 
among  prince  sponsors  and  among  States.  As- 
sures that  no  State  or  local  government 
reduces  Its  expenditures  for  child  develop- 
ment or  day  care. 

Provides  that  no  State  shall  receive  leas 
than  It  received  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

Section  110  establishes  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment (OCD)  to  be  principal  agency  In 
HEW  to  administer  this  act. 

Section  ill  provides  for  promulgation  oif 
Federal  Standards  of  Child  Development 
Services,  applicable  to  all  programs  receiving 
assistance  under  this  act. 

Section  112  provides  for  promulgation  of 
Minimum  Uniform  Code  for  Facilities,  which 
replaces  State  and  local  standards  for  all 
facilities  which  receive  assistance  under  this 
act  or  in  which  programs  which  receive  a«- 
slstance  under  this  act  are  operated. 

Section  113  provides  for  maximum  vitlllza- 
tlon  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  locaj 
public  facilities.  Including  school  building* 
for  child  development  programs. 

Section  114  repeals,  consolidates,  and  co- 
ordinates existing  child  development  prc^ 
grams,  effective  July  1,  1973. 

Title  II — FaciUtiea  for  child  development 
pTograma 
Authorizes  a  program  of  mortgage  Insut- 
ance  for  child  development  facilities,  admla- 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  to  provl(|e 
a  source  of  funds  In  addition  to  the  direct 
grants  and  loans  authorized  In  title  I  f« 
construction  of  such  facilities. 

Title  III — Training  oj  child  development 
personnel 
Section   301    authorizes   $20   million   ea<]|i 
for  programs  to  train  professional  child  de- 
velopment personnel   and   for  programs   to 


train  paraprofesslotLal  child  development 
personnel  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Section  302  authorizes  NDEA  loans  and  for- 
giveness for  training  of  full-time  teachers  in 
child  development  programs. 

Section  303  authorizes  training  grants  to 
Individuals  and  child  development  programs. 

Section  304  authorizes  $5  million  annual 
appropriation  for  section  203. 

Title  IV — Federal  Oovernment  Child  Devel- 
opment Programs 
Authorizes  direct  grants  to  establish  and 
operate  programs  for  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Authorizes  $6  mllUon  to  operate 
program. 

Title  V — Evaluation  and  Technical  AsMiatance 
Authorizes  OCD  to  evaluate  Federal  In- 
volvement In  child  development  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  prime  sponsors 
and  project  applicants.  Authorizes  such 
funds  as  necessary  to  carry  out  such  activi- 
ties. 

Title    VI— National    Center    for    Child 
Development  and  Education 
Establishes   National    Center   within    OCD 
to  conduct,  coordinate,  and  disseminate  re- 
search on  child  development.  Authorizes  $20 
million  to  operate  the  Center. 

Title  VII— General  Provisions 

Section  701  provides  for  advance  appro- 
priations and  advance  fiinding  of  prog^euns. 

Section  702  assures  public  information 
without  charge. 

Section  703  prohibits  Federal  control. 

Section  704— No  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

Section  706  defines  the  terms  used  In  the 
act  to  Insure  accurate  Interpretation  of  Its 
Intent. 


EFFORTS  OF  HEW  TO  CLOSE  DOWN 
DRUG  ADDICTION  TREATMENT 
FACILITY 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  now  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
trying  to  close  down  one  of  two  drug 
addiction  treatment  facilities  in  the  face 
of  a  crisis  in  drug  addiction,  and  to  close 
or  transfer  eight  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  In  the  face  of  a  medical  crisis. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  both 
passed  resolutions  stating  that  each 
wanted  these  hospitals  kept  open  and  op- 
erating under  the  management  of  PHS, 
and  have  passed  appropriations  to  do 
this. 

HEW  has,  however,  proceeded  to  work 
against  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  do  away  with  those  hospitals. 

WhUe  HEW  apparently  pays  little  at- 
tention to  congressional  Intent,  It  be- 
came obvious  yesterday  that  HEW  will 
tolerate  no  opposition  within  Its  ranks. 

Dr.  Willard  Johnson,  the  director  of 
the  Seattle,  Wash.,  hospital  has  been  re- 
lieved of  his  post  and  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  vocally  defended  his  position  that  the 
Seattle  hospital  should  not  be  closed  or 
transferred.  For  this,  he  will  lose  his  Job, 
although  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  in  a  meeting 
with  the  directors  of  these  hospitals  told 
them  personally  that  it  wanted  all  Infor- 


mation and  opinions  without  censure 
from  the  administration. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  directors  wera 
called  in  to  Washington,  they  were  told 
not  to  volunteer  information.  At  oitr 
meeting,  we  on  the  subcommittee  made 
it  clear  that  we  wanted  all  informatloQ. 

The  heavy-handed  attempt  by  HEW 
to  muzzle  opinion  is  the  basest  form  of 
closed  thinking. 

To  accomplish  the  goal  of  closing  these 
hospitals,  HEW  has  hurriedly  sent  In- 
structions into  the  field  that  a  plan  for 
transferring  the  hospitals  to  other  than 
PHS  management  be  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted. 

The  planning  groups  were  Instructed 
not  to  consider  the  retention  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  improving  them.  Nor  did  they 
consider  the  cost  of  any  proposed  trans- 
fer of  these  hospitals.  It  is  obvtous  that 
one  can  find  some  group  In  any  city 
which  would  be  willing  to  take  over  the 
hospitals  if  the  government  would  pay 
all  the  bills. 

The  attempt  to  create  one-sided  evi- 
dence to  back  up  the  administration's 
plan  to  dispose  of  these  hospitals  was  so 
obvious  that  many  advisers  openly  stated 
that  there  was  too  much  information 
missing  to  endorse  the  plans. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  will  stand 
for  this  charade.  I  do  not  feel  the 
Congress  will  condone  the  fear  politics 
which  is  so  evident  in  the  recall  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  Public  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  will  closely  foUow  these 
developments  and  will  take  appropriate 
action  if  necessary. 


CONTINUE  BUY  AMERICAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  legislation  to  amend  the  Buy 
American  Act  of  1933  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  did  not  intend  this  law 
to  proscribe  similar  legislation  enacted 
by  the  States  and  affecting  their  agencies 
and  political  subdivisions. 

As  you  know  a  Federal  court  has  re- 
cently invalidated  the  California  law  re- 
quiring that  State's  agencies  and  local 
governments  to  give  preference  to  do- 
mestic goods  over  imported  products.  The 
court  interpreted  the  Federal  statute  as 
having  preempted  the  field  In  this  area  of 
legislation. 

I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  foreclose  State  action  In 
this  field.  Rather  the  1933  act  sought  to 
provide  additional  employment  for  Amer- 
ican workmen  and  production  fewjllltles 
by  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  give 
preference  to  domestic  goods  which  were 
within  6  percent  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
peting foreign  goods. 

We  are  now  In  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  our  country  has  faced 
since  the  1930's.  It  is  highly  inapprc^riate 
for  us  to  allow  State  Incentives  for  do- 
mestic preference  to  be  struck  down, 
when  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  major 
legislation  to  create  new  Jobs  through 
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investment  tax  credits  and  other  tax 

relief. 

The  President  in  his  request  for  re- 
instatement of  the  investment  tax  credit 
has  asked  that  it  be  applicable  only  to 
purchases  of  U.S.-made  machinery  and 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  he  has  im- 
posed a  10-percent  surcharge  on  the  im- 
porution  of  foreign  goods,  including  in- 
dustrial equipment. 

I  think  it  is  equally  important  that  our 
State  and  local  governments  support  do- 
mestic production  and  domestic  Jobs 
when  the  prices  of  UJS.-made  goods  are 
generally  competitive  with  imports.  We 
should  allow  our  States  to  continue  to 
give  prefence  to  domestic  goods  when 
they  are  priced  within  a  few  percentage 
points  of  the  foreign  goods.  The  small 
extra  costs  in  purchasing  will  more  than 
be  made  up  in  the  additional  Jobs  and 
additional  tax  revenues  generated  by 
buying  American. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bin- 
next  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mn.LKR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
There  are  more  than  one  and  one-half 
times  as  many  doctors  per  100,000  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  as  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
would  be  granted  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  full  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  in  perpetuity  over  the  Canal 
Zone  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  these  sovereign  rights  and  p>ower 
would  be  those  of  the  United  States  ex- 
clusively. 

During  Johnson's  administration,  the 
United  States  conducted  negotiations 
with  Panama  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
posal of  treaties  by  which  the  United 
States  would  have  relinquished  its  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  canal 
and  would  have  given  both  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama. 

Because  of  Its  strategic  location,  the 
Panama  Canal  hEis  become  of  supreme 
defensive  Importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  Into 
unfriendly  hands.  If  this  were  allowed 
to  happen,  it  could  even  lead  to  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  easy  to  see  that 
the  most  sure  way  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can security  is  to  see  that  U.S.  pow^r  and 


sovereign  rights  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Z(Hie  are  in  no  way  weakened  or  abro- 
gated. 

PAINT  INDUSTRY  OPPOSES  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ACTION  TO  PROTECT 
CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryaw)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  address  a  matter  which  has  re- 
cently been  put  before  every  Member  of 
this  House.  On  September  20,  the  Na- 
tional Paint  Trade  Association  began  an 
assault  on  my  efforts  to  ban  lead-based 
PEdnts  from  household  uses  as  a  hazard- 
ous substance.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the 
paint  industry — so  anxious  to  protect  its 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good — ^has  embarked  on  such  a  course. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  would  not 
deign  to  respond  to  this  attack.  But  since 
the  real  issue  is  such  a  grave  one — the 
lives  and  health  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  children — I  must  re- 
spond, even  at  the  risk  of  dignifying  the 
biased  statements  of  a  vested  Interest 
group  which  is  placing  dollars  above 
lives. 

A  letter,  dated  September  20,  has  been 
sent  by  the  National  Psdnt,  Varnish,  and 
Lacquer  Association,  Inc.,  1500  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  I  quote  the 
first  nine  lines : 
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-:  I  believe  you 


are  most  anxious  to  serve  the  public  Interest 
by  solving  the  real  problem  regarding  lead- 
based  paints  (removal  of  old  paints  applied 
to  walls  more  than  30  years  ago).  Recent 
statements  In  the  Congressional  Rscoai),  es- 
pecially those  of  R«preBentatlve  Ryan  on 
September  14th  (at  p.  S1823),  do  not 
achieve  this  end. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  state- 
ment: "One  percent  lead  is  Itself  danger- 
ous, and  In  light  of  recent  New  York  findings, 
it  Is  clear  that  Industry  self-regiUatlon  Is  in- 
adequate." There  Is  no  unlveraaUy  accepted 
scientific  data  nor  human  experience  to  show 
that  the  low  levels  of  lead  (1%  or  less),  as 
used  in  today's  interior  paints,  has  caused 
any  actual  haim  to  the  consumer — today  or 
In  future  generations.  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  national  paint  lobby  accuses 
me  of  not  serving  the  public  interest, 
and  it  chsurges  me  with  uttering  false- 
hoods. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  The  public 
Interest  which  I  perceive  is  the  safety 
of  small  children,  not  large  paint  com- 
panies. The  statements  I  have  made  are 
correct;  they  are  accurate ;  and  the 
spurious  rebuttal  essayed  by  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  As- 
sociation is,  to  be  blunt,  pure  bunk.  I 
reject  it  out  of  hand. 

What  is  more,  I  challenge  this  orga- 
nization to  put  its  money  where  its 
mouth  Is,  and  join  with  me  in  pressing 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
Issue  the  proposed  regulation  for  which 
I  have  petitioned  and  which  would  ban 
all  lead-based  paints  from  household 
uses.  Under  the  administrative  proce- 
dure, after  issuance  of  this  proposed  reg- 


ulation, critiques  by  all  interested  par- 
ties would  then  be  in  order  before  the 
final  act  of  promulgation. 

Let  us  get  this  issue  fully  before  the 
public,  and  let  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific experts  present  their  case.  The  re- 
sult will  be  clear.  The  paint  association's 
position  will  collapse. 

First  let  me  go  through  the  scientific 
argimient.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  sci- 
entist, but  in  the  course  of  my  work  over 
the  last  several  years  in  pushing  through 
to  enactment  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
695,  and  then  in  working  to  obtain 
funding  of  the  act — $7.5  million  by  virtue 
of  PubUc  Law  92-80—1  think  I  have 
gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  ex- 
pertise in  the  field. 

The  National  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lac- 
quer Association  in  its  letter,  states: 

There  is  no  universally  accepted  scientific 
data  nor  human  experience  to  show  that  the 
low  levels  of  lead  (1%  or  less)  as  used  In 
today's  interior  paints,  have  caused  any 
actual  harm  to  the  consumer — today  or  In 
future  generations. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  have  human  ex- 
perience of  "actual  harm"  when  we  are 
^seakmg  about  children  yet  imbom. 
That  is  beside  the  point,  however.  The 
association's  argument  is  one  premised 
foursquare  on  ignorance.  It  might  be 
phrased  this  way:  "We  know  that  a  .45- 
callber  pistols  kills  at  100  feet.  But  we 
have  a  .22 -caliber  rifle,  and  there  is  no 
universsdly  accepted  scientific  data  nor 
human  experience  to  show  that  it  kills 
at  40  feet."  Of  course  there  is  not,  but 
any  reputable  scientist,  any  person  with 
plain  commonsense,  could  extrapolate 
from  one  set  of  known  facts  to  the  con- 
sequences which  will  arise  under  another 
set  of  like  facts. 

This  spurious  tmlf-truth  reasoning 
from  ignorance  which  the  paint  lobby 
is  attempting  to  foist  upon  the  Members 
of  Congress  is,  in  fact,  an  insult  to  every 
Member.  It  implies  that  Congressmen  are 
stupid,  but  the  real  result  is  revelation 
of  the  stupidity  of  the  paint  association. 

But  let  me  go  into  the  scientific  ma- 
terial itself.  The  point  oi  the  whole  issue 
is  this:  Children  develop  lead  poisoning 
as  the  result  of  ingesting,  and  retaining 
in  their  systems,  lead.  The  lead  is  con- 
tained in  lead-based  paints.  The  issue  is 
not  how  much  lead  the  piUnt  contains: 
the  issue  is  how  much  the  child  ingests. 
And,  no  matter  how  much  the  paint  in- 
dustry would  wish  it  otherwise,  a  paint 
chip  of  10  layers  of  paint,  each  having 
1  percent  lead,  constitutes  a  danger.  It 
constitutes  a  danger  l>ecause  the  child 
is  ingesting  10  times  what  the  industry 
itself  claims  as  the  maximum  safe  level — 
one  part  lead  to  99  parts  other  material. 
The  other  parts  will  pe^  out  of  his  sys- 
tem. At  least  a  part  of  the  lead  will  re- 
main in  it. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  adult  sys- 
tem absorbs  the  daily  intake  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  10  i>ercent.  This  has  been 
established  by  Dr.  Julian  Chlsolm.  as- 
sociate professor  of  pediatrics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine, 
and    associate  chief  pediatrician,  Haiti- 
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more  City  Hospital.  I  mlgbt  alao 
Dr.  ChJaoIm  !•  one  Off  tbe  leading  e: 
In  the  country  on  childhood  leftd 
Ing. 

Now,  aiMiimlng  the  rate  of  abeoiptton 
to  be  the  «une  In  chlldieo — and  aci 
on  the  badi  of  calRhiin  absorption  leets, 
It  la  more  likely  to  aaume  that  the 
absorption  In  ehfldrai  Is  greater — a 
Ingesting  1  gram  of  lead-baaed  ^alnt 
at  the  1  percent  levA  will  dally  ha^ 
Intake  of  10,000  micrograms  of  lei 
which  1,000  micrograms  will  be  abso^-bed. 
In  addition,  the  chUd  win  be 
his  system  another  14  to  269  microi 
of  lead  from  other  environmental 
sources — ^that  is,  air  emissions  jfrom 
automobiles,  lead  deposited  onj  the 
ground  from  these  emissions,  leadjn  the 
food  he  eats,  and  so  forth.  These  l%ures 
are  derived  from  the  study  conducled  by 
Dr.  Ronald  S.  Engd  for  the  Enflron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  and  eiitltled 
"Health  Hazards  of  Envlronniental 
Lead."  \ 

Now  we  Introduce  the  studies  (M  Dr. 
Kehoe.  another  leading  expert  ig  the 
field  of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  ^  his 
study  Dr.  Kehoe  foimd  that  an  iadult 
man  fed  3,000  micrograms  of  leadtiaily, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  amount  pi  his 
diet,  achieved  a  blood  lead  level  |after 
4  months  of  50  micrograms  lea4  per 
100  grams  whole  blood.  It  was  estimated 
that  he  would  have  achieved  a  toxl4  level 
of  80  micrograms  lead  per  100 
whole  blood  If  feeding  had  contlm 
4  additional  months.  As  citai 
point  to  Dr.  Kehoe's  study,  publlsl 
volume  24  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Health  Hyi 
1961. 

As  Dr.  Engle  has  assumed,  this  w( 
43  micrograms  per  kilogram  body 
in  a  70-kllogram  man.  If  a  child  wel 
10  kilograms  ingested  lead  to  thi 
degree  as  Kehoe's  subject,  as  Engl 
suggested,  then  a  proper  assumpi 
that  a  daily  supplement  of  430 
grams  lead  over  that  taken  in  fri 
air,  food,  and  so  forth,  would  pi 
toxicity  within  8  months.  j 

But — and  here  is  a  crucial  fact — a 
child  ingesting  a  1-gram  chip  of  | -per- 
cent lead-based  paint  would  have  ^  dally 
Intake  of  24  times  24 — the  amount  ^f  Dr. 
Kehoe's  subject.  Obviously,  this  i  child 
would  very  quickly  develop  lead  poison- 
ing. I  would  note,  moreover,  thA  the 
Surgeon  General,  in  his  report  Issied  in 
1969,  stated,  as  a  national  standard,  that 
anything  over  40  micrograms  p^-  100 
milliliters  of  blood  represents  ^ndue 
absorption  of  lead.  The  level  of  fO — to 
which  I  earlier  referred — is  onl^  that 
enormously  high  level  when  the '  child 
has  reached  the  stage  of  being  ab  Im- 
mediate medical  emergency.  i 

I  know  this  Is  complicated.  L^t  me 
restate  It  this  way.  The  Phlladelph  a  De- 
partment of  Health  has  run  studli  s  and 
established  that  the  average  welgl  t  of  a 
1 -square-centimeter  paint  chip  fntm  an 
old  house  is  90  milligrams.  This  >qual8 
90.000  micrograms.  If  we  assxmie,  is  the 
national  association  would  have  lu  do, 
that  1 -percent  lead  Is  safe,  then,  using 
this  90,000  figure,  we  would  find  ^t  a 


1 -square-centimeter  chip  of  1 -percent 
paint  contains  900  micrograms.  Now.  a 
square  centimeter  Is  about  the  size  of  a 
dime.  Dr.  Chlsolm  has  testified  that  in- 
gestion of  old  paint  In  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  adult  thumbnail  sized — 
for  example,  dime  sized — pieces  will 
produce  lead  poisoning  within  a  few 
months.  That  is  old  paint.  But,  assuming 
all  the  layers  of  the  chip  were  just  1 
percent  lead,  this  would  still  constitute 
Ingestion  by  the  child  of  some  3,700 
micrograms  dally — almost  as  much  as 
the  amount  which  would  have  resulted 
in  the  poisoning  of  the  full-grown  sub- 
ject In  the  Kehoe  study — with  the  reten- 
tion of  270  micrograms  in  the  system 
daUy. 

This  situation  Is  truly  frightening  In 
light  of  the  new  standard  developed  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  lead  poison  ex- 
perts working  v^ith  HEW  who  have  just 
recently  determined  that  a  dally  lead 
Intake  of  3,000  micrograms  is  the  most 
that  a  child  can  ingest  without  harm. 
The  child  is  already  Ingesting  1,000 
micrograms  in  his  dally  diet,  leaving  only 
2,000  micrograms  to  be  brought  in  by 
other  sources. 

In  sum,  1-percent  lead-based  paint 
is,  as  I  have  said,  dangerous. 

A  recent  article  in  the  August  6,  1971, 
issue  of  Science  magazine  very  clearly 
articulates  all  this.  The  article,  entitled 
"Lead  Poisoning:  Risks  for  Pencil 
Chewers?"  discusses  the  hazards  of  the 
paints  with  which  pencils  are  coated. 
The  author,  Joe  PlchiraUo,  quotes  Bar- 
ry King,  science  adviser  to  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Environmental  Manage- 
ment, a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Although  the  percentage  of  lead  In  the 
latter  brands  was  below  the  safety  stand- 
ard of  1  percent,  the  project  directors  con- 
tend tbe  tested  pencUs  are  stlU  dangerotia. 
The  important  consideration,  according  to 
Barry  King,  science  advisor  to  BdSM  and 
one  of  the  project  dlreetora,  Is  that  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  lead  (weight)  \b  aufflclent 
to  Induce  le«d  poisoning.  "Percent  lead  con- 
tent of  the  paint,"  states  the  report  (by 
BCXM),  "Is  not.  per  se.  a  satisfactory  crl- 
terla;  the  health  hazard  for  a  child  Ingest- 
ing a  paint  chip  is  related  to  the  amount, 
specltlcally  the  weight,  of  the  lead  he  in- 
gests." .  .  . 

Mr.  Pichlrallo  continues  In  the  arti- 
cle— and  this  goes  directly  to  the  na- 
tional association's  false  contention: 

Recently  some  experts  on  lead  poisoning 
have  begun  to  dispute  the  adequacy  of  the 
1  percent  lead  safety  standard.  A  lead  con- 
tent of  1  percent  is  recognized  as  safe  by 
the  American  Standards  Association  and  Is 
specified  in  several  municipal  ordinances 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  lead  permissible 
In  paints.  However,  the  recent  concern  about 
the  1  per  cent  standard  has  prompted  several 
cities  serloiisly  to  consider  ordinances  ban- 
ning all  but  a  trace  of  lead  In  paints. 

Opponents  of  the  1  percent  standard 
argue  that  the  main  criteria  for  determin- 
ing hazardous  lead  conditions  should  be  the 
weight  of  the  lead  in  paint  and  the  total 
number  of  lead  source*  available  to  a  per- 
son. Their  concern  1>  with  a  person's  total 
dally  Ingestion  of  lead  rather  than  with 
the  percentage  of  lead  In  particular  items. 

Still  another  relevant  source  Is  a  not- 
yet  ofllcially  published  study,  entitled 


"Airborne  Lead  In  Perspeettve,"  and  i^ 
pared  by  the  Committee  on  Biologie 
fects  of  Atmospheric  Pollutants  of  tht 
Division  of  Ifedlcal  Sciences,  NMtoatt 
Research  Council,  National  Aoadsnqr^ 
Sciences.  At  pages  111-112,  tbe  i 
report: 


In  1956,  the  American  Standards 
tlon  developed  a  standard  speolTylnf 
paints  for  toys,  fximiture,  and  tbe 
of  dwellings  should  not  oontaln  "1 
quantities"  of  lead.  Tlie  standard,  bow  1 
as  ANSI  ZSe.l,  limits  the  lead  content  to  ] 
than  1  %  lead  In  the  final  dried  soUds  of  i 
paint.  This  excludes  lead  pigments  .  .  .  trat 
it  does  not  necessarily  eliminate  other  IsM 
additives  In  the  total  paint  f ormtilatlon.  . . . 
Several  prototype  portable  nondestmetHs 
detectors  for  tn  situ  detection  of  lead  la 
housing  surfaces  are  now  available.  Their  vm 
can  simplify  and  greatly  speed  detcotttB. 
Because  the  detectors  meastire  the  amount  at 
lead  In  10  or  more  layers  of  paint,  they  pro- 
vide a  more  useful  value  in  terms  of  the  torn 
of  lead  contained  In  multllayered  flakH  tt 
paint  of  various  thicknesses.  For  example.  10 
layers  af  paint  containing  1%  lead  would 
oontaln  10  times  as  much  lead  per  unit  ana 
las  one  layer  containing  1%  lead,  althoogh 
both  the  10-layer  and  the  one-layer  paint 
'flake  would  give  a  oonoentratlon  of  1%  bf 
traditional  gravlmetrlo  analysis.  One  rsport 
showed  four  paint  fragments  with  a  stntSM 
of  approximately  five  square  oentlmstsn 
weighing  a.68  g.  and  containing  DJ(%  Issd. 
or  264  mg.  of  lead;  had  these  fragments  eon- 
talned  0.96%  lead,  their  removal  would  not 
have  been  required  under  the  1  %  gravlmstHs 
standard,  although  they  would  have  oon> 
talned  26  mg.  of  lead. 

I  have  dted  some  experts — Dr.  Kebot, 
Dr.  Chlsolm.  Dr.  Engel,  and  Barry  King. 
Let  me  cite  some  others.  Dr.  Marrln 
Comblath,  professor  and  head  of  tbe 
Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Medldne, 
states,  by  letter  of  September  23,  1971, 
bo  me: 

In  my  professional  opinion,  I  am  certain 
that  1  %  lead  in  paint  can  be  dangerous  par- 
ticularly when  multiple  layers  aocumnlatt 
and  Ingestion  occiurs  over  a  period  of  months. 

Normal  lead  intake  from  normal  food  aad 
drink  In  a  young  child  never  exceeds  200  mi- 
crograms a  day.  On  tbe  other  hand,  one 
chip  of  1  %  lead  paint  weighing  one-thlrtleth 
of  an  otmce  (1  gram)  would  contain  10  mg. 
or  60  times  the  amount  normally  ingested 
by  a  young  chUd  throughout  the  day. 

By  telegram  of  September  25,  1971, 
Michael  Blumenfeld,  deputy  health 
services  administrator,  New  York  City, 
has  informed  me : 

In  our  opinion  interior  paint  containing 
more  than  1  percent  lead  is  dangerous  and 
that  in  light  of  recent  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health  findings  it  Is  clear  that 
the  paint  Industry's  self  regulation  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  distribution  Of 
point  with  more  than  1  percent  lead  has 
been  Inadequate. 

Another  leading  expert  in  the  field  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning— Dr.  LaurSDM 
Flnberg,  professor  of  pediatrics,  Monte* 
fiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  NSV 
York — has  written  to  me  by  letter  at 
September  24 : 

I  understand  that  there  have  been 
recent  statements  Indicating  that  paint  i 
taining  one  per  cent  lead  is  not  dangerooi 
when  appUed  to  household  surfaces.  This  H 
clearly  not  true.  By  the  time  that  multllrts 
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ooats  of  paint  have  been  applied  to  the 
ism*  wall ,  the  lead  content  of  painted  plaster 
^n  be  easily  toxic  to  a  toddJer. 

So  long  as  the  Index  for  safety  Is  going  to 
be  expressed  as  a  percentage  oonosntratlon. 
the  figure  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  prob- 
sbly  less  than  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent  In 
order  to  consider  such  substances  suitable 
for  painting  Interior  walla. 

I  would  also  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Silchael  R.  Lemov.  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  when  he  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee OQ  Housing  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
July  23,  1970,  regarding  the  original  leg- 
islation which  led  to  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  PreventloQ  Act,  Public 
Law  91-685.  Mr.  Lemov  stated,  at  pages 
343-246  of  the  hearings: 

I  might  point  out.  as  the  ebalrman  of 
course  Is  familiar,  the  voluntary  American 
industry  standard  for  lead  for  Interior  use 
in  paint  Is  1  percent  by  weight.  In  Sngland 
It  Is  interestiiig  to  note  that  the  standard  for 
lead  In  paint  for  children's  toys  has  been  re- 
duced by  0.6  percent  or  one-half  al  the  Amer- 
ican standatd.  .  .  . 

Tbe  present  voluntary  Industry  standard 
of  1  percent,  American  National  Standard 
ZS6. 1-1964.  was  formulated  In  1966,  when 
that  was  tbe  practical  limit  in  detecting  lead 
content.  But  lower  levels  can  now  be  detected 
b^  methods  such  as  the  atomic  abeorbenoe 
test  and  such  lower  levels  of  lead  used  for 
paint  with  no  warning  labels  can  also  ac- 
cumulate faster  than  can  be  excreted  by  chU- 
dren.  Tbe  use  of  any  lead  at  all  (except  for 
minute  traces)  can  be  controlled  by  the 
manufacturers  within  the  existing  state  of 
the  art.  .  .  .  The  real  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  a  mandatory  federal  safety  standard 
for  paint  which  prohibits  the  use  of  lead,  ex- 
cept for  limited  industrial  uses  where  lead 
serves  a  significant  purpose — such  as  rust 
Inhibition,  where  the  Ingestion  Is  likely. 

Dr.  Carlos  B.  Zilvetl,  director,  mater- 
nal and  child  health.  New  Haven  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  also  expressed  his 
professional  opinion  concerning  1 -per- 
cent lead-based  paints.  By  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1971.  Dr.  Zilveti  has  written 
tome; 

I  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  provided  In  Section  2 
(q)(l)(A)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  (June  1967)  should  ban  any  lead- 
bearing  paint  on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  the  presence  or  further  In- 
troduction of  such  paint  In  households 
creates  a  potential  health  hazard  which  can- 
not be  prevented  by  cautionary  labelling 
alone.  Therefore,  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  adequately  served 
only  by  keeping  such  substances  out  of  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce  (Sec.  2(q) 
(1)(B)). 

Dr.  Zilveti  has  also  submitted  a  "State- 
ment in  Support  of  Congressman  Ryan's 
Petition  To  Ban  the  Use  of  All  Lead 
Paints  From  the  Household."  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  time : 

Skptxmbxk  28,  1871. 

3tatzment  in  sttftort  of  gonoussman 
Rtan'8  PrrmoN  To  Ban  thx  Uss  of  Au. 
Lead  Paints  Pbom  tbx  Houssxols 

This  sitatement  Is  presented  In  support  of 
Congressman  Ryan's  efforts  urging  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  ban  aI2  lead 
paints  from  the  household  as  these  are 
known  to  be  hazardous  products. 

Lead-bearing  paints,  even  in  concentra- 
tions under  one  per  cent  (of  the  total  weight 
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at  the  contained  aoUda)  can  and  do  produce 
severe  lead  poisoning  if  sufficient  quantities 
are  Ingssted.  Tbe  attached  photo^aphs  U- 
lustnrte  the  massive  Ingestion  of  painted 
plaster  by  a  New  Haven  child.  Though  the 
paint  contained  only  0.28  per  cent  oif  lead 
as  Ft>,  hts  Mood  lead  level  rose  to  0.10  mg. 
per  cent  which  denotes  biochemical  evidence 
of  universal  lead  Intoxication. 

Approfxlmately  one  third  of  the  childhood 
lead  poisoning  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
has  been  traced  to  lead-bearing  paint  used 
on  exterior  surfaces,  while  the  remainder 
originated  from  Interior  paint  which  many 
times  contained  only  one  per  cent  of  lead 
or  even  less. 

The  gradual  build  up  of  lead  In  humans 
due  to  the  cumulative  prop>ertles  of  lead  are 
well  known  and,  therefore,  ccmstitute  an- 
o>ther  strong  reason  to  totally  ban  lead  in 
I>alnt8. 

Under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  (16  U.S.C.)  and  its  amendment  the 
"Child  ProtecticMi  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969"  (Plj.  91-113),  toxic  paints  are  con- 
sidered unsvUtable  products  for  coating  sur- 
faces If  a  hazard  to  public  health  Is  Im- 
minent. According  to  the  Code  of  Federal 
R«gulatlons  191.1,  any  substance  which 
causes  death  in  laboratory  animals  within 
14  days  after  ingestion  of  a  dose  of  60  mg. 
or  less  per  kg.  of  body  weight  Is  considered 
highly  toxic.  The  effects  of  environmental 
lead  exposure  in  man  are  well  known  with 
smaller  concentrations  of  lead  and  since  hu- 
man data  takes  precedence,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Federal  Hazardotis  Substances  Act 
and  the  existing  epidemiologic  knowledge  of 
the  public  health  hasards  that  any  lead- 
bearlng  paint  represents,  we  urge  that  all 
household  paints  containing  any  lead  com- 
pounds be  banned  as  containing  hazardous 
substances. 

Lead  poisoning  vrith  Its  devastating  effects 
upon  the  individual  and  the  community  can 
be  prevented  and  eventually  eliminated  only 
through  meaningful  legislation  and  proper 
enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cabix>s  B.  ZiLvrn,  MJ}.,  Mi>.H., 
Director,  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
New  Haven  Department  of  Health. 

In  light  of  this  medical  and  scientific 
support  for  the  view  expressed  in  the 
petition  filed  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  that  even  1  percent 
lead  paint  is  dangerous;  in  Ught  of  the 
rather  unique  approach  the  paint  Indus- 
try has  adopted  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  children's  health;  and  in  light  of  the 
FDA's  desire — I  am  sure — not  to  appear 
to  be  surrendering  to  certain  Industry 
Interests,  I  am  today  calling  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  issue  the  proposed  regu- 
lation requested  by  the  petition. 

I  have  filed  this  petition  along  with 
Joseph  A.  Page,  associate  professor, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center;  Ed- 
mund O.  Rothschild,  M.D.,  assistant  at- 
tending physician,  the  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  New 
York  City;  Jack  Newfield,  assistant  edi- 
tor, the  Village  Voice;  Mary  Win  O'Brien, 
student.  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  and  Anthony  Young,  student, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

The  issuance  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion will  give  all  Interested  parties  full 
opportunity  to  produce  scientific  and 
medical  evidence,  rather  than  mere  un- 
supported rhetoric. 

In  addition,  in  light  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  failure  thus  far 


to  take  action  on  the  petition,  I  am  call- 
ing upon  the  National  Paint,  Varnish, 
and  Lacauer  Association,  Inc..  to  .loin 
with  me  In  calling,  for  the  proposed  regu- 
lation's issuance.  Certainly,  if  the  paint 
Industry  is  so  satisfied  with  its  posltian, 
it  should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly lay  its  evidence  before  the  public 
and  the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to 
assure  whatever  action  Is  most  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  health  of  innocent 
youngsters  who  look  to  government,  and 
responsible  industry,  to  safeguard  their 
needs. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
the  letters  which  I  have  sent  to  Commis- 
sioner Edwards,  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  to  Robert  A.  Roland, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Paint,  Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  and  signer  of  the  letter  which 
has  been  sent  to  my  colleagues: 

Skpixmbeb  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Chaxlbs  Edwakos, 

Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Rockville,  MA. 

Dkas  ComoasiOMxa  Edwawis  :  As  you  know. 
I  have  joined  In  filing  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  a  petition  requesting 
issuance  of  a  regtilatlon  banning  all  lead- 
based  paints  from  household  uses.  Obviotisly, 
this  petition  has  generated  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  paint  Indxistry,  In- 
asmuch as  the  National  Paint,  Varnish,  and 
Lacquer  Association,  Inc.,  has  undertaken  to 
send  a  letter  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
criticizing  my  efforts  In  this  regard. 

I  believe  the  petition  stands  on  Its  own 
merits,  and  that  quick  affirmative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  necessary.  In  light  of  the  paint  indus- 
try's recent  expressions  of  opposition.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  lesser  action  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's part  can  be  Interpreted  in  no  other 
way  than  a  surrender  to  the  industry's  vested 
Interests. 

Thus  far,  I  have  received  no  response  re- 
garding the  petition.  For  that  reason.  I  am 
now  writing  requesting  immediate  issuance 
of  the  proposed  regulation,  so  that  the  issue 
may  be  fully  and  accurately  aired.  Ntimerous 
experts — Including  federal  employeee — have 
stated  clearly  their  professional  opinions 
that  even  one  percent  leaded  paint  is  dan- 
gerous. Delay  on  the  Administration's  part 
can  only  continue  that  danger. 

Looking  forward  to  your  Administration's 
prompt  action.  I  aim. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  F.  Rtan, 
Af  ember  o/  Conjrresj. 

SKPTXicsn  27,  1971. 
Mr.  RoBErr  A.  Rolanb. 

ExecMtive  Viae  Preaident,  NatloiuU  Pttint, 
Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Aaaociation,  Inc., 
Wathlnffton,  D.O. 

DxAB  Mb.  RoLAm:  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  your  association  has.  by 
letter  of  September  20,  over  your  signature, 
sent  a  letter  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  criticising  my  tOorta  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  dangsr  of  lead-based  palmt 
polBonlzig.  In  your  letter,  you  bave  atatsd 
your  belief  that  "the  public  Interest  can  bast 
be  served  by  oompUanoe  with  volimtary  la- 
bsilng  In  keeping  with  the  existing  ANSI 
standard  ZSO.l  and  the  reeently  passed  Fed- 
eral law  (tbe  Lead-based  Paint  Potsonlng 
Prevantlon  Act)." 

Obviously,  our  perosptlops  of  the  public 
Interest  differ.  In  light  of  my  having  joined  In 
filing  a  petition — of  irtilch  you  are  aware — 
wttb  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstratloo  to 
baa  aU  lead-based  paints  from  bousriiold 
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lUM.  Z  might  add  that  my  t1«w  of  tl 
gers  of  even  one  percent  leaded  paint  la  i 
by  numeroua  medloal  experts,  aome  of  J 
I  quo<«  in  a  q>eeoh  wbleb  I  will  be  d«lf 
before  tbe  Hotae  attliar  tomorrow  or 
dfcy. 

I  haw  DO  deetre  to  engage  In 
your  contentions.  I  aball  leave  that 
eaq>erte.  Wbat  I  am  Intaneted  in 
AaaodaClon'a  wUllngneai,  in  light  oif 
proach  you  have  taken  to  thia  laaue, 
Udy  join  with  me  and  my  oo-petltloi 
ur^ng  ttie  Pood  and  Drug 
lame  the  praposed  regulation  In 
VoUo>wlng  euob   lewience.   any 
paint  Induitry  might  wlab  to  bring 
would  of   oouiae   be  able   to 
term*  of  ■otentlflc  fact  and  "t* "****. 
than  public  ottldam   offered   wliboi 
Bupportlve  evidence  on  the  siiltabUlty 
a  regulation. 

In  eum,  I  request  the  Association  tA  Join 
with  me — In  a  joini  letter  to  be  sent  iy  me 
and  the  Assodatton — In  urging  afflnmatlve 
action  on  the  Issuance  of  the  regulation.  I 
kK>k  forward  to  your  response  to  my  request. 

With  best  regsnte,  , 

Sincerely,  i 

WnxiAic  F.  Btan,  | 
U ember  of  Congrkas. 


THE  sovnrr  xjnion  in  th^ 

MIDDLE  EAST  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un(^er  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  HamiltoJ)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  so_. 
the  more  dramatic  political  and  stra 
gains  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
World  War  II  period  have  been  1 

Middle  East.  In  an  area  where  Rossi    

few  interests  and  certainly  no  realjpol- 
Icy  in  1945.  she  now  has  a  deep  Involve 
ment.  In  assessing  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  usef 
see  both  how  Russia's  policies  an 
volvement  in  the  area  evolved  and 
Is  the  balance  of  opportunities  and 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  t 
Regardless  of  one's  perspective  on  _ 
foreign  policy,  no  one  could,  in  the  . 
1 950*8.  perceive  what  would  happe 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  approachin 
third  world,  has  sought  generally 
able  to  do  precisely  what  the  U 
States  and  other  powers  do.  In  each 
her  first  goals  were  to  make  a  pr 
and  then  try  to  obtain  equal  status 
other  powers.  Other  goals,  such  as  e 
nating  great  power  competitors, 
dominating  the  region,  come  later.  _ 
all.  For  the  Russians  do  realize  thatJex 
elusive  client  states  can  be  both  exien- 
slve  and  hard  to  control.  The  quealon 
remains  as  to  why  Russian  policies  ^ave 
been  so  successful.  The  answer  lies  le^s  in 
their  vague  goals  and  specific  poljies 
and  more  in  taking  advantage  of  circ4m 
stances.  A  review  of  her  Middle  East  ifcll- 
cles  reveals  that  that  strategem  IsTust 
as  incoherent  and  piecemeal  as  muci  of 
the  U.S.  global  strategy.  T 

BOBSiAir  zmroLTXMXirr  ttntii.  i«4S  i 
Until  the  mld-1950's,  Russian  eflirts 
in  the  Middle  East  were  concentrat^  on 
the  northern  tier — Turkey  and  Iran— «md 
the  Arab  world  was  not  very  important 
Traditional  policy,  Inspired  by  an  "East- 


ern Question"  mentality,  emphasised 
Russian  interests  in  Istanbul  and  the 
Balkans.  All  other  areas,  that  is.  the  Arab 
world  and  even  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
were  secondary  interests  to  an  overrid- 
ing czarlst  desire  to  control  the  Turkish 
Straits  and  thereby  prevent  foreign 
entry  into  the  Black.  Sea. 

The  Soviet  October  Revolution  in- 
creased policy  emphasis  on  Iran  and  Tur- 
key and  a  desire  for  good  state-to-state 
relations  in  order  to  neutralize  those 
states.  Soviet  interwar  policy  also  tried  to 
stimulate  uprisings  against  the  British 
and  the  French  who  had  both  substan- 
tial presence  and  interests  in  much  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  ineptness  of  So- 
viet policy  In  this  period  resulted  direct- 
ly from  her  Intention  to  pursue  her  pol- 
icies through  small  minority-oriented 
Commimist  parties.  In  the  flmal  analysis, 
however,  Soviet  quiessence  in  the  Arab 
world  resulted  from  little  interest  in  the 
area.  Interests  and  opportimlties  are  re- 
lated, and  the  lack  of  the  former  narrows 
the  range  of  the  latter. 

Despite  recent  attempts  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Nazi-Soviet  1940  negotiations 
did  not  represent  any  change  in  Soviet 
policy.  Those  abortive  negotiations  do 
not  support  the  notion  of  a  concerted  So- 
viet interest  In  reaching  the  Indian 
Ocean  through  the  Arab  world.  Molotov's 
concerns  were  much  nearer  to  home, 
especially  the  Turkish  straits  and  Fin- 
land. 

I845-aS 

The  initial  phases  of  the  cold  war 
completely  Isolated  Turkey  and  Iran 
from  any  possible  Soviet  initiative  and, 
in  a  sense,  prompted  Russia  to  go  over 
the  northern  tier  to  the  Arab  world. 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  post- World  War  n  period,  Soviet  ini- 
tiatives in  the  Middle  East  were  confined 
mainly  to  support  of  the  1947  partition 
plan  for  Palestine  and  helping  the  Zion- 
ists in  Palestine  to  obtain  Czechoslovak- 
ian  arms.  The  Soviet  Union's  support  of 
the  Zionists  in  this  period  was  not  a  ploy 
but  a  direct  result  of  her  main  policy  in- 
terest which  concentrated  on  driving  the 
British  out  of  the  Middle  East.  Palestin- 
ian Jews,  rather  than  Arab  nationalists, 
were,  in  the  Soviet  view,  better  able  to 
deal  with  getting  the  British  out.  We  see 
from  this  early  period  a  very  low  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Arab  nationalist  move- 
ment— an  enthusiasm  which  remains  low 
today.  Soviet  leaders  have  always  been 
suspicious  of  nationalist  liberation  move- 
ments which  get  results  without  strug- 
gles. 

nSST  PHASK  OF   INVOLVrMllfT :    MIS-IBSO'S  Airo 
THB   SrEDS   or  CHANGS 

Joseph  Stalin's  death  and  the  20th 
Party  Congress  in  1956  afforded  the  So- 
viet Union  an  opportunity  to  reorient  her 
policies  and  Initiate  certain  doctrinal 
changes.  The  dangers  of  foreclosing  a 
chance  to  change  policies  at  a  time  of 
leadership  unpheaval  in  the  Soviet  Union 
induced  some  Russian  leaders  to  initiate 
policy  changes,  especially  toward  devel- 
oping coimtries. 

In  the  Arab  Middle  East,  the  break- 
through was  the  arms  deal  with  Egypt. 


called  the  Czech  arms  deal  at  tbe  ttet 
so  as  to  minimize  direct  Soviet  Involve. 
ment.  This  change  was  not  a  reconsid- 
eration of  ix)llcy  but  a  creative  adapta- 
tion to  the  political  situation  In  tlit 
area. 

It  was  the  threat  of  the  UB.-eogl. 
neered  Baghdad  Pact,  a  multilateral,  d^ 
fenslve  alliance,  that  activated  Sovlat 
policy  and  set  the  stage  for  her  policy 
of  today.  Russia  loathed  the  Pact,  par- 
ticularly because  it  raised  the  poeslUltty 
of  having  her  southern  flank  ringed  wltti 
nuclear    bomb-carrying    planes    of   ths 
West.  To  President  Nasser  and  the  Egyp- 
tian  Oovemment,  the  pact  had  a  i>dar- 
izlng  effect  on  the  Arab  world  and  en- 
trenched the  West  at  a  time  when  com- 
plete economic  and  political  indextend- 
ence  was  the  goal  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Arabs.  The  momentary  comnxm 
objectives  of  Egypt  sjid  Russia — to  un- 
dermine Iraq,  the  mainstay  of  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact,  and  to  remove  the  West  fzom 
the  area — joined  these  two  states  in  19M. 
The  arms  Nasser  obtained  helped  bim 
circumvent  the  West  at  a  time  when 
Eg3T3t  considered  it  in  her  vital  Interest 
to  be  able  to  counter  Israeli  attacks  dm- 
ilar  to  the  1955  Gaza  raid.  For  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  arms  deal  was  embar- 
rassing and  indeed  she  termed  the  pact 
a  "strictly  commercial  arrangement"  to 
end  Egyptian  exclusive  support  on  the 
West  for  arms. 

The  imderlylng  theme  of  Soviet  policy 
in  this  period,  then,  was  opposition  to  tbe 
Baghdad  Pact.  The  Russians  were  sedc- 
Ing  emulation  of  Egsrpt's  defiance  of  the 
West  and  not  of  Egypt's  type  of  regime. 
Capitalism  was  still  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Egyptian  economy  and  her  embry- 
onic agrarian  reform  movement  wai 
hardly  a  full-scale  socialist  venture.  De- 
spite the  Russian  decision  to  build  the 
Aswan  Dam,  Khrushchev  did  not,  at 
this  time,  see  Nasser  as  an  ally.  It  is  use- 
ful to  remember  that  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Suez  war  of  1956,  Russia  did  not  have 
any  military  power  in  the  area  and  the 
Soviet  navy  was  only  recently  moving 
from  a  concern  for  a  high  sea  military 
capability  toward  submarines.  Military 
action  in  1956  would  not  have  produced 
any  results  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

SECOiro    phase:     19S«-67 

The  1956-58  period  represents  the 
start  of  a  second  phase  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  a  phase  domi- 
nated by  the  success  of  her  initial  ob- 
jectives. The  Suez  war  of  1956  effectively 
eliminated,  for  a  while  at  least.  Prance 
and  England  as  Middle  East  powers,  and 
the  Iraqi  Revolution  of  1958  ruined  the 
Baghdad  Pact. 

But  the  Suez  war  did  more.  It  led  the 
Soviets  to  perceive  a  pattern  of  recur- 
rent traits  about  Arab-Israeli  crises. 

First,  such  crises  tended  to  exasperate 
relations  between  the  Arabs  and  tbe 
West. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
control  President  Nasser.  Indeed.  Pre- 
mier Bulganln  heard  about  the  nation- 
alization of  the  Suez  Canal  on  the  radio. 
Although  the  Russians  endorsed  natioo- 
alization  and  egged  the  Egyptians  on. 
they  sat  on  the  sidelines  in  October  1966 
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when  the  British.  French,  and  Israelis 
attacked  Egypt. 

Third,  the  Suez  crisis  enhanced  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
the  British  eliminated  from  the  aresL, 
Russia  faced  only  the  United  States  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Finally,  whereas  the  Russians  had 
conceived  of  the  Arab-Israeli  issue  as 
a  nationalist  struggle  prior  to  Suez,  the 
conflict  was  now  considered  a  struggle 
of  the  Arabs  against  imperialism. 

Another  important  key  of  this  second 
phase  of  Soviet  activity  in  the  Middle 
East  was  a  clear  indication  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
that  they  thought  Egypt  was  the  most 
important  country  in  the  area  despite 
increased  Soviet  presence  in  Syria  and 
Iraq.  While  the  Soviet  Union  was  dis- 
mayed about  the  imprlsormient  of  Egyp- 
tian Communists  In  the  late  1950's,  she 
became  much  happier  with  internal 
events  in  Egypt  after  the  1961  nation- 
alizations. In  this  period,  we  also  see  con- 
tinued Russian  dislike  for  Arab  nation- 
alism and  unity:  relations  with  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  strained  during  the 
United  Arab  Republic  1958-61  era.  It 
can  be  postulated  that  the  greater  the 
Arab  cooperation  and  the  greater  the 
feeling  for  Arab  imlty.  the  less  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  Its  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  the  Arab  World: 
This  same  trait  is  descemible  in  1971  as 
Egypt,  Libya  and  Syria,  and  perhaps 
Sudan,  move  towards  some  federation. 

Another  important  maxim  of  Arab 
politics  to  emerge  during  this  period 
concerned  the  relative  uselessness  of 
local  Communist  parties  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  her  quest  for  Increased  In- 
fluence and  prestige  in  the  Arab  World. 
The  fragmented  nature  of  the  parties 
in  Syria.  Iraq  and  Egypt,  Russia's  three 
main  clients  at  that  time,  and  their  in- 
ability to  acquire  a  wide  base  of  public 
support  was  a  soiirce  of  embarrassment 
to  Russia.  To  support  the  parties  openly 
was  to  alienate  central  governments  and 
not  to  support  them  at  all  was  anathema 
to  any  Communist.  In  short,  although 
local  Communist  parties  are  becoming 
increasingly  Irrelevant  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  position  in  the  Middle  Esist,  some 
support  must  be  shown  for  local  Com- 
munists as  the  recent  events  in  the 
Sudan  would  suggest. 

THnu>  PHABx:  isa?  to  i»70 

Like  the  Suez  war,  the  6-day  war 
of  1967  enhanced  the  Soviet  position  in 
the  Middle  East.  But  whereas  in  1956, 
Bulganln  and  the  Russians  may  have 
egged  Nasser  on,  in  1967  the  Soviet  Union 
played  a  somewhat  greater  role  in  pro- 
voking war.  It  seems,  In  particular,  that 
she  accepted  and  encouraged  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  moves  in  Sinai  and  the  Oolan 
Heights  and  did  not  correct  some  of  the 
many  pre-June  Egyptian  statements  like 
"the  Soviet  Union  will  stand  with  us  in 
battle."  What  remains  unclear  is  when 
the  Soviet  Union  lost  control  of  events. 

More  significant  than  the  Soviet 
Union's  role  in  provoking  war  was  its 
radical  imderestlmation  of  the  nature 
and  volatility  of  Arab  politics.  Besides 
miscalculating  the  balance  of  power  In 


the  area,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  realize 
how  provocative  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
moves  in  April  and  May  of  1967  or  the 
escalations  that  occurred  were. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  reaction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Jime  1967  war 
can  be  seen  in  the  changes  in  diplomacy. 
Indeed,  her  first  reaction  to  the  start  of 
the  June  war  was  to  use  the  "hotline"  to 
Washington  in  an  effort  to  avoid  any 
confrontation.  The  whole  pattern  of  di- 
plomacy after  1967  shows  the  differences 
with  the  period  preceding  1967:  U.N.  de- 
bates for  Resolution  242,  Olassboro,  4- 
power  talks,  2-power  talks,  have  domi- 
nated the  international  scene. 

POST- 1867    ERA 

While  circumstances  have  led  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  greater  diplomacy 
with  other  big  powers  in  the  area  after 
1967,  the  situation  was  also  used  by  Rus- 
sia to  try  to  enhance  its  position  in  the 
Middle  E^ast.  Several  points  should  be 
made: 

First-  The  Russians  decided  immedi- 
ately after  the  1967  war  to  reconstruct 
and  continue  to  supply  her  defeated  Arab 
clients.  This  was  done  to  keep  her  options 
open  and  to  protect  past  investments. 

Second.  The  Russians  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  this  policy.  South  Yemen, 
Yemen,  suid  Sudan  now  have  extensive 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  none  have 
a  cUent  relationship  with  Russia,  similar 
to  that  of  Syria,  Iraq,  smd  Egypt. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
lack  a  high  degree  of  political  control 
over  Arab  countries  with  which  she  has 
extensive  ties.  The  recent  events  in  the 
Sudan  and  Egypt  are  cases  In  point. 

Fourth.  There  has  been,  since  1967,  a 
growth  of  Soviet  communications  in  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  her  air  and 
maritime  units. 

Fifth.  Russia  has  also  entered  the  Arab 
oil  world  and  now  has  oil  interests  in 
SsTia  and  Iraq. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  Union  sends  arms  to 
more  than  10  Arab  countries  and,  more 
significant,  at  least  six  states  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Union  for  spare 
parts. 

Seventh.  The  Soviet  moves  to  beef  up 
its  Mediterranean  squadron  is  indicative 
of  a  desire  to  Improve  her  overall  military 
potential  in  the  area.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  initial  impetus  for  this  Soviet 
move  came  In  1964  when  Russia  saw  the 
need  to  cover  the  U.S.  forces  in  general 
and  the  Polaris  submarine  in  particular. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  Soviet  build- 
up was  defensive  rather  than  offensive  in 
nature  and  that  it  was  an  antiattack, 
antisubmarine  phase. 

Eighth.  Increased  assets  In  the  area 
Increased  the  need  for  greater  presence. 
The  military  presence  was  important  and 
significant  in  all  three  services,  but  it  is 
significant  that  Soviet  air  presence  in  the 
immediate  post-1967  war  period  was 
Tntnimai  Indeed,  Soviet  air  support  in 
the  Yemen  civil  war  was  pulled  back  im- 
mediately after  the  loss  of  a  Soviet  pilot. 
At  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was  disin- 
clined to  have  her  men  involved  dlrectiy 
in  combat  despite  TU-16  Soviet-piloted 
reconnaissance  planes. 


FOURTH      PRASX:      1»70     ON 


The  deep  penetration  raids  by  Israel 
into  Egypt  in  late  1969  and  early  1970 
forced  on  the  Soviet  Union  a  big  decision 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  In  Janu- 
ary 1970  during  President  Nasser's  secret 
Moscow  trip,  "nils  decision  led  to  the 
introduction  of  an  integrated  air  defense 
system  which  Soviet  leaders  thought  w&s 
needed  to  save  their  men  in  Cairo.  SAM 
sites,  missile  units,  networks  of  air  bases, 
new  Mig  23's  and  Foxbats,  all  with 
Soviet  personnel,  changed  the  character 
of  Russia's  presence  in  Egypt  and  her 
status  in  the  Middle  ££ist.  This  increased 
military  involvement  gave  Russia  a  new 
range  of  opportunities  with  many  more 
varied  instruments. 

Another  key  to  the  post-1970  fourth 
phase  of  Soviet  involvement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  the  institutionalization 
of  Soviet  presence.  In  Egypt,  this  took 
the  form  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  signed  in  May  1971.  For  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  new  period  witnesses 
the  presence  in  the  area  of  over  10,000 
Russians,  mostly  military  technicians.  In 
terms  of  Kremlin  politics,  this  presence 
means  that  there  are  bureaucracies  in 
Russia  with  a  stake  in  events  and  per- 
formances in  the  Middle  East.  As  such, 
they  represent  a  lobby  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  certain  position  and  involve- 
ment. 

OPPOKTUMITIES  Ain>  KISXS 

In  this  fourth  phase,  tbe  Soviet  Union 
has  a  number  of  possible  objectives  and 
opportunities  in  the  Middle  East  which 
she  must  balance  with  many  risks  exist- 
mg  in  the  area.  Some  of  her  objectives 
might  be : 

First.  Reduce  further  or  eliminate  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  Arab  world. 

SecMid.  Promote  the  demise  of  pro- 
West,  moderate  Arab  governments  in 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  in  particular. 

Third.  Obtain  greater  influence  over 
Middle  East  c^  so  as  to  determine  the 
terms  on  which  Western  Eur(H)e  gets  its 
oU  rather  than  cut  it  off. 

Fourth.  Help  speed  the  British  with- 
drawal from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  try  to 
replace  British  in  the  gulf  Instectd  of  per- 
mitting a  UjS.  presence. 

Fifth.  Use  position  in  Middle  East  to 
try  to  neutralize  further  Western  Europe 
and  the  northern  tier  of  Turkey  and 
Iran. 

Sixth.  With  an  (Hien  Suez  Canal,  try  to 
extend  influence  eastward,  particularly 
into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Seventh.  Use  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  as  base  for  African  operations  In 
such  countries  as  Tanzania,  Somalia,  and 
Zaml)ia. 

Eighth.  Create  In  the  Middle  East  a 
ncHicontiguous  sphere  of  Influence. 

Despite  these  opportunities,  the  Soviet 
Union's  position  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
fraught  with  many  dsuigers.  Some  are: 

The  chronic  instability  of  some  of  her 
client  regimes  and  the  prospect  that 
client  regimes  may  be  overthrown. 

The  increased  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  since  1967  has  weakened 
some  regimes.  This  Increases  the  Soviet 
Union's  stake  without  increasing  her  role 
as  the  final  arbiter  over  acts  of  those 
client  states. 
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If  the  military  solution  of  the  Ar 
Israel  conflict  falls,  social  and  pollt 
preAsures  may  both  bring  down  the&e 
gimes  and  demand  new  policies  of  vi 
the  Soviet  Union  may  not  approve. 

Clients  may  betray  the  Soviet  Ur 
because  they  see  the  United  States,  ot 
western  powers,  or  even  China,  as 
only  way  to  solve  the  Arab-Israel  pre 
lem.  While  recent  moves  of  Egypt  mlg 
suggest  such  a  pattern,  the  apparent  la 
of  progress  of  the  U.S.  current 
Initiative  would  minimize  the  likeliho 
that  other  states  will  turn  to  the  Unit^ 
States  for  support. 

Any  real  settlement  of  the  Arab-Isr$el 
conflict  that  reduces  the  need  for  a  Wg 
military  machine  will  lessen  the  Aiib 
countries'  interest  in  and  need  for  Soviet 
materiel.  This  could  reduce  Soviet  pfl|B- 
ture  In  the  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  military  confrcti- 
tatlon  contains  many  risks  and  dangflTs 
for  Russia.  If  she  participates  directly  \n 
such  a  war,  she  risks  a  bigger  war.  If  ske 
does  not  enter  the  fray,  she  risks  beHg 
thrown  out  of  the  area. 

At  some  point,  the  costs  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  Middle  East  will  hate 
to  be  explained  to  the  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  So  far,  their  economic  a4cl 
military  Involvement  has  produced  lltje 
real  socialism  and  even  fewer  tangible 
results. 

These  risks  and  opportunities  asl^e, 
the  Soviet  Union  would,  it  seems,  pre^r 
a  political  solution  of  the  Arab-Israiel 
conflict  that  would  give  the  Soviet  Unl^ 
credit  In  the  Arab  world  and  give  t%e 
United  States  nothing. 

ASPKCTS  or  PKCSXNT  BOVIZT  POLICT  ! 

The  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing — not  I  a 
policy  of  military  conquest — but  a  polit- 
ical strategy  designed  to  weaken  U.S.  in- 
fluence and  establish  the  Soviet  Union  ^ 
the  preeminent  power  in  the  Middle  Ea^t. 
In  pursuit  of  this  strategy,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  use  propaganda,  diplomacy, 
economic  and  military  aid  and,  to  ,a 
lesser  degree,  local  Marxists.  At  the  saife 
time,  the  Russians  have  shown  reluc- 
tance to  get  into  a  situation  which  would 
pit  Soviet  forces  against  the  United 
States.  I 

Much  of  present  Soviet  policy  in  tl|e 
Middle  East  is  ambiguous  and  in  flut, 
although  the  Russians  do  have  some  welj- 
articulated  positions.  But  what  remaii^ 
most  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  is  (p 
determine  how  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea<t 
can  be  achieved  and  her  interests  maii>- 
talned  at  the  same  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  supports  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 242  and  considers  the  resolution 
the  basis  for  peace  In  the  Middle  Easi 
But  in  her  Interpretation  of  Resolution 
242.  she  emphasizes,  along  with  the  Aral) 
States,  the  immediate  need  for  Isra^ 
withdrawal  from  occupied  territories,  inh 
cluding  Jerusalem.  Her  continued  call  1^ 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  usually,  however,  coupled  with  ^ 
denunciation  of  the  "dangerous"  Amerli- 
can-Israeli  alliance  which  prevents 
peace. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  did,  in  car»r 
1970,  beccMne  Increasingly  friendly  tcJ- 
ward  the  Palestine  Liberation  Movemen  , 
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she  was  before  1970  and  is  now  giving 
little  active  financial  or  military  support 
to  the  movement  although  the  Soviet 
Union  does  deem  it  necessary  for  any 
Middle  East  peace  settlement  to  bring 
Justice  to  the  Palestinian  people.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Russians  adopted  a  "wait-and- 
see"  attitude  toward  the  guerriUa  move- 
ment and  wanted  to  support  the  move- 
ment only  if  it  succeeded. 

The  Soviet  Union's  relations  with  Is- 
rael have  been  both  weak  and  strong,  de- 
pending on  many  related  factors.  Al- 
though Russia  gave  Israel  early  recogni- 
tion and  support  in  1948.  relations  have 
deteriorated  since  the  late  1950's.  In 
short,  there  Is  no  greater  anathema  for 
the  Communist  movement  in  general  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  particular  than  pan- 
nationallsms,  like  pan-Turanism.  pan- 
Islami  or  Zionism — all  of  which  appeal 
to  segments  of  the  Soviet  population.  The 
Soviet  Union  finds  it  diCBcult  to  accom- 
modate the  goals  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  the  greater  the  appeal  of  Zion- 
ism to  Soviet  Jewry,  the  greater  the  ten- 
sions in  Soviet-Israeli  relations. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  foimd 
it  useful  to  have  better  relations  with  the 
Arab  States  and  since  1967  she  has  had 
no  relations  with  Israel.  The  lack  of  such 
ties,  however,  has  limited  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  to  be  an  honest  broker 
in  peace  negotiations — a  role  she  played 
so  skillfully  in  the  mld-1960's  in  the  In- 
dian-Pakistan dispute.  In  the  last  couple 
of  months,  there  has  been  many  Israeli- 
Soviet  contacts  and  increased  Israeli- 
Soviet  relations  seem  natural  and  im- 
minent. Renewed  relations  might  be  a 
harbinger  of  a  Soviet  peace  initiative  In 
the  Middle  East. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring 's  peace 
mission,  her  enthusiasm  for  the  U.S. 
peace  initiative  for  an  interim  Egyptian- 
Israeli  agreement  has  been  minimal. 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained that  final  Egyptian-Israeli  fron- 
tiers must  be  decided  by  the  parties 
themselves,  the  Soviet  Union  demands 
that  the  Gaza  strip,  Sharm  el-Shaykh, 
and  all  of  Sinai  be  returned  to  Egypt. 
The  Soviet  Union  continually  chides 
the  United  States  for  calling  for  peace 
while  simultaneously  siQjportlng  Israel 
militarily. 

The  frustrations  of  all  peace  efforts 
since  1967  suggest  that  there  will  be  no 
settlement  imtil  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  recognize  each  other's 
legitimate  Interests  in  the  Middle  East 
and  cooperate  on  the  groimd  rules  of 
peace  negotiations.  Such  cooperation 
will  not  win  the  tnist  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  unless  both  powers  have  good 
working  relations  with  aU  parties  to  the 
dispute  and  each  power  is  willing  not  to 
impose  a  peace  nor  to  seek  personal  po- 
litical gain  from  such  a  peace.  But,  whUe 
the  United  States  has  looked  with  favor 
on  improved  Israeli -Soviet  relations,  the 
Russians  have  publicly  warned  Arab  re- 
gimes about  contacts  with  the  United 
States  because  only  Russia,  they  say,  will 
bring  Arabs  the  peace  they  want. 

Unfortunately,  military  buildups  in 
the  region  and  the  lack  of  any  arms  con- 


trol efforts  have  helped  to  hamper  peace 
efforts  much  more  than  any  rhetoric. 
While  Prance  and  Israel  might  have 
been  responsible  for  the  initial  phases  of 
the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East  In  the 
early  1950's.  the  Soviet  Union  supplied 
the  Arab  world  with  about  $2  billion 
worth  of  military  hardware  up  to  1987, 
and  in  the  2  years  subsequent  to  the 
June  1967  war,  the  Soviet  Union  equalled 
that  figure.  Over  that  same  period.  1954 
to  1967.  Russia  extended  about  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  eccxnomlc  credits,  only 
about  half  of  which  were  claimed.  This 
mecuis  that  Soviet  military  aid  has  been 
about  four  times  economic  asalatance. 
There  have  been  indications  recently 
that  Lebanon  might  become  the  eleventh 
Arab  country  to  seek  Soviet  military 
assistance.  This  assistance  to  the  Arab 
world,  combined  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
naval  buildup  tn  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  last  3  years,  raises  Justifiable  ques- 
tions as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  wishes 
to  accomplish  In  the  area. 

The  Soviet  Union's  policy  toward  her 
various  Arab  friends,  however,  does  not 
provide  a  useful  index  of  her  ultimate 
goals  in  the  area.  Her  continued  and 
continual  delicate  exchanges  with  and 
warnings  to  Arab  leaders  support  the 
hypothesis  that  her  position  is  fragile 
and  changed  circumstances  tomorrow 
could  eliminate  msmy  of  her  gains  in  the 
Arab  world  today.  The  Soviet  Union  em- 
phasizes her  support  for  Egypt,  its  new 
President  Anwar  al-Sadat,  and  Egypt's 
"positive  role  in  the  Arab  world  and  In 
the  International  arena."  Such  words  of 
praise  are  less  forthcoming  In  Soviet 
commentaries  on  the  more  unstable  re- 
gimes in  Syria  and  Irtu],  to  say  nothing  of 
Soviet  reluctance  to  become  tied  to  the 
regimes  in  Yemen,  South  Yemen.  Libya, 
and  the  Sudan — her  other  so-called  Arab 
Socialist  friends. 

The  May  1971  Soviet-Egyptian  Treaty 
of  FYiend^p  and  Cooperation  reafflrms 
Soviet  resi)ect  for  Egypt  as  the  leading 
Arab  coimtry  but  It  Is  still  too  early  to 
conclude  whether  the  treaty  served  as  a 
basis  for  more  arms  deliveries  or  in- 
creased Soviet  presence  in  Eg3rpt. 

Russia's  strong  support  for  President 
al-Sadat  and  Egypt  has  not  extended  to 
the  recent  move  toward  a  Federation  of 
Arab  Republics — which  will  Include,  at 
least  initially,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Libya. 
Ever  since  1958.  Russia  has  shown  a  de- 
gree of  disdain  for  Arab  nationalism. 
She  did  not  like  the  1958-61  union  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  because  her  relations 
with  and  control  over  these  states  suf- 
fered. Indeed,  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  suggests  that  the  greater  the  Inter- 
Arab  State  cooperation,  the  less  the  need 
for  Soviet  support.  The  converse  Is  also 
true. 

ODNCLXTBION 

The  greatest  question  marks  concern- 
ing current  Soviet  policy  In  the  Middle 
Elast  are:  First,  does  the  Soviet  Union 
want  war,  peace,  or  stalemate  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  Issue;  second,  how  far  will 
the  Russians  go  to  protect  their  con- 
ception of  their  interests  in  the  area; 
and  third,  how  is  Middle  East  policy  de- 
cided in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  institu- 
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tlonallzation  of  Soviet  presence  has 
meant,  as  mentioned  above,  that  bu- 
reaucracies in  Russia  have  a  stake  in 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Arab  world.  But 
the  coats  of  the  hawks  and  doves  in  the 
Kremlin  remain  obscure  as  do  any  dif- 
ferences within  Soviet  leadership  on 
Middle  East  policy.  As  Soviet  military 
and  economic  investment  in  the  area 
continues  without  tangible  results,  there 
will  be  a  growing  pressure  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reevaluate  the  relative  benefits 
of  this  heavy  financial  ccMnmitment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  accomplished  a 
lot  in  the  Middle  East  during  a  period  of 
stalemate  on  the  Arab-Israel  issue:  The 
Russians  have  an  extensive  military  and 
economic  presence  and  stake  there;  they 
are  a  Mediterranean  power  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history;  United  States  and 
Western  influence  has  been  diminished; 
and  they  have  improving  relations  with 
two  neighbors,  Iran  and  Tiu-key,  which 
were  formerly  enemies. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  opts  for  continuing 
her  present  policies,  it  means  that  the 
Russians  have  fewer  apprehensions  about 
a  stalemate  in  the  Arab-Israel  conflict 
than  at>out  war  or  peace.  While  the  So- 
viet Union  does  want  the  Suez  Canal 
open,  it  is  opposed  to  an  Interim  settle- 
ment that  gives  the  United  States  credit. 
A  final  settlement  poses  greater  poten- 
tial problems.  It  would.  In  their  eyes,  re- 
move the  major  incentives  that  attract 
the  Arabs  to  the  Soviet  Union  today — 
Arab  quest  for  military  supplies  and  po- 
litical support  in  the  Arab -Israel  con- 
flict. Wsu-  also  presents  a  grave  alterna- 
tive for  Russia's  position;  war  Is  costly; 
an  Arab  defeat  Is  embarrassing;  and  a 
confrontation  with  the  United  States 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

A  stalemate  in  the  Middle  East  makes 
the  Soviet  Union  less  apprehensive  only 
because  it  represents  the  status  quo. 
Prom  the  Rus^an  viewpoint,  there  is  lit- 
tle need  to  rock  the  boat  if  they  can  per- 
suade the  Arabs  not  to  pursue  war  and 
L  they  cannot  project  what  their  role 
would  be  in  the  Middle  East  in  peacetime. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Russians, 
in  reaching  the  tentative  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  need  to  rush  to  a  settlement, 
are  operating  against  the  better  interests 
of  their  Arab  clients  and  the  United 
States.  The  latter  delights  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Arabs  will  continue  to  view  the  Bfflddle 
East  the  Soviet  way.  The  implications  of 
a  continued  stalemate  are  many:  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  arms  control  agreement 
in  the  area;  U.S.  Interests  might 
be  further  diminished;  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  have  predominant 
influence  in  the  Arab  world.  However. 
this  situation  which  the  Russians  might 
covet  so  much  at  present  depends  on  their 
precarious  relations  with  their  Arab 
clients,  the  Arab  resolve  to  make  peace 
and  the  success  of  negotiations  for  a  set-' 
tlement. 

At  present  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East  are  both  similar  and  dis- 
similar. The  Soviet  Union's  interests  are 
much  more  strategic  and  military  and 


less  economic,  hence  her  concern  over 
her  influence  in  the  Middle  East  in 
peacetime.  The  U.S.  interests  are  more 
economic  and  cultural  and  less  strictly 
military.  Both  have  highly  political  in- 
terests when  the  Middle  East  is  seen  in 
terms  of  global  strategy  and  commimi- 
cations.  And  the  symbols  of  influence  and 
prestige  in  the  area  are  many.  While  the 
Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt  and  the  Tabqa 
Dam  under  construction  in  Syria  have 
won  the  Soviet  Union  many  plaudits,  the 
role  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
and  several  U.S.  supported  educational 
institutions  in  Israel  and  EgjTit  in  build- 
ing present  and  future  elites  cannot  be 
underestimated. 

At  the  present  there  are  also  differ- 
ences in  strategy :  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
to  date,  pursued  her  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  by  supporting  the  Arabs 
while  the  United  States  has  strived  to 
m^lnt^in  a  balance  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States.  The  greater  successes 
of  the  Soviet  Union  recently  might  sug- 
gest that  balanced  policies  do  not  bring 
success.  However,  recent  realizations  by 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  must  improve 
its  relations  with  Israel,  if  she  is  to  be 
an  honest  broker  or  mediator  in  the 
Middle  East  conflict  and  play  the  mediat- 
ing role  Russia  likes  to  play  interna- 
tionally, suggest  only  short-term  gains 
can  be  made  by  choosing  sides  and  long- 
term  interests  necessitate  greater  options 
and  more  balance. 

Recent  politics  in  Asia  would  indicate 
that  another  force  must  be  entered  into 
the  big  power  equation  in  the  Middle 
East.  China,  with  interests  in  many  Arab 
countries  and  a  declared  policy  of  sup- 
port for  Palestine  resistance  groups, 
might  well  challenge  Russia  in  the  one 
area  of  the  third  world  where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  gained  substantial  access  and 
influence.  For  the  United  States,  such  a 
situation  can  only  increase  her  options 
in  an  area  where  they  seem  to  be  running 
out  quickly.  We  have,  moreover,  already 
seen  in  the  last  couple  of  months  the 
effect  of  President  Nixon's  proposed  trip 
to  Peking  in  the  diplomatic  map  of  Asia. 
And  we  may  well  see  in  the  coming 
months  a  changed  diplomatic  map  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  an  area  where  politics 
have  been  dominated  by  the  confronta- 
tion of  two  powers,  the  increased  pres- 
ence of  a  third  power  from  Europe  or 
Asia  can  only  reduce  tensions. 


CHAIRMAN  MILLS  OUTLINES  CON- 
STRUCTIVE PROGRAM  OF  FISCAL 
RELIEF  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rross)  is 
recognized  fen*  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  Members  recent  re- 
marks on  revenue-sharing  by  our  col- 
league from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  the 
distinguished  Chaimum  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  before  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  League  of  California 
Cities  on  September  27,  1971  in  San 
Francisco. 


The  chairman  carefully  reviews  the 
defects  in  the  administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  plan.  He  goes  on  to  out- 
line principles  of  an  alternative  plan  of 
fiscal  relief  for  State  and  local  govem- 
moit,  which  I  believe  could  command 
widespread  support. 

Among  the  principles  the  chairman 
emphasizes,  and  I  heartily  applaud  them, 
are  these:  preservation  of  congressional 
prerogatives  to  control  spending  through 
a  program  of  limited  duration  supported 
by  ^3ecified  sums  rather  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
base;  distribution  among  cities  and  local 
governments  according  to  need;  and  en- 
couragement of  progressive  State  Income 
taxes. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  coming  weeks, 
the  State  and  local  governments  will  act 
on  the  constructive  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman  and  work  out  the  details  of  a 
program  based  on  the  principles  he  has 
outlined. 

I  include  herewith  the  text  of  Mr. 
Mills' remarks: 

RWftlKB    OF    HONOEABLI    WlLBTTS    D.    MiLLS. 

Bktokb  Akitdal  Contkkkmcx  of  Lxacttx  of 

Caufohmia  Cmxs.  Skftkmbeb  37,  1971,  Sait 

Francisco,  Calif. 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opfwrtunlty  to 
apeak  to  an  au<llence  oonalatlng  of  repre- 
aentatlve*  ot  the  League  cC  California  Cltiee 
and  their  frlenda.  Propoeals  for  Federal  aid 
to  States  and  eltlea,  inoiiidlng  the  Admlnic- 
tratlon'a  ganeral  revaaue  aharlng  plan,  have 
been  debated  at  great  length  both  through- 
out the  oountxy  and  aleo  befare  the  Com- 
znlttee  on  Waya  and  ICaana  of  the  Houae.  I 
would  lllce  to  ahare  aoflM  though ta  with  you 
In  regard  to  these  propowJa.  Tou  may  not 
agree  with  aome  of  the  things  I  will  have  to 
aay. 

As  I  have  aald  before,  my  ooUeaguee  and 
I  on  the  Oommlttee  are  keenly  aware  that 
If  our  Federal  ayatem  of  government  la  to 
oocxUnue,  State  and  local  gorcmmanta  must 
function  on  a  sound  flnanrdal  basia.  Thoae 
of  ua  on  the  Oxnmittee  have  been  talcing  a 
realistic  and  oonatructlTe  look  at  irtiat  might 
raaacmably  and  appropilataly  be  dona  to 
aohleve  these  enda.  It  la  time  tat  everyone 
to  do  thla.  And  by  the  aante  token.  It  la  time 
that  we  abandon  pmpnealw  that  meraly  lead 
vp  bUad  aUeya  and  that  merely  perpetuate 
and  even  aooentuate  preaent  protdema  d»- 
aplte  large  revenue  ooata. 

"Hie  Waya  and  Meana  Oommlttee  haa  de- 
voted ooniMerabla  attention  to  thla  probtana. 
In  June,  we  held  estenatve  pubUc  hearings  on 
the  Adminlstnitlon'B  general  revenue  sharing 
propoaal.  Over  100  pubUc  and  private  wlt- 
neaaea  appeared  and  the  reoord  at  their  testi- 
mony ooren  over  1,600  pages  and  flUa  8  vol- 
umes. The  vast  majority  of  the  groupa  whl^ 
testified — and  we  heard  from  aU  Hgrnanti  of 
the  economy — ^were  strongly  exposed  to  the 
Prealdent'a  proposaL  During  most  of  July  and 
early  August,  w«  oonaldrared  In  d«p«b  tn  ex- 
ecutive session  a  vary  substantial  volume  at 
factxial  and  analytloal  material  made  avaU- 
aMe  on  thla  and  ralatad  propoaala  by  tbe 
Administration.  Individual  Membeta  of  Con- 
greaa.  repieeentatlvea  ot  State  and  looal  gov- 
emments  and  varloua  private  eapatta.  Oar 
consideration  of  thla  aubject  ta  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

We  have  deferred  our  deUbexmtloaia  on  the 
flaoal  problema  of  State  and  looal  govam- 
menta  becauae  of  two  reaaons:  Flnt,  the 
need  to  give  prompt  ooaslderatloa  to  the 
Adminlatratlon'a  tax  propoaala  In  the  new 
economic  i»ogram;  second,  to  comply  with 
the  Prealdent'a  own  recommendation  that  any 
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revanua  shaxlng  proposal  t>«  debarred  M  to 
lu  <l*t«  until  iMzt  year. 

However,  careful  atxiAj  of  the  eztenAve 
evidence  that  bas  been  presented  to  us  I  u. 
It  anything,  reinforced  the  Initial  react  on 
on  the  part  of  a  substantial  majority  of  he 
Committee  that  the  Administration's  revei  ue 
Bharlng  plan  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  fini  n- 
clal  problems  of  the  State  and  local  g  tv- 
ermnents.  As  a  result  we  must  look  elsewb  tre 
tar  a  solution. 

Revenue  sharing  has  too  many  b«  ale 
deficiencies,  both  as  to  principle  and  aa  to 
application.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  r«  .ch 
the  financial  root  of  the  State  and  local  g  )V- 
emment  problems;  It  makes  no  attempt  to 
apply  Federal  funds  where  they  will  do  i>e 
most  good.  Instead  It  would  pour  money  tut 
Indiscriminately  to  all  State  and  local  g  >v- 
emments  without  regard  to  need  and  w1  ih- 
out  making  any  attempt  to  encourage  SI  ite 
governments  to  meet  their  own  problems  by 
Improving  their  tax  systems.  As  a  result  It 
would  be  a  wasteful  and  Inefficient  fon^  of 
Federal  aid. 

In  Its  study  of  the  problem,  the  Com- 
mittee has  found  that  there  is  diversity  in 
the  financial  position  and  problems  of  :he 
various   State   and   local   governments. 

The  experts  generally  have  concluded  t  tat 
the  financial  problems  of  State  and  Ic  cal 
governments  when  they  are  looked  at  In 
total  are  quite  manageable.  It  U  only  wl  len 
Individual  local  governments  are  examli  led 
do  problems  become  apparent.  These  stuc  tee 
make  It  clear  that  the  problems  are  not  u  il- 
versal  and  therefore  the  benefits  need  fot 
be  unlverMLl. 

Moreover,  there  are  clearly  very  subs 
tlal  variations  In  tax  effort,  especially  ami 
the   various   States   In   raising   revenue, 
tually,  In  1969,  if  aU  States  and  their  loc, 
itles  made  the  same  tax  effort  that  was 
by  the  average  of  the  ten  States  with 
highest   tax  effort.  State   and   local   gove: 
ments  would  have  raised  an  additional  (1 
bllUon.  This,  of  course,  Is  close  to  four  tl 
the  amount  of  aid  that  is  proposed  by 
Administration    under    Its   revenue   shar 
proposal.  Moreover,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  present  time  there  are  still  eight  Stai 
which  do  not  impose  Income  taxes  and 
more  States  which  Impose  only  very  11ml 
Income  taxes. 

I  am  Bixre  I  need  not  point  out  that  S' 
and  local  governments  are  not  unique  |ln 
having  financial  problems.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  the  Federal  deficit  was  133  blllin 
on  a  unified  budget  basis.  And  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  197a,  the  deficit  Is  conser^- 
tlvely  estimated  at  over  t38  blUton.  In  ot^er 
words.  In  Just  two  years,  the  Federal  C^v- 
ernoMnt  can  be  expected  to  pile  up  defldts 
even  on  a  unified  budget  basis  exceeding  ^0 
billion.  I 

In  saying  what  I  have  I  do  not  meanjto 
take  a  negative  attitude.  But,  In  my  oppi- 
lon,  with  the  limited  resources  available  Ho 
the  Federal  Qovemment.  I  believe  this  Indi- 
cates we  must  be  quite  selective  In  whatever 
aid  Is  provided  and  not  Just  pass  It  c|ut 
broadside  as  the  Administration  desires. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  1  be 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  already  giving  sub- 
stantial aid  to  State  and  local  govemmer  ts. 
Between  fiscal  10S9  and  fiscal  1971,  Fede  al 
grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governmei  ts 
rose  from  t6.7  billion  to  an  estimated  93  13 
billion.  Another  form  of  assistance  Is  I  lie 
exemption  of  Interest  on  State  and  lo  al 
bonds,  which  alone  coet  the  Federal  Oovei  a- 
ment  about  $2  billion  In  1980. 

The  fact  that  State  and  local  taxes  may  be 
deducted  for  Federal  Inoome  tax  purpoi  M. 
In  practice,  also  represents  another  formTof 
financial  aaslstanoe  to  the  States  and  lo<^- 
Itles.  It  means,  In  effect,  that  the  Fed4  ral 
Oovernment  Is  absorbing  part  of  the  burjen 
of  the  State  and  local  taxes. 
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In  addition,  althou{(h  the  Administration 
has  recommended  deferral  of  HJl.  1  untu 
1973.  we  should  not  forget  that  this  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  passed  the  House, 
would  relieve  State  and  local  governments  of 
an  estimated  91.6  billion  of  annual  public 
welfare  costs  In  Its  early  years  of  operation 
through  the  Federal  assumption  of  the  basic 
provision  for  needy  famlllee  with  children 
and  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons. 
This  aid  should  be  still  mOre  Important  In 
future  years.  Also,  the  Administration  has  a 
proposal  before  the  Congress  nuiklng  provi- 
sion for  health  care  which  could  well  save 
the  States  as  much  as  1.7  billion  In  Medicaid 
costs. 

While  I  believe  what  I  have  said  indicates 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  have  not  been  un- 
responsive to  the  needs  of  State  and  local 
governments,  I  should  say  that  based  on  our 
study  I  am  not  adverse  to  giving  further  aid 
In  cases  of  demonstrated  need.  However.  I 
believe  that  any  plan  for  Federal  aid  which 
aims  at  a  satisfactory  solution  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  recognize  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences In  the  needs  of  local  governments  on 
the  one  hand  and  State  governments  on  the 
other  hand.  The  local  units  often  are  not 
large  enough  In  terms  of  financial  resources 
to  resolve  their  economic  problems.  The  flight 
of  middle-Income  and  high -Income  people 
to  the  suburbs,  In  many  cases,  has  left  the 
core  cities — and  often  poor  suburbs  and 
counties  as  well — with  a  severe  fiscal  biu-den 
of  providing  education,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  welfare  and  hospital  services  to 
large  numbers  of  relatively  low-Income 
people.  In  addition,  overlapping  layers  of 
local  government  have  fragmented  author- 
ity among  different  units,  reducing  their 
power  to  deal  adequately  with  specific  prob- 
lems of  local  government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  personally  would  not 
be  opposed  to  providing  Federal  grants  to 
local  governments  to  aid  those  cities  and 
counties  which  face  truly  acute  Immediate 
problems  and  which  can  prove  their  need. 
However,  we  must  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
Administration's  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Let  me  reiterate  some  of  these  problems. 
Essentially,  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  plan  distributes  funds  among  the 
cities  and  localities  on  the  basis  of  their  tax 
collections — in  other  words,  local  govern- 
ments whould  share  In  the  funds  regardless 
of  their  need.  In  fact,  wealthy  communities 
would  receive  a  relatively  larger  share  of  the 
funds  than  poor  communities  because  they 
would  have  a  larger  tax  base  and  could  col- 
lect relatively  large  amounts  of  taxes  even 
If  their  tax  effort  were  relatively  small. 

The  basic  concept  underlying  revenue 
sharing,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment should  collect  taxes  and  then  hand 
them  over  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
to  spend  without  any  strings  Is  wrong.  In 
effect,  this  procedure  divorcee  completely  the 
responsibility  for  raising  revenue  from  the 
spending  of  revenue.  As  a  consequence,  there 
would  be  no  balance  of  priorities  between 
taxing  and  spending. 

The  Federal  Oovernment's  fiscal  problems 
would  also  be  Increased  by  the  way  In  which 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
to  be  distributed  would  be  determined.  The 
proposal  bases  the  amount  of  the  Federal  aid 
on  a  specified  portion  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  base.  In  my  opinion,  tying  the  amount 
of  aid  to  Federal  tax  receipts  would  be  a 
seriotis  mistake.  It  would  add  to  the  so-called 
"uncontrollable"  Federal  expenditures.  These 
already  amount  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  To  add  to  this  a  percentage  o< 
a  Federal  revenue  source  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  would  deprive  future  Oon> 
greases  of  the  freedom  of  choice  In  detar- 
mining  whether  this  growth  element  should 
be  used  for  aid  to  the  localities  or  whether 
some  other  expenditure  category  had  become 
more  Important.  As  a  matter  of  principle, 


It  Is  essential  that  we  keep  our  options  open 
so  that  future  Congresses  can  assign  pri> 
ortUes  to  spending  in  the  light  of  deralop- 
ments  and  changing  conditions. 

Finally,  revenue  sharing  does  nothing  to 
•ncc'urage  State  and  local  govemmaati 
which  are  In  financial  difficulties  to  help 
themselves.  It  merely  grants  them  funds 
without  encouraging  them  to  talte  steps  to 
Improve  their  financial  situation  themselves, 
and  so  merely  perpetuates  the  fundamental 
fiscal  problems  of  these  governmental  units. 
Because  of  these  grave  and  Inherent  de- 
fects, the  Administration's  revenue  sharing 
proposal  Is  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  and  pat- 
ently political  solution  to  granting  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments.  If  Federal  aid  Is 
to  be  granted — and  in  view  of  limited  Federal 
resources,  this  depends  on  the  priorities  as- 
signed to  the  various  competing  demands  for 
Federal  funds — then  we  must  develop  a  new 
and  fundamentally  different  approach  that 
avoids  the  basic  defects  of  revenue  sharing. 

First,  the  grant  should  be  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  This  wUl  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  program  after  it 
has  been  In  operation  a  few  years  to  see 
whether  it  should  be  discontinued,  modified, 
or  continued  as  it  Is. 

Second,  the  aid  should  be  distributed  in  a 
way  that  varies  the  amount  of  the  financial 
aid  according  to  the  need  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. One  poeslble  approach  to  this  ob- 
jective would  be  to  vary  the  amount  of  the 
grant  not  only  with  the  population  of  the 
local  government  but  also  with  the  number 
of  Its  low-Income  families.  This  would  avoid 
the  defect  of  revenue  sharing  which  spreads 
the  available  funds  to  all  cities  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  raised 
from  their  own  sources. 

Third,  the  total  amount  to  be  distributed 
to  the  cities  and  other  localities  should  be 
set  at  some  specified  sum  rather  than  tied  to 
a  specified  pKirtlon  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
base  along  the  lines  of  the  President's  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal. 

Fourth,  the  distribution  to  the  cities  and 
local  governments  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  expenditures,  which  are 
recognized  as  fulfilling  national  high  priority 
needs.  These  need  categories  for  which  the 
funds  could  be  spent  should,  It  seems  to  me, 
be  sufficiently  broad  so  that  there  would  be 
fiexlbUlty  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  differ- 
ent communities. 

But,  with  Federal  revenue  as  severely 
limited  as  It  Is.  It  seems  Important  to  me  that 
any  funds  the  Federal  Government  raises 
be  spent  for  what  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes to  be  high  priority  purposes.  This  recog- 
nizee the  Important  principle  that  the  same 
level  of  government  that  raises  the  revenue 
should  also  have  an  important  voice  in  de- 
ciding how  that  revenue  Is  to  be  spent.  This 
Is  essential  if  there  Is  not  to  be  a  distortion 
of  priorities  between  taxing  and  spending. 

We  will  be  receptive  to  a  formal  statement 
from  the  cities  and  the  counties  through 
your  organizations  by  resolution  or  other  for- 
mal means  as  to  the  high  priority  purposes 
which  you  would  include  In  such  a  proposal. 
Now.  turning  to  the  States,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  needs  of  State  aiul  local 
governments.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  wotUd 
be  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
provide  direct  grants  to  the  States  along  the 
lines  of  those  that  I  have  Just  described  u  a 
possibility  for  the  cities  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  any  Federal  assistance  to 
States  should  be  to  encourage  them  to  help 
themselvea  by  increasing  their  tax  effort.  How 
best  to  do  this  itoees  a  difficult  question.  I 
do  not.  at  this  time,  have  any  final  or  con- 
clusive answers.  But  there  are  different  pos- 
sible approaches  which  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

First,  the  Federal  Oovernment  could  aid 
the  States  by  helping  them  to  oollect  their 
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aoome   taxea   under   so-oaUed   "piggyback" 

arrangements.  This  would  provide  substan- 
tiAl  savings  of  administrative  ooats  to  the 
State  governments  by  making  available  the 
federal  Oovernment's  relatively  efficient  In- 
oome tax  collection  procedures.  It  would  also 
decrease  the  opportunities  for  tax  evasion 
lieoause  of  the  more  comprehensive  cover- 
ige  of  the  Federal  system.  In  addition,  there 
Is  likely  to  be  as  much  as  $1  billion  in  first 
year  tax  savings  to  the  States  in  a  Federal 
dtbboldlng  system. 

There  would  also  be  a  gain  for  the  taxpay- 
ers because  they.  In  effect,  could  file  both  tax 
returns  at  one  time — b«aed  on  Federal  tox 
or  taxable  Income. 

A  second  possibility  which  deserves  con- 
ilderatlon  would  be  to  make  a  payment — 
tome  have  suggested  a  credit  against  Federal 
income  tax  liability — for  some  specified  por- 
Uon  of  State  Income  taxes  collected.  The 
purpose  of  these  payments  or  credits  would 
be  to  encourage  the  States  to  make  greater 
use  of  Income  taxes  to  secure  revenue  to  meet 
their  essential  needs.  These  payments  would, 
of  course,  not  be  of  Immediate  assistance  to 
Uiose  States  which  do  not  now  make  use  of 
income  taxes  or  which  make  relatively  little 
use  of  such  taxes.  For  such  States  temporary 
uslstance  in  the  form  of  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments for  a  limited  period  of  time  would 
permit  them  to  receive  help  during  the  period 
they  considered  the  adoption  of  Income  taxes. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  merely 
offer  these  approaches  as  possibilities  for 
future  action.  The  Committee  has  as  y«t 
m&de  no  decisions  on  these  matters.  "The 
Committee  would  be  receptive  to  receiving 
formal  advice  from  the  States  through  their 
organizations  as  to  whether  they  would 
desire  this  aid. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  when 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  adjourned 
for  the  summer  recess,  we  planned  to  con- 
tinue our  consideration  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  Septem- 
t)er  8,  making  this  the  first  order  of  business. 
However,  the  President's  urgent  request  for 
us  to  consider  tax  changes  to  spur  our  lag- 
ging economy  In  a  way  which  will  not  in- 
crease Inflation  has  made  It  necessary  for  us 
to  give  this  matter  priority.  This,  too.  Is  a 
problem  In  which  Stateb  and  local  govern- 
ments have  a  very  reel  Interest.  In  1070,  these 
governmental  units  suffered  a  loss  of  93.6 
bUllon  In  tax  receipts  because  a  depressed 
economy  curtailed  their  tax  base  and  their 
tax  receipts.  The  restoration  of  our  economy 
to  a  high  growth  rate  will  in  Itself  help  to 
improve  the  financial  position  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

After  our  consideration  of  the  i)endlng  tax 
proposals,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
plans  to  consider  proposals  relating  to  na- 
tional health  insurance  which,  of  course,  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation  and  this,  too, 
Is  a  matter  of  fiscal  importance  especially  to 
State  governments.  As  a  result,  there  will  be 
»ome  time  before  the  Committee  can  re- 
lume Its  consideration  of  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  I  am 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  will  use  this  time  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  type  of  program  I  have 
tried  to  outline  to  you.  In  my  opinion,  there 
tre  few  things  which  could  be  more  helpful 
In  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem  than  such  a  realistic  and  construc- 
tive approach  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


PRESroENT  NIXON'S  FREEZE  ON 
FEDERAL  WAGES  BEYOND  FREEZE 
PERIOD  UNFAIR  TO  FEDERAL 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstthaga)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
621,  a  resolution  calling  for  the  disap- 
proval of  the  President's  proposal  to 
postpone  the  scheduled  January  1,  1972, 
adjustment  in  pay  for  most  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  did  this  to  indicate  my  strong 
support  for  House  Resolution  596,  an 
identical  measure  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldh)  and  a  number 
of  other  M«nbers  and  which  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  the  proposition 
that  Federal  employees  should  be  ex- 
pected to  make  sacrifice  comparable  to 
employees  in  the  private  sector;  but  the 
President's  proposed  order  would  lock 
Federal  workers  into  a  much  greater 
sacrifice. 

■nie  President  has  already  announced 
that  the  outright  freeze  on  increases  in 
wages,  prices,  and  rents  would  not  be 
continued  beyond  November  15.  Ironi- 
cally, he  has  also  announced  that  he 
expects  Federal  classified  employees  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  ac- 
cept frozen  wages  IV2,  months  beyond 
November  15, 1971.  Under  his  plan,  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  raises  for  these 
Federal  workers  until  July  1,  1972.  The 
obvious  Inequity  of  placing  Federal  em- 
ployees in  such  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion is  totally  unacceptable. 

In  a  recent  thoughtful  editorial,  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  that — 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  notion 
that  any  group  of  public  employees — state, 
local  or  federal — should  be  exempt  from  the 
general  freeae.  But  neither  do  we  see  any 
justification  for  putting  them  under  special 
handicaps  of  the  type  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  that  Federal  workers  be  de- 
nied promised  pay  Increases  after  the  freese. 

When  the  general  freeze  Is  lifted  in 
November,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial 
number  of  price  Increases  are  inevitable. 
But  the  4.8  million  employees  affected 
by  the  President's  pn^wsal,  both  civilian 
and  military,  will  find  their  Incomes 
frozen  for  more  than  a  half  year  in  the 
face  of  these  rising  prices. 

This  Is  simple  injustice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  resolution  will  eliminate  It.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  issue 
Objectively,  and  support  the  resolution 
when  the  vote  la  taken  early  in  October. 


TELEPHONE  EXCISE  TAX  REPEAL 
BILL 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rttnwils)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bUl  which  would  re- 
peal the  10-percent  telephone  excise  tax. 

This  tax  was  imposed  on  local  tele- 
phone service  in  1941  as  a  "temporary" 
wartime  measure  which  would  provide  a 
means  of  raising  revenue  to  carry  out  our 
war  effort.  Back  in  1941  the  tax  was  im- 
posed for  the  additional  purpose  of  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  our  overburdened 
telephone  system  and  of  easing  the  de- 


mand for  new   equipment  which  was 
quite  scarce  at  the  time. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  this 
"tonporary"  tax  was  imposed  on  this 
Nation's  telephone  users.  Our  telephone 
system  is  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world.  Equipment  shortages  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Our  President  tells  us 
that  he  is  winding  down  our  war  effort 
in  Vietnam.  In  short,  even  the  Vietnam 
war  no  longer  provides  an  excuse  for 
continuing  this  "temporary"  tax. 

Another  reason  originally  given  for  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  was  that  tele- 
phones were  cmsidered  to  be  a  luxury  In 
the  early  1940'8.  Here  again,  we  have  a 
reason  for  the  tax  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Today  the  telephone  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity to  our  entire  Nation.  Our  business 
community  would  grind  to  a  halt  if  tele- 
phone service  were  to  be  interrupted  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  The  need  for 
the  telephone  in  the  home  is  equally  im- 
portant, especially  in  nnergency  situa- 
tions. In  spite  of  this  fact,  we  continue 
to  be  taxed  on  a  vital  necessity. 

The  history  of  this  tax  is  replete  with 
broken  promises  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er. The  Revenue  Act  of  1943  increased 
the  1941  tax  and  specifically  provided 
that  these  increases  would  expire  6 
months  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1947  extended  the 
rates  indefinitely.  The  American  tax- 
payer received  some  relief  in  1954  when 
the  tax  was  reduced.  Minor  reductions 
were  made  in  the  Excise  Tax  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1958.  In  1959,  Congress 
again  provided  for  a  termination  of  the 
tax  in  the  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1959.  However,  in  keeping  with  past  prac- 
tice, the  tax  was  continued  through  a 
series  of  yearly  extensions  until  1965. 
Once  again  Congress  started  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  a  gradual  basis  through  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  passed  in  June 
of  1965.  However,  past  practice  soon  pre- 
vailed and  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  restored  the  tax  at  its  10-percent 
rate.  At  that  point  the  tax  was  sclied- 
uled  to  be  repealed  In  1969.  As  in  the 
past,  the  tax  was  not  repealed.  Exten- 
sions were  made  in  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  and  most  recently 
in  the  Excise,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1970. 

At  present,  the  10-percent  rate  will  be 
In  effect  until  January  of  1973.  A  graduaJ 
reduction  is  then  scheduled  to  take  place 
until  the  tax  will  supposedly  be  termi- 
nated in  1982.  At  that  point  we  will  have 
had  a  "temporary"  tax  which  wHl  have 
lasted  over  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  we  re- 
pealed this  "temporary"  tax.  The  tax- 
pa>'ers  of  America  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  taxed  at  a  rate  of  10  percent  on 
the  use  of  their  telephone.  The  Viet- 
nam conflict  can  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
pretext  for  this  "temporary"  wartime 
tax.  President  Nixon  has  finally  realized 
that  this  Nation's  economy  is  in  serious 
trouble.  The  root  of  some  of  those  trou- 
bles is  our  antiquated  and  outdated 
patchwork  of  taxation  measures.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  Uxtay  would  be  an  ideal 
first  step  toward  a  complete  overhaul  of 
our  entire  tax  system. 
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EDLOOY  ON  JUSTTCB  HUOb  L. 
BLACK  OP  THE  UjB.  SUFREaiCE 
COURT  j 

(Mr.  HELST08KI  asked  and  ^ 
perminlaD  to  extend  hla  remarks 
point  In  the  Rccou)  and  to  Include  | 
neous  matter.)     

Mi.    HBL8T0SKL    Mr. 
would  Uke  at  this  time  to  praise  the 
and  the  memory  of  that  great . 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  of  the 
preme  Court,  oo  the  occasion  of : 
Ing. 

The  country  has  known  few 
of  conscience  and  of  law,  and 
standing  record  as  a  Justice  on  the  I 
of  our  highest  Court  renders  him 
the  great  men  of  our  time. 

When  the  country  was  torn  m  the 
Qreat  Depression  of  192&-1933,  iHugo 
Black  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sfcnate, 
from  the  State  of  Alabama.  As  suih,  he 
led  the  battle  In  the  Senate  for  pissage 
of  the  New  Deal  legislation  that  reftored 
the  National  economy  to  an  even  k^el.  In 
1937,  he  was  appointed  aa  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
markable  Judicial  career  was  underway 

For  34  years,  the  simple  devot 
Hugo  Black  to  the  Constitution  set 
an  Instrument  in  the  interest  of 
pressed.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
courts  were  required  by  constlti 
decree,  he  fervidly  maintained, 
all  kinds  of  tyranny  and  to  prot 
interests  of  the  individual. 

Althoxigh  he  frequently  dissented  In 
major  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions,  hf  also 
spoke  for  the  entire  Court  in  sometof  its 
more  significant  pronouncements  ff  re- 
cent times. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  1947 
permitting  the  use  of  public 
transport  children  to  parochial  sc| 
the  1952  decision  outlawing 
the  steel  mills,  by  Eixeeutlve  Ordel 
1962  ruling  against  prayers  In 
school    classrooms;    the    1963    de 
guaranteeing  legal  coimsel  to  all 
inal  suspects  charged  with  serious  ci 
the  1963  ruling  upholding  the  cor 
tional  rights  of  citizens  to  retain 
citizenship  until  they  choose  on  theij 
to  renounce  it;  and  the  1970  decislc 
holding  the  right  to  vote.  In  all 
elections,  of  citizens  who  are  18  ye 
age  or  older.  In  every  case.  Justice 
spoke  in  the  Interest  of  the  prlvat 
science,  tmd  the  right  of  conscle 
protection  from  governmental  suf 
sim. 

Por  many  years  he  found 
small  minority  on  the  Supreme  Cot 
Issues  of  free  speech  and  the  scope 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  time,  howeve 
Court  came  over  to  adopt  his 
view  on  many  major  matters,  a 
are  those  who  attribute  the  oontrovirslal, 
liberal,  reformist  nature  of  the  boh  sailed 
Warren  Court  to  the  Influence  ol  Jus- 
tice Black  more  than  to  any  other  sf  urce. 

Justice  Black  was  one  of  the  out^and- 
ing  Judges  of  American  history.  I^  had 
the  essential  quality  of  a  Judge,  thejlnner 
strength  permitting  lndei>endenc^.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  Supreme  Co4rt  of 
the  united  States,  and  did  not  care^what 
Presidents,  politicians,  or  newspap^*  edi- 
tors thought  of  him.  He  was  his  own  man. 


motivated  by  the  word  and  spirit  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

He  was  a  great  man  In  a  world  so  need- 
ful of  great  men,  now  as  never  before. 

To  his  wife,  Ellcabeth.  and  his  son. 
Hugo,  Jr..  and  Sterling  Poster  and  to  his 
daughter,  Martha  Josephine  of  Hacken- 
sack,  N.J.,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  most  heartfelt  condolences. 


EULOGY  ON  HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 
OP  THE  KITFJTIKTKV  SIXTH  DIS- 
TRICT 

(Mr.  HELJ3TOSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro.) 

Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  regret,  I  note  the  sudden  demise  of 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Watts  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Sixth  District,  a  man  of  many 
talents,  and  the  good  friend  of  many  in 
this  Chamber. 

For  20  years,  John  Watts  represented 
the  people  of  the  Lexington  area,  in  cen- 
tral Kentucky,  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
him  a  leader  in  Democratic  Party  circles 
and  a  leader  in  the  House.  As  second- 
ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  close  friend  and 
confidant  of  Chairman  Wn.BUR  Mu.i.s, 
he  rendered  countless  Important  con- 
tributions to  landmark  legislative 
achievements  in  the  areas  of  taxation, 
trade,  social  security  and  welfare  legis- 
lation. 

Preceding  his  entrance  In  politics,  John 
Watts  was  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  banker, 
and  a  police  Judge.  In  politics,  he  served 
initially  as  a  county  attorney  before  win- 
ning election  to  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  rose  to  the  po- 
sition of  majority  leader.  At  one  time, 
he  held  the  post  of  county  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  was  briefly 
commissioner  of  motor  transportation 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Sent  to  Congress  in  a  special  election, 
in  1951,  he  brought  to  Washington  a 
talent  for  quiet,  effective  legislative  oper- 
ations, looking  to  the  best  Interests  of 
his  district  and  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  those  quiet  men  who  shun  the  lime- 
light and  get  things  done,  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  John 
Watts  established  himself  as  an  expert, 
and  was  called  upon  constantly  for  ad- 
vice In  matters  touching  on  taxation  of 
every  kind.  He  also  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  tariff  problems  and  at- 
tracted some  attention  in  1965.  as  a 
leader  in  the  successful  battle  to  amend 
tariff  legislation,  reducmg  the  amount 
of  duty-free  liquor  permitted  entrance 
to  the  country  on  the  person  of  tourists 
returning  from  abroad. 

In  all  his  operations,  political  and  per- 
sonal. John  Watts  had  a  way  of  winning 
friends  and  molding  the  popular  opinion. 
He  was  a  potent  force  in  all  his  under- 
takings and  a  man  of  the  greatest  honor 
and  integrity. 

His  loss  to  Congress  and  the  country 
is  great  Indeed. 


PCB'S:  THE  PDA'S  RESPONSE 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rccokd  and  to  include  i 
neoua  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pood  mt 
Drug  Administration  CommlMloair 
Charles  Edwards  today  held  a  preaa  oon> 
ference  to  help  establish  perspective  on 
the  problem  of  the  contamination  of  oar 
environment  and  our  food  supply  by  a 
persistent,  highly  toxic.  Industrial  chflmi- 
cal — polychlorlnated  biphenyls — PCB'S. 

Indeed,  there  is  considerable  publle 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  hazards  posed 
by  PCB'S.  But  this  confusion  is  not  u 
Dr.  Edwards  suggests  the  result  of  "% 
few  alarmists  seeking  headlines."  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  tb» 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  uncoo- 
sclonable  failure  to  deal  candidly  with 
the  public  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Por  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  get  the  appropriate  PMeral 
agencies  to  take  the  necessary  preveQ> 
t:ve  actions  that  would  have  Insured  that 
this  chemical  would  not  contaminate  oar 
environment  and  our  health.  But  in  an 
almost  unprecedent  display  of  disregard 
for  the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  that  ad- 
nrinlstrative  action  was  not  forthcomlof. 

The  results  of  this  failure  have  been 
tragically  apparent  in  the  repeated  mas- 
sive contamination  of  our  food  supply  by 
PCB'S — contamination  that  has  infected 
milk,  turkeys,  chickens,  shell  eggs,  cat- 
fish, broken  egg  products,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  packaged  foods. 

PDA's  response  to  these  incidents — in- 
cidents which  it  could  have  prevented— 
was  to  attempt  to  hide  them  from  the 
public.  When  these  occurrences  finally 
were  brought  to  public  attention,  what 
was  FDA's  response?  Did  it  alert  the  pub- 
lic that  It  had  established  griideline  levels 
because  PCB's,  while  not  presenting  an 
liiunediate  danger  of  acute  toxicity,  were 
extremely  pervasive,  persistent  poisons 
which  accumulate  in  body  tissues  and.  at 
threshold  concentrations  at  present  ud> 
known,  constitute  a  severe  threat  to 
health?  Did  it  tell  the  public  that,  al- 
most by  definition,  any  ingestion  of  these 
poisons  would  contribute  to  that  accumu* 
latlon,  and  tliat  the  guidelines  were  es- 
tablished for  Just  that  reason?  Did  it 
inform  the  public,  when  PDA  knew  that 
contaminated  products  had  reached  the 
market,  that  it  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  these  products  and  avoid  them? 

The  answer  Is  no.  Rather,  PDA  ofBdab 
have  repeatedly  attempted  to  lull  the 
public  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  despite 
the  recurring  Incidents  of  PCB-containi- 
nation,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlstn- 
tion  has  made  no  effort  to  make  ftill  dis- 
closure to  the  public,  nor  has  It  under- 
taken those  actions  necessary  to  insure 
that  such  occurrences  will  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Despite  Conrnilssioner  Edwards'  as- 
surances at  today's  press  conference  thai 
the  PDA  is  taking  "specific,  adequate 
and  positive  steps"  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic from  the  dangers  of  PCB-contamlna- 
tlon,  neither  he  nor  his  staff  could  elab- 
orate upon  what  these  steiie  are  furttoer 
than  that  they  are  Identical  to  the  prac- 
tices undertaken  voluntarily  by  industrr 
months  ago — practices  which  led  to, 
rather  than  prevented,  the  massive  con- 
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taminatlon  of  food  in  a  12-State 

the  Southeast  United  States. 

What  these  steps  amoimt  to  is  a  oaa- 
tlnued  reliance  on  industry  to  police  It- 
self fuul  the  voluntary  restriction  of  PCB 
production  to  closed  system  uses.  Un- 
fortimately.  there  are  no  true  closed 
systems,  and  that  is  all  too  weU  docu- 
mented by  the  PCB  leakage  from  a  closed 
system  application  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 
In  his  statement  this  afternoon,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards rejected  outright  the  need  and  "in 
fact  the  feasibility"  for  a  ban  on  this 
chemical.  Although  conceding  PCB's  re- 
quire control — control  FDA  is  unwilling 
to  exercise — CXMnnUssloner  Edwards 
went  on  to  say  that  such  a  ban  "would 
not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer." 

Quite  the  contrary  Is  the  case.  The  only 
thing  that  will  insure  that  future  con- 
tamination from  PCB's  does  not  occur  is 
to  eliminate  them  totally — as  pr(H>osed  in 
my  legislation  H.R.  10085.  Certahily  this 
is  not  very  complex  given  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  sole  domestic  manufacturer 
of  polychlorlnated  biphenyls:  Monsanto 
Co.  Perhaps  such  a  ban  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  Monsanto,  but  it 
would  be  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  And  in  my 
book  the  consumer  comes  first. 

CcHnmlssioner  Edwards  ended  his 
statement  by  rejecting  the  idea  that 
crisis  headlines  are  Justified  to  meet  the 
situation  as  we  know  it  today.  I  a«ree 
that  scare  headlines  are  not  the  answer — 
what  is  needed  is  preventive  action  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agencies  and  full 
and  timely  disclosure  of  any  and  all  food 
adulteration  and  contamination  to  the 
American  public. 

And  for  some  reason,  those  two  items 
were  overlooked  by  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards today. 


SENATOR  BAYH  SPEAKS  ON 
AMERICAN  SCXHETY 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RKcoaD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding tn  the  RicoRD  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Birch  Bath,  on  September  13,  1971,  on 
the  occasion  of  freshman  orientation  at 
George  Washington  University : 

An  Aptwim  bt  SDrATOB  Bath 
It  8««in«  to  ms  that  young  paopls  art  s«k- 
ing  tMalt  quesUoiu  tliAt  oonoam  Um  valuM 
and    direction    at    Amulcan    Society:    For 
example : 
Wliat  kind  of  Society  do  we  have  tbat: 
Forgets   Its   old:    neglects    Its   poor:    sen- 
tences Its  "crlznlnAls"  to  Jalla  tbat  offer  mere 
punishment    than    rehabilitation;    and    lets 
20  to  80  million  of  Its  own  dtlsens  live  Uvea 
of  quiet  desperation  in  hunger,  alienation, 
and  poverty. 
What  kind  of  society  do  we  have  that: 
Places    a   aodal,    economic    and   polltlaal 
chastity  belt  around  many  at  Its  woman; 
plays   politics  with   Its   Blacka;    Ignores   Its 
blue-ooUar  workm;  avoids  Its  Clblo«noe  and 
keepe  Its  first  real  amerleans  living  In  P.O.W. 
camps,    seventy-five    years    aftar    the    last 
battle. 
What  kind  of  aoolsty  do  w*  have  that : 
Oonfuaas  quantity  with  quality  and  big- 


ness with  goodness;  equates  a  high  Oroas  Na- 
tional Product  with  the  good  life;  refuses  to 
time  In  Its  economic  lystem  with  Its  ecolog- 
ical system. 
What  kind  of  society  do  we  have  that: 
Taxes  Its  poor  and  middle  class  more  than 
the  rich;  often  protects  Big  Buslneas  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer;  glTes  away  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  rich  corporate  farmers  for 
not  growing  crops;  spends  almost  &0<  out 
of  every  tax  dollar  for  the  military;  subsidizes 
and  saves  corporations  like  Lockheed  but 
Ignores  the  11,000  small  businesses  that  close 
every  year;  adheres  to  a  rather  dubious 
phUosophy  of  "socialism  for  the  rich,  free 
enterprise  for  the  poor." 
What  kind  of  society  do  we  have  that: 
Hunts  down  political  sci^egoats  but  cud- 
dles the  large  corporations  that  engage  in 
graft,  price  flTlng  and  poUutlon;  that  talks 
constantly  about  law  and  order  but  falls  to 
enforce  certain  laws  relating  to  dvU  rights; 
that  totally  ignores  the  rights  of  those  stu- 
dents who  lost  their  Uvea  at  Jackson  and 
Kent  States. 

What  kind  of  society  do  we  have  where: 
The  Justice  Department  Is  more  Interested 
in  domestic  politics  than  in  equal  Justice 
under  law  and  tries  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  only  way  we  can  make  our  streets  safe 
and  our  homee  secure  is  by  depriving  citizens 
of  a  trial  by  Jury,  jaUlng  peaceful  demon- 
strators, tapping  our  telephones  or  spying  on 
our  public  officials. 

What  kind  of  society  do  we  have: 
That  continues  to  waste  lives  in  a  futile 
and  Insane  war  in  Vietnam,  and  where,  if 
you  want  the  real  truth  from  your  govern- 
ment about  that  war,  you  have  to  steal  it. 
What  kliul  of  society  do  we  have: 
That  pays  private  corporations  mllUons  in 
cost  overruns  for  weapons  systems  that  are 
usually  obeolete  and  defective  by  the  time 
they  are  finished;  spend  billions  iat  an  ABM 
system  that  probahly  wont  work  to  protect 
decaying  cities  that,  for  the  most  part,  arent 
fit  for  human  habitation:  that  hoards,  in  the 
form  of  nuclear  stockpiles,  the  explosive 
power  of  eight  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  entire  world,  an- 
nuaJly  spends  $410.00  per  capita  for  every 
American  for  the  military,  and  still  has  the 
audacity  to  ask  for  more. 
What  kind  of  President  do  we  have : 
Who  would  rather  qMOd  his  time  talking 
about  a  few  welfare  cheaters  instead  of  our 
vast  Inequality  of  tnoozne  of  our  6.6  million 
un«mployed;  would  rather  discuss  dissent 
and  dlssenten  than  the  many  problems  and 
Issues  that  creates  the  dissent  and  engulf 
this  country;  would  rather  not  talk  about  the 
crisis  in  our  classroom,  the  crisis  in  our 
courts,  the  crisis  In  otir  cities,  the  crisis  In 
our  OoDgreas,  and  most  importantly,  the 
crisis  of  our  conscience. 

What  kind  of  President  do  we  have: 
Who  talks  about  bringing  us  together  but 
sends  Bpiro  Agnew  across  the  land  to  articu- 
late suspicion,  create  division  and  magnify 
distrust;    who  seems  more  concerned  with 
the  politics  of  the  next  election  InstsMl  of 
the  problems  of  the  next  generation. 
What  kind  o(  society  do  we  have? 
Some  of  you  might  insist  that  it  Is  a  totali- 
tarian society,  which  It  is  not.  Others  would 
rather  cop  out  and  believe  that  it  la  an  In- 
curable society,  not  worthy  ^f  saving.  But. 
more  of  you,  I  think,  would 
sick  or  Insane  society,  whiet 
But  regardless  of  bow  you  de 
faults  are  Oxir  problems, 
land  and  this  Society,  this 
have  Just  deacrlbed,  is  Our 
For  we  sbould  remsaber 
are  a  oountry  with  distorted  values  and  In- 
sane priorities,  we  are  a  oountry  capable  of 
obatkge.  Indeed,  the  greatnasB  of  America  Ues 
not  only  In  what  we  are,  but  in  what  we  can 
beoome. 

But  Kxne  of  you  may  not  see  it  this  way. 
Some  of  you  have  been  fooling  youraelvas 


y  that  It  is  a 

in  part  it  is. 

be  it  these 

land  Is  Our 

lety  that  we 

•ty. 

t  Just  as  we 


Into  believing  that  change  is  not  poaslble, 
that  nothing  can  be  done.  Such  thinking  is 
not  only  false  and  dangerous:  it  Is  a  oop  out. 
For  It  is  always  easier  to  hate  and  despair 
than  to  love  and  build.  We  must  r«nember 
that  cynicism,  apathy  and  withdrawal  are 
dlseaHsa  to  be  avoided,  for  there  U  no  alter- 
native to  hope. 

History  will  Judge  us  not  by  what  we  op- 
pose, but  rather  by  what  we  pn^Kwe.  To 
accentuate  the  positive,  however,  la  not  an 
easy  role.  It  requires  the  courage  to  cham- 
pion dlflkoult  caiises.  It  demands  the  vision 
to  see  and  to  occupy  new  frontiers.  It  asks  its 
leaders  to  place  people  and  purpose  above 
poliUcs  and  profit  and  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween  promise   and   perfomtanoe. 

One  begins  where  one  is.  Social  problems — 
war,  hunger,  racism,  alienation — these  are 
not  indigenous  to  the  United  States  alone, 
but  to  the  world.  There  is  alienation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Brazil;  racism  in  Nigeria, 
India  and  Poland.  Hunger  and  hatred,  un- 
fortunately, permeate  the  globe. 

I'm  not  excusing  our  record,  I've  spent  s 
great  deal  of  my  time  in  the  Senate  trying  to 
change  the  direction  of  this  countiy.  I've 
made  some  mistakes,  but  I've  tried.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  a  man's  reach  would  exceed 
his  grasp,  that  one  can  be  a  critic  without 
being  a  cynic  and  that  a  person  should  be  a 
doer  and  not  Just  a  talker.  (I  also  feel  that 
I  would  change  places  with  no  man,  society 
or  time.) 

We  have  made  some  progress: 

We  stopped  the  SST,  that  fiylng  monument 
to  Ignorance,  from  being  buUt. 

We  defeated  the  President  twice  when  he 
tried  to  put  two  unqualified  Jurists,  Includ- 
ing a  racist,  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  flnaUy  made  democracy  a  little  more 
possible  for  11  Vi  million  yoimg  Americans 
by  granting  them  the  right  to  vote. 

We  helped  educate  %  at  our  popiilation 
who  now  realize  with  us  that  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

And  so  finally,  I  would  suggaart  to  you 
young  people  today  that  our  objective  Is 
clear,  we  must  all  work  together  to  change 
a  system  and  a  people  that  have  to  cbanga 
If  we  are  going  to  survive.  For  /  heiieva  with 
WlUlam  Faulkner  that  the  basest  of  aU 
things  is  to  be  afraid.  /  belteoe  with  Justice 
Brandels  that  the  greatest  menace  to  free- 
dom is  an  inert  people;  /  believe  with  Allison 
Krause  that  "flowers  are  better  than  biil- 
lets,"  and  I  Join,  hopefully  vrlth  you.  In  be- 
lieving that  we  must  all  work  together, 
everyone  in  this  room,  to  build  a  society 
where  love,  compassion  and  reooncUlation 
are   more  possible. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  BILL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks-at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoas  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJEl.  9212. 
the  black  lung  benefits  bill  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  House  on  Monday  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  is  an  attemi>t  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  that  have  been 
indicated  as  necessary  during  the  first 
18  months  of  the  act's  administration. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  both 
management  and  labor  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry. 

I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Ric- 
osD  a  letter  I  have  reetfved  from  Mr. 
Joewh  Moody,  president  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  C^ii^tors'  Association,  an  or- 
ganlattion  representinc  producers  of  by 
far  the  gres^  paji  of  the  Nation's 
bituminous  ooal. 
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BrriTKiMOXTS  Coax. 

OPKKATOBa'    AflSOCTATION,    INC.. 

Wathington,  D.C..  September  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Cau.  O.  Pkuuns, 
House  of  Repretentativet, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Mr  Dkui  HmrKtaxtrTATrrz  Pbkxns:  Th« 
Hous«  of  R«present*tlv«e  Is  scheduled  to  take 
up  on  Monday,  September  37,  under  ruapen- 
slon  of  rule*.  HJl.  9313,  a  bill  proposing  four 
changes  In  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Ooal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19«9,  which  pro- 
vldee  for  beneflte  to  miners  suffering  from 
coal  miners'  pnevunoconloals. 

The  Bituminous  Ooal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  representing  cotU  companies  pro- 
ducing about  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  which  serres  as  bargaining 
agent  for  the  Industry  in  labor-management 
relations,  urges  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  would  remedy  several  Inequities  In 
the  present  Act,  and  would  make  for  a  more 
orderly  transition  from  Federal  to  State 
administration  of  the  black  lung  benefit 
program. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  BWucatlon  and  Labor 
would: 

(1)  Extend  benefits  to  "double  orphans," 
that  Is,  children  of  deceased  parente  who  had 
been  drawing  compensation. 

(2)  Clarify  language  of  the  present  law  re- 
lating to  Social  Security  disability  benefits  so 
that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  total  dis- 
ability benefits  which  a  miner  might  be  draw- 
ing when  he  qualified  for  black  lung  com- 
pensation. 

(3)  Extend  for  two  yeajs  the  timetable  for 
transferring  from  the  Federal  government  to 
the  States  the  responsibility  for  provldmg 
black  lung  benefits  to  beneficiaries.  This  ad- 
ditional time  Is  urgently  needed  to  enable 
the  States  to  pass  necessary  legislation  and 
establish  administrative  machinery  to  take 
on  this  new  and  complex  task. 

(4)  Authorize  thri  use  of  dlagnoertlc  tech- 
niques In  addition  to  X-ray  In  determining 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

This    proposed    legislation    would    bring 
greater  equity  and  stability  to  the  black  lung 
program,  and  we  hope  that  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  vote  for  It. 
Sincerely. 

JOSZPH   E.    MOODT, 

i>re5<denf. 


BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS  BELL 

(Mr.  PERKINS  afiked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  suspension  day 
has  been  rescheduled  for  Monday. 
October  4.  That  means  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speed  the  pa5sage 
of  HJR.  9212,  amending  the  black  lung 
benefits  section  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

My  punxjse  in  addressing  the  House 
today  is  to  deal  with  only  one  of  the  four 
major  purposes  of  the  bill.  That  purpose 
is  to  insure  that  a  coal  miner's  claim  for 
benefits  may  not  be  denied  solely  on  the 
basis  of  a  chest  X-ray, 

Testimony  before  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  portions  of  which  are 
quoted  in  House  Report  No.  92-460. 
clearly  established  that  X-ray  alone  can- 
not always  establish  the  existence  of 
pneumoconiosis,  or  black  limg.  Fre- 
quently miners  who  have  shown  no  X-ray 
evidence  of  the  disease  are  found,  in  an 
autopsy,  to  have  contracted  the  disease. 

With  this  point  In  mind,  I  ask  leave 


to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Gordon  Harper, 
M.D.,  who  Is  associated  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  and  an  article  by  Dr.  Harper 
entitled  "Coal  Worker's  Lung  Disease." 
I  also  ask  leave  to  Include  a  statement  by 
a  number  of  physicians  who  participated 
in  a  seminar  on  pneumoconiosis  held 
earlier  this  month  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.: 
Thx  Chiu>kzn's  Hospttal 

MXOICAI.  Ckntsb, 
Boston,  Mass..  September  24,  1971. 
Representative  Ca&i.  D.  Puuuifs, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Six:  I  have  recently  seen  a  copy  of  HR 
9313  and  of  Report  #93-4fl0  concerning  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  extension  of  benefits  to  "double  or- 
phans" of  fathers  who  died  with  pneumoco- 
niosis can  only  be  applauded.  The  extension 
of  the  period  during  which  federal  benefits 
will  be  given  also  deserves  support. 

I  write  with  particular  reference  to  the 
medical  criteria  for  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  pneumoconiosis.  As  the  enclosed  arti- 
cle Indicates,  this  issue  has  been  of  some 
concern  to  me  and  to  a  number  of  other  doc- 
tors. 

As  testimony  lead  your  committee  to  con- 
clude, the  use  of  rigid  X-ray  criteria  to  deter- 
mine pulmonary  dlsabUity  in  coal  miners 
cannot  be  supported  medically,  and  has  pre- 
vented large  numbers  of  disabled  miners 
from  receiving  benefits  to  which  Congress 
felt  they  were  entitled  by  virtue  of  decades 
of  hard  work  in  the  mines. 

Accordingly,  Section  4  of  HR  9212,  barring 
the  denial  of  benefits  solely  on  the  basis  of 
a  chest  roentgenogram,  deserves  full  support, 
and  the  Conunlttee  deserves  credit  for  bring- 
ing this  Important  reform  before  the  whole 
Congress. 

There  is  a  further  problem  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  1969  law,  however,  which 
HR  9212,  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee, 
will  not  rectify. 

Many  miners  and  former  miners  have  dis- 
abling pulmonary  impairment  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  "coal-dust  pneumoconi- 
osis." They  are  presently  being  denied  bene- 
fits under  the  same  thrifty  but  narrow  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  which  gave  rise  to  the 
X-ray  requirement.  These  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  are  too  short  of  breath  to 
get  about,  let  alone  work,  but  they  will  still 
be  turned  down  for  federal  benefits,  even  if 
HR  9213  is  enacted,  unless  Congress  spells  out 
that  It  intends  this  legislation  to  benefit  a/2 
miners  with  work-related  pulmonary  impair- 
ment, not  Just  those  with  the  more  spectacu- 
lar "black-lung"  pneumoconiosis.  This  is  not 
Just  a  medical  word  game,  nor  Is  It  as  com- 
plicated as  It  seems  at  first. 

Many  physicians  who  have  cared  for  and 
studied  coal  miners  have  found  them  sus- 
ceptible to  a  variety  of  lung  conditions  which 
a  single  term  like  "pneumoconiosis"  does  not 
encompass.  Some  of  these  have  been  recog- 
nized for  decades,  like  silicosis;  others,  like 
difficulty  In  moving  oxygen  from  the  lungs 
to  the  bloodstream,  have  only  been  described 
more  recently.  They  are  not  so  uniquely  re- 
lated to  ooal-mlnlng  as  Is  the  characteristic 
"black-lung,"  proverbially  (and  often  ater- 
ally)  full  of  ooal  dust,  but  they  oociir  In 
coal  miners  In  proportion  to  the  years  they 
spend  underground,  and  so  are  a  work-related 
condition.  Their  causes,  too.  Involve  other 
factors  besides  coal  dust,  like  silica  dust 
from  sand,  and  harmful  gases  from  cable 
and  motor  fires;  these  affect  the  miners'  lungs 
in  ways  still  to  be  precisely  defined.  Medical 
science  still  has  many  unanswered  questions 
In  this  area. 

One  former  miner,  who  gr«w  abort  of 
breath  Just  standing  and  talking  and  who  has 
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been  denied  black  lung  benefit*.  ezpiMMd 
his  own  bewildarmflnt  in  terms  many  doctors 
woiUd  agree  with,  when  he  told  me,  "I  dont 
know  where  It  xsame  from,  but  I  know  what 
I've  got." 

The  point  Is  simply  that  many  such  breath- 
less men  are  preeently  mcapacltated  by  pul- 
monary Insufflolency  which  la  Juat  •■  dis- 
abling and  Just  as  reUted  to  their  ezposure 
underground  as  is  the  q>eolflc  entity  ooal. 
dust  pneumooonlosis,  but  they  will  >tUl  be 
excluded  from  benefits  under  HR0312  unless 
Congress  Instructs  those  administering  the 
law  to  Include  them. 

I  prepared  the  enclosed  review  of  this  topic 
as  background  for  a  group  of  doctors  who 
traveled  to  Beckley,  West  Vlrgima,  two  weeks 
ago  to  examine  such  men.  The  group  re- 
leased the  enclosed  statement.  The  names 
of  the  members  of  the  group  are  attached. 
Rather  than  try  to  establish  a  list  of  specific 
diseases  for  which  miners  should  be  com- 
pensated the  group  avoided  that  morass  and 
concluded  that  benefits  should  refiect  how 
much  a  man  li  impaired,  not  what  diagnosis 
we  can  fit  him  into.  Otherwise,  he  (and  hla 
family)  would  be  paying  for  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  knowledge.  What  we  do  know  now 
without  further  study,  is  that  many  men  are 
too  short  of  breath  to  work  after  '1««'>ad«e 
In  the  mines;  medical  advice  hardly  sonms 
necessary  to  decide  that  they  deserve  bene> 
fits. 

The  Black  Lung  program,  we  feel,  will  re- 
main both  medically  unjustified  and  cruel 
and  arbitrary  to  the  nation's  miners  until 
It  makes  benefits  go  to  men  according  to 
how  limited  their  lungs  are,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  of  that  one  of  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  pulmonary  impairment  which 
miners  acquire  underground  which  we  de- 
cide Is  the  "right"  one. 
Tour  trvily, 

Gordon  Harpzx,  M.O. 


CoAi.   Worker's  Lttno   Disxasx 
(By  Gordon  Harper,  MX>.) 

In  1969  Congress,  responding  to  public 
awareness  of  "black  lung"  among  ooal  min- 
ers, and  recognizing  that  the  condition 
crossed  the  lines  of  states  whose  Individual 
workmen's  compensation  programs  might  Va 
any  case  be  Inadequate,  Included  In  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
that  year  a  program  of  "black  lung"  bene- 
fits to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Medical  ad- 
vice was  sought  in  drawing  up  both  the  leg- 
islation and  the  regulations  subsequently 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Such  advice  was  given,  although  many 
questions  about  the  etiology,  pathogenesis 
and  diagnosis  of  (xmX  worker's  pneiunoconlo- 
sls  remain  uneettled.  lliey  have  been  re- 
viewed most  recently  by  Bouhys  and  Peters 
(1970).  Unfortimately,  however,  the  medical 
definition  of  black  lung  which  was  codified 
In  1969/1970,  vaguely  in  the  statute  and  more 
precisely  In  the  subsequent  regulations,  took 
the  narrow  rather  than  the  broad  path 
through  this  medical  uxkcertalnty,  with  the 
result  that  the  law  today  both  distorts  what 
we  know  medically  about  the  lung  diseases 
which  coal  miners  acquired  and  also  falls  to 
achieve  Congress  intention — to  get  assistance 
to  disabled  miners. 

The  problem  arose  from  the  assumption 
that  coal  miners  acquire  only  one  kind  of 
respiratory  diseswe,  namely,  coal  dust  pneu- 
moconiosis, characterized  pathologically  by 
coal  dust  accumulation,  fibrosis  and  focal 
emphysema,  functionally  by  obstructive  m- 
sufflclency  and  radlologically  by  discrete  or 
conglomerate  densities.  "Pneumoconiosis",  In 
fact,  oombtnee  the  Greek  roots  for  lung  and 
dust,  reflecting  the  assumption  that  coal  dust 
is  what  Is  harming  the  lung.  FYotn  this  as- 
sumption, a  corollary  seemed  to  follow — 
namely,  that  all  miners  with  pulmooary  dls- 
acqulred  in  the  mines  could  be  Identlfled 
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by  a  chest  film,  and  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
ability determined  by  spirometry. 

PoUowlng  this  aasumptlon,  the  Act  speaks 
of  only  one  kind  of  respiratory  disease  among 
miners,  "pneumoconiosis,"  which  it  defines  as 
«  "chronic  dust  disease  of  the  lung  arising 
out  of  employment  in  an  underground  ooal 
mine. "  The  law  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educatlton  and  Wel- 
fare to  prescribe  standards  for  determining 
whether  disability  Is  due  to  pneumocoidosls 
but  does  not  establish  any  criteria  for  es- 
tablishing whether  pneumoconiosis  exists.^ 
In  the  regulations,  this  loose  statutory  defini- 
tion of  "pneumoconiosis"  was  pegged  to  spe- 
cific radiologic  criteria:  "A  finding  of  the 
existence  of  pneun^ooonlosls  may  not  be 
made  in  the  absence  of  ...  a  chest  roent- 
genogram (showing  the  defined  densities) ,  an 
»uM>p>sy.  or  a  biopsy."  Ventilatory  studies  are 
used  to  establish  dlsabUity,  once  radiological 
pneumoconloals  Is  found.  Other  criteria  were 
appended  to  the  regulstlons,  again  to  be  used 
once  the  radiologic  pneumoconiosis  was 
demonstrated,  but  in  practice  these  play  little 
role. 

A  miner  today,  therefore,  must  have  pneu- 
moconiosis by  chest  xray  to  be  considered 
for  federal  benefits  and  a  given  FEV,  or 
MW  to  qualify  as  totally  disabled  and  ac- 
tually receive  the  benefits.  There  are  no 
"black  lung"  benefits  for  miners  with  less 
than  total  disability.  Do  these  requirements 
fairly  reflect  what  we  know  about  the  resplra- 
ton,-  diseases  which  ooal  miners  iwiqulre?  The 
literature  suggests  not. 

While  a  unitary  notion  of  ooal  workers' 
lung  disease  was  established  In  the  40's  and 
SO's  by  English  workers,  studies  in  this  coun- 
try have  increasingly  found  several  syn- 
dromes of  pulmonary  disability  In  miners, 
which  correlate  poorly  with  each  other  and 
with  both  tissue  and  xray  evidence  of  pul- 
monary ooal  dust.  They  have  concluded  that 
miners  suffer  from  more  than  a  single  patho- 
logic process  due  to  dust.  It  is  worth  looking 
at  their  findings  In  detail. 

Stoeckel,  Hardy  et  al  (1963)  studied  inten- 
sively thirty  former  miners  who  had  sought 
medical  help  far  pulmonary  symptoms.  They 
found  "p>att«rns  not  of  pneunMoonlosis  alone 
but  syndromes  which  Include  bronchitis, 
radiologic  pneumoconiosis,  and  varying 
degrees  of  respiratory  Insufficiency  as  meas- 
ured by  lung  function  study."  Concluding 
that  "more  than  one  Insult  has  been  at  work 
In  producing  the  Ulness  of  these  thirty  men," 
they  chose  "the  broad  title  of  respiratory 
disease  of  miners  rather  than  pneumoconio- 
sis to  describe  the  disabling  disease  of  these 
US  soft-coal  miners."  They  emphasized 
other  etlologie  factors  bealdes  ooal  dust,  in- 
cluding irritant  gases,  silica  and  cigarette 
smoking.  Of  particular  relevance  here,  they 
found  men  with  impaired  ventilation  and 
diffusion,  without  radiologic  slg^ns  of  pneu- 
mooonloels.  And  their  patients  with  bronchi- 
tis showed  loss  of  function  "lrre^)eotlve  of 
xray  or  pathologic  evidence  of  pneumoconio- 
sis "  (Conversely,  four  patients  wlMi  pneu- 
moconloels  had  normal  pulmonary  function 
for  age. 

These  fljidlngs  were  extended  epldemlo- 
loglcally  by  Hyatt  et  al  (1964) .  They  studied 
a  carefully  selected  sample  of  several  hun- 
dred present  and  former  miners  in  Raleigh 
Coimty.  West  Virginia,  and  obtained  num- 
bers large  enough  to  evaluate  the  relative 
contribution  to  pulmonary  disability  made 
by  several  factors:  years  underground,  yean 


'  Opacities  on  a  cheat  film  greater  than  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  or  "mAseive  lesions" 
on  autopsy  or  biopsy  (singularly  imprac- 
tical alternatives  for  living  men  with  pul- 
monary impairment)  are  presumed  to  be 
evidence  of  total  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis In  those  suffering  from  a  chronic 
dust  disease  of  the  lung,  but  they  are  not 
y^ecessary  criteria. 


at  various  Jobs,  and  smoking.  They  concluded. 
"Even  though  smoking  definitely  Impairs 
pulmonary  function,  the  impairment  of  pul- 
nvonary  fimction  by  years  worked  under- 
ground is  clear  and  separate  from  the  effect 
of  smoking."  Moreover,  they  isolated  the  ef- 
fect of  coal  dust,  measured  in  radlologically 
dlagnoeed  pneumoconiosis,  and  fovmd  that 
pulmonary  functions  were  increasingly  im- 
paired the  longer  the  men  had  worked  under- 
ground, regardless  of  the  presence  or  abeence 
of  radiologic  pneumoconiosis.  Even  when 
chest  films  were  normal,  this  trend  held 
true.  They  concluded,  "Since  progressive  im- 
pairment of  pulmonary  function  occvirs  in 
relation  to  years  of  underground  mining 
even  in  the  absence  of  pneumoconiosis,  it 
may  be  that  harmful  underground  agents 
other  than  dust  are  responsible  or  that  dust 
affects  the  lungs  in  ways  other  than  by 
producing  pneumoconloals." 

This  clinical  and  epldMniological  evidence 
that  coal  miners  acquire  forms  of  pulmonary 
disability  quite  -vpart  from  radiologic  pneu- 
moconiosis was  BUF>ported  by  ptathologic 
studies  done  by  Naeye  and  Dellinger  (1970). 
They  reviewed  autopsies  on  former  miners 
and  calculated  indices  of  change  due  to 
ooal  dust  and  of  that  due  to  other  factors 
and  showed  that  the  coal  dust  macule  and 
Its  complications  were  only  a  part  of  the 
pathology  present.  Specifically,  chronic  cor 
pulmonale  and  focal  emphysema  correlated 
with  dyspnea  (by  history),  whereas  coal 
dust  accumulation  did  not.  "It  la  not  s\ir- 
prlslng,"  they  concluded,  "that  pulmonary 
Insufficiency  can  often  be  found  in  men 
with  only  minimal  roentgenographic  evi- 
dence of  pneumoconiosis.  Roentgenograms 
primarily  detect  the  lesions  associated  with 
the  dust  macule  and  Its  complications;  dis- 
ability as  manifested  by  dyspnea  seems 
mainly  related  to  bronchitis,  superimposed 
bronchlolar  and  alveolar  wall  destruction, 
and  chronic  cor  pulmonale." 

Further  clinical  and  laboratory  confirma- 
tion has  come  with  Rasmussen's  demon- 
stration of  Impaired  oxygen  transfer, 
unrelated  to  radlologically  demonstrable 
pneumoconiosis.  In  his  large  series  of  coal 
miners  (1971,  Amer  Rev  Resp  Ds).  Also,  by 
showing  impaired  oxygen  transfer  in  miners 
who  have  never  smoked  cigarettes,  he  has  laid 
to  rest  the  old  argtiment  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  to  blame  for  most  such  disability, 
which  Hyatt  et  al  challenged  back  in  1963 
(1971,  J  Occup  Med). 

If  pulmonary  dlsabUity,  reflected  In  clinical 
symptoms,  Impaired  ventilatory  studies,  and 
Increased  alveolar-arterial  oxygen  gradients, 
occur  in  coal  miners  In  proportion  to  the 
years  they  have  worked  underground,  irre- 
spective of  xray  changes  of  pneumoconiosis. 
It  seems  medically  unjustified  to  restrict  dis- 
ability benefits  to  these  coal  miners  who  hap- 
pen to  have  acquired  a  certain  kind  of  ab- 
normal chest  film  (and  obstructive  insuf- 
ficiency) along  with  whatever  other 
pulmonary  disease  they  have. 

A  practice  unsupported  by  the  medical 
literature  appears  not  only  unscientific  but 
also  cruel  toward  the  men  the  law  was  meant 
to  benefit.  In  one  coal  "camp"  after  another, 
one  can  see  men  with  thick  chests  and  deep 
coughs.  They  have  worked  In  the  mines,  as 
one  observer  said,  "till  their  bodies  quit." 
Their  lungs,  as  essential  to  living  as  the 
heart  Itself,  have  been  scarred,  thickened  or 
overexpanded  in  ways  that  they  can  never 
recover  from.  Nor  can  our  medical  science  do 
much  more  than  make  a  dlagnorts.  One 
former  miner  said,  speaking  of  the  "sweet- 
heart" mine  where  he  worked  (on  a  piece- 
work basis)  after  he  was  too  short-winded 
to  work  in  a  union  mine,  "there  were  nights 
I  went  down  there  when  I  coudln't  hardly  get 
a  breath,  but  I  knew  I  had  to  load  a  cart  or  a 
cart  and  a  half,  or  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
to  take  home." 

Solely  on  the  basis  of  a  chest  film — without 


even  a  history  being  taken  or  a  physical 
examination  performed — such  men  are  cur- 
rently being  denied,  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  the  black  lung  benefits  which 
Congress  voted  for  them.'  Such  practice 
should  offend  us  aU  as  doctors;  the  denial 
of  benefits  to  men  too  short  of  breath  to 
walk  half  a  flight  of  strairs  should  offend  vis 
all  as  citizens. 

There  are  stUl  questions  to  be  answered  in 
this  field,  we  readily  admit.  Blffects  of  varying 
dust  ooncent.'atlons,  of  various  Jobs,  of  dif- 
fering grades  of  coal,  of  variations  in  siUca 
content,  and  of  the  various  gaaee  present 
underground — ^the  influence  of  aU  theee 
factors  has  yet  to  be  sorted  out,  and  the 
consequent  pathological  processes  better  un- 
derstood. We  have  yet  to  understand,  too, 
whether  the  various  clinical  syndromes  de- 
scribed refiect  the  same  set  of  agents.  In 
varying  combinations,  cw  whether  discrete 
disease  entitles,  yet  to  be  Identified,  are  re- 
sponsible. The  role  of  genetic  cm-  immuno- 
logic factors  in  the  hoot  is  also  still  to  be 
defined. 

But  those  whose  lungs  have  already  been 
damaged  should  not  have  to  wait  for  relief 
while  we  define  every  detail  of  the  patho- 
physiology which  has  done  them  in;  research 
on  such  a  disease  takes  on  a  macabre  cast  if 
we  cannot  guarantee  while  it  is  being  done 
that  Its  victims  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  our 
present  knowledge. 

There  will  be  medical  controversy,  as  there 
has  been  in  the  past,  about  all  aspects  of 
this  problem.  There  will  be  cries  to  do  more 
research  now,  before  changing  the  law.  But 
the  existing  Uterature  already  establishes  a 
sclentlflc  basis  for  rejecting  the  present  nar- 
row criteria.  We  know  enoiigh  now,  without 
further  reseach,  to  state  that  coal  miners 
acquire,  from  their  work  underground,  a  vari- 
ety of  forms  of  pulmonary  dlsabUity  broader 
than  those  recognized  by  chest  flim  and 
PBTVl.  Nor  does  the  literature  support  the  old 
dodge  of  blaming  the  victim's  smoking  hab- 
its; granted  that  miners  smoke  an  unhealthy 
nimiber  of  cigarettes,  there  is  stUl,  as  Hyatt 
et  al  and  Rasmussen  have  shown,  a  separate 
and  Identifiable  effect  of  mintng  work  per  ae 
on  the  miners'  lungs. 

Coal  miners'  lung  disease  is  Just  that: 
damage  to  the  lungs  acquired  during  and 
attributable  to  work  in  underground  ooal 
mines.  It  should  be  compensable  as  such. 

We  iirge  Congress  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  ta^e  appropriate  action  to 
widen  the  criteria  for  pulnaonary  disability 
among  coal  miners.  The  law  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  addition  o£  new  cri- 
teria as  these  beccxne  medlcaUy  acceptable: 
it  should  be  flrm  enough  so  that  overly  strict 
regulations  do  not  once  again  subvert  the 
legislative  Intent. 

Unfortimately  we  cannot  promise  that 
bringing  the  law  and  regxilations  into  line 
with  what  we  know  medically  about  respira- 
tory disease  in  coal  miners  will  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law — the  determination 
of  eligibility — any  easier  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  On  the  contrary,  fair 
determination  of  dlsabUity  wlU  surely  be  a 
harder  and  more  expensive  task  than  tjtving 
a  chest  fllm.  But  this  wlU  not  be  the  first 
time  hard  work  has  been  required  in  the  coal 
country. 

In  closing,  we  note  that  the  present  bene- 
fits program  compiensates  only  for  total  dls- 
abUity. lEven  administered  generously,  such 
a  graveyard  program  offers  help  only  when  all 


*  (Conversely,  because  chest  films  and 
pulmonary  dlaabmty  correlate  poorly,  ther* 
are  other  men  with  mi«im»i  <tyapnea  but  ad- 
vanced radiologic  changes  now  receiving 
benefits.  WhUe  fairness  demands  attention 
to  this  abuse  of  the  system  as  weU,  we  are 
more  concerned  with  those  who  are  In  need 
and  receive  no  help  than  with  those  who 
receive  unwarranted  help. 
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of  a  man's  working  ability  has  been  drained 
from  him.  It  is  no  substitute  for  a  program 
wblcb  would  protect  the  health  of  miners, 
a  program  which  would  not  reward  but  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  a  man's  lungs:  by 
enforcing  standards.'  by  looking  for  early 
pulmonary  disease,  by  getting  such  men  out 
of  the  mines  and  into  other  work  while  they 
can  still  breathe,  and  by  making  the  coal  In- 
dustry liable,  as  other  industries  are  liable. 
for  work-related  dlsabUlty.  None  of  thla  la 
now  done. 

Preventive  medicine  has  yet  to  reach  the 
ooal  country;    as  a  society,  we  have  yet  to 
stop  burning  miners  along  with  the  ooal. 
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1.  Consideration  of  existing  criteria  for 
ootiyepsable  reqMnrtnry  disease  of  ooal 
mlneca  foroas  ns  to  ooaolwte  tl>at: 

(a)  There  Is  a  dlvecmMy  at  pulmooAry  <lts- 
iMsrii  and  ooodttlona  asarxiatiwl  with  oosJ 
mditfng  tor  whieh  the  rigid  daflnitton  of 
-pneumooonlOBls"  (pnwwing  as  M>  ttn«  qua 
n<m  a  radtologlo  lealoii)  la  not  tenable. 

(b)  That  dlsahntty  reauJtlng  from  work- 
aesoolated  rasptratory  dlaeaae.  aXter  appro- 
prlaita  revlow.  be  oompesiaatod. 

(e)  ThMk  cxMerte  for  ellglhUlty  for  all 
wtork-MKXtetad  pulmocury  dlaoase  be  l>a«ed 
upon  functional  impairment  mtlMr  tban 
solely  upon  anatomic  or  radiologic  orttetla. 

(d)  "niat  tilglbmty  be  baaed  upon  eltber 
total  or  parOml  dlaabimy  and  ocmpeDaatioci 
padimted  aooordlngty. 

(e)  In  ssanaslrm:  dlaaDlllty  oonaldefttUon 
must  be  glvesi  to  tl>«  nature  ot  the  ooal- 
workera'  expertenoe  In  whloh  mining  Is  often 
the  only  work  lor  wtileh  theae  man  are 
prepared. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  preeant  regulatloDa 
and  admliilstratlve  poUotaa  are  unduly  and 
unneoeoaarlly  raattlotlvo: 

(a)  In  iimittng  tbe  Initial  qualifying  dlag- 
ooatlo  crttetla  to  X-ny,  blcfwy  and  vxtapaj 
evldsnoa. 

(b)  In  dengrlnc  oouaideretlop  ot  the  data 
ooneeminc  tlM  applloaafs  reqxiratory  fimc- 
ttonai  statoa  Inchidlng  hlctory,  physical  ex- 
aminaitkm  and  laboratory  flndlngs. 

(c)  By  rocognlzlnc  primarily  spirometry  as 
a  measure  of  <t)aat>Ulty  while  excluding 
equally  valid  funottanja  measures  of  dls- 
abmty. 

(d)  By  falling  to  provide  a  ootnprehenslve 
medical  evaiuatlon  as  part  of  the  reconsider- 
atloa  and  ^>p«llate  prooess. 

Dr.  Berti«m  Camow,  Professor  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Health,  Abraham  Lincoln 
S<Aiool  of  Medicine.  University  of  nilnoU: 
Bledlcal  Director  of  the  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute of  Chloago  and  Cook  County;    Chest 


Consultant  and  Director  of  the  Respiratory 
Clinic.  Umon  Health  Service,  Chicago. 

Dr.  John  Rankin,  Profeasor  of  Medicine  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Harry  Llpaoomb,  Professor  of  Physiologj 
and  Director  of  the  Xerox  Center  for  Health 
Can  Reoearch,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine, 
Houston. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Ncrfan.  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Health  and  Preventive  Medicine.  West  Vir- 
ginia School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Harold  Levlne.  Director  of  Chest  Serv- 
ice, Cook  County  Hospital;  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine.  Abrmtuun  Lincoln  School  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Milton  Levlne.  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  said  Preventive  Medicine  at  Rush 
Medical  School  of  Preabyterlan-8t.  Luke's 
Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Walter  Morgan.  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine.  West 
Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sugg,  Jr..  Co-director  of 
Pulmonary  Clinic  at  Charlotte  (North  Caro- 
lina)  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  Edward  Landls,  Jr.,  Co-director  of 
Pulmonary  Clinic  at  Charlotte  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Carl  Lyle,  Former  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Health  Care  Committee  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission. 

Dr.  William  Porter,  internist. 

Dr.  Gordon  Harper,  pediatrician. 


•  A  study  last  year  in  Kentucky  found  the 
mean  ooal  dust  concentration  in  106  mines 
doing  continuous  mining  to  be  more  than 
four  tlme^  the  federal  standard. 


CHRONICLE    OP    RETREAT:     NIXON 
LOSING  BUDGET  BATTLE 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
memory  Is  short.  But  It  may  not  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seems  to  believe  in  making  his 
various  pronouncements  on  the  economy. 
Portimately,  the  public  memory  is  sharp- 
ened from  time  to  time  by  a  visit  to  a 
grocery  store,  a  look  at  one's  bank  bal- 
ance or,  in  more  precise  terms,  a  column 
such  as  the  one  by  Robert  S.  Boyd,  chief 
ot  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Knight 
newspapers. 

The  Boyd  column  of  September  24, 
1971.  detailing  the  gaps,  then  the  abyss, 
between  the  President's  promise  and  per- 
formance, is  set  forth  below. 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  24,  1971] 
NrxoN  Losnfo  BTrDocr  Battle 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

WASHUfOTOif. — Like  King  Canute  of  old. 
President  Nixon  has  been  fighting  a  losing 
battle  to  hold  back  a  sea  of  red  Ink. 

The  President  took  office  pledging  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  forced  into  a  step-by-step  retreat  into 
greater  and  greater  deficits. 

First  be  gave  up  on  btUanclng  the  budget 
In  the  old-fashioned  traditional  way — where 
the  government  spent  no  more  money  then 
It  took  in. 

Then  he  adopted  the  so-called  "full  em- 
ployment" budget,  which  allows  the  govern- 
ment to  spend  as  much  as  it  would  have  col- 
lected If  business  was  booming — even  though 
spending  exceeds  actual  revenues. 

And  now.  finally,  he  has  been  driven  to 
abandon  even  the  "full  employment"  concept 
and  accept  massive  federal  deficits  un- 
equalled since  the  height  of  World  War  II. 

This  year  and  next,  our  Republican  Presi- 
dent will  preside,  reluctantly,  over  a  $S0  bil- 
lion Jump  in  the  national  debt. 

Even  at  that,  Mr.  Nixon  has  had  to  realst 
pleas  from  agency  offlclaU  who  wanted  to 
q)end  even  mon,  and  some  Democrats  who 


urged  even  greater  deficits  to  stimulate  tlM 
economy. 

Here  is  the  chronology  of  the  President's 
fiscal  retreat: 

Feb.  a.  1970 — Mr.  Nixon's  first  budget  at 
his  ovm  making,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (be< 
ginning  July  1)  goes  to  Congreaa.  It  projects 
a  8\irplu8  of  11.3  billion. 

"I  have  pledged  to  the  American  peopit 
that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget  for 
1971."  Mr.  Nixon  says.  "The  budget  I  send 
you  today — the  first  for  which  I  bear  fua 
responsibility  as  president — fulfills  tbat 
pledge." 

May  19.  1970 — even  before  fiscal  1971  be- 
gan. Mr.  Nixon  bas  to  give  up  his  dream  at 
a  balanced  budget.  Rising  spending  and 
shrinking  revenues  change  his  forecast  fran 
a  surplus  to  a  11.3  billion  deficit. 

July  18.  1970 — only  18  days  into  the  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Nixon  sends  a  special  message  to 
Congress  saying  that  big  spending  bills  and 
sagging  tax  collections  were  rapidly  swelUng 
the  deficit.  Prophetically,  he  warns  that  the 
present  trend  would  produce  "a  maaslva 
deficit"  for  1972. 

In  this  measage  Mr.  Nixon  first  publicly 
proclaims  his  conversion  to  the  "full  employ- 
ment" budget. 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  federal  gov* 
emment  should  necessarily  adhere  to  a  strict 
pattern  of  a  balanced  budget  every  year."  he 
says.  "At  times  the  economic  situation  per- 
mits— even  calls  for — a  budget  deficit. 

But  then  the  President  goes  on  to  draw  a 
firm  line  against  excessive  deficits. 

"There  Is  one  basic  guldeUne  for  the 
budget."  he  says,  "which  we  shoiild  never 
violate:  Except  In  emergency  conditions,  ex- 
penditures must  never  be  allowed  to  outrun 
the  revenues  that  the  tax  system  would  pro- 
duce at  reasonably  full  employment  (later 
defined  at  4  percent  unemployment)." 

Jan.  29.  1971.  Mr.  Nixon  now  estlmataa  tba 
1971  deficit  at  $18.a  bUllon. 

For  fiscal  1972,  he  submits  a  budget  with 
a  deficit,  in  traditional  terms,  ct  $11.6  bUllon. 
He  Justifies  this,  however,  by  arguing  that 
it  would  have  been  balanced  at  full  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  he  estimates  a  raaor-thin  "full 
employment"  surplus  of  $100  million. 

July  28,  1971— the  White  Hotise  reporta 
that  the  1971  deficit  finally  wound  up  at 
•23ii  billion.  UnofDclally.  administration  of- 
ficials say  the  1972  red-Ink  figure  will  be 
almost  as  bad. 

Aug.  6.  1971 — A  congressional  commltta* 
estimates  the  1972  deficit  at  122.4  bUllon— 
almost  double  the  January  estimate. 

Sept.  8.  1971 — Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  says  the  19*72  deficit  would  be  be- 
tween 427  and  $28  billion. 

He  blames  it  mainly  on  falling  tax  col- 
lections, due  largely  to  lower  oorporata  prof- 
its, and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  higher  spending. 
This  red-Ink  figure  tops  the  post-war 
record  of  126.1  bUllon  set  under  Prealdant 
Johnson  In  1968. 

Sept.  9,  1971 — Budget  Director  Oaorga 
ShultK.  oonflrmlng  Connally's  defllct  esti- 
mate, adnUts  this  would  mean  that  the  budg- 
et would  be  unbalanced — even  under  the 
full-employment  concept — by  at  least  M 
bUlion.  Shultz  calls  this  a  "potent  danger 
signal." 

The  President's  last  line  of  fiscal  defense — 
the  supposedly  Inviolate  fuU -employment 
barrlar — bad  been  breached. 


"THE  NEWS  TWISTERS"  TELLS  THE 
STORY  OP  TV  BIAS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  waft  giv- 
en permlsaion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricou)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  charges 
of  political  bias  have  been  hurled  against 
the  TV  networks  on  virtually  every  con- 
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troversial  issue  that  has  arisen  during  the 
past  two  decades  or  more.  The  blasts  by 
Vice  President  Aokew  are  unique  only 
because  of  their  success  in  stinging  the 
network  executives  to  reply,  albeit  Inade- 
quately. 

A  forthcoming  book,  "The  News  Twis- 
ters." by  Edith  Efron,  can  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  fairness  of  TV  political 
coverage.  It  provides  devastating  factual 
documentation  and  analysis  of  network 
bias  which  TV  critics,  both  left  and  right, 
can  use  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Not  Just 
another  book,  this  study  should  have  a 
momentous  effect  upon  the  TV  reporting 
of  future  election  campaigns. 

Allen  Drury,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-vrtn- 
ning  political  novelist,  characterized  the 
Efron  work  as — 

A  vitally  Important  book  about  one  (rf  the 
most  deadly  serious  problems  oonfronUng 
Amerloa.  The  author  does  not  preeent  argu- 
ments— she  presents  facts,  damning  and  oon- 
clxisive.  Every  citizen  should  read  this  book. 
Kothing  more  Important  has  been  written  on 
why  the  country  la  the  way  It  Is.  In  a  long, 
long  time. 

Sidney  Hook,  the  noted  civil  libertarian 
professor  at  New  York  University,  said: 

Oranted  that  the  public  media  should  be 
free  and  uncontroUed,  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire that  they  be  fair  and  responsible.  If 
they  are  unfair  and  Irresponsible,  it  makes 
It  difficult  to  preserve  their  freedom.  Miss 
Kfron's  study,  based  on  very  Impressive  doc- 
umentation, raises  this  question  In  an  acute 
and  challenging  way.  It  deserves  wide  and 
careful  attention  by  all  who  are  interested 
m  public  affairs. 

Since  1949,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  required  that 
broadcasters  comply  with  the  "Fairness 
Doctrine."  but  no  objective  standards 
have  been  provided  to  measure  the  neu- 
trality or  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  radio 
or  TV  output.  Miss  Efron's  content  soialy- 
sis,  which  took  3  years  of  work,  is  a  major 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  1968  presidential  election  cam- 
paign was  the  focus  of  the  Efron  study. 
Prom  September  16  to  November  4,  all 
weekday  news  programs  from  7  to  7:30 
p.m.  of  the  three  major  television  net- 
works were  tape-recorded  and  then  tran- 
scribed. The  record  consisted  of  over 
100,000  words  each  for  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC.  Using  this  mass  of  raw  data,  Miss 
Efron  selected  13  issues  and  classified 
every  story  about  each  as  "pro"  or  "anti," 
compiled  the  material  in  research  vol- 
umes, and  then  counted  the  pro  and  anti 
words  for  each  issue.  The  issues — and  the 
resulting  26  volumes  of  news  and  opin- 
ions— were:  pro-HuMPHREY,  anti-HtrM- 
PHREY,  pro-Nixon,  antl-Nlxon.  pro-Wal- 
lace, anti-Wallace,  pro-U.S.  policy  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  anti-UB.  policy  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  pro-UJB.  policy  on  bomb- 
ing halt,  pro-Vletcong,  anti-Vietcong, 
pro-black  militants,  anti-black  militants, 
pro-white  middle  class  majority,  anti- 
white  middle  class  majority,  prollberal, 
antiliberal,  proconservatlve,  antloonaerv- 
ative,  proleft,  antlleft,  prodemonstrators, 
antidemonstrators,  provlolent  radicals, 
and  antivlolent  radicals. 

The  results  show  that  the  1968  netwoi* 
news  coverage  was: 

Overwhelmingly  slanted  against 
Nixon; 


Strongly  slanted  against  the  Johnson 
policies  regarding  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  bombing  halt; 

Consistently  used  to  attack  the  white 
middle  class  as  racist,  ignorant,  and  au- 
thoritarian ; 

Systematically  used  to  rationalize  po- 
litical violence  by  black  militants  and 
new  left  radicals. 

President  Nixon,  culdressing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  after 
the  election,  wryly  remarked: 

Certainly,  I  am  the  world's  living  expert 
on  what  television  can  do  for  a  candidate, 
and  what  it  can  do  to  a  candidate  as  weU. 

Query?  Since  this  powerful  medium 
was  so  decisively  slanted  against  Nixon, 
how  come  he  won  the  election? 

This  is  a  good  question,  one  reminis- 
cent of  the  four  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
elections  when  FJ3.R.  was  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  by  the  press  of  the  Nation. 
Of  course,  neither  the  press  nor  TV  oper- 
ate in  a  vacuum;  other  factors  are  im- 
portant. In  the  case  of  the  press  of  the 
Roosevelt  era,  there  was  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  editorial  stance  of  the 
large  newspapers  and  their  news  columns 
which  tended  to  present  straight  news  re- 
porting. Reader  surveys  showed  that 
there  was  much  less  interest  in  the  edi- 
torials than  in  the  news. 

Two  factors  help  explain  the  election 
of  Nixon  despite  the  TV  slanting  against 
him.  One  Is  that  the  slanting  in  favor  of 
HincFHRZT  was  not  as  great  and  it  varied 
among  the  networks.  In  f£u:t,  taking  the 
total  number  of  words  of  «dl  three  net- 
works about  HuMPHHET,  about  half  were 
for  him  and  half  against  him.  This  Is  a 
far  different  proportion  than  the  roughly 
9  percent  for  Nixon  as  compared  with 
91  percent  against  him.  NBC,  for  exam- 
ple, had  more  bad  than  good  to  say 
about  HuMPHEET.  Ergo,  the  networks 
were  overwhelmingly  against  Nixon  but 
only  half  and  half  for  HuMPHiaT. 

The  second  factor  is  that  there  is  a 
reservoir  of  listener  resentment  about 
TV  and  a  tendency  to  disbelief.  One  in- 
dication of  this  was  the  widespread  im- 
mediate and  favorable  response  to  Vice 
Prejldent  Agnew's  criticisms  of  televi- 
sion's coverage  of  political  and  public 
affairs. 

Miss  Efron's  results  will  be  less  than 
comforting  to  the  vast  majority  of  black 
Americans.  The  1968  network  evening 
news  programs  stereotyped  blacks  as 
thug-revolutionaries,  violent  criminals 
upon  whom  network  reporters  lavished 
sympathy  and  used  to  threaten  whites, 
at  the  same  time  being  indifferent  to 
black  victims  of  black  crime.  Blacks  of 
intellectual  and  moral  distinction  and 
great  achievement  were  largely  kept  off 
the  air.  The  black  community  was  pre- 
sented as  monolithically  racist,  prosepa- 
ratlst,  and  proviolence.  Evidence  was  also 
presented  by  Miss  Efron  that  network 
reporters  equated  the  concept  of  law  and 
order  with  racism — thus  reinforcing  the 
racist  view  that  all  blacks  are  lawless. 

Network  coverage  of  the  new  left  was 
ambivalent.  This  expressed  itself  in  the 
form  of  support  for  black  militancy  and 
antiwar  protests,  at  the  same  time  sup- 
pressing new  left  thought.  When  not 
submerged  or  hidden  in  a  soitimental 


white  stereotype  of  restless  Eidoleacence, 
New  Left  ideology  was  expressed  by  slo- 
gans, shouts,  and  mob  scenes,  not  in  the 
reasoned  form  of  ideas,  theories,  and 
goals.  These  were  ruthlessly  excluded 
from  the  airways,  at  least  during  the  7  to 
7:30  p.m.  news  programs.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  left  fared  very  well  in  view  of 
its  small  numbers. 

The  author  shows  that  the  protests  of 
middle-class  whites,  blacks,  and  revolu- 
tionaries against  the  networks  are  not 
mutually  contradictory  and  that  they  do 
not  cancel  out  to  constitute  fairness,  as 
the  network  executives  would  like  to 
claim.  As  John  Chamberlain  remarked — 

Miss  Efron  shows  that  TV  reporting  and 
editorializing  have  been  Incapable  ot  depart- 
ing from  the  crudest  and  laalast  sort  oC 
stereotypes. 

Miss  Efron  illustrates  with  specific  ex- 
amples 33  techniques  by  which  network 
newsmen  slant  stories.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  examples  picked  at  random:  CBS  on 
September  17  attacked  Nixon  for  being 
unyoung,  unhandsome,  and  unsexy,  al- 
though neither  of  the  other  middle- a^ed 
candidates  w£is  criticized  by  this  or  any 
other  network  on  such  grounds.  Miss 
Efron  refers  to  this  as  the  double-stand- 
ard attack. 

Another  example:  on  October  1,  an 
NBC  reporter  mocked  a  congressional 
hearing  sUx}Ut  alleged  Yipple  violence 
and  jcAed  about  the  events  at  the  hear- 
ing, communicating  his  view  that  such 
an  investigation  is  laughable.  Miss  Efron 
labels  this  slanting  by.  "humor,  sarcasm, 
satire,  and  irony." 

Other  forms  of  slanting  documented 
by  Miss  Efron  included  covert  editorial- 
izing by  attributing  a  reporter's  own 
ideas  to  an  external  source.  This  can  take 
the  form  of  "mindreadlng"  so  that  the 
reporter  pretends  to  be  reporting  the 
views  and  feelings  of  individuals,  small 
groups,  crowds,  entire  socio-economic 
classes,  inhabitants  of  large  geographi- 
cal areas,  and  whole  races.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  this  preposterous  mind- 
reading  invariably  results  in  opinions 
that  support  democratic,  liberal,  or  left- 
ist causes.  Frequently  anonymous  sources 
are  quoted,  that  is  experts  believe,  ob- 
servers point  out,  and  so  forth.  Eqtially 
odd  is  the  fact  that  these  anonymous 
sources  also  echo  the  network  reporters' 
Uberal-lef  tlst  bias. 

The  way  the  networks  keep  opinions 
they  do  not  like  off  the  air  is  simply  to 
omit,  evade,  or  suppress  them.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  for  example,  ABC  reported  on  a 
riot  at  Berkeley.  As  Miss  Efron  found — 

All  languags,  all  amottons,  all  attltades, 
aU  valuas.  all  purposes  reported  on,  were 
those  of  the  rlotsss.  The  sola  penpeettTs 
transmitted  was  theirs.  One  would  not  hava 
known  that  anyone  else  existed,  either  at 
the  unlTwslty,  In  the  city.  In  the  SUte  or 
In  the  country,  who  had  a  different  perspec- 
tive on  the  situation. 

The  book  contains  many  other  ex- 
amples and  devices  for  slanting. 

"Do  the  Networks  Know  What  Tliey 
Are  Doing?"  is  the  title  of  one  penetrat- 
ing chapter.  Miss  Btron  answers  by  dtlng 
statements  from  network  newscasters 
and  executives — most  of  them  made  be- 
fore Mr.  Agnkw's  famous  speech  in  1969. 
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Miss  Efron  shows  that,  despite  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  the  broadcasting  lead- 
ers know  that  news  is  slanted.  Everyone 
knows  that  selectivity  Is  necessary  since 
broadcast  news  time  Is  limited.  Many 
realize,  further,  that  when  choices  as  to 
what  to  include  and  what  to  exclude  are 
based  upon  only  one  general  point  of 
view,  biased  news  is  an  inevitable  result. 
As  David  Brinkley  said  in  1954 — 

News  Is  what  I  say  It  Is  It  Is  something 
worth  kxiowlng  by  my  standards. 

Viable  solutions  to  the  problems  raised 
by  Miss  Efron  are  not  easy  either  for  the 
networks  or  civil  libertarians  to  accept. 
Her  suggestions  are  bound  to  be  contro- 
versial but  they  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Endorsements  for  the  book  have  come 
from  spokesmen  of  the  political  left  and 
political  right.  Dr.  George  Weinberg,  a 
radical  writer  for  the  underground  press, 
called  the  News  Twisters — 

A  f&ntasUc,  shocking  book.  It  proves  beyoDd 
any  doubt  that  the  networks  are  politically 
biased — and  that  they  are  lying  about  It. 
Even  when  the  slanting  Is  for  causes  I  favor. 
I  And  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  bias 
horrifying. 

William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
right-wing  National  Review,  declared — 

MlM  Efron's  extraordinary  finds  are  the 
basis  for  a  new  ethic  In  broadcast  news. 
Surely  this  volume  will  be  the  lodestar  of 
reform.  Mlsa  Efron  Is  the  Ralph  Nader  of 
broAdcastlng,  which  will  never  be  the  same 
again,  and  should  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record  two  articles  by  well-known 
columnists  of  opposite  persuasion  which 
indicate  the  Interest  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  new  book. 

A  FAxaNzss  DocTTtmi  Is  Needed 
(By  John  Roche) 

Well.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  of  CBS  has  been 
spared  a  trial  for  contempt  of  Congress  and — 
unJeae  some  security  risk  at  the  network 
leaks  the  "CBS  Papers" — we  shall  never  know 
exactly  how  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
was  put  together.  As  baa  been  suggested 
here  before,  this  Is  just  as  weU — there  Is 
enough  snooping  In  our  society  already.  And 
besides  CBS  has  cbangsd  Its  rules  In  elTect 
proclaiming  that  while  It  la  not  guUty  it 
won't  again  play  games  with  Interviews. 

Yet  conceding  that  H&rley  Staggers'  sub- 
committee went  off  the  reservation  In  this 
particular  Instance  the  fact  Is  that  the  in- 
vestigators were  trying  to  put  a  handle  on 
a  notably  slippery  blUlard  b«U :  bias  and  dis- 
tortion In  the  presentation  of  news.  And 
when  the  networks  claim  that  they  are  Just 
like  newspapers  and  have  the  same  con- 
stitutional protection  they  have  gone  well 
beyond  the  First  Amendment  as  It  Is  gen- 
erally interpreted.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
hM  sustained  the  right  of  Congress  to  re- 
quire "fairness"  from  both  radio  and  TV 
stations. 

This  is  a  crucial  distinction.  Newspapers 
are  private  property  and  have  the  right  to 
be  as  biased  as  they  choose.  If  you  don't 
like  one  paper's  position  you  can  always  buy 
another.  Radio  and  TV  stations  on  the  other 
hand  are  utilizing  public  property — the  air 
waves  and  channels — and  If  all  you  get  Is  the 
same  pitch  from  all  the  networks,  you  can 
either  bsUere  It  or  turn  It  off.  To  piwvent 
any  one  viewpoint  from  dominating  these 
publicly  owned  media  Congress  passed  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  la 
supposed  to  enforce  the  "fairness  doctrine" 


which  requires  that  all  sldss  ot  caatrorenAai 
questions  be  presented.  And  presented  fairly. 

The  legltlnutte  and  oonstttutlonal  oonosra 
of  Oongi'sss  thsxi  Is  not  wltb  such  esoteric 
questions  as  were  ralssd  In  the  "Selling  of 
the  Pantagon,"  nor  should  It  b«  with  the 
paranoldal  Issue  of  the  political  viewpoints 
of  the  TV  editors  or  oonimentators. 

It  Is  simply  this:  Is  the  news  presented 
fairly?  No  nu>re,  no  less.  The  trouble  with 
this  standiird  Is  tlie  absence  ot  accepted 
criteria  of  fairness  and  the  lack  of  objec- 
tive techniques  of  massurement. 

However  a  land-mine  Is  shortly  going  to 
explode.  Miss  Edith  Efron  of  "TV  Guide" 
decided  back  In  1968  tbat  there  must  be 
some,  way  of  em.plrlcaUy  evaluating  "falr- 
nsM"  In  TV  network  news.  80  she  got  three 
tape-recorders  and  bad  transcribed  all  the 
dally  prlme-tlme  news  features  on  the  three 
networks  from  Sept.  16  to  election  eve  Nov.  4. 
1908.  As  Issues  she  chose  the  presidential 
race  and  ten  associated  matters  including 
Vietnam  policy,  black  militants,  demonstra- 
tors and  the  white  middle  class.  She  then 
took  this  mass  ot  materlsa — over  100.000 
words  per  network — and  broke  It  down  In 
terms  of  "for"  and  "against"  e.g..  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Richard  Nixon,  O«orge  WaUace 
or  black  militants  or  the  war. 

Without  going  into  details  here  the  result 
is  a  volume.  "The  News  Twister"  (to  be 
published  m  September  by  Nash)  that  should 
make  quite  a  stir.  It  is  a  devastating  In- 
dictment of  uufaimeas  of  treatment  by  all 
three  networks.  Without  an  Independent  In- 
vestigation of  her  data  and  methods,  it  Is 
impossible  to  Issue  a  final  verdict  on  her 
charges.  But  the  point  Is  that  she  has  put 
a  handle  on  that  blUlard  ball,  hai  provided  a 
prima  facie  case  of  private  news-manage- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  what  Miss  Efron's  charges 
merit  is  thorough  sophisticated  and  non- 
partisan Investigation  by  Congress  of  the 
extent  to  which  Its  stewardship  as  set 
forth  in  the  "fairness  doctrine"  has  been 
evaded.  It  might  be  added  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  grinding  any  special  axe — she 
suggests  that  the  New  Left  was  treated  as 
unfairly  as  the  war  In  Vietnam ! 

These  Days:  The  1972  TV  Campaign  Report- 
iico  Wnu.  Be  DirrEHEHT 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  has  hurt  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  big  TV  networks  with  his 
what-for  lectures,  but  everything  he  has 
said  will  pale  into  relative  Insignificance 
next  week  when  a  block-btister  book.  "The 
News  Twisters"  (published  by  Nash  of  Los 
Angeles) ,  hits  the  stands.  Written  by  Edith 
Efron  of  TV  Oulde.  whose  interview  with 
commentator  Howard  K.  Smith  surely  tipped 
Agnew  off  to  the  vulenerabUlty  of  the  net- 
works' news  coverage,  the  book  presents  evi- 
dence that  the  TV  reporting  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign was  just  about  as  onesided  as  a  match 
between  Muhammad  All  and  my  T-year-old 
granddaughter.  I  am  not  indulging  in  hyper- 
bole when  I  say  this:  I  am  merely  recognizing 
the  Irrefutable  nature  of  Miss  Efron's  ar- 
ralngroent. 

The  girl  has  left  nothing  to  chance.  What 
she  did  was  to  set  three  tape  recorders  to 
work  for  seven  weeks  during  the  autumn  of 
1968,  transcribing  all  the  7-7:80  p.m.  prime 
time  ABC.  CBS  and  NBC  network  shows.  The 
big  Issue  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  the  Nlxon- 
Humphrey  Presidential  race.  But  there  were 
various  sublssues.  such  as  the  Vietnamese 
War.  the  "kids."  racism,  the  black  militants, 
and  the  WASPS  (or  white  Anglo-Saxon  Pro- 
testant middle  class) .  Taking  some  100,000 
words  per  network,  including  what  the  re- 
porters, the  politicians  and  a  gaggle  of  pub- 
lic personalities  had  to  say.  Miss  Kfron 
started  counting,  breaking  everything  down 
Into  "for"  and  "against." 


The  tabtilations  leave  a  telltale  smear  of 
egg  over  the  faces  of  practically  everyoos 
connected  with  TV  news  policy.  Nor  will  any- 
one from  CBS's  Prank  Stanton  on  down  to 
his  oflSce  boy  be  able  to  issue  credible  denials. 
The  reason  is  that  Miss  Efron  has  Included 
her  taped  stuff  In  her  book  as  appendix  mat- 
ter. The  reader.  If  he  so  chooses,  can  do  bis 
own  counting.  It's  all  out  In  the  open. 

In  a  short  column  I  can  only  summarlas 
what  Miss  Kron  proves.  President  Nixon,  of 
course,  had  his  own  share  of  the  prime  tlms, 
and  so  did  the  Republican-Conservative  poll* 
tlclans.  But  the  point  is  that  the  network 
reporters  and  editorialists  were  virtually 
unanimous  In  assaulting  the  mind,  and 
morality  and  the  character  of  Richard  Nixon. 
As  Miss  Efron  shows,  the  network  reporter!  In 
alliance  with  the  Democratic-Liberal  politi- 
cians portrayed  Hubert  Humphrey  "as  a  talk- 
ative Democratic  Saint  studded  over  with 
every  virtue  known  to  man."  Nixon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pictured  not  as  a  human 
being  but  as  "a  demon  out  of  the  liberal  Id." 
This  is  Miss  Efron's  qualitative  evaltiatloa, 
and  her  picturesque  words  may  seem  loaded, 
but  they  take  off  from  that  murderous  quan- 
titative count  of  the  appendix  material. 

The  count  on  the  1968  sublssues  Is  equally 
devastating.  Liberals  emerge  from  the  tabu- 
lations of  the  TV  reporting  and  editorialising 
as  good  people  without  race  prejudice.  Con- 
servatives, on  the  other  hand,  are  bad,  and 
crawl  with  anti-Negro  phobias.  America  is  s 
bcul  country  that  oppresses  blacks.  The  blacks 
who  react  violently  are  justified  In  attacking 
whites.  Leftists  are  funny  people  and  harm- 
less. The  "kids"  on  the  campuses  have  "nobis 
motivations  and  moral  goals"  even  when 
they  are  burning  graduate  school  disserta- 
tions and  throwing  the  deans  downstairs. 

Again,  there  Is  much,  much  more  to  this 
arraignment  than  Miss  Efron's  own  say-so. 
It  Is  the  quantitative  tabulation  of  the  ap- 
pendix stuff  that  uncovers  the  network  "party 
line." 

I  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in  this 
effort  to  present  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  have  called  "the  thrust"  of  Miss  Efron'i 
book.  Incidentally,  her  count  on  the  taped 
reporting  shows  that  It  Is  not  only  the  oon- 
servativea  and  the  middle-class  whites  who 
got  a  raw  deal  on  the  7-7:30  p.m.  shows  of 
September-October,  1968.  Negroes  who  dis- 
associated themselves  from  the  Black  Pan- 
thers were  left  out  In  the  cold.  So,  for  that 
matter,  were  those  members  of  the  New  Left 
who  had  philosophical  reasons  for  following 
such  prophets  as  Herbert  Marcuse  and  Paul 
Ooodman.  Counting  from  those  tapes.  Miss 
Efron  shows  that  TV  rep>ortlng  and  editorial- 
izing have  been  Incapable  of  departing  from 
the  crudest  and  laziest  sort  of  stereotypes. 

The  Interesting  thing  is  that  Miss  Efroa 
comes  from  within  the  "Establishment."  Sbs 
has  been,  at  various  times,  a  staff  writer  on 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Special  Editorial  Depart- 
ments of  Look  Magazine,  and  Central  Ameri- 
can correspondent  for  Time  and  Life  maga- 
zines. In  pre-"Papa  Doc"  Duval  ler  times  sbs 
organized  the  first  journalism  school  at  tbs 
University  of  Haiti.  True,  she  once  studied  >a 
a  course  I  gave  at  the  Columbia  Unlvenlty 
School  of  Journalism  In  the  early  Fortisa 
But  I  was  a  liberal  then,  albeit  an  evolving 
character,  so  I  can't  be  accused  of  making 
her  a  conservative  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hsr 
book  Is  not  Ideological  at  all:  it  is  simply 
honest  reporting  of  what  can  be  done  within 
the  present  "liberal"  ethos  to  evade  the  FOO 
"fairness  doctrine"  while  giving  lip  ssrvKM 
to  it. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 
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Mr.  Roy  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  today,  on  account  of  a  death  In 
family. 

Mrs.  Abztig  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  religious 
hoUday.       

tt  

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  q^ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HkCHLKR  of  West  Virginia,  for 
60  minutes,  on  Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 ; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoasYTHi)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  MiLLKR  of  Ohio,  for  B  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Blackbttrn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  mjnutee,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  mlnutee,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RuNNXLs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sixes,  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 4. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Quiz  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  remarks  made  during  general 
debate  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoRSYTHE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McC^lory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuNCAiT  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Veysey  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stkigeh  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Porr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiGos  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bbgich  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Teaottz  of  Texas  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Cxllxr. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoLUER  In  two  instances. 


Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oray. 

Mr.  Symington. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1162.  An  act  to  facUltate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1363.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35,  United  SUtes  Code,  "Patents,"  to  author- 
ise domestic  and  international  studies  aad 
programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  30,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BDA&  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  ref eraice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  8866;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-627).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BARINO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1763.  A  bUl  to  authorlae 
and  direct  the  Secrertary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  i>roperty  In  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  Central  Dakota  Ntirslng  Home 
(Repit  No.  93-638) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARINO:  Oocnznlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3083.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  oonveyanoe  of  certain  public  lands  in 
Wyoming  to  the  oocupanta  of  the  land;  wltb 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-639).  Ref sired 
to  the  Oommlttes  ot  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr.  BARINO:  Oommlttefl  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJR.  86&S.  A  btn  to  prorlds 
for  the  oonveyanoe  of  oectam  rsal  property  of 
the  United  States  to  tbs  Utilvsnlity  of  North 
Dakota.  Stats  of  North  Dakota  (Rspi.  Mo. 
93-680).  Refsxred  to  the  OommlttM  of  tbs 
Whole  HouM. 

Ur.  BARINO:  Ootnmlttas  on  mtaclor  and 
Insular  Aflaii*.  HJi.  9846.  A  blU  to  oonv«y 
cettaln  f  edsraUy  ownwl  land  to  th*  Twanty- 
nlns  Palms  Parte  and  Rwrsattai  Dlstrlot; 


with  an  amendment  (R«pt.  No.  93-631).  B«- 
ferred  to  t^e  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Oommlttee 
on  House  Administration.  House  Resolution 
607.  Resolution  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
study  welfare  and  pension  plan  programs 
(Rept.  No.  02-632).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS  or  Arkansas:  Conmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJt.  10947.  A  bill  to  provide 
a  Job  development  Investment  credit,  to  re- 
duce individual  incoove  taxes,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excises  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-633).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE WTT.TJi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  vmpet 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SKTBERTiTNO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ELR.  6586.  A  bill  tot  the  reUef  oi  Vlto 
Serra:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-636). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H,R.  0842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Maria  Pena-Garcano;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  02—636) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILIf  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  iniblic 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fcdlows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BTsms  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  10947.  A  bill  to  provide  a  job  develop- 
ment Investment  credit,  to  reduce  Individual 
Income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on 
Ways  and  Mwans. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif omla: 
H.R.  10048.  A  bUl  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provision  for  disregarding  Income 
of  old-age,  survlv(»s.  and  dlsabUlty  insuranos 
and  railroad  retirement  recipients  in  dster- 
"iining  their  need  for  pubUc  asslstanne,  and 
to  reOeet  In  such  provision  tbe  social  asouxl^ 
benefit  Increases  enacted  In  Mar^  1971;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Msaoa. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama: 
KB.  10949.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
oaie  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
Inauranos  inelndlng  protection  against  the 
catastiopblc  azpeoMa  of  lUnaai,  flnanoart  in 
whole  for  low-lnooois  gioupa  tbrougb  >»u- 
anoe  of  oertlfloatas,  and  In  part  for  aU  other 
persOEa  through  allowanoe  of  tax  credits; 
and  to  provide  effeoUve  utilisation  of  avail- 
able *"»"«*^  leacmroea.  health  manpower, 
and  faculties;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Msana. 

By   Mr.   ASPINAIX    (for  hlmsrtl.   Mr. 
KDMomwoir.  Mr.  SATx.oa,  Mrs.  Ham- 
BKN  of  Washington.   Mr.   McCtTm, 
Mr.  DBirr,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Wtatt. 
Mr.  HouriKU).  and  Mr.  Paicx  of  BU- 
nols) : 
HJl.  10060.  A  MU  to  establish  mining  and 
mineral  insBsrrTi  centers,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  mining  and 
minerals  research,  to  supplement  the  act  of 
December  81 .  1970.  and  for  other  purposss;  to 
th*  Committee  on  Intmlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  10061.  A    bill    to    declare    that    the 
United  Btatss  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for 
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tlia  Idlnnaaot*  Chippewa  Tribe.  Minnesota; 
to  tbe  Oonunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRAOKMA8  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rjno  of  New  York)  : 

HJl.  10963.  A  blU  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laibor. 
By  Mr.  CABNKY: 

HJl.  10953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple, 
for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee ofi  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYIER : 

H.R.  10964.  A  bill  to  ameiKl  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  memben  of  the  Arm«d  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing In  action,  or  In  a  detained  statxis  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 

H.R.  10056.  A  bill  relating  to  education  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  10956.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Trafflc  Act.  1926,  In  order  to  promote  In- 
creased traffic  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ocdum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Begich.  Mr.  BuBTOif.  Mr.  CoaMAN, 
Mr.  OuDX.  Mr.  Halpeen,  Mr.  Mixva, 
andMr.  Rtak)  : 

H.R.  10067.  A  bUl  to  establish  and  equal 
employnMnt  opportunity  prognun  for  the 
protection  of  employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ : 

HJt.  10968.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Sched\ileB  of  Uie  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  duties  on  stainless  steal  sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheeta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HANLKT: 

H.R.  10969.  A  blU  to  create  a  NaUonaJ 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide 
standards  for  the  qualification  of  associations 
of  producers,  to  define  the  mutuiU  obligation 
of  handlers  and  associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
ana  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HELBTOeKI; 

H.R.  10960.  A  1>111  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  neiw  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
dlaaaae  and  kidney-related  dlsessea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
msroe. 

H.R.  10961.  A  bill  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  healthy  transportation  system,  to  provide 
financial  aastatance,  to  enoourage  investment, 
to  improre  competitive  equity  among  surface 
traneportation  modes,  to  improre  the  process 
of  Oovemment  regulation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Wajtilngt<m: 

HJl.  10962.  A  bill  to  amend  Itie  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  to  diactlmlnate  against 
individuals  who  are  physically  baodioapped 
because  of  such  handicap;  to  the  Ooounlttee 
on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 

HA.  10063.  A  bill  to  provld*  Incentives 
for  the  evCabllshment  of  ne>w  or  expanded 
Job-producing  industrial  and  commercial  ea- 
tabllsbments  in  rural  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

H3.  10964.  A  bill  to  require  the  Corpa  of 


Engineers  to  re^riace  or  repair  certain  s«wage 
systems  or  facilities  damaged  in  the  course 
of  the  work  of  the  <Xirps  of  Engineers;  to  ttie 
Ooramlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  10966.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  in  a 
professionally  quallfled  custodial  Institution 
shall  be  deductible  as  a  medical  expenae;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional personal  exemptions  for  disabled  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10067.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  penult  the  full 
deduction  of  medical  expenses  paid  for  the 
care  of  a  disabled  dependent,  including  a 
mentally  retarded  d^>endent,  without  regard 
to  the  3-percent  floor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10068.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenure  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  retarded  child  In  a 
professionally  qualified  custodial  InstltutloQ 
shall  be  deductible  (without  regard  to  the 
3-percent  floor)  as  a  medical  expenae;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  10969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  In  order  to  make  clear  the  right  of 
any  State  to  give  preferenoe  to  domestically 
produced  goods  Ln  purchasing  for  public  use; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ctti.v»«)  : 

H.R.  10970.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  indvis trial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  10971.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1966  to  postpone 
(until  Deceml>er  31,  1977)  the  date  by  which 
an  area  must  adopt  adequate  land  use  and 
control  oaeasures  to  qualify  for  flood  Insin:- 
ance  coverage  (and  to  give  It  until  the  end 
of  1974  to  show  that  it  wUl  do  so) ,  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  to  3*4  PAf- 
cent  the  nuudmum  permissible  net  Interest 
rate  on  SBA  discMter  loans  to  homeowners, 
to  provide  that  a  person's  lack  of  flood  In- 
surance coverage  will  not  prevent  him  from 
receiving  disaster  assistance,  to  require  that 
State  and  local  officials  keep  their  citizens 
informed  on  the  flood  insurance  program,  and 
to  provide  for  Federal  cooperation  with  states 
and  localities  In  the  prevention  of  flood 
problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  10072.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ViooUTO,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Buujson  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Mathias  of  California 
and  Mr.  Zwach  ) : 

H.R.  10973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America;   to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiue. 
By  Mr.  QUIE : 

H.R.  10974.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unomr- 
rled  Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  In- 
oome  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  rstiirns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSE: 

HJl.  10076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  sodal  agency,  legal 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adi^tlon  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 


By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
HJl.  10976.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Interna] 
Revenue  Oode  of   1964  to  repeal   the  com* 
munlcatlons  tax,  effective  January   1.  1973; 
to  the  Committee  <»  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPBINOBt: 
HJl.  10977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
cations   Act   at   1984  to   prohibit  Intrastate 
harassing  or  obscene  telephone  calls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  10978.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  personal 
exemptions  after  1973  by  an  amount  based  on 
annual  vaflatlons  in  the  Oonsumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ICaana. 
H.R.  10079.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufao- 
turers  excise  tax  on  farm  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  10980.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  ymith  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  10681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
the  eooncsny  and  living  conditions  In  rural 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrloultuia 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  806.  A  Jodnt  reecautlon  to  author- 
ize  the   President   to   proclaim    October   0, 
1971,  as  "Oen.  Oaalmlr  Pulaski  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M^.  FRAHBR : 
H.J.  Res.  896.  A  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  sohooiohlld  vrlU  receive  a 
free  or  leduoed-prlce  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  ESducatlon  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   HAMMERaCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  897.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  danea 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ansbswb  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Caup,  Mr. 
CoLiJXR,  ISi.  Dickinson,  Mr.  FtSHXX, 

Mr.   FOXTNTATN,   Mr.   HAMMXXSCHlCmT, 

and  Blr.  Hiuja)  : 

H.J.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  designate  the  flnt  week  In 

March  of  each  year  as  "Natlonsl  Beta  Olub 

Week";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlclsiry. 

By  Mr.  ANDtERSON  d  Tennessee: 

H.  Res.  637.  Resolution  to  expreos  tlie  sense 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatlveB  In  the  esse 
of  Traong  Dlnh  Dzu,  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.  Res.  6as.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvee  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  t2ie  Ocmmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutionfl  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  foUows: 

By  Mr.  OASKY  of  Texas : 
HJt.  lOOea.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Ohlng 
Wei  dung;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  1098S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marilyn 
Fltmmmions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.  10964.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shul 
Obong  Kwan:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  M068: 
HJl.  10086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton  E. 
Nix;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  R06TENKOW8KI : 
H.a.  10066.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl  and 
Maria  Oumen  Mslorlno;  to  the  OcmmlttM 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Erjtest  P.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  from  whom  all  power  and  ruler- 
ship  proceeds,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look 
with  favor  up<Bi  all  who  serve  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
bue them  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth;  and  so  rule  their  hearts 
and  bless  their  endeavors  that  law  and 
order.  Justice  suid  peace  may  everywhere 
prevail.  Preserve  us  from  public  calami- 
ties, from  physical  dangers  and  moral 
pollution;  and  especially  wilt  Thou  for- 
give all  our  nati(»ial  sins  and  failures. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  maintain  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  nations.  Make 
us  strong  and  great  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  love  of  righteousness,  so  that 
having  been  blessed,  we  may  become  a 
blessing  to  all  nations,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  name. 

Through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
;^-lll  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellknder)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.    SXNATE. 
PSESIDENT    PRO    TEMPOKK, 

WaahiTigton,  D.C.,  September  29, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Bxmsx  F. 
HoLLiNGB,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AXLCir    J.    ElXKKDEK, 

Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  1253)  to  amend  section  6  of  Utle 
35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents."  to 
authorize  domestic  and  international 
studies  and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  42)  providing  for  a 
deletion  in  the  enrollment  of  HJl.  4713. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (8. 2496) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6893)  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurreQce  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  6893)  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modification  activ- 
ities to  the  Federal  Government  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  28,  1971,  be  dispoised 
with.        

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINaS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
seflBlon  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATON  ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HH.  4713. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  message 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
was,  that  the  House  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7,  8.  9,  and  10  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4713)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  correct  an  omission  in  existing 
law  with  respect  to  the  entitlement  of 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  use  of  certain  ciirrencles."; 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  tlie  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  afore- 
said bill  with  the  following  amendment: 

"In  subsection  (b)  of  Senate  amendment 
numbered  (3)  on  page  6  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  Insert:  or  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  immediately  after  "by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate". 

And  that  the  House  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  tfala 
time  merely  to  aay  that  I  understaiid  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Senators  wbo 
are  interested  on  our  side,  and  I  have  no 
objection.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  Hm 
amendment  at  the  House. 

Ilie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nc»ni- 
nations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  new  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  ncxnlnatioos 
of  ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ncMninations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDE3»T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cHeA 
read  the  nomination  of  Herman  KTrine, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Developmait. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATKMIAL 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  UJ3.  Advisory  C^mmlssiaQ  on 
Intematlonal  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
Woe.  

Mr.  MANSPnSLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  these  nomina- 
tioos.      

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUoQ.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sUbratlon  of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACMTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


ORD^  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tlnaruished  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


CHANGE  IN  ORDER  OF  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  California  will 
yield  briefly  for  a  urLanimous-consent 
request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  respective  positions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALz)  and  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  tn 
connection  with  the  orders  for  recogni- 
tion today,  as  they  were  requested  yes- 
terday, be  reversed,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalk)  will  be 
recognized  preceding  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDESrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULE  XXII 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate.  I  voted  with 
fellow  Senators  who  tried,  imsuccess- 
fully.  to  change  rule  XXII  so  that  only 
three-fifths  of  the  number  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  could  limit  debate  In- 
stead of  the  two-thirds  still  required  for 
cloture. 

In  the  nearly  3  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  vote,  I  have  gained  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  value  of  unlimited 
debate  and  a  pragmatic  appreciation  of 
the  Importance  of  retaining  the  two- 
thirds  nile  under  contemporary  circum- 
stances. 

I  shall  vote  to  keep  rule  XXII  un- 
changed If  the  question  comes  up  again 
when  the  new  Congress  convenes  In 
January  1973. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed 
to  my  new  thinking:  The  institution  of 
the  two-track  system,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  Senators  to  conduct  unlimit- 
ed debate  on  an  issue  without  holding  up 
the  work  of  the  Senate  on  other  mat- 
ters: the  ease  with  which  the  two-thirds 
vote — once  thought  to  be  so  dlfflcult  to 
attain — has  been  attained  In  recent 
months,  and  the  flexibility  of  some  Sen- 
ators who  were  once  thought  to  be  in- 
flexible on  the  principle  of  cloture. 

Just  4  months  ago  there  were  12  veter- 
an Senators  who  had  never  voted  for 
cloture  through  an  aggregate  total  of 
more  than  200  years  service  in  this  body. 
Today  there  are  only  three. 

But  the  event  that  triggered  my  deci- 


sion to  announce  at  this  time  that  I  shall 
oppose  malting  It  easier  to  invoke  cloture 
occurred  a  week  ago  yesterday  when,  by 
the  margin  of  a  single  vote,  we  were 
denied  an  opportunity  to  continue  a  de- 
bate that  could  have  delayed  extension 
of  the  draft  act  at  least  until  the  admin- 
istration accepted  the  Manafleld  amend- 
ment. On  the  very  flrst  try.  two-thirds 
cloture  was  clamped  on  two  of  the  most 
critical  Issues  confronting  our  Nation 
today. 

My  disappointment  turned  to  dismay 
when  I  discovered  that  among  those  vot- 
ing for  cloture  were  Senators  who  strong- 
ly opposed  the  draft  and  others,  who 
strongly  supported  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  end  our  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Despite  their  deep  convictions  on  one 
or  both  of  these  issues,  they  opted  to  shut 
off  debate — and  to  force  a  vote  which 
they  knew  would  continue  the  draft  and 
kill  the  Mansfield  amendment — simply 
because  they  did  not  like  filibusters,  or 
thought  we  had  talked  long  enough. 

I  think  it  is  time  some  of  us  take  a  new 
look  at  what  we  are  doing.  When  our 
dislike  for  filibusters  becomes  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  our  distrust  of  the 
draft  or  our  revulsion  with  Vietnam,  then 
we  ought  to  take  another  look  at  the 
filibuster,  and  its  legitimate  use. 

I  do  not  consider  the  filibuster  hor- 
rendous; I  think  the  draft  and  Vietnam 
are  far  worse.  I  look  upon  the  filibuster 
as  a  means,  not  an  end.  When  it  can  be 
used  to  good  purpose,  I  sumwrt  it  and  I 
shall  use  it  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  permit  It.  When  it  is  used  against 
ends  that  I  favor,  I  shall  optxwe  it.  But 
it  is  the  ends — the  issues — that  will  deter- 
mine what  I  will  do.  not  my  biases  for  or 
against  the  filibuster. 

There  were  others  that  Tuesday  who 
also  took  that  same  pragmatic  approach. 
Among  them,  and  Joining  the  anltflll- 
buster  Senators,  were  men  who  favor  the 
draft  and  oiH>06e  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. Some  of  them  had  never  voted  for 
cloture  before;  they  did  this  time.  They 
were  practical  men.  using  the  legitimate 
legislative  tools  at  their  disposal  to 
achieve  the  goals  that  they  desired. 

Some  of  us  might  take  a  lesson  tnxn. 
these  men.  We  should  not  permit  our 
traditional  —  and  perhaps  anachronis- 
tic— opposition  to  the  fllibuster  to  cloud 
our  Judgment  wh«i  we  are  asked  to  vote 
on  crucial  national  issues.  I  believe  we 
should  vote  the  way  we  feel  about  those 
issues,  not  the  way  we  feel  about  cloture 
or  about  limited  and  imllmlted  debate. 
The  Issue  of  cloture  is  a  dead  Issue  ex- 
cept once  every  2  years,  at  most.  The 
time  for  Senators  to  vote  their  views  of 
cloture  is  when  the  question  of  cloture 
is  relevant;  that  Is.  when  a  proposal  to 
change  rule  XXII  is  before  the  Senate  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  Prom 
then  on.  it  seems  to  me.  Senators  shoiild 
vote  on  the  substance  of  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  country. 

And  if  a  cloture  vote  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  Senators  should  vote  for  or 
against  cloture  depending  on  whether 
they  are  for  or  against  the  bill  being 
debated  and  whether  they  believe  de- 
sirable objectives  might  be  attained  If 


debate  is  aUowed  to  continue.  We  should 
not  vote  for  cloture  automatically  as 
though  it  were  only  a  procedural  matter. 
More  Important  things  may  often  be  at 
stake. 

A  number  of  other  Senators  also  are 
rethinking  their  position  on  cloture  in 
the  light  of  recent  developments.  I  have 
asked  them  and  others  to  Join  with  me 
today  in  a  public  discussion — a  Senate 
seminar,  if  you  will — of  this  basic  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  hold  this  dis- 
cussion now,  rather  than  a  year  or  16 
months  from  now,  because  we  in  the 
Senate  and  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion need  time  to  think  this  thing 
through.  Many  of  us  may  have  held  views 
for  a  long,  long  time  which  may  now  need 
revision.  Sometimes  that  does  not  come 
easy.  I  hope  the  questions  we  raise  here 
today  will  be  picked  up  and  explored  fur- 
ther in  schools  and  political  clubs  and 
discussion  grouj)s  throughout  the  Nation 
in  the  months  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  many  more  vital 
matters  will  be  coming  before  the  Senate 
which  may  confront  the  membership 
with  the  same  sort  of  choice  they  faced 
on  September  21 — whether  to  base  their 
vote  pragmatically  and  practically  on 
the  Issue  at  hand  or  whether  to  cast  a 
philosophical  vote  against  the  filibuster 
even  at  the  expense  of  losing  a  substan- 
tive issue  in  which  they  deeply  believe. 
I  hope  our  discussion  today  will  per- 
suade them  to  vote  according  to  their 
convictions  and  not  according  to  pro- 
cedural concepts  bom  in  the  days  of 
the  great  civil  rights  struggles. 

The  filibuster,  which  has  been  opposed 
by  many  legislators  during  the  past  four 
decades,  may  turn  out  to  be  a  most  useful 
tool  for  a  more  effective  Congress  In  the 
coming  years.  During  the  1930's,  the 
1940's.  the  1950's,  and  most  of  the  1960's. 
the  fllibuster  was  mainly  used  to  block 
civil  rights  legislation.  But  both  before 
that  time  and  since,  the  filibuster  has 
served  useful  social  purjxises. 

As  early  as  1841  Senate  libersds  en- 
gaged in  extended  debate  for  14  days  In 
an  effort  to  abolish  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  an  institution  which 
heavily  benefited  the  wealthy.  In  1863 
the  Senate  filibustered  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  vtTlt  of  habeas  corpus.  In  1879  a  4- 
day  filibuster  halted  repeal  of  Recon- 
struction election  laws  designed  to  Insure 
enfranchisement  of  southern  blacks. 

A  ship  subsidy  bill  introduced  in  1907 
was  filibustered  by  Senators  who  felt  it 
would  benefit  only  a  limited  nimiber  of 
wealthy  Interests.  In  1908.  Senator  La- 
PoDette,  always  a  champion  of  progres- 
sive catises.  led  a  28-day  filibuster  against 
the  Vreeland-Aldrich  emergency  curren- 
cy law  which  shored  up  securities  to  the 
benefit  of  big  business.  A  successful  fili- 
buster by  Senator  Owen  in  1911  led  to 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
over  conservative  objections  to  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  sind  recall  provisions  of 
its  constitution.  Another  fllibuster  in  1919 
was  successful  in  defeating  an  oil  and 
mineral  leasing  bill  which  would  have 
unfairly  favored  the  oil  Industry.  Once 
again,  in  1925.  Senators  filibustered  an- 
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other  proindustry  bill.  President  Hard- 
ing's ship  subsidy  proposal. 

Dvu-ing  all  those  years,  the  fllibuster 
was  used  by  both  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals and  by  coalitions  of  legislators  for 
regional  or  cross- factional  purposes  to 
which  no  easy  label  csin  be  attached. 
For  instance,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1893  to  repeal  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  was  filibustered  by  Senators  from 
both  the  West  and  the  South— the  West 
because  they  mined  the  silver,  the  South 
because  they  favored  cheaper  money. 
And  isolationists  drawn  from  among  lib- 
erals and  conseratives,  Democrats,  and 
Republicans  defeated  President  Wilson's 
proposal  to  arm  merchant  ships — a 
defeat  which,  incidentally,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  nale  XXn. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  ex- 
perience of  more  recent  years  when  the 
fllibuster  earned  its  present  reputation  as 
an  agent  for  blocking  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. But  change  began  in  the  1960's. 
There  was  a  fllibuster  against  the  Cotn- 
sat  bill  in  1962  and  another  against  the 
reapportioimient  of  State  legislatures  In 
1964.  Beginning  with  the  lengthy  debate 
over  the  ABM  In  1969,  a  debate  that  was 
almost  but  not  quite  a  flllbiister,  the  pro- 
cedure has  since  been  used  almost  exclu- 
sively either  In  support  of  progressive 
measures  or  against  legislation  which 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

These  past  several  decades  have  also 
seen  a  revolutionary  and  menacing  in- 
crease in  executive  power  in  nations 
throughout  the  world.  The  wide  currency 
of  the  word  "dictatorship"  in  modem 
times  is  frightful  evidence  of  that  fact. 

There  is  no  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon  is  not  a  dictator. 
Nor  was  President  Johnson.  Or  Jack 
Kermedy,  or  Ike,  or  Harry  Truman,  or 
FDR. 

Still,  no  one  will  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  rapid  and  accelerating  oonoentra- 
tion  of  executive  power  In  this  country 
since  at  least  the  early  1930's.  That  con- 
centration continues  imabated.  It  con- 
stitutes a  compelling  danger  in  an  age  of 
computers,  wiretaps,  and  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

Power  concentrated  in  a  single  man — 
or  In  a  single  branch  of  government — is 
potential  inimical  to  freedom.  Especially 
when  that  man  possesses  the  powers  and 
the  prestige  of  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  critical  areas  of  foreign  policy — 
particularly  In  matters  relating  to  the 
launching  of  wars,  the  conduct  of  wars, 
and  the  terms  to  be  set  for  the  ending  of 
v&rs — this  Nation  Is  trending  perilously 
close  to  becoming  a  constitutional  dic- 
tatorship. 

Meanwhile  the  Congress,  which  some 
of  our  Poimding  Fathers  feared  would 
be  the  strongest  branch  of  Government, 
has  Instead  become  the  weakest — drfer- 
rlng  time  after  time  to  the  superior 
knowledge  and  even  the  suiierior  re- 
sponsibility which  the  executive  depart- 
ment claims  for  Itself.  The  courts,  to  their 
credlt^and  to  the  Nation's  salvation — 
have  not  been  as  deferential  to  the  presi- 
dential will  as  have  we. 

In  an  understandable  but  exaggerated 
effort  to  strengthen  the  President's  hand 


In  foreign  policy  and  national  security, 
the  Congress  has  given  the  executive  de- 
pcuixoent  an  iron  fiat  that  threatens  not 
only  foreign  enemies  but  conceivably  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Congress  has  the  power,  whenever  It 
chooses  to  use  It,  to  slow  and  perht^^s 
block  altogether,  precipitous,  unwise  or 
unconstitutional  action  by  an  all-power- 
ful President.  It  also  can  arouse  the 
American  pec^le  to  the  danger — perhaps 
the  surest  deterrent  to  tyranny  that  the 
Congress  possesses. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  the  touchstone  of 
liberty.  In  the  Senate,  unlimited  freedom 
of  speech  is  democracy's  ultimate 
weapon. 

Through  unlimited  debate,  the  Senate 
can  delay  government  action  where  de- 
lay is  the  better  part  of  wisdom.  The 
people  want,  and  should  have,  cm  activist 
government.  But  all  too  clearly,  not 
everything  the  Federal  Government  does 
is  wise,  nor  is  It  always  done  well  or  at 
the  best  time.  Our  times  demand  that 
we  in  government  act  decisively,  but  not 
hastily;  forcefully,  but  not  imprudently. 

Oovemmental  delay  can  be  healthy. 
So  can  governmental  Inaction.  There  are 
things  the  Federal  GovenmiHit  has  done 
that  It  should  never  have  done  ai,  all. 
And  many  of  us  are  stUl  suffering  as  a 
result.  The  best  thing  one  can  do  about 
a  bad  law  is  to  defeat  it.  The  next  best 
thing  Is  to  try  to  keep  It  from  coming  to 
a  vote  If  It  looks  Uke  it  Is  going  to  be 
passed  and  It  involves  a  bcislc  issue  of 
major  import  to  the  Nation. 

Delay  and  inaction  need  not  be  signs 
that  the  system  is  failing.  They  could  be 
signs  that  the  system  is  working  the  very 
way  the  Foimding  Fathers  intended  It  to 
work. 

Unlimited  Senate  debate  can  be  a  tool 
for  moderation;  it  can  force  compromise 
in  Instances  where  one  side  or  another 
is  so  powerful  that  It  feels  it  need  not 
make  any  concessions,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  the  concessions  that  are 
sought  may  be. 

Unlimited  S^iate  debate  can  be  a 
unique  Instrimient  of  public — and  con- 
gressional— enlightenment.  The  Con- 
gress Is  the  only  brsmch  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  opens  much  of  its  de- 
cisionmaking processes  to  the  public.  The 
executive  department  conducts  too  many 
of  its  argmnents  in  private,  privileged 
sessions  and  then  annoimc«s  only  the 
flnal  result — ^with  no  hint,  if  it  can  possi- 
bly help  it.  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
had  ever  existed.  Justices  thrash  out  and 
try  to  reconcile  their  differences  In  closed 
chambers.  And  though  they  subsequently 
make  public  their  dissenting  views  as 
well  as  majority  opinions,  the  public  Is 
never  allowed  to  participate  in  a  Supreme 
Court  debate  and  Influence  the  Justices' 
flnal  decision  while  the  critical  decision- 
making process  is  still  going  on. 

Not  so  with  the  Senate.  Once  commit- 
tees and  conferences  have  acted,  our  de- 
bates, our  argimients,  our  differences  are 
right  out  in  the  open.  The  public  can  par- 
ticipate In  and  Influence  our  decWan- 
Tpniring  process.  But  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  do  so  effectively  depends  on  how 
long  our  debates  go  on.  Ttie  shorter  the 
prevote  debates,  the  less  the  opportimlty 


for  the  public  to  influence  that  vote;  the 
longer  the  debate,  the  greater  the  public 
Influence. 

As  extended  debate  gives  the  public 
more  opportunity  to  Influence  the  Sen- 
ate, so  It  gives  the  Senate  a  fair  chance 
to  Inform  the  public  and  awaken  Its  con- 
cern over  Issues  it  may  be  misinformed 
about,  or  not  informed  about  at  all.  This 
process  takes  time,  especially  If  it  means 
counteracting  one  of  those  massive  pub- 
lic relations  Jobs  by  the  White  House  or 
the  Pentagon.  And  doubly  so  if  it  means 
counterbalancing  the  executive  depart- 
ment backed  by  other  segments  of  mas- 
sive, concentrated  ix)wer  in  our  society. 

Unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  can 
help  work  the  will  of  the  majority.  The 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  -people,  that 
Is.  Because  of  the  distinctive  makeup  of 
the  Senate — with  representation  deter- 
mined by  State  rather  than  population — 
a  view  held  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  Senate  at  any  given  time  and  on 
any  given  issue  may  not  represent  the 
view  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  think  that  clearly  is  the  case 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  draft.  I 
think  that  closing  debate  on  the  draft  ex- 
tension along  with  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment on  Vietnam  thwarted  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  Americans. 

Nonetheless,  the  value  of  unlimited  de- 
bate that  surely  trsmscends  all  other 
benefits  is  the  protection  that  it  affords 
minority  rights.  And  protecting  minority 
rights  Is  where  the  action  Is,  democrati- 
cally speaking.  Some  people  mistakenly 
think  that  democracy  singly  means  the 
will  of  the  majority.  But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian people,  for  example,  probably  sup- 
port their  government.  Does  that  make 
the  Soviet  Union  a  democracy?  Not  In 
my  book,  nor  in  any  American's  book. 

Democracy  to  me  and  to  most  Ameri- 
cans means  majority  rule  plus  constitu- 
tional limits  on  governmental  powers 
and  guaranteed  protection  of  minority 
and  individual  rights.  Those  are  the 
things  you  do  not  get  in  Russia,  imagine 
somebody  trying  a  fllibuster  in  the  Soviet 
Presidium. 

But  none  of  this  is  to  be  tsiken  to  mean 
that  I  oppose  any  limit  whatever  on  de- 
bate. Some  Issues  involving  basic  demo- 
cratic principles  should  be  filibustered 
forever  if  that  proves  to  be  the  only  way 
to  prevent  an  imconstitutional  invasion 
of  our  liberties.  But  such  knockdown, 
drag-out  fights  occur  only  rar^y  if  ever 
in  America. 

Other  issues  may  need  to  be  debated  at 
great  length,  until  an  acceptable  com- 
promise can  be  forced.  But  I  wlU  not 
hesitate  to  vote  cloture  to  limit  debate 
if  I  believe  that  will  serve  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 

The  two-thirds  rule  has  substantial 
constitutional  precedence,  but  It  ts 
neither  sacred  nor  immutable.  I  wovdd 
never  vote  to  change  nile  XXn  to  permit 
a  simple  Senate  majority  to  shut  off  de- 
bate and  deprive  a  minority  of  Its  rights 
to  free  speech.  But  should  the  time  come 
when  there  Is  a  better  balance  of  powers 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  and  less  con- 
centration of  powers  In  a  few  hands  in 
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our  society  generally.  I  would  once  again 
be  willing  to  reconsider  my  position  and, 
In  the  interest  of  speeding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  goTemment  inside  and  outside 
the  Senate,  vote  to  make  It  easier  to  ob- 
tain cloture.  Say,  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

But  that  time  Is  not  now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  8CXDTT.  The  dlslnguished  Senator 
from  California  has  made  a  very  Inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  thinking  on 
this  subject. 

I  do  grieve  at  the  somewhat  sad  and 
woeful  conditions  involved  in  shooing  the 
ancient  dogma  into  the  doghouse.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  share  my  views,  but 
in  a  way  I  have  been  able  in  a  unique  way 
to  be  critical  about  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives over  the  years. 

I  would  suggest  with  respect  to  the 
guiding  principle  of  getting  on  with  the 
Senate  business — which,  of  course,  is  a 
big  problem  for  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  me— that  I  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  recommendation  of  such 
reforms  as  would  expedite  the  Senate 
business  with  a  due  and  carefiil  and  con- 
tinuing regard  for  the  rights  of  each  In- 
dividual Senator. 

I  do  not  think  that  changes  in  rule 
XXn  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
whose  ox  is  gored,  whether  conservatives 
or  Southern  Democrats  on  civil  rights  is- 
sues or  the  liberals  on  an  issue  which  they 
conceive  not  to  have  been  fully  stretched 
to  its  outermost  limits  until  the  fabric  of 
the  Senate  itself  seems  to  be  worn 
through  so  that  one  can  see  dayll^t 
through  it.  I  will  continue  to  advocate 
such  legislation  as  appears  wise  to  me 
from  time  to  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, however,  because  he  has  given 
further  light  on  an  interesting  subject, 
namely  that  sometimes  rules  which  seem 
to  operate  for  the  advantage  of  one  group 
of  people  in  the  Senate  actually  operate 
for  the  advantage  of  another.  In  doing 
so  he  has  extended  our  understanding  of 
the  matter.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  it 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  participating  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  respond 
by  saying  first,  with  respect  to  whether 
we  should  always  put  the  label  on  dogmas 
of  liberal  or  conservative,  that  I,  like  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvtmla,  seeking  to 
examine  principles  and  procedures,  some- 
times liberal  and  sometimes  conservative, 
so-called. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  the  Senator  has  found  it  poKi- 
ble  to  continue  an  extended  discussion  on 
another  system,  or  the  two-track  system. 
The  Senate  has  found  it  easy  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  Senate  if  that  happened 
to  be  the  will  of  two-thlrda  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

I  believe  that  sometimes  the  will  of  the 
Senate  is  best  served  by  not  acting  rather 
than  by  acting  and  thus  protecting  the 
Interests  of  the  minorities,  particularly 
in  these  times  when  so  much  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  some  in  our  society.  That 
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has  caused  me  to  do  much  thinking  on 
this  matter. 

There  Is  also  one  other  i>oint  that  I 
hope  we  can  get  across  in  these  discus- 
sions. If  people  want  to  change  xxii 
and  vote  on  whether  a  fUlfouster  or  an  un- 
limited debate  Is  popular  or  unpopular, 
the  time  to  do  that  is  In  the  opening  days 
of  a  new  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  guided  by 
the  Issue  In  their  votes  when  rule  xxn 
Is  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  t>e  willing  at  the  proper  time 
to  support  a  change  in  rule  xxri  to  a 
majority  of  three-flfths,  but  not  to  a  sim- 
ple majority. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  as  well  as 
the  centrists  of  the  Senate.  I  do  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  equally  In  accord 
with  the  liberal  dogma  or  the  conserva- 
tive catalysts. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTINO  PRB6JIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  colloquy  la  to  revtelt  rule 
XXn.  One  cannot  return  to  an  old  argu- 
ment without  risking  the  embarrassment 
of  having  to  "eat  his  own  words." 

It  is  said  of  Winston  Churchill  that  he 
was  once  asked  If  It  were  true  that  he 
often  had  to  eat  Us  own  words. 

"Very  often,"  replied  Churchill.  "And. 
on  the  whole,  I  have  found  them  a  rather 
wholesome  diet." 

Such  is  the  risk  entailed  In  reconsider- 
ing the  part  rule  XXn  is  currently  play- 
ing in  the  life  of  the  Senate. 

But  first  one  must  consider  the  role  the 
Senate  Itself  Is  playing  In  the  political 
life  of  the  Nation.  If  these  are  times,  as 
I  believe  them  to  be,  when  changes  In 
our  public  spending  habits  are  called  for, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  the  Soiate 
will  initiate  those  changes.  If  the  Fed- 
eral budget  needs  to  be  drastically  re- 
shaped, the  record  suggests  that  the 
Senate  Is  more  likely  to  resist,  than  to 
expedite  the  alterations. 

This  tendency  to  maintain  the  estab- 
lished order  arises  not  so  much  from 
old  voting  habits  as  from  the  way  the 
Senate  itself  is  structured.  Under  our 
committee  system,  each  executive  de- 
partment of  tlie  Government  finds  its 
champion  in  the  committee  which  exer- 
cises legislative  Jurisdiction  over  its  af- 
fairs. The  Armed  Forces  Committee  be- 
comes the  protector  of  the  Pentag(m,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  becomes  the 
defender  of  existing  farm  programs,  the 
Foreign  Relatlcns  Committee  beccxnes 
the  guarantor  for  perpetuating  foreign 
aid.  In  this  manner.  Congress  tends  to 
institutionalize  the  status  quo. 

I  sometimes  think  the  Senate  resembles 
a  fudge  factory,  where  we  shape  each 
piece,  slicing  a  Uttle  here,  adding  a  little 
there,  but  where  the  recipe  never  changes 
and  the  candy  stays  the  same.  When- 
ever the  big  interests  line  up  together, 
by  which  I  mean  big  government,  big 
business,  and  big  labor,  they  seem  always 
able  to  command  a  majority,  no  matter 
how  unprincipled  or  outrageous  their 
legislative  proposal  might  be. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDiaJT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fomia  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  now  speaking  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  \tm 
Senator  from  Mfuryland  yield  to  me  such 
time  as  is  necessary  for  me  to  complete 
my  statement.  It  should  not  take  mote 
than  another  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  reoog. 
nlzed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  occasionally,  if  tlM 
public  interest  is  being  too  badly  m^ni^ 
a  determined  minority  in  the  Senate,  \ij 
resort  to  rule  XXn,  can  engage  In  a  d»- 
laylng  action  that  often  will  force  conoea- 
slonsand  sometimes  will  even  result  la 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  contested. 

During  this  session,  I  have  watched  It 
happen  on  three  Important  leglslatl?! 
measures : 

First.  The  supersonic  commercial  air 
transport,  the  SST.  Opponents  of  this 
boondoggle  employed  rule  xxii  to  boy 
vitally  needed  time — successfully  as  it 
turned  out — to  mobilize  public  opintoo 
against  the  SST.  The  project  was  finally 
shelved,  though  it  would  clearly  have 
been  approved,  had  it  been  rushed  to 
passage. 

Second.  The  Lockheed  Aircraft  loan 
guarantee.  This  proposal  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  Big  Business 
Relief  Act.  Any  insolvent  business,  how- 
ever l>adly  mismanaged,  if  big  enou^ 
could  obtain  Government  credit  and  thai 
avoid  bankruptcy.  It  was  a  kind  of  sodal- 
Ism-for-the-rich,  free-enterprise-for- 
the-poor  program.  Again,  a  resort  to  rule 
XXn  forced  a  compromise.  Lockheed  got 
its  guaranteed  loan,  but  the  right  to  raid 
the  treasury  was  not  extended  to  Ug 
business  generally. 

Third.  The  draft  extension.  In  respect 
to  this  bill,  rule  XXll  proved  least  effec- 
tive. Cloture  was  imposed  twice,  once  In 
June  and  again  this  month.  But  an  acoea 
to  extended  debate  enabled  opponents  of 
the  draft  to  delay  its  renewal  for  several 
months.  And  the  effort  to  resist  the  sec- 
ond cloture  attempt  failed  by  only  one 
vote. 

On  theory  alone,  a  logical  and  com- 
pelling  case  can  be  made  for  amending 
rule  XXn.  I  could  repeat  the  argxmientsX 
myself  have  made  in  the  past  urging 
modification  of  the  rule.  But,  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  like  the  law  Itself,  may  have 
less  to  do  with  rationality  than  with  ex- 
perience. And  the  experience  of  these 
past  18  months  states  a  strong  case  for 
the  retention  of  rule  XXn  in  its  present 
form. 

I  do  not  derogate  the  arguments  made 
in  favor  of  changing  rule  XXn.  I,  mjrsetf, 
made  them,  believed  them,  and  urged 
their  acceptance.  But  as  a  sitting  Judg* 
once  remarked  to  a  lawyer  pleading  be- 
fore him: 

I  ramlnd  you.  Oouzuelor,  tb«t  m  an 
fronted  with  %  condition — not  a  tbaory. 
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Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me  pert  of  bis 
time. 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    re- 
sponding to  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  California  that 
rule  XXn  is  a  proper  subject  for  some 
open  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  some 
open  discussion  in  the  country,  I  am  re- 
minded a  little  bit  of  a  story  told  to  me 
some  years  ago  by  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  Governor  Tuck  of  Virginia.  Qov- 
emor  Tuck  lived  in  the  town  of  South 
Boston,  Va.,  where  he  said  a  great  many 
of  the  people  were  Baptists,  and  before 
they  would  have  a  baptismal  ceremony 
by  a  river  in  that  locality  they  would 
send  out  the  young  men  and  the  older 
boys  to  put  sticks  In  the  river  so  that 
the  little  ones  would  not  get  out  over 
their  heads.  Governor  Tuck  used  to  say 
that  was  the  process  of  measuring  the 
water. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  very 
properly  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 
We  are  measuring  the  water. 

The  very  first  vote  I  cast  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  was  a  vote  to  enlarge  the 
Rules  Committee  In  the  other  body,  one 
of  those  painful  experiences  which  mem- 
bership in  Congress  Involves;  very  pain- 
ful. But  I  think  that  vote,  which  I  recall 
today,  is  not  without  some  interest  with 
respect  to  rule  XXn,  because  it  illus- 
trates the  ftwjt  that  Institutions  within 
Congress,  as  well  as  Congress,  change  in 
relationship  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances. 

When  Speaker  Cannon,  who  was 
known  as  Czar  Cannon,  was  in  his  hey- 
day in  the  House,  he  ruled  it  with  an 
iron  hand.  It  was  a  great  liberal  thing, 
a  great  progressive  reform  to  set  up  the 
Rules  Committee  as  an  alternative  to 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Speaker.  Yet  we  find 
over  a  period  of  50  or  60  years  the  Rules 
Committee  had  become  known  as  the 
citadel  of  reaction ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  reform  the  Rules  Committee  by  en- 
larging it  and  weakening  the  power  of 
its  chairman.  Instead  of  being  the  great 
instrument  of  reform,  as  originally  con- 
ceived, it  had  become  an  obstacle  to  a 
reasonable  rate  of  legislative  progress. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  situation  we 
deal  with  here.  There  Is  an  ebb  and  flow 
In  legislative  institutions;  there  is  an 
ebb  and  flow  In  the  effectiveness  of  the 
rules  by  which  we  govern  ourselves.  I 
think  the  existence  of  this  ebb  and  flow 
gives  great  weight  and  force  to  the  words 
just  spoken  here  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  abjured  both  liberal 
dogma  and  conservative  catalysts.  If  I 
remember  his  words  exactly.  I  think  that 
is  right. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  question  for 
dogma.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question 
for  rigid  consistency.  It  is  a  question  of 
commonsense.  There  are  some  very 
fundamental  principles  at  stake  here. 

If  this  Republic,  as  founded,  had  de- 
pended entirely  on  majoritarian  rule, 
there  would  not  be  any  purpose  in  meas- 
uring the  water  this  morning — if  a  sim- 
ple nmjority  always  ruled.  But  it  Is  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  this  Natioo 
that  a  simple  majority  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  day.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  more  than  a  majority  is  re- 
quired. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  for 
example,  requires  more  than  a  simple 
majority  of  the  American  people  or  of 
the  States.  The  overriding  of  a  veto  by 


the  President  requires  more  than  a  sim- 
ple majority. 

So  that  this  Republic  is  not  founded 
purely  and  simply  on  the  concept  that  a 
majority  alone  will  rule,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  a  soimd  reason,  because  in 
this  Nation  above  all  other  nations  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  guaranteed  and 
protected — ^protected  against  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  against  the  intrusions 
upon  their  rights  by  other  private  citi- 
zens. The  rights  of  minorities  are  pro- 
tected against  the  tyrannies  of  majori- 
Ues. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  original  rationale 
for  nUeXXn.  We  find,  however,  that 
rule  XXll  has,  on  the  occasions  in  which 
it  has  been  used  since  1841 — some  60  oc- 
casions— impeded  the  orderly  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  sometimes 
for  high  purposes  aiul  worthy  motives, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  for  less  high  pur- 
poses and  less  worthy  motives.  So  we 
have  a  conflict — a  conflict  between  the 
concept  of  nile  XXII  as  one  of  the  pro- 
tections of  minorities  and  rule  XXII  as 
am  obstacle  to  the  logical  and  reasonable 
flow  of  Senate  business. 

I  think  It  is  useful  to  consider  the  way 
th&t  the  rule  has  worked.  The  records  in- 
dicate that  at  least  63  important  pieces 
of  legislation  have  been  delayed  or  de- 
feated by  flUbusters  in  the  past  Be- 
tween 1876  and  1916  at  least  82  appropri- 
ation bills  failed  of  passage  tor  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  filibusters.  And 
since  1960,  which  Is  pertiaps  the  period 
that  ought  to  be  of  greatest  pertinence  to 
our  discussion,  the  measures  that  were 
either  defeated  or  delayed  by  filibusters 
include  dvll  rights  bills,  voting  rights 
bills,  COMSAT,  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  right  to  work,  the 
reapportiorunent  amendment,  cam- 
paign funds  financing,  open  bousing  leg- 
islation, the  confirmation  of  Miessrs. 
Fortas,  Haynesworth,  and  Carswell,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college,  the  family 
assistance  plan,  the  shoe  and  textile  Im- 
port quotas,  and  the  flnan/Hng  for  the 
SST. 

I  think  that  this  list,  in  which  the  im- 
p£u;t  of  rule  XXn  has  been  felt,  is  sufD- 
ciently  impressive  a  list  of  events  and  Is- 
sues in  our  own  time  that  we  can  see  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  very  volatile 
and  explosive  subject. 

We  were  fixed  so  long  In  our  concept 
of  the  filibuster  as,  you  might  call  it,  id- 
moet  a  regional  weapon  that  I  think  the 
American  people  associate  the  filibuster 
and  rule  XXn  with  the  old-fashioned 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  rotund, 
wears  a  black  suit  and  a  black  hat  and 
a  black  string  tie,  and  pince-nez  glasses 
on  a  black  ribbon.  But  obviously  that  is 
not  an  adequate  description  any  more. 
The  rule  is  being  employed  by  Members 
from  all  of  the  States,  or  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  States,  at  any  rate.  Its  applica- 
tion is  far  broader  than  prevlouB  experi- 
ence would  indicate.  It  is  bcdiw  utUiied 
to  prevent  hasty  action.  It  is  being  uti- 
lized to  protect  the  Interests  of  mlnort- 
ties,  whether  here  In  the  Senate  or  in  the 
country.  And  I  think  you  have  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  what  the  Impact  of 
altering  the  rule  would  be  and  whak'the 
Impact  of  abolition  of  the  rule  would  be. 

In  a  large  measiire,  this  is  not  a  hoiise- 


keeping  problem  for  the  Senate.  In.  a 
large  measure,  this  is  g(4ng  to  affect 
what  the  Senate  does  with  the  Natlcn's 
business.  What  can  be  useful  about  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  that  we  discuss  it  openly  so  that  we 
may  focus  public  attention  on  the  ques- 
tion. As  we  focus  public  attention  on  It  I 
h(H>e  we  will  stimulate  dlscussioa  and 
debate  so  that  we  can  consider  not  only 
this  rule  and  how  it  affects  the  conduct 
of  business  in  the  Senate,  but  wiU  con- 
sider the  principle  which  imderlles  this 
nile.  This  principle  built  into  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  always  follow  the  ma- 
joritarian principle,  whJeh  reflects  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  government  dedicated 
to  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  that  as  this  philosophy  is  considered 
and  discussed  and  debated,  there  will 
feed  back  to  us  here  in  Vae  Senate  from 
across  the  country  the  feeling  and  the 
sentiment  and  the  contemixaary  Judg- 
ment of  tiie  American  people  on  the  way 
that  this  question  sbould  be  resolved 
when  the  new  Congress  meets  In  January 
of  1973. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  indicated  his  intent  to  participate 
in  this  discussion,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  him  such  time  cts  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  of  rule  XXn,  I  would  sim- 
ply lilce  to  state  that  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  develcHimeint  that  these  distin- 
guished Senators  have  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  further  conaideration  the 
importance  of  rule  xxii  in  our  system. 

Senators  will  recall  that  my  arrival 
here  was  ahout  a  month  later  than  the 
convening  of  Congress,  by  virtue  of  my 
having  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Russell,  who  was  one  of  the 
great  defenders  and  advocates  of  rule 
xxir 

At  the  time  I  arrived  here,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  was  the  iHoposed 
amendment  of  rule  xxir  and  by  aiipll- 
cation  of  rule  XXn  and  the  extensioD 
of  debate  thereunder,  rule  xxn  eventu- 
ally survived  unchanged.  I  think  it  was 
important  that  it  did  survive,  and  I  voted 
against  cloture,  I  think  four  times,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  amendment  of  rule 
XXII. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
Isknd  listed  10  or  15,  or  maybe  more, 
important  Issues  which,  over  a  period 
of  years,  had  been  delayed  and  had 
been  subjected  to  extended  debate  under 
nile  XXCL  The  distinguished  8enat<»- 
from  Idaho  mentioned  several  issues 
which  have  been  debated  during  this 
sessicm  of  the  Senate  and  this  OoDgress. 
But  it  was  interesting  that  neither  of 
th«n  mentioned  that  rule  xxii  itself 
had  been  the  subject  of  ezteoded  debate, 
and  that  it  in  fact  had  survived  as  a 
result  of  that  extended  debate. 

I  think  it  Is  important.  In  considering 
this  matter,  that  we  look,  not  to  see 
whose  point  of  view  prevailed  or  whoae 
point  of  view  was  defeated  as  a  result 
of  the  extuided  debate,  but  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  debate,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  discussion  and  tha«  was 
public  attention  focused  and  ooocera 
brought  to  bear,  and  In  some  cases  a 
oompromise  (u- am/rik»mtloo  of  views. 

I  might  say  further  that  I  think  a 
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subject  which  is  dcBerving  of  some  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  be  brought  on  for  some  extended 
debate  during  this  session  of  Coagxees, 
Is  the  question  of  enforced  busingr  of 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  country. 
As  that  Issue  Is  brought  more  and  more 
into  focus  by  various  court  decisions  and 
administrative  rulings,  not  only  through- 
out the  South  but  in  many  pcuts  of  the 
country,  I  think  there  will  be  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  widespread 
and  extended  consideration  of  the  de- 
sirability and  advisability  of  that  policy 
and  that  practice. 

I  have  here,  and  will  seek  recognition 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  during  the 
morning  hour  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  letter  and  an  enclosed  resolu- 
tion from  the  State  school  superintend- 
ent in  Georgia  on  this  subject,  and  as  I 
have  stated,  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
future  in  this  session  there  will  be  an 
opportimlty  for  some  further  discussion 
of  this  very  important  and  critical  issue. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
yielding  me  his  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator 3rleld? 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  believe  this  is  on 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bMt  argtmient  against  changing  rule 
XXn  is  that  It  never  really  has  been 
given  a  trial.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  be- 
cause there  are  some  of  my  southern  col- 
leagues—and I  say  this  with  all  deference 
and  all  admiration  and  love  of  them — 
who  have  refused  to  vote  for  cloture,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances,  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  wrong  to  shut  off  de- 
bate, ever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  and 
every  Member  of  it  must  recognize  that 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  rule  XXII,  whlcJi 
does  permit  the  shutting  off  of  debate 
by  a  two- thirds  majority,  and  give  the 
thing  a  fair  trial.  But  so  far  it  would  ai>- 
pear  to  me  that  when  a  case  can  be 
made  for  closing  off  debate,  we  are  aWe 
to  shut  off  debate,  and  that  is  really 
about  all  one  has  a  right  to  expect  and 
to  ask  of  any  rule  on  debate  llmltatiMi. 
Personally.  I  feel  that  as  much  as  peo- 
ple are  entitied  to  be  heard,  the  time 
comes  when  it  is  wltiiln  the  power  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  shut  off  de- 
bate. In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  must  rec- 
ognize that  those  who  might  differ  with 
me  have  that  weapon  available.  I,  per- 
sonally, claim  It  for  myself. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  and 
I  thank  him  for  adding  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  remains  to  me  to  the  dH- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  (MJ-. 

MONDALK) . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  tiiat  agreement  and  imdttr 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  slnoe 
coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  viewed  a 
change  in  rule  XXn  as  one  of  the  mo* 
crucial  issues  of  congressional  refor^. 
Basically  it  has  been  my  position,  anil 
continues  to  be,  that  rule  XXH's  provi- 
sion that  two-thirds  of  those  present  anfl 
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voting  are  required  to  vote  cloture  per- 
mits paralysis  of  Uie  legislative  process. 
Thus.  I  have  consistently  supported  past 
efforts  to  amend  rule  XXII.  This  is  still 
my  position,  and  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  change  rule  XXn. 

When  I  flnt  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
cosponBored  a  measure  to  close  off  debate 
with  51  percent  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 
TTie  longer  I  am  here,  the  more  I  feel 
that  this  would  be  an  unwise  policy,  and 
I  will  no  longer  suivort  a  rule  which 
allows  a  simple  majority  to  dose  off 
debate. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  an  issue  between  the 
ability  to  paralyze,  mi  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ability  to  require  full  ventilation  of 
an  issue,  on  the  other.  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  crucial  issues  wliich  demand 
full  consideration  by  the  Senate — the 
kind  of  full  consideration  that  no  other 
institution  In  this  country  Is  capable  of 
giving.  Such  consideration  requires  ex- 
tended debate. 

For  example,  the  Senate  spent  ap- 
proximately 6  weeks  in  1969  debating  the 
military  authorization  hill,  and  I  believe 
that  debate  was  the  turning  point  toward 
a  more  efBcient  U.S.  military  policy.  In 
contrast  to  tills,  the  House  debate  on  the 
same  measure  was  limited  to  4  hours, 
and  that  cannot  be  sufiQcient  time  to 
fully  consider  a  measure  of  that  magni- 
tude, with  all  its  profound  underlying 
policy  questions. 

Increasingly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Exec- 
utive, under  both  political  parties,  has 
been  pursuing  a  policy  which  often  bor- 
ders on  deceit  but  which  almost  rou- 
tinely borders  on  a  very  careful  and  so- 
phisticated effort  to  suppress  informa- 
tion. 

The  Pentagon  papers  certainly  set 
forth  very  disturbing  truths  about  the 
tragedy  of  oiu-  policies  in  Vietnam  and 
In  many  ways  sharply  contradict  the 
public  impressions  that  were  permitted 
to  exist  during  the  buildup  of  that  tragic 
war.  The  effort  to  suppress  the  printing 
of  the  truth  about  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  contained  in  those  documents 
brought  ahout  the  first  official  effort  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
voke prepublicaUon  censorship — an  ef- 
fort by  our  Government  to  censor  what 
the  American  people  could  learn  about 
that  issue.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  far  more  concerned  about 
hiding  the  truth  from  the  American  peo- 
ple than  they  were  about  preventing  the 
disclosure  of  secrets  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. They  wanted  to  defend  themselves 
from  being  embarrassed.  That  cannot  be 
the  proper  role  of  this  Government  or 
any  of  us  in  this  body. 

The  very  foimdaUon  of  a  vital  democ- 
racy involves  full  and  candid  disclosure. 
I  say  this  because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  body  that  is  even  remotely  capable 
of  prying  the  truth  out  of  the  Ebcecutive 
or  any  major  business — or  out  of  any 
other  organization,  for  that  matter — ex- 
cept the  U.S.  Senate.  A  primary  way  to 
do  that  Is  through  extended  debate, 
through  the  wllltngness  of  a  band  of  Sen- 
ators, who  sense  that  the  public  has  not 
been  fully  advised  and  informed,  to  stand 
up  and  debate  an  issue  and  to  tiy  to  pur- 
sue strategies  that  force  the  dlscloeuiB 
of  Information. 
One  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  on 


any  day  without  seeing  evidence  of  ttaii 
policy.  Once  again,  I  say  it  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  I  think  the  Pentagon  papen 
tell  us  something  about  the  past  admin- 
istration. 

Just  this  morning,  the  paper  dlscloam 
that  the  administration  is  flrin?  the 
highly  professional  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  they  an 
going  to  have  a  sort  of  political  cleansing 
process  by  which  a  politically  sensitive 
officer  will  tell  the  American  people  how 
good  the  economy  really  is. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  decided  to  play  down 
its  traditional  parity  statistics  and  de- 
veloped a  new  one  that  tells  the  farman, 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  a  depressioo,' 
that  they  are  really  doing  pretty  well 
after  all. 

That  may  be  considered  permissible 
politics— I  suppose  it  is— but  I  think  it 
underscores  the  decided  and  growing  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
suppress  news  that  is  not  favorable.  This 
Government  can  only  work  when  we  are 
told  of  all  the  news,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  so  that  the  American  people  might 
decide  which  course  they  must  follow. 
These  examples  are  almost  limitless,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  situation  is  getting 
worse. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  need  a  cloture 
rule  which  strikes  a  balance — one  which 
insures  that  the  Senate  will  not  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  its  business 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  and  per- 
mits the  fullest  possible  debate.  I  believe 
that  the  two-fifths  rule,  or  some  similar 
formula  for  Invoking  cloture  strikes 
tills  delicate  balance. 
^Even  though  I  favor  reform  of  rule 
XXH,  I  sympathize  with  the  position  of 
Senators  Church.  Crakston,  Mathias, 
and  others  who  are  reassessing  their  po- 
sition on  tills  issue.  In  recent  months, 
those  opposed  to  the  fllibuster,  including 
myself,  have  used  this  tactic  as  a  last 
resort  m  trying  to  stop  the  tragic  war  in 
Vietnam  and  in  preventing  a  stampede 
toward  a  ruinous,  protectlcwilst  trade  pol- 
icy. I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  thlB. 
For  too  long  now,  those  of  us  who  fa- 
vored a  reform  in  rule  XXU  have  taken 
the  position  that  it  would  somehow  be 
wrong  to  engage  in  or  to  threaten  a  flli- 
buster. But  I  believe  that  as  long  as  the 
two-thirds  requirement  exists,  any  Bfon- 
ber  of  the  Senate  should  feel  free  to 
take  advantage  of  It. 

Pertiaps,  as  more  and  more  Senators 
decide  to  rely  on  the  advantages  Inherent 
in  rule  XXII.  those  who  have  opposed 
reform  will  realize  that  the  filibuster  cuts 
two  ways,  that  It  can  frustrate  their  alma 
just  as  It  has  frustrated  the  alms  of 
others  in  the  past  The  invention  will 
have  turned  to  plague  the  Inventor. 

With  this  reallaaUon,  there  may  be  a 
real  chance  of  modifying  rule  xxii  and 
adopting  a  fairer  and  more  realistic 
formula  for  invoking  clotura 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  tiutt 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ben 
rethinking  the  matter  oif  rule  »»", 
along  with  others  of  us  In  the  SMiate, 
and  that  he  has  come  to  the  ooocIUBlaa 
that  It  would  be  imwlse  to  move  to  % 
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simple  majority  rule  for  voting  cloture. 
Iliat,  plainly,  would  be  the  most  daoger- 
ove>  tiling  we  might  do  In  this  regard, 
and  we  would  lose  all  (HVortunlty  to 
slow  down  decisions  that  should  be 
slowed  do'wn.  to  perbi^js  block  decisions 
that  should  never  be  made,  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  we  now  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  arouse  the  ooimtry  before  we  come 
to  a  decision  tn  this  body. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  some  time  bckck  recog- 
nized tliat,  while  the  rule  exists.  It  Is  wise 
to  use  it  in  a  cause  in  which  he  tielleves 
deeply  and  wblch  is  important  to  our 
country,  and  that  he  Is  not  one  of  those 
who  will  refuse  to  do  anything  except 
vote  "yes"  on  a  cloture  motion  simply  be- 
cause that  ties  into  his  deeper  views 
about  rule  XXU  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  the 
very  same  point,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
he  did.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  there  has 
been  a  change,  also,  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators from  Ills  part  of  the  country. 
Statistically,  it  is  very  interesting  that 
as  of  June,  there  were  still  12  Senators 
in  tills  body  who  had  never  voted  cloture 
on  any  issue,  no  matter  what  it  was.  That 
number  has  now  been  reduced  to  three, 
since  the  Maryland  Senator  saw  that  the 
tides  of  change  are  blowing  in  this  body 
in  a  number  of  ways  with  respect  to  tliis 
Issue  and  this  rule.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  spoke  of  measuring  the  water 
in  a  very  interesting  way.  He  spoke  of 
his  experience  vrtth  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  in  the  first  vote  he 
cast  in  that  Ixxiy  on  the  matter  of  en- 
larging the  Rules  Committee.  In  some 
ways,  many  of  us  who  come  new  to  this 
body  find  that  the  first  or  second  votes 
we  cast  relate  to  rule  XXn  and  the  views 
on  changing  tliat  rule. 

In  the  same  way.  there  is  smother 
controversial  matter  in  this  Ixxly  and 
across  tiie  coimtry,  that  of  seniority.  I 
think  tiiat  we  should  recognize  the 
seniority  system  was  in  part  adopted  in 
both  bodies  to  stop  tyranny,  that  is,  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  man  or  a  group  of 
men  in  determining  the  composition  of 
the  committee  structure.  I  do  not  want 
to  Inject  the  issue  of  seniority  into  this 
debate,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
reasons  for  doing  something  in  terms  of 
niles  and  procedures  are  sometimes  lost 
because  of  other  times  and  other  devel- 
opments. We  should  look  back  upon  the 
real  reasons  for  rule  XXn  and  the  real 
uses  to  which  rule  jULll  can  be  put  when 
the  rule  is  before  this  body  for  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  joined  in  tills  dis- 
cussion. l)ecause  he  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  effective  leaders  In  past 
iHittles  on  rule  XXn,  seeking  to  change 
it.  The  fact  that  he  had  the  greatness 
within  lilm  to  recognize  the  change  that 
has  developed,  cmd  ills  readiness  to  Indi- 
cate his  change  in  this  debate,  has  made 
a  tremendous  contribution,  I  think,  to 
our  deliberations  here. 

I  hope  tiiat  all  of  this  together  wiU  add 
up  to  an  opportunity  for  many  Seoators 
to  rethink  this  matter  In  terms  of  guid- 
ing their  behavior  between  now  and  when 
rule  XXrr  is  before  this  body  once  again, 


or  just  until  that  time  where  the  Issue 
would  not  be  how  we  feel  about  that  rule 
but  the  issue  before  tills  body  in  terms  of 
what  tills  body  will  do  when  the  rule 
comes  up  when  the  new  Congress  ccm- 
venes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  problem  we  have 
Is  a  difficult  one.  It  Is  not  one  that  lends 
Itself  to  931  easy  formula.  How  do  we  re- 
tain in  the  Senate  this  unique  power, 
which  I  think  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
parliamentary  body  in  the  world  and 
which  periiaps  has  contributed  more 
strength  to  tills  body  than  anything 
else — ^tiiat  is,  the  ability  to  slow  down,  to 
delay,  and — to  put  it  frankly — to  hold 
up  decisions  until  the  views  of  one-third 
of  the  Senate  are  accommodated. 

This  has  often  permitted  the  full  ex- 
ploration of  an  issue;  and  upon  the  ex- 
ploration of  tliat  issue,  there  often  has 
resulted  a  different  public  policy,  once 
the  truth  is  knovm.  Sometimes,  in  my 
opinion,  it  has  been  used  capriciously, 
but  that  is  wiiat  the  rules  are  for.  Tiiey 
can  be  used  legally  for  wliatever  pur- 
poses they  may  serve. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  we 
should  abandon  the  effort  to  diminish 
the  percentage  for  invoking  cloture — be- 
cause I  think  the  two-thirds  rule  means 
that  one-third  of  the  Senate  can  block 
anything  wlilch  it  desires  to  block.  I  think 
that  is  too  small  a  percentage. 

Wliat  the  percentage  should  lie  pre- 
cisely, I  do  not  know;  but  my  personal 
judgment  is  that  one-tliird  to  too  small. 
Forty  percent  may  be  closer.  That  is  still 
a  high  hurdle  to  achieve. 

If  we  look  at  the  percentages  by  which 
we  were  elected,  we  will  find  that  very  few 
of  us  were  elected  by  60  percent;  but  I 
tiiink  we  wiU  all  admit  that  we  were  the 
ideal  choice.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  seems  to  me,  in  ttiis 
discussion,  tiiat  we  should  also  direct  our 
attention  to  alternatives,  that  is,  to  a 
modification  of  rule  XXn.  whether  by 
other  parliamentary  procedures  wtiich 
are  available,  such  as  moving  the  previous 
question,  which  is  a  procedure  with  a  long 
history,  going  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster  in  England,  or 
whether  there  are  still  further  alterna- 
tives. This  might  all  l>e  made  a  matter  of 
public  scrutiny  and  public  discussion.  I 
tlilnk  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  legislative  procedures  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Senator  from  Maryland  on 
that.  Such  a  discussion  might  also  in- 
clude the  issue  of  seniority. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  that  we  should  con- 
sider alternatives.  There  may  well  be  wise 
alternatives  and  gradations  of  ap- 
proaches that  would  enhance  the  actions 
and  ability  of  the  Senate  to  act  or  to  pre- 
vent action  without  sacrificing  the  abil- 
ity we  presently  have  to  protect  minori- 
ties and  slowing  down  and  perhaps 
blocking  action  that  should  not  l>e  taken. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mokdalk)  said  he  is  not 
yet  ready  to  vote  for  anything  other  than 
a  three-fifths  vote  on  cloture.  That  indi- 


cates he  Is  still  in  the  process  of  thinking 
on  this  matter.  Periiaps  he  will  come 
all  the  way  over  to  the  views  some  of  us 
have  been  presenting  tills  morning,  some- 
time in  the  future. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8866)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

"Hie  ACTTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report  which 
reads  as  follows : 
CoNRRXNCK  Report  (S.  Rorr.  No.  02-381) 

The  ooDunlttee  of  oonfereiice  on  the  cUs- 
agreemg  voteB  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8866)  to  amend  and  extend  the  prov'lsloDS 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  and 
for  otlier  purpoeee,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  reapectlve 
Houeee  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  aBime  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Sugar 
Aot  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stniElng  out  "the  Virgin  Islands." 
in  subeeotlon  (j); 

(3)  by  amending  subeectlon  (o)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(o)  The  term  'continental  United  States' 
means  the  States  (except  Hawaii)  and  the 
Dtstrict  of  CX>lumbla.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(p)  The  term  'mainland  oane  sugar  area' 
means  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana." 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowB: 

"anitdal  estucate  or  consttmptiom  in 

CONTIirEMTAI,  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  calendar  year,  beginning  with 
1972,  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requlreonente  of  ooneumers  in  ttie  con- 
tinental United  States  and  to  attain  the 
price  objective  set  forth  in  subeectlon  (b). 
Sucti  determination  shall  be  made  during 
October  of  the  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  for  which  tlie  determination  is  being 
made  and  at  such  other  times  thereafter  as 
may  be  required  to  attain  such  price  objec- 
Uve. 

"(b)  The  price  objective  refetred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  Is  a  price  for  raw  sugar  which 
would  maintain  the  same  ratio  between  such 
price  and  the  average  of  the  parity  index 
(1967=100)  and  the  wholesale  price  index 
(10e7=:100)  as  the  ratio  that  existed  between 
(1)  the  simple  average  of  the  monthly  price 
Ob jeotlve  calculated  for  the  period  Sep>tem2Mr 
1,  1970.  through  August  31.  1971.  under  this 
seotloii  •■  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Aot  Amand- 
menta  of  1971.  and  (2)  the  simple  average  of 
Buoh  two  Indexes  for  the  Mune  period. 

"(c)   For  purpoees  of  subsection   (b)  — 
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"(1)  Tb*  term  'parltf  Index  (1»67=:10C|) 
mMuis  tiM  Izutoz  of  PiioM  Paid  by 
for  OoBuaodltl«a  vaA  Berriem.  liwflxKUm 
tarwt.  Taxes,  and  Two.  Wkge  Batea,  a* 
llabed  mootiily  by  the  Depaitment  otf 
cnilture. 

"(2)  Tbe  teem  •wholMala  prloe  liidtt' 
means  such  Index  aa  determined  montbly  ijj 
tlie  Dapaitmant  of  t^bor." 

8TC.  4.  (a)  flecUon  a03(a)  at  tlie  Sugar  Ati 
of  ltM8,  aa  amended,  la  amended  to  read  ^ 
follom: 

"(aXl)  For  domeatto  Biiear-produoUlg 
araaa.  by  apportioning  among  auch  araM 
0,910,000  abort  tone,  raw  value,  as  follows: ; 

Short  toit$, 
"Ai«aa  rate  volt* 

Domeatlo  beet  sugar 8, 400,  OQO 

Mainland  oane  migar 1,  SdO,  OQO 

Haiwall     1.  :iO,0«0 

Puerto  Rioo. 866,  OfO 

Total 8.  810,0<|0 

"(3)  To  or  from  tbe  nim  of  4.946,000  sbott 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quotas  for  tbe  domie#- 
tlc  beet  Biigar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  are#B 
there  shall  be  added  or  deducted,  ae  the  cafe 
may  be,  an  amoimt  equal  to  66  per  oentullci 
of  the  amount  by  ivhloti  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination ot  requirements  of  oonsumera  m 
the  continental  United  Staitea  pursuant  to 
seotlon  aoi  for  the  oalwidair  year  Is  gieaittr 
than  or  leas  than  11,900,000  abort  tuxia.  n»7 
value.  Such  amorunt  shall  be  af^ortlooed  b#- 
twesn  the  donnsstlo  bset  sugar  area  and  tl|e 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  t]|e 
quotas  for  such  areas  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  in  effect  Immedl- 
aitely  prior  to  the  date  cS  enactment  of  t]|e 
Sugar  Act  Annendntents  ot  1071.  < 

"  (8)  NotwlthstaiKllng  the  foregoing  provi- 
aloDS  of  this  subsection,  whenever  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  In  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Bloo  ^ 
any  year  resulta  In  there  being  available  for 
marketing  In  the  eontinaatal  United  Statw 
In  any  year  sugar  In  exoesa  oif  the  quota  f4r 
such  area  for  such  year  established  undl^ 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota 
toe  the  immediately  following  year  eetahf- 
llahed  for  suob  area  tmder  such  paragrafip 
shall  be  Increased  to  the  extent  of  suob  e*' 
cess  production,  except  that  In  no  event  shai 
the  quota  for  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rloo,  as  i^ 
Increased,  exceed  the  quota  which  wouia 
have  been  eatabllahed  for  such  area  at  tl^ 
same  level  needed  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  consumers  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Ataenc 
ments  of  1003.  Whenever  sugar  produced 
atwaU  or  Puerto  Rloo  In  any  year  la 
vented  from  being  marketed  or  brought  inl 
the  oontlnsnital  United  States  In  that  yc 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  tbe 
duoer  or  shipper  of  such  sugar,  the  quota 
the  Immediately  following  year  establlshc 
for  such  area  luder  paragraph  (1)  of  tl 
subsection  and  the  preceding  sentence  sha] 
within  the  limitations  of  the  preceding  sei 
tence  and  section  307,  be  Increased  by 
amount  equal  to  (A)  the  amount  of  sug^ 
so  prevented  from  being  marketed  or  brougtft 
Into  the  continental  United  States.  rediioe|l 
by  (B)  the  amount  of  such  sugar  which  hs^ 
been  sold  to  any  other  nation  instead  of  b4- 
Ing  held  for  marketing  In  the  oontlnentil 
United  Statea. 

"(4)  Beginning  with  1973  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  quota  or  quotas  can  be  use^. 
there  shall  be  established  for  any  new  coi^ 
ttnental  cane  sugar  producing  area  or  ares^ 
a  quota  or  quotas  of  not  to  exceed  a  tot4l 
for  all  such  areas  of  100,000  short  tons,  ra^ 
value,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  teeth 
tlon  302  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  a03(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows:  ( 

"(b)  Por  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine*, 
in  the  amount  of  1,136,030  short  tons,  ra% 
value."  I 


(0)  Section     30a(c)      of     such     Act     U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragtmph  (3); 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(8)  ^r  Individual  f<x«tgn  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUpplnea  and 
Ireland,  by  prorating  tbe  amount  of  sugar 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  leas  the  amounts  reqiUred  to  ea- 
tabllsh  a  quota  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection  for  Ireland,  among  foreign 
countries  on  the  following  basis: 

"(A)  Por  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere : 

"Coimtry  Per  centum 

Cuba 33.74 

Dominican  Republic 12.80 

Mexico 11.33 

Brazil 11.04 

Peru 7.90 

Weat  Indies- 4.12 

Ecuador    1.63 

Argentina  1.63 

Costa  Rica 1.38 

Colombia    l  36 

Panama 1.29 

Nlcarag\ia 1  29 

Venezuela 1.23 

Ouatemala  1. 18 

El  Salvador .86 

British  Honduras .68 

Haiti .62 

Bahamas .54 

Honduras    .24 

Bolivia    13 

Paraguay    .13 

"(B)  For  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere : 

"Covmtry  Per  centum 

Australia 6  02 

Republic  of  China 2  09 

India    2.01 

South    Africa 1.42 

FIJI 1.10 

Mauritius   .74 

Swaziland .74 

Thailand .46 

Southern   Rhodesia .37 

Malawi .37 

Uganda   .37 

Malagasy    Republic .30 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphg  (A)  and  (B),  for  the  calendar 
year  1972  the  proration  for  Panama  shall  be 
0.8S  p>er  centum  and  for  Malawi  shall  be  zero 
per  centum  and  the  proration  for  the  other 
countries  named  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  be  increased  proportionately.":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Por  Ireland,  In  the  amount  of  6381 
short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar.  Tbe  quota 
provided  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  for 
any  calendar  year  only  If  the  Secretary  ob- 
tains such  assurances  from  such  country  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  prior  to  Septamber 
IS,  preceding  such  calendar  year  (October 
31,  1971,  for  the  calendar  year  1972)  that 
the  quota  for  such  year  will  be  flUed  with 
sugar  produced  In  such  country." 

(d)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "that  are  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States"  In 
paragraph  (1)(A)(11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quotas  then  In  effect 
for  such  countries"  In  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "percentages  stated 
therein"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "the  Bahama  Islands, 
Bolivia,  Honduras,   and"  In  paragraph    (3); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "August"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June"  In  paragraph  (4); 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "1968"  each  place  It 
appears  In  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(e)  Section  203(e)  of  suob  Act  Is  amended 


by  Inasrtlng  "or  under  secUon  40a<o)''  afUv 
"subaeoUon  (d)(1)   of  thU  aectlan". 

(f)  Bsetlon  303(f)  of  such  Aot  Is  an^ttiitiBii 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Whenever  any  quota  Is  requbrsd  to 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  subssotlon  (e)  or  ba- 
causs  of  a  radoetlon  in  the  rsqolrsmentB  at 
constunars  under  asctloo  301  of  tlUs  Aet,  sad 
the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from  any 
country  or  marketed  from  any  area  at  tbs 
time  of  such  reduction  ezoeedi  tbs  reduced 
quota,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sae- 
tion.  be  charged  to  the  quota  establlahsd  for 
such  coumtry  or  domestic  area  for  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Siigar  from  any 
country  which  at  the  time  of  reduction  la 
quota  has  not  been  Imported  but  Is  ooversd 
by  authorizations  for  Importation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  not  more  than  five  days  prior 
to  the  scheduled  date  of  departure  shown  on 
the  authorisation  shall  be  permitted  to  bs 
entered  and  charged  to  the  quota  establlahsd 
for  such  coTintry  for  tbe  next  eucoeedlng 
calendar  year." 

(g)  Section  202(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
limit,  on  a  quarterly  basis  only,  the  Importa- 
tion of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  for- 
eign country  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
if  he  determines  that  such  limitation  Is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Aet. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  dur- 
ing the  last  three  quarters  of  1972  and  tbs 
full  year  1973,  or  in  any  year  thereafter  ex- 
cept as  provided  herein,  to  limit  the  Importa- 
tion of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  any  fwetgn 
country  through  the  use  of  limitations  ap- 
plied on  other  than  a  calendeur  year  basla. 

"  (3)  In  (x^er  to  attain  on  an  anniml  aver- 
age basis  the  price  objective  determined  pxir- 
suant  to  the  formula  specified  in  section  301 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  adjust- 
ments In  the  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions;  (A)  the  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  shall  not  be  ad- 
justed whenever  the  simple  average  of  the 
prices  of  raw  sugar  for  seven  consecutive 
market  days  is  less  than  4  per  centum  (or,  la 
the  case  of  any  seven  consecutive  market  day 
period  ending  after  October  31  of  any  year 
and  before  March  1  of  tbe  following  year,  8 
per  centum)  above  or  below  the  average  price 
objective  so  determined  for  the  preceding 
two  calendar  months;  (B)  the  determination 
of  requirements  of  consumers  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  the  extent  necessary  to  attain  such 
price  objective  whenever  the  simple  average 
of  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  seven  consecutive 
market  days  Is  4  per  centum  or  more  (or,  in 
the  case  of  any  seven  consecutive  market  day 
period  ending  after  October  81  of  any  year 
and  before  March  1  of  the  fc^owlng  year,  8 
per  centum  or  more)  above  or  below  the  av- 
erage price  objective  so  determined  for  the 
preceding  two  calendar  months;  and  (C)  the 
determination  of  requirements  of  oonsumers 
for  the  current  year  shall  iu>t  be  reduced 
after  November  30  of  such  year,  but  any  re- 
quired reduction  shall  1nntead  be  made  In 
such  determination  for  the  following  year. 
If  in  the  twelve-month  period  «in<HTig  October 
31  of  any  year  after  1973  tbe  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  Is  leas  than  99  per  oentum  at  tbs 
price  objective  determined  pursuant  to  tbs 
formula  set  forth  In  section  301  (except  in 
the  twelve-month  period  ending  October  81. 
1973 — 97  per  centum)  then,  with  respect  to 
each  subsequent  calendar  year,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  after  November  80  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  limit,  on  a  quarterly  basis 
only,  the  Importation  of  sngar  within  tbe 
quota  of  any  foreign  country  during  the  first 
or  second  quarter,  or  both,  of  such  subse- 
quent year  If  he  detMmlnes  that  such  limi- 
tation la  necessary  to  achieve  tbe  objectives 
of  the  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  Is- 
sue any  regulation  under  this  Act  restricting 
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the    importation,    shipment,    or    storage    of 
fUgar  to  one  or  more  particular  geographical 

areas. 

••(S)  The  imposition  of  limitations  on  a 
quarterly  basis  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  operate  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar 
pennltted  to  be  Imported  for  any  calendar 
year  from  any  country  below  its  quota  for 
that  year." 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  SecUon  304(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  he  makes  his  de- 
termination of  requirements  of  consumers 
for  each  calendar  year  and  on  December  16 
preceding  each  calendar  yeau-,  and  as  often 
thereafter  as  the  facts  are  ascertainable  by 
him  but  in  any  event  not  less  frequently  than 
each  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  ecich 
calendar  year,  determine  whether.  In  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugar  beets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  not  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  or  country."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "When- 
ever" and  by  striking  out  "will  be  unable  to" 
in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"will  not'; 

(3 1  by  amending  the  first  proviso  in  the 
second  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided, That  any  deficit  resulting  from  the  in- 
ability of  a  country  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  to  fill 
Its  quota  or  its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  the  foregoing  provl  lOns  of  this 
lubsectlon  ehall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other 
member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
determined  pursuant  to  section  202  for  such 
countries :"; 

i4)  by  striking  out  "will  be  unable  to"  In 
the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  sentences 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "will  not"; 

1 5 )  by  striking  out  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  and  allocating 
deficits  the  Secretary  shall  act  to  provide  at 
all  times  throughout  the  calendar  year  the 
full  distribution  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  he  has  determined  to  be  needed  tinder 
section  201  of  this  Act  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  consumers."; 

i6)  by  striking  out  "quotas  then  In  effect" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "quotas  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202";  and 

1 7)  by  striking  out  "47.22"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "30.08". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"ic)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  211(c),  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  Hawaii  or 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  quota 
established  under  section  203  for  marketing 
for  local  consumption  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
he  shall  allocate  a  total  amount  of  sugar  not 
In  excess  of  such  deficit  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  or  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area, 
or  both,  to  be  filled  by  direct  consumption  or 
raw  sugar,  as  he  determines  to  be  required 
for  local  consumption." 

Sic  6.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized in  making  such  allotments,  when- 
ever there  is  involved  any  allotment  that  per- 
tains to  a  new  or  substantially  enlarged  ex- 
isting sugar  beet  processing  facility  serving 
a  locality  or  localities  which  have  received 
an  acreage  allotment  under  section  303(b)  (8) 
or  that  pertains  to  a  sugar  beet  processing 
^Ulty  described  In  section  803(b)(9),  to 
take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  processing, 
past  marketings  and  ability  to  market,  the 
need  for  establishing  an  allotment  which  will 
permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  is  neces- 
sary for  reasonably  efficient  operation  of  any 
such  sugar  beet  processing  facility  during 
each  of  the  first  three  years  of  Its  operation." 
Sxc.  7.  Section  306  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
prospective  importation  or  bringing  Into  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto 
Rico  of  any  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture  or  beet  sugar  molasses  will  sub- 
stantially Interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  he  may  limit  the 
quantity  of  such  product,  mixture,  or  beet 
sugar  molasses  to  be  imported  or  brought  in 
from  any  country  or  area  to  a  quantity  which 
he  determines  will  not  so  interfere:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  quantity  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  in  from  any  ootuii,ry  or  area  in  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  be  reduced  below 
the  average  of  the  quantities  of  such  product, 
mixture,  or  beet  sugar  molasses  annually  im- 
ported or  brought  in  during  such  three-year 
period  as  he  may  select  for  which  reliable 
data  of  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of 
such  product,  mlxttu-e,  or  beet  sugar  mo- 
lasses are  available. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
into  the  continental  United  States,  Hawaii, 
or  Puerto  Rico,  of  any  sugar-containing  prod- 
uct or  mixture  or  beet  sugar  molasses  will 
substantially  interfere  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  there  are  no 
reliable  data  available  of  such  Importation  or 
bringing  In  of  such  product,  mixture,  or  beet 
sugar  molasses  for  three  consecutive  years,  he 
may  limit  the  quantity  of  such  product,  mix- 
ture, or  beet  sugar  molasses  to  be  Imported 
or  brought  In  annually  from  any  country  or 
area  to  a  quantity  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
In  the  case  of  a  sugar-containing  product  or 
mixture,  such  quantity  from  any  one  country 
or  area  shall  not  be  less  than  a  quantity  con- 
taining one  hundred  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
each  year,  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1972,  limit  the  quantity  of  sweetened  choco- 
late candy,  and  confectionery  provided  for  In 
Items  156.30  and  167.10  of  part  10,  schedule  1, 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  quantity 
which  may  be  so  entered  or  withdrawn  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  shall  be  determined  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  the  total  amount  thereof  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  larger  of  (1)  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  the  products  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
under  the  foregoing  items  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  for  the  three 
calendeir  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  quantity  is  determined, 
or  (2)  a  quantity  equal  to  6  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  con- 
fectionery of  the  same  description  of  United 
States  manufacture  sold  in  the  United  States 
during  tbe  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  data  are  available.  The  total  qtiantlty 
to  be  imported  under  this  subsection  may 
be  allocated  to  countries  on  such  basis  as 
tbe  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, taking  into  consideration  the  past 
importations  or  entries  from  such  countries. 
Por  purpoees  of  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  statistical  data  of  the  United 


States  Department  of  Commeroe  as  to  tbe 
quantity  of  sweetened  chocolate  and  confec- 
tionery of  United  States  manufacture  sold  In 
the  Umted  Statea." 

Sxc.  8.  Section  307  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
preceding  year"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  established 
under  section  202  for  any  calendar  year  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1 .5  per  centum  of 
the  first  eleven  million  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  the  Secretary's  determination  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201, 
pltis  0.6  per  centum  of  any  amount  of  such 
determination  above  eleven  million  short 
tons,  raw  value,  except  that  126,033  abort 
tons,  raw  value,  of  such  direct-consumption 
sugar  shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture."; and 

(3)  by  striking  oint  subsection  (c) . 

Sxc.  9.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"from  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  foreign  countriee,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "from  any  foreign  country  or 
any  other  area  outside  the  continental  United 
States". 

Sxc.  10.  Section  211(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"continental  United  States"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Umted  States,  including  Puerto 
Rico,". 

Sxc.  11.  Section  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sugar  or"  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "direct  consumption  sugar 
or". 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Aot 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following:  "In  eetabllshlng  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  In  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area,  the  Secretary  may  establish  separate 
State  acreage  tUlocatlons,  may  determine  and 
administer  tbe  proportionate  shares  for  farms 
in  one  State  by  a  method  different  from  that 
used  In  another  State,  may  Include  In  such 
State  allocation  an  acreage  reserve  to  com- 
pensate for  anticipated  unused  proportionate 
shares,  may  make  conditional  aUooatlons  to 
farms  from  such  reserve  and  establish  ocmdl- 
tlons  which  must  be  met  In  order  for  such 
allocations  to  be  final,  may  make  an  adjust- 
ment In  a  State's  allocation  in  any  year  to 
compensate  for  a  deficit  or  surplus  In  a  prior 
year  If  the  actual  amount  of  unuaed  propor- 
tionate shares  In  such  State  for  such  prior 
year  was  larger  or  smaller  than  such  an- 
ticipated amount  of  unused  proportionate 
shares,  and,  in  establishing  State  allocations 
and  farm  proportionate  shares,  may  use 
whatever  prior  crop  year  or  years  he  con- 
siders equitable  in  his  consideration  of  past 
production."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "The  personal  sugar  beet  pro- 
duction history  of  a  farm  operator  who  dies, 
or  becomes  Incapacitated,  ahall  accrue  to  the 
legal  representative  of  bis  estate  or  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Immediate  family  if  such  legal 
representative  or  family  member  continues 
within  three  years  of  such  death  or  Incapacity 
the  customary  sugar  beet  operations  of  the 
deceased  or  incapacitated  operator.  If  in  any 
year  during  this  period  sugar  beets  were  not 
planted  by  such  legal  representative  or  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  production  history  shall  be 
credited  to  such  year  equal  to  the  acreage 
last  planted  by  the  deceased  or  Incapacitated 
farm  operator."; 

(3)  by  amending  panigraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  m  ordw  to  make  acreage  available  for 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dtistry,  the  Secretary,  In  addition  to  protect- 
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lug  the  InterMto  of  new  and  small  prfduoen 
by    regulAtlckoa    generally    •Imllar    XA    tboM 
beretofore  promulgated  by  blm  punt  ant  to 
tbla  Act.  Bball  allocate  aa  needed  fr  (n  the 
national  sugar  beet  requirements  eeta  >lUbed 
by  him,  during  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  tl!  e  acre- 
age required  to  yield  not  more  tban  t,  total 
at  100,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  at  sil  tar  for 
locaatles  to  be  served  by  new  or  subst4  ntlally 
enlarged  existing  sugar  beet  proceaaln|  facili- 
ties. Allocations  shall  be  for  a  period  c  I  three 
years   and   limited    for    any    one   pro  sesslng 
facility   to  the  acreage  required  to  { leld   a 
p^nTimiim  of  6^000  short  tons,  raw  v|  lue,  of 
sugar  and  a  IBnlmum  of  26,000  shoi  c  tons, 
raw  value,  of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  alj  ocated 
shall   be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  t  eason- 
able  basis  to  new  and  old  sugar  beet  H  rms  to 
the  extent  that  It  can  be   utilized  K  Ithout 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocatl  yob  to 
States  determined  by  the  Secretary.  At  the 
time  the  Secretary  allocates  acreage  (ol  a  new 
or  substantially  enlarged  existing  suglr  beet 
processing  facility  for  any  year,  whlchldeter- 
nxination  shall   be  made  as  far  In  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  allqpatlon 
shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  laJ  effect 
for  the  year  in  which  production  oti  sugar 
beets  Is  scbedtiied  to  commence  or  to  U^  sub- 
stantially Increased  In  the  locality  oriocall- 
tlee  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  fecelve 
such  acreage  allocation  for  such  year)  such 
determination  by  the  Secretary  shall  b4  flnal, 
and  such  commitment  of  acreage  allCEatlon 
shall  be  Irrevocable  upon  lastiance  o(|  such 
determination  of  the  Secretary  by  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register:   except  |hat  If 
the  Secretary  &nds  In  any  case  that  Xiit  con- 
struction of  new  or  the  substantial  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  sugar  beet  processing  facil- 
ities and  the  contracting  for  procee^ng   of 
sugar  beete  has  not  proceeded  In  substantial 
aooordance  with  the  representations  mbde  to 
^lm    as   a    basis    for   his   determination   of 
acreage  allocation,  he  shall  revoke  su^h  de- 
termination  in   accordance   with   and   upon 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  at  auch 
findings.  In  determining  acreage  allo^tlons 
for   a  locality  or   localities  servLug  aiew  or 
substantially   enlarged   existing   sugaf    beet 
facllltlaa  and  whenever  propoaala  are  made 
to  coostruot  new  or  to  substantially  aplarge 
existing   sugar   beet   processing    faclUttes   in 
two  or  more  localities  ( where  sugar  be«t  pro- 
duction Is  proposed  to  be  commenced  or  to 
be  substantially  Increased  In  the  same  year) , 
the  Secretary  shall   base   his  determination 
and  selection  upon  the  flrmnees  of  Olipltal 
conunltment.   the  proven  suitability  of  the 
area  for  growing  sugar  beets  and  th»  rela- 
tive qualifications  of  localities  and  proposals 
under   such  criteria.   In   m airing   his  deter- 
mination under  the  prece<llng  sentenoc.  the 
Secretary  shall  give  a  preference  to  any  proc- 
essing facility  located  or  to  be  located  in  or 
adjacent  to  growing  areas  where  processing 
facilities  were  closed  during   1970  or  there- 
after If  he  finds  that  siigar  beets  can  and  will 
be  grown  In  sulBclent  quantity  and  quaAty  to 
make  the  production  of  siigar  beets  and  the 
operation  of  such  facility  succeosful.  If  pro- 
portionate shares  are  in  effect  In  either  cf  the 
two    >eaik    Luiuieaiuieiy    tuliowlng    the    year 
for  which  such  Initial  acreage  allocation  Is 
made  In  any  locality,  the  Secretary  shall  ad- 
just the  Initial  allocation  In  the  aemie  piopor- 
tlon  ss  the  State's  acreage  Is  adjusted  from 
Its  acreage  of  the  year  In  which  such  lliltlal 
allocation  was  made.": 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
tm  follows: 

"(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  tugar 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  •ugar 
beet  production,  aa  well  as  the  acreage  alloca- 
tion for  new  or  subatantUUy  enlarged  Vxlst- 
Ing  sugar  beet  processing  faculties,  shAll  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  Investiga- 
tion and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  in- 
formal public  hetLTlng."; 

(ft)  by  striking  out  "in  any  local  producing 
In  paragraph  (6); 


(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (Q)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"  (0)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  reserve 
from  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage  require- 
ments established  by  him  for  the  1073,  1078, 
and  1074  crops  of  sugar  beets  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  yield  26,000  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  for  any  sugar  beet  processing  facility 
which  closed  during  1070,  If  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  facility  will  resume  operations  and 
will  be  operated  successfully  and  that  the 
area  which  wUl  serve  such  facility  Is  suitable 
for  growing  sugar  beets.  The  Secretary  shall 
allocate  the  acreage  provided  for  In  this  para- 
graph to  farms  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  such  acreage  Is  provided  under  this 
paragraph.":  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  credit  to  the 
farm  of  any  producer  (or  to  the  producer  In 
a  personal  history  State)  who  has  lost  a  mar- 
ket for  sugar  beets  as  a  result  of  (A)  the  clos- 
ing of  a  sugar  b«et  factory  In  any  year  after 
1970:  (B)  the  complete  discontinuance  of 
contracting  by  a  processor  after  1970  In  a 
State:  or  (C)  the  discontinuance  of  contract- 
ing by  a  processor  after  1970  in  a  substantial 
pK>rtlon  of  a  State  in  which  the  processor  con- 
tracted a  total  of  at  least  2,000  acres  of  the 
1970  crop  of  sugar  beets,  an  acreage  history 
(or  production  history)  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years  equal  to  the  average  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  (or  by  the  producer)  in 
the  last  three  years  of  such  factory's  opera- 
tion or  processor's  contracting,  and  any  un- 
used proportionate  share  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  farms  (or  producers) ." 

(b)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  order  to  enable  any  new  cane  sugar 
producing  area  to  fill  the  quota  to  be  estab- 
lished for  such  area  under  section  202(a)  (4) , 
the  Secretary  shall  allocate  an  acreage  which 
he  determines  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  Its  quota  and  provide  a  normal  carry- 
over Inventory.  Such  acreage  shall  be  fairly 
and  equitably  distributed  to  farms  on  the 
basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  and  the  soil 
and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane.  The  acreage  allocation 
for  any  year  shall  be  made  as  far  in  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  such  acreage  to  the  area  shall  be  Ir- 
revocable upon  Issuance  of  such  determina- 
tion by  publication  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register,  except  that,  If  the  Secretary  finds  In 
any  case  that  construction  of  sugarcane  faclli- 
tles  and  the  contracting  for  processing  of  sug- 
arcane has  not  proceeded  In  substantial  ac- 
cordance with  the  representation  made  to  him 
as  a  basts  for  his  determination  of  distribu- 
tion of  acreage,  he  shall  revoke  such  determi- 
nation In  accordance  with  and  U{>on  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  such  findings. 
In  making  his  determination  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quota  and  the  allocation  of  the 
acreage  required  in  connection  with  such 
quota,  the  Secretary  shaU  base  such  deter- 
mination upon  the  firmness  of  capital  com- 
mitment and  the  suitability  of  the  area  for 
growing  sugarcane  and,  where  two  or  more 
areas  are  involved,  the  relative  qualifications 
of  such  areas  under  such  criteria.  If  propwr- 
tionate  shares  are  In  effect  in  such  area  in 
the  two  yeara  immediately  following  the  year 
for  which  the  sugarcane  acreage  allocation  Is 
committed  for  any  area,  the  total  acreage  of 
proportionate  shares  established  for  farms  in 
such  area  In  each  such  two  years,  shall  not  b« 
lee*  than  the  larger  of  the  acreage  committed 
to  such  area  or  the  acreage  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  required  to  enable  the 
area  to  fill  Its  quota  and  provide  for  a  normal 
carryover  Inventory." 

Sec.  13.  Section  308  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  at  amendsd,  U  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"which  cause  such  damage  to  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or 


sugarcane  in  the  same  factory  dlstrlot  (« 
estatdUh«d  by  ttxe  Secretary) ,  ootinty,  parish. 
munlcipaUty,  or  local  producing  areas. '. 

Sk.  14.  SecUon  307  of  the  Sugar  Aot  c( 
1048,  as  amended,  is  amendsd  by  strlktag 
out  "Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Virgin  laiaatt? 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  Pusno 
Rico". 

Sxc.  16.  Section  403  of  the  Sugar  Act  o( 
1048,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  n^w  subsection  as  foUowi: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determinss 
that  suoh  action  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  consumsn  of 
sugar,  or  the  exporters  or  importers  of  sugw, 
he  is  authorised  to  require,  in  acoordanot 
with  suoh  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  any  or  all  shipments  of  imported 
sugar  to  be  weighed  by  persons  not  con- 
trolled, directly  or  Indlreotly.  by  any  pemo 
having  a  direct  fln&nclal  interest  in  suoh 
sugar." 

Sac.  16.  Section  404  of  the  Sugar  Act  ci 
1048,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following :  "and,  except  as  provided 
in  sections  205  and  306.  to  review  any  regu. 
lation  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code". 

Sec.  17.  Section  408(c)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  m 
follows: 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  nation  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  has,  on  or  after 
January  1,  1061,  (1)  nationalized,  expropri- 
ated, or  otherwise  seized  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  property  or  business  enterprise 
owned  or  controlled  by  United  States  citizens 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion not  less  than  50  per  ce.itum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  (2)  Im- 
posed upon  or  enforced  against  such  property 
or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  condi- 
tions (Including  limiting  or  reducing  par- 
ticipation in  production,  export,  or  sale  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  under  quota  al- 
location pursuant  to  this  Act)  not  imposed 
or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  property  or 
business  enterprise  of  a  like  nature  owned  or 
operated  by  its  own  nationals  or  the  nationals 
of  any  government  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  Imposed 
upon  or  enforced  against  such  property  or 
business  enterprise  so  owned  or  controlled, 
discriminatory  taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con- 
ditions (Including  limiting  or  reducing  par- 
ticipation in  production,  export,  or  sale  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  under  quota  al- 
location pursuant  to  this  Act) ,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na- 
tionalizing, expropriating  or  otherwise  seizing 
ownership  or  control  of  such  property  or 
business  enterprli^e,  or  (4)  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  in- 
ternational agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party,  designed  to  protect  such 
property  or  business  enterprise  so  owned  or 
controlled,  and  has  failed  within  six  months 
following  the  taking  of  action  in  any  of  the 
above  categories  to  take  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate steps  to  remedy  such  situation  and  to 
discharge  its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  citizen  or  entity.  Including 
the  prompt  payment  to  the  owner  or  ownen 
of  such  property  or  business  enterprise  so  na- 
tionalized, expropriated  or  otherwise  seised 
or  to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exac- 
tions, conditions  or  breaches  of  such  Inter- 
national agreements,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
concerned,  for  submitting  the  question  in 
dispute  to  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  under  which  final 
and  binding  decision  or  settlement  will  bs 
reached  and  full  payment  or  arrangements 
with  the  owners  for  such  payment  mads 
within  twelve  months  following  such  sub- 


nilBSion.  the  President  may  withhold  or  sus- 
pend ali  or  any  part  of  the  quota  under  thU 
4ct  of  such  nation,  and  either  in  addition 
or  as  an  alternative,  the  President  may.  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
gcrlbe,  cause  to  be  levied  and  collected  at  the 
port  of  entry  an  impost  on  any  or  aU  sugar 
sought  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  such  nation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20  per  ton,  such  moneys  to  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  into 
a  special  trust  fund,  and  he  shall  use  such 
fund  to  make  payment  of  claims  arising  on  or 
after  January  1,  1961,  as  a  result  ol  such 
nationalization,  expropriation,  or  other  type 
seizure  or  action  set  forth  herein,  except  that 
If  such  nation  participates  in  the  quota  for 
the  West  Indies,  the  President  may  suspend 
a  portion  of  the  quota  for  the  West  Indies 
which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  quantity  Im- 
ported from  that  nation  during  the  preceding 
year,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken,  and  either  in  addi- 
tion or  as  an  alternative  he  may  cause  to  be 
levied  and  collected  an  Impost  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  820  per  ton  on  any  or  all  sugar 
sought  to  be  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  such  nation  for  the  payment 
of  claims  as  provided  herein.  Any  quantity  so 
withheld  or  suspended  shall  be  allocated 
under  section  202(d)  (1)  (B)  of  this  Act.  With 
respect  to  any  action  taken  during  1061  in 
any  of  the  categories  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section, the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
relating  to  levying  and  collecting  an  impost 
shall  apply  only  if  the  President  so  de- 
termines" 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TERMINATION 

"Sec.  412.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31,1974.  or  on  March  31  of  the  year 
ol  termination  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  whichever  is  the  earlier  date,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make 
payments  under  title  III — 


"(1)  under  programs  ai^llcable  to  the 
crop  year  1974  and  previous  crop  years.  If 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Secretary  other- 
wise terminate  on  December  31,   1074.  or 

"(2)tmder  programs  applicable  to  the  crop 
yeara  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  tax  imposed  under  section  4601(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  termi- 
nates, if  the  powers  vested  In  the  Secretary 
otherwise  terminate  before  December  31, 
1974." 

(b)  Section  4501(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  termination 
of  tax  on  manufactured  sugar)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972"  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1975,  or  June  30  of  the  first 
year  commencing  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  law  limiting  payments  under  title  rn 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  which- 
ever is  the  earlier  date". 

Sbc.  19.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1972,  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3,  4. 
5,  and  7(2)  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  purposes  of  actions  relating  to  1972  and 
subsequent  years. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
RUSSELL  B.  Long, 
CuNTON  P.  Anderson, 
Hekman  E.  Talmadce, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Carl  T.  Cttrtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

Thomas  G.  Abernetht, 
Thomas  S.  Folet, 
Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Teaguk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxtae. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  caa- 
ferees  appointed  by  the  Senate  met  wiUi 
their  counterparts  in  the  House  and  have 
reached  a  settlement  of  the  dlfferaices 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versioos 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Generally  speaking,  I 


think  we  managed  to  agree  cti  many  of 
the  best  features  in  the  Senate  and 
House  versions,  although  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  had  to  yield  on  an  amendment 
which  I  felt  very  strongly  In  favor  of 
dealing  with  foreign  expropriations  of 
Uj8.  property.  In  yielding  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  reserved  my  rights  to  offer  this  ex- 
propriation amendment  aa.  another  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  spite  of  losing  this  expropriation 
amendment,  the  conference  agreement  is 
a  good  compromise  worthy  of  approval 
by  the  Senate.  The  allocation  of  foreign 
quotas  is  fair  to  both  the  large  domestic 
supplying  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
area  as  well  as  the  smaller  develCMiing 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Some  of  the  Members  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  the  ccxiferees  agree  to  sub- 
stantial quotas  for  several  bla(^  African 
naUcHis  which  heretofore  have  not  re- 
ceived any  quotas.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  Senator  Gale  McGee,  spe- 
cifically asked  me  about  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate,  and  at  that  time 
I  promised  we  would  do  what  we  could 
in  conferraice. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  these  coim- 
tries  now  have  quotas  approximately 
equal  in  total  to  the  quota  provided  South 
Africa,  which  was  a  bone  of  contention 
in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  quotas  imder  the  confer- 
ence agreement  as  compared  with  the 
present  act  distribution,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN  SUGAR  QUOTAS  UNDER  CONFERENCE  DECISIONS-COMPARED  TO  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  VERSIONS  OF  H  R.  8866 

IShort  tons,  taw  viluei 


Producini  aru 


Present  act 
distribution  > 


House  bill  >      Senate  bill  > 


Conference 
deasions  • 


Total  domestic  areas 6,410,000 

Mexico 557,748 

Dominican  Republic 545,481 

Braiil        545.581 

Peru             435,087 

West  Indies 188,777 

Ecuador.     79,370 

French  West  Indies 59.  384 

Arjentma 67, 102 

Costa  Rica... 64,217 

Nicaragua 64. 217 

Colombia 57.723 

Guatemala 54, 115 

Panama' 40,  406 

El  Salvador 39,682 

Haiti 30  305 

Veneiufia       27,419 

Bntish  Hondurn 13,752 

Bolivia 6,494 

Honduras 6,494 


6.410,000         6,285,000 


537,  545 

525,737 

525.  737 

418,982 

192,  251 

80,774 

0 

76,050 

65,  185 

65. 185 

73.688 

55,  265 

41,567 

40. 151 

30.704 

36.845 

33,  537 

17.005 

17,005 


590,894 

659, 874 

577,905 

391,839 

204,520 

79,084 

63,868 

67,062 

71,110 

64,217 

61,047 

59.835 

40.406 

43.964 

30.305 

61.  026 

14.874 

6.193 

6.494 


6.  285,  000 

561,581 

634,  874 

547,905 

391,839 

204,520 

80,774 

0 

76,050 

68,610 

64,217 

67.368 

58.350 

41.567 

42,693 

30,704 

61.026 

33.537 

6.193 

11,750 


Producing  area 


Present  act 
distribution  > 


House  bill)      Senate  bill' 


Conference 
decisions  < 


Bahamas 10,000 

Paraguay 0 

Western  Hemisphere 2.893.254 

Australia 203,785 

Republic  of  Ctiitw 84,910 

India - 81.514 

South  Africa 60,003 

Fiji  Islands 44,719 

Theiland... 81.681 

Meuritms 81,681 

Milagisy  Republic 9.623 

Swaziland 7,359 

Malawi' S 

Uganda ^^      0 

Eastern  Hemisphere 5Z9,  Z7b 

Philippines. 1,362, 120 

Ireland 5.351 

Total  foreign 4,790,000 

Total 11,200,000 


33.537 

10,000 

27,000 

15,116 

0 

6. 1»3 

2.881.866 

3,104,517 

3.016.751 

206,025 

196,162 

203.785 

85,844 

81,734 

84.910 

82.494 

77,973 

81,514 

60.300 

57. 745 

57,745 

44,806 

43.034 

44.719 

18.  8U 

14,152 

18,681 

30,150 

17,761 

30,150 

15.075 

9,223 

12,  149 

30,150 

7,084 

30. '.50 

0 

0 

0 

15.075 

0 

15  075 

588.763 

504,868 

578. 878 

1,314,020 

1,300,264 

1,314.020 

5,351 

5,351 

5.351 

4,790.000 

4  915,000 

4.915.000 

11,200,000        11,200,000         11,200,000 


1  Distribution  of  foreign  quotas  under  present  ad  as  recommended  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  the  Administration. 
>  For  1973  and  subsequent  years  the  quota  for  Panama  would  be  increased  to  62,947  tons  and 


a  quota  would  be  established  lor  Malawi  of  15,000  tons  and  other  quoUs  redticad  proporttonately. 
Reflects  the  allocation  and  proration  of  500,000  tore  of  domestK  deficits  to  foreign  cosntnes. 
>  Reflects  the  alloation  and  proration  of  625,000  Inns  of  domestic  deficiti  to  fore««n  couetnev 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  su-e 
several  other  matters  which  I  think  merit 
some  discussion.  You  will  recall  that 
when  the  Senate  debated  the  candy 
amendment  I  urged  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  quotas  on  candy  which  I  per- 
sonally felt  were  not  Justified  and  which 
I  opposed  in  committee.  The  Senator 
chose  not  to  do  so.  When  we  got  into  the 


conference,  the  House  very  quickly 
wanted  to  recede  on  that  matter  and, 
obviously,  the  Senate  conferees  were  in 
no  position  to  argue  against  a  quota  pro- 
vision which  the  full  Senate  had  ap- 
proved. Consequently,  the  candy  quota 
provisions  are  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment. I  will  say,  however,  that  these 
quota  provisions  are  going  to  be  In  effect 
only  for  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act,  which 


will  expire  in  1974.  and  that,  imder  this 
quota,  there  is  some  room  for  Imports  to 
grow.  I  do  think  it  Is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  legislated  a  quota  for 
an  industry  where  imports  are  only  4  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  while  not 
providing  r«lief  for  other  industries 
whose  Imports  are  much  greater. 

Mr.  President,  the  (xunpromlse  agreed 
to  contains  many  other  provisions  which 
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are  f\illy  explained  In  the  conference  re- 
port. If  any  Senator  has  any  questtons 
with  respect  to  them,  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond. 

There  Is  one  matter  of  some  lnq>or- 
tance  to  the  administration  of  the  sogar 
program  which  has  come  up  since  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
wage-price  freeze  annoimced  by  the 
President  on  Augiist  15.  The  wage-price 
freeze  should  apply  to  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, and  indeed  it  does.  This  Is  en- 
tirely proper  and  in  keeping  with  the 
theory  of  wage-price  ceilings.  However. 
I  point  out  that  the  wage-price  ceiling 
and  the  Sugar  Act  csoi  be  construed  in  a 
manner  which  creates  inequities  and  im- 
Just  enrichments  causing  virtually  im- 
possible administrative  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  which  eliminates  in- 
equities and  unjust  enrichments,  treats 
everyone  fairly,  and  facilitates  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
The  conferees  on  the  bill  studied  this 
matter  and  concluded  that  the  orderly 
procedure  would  be  to  freeze  all  raw 
sugar  prices  at  the  level  at  which  raw 
sugar  moved  diuing  the  30  days  preced- 
ing the  President's  announcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
statement  of  the  managers  on  this  mat- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment (an  excerpt  from  the  conference 
report)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoiu),  as  follows: 

XVU.  Wacx-Pucx  Prkkzx  and  the  Sugak  Act 
On  AuguJBt  15  the  President  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11615  ImpKMlng  a  freeze  on  wages 
and  prices.  The  purpose  of  this  E^xecutlve 
Order  Is  to  limit  prices  for  commodities  to 
the  highest  price  for  which  sales  ot  the  <x>m- 
modlty  were  made  during  the  30-day  period 
preceding  the  Executive  Order.  The  Sugar 
Act,  too,  is  a  price  control  mechanism.  Its 
purpose  is  to  stabilize  prices  of  stigar  In  the 
Interest  of  consximers,  farmers,  and  proces- 
sors. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  administration  of  the  President's 
Executive  Order  may  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  operation  of  the  augar 
Act  by  establishing  different  price  ceiling  for 
different  proceeaora  of  raw  sugar  solely  on  the 
basis  of  when  sugar  cane  Is  harvested,  proc- 
essed, and  marketed  as  raw  siigar.  This  dis- 
ruption could  lead  to  Ineqiiltles  among  proc- 
essors and  to  unjiist  enrichment  of  reflners 
who  purchase  raw  sugar  from  mainland  raw 
sugar  processors  frozen  to  price  structures 
which  existed  xmder  the  Sugar  Act  la  the 
spring  of  1971  or  the  fall  of  1970  when  these 
last  sold  raw  sugar. 

It  Is  the  feeing  of  the  conferees  that  If 
Executive  Order  11S15  and  the  Sugar  Act  can 
be  construed  together  to  eliminate  Inequities 
and  unjust  enrichments,  such  a  construotlon 
would  be  In  order.  The  conferees  are  further 
of  the  opinion  that  If  the  raw  sugar  price 
celling  were  frozen  In  all  cases  at  the  prtee  at 
which  raw  sugar  was  sold  during  the  SO-day 
period  preceding  the  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  11615,  It  would  facUlUte  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  achievement 
of  the  price  objective  stated  therein. 

Mr.  LONQ.  I  might  say  that  this  sugar 
bill  substantially  revises  the  method  for 
adjusting  sugar  supplies  and  makes  vari- 
ations In  the  quantity  of  sugar  avail- 
able depend  solely  on  price  changes.  With 
prices  not  permitted  to  vary,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  find  himself 
hard  pressed  to  assure  adequate  sup- 


plies of  sugar  as  our  consumption  in- 
creases. 

In  my  Judgment,  he  should  have  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  make  certain  that  no 
sugar  shortages  occur  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  wage-price  controls.  I  urge 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  carefully 
study  the  sugar  program  and  to  work 
with  the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  sugar  shortages  detri- 
mental to  the  Interest  of  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  the  UjS.  Senate  on  this 
and  many  other  subjects. 

Mr.  BlSmfETT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. We  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
Sugar  Act.  and  I  believe  the  results  are 
quite  satisfactory  to  all  the  segments  of 
the  sugar  industry  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  conference  agreement  would 
allocate  quotas  of  8.9  million  tona  to  the 
beet  and  cane  producers  on  the  mainland 
and  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  in  an 
equitable  manner,  and  would  provide 
room  for  growth  in  domestic  production 
of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar.  At  the  same 
time,  foreign  nations  will  receive  in  their 
own  right  a  quota  of  4.3  million  tons, 
roughly  38  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. In  addition,  because  of  the  ex- 
pected shortfalls  in  Puerto  Rican  pro- 
duction, foreign  nations  will  receive  an 
additional  deficit  allocation  of  625,000 
tons,  bringing  their  total  quotas  up  to 
4.9  million  tons.  These  quotas  are  gen- 
erally provided  on  the  basis  of  perform- 
ance, although  in  several  instances  the 
conferees  agreed  to  provide  sugar  quotas 
for  countries  who  have  not  been  part  of 
the  program  under  prior  Sugar  Acts. 
Thus,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the 
black  African  States  of  Malawi  and 
Uganda  will  get  new  siigar  quotas,  and 
Swaziland  wUl  receive  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  its  quota. 

The  conference  agreement,  like  most 
other  conference  agreements.  Is  a  satis- 
factory compromise  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  did  an  excellent 
Job  of  moving  the  conferees  ahead  to  re- 
solve their  differences  in  a  compromising 
attitude.  I  know  that  he  personally  felt 
very  strongly  about  preserving  his  own 
amendment  dealing  with  expropriations 
but  he  was  very  magnanimous  In  yielding 
on  this  point. 

I  believe  this  compromise  provides  the 
Senate  with  a  good  bill,  one  which  Is 
worthy  of  Senators'  suj^wrt,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  promptly  agreed  to. 

The  ACrnNQ  PRESIDE3rr  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLUNGs).  The  time  of  the 
Senators  from  California  and  Minnesota 
has  now  expired. 

At  this  time,  the  distinguished  Senator 
tTom.  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is  recognized, 
under  the  previous  order,  for  15  minutes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972— SECTION  508 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presktant. 

1  address  myself  to  section  503  ot  the 
military  procurement  bill.  HJl.  M87, 
Section  503  would  end  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  Communist  Rug. 
sia  for  a  vital  defense  material,  chtXMoe 
ore. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas  (Mr.  Pulbrioht)  has  presented 
an  amendment  to  section  503  which  will 
be  voted  on  either  today  or  tomorrow. 
The  Pulbright  proposal  would  strip  the 
Congress  of  the  power  to  act  and  give 
that  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter 
that  Congress  itself  should  express  itseif 
on.  The  Pulbright  proposal  goes  contrary 
to  the  trend  in  the  Senate  over  the  past 

2  or  3  years  to  cease  giving  more  power 
to  the  Chief  Executive.  It  goes  contrary 
to  the  desire  of  many  of  us  for  the  Senate 
to  reassert  itself  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  think  that  Is  what  the  Senate  should 
do.  It  should  not  turn  over  to  the  Pres- 
ident these  vital  decisions,  decisions  that 
appropriately  shall  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  banning 
trade  with  Rhodesia,  I  was  very  mucb 
impressed  with  the  speech  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) .  That 
speech  is  printed  on  page  33078  of  the 
CoNGRxssioNAL  RxcoRo  for  September  2S, 
1971. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
said: 

First,  there  are  legitimate  and  Important 
national  security  considerations  Involved  In 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  national  needs  for  chrome. 

I  agree  with  that  statement,  as  did 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
wrote  section  503  into  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  further  from 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  mlnorltj 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania: 

Second,  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  are  eco- 
nomically dama^ng  to  VS.  Interest.  The 
stainless  steel  Industry  Is  being  hard  pressed 
by  imports,  much  of  which,  we  believe,  an 
based  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  which  Is  boot* 
legged  to  foreign  steel  producers  at  lower 
costs. 

There  again  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  accurate  and  cor- 
rect in  his  assertion. 

The  speclcdty  steel  Industry  in  his 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  being  very  hard 
hit  by  this  embargo  on  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

I  read  into  the  Record  yesterday  and 
on  one  day  last  week  a  telegram  which  I 
had  received  from  the  director  of  district 
19  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
in  which  he  stated  that  unless  section 
503  is  enacted  Into  law,  the  spedaltgr 
steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  wUl 
go  out  of  business  and  thousands  of  tdadc 
and  white  workers  will  be  made  Joblesi. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  further  from 
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the  speech  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  Senate: 

Xhlid.  the  rising  prices  of  chrome  ore, 
which  result  from  Rtiaslan  domination  of 
the  world  market,  are  coetly,  inflationary, 
and  damaging  to  the  UJS.  chrome  Industry, 
the  ferroalloys  Industry  and  the  stainless 
steel    industry. 

There,  again,  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  on 
sound  ground.  It  ties  in  with  the  views 
of  the  director  of  District  19  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  The 
present  embargo  on  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia is  having — and  if  It  Is  continued 
will  have — a  very  damaging  effect  on 
the  jobs  of  the  Americans  who  work  in 
the  .specialty  steel  plants  tl*-oughout 
our  Nation.  Many  of  them  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania- However,  many  are  in  other 
States  as  well. 

The  point  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  in  his  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 23  is  an  excellent  point. 

The  fourth  point  which  he  raised  also 
is  a  significant  one.  I  want  to  read  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  fnwn  Pennsyl- 
vania into  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said: 

Fourth,  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  can  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Economic  sanc- 
tions have  never  been  a  particularly  success- 
ful diplomatic  weapon.  The  Rhodeslan  sanc- 
tions now  have  been  In  effect  more  than  4^2 
yeara  without  achieving  their  objective.  Fur- 
thermore, exports  of  chrome  ore  and  chrome 
products  have  never  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  International  trade  of  Rhodesia — less 
than  2  percent  of  Rhodesia's  presanctlons 
exports — and  removal  of  the  sanctions  on 
chrome  would  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  Rhodeslan  economy  or  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.N.  sanctions. 

The  Senator  from  Painsylvania  next 
makes  another  extremely  important 
point.  I,  too,  made  the  same  point.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made  it  much  better  than  I  did.  I  there- 
fore want  to  read  his  comments  into  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said : 

The  sanctions  were  Imposed  by  the  Security 
Council  and  must  be  lifted  by  the  Security 
Ctouncll.  Russia  or  any  other  Security  OouncU 
member  could  veto  a  Security  OouncU  reso- 
lution aimed  at  ending  the  sanctions  and 
leave  the  Issue  hopelessly  muddy  and  con- 
fused. If  the  U.S.  Government  bases  Its  deci- 
sion solely  on  the  U.N.  action,  It  oould  be 
trapped  by  a  veto. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  is  so  right  In  his  assertion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
points  out,  it  is  necessary.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  change  these  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  that  it  be  done  by  the  United 
States  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sanctions  were 
put  on  unilaterally  by  the  United  States. 
The  Security  Covmcil  cannot  put  on  the 
sanctions  per  se.  The  Security  Council 
can  urge  suid  recommend  that  a  country 
embargo  trade  with  another  nation.  How- 
ever, the  United  Nations  by  itself  cannot 
enact  sanctions  against  another  country. 

The  UjS.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
were  put  on  unilaterally  by  one  individ- 
ual, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
about  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  end  by  quoting 
a  statement  made  on  September  25, 1969. 


by  the  able  and  beloved  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aucxn)  in  regard  to 
a  comment  on  Senate  Resolution  205. 

This  resolution  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  dealt  with  another  matter.  It 
dealt  with  the  question  of  recognition  of 
foreign  governments,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  this  to  say : 

Rhodesia  lias  been  mentioned.  I  think 
It  is  Ironic  for  the  United  States  to  discon- 
tinue its  purchases  of  precious  minerals — 
titanium,  platinum,  and  chromium — from 
Rhodesia,  thus  forcing  Rhodesia  to  put  those 
minerals  on  the  world  market,  where  they 
can  be  piu-chased  by  Russia  and  s<Ad  to  us 
at  a  substantial  profit.  It  does  not  make 
sense.  In  private  business,  that  would  not  be 
considered  good  business  at  all. 

I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  so 
much  good  commonsense,  which  fact  is 
recognized  by  all  his  colleagues  in  tbe 
Senate,  that  I  felt  I  wanted  to  read  those 
excellent  remarks  of  his  which  were  made 
on  September  25,  1969,  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  summariz- 
ing the  reasons  I  feel  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  sustain  the  action  the 
Senate  took  last  Thursday  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  36. 

First.  By  sustaining  last  week's  action, 
the  Senate  would  be  ending  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
strategic  and  vital  defense  material, 
namely,  chrome. 

Second.  Sustaining  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion of  last  week  would  help  save  jobs  in 
a  period  of  high  imemployment.  As 
evidence.  I  point  to  the  statement,  in- 
serted several  times  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  by  the  director.  District  19, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  who 
says  that  unless  the  Congress  takes  such 
action,  there  will  be  no  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States.  He  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  for  the  Jobs  of 
the  black  workers  and  the  white  woiicers 
in  that  industry. 

Third.  The  Pulbright  proposal  would 
give  more  power  to  the  President  and  re- 
duce the  Senate's  role  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Senate  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  reasserting  Itself 
and  in  facing  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
Senator  Ftjlbright's  proposal  would 
reverse  that  trend  and,  as  he  states,  give 
the  option  to  the  executive  branch  to 
proceed  as  It  wishes.  He  would  leave  the 
determmation  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  expense  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  proceed  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  LONG 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  some  days 
ago  I  saw  an  article  in  Jack  Anderson's 
column,  apparently  from  someone  in  the 


office  of  Mr.  Gordon  Rule,  if  not  Mr. 
Gordon  Rule  himself — I  notice  he  wm 
quoted  in  the  article — ^inferring  that 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
brought  improper  influence. 

I  know  what  a  Senator  is  supposed  to 
do  and  I  know  what  a  Senator  is  not  sup- 
posed to  do.  I  am  here  to  affirmatively  in- 
sist that  I  have  done  what  a  Senator 
should  do  as  his  duty,  no  more  and  no 
less. 

If  anyone  is  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, it  is  Mr.  Gordon  Rule,  both  for  pub- 
licizing himself  unjustifiably  and  im- 
pugning the  honor  and  integrity  of  four 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  of 
which  I  include  myself. 

The  facts  here  are  that  the  Avondale 
Shipyard  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
shipbuilder  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
received  all  sorts  of  decorations,  honors, 
and  accolades  for  the  efficiency  and  high- 
quality  performance  of  the  firm  and  the 
integrity  of  its  officers  and  employees. 
That  firm  was  one  of  those  firms  awarded 
a  large  contract  for  building  destroyer 
escorts.  During  the  course  of  perform- 
ance on  a  24-destroyer  escort  program 
there  were  many  change  orders,  greatly 
increasing  the  cost,  and  providing  the 
Navy  with  a  much  more  efficient  combat- 
ready  service  than  the  original  spedflca- 
tions  required. 

In  23  years  I  do  not  recall  that  firm 
ever  requesting  this  Senator  to  express 
himself  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  many  complex  contro- 
versies that  existed  on  the  many,  many 
ships  that  had  been  built  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  U.S.  Navy. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Zac  Carter. 
who  Is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
businessmen  in  Louisiana,  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  his  sad  duty  to  call 
upon  his  Louisiana  delegation  to  seek 
Justice.  The  Navy  disagreed  that  it  owed 
Avondale  Shipyard  $71  million,  and  the 
matter  had  been  held  up  more  than  a 
year  by  Gordon  Rule.  The  Interest  on 
that  money,  for  which  they  had  not  been 
reimbursed,  would  be  $5,680,000  a  year. 
It  has  now  been  2  years  that  the  firm 
has  been  denied  any  payment  of  Its  claim, 
and  that  would  be  $11,360,000  in  interest 
expenses  lost. 

All  of  the  subcontractors  are  calling 
on  the  company  to  make  an  effort  to  pay 
them.  The  firm  Is  in  default  in  paying 
the  subcontractors.  It  was  pleading  that 
the  matter  be  settled. 

On  December  1  of  last  year,  the  two 
Senators  frcon  Tioulsiana  and  the  two 
Congressmen  from  the  New  Orlean*  dis- 
tricts signed  a  statement  addng  that  this 
matter  be  acted  upon  and  decided.  About 
8  months  later,  the  president  of  the  firm 
explained  his  problem  to  me.  I  can  <xily 
Judge  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  but  I 
know  of  no  more  r^jutable  lAialiuwrnnn 
In  my  State  or  in  the  Nation. 

I  placed  a  call  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  privacy  of  my  office,  with 
no  one  present  but  me.  I  tried  to  address 
myself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
politely  as  I  know  how,  and  I  said  that 
this  matter  had  been  held  up  too  long. 
I  said  that  it  Is  a  torn.  whl<di  is  doing  a 
good  Job,  which  is  performing  efficiently, 
and  It  could  lose  a  great  deal  of  mcmey 
on  a  contnhct  on  which  it  should  ex- 
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pect  fair  settlement.  If  only  becau£«  of 
the  interest  expense  for  which  it  could 
not  be  reimbursed. 

I  only  know  the  facts  presented  by  the 
firm,  and  it  Is  a  reliable  firm.  Mr.  Bule 
would  like  to  have  the  whole  matter  oone 
through  again  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
additional  proof. 

People  have  to  do  business  by  the  rules 
as  they  find  them.  The  Navy  has  alreibdy 
settled  with  the  Todd  Shipyards  for  two 
similar  contracts  and  tias  made  a  more 
favorable  award  than  the  Avondale  flrm 
is  seeking. 

Mr.  Rule,  it  seems,  wants  records  And 
information  of  a  sort  thiat  sliipbuilders 
do  not  usually  keep  and  which  are  not 
available.  The  Avondale  firm  has  stated 
there  is  no  way  to  support  the  Avondale 
claim  any  more  than  the  Todd  claltns, 
but  they  supported  their  claim  as  weB  as 
the  Todd  claim  was  supported. 

Those  are  the  facts  on  which  this  Sen- 
ator complained  about  the  2-year  d<iay 
in  tliis  matter.  The  Secretary  of  the  N>vy 
was  most  polite.  He  was  so  polite,  In  f>ct. 
that  I  gained  the  impression  he  agieed 
with  what  I  had  to  say. 

I  notice  that  according  to  the  neirs- 
story  Rear  Adm.  Nathan  Somenshtin, 
head  of  the  Naval  Ships  System  Com- 
mand, denied  that  any  improper  pies- 
sure  was  brought  to  l)ear  on  anyone. 

I  state  affirmatively  that  any  time  tny 
department  of  the  Government  does  busi- 
ness m  such  a  way  that  a  contractor  is 
denied  payment  of  money  that  ha  is 
owed  for  2  long  years  without  any  Way 
under  the  law  he  can  recover  the  inteuest 
expense  which  could  well  be  16  percent 
or  more,  that  is  an  outrage  and  disgntce 
to  the  Ooverrunent,  and  it  tends  to  m«ke 
all  contractors  bidding  for  future  a#v- 
emment  contracts  bid  a  higher  figure, 
sufficient  to  include  the  cost  of  interest 
on  their  money  during  the  years  tlley 
will  be  denied  payment  for  money  they 
are  owed. 

Thase  are  the  facts  as  I  imderstand 
them.  I  Invite  a  public  hearing  anywhere 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  teslify 
publicly  under  oath  about  this  matter 
with  respect  to  everything  I  kaow 
about  it. 

I  highly  resent  this  man  Rule,  whom 
I  have  never  met,  never  seen,  had  no 
knowledge  of,  did  not  know  he  even  ex- 
isted until  this  matter  came  up.  I  thjnk 
I  am  entitled  to  a  contrite  apology  lait 
wherever  I  meet  him,  I  will  try  to'be  a.s 
polite  as  I  can  be  to  one  who  has  offended 
me  needlessly. 

Ans^hing  he  knows  about  me  he  would 
have  to  know  secondhand.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  politely  why  It  Is  necessary  for 
these  people  to  wait  2  years  for  a  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  they  are  obviously  «i- 
titled  to  be  paid  for.  I  have  no  Idea 
whether  the  $71  million  Is  the  correct  fig- 
ure, but  obviously  the  Navy  owes  thfse 
people  a  large  amount  of  money  and  Has 
owed  it  for  2  years.  These  people  are  Ir- 
retrievably injured  and  should  be  paid. 
I  am  ready  to  testify  on  oath  before  arty- 
one  that  no  improper  influence  was  used. 

Any  constituent  in  the  United  States 
who  has  suffered  this  kind  of  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  this  matter  has  a  right  to 
complain  to  any  Senator.  If  I  were  stlch 
a  constituent  and  I  complained  to  my 


Senator  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
proper  complaint  that  I  liad  been  done 
an  injustice  costing  me  millions  of  dollars 
by  any  incompetence  or  any  inefficiency 
in  the  United  States  Government,  I 
would  not  vote  for  him. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  short  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
each  Senator  limited  to  3  minutes. 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  forced  busing  of  school- 
children. Today  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, The  Honorable  Jack  P.  Nix.  furnish- 
ing me  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
board  of  education  in  Georgia,  stating 
that  It  sincerely  solicits  my  support  In  the 
implementation  of  the  position  expressed 
in  this  docxmient  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Nix  to  President  Nixon  outlining 
the  board's  position  and  also  enclosing 
the  resolution  which  I  have  referred  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  me,  with  its  enclosures, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GAMBREnx,  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  concludes  with  the  provision 
that  this  State  board  of  education — 

Totally  and  unequivocally  rejects  the  con- 
cept or  Idea  of  transporting  or  txuslng  school 
children  away  from  their  homes  to  attend 
school. 

The  resolution  also  recites  that — 

Quality  education  is  available  to  moet 
Qeorglana  only  thixmgh  a  strong  and  viable 
system  of  public  education  and  that  any- 
thing that  tends  to  weaken  thle  system 
should  and  nnist  be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

That  one  of  the  moet  desUuble  character- 
iBtlos  of  a  community  school  is  tliat  It  en- 
genders conMnundty  and   personal   pride. 

That  oommunlty  schools  give  Individuals 
lasting  roots  so  neceesary  for  survival  and 
happiness  In  this  complex  age. 

I  suggest  that  one  of  the  points  that 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  the  Importance  to  an  in- 
dividual schoolchlld  and  also  to  his  par- 
ents of  particlpaUng  in  a  community 
school.  A  school,  like  a  church,  like  a 
civic  club,  In  fact  like  the  Government  it- 
self, is  an  enriching  element  in  any  com- 
munity. An  opportunity  to  participate  in 
one's  community,  rather  than  be  tran.s- 
ported  and  be  transferred  to  another 
oonummity,  is  an  important  matter. 

I  would  like  to  also  emphasize  this  part 
of  the  letter  written  by  the  State  .super- 
intendent of  schools  m  Georgia  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

As  state  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
State  of  Oeorgla  and  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  I  can  aasure  you 
that  we  have  expended  our  energies  unnec- 
essarily in  recent  years  in  administering  In- 
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conslatent  rulM  and  ngtUatlon«  from  ttOani 
offlcl&lB,  aa  w«U  as  Inconsistent  court  oittes 
lasued  by  the  district  and  circuit  oouru 

It  Is  now  time  for  you.  as  Prealdent,  and 
offlolals  In  the  Judicial  branch  of  govemmMit. 
to  remove  the  confusion  in  the  application  o( 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  I  believe  the  people  at 
the  South  are  more  than  willing  to  abide  hf 
a  neighborhood  concept  without  any  dis- 
crimination wliatsoever  with  regard  to  nuw 
color  or  oreed.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExRisrr  1 
Statte  or  Okoboxa, 
Dkpaxtmxnt  or  n>TTCATioir, 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  September  21,  I97t, 
Hon.  DAvm  Oamsbjeu., 
VS.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sk^tator  Oaubrxll:  The  SUte  Board 
of  Education  has  Instructed  me  to  prOTlds 
you  with  a  copy  of  the  attached  resolution 
and  letter  transmitting  It  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  sincerely  solicit  your  support  In  the  Im- 
plementation  of   the   position   expreeeed  In 
this  document  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Ntx, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schoolt 
Enclosures. 

Stats  or  Oeorgia, 
Department  or  Education, 
Atlanta,  Ga..  September  21,  1971 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon:  After  careful  and 
sincere  deliberations,  the  Oeorgla  State  Board 
of  Education  adopted  a  position  statement 
relative  to  the  bussing  of  children  as  a  means 
of  Integrating  public  schools.  On  behalf  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  is  being  transmitted  to  you  with 
the  request  that  you.  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  carefully  consider  the  con- 
tents of  this  document. 

As  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
State  of  Oeorgla  and  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  expended  our  energies  unneces- 
sarily in  recent  years  in  administering  in- 
consistent rules  and  regulations  from  federal 
officials,  as  well  as  Inconsistent  court  orden 
Issued  by  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 

It  is  now  time  for  you,  as  President,  and 
officials  in  the  Judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ment, to  remove  the  confusion  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  South  are  more  than  willing  to 
abide  by  a  neighborhood  school  concept  with- 
out any  discrimination  whatsoever  with  r»- 
gard  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

Mr.  President,  the  school  children  of  thU 
Nation  represent  the  most  important  re- 
source of  these  United  States.  Won't  you 
please  make  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  for 
the  educational  needs  of  all  children. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Nn, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Resolution  or  the  Georgia  Statt  Board' or 

EDrCATION 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  resptonslbUlty  for  providing 
leadership  and  direction  to  public  education 
Ln  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  thU  Board  Is  committed  to  the 
honorable  discharge  of  our  duties  as  we  un- 
derstand them  to  be,  and 

Whereas,  we  beOleve: 

1.  That  the  only  Justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  school  system  is  to  provide 
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Ml  academic  climate  conducive  to  scbolas- 
tto  ichlevement  which  in  turn  allows  yoiing 
people  to  function  as  responsible  adults  In  a 
free  Bodoty. 

2  That,  while  the  ability  to  achieve  scho- 
laslcally  varies  with  the  talents  of  each  Indi- 
vidual, nevertheless  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  these  talents  is  drastically  affected 
by  any  program  that  Interferes  with  the 
learning  process. 

3.  That  quality  education  Is  available  to 
most  Georgians  only  through  a  strong  and 
viable  system  of  public  education  and  that 
anything  that  tends  to  weaken  this  system 
should  and  muait  be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

4.  That  one  of  the  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  a  community  school  Is  that  It  en- 
genders community  and  personal  pride. 

5.  That  oommvuilty  schools  give  individuals 
lasting  roots  so  necessary  for  survival  and 
happiness  in  this  oooiplex  age. 

6.  That  school  children  should  never  un- 
necessarily be  exposed  to  physical  danger  and 
that  such  expoeure  Is  unavoidable  while  rid- 
ing on  streets  and  highways. 

7.  That  no  person  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
funds  lor  the  operation  of  public  school  sys- 
tems are  limited  and  that  these  funds,  there- 
fore, must  without  fall  be  used  to  provide 
quality  education  for  every  person  of  school 
•ge  in  this  origin  and  that  any  expenditure 
of  these  funds  which  does  not  accomplish  this 
aim  Is  and  must  be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

8.  That  the  only  sensible  place  for  any 
child  to  attend  school  In  this  State  is  at 
the  school  nearest  his  residence  offering  the 
curriculum  meeting  that  child's  needs  and 
that  any  argument  to  contrary  mxist  yield  to 
good  Judgment  and  common  sense  as  ap- 
plied by  local  boards  of  education. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  That  this  Board  totally  and  unequivo- 
cally rejects  the  concept  or  idea  of  trans- 
porting or  bussing  school  children  away  from 
their  homes  to  attend  school,  and 

2.  That  the  Executive  Secrertary  of  this 
Board  Is  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  United 
States  Senators  and  the  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  State,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  members  of  th.e 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  In  regular  seaslon  In  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  this  the  16th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1971. 

REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  H.  POFF 
OF  VIRGINIA  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED 
TO  SIT  ON  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr    TAFT.   Mr.  President,   among   a 
number  of  distinguished  candidates  be- 
ing considered  for  the  current  Supreme 
Court  vacancies,  a  msm  with  most  out- 
standing qualifications  is  Congressman 
RiCHAFD  H.  PoFF  of  Virginia. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  and  work  with  Dick  Poff  over  a 
number  of  years  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
legislation  relating  to  the  field  of  the 
Judiciary  and  constitutional  problems. 
For  a  period  of  2  years  Dick  Poff  served 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
rask  Force  on  Crime,  of  which  I  was 
deputy  chairman. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  working 
with  him  on  many  proposals  relating  to 
very  difBcult  problems  In  connection  with 
increasing  crime  in  this  country. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  indisputable  that 
Congressman  Poff  Is  one  of  the  finest 
law7ers  sernng  the  Congress  at  the  pres- 


ent time  and  that  his  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  legislative  matters  would  give  to 
the  court  a  desperately  needed  dimension 
In  the  Important  field  of  legislative  in- 
terpretation, a  quality  which  it  has  un- 
fortimately  lacked. 

Richard  Porr  is  an  outstanding  candi- 
date for  the  Court  and  I  urge  that  the 
President  give  favorable  consideration  to 
submitting  his  name  for  this  post.  The 
Nation  will  be  the  gainer. 

(Mr.  OAMBRELL  thereupoon  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfHcer.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Junior  Senator  from  CMiio  In 
regard  to  Representative  Porr  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  appreciate  the  keen  Interest  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  this  native  son 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I,  too, 
feel  that  Richard  Poft  has  demonstrated 
during  his  career  the  judicial  tempera- 
ment which  I  think  is  so  important  in  an 
appointee  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  he  feels  that 
a  member  of  this  High  Court  should  in- 
terpret our  laws,  and  not  attempt  to 
make  the  laws.  He  is  what  one  might  call 
a  strict  constructionist  in  his  view  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  feel  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  are 
sentiments  which  are  concurred  in  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 
Congressman  Poff,  although  by  polit- 
ical affiliation  a  Republican,  has  demon- 
strated that  he  puts  the  public  interest 
ahead  of  partisan  political  considera- 
tions. 

As  an  independent  Democrat,  I  am  In 
thorough  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  nominate  Congressman 
Richard  Poff  for  a  position  on  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President  would  be 
choosing  a  man  whose  record  indicates 
that  he  has  the  Judicial  temperment,  the 
legal  attainments,  and  judicial  restraint 
that  would  cause  him  to  render  effective 
and  distinguished  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Nation's  highest  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


NEVER  LET  THE  PRESIDENT  CRAWL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  made  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  America's  prison- 
ers of  war  on  Tuesday  to  the  effect  that 
"if  necessary,  he  would  have  crawled  into 
the  room"  to  convmce  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  to  release  our  pris- 
oners is  disgusting.  It  is  tragedy  enough 
for  the  wives,  families,  and  friends  of  our 
brave  servicemen  imprisoned  in  South- 
east Asia  to  endure  the  hardship  and 
despair  of  separation,  without  bemg  ex- 
horted to  demand  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  crawl  to  the  Commu- 
nist enemy  to  seek  their  release.  The  Sen- 
ator's   comment    is    an    insult    and    a 

Our  POW's  have  done  their  duty  for 
their  coimtry  and  are  presently  held  cap- 
tive by  the  most  bartwiric,  inflexible,  and 
vicious  enemy  the  United  States  has  ever 


dealt  with.  This  Nation,  as  well  as  count- 
less of  our  friends  around  the  world,  has 
done  everything  reastmably  possible  to 
secure  the  release  of  our  servicemen.  We 
have  done  everything  possflble  to  secure 
access  for  the  IntematiMial  Red  Cross  to 
inspect  their  prison  camps.  We  have  done 
everything  possible  to  seek  a  transfer  of 
ovu"  priscaiers  to  a  neutral  third  country 
lor  internment  imtil  hostilities  cease.  In 
President  Nixon's  own  words — 

We  are  checking  every  possible  lead,  and 
are  running  out  every  Indication  th*t  the 
POW's  might  be  released. 

It  is  a  "special  Presidential  priority." 

A  new  low  in  the  politics  of  oppor- 
tunism has  been  reached  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  seeking  to  exploit  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  POWs  and  their  families  for 
a  newsp£«>er  headline.  He  deserved  the 
negative  reaction  he  received  from  his 
audience  and  in  my  estimation  owes 
them  and  the  American  people  an  apol- 
ogy. The  Senator  imderscored  his  igno- 
rance of  the  entire  issue  when  he  re- 
sponded to  the  question,  "What  would 
you  do  about  the  MIA's"  by  asking  the 
meaning  of  "MIA." 

No  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  gone  crawling  to  the  enemy  for  any 
reason,  and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
our  POW's,  despite  their  misery,  would 
never  approve  of  it.  I  am  certain  that 
the  45,000  American  servicemen  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  never  ^prove  either — nor  would 
their  families  or  the  American  people. 
The  history  of  this  Nation  has  been  a 
proud  one  and  will  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  our  forefathers  notwithstanding  the 
mindless  exhortations  of  supposed  lead- 
ers like  Senator  Kennedy.  The  day  the 
President  of  our  great  Nation  has  to 
crawl  to  a  savage  enemy  like  the  Viet- 
cong or  the  North  Vietnamese,  or  to  any- 
one else  for  that  matter,  will  be  the  day 
that  America  ceases  to  be  the  great  Na- 
tion that  she  is. 

I  call  upon  Senator  Kennedy  to  re- 
tract his  statement  and  to  tender  an 
apology  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  POW's  and  to  the  American  people. 
If  he  wishes  to  level  criticism  for  the 
plight  of  the  POW's  and,  m  fact,  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
wounded  and  killed  in  Southeast  Asia, 
then  I  suggest  that  he  direct  it  at  the 
two  previous  administrations  which  esca- 
lated the  war  and  the  violence,  and  sent 
these  brave  men  off  to  their  fate.  He 
should  remember  who  sent  our  men  there 
and  more  importantly,  who  is  bringing 
them  home. 

And  to  the  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  relatives  or  friends  in- 
terned somewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  I 
say  that  the  President  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  I 
can  assure  you  that  he  would  never 
"crawl  to  the  enemy"  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy suggests.  He  would  not  because  the 
POW's  would  not  want  him  to.  and  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  would  never 
get  our  men  home. 

President  Nixon  meant  what  he  says 
when  he  told  his  audience  that  he  would 
never  let  them  down.  I  have  faith  in  that 
pledge  and  judging  by  the  reactions  he 
received,  the  families  of  the  POW's  do 
too. 
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ORDER   FOR    RECOONmON    OP 
SENATOR  TONNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Res- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thv  to- 
morrow, following  the  remarks  bjl  the 
dlstlngtilshed  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  concerning  which  an  irder 
has  already  been  entered,  the  d^tln- 
guished  Senator  from  California  !<Mr. 
Tttwhet)  be  recognized  for  not  to  el)ceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wl#iout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
ATOR  CHILES  ON  THURSDAY, 
TOBER  7 


EN- 
OC- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
of  next  week,  October  7,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  lelders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  dytln- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Florida  !(Mr. 
Chiles)  be  recognized  for  not  to  e:|ceed 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WUhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXEJ^JU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC, 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  laid  before  the  Ben- 
ate  the  following  letters,  which  we*  re- 
ferred as  Indicated :  [ 
BXPOIT  OF  National  Axronautics  and  ^pacx 

AOlCtNISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlBtrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
vesting   title   to   equipment,   for  the 
year  1071    (with  an  accompanying  re 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  I 
Sciences. 

Rkpobt  or  Ad  Hoc  Sttjdt  0»otn»  on  OotxBN- 

MXNT  USAGC  OF  SOITWAKX  PXODUCT^ 

A  letter  from  the  F*re8ldent,  Association  of 
Independent  Software  Ck>s.,  McLean.  Va., 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  of  an  ad  hoc  Study  Oroilp  on 
Oovernment  Usage  of  Software  Pnxijcts, 
dated  September  1071  (with  an  aocompa4yliig 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

PETITIONS  \ 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  S^iate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HoixiNCS)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  exec|itlve 
board.  California  Lathing  &  Plastering 
Contractors  Association,  Inc.,  Loe  Angles, 
Calif.,  relating  to  basic  research  In  bul|dlng 
regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Comnierce. 


:Ea 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTE 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted :  i 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Comn^ttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  aniend- 
ment: 

S.J.   Res.    167.   Joint   resolution   to 
that  every  scboolchlld  wUl  receive  a 
reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
0  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act   (| 
No.  92-382). 


SUQARACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (.S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-381) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8866)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provtsions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submitted  a  report,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
(X)MM1'1"1'EES 

As  In  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAONXTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

John  W.  Ingram,  of  BllnoU.  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion; and 

Clarence  Morse,  of  California,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Raymond  Tellee.  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Equal  ESmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mlMlon; 

Andrew  A.  Alnes,  of  Virginia,  and  Catherine 
D.  Soott,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Oommlaslon  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science;  and 

J.  Stanley  Marshall,  of  Florida,  Susan  N. 
Crawford,  of  nilnols.  Bernlce  M.  Hetzner,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Angelo  M.  May.  of  California, 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  have  previously  appeared 
in  the  CoNGRKSsiONAL  Record  and,  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Elxecutive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICJER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  sis  follows: 

Oordon  Allen,  and  sundry  other  candidates, 
for  personnel  action  In  the  Public  Health 
Service. 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.     Saxbx.     Mr.     Scott,     and     Mr. 
ScHWEixxx)  : 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  certain  historic  bams  and  to  provide 
a  tax  credit  for  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
exterior  appearance   antf   structural  sound- 
neos  of  euoh  bcums.  Referred  to  the  Ootnmlt- 
tee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  hlmj«lf  and  Mr. 
Stbvkns)  (by  request)  : 
S.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ouam,  and  for  other  purposes ",  approved 
November  4,  10(J3.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  yb.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3004.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  opseatton  of 
the  Oovanunant  by  providing  for  repcrtt  fef 
the  Prealdent  with  respect  to  any  apfHopik, 
at«d  funds  wbloh  are  lm.poiunded.  ReCarsd  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernment  OperattOML 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2606.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secratary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with  rs«peot 
to  certain  islands  in  the  State  of  Maaa. 
chusetts  to  determine  whether  such  islands 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Cape  Ood 
National  Seashore.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON    (by  request): 

S.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  so  as  to  clarify  the  powm 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  tt 
consolidation  of  certain  proceedings.  Refemd 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1056.  as  amended,  to  clutfy 
Federal  jurisdiction  and  pre»mptlon  ft* 
Federal  economic  regulation  whcrew, 
through  Federal  certification,  any  partlculsi 
market  has  been  brought  within  the  amMt 
of  the  national  air  tran^xtrtatlon  sjiii(<iii 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commero*. 

S.  3608.  A  bill  to  eonend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1058  so  as  to  authorize  the  dvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the  depreot*- 
tlon  accounting  of  air  carriers.  Referred  to 
the  Oomjnittee  on  Cotnmeroe. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  reques*) : 

S.  2600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1068  so  M  to  assure  opportunttf 
for  the  Board's  participation  and  repnaent^ 
tion  in  certain  court  proceedings  throtigh  Iti 
own  counsel  as  a  matter  of  right  and  to  pto- 
vide  for  all  review  of  Board  actions  In  tba 
Courts  of  Appeals.  Referred  to  the  Commlttw 
on  CJommerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1068  BO  as  to  spedflcally  provlds 
that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil  Asro- 
nautlcs  Board  in  enforcement  proceedlBfl 
may  require  the  repayment  of  charges  in  ex- 
cess of  those  in  lawfully  filed  tariffs.  Refemd 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  2«n.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  Maroli  8, 
1001  (31  Stat.  1440),  as  amended,  to  makt 
improvetnents  in  fiscal  and  actmlnlstawttvs 
practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Referred  to  the  Oammlttee  on 
Ooenmepoe. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH    (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3612.  A  bill  to  establish  pcrilcy  and  prln- 
clplee  for  planning  the  ttse  of  the  water 
and  related  land  ^e80^lrces  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insoilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works: 

S.  2613.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
for  one  month.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCKD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  TAFT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nelson,    Mr.    Saxbe,    and    Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  ScHWEnocR) : 
S.  2602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cer- 
tification of  certain  historic  bams  and 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  exterior  appearance  and 
structural  soundness  of  such  bams.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  years  our 
conservation  efforts  have  been  largely  di- 
rected toward  the  preservation  of  the 
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wfldemess.  As  important  as  these  efforts  Owun^c^^ux^^^.^^^d^^tAim  5;^..^^,te?Su^*^»<S!tSS:T^ 
ire.  I  think  we  must  r«»gnl»  the  need  brought  •bout  by  Typhoon  a«n.  as  ^r*lioet  exhaust*!,  yrt  it  wm  appwent 
to  Drescrve  some  of  the  artistic,  historl-  well  u  the  aftereffects  of  hoatlUtles  on  ^^^  ^^  otojecttves  of  the  uw  were  only  part- 
cal  and  architecturally  unique  build-  Ouam  during  World  War  n,  made  It  Im-  ly  aocomplishod,  and  that  an  extension  of 
1MB  Which  have  graced  our  Nation's  peratlve  that  Federal  assistance  be  made  funding  was  necessary  to  enable  Guam  to 
lonrtRTftDe  and  have  become  so  much  a  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  territory,  continue  her  reconstruction  efforts  Thiu,  in 
tSS  the  great  heritage  of  this  country.  By  the  enadanent  of  Public  Law  88-170.  8ept«nber  i068  amending  i«f  i*«°^  (^^ 
uK  Sat  this  is  particularly  true  with  Congress  authorized  a  loan  and  grant  ^  ^^  »o-5")  ^^^  by  your^if.  and 
some  of  our  Nations  bams.  fund  of  $45  million  for  the  construction 

As  the  suburban  sprawl  of  hot  dog 
stands,  used  car  lots,  and  gasoline  sta- 
tions devours  our  countryside,  the  niral 
charm  of  this  country  Is  being  gradually 
destroyed. 

To  an  equal  degree  economic  forces 
weigh  in  favor  of  replacing  old,  artistic 
barns  with  new  structures  which  give  up 
much  of  the  beauty  of  America's  past. 

The  beauty  of  these  bams  Is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  Amish  sec- 
tions of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  the 
great  joy  of  New  England  lies  in  the 
bams  which  grace  that  landscape.  These 
bams  were  created  in  an  era  when  peo- 
ple took  great  pride  in  their  work.  They 
are  a  great  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  from 
the  American  scene. 

To  r^lace  an  old,  artistic  bam  with 
a  corrugated  metal  building  Is  just  as 
much  a  destruction  of  our  environmental 
beauty  as  a  plzaa  stand  in  Olacier  Na- 
tional Park. 

Today  I  am  introducing  for  ajipro- 
prlate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  certify  bcuns 
40  years  of  age  or  older  which  he  deter- 
mines are  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
artistic  significance  because  of  their  lo- 
cation, canstruction,  or  exterior  appear- 
ance. This  bill  provides  that  as  to  bams 
so  certified,  the  owners  will  be  allowed 
a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  funds  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  their  exterior  ai>- 
pearance  and  structural  soundness. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  following  Sen- 
ators join  In  coeponsoring  this  measure: 
Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Saxbe,  and  Sen- 
ator Scott. 

The  beauty  of  the  American  country- 
side must  be  preserved.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  this  can  all  be  done 
within  the  context  of  our  wilderness  pro- 
grams. In  my  judgment  we  must  act  now 
to  see  that  the  grace,  charm,  and  artistic 
talent  which  these  bams  represent  are 
preserved  as  a  part  of  our  American 
heritage. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens)  (by  request) : 

S.  2603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  November  4.  1963.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Stevens)  ,  by  request,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  88-170, 
as  amended,  which  authorized  a  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  Territory  of 
Guam. 

In  1962,  Guam  wsis  struck  by  devas- 
tating typhoons  which  inflicted  extensive 
property  damage  upon  the  military,  civil- 
ian, and  governmental  sectors  of  the 
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of  sanitatiOQ  facilities,  water,  power,  and 
other  «'<»f"t;*«^i  services  on  Ouam.  Jn 
1968,  Congress  extended  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  by  increasing  the  funds  to 
a  ceUlng  of  $75  million  and  extended  the 
repayment  to  a  period  of  30  years  from 
the  time  fimds  were  made  available  to 
the  local  government.  Only  $6.3  millioD 
remains  available  to  Guam  of  the  total 
$75  million  authorized,  and  these  funds 
will  be  exhausted  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
However,  the  reconstruction  will  not  be 
completed.  Only  12  of  the  19  villages 
presently  have  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
There  is  a  despei-ate  need  for  additional 
classrooms  in  Guam's  school  system,  for 
increased  airport  facilities,  and  urban 
renewal  programs. 

I  might  Eidd,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
in  Ouam  for  several  days  in  May  1971, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  many 
facilities  constructed  there  with  Federal 
funds  already  made  available,  and  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  money  has 
been  put  to  wise  use. 

By  letter  of  September  10.  1971.  the 
Honorable  Carlos  Camacho.  Governor  of 
Guam,  has  requested  that  I  Introduce 
legislation  increasing  the  ceiling  of  the 
Guam  rehabilitation  program  from  a 
level  of  $75  million  to  $120  million.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  me  by 
Guam's  elected  representative  in  Wash- 
ington, Antonio  Won  Pat.  Pursuant  to 
this  request,  I  am  introducing  this  legis- 
lation today,  along  with  my  colleague  on 
the  Territories  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Stevens.  It  is  my  intent,  upon  receipt  of 
appropriate  departmental  reports,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  measure,  at  which 
time  Governor  Camacho  and  officials 
from  Guam  will  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  and  give  our  subcommittee 
a  full  report  on  tdl  expenditures  of 
moneys  that  have  been  made  available  to 
Guam  to  date,  together  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  and  program  for  the  use 
of  the  additional  $45  million  they  are 
seeking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Governor 
Camacho's  letter  of  September  10,  which 
sets  forth  in  some  detail  the  need  for  in- 
creased rehabilitation  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows : 

TiaiRiTOBT  or  Guam, 
OmcKS  or  thb  Governor, 
Agana,  Guam,  September  10,  1971. 
Hon.  QrrENTiN  N.  Bukdick, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  BtntorcK.:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  Guam's  need  for  an  extension  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  funds  under  Public  Law  88- 
170,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-611 — for 
which  we  are  seeking  your  assistance. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1963  enacted  Public  Law  88-170  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  •46  million  for  the  re- 
habUiUtton    of    Ouam    following    Typhoon 


Senators  Moss  and  Metcalf  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  was  enacted  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional approprlaUon  of  $80  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  authorized  for  reconstruction 
purposes  up  to  $75  mUllon. 

Of  the  $76  million  authorized  or  appro- 
priated to  date,  46%  has  been  appropriated 
or  earmarked  for  the  construction  of  scboc^; 
37%  for  the  implementation  of  the  water, 
sewerage  and  power  systems;  10%  tor  the 
coDBtructlon  of  the  Commercial  Port,  the  Air 
Terminal  and  Industrial  parks;  and  8%  for 
village  improvecnents. 

As  of  this  date,  $63  mUlion  Is  all  that 
remains  of  unappropriated  funds  for  re- 
habilitation purposes  for  Fiscal  Tear  1078, 
whereas  our  rehabilitation  projects  for  107S 
alone  wUl  require  an  Investment  of  $10  mll- 
Uon.  If  projects  Initiated  with  R«habUl«aUoa 
Act  funds  are  to  be  completed,  an  additional 
sum  of  $45  million  in  federal  funds  will  be 
reqvilred  during  the  planning  period  1973- 
1977  which  the  Territory  is  unable  to  raise. 

The  overall  Oovernment  of  0\uun  capi- 
tal improvements  needs  for  the  period  1073- 
1977  amount  to  $311  mllUon  (Including  $10.4 
million  for  repayment  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  loans) ,  as  compared  to  total  anticipated 
revenues  for  capital  Improvements  of  only 
$37.5  million.  Taking  Into  aocouD«t  the  avail- 
ability of  income  from  self-flnanclng  proj- 
ects and  federal  gr&nt-ln-ald  prograzns  which 
could  total  approximately  $134.7  million,  the 
Oovernment  of  Ouam  is  left  with  $37.6  mil- 
lion to  meet  capital  Improvements  needs  of 
$176.3  mUlion. 

The  additions!  $46  million  now  requested 
under  the  terms  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  construction 
of  the  sewerage  system,  the  water  system, 
public  schools,  village  Improvements  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Ouam  International  Air 
Terminal — all  of  which  Items  were  Included 
in  the  original  list  of  fifty  construction  proj- 
ects to  be  financed  with  Rehabilitation  Act 
funds. 

As  of  this  date,  only  13  of  the  island's  19 
villages  have  adequate  sewerage  systeoas, 
whereas  Ouam's  Oom{M«henalve  Wastewater 
Plan  was  designed  to  provide  an  Integrated 
sewerage  system  covering  the  entire  island 
in  a  series  of  scheduled  Increments.  Reha- 
bilitation Act  loans  are  now  needed  for  seven 
more  villages  to  match  funds  available  for 
sewer  construction  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966 
(HUD) .  since  Ouam  herself  is  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  amount. 

The  construction  of  Ouam's  water  system 
also  follows  a  carefully  scheduled  plan  tar 
each  village,  and,  like  the  wastewater  system. 
Is  dependent  upon  Behabllltatlon  Act  loan 
funds  to  match  funds  available  under  the 
HUD  ptrogram.  The  total  cost  of  the  village 
sewerage  and  water  systems  alone  anx>unts 
to  $38  million. 

The  cost  of  school  construction  is  a  con- 
tinuing burden  to  the  Government  of  Ouam 
which  must  provide  facilities  for  a  rapidly 
growing  local  popiilation  as  well  as  for  the 
chUdren  of  military  dependents  and  civil 
service  contract  employees.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing the  necessary  number  of  class- 
rooms based  upon  predicted  student  enroll- 
ment for  the  period  1973-1977  will  amount 
to  $56.5  million,  of  which  $23.2  mllUon  Is 
sought  In  Rehabilitation  Act  funds. 

Of  the  seven  villages  known  to  be  in  urgent 
need  of  urban  renewal,  only  two  have  been 
funded  to  date  for  extensive  reconstruction. 
Over  70  percent  of  the  houses  In  the  remain- 
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Lag  ave  Tillages  are  repoi-ted  to  be  In  |ub- 
standard  condition.  Thus  Ouam  must  false 
$6  million  during  th«  n«zt  five  yean  to  nmtch 
available  BXTD  funds  for  village  ImpKve- 
ments,  wbicb  are  estimated  to  ooet  a  fotaJ 
t36  million. 

Dally  fllgbta  of  the  747's,  the  growlndj  de- 
mands of  businessmen,  tourists  and  vlsKors, 
additional  carriers  utilizing  the  Ouam  Idter- 
nattonal  Air  Terminal,  and  the  Increasedlutl- 
lizatlon  of  air  freight  as  a  means  to  lnx>ort 
goods  to  Guam,  require  the  extensive  ezfan- 
slon  of  existing  airport  facilities  at  an  etl- 
mated  coet  of  $32  million  during  the  lext 
five  years.  Ouam  will  need  to  draw  upon  ap- 
proximately 92  million  from  Beh&bUlt^  Uon 
Act  funds  to  enable  her  to  raise  the  reqtj  Ired 
amount. 

The  territory's  inability  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  for  the  above  projects  Is  due  tol  the 
fact  that  the  economy  Is  developing  al4|  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  from  15%  to  30%J  per 
annum — as  compared  to  a  normal  heithy 
growth  rate  of  from  67o  to  10%  per  anitum 
for  most  developing  areas.  As  this  imgpies, 
the  demand  upon  public  revenues  fori  the 
expansion  of  the  Island's  Infrastructu^  is 
heading  towards  a  peak  during  the  nextlflve 
to  ten  years.  After  this  p>erlod.  the  rat^  of 
economic  growth  should  level  off  and  decline. 
This  In  turn  should  alleviate  the  abnoMmal 
drain  upon  public  funds  and  place  O^am 
In  a  favcwable  position  to  help  herself  jand 
Independently  raise  capital  lor  further  |on- 
structlon. 

An  Infusion  of  capital  Into  Guam's  li^Tra- 
Btructure  at  this  critical  time  would  ralsal  the 
Island's  economy  to  the  level  where  It  rwlU 
attain  a  large  measure  of  stability  and  inde- 
pendence. This,  we  believe,  Is  the  desli^  of 
the  V3.  Congress — that  Ouam  will  »ltl- 
mately  wean  herself  of  heavy  financial' de- 
pendence upon  the  U.S.  Treasury.  A  $nal 
Infusion  of  (46  million  Into  her  public  fatui- 
ties under  the  terms  of  the  Rehablllta|lon 
Act  should  definitely  help  to  achieve  fhat 
goal.  I 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  with  ithe 
growth  of  the  economy,  since  1967  the  I  per 
capita  Income  on  Ouam  has  Increased  t^om 
•  1,939  to  (3,496.  The  Increase  In  goods  |ind 
services  now  available  to  the  communltylhas 
made  possible  a  standard  of  living  taken  for 
granted  by  most  American  conununltles. 
With  the  continued  growth  of  the  econc^y, 
it  is  anticipated  that  per  capita  income  by 
1977  will  have  increased  to  t4,532,  and  |bat 
the  average  Ouam  resident  will,  for  the  ^rst 
time,  enjoy  all  the  amenities  and  com4>rt8 
of  a  standard  American  home. 

In  order  to  enable  Guam  to  realize  -lier 
many  iK>tentlals,  I  am  once  again  turning 
to  you  for  assistance,  and  requesting  yo*  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Rehabl^ta- 
tlon  Act.  Knowing  the  deep  interest  that  frou 
have  taken  in  the  progress  of  this  island  4ver 
a  number  of  years,  I  am  convinced  that  ithe 
combination  of  your  knowledge  of  our  prob- 
lems and  your  sincerity  could  success£Llly 
persuade  the  U.8.  Senate  to  consider  a  Inal 
amendment  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  fator- 
ably.  For  your  information,  I  am  also  calling 
upon  the  assistance  of  Congressman  Phjllp 
Burton  to  sponsor  the  bill  through  the  Hotise 
The  amending  legislation  which  I  am, re- 
questing you  to  submit  on  Ouam's  befalf 
would  raise  the  celling  on  Rehabilitation  V^ct 
funds  from  $76  million  to  $130  milliati — 
which  equals  an  addition  of  (45  million  >nd 
encompasses  a  flve-year  planning  peHod 
(1973-1977).  You  might  wish  to  emphasiz*  In 
your  Justification  for  this  amendment  1|iat 
of  the  $75  million  already  authorized  ifor 
Ouam,  no  less  than  (43  million  Is  to  be  reHald 
at  prevailing  interest  rates  over  a  perlo4  of 
30  years  from  the  date  of  appropriation;  ^at 
to  date  a  total  of  (4,066,792.31  has  alre^y 
been  repaid,  of  which  (938,625.25  repres^its 
principal,  and  (3,138.165.96  interest.  Of  the 
(45  mUlion  additionally  requested.  It  is  An- 


ticipated that  approximately  (30  million  will 
also  constitute  loans. 

My  ofDce  would  be  happy  to  furnish  you 
with  any  additional  data  or  reports  you  may 
require  to  support  and  Justify  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  I,  myself,  our  Washington  Representa- 
tive. Mr.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat.  and  Senators 
Leonardo  8.  N.  Paulino.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  &  Taxation.  Joaquin 
A.  Perez,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  Pedro  D.  Perez,  Member  of  the 
Minority  Oroup,  of  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature, who  have  been  Involved  in  the  formu- 
lation of  our  request  for  an  extension  of 
funds,  will  stand  by  In  readiness  to  appear 
and  testify  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate body  requiring  testimony.  Meanwhile, 
my  gratitude  for  your  assistance  and  coop- 
eration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Cablos  O.  Camacho. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  2604.  A  bill  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Qovemment  by  providing  for 
repoits  by  the  President  with  respect  to 
any  appropriated  funds  which  are  im- 
pounded. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

THI    FEDERAL    II<POt7KDME>rT    INFORMA'nON    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tl:ie 
Nixon  administration  has  frozen  more 
than  $10  billion  In  congrressionally  ap- 
proved funds  which  are  badly  needed  to 
help  millions  of  Americans.  The  Pres- 
ident has  taken  this  action  without  in- 
forming the  public  or  the  Congress.  His 
administration  has  not  disclosed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  freeze  or  told  Congress  ex- 
actly what  programs  have  been  frozen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Federal  Impoundment  Information 
Act.  This  legislation  is  critically  needed 
in  order  to  correct  a  fundamental  flaw 
in  the  system  of  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  excutive 
branches  of  government. 

This  legislation  Is  not  primarily  di- 
rected to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
impound  funds.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  (Senator 
Erviw)  has  been  very  concerned  with 
this  issue  and  has  been  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  examining  the  complex  consti- 
tutional questions  involved.  Both  Sen- 
ator EnviN  and  I  have  been  working  en 
legislation  in  this  important  area.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  he  introduced  an 
impoundment  procedures  act  which 
limits  the  power  of  the  President  to  im- 
pound funds  for  more  than  60  days  with- 
out congressional  approval. 

The  issue  which  this  bill  reaches  is 
whether  the  President  should  be  per- 
mitted to  not  spend  fimds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  without  full  and  Umely 
disclosure  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
pubhc. 

Today,  neither  the  public— whose 
money  Is  being  impounded — nor  the  Con- 
gress— who  originally  approved  these  ex- 
penditures— are  informed  when  the 
President  decides  to  use  the  Impound- 
ment device. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  not  even 
Informed  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  how  much  cur- 
rently has  been  Impounded  and  in  which 
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programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  any 
Member  or  committee  of  Congress  ahould 
have  an  accurate  tabulation  of  what  I 
understand  to  be  more  than  $10  billion  q( 
frozen  funds,  it  would  be  these  commit, 
tees. 

How  can  the  Congress  appropriata 
funds  responsibly  without  having  the  full 
details  of  the  administration's  impound- 
ment actions? 

In  connection  with  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today,  my  staff  and  i 
have  been  attempting  to  obtain  from 
OMB  the  current  level  of  impoundments 
as  well  as  an  up-to-date  list  of  fro«n 
funds  by  agency  and  account.  As  of  today 
the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director,  and 
the  congressional  haison  oflacer  of  the  Of- 
flee  of  Management  and  Budget  have  not 
complied  with  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  legitimate  request. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  this  Information 
started  a  week  ago  on  September  22  On 
September  24,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
Oeorge  Shultz  asking  his  persMial  assist- 
ance in  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele- 
gram to  the  Director  of  the  OMB  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Oeorge  P.  Shttltz, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  September  22.  at  my  direction,  my  staff 
requested  that  OMB  furnish  me  with  the 
current  level  of  funds  Impounded  by  the 
President  as  well  as  an  updated  list  of  Im- 
pounded funds  by  agency  and  account. 

I  need  this  Information  for  legislation 
which  I  plan  to  introduce  on  September  38 
concerning  the  entire  Impoundment  process. 

Neither  the  Office  of  your  Deputy  Director 
nor  your  legislative  liaison  officer  have  been 
able  to  comply  with  my  legitimate  request, 
despite  my  numerous  inquiries. 

I  would  appreciate  your  personal  assistance 
In  seeing  that  this  Information  Is  prompUy 
supplied  to  one. 

Hubert  H.  Humprrkt. 

V.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  no  answer  to  the  telegram, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  more 
than  $10  billion  now  being  frozen  by  the 
Nixon  administration  attests  to  a  shame- 
ful record  of  neglect  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  this  Nation. 

These  frozen  funds  could  mean  new 
jobs  in  communities  where  unemploy- 
ment is  at  record  levels,  desperately 
needed  new  housing,  modem  schools,  and 
sewage  facilities  for  towns  where  they  are 
now  inadequate. 

The  multibilllon -dollar  freeze  still  in 
effect  means  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  not  receiving  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment what  their  elected  officials  duly 
appropriated  after  careful  consideration 
in  the  normal  legislative  process. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  notify  promptly 
the  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  when  appro- 
priated funds  are  partially  or  completely 
impounded.  In  his  notification  report  the 
President  would  be  required  to  include 
the  following:  First,  the  amount  im- 
pounded; second,  the  date  on  which  the 
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funds  were  ordered  to  be  impounded; 
third,  the  date  the  funds  were  Im- 
pounded; fourth,  any  department  or  es- 
tablshment  of  the  Government  to  which 
the  Impounded  funds  woud  have  been 
available  for  obligation  except  for  such 
impoundment:  fifth,  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  funds  are  to  be  im- 
pounded; sixth,  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
poundment; seventh,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal, 
economic,  and  budgetary  effect  of  the 
impoundment. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  we  forget  that 
when  appropriated  funds  are  impounded 
by  the  executive  branch,  millions  of 
people  are  affected,  the  plans  of  many 
States  and  cities  have  to  be  quickly 
changed  and  the  economies  of  many 
areas  disrupted. 

All  of  us  in  Congress  have  a  right  to 
know  Immediately  when  the  President 
impounds  money — whether  the  funds 
were  for  a  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  or  the  construction  of 
low-rent  public  housing. 

It  is  true  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  sends  a  quarterly  report 
of  impounded  fimds  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriation Committee  or  supplies  such 
a  report  to  a  member  of  that  committee 
upon  request.  But  this  is  not  sufficient. 
Information  supplied  to  one  congres- 
sional committee  every  3  months  is  not 
often  enough. 

Why  should  not  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  this  Information  imme- 
diately when  the  President  takes  this 
action? 

WTiy  should  not  the  public  know  about 
these  frozen  funds? 

Why  must  they  learn  about  them  when 
the  impact  of  the  President's  action 
finally  reaches  their  community  or 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  President,  the  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  is  a  deli- 
cate one.  I  believe  that  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  branches  is  dangerously 
biased  in  favor  of  the  Executive  when 
there  is  no  statutory  provision  for  con- 
gressional and  public  notification  when 
fxmds  are  impounded  by  the  President. 

This  is  why  I  have  authorized  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today.  I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  must 
learn  by  reading  the  newspapers  that 
programs  which  have  moved  through  the 
various  stages  of  the  legislative  process 
and  which  have  been  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress cannot  be  implemented,  because  the 
funds  have  been  frozen  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any  Presi- 
dent might  more  carefully  consider  his 
action  on  freezing  fimds  If  he  knew  that 
his  decision  would  be  known  Immediately 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Americsm 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  of  Execu- 
tive accountability.  No  President  has  the 
right  to  hide  important  decisions  affect- 
in?  millions  of  people  behind  a  bureau- 
cratic curtain.  There  Is  a  public  need  to 
know  and  a  right  to  know.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  Congress  must  act  to  re- 
dress an  imbalance  and  to  open  for  public 
view  a  system  that  has  been  hidden  far 
too  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fed- 


eral Impoundment  Information  Act  be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as 

follows : 

8.  aeo4 

A  bill  to  Imppove  the  operation  of  the  Oov- 

emnaent  by  providing  for  roporte  by  the 

Prealdent  with  reepect  to  any  appropriated 

funds  which  are  impounded 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this  Act 

may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  Impoundment 

Information  Act". 

Sk.  3.  Title  n  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Procedures  Act  of  1950  la  amended  by 
ft/1>1ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REPORTS  ON   IMPOUNDED  fTJNDS 

"6ec.  303.  (a)  If  any  funds  are  appropri- 
ated and  then  partlaUy  or  completely  Im- 
pounded, the  Preeident  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit to  the  Oongreee  and  to  the  Comptroller 
Oesieral  ot  the  United  States  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  Information: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  funds  impounded; 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  funds  were  or- 
dered to  be  Impotmded; 

"(3)  the  date  the  funds  were  Impounded; 

"(4)  any  department  or  establishment  of 
the  Oovemment  to  which  such  impounded 
funds  would  have  been  available  for  obliga- 
tion except  for  such  impoundment; 

"(6)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  impounded; 

"(6)  the  reaeona  for  the  impoundment; 
and 

"(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  impoundment. 

"(b)  If  any  Information  contained  in  a 
rwport  tranwnltted  under  subsection  (a)  is 
subaequently  revised,  the  President  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  Oongrees  and  the 
OomptroUer  General  a  supplementary  report 
stating  and  explaining  each  such  revlalon. 

"(c)  Any  report  or  supplementary  report 
transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter published  after  that  report  or  supplemen- 
tary report  Is  so  transmitted." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
with  respect  to  certidn  Islands  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  determine 
whether  such  islands  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  cai  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  possible  extension  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  to  Include 
Nantucket  Island.  Tuckemuck  Island, 
Muskeget  Island.  Martha's  Vineyard  Is- 
land. No  Man's  Land,  the  Elizabeth  Is- 
lands, the  Monomoy  Island.  We  are  all  of 
us  familiar  with  the  success  of  the  land- 
mark legislation,  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  signed  into  law  by  President 
Kennedy  on  August  7,  1961. 

But  time  has  passed  and  the  very  suc- 
cess of  that  leglslatlMi  has  pointed  out 
the  urgent  lack  of  similar  legislation  for 
the  Islands.  It  seems  most  appropriate  to 
conduct  a  study  at  this  time  to  see  if  this 
very  workable  and  successful  solution 
should  be  extended  to  Include  the  several 
Islands  lying  off  the  cape. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  legislation.  Federal 
participation  in  conservation,  preserva- 


tion, or  recreational  development  was 
limited  to  federally  owned  lands.  By  the 
1950's.  it  was  clear  that  if  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  historic  areas  were  to 
be  saved  from  rampant  overdevelopment, 
from  misuse  or  overuse,  from  lack  of 
planning  of  uncoordinated  planning, 
then  the  Federal  Government  must  in- 
volve Itself  In  preserving  privately  owned 
lands.  The  act  establishing  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  provided  for  acquisi- 
tion of  27,650  acres  of  land  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16  million. 

In  order  to  protect  landowner  rights 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  preserva- 
tion of  the  very  best  of  oiu-  scenic  re- 
sources, a  very  delicate  formvQa  was 
worked  out  to  everyone's  benefit.  The 
Federal  Government  did  not  step  in  to 
take  over  homes  and  villages:  famiUes 
were  not  shuffled  around:  no  caie  was 
forced  to  sell  their  property  for  less  than 
it  was  worth. 

Cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  local  mimlcipaUties.  and 
the  very  active  participation  by  citizen 
groups  assured  that  zoning  regulatirai, 
scenic  easement,  limited  condemnation 
rights  were  implemented  with  a  mini- 
mum infringement  on  residential  rights 
and  maximum  consideration  for  their 
concerns. 

Only  last  year  additional  funds  were 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  facUl- 
tate  the  acquisition  of  additional  avail- 
able lands  for  incorporation  into  the 
seashore.  An  additional  7.500  acres  m- 
abled  us  to  move  forwwd  with  final 
plaiming  for  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, plans  for  improved  transporta- 
tion and  recreational  faciUties  and  new 
programs  for  the  off  season. 

The  success  of  the  Cape  Code  Na- 
tional Seashore  legislation  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  status  of  that  immeasurably 
beautiful  spot  today.  Almost  without 
exception  everyone  is  pleased  with  the 
result — those  who  live  on  Cape  Cod  and 
those  who  visit  the  cape  during  the  sum- 
mer months — those  most  interested  in 
commercial  development  and  those  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  the  land.  We 
have  struck  a  delicate  balance  which  has 
worked  uncommonly  well. 

Over  3  million  people  visit  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  esu;h  summer  and  of 
these  visitors  most  do  not  leave  Cape 
Cod  without  visiting  one  or  more  of  the 
outlying  islands.  It  is  to  these  islands 
that  we  direct  our  concern  today. 

The  islands  off  Cape  Cod  which  hold 
the  greatest  potential  for  growth  and 
development  are  of  course  those  large 
islands  which  are  the  most  beautiful  aJid 
prized  aesthetically.  And  many  of  these 
are  beginning  to  show  the  face  of  dis- 
astrous lack  of  planning,  commercial 
overdevelopment,  and  sometimes  cynical 
lack  of  forsight.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  for  a 
study  of  Nantucket  Island,  Tuckemuck 
Island,  Muskeget  Island,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Island,  No  Man's  Land,  the  EUxa- 
beth  Islands,  and  Monomoy  Island  with 
the  result  that  we  have  a  plan  for  the 
islands'  future. 

While  the  1970  Department  of  Interior 
study  indicates  that  for  the  most  part 
develoiHnent  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  "has  been  tasteful,  retaining 
the  Islands'  essential  character,"  only  a 
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week  a«o  an  article  In  the  New  "^rk 
Timee  by  Anne  Simon  suggests  that  khe 
balance  "is  suddenly  errupting."  T^ra. 
Simon  states  that  a  comprehensive  stidy 
which  has  been  completed  states  vx&i 
Biartha's  Vinyard  will  have  contr 
environmental  terminal  cancer  by  ll75. 
The  mall  that  I  receive  indicates  t^^t 
there  has  been  some  sudden  and  toot 
wholly  tasteful  commercial  developiiBnt 
in  recent  months.  Martha's  Vlney|ird 
totaling  63,000  acres  and  Nantucket  jls- 
land — 30,341  acres — are  the  largest  is- 
lands in  the  group  and  carry  the  grel|ter 
potential  for  either  overdevelopment  or 
programed  recreation. 

The  Eaizabeth  Islands  include  se^en 
large  and  at  least  12  small  pieces  of 
land  totaling  8,268  acres  separating  Bliz- 
zards Bay  from  Vineyard  Sound.  All  t>ut 
two  of  these  islands  are  administered  %n- 
der  several  trusts  which  protect  their  $a- 
tural  environment — cars  are  barred  |x- 
cept  for  service  vehicles  and  riding  gnd 
hiking  are  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
means  of  transportation.  These  islands 
should  provide  some  valuable  insight  i^to 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  con- 
trolled development. 

In  August  1970,  the  Oepartment  of  the 
Interior  indicated  that  the  Elizabeth  Is- 
lands, Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  amd 
Nantucket  Island  should  be  put  under 
study  to  determine  if  a  national  seashore 
trust  or  "other  protective  status"  would 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  cltia»ns 
who  live  there.  An  island  trust  would  be 
administered  by  a  commission  with  Pl»d- 
eral.  State,  and  local  representatltes. 
This  group  would  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  development  in  the  Intensst 
of  protecting  the  Islands. 

My  legislation  today  calls  for  a  study 
to  determine  if  the  best  method  of  pro- 
tection lies  in  an  extension  of  the  Ctpe 
Cod  National  Seashore.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  In  the  6  months  of  study  a  definitive 
resolution  can  be  made — that  we  will 
know  if  the  Island  trust,  or  extentlon  of 
the  seashore,  a  combination  of  both,  or 
some  other  form  of  controlled  develop- 
ment Is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  what 
we  all  desire. 

All  of  the  proposals  have  their  vigorous 
proponents  and  each  proposal  has  tre- 
mendous merit.  I  would  hope  that  Im- 
mediate action  on  this  bill  would  elicit 
massive  citizen  comment.  The  citizens 
and  representatives  of  this  area  are  most 
anxious  for  a  judgment  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  to  which  method 
appears  to  hold  the  best  hope  for  ttie 
islands'  future. 

And  I  hope  that  during  the  6  months 
of  study,  citizen  participation  will  be  ac- 
tive and  extensive  in  making  known  the 
feeling  and  desires  of  the  Island  peoplle. 
Surely  no  one  knows  better  what  needs 
to  be  done  or  has  better  suggestions  on 
how  to  do  It  than  the  concerned  clUzaais 
themselves.  We  have  learned  Ir.  another 
area  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts what  citizen  participation  in  plan- 
ning can  accomplish— the  Mount  Holyoke 
imlt  of  the  Connecticut  historic  river- 
way.  Those  residents  have  spent  a  great 
deal  in  time  and  effort  in  meeting,  dis- 
cussing, plarming,  and  making  certain 
that  their  representatives  knew  their 
wishes.  The  result  is  a  landmark  piece 


of  legislation  which  has  had  citizen 
participation  at  every  level,  at  every  step 
along  the  way.  It  Is  most  clearly  their 
legislation  embodying  their  hopes. 

During  these  6  months  we  will  try  to 
obtain  all  the  data  that  has  been 
gathered  recently  which  illustrates  either 
the  extent  of  the  problem  or  possible 
solutions.  This  informatlmi  should  be 
disseminated  to  the  residents  and  citi- 
zen groups  who  wish  to  participate  in 
the  study  process. 

A  Senate  Interior  Committee  report  on 
Cape  Cod  In  1981  reported  the  following: 

But  more  important  waa  the  development 
of  a  new  Industry,  a  servlce-txaaed  economy 
generated  by  tbe  needs  of  entertaining  sum- 
mer vlaltors.  This  Industry,  which  received 
Its  ImpetTia  from  the  scenery  of  the  Cape,  its 
climate,  white  sandy  beaches,  the  tranquil 
isolation  from  bujsy  Industrial  centers,  and 
the  quaint  atmosphere  of  vUIagee  long  associ- 
ated with  eeafarlng  and  aeaslde  life,  grew 
rapidly.  It  la  continuing  to  grow  today,  but 
In  many  Instances  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 
Cape's  natural  asaets.  The  open  qiacee  aovight 
by  the  fatigued  dty  dweller  for  mental  re- 
laxation are  being  converted  Into  new  ac- 
ocmmodatlons,  while  restaurants  are  replac- 
ing wharves,  and  bams  are  becocning  gift 
shops. 

That  same  kind  of  process  is  imder- 
way  today.  But  there  Is  a  difference  this 
time — we  do  not  have  years  to  study  the 
problem,  we  have  months— and  we  do 
not  have  years  to  reverse  the  trend,  we 
have  months.  So  let  us  not  waste  this 
precious  time. 

We  have  lon«  ago  suxepted  the  notion 
that  recreation  and  scenic  beauty  are  not 
reserved  for  the  wilderness  and  the  coun- 
try. We  appreciate  that  scenery  can  be 
both  convenient  and  beautiful.  We  know 
that  those  who  need  the  solace  and 
peace  and  pleuure  of  our  natural  beauty 
most  are  the  city  dwellers,  those  crowded 
into  the  urban  population  centers.  Thirty 
miUion  people  live  within  a  1-day  drive 
of  Cape  Code  and  the  islands.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  that  which  is  closest  to  us 
that  we  sometimes  fail  to  see  in  our  en- 
deavor to  preserve  and  protect.  But  while 
time  and  pace  have  taken  their  toll  on 
the  Islands,  the  residents  have  been  alert 
to  the  horrendous  possibilities  for  the 
future. 

How  often  do  we  think  of  our  land  and 
water,  our  seashores  and  islands  as 
fragile  things — but  we  are  fast  learning 
a  disastrous  lesson.  These  things  are 
precious  and  fragile  and  within  our  power 
to  make  enduring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  2606 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to 
certain  islands  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  determine  whether  such  Islands 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  any  or  all  (or 
any  part  thereof)    of  the  following  Islands 


should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore: 

(1)  Nantucket  Island: 

(3)  Tuckamuck  Island; 

(3)  Muskeget  Island; 

(4)  liartha's  Vinyard  Island; 
(0)  No  Man's  Land; 

(8)  ITie  MllHkbetb  Islands; 

(7)  Monoinoy  Tslarul;  and 

(8)  other  appropriate  outlying  Island! 
from  Cape  Ood,  Massachusetts. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  tbt 
one  hundred  and  eighty  day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  togetlMr 
with  his  views  and  recommendations. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  approprl* 
ated  the  sum  of  91,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (by  request) : 
S.  2606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AvlaUoQ  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
respect  of  consolidation  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings. Referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the 
powers  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
respect  of  consolidation  of  certahi  pro- 
ceedings, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

Crvn.  AmoNAtrncfl  Boaxo, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  AoNrw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate., 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  PaxsmcKT:  The  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  recommenda  to  the  Congrees  for  Its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  propoaed 
biU  "To  amend  the  PedeitU  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  reepect  of  consolldatioa 
of  certain  prooeedlnga." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dated 
Aug^ust  37,  1S71,  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  transmlaelon  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Con- 
grees frocn  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program.. 
Sincerely, 

WHrrwxT  GnxjixAND, 

Acting  Chairman. 


S.3606 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  powers  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  In  respect  of  oonsollda- 
tlon  of  certain  proceedings 

Be  <t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  401 
(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (4» 
U.S.C.  1371)  is  amended  by: 

( 1 )  Amending  the  heading  of  such  aectlon 
to  read  as  follows:  "Notice  of  Application; 
Contemporaneous  Consideration":  and 

(3)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttM 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  ContempKxraneoua  consideration  of 
appllcatlona  may,  in  the  Board's  diacretlon. 
be  afforded  by  assigning  appllcatlona  for 
consolidated  hearings  and  decisions  or  by  as- 
signing such  applications  for  separate  hear- 
ings followed  by  simultaneous  dedslon; 
Provided,  That  applicants  excluded  from  a 
particular  bearing  are  allowed  to  partlc^te 
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tbawln  as  Interreoflfa.  adduce  •^^^^•' •^ 
OHMS  cTB"'""'  advane  wltnaans:  ProoUUa 
further.  That  oontamporaneoua  oonalderatlon 
ja  not  rwqulred  In  a  proceeding  for  th«  con- 
sideration of  i^)pUoatlons  lor  a  particular 
type  of  service  within  a  defined  area  or  over  a 
itsKtVtMd  route  segment  where  ^pUcations 
(or  portions  of  appUcaUons)  not  propoalng 
MTvlce  of  such  type  within  suoh  area  or  over 
such  segment  are  excluxtod  by  the  Board  and 
new  authorisations  granted  In  such  proceed- 
ing provide  for  a  mandatory  stop  at  any  point 
pi»ririn|t  the  boundary  of  the  defined  are*  or 
common  to  any  application  (or  jwrtion  there- 
of) which  Is  excluded.  Direction  or  refusal  by 
the  Bo€und  to  consoUdate  any  application  for 
hearing  with  any  other  application,  or  other- 
wise to  provide  contemporaneous  oonaldsra- 
tlon  thereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  (xxler  granting 
such  other  application  In  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Board  shall  not  be  required  to  hold,  prior 
to  a  hearing  on  any  application,  a  prelim- 
inary hearing  on  the  question  of  whether  any 
other  application  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion should  be  heard  together  with  ttie  ap- 
plication noticed  for  hearing,  or  whether  such 
other  application  should  otherwise  be  af- 
forded contemporaneous  consideration.  The 
burden  of  establishing  that  appllcatlona 
should  t>e  consolidated  for  hearing  or  given 
contemporaneous  consideration  shall  be  on 
the  person  twA^fcing  request  therefor.  As  used 
in  this  BubeecUon,  the  term  'appUoatlon' 
shaU  Include  an  Investigation  Instituted  by 
the  Board  upon  petition  or  coeaplalnt  or  upon 
Its  own  initiative  to  alter,  amend,  modify  or 
suspend  a  certificate  pursuant  to  section  401 

(g)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1006(a)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  (40  U.S.C.  1486)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  sentence  read- 
ing as  follows :  "Orders  of  the  Board  directing 
or  refxiaing  consolidation  or  contemporane- 
oua  consideration  of  applications  filed  under 
section  401  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view only  at  the  time  prescribed  in  section 
401(a)  (2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Sec.  401.  Certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity."  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(c)  Notice  of  Application."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Notice  of  applica- 
tion; contemporaneous  oonsideration." 

Statement  of  Pcepose  and  Need  for  a  Dkatt 
Bill  to  Amend  the  Fedeeal  Aviation  Act 
OP  1968  so  AS  to  Clarift  the  Poweks  or 

THE    CrVIL    AEEONAtmCS    BOARD    IN    RESPECT 

or  Consolidation  of  Certain  PROCEEDiiras 
One  of  the  most  persistent  problems  the 
Board  has  encountered,  particularly  in  large 
area  route  proceedings,  has  been  the  conten- 
tion of  applicants  at  the  consolidation  stage, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  Ashbacker  Radio 
Corp.  V.  FCC,  326  U.S.  827  ( 1946) ,  that  they 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  legial  right  to 
consolidation  of  particular  applications.  Such 
an  applicant  usually  asserts  that  the  grant  of 
an  application  which  the  Board  propoaea  to 
hear  will  preclude  a  subsequent  grant  of  its 
own  application,  and  that  the  Board  therefore 
must  also  hear  its  appUcatlon  in  the  proceed- 
ing and  accord  It  comparative  consideration. 
In  many  Instances  In  the  past,  refusal  by 
the  Board  to  oonaolldate  has  resulted  In  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  from  the  consolidation 
order,  with  a  request  that  the  court  stay  fur- 
ther procedural  steps  In  the  Board  proceed- 
ing pending  disposition  of  the  petition  for 
review.  The  bill  Is  designed,  infer  alia,  to  re- 
solve theee  problems. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  ot  con- 
sideration and  recommendation  by  the 
Administrative  and  Judicial  Conferences  of 
the  United  States.  In   its   1963  final  report 


(Recommendation  No.  20),  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  be  amended.  First,  the 
Administrative  Conference  recommended 
that  the  Board  should  be  allowed  to  give 
oonteix^;K>raneous  consideration  of  applica- 
tions, when  required,  by  assigning  various  of 
the  applications  for  separate  evidentiary 
hearings  and  then  consolidating  them  for 
simultaneous  declalon  by  the  Board.  This 
recommendation  was  made  subject  to  the 
condition  that  applicants  excluded  from  a 
particular  hearing  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate therein  as  Interveners,  adduce  evi- 
dence, and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses. 
Second,  the  AdmlniatraUve  Conference  rec- 
ommended that  when  the  Board  considers 
applications  for  service  within  a  defined  area 
or  over  a  described  route  segment,  the  Board 
la  not  required  to  consolidate  certain  appll- 
catlona if  it  provides  that  new  service  must 
make  a  mandatory  stop  at  a  point  marking 
the  boundary  of  the  defined  area  or  common 
to  the  excluded  applications.  L>astly,  the 
Administrative  Conference  recommended 
that  the  Board  should  not  be  required  to  hold 
a  preliminary  hearing  on  the  issue  oi  con- 
solidating applications.  Subsequently,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  also 
endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  (see  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  8epteml>er  23-23,  1965  (H.  Doc. 
No.  366.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  p.  68) ). 

The  legislation  amends  section  401(c)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to 
certificate  proceedings,  so  as  to  reflect  In  sub- 
stance these  recommendations  of  the  Admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  Conferences,  and  makes 
a  technical  amendment  to  section  1006(a)  of 
the  Act,  relating  to  Judicial  review  of  Board 
orders. 


8.   3007 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  2607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  clar- 
ify Federal  Jurisdiction  and  preemption 
for  Federal  economic  regulation  wher- 
ever, through  Federal  certiflcatiwi,  «uiy 
particular  nmrket  has  been  brought 
within  the  ambit  of  the  nati<xial  air 
transportation  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ccnnmerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Air  Transport  Association 
of  America  which  represents  the  Na- 
tion's scheduled,  certifloated  airlines,  I 
introduce  a  bill  by  request  to  funend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  clarify  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  economic  regulation 
of  air  carriers  operating  in  the  national 
air  tran4X>rtation  system. 

The  certificated,  sched\Ued  air  ccuriers 
seek  this  revision  because  at  the  present 
time  the  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
no  authority  to  regulate  air  carrier  op- 
erations which  are  entirdy  intrastate  in 
character,  even  though  this  intrastate  air 
transportation  may  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  national  air  transportation  fabric. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  this 
bill,  it  is  of  interest  to  my  committee  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  further  refinement 
of  the  rote  to  be  played  by  the  UJ8.  Gov- 
emmemt,  through  the  CAB,  fmd  the  State 
governments  with  respect  to  economic 
regulation  of  air  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


A  bdU  to  amend  tbe  PtOmnl  Avtatloa  Aot  at 
1968,  ••  amwvlad.  to  olactfy  Federal  JuiU- 
dlctlon  and  preemption  tat  Federal  eoo- 
nomlo  regulattoQ  wberevar,  through  Fed- 
eral  certification,  any   particular   market 
bM  been  taougbit  wMtilnttM  ambit  of  tb* 
amWinrMU  air  traaiqxirtattOn  ■yatem 
B*  it  enacted  by  tKe  Benate  and  Bouse  o/ 
Rejtreaentatlvea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  tn  Oonfress  assembled.  Hist  tlie  Fed- 
eral Avlatlod  Aot  of  igse,  as  amandad,  la 
furtber  amended  by  Uwertlng  a  new  section 
418asfoUowB: 

"iNQtTIRT    INTO    BTTROEN    ON    AIR    COMMERCE 

"Sbc.  418.  The  Board  may  upon  its  own  Ini- 
tiative or  upon  request  of  any  person.  In- 
vestigate and  determine  wliettier  tbe  en^sge- 
mpsnt  of  any  onmmtin  oairler  In  tcmnaport»> 
tlon  by  air  between  two  points  within  the 
same  state  of  the  United  States  constltutM 
or  will  consitute  an  undue  burden  on  air 
CMnmerce,  or  is  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  set  forth  In  Section  102  of  this 
Act.  If  the  Board  shaU  find,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  that  such  engagement  consti- 
tutes or  wlU  constitute  such  undue  burden  or 
is  otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the  policy  so 
set  forth.  It  shall  <»-der  such  carrier  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board,  to  prevent  such  effect. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate 
the  depreciation  accounting  of  air  car- 
riers. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  regulate  the 
depreciation  accounting  of  air  carriers, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2608 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  regulate  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting of  air  carriers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
407  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
U.S.C.   1380)    Is   amended   by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  thereof  as  subsection  (f ) ,  and 
by  Inserting  therein  a  new  subsection   (e) 
reading  as  follows: 

"DEPRECIATION   AOCOUNTINC 

"(e)  The  Board  may  preecrlbe  for  air  car- 
riers the  classes  of  property  for  which  depre- 
ciation charges  may  properly  be  Included 
under  operating  expenses,  the  method  of 
depreciation  aoooimting,  the  rate  or  rates 
of  depreciation  which  shall  be  charged,  ttia 
depreciation  period  and  the  residual  value. 
with  ie^;>ect  to  each  of  such  classes  at  prop- 
erty, classifying  the  air  carriers  as  It  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  Tbt  Basid  may. 
when  it  deems  necessary,  modify  the  claiises 
and  rates  so  prescribed.  To  the  extent  tliat 
the  Board  shall  have  exercised  Its  authority 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sab- 
sectlon,  air  carriers  sbaU  not  (diarge  to,  or 
in  any  form  include  under,  operating  ex- 
peiMes  any  depreciation  oiiarges  other  than 
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thoae  prescribed  by  the  Board,  or  smploy  • 
loAthod  at  dcpreolAtlon,  depreciation  period, 
or  residual  Tslue  other  tban  tboee  preecrtbad 
by  the  Board." 


Civn.  AxKONAtmcs  Boasd, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  Septevi'ber  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Spoto  T.  Agnxw, 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Waah- 
ington,  D.O. 
Dkar  Mr.  Pxxsidknt:  The  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  piD- 
posed  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1068  so  as  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeio- 
nautlcs  Board  to  regulate  the  depreciation 
accounting  of  air  carriers." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  OfBce  of  Maxiagement  and  Budget  dated 
August  27,  1971,  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admlnlstm- 
tlon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

WnrrNKT  OttxiULAND, 

Acting  Chainnan. 

Statement  or  PrrRPosE  and  Nekd  fob  a  Dkaxt 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Psoesal  Aviation  Act 
or  19S8,  so  as  To  Attthorizs  the  Cim. 
Aekonautics  Boabo  To  Regui^te  the  De- 
preciation AccouNTiNo  or  Ant  CARxizxa 

In  common  with  other  regulatory  acts,  auc- 
tion 407(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  di- 
rects that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  a  system 
of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  air  carriers.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  held  that  the  Board  lacks 
the  authority  (posseesed  by  the  other  regula- 
tory agencies  with  respect  to  the  persons  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction)  to  regulate  the 
depreciation  accounting  of  air  carriers.  Con- 
sequently, the  legislation  vests  this  ancillary 
power  In  the  Board. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  407(d)  to 
"prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  accounts," 
the  Board  has  proceeded,  since  Its  edtabllsh- 
ment.  to  prescribe  the  uniform  system  of 
accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  all  certifi- 
cated air  carriers.  The  controlling  purpose  of 
such  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  Board  with  financial  statements 
which  fairly  reflect  the  financial  condition  of 
the  air  carrier  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  op- 
erating results  of  the  carrier  for  a  given 
period  of  time  on  the  other.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  of  accounts  is  to  prescribe  uni- 
form practices  which  will  provide,  In  general 
substance,  comparable  Information  In  respect 
to  each  of  the  various  carriers  subject  to  the 
accounting  regulations.  Financial  statements 
would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  the  Board  un- 
less they  fairly  reflected  the  actual  condition 
of  the  carriers  and  the  actual  operating  r»- 
sulU  of  the  services  performed  for  the  period 
reported. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  In  1938,  the  Board  has.  In  gen- 
eral, prescribed  rates  of  depreciation  as  a 
part  of  Its  subsidy  rate-making  proceae. 
While  air  carriers  continued  to  be  dependent 
upon  subsidy,  their  books  were  conformod 
with  the  depreciation  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  The  depreciation  rates  thus  estab- 
lished were  used  both  for  accounting  and 
rate-making  puipoees  and  few  problems  In- 
volving the  lack  of  uniformity  of  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices  developed.  How- 
ever, with  the  emergence  of  a  large  part  of 
the  industry  from  dependence  upon  subsidy, 
the  determinations  by  the  Board  of  depro- 
clatlon  for  rate-making  purposes  were  leas 
frequently  adopted  by  the  carriers  for  ao- 
countlng  purposes.  This  tended  to  under- 
mine the  value  of  the  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  and  reports  filed  with  the  Board 
thereunder  because  they  no  longer  reflectod 
the  depreciation  determinations  by  tiM 
Bo€tfd.  The  lack  of  conformance  with  the 
Board's  determinations  of  depreciation  ratas 


and  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  depreciation 
practices  for  accounting  purposes  among  dif- 
ferent carriers  seriously  undermined  the 
value  of  the  reports  filed  by  the  carriers  for 
regulatory  purposes. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounts,  the  Board 
undertook  to  prescribe  the  depreciation  ac- 
counting practices  of  air  carriers  by  the  is- 
suance of  appropriate  regulations  (EJl.  224. 
adopted  November  18,  1957) .  The  courts  held 
that  the  Board  lacked  authority  to  prescribe 
depreciation  accounting  practices.  Airlinea 
et  al.  V.  CA.B..  267  P.2d  229  (C.AJ3.C.,  1968). 
cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  881.  Consequently,  In 
order  that  the  Board  may  effectively  carry 
out  its  functions  with  respect  to  the  deprecia- 
tion accounting  practices  of  air  carriers,  leg- 
islation is  essential.  Reliable  and  compar- 
able financial  data  from  which  to  appraise 
the  true  financial  condition  and  operating  re- 
sults of  the  various  air  carriers  are  necessary 
to  effective  regulation.  This  cannot  be  read- 
ily obtained  under  the  Court's  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  which  permits  the  carriers 
full  liberty  to  account  for  depreciation  in 
accordance  with  any  method  they  elect. 

The  bill  would  bring  the  powers  of  the 
Board  in  the  area  of  depreciation  account- 
ing In  line  with  powers  expressly  given  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (see  49  U.S.C. 
sec.  20(4).  sec.  220(c)  and  sec.  913(d):  15 
U.S.C.  171h(a);  16  U.S.C.  825a(a);  and  47 
U.S.C.  220(b)  ). 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
8.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  assure  op- 
portunity for  the  board's  participation 
and  representation  In  certain  court  pro- 
ceedings through  its  own  counsel  as  a 
matter  of  rl«ht  and  to  provide  for  all  re- 
view of  Board  actions  in  the  courts  of 
appeals.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  so  as  to  assure  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Board's  participation  and 
representation  In  certain  court  proceed- 
ings through  its  own  counsel  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  to  provide  for  aU  review  of 
Board  actions  in  the  courts  of  appeals, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  be  printed  In  the  Record  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordesred  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

S.  2600 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  BO  as  to  assure  opportunity  for  the 
Board's  participation  and  representation 
in  certain  court  proceedings  through  Its 
own  counsel  as  a  matter  of  right  and  to 
provide  for  all  review  of  Board  actions  in 
the  Courts  of  Appeals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1006(a)  of  the  Federal  AvUtion  Act  of  1068 
(40  use.  1486(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
therein  and  adding  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  orders  of  the  Board,  Including 
rules  and  regulations,  shall  be  subject  to 
review  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  2341-2361  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1008  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Act  of  1958  (49  VS.C.  1488)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Board  <»,'  tai 
",  as  the  case  may  be,". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  168  of  title  28,  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2341(3)  of  that  tlUe  la  amend- 
ed by: 

(1)  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (3)  (B) ; 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (3)  (C)  and  substituting  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (8): 
"(D)  the  Board,  when  the  order  was  Issued 
by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board." 

(b)  Section  2342  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (3) ; 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section  (4)   and  substituting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section: 
"(5)  all  final  orders  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  made  reviewable  by  section  1006(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (40 
U.S.C.  1486(a))." 


Crvn,  AEKONAtmcs  Boaho, 
Washington,  B.C..  August  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Agnew, 

President  of  the  Senate,  UJ3.  Senate,  Wash- 
iJigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recommends  to  the  Congrees  for  lU 
oonslderatlon  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bUl  "To  amend  the  Federal  Avlatioo 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  assure  opportunity  for 
the  Board's  participation  and  reprvsentation 
in  certain  court  proceedings  through  Its  own 
counsel  as  a  matter  of  right  and  to  provide 
for  all  review  of  Board  actions  in  the  Courts 
of  Appeals." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dated 
August  16,  1971,  that  there  is  no  objectloo 
to  the  transmission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

WarrNXT  Giixilland, 

Acting  Chairman. 

Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need  roR  a  Draft 
Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
OP  1968,  To  Assure  OppoRTUNmr  for  the 
Board's  Participation  and  Representation 
in  Certain  Court  Procredinos  Through 
Its  Own  Counsel  as  a  Matter  or  Right 
and  To  Provide  for  All  Review  of  Board 
Actions  in  the  Courts  of  Appeai,s 
The  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Aviation  Act  do  not  expressly  provide 
that  the  Board  may  participate  In  court  pro- 
ceedings through  Its  own  counsel  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.   Moreover,  the   Department  of 
Justice  takss  the  position  that  the  Board's 
participation    In    court    proceedings    is    de- 
pendent upon  Its  acquiescence  and  oonoent 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  1008  of 
the  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1488)  which  provide  that 
"rulpon   request   of   the   Attorney   General, 
the  Board  •  •  •  sh&U  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  proceeding  in  court  tinder 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

In  this  connection,  the  House  Overslgtit 
Committee  recommended  In  1066  that 
"[e]ach  Commlsaioin  should  be  allowed,  m  a 
matter  of  right,  to  participate  and  be  rspro- 
sented  in  Judicial  proceedings  involving  the 
statute  and  regulations  which  It  admlnl*- 
ters"  (H.  Rept.  No.  3711,  86th  Oocg..  Snd 
Sesa.  10  ( 1068) ) .  A  number  of  major  regula- 
tory agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Oommlsslon,  the  Federal  Mailtlme 
Oommlflslon.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlsaion,  have  a  clear  right  under  Xbe  Bobbs 
Act  to  appear  and  be  repreeented  as  a  sepa- 
rate party  In  Judicial  review  proceedings. 
which  az«  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 
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The  Board  believes  that  as  an  Independent 
ic^latory  agency  it  too  should  have  the 
right  to  appear  and  be  repreeented  as  a  sep- 
arate party  In  court  proceedings  involving 
review  of  Board  orders.  Where  oonfllcte  of 
opinion  have  arisen  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  pending  Board  litigation, 
the  Board  on  occasion  has  been  deprived  of 
the  oppyortunlty  of  making  Its  views  known 
to  the  court.  Moreover,  conflicts  of  Interest 
may  arise  between  the  Department  and  the 
Board  In  circumstances  in  which  the  De- 
partment has  participated  as  a  party  litigant 
In  the  Board  proceeding  In  which  the  order 
under  review  was  entered,  and,  even  where 
there  has  been  no  such  participation,  as  to 
policy  matters  such  as  antitrust  considera- 
tions, overall  questions  of  desirable  pro- 
cedures, and  the  like.  Hence.  It  Is  essential, 
as  recommended  by  the  House  Oversight 
Committee,  that  the  Board  be  able  to  make 
Its  position  known  In  Euldltlon  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Such  a  procedure 
would  allow  the  Board  properly  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  responsibilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  make  known  to  the  court  any  policy  con- 
siderations which  It  deems  desirable  or  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest. 

As  to  the  matter  of  Judicial  review,  the 
Hobbs  Act  specifically  provides  procedures 
under  which  non-hearing  determinations 
may  be  reviewed  In  the  Court  of  Appeals.  At 
the  present  time,  nile-maklng  determina- 
tions of  the  Board  having  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  orders  and  entered  without  an 
evidentiary  record  are  directly  reviewable 
In  the  Federal  District  Courts  rather  than 
under  the  statutory  provisions  provided  for 
review  of  Board  orders.  See  Arrow  Airways, 
Inc.  v.  CAB.,  182  P.2d  706  fC.AD.C,  1950), 
cert,  denied.  340  U.S.  828  ( 1950) .  On  the  other 
hand,  an  order  applying  a  regulation  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  Is  reviewable  in 
the  Courts  of  Appeals,  and.  as  an  incident 
to  such  review,  the  Court  of  Appeals  also  will 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  regulation. 
These  alternate  methods  of  challenging  reg- 
ulations have  led  to  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion which  should  be  corrected,  and  all  re- 
view of  Board  actions  should  be  provided 
In  the  Courts  of  Appeals. 

The  bill  accomplishes  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives by  amending  sections  1006(a)  and  1008 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  relating,  respec- 
tively, to  Judicial  review  of  Board  orders  and 
to  the  Board's  participation  In  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  amending  the  Hobbs  Act  (28 
U.S.C.  2341,cf  seq.). 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Anatlon  Act  of  1958  so  Eis  to  specifically 
provide  that  remedial  orders  Issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  enforce- 
ment proceedings  may  require  the  re- 
payment of  charges  in  excess  of  those  in 
lawfully  filed  tariffs.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  specifically  pro- 
vide that  remedial  orders  issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  enforcement 
proceeding  may  require  the  repayment 
of  charges  in  excess  of  those  in  lawfully 
filed  tariffs,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal,  statement 
of  purpose,  and  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows: 


S.  2610 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  so  as  to  apeclflcally  provide  that  re- 
medial orders  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  In  enforcement  proceedings  may 
require  the  repayment  of  charges  in  excess 
of  those  In  lawfully  mod  tariffs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in    Congress    assem.bled,    TTiat    section 
1002(c)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.   1482(c))    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  If  the  Administrator  or  the  Board 
flnds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  in  any  In- 
vestigation Instituted  upon  complaint  or 
upon  their  own  Initiative,  with  respect 
to  matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  that 
any  person  has  failed  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  re- 
quirement established  pursuant  thereto,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Board  shall  issue  an 
appropriate  order  to  compel  such  person  to 
comply  therewith,  including  an  order  di- 
recting restitution  for  compensation  collected 
for  adr  trtmsportatlon,  or  for  any  service  in 
connection  therewith,  which  Is  greater  than 
the  rates,  fares  and  charges  applicable  there- 
to under  tariffs  lawfuUy  on  file  with  the 
Board." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1007(e)  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a)  )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  any  person  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  require 
ment,  oar  order  thereunder,  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  certificate  or  per- 
mit issued  under  this  Act,  the  Board  or  Ad- 
ministrator, as  the  case  may  be,  their  duly 
authorized  agents,  or,  In  the  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  section  401  (a)  of  this  Act  or  an  order 
directing  a  person  to  make  restitution  for 
compensation  collected  for  air  transportation 
which  Is  greater  than  the  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  applicable  thereto  under  tariffs  law- 
fully on  file  with  the  Board,  any  party  in  In- 
terest may  apply  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  for  any  district  wherein  such 
person  carries  on  his  business  or  wherein  the 
violation  occurred,  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  provision  of  this  Act,  or  of  such  rule, 
regulation,  requirement,  order,  term,  condi- 
tion, or  limitation;  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  Injunction  or  other  process,  manda- 
tory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person, 
his  officers,  agents,  employees,  and  repre« 
sentatlves,  from  further  violation  of  suoh 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, requirement,  order,  term,  condition  or 
limitation,  and  requiring  their  obedience 
thereto." 


Crvn,  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  September  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  recommends  to  the  Congress  for 
Its  consideration  the  enclosed  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  sp>eclflcally  provide 
that  remedial  orders  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  enforcement  proceedings 
may  require  the  repayment  of  charges  In  ex- 
cess of  those  In  lawfully  filed  tariffs." 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  letter  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  dated 
August  27,  1971,  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  transmission  of  the  draft  bUl  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Whitney  GiLLiLLAm). 

Acting  Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


Statement  or  Purposes  and  Need  for  a 
Draft  Bill  To  Amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  So  as  To  Speciticaixt 
Provtob  That  Remedial  Orders  Issued  bt 
THE  Crvn,  AiaoNAtrncs  Board  in  Enforce- 
ment Proceedinos  Mat  Rbquirz  the 
Repayment  or  Charges  in  Excess  of 
Those  in  Lawfully  Piled  Tariffs 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  the 
Board,  In  its  discretion,  presently  may  en- 
tertain complaints  against  violations  of  the 
Act,  Including  ones  that  charges  have  been 
collected  In  excess  of  those  contained  In 
effective  tariffs,  and  may  issue  orders  re- 
quiring air  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from 
exacting  such  overcharges.  However,  the  Act 
does  not  In  terms  authorize  the  Board  to 
also  order  the  carrier  to  repay  the  over- 
charges. The  Board  requires,  therefore,  aa 
an  incident  to  the  issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  oders  and  for  purposes  of  granting 
full  relief,  the  authority  to  order  restitution 
where  charges  are  In  excess  of  tariff  ones. 

The  bUl  la  not  designed  to  establish  the 
Board  as  a  fonun  for  adjudicating  private 
claims  for  overcharges.  Rather,  the  Board 
would  retain  its  present  discretionary  au- 
thority as  to  whether  It  should  entertain  a 
complaint  or  leave  the  complainant  to  its 
Judicial  remedies.  However,  in  clrc\un- 
stances  In  which  the  Board  does  entertain 
a  complaint  alleging  tariff  violations,  the 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  provide  full 
relief  by  directing  the  repayment  of  any 
overcharges  rather  than  relegating  the  com- 
plainant to  Its  Judicial  remedies.  For  exam- 
ple, such  authority  Is  particularly  desirable 
In  light  of  the  greatly  expanded  scope  of 
group  travel  activities  where  it  Is  possible 
that  relatively  slight  overcharges  with  re- 
spect to  individual  passengers  may  not  Justi- 
fy Individual  siUts  by  them  but  where  the 
aggregate  amount  Involved  may  constitute 
a  sizable  sum  which  would  constitute  tin- 
Just  enrichment  to  the  carrier  If  retained 
by  it.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  bill 
does  not  result  In  the  granting  of  repara- 
tions authority  beyond  that  necessary  to 
provide  full  relief  to  passengers  and  shippers 
by  requiring  aU-  carriers  to  refund  charges 
In  excess  of  lawfully  filed  tariffs. 

The  bui  amends  section  1002(c)  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  the  entry  of  compliance,  or- 
ders, and  section  1007(a).  relating  to  Judi- 
cial enforcement  of  Board  orders,  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposal. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amend- 
ed, to  make  improvements  in  fiscal  and 
administrative  practices  for  more  effec- 
tive conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  Eunend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to 
make  Improvements  in  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  purpose 
and  need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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8t*t.  1440).  M  amended,  to  make  ImpnoTe- 
menU  In  OaoaX  and  admlnlBtratlve  |vac- 
tloes  for  more  effective  conduct  of  cestaln 
fxuictlona  of  the  National  Bkireau  of  Stand- 
ards 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  Act  en- 
tlUed  "An  Act  to  eetabllab  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,"  approved  March  3,  1001 
(31  Stat.  1449)  as  amended,  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  seotlon: 

"8«c.  18.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Acts 
maUng  such  appropriations." 

Sac.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
■trlklng  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  3.  by  Inserting  a  comma  In 
lieu  thereof  and  by  adding  the  following: 

"And  Including  the  use  of  National  BuMau 
of  Standards  sclentlflc  or  technical  personnel 
tor  part-time  or  IntermlttenA  teaching  and 
training  activities  at  educational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  as  part  of  and  Incidental 
to  their  offlclal  duties  and  without  additional 
oompenaatlon  other  than  that  provided  by 
law." 

Sac.  3.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
revising  the  first  eentenoe  of  section  3  to  i«ad 
as  follows: 

"The  Bxireau  Is  authorized  to  exerclsa  Its 
functions  for  the  organizations  of  which  the 
United  Statee  la  a  member;  for  governments 
of  friendly  ooiurtrles;  for  any  State  or  munici- 
pal government  within  the  United  Statea;  or 
for  any  eclentlflc  society,  educational  InatKu- 
tlom,  firm,  oorporatlon,  or  IndlvldiMl  wltbln 
the  United  States  or  friendly  oountrlee  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing  or  other  pursuits  re- 
quiring the  use  of  standards  or  Brtan<lard 
measuring  Instrimients :  Provided  that  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  for  internatlcmai 
crganlaatlona,  governments  of  friendly  ooun- 
trlee and  sclentlflc  soctetles.  educational  In- 
stitutions, firms,  corporations,  or  individuals 
therein  shall  be  In  ooordtnatlon  with  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovernment.  In 
particular  the  Depcut^ment  of  State. 

8«c.  4.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  in  section  14  the  figure  "$40,000"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  flgiire  "STS  • 
000." 

8«c.  5.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
revising  section  16(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  the  oare,  maintenance,  protection,  re- 
pair and  alteration  of  Bureau  buildings  and 
other  plant  facilities,  equipment  and  prop- 
erty." 

Sac.  6.  That  portion  of  the  Act  of  April  29 
1028  (44  Stat.  366;  40  UJB.C.  14a)  which  re- 
lates to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Tht  SrcazTAKT  or  Cokmzbcx, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  IS.  197/. 
Hon.  Spixo  T.  Aoirxw, 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DsA*  Ml.  PmisiDENT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bin  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1001  (31  Stat.  1440),  as  amended, 
to  make  improvements  in  fiscal  and  admin- 
istrative practices  for  more  effective  conduct 
of  certain  functions  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,"  together  with  a  statement  of 
purpoae  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

MAtntxcK  H.  Stans. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Amxkdmxmts  to  OaoAiric  Act  of  Natioitai. 
BuKXAU  of  SrAKDAaoa:  Statmcemt  of  Pua- 
posx  aitdNebd 


IMTaoOtrCTIOK 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  U  the  Act  of  March  3,  1001,  as 
amended  (31  Stat.  1440:  18  VA.C.  a71-278g). 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  is 
a  principal  focal  point  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment for  assuring  maximum  application 
of  the  physical  and  engineering  sciences  to 
the  advancement  of  techncdogy  in  industry 
and  commerce.  To  this  end  NBS  conducts  re- 
search and  provides  central  national  services 
in  three  broad  program  areas  and  provldee 
central  national  services  In  a  fourth.  These 
are:   (1)   basic  measurements  and  standards, 

(2)  materials  measurements  and  standards, 

(3)  technological  measurements  and  stand- 
ards, and  (4)  transfer  of  technology. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Organic 
Act  would  permit  the  following  improve- 
ments In  the  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices of  NBS  for  more  effective  conduct  of  its 
research  and  development  activities: 

1.  Appropriation  of  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able beyond  one  fiscal  year. 

2.  Clarification  of  authority  to  engage  In 
teaching  and  training  activities  in  areas  of 
special   NBS  competence. 

3.  Clarification  of  authority  to  perform 
services  for  International  organizations  and 
governments  of  friendly  countries  and  their 
Institutions. 

4.  Increase  monetary  limitation  relating 
to  construction  and  Improvement  of  NBS 
buildings  and  facilities  from  840.000  to 
$76,000. 

6.  Clarification  of  authority  to  provide 
care,  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
buildings  and  propterty  of  NBS. 

This  bill  proposes  to  add  section  18  to  the 
Organic  Act  as  well  as  ametxd  and  revise 
portions  of  sections  2.  3,  14  and  16  of  that 
Act.  The  bill  would  also  repeal  that  portion 
of  a  1926  statute  which  would  become 
superfluous  upon  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  section  16  of  the  Organic 
Act.  The  intent  of  and  need  for  each  amend- 
ment and  revision  are  explained  In  the 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

Section  18.  Appropriation  avaiUtbility 

The  proposed  section  18  would  provide 
statutory  authorlxatlona  for  appropriations 
for  NBS  to  be  on  a  multiple  year  basis  or  to 
be  without  fiscal  year  limitation.  The  flnal 
determination  whether  to  limit  the  avail - 
aibUlty  of  an  appropriation  is  made  when 
the  Congrees  acts  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
but  an  appropriation  bill  providing  for  a  de- 
parture from  single-year  availability  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  an  authoriz- 
ing statute  had  not  previously  been  enacted. 
The  proposed  legislation  la,  therefore,  merely 
a  first  step  that  must  be  taken  before  the 
question  of  extended  appropriation  avail- 
ability can  be  raised  with  the  Appropriations 
Oommltteea. 

Most  research  and  development  approprla- 
tlona  for  other  agencies  are  provided  as  "no- 
year"  funds,  available  until  expended.  Their 
justification  is  found  in  the  uncertainties 
Inherent  In  research  programs,  the  high  inci- 
dence of  unpredictable  factors  that  compel 
readjvietment  of  program  activity,  and  the 
need  for  flexibility  to  permit  prompt  response 
to  changed  circumstances. 

The  reasons  In  support  of  the  request  to 
approf>rlate  research  funds  on  a  no-year  basis 
are  set  forth  below  in  a  sxmunary  of  some  of 
the  pertinent  NBS  slttiatlona. 

1.  Problems  of  obtaining  or  developing  ee- 
sentlal  eqiilpmect  or  recruiting  essential 
scientists  will  often  delay  Implementation  of 
an  Initial  stage  of  a  reeeareh  project.  If  the 
funds  budgeted  for  that  flivt  stage  are  avail- 
able only  for  one  fiscal  year  and  cannot  be 


UMd  that  year,  they  are  loat  to  ttie  piojaet 
•nd  muct  ba  replaced  In  tha  cuooeadlag  jmt 
by  au  or  part  ot  ttta  funds  pracnuniaad  te 
the  aeoond  ataga  at  t(be  pro}eot.  If  Uia  t\maa 
oould  be  carried  ov«r  from  th«  flrat  year,  at 
least  aome  at  the  lost  time  might  be  made' op 
by  doubling  up  at  effort  durii^  tbe  — i^ppd 
year. 

a.  The  opportunlUas  to  hire  hlgh-potantw 
acientlsta  and  engineers  freq\iei>tly  artae  at 
the  moat  inopportune  time  In  the  budget 
cycle.  Because  the  academic  year  closes  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  flaoal  year,  i«. 
orultment  commitments  are  oCtan  naedad 
just  at  the  time  when  appropriation  requests 
are  being  considered  by  the  Congreas.  The 
uncertainty  about  appropriation  levels  tie. 
quently  prevents  timely  recruitment  commit* 
manta.  If  ^proprlatlons  oould  be  oarrled  for- 
ward to  the  succeeding  year,  funds  oould  be 
set  aside  to  assure  the  financing  of  the  new 
staff  meimbers  long  enough  to  permit  other 
adjustments  in  the  succeeding  appropriation 
if  that  becomes  necewanry. 

3.  The  orderly  and  efficient  planning  for 
the  initiation  of  given  tasks  or  equipment 
purchases  Is  best  served  by  following  a  par- 
ticular decision-making  sequence.  However, 
the  rigid  deadline  on  availability  of  funds 
often  requires  a  deviation  from  that  sequence 
because  postponement  of  the  decision  means 
the  loss  of  the  funds  and,  thus,  ellmlnatloa 
of  the  task  or  purchase. 

4.  Program  expansions,  especially  In  times 
of  recruiting  difficulty,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed above.  Involve  problems  of  budgeting 
that  are  aggravated  by  the  single-year  avail- 
ability of  funds.  It  would  be  much  more  effi- 
cient and  desirable  to  budget  for  the  first  13 
months  or  first  full  stage  of  a  research  proj- 
ect, even  though  this  would  cross  over  Into  a 
second  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  to  section  2  authority  to  teach 
The  proposed  amendment  to  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  2  of  the  Organic  Act  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  NBS  to  engage  In 
teaching  and  training  activities  in  areas  of 
special  NBS  competence.  In  particular.  It 
would  enable  NBS  sclentlflc  and  technical 
personnel  under  certain  circumstances  to 
teach  at  educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  as  part  of  their  offlclal  duties.  The 
amendment  would  provide  a  needed  clarifica- 
tion of  the  authority  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute scientific  and  technical  data  presently 
permitted  by  the  referenced  paragraph  (19). 
Such  clarification  would  serve  as  a  further 
means  of  diffusing  the  technology  of  NBS.  It 
would  serve  also  to  facilitate,  when  needed, 
the  establlshmenc  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  educational  Institutions.  Thus, 
arrangements  similar  to  that  Involving  the 
highly  successful  Joint  Institute  for  Labora- 
tory Astrophysics  (JILA),  which  NBS  eetab- 
Ushed  In  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Colorado  some  years  ago,  could  be  consum- 
mated with  greater  ease  because  of  a  more 
appropriate  legal  framework  la  which  to 
operate. 

The  activities  authorized  by  paragraph 
(19) ,  section  2.  of  the  Organic  Act  are  among 
the  most  Important  services  offered  by  NBS. 
This  authorization  provides  the  basis  for  the 
extensive  program  of  publications,  exhibits, 
and  demonstration's  through  which  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  evolved  at  NBS  are 
transferred  to  the  sclentlflc  and  Industrial 
oommumty.  It  permits  NBS  to  compile  and 
diffuse  general  sclentlflc  and  technical  Infor- 
mation of  Importance  to  science  and  indus- 
try, and  not  elsewhere  available.  In  addition 
to  reporting  the  results  of  NBS  studies. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  one  of  tb* 
moat  effective  ways  to  accomplish  ♦•>'<■  trans- 
fer of  highly  technical  knowledge  and  ikmi 
Is  through  teaching  ami  training  actlTltlw. 
In  recent  years,  NBS  has  conducted  nui)Mr> 
ous  special  training  coiuies  designed  to  be 
of  benefit  to  a  variety  of  profeoalonal  fields 
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ranging  from  computer  speclalista  to  State 
weights  and  measures  officials.  During  the 
past  ten  years,  approximately  1200  trainees 
from  48  countries  spent  anywhere  from  a 
few  days  to  several  months  In  NBS  labora- 
tories under  the  auapices  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  NBS  annually  joins 
In  the  sponsorship  of  numerous  symposia  de- 
signed to  acquaint  scientists  and  engtneera 
with  the  latest  developments  In  technical 
fields  that  are  within  the  iphere  of  oon^>e- 
tence  and  responsibility  of  NBS. 

NBS  has  a  long  history  of  close  and  profit- 
able contact  with  tmlversltles.  There  has 
been  active  collaboration  between  NBS  and 
university  scientists  on  numeorous  research 
efforts.  NBS  has  benefited  greaUy  from  Its 
postdoctoral  fellowship  program  and  has 
made  extensive  xise  of  viaitlng  scientists  and 
consultants  drawn  from  university  faculties. 
Members  of  the  technical  staff  of  NBS  and 
university  staff  members  have  lectured  at 
each  others  institutions,  and  a  large  number 
of  NBS  employees  have  obtained  advanced 
degrees,  utilizing  projects  carried  out  under 
the  direction  at  senior  NBS  scientists  to  meet 
theeis  requirements. 

Certainly  the  moet  unique  and  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  of  these  collaborative  efforts 
l>egan  with  the  estabUshment  In  1962  of 
JILA,  m  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
CoXonAo.  At  that  time,  it  was  determined 
that  this  Nation's  objectives  in  space  and  In 
other  emerging  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology required  a  substantially  increased  re- 
search effort  In  the  measurement  problems 
pectillar  to  hot  gases  and  stellar  atmospheres. 
Moreover,  there  were  few  scientists  In  this 
country  trained  In  this  highly  specialized 
field  known  as  "laboratory  astrophysics,"  and 
there  was  no  academic  institute  devoted  pri- 
marily to  such  research  and  training  of 
student*.  While  NBS  had  some  imlque  tal- 
ents and  facilities  in  this  field,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  expansion  of  research  and 
training  activities  needed  to  meet  national 
goals  could  only  be  acoompllsbed  in  an  aca- 
demic setting.  Accordingly,  JILA  was  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Colorado  on  the  campus  of  the  University. 
Here.  Oovernment  and  university  scientists, 
together  with  dlstlngulahed  visiting  scien- 
tists from  all  over  the  world,  have  worked 
In  close  collaboration  to  produce  outstanding 
research  results  and  an  exceptional  center  for 
graduate  study  in  this  specialized  field,  m 
Its  relatively  brief  history,  JILA  has  already 
achieved  an  International  reputation. 

A  key  element  In  the  suooeea  oif  JILA  was 
the  admUiistrMtlva  derterminatlon  that  NBS 
adentaots  ait  JILA  be  permitted  1»  partici- 
pate m  teaching  aoUvHleB  as  part  of  their 
offlclal  dutlee.  This  was  oonaldered  essential 
in  view  of  the  particular  Objectives  and  dr- 
oumotanoea  aoKiodated  with  tbait  program. 
The  unlversAty  for  Ita  part  contributes  re- 
searoh  support  by  graduate  students  to  NBS 
projecfta. 

The  proposed  legioAation  would  clarify  the 
authority  of  NBS  and  faciUtaite  tbe  deivedop- 
ment  of  other  Joint  programs  wiTnllar  to  that 
created  under  tihe  agreemenit  wltSi  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  Ooikxvdo,  but  not  neoeaoartly  atruc- 
ttired  aa  JILA.  Individual  members  of  the 
staffs  at  appropriate  unlverattlea  and  NBS 
would  be  Ideuttfled  wlttx  a  glv«n  program, 
and  would  adopi  Joint  research  and  educa- 
tion gcala,  but  inltlaUy  at  least  would  not  be 
houaed  toffettier,  aa  under  the  JILA  airange- 
menit.  Tha  teobnioal  content  of  the  program 
would  be  baaed  on  the  oomznon  Interests  of 
the  collatooratlng  members.  Approfvrlaite  atepe 
would  be  taken  to  aaaure  tbat  NBS,  not  NBS 
personnel  would  receive  any  oompenaatlnn 
that  may  be  provided  fbr  tbe  efforta  aspended 
by  NBS  peraonnet  In  preparing  for  and  oon- 
ducttng  i.lawujim  and  laboratory  Inalructloci. 

The  progzmm  and  SacUltlfla  of  tbe  NBS 
make  It  an  auUemaiy  appropitefee  laboratory 
for  unlTanlity  ooSMbankitloii.  ItM  work  at  NBS 
runs  the  gamut  tt<acn  vary  bade  reaearcb  to 


tborougiily  applied  teohaology  tnoltidlng  a 
wide  nose  of  aotlTlttea  ot  lutanat  to  botti 
■olenoa  and  eo0Uieeclng  dapartmoita  c<  many 
mHiaMmea.  Ttia  benaftta  to  be  derlTed  tram. 
auolb  ooUaboraiUTe  eflcrta  would  flow  not  only 
to  tiM  graduate  atudaata,  _to  whom  moat  at 
1to»  taarthlng  efforta  o(  MBS  would  ba  di- 
rected, but  alio  to  NB8.  It  la  now  well  reoog- 
nlaed  tiha*  graduate  reaeardx  la  an  Integral 
pttft  at  t2ia  training  prooeaa,  tbat  ttie  quality 
of  t.eafthlng  la  generally  enlhanoed  when  the 
t.ea<ther  la  ihlmaHf  engaged  In  research  aotlvl- 
tlea,  and  tlbait  the  quality  of  reaearcii  is  often 
Iznproved  wben  the  researober  is  involved  in 
twafJMng  bilgtiit,  tnqulaltlv«  sftudeuCB. 

Indeed,  aa  was  staited  In  "Scientific  Prog- 
reas,  the  UnlversliUea,  and  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emmsnt,"  tbe  President's  Sdenitlflc  Advlaory 
Oonunlttee  Bepoct  at  1960: 

"We  believe  tbat  research,  learning,  and 
teaching  are  deeply  conneated  proceasea 
which  Should  be  kept  togeither,  wtxenever  pos- 
sible. Not  all  baalc  research  should  be — or 
could  be — performed  in  our  unlvenltles  buit 
where  it  la  done  separaitely,  qiactel  efforts 
should  be  made  to  take  cul vantage  at  Its  edu- 
aational  value.  We  note  that  tbe  separate  m- 
atallatlona  which  do  the  best  work  are,  aa  a 
rule,  thoee  whlCh  have  a  close  and  effeoMve 
oonneotlon  with  academic  centers." 

Such  odtabotaitlon.  involving  partldpcvtlon 
of  aeleoted  meoobers  of  the  NBS  technical 
staff  in  university  functions,  would: 

(1)  Enoourage  acUve  participation  of  out- 
standing urdveralty  sdenitMa  In  NBS 
programs, 

(2)  Bring  university  scientists  Into  natural 
and  effective  contact  with  national  goals  and 
problems, 

(3)  Serve  as  an  excellent  recruitment  de- 
vice of  fresh  young  people  for  NBS,  by  bring- 
ing NBS  teaching  staff  Into  intimate  con- 
tact with  large  numbers  of  graduate  students 
during  their  critical  early  career  years, 

(4)  Serve  as  a  recruitment  incentive  for 
mature  scientists  who  desire  to  maintain 
academic  contacts  and  feel  that  such  activ- 
ities are  a  definite  career  stimulus  and  en- 
hancement to  scientific  productivity,  ami 

(6)  Serve  to  advance  the  quality  and  cali- 
ber of  applied  research  and  engineering  at 
NBS  and  elsewhere,  an  area  In  which  the 
universities,  too,  feel  they  are  lagging  behind 
national  responsibilities. 

Amendment  to  section  3 
The  proposed  revision  of  section  3  of  the 
Organic  Act  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
NBS  to  perform  Its  services  for  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member  and  for  friendly  countries  and 
their  Institutions.  At  present,  NBS  has  spe- 
cific authority  to  exercise  its  functions  only 
for  the  Federal  Government,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  Institutions  and  firms 
within  the  United  States. 

The  Increasing  complexity  of  modern  meas- 
urement techniques  combined  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  facilities  required  to  calibrate 
and  standardize  measurement  instruments 
which  are  a  vital  part  of  International  com- 
mercial, technological,  scientific,  and  de- 
fense activities  has  created  a  growing  need 
for  NBS  under  direction  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  provide  calibration, 
measurement,  and  other  specialized  servlcee 
to  certain  international  organizations  and 
to  friendly  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in 
the  international  community  in  science  and 
technology  requires  it  to  take  an  active  part 
to  encouraging  international  standardiza- 
tion. 

For  many  years  NBS  h«w  cooperated  with 
the  national  standards  laboratories  of  other 
natlona,  both  directly  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  and  Indirectly 
through  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measiu^s.  NBS  also  baa  cooperated  with 
various  other  foreign  scientific  institutions 
which  are  engaged  In  studlea  of  direct  In- 
terest to  NBS  or  other  agencies  of  the  n.S. 


Oovernment.  These  exchanges  of  adentiflo 
information  and  special  maasurfcOMnt  aerr- 
Ices  have  been  encouraged  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  NBS  and 
the  Department  for  the  correlation  of  our 
national  measurement  system  with  those  of 
other  nations,  and  for  the  precise  deter- 
mination of  important  physical  constants. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  bava  bead 
Increasing  requests  for  NBS  assistance  from 
a  variety  of  soiu\;ee  in  otber  countries  In- 
cluding commercial  laboratories,  as  well  aa 
government  and  academic  Institutions.  Some 
of  these  requests  have  been  aooommodatad 
under  the  baalc  authority  and  ra^>onalblllt7 
of  the  Department  of  Oommerce  to  foster 
and  promote  International  trade  aa  set  out 
in  16  U.S.C.  1613.  For  exan^tle,  foreign  labonv- 
toriee  now  purchase  about  $346,000  worth  of 
standard  reference  materials  per  year  from 
NBS.  These  are  eamptles  of  highly  charaoter- 
ized  materials  prepared  and  sold  by  NBS  for 
use  In  a  variety  ot  sclentlflc  and  techno- 
logical operations  such  as  checking  chemloal 
analysis,  temperature,  color,  vlsooaity,  heat 
of  combustion,  and  various  beflc  properties 
of  materials.  Reference  materials  of  tbis  sort 
provide  an  Important  baalB  for  determining 
the  nature  and  quality  of  many  products 
sold  in  international  trade.  Tbe  Induatrlal 
teohnology  of  the  United  Statee  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  items  exported  by  the  UJB. 
in  foreign  trade.  Examples  are:  design  and 
construction  of  oU  refineries,  steel  mllla, 
petro-chemioal  oomplexes,  nuclear  powar 
plants.  Basic  to  tbe  operation  of  all  of  these 
are  sophisticated  process  control  analytical 
equipment  such  as  emission  spectrographs 
for  the  control  of  steel -making,  nuclear  in- 
strumentation for  oontroUing  power  reactoia, 
etc.  All  of  these  instruments  reqtUre  careful 
and  continual  calibration  by  standards.  Itie 
beet  standards  In  the  world  for  steels  of  all 
types  are  those  made  and  certified  by  NBS. 
They  are  designed  for  and  work  best  wltb 
U.S.  analytloal  equipment  which  gives  tba 
United  Staitee  a  predominant  and  hlgbly 
competitive  position  In  this  area  of  world 
trade.  Hence,  providing  foreign  customers 
with  convenient  aocese  to  tbe  same  refer- 
ence materials  used  by  the  producers  of 
American  proditcts  la  beneficial  to  the  eco- 
nomic Intereate  of  the  United  States.  The 
sale  ot  these  reference  matnials  to  foreign 
countries  now  amounts  to  ai^roxlmately  30  % 
Of  NBS'  total  activity  In  this  area.  An  In- 
crease In  Buoh  sales  would  help  to  combat 
the  adverse  gold  flow  which  the  United  States 
has  long  sought  to  stem. 

Similar  reasons  exist  for  NBS  to  extend  Its 
calibration  and  measurement  services  to 
foreign  and  international  organizations.  For 
example,  friendly  foreign  purchasers  of  the 
highly  sophisticated  scientific  and  techno- 
logical measurement  instruments  produced 
In  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  obtain 
calibration  servlcee  from  NBS  when  suitable 
services  are  not  available  In  their  ovra  coun- 
try. However.  In  view  of  the  limitations  im- 
plied In  its  Organic  Act,  NBS  generally  baa 
restricted  such  assistance  to  requests  from 
other  national  standards  laboratories,  and 
to  requests  endorsed  by  otber  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  State. 
Such  an  endorsement  provides  a  clear  legal 
basis  for  NBS  to  provide  the  service  under 
Its  responsibility  for  assisting  other  Federal 
agencies. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  impKirtance  to 
the  United  States  of  international  trade, 
and  the  very  significant  role  of  measure- 
ments and  standards  In  facilitating  such 
trade,  it  Is  now  easentlal  that  NBS  have 
greater  flexibility  In  responding  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  requests  tor  its  assistance 
from  foreign  and  international  sources.  In 
particular,  the  extension  of  calibration  and 
related  measurement  servlcee  to  under- 
developed countries  can  be  an  important 
factor  In  encouraging  tbe  use  of  U.S.  pro- 
duced Instrumsnta  and  equipment  In  tbelr 
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IftboTAtorles  and  emerging  Industries.  More- 
over, through  their  adoption  of  measurement 
devices  and  techniques  compatible  with  U.S. 
practice,  the  way  is  cleared  for  a  continuing 
fruitful  exchange  of  goods  and  services  with 
the  United  States. 

The  need  to  facilitate  International  trade 
and  commerce  Is  also  the  basic  reason  that 
NBS  services  should  be  available  to  Inter- 
national organizations  and  friendly  foreign 
governments  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technical  standards  and  specifi- 
cations that  increasingly  influenco  the  course 
of  international  trade.  These  International 
standards  can  have  profound  long-range  ef- 
fects on  this  country's  overseas  markets,  and 
It  Is  essential  that  the  unique  technological 
competence  of  NBS  be  available  to  support 
U.S.  Interests  during  their  development. 

The  proposed  clarlflcatlon  of  the  authority 
of  NBS  would  enable  it  to  respond  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  In  those  situations 
where  Its  services  can  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  U.S.  objectives  in  Interna- 
tional trade  and  International  scientific  pro- 
grams. These  services  would  be  provided  se- 
lectively when  they  are  not  available  else- 
where, and  are  essential  to  U.S.  objectives. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  NBS  to  extend  Its 
services  automatically  to  all  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  NBS 
would  not  expect  to  make  any  significant 
change  in  Its  well  established  practices  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  a  result  of  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  NBS  staff  mem- 
bers are  participants  In  meetings  of  many 
International  organizations  concerned  with 
measurement  standards  and  numerous  other 
technical  subjects  related  to  NBS  responsibil- 
ities. Experience  has  Indicated  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  State  Is  in- 
valuable to  NBS  In  these  matters.  Accord- 
ingly, the  proposed  new  authorization  would 
continue  and  strengthen  this  practice  by 
requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
coordinate,  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  appropriate,  his  participation 
In  and  the  carrying  out  of  International 
activities. 

P'lnally,  the  services  of  NBS  normaily  are 
provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  alter  this  pro- 
cedure. The  technical  assistance  provided  to 
the  commercial  laboratories  of  other  nations 
under  the  proposed  authority  will  be  at  no 
addltlonai  cost  to  the  United  States.  The 
authority  would  be  subjeot  to  existing  rules 
and  regulations  and  to  such  others  as  the 
Secretary   of  Oommerce  may   publish. 

Amendment  to  section  14 

The  proposed  legislation  would  Increase 
the  monetary  Unaltatlon  on  construction 
and  Improrvements  of  buildlngB  and  facllltlea 
of  NBS  to  $76,000.  At  present,  the  limit  on 
such  construction  or  Improvements  Is  $40,- 
000  unless  specific  provision  is  made  for  oon- 
structlon  or  lmprovement«  In  the  ai^roprla- 
tlon  concerned. 

The  monetary  limitation  was  originally 
establlBhed  In  1950  at  $2S,000  and  increased 
to  $40,000  In  1968.  The  present  limitation 
ha«,  over  the  pest  12  years,  become  steadily 
more  burdeniioime  In  llgtat  of  the  increasing 
ooet  of  ocM3«tructian  work  and  material  and 
in  meeting  the  expanding  need«  of  NBS  in 
fulfilling  its  mlsBlon.  While  specific  appro- 
priation authority  Is  sought  for  extensive 
oonAtructloo  and  Imptrovement  of  the  build- 
ing and  facilities  of  NBS,  it  frequently  Is 
not  possible  to  anticipate  relatively  minor 
construction  and  Improvement  needs  ao  as 
to  Include  such  items  in  the  specific  appro- 
priation request. 

Aooordlngly,  unless  an  Increase  In  such 
monetary  limitation  is  obtained,  undue  de- 
lay Is  enoountered  until  the  specific  appro- 
priation authorization  Is  obtained  even 
though  the  construction  w«rk  in  question  U 


comparatively  small.  To  avoid  this  situation, 
it  is  desired  to  raise  the  mentioned  $40,000 
limitation  to  $76,000.  The  proviso  presently 
In  the  statute  requiring  specific  provision  in 
the  appropriation  concerned  to  construct 
buildings  or  make  Improvements  In  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  monetary  limita- 
tion would  remain  unchanged  under  the 
proposed  amendment  to  this  section  of  the 
Orgianlc  Act. 

Amendment  to  section  IS 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 15(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  with  respect 
to  protection  of  the  property  of  NBS.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Act  of  AprU  29,  1926  (44  Stat. 
356;  40  U.8.C.  14a)  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  responsibility  for  "the  care, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Depfirtment  of  Commerce  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  .  .  ."  (Italic  added.). 

NBS  has  now  virtually  completed  the 
move  of  Its  office*  and  staff  from  Its  site  in 
the  District  of  ColumJoia  to  Its  new  facili- 
ties at  Gaithersburg,  Maryland.  NBS  has 
also  maintained  for  some  years  a  large  in- 
stallation at  Boulder,  Oolonulo.  The  with- 
drawal therefore  of  the  activities  of  NBS  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Its  major  operations  at  Gaithers- 
burg takes  on  added  importance  with  regard 
to  providing  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  buildings  and  property  of  NBS. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
section  15(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  by  grant- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  the  au- 
thority to  provide  oare,  maintenance  and 
p>rotectlon  of  the  buildings  and  property  of 
NBS  without  limiting  such  authority  to 
buildings  located  In  the  EWatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia as  Is  now  stated  In  the  1926  statute 
cited  above.  The  authority  granted  by  the 
Amendment  would  be  combined  with  the 
Secretary's  present  authority  to  undertake 
the  repair  and  alteration  of  the  buildings 
and  plant  facUiUes  of  NBS.  As  the  authority 
gp-anted  by  the  propnsed  amendment  would 
include  the  leaser  authority  now  held  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  1926  statute,  this  legis- 
lation would  repeal  the  reiferemced  portion  of 
the  Act  of  AprU  29.  1926. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson  )  : 

S.  2612.  A  bill  to  establish  policy  and 
principles  for  planning  the  use  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  establish  policy  and  prin- 
ciples for  planning  the  use  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  joins  me  in 
the  introduction  of  this  important 
legislation. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  results 
from  the  inability  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
as  delineated  by  the  Congress.  I  am  not, 
however,  accusing  the  Council  of  any 
dereliction  of  its  duties  under  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Art.  because  its  fail- 
ure to  act  is  due  entirely  to  the  unreason- 
ably long  period  of  review  by  the  Ofllce 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Therefore. 
I  feel  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  act  in 
this  matter.  The  water  resource  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  are  directly  affected  by  the  policy 
and  principles  developed  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  for 
ms^self    and    my    able    collea8:ue    frocn 


Washington,  was  drafted  at  my  request 
by  the  Director  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  It  represents,  generally,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council's  special  task  force. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
Congress  established  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  at  the  time  it  enacted 
the  Water  Resources  Plarming  Act  of 
1965.  By  that  act,  the  Council  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
criteria  for  the  formulation  and  evalu- 
ation of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resource  projects. 

The  criteria  presently  used  by  the 
agencies  was  developed  prior  to  creation 
of  the  Coimcil  smd  is  set  forth  In  Senate 
Document  No.  97.  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. These  guidelines  have  not  been 
altered  by  the  Council,  except  for  a  revi- 
sion in  the  discount  rate  formula  made  In 
1968.  This  change  resulted  in  an  imme- 
diate increase  In  the  discount  rate  and 
the  rate  has  been  increased  each  year 
since  that  time.  The  higher  dlscoimt  rate 
and  the  lack  of  consideration  of  "second- 
ary benefits,"  although  their  use  Is  spec- 
ified in  Senate  Document  97,  resulted  in 
fewer  projects  being  found  economically 
Justified.  As  a  consequence,  many  worthy 
water  resource  projects  located  through- 
out the  Nation  are  not  eUgible  for  Federal 
assistance. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  change  In  the 
discount  formula,  the  Council  received 
many  comments  from  congressional  and 
other  water  resource  interests.  All  em- 
phasized the  need  for  better  evaluation 
procedures,  and  many  cited  the  Inade- 
quacies and  inconsistencies  of  the  pres- 
ent procedures  used  to  evaluate  benefits 
and  costs  of  proposed  water  resource 
projects. 

Responding  to  demands  for  a  review  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  criteria,  the 
Council  set  up  a  special  task  force  to 
study  the  problem.  The  revised  criteria 
subsequently  developed  by  the  task  force 
provides  for  evaluating  projects  on  the 
basis  of  these  objectives:  National  eco- 
nomic eflQclency,  regional  development, 
environmental  and  social  well-being. 
Follovirlng  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force,  it  was  expected  that  the  Coim- 
cil would  take  action  to  establish  the  new 
criteria  at  an  early  date.  However,  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  More  than  a  year 
has  passed  during  which  time  the  pro- 
posed guidelines  have  been  under  review 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, but  there  is  no  Indication  that  action 
will  soon  be  taken  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force.  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  if  we  are  to  have 
an  on-going  Federal  water  resources  de- 
velopment program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoitD, 
as  follows: 

S.  2612 

A  bill  to  establish  policy  and  principles  (or 
planning  the  use  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  United  Staites 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue 

of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SHORT   TTTLX 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional  Water  and  Rel*t«d  Land   Resources 

policy  Act." 

DECLARATION  OF  POUCT 

Stc.  2.  It  is  hereby  established  as  national 
policy  that  planning  ttoe  use  of  the  water 
snd  related  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  undertaken  and  conducted  so 
as  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  national  eco- 
nomic develc^ment.  environmental  quality, 
social  well-being,  and  regional  development, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(a)  Planning  for  the  use  of  water  and  land 
resources  in  terms  of  these  multlobjectlves 
will  be  conducted  so  as  to  Identify  alternative 
plans  of  action  and  to  provide  Information 
needed  to  Improve  the  public  decision- 
making process  in  choosing  among  alterna- 
tive plans. 

(b)  The  Water  Resources  Council  will 
carry  out  this  policy  by  establishing,  after 
such  consultation  with  other  interested  en- 
titles, both  Federal  and  non-Pederal,  as  the 
CouncU  may  find  appropriate,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures which  provide  for  Federal  participa- 
tion with  States  and  others  in  the  prepara- 
tion, formulation,  evaluation,  review,  revi- 
sion, and  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
plains  for  regions,  river  basins,  and  Federal 
and  Federally  assisted  water  and  land  re- 
source programs  and  projects.  Such  proce- 
dures may  Include  provision  for  CouncU  re- 
vision of  plans  for  Federal  projects  intended 
to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  revision  t^hereof 
being  prepared  by  a  river  basin  planning 
commission. 

ST  ATI  MINT   OF  OBJKCTTVKS 

Sec.  3.  Existing  or  projected  needs  and 
problems  expressed  by  the  people  through 
their  local.  State,  regional,  or  national  In- 
stitutions have  created  a  need  for  water  and 
land  resource  management  and  use.  These 
needs  and  problems  are  of  such  a  multlgov- 
ernmeiital  nature  that  their  resolution  re- 
quires cooperation  and  coordination  by  many 
levels  of  government  and  private  Interests. 

(a)  The  overall  purpose  of  water  and  land 
re.source  planning  Is  to  reflect  society's  pref- 
erences for  attainment  of  the  objectives  de- 
fined below: 

1 1 )  To  enhance  national  economic  devel- 
opment by  Increasing  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services  and  Im- 
proving national  economic  efllciency. 

( 2 )  To  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment by  the  management,  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, creation,  restoration,  or  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  certain  natural  and 
cultural  resources  and  ecological  systems. 

(3)  To  enhance  social  well-being  by  the 
equitable  distribution  of  real  Income,  em- 
ployment, and  population,  with  special  con- 
cern for  the  incidence  of  the  consequences 
of  a  plan  on  affected  persons  or  groups:  by 
contributing  to  the  security  of  life  and 
health:  by  providing  educational,  cultural, 
and  recreational  opportunities;  and  by  con- 
tributing to  national  security. 

(4)  To  enhance  regional  development 
through  Increases  in  a  region's  income;  In- 
creases In  employment;  and  Improvements 
of  Its  economic  base,  environment,  social 
well-being,  and  other  specified  components 
of  the  regional  objective. 

(b)  No  one  objective  has  any  inherently 
greater  claim  on  water  and  land  use  than  any 
other.  The  principles  embodied  in  this  Act 
do  not  imply  the  relative  priorities  to  be  as- 
signed among  the  above  multlobjectlves  in 
plan  formulation  and  evaluation.  However, 
such  principles  do  provide  for  a  ■ystematlo 
approach  by  which  the  general  public  and 
decisionmakers  can  assess  the  relative  merits 
of  achieving  alternative  levrts  of  satisfaction 
to  several  objectives  where  th»e  may  be  con- 
flict, competition,  or  complementarity  among 
them. 


DETiNrnoN  or  benkftts  and  costs 
Sec.   4.   Plans   for   the   use   of   water   and 
land  resources  have  benefits  and  costs  that 
affect  more  than  one  of  the  multlobjectlves. 

(a)  Benefits  of  a  plan  are  defined  as  posi- 
tive (beneficial)  contributions  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  multlobjectlves. 

(b)  Costs  of  a  plan  are  defined  as  negative 
(adverse)    effects   on    the   multlobjectlves. 

(c)  National  economic  development  bene- 
fits and  costs,  environmental  quality  benefits 
and  costs,  social  well-being  benefits  and 
costs,  and  regional  development  benefits  and 
costs  are  to  be  measured  In  quantitative  units 
or  qualitative  terms  appropriate  to  a  particu- 
lar objective. 

(d)  The  multlobjectlves  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  with  respect  to  benefits  and  costs, 
and  final  decisions  as  to  the  recommended 
plan  will  be  naade  by  considering  the  dif- 
ferences among  alternative  plans  as  to  their 
beneficial  and  adverse  effects  on  all  ob- 
jectives. 

Section  5.  Benefits. 

(a)  National  Economic  Development.  Na- 
tional economic  development  benefits  are 
Incretises  In  the  value  of  the  output  of  goods 
and  services  and  Improvements  In  national 
economic  efficiency  resulting  from  a  plan. 
These  benefits  are: 

( 1 )  The  value  to  users  of  Increased  outputs 
of  goods  and  aervlces; 

(3)  The  value  of  output  resulting  from  ex- 
ternal economies;  and 

(3)  The  value  of  output  resulting  from  the 
use  of  resources  otherwise  unem.ployed  or 
underemployed. 

(b)  Snvironmentai  (juality.  Environmental 
quality  benefits  are  contributions  resulting 
from  the  management,  preservation,  or 
restoration  of  one  or  more  of  the  environ- 
mental characteristics  of  an  area  under  study 
or  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  Ilie  measures 
tised  to  describe  these  benefits  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  specification  of  the  environ- 
mental characteristics. 

The  benefits  of  a  plan  may  include  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

(1)  MuTingwmBTit.,  protection,  enhance- 
ment, or  creation  of  open  and  green  space, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  lakes,  beaches,  shores, 
mountain  and  wilderness  areas,  estuarlee,  or 
other  areas  of  natural  beauty; 

(2)  Management,  preservation,  or  enhance- 
ment of  e^>eclally  valuable  archeological, 
historical,  biological,  and  geologlcaJ  resources 
and  selected  ecological  systems; 

(3)  ESihanoement  of  the  quality  of  water, 
land,  and  air  by  control  of  pollution; 

(4)  Prevention  of  erosion  and  restoration 
of  eroded  ELreas;  and 

(5)  Preservation  of  freedom  of  choice  to 
future  resource  users  by  actions  that  mini- 
mize or  avoid  irreversible  of  irretrievable 
effects. 

(c)  Social  Weil-Being.  Social  well-being 
benefits  resulting  from  a  plan  are  contribu- 
tions to  the  equitable  distribution  of  nei 
income,  employment,  and  population:  con- 
tributions to  the  security  of  life  and  health; 
provision  of  educational,  cultural,  and  rec- 
reational opportunities;  and  contributions  to 
national  security.  These  benefits  may  occur 
In  the  area  under  study  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation.  The  measures  used  to  describe  these 
benefits  will  vary  but  when  possible  will  be 
In  dollars,  other  quantitative  units,  or  quali- 
tative terms. 

These  benefits  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(1)  Increased  real  Income  of  persons  or 
groups  defined  as  being  relevant  to  evalua- 
tion of  a  plan; 

(3)  Contributions  toward  achieving  speci- 
fied goals  for  population  dispersal  and  urban- 
rural  balance  through  Improved  distribution 
of  population  and  employment  opportunities; 

(3)  Enhancement  of  the  security  of  life 
and  health  by  reducing  risk  of  flood,  drought, 
or  other  disaster  and  by  minimizing  hazards 
to  health  and  safety; 


(4)  Improvement  of  conditions  contribu- 
tory to  attainment  of  economic  stability; 

(5)  Provision  of  edticational,  cultural,  and 
recreational  opportunities;  and    ^ 

(6)  Contributions  to  national  security  by 
providing  reserve  capacities  in  water  re- 
source systems  and  protection  against  inter- 
ruption of  the  flow  of  essential  goods  and 
services  at  times  of  critical  need. 

(d)  Regicmal  development.  Regional  de- 
velopment benefits  of  a  plan  Include  positive 
contrlbutlo.18  to  specified  components  of  the 
regional  development  objective  and  the  bene- 
fits to  the  region  of  achieving  national  eco- 
nomic development,  environmental  quality, 
and  social  well-being  objectives. 

(1)  Where  the  regional  development  ob- 
jective Includes  Increases  In  regional  Income, 
the  benefits  are: 

(1)  The  value  of  Increased  outputs  of  goods 
and  services  from  a  plan  to  the  users  residing 
In  the  region  under  consideration; 

(11)  The  value  of  output  to  users  residing 
In  the  region  under  consideration  resulting 
from  external  economies; 

(ill)  The  value  of  output  In  the  region 
under  consideration  resulting  from  the  use 
of  resources  otherwise  unemployed  or  und«- 
employed;  and 

(iv)  Additional  net  Income  accruing  to  the 
region  under  consideration  from  the  oon- 
struction  or  Implementation  of  a  plan  and 
from  other  eoonomlc  activities  Induced  by 
operations  of  a  plan. 

(2)  Where  the  regional  development  ob- 
jective relates  to  regional  employment,  the 
benefits  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  In- 
creases In  the  number  and  types  of  Jobs  re- 
stUtlng  from  a  plan. 

(3)  Where  the  regional  development  ob- 
jective relates  to  regional  economic  stability, 
the  benefits  Include  but  are  not  limited  to 
Improvements  In  the  regional  economic  base. 

(4)  Where  the  regional  objective  relates  to 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality,  or  to 
social  well-being,  the  benefits  Include  those 
defined  above  under  the  components  of  these 
objectives.  If  and  Insofar  as  they  have  special 
reference  to  the  region  under  consideration. 

Section  6.  Costs. 

(a)  National  Economic  Development.  Na- 
tional economic  development  costs  of  a  plan 
are: 

(1)  The  value  of  resources  required  for 
a  plan; 

(2)  Losses  in  output  resulting  from  ex- 
ternal diseconomies;  and 

(3)  Losses  in  output  from  resources  dis- 
placed and  subsequently  unemployed. 

(b)  EntHronmental  Quality.  Environmen- 
tal costs  are  consequences  of  a  proposed  plan 
that  result  In  the  deterioration  of  relevant 
environmental  characteristics  or  reduce  free- 
dom of  choice  of  resource  users  In  the  area 
under  study  or  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  These 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Inundation,  adverse  alteration,  or  de- 
creases in  use  of  open  and  green  space,  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  lakes,  beaches,  shores, 
mountain  and  wilderness  areas,  estuaries,  or 
other  areas  of  natural  beauty; 

(2)  Inundation,  deterioration,  or  disrup- 
tion of  especially  valuable  archeological,  his- 
torical, biological,  and  geological  resources 
and  ecological  systems; 

(3)  E>eterioratlon  of  quality  of  water,  land, 
or  air  resources; 

(4)  Increased  erosion;  and 

(6)  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitment of  resotirces  which  minimizes  or 
precludes  the  freedom  of  choice  of  future 
resource  users. 

(c)  Social  WeU-Being.  Social  weU-l>elng 
costs  of  a  plan  are  adverse  consequences  on 
the  components  of  this  objective  In  the  plan- 
ning area  and  elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  Social 
well-being  costs  Includes  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(1)  The  reduced  real  Income  of  persons 
or  groups,  defined  as  being  relevant  to  evalua- 
tion of  a  plan,  due  to  taxes,  relmburaement 
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cbarget,  and  otber  advene  economic  effects 
of  a  plan; 

(3)  Advene  concentration  of  population  or 
employment  contrary  to  specified  goals; 

(3)  Increesee  In  hazards  to  life,  healtb, 
or  safety; 

(4)  Advene  effects  on  economic  staliUlty; 
(6)  Adverse  effects  on  educational,  cultunl, 

and  recreational  opportunities;  and 

(0)  Overloading  capacities  of  water  resource 
systems  and  Increasing  the  risk  of  interrup- 
tion In  the  flow  of  essential  goods  and  serv- 
ices needed  for  special  requirements  of  □*- 
tlonal  security. 

(d)  SffgrtonAl  Development.  Regional  devel- 
opment costs  of  a  puin  include  the  adveiM 
effects  to  specified  components  of  the  regional 
development  objective  and  the  costs  to  the 
region  of  achieving  the  national  economic 
devtiopment,  environmental  quality,  and  so- 
da! well-being  objectives. 

(1)  Where  the  regional  development  ob- 
jective relates  to  regional  Income,  these  costs 
are: 

(1)  The  value  of  resources  contributed  from 
within  the  region  to  achieve  the  outputs  of  a 
{^an; 

(II)  Payment  through  taxes,  assessments, 
or  reimbursement  toy  the  region  for  resources 
contributed  to  the  plan  from  outside  the 
region; 

(III)  Losses  In  output  resulting  t^m  ex- 
ternal diseconomies  to  uaen  residing  In  tbs 
region  under  consideration; 

(iv)  Loss  of  assistance  payments  from 
sources  outside  the  region  to  otherwise  un- 
employed or  underemployed  resources  resid- 
ing in  the  region  under  consideration;  and 

(v)  Lkjss  of  net  income  In  the  region  under 
consideration  from  other  economic  activities 
displaced  by  construction  or  operation  of  a 
plan. 

(2)  Where  the  regional  development  objec- 
tive relates  to  regional  employment,  the  costs 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  decreases  in 
the  numben  and  types  of  Jobs  resulting  from 
the  development. 

(3)  Where  the  regional  development  objec- 
tive relates  to  regional  economic  stability, 
the  costs  include  but  are  not  limited  to  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  regional  economic  base. 

(4)  Where  the  regional  objective  relates  to 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality  or  to 
social  well-being,  the  costs  include  those  de- 
tailed above  under  those  headings  If  and  In- 
sofar as  they  have  special  reference  to  the  re- 
gion under  consideration. 

GZNI3L&I.  rVALUATION   PRINCtFLXS 

Section  7.  Oeneral  Setting. 

(a)  Pull  employment  will  be  assumed  ex- 
cept where  local  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  or  other  conditions 
Indicate  otherwise. 

(b)  Plan  formulation  and  eveduatlon  will 
be  based  on  national  and  regional  projections 
of  employment,  output,  and  population  and 
the  amounts  of  goods  and  services  that  are 
likely  to  be  required.  Actual  or  projected 
needs  for  water  and  land  resources  will  be 
related  to  these  projections, 

(c)  Plans  wUI  take  Into  account  established 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  stand- 
ards and  goals  for  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, social  well-being,  or  regional  de- 
velopment. 

Section  a.  Measurement  of  Benefits  and 
Costs.  Benefits  and  costs  of  each  alternative 
plan  will  be  determined  by  comparing  the 
oonxlltlons  expected  with  the  plan  to  the 
oondltlons  expected  without  the  plan.  Since 
substantial  changes  may  be  expected  even 
In  the  abeence  of  the  plan,  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  fact  Is  properly  refiected  In 
plan  formulation  and  evaluation. 

Seetion  9.  Price  Belatlonahlps.  When  prloea 
are  used  In  evaluation  they  should  reflect  the 
real  exchange  values  expected  to  prevail  over 
the  period  of  analysis.  For  this  purpose.  rtH- 
aUve  price  relatlonahlpa  and  the  general  level 
of  prices  prevailing  during  the  planning 
study  will  be  aasumed  to  hold  generaUy  for 


the  future,  except  where  specific  studies  and 
considerations  indicate  otherwise. 

Section  10.  The  Discount  Bate.  The  inter- 
est rate  to  be  used  in  plan  formulation  and 
evaliiatlon  for  discounting  future  benefits 
and  computing  costs,  or  otherwise  convert- 
ing benefits  and  costs  to  a  common  time  basis 
shall  be  based  upon  the  average  rate  of  In- 
terest payable  by  the  Treasury  on  Interest- 
bearing  marketable  securities  of  the  TTnited 
States  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  sudh  computation  wtilcln, 
upon  original  Issue,  had  terms  to  maturity 
of  16  years  or  more.  Where  the  average  rate 
so  calculated  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate. 

Section  11.  Consideration  and  Comparison 
of  Alternatives. 

(a)  A  range  of  possible  alternatives  to  meet 
needs  and  problems.  Including  typtes  of  meas- 
ures and  alternatives  capable  of  application 
by  various  levels  of  government  and  by 
nongovernmental  interests,  should  be 
studied.  These  alternatives  should  be  eval- 
uated or  Judged  as  to  their  contribution  to 
the  multlobjectlves. 

( b )  Plans,  or  increments  thereto,  will  not  be 
reconunended  for  Federal  development  that, 
although  they  have  positive  contributions  to 
the  multlobjectlves.  would  physically  or 
economically  preclude  alternative  non-Fed- 
eral plans  which  would  likely  be  undertaken 
In  the  absence  of  the  Federal  plan  and  which 
would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the 
multlobjectlves  when  comparably  evaluated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  12.  Period  of  Analysis. 

(a)  The  period  of  analysis  will  be  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  period  of  time  over  which 
the  plan  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose  or  (2)  the  period  of  time 
when  further  discounting  of  benefits  and 
costfl  will  have  no  appreciable  effects  on  ds- 
slgn. 

(b)  Appropriate  consideration  will  be  given 
to  long-term  environmental  and  social  well- 
being  facton  which  may  extend  beyond  pe- 
riods significant  for  analysis  of  national  eco- 
nomic development  or  regional  development 
t>enefits  and  oasts. 

Section  13.  Scheduling. 

(a)  Plans  should  be  scheduled  for  Imple- 
mentation in  relation  to  needs  so  that  de- 
sired multlobjectlve  benefits  are  achieved  ef- 
fectively. 

(b)  Benefits  and  costs,  occurring  accord- 
ing to  different  patterns  Ui  time,  are  affected 
differently  by  the  discount  process  when 
plans  are  scheduled  for  implementation  at  al- 
ternative future  times.  Therefore,  plan  for- 
mulation should  analyze  the  alternative 
schedules  of  Implementation  to  identify  the 
schedule  that  would  result  in  the  most  de- 
sirable mix  of  contributlona  to  the  multlob- 
jectlves when  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a 
plan  are  appropriately  discounted. 

Section  14.  Risk  and  Uncertainty. 

(a)  Risk  is  characterized  by  a  distribution 
of  events  occurring  according  to  reasonably 
well-known  probabilities,  even  though  their 
sequence  and  time  of  occurrence  cannot  be 
determined.  Frequency  analysis  In  hydrology, 
where  long  records  are  available  or  can  be 
mathematically  simulated.  Is  an  example  of 
predictable  risk.  In  such  ■Ituatlons.  it  may 
be  necessary  to  choose  between  planning  for 
average  or  probable  oondltlons  and  planning 
for  extreme  events.  When  this  Is  done,  the 
nature  of  the  choice  and  Its  relationship  to 
the  multlobjectlves  will  be  clearly  stated 
Predictable  risk,  based  upon  past  experience, 
should  not  be  divorced  from  predictable  or 
foreseeable  trends  which  would  alter  prob- 
abllltlaa  based  solely  upon  previous  experi- 
ence. 

(b)  Uncertainty  Is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  any  known  probabutty  distribu- 
tion of  events.  This  Is  often  the  situation  In 
water  resources  planning.  !%•  nature  of  un« 


certainty  associated  with  the  planning  study, 
strategies  proposed  to  deal  with  uncertainty! 
and  their  Impact  on  the  miUtlobJectlvts 
should  be  reported.  In  addition,  sensitivity 
analysis  may  be  employed  to  analyse  uncer- 
tain situations. 

Section  IS.  Sensitivity  Analysts.  Plans 
shoiild  be  examined  to  determlns  tlxslr  sensi- 
tivity to  data  availability  and  to  altemMlva 
aeBumptlons  as  to  future  economic,  demo- 
graphic, and  technologic  trends.  Selected  al- 
ternative projections  and  assumptions  th^t 
are  reasonably  probable  and  that,  if  reaUasd, 
would  apprecably  affeot  plan  design  or  sched- 
uling should  be  analyzed. 

Section  16.  Updating  Plana.  Because  of 
rapid  change  In  sodaJ,  economic,  technoloflc, 
physical,  and  other  f  actore.  a  plan  that  Is  not 
Implemented  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
completion  wUl  be  reviewed,  as  fyrovlded  In 
the  standards  established  under  seotion  2. 
to  ascertain  whether  It  continues  to  be  the 
best  alternative  to  achieve  the  multlobjec- 
tlves. 

roaMui,ATioN  or  altbrnattvk  plans 
Section  17.  Plans  will  be  directed  to  meet- 
ing current  and  projected  needs  and  prob- 
lems as  identified  by  the  desires  of  people 
In  such  a  manner  that  improved  contribu- 
tions are  made  to  society's  preferences  for 
national  economic  development,  environ- 
mental quality,  social  well-being,  and  re- 
gional development. 

(a)  These  plans  abould  be  formulated  to 
reflect  national,  regional.  State,  and  local 
needs  or  problems. 

(b)  Multlobjectlve  planning  of  water  and 
land  reeources  under  this  Act  la  a  p>art  of 
broader  public  and  private  planning  to  meet 
regional  and  local  needs  and  to  alleviate 
problems.  Therefore,  planning  for  water  and 
land  reeources  should  be  carefully  related  to 
other  regional  or  local  planning  activities 
and  should  include  active  participation  of  all 
Interests. 

(c)  Plans  for  water  and  land  resources  will 
focus  upon  the  specified  components  of  the 
multlobjectlves  desired  for  the  designated 
region,  river  basin,  or  local  planning  setting. 
These  are  expressed  in  terms  of  projected 
needs  and  problems  identified  if  each  plan- 
ning setting. 

(d)  The  planning  process  will  Include  the 
following  major  steps: 

(1)  Specify  components  of  the  multlob- 
jectlves relevant  to  the  planning  setting; 

(2)  Evaluate  resource  capabilities  and  ex- 
pected conditions  without  any  plan: 

(3)  Formulate  alternative  plans  to  achieve 
varying  levels  of  contributions  to  the  sped- 
fled  comf>onents  of  the  multlobjectlves; 

( 4 )  Analyze  the  differences  among  alterna- 
tive plans  which  reflect  different  emphases 
among  the  specified  oomptonents  of  the  mul- 
tlobjectlves: 

(6)  Review  and  reconsider,  if  necessary,  the 
specified  comp>onents  for  the  planning  set- 
ting and  formulate  additional  alternative 
plans  as  appropriate;  and 

(6)  Select  a  recommended  plan  based  upon 
an  evaluation  of  the  tradeoffs  among  the 
varioris  objectives. 

Section  IS.  Specification  of  Components  of 
the  Multlobjectlves. 

(a)  At  the  outset  and  throughout  the  plan- 
ning process,  ths  responsible  planning  orga- 
nization will  consult  appropriate  Federal,  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  groups  to  ascertain 
the  components  of  the  multlobjectlves  that 
are  significantly  related  to  the  use  and  man- 
agement of  the  resources  in  the  planning 
setting.  These  will  be  expressed  In  tenns  of 
needs  and  problems. 

(b)  Explicit  consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  components  of  the  multlobjectlves  de- 
clared to  be  In  the  national  Interest  by  tbs 
Congress  or  by  the  executive  branch  through 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

(c)  Bpeolfled  components  will  be  reviewed 
and  reconsidered  as  planning  proceeds. 

(d)  Ths  specified  components  will  be  de- 
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lined  so  that  meaningful  altamaUve  levels 
of  achievement  are  identified.  It  Is  Intended 
that  thU  will  faclllUte  the  formulation  of 
alternative  plans  in  cases  where  there  may 
be  technical,  legislative,  or  administrative 
constraints  to  f\ill  achievement  of  objectives. 

Section  19.  Evaluation  of  Conditions  With- 
out Plan.  The  identification  of  the  specified 
components  of  objectives  will  nsoassarlly  In- 
volve an  appraisal  of  future  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  oondltlons  expected 
without  the  plan  as  compared  with  those  de- 
sired by  people  for  the  planning  area.  In  ad- 
dition, a  suAclent  inventory  and  appraisal  of 
the  water  and  land  resource  base  of  the 
planning  area  will  be  necessary. 

Section  20.  Formulation  of  Alternative 
Plans.  The  planning  process  Involves  an  eval- 
uation of  alternative  means  Including  non- 
structural measures  to  achieve  desired  objec- 
tives in  the  context  of  water  and  land 
resources. 

(a)  Based  upon  identified  needs  and  prob- 
lems, alternative  plans  will  be  prepared  and 
evaluated  In  the  context  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  multlobjectlves.  This  Involves 
comparisons  among  objectives,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  formulate  alternative  plans  that 
reflect  different  relative  emphasis  among  the 
objectives  for  the  planning  setting. 

(b)  The  number  of  alternative  plans  to  be 
developed  for  each  planning  effort  will  de- 
pend upon  complementarities  or  conflicts 
among  specified  components  of  the  objectives, 
resource  capabilities,  technical  possibilities, 
»nd  the  extent  to  which  the  design  of  addi- 
tional alternative  plans  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the  choice  of  a 
recommended  plan. 

(c)  Because  planning  staffs  are  limited, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  examination 
of  those  water  and  land  use  plans  which  may 
have  appreciable  effects  on  objectives. 

(d)  Appropriate  methods  and  techniques 
for  estimating  benefits  and  costs  will  be  used 
to  provide  reliable  estimates  of  the  conse- 
quences and  feasibility  of  each  alternative 
plan 

(e)  In  cases  where  the  tradeoffs  among 
objectives  are  Judged  to  be  significant  In  the 
context  of  either  national  priorities  or  more 
localized  priorities,  an  alternative  plan  will 
be  formulated  to  emphasize  the  contribu- 
tions to  each  such  objective.  One  such  alter- 
native plan  will  be  formulated  In  which 
optimum  contributions  are  made  to  the 
national  economic  development  objective. 

(f)  Alternative  plans  will  provide  for 
Identifying  the  full  range  of  the  tradeoffs 
among  significant  conflicting  objectives. 
Investigation  of  alternatives  should  not  be 
limited,  however,  to  those  emphasizing  spe- 
clflc  objectives  lest  an  overall  best  plan  be 
overlooked. 

(gi  Pour  tests  will  be  applied  in  the 
formulation  of  any  given  alternative  plan: 

(1)  The  acceptability  of  the  alternative 
plan  to  the  public  and  compatibility  with 
institutional  constraints; 

(2 1  The  effectiveness  of  the  alternative 
plan  In  meeting  component  needs  of  the 
muUlobJectives; 

(3)  The  efficiency  of  the  plan  in  meeting 
component  needs  of  the  multlobjectlves  and 
a  dpmonstratlon  that  the  plan  represents 
the  Itust-tost  means,  considering  all  adverse 
elTecis.  of  achieving  such  component  needs; 
and 

1 4)  The  completeness  of  the  plan  In 
accounting  for  all  Investments  and  other 
required  Inputs  or  actions. 

Section  21.  Analysis  of  Alternative  Plans, 

I  a)  TThe  display  of  beneficial  and  adverse 
effects  for  each  alternative  plan  will  be  pre- 
pared so  that  the  differences  among  alter- 
natives can  be  clearly  shown  and  accurately 
analyzed, 

(b)  The  analysis  will  provide  the  rationale 
for  the  selection  of  a  recommended  plan  and 
the  underlying  evaluation  of  the  various 
alternative  plans,  and  will  provide  the  Infor- 


mation on  which  the  planning  organleatlon 
and  others  can  base  Judgments  as  to  the  most 
desirabls  mix  of  beneficial  effects  on  objec- 
tives as  compared  with  the  advene  effects. 

(c)  The  tradeoffs  among  alternative  plans 
should  be  displayed  as  fully  as  possible  to 
facilitate  administrative  and  legislative  re- 
view and  decision. 

Section  22.  Reconsideration  of  Specified 
Components  of  the  Multlobjectlves.  As  plan- 
ning proceeds,  the  specified  components  will 
be  reviewed  and  reconsidered  as  appropriate. 

(a)  This  reconsideration  may  result  from 
new  Information,  revised  projections,  changes 
In  policy,  or  technological  innovations. 

(b)  Reconsideration  of  components  may 
result  in  modifying  alternatives  or  develop- 
ing additional  alternative  plans. 

Section  23.  Selection  of  a  Reconunended 
Plan.  F^om  its  analysis  of  alternative  plans. 
the  planning  organization  will  select  a  rec- 
ommended plan. 

(a)  The  plan  selected  vidll  reflect  the  Im- 
portance attached  to  different  objectives  and 
the  extent  to  which  different  objectives  can 
be  achieved  by  carrying  out  the  plan. 

(b)  The  recommended  plan  should  be 
formulated  so  that  benefits  and  costs  to  ob- 
jectives reflect,  to  the  best  of  current  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  the  prloritleB  and 
preferences  expressed  by  the  public  at  all 
levels  to  be  affected  by  the  plan. 

(c)  A  plan  will  be  recommended  only  If  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  plarmlng  organization 
the  total  beneflts  (monetary  and  nonmone- 
tary) to  all  objectives  are  equal  to  or  exceed 
the  total  costs  (monetary  and  nonmonetary) 
to  all  objectives, 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  recommended  plan 
with  supporting  analysis,  other  alternative 
plans  embodying  different  priorities  among 
the  desired  objectives  will  be  presented  in 
the  planning  report.  Included  with  the  pres- 
entation of  alternative  plans  will  be  an 
analysis  of  the  tradeoffs  among  them.  The 
tradeoffs  will  be  sot  forth  In  explicit  terms, 
including  the  basis  for  choosing  the  rec- 
ommended plan  from  among  the  alternative 
plans. 

BT8TXM   or  ACCOUNTS 

Section  24.  The  Oovmcil  vrtll  establish  a 
system  of  accounts  that  displays  beneflts 
and  coerts  of  each  plan  to  the  multiobiectives 
and  provides  a  basis  for  compearing  alterna- 
tive plans. 

(a)  The  display  of  beneficial  and  adverse 
effects  toward  each  objective  will  be  pre- 
pu«d  In  such  manner  that  the  different 
levels  of  achievement  to  each  objective  can 
be  readily  discerned  and  compared,  Indicat- 
ing the  tradeoffs  among  alternative  plans. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  accounting  for  the 
regional  development  objective,  a  standard 
set  of  regions  vclll  be  established  by  the 
Council.  The  system  of  accounts  wUl  display 
the  benefits  and  costs  In  the  region  under 
oonsldentlon  In  relation  to  the  other  p«urts 
of  the  Nation.  The  use  of  this  set  of  regions 
will  not.  however,  rule  out  the  use  of  other 
regions  whose  deUneatlons  are  Important  in 
meastulng  beneficial  or  adverse  effects  on 
specified  components  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment objective. 

COST     AIXOCATION,      XEIICBtrBSKMKNT.     AND 
COST    BHARINO 

Section  25.  Cost  Allocation. 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  the  identification  pro- 
vided for  In  the  system  of  benefit  and  cost 
accounts,  an  allocation  of  appropriate  costs 
shall  be  made  when  an  allocation  of  eoets  is 
required  for  piuTKises  of  establishing  reim- 
bursement levels,  pricing  policies,  or  cost 
sharing  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  non-Federal  Interests. 

(b)  All  objectives  and  components  of  ob- 
jectives shall  be  generally  treated  comparably 
in  cost  al location. 

Section  26.  Reimbursement  and  Cost  Shar- 
ing. Reimbursement  and  cost-sharing  pedi- 
cles shall   be  directed  generally  to  the  end 


that  identifiable  beneOclailas  bear  an  equl- 
tabls  share  of  costs  oommansurate  with  ban- 
efits  received  In  full  nognl»tanne  of  the  multi- 
objectives. 

FoamnjLTiOM  or  natiomai.  raooBAac  and 

nuoamxs 

Section  27.  (a)  Tbs  policy  and  principles 
set  forth  in  this  Act  apply  to  alternative 
plans  for  individual  projects,  regions,  or  river 
basins.  The  evaluaitton,  systematic  display, 
and  oomparlson  of  alternative  j^ans  for  a 
project,  region,  or  river  basin  will  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  selecting  a  recommended 
plan. 

(b)  A  national  program  for  Fedenl  and 
Federally  assisted  water  and  land  resource 
activities  will  be  formulated  establishing  pri- 
orities among  recommended  plans  for  proj- 
ects and  river  basins  or  regions.  The  system 
of  benefit  and  ooet  accounts,  together  wKh 
other  criteria,  such  as  available  budget  re- 
sources, national  policy  toward  the  environ- 
ment or  regional  development,  and  public 
and  private  Investment  alternatives.  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  a  basis  tor  formulsitlng 
stich  national  programs  and  establishing 
such  priorities. 

paOOBAKS  AND  AcrrvRTss  covxazD 

Seotion  28.  This  Act,  and  the  standards  and 
pixxxdures  established  punuant  thereto,  ap- 
plies to  Federal  participation  in  com,prehen- 
sive  regional  or  river  basin  planning  of  water 
and  land  reeouroe  development  whether 
carried  out — 

(a)  By  river  basin  commissions  established 
under   the   Water  Resources   Planning  Act. 

(b)  By  entitles  performing  the  functJons 
of  a  river  basin  commission.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  such  entities  as — 

(1)  Federal -interstate  compact  commis- 
sions; 

(2)  Federal-State  interagency  committees; 

(3)  Federal -State  coordinating  commit- 
tees; 

(4)  Federal -State  development  commis- 
sions; 

(6)  Lead  Federal  agency  vrtth  special  au- 
thorization for  comprehensive  planning;  and 

(6)  Coordinated  Federal  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  comprehensive 
v?ater  resource  planning. 

Section  29.  This  Act.  and  the  standards  and 
procedures  established  pursuant  thereto, 
also  applies  to  the  following  water  and  land 
programs,  projects,  and  activities: 

(a)  Federal  programs  and  projects: 

( 1 )  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  functions; 

(2)  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects: 

(3)  Federally  constructed  watershed  proj- 
ects; 

(4)  National  recreation  areas; 

(5)  Wild  and  scenic  riven; 

(6)  Wetland  and  estuary  projects: 

(7)  Federal  waterfowl  refuges;  and 

(8)  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

(b)  Federally  assisted  programs: 

(1)  Federal  grants  to  State,  intentate,  or 
intrastate  entitles  for  planning  vroter  and 
land  resources; 

(2)  Federal  aaslstance  to  State  and  local 
government  sponsored  watershed  programs; 

(3)  Federal  assistance  to  regional,  munici- 
pal, and  rural  waste  treatment  systems; 

(4)  Federal  assistance  to  regioiuil.  mu- 
nicipal, and  rural  water  supply  sjrstems: 

(5)  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
fiood  plain  management; 

(6)  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
programs  for  management  of  wetlands, 
shores,  and  estuarlne  areas;  and 

(7)  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
development  of  water-based  recreation. 

(c)  Federal  Uoenting  activitiet: 

(1)  Federal  Power  Commission  licenses 
that  involve  or  affect  water  use; 

(2)  Atomic  Energy  Commission  licenses 
that  involve  or  affect  water  use:  and 

(3)  Other  Federal  licensing  activities  that 
involve  or  affect  water  use. 
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Section  30.  (a)  Tbe  Water  Resources 
Council  will  establish  standards  and  pro- 
cedures pursuant  to  Section  2(b)  of  this 
Act,  and  through  other  direction  and  guid- 
ance to  affected  agencies  facilitate  efDclent 
conduct  of  planning  activities. 

(b)  The  Council  will  Include  In  such 
standards  and  procedures  provision  for  co- 
ordination among  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  among  public  and  private  Interests 
affected   by   water  and  land   resource   plans. 

(ci  The  Federal  agencies  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  will  submit  their 
agency  procedures  to  the  Council  for  review 
as  to  consistency  with  this  Act  and  the 
CXiuncll'a  standards  and  procedures  adopted 
pursuant  thereto. 

(d)  The  OoiuicU  will  specify  procedures 
for  public  participation  In  the  planning  proc- 
ess and  for  the  review  and  transmission  Oif 
planning  reports  to  States,  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  Congress.  The  Council  will  also  pro- 
vide for  review  of  project  studies  to  deter- 
mine their  reUtlonsiUps  to  regional  and  river 
basin  plans  and  their  oonformrance  with  the 
Council's  standards  and  procedures. 

(e)  The  Water  Reeourcee  Council  wUl  fa- 
cilitate the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  by  fostering  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  manpower,  the  application  of 
mathematical  and  other  planning  tools  for 
Increased  efBclency  In  planning,  and  needed 
research   to  support  the  planning  efTorts. 

EnXCT    ON    EXISTING    LAW 

Section  31.  Section  103  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  79  Stat.  246,  42  U.S.C. 
1962a-2,  and  Section  209  of  PL  91-411  are 
hereby  superseded. 

Section  32.  Except  for  Section  31,  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  supersed- 
ing, modifying,  or  repealing  existing  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  Federal  agencies  which 
are  authorized  to  develop  or  participate  in 
the  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or  regula- 
tory functions  In  relation  thereto,  except  as 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or 
prerogative  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. United  States  and  Canada,  the  Per- 
manent Engineering  Board  and  the  United 
States  Operating  Entity  or  Entitles  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty,  signed  at  Washington.  January  17, 
1961.  or  the  International  Boundary  and  Wa- 
ter Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Section  33.  Pending  approval  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  standards  and  criteria 
set  forth  in  this  Act  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  the  repwrt  of  the  Special  Task  Force 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council,  dated  July 
31,  1970.  published  In  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  Print  No.  92-20,  shall  be  the  basis 
for  evaluating  water  resources  projects. 


National  Watfr  and  Rclatkd  Land 

Resoukcbs  Policy  Act 

a  section-bt-skction  analt8is 

Section  1.  The  short  title  was  chosen  to 
emphasize  the  broad  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  Its  national  Importance. 

Section  2  declares  a  national  policy  that 
explicitly  includes  the  four  objectives  rec- 
ommended by  the  Task  Force,  requires  iden- 
tification of  alternatives,  and  states  in  sum- 
mary form  the  scope  of  activities  covered 
by  the  bill.  This  section  also  directs  the 
Water  Resources  Council  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  bill  by  establishing,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  standards  and 
procedures.  In  this  resF)ect  the  section  Is  In- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  the  present  Section 
103  of  the  Water  Resource  Planning  Act  and 
the  language  and  substance  of  the  two  Sec- 
tions is  very  similar.  Section  31  formally 
makes  the  substitution. 

Section  3  states  the  four  objectives  in 
fuller  form  than  does  the  earlier  policy  dec- 
laration. This  Section  also  declares  the 
Important  policy  principle  of  balance,  that 


"no  one  objective  has  any  Inherently  greater 
claim  .  .  .  than  any  other,"  and  that  the 
bill  does  not  Imply  priorities  among  the  ob- 
jectives. With  the  exception  of  subsection 
(b),  which  Is  based  on  the  "Standards"  the 
language  of  the  Section  la  substantially  the 
same  as  that  In  the  "Principles." 

Sections  4,  6  and  6  define  benefits  and  costs 
under  each  of  the  four  objectives.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Task  Force  "Principles"  report 
has  been  slightly  modified  In  the  bill  to  clar- 
ify the  rejxjrt's  intent  with  respect  to  the 
Inclusivenees  of  the  definitions. 

Sections  7  through  16  state  general  evalua- 
tion principles  with  respect  to  measurement 
of  benefits  and  costs,  price  relationship, 
discount  rate,  alternatives,  period  of  analy- 
sis, scheduling,  risk  uncertainty,  sensitivity 
analysis,  updating  plans,  and  other  matters. 
Except  for  Section  10  on  the  discount  rate, 
which  Is  taken  from  S.  Doc.  97,  and  certain 
minor  adaptations  to  the  bill  form,  the  lan- 
guage of  these  sections  is  Identical  to  that 
in  the  Task  Force  "Principles"  document. 

Sections  17  through  23  are  provisions  deal- 
ing specifically  with  the  formulation  and 
selection  of  alternative  plans  that  contain 
varying  "mixes"  of  the  compwnents  of  the 
mxiltlobjectlves.  Specification  of  compo- 
nents of  the  multiobjectives,  evaluation  of 
conditions  without  the  plan,  formulation  of 
alternative  plans,  analysis  of  alternative 
plans,  reconsideration  of  specified  compo- 
nents of  the  multiobjectivee.  and  plan  selec- 
tion are  covered. 

The  language  of  these  sections,  with  only 
minor  modifications,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  "Principles,"  except  for  subsection  20(g) 
which  is  based  on  the  "Standards." 

Section  24  directs  the  Council  to  establish 
a  system  of  accounts  that  displays  costs  and 
benefits  of  each  plan  in  terms  of  the  multi- 
objectives,  and  to  establish  a  standard  set 
of  regions  for  accounting  for  the  regional 
development  objectives.  The  section  Is  prac- 
tically identical  to  the  "Principles". 

Sections  25  and  26  deal  with  cost  alloca- 
tion, reimbursement,  and  cost  sharing.  They 
are  intended  to  put  objectives  and  compo- 
nents of  objectives  on  a  generally  compara- 
ble basis  for  cost  allocation,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  that  Identifiable  beneficiaries 
should  generally  pay  for  benefits  received 
It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  these 
sections  are  qualified  by  Section  32.  and  do 
not  purport  to  change  existing  statutory 
rules  for  coat  sharing  and  reimbursement. 
The  language  of  these  sections  is  practically 
identical  to  that  in  the  "I»rlnciples"  docu- 
ment. 

Section  27  provides  for  the  formulation  of  a 
national  program  for  Federal  and  Federal- 
ly assisted  water  and  land  resource  activ- 
ities. 

Sections  28  and  29  define  the  coverage  of 
the  bill  in  terms  of  programs  and  activities 
affected.  It  is  recognized  that  the  enumera- 
tions in  Sections  28  and  29,  taken  from  the 
"Standards"  document,  adds  to  the  length 
of  the  bill.  However.  It  was  considered  im- 
portant to  be  clear  and  specific  on  this  Im- 
portant point. 

Section  30  provides  for  implementation  of 
the  bill,  directing  the  Council  to  establish 
standards  and  procedures  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  bill  and  to  take  certain  other 
actions  to  insure  implementation  of  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  Sec- 
tion Is  based  on  the  language  of  the  "Stand- 
ards" document. 

Section  31  states  explicitly  the  effect  of 
the  bill  In  superseding  Section  103  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and  Section 
209  of  PL  91-611.  As  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mentary on  Section  2  above,  most  of  the 
substance  of  Section  103  Is  carried  over  Into 
thU  blU  In  Section  2. 

Section  32  Is  a  savings  clause  modeled 
upon  the  language  of  Section  3(c)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  It  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  the  bill  is  to  be  In  addi- 


tion to,  rather  than  in  derogation  of,  otbar 
statutory  provisions  In  such  acts  as: 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-4). 

Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-72) . 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
(PublloLarw  8fr-80). 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  19d6  (Public  Law  89-136) . 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  (Public  Lav 
89-334). 

Northeastern  Water  Supply  Study  In  196S 
(Public  Law  89-398). 

Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-783). 

Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-760). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-642). 

National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
(Title  Xm,  Public  Law  90-448) . 

Estuary  Protection  Act  of  1968  (Public  Iaw 
90-454). 

National  Environmental  I»olicy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-190). 

Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224) . 

Section  33.  This  Section  provides  that 
p>ending  Implementation  of  the  standards 
and  criteria  as  provided  for  In  Section  30 
of  the  blU,  the  report  of  the  Council's  Spe- 
cial Task  Force,  Senate  Public  Works  Oom- 
mlttee  Print  No.  92-20,  shall  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Water  Resources  Agencies  In  evalu- 
ating water  resource  projects. 


ADDITION  AX.  C06PONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baked) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  346,  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act. 

8.    1307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
(ulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1307,  to  in- 
crease employment  opportunities  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.      1S98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1699,  the 
Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1971. 

8.     187« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magntjson,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1874.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  projects 
for  the  dental  health  of  children,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  dental  auxiliaries, 
to  Increase  the  availability  of  dental  care 
through  eflaclent  use  of  dental  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    2497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2497,  the 
Vietnam  Children's  Care  Agency  Act. 

S.    2S29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cooper)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
water)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2529.  to  incorporate  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, Inc. 

8.    2581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MAcmrsoN.  he 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581.  to 
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require  the  PreBldent  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  he  Impounds  funds,  or 
authorizes  the  impounding  of  funds,  smd 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
approve  the  President's  action  or  require 
the  President  to  cease  such  action. 

S.    aS99 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Magntjson,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2599,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  the  Sherman  Act 
to  the  business  of  organized  professional 
baseball. 

SENATS   JOIirr  EBSOLDTION    112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  to  provide  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  children  tn  the  matter  of 
school  admissions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  Sep- 
tember "National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day." 

SENATK  JOINT  RESOLCTTION    128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
125,  to  designate  October  5,  1971.  as  "The 
Day  of  Bread." 

SENATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION    157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  157,  to  assure  that 
every  schoolchild  will  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  South  CJaroIina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Hatfield  )  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  to  declare 
May  6,  1972  "Clean  Up  America  Day." 


nent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,  1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  448 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  Proxmire  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  8e- 
elected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

amendment  no.  438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pulbright,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dako>ta  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  438.  to  H.R.  8687,  tiie 
military  procurement  authorizations  bUl, 
1972. 


HEARING  SCHEDULED  FOR  NOVEM- 
BER 15  ON  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT'S PROPOSED  OIL  SHALE 
LEASING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  conduct  a  1-day  hearing  No- 
vember 15,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  to  re- 
view the  proposed  oil  shale  leasing  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  to  take  testimony  on  S.  2510,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  corporation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources. 

The  energy  requirements  of  the  United 
States  dictate  that  the  Congress  must 
carefully  examine  the  potential  of  oil 
shale  development  as  well  as  all  other 
potential  energy  sources  for  suppljring 
the  growing  energy  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  announced  a  proposed  pro- 
gram for  oil  shale  leasing.  Articles  in  the 
trade  journals  within  the  last  week,  how- 
ever, have  noted  that  there  has  been  lit- 
tle industry  interest  in  the  Depaiijnent's 
proposed  program  for  oil  shale  leasing. 

The  committee  will  want  to  review  the 
prospects  for  the  proposed  leasing  pro- 
gram, the  technology  for  converting  oU 
shale  into  petroleum  products,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  leases.  Mat- 
ters of  special  interest  to  the  committee 
include  the  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  protection  of  the  environment, 
for  avoiding  monopoly  control  over  the 
oil  shale  resources,  and  for  insuring  a 
fair  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  use  of  public  resources. 

The  hearing  will  have  a  dual  purpose. 
First,  it  will  provide  the  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials and  F\iels  Subcommittee,  presided 
over  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  an  opportunity  to  consider  S. 
2510  as  an  additional  method  of  investi- 
gating the  feasibility  of  (jommercial  de- 
velopment of  oil  shale  resources.  Sec- 
ond, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45, 
the  hearing  will  provide  the  Interior 
Committee  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  Committees 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy an  opportunity  to  review  the  role  of 
federally  owned  oil  shale  resources  in 
the  context  of  a  National  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Policy. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OP  THE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970, 1  announce  that  the  Se- 


lect Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  will  hold  hearings  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  6,  and  7  at  10  ajn.  in  room  1114 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

On  October  5  the  committee  will  hear 
the  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Tea<diers  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cational finance. 

On  October  6,  the  committee  will  hear 
the  school  superintendents  from  five 
school  districts  on  the  need  for  financial 
aid  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

On  October  7,  the  committee  will  hear 
from  Profs.  Michael  Kirst  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  Stephen  Bailey  of 
Synicuse  University  for  Federal  aid  to 
disadvantaged  children. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  ELLENDER.  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  other  Sena- 
tors in  offering  the  most  heartfelt  birth- 
day congratulations  to  my  able  friend 
and  colleague,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Allen  J.  Ellen- 

DER. 

Senator  Ellender  was  bom  during 
President  Benjamin  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration. He  first  went  into  public  service 
in  his  home  State  during  President  Wil- 
son's first  term.  He  has  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate under  six  Presidents. 

All  of  us  who  serve  with  him  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  aware  of 
the  energy  and  dedication  with  which  he 
pursues  his  many  and  important  Senate 
duties.  We  wish  him  good  health  and 
happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  that  has 
faced  our  relationship  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands has  been  the  resolution  of  their 
long-standing  claims  resulting  from 
hostihties  in  those  islands  during  World 
Warn. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  islands  of 
Truk,  Peleliu,  Saipsin,  and  Tinian  were 
focal  points  in  the  retaking  of  the  Pacific 
area  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  The  in- 
digenous population  of  those  and  othei 
islands  of  Micronesia  suffered  the  loss 
of  personal  property  and  relatives  as  in- 
nocent victims  of  a  war  in  which  they 
had  no  direct  part.  These  events  took 
place  more  than  25  years  ago.  but  the  in- 
dividuals who  suffered  the  losses  have  yet 
to  be  recompensed. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
the  92d  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission,  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  hearing  and  adjudicating  all 
of  the  trending  Micronesian  claims. 

In   recognlticxi   of  Senator  Jackson's 
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nuklor  contribution  to  the  enactment  of 
this  tanportant  leglatatlozi,  the  Mariana 
IslacdB  District  Leeislature  has  sdoi)ted 
a  resolutloci  commending  him  for  hla 
efforts.  I  afik  uzMmlmoiu  consent  that  the 
resolution.  No.  24-1971,  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  ot>J«ctloa,  the  reaolu- 
tkm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 
TKCBO    MauaMa    Islands    Dibtuct    Lsgxsla- 

TtTBS — RsSOLimDM  No.  34-1071 

A  resolution  relative  to  ezpreaslng  alnoere 
grstltude  uul  appreciation  to  Honorable 
Henry  IC  Jsckson  and  Uember  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee   on   Interior   and  Insular 
AlTalrs  for  their  favorable  support  of  tbe 
"Mlcronesian   Claims   Act   of    1971" 
Whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  speedy  action  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  "Mlcronesian   Claims  Act 
of  1971"  passed  by  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  in  record  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  signing  of  Public  Law  92-39 
by  President  NUon  on  July  11,  1971,  wUl  at 
long  last  set  Into  motion  tbe  machinery  to 
begin  resolving  a  problem  that  has  existed 
for  too  long;  and 

Whereas,  a  great  deal  of  work  by  many 
people  has  gone  Into  tbe  Introduction  and 
passage  of  the  "Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  of 
1971",  and  we  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District,  wish  to  ezprees  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  tbe 
members  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance and  speedy  action; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  3rd. 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  that  Its 
sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  be  and 
Is  hereby  expressed  to  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson  and  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  their 
favorable  support  of  the  "Mlcronesian  Claims 
Act  of  1971";  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest 
the  adoption  hereof  and  thereafter  transmit 
copies  of  the  same  to  tbe  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


I  will  truly  miss  his  wise  and  dedicated 
counsel. 

Mrs.  Taft  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Jennettc  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Prouty  family. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  untimely  passing  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  Winston  L. 
Prouty. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Win  for 
a  brief  time  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  He  was  a  dedicated 
and  most  effective  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  was  a  man  who  knew  and 
deeply  understood  the  pulse  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

He  empathized  with  the  elderly  and 
was  instrumental  in  passing  legislation  to 
provide  for  their  own  self-respect  and 
social  betterment. 

For  20  years  Win  Prouty  has  quietly 
championed  the  causes  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  handicapped.  He  deeply  un- 
derstood and  felt  the  need  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  educaticxial  institutions  to 
the  less  fortunate. 

He  led  the  flght  for  the  1970  passage  of 
the  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
and  was  studying  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance  when  death  took  him. 

He  was  a  humanitarian,  an  outstand- 
ing legislator,  and  a  man  of  the  highest 
character.  He  will  be  missed  by  this  body, 
by  those  who  so  greatly  benefited  by  his 
work,  by  his  home  State  of  Vermont,  and 
by  his  country. 


GEa^OCIDE:  PRESTIGE  ON  THE  LINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seons  that  few  of  our  governmental 
institutions  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  integrity  and  high  reputation 
among  the  people  amidst  the  chaos  and 
confusion  of  the  la«t  few  years.  But  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
an  exception.  The  committee  has  earned 
tbe  reapect  of  concerned  citizens  across 
the  country  for  Its  leadership  on  the 
issue  of  the  war,  Investigating  Its  causes 
and  possible  solutions  to  the  confilct. 

Last  spring  the  committee  acted  on 
another  front  when  it  reported  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  to  the  Senate  floor  with 
a  recommendation  that  the  Senate  nUif  y 
the  convention.  Ratification,  as  well  as 
ending  the  war,  would  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  peace  in  the  world. 
In  its  concluding  remarks  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  states: 

Oenodde  has  become  a  word  Ln  altogether 
too  common  usage. 

Indeed,  the  very  act  of  genocide  has 
become  altogether  too  common  in  our 
century. 

FVn-  this  reason,  civilized  man  demands 
that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  genocide  from  ever  occurring  again. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  why  It  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention soon. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  concluding  comments  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OONCLUSIONS 

Oenoclde  has  become  a  word  in  altogether 
too  common  usage.  The  committee  there- 
fore has  been  careful  In  this  report  to  nar- 
row Its  meaning  and  not  to  overstate  the 
scope  of  the  convention.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned largely  with  describing  what  It  does 
not  do.  We  find  no  substantial  merit  In  the 
ajigviments  against  the  convention. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  note  of  fear  behind  most 
arguments — as  if  genocide  were  rampant  In 
the  United  States  and  this  Nation  could  not 
afford  to  have  Its  actions  examined  by  In- 
ternational organs — as  If  our  Supreme  Coiirt 
would  lose  Its  collective  oUnd  and  make  of 
the  treaty  something  It  is  not — as  If  we  as 
a  people  don't  trust  ourselves  and  our  so- 
ciety. The  rhetoric  of  the  opponents,  and  to 
a  degree  the  proponents,  has  obscured  what 
a  modest  step  the  convention  represents. 

Phlloeophlcal,  moral,  and  oonstltutlozuU 
questions  have  been  raised  which  go  far  b»- 
yond  this  modest  step  and  probe  man's  re- 
lationship to  his  fellow  man  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  governments  to  protect  the 
rights  of  their  citizens.  These  questions  ap- 
pear Inherent  In  the  area  of  human  rights 
treaties  and  legislation,  and  It  Is  good  that 
they  are  raised,  because  they  serve  to  lift 
our  sights  to  what  Is  really  at  issue  here,  an 
attempt  to  curb  the  excesses  of  oianklnd. 
As  our  planet  becomes  more  crowded,  man's 
behavior  towBirds  his  fellows  must  be  gov- 
erned by  standards  ever  higher  and  more 
humane.  This  treaty  seeks  to  set  a  higher 
standard,  of  International  morality  and 
should  be  Judged  on  tibat  basis. 


Thle  higher  plans  at  vWwUag  tbs  oonvsa- 
tlon  Is  ■uOTBotsd  In  Uie  f oUowlsg  Ttrliisnenti 
of  our  Presldsnts: 

The  wards  of  Praaldeat  Trumao  In  sub- 
mlttlnf  the  Osnodde  ConvenUon  in  1948 
stUl  bold  true: 

"By  giving  Its  advice  and  oonsent  to  my 
ratinoatlon  of  this  oonvenuon,  which  I  uigs, 
the  Senate  of  Uie  Unltsd  SUtaa  will  demon- 
strau  tliat  the  United  States  Is  prefiared  to 
take  effective  action  on  Its  part  to  contribute 
to  the  estsbllahmeut  of  prindplss  of  law  and 
Justlos." 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy,  In  sub- 
mlttlng  three  related  human  rights  trestles, 
also  apply: 

"The  day-tx>-day  unfolding  of  events 
makes  Its  ever  clearer  that  our  own  welfare 
Is  Intsrrslated  with  tbe  rights  and  freedoms 
assured  tbe  psoples  of  other  nations.  •  •  • 
There  is  no  society  so  advanced  ""^t  It  no 
longer  needs  periodic  reoocnmitznent  to  hu- 
man rights.  The  United  States  cannot  affoctf 
to  renounce  responsibility  for  support  of  the 
very  fundsfnentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept  of  government  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny." 

And  finally,  the  oomnUttee  concurs  with 
the  words  of  President  Nixon : 

"I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer  In 
taking  the  final  convincing  step  which 
would  reaffirm  Chat  the  United  States  rs- 
malns  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of 
genocide  as  ever." 

The  committee,  therefore,  earnestly  rec- 
ommends to  the  Senate  that,  subject  to 
the  understandings  and  declarations,  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Oenoclde  Oonvsntlon  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Respect  for  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  expressed  by  the  76  ratlflcaUoos 
to  date,  should  lead  to  no  less. 


HANOI  CREDIBILrTY  NEAR 
ROCKBOTTOM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recent  con- 
tradictory statements  by  the  government 
of  Hanoi  have  once  again  demonstrated 
the  North  Vietnamese  total  lack  of  sin- 
cerity in  regard  to  achieving  meaningful 
negotiations  concerning  the  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

Nguyen  Thanh  Le  said  on  September 
16  in  Paris  that  conditions  for  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  were  both  military  and  politloal. 
This  means,  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  armed  forces  and  the  cessation  of 
U.8.  support  for  the  present  Government 
in  Saigon.  These  concessions  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  before  any  prisoners  would 
be  released. 

Previous  misinterpretations  of  North 
Vietnamese  spokesmen  indicated  that 
U.S.  prisoners  would  be  released  at  a  time 
the  United  States  set  a  time  certain  for 
troop  withdrawal  have  now  been  dis- 
pelled. 

It  is  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  no  intention  of  reaching  any  agree- 
ment at  this  point.  Their  only  Intent, 
which  Is  equally  clear,  is  to  create  frus- 
tration and  confusion  among  all  those 
vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action.  Their  families  and  loved  ones 
along  with  the  POW's  and  MIA's  are  be- 
ing subjected  to  this  cruel  mental  an- 
guish for  no  purpose  other  than  to  gahi 
hoped  for  political  advcmtage  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government. 

An  article  by  Rowland  £>ans  and  Rob- 
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ert  Novak,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  26,  1971.  descriptively 
outlines  the  recent  maneuvering  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 
as  follows : 

Hanoi's  Wrifsaw  in  Paris 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  whlpssw  now  being  used  so  effectively 
by  Hanoi  to  undercut  President  Nixon's  ne- 
gotiating postrure  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks 
In  Paris,  already  near  rock-bottom,  has  now 
severed  the  last  strand  of  credibility  here  In 
what  the  Communists  seem  to  be  saying  in 
Paris. 

Indeed,  the  deliberately  misleading,  am- 
biguous trlple-speak  emanating  from  the 
peace  negotiators  at  Paris,  who  represent 
both  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  "provisional 
government"  in  South  Vietnam,  rung  a  sur- 
prising confession  of  mental  anguish  from 
The  Washington  Poet's  Jonathan  Randal  at 
the  Sept.  16  briefing  by  Hanoi's  Ngu-yen 
Thanh  Le. 

Pressing  Le  for  an  explanation  of  the  stark 
contradiction  between  what  South  Dakota 
Sen.  George  McGovern  said  he  had  learned 
about  the  Communist  settlement  plan  a  few 
days  earlier,  and  what  chief  Hanoi  negotia- 
tor Xuan  Thuy  had  said  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  Porter  on  Sept.  16,  Randal  exclaimed 
to  Le: 

"E>o  you  understand  why  we  no  longer  un- 
derstand anything?  Do  you  understand  the 
confusion  in  our  minds?  Either  things  are 
not  clear  or  I  am  a  fool,  and  11  I  am  a  fool  I 
am  ready  to  withdraw  from  active  life." 

Randal,  The  Post's  chief  correspondent  In 
Parts.  Is  no  fool.  His  mental  angul^  accu- 
rately reflected  the  growing  credibility  gap 
between  what  the  Communists  have  been 
telling  such  unofficial  peaceeeekers  as  Mc- 
Govern, a  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
and  what  they  have  been  telling  Porter  and 
the  U.S.  government. 

Ever  since  the  unveiling  on  July  1  of 
Hanoi's  seven-point  pyeace  plan,  peace-bloc 
leaders  In  the  U.S.  Senate  such  as  McGovern 
have  been  hounding  President  Nixon  to  set 
a  date  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawals,  as  de- 
manded by  point  one  of  the  peace  plan.  If  he 
would  only  do  that,  they  proclaim,  the  Com- 
munists would  release  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
in  a  percentage  ratio  equal  to  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal. 

Thus,  emerging  from  his  own  negotiating 
sessions  with  Xuan  Thuy  and  Thuy's  Vlet- 
cong coUeaguee  on  Sept.  10  and  11,  MoGovem 
aald:  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what- 
soever that  our  prisoners  will  be  released  If 
we  withdraw  our  forces.  Mr.  Xuan  Thuy  .  .  . 
confirms  the  July  7  New  Tork  Times  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Le  Due  Tho  (a  Hanoi  polit- 
buro  member)  that  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  carried  out  before  oonslderatlon  of  a 
new  government  In  Saigon" — which  Is  de- 
mand nxunber  two  of  the  Ootnmunlst  peekce 
plan. 

It  has  been  the  ofllcial  U.S.  position  since 
July  1  that  Hanoi  in  fact  was  demanding  U.S. 
agreement  on  both  points  one  and  two  as 
preconditions  for  tbe  release  ot  Amertcan 
POWs.  But  always,  in  ex  parte  negotiations 
with  U.S.  politicians  and  lnt«rvle>ws  with  the 
press,  tbe  Communists  had  gone  flar  out  of 
their  way  to  encourage  the  view  that  troop 
withdrawals  alone  would  lead  to  prisoner 
release.  By  seizing  on  Just  such  wisps  of 
enoourageiment,  as  McGovern  did  In  his  Sept. 
12  press  conference  and  many  other  politi- 
cians have  similarly  done,  unofficial  nego- 
tiators have  led  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve t^iat  Mr.  Nixon  was  deliberately  stalling 
the  July  1  Communist  peace  overtxire. 

Thus.  MoOovem  said  on  Sept.  13:  "It  is 
not  the  other  side  (the  Communists)  which 


links  point  one  and  point  two  in  the  seven- 
point  program.  Those  two  points  .  .  .  are 
linked  by  the  Nixon  administration  but  not 
by  the  (Communist)  delegates  with  whom 
we  (Mscussed  this  matter  yesterday." 

That  was  Sept.  12.  Just  four  days  later, 
reporter  Randal  made  his  oonfession  of 
mental  anguish.  Its  root  cause  was  Nguyen 
Thanh  Lee's  flat  assertion  In  the  press  brief- 
ing: "There  are  two  fundamental  problems: 
the  military  (withdrawal  of  VjS.  troops)  and 
the  political  (an  end  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
preeemt  government  In  Saigon),  which  are 
tied  to  one  another." 

In  other  words,  no  prisoner  release  until 
Mr.  NUon  (1)  sets  a  date  for  total  with- 
drawal and  (2)  agrees  publicly  to  end  U.S. 
support  for  the  present  government  In  Sai- 
gon. That's  not  what  McGovern  thought  he 
was  told,  but  it  stands  as  the  official  Com- 
munist position  until  the  whlpsawlng  starts 
on  BomotMng  else. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERT  LANCE,  DIREC- 
TOR, GEORGIA  HIGHWAY  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  Bert 
Lance,  the  director  of  the  Georgia  High- 
way Department,  was  recently  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  editorial  written  by  Hubert 
Lee,  editor  of  the  outstanding  Southern 
business  review  Dixie  Business.  Mr.  Lance 
is  a  devoted  son  of  our  State,  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Highway   Diskctor 

In  the  March  1937  issue  our  front  cover  was 
devoted  to  the  feature: 

Story  of  Georgia's  School  Superintendent 
By  T.  J.  Lance,  President  of  Young  Harris 
College. 

It  featured  the  late  Dr.  W.  D.  Collins. 

On  the  cover  of  the  November  Issue,  I  fea- 
tured the  Georgia  Highway  Department. 

Jim  GUllB  was  a  member. 

Old  memories  came  back  when  Gov.  Jimmy 
Carter  picked  Dr.  Jack  Lance's  son  Bert  Lance 
as  director  of  Georgia  Highway  Board  after 
my  friend  Jim  Gillts  resigned. 

Young  Harris  was  also  In  the  news  when 
W.  O.  DuVall  received  the  Medallion. 

Bert  Lance  Joined  the  Calhoun  National 
Bank  in  1951  and  was  President  when  Gover- 
nor asked  him  to  head  Highway. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Calhoiin  Rotary 
Club,  where  In  1064  I  was  privileged  to  instaU 
Editor  J.  Roy  MoGlnty  m  the  South's  "HaU 
of  P>ame  for  the  Living." 

Bert  was  bom  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  June  3. 
1931.  tbe  son  of  a  great  educator,  Dr.  T.  J. 
and  Annie  Rose  ETwln  Lance. 

He  attended  Emory  University,  U.  of  O*. 
School  of  Banking  of  the  South  at  LSU  and 
Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking  at 
Rutgers. 

DIKECTOaATXS 

He  Is  s  director  of  Astro  Dye  Works,  Inc., 
Edward  Lacey  Mills,  Calhoun  Chemical  and 
Coating  Co.,  Crown  Crafts,  Inc.  Modem 
Fibers,  Inc..  Shaheen  Carpet  Mills  Multi-De- 
veloper, Inc.  and  Tlce  Yams,  Inc. 

In  1960,  he  married  Lsbelle  David.  Tbey 
have  four  sons,  Thomas  B.  Lance,  Jr.,  David 
Jackson,  Stuart  Austin,  and  Claude  Beverly. 

Bert  Is  a  leader  in  church,  dvlc,  educa- 
tional and  scouting  activities. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi,  Gridiron 
Secret  Society,  Young  Presidents',  Georgia 
State  C.  of  C.  AUcuits  AthleUc  Club.  Atlanta 
Commerce,  Coosa  Country,  Dslton  County 
among  many. 

He  Is  second  vice  president  of  the  Georgia 


Bankers  Association  and  is  one  of  tbe  most 
respected  and  Uked  bankers  I  know. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Highway  Board 
did  was  to  pass  four  measures  to  aid  city  road 
building. 

"It  is  a  new  day  ...  a  day  some  of  you 
board  members  have  been  looking  forward  to 
for  a  long  time,"  Lance  said. 

Board  members  Alex  Smith,  of  Atlanta  and 
Jack  Einbry,  of  Decatur,  were  happy. 

We  are  proud  of  Bert  Lance  and  wish  bim 
all  the  best. 


THE  NEED  TO  KEEP  AMERICA 
STRONG 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Willard  F.  Rockwell.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  spoke  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  subject  of 
the  need  to  keep  America  stron?.  In  his 
speech  he  emphasizes  the  shocking  fig- 
ures on  America's  retreat  to  second- 
class  status. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the 
procurement  authorization  b'll.  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  Mr.  Rockwell's 
remarks  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  as  they  emphasize  once  again 
the  points  previously  made  by  Senator 
Stennis,  Senator  Buckley.  Senator 
Brock,  myself,  and  others  that  no  for- 
eign policy  can  work  without  credible 
muscle  to  back  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimcus  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Rockwell's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Dkjtnse:    Kxt   to  Putuhx  Pkacs 
(By  Willard  P.  Rockwell,  Jr.) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

It  was  Jtist  four  weeks  ago  that  President 
Nixon,  speaking  in  a  time  of  crisis,  said, 
"The  United  States  Is  the  strongeet  economic 
country  In  the  wwld.  We  Intend  to  keep  it 
that  way." 

No  one  disputed  that  statement. 

We  are  the  strongest  economic  p>ower  Vtx 
tbe  world,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  In 
that  position. 

But  speak  of  national  defense,  and  It's  a 
different  story. 

This  country's  military  prowees  is  slipping 
into  a  gray  Eone,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  un- 
favorable statistics.  In  national  defense  we're 
no  longer  first.  And  we're  reluctant  to  admit 
that  we're  Nimaber  Two  when  compared  to 
the  military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently  Senator  James  Buckley  summed 
up  the  background  for  that  downward  tran- 
sition In  these  words :  "Since  1966  tbe  Soviet 
Union  has  launched  and  sustained  a  truly 
extraordinary  Increase  and  modernization  of 
every  important  area  of  Its  strategic  foroes." 

"The  umted  States,"  the  Senator  con- 
tinued, "is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  In  the 
nonstrateglc  areas  where  we  will  soon  no 
longer  have  the  military  capacity  to  back  up 
our  foreign  policy  decisions."  End  quote. 

Tbe  Senator's  words  cant  be  dismissed  as  a 
local  observation  for  home  town  consump- 
tion. Impartial  observers  are  now  reporting 
that  tbe  scales  are  tilting  against  America 
in  world  military  power. 

The  Int«-national  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  announced  two  weeks  ago  In  London 
that  the  Soviet  total  of  IntenxMittnental 
ballistic  mlsBlles  is  now  one  thotisand  five 
hundred  and  ten  <u  oontpared  to  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty-four  for  tbe  United  Statea 

That  was  Just  part  of  the  statistics  Hm 
Institute  furnished. 
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MlUtaLtT  m*npower  In  the  United  States 
now  stands  at  3.7  mllUon  comparod  wKb  a 
peak  figure  of  more  than  3.S  miUlon  in  1B68. 

Since  106S.  however,  the  number  of  men  In 
the  Soviet  armed  forcee  hae  steadily  Increased 
from  3.1  million  to  almost  3.4  million. 

Around  the  entire  world  the  Institute  re- 
porte  on  military  activity  of  slernlflcazice  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Defense  bud^te  increased  In  all  but  a  few 
oountrles— and  one  of  tbeee  few  oountrlea 
waa  the  United  States. 

The  eight  Communist  Warsaw  Pact  ooun- 
trlea increased  their  defenae  apeEuUng,  and 
during  the  year  past  thoae  oountrlea  in- 
creased their  numerloal  superkirtty  over 
NATO  forces. 

Even  China  was  in  the  upward  surge.  That 
country,  according  to  the  Institute  report, 
has  continued  to  improve  its  military  pro- 
duction in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Ita  first 
nuclear  submarine  is  under  oonstnictlon. 

Qentlemen  as  re^x>nslble  Americana,  we 
have  a  duty  to  apeak  out  on  this  danger 
threatening  the  safety  and  the  future  of 
America. 

We  have  a  duty  to  get  Involved. 

The  kind  of  a  military  establishment  we 
abould  have.  Its  strength  and  effectiveness, 
and  Ite  cost  are  major  problems  that  concern 
all  of  us. 

I  don't  believe  that  grave  warnings  from 
reaponalble  leaders  should  be  tfhrugged  Off. 
And  the  gravest  of  all  was  sounded  some 
months  ago  by  President  Nixon's  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel,  and  I  quote : 

"It  has  become  increastngly  clear  that  If 
obeervable  trends  continue,  the  U.8.  will  be- 
come a  second-rate  power  Incapable  of  as- 
s\irlng  the  future  security  and  freedom  of  Its 
people."  End  Quote. 

Strangely  enough  there  are  some  people  In 
this  country  who  t*  alarmed,  not  at  the  dan- 
ger of  national  Insecurity,  but  at  the  decibel 
count  in  the  warning  ItsMf . 

Recently  a  leading  newspaper  cautioned 
the  President  to  speak  softly  when  recount- 
ing the  dangers  of  Soviet  military  might,  lest 
he  lose  credibility  with  Americans  against 
the  time  when  he  would  really  want  to  prod 
the  nation  Into  teklng  adequate  defensive 
steps. 

Speaking  softly  doesn't  assure  credibility. 
All  of  us  know  the  river  of  words  both  at 
home  and  abroad  that  preceded  the  draotic 
economic  measures  the  President  was  forced 
to  take  last  month.  When  the  Inevitable  hap- 
pened, we  still  couldn't  believe  that  the  econ- 
omists meant  wha<t  they  were  saying  all 
along 

Soft  words  aren't  going  to  be  the  lever  that 
will  stop  the  slide  of  our  military  effective- 
ness. 

It's  f;olng  to  take  drastic  action  by  our  leg- 
islators and  a  willingness  by  the  American 
people  to  accept  the  spending  of  large  sums 
of  money. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  from  a  parallel 
experience  when  American  industry  tried  the 
"qulet-words-of-wamlng"  approach  in  alert- 
ing this  nation  to  our  global  trade  problems 
during  the  past  decade. 

For  years  we  warned  about  our  declining 
world  trade  position  In  baU  and  roller  bear- 
ings, textile  machinery,  sewing  machines, 
phonographs,  tape  recorders,  radios  and  tele- 
visions, and  automobiles. 

Who  listened? 

Who  listened  to  the  warnings  that  someday 
most  radios  and  black  and  white  televisions 
sold  in  this  country  wotild  be  Imported? 

After  ten  years,  here  are  th«  facte:  foreign 
plants  make  91  perceiM  of  the  radios  sold  In 
the  US  They  make  51  percent  of  the  black- 
and-white  TV  sets;  and  they  make  almoet  18 
percent  of  the  color  sets. 

Who  listened  when  the  Prst  viarnlngs  were 
made  th«<t  foreign  textile  machinery  and 
textiles  were  a  threat? 

A  depreaeed  American  textile  machinery  in- 
dustry today  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that 


over  70  percent  of  all  the  new  knitting 
machinery  sold  in  this  country  in  the  last 
few  years  has  come  from  abroad. 

Who  listened  to  the  admonitions  that  those 
"funny  little  foreign  cars"  someday  wouldn't 
be  so  funny  to  unemployed  American  auto 
workers? 

This  year  approximately  one  mllUon  six 
hundred  thousand  foreign  oars  will  be  sold 
In  America.  That  represents  four  hundred 
thousand  non-existent  American  Jobs. 

That  was  Industry's  experience  with  the 
don't-rock-the-lxwt  approach. 

What's  going  to  be  the  nation's  experience 
In  the  realm  of  strategic  defense?  How  long 
are  we  godng  to  be  passive  spectetors  as  our 
miUtery  esteblishment  slips  through  the  gray 
area  into  the  Number  Two  position? 

Gentlemen.  It  was  the  writer  Max  Lemer 
who  said.  "History  is  written  by  the  sur- 
vivors." 

This  country  Is  going  to  survive.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  kind  of  history  are  we  going 
to  write? 

If  we  follow  the  admonition  of  the  news- 
paper I  mentioned,  not  to  upset  the  people 
with  depressing  statistics  on  Soviet  military 
might — ^then  I'm  afraid  the  day  will  come 
when  we'll  be  stendlng  on  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco  waiting  for  otir  latest  shipment  of 
military  fighter  planes  Inbound  from  Japan. 
We'll  be  over  in  Hoboken,  checking  off  our 
military  transport  planes  as  they're  shipped 
In  from  France. 

We'll  be  accepting  delivery  of  our  tanks 
hot  off  a  production  line  in  Germany. 
Because  that's  the  trend. 
And  it's  coming  about  because  there  are 
elemente  In  this  country  that  seem  dedi- 
cated to  the  dismantling  of  a  great  coopera- 
tive effort,  the  teamwork  of  our  military  lead- 
ers and  American  Industry. 

I  don't  know  how  the  past  twenty-five 
years  of  cooperation  between  American  in- 
dustry and  the  military  will  finally  be 
equated. 

But  I  do  know,  during  that  period,  this 
country  was  able  to  do  something  denied  a 
great  many  countries.  America  was  able  to 
plan  for  the  future  without  the  restraint  of 
threatening  nations.  We  were  challenged 
once — in  1962 — and  we  won  the  showdown 
of  military  might,  the  final,  decisive  word  In 
foreign  policy. 

That's  no  longer  true.  Our  military  estab- 
lishment is  deteriorating  and  the  situation 
Is  getting  worse.  As  Senator  Buckley  said, 
we  may  no  longer  have  the  military  capacity 
to  back  up  our  foreign  fxrilcy  decisions. 

In  the  words  of  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  "Our  ship  con- 
struction has  declined.  Oo  out  and  look  at 
our  ships — old  tin  cans  and  cruisers  built  In 
World  War  n.  Bee  for  yourself  how  patehed 
up  they  are." 

And  Lieutenant  General  William  E.  DePuy, 
assistant  vice  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  In 
a  Life  Magazine  Interview  said.  "Aside  from 
Vietnam  we  can't  put  a  full-strength  corps 
in  the  field.  We're  so  short  of  money  we  have 
hundreds  of  trucks  on  blocks  because  we 
can't  afford  to  keep  them  running." 

As  for  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  John  R.  Ryan,  sums  up  Its  need  in 
one  word,  "Modernization." 

And  Dr.  John  8.  Foster,  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering,  painte  a  revealing 
picture  with  this  one  sentence,  "The  B-62s 
are  about  17  years  old  and  theyll  be  more 
than  25  years  old  before  we  can  replace  them 
with  the  B-1  bomber." 

Gentlemen,  in  1960,  would  you  have 
risked  the  defense  of  the  nation  on  a  fleet  of 
aircraft  built  In  10267 

Do  you  realize  that  the  average  ship  of  the 
U.8.  Navy  la  equivalent,  in  age,  to  the  old 
four-stacker  destroyers  we  gave  away  to  Brit- 
ain in  19407 

The  deterioration   hss  been   headlined  as 
"Oiir  Pour-Star  MUitary  Mesa." 
What's  the  cause? 


It  could  perhaps  be  expressed  In  on* 
wort — disappointment. 

Disappointed  Americans  Increasingly  per- 
ceive the  war  as  a  stumbling  block  to  teckUog 
the  problems  confronting  us  at  home. 

Because  of  that  dlaappolntmant  soma 
Americans  have  pointed  an  accusing  finger 
at  American  Industry — at  least  that  part  of 
It  visibly  engaged  in  major  Department  of 
Defense  contract  efforts. 

It's  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
had  we  been  successful  in  "winning  the  war 
In  Vietnam"  there  would  have  been  no 
strident  opponente  of  the  so-called  military 
complex. 

And  there  would  not  exist  In  this  country 
today  a  cult  that  Is.  advertently  or  in- 
advertently, sapping  the  strength  of  America, 
It's  the  old  cry  of  a  "profiteble  war". 

Actually  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  Just 
as  much  a  dragging  burden  on  business  as 
K  has  been  for  all  of  America. 

What  are  the  facte? 

The  Anxerlcan  economy,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  was  on  the  rtse  prior  to 
our  country's  escalated  presence  In  Indo- 
china, back  In  1966. 

From  that  point  on,  the  economy  stopped 
growing  and  began  to  turn  downward. 

In  1966  we  were  nearlng  ftUl  employment. 
But  Vietnam  bred  inflation,  and  the  Times 
said:  "Coming  on  top  of  a  fully  employed 
economy,  the  war  deprived  America  of  re- 
sources, both  human  and  material,  needed 
for  housing,  education  and  other  social  ex- 
penditures and  worsened  the  economic  lot  of 
most  businessmen  and  workers." 

The  Times  also  quoted  an  analysis  by 
Professor  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern 
University  which  showed  how  costly  and 
"unproflteble"  the  Vietnam  War  has  been 
to  business — a  loss  of  approximately  113 
billion  dollars  in  five  years.  In  addition,  the 
men  who  were  conscripted  would  have 
earned  $82.6  billion  more  had  they  not  gone 
to  war.  Their  presence  at  home  would  have 
been  that  much  more  of  a  market  for 
business. 

Figures  presented  by  the  Times  showed 
that  corporate  profits  fell  by  16.8  percent 
between  1965  and  1970  while  In  the  five 
previous  years  they  had  risen  by  61.2  percent. 

American  Industrj'  doesn't  need  war  to 
prosper. 

Industrial  America  has  achieved  Its 
greatness  while  standing  on  its  own  two 
fe.n.  It  has  served  the  defense  effort  of  this 
countr>-,  and  It  has  served  it  well — but  It 
has  not  been  dependent  upon  It. 

America's  Industrial  greatness  Is  in  Its 
buildings.  Ite  machinery,  Ite  highway  and 
transportetlon  systems.  But  most  of  all  Its 
greatness  centers  on  capabllltlee  and  skills 
In  a  hundred  thousand  manufacturing  plants 
in  every  stete  of  the  Union. 

America's  strength,  spelled  out  In  Gross 
National  Product,  is  in  wealth  born  of  pro- 
duction and  creativity,  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  worth. 

Only  four  percent  of  the  wealth  resulting 
from  that  gigantic,  nation-wide  effort  goes 
for  the  procurement  of  arms. 

By  contrast.  Communist  China,  the  coun- 
try on  President  Nixon's  next  international 
itinerary,  spends  twelve  percent  of  Ito  gross 
national  product  on  armamente. 

Britain,  with  all  her  economic  woes,  man- 
ages to  contribute  six  i>eroent  of  her  Gross 
Natlon.il  Product  to  defense.  West  Germany 
and  France  contribute  four  percent  to  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  look  at  that 
part  of  the  world  where  meet  of  the  adver- 
saries and  potential  adversaries  are  located, 
you  get  a  strikingly  different  picture.  The 
Communist  World  countries  devote  very 
large  shares  of  their  Gross  National  Product 
to  production  of  armamente.  The  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  budgete  fifteen  percent 
to  twenty  percent. 
And  the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc,  from 
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Pyongyang  and  Hanoi  to  Tirana.  Prague,  and 
Havana,  all  devote  to  armamente  upwards  of 
10  percent  or  more  of  their  Gross  National 
Product,  considerably  more  than  we  do  In 
the  United  States. 

Yet  BO  clouded  at  tlmse  has  the  atmosphere 
been  with  rldictilous  mlsrepreeentetlona  that 
even  the  most  knowledgeable  people  have 
lost  their  perspective. 

A  national  news  magazine  said  that  21 
percent  of  the  nation's  blue-collar  workers 
and  16  percent  of  ita  white-collar  workers 
"rely,"  and  I  quote,  "on  military  spending." 

The  facts  are  quite  different.  Instead  of  32 
million  of  our  work  force  Involved  In  defense- 
related  Industry,  2  2  million  are  so  engaged! 

That  means  less  than  3  percent  of  our  79 
million  workers  are  engaged  in  defense-re- 
lated Industries. 

And  those  2.2  million  Americans  responsi- 
ble for  supplying  the  artillery,  for  fashioning 
the  aircraft,  and  for  building  the  naval  ships 
aren't  walled  off  in  laolated,  monolithic  areas. 
They're  part  and  parcel  of  industrial  Amer- 
ica.  There   is   no   distinction. 

Defense  Department  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts are  spread  among  thirty-five  thousand 
prime  contractors  and  two  hundred  thou.sand 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  in  every  part  of 
this  country. 

If  I  can  give  my  company  as  an  example,  at 
North  American  Rockwell  our  defense  con- 
tracts are  supported  by  more  than  seven 
thousand  suppliers.  Every  state  in  the  Union, 
without  exception,  contributes  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  fulfillment  of  our  Department  of 
Defense  contracts. 

The  strident  opp)onents  of  the  military  In- 
dustrial cooperation  haven't  hesitated  to 
question  the  integrity  of  our  national  leaders. 

The  concern  for  the  defense  of  America 
among  our  legislators  should  be  and  Is  a 
matter  of  their  own  deep  personal  conviction. 
Nothing,  and  I  rejjeat  nothing,  but  the  safety 
of  America  should  Influence  the  voting  of 
men  who  have  such  grave  responsibilities. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
Washington. 

The  Incidental  location  of  defense  busi- 
nesses In  the  constituencies  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  has  not  Influenced  their  vot- 
ing records. 

Several  of  the  most  outstanding  spokesmen 
for  reductions  in  military  expenditures  and 
for  dovish  fKjsltlons  on  defense  and  foreign 
policy  came  from  areas  with  very  large  de- 
fense-related contracts! 

The  states  with  the  biggest  defense  con- 
tract."i  within  their  borders  have  some  of  the 
mast  ardent  doves  representing  them  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  subject  was  recently  reviewed  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac. 

In  Its  summation,  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly said  that  those  who  oppose  or  support 
defense  spending  can  only  be  separated  eic- 
cordmg  to  their  basic  views,  or  to  their  basic 
conservative  or  liberal  polnte  of  view,  and 
not  according  to  the  fact  of  whether  or  not 
defense  Installations  or  defense  plante  are 
located  on  the  home  turf. 

The  Integrity  of  our  legislative  leaders  Is 
beyond  question.  America  Is  safe  In  their 
Judgmente   on   our   national    defense   needs. 

Events  are  changing  rapidly.  New  and  more 
reasoned  perspectives  are  coming  to  the  fore 
In  America. 

I  believe  the  mood  of  the  country  is  chang- 
ing 

I  believe  there  Is  a  better  understanding  of 
Just  what  our  country's  tradition  of  mili- 
tary and  Industrial  cooperation  Is  all  about. 

I  believe  Americans  know  how  urgent  it  la 
to  defend  this  cooperation  against  misguided, 
misinformed  or  frankly  deliberate  paranoic 
criticism. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  we'll  be 
hearing  sober  appraisals  and  recommenda- 
tions such  as  those  of  Senator  Buckley. 

I  submit,"  he  said,  "that  as  a  starter  we 
must  proceed  with  accelerated  programs  to 


complete  the  development  and  deployment 
of  such  advanced  strategic  weapons  as  the 
existing  programs  for  the  Air  Force  B-1 
bomber. 

"We  must  also  develop  the  Navy's  under- 
sea long-range  missile  systenis. 

"At  the  same  time,  w«  must  support  a 
much  more  serious  level  of  research  and  de- 
velopment into  ways  of  reducing  United 
Stetes  vulnerability  to  strategic  attack. 

"To  continue  to  fall  behind."  the  Sena- 
tor concluded,  "U  to  invite  a  technological 
Pearl  Harbor." 

Gentlemen,  a  few  hours  ago,  we  flew  over 
from  the  East  Coast. 

As  the  plane  lifted  across  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains  to  the  Los  Angeles  basin, 
we  could  see  the  entire  cosmopolls  spreading 
In  panorama.  It's  one  of  the  most  breath- 
taking sighte  in  all  the  world. 

We  could  see  a  great  slice  of  America — the 
schools,  the  universities,  the  militery  instal- 
lations, the  aircraft  factories,  the  Navy  ships 
off  Long  Beach,  the  homes  that  spread  from 
Riverside  to  the  ocean  and  the  rocket  engine 
sites  beyond  Canoga  Park. 

And  that  was  only  one  city,  In  only  one 
stete  of  all  America. 

Multiply  that  sight  a  thousand  times,  and 
you  have  a  human  and  technical  treasure 
whose  equal  has  never  before  been  assem- 
bled on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

It's  our  responsibility  to  safeguard  that 
national  treas\ire. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  be  once  again,  the 
greatest  strategic  power  In  the  world. 

We  can  pull  out  of  this  downhill,  second- 
place,  gray  area. 

We  can  be  the  sturvlvors  who  will  write 
the  history  of  this  coming  decade. 

We  can,  once  again,  rebuild  a  defense 
shield  that  will  enable  tis  to  plan  for  a 
peaceful  future  In  a  less  than  tranquil  world. 

Thank  you. 


MAGAZINES     PUBLISHED     BY     THE 
DEl-'ENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  an  interesting 
article  by  Bemardine  M.  Kopec  in  the 
August  1971  Armed  Forces  Journal  en- 
titled "The  DOD  Magazine  Etopire." 

The  article  contains  a  wealth  of  little 
known  facts  and  figures  about  the  vast 
number  of  magazines  published  by  the 
Defense  Establishment.  The  author,  after 
2  years  of  research — although  unable  to 
pry  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  out  of  the 
Pentagon — estimates  that  at  least  371 
different  magazines  are  published  by 
DOD  and  the  various  services  at  a  total 
cost  of  over  57  million.  The  article  says: 

But  no  one  In  the  Pentagon  has  bothered 
to  count  the  magazines,  much  less  add  up 
their  cost. 

Little,  of  any,  of  the  costs  are  charged 
against  either  the  public  affairs  budget 
or  the  "command  information"  program 
according  to  the  article,  thus  causing  a 
vast  understatement  of  the  costs  of  both 
the  public  and  the  internal  information 
programs.  Only  2  percent  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  magazines  is  paid,  the  author 
found,  and  "the  few  subscribers  who  do 
pay  to  read  what  DOD  prints  simply  add 
to  the  taxpayers  overall  bill"  by  getting 
heavily  subsidized  subscription  rates. 

Mr.  President,  at  long  last  the  Penta- 
gon's public  relations  apparatus  is  being 
given  closer  scrutiny  in  Congress.  This 
article  shows  that  the  DOD  publishing 
business  needs  to  be  given  a  hard  look  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
When  the  Government  is  facing  a  defi- 


cit of  $28  biinon-plus  for  thiB  fiscal  year. 
it  makes  little  sense  to  allow  this  kind 
of  waste  of  Uie  taxpayers'  mcoey  to 
continue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thk  DOD  Macazinx  Eicraw 
(By  Bemardine  M.  Kopec) 

No  one  In  the  Pentagon  says  he  knows  how 
many  magazines  the  defense  establishment 
prints  at  texpayers'  expense.  The  total  num- 
ber, and  their  cost,  seems  to  be  a  better  kept 
secret  than  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  were, 
even  before  The  New  York  Times  got  hold  of 
them. 

Would  you  believe  25?  60?  75?  100? 

How  about  371? 

That's  how  many  magazines  we  may  be 
talking  about.  Magazines — not  pamphlets, 
technical  manuals,  regulations,  or  phone 
directories:  magazines. 

An  exhaustive  Journal  survey,  underway 
for  more  than  two  years,  shows  Just  how 
much  our  national  military  strategy  seems 
to  binge  on  the  printed  word: 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  publish  78 
magazines  for  Service-wide  distribution,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  date  compiled  for  The 
Journal: 

Department  of  Defense  officials,  queried 
repeatedly  since  last  November,  claim  they 
are  unable  to  provide  any  such  list  of  the 
additional  magazines  which  it  publishes  for 
DoD-wlde  circulation  ( the  list  was  still  being 
"complied"  at  Journal  presetlme) — but  The 
Journal  can  name  at  least  seven: 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  Pentagon- 
sponsored  magazines  is  at  least  85. 

That's  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Not  quite  as  visible  are  so-called  "field 
publications" — magazines,  not  pamphlete, 
technical  manuals,  etc. — published  by  sub- 
ordinate commands: 

The  Navy  says  it  has  91; 

Army  and  Air  Force  officials  say  they  don't 
keep  track: 

But  If  these  two  services  have  the  same 
ratio  of  field-to-headquarters  periodicals  as 
the  Navy  does,  the  DoD  magazine  empire 
Includes  85  headquarters  and  286  field  maga- 
zlnes^a  total  of  371.  The  stack  is  about  three 
feet  high. 

Official  figures  suggest  that  the  teb  Is 
modest. 

The  best  cost  estimates  available  from  the 
Pentagon  cover  "printing"  expenses  for  the 
Service  headquarters  periodicals — »3.567-mll- 
Uon  a  year.  (The  Navy  did  not  have  the  cost 
for  six  of  Its  27  Pentagon-sponsored  maga- 
zines.) 

Only  the  Army  had  any  estimate  of 
"editorial"  eosts-^*879.134  for  13  Service- 
wide  magazines. 

None  of  the  Services  could  estimate  such 
"overhead"  costs  as  office  space,  telephone  or 
travel  expenses,  employee  fringe  and  retire- 
ment ooete,  or  administrative  expenses. 

However,  a  conservative  Journal  extrap>ola- 
tlon  from  the  few  Service  figures  available, 
combined  with  overhead  experience  from  a 
228-magazine  cross-section  of  the  nation's 
business  press,  shows  that  DoD's  magazine 
empire  doesnt  oome  cheap: 

For  Just  the  86  headquarters  magazines, 
the  bill  is  over  •iS-mllllon  a  yoikr. 

For  all  371  magazines,  the  tab  would  be 
more  like  •57-mllllon. 

The  $57-mHllon  estimate  Is  intriguing— 
since  DoD  claims  that  It  spends  only  about 
$42-nUlllon  a  year  for  ite  entire  publk;  af- 
fairs program,  incljiding  the  "command  In- 
formation" actlvltlss  under  which  many.  If 
not  most,  of  the  371  magazines  are  sponsored. 

DoD's  magazine  empire  Is  no  sxnaU  potetoee 
on  other  oounte  as  well:  if  the  371 -magazine 
estimate  is  valid,  military  publlsbera  are 
turning  out  better  than : 
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Eight  tlmea  as  many  magazines  as  the 
nation's  biggest  tracle  magazine  publisher 
(Cahners  Publishing,  with  46  titles— Modem 
Railroads,  Boating  Industry,  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, etc.)- 

Sixteen  times  as  many  titles  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  publisher  of  consumer  maga- 
zines (Davis  Publications,  with  23  titles — 
Elery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine,  Hunting 
Guide,  Science  &  Mechanics,  etc.) . 

The  tighter  DoO's  budget  gets,  the  more 
the  Pentagon  seems  to  rely  on  a  Maglnot  Line 
of  magazines  to  defend  the  nation : 

In  FT  87,  the  Navy's  printing  bill,  Just 
for  Its  headquarters  magazines,  ran  9633,272: 
in  PT  70,  It  totaled  $855,021— an  Increase 
of  25%  In  three  years. 

Last  November,  President  Nixon  sent  a 
notice  to  all  federal  agencies  directing  them 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  public  relations 
programs;  In  March,  the  Army  announced 
the  publication  of  two  new  magazines. 

Two  years  ago  the  Navy  announced  that 
It  would  have  an  "intensive  "  review  of  "de- 
partment periodicals,"  weeding  out  those 
that  did  not  come  up  to  standards  or  con- 
tribute efficiently  to  "completion  of  mission." 
The  Navy  has  abandoned  the  plan.  Limited 
time,  money,  and  people  made  It  easier,  ap- 
parently. Just  to  go  on  publishing. 

Three  years  «igo,  the  authoritative  Ayer's 
Standard  Periodical  Directory  listed  80  DoD 
pubUcatlons;  Its  latest  edlUon  shows  UO 
(some  are  not  magazines;  Ayer's  lists  Include 
the  Pentagon's  qviarterly  telephone  direc- 
tory— not  Included  In  the  Journal  survey — 
and  several  DoO/Servlce  reports  published 
either  on  an  annual  or  an  Irregular  basis) . 
Compared  with  thU  87%%  increase,  the 
Pentagons  work  force  has  been  cut  back  13% 
In  the  same  i>erlod. 

The  Pentagon's  penchant  for  magazines 
contrasts  dramatically  with  other  federal 
agencies:  the  State  D^>artment  doesn't  pub- 
lish any.  (Its  four  quarterly  "periodicals"  are 
a  phone  directory,  foreign  service  list,  diplo- 
matic list,  and  biographical  register  of  top- 
echelon  staffers.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  comparable  publications,  but  they  are 
not  Included  In  the  Journal's  tabulation  of 
DoD's  371  magazines.) 

Other  key  findings  In  the  Journal  survey 
show  that: 

Distribution  of  many  of  the  DoD-spon- 
sored  magazines  Is  virtually  unlimited.  The 
Naval  War  College  Review,  a  slick  quarterly 
"fleld"  publication  printed  with  appropri- 
ated funds  (taxpayer  money),  has  a  circula- 
tion of  13.800  (up  72%  from  8.000  three  years 
ago);  If  every  officer  entitled  to  get  a  free 
copy  wanted  one.  the  magazine's  circulation 
would  exceed  59.000.  The  example  Is  not 
untypical. 

Only  about  2%  of  the  magazines'  ctrciila- 
tlon  Is  paid. 

There  Is  no  estimate  available  of  whether 
or  not  DoD'a  hundreds  of  magazines — with 
an  average  circulation  per  Issue  approaching 
60,000 — are  even  read. 

The  few  subscribers  who  do  pay  to  read 
what  DoD  prints  simply  add  to  the  taxpayer's 
overall  bill :  In  one  typical  instance,  a  Service 
magazine  has  a  printing  coat  alone  amount- 
ing to  lis  a  year  for  Its  free  circulation  list. 
When  editorial  and  overhead  costs  are  In- 
cluded, the  cost  tops  925  a  year.  You  can  buy 
a  year's  subscription  from  the  Qovemment 
Printing  Office  for  93  a  year.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  same  magazine — It  calls  Itself  a  "news- 
letter"— published  a  12-page  special  anni- 
versary Issue,  not  Including  a  four-color 
cover:  that's  exactly  the  size  of  Playbojf's 
mammoth  August  issue!  (The  extra  cost  of 
the  special  anniversary  Issue  Is  not  Included 
In  the  926-per-year  estimate  given  above.) 

There  are  no  standards  or  criteria  laid 
down  by  Service  or  DoD  headquarters  for 
whether  or  not  a  subordinate  command  can 
or  should  publish  Its  own  magazine,  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 


Many  of  the  magazines  compete  both  In 
editorial  content  and  In  circulation  with 
Service  association  magaalnea  printed  by 
nonprofit  Institutions  (the  Army  publishes 
Its  monthly  AiHation  Digest,  competing  with 
Army  Aviation,  published  by  the  Army  Avia- 
tion Association  of  America;  Ironically,  the 
Director  of  Army  Aviation  contributes  a 
monthly  article  to  the  latter,  but  not  to  the 
Army's  own  house  organ.) 

If  America's  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
have  any  reading  time  left  over  after  culling 
through  DoD's  magazine  empire,  they  can 
turn  to  1,038  newspapers  published  by  the 
Pentagon  at  taxpayers'  expense  (or  by  con- 
tract with  civilian  publishers  who  can  count 
on  a  special  DoD  group  for  canned  news 
items  and  even  canned  editorials:  one  New 
York  publisher  makes  a  bundle  printing  153 
such  newspapers  every  week;  they  are  dis- 
tributed free  for  him  at  Service  poets,  camps, 
and  stations  and  carry  as  much  commercial 
advertising  as  he  can  cram  into  them) . 

Ironically,  DoD's  magazine  empire  Is  ex- 
ploding at  a  time  when  civilian  and  military 
manpower  In  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
decreasing.  It  seems  that  no  effort  Is  being 
made  to  proportionately  reduce  the  Penta- 
gon's press  run.  JOURNAL  research  surfaced 
only  one  Instance  when  a  publication  was 
discontinued:  the  Digest  of  U.S.  Naval  Avia- 
tion Weapons  Systems,  a  56-page  monthly 
which  suspended  publication  last  year.  The 
Army,  however,  has  overcompensated  for  the 
loss  of  one  Navy  magazine:  as  recently  as 
March,  it  announced  In  one  month  the  pub- 
lication of  two  new  magazines — Param.eteri 
and  The  Engineer.  These  two  titles,  both 
"fleld  publications,"  are  not  Included  In  the 
Army's  official  listing  of  Its  13  Servlce-wlde 
magazines. 

In  recent  months  increasing  attention  has 
been  focused  on  government  expenditures  for 
Information  programs.  Last  November  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  a  notice  to  all  federal  agen- 
cies telling  them  to  eliminate  "self-seeking 
propaganda  and  public  relations  programs." 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
was  to  follow  up  on  this  directive  and  make 
sure  cutbacks  were  reflected  In  departments' 
budget  requests  for  FY  72. 

More  recently,  the  CBS  airing  of  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  criticized  the  Defense 
Department's  public  affairs  activities.  The 
program  is  easily  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion to  date  of  the  Pentagon's  external  In- 
formation programs. 

However,  In  the  rush  to  examine  public 
relations  activities  aimed  at  the  civilian 
population,  DoD  internal  information  pro- 
grams are  almost  always  overlooked.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Individual  Serv- 
ices all  direct  a  steady  stream  of  literature  to 
their  personnel  even  ignoring  the  countless 
bulletins,  regulations,  directives,  and  tech- 
nical manuals  issued  the  number  of  maga- 
zines aimed  at  the  Servicenaan,  and  p&id  with 
taxpayer  money.  Is  growing  at  a  m&lthuslan 
rate. 

The  Journal's  recent  survey  of  DoD  publi- 
cations Is  limited  to  magazines — deflned  In 
Navy  regulations  as  "any  publication  Issued 
twice  or  more  often  in  any  12-month  period 
with  continuing  policy  as  to  format,  specifi- 
cations, content,  and  purpose."  The  samples 
ranged  from  four-page  mimeographed  news- 
letters (Army  Personnel  Letter.  WAP  Newt- 
letter)  to  slick  magazines  wrapped  In  four- 
color  covers  (Airman,  Soldiers). 

PHOUFKKATION    PaOBLXM 

No  single  office — DoD,  Budget  Bureau,  con- 
gressional committees.  Government  Printing 
Office — seems  to  have  a  complete  picture  of 
the  vast  scope  of  the  Pentagon's  publishing 
empire,  which  Is  spread  out  among  a  myriad 
of  different  commands  and  agencies. 

During  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  must  approve 
any  new  government-funded  magazine, 
directed  an  extensive  examination  of  all  gov- 


ernment publications.  Within  six  months  60D 
pamphlets  printed  by  various  federal  «g«n> 
clea  were  dropped — at  a  93-mlUlon  aavtsB. 
But  a  Budget  btireau  spokesman  told  "Hm 
Journal:  "Within  a  short  time,  there  ^ne% 
just  a«  many  publications.  There  Is  no  qu«. 
tlon  publications  have  a  way  of  proliferat- 
ing." 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  has  Just  un- 
dertaken Its  own  survey  of  military  publica- 
tions, but  wont  discuss  It.  QAO  is  likely  to 
be  stunned — not  only  by  the  vaatnese  of  tbe 
Pentagon's  publishing  business,  but  also  by 
the  mlnlscule,  fragmented  amount  of  Infor- 
mation available  from  those  who  oversee 
Pentagon  spending. 

THX  MTTMBXaS  ADD   17P,  TTP.   AMD   UP 

The  tip  of  the  DoD  magazine  Iceberg  In- 
cludes five  weeklies/bi-weekllee.  47  month- 
Ues/bi-nionthlies,  and  83  quarterlies.  tm« 
8S-magazlne  total  Is  complied  from:  (1)  af- 
flclal  lists  provided  by  the  three  Services;  (3) 
the  Standard  Periodical  Directory,  a  yearly 
oompllatlon  of  puUlcatlons  (magaslnea,  an- 
niials,  directories,  etc.)  by  subject  matter; 
and  (3)   Journal  research. 

According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  breakdown  by 
Service  is  as  follows:  Army,  13  magazines 
(excluding  the  two  new  publications.  Param- 
eters and  The  Engineer) .  the  Navy,  27,  and 
the  Air  Force,  38. 

Despite  repeated  requests  over  a  period  of 
several  months.  Pentagon  officials  oo\ild  not 
provide  a  list  of  magazines  published  by  OSD 
for  all  its  persormel.  The  most  recent  Journal 
Inquiry  brought  the  response  that  suoh  num- 
bers are  "currently  being  compiled,"  but 
it  would  be  "some  time"  before  they  were 
ready.  But  a  simple  glance  at  Government 
Printing  Office  racks  shows  seven  depart- 
ment-wide magaelnes,  such  as  Commanden 
Digest  and  Defense  Management  Journal. 

The  average  circulation  per  Issue  runs  frocn 
33,230  for  Air  Force  publications  to  135,765 
for  the  Army.  Average  yearly  printing  and 
distribution  costs  vary  from  920,814  per  Air 
Force  magazine  to  9147,776  per  Army  maga- 
zine. 

With  few  exceptions,  clrctUatlon  and  coet 
data  are  not  available  for  magazines  pub- 
lished by  subordinate  conunands,  military 
units  In  Vietnam,  and  Service  schools.  In 
fact,  only  the  Navy  bothers  to  keep  track  of 
their  numbers — 01.  If  this  approximate  l^to-S 
headquarters-to-fleld  ratio  holds  true  for  the 
other  Services  and  DoD,  an  additional  386 
magazines  are  printed  by  fleld  activities. 

Official  cost  figures  provided  by  the  three 
military  Services  show  a  printing  and  dis- 
tribution cost  for  72  magazines  at  over  93.6- 
mllllon.  Extr^jolatlng  from  these  numbers, 
the  printing  bill  alone  for  all  371  magazlnee 
published  by  DoD  would  run  to  more  than 
918-mllllon. 

Editorial  salaries  take  an  even  bigger  chimk 
out  of  any  magazine's  operating  budget.  Only 
the  Army  provides  editorial  costs  for  its  13 
Service-wide  magazines.  Two  years  ago,  In 
FY  70,  this  totaled  9879,134.  Extrapolating, 
one  arrives  at  91,758,268  for  the  Navy  (double 
the  number  of  magazines,  hence  double  edi- 
torial cosrts) ,  and  92,637.402  for  the  Air  Force 
(almost  three  times  as  many  magazines  as 
the  Army) .  If  these  calculations  are  correct, 
total  editorial  costs  for  all  of  DoD's  871  maga- 
zines would  run  more  than  926-mllUon.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  editorial  estimates  may  be  an 
overestlmatlon.  since  some  of  their  ma|^- 
zlnes  share  editorial  srtaffs  and  are  small 
newsletters.  However,  the  eettlmate  may  be 
low.  given  recent  federal  salary  Increasea. 

Finally,  there  are  the  not  Inconsiderable 
"overheiwl"  costs  to  cover  office  rental,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  telephone  service,  and 
employee  fringe  benefits.  In  1968.  Amertoan 
Business  Press  surveyed  228  trade  putolloa- 
tlons  and  found  that  these  costs  ran  3S% 
of  printing  and  editorial  costs  combined.  On 
this  basis,  overhead  for  DoD's  magazine  em- 
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plre  runs  about  914-mllUon  a  year.  The  total 
bill?  957.82-mllllon  a  year. 

But  no  one  In  the  Pentagon  has  bothered 
to  count  the  magazines,  much  less  add  up 
tbeir  cost. 

THX    NATION'S    NO.    1    PUBLI8H1B 

DoDs  magazine  empire  is  huge  by  any 
standard.  The  State  Department,  whose  civil- 
ian personnel  are  scattered  worldwide  per- 
fornilng  duties  almost  as  diverse  DoD  per- 
sonnel. Usts  only  four  periodicals:  a  diplo- 
matic list,  a  foreign  service  list,  a  trtephone 
directory,  and  a  biographical  register  of  top- 
echelon  staffers.  All  are  quarterlies.  There 
are  no  personnel  newsletters,  retirement 
news,  or  aafety  tips,  comparable  to  the  Serv- 
ice publications.  Moreover,  the  State  De- 
partment pubUcatlons  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  "magazines"  by  the  Navy  defini- 
tion stated  previously.  The  Pentagon's  phone 
directory,  senior  officer  lists,  and  biographical 
registers  are  not  Included  In  the  E>oD  maga- 
zine count  estimated  here. 

Etevls  Publications  and  Cahners  Company. 
t.he  nation's  largest  publishers  of  consumer 
and  trade  magazines,  respectively,  are  small- 
time operators  comijared  with  the  Pentagon's 
publishing  house. 

Some  of  DoD's  magazines  are  in  direct 
competition  with  commercial  publications: 
Army  Aviation  Digest  with  Army  Aviation. 
Soldiers  with  Army,  for  example.  Most  of  the 
military  associations  (Navy  League.  Associa- 
tion of  the  US.  Army,  Air  Force  Association) 
publish  high-quality,  general  information 
magazines  for  members  and  Interested  sub- 
scribers. If  DoD  suspended  such  "duplicate" 
publications.  Service  personnel  could  opt  to 
subscribe  to  the  civilian  publication — If  they 
felt  the  contents  were  that  necessary  or 
entertaining. 

DoD's  military  magazines  run  the  gamut 
from  four-page  newsletters  with  shoestring 
budgets  (9100  for  2,000  copies  of  the  Air 
Force's  four-f>age  quarterly  Perspective)  to 
the  three  Services'  mass  circulation  maga- 
zines comparable  in  a  very  general  sense  to 
Look  and  Life.  Aimed  at  ell  members  (In- 
cluding ROTC  and  reserve  components)  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  Soldiers 
(formerly  Army  Digest).  All  Hands,  and  Air- 
m.an  try  to  provide  information  In  an  enter- 
taining way,  hopefully  improving  morale  and 
retention  rates.  There  are  the  more  elite 
"thinking  man's"  magazines  (Air  University 
Review.  Naval  War  College  RetHew,  Military 
Review)  that  serve  ae  an  outlet  for  the  ideas 
of  more  senior  personnel.  Finally,  each  Service 
publishes  magazines  for  various  specialist 
fields  such  as  retired  or  Reserve  personnel, 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  chaplains. 

The  different  Service  corps  have  tradition- 
ally expended  much  effort  to  Instill  a  sepa- 
rate identity  in  their  members.  An  Individual 
Is  not  a  doctor,  but  a  Navy  doctor;  not  any 
engineer,  but  an  Army  engineer;  not  "Just" 
a  pilot,  but  an  Air  Force  pilot.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials argue  that  magazines  are  a  relatively 
inexpensive  but  effective  way  of  raising  mor- 
ale and  promoting  Service  pride. 

EDITOaiAL   MKAT,  0«  PABLUMt 

Perhaps  the  only  safe  thing  to  note  about 
the  editorial  content  of  DoD's  magazines  is 
that  it  won't  win  any  contest  for  controver- 
sial or  investigative  reporting — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  war  college  quarter- 
lies. Much  of  their  content  Is  a  bland  pro- 
mulgation of  Service  policy  or  explanation  at 
new  regulations.  Human  Interest  stories  In 
the  fleld  publications  provide  the  most  col- 
oriul  reading  matter. 

This  fetish  to  print  only  "safe"  news  Is  not 
new  to  the  Defense  Department's  magazine 
empire.  In  1863  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War, 
Bdwln  M.  Stanton,  learned  that  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  other  patriots  were  planning 
to  publish  an  Independent  military  Journal 
(our  own,  then  known  as  th»  Army  and  Navy 
Journal):  he  Uled  to  forestall  lu  publica- 
tion by  announcing  that  be  wouM  publish 


Instead  an  official  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
His  editorial  product  left  Its  readers  cold,  and 
the  magazine  ceased  publication  after  about 
a  year. 

DOD'S  "IMPOS8IBLX  DaXAM"f 

Initially,  there  is  probably  Jtistlflcatlon  lor 
each  magazine  that  is  begun.  But  this  rai^on 
d'etre  doesn't  seem  to  get  reviewed  later.  It 
seems  that  once  a  publication  Is  established. 
It  becomes  easier  to  exftand  operations, 
rather  than  to  maintain  the  magazine  at  its 
Initial  size  or  to  eliminate  It  wtien  no  longer 
needed.  One  DoD  source  admitted  that  con- 
solidating or  cutting  back  magazines  can  be 
an  "impossible  dream." 

Spokesmen  for  each  Service  admitted  that 
In  most  cases  the  existence  of  field  magazines 
is  controlled  almost  entirely  at  the  local 
level.  The  commanding  officer  decides  If  he 
wants  a  magazine  and  how  he  Is  virllUng  to 
pay  for  It.  Service  officials  contacted  by  The 
Journal  could  cite  no  official  regulations  that 
establish  any  criteria,  for  whether  or  not  a 
new  publication  \a  Justified.  The  frequency, 
clrctilation,  and  color  and  paper  costs  of 
these  magazines  seem  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  money  a  commander  is  willing  to  divert 
from  other  budgets.  As  one  Navy  official  puts 
It:  "Anyone  can  publish  a  magazine,  if  be 
has  the  money." 

With  military  personnel  spread  all  over  the 
globe.  Service  spokesmen  argue  that  "some- 
thing" Is  needed  to  keep  the  various  8p>eclal 
Interest  groups  Informed  of  developments 
In  their  fleld.  More  personal  forms  of  com- 
munication are  impractical;  officially  worded 
directives  may  be  Ignored.  Magazlnee,  say 
DoD  officlcJs,  may  be  the  most  economical 
means  of  "getting  the  word  out." 

A  comparison  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  magazines  indicates  some  striking  In- 
congruities. For  example,  both  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  publish  a  magazine  for  their  Chap- 
lains, Navy  Chaplain  Bulletin  (le-page 
quarterly)  and  AF's  Chaplain  Newsletter 
(fotir  pages  10  times  a  year):  the  Army  does 
not.  If  magazines  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  high  morale  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  chap- 
lains. OAO  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  a  similar  publication  Is  not  needed  for 
the  Army  Chaplain  Corps. 

There  are  suprlslng  differences  between 
Services  for  production  costs  of  similar  mag- 
azines. The  Navy  publishes  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps  Newsletter  tor  Its  6,300  Supply  Corps 
officers.  Up-date  serves  the  Army's  6,071 
Quartermaster  Corps  officers. 

A  one- woman,  part-time  staff  produces  Up- 
date on  an  irregular  basis  at  the  Army 
Quartermaster  School,  Ft  Lee,  Va.  (although 
plans  are  now  underway  to  change  the  type- 
written, 30-page  newsletter  Into  a  quar- 
terly). Contrast  Up-date  with  the  monthly 
Navy  Supply  Corps  Newsletter,  printed  on 
glossy  llthocoated  paper. 

Normally,  the  Newsletter  is  limited  to  72 
pages  per  issue,  but  several  coet  restraints 
were  lifted  for  Its  anniversary  edition  this 
past  February.  The  result?  A  17eth  anniver- 
sary edition  running  212  pages,  plus  a  four- 
color  cover — exactly  the  size  of  Playboy's 
mammoth  August  Issue. 

The  cost  of  the  extra  144  pages  was  not 
available;  but  Navy  officials  say  a  four -color 
cover  alone  adds  an  extra  9650  to  the  month- 
ly printing  bill.  The  Newsletter  has  two  full- 
and  one  part-time  civilian  staffers,  who  pro- 
duce an  attractive,  well- written  Jotimal. 

The  FY  70  printing  and  distribution  budget 
for  the  Newsletter  was  979,000;  dividing  Just 
this  cost  by  the  number  of  Supply  Corps 
officers  Indicates  that  the  Navy  annually 
spends  approximately  915  per  man — an  ex- 
pensive subscription  price  as  magazines  go. 
When  personnel  and  overhead  coets  are 
added,  that  "per  reader  subscription  cost" 
would  probably  run  closer  to  925  per  year. 
Yet  the  magazine  sells  for  only  93  per  year 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  question  arises:  are  Navy  Supply  Corps 


officers  over-lnfonned,  or  are  Quartermaster 
officers  under-Informed? 

The  large  amount  of  Information  aimed  at 
Supply  Corps  officers  makes  it  seem  that  the 
military  medical  oonxmunlty  is  being  over- 
looked In  the  Pentagon's  pubUcatlons  enter- 
prise. In  all  there  are  some  44.000  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  as  doc- 
tors, nurses,  dentists,  veterinarians,  and  bio- 
medical technicians.  Yeit  each  Service  pro- 
vides only  one  magazine  for  all  medical  per- 
sonnel: Army  Medical  Department  Newslet- 
ter (32-page  quarterly).  United  States  Navy 
Medicine  (56-page  monthly),  and  The  USAF 
Medical  Service  Digest  (40-page  monthly). 
Even  within  the  military  medical  commu- 
nity disparate  amounts  of  information  eman- 
ate from  headquarters:  the  Navy  community 
receives  672  pages  annually,  the  Air  Force, 
480,  and  the  Army,  128.  Is  the  Navy  doctor 
five  times  more  knowledgeable  than  his  Army 
counterpart? 

COSTS    DU'rlCULT    TO    DETUtlCimt 

No  one  knows  Just  bow  much  all  of  tbeae 
magazines  cost — but  It's  a  safe  bet  that  their 
costs  spiral  upwards  each  year.  As  Just  one 
for  Instance,  the  Navy's  printing  bUl  has  gone 
from  9633,272  for  34  magazines  In  FY  67  to 
9865,021  for  31  magazines  In  FY  70.  This  dif- 
ference of  9221,749  converts  Into  a  35%  in- 
crease in  printing  costs  over  three  years. 

Based  on  a  sample  of  10  Air  Force  maga- 
zines (the  only  ones  for  which  detailed,  re- 
cent data  on  free  versus  paid  circulation  was 
avaUable),  paid  subscriptions  account  for 
only  3%  of  the  V»tal  circulation  of  DoD's 
magazine  empire. 

It's  not  Just  Servlce-wlde  magazlnee,  but 
also  field  publications  that  often  show  evi- 
dence of  generous  funding.  Some  are  printed 
on  glossy  paper,  have  four-color  covers,  and 
are  replete  with  pictures — many  In  color. 
Most  fleld  publications  are  geared  toward  the 
"morale  rationale"  and  are  therefore  flllad 
with  "human  Intereet"  stories,  not  bard  news. 

Some  field  magazines,  however,  managt 
to  stirvlve  vrtth  minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Infantry,  published  at  the  VS.  Army  Infan- 
try School  at  Ft.  Bennlitg,  Is  such  an  example 
AU  but  a  few  hundred  of  its  17,000  readers 
pay  for  the  magazine.  In  contrast  to  the  prin- 
cipally free  distribution  of  other  military 
publications.  Infantry's  printing  costs  and 
three  civilian  salaries  are  paid  entirely  by  the 
money  raised  by  subscriptions.  Tbe  only 
budget  item  paid  by  the  taxpayer  la  the  sal- 
aries of  eight  military  peraoimel  on  Infan- 
try's staff. 

The  Jagged  Sword,  published  semi-annual- 
ly for  members  of  the  1st  Signal  Brigade 
( APO  San  Francisco) ,  offers  Its  readers  an  In- 
depth  look  at  the  brigade's  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Although  It  uses  color,  nu- 
merous pictures  and  glossy  paper,  the  maga- 
zine greatly  reduces  printing  costs  by  being 
set  In  Tokyo,  Japaiv. 

Servlce-wlde  magazines  work  on  a  budget 
subject  to  upper  echelon  review.  Probably  the 
most  expensive.  In  terms  of  printing  coets, 
are  the  three  mass-circulation  magazlnea— 
Soldiers,  All  Hands,  and  Airman.  Soldiera 
leads  the  list  with  an  annual  printing  blU  of 
9453,668  for  a  72-page  monthly.  Soldiert  cir- 
culation Is  383,000.  Airman  has  an  annual 
printing  bUl  of  9235,000  for  175,000  ooplM 
dUtributed  monthly.  AU  Hands,  which  usvial- 
ly  uses  two  colors  (It  made  an  excepUon  for 
a  recent  four-color  cover  photo  of  CNO  Ad- 
miral Elmo  Zumwalt),  q>ends  9166.000  »n- 
nuaUy  for  printing.  All  Hands'  limited  use  at 
color,  along  with  fewer  pages  and  smaller 
press  runs,  partially  explains  why  its  print- 
ing bin  is  only  one-third  of  Soldiers'. 

By  far  the  most  widely  circulated  puldloa- 
tlon  In  all  three  Servloea  is  The  Army  Retrv 
Magazine.  Quarterly  It  sands  1.36-mlllloii 
copies  to  aeearvUts  and  ROTO  members,  (or 
the  other  algbt  months  Its  press  run  la  re- 
duced to  400,000  copies.  ReMnrUtt.  unllk* 
active-duty  peraonnal  wbo  bav*  6ailj 
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to  bulletin  boanla.  office  newaletten.  mxui. 
otber  timely  media,  must  get  prmctlcally  all 
of  their  military  news  frotn  aiicb  mm^w\nmM 
The  Army  Beaerve  Magazine's  annual  print- 
ing budget  comes  to  $687,364. 

HicB  tavkurrr,  low  co»t  kcckptioks 
Not  all  Service  magazlnee  are  tblB  expensive 
to  produce.  The  Army  Personnel  Letter  and 
the  Navy's  Officer  Personnel  Newsletter  are 
high  qtiallty,  low  eost  publications.  C<dar  Is 
limited;  the  copy  is  "unjustified"  (as  opposed 
to  Justified  copy,  where  there  Is  an  even 
margin  on  both  sides  of  the  column,  e.g. 
The  Journal);  few.  If  any,  photos  are  In- 
cluded, and  leas  expensive  pulp  paper  Is  used. 
These  quarterly  personnel  newsletters  con- 
tain hard  news,  which  most  military  [wraon- 
nel  can  find  only  in  such  places  as  The 
Journal  or  Army  Times  publications.  The 
solid  reputation  of  both  personnel  newsletters 
leads  their  regular  readers  (which  Includes 
most  Army  and  Navy  careerists)  to  base 
much  of  their  personal  career  planning  on  In- 
formation obtained  In  the  publications. 

The  Army  Personnel  Letter  often  has  more 
hard  news  on  its  six  pages  than  the  more 
ambitious,  more  entertaining,  more  gloeslly 
produced  Soldiers.  The  two  magazlnee  have 
slightly  different  purpcees,  but  both  are 
aimed  at  getting  information  to  the  entire 
Army  community.  Itie  cooiblned  ».nnii^i 
prlntlng/dlstribution/edltorlal  costs  for  Sol- 
diers are  •063,427,  for  the  Army  Personnel 
Letter.  $39,300.  Their  different  approaches  to 
the  same  group  would  provide  an  Interesting 
coet-effectlveness  oomparlaon:  no  one  In  the 
Pentagon  has  made  it. 

Although  the  Air  Force  lists  the  greatest 
number  of  magazines — 38 — it  does  not  follow 
that  it  spends  the  most.  Nearly  half  of  these 
magayrtnee  ( 16)  are  16  pages  or  lees  per  Issue. 
Out  of  these  16.  nine  run  only  four  pages 
(e.g..  The  AF  Officers'  Career  Neiosletter, 
Chaplain  Newsletter,  WAF  Newsletter,  to 
name  a  few).  The  FT  71  printing  costs  of 
these  nine  four-page  magaainss  came  to  only 
•26.660.  Moreover,  the  four-page  AF  Policy 
Letter  for  Commanders,  with  a  press  r\ai  of 
60,000.  aocounu  for  $10,000  of  the  $26,660. 
Most  of  the  smaller  magazines  further  reduce 
production  costs  by  not  using  photos  and 
color,  using  unjustified  copy,  and  printing 
on  less  expensive  pulp  paper^yet  they  get 
their  message  to  the  Intended  audience.  In- 
expensive publications  can  be  produced  by 
the  Services. 

A  VOAUmB  QCKSnON ASX   ICAOAZIMKS  RKAO? 

No  one  seems  to  know  If  DoD's  magazines 
are  read.  One  Army  source  notes  that  asking 
a  conunander  if  a  publication  under  his  Juris- 
diction is  read  usually  brings  assurances  that, 
"Of  course,  it  is."  The  commander's  reply, 
cautions  the  Army  official,  is  molded  by  the 
old  "preference  for  picture  In  print"  syn- 
drome. Asking  the  publisher  this  question 
brings  the  same  affirmative  response — but 
then,  no  one  wants  to  lose  his  Job. 

This  leaves  only  the  reader — but  again. 
It's  a  loaded  question.  The  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Printing  requires  that 
maUlng  lists  be  checked  annually.  Postcards 
are  sent  out  asking  the  recipient  of  the  DoO 
magazine  If  he  wants  to  remain  on  the  mail- 
ing list.  All  he  must  do  is  check  yes  or  no  and 
drop  the  pre-stamped  postcard  Into  a  mall- 
box.  This  Is  a  dubious  way  of  gauging  reader 
Interest,  since  approximately  98%  of  mliltary 
pevlodlcals  are  distributed  free.  Few  "sub- 
acrlbers"  getting  a  free  magazine  are  going 
to  say  they're  no  longer  Interested  •  The  mail- 
ing Ubel  serves  as  a  new  kind  of  DoD  status 
symbol. 

One  knowledgeable  former  DoD  official 
offered  The  Journal  his  plan  to  test  the  need 
for  any  ptibUcatlon,  government  or  noa-gor- 
cmnent.  He  suggesu  a  good  test  would  be  to 
OMetuiine  bow  many  readers  would  pay 
for  any  subeerlptlon  they're  currently  receiv- 
ing free.  Even  If  the  fee  were  a  nominal  one 
of  two  dollars,  the  feedback  would  give  some 


indication  of  Just  how  widely  the  magazine 
was  read.  No  one  seems  to  be  buying  his 
suggestion. 


"PXJBUSU    OS    PXaiSH"? 

Too  often,  it  seems,  a  magazine  is  pub- 
lished year  after  year  without  any  higher 
authority  asking  if  the  need  for  It  still 
exists — If  lit  ever  existed.  The  Navy  two  yeexs 
ago  announced  plans  for  a  "Quadrennial  In- 
tensive Review  of  Departmental  Periodicals." 
Stated  simply,  every  few  years  each  depart- 
mental perlodloal  would  be  studied  "for  for- 
mat, content,  propriety,  distribution  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  compliance  with  regulations 
and  completion  of  mission."  Those  publica- 
tions that  did  not  come  up  to  atandai-ds 
would  be  Unproved  or  weeded  out.  Limited 
time  and  personnel,  said  a  spokesman,  forced 
the  Navy  to  abandon  the  plan. 

Some  DoD  periodicals  serve  a  worthwhile 
puj-pose.  Many  Service  magazines — both  the 
expensive  and  inexpensive — are  professional, 
high-quality  publications.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  to  abolish  all  as  it  is  to  continue  un- 
questlonlngly  aU  of  the  371  (more  or  less) 
now  being  printed. 

Following  are  some  subjective  observa- 
tions falling  out  of  the  research  for  this 
article: 

Production  ooats  are  not  tightly  controlled. 
Higher  offices  should  demand  Justification  for 
each  factor  (Paper  quality,  use  of  colcr/ 
photos,  number  of  pages  per  issue,  press  run, 
etc. )  that  Increaees  the  printing  bill  unneces- 
aarUy. 

None  of  the  Services  have  very  good  oon- 
trol  over  their  publishing  business.  Too  many 
decisions  are  left  to  lower  levels.  F^rom  The 
Journal's  contact  with  the  separate  Services 
during  research  for  this  article.  It  appears 
that  the  Navy  Is  the  most  efficient  manager 
of  its  publications.  Journal  queries  to  Navy 
offices  usually  brought  prompit  answers  that 
Indicated  someone  was  keeping  track  of  facts 
and  figures.  The  same  questions  at  Army  of- 
fices brought  answers,  in  some  Instances,  only 
after  a  six-month  wait.  06D  offices  still  have 
not  replied. 

There  are  disparities  in  the  rationales  for 
publications — both  within  and  between  the 
Services.  Special  Interest  groups  are  Ignored 
in  different  Services;  within  Services  dif- 
ferent groups  receive  unequal  treatment. 

Pew  mag^azlnes  provide  hard  news.  More 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  subjective  goals  of 
raising  morale  and  providing  Service  Identity. 
Hence,  it  becomes  difficult  to  evaluate  if  a 
magazine  is  fulfilling  its  Intended  purpose. 
Other  than  the  annual  postcard  sent  to 
the  reader— a  rather  dubious  technique — 
no  effort  Is  made  to  see  If  DoD's  three-foot- 
high  stack  of  magag^lnwB  Is  being  read. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  maga- 
zine's staff  Is  doing  a  good  Job;  the  impor- 
tant question  is,  are  they  doing  a  Job  that 
doesn't  need  to  be  done? 

Many  of  the  nuxntiers  cited  In  this  arti- 
cle are  extrapolations — not  official  figures — 
and  therefore  can  be  questioned.  But  they're 
better  estimates  than  the  ones  the  Pentagon 
doesn't  have.  The  point  remains:  the  Penta- 
gon publishing  house  is  a  costly  business. 
Just  how  costly — no  one  who  should  seems 
to  know. 

Out  of  the  Ink.  paper,  and  notsy  presses, 
the  Pentagon  seems  to  have  gained  a  new 
principle  of  war:  Publish  or  Perish. 

Or  perhaps  it's  rediscovered  an  old  mili- 
tary maxim:  the  pen  U  mightier  than  tbe 
sword. 

OtnOKUMaB      FOB      OOVZaifMZNT      FtrBLICATTOMS 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Printing,  established  8  August  1846,  regu- 
lates the  printing,  binding,  and  distribution 
of  all  government  publications.  Its  authority 
extends  from  the  standardized  desk  and  wall 
calendars  found  In  all  government  offloes  to 
tbe  weight,  size,  and  quality  of  oongreaslonal 
stationery. 


Present  Committee  Chairman  is  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan  (D-NC).  Other  members 
are:  Senators  Robert  P.  Orlffin  (B-Mlch)  and 
James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala);  RepresenUtlves 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (D-Ohlo),  Samuel  L.  Devlns 
(R^-Ohlo),   and   John   Brademas    (D-Ind). 

The  latesEt  edition  of  the  Committee's 
Oovemment  Printing  <t  Binding  Reguiationt 
(April  1971)  contains  the  following  regul^ 
tions  relevant  to  Defense  Department  pub- 
lications: 

Journals,  magazlnee,  periodicals,  twd  elm- 
ll&r  publications — "The  head  of  an  executive 
department.  Independent  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  may  use  .  .  .  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  printing  of  Journals,  maga- 
zines, periodicals  and  similar  publications  he 
certifies  ...  to  be  necessary  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business  required  by 
law.  .  .  ." 

Central  service — "Heads  of  departments 
shall  maintain  under  their  direct  supervlsloa 
a  central  printing  and  publications  man- 
agement service  with  responsibility  for  tbe 
conduct  of  a  coordinated  program  con- 
trolling the  development  of  materials  to  be 
printed,  and  the  procurement,  production, 
and  distribution  of  printed  matter." 

Oommerclai  advertisements — No  govern- 
ment publications  "shall  contain  any  ad- 
vertisement inserted  by  or  for  any  private 
Individual,  firm,  or  corporation." 

Color  printing — "The  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  printing  in  two  or  more  colon 
generally  Increases  coeta."  Therofope,  all 
multicolor  printing  should  "contribute  de- 
monstrable value  toward  achieving  a  greater 
fulfillment  of  the  ultimate  end-p»urpoee  of 
whatever  printed  item  In  which  it  Is  In- 
eluded." 

Birr    A    CUTBACK    IN    PUBLIC    PRESS    BUYS 

When  President  Kennedy  became  pvlqued 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  he  stopped 
the  White  House  subscriptions.  K  Is  not  sxig- 
gested  that  some  of  the  Services  are  cutting 
baclc  their  procurement  of  periodicals  be- 
cause of  a  "bad  press,"  but  cutting  back  they 
are. 

The  cuts  will  hardly  affect  the  general  press 
but  surely  will  have  some  Impact  on  low- 
circulation  specialized  periodicals.  And.  In- 
terestingly, the  cuts  In  the  purchase  of  out- 
side publications  carrying  independent  opin- 
ion come  at  a  time  when  Service  and  DoD 
house  organs,  which  invariably  carry  party 
lines,  are  proliferating  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Observers  view  the  trend  as  further  with- 
drawal by  the  Services  Into  the  womb  of 
Isolation  away  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life  resulting  from  an  un-won.  un- 
popular war  and  a  return  to  all-volunteer 
forces.  The  Army,  the  Ser\ice  most  affected 
by  the  downward  turn  In  public  sentiment. 
Is  cutting  the  moet. 

The  Army,  in  the  Pentagon,  has  been 
spending  $115,000  yearly  for  periodicals.  The 
Army  IJbrary,  which  serves  the  whole  Pen- 
tagon, gete  about  $60,000  and  the  Depart- 
me;U  of  the  Army  staff  about  S55  000.  TTp  to  a 
60%  cut  Is  being  sought  with  moat  of  It 
probably  coming  from  the  staff's  allotment. 

In  the  Navy  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion, Which  must  monitor  many  publications 
to  note  what  Is  being  said  about  the  Navy, 
budgeted  $4,000  for  FY  71.  TTils  flg\ire  re- 
flects a  continuing  5%  per  year  cut  over  the 
paet  few  years.  In  FY  72  CHINFO  will  be 
"sharply  cut,"  official  sources  say.  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  BilatertaJ.  which  Increased 
Its  publications  buy  in  FY  71  some  20"?-  over 
FY  70  to  almost  $9,000,  will  also  slash  lU 
buy  In  FY  73. 

The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
always  had  a  tradition  of  being  public  rela- 
tions conscdous  and  well  informed  It  is  in- 
creasing the  funds  budgeted  for  Air  Staffi 
procurement  of  periodicals  some  20"c  from  a 
yeariy  $66,000  to  $64,000  In  FY  72. 
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AND    THBK    IS    STnX    MOKK   TO    EXAO 

For  the  serviceman  who  still  has  time  for 
some  reading  after  digesting  the  Service 
magazines  that  might  pass  through  bis 
hands — there's  no  need  for  despair.  There  are 
1,038  newspapers — base,  ship,  overseas,  civil- 
ian enterprise — to  fill  any  leisure  hours  that 
may  remain. 

DoD  Handbook  No.  5120.4-M,  which  covers 
regulations  for  military  newspapers,  divides 
such  papers  Into  two  clasalflcations : 

{ 1 )  Armed  Forces  newspapers — "published 
by  a  military  organization  or  Defense  Agency 
activity  with  apf>roj>rlated  or  non-appropri- 
ated funds." 

(2)  Civilian  enterprise  publications— 
"published  by  commercial  publishers  under 
contract  with  Department  of  Defense  activi- 
ties and  Intended  for  Department  of  Defense 
military  or  civilian  personnel." 

The  breakdown  of  newspiapers  for  each 
Service  Is  as  follows : 


Armed 
Forces 

Civilian 
enterprise 

Total 

Army. 

Nivy  (Including  Marines)... 
Air  Force     

475 
238 
138 

42 
49 
96 

517 
287 
234 

Total 

851 

187 

1,038 

The  Handbook  states  that  ail  "DoD  ootn- 
ponsnts  are  authorized  to  estaldlab  and 
nwlTvtaIn  Armed  Forces  new^Mpen  In  sup- 
port of  their  respective  Internal  Information 
programs  and  for  the  information  and  morale 
of  their  personnel."  Kxcept  for  various  local 
news  Items  (the  number  probably  depends 
on  the  Blxe  of  the  local  staff),  most  of  the 
newi  1$  obtained  from  the  American  Forces 
Press  Service  (AFPS),  and  from  individual 
Servioe  equivalents. 

AFPS,  a  kind  of  military  AP  or  UPI,  for- 
wards without  charge  weekly  military  news, 
art,  feature  material,  and  canned  editorials  to 
editors  of  Soviet  newspapers.  The  two 
pages  of  material  come  ready  to  be 
cllppted  for  Immediate  use.  The  forei^nner  of 
API>S,  the  Camp  Newspaper  Service,  was  be- 
gun during  WWn  as  a  supplement  to  editors 
of  camp  publications.  Its  twofcrid  mission  has 
remained  the  same :  ( 1 )  to  fin  the  needs  of 
Service  editors  for  news,  art,  and  features; 
and  (2)  to  support  the  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  original  400  sub- 
scribers of  AFPS  have  grown  to  1,600  news- 
papers, television  and  radio  stations.  AFPS, 
currently  under  DoD's  Dlrectc«-ate  for  Armed 
Forces  Information  and  Education,  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $96,000. 

The  major  difference  between  civilian  en- 


terprlM  p^;>era  and  official  DoD  pubUoaitlaoa 
la  that  no  appropriated  funds  may  bo  vmed  to 
pay  for  publishing  costs  of  tbe  dTlUan  p«- 
peiB.  The  publlsiher,  hopefully,  makes  hU 
money  by  selllBg  ads. 

S8CAPX  CX.ATT8K 

The  Handbook  states,  however,  that  "non- 
appropriated funds  may  b«  used  to  buy 
copies  for  distribution  to  personnel  when 
there  Is  good  evidence  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient revenue  from  other  souzxxe  to  make 
publication  feasible."  There  seem  to  be  no 
figures  available  on  how  often  this  escape 
clause  Is  used.  The  civilian  entoprise  pub- 
lisher furthermore  can  distribute  his  paper 
"through  oSld&l  channels  without  cost  .  .  . 
provided  this  will  not  require  a^'^HI^'nal  ex- 
pendltures  of  appropriated  funds." 

Civilian  enterprise  newspapers,  usually  low 
budget  operations,  use  press  releases  pre- 
pared by  various  DoD  agencies,  the  AFPS 
cllpeheet,  and  even  on  some  occasions  "can- 
ned" editorials  supidled  by  the  government. 
Although  the  DoD  Handbook  notes  that  the 
publication  Is  "not  subject  to  military  con- 
trol with  respect  to  content,"  the  commander 
responsible  for  the  oontract  with  the  civilian 
publisher  "may  suggest  the  positioning  of 
editorial  matter  and  military  photograpiiB 
within  the  newspaper." 


THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG-MAGAZINES  APPROVED  AT  PENTAGON  LEVEL 


Army 


usw^d 


Air 
Force 


Service 
totals 


DOO 


DOD 
totals 


Frequency  of  publication: 

WeelOy.  biweekly. 0  13  4 

Monthly,  bimonthly 11  17                16  44 

Quarterly 2  9                19  30 

Total  number  of  maga- 
zines   13  27              38  78 


Army 


Navy' 
USMC 


Air 
Force 


Service 
totals 


DOD 


DOD 
totals 


5 
47 
33 


85 


Annual  cost  (dollars  in 
millions). 

Printing Jl  92 

Editonal .88 

Overhead .92 

Total  annual  eost 3. 72 


tl.09 

1.83 

.96 


».79 
2.57 
l.U 


U80 
5.28 
2.99 


ta34 

.47 
.29 


J4U 
5.75 
12t 


188 


7.17 


12.07 


1.10 


13.17 


NOTES 

Number  ol  magazines  by  frequency:  All  figures  supplied  by  Services.  DOD  figures  by  Armed 
Forces  Journal. 

Annual  costs:  Printing  costs  as  supplied  by  Services,  except  for  the  Navy,  where  costs  tor  6 
magazines  of  the  27  listed  were  not  provided;  Navy  printing  costs  for  all  27  have  been  extrapo- 
lated on  the  basis  of  Navy  figures,  $855,021  for  21  magazines.  000  printing  costs  extrapolated 
On  basis  of  Service  averages. 


Editorial  costs  were  available  only  from  the  Army.  $879,134  for  13Scrvice«ide  nwiazincs.  Othef 
editorial  costs  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  Army's  average  editorial  cost  per  iim$kim 

Overhead  includes  office  space,  telephone,  employee  fringe  and  retirement  benefits  adminis- 
trative overhead,  travel,  equipment  renUI  etc.  No  Service  or  DOD  cstinutn  were  avariabte. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OP  FAM- 
ILIES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  one  of  the 
most  diflBcult  and  frustrating  aspects  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  is  the  plight  of  the 
nearly  1,500  Americans  who  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  or  who  are  listed 
as  missing  In  action  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Countless  efforts  by  this  Nation  and 
other  governments  and  by  many  public 
and  private  figures  throughout  the  world 
have  met  with  virtual  futility  in  seeking 
to  assure  release,  or  at  the  bare  mini- 
mum, humanitarian  treatment,  for  these 
brave  men.  The  Nixon  administration 
has,  from  the  very  beginning,  devoted 
every  possible  resource  to  achieving  these 
coals— In  Paris  at  the  formal  negotia- 
tions, through  intermediaries  and 
through  private  channels.  The  response 
from  the  enemy,  however,  has  been  du- 
plicitous,  contradictory,  misleading — and 
singularly  devoid  of  any  indication  that 
they  are  willing  to  discuss  prisoners  and 
missing  men  In  good  faith. 

In  and  of  Itself  this  Intransigence  and 
insensitivity  on  the  enemy's  part  would 
be  disheartening  enough  to  the  families 
of  these  men  and  to  those  who  bear  the 
responsibility  for  leading  this  Nation  and 


attempting  to  terminate  the  war  in  an 
honorable  way  which  offers  hope  of 
rescuing  the  captives.  However,  there 
have  been  some  who  have  preyed  on  the 
anxieties  and  frustrations  of  the  parents, 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and  children  of 
the  prisoners  missing  and  upon  a  war- 
weary  people's  desire  for  peace.  They 
have  said  that  the  President  has  afocm- 
doned  the  prisoners  suid  that  he  has 
rejected  possible  avenues  for  their  re- 
lease. They  have  raised  false  hopes  and 
made  irresponsible  charges  for  the  shal- 
low benefits  of  personal  publicity  and 
momentary  notoriety. 

These  charges  are  false.  They  su^e  mali- 
cious. And  they  do  no  service  to  the  1,476 
missing  and  captive  American  fighting 
men,  their  families,  and  the  leaders  in 
this  country,  who — unlike  their  oppor- 
tunistic critics — are  charged  with  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  this  Nation  and 
the  men  who  defend  it. 

Last  evening  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Famlllefi  of  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia, 
President  Nixon  clearly  and  forthrlghtly 
stated  his  commitment  to  these  family 
members  and  to  their  men.  So  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  over  that  commit- 
ment, nor  the  intensity  of  the  President's 


devotion  to  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  President's  remarlcs 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remakks  of  the  Pmsidxnt  at  tkb  Anntal 
MJOfTTNC  or  THE  Nationai.  Lkactjx  or  Pam- 
njxs  or  AafcaiCAN  PaisoirEas  ako  Misstnc 
IK  SoiTTHiAST  Asia 

Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Secretary,  aU  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guesta  who  are  at  the  head  table 
and  all  of  those  who  are  In  this  audience : 

I  have  spoken  in  this  room  many  times 
over  the  past,  believe  It  or  not,  34  years, 
starting  as  a  Congressman.  I  can  assure  all 
of  you  that  this  brief  remark  that  I  wUl  now 
address  to  you  la  spoken  more  from  the 
heart,  I  think,  than  anything  I  have  ever 
said  before. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks  and  en- 
dorse them — wlU  address  you  later.  He  will 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we  are 
doing,  what  we  hope  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  great  objective  in  which  aU  of  you  and  all 
of  U8  are  Interested,  and  that  is  obtaining 
the  release  of  all  of  our  POW>  and  t"'«''^  in 
action  wbereTsr  they  may  be  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

But  I  wlah  to  undwltne  what  tb«  Secre- 
tary wUl  t«U  you  by  lndlo*tlng  tbe  peraonal 
commitment  at  the  PrssUlsnt  of  tbe  Unltad 
States.  As  you  can  linagltae,  wboeTsr  boMa 
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tta«  office  of  the  Presidency  cannot  take  upon 
hi.««»if  aU  of  tbe  varloua  awlgnmente  that 
oome  aeraas  bis  desk.  Mticb  must  tie 
delegated. 

I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  In  the  White 
House  Library,  at  Christmas  time,  1969,  I 
met  a  group  ol  wives  and  one  mother  of  some 
FOW's  and  iriiMirtng  m  action,  from  that 
time,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  teU 
you.  and  the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  you, 
I  have  considered  the  problem  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  our  POWs  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion aa  being  one  that  has  Presidential 
priority. 

I  can  assure  you  that  every  negotiating 
channel — and  now  I  say  something  here  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  imderstand — In- 
cluding many  private  channels  that  have 
not  yet  been  disclosed,  have  been  pursued, 
are  being  pursued  and  will  be  pursued. 

I  can  assure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  whenever  any  matter  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator  or  Con- 
greasman  or  the  rest.  It  Is  brought  to  my 
desk  and  we  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

Tou  know  the  tragedy  we  have  found  so 
often — hopee  are  raised  and  then  dashed,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  here  with  a  savage 
enemy,  one  who  has  no  concern  for  humani- 
tarian Ideals. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  It 
Is  essential  to  check  every  possible  lead;  we 
don't  care  where  It  comes  from.  We  are  doing 
that. 

I  have  personally  ordered  that  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  and  I  believe  that  we  wlU 
eventually  succeed  In  our  goal.  That  Is  my 
commitment  that  I  make  to  all  of  you. 

Now.  I  have  delayed  your  dinner  too  long, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  one  other  rather  per- 
sonskl  note.  Many  times  when  I  travel  around 
the  country,  people — particularly  young  peo- 
ple In  school — will  say.  "You  know.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  must  be  a  terribly  awesome  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  as  President  of  the 
United  States."  And  people  sometimes  feel 
that  all  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  world  are 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  President  and  that 
the  responslbUtles  are  Indeed  awesome.  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  were  not  to 
say  that  the  responsibilities  are  heavy. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  Any  day 
that  I  sometimes  feel  that  It  has  been  a 
rather  hard  day  and  that  I  have  had  to  make 
some  real  tough  decisions,  and  I  haven't  had 
very  much  support,  and  any  time  I  begin  to 
feel  a  bit  sorry  for  myself,  I  think  back  to 
that  day  Just  before  Christmas  In  1989. 

I  think  of  airports  where  children  have 
come  up  and  said.  "My  daddy  is  missing  In 
action."  I  think  of  the  wives  who  I  have  seen 
and  the  mothers  and  the  rest.  I  think  of  their 
courage  and  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  have  given  for  their  country,  and  then 
I  realize  my  job  Isn't  all  that  hard. 

I  am  Jtist  so  proud  of  how  great  you  have 
been  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  down. 


PUERTO  RICAN  RESOLUTION 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  8CUWE1KER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  thla  week.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  ineeUn«  of  repreeent&tiveB  from 
Puerto  Rlcan  oommunitieB  from  many 
dlfrereni  States,  Including  leaders  from 
the  Cotmcll  of  Spanish  Speaking  Or- 
ganisadoos  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thejr  bad  come  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss Issues  with  their  elected  representa- 
tives, and  to  present  a  resolution  to  the 
full  Congress  outlining  their  concerns. 
Ttaelr  prlnetirfe  objective  is  to  Join  all 
American  citizens  in  sharing  equally  in 
the  effort  to  solve  our  country's  prob- 


lems, and  I  commend  them  for  their 
oonstnictlve  approach  in  making  their 
grievances  known  through  such  a  meet- 
ing and  resolution. 

Many  Senators  already  kiu>w  that  one 
immediate  ooncem  of  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  oommunlty  is  to  have  full 
and  active  representation  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oi>- 
portunitlea  for  the  Spanish-Speaking 
People  and  to  have  a  representative  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  in  one  of 
the  responsible  positions  on  the  com- 
mittee staff.  At  a  time  when  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  government  to  deal 
effectively  with  many  oi  our  problems  is 
questioned  In  some  circles  of  society,  it 
Is  encouraging  to  meet  with  a  group  of 
pec^le  who  seek  to  Join  with  our  Gov- 
ernment to  work  out  answers  in  a  con- 
structive and  positive  fashion,  and  I  feel 
that  they  should  be  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  responsibility  on  the  Cabinet 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  presented 
at  this  meeting  was  directed  at  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  contains  many  detailed 
points.  I  am  studying  these  details.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RiSOLtmON  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNFT- 

KD  States  by  the  National  Puibto  Rican 

Leadership 

Whereas.  On  December  30.  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  signed  Into  law  the 
bill  S.  740.  promulgated  as  Public  Law  91-181, 
establishing  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Spanish  Speaking  People  to 
assure  that  lederal  programs  reach  all  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Puerto  Rlcan-Amerlcans. 
Cuban- Americans,  and  all  other  Spaixlsh 
Speaking  and  Spanlsh-Surnamed  Americans, 
and.  to  provide  the  assistance  to  seek  out  new 
programs  that  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
problems  unique  to  these  persons,  and 

Whereas.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  the  Spanish  Speaking  People 
was  created  by  the  Congress  to  operate  at  the 
Cabinet  level  as  the  sole  federal  agency  ez- 
preasly  charged  with  tbe  task  of  assuring 
equal  opportunities  to  all  Spanish  Speaking 
Americans,  thus  ending  attitudes  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  through  which  these 
people's  rights  as  citizens,  and.  as  human 
beings,  have  been,  and.  are  systematically 
Ignored,  neglected,  and/or,  given  the  lowest 
priority,  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress,  in  order  to  make 
more  effective  tbe  Impctct  of  the  aforesaid 
Cabinet  Committee  In  discharging  Its  con- 
gressional mandate,  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retaries and  Heads  of  the  ten  (10)  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
most  concerned,  shall  be  members  of  the 
aforesaid  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  the  Spanish  Speaking  People,  and 

Whereas,  Upon  the  establlshinent  of  the 
aforesaid  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nities for  tbe  Spanish  Speaking  People,  It 
was  placed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Martin  Castillo,  a  Chicano  gentleman  from 
California,  who  apparently  succeeded  In  get- 
ting himself  appointed  as  one  of  those  "In- 
dividuals who  are  recognized  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  and  familiarity  with  the  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  Spanish  Speaking  Peo- 
ple." ss  Public  Iaw  91-181  requires,  but  who 
finally  proved  to  be  out  of  step  with  the  true 
problems  of  the  Non -Chicano  Spanish  Amer- 
icans, and,  more  importantly,  decidedly  hos- 
tUe  to  the  Interests  of  tbe  Puerto  Rican - 
Amerloans,  ss  erldenoed  by  bis  faUure  to  re- 
spond to  their  needs  and  by  their  exclusion 
from  his  Staff,  and 


Whereas,  the  Puerto  Rican  Americans  did 
not  oppose  the  appointment  of  this  flnt 
Chairman,  Mr.  Martin  Castillo,  because  of 
their  habitual  sense  of  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment of  those  entrusted  by  the  public  with 
the  sensitive  function  of  appointing  its 
servants,  and 

Whereas,  experience  has  proven  to  tlu 
Puerto  Rican  community  that  despite  the 
Congressional  mandate  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  Spanish  Americans  em- 
bodied In  Public  Law  91-181.  tbe  Cabinet 
Committee  chaired  by  Mr.  Martin  Castillo, 
systematically  and  deliberately  denied  the 
Puerto  Rican  Americans  and  other  Non- 
Chlcano  Spanish  Americans  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Cabinet  Committee,  and 

Whereas,  the  first  Chairman.  Mr.  Martla 
Castillo,  resigned  on  December  31.  1970.  due 
to  many  complications  of  bis  own  making, 
and  In  the  wake  of  many  warnings  from 
Puerto  Rican  Americans  that  his  attempt 
to  maintain  a  permanent  monopoly  of  power 
was  essentially  a  self-defeating,  flagrant  In- 
fringement of  the  Congressional  mandate 
providing  for  a  system  of  fair  participation 
In  the  administration  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  ALL  Spanish- 
Speaking  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  a  Chairman 
from  January  1.  1971,  another  Chicano  by 
the  name  of  Antonio  Rodrlquez.  descended 
upon  the  Cabinet  Committee,  on  or  about 
the  middle  of  March  1971.  proclaiming  pub- 
licly that  he  had  been  appointed  Executive 
Director  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Pinch  at  the  White  House,  and 
that  he  and  Mr.  Pinch  were  In  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  this  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee, and 

Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Rodrlquez  Im- 
mediately demonstrated  hostility  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  interests  and  a  total  disregard 
of  the  Congressional  mandate  to  accord  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  Non-Chlcano 
Spanish-Americans  the  fruits  of  this  legis- 
lation, and 

Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Rodrlques, 
among  his  other  deficiencies  during  the  pa- 
rted of  his  open  control  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee appeared  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  extensive  travel,  at  public  expense,  in 
the  promotion  of  his  candidacy  for  per- 
manent appointment  as  Chairman,  and 

Whereas.  In  early  July,  1971.  Mr.  Rodrlques 
publicly  acknowledging  that  he  was  no 
longer  In  consideration  for  the  Chairman- 
ship, and,  asserting  the  support  of  his  White 
House  Sponsors  for  Mr.  Henry  Ramirez,  an- 
other California  Chicano,  for  that  office; 
again  publicly  asserted  that  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Ramirez  would  have  him.  Rodrlguem, 
"running  the  show  In  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee." and 

Whereas,  a  dispassionately  objective  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  activities  of  tbe 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  People  to  date  forces  the 
conclusion  that  equal  opportunities  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  Interests  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  political  expediency  and  the 
personal  aggrandizement  of  the  Messrs.  An- 
tonio Rodriguez  and  Henry  Ramirez  In  total 
disregard  of  Public  Law  91-181,  and  the  direc- 
tives of  President  Nixon  to  Improve  the  status 
of  ALL  Spanish  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  such  violation  of  the  law  and 
Presidential  directives  continue  In  that  tbe 
third.  Chtcano  Head  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish -Speak- 
ing has  arrogated  unto  himself,  as  did  bis 
predecessors,  the  power  to  Ignore  the  Puerto 
Rican  demands  for  justice  and  the  absolute 
power  to  "reorganize  out"  of  the  staff  of  that 
Committee  any  advocate  of  the  interests  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Americans,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Chalrman-deslgnats,  Mr. 
Henry  Ramirez,  In  the  effort  to  blunt  valid 
Puerto  Rioan  critlcim  and  to  obactirs  the 
real  issue.  I.e.,  the  Puerto  Rican  right  to  ah- 
$olute  parity  in  the  affaira  of  the  Cabinet 
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committee  on  Opportunitiet  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking  People,  is  luring  to  his  staff  in  posi- 
tions which  cannot  disturb  the  Chicano  mo- 
nopoly, certain  Puerto  Rlcans  who  are  not 
recognized,  as  required  by  Public  Law  91-181, 
"for  their  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  special  problems  and  needs"  of  the  Puerto 
Blcan  oommunlty.  and 

Whereas,  this  policy,  i.e..  of  excluding 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  who  are  recognized  for 
their  expertise  in  Puerto  Rican  matters  from 
the  Cabinet  Committee,  emphasizes  the  gen- 
eral exclusion  of  Puerto  Ricans  from  policy- 
making positions  of  any  consequences  in  the 
Federal  Government  and.  thereby,  the  denial 
to  Puerto  Rlcans  of  any  opportunity,  as  has 
been  granted  to  other  minority  groups,  to 
sensitize  and  make  responsive  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment to  the  unsatisfied  needs  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  American  community  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  more  effectively  combat  poverty  and 
Its  fellows:  crime,  delinquency,  drug-addic- 
tion and  the  consequent  moral  degradation, 

and 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
for  Puerto  Rican  Americans  in  the  Cabinet 
Committee  must  be  juxtaposed  with  the  hard 
fact  that  the  Puerto  Rican  Americans  occupy 
the  lowest  paid  jobs  doing  the  most  menial 
labor  while  Offices  of  Special  Concern  are  be- 
ing created  at  the  highest  level  In  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  more  effectively  for  the 
economic  and  social  improvement  of  ALL  the 
Spanish-Speaking  Americans  but  are,  consld- 
eredly,  unconcerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
Piierio  Rican  community,  and 

Whereas,  the  deliberate  exclusion  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  from  the  Oabmet  Committee,  and 
their  generai  exclusion  from  policy-making 
positions  In  the  F^ederal  establishment,  needs 
must  be  contrasted  with  the  stated  alms  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
authorization  of  a  16-polnt  program,  adn:iln- 
istered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
Increase  the  employment  opportunities  of 
ALL  Spanish -Speaking  Americans,  and,  the 
fact  that,  the  aforementioned  FTesldentlal 
directive,  notwithstanding  this  program,  di- 
rected by  Chlcanos,  apparently  Is  increasing 
Job  opportunities  only  for  those  other  than 
Puerto  Ricans.  and 

Whereas,  the  federally  sponsored  efforts  to 
foster  minority  ce-pltallsm  reflects  the  gen- 
eral governmental  neglect  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Community  In  that  of  the  approximately 
100,000  business  enterprises  owned  and  op- 
erated by  Spanish  Americans  in  the  nation. 
the  Puerto  Rican  ownership  represents  a 
minimal  fraction  thereof,  and 

Whereas,  the  exclusion  of  Puerto  Rican 
Americans  from  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  the  Spanish -Speaking 
People  and  the  general  exclusion  of  Puerto 
Rican  Americans  from  any  policy-making 
position  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  Federal 
Government  forces  the  concltislon  that  any 
such  positions  available  to  those  of  Spanlah 
origin  and /or  tongue  are  reserved  to  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  the  Spcmlah-sumazned  com- 
munity, and 

Whereas,  these  enumerated  denials  of 
equal  ojxportunltles  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
Americans  has  had  the  net  result  of  brutally 
leaving  the  Puerto  Rlcans  devoid  of  any  rep- 
resentation and /or  power  to  bargain  for  a 
just  and  fair  share  of  the  Federally  assisted 
programs  for  public  assistance,  housing, 
manpower,  education,  health  services,  mi- 
grant labor,  community  action  programs, 
etc..  designed  to  eradicate  poverty  and  Its 
collateral  effects  among  all  Americans,  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rican  Americans,  and  all 
other  Spanish  American  groups. 

Whereupon,  the  Puerto  Rican  National 
Leadership,  in  representation  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  American  Oommunlty.  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  public  testimony  of  Mr.  An- 
tonio Rodrlguee  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  on  the 
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bUl  HJl.  7586.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  operation  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanlab- 
Speaklng  People,  and  resjiectfully  request : 

1.  The  General  Accounting  Office  be  In- 
structed, forthwith,  to  conduct  an  exhaustive 
audit  of  the  management  and  the  use  of 
public  funds  by  Mr.  Antonio  Rodriguez,  and, 
the  veracity  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez before  these  Committees. 

a.  The  General  Accounting  Office  be  In- 
structed, forthwith,  to  conduct  an  exhaus- 
tive Investigation  into  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanlsh- 
Spteaking  People;  Its  use  of  consultants,  the 
gross  preponderance  of  which  Is  Chicano,  at 
the  rate  of  $10000  per  day.  plus  travel  ex- 
penses, while  the  35  permanent  statutory- 
authorized  positions  are  unfilled  except  for 
a  Chicano  cadre,  excluding  ALL  other  Span- 
ish-Speaking Americans  from  any  policy- 
making positions. 

3.  The  General  Accounting  Office  be  In- 
structed, forthwith,  to  Inquire  Into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  retention  by 
Mr.  Antonio  Rodriguez,  during  his  tenure  as 
de-facto  Executive  Director  of  the  Commit- 
tee, of  Mr.  Martin  Castillo  as  a  Consultant 
after  the  forced  resignation  of  Mr.  Castillo; 
the  utility  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Castillo  and 
Its  pertinence  to  the  Spanish-American  Com- 
munity; the  retention  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Casas  as  a 
Consultant  to  the  Committee  after  his  resig- 
nation as  Legal  Counsel  to  the  Committee; 
the  association  of  Mr.  Casas  with  the  law  firm 
of  Mr.  Castillo  In  the  State  of  California;  the 
tasks  assigned  Mr.  Casas,  and  the  degree  of 
his  "expertise"  In  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  and/ or  other  Spanish -SpecOtlng 
communities. 

4.  The  General  Accounting  Office  be  In- 
structed, forthwith,  to  Investigate  the  "spe- 
cial" circumstances  surrounding  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Consultants  by  Mr.  Antonio 
Rodriguez,  and,  the  subsequent  elevation  of 
these  consultants  to  membership  on  the  Ad- 
visory Counsel  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  the  Spanish -Speaking 
consel. 

5.  The  General  Accounting  Office  be  In- 
structed, forthwith,  to  Inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  reorganization 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  the  Spanish-Speaking  People,  announced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ramirez  In  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee Newsletter.  September  13.  1971,  abol- 
ishing the  position  of  Executive  Director,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  appointment  of  a  Puerto 
Rican,  thus  preserving  the  Chicano  monopoly 
In  the  Cabinet  Committee. 

6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  reject  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ramirez  as  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  People. 

7.  A.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  positively  assert  its  disposi- 
tion to  confirm  a  Puerto  Rican  as  Chairman 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  the  Spanish-Speaking  People,  thus  mend- 
ing the  rift  in  the  Spanish -Speaking  Com- 
munity caused  by  the  greedy  exploitive  pol- 
icies of  the  predecessor  Chairmen. 

B.  Palling  this  historical  opportunity  for 
benefiting  the  WHOLE  of  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Community,  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  should, 
forthwith,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  Public  Law  01-181  to  trans- 
form the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  Spanish -S{>eaklng  People  Into  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Mexican-Americans,  and,  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  separate  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Puerto  Rican 
Americans. 

The  National  PtrxsTO  Rican  Leaoekshif 
Conteexnce. 


ECONOMIC  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY 
TRANSPORTATION  CRISES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  September  28,  Mr.  Clarence 
Palmby,  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  Agricul- 
ture, testified  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgricTiIture  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
p>06ed  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971.  I  listened  to  this  teeU- 
mony  and  thought  it  strongly  pointed  up 
the  tremendous  problems  to  agrlciilture, 
as  well  as  to  the  entire  Nation,  caused  by 
the  lack  of  a  workable  mechanism 
for  settling  labor-management  disputes 
arising  in  our  national  transportation 
system. 

I  think  Secretary  Palmt>y's  statement 
with  itfi  documoitary  evidence  of  the 
damage  and  potential  damage  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  caused  by  theae 
transportation  crises  will  be  interesting 
and  informative  to  all  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  obJecticHi,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Assistant  Secketaet  or  Aoxi- 

CTTLTUBK     FOS    INTEKNATIONAI,     AFTAISS     AND 

CoMMOorrr  PaooaAMS  Ciaeence  D.  Palxbt. 
SzTTncBm  28,  1971 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
strongly  supports  the  proposed  Bmergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  ot  1971  as  a 
reasonable  effort  to  deal  with  dl^xutee  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  arise 
In  the  tran^mrtatlon  Indus&les. 

America's  farmers  depend  for  their  very 
livelihood  on  our  national  transportation 
system,  as  Indeed  do  all  of  our  Indtistrtes  and 
consumers.  However,  otir  national  trans- 
portation system  Is  now  being  crtttcaUy  Im- 
paired because  we  lack  a  workable  mecha- 
nism for  quickly  and  equitably  settling  labor- 
management  dilutes.  We  fully  realise  that 
work  stoppages  are  only  one  part  of  the 
transportation  crises  facing  this  nation.  But 
we  must  find  a  better  way  to  deal  with  labor 
dlsputes  if  we  are  to  ha^e  the  transportation 
system  that  a  strong  imd  growing  V£.  econ- 
omy requires. 

Most  of  our  people  live  far  away  from  the 
farms  that  produce  most  of  the  food  and 
fiber  they  need.  Because  we  have  had  good 
transportation  and  marketing  systems,  our 
farm»s  are  able  to  produce  where  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  economic  conditions  are  most  fav- 
orable. The  food  Is  then  shipped  rapidly  and 
efficiently  to  tbe  great  Metropolitan  centers 
where  It  Is  needed.  If  our  transportation 
system  Is  stopped  for  any  length  of  time,  this 
represents  an  lnt(rierable  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  Is  also  an  intolerable  threat  to  farmers 
who  may  be  tinable  to  market  their  crops. 

There  Is  another  vital  reason  for  our  con- 
cern about  transportation  tie-ups — and  this 
Is  the  effect  of  transportation  stoppages  on 
this  nation's  b<Uanoe  of  payments  through 
our  agricultural  exports.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently told  a  joint  session  of  this  Congress 
that  economic  progress  In  the  wwld  has 
dramatically  altered  the  reUtlonshlpe  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  other  great  trading  na- 
tions, and  that  "we  are  now  being  chal- 
lenged to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
to  learn  once  again  to  be  competitive." 

Farmers  have  long  known  they  must  oocn- 
pete  and  have  known  bow  to  compete  as  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  wa  are  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  farm  products.  Agrtctil- 
tural  exports  reached  a  new  tilgtx  of  97.8  bU- 
lion  last  year.  And  fwm  exports  contributed 
more  than  $9  bllllon  to  tlM  nation's  oocn- 
merelal  trade  balaaes  lavt  year.  Without  tlM 
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favonUMA  ratio  of  farm  exports  to  Imports, 
otir  baianca  of  payments  woiild  have  reached 
the  crisis  stage  long  ago. 

But  farmers  are  aware  that  their  oooapetl- 
tire  poalttoa  is  In  JeofMU-djn — ^through  no 
fault  of  their  own — If  they  caniu>t  depend  on 
our  transportation  Industries  to  move  their 
farm  products.  In  wcxld  markets,  our  crops 
have  to  compete  directly  with  commodities 
from  other  countries  .  .  .  and  if  buyers  can- 
not depend  upon  getting  a  dependable  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  produots,  they  will  buy  what  they 
need  from  others. 

The  present  West  Coast  dock  strike  offers 
a  prime — If  traglo — example  of  what  can 
happen.  While  our  farmers  sit  by — helpleoe  to 
act — they  see  much  of  their  foreign  market 
going  rlc^t  down  the  drain.  For  the  months 
of  July  and  Augtist,  an  estimated  $216  mU- 
Uon  worth  of  farm  products,  which  would 
have  moved  through  West  Coast  ports,  could 
not  be  delivered.  About  MO  million  of  that 
amount  was  In  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — 
perishable  products  that  cannot  wait  for  a 
strike  to  end  .  .  .  and  60  percent  of  that 
business  Is  lost  and  will  be  difficult — if  not 
Impossible  to  regain. 

Wheat  that  would  nonnally  be  moving  to 
otir  leading  single  country  customer,  Japan, 
is  piling  up  In  elevaton  and  even  spoiling 
on  the  ground,  because  It  cannot  be  shipped. 
The  Japanese,  who  have  been  trying  to 
diversify  their  farm  product  purchasing  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  transportation  stop- 
pages from  this  coimtry,  are  making  other 
arrangements  to  buy  wheat  from  Australia 
and  Canada.  Oxur  agricultural  attache  In 
Tokyo  reports  the  known  lose  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural export  business  with  Japan  because  of 
the  strike  totaled  97.7  million  for  one  2-week 
period  In  July. 

The  West  Coast  dock  strike  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  Isolated  Instance.  We've  had 
rail  strikes  and  threatened  rail  strikes 
averted  only  by  last-minute  Congressional 
Intervention.  And  right  now  we  face  the 
threat  of  a  strike  of  Gulf  Coast  ports — which 
would  be  even  more  of  a  catastrophe  for 
agriculture.  As  Important  as  West  Coast  ports 
are  to  U.S.  farmers,  the  Oulf  Coast  ports 
are  even  more  vital.  Last  year  nearly  half 
of  our  agricultural  exports  were  shipped 
from  Oulf  Coast  ports. 

So  as  we  debate  this  Issue  today,  the  com- 
bine sickle  bars  are  busily  clipping  through 
the  fields  of  Com  Belt  and  the  Plains  States. 
harvesting  the  biggest  crops  of  grain  and 
soybeans  In  this  Nation's  history.  Millions 
of  bushels  of  these  commodities  are  normally 
destined  for  export  through  the  Oulf  ports. 
Farmers  are  counting  on  these  export  sales 
to  keep  them  in  business.  Elevators  and  rail 
and  barge  lines  have  carefully  planned  how 
to  move  these  tremendous  crops  to  terminal 
elevators  to  an  alt  the  shlpw  which  even  now 
may  be  at  sea.  In  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
US,  businessmen  are  negotiating  sales  con- 
tracts that  win  bring  badly-needed  cash 
flowing  Into  the  United  States. 

The  mere  threat  of  the  strike  has  already 
hurt  Elevators  are  reluctant  to  buy  the 
farmer's  newly-harvested  crops  because  they 
don't  know  when  they  can  ship  the  com- 
modities, or  what  kind  of  market  losses  and 
price  drops  may  occur  even  if  they  can 
eventually  ship.  Foreign  buyers  are  looking 
for  other  sources  of  supply — in  case  of  the 
strike. 

The  1 15-day  strike  at  Oulf  Coast  ports  two 
years  ago  offers  a  good  example  of  how  a 
transportation  strike  can  hurt — not  Just  the 
farmers  but  the  entire  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. When  the  strike  began,  our  farm  ex- 
ports had  been  trending  up  for  several  years. 
At  the  end  of  1969,  however,  our  farm  ex- 
port totals  were  »670  million  short  of  the 
previous  year. 

A   XJS.  Department  of  LatXH-   task   group 
studying  the  effect  of  this  strike  noted  .  . 
"most  U.S.  (agricultural)   exports  face  com- 
petition  from  nearly  Identical  commodities. 
Even  soybeans,   (a  leading  US    agricultural 


export)  face  competition  from  other  oilseeds 
and  their  products.  Inability  to  make  delivery 
will  tnean  loss  of  a  particular  sale,  but  need 
not  mean,  permanent  loas  of  the  market.  How- 
ever, loss  of  a  particular  sale  will  often  make 
It  more  difficiilt  to  repenetrate  the  market. 
For  example,  millers  adjust  their  grist  to  the 
specific  type  of  wheat  they  are  using;  once 
they  have  shifted  from  say  U.S.  wheat  to 
Australian  or  ArgenUnlan  wheat,  shifting 
back  Involves  both  costs  and  Inconveniences. 
Shifting  back  to  soybeans  from  some  other 
oilseed  wUl  Involve  comparable  problems." 

Partial  estimates  of  business  lost  by  U,S. 
farmers  during  that  strike:  Soybeans:  10  mil- 
lion bushels  of  beans  and  300,000  short  tons 
of  soybean  meal — valued  at  $60  million — lost 
to  flab  meal,  rapeseed,  peanuts,  and  palm  oil. 
Competitors  benefitting  were  Peru,  Argen- 
tina, India.  Africa,  Malaysia,  and  China.  Feed 
grains:  900,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  968 
million;  Prance  benefitted  by  300,000  tons  of 
corn.  Wheat:  30  million  bushels,  valued  at  (60 
million,  lost  to  Australia  and  Argentina.  Meat 
and  Meat  Products:  20  million  pounds,  rep- 
resenting about  9S  million,  replaced  In  part 
by  Argentina.  JJlce,  3  million  cwt.,  worth  929 
million,  replaced  primarily  by  Thailand. 
Cotton:  200,000  bales,  worth  $39  million,  with 
Sudan,  UAR,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia 
benefitting. 

At  this  critical  time  as  we  try  to  get  our 
economic  house  In  order,  we  cannot  afford 
these  continuous  threats  to  our  transporta- 
tion system.  Dependability  Is  a  vital  factor 
In  building  and  holding  export  markets. 

As  a  nation  we  must  begin  to  think  seri- 
ously about  the  economic  cost  of  not  being 
able  to  settle  our  transportation  disputes 
without  loss  to  farmers,  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy and  to  our  nation's  competitive  position 
In  world  markets. 

I  urge  the  fullest  sxipport  of  this  proposed 
legislation — now — In  the  belief  that  It  will 
help  us  accomplish  the  Important  goals  set 
out  recently  by  President  Nixon. 


HON.    GEORGE    BUSH,    AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  19  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  published  an  informative  article  by 
William  L.  Ryan  about  my  old  friend,  the 
distinguished  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  and  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas,  George  Bush.  I 
heartily  commend  this  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Envoy 
(By  WllUamRyan) 

United  Nations,  N.T.— The  way  he  tackles 
diplomacy.  Ambassador  George  Bush  doesn't 
really  have  to  be  an  athlete  In  top  condi- 
tion. But  It  helps. 

The  former  Navy  filer  who  will  pilot  U.S. 
policy  through  the  U.N,  session  starting  this 
week  finds  that  a  16-hour  working  day  has 
become  more  rule  than  exception. 

Evidently  he  thrives  on  It.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Job  seems  to  have  Infected  his  entire 
staff  at  the  12-8tory  U.S.  mission  building 
across  the  street  from  the  U.N.  complex. 

The  session  opening  Tuesday  will,  among 
other  things,  consider  the  complex  question 
of  China's  representation.  In  his  first  Oeneral 
Assembly  appearance  as  ambassador.  Bush 
has  a  tough  assignment:  to  champion  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "two  Chinas"  prtlcy,  which  both 
Red  China  and  the  Nationalists  on  Taiwan 
reject. 

How  will  it  work  out?  Bush  says  that  if  the 
two-Chtnas  piollcy  does  not  succeed,  it  will 
not  be  for  lack  of  trjrlng  on  his  part, 

"Some  people  are  saying  the  United  States 
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Isn't  really  trying  very  hard  to  keep  Taiwan 
In,  but  If  that's  so,  nobody's  told  me  about 
It,"  he  says. 

Bush's  remarks  to  an  Interviewer  suggested 
two  outstanding  traits:  loyvity  and  irreptw. 
Bible  optimism.  He  Is  loyal — some  say  to  a 
fault — to  Preeldent  Nixon  and  frequently 
quotes  him  In  conversation.  And  his  per- 
sonallty  Is  such  that  pessimism  for  Bush 
would  seem  next  to  Impossible. 

George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  47  years  oW. 
U  a  self-made  Texas  oU  millionaire.  He  had 
been  transplanted  to  Texas,  however,  from 
New  England,  and  he  combines  shrewd 
Yankee  humor  with  Texas  affability. 

As  a  Republican  congressman  from  Texas 
Bush  once  viras  considered  a  strong  posslbUlty 
for  the  1973  Senate  race.  He  stlU  looks  to 
some  Republicans  like  a  prospective  anawer 
to  the  Democrats'  acquisition  of  New  York's 
Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

VOTX  Gsi'iaa 

He  has  the  engaging  manner  of  a  natural- 
born  vote-getter, 

"I  sure  wish  he  was  a  Democrat,"  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  once  heard  to  murmur  wlst- 
fuUy, 

President  Nixon  noted  the  potential  In  a 
bantering  way  last  February  when  Bush  was 
sworn  as  ambassador.  Nixon  recalled  how 
President  William  McKlnley  had  lost  an  Ohio 
race  and  gone  on  to  become  president,  "but 
I'm  not  suggesting  what  office  you  should 
seek  and  at  what  time," 

What  about  political  aspirations  as  of  now? 
Bush  grinned. 

"In  this  Job  I  am  not  a  p>olltlcal  person.  I 
can't  be.  You  can't  Indulge  In  political  par- 
tisanship In  this  Job.  If  you  asked  me  could 
I  conjure  up  a  set  of  facts  Involved  In  the 
elective  political  process,  I  would  have  to 
admit  that.  yes.  I  am  still  a  political  anim^i 
and  keep  my  Interest  In  elective  politics.  But 
there's  no  time  here  to  think  of  such  things. 

"As  a  cabinet  member,  of  course  I  keep  up 
with  domestic  affairs  and  would  be  prepared 
to  discuss  domectlc  and  International  Issues. 
But  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the  policies 
President  Nixon  Is  embarked  on  now  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  total 
advocacy  here" 

The  President  gets  It;  Bush  does  not  spare 
himself. 

The  ambassador  rises  at  about  7  and 
switches  to  a  news  program  which  takes  ex- 
actly 12  minutes.  TTiat's  how  long  Bush  stays 
on  his  exercycle. 

"The  exercycle  session  Is  boring.  Nobody 
wins,  nobody  loses,  no  competition,  and  I 
hate  every  minute  of  It,  but  I  feel  I  ought  to 
do  It.  I  don't  ever  eat  much  breakfast  and 
I  leave  my  apartment  at  the  Waldorf  about 
8,  to  be  driven  to  the  mission.  I  get  here  every 
morning  about  8:10" 

The  ambassador's  11th  floor  office  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  U.N.  complex.  The  walls 
have  photographs  of  the  President,  vice  pres- 
ident and  secretary  oT  state,  the  U.S.  airtro- 
nauts  on  the  moon  and  various  Bush  family 
scenes.  On  a  table  near  a  window  is  a  bust 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  near  the  desk  Is  an 
old  globe  on  a  stand,  which  Bush  calls  "the 
antique." 

For  an  Informal  conversation.  Bush  aban- 
dons his  desk  and  seats  himself  In  an  easy 
chair.  Recently  back  from  a  stay  at  a  vaca- 
tion retreat  In  Maine,  he  looks  tanned  and 
relaxed.  But  as  he  talks,  the  relaxed  manner 
falls  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  Is  a 
bundle  of  energy.  Glasses  pushed  back  on  his 
head,  he  pops  out  of  his  chair,  reaches  the 
desk  In  a  couple  of  long  strides  and  fishes 
out  his  appointment  calendar. 

"First  thing  In  the  morning,  my  secretary, 
Mrs  Aleene  Smith,  brings  me  the  morning's 
telegrams  to  read  and  I  have  a  session  with 
my  executive  assistant,  Tom  Lias." 

He  thumbs  the  desk  calendar  and  chooeei  a 
typical  day.  It  Includes  the  morning  staff 
meeting,  appointment  after  appointment 
with  ambassadors  and  U,N,  officials,  lunebeon 
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engagement,  receptions  In  the  evening,  and 
a  formal  dinner.  Invariably  at  least  one  din- 
ner and  one  reception  must  be  attended. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  diplomatic  recep- 
tions occur  on  the  same  day  and  he  must 
make  all  of  them.  He  regards  that  as  devotion 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

"I  try  to  get  to  bed  by  1 1 :30  If  {xjsslble,  but 
often  my  calendar  Is  so  filled  that  I  fall  be- 
hind In  my  work  and  have  to  take  It  home 
with  me." 

He  travels  frequently  to  Washington  for 
Cabinet  meetings  and  other  chores,  to  say 
nothing  of  speaking  engagements  around  the 
country.  So  It  helps  to  be  physically  fit. 

Bush  was  bom  June  12,  1M4  at  Milton, 
Mass.  His  father  Is  Prescott  S.  Bush,  an  In- 
vestment banker  who  served  as  U.S.  senator 
from  Connecticut  In  1953-62.  His  maternal 
grandfather  wa«  George  Herbert  Walker, 
donor  of  the  International  golf  trophy,  the 
Walker  Cup. 

Bush's  family  moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  year  he  was  born.  The  ambassador  re- 
members with  a  trace  of  awe  the  Imposing 
figure  of  his  tall  and  handsome  father  pre- 
siding as  moderator  over  Greenwich's  town 
meeting, 

Buah  still  was  In  prep  school  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  the  day  he  turned  18  he  enlisted  In  the 
Navy,  and  before  he  was  19  had  his  commis- 
sion and  wlngB  as  a  Navy  pilot.  He  fiew  tor- 
pedo bambera  from  a  carrier  In  the  Pacific 
and  was  shot  down  off  the  Bonln  Islands. 
Luckily,  he  ^Kitted  a  U.S.  submarine  and 
swam  for  It;  "I  set  a  new  record  for  free 
style." 

Bush  left  the  Navy  as  a  Junior  grade  lieu- 
tenant In  1946,  with  a  Enstlngulshed  Flying 
Cross  and  three  air  medals.  He  completed  his 
education,  emerging  from  Yale  In  194S  as  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  an  eoooomlcs  degree. 
With  his  bride  of  1944,  the  former  Barbara 
Pierce  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  he  headed  for  Texas, 
made  Houston  his  home  and  entered  the  oil- 
field supply  business.  Eventually  he  fotmded 
Zapata  Petrol eiun  Oorp,,  an  International 
drilling  contract  firm  and  Zapata  Offshore 
Co. 

HOUSX  RACES 

The  "political  animal"  In  him  would  not 
be  denied.  He  ran  successfully  In  1966  and 
196S  for  Congress  from  Texas,  7th  District. 
He  was  critical  of  rock  bound  Republican  con- 
servatives, feeling  that  the  pctrty  should  be 
dynamic  and  not  frightened  of  change. 

"Would  you  consider  yoxirself  a  sort  of 
liberal  conservative?"  he  was  asked. 

"People  In  Texas  used  to  ask  me  that  in 
the  campalg^ns,"  he  replied.  "Some  even  called 
me  a  right-wing  reactionary.  I  like  to  think 
of  myself  as  a  pragmatlst,  but  I  have  learned 
to  defy  being  labeled.  I  don't  object,  particu- 
larly, but  I  feel  labels  mean  different  things 
to  different  people,  and  It's  impossible  to 
make  them  objective.  What  I  can  say  is  that 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  President.  If 
you  tell  me  what  he  is.  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
am. 

"I  exercise  some  discretion,  of  course,  but 
1  would  not  exercise  any  that  would  confilct 
with  the  President's  policies.  If  I  did  find 
myself  in  conflict  with  them,  my  conscience 
would  dictate  that  I  get  out.  If  I  couldn't 
iupport  the  President's  policies  with  enthu- 
siasm, vigor  and  energy,  then  the  United 
States  and  Its  President  would  be  under- 
represented  here," 

As  ambassador,  Bxisii  must  entertain  ex- 
tensively at  his  Waldorf  Hotel  suite,  but  the 
Bushes  always  have  been  enthusiastic  hosts. 

"Barbara  likes  It,"  he  says.  "We  like  people. 
We  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual respect  when  we  deal  with  the  various 
ambassadors." 

In  those  encounters  he  likes  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  Informal  and  avoid  an  atmos- 
phere of  "diplomatic  stuffiness.  There's  a 
place  for  protocol,"  he  said,  "but  It  can  be 
Overdone," 


As  ambassador.  Bush  cheerfully  admits  his 
lack  of  a  diplomatic  background,  but  feels 
any  critics  on  that  score  should  withhold 
Judgment  until  his  first  V2i.  assembly  ses- 
sion ends  In  December.  He  admits  he  has 
changed  his  mind  on  some  things,  including 
the  China  question.  Seven  yetu^  ago  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  If  Peking  ever  should 
be  voted  Into  the  United  Nations  the  United 
States  should  get  out. 

"That  was  1964,  a  long  time  ago,"  he  ob- 
serves. "There's  been  an  awful  lot  changed 
since  ...  A  person  who  Is  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  changes  have  taken  place  Is  out  of 
things  theee  days.  President  Nixon  Is  not 
being  naive  In  his  China  policy.  He  Is  recog- 
nizing the  realities  of  today,  not  the  realities 
of  seven  years  ago." 

Bush  approaches  his  Job  from  the  stand- 
point that  his  first  duty  Is  to  hlfl  own  country. 

"If  I  became  an  international  civil  servant, 
that  would  be  wrong.  What  Is  going  to  make 
the  United  Nations  stronger  Is  Its  function  as 
a  melting  pot  for  different  vlewiwlnts.  The 
United  States  should  be  strongly  represented 
and  we  should  try  to  bring  out  what's  good 
about  our  country,  be  prepared  to  stand  up  In 
behalf  of  our  country  whenever  neceasary." 

At  the  same  time  he  Is  an  eager  salesman 
for  the  U.N.  Ideal,  He  wants  to  stimulate 
Interest  In  It  around  the  world,  possibly  by 
means  of  a  UJi.  session  once  In  a  while  In 
another  country. 

"For  example,  let's  see  what  happens  If  a 
U.N.  session  Is  held  In  a  Communist  bloc 
country.  Why  not  let  others  see  what  the 
problems  are,  what  It  meams?  It  could  re- 
vitalize the  whole  organization.  The  costs 
would  be  high,  but  If  the  Olympic  games, 
for  Instance,  can  be  taken  to  Tokyo,  why  not 
the  United  Nations  to  another  country?" 


MINERS'  DELIGHT,  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  WYO. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  boasts  of  many  eating  es- 
tablishments of  not  only  outstanding 
quality  but  also  unique  in  their  setting. 

One  of  these  adventures  in  culinary 
excellence  Is  the  Miners'  Delight,  located 
at  the  site  of  the  ghost  town  of  Atlantic 
City.  Ed  Chrlstopherson.  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  wove  a  de- 
lightful tale  of  his  experiences  at  this 
restaurant,  which  is  operated  by  the  Paul 
Newmans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  in  a  Ghost  Town  Miles  Prom 

Nowhere,  But  Wk.^t  a  Meal 

(By  Ed  Chrlstopherson) 

Landek.  Wto. — To  get  to  what  may  be  the 
most  remote  dining  adventure  In  the  United 
States,  you  take  a  road  that  climbs  through 
spectacular  mountains  to  an  obscure  turnofl 
on  the  summit,  some  30-plus  miles  south  of 
here. 

After  an  additional  plunging  three-mUe 
ride  over  gravel  you  pass  a  sign  "Entering 
Shoshone  National  Forest,"  Finally  you're 
over  a  hill  and  into  the  old  gold  mining 
town,  only  slightly  resurrected,  of  Atlantic 
City,  Wyo, — the  site  of  the  Miners  Delight, 
where  for  •6,60  {and  no  questions  answered) 
you  can  enjoy  a  meal  that's  memorable  In 
this  steak-and-lobster-tall  country. 

In  this  ghost  town  gulch — whose  popula- 
tion Is  down  to  10  persons  from  an  1870  high 
of  2,000 — the  Miners  Delight  holds  forth  In 
the  chinked  log  structure  that  used  to  be 
the  Carpenter  Hotel. 

A  qmrTBR  envhionmxnt 

The  restaurant  Is  run  by  Paul  and  Oeorglna 
Newman,  who  a  decade  ago  left  careers  In 


New  York  for  the  quieter  environment  of 
Wyoming.  With  only  the  dinner-time  help 
of  a  neighbor.  Rusty  Webb,  a  high  school 
sophomore  who  helps  wait  on  guests  at  the 
tic  king -covered  tables,  they  cook,  serve  and 
clean  up  after  as  many  as  36  diners, 

"TTiey  never  know  what  the  hell  they're 
going  to  eat,"  Mr.  Newman  said,  with  a 
twinkle  of  satisfaction  as  he  put  down  the 
phone.  Reservations  are  required  and  he'd 
Just  told  a  curious  caller  that  they  hadn't 
decided  what  they  were  going  to  serve.  In  a 
sense  this  was  true, 

"If  it's  a  heavy  night,  we  may  have  to 
switch  from  coq  au  vln  to  breast  of  chicken 
under  glass,"  be  explained. 

DBINKS    BETORE    DINNTE 

When  the  diners  began  to  arrive,  Oma 
Newman,  petite  In  a  long  gown,  with  her 
hair  drawn  back,  welcomed  them  and  showed 
them  Into  the  bar.  Mr.  Newman,  looking  like 
a  distinguished  yacht  captain  In  a  blue  blazer 
and  a  turtle-neck  shirt,  doubled  as  bar- 
tender and  wine  steward.  Rusty  served  fresh- 
made  guacamole  with  corn  chips  to  go  along 
with  the  drinks. 

Cows  grazed  In  the  twilight  outside  as  the 
guests  moved  leisurely  Into  the  dining  room. 
They  were  served  manlcottl,  salad  with  spe- 
cial roquefort  dressing,  supremes  de  volalUe 
sous  la  cl6che  and  parfalt  for  dessert. 

The  Miners  Delight  Is  open  Wednesday 
through  Sunday  evenings,  and  the  menu, 
which  changes  dally.  Includes  blanquette  de 
veau,  tournedos  with  bemalse,  rock  cornlsh 
hen  under  glass,  shrimp  Stevenson,  etc. 

"As  long  as  It's  creative  we  enjoy  It,"  Mrs. 
Newman  remarked.  Their  only  compromise 
with  local  dining  prejudice  is  a  reluctance 
to  serve  lamb,  of  which  the  Newmans  are 
personally  fond. 

In  the  nlneteen-fiftles,  the  Newmans— reg- 
ulars at  "31,"  etc,  were  participants  In  the 
New  York  scene,  with  an  apartment  at  47 
East  6l8t  Street,  Mr.  Newman  was  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  at  the  Kudner  agency, 
working  on  Oeneral  Motors  accounts,  and 
his  wife  was  executive  editor  of  Living  for 
Young  Homemakers, 

The  Newmans  first  visited  the  town  In 
1958,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  doctor 
friend,  they  headed  out  for  a  fishing  vacation 
at  the  Carpenter  Hotel. 

Miss  Ellen  Carpenter,  then  In  her  70's, 
greeted  the  stylishly-garbed  New  York  maga- 
zine editor  with,  "You  can  sleep  In  Cabin 
No,  1,  The  broom's  here,  the  mop's  there  and 
the  bucket's  In  the  meat  hoiise." 

Miss  Ellen  got  the  meals  but  the  guests 
did  the  dishes.  "Durliig  that  month  I  wore 
out  three  pairs  of  rubber  gloves,"  Mrs.  New- 
man recalled. 

Jim  Carpenter,  a  prospector  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  spent  the  month  fish- 
ing with  them — not  as  a  guide,  but  because 
he  liked  to  fish. 

In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles  high  blood 
pressure  forced  Mr.  Newman  to  take  a  year 
off  After  six  months  In  Mexico,  they  gravi- 
tated to  Lander  where  Paul  told  Qlna,  "I'm 
not  ever  going  back.  I'm  not  going  to  die 
on  Madison  Avenue,"  Mrs,  Newman  said  she 
"got  passlng-out  drunk"  over  his  decision 
and  stayed  In  bed  for  two  days.  When  he 
again  said  he  meant  It,  Mrs  Newman  had 
an  answer  ready:  "I  want  to  buy  the  Car- 
penter Hotel,"  she  Insisted. 

"That's  why  we're  here  and  not  In  the 
Virgin   Islands."  Mr.   Newman  said. 

"After  a  couple  of  years  we  decided  to 
try  to  make  some  economic  sense  out  of  It, 
and  began  planning  a  gourmet  dining  room," 
he  continued. 

"I  didn't  marry  any  man  to  be  a  cook," 
Mrs.  Newman  said,  "Bust  In  New  York  we  wwe 
like  ships  that  passed  at  LaGuardia,  and  to 
fill  the  time  while  Paul  was  In  Detroit,  I 
enrolled  in  James  Beard's  Cooking  School. 
Paul  would  come  along  when  he  was  In  town. 
Later  we  went  to  Dlone  Lucas's  New  York 
cooking  school,  too." 
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One  summer  Bir.  Newman  took  a  six -week 
aauoe  course  at  the  Sorbonne  while  hla  wife 
worked  on  a  French  chalet  story  for  her 
magazine. 

"When  we  tcdd  people  we  weren't  ^Inc  to 
serve  steaks,  they  said  we  wouldn't  make  It." 
Btr.  Newman  aald.  "We're  the  hlgheet-prtced 
reetaurant  in  the  area.  We  dont  give  a  choice 
of  menu.  The  nearest  customer  Is  35  mllea 
away. 

"But  during  the  winter,  when  we're  cloeed. 
they  must  get  tired  of  steaks.  Because  on 
May  1.  when  we  open  for  the  year — If  the 
roads  are  clear — there's  a  real  rush  of  peo- 
ple. Thia  May  our  buslnees  quadrupled." 

The  Newmans  work  at  an  easy  i>ace  In  the 
hotel's  remodeled  kitchen.  They  cook  on  a 
standard  kitchen  electric  range  and  a  ooal- 
bumlng  stove.  In  the  remotenesa  of  their 
acene  they  have  trouble  getting  supplies  but 
flnaily  have  gotten  Safeways  In  LAnder  to 
stock  things  like  rlcotta  cheeee  and  other 
special  Itema. 

"We're  somewhtt  at  the  mercy  of  the  meat 
and  the  ingredients."  Mr.  Newman  aald.  "But 
we  have  the  advantage  of  having  eaten  well 
and  knowing  good  food.  Maybe  gomettmee 
we  burn  the  butter,  but  we  know  what  we're 
trying  for." 

CBIKD  BVERT  OTitClL  DAT 

At  Orst  Mrs.  Newman  said  she  felt  isolated 
In  Wyoming.  "I  cried  every  other  day  for 
two  years,"  she  said.  "When  we  went  back  to 
New  York  for  the  first  tune  in  four  years  and 
heard  Beverly  Sllla  we  came  back  and  there 
was  nobody  who  even  knew  who  she  was 
But  now  we  keep  getting  interesting  people 
from  all  over  and  I  love  It  and  Paul  (leels 
well." 

Winters  we're  ski  bums."  she  continued. 
"Paul  cheffed  for  two  winters  at  Park  City 
(Utah),  and  one  season  at  Aiipen.  Laet  snow 
season  we  spent  at  Steamboat  Springs.  This 
year,  after  we  cloee  at  Christmas.  Paul's 
thinking  of  taking  the  cordon  bleu  course  in 
Paris." 


RACE  REALINEMENT  BY  BUSING 

Mr.  BRCX::^.  Mr.  President,  does  each 
of  us  recall  the  sense  of  pride  we  experi- 
enced in  high  school  when  we  earned  a 
spot  as  a  class  ofBcer,  a  position  on  a  top- 
flight athletic  team,  or  as  a  member  of  an 
award  winning  band?  Can  we  imagine 
wliat  a  really  traumatic  experience  it 
would  represent  to  be  told  that  after  all 
our  eCforts  the  prize  would  not  be  ours  to 
enjoy — because  some  court  decided  there 
were  too  many  of  our  race  in  the  school, 
and  thus  we  had  to  be  transferred? 

One  such  case  is  graphically  narrated 
in  the  story  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
headed  "Busing  Realines  Yoimg  Musi- 
cians." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  tlie  Rucord.  It  merits 
our  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Sept.  23.  1971) 

Busing  Reax-ines  Tottno  Musicians 

(By   George   Ene) 

The  extensive  busing  of  Metro  students 
has  silenced  four  high  school  bands  and 
scattered  dosens  of  young  musicians  who 
were  rezoned  under  the  court-ordered  direc- 
tive. 

Phased  out  because  of  the  busing  plan 
were  bands  from  Cameron,  Central,  Cumber- 
land and  Isaac  Litton. 

Two  other  bands,  Donelson  and  Two  Riv- 
ers, were  broken  up  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  McOavock  Comprehen- 
sive High  School. 


Principals  said  most  band  members  and 
cheerleaders  reassigned  to  their  schools  were 
abaorbed  into  their  groups. 

Of  the  17  high  school  bands  In  Metro  Nash- 
ville, the  new  McOavock  marching  unit  Is 
largest — 160  strong.  Hume-Pogg  Is  the  only 
school  which  does  not  have  a  band  because 
it  lacks  racllitlee. 

"We  will  be  marching  approximately  150 
bandsmen  in  the  beginning,"  said  James 
Meely.  principal  of  McOavock  South — one  of 
the  four  principals  at  the  ultra  modern  edu- 
cational plant  In  Donelson.  "Before  next 
year,  it  will  be  cloee  to  200." 

SCHOOL    COLORS 

The  school  colors — red,  white  and  blue — 
were  selected  this  summer  by  a  student  ad- 
visory committee  made  up  of  Juniors,  accord- 
ing to  Chester  LaPever,  executive  principal 
at  McOavock. 

"The  students  are  going  to  vote  on  a 
name."  LaPever  explained. 

Meely  said  the  bulk  of  McOavock's  bauds- 
men  came  from  Donelaon.  Two  Rivers  and 
Cameron  high  schools — a  few  from  Antloch 
and  Olencliff. 

"In  choosing  cheerleaders,  we  appointed 
three  and  one  alternate  from  each  school." 
Meely  said.  "Priority  was  given  to  seniors,  and 
in  the  case  of  Two  Rivers,  we  had  to  drop 
down  and  pick  up  a  Junior.  All  these  students 
were  cheerleaders  last  year." 

At  HUlsboro  High.  Principal  N.  Taylor 
Hagan  said  he  picked  up  a  number  of  band 
members  from  Cameron  and  Central. 

"We  are  going  to  have  about  74  members  In 
the  marching  band  this  year."  Hagan  said. 
"Last  year,  we  had  about  60  In  the  band." 

One  cheerleader,  who  was  elected  co- 
captaln  at  Cameron,  has  been  added  to  the 
HUlsboro  corps. 

8CHXOULX    PROBLEMS 

"The  real  hangup  here  is  that  we  are  not 
able  to  get  all  the  members  In  the  band  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  because  of  our  flve- 
perlod  schedule,"  Hagan  explained.  "But  we 
are  doing  our  best  and  it's  working  out  well. 
We  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  group." 

Another  problem  at  HUlsboro  Is  band 
uniforms — most  are  worn  out. 

"We  don't  have  enough  of  the  right  sizes 
and  we  are  trying  to  make  some  other  ar- 
rangements for  uniforms."  Hagan  said.  "We 
are  thinking  along  two  lines — altering  the 
basic  uniform  so  that  we  can  have  everyone 
alike,  and  attempting  to  find  some  other 
uniforms  nearly  like  ours  so  they  wUl  blend 
in  with  the  rest  of  them." 

Elast  High  did  not  loee  any  band  members 
or  cheerleaders  to  other  schools.  In  fact  It 
picked  up  several  musicians  who  Assistant 
Principal  Hillary  Martin  says  "are  learning 
the  marching  routines  and  are  expected  to 
be  incorpKjrated  Into  the  band,  depending  on 
their  musical  ability." 

TWO    BANDS    AT    EAST 

There  are  two  bands  at  East — the  80- 
member  marching  unit  (No.  1  band)  and 
the  primary  band,  made  up  of  about  25 
ninth  and  10th  graders,  in  addition  to  a  few 
others  who  trai.sferred  from  other  schools. 

"We  picked  up  one  cheerleader  from  Maple- 
wood."  Martin  said.  "Another  student  from 
Maplewood  also  was  offered  a  spot  on  the 
cbeerleadlng  squad.  She  came  to  school  and 
talked  with  me.  but  she  has  not  reported 
for  classes." 

Plve  to  eight  Hlllwood  bandsmen  are  now 
tooting  their  horns  in  the  80-member  Belle- 
vue  High  marching  band,  according  to  Prin- 
cipal Buford  Moran. 

"We  had  approximately  M  last  year."  Mo- 
ran said.  "I  don't  believe  we  picked  up  any 
cheerleaders.  We  have  nine." 

The  Joelton  High  band  and  cheerleaders, 
who  were  not  affected  by  the  buelng  order, 
are  "In  pretty  good  shape." 

That's  the  word  from  Principal  Doyle 
Smith,  who  said  "the  band  and  cheerleaders 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year." 


DTXPONT    HIGH 


DufKjnt  High  is  In  the  same  boat  with 
Joelton — no  crosstown  busing,  but  its  band 
this  year  Is  a  Uttle  smaller  because  the  ninth 
grnde  was  phased  out. 

Principal  Buford  Jewell  said  the  school 
h-is  seven  cheerleaders  this  year  and  about 
64  musicians  In  the  band. 

The  North  High  band  expects  to  have  CO  to 
70  members  this  year,  compared  with  about 
50  last  year. 

"We  received  several  bandsmen  from  Lttton 
and  Cumberland."  Principal  RUey  Bllott 
said.  "But  we  loBt  a  good  number  of  stu- 
dentfl  to  other  schools.  I'm  sure  this  aiao 
Includee  a  good  number  of  bandacnen  »- 
zoned  primarily  to  Maplewood,  Olencliff  and 
Stratford." 

Elliott  said  North  also  picked  up  a  ooupie 
of  cheerleadeiB  who  were  at  Cumberland  last 
year. 

About  36  bandsmen  from  phased  out  Isaac 
Litton  and  a  few  miuld&ns  reeoned  fim 
North  are  now  playy^  in  the  80  to  85-mem- 
ber  Stratford  High  band,  according  to  Prin- 
cipal O.  Bruce  Sartor. 

"Our  band  Is  a  little  amaller  this  year," 
Sartor  said.  "We  loet  a  lot  of  kids  who  would 
have  been  in  the  ninth  grade." 

Five  of  Stratford's  12  cheerleadera  were  re- 
aligned frocn  Litton. 

"If  they  were  zoned  to  us,  they  are  cheer- 
ing," Sartor  explained.  "We  opened  up  every- 
thing to  them.  If  a  student  was  In  a  poMtlOB 
of  leadership  elaewbere,  we  honored  it. 

OoodlettBvlUe  High  lost  about  150  studauta 
to  aUow  nvore  room  for  the  reoialning  stu- 
dents, but  In  the  shift  it  loet  30  to  36  banda- 
men  to  Madison  and  a  few  to  Maplewood 
Principal  Jamee  Barrlck  aald. 

"The  preildent  of  our  student  body  wia  r»- 
zoned  to  Madison,"  Barrlck  said.  "I  under- 
stand he  waa  given  an  opportunity  to  Mm 
on  the  student  oouncU." 

One  cheerleader  also  was  rezoned  to  Madi- 
son. 

OoodlettsvUle  had  around  90  stvidents  In 
its  band  last  year.  This  year  it  wlU  have  66 
to  70. 


SENATOR    DOLE   FIEASSURES    FAM- 
ILIES OF  WAR  PRISONERS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
this  week,  I  am  sure,  were  visited  by 
some  members  of  the  families  of  thoM 
stouthearted  American  men  who  are  held 
prisoner  under  inhumane  conditions  by 
the  Communist  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  was  honored  by  the  visit  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  Oostas,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  my  State  and  In  the 
Nation  of  the  very  steadfast  movement 
to  achieve  the  release  of  these  men,  and 
to  secure  humane  treatment  for  them 
while  they  remain  captives.  Major 
Gostas,  her  husband,  has  been  a  prisoner 
for  too  many  years.  Mrs.  Gostas,  with 
her  great  courage  and  faith,  is  typical 
of  the  heroic  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
American  men  known  to  be  prisoners  or 
missing  in  action. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Dole  )  had  the  honor  on  Mon- 
day to  address  this  great  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, tlie  families  of  those  captive  or 
missing.  His  words  were  consoling  to 
these  people,  and  he  emphasized  that 
President  Nixon  "has  unequivocally 
stated  a  number  of  times  that  American 
forces  will  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
until  our  men  have  been  released." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Dole's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  to  thi  Families  or  thb  Pow's  and 
Mia's 

I  appreciate  what  an  ordeal  you  have  been 
through,  an  ordeal  which  continues  and 
whose  end  cannot  be  foreseen. 

You  have  gone  through  a  long  period  of 
agony,  not  the  least  of  whoee  torments  has 
been  the  uncertainty  of  what  has  happened 
to  your  loved  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  in  the  future. 

The  North  Vietnamese  acceded  to  the  Ge- 
neva convention  In  1967.  "ITils  convention,  as 
you  know,  was  designed  to  assure  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners  of  war.  The  Com- 
munists have  cynically  flouted  this  conven- 
tion and.  In  so  doing,  have  acted  as  if  they 
actually  enjoyed  doing  so. 

Not  only  that.  The  enemy  has  behaved  to- 
ward you  almost  as  cynlcaUy  and  cruelly  as 
toward  the  prisoners.  Recent  events,  I  think, 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
CommunlBts  never  had  any  Intention  of  re- 
leasing their  captives  without  a  complete  and 
speedy  surrender  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  demands  such  an  abject  ca- 
pitulation by  the  United  States  that,  in  my 
opinion,  many  of  those  now  called  for  an 
end  to  the  war  would  immediately  reverse 
their  positions  and  criticize  the  terms  of  sur- 
render. Moreover,  this  surrender  could  be  the 
prelude  for  the  butchery  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  others  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  who  have 
opposed  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  de- 
signs. This  butchery  could  end  up  with  mil- 
lions dead  and  the  blood  bath  would  take  Ita 
place  In  history  with  those  carried  out  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

NEVEK   INTENDING  TO  AGRKK 

What  are  the  faots?  The  Communists  have 
played  the  familiar  cat  and  mouse  game  with 
you  and.  finally,  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  not  surrender  in  Vietnam,  have 
made  it  brutally  plain  that  they  never  had 
any  Intention  of  agreeing  to  any  reasonable 
plan  lor  release  of  your  kinsmen. 

Furthermore,  they  have  misled  prominent 
and  sincere  Americans  with  hints  that  they 
would  be  flexible  on  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue 
and  would  compromise  on  their  seven  points 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a 
document  which  not  only  called  for  the 
United  States  to  capitulate  but  to  grovel  be- 
fore the  enemy. 

For  example.  Senator  George  MoGovem  of 
South  Dakota,  told  reporters  In  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 11  that  he  had  been  assured  by  top 
Communist  negotiators  In  Paris  that  the 
enemy  would  agree  to  separate  the  question 
of  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  the  political 
future  of  South  Vietnam,  including  their  de- 
mand for  the  cessation  of  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  I>realdent  Thleu.  He  made  his 
statement  after  what  he  said  were  six  inten- 
sive hours  of  conversation  with  Xuan  Thuy, 
the  top  Hanoi  negotiator,  and  Dlnh  Ba  Trl. 
deputy  Vletcong  delegation  chief.  McGovern 
also  said  that  his  Informants  had  aald  that 
the  Communists  would  not  insist  on  cessa- 
tion of  American  financial  aid  for  the  Saigon 
government,  or  arms  shipments  to  it,  as  a 
condition  for  freeing  our  prisoners. 

COMMUNIST    DOMINATION 

As  If  deliberately  to  refute  and  embarrass 
Senator  McGovern,  who  relied  on  what  the 
Communist  spokesmen  had  told  him,  the 
Hanoi  delegation  In  Paris  on  September  16. 
stated  that  It  stood  by  all  eeven  of  the  points 
In  Its  so-called  peace  proposal  of  July  1.  1971. 
The  statement  continued  that  the  two  most 
Important  of  the  seven  points  were  with- 
drawal of  an  U.S.  troops  and  allied  troops  in 
1971  and  the  diamantUng  of  U.S.  Military 
bases.  The  withdrawal,  the  Communists  said, 
must  Include  advisers  and  technical  person- 


nel. The  other  point  streased  that  President 
Thleu  must  be  thrown  out  of  office  and  a 
Government  set  up  which.  In  effect,  would 
have  North  Vietnamese  approval — meaning  a 
Communist  dominated  re^me. 

HANOI    TOnCHENS    TERMS 

In  the  Washington  Poet,  Jonathan  C. 
Randal  said  under  a  Paris  dateline  of  Sep- 
tember 16  that  the  Hanoi  negotiators  had 
toughened  their  peace  terms,  adding: 

Nguyen  Thanh  Le.  Hanoi's  press  spokes- 
man at  the  stalemated  peace  talks  drove 
home  the  change  by  insisting  the  Vletcong's 
seven  point  peace  program  'forms  a  whole' 
and  that  it  was  'indispensable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  whole'  package  program. 

More  optimistic  impressions  voiced  by  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  (D.-SJ5.)  and  a 
hitherto  unquestioned  statement  by  Le  Due 
Tho,  a  Hanoi  Politburo  member,  were  left  in 
shreds. 

Furthermore,  the  Hanoi  delegation  In  Paris 
left  In  "shreds"  their  propaganda  campaign 
which  has  led  many  of  you  to  believe  that 
fixing  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  in  1971  would 
bring  your  loved  onee  home  quickly. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  the  history 
of  our  negotiations  with  North  Vietnam 
proves  that  only  the  Communist  belief  that 
they  caruiot  win  the  wrar  will  bring  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  prisoners  of  war.  The 
alternative  Is  acceptance  of  the  seven  points, 
which  means  complete  surrender.  Even  this 
might  not  bring  your  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers  home,  for  the  seven  p>oints  and  their 
meaning  could  be  argued  about  for  months 
and  even  years  after  the  Communists  had 
achieved  their  objective  of  conquering  South 
Vietnam  following  a  surrender  without  prece- 
dent in  all  American  history. 

HANOI  PROPAGANDA   MISLXADINO 

Hanoi's  propaganda  on  the  fnlaoner  of  wax 
issue  has  been  skillful  and  sustained  and  has 
fooled,  as  I  have  stated,  many  Americans  who 
want  peace  and  the  release  of  the  men  held 
In  Communist  prison  camps.  Clark  M 
Clifford,  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  on  July  11,  1071,  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  all  this  country  had  to 
do  to  get  the  prisoners  bckck  was  to  set  a  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  our  military  foroes 
from  Indochina.  He  did  not  name  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  talked.  However,  all  Indi- 
cations were  that  his  information  o&me  from 
North  Vietnameee  spokesmen  in  whom  he  had 
confidence.  The  Clifford  proposal  was  sup- 
ported by  Averell  Harrlman,  a  most  dlatin- 
gulshed  American,  who  was  the  American 
chief  negotiator  in  IHirls  during  the  early 
peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi. 

A  few  days  earlier,  an  experienced  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  Anthony  Lewis, 
•wrote  under  a  Paris  dateline  that  a  "high 
ranking  North  Vietnamese  leader  (Le  Due 
Tho,  Hanoi  member  of  the  Politburo)  says 
that  the  new  Communist  offer  to  return 
American  prisoners  of  war  If  American  forcee 
are  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  1971  is  not  de- 
pendent on  a  political  settlement  In  South 
Vietnam".  This  was  the  statement  which 
Mr.  Randal  had  referred  to  in  the  article  I 
have  quoted  In  part. 

I  do  not  mention  Mr  Clifford.  Mr.  Harrl- 
man and  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing them.  Many  others  as  well  known 
and  who  are  earnestly  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  free  the  prisoners  believed  the  North  Viet- 
namese propaganda. 

The  outcry  for  the  release  of  the  pitsoners 
in  return  for  fixing  a  withdrawal  date  for 
American  forces  rose  In  volume  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  a  residual  force  would 
be  maintained  in  Vietnam  as  long  as  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  Imprisoned  by  the  Com- 
munists. I  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  the 
anxious  families  were  deceived  into  thinking 
that  this  country,  since  it  Is  steadily  with- 


drawing troc^is  from  Vietnam,  should  fix  a 
date  for  getting  our  men  out  altogether  so 
that  their  loved  ones  could  come  home. 

Now,  however,  .the  pretense  that  the  pris- 
oners of  war  would  be  sent  hotne  If  only  we 
would  set  a  date  this  year  for  troop  with- 
drawal has  been  completely  abandoned. 

As  I  indicated,  the  Communist  delegation 
in  Paris  a^oet  Immediately  acted  as  If  de- 
liberately seeking  to  discredit  Senator  Mc- 
Govern and  others  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  release  of  your  husbands, 
fathers  and  brothers,  could  be  affected  by 
simply  tying  It  to  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops. 

PRISONERS    USED    AS    PAWNS 

In  other  words,  the  CommunlBts  have 
duped  Americans  who  believed  their  propa- 
ganda about  their  American  captives.  They 
have  used  our  prisoners  as  pwwns. 

I  will  not  go  Into  details  about  the  con- 
vention which  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  representatives  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or  otther  neutral 
intermedlarlee,  may  Inspect  the  prison  camps 
to  see  how  the  captives  are  being  treateid. 
They  have  made  a  mockery  of  every  article 
of  the  Convention  which  provides  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  More- 
over, our  men  have  been  denied  mail  privi- 
leges, gifts  sent  to  them  at  Christmas  have 
been  returned,  and  In  1966,  Ncwl.h  Vietnam 
F>araded  captured  American  servicemen 
throug^h  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  announcing 
that  it  Intended  to  try  them  as  war  crim- 
inals. The  resultant  world  furore  apparently 
changed  their  minds  about  the  trials.  The 
list  of  crimes  peipetrated  agalnsit  the  POW's 
does  not  end  with  thoee  I  have  mentioned 
but  is  lengthy  and  extremely  depressing. 

Most  of  the  news  which  the  United  States 
has  had  about  the  POW's  comes  from  a 
vehement  antiwar  group  in  New  York,  among 
whose  leaders  are  the  activists  David  Del- 
lenger  and  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss.  Ostensibly,  this 
group  has  been  establl&hed  as  a  liaison  com- 
mittee with  the  American  prisoners.  In  real- 
ity. It  exists  as  a  vehicle  for  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda and  it  supports,  almost  without  de- 
viation, the  Communist  line  In  Vietnam. 

COMMUNISTS     USE      PRISONERS     FOR     POLITICAL 
ADTANTACX 

This  group  has  gfiven  out  the  names  of 
some  476  men  which  It  says  are  prisoners. 
But  over  1600  Americans  are  either  prisoners 
of  war  or  are  migging  in  action.  If  the  Weise- 
Dellenger  Committee  has  a  pipeline  into 
Hanoi,  why  are  we  not  UAd  something  about 
the  men  uzkaccounted  for.  Once  again.  It 
seems  clearly  evident  thart  the  Communists 
are  Interested  in  the  prlaoners  only  to  gain 
some  political  advantage  from  them.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  enemy  which  has  no  con- 
Bideratlon  whatever  for  Amerlcaxi  prisoners 
as  human  beings.  Nor  do  they  have  any  con- 
sideration for  your  feelings,  save  to  try  to 
take  advantage  of  your  agcmy  and  suffering. 

POW/MIA  ISSUE  GIVEN   PRIORITT   ATTENTION 

As  I  am  sure  you  already  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  many  times  In  his  pub- 
lic statements  that  the  POW/MIA  issue  will 
be  given  top  priority  attention  by  his  Ad- 
ministration and  settled  separately  from  the 
political  questions.  He  believes  this  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  men. 

Toward  that  end,  we  and  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  have  often  proposed  to  the  Com- 
munist side  the  reciprocal  release  of  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  both  sides.  In  their  state- 
znents  of  October  7  and  December  10.  1970. 
the  President,  Ambaasador  Bruce  and  South 
Vietnam's  delegate  in  the  Paris  meetings  pro- 
poeed  the  release  of  all  North  Vietnameee 
prisoners  of  war  held  outside  South  Vietnam. 
Hanoi's  leaden  and  the  other  Communist 
authorities  in  Indochina  have  rejected  all 
such  offers. 
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In  addition,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has, 
with  our  support,  on  a  number  of  oocaalons 
released  prisoners  of  war.  We  deeply  regret 
that  North  Vietnam  has  not  responded  to 
these  prisoner  releases. 

tmCE  NOBTH  VHTNAJ*  TO  COMPLY  WITH  CENITVA 
COKVXNTION 

The  United  Statea  has  appealed  privately 
and  publicly  to  not  only  signatories  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention  on  prisoner  treatment, 
but  to  all  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  In  order  to  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  comply  with  the  Convention. 
Statements  containing  paragraphs  excerpted 
from  the  Convention  have  been  made  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  and  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. These  resolutions  call  upon  all  parties 
to  any  armed  conflict  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention. 

We  have  constantly  emphasized  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  should,  at  a  minimum, 
permit  International  Inspection  of  the  POW 
camps  In  North  Vietnam,  fumiah  a  com- 
plete listing  of  all  the  POWs  now  held  In 
North  Vietnam,  and  permit  regular  ootn- 
munlcatlon  between  the  POWs  and  their 
families. 

While  our  efforts  have  been  generally  un- 
successful in  forcing  North  Vietnam  compli- 
ance with  the  Convention,  we  have  effective 
ly  prevented  the  North  Vietnamese  from  try- 
ing U.S.  POWs  as  war  criminals.  We  have  also 
observed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  In  the 
face  of  an  International  outpouring  of 
humanitarian  concern,  have  gone  to  some 
length  to  project  the  image  that  the  POWs 
are  receiving  adequate  care.  These  are  small 
but  positive  interim  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  POWs. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  SBXKS  rREEOOM  rOR  OUR  MEN 

Other  Indications  of  the  extent  of  the 
Administration's  concern  can  be  found  in  the 
special  missions  of  Prank  Borman  and  Poet- 
master  General  Blount  and  the  dramatic  res- 
cue mission  at  Son  Tay.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  support  for  South  Viet- 
nam's proposal  that  the  POWs  be  interned 
in  a  neutral  country  is  Just  one  nusre  exam- 
ple of  how  President  Nixon  intends  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  seeking  freedom  for  our 
men. 

President  Nixon  believes  that  the  present 
policy  of  wlthdrawl  of  U.S.  forces  steadily 
and  by  orderly  states,  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  strengthened,  keeps  an  incentive 
for  Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
and 'or  an  early  prisoner  release.  The  Pres- 
ident Ijelleves  this  policy  is  in  our  best  na- 
tional interests  and  the  surest  way  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  peace  for  the  peoples  of 
Indochina,  as  well  as  the  surest  way  to  get 
our  men  back.  I  dont  have  to  remind  you 
that  he  has  unequivocally  stated  a  number 
of  times  that  American  forces  will  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  until  our  men  have  been  re- 
leased. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OP  FAMILIES  OF  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR  AND  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  with  the  families 
of  oiu"  servicemen  missing  in  action  or 
known  prisoners  of  war  In  both  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  Congress  in  their  efforts 
to  Influence  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
others  holding  these  men  to  abide  by 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
courage,  faith,  and  love  of  coimtry  which 
sustains  them  In  this  continuing  ordeal. 
This  knowledge  of  the  bravery  of  wives 


and  children,  and  mothers  and  fathers, 
prompts  my  gratitude  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  chose  to  make  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  to  reassure 
them  that  their  Government  is  tireless 
in  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  loved  ones 
even  though  those  efforts  imve  been  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  a  rutliless  enemy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  by  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  i-emarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Annual 

Mkitino  of  the  National  Leaguk  or  Fam- 
ilies or  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 

IN  Southeast  Asia 

Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  at  the  head  table 
and  all  of  those  who  are  In  this  audience: 

I  have  spoken  in  this  room  many  times 
over  the  past,  believe  It  or  not,  34  years, 
starting  as  a  Congressman.  I  can  assure  all 
of  you  that  this  brief  remark  that  I  will  now 
address  to  you  is  spoken  more  from  the  heart. 
I  think,  than  anything  I  have  ever  said 
before. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks  and  en- 
dorse them— will  address  you  later.  He  will 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we 
au-e  doing,  what  we  hope  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  groat  objective  in  which  all  of  you 
and  all  of  us  are  Interested,  and  that  is  ob- 
talnlni?  the  release  of  all  of  our  POW's  and 
missing  in  action  wherever  they  may  be  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  I  wish  to  underline  what  the  Secretary 
win  tell  you  by  Indicating  the  personal  com- 
mitment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  you  can  Imagine,  whoever  holds 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  cannot  take  upon 
him.self  all  of  the  varloxis  assignments  that 
come  across  his  desk.  Much  must  be 
delegated. 

X  want  each  and  everyone  of  you  to  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  in  the  White 
House  Library,  at  Christmas  time,  1969.  I  met 
a  group  of  wives  and  one  mother  of  some 
POW's  and  ml.sslng  in  action,  from  that  time, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  tell  you,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  you,  I  have 
considered  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's  and  missing  in  action  as 
being  one  that  has  Presidential  priority. 

I  can  assure  you  that  every  negotiating 
channel — and  now  I  say  something  here  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  understand — In- 
cluding many  private  channels  that  have  not 
yet  been  disclosed,  have  been  pursued,  are 
Iselng  pursued  and  will  be  pursued. 

I  can  a.sjiure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  whenever  any  matter  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  or  the  rest.  It  is  brought  to  my 
desk  and  v/e  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

You  know  the  tragedy  we  have  found  si 
often — hof)e3  are  ral.sed  and  then  dashed,  be- 
cau.se  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  savage 
enemy,  one  who  has  no  concern  for  humani- 
tarian Ideals 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  It 
Is  essential  to  check  every  f>088lble  lead: 
we  don't  care  where  It  comee  from.  We  are 
doing  that. 

I  have  personally  ordered  that  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
eventually  succeed  In  our  goal.  That  is  my 
commitment  that  I  make  to  all  of  you. 

Now.  I  have  delayed  your  dinner  too  long, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  one  other  rather 
persoival  note.  Many  times  when  I  travel 
around  the  country,  people — particularly 
young  people  in  school — will  say,  "You  know. 


Mr.  President,  that  must  be  a  terribly  awe- 
some responsibility  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  United  States."  And  people  sometimes 
feel  that  all  of  the  great  burdens  of  the 
world  are  on  the  shoulders  oif  the  Presldeat 
and  that  the  reeponslbllltles  are  Indeed  awe- 
some. I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  wen 
not  to  aay  that  the  reeponslblUtlea  an 
heavy.  ■• 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  Any  day 
that  I  sometimes  feel  that  it  has  been  a 
rather  hard  day  and  that  I  have  had  to  make 
some  real  tough  decisions,  and  I  haven't  had 
very  much  supf)ort,  and  any  time  I  begin  to 
feel  a  bit  sorry  for  myself,  I  think  back  to 
that  day  Just  before  Christmas  in  1969. 

I  think  of  alrpwrts  where  children  hava 
come  up  and  said,  "My  daddy  Is  mlaalng  In 
action."  I  think  of  the  wives  who  I  have  seen 
and  the  mothers  and  the  rest.  I  think  ot  their 
courage  and  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  have  given  for  their  country,  and  then 
I  realize  my  Job  Isnt  all  that  hard. 

I  am  Just  so  proud  of  how  great  you  have 
been  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  down. 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  and  I,  accompanied  by  the 
mayors  of  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, spent  2  hours  with  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  and  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rich- 
ardson for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
very  serious  problems  posed  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  by  court-ordered  school  de- 
segregation plans  requiring  large-scale 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren.  The  dis- 
cussion was  frank  and  useful. 

Among  the  various  remedies  to  the 
situation  that  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting  was  the  alternative  of  Interven- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  in  one 
or  more  school  desegregation  cases  with 
the  hope  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  might 
be  persuaded  through  a  forceful  presen- 
tation of  logic  and  the  law  that  the  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  artificial  racial  balance  Is 
not,  in  fact,  required  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  CofLstitution. 

I  was  heartened  to  learn  yesterday 
that  the  distinguished  assistant  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  fix)m  Michigan 
<Mr.  GRirriN),  has  also  met  with  the 
Attorney  General  to  urge  his  Depart- 
ment's Intervention.  The  problems 
raised  by  forced  busing  aire  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  southern  region  of  this 
country,  and  the  opponents  of  forced 
busing  are  by  no  means  segregationists 
or  reactionaries.  I  know  of  few  men  who 
have  taken  so  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive a  role  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans  as  has  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan.  His  rec- 
ord shows  that.  But  forced  busing  Is  not 
an  issue  of  civil  rights,  as  we  have  known 
that  term. 

Busing  is  a  national  problem  of  major 
proportions  and  one  that  is  likely  to 
grew  rather  than  diminish  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  imless  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  is  able  to  clarify  what  is 
now  a  situation  characterized  only  by 
bitterness  and  confusion.  I  am  grateful 
ta  Senator  Griffin  for  his  contribution 
to  the  national  debate  on  school  buslitf- 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senatoar 
Griffin's  September  24  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

DrnioiT,  Mich. — U.S.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin  today  issued  the  following  statement: 

Most  parents,  black  and  white,  want  qual- 
ity and  equality  in  educational  opportunity 
for  their  children. 

Those  goals  can  eventually  be  reached  if 
we  make  sure  that  Job  opportunities  are 
really  equal;  that  housing  opportunities  are 
really  equal:  and  If  we  reform  the  system  of 
fliuinclng  education  so  that  the  quality  of 
education  available  to  children  of  poorer 
families  is  raised  to  the  level  of  education 
available  to  the  wealthy. 

As  one  who  wants  to  make  more  and  more 
progress  toward  racial  equality  and  an  Inte- 
grated society,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
forced  busing  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  Is  coimter-produc- 
tlve.  Instead  of  helping  In  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote better  race  relations,  it  Is  resulting  In 
more  bitterness  and  more  polarization.  Un- 
fortimately,  forced  bualng  is  greatly  accel- 
erating the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and  beyond. 

Along  with  President  Nixon  and  Senator 
Muskle.  I  don't  like  forced  busing.  And  that 
is  the  p.i.sltlon  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  black  and  white. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  to  say  that  I  am, 
and  have  been,  for  equal  rights  and  against 
discrimination.  During  my  15  years  In  Con- 
gress I've  had  the  opportunity  to  support 
and  vote  for  every  civil  rights  bill  that  has 
become  law  since  Reconstruction  days  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

I  also  believe  the  laws  of  the  land  must 
be  enforced — even  those  we  do  not  like — 
and  court  orders  must  be  observed.  Including 
those  that  are  being  appealed.  I  deplore  the 
criminal  acts  of  the  few  who  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 
They  should  be  swiftly  prosecuted. 

I  know  that  most  people  are  willing  to  obey 
the  law — even  laws  they  don't  like.  But  in 
fairness  it  Is  essential  that  they  know  ex- 
actly what  the  law  requires. 

Recently  Chief  Justice  Burger  Indicated 
that  some  district  courts  are  going  beyond 
constitutional  requirements  in  ordering 
forced  busing  The  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  at  odds  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  Court. 

Needless  to  say.  there  Is  too  much  confu- 
sion at  present,  and  It  is  important  to  have 
clarification  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  suits  Involving 
forced  busing  which  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  right  now.  At  present,  the 
Justice  Department  is  not  a  party  to  these 
suits. 

For  example,  I  refer  to  suits  affecting  Pon- 
tlac,  Michigan  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  Attorney  General 
Mitchell.  I  suggested  and  urged  that  the 
Justice  Department  intervene  In  these  cases 
and  perhaps  others.  Because  the  public  Is 
so  important,  I  do  not  believe  the  Justice 
Department  should  remain  on  the  sidelines 
and  leave  the  arguments  to  counsel  for  pri- 
vate parlies.  Such  a  move  makes  sense,  p»x- 
ticularly  since  the  Administration  already 
has  a  p>osltlon  which  has  been  spelled  out 
by  the  President. 

While  I  would  hope  that  forced  busing 
could  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  X  want  to 
reiterate  a  position  I  took  in  1967.  I  would 
not  favor  a  cut-off  of  federal  funds  for  vol- 
untary busing. 

The  magnet  school  program  in  the  City  of 
De:rolt  is  a  good  example  of  how  busing  can 
be  an  Important  part  of  a  voluntary  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Back  in  1967,  Senator  Dlrksen  offered  an 
amendment  which  read  as  follows: 

"No  funds  authorized  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 


teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  bis  amendment 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Following  the  word  'imbalance'  and  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  'unless  such  use  is  in 
accordance  with  a  policy  formally  and  freely 
made  by  the  affected  State  or  by  the  affected 
local  educational  agency  without  the  exer- 
cise of  direction,  supervision  or  control  with 
respect  thereto  by  any  Department,  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States.'  " 

I  disagreed  with  Senator  Dlrksen  at  that 
time  becatise  he  wanted  to  cut  off  federal 
funds  for  voluntary  busing  as  well  as  forced 
busing. 

HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  AND  PHYSI- 
CIANS' INCOME 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  on 
September  13,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished two  signiflcant  articles  concerning 
the  soaring  cost  of  medical  care  In  this 
coimtry. 

The  first  article,  a  major  analysis  by 
Richard  Lyons,  entitled  "Dilemma  in 
Health  Care:  Rising  Cost  and  Demand," 
computes  the  increases  in  health  care 
charges  over  the  years  in  a  variety  of 
categories,  and  discusses  some  of  the 
possible  reasons  behind  the  increases. 
In  today's  inflated  economy,  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  good  medical  care  is  a  problem 
of  serious  proportions.  The  reasons  cited 
by  Mr.  Lyons  range  from  inflation  and 
our  larger  population  to  modernization 
of  medical  techniques,  high  drug  costs, 
and  the  spiraling  medical  fee-insurance 
rate  syndrome.  Though  some  hospitals 
and  private  physicians  have  practiced 
time  and  money  saving  techniques,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  achieve  maximum  quality 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consimier. 

The  second  article,  entitled  "Doctors' 
Median  Income — $40,550 — Spurs  Fee  De- 
bate," written  by  Nancy  Hicks,  contrasts 
the  average  yearly  earnings  of  a  physi- 
cian in  America  to  that  of  professionals 
in  other  fields.  The  article  states,  among 
other  things: 

Doctors  are  the  highest  paid  workers  In 
the  country,  even  when  salaries  are  adjtisted 
for  business  expenses,  hours  of  work,  and 
delayed  earning  power. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
equates  high  fees  with  better  service, 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  quality  health  care  de- 
livery and  health  maintenance  for  peo- 
ple of  lower  income  levels,  and  it  remains 
an  ever-worsening  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  growing 
public  interest  In  the  problems  of  health 
care  in  America,  I  believe  that  these  two 
articles  would  contribute  to  better  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dilxmma  in  Health  Care:  Rising  Cost  and 

Demand 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  September  12.— A  decade  ago, 
one  medical  group  in  Manhattan  charged  $36 
for  a  basic  physical  checkup;  today  it  charges 
$65.  In  those  same  years  the  going  rate  for 


an  appendectomy  In  New  York  rose  from 
$485  to  $1,175  and  the  cost  of  an  average 
hospital  stay,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  roee 
from  $265  to  $786. 

Indeed,  Americans  are  spending  money  on 
health  care  as  If  there  were  no  tomorrow. 

And  while  almost  everyone  is  complaining 
about  spiraling  health  care  costs,  most  of  the 
same  people — rich  and  middle  class  as  well 
as  poor.  Insurers  and  providers  as  well  as 
consumers — are  also  demanding  more  and 
better  health  care  no  matter  what  It  costs. 
The  statistics  for  medical  costs,  at  a  time 
when  accumulated  Inflation  has  swollen 
most  economic  indicators,  are  staggering. 
This  year  Americans — through  their  own 
pocketbooks,  ^elr  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments,* and  their  health  insurance 
companies — will  spend  almoet  $80-billlon 
for  such  things  as  15  million  operations, 
two  billion  prescriptions  and  the  salaries  of 
the  five  million  people  who  provide  health 
care. 

One  conservative  Federal  estimate  sets  the 
nation's  total  health  bill  by  1980  at  $156- 
billlon,  which  would  be  8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  over  five  times 
the  peak  annual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"I  think  medical  care  is  going  to  be  the 
Vietnam  of  the  nineteen-seventies — billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  going  Into  a  quag- 
mire." says  Dr.  Frederic  Bass,  a  health  plan- 
ner at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  era  of  Inflation,  no  other  item  on 
the  Consumer  Prl:  Index  has  risen  so  fast 
over  the  last  decade  as  health  costs.  In  the 
last  four  years  alone,  they  have  climbed  30 
per  cent. 

Hospital  rates  have  risen  flve-fold.  Today 
they  are  hovering  at  about  $100  a  day,  an 
unthinkable  sum  a  decade  Eigo.  But  a  decade 
from  now.  according  to  some  projections, 
hospitals  may  be  charging  $1,000  a  day.  At 
one  Boston  hospital,  a  bed  In  the  Intensive 
care  unit  for  respiratory  diseases  now  costs 
$425.75  a  day. 

Such  statistics  provide  only  a  partial  plc- 
ttire,  however.  Behind  them  there  is  a  long 
period  of  dramatic  progress  in  medical  tech- 
nology and.  along  with  it.  an  unquantlflable 
but  almost  tangible  rise  In  public  expecta- 
tions. And  at  the  conjunction  of  all  these 
factors  are  two  fundamental  questions: 

If,  theoretically,  good  health  care  Is  now 
possible  for  everyone,  then  how  can  the  na- 
tion rationally  allow  €myone  to  go  without 
it?  But  If,  practically,  the  cost  of  good  health 
care  continues  to  rise  so  steeply,  then  how 
can  the  nation  maintain  even  its  present 
standards  for  long  without  going  bankrupt? 
Personal  "horror  stories"  of  the  finaxicial 
and  emotional  costs  of  Illness  are  seemingly 
endless:  A  New  York  couple  is  financially 
ruined  by  the  medical  costs  of  a  son  paralyzed 
by  a  football  Injury;  an  elderly  black  couple 
In  Mississippi  spend  one-third  of  their 
meager  Social  Security  check  on  medicine;  a 
Californlan  undergoes  a  kidney  transplant 
to  save  his  life,  yet  does  not  have  the  funds 
to  buy  the  drugs  to  keep  It  viable. 

Ranging  from  Robert  Ball,  the  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  to  Paul 
Stark,  the  head  of  a  defunct  Federal  health 
center  In  Prestonburg.  Ky..  many  medical  ad- 
ministrators feel  that  the  country  Is  either 
spending  too  much  money  on  health  care  or 
Is  not  getting  Its  money's  worth. 

The  reasons  for  this  surge  In  spending 
Include: 

Inflation,  which  accounts  for  half  the 
recent  rise  in  health  costs. 

More  Americans,  20  million  more  In  the  last 
10  years. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  accelerated 
the  demand  for  services  and  helped  to  drive 
up  their  prices. 

A  philosophical  shift  to  the  new  general 
opinion  that  health  care  is  a  right  of  every 
American,  not  Just  a  privilege  of  birth  or 
money. 
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More  sophisticated  medical  techniques, 
such  as  open-heart  surgery,  that  lead  to 
better  medical  care  but  at  greater  cost. 

Unionization  of  hospital  workers,  which 
gives  higher  salaries  and  more  costly  fringe 
benefits  to  a  group  that  has  been  among  the 
lowest  paid  In  the  nation  for  decades. 

There  are  other  reasons,  but  they  are  much 
harder  to  document  with  numbers.  Critics  of 
the  national  health  care  system — many  call 
It  a  nonsystem — say  It  has  and  Is  creating 
vast  inequities.  Por  example.  In  New  York 
City  It  Is  at  times  almost  Impossible  to  find 
a  hospital  bed,  but  half  the  beds  In  San 
Francisco  hospitals  are  empty  and  more  hos- 
pitals are  opening  there. 

The  critics  hold  that  there  are  vast  Inef- 
ficiencies In  the  prescription  of  drugs,  the 
payment  for  health  Insurance  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  both  hospitals  and  doctors. 
Por  example,  a  favorite  remark  of  Senator 
Eklward  M.  Kennedy,  the  Massachusetts 
Democrat  who  Is  the  chief  Congressional 
critic  of  the  health  care  system.  Is  that  there 
are  more  neurosurgeons  In  his  home  state 
than  there  are  In  the  British  Isles,  which 
have   10  times  the  population. 

Another  trouble  Is  that  the  flood  of  new 
money  Into  health  care  has  not  been 
matched  by  an  increase  In  efficiency.  In  fact. 
It  seems  to  have  acted  In  reverse  in  some 
permutation  of  Parkinson's  law. 

"It  costs  more  and  more  all  the  time  to 
stand  still,"  says  John  O.  Veneman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Veneman  and  other  Nixon  Administra- 
tion officials  were  appalled  by  health  costs 
when  they  took  office,  but  Federal  expenses 
have  continued  to  shoot  up  despite  their 
efforts. 

Where  does  all  the  money  go?  Principally 
to  hospitals,  doctors,  drugs,  medical  appli- 
ances, nursing  homes  and,  as  overhead,  to 
the  health  Insurance  companies  such  as 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  that  spread  the 
risk  of  becoming  Hi. 

Portions  of  the  health  care  pie  are  divided 
roughly  this  way:  40  per  cent  for  hospital 
care;  20  per  cent  for  doctors'  services;  10 
per  cent  for  drugs;  6  per  cent  for  dentists' 
services,  and  4  per  cent  for  nursing  home 
expenses.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  is 
divided  among  such  Items  as  medical  re- 
search, construcrtlon  of  facilltiee,  and 
administration. 

Nearly  every  critic  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem believes  Americans  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  drugs.  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Simmons,  chief  drug  officer  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  estimates  that  "Amer- 
icans spend  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  on 
drugs  for  which  there  Is  no  valid  proof  of 
efficacy." 

Just  recently  the  F.D.A.  succeeded  In  re- 
moving from  public  sale  a  drug  named 
Panalba  after  a  legal  battle  that  ran  on 
for  years.  During  that  time  consumers  were 
spending  $30  million  a  year  on  the  product, 
even  though  Federal  judges  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral scientists  had  found  It  to  be  Ineffective. 

HIGH    DRUG    PRorrrs 

While  drug  prices  have  not  risen  drama- 
tically, the  pharmaceutical  Industry  reaps 
the  highest  profits  In  terms  of  return  on 
Investment — 20  per  cent — of  any  large 
segment  of  American  Industry.  Congres- 
sional investigations  have  revealed  huge 
profits  In  some  specific  drugs — of  over  1.000 
per  cent  in  Isolated  cases — yet  drug  com- 
panies have  successfully  turned  back  most 
attempts  to  reduce  prices. 

Another  factor  is  doctors'  fees.  "You  can't 
reform  the  health  care  system  unless  you 
delve  into  the  pocketbooks  of  doctors,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Eilers.  director  of  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Economics.  He 
notes  that  one  medical  group  recently  hired 
a  surgeon  for  a  salary  of  $85,000  a  year  "plus 
bonuses." 


Doctors,  the  most  highly  paid  prolesslonals 
in  the  country,  earn  a  median  income  of  $40,- 
560  B  year — af tar  axpeoses  but  before  taxes — 
according  to  one  calculation.  Only  1  per  oent 
of  Americans  earn  as  much  as  this.  Federal 
economists  estimate  that  doctor's  fees  are 
almost  70  per  cent  higher  tb&n  they  were  in 
the  late  nlneteen-flXtles,  a  rise  almost  double 
that  of  the  Consume*  Price  Index. 

Tet  doctors  have  their  own  eooncmic  prob- 
lem. Premium  rates  for  medical  malpractice 
insurance,  for  example,  have  been  soaring. 
One  New  York  surgeon  said  he  p&ld  an  an- 
nual premium  of  $50  when  he  started  prac- 
tice in  1960.  He  expeots  that  next  year's  pre- 
mium will  be  $6,050,  a  hundred  times  M 
much.  This  expwnse  he  passes  along  to  the 
oonsimier  in  the  form  of  higher  fees. 

HAVX  TO  Ftn  THX  CXUNCH  ON 

Despite  all  the  complaints  about  drug  costs 
and  doctors'  fees,  most  of  tlie  grumbUng 
over  the  rise  In  health  costs  has  been  dl- 
recrted  at  hospitals.  For  hospitals  have  been 
getting  the  lion's  share  of  health  expenses. 

The  most  common  criticism  has  been  that 
the  hospitals  have  never  had  the  incentives 
needed  for  them  to  effect  economies.  In  addi- 
tion, most  hospitals  are  controlled  by  doctors 
who  are  iinfamiitftr  witli  the  modem  man- 
agement practices  that  might  ctirb  costs. 

"Hospitals  are  the  problems,  bu;t  Blue  Cross 
hasn't  puslhed  them  bard  enough,"  says  Dr. 
Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  the  new  PennBylv&nta 
Instirance  commissioner.  "You  have  to  put 
the  crunch  on  someone  if  you're  going  to 
control  medical  costs." 

In  a  rare  effort  to  force  economies,  the 
Insurance  commissioner  rejected  a  $7^mll- 
lion  pwemlum  rate  increase  request  from  Blue 
Cross  of  Greater  PUladelphia,  which  has  been 
awarded  en  annual  Increase  for  the  last 
quarter  century.  He  wants  to  retain  Blue 
Cross,  but  toroe  It  in  turn  to  force  hospitals 
to  effect  eooncmles. 

Dr.  Denenberg,  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
reformers  In  the  health  care  field  and  a 
friend  of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advo- 
cate, also  accuses  the  other  t>rlvate  insurance 
companies  of  "Just  shoveling  money  back  and 
forth — they  have  not  paid  attention  to  cost 
and  quality  controls." 

The  Pennsylvanieoi  is  one  of  20  new  sit&te 
Insurance  commissioners  who  have  taken  of- 
fice in  the  last  year.  Many  of  them  are  de- 
termined to  force  economies  In  health  costs. 
Others  include  Kenneth  Deahetler,  Ohio's 
director  of  insurance,  and  John  F.  ©"Leary, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rate-setting 
conrunlaslon. 

Mr.  O'Loary  wants  state  and  Federal 
agencies  to  intervene  to  force  down  hospital 
costs  and  some  states,  including  New  York, 
Maryland,  California  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
considering  the  creation  of  hospital  rate  set- 
ting coonmlsslons  similar  to  those  that  regu- 
late transportation,  electric  and  g&s  rates. 

Gordon  Chase,  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Services  Adminlsl^ation.  aocruses  hos- 
pital leaders  of  using  "quality  of  care"  to 
"obscure  inefficiency,  obsolescence  and  tra- 
ditional ways  of  operating  which  will  not 
stand  close  scrutiny." 

Iliree-qujarters  of  all  hospital  bills  are 
paid  through  Blue  Cross,  which  was  specif- 
ically created  to  perform  the  task.  Yet  Blue 
Cross  has  gone  almost  unregulated.  Con- 
gressional investigators  found  recently  that 
some  local  plans  were  paying  the  country 
club  dues  of  Blue  Cross  executives,  while 
others  were  paying  for  executives'  vacations 
in  Hawaii. 

The  national  president  of  Blue  Cross, 
Walter  J.  McNemey  of  Chicago,  conceded 
that  the  hospital  insurance  plan  "has  not 
done  everything  as  well  as  it  should"  to  hold 
down  hospital  rates.  "We  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently self-critical  and  innovative,"  he 
adds. 


How  could  hospital  ooet&  be  brought  down? 
The  Good  Samaritan  Health  Service  la 
Phoenix  found  a  way  by  amalgamating  $ 
gjoup  of  10  hospitals,  thus  doing  away  with 
duplicating  services  and  overhead.  The  group 
saved  $»0,000  last  year  by  buying  all  its  la- 
Buranoe  as  a  paclcage.  Common  laundry  mtt- 
Ices  and  the  standardization  of  linens  and 
uniforms  all  would  help,  but  relatively  few 
groups  of  hospitals  have  done  this. 

Costs  oould  also  be  constrained  by  clusters 
of  hospitals  if  individual  institutions  wet* 
assigned  specific  tasks,  such  as  dellvsrtng 
babies  and  performing  open-heart  surgerj, 
rather  than  each  offering  a  f\ill  rang*  at 
services. 

Keeping  people  out  of  the  hocfrital  is  unl> 
formly  acknowledged  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  holding  down  costs. 

The  patient  population  of  PhlladelptUa 
State  Hospital  dropped  from  6,400  to  uxulv 
3,000  in  recent  years,  aided  by  the  creation 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Mental  Health 
Consortium,  a  group  of  nine  conununity  man- 
tal  health  clinics. 

Dr.  Robert  Leopold,  the  consortium's  di- 
rector, says  that  while  costs  per  patient  an 
$6  a  day  at  the  health  centers,  they  are  fit 
a  day  in  the  state  hospital.  The  PhUadeljMa 
program,  one  of  only  a  few  in  the  nation, 
"shows  that  psychiatric  patients  can  b* 
treated  near  their  hocnes  outside  the  hospltsl 
and  at  far  leas  cost,"  Dr.  Leopold  says. 

Large  cost  savings  are  also  possible  through 
the  operation  of  what  are  known  as  prepaid 
group  practice  plans,  of  which  the  most 
familiar  are  the  Kaiser  foundation  groups  at 
Califomiia,  Oregon,  Hawaii,  Colorado  and 
Ohio. 

By  stressing  preventive  medicine,  that  Is, 
treating  potentially  serious  medical  condi- 
tions before  they  can  grow  into  ooctly 
diseases,  p>er8ons  enrolled  in  the  Kalaar 
groups  sp>end  lees  than  half  as  many  days  In 
hospitals  are  other  Americans.  Premiums 
for  Kaiser  care  are  also  less  than  comparaMs 
Insurance  plans,  while  the  annual  Incraaas 
In  premium  rates  has  been  less  than  else- 
where. 

The  money-saving  potential  of  providing 
preventive  services,  such  as  periodic  physical 
examinations  and  flu  shots,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound  In  Seattle,  which  was  started 
in  1947  and  now  provides  health  care  for 
140.000  peopole. 

Last  year  the  group  health  cooperatiTS 
spent  only  $37  per  member  on  boapltalization. 
This  compares  with  $113  for  the  avsrags 
American.  Yeit  almost  the  same  amount  of 
money  was  sp>ent  for  both  groups  for  physl- 
cans'  fees  and  outpatient  services  such  as 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays.  The  lesson  would 
seem  to  be  that  preventive  medicine,  propsrly 
run,  can  substantially  reduce  costly  ho^ltall- 
zatlon. 

A  Federal  takeover  of  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, as  occurred  in  Britain,  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  some  groups  here.  But  at  least 
two  experiments  with  Federal  funding  in  this 
country  have  indicated  that  it  is  little  better 
economically  than  the  system  it  is  meant  to 
replace. 

In  Prestonburg.  Ky.,  one  such  project  was 
canceled  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity after  Investigators  found  It  to  be  not 
only  delivering  few  services  but  also  "totally 
corrupt."  More  than  half  of  the  $4-milUon 
spent  on  the  project  went  for  the  salaries  of 
coiul.house  cronies  and  overhead  expenses. 

Another  federally  funded  project,  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Health  Center  in  the  Bronx. 
spends  $76  per  patient  visit,  far  more  than  It 
would  cost  to  treat  a  i>er8on  in  a  doctor's  of- 
fice. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  spending  t46« 
minion  on  what  might  be  one  partial  solution 
to  the  health  cost  i>ro«>lem — the  health  main- 
tenance organization.  The  H.M.O.,  as  It  Is 
known,  has  been  praised  by  the  President  aa 
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the  prime  new  method  of  organlalng  health 
care  delivery  for  quality  and  economy. 

HJM  O.'s,  a  few  of  which  are  now  in  op- 
eration, use  groups  of  doctors  and  facilities 
to  treat  the  health  needs  of  thotiaanda  of 
persons  living  in  specific  areas.  In  his  health 
message  of  last  February.  Mr,  Nixon  also  pro- 
posed a  $300-mUUon  loan  guarantee  program 
iostart  dozens  of  HJd.O.'s.  If  the  Administra- 
tion has  Its  wish,  80  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
will  be  enioUed  In  HJd.O.'S  t)y  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

This  percentage  Is  viewed  as  wildly  op- 
timistic even  by  those  health  care  experts 
who  say  that  reform  of  the  system  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bring  better  medical 
care  to  more  people  at  less  cost. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  reformers  who 
are  leading  the  attack  against  wasteful  and 
Inept  practices  In  the  health  care  field  Is 
Dr  Denenberg  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Denen- 
berg Is  the  type  of  free  wheeling  challenger 
of  the  medical  eetabllahment  who.  accord- 
ing to  one  critic,  makes  Ralph  Nader  "look 
like  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 

"The  health  delivery  system  Is  so  full  of 
glaring  Inefficiencies  «um1  abuses  that  It  Is  easy 
to  give  up  In  despair,"  says  Dr.  Denenberg. 
"For  example,  the  providers  of  health  care 
saddle  the  puWlc  with  unnecessary,  under- 
utilized and  duplicated  services  which  not 
only  produce  astronomies!  costs,  but  also 
often  deliver  low  quality  care." 

The  complaint*  come  from  within  the 
medical  establishment  as  well.  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Crosby,  president  of  the  American  HospUAl 
Association,  says  the  nation  has  too  many 
hospital  beds.  And  ons  of  the  truisms  of 
medical  practice  holds  that  too  many  <^>era- 
tlons  are  being  performed  on  too  many  peo- 
ple. 

The  result,  according  to  Dr.  Murray  Hunter, 
medical  director  of  a  clinic  in  Fairmont,  W. 
Va..  Is  that  "for  a  dollar  today  weTe  getting 
50  cents  worth  of  health  care — if  it  were  done 
right  we'd  get  80  cents  worth." 

Another  problem  is  that  merely  Increasing 
the  money  spent  on  health  care  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  better-quality  care.  As  Dr. 
Donald  Harrington,  director  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Medical  Foundatlton  In  Stockton, 
Calif,  puts  it:  "An  open  checKbook  often 
leads  to  bad  work." 

Yet  some  doctors  seem  to  be  benefitting  by 
such  an  approach.  Dr.  Lowell  E.  BeUln,  New 
York  City's  first  deputy  health  resources 
oommlssloner,  says:  "If  after  two  yean  In 
private  practice  a  doctor  Isnt  clearing  *35.- 
000  a  year,  you  should  strap  an  electoen- 
cephalograph  to  his  brain  to  find  out  why." 

Doctors'  Mcdiak  Income  ($40,560)  Spurs  Ta 

Dksatk 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

There  Is  probably  no  more  emotional,  con- 
troversial or  complex  Issue  In  the  cvirrent 
debate  over  health  care  reform  than  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  physician. 

Critics  of  doctors'  high  salaries — the  or- 
ganl2»d  poor,  health  consumer  groups,  some 
economists  and  many  doctors  themselves — 
say  it  is  unconscionable  that  one  professional 
group  of  334,000  Individuals  should  earn  a 
median  income  of  $40,550  a  year  or  more. 

They  cite  such  current  practices  as  the  tise 
of  incorporation  to  allow  doctors  tax  and 
pension  benefits,  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  opposed  but  has  been  unable  to 
stop,  and  fee  fragmentation,  which  might 
mean  that  last  year's  flat-fee  checkup  is  now 
broken  up  Into  individual  charges  that  add 
up  to  more  than  the  old  fee,  with  no  an- 
nounced Increase. 

Doctors  say  their  critics  fall  to  take  into 
account  the  long  years  of  study,  internship 
and  even  "apprenticeship"  before  a  doctor 
can  begin  to  earn  a  good  living.  They  also 
cite  the  high  cost  of  a  medical  education, 
and  doctors'  long  working  hours  and  their 
responslbUltlea. 


HIOHBST    VkSD   WOUCXXS 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  arguments  are. 
a  look  at  the  available  figures  shows  that  doc- 
tors are  the  highest-paid  workers  in  ths 
country,  even  when  salaries  are  adjusted  for 
business  expenses,  hours  of  work  and  delayed 
earning  power. 

Dtirlng  the  last  two  decades,  the  coat  of 
doctors'  services  has  risen  at  a  rate  almost 
double  the  increase  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  Federal  economists  have  estimated. 
This  Is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  trend  In 
the  post- World  War  n  era.  when  doctors'  fees 
lagged  behind  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  last  decade,  doctors'  fees  have  risen 
faster  than  any  other  medical  cost  except 
hospitalization,  and  there  are  no  figures  on 
which  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  hospital 
operating  costs  that  go  to  Interns,  residents, 
chiefs-of-servlce,  physician-administrators, 
salaried  physician-researchers  and  to  a  grow- 
ing number  of  salaried  staff  specialists. 

In  general,  figures  for  recent  years  are  rela- 
tively scarce.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  not  keep  data  on  doctors'  Incomes  as  It 
does,  say,  for  office  workers'.  Most  Informa- 
tion comes  from  the  Journal,  Medical  Eco- 
nomics, from  Individual  surveys  by  econo- 
mists or  professional  socletlea,  or  from  the 
Census  Btireau  or  the  Social  Secxirity  Admin- 
istration, neither  of  which  has  current  flgtu-es 
available. 

According  to  the  continuing  survey  of 
Medical  Economics,  the  median  income  of 
physicians  under  96  In  private  practice  in 
1989  was  $40,560  a  year,  after  expenses  but 
before  taxes.  A  con^>arable  svirvey  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  showed  an 
average  annual  Income  of  $36,610  in  1968. 
By  way  of  contrast,  lawyers'  average  Income, 
according  to  a  1970  survey  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  $27,960  a  year. 

REASONS  FOB   HIGH  INCOMES 

There  are  various  theories  that  attempt 
to  explain  why  doctors'  earning  power  is 
so  great. 

The  first  Is  the  Adam  Smith  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  says  that  doc- 
tors earn  more  because  they  are  in  short 
supply.  Estimates  of  manpower  shortages  in 
medicine  range  up  to  50,000  trained  physi- 
cians, a  shortage  that  some  critics  attribute 
In  part  to  past  efforts  of  the  A.M.A.  to  keep 
the   supply   limited. 

In  1910,  when  the  influential  Plexner  Re- 
port of  Medical  Education  called  for  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  science  In  medical  ed- 
ucation— there  were  164  doctors  per  100,000 
population  in  this  country.  In  1967,  there 
were  130  per  100,000,  up  from  124  per  100,000 
in  1963. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Lee  Loevlnger. 
an  AsslBtant  Attorney  General  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  tried  to  figure  out  why 
doctors  were  earning  more  money  than  law- 
yesj«. 

Mr.  Loevlnger  attributed  the  differential 
to  the  stringent  controls  over  accreditation 
that  physicians  had  maintained.  These  led 
to  the  certification  of  fewer  schools,  he  said, 
and  therefore,  to  the  graduation  of  fewer 
doctors. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reverse  this 
trend.  Twenty  new  medical  schools  have 
been  created  over  the  last  10  years.  The 
number  of  graduates  increased  by  33  per 
cent  In  1967,  when  compared  to  1960. 

POLICIKS  EDTSCTS  PEKSIST 

But  the  effects  of  old  policies  are  still  be- 
ing felt.  Although  the  number  of  physi- 
cians who  graduated  has  Increased,  the  gen- 
eral population  has  also  increased  by  30 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  And  an 
analjrsls  of  last  year's  medical  schocd  ap- 
plications showed  that  the  schoc^  rejected 
for  lack  of  space  a  total  of  100,000  "quail- 
fled  candidates."  twice  the  number  of  the 
estimated  shortage. 

Although  most  doctors  must  now  under- 


go  about  10  years'  post-hlg^  school  educa- 
tion, the  American  physician  In  the  mld- 
1960's  completed  an  average  of  17.6  years 
of  education.  This  was  compared  to  17.S 
years  for  dentists,  17.4  years  for  lawyers  and 
Judges   and    17.1   years   for  clergymen. 

Based  on  1960  census  figures,  which  do 
not  reflect  the  poet-Medloald  surge  In  all 
medical  costs,  the  net  average  lifetime  earn- 
ing for  doctors  was  $717,000,  compared  to 
$589,000  for  dentists,  $621,000  for  lawyers 
and  $176,CKX)   for  clergymen. 

The  Census  Bureau  took  these  same  fig- 
ures and  ranked  321  occupations  according 
to  their  median  annual  incomes.  Physicians 
Idaced  flrst,  fcdlowed  by  bankers,  dentists, 
professors  of  medical  sciences  and  lawyers. 
Clergymen  were  245th  on  the  list. 

Another  analysis  of  the  same  figures  was 
made  by  a  team  of  economists  who  tried 
to  take  the  census  figures  and  compute  "real 
earnings,"  if  the  costs  of  education,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  living  expenses,  were  taken 
into  account.  By  rank,  and  without  giving 
figures,  they  concluded  that  on  this  basis 
dentists  earned  the  most.  Physicians  were 
fifth  and  lawyers  were  14th,  after  toolmak- 
ers  and  draftsmen. 

The  growing  number  of  medical  special- 
ists is  another  acknowledged  factor  In  ths 
high  incomes  of  doctors.  Specialists  charge 
an  average  of  two  to  three  times  the  fee  of 
the  general  practitioner. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
survey,  26  per  oent  of  the  nation's  physi- 
cians were  specialists  in  1929.  In  1969,  46 
per  oent  were.  An  April.  1969,  stiidy  by  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice  said 
that  only  21  per  cent  of  the  nation's  doctors 
were  general  practloners. 

The  1970  continuing  survey  of  Medical 
Economics  showed  that  11  per  cent  of  the 
general  practitioners,  13  per  cent  of  the 
Internists,  19  per  cent  of  the  obstetricians 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  general  surgeons  in 
private  practice  sampled  earned  $60,000  a 
year  or  more.  This  compared  with  5  per  cent 
of  the  pediatricians,  the  so-called  work- 
horses of  medicine. 

In  the  end  the  important  question  Is  not 
how  much  a  doctor  charges  or  earns,  in  the 
view  of  medical  economists  like  Anne  B. 
Somers  of  Princeton,  for  the  affluent  con- 
sumer who  equates  high  fees  with  high 
quality  will  almost  always  pay  what  he  Is 
charged  without  complaint. 

The  real  focus  of  attention,  according  to 
Mrs.  Somers,  should  be  on  how  doctors'  pre- 
sent economic  status  may  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  attempts  to  make  good  health  care 
more  widely  available,  especially  to  the  poor. 


SENATOR  MILLER  SPEAKS  ON  DRUG 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, September  24,  Iowa's  senior  Senator. 
Jack  Miluer,  delivered  a  most  timely  and 
meaningful  address  at  the  Imnquet  and 
graduation  ceremonies  of  the  training 
school  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  In 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  is  significant,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  graduates  came  both  from 
large  cities  and  small  rural  c(»nmuiil- 
ties  from  States  ccanprlsing  the  Midwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Miller's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  iirlnted  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

AoBBEsa  BT  U.S.  Skhatox  Jack  MniiEi 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  ma  to  be  with  you  for 
this  banquet  as  you  wind  up  a  two- week  pro- 
gram, which  I  am  sure  has  been  a  worth whUe 
e:q>erlence  for  each  of  you. 


cxvn- 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunlty  to  express  my  admiration  and  sup- 
port for  the  work  you  bave  done  and  will  be 
doing  In  the  problem  area  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  crucial  facing  otir 
nation. 

I  fear  no  challenge  when  I  say  that  the  day 
Is  long  past  for  the  unhelpful  hand-wringing, 
the  expressions  of  hopelessness,  and  even  the 
reaction  of  panic  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  mention  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

One  only  has  to  pick  up  a  dally  newspaper 
to  know  that  the  drug  abuse  problem  has 
reached  epic  proportions,  and  that  no  com- 
munity, however  large  or  small,  and  no  fam- 
ily, however  rich  or  i>oor.  Is  immune. 

Law  enforcement  officers  .  .  .  parents  .  .  . 
teachers  .  .  .  youth  .  .  .  the  community  as  a 
whole  must  meet  this  challenge  or  we  wUl 
find  the  drug  culture  becoming  a  way  of  life, 
feared  but  accepted,  because  our  will  to  resist 
and  our  moral  fibre  wUl  have  decayed. 

The  problem  is  deeply  traumatic  because 
statistics  indicate  that,  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent, drug  abuse  and  addiction  are  especially 
prevalent  among  our  youth — those  who  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  our  country's 
future. 

We  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  underesti- 
mate the  urgency  of  the  current  drug  crisis; 
nor  can  we  afford  to  temporize  in  responding 
to  this  crisis.  Our  response  must  be  varied, 
because  the  problem  has  many  facets.  It  must 
be  both  scientific  and  humane.  And  it  must 
be  absolute.  There  can  be  no  compromise. 
Either  we  get  the  problem,  or  it  will  get  us. 

I  recognize  that  medical  scientists  are  not 
In  full  harmony  over  the  means  of  treating 
the  victims  of  drug  abuse;  and  there  Is  too 
much  controversy  over  the  social  and  law 
enforcement  aspects  of  the  problem.  What  Is 
needed  more  are  results.  The  old  story  of 
the  patient  dying  while  the  experts  argued 
over  how  and  when  to  operate  Is  relevant. 
Those  who  would  hope  for  simplistic  solu- 
tions or  easy  solutions  will  be  disappointed, 
for  there  are  and  will  be  none.  If  they  wait, 
they  wUl  only  lay  a  foundation  for  more 
injuries,  more  deaths,  and  more  chipping 
away  at  our  society's  foundations. 

Alvln  Toffler,  writing  In  his  best-selling 
book,  Future  Shock,  laid  out  a  shocking  pic- 
ture of  the  future: 

"In  the  three  short  decades  between  now 
and  the  twenty-first  century,"  he  wrote, 
"millions  of  ordinary,  psychologically  normal 
people  will  face  an  abrupt  collision  with  the 
future.  Citizens  of  the  world's  richest  and 
most  technologically  advanced  nations  will 
find  it  increasingly  painful  to  keep  up  with 
the  Incessant  demand  for  change  that  char- 
acterizes our  time.  For  them,  the  future  will 
have  arrived  too  soon." 

I  would  suggest  that  he  was  not  being  as 
prophetic  as  he  was  facing  the  realities  of 
today  and  applying  them  to  the  future  in 
the  expectation  that  we  will  fail  to  head  off 
the  major  problems  of  today,  including  that 
of  drug  abuse. 

I  hope  he  Is  wrong.  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  he  is  wrong.  There  are  plenty  of 
signs  to  give  ua  confidence — groups  like 
this;  good,  dedicated  people  working  on  the 
problem  and  wonderful  cooperation  from  the 
press  media:  our  Interest  in  ecology  and  the 
preservation  of  our  environment;  the  efforts 
being  mounted  against  our  pollution  prob- 
lems; the  enactment  of  legislation  and  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  turn  our  youth 
away  from  the  evils  of  drugs  and  into  con- 
structive channels,  which  will  help  them  to 
play  a  meaningful  role  In  changes — good 
changes — In  our  society. 

I  see  hopeful  signs  in  the  back-to-rellglon 
movement  among  many  of  those  who  pre- 
viously had  been  wasting  their  energies  and 
Intellecta  on  drug  experimentation.  I  see 
hopeful  signs  in  the  new  music  which  Is  be- 
coming fashionable — where  the  lyrics  are 
more  significant  than  the  beat,  lyrics  con- 


Ulnlng  the  message  of  turning  off  the  drug 
habit  and  returning  to  Ood,  and  getting 
across  the  Idea  that  love  of  one's  fellow  man, 
soul  and  religion  are  more  Important  than 
the  Uluaory  world  of  drugs.  If  you  have 
listened  to  such  popular  music  u  "Ob  Happy 
Day,"  "Put  Your  Hand  In  the  Hand  of  the 
Man,"  "Amazing  Orace,"  "My  Sweet  Lord," 
youll  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Johnny 
Cash's  popularity  underscores  what  I  mean. 

Perhaps  I  am  Indulging  In  wishful  think- 
ing, but  I  believe  a  lot  of  young  people  are 
looking  at  the  drug  use  syndrome  as  stupid; 
and  th«7  arent  turned  on  by  those  who  In- 
dulge In  the  syndrome.  Although  they  may 
have  a  tolOTunt  or  sympathetic  attitude. 

All  of  theae  signs  are  favorable.  But  they 
are  only  signs.  We  have  a  dreadfully  long 
way  to  go.  Those  who  want  to  see  drug  abuse 
flourish  so  they  can  make  a  fast  buck  arent 
going  to  throw  In  the  towel  without  a  fight. 

We  must  reexamine  the  concept  of  family 
life,  to  see  that  Its  strengths  of  an  ecu-Uer  '^;e 
are  maintained  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  today's  social  prob- 
lems. 

We  must  reexamine  the  educational  sys- 
tem, to  see  that  adequate  attention  is  g^ven 
to  the  personal  development  of  your  youth, 
many  of  whom  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
only  regarded  as  computer  numbers  by  the 
system. 

We  must  work  with  our  youth,  not  tune 
them  out:  we  must  listen  to  thnn,  for  they 
do  have  something  to  say.  And  we  must  do 
more  to  bring  them  into  the  front  lines  of 
this  fight  against  drugs,  especially  those  who 
have  won  the  battle  against  addiction.  This 
will  be  more  effective  than  any  f^pproach 
relying  only  on  older  people,  no  matter  how 
experienced  and  dedicated. 

We — the  so-called  "establishment,"  if  you 
win — ^must  become  more  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  youth  and  the  reasons  why 
they  are  turning  to  drugs.  And  I  believe  that 
their  Involvement  In  meanlngf\il  social  prob- 
lems or  other  areas  of  Interest  where  they 
can  see  that  they  are  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  conununlty.  a  better  coun- 
try, a  better  world — this  will  help  fill  a  void 
that  drvigs  might  be  used  to  try  to  fill. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  do  more  to 
replace  a  fear  of  being  caught  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  dangers  of  the  drugs  them- 
selves. The  latter  is  a  far  more  effective  deter- 
rent. 

While  the  State  of  Iowa  has  taken  several 
progressive  steps  in  combatting  the  drug 
problem,  one  is  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause It  promisee  to  do  more  to  close  the  so- 
called  generation  gap  than  any  other  step 
that  has  been  taken.  I  am  talking  about 
legislation  which  establishes  that  a  youth 
or  student  counselor  is  a  "party  to  privileged 
communication."  Only  three  other  states — 
Michigan,  Nebraska  and  Indiana — have  a 
similar  law. 

Tills  means  that  drug-troubled  students 
can  turn  to  their  counselor  for  help  and  guld- 
Bkncc  to  work  on  their  problem  without  fear 
of  being  turned  in  to  the  authorities. 

However,  this  is  only  one  artep  in  effectively 
reaching  the  potential  or  actual  user  of 
drugs. 

Iowa  is  to  be  commended  for  other  ac- 
tions it  has  been  taking:  the  development, 
within  our  counties,  towns  and  cities  of  "rap" 
centers  where  the  young  people  can  meet 
and  discuss  problems  with  their  own  peer 
group  as  well  as  with  professional  people;  the 
creation  of  crisis  centers  designed  for  emer- 
gency action;  setting  up  of  "hot  lines"  that 
serve  both  as  listening  poets  and  as  points  of 
Initial  contact  for  those  seeking  assistance; 
and  the  pushing  of  educational  programs  on 
drug  abuse  prevention  in  schools  and  homes. 
In  addition,  one  should  call  attention  to  the 
actions  being  taken  by  numerous  private 
organizations,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
drug  information  and  presentations  to 
schools  and  meetings  of  parents. 


Our  state  Is  also  to  be  commended  for 
enactment  of  a  uniform  controlled 
stances  act,  irxtking  it  more  difficult  (or  • 
pusher  while  at  the  sanM  time  proTldlng  fat 
rehablUtatlon  of  the  user  ...  for  its  estaUWi^ 
ment  of  metropolitan  narootio  enforc«in«|| 
units  in  several  areas  of  the  state  .  .  .  for  llg 
establishment  of  a  state  narcotics  nnfufts 
ment  bureau  .  .  .  for  its  creation  of  treatoMBt 
centers  .  .  .  and  for  its  regional  Informsfttm 
centers;  also  for  Its  enlistment  of  both  pnblle 
and  private  hospitals  and  physicians  In  psr- 
forming  in-  and  out-patient  drug  aboss 
treatment. 

But  there  Is  still  more  to  be  done. 

There  Is  need  for  updating  education  wd 
procedures  within  our  school  systems,  and  I 
am  talking  now  not  only  about  Iow»  but  an 
tlie  states.  For  example,  are  those  who  iMtan 
on  drugs  In  our  schools  merely  going  through 
the  formalities  by  tiling  the  students  to  atiy 
aw«y  from  drugs,  without  pointing  out  tlM 
effects  of  drugs  on  individuals  and  sodttf) 
Do  drug  oovirsee  take  on  the  form  of  an  oc- 
casional school -wide  assembly,  accocnpanlsd 
by  a  scare  film  on  drug  abuse? 

Lectxirlng  on  the  evils  of  drugs  is  not 
enough.  To  develop  an  effective  program,  w 
must  be  aware  of  why  the  pez«on  gets  >mv>N<I 
In  the  first  place.  A  reformed  addict  can  be 
extremely  effective.  The  young  people  knov 
he  knows. 

We  need  more  research  to  get  the  answen 
to  some  interesting  but  hard-to-an«vtr 
questions: 

For  examine,  is  there  a  relationship  bs- 
tvireen  parental  drinking,  smoking  or  pUl-tak- 
ing  In  the  home  and  drug  use  among  young 
people? 

Is  there  a  direct  relationship  between  tak- 
ing of  drugs  and  the  fact  that  friends  take 
them — a  sort  of  peer  pressure?  Some  think 
there  is,  but  why  don't  all  friends  submit  to 
peer  pressure? 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  use  of  drugs 
and  boredom,  a  failure  to  be  able  to  channel 
energies  into  constructive  channels?  And  If 
there  Is,  how  is  that  boredom  to  be  overoomtt 

Finally,  we  should  realize  that  a  lot  of 
young  people  probably  know,  or  at  least  think 
they  know,  more  than  we  do  about  drugs. 
They  don't  need  Information  they  already 
have.  But  they  probably  need  communlcaitloo 
that  has  a  personal  touch,  with  relevance  to 
their  life  style  and  a  bearing  on  their  future. 
Such  communication  Is  a  lot  more  challeog- 
Ing  than  giving  a  set  lecture! 

How  many  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  not 
doing  our  "kid  homework."  as  Ron  Sampson 
so  aptly  put  It  In  a  coliunn  on  drug  use  in 
the  September  9th  Issue  of  the  Ankeny  Preu- 
Citizen? 

His  concluding  thought  also  will  be  mine, 
for  It  sizes  up  the  situation  very  well:  He 
wrote — 

"So  give  them  a  chance  .  .  .  dont  make 
them  turn  on  to  drugs  ...  let  them  turn  on 
to  you." 

THE  LOSS  OP  SENATOR  PROUTY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Ver- 
mont, was  a  great  loss  to  the  America 
he  loved  so  much.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
all  of  us  to  visualize  the  U.S.  Senate  with- 
out his  presence,  for  we  loved  and  ad- 
mired his  strengi^h,  stability,  grace,  and 
skill. 

As  a  public  servant,  he  has  served  his 
party  and  his  Nation  well.  He  has  a  mul- 
titude of  friends  tn  the  Senate,  serving 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  deeply 
respected  his  infinite  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  legislative  process  he  loved  so  welL 

The  Senate,  the  administration,  tba 
Republican  Party,  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont— but,  most  important,  the  Nation 
and  its  people — will  miss  his  leadership 
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and  his  zest  for  life.  His  record  and  his 
indomitable  spirit  are  monuments  to  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  character 
which  he  embodied  and  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  His  passing  from  the  political 
scene  leaves  a  void  of  great  dimension. 

His  integrity,  his  faith  in  America  and 
God.  his  legislative  leadership,  his  hu- 
manity and  compassion  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. ^     ^. 

Mrs.  Brock  joins  me  in  extendmg  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Prouty  and  his 
family  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  at  noon 
today  Issued  the  following  statement  on 
the  effect  on  the  farm  prices  of  dock 
work  stoppages : 

U  S.  farmers  are  losing  business  every  day 
and  are  continuing  to  suffer  a  tragic  loss  in 
income  from  prices  that  are  depressed  be- 
cause their  products  can't  move  to  market. 

Right  now  wheat  that  ordinarily  would  be 
moving  to  Japan  Is  piling  up  in  elevators 
and  spoiling  on  the  ground  because  of  the 
westcoast  dock  strike.  Perishable  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  can't  wait  for  the  strike  to 
end.  and  this  business  will  be  completely  lost. 

As  these  products  pile  up  It  adds  to  the 
burden  of  supplies  that  seek  an  outlet  here 
at  home — and  this  depresses  U.S.  farm  prices. 
Further,  the  transportation  tie-up  forces  for- 
eign buyers  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  sup- 
plies—which causes  an  immediate  loss  In  our 
sales  and  seta  up  trade  relationships  between 
foreign  buyers  and  new  sources  of  supply  that 
will  be  hard  to  break. 

Right  now  there  is  the  threat  of  a  strike 
In  gulf  ports.  That  would  be  even  more  of  a 
catastrophe  for  the  Nation's  farmers.  Even 
now  the  mere  threat  of  a  strike  is  hurting. 
Elevators  are  reluctant  to  buy  the  new  crop 
because  they  don't  know  when  they  can  ship 
the  commodities — and  they  know  that  if  the 
ports  are  tied  up,  prices  on  the  supplies  they 
hold  will  drop  lower. 

This  Is  particularly  hard  on  farmer's  prices 
and  the  Nation's  farmer's  right  at  the  time 
when  they  have  record  harvests  to  move  to 
market . 

It  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  If  gulf  coast  ports  were  to  be  tied  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  previous  gulf  coast 
strike  In  1969  turned  around  an  upward 
trend  In  farm  exports :  Export  totals  dropped 
$570  million  under  uhe  previous  year.  Soy- 
beans, feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  meat  and 
meat  products  all  lost  substantial  sales. 

President  Nixon  said  on  Saturday,  "We 
cannot  tolerate  a  continuation  of  this  pat- 
tern of  delay  and  slow  progress  toward  an 
ultimate  settlement  of  the  westcoast  long- 
shoremen's strike.  The  time  Is  overdue  for 
the  parties  Involved  to  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people." 

I  Join  the  President  in  asking  that  the 
patrlclpants  in  this  strike  on  the  westcoast. 
and  the  one  threatened  on  gulf  ports  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  their  fellow  Americans  to 
move  food  and  farm  products  at  this  criti- 
cal time  At  this  moment  we  are  engaged  In 
a  national  effort  to  control  Inflation,  restore 
our  competitiveness  In  International  trade, 
and  Improve  our  balance  of  payments.  It  Is 
lime  for  all  of  us  to  look  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge and  respond  to  It. 


BROOKSIDE  GARDENS.  MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Pre.sldent,  Brook- 
side  Gardens  was  established  by  the 
Maryland  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 


sion in  nearby  Montgomery  County.  Md„ 
and  dedicated  just  2  years  ago.  but  al- 
ready this  botanical  garden  attracts 
thousands  of  visitors.  In  dedicating  the 
garden,  Representative  Gilbert  Gude, 
called  the  facility  a  "plant  dictionary" 
smd.  indeed,  it  contains  an  educational 
selection  of  plants  of  economic  impor- 
tance, such  as  banana  and  chocolate 
plants,  of  ornamental  grass  specimens 
from  around  the  world,  and  of  mtmy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  status 
report  on  the  garden  and  on  plans  for 
additions,  such  as  a  fragrance  garden 
for  the  blind  and  a  12-acre  area  for  an 
extensive  cOi lection  of  plant  materials 
from  the  nursery  of  the  late  Adolph 
Gude,  a  gift  of  the  Gude  family,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaooKsmx   Oardins,   a   Oommtjuttt 
Botanical  Garden 

The  great  botanical  gardens  of  tlie  world 
reached  their  peak  dToring  the  Victorian  era. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
centtiry  many  were  In  a  period  of  stagnatton 
and  decline.  In  recent  years,  with  a  growing 
public  awareness  and  concern  for  the  living 
things  which  surround  us.  a  renaissance  has 
occurred  which  not  only  has  given  new  life 
and  direction  to  existing  arboreta  and  bo- 
tanical gardens  but  has  given  rise  to  the 
community  botanical  garden. 

Such  a  community  botanical  garden  was 
opened  to  the  public  two  years  ego  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland.  Located  on  a  36 
acre  site  within  Wheaton  Regional  Park, 
Brookslde  Gardens  serves  a  dual  function  in 
the  community  by  providing  the  public  a«s- 
thetio  enJoym«nit  and  ©duoatlonai  faclUtles. 

The  Maryland-National  Oapttal  Park  and 
Planning  OammisBlon  began  preliminary 
plans  for  Brookslde  Qardeins  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  with  tihe  actual  oonstruotdon  phase 
of  the  project  starting  in  1967.  The  project 
was  given  added  Impetus  through  a  federal 
grant  which  was  administered  through  the 
Maryland  Dep«a1iment  of  Foreete  and  Parks, 

Prom  the  beginning,  BrookBlde  Gardens 
has  received  strong  community  support  from 
garden  clubs,  schools,  dvlc  organizations  and 
the  public  at  large.  Brookslde  haa  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  emthuslaertloally  received 
projeota  evw  undertaken  by  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

To  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  to 
Brookslde  each  year,  one  of  the  outstanding 
featiu-es  Is  the  tropical  conservatory-green- 
house with  Its  landscaped  garden  of  tropical 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  complete  with  a 
stream  and  waterfall.  Here  the  visitor  wUl 
find  a  wealth  of  color  each  day  of  the  year. 
School  groups  are  especially  interested  In  the 
tropical  plants  of  economic  importance  such 
as  bananas,  coffee,  chocolate,  black  i>epper 
and  vanilla.  Home  owners  tind  apartment 
dwellers  can  see  plants  which  can  be  grown 
In  their  homee.  Pour  times  a  year,  fecial 
shows  are  held  tn  the  conBervatory.  Theee  in- 
clude a  Cbrtstmaa  display  with  poinsettlas 
and  cyclamen,  an  Easter  display  of  lilies 
hydrangeas,  and  primroses,  a  spring  display 
of  cineraria,  calceolaria,  fuchsias  €uid  frecslas, 
and  in  late  ftOl  the  conservatory  Is  aUve  with 
color  provided  by  thousands  of  chrysanthe- 
mum flowers. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  ent«r  the  adja- 
cent propagation  greenhouse,  which  is  a 
working  greenhouse  where  the  plants  are 
actually  started.  Here  they  can  see  the  pro- 
gression of  a  plant  from  Its  beginnings  as  a 
seed,  cutting  or  bulb  to  maturity.  On  view. 


also,  are  examples  of  the  latest  techniques 
and  equipment  used  In  plant  propagation, 
these  have  application  for  the  home  gar- 
dener too.  These  greenhouses  provide  the 
visitor  a  unique  visual  and  educations^  ex- 
perience. 

Surrounding  the  greenhouse  complex  are 
a  niomijer  of  garden  areas,  as  well  as  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  them  is  a 
formal  garden  designed  In  the  old  European 
style.  Here  the  visitor  will  find  pools,  foun- 
tains, wide  paved  walkways,  formal  hedges 
and  a  gazebo.  The  garden  la  planted  with  a 
large  variety  of  annuals  and  pyerennlals  which 
give  a  continuous  display  of  colc«r  from  early 
April  through  October. 

A  demonstration  garden  has  been  con- 
structed in  which  annual  flowers  are  planted 
side  by  side  In  blocks  for  easy  identification 
and  comparison.  The  home  gardener  can  see 
those  annuals  which  do  best  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  as  well  as  some  plants 
which  are  being  tested  and  evaluated  for 
adaptability  to  this  area.  Plants  of  recent 
Introduction  are  also  on  display.  Through- 
out all  of  the  gardens  and  greenhouses,  the 
plants  are  identified  by  labels  which  give 
their  sclentlflx;  and  common  names,  family 
and  habitat. 

An  Azalea  and  Rhododendron  garden  cov- 
ering more  than  one  and  one-half  acres  Is 
located  In  a  natural  woodland  setting  under 
a  canopy  of  pine  and  dogwood  trees.  When 
this  garden  Is  fully  developed,  It  will  Include 
more  than  500  varieties  of  azaelas  and  rho- 
dodendrons. 

A  garden  that  always  evokes  comment  Is 
the  ornamental  grass  garden  planted  with 
specimens  from  around  the  world.  The  vari- 
ous sizes,  unique  textures,  and  subdued 
colors  of  this  garden  contrast  with  the  bolder 
colors  In  the  formal  gardens  above. 

Collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
planted  including  hollies,  dogwoods,  witch- 
hazels,  crabapples.  oriental  cherries,  and 
maples,  with  others  to  follow  In  the  future. 
Such  planting  serve  to  acquaint  the  home- 
owner with  the  many  plant  materials  that 
are  available  to  him  as  well  as  research  speci- 
mens to  determine  which  plants  will  do  best 
In  this  area. 

Four  new  gardens  are  scheduled  this  year, 
a  fragrance  garden  for  the  blind,  a  rose 
garden,  a  wlldflower  garden,  and  the  Adolph 
Gude  collection.  Most  gratifying  Is  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  citizens  and  community 
groups  for  these  new  projects.  The  garden  for 
the  blind  Tuill  be  built  around  a  system  of 
fountains  designed  to  splash  In  rhythmical 
patterns  and  will  make  use  of  plants  with 
scented  flowers  and  foliage.  The  plants  will 
be  described  by  the  use  of  braille  labels, 
large  print  signs  and  tape  recorders.  Plants 
for  this  garden  will  be  donated  by  a  local 
nurservman,  while  the  fountains  and  tape 
recorders  are  the  projects  of  two  local  garden 
clubs. 

The  rose  garden  will  serve  to  display  those 
varieties  best  suited  to  the  Washington  area, 
and  will  Include  current  introductions  as 
well  as  some  of  the  old  fashioned  roses  Or.e 
of  the  country's  outstanding  hybridizers  and 
a  resident  of  Montgomery  County  has  of- 
fered to  supply  without  charge  the  plants 
for  this  garden. 

A  low  lying  but  ecologically  Interesting 
portion  of  Brookslde  is  being  developed  as 
a  natural  area.  The  Indigenous  plants  will 
be  supplemented  with  wildflowers  and  ferns 
suitable  to  such  an  environment.  The  land 
for  this  garden  is  mostly  level  with  a  tree 
canopy  and  includes  a  stream  that  borders 
with  the  nature  center  next  door.  Another 
of  our  local  garden  clubs  Is  helping  with 
this  project,  and  they  were  recently  recog- 
nized With  a  regional  award  from  the  Sears 
Roebuck  Company  for  their  work  en  this 
project. 

A  fourth  new  addition  to  Brookslde  will 
be  located  on  twelve  acres  set  aside  to  re- 
ceive an       extensive  ccllectlon  of  specimen 
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plant  materials  from  the  nursery  of  the  late 
Adolph  Qude,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Oude's  family. 
Adolph  Oude  was  one  of  the  pioneer  nursery- 
men  In  Montgomery  County,  and  the  garden 
bearing  his  name  will  be  one  more  Indica- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  this 
county  in  gardening  and  beautlfJcatlon. 

Brookslde  has  not  neglected  the  direct 
educational  approach  to  Its  public.  Sched- 
uled tours  and  demonstrations  are  given 
to  interested  persons,  while  staff  members 
are  available  to  answer  the  hundreds  of 
questions  received  each  year.  A  horlcultural 
reference  library  Is  open  to  the  general  pub-. 
He  and  contains  a  broad  spectrum  of  books 
and  periodicals  on  gardening  and  horticul- 
ture. Space  for  classrooms  and  directed  study 
In  gardening  and  horticulture  in  a  much- 
needed  propagation  complex  Is  being  planned 
for  the  future.  Time  and  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  these  and  other  important  addi- 
tions, but  growing  needs  and  public  Interest 
augur  well  for  the  continued  development 
oof  this  much-needed  facility  In  suburban 
Maryland. 


REPORT  ON  SECURITIES  STUDY 
HEARINQS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  the  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ties held  its  initial  hearing  in  Its  study 
of  our  Nation's  securities  markets.  In  my 
opinion,  this  hearing  was  extremely  pro- 
ductive in  informing  us  as  to  the  current 
attitudes  of  the  SEC  and  other  agencies 
on  several  important  questions  relating 
to  commission  rates  and  institutional 
membership. 

Surcharge  on  small  transactions: 
While  the  SEC  eliminated  the  surcharge 
on  small  transactions  when  It  approved 
a  new  commission  rate  structure  last 
week,  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
new  rates  on  small  transactions  will  ap- 
proximate, and  in  many  cases  exceed,  the 
present  rate  including  the  surcharge.  In 
fact,  there  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
Commission's  release  announcing  ap- 
proval of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's 
new  rates  which  concern  me,  and  on 
which  I  plan  to  request  further  explana- 
tion. 

High  charges  on  small  transactions  are 
In  my  opinion  a  significant  factor  in  dis- 
couraging trading  in  securities  by  small 
investors.  A  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  if  small  transactions  are  to  be 
handled  profitably  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  in  turn  requires  modernization  of 
the  industry's  operations,  a  problem  to 
which  we  will  turn  our  attention  in  this 
week's  hearings. 

Fixed  against  competitive  rates:  The 
testimony  submitted  to  us  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Indicates  that  3 
months'  experience  with  competitive 
rates  above  the  $500,000  level  has  not  pro- 
duced any  serious  dislocations  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  NYSE  market  or  the  allo- 
cation of  business  among  member  firms. 
The  NYSE  and  the  SEC,  however,  both 
indicated  a  reluctance  to  take  the  next 
step  in  reducing  the  ceilings  on  fixed  rates 
until  they  have  figures  showing  the  re- 
sults of  6  months  experience  with  com- 
petitive rates.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
Chairman  Casey's  commitment  that  he 
expected  to  complete  his  study  on  the  ef- 
fect of  competitive  rates  above  the  $500.- 
000  level  by  December  31,  and  that  a  deci- 


sion will  be  made  early  next  year  on  the 
extension  of  competition  to  a  broader 
range  of  transactions.  The  testimony  we 
received  from  two  major  institutional  in- 
vestors strongly  reinforced  my  previous 
conclusion  that  this  step  will  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  pressure 
for  Institutional  membership.  We  shall 
watch  the  SEC's  actions  closely,  since  any 
substantial  delay  may  raise  the  question 
of  the  need  for  direct  congressional  ac- 
tion to  resolve  the  issue. 

In  subsequent  testimony,  Donald  T. 
Regan,  the  chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
suggested  June  30,  1973,  as  a  target  date 
for  elimination  of  fixed  rates  cm  all  trans- 
actions. He  suggested  that  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  bring  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition not  only  to  institutions  but  also 
to  small  mvestors  who  do  not  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  full  range  of  brokerage 
services  which  are  covered  by  the  present 
rates.  He  indicated  that,  if  rate-flxmg 
were  eliminated  today,  Merrill  Lynch 
would  be  prepared  to  execute  transac- 
tions for  public  customers,  without  an- 
cillary services,  for  substantially  less  than 
the  current  rate. 

I  urge  Mr.  Regan,  together  with  any 
other  mdustry  leaders  who  may  be  con- 
cerned with  offering  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomical service  for  small  investors,  to 
formulate  promptly  a  proposal  for  an  ex- 
perimental executicm  service  to  mvestors, 
elimlnatmg  ancillary  services,  on  which 
there  would  be  no  fixed  minimum  rate. 
This  proposal  should  contam  appropriate 
safeguards  so  that  it  would  not  be  mis- 
represented to  unsophisticated  mvestors 
or  used  to  entice  them  mto  unwarranted 
trading  or  speculative  activities.  I  would 
also  hope  the  SEC  would  give  prompt  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  such 
proposal. 

Antitrust  questions:  Chairman  Casey 
noted  m  his  testimony  the  Commission's 
obligation  to  take  antitrust  laws  and 
principles  into  account  when  passing  on 
stock  exchange  rules  which  have  anti- 
competitive effects.  However,  he  sug- 
gested that,  once  the  Commission  had 
found  that  regulatory  needs  outweighed 
the  anticompetitive  effects  of  a  particular 
rule,  a  court  which  was  asked  to  review 
the  validity  of  the  rule  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  should  not  make  its  own  deter- 
mination of  the  issue,  but  should  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  Commission  for  re- 
consideraticm.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
support  for  this  position  m  the  reported 
cases,  and  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  any  suggestion  that  would  deprive 
the  courts  of  their  traditional  power  to 
adjudicate  antitrust  questions.  Without 
the  spur  provided  by  diligent  application 
and  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  tocentives  to  modernization  and  ef- 
ficiency through  the  operation  of  com- 
petitive forces  m  the  securities  mdustry 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  This  Is  an  in- 
centive which  the  Industry  can  111  afford 
to  lose  at  the  present  time. 

F^irther  hearings  on  operational  prob- 
lems: On  September  30  and  October  1, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Securities  will  re- 
ceive testimony  dealing  with  proposals 
to  eliminate  or  immobilize  stock  certifi- 
cates and  to  improve  other  aspects  of  the 
Industry's  operational  capacities. 


On  September  30,  we  expect  to  tmr 
from  thi«e  authorltiee  on  the  industiy^ 
paperwork  problems: 

Mr.  Ruas^  Morrison,  preoiden^ 
Standard  It  Poor's  Corp.; 

Mr.  Junius  W.  Peake,  partner,  Shlel<ii 
&  Co.; 

Mr.  Ell  Weinberg,  partner.  Lybnuj^ 
Ross  Bros,  b  Montgomery. 

On  October  1,  we  expect  to  hear  from 
representatives  of  organizations  which 
have  been  engagred  In  various  aspects  of 
the  efforts  to  modernize  the  industiT^ 
operations: 

Mr.  John  Meyer,  chairman,  Banklnt 
and  Securities  Industries  Committer— 
BASIC — accompanied  by  Mr.  Hemuo 
W.  Bevis.  executive  director,  BASIC; 

Mr.  Gordon  S.  Macklln,  president,  Na« 
tlonal  Association  of  Securities  Dealer^ 
Inc. — NASD — accompanied  by  Mr.  David 
H.  Morgan,  president.  National  dearti^ 
Corp.; 

Mr.  Phillips  M.  Montross,  president, 
Midwest  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Con>, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Bedcer, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Midwest  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  John  H.  Perkins,  executive  vlee 
president,  ConUnental  Illinois  Bank  k 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preeddent,  I  am 
shocked  to  leam  that  President  Nlxoo 
and  his  Department  of  Agriculture  hare 
ignored  the  needs  of  hungry  schoolchil- 
dren around  the  country  in  refusing  to 
change  the  new  school  limch  regulatloDS 
published  on  August  13.  In  standing  by 
these  regulations,  the  administration  hu 
ignored  the  mandate  of  the  law. 

They  have  ignored  the  advice  of  school 
lunch  officials  around  the  country. 

They  have  Ignored  a  letter  signed  by 
myself  and  43  other  Senators,  as  well  m 
several  individual  letters  from  CongrsBS- 
men  and  Senators. 

They  have  ignored  the  pleas  of  the 
congressional  committee  chairmen  who 
are  respor^sible  for  school  lunch  legisla- 
tion. 

They  have  reneged  on  a  promise  made 
by  President  Nixon  in  1969  when  he 
pledged  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  among 
American  schoolchildren. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  destroy  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams of  many  needy  school  districts.  I 
have  been  flooded  with  mall  from  around 
the  comitry  which  indicates  that  local 
school  officials  will  be  imable  to  carry  on 
their  program  of  feeding  needy  children 
if  the  regulations  are  not  changed. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
President  expects  his  promise  of  feeding 
every  needy  child  be  fulfilled  when  he 
refuses  to  pay  more  than  35  cents  per 
meal.  In  many  cities  aroimd  the  Nation 
it  costs  over  60  cents  to  prepare  and 
serve  a  school  lunch. 

The  regxilations  which  set  the  reim- 
bursement rate  at  35  cents  were  pub- 
lished on  Augxist  13,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore many  schools  opened  their  doors. 

These  schools  had  no  source  of  fimd- 
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Ing  to  turn  to.  It  is  impossible  to  raise 
local  tax  revenues  on  such  a  short  notice. 
The  school  districts  are  precluded  from 
raistag  the  prices  of  lunches  served  to 
paying  children  by  the  President's  wage- 
price  freeze. 

Therefore,  many  schools  are  faced 
with  only  one  alternative — to  cut  back 
or  eliminate  their  program  of  providing 
free  meals  to  needy  children. 

School  districts  that  desperately  need 
a  fair  reimbursement  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  are  thrown  into  a 
fiscal  crisis  by  the  President's  refusal  to 
provide  minimum  revenue  to  reimburse 
the  cost  of  school  limches  for  the  needy. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  the  new  regu- 
lations last  week.  We  heard  from  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  who  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  these  regulations. 

One  witness,  a  superintendent  of  a 
poor  school  district  in  Texas,  mdlcated 
that  he  would  have  to  cut  back  on  his 
academic  programs  in  order  to  continue 
needs  of  hungry  school  children. 

A  representative  of  the  Buffalo  school 
system  mdlcated  that  at  the  proposed 
rate  of  reimbursement,  the  city  of  Buffalo 
would  have  to  suspend  Its  feeding  pro- 
gram some  time  during  the  coming 
v.1nter. 

I  sat  and  listened  to  those  vritnesses 
talk  about  the  Insurmountable  problems 
that  the  new  regulations  would  create 
for  the  people  who  are  trying  to  feed 
hungry  children.  The  more  I  listened,  the 
angrier  I  got. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  American  people 
or  their  representatives  In  Congress  will 
tolerate  such  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
needs  of  hungry  schoolchildren. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  intend 
to  do  ever>thing  within  my  power  to  see 
that  the  President  is  forced  to  change 
his  mind.  I  cannot  tolerate  a  set  of  na- 
tional priorities  which  allows  billions  of 
dollars  to  waste  in  military  programs,  a 
system  which  permits  thousands  of 
wealthj'  people  to  pay  little  or  no  income 
tax.  and  at  the  same  time  demes  hungry 
schoolchildren  even  one  good  meal  every 
day. 

It  is  time  that  the  President  made  up 
his  mind  whether  his  commitment  to 
end  hunger  among  American  schoolchil- 
dren means  anythtag. 

It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
decide  whether  our  commitment  to  feed 
every  needy  child,  spelled  out  in  Public 
Law  91-248,  can  be  circumvented  by  the 
budget  cutters  in  the  White  House. 

If  we  do  not  mean  our  promise  to  the 
American  people,  we  should  wipe  it  from 
the  statute  books. 

If  the  President  does  not  mean  to 
keep  his  promise  to  the  American  people, 
he  should  issue  a  public  retraction.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  many  Americans  have 
little  faith  va.  their  public  officials. 

But  I  have  faith  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  permit  such  a  breach  of 
trust.  I  believe  that  Congress  will  re- 
quire that  the  law  be  complied  with.  As 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  shall  do  my 
part. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5.  ap- 
proved the  resolution  of  our  dlstln- 
Euished  chairman.  Senator  Talmadge  and 


his  colleague,  Senator  Gambrell,  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  sufficient  ftmds  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  Public  Law  91-248. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  the 
maximum  reimbursement  rate  imder 
section  11(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  40 
cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
thereto,  including  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

To  assure  that  every  needy  schoolchlld  will 
receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as 
required    by    section    9    of    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act. 
Whereas  It  appears  that  under  the  proposed 
apportUnunent  of  funds  available  for  spe- 
cial aaslstanoe  under  section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiine  30,  1972  (mcludlng  fimds  ap- 
propriated by  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 34,  1935,  and  made  avaUable  for  that 
purpoae) ,  only  six  States  wUl  receive  more 
than  30  cents  In  such  assistance  per  free 
or  reduced  prioe  lunch;  and 
Whereas   It   appears  that   this    amount   per 
lunch  Is  not  adequate  to  enable  States  and 
schoolfl  to  continue  to  participate  In  the 
school  Itmch  program  and  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  particularly  that  of  providing  a  free 
or   reduced   prtoe   lunoh   to   every   needy 
child:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  until  such  time  as  a  sup- 
pleomental  appropriation  m&y  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  purpose  use  so  much 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of 
the  Acts  of  Axigust  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  612c) , 
as  may  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
now  available  therefor,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  seotlon   ll  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  provide  a  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment which  will  aasure  every  needy  child  of 
free  or  reduced  prtoe  Ixinches  during  the  fis- 
cal year  «nrting  June  30,  1972.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  ftinds  needed  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  vartouB  States  therefor,  the 
Secretary  sihall  consult  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory OouncU  on  Child  Nutrition  and  Inter- 
ested   parties.    Funds    expended    under    the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  resolution  ahall 
be  reimbursed  out  of  any  supplemental  ap- 
propriation enacted  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  seotlon  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  such  reimbursements  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935,  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  said 
section  32. 

Amendment  to  S.J.  Rbs.  157 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  Funds  made  available  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  will  best  enable  schools 
to  meet  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches, 
and  such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid 
as  expeditiously  as  may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion determine  and  report  to  Congress  the 
needs  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  tiie 
school  breakfast  and  nonfood  assistance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  4  and  5  ot  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  during  the  fiscal 
yew  ending  June  80.  1972,  at  levels  which 
will  permit  expansion  of  the  school  breakfast 


and  school  lunch  prograjns  to  all  schools 
desiring  suoh  programs  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable. 

Sec.  4.  Section  11(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  "Such  maximum  per 
meal  amount  shall  In  no  event  be  leas  t2iac 
40  cents;  and  the  Secretary  ShaU  establish 
a  higher  maximum  per  meal  am.ount  for 
especially  needy  schools  based  on  such 
schools'  needs  for  asslstanoe  In  provldmg  free 
and  reduced  price  lunctiea  for  all  needy 
chUdren. 

XXPULNATIOK 

This  amendment  would — 

( 1 )  Make  It  clear  that  the  funds  provided 
by  the  resolution  would  be  apportioned  In 
a  manner  that  will  best  enable  schocds  to 
provide  lunches  to  needy  cbUdren,  rather 
than  in  accordance  with  the  section  1 1  form- 
lUa, 

(2)  require  these  funds  to  be  apportioned 
and  paid  as  expeditiously  as  practicable. 

( 3 )  require  the  Secretary  to  determine  and 
report  to  Congress  the  needs  for  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  1972  for  the  school  breakfast 
and  nonfood  amst&nce  programs,  and 

(4)  provide  that  the  Tna^yimnm  reimburse- 
ment rate  under  section  11  (e)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Limoli.  Act  shall  not  be  lees 
than  40  cents. 


NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  ON 
BUSINQ 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  well- 
known  commentator  Jeffrey  St.  John  re- 
cently posed  a  very  pertinent  question 
over  the  CBS  network  program  "Spec- 
trum" when  he  asked,  "Should  the 
United  States  have  a  national  referen- 
dum on  school  busing?" 

If  we  could.  Indeed,  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  on  this  emotional  Issue  today,  aU 
mdlcations  are  that  the  proponents  of 
the  neighborhood  school  would  win 
hands  down  by  at  least  75  percent  to  25 
percent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  St.  John's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS    Spectkum 
(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

This  is  Spectrum  on  the  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work. I'm  Jeffrey  St.  John  with  my  personal 
viewpoint:  Should  the  United  States  have  a 
national  referendum  on  school  busing?  More, 
after  this  message. 

The  late  Oscar  Wilde  observed,  "Democracy 
means  simply  the  bludgeoning  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people." 
~The  forced  busing  of  school  chUdren  during 
the  current  school  year  fits  perfectly  Oscar 
Wilde's  words.  The  proponents  of  school  bus- 
ing say  they  ate  forcing  their  nefarious  doc- 
trine on  the  nation  in  the  name  of  equality 
and  democracy.  Well .  democracy  used  to  mean 
the  will  of  the  majority.  But  the  school  bus- 
ing advocates  are.  in  reality,  a  totalitarian 
minded  minority — forcing  their  will  on  a 
majority  of  American  parents  who  reject 
busing. 

Significantly,  proponents  of  school  busing 
fear  to  put  this  explosive  issue  to  a  national 
referendum.  Which  is  why  they  have  circum- 
vented the  will  of  the  majority  by  using  the 
courts  to  enforce  busing.  The  recent  violence 
over  busing  is  symptomatic  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  American  parents  who  oppose  busing. 
Their  frustration,  if  not  relieved.  wUl  further 
Inflame  passions  and  eventually  escalate  into 
more  violent  clashee. 

Recognizing  this  potential  for  violence. 
Senator  WUUam  Brock  of  Tennessee  Intro- 
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duced  what  may  prove  to  be  a  safety  valve 
for  these  frustrated  parents.  He  has  intro- 
duced, with  the  backing  of  13  other  U.S. 
Senators,  a  conatltutlonal  amendment  that 
could  serve  as  a  national  referendum  on  the 
school  busing  issue.  The  amendment  reads 
simply,  "No  public  school  student  shall,  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned 
to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular  school." 
Naturally,  the  elected  representatives  of  both 
the  Senate  and  Hoiise  would  need  to  approve 
the  amendment,  as  would  the  States.  Such  » 
process  seems  the  most  equitable  and  demo- 
cratic way  to  resolve  the  exploelve  Issue  of 
school  busing.  The  pro-busing  (Mlvocates, 
however,  have  been  silent  about  Senator 
Brock's  proposal.  When  be  Introduced  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  the 
Tennessee  Republican  pointed  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1954  prohibited  pupil  as- 
signment to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Now,  the  proponents  of  school  busing  have 
chosen  to  Ignore  the   1954  ruling. 

The  busing  Issue  has  Ignited  In  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  black,  white,  and  even 
Chinese,  a  deep  and  angry  resentment.  If 
we  wish  to  resolve  this  Issue  peacefully,  let 
us  put  It  to  the  acid  test  of  a  national  ref- 
erendum via  Senator  Brock's  constitutional 
amendment. 


THE  U.S.  TRADE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent 90-day  wage  and  price  freeze,  the 
10-percent  surtax  on  imports,  and  the 
other  proposals  President  Nixon  made 
last  month  have  been  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  a  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Worldwide,  the  acceptance  of  the  sur- 
tax on  imports  and  the  floating  of  the 
dollar  has  been  less  than  joyful. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  its  fifth 
coasecutive  monthly  deficit  in  interna- 
tional trade  in  August  adding  up  to  a 
cumulative  deficit  for  the  year  of  $936 
million  compared  to  a  surplus  of  $2.2 
billion  for  the  same  period  of  1970. 

The  trade  deficit  was.  of  course,  a 
major  reason  for  the  President's  nev/ 
economic  policies.  One  of  those  who  has 
for  years  warned  of  the  impending  crisis 
in  U.S.  international  trade — and  it  is 
no  longer  impending,  It  is  here — Is  the 
president  of  the  Nationwide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Strackbein. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  news- 
papers, contains  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  Strackbeln  in  support  of  a  ceiling  on 
imports. 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Journal,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Our  Over-the-Hill 
Economy"  summarized  the  opposing 
views  of  the  Journal  to  what  they  term 
the  "protectionism  of  quotas. " 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  highly 
controversial  aspects  of  this  question  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  and  events  that  have 
followed  the  President's  action  of  Au- 
gust 15,  Including  the  current  meeting 
here  of  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Strackbein's  article  and 
the  Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  24,  1971 1 

The  Cas«  fob  a  "Cxiuno  "  on  Imposts 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 

The  need  for  a  new  trade  policy  has  been 
borne  in  upon  us  In  recent  months  by  the 
successive  monthly  trade  deficits  we  have 
suffered  since  last  spring. 

The  harsh  reality  of  our  weak  competitive 
position  In  the  world.  Including  our  own 
market,  was  recognized  In  August  when  the 
President  proclaimed  a  supplemental  duty  of 
lOTc,  on  roughly  half  of  our  total  Imports. 
and  cut  the  dollar  looee  from  gold  interna- 
tionally. 

In  our  trade,  neither  the  action  taken,  nor 
anything  so  far  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration In  the  form  of  trade  legislation,  has 
thus  far  reflected  recognition  of  a  far  more 
basic  affliction  that  plagues  cur  economy 
This  Is  the  changed  competitive  position  of 
American  industry  In  relation  to  imports,  and 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  this  change. 
To  understand  this  change  will  require  a  re- 
view of  our  economic  history  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

TWO    IMPORTANT    CONOrrlONS 

Mass  production  had  Its  origin  In  this 
country.  Its  economic  potential  depended  on 
two  Important  conditions:  (1)  fair  competi- 
tion as  an  antidote  to  monopoly  and  as  assur- 
ance of  passing  reduced  costs  attributable  to 
technology  to  the  consumers,  and  (2)  In- 
creasing mass  purchasing  power. 

Our  inventiveness  and  energy  £i.ssured 
tecanologlcal  progress  If  incentive  beckoned. 
The  efficacy  of  fair  competition  was  clearly 
perceived  and  resulted  In  Uie  Sherman  Antl- 
Truart  Act  (1890)  and  later  In  the  Clayton 
and  Federal  Trade  Comml!^slon  .'Vets  and  yet 
later  In  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

The  automobile  Industry,  especially  as  re- 
presented by  Henry  Ford,  provldee  the  clas- 
sical example  In  the  development  In  this 
country  of  the  uniquely  productive  system 
that  brought  us  to  world  Industrial  leader- 
ship. Ford's  insight  led  him  to  tie  the  for- 
tunes of  mass-production  to  the  maas-market 
or  consumer  purchasing  power.  He  Introduced 
the  $5-a-day  wage  as  an  earnest  fee  of  his 
faith. 

A  third  element  for  the  success  of  the  vi- 
sion was  selection  of  products  that  were  likely 
to  enjoy  an  elastic  demand,  I.e..  products  so 
far  acceptable  to  potential  consumers  that 
these  would  buy  more  and  more  of  them  as 
the  price  came  down.  Essential  goods  do  not 
answer  to  this  description.  The  demand  for 
them  Is  Inelastic.  Food  Is  an  example.  The 
number  of  stomachs  is  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion. Nonessential  goods  that  cater  to  human 
needs  and  desires  (especially  to  ease,  com- 
fort, convenience,  beauty  and  social  prestige) 
once  discovered  or  Invented,  are  prime  candi- 
dates for  mass  consumption  If  the  price  Is 
sufficiently  reduced. 

After  the  unbelievable  success  of  the  auto- 
mobile, a  vast  array  of  other  products  fol- 
lowed suit  Household  appliances  of  all  kinds, 
washers,  driers,  refrigerators,  the  telephone, 
radio,  television;  luxury  wearing  apparel, 
sports  and  recreational  Items,  proliferated 
over  the  land  to  the  pwlnt  of  .saturation.  The 
great  moving  power  In  thU  phenomenal  proc- 
ess was  the  rich  m&sa  market  that  could  be 
reached  If  the  price  was  progressively 
brought  down.  We  needed  no  Imports  to  de- 
velop our  mass  market  for  goods  of  nil  vari- 
eties. Our  enterprising  manufacturers  had 
only  to  behold  what  the  maas  market  had 
meant  to  one  product  after  another  and  then 
go  and  do  likewise. 

Indeed,  we  depended  on  new  products  and 
their  conquest  of  the  mass  market  to  absorb 
the  annual  crop  of  new  workers.  If  a  new 
product  Initially  cost  $5,000  few  customers 
would  be  found  and  little  new  employment 
would  be  generated.  If  the  price  was  cut  In 


half,  or  to  a  quarter,  many  more  unlt«  ooqu 
b«  sold.  Sales  were  becter  ye*  If  tbe  prtes 
oould  be  brought  down  to  $600,  atul  stUi 
better  If  It  drop^ied  to  tlOO.  A  jackpot  airaitMt 
the  successful  Industrial  genius. 

Employe  compensation,  as  reoognlzwt  \m 
Henry  Ford,  pro^dee  the  great  bulk  of  park 
chasing  power  If  It  ke«pe  pace  with  rlAig 
productivity.  Thus  Instead  of  looking  upon 
wages  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  kept  as  low 
8is  pKeslble,  as  the  early  British  eoooontlsti 
saw  it  (Ricardo,  Mill  and  others),  Amerletn 
economists  bagan  to  s«e  them  as  the  gnat. 
est  of  market  constituents.  Our  laws  befHl 
to  reflect  this  recognition — so  much  so,  la 
fact,  that,  with  the  addition  of  social  welfar* 
and  other  burdens  (such  as  natlomii  defenas) 
industrial  costs  of  production  became  hl|Uy 
Inflexible  In  this  country  except  on  tbe  up- 
ward slope.  Almost  no  competitive  iiMA»a> 
verablUty  remained.  Oreat  pressure  devel- 
oped for  automation  and  worker  displace- 
ment. 

This  process.  Indeed,  was  relied  upwa  to 
strike  additional  layers  of  Income  on  the  way 
to  the  mass  market.  Such  Is  the  nature  of  a 
truly  elastic  demand  that  consumption  win 
grow  distinctly  faster  than  job  displacement 
if  prices  are  brought  down  within  reach  of 
the  Income  levels  of  (wtentlal  customers. 

MnxioNS  or  jobs  (kkksatsd 

Without  being  explicitly  conscious  of  it 
our  enterprising  product  developers  and  mer- 
chandisers generated  millions  upon  mllUoni 
of  Jobs  In  this  country  by  finding  likely  prod- 
ucts and  awakening  the  latent  demand  for 
them,  reducing  costs  by  mass  production  and 
then  reaping  the  monetary  reward. 

Thus  did  our  unique  system  come  to  lead 
the  world.  After  World  War  II  the  other  lead, 
ing  Industrial  nations,  having  seen  tbe 
magic  of  our  technology  and  business  me- 
thods, embraced  the  system  and  adopted  It 
with  generous  help  from  us. 

Before  long  we  were  faced  with  an  un- 
palatable fact:  The  other  countries  em- 
braced our  mass  production  but  were  reluc- 
tant to  put  Into  effect  Ford's  vision,  namely 
rising  wages  as  an  absorbent  of  the  volume 
of  goods  produced.  While  foreign  wages  did 
rise,  they  did  not  close  the  gap  between  them 
and  us.  Thus  with  lower  wages  and  eoariaf 
productivity,  foreign  producers  came  to  en- 
joy a  widening  gap  between  their  unit  oosU 
and  ours.  Because  their  home  purchulnf 
power  was  Inadequate  they  looked  abroeA 
for  a  market.  We  offered  the  most  attractive 
of  aU. 

The  response  of  our  Industries  was  nat- 
ral.  They  began  heavy  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment— up  to  some  $75  billion  by  now.  TliUf 
they  enjoy  the  low  foreign  wage  levels  and 
rapidly  rising  productivity.  Beyond  that, 
many  Industries  licensed  use  of  their  patents 
by  foreign  producers. 

As  a  result  any  prospective  new  Industry 
m  this  country  has  In  the  past  few  years  come 
to  stand  before  a  Wholly  different  prospect 
from  the  past.  No  longer  does  a  mass  market 
beckon — not  because  the  potential  is  not 
there  but  because  the  new  Industry  can  no 
longer  call  It  Its  oynx.  Outsiders  can  beat  It 
In  any  race  to  the  mass  consumer  market. 

What  then  of  the  expansion  and  the  new 
Jobs  that  previously  could  be  anticipated 
With  confidence?  How  readily  will  our  cap- 
ital venture  into  so  uncertain  a  future? 

The  accustomed  climate  of  1910-1956  Is 
gone.  It  will  not  return  of  Its  own  account. 

INFLEXIBLE  BURDENS 

Trus.sed  In  the  Inflexible  burdens  Impoeed 
by  legislation  and  other  factors  In  this  coun- 
try, thus  making  labor-displacement  as  % 
means  of  becoming  or  remaining  competitive 
the  only  alternative,  willing  capital  sees  tbe 
foreign  scene  as  a  beckoning  alternative.  The 
mass  market  (consumers)  characterlstloally 
smiles  on  merchandisers  who  offer  the  more 
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Atlractlve  bairgalns.  These  are  lees  and  less  of 
the  native  variety  and  more  and  more  the 
foreign.  Our  mass  market  is  diverted  to  serve 
ts  an  outlet,  not  for  Innovaters  emd  entre- 
preneurs at  home,  but  tfae  foreign  based. 

Our  economy  Is  being  outflanked,  upset 
and  consumed  by  the  very  forces  to  which  It 
gave  birth  and  by  Ironic  generosity  banded 
over  to  other  countries.  We  are  driven  to  ever 
greater  dei>endence  on  service  activities 
rather  than  production  even  though  we  still 
have  the  most  productive  machine  In  the 
world. 

Is  there  an  alternative?  If  we  can  restore 
the  former  climate  we  can  hope  to  reopen  the 
doors  to  expanding  employment.  The  restora- 
tion can  be  assured  If  we  set  a  celling  on  the 
share  of  our  market  Imports  may  supply  and 
thus  prevent  their  heading  us  off  at  tbe  pass 
that  leads  to  the  mass  market.  This  share 
might  differ  from  product  to  product  and 
provide    reasonable    flexibility. 

In  such  a  restored  climate  our  Industry 
could  resume  the  course  of  cost  and  price 
reductions  with  both  new  and  old  products 
that  enjoy  an  elastic  demand,  and  thus  re- 
store to  our  system  its  employment-generat- 
ing motivation. 

Failure  to  understand  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  silent  reversal  of  the  International 
competitive  tide  which  in  time  will  leave  our 
economy  beached,  will  liedevll  and  even  em- 
bitter our  international  relations,  while  an 
understanding  of  It  will  open  the  way  to 
fruitf\il  adjustment. 

OUR    OVER-THE-HILL    ECONOMY 

In  adjoining  columns  O.  R.  Strackbeln 
pamt.s  a  dreary  picture  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
a  view  that  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
recent  events.  Business  has  been  sputtering 
along  well  below  capacity,  unemployment  has 
been  discouraglngly  high,  and  the  U.S.  has 
been  having  growing  troubles  with  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  Strackbeln,  an  ardent  spokesman  for 
the  new  protectionism,  feels  that  this  coun- 
try has  simply  encouraged  and  permitted  too 
much  of  that  foreign  competition.  In  the 
proce's.  he  says,  American  Industry  has  lost 
a  major  asset:  domination  of  a  huge  domes- 
tic market. 

It  .s  certainly  true  that  the  domestic  mass 
market  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  American  industry.  (In  passing,  it 
should  be  noted  that  free  trade  within  the 
United  States  has  made  possible  both  the 
ma.ss  market  and  the  Industrial  growth.) 

We  would  concede,  too,  that  other  nations 
have  made  vast  strides  In  technology,  fre- 
quently with  U.S.  help.  As  President  Nixon 
has  been  stressing  lately,  moreover,  other 
countries  seek  unfair  advantage  over  America 
by  clinging  to  artificial  exchange  rates  that 
favor  their  exports  and  discourage  imports 
from  the  US. 

When  all  that  has  been  said,  though,  we 
still  think  Mr.  Strackbein's  solution  smacks 
of  defeatism.  What  he  Is  saying,  essentially. 
Is  that  the  U.S.  should  rope  off  much  of  Its 
domestic  market  solely  for  domestic  produc- 
ers since.  In  his  view,  American  companies 
will  never  again  be  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  foreign  firms.  Implicit  In  this 
plan,  of  course.  Is  a  renunciation  of  all  for- 
eign markets  In  favor  of  foreign  companies. 

This  sounds  quite  a  lot  like  the  stagnation 
arguments  of  the  1930s:  there's  not  much 
hope  for  much  more  expansion,  so  we  had 
better  content  ourselves  with  dividing  what 
■Ae  have. 

The  argument  was  wrong  In  the  X930s.  and 
Us  wrong  now.  Many  of  the  U.S.  companies 
that  have  been  going  abroad  have  gone  not 
so  m\ich  in  search  of  cheap  labor  as  In  pur- 
suit of  what  they  see  as  a  greatly  expanding 
International  market.  Gradually,  often  pain- 
fully, the  economJc  nationalism  that  has 
served  the  world  so  badly  for  several  cen- 
turies has  been  giving  way  to  a  new  interna- 
tionalism. 


Common  Market  countries  discovered  that, 
once  they  lowered  the  trade  barriers  among 
themselves,  they  had  a  huge  domestic  mass 
market  of  their  own.  After  they  made  tbe 
discovery  and  began  to  profit  from  It,  they 
unfortunately  became  rather  protective 
about  It,  taking  a  tack  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  Mr.  Strackbeln  now  urges  for  the 
U.S. 

The  U.S..  for  Its  own  selfish  Interest  If 
nothing  else,  needs  to  encourage  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  continue  to  find  and  benefit 
from  the  virtues  of  freedom.  To  do  so  It  will 
have  to  show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
10'"r  Import  surcharge  Is  only  temporary,  that 
this  country  does  not  Intend  to  reverse  the 
progress  toward  freer  trade  that  has  been 
made  over  the  past  four  decades. 

Looking  toward  the  Increased  competition 
that  would  ensue,  the  U.S.  does  indeed  have 
some  problems  extending  beyond  unrealistic 
exchange  rates,  problems  that  need  correc- 
tion. Careless  financial  policies  have  per- 
mitted Infiatlon  to  boost  prices  of  exports 
and  make  imports  more  attractive.  Govern- 
ment policies  overly  friendly  to  unions  have 
made  It  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for 
American  producers  to  keep  labor  costs  under 
control. 

A  significant  part  of  the  problem,  finally. 
Is  that  great  American  industrial  asset:  the 
domestic  mass  market.  Many  American  pro- 
ducers came  to  take  that  market  almost  for 
granted.  As  a  result,  they  relaxed — In  re- 
search and  development,  in  salesmanship.  Ln 
simple  management  techniques.  And  foreign 
companies  began  to  clobber  them. 

Around  the  world  there  Is  an  enormous 
mass  market  opening  up,  one  that  can  aid 
and  abet  many  thousands  of  producers,  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad.  If  less-developed 
countries  get  easier  access  to  the  world  mar- 
ket for  their  raw  materials  and  other  prod- 
ucts, they  will  also  become  bigger  customers 
In  the  market. 

Qlven  reasonable  federal  financial  and  la- 
bor policy,  we're  convinced  that  many  Amer- 
ican companies  can  compete  quite  successful- 
ly In  a  swiftly  expanding  world  market.  Un- 
like the  protectionists.  In  other  words,  we 
still  aren't  persuaded  that  the  American 
economy  Is  Irretrievably  over  the  hill. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CHROME  ORE 
OR  CHROMITE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  last 
week's  debate  on  section  503  of  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  submitted  a  telegram 
from  a  Mr.  William  Hart,  who  identtfled 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  Mr.  Hart  expressed  support  for 
section  503,  which,  in  efifect,  would  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
breach  the  United  Nations  embargo 
against  Rhodesia  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
porting chrome  ore  or  chromite. 

Although  Senator  Byrd's  comments 
relative  to  Mr.  Hart's  telegram  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  Rec- 
ord were  not  misleading.  I  do  believe  that 
many  Senators  who  voted  on  my  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  503  did  so  in  belief 
that  the  United  Steelworkers  did  indeed 
support  section  503. 

In  a  letter  from  I.  W.  Abel,  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers,  he  empha- 
sized that  Mr.  Hart's  telegram  neither 
was  endorsed  by  the  executive  board  of 
the  steelworkers.  nor  did  it  reflect  the 
position  of  the  steelworkers.  Mr.  Abel 
went  on  to  say  that  the  United  Steel- 


workers of  America  supr>orted  the  intent 
of  the  embargo  and  its  continuation. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Abel's  letter  to  me  clari- 
fies the  steelworkers'  position  on  this 
matter  for  those'  Senators  who  may  have 
believed  otherwise.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Abel's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

In  conjunction  with  the  same  matter, 
I  have  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Ab- 
shire,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  Steelwo&kebs  op  America. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa..   September   29,    1971. 
Hon.  Gauc  W.  McQee. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McOee  :  Recently  the  Senate 
debated  a  provision  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorizations  Act.  1972  (HJl.  8887). 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  would  permit  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  breach  the  United  Na- 
tions' embargo  against  Rhodesia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Importing  chrome  ore  or  chromite. 
Because  of  the  official  social  and  racial  in- 
justices perpetrated  by  the  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment against  Its  citizens,  the  UN  applied 
the  economic  solution  of  an  embargo  until 
such  time  as  that  government  through  ne- 
gotiations would  correct  such  Indignities. 
The  Impact  of  the  embargo,  as  far  as 
chromite  is  concerned,  Is  that  the  American 
ferroalloy  producers  have  Increased  their 
purchases  of  Russian  chrome  ore  from  a  level 
of  33  per  cent  In  1966  to  a  level  of  58  per  cent 
m  1971. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  your  amendment 
to  delete  this  morally  indefensible  section 
and  to  maintain  the  embargo.  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  (Va.)  read  a  telegram  from  a  Mr.  WU- 
llam  Hart,  who  specifically  Identified  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  In  support 
of  the  effort  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  embargo.  Let  me  asstire  you  that  his 
telegram  neither  was  endorsed  by  the  execu- 
tive board  of  nor  does  It  reflect  the  position 
of  the  Steelworkers. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  sup- 
ports the  Intent  of  the  embargo  and  Its  con- 
tinuation. We  feel  that  as  a  nation,  and  In 
conjunction  with  other  nations,  we  must  be 
socially  concerned  about  basic  human  justice 
and.  If  need  be,  sustain  an  economic  price 
for  that  conviction.  Furthermore,  this  Is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions acted  as  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
world.  Its  effort,  therefore,  should  continue 
to  have  the  support  of  this  country  If  the 
purpose  of  a  United  Nations  organization  is 
to  be  meaningful.  To  break  the  embargo  on 
this  Item  will  surely  lead  to  a  breaking  of 
the  embargo  on  other  Items. 

Arguments  on  the  floor  indicated  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  pre- 
viously rejected  this  measure:  that  fully  three 
years  before  the  embargo  we  were  already 
importing  almost  40  per  cent  of  chromite 
from  Russia  (49  per  cent  in  1963):  and  that 
there  Is  a  governmental  request  to  release  1.3 
million  tons  of  chrome  from  the  strategic 
stockpile,  thereby  belying  any  charge  of  stra- 
tegic shortage  of  this  mineral 

However,  as  regards  to  the  threat  of  job  loss 
In  the  specialty  steel  mdustry  in  Pennsylva- 
nia or  elsewhere.  It  Is  In  no  way  affected  by 
the  Importation  of  chromite  from  Russia.  Our 
problem  in  that  Industry  Is  due  to  the  Inordi- 
nate levels  of  specialty  steel  Imports  from 
Japan  and  Europe  and  not  to  the  source  of 
chromite  Imports.  To  correct  the  specialty 
steel  trade  Imbalance  we  have  supported  steel 
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quota  leglalfttlon  and/or  voluntary  agree- 
nxenta.  Howev«r,  tha  Importation  of  chrome 
ore  from  Ruaala  doea  not  aggravate  the  Im- 
portation of  specialty  steel.  It  certainly  did 
not  do  so  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
embargo. 

The  ferroalloy  Industry  U  alao  beset  by  fer- 
roalloy Imports.  We  have  supported  their  con- 
tentlon  before  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness for  quota  relief.  But  the  relief  was 
to  be  directed  against  ferroalloy  Imports,  for 
example  ferrochrome,  and  not  the  ferroores, 
for  example  chromlte,  upon  which  the  indus- 
try depends.  The  lack  of  access  to  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  fields  does  not  affect  the  volume 
of  chrome  ore  Imports.  The  fact  that  some 
ferroalloy  producers  own  properties  In  Rhode- 
sia should  not  sway  the  United  States  deci- 
sion to  maintain  the  embargo. 

Our  problems,  therefore.  In  the  specialty 
steel  Industry  and  the  ferroalloy  Industry  can 
be  solved  by  quota  controls  and  not  by  break- 
ing the  Rhodeslan  embargo  on  chrome  ore. 
We  hope  that  this  untimely  and  socially  in- 
defensible provision  of  H.R.  8687  will  be 
dropped  either  In  conference  or  by  further 
action  by  tl^  Senate.  The  price  of  human 
dignity  should  not  be  measured  In  terms  of 
the  coet  of  chromlte  in  the  United  States 
market. 

Sincerely  yoturs, 

I.  W.  Abcl. 

President. 


OKPARTUIirT    OF    STATX, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  September  13,  1971. 
Sen.  Oalx  W.  McOkx, 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA«  SENAToa  McOkk:  a  section  In  the 
MUltary  Procurement  Authorization  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  (Sec.  603 
of  H.R.  8687)  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
empting US  chrome  ore  imports  from  the 
mandatory  UN  sanctions  on  Rhodeala.  Pas- 
sage of  that  Section  could  seriously  undercut 
efforts  at  this  time  to  find  a  more  permanent 
resolution  of  the  Rhodeslan  problem  and  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  related  UN  sanctions.  As 
long  as  the  possibility  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem  exists,  we  feel  It  Is  in  our  foreign 
policy  Interests  to  do  nothing  which  co\ild 
set  back  current  efforts.  Section  603  of  the 
bill,  by  suggesting  a  weakening  of  US  sup- 
port for  the  current  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  could  unfortunately  have  this 
effect. 

While  not  apprised  of  the  details,  we  are 
advised  that,  at  the  present  time,  a  genuine 
possibility  of  a  United  Klngdom-Rhodeelan 
agreement  may  be  In  the  offllng.  On  August  2, 
1971,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  In  Parliament,  "We  are  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  an  acceptable  basis 
for  negotiations  exists;  meanwhile  sanc- 
tions will  continue." 

While  the  sanctions  have  not  been  uni- 
formly applied,  they  have  had  a  substantial 
and  serious  effect  on  the  Rhodeslan  econ- 
omy and  represent  the  principal  pressure  by 
the  International  community  on  Rhodesia 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  has  been  our  consistent  policy  to  sup- 
port British  efforts  to  being  the  Ian  Smith 
regime  to  an  acceptable  agreement.  Prelim- 
inary contacts  between  British  Government 
representatives  and  Rhodeslan  officials  began 
several  months  ago.  Their  objective  was  to 
determine  whether  a  sufficiently  broad  basis 
existed  for  formal  negotiations.  These  con- 
tacts were  followed  by  the  visit  of  a  high-level 
BrltlAh  delegation  to  Saltabury  for  further 
talks  in  June.  From  the  Information  available 
to  us.  tboae  talks  In  turn  resulted  in  further 
progress.  There  are  now  Indications  that  a 
settlement  may  be  wlthia  reach;  the  chances 
for  such  an  outcome  Ioqk  better  than  at  any 
time  since  1968. 

It   la  Mie-V[ew~o{^\jM   Department,   con- 


firmed by  our  talks  with  the  British  Govern - 
ment,  that  passage  of  Section  603  of  H  Jl.  8687 
at  this  time  would  adversely  affect  the  cur- 
rent UK-Rhodes  Ian  contacts  and  prospects 
for  an  early  settlement.  Any  w«akenlng  of 
the  VB.  stance  on  sanctions  could  suggest 
the  beginning  of  an  erosion  of  international 
support  for  the  position  on  Rhodesia  adopted 
by  the  Security  Council.  This  position  Is  an 
Important  continuing  element  In  the  efforts 
at  a  more  permanent  and  Internationally 
acceptable  solution  to  the  Rhodeslan  prob- 
lem. 

Department  officers  have,  of  course,  testi- 
fied before  your  sub-conunlttee  on  other 
basic  reasons  for  which  we  believe  continued 
US  support  of  the  sanctions  program  is  in 
the  national  Interest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshixx, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 
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ANTITRUST    EXEMPTION    OP 
PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Sen- 
ators Macnxtson,  Cotton,  Ekvin,  and 
Metcalf  a  bill  to  remove  the  unique  anti- 
trust exemption  that  profefision&l  base- 
ball enjoys  today.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  present  hearings  on  a 
proposed  basketball  merger  to  include 
consideration  of  this  baseball  legislation 
(S.  2599)  and  to  review  the  whole  pro- 
fessional sports  scene. 

The  most  recent  cause  for  concern 
about  big  business  baseball  was  the  trans- 
fer of  tlie  Washington  franchise  to  Texas. 
But,  even  if  this  action  had  not  been 
taken,  I  would  have  urged  Congress  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  baseball's 
favored  status  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  to  CMislder  what  actions  should  be 
taken  to  assure  representation  of  the 
public  Interest  in  these  matters. 

Like  many  other  organizations  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce,  baseball 
has  become  big  business.  But  unlike  any 
other  big  business  in  America  today,  pro- 
fessional t>a8eball  enjoys  complete  im- 
munity from  the  strictures  of  antitrust 
legislation.  It  is  time,  I  believe,  for  Con- 
gress to  end  its  long  silence  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmxwt  bt  Sxkator  Wilxiam  B.   Spono, 

Jr..    Betore    the    Senate    Antttrust    and 

Monopoly    StrBcoMMrrrEE,    SEi>TEMBrR    23 

1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity during  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  proposed  basketball  legislation  to 
comment  on  the  status  of  professional  sports 
today.  I  do  so  as  a  life  long  sports  enthusiast. 

It  Is  because  I  am  a  fan  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  growing  domination  of  the  field 
by  big  business  Interests  and  big  business 
psychology.  Clearly,  profit  making  Is  an  Im- 
portant Bide  of  the  game.  However,  If  It  Is  all- 
Important.  there  Is  serious  question  about  the 
claim  of  organized  sports  to  special  considera- 
tion under  the  antitrust  laws  and  Its  right  to 
other  forms  of  public  support  It  receives. 

The  Committee  today  is  considering  legisla- 


tion to  authorize  the  merger  of  the  two  ptxK 
fesslonal  basketbaU  leagues,  but  the  lasns 
involved  affects  all  professional  sports.  As  tlM 
Chairman  noted  in  his  opening  remarka 
organized  sports  asks  to  be  treated  as  a 
monopoly.  The  questions  posed  are  what 
public  Interest  Justifies  such  a  monopoly 
[xisltlon  and  what  conditions  should  be  im- 
posed In  exchange  for  this  valuable  great? 

Nowhere  Is  that  Usue  more  focused  thaa 
in  the  case  of  major  league  baseball  which  to 
unique  among  all  organized  sports  m  being 
totally  outside  the  antitrust  laws.  It  Is  to 
that  subject  that  I  want  to  direct  my  re- 
marks today. 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee  know,  the 
American  League  owners  Tuesday  night 
agreed  to  the  movement  of  the  Washlng^ton 
Senators  baseball  franchise  to  Texas.  I  was 
distressed  by  that  decision  and  by  the  man- 
ner m  which  it  was  made.  While  I  do  not 
have  the  details  of  what  transpired  at  the 
meeting.  It  does  not  appear  that  baseball's 
obligation  to  the  community  was  a  considera- 
tion of  any  consequence  at  all.  Yet  it  was  the 
Washington  community  which  provided  the 
team  with  Its  Identity.  Public  monies  helped 
to  buUd  the  stadium  In  which  the  team 
played  and  to  underwrite  the  municipal  sorv- 
Ices  which  supported  the  entire  operation, 
and  despite  discouraging  records,  the  people 
of  this  area  supported  the  team  by  their  at- 
tendance. 

It  is  true  that  the  turnout  this  year  baa 
been  dlsappolnUng,  but  considering  tb* 
standing  of  the  team  that  was  not  alto* 
gether  surprising.  However,  looking  over  the 
long  history  of  major  league  baseball  la 
Washington — some  71  years — I  think  the 
fans  have  shown  extraordinary  loyalty  and 
support.  As  one  example,  the  Senators  drew 
918.000  fans  In  1969  despite  finishing  fourth 
in  their  division,  some  23  games  out  of  the 
lead.  That  was  a  better  attendance  reoofd 
than  Chicago,  Cleveland,  California,  Oak- 
land. Seattle  and  Kansaa  City  Ut«t  year, 
Washington's  attendance  was  a  very  credible 
820.000. 

Despite  all  this,  the  community  had  no 
say  In  the  loes  of  this  valuable  franchise  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  Its  Interests  were 
weighed. 

How  is  It  that  a  small  grroup  of  men  can 
deprive  the  Nation's  Capital  of  its  team  and 
decide  where  next  to  bestow  the  valuable 
franchise  rights.  The  answer  quite  simply  Is 
that  Congress  has  not  acted  to  speU  out  tii» 
responsibility  of  organized  baseball  to  the 
public.  This  silence  has  been  construed  by 
the  courts  aa  a  positive  intent  to  exempt 
baseball  from  the  laws  which  affect  other 
professional  sports  and  other  big  businesses. 
Beginning  In  1922  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  organized  basebaU  was  not  Id 
Interstate  commerce  {Federal  Baseball  Club 
of  Baltimore  v.  National  League  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball  Clubs,  269  US  200)  the  Court 
has  followed  a  very  nam>w  application  of 
state  decisis  In  this  naatter.  The  character  at 
baseball  has  radically  changed  since  1023. 
Today  It  Is  clearly  involved  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  courts,  however,  have  declined  to 
overrule  the  Initial  finding  on  grounds  that 
Congress's  failure  to  act.  despite  repeated 
Invitations  to  do  so,  expressed  an  intent  to 
exclude  baseball  from  the  operation  of  anti- 
trust laws.  "If  there  Is  evidence  in  this  field 
Vhlch  now  warrants  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  It  should  be  by  legislation"  the 
Court  said  In  Toolson  v.  New  York  Yankees 
(346  US  356). 

In  Its  Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
decision  of  1957  (352  US  446),  the  Court 
conceded  that  the  1922  decision  was  "a  ruling 
which  at  best  was  of  dubious  validity,"  but 
nevertheless  Insisted  that  "as  long  as  tbs 
Congress  continues  to  acquiesce,  we  should 
adhere  to — but  not  extend — the  Interprvta- 
tlon  made  In  those  cases  (Federal  BasebaU 
and  Toolson)." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  cleariy  the  courts  have  in- 
Tlted  Congress  to  act  and  clearly  the  situ- 
ation demands  that  we  review  our  responsl- 
blUUes.  The  time  has  come  In  the  develop- 
ment of  organized  baseball  for  Congress  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  and  to  review  the 
unique  Immunity  that  basebaU  enjoys.  De- 
cisions which  so  deeply  affect  the  public 
sbould  no  longer  be  left  In  the  hands  of  a 
lew  wealthy  club  owners  acting  to  maximize 
their  return  on  Investment.  The  public,  too, 
has  an  investnxent  in  this  matter. 

On  the  morning  before  the  decision  was 
made  to  transfer  the  Washington  Senators. 
the  distinguished  sports  columnist  Red  Smith 
succinctly  stated  the  proposition  that  faced 
the  owners  in  that  Boston  hotel  room.  He 
asked:  ■WIU  the  American  League  honor  the 
principle  estahUshed  in  the  Seattle  case — 
that  men  who  take  over  a  franchise  and  fall 
with  It  should  be  reimbursed  for  their  losses, 
relieved  of  their  burdens,  and  rewarded  for 
their  Incompetence  witH  a  quick  profit." 

We  now  know  how  the  owners  answered 
this  question.  And.  while  the  decision  Tues- 
day concerned  the  Washington  Senators,  the 
decision  next  year  or  the  year  after  could 
affect  any  city  now  holding  baseball  fran- 
chisee— Cleveland.  New  York,  even  some  day 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Itself. 

I  do  not  beUeve  mismanagement  should  be 
rewarded.  It  Is  time  that  the  Interest  of  fans 
and  of  the  sport  Itself  be  given  equal  weight 
with  the  Interest  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  note  of  your 
proposed  amendment  to  create  a  federal  com- 
missioner of  athletics  to  oversee  the  activities 
of  all  professional  sports,  Including  baseball. 
While  I  have  reservations  about  involving  the 
federal  bureaucracy  in  professional  sports,  I, 
nevertheleee,  agree  that  the  situation  de- 
mands representation  of  the  public  Interest. 
I  hope  this  Committee  will  expand  its  hear- 
ings to  consider  this  broader  Issue,  Inquire 
Into  the  recent  history  of  basebaU  franchises, 
as  well  as  end  the  long  silence  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  baseball's  favored  status. 


SOVIET  UNDEROROUNP 
NUCLEAR  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  approx- 
imately 2  a.m.,  eastern  daylight  time. 
September  27,  1971,  seismic  slgnsds  from 
Novaya  Zemlya,  a  nuclear  test  area  in 
the  Russian  Arctic,  indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  detonated  an  extremely 
large  nuclear  warhead.  Initial  indica- 
tions were  that  the  test  was  in  the  range 
of  2  to  4  megatons. 

This  Is  apparently  the  second  in  a 
series  of  similar  nuclear  tests,  the  pre- 
vious one  detected  on  October  14,  1970, 
on  Novaya  Zemlya  Island. 

Tom  O'Toole,  in  the  'Washington  Post 
of  September  28,  speculates  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  conducting  ABM  warhead 
tests.  I  expect  that  he  Is  probably  right. 
O'Toole  opines  that  the  Soviets  want  to 
get  their  ABM  testing  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore SALT  negotiations  resume  and  at- 
tributes to  the  United  States  a  compar- 
able reason  for  the  Cannikin  test  in  Am- 
chltka  next  month.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  O'Toole's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  about  the 
urgent  importance  the  Soviets  attach  to 
the  development  and  testing  of  an  effec- 
tive active  defense  system.  There  is  little 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  Soviets  are 
far  ahead  of  us  in  this  taak. 

I,  of  course,  cannot  speculate  for  Ihe 
reasons  the  Soviets  chose  to  undertake 
underground  nuclear  tests  of  these  very 
large  weapons  now  or  whether  they  re- 


late to  SALT.  However,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  Csmnikin  test  is  not  so  related 
since  the  October  1971  date  for  the  test 
was  planned  early  in  1969,  long  before 
the  SALT  negotiations  were  undertaken. 
I  fully  understand  the  concern  of  many 
for  the  possible  effects  of  the  detonation 
of  a  very  large  nuclear  device  under- 
ground, or  any  place  else  for  that  matter, 
but  I  think  the  careful,  meticulous  plan- 
ning and  testing  in  preparation  for  Can- 
nikin has  minimized  the  likelihood  of  any 
environmental  Impact.  As  reported  by  the 
press,  some  criticism  of  the  content  of 
the  environmental  impact  statement  filed 
for  Cannikin  has  been  expressed  by  some. 
One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  re- 
cently was  heard  to  say  that  in  that  re- 
gard that  he  wondered  if  anyone  had 
ever  written  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  a  preemptive  first  strike  on 
the  United  States  by  a  foreign  power. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Soviets  are  well  along  in  the  testing  of 
warhead  designs  for  their  ABM's,  and 
that  especially  now  that  negotiations  are 
active  and  optimistic  at  SALT,  we  dare 
not  fall  behind  in  our  development  of  an 
active  defense  system  and  that  Cannikin 
has  been  carefully  prepared. 

I  hope  the  shot  will  occur  on  schedule 
in  October.  I  think  it  is  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture stability  and  peace  of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Huge  Soviet  UNDEROROtiND  Blast  Recorded 

ON  Island  in  Aacnc 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  Soviet  Union  yesterday  conducted  a 

large    underground    nuclear    explosion    that 

might  have  been  a  test  of  a  warhead  for  Its 

Galosh  antlballlstlc  missile. 

The  test,  which  took  place  on  the  Arctic 
island  of  Novaya  Zemlya  at  2:04  a.m.  EDT, 
was  recorded  by  United  States  seismic  instru- 
ments as  a  force  equal  to  between  two  and 
four  megatlons,  which  Is  2  million  to  4  mil- 
lions tons  of  TNT. 

This  would  make  yesterday's  Soviet  test  the 
second  largest  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion In  history.  The  largest  was  a  Soviet  test 
on  Novaya  Zemlya  last  Oct.  14,  recorded  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  a 
force  between  three  and  six  megatons. 

The  Soviet  test  came  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  Is  preparing  to  conduct  an  \inderground 
weapons  test  on  the  Aleutian  island  ot 
Amohltka.  The  projected  U.S.  test  Is  to  have 
a  force  of  five  megatlons,  making  It  the  larg- 
est U.S.  underground  test  and  at  least  as 
large  as  last  year's  record  Soviet  blast. 

Code-named  Cannikin  by  the  AEC,  the 
U.S.  test — BchediUed  for  sometime  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  October — Is  to  be  the  first  test 
of  a  warhead  for  the  Spartan  antlbalUstlc 
missile. 

U.S.  sources  said  that  yesterday's  Soviet 
test  was  probably  a  test  of  an  ABM  warhead, 
either  for  the  200  mile-range  Galosh  or  for 
an  advanced  and  longer-range  version  of  Ga- 
losh. 

One  reason  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  may  be  conducting  ABM  war- 
head teste  at  this  time  Is  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  prior  to  resumption  in  November 
Of  the  SALT  negotiations. 


INCREASED  TRAIN  SER'VICE  TO  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  Amtrak  is  plan- 
ning a  significant  increase  In  rail  pas- 
senger service  In  the  Northeast  Corridor. 


As  one  who  has  long  advocated  in- 
creased rail  passenger  service  in  our 
country's  urban  corridors,  I  commend 
Roger  Lewis,  president  of  Amtrak,  and 
other  officials  of  Amtrak  for  their  deci- 
sion to  increase  rail  service  in  the  North- 
east Corridor  and  to  improve  service  con- 
nections in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  increased  serv- 
ice in  our  country's  urban  corridors  will 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  Am- 
trak's  revenues  and  provide  significant 
relief  to  the  urban  traveler  in  our  coim- 
try's  congested  megalopolises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Roger  Lewis  announcing  in- 
creased rail  service  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Septeicbek  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senator  Pell:  The  suggestions  you 
made  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  September 
for  improving  service  in  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor were  excellent. 

Your  suggestions  reduced  to  writing  those 
you  made  to  me  orally  In  otir  conversation 
of  six  weeks  ago.  I  assured  you  then  that  we 
would  take  your  suggestions  very  seriously. 
I  can  report  to  you  that  we  have  done  so, 
and  that  effective  with  the  new  schedules 
which  will  become  operative  around  the 
middle  of  November: 

(1)  Improved  standard  equipment  wUl  go 
Into  service  in  the  New  York-Boston  portion 
of  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

(2)  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  reliable  power  units 
so  that  schedule  delays  can  be  avoided  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  months. 

(3)  With  two  exceptions,  trains  via  the 
Shore  Line  route  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton wlU  make  the  run  In  4%  hours  or  less. 

(4)  Frequencies  between  Boston  and  New 
York  wUl  be  Increased  from  eight  to  tisven 
trains  in  each  direction;  ten  trips  in  each 
direction  will  operate  via  the  Shore  Une. 
The  eleventh  trip  will  operate  via  Springfield 
and  Worcester  (replacing  a  present  trip 
which  oi>erates  between  New  Haven  and 
Boston  via  that  route  tied  Into  a  Shore  Line 
train  at  New  Haven. 

(5)  There  will  be  a  total  of  foxirteen  trains 
a  day  to/from  New  England  via  the  Penn  Sta- 
tion Gateway,  five  more  than  at  present.  As 
mentioned  above,  ten  of  these  will  operate 
to/from  Boston  via  Providence,  one  to/from 
Boston  via  Worcester,  two  to/from  Spring- 
field and  a  new  MetroUner  service  between 
New  Haven  and  Washington. 

(6)  With  minor  unavoidable  exception*, 
schedules  are  being  regularized  in  and  out  of 
New  York  and  out  of  Boston  and  Providence 
so  that  the  average  man  can  commit  them  to 
memory. 

(7)  Whereas  there  are  now  only  six  through 
services  per  day  north  and  south  through 
New  York,  this  will  be  Increased  to  nineteen 
as  follows: 

6  NB,  6  SB  through  trains  Boston-Wash- 
Ingtcm  via  Providence. 

1  NB,  1  SB  through  train  Boston-Waah- 
Ington  via  Springfield. 

1  NB.  1  SB  through  train  Springfield- 
Washington. 

1  NB,  1  SB  additional  throtigh  train 
Springfield-Washington  after  December  17. 

1  NB,  1  SB  through  MetroUner  New  Haven- 
Washington. 

(8)  Metrollner  serrlcM  between  Waahing- 
ton and  New  Twk  have  t>een  better  coordi- 
nated with  Boston  schedxilea  to  permit  good 
connections.  We  except  to  be  able  to  effect 
cross  platform  oonnectlooe  In  most  Instanoss 
at  Penn  Station,  NY. 
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(OX  Tlirougb  aervlc«  without  changing 
tniBM  betwMn  New  Englaiul  and  the  South 
will  be  instituted  in  two  stagee.  Flnt, 
through  eervlc«  irta  the  Southern.  Railway  to 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans,  and 
via  the  C&O  to  Chariot teevllle.  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  will  be 
Inaugiirated.  Seoond,  through  oars  tMtweeo 
Boston  and  both  ooasta  of  Florida  will  begin 
around  the  middle  of  December. 

It  will  aUo  actually  be  poaslble  to  ride  from 
New  England  throu^  to  Loa  Angelea  an  the 
trl -weekly  tranjoontlnental  deeping  car  via 
the  Southern  Railway. 

We  greatly  i^preclate  the  help  you  have 
been  to  ua  not  only  In  improving  •ervlce  In 
the  Northeast  Oorrldor,  but  In  making  con- 
structive suggestion*  foe  Improving  services 
generally.  We  are  grateful  for  the  oonfldence 
you  have  expressed  in  Amtrak's  abiuty  and 
determination  to  reverse  the  dismal  recent 
history  of  railway  passenger  service,  and  to 
establish  in  the  United  States  a  modem, 
efflclent,  and  envlromentally  acceptable  In- 
tercity ran  passenger  service  to  serve  our 
travelling  public. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

RooEB  Lewis, 

President. 


September  29,  1971 


ATTICA  AND  PRISON  REFORM 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
it  takes  a  severe  crisis  to  provoke  serious 
efforts  to  achieve  longr-overdue  change. 
The  recent  tragedy  at  Attica  has  caused 
our  Nation  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  our  prisons  are  infected  with 
neglect  and  decay.  There  have  been  calls 
for  a  return  to  the  hard  line,  but  pro- 
ponents of  that  view  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  Is  the  hard  line  which  has  caused  the 
current   crisis. 

For  decades  we  have  been  content  to 
place  those  who  have  violated  society's 
laws  out  of  sight.  We  have  imprisoned  for 
punishment  rather  than  rehabilitation. 
That  has  been  the  easier  and  less  costly 
approach  for  society,  but  In  the  long  run 
it  has  caused  more  trouble  and  more  ex- 
pense than  all  of  the  alternatives  com- 
bined. 

At  this  time  when  we  consider  what 
should  be  done  to  avoid  future  prison 
riots,  an  address  by  Chief  JusUce 
Warren  E.  Burger  entitled  "Correction 
Systems  That  Do  Not  Correct"  Is  most 
appropriate.  The  speech,  given  last  year, 
was  recently  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Law  Journal.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

COERECTIONAL  STSTTMS   THAT  DO 

Not  Cokxjbct 
(By  Warren  E.  Burger) 

In  this  setting  where  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  old  truths  that  have 
guided  mankind  In  the  Western  World  for 
more  than  2.000  years.  It  seems  fitting  to 
talk  again  about  the  problems  we  have  In 
dealing  with  those  who  break  our  temporal 
laws  and  are  in  need  of  correcUon. 

I  discussed  with  you  last  year  on  this 
same  occasion  our  correctional  systems  that 
do  not  correct  and  how  our  national  trait 
of  Impatience  has  distorted  our  approach  to 
the  problems  of  prisoners  and  rehabilitation. 
Our  approach  has  much  in  common  with 
what  clergymen  call  their  "Sunday  Chris- 
tians." In  the  fJeld  of  treatment  we  are  to 


a  large  ejctent  "Sunday  Christians."  We  pro- 
fess a  commitment  to  rehsJt>UltaUon  of  de- 
linquents but  we  do  not  practice  It  very 
much.  Many  of  us  speak  of  It  at  Bar  asso- 
ciation gatherings,  and  I  stispect  mo«t  peo- 
ple including  legislators  would  a^ree  on 
what  we  oiight  to  be  doing  in  terms  of  the 
obJectlveR.  To  state  the  objective  is  slmpie. 
All  rational  people  would  agree  that  we  want 
to  have  the  piisoner  leave  prison  with  an 
ability  to  make  an  honest  living  by  his  own 
effort  and  with  the  will  or  motivation  to  do 
Just  that. 

DKCKNT,   EMUGBTZNCD 

We  can  all  agree  with  that  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  It  Is  the  decent  and  enlightened 
thing  to  do — and  we  all  want  to  be  decent 
and  enlightened— and  In  addlUon  it  is  the 
sensible  and  profitabae  thing  to  do  because 
It  would  save  predous  Uves  and  billions  in 
the  cost  of  crime.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  told  that  investment  analysts  look- 
ing for  new  profitable  busineae  estimated 
that  Americans — Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions—now spend  at  least  $2  bUllon  a  ye«r 
on  plant  and  home  protection  and  crime 
control  alone. 

Ttiis  money  Is  spent  for  protection  from 
the  people  who.  for  the  most  part,  are  "grad- 
uates" of  the  DonoorrecUng  correctional 
systems  I  spoke  of.  What  a  paradox  it  Is 
that  we  spend  these  billions  on  private  police 
forces,  millions  on  the  defense  of  persona 
accused,  and  yet  have  so  little  regard  for  the 
need  to  change  the  people  we  send  to  our 
prisons. 

This  Is  why  It  would  be  sensible,  apart 
from  any  humane  motive,  to  break  this  de- 
structive cycle  of  criminal  lives. 

But  an  enlightened  society  that  professes 
adherence  to  our  great  Western  traditions 
ought  to  rest  its  policies  and  programs  for 
human  being  on  a  higher  plane  than  simply 
sound  business  or  good  policy.  And  yet  we 
can  rejoice  that  on  this  problem  sound  busi- 
ness principles  and  high  Ideals  will  carry  us 
to  the  same  conclusion:  a  concern  to  restore 
the  subject  to  useful  life. 

We  have  come  a  great  dlsUnce  in  recent 
years  In  bringing  the  early  stages  of  criminal 
Justice  to  a  point  where  no  person  charged 
with  a  serious  offense  Is  without  the  protec- 
tion that  only  a  lawyer  can  give.  The  ABA 
has  had  a  major  part  in  this  with  defender 
programs  and  the  Criminal  Standard"! 
Project. 

PROCRESS    CITED 

Now  in  this  past  year  the  ABA  has  taken 
a  most  significant  step  by  creating  the  Com- 
mission on  Corrections  and  Correctional  Fa- 
cilities with  former  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey  as  chairman  of  a  moot  distinguished 
commission.  At  last,  we  have  taken  a  first 
step  to  move  ourselves  away  from  a  system 
which  has  concentrated  too  much  on  con- 
tention and  too  little  with  concern  for  the 
consequences  of  a  determination  of  guilt. 

The  creation  of  this  commission  may  In 
future  be  seen  as  the  point  when  our  think- 
ing as  lawyers  entered  a  new  phase— one  in 
which  we  see  criminal  Justice  as  a  spectrum 
beginning  with  arrest,  through  the  court 
processes  and  then  covering  the  entire  cus- 
todial period  and  supervision  after  release. 

Our  national  trait  of  Impatience  to  get  re- 
sults probably  helped  take  us  to  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  great  Industrial  power  as  It  made 
us  first  to  reach  the  moon.  But  Impatience 
for  quick  results  does  not  contribute  to  re- 
forming wayward  people  whether  they  are 
In  or  out  of  prison. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  propose  to  you 
and  It  Is  this:  that  you  make  it  a  point  to 
visit  the  penal  institutions  In  your  own 
state  to  see  first  hand  what  lies  behind 
prison  walls  and  what  we  do  to  rehabilitate 
and  reform  the  people  we  send  there.  All  too 
often  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  building  a 
century  old.  with  lltUe  or  no  recreational 
faculties— and    this    Is    terribly    Important 


when  you  see  how  many  of  the  iTiTYYfrt.M 
are  yoting  and  vigorous  men.  The  Ubrary,  u 
any,  It  Uksly  to  be  Inadequate.  The  educa* 
tlonal  programs  are  limited  and  vocational 
training  Is  likely  to  be  out  of  date.  All  too 
often  you  wUl  find  two  men  in  a  cell  ttx 
or  seven  feet  by  ten  feet  In  dimension— a 
cell  built  for  one  prisoner  long,  long  ago. 

CounselUng  by  well  trained  personnel  or 
psychiatrists  and  psyohologiste  will  be  lim. 
ited  and  far  less,  tor  example,  than  Is  found 
In  Sweden,  Denmark  or  Holland. 

If  what  you  find  In  your  state  Is  better 
than  this,  count  yourself  and  your  stats 
fortunate. 

TAciLrrrBB  stjbstandako 
All  correctional  systems  in  this  country 
have  approximately  200,000  prisoners  In  cus- 
tody and  many  on  parole.  Most  of  those  in 
custody  are  in  gravely  substandard  Institu- 
tions and  those  on  p«ux>le  have  Inadequate 
supervision  because  of  lack  of  probation 
officers. 

Can  you  conceive  oX  any  Important  busi- 
ness enterprise  In  this  great  Industrial  na- 
tion being  run  this  way  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  quality  of  performance  or 
output?  The  American  people  would  not 
tolerate  the  condlttona  that  exist  In  mo«t 
prisons  If  they  oould  see  them  and  see  the 
frustration,  the  waste  and  the  absence  of 
facilities  and  programs  to  change  men  who 
are  there. 

But  let  me  turn  away  from  any  analogy 
to  business  and  self-interest  and  recall  the 
stories  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  ninety 
and  nine  wl»  did  not  stray,  and  then  tbs 
rejoldng  that  attended  the  one  who  strayed 
but  returned  to  the  fold.  Here,  surely,  we  see 
that  we  have  not  practiced  what  we  have 
preached. 

In  thU  complex,  troubled  and  baiBlng 
world  perliaps  we  need  to  turn  our  thoughts 
more  often  to  the  simple  parables  of  tbs 
Bible  If  we  use  them  as  a  guide  we  will  find 
a  way  to  do  something  better  than  we  now 
do  In  our  Institutions  of  correction.  And 
again,  I  urge  each  of  you  to  visit  your  own 
institutions  and  see  what  you  as  a  citizen 
are  responsible  for  In  dealing  with  one  of 
the  major  factors  In  a  rising  crime  rate. 


A  SALUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 
ON  HIS  8 1ST 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  belatedly 
add  my  congratulatory  comments  in  rec- 
ognition of  Senator  Ellendkr's  Slst 
birthday.  I  was  regretfully  in  Illinois  at 
the  time  celebrating  my  own  39th  birth- 
day for  the  13th  year  in  a  row.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  extend  best  wishes 
to  Senator  Ellknder  on  this  occasion. 

I  tlilnk  that  this  year  I  finally  learned 
the  secret  of  his  longevity:  Cajun  cook- 
ing. It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  several 
times  accept  his  kind  Invitation  to  de- 
light in  the  fare  prepared  by  his  own 
hand.s.  a  delicious  combination  of  gumbo 
and  pralines.  I  know  now  what  accounts 
for  the  chairman's  spirited  lease  on  life. 

But  if  the  secret  of  Senator  Ellendek's 
longevity  Is  not  CaJun  cooking,  it  must 
be  his  buoyant  and  energetic  approach  to 
life.  Having  had  the  opportimlty  to  serve 
under  his  leadership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  means  by  which  he  has  sur- 
vived with  such  enormous  success  his  35 
years  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Ellender  is 
an  Inspiration  to  many  of  us  who  must 
still  be  considered  "newcomers"  In  awn- 
parison  to  his  record.  I  wish  him  a  very 
happy  81st  birthday  and  many  more 
such  anniversaries  in  the  future. 


September  29,  1971 
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EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR   WOMEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  have  reached  that  time  of  the 
legislative  year  when  there  is  discussion 
about  the  need  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
women.  A  democratic  society  csuinot 
tolerate  arbitrary  discrimination  with- 
out thereby  weakening  its  own  founda- 
tions. That  has  been  the  undeniable  les- 
son of  history,  and  that  is  the  lesson  this 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  recognize  by 
passing  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  many  questions  have 
been  raised  about  this  amendment,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  most  of  the  arguments 
posed  by  these  questions  are  fallacious 
and  mere  stalling  tactics.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  prohibit  reasonable  clas- 
sifications based  upon  sex.  Instead,  it  pro- 
scribes discrimination — arbitrary  dis- 
crimination— because  of  sex.  Any  argu- 
ment which  suggests  that  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  eliminate  those 
classifications  based  on  sex  which  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  ignores  the  his- 
toiT  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Recently,  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Nebraska 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  79. 
which  I  introduced  on  April  1  of  this 
year.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  that  commis- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Governor's  Commission   on  thx  Status  or 
Women,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  State  and 
Local  Commissions  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

To  Governor  J.  James  Exon,  State  of 
Nebraska. 

To  State  Senator  William  H.  Hasebroock, 
Speaker,    Nebrsiska    Legislature. 

We  believe  the  action  taken  at  the  August 
28,  1971  meeting  of  the  first  statutory  Ne- 
braska Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  We  urge 
your  support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment In  Its  original  form. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  Helen  Hacgiz, 

Chairman. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Whereas,  the  Nebraska  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  Is  by  statute  a  commis- 
sion established  to  develop  the  potentials, 
Interests  and  talents  of  Nebraska  citizens. 

Whereas  one  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
Commission  is  the  equality  of  opportunities 
for  men  and  women. 

Therefore  be  It  hereby  resolved,  the  Ne- 
braska Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
go  on  public  record  favoring  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  In  Its  original  text, 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 


organization  spanning  three  continents 
and  many  thousands  of  members. 

Pounded  In  1956  as  the  very  first  such 
club  in  the  United  States,  the  Manches- 
ter chapter  has  distinguished  itself  on 
many  occasions  by  its  selfless  devotion  to 
the  service  of  its  community.  It  has  cer- 
tainly always  personified  the  great 
French  ideals  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality. 

In  just  a  few  short  years,  the  Richelieu 
Club,  of  Manchester,  has  made  itself 
felt  as  a  contributing  part  of  the  city  in 
many  areas. 

It  sponsors  a  basebaU  and  hockey 
league  for  the  children  of  the  city.  It 
has  taken  the  assistance  of  needy  chil- 
dren as  its  main  work,  sponsoring  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  not  be 
able  to  afford  it,  at  summer  camps  in 
my  State. 

It  has  regularly  donated  special  hos- 
pital equipment  to  be  used  by  under- 
privileged and  disabled  children. 

It  donates  time  and  money  to  the  girls 
club  and  Boy  Scouts,  sponsoring  one 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  from  St.  Peter's 
Orphanage. 

It  works  with  the  Salvation  Army 
around  Christmas  time.  It  regularly  sets 
aside  days  for  its  members  to  donate 
blood. 

Mr.  President,  the  group  Is  perhaps 
best  known  in  Manchester  for  the  annual 
summer  beach  party.  Each  summer, 
members  of  the  Richelieu  Club  takes  all 
of  the  orphans  in  the  city — from  St. 
Peter's,  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  Manchester 
home — and  take  them  to  the  beach  for  a 
day  of  sun,  games,  and  prizes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Manchester  Riche- 
lieu Club  was  recently  honored  when  one 
of  its  own,  Mr.  Louis  I.  Martel,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  international  organi- 
zation. He  is  the  first  U.S.  citizen  to  serve 
fully  as  president  of  the  Richelieu  in- 
ternational clubs,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  al- 
together fitting  that  the  first  U.S.  presi- 
dent should  have  come  from  the  first 
club  established  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Senators  to  know 
how  proud  I  am  of  this  club.  I  want 
them  to  know  what  a  fine  service  they 
perform — not  Just  in  Manchester.  N.H., 
but  all  across  the  world.  I  want  to  warm- 
ly congratulate  them  on  their  15th 
birthday. 


YEARS   OF   INTERNATIONAL   SERV- 
ICE BY  RICHELIEU  CLUB 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  share  with 
Senators  the  record  of  15  years  of  fine 
service  by  the  Manchester  chapter  of  the 
Richelieu  Club — an  international  service 


STREAM  DAMAGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a 
stream's  history  can  be  traced  by  studies 
of  its  biological  inhabitants.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  almost  all  of  our  Nation's 
waters  such  studies  would  not  only  trace 
historical  development,  but  would  serve 
to  confirm  the  damage  which  man's  work 
has  done  to  his  natural  environmental 
inheritances. 

An  article  written  by  Phil  Ault,  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  attests  to  the  plight 
of  our  waters  and  is  but  one  of  many 
discouraging  stories  to  be  told.  I  hope 
that  articles  like  this  will  prompt  action 
allowing  us  to  write  an  environmentaJ 
history  with  a  happy  ending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ault's  Informative  article, 
entitled  "Disappearing  Clams  Reveal 
River's  Plight,  "  be  printed  in  the  Record 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Ind.] 

Disappearing  Clams  Reveal  Rtvkb's  Pucht 

(By  PhU  Ault) 

The  St.  Joseph  River  Is  a  stream  for  pa- 
tient men.  They  are  In  evidence  along  lis 
banks  every  summer  day,  quietly  sitting  at 
the  water's  edge  while  their  lines  drift  in 
the  current,  only  rarely  tugging  taut  at  the 
bite  of  a  fish. 

Those  who  frequented  the  river  in  the 
summer  of  1970  often  saw  another  patient 
man  at  work.  Sometimes  he  was  scraping  the 
muddy  shore  with  a  rake.  On  other  days  he 
was  In  a  boat,  or  bent  over  in  close  scrutiny 
of  the  river  bottom,  digging  up  an  occasional 
object  by  hand. 

Dr.  Clarence  F.  Dmeen  of  the  bicriogy  de- 
partment of  St.  Mary's  College  was  collect- 
ing specimens  of  mollusks — clams  and 
snaUs — In  a  study  of  the  river. 

Relatively  little  scientific  examination  has 
been  made  of  the  river  that  wanders  from 
Michigan  down  through  Indiana,  through 
the  cities  of  Elkhart,  Mishawaka  and  South 
Bend,  and  then  northward  Into  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Fishermen  know  the  lore  of  the  river's 
shallows  and  currents,  and  where  the  best 
specimens  can  be  caught.  Experts  of  the  In- 
diana and  Michigan  Electric  Co.  can  ex- 
pound In  detail  about  the  seasonal  rates  of 
water  flow  in  the  stream.  But  not  mucb  has 
been  recorded  about  the  hidden  living  or- 
ganisms that  Inhabit  the  river's  bottom  and 
edges,  whose  presence  can  be  a  barometer  of 
the  stream's  well-being  and  state  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Dlneen  spent  much  of  the  1959  sum- 
mer digging  up  specimens  of  moUusks  from 
the  St.  Joseph  River  watershed,  the  main 
stream  and  Its  tributaries.  In  1970,  he  de- 
voted his  summer  to  probing  the  same  area 
again  for  comparison  purposes.  His  work  in 
the  main  river  was  concentrated  in  the 
stretch  that  flows  through  Indiana,  from  the 
state  line  north  of  Bristol  to  the  point  where 
the  river  flows  back  into  Michigan  north  of 
South  Bend. 

What  Dr.  Dlneen  found  was  surprising. 
During  the  11 -year  span  the  number  of 
species  of  bivalves  existing  In  the  river  was 
reduced  by  half,  from  approximately  20  to  10 

The  number  of  Individual  mollusks  in  the 
various  species  decreased  correspondingly. 

The  St.  Joseph  River  simply  isnt  the  happy 
homestead  for  clams  that  It  once  was,  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  remembered  that  half  a 
century  and  more  ago  the  river  supported  a 
small  pearl  button  Industry  using  clams 
taken  from  Its  bottom. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science.  Dr.  Dlneen 
offered  conaments  on  why  this  change  has 
taken  place.  Much  of  It,  he  reports,  Is  due  to 
a  change  In  river  habitat.  The  bivalves  need 
a  stable  habitat  with  firm  sand  and  non- 
polluted  water,  along  with  plankton  for  feed- 
ing and  calcium  carbonate  In  the  water  to 
build  their  shells. 

"New  bridges,  roads,  retaining  walls,  and 
landfills  have  destroyed  many  stable  habi- 
tats." he  explained.  "Many  of  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  have  been 
diverted  Into  ponds  and  small  lakes.  " 

High  speed  motorboats  and  water  skiers 
also  disturb  the  clam  beds. 

This  rolling  of  the  river's  banks  and  bot- 
tom has  changed  the  temperature  of  the 
water  In  some  places.  '^Vhen  the  river  flow  Is 
more  sluggish  and  at  lower  levels,  as  during 
a  drought,  the  water  temperature  rises.  This 
harms  the  clams,  which  prefer  cooler  water. 

Sediment  from  erosion,  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  housing  developments  has 
muddled  the  waters. 

Man-made  poUutlon  contributes  to  the 
decline,  too.  "Domestic  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes,  In  spite  of  recent  abatement  meas- 
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urw,  have  considerable  Influence  on  the  mol- 
luacan  populations." 

Dr.  Olneen  explained.  "Pollution  of  the 
river  is  not  only  from  human  causes,  but 
from  sediment.  It  cute  the  algae  and  food 
supply  In  the  stream.  While  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  pollution,  the  St.  Joseph  Is 
Improving.  It  Is  getting  worse  from  sediment." 

An  abundance  of  clams  helps  to  purify  a 
river  becaiise  they  suck  In  organic  material 
In  the  water,  digest  It,  and  recycle  the  water 
Into  purified  form. 

The  changing  conditions  In  the  river  bot- 
tom have  led  to  a  decline  In  the  carp  popula- 
tion, while  the  more  desirable  smallmouth 
baas  and  catfish  are  on  the  increase,  he  has 
found.  The  fewer  carp,  the  better  for  clams, 
because  carp  wallow  around  on  the  river 
bottom  and  stir  up  the  sediment. 

It  may  be  news  to  those  patient  men  who 
succeed  In  pulling  fish  from  the  St.  Joseph's 
waters  that  these  flah  are  the  transportation 
system  for  clams,  the  underwater  buses  on 
which  they  hitchhike  rides  to  new  areas  In 
the  river. 

Pew  people  look  upon  the  clam  as  one  of 
natures  more  exotic  products,  but  for  those 
who  study  its  habits  there  Is  fasclnaUng  evi- 
dence of  the  rhythm  and  Ingenuity  of  the  na- 
tural cycle. 

There  are  male  and  female  clams,  of  neces- 
sity, but  only  a  clam  can  tell  the  difference 
from  looking  at  the  shell.  After  developing  in 
the  mother's  gUls.  the  little  clams  go  out  Into 
the  watery  world  as  glochldla  varying  In 
lent-th  from  an  Inflnltealmal  l/600th  of  an 
Inch  to  1/60  of  an  Inch. 

Cast  loose  from  their  mother,  the  brood 
numftjertng  from  100  to  3.000  sinks  to  the 
river  bottom  Passing  flsh  stir  up  the  bottom 
and  the  glochldla  hook  onto  them.  They  must 
do  so  within  a  few  days,  or  perish. 

Having  become  the  unwitting  host  to  these 
tiny  creatures — a  large  flah  may  carry  as 
many  as  3,000— the  flah  obligingly  waUs  them 
off  by  growing  a  tissue  called  a  cyst.  The  In- 
fant clams  ride  along  as  the  flsh  swims  up 
and  down  the  river,  for  30  to  200  days,  then 
drop  off.  If  they  happen  to  land  In  hospitable 
river  bottom,  they  survive  and  thrive. 

Freeh  water  clams  such  as  those  taken  from 
the  St.  Joseph  River  are  edible  if  properly 
prepared,  but  the  effort  Is  hardly  worthwhile 
because  they  are  not  exactly  nectar  for  the 
gods.  Piles  of  shells  left  around  old  camping 
grounds  showed  that  the  Indians  ate  them, 
probably  by  baking.  A  boiled  freshwater  clam 
has  approximately  the  consistency  of  shoe 
leather. 

To  an  expert  the  shell  of  a  clam  reveals 
slgnlflcant  facts.  The  rings  on  the  shell  Indi- 
cate the  mollusk's  annual  growth,  which  is 
concentrated  In  spring  and  summer.  Clama 
live  as  long  as  13  years.  Even  a  creature  as 
secretive  and  unobtrusive  as  a  clam  has  Its 
enemies  In  nature.  Dr.  Dlneen  has  found  pUee 
of  shells  along  the  St.  Joseph  that  have  been 
opened  by  raccoons  and  muskrats.  which  eat 
the  soft  matter  Inside.  Catfish  and  sheephead 
are  among  the  piscatorial  enemies  of  the 
clam.  Turtles  and  mink  also  are  clam 
hunters. 

Along  with  the  Latin  names,  the  species  of 
clams  found  In  this  area  bear  more  earthy 
commonplace  names  such  as  the  purple 
warty-back,  the  fat  mucket,  the  lady  finger, 
and  the  pocketbook. 

The  shiny  Inside  of  the  shell  Is  the  nacre, 
or  mother  of  pearl.  It  Is  this  material  that 
makers  of  pearl  buttons  used  before  syn- 
thetic materials  destroyed  the  trade  In  the 
1950'8.  Several  species  of  clams  found  In 
the  St.  Joseph  are  suitable  for  button  making, 
although  their  numbers  have  diminished 
sharply. 

Starting  In  the  IMO's  and  continuing  until 
about  25  years  ago,  a  substantial  button 
making  Industry  operated  along  the  lower 
stretch  of  the  St.  Joseph.  Berrien  Springs 
was  the  center  of  the  trade. 

Flat  bottomed  scows  about  13  feet  long 
with    clamming   devices   attached    to    their 


sides  were  \ised  to  collect  clams  from  the 
lower  river.  The  shells  of  the  oonunerclally 
valuable  q>ecles.  which  are  the  ones  with 
sufllclently  thick  shells  of  the  proper  color, 
were  purchased  from  clam  diggers  for  up  to 
6  cents  a  pound.  As  late  as  1929,  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation  sold  260 
licenses  a  year  to  clammers  on  the  St.  JoMpb. 
The  buttons  were  cut  from  the  pearly  in- 
side of  the  shell  by  a  dealer  In  Berrien 
Springs.  Properly  cut,  a  medium  size  clam 
shell  produced  approximately  20  half-Inch 
buttons  or  14  three-quarter  Inch  ones,  or 
about  100  to  140  a  pound. 

This  button  business  diminished  as  the 
number  of  suitable  clams  did  until  Its  death 
In  the  early  1960'b. 

For  hunters  of  freshwater  clams,  there  Is 
always  the  possibility  that  an  opened  shell 
wUl  reveal  a  pearl  inside.  Pearls  of  excellent 
quality  have  been  reported  taken  from  Mich- 
igan mussels,  but  the  finds  are  too  rare  to 
Justify  organized  searching. 

Single  pearls  can  indeed  bring  a  great 
price,  one  having  sold  for  tlO,000.  They  are 
formed  Inside  the  shell  as  the  muscular  man- 
tle secretes  material  around  a  foreign  ob- 
ject such  as  a  grain  of  sand  that  pene- 
trates to  the  Inside.  This  object  Is  covered 
with  mother  of  pearl  the  same  as  the  lining 
of  the  shell. 

The  Japanese  have  developed  the  cultxired 
pearl  industry,  making  oysters  produce  pearls 
to  order  by  the  artificial  Insertion  of  mate- 
rial to  form  a  nucleus. 

Surprisingly,  many  of  the  best  Japanese 
cultured  pearls  have  nuclei  taken  from  clam 
sheila  dug  from  the  bed  of  the  Wabash 
River  In  Indiana.  Shells  from  the  Wabash 
have  an  extraordinary  tranalucence  which 
makes  them  desirable  for  this  highly  special- 
ized use. 

Clam  shells  without  blemish  dug  from  the 
Wabash  are  cut  Into  small  cubes.  When 
placed  between  rotating  discs  with  an  abra- 
sive, the  cubes  are  worn  down  until  they 
become  spheres  about  one  fourth  Inch  in 
diameter.  Prom  one  to  five  years  are  required 
for  a  Japanese  oyster  implanted  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Booster  clam  to  produce  a  cultured 
pearl,  but  when  It  does  so.  the  product  Is  of 
superior  quality. 

The  clams  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  system 
claim  no  such  exotic  role,  but  for  Dr.  Dlneen 
and  other  biologists  they  tell  a  discouraging 
story  of  what  man's  works  have  done  to 
the  stream  we  Inherited  and  abused. 


EMERGENCY   TRANSPORTATION 
STRIKES 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent west  coast  dock  strike  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  severe  and  far-reaching 
effects  of  strikes  affecting  transportation 
of  goods. 

In  this  case  innocent  parties— partic- 
ularly farmers  and  consumers — are 
suffering  from  a  labor  dispute  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

This  strike,  like  recent  railroad  strikes. 
illustrates  the  need  for  comprehensive 
legislation  to  deal  with  crippling  strikes 
in  the  transportation  industries,  includ- 
ing the  longshore  and  maritime  indus- 
tries. 

I  Introduced  such  legislation  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  last  February, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  during  the 
past  few  weeks  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  my  bill,  S.  560, 
and  others.  Hopefully,  these  hearings  will 
produce  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  Issued  today  by 
the  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin.  Sec- 
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retary  of  Agriculture,  concerning  the 
dock  strike,  be  printed  in  the  R*cord. 

I  also  ask  that  testimony  which  has 
been  presented  in  support  of  S.  560  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Palmby.  Labor  Secretary  James  D. 
Hodgson,  Transportation  Secretary  John 
A.  Volpe.  and  Deputy  Director  of  Inland 
Traffic,  Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Terminal  Service,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Paul  R.  Chagnon,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  SEcaxTAaT  of  AcRiccLTraB 
Haroin 

Washington.  September  29. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  at  noon  today 
Issued  the  following  statement  on  the  effect 
on  farm  prices  of  dock  work  stoppages: 

"U.S.  farmers  are  losing  buslneea  every  day 
and  are  continuing  to  suffer  a  tragic  loos  In 
Income  from  prices  that  are  depressed  be- 
cause their  producte  can't  move  to  market. 

"Right  now,  wheat  that  ordinarily  would 
be  moving  to  Japan  Is  piling  up  In  elevators 
and  spodllng  on  the  ground  because  of  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike.  Perishable  freeh  fruit 
and  vegetables  can't  wait  for  the  strike  to 
end,  and  this  business  will  be  completely  lost. 
"As  these  products  pile  up.  It  adds  to  the 
burden  ot  supplies  that  seek  an  outlet  here 
at  home — and  this  depresses  n.S.  farm  prices. 
Further,  the  transportation  tie-up  forces  for- 
eign buyers  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  sup- 
plies—which causes  an  immediate  loss  In 
our  sales  and  sets  up  trade  relationships  be- 
tween foreign  buyers  and  new  sources  of 
supply  that  will  be  hard  to  break. 

"Right  now  there  Is  the  threat  of  a  strike 
on  Gulf  ports.  That  would  be  even  more  of  ft 
catastrophe  for  the  nation's  farmers.  Even 
now.  the  mere  threat  of  a  strike  Is  hurting. 
Elevators  are  reluctant  to  buy  the  new  crop 
because  they  don't  know  when  they  can  ship 
the  commodities — and  they  know  that  If  the 
ports  are  tied  up  prices  on  the  supplies  they 
hold  will  drop  lower. 

"This  Is  particularly  hard  on  farm  prices 
and  the  nation's  farmers  right  at  a  time 
when  they  have  record  harvests  to  move  to 
market. 

"It  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  nation's 
farmers  If  Oulf  Coast  ports  were  to  be  tied  up 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  previous  Oulf  Coast 
strike  In  1969  turned  around  an  upward  trend 
In  farm  exports;  export  totals  dropped  WTO 
minion  under  the  previous  year.  Soybeans, 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  meat  and  meat 
products  all  lost  substantial  sales. 

"President  Nixon  said  on  Saturday  that 
'we  cannot  tolerate  a  continuation  of  this 
pattern  of  delay  and  slow  progress  toward 
an  ultimate  settlement'  of  the  West  Coast 
longshoremen's  strike.  'The  tlnae  Is  overdue 
for  the  parties  Involved  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people.' 

"I  Join  the  President  m  asking  that  the 
participants  In  this  strike  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  one  threatened  on  Gulf  ports,  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  their  fellow  Americans  to 
move  food  and  farm  products  at  this  criti- 
cal time.  At  this  moment,  we  are  engaged 
In  a  national  effort  to  control  Inflation,  re- 
store our  competitiveness  In  International 
trade,  and  Improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  Is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  look  up  to  this 
challenge  and  respond  to  It." 

TrsTiMONT  IN  Pavob   or  B.   660  thk  Emzb- 

OENCT  Public  Intikkst  Pxotection  Act: 
Stattmxnt  bt  Assistant  Secritaht  of 
AaBrctJXTTTax    roa    IifmitATioifAL    Affaibs 

AND    COHlfODrrr     PXO«KAlfS.     Clabencx    D. 

Palmbt,  Skfttmbkb  28,   1971 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
strongly  supports  the  proposed  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  of  1071  as  a 
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reasonable  effort  to  deal  with  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  management  which  arise 
in  the  transportation  Industries. 

America's  farmen  depend  for  their  very 
livelihood  on  our  national  transportation 
gygtem,  as  Indeed  do  all  of  our  industries 
and  consumers.  However,  our  national  trans- 
portation system  Is  now  being  critically  im- 
paired becaxise  we  lack  a  workable  mecha- 
nism for  quickly  and  equitably  settling 
labor-management  disputes.  We  fully  realize 
that  work  stoppages  are  only  one  part  of  the 
transportation  crises  facing  this  nation.  But 
we  must  find  a  better  way  to  deal  with  labor 
disputes  If  we  are  to  have  the  transportation 
g\-st€m  that  a  strong  and  growing  UB.  econ- 
omy requires. 

Most  of  our  people  live  far  away  from  the 
farms  that  produce  most  of  the  food  and 
fiber  they  need.  Because  we  have  had  good 
transportation  and  marketing  systems,  our 
farmers  are  able  to  produce  where  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  economic  conditions  are  most  fa- 
vorable. The  food  is  then  shipped  rapidly 
and  efficiently  to  the  great  Metropolitan 
centers  where  It  Is  needed.  If  our  transporta- 
tion system  Is  stopped  for  any  length  of  time, 
this  represents  an  intolerable  threat  to  the 
public  It  la  also  an  intolerable  threat  to 
farmers  who  may  be  unable  to  market  their 
crops. 

There  is  another  vital  reason  for  our  con- 
cern about  transportation  tie-ups — and  this 
Is  the  effect  of  transportation  stoppages  on 
this  nation's  balance  of  payments  through 
our  afrrlcultural  exports.  President  Nixon  re- 
cently told  a  Joint  session  of  this  Congress 
that  economic  progress  In  the  world  has  dra- 
matically altered  the  relationships  between 
the  U.S.  and  other  great  trading  nations, 
and  that  "we  are  now  being  challenged  to 
protect  the  vaUie  of  the  dollar  and  to  learn 
once  again  to  be  competitive." 

Farmers  have  long  known  they  must  com- 
pete and  have  known  how  to  compete  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  we  are  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  farm  products.  Agricul- 
tural exports  reached  a  new  high  of  $7.8  bil- 
lion last  year.  And  farm  exports  contributed 
more  than  $6  billion  to  the  nation's  commer- 
cial trade  balance  last  year.  Without  the  fa- 
vorable ratio  of  farm  exports  to  Imports,  our 
balance  of  payments  would  have  reached  the 
crisis  stage  long  ago. 

But  farmers  are  aware  that  their  competi- 
tive position  Is  In  Jeopardy — through  no 
fHUlt  of  their  own — If  they  cannot  depend  on 
our  transportation  Industries  to  move  their 
farm  products.  In  world  markets,  our  crops 
have  to  compete  directly  with  commodities 
from  other  countries  .  .  .  and  If  buyers  can- 
not depend  upon  get^tlng  a  dependable  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  U.S.  products,  they  will 
buy  what  they  need  from  others. 

The  present  West  Coast  dock  strike  offers  a 
prime — If  tragic — example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen While  our  farmers  sit  by — helpless  to 
act— they  see  much  of  their  foreign  market 
going  right  down  the  drain.  For  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  an  esrtlmated  9216  mil- 
lion worth  of  farm  products,  which  would 
have  moved  through  West  Coast  ports,  could 
not  be  delivered.  About  $40  million  of  that 
amount  was  In  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — 
perishable  products  that  cannot  wait  for  a 
strike  to  end  .  .  .  and  60  percent  of  that 
business  Is  lost  and  will  be  difficult — If  not 
Impossible  to  regain. 

Wheat  that  would  normally  be  moving  to 
our  leading  single  country  customer.  Japan, 
Is  piling  up  in  elevators  and  even  spoiling 
on  the  ground,  ;>ecause  It  cannot  be  shipped. 
The  Japanese,  who  have  been  trying  to  di- 
versify their  farm  product  purchasing  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  transportation  stop- 
paees  from  this  country,  are  making  other 
arrangements  to  buy  wheat  from  Australia 
and  Canada,  Our  agricultural  attache  In 
Tokyo  reports  the  known  loss  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  business  with  Japan  because 


of  the  strike  totaled  t7.7  million  for  one  2- 
week  jjerlod  in  July. 

The  West  Ooaat  dock  strike  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  instance.  We've  had 
rail  strikes  and  threatened  raU  8t.nkes 
averted  only  by  last-minute  Oongresslonal 
intervention.  And  right  now  we  face  the 
threat  of  a  strike  of  Gulf  Coast  porta — which 
would  be  even  more  of  a  catastrc^he  of  agri- 
culture. As  important  as  West  Coest  ports 
are  t»  U.S.  farmers;  the  Gulf  Ooast  ports  are 
even  more  vital.  Last  year  nearly  h&lf  of  our 
agriculturaJ,  exports  were  shipped  from  Gulf 
Ooast  ports. 

So  as  we  debate  this  Issue  today,  the  com- 
bine sickle  b€u:s  are  busily  clipping  through 
the  fields  of  Oom  Belt  and  the  Plains  States, 
harvesting  the  biggest  crops  of  grain  and  soy- 
beans In  t^hls  Nation's  history.  MlUions  of 
buehele  of  these  oommodltles  are  normally 
destined  for  export  through  the  Gulf  ports. 
Fanners  are  counting  on  these  export  sales 
to  keep  them  in  business.  Elevators  and  rail 
and  barge  lines  have  carefully  planned  how 
to  move  these  tremendo>us  crops  to  terminal 
elevators  to  awaJtt  the  ships  which  even  now 
may  be  at  sea.  In  ESurope  and  the  Orient, 
U.S.  businessmen  are  negotiating  sales  con- 
tracts that  will  bring  badly  needed  cash 
flowing  Into  the  United  States. 

The  mere  threat  of  the  srtrlke  has  already 
hurt.  Elevators  are  reluctant  to  buy  the 
farmer's  newly  harvested  crops  because  they 
don^  know  when  they  can  ship  the  com- 
modities, or  what  kind  of  market  losses  and 
price  drops  may  occur  evem  If  they  can  even- 
tually ship.  Foreign  buyers  are  looking  for 
other  sources  of  supply — in  case  of  the  strike. 

The  116-day  sttrtke  at  Oulf  Ooast  ports  two 
years  ago  offers  a  good  example  of  how  a 
transportation  strike  can  hurt — not  Just  the 
farmers  but  the  entire  economy  cxf  the  na- 
tion. When  the  strike  began,  our  farm  ex- 
ports had  been  trending  up  for  several  years. 
At  the  end  of  1968,  however,  our  farm  export 
totals  were  $670  million  short  of  the  previous 
year. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  LAbor  task  group 
8tud}nng  the  effect  of  this  strike  noted  .  .  . 
"most  U.S.  (agricultural)  exports  face  com- 
petition from  nearly  Identical  commodities. 
£^ren  soybeans,  (a  leading  U.S.  agricultural 
export)  face  competition  from  other  oUseeds 
and  their  prcxlucts.  Inability  to  make  delivery 
will  mean  loss  of  a  particular  sale,  but  need 
not  mean  permanent  loss  of  the  market.  How- 
ever, loss  of  a  particular  sale  will  often  make 
It  more  difficult  to  repenetrate  the  market. 
For  example,  mUlers  adjust  their  grist  to  the 
si>eclflc  type  of  wheat  they  are  using;  once 
they  have  shifted  from  say  U.S.  wheat  to  Aus- 
tralian or  Argentinian  wheat,  shifting  back 
Involves  both  coste  and  Inconveniences. 
Shifting  back  to  soybeans  from  some  other 
oilseed  will  Involve  comparable  problems." 

Partial  estimates  of  business  lost  by  U.S. 
farmers  during  that  strike:  Soybeans:  10  mil- 
lion bushels  of  beans  and  300.000  short  tons 
of  soybean  meal — valued  at  $60  million — lost 
to  flsh  meal,  rapeseed,  peanuts,  and  palm  oil. 
Competitors  benefitting  were  Peru,  Argen- 
tina. India.  Africa,  Malaysia,  and  China.  Feed 
grains:  900,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  $68 
million;  France  benefitted  by  300.000  tons  of 
com.  Wheat:  30  million  bushels,  valued  at 
$50  million,  lost  to  Australia  and  Argentina. 
Meat  and  Meat  Products:  20  million  p>ounds, 
representing  about  $6  million,  replaced  In 
part  by  Argentina.  Rice:  3  million  cwt.,  worth 
$29  million,  replaced  primarily  by  Thailand. 
Cotton:  200.000  bales,  worth  $39  million,  with 
Sudan,  UAR,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Colombia 
benefitting. 

At  this  critical  time  as  we  try  to  get  our 
economic  bouse  In  order,  we  cannot  afford 
these  continuous  threats  to  our  transporta- 
tion system.  Dependability  Is  a  vital  factor 
In  building  and  holding  export  markets. 

As  a  nation  we  must  begin  to  think  seri- 
ously about  the  economic  cost  of  not  being 


able  to  settle  our  transportation  dilutes 
without  loss  to  fanners,  to  our  entire  economy 
and  to  our  nation's  competitive  poaltton  In 
world  markets. 

I  urge  the  fulleet  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation — ^now — In  the  belief  that  It  wlU 
help  us  accomplish  the  important  goals  set 
out  recently  by  President  Nixon. 

Statement  of  James  D.  Hodgson,  Sscretakt 

OF    LaBOK,    BEFOBX    TBI    StTBOOMMITTKB    OH 

Labob,  Senatx  Labox  and  Pubuc  Welfabx 

COMMITTKX,     ON     THE     TRANBPOBTATION     IN- 

dustbt,  June  15,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  glad  you  have  given  me 
this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  problem  of  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  In  the  transportation 
Industry.  It  was  Just  last  month  that  I  was 
here  discussing  with  you  the  crisis  brought 
about  by  a  threatened  walkout  of  the  rail- 
way signalmen.  As  the  President  said  In  his 
Message  to  Congress  of  May  17th  concerning 
that  crisis — 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  for  active 
consideration  and  action  by  the  Congress 
on  the  proposals  which  I  have  twice  pre- 
sented to  It  to  resolve  emergencies  such  as 
this  In  an  equitable  and  conclusive  manner 
and,  thus  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  oon- 
gresslonal action  on  each  individual  dispute. 
The  examination  which  this  Subcommit- 
tee begins  today  will,  and  mutt.  I  believe, 
result  in  much  needed  statutory  reform  In 
a  critical  area  of  labor  relations  policy: 

Reform  which  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  labor  and  management,  alike: 

Reform  which  will  ease  the  burden  on  the 
Congress  and  the  courts; 

Reform  which  will  rationalize  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  transportation  Industry,  serve 
the  public  need  for  critical  services  and  en- 
hance free  collective  bargaining  In  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  basic  industries. 

The  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are 
very  aware  of  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
time  experienced  in  recent  years  in  trans- 
portation Industries  In  general,  and  the 
railroad  industry  In  particular,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. The  RaUway  Labor  Act  has  proven 
Incapable  of  establishing  a  meaningful  col- 
lective bargaining  atmosphere.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — though  Its  record  Is  clearly 
better — has  not  always  been  able  to  pre- 
vent national  emergency  work  stoppages 
In  the  sectors  of  the  transportation  Indus- 
try It  covers. 

It  Is  to  correct  these  deficiencies  and  to 
provide  more  effective  protection  for  the 
public  against  the  harmful,  disruptive  effects 
of  major  work  stoppages  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  that  I  am  here  today  to  urge 
passage  of  8.  560,  the  Administration's  Etoer- 
gency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 

To  understand  the  critical  situation  In 
which  we  find  collective  b€U-galnlng  In  the 
transportation  Industry,  let  us  look  at  the 
historical  experience  we  have  had  over  the 
years  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the 
Rallwav  Labor  Act.  To  make  a  Judgment  on 
these  two  statutes  we  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion—how effective  have  they  been  in  pro- 
viding a  climate  for  the  private  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  In  the  transportation  in- 
dustry? 

Turning  first  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  we 
find  that  most  major  Industrtee  except  rail- 
roads and  airlines  are  subject  to  Its  emer- 
gency procedures. 

Briefly,  these  procedures  empowers  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
when  he  believes  that  a  work  stoppage  or  a 
threat  of  one  imperils  the  Nation's  health 
or  safety.  After  the  Board  of  Inquiry  has 
reported  on  the  Issues  involved  In  the  dis- 
pute, the  President  may  direct  the  Attorney 
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0«neral  to  petition  a  Federal  District  Court 
to  enjoin  the  strike  for  an  eighty-day  cool- 
ing-off  period.  During  the  eighty-day  period, 
the  Bockrd  at  Inquiry  makes  a  second  Ondlng 
Of  fact  and  the  employees  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  employer's  last 
offer. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  eighty-day  period,  the 
parties  stUl  have  not  resolved  the  dispute, 
the  injunction  expires — the  string  runs  out. 
Unless  the  i>artlee  voluntarily  agree  to  con- 
tinue negotiation  there  will  either  be  a  strike 
or  Congress  will  have  to  be  asked  hastily  to 
enact  ad  hoc  legislation  proscribing  any 
work  stoppage.  In  Its  twenty-four  year  his- 
tory, these  Taft-Hartley  emergency  disputes 
provisions  have  been  invoked  twenty-nine 
times.  In  four  Instances,  the  disputes  were 
settled  before  an  Injunction  was  Issued.  With 
re8f>ect  to  the  remaining  twenty-five  dis- 
putes, thirteen  were  settled  within  the 
eighty-day  cooUng-off  period  and  twelve  were 
settled  afterward. 

Of  those  settled  after  the  expiration  of  the 
cooUng-ofl  period,  five  of  the  twelve  were 
settled  without  resort  to  a  strike  while  seven 
were  settled  after  strikes  of  varying  duration. 
Of  the  seven  disputes  Involving  strikes,  six 
occurred  In  the  longshore  and  one  In  the 
maritime  industries.  Among  these  were  a 
three-month  shutdown  of  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping and  several  partial  and  total  shutdowns 
of  East  Coast  ports  whose  duration  ranged 
from  ten  days  to  three  months. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  brief  statis- 
tical history  that  the  Taft-Hartley  emergency 
disputes  provisions  warrant  high  marks  for 
Its  successes.  With  the  exception  of  longshore 
and  maritime  industries.  It  can  be  credited 
with  preventing  many  potential  and  actual 
work  stoppages  some  of  which  could  have 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  country. 

Therefore  It  Is  not  our  position  that  the 
framework  provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  encouraging  collective  bargaining  has 
collapsed  or  has  been  unresponsive  to  the 
public  interest.  Rather,  we  believe  that  this 
framework  can  serve  as  a  basis  up)on  which 
to  build  a  more  effective  and  responsive 
structure  for  the  transportation  Industry. 

Let  use  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  and  review  our  historical  experience 
with  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  As  you  know, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  the  older  of  the  two 
statutes  and  provides  emergency  procedures 
for  work  stoppages  In  the  railroad  and  air- 
line industries.  When  a  railroad  or  airline 
and  Its  employee  bargaining  representative 
are  unable  to  resolve  their  differences  In 
negotiations,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
Is  empowered  to  enter  the  bargaining  on  its 
own  Initiative,  and  work  to  assist  the  parties. 
If  unsuccessful  the  Board  Is  required  to 
proffer  voluntary  arbitration  to  the  parties. 
If  either  refuses,  the  Board  Issues  a  written 
notice  that  Its  mediation  efforts  have  failed 
and  withdraws  from  the  case.  For  the  next 
thirty  days,  the  parties  may  neither  strike 
nor  lockout. 

Should  the  National  Mediation  Board  de- 
cide that  a  strike  or  lockout  threatens  major 
disruption  to  essential  transportation  services 
nationally  or  In  any  section  of  the  country. 
It  may  so  Inform  the  President.  The  President 
may  In  his  discretion  appoint  an  Emergency 
Board  to  study  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  dispute,  ascertain  the  posltIon.s  of  both 
parties  and  make  recommendations  for  set- 
tlement A  strike  or  lockout  Is  proscribed  for 
up  to  thirty  days  while  the  Emergency  Board 
studies  the  dispute  and  for  an  additional  30 
days  following  Its  report.  If  at  the  expiration 
of  this  period  no  settlement  has  occurred, 
then  the  options  available  to  the  President 
are  narrowed  to  requesting  special  legislation 
from  Congress  or  letting  a  work  stoppage 
occur 

How  well  have  these  procedures  encour- 
aged collective  bargaining  and  dispute-set- 


tlement during  the  forty-five  year  history  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act? 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there 
have  been  only  three  nationwide  rail  strikes, 
each  lasting  but  a  few  days  and  only  one 
major  airline  strike  lasting  forty-three  days. 
But  beneath  this  statistical  tranquility  lies 
a  history  of  deadlock  and  discord,  replete 
with  Presidential  seizures,  evermore  emer- 
gency legislation  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
expenditure  of  uncounted  hours  and  man- 
power resources  In  efforts  to  resolve  these 
disputes  and   protect  the   public   Interest. 

The  history  of  the  Act  reveals  that  Its 
machinery  has  failed  time  and  time  again. 
Only  strong  Individually  applied  measures  bv 
the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress  have 
averted  major  rail  disruptions. 

In  1943.  President  Rooee%elt  seized  the 
railroads  and  arbitrated  a  dispute  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Act  had  failed  to  settle. 
In  1946,  President  Truman  seized  the  rail- 
roads said  a  strike  still  occurred.  In  that 
dispute.  President  Truman  even  asked  Con- 
gress for  the  authority  to  draft  the  strikers. 
In  both  1948  and  1960,  seizures  and  Injunc- 
tions were  again  employed  to  avert  a  nation- 
wide rail  strike. 

More  recently  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has 
been  buffeted  by  some  of  the  most  tumultu- 
ous labor  disputes  In  Its  history.  In  1967, 
the  wage  dispute  between  six  shop  craft 
unions  and  most  of  the  major  rail  lines 
forced  Congress  to  act  no  less  than  three 
times  to  avert  a  nationwide  rail  strike.  The 
■Plremen  Manning"  dispute  first  came  to 
Congress  In  1963  at  which  time  a  Joint  Re- 
solution requiring  arbitration  of  the  dispute 
seemed  to  settle  the  matter.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Issue  has  been  reojjened  In  bar- 
gaining and  has  resulted  In  litigation;  the 
t>a8lc  dispute  remains  unsettled  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  strike  action  at  any  time. 

Congress  acted  again  to  legislate  a  settle- 
ment, without  strike.  In  the  Shop  Craft 
negotiations  of  1970.  Again  In  December  of 
1970,  Congress  halted  a  nationwide  strike 
Involving  three  nonoperatlng  unions  and  the 
United  Transportation  Union.  The  dispute 
Involving  the  UTU  Is  now  subject  to  strike 
action.  In  the  Signalmen's  dispute  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Congress  was  called  ujKin  to  act 
to  avert  a  nationwide  strike,  at  least  .intil 
October,  1971. 

Over  the  history  of  tlils  Act,  we  can  ac- 
tually point  to  190  emergency  bfiards  being 
created  to  deal  with  tran.sportatlon  crises; 
this  Is  an  average  of  more  than  four  per 
year. 

Thus,  while  only  a  few  major  rail  strikes 
have  occurred  during  the  hlston,'  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  the  national  trauma  which 
accompanies  each  such  crl.sls  brings  with 
It  economic  disruption.  bltternes.s.  and  pub- 
lic dt.senrhantment  with  the  collective  bar- 
gaining system  We  have  seen  this  especially 
In  the  last  two  years,  where  one  threatened 
shutdown  has  followed  another  and  where 
the  eovernmental  processes  could  respond 
only  through  another  and  where  t^e  gov- 
ernmental processes  could  respond  only 
through  last-mlniUe  efforts  to  stave  off  dis- 
aster. This  activity  clearly  shows  that  o\ir 
nation  cannot  sustain  a  nationwide  dl.«!nip- 
tlon  of  es.sentlal  service  and  therefore  has 
effectively  removed  from  labor  one  of  Its 
most  powerful  economic  weapons,  the  na- 
tional strike 

We  must  develop  a  better  system  for  deal- 
In?  with  labor  relations  problems  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  I  think  S.  560,  the 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act. 
Is  a  good  bin  and  can  do  the  fob  T  would 
like  this  morning  to  discuss  this  bill  with 
you — the  philosophy  which  shaped  Its  pro- 
visions and  why  we  feel  it  Is  superior  to 
ot>ier  alternatives 

In  developing  this  proposal,  there  were 
essentially  two  routes  open  to  us:  a  proced- 


ure aimed  at  terminating  emergency  work 
stoppages  once  they  have  begun  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  propKisal.  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  which  is  to  encourage  settlement 
without  such  a  stoppage  but  providing  the 
means  for  terminating  emergencies  In  the 
event  that  they  do  occur.  In  our  Judgment 
the  latter  approach  Is  more  sound  and  U 
consistent  with  the  two  objectives  stressed 
by  the  President  in  submitting  this  pro- 
posal to  the  91st  Congress. 

The  first  Is  that  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  nation  must  be  protected  against  damag- 
ing widespread  stoppages 

The  second  Is  that  collective  bargaining 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  Govern- 
ment interference  and  that  any  legislation 
should  serve  to  enhance,  rather  than  reduce, 
the  Incentives  to  such  bargaining. 

With  these  factors  In  mind,  the  emergency 
disputes  provisions  of  the  bill  would  build 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  supplying  the  Presi- 
dent with  three  new  options  for  all  trans- 
portation Industries  which  would  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  present  Taft-Hartley 
procedures.  The  options  are: 

( 1 )  extension  of  the  coollng-off  period; 

( 2 )  partial  operation  of  the  troubled  Indus- 
try; and 

(3)  a  procedure  of  final-offer  selection. 

To  create  a  new  climate  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  bill  would  also  substantially 
reform  the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act. 

(a)  It  would  require  that  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  run.  for  a  specified  term. 

(b)  It  would  substitute  private  grievance 
and  arbitration  procedures  during  the  term 
of  agreements  and  would  abolish  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board. 

ic)  In  place  of  the  present  emergency  pro- 
visions, the  procedures  under  the  amended 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  apply,  and  the  med- 
iation function  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  would  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  eliminates  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Railroad  Unemplojmient  Insur- 
ance Act  which  allows  striking  railway  em- 
ployees to  secure  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  establishes  a  National  Spe- 
cial Industries  OMnmlsslon  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Industries  subject  to 
emergency  disputes. 

In  determining  what  procedures  would  be 
desirable  for  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions, it  Is  our  view  that  the  mere  availabil- 
ity of  a  carefully  selected  range  of  option* 
will  yield  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
possibility  and  the  type  of  governmental  In- 
tervention, and  wnil  Influence  the  disputants 
to  bargain  earnestly  from  the  beginning  erf 
the  dispute 

Thus,  each  option  has  been  selected  not 
only  as  an  effective  response  to  a  specific  type 
of  situation,  but  also  as  one  element  In  a 
total  package  of  options,  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  encourage  the  parties  to  bargain 
and,  thus,  to  settle  the  dispute  themselves 
short  of  emergency  work  stoppages. 

The  President  would  also  have  greater  flex- 
ibility In  dealing  with  emergency  disputes; 
several  alternatives  would  be  available  to  him 
to  tailor  action  to  the  needs  of  specific  situ- 
ations. Under  the  Administration's  proposal, 
the  President  Is  only  empowered  to  deal  with 
disputes  which  threaten  national  health  and 
safety,  as  In  the  present  Taft-Hartley  provi- 
sions This  Is  deemed  more  desirable  In  terms 
of  furthering  private  bargaining  than  the 
present  Railway  Labor  Act  procedure  which 
may  be  activated  by  a  regional  emergency. 

In  sum,  the  proposal  establishes  options 
which  will  deal  effectively  with  emergencies 
so  as  to  protect  the  Nation's  health  and  safety 
and  which,  intrinsically  and  by  reason  of 
their  multiplicity  and  form  provide  an  In- 
centive to  collective  bargaining. 

Accordingly,  when  national  health  and 
safety   Is   threatened,    the   President   would 
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have  the  authority,  subject  to  Congressional 
veto,  to  choose  any  one,  but  only  one,  of  the 
following  three  options  after  the  eighty-day 
ooollng-oS  period  has  run  Its  course. 

First,  he  would  be  authorized  to  order  an 
additional  thirty-day  coollng-off  period  In 
which  no  strike  or  lockout  would  be  per- 
mitted. An  extended  coollng-off  period  might 
be  used  when  It  appeared  that  the  parties 
were  close  to  an  agreement  when  time  ran 
out  on  them.  For  Instance,  if  settlement 
prospects  were  near  and  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  the  parties  were  reluctant  to 
agree  voluntarily  to  an  extension  of  time, 
this  option  could  be  selected.  Also,  there 
might  be  times  when  the  President,  electing 
neither  partial  operation  nor  final  offer  selec- 
tion, would  want  to  delay  a  work  stoppage 
up  to  thirty  days  while  Oongresa  considered 
the  matter. 

Second,  the  President  could  appoint  a 
Board  to  determine  whether  partial  or  se- 
lective o{>eratlon  of  the  troubled  industry 
could  be  Implemented.  The  Board  would  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  partial  operation 
which  could  be  In  effect  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  180  days.  Its  task  would  be  to 
determine  by  means  of  a  hearing  whether 
and  under  what  conditions  pcu-tial  operation 
of  the  affected  Industry  would  be  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  service  minimally  nec- 
essary to  the  national  health  and  safety.  Two 
conditions  are  imposed  on  partial  operation. 
One  IS  that  the  Board  must  believe  that  the 
economic  pressure  resulting  from  the  par- 
tial shutdown  would  be  sufficient  to  encour- 
age the  parties  to  resolve  the  dispute.  The 
other  Is  that  partial  operation  must  not  place 
a  greater  economic  burden  on  ainy  party  than 
would  a  complete  shutdown.  Before  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  partial  operation,  no  change 
could  be  made  In  the  terms  and  condition  of 
employment,  except  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  action  of  the  Board.  Where  sub- 
stantial bargaining  Is  obviously  necessary 
and  the  use  of  the  traditional  strike  and 
lockout  pressures  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
furtherance  of  negotiations  consistent  with 
the  national  health  and  safety,  such  an  op- 
tion might  well  be  selected. 

Third,  the  President  could  select  a  pro- 
cedure which  provides  for  the  empaneling  of 
a  Final  Offer  Selection  Board  whose  task 
would  be  to  determine  by  means  of  a  hearing 
which  final  offer,  submitted  by  a  party  to 
the  dispute,  shall  comprise  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  parties. 
Preliminary  to  this  process,  each  party  would 
be  directed  by  the  President  to  submit  one 
or  two  final  offers,  as  the  parties  wish,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Each  final  offer  must 
amount  to  a  complete  labor  contract,  resolv- 
ing all  the  Issues  In  the  dispute.  After  the 
submission  of  offers,  there  would  occur  a 
mandatory,  five-day  period  of  bargaining.  If 
the  dispute  remains  unresolved  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  Board  would  determine 
which  final  offer  Is  the  most  reasonable.  Such 
offer,  without  alteration,  would  comprise  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  of  the 
parties. 

The  "final  offer  selection"  alternative  Is  one 
of  the  most  Innovative  concepts  In  the  labor 
law  field.  It  would  have  the  effect,  when 
chosen  by  the  President,  of  forcing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  closer  together  since  it 
requires  a  selection  without  modification  of 
the  most  reasonable  offer  of  a  party. 

The  parties  would  be  pushed  toward  the 
middle  ground — the  zone  of  disagreement 
would  be  narrowed — because  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  a  party's  maintaining  an  extreme 
po.sltlon  would  be  the  likelihood  of  rejection 
of  Its  offer  by  the  Panel.  The  presence  of  this 
option  will  encourage  collective  bargaining 
In  the  early  stage  of  negotiation,  thus  pro- 
viding greater  possibility  of  an  early  settle- 
ment. 

In  selecting  the  options  to  place  at  the 
President's  disposal.  It  was  our  goal  to  de- 
velop a  range  of  alternatives  which  would 
encourage  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  the 


p&rtlee  themselves.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  our 
new  statutory  structure  to  limit  government 
Intervention  In  free  collective  bargaining  to 
an  absolute  minimum  consistent  'with  the 
public  Interest. 

This  philosophy  led  to  the  formulation  of 
the  range  of  options  that  you  find  In  the 
Administration's  bill,  and  led  to  the  rejection 
of  certain  other  proposals. 

For  Instance,  compulsory  arbitration  is  not 
Included  among  the  options  because  of  the 
"position  distancing"  Influence  It  exerts  on 
the  bargaining  process.  It  is  inconsistent  'with 
a  philosophy  of  our  options,  that  of  encour- 
aging collective  bargaining,  nsirrowlng  the  Is- 
sues and  the  zone  of  disagreement,  and  of 
limiting  government  Intervention  to  a  min- 
imum. The  threat  of  compulsory  arbitration 
tends  to  maximize  rather  than  minimize  the 
differences  between  the  parties  since  the  gen- 
eral expectation  Is  that  the  arbitrator  tends 
to  split  the  difference  between  the  parties. 
Some  observers  have  argued  that  If  compul- 
sory arbitration  were  mixed  among  other  op- 
tions, these  effects  would  be  somewhat  di- 
luted. However,  In  this  sense  "final  offer  se- 
lection" has  the  opposite  effect  from  compvU- 
sory  arbitration  In  that  It  has  a  tendency  to 
narrow  the  Issues  and  stimulate  collective 
bargaining,  and  the  Inclusion  of  compulsory 
arbitration  would  clearly  diminish  the  true 
value  as  a  possible  option. 

Similarly,  we  decided  against  the  Inclu- 
sion of  a  so-called  "seizure"  provision.  We 
foresee  grave  problems  with  any  plan  which 
provides  for  government  takeover  and  opera- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  transportation  Industry 
during  a  crisis  situation.  The  Inherent  diffi- 
culty Is  In  designing  a  system  of  seizure  that 
would  encourage  collective  bargaining;  that 
Is,  one  which  exerts  sufficient  pressure  on 
both  sides  without  advantaging  one  side  or 
the  other. 

As  a  companion  to  the  emergency  dis- 
putes provision  of  the  bill,  and  equally  im- 
portant. Is  the  reform  we  propose  for  the 
Railway    Labor   Act. 

The  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
which  most  obviously  undermine,  rather  than 
strengthen,  collective  bargaining  are  the  bar- 
gaining and  emergency  disputes  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Under  the  procedures  of  the  Act. 
collective  bargaining  agreements  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  termination  dates  and  are  un- 
changeable by  either  side  unless  and  until 
the  procedures  of  the  Act  are  fulfilled;  that 
Is,  formal  notice,  conferences,  mediation,  and 
finally,  release  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  Until  the  Board  determines  that  a  set- 
tlement cannot  be  reached  through  media- 
tion, the  parties  are  barred  from  resorting  to 
strike  or  lockout.  Often  these  procedures  re- 
sult In  "negotiation"  for  months  or  years, 
thus,  unreasonably  deferring  employee  wage 
and  benefit  Increases  and  carrier  operating 
changes.  The  result  is  hardening  of  positions, 
and  inevitable  delay,  all  with  no  discernible 
termination  date  to  bargaining.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  two  factors  makes  effective 
bargaining  increasingly  difficult  and  helps 
explain  the  failure  of  the  process  and  the 
ultimate  reliance  upon  governmental  action 
to  resolve  disputes. 

What  Is  needed  are  procedures  that  will 
serve  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  real  volun- 
tary negotiation — and  to  assist  the  parties  In 
resolving  their  disputes  rather  than  serving 
fiS  a  stepplngstone  for  further  governmental 
intervention. 

The  Administration's  bill  would  make  ma- 
jor changes  in  these  procedures.  Specific  con- 
tract termination  dates  would  be  required. 
Parties  desiring  a  change  in  the  contract 
would  be  required  to  serve  written  notice 
thereof  at  least  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
of  the  contract.  After  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, the  peurties  would  be  free  to  resort  to 
self-help,  and  if  that  action  threatened  na- 
tional health  and  safety,  the  emergency  pro- 
visions of  Taft-Hartley,  as  amended  by  this 
bill,  would  be  available. 

In  addition,  and  of  partlcxilar  Importance 


In  establishing  an  effective  collective  bargain- 
ing atmosphere,  our  proposal  seeks  to  equal- 
ize the  economic  pressures  of  any  strike,  and, 
thus  Increase  the  Incentive  to  agree  In  order 
to  avoid  a  strike.-  The  bill,  therefore,  elimi- 
nates the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  which  allows  strik- 
ing railroad  employees  to  secure  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits. 

Thus,  our  proposal  eliminates  unreasonable 
delay  and  creates  the  salutory  pressure  of  a 
meaningful  "leadline,  all  In  furtherance  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Presently,  grievances  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreements  are  handled  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry by  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board,  a  government-supported  board.  Our 
proposal  would  eliminate  the  Board  over  » 
two-year  period  and  replace  it  with  a  private 
grievance  and  arbitration  mechanism,  not 
only  to  eliminate  government  Intervention 
but  also  to  reduce  the  strains  on  the  bar- 
gaining relationships  between  labor  and 
management  occasioned  by  the  Board's  case 
backlog  which  Is  estimated  to  exceed  3.000 
cases. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  to  be  effec- 
tively utilized  and  Improved,  it  Is  Important 
to  understand  why  these  labor  crises  affect- 
ing the  national  health  and  safety  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  certain  industries.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  establish  a  better  framework 
of  Information  on  this  problem. 

For  this  reason,  we  liave  proposed  In  our 
bill  that  a  Special  Industries  Commission  be 
established  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  as  to  the  best  ways  to 
remedy  the  weaknesses  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  Industries  marked  by  critical  labor  re- 
lations problems. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  most  ef- 
fective approach  to  this  problem  Is  one  which 
will  support  and  strengthen  free  collective 
bargaining  In  the  nation,  that  will  provide  for 
a  minimum  of  government  interference  with 
that  process  and  yet  provide  a  range  of  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  Nation's  health  and 
safety.  We  consider  this  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est priority  and  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  S.  560. 

As  the  President  reiterated  In  his  most  re- 
cent Message  to  Congress  recommending  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act : 

I  urge  that  this  time  we  not  wait  for  the 
next  emergency,  but  rather  Join  together  In 
acting  upon  It  now. 

Statement  of  John  A.  'Volpe,  Sccretart  of 
Transportation,  Before  the  Sttbcommit- 
TEE  ON  Labor,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Recard- 
i.NC  THE  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act  of  1971,  Tkursdat.  Sep- 
tember 16,   1971 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  on  S  560.  the  Einergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  Congress's  recess 
last  month,  this  country  was  experiencing  a 
series  of  selective  railroad  strikes.  While  that 
dispute  has  been  settled,  the  basic  problem 
of  labor  relations  In  the  transportation  In- 
dustry still  remains. 

As  Secretary  Hodgson  testified  before  this 
Committee,  to  preserve  the  Railway  labor 
Act  will  only  serve  to  enmesh  us  In  further 
labor  disputes  In  this  troubled  Industry. 
Let  me  only  remind  the  Committee  that 
less  than  two  weeks  from  today  the  con- 
gresslonally  Imposed  coollng-off  period  for 
the  signalmen's  strike  ends.  As  of  today, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  we  must  eventually 
return  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for  emergency 
relief. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  the  Administration 
believes  we  must  act,  and  act  now.  As  you 
know,  labor  relations  within  the  railroad  and 
airline  Industries  are  governed  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  of  1926.  Since  the  passage  of 
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tb«  Act.  190  emergency  boards  have  been  con- 
vened to  deal  with  transportation  crises. 
During  Just  the  last  two  years,  Congress  has 
had  to  act  three  times  following  the  failure 
of  efforts  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
bring  about  final  reeolutlon  of  work  disputes. 
In  comparison,  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  only  been 
needed  29  times  since  Its  enactment  In  1947. 
Further,  on  only  7  of  these  3fi  occasions  did 
a  strike  actually  resume  after  the  cooling- 
off  period. 

Paced  with  the  failure  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  the  relative  success  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  course  of  this  Administra- 
tion was  clear.  No  longer  should  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  be  allowed  to  grind  to 
a  halt.  Therefore,  last  year  the  President 
proposed  Innovative  legislation  dealing  with 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. Our  proposed  measure  Is  based  on 
Taft-Hartley,  but  reaches  beyond  It  to  Incor- 
porate new  techniques  to  enhance  collective 
bargaining.  It  would  place  under  the  emer- 
gency disputes  provisions  of  that  one  statute 
all  transportation  Industries. 

The  bill  covers  three  major  areas  where 
we  have  found  shortcomings  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

The  first  deals  with  bargaining  and  arbi- 
tration procedures.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  are 
not  required  to  have  termination  dates  and 
call  for  a  complex  series  of  negotiations  be- 
fore they  can  be  altered.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  would  require  speclflc  con- 
tract termination  dates  and  written  notice 
of  desired  contractual  changes  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  that  date.  After  expiration,  the 
parties  could  resort  to  self  help  until  an 
emergency  situation  imperiled  the  national 
health  or  safety. 

Likewise,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  a 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  arbi- 
trates grievances.  This  process  Is  so  slow  and 
inefficient  that  the  Board's  backload  la  cur- 
rently more  than  3,000  cases.  The  Adminis- 
tration seeks,  therefore,  to  phase  out  the 
Board  In  favor  of  a  private  grievance  and  ar- 
bitration mechanism. 

The  second  element  of  the  legislation  Is 
built  on  the  successful  emergency  procedures 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Under  Taft-Hartley, 
and  under  our  proposed  legislation,  when  a 
threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout  im- 
perils the  national  health  or  safety,  the  F>res- 
Ident  may  appoint  a  board  of  Inquiry  to  ex- 
amine the  Issues  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
President.  After  receiving  this  report,  the 
President  may  seek  an  80-day  Injunction 
against  a  strike  or  lockout.  As  I  mentioned, 
this  cooUng-off  mechanism  has  been  followed 
by  a  resumption  of  a  strike  only  seven  times. 
Lastly,  while  Taft-Hartley  has  been  quite 
successful,  there  have  been  instances  when 
a  further  step  was  needed.  We  have  remedied 
this  defect  with  the  addition  of  three  new 
Presidential  options  at  the  end  of  the  80-day 
cooUng-off  period.  One  would  be  an  culdl- 
tlonal  30-day  coollng-off  period.  This  option 
would  tindoubtedly  be  employed  In  situa- 
tions where  the  parties  have  already  reached 
an  agreement  In  principle  and  only  need  a 
short  time  more  to  negotiate  final  details.  A 
second  Presidential  option  would  be  to  ap- 
point a  partial  operation  panel  which  would 
designate  certain  essential  goods  and  require 
them  to  be  moved.  Partial  operation  could  be 
In  effect  for  as  long  as  180  days.  Finally,  the 
President  could  exercise  a  third  option  called 
the  "final  offer"  option.  If  he  chose  this  latter 
option,  each  party  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  final  offer  and  an  alternative  final  of- 
fer. These  final  offers  would  be  submitted  to 
a  board  which  would  choose  the  moat  rea- 
sonable. The  final  offer  procedure,  one  of  the 
most  Innovative  new  Ideas  In  labor  relations. 
Is  directed  toward  driving  the  parties  to- 
gether during  collective  bargaining.  Faced 
with  having  a  neutral  panel  choose  In  Its  en- 
tirety the  most  reasonable  offer  of  the  four 


presented  to  them,  each  side  would  be  en- 
couraged to  put  forward  the  most  reasonable 
offer.  The  legislation  provldaa  for  a  6-day 
bargaining  period  to  follow  the  submlulon 
of  the  final  offers  so  that  the  parties,  realiz- 
ing how  cloae  they  might  be,  would  volun- 
tarily settle  without  the  need  for  outside 
action. 

The  President,  In  recommending  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure,  said  on  February  3  of 
this  year ; 

"The  urgency  at  this  matter  should  require 
no  new  emphasis  by  anyone;  the  critical  na- 
ture of  It  should  be  clear  to  all." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  believe  we  must  face  up  to  this  problem, 
and  face  up  to  It  now,  before  events  overtake 
us,  and  while  reasoned  consideration  is  still 
possible." 

*  •  •  •  • 
"The  l^lslatlon  I  propose  today  would  es- 
tablish a  framework  for  settling  emergency 
transportation  dliq)utes  In  a  recMonable  and 
orderly  fashion,  fair  to  the  parties  and  with- 
out the  shattering  impact  on  the  public  of  a 
transportation  shutdown." 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Conunlttee,  t)een  Secretary  of  Transportation 
now  for  almost  three  years.  I  have  seen  the 
shattering  impact  on  the  public  which  the 
President  spoke  of,  and  I  have  experienced 
the  frenzied  activity  needed  to  reaolve  trans- 
portation strikes,  even  on  a  temporary  basis. 
During  Just  the  last  19  months  this  nation 
has  been  faced  on  four  septuple  occasions 
with  the  dilemma  of  potential  nationwide 
railroad  strikes.  In  the  spring  of  1970,  Con- 
gress averted  a  strike  by  legislative  action, 
first  by  postponing  the  strike  for  37  days  and 
then  by  enacting  legislation  that  imposed  a 
settlement.  We  were  less  fortunate  the  other 
three  times. 

In  December  of  1970  and  thla  past  May,  the 
country  experienced  two  short-lived  strikes 
which,  but  for  the  speedy  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  would  have 
crippled  the  nation.  This  summer,  as  I  have 
said,  we  experienced  a  serlee  of  selective 
strikes  whose  cumulative  effect  fell  Just  short 
of  a  national  emergency.  It  Is  clear  that  any 
such  disruption  would  have  a  serious  Impact 
on  our  efforts  to  stabilize  and  Improve  the 
economy.  To  end  the  strike  In  May.  Mr. 
Chalrnmn.  the  Administration  propoeed  and 
the  Congress  enacted  emergency  legislation. 
If  the  effect  of  the  selective  strikes  earlier 
this  summer  had  become  more  serious,  or 
moved  Into  a  nation-wide  shutdown,  it  Is 
clear  we  would  have  had  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress again. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
recognize  that  permanent  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  continual  recurrence  of 
such  stopgap  legislative  efforts.  Our  proposal 
Is  meant  to  do  Just  that.  We  cannot  continue 
to  ask  the  Congress  to  decide  these  Issues  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis.  That  Is  why  we  are  now  pro- 
posing a  mechanism  for  resolving  disputes — 
one  which  allows  labor  and  management  to 
bargain  out  their  differences  without  eco- 
nomically crippling  the  nation.  This  legis- 
lation 1.S  meant  to  tell  labor  and  management 
that  they  can  have  fiexlblllty  In  their  bar- 
gaining, but  at  the  end  there  must  be  a  final 
settlement.  We  are  not  telling  them  what 
the  terms  must  be — we  are  merely  saying 
that   they  must  reach  an  agreement. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  thing  clear.  This 
Is  not  a  pro-management  bill,  nor  Is  this 
a  pro-labor  bill.  It  Is  a  bill,  as  Its  title  states. 
In  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  a  bill  which  Is 
meant  only  to  protect  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion from  becoming  the  innocent  victims 
of  a  labor-management  dispute  within  a  sin- 
gle Industry. 

I  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  labor/ 
management  fence.  As  an  owner  of  my  con- 
struction business.  I  was  management.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  for  two  years  as  Mas- 
sachusetts chairman  of  the  Labor-Manage- 


ment Relations  Committee  of  the  AasoeU* 
tlou  of  Oeneral  Contractors  of  America  and 
for  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion's National  Labor-Management  Relatlooi 
Committee.  As  the  Committee  knowa,  bow- 
ever,  I  started  as  a  plasterer's  apprentice,  'nfi. 
In  fact.  I  still  hold  an  honorary  lifetime 
membership  In  the  International  Plastenn 
Union.  As  a  result.  I  feel  that  I  understand 
many  of  the  problems  of  labor/  management 
negotiations  and  I  am  confident  that  this  bill 
enhances  the  Incentives  for  negotiation  and 
the  prospects  for  voluntary  settlement. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  m 
have  singled  out  the  transportation  Industry 
for  special  legislation.  There  la  no  other  In- 
dustry where  the  effects  of  work  atoppagat 
have  such  a  devastating  effect  on  our  na- 
tional welfare.  Simply  stated,  the  tiana- 
portatlon  Industry  U  the  lifeline  of  our  na- 
tion's economy.  Each  mode  plays  its  Im- 
portant part — be  It  trucking,  airlines,  rail- 
roads, or  maritime — each  catering  to  the  kind 
of  business  it  can  most  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively serve.  The  other  side  of  the  coin,  how- 
ever. Is  that  If  one  mode  Is  shut  down,  the 
other  modes  cannot  easily  take  up  the  slack. 
For  example,  the  tran8pK>rtatlon  of  steel  or 
automobiles  cannot  readily  be  ahlfted  to 
other  modes  on  short  notice  If  the  railroads 
go  on  strike.  Likewise,  there  Is  no  modal  sub- 
stitute foor  rapid  coast-to-coaat  passenger 
transport  by  airplane.  It  appears  that  one  of 
the  prices  we  pay  for  the  specialization  la 
our  transportation  Industry  is  that  we  are 
dependent  upon  It  functioning  as  a  whole. 
The  shutdown  of  one  of  our  transportation 
modes,  or  a  substantial  portion  of  any  mode, 
unbalances  the  entire  S3r8tem,  and  has  an 
Impact  upon  the  national  health  or  safety. 
The  severity  of  this  situation  calls  for  special 
remedy. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem.  We  are  faced 
with  an  Industry  which  does  not  manufac- 
ture a  product,  but  makes  possible  the  manu- 
facturing of  almoet  all  products.  Transporta- 
tion Is  the  link  which  binds  our  many  mate- 
rial sources  to  our  industries;  It  Is  the  link 
which  binds  our  Industry  to  the  consumer.  In 
short.  It  makes  possible  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  services  which  Is  the  keystone  of  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  public  Interest  precludes  our  allowing 
that  process  to  flounder,  yet  our  commitment 
to  the  essential  fairness  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining system  precludes  our  altering  it  any 
more  than  Is  absolutely  necessary.  What  the 
Administration  proposes,  therefore,  merely 
enlarges  the  options  open  to  the  President  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  fruitful  collective 
bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  reiterated 
his  recommendation  that  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Act  be  enacted.  The  Admin- 
istration recognizes  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. We  cannot  continue  to  live  from  crisis 
to  crisis.  We  all  know  that  hindsight  Is  better 
thsn  foresight,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  our  hindsight  to  plan  for  the  future.  This 
Is  what  we  as  a  government  owe  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  strongly  urge  Its  enactment. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may 
have. 

Statement    of   Paui,    R.    Cragkon,    Dkfutt 

DlBTCTOB      OF      IKIAND      TKAmC,      IlflUTAIT 

TRArnc  MANAoncKNT  AifD  TnucTNAL  Snv- 
icE,  on  S.  660,  8.  694.  8.  832,  8.  1093.  and  8. 
1934.  92d  Congress  Betoke  the  Commtt- 
TEE  ON  Lasos  and  Pttbuc  Wklvakk,  U.8. 
Senate 

My  name  Is  Paul  R.  Chagnon.  I  am  Deputy 
Director  of  Inland  Traffic  for  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Service 
(MTMTS).  MTMT8  Is  a  single  manager 
agency  operating  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  performing  commercial  traffic  man- 
agement functions  for  all  elements  of  tb« 
Department  of  Defense.  The  functions  Ot 
logistics  and  traffic  management  are  essen- 
tially divided  among  the  shippers,  the  Army, 
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Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  who  de- 
cide what  (or  who)  Is  to  be  transported, 
where  the  transport  Is  to  be  furnished  to,  and 
when  It  must  arrive.  MTMTS  provides  the 
traffic  management  advice  as  to  how  the 
commercial  transportation  service  Is  procured 
and  used.  Our  scope  of  responsibility  Is  limit- 
ed to  the  continental  United  States,  except 
for  household  goods  which  Is  a  worldwide 
responsibility. 

My  personal  qualifications  lay  In  the  area 
of  domestic  freight  traffic  management;  how- 
ever. I  have  developed  data  in  the  fields  of 
passenger  traffic  and  export  and  ocean  ter- 
minal operations  for  the  committees  use. 
Accordingly.  I  will  attempt  to  answer  or  de- 
velop the  answers  for  whatever  questions  the 
committee  may  have  In  these  areas. 

Since  1967.  we  have  experienced  eight  rail 
strikes,  one  major  motor  carrier  strike,  11 
airline  strikes,  6  longshoreman  strikes,  and 
4  ocean  strikes  that  have  required  action  on 
our  part  to  Insure  a  minimal  Impact  on  DOD 
traffic.  It  Is  recognized  that  these  are  not 
complete  figures  as  some  local  work  stoppages 
never  come  to  our  attention.  Those  that  did 
come  to  our  attention  did  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial Impact.  This  was  due  to  diversions 
to  other  means  of  transport,  cooperation  of 
labor  and  management  to  handle  defense 
traffic,  and  normally  only  brief  work  stop- 
pages. The  lengrth  of  the  strike  Is,  however, 
the  most  critical  factor. 

The  ability  of  alternate  modes  to  satisfy 
emergency  requirements  Is  limited.  An  exam- 
ple of  motor  carriers'  ability  to  supplant  rail 
carriage  of  ammunition  demonstrates  this. 
The  capacity  of  a  truck  Is  normally  limited 
to  40.000  pounds  of  tunmunltlon.  Up  to  120.- 
000  pounds  can  be  loaded  In  a  rail  car.  This 
means  we  would  need  as  many  as  three  times 
the  number  of  trucks  as  rail  cars.  Between 
150  and  200  rail  carloads  are  necessary  for  a 
shipload  of  ammunition.  Therefore,  some  450 
to  600  trucks  would  be  required  for  a  ship. 
This  creates  an  extreme  demand  for  trucks 
which  even  if  obtainable  would  severely  clog 
up  the  ammunition  plans  and  ammunition 
ocean  terminals  which  are  most  efficiently 
operated  with  rail  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  rail  service  cannot 
satisfy  some  needs  we  have  for  trucks.  This 
is  best  demonstrated  In  the  supply  of  perish- 
able foods  to  the  consuming  posts,  camps 
and  stations.  Motor  carriers  provide  a 
scheduled,  door-to-door  delivery  of  mixed 
frozen  and  chilled  perishables  which  is  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  Individual  consumption 
requirements  and  refrigerated  storage  cap- 
ability of  the  post  Involved.  Railroads  are 
not  normally  able  to  provide  this  "retail" 
type  service  because  of  facilities  problems. 
While  ultimate  delivery  from  rail  facility  to 
user  probably  could  be  arranged  It  Is  Ineffi- 
cient and  more  expensive. 

The  question  of  Internal  DOD  movement 
caf>ablllty  naturally  rises  In  this  connection. 
We  have  In  existence  a  military  owned  vehi- 
cle plan  which  provides  for  the  use  of  vehi- 
cles assigned  to  units  throughout  the  United 
Slates.  We  believe  that  only  the  barest  es- 
sential cargo  could  be  accommodated  by 
these  vehicles  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  essential  activities.  Our  estimate  that 
w.-ts  Included  In  the  report  required  of  the 
DOD  In  PL  92-17  was  that  possibly  ten  per- 
cent of  defense  rail  traffic  could  be  moved 
under  the  military  owned  vehicle  plan  If 
a;i  other  training  operations  were  curtailed. 

The  second  mitigating  factor  In  easing  the 
Impact  of  strikes  on  DOD  Is  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  whenever  It  was  possible  both  labor  and 
management  have  attempted  to  exempt  mili- 
tary traffic  from  strikes.  This  has  been  most 
successful  where  our  traffic  could  be  Isolated 
as  In  longshoremen  strikes  where  special 
piers  could  be  set  aside  or  In  ocean  strikes 
where  full  shiploads  could  be  marshaled.  In 
these    cases    labor    and    management    have 


agreed  to  conduct  special  operations  In  order 
to  continue  the  flow  of  military  supplies. 

Motor  carrier  service  has  been  continued 
during  strikes  In  special  cases  where  clear- 
ance procedures  have  been  established 
through  local  organizations.  These  proce- 
dures have  been  hampered  by  reports  of  vio- 
lence and  consequent  reluctance  of  drivers 
10  operate  even  though  cleared  by  union  of- 
ficials. 

During  strikes  railroads  normally  attempt 
to  handle  defense  traffic  utilizing  supervisory 
personnel.  However,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
operationally  qualified  supervisors,  opera- 
tions are  possible  only  for  a  short  period. 
Here  too,  umons  have  a^eed  to  handle  de- 
fense traffic  in  limited  fashion  where  It  could 
be  Isolated,  such  as  switching  into  ammuni- 
tion terminals. 

During  a  recent  airline  strike,  DOD  found 
Itself  with  more  than  normal  charter  service 
as  labor  and  management  agreed  to  continue 
charter  operations  for  the  military.  Military 
aircraft  have  a  one-time  lift  capability  of 
over  100.000  passengers  within  CONUS  If 
committed  solely  to  passenger  movements. 
This  is  considerably  more  than  the  dally 
average  of  7,000  military  passengers  travel- 
ing via  commerlcal  air.  The  use  of  all  or  part 
of  this  military  lift,  when  commercial  air  op- 
erations have  stopped,  is  contingent  on  other 
military  priorities. 

The  third  liimtlng  factor  of  impact  Is 
duration  of  the  strike.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  DOD  report  pursutmt  to  PL 
92-17  concerning  the  17  May  rail  strike: 

"While  a  short  duration  strike  of  one  week 
or  less  would  Impact  the  Defense  Department 
very  little,  a  prolonged  strike  lasting  beyond 
seven  to  ten  days  would  begin  to  seriously 
affect  the  Department  as  the  strike  duration 
Increased.  Primary  Impact  would  be  evi- 
denced by  a  shutting-down  of  TNT  produc- 
tion plants.  This  impact  would  be  com- 
pounded with  shortages  of  aviation  fuel. 
cotU  and  fuel  oU  as  a  rail  strike  approached 
30  to  45  days.  Major  projects  and/or  pro- 
grams susceptible  to  disruption,  delay  and/or 
Increased  cost  In  a  prolonged  strike  would  in- 
clude weapon  and  vehicle  production  and 
deployment;  naval  fleet  support,  defense 
housing,  training,  ecological  undertakings 
and  construction  within  the  United  States 
and  overseas." 

The  final  area  of  Impact  which  I  believe 
win  interest  the  committee  Is  the  Interrup- 
tion In  movement  of  sensitive  materials. 
■When  materials  such  as  firearms  and  am- 
munition of  certain  types  are  caught  In 
transit  by  a  strike  they  are  highly  vulnerable 
to  theft."  As  the  committee  Is  aware  such 
losses  have  been  the  subject  of  interest  at 
all  levels  of  Oovernment  and  are  viewed  with 
great  concern.  We  devote  considerable  effort 
to  arrange  following  reports  of  such  move- 
ments when  a  strike  Is  forthcoming.  If  such 
shipments  are  frustrated  action  Is  taken  to 
provide  protection  either  through  local  law 
enforcement  bodies  or  through  military 
guards.  Thus  far,  we  know  of  no  losses  of  this 
material  due  to  strikes.  However,  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  Is  at  Its  highest  level  when 
shipments  are  frustrated  at  jwlnts  with  un- 
predictable protective   capability. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors  the 
"Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act" 
which  was  proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  and  Introduced  as  S.  560  because  It 
treats  disputes  which  arise  throughout  the 
entire  transportation  Industry,  not  Just 
railroad  transpxirtation.  This  bill.  In  our 
opinion,  provides  the  necessary  framework 
for  dealing  with  national  emergency  disputes 
for  the  entire  transportation  Industry,  which 
Includes  railroads,  airlines,  longshoremen, 
and  trucks.  S.  560  Is  therefore  the  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  win  attempt  to  answer  questions  In  these 


areas  the  conunlttee  desires  further  Informa- 
tion on.  Also  available  for  the  committee's 
use  Is  statistical  data  from  the  MTMTS 
Progress  Report  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  FY 
71,  which  contains  comprehensive  Informa- 
tion on  defense  traffic. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MnJTARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

amendment    no.    4*1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
<No.  441)  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equadly 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caJl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  error  in  the 
amendment  in  the  cwnputatlon  of  the 
total  figures.  That  error  is  on  line  8. 
The  figure  in  the  amendment  reads 
"$2,374,829,000."  The  figure  should  read 
"$2,374,804,000."  It  is  a  compnitatlon 
error  of  $25,000.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  amendment  corrected. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  for  a  clariflcatlon.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  state  the  line 
in  the  printed  version? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  In  line  9. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  use  the  printed  version  and 
indicate  the  page  and  line? 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  the  printed  version 
it  is  line  2,  and  the  figure  in  the  amend- 
ment is  "$2,374,829,000."  The  figure 
should  read  "$2,374,804,000." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  modification  will  be  made. 

PfUTILKCK    OP   THX    FtOOB 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members 
of  my  staff,  Mr.  Ron  Way  and  Mr.  David 
Osterhout,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  441  is  the  pending  business.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  441  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that: 

Not  more  than  (3.492.000  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  research  and  development  In  con- 
nection with  the  Navy's  Project  Sanguine,  of 
which  amount  $150,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  carrying  out  an  environmental  com- 
patablMty  program  In  connection  with  the 
Sanguine  project,  and  of  which  amount 
•300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  biological 
and  ecological  effects  research  In  connection 
with  the  Sanguine  project. 

And,  further: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
any  research  and  development  work  In  con- 
nection with  a  deep  underground  system  for 
the  Sanguine  project. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Senate  last  Wednesday  voted  on 
another  amendment  to  H.R.  8687  deal- 
ing with  Project  Sanguine.  That  amend- 
ment, which  lost  by  a  vote  of  45  to  35. 
would  have  withheld  all  research  and 
development  funds  for  the  Sanguine  sys- 
tem until  a  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  is  completed  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
until  a  technical  review,  to  determine 
whether  this  communications  project 
will  work.  Is  completed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

Although  the  amendment  before  us 
today  also  deals  with  Project  Sanguine, 
it  is  substantially  different  from  the  pre- 
vious amendment. 

This  amendment  will  not  In  any  way 
interrupt  the  ongoing  research  and  de- 
velopment program  by  the  Navy.  Rather. 
it  will  simply  hold  the  level  of  spending 
on  Project  Sangiiine  to  the  level  original- 
ly requested  by  the  Navy  when  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  submitted  to  Congress 
In  mid-January. 

As  I  explained  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
Wednesday,  Project  Sanguine  has  been 
In  the  research  and  development  stage 
since  1958.  Since  then,  nearly  $50  million 
have  been  spent  on  this  project. 

When  the  Navy  presented  Its  Sanguine 
budget  to  the  Congress  last  January,  it 
Included  a  line  item  for  what  it  called 
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deep  underground  research.  The  Navy 
explained  that  It  was  going  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  burying  this  very  large  an- 
tenna in  a  network  of  tunnels  several 
thousand  feet  underground.  At  least  part 
of  the  work  would  consist  of  drilling  core 
holes  in  the  Laurentian  shield  bedrock  to 
determine  the  feaslbiUty  of  a  deep  under- 
ground system,  presumably  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  shallower  system. 

To  conduct  this  deep  imderground  re- 
search, the  Navy  requested  a  total  of 
$2,140,000  out  of  the  total  budget  request 
of  $5,557,000.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  in  the  budget.  $3,417,000,  Is  to  be 
spent  on  continuing  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  shallow,  6-feet  deep  sys- 
tem and  the  environmental  effects  of  In- 
stalling and  operating  that  shallow  sys- 
tem. 

When  the  Navy  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  5  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  April  20,  the  Department's  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Dr.  Robert  Prosch,  outlined  the 
overall  budget  including  the  $2.14  mil- 
lion for  the  deep  -mderground  research. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  testi- 
mony was  being  heard,  a  team  of  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was 
just  completing  a  major  task  of  review- 
ing the  technology  for  Project  Sanguine. 
Independent  of  this  study,  another  sci- 
entist at  the  University  of  Kansas  at 
Lawrence,  Dr.  Albert  Biggs,  a  widely 
recognized  antenna  expert,  was  engaged 
in  a  similar  study. 

Both  reports  concluded  that  Project 
Sanguine  would  not  work  with  the  power 
input  levels  announced  by  the  Navy.  The 
Wisconsin  report,  by  the  Wisconsin  Com- 
mittee for  Environmental  Information, 
said  it  would  take  so  long  to  send  mes- 
sages via  Project  Sanguine  that  the  sig- 
nal could  easily  be  jammed  by  another 
country. 

I  considered  these  reports  to  be  serious 
enough  to  warrant  an  independent  tech- 
nical review  to  determine  whether,  in 
fact,  this  project  would  work.  I  asked 
the  Navy  to  seek  such  an  independent 
evaluation.  And  the  Navy  agreed.  That 
evaluation  will  be  done  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineers.  They  have  just 
begun  or  are  about  to  begin  their  current 
studies. 

Dr.  Frosch  notified  me  on  May  14  that 
he  had  requested  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  NaUonal  Academy  of 
Engineering  to  conduct  a  technical  re- 
view of  Project  Sanguine.  This  technical 
review  will  seek  to  determine  whether 
the  .-,halIow  system— buried  6  feet  in  the 
ground— is  In  fact  a  workable  system. 
Until  that  que.stion  is  .settled  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  spend  money  explor- 
ing the  feasibility  of  a  deep  imderground 
system  buried  possibly  a  mile  deep.  Ap- 
parently the  Navy  now  agrees  on  this 
point  and  has  abandoned  its  request  for 
this  purpose,  but  ha^  requested  that  this 
$2  million  now  be  added  on  top  of  Its 
budget  for  research  on  the  shallow  sys- 
tem. This  request  has  not  been  justified 
before  any  committee  of  either  House  and 
should  be  deleted  from  the  budget. 

On  July  31,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee,  Mr.  Ellender,  and  outlined 
my  concern  about  approving  the  San- 
guine budget  while  the  very  serious,  un- 
resolved technical  problems  were  sched- 
uled to  be  reviewed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering. 

During  the  week  of  September  5. 1  de- 
cided to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  to 
withhold  funding  for  development  of 
Project  Sanguine  until  both  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  the  tech- 
nical review  were  completed.  A  public 
announcement  outlining  the  essence  of 
this  amendment,  and  its  rationale,  waa 
made  that  same  week. 

On  September  10,  the  Navy  hand-de- 
livered a  message  to  my  office  that  It  waa 
all  but  abandoning  the  deep  imderground 
research,  because  of  unexplained  techni- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  effort. 
The  $2  million  requested  for  this  research 
no  longer  was  needed,  the  Navy  said. 

However,  rather  than  deleting  the  $2 
million  from  the  budget,  the  Navy  sim- 
ply transferred  that  money  to  the  $3.5 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
the  shallow  Sanguine  system. 

The  military  budget  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  mid-January.  This  budget 
contained  the  appropriation  for  Project 
Sanguine,  including  the  $2  million  re- 
search of  a  deep  underground  system. 

The  Sanguine  budget,  including  the 
deep  underground  research,  was  dis- 
cussed on  April  5  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  again  on 
April  20  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Similar  hearings  on  this  same  military 
bill,  including  the  same  budget  for  Proj- 
ect Sanguine,  were  held  on  the  House 
.side. 

On  June  17,  the  military  budget  was 
approved  by  the  House.  This  budget  con- 
tained the  line-by-line  budget  for  San- 
guine that  was  outlined  before  the  several 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Then  on  September  10.  nearly  5 
months  after  the  Navy  testified  on  Proj- 
ect Sanguine  before  the  two  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  nearly  3  months  after  the 
militar>'  bill  had  been  approved  by  the 
House,  the  Navy  suddenly  revised  its 
budget  for  Project  Sanguine  by  trans- 
ferring the  $2  million  for  deep  under- 
ground research  and  addinK  that  amount 
to  development  of  the  shallow  Sanguine 
.system. 

By  this  time,  the  military  procurement 
bill  already  had  been  reported  out  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  action. 

In  effect,  the  Navy  has  substantially 
increased  the  research  and  development 
effort  for  the  shallow  Sanguine  system 
without,  bothering  to  present  Congress 
with  any  justification  whatsoever  for  it. 
on  top  of  their  original  request  which  la 
almost  75  percent  increase  in  research 
and  development  on  the  shallow  system, 
without  one  word  of  Justification  before 
any  committee  of  either  House. 

This  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
interrupt  research  and  development  for 
Project  Sanguine,  tha  shallow  system.  All 
it  would  do  is  hold  spending  on  this  proj- 
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ect  to  the  same  level  that  was  requested 
by  the  Navy  itself,  and  require  the  Navy 
to  give  back  to  the  pubUc  treasury  the  $2 
million  they  have  publicly  said  they  do 
not  need,  but  would  like  to  hold  on  to 
in  order  to  almost  double  the  research 
and  development  budget  on  the  shallow 
syjtem.  This  amendment  simply  removes 
from  the  budget  the  $2  million  that  the 
Navy  itself  has  said  that  it  no  longer 
needs. 

Certainly,  the  Navy  is  capable  of  plan- 
ning ahead  for  a  single  year  on  a  research 
and  development  project  that  is  as  ad- 
vanced as  is  Project  Sanguine. 

In  this  case,  the  ravy  has  said  that  it 
needs  $3.5  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  shallow  Project  San- 
guine for  fiscal  year  1972.  That  is  what 
thev  told  the  appropriate  committees  in 
tlie  House  and  Senate.  That  is  the  budget 
they  ought  to  be  held  to  and  they  should 
no*  be  able  to  come  in  here  and  almost 
double  their  budget  without  one  word  of 
justification  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Sanguine  budget  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  This  description  includes 
the  Navy's  original  request  for  research 
and  development  of  Project  Sanguine, 
the  revised  requested  announced  less 
than  3  weeks  ago  on  September  10.  and 
the  line-by-line  dollar  figures  taken  from 
these  two  requests  and  incorporated  into 
the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROJECT  SANGUINE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
(In  thousands] 


B 


Item 


Ongmal 
request 


Revised 
request 


Figures 
lor 
Senator 
Nelson  5 
amend- 
ment 


1.  Program  management. 

system  engineering 
support,  and  communi- 
cation design  consul- 
tation Jl.UO        Jl,485 

2.  Receiving  antenna  ani 

recei»ti  subsystem 

design  705  1. 260 

3.  Int-rterence       mitigation 

{.logiam  environmental 
compatibility  program. 
5',att  support ..  350  «67 

4.  Facii:!y    design   and   site 

research 

(a)  Surface   surviv- 

able  system  427  798 

(b)  Deep  under- 

ground system   .         2, 140  200 

5    Test  Iscihty  operation 325  300 

6.  Biological  ecological 

elects  research    200  300 

7,  f IF  propagation/ 

almosphenc  noise 

measurements 300  747 

ToUl TkT         5.557 


Jl  110 
705 

350 

427 

000 
300 

300 
300 


3,492 


NOTES 

C.-lumn  A  —The  budgel  request  tor  Sanguine  outlined  by  the 
Navy  to  Senate  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Committees, 
and  the  budget  approved  by  the  House  on  June  W. 

Column  B  —The  Navy's  revised  budget,  announced  on  Sep- 
tember IQ. 

Column  C -Senator  Nelson's  amendment  would  take  the 
Naw'i  loAest  buiJgcl  figures  for  each  line,  encepl  it  would 
strike  all  money  lor  deep  underground  research  (line  4  b).  Also, 
it  would  take  the  highest  I. jure  tot  environmental  studies  (line  6) 
because  i'  is  geneially  agreed  that  much  more  effort  in  this  area 
IS  needed 

Therefore,  (he  Nelson  amendment  would  allow  J3. 492,000  for 
Sanju  ne  development,  a  reduction  ol  $2,065,000  from  the 
budgel  request  of  J5.557.0O0. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  brief 
explanation,  this  amendment  takes  the 
lowest  budget  figures  for  each  line  of  the 
two  budget  requests  for  Sanguine  sub- 
mitted by  the  Navy— with  two  excep- 
tions. 

One  is  in  the  item  for  deep  under- 
ground research.  The  Navy  has  said  that 
there  are  certain  technical  problems  as- 
sociated with  deep  underground  place- 
ment of  the  Sanguine  antennas,  and  ac- 
celerated research  in  this  area  is  not 
needed.  However,  the  Navy  has  left 
$200,000  in  the  deep  underground  re- 
search area.  My  amendment  would  strike 
all  funds  for  this  effort. 

The  second  is  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental effects  research.  Here,  both  the 
Np.vy  and  independent  scientists  agree 
that  much  work  has  to  be  done  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  installing  and  operat- 
ing the  Sanguine  system.  In  its  original 
budget  the  Navy  requested  $350,000  to 
conduct  the  necessary  environmental  ef- 
fects research.  In  the  revised  budget  of 
September  10.  the  Navy  requested  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000  for  this  item. 

My  amendment  would  accept  the  high- 
est request,  the  $100,000  additional,  for 
environmental  research. 

Therefore,  the  pending  amendment 
would  allow  $3,492,000  for  continued  re- 
search on  Project  Sanguine  and  elimi- 
nate the  $2  million  for  deep  underground 
exploration  which  the  NavT  itself  con- 
cedes it  does  not  need. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  1 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  38  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  did 
we  get  down  to  38  minutes?  I  yielded  my- 
self 15  minutes.  Was  the  quorum  call 
charged  equally  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  54  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  quite  brief.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Texsus.  who  Is  well  pre- 
pared in  this  field  and  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  proceed  next. 

Let  me  say  to  the  membersliip  of  the 
Senate  that  this  is  an  important  matter. 
Frankly,  however,  it  is  rather  dlflflcult 
to  explain  before  a  body  of  100  Members. 
This  is  in  the  field  of  research  and 
development.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  submission 
of  the  budget  this  year,  there  were  475 
separate  programs  representing  this  vast 
research  and  development  program  and 
something  like  2.000  projects.  Those 
2.000  projects  break  down  into  30,000 
tasks  and  work  units. 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  actually  plowed  through 
all  of  these  pages  and  all  of  these  Items, 
either  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
or  the  very  competent  staff  mMnbers  of 
the  committee.  We  are  able  to  give  an- 
swers and  analyze  these  Items.  We  know 
something  about  all  of  them. 
This   involves   the   Sanguine   Project 


which  is  one  out  of  30,000  tasks  that 
comprise  the  great  volume  of  individual 
efforts.  It  is  necessary  to  have  this  vast 
research  and  development  program,  of 
course.  This  amendment  affects  only  $2.14 
milUon  of  the  $5,557  milUon  requested 
for  Sanguine. 

This  Sanguine  project  relates,  in  my 
terms,  to  fieet  communications,  com- 
munications between  the  shore  and  stra- 
tegic nuclear  submarines;  and  trying  to 
improve  those  communications  and  make 
them  less  vulnerable  to  detection  and  de- 
struction. It  is  essentially  research.  It  is 
almost  what  we  might  call  basic  research 
in  this  field. 

There  could  not  be  anything  more  im- 
portant than  communications  at  sea  be- 
tween the  shore  and  submarines,  one 
with  another.  Under  our  continuing  reso- 
lution, $1  million  of  the  $2,140  million 
has  already  been  obligated. 

That  is  just  the  practicaJ  side  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as 
he  might  desire.  How  much  time  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
like? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  yield  me  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
If  he  desires  25  minutes,  I  will  yield  him 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
pression "beating  a  dead  horse"  comes 
to  mind  when  Project  Sanguine  again  is 
the  subject  of  a  restrictive  amendment 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  a  program,  which  the  Navy 
considers  to  be  of  such  Importance,  be- 
cause it  promises  to  provide  an  emer- 
gency communications  link  with  our 
strategic  nuclear  submarine  force.  Is  sin- 
gled out  for  such  treatment.  This  is  even 
more  perplexing,  because  the  program  is 
only  in  the  concept  formulation  or  study 
stage  at  a  relatively  modest  cost  and  is 
restricted  this  year  to  answering  the 
questions  of  technical  significance. 

The  Senator's  concern  for  the  environ- 
mental imolications  is  well  understoood 
and  appreciated. 

He  has  made  his  position  abundantly 
clear  during  the  debate  on  his  previous 
Sanguine  amendment  No.  426,  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  defeated  on  Septonber 
22,  1971.  By  its  action  in  defeating  that 
amendment,  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  is  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  that  the 
question  of  technical  feasibility  was 
being  appropriately  covered  by  a  tech- 
nical feasibility  review  being  conducted 
jointly  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering. This  review  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  October  1971.  As 
I  stated  during  the  debate  on  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  the  Navy  advises  that 
it  is  confident  that  the  review  will  con- 
firm the  technical  feasibiUty  of  Project 
Sanguine.  The  $5.5  million  requested  in 
fiscal  1972  will  support  the  completion 
of  the  concept  formulation  phase  of  this 
program  and  will  provide  for  nine  sepa- 
rate environmental  studies  which  will 
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once  and  for  all  put  to  rest  the  concern 
that  there  may  be  hazards  involved  as  a 
result  of  this  program  If  It  proceeds  ln>o 
development.  These  funds  also  provide 
for  supporting  research  efforts  which 
are  incidental  to  completion  of  this 
phase  of  the  program. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  amount  requested  for  Project 
Sanguine  for  fiscal  1972  by  $2,065,008. 
from  $5,557,000  to  $3,492,000.  It  also  pro- 
vides   that    of    this    reduced    amount, 
$150,000  will  be  used  for  an  environmen- 
tal compatibility  program  and  $300,000 
will  be  used  only  for  biological  and  eco- 
logical effects  research.  It  also  prohibite 
the  use  of  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  connection  with  a  deep  under- 
ground system  for  the  Sanguine  project 
The  President  recently  has  approved  a 
program  of  $100  million  to  support  a  con- 
certed national  effort  to  overcome  can- 
cer. The  need  for  this  is  widely  recog- 
nized and  accepted.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  expenditure  of  these  fundB 
will  provide  the  solution.  Still,  it  is  only 
by  exerting   these  efforts  and  working 
on  numerous  alternatives  that  we  can 
hope  to  find  the  tenuous  answer  to  this 
dread  disease.  In  the  process  of  doing 
this  work  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  will  be  used 
for  work  which  will  prove  to  be  fruit- 
less. Blind  alleys  are  normal  and  to  be 
expected   in   any   program   In   research 
and  development  which  explores  the  un- 
known.  Ultimately   a  cure   for  cancer 
will  be  foimd,  but  It  will  only  be  because 
the  trial  and  error  approach  has  been 
applied  extensively  and  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  Project  Sanguine  there 
is  a  recognized  need  for  an  emergency 
communications  capability  to  reach  out 
strategic  nuclear  submarine  forces  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  during  a  time  of 
emergency  or  war.  All  other  communica- 
tions facilities  may  be  destroyed  or 
Jammed.  The  need  clearly  justifies  the  ef- 
fort in  this  case.  The  $5.5  million  request- 
ed for  fiscal  1972  will  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Sanguine  approach 
is  a  feasible  solution.  The  survivability 
of  this  Nation  is  as  important  as  the 
physical  health  of  this  Nation. 

I  see  no  point,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
stating all  of  the  arguments  that  were 
made  in  the  debate  on  the  previous 
amendment,  although  much  of  what  was 
stated  at  that  time  applies  to  the  Issue 
at  hand.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  be  interested  in  reviewing  the 
voluminous  detail  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record  at  that  time,  1  would  refer 
them  to  the  Record  of  September  22 
1971,  pages  32876  through  32903. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  review  the  sequence  of  events 
which  relate  to  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  this  program  since  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  last  January. 
Project  Sanguine  is  includec"  as  part  of 
the  program  entitled  "Fleet  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Control  System."  This  program  con- 
uins  two  projects.  Project  X1508  Fleet 
BaUistic  Missile  Control  System  Gry- 
phon— shore  to  ship — and  X1511  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missile  Control  System  Hy- 
drus — ship  to  shore.  Project  Sanguine  is 
one  of  several  tasks  within  Project  X1508. 
which  is  directed  toward  a  development 


of  shore  to  ship,  secure,  communication 
systems  for  command  and  control  of  de- 
ployed fleet  ballistic  missile  forces.  The 
$5,557,000  requested  for  Project  Sanguine 
is  part  of  a  $12,107,000  requirement  for 
Project  X1508.  which  in  turn  is  part  of 
a  $14,804,000  requirement  for  the  pro- 
gram Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Control  Sys- 
tem. 

I  have  explained  this  in  detail.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  points  up  a  very 
basic    characteristic    of    the   entire    re- 
search and  development  program.  The 
total  research  and  development  program 
for  the  budget  year  contains  475  separate 
programs.  These  are  divided  mto  2.000 
separate    projects    which    in    turn    are 
broken  down  into  30,000  separate  work 
units  and  tasks.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment, therefore,  has  singled  out  one  item 
in  a  listing  of  30,000  items  which  are 
included  in  the  pending  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested In  Project  Sanguine  that  ques- 
tions were  raised  on  this  program  dur- 
ing the  formal  hearings  which  were  held 
on  this  bill.  I  would  refer  my  colleagues 
to  page  2696  In  part  3  of  the  hearings 
published  on  the  fiscal  year   1972  au- 
thorization request.  At  that  time,  April  6. 
1971,  E>r.  Frosch,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Navy   for   Research   and   Develop- 
ment, appeared  before  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  the  Navy  program.  In  response  to  spe- 
cific   questions    he    explained    Project 
Sanguine    and    indicated    its    current 
status.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  hear- 
ings   relating    to    Project    Sanguine    be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  McIrrrYM!.  t*8t  year  there  was 
much  publicity  and  some  public  obJecUon  to 
the  Sanguine  electromagnetic  field  which 
was  represented  by  an  Elf  test  facility  In 
WlscDnsin.  Concern  was  that  these  tests  could 
have  some  effect  upon  the  peculation  and 
electronic  equipment  In  that  area.  How  has 
this  been  reaolved?  Is  the  program  con- 
tinuing on  schedule? 

I  refer  to  an  article  here  which  we  will 
Include  In  the  record,  from  the  MUwaukee 
Journal  of  the  27th  of  February  1071. 
I  The  article  follows:) 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Feb.  27,  1971) 
Report  Asks  New  SrrDy  of  Sanguinx 

Madison.  Wis. — A  study  by  persons  out- 
side the  US  Navy  of  the  need  for  Project 
Sanguine  and  a  comparison  with  possible  al- 
ternatives have  been  called  for  in  a  report 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Industry 
Research  Program,  part  of  the  UW  Oraduate 
School. 

The  report  said  no  one  knew  what  effect  the 
Navy's  proposed  communications  project  in 
northern  Wisconsin  would  have  on  plant*, 
animals  and  humans.  Much  more  study  and 
positive  Information  Is  needed  before  any 
system  is  built,  according  to  Thomas  J. 
Murray,  who  prepared  the  report. 

■■Preliminary  studies  about  effects  on  or- 
ganisms are  Inconclusive,  have  been  made 
at  much  higher  power  than  a  final  system 
would  use  and  appear,  in  some  cases,  not 
to  have  been  well  done."  the  report  aald. 

It  also  said  persons  Involved  on  each  side 
of  the  controversial  Issue  had  shown  more 
concern  for  forcing  their  point  of  view  on 
others  than  for  evaluating  the  facts.  The 
project  has  been  sharply  criticized  by  con- 
servationists. 
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Other  coounenta  In  the  report  were  U»t 
the  system  probably  could  be  buUt  without 
the  Installation  process  caiislng  a  large  dla- 
turbance  to  the  area  and  that  Its  Interference 
with  power  and  telephone  lines  could  be 
corrected  effectively,  but  It  would  be  expen. 
sive 

Dr.  Fbosch.  What  we  have  In  Wisconsin  U 
a  test  setup  which  Is  very  much  like  a  set 
of  powerllnes  with  a  power  station  and  which 
we  are  using  to  teat  the  propegaUon  of  com- 
munications to  our  submarines  at  see  and  to 
examine  the  effect  that  such  an  antenna 
would  have  on  powerllnes.  telephone  llnee, 
local  biology,  and  so  on.  It  Is  precisely  a  toat 
system  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  the 
effects  are  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
mitigate  them. 

The  evidence  so  far  Is  that  there  are  some 
things  that  need  to  be  done  to  power  and 
telephone  lines  to  prevent  problen^  To  my 
knowledge  there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  bio- 
logical effects,  and  Indeed,  we  would  not  ex- 
pect them  since,  as  I  say,  we  expect  the  an- 
tenna system  to  be  very  much  like  the  pow- 
erllnes that  already  run  through  the  area. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  what  I  would 
characterize  as  fairly  wild  assertions  about 
what  this  Is.  whether  It  works  and  what  Its 
effects  might  be.  I  think  we  have  been  able  to 
answer  questions  either  by  mall  or  in  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  McIkttre.  Is  the  program  contin- 
uing on  schedule? 
'  Dr.  FBOSCH.  Yes. 

Senator  McInttri.  And  you  say  the  matter 
has  now  been  resolved? 

Dr.  Frosch.  WeU.  I  would  say  that  some  of 
the  reports  have  been  resolved.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  satisfied  all  of  the  people 
who  have  made  assertions. 

Senator  McIntttu;.  Are  these  people  prt- 
marlly  coneervatlontete? 

Dr  Prosch.  There  are  some  conservation- 
ists, some  technical  people,  some  people  who 
have,  I  must  say.  some  fanciful  ideas  as  to 
what  It  Is  going  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  satisfy 
the  local  people  by  providing  Information. 
The  program  Is  R.  &  D..  It  Is  not  deploved 
nor  has  adecUlon  to  deploy  It  been  made  ' 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  specific  questions  which 
were  asked  Involved  the  environmental 
effects  upon  the  population  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
the  status  of  the  program.  Several  other 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Frosch  are  sig- 
nificant and  bear  repeating  at  this  time: 

To  my  knowledge  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
any  biological  effects,  and  Indeed  we  would 
not  expect  them  since,  as  I  say,  we  expect 
the  antenna  system  to  be  very  much  like 
the  power  lines  that  already  run  through  the 
area. 

There  are  some  conservationists,  some 
technical  people,  some  people  who  have,  1 
must  say.  some  fanciful  Ideas  as  to  what  It  la 
going  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  satisfy  the 
local  people  by  providing  Information. 

And  finally  Dr.  Frosch  says — 
The    program    Is    research    and    develop- 
ment, It  Is  not  deployed  nor  has  a  decision 
to  deploy  It  been  made." 

It  is  apparent  Trom  the  above,  Mr. 
President,  that  despite  the  fact  that  this 
was  one  out  of  30,000  tasks  and  work 
units  in  the  budget  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  sufficient  Importance 
that  it  undertook  to  pose  a  series  of 
questions  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
program. 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  testi- 
mony, Mr.  President,  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Prosch  this  past  Aprl) 
clearly  indicate  a  sensitivity  to  the  en- 
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vironmental  aspects  of  this  program,  and 
an  intent  to  continue  to  examine  that 
aspect  of  the  program  to  the  ultimate 
satisfaction  of  all  Interested  parties. 
Equally  important,  and  a  fact  which  is 
not  changed  as  of  today,  is  that  this  pro- 
gram is  in  its  early  stage  of  research  and 
development.  The  funds  requested  for  fis- 
cal 1972.  I  must  repeat,  are  to  be  used 
only  for  concept  formulation  and  related 
tasks.  The  Navy  has  neither  the  Inten- 
tion nor  authority  to  proceed  beyond  this 
phase  during  this  fiscal  year.  If  the  prog- 
ress in  this  program  proves  satisfactory 
from  a  technical  point  of  view.  If  the 
environmental  Implications  are  not  un- 
acceptable, and  if  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  convinced  that 
this  program  should  proceed  to  the  next 
phase  of  development,  the  Congress  will 
have  adequate  time  to  consider  all  of 
these  facts  when  the  authorization  re- 
quest is  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  detail  of  the  program  proposed 
for  Project  Sanguine  when  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  was  submitted  consisted  of 
eight  separate  items  aggregating  $5,557,- 
000.  One  of  these,  in  the  amount  of 
$2,140,000,  was  planned  to  be  used  for 
the  desipn  of  facilities  and  site  research 
for  a  deep  underground  system. 

A  series  of  studies  which  have  been 
conducted  since  the  budget  was  submit- 
ted resulted  In  a  determination  that  the 
effort  plaimed  for  the  deep  underground 
system  should  not  be  pursued  and  the 
$2,140,000  which  had  been  planned  for 
that  purpose  was  reapplied  under  the 
authority  avsdlable  to  the  Navy  to  per- 
form other  Important  tasks  under  Proj- 
ect Sanguine. 

With  a  highly  technical  «uid  Illusive 
Issue  at  stake,  it  seems  to  me  that  re- 
search teams  ought  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  pursue  a  nimiber  of  avenues  In  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem.  Some  of 
these  win  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  cul  de 
sacs;  they  should  not  be  expected  to  find 
an  open  freeway  on  every  first  try. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  chronology  of  the  events  and  decisions 
relating  to  the  deep  imderground  effort 
inserted  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972   BALANCE  OF  PLANNED  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  SANGUINE 
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Com-        Plinnad 
AmcHint    mittw)     obligation 


Propajation  reseJrch  (Naval 
Research  Hb) $25,000 

Nudear  effects  studies  (Office 
of  Naval  Research) 100,000 

fLF  meisurement  equ'rmert 
(National  Bureau  of 
Standards) 20,000 

Receiving  Antenna  Research 
(Contractor) 300,000 

SANGUINE  studies  on  mulfi- 
site  locations  and  concepts 
(Contractor) ._.       117,000 

Cable  research,  land  use 
planning  engineering  sup- 
port and  gi^noral  projects 
studi's.  (Various  con- 
tractors and  Navy  labora- 
tories)   . 576.000 

Total 1  138.000 


Yes.. 

.  Sept  1971 

Yes... 

.  Nov.  1971 

Yes... 

.  SepL  1971 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1972  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  SANGUINE 
Task  Amount  Obligated 


Systems  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nical Support  (Ml  (RE  Corp.), .   .      J600, 000    Aug.    2.1971 

Test  Facility  operation  and  main- 
tenance (Nav  Elei  Mid  West 
Division) 300,  OOO    July   20,  1971 

Design  support  tor  ELF  receivers 
and  natural  parameters  (Naval 
Research  Lab.)  _  80,000    July    19  1971 

General  R.  A  0.  work  in  natural 
parameters,  receivers,  re- 
ceiving antennas,  and  general 
submarine  support  (Naval 
Underwater  Systems  Ceiitei) --.       870.000    Aug.    3  1971 

Environmental  program  support 
and  research  (IIT  Research 
Institute) -       ..         415  000     Aug.  25,  1971 

Site  selection  evaluation  and 
criteria.  Measurement  of  con- 
ductivity (GTE/Sylvania) 165,000    SepL  9.1971 

Program  management  support, 
systems  engineering  studies 
(tomputer  Sciences  Corp.) 191,  000    Aug.  25,  1971 

Facilities  design  and  research 
including  survivable  compo- 
nents and  power  generation 
(Office  ot  Naval  Research) 698,000    July   27.1971 

Biological.'Ecological  Research 
(Office  of  Naval  Research) 300,000    Sept  17  1971 

Design  consultation,  receiver  de- 
sign, field  measurements,  and 
other  theoretical  studies 
(MIT/LL) 800.000    SepL   8,1971 

Total  .     4  419,000 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
work  to  be  performed  with  the  ftmds  di- 
verted from  the  deep  underground  effort 
is  partially  under  contract  with  the  re- 
mainder to  be  placed  imder  contract  by 
December  31,  1971.  That  new  work  is  an 
essential  integral  part  of  the  redirected 
Sanguine  project  and  must  be  performed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  work  con- 
tained in  the  program  to  provide  the 
timely  answers  needed  to  decide  whether 
the  program  should  proceed  beyond  the 
concept  formulation  phase  Into  the  vali- 
dation phase. 

The  Senator  has  stated  in  a  letter  that 
has  been  sent  Eu-ound  to  his  colleagues 
that  he  does  not  think  this  would  be 
the  case,  that  It  would  not  Interrupt  the 
ongoing  Sanguine  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  I  think  this  is  clearly  not  the 
case ;  that  it  would  prohibit  us  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  some  of  the  other 
means  of  research  which  should  be  done 
in  trying  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable 
answer. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  disrupt  this 
plan  and  unnecessarily  delay  the  con- 
cept formulation  phase  of  this  program. 
It  is  possible  that  If  such  a  reduction  as 
he  proposes  Is  made  the  continuation  of 
this  program  may  be  In  jeopardy  because 
some  work  already  imderway  would  have 
to  be  terminated  and  the  program  com- 
pletely reevaluated  to  determine  if  it  Is 
feasible  to  continue. 

When  a  football  team  is  on  the  offense, 
they  are  given  not  one,  but  four  downs 
to  try  to  move  the  ball;  if  a  running  play 
falls,  they  can  try  a  pass;  if  they  cannot 
move  the  ball  into  the  end  zone,  they 
can  try  to  kick  a  fleldgoal.  In  short,  they 
have  a  number  of  options  available  and 
more  than  one  chance  to  succeed.  This 
same  principle  ought  to  apply  to  research 
and  development. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleaigues  to  join 
with  me  in  opposing  the  proposed 
amendment. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  actually 
saying  that  when  the  Navy  decided  to 
ab«indon  the  deep  Sanguine  program  it 
then  decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of  re- 
search with  reference  to  the  shallow 
Sanguine  program? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  rephrase  it.  if 
I  may.  When  the  request  was  originally 
made  for  the  Sanguine  project,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  request  from 
the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  something  in  excess  of  $11  million  to 
try  to  accomplish  the  objective,  smd  they 
profKwed  mciny  alternative  avenues  of  re- 
search. This  request  the  Department  cut 
down  to — something  in  excess  of  $5.5 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was'  cut  down  by 
whom? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  was  cut  down  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  prior  to  the  re- 
quest to  our  committee. 

This  means  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  possible  alternatives  that 
were  cut  out,  because  they  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  deep  hole  process  would 
be  the  most  favorable  one.  They  dis- 
proved that.  They  wanted  to  go  back  to 
expanding  the  research  and  substitute 
other  avenues  of  research  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  admire  the  great  ingenuity  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  in 
his  presentation.  It  Is,  I  think,  the  best 
defense  of  a  defenseless  proposition  that 
I  have  ever  heard  on  or  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  explana- 
tion that  can  be  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  to  why  the  Navy  needs 
to  add  this  $2  million  on  top  of  the  $3.5 
million  that  It  originally  requested  ex- 
cept that,  like  any  bureaucracy  in  any 
government  in  the  world,  the  last  thing 
they  would  conceivably  do  is  create  the 
horrible  precedent  of  returning  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  taxpayers'  pocket  that  they 
do  not  need. 

'  When  they  foimd  out  that  they  could 
not  defend  drilling  holes  1  mile  deep 
in  the  Laurentian  Shield  in  the  northern 
part  of  my  State — and  they  made  that 
decision  on  September  9,  the  day  before 
they  armounced  it — they  collapsed  and 
abandoned  the  proposal.  But  would  they 
give  the  taxpayer  his  money  back?  No, 
no.  They  add  it  on  top  of  the  justifica- 
tion they  made  for  the  shallow  system 
before  two  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  before  two  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate,  and  they  take  that 
$2  million  and  throw  it  on  top,  almost 
doubling  the  research  and  development 
for  the  various  specific  proposals  In  their 
Sanguine  budget. 

I  will  tell  Senators  why  they  did  not 
keep  It  in  there.  I  annoimced  on  Sep- 
tember 5  that  we  were  going  to  fight  this 
proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  question  that  I  raised  that  the  Navy 
could  not  answer  then,  and  carmot  an- 
swer now,  and  cannot  send  an  answer 
down  here  in  Its  defense  for  an>'one  to 
repeat,  is  this:  What  sense  does  it  make 
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for  the  Navy  to  go  before  two  commit- 
tees of  each  House  and  ask  for  %2  million 
to  start  exploring  the  feasibility  of  a  deep 
undergroiind  system  anywhere  from 
1.000  feet  to  5,000  feet  deep  in  solid  rock 
when,  in  fact,  the  technological  feasi- 
bility of  the  shallow  system  6  feet  deep 
is  In  serious  question?  It  is  questioned 
by  a  group  of  distinguished  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  is 
questioned  by  Dr.  Albert  Biggs,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  The  Navy  appar- 
ently considered  the  criticisms  serious 
because  when  I  advised  the  Navy  that 
these  scientists  have  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  feasibility  of  the  shallow 
system  and  suggested  that  the  issue 
ought  to  be  submitted  for  independent 
evaluation  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  the  Navy  agreed.  Now  the  ques- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  the  shallow  sys- 
tem is  under  consideration  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineers. 

So  it  Is  easy  to  see  what  an  impossible 
position  they  were  in  when  they  were 
going  to  have  to  come  up  here  and  de- 
fend exploring  the  feasibility  of  a  deep 
imderground  system  when  they  could 
not  prove  as  of  this  date  that  a  system 
6  feet  underground  would  work. 

That  Is  why  that  Item  came  out  of  the 
budget.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  it. 
But  once  they  gave  up  on  that,  thej* 
could  not  stand  the  Idea  of  giving  $2  mil- 
lion back  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  have  somebody  stand 
up  here  on  the  floor  and  tell  me  what 
happened  when  the  Navy  went  before 
two  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  committees  of  the 
Senate  on  Item  1  that  was  attached  to 
their  original  request.  They  said — 

We  need  11.110.000  for  program  manage- 
ment, system  englneermg  support,  and  com- 
munication design  consultation. 

This  is  not  a  new  project.  Project  San- 
guine has  been  going  on  in  Wisconsin 
since  1967.  So  they  have  been  looking  at 
this  budget  and  planning  every  single 
year.  Now  they  come  In  and  ask  for  $1.1 
million  for  program  management,  sys- 
tem engineering  support,  and  communi- 
cation design  consultation. 

What  happened,  that  suddenly,  on 
September  10,  they  decided  they  had  bet- 
ter have  $1,485,000  for  that  purpose? 
What  was  their  justlflcatlon?  Did  they 
explain  that  to  any  committee?  Can  they 
explain  It  here  on  this  floor? 

No,  they  cannot.  But  as  we  go  through 
the  items,  It  is  a  most  amazing  coinci- 
dence that  what  they  add  on  to  the  vari- 
ous Items  adds  up  to  exactly  the  $2  mil- 
lion that  they  were  going  to  spend  on 
deep  undergroimd  exploration. 

So  now  we  go  to  the  next  Item.  They 
came  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  said — 

We  need  •706.000  for  receiving  antenna 
and  receiver  subsystem  designs. 

Seven  hundred  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  assume  they  justified  it  before  the 
two  committees. 

What  happened,  however,  that  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  suddenly.  Instead  of  $705,000. 
they  changed  their  figure  to  $1,260,000 


for  receiving  antenna  and  receiver  sub- 
system design? 

When  they  came  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  both  Houses, 
they  asked  for  $350,000  for  the  Interfer- 
ence mitigation  program — environmental 
compatibility  program  and  staff  support. 
Well,  suddenly  on  September  10,  they 
raised  that  to  $467,000. 

Then  for  biological-ecological  func- 
tions, they  increased  their  figure  $100,- 
000. 

In  the  original  budget,  they  asked  for 
$427,000  for  surface  survivability  system. 
When  they  dropped  the  $2  million,  sud- 
denly, on  September  10.  surface  surviva- 
bility system  Jumps  from  $427,000  to 
$798,000. 

Did  the  Navy  explain  to  any  commit- 
tee why  it  was  that  they  made  the  mis- 
take of  not  asking  for  the  $798,000  in  the 
first  place?  No.  It  is  Just  a  division  of  the 
$2  million  to  add  on  top  of  what  they  did 
not  request,  did  not  Justify,  and  do  not 
need:  and  I  think  It  is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  for  this  body  to  be  permitting 
bureaucracies  to  take  taxpayers'  money 
and  spend  it  as  they  wish,  without  any 
review  whatsoever.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  our  budgeting  process  around  here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
tells  us  that  the  Navy  says  there  are  not 
any  serious  environmental  problems.  Let 
us  examine  that  claim. 

In  March  1971,  the  Navy  issued  a 
draft  (and  the  Navy  insists  it  is  only  a 
draft)  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
on  Project  Sanguine.  One  part  of  the  re- 
port said: 

During  the  approximately  four  y«ars  of 
envlronnMntal  research  ttiat  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Project  Semgulne  ECAP 
(Environmental  CapabUlty  Assurance  Pro- 
gram) ,  and  the  recently-completed  Sanguine 
System  Design  Studies  as  well,  no  permanent 
or  long-term  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  have  been  Identified. 

Now,  let  me  read  a  statement  from  a 
group  of  distinguished  environmentalists 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  Navy  said  in  March. 

In  August  1971,  the  Wisconsin  Gov- 
ernor's Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Scien- 
tific Experts  on  Project  Sanguine  com- 
mented: 

We  take  strong  exception  to  the  Intent  and 
wording  of  this  entire  section,  most  especially 
to  the  first  paragraph  ( quoted  above ) .  How 
could  long-term  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects be  Identified  or  deemed  nonexistent 
when  no  such  studies  were  conducted?  There 
have  not  been  "four  years  of  environmental 
research"  having  to  do  with  biological  or  eco- 
logical compatibility.  There  are  virtually  no 
studies  which  have  been  reported  to  us  In 
written  form — 

And  I  assure  you  there  are  none  re- 
ported to  me  either — 
which  provide  biological  or  ecological  assur- 
ance even  on  short-term  basis.  TTiere  axe  cer- 
tainly none  which  provide  long-term  assur- 
ance. This  has  been  a  point  of  contention  by 
the  Environmental  Standards  Subcommittee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Project  Sanguine  Commit- 
tee throughout  the  period  of  study.  .  .  .  (this 
entire  section)  is  a  gloes-over  of  nonexistent 
or  shoddy  Investigation  of  biological  and  eco- 
logical problems  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  unchallenged. 

That  is  a  statement  by  a  group  of  dis- 


tinguished scientists  at  our  University 
of  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rie- 
ORD  a  two-page  paper  entitled  "Proj- 
ect Sanguine,"  with  statements  by  the 
Navy  and  refutation  by  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Project  Sancuink 

I.  In  December.  1970.  the  Navy  Issued  an 
Environmental  Compatibility  Assurance  Pro- 
gram (ECAPt  status  report  on  Project  San- 
guine The  abstract  of  the  report  concluded: 

"The  results  of  research  presented  In  this 
report  show  that  a  Sanguine  system  compat- 
ible with  the  environment  can  be  designed. 
Research  will  continue  to  provide  further 
docimientation  and  to  assure  that  a  system 
can  be  installed  and  operated  without  affect- 
ing the  present  environment." 

II.  In  May.  1971.  the  Wisconsin  Governor's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Project  Sanguine,  con- 
sisting of  several  environmental  experts  with 
the  umverslty  of  Wisconsin  and  the  state's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  com- 
mented : 

"Such  a  statement  (quoted  above)  Is  sup- 
ported neither  by  experiment  nor  by  docu- 
mented review  of  previous  research  of  other 
organizations  The  question  of  biological 
compatibility,  especially  with  chronic  ex- 
posure of  Sanguine  fields,  is  still  completely 
open." 

(The  Navy  has  neither  acknowledged  nor 
attempted  to  refute  the  Committee's  com- 
ment. ( 

in.  March,  1971.  the  Navy  issued  a  draft 
(and  the  Navy  insists  It  is  only  a  draft)  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  on  Project 
Sanguine.  One  part  of  the  report  said : 

"During  the  approximately  four  years  of 
environmental  research  that  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Project  Sanguine  ECAP 
( Environmental  Compatibility  Assurance 
Program),  and  the  recently-completed  San- 
guine System  Design  Studies  as  well,  no 
permanent  or  long-term  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  have 
been  Identified." 

IV.  In  August,  1971,  the  Wisconsin  Gover- 
nor's Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  sdentlflc  experts 
on  Project  Sanguine,  commented: 

"We  take  strong  exception  to  the  Intent 
and  wording  of  this  entire  section,  most  espe- 
cially to  the  first  paragraph  (quoted  above). 
How  could  long-term  adverse  environmental 
effects  be  identified  or  deemed  nonexistent 
when  no  such  studies  were  conducted?  There 
have  not  been  "four  years  of  environmental 
research'  having  to  do  with  blologloal  or 
ecologlisaj  compatibility.  There  are  virtually 
no  studies  which  have  been  reported  to  us 
in  written  form  which  provide  biological  or 
ecological  assurance  even  on  short-term  basis. 
There  are  certainly  none  which  provide  long- 
t«rm  assurance.  This  has  been  a  point  of  con- 
tention by  the  Environmental  Standards 
Subcommittee  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  8an- 
gume  Conunlttee  throughout  the  period  of 
study.  .  .  .  (this  entire  section)  Is  a  gloes- 
over  of  nonexistent  or  shoddy  Investigation 
of  biological  and  ecological  problems  and  can- 
not be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged." 

V.  Even  a  research  organization  under  con- 
tract by  the  Navy  recommended  further  «o- 
vironmental  studies  on  Project  Sanguine.  la 
November  o;  1970.  the  Hazleton  Laboratories. 
Inc..  of  Palls  Church,  Virginia,  issued  a  re- 
port to  the  Navy  summarizing  results  of  Its 
short-term  laboratory  experiments  on  tbs 
biological  effects  of  electro-magnetic  fields. 
Some  pertinent  conclusions  of  the  Hazleton 
study : 

Possible  but  Inconsistent  blood  pressuis 
and   rectal   temperature  elevations   in  dogs; 
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poeslble  increase  in  the  dominant  lethal  mu- 
tation rate  in  the  fruit  fly  (normally  used  m 
mutation  studies);  poeslble  growth  Inhibi- 
tion In  one  of  three  plant  species  used  In 
studies;  some  avoidance  reaction  to  electrical 
fleldi  by  turtles  and  flsh;  declines  in  popula- 
tions of  four  major  classifications  of  soil  ar- 
thropods at  both  test  and  control  sites. 

The  Hazleton  report  recommended  to  the 
Navy . 

Additional  studies  to  determine  safety  lim- 
its for  the  extremely  low  frequency  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  fields.  Including  inves- 
tigations of  effects  on  other  species  of  plant 
seeds  and  the  effects  on  several  other  aquatic 
animals;  the  fruit  fly  mutagenesis  study  be 
expanded  and  carried  out  Immediately — 
"The  Implications  of  these  result*  are  loo 
Impor-ant  to  be  neglected;"  csireful  studies 
on  how  the  blood  pressure  and  body  tem- 
perature of  dogs  exposed  to  electrical  flelds  is 
affected;  "finally,  because  aquatic  organisms 
are  so  inUmately  In  contact  with  voltage 
gradient  app>earlng  In  water,  it  would  be 
important  to  investigate  possible  reproduc- 
tive effects  In  the  aquatic  animal." 

lit  is  lmp>ortant  to  note  that  the  northern 
Wisconsin  area  is  generally  forested,  with 
abundant  streams  and  lakes.) 

VI.  In  addition  to  environmental  questions 
about  Project  Sanguine  that  are  outstand- 
ing, there  are  several  serious  questions  about 
the  basic  technology  that  will  be  used  in  the 
system.  The  Navy  contends  that  transmis- 
sion of  extremely  low  frequency  radio  waves 
is  the  best  technology. 

In  February  of  1971,  however,  the  Defense 
Marketing  Survey  (DMS),  a  private  orgn- 
nlZiitlon  which  monitors  defense  programs 
and  contracts,  issued  a  short  report  on  the 
status  of  Project  Sanguine.  It  concluded  with 
these  remarks: 

"A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LF  (low 
frequency)  and  VLP  (very  low  frequency) 
would  eventually  replace  ELF  (extremely  ;ow 
frequency,  which  Is  Project  Sanguine)  in 
the  survlvable  conamunlcatlons  concept.  We 
see  no  reason  to  change  that  projection." 

The  next  enclosure  goes  Into  further  de- 
tail on  the  technical  problems  associated 
with  Project  Sanguine.  It  Is  a  Congressional 
Record  reprint  In  which  Senator  Nelson  dls- 
cusf»8  the  conclusions  of  two  scientific  re- 
ports that  Project  Sanguine  will  not  work. 

After  these  important  reports  were  pub- 
lished last  spring.  Senator  Nelson  asked  the 
Navy  to  seek  an  lndep>endent  technical  re- 
view to  determine  the  feasibility  of  Project 
Sanguine.  On  May  14  of  this  year,  the  Navy 
notified  Senator  Nelson  that  the  National 
Arademy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  had  been  asked  to  un- 
dertake such  a  review.  The  review  panel  is 
being  assembled  at  the  present  time,  but  its 
work  is  far  from  complete. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  disttaguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  stated  for  the  Record 
that  my  amendment  was  cutting  $2  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Sanguine  budget.  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear 
on  this.  My  amendment  affects  only  $2 
million  that  the  Navy  now  says  that  It 
does  not  want  for  deep  imderground  ex- 
ploration. My  amendment  permits  to  re- 
main in  the  bill  every  single  dollar,  right 
to  the  penny — and  a  little  more,  in  fact — 
that  the  Navy  asks  for,  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  on  the  shallow 
underground  system.  It  is  their  figures. 
It  is  their  request  that  they  presented  to 
two  committees  of  the  House  and  two 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  not  seriously  suggest  that  I 
am  cutting  their  budget,  with  possibly 
fat€d  results.  If  this  cut  were  fatal  to  the 
program,  it  would  be  due  to  the  incom- 


p>etence  of  the  planners,  the  Navy  plan- 
ners who  asked  for  that  amount  of  money 
and  are  getting  exactly  what  they  asked 
for.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  to  prevent  the  Navy  from 
taking  $2  million  and,  wllly-nllly,  almost 
double  their  budget,  above  the  requests 
that  they  made  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  Is  time  we  prohibit  these 
biu%aucracies  from  taking  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  spending  It  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  3  min- 
utes?       

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  In  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
says  he  in  no  way  wants  to  impede  the  biU 
or  impede  the  Sanguine  project.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  boy  who  was  fishing  in  a 
stream  down  in  south  Texas,  who  caught 
a  catfish,  took  It  off  the  hook,  and  was 
trying  to  hold  that  slippery  catfish  in  his 
hand.  It  kept  sUpping  out  of  his  grasp. 
He  had  a  knife  in  the  other  hand. 

Finally,  he  said,  "Hold  still,  little  cat- 
fish, I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you,  all  I'm 
going  to  do  is  gut  you." 

Mr.  NELJ30N.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No,  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Let  me  collect 
my  thoughts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  was  just  going  to  say  I 
thought  that  was  the  best  answer  I  had 
heard  thus  far  to  the  criticisms  I  have 
been  making. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
reevaluate  my  answer,  then. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  missing,  again.  Is  the  fact  that  you 
must  have  flexibility  In  a  research  and 
development  program.  If  you  put  the 
Navy,  the  National  Health  Institutes,  or 
any  of  the  agencies  charged  with  major 
development  programs  in  a  posture 
where,  every  time  they  start  down  a  blind 
alley,  that  they  have  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  they  would 
be  spending  all  of  their  time  here. 

I  think  we  are  in  agreement  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  recognized  need  for 
an  emergency  communications  system 
from  shore  to  submarines  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  or  war.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  back  to  the  search  for  a  vac- 
cine when  we  were  trying  to  isolate  the 
polio  virus,  and  I  can  remember  the  long 
years  of  work,  the  fantastic  effort  that 
went  into  it,  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  were  expended  throughout  this 
country  in  that  search. 

Literally  thousands  of  people  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  task,  working 
years  for  a  solution.  Here  was  a  recog- 
nized need.  But  the  answer  was  a  nebu- 
lous one  and  was  not  certain.  But  after 
all  these  years  of  research,  all  these  years 
of  effort,  we  flnally  came  up  with  the 
Salk  vaccine. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about  research 
smd  development.  We  have  a  recognized 
need,  and  one  on  which  I  think  we  are 
in  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  survivability  of  this 
Nation  is  Just  as  important  &&  the  health 
of  this  Nation.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
facets  of  the  survivability  of  this  Nation, 


that  we  be  able  to  have  this  kind  of  in- 
stantaneous communication  system  with 
what  we  have  said  is  one  of  our  greatest 
deterrent  weapons,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine today:  that  they  must  be  di- 
rected from  the  shore  In  time  of  wax; 
that  we  establish  communications;  and 
this,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  ways  it  can 
be  accomplished. 

But  let  us  find  that  solution.  We  have 
budgeted  a  significant  amount  to  achieve 
the  target,  and  we  will  go  down  many  a 
cul-de-sac  before  we  find  that  freeway. 
This  Is  where  we  need  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  Involves, 
to  a  degree,  the  whole  system  we  have  in 
the  committee  about  reprogramlng 
funds. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  i&cX 
that  within  this  research  and  develop- 
ment field  we  have  475  programs  which 
consist  of  approximately  2,000  projects 
broken  down  into  30,000  tasks  and  work 
units. 

The  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  very  forcibly  raises  Is  about 
the  authority  of  the  Navy,  after  they 
have  abandoned  in  part  a  project  of  this 
kind,  to  carry  the  money  over  to  another 
part  of  the  same  program.  This  money 
they  are  using,  which  they  pr(H>ose  to  use 
in  a  somewhat  different  way,  is  all  within 
the  Sanguine  project.  We  have  the  sys- 
tem to  take  care  of  the  great  number 
of  items  for  reprogramlng.  Reprogram- 
lng applies  when  the  Navy — or  the  other 
services — wants  to  transfer  money  from 
one  program  to  another  program  within 
the  475  programs  I  mentioned.  Then 
they  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
committee  for  all  incresises  In  research 
and  development  amounting  to  $2  mil- 
lion or  more;  it  has  to  be  approved. 
These  are  the  important  items. 

The  simplest  comparison  I  can  think 
of  offhand  would  be  money  that  is  ap- 
propriated to  build  a  Navy  warehouse 
under  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram, and  they  find  they  do  not  need  It, 
and  they  want  to  use  it  to  extend  a  run- 
way instead.  They  have  to  obtain  con- 
gressional approval  to  reprwram,  be- 
cause that  is  a  transfer  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another.  We  have  that  rule  and 
we  foUow  it  strictly. 

If  it  was  going  to  be  spent  in  some 
other  way,  but  still  on  that  warehouse, 
they  would  not  have  to  get  reprogramlng 
approval,  not  so  long  as  they  kept  it 
within  the  authorized  program. 

The  shifting  of  fimds  within  the  San- 
guine progrEun  does  not  constitute  a  re- 
programing  and  therefore  requires  no 
congressional  approval.  We  cannot  actu- 
ally supervise  30,000  separate  tasks  with- 
in just  one  part  of  the  bill.  A  regular  re- 
programing  action,  which  Is  not  the  case 
in  the  Sanguine  question,  has  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Defense,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  CcKnmittee  for 
Defense.  So  it  is  quite  an  undertaking. 
These   committees   have   hearings   and 
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they  tak«  testimony.  So  it  is  quite  a  job, 
more  than  just  casual  bookkeeping.  It 
cannot  all  be  done  by  the  staff  members. 
A  ^eat  deal  of  time  Is  spent  on  these 
reprograming  actions,  and  it  is  work  that 
is  necessary  and  highly  valuable  to  the 
Senate. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  Sanguine  pro- 
gram is  research  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  research  means  stopping  and  start- 
ing and  exploring  and  evaluating  and 
going  up  a  false  alley  or  going  up  one 
that  looks  good.  It  is  similar  to  the  m&n 
who  hires  a  lawyer  and  says,  "Look  into 
the  law.  Check  this  out  and  see  if  it  is 
legal."  The  lawyer  cannot  run  and  look 
at  one  thing  and  come  back  and  say, 
"This  is  the  answer."  On  close  answers, 
he  must  exhaustively  examine  the  prece- 
dents, the  statutes,  search  his  mind  for 
an  opinion,  confer  with  his  partners.  If 
he  has  any. 


We  have  here  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  most 
of  the  detail  of  this  project.  We  have  for 
example,  a  heading  "Program  Manage- 
ment, System  Engineering  Support  and 
Communication  Design  Support,"  with 
29  items.  In  a  moment,  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  this  in  the 
Reooro.  It  shows  the  change  in  the 
detail  of  original  amount  and  the 
amount  that  is  presently  In  the  program. 

For  example,  item  13  reads:  "E-Pleld 
Receiving  Antennas,"  original,  |80,000; 
and  it  has  been  reduced  to  $50,000.  Item 
14,  "H-Pleld  Receiving  Antennas,"  was 
planned  at  $150,000,  and  it  is  $200,000. 
But  it  is  all  within  the  Sanguine  project. 

When  we  appropriate  the  money,  ap- 
prove It,  that  carries  with  it  in  law  the 
authority  to  shift  it  around  within  that 
project  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy, 
the  facts  justify  it.  Someone  has  to  make 


a  judgment  on  It.  If  this  amendment  Is 
adopted.  Important  work  will  be  cut  oat. 
That  will  be  an  effective  cutoff.  ThaX  wlU 
say,  "Positive  action — take  it  out." 

These  matters  have  to  be  handled  some 
way,  and  that  is  the  way  we  are  hanrtung 
them.  If  someone  wants  to  propose  a 
better  system,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider 
it.  It  requires  an  agreement,  though,  with 
these  four  congressional  commltteet; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  plenty  at 
work  to  do  under  the  present  reprogram- 
ing procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart 
showing  the  29  different  items,  giving 
the  actual  figures — thousands  of  dol- 
lars— as  to  the  original  plan  and  then 
the  present  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 


Program  man- 

ajement,  system 
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support  and 

communication 

dasign  support 


RtMivIng 
antannas  and 
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system design 


Interference 

mitintion 

program/ 

environmental 

compatibility 


Facility  design 

and  site 

research  surlace 

survivable 


Deep 
underground 


Test  tKility 
operation 


Biological- 
ecological 
research 


ELF  propaga- 
tion/atmospheric 

noise 
measurements 


(Thousands) 


Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original   Present  Original     Present 


1.  System  engineering  

2  Communication  design 

support 

3  Natural  parameters  and 

receiving  system  support 

4  Environmental  program 

support 

5.  SANGUINE  cable 

in  V  ^tigations 

6  Hard  rock  excavation 

development 

7  Survivable  facilities  design 

8.  Aif  entrainmant  development. 

9.  EMP  studies  of  facilities 


900 

210 


1.225 
210 
SO 


50 


350 


417 


100 


100 


252 
75 


303 
95 


120 


10   Deep  underground  site 

investigations _ 1 

IL  Power  generation 

development o         300 

12.  Deep  underground  design 
studies 


0 
900 
120 


13.  E-Tield  receiving  antennas. 
14   H-field  receiving  antennas 

15.  On-hull  antenna  development. 

16.  ELF  antenna  development 

lor  aircraft        

17.  ELF  antenna  development 

for  surface  ships 

18.  Receiver  design  and  simula- 

tion        .  .   

19.  Advanced  omnidlrectlonti 
antenna. 


80 

50 

150 

200 

175 

415 

100 


lOO 


13 
15 


225 


35 

30 

230 

300 


25 


300 


20.  Biological-ecological  research '"".'."'..'.'  '."        200 

21.  Forest  service  support  and  "  

on  site  surveys 

22.  Test  facility  operation  and 

maintenance .  300 

23.  ELF  propagation  measure- 

ments.   

24.  Atmospheric  noise  measure- 

ments.  

25.  Electric  field  probe  develop-  

ment         ..   0  20 

26.  Conductivity  meisurementj .I.IIIIIIIIII!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]"  " 

27.  Other  site  surveys ...'    .!"r!rr"m""r"mi."r"r    

28.  Telephone  mitigation  effort . ... '         0  i^  . /".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'".'.         

29.  Previous  contract  claim  on 

natural  parameter 
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ICO 
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25 
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75 

0 
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0 
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10 

15 
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0 
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0 
0 

0 
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90 
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0 
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0 
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Total: 


Original 1,110  .... 

Present I, 


485 


705 


1,260 


350 


467 


427 


798 


2.140 


200 


325 


3C0 


200 


3U0 


300 


747 


5.557 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL ) .  The  Senator  has  24  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  everything  I 
have  to  say  on  the  merits  of  this  amend- 
ment has  already  been  said. 

I  have  very  high  regard  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 


and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  huge  budget, 
the  largest  budget  we  deal  with  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  relatively  Insignificant 
amount  of  money  out  of  a  huge  budget. 
I  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  for  every 
detail  respecting  every  dollar  being  spent 
to  be  carefully  monitored  by  committee 
staffs  or  members  of  committees  In  Con- 
gress. All  I  have  done  here,  however,  is 
to  offer  an  amendment.  In  a  clear-cut 
case,  where  there  is  no  argiunent  what- 


soever on  the  merits,  to  eliminate  $2 
million  that  the  Navy  Itself  does  not 
want  for  the  purpose  they  requested  It. 
No  one  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
responded  on  the  merits  of  the  Issue 
raised  by  my  amendment.  If  the  Navy 
asks  for  $2  million  for  deep  undergrotmd 
exploration  and  abandons  that  program, 
why  should  not  the  money  go  back  to 
the  taxc>ayers  Instead  of  Just  adding  $2 
million  to  the  budget  the  Navy  requested 
itself  and  considered  perfectly  adequate. 
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The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  talk  about  flexibil- 
ity In  the  biMiget.  Is  It  not  remarkably 
strange  that  the  flexibility  here  is  exact- 
ly, to  the  dollar,  the  amoimt  of  money 
they  decided  they  did  not  need  for  deep 
underground  exploration,  but  needed  to 
add  il  at  this  late  date,  on  top  of  the 
budget  for  the  shsdlow  system? 

The  only  thing  we  are  dealing  with  is  a 
bureaucracy  which  does  not  want  to  give 
back  the  $2  milUon  it  decided  it  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purpose  it  was  authorized. 

Mavbe  it  is  a  Uttle  old  fashioned  to  be 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  arguing 
about  $2  million.  I  am  arguing  about  It 
because  they  do  not  need  it,  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  appropriate  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  respecting  the  environmental 
studies,  that  there  were  no  plans  at  all 
for  any  environmental  studies.  They  were 
going  to  lay  that  grid  in  northern  Wis- 
consin without  environmental  studies. 
There  was  no  law  requiring  an  environ- 
mental study  at  that  time.  There  was  no 
intent  to  make  any  environmental  studies 
until  I  raised  the  question  in  1968  and 
msLsted  on  environmental  studies  be- 
cause this  project  poses  a  serious  en- 
vironmental threat  to  a  large  area  of  my 
State.  The  Navy  commissioned  a  study  of 
J150.000  or  thereabouts  with  the  Hazel- 
ton  Laboratory.  The  day  they  announced 
the  $150,000  for  the  environmental 
studies  I  announced  that  it  was  totally 
inadequate,  that  there  was  no  way  to 
make  a  serious  environmental  study  with 
only  $150,000.  That  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect because  they  are  asking  for  over 
$400,000  for  continued  studies  this  year. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  heard 
not  one  single  word  of  justification  for 
letting  the  Navy  keep  this  $2  million  in- 
stead of  returning  It  to  the  Treasury. 

Tft'o  things  can  be  said  about  It.  One  Is 
that  they  just  carmot  stand  the  idea  of 
giving  the  $2  million  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  other  Is  that  the  planners  are 
incompetent  to  pleui  a  budget.  It  Is  one 
case  or  the  other.  Either  they  cannot 
stand  the  idea  ol  giving  the  money  back, 
or  they  are  inccwnpetent  In  their  budget 
planning.  This  matter  has  been  before  us 
for  several  years  In  a  row — the  same 
items,  the  sfune  program  that  they  are 
testing  out.  There  Is  nothing  new  what- 
soever in  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  spend  10  seconds  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  defending  the 
Navy  on  this  $2  million. 

I  do  not  understand  It,  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL » .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired — 
the  5  minutes.  Nineteen  minutes  are  left. 
The  Senator  yielded  himself  5  minutes 
just  now.  which  have  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  have  how  many 
minutes  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  thank  ysu,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


cxvn- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  alleged  that  It 
Is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  after 
they  abandoned  the  deep  test,  the  budget 
request  remains  the  same.  It  is  not  a 
coincidence  at  all.  This  was  a  specific 
amoimt  of  money  allocated  to  achieve  an 
objective,  to  get  an  Instantaneous  com- 
munications system  with  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  In  time  of  emergency  or  in 
time  of  war. 

I  think  that,  in  this  Instance,  the  Navy 
is  actually  to  be  commended  sls  to  Its 
sensitivity  to  the  problem,  as  to  Its  will- 
ingness to  adapt  to  a  better  approach, 
to  try  to  resolve  the  problem  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  Its  alternative  effort  on  the 
shallow  system. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  force 
the  Navy  or  the  DOD  Into  a  strsiltjacket 
where,  once  they  have  submitted  a  pro- 
posal on  research  and  development,  sji 
alternative  later  should  prove  to  be  more 
attractive,  and  the  odds  look  better,  to 
the  last  ditch  to  try  to  prove  something 
in  spite  of  lessening  odds,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  have  a  breakthrough? 

I  think  that  Is  the  more  economical 
approach  to  research  and  development. 
Trial  and  error  Is  basic  to  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  failure  here 
Is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
understand  the  basic  concept  of  fiuidlty 
In  research  and  development,  and  the 
fact  that  when  the  budget  proposes  an 
amount  to  achieve  an  objective,  we  are 
not  talking  about  production  models  go- 
ing down  a  production  line  which  may 
suddenly  fall  and  we  then  choose  an  al- 
ternative weapon  system.  Here  we  are 
groping  with  many  unknowns,  trying 
to  find  a  way. 

If  we  brought  before  the  Senate  ev- 
ery Instance  of  failure  In  research  and 
development,  we  would  be  spending  our 
time  on  nothing  else  but  such  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  beating  a  dead 
horse  when  we  talk  about  this  deep  im- 
dergroimd  work.  It  has  been  abandoned, 
It  is  true,  because  it  does  not  work;  but 
they  think  they  have  an  alternative 
which  Is  better  and  will  accomplish  the 
objective. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  In  his  efforts  and  his 
concern  for  the  environment.  I  do  not 
question  for  a  moment  that  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  f£ict  that  the  nine  en- 
vironmental studies  are  being  made;  but 
again,  I  also  commend  not  just  the  dls- 
tlngtilshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  but 
also  the  Navy  on  its  sensitivity  In  this 
regard,  and  for  Its  concern  In  trying  to 
pursue  a  project  that  will  not  be  harm- 
ful to  the  environment  and  the  ec(dogy. 

Once  again,  let  me  say  that  all  these 
studies  will  be  accomplMied  at  the  time 
It  comes  back  before  us,  where  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  decide  whetiier  it  is  or 
Is  not  harmful  to  the  environment — be- 
cause there  are  nine  studies  being  made 
and  because  it  is  technically  feasible  as 
shown   by   the   research   performed   to 


date;  when  we  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget,  and  then,  we  can  decide 
whether  we  want  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram and  go  forward. 

The  decision,  again,  will  be  made  here 
In  the  Senate,  and  will  be  based  on  a 
great  deal  more  research  than  has  been 
completed  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
attention  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  does  not  interfere  at  all 
with  the  flexibility  of  the  Navy.  All  the 
amendment  says  is  that  If  the  Navy 
abandons  the  project  and  tells  us  it  does 
not  need  the  money.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  take  that  money  and  pile 
it  on  top  of  their  present  Sanguine  re- 
search and  development  program. 

The  fact  Is,  they  did  not  need  It.  They 
have  gone  through  four  committees  over 
a  period  of  months  and  have  asked  for 
$3.4  million  for  the  shallow  underground 
system. 

That  Is  all  they  want.  That  Is  their 
budget.  It  is  not  my  budget.  Their  total 
request  for  the  shallow  system  is  left  in 
the  bill  vmder  my  amendment. 

The  Navy  has  not  completely  aban- 
doned the  deep  underground  system. 
They  have  just  abandoned  $2  million  of 
it.  They  would  save,  for  some  work  or 
other,  $200,000  for  some  unspecified  pur- 
pose respecting  the  deep  underground 
system. 

I  think  the  environmental  studies  will 
indicate  serious  environmental  disturb- 
ances as  a  consequence  of  the  shallow 
system. 

I  am  saying  that  we  should  not  give 
them  the  $2  million  they  did  not  ask  for, 
and  do  not  need. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wants  me  to  jrleld  him  some 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  support  the  arguments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Smnns)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  frmn  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsin)  in  opposition  to  amendment 
No.  441  with  reference  to  the  Sanguine 
project. 

This  project  has  been  described  as  a 
program  which  promises  to  provide  a 
vital  link  for  emergency  use  In  commu- 
nicating with  our  strategic  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  under  the  oceans  of  the 
world  in  time  of  critical  need.  Tbere  is 
no  assurance  at  this  stage  of  the  prosram 
that  It  will  prove  to  be  technically  fea- 
sible or  progress  to  a  full  derdopment 
effort.  However,  the  very  ezlstenoe  of  this 
Nation  may  well  depend  on  our  ability 
to  communicate  with  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet  In  time  of  emergency  or  in 
time  of  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  forgo 
any  possibility  of  insuring  that  such  a 
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capability  will  exist  when  the  need  arises. 
Thus,  the  Senate  would  be  unwise  to 
delay  or  otherwise  Impede  a  program 
which  holds  out  the  hope  of  providing 
this  Nation  with  such  an  Important 
capability. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Nelson,  would  delay  this  program.  This 
program  has  evolved  over  a  period  of 
years  to  the  point  where  a  great  body 
of  research  and  technology  has  been 
accumulated.  This  now  serves  as  a  sound 
foundation  to  progress  through  the  con- 
cept formulation  stage  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  now  involved. 

"Hie  Navy  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
management  of  this  program  and  in 
adjusting  the  direction  In  which  the  pro- 
gram is  pointed  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  changes  which  must  occur  in 
any  program  entailing  such  new  tech- 
nology. The  very  essence  of  research  and 
development  is  change.  A  program  that 
does  not  reflect  change  in  the  early  stages 
of  research  and  development  is  stagnant 
and  does  not  conform  with  the  normal 
pattern  one  might  expect. 

The  Navy  is  proceeding  with  vigor  In 
the  execution  of  this  program.  Over  $4 
million  of  the  $5.5  million  has  already 
been  obligated.  The  remaining  funds  are 
earmarked  for  specific  work  and  will  be 
obligated  before  the  end  of  December 
1971.  It  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  In 
any  way  with  the  continuity  of  this  pro- 
gram as  it  is  being  run  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  this  program, 
and  I  would  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagiies  to  express  their  support  of  these 
argiunents  by  voting  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back- the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  is  agreeable  to  jrleldlng  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  Ume. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  sigree- 
ing  to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Habris),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyb),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordam)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkkn)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  . 

If   present   and   voting,   the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moktota)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxk), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FizLD),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLtxR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bkn- 
NKTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  235  Leg.] 
TEAS— 44 


Anderson 

Hart 

Percy 

B«all 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Hughe* 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

8azb« 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Church 

Long 

Spent! 

Ckx)k 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cooper 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

MetcalX 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Taft 

Ellender 

Moaa 

Tunney 

Pul  bright 

Muakie 

Welcker 

OntTel 

Nelson 

Williams 

OrUnn 

Packwood 

NAYS— 42 

AUcen 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

AUott 

E^astland 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Pearson 

BentMn 

Fannin 

Pell 

Bible 

Pong 

Bcott 

Brock 

Qambrell 

Smith 

Buckley 

Oold  water 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  V». 

Qumey 

Stafford 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

ChUe« 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Curtla 

MagnuBon 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker 

Inouye 

Miller 

Bayh 

Javlta 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mundt 

Harrla 

Mathias 

Rlblcoff 

Hatfield 

McOovern 

So  Mr.  Nflscn's  amendment  (No.  4 

as  modified 

was  agreed  to 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Peix)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETy 
AND  TRAFFIC— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  92-16t) 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Safety  on  the  Nation's  roads  and  high- 
ways is  a  subject  which  affects  virtually 
our  entire  population.  Everyor\e  who 
drives  or  who  rides  in  a  motor  vehicle; 
everyone  who  walks  on  and  crosses  the 
roadways  has  a  very  high  stake  in  the 
promotion  of  traffic  safety.  But  safety 
measures  and  remedial  programs  oea 
succeed  only  if  they  have  the  active  sup- 
port of  governments  at  every  level,  of 
business  and  industry,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

In  previous  years,  two  reports  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  which 
separately  described  the  adminlstratiOD 
of  the  two  principal  laws  in  this  Inuxsr- 
tant  area :  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966.  TTils  year  a 
single  general  summary  report  has  been 
prepsj-ed  concerning  the  operation  at 
these  laws.  Two  sepcu-ate,  supplementazy 
volumes — one  for  each  of  the  laws— con- 
tain additional  and  more  detailed  In- 
formation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Highway  Safety 
and  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Annual  Reports  for  1970  will  do  mutdb 
to  mcrease  public  understandmg  of  thU 
pervasive  menace  to  life,  limb,  and  prop- 
erty. The  summary  report  In  particular 
tells  a  great  deal  about  what  must  be 
done  to  fight  this  danger.  It  discusses  the 
enormous  toll  of  highway  accidents  in 
both  human  and  financial  terms,  and 
indicates  some  favorable  effects  of  rem- 
edies mstituted  since  the  1966  legisla- 
tion was  passed.  In  addition,  it  describee 
the  lifesavlng  nature  of  programs  which 
are  now  receiving  priority  attentlixi, 
tells  about  the  major  efTorts  m  1970  to 
develop  and  enforce  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  and  reports  on  efforts  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  State  highway  safetjr 
programs  In  accordance  with  Federal 
standards.  The  report  also  touches  on 
some  of  the  basic  research  projects 
which  are  advancing  the  technology  of 
automotive  and  highway  safety. 

As  I  transmit  these  Reports  to  the 
(ingress,  I  emphasize  again  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Administration  to  advance 
the  cause  of  highway  safety.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  great  strides  in  this  crit- 
ical field. 

Richard  Ntxov. 

The  White  House,  September  29, 1911. 


'       MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repn* 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  1253 )  to  amend  section  6  of  tttle 
35,  United  States  Code,  'Tatents,"  to 
authorize    domestic    and    Intematlcaal 
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studies  and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks. 

The    enrolled    bill    was    subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MILITARY  PRCX:UREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  ALiX)TT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "end  the  war"  amend- 
ment. It  is  no  such  thing. 

Indochina  was  ablaze  with  fighting  for 
two  decades  before  the  first  American 
died  there.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  powerless  to 
end  the  fighting  in  that  region. 

This  is  a  hard,  cruel  fact,  but  hard, 
cruel  facts  axe  the  ones  that  we  must 
face  like  adults. 

There  is  only  one  nation  that  can  end 
the  fighting  in  Indochina.  That  is  the 
nation  that  is  waging  aggressive  war  in 
four  nations — South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
(Cambodia  and  Thailand  That  nation  Is 
North  Vietnam. 

What  the  United  States  car  do  is  to 
disengage  itself  from  the  combat  in  In- 
dochina. This  can  be  done  constitution- 
ally and  properly  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President.  And  t^at  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  doing. 
Of  course  the  Senate  can  pass  amend- 
ments of  dubious  constitutional  wisdom 
and  of  no  practical  use.  These  amend- 
ments generate  confusion,  not  peace. 

Of  course  the  Congress,  exercising  its 
power  of  the  purse,  can  cut  off  all  aid  to 
all  the  nations  currently  defending  them- 
selves against  North  Vietnam's  aggres- 
sion. The  Congress  could  do  this,  but  It 
will  not.  It  will  not  do  this  because  that 
would  be  ungenerous  and  cruel. 

It  would  be  imgenerous  because  we  are 
a  powerful  nation  that  can  afford  to  give 
material  help  to  thost  cho  wart  to  help 
themselves.  It  would  be  cruel  because  it 
would  undo  and  mock  the  valiant  sacri- 
fices of  American  fighting  men  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  fighting  in  Indochina  will  con- 
tinue until  the  North  Vietnamese  lose 
their  appetite  for  aggression.  The  non- 
(Tommunlst  nations  of  Indochina  will 
continue  to  resist,  whether  or  not  we 
help  them.  But  whether  or  not  they  will 
be  successful  depends  on  whether  or  not 
we  help  them. 

So  that  is  where  we  stand  now. 

The  President  has  moved  us  into  the 
final  stage — the  final  hours — of  our  com- 
bat involvement  in  Indochina.  He  has 
done  this  without  the  use  of  Senate 
amendments.  He  will  complete  the  task 
without  the  help  of  such  amendments. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment  for 
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four  reasons.  It  hinders  rather  than 
helps  our  efforts  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  who 
are  missing  in  action.  It  is  constitution- 
ally dubious.  It  does  generate  confusion, 
not  peace.  And  it  does  nothing  for  the 
morale  of  our  aUies  in  Indochina  who  are 
now  carrying  the  burden  of  the  fighting. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  435 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  will  now  lay 
before  the  Senate  amendment  No.  435 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Haktkk)  ,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  8,  lines  5,  6,  and  7,  strike  out 
"»3 ,266 .200.000  ol  which  not  to  exceed  $801,- 
600,000  shall  be  available  for  lui  F-14  aircraft 
program  of  not  less  than  48  aircraft"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••$2,454,600,000". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  203.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  research 
and  development  purposes  In  connection 
with  F-14  alrcr&ft  program  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  terminate  and  settle  con- 
tractual obUgstloQs  for  research  and  devel- 
opment entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
research  and  development  in  connection 
with  the  F-14  aircraft  program  which  remain 
unexpended  after  the  termination  and  settle- 
ment of  existing  contractual  obligations  shall 
be  credited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ac- 
count of  the  Treasury.  Upon  the  termination 
and  settlement  of  such  contractual  obliga- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  the  amounts  necessary  to  termi- 
nate and  settle  such  obligations  and  the 
amount  of  unexpended  funds  returned  to 
the  Treasury  as  required  by  this  section." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

UNANtMOnS-CONSENT    AGREEMEKT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  amendment  No.  437. 

As  the  Senate  wUl  recall,  it  was  agreed 
yesterday  to  have  a  vote  on  four  amend- 
ments not  only  today  but  also  tomorrow, 
starting  with  amendment  No.  445,  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  That  was  to 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  2-hour 
limitation. 

The  next  amendment.  No.  437,  was  to 
be  debated  but  without  any  limitation 
on  time,  and  foUowlng  that  there  would 
be  the  Fulbright  amendment.  No.  438,  on 
which  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation. 

At  this  time — I  thln>  all  parties  have 
been  consulted,  all  comers  have  been 
covered — I  ask  unanimous  censent  that 
on  amendment  No.  437  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  ,  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
now  speaking. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaii  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  left 
out  a  very  important  part. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  offered  to  the  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  object — for  the  information  of 
Senators  interested,  would  the  Senator 
give  an  estimate  as  to  what  time  we 
expect  to  convene  and  the  intervening 
time  before  we  get  to  vote  on  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clcx^k  to- 
morrow morning.  There  are  three  or- 
ders for  recognition  of  Senators,  15  min- 
utes each,  and  for  a  morning  hour  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  which  may  be, 
if  circumstances  warrant,  extended. 

Then  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  having 
to  do  with  the  MB  tank  will  be  offered, 
imder  a  2-hour  limitation.  There  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Next,  amendment  No.  437.  on  which 
the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to  impose  a 
time  limitation  will  be  called  up.  The 
debate  will  take  place  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  3  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  the  Fulbright  amendment 
will  be  called  up.  There  is  a  2-hour  lim- 
itation on  that,  and  there  will  be,  as  I 
imderstand.  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  unfiinlshed  business  (B.M. 
8687),  debate  on  each  of  the  foUowlng 
amendments  be  limited  and  considered  In 
the  following  order: 

(1)  On  Thursday,  September  31,  1971,  fol- 
lowing the  morning  business  debate  on 
amendment  No.  44S,  to  be  uflereo  by  the 
Senator  from  liUaaourl  (Mr  Bagirion),  de- 
bate be  limited  to  3  hours  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided and  controUed  between  Mr.  Eagleton 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls). 

(2)  FoUowlng  the  dispusluon  of  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  No.  446,  the  Senate  wUl  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment  No. 

437  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field), with  debate  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennls) . 

(3)  FoUowlng  the  disposition  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  No.  437,  the  Senate  wUl  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment  No. 

438  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright). with  debate  limited  to  3  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  Mr. 
Fulbright  and  the  Senator  from  Misstssippl 
(Mr.  Stennls). 

Ordered  further,  that  on  Monday,  Octo- 
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ber,  4,  1071,  wb«n  the  unflnlwhed  buBlneas  Is 
lAld  down,  tbe  amendment  No.  430,  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ailott),  be  made 
the  pending  bualneoe  and  that  debate  thereon 
be  limited  to  S  hours,  to  be  eqxially  dlrlded 
and  controlled  between  Mr.  Ailott  and  the 
Senator  from  Ml— Imlppl   (Mr.  Stennla) . 

Provided,  that  debate  on  any  amendment 
to  any  one  of  the  above  amendmenta  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minute*,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennle) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

I  euk  lor  the  yea«  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  HATrnLO)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkx)  has  led  the  fight  on  this  pro- 
gram for  a  nimiber  of  years.  It  was  only 
in  his  behalf  that  I  put  the  amendment 
in,  and  I  expect  him  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal speech  on  it  a  little  later.  I  shall 
speak  quite  briefly,  as  I  have  already 
spoken  at  considerable  length  on  this 
P-14  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  the  F-14  are  as  follows: 

A  threshold  consideration — and  that 
only — is  the  cost  of  the  plane.  Everybody 
knows  that  its  estimated  unit  cost  has  in- 
creased from  $11.5  to  $16.7  million  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  And  that  fig- 
ure does  not  include  the  inevitable  cost 
of  a  future  Grumman  bailout  or  the  new 
engines  which  the  planes  will  eventually 
need. 

The  Navy  knows  that  these  additional 
costs  will  be  Incurred.  It  knows,  too.  that 
more  than  300  new  fighters  will  be 
needed.  But  it  refuses  to  accept  the  polit- 
ical risks  involved  in  coming  clean  now 
about  the  true  cost  status  of  the  plane. 

In  reality,  the  P-14  will  be  the  most 
expensive  fighter  plane  ever  built.  It  will 
cost  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the 
P-4  fighter  it  is  Intended  to  replace.  Its 
missiles  alone  are  likely  to  cost  more 
than  any  enemy  fighters  It  will  face.  The 
10-year  systems  cost  for  a  300-alrcraft 
P-14  program  will  likely  be  $15  billion. 

Another  threshold  consideration  in  its 
own  right  is  the  Qrumman  bailout  which 
lies  ahead — on  next  year's  purchase  If 
not  this  year's.  We  have  Just  balled  out 
one  large  aerospace  company.  We  can- 
not do  the  same  for  another  if  we  want 
to  Introduce  any  integrity  into  the  pro- 
curement contract  bidding  system. 
Grumman  Is  facing  a  projected  loss  of 
$367  million  today  for  a  300-aircraft  pro- 
gram because  during  tlie  final  months  of 
contract  negotiations  for  a  483 -aircraft 
program  It  reduced  its  bid  by  $474  mil- 
lion in  order  to  land  the  contract.  Buy- 
ins  of  this  kind  rimply  should  not  be 
rewarded. 

But  these  are  admittedly  thresliold  is- 
sues. One  cannot  cancel  a  program  every 
time  the  cost  goes  up  or  it  tuma  out  that 


a  buy-in  has  occurred.  At  times  the  sys- 
tem may  be  needed  and  there  may  be  no 
alternative  available.  But  we  do  not  need 
the  F-14.  And  we  do  have  a  suitable 
alternative. 

The  Navy's  strongest  Justification  for 
the  P-14  is  the  fact  that  It  is  the  only 
Navy  fighter  candidate  which  can  carry 
the  Phoenix  missile,  with  which  the  Navy 
hopes  to  protect  its  carriers. 

But  carriers  today  are  growing  ever 
more  vulnerable.  It  Is  highly  doubtful 
that  they  can  be  protected  against  sub- 
marine torpedo  attack  and  against  cruise 
missiles  fired  from  submarines,  surface 
ships,  and  bombers. 

To  face  up  to  this  fact  is  not  to  sur- 
render control  of  the  seas  to  the  Soviets. 
It  is  to  free  resources  to  counter  the  real 
Soviet  threat  to  our  sealanes — the  new 
submarines  which  the  Soviets  are  pres- 
ently building  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
we. 

And  the  Phoenix  itself  is  a  disaster.  It 
is  so  expensive — $40,000  per  shot — that 
it  has  been  test  fired  only  42  times  in  the 
10  years  of  its  development  for  fear  of 
dissipating  assets.  I  said  before  and  I  say 
again  that  it  would  be  countermeasured 
and  outmaneuvered  if  it  worked  at  aU 
under  combat  handling  conditions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  countermeasures 
point.  For  reasons  of  classification  I  can- 
not specifically  discuss  the  means  by 
which  the  Phoenix  can  be  countermeas- 
ured. I  have  here  in  my  hands,  however, 
an  unclassified  English  translaUon  of  a 
Russian  textbook  on  the  principles  of 
Jamming  and  electronic  countermeas- 
ures. The  textbook  explains  on  a  theo- 
retical level  precisely  how  a  pulse  doppler 
radar  and  its  associated  missile  can  be 
Jammed.  This  textbook  is  actually  used 
in  the  training  of  U.8.  Air  Force  tactical 
ECM  specialists  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base. 
What  it  says  was  confirmed  by  hardware 
tests  of  the  Phoenix  at  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center's  Corona  Laboratories,  tests 
which  the  Navy  has  now  "forgotten." 

And  if  we  really  wanted  the  Phoenix 
despite  its  high  cost  and  probable  low  ef- 
fectiveness, we  would  not  need  the  F-14 
to  get  it.  We  could  put  It  instead  on  the 
A-6,  an  aircraft  with  all  the  range  pay- 
load  and  loiter  needed  in  a  fleet  defense 
interceptor. 

So  much  for  the  F-14's  strongest  Justi- 
fication. 

As  a  fighter,  the  F-14  is  no  better,  ac- 
cording to  some  recent  studies,  than  the 
P-4  fighter  it  Is  intended  to  replace.  In 
all  probability,  It  will  be  no  match  for 
new  Soviet  fighters  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped during  the  next  5  years.  And  it 
could  be  put  to  shame  by  a  new  light 
Navy  fighter  of  our  own. 

The  P-14  will  have  the  poor  maneuver- 
ability it  does  because  it  will  be  weighted 
down  with  the  same  complex  avionics 
and  air-to-air  missiles  which  have  been 
countermeasured,  outmaneuvered,  and 
often  barred  from  use  for  the  last  5  years 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  fact,  its  main  dogflght  weapon  will 
be  a  new  $100,000-per-copy  version  of  the 
Sparrow  missile,  earlier  versions  of  which 
in  Vietnam  have  proven  one-quarter  as 
effective  against  enemy  aircraft  as  our 


fighter  planes'  cannMis  or  guns,  whlls 
costing  200  times  as  much  per  firing  or 
800  times  as  much  per  kill. 

Perhaps  most  frightening  are  the  f aroe 
structure  Implications  of  the  F-14. 
Viewed  realistically,  it  is  an  exercise  In 
gold-plated  unilateral  disarmament. 

Since  the  mid-1950's,  we  have  bought 
some  1,500  F-4  and  P-8  fighters  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  inventories. 
With  the  F-14  four  times  as  expensive  as 
these  planes,  there  is  no  way  we  could 
hope  to  replace  them  with  F-14's  on  any- 
thing like  a  1-for-l  basis.  If  we  replaced 
them  with  only  the  300  P-14's  on  which 
the  Navy  is  now  officially  planning,  we 
would  have  a  force  structure  only  one- 
fifth  its  former  size. 

Other  countries,  meanwlUle.  are  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  their  force  levels  by 
turning  out  light  high  performance  fight- 
ers at  a  cost  they  can  well  afford.  Con- 
sider the  implications  if  our  potential 
enemies  maintained  their  fighter  inven- 
tories while  ours  shrunk  to  one-fifth  Its 
present  size. 

The  UJ3.  Navy  would  soon  have  one- 
half  as  miuiy  fighters  as  the  North 
Koreans  and  only  one-tenth  as  many  as 
the  Chinese.  And  some  of  these  planes 
would  soon  be  better  fighters  than  the 
Navy's  F-14. 

We  would  have  spent  far  more  t^^" 
our  adversaries  for  far  fewer  fighters  of 
very  marginal  ability.  And  they  would 
have  spent  less  yet  achieved  a  numerical 
superiority  which  could  be  devastating  in 
some  future  crisis.  If  we  wish  to  pursue 
unilateral  fighter  disarmament,  we  can 
do  so  more  cheaply  than  by  buying  the 
P-14. 

Actually,  we  need  a  new  Navy  fighter 
and  we  need  one  in  considerable  num- 
bers. That  is  why  we  should  abandon  the 
F-14  for  a  new  light  fighter  prototype 
program  modeled  after  the  program  the 
Air  Force  recently  hiiUated.  A  new  light 
fighter  could  outturn  and  outaccelerate 
the  F-14  by  80-100  percent.  And  it  could 
carry  both  the  AIM-9D  Sidewinder  mis- 
sile and  advanced  passive  missiles  such 
as  the  Agile  to  complement  its  maneuver- 
ing capability.  We  could  buy  700  such 
light  fighters  for  much  less  than  the  cost 
0:  300  F-14'8. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I 
oppose  the  F-14. 
Mr.  President,  one  final  point. 
The  P-14  Is  as  poor  a  plane  as  it  is  in 
large  part  because  of  the  Navy's  insist- 
ence of  repeating  with  the  F-14  the  «anw 
mistakes  it  made  in  development  of  tte 
F-lllB.  There  are  really  only  two  differ- 
ences between  the  planes.  The  F-14  costs 
about  50  percent  more  than  the  F-lllB 
and  it  is  a  flasco  which  is  truly  the  Navy's 
own.  In  virtually  all  other  respects,  the 
two  planes  might  as  well  be  twins. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses  of 
the  similarities  of  the  two  planes — and 
the  troubles  which  lay  ahead  for  all  of 
us — was  contained  in  Chairman  Oioias 
Mahok's  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  Department  of  Defmn 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1909.  What 
makes  the  analysis  in  question  so  percep- 
tive is  the  fact  that  it  was  written.  In  Jtdy 
1968.  The  F-lllB  has  Just  been  canoeM 
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and  the  Navy  was  about  to  embark  on  a 
replacement  for  it.  That  replacement  was 
known  then  as  the  VFX,  but  It  soon  be- 
came the  F-14. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
report  began  by  noting  the  similarities 
between  the  VFX  and  the  aircraft  it  was 
replacing.  The  VFX  was  to  have  the  same 
TF-30  engine,  the  same  Phoenix  missile 
system,  virtually  the  same  avionics  sys- 
tem, and  the  same  variable  sweep  wing 
as  the  F-lllB.  As  the  report  noted: 

It  was  these  basic  components  of  the 
F-lllB  which  were  the  source  of  a  number 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  weight,  coat, 
and  engineering  dlfflculUes  encountered  with 
that  aircraft. 

The  Senator's  10  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  report  also  noted  that  the  new 
aircraft  would  be  a  plane  combining  the 
fleet  defense  interceptor,  air-to-ground, 
and  air  superiority  fighter  roles  of  the 
F-lllB: 

Apparently  there  Is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  original  operational  requirement 
contemplated  for  the  F-lllB  and  that  now 
contemplated  for  the  VFX. 

It  would  be  the  same  plane,  the  report 
noted,  but  It  would  probably  cost  more: 
the  latest  estimated  unit  cost  for  the 
VPX-1  for  production  aircraft,  as  well  as 
for  unit  costs  which  Include  development 
costs,  are  In  excess  of  comparable  P-lllB 
costs.  The  latest  estimated  average  fly-away 
cost  of  the  P-niB  aircraft  was  determined 
to  be  $8.2  million. 

The  report  went  on  to  question  the  new 
plane's  Phoenix  missile  capability.  It 
raised  the  same  questions  that  I  have 
raised  in  the  course  of  this  debate:  If 
we  really  want  the  system,  why  not  put 
it  on  an  existing  aircraft? 

The  Navy  has  conducted  several  studies  in 
this  respect  which  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bility of  existing  A-6  aircraft  to  accommo- 
date tht  system  The  studies  also  show  that 
a  modified  version  of  this  aircraft  would  be 
even  more  versatile  and  atlU  accommodate 
the  system. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  warning 
to  the  Navy  and  the  implicit  plea  for 
reconsideration : 

Commonsense  dictates  a  very  careful  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  Navy  fighter/ 
Interceptor  aircraft  and  the  deployment  of 
t-ie  Phoenix  missile  system,  lest  the  nation 
encounter  another  F-lllB  type  program.  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  economy  and  wisdom 
of  proceeding  with  complete  development 
of  the  VPX-1  at  this  time  Is  extremely  ques- 
tionable, to  say  the  least. 

But  the  Navy  did  not  reconsider,  the 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted,  and  thus  we 
are  in  the  mess  we  face  today.  But  there 
is  still  time  to  kiU  the  P-14.  There  is  still 
time  to  stop  this  exercise  in  gold-plated 
unilateral  disarmament.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  > .  The  Senator's  minute  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FtTLBRIOHT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 


Senator  that  he  has  made  this  case — and 
the  press  has  made  it — in  a  most  effec- 
tive manner.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am 
very  discouraged  by  the  attention  that 
the  Senator  is  getting  in  ttie  Senate. 
There  are  five  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  I 
believe,  and  this  has  been  typical  on  all 
these  matters  involving  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  particular  program  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  Involves  ap- 
proximately $9  or  $10  billion,  if  they  go 
through  vidth  it  as  planned. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  making  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  was  preparing  to  make 
a  statement,  but  it  seems  rather  futile 
to  make  it.  with  nobody  here  to  listen  to 
it.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  persist- 
ence. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is 
there  anything  in  this  plane  that  re- 
sembles the  P-111?  Is  there  any  charac- 
teristic that  Is  similar  to  it?  Was  it  not 
designed  as  a  dual-purpose  plane  and 
did  it  turn  out  to  be  almost  a  complete 
failure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  as  I  have  said, 
the  F-lllB  was  virtually  identical. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  was  it  not  a 
complete  failure? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  certainly  was. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  look 
into  it  very  thoroughly  and  examine  it? 
Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  did  not  the  Defense 
Department  insist  upon  building  it  and 
did  not  Congress  support  it? 

Mr.  PROXI.flRE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
said  that  It  was  the  very  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  F-lllB  which  gave  it  the 
problems — those  very  basic  components 

that  are  in  the  F-14.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
titonal  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator  ex- 
plsdn  to  me  why,  after  that  experience, 
they  now  insist  on  repeating  almost  the 
same  type  of  concept? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  explain 
this. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  reason 
the  sienator  can  give  as  to  why  they  cam- 
not  learn  from  a  mistake  of  that  kind? 
That  mistake  cost  roughly  $5  billion,  did 
it  not?  Not  less  than  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  cost  somewhat  less 
than  $5  biUion. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  much  less. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  failure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly,  the  con- 
clusion of  Congress  is  that  it  was.  The 
program  wsis  discontinued. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  promilitary  as 
the  House  is,  they  did  not  authorize  the 
F-14,  did  they? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  not.  There 
Is  no  money  In  the  bill  that  came  from 
the  House  for  the  P-14. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  it  happen 
to  be  in  this  bill?  What  is  the  Senator's 
explanation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Senator  cannot 


explain  the  reasoning  that  went  into  put- 
ting the  F-14  in  the  bill.  I  tried  my  best 
to  discover  it.  We  had  some  dlsciisslon 
of  this  on  the  floor.  Several  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who  put 
it  in  are  available,  and  I  am  siu-e  that  on 
their  time  they  will  give  some  kind  of 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  and 
has  had  his  experience  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  others  about  similar  pro- 
grams. I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why  this  type 
of  program,  in  view  of  the  P-111,  can  now 
be  brought  back  for  fimdlng.  It  is  abso- 
lutely incredible  to  me,  eq?eclally  In  light 
of  the  mission  it  is  supposed  to  perform, 
which  is  to  protect  aircraft  carriers.  Is 
this  plane  designed  to  protect  aircraft 
carriers  from  submarines? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  is  designed  to  protect  aircraft 
carriers  from  fighter  planes,  from  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  not  the  real 
threat  to  aircraft  carriers  from  subma- 
rines? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  combating  submarines  is  one  of 
its  purposes.  It  Is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  F-14  is  not  capable  of  doing  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttxe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  The  F-Ul  was  not  ca- 
pable of  doing  anything  but  crashing. 
That  is  about  the  only  thing  I  can  re- 
member reading  about  it.  Every  time  it 
crashed,  they  grounded  it.  I  think  they 
are  all  grounded  now,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  TOWER.  No,  they  are  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  What  are  they  do- 
ing with  them?  Are  they  in  museums? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  F-111  is  the  finest  target  penetra- 
tion aircraft  in  anybody's  inventorj-  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  substantiate  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  aU  that  good, 
why  is  the  P-14  needed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  different  mission. 
The  F-14  is  an  air  superiority  aircraft. 
The  F-111  Is  a  target  penetration  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  F-111  was  grounded  a  few 
months  ago,  but  it  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fiy  again  since  that  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  the  best  safety 
record  of  any  system  in  the  inventory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Most  of  its  Ufe,  it 
has  been  grounded  because  of  crashes.  I 
have  seen  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  yield  on  my 
time.  I  am  happy  to  let  the  Senator  re- 
spond on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
few  comments  of  my  own,  but  I  thought 
that  since  the  Senator  has  dealt  with 
this  problem  more  than  smyone  else  in 
the  Senate  he  could  make  a  few  more 
pointed  comments  al)OUt  the  similarity  of 
the  F-111  and  the  absurdity  of  that  pro- 
gram. They  discontinued  using  it  in  Viet- 
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nam  because  it  was  not  suitable,  and 
crashed,  too  often.  It  has  all  been  in  the 
newspapera.  They  could  not  classify  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad  to  jrleld 
to  him  later.  I  have  promised  to  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has  been 
the  principal  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
for  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  point  two  commentaries  on  the  P-14. 
One  is  the  complete  text  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  lan^age  to 
which  I  have  been  referring.  The  other 
Is  an  article  published  in  Newsday,  a  Long 
Island  newspaper  in  Grumman's  own 
backyard,  which  was  written  in  January 
1970.  It  is  entiUed  "Qrumman's  F-14 
Boondoggle:  Up.  Up.  and  Away."  and  it 
is  another  perceptive  observation  from 
the  past  of  the  troubles  which  have  now 
arrived. 

There  being  iw  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  AppaopaiAiroNs  Comurru  Kxpomrr  on 
THX  FiscAi.  Year  1900  Dxikksi  Appbofu- 
ATTONS  Bnx  (Datkd  Jtn.T  18,  1908) 
Subsequent  to  tbe  rabmlwlcm  of  the  budget 
estimates  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  tbe 
recommendation  of  the  Navy,  approved  a 
change  to  the  fiscal  year  1900  reee&rch  and 
development  program.  This  revision  provided 
$30,000,000  for  contract  definition  for  a 
flghter/lnterceptor  aircraft,  known  as  "Vyx- 
1",  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  procure- 
ment of  F-lllB  aircraft.  The  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  contemplated  that  a 
final  decision  on  the  specific  aircraft  to  b« 
developed  would  be  made  on  or  before 
March  1.  1969.  Subsequent  to  thla  action, 
the  authorizing  legislation  eliminated  further 
development  and  procurement  of  the  F-lllB. 
The  Committee  has  approved  the  revised  pro- 
gram as  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Navy  for  the  VnC-1.  Punds  are  also 
included  In  the  amount  of  ififl.OOO.OOO  for 
continued  research,  derelopment,  test  and 
evaluarion  of  a  variety  of  components  for  this 
prospective  weapons  system.  These  compo- 
nents were  a  portion  of  the  former  F-lllB 
program  which  will  be  common  to  the  VFX-1. 
as  presently  contemplated.  A  dtsciuslon  of 
the  Navy  Oghter/tnterceptco'  programs,  in- 
cluding both  the  P-lllB  and  the  proposed 
VFX-1.  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  274 
of  Part  6  of  the  Committee  hearings. 

Navy  aircraft  requirements  have  been  a 
matter  of  Increasing  concern  and  complexity 
sine  the  F-lllB  program  first  encountered 
developmental  problems.  It  became  apparent 
that  Increased  weight  and  other  problems 
would  seriously  degrade  the  fighter  capability 
of  this  aircraft.  In  1966.  the  Navy  conducted 
a  comprehensive  fighter  aircraft  study  to 
evaluate  naval  requirements  for  the  1970's. 
This  study  reduced  the  requirements  for 
certain  F-lllB  PhoenU-equlpped  aircraft 
and  replaced  them  with  luldltlonal  F-4  fight- 
ers. It  was  contemplated  that  the  F-4  would 
remain  In  the  Inventory  as  a  principal  fighter 
aircraft  until  a  new  fighter  termed  the 
"VFAX"  could  be  developed  In  the  mld-1970B. 
The  VFAX  concept  envisioned  a  hlghly-ma- 
neuverable  aircraft  with  a  multl-mlsslon 
radar,  giving  It  both  an  alr-to-alr  ana  air- 
to-ground  attack  capability.  The  alr-to-alr 
capability  was  to  conalst  principally  of  an 
advanced  Sparrow  missile  STStem  termed 
'•AWO-10."  The  principal  Item  for  this  new 
aircraft  was  to  be  a  new  light-weight  engine 
contemplated  to  be  develo{>ed  and  delivered 
by  mid- 1970.  A  similar  aircraft  Is  now  referred 
to  as  the  VFX-3. 

In  1007,  the  Navy  and  interested  aircraft 
manufacturers  began  to  look  elsewhere  than 


tba  P-lllB  for  means  to  acoommodate  the 
Phoenix  mlaalle  syatam.  The  VFAX  dealgzu 
were  examined  with  the  Idea  of  utUlxlng  a 
similar  airframe  to  acconomodate  the  Phoenix 
mlsalle  system  and  the  TF-30  P-13  engine 
designed  for  the  F-lllB.  Several  aircraft 
manufacturers  subsequently  developed  and 
presented  proposals  to  the  Navy  for  aircraft 
of  this  general  type. 

The  Secretary  of  E)efenae  submitted  his 
revised  program  to  the  Congress  requesting 
contract  definition  funds  for  an  aircraft  of 
the  type  described  above  which  would  in- 
corporate the  TF-30  P-12  engine,  the 
Phoenix  mlaalle  system,  the  major  portion  of 
the  F-lllB  avionics  system,  and  probably  a 
variable  sweep  wing. 

It  was  these  bade  components  of  the  F- 
lllB  which  were  the  source  of  a  number  of 
the  i»Y>blems  relating  to  the  weight,  cost  and 
engtneertDg  difficulties  enoountered  with 
that  aircraft. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  aircraft  does 
not  stop  with  these  components.  The  origi- 
nal operational  requirement  for  the  F-lllB 
described  It  as: 

"An  all  weather  carrier-based  airborne 
weapons  systeoi  for  gaining  and  maintaining 
air  superiority  in  fleet  operating  areas  and 
In  Navy  and  Marine  CJorpe  objective  areas.  A 
secondary  cap&bUlty  Is  to  perform  air-to- 
ground  missions  In  support  of  amphibious 
and  land  warfare." 

Testimony  before  the  committee  disclosed 
that. 

"The  combination  of  missile  Interceptor 
capabUlty  and  ability  to  perform  the  cloee-ln 
alr-to-alr  combat  maneuvering  of  a  general- 
purpose  fighter  Is  what  u  planned  for  the 
VFX." 

Apparently  there  Is  little  difference  between 
the  original  operational  requirement  contem- 
plated for  the  F-lllB  and  that  now  contem- 
plated for  the  VFX. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  also  dls- 
closed  that  the  latest  estimated  unit  cost  for 
the  VFX-1  for  production  aircraft,  as  well 
as  for  unit  coals  which  also  include  develop- 
ment costs,  are  In  excess  of  oompsrable  F- 
11  IB  unit  costs.  The  latest  estimated  average 
fly-away  cost  of  the  F-lllB  aircraft  was  de- 
termined to  be  $8.3  million. 

A  htghly-crltlcal  parameter  for  carrier- 
based  fighter  aircraft  of  the  type  contem- 
plated In  the  VFX-1  program  Is  total  weight. 
A  major  difficulty  of  the  P-lllB  program  was 
the  Increasing  weight  of  the  aircraft.  The 
Phoer,ix  missile  system,  the  engine,  and  the 
avlonlca  system  were  principal  weight  factors 
of  the  P-IllB.  As  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
present  VFX-1  proposal  contemplates  the 
continued  use  of  these  same  components. 
The  decreased  weight  contemplated  for  the 
VFX-1  Is  proposed  to  be  achieved  princi- 
pally through  the  elimination  of  the  pilot 
ejection  capsule  developed  for  the  F-lllB 
and  the  Increased  use  of  light-weight  but 
more  expensive  metals  for  the  airframe.  The 
original  F-lllB  deelgn  did  not  contemplate 
the  use  of  an  ejection  capsule;  that  was 
added  at  a  later  date  to  insure  increased 
pilot  safety.  Any  failure  to  meet  the  weight 
objectives  of  the  VFX-1,  such  as  that  en- 
countered In  the  P-lllB  development  pro- 
gram, could  seriously  Jeopardize  the  contem- 
plated effectiveness  of  this  aircraft. 

The  Navy  has  recently  requested  a  repro- 
grammlng  of  prior  year  funds  to  permit  It  to 
proceed  with  requests  for  contract  definition 
proposals  to  the  aircraft  industy.  Despite 
reasonably  detailed  studies,  the  VFX-1  Is  still 
a  paper  aircraft. 

The  Navy  believes  it  Is  possible  to  Intro- 
duce the  VFX-1  Into  the  fleet  approximately 
la  months  or  so  after  the  anticipated  fleet 
Introduction  of  the  F-lllB  and  to  Introduce 
the  more  advanced  VFX-2  fighter  by  the  mid 
or  late  1970's.  The  Navy  has,  however,  been 
overly  optimistic  In  the  past  with  reference 
to  both  costs  and  delivery  schedules  of  air- 


craft. An  exoeUent  example  of  this  is  il». 
scribed  In  the  recent  hearings  befors  ths 
Commlttes  beginning  at  page  183  of  Part  > 
and  at  page  479  of  Part  0  of  these  haarli^. 
This  testimony  discloses  fantastic  prloe  to- 
creases  in  the  estimated  cost  of  the  OV-UA 
aircraft.  This  aircraft  proposed  for  proctna. 
ment  by  the  Navy  supposedly  would  be  a 
mlUtary  version  of  a  rather  simple  exlstlag 
commercial -type  aircraft. 

There  are  other  adjects  of  the  VFX  ood- 
cept  which  disturb  the  Committee.  It  is  ooQ- 
templated  that  the  VFX-1  wUl  be  equipped 
with  the  Phoenix  mlssUe.  Structural  strength 
must  be  provided  throughout  the  aircraft  to 
accommodate  this  system.  This  aircraft  srl* 
dently  is  to  be  used  for  both  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  flghter/lnterceptor  requlr»> 
ments.  If  so.  this  means  that  all  Marine 
Corps  aircraft  of  this  type  will  be  equipped 
with  the  Phoenix  missile.  Thus,  each  would 
have  to  be  equipped  with  a  costly  fire  con- 
trol system  and  suffer  the  weight  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Phoenix  mIssUe  system.  On  the 
basis  of  testimony  before  the  Committee  and 
previous  Navy  fighter  requirement  studies, 
there  are  obvious  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Marine  Corps  needs  the  Phoenix  nfilsslle 
system  and  whether  It  is  required  for  all 
Navy  fighter  aircraft  of  this  type.  There  Is 
also  a  question  of  whether  or  not  adequate 
consideration  la  being  given  to  equipping  a 
portion  of  these  fighters  with  the  lighter- 
weight  Sparrow  or  advanced  Sparrow  mIssUe 
system. 

If  the  long-range  and  sophisticated 
Phoemx  missile  system  is  required  for  flsst 
defense  as  urgently  as  has  been  Indicated  by 
testimony  before  the  Committee,  should  not 
consideration  be  given  to  utilizing  existing 
aircraft  or  modifications  thereof  to  deploy 
this  system  with  the  fieet  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment?  The  Navy  has  conduct- 
ed several  studies  In  this  respect  which  dem- 
onstrate the  capability  of  existing  A-6  air- 
craft to  accommodate  the  system.  Ttie  studies 
also  show  that  a  modified  version  of  this 
aircraft  would  be  even  more  versatile  and 
still  accommodate  the  system. 

Wo\ild  It  be  more  logical  for  the  VFX-1 
aircraft  to  be  designed  around  the  AWO-10 
advanced  Sparrow  system,  thus  potentially 
reducing  weight  and  ooet?  la  It  practicable  to 
proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the  Phoenix 
missile  system  on  an  existing  aircraft  or  a 
modified  version  thereof  and  to  proceed  with 
the  maximum  speed  possible  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  VFX-2  aircraft  weapons  system, 
including  the  new  light-weight  engine? 

Common  sense  dictates  a  very  careful  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  Navy  fighter/ 
Interceptor  aircraft  and  the  deployment  at 
the  Phoenix  missile  system,  lest  the  nation 
encounter  another  F-lllB   type  program. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  economy  and  wis- 
dom of  proceeding  with  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  VFX-1  aircraft  at  this  time  is 
extremely  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 
Funds  have  therefore  been  Included  in  the 
accompanying  bill  only  as  outlined  above. 
Contract  definition  will  establish  more  pn- 
clsely  the  ability  of  Industry  to  build  tbs 
VFX-1  within  the  characteristics,  oost,  and 
time  schedules  as  desired  by  the  Navy  and 
estimated  by  prospective  contractors  in  this 
phase.  The  prospective  difficulties  and  large 
costs  facing  this  program  require  careful 
study  of  the  contract  definition  propoeals  by 
Industry  and  by  Navy  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment experts. 

The  Committee  will  expect  the  Navy  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  aircraft  Industry,  to  carefully  and 
realistically  approach  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing a  superior  fighter  Interceptor  aircraft  for 
Naval  and  Iidarlne  Corps  aviation  at  a  reallstlo 
cost.  Should  a  decision  be  reached  subse- 
quent to  the  contract  definition  pbass  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  VRC-l 
aircraft,  this  Committee  would  have  no  Ob* 
jectlons.  and  would  expect,  the  Departmsnt 
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for^  programs   in  the  fiscal  year   1969  De-  prototypee  and  aU  production  modeU.  But  F^o^f   specifications   and   hyl^ld  ^esign^ 

pTrTmen^f  Defense  budget  r^uests  for  the  ?b.  bUlSxpayers  mTy  eventually  get  for  all  ^Jere  is  ^F^^^^^^'^Z^^^^^'" 

Titles  contained  in  the  bill.  The  Committee's  the  F-14s  to  be  built  will  be  a  whopper.  "^^nJ't^J^^^^lT^n^g  In  light 

proposed  Change  are  summarized  in  a  single  ror  ^-^^'^^^^^^J'^^^^.^^'lT.  of^t^ela^tll^t^t^S^'Lj^^Ji^'alTaK 

entry  at  the  bottom.  pUm,  ^^^^"^  J^%^  I;^^^  %!  nate  plan  advanced  by  some  in  the  Pent*gon 

Department  of  Defense— Major  military  pro-  ooart,    aocordlng   to   8«^-   ^^^  V^^JZ  for  a  true  air  superiority  Navy  fighter,  at  a 

Pandas  applicable   to  titles,   I,  U,   ///.  ^i'^^^,?;Z^^.^"r^^^.  ^^I'^f '^«  £*reLr  iT.   p  u's 

""'   ''    jln  millions  of  dollars,  ^:^\^^^Tot  fhe*  n^^^lt^Tai  rX^  '^^ts"^U"e-^^  the'^uS.^r  ^^^. 

'                                         Fiscal  year  ^'^^^  'ff  w  Vi  '^^id  ro^e  4^Xn1^  4M  tlon  of  whether  thU  nation  can  continue  to 

1969  budget  ff^,2?t^"n   J^^''^^ Jl!^  H^^^^T  ^  ^^o^'^  ^^^^  »"*  billions  for  weapons  sys- 

Major  military  program         ««maf«  ^^^a^*-  ^"CYhe^^a^Sip  hlT^rliSS  tema  of  dubious  value  «cept  to  the  Indus- 

Strategic  forces 9.196  a   statement   saying   716   F-14s   would   oost  tries  who  directly  benefit. 

General  purpose  forces 34,666  $7.8  bUlion.  Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,     I 

Intelligence  and  oonununlcatlons...       6,  333  yj,^  Pentagon  only  adds  to  the  confusion.  y\Q\^  the  floor  and  I  reserve  the  remain- 
Airlift  and  seaUft. 1,810  Its  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  tries  to  price  rferofmytime 

Guard  and  reserve  forces 2,931  weapons  systems  on  a  10-year  basis  as  a  way  PT?l!'<?TnTNr;     OFFICER      Who 

R*«earch  and  development 6.081  of  predicting  relative  costs.  That  office  has  The     FR^IUIWU     UVriK^tM.      wno 

Central  supply  and  maintenance 7. 108  ^^^e  such  a  study  for  the  P-14,  but  says  it's     yields  time? 

Training,  medical  and  other  general  classified.   Reportedly,   they   estimate   about  Mr.    FULBRIQHT.    Mr.    Kresiaeni,    i 

personnel  activities 9,397  jjg  billion  for  the  P-14  in  its  A,  B  and  0  understand  that  the  Senator  frc«n  In- 

Adminlstratlon  and   associated  ac-  versions   (about  800  planss  over  a  10-year  diana  is  agreeable  to  allowing  me  to  pro- 

tlvltles 1.492  period).  ceed. 

Military  aaslstance  funded  by  De-  .j^,  ^qj^j  j^  significantly  higher  than  any  j^   HARTKE  Yes. 

partment  of  Defense 1^976  ^j  ^^^  assorted  cost  figures  from  the  Navy  '    prjLBRIGHT     He    WOUld    rather 

— ZTTT:  The  reason  is  that  the  Navy  estimates  F-14  ^,_„. "  „  «m-io  lot^r 

_        Subtotal 79,829  eosts  at  •8.000.000  per  plane  on  a  "fiy-away"  ^P??f  1^^^,^  row  much  time  dOCS 

Deduct:  basis— the  basic  cost  of  building  the  plane  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  HOW  mucn  cune  Qoes 

Adjustment    for   retired   pay   ac-  and  flying  it  off  the  carrier  deck.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Wl&h? 

crual - —         -90  But  it's  a  misleading  figure,  because  It  does  Mr.     PULBRIGHT.     Seven     or    eight 

Proposed   legislation —^^  n^t     include     research     and     development,  minutes. 

'  spares.  Initial  production  and  other  support  j^jj.    pROXMIRE.  I  yield  7  minutes  tO 

Total   obllgatlonal   author-  ^^    ^or  does  the  figure  Include  costs  of  ^^  ^nator  from  Arkansas. 

Ity - /».Do«  the  plane's  complex  missile  and  avionics  sys-  ._       vrnr  nRTrtTTT     Mr     PrKidoit     I 

'^"'^^                                                                  ^  tems^  considering  the  P-14'8  cost  strictly  on  _,^^-    ^^^^^^^^ „ ^UJ^*^>ir^ 

Financing  adjustments -  -1.  090  ^  -^y.^way"  basis  is  like  saying  your  oar  cost  strongly  support  the  amendmente— Nos. 

Proposed  appropriation  transfers.  —1,600  ,1500  not  Including   Insurance,   operations,  435  and  436 — ^introduced  by  the  Senator 

■  interest,  etc.  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PmoxmRD ,  along 

Estimate,    new    budget     (obllga-  Actually,    the    Navy    has    already   said    it  with    the    Senators    from    Indiana    and 

tlonal)  authority 77,074  ,„^jj|^  ^^  ^^^x,  716  aircraft  and  1,300  eventu-  Oregon  (Mr.  Hartk*  and  Mr.  HaTFIEU)), 

Changes  recommended  by  Approprl-  ^y   ^  replace    its   aging   P-4   "Phantom."  ^  regard  to  the  Navy  P-14  fighter  plane. 

atlons   committee -*.Ba*  The  conmion  rule  of  thumb  onalrcraft  pro-  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  BemXjR  should  halt  fur- 

New  appropriations  in  accompany-  ""^^^^  r^e^^ci^'b^al^  aTd'^ub"!  ther  expenditures  for  this  lll-advis«i  pro- 
log bin.. - 73,340  j,.g  ..jiy.^^^y..  oostg   That  means  the  tax-  gram,  the  mo8t  oostly  fighter  irfane  in 

payer  would  pay  about  $16,000,000  each  in  history    and   one   of    very    qiiestd<Hiable 

Grumman's  F-14  Boondoools :  Up.  actual    costs    for    the    F-14.    Consider    what  merit. 

Up  and  awat  j  jqq  pia^ies  would  cost.  Consider  also  that  ^j.  president,  we  have  a  rare  oppor- 

(By  Ernie  Volkman)  these  are  really  conservative  figures  anddo  ^^^j-  ^,g^    OnUnarlly,  on  those  infre- 

'•We  need  the  F-14  like  we  Aewl  a  hole  in  not  consider  the  possibility  of  higher  costs  oocasiwis  when  the  Senate  does 

the  head."-Navy  pilot.  If  the  P-14  hits  expensive  development  or  2SS^^-°Sd  rteo  and  delete  or  reduce 

There  are  some  quarters  of  the  Navy  De-  production  snags-as  has  nearly  every  mod-  J*^*  ,??^_r*?,  ^ae^TbaVM^MW 

partment  where   Orumman   Corp..  has  the  ern  major  weapons  system.  funds   for  O"^  J"'   ™?«  ^^I*F?r^ 

sanctified    status    of    the    Church    of    the  The  P-14  might  even  be  worththemaiey  the  money  Is  evcntuaUyrwtored  to  th« 

Nativity  If  It  had  any  hope  of  being  a  good  airplsL&e.  cooferenoe  ocnunittee  at  the  inslBtance 

That  Is  not  especially  unusual,  considering  The  F-14  does  not.  lU  dsslgn  flaUy  contra-  ^j  jj^g  House.  However,  In  the  case  of  the 

that  Orumman  for  years  has  had  a  reputa-  diets  what  ths  vst«»ns  of  air  battlsa  over  -p-lK,  the  House  has  already  deleted  all 

tlon  for  building  dependable  combat   air-  North  Vietnam  have  been  telUng  the  Navy:  proposed  procur«nent  funds.  Therc- 

craft.  meeting  often   difficult   design   condl-  We   need   a   true   air   ■^P*;[*°^*y  .°«^*;^  *  fore    weSive  the  chance  to  follow  ttW 
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I  cannot  recall  when  an  Item  of  thia 
conaeQuence  was  In  a  eituation  In  which 
the  Senate  action  would  be  decisive.  I 
deeply  regret  that  many  of  my  eidleagues 
are  not  present  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  In  particular  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  because  If  they 
were  aware  of  the  facts  about  this  plane, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  vote  to  delete 
It.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  here.  I 
suppose  they  will  simply  take  the  word 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Pentagon 
and  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  know  what  they  are  voting  on. 
I  deeply  regret  that. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
recommended  $228  million  for  research 
and  development  on  this  plane  and  $806 
million  for  the  procurement  of  48  air- 
craft. This  Is  a  program  of  considerable 
magnitude — better  than  $1  billion  Just 
for  fiscal  1972.  When  I  consider  all  the 
public  service  programs  which  so  des- 
perately need  funds— «md  we  are 
scratching  around  for  a  few  thousand 
doUsu?  to  help  some  school  districts  in 
my  State— this  billion  dollars  takes  on 
some  real  meaning. 

If  I  might  review  the  history  of  the 
P-14  briefly,  this  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Orumman  Aerospace  Corp..  in 
February  1969.  Five  contractors  sub- 
mitted designs  and  prices  in  October 
1968.  In  December  1968.  the  competitors 
were  reduced  to  two.  Shortly  before  the 
final  evaluation  of  bids,  Orumman  re- 
duced its  bid  by  a  substantial  amount, 
and  on  February  3,  1969,  It  was  awarded 
the  contract. 

Only  2  years  after  the  contract  was 
awarded,  however,  the  Grumman  Corp. 
was  already  forecasting  significant  fi- 
nancial losses  for  Itself.  Meanwhile,  the 
price  tag  per  plane  was  ballooning  to- 
ward $20  million— it  is  already  over  $16 
million.  And  one  of  the  features  of  the 
F-14  was  supposed  to  be  its  use  of  already 
developed  engines,  avionics,  and  air-to- 
air  missiles,  which,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, would  hold  down  costs.  Further,  the 
number  of  planes  to  be  produced  has  been 
scaled  down — not  unwisely  I  might  add. 
although  we  are  getting  less  planes  for 
more  money.  Additionally,  the  program 
Is  already  some  months  behind  schedule. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  on  June  15  in 
a  remarkably  straightforward  comment 
during  that  body's  consideration  of  the 
program: 

It  WM  aaceruined  by  the  committee's  re- 
view that  the  F-14  waa  experiencing  tech- 
nical (Ufflcultles  and  cost-Increase  problems. 

Originally  the  F-14A  was  to  be  the  first 
model  in  a  series.  The  F-14B  was  to  offer 
an  engine  of  higher  thrust  and  lower 
weight,  and  the  P-14  A  was,  in  effect,  a 
stepping  stone.  The  Navy  contemplated 
converting  to  the  F-14B  as  soon  as  It 
was  available.  However,  let  me  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  cm  Armed 
Services  on  the  P-14B: 

Beeeorch  and  development  problema  have 
arlaen  which,  although  not  desirable,  are  not 
unexpected  and  wlU  take  mow  time  to  re- 
solve. Therefore,  the  Navy  wUl  purchaae  more 
F-14A8. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
being  asked  to  appropriate  vast  amounts 
for  a  questionable  plane,  with  a  iiuestlon- 


aUe  mission.  The  cost  Is  steadily  mount- 
ing at  a  time  when  we  are  hard  pressed 
to  provide  funds  for  vital  domeetie  pro- 
grams. The  cost  of  Just  one  plana  Is  in 
the  $16  to  $20  million  range,  m  Arkansas 
now  we  have  roughly  this  amount  tix 
pending  and  unfunded  requests  for 
grants  and  loans  for  development  of  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems  for  small  com- 
munities imder  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Likewise,  we  have  $20  mil- 
lion In  pending,  unfimded  projects  under 
the  urban  renewal  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  numerous 
examples  of  where  this  money  is  needed 
and  could  be  more  wisely  spent.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  continue  to  throw 
money  down  this  bottomless  pit. 

The  Washington  Post  said  in  Its  excel- 
lent editorial: 

(The  P-14)  ...  la  pretty  much  a  textbook 
case  of  what  can  go  wrong  In  weapons  plan- 
ning— from  the  drawing  board  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoau  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Washington  Post 
for  today,  entitled  "The  F-14:  Is  This 
Plane  Really  Necessary?" 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered, f 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  this  program  which  is 
80  questionable,  and  in  connection  with 
others  which  are  so  dubious.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  remind  the  Senate  of  some 
of  the  competing  projects  which  are  now 
being  neglected. 

In  anticipation  of  this  debate,  I  had 
some  preliminary  estimates  made  with 
regard  to  what  is  happening  on  domestic 
programs  in  my  State,  which  is  a  rela- 
tively small  State,  with  a  population  of 
under  2  million.  I  cite  some  examples  of 
how  much  money  is  needed  In  my  State 
tc  fund  projects  of  a  vital  nature : 

Preuminakt  Summabt  of  UICTUNDKD  PaOJXCTS 
IX  Arkansas 

DXPAXTICKNT  OF  AORICtTLTtnU: 

Farmers  Home  AdminUtration  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  Systems  for  Rural  Commu- 
nities: Lo<tn8  and  grants  are  made  to  public 
and  nonprofit  organizations  primarily  serv- 
ing rural  residents  to  plan  and  develop  do- 
mestic water  supply  and  waste  dlsptosal  sys- 
tems. $8,967,000  In  grants;  »11.780,000  In 
loans;  133  unfunded  applications,  •20.727.000 
total. 

School  Lunch  Program:  Cash  grants  to  as- 
sist States  to  Initiate,  maintain,  and  expand 
nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  children 
to  Improve  child  nutrition. 

Proposed  regulations  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reducing  the  amount 
reimbursed  to  school  districts  for  lunches  for 
needy  children  will  mean  a  lou  of  9987,000 
for  Arkansas. 

OKPAKTMKlfT  OF  COlf MXmcX 

ticonomic  Development  Administration: 
The  function  of  EDA  Is  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  of  areas  with  severe  un- 
employment and  low  family  income  prob- 
lems. It  aids  In  the  development  of  public 
facilities  and  private  enterprise  to  create 
new,  permanent  Jobs.  (Public  works  grants 
and  loans:  business  loans  for  Industrial  and 
commercial  facilities;  guarantees  for  private 
working  coital  loans;  and  technical,  plan- 
ning, and  research  assistance  for  anas  des- 
ignated as  RedevelofMnant  Ar«as.) 


910,000.000    H>proTed    and    unfundsd 
peofdlog  KDA  projects  in  Arkansas. 
says  that  $60,000,000  per  year  could  b*  i 
if  avaUable. 

DBPAXTmitT    OF    BOtrsINO    AHS    UUAM 

i«vxi.opi<xirT 
(Figures  represent  money  requsstsd,  not  as^ 
easarlly  approved) 
Home  Oumerthip  AsaUtanct  Prt)gtum  (9t$, 
235) :  Provides  a  home   buying  subsidy  ts 
lower-Income  families  by  providing  for  tts 
payments  periodically  by  the  Federal  Oof^ 
emment  to  the  mortgagee,  which  ssrv*  M 
reduce  interest  costs.  This  reduction  in  tlM 
Interest    ooets    effectively    loiwera    montld* 
payment  requirements  and  permits  a  grsatw 
number  of  lower-Income  famUlee  to  partlel- 
pate  In  the  home  buying  market. 
3.300  units  pending.  •3,824,800. 
Rental    Housing    (Sec.    23«) :    Authortats 
Interest  reduction  subsidy  payments  by  ttts 
Federal  Oovemment,  which  In  effect  raduot 
the  rental  charge  to  the  tenant.  The  psy« 
mente  that  are  made  to  the  mortgages  oo 
behalf  of  the  tenant  reduce  Interest  oasts  to 
one  percent,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  rent  that  It  Is  necessary  to  charge  the  ten- 
ant to  cover  the  monthly  cost  of  the  project 
2.973  units  pending,  92,081,100. 
Section  236  Rent  Subsidy:  Vp  to  40%  oC 
the  units  In  Sec.  236  projects  can  notiy 
rent  supplement  assistance. 
695  units  pending,  963S.M0. 
Section  221  (d)  (3)  rent  subsidy:  The  hous- 
Ing    provided    under    this    program    Is    prt- 
vately  owned,  privately  operated,  and  pri- 
marily privately  financed.  Eligible  tenants 
are  required   to   pay  at  least   26%   of  their 
income  towards  the  rental  rate  and  any  de- 
flclency  Is  made  directly  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  the  project  owner. 
3,160  units  pending,  93,240,000. 
Water   and   Sewer   Grants:   This   progrmm 
provides  grants  to  construct  community  wa- 
ter  and   sewer   facilities   that  are  basic  to 
efficient    and    orderly    areawlde   oommunlty 
growth  and  development.  Grants  cover  up 
to  50%   of  land  and  construction  coots  for 
new  facilities. 

16  applications  pending.  92.477,641. 
Public  Facilities  Loans:  This  program  pro- 
vldes  long-term   loans   to   finance   the  ooo- 
Btructlon  of  needed  public  works:  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewage  facilities,  gas  dis- 
tribution systems,  street  Improvements,  pub- 
lic buildings  (excluding  schools),  recreatloD 
facilities.  Jails,  and  other  public  works. 
0  applications  pending,  91. 103,630- 
Neighborhood  Facilities  OranU:  ThU  pro- 
gram provides  grants  to  aid  in  the  oonstrue- 
tlon   and/or   rehabUltatlon   of  multl-aemcs 
neighborhood    centers    which    offer    a    wUto 
range  of  community  services.  Faculties  must 
create,  extend   or  Improve  existing  health, 
welfare,  social  education,  cultural  and  rec- 
reation services  In  the  neighborhood. 
7   applications   pending,  9703.403. 
Low-rent  Public  Housing:  This  prcgram 
provides    loans    and    annual    contributions 
which  permit  public  agencies  to  provide  da- 
cent,   safe,   and   sanitary   housing   for  low- 
Income  families  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

96  projects,  6,000  units  psndli^ 
•87.000,000. 

Urban  Renewal  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program:  This  program  provldss  a 
new  method  of  undertaking  urban  rsoeml 
plans  and  activities. 

14  applications  pending,  930,000,000. 
HUD   total   9130,664,963. 

DEPAKTMZNT       OF       HXA1.TH.       XSDCATION,      AMS 
WKLFAKX 

Student  Financial  Aid:  This  program  s^ 
tabllshes  loan  funds  at  public  and  nonproM 
private  American  colleges  and  unlventtla^ 
accredited  post-secondary  business  scteooia 
and  technical  Institutions  to  permit  uadsr- 
graduate  and  graduate  studenU  to  oompleta 
their  education. 
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IX>Uar    value    of    unftimlert    appUeatlons. 

91,003.604. 

Community  Mental  Heatth  Oenten:  This 
program  provides  granU  to  bolp  flnanoe  the 
building  and  Initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  To  qualify,  a  center 
must  offer  at  least  these  live  servloes:  in- 
patient treatment;  outpatient  treatment: 
partial  hospltallaatlon;  emergency  services; 
snd  consxiltatlon  and  education. 

Port  Smith  Center  (approved  but  un- 
funded)   •833,163. 

School  Construction:  This  program  pro- 
vides ( 1 )  assistance  to  local  education  agen- 
cies for  constructing  schools  In  districts  that 
have  had  a  substanUal  Increase  In  enroU- 
ment  due  to  Federal  activities;  (8)  ssslst- 
ance  to  school  dlstrtcU  with  subsUntlal 
numbers  of  pupils  who  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty; and  (3)  direct  payments  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions of  schools  in  districts  that  are  fi- 
nancially burdened  by  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govt. 

Dollar    value    of    unfunded    applications, 

•  1.474.900. 

Students  in  Low-Rent  Housing:  9113,619. 
HEW  total:  93,018378. 

DSXKCT    LOANS 

small  Business  Administration:  This  pro- 
gram provides  funds  that  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  convert  faculties;  to  pur- 
chase building  equipment  and  material;  for 
working  capital.  When  other  forma  of  fi- 
nancing are  not  avaUable,  83.A.  wUl  con- 
sider making  a  direct  loan   (not  to  exoMd 

•  100.000). 

The  SBA  office  In  Arkansas  has  discouraged 
direct  loan  implications  because  of  lack  of 

funds, 

omcx  OF   KCONOMIC    GPPORTTTNrrT 

FamUy  Planning:  This  program  provides 
grants  to  make  avaUable  family  planning 
services  to  low  Income  persons  In  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
poverty  Among  the  services  that  can  be  sup- 
ported are  clinical,  education  and  counsel- 
ling, outreach,  and  referral. 

Dollar  Value  of  unfunded  applications, 
•911.380. 

EmeTgency  Food  and  Medicine:  This  pro- 
gram provides  grants  to  make  avaUable  on  a 
temporary  basis  basic  foodstuff  and  medical 
services  to  counteract  conditions  of  starva- 
tion or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 

Dollar  Value  of  unfunded  applications, 
•421.775. 

Others:  Community  Action  Program:  This 
program  helps  local  communities  mobilize 
human  and  financial  resources  for  combat- 
ing poverty. 

Dollar    Value    of    unfunded    applications, 

•  1.015.193. 

OEO  total,  •2,384,348. 

AMTRAK 

Amtrak  provides  no  passenger  service  In 
the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  a  recital  of  these  im- 
funded  projects  in  Arkansas,  and  I'm 
sure  the  same  situation  exists  in  other 
SUles,  hlghUghts  to  me  the  fact  that,  for 
some  reason,  Oovemment  seems  unable 
to  relate  the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens — 
to  the  need  for  a  program  such  as  we  are 
considering  now.  We  seem  to  be  develop- 
ing a  kind  of  psychology  that  every- 
thing in  the  military  field  must  have 
first  priority.  Our  people  are  as  much 
concerned  about  pure  water  and  pollu- 
tion by  waste  disposal  as  anything  be- 
fore us  today,  yet  these  projects  are 
ready  to  be  built  but  remain  imfunded. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  plea 
that  planes  such  as  Lockheed's,  and  oth- 
ers, should  be  funded  because  of  employ- 
ment.  I   believe   that   the   employment 


which  would  be  provided  by  the  tfO  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewage  projects  akme 
would  be  much  hlfi^er  per  dollar  Invested 
than  would  money  to  construct  the  F-14. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  down  this 
winding,  dead-end  road  before.  Surely 
we  can  change  directions  and  help  get 
this  Nation  back  on  the  track  with  a 
logical  and  rational  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  against 
the  Pentagon  on  these  matters.  We  have 
tried  on  many  occasions  and  seldom  been 
successful.  Due  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paoxmiut) 
and  others,  however,  we  have  a  well- 
documented  case  against  the  P-14  and 
the  situation  should  be  sufficiently  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  question  about 
rejecting  these  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  article 
apijeared  in  the  National  Observer  for 
October  2,  entiUed  "Laird  Readies  Big- 
ger Arms  Request." 

The  article,  by  Mr.  Jude  Wanniski, 
says: 

.  .  .  Laird  and  his  staff  now  seem  unoom- 
n*only  confident  that  .  .  .  they  wlU  be  able 
to  present  such  a  compelling  case  that  public 
and  congressional  opposition  to  defense 
spending  wUl  recede.  "I  think  this  talk  about 
budget  cutting  will  be  something  of  the  past 
as  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concMned  once  they 
realize  the  significance  of  the  tremendoiu 
mctnentum  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  says  Laird. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
"momentum"  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  is  the  momentum  of  the  defense 
budget  which  Just  keeps  going  smd  grow- 
ing. And.  as  I  have  often  remarked,  it  is 
truly  Rmnving  how  frequently  these  dire 
predictions  emerge  at  Just  the  time  when 
Congress  Is  considering  military  appro- 
priations. In  the  interim,  when  Congress 
Is  considering  other  matters,  we  hear 
about  how  much  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  SALT  talks  and  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Waimiski  goes  on 
to  state  that — 

Much  of  the  steam  has  gone  out  (^  the 
Pentagon  crltlos  in  Congress. 

In  regard  to  the  efforts  to  make  cuts 
In  this  procurement  bill,  he  writes: 

...  At  the  outset  the  effort  seems  dis- 
organized and  spiritless,  and  few  observers  of 
the  Senate  give  the  doves  much  chance  to 
make  a  respectable  showing  on  any  of  the 
Issues  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  restore  some  balance 
to  our  national  priorities  are  spiritless. 
We  may  well  be  frustrated  at  times,  and 
perhaps  even  a  little  cynical.  But  we  feel 
strongly  enough  about  these  matters  that 
we  will  continue  to  persist  In  our  efforts, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  enjoy  the  In- 
creasing support  of  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  whoi  all  the  resources  of 
the  Pentagon  are  arrayed  against  the 
few  Senators  and  their  staffs  who  are 
taking  the  lead  on  a  particular  amend- 
ment. It  Is  not  exactly  an  even  match. 
Today  we  consider  the  F-14;  tomorrow 
the  battle  tank.  Next  week  something  else 
comi^etely  different.  Meanwhile  we  are 
all  Involved  In  committee  work  on  still 
other  subjects,  m  view  of  all  this  It  is 
difficult  to  counter  the  power  of  the 
Pentagon.  However,  as  I  stated  earlier. 


I  believe  Saaat(»-  Paozmax  and  others 
have  done  a  superb  Job  <d  documetitlng 
the  case  against  the  F-14. 

I  cannot  fall  to  say,  however,  that  I 
was  quite  Imciressed  by  the  rather  exten- 
sive rebuttal  to  the  case  against  the  P-14 
placed  In  the  Rkcokd  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhon)  on  Septttnber  24 
and  again  on  September  28.  I  was  not 
coDvineed  that  this  material  effectively 
refuted  Senator  Pboxkiu'b  case.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  sheer  volume  of  It  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  prepcu^  by 
the  Pentagon.  It  Is  only  regrettable  that 
such  resources  as  went  into  preparing 
these  i-ebuttals  could  not  have  been  used 
more  constructively. 

It  almost  looks  as  if  it  Is  an  effort  to 
smother  the  Senate  in  Information — a 
case  of  verbal  overkill.  Perhaps  the  strat- 
egy is  to  make  it  all  appear  so  compli- 
cated and  technical  that  we  will  all 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say  we  have 
not  got  time  to  study  all  this,  so  take 
the  Pentagon's  word  and  go  ahead.  If 
this  Is  the  strategy,  it  is  a  subterfuge  that 
will  not  work,  because  the  case  against 
the  F-14  is  all  too  clear. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help 
contrasting  this  avalanche  of  informa- 
tion on  the  F-14  with  the  printed  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
consideration  of  military  procurement 
authorization  In  1969.  In  reviewing  the 
early  development  of  the  F-14  program. 
I  find  this  enlightening  exchange  to  the 
printed  hearings  for  April  2,  1969,  during 
the  testimony  of  Vice  Adm.  Thomas  F. 
Connolly: 

Senator  Cannon.  OK,  now  let's  go  to  the 
F-14  a  mMnent. 

Admiral,  what  Is  the  Navy's  total  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  research  and  development  and 
production  of  the  F-14? 

Admiral  Connolxy.  Oiir  plan  with  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Co.  Is  to  buy 
[deleted]  aircraft  total.  To  do  this  the  RI3.T. 
ti  E.  would  be  [deleted]  mUllon,  and  the  total 
procurement  woxild  be  [deleted]  billion; 
making  the  program  about  [deleted]  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  About  [deleted]  bUllon,  Is 

It  not? 

Admiral  Connoixt.  About  [deleted]  bU- 
llon, sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  So  the  total  program.  If 
you  are  permitted  your  (deleted]  aircraft, 
does  that  include  that  [deleted]  aircraft? 

Admiral  Oonnollt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  In  your  first  buy? 

Admiral  Connoixt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  Or  does  It  mean  [de- 
leted]? 

Admiral  Connoixt.  It  does  Include  It,  and 
as  I  explained  to  you  In  the  special  sub- 
committee, this  also  Includes  escaUtlon  at 
[deleted]  percent  per  annum  over  the  next 
[deleted]  years. 

Senator  Cannon.  So  that  the  total  pro- 
gram. If  you  get  what  you  request,  would  be 
just  under  [deleted]  bUllon? 

Admiral  Connoixt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  [Deleted]  billion? 

Admiral  Coknoixt.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  Now  brtefiy,  what  wUl  the 
F-14  do  that  the  canceled  F-lllB  wUl  not  do 
m  the  neet  Air  Defense  nde? 

Admiral  Connolly.  I  think  the  biggest 
single  thing  that  It  wUl  do  that  the  F-lllB 
will  not  do  Is  that  It  wlU  get  out.  If  you 
launch  from  the  carrier,  you  can  get  out  to 
the  Incoming  raid  In  much  qvilcker  time.  In 
mayl)e  about  (deleted)  the  time,  sir.  That  U 
the  one  most  Important  thing  that  It  will  do 
In  Fleet  Air  Defense. 

Now  the  second  most  important  thing  that 
It  will  do,  It  can  dog-fight  in  defense  of  the 
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fleet,  ualof  lis  close-In  mlaailw  and  lU  gun. 
TbM«  two  things  tbe  F-lllB  waa  dafldaoit 
In. 

Sen&tor  Camnon.  Tbose  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal things? 

Admiral  Coxtnoixt.  ThoM  are  tbe  ones; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkoois  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  F-14,  as  well  as  the  article 
I  have  already  referred  to.  published  In 
the  National  Observer  for  the  "trttk.  end- 
ing October  2,  1971,  entitled  "lAlrd 
Readies  Bigger  Arms  Request."  written 
by  Jude  Wannlski. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  fact 
sheet  and  article  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
Wht  thi  F-14  Should  Bx  Stoi>pxd 

We  agree  that  a  new  Navy  fighter  la  needed, 
but  It  should  not  be  the  F-14.  Here's  why: 

1.  MtasUm:  The  F-14  cannot  adequately 
protect  Navy  carriers  from  the  threats  It  Is 
dealgsed  to  meet.  Bven  U  It  worked  per- 
fectly, the  F-14'8  Phoenix  missile  system 
could  be  saturated  by  enemy  attaclu.  It  Is 
more  likely  that  tbe  Phoenix  will  be  oounter- 
measured,  outmaneuvered,  and  In  fact  wUl 
seldom  work  at  all  under  combat  handling 
conditions. 

a.  Oo»ta:  The  F-14  promises  to  be  tbe 
most  expensive  fighter  plane  ever  built.  It 
will  cost  four  to  five  times  as  much  (918  mil- 
lion each)  as  the  Navy's  present  F^  fighter 
(•3-4  million  each)  which  it  is  designed  to 
replace.  At  present  the  investment  coat  of 
300  planes  is  ofBclally  estimated  at  more  than 
9S  billion.  And  this  estimate  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  new  engines  the  planes  will 
eventually  need  or  the  cost  of  a  Qrumman 
ball-out.  F-14  costs  have  already  risen  from 
•11.5  million  each  to  •18.7  million  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  They  will  eventually 
reach  ^20  million.  We  should  not  walk  into 
another  Lockheed-style  bailout. 

The  F-14'8  Phoenix  missile  is  the  mo.st 
expensive  air-to-air  missile  ever  built.  It 
costs  •400,000  per  shot,  10  times  aa  much 
as  the  next  most  expensive  missile  now  in 
our  inventory.  The  six  Phoenix  missiles  an 
F-14  will  carry  will  cost  •2.4  million.  That  is 
the  approximate  cost  of  3  Mlg-31'B  and  one 
of  our  F— 4  fighters. 

3.  Capabilities:  The  F-14's  primary  mis- 
sion is  to  be  a  new  air  superiority  fighter.  Yet 
recent  Pentagon  and  contractor  studies  show 
that  it  is  no  better  than  the  Navy's  F-4 
fighter  which  it  is  intended  to  replace.  It  will 
be  no  match  for  new  fighters  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  develop  d\irlng  the  next  five 
years.  It  is  Impossible  to  build  a  good  fighter 
which  can  also  carry  the  Phoenix  missile. 

4.  Security  Implicationa :  Purchase  of  the 
F-14  would  be  an  exercise  in  gold-plated 
unilateral  disarmament.  Since  the  Mld- 
1960'B,  we  have  twught  roughly  1.600  F-4  and 
F-8  fighters  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Inventories.  If  we  replaced  these  planes  with 
a  new  generation  of  only  300  F-14's,  we  would 
be  left  with  an  inventory  only  one-fifth  its 
former  size.  The  US.  Navy  would  have  half  as 
many  fighters  aa  the  North  Koreans  and  one- 
tenth  as  many  as  the  Chinese.  A  future  crisis 
would  find  us  at  a  sharp  niunerical  disad- 
vantage. 

6.  Sunk  Coata:  Tee,  we  have  already  in- 
vested over  •!  billion  in  the  F-14'8  develop- 
ment. But  it  would  cost  us  #4  billion  more  to 
finish  buying  the  planes  and  another  •lO 
bUlion  to  operate  and  maintain  them  until 
they  are  10  years  old.  Over  00  per  cent  of  the 
F-14's  oast  still  lies  ahead. 

8.  Altemativea  Available:  The  Air  Forxse 
now  estimates  that  its  light  fighter  wotild 
cost  $3  mllllOD  per  copy  In  production.  It 
would  also  to  perform  tbe  F-14  by  80-100 
per  cent.  If  a  similar  Navy  program  were  un- 
dert«Uien,  we  could  buy  700  planes  and  main- 


tain them  for  10  years  for  under  97  billion. 
And  the  new  fighter  oould  be  available  by 
late  1975.  one  year  after  tbe  date  now  pro- 
jected for  tbe  F-14. 

And  If  we  wanted  to  try  to  protect  the 
Navy's  carriers  with  tbe  Phoenix  missile,  we 
oould  put  that  missile  on  another  plane 
whose  aole  function  would  be  carrier  pro- 
tection. The  A-0  would  be  tbe  best  osndldate, 
at  a  cost  one-third  the  oost  expected  for  tbe 
F-14  ItsMf.  Since  the  A-8  Is  an  existing  plane, 
it  could  be  available  as  early  as  the  F-14.  And 
since  it  is  built  by  Orumman,  which  makes 
tbe  F-14,  It  would  boost  employment  there. 

The  Bouse  has  already  deleted  all  F-14 
production  funds  from  this  bill.  If  the  Senate 
acts  on  our  amendment,  tbe  F-14  will  be 
dead. 

[From  the  National  Observer.  Oct.  3.   1071] 

Sovirrs    Qcickxn    Pacx.    Hx    Wakns:    Laikd 

Reaoics  Biogeb  Arms  RsQTrxsT 

(By  Jude  Wannlski) 

The  word  at  the  Pentagon:  Time  is  running 
out  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  with  the  Soviet  Union.  UnJesa  agree- 
ments are  reached  within  the  next  few 
months.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  will 
ask  for  major  and  costly  additions  to  the 
U.S.  strategic  arsenal  to  keep  pace  with 
what  he  calls  "the  tremendous  momentum" 
of  the  Soviet  arms  build-up. 

What's  more.  Laird  and  hia  staff  now  seem 
uncommonly  confident  that  If  it  comes  to 
that,  they  will  be  able  to  present  such  a  com- 
pelling case  that  public  and  congressional 
opposition  to  defense  spending  will  recede. 
"I  think  this  talk  about  budget  cutting  will 
be  something  of  the  past  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned  once  they  realize  the 
significance  of  the  tremendous  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  Union,"  says  Laird. 

The  Pentagon  chief  hasn't  revealed  any 
new  numbers  on  where  the  Russians  are  now. 
Hell  present  these  early  in  1972  in  his 
budget  request  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
But  he  does  say  the  Soviets  are  already  ex- 
ceeding the  projections  that  he  thought  pos- 
sible when  he  made  his  last  defense-poeture 
statement  in  March. 

FLEXT  PARrrr  by   1*74 

At  the  time,  he  said,  U.S.  defense  planners 
expected  the  Soviets  would  have  1,600  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballLstic-mlsslle 
(ICBM)  launchers  by  mid-1972.  And  the 
Soviets  were  producing  Y-class  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines,  those  comparable  to  the 
Polaris,  at  a  rate  that  would  give  them 
parity  with  the  U.S.  fleet  by  1974.  The  United 
States  has  1.064  ICBMs  and  41  Polaris  subs. 

The  concern  is  not  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  match  the  U.S.  strategic  force,  but 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  agreement, 
there's  no  telling  how  far  the  Russians  may 
go.  "It  appears."  says  one  Defense  Depart- 
ment offlclal,  "that  they  are  interested  in 
something  more  than  a  mutual  balance  of 
terror;  they're  looking  for  superiority,  as 
strong  a  hand  as  they  can  hold  to  be  able  to 
advance,  psychologically  and  politically,  their 
national  objectives." 

Few  believe  Moscow  seriously  thinks  it 
might  somehow  be  able  to  reach  a  first-strike 
capability — the  ability  to  so  overwhelm  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  that  retaliation  would 
be  limited  and  "acceptable"  to  Rossla. 
Rather,  It's  thought  the  Soviets  hope  to  buUd 
a  military  strength  of  such  Impressive 
depth — both  strategic  and  conventional — 
that  it  would  provide  a  formidable  under- 
pinning for  political  initiatives. 

"I'D  HAVC  TO  SEX  HIS  KtncBns" 

Laird's  warnings  about  tbe  momentum 
of  the  Soviet  bulld-up  were  given  added 
credence  recently  by  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies,  tbe  autborlU- 
tlve  London-based  research  body.  It  bad 
much  the  same  assessment.  Nevertheless, 
some   Pentagon   crlUcs  on  Capitol  Hill   are 


suspicious,  believing  Laird  may  be  uitaf 
scare  tactics  to  keep  his  defense  budfsW- 
now  before  tbe  Senate — from  being  cut. 
Most  Pentagon  critics  assert  that  tbe  Unit* 
ed  States  possesses  a  nuclear  "overkill"  so 
great  that  it  is  Inconceivable  tbe  Sovlst 
bulld-up  would  make  any  difference,  what- 
ever its  dimensions.  "I'd  have  to  see  Lalrd'i 
numbers  before  I'd  let  blm  get  me  upset." 
says  one  Senate  skeptic. 

Of  course,  despite  all  tbe  gloomy  reports 
from  Helsinki  on  the  agonizingly  slow  pass 
of  the  SALT  talks,  which  last  week  ad- 
journed until  November,  tbe  White  Houas 
still  hopes  for  a  breakthrough  before  tha 
end  of  the  year.  President  Nixon  announced 
on  May  20,  with  a  fanfare  that  In  retrospect 
seems  to  have  been  overdone,  that  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  bad  agreed  at  the  highest 
levels  to  conclude  an  agreement  this  year  on 
antlballistic-mlsslle  (ABM)  systems  and  "on 
certain  measures  with  resi>ect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  offensive  strategic  weapons." 

The  fifth  round  of  the  SALT  talks  ended 
In  Helsinki  last  week.  U.S.  Ambassador  Oerud 
Smith  said  the  prospects  were  good  for  an 
agreement  limiting  strategic  weapons  when 
the  talks  resimie  In  Vienna  on  Nov.   15. 

If  the  SALT  talks  do  not  produce  such  an 
agreement  soon,  tbe  President  will  have  to 
expect  some  political  embarrassment,  no 
matter  how  vigorously  Laird  suggests  the 
Russians  have  acted  in  bad  faith.  Mr.  Nixon's 
Democratic  adversaries,  esp>ecially  those  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidential  nomination,  will 
be  prepared  to  argue  that  he  let  an  agree- 
ment slip  through  his  fingers.  As  they  have  in 
the  past.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  and  Sen.  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  can  assert  that  the  Adminis- 
tration should  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
limitation  on  defensive  weapons  that  tbe 
Russians  have  offered.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington  has  been  arguing  from  the  other 
direction  that  the  President  has  not  been 
tough  enough  in  negotiating  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  at  SALT  is  tbe 
Soviet  reluctance  to  limit  construction  of 
their  Polarls-typ>e  submarine  fieet.  It  appears 
the  Russians  would  come  to  terms  on  tbe 
number  of  land-based  ICBMs.  since  they  now 
have  half  again  as  many  as  the  United 
States.  But  U.8.  defense  planners  have  been 
arguing  that  a  limit  on  the  number  of  sub- 
marines is  essential  to  any  agreement.  Some 
Navy  forecasts  stiggest  the  Russians  want  to 
go  to  80 

8PXXDINO     THX     PACl 

Should  the  submarine  issue  force  delays 
on  a  meaningful  agreement  into  next  year 
and  t^eyond,  it  is  almost  certain  the  Penta- 
gon will  want  to  speed  up  the  U.S.  pace  In 
tbe  arms  race.  At  the  least.  Laird  will  prob- 
ably want  a  U.S.  commitment  to  build  a 
new  supersonic  boml>er,  the  B-1,  now  in  re- 
search and  development.  He  would  also  likely 
ask  a  speed-up  in  the  ABM  deployment  ef- 
fort, and  perhaps  a  crash  effort  in  develop- 
ment of  a  new  submarine  called  Underasa 
Long  Range  Missile  System  (ULMS),  also 
currently  In  research  and  development. 

These  specifics  are  no<t  mentioned  publicly, 
but  Laird  has  already  given  Moscow  an  Idea 
of  what  he  has  in  mind  by  stating  that  tbe 
fiscal  1073  defense  budget  request  will  be 
on   the  order  of  ^80   billion. 

Since  the  current  year's  budget  request  of 
•76  billion  Includes  Vietnam  costs  of  more 
than  •lO  billion,  costs  that  are  expected  to 
drop  sharply  in  the  year  beginning  next  July 
1.  tbe  lAlrd  figure  of  •BO  billion  suggssU  s 
hefty  boost  for  weapons  procurement,  mod- 
emlaatlon,  and  research  and  development 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  of  an  •SO  bUUon  de- 
fense budget  and  another  to  get  it  tbroogb 
Congress,  especially  in  a  Presidential  rteotton 
year — one  In  which  most  of  the  Presidents 
potential  Democratic  adversaries  are  urglaff 
a  recording  of  national  priorities  sway 
the  Pentagon. 
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Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  bore  in  on  this 
Issue  last  week,  accusing  Senators  Muskle 
Humphrey,  George  McOovem.  and  Bdward 
Kennedy  of  "reckless  ajul  appalling"  state- 
ments advocating  cuts  In  the  defense  budget. 
In  his  sharpest  remark,  tbe  Vice  President 
said:  "None  of  them,  I  am  sure,  would  draw 
any  comfort  from  tbe  fact  that  Ous  Hall, 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  agrees  fully  with  tbe  oft-stated  goal  of 
forcing  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
further  'reordering'  the  nation's  priorities." 
He  added,  "To  say  that  we  are  drifting  to- 
ward imminent  peril,  to  say  that  our  na- 
tional survival  Is  at  stake,  is  no  exaggera- 
tion." 

The  Laird  people,  though,  believe  the  tide 
of  criticism  the  Pentagon  has  had  to  absorb 
in  recent  years  has  already  receded  and  that 
happier  days  are  ahead.  "The  only  reason  so 
many  people  came  together  to  fight  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  was  Vietnani,"  says 
a  top  Defense  Departznent  ofllcial.  "Vietnam 
is  no  longer  a  burning  issue  and  next  year 
It  won't  be  an  issue  at  all.  Laird  has  always 
known  the  only  way  to  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  to  our  national  defense  pol- 
icy was  to  first  get  rid  of  Vietnam." 

PENTAGON  UNSCKATCHBD 

Some  of  this  may  be  wishful  thinking  But 
there  Is  evidence  that  much  of  the  steam 
has  gone  out  of  the  Pentagon  critics  in  Con- 
gress 

It  took  4'/i  months  of  debate  for  the  two- 
vear  extension  of  the  draft  to  get  through 
the  Senate.  But  when  the  debute  finally  ended 
last  week  after  a  cloture  vote,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President,  the  Penta- 
gon hadn't  been  scratched.  None  of  the  major 
assaults  on  Administration  defense  policy 
was  successful:  the  end-the-war  amendment, 
the  amendment  to  bring  the  troops  home 
from  Europe,  the  amendment  to  cut  •&  bil- 
lion from  the  defense  budget. 

Additionally,  it  seemed  the  Senate  doves 
are  getting  tired  battling  the  Pentagon.  When 
It  completed  the  draft  bill,  the  Senate  took 
up  the  defense  procurement  authorization 
bill,  which  contains  •21  billion  for  weapons 
and  research.  In  1989  and  1970,  the  debate  on 
the  procurement  bill  led  to  clashes  between 
the  doves  and  tbe  defense  establishment;  in 
1969  the  doves  came  within  a  single  vote  of 
denying  the  President  his  ABM  system.  The 
debate  thus  far  has  been  lethargic. 

M'GOVXSN    CONCEDES 

The  first  major  amendment  proposed  was 
that  of  South  Dakota  Democrat  McOovem, 
who  wanted  to  cut  •339,000.000  from  the 
funds  to  develop  the  B-1  bomber.  After  a 
few  hours  of  pro  forma  discussion,  with  never 
more  than  a  dozen  senators  present,  McOov- 
em conceded  defeat  by  allowing  a  voice  vote. 
His  amendment  was  easily  shouted  down. 

Debate  on  tbe  bill  is  likely  to  continue  for 
another  few  weeks.  Wisconsin  Democrat  WU- 
11am  Proxmire,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  these 
annual  skirmishes,  has  Joined  Indiana  Demo- 
crat Vance  Hartke  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
funds  for  the  Navy's  new  F-14  fighter-bomb- 
er Missouri  Democrat  Thomas  Bagleton  will 
try  to  eliminate  research  funds  for  tbe  Main 
Battle  Tank.  There  probably  will  be  another 
amendment  to  cut  ABM  funds,  another  to 
end  the  Vietnam  War  in  four  or  six  months, 
another  to  briiig  troops  home  from  Europe. 

But  at  the  outset  the  effort  seems  disor- 
ganized and  spiritless,  and  few  observers  of 
the  Senate  give  the  doves  much  chance  to 
make  a  respectable  showing  on  any  of  tbe  is- 
sues Involved. 

Still,  Proxmire  can  take  some  satisfaction 
in  luvowing  that  it  la  harder  to  cut  into 
the  defense  budget  these  days  t>ecause  of 
tbe  efforts  be  and  his  oolleagues  have  made 
In  tbe  past.  Before  he  even  brought  tbe  bill 
to  tbe  fioor.  chairman  John  8tennls  of  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committee  clipped  •!.!  bil- 
lion from  the  Pentagon's  request.  Knowing 


the  Proxmire  forces  await,  Mennls  makes 
sure  hs  has  a  bill  hs  oan  comfortably  defend. 

His  defense  oan  be  fairly  comfortable  now 
because  of  tbe  SALT  talks.  Many  of  tbs  con- 
troversial budget  Items  are  tboee,  like  tbe 
B-1,  ULMS,  and  tbe  ABM,  that  are  still  prin- 
cipally in  tbe  development  stage.  He  can 
argue,  as  he  did  in  defending  the  B-1,  that 
"we're  all  hopeful  about  SALT.  I'm  not  skep- 
tical. But  I  know  tbe  amount  of  money  for 
this  program  will  be  a  mere  pittsnoe  In  value 
compared  to  what  the  time  element  could  be 
If  things  went  wrong  In  SALT  and  there- 
after " 

After  all,  aoocrding  to  tbe  Stennls  rea- 
soning if  there  is  somehow  a  SALT  agree- 
ment twfore  time  runs  out  on  the  Penta- 
gon's planning  schedule,  many  of  these  de- 
velopment programs  oan  be  scrapped.  If  not, 
Melvln  Laird  will  be  asking  Congress  for  pro- 
duction decisions  that  will  make  these  oosts 
seem  insignificant.  "The  next  fiscal  year  Is 
the  big  decision  year,"  says  Senator  Stennls. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  and  House  have  lost 
sight  of  the  demands  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  must  bring 
into  this  equation  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple at  home  as  against  these  far-out  and 
questionable  experimental  planes.  The  F- 
14  is  certainly  an  experimental  plane  in- 
volving a  great  deal  of  money.  The  idea 
of  spending  $16  million— it  probably  will 
be  $20  million — for  one  plane,  a  fighter 
plane,  seems  absvird  on  its  face.  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  how  this  program  ever 
came  to  be  recommended  to  the  Senate, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  Itself  refused  to  take  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire) as  well  as  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfieldv  and  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  for  their  leadership  on  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
advice  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  made 
such  a  great  contribution  to  the  study  of 
this  and  other  weapons  systems  which  are 
threatening  to  drain  this  country  of  its 
resources.  These  extravagsmt  expendi- 
tures have  already  drained  it  to  the  point 
where  we  now  have  a  domestic  budget 
deficit  of  $25  billion  this  year,  and  the 
estimate  Is  another  $25  billion  for  next 
year. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Post  editorial  today  and— 

Send  tbe  Navy  back  to  tbe  drawing  board 
to  come  up  with  either  an  Improved  F-4  or 
a  new  fighter  plane  that  Is  not  too  costly  to 
be  purchased  in  adequate  numbers  and  that 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  performing  a  valid 
function. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  support  the  pending  amendment. 

Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  29,  1071) 
The  P-14.  Is  This  Plani  Rxallt  Nxcxssaky? 

For  the  past  10  days  or  so  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  a  variety  of  amendments  to 
the  ^21  blUlon  mUitary  procurement  bUl,  and 
the  debate  will  continue  for  some  time.  Most 
of  the  amendments  have  been  designed  to 
trim  or  eliminate  authorizations  for  specific 
wea-ions  systems.  So  far,  none  has  succeeded. 
Whether  or  not  they  should  have,  and  wbetb- 
er  or  not  tbe  string  of  amendments  yet  to 
come  should  be  approved,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  vote  on  one  amendment — possibly  to  be 
taken  today — Is  crucial  and  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  passed.  We  refer  to  the  move 
to  eliminate  from  the  fiscal  '72  budget  some 


•800  million  in  funds  for  the  ptirchase  of  48 
tactical  aircraft  that  go  by  the  name  of  tbs 
F-14.  This  alr-to-alr-mlaslle-bearlng  Navy 
fighter  plane  Is  pretty  much  a  textbook  case 
of  what  can  go  wrong  In  weapons  planning — 
from  the  drawing  board  on. 

The  F-14  is  meant  to  fulfill  the  mission  of 
protecting  otir  aircraft  carriers  against  Soviet 
bombers  and  fighter  planes  in  any  prolonged 
conventional  war  we  might  have  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  U  thus  to  be  equipped  with 
the  Phoenix  air-to-air  "standofT'  missile  for 
dealing  with  Soviet  bombers  and  it  Is  also 
supposed  to  have  the  characteristics— speed, 
maneuverability,  and  so  forth — that  wotUd 
be  necessary  to  engage  Soviet  fighter  planes. 
Two  large  questions  loom  over  the  vote  that 
now  faces  the  Senate.  One  is  whether  a  plane 
is  needed  at  all  to  fulfill  this  particular  mis- 
sion. The  other  is  whether  the  r-14  is  the 
right  plane  to  fulfill  that  mission  if  it  la 
Indeed  a  realistic  or  legitimate  one. 

It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  the  argument 
and  testimony  so  far  concerning  the  F-14 
that  its  mission  is  at  the  very  least  a  dubious 
one.  We  are  inclined  to  credit  the  widespread 
view  that  in  any  corifllct  such  as  that  for 
which  the  F-14  is  designed — i.e..  prolonged 
conventional  warfare  with  the  Russians  who 
have  the  only  aircraft  that  would  make  such 
plane  necessary — ^the  F-14  would  be  unable 
to  protect  U.S.  carriers  from  the  main  threat 
they  would  face,  namely  Soviet  torpedoes 
and  cruise  mlasUes.  The  verj-  notion  that 
carriers  would  have  a  useful  role  to  play  In 
this  partlcvdar  kind  of  confiict  is  question- 
able, and  to  Invest  in  this  plane  before  tbe 
future  size  and  shape  of  <<ur  carrier  force 
has  been  determined  seems  impractical  and 
reckless  to  say  the  least. 

More  to  the  point,  even  if  tbe  P-14's  mis- 
sion could  be  Justified,  it  would  be  far  frcwn 
obvious  that  the  F-14  as  we  are  about  to 
know  it  Is  the  plane  for  the  Job.  In  en- 
deavoring to  create  a  plane  that  oould  fulfill 
two  different  functions — that  of  fighter  and 
that  of  launch  platform  for  the  Phoenix 
air-to-air  missile — the  Navy  and  Orumman 
Aerospace  appear  to  have  wrought  a  plane 
that  can  likely  fulfill  neither  very  weU. 
Owing  to  the  requirements  for  the  Phoenix 
missUe.  for  example,  the  P-14  is  a  relatively 
slow  and  inadequate  fighter  plane.  And  the 
Phoenix  missile  which  it  is  meant  to  bear 
Is  still  In  the  throes  of  10  years  worth  of 
trouble  that  has  plagued  it.  The  P-14  is 
less  adequate  as  a  fighter  plane  than  the 
modified  P-4  which  it  would  replace.  What 
is  especially  Interesting  about  this  point  Is 
that  It  wlli  cost  four  times  as  much.  Cur- 
rent estimates  are  H6.7  million  per  plane, 
and  each  firing  of  the  Phoenix — if  it  can 
be  made  to  function  properly  in  this  air- 
craft and  if  its  mission  has  any  point  in  the 
first  place — will  cost  around  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  P-14  program,  as  Senator  Prox- 
mire has  observed,  "is  in  many  respects  a 
microcosm  of  n^any  of  the  problems  which 
plague  our  defense  establishment  today: 
Initial  cost  estimates  which  later  balloon; 
the  incredible  inertia  of  lO-year-old  ideas 
which  have  never  l>een  thought  through;  the 
failure  to  test  new  systems  before  they  have 
been  deployed;  and  the  cfmtlnued  emphasis 
on  multi-mission  aircraft  which  do  no  mis- 
sion well." 

Though  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  its  careful  report  on  the  military 
procurement  bill  recommended  procurement 
of  these  planes,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
done  so  in  a  spirit  of  entburtasm.  It  re- 
stricted purchase  to  48  planes,  tbe  minimum 
possible  under  the  terms  of  tbe  ccmtract  with 
Orumman,  and  made  its  principal  argument 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  even  more  expen- 
sive to  buy  tbe  planes  under  any  renegoti- 
ated terms.  As  It  happens,  the  administra- 
tion— if  it  is  authorlaed  to  go  ahead  with 
the  purchase — will  have  to  do  so  by  Oct.  1 
to  observe  the  contract's  terms.  Thus  tbe 
Senate  vote  has  a  double  lut^ncy.  The  F-14 
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baa  too  many  attrlbutM  of  anotbor  fpntA 
defense  turkey  to  be  approved  at  tbla  time 
by  tbe  Senate.  We  bclloTe  tbe  Seziate  abould 
send  tbe  Navy  back  to  tbe  drawing  board  to 
come  up  with  either  an  Improved  F-4  or  a 
new  fighter  plane  that  la  not  too  costly  to 
be  purcbaaed  in  adequate  numbers  and  that 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  performing  a 
valid  function. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  Is  necessary. 

First,  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  P-14 
Navy  fighter  program,  but  In  line  with 
the  discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, I  thought  perhaps  I  should  set  the 
record  straight  to  some  degree  with  re- 
gard to  their  comments  on  the  F-111. 

The  exchange  of  Information  they  had 
shows  that  a  little  information  can  some- 
times be  a  dangerous  thing. 

I  have  never  seen  so  much  misinforma- 
tion put  out  on  this  general  subject  of  the 
F-111  and  the  P-14.  which  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts,  as  I  heard  them  men- 
tion In  this  discussion. 

Yesterday,  with  regard  to  the  P-14.  I 
placed  in  the  Rkcord  a  statement  rebut- 
ting point  by  point  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXKHtx). 

Before  I  start  on  my  F-14  remarks,  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  exchange  which 
took  place  here  a  few  moments  ago. 

First,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrioht)  pointed  out 
what  a  tremendous  failure  the  F-IIIB 
program  was.  He  said  that  the  F-UIB 
airplanes  had  been  groimded  more  than 
half  the  time  because  of  difficulties. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  let  me  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  the  F-lllB's  were 
not  grounded  more  than  half  the  time  be- 
cause they  were  never  built.  The  F-lUB 
was  a  project  that  was  not  carried  out. 

In  the  tactical  air  force  today  we  have 
authorized  the  purchase  of  F-lll's  with 
differing  models — the  A,  the  D,  the  E. 
and  the  F — for  429  aircraft. 

Also  authorized  was  the  F-lUB  for  a 
total  number  of  76  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Also  built  were  24  F-111  planes  for 
Australia  and  two  F-lllK's  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-lll's  that  we  have 
built  and  operated  have  been  the  most 
successful  airplane  and  certainly  the  fin- 
est in  the  free  world  today.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  fast,  deep-penetrating  air- 
craft that  could  penetrate  without  exten- 
sive aircraft  cover. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  gladly  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Australia  a  moment  ago.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Australian  Government  was 
visiting  here  last  year.  He  Indicated  that 
they  were  very  luihappy  because  we 
wanted  them  to  accept  the  F-111  when 
they  did  not  want  to  do  so.  He  personally 
told  me  that  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  he  personally  told 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  Eissume 
that  is  so. 

We  built  24  P-1  lie's  for  the  Australian 
Oovemment. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  They  have  not  takm 
delivery. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Australian  Oovem- 
ment has  borrowed  the  P-4  from  us  pend- 
ing the  resumption  of  the  P-1 11  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  was  a  political  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
representative  of  the  Australian  Oovem- 
ment made  it  very  clear  to  me  that  they 
did  not  want  the  P-lll's.  They  wanted 
the  F-4.  But  they  had  already  paid  us 
$200  million  and  they  wanted  to  get  out 
of  it.  This  man  was  very  upset  about  our 
attitude.  We  were  Insisting  on  their  tak- 
ing a  plane  which  they  did  not  trust 
and  did  not  want. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  speak  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  not  taken 
them  yet;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  have  not  taken  them  yet.  The  24 
F-UlC's  are  still  retained  by  us.  And 
the  F-4's  have  been  loaned  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Oovemment. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  F-111  proj  - 
ect,  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said  was  a  great  failure  because  they  have 
been  grounded  more  than  half  of  the 
time,  have  actually  never  been  used.  That 
Is  the  type  of  misinformation  put  out 
with  respect  to  the  whole  debate  concern- 
ing the  F-14. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  F-14  Navy  fighter  program.  A  great 
deal  has  appeared  lately  in  the  press,  and 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
spoken  and  written  Eibout  this  important 
program  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
I  think  by  and  large  this  Is  for  the  good 
because  it  is  an  Important  program  and 
deserves  thorough  and  impartial  analysis. 

It  is  miy  earnest  purpose  today  to  try 
and  set  forth  the  facts  concerning  this 
program.  Most  Importantly  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  place  the  facts  In  perspective 
as  there  has  been  considerable  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  concerning  this 
vital  program. 

Senator  Stinnis  requested  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  ciialrman 
for  the  past  3  years,  to  thoroughly  review 
this  program  In  conjunction  with  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
request.  The  subcommittee  made  every 
effort  to  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  sub- 
committee felt  this  program  required  our 
special  interest.  They  are:  First,  the  F-14 
Is  one  of  the  highest  in  priority  not  only 
to  the  Navy  but  also  to  our  overall  na- 
tional security  interests;  second,  the 
magnitude  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest this  year  for  $1,034  billion — $228 
million  for  R.  &  D.  and  $806  million  for 
procurement — required  the  most  careful 
scrutiny;  third,  the  prime  contractor 
notified  the  Navy  on  March  31,  1971.  that 
future  performance  under  the  contract 
"is  commercially  Impracticable  under  the 
existing  terms  and  conditions";  and 
fourth,  the  first  F-14  aircraft  was  lost  on 
Its  second  flight  in  December  1970.  which 
impacted  substantially  on  the  test  pro- 
gram. 

I  shall  discuss  these  Issues  as  well  as 
other  germane  considerations.  In  par- 
ticular, I  hope  to  clarify  the  record  on 
the  cost  situation,  which  hsis  been  the 


subject  of  considerable  confusion  and 
misunderstanding. 

The  F-14  program  was  Initiated  to 
1968  when  the  Congress  denied  fuxthBr 
funds  for  the  P-1 1  IB — that  tbe  Senator 
from  Arkansas  referred  to  a  few  momenta 
ago — which  was  tbe  Navy  versloD  of  the 
TPX.  The  primary  mission  of  the  F-lUB 
was  to  provide  Fleet  Air  Defense — PAD— 
of  Navy  carrier  task  forces.  The  Navy  In 
recognition  that  the  F-4  would  not  last 
forever  as  an  excellent  fighter  gave  tbe 
F-14  a  new  and  controlling  mission  of 
air  superiority.  Hence,  the  two  prime  mis- 
sions for  the  P-14  are  first,  air  superior- 
ity and  second,  Fleet  Air  Defense,  in  that 
order. 

THK    THBJBAT     AND     THK    aXQtnSXMXlrT 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
reviewed  the  potential  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  for  the  foreseeable  future 
This,  of  course,  is  represented  by  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  recent 
years  toward  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  a  whole  new  arscnml  of  weap- 
on systems.  They  have  made  great 
strides  across  the  whole  spectrum  oi 
military  warfare.  In  ICBM's  they  mm 
have  over  1.500  to  our  1.054.  In  subma- 
rines they  have  an  advantage  substan- 
tially more  than  2  to  1  including  con- 
tinued rapid  production  of  yan/cee-class 
nuclear  submarines  similar  to  our  Polaris 
submarines;  plus  frequent  moderniza- 
tion of  its  formidable  ground  forces. 

In  tactical  fighters  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Introduced  a  new  (H>eratlonal  fighter 
Into  its  inventory  on  the  average  of  every 
2  years — an  achievement  that  the 
United  States  has  not  even  closely 
matched  or  attempted  to  duplicate.  Also, 
and  unfortunately,  we  generally  leara 
rather  late  In  the  game  what  new  de- 
velopment efforts  the  Soviet  Union  is 
pursuing  until  such  time  as  It  is  airborne 
and  nearly  ready  for  production.  I  mere- 
ly refresh  the  Senate's  memory  that  dur- 
ing the  July  1967  Soviet  air  show,  they 
fiew  several  new  fighters  and  improved 
models  that  we  knew  little  If  anything 
about  previously. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  United  States 
must  definitely  take  every  possible  action 
to  maintain  air  superiority.  We  must 
not  relinquish  the  skies  of  any  potential 
battlefield  to  the  enemy.  Otherwise  our 
ground  forces  who  rely  on  Invaluable  sup- 
port frtxn  the  air  would  be  placed  In  • 
very  dangerous  and  vulnerable  position 
Secretary  Packard,  as  recentiy  as  July 
14,  1971,  confirmed  that  the  F-14  was 
needed  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  raised  the 
question  that  the  House  did  not  approw 
the  F-14  program  this  year.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  They  did  not  approve  it  for  the 
plain  and  simple  reason  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  undertaking  a  fur- 
ther review  of  the  program  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  We  asked  that  they  review 
it  in  great  detail  and  come  back  and 
report  to  us. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  If  he  now  has  a  response 
from  the  House  as  to  its  present  posi- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  respect 
to  that  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield?  He  mentioned  my 
name. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  want  first  to  shield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNI6.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
a  letter  from  Representative  HtsnT, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  In  which  he  gives 
unqualified  support  for  the  P-14  In  view 
of  the  facts  existing  now  and  as  reflected 
in  the  bill.  The  letter  is  dated  September 
27  and  was  received  last  night. 

I  will  discuss  it  In  some  detail  and  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  when  I  am  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  delighted  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  Aus- 
tralia has  declined  to  accept  delivery  of 
those  planes  which  were  built  for  them. 
Those  planes  are  still  in  our  inventory. 
Does  the  pending  bill  Itself  not  carry 
further  appropriations  for  further 
F-lll's.  and  why  is  that  so  when  the 
mission  for  which  they  were  designed  has 
proved  to  be  so  unrealistic? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  proceeds 
on  a  false  premise.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  mission  for  which  the  plane  was  de- 
signed Is  not  unrealistic.  The  mission  for 
which  it  was  designed  is  very  real.  The 
airplanes  are  made  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  are  being  used  constantly  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Are  they  being  used 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  are  not  being  used 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  what  I 
meant.  They  tried  them  out. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Thtj  operations  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  call  for  the  use  of  that 
particular  plane. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Where  are  they 
used? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  principal  purpose 
for  which  the  P-111  was  designed  was  for 
use.  if  necessary,  in  central  Europe  for 
the  deep  penetration  of  Russia.  In  the 
event  we  were  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
that  great  nation,  we  needed  an  airplane 
that  could  proceed  at  great  speed,  carry- 
ing a  heavy  load,  without  having  heavy 
fighter  protection  over  It,  and  get  In  and 
out.  That  Is  what  It  was  designed  for.  It 
is  the  fastest  airplane  in  the  world  today 
on  the  deck.  It  can  go  In  and  get  out.  It 
has  very  precise  navigation  equipment 
that  permits  It  to  go  at  extremely  low 
altitude  without  a  heavy  load  of  fighter 
protection  over  it  and  get  in  and  out. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  that  there  Is  also  a  bomber 
version  of  the  P-1 11  being  used  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  In  fact.  It  Is 
the  only  modem  bomber  we  have  In  our 
fleet.  It  Is  capable  of  delivering  any  weap- 
on we  have  in  the  category  that  bombers 
carry. 

This  aircraft,  as  the  Senator  noted.  Is 
not  only  the  fastest  aircraft  at  low  levels, 
but  also  It  has  the  most  precise  following 
radar  of  probably  any  other  bomber  so 
equipped  in  the  world.  Sixteen  pre- 
selected targets  with  their  coordinates 
can  be  put  In  and  the  plane  will  automat- 
ically fly  to  those  preselected  targets. 


I  had  the  pleasure  last  Saturday  of 
flying  a  mission  in  the  P-111.  I  did  not 
believe  in  this  airplane  when  fonner 
Secretary  McNamara  first  brought  It  out. 
I  did  not  believe  It  would  fill  the  Job.  But 
I  am  happy  that  the  Air  Force  is  sold  on 
it,  both  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
the  Tactical  Air  Command.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  superb  aircraft  ever  produced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
when  it  was  used  In  Southeast  Asia  it 
would  crash  and  they  stopped  using 
them?  It  is  all  right  to  fly  It  over  the 
plains  of  Arizona  where  there  Is  nothing 
to  obstruct  It.  but  It  did  not  work  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  flew  It  over 
Arkansas  and  that  land  is  flat. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  lovely 
rolling  hills  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  all  of 
my  time  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  the  floor,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  missions 
they  flew  in  Vietnam  were  not  successful ; 
the  airplane  at  that  time  was  not  ready 
for  combat,  and  It  was  sent  over  there 
against  the  advice  of  the  Air  Force.  I  can 
imagine  the  difficulty  they  had  flying  at 
night  and  in  bad  weather  in  Vietnam 
where  it  rains  11,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  airplane  today,  with  trained  crews 
could  perform  those  missions  without 
any  problems  at  all. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  only  1  minute  in  order  to  ask  a 
question. 

I  am  not  one  to  argue  about  the  F-111. 
but  with  respect  to  the  P-14,  the  Sena- 
tor talks  about  the  report  that  Is  under 
study,  and  that  was  not  contained  In  the 
House  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  that  is  not  what  I 
said.  I  said  at  the  time  the  House  act^ 
the  Secretary  was  reviewing  whether  we 
should  go  ahead.  He  completed  that  re- 
view subsequent  to  the  House  action  and 
made  the  recommendation  to  our  com- 
mittee that  the  program  be  approved  and 
carried  out,  and  subsequent  to  that, 
Representative  Hubert,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  House, 
wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Mlsslssli^Ji 
(Mr.  SrsNins)  and  urged  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  program  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter? 

Mr.  CANNON.  September  27. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  Is  a  fairly  recent 
date. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  have 
the  foresight  to  recognize  the  actual  and 
most  predictable  threats  to  our  naUcoial 
security  In  the  mld-1970's  and  beyond 


as  well  as  those  that  exist  today.  The  rea- 
son, of  course.  Is  quite  simple.  We  can- 
not buy  time  with  money.  It  takes  years 
to  develop  modem  weapon  systems. 
Quite  obviously  no  one  wants  to  "wake 
up"  some  morning  and  be  told  that  we 
should  have  acted  more  wisely  in  years 
gone  by. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  consider  mjrself  a  "sabre 
rattier"  is  any  sense  of  the  word.  I 
do  not  want  our  Oovemment  to  purchase 
any  weapon  system  or  hardware  that  Is 
not  essential.  I  fully  appreciate  the  at- 
mosphere that  exists  today  for  economy. 
I  also  believe  we  should  have  economy  In 
government  but  not  "at  any  price."  I 
feel  we  must  tread  carefully  lest  we  take 
precipitous  actions  for  which  the  penalty 
may  be  a  grave  one  Indeed.  Therefore,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  speak  out  from 
time  to  time  when  I  feel  the  scales  of 
economic  austerity  improperly  outweigh 
those  of  national  security. 

BRIZr  CASE    HISTORY    OF   F-14    BACKCBOUNO 

The  Navy  and  Grummsji  Aerospace 
Corp.  signed  the  F-14  contract  In  Febru- 
ary 1969  with  their  "eyes  wide  open." 
No  one  was  forced  to  sign  the  contract. 
It  was  a  fixed  price  incentive  contract.  It 
provided  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  as  well  as  firm  fixed  price 
options  for  additional  lots  of  production 
aircraft  covering  an  8-year  span.  The 
basic  contract  quantity  was  for  469  air- 
craft. However,  the  Navy  could  legally  in- 
crease or  decrease  this  quantity  by  50 
percent  as  to  any  given  lot  number. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
Onmiman  Corp.  has  the  contract  for  the 
development  and  production  of  the  P-14 
and  delivers  the  completed  aircraft  to 
the  Navy.  However,  the  Navy  purchases 
the  engines  and  the  avionics  systems  and 
provides  them  to  Grumman  as  Govern - 
ment-fumished  equipment. 

The  Navy  has  ordered  38  P-14  aircraft 
through  fiscal  year  1971,  namely  six  air- 
craft in  fiscal  year  1969,  six  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  26  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  constitutes  the  first  three 
lots  imder  the  contract.  Officials  of  the 
Gniminan  Corp.  told  the  subcommittee 
staff  in  May  1971  that  it  would  realize  a 
profit  on  the  first  three  lots. 

The  administration  request  this  year 
was  for  48  aircraft  and  $806  million  in 
procurement  funds  plus  $228  million  for 
R.  iiD. 

I  want  to  emphasize  a  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  frequently  overlooked.  The 
48  aircraft  requested  this  year  repre- 
sent lot  rv  under  the  contract.  The 
option  for  lot  rv  calls  for  a  "base"  quan- 
tity of  96  aircraft.  As  I  indicated,  the 
Navy  can  Increase  or  reduce  the  "base 
line"  quantity  by  50  percent  and  still 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  contract. 
It  is  extremely  imiKtrtant  to  bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  the  request  for  48 
aircraft  consequently  represents  the 
minimum  buy.  If  the  Navy  ordered  a 
lesser  quantity  of  F-14's  this  year,  the 
option  prices  contained  in  the  existing 
contract  would  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
contract  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
would  be  broken. 

The  important  result  would  be  that  the 
Navy  and  Grumman  would  have  to  nego- 
tiate new  prices  for  all  subsequent  P-14 
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purchases.  Testimony  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  indicated  that  If  the  con- 
tract were  broken,  the  Oovemment  would 
be  required  to  pay  substantial  additional 
sums  to  purchase  the  remaining  P-14 
aircraft.  The  explanation  Is  simple.  The 
company  would  claim  and  probably  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  Oovem- 
ment for  the  added  costs  it  is  incurring 
over  and  above  its  original  estimates 
when  it  signed  the  contract  with  the 
Navy.  The  added  costs  are  due  to  rapid 
Inflation,  a  reduced  business  base,  and 
design  changes.  Estimates  provided  the 
subcommittee  indicated  the  cost  of  pro- 
curing 313  sdrcraft  could  rise  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

It  was  the  subcommittee's  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  it  was  vital  for  the  Gtov- 
ernment  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
contract  as  long  as  possible  tn  order  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest  and 
that  of  the  taxpayer. 

We  do  not  desire  to  put  any  company 
In  a  position  of  serious  adverse  financial 
consequences.  However.  It  remains  to  be 
factually  demonstrated  that  the  com- 
pany's projected  loss  on  lot  rv  and  sub- 
sequent lots  will  materialize  to  the  degree 
projected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  company  would 
most  probably  remain  profitable  as  a 
corporation  through  the  production  of 
lot  IV  even  though  It  might  sustain  siz- 
able losses  on  the  production  of  the  lot 
rv  aircraft.  It  is  also  important  to  re- 
member. Mr.  President,  that  lot  rv  which 
we  recommend  for  approval  this  year, 
will  actually  be  produced  by  the  com- 
pany during  calendar  year  1973.  At  this 
point  In  time  there  Is  little  accurate  visi- 
bility as  to  what  the  company's  situation 
will  be  in  calendar  year  1974  and  beyond. 
That  is  why  the  current  studies  under- 
way by  the  Navy  and  OAO  at  the  con- 
tractor's plant  will  be  so  valuable  and 
helpful.  Their  objective  is  to  conduct  a 
"should  cost"  study  and  analyze  the 
validity  of  the  contractor's  pessimistic 
financial  outlook.  Their  findings  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  reach  a  soimd  Judg- 
'^^pn»■  relative  to  future  procurement 
decisions. 

I  and  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  were  vitally 
interested  in  whether  the  Grumman 
Aerospace  Corp.  would  respond  affirma- 
tively on  Ojtober  1.  1971,  when  the  Navy 
is  to  exercise  the  lot  IV  option  for  48  air- 
craft under  the  contract.  This  was  dis- 
cussed with  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  during  his  appearance  on  July 
14,  1971.  before  the  committee.  He  took 
this  up  with  the  company.  Quite  obvious- 
ly the  Congress  needed  poeitive  assur- 
ance from  the  company  that  it  would 
honor  its  contract  before  It  could  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  $1  billion  for  this 
program  this  year.  Mr.  Packard  subse- 
quently advised  the  committee  that  Mr. 
L.  J.  Evans,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  had  written 
him  on  July  27.  1971.  that  the  company 
would  produce  the  48  P-14  aircraft  in 
compliance  with  Its  existing  contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  program  cost 
for  313  P-14A  aircraft  is  presently  esti- 
mated St  96.2  bUhon.  This  includes  $1,069 
mmioQ  for  the  P-14A  R.  ft  D.;  $324  mil- 
lion for  P-14B  R.  ft  D.:  and  $3,814  million 


in  production  coets  which  Includes  the 
completed  aircraft  as  well  as  support  and 
spares  costs. 

F-14    UNTT    COST 

Mr.  President,  the  most  popular  mis- 
conception In  the  press  and  with  many 
people  Is  the  so-called  cost  overrun  on 
the  P-14,  from  912-7  million  to  $16.6  mil- 
lion per  aircraft.  Hils  illustrates  a  lack 
of  imderstandlng  of  this  program  and  a 
lack  of  knowledge  In  the  costing  of  weap- 
ons systems  generally.  Ilie  $12.7  million 
figure  is  the  production  unit  cost,  and  the 
$16.6  "111"""  is  the  program  unit  cost. 
The  larger  flgiire  takes  into  account  the 
total  research  and  development  costs  on 
the  program  and  spreads  it  out  over  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  purchased.  In 
the  case  of  the  F-14  large  R.  ft  D.  costs 
are  now  spread  over  a  relatively  small 
number  of  aircraft. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  simple  illustra- 
tion which  hopefully  will  eliminate  the 
confusion.  The  IDepartment  of  Defense 
has  a  requirement  for  widgets.  The 
research  and  development  costs  are 
$1,000  paid  to  company  "A"  to  develop 
the  widget  to  the  desired  specifications. 
A  production  contract  is  then  let  to  com- 
pany "A"  for  20  widgets  to  cost  $2,000. 
Reasonable  people  will  say  the  widgets 
imit  cost  is  $100  each.  This  is  called 
"production  imlt  cost."  However,  most 
people  today  are  Interested  In  the  total 
cost  of  the  widget  program,  so  we  add 
the  $1,000  for  R.  ft  D.,  which  represents 
the  total  Government  investment  of 
$3,000.  If  we  then  divide  by  the  20  wid- 
gets purchased,  we  can  say  that  the 
widgets  cost  $150  earh.  This  Is  called  the 
"program  unit  cost."  Both  figures  are 
correct.  Everyone  should  understand  this 
fact.  It  is  really  not  that  difficult.  It 
would  obviously  be  completely  erroneous 
to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  mas- 
sive 50  percent  "cost  overrun"  on  the 
procurement  of  widgets,  namely  from 
$100  to  $150  each.  It  was  not  so.  We 
merely  took  into  account  and  amortized 
the  R.  ft  D. 

The  exact  and  identical  logic  applies 
to  the  F-14  program.  Its  production  unit 
cost  is  $12.7  million  each.  If  we  add  the 
total  research  and  development  costs  of 
$1.3  billion  to  the  production  costs  and 
divide  by  the  313  aircraft  to  be  built,  it 
raises  the  F-14  program  unit  price  to 
$16.6  mUUon.  This  is  a  standard  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procedure.  It  seems 
straightforward  and  reasonable  to  me, 
and  I  hope  that  my  illustration  will  help 
to  clarify  some  of  the  confusion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  explain  the  second 
phase  of  the  P-14  cost  history  that  dem- 
onstrates that  the  projected  program 
unit  cost  reported  to  the  Congress  over 
the  past  2  years  has  remained  relatively 
constant.  I  want  everyone  to  clearly  bear 
in  mind  that  I  am  referring  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's liability  imder  the  contract 
and  not  to  any  Increased  costs  Incurred 
by  the  contractor  over  what  he  esti- 
mated. I  will  discuss  the  contractor's 
costs  shortly. 

CHANOXS  IN  QUAKTrrr 

Another  fundamental  point  that  must 
be  understood  is  that  the  unit  price  of 
the  F-14  aircraft  wlU  vary  up  or  down  as 
the  quantities  ordered  are  increased  or 
decreased. 


Let  us  return  to  the  example  of  our 
widgets.  If  we  went  to  company  "A"  and 
said  I  know  your  charge  Is  $150  each  tf 
the  Oovemment  buys  20  widgets.  What 
will  you  charge  for  100  widgets?  Will  it 
be  more  or  less  than  $150  each? 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  the  memben 
of  this  distinguished  body  readily  recog- 
nize the  obvious  answer.  Company  "A" 
will  sell  widgets  considerasly  cheaper 
than  $150  each.  The  simple  reason  is  In- 
creased or  volume  production.  Converse- 
ly, if  we  desire  to  purchase  only  five  widg- 
ets instead  of  20.  the  contractor  will 
charge  significantly  more  than  $150  each 
as  his  cost  of  development  and  produc- 
tion must  now  be  spread  over  a  signifi- 
cantly lesser  number  of  widgets.  Spread- 
ing the  development  cost  alone  over  only 
five  widgets  would  add  $200  to  the  total 
cost  of  each  widget. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  every- 
one understands  this  simple  illustration. 
It  is  a  realistic  fact  of  Ufe  in  American 
Industry.  It  is  obvious  to  everyone.  Yet, 
when  we  take  the  identical  situation  and 
apply  it  to  the  F-14  program,  many  peo- 
ple become  suddenly  confused.  They  au- 
tomatically and  mistakenly  talk  about 
enormous  cost  ovemins.  I  would  like  to 
cite  the  specific  cost  figures  taken  direct- 
ly from  the  "Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
ports"— SAR's. 

Senator  Stennis  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  this  financial  re- 
porting system  several  years  ago  so  that 
the  Congress  would  know  more  promptly 
and  accurately  about  the  costs  of  major 
weapon  systems  as  they  proceed  through 
development  and  production.  It  is  and 
has  been  an  Invaluable  management  tool 
for  the  Congress. 

The  Selected  Acquisition  Report  for 
September  30,  1969,  shows  the  program 
unit  cost  for  the  F-14  to  be  $16.6  million 
each  for  293  aircraft.  Nearly  2  years  later 
on  June  30,  1971,  the  program  cost  it  still 
$16.6  million  for  313  aircraft. 

I  would  now  like  to  explain  the  back- 
ground on  the  varying  quantities  of  F-14 
aircraft.  There  have  been  several  dif- 
ferent quantities  discussed,  and  they 
have  naturally  contributed  to  the  cost 
overrun  confusion. 

The  four  main  quantity  numbers  are 
293,  469,  313,  and  722.  First,  the  283 
F-14  figure  represents  the  approved  5- 
year  defense  program  in  March  1960. 
Everyone  anticipated  more  P-14  aircraft 
would  be  purchased,  but  that  was  the 
OSD  approved  program  at  that  point  in 
time.  Second,  the  469  figure  represents 
the  baseline  qusmtity  of  F-14  aircraft 
contained  in  the  contract  with  Gnun- 
man.  The  Government  has  firm  prices  for 
this  quantity,  and  as  mentioned,  the 
Oovemment  can  increase  or  decreaM 
this  quantity  at  its  discretion  by  50  per- 
cent. However,  if  it  reduces  the  baseline 
quantity,  obviously  the  unit  price  goes  up. 
Third,  the  313  aircraft  number  is  the  cur- 
rent approved  5-year  defense  plan  Since 
March  1969.  the  approved  5-year  de- 
fense plan  has  changed  four  times. 
Fourth,  the  722  aircraft  figure  represents 
the  Navy  approved  program  and  the  total 
number  of  F-14  aircraft  that  it  desirM 
to  purchase  for  both  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
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tant  to  recognize  that  with  each  of  these 
four  quantiUes  of  F-14  aircraft  the  pro- 
gram vmlt  ooet  will  vary  solely  becatise 
of  the  different  quantities  to  be  ordered. 
The  program  unit  cost  for  293  aircraft  is 
$16.6  million  each.  The  program  unit 
cost  for  469  aircraft  is  $13.6  million 
each.  The  program  unit  cost  for  722  air- 
craft is  $11.6  million  each,  and  the  pro- 
gram unit  cost  for  313  aircraft  is  $16.6 
million  each.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  people  should  realize  that 
the  program  unit  cost  will  vary  when  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  to  be  purchased 
changes.  Yet,  It  has  been  very  regretta- 
ble when  the  quantities  of  P-14  aircraft 
to  be  purchased  have  been  reduced  and 
the  program  imit  price  has  subsequently 
and  understandably  incretised,  many 
people  immediately  conclude  a  mysteri- 
ous cost  overrun  has  been  incurred.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  at  all. 
That  is  why  the  F-4  aircraft  is  so  reason- 
able today.  We  have  purchased  nearly 
4.000  of  this  fine  aircraft.  You  can  see 
from  my  illustration  that  if  we  pur- 
chased 4,000  F-14's,  quite  obviously  the 
cost  would  drop  dramatically  below  the 
$11  6  million  figure  for  722  aircraft. 

INCREASE  COST  TO  THB  CONTKACTOB 

I  want  to  make  one  point  strikingly 
clear.  Mr.  President.  That  is,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment imllaterally  terminates  Its  con- 
tract with  the  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp..  the  Government  cost  of  the  P-14 
program  would  Jump  dramatically.  The 
explanation  once  again  is  quite  simple. 
The  contractor  has  incurred  Bignlflcant- 
ly  greater  costs  than  he  anticipated 
when  he  bid  the  contract  in  1968.  He 
expected  a  3-percent  annual  Inflation 
factor  and  has  realized  7  percent  or 
greater.  He  anticipated  a  much  larger 
volume  of  Government  business,  both 
defense  and  space,  than  he  has  actually 
realized.  Thus,  the  overhead  costs  on  the 
F-14  have  Jumped  substantially.  A  third 
Important  reason  for  increased  costs  to 
the  contractor  has  been  design  changes 
to  the  aircraft  which  are  his  cost  re- 
sponsibility. 

Therefore,  if  the  contract  were  abro- 
gated, the  contractor  would  naturally 
desire  to  recoup  these  additional  costs. 
That  is  why  I  have  so  strongly  advocated 
adhering  to  the  existing  contract  this 
year  for  the  purchase  of  48  aircrsift. 

Secretary  Packard  In  his  testimony  as 
recently  as  July  14,  1971,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  after  an  Intensive  re- 
view of  the  program.  He  sdso  indicated 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  unilateral  relief. 

Will  the  contractor  require  financial 
relief  from  the  existing  contract  in  the 
future?  I  honestly  do  not  know,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  else  does.  We  are 
currently  awsiiting  the  results  of  inten- 
sive reviews  by  both  the  Navy  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  see  If 
Grumman's  pessimistic  forecasts  are  ac- 
curate and  what  solutions  are  available. 
Then  we  can  make  a  reasonable  and 
sound  Judgment. 

Most  emphatically,  I  am  against  the 
Government  revoking  its  contract  and, 
as  the  term  is  often  and  well  put,  "Let 
him  off  the  hook."  If  we  adopted  this  ap- 
proach to  contracting,  chao«  would  soon 
result.  Valid  contracts  would  have  no 


meaning.  All  that  would  be  reqiiired 
would  be  for  a  contractor  to  forecast, 
not  actually  incur.  losses  in  order  to  get 
contractual  rehef.  There  are  procedures 
by  which  a  contractor  can  apply  for  relief 
when  losses  have  actually  been  sustained. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  oiu"  testi- 
mony indicated  that  if  the  Oovemment 
unilaterally  revoked  the  existing  con- 
tract that  the  estimated  Increased  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  for  313  aircraft  could 
approach  $1  billion. 

The  committee  diirlng  its  investigation 
determined  that  the  contractor  had  in- 
curred substantial  additional  costs  by 
virtue  of  design  changes  to  the  aircraft 
Design  changes  directed  by  the  contrac- 
tor are  its  responsibility  imless  initiated 
by  the  Navy.  To  date  Navy-directed  de- 
sign changes  have  been  few  in  number 
and  have  cost  $16.1  million.  I  do  not  redse 
design  changes  as  a  complsdnt  against 
the  contractor.  They  have  a  contract  to 
produce  the  P-14  to  meet  certain  per- 
formance specifications  and  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  redesign  the  aircraft  to  meet 
the  stipulated  i>erfonnance  spedflca- 
tlons,  they  may  do  so — ^nonetheless,  it  Is 
their  financial  responsibUity  and  not  the 
Government's. 

Our  Inquiry  also  showed  that  subcon- 
tractor and  material  costs  increased  sub- 
stantially over  what  the  contractor  orig- 
inally estimated,  primarily  because  of  the 
design  changes. 

Qnmunan  reduced  its  "bid  price,"  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said,  on  the 
aircraft  by  $474  million  during  the  final 
negotiations  with  the  Navy  and  prior  to 
receiving  the  contract  award.  This  auto- 
matically raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  contractor  attempted  a  "buy 
in."  This  may  have  some  merit  to  some 
people.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mmd  that  even  after  Grmnman  reduced 
its  bid  by  $474  million.  It  was  still  slightly 
higher  in  price  than  two  other  competing 
firm*.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  conclude  there 
was  a  "buy  to"  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  bids  of  three  companies.  The 
Navy  testified  it  awarded  the  contract 
to  Orximman  based  on  the  technological 
excellence  of  its  proposal. 

I  think  Secretary  Packard  most  accu- 
rately described  this  situation  when  he 
said  that  major  weapons  contracts  come 
along  so  infrequently  that  the  keen  com- 
petition tends  to  drive  bids  to  the  lowest 
level  and  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  advance  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  realistic  bid  and  one  which  is 
too  low  to  perform.  This  is  a  business 
risk  normally  assumed  by  competitors  in 
a  free  enterprise  environment.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  Secretary  Packard. 

Our  investigation  revealed  that  Grum- 
man, by  its  own  admission  in  May  1971, 
still  contended  that  it  would  make  a 
profit  on  the  first  38  aircraft  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  which  constituted 
lots  I  to  m.  Four  of  the  major  subcon- 
tractors told  the  staff  they  would  sustain 
significant  losses  on  the  first  three  lots, 
yet  each  one  of  them  was  most  anxious 
that  the  program  proceed  now  that  the 
"growing  pains"  in  achieving  an  accept- 
able design  have  been  resolved.  Each  firm 
except  one  had  "not  to  exceed"— NTE — 
celling  prices  with  Grumman  for  lots  IV 
through  Vm,  which  could  cover  the  pur- 


chase of  xip  to  469  aircraft  if  the  Oovem- 
ment so  desired.  Each  of  the  subcontrac- 
tors Indicated  that  any  further  change  to 
the  program  would  be  most  undesirable 
to  say  the  least. 

STATUS  or  TKK  PSOCItAMI 

The  F-14  program  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily until  December  30,  1970,  when  the 
first  test  aircraft  crashed  oa.  Its  second 
flight.  The  cause  of  the  crash  was  a  fail- 
ure in  the  hydraulic  system.  A  modifica- 
tion has  corrected  this  situation.  The  loss 
of  the  first  aircraft  was  unfortunate  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  any  test  program,  not 
necessarily  unexpected.  It  has  cost  an 
approximate  6-month  delay  in  the  pro- 
gram and  $40  million. 

The  fiight  test  program  resumed  with 
the  second  test  aircraft  on  May  24,  1971. 
Currently  there  are  two  P-14's  engaged 
In  conducting  essential  test  flights  to 
demonstrate  the  p>erformance  require- 
ments. As  of  September  15  the  No.  2  air- 
craft had  fiown  23  flight,  and  46.7  hours. 
The  No.  3  aircraft,  whose  mission  Is  to 
expand  the  high  speed  part  of  the  fUght 
envelope,  has  flown  nine  times  with  21.6 
hours  flying  time.  It  went  supersonic  on 
September  16,  achieving  mach  1.2.  It  has 
also  fully  swept  back  the  wings.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  F-14  has  a  vari- 
able geometry  wing. 

The  flight  test  data  has  been  favorable 
and  encouraging.  At  this  point  in  time  it 
is  not  proper  to  make  positive  judgments 
as  to  whether  all  predicted  performance 
characteristics  will  be  achieved.  However, 
the  early  results  are  tracking  the  Navy's 
predicted  performance. 

The  technicEkl  development  program 
was  originally  laid  out  on  a  compressed 
schedule.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly acceptable  risk  because  the  Navy 
already  possessed  the  engine  and  the 
avionics.  The  air  frame  was  the  only 
major  component  to  be  fully  developed. 
In  the  past  few  months  the  P-14B 
engine  has  encoimtered  technical  prob- 
lems during  development.  They  are  not 
believed  to  be  insurmountable  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  However,  they  will 
take  time  and  added  testing  to  resolve. 

The  Navy  F-14B  engine  is  part  of  a 
joint  development  with  the  Air  Force. 
Tb.e  Air  Force  will  use  a  similar,  but  not 
identical,  engine  on  the  F-15.  The  en- 
gines will  have  a  common  core  and  use 
common  technology.  However,  the  Navy 
engine  will  be  heavier  and  have  more 
thrust  whereas  the  Air  Force  engine 
will  conversely  be  lighter  and  have  less 
thrust. 

The  joint  engine  Is  known  as  the  ad- 
vanced technology  engine — ATE — and 
will  represent  a  dramatic  Improvement 
to  the  state  of  the  art. 

The  Navy  was  required  to  exercise  Its 
production  option  for  this  engine  In 
September  1971  for  fiscal  year  1973  de- 
liveries. This  would  be  5  months  before 
the  preliminiUT  flight  rating  test — 
PPRT — was  scheduled  for  completion. 
The  more  Important  military  quallflca- 
tion  test — MQT — of  the  engine  was 
scheduled  for  completion  in  February 
1973 — the  same  month  that  the  first  pro- 
duction engines  were  to  be  delivered. 

In  the  light  of  the  technical  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  development  program 
it  was  deemed  unwise  to  order  P-14B 
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engines  In  this  year's  budget,  which 
would  be  required  in  order  to  obtain 
initial  deliveries  In  February  1973  be- 
cause of  the  18-month  leadtime  involved. 

The  Navy,  after  careful  deliberation 
and  desirous  of  obtaining  further  test 
data,  decided  against  requesting  F-14B 
production  engines  this  year.  Currently  it 
appears  that  F-14B  production  funds  will 
not  be  requested  until  fiscal  year  1974 
when  the  engine  will  be  nearlng  comple- 
tion of  Its  development. 

The  current  Navy  program,  therefore, 
is  predicated  on  313  F-14A  aircraft^-12 
R.  Ii  D.  and  301  production  aircraft. 

Some  people  have  stated  that  the 
F-14A  is  an  "old"  engine.  I  wish  to  assure 
them  that  this  is  not  so.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  versions  of  the  TP-30  engine  series. 
The  TF-30  engine  was  the  first  after- 
burning turbofan  engine  developed  In 
this  country.  Since  the  P-1  version  was 
developed  for  the  F-111  program  in  1965, 
this  engine  has  advanced  in  thrust  and 
performance  until  we  now  have  the  P-412 
version  in  the  F-14A  and  the  P-100  ver- 
sion in  the  F-lllF,  which  are  the  two 
most  advanced  military  engines  now  in 
production. 

In  addition,  the  F-14A  engine  has  ex- 
ceeded the  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  Navy.  It  is  currently  achieving  2.000 
pounds  greater  thrust  and  at  the  same 
time  better  specific  fuel  consiunptlon 
than  was  contractually  required.  It  also 
weighs  about  75  pounds  less  than  was 
specified.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
proved performance  over  contractual  re- 
qiiirements  will  mean  significantly  better 
performances  for  the  F-14A  aircraft. 

Some  people  have  stated  that  the 
F-14A  wUl  be  no  better  in  air-to-sdr  com- 
bat than  the  F-4.  The  data  provided  by 
the  Navy  indicates  that  this  is  not  so. 
Specifically,  the  Navy  has  stated  the 
F-14A  will  have  a  75  percent  or  better  in- 
crease in  combat  radius  on  internal  fuel. 
It  win  have  a  50  percent  or  better  com- 
bat rate  of  climb  at  some  of  the  major 
dogflghting  altitudes  and  conditions.  It 
can  accelerate  45  percent  faster  than  the 
P— 4  from  high  subsonic  to  high  super- 
sonic speed,  which  is  important  in  order 
to  engage  or  disengage  at  will  enemy  air- 
craft. It  has  a  45  percent  better  roll 
rate  at  altitude  at  typical  combat  speeds 
adding  substantially  to  the  combat  ma- 
neuverability. The  F-14A  with  a  higher 
roU  rate  will  be  able  to  change  direction 
or  beuok  angle  more  rapidly  in  order  to 
outmaneuver  enemy  aircraft.  It  has  a 
40  percent  better  energy -maneuverability 
at  typical  dogfight  conditions. 

Therefore,  the  P-14A  will  offer  a 
dramatic  Improvement  in  fighter  capa- 
bility over  the  current  P-4  aircraft  if  the 
Navy's  analyses  by  its  aeronautical  ex- 
perts are  accurate.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
current  P-14A  flight  test  program  is  to 
actually  demonstrate  the  predicted  per- 
formance projections.  The  F-14  will  have 
better  carrier  suitability  in  that  it  will  be 
able  to  have  reduced  approach  speeds.  It 
will  also  be  able  to  recover  with  a  much 
reduced  "wind  over  the  deck"  require- 
ment. Consequently,  this  will  Increase  op- 
erational effectiveness  and  increase  the 
safety  of  filght  for  the  pilots  and  crews. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  F-4.  Everything  is  rela- 
tive in  weapons  systems,  and  that  is  the 


major  purpose  of  my  comments.  Histori- 
cally, the  growth  and  weight  on  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  has  always  been  of  major 
concern.  Qreat  effort  was  placed  on  re- 
straining weight  growth  in  the  F-14.  It 
has  increased  only  about  700  pounds, 
which  Is  less  than  2  percent  of  its  pro- 
jected design  weight.  This  Is  a  most 
favorable  accomplishment. 

The  Navy  has  continually  stressed  that 
the  P-14  design  has  been  concentrated 
on  attaining  the  maximum  in  the  air 
superiority  role.  There  have  been  no  com- 
promises in  air  superiority  performance 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  Fleet  Air  De- 
fense mission.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Navy 
testimony  last  year  indicated  that  if  it 
was  to  design  an  aircraft  for  air  superi- 
ority alone  that  it  would  weigh  only  600 
pounds  leas  than  the  present  F-14A  de- 
sign. Yet  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  recognition  that  the  F-14  has  been 
designed  and  never  compromised  there- 
after as  an  air  superiority  fighter.  Yet, 
because  it  does  have  the  palletized  Phoe- 
nix missile  capability,  many  people  as- 
sume it  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  air 
sui>eriority  role.  For  the  air  superiority 
mission  the  F-14  will  carry  four  Sparrow 
missiles  and  a  20-millimeter  gvm. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  we  also  for- 
get a  very  lmix>rtant  fact  i-elative  to  the 
design  ohilosophy  the  United  States  has 
always  had.  That  is  we  require  o\ir  tacti- 
cal figliters  to  have  a  substantial  range 
or  "radius  of  action"  capability  because  in 
the  past  and  hopefully  in  the  future  we 
have  always  fought  over  enemy  territory 
rather  than  "over  our  own  sJcies."  Hence 
we  need  tactical  aircraft  that  can  carry 
the  battle  to  the  enemy  rather  than  air- 
craft that  take  off  from  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  and  fight  over  Washington 
D.C.  This  leads  to  another  important  re- 
quirement for  tactical  fighters,  namely 
that  they  must  be  able  to  accompany  our 
long  range  interdiction  aircraft,  such  as 
the  A-6,  A-7,  and  so  forth.  They  must  be 
able  to  fl:  a  "fighter  cover  '  for  these 
slower,  less  maneuverable  aircraft  while 
they  are  over  enemy  territory.  If  we  were 
to  produce  aircraft  with  no  real  "radius 
of  action"  capability,  our  interdiction 
aircraft  would  be  vulnerable  to  enemy 
fighters. 

1UX  PHOCNTX  AND  AWG-»  AVIONICS  BTSTXM 

The  P-14  weapons  systems  will  incor- 
porate an  avionics  system  that  offers  a 
potential  never  before  achieved  for  air- 
to-air  combat.  It  will  permit  the  F-14 
to  stand  off  and  engage  enemy  fighters, 
bombers,  and  cruise  missiles  at  ranges 
never  heretofore  possible.  This  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  when  one  considers 
that  if  our  pilots  possess  a  weapons  sys- 
tem aboard  their  aircraft  that  can  effec- 
tively outrange  the  weapons  or  missiles 
aboard  an  enemy  fighter,  then  our  pilots 
are  obviously  in  a  superior  position. 

The  Phoenix  weapons  system  was  orig- 
inally developed  for  the  F-lllB  pro- 
gram. Its  primary  mission  is  in  the  Fleet 
Air  Defense — FAD — role  where  the  F-14 
will  loiter  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
carrier  task  force  and  protect  these  task 
forces  against  penetrating  fighters, 
bombers,  and  cruise  missUe. 

All  of  the  technical  requirements  for 
the  avionics  system  have  been  met  or  ex- 
ceeded. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fire  con- 


trol system  will  weigh  120  pounds  leu 
than  was  specified. 

The  Phoenix  missile  system  will  be  able 
to  "track  while  scan"  multiple  targets  at 
the  same  time — something  we  have  never 
been  able  to  do  previously.  The  F-14  can 
carry  up  to  six  Phoenix  miwiles  whUe 
on  the  Fleet  Air  Defense  mission,  and  a« 
I  have  mentioned  this  will  be  a  "pal- 
letized" configuration  so  that  four  Spar- 
row missiles  can  be  installed  Instead  for 
the  air  superiority  role. 

Six  of  the  seven  pUot  production 
AWO-9  systems  have  been  delivered,  and 
this  aspect  of  this  program  is  on  sched- 
ule and  on  cost. 

The  Navy  has  received  'not  to  exceed" 
ceiling  prices  for  7  successive  fiscal  year 
procurements  that  commenced  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  current  Navy  estimate  for  301  pro- 
duction AWO-9  fire  control  systems  is 
$2  million  each.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  after  reviewing  this  phase  of  the 
program  advised  Senator  Stxknis  on 
September  3. 1971,  that  this  cost  estimate 
appeared  to  be  realistic. 

A  high  official  of  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  advised  onlj-  recently  that  his  com- 
pany intends  to  produce  under  the  con- 
tract options  that  it  has  provided  the 
Navy. 

Our  testimony  Indicated  the  Phoenix 
missile  is  a  mature  design  which  meets 
its  performance  requirements.  Forty-two 
test  missiles  have  been  launched  with  27 
hits.  This  is  an  almost  imprecedented 
success  rate  for  modem  missile  systems 
during  the  R.  &  D.  phase.  Launching  from 
the  F-14  will  commence  in  the  spring  of 
1972.  Some  people  feel  that  we  should 
have  more  test  data  before  proceeding 
with  production.  The  Navy  has  stated 
that  the  tests  to  date  have  been  conduct- 
ed at  the  Pacific  missile  range  under  ac- 
tual conditions.  The  test  missions  covered 
low  altitude  and  high  altitude  targets, 
maneuvering  and  non-maneuvering  tar- 
gets, and  subsonic  and  supersonic  launch- 
es. Twenty  of  the  36  missions  were  "look 
down"  missions.  Eighteen  of  the  42  mis- 
siles were  launched  at  targets  with  leas 
than  5  square  meters  radar  cross-sec- 
tions. A  radar  cross-section  of  the  F-4  Is 
greater  than  10  square  meters.  In  a  test 
conducted  this  month  trades  were  main- 
tained and  displayed  on  12  airborne  tar- 
gets simultaneously.  The  targets  were  de- 
fined Into  three  groups  approaching  from 
three  different  directions  at  different 
speeds  and  tiltltudes.  The  testing  to  date 
has  also  shown  a  3-on-3  capability  by 
the  launch  of  two  missiles  and  a  simu- 
lated launch  of  the  third.  It  was  stated 
that  this  adequately  tested  the  Phoenix 
missile  system  in  a  3-on-3  enviroiunent. 
Each  Phoenix  missile  In  flight  is  guided 
to  its  own  target  and  is  Independent  of 
other  missiles  in  flight  at  the  same  time 

At  this  point  in  time  I  personally  am 
not  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  demonstrated  that  six  Phoenix 
missiles  can  fiy  simultaneously  against 
six  separate  and  distinct  targets.  While 
this  is  a  Navy  requirement  that  the  con- 
tractor expects  to  meet,  I  have  not  been 
concerned  about  demonstrating  It  be- 
cause from  my  personal  experience  this 
is  a  most  unlikely  condition  that  could  be 
expected  to  materialize  in  combat. 
Mr.  President,  everyone  today  assumes 
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gUe  system  with  a  high  degree  of  rellabll- 
relatlvely  uncomplicated  air-to-air  mis- 
sile system  with  a  high  degree  of  reliabil- 
ity. This  is  certainly  true,  but  it  was  not 
ijways  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
early  days  of  Sidewinder  R.  b  D.  missile 
flight  testing,  nearly  all  of  the  first  50 
missiles  fired  were  essentially  failures. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  we 
make  snap  Judgments  as  to  aircraft  or 
missile  systems  when  they  are  in  the 
relatively  early  phases  of  testing  and  de- 
velopment, we  can  reach  some  very  bad 
conclusions.  We  must  have  a  degree  of 
patience  while  modem  weapons  systems 
are  proceedtog  through  the  critical  test 
phases. 

The  Phoenix  will  be  an  expensive  mis- 
sile. There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
actual  cost  per  missile  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  total  quantities  that  are  pur- 
chased just  as  the  cost  of  the  "widgets" 
var>'.  as  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  ex- 
ample. The  estimated  cost  of  each  mis- 
sile will  vary  from  $236,000  up  to  $347,- 
000.  While  this  is  a  high  cost  to  pay  for 
the  Phoenix,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  will  also  offer  us  a  "Itlll  potential" 
that  we  have  never  attained  before.  I 
feel  that  we  need  it  and  should  support 
it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  contribution  to  the  debate.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
this  plane  is  a  substitute  for  the  old  TFX 
Navy  version  which  the  committee  and 
Congress  itself  turned  down.  That  was 
the  begiiming  of  this  plane. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  hsis  ever  been 
a  Jet  plane  designed  to  operate  at  or  near 
this  sp«ed  that  did  not  have  trouble 
along  the  way.  That  is  characteristic  of 
that  high  speed,  and  it  is  more  charac- 
teristic with  the  planes  that  are  carrier 
based,  as  this  one  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
pointed  out.  it  has  one  of  the  best  safety 
records  of  any  that  we  have  made. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  and  so 
many  allegations  made  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  Mr.  Packard  took  this 
matter  under  advisement  again,  and  I 
was  very  glad  he  did.  He  talked  to  me 
about  it  at  the  time,  and  again  while  he 
was  making  the  reevaJuation,  and  when 
he  made  his  final  conclusion. 

During  that  process,  this  matter  came 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, while  he  was  in  the  process 
of  this  evaluation — bills  cannot  wait  for 
everj'thing — and  that  was  when  It  was 
taken  out  of  the  House  bill,  with  the  very 
clear  understanding  and  reservation,  as 
reflected  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Hebert.  the  House  chairman,  Just  yes- 
terday, which  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  Irind  of  little  docu- 
ment floating  around  here  that  under- 
took to  quote  Representative  HisERT, 
saying  he  was  still  against  the  F-14. 

So  I  called  up  to  And  out,  and  he  said, 
"Just  totally  the  opposite  is  true,  and  I 
v\\\  give  you  a  letter  to  that  effect,"  and 
he  did. 

He  points  out  here  in  the  letter,  which 
I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD — quoting  himself,  Mr.  Hubert,  speak- 
ing in  House  debate— 


The  amendment  I  am  offering  to  strike  tbe 
procurement  authorization  is  not  designed 
to  jeopardize  the  ultimate  decision  on  this 
aircraft.  If  clrcumotanoes  In  tbe  future 
dictate  tbe  wledom  of  going  ahead  with  tbe 
procurement  program,  we  will  bring  it  back 
to  the  House  for  final  reeolutlon. 

Now  that  has  been  completed.  Mr. 
Packard  has  spoken,  and  in  view  of  that, 
the  Senate  committee  put  this  item  in 
the  bill,  and  this  is  our  recommendation 
today.  Mr.  HtsERT  says  now,  in  view  of 
the  Packard  review  and  recommendation 
that  his  position  is  bsised  on  personal  dis- 
cussions with  Secretary  Packard  and 
Secretary  Laird,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. He  says: 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  and  based 
upon  my  personal  discussions  with  Secretary 
Pacluu-d  and  Secretary  Laird,  as  well  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Chaffee  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Zumwalt.  I  now  have  no  reserva- 
tions concerning  this  program  and  urge  Its 
approval  by  the  Congress. 

He  goes  on  and  says  that  he  hopes  to 
put  it  back  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TT.S.    House    OF    RXPKESKNTATTTXS. 

Washington,  B.C..  September  27,  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman  :  As  you  are  aware,  on 
June  16.  1971,  during  House  debate  on  H.R. 
8887.  the  FT  1972  Department  of  Defense 
Procurement  Authorization  BUI,  I  made  a 
motion  to  strike  from  the  procurement  au- 
thorization the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  Navy's  F-14  aircraft  pro- 
gram. 

At  that  time  I  explained  to  the  members 
of  the  House  tbe  reason  for  the  unusual  ac- 
tion that  was  being  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  The  Record  makes 
clear  that  tbe  decision  to  strike  from  the  bill 
S806.1  mUUon  desired  by  the  Navy  for  tbe 
procurement  of  the  F-14  aircraft  resulted 
from  the  "departmental  indecision  on  this 
program"  which  had  surfaced  Just  prior  to 
the  time  the  Committee's  bUl  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  Record  of  the  House  debate  reflects  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
pointing  out  that  a  new  Intensive  review  and 
reassessment  of  the  program  was  underway 
in  the  Department  In  order  for  the  Secre- 
tariat to  resolve  questions  which  had  arisen 
coiLcemlng  the  deslrabUlty  of  continuing  tbe 
program. 

These  circumstances,  therefore,  resulted  in 
tbe  following  statement  which  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

"Tbe  amendment  I  sun  offering  to  strike 
the  procurement  authorization  is  not  de- 
signed to  jeopaj^lze  the  ultimate  decision  on 
this  aircraft.  If  circumstances  In  the  future 
dictate  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  tbe 
procurement  program,  we  will  bring  It  back 
to  the  White  House  for  final  resolution." 

Stated  another  way,  since  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Packard  bad.  on  June  16. 
1071,  not  been  personally  certain  that  the 
Navy  should  go  forward  with  the  F-14  air- 
craft procurement  program.  I  felt  that  bis 
"reeervation"  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
required  resolution  before  the  Congrefis 
should  act  on  authorizing  a  continuation  of 
the  program. 


The  indecision  and  the  reservations  for- 
merly held  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  concerning  this  program  have  now 
been  resolved.  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  personally  and  I  have  received  a 
written  communication  from  him  which  un- 
equivocally and  categforically  recommends 
continuation  of  this  program  as  requested 
by  the  Department  for  tbe  FT  1972  procure- 
ment authorization. 

I  am  including  for  your  information  and 
possible  use  a  copy  of  this  communication 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  based 
upon  my  personal  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary Paclcard  and  Secretary  Laird,  as  well  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Chafee  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Zumwalt.  I  now  have  no 
reservations  concerning  this  program  and 
urge  its  approval  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  action  recommended  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  this  program  so  as  to  provide  the 
House  conferees  with  the  opportunity  to 
bring  this  program  back  to  the  House  for 
its  approval. 

With  best  wishes  and  warmest  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

F.    EDW.    HiBKST, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He,  in  turn,  called  on 
Mr.  Packard,  as  I  imderstand,  as  of 
September  27,  this  week,  to  ask  whether 
his  position  was  still  the  same,  and  he 
sent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Packard.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deputy  SEcaETABY  or  Detense. 
Washington,  DC,  September  27, 1971. 

Hon.  F.  EOWAkO  HkBEBT, 

Chairvum,  House  Armed  Servieet  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Chairman  :  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Navy  signed  a  Fixed  Price  Incentive  Contract 
with  tbe  Orumman  Aeroapaoe  Corporation  in 
February  1988  to  procure  F-14A  aircraft.  This 
contract  contained  options  for  seven  lots  of 
aircraft,  with  asaoclated  not-to-be-exceeded 
celling  prlcM,  to  be  procured  through  FT  7&. 
The  deadline  date  for  tbe  Navy  to  execute 
tbe  option  for  a  pn^xMed  buy  of  48  Lot  IV 
aircraft  la  1  Ootober  1071.  Should  tbe  Navy 
not  execut«  tbe  option  on  1  October  future 
out  year  options  would  be  voided  and  ceUing 
prioe  limit*  would  no  loDgar  ^>l>ly. 

At  my  direction  the  Navy  baa  studied  var- 
ious alternatives  to  ezerdalng  the  FT  73  Lot 
IV  option  for  the  minimum  quantity  at  48 
airplanee.  Any  variation  to  buy  laaa  than  48 
aircraft  constitutes  breaking  the  contract 
and  wlU  ultlnutely  slgniflcantly  increase  the 
coet  oC  the  total  buy  of  airplanes  required 
for  the  Navy. 

During  hearings  in  July  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  asked 
me  whether  or  not  Oriunman  would  comply 
with  their  agreement  if  tbe  requested  FT 
1972  budget  were  ai^ntjved  by  the  Coogreaa 
I  want  to  Inform  you  that  Mr.  L.  J.  Evans, 
Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of  tbe  Qrumman 
Aerospace  Corporation,  notified  me  that 
Grumman  would  produce  the  48  F-14A  air- 
cr&rt  as  presently  configured  at  the  contract 
price  if  the  Department  of  Defense  Fiscal 
Tear  1972  program  for  the  F-14  is  authorized 
and  funds  are  appropriated. 

Secretary  Chafee  and  Admiral  Ztunwalt  are 
following  this  program  cloaely  to  aarure  not 
only  that  mission  needs  are  given  proper 
priority  but  also  that  tbe  development  pro- 
gram confirms  that  these  needs  will  be  met. 
They  have  told  me  that  the  F-14A  lUght  test 
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program  Is  now  proceeding  very  smoothly. 
Two  Aircraft  are  flying  at  Orumman  and 
mUestone  tests  completed  oatlsfactorlly  to 
date  Include  flying  supersonic  to  Macb  1.3 
and  sweeping  the  wings  to  their  full  aft 
position  at  68  degrees.  Over  70  hours  of  flight 
test  time  have  been  accumulated  as  of  17 
September.  Tae  test  pilots  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  the  P-14's  handling  charac- 
teristics and  indicate  Its  landing  characteris- 
tics are  very  comparable  to  the  Navy's  A-6, 
which  after  OTer  60.000  carrier  landings  has 
nev«r  suffered  a  carrier  landing  accident. 

Th«  development  of  the  F-liA  aircraft  fire 
control  system,  designated  the  AWO-B,  was 
oommenced  la  1983  for  the  F-lllB.  When  the 
Navy  stopped  the  F-lllB  program  the 
AWO-O  was  adaptod  to  the  F-14  as  It 
emerged.  The  AWO-0  devAlopment  Is  now 
essentially  complete  and  the  system  recently 
underwent  a  Navy  PreUmlnary  Evaluation  by 
the  Navy  crews  at  Pt.  Mugu,  California.  Pre- 
liminary results  Indicate  the  system  met  the 
Navy's  performance  requirements  and  will 
be  ready  for  production  next  year. 

The  development  of  the  Phoenix  Missile 
was  also  commenced  in  1963  and  the  Navy 
reports  indicate  that  its  test  program  Is  pro- 
ceeding smoothly.  The  Navy's  test  shots  of 
the  Pho«nlx  to  date  give  us  high  confidence 
that  It  win  give  the  Fleet  a  much  needed 
long  range  missile  capability. 

The  current  Navy  flght«r  inventory  con- 
tains the  P-8  Crusader  and  the  F-4  Phan- 
tom, designs  originated  more  than  IS  years 
ago.  The  F-4  baa  a  fine  record,  but  regret- 
fully she  Is  old  and  has  gone  beyond  the 
point  that  we  can  improve  her  performance 
sufficiently  to  fulflll  the  Navy's  requirements 
in  the  1975-85  time  frame  against  the 
emerging  threat  of  numerous  new  and  more 
sophisticated  Soviet  aircraft.  A  thorough 
study  revealed  that  we  couldn't  put  the 
Phoenix  system  in  the  F-4  without  getting 
into  an  unsatisfactory  program.  The  F-I4A 
weapon  system  is  new,  takes  advantage  of 
the  many  technological  advances  in  airframe, 
electronics,  and  power  plant  design  made  in 
the  Interim  period  since  the  F-4.  Based  on 
the  Information  provided  by  Secretary 
Chafee  and  Admiral  Zumwalt  I  am  convinced 
that  the  F-14  la  superior  to  the  F— 4  in  every 
performanoe  category  that  is  essential  to  the 
Nftvy  mission.  The  F-14/AWO-9/Phoenlx 
missile  is  the  only  complete  all>weather 
weapon  system  available  that  will  meet  the 
various  sophisticated,  high  performance 
threats,  and  that  will  aatlsfy  the  Navy's  re- 
quirements. 

In  summary,  the  Navy  F-14A  Fighter  Pro- 
gram is  achieving  the  goals  that  were  set 
three  years  ago.  An  advanced  Soviet  fighter, 
bomber  and  missile  threat  was  clearly 
emerging  at  that  time.  Subsequent  events 
have  validated  the  Navy's  oonoem  that  the 
Soviets  are  embarked  on  an  ambitlotis  pro- 
gram to  wreet  control  to  the  seas  from  the 
free  world.  There  is  no  other  U.S.  aircraft  In 
inventory  or  under  development  which  can 
meet  the  totality  of  the  Navy's  need  for  sea 
control  and  foroe  projection.  This  Is  a  most 
Important  program  for  the  Navy  and  for  the 
entire  Defense  jnxigram  as  well.  I  urge  your 
support.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  the  Depart- 
ment win  keep  Congress  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  F-14  program. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  above  information  will 
be  a  useful  update  to  you  and  your  staff. 
The  Navy  9taff  wUl  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
additional  details  of  the  F-14  program  as  you 
may  desire. 

Sincerely, 

Davm  Packako. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
pause  here.  Mr.  Pacltard  knows  a  lot 
about  what  he  Is  doing,  and  I  am  one  of 
many  on  our  committee  who  takes  very 
seriously  what  he  says  and  what  he  does. 
These  things  have  tremendous  weight, 
and  we  rely  on  him.  He  Is  an  Independent 


type  of  fellow,  and  based  upon  his  knowl- 
edge, hlB  Inquiry,  and  his  conclusions, 
we  put  this  In  the  bill  with  our  strong 
recommendation . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Admiral  Zum- 
walt. He  refers  to  various  things,  and  he 
says  this  about  the  F-14A: 

Relative  to  the  F-4J.  the  F-14A  Is: 

Fifty  percent  better  In  acceleration  time 
from  Mach  .8  to  Macb  1.8  at  35,000  feet  alti- 
tude; 

Fifteen  to  56  percent  better  In  combat  rate 
of  climb  with  realistic  weapon  loadings  for 
various  altitude  Mach-number  combinatlona; 

Porty-flve  percent  better  in  roll  effective- 
ness; 

One  hundred  percent  longer  In  radar  range. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  things  that 
mean  something: 

Twenty-five  percent  longer  combat  radius 
even  when  the  P-4  is  using  a  600  gal.  external 
tank.  When  both  aircraft  are  compared  using 
only  Internal  fuel  capacity,  the  F-14A  has 
75%  longer  combat  radius. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cnixw  OF  Naval  Operations, 

September  27. 1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Sttnnis, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Stknnis:  In  the  last  few 
days  a  considerable  amount  of  Inaccurate 
information  has  appeared  oonoernlng  the 
F-14  aircraft  and  its  Phoenix  missile  system. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  record. 

Since  the  allegation  has  been  made  that 
the  F-14A  Is  an  Inferior  airplane,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  all  per- 
formance flgures  used  in  this  letter  apply 
to  the  F-14A,  that  Is,  the  F-14  equipped  with 
the  proven  TF-30  engine,  rather  than  the 
F-14B.  which  wlU  utilize  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced technology  engine. 

Analyses  consistently  show  the  F-14A  will 
be  significantly  superior  to  the  F-4.  This 
superiority  derives  from  an  advanced  weap- 
on control  system  aa  well  as  better  8f>eed,  ac- 
celeration, maneuverability,  range,  and  all 
round  higher  performance.  Its  excellent  han- 
dling characteristics  also  make  it  superior 
to  the  F-4  in  aircraft  carrier  suitability. 
These  characteristics,  combined  with  a  more 
versatile  air-to-air  weapons  suite  compoeed 
of  Phoenix,  Sparrow,  Sidewinder  and  inter- 
nal cannon,  provide  a  clear  cut  margin  of 
superiority  over  the  most  advanced  Soviet 
fighter. 
Relieve  to  the  F-J,  the  F-14A  Is: 
60  percent  better  in  acceleration  time  from 
Mach  .8  to  Mach  1.8  at  35.000  feet  altitude; 

15  to  56  percent  better  in  combat  rate  of 
climb  vrith  realistic  weapon  loadings  for 
varlotu  altitude  Uach-number  combina- 
tions; 

46  percent  better  in  roll  effectiveness; 
100  percent  longer  in  radar  range; 
26  percent  longer  combat  radius  even  when 
the  F-4  Is  using  a  600  gal.  external  tank. 
When  both  aircraft  are  omn pared  using  only 
internal  fuel  capacity,  the  F-I4A  has  76% 
loDger  combat  radius. 

Twenty-flve  percent  longer  combat  radius 
even  when  the  F-4  Is  using  a  600  gal.  ex- 
ternal tank.  When  both  aircraft  are  com- 
pared using  only  internal  fuel  capacity,  the 
F-14A  has  76%  longer  combat  radius. 
Contrary  to  several   recent  public  state- 


ments, the  superior  maneuverability  of  tte 
F-14  makee  It  better  In  a  dogfight  tt«^n  a 
slatted  F-4.  This  la  mainly  tbe  reault  or  tba 
F-14's  40%  better  turn  radius  than  tb* 
slatted  F-4. 

Contrary  to  some  recent  allegations,  the 
Phoenix  missile  to  date  has  demonstrated  aQ 
major  design  performance  requirements,  "ma 
Navy  and  the  contractors  have  taken  aetlea 
to  correct  all  problems  identified  during  the 
development  process. 

The  Navy  has  studied  many  altematlna 
to  the  F-14  including  the  poatibUlty  of  w. 
Ing  a  Phoenix  conflgxired  A6.  We  found  that 
the  A6-Phoenlx  was  nuirkedly  Inferior  to  the 
F-14-Phoenlx  combination  and  was  com- 
pletely Inadequate  in  the  other  fighter  rotas 
In  which  the  versatile  F-14  is  designed  to 
perform. 

The  much  higher  effectiveneea  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  F-14A  is  indeed  encouraging— a 
level  of  performance  sorely  needed  in  our 
fleet  today.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the 
F-14A  engine  and  the  weapon  control  sys- 
tem are  exceeding  all  specified  performanoe. 

In  summary,  I  am  convinced  that  loas  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  F-14A  In  a 
timely  manner  will  cost  us  the  capability  to 
control  and  use  the  seas. 
Warm  regards. 

E.  R.  Znif  WALT,  Jr.. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  letter,  as  I  say,  is 
signed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
of  the  Navy,  who  Is  certainly  an  offloer 
of  fine  attainments,  based  upon  his 
knowledge  and  that  of  his  fellow  officers 
in  the  Navy,  men  that  we  have  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  making 
Judgments  on  our  security. 

You  are  not  going  to  find  a  perfect 
plane.  This  one  Is  not.  You  will  not  find 
a  perfect  missile.  The  Harrier  is  not.  But 
it  is  15  years  ahead  of  anything  else  we 
have.  Knock  this  out  of  the  bill,  and  we 
will  have  to  take  10  years  on  a  new  start 
to  get  back  where  we  are  now- 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  per- 
sonal Involvement  with  the  P-14  dates 
back  to  mid- 1969  and  the  military  pro- 
curement debate  of  that  year.  It  was  my 
opinion  then  that  the  multl-mlaslon  re- 
sposibiliUes  of  the  P-14  merely  guaran- 
teed that  none  of  its  missions  would  be 
performed  well. 

Based  on  this  current  reexamination 
of  the  F-14,  I  am  even  more  convinced 
that  it  is  the  wrong  plane  for  the  Navy. 
Our  modem  technology  has  allowed 
us  to  combine  all  of  the  functlc«is  of  an 
air-superlorlty  fighter  and  a  fleet-de- 
fense Interceptor  into  a  single  plane — the 
F-14.  But  of  necessity  this  moet  sophis- 
ticated of  planes  has  proven  to  be  bo<h 
exorbitantly  expensive  and  extraordi- 
narily complicated.  More  Importantly, 
any  enemy  who  has  a  similar  technology 
can  build  single-mission  planes  which 
would  be  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
multimission  F-14. 

This  is  so,  because  the  attack  capabil- 
ity of  the  F-14  Is  severely  compromised  by 
the  "designed  in"  requirement  that  it 
also  plan  a  fleet  defense  role.  Thus,  the 
ability  of  the  P-14  to  fulflll  Its  alr-supe- 
riorlty  mission  in  conflicts  where  no 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet  is  evi- 
denced. Lb  diminished  Insofar  as  its  destfU 
has  been  keyed  to  fleet  air  defense.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
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primary  design  requiremenc  of  this  plsme 
Lb  the  ability  to  carry  six  1.000-pound 
Phoenix  missiles  which  have  but  one  pur- 
pose: fleet  defense.  The  resulting  size, 
weight,  and  configuration  have  clearly 
compromised  its  capabilities  as  a  fighter. 

On  May  11. 1971,  Representative  Bimg^ 
HAM  and  I  issued  a  report  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
peace  through  law  which  points  out  in 
considerable  detail  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  inherent  failings  of  this  aircraft. 
It  was  our  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
best  to  admit  that  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  fimctlons  of  an  air-superiority 
fighter,  and  fleet-defense  interceptor  in 
one  plane  had  failed.  The  F-14's  lack  of 
maneuverability,  attributable  to  its  ex- 
cessive weight — 58,000  pounds  fully  load- 
ed at  takeoff — and  an  under-powered 
engine,  severely  hinder  its  air  superionty 
role;  while  the  proven  unreliability  of 
Its  Phoenix  missile  system  made  it 
doubtful  that  it  could  successfully  per- 
form its  fleet  defense  role  in  the  face  of  a 
concerted  air  and  sea  attack. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  Phoenix  sys- 
tem merited  particular  attention  in  our 
report,  wherein  we  stated: 

The  Phoenix,  according  to  the  Navy,  will 
"provide  the  F-14  aircraft  with  its  primary 
fleet  air  defense  capability."  Our  analysis 
of  the  Phoenix  program,  however,  suggests 
Its  capabilities  are  limited  and  that  its  lim- 
itations are  strikingly  similar  to  those  which 
argue  so  persuasively,  in  our  view,  aigalnst 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Like  the  ABM,  the  Phoenix  seems  Incapa- 
ble of  accompllahlng  the  mission  assigned 
to  It.  even  If  it  performs  entirely  up  to  ex- 
pectations. WbUe  details  of  Its  operation  are 
scarce,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  neutralizing  any  more  than,  at  best, 
a  small  group  of  closely  clustered  targets. 
With  that  capability,  carrier-based  F-14s, 
each  carrying  six  Phoenix  missiles,  might  be 
able  to  defend  against  a  moderately  heavy 
enemy  attack.  A  saturation  attack,  however, 
particularly  one  Involving  large  numbers  of 
hea^7  cruise  missiles  and  accompanying  en- 
emy decoys,  would  surely  penetrate  Phoenix 
defenses.  The  carrier  fleet,  therefore,  remains 
extremely  vulnerable  to  determined  attack, 
and  no  defense  missile  system  of  the  Phoe- 
nix type  can  b^  depended  upon  realistically. 

The  threat  for  which  Phoenix  might  be 
effecUve — to  protect  carriers  and  accompany- 
ing ships  from  enemy  bombers — simply  has 
not  materialized  and  does  not  now  exist. 

The  cost  of  the  Phoenix  system  Is  extreme- 
ly heavy  in  both  dollars  and  restrictions  it 
imposes  on  the  P-14  to  perform  missions 
other  than  fleet  defense  Reliable  estimates 
of  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  Phoenix  range 
from  $200,000 — to  $800.000 — and  about  ten 
times  that  of  the  most  sophisticated  air- 
borne missile  we  currently  possess,  the 
Sparrow.  Based  on  a  compromise  estimate  of 
$400,000  per  Phoenix,  it  would  cost  $2.4 
million  to  outfit  each  F-14  with  the  Phoenix. 
If  even  half  of  the  301  F-14s  the  Navy  pro- 
poses to  buy  In  the  foreseeable  future  are 
outfitted  with  the  Phoenix.  Just  the  initial 
Phoenix  procurement  cost  would  be  well 
over  »400-mllllon.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
Phoenix  program  Just  through  1977  is  estl- 
mHted  at  $1.502-bllllon. 

The  Navy  proposes  that  to  relieve  F-14s  of 
extra  weight  and  drag  should  they  unex- 
pectedly encounter  situations  where  close- 
in  combat  may  occur,  they  would  simply 
Jetltlson  the  Phoenix  components — a  start- 
ling proposal  in  view  of  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  these  missiles. 

The  defects  in  the  Phoenix  made 
questionable   any   further  expenditures 


for  the  F-14  program,  and  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  our  recommendation  that  the 
entire  F-14  program  be  terminated. 

It  was  also  recommended,  in  accord 
with  the  sunendments  to  be  considered 
this  afternoon,  that  a  light,  prototype 
fighter  be  developed  by  the  Navy  to  meet 
the  challenge  posed  by  new  Soviet  fight- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  MCPI  study, 
including  the  other  recommendations 
made  by  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RKPOBT  on  the  P-14  AND  F-15  TACTICAL 

Fighters 

(By  Senator  Vancx  Haetke  and  Congressman 

Jonathan  Bingham) 

recomuendations 

1.  Terminate  Immediately  all  further  pro- 
duction of  the  "A"  version  of  the  Navy's 
P-14  due  to  cost  uncertainties  and  delays  in 
operational  availability.  The  Adminlartratlon 
has  requested  $806-mllllon  for  procurement 
of  48  more  F-14As  In  FY  1973.  We  recom- 
mend no  further  procurement  funds  be 
authorized  or  appropriated. 

2.  Termination  further  development  and 
production  of  the  Phoenix  fleet  defense  mis- 
sile due  to  high  cost  and  insufficient  capabil- 
ity for  fleet  defense  against  saturation  at- 
tacks by  decoyed  surface-to-surface  and  air- 
to-surface  missiles.  The  Administration  has 
requested  $104-mUlion  for  procurement  of  a 
classified  number  of  these  "terribly  expen- 
sive" (Admiral  Connelly)  missiles.  We  recom- 
mend this  entire  procurement  request  be 
rejected  and  the  Phoenix  program  termi- 
nated. 

3.  Authorize  funds  for  purchase  of  an 
adequate  number  of  F-4Ms  (currently  being 
sold  to  the  British)  or  other  advanced  ver- 
sion of  the  F-4  to  meet  Immediate  needs 
for  high  performance  air  superiority  aircraft 
untU  a  more  cost-effective  new  aircraft  can 
be  developed  and  made  operational.  Initially, 
this  purchase  should  equal  at  least  the 
planned  FY  1972  purchase  of  F-14A8— 48  air- 
craft. The  purchase  price  of  the  F-4M  is  ap- 
proximately $e.6-milllon.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  authorization  of  $312-mllllon  for 
this  purpose. 

4.  Undertake  immediate  high-level  studies 
to  determine  what  further  Improvements 
could  be  made  In  the  highly  successful  and 
flexible  F-4  through  design  modiflcations  at 
moderate  cost  to  Improve  the  capabilities  of 
this  aircraft  to  meet  tactical  air  force  re- 
quirements for  the  latter  half  of  the  I970's 
and  beyond. 

5.  Terminate  further  development  of  the 
P-14B  and  P-14C  due  to  the  low  perform- 
ance capabilities  of  these  aircraft  without 
the  Phoenix  mlssUe  relative  to  their  high 
cost.  The  FY  1972  Administration  request  for 
the  F-14B  Is  •228-mllllon.  We  recommend  It 
be  rejected  and  the  contract  terminated. 

(An  alternative  to  this  course  of  action.  In 
view  of  some  evidence  that  the  F-14B  might 
prove  cost-effective  even  without  the  Phoe- 
nix In  performing  missions  other  than  fleet 
air  defense,  would  be  to  continue  R&D  for 
the  "B",  bilt  withhold  any  procurement  un- 
less and  until  the  aircraft  proved  superior 
to  the  F-4M  or  other  Improved  version  of  the 
F-4  based  on,  among  other  considerations, 
a  "fly-off"  competition.  In  effect,  this  would 
bring  the  F-14  program  under  a  competitive 
"fly-before-buy"  policy.  If  this  alternative  Is 
followed,  tbe  full  R&D  request  for  the 
F-14  program  for  FY  1972  of  $228-mllllon 
should  be  approved,  and  the  F-14  contract 
renegotiated  to  include  the  competitive  "fly- 
before-buy"  condition  for  procurement.) 

6.  Continue  R  &  D  on  the  Air  Force's  F-16 


at  requested  (or  slightly  Increased)  levels 
despite  evidence  that  the  very  high  cost  of 
this  airplane  may  not  be  Justifiable  by  Its 
performance  projections.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  designs '  should  be  requested  and 
funds  authorized  for  development  of  a  light, 
highly  maneuverable  fighter  of  the  FX-X 
type  (to  nieet  the  MIO-23  threat)  that  could 
be  "brought  in"  at  a  cost  significantly  below 
that  of  the  P-14.  The  Administration  has  re- 
quested $415-mllllon  for  F-15  R&D.  We 
recommend  approval  of  that  request.  In  ad- 
dition, we  recommend  authorization  of  an 
appropriate  sum  (no  more  than  $50-mllllon 
in  FY  1972)  In  RDT  &  E  funds  for  Contract 
Definition  and  initial  development  of  a  lower- 
cost  light  fighter  for  possible  use  in  com- 
bination with,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  F-15. 

7.  Require  Defense  officials  to  provide  Con- 
gress on  a  continuing  basis  with  detailed 
tactical  air  force  size,  structure,  and  cost 
alternatives  and  rationale  extending  at  least 
ten  years  Into  the  future. 

Pursuit  of  the  reconunendatlons  of  this 
report  would  effect  Immediate  (FY  1972 )  sav- 
ings ranging  from  $638-mllllon  to  $776-mll- 
llon.  Longer  range  savings,  while  difficult  to 
calculate  precisely,  would  certainly  be  many 
times  these  Inunedlate  savings,  and  could 
range  In  the  neighborhood  of  $26-bllllon 
Ten-year  "systems  costs"  of  the  F-14  have 
been  reliably  estimated  at  between  $20-bll- 
llon  and  $30-bllllon.  Accepting  a  compromise 
figure  for  full  projected  procurement  (722 
aircraft)  and  related  costs  of  $25-blUlon. 
should  an  Improved  version  of  the  F-4  be 
found  sufficiently  cost-effective  to  replace 
the  P-14.  the  ten  years  savings  could  be  as 
high  as  »12.6-bimon.  In  addition,  this  would 
result  In  a  saving  of  at  least  $l-blllion.  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $4-bllUon.  In  Phoenix 
system  costs. 

Long-range  system  costs  of  the  P-15  pro- 
gram are  even  more  speculative  than  those 
relating  to  the  P-14.  However,  savings  result- 
ing from  total  or  substantial  substitution  of 
a  light  fighter  for  the  planned  purchase  of 
737  P-15's  would  prtxluce  savings  near  those 
effected  in  the  case  of  the  F-14. 

TACTICAL    AIK    MISSIONS 

Any  combination  of  four  major  missions 
can  be  assigned  to  tactical  aircraft.  Although 
tactical  aircraft  are  designed  for  use  in  con- 
ventional (non-nuclear)  conflicts,  they  can 
also  be  used  in  tactical  nuclear  strikes. 

1.  Close-Air  Support.  Tactical  aircraft 
provide  close-support  to  troops  engaged  vrtth 
enemy  land  forces.  This  mission  is  especially 
Important  In  Europe  where  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  extensive  armored  forces.  Close- 
support  strikes  prevent  troops  from  mass- 
ing, armored  vehicles  from  breaking  through 
lines,  and  friendly  troops  from  being  over- 
run. Large  loiter  and  payload  capabilities 
are  Important  characteristics  for  aircrafti 
used  in  close-support.  In  addition,  surviv- 
ability against  ground  fire  is  important. 

2.  Interdiction.  Interdiction  missions  are 
of  two  kinds — battlefield  interdiction  and 
deep  interdiction.  When  tactical  aircraft 
strike  supply  concentrations,  vehicles  and 
lines  of  communication  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
front,  these  attacks  are  called  battlefield 
interdiction.  Such  attacks  disrupt  troop  and 
armored  column  movement  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  stockpiling  supplies  near  front 
lines.  Deep  interdiction  missions,  on  the 
other  hand,  aim  at  reducing  the  flow  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  front  by  striking 
fai  behind  enemy  lines  at  communications 
and  Industrial  facilities.  These  deep  strikes 
have  a  less  immediate  effect  on  enemy  troops 
at  the  front  than  close  suppKjrt  or  battle- 
field Interdiction  due  to  the  availability  of 
optional  lines  of  communication  and  to  the 
short  repalr-reconstltutlon  times  for  roads, 
bridges,  factories,  etc.  In  addition.  losses  on 
deep  interdiction  strikes  tend  to  l>e  higher 
because  of  the  higher  density  of  enemy 
anti-aircraft  missiles,  artillery,  and  inter- 
ceptors. 
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3.  Air  Superiority.  Tactical  flght«rB  are 
employed  to  protect  ground  attacks  by 
escorting  strike  aircraft,  by  flying  protective 
cover  (combat  air  patrol)  or  by  sweeping 
tbe  front  before  strike  aircraft  arrive.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  Interceptors  In 
Pact  and  North  Korean  tactical  air  forces, 
this  Is  Ukely  to  be  our  highest  priority  mis- 
sion In  the  event  of  war.  Air  superiority  mis- 
sions require  an  aircraft  with  high  concen- 
tration, low  wlng-loadlng  ( wlng-loadlng  Is 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  aircraft  weight 
to  wing  area;  wings  must  be  large  enough 
for  stability  In  turns,  but  small  enough  to 
minimize  drag) .  good  control  response  and 
good  visibility  from  the  cockpit. 

4.  Airbaae  Defense  Interception.  Fighters 
are  also  used  for  point  defense  of  alrbasea 
and  Infrastructure.  Navy  fighters  fly  fleet  air 
defense  missions  to  protect  the  carrier  and 
its  task  force  from  enemy  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles.  Assuming  the  carrier  sur- 
vives, these  same  fighters  must  be  able  to 
fly  air  superiority  missions,  and  particularly 
to  escort  tbe  carrier's  attack  aircraft  against 
their  targets.  High  speed  dash,  long  loiter 
time,  and  a  long-range  missile /fire  control 
system  are  Important  capabilities  for  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  fleet  air  defense 
mission. 

TOTAL  TACTICAI.  rOBCC  STSUCTtTSE 

Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced  that 
FY  1972  will  be  a  period  of  "continued  re- 
duction" of  our  active  fighter  and  attack 
forces,  and  that  efforts  are  underway  to  find 
ways  to  "reorient  (these)  forces  over  the 
1973-77  period"  In  order  to  achieve  "more 
flexible  tactical  air  forces  In  the  future." 
As  the  following  chart  Indicates,  our  total 
active  fighter  and  attack  forces  will  have 
dropped  from  about  5000  aircraft  In  1970  to 
a   projected  4020  by   the  close  of  FY   1972' 

ACTIVE  FIGHTER  AND  ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  (1970^72) 


Fiscal 
ytar 
1970 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Total  aircraft      5,000 

Total  wings. .       39 

Navy  win|j 13 

Air  Force  wings 23 

Marine  Corps  wings 3 


4.600 


4,020 


45 


12 

21 

3 


11 

21 

3 


Sources:  1970-72  Defense  Budget  and  Defense:  Program 
Statements,  Clark  M.  Clifford  and  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

No  detailed  reason  en*  rationale  for  this 
reduction  has  been  provided  by  the  -Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  terms  of  expected  future 
military  contingencies.  In  general.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  Is  provided  with  Insufficient 
Information  on  long-range  projections  of 
tactical  aircraft  needs,  costs,  and  alterna- 
tives. We  recommend  that  the  Congress  re- 
quire such  detailed  Information,  Including 
the  Implications  of  all  proposed  new  aircraft 
on  force  alze  and  atructiire,  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  the  current 
reduction  In  total  tactical  aU  forces  is  the 
Imminent  modernization  of  these  forces. 
This  modernization  Is  projected  to  be  ac- 
complished primarily  by  the  planned  Intro- 
duction of  the  Navy's  new  P-14  fleet  air 
defense  and  general  purpose  fighter. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  modernization 
and  Improvement  of  our  tactical  air  force 
to  meet  expanded  capabilities  on  tbe  part 
of  potential  enemies.  However,  both  the  F-14 
and  F-15  will  cost  several  times  more  than 
the  aircraft  they  are  scheduled  to  replace 
(primarily  the  F-4  Phantom).  As  far  as  we 
are  able  to  determine,  no  lower-cost  options 
for  tactical  air  force  modernization  are  cur- 
rently under  active  oonslderatlon. 

In  our  view,  exclusive  pursuit  of  hlgb-oost 
options  may  require  us  In  the  future  either 
to  Increase  our  expenditures  on  tactical  air 


forces  beyond  desired  or  necessary  budget 
restraints,  or  to  purchase  only  an  ItuuCB- 
clent  number  of  new  aircraft  In  order  to 
stay  ?rltbln  such  budgetary  restraints.  To 
avoid  this  dilemma,  we  favor  keeping  low- 
cost  options  for  tactical  air  force  modern- 
ization open  as  long  as  possible.  A  number 
of  our  specific  recommendations  point  to 
such  low-cost  options. 

THX    NAVT    r-14 

In  1968.  the  Congress  killed  the  Ul-fated 
Navy  P-lllB  and  authorized  in  Its  place  de- 
velopment of  a  new  multl-mlsslon  fighter, 
the  P-14.  Designed  to  provide  fleet  lUr  de- 
fense, air  superiority  and  air-to-ground  ca- 
pability, the  F-14  Is  anticipated  to  replace 
the  F-4  Phantom  as  the  Navy's  chief  tactical 
fighter  by  the  mld-1970'8. 

Orumman  Aerosi>ace  Corporation  received 
the  contract  for  developmeiit  of  the  first  ver- 
sion of  the  plane,  the  F-14A,  In  February  of 
1969.  Tbe  F-I4A  makes  maximum  use  of 
technology  gained  during  the  development 
and  test  program  of  the  F-lllB  by  incorpo- 
rattag  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  TP-30  P-412  en- 
gine and  the  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile 
system  originally  Intended  for  use  In  the 
F-lllB.  In  addition,  the  avionics  system  of 
the  F-lllB  has  been  redesigned  for  tandem 
seating  and  for  fire  control  use  of  the  exist- 
ing Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  missiles.  The 
airframe  of  the  F-14A  uses  titanium  as  a 
weight-saving  device  in  an  attempt  to  opti- 
mize, to  the  extent  other  missions  permit, 
maneuverability  in  "dogfight"  situations.  The 
P-14A  also  has  the  design  capability  to  carry 
one  or  more  weapons  systems  in  varying  com- 
binations depending  on  Its  mission. 

Tbe  second  model  in  the  F-14  series,  the 
F-14B.  is  to  be  equipped  with  advanced 
technology,  high  thrust  engines  presently 
being  developed  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  for  test- 
ing in  June.  1972.  Target  date  for  opera- 
tional "B"  engines  is  December.  1973.  F-14As 
are  then  to  be  retrofitted  with  "B"  engines, 
supposedly  at  minimum  cost  since  the  F-14A 
airframe  has  been  designed  with  the  new 
engines  In  mind. 

The  P-14C.  expected  In  the  late  1970's.  will 
have  Improved  avionics.  Even  If  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  should  somehow  find  the 
resources  to  replace  over  1,000  F-4s  with  P- 
14b,  the  unit  cost  of  the  F-14  under  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions,  will  be  at  least  three 
times  that  of  the  F-4.  Buys  of  fewer  F-14s 
would  mean  still  higher  unit  coats.  To  d*te, 
38  "A"s  have  been  procured.  The  Navy  is  re- 
questing funds  to  procure  48  more  In  FY 
1972.  for  a  total  of  80  aircraft. 

Twelve  of  the  "A"8  already  procured  are 
test  aircraft,  the  first  of  which  crashed  in 
its  second  test  filght  due  to  malfunction  of 
the  plane's  primary  and  backup  hydraulic 
systems.  This  will  delay  the  operational  date 
for  the  "A"  by  six  months  or  more.  The  esti- 
mated earliest  operational  date  is  now  re- 
garded to  be  early  1974.  The  F-14B  la  pro- 
jected to  become  operational  In  January, 
1976,  although  some  experts  believe  the  "B" 
can  be  operational  by  the  end  of  1974  In  view 
of  reports  that  development  of  its  new  Pratt 
and  Whitney  engine  Is  proceeding  snux>thly 
and  slightly  ahead  of  schedule. 

As  a  result  of  the  teat  oompUcatlona,  as 
well  as  generally  rising  coato,  an  Increase  In 
the  coet  of  the  P-14  bm»  been  widely  ru- 
mored. Such  an  Increase  will  necessitate 
either  a  renegotiation  of  the  F-14  contract 
or  purchase  of  fewer  planes. 

The  latest  "unit  flyway"  coet  of  the  F-14 
before  the  crash  of  the  test  model  and  tbe 
coet  Increase  rumors  was  •11.6-mllllon.  More 
recent  estimates  have  ranged  as  high  aa  916- 
mllllon  per  copy. 

Regardless  of  any  other  actions  that  may 
be  taken  on  the  F-14  program,  the  delays 
that  have  been  encountered  In  development 
of  the  F-14A  following  the  crash  of  the  first 
test  modM.  the  uncertain  but  increasing 
coet  of  the  aircraft,  and  the  progress  that  Is 
reportedly  being  made  in  readying  the  new 


Pratt  and  Whitney  engine  suggest  that  no 
more  F-l4As  be  purchased.  The  gap  betiPMgi 
the  projected  operational  date  of  the  F-14A 
and  the  estimated  opteratlonal  date  of  the 
first  F-14B  Is  now  leas  than  a  year.  Thla 
means  that  all  F-14As  vrlll  have  to  be  r«> 
fitted,  at  great  expense,  with  new  engliMa 
hardly  more  than  a  year  after  they  are  flnt 
flown. 

Tbe  entire  Justification  for  tbe  F-14A  «m 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  a  plane  to  meet  tbe 
growing  Soviet  challenge  several  yean  befon 
the  P-14B  would  become  operational.  That 
rationale  no  longer  exists.  Furthermora, 
many  of  the  performance  characteristics  at 
the  F-14A  are  Inferior  both  to  the  Soviet 
MIO-21  and  such  currently  available  West- 
ern aircraft  as  the  F-4M  which  MoDonneU- 
Douglas  Is  selling  to  Great  Britain.  The  Navy 
Itself,  for  example,  has  predicted  that  the 
F-I4A  would  have  only  about  a  2%  speed 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  MIO-21— hardly 
enough  of  a  capability  Improvement  to  Justi- 
fy the  1806-mlUlon  requested  to  purchase 
more  of  the  "AA"8  In  1972. 

We  therefore  reoonunend  termination  of 
the  F-14A  and  the  purchase  of  an  appro- 
priate number  of  F-4M"s  or  other  late  ver- 
Blons  of  the  F-4  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  Navy  for  high  performance  fighters. 
•  •  •  •  « 

The  Phoenix  missile  Is  a  long-range,  atr> 
air  defensive  missile  system.  Six  missiles  can 
be  mounted  on  each  F-14.  Development  of 
the  Phoenu  began  In  December,  1963,  with 
the  letting  of  a  contract  to  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company.  The  program,  at  that  time,  wu 
keyed  to  development  of  the  first  F-lllB 
fleet  squadron  In  February.  1969.  With  can- 
cellation of  the  F-niB  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram was  reoriented  to  the  F-14As  require- 
ments and  schedule. 

The  Navy  reports  that  the  PhoenU  will  be 
capable  of  destroying  "multiple  targets  In  a 
heavy  electronic  oountermeasure  environ- 
ment under  all  weather  conditions."  Simul- 
taneous launch  against  a  classified  niunber 
of  targets  is  reported  to  be  poeslble.  But 
simultaneous  firing  In  flight  from  the  F-U 
has  not  been  tested,  and  there  is  continu- 
ing skepticism  over  whether  the  F-14  air 
frame  is  substantial  enough  to  permit  such 
firings. 

Research  and  development  firings  of  tbe 
Phoenix  completed  as  of  March,  1870, 
achieved  20  successes  In  27  tests,  and  the 
Navy  currently  reports  that  final  testing  of 
the  missile  Is  now  near  completion. 

The  Phoenix,  according  to  the  Navy,  will 
"provide  the  F-14  aircraft  with  Its  primary 
fleet  air  defense  capability."  Our  anailysls  of 
the  Phoenix  program,  however,  suggests  Ita 
capabUltles  are  limited  and  that  Its  limita- 
tions are  strikingly  similar  to  those  which 
argue  so  persuasively,  In  our  view,  against 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Like  the  ABM,  the  Phoenix  seems  Incapa- 
ble of  accomplishing  the  mission  assigned 
to  it,  even  If  It  performs  entirely  up  to 
expectations.  While  details  of  Its  operation 
are  scarce,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  It  Is 
capable  of  neutralizing  any  more  than,  at 
best,  a  small  group  of  closely  clustered  tar- 
gets. With  that  capability,  carrier-baaad 
F-14S,  each  carrying  six  Phoenix  mlasUaa, 
might  be  able  to  defend  against  a  moder- 
ately heavy  enemy  attack.  A  saturation  at- 
tack, however,  particularly  one  Involving 
large  n\m[ibers  of  heavy  cruise  mlssUea  and 
accompanying  enemy  decoys,  would  surely 
penetrate  Phoenix  defenses.  The  carrier  fleet, 
therefore,  remains  extremely  vulnerable  to 
determined  attack,  and  no  defense  mUsUe 
system  of  the  Phoenix  type  can  be  depended 
upon  realistically  to  erase  that  vulnerability. 
The  threat  for  which  Phoenix  might  be 
effective — to  protect  carriers  and  acoompany- 
Ing  ships  from  enemy  bombers — simply  has 
not  materialized  and  does  not  now  exist. 

The  coart  of  the  Phoenix  system  Is  extremely 
heavy  m  both  dollars  and  restrictions  it  tm- 
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poses  of  the  F-14  to  perform  missions  other 
than  fleet  defense.  Reliable  estimates  of  the 
per  unit  coet  of  the  Phoenix  range  from 
J300000— to  MOO.OOO — about  ten  times  that 
of  the  most  sophisticated  airborne  missile  we 
currently  possess,  the  Sparrow.  Baaed  on  a 
compromise  estimate  of  »400.000  per  Phoenix, 
It  would  coet  |3.4-mllllon  to  outfit  each  F-14 
with  the  Phoenix.  If  even  half  of  the  722 
F-148  the  Navy  propoees  to  buy  In  the  fore- 
geeable  futtu*  are  outfitted  with  the  Phoe- 
nix, Just  the  Initial  Phoenix  procurement  cost 
would  be  well  over  »800-mUllon.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Phoenix  program  Just 
through  1977  Is  estimated  at  •1.602-bllllon. 

The  Navy  propoees  that  to  relieve  P-14a  of 
extra  weight  and  drag  should  they  unexpect- 
edly encounter  situations  where  close-in 
combat  may  occur,  they  would  simply  Jetti- 
son the  Phoenix  components — a  startling 
proposal  in  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost 
of  these  missiles. 

Most  of  the  training  of  F-14  pilots  will  nec- 
essarily focus  on  the  close-m  combat  contin- 
gency, which  requires  the  moet  sophisticated 
skills  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  In  view  of  this 
etnphasls  in  their  training,  F-14  pilots  will 
consider  themselves  primarily  "fighter 
pilots."  There  Is  already  considerable  evi- 
dence that  fighter  pilots  tend  to  resent  and 
distrust  long-range  missiles  which  cut  down 
the  close-in  combat  capability  of  their  air- 
craft. P-14  pilots,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  Jettison  the  Phoenix  with  little 
prospect  of  a  dogfight,  raising  further  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining the  Phoenix  system  from  a  cost 
point  of  view. 

The  Navy  has  noted  that  the  Phoenix  mis- 
siles and  the  pallets  on  which  they  are  car- 
ried can  be  removed,  giving  the  F-14  the 
flexibility  to  fly  with  or  without  the  extra 
weight  of  the  missiles  depending  upon  the 
Immediate  mission  assigned.  Indications  are, 
.however,  that  the  process  of  removing  and 
replacing  the  missile  pallets  may  be  consid- 
erably more  complicated  and  tlme-consiuning 
than  originally  anticipated,  thereby  reducing 
the  airplane's  general  flight  readiness,  and 
increasing  its  service  time  and  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  these  very  basic  problems.  It 
is  our  conclusion  that  the  Phoenix  system, 
like  the  ABM,  offers  minimal  dependable 
ser-urity  payoffs-  -at  extremely  high  cost,  and 
that  despite  the  considerable  sums  we  already 
have  Invested  In  It,  the  sooner  we  abandon 
It  the  better  We  therefore  recommend  de- 
termination of  the  Phoenix  program  at  the 
first  opp>ortunity. 

The  dual  mission  capability  of  the  F-14  has 
been  consistently  stressed  by  the  Navy.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  fleet  air  defense  mission 
of  the  aircraft  seems  to  have  been  superceded 
by  Its  air  superiority  role.  This  Impression  is 
gained  from  testlniony  by  the  Navy  during 
hearings  before  various  Congressional  Com- 
mittees. An  undated  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand memorandums  states  that  "First,  and 
perhaps  foremost,  the  F-14  is  being  designed 
as  a  Navy  flgbter.  to  meet  Navy  needs,  and 
operate  In  a  Navy  environment."  Reliable 
trade  Journals  have  reported  such  a  trend. 
Electronic  News,  for  example,  noted  a  "switch 
from  emphasis  on  fleet  air  defense  to  air 
Buperlorlty." 

The  P-14,  like  the  Flll-B  which  it  closely 
resembles,  was  largely  designed  around  the 
Phoenix,  with  fleet  air  defense  as  its  primary 
mission.  Cancellation  of  the  Phoenix,  there- 
fore, calls  Into  question  the  advisability  of 
completing  the  remainder  of  the  F-14  series 

Relieved  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  fleet  de- 
fense mission,  tbe  primary  mission  of  tbe 
F-14  would  presumably  become  air  superior- 
ity— a  mission  which,  as  noted  earlier,  seems 
to  have  become  predominant  In  the  priorities 
of  defense  experts  since  the  F-14  was  de- 
signed. Whether  the  F-14B  and  C  should  be 
continued  without  the  Phoenix  hinges  on  the 
alternatives  available  to  meet  admitted  Im- 


mediate need  for  an  Improved  air  superiority 
fighter  to  counter  the  MlQ-21  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  MIQ-23  (Foxbat) . 

Our  examination  suggests  that  tbe  F-4M, 
or  an  even  more  advanced  F-4  that  might 
emerge  from  development  efforts  between 
now  and  1974  (when  the  F-14B  Is  scheduled 
to  become  available) ,  would  be  superior  to 
the  F-14B  and  C  (stripped  of  the  Phoenix) 
In  cakirylng  out  the  three  remaining  tactical 
aircraft  missions,  and  that  such  an  aircraft 
could  be  purchased  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  the  F-14. 

The  F-4M  possesses  engine  thrust  variously 
rated  at  21,600  lbs.  (Air  Force  and  ^ace 
Digest)  and  20.600  lbs.  (manufacturer's  rat- 
ing). The  Pratt-Whitney  TF-30-P-12  turbo- 
fan  engine  being  developed  for  the  F-14B  is 
estimated  to  provide  28.000  lbs.  thrust.  But 
tbe  estimated  top  operating  speed  of  the 
F-14B  Is  Mach  2.6.  whUe  tbe  P-14M  Is  already 
believed  to  be  operating  In  the  Mach  2.6-2.8 
range.  In  these  important  respects,  the  P-4M 
compares  favorably  with  the  F-14B.  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  already  operational 
and  available  at  a  cost  about  one-half  that 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  F-14B. 

We  feel  that  these  facts  alone  offer  ample 
evidence  that  an  adequate  aircraft  is  avail- 
able at  lower  coet  than  the  P-14B,  and  that 
the  F-14B  and  the  rest  of  the  F-14  program 
should  be  terminated  now  in  favor  of  the 
P-4M  and  further  improvements  on  the  F-4. 
We  so  recommend. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  recommendation, 
research  and  development  on  the  F-14B 
could  be  continued  in  order  that  a  "fly-off" 
between  the  P-14B  and  the  most  advanced 
version  of  the  F-4  then  available  could  be 
held  to  determine  which  plane  the  Navy 
would  buy.  This  alternative  Is  Justified  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  estimates  of  the 
performance  of  the  F-14B  are  slightly  Inferior 
to  those  of  the  F-4M  and  Its  coet  higher,  the 
F-14B  does  offer  some  design  improvements 
over  the  F-4M  for  cloeeln  combat,  includ- 
ing better  placement  of  engines  for  surviva- 
bility and  better  location  of  pilots  (tandem) 
for  visibUity. 

Whichever  of  these  alternatives  might  be 
followed,  a  high-level  study  shoiUd  be 
launched  and  development  funds  made  avail- 
able to  determine  what  other  modifications 
might  be  made  in  the  F-4  to  further  Im- 
prove its  capabilities.  The  F-4  is  the  moet 
successftil  and  flexible  aircraft  ever  developed 
by  otir  Armed  Forces,  and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  Navy,  in  Its  determination  to 
develop  a  fleet  defense  capability  through 
the  F-111  and  then  to  ccHnblne  fleet  defense 
with  air  superiority  in  the  F-14,  may  have 
seriously  understated  or  Ignored  the  poten- 
tial of  the  F-4  to  be  modified  at  relatively 
low  cost,  thereby  achieving  even  greater  ca- 
pability. Another  look  should  be  taken  at 
the  F-4  before  any  major  procurement  com- 
mitment Is  made  on  the  F-14B. 

THE  An  rORCX  r-iB 

The  Air  Force  F-16  is  strikingly  similar  in 
design  to  the  F-111.  Like  the  F-14.  it  dravTs 
heavily  upon  the  technology  gained  dvirlng 
the  F-lll's  development.  Althouigh  powered 
by  the  same  Pratt  &  Whitney  advanced  tech- 
nology engine  designed  for  tiie  F-14B.  It  will 
be  some  12,000  pounds  lighter.  This  differ- 
ence In  weight  can  be  attributed  to  the  single 
mission  reaponsibillty  (air  superiority)  of 
the  F-16  in  contrast  to  the  multl-mlsslon 
duties  Imposed  on  the  F-14.  The  F-16  will 
not  carry  the  Phoenix  missile  or  the  missile's 
weighty  avionics.  Rather,  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  F-15  will  fulfill  Its  air  superiority 
role  through  sophisticated  stand-off  missile 
capability. 

The  design  of  the  F-16  reportedly  corrects 
major  deficiencies  on  tbe  F-4  design  for 
close-in  visual  oombat  which  were  discovered 
through  oombat  experience  with  MIO-218  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  example,  it  has  im- 
proved wing  loading,  acceleration,  thrust-to- 


welght,  vlsiWlJty,  fuel,  and  handling  quali- 
ties. 

Despite  recent  changes  in  the  deve]<^ment 
of  the  aircraft  to  reduce  oost,  tbe  F-ie  is  now 
anticipated  to  "come  in"  at  an  even  higher 
price  than  the  F-14.  Furthermore,  valid  quee- 
tlons  remain  about  whether  the  P-16s  de- 
pendence on  "stand-off"  capability  la  "tiffl- 
clent  to  make  it  a  match  for  the  "Foxbat." 
Should  its  "stand-off"  weapons  fall  and 
ahould  it  be  forced  to  cloee-m  vlstial  oocnbat 
by  an  enemy  aircraft  such  as  the  MIQ-33,  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  F-18  would  have 
the  speed  and  maneuverability  to  survive. 

Nevertheless,  a  much  better  case  can  be 
made  for  a  lophlsticated  "stand-off"  capa- 
bility in  the  F-16  than  could  be  made  for  the 
"fleet  air  defense"  capabUlty  in  the  F-14.  In- 
clusion of  the  improved  "stand-off"  weapons 
and  avionics  has  not  added  excessively  to  the 
weight  of  tbe  aircraft.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  It  a  multiple-mission  plane. 

We  therefore  recommend  continued  fund- 
ing for  R  &  D  on  the  F-16  at  requested  levels. 
We  recommend,  also,  however,  simultaneous 
development  of  a  light,  lower-cost  version  of 
the  F-16  or  an  entirely  new  light  fighter  of 
the  FX-X  type.  Such  an  alternative  flgbter 
should  be  designed  for  maximum  speed  and 
maneuverabUlty  at  a  cost  between  that  of  the 
F-4  and  the  F-15.  A  light  fighter  would  pro- 
vide a  needed  option  to  the  F-15  In  the  evMit 
future  budgetary  restraints  restrict  the  ntim- 
ber  of  F-16s  we  can  afford  to  buy.  or  in  tbe 
event  the  "stand-off"  capability  of  the  F-16 
proves  inadequate  to  ootinter  eoMny  fighters 
and  greater  emphasis  on  speed  and  agility  is 
required. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Since  this  examination 
of  the  F-14  by  the  MCPL.  addiUonal  data 
has  been  brought  to  light,  indicating 
that  the  criticisms  of  that  study  was, 
if  anything,  too  mild. 

Using  the  latest  data  available  to  us  in 
May  of  this  year.  Representative  Bing- 
ham and  I  set  the  per  plane  cost  of  the 
P-14  at  at  least  $15  million.  This  estimate 
has  already  been  outdated,  however,  by 
the  findings  of  a  GAO  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxjcre)  which  put 
the  per  copy  cost  at  $16.7  million.  On 
September  5,  1969, 1  disclosed  in  a  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  then  Office 
of  Systems  Analysis  in  the  Pentagon 
had  set  the  eventual  production  cost  of 
the  plane  at  $19  million.  Office  of  System 
Analysis  reached  this  conclusion  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  At 
that  time  I  requested  that  this  letter  be 
released  and  made  part  of  the  public 
debate  on  this  vital  issue  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  this  was  never  done. 
At  the  same  time  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  the  Senate  should  be  given  free  ac- 
cess to  a  development  concept  paper, 
known  as  E>CP-19,  which  spoke  to  the 
limitations  of  the  P-14  as  an  air  su- 
periority fighter.  This  document,  a  study 
of  the  options  for  improving  our  air 
combat  strength,  apparently  arrived  at 
the  candid  conclusion  that  the  P-14 
would  be  generally  inferior  in  air  com- 
bat performance  to  the  P-4  Phantom. 
The  Pentagon  has  never  honored  my 
request  for  its  release.  Nor  did  the  Pen- 
tagon honor  yet  another  request  made  in 
September  1969,  for  access  to  a  major 
programs  memorandum,  dated  June  4. 
1969,  and  sent  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  known  as  the  MFM  on  tactical 
air,  which  suggested  strict  budget  guide- 
lines for  program  expenditures  and  si>ec- 
Ifijd  the  mission  of  tactical  airpower 
in  terms  of  the  following  important  ca- 
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pablllUes:  air-to-air  vIbu&I  contact,  and 
close  air  support,  with  emphasla  on  antl- 
armor  ability. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  my  belief  in  1969, 
that  all  the  items  I  have  mentioned  were 
vital  to  the  Senate's  consideration  ot 
the  Military  Procurement  Act  of  that 
year.  Subsequent  events  have  only  served 
to  reinforce  my  opinion  that  my  prior 
opposition  to  this  project  was  well 
founded,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pentagon 
to  share  fully  with  the  Senate  its  sub- 
stantial doubts  about  the  future  of  the 
F-14  inexcusable.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  placed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
Doubts  About  th«  r-14  at  thk  Psntaoon 

Mr.  President,  more  than  two  weeka  ago. 
on  August  13.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  £>e- 
fense  to  release  a  study  which  challenges 
some  of  the  assumptions  behind  the  Navy's 
request  for  a  new  fighter  plane,  the  •2fi  bil- 
lion P-14.  That  study,  a  coet-comparlson  be- 
tween land  and  sea  based  alrpower.  has  not 
yet  been  released;  I  have  been  advised  only 
that   the  matter  Is   "receiving  attention". 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  doubts  and 
questions  surrounding  the  F-14  have  been 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion lately,  especially  Inside  the  Pentagon. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  top  Navy  officials  to 
stine  dissent,  objections  to  the  F-14  con- 
tinue to  be  heard  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  from  Inside  the 
Navy  Itself.  As  the  Senate  prepares  to  pass 
Judgment  on  a  new  authorization  request 
for  the  F-14,  we  should  not  be  misled  by 
official  statements  which  try  to  hide  or  ob- 
scure these  Internal  objections.  In  keeping 
with  my  promise  to  continue  discussion  of 
the  F-14  until  all  relevant  information  has 
been  made  available.  I  will  list  some  of  these 
InterneU  objections,  and  renew  my  request 
that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  de- 
bate. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
be  given  free  access  to  a  Development  Con- 
cept Paper,  known  as  DCP  19.  which  clari- 
fies the  limitations  of  the  F-14  as  an  air 
superiority  fighter.  This  document,  a  study 
of  the  options  for  improving  our  air  com- 
bat strength,  apparently  makes  the  candid 
Judgment  that  the  early  models  of  the  P<-14 
will  be  generally  Inferior  in  air  combat  per- 
formance to  the  P-4,  a  much  older  and 
much  cheaper  plane  which  the  Navy  is  us- 
ing today.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Ignatius  also  used  the  word  "cora- 
pmrable"  In  Judging  the  fighter  capabilities 
of  these  two  aircraft,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Mahon  Committee  last  year.  Be- 
fore we  accept  the  claim  that  the  F-14  will 
be  a  "superior  fighter."  I  believe  that  this 
revealing  Development  Concept  Paper 
should  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  am  requesting  release  of  coat 
estimates  on  the  F-14  which  were  recently 
made  in  the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  In 
tha  Department  of  Defense,  and  which  were 
contained  in  a  recent  letter  from  that  office 
to  thd  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  estimates, 
as  I  understand,  range  high  above  official 
Navy  estimates,  and  even  exceed  some  of  the 
highest  unofficial  estimates  which  we  have 
seen.  SteadUy  rising  costs,  of  coxirse,  have 
characterized  the  P-14  program  since  its  in- 
ception. When  the  F-lllB  was  canceUed  in 
favor  of  the  F-14  in  1068.  partly  because  of 
rising  costs.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ignatius 
•aid  that  the  costs  of  the  new  plane  "are 
expected  to  be  esaentially  the  same  aa  those 
required  to  complete  the  F-lllB  program." 
Since  that  time  the  Navy  has  admitted  to 


unit  coets  for  the  F-14  that  range  from  four 
to  aJx  million  dollars  higher  than  thoee  for 
the  F-lllB.  More  recently,  two  of  my  Senate 
colleagues.  Senator  Stennls  and  Senator  Can- 
non, have  Judged  th«t  the  unit  coat  of  the 
F-14  will  go  as  high  as  ri5  million  per  copy. 
The  Office  of  Systems  Analysis  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  puts  the  total  cost  per  plane 
even  higher — closer  to  the  (19  million  range. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  F-4  costs  us 
only  about  $3  million  per  copy,  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  the  Navy  plans  to  replace  the 
F-4  with  a  "comparable"  fighter  which  will 
cost  at  least  five  times  as  miKh. 

Third.  I  feel  that  the  Senate  should  be 
told  about  a  Major  Programs  Memorandum, 
dated  June  4,  1960,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  recently  Issued  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secret«ry  of  Defense.  This  internal  document, 
known  a«  the  MPM  on  Tactical  Air,  suggests 
strict  budget  guidelines  for  program  ex- 
penditures and  specifies  the  mission  of  tHctl- 
cal  alrpower  in  terms  of  these  Important 
capabilities:  air  to  air  visual  combat,  and 
close  air  support,  with  emphasis  on  anti- 
armor.  Since  the  P-14  is  designed  for  none 
of  these  purposes,  but  Instead  to  counter  a 
dubious  Soviet  bomber  threat  with  radar 
missiles,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  top  Navy 
officials  have  objected  to  the  MPM  and 
have  tried  to  exclude  it  from  the  public  de- 
bate over  the  F-14.  Since  I  believe  that  both 
economy  and  mission  requirements  are  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  debate,  I  ask  that  the 
MPM  on  Tactical  Air  be  made  available  to 
the  membera  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Fourth,  and  along  the  same  lines.  I  feel 
that   the  Senate  should   know  more  about 
another  aircraft  design  which  would  be  bet- 
ter suited  to  perform  these  lm.i>ortant  tacti- 
cal   air-power    missions.    Accordingly,    I   am 
asking  that  a  study  conducted  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  known  aa  the 
FX-X  study,  be  made  available  to  the  Senate. 
The  title  of  this  study.  "Fe*8ilbmty  Study  of 
Alternative       HIgh-Performance  Low       Cost 
Fighter  Designs— FX-X  and  VFX-X".  tells  us 
something    about   its    content.    It    suggests 
building  a  genuine  air  superiority  fighter — 
cheaper,  faster,  and  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  than  the  high  cost,  low-perform- 
ance, hybrid  design  F-14.  The  unit  cost  of  the 
proposed    FX-X.    according    to    this    study, 
would   be   a   mere   $3.2   million.   Since   this 
study   presents   Important  options   and   dis- 
cusses serious  alternatives  to  the  F-14  pro- 
gram, and  since  those  options  and  alterna- 
tives have  not  been  adequately  discussed  In 
public  until  now.  I  ask  that  this  feasibility 
study  be  released  to  the  dnlted  States  Senate 
Fifth,  and  again  with  reference  to  the  need 
for  alternative  designs  to  the  F-14,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  debate  on  tactical  alrpower 
should  not  Ignore  the  expressed   desires  of 
the     fighter     pilots     themselves,     who    are 
uniquely  qualified  to  evaluate  aircraft  capa- 
bilities   from    a    practical    perspective.    Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  requesting  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Navy  Fighter  Pilot's  Symposium, 
held  for  the  last  three  summers  In  Coixinado. 
California,  be  released  to  the  Senate  At  these 
meetings,  dissatisfaction  among  Navy  pilots 
with  the  F-14  became  such  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  top  Navy  brass  that  tight  re- 
strictions were  placed  on  all  public  comment 
with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place.  But  such  widespread 
dissatisfaction  at  the  operational  level  can- 
not   be    completely   suppressed,    and   strong 
evidence  of  internal  dissent  continues  to  be 
heard.  An  unsigned  letter  from  a  Navy  com- 
bat pilot  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Aviation  Week 
magazine    typifies    this    dissent.    This    con- 
cerned Navy  pilot  likens  the  F-14  to  the  dis- 
astrous F-UIB,  as   "another  obese  aircraft 
with  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  price  tag,  flap- 
ping  wings,   and   a  back  se»t  driver."  The 
same  letter  goes  on  to  list  ail  of  the  qualities 
of  a  superior  fighter  plane  and  finds  tbam  to 
be  incompatible  with  thoae  of  a  Fleet  Air  De- 
fense interceptor,  concluding  that  "the  de- 


fensive role  of  the  Interceptor  Is  almost  com- 
pletely disassociated  from  the  offensive  rolt 
of  a  tactical  &ght«r." 

Sixth,  and  last,  I  am  asking  that  the  D». 
partment  of  Defense  make  avaUable  aa  la. 
temal  study  of  one  compromise  alteroatlrc 
to  blanket  approval  of  the  F-14  prograa. 
Preas  reports  indicate  that  the  Office  of  8y^ 
tems  Analysis  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ha«  recommended  that  tlM 
early  "A"  version  of  the  F-14  be  •crapp44 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  program  be 
stretched  out  approximately  18  mnutba. 
These  recommendations  apparently  bav« 
the  partial  backing  of  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  David  Packard.  This  alterna- 
tive is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  Senate 
because  it  represents  a  compromise  position 
between  scrapping  the  F-14  concept  alto- 
gether and  blank-check  approval.  In  my  re- 
marks on  August  13,  I  mentioned  that  such 
a  restriction  on  the  procurement  of  "A" 
model  F-14'8  might  be  a  balanced  approach 
for  the  Senate  to  take,  and  these  Office  ot 
Systems  Analysis  reconunendatlons  will  be 
Invaluable  to  our  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter. Accordingly.  I  request  release  of  the 
terms  of  this  compromise  proposal  to  the 
members  of  the  United  State?  Senate. 

Some  of  these  documents  which  I  have 
listed  have  been  seen  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Indeed,  most  of  them  are  lamUiar 
to  the  small  community  of  Senators  who 
have  taken  an  interest  In  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  F-14.  But  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate at  large  deserves  free  access  to  all  of  this 
Information,  as  a  supplement  to  the  incom- 
plete and  somewhat  misleading  testimony 
which  we  have  heard  so  far  For  this  reason, 
I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Melvln  Laird,  requesting  that  all 
of  this  material  be  made  available,  upon  re- 
quest, to  members  of  the  Senate. 

My  own  doubts  about  the  F-14  have  only 
been  intensified  by  the  heavy  secrecy  which 
surrounds  most  of  these  internal  documents. 
What  Is  the  Navy   trying  to  hide?  Perhaps 
the  Pentagon  will  be  more  forthcoming  if  it 
can   be  persuaded   that  my  purpose  is  not 
hoetlle   to   Naval   alrpower   as   such.   I   fully 
recognize  the  Navy's  need  for  a  new  fighter 
plane;   the  F-4  U  now  fifteen  years  old.  In 
addition,  I  fully  recognize  the  disadvantages 
of  commocaUty;  the  sp>eclal  requirements  of 
Naval  alrpower  cannot  be  met  through  sim- 
ple modifications  of  Air  Force  designs.  Fur- 
thermore,   I    recognize    the    significance   of 
large  numbers  of  aircraft — the  combat  sit- 
uation affords  the  opportunity  to  overwhelm 
as  well  as  to  out-deslgn  the  enemy.  But  I  fed 
that   none   of   these   requirements   are  ade- 
quately met  by  the  proposed  F-14.  or  at  least 
not  by  the  heavy-engine  "A"  model  of  the 
F-14.  The  Navy  needs  a  new  fighter — not  an- 
other cumbersome  platform  for  an  Ill-con- 
ceived missile  system.  The  F-14  was  designed 
primarily  to  carry  six  1000-pound  PHOENIX 
missiles — and  the  resulting  size,  weight,  and 
configuration   of   the   aircraft   have   clearly 
compromised    its    capabilities    as    a    fighter 
plane.   The  problem  of  numbers,  of  coursa. 
Is  related  to  size  and  cost.  If  the  Navy  wants 
to  build  and  fly  a  large  number  of  carrier- 
based  flghters.  It  should  be  thinking  man 
seriously   about   similar   planes   with   lowar 
unit  costs    At  815  million  a  plane,  the  cost 
of  simply  replacing  all  of  our  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine F-4 '8  with  F-14'8  will  be  about  $13  bil- 
lion, and  If  the  cost  of  weapons,   mainte- 
nance, and  operations  are  added  in,  the  pro- 
gram will  go  well  over  the  835  billion  mark 
In  the  next  t«n  years.  The  Soviets  have  bean 
able  to  produce  large  numbers  of  flghters  be- 
cause they  have  numaged  to  keep  unit  oo«ts 
down — It  has  been  estimated  that  the  MIO- 
28.  the  new  hot  Soviet  fighter,  will  cost  littlt 
more  than  83  million  a  copy.  The  MJRAOB 
m.  the  French  fighter  which  performed  so 
well  in  the  Six-Day  War.  costs  only  about  8S 
million.  Only  because  we  Insist  upon  load* 
Ing  expensive  missile  and  avionics  systMflS 
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onto  our  planes— "goldplating"  them,  as  it 
U  called— do  we  And  it  hard  to  afford  a  su- 
perior tactical  air  capability. 

Ooldplatlng  U  hard  on  performance  as  well 
as  on  budgets.  A  secret  Pentagon  study— one 
which  I  did  not  lUt  above  because  It  has  al- 
peedy  been  weU  publicized— has  Indicated 
irrt  our  country  has  wasted  billions  of  dol- 
isrs  on  compUcated  electronic  gadgets  which 
sctually  impair  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  aircraft.  The  original  coat  of  these  gadg- 
ets 18  exorbltant^and  operating  cosU  can 
run  more  than  12  Umes  as  high  as  procure- 
ment costs  over  a  ten  year  period.  OveraU, 
the  costs  for  modern  flghter  avlonlc*  can  gen- 
eraUy  be  estimated  at  an  Incredible  $7,600 
per  pound. 

Actual  performance,  as  weU  as  economy,  is 
gacrlflced  on  this  altar  of  technological  so- 
Dhlstlcatlon.  The  Pentagon  report  to  which 
I  refer  Indicates  that  air  to  air  mlasUes  oost- 
liut  as  much  as  $60,000  apiece  are  actuaUy 
\tU  effective  than  100  rounds  of  ammunition, 
costing  a  mere  $66,  fired  from  the  fixed-sight 
euiis  of  an  old  Korean-War  vintage  F-86. 
Airborne  radar  systems  have  been  notoriously 
overrated,  as  well  as  overpriced.  Experience 
in  Vietnam  has  confirmed  the  limited  value 
of  radar  detection— there  has  not  been,  to 
date  a  single  non-vlsual  kill  In  all  the  years 
of  air  to  air  combat  over  Vietnam.  And  Iron- 
ically these  radar  detection  systems  which 
bave  trouble  locating  enemy  planes  send  out 
powerful  signals  which  often  give  away  the 
location  of  the  plane  using  the  radar. 

The  Phoenix,  a  radar  missile  originally 
developed  to  counter  a  non-vlsual  bomber 
threat,  suffers  from  all  of  these  Uls  and 
more— It  Is  five  times  as  complicated  as  any 
radar  mlssUe  In  operation  today,  much  heav- 
ier far  more  difficult  to  accommodate  on  a 
high  performance  aircraft,  and  preposterous- 
ly expensive— $400,000  per  missile.  The  Navy 
tells  us  that  these  mlssUes  can  easUy  be  Jet- 
tisoned' from  an  P-14  in  flight  if  high  com- 
bat performance  la  desired  In  an  emergency: 
but  the  thought  of  casually  dropping  sU 
j400.ono  missiles  Into  the  sea  offers  me  little 

comfort.  _  ,   .., 

In  fact,  moot  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
r- 14  can  be  traced  to  ite  primary  armament— 
the  Phoenix  mIssUe.  Carrying  these  heavy 
missiles,  the  F-14  is  an  ugly  hybrid  weapon— 
the  speckled  progeny  of  a  marriage  between 
two  incompatible  Ideas.  As  a  mulU-mlaalon 
aircraft,  the  F-14  will  be  capable  of  doing 
many  things,  but  none  of  them  very  weU. 

The  seeds  of  this  mismatch  between  fighter 
and  missile  were  sown  in  the  mid  1960's.  when 
our  Defense  Department  sought  to  develop 
aircraft  capable  of  intercepting  enemy  nu- 
clear bombers  intent  upon  the  destruction 
of  our  continental  bases  and  our  carrier  task 
forces  at  sea.  To  meet  this  projected  Soviet 
bomber  threat  we  designed  a  very  large^ra- 
dar-equlpped.  mlssUe-armed  airplane.  This 
plane  was  designed  to  hover  above  the  ocean 
and  protect  the  fieet  by  sending  long  range 
missiles  over  the  horizon  to  kill  the  intruders 
before  visual  contact  had  been  made.  This 
system  was  named  the  Eagle-Mlsslleer. 

A  fresh  look  at  the  problem  by  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  1960  brought  a  reorientation 
of  our  strategic  thinking,  and  a  change  in 
the  primary  mission  of  Naval  alrpower.  The 
vulnerabUlty  of  the  carrier  task  force  to  the 
submarine  threat,  and  a  new  emphasis  on 
non-nuclear  warfare  capabBltles  led  to  aban- 
donment of  the  premise  that  the  carrier  taak 
force  would  be  effective  against  the  mainland 
of  Europe  in  a  nuclear  war.  These  changing 
circumstances,  plus  a  ooet-effectlveneas  ex- 
amination, were  more  than  enough  to  kill 
the  Eagle-MisaUeer  program   In   1960. 

But  advocates  of  this  mlaslle  system  Inalde 
the  Navy  waited  in  the  wings  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hang  a  modification  of  the  Eagle 
Missile  on  another  airplane,  and  their  op- 
portunity came  with  the  TFX.  A  fleet  air 
defense  mlaslle  system  was  quickly  buUt  onto 
the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX,  the  F-lllB. 


When  thla  new  weapon  system  aroee  from 
the  ashes  of  the  Kagle-MlaaUeer.  It  was  only 
appropriate  that  it  should  be  named 
Phoenix. 

With  the  demise  of  the  F-lllB.  the  already 
outdated  advocates  of  nuclear  war  fieet  air 
defense  again  needed  a  new  plane  on  which 
to  hang  their  Phoenix  missile.  By  overdraw- 
ing the  Soviet  bomber  threat  that  has  never 
really  materialized,  these  people  were  able  to 
launch  their  new  mlaslle  platform  In  the 
guise  of  the  F-14. 

The  primary  role  of  tactical  alrpower  In  the 
1960'8  and  the  1970's  bears  little  relation  to 
the  vision  of  nuclear  bomber  war  which  grew 
out  of  the  1960'8.  Vietnam  and  the  new  real- 
ities of  the  balance  of  terror  have  combined 
to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  conven- 
tional close-combat  flghter  capabUlties,  and 
such  capabilities  are  compromised  when  an 
airplane  Is  forced  to  carry  heavy  radar  mis- 
siles such  as  Phoenix.  To  the  degree  that  the 
F-14  can  perform  both  the  flghter  and  the 
mlsslleer  role.  It  will  experience  all  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  confusions  which  plagued 
the  multi-purpose  F-lllB. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  critique  of  this 
confused  F-14  concept  comes  from  a  Navy 
man  who  spoke  his  mind  before  the  plane 
became  a  sensitive  political  Issue.  Writing  In 
the  Naval  Review,  Captain  C.  O.  Holmqulst 
of  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  building  a  multi- 
purpose aircraft : 

"Modern  technology  and  the  wonders  of 
avionics  vrtll  certainly  allow  us  to  combine 
all  of  the  functions  and  weapons  of  an  all- 
weather  attack  aircraft,  a  fighter,  and  an 
Interceptor  Into  one  aircraft.  However,  such 
an  airplane  would  be  expensive,  complicated, 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  training  pUot  and 
crew  would  present  formidable  problems. 
More  Important.  IT  we  allow  the  enemy  the 
same  technology,  he  can  buUd  single-purpose 
aircraft  which  would  be  superior  to  oiur 
multi-purpose  aircraft  In  each  of  the  mis- 
sions It  performs." 

Captain  Holmqulst  concludes  his  article 
by  listing  some  of  the  things  he  would  like 
to  see  in  the  Navy's  next  flghter  plane;  and 
he  hints  at  the  reason  why  we  might  not  get 
them; 

"Our  experience  tells  us  that  simplicity, 
rellabUlty,  malntalnabUlty,  light  weight, 
small  size,  and  low  cost  are  the  guidelines 
we  should  follow  In  the  future.  Our  expand- 
ing technology  Is  a  strong  force  to  drive  us 
away  from  most  of  these  objectives." 

In  conclusion,  the  P-14  may  deserve  our 
consideration  as  a  fiylng  laboratory,  a  $15 
million  plaything  for  the  R&D  men  In  the 
Pentagon  and  the  technical  dilettantes  In 
private  Industry.  But  as  a  weapon,  It  deserves 
more  critical  review. 

Ovir  critical  review  of  the  F-14  will  be 
aided  by  release  of  the  half-dozen  documents 
which  I  have  listed  above.  I  am  glad  that 
responsible  officials  and  officers  inside  the 
Pentagon  are  objecting  to  the  folly  of  the 
F-14,  and  I  hope  that  their  objections  will 
be  heard  and  heeded  by  the  U.S.  Senate 


Mr.  HARTKE.  We  fully  recognize  the 
need  for  modification  and  improvement 
of  our  tactical  air  force  to  meet  the  ex- 
panded capabiUties  of  potential  adver- 
saries. However,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  P-14  can  adequately  perform  the  role 
the  Navy  has  mapped  for  it.  As  an  al- 
ternative, we  have  proposed  the  initiation 
of  a  light  flghter  prototype  program  sim- 
ilar to  that  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  Air 
Force.  During  the  floor  debate  on  the  P- 
14  2  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  this  issue  and 
said: 

If  the  Soviet*  follow  their  traditional  policy 
of  developing  small,  simple,  maneuverable 
fighter*,  they  can  produce  an  aircraft  in 
the  mld-1970'8  that  will  be  significantly 
better  than  our  F-14'b.  Although  we  have 


not  yet  seen  a  Soviet  fighter  that  Is  a  better 
dogflghter  than  the  MIO  21,  we  need  to  pre- 
pare against  such  a  threat  since  the  lead- 
time  to  develop  a  new  fighter  la  much  longer 
than  the  intelligence  leadtime  we  wlU  get 
when    the    Soviets    produce    theirs. 

The  Navy  has,  In  effect,  argued  that  the 
day  of  the  dogfight  is  over;  that  in  the  future 
we  can  count  On  mlssUee  to  shoot  down 
enemy  fighters  at  long  range.  The  fighter 
pilots  have  been  hearing  this  story  for  a 
long  time.  They  simply  do  not  believe  it.  The 
R.  Si  D.  community  has  l>een  promising 
better  mlssUes  for  20  years.  Yet,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  flghter-to-flghter  engagemenU 
have  changed  little  since  World  War  n.  De- 
spite very  optimistic  estimates  and  cost 
modifications  before  the  Vietnam  war.  vir- 
tually all  fighter  pilots  feel  strongly  that 
fighters  must  have  guns  and  that  the  guns 
win  be  used  for  the  majority  of  kills. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  clear  that  a  light- 
prototype  flghter.  if  produced  In  quantity, 
could  be  turned  out  for  as  little  as  $2.5  to 
$3  million  per  copy,  as  opposed  to  the 
$16.7  milUon  figure  of  the  F-14.  The  re- 
sult of  this  savings  is  that  the  Navy 
would  be  able  to  replace  the  1,000  current 
generation  flghters  now  in  service,  with 
the  new  Ught  flghter  on  close  to  a  1-to-l 
basis.  The  altemaUve  is  to  buy  only  the 
301  P-14's  now  requested  by  the  Navy 
and  thereby  reduce  the  size  of  the  Navy's 
air  fleet  by  more  than  700  planes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  with  which  I  opened 
the  floor  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
F-14  in  1969,  and  from  which  I  Just 
quoted,  be  Inserted  in  the  Reco»?d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hartki).  Mr.  President,  thoee  of  us 
who  have  offered  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing military  procurement  authorization  bill 
share  with  every  other  Member  of  this  body 
a  determination  to  keep  America's  defenses 
overwhelmingly  powerful.  Every  one  of  ua 
recognizes  how  vital  It  Is.  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  all  the  people  of  the 
non-Communist  world,  that  our  mUltary 
power  remain  sufficiently  great  to  deter  po- 
tential aggressors.  There  Is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  understand  the 
bitter  principle  of  20th  century  international 
politics— that  weakness  does  not  prevent  war, 
it  Invites  It. 

Our  efforts  during  these  long  weeks  of 
debate  have  In  every  case  been  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  waste  and  inefficiency.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  6.  10.  20  bil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  on  unnecessary  or 
gravely  questionable  weapons  systems  Is  that 
much  money  wasted— and  America  weakened 
by  precisely  that  amount.  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  issue  has  never  been  between  those 
who  'favor  a  strong  America  and  those  who 
favor  a  soft,  flabby  debilitated  America.  The 
issue  has  always  been  one  of  differences  of 
judgment  among  the  100  UJS.  Senators  every 
one  of  whom  is  passionately  dedicated  to 
keeping  America  powerful,  proud,  and  free. 
It  U  in  that  spirit  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  offer  our 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  President,  the  military  authorization 
bUl  before  us  oonUlna  $460  mlUlon  for  the 
Navy  F-14  flghter.  This  is  only  the  first  In- 
stallment on  an  enormom  program.  The  10- 
year  coet  to  buy  and  operate  F-14-s  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  has  been  estimated 
at  $25  bUlion— over  three  Umes  as  much  as 
the  administration  estimated  for  the  ABM 
program.  The  F-14  program  has  been  the 
center  of  controversy  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  past  3  years.  The  Issue  ia 
not  whether  the  Navy  should  develop  a  new 
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Ogbter  to  replace  the  F-111  and  F-4;  tbere 
Is  widespread  agreement  that  they  should. 
Rather  the  controversy  revolves  around  the 
type  of  fighter  that  ahoiUd  be  developed. 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  the 
design  of  a  new  Navy  fighter.  However,  there 
Is  much  more  Involved  in  this  debate  than 
the  shape  of  the  wing  and  the  size  of  the 
engine.  The  Issues  involved  in  the  F-14  deci- 
sion range  from  broad  national  policy  re- 
garding the  type  of  wars  we  want  to  prepare 
to  fight,  to  crucial  assessments  of  the  nature 
of  air  warfare  In  the  future.  The  decision 
that  Is  nuule  will  have  profound  effects  on 
both  the  capability  and  cost  of  our  tactical 
air  forces  in  the  1970's. 

In  just  a  moment,  I  will  discuss  these 
Issues  In  more  detaU.  For  the  present.  I  can 
Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  decision  by 
pointing  out  that  critics  of  the  P-14  program 
claim  that  the  Navy  can  develop  a  much 
better  alr-to-alr  fighter  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  10-year  costs  by  as  much  as  (IS 
billion. 

Just  who  are  theee  critics?  First,  and  most 
important,  there  Is  a  host  of  critics  among 
the  Navy  fighter  pilots  wlio  will  have  to  fly 
the  new  aircraft.  The  question  of  the  fighter 
design  has  been  the  subject  of  heated  debate 
within  the  Navy  for  several  years.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  Navy  pilots  did  not  like 
the  F-UIB.  When  the  F-lUB  was  canceled, 
many  of  the  fighter  pilots  tried  to  get  the 
admirals  to  develop  the  small,  simple,  and 
very  maneuverable  fighter  that  they  believed 
would  be  essential  to  meet  the  tjrpe  of  fighter 
the  Soviets  can  develop  in  the  mid  1970'8. 
The  pilots  were  overruled,  however,  by  Navy 
management.  Instead  of  a  single-place.  30,- 
000-pound  maneuverable  fighter,  they  got  a 
two-place,  55,000-pound  missile  launching 
platform.  Pilots  operating  fighter  squadrons 
are  disappointed  by  this  decision. 

When  the  pilots  were  stifled  within  the 
Navy,  their  cause  was  taken  up  by  a  group 
of  civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  these  civilians  have  been  no  more 
successful  at  convincing  the  top  level  of  DOD 
management  than  the  pilots  were  at  convinc- 
ing the  admirals. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  this  dispute,  both  in  terms  of  our 
capability  to  fight  successfully  In  future  wars 
and  in  terms  of  cost,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Issues  should  be  subjected  to  widespread 
public  debate.  Yet.  while  the  amount  of 
money  Involved  Is  almost  twice  as  much  as 
that  associated  with  the  ABM  program,  there 
has  been  no  public  debate.  The  primary  rea- 
sons for  this  are  the  lack  of  knowledgeable 
individuals  outside  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  are  free  to  speak  up  and  express 
the  alternatives  and  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
placed  around  military  programs.  It  is  In  the 
national  Interest  that  both  of  these  con- 
straints be  removed  In  the  future.  The  first 
can  be  removed  by  fostering  the  establish- 
ment of  competent  research  groups  which  do 
not  depend  on  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  aerospace  Industry  for  financial  support. 
The  second  can  be  removed  by  insisting  that 
only  essential  information  be  withheld  from 
the  public  on  the  basis  of  security  classifica- 
tion. The  recent  ABM  debate  indicated  how 
far  it  is  p>ossible  to  go  in  declassifying  essen- 
tial Information  without  endangering  na- 
tional security. 

We  should  insist  on  similar  openness  in 
other  areas  as  well.  If  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lic debate  of  these  issues,  at  least  we  could 
hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  carefully  scrutinize  the  issues  ttefore 
reporting  out  the  authorization  bill.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  our 
colleagues  must  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  F-14.  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  call  one  single  witness  to 
present  the  arguments  against  the  F-14.  In 
the  absence  of  critical  review  in  either  the 
public  press  or  in  the  Senate  committees,  I 


have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
seven  specific  documents  which  present  the 
other  Bide  of  the  story.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
the  requested  material. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unwise  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  vote  authorization  for  such  a 
huge  sum  of  money  without  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring the  alternatives  available.  Some  may 
argue  that  the  issues  are  too  complex  to  be 
understood  by  the  lay  person.  The  Issues  In 
this  case,  however,  are  ccnslderably  less  com- 
plex than  those  in  the  ABM  dispute;  and  the 
costs  and  impact  to  our  national  security  are 
Just  as  large.  Bven  if  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  cooperate — Indeed  especially  since 
the  administration  refuses  to  cooperate — we 
should  thoroughly  air  the  proe  and  cons  of 
the  F-14  program.  While  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  more  evidence.  I  will  try  to  outline 
the  case  for  an  alternative  to  the  F-14  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  in  deciding  on  the  type  of  fighter 
the  Navy  should  develop  to  replace  the  P-14 
These  are  the  typ  of  wars  we  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  and  the  nature  of  air  warfare  In 
the  future. 

The  P-14,  Phoenix  concept  has  evolved 
from  longstanding  Navy  Interest  in  protect- 
ing the  carriers  In  a  nuclear  war.  The  concept 
originated  In  the  1950's  when  we  were  plan- 
ning our  forces  primarily  for  a  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time  it  was 
quite  clear  that  a  single  nuclear  weapon  de- 
livered anywhere  In  the  vicinity  of  a  carrier 
would  wipe  out  an  entire  task  force.  Thus,  to 
protect  their  nuclear  attack  mission,  the  Navy 
desperately  needed  a  weapon  that  would  de- 
stroy 100  percent  of  the  Soviet  missile- 
launching  bomljers  In  a  massed  attack 
against  the  task  force.  The  original  proposal 
was  called  Eagle  Alree  or  Mlsslleer— it  con- 
sisted of  a  low  performance,  long  loiter,  mis- 
sile platform  and  an  air-to-air  missile  of  un- 
precedented size  and  complexity. 

The  Eagle  missile  program  was  caticeled  In 
the  eiarly  1960's  due  to  technical  infeaslblllty. 
However,  the  Navy  never  gave  up  on  the  mis- 
sile. It  resubmitted  the  Idea,  renamed  the 
missile — appropriately  enough,  "the  Phoe- 
nix'—and  tied  It  to  the  ill-fated  F-lllB  air- 
plane— again  with  the  idea  of  providing  a 
platform  of  launching  long-range  multishot 
missiles  at  formations  of  enemy  bombers. 

The  Navy  realized  that  the  P-lllB,  over- 
burdened with  the  complex  electronic  sys- 
tems needed  to  launch  and  control  the 
Phoenix,  would  not  meet  Its  needs  for  an 
air-to-air  fighter  in  the  1970's.  Even  in  the 
early  1960's  It  had  proposed  another,  smaller 
fighter  to  perform  the  essential  air  combat 
or  dogfight  job. 

In  1968  the  Navy  finally  divested  liself  bt 
the  P-UIB.  The  reason  It  offered  was  that 
the  P~111B,  while  adequate  for  fleet  defense, 
could  not  perform  the  alr-to-alr  combat  task 
adequately.  It  could  not  dogfight  on  even 
terms  with  a  Mlg  21.  let  alone  the  more  ad- 
vanced Soviet  flghters  of  the  late  1970*s. 

After  offering  this  rationale  for  canceling 
the  F-lllB.  the  Navy  again  tied  the  Phoenix 
missile  to  Its  so-called  new  "Fighter" — the 
F-14.  The  Phoenix  missile,  with  its  associated 
two  or  three  tons  of  supporting  equipment, 
is  the  primary  reason  why  the  F-14  is  as 
large,  heavy,  unmaneuverable  and  expensive 
as  it  Is.  Once  again  the  Navy  has  designed  a 
low-performance,  long-loiter  time,  missile- 
launching  platform  Instead  of  a  fighter.  The 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Ignatius,  indi- 
cated that  the  F-14A  would  only  be  "com- 
parable" to  the  current  Mlg  31  in  a  dogfight. 
My  information  indicate*  this  Is  a  decidedly 
optimistic  assessment.  Obviously,  the  F-14A 
will  be  much  worse  than  the  Soviet  aircraft 
we  can  expect  to  face  in  the  mid  and  late 
1970's.  Nevertheless,  the  Navy  is  planning  to 
buy  67  of  these  inferior  F-14A'8  at  a  total  cost 
which  would  be  as  high  as  91.4  billion. 

The  Navy  argues  that  the  F-14B,  which 
will    have    an    advanced   engine   with    more 


thrust,  will  be  a  better  dogfighter  than  tfet 
F-14A.  The  14-B.  however,  will  be  juat  h 
heavy  and  have  the  same  underalaed  win*  aa 
the  F-14A.  Thus,  it  will  be  consldanbljr  )•« 
maneuverable  than  it  could  be  without  tlM 
Phoenix  and  all  the  associated  fleet  air  il». 
fense  compromises.  We  know  It  will  not  b«  n 
good  a  dogfighter  as  the  Air  Force  F-16.  ifcr 
can  it  match  the  even  better  perfonnaaee 
that  the  Sovteu  can  build  Into  their  naxt 
fighter  generation. 
Quoting  Navy  Captain  Holmqutst : 
"Modern  technology  and  the  wonders  of 
Avionics  will  certainly  allow  vis  to  combtae 
all  of  the  functions  and  weapons  of  an  «u. 
weather  attack  aircraft,  a  fighter,  and  an  la> 
tercepter  into  one  aircraft.  However,  soob 
an  airplane  would  be  expensive,  complicated, 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  training  a  pilot  miyj 
crew  would  present  formidable  problama. 
More  Important,  If  we  allow  the  enemy  tba 
same  technology,  he  can  build  single-purpoae 
aircraft  which  would  be  superior  to  oar 
multi-purpose  aircraft  In  each  of  the  mla- 
slons  It  performs." 

In  view  of  this  history  it  Is  Important  to 
examine  the  Justification  for  the  Phoenix  la 
some  detail. 

Since  the  nuclear  attack  mission  of  tbs 
carrier  has  lost  Its  credibility,  the  prlmaiy 
justlficfttton  for  the  Phoenix  is  now  defense 
against  the  same  massed  raids  of  Soviet  naval 
bombers  launching  the  same  missiles,  but 
armed  with  conventional  rather  than  nuclear 
warheads.  It  Is  essential  to  realise  that  no 
Conmiunlst  nation  in  the  world  beside  the 
U.S.SJi.  has  even  the  beginnings  of  a  aaval 
bomber  fleet.  The  Soviet  naval  bomber  fleat 
Itself,  as  Representative  Mahon  has  polntad 
out,  never  materialized  into  the  massive 
forces  the  Navy  has  been  predlotlng  for 
years  Thus,  the  Phoenix  must  be  Justified 
for  defending  the  carrier  in  waters  adjaoent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  massive  conventional 
war,  with  USSR,  forces  fully  involved.  Yet. 
under  these  Improbable  circumstances,  the 
Soviet  bombers  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
threat. 

The  Irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  large 
Soviet  submarines  forces  make  It  Impossible 
for  our  carriers  to  operate  in  either  the 
North  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  with  or 
without  Phoenix.  Some  here  will  remember 
that  it  was  impossible  In  World  War  II 
for  either  British  or  American  carriers  to 
launch  strikes  from  the  North  Sea  against 
Germany.  The  situation  for  the  carrier  today 
Is  much  worse,  its  speed  has  barely  Increased 
while  the  submarine's  speed  has  Increased 
by  a  factor  of  five  with  commensurate  re- 
ductions In  noise  and  detectablllty.  Not  only 
Is  the  carrier  far  more  vulnerable.  It  is 
also  not  needed  since  there  are  over  100 
airfields  of  8,000  feet  or  longer  In  Central 
Europe.  The  Air  Force  has  indicated  that 
this  is  more  than  enough  to  handle  all  ths 
tactical  air  needed  in  Europe.  Since  the  F-4s 
are  more  than  adequate  against  the  few  non- 
mlssile-launching  bombers  available  to  the 
lees-develop>ed  Chinese  or  the  E:ast  Europeans, 
we  find  ourselves  In  the  paradoxical  posi- 
tion of  incurring  the  enormous  cost  and  the 
fighter  deficiencies  of  the  F-14/Phoenlx 
combination  in  order  to  defend  the  fleet 
In  a  theater  of  war  where  It  cannot  and  need 
not  be  used. 

The  overemphasis  on  fleet  defense  that  hat 
led  to  the  F-14/Phoenlx  has  taken  our  at- 
tention away  from  a  much  greater  need  to 
develop  a  truly  superior  alr-to-alr  fighter.  If 
the  Soviets  follow  their  traditional  policy  of 
developing  small,  simple,  maneuverable  fight- 
ers, they  can  produce  an  aircraft  In  the  mid 
1970s  that  will  be  significantly  better  than 
our  F-4's.  Although  we  have  not  yet  aesn  • 
Soviet  fighter  that  Is  a  better  dogfighter  than 
the  Mlg  ai.  we  need  to  prepare  against  suflh 
a  threat  since  the  leadtlm*  to  develop  a  nMr 
U.S.  fighter  Is  much  longer  than  ths  intal- 
llgence  leadtlme  we  will  get  when  the  Sovlstt 
produce  their*. 
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The  Navy  has.  In  effect,  argued  that  the  day 
of  the  dogfight  U  over:  that  In  the  future 
we  can  count  on  missiles  to  shoot  down 
enemy  flghters  at  long  range.  The  fighter 
pllott  have  been  hearing  this  story  for  a  long 
time.  They  simply  do  not  believe  it.  The  R.  A 
D  community  has  been  promising  better  mU- 
slles  for  20  years.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that 
flehter-to-flghter  ei-gagemenu  have  changed 
little  since  World  War  n.  Despite  very  opti- 
mistic estimates  and  costly  modifications 
before  the  Vietnam  war,  virtually  all  fighter 
pilots  feel  strongly  that  fighters  mvist  have 
gxiuB  and  that  the  guns  wlU  be  used  for  the 
majority  of  kills.  They  believe  that  missiles, 
particularly  complex  ones,  will  be  unreliable, 
easy  to  outmaneuver  and  easy  to  counter- 
measure.  We  have  not  shot  down  any  air- 
craft in  alr-to-alr  combat  with  missiles  used 
outside  of  visual  range.  The  poelUon  of  the 
fighter  pilots  is  summed-up  In  the  following 
quote,  again  from  Capt.  Holmqulst: 

•For  the  fighter  role,  speed,  excess  thrust, 
buffet  boundary,  roll  rate,  maneuverability, 
and  altitude  must  be  maximized,  since  the 
style  of  fighter-to-fighter  engagements  has 
changed  little  since  the  days  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea." 

The  Navy  claims  that  the  P-14  Is  also 
optimized  for  alr-to-alr  combat  role  as  well 
as  for  fleet  defense.  This  assertion  is  absurd 
on  the  face  of  It.  First,  the  Air  Force  P-16, 
which  will  have  to  face  the  same  enemy  air- 
craft, weighs  much  less  than  the  F-14  and 
18  much  more  maneuverable.  Clearly,  the 
F-15  will  be  a  better  aircraft  for  alr-to-alr 
combat. 

More  important,  however,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  reports  In  the  trade  journals  about 
a.n  alternative  fighter  that  could  be  devel- 
oped which  would  be  much  better,  as  well  as 
much  cheaper,  than  even  the  F-15.  This  air- 
craft, which  has  been  called  the  F-XX  the 
VF  XX  in  the  Navy  version,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  simple,  uncompromlsed,  single 
seat,  single  engine,  under  30,000-pound 
fighter  which  derives  maximum  benefit  from 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  In  aero- 
dynamics and  engine  technology  to  achieve 
an  unprecedented  level  of  aglUty.  In  addition 
to  a  gun,  the  aircraft  would  be  armed  with 
simple  heat-seeking  missiles,  which  have 
been  by  far  the  most  effective  missiles  we 
have  used  In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  aircraft  of  this 
type  would  completely  dominate  the  P-14B 
In  alr-to-alr  combat.  If  we  could  build  It.  we 
certainly  must  be  concerned  that  the  Soviets 
might,  since  It  is  quite  similar  In  concept  to 
their  traditional  approach.  Given  the  past 
performance  of  the  missile  developers,  fighter 
pilou  are  simply  not  willing  again  to  put 
their  hopes  and  their  lives  on  aircraft  of 
Inferior  performance  which  rely  on  untested 
•paper"  weapons  for  survival  and  victory. 
They  want  a  fighter,  not  a  mlaille-launchlng 
platform. 

So  far.  I  have  only  spoken  about  perform- 
ance. However,  not  only  would  a  simple  fight- 
er like  the  F-XX  outperform  the  F-14,  It 
would  also  be  very  much  cheaper.  Rough 
estimates  Indicate  that  the  10-year  cost  for 
this  type  of  aircraft  would  be  less  than  HO 
blllmn  as  opposed  to  »2S  billion  for  the  F-14. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  pro- 
grams is  twice  as  much  as  the  total  cost  esti- 
mated by  the  administration  for  the  ABM 
program. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  merit  further 
study  Accordingly,  the  amendment  we  have 
proposed  to  the  authorization  bill  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  undertake  a  study  prior 
to  April  30,  1970.  This  study  would  be  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled 
by  future  carrier-borne  aircraft  and  the  pro- 
jected capability  of  the  F-14  to  fulfill  these 
requirements  in  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

This  study  will  not  delay  In  the  slightest 
way  the  Introduction  of  a  new  fighter  into 
the  Navy. 


There  Is  one  final  Issue  that  concern*  me 
about  this  program,  Mr.  President.  The  ad- 
ministration is  prcyosing  to  use  the  total 
package  procvirement — TPP — concept  with 
token  modlfloatlons  for  procvirlng  the  P-14. 
Once  again,  we  are  undertaking  a  very  com- 
plex technical  development  program  b«iaed 
on  "paper"  estimates  made  by  the  contractor 
for  the  performance,  risks,  and  costs  for  a 
new  airframe,  new  fire  control,  and  new  mis- 
sile. The  DOD  has  arranged  development  and 
procurement  so  highly  concurrent,  that  we 
will  have  to  appropriate  as  much  as  $3  billion 
before  we  find  out  whether  the  F-14  even 
comes  close  to  meeting  specifications,  much 
less  whether  It  has  any  usefulness  as  a 
fighter. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the 
obvious  problems  with  this  approach  to  air- 
craft development.  TPP  has  led  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  overruns  In  the  C-5A  program. 
Already,  Independent  cost  estimates  have 
been  made  which  predict  as  much  as  50- 
percent  overruns,  for  F-14. 

TPP  has  also  led  to  the  technical  disaster 
with  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  The  same 
people  In  the  Pentagon  who  are  telling  us 
that  there  Is  little  risk  in  the  P-14  program, 
told  us  the  same  thing  about  the  Cheyenne 
based  on  the  same  type  of  "paper"  studies 
by  the  contractor. 

Despite  promises  to  reform  the  procure- 
ment procedures  and  to  Insist  on  testing 
prior  to  production  commitment,  the  very 
first  major  aircraft  program  proposed  by 
the  new  administration  falls  to  meet  these 
promises. 

I  completely  concur  with  the  very  sensible 
recent  study  prepared  by  GAO  for  Senator 
Haht  on  parallel  undocumented  development. 
Given  the  technlcnl  risks  associated  with  a 
complex  fighter  development,  It  would  seem 
reawnable  to  Insist  on  competitive  fly-off  of 
prototype  aircraft  prior  to  a  selection  of 
aircraft  for  production.  While  this  approach 
may  seem  more  ooetly  and  tlme-constmiing 
at  first.  It  win  assuredly  lead  to  a  better  end 
product,  and,  in  the  long  run.  Is  likely  to 
produce  a  usable  fighter  at  less  total  cost 
and  In  a  shorter  period  of  time.  When  faced 
with  a  competitive  fly-off,  the  contractors 
have  the  Incentive  to  get  every  ounce  of 
performance  possible  out  of  their  designs. 
They  do  this  by  keeping  their  best  people  on 
the  job  throughout — as  opposed  to  the  usual 
practice  of  assigning  the  good  people  to  the 
program  only  until  the  contract  Is  awarded 
and  then  taking  them  off  to  bid  on  the 
next  one. 

The  competitive  prototype  approach  per- 
mits meaningful  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
duction aircraft  since  the  contractor's  bids 
are  based  on  hardware  rather  than  paper. 
Since  the  R.  &  D.  costs  are  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  10-year  cost,  even  small  sav- 
ings in  production  and  operating  costs  can 
far  outweigh  any  extra  R.  &  D.  costs  that 
might  be  incurred. 

In  addition,  the  aircraft  might  even  be 
available  sooner  since  the  competitive  proto- 
type approach  would  reduce  the  probability 
of  needing  extensive  changes  to  meet  per- 
formance goals — as  on  the  F-lllB  and  Chey- 
enne helicopter  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  again  find  it  ironic 
that  the  services  have  complained  bitterly 
about  the  lack  of  aircraft  devel(q)ment  pro- 
grama  In  this  country.  We  are  told  that  we 
have  not  built  a  new  fighter  since  the  P-4 
was  flown  in  the  1960'b.  They  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  have  flown  about  one  new 
prototype  each  year  and  that  this  approach 
gives  them  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  from 
which  to  choose  a  production  aircraft.  Yet. 
despite  these  claims,  neither  the  Navy  nor 
the  Air  Force  has  proposed  the  competitive 
prototype  development  approach  for  their 
new  fighters. 

These  are  questions  and  concerns  that 
merit  the  special  and  apeclflc  attention  of 
Congress.    To    gain    that    attention    Is    the 


purpose  of  the  amendment  which  Senator 
HATrnxn  and  I  offer  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
substantial  economic  impact  cancellation 
of  this  project  would  have.  The  Bendix 
Corp..  located  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
the  contract  for  production  of  the  land- 
ing gear  and  fuel  control  systems  of  the 
F-14. 1  am  told  by  officials  at  Bendix,  the 
representatives  of  the  union  there,  and 
by  officials  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
that  cancellation  would  mean  the  loss  of 
1,000  jobs.  All  this  would  come  at  a  time 
when  South  Bend  is  already  experiencing 
severe  unemployment. 

I  recite  this  interest  of  many  of  my 
constituents  as  proof  that  I  do  not  take 
this  action  lightly  My  concern,  however, 
is  that  the  Navy  develop  the  best  fighter 
possible.  If  a  light  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram is  initiated  it  is  my  hope  that  work 
on  its  fuel  control  and  landing  gear  sys- 
tem would  be  done  in  South  Bend.  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  long  run  a  sub- 
contract of  this  nature  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned.  The  Navy  now  plans 
to  buy  only  301  production  planes,  rather 
than  the  710  planned  for  earlier,  with  the 
result  that  the  life  of  the  contract  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  Production 
on  a  lighter  fighter,  however,  in  view  of 
its  relatively  small  cost,  could  easily  ex- 
ceed 1,000  planes. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   iMr.  Phoxmire)    has  said: 

The  P-14  Is  in  many  respects  a  microcosm 
of  many  of  the  problems  which  plague  our 
defense  industry. 

I  agree  and  trust  that  the  debate  this 
afternoon  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  de- 
leting all  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
the  F-14  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  is  a  distinguished  group 
of  men.  Under  date  of  September  23, 
1971,  they  made  a  statement  on  the  F-14. 
which  neatly  ties  together  the  argu- 
ments against  this  plane  and  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

As  a  textbook  example  of  Defense  De- 
partment excesses,  the  F-14  has  everything 
F-14  Is  a  hopeless  and  unnecessary  effort  to 
keep  our  aircraft  carriers  usable  in  U.S.- 
Soviet wars.  Its  total  cost  may  exceed  $6  bil- 
lion for  300  planes  to  serve  on  the  carriers  in 
"high  threat"  areas.  It»  unit  oosU  will  be 
four  or  five  times  higher  than  the  F-4  air- 
craft It  replaces.  Its  effecUveness  d^ends 
on  the  workability  of  Its  unproven  Phoenix 
missile.  And  the  future  will  shortly  see 
GrunMoan  begging  price  increases  from  the 
Defense  Depculment  only  two  years  after 
Orumman's  last  minute.  half-bUUon  bid 
reduction  secured  the  contract.  It  U  no 
accident  that  supporters  of  the  P-14  are 
already  emphasizing  sunk  costs,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  order  to  sectire  ap- 
proval of  a  batch  of  48  planes.  In  sum,  F-14 
Is  a  purposeless,  enormoixsly  expensive,  gold- 
plated  proc'urement  scandal  dependent  on  a 
misiile  that  may  not  work;  its  only  hope  is  tc 
become  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  PresldCTit,  I  ask  unsmimous  ccwi- 
sait  to  have  the  entire  text  of  their 
statement  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

FAS  BrtkTmxtn  oi»  F-14 

As  a  textbook  example  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment excesses,  the  F-14  has  evsrythlng.  F-14 
Is  a  b<^>elew  and  unnsoesaary  affcart  to  keep 
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our  aircraft  carriers  tisable  In  U.S.-Sovl«t 
wars.  Its  total  cost  may  exceed  t6  billion  for 
300  planes  to  serve  on  the  carriers  In  "lilgh 
threat"  areas.  Its  \inlt  costs  will  be  four  or 
five  times  higher  than  the  F-4  aircraft  It  re- 
places. Its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  work- 
ability of  Its  unproven  Phoenix  mlssUe.  And 
the  future  will  shortly  see  Orununan  begging 
price  Increases  from  the  Defense  Department 
only  two  years  after  Orununan's  last  minute, 
balf-bllllon  bid  reduction  secured  the  con- 
tract. It  is  no  accident  that  supporters  of  the 
F-14  are  already  emphasizing  sunk  costs,  and 
employment  opportunities.  In  order  to  secure 
approval  of  a  batch  of  48  planes.  In  sunt, 
F-14  is  a  purpoaeUts.  enormously  expensive, 
gold-plated  procurement  scandal  dependent 
on  a  missile  that  may  not  u>ork;  its  only  hops 
is  to  become  a  fait  accompli. 

The  P-14  Is  a  hopeless  effort  to  keep  air- 
craft carriers  usable  In  U.S. -Soviet  wars  be- 
cause carriers  can  so  easily  be  put  out  of 
action.  Attacks  on  carriers  can  be  launched 
from  Soviet  bombers,  surface  ships  or  sub- 
marines, all  of  which  can  launch  cruise  mis- 
siles. Even  with  conventional  weapons  alone, 
Soviet  attacks  could  seek  to  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  carrier  to  function  by  destroy- 
ing its  screws,  or  by  attacking  the  aircraft  on 
Its  deck.  Few  penetrations  of  the  carrier  de- 
fenses are  necessary  to  force  it  to  return  to 
base.  Since  the  United  States  would  have  only 
a  handful  of  carriers  on  station;  since  these 
expensive  weapons  would  be  a  magnet  for 
attack;  and  since  the  Soviets  have  large  num- 
bers of  submarines  and  medium-range  bomb- 
ers; the  continued  functioning  of  U.S.  car- 
riers in  such  wars  is  highly  unlikely. 

P-14  is  not  only  a  largely  hopeless,  but  an 
unnecessary  effort  to  protect  attack  carriers 
because  carrier-based  sorties  are  most  un- 
likely to  be  critical  in  US-Soviet  wars.  Ex- 
cept in  unusual  circumstances,  land-based 
aircraft  have  cost  and  locatlonal  advantages 
over  carrier-based  forces.  One  or  two  extra 
(floating)  bases  can  hardly  make  such  differ- 
ence In  a  large-scale  U.S. -Soviet  war.  And  a 
war  In  which  we  are  willing  to  risk  carriers 
against  the  Soviets  Is  large-scale. 

F-14  is  gold-plated.  The  Fiscal  1972  request 
is  for  91.034  billion  for  48  planes,  of  which 
•228  million  is  for  R&D.  At  this  rate,  the  cost 
for  the  300  planes  desired  will  be  (6  (six)  bil- 
lion! Unit  costs  are  $16  million  each  and  rls- 
InR.  The  cost  of  the  F-4  to  be  replaced  was 
$4  million  and  this  plane  might  well  be  modi- 
fled  to  be  a  substitute.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  F-14  depends  upon  the  Phoenix  alr-to-alr 
missile  without  which  It  Is  clearly  not  sufll- 
cientlv  better  than  the  P-4  to  be  worth  four 
or  Ave  times  the  cost.  The  Phoenix  Is  not  yet 
sufflctently  tested  to  ensure  its  workability. 
Nevertheless,  the  F-14  design  Is  fully  com- 
mitted to.  and  compromised  by.  the  necessity 
to  carry  this  expensive  (MOCOOO  a  shot)  and 
heavy  missile. 

F-14  is  a  procurement  scandal.  Qru'mman 
Aerospace  Corporation  signed  the  coiAtu:t  In 
February  1989.  Two  years  later.  In  early  1971. 
it  notified  the  Navy  that  it  would  take  signif- 
icant financial  losses  In  future — but  that  it 
would  deliver  the  first  38  planes  on  order. 
Orumman  complained  of:  higher  rates  of  in- 
fiatlon  than  expected;  lower  rates  of  other 
business  than  expected;  and  more  difficulty 
In  meeting  the  agreed  Navy  requirements 
than  expected! 

The  F-14  is  seeking  to  establish  the  status 
of  a  fait  accompli  The  Defense  Department 
had  the  option  this  year  of  buying  between 
48  and  144  planes.  Since  Orumman  is  threat- 
ening to  Insist  on  contract  renegotiation,  one 
would  have  expected  DOD  to  order  the  most 
it  could  get  while  the  price  is  "Tow."  Instead. 
It  Is  ordering  the  minimum  permitted  by  the 
contract  (48).  As  a  result,  the  Congress  Is 
offered  the  lowest  possible  down-payment  ($1 
billion)  consistent  with  no  Immediate  con- 
tract scandal.  Tills  helps,  obviously,  in  get- 
ting the  program  approved.  But  onoe  the 
down-payment  Is  made.  Orumman  will  Insist 


on  renegotiating  the  price  for  the  remaining 
more  than  200  planes. 

F-14  was  not  debated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Servloes  Committee  Hubert  held  back 
the  request  pending  a  special  review  of  Sec- 
retary Packard  on  the  number  of  planes  to 
be  bought.  Thus,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  F-14  except  on  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee report.  But  long  before  the  Conference 
Committee  report  is  approved — on  October 
1 — the  Administration  will  sign  a  contract 
with  Qrtmunan  for  the  48  planes.  The  termi- 
nation costs  of  this  commitment  will  deter 
Congressional  disapproval  of  the  program 
In  the  debate  on  the  Conference  Committee 
report.  And  by  next  year,  there  will  be  tl 
billion  more  sunk  costs  to  deter  termination. 

It  Is  a  self-evident  distortion  of  priorities 
to  spend  six  billion  to  g^ve  carriers  marginally 
Improved  abilities  to  do  a  largely  unneces- 
sary and  hopeless  Job.  The  enormous  cost  of 
defense  of  carriers  from  enemy  attack  is  al- 
ready so  distorting  Naval  expenditures  that 
they  may  become  total  liabilities.  If  further 
funds  are  to  be  spent  In  Improving  the  sur- 
vivability of  carriers  by  means  of  Improved 
aircraft,  those  funds  should  be  of  much 
smaller  magnitude.  Such  possibilities  do  exist 
involving  modifications  of  the  F^  to  be  re- 
placed, or  use  of  the  Air  Force's  P-15.  But 
obviously  the  Navy  will  not  seriously  con- 
sider alternatives  to  an  on-going  program 
until  the  program  Is  stopped.  This  Is  law  of 
Defense  Department  bureaucratic  life. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recently  complained  that  it  is  often  offered 
no  option  but  to  buy: 

"At  the  present  time  Department  of  De- 
fense Development  procedures  are  so  struc- 
tured that  In  each  area  there  is  only  a  single 
weapon  system  available  to  modernize  the 
forces — and  this  system  Is  often  a  very  cost- 
ly one.  This  means  that  Congress  is  faced 
With  the  decision  of  approving  the  procure- 
ment of  that  system  or  denying  modern 
weapons  to  our  armed  forces." 

In  answer  to  this,  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced  its  Intention  to  emphasize 
prototyping.  If  the  P  14  program  Is  stopped, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tives will  quickly  emerge  from  the  Navy. 
Hopefully,  the  Defense  Department  will  then 
apply  ita  new  procedures  to  determining  the 
best  alternative  before  contracts  are  let.  All 
of  this  will  produce  a  further  delay.  But  It  Is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there  Is  no 
great  urgency— If  even  there  Is  Important 
utility — to  these  Improvements. 

This  year,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee repwrt  was  eloquent  in  describing  the 
cost  squeeze  In  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment finds  Itself.  Considering  all  of  the  felt 
needs  of  the  Department,  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Defense  Department  itself 
considers  the  P-14  a  sensible  allocation  of  Its 
resources  and  priorities.  And  In  light  of  needs 
outside  the  Defense  Department,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  In  our  minds  that  the  F-14 
cannot  be  Justified.  Besides  the  ABU,  no  DOD 
program  more  richly  deserves  cancellation 
than  the  F-14. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  remarkable  and  most  unusual,  at 
this  late  date,  that  we  should  hear  that 
argiunent  being  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  with  no  evidence  at  all,  other 
than  the  self-serving  statements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  i  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  the  statement 


made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  froin 

Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  ,  that  the  ftiridiuae 
depends  on  the  Phoenix  missile.  I  am 
going  to  aasume  that  we  never  build  tbe 
Phoenix  mIssUe  so  that  what  we  woidd 
have,  then,  would  be  an  aiiplaoe  with 
either  a  20 -millimeter  cannon  or  a  30> 
millimeter  cannon  which  could  provide 
fleet  protectloD. 

I  am  as  skeptical  as  Is  tbe  Senator 
about  the  ultimate  value  of  missiles.  Z 
think  that  caiman  would  be  much  better. 
The  fighter  pilots  agree.  There  Is  no 
argument  there.  But  the  Senator  is  basing 
all  his  su'guments  on  the  idea  that  tbs 
weaix>ns  system  will  not  work,  that  It 
will  be  valueless,  if  we  do  not  have  the 
Phoenix  missile. 

I  point  out  that  the  sole  purix)fle  of  an 
air  superiority  fighter  In  the  Navy  is  to 
provide  air  superiority  for  the  Navy  to 
operate  under.  It  does  not  do  any  good 
Just  to  have  light  aircraft  or  heavy  air- 
craft, if  the  enemy  gains  air  superiority 
with  fighters  or  bombers  which  can  at- 
tack the  fleet  regardless  of  whether  the 
missiles  work  or  do  not. 

I  hope  that  the  missile  does  work,  be- 
cause it  will  give  us  two  capablllUee;  one, 
to  pick  up  the  enemy  and  shoot  him 
down  without  having  to  engage  in  a  dog- 
fight, because  If  our  pilots  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  dogfight,  they  have  to  trace 
down  the  airplane. 

Fighter  pilots  have  long  argued  that 
no  fighter  worth  its  name  has  ever  de- 
pended on  missiles  sdone.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  pilot  would  want  to  go 
up  to  engage  the  enemy  without  having 
both  weapons  systems  onboard. 

On  the  fact  sheet  put  out  by  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  answered  some 
of  the  statements  the  other  day.  I  had 
hoped  we  had  shot  them  down.  Under 
his  heading  "Capabilities,"  it  states  In 
part: 

The  F-14'8  primary  mission  is  to  be  a  new 
air  superiority  fighter.  Yet  recent  Pentagon 
and  contractor  studies  show  that  it  is  no 
better  than  the  Navy's  F-4  fighter  which  It  to 
intended  to  replace. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  searched 
high  and  low,  and  so  has  the  Pentagon, 
smd  the  only  statement  we  can  come  up 
with  is  a  combined  Navy -Air  Force  study 
in  1969  where  they  studied  the  possibil- 
ity of  putting  wing  slots  on  the  P-4  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  turn  and  to  accom- 
plish some  other  things  that  were  de- 
sirable. So  that  they  did  not  want  this 
even  though  the  study  showed  some  im- 
provement. None  of  the  *>ests  were  carried 
out  on  water.  They  were  carried  out  on 
land.  The  fact  that  it  added  1,000  pounds 
to  the  airplane,  which  added  about  5 
miles  an  hour  on  the  approach  speed, 
made  the  Navy  decide  not  to  use  it  be- 
cause they  said  that  to  increase  the  ap- 
proach speed  to  a  carrier  would  make  It 
extremely  dangerous  so  they  did  not 
want  it. 

So  the  statement  that  the  F-4  Is  as 
good  an  airplane  as  the  F-14,  just  win 
not  hold  water. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
read  the  statistics  which  I  placed  In  the 
RicoRD  the  other  day.  These  statistics 
have  to  be  reached  by  a  computer  becauae 
we  have  no  way  of  comparing  the  F-4 
with  the  F-14  In  actual  flight.  We  h»?B 
only  one  actually  being  tested. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

Arizona.  

Mr.  (30LDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  gets  into  the  argument  on  the 
lightweight  fighter.  These  planes  are 
being  developed  as  prototypes  not  for  the 
Air  Force  or  the  Navy,  although  they 
mav  wind  up  buying  them.  They  are 
being  developed  for  other  coimtrtes  which 
need  this  particular  type  fighter  at  the 
present  moment. 

I  know  of  one  plane  being  developed 
which  depends  on  16,000  feet  of  climb. 
This  plane  will  only  be  able  to  stay  up 
for  45  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  did  I 

understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
Phoenix  at  this  time  is  not  an  approved 
missile  system? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  I  agree  that  a  missile  system 
alone  Is  not  enough  of  a  weapon  for  a 
fighter  plane.  Fighter  pilots  would  much 
rather  have  firepower,  although  they 
agree  that  being  able  to  shoot  an  enemy 
down  at  a  distance  Is  much  preferable. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  weight  of  the  F-14  and  the  F-15? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  With  the  Phoenix, 
about  58,000  pounds. 

Mr  HARTKE.  What  about  the  P-14? 

Mr.      OOLDWATER.      About      50,000 

pounds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  F-14  would  be  much  more 
preferable  as  a  fighter  plane? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  think  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  useless  colloquy  here.  The 
F-14  does  not  have  to  fly  with  a  Phoenix 
missile.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out.  Whether  it  wUl  outfight  the 
P-15,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  seen  it  fly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator's  argument 
is  that  he  does  not  want  the  Phoenix  sys- 
tem on  the  F-14,  which  would  make  it 
cost  at  least  $15  or  $16  million.  If  they  are 
not  going  to  use  it,  why  build  the  plane? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
went  through  the  same  argument  on  the 
F-llls  and  the  F-lllB's.  The  ridiculous- 
ness of  Mr.  McNamara's  position  on  using 
the  planes  for  both  land  and  sea  has  been 
amply  demonstrated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  received  a  joint  letter  from  the 
three  cosponsors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  terminate  the  F-14  program. 
I  assume  that  each  of  my  colleagues  also 
received  the  same  letter. 

Attached  was  a  paper  purporting  to 
give  the  facts  on  the  F-14  but  there  are 
a  couple  of  statements  I  believe  to  be  far 
from  factual.  For  example,  the  F-14 
fact  sheet  states  the  F-14  will  cost  up 
to  $16  million  each,  compared  to  the 
present  F-4  costing  $3  to  $4  million  each. 

It  is  then  stated  the  F-14  is  four  to 
five  times  more  expensive  than  the  F-4. 
On  the  surface  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  case,  but  it  Is  not  a  valid  com- 
parison. 

The  price  of  the  F-4  Is  baaed  on  a 
total  buy  that  Is  now  approaching  4,000 
aircraft.    Pour    thousand    aircraft,    Mr. 


President,  In  order  to  come  up  with  an 
average  price  of  $3  to  $4  million  each. 

So  tbe  author  of  that  fact  sheet  Is 
comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

If  a  true  comparison  is  desired  it  would 
be  proper  to  ask  what  it  would  cost  per 
aircraft  to  start  today  and  build  300 
F-4's,  compared  to  300  F-14's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  the  F-14 
Is  expensive  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
be  cautious  In  accepting  unit  cost  com- 
parisons when  the  total  parameter  of  the 
estimates  Is  not  known. 

The  fact  sheet  refers  to  the  Phoenix 
missile  as  costing  $400,000  each.  Again, 
Mr.  President,  the  unit  costs  have  been 
Improperly  drawn  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  Tactical  Airpower  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Cannon)  rebutted  that 
statement  on  September  24.  However,  the 
statement  says  that  the  six  Phoenix  mis- 
siles that  the  F-14  will  carry  cost  $2.4 
million.  As  I  said  earlier  that  figure  is  not 
factual  and  as  Senator  Cannon  reported, 
the  actual  flyaway  cost  per  Phoenix  Is 
estimated  at  $270,000  each. 

However,  the  fact  sheet  states  that 
the  $2.4  million  is  the  approximate  cost 
of  three  Mig-21's  or  one  of  our  own  F-4's. 
That  means.  Mr.  President,  that  a  Mig- 
21.  one  of  the  more  sophisticated  Soviet 
fighters,  costs  about  $800,000.  Now  I  do 
not  know  where  that  information  comes 
from  but  I  doubt  it  comes  from  an  of- 
ficial source.  My  information  is  that  a 
Mig-21  costs  the  Soviets  between  $1.5 
and  $2  million. 

And  if  they  can  build  it  for  that  price, 
it  is  a  bargain. 

Using  the  lowest  unit  price  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  8  Mig-21.  three  would  cost  $4.5 
million,  not  $2.4. 

The  point  is.  the  author  of  the  fact 
sheet  missed  by  almost  100  percent  in 
his  comparison. 

And  certainly,  we  cannot  buy  an  F-4 
for  $2.4  million.  It  is  strange  the  author 
would  make  that  statement  when  earlier 
he  had  stated  the  average  cost  of  an  F-4 
was  $3  to  $4  million. 

Errors  like  this  certainly  detract  from 
the  paper's  credibility,  and  I  wonder  what 
other  facts  are  not  actual  facts  but 
merely  convenient  conclusions. 

There  is  another  serious  factual  dis- 
crepancy that  needs  clarification.  The 
statement  is  made  that — 

The  Air  Force  now  estimates  that  its  light 
fighter  would  cost  $3  million  per  copy  In  pro- 
duction. 

Now  I  do  not  know  where  the  author 
of  the  fact  sheet  got  that  fact,  "but  It  is 
not  true.  The  Air  Force  categorically 
denies  having  made  any  cost  estimate 
regarding  a  lightweight  fighter.  They 
have  no  lightweight  flghter  program  In 
existence,  except  the  short-legged  Free- 
dom flghter  built  for  small  country  pur- 
chases. 

The  Air  Force  will  probably  come  to 
the  Congress  for  permission  to  proceed 
with  a  lightweight  fighter  but  the  facts 
are  they  have  yet  to  do  that.  It  Is  pos- 
sibly true  they  are  pursuing  technology 
in  this  area,  which  they  should  be  doing 
and  I  encourage  that,  but  certainly  no 
ofllclal  cost  estimates  have  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  discrepancies  I 
have  pointed  out  in  this  so-called  fact 
sheet  are  very  serious  and  should  not 
go  unchallenged. 


If  we  are  to  make  a  valid  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  F-14  program  we 
need  to  be  objective  about  the  entire 
matter  and  make  our  judgment  on  the 
true  facts — ^not  distortions. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  spent 
manv  laborious  hours  on  this  matter 
gathering  the  true  facts.  They  are  pub- 
lished In  the  committee  report.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  refer  to  that  document  if 
they  desire  the  true  factual  information 
on  the  F-14. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  which  would  can- 
cel the  F-14  Navy  fighter  program  and 
substitute  in  its  place  development  of  a 
new  lightweight  fighter,  should  t)e  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

The  Navy's  F-14  program  was  initiated 
in  1968  when  the  Congress  denied  further 
funds  for  the  F-lllB.  the  Navy  version 
of  the  TFX.  This  program  had  as  its 
principal  mission  the  development  of  an 
aircraft  which  would  fill  the  Fleet  Air 
Defense  role  from  Navy  carriers  for  the 
next  20  years. 

Thus,  the  F-14  was  developed  with  a 
dual  mission  to  include  Fleet  Air  Defense 
and  as  an  air  superiority  machine.  It  is 
designed  to  destroy  enemy  aircraft  before 
they  reach  the  fleet  but  to  also  defeat  any 
aircraft  In  air  combat  if  they  break- 
through. Tests  to  date  indicate  the  F-14 
will  meet  these  requirements. 

The  dual  mission  capability  of  the  F-14 
is  an  outgrowth  of  years  of  Navy  de- 
velopment effort.  Navy  forces,  in  common 
with  all  advanced  forces,  must  both  at- 
tack and  defend  with  a  limited  number  of 
weapon  systems  and  facilities.  The  F-14, 
therefore,  profits  from  previous  devdop- 
ments.  The  airframe /engine  design  is  en- 
tirely separate  and  much  improved.  The 
Phoenix  weapon  system  provides  the 
most  effective  kill  probability  under  all 
conditions  which  involve  multiple  high 
speed  targets. 

Therefore,  the  F-14 /Phoenix  is  exactly 
what  is  needed  to  coimter  the  Mig-23 — 
Foxbat.  A  very  agile  Navy  visual  fighter 
might  do  very  well  against  the  Mig-21 
but  it  would  be  helpless  against  Foxbat. 
Since  the  F-14  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter both,  the  aircraft  has  been  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  dual  mission 
capability.  Air  superiority  over  the  Fleet 
is  not  that  remarkably  different  from  su- 
periority over  enemy  seas  or  land  areas. 
It  simply  represents  an  extension  of  the 
potential  combat  arena. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the 
Navy's  approach  to  this  new  system  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  permit  continuation  of 
this  program.  It  is  clear  that  both  tech- 
nically and  operationally  the  F-14  and 
the  potential  It  possesses  will  prove 
worthy  of  our  support. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  the  nation  needs  this  aircraft. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  F-14  program  and  sub- 
stitute In  its  place  development  of  a 
lightweight  flghter  aircraft. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  our  dlstln- 
gviished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  Is  not  able 
to  be  present  today.  He  has  asked  that 
I  make  his  views  on  the  P-14  Navy  fighter 
program  avaUable  to  the  Senate  befcwe 
the  votes  are  taken  on  amendments  to 
delete  funds  for  this  program.  I  adc 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
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of  Senator  Javits  supporting  the  P-14 
program  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stat«ment  by  Senato«  Javits 

I  take  this  oppwrtunlty  to  make  "lear  my 
poslUon  with  respect  to  the  Navy  P-14  lighter 
program.  Because  of  a  religions  high  hoilday. 
I  cannot  be  present  In  the  Senate  when 
amendments  to  delete  funds  for  the  F-14 
program  will  be  voted  upon.  After  careful 
study  of  the  issues  Involved,  I  wish  to  urge 
Senators  to  defeat  effort*  to  eliminate  funds 
for  the  P-14.  I  believe  that  the  poeltlon  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  both  reasonable  and  Judicious. 
The  national  interest  will  be  advanced  by 
upholding  the  Committee  reocxmmendatlon — 
both  froen  the  viewpoint  of  national  security 
as  well  as  frotn  the  prospective  of  financial 
prudence.  Alternatives  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  would  involve  either 
unacceptable  added  ooets  to  the  taxpayer,  or 
unacceptable  risks  to  our  national  security 
posture — or  both. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  crux  of  the  Ueues  to 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  P-14  program  are  stated  succinctly  and 
convincingly  jn  a  few  short  passages  con- 
tained In  the  Committee  report,  which  was 
written  following  very  exhaustive  hearings. 
On  the  question  of  the  technical  proficiency 
of  the  P-14,  the  evidence  present  In  the  hear- 
ings led  the  Committee  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

The  P-14A  wUl  achieve  a  significant  In- 
crease In  performance  over  the  P-4  aircraft. 
Specifically,  the  F-14A  compared  to  the  P-4J 
win  have  a  76  percent  or  better  Increased 
combat  radius;  50  percent  better  combat 
rate  of  climb;  46  percent  better  acceleration: 
a  46  percent  or  better  roll  rate;  40  percent 
b«tter  energy  maneuverabUlty;  more  than 
twice  the  radar  range;  and  three  times  the 
missile  launch  range  with  the  Phoenix. 
Therefore,  the  P-14A  will  be  a  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  capability  over  the  Navy's  cur- 
rent Inventory  and  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  Soviet  threat. 

My  own  view  of  the  Information  which 
has  been  provided  to  me  concerning  our 
Navy's  need  for  this  aircraft  persuades  me 
of  the  following,  with  respect  to  the  P-14: 
First,  that  the  P-4,  now  the  Navy's  princi- 
pal fighter  plane,  Is  not  really  adequate  for 
fieet  protection  purposes,  given  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  MIO-33  and  its  distribution 
among  countries  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  Second,  that  this  inadequacy 
will  Increase  In  the  immediate  future,  as  the 
Soviet*  produce  newer  equipment  of  which 
we  already  have  considerable  knowledge.  As- 
suming, as  I  must  assume  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  protection  of  our  fleet  In  po- 
tentially hostile  waters,  and  the  viability  ol 
our  aircraft  carriers,  Is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional Interests.  I  have  no  choice  at  this 
time  but  to  support  the  authorization  of 
this  procurement. 

On  the  question  of  our  vital  national  se- 
curity Interests,  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  quite  succinct : 

"In  the  light  of  the  threat  and  to  main- 
tain our  national  security  interests,  essential 
military  programs  must  be  supported.  While 
undue  Increased  costs  on  any  given  weapon 
system  cannot  be  condoned,  an  alternate 
policy  of  leaving  our  combat  forces  Indefi- 
nitely with  existing  equipment  which  will  be 
Inadequate  for  the  future  Is  not  acceptable; 
nor  can  we  revert  back  to  a  policy  of  relying 
exclusively  on  a  nuclear  deterrent.  An  effec- 
tive oonventlorua  capabUlty  must  be  pro- 
vided to  deter  or  oonduot  conventional  wars. 
On  the  very  difficult  question  of  reconciling 
the  considerations  of  rising  costs  and  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds,  r  fsel  that  ths  Commit- 
tee poeltlon  Is  persuasive  and  responsible: 


In  conclusion,  the  committee  reached  the 
decision  to  support  the  request  for  48  aircraft 
in  order  to  maintain  integrity  of  the  existing 
program.  This  decision  Is  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  better  way  to  protect  the  taxpayer's 
interest,  compared  with  the  costly  alternative 
of  breaking  the  contract.  The  funds  are  rec- 
ommended to  be  authorized  with  the  specific 
provision  that  not  less  than  48  F-14A  aircraft 
be  purchased. 

Mr.  President,  the  hard  reality  which  we 
face  as  a  nation — as  we  emerge  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  Vietnam  war — is  that  In 
order  to  fimd  the  Vietnam  war,  our  strategic 
arsenal  has  been  kept  virtually  stationary 
since  1865.  Today,  the  U.S.SJl.  enjoys  a  posi- 
tion of  strategic  parity  with  the  United 
States.  Over  the  long  run,  this  may  not  prove 
to  be  a  bad  situation— If  the  two  superpowers 
use  the  fact  of  parity  as  an  opportunity  to 
reach  meaningful  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements. 

In  the  short  run.  however,  the  achievement 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  strategic  parity  in  the 
nuclear  field,  raises  new  dangers  and  the 
new  possibilities  of  threats  in  the  "conven- 
tional" fields.  In  many  areas,  the  U.S.S.H. 
and  Its  allies  enjoy  clear  advantages  with 
respect  to  "conventional"  arms  capabilities. 
If  the  achievement  of  nuclear  parity  serves 
to  "cancel  out"  our  own  nuclear  strength  In 
crisis  situations,  the  readiness  and  credibility 
of  U.S.  conventional  forces  takes  on  added 
Importance. 

The  area  where  this  l.s  most  immediately 
likely  to  be  put  to  the  tpst  is  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Mideast.  American  deterrent 
power  in  that  crucial  region  of  superpower 
tension  and  confrontation  Is  concentrated 
in  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  The  backbone  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  is  provided  by  Its  attack  carriers. 
The  deterrent  capability  of  the  Sixth  Fleet's 
attack  carriers  In  the  decade  ahead  could 
depend  very  largely  on  the  adequacy  and  suc- 
cess of  the  P-14  program.  For  this  reason.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
hypothetical  or  unreal  Issues,  Mr.  President. 
Rather,  the  Senate  is  being  called  upon  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  a  weapons  system  which 
could  make  a  significant  difference  on  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  in  the  Mideast.  In 
this  context,  I  believe  that  the  best  interests 
of  peace  and  of  our  nation's  security  will  be 
served  by  sustaining  the  P-14  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Yesterday  we  had  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  Harrier  airplane.  That 
airplane  was  desired  by  the  Marine  Corps 
to  replace  and  did  replace  their  P-4's. 
I  so  agreed  In  committee  after  the  testi- 
mony, even  though  F-4's  are  built  in  my 
State,  and  so  presented  yesterday  on  the 
floor. 

When  we  came  to  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing P-14'8,  In  my  opinion  the  cost 
and  performance  of  the  plane  does  not 
Justify  any  such  procurement.  Some  of 
the  best  pilots  I  know.  Including  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  have  told  me  for  at 
least  a  year  this  plane  was  too  com- 
plicated. Everybody  knows  of  Its  tremen- 
dously Increased  cost  estimate. 

It  does  take  the  Phoenix  missile.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
that  missile  Is  unproved.  We  have  today 
two  proven  alr-to-alr  missiles — the  Spar- 
row and  the  Sidewinder.  With  relatively 
minor  modifications,  the  P-4  can  out- 
cllmb,  outfight,  and  outmaneuver  the 
F-14.  Three  of  these  latter  planes  can  be 
bought  for  the  price  of  one  P-14,  and 
perhaps  the  price  of  four  before  we  get 
through  with  these  steady  price  Increases. 

In  effect,  the  only  thing  the  P-4  can- 


not do  that  the  F-14  can  do  1«  to  carry  • 
Phoenix  missile.  That  missile  was  dertl- 
oped  for  the  TFX  series  of  planes,  a  far 
larger  plane.  With  all  due  re«)ect  to 
those  who  advocated  this  plane,  It  Is  vdl 
known  that  perhaps  the  primary  Inttt- 
est  in  the  P-14  was  that  It  would  cany 
the  Phoenix  missile.  That  missile  has  aot 
been  proved  out. 

If  we  can  buy  three,  possibly  four,  equd 
or  superior  airplanes  for  the  price  of  one, 
that  is  to  the  Interest  of  not  only  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country,  but  also  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

CAN  THE  us.   NAVT   VSI  A  "CHEAP.  SIMPLE" 
nOHTTH? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  often  asked  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  a  so-called  "cheap,  simple 
fighter"  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  instead  of  the 
planned  F-14,  obviously  implies  that 
such  a  fighter  would  be  "better"  than  the 
F-14.  More  to  the  point,  it  also  Implies 
that  we  enjoy  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  to  make  such  a  choice  in 
weapon  system  selection.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  this 
country  has  attempted  to  maintain  a 
tactical  air  force  which  could  quickly  re- 
act to  the  capabilities  exhibited  or  pub- 
licized by  the  enemy.  The  results  have 
been  analogous  to  playing  "catchup  foot- 
ball." Our  recent  experience  in  Southeast 
Asia  against  a  third  rate  air  force,  has 
shown  the  difiQculties  encountered  in  at- 
tempting to  successfully  engage  enemy 
fighters  when  they  operated  under  the 
control  of  their  air  defense  networks,  and 
were  supported  by  antiaircraft  artillery 
and  surface-to-air  missiles.  These  obsta- 
cles to  maintaining  air  superiority  by  our 
fighter  aircraft  arose,  not  because  of  the 
"cheap,  simple  fighters"  we  encounter- 
ed— and  that  is  all  they  really  were — but 
because  a  degree  of  sophistication  was 
added  to  their  tactics  by  the  effective 
support  from  other  enemy  weapons  and 
defense  networks.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  early  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict,  when  these  "cheap,  simple" 
enemy  fighters  were  engaged  without 
their  GCI  and  SAM  support,  they  were 
no  match  for  the  better  weapon-equip- 
ped and  more  versatile  U.S.  fighters 

The  threat  we  face  in  the  future  is  not 
typified  by  the  threat  we  faced  in  South- 
east Asia.  Our  gravest  mistake  In  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  this  nation 
would  be  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  South- 
east Asia  syndrome  when  defining  re- 
quirements for  our  next  generation  of 
fighter  aircraft.  There  appears  to  be 
little  disagreement  regarding  the  alarm- 
ing degree  of  technological  advances  In 
alr-to-alr  and  surface-to-air  mlaeilei, 
airborne  command  and  control  systems, 
electronic  Jamming  techniques,  et  cetera, 
achieved  by  the  Soviets.  Most  slgnlflcaot 
of  all,  however,  Is  the  steady  buUd-QP 
of  Soviet  naval  forces  which  now  pose  a 
threat  to  our  fleet  and  the  logistic  sapB^S 
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lines  the  fleet  must  protect.  This  alarm- 
ing increase  in  capability  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  we  examine  the  magnitude 
of  their  continuing  defense  budget,  and 
recognize  their  dedication  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  offensive  and  defensive  mili- 
tary capability  second  to  none.  In  any 
possible  future  conflict  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
other  conflict  where  first-rate  Soviet  mil- 
itory  technology  might  be  faced,  there 
will  be  no  time  for  "catch-up  football". 
Hence,  In  the  light  of  the  accepted  na- 
ture of  the  spectrum  of  threats  posed  to 
our  naval  forces — and  to  our  coimtry — 
an  aircraft  weapon  system  must  be 
developed  as  soon  as  possible  which 
will  be  capable  of  destroying  existing 
sophisticated,  missile-equipped  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft,  subsurface  and  surface- 
launched  antiship  missLes,  and  heavily 
defended  bomber  aircraft  equipped  with 
long  range  air-to-surface  missiles.  None 
of  these  were  faced  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
this  threat  capability  for  which  the  F-14 
weapon  system  has  been  designed.  By 
employing  the  highly  efficient  variable 
wing  sweep  technique  and  a  high  thrust- 
to-weight  propulsion  system,  the  F-14 
can  maneuver  with — and  out-flght — the 
enemy's  cheap,  simple  fighter  when  such 
combat  conditions  might  occur.  But,  with 
the  added  combat  capabiliUes  provided 
by  long-range  air-to-air  homing  missiles, 
and  electronic  defensive  techniques  for 
enhanced  survivability,  the  F-14  can  suc- 
cessfully engage  the  new  missile-equipped 
Soviet  fighters,  anti-ship  missiles  and 
long-range  bombers  Ukely  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  any  future  confrontation. 

The  associated  cost  factors  of  the  F-14 
result  from  designing  for  the  missions  it 
must  perform  against  these  threats.  To 
suggest  the  substitution  of  the  "simple 
'Mig  type",  cheap"  airplane  for  these  mis- 
sions is  incongruous,  and  signifies  an 
unawareness  of  the  capabilities  already 
in  existence  In  the  Soviet  military  ar- 
senal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  third  year  that  a  significant  number 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  the  proposed 
P-14  Navy  fighter.  It  is  useful  to  review 
the  history  of  this  debate. 

In  1969.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Spending  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law.  As  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, we  wrote  a  report  designed  to 
stimulate  the  debate  over  certain  pro- 
posed weapons  systems.  In  cur  Judgment, 
decisions  over  these  weapons  systems 
were  so  critical  that  they  needed  to  be 
carefully  examined  by  every  Member 
of  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  considera- 
tion given  them  by  the  Armed  Servicea 
Committees.  The  F-14  was  one  of  those 
weapons  systems. 

In  1969,  we  were  concerned  that  the 
projected  costs  of  the  P-14  and  the  Phoe- 
nix missile  system   could   dramatically 


escalate  over  the  Navy's  estimates.  We 
were  concerned  that  because  of  the  cost 
factor,  there  would  never  be  enough 
funds  to  replace  the  current  inventory 
of  P-4'8  with  anywhere  near  the  same 
number  of  F-14's. 

We  were  also  concerned  that  the  P-14's 
requirement  to  defend  the  aircraft  car- 
riers— its  fleet  air  defense  mission — would 
compromise  its  proposed  air  superiority 
role.  Further,  we  expressed  concern 
about  the  basic  workability  of  the  Phoe- 
nix missile  system — the  six  missiles  that 
are  attached  to  the  F-14  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  defend  the  aircraft  carriers 
against  Soviet  bombers  or  against  mis- 
siles from  surface  ships. 

In  addition,  we  were  also  concerned 
atwut  the  entire  question  of  the  role  of 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  conditions  of 
modern  warfare.  This  matter  was  de- 
bated extensively  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
1969.  The  basic  question  was  this:  If  we 
find  ourselves  in  an  all-out  conventional 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  sea,  would 
not  our  adrcraft  carriers  be  extremely 
vulnerable  to  the  threat  from  Soviet 
submarines,  guided  missiles  from  surface 
ships,  and  even  from  the  air?  The  con- 
tention made  by  many  experts  is  that 
in  the  inevitable  conditions  of  modem 
warfare,  we  simply  can  no  longer  plan 
to  have  our  aircraft  carriers  defended  in 
the  event  of  full-scale  conventional  en- 
counter with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
may  be  msuiy  other  roles  for  our  carriers, 
but  using  them  in  such  a  war  against  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  one.  This  bears  directly 
on  the  F-14.  As  presently  designed,  with 
the  Phoenix  missile  system,  the  P-14  has 
an  essential  mission  to  protect  the  air- 
craft carriers  against  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
threat  in  such  a  war.  Therefore,  a  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  F-14  assumes 
that  we  can  protect  our  carriers  against 
the  whole  range  of  Soviet  capabilities 
in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war. 

Finally,  in  1969.  we  expressed  our 
doubts  about  the  fundamental  presup- 
position behind  all  this — the  possibility 
of  a  full-scaie  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  prestiming  in  all 
this  that  It  is  a  likely  possibility  for  us 
to  enter  Into  a  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  in  this  war  neither 
side  would  even  use  its  tactical  nuclear 
weapons — a  smaU  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
sile, for  instance,  would  easily  eliminate 
a  carrier  task  force — and  that  such  an 
encounter  would  not  escalate  to  a  full 
strategic  nuclear  holocaust. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  assumptions 
which  should  bear  the  full  weight  of  the 
Congress  scrutiny.  Further,  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  make  Judgments  on  these 
types  of  questions  than  on  the  technical 
performance  capabilities  of  various 
weapons  systems.  Yet,  these  fundamental 
questions  rarely  seem  to  be  asked  by  any 
of  us  in  the  debate  over  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

In  today's  modem  nuclear  world,  and 
given  contemporary  political  rwUities,  I 
flnd  it  hard  to  envision  the  clreinnstances 
that  would  draw  our  Navy  into  a  con- 
ventional. World  War  II  type,  shooting 
war  with  the  Soviet  Navy  throughout  the 
high  seas.  And  I  fhid  equally  difScult  to 
envision  such  a  conflict  not  Involving 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  not  even- 


tually leading  to  a  full  nuclear  exchange. 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  just 
what  the  ix)Utical  circumstances  or  con- 
tingencies are  that,  in  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  are  likely  to  thrust 
us  into  such  a  conventional  war  at  sea 
with  the  Soviets. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event.  I  am  Just  sajdng 
that  we  should  start  talking  about  Just 
how  likely  and  how  plausible  such  a  war 
actually  is. 

So  these  are  all  the  concerns  we  ex- 
pressed during  the  initial  debate  in  1989. 
During  the  debate,  we  chose  not  to 
pix^xjse  the  elimination  of  any  funds  for 
the  F-14.  We  decided  there  was  still  time 
to  answer  the  many  troubling  questions 
that  were  raised.  So  we  merely  proposed 
that  the  F-14  question  be  studied  again, 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  no  future  funds  be  authorized  until 
such  an  additional  study,  directed  toward 
these  questions,  was  conducted. 

Furthermore,  there  wsis  a  precedent 
and  further  reason  for  such  a  study  since 
the  Senate  had  just  adopted  an  amend- 
ment requiring  a  study  of  the  proposed 
new  aircraft  carrier — CVAN-70. 

But  our  amendment  was  opposed  by 
the  committee.  We  were  told  that  the 
F-14  program  had  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  to  death,  and  that  all  the  ques- 
tions had  been  answered. 

We  were  told  that  the  costs  of  the 
F-14  would  be  stable,  and  that,  in  ef- 
fect, we  were  being  alarmist  and  meddle- 
some in  our  concerns. 

So  the  Senate  rejected  the  amendment 
simply  requesting  that  this  program  be 
looked  at  a  bit  more  carefully  before 
another  decision  was  made  in  the  future, 
to  commit  more  funds  to  the  program. 
What  has  happened  since  then?  The 
Navy  has  revised  their  total  projected 
buy  from  an  original  projection  of  buying 
710  F-14's  down  to  the  current  projec- 
tion of  the  purchasing  301  F-14's.  During 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  unit  cost 
of  the  plane  has  risen  from  $11.6  million 
to  $16.7  miUion. 

The  cost  of  the  Phoenix  missile,  orig- 
inally estimated  at  $219,000  per  missile, 
has  escalated  to  $400,000.  When  the  P-14 
carries  its  load  of  six — and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  jettisons  them  Into  the  sea 
if  called  upon  to  suddenly  perform  its 
air  superiority  role — it  Is  carrying  $2.4 
million  worth  of  equipment,  which  ap- 
proaches the  original  costs  of  one  com- 
plete F-4  fighter.  The  doubts  as  to  the 
Phoenix's  reliability  have  persisted  as 
well. 

Questions  about  the  P-14's  potential 
air  superiority  role  have  become  more 
pronounced.  It  Ls  now  suggested — and 
even  noted  by  the  Washington  Post  in 
today's  editorial — that  the  P-14  is  ac- 
tuaUy  less  adequate  in  its  fighter  ca- 
pability than  the  modified  P-4  which 
it  is  to  replace. 

The  concern  over  the  vulnerability  of 
carriers  in  a  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviets  has  continued.  In  fact,  since  1969, 
funds  for  another  nuclear  carrier  have 
not  been  authorized — a  fact  which  at 
least  reflects  concern  within  the  admin- 
istration over  the  future  role  of  aircraft 
cftiTlcrs 
Finally,  the  P-14  and  its  contractor, 
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Onimman,  bave  encountered  the  most 
serious  cost  and  contract  difficulties. 
These  have  been  discussed  In  the  great- 
est detail  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PROxmaK). 

As  a  result  of  some  or  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  $806.1  million  authorization  In 
this  bill  for  48  F-14A's  was  completely 
deleted  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  entire  matter  came 
under  special  study  and  reconsideration 
within  the  Defense  Department. 

The  concerns  and  doubts  expressed 
about  the  F-14  on  the  floor  2  years  ago 
have  evolved  into  real  and  concrete  prob- 
lems which  we  all  clearly  recognize.  But 
it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
deem itself,  and  to  revise  its  Judgment. 
To  continue  with  the  F-14,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  has  been  revealed,  would  be 
like  Ford  Motor  Co.  poiu^g  more  mil- 
lions into  the  Edsel  after  its  first  year 
sales  report  came  in. 

Corporations  have  the  wisdom  and 
ability  to  recognize  when  they  have 
plaimed  products  that  fall  to  match  their 
expectations.  They  know  when  to  reverse 
a  decision  in  light  of  new  evidence. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  for  the  Congress, 
and  the  Defense  Department  to  do  the 
same?  Particularly  when  the  issue  at 
hand  is  not  Just  a  mistaken  investment, 
but  potential  injury  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

It  Is  no  great  sin  to  change  one's  deci- 
sion. The  American  people  imderstand 
that.  But  they  will  not  understand  the 
obstinate  commitment  to  spend  billions 
for  a  plane  with  parts  costing  tvrtce  the 
price  of  gold  that  turns  out  to  be  not 
much  better,  if  any,  than  our  present 
ones. 

We  propose  to  stop  this  program  now, 
and  Invest  money  in  pursuing  the  option 
of  a  light,  cheap,  unencumbered,  truly 
air  superiority  fighter. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  will 
be  clear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  documents  be  printed  at 
this  point.  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law  report  on  the  F-14 
m  1969. 
The  Senate  debate  on  the  F-14  in  1969. 
The  MCPL  report  on  Tactical  Air  in 
1970. 

Two  speeches  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmme)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

MzMBXxs  OF  CoNcacss  roB  Peaci  Thkottgh 
Law 

military  8pbn0in0  report 1969 

The  Navy  F-14  program  i 

Summary  ' 

The  F-14  la  a  new  multl-mlaston  c&rrler- 
tMUsed  Qgbter  currently  under  development 
for  the  Navy  by  Onimman.  It  U  to  replace 
the  Navy's  present  P-4  Phantoms  as  a  general 
air  superlonty  flghter/escort  In  the  mld- 
1970'8.  Carrying  the  Phoenix  missile,  It  Is  to 
perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the 
now  defunct  P-lllB  against  Soviet  bombers 
and  cruise  mlssUea.  It  Is  also  to  have  an  air 
to  ground  attack  capability. 

The  A  model  of  the  F-14,  using  engines, 
avionics  and  Phoenix  developed  for  the  P- 
11  IB  Is  planned  to  be  operational  tn  1973. 
The  B  model,  vising  advanced  technology 
englnee,  la  planned  to  be  operational  In  I97S. 
The  C  model,  using  advanced  avionics,  Is 
planned  to  be  operational  in  the  late  1070'8. 


The  F-14,  as  presently  conceived,  is  an 
enormously  complex  and  expensive  weapons 
system.  The  Navy  presently  estimates  the 
"unit  flyaway  oost"  of  the  plane  at  less  than 
$8  million.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  "systems  coat"  of  the  F-14  over  a  ten 
year  period  would  be  $16  bUllon. 

Reooounendatlon 

Congress  should  not  authorize  $27S  million 
in  procurement  funds  requested  for  the  F- 
14A  In  th»- FY  1970  budget  p«ndlng  Con- 
gressional review  of  attack  aircraft  carriers, 
and  the  requirement  for  a  new  carrier  based 
aircraft  and  the  Phoenix  missile  system. 

Rationale  and  Dlsciisslon 
A.  Current  status  of  program 
1.  From  F-111  B  to  F-14.  In  19S8.  Congress 
decreed  the  demise  of  the  Navy  F-Ul  B  and 
authorized  Instead  development  of  a  new 
multl-mlsslon  Navy  fighter,  the  F-14.  The 
principal  mission  of  the  F- 1 1 1  B  was  to  be 
fleet  air  defense  (FAD) .  It  was  to  carry  six 
long-range  alr-to-alr  Phoenix  missiles  and 
aophlstloated  avionics.  liOlterlng  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fleet,  the  F-lll  B  was  to 
counter  supersonic  enemy  bombers  armed 
with  long-range  alr-to-surface  missiles,  and 
hopefully,  to  defend  against  siirface- 
launched  cruise  missiles  as  well.  The  F-lll  B 
program  encovmtered  numerous  delays  and 
rapid  oo0t  Increases.  Weight  and  size  prob- 
lems arose  in  connection  with  heavy  com- 
(tonenta  such  as  engines,  sophisticated 
avloolcs  and  the  Phoenix,  as  well  as  with  the 
alrframa,  which  was  designed  also  to  meet 
Air  Force  requirements  for  the  F-lll  A.  There 
were  also  dUBculties  in  mating  engine  to  air 
frame. 

The  F-14  Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  "un- 
solicited Onimman  proposal"  of  late  1967,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  Navy  Fighter  Study 
of  early  1988,  a  pending  Navy  proposal  for 
a  new  mld-1970's  fighter  (VFAX)  and  the 
demise  of  the  F-lll  B.  The  F-14  is  to  have 
several  possible  missions.  It  Is  to  replace  the 
Navy's  F-4  Phantoms  as  a  mld-1970'8  and  80'b 
air  superiority  fighter  and  escort — a  role 
which  seams  to  have  superseded  the  fleet  air 
defexise  role  In  Importance  since  1968  Navy 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees; 
it  is  to  perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission 
of  the  F-lll  B;  and  It  Is  to  bave  an  alr-to- 
groiind  attack  capability. 

a.  The  F-14  A.  Orumman  received  the  con- 
tract for  development  of  the  first  version  of 
the  F-14.  the  F-14  A,  In  February,  1969.  Th^ 
P-14  A  Is  to  be  a  swtng-wlng.  supersonic  air- 
craft using  the  P-111  B's  engines  and  AWO-9 
avionics  (airborne  missile  control  system,  in- 
cluding radars  and  computers).  The  avionics 
are  to  be  redesigned  for  tandem  seating,  and 
for  Are  control  of  the  existing  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles  as  well  as  the 
Phoenix  (still  In  development).  The  F-14  A 
airframe  will  use  titanium  for  weight  saving, 
and  will  be  optimized,  to  the  extent  other 
missions  permit,  for  maneuverability  in  "dcg- 
flgbt"  situations.  The  F-14  A  is  to  have  the 
capability  of  carrying  one  or  more  weapons 
systems  in  varying  mixes — internal  cannon. 
Phoenix.  Sparrow.  Sidewinder,  conventional 
air-to-ground  ordnance — depending  on  which 
threats  materialize  and  which  missions  seem 
most  Important  in  any  given  situation. 

Present  plans  reportedly  call  for  procure- 
ment of  fewer  than  100  F-14  A's,  for  test, 
evaluation,  training,  and  deployment.  The 
target  date  for  initial  deployment  with  the 
fleet  is  mld-1973. 

3.  The  F-14  B  and  C.  Both  the  F-14  B  and 
C  are  to  use  the  airframe  developed  for  the 
F-14  A.  Both  are  to  use  advanced  technology 
engines  (higher  thrust  and  lower  weight  than 
F-lll /P-14  A  engines)  which  aiV^mder  Joint 
development  with  the  Air  Force  fof^^oeslble 
vise  in  AMSA  and  a  proposed  P-lS  fighter. 
Target  date  for  operational  "B"  englneh  is 
sometime  In  1975.  F-14  As  are  to  be  retro- 
fitted with  "B"  engines,  supposedly  at  mini- 
mum cost  since  the  F-14  A  airframe  has  been 


designed  with  the  new  engines  In  mind.  Tba 
late  ig70'8  F-14  C  18  to  Incorporate  advaaesd 
avionics. 

4.  Cotti.  At  present,  unit  "flyaway  oostt" 
of  the  F-14  are  bemg  estimated  by  Navy 
officials  at  something  vinder  f8  million,  tk^ 
estimate  assumes  a  production  run  of  soias 
460  aircraft  In  the  A  and  B  versions  of  tiM 
F-14.  and  the  absence  of  unexpected  tecb- 
nlcal  problems  and  delays.  Other  estlmatst 
within  the  Administration  are  reportedly 
•3  to  $3  million  higher.  The  cost  of  procurw 
ing  the  Phoenix  missile  (currently  estlmatsa 
at  some  $319,000  per  missile)  as  well  as  tbe 
cost  of  other  missUes  and  ordnance,  and 
probably,  part  of  the  cost  of  the  avionics  (or 
the  Phoenix  (cvirrent  cost  (or  each  Phoenix 
avionics  unit:  about  ta  million)  are  not  In- 
cluded in  the  "flyaway  cost." 

II  the  P-14  program  goes  according  to 
plan,  the  Navy  plana  to  replace  moet  of  Its 
P-4's  (Phantoms)  with  the  plane,  whlcn 
means  that  the  eventual  "buy"  of  the  F-14 
could  go  as  high  as  1000.  Estimates  of  tbe 
ten-year  'systemi"  cost  for  the  F-14  (R  &  t). 
procurement,  spare  parts,  support,  training, 
and  maintenance)  are  classlfled.  but  are  re> 
portedly  below  unofllclal  estimates  ranging 
from  t20  bUIion  to  over  930  biUlon. 

B.  The   argument   for   a   new   carrier  baaed 

aircraft:  Mld-70's  role 

Because  an  essential  role  of  the  plane  Is 
air  defense  for  carriers,  the  case  (or  the  F-14 
begins  with  the  case  csurler  task  forces,  'nie 
Navy  contends  that  carriers  can  play  a  vital 
role  In  a  sustained  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  in 
limited  wars  such  as  tlie  Korean  War  or  the 
current  conflict  in  Vietnam,  in  show-of- 
force  or  deterrence  situations  In  various  areas 
of  tension  and  confrontation,  and  perhaps 
even  in  tactical  nuclear  engagements.  It  is 
assumed  that  carrier  forces  can  be  effectively 
defended  in  these  situations  now.  but  that 
by  the  mld-1970's,  present  carrier-based  air- 
borne weapon  systems  and  aircraft  will  be 
outclassed  in  both  fleet  defense  and  In  flghter 
and  attack  roles  by  sophisticated  Soviet 
capabilities. 

C.  Critique  of  argument:    The  Soviet  con- 

tingency Is  vinllkely 

1.  A  full-scale,  svistalned  oonTentlons) 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  seems  an  vmllktiy 
contingency  today  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

a.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  such  a  oon« 
tlngency  is  possible,  that  it  will  not  rapidly 
escalate  to  nuclear  war  or  wUl  not  be  stoppsd 
short  of  the  brink  after  a  few  days;  U  we  also 
assume  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  will  have  tbs 
full  range  of  sophisticated  capabUltles  pre- 
dicted for  the  lOTO's — a  large  fleet  of  sophisti- 
cated attack  submarines,  a  large  force  of 
long-range  and  medium-range  supersonic 
bombers  armed  with  stand-off  mlssllss,  a 
fleet  of  surface  vessels  armed  with  cruise 
missiles  and  following  the  U3.  fleet  around — 
then  carried  task  forces  appear  exceedingly 
wUnerable  with  or  without  tbe  F-14.  Even 
if  tbe  fleet  Is  provided  with  tbe  widest  range 
of  defense  capabUltles,  It  is  probable  that  a 
full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
force  wovUd  be  successfvil  and  not  prohibi- 
tively costly. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assimas  a  fuit- 
scale  encounter  with  the  Soviet  Union  but 
less  than  the  full  range  of  Soviet  capaoltl- 
ties  that  have  been  predicted  for  tbe  70*8. 
tbe  need  for  the  F-14  Is  stUl  open  to  doubt. 
In  particular,  some  critics  have  questlonsd 
the  need  for  a  new  flghter  to  meet  a  futors 
Soviet  bomber  threat. 

Chairman  Mahon  of  tbe  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  commented  thus  during 
the  1968  hearings: 

The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  ofll* 
clals  for  some  time.  It  has  not,  of  coojm^ 
developed  to  date. 

In  a  late  1968  report  on  tbe  U.8.  tactical 
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gU  power  program  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Senrlcea  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, the  following  points  on  tbe  bomber 
threat  are  made : 

The  P-lllB  was  designed  primarily  for 
fieet  air  defense  against  Soviet  supersonic 
bombers.  But  that  threat  is  either  limited  or 
does  not  exist;  and  therefore,  we  believe  the 
Navy  should  re-examine  tbe  prime  requlre- 
menu  for  the  VPX-1  (P-14A)  as  to  its  most 
important  role,  in  the  light  of  the  most 
predictable  threat  to  the  fleet.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  assignment  of  four  mis- 
sions to  this  single  aircraft  with  potential 
degradation  In  its  capacity  to  perform  the 
primary  mission. 

D.  Present  capabilities  suffice  for  show  of 
force  and  deterrence  oontingencles 

1.  Per  show-of -force  and  deterrence  In  ten- 
sion spots — the  roles  carrier  task  forces  may 
be  best  suited  for  In  the  future — the  Navy's 
existing  defensive  capabilities  and  aircraft 
can  probably  do  the  job.  The  alternative  to 
building  any  new  Navy  flghter  Is  to  rely 
on  the  presently  deployed  advanced  Phantom 
F-4  J '8  for  the  missions  assigned  to  the  P- 
14,  and  to  produce  more  as  necessary  (the 
production  Une  Is  scheduled  now  to  close  In 
1972)  with  very  substantial  savings.  Also, 
there  are  electronic  coimter-measures  and 
point  defense  systems  presently  deployed  or 
planned  for  the  fleet  for  additional  deter- 
rence of  potential  threats  to  the  fleet. 

2.  The  Navy  argues  that  maximum  de- 
terrent effect  should  l)e  sought  through  a 
mix  of  several  of  tbe  most  advanced  defen- 
sive capabilities — airborne,  svirface-l»sed 
missile  defense,  and  electronic  counter  meas- 
ures. But  it  Is  probable,  that  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  deterrence  will 
be  achieved  as  much  by  Soviet  reluctance 
to  directly  engage  U.S.  armed  forces,  as  by 
the  deployment  of  the  most  advanced  fleet 
air  defense  capabilities.  The  possibility  of 
escalation  to  nuclear  war  Is  what  counts 
most. 

3.  For  show-of -force  roles  which  do  not  di- 
rectly Involve  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  also 
questionable  whether  the  P-14  la  necessary. 
The  F-4  Phantom  has  been  described  as  the 
"best  flghter  In  the  free  world  today."  The 
F-4  J  model  Is  equipped  with  Sparrow  and 
Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  mlssUes.  Its  range  and 
the  capabilities  of  Its  avionics  are  not  as 
great  as  those  planned  for  the  P-14.  But  In 
dogflghts  In  the  exceptionally  hostile  air  en- 
vironment over  North  Vietnam,  the  Phan- 
toms have  proved  a  match  for  high  perform- 
ance Soviet  MlO-ai's. 

P.  Other  contingencies  also  are  problematical 
Other  contingencies  in  which  It  Is  contend- 
ed that  new  advanced  carrier-based  aircraft 
may  be  essential  include  a  full-scale  conven- 
tional war  with  Red  China;  Initial  "surge  op- 
erations '  at  the  outbreak  of  a  limited  war: 
prolonged  c^>eratlons  during  a  limited  war; 
skirmishes  off  the  coasts  of  small  hostile 
countries;  and  show  of  force  situations 
against  Soviet  allies,  given  aircraft  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  MIO-21. 

The  contingency  of  a  full-scaled  conven- 
tional vrar  with  Red  China  seems  almost  as 
Improbable  as  the  comparable  Soviet  con- 
tingency. And  even  against  Red  China,  car- 
rier task  forces — with  or  without  the  P-14 — 
might  be  vulnerable,  particularly  when  sail- 
ing near  any  part  of  the  Asian  land  mass 
under  Red  Chinese  control. 

In  moet  foreseeable  sustained  limited  war 
operations,  land-based  aircraft  can  or  should 
be  relied  upon.  In  limited  war  operations 
which  might  reqvUre  carrier  based  aircraft 
and  in  "surge  operations"  and  skirmishes, 
the  argument  for  the  F-14  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  prospective  new  Soviet  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  other  capabUltles  may  be 
made  available  in  quantity  to  smaller  hostile 
covmtrles.  But  this  possibility,  comparable 


to  the  Red  China  contingency,  does  not  Jus- 
tify proceeding  now  with  the  F-14  program 
in  all  it«  present  complexity  and  expense, 
a.  Tbe  F-14  program  can  be  delayed  for 
1  year  whUe  It  Is  reviewed  by  Congress 
On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  above,  any 
risks  Incurred  by  a  delay  of  one  year  In  the 
P-14  program  appear  fvilly  acceptable. 

Appendix 

A.  Questions  concerning  the  P-14  program 

with  Phoenix  missile  as  now  envisioned 

1.  Why  a  multl-mlaalon  plane? 
By  building  the  P-14  as  presently  designed 
the  Navy  may  be  spending  large  sums  for  the 
latest  In  engines,  avionics,  weaponry  and 
airframe  all  in  one  plane  that  will  perform 
Its  two  principal  missions — fleet  air  defense 
and  air  superiority — satisfactorily  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  highest  possible  performance 
of  either  one.  For  example,  in  order  to  get 
a  better  all-around  air  superiority  flghter, 
the  F-14'B  fleet  air  defense  capabilities  will 
be  less  than  those  of  the  F-lll  B.  It  will  not 
be  able  to  loiter  for  as  great  a  period  of  time 
or  as  fM  from  the  fleet  as  the  F-lll  B;  nor 
will  It  carry  as  many  as  six  Phoenix  missiles. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  reduced  fleet  air  defense 
capabUlty,  deployment  of  the  Phoenix  Is  itUl 
being  planned. 

The  Phoenix  missile  Is  an  enormously  com- 
plicated and  expensive  weapons  system  which 
Is  still  under  development.  Even  though 
equipped  with  the  latest  In  devices  to  en- 
sure that  it  win  reach  iU  targets,  there  Is 
the  possibility  that  tbe  technology  of  ef- 
fective counter-measures  may  render  It  ob- 
solete shortly  after  deployment.  Moreover, 
each  Phoenix  weighs  approximately  1000 
pounds.  Even  though  the  P-14  need  not  carry 
a  full  complement  of  Phoenix,  or  any  at  all 
In  the  performance  of  certain  missions,  the 
airframe  has  to  be  designed  to  carry  it  and 
gains  In  weight  thereby.  Similarly,  the 
sophisticated  avionics  for  the  Phoenix  and 
other  weapons  sjrstems  adds  weight. 

The  Navy  argues  that  the  F-14  airframe 
has  been  designed  for  high  maneuverabUlty 
in  "dogflght"  situations  when  the  plane  is 
not  carrying  the  Phoenix,  and  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  are 
significantly  Increased  by  the  P-14'8  avionics. 
It  also  argues  that  for  an  acceptable  in- 
crease In  costs  and  In  degradation  of  the 
"dogflghter"  capability,  it  gets  a  plane  ca- 
pable of  meeting  a  wide  spectrum  of  possible 
threats. 

Taking  into  account  the  most  likely  con- 
tingencies for  the  fleet  and  alternative  de- 
fense systems,  however,  the  argument  for  a 
miUtl-mlsslon  flghter — particularly  one  de- 
signed to  carry  the  Phoenix  for  fleet  air  de- 
fense— ^losee  much  of  its  force. 

Navy  pilots  have  reportedly  expressed  res- 
ervations about  the  complexity  and  weight 
of  the  weapons  systems  and  avionics  planned 
for  the  P-14.  If,  after  Congressional  review, 
a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  P-14  is  made, 
consideration  shovUd  be  given  to  buUdlng  a 
smaller,  less  costly  flghter.  Such  an  aircraft 
could  be  less  laden  with  heavy  avionics — 
giving  a  premium  to  high  maneuverability 
for  "dogflghts"  and  other  air  superiority 
missions. 

As  for  the  Phoenix,  if  It  is  decided  that  the 
system  Is  sufficiently  reliable,  and  that  plaus- 
ible threats  justify  costs  for  deployment, 
consideration  shovUd  be  given  to  adapting 
an  existing  aircraft  to  carry  the  system. 
Navy  officials  say  they  have  studied  this  al- 
ternative, particularly  in  connection  with  the 
A-6,  and  that  substantial  modlflcatlons  of 
the  aircraft  and  costs  wovUd  be  Involved,  as 
well  as  problems  of  compatibility  In  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  and  the  mlssUe. 
These  conclusions  should  be  re-examined  If 
the  case  for  dropping  the  Phoenix  capabUlty 
from  the  F-14  is  accepted. 


2.  Why  buUd  any  P-l4A's?  Why  not  wait  for 
tbe  P-14B? 
Some  critics  of  the  P-14  program,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Administration  argue 
strongly  that  the  F-14A  will  be  only  margin- 
ally superior  to  the  fleet's  present  Phantom's 
becavise  It  wlU  vise  the  heavy  engines,  avi- 
onics, and  Phoenix  missile  from  the  P-lllB. 
They  sviggest  that  the  P-14  airframe  de- 
velopment should  be  stretched  out  until  tbe 
advanced  technology  "B"  engines  become 
available  eighteen  months  to  two  years  from 
now  for  development  with  the  airframe,  and  - 
that  plans  to  procure  any  P-14's  with  present 
engines  should  be  cancelled.  The  higher- 
thrust  and  lighter-weight  engines  being  de- 
veloped for  the  P-14B  appear  to  promise 
Blgmflcantly  higher  performance  for  this 
model  even  if  It  carries  the  Phoenix  and 
presently  planned  avionics. 

Navy  officials  argue  that  the  P-14A  Is 
needed  as  a  hedge  against  possible  threats 
and  any  slippage  In  "B"  engine  development 
and  that  a  two  year  stretch-out  In  the  pro- 
gram win  be  costly  and  entail  delays  in 
necessary  R.  &  D.  for  the  whole  F-14  program. 
The  deslrablUty  of  proceeding  with  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  the  P-14A  as 
presently  plaimed  should  be  explcved  in  the 
Congressional  review  reconunended  in  this 
paper.  This  review  Itself  will  entail  some 
stretch-out  In  the  A  program,  and  might 
entail  a  postponwnent  In  the  present  target 
date  of  mld-1973  for  deployment  of  P-14A's. 
But  the  P-14B.  the  model  the  Navy  U  most 
anxlovis  to  acquire  as  the  air  superlwlty 
flghter  of  the  future,  vriU  become  opera- 
tional in  1975. 

B.  Poeslble  scvlngs 
The  FY  1970  budget  request  for  the  F-14 
breaks  down  as  follows  in  total  obllgatlonal 
authority:  $275  million  for  procvu-ement  for 
six  test  and  evalviatlon  models  of  tbe  P-14A 
and  long  lead-time  Items  and  q>are  parts; 
$175  mUUon  In  R.  &  D.  for  work  on  the 
P-14A;  *50  mlUion  In  R.  &  D.  for  the  Navy's 
share  of  development  costs  of  the  "B"  engine 
and  for  F-14C  avionics;  $18  million  in  R.  ft  D. 
for  the  Phoenix. 

Estimated  savings  on  the  P-14A :  $275  mU- 
Iton  in  FY  1970  if  the  proposal  In  this  paper 
is  adopted;  perhaps  $1  to  $2  billion  over  the 
next  five  years  If  the  decision  Is  taken  not 
to  procure  any  A  models  of  the  F-14.  How- 
ever, If  an  Increased  number  of  F-l4B"s  are 
procured  to  fill  In  (or  the  "A"  models,  these 
savings  might  In  tbe  long  term  amount  only 
to  those  realized  on  the  "A"  engine  and 
mlsceUaneous  development  costs  peculiar  to 
the  P-14A. 

Estimated  savings  from  dropping  tb« 
Phoenix  system  from  the  P-14  and  perhaps 
same  electronics  for  a  less  complex  and  leas 
costly  P-14:  No  reliable  estimate  available 
The  savings  should  be  substantial. 

Estimated  savings  If  the  whole  F-14  pro- 
gram U  cancelled,  at  the  very  least,  perhaps 
$10  bUllon  If  account  is  taken  that  addi- 
tional Phantoms  or  other  aircraft  would  be 
procured  Instead. 

Mr.  Hastkx.  Mr.  President,  those  of  vis  who 
bave  offered  amendments  to  the  pending 
military  procurement  authorisation  bill 
share  vrtth  every  other  Member  of  this  body  a 
determination  to  keep  America's  defeniws 
overwhelmingly  powertvil.  Every  one  of  vis 
recognizes  how  vital  it  is,  not  only  to  tbe 
United  States  but  to  aU  the  people  of  tbe 
non-Commtinlst  world,  that  our  military 
power  remain  sufficiently  great  to  deter  po- 
tential aggressors.  There  Is  not  a  Idember  at 
the  Senate  who  does  not  vinderstand  the  bit- 
ter principle  of  30tb  century  Intematlonat 
politics — that  weakness  does  not  prevent 
war.  It  invites  it. 

Our  efforts  during  these  Icmg  weeks  of  de- 
bate bave  In  every  case  been  directed  toward 
the  ellmmatlon  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
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waat«  and  Inefflclency.  We  have  proceeded  on 
the  aaaumptlon  that  6.  10.  30  bllUona  of  dol- 
lars expended  on  unneceaaary  or  gravely 
questionable  weapons  systems  is  that  mnch 
money  wasted — and  America  weakened  by 
precisely  that  amount.  In  short.  Mr.  Praal- 
dent,  the  issue  has  never  been  between  those 
who  favor  a  strong  America  and  those  Who 
favor  a  soft,  flabby  debilitated  America.  The 
issue  has  always  been  one  of  dlSerencea  of 
Judgment  among  the  100  U.S.  Senators  e^»ry 
one  of  whom  is  passionately  dedicated  to 
keeping  America  powerful,  proud,  and  free. 

It  Is  m  that  spirit  that  the  dUtlngulahed 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  offer  our 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  authorliatton 
bill  before  us  contains  $460  mUllon  for  the 
Navy  F-14  fighter.  This  la  only  the  first  In- 
stallment on  sm  enormous  program.  The  10- 
year  cost  to  buy  and  operate  F-14's  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  has  been  estimated  at 
|2S  billion — over  three  times  as  much  as  the 
administration  estimated  for  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. The  F-14  program  has  been  the  center 
of  controversy  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  past  2  years.  The  issue  la  not 
whether  the  Navy  should  develop  a  new 
fighter  to  replace  the  P-111  and  F-4;  ther*  is 
widespread  agreement  that  they  should. 
Rather  the  controversy  revolves  around  the 
type  of  fighter  that  should  be  developed. 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  is  the  appropriate  place  to  discuss  the 
design  of  a  new  Navy  fighter.  However,  tbwre 
is  much  more  involved  In  this  debate  tHan 
the  shape  of  the  wing  and  the  slae  of  the 
engine.  The  issues  involved  In  the  P-14  de- 
cision range  from  broad  national  policy  re- 
garding the  type  of  wars  we  want  to  prepiure 
to  fight,  to  crucial  asseaaments  of  the  nature 
of  air  warfare  In  the  future.  The  decision 
that  Is  made  will  have  profound  effects  on 
both  the  capability  and  cost  of  our  tactical 
air  forces  In  the  1970"s. 

In  Just  a  moment.  I  will  discuss  these  la- 
sues  in  more  detail.  For  the  present,  I  ean 
Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  decision  by 
pointing  out  that  critics  of  the  F-14  program 
claim  that  the  Navy  can  develop  a  much 
better  air-to-air  fighter  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  10-year  costs  by  as  much  as  $16 
bUllon. 

Just  who  are  these  critics?  nrst,  and  most 
important,  there  is  a  host  of  critics  am«yng 
the  Navy  fighter  pilots  who  will  have  to  fly 
the  new  aircraft.  The  question  of  the  figblter 
design  has  been  the  subject  of  heated  debate 
within  the  Navy  for  several  years.  It  Is  an 
open  secret  that  the  Navy  pilots  did  ftot 
like  the  P-lllB.  When  the  F-UIB  was  c»n- 
celed.  many  of  the  fighter  pilots  tried  to  get 
the  admirals  to  develop  the  small,  sUnj^le, 
and  very  maneuverable  fighter  that  they  i>e- 
lleved  would  be  essential  to  meet  the  type 
of  fighter  the  Soviets  can  develop  In  (he 
mid  1970's.  The  pilots  were  overruled, 
however,  by  Navy  management.  Instead 
of  a  single-place,  30.000-pound  maneuver- 
able  fighter,  they  got  a  two-place,  55,000- 
pound  missile  launching  platform.  Pilots  op- 
erating fighter  squadrons  are  disappointed  by 
this  decision. 

When  the  pilots  were  stified  within  the 
Navy,  their  cause  was  taken  up  by  a  group 
of  civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  these  civilians  have  been  no  more 
successful  at  convincing  the  top  level  of 
DOD  management  than  the  pilots  were  at 
convincing  the  admirals. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Issues 
involved  In  this  dispute,  both  In  terms  of 
our  capability  to  fight  auooeaafully  In  fu- 
ture wars  and  in  terms  of  cost.xlt  would 
seem  that  the  lasuea  shoiild  be  subjected 
to  widespread  public  debate.  Tet,  while 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  Is  almost 
twice  as  much  aa  that  associated  wltli  ttie 
ABM  program,  there  has  been  no  public 
debate.  The  primary  reasons  for  this  are  tt>e 
lack  of  knowledgeable  mdlvlduals  outside  of 


the  Defense  Department  who  are  free  to  speak 
up  and  ezpreas  the  alternatives  and  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  placed  around  military  programs. 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  both  of 
these  constramts  be  removed  in  the  futiue. 
The  first  can  be  removed  by  fostering  the 
establishment  of  competent  research  groups 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  aerospace  Industry  for 
financial  support.  The  second  can  be  removed 
by  Insisting  that  only  essential  Information 
be  withheld  from  the  public  on  the  basis  of 
security  claaaification.  The  recent  ABM  de- 
bate indicated  how  far  it  Is  possible  to  go  In 
declassifying  essential  information  without 
endangering  national  security. 

We  should  insist  on  similar  openness  In 
other  areas  as  well.  If  there  has  been  no 
public  debate  of  these  issues,  at  least  we 
could  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  carefully  scrutinize  the  Issues  be- 
fore reporting  out  the  authorization  bill.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  our 
colleagues  must  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  F-14.  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  call  one  single  witness  to 
present  the  arguments  against  the  F-14.  In 
the  absence  of  critical  review  In  either  the 
public  press  or  In  the  Senate  committees,  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
seven  specific  documents  which  present  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
the  requested  material. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  unwise  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  vote  authorization  for  such  a 
huge  sum  of  money  without  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring the  alternatives  available.  Some  may 
argue  that  the  Issues  are  too  complex  to  be 
understood  by  the  lay  person.  The  Issuee  in 
this  case,  however,  are  considerably  leas  com- 
plex than  those  in  the  ABM  dispute;  and 
the  costs  and  impact  to  our  national  security 
are  Just  as  large.  Even  if  the  administration 
refuses  to  cooperate — Indeed  especially  since 
the  administration  refuses  to  cooperate — we 
should  thoroughly  air  the  pro«  and  cons  of 
the  F-14  program.  While  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  more  evidence,  I  will  try  to  outline 
the  case  for  an  alternative  to  the  F-14 
program. 

There  are  two  basic  Issues  that  must  be 
addressed  in  deciding  on  the  tjrpe  of  fighter 
the  Navy  should  develop  to  replace  the  r-l4. 
These  are  the  types  of  wars  we  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  and  the  nature  of  air  warfEire 
In  the  future. 

The  P-14  Phoenix  concept  has  evolved 
from  longstanding  Navy  Interest  In  protect- 
ing the  carriers  In  a  nuclear  war.  The  con- 
cept originated  In  the  1950'b  when  we  were 
planning  our  forces  primarily  for  a  nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time  It 
was  quite  clear  that  a  single  nuclear  weapon 
delivered  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  car- 
rier wo\ild  wipe  out  an  entire  task  force. 
Thus,  to  protect  their  nuclear  attack  mission, 
the  Navy  desperately  needed  a  weapon  that 
would  destroy  100  percent  of  the  Soviet 
missile-launching  bombers  in  a  massed  at- 
tack against  the  task  force.  The  original  pro- 
posal was  called  Eagle/Alree  or  Mlssileer — it 
consisted  of  a  low  performance,  long  loiter, 
missile  platform  and  an  alr-to-alr  mlssUe  of 
unprecedented  size  and  complexity. 

The  Eagle  missile  program  was  canceled 
In  the  early  1960*8  due  to  technical  Infeasl- 
bUlty.  However,  the  Navy  never  gave  up  on 
the  missile.  It  resubmitted  the  idea,  renamed 
the  missile — appropriately  enough,  "the 
Phoenix"— and  tied  it  to  the  Ul-fated  F-lllB 
airplane — again  with  the  Idea  of  providing  a 
platform  of  launching  long-range  mxiltlshot 
misellea  at  formations  of  enemy  bombers. 

The  Navy  realized  that  the  F-lllB,  over- 
burdened with  the  complex  electronic  sys- 
tems needed  to  launch  and  control  the  Phoe- 
nix, woxild  not  meet  its  needs  for  an  alr-to- 
alr  fighter  In  the  1970's.  Even  in  the  early 
1960's  it  had  proposed  another,  smaller  fight- 
er to  perform  the  essential  air  combat  or  dog- 
fight Job. 


In  1988  the  Navy  finally  dlveatad  ItHlf  « 
the  F-IllB.  The  reason  It  offarad  woa  Hhtt 
the  P-lllB,  while  adequate  for  flaot 
could  not  perform  the  alr-to-alr  oombat  \ 
adequately.  It  could  not  dogfight  on 
terms  with  a  Mlg  31,  let  alone  the  mora  Ml. 
vanced  Soviet  fighters  of  the  late  lB70's. 

After  offering  this  rationale  for  '•*»^*«U|1^ 
the  F-llIB,  the  Navy  again  tied  the  FbOMtt 
mlaalle  to  its  so-called  new  "Fighter" — tkl 
F-14.  The  Phoenix  miasUa,  with  tta  ■■aotl 
ated  two  or  three  tons  of  supporting  equt^ 
ment.  Is  the  primary  reason  why  the  F-14  !• 
as  large,  heavy,  unmaneuverablc  and  expoa. 
Blve  aa  it  la.  Once  again  the  Navy  baa  d»> 
signed  a  low-pterformance,  long-loiter  tlnM, 
missile- Ian nc h  I  ng  platform  Instead  of  a 
fighter.  The  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Ignatius,  indicated  that  the  F-14A  would 
only  be  "comparable"  to  the  current  Mlg  91 
in  a  dogfight.  My  information  mdlcates  thla 
Is  a  decidedly  optimistic  assessment.  Obvi- 
ously, the  F-14A  will  be  much  worse  tbaa 
the  Soviet  aircraft  we  can  expect  to  face  la 
the  mid  and  l*te  1970'8.  Nevertheless,  the 
Navy  Is  planning  to  buy  67  of  these  Inferlcr 
F-14A'B  at  a  total  cost  which  would  be  as 
high  as  11.4  bUllon. 

The  Navy  argues  that  tiie  F-14B,  which 
will  have  an  advanced  engine  with  mors 
thrust,  will  be  a  better  dogfighter  than  the 
F-14A.  The  F-14B.  however,  will  be  Just  aa 
heavy  and  have  the  same  undersized  wing 
as  the  F-14A.  Thus,  it  will  be  conslderaUy 
lees  maneuverable  than  It  could  be  without 
the  Phoenix  and  all  the  associated  fieet  air 
defense  compromises.  We  know  It  will  not 
be  as  good  a  dogfighter  as  the  Air  Force  F-IS, 
Nor  can  It  match  the  even  better  perform- 
ance that  the  Soviets  can  build  Into  their 
next  fighter  generation. 

Quoting  Navy  Captain  Holmqulst: 

"Modern  technology  and  the  wonders  of 
Avionics  will  certainly  allow  us  to  oombtnt 
all  of  the  functions  and  weapons  of  an  aU- 
weather  attack  aircraft,  a  fighter,  and  aa 
interceptor  Into  one  aircraft.  However,  suob 
an  airplane  would  be  expensive,  complicated. 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  training  a  pilot 
and  crew  would  present  formidable  problems. 
More  Important,  if  we  allow  the  enemy  tb* 
same  technology,  he  can  build  single-pur- 
pose aircraft  which  would  be  superior  to  our 
multi-purpose  aircraft  in  each  of  the  mis- 
sions It  performs. 

In  view  of  this  history  it  is  important 
to  examine  the  Justification  for  the  Phoenix 
in  some  detail. 

Since  the  nuclear  attack  mission  of  the 
carrier  has  lost  its  credibility,  the  primary 
Justification  for  the  Phoenix  Is  now  defenss 
against  the  same  massed  raids  of  Sovlst 
naval  bombers  launclxlng  the  aame  mlwllws, 
but  armed  with  conventional  rather  than 
nuclear  warheads.  It  Is  essential  to  rsallas 
that  no  Communist  nation  In  the  world  bo- 
slde  the  U.S.S.R.  has  even  the  beginnings  at 
a  naval  bomber  fieet.  The  Soviet  naval 
bomber  fleet  itself,  as  Representative  Mahom 
has  pointed  out,  never  materialised  into  ttis 
massive  forces  the  Navy  has  been  predicting 
for  years.  Thus,  the  Phoenix  must  be  Jus- 
tified for  defending  the  carrier  In  waters  ad- 
jacent to  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  massive  oon- 
ventlonal  war,  with  U.SJ3JI.  forces  fully 
involved.  Tet,  under  these  Improbable  otr- 
cumstances,  the  Soviet  bombers  are  by  no 
means  the  worst  threat. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  laig* 
Soviet  submarine  forces  make  It  Imposalblo 
for  our  carriers  to  operate  In  either  tb0 
North  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean,  with  or 
without  Phoenix.  Some  here  will  remraabcr 
that  It  was  Impoaslble  in  World  War  n  tat 
either  British  or  American  carriers  to  launob 
strikes  from  the  North  Sea  against  Oennaay. 
The  situation  for  the  carrier  today  Is  mutfi 
worse:  its  speed  has  barely  increased  wtiUs 
the  submarine's  speed  has  Increased  by  a 
factor  of  five  with  commensurate  reductions 
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in  noise  and  detectablUty.  Not  only  U  the 
carrier  far  mors  vulnerable,  It  Is  also  not 
needed  since  there  are  over  100  airfields  of 
8  000  feet  or  longer  in  Central  Europe.  The 
Air  Force  has  indicated  that  this  is  more 
than  enough  to  handle  aU  the  tactical  air 
needed  in  Europe.  Since  the  F-4s  are  more 
than  adequate  against  the  few  nonmlsslle- 
Isunchlng  bombers  avaUable  to  the  less- 
developed  Chinese  or  the  East  Europeans, 
we  find  ourselves  In  the  paradoxical  position 
of  incurring  the  enormous  cost  and  the 
fighter  deficiencies  of  the  F-14/PhoenU 
combination  in  order  to  defend  the  fleet  In 
s  theater  of  war  where  it  cannot  and  need 
not  be  used. 

The  overemphasis  on  fleet  defense  that 
has  led  to  the  F-14/Phoenlx  has  taken  our 
attention  away  from  a  much  greater  need 
to  develop  a  truly  superior  air-to-air  fighter. 
If  the  Soviets  follow  their  traditional  policy 
of  developing  small,  simple,  maneuverable 
fighters,  thev  can  produce  an  aircraft  in  the 
mid  1970s  that  will  be  significantly  better 
than  our  F-4's.  Although  we  have  not  yet 
seen  a  Soviet  fighter  that  is  a  better  dog- 
fighter than  the  Mlg  31,  we  need  to  prepare 
against  such  a  threat  since  the  leadtime  to 
develop  a  new  U.S.  fighter  is  much  longer 
than  the  intelligence  leadtime  we  will  get 
when  the  Soviet  produce  theirs. 

The  Navy  has,  in  effect,  argued  that  the 
day  of  the  dogfight  Is  over;  that  In  the 
future  we  can  count  on  missiles  to  shoot 
down  enemy  fighters  at  long  range.  The 
fighter  pilots  have  been  hearing  this  story 
for  a  long  time  They  simply  do  not  believe 
It.  The  R.  &  D.  community  has  been  prom- 
uing  better  missUee  for  20  years.  Tet,  the 
fact  remains  that  fighter-to-fighter  engage- 
menu  have  changed  little  since  World  War 
II.  Despite  very  optimistic  estimates  and 
costly  modifications  before  the  Vietnam  war, 
virtually  all  fighter  pilots  feel  strongly  that 
fighters  must  have  guns  and  that  the  guns 
will  be  used  for  the  majority  of  kills.  They 
believe  that  missiles,  particularly  complex 
ones,  wUl  be  unreliable,  easy  to  outmaneuver 
and  easy  to  countermeasure.  We  have  not 
shot  down  any  aircraft  In  air-to-air  combat 
with  missiles  used  outside  of  visual  range. 
The  position  of  the  fighter  pilots  la  summed 
up  In  the  following  quote,  again  from  Capt. 
Holmqulst: 

For  the  fighter  role,  speed,  excess  thrust, 
buffet  boundary,  roll  rate,  maneuverability, 
and  altitude  must  be  maximized,  since  the 
style  of  flghter-to-fighter  engagements  has 
changed  little  since  the  days  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea." 

The  Navy  claims  that  the  F-14  Is  also 
optimized  for  alr-to-alr  combat  role  as  well 
as  for  fleet  defense.  This  assertion  Is  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it.  First,  the  Air  Force  F-15, 
which  will  have  to  face  the  same  enemy  air- 
craft, weighs  much  less  than  the  F-14  and  Is 
much  more  maneuverable.  Clearly,  the  F-16 
will  be  a  better  aircraft  for  alr-to-alr  combat. 
More  important,  however,  there  have  been 
a  series  of  reports  In  the  trade  Journals  about 
an  alternative  fighter  that  could  be  developed 
which  would  be  much  better,  as  well  as  much 
cheaper,  than  even  the  F-16.  This  aircraft, 
which  has  been  called  the  F-XX  or  the  VF- 
XZ  In  the  Navy  version,  has  been  described 
as  a  simple,  uncompromlsed,  single  seat,  sin- 
gle engine,  under  30.000-pound  fighter  which 
derives  maximum  benefit  from  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  aerodynamics  and 
engine  technology  to  achieve  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  agility.  In  addition  to  a  gun, 
the  aircraft  would  be  armed  with  simple 
heat-seeking  missiles,  which  have  been  by 
far  the  most  effective  missiles  we  have  used 
In  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  an  aircraft  of  thU 
type  would  completely  dominate  the  F-14B 
In  alr-to-alr  combat.  If  we  could  build  It,  we 
certainly  must  be  concerned  that  the  Soviets 
might,  since  it  Is  quite  similar  In  concept  to 
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their  traditional  approach.  Otven  the  past 
performance  of  the  missile  developers,  fighter 
plloU  are  simply  not  willing  again  to  put 
their  hopes  and  their  lives  on  aircraft  of  In- 
ferior performance  which  rely  on  untested 
"paper"  weapons  for  survival  and  victory. 
They  want  a  fighter,  not  a  mlssile-launohlng 
platform. 

So  far,  I  have  only  spoken  about  perform- 
ance. However,  not  only  would  a  simple 
fighter  like  the  F-XX  outperform  the  F-14, 
It  would  also  be  very  much  cheaper.  Rough 
estimates  Indicate  that  the  10-year  cost  for 
this  type  of  aircraft  would  be  less  than  $10 
billion  as  opposed  to  $25  billion  for  the  P-14. 
The  difference  In  cost  between  the  two  pro- 
grams Is  twice  as  much  as  the  total  cost  esti- 
mated by  the  administration  for  the  ABM 
program. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  merit  further 
study.  Accordingly,  the  amendment  we  have 
proposed  to  the  authorization  bill  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  undertake  a  study  prior 
to  April  30,  1970.  This  study  would  be  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  requirements  to  be  ful- 
filled by  future  carrier-borne  aircraft  and 
the  projected  capabUity  of  the  F-14  to  fulfill 
these  requirements  In  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

ThU  study  wUl  not  delay  In  the  slightest 
way  the  Introduction  of  a  new  fighter  into 
the  Navy. 

There  is  one  final  Issue  that  concerns  me 
about  this  program,  Mr.  I»resldent.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  proposing  to  use  the  total 
package  procurement — TPP — concept  with 
token  modifications  for  procuring  the  F-14. 
Once  again,  we  are  undertaking  a  very  com- 
plex technical  development  program  based 
on  "paper"  estimates  made  by  the  contractor 
for  the  performance,  risks,  and  costs  for  a 
new  airframe,  new  fire  control,  and  new  mis- 
sile. The  DOD  has  arranged  development  and 
procurement  so  highly  concurrent,  that  we 
win  have  to  appropriate  as  much  as  $3  bil- 
lion before  we  find  out  whether  the  F-14  even 
comes  close  to  meeting  specifications,  much 
less  whether  it  has  any  usefulness  as  a 
fighter. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  ob- 
vious problems  with  this  approach  to  air- 
craft development.  TPP  has  led  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  overruns  In  the  C-5A  program. 
Already,  Independent  cost  estimates  have 
been  tnade  which  predict  as  much  as  60-per- 
cent overruns  for  P-14. 

TPP  has  also  led  to  the  technical  disaster 
with  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  The  same  peo- 
ple in  the  Pentagon  who  are  telling  us  that 
there  is  little  risk  in  the  F-14  program,  told 
us  the  same  thing  about  the  Cheyenne  based 
on  the  same  type  of  "paper"  studies  by  the 
contractor. 

Despite  promises  to  reform  the  procure- 
ment procedures  and  to  insist  on  testing 
prior  to  production  commitment,  the  very 
first  major  aircraft  program  proposed  by  the 
new  administration  falls  to  meet  these 
promises. 

I  completely  concur  with  the  very  sensi- 
ble recent  study  prepared  by  QAO  for  Sena- 
tor Hakt  on  parallel  undocumented  develop- 
ment. Given  the  technical  risks  associated 
with  a  complex  fighter  development,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  insist  on  competitive  fly- 
off  of  prototype  aircraft  prior  to  a  selection 
of  aircraft  for  production.  While  this  ap- 
proach may  seem  more  costly  and  tlme-con- 
sunolng  at  first,  it  will  assuredly  lead  to  a 
better  end  product,  and,  in  the  long  rvm.  Is 
likely  to  produce  a  usable  fighter  at  lees  total 
cost  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  When 
faced  with  a  competitive  fiy-off,  the  contrac- 
tors have  the  incentive  to  get  every  ounce  of 
performance  possible  out  of  their  designs. 
They  do  thla  by  keeping  their  beet  people 
on  the  Job  throughout — as  opposed  to  the 
usual  practice  of  assigning  the  good  people  to 
the  program  only  until  the  contract  la 
awarded  and  then  taking  them  off  to  bid 
on  the  next  one. 


The  competitive  prototype  approach  pv- 
mits  meaningful  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
duction aircraft  since  the  contractor's  bids 
are  based  on  hardware  rather  than  paper. 
Since  the  B.  &  D.  costs  are  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  10-year  cost,  even  small  savings 
In  production  and  operating  costs  can  far 
outweigh  any  extra  R.  &  D.  costs  that  might 
be  incurred. 

In  addition,  the  aircraft  might  even  be 
avaUable  sooner  since  the  competitive  pro- 
totype approach  would  reduce  the  probability 
of  needing  lirtenslve  changes  to  meet  per- 
formance goals — aa  on  the  F-lllB  and 
Cheyenne  helicopter  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  P>resldent,  I  again  find  It  Ironic 
that  the  services  have  complained  bitterly 
about  the  lack  of  aircraft  development  pro- 
grams in  this  counstry.  We  are  told  that  we 
have  not  built  a  new  fighter  since  the  F-4 
was  flown  in  the  1960's.  They  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  have  fiown  about  one  new 
prototype  each  year  and  that  this  approach 
gives  them  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  from 
which  to  choose  a  production  aircraft.  Tet, 
despite  these  claims,  neither  the  Navy  nor  the 
Air  Force  has  proposed  the  competitive  pro- 
totype development  approach  for  their  new 
fighters. 

These  are  questions  and  concerns  that 
merit  the  special  and  specific  attention  of 
Congress.  To  gain  that  attention  is  the  piu'- 
pose  of  the  amendment  which  Senator  Hat- 
nxLD  and  I  offer  today. 

The  PaismiNG  Omcia.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canmon)  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  want  to  emphasize 
from  the  outset  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  with  authorizing 
major  military  weapons  systems,  reviewed  the 
Justification  for  the  F-14  program  in  detail, 
which  is  apparently  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  attempting  to  have  done  again. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  already  there  are  over  48  studies  that 
have  been  completed  In  connection  with  the 
F-14  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Recokd  at  this  time  a 
"Sampling  of  F-14  Phoenix  Applicable 
Studies"  for  the  past  several  years,  covering 
the  F-14,  engine  problems,  and  the  associated 
problems  of  the  Phoenix  mIssUe,  totaling  48 
studies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd,  as 
follows : 

Sampling  or  F-14/PHOKmx  Apfucablx 
Stdwes 

"Navy  Fighter  Study"  Vol  I  28  March 
1968. — Analysis  of  costs,  performance,  and 
schedules  of  alternative  aircraft  and  their 
capabilities  in  Fleet  Air  Defense  and  other 
fighter  roles. 

"Navy  Fighter  Study"  Vol  n  Threat  Anal- 
ysis 28  March  1968. — Analysis  of  anticipated 
threats  and  likely  tactical  situations  for  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  during  the  mid  1970's. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Secret  Report 
"The  Navy  Fighter  Program"  May  1968.— 
This  report  presents  the  entire  rationale  for 
the  VFX  (now  the  F-14)  fighter  program.  It 
Includes  threat  assessment,  consideration  of 
alternatives,  force  level  and  cost  effectiveness 
implications,  etc. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Secret  Report 
"Navy  Fighter  Study — Phase  n"  20  May 
Iggg. — This  study  reexamined  the  operational 
effectlvenees  contributions  of  the  AWO-8/ 
Phoenix  and  the  AWQ-lO/Sparrow  systems 
and  again  concluded  that  the  AWO-B/ 
Phoenix  capabUitles  are  essential  to  meet  the 
broad  q;>ectrum  of  threats. 
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Research  Management  Corporation  Report 
No.  8-030B4  of  ao  ICarcb  19«8.— IndepentkDt 
coet  estimates  for  the  F-14  based  on  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  coet  of  high  performance 
aircraft  produced  over  the  past  teyeral  years. 
Deyelopment  Concept  Paper  for  VFAX  of 
23  Jan.  1068. — Analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
for  developing  a  mviltl- mission  VF  and  VA 
aircraft  for  the  mid  1970'8. 

"VFX  Weapons  System  Proposal  (U)"  Tte 
Vought  Aeronautics  Dlvlston  of  the  VTV 
Aerospace  Corporation  8er  3-71300/8L-103  of 
30  Sep.  1968. — In  28  Volumes.  An  exhaustive 
and  complete  technical  proposal  for  the  VFX 
aircraft  containing  design  phUoeophy,  man- 
Bgement  methods,  risk  analysis,  cost  efftc- 
tlveness  studies,  service  suitability,  and  com- 
prehensive reports  of  studies,  wind  tunnel 
tests,  laboratory  expttrlment,  and  construc- 
tion methods.  The  proposal  Included  studies 
of  advanced  version  and  effectiveness. 

"Model  225  Proposal  for  Engineering  De- 
velopment and  Production  (U)"  Ser  747-07 
2095  of  1  Oct  1968.  The  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Company. — In  33  volumes  with  material  as 
described  for  the  LTV  proposal.  For  the  VFX. 
"Proposal  for  VFX  High  Performance,  Car- 
rier Based  Fighter  Aircraft  Weapon  System, 
Contract  N00019-69-C-0047  (U)".  The  Con- 
valr  Division  of  the  General  I>ynamlc8  Cor- 
poration, Report  No.  aDC-ACV-68-001  of 
30  Sept  1068. — In  23  Volumes  with  material 
as  described  for  the  LTV  proposal. 

"Proposal  for  High  Performance  Carrier 
Based  Fighter  Aircraft  Weapon  System  VFX 
(U)  '.  The  North  American  Rockwell  Corpo- 
ration Serial  ADO-68-32  dtd  28  Sept  1068.— 
In  32  Volumes  with  material  as  described  for 
the  LTV  proposal. 

"Contract  Definition  Report  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Proposal  for  the  VFX 
Weapon  System  (U)  '.  Grumman  Alrcrsift 
Engineering  Corporation,  Serial  P8R-303 
dated  1  Oct  1968. — In  37  Volumes  with  mate- 
rial Included  as  described  for  the  LTV  pro- 
posal. 

"The  Air  Target",  Vol  I  of  Rationales  for 
Exploratory  Development  Goals.  (U)  By  tbe 
Exploratory  Development  Division  of  tbe 
Naval  Material  Conunand  Headquarters  dated 
11  June  1968.  (Secret). — Development  goals 
for  air  target  threat  counter  In  the  1080  time 
period  are  exhaustively  analyzed  to  derive 
parameters   and   valives. 

"Potential  Effects  of  Defensive  Electronic 
Countermeasures  in  Fleet  Antl-Alr  Warfare 
(U) "  by  AM  Salyberg.  Center  for  Naval  Anal- 
yses NAVWAG  Research  Contribution  No.  79 
dated  February  1068.  (Secret). — The  report 
discusses  the  use  of  missile  In  an  ECM 
environment. 

"Advanced  Navy  Multl-mission  aircraft 
Vulnerability  Study  (U)".  The  McDonnell 
Alrcrsift  Company  Report  O095  dated  I  Ju0e 
1968  (Secret). — The  study  analyzes  aircraft 
design  considerations.  Including  coat  trade- 
offs, for  reducing  vulnerability  to  comb«t 
damage. 

Passive  Ranging  In  the  PHOENIX  MlssUe 
System  (U)  Pinal  Report  in  AlrTask  AOS- 
51O-Ct9/2O2-l/A1070O-O0  dated  19  Sept  lOflS 
(Secret). — The  report  concerns  the  analysis 
of  passive  ranging  techniques  used  by  tbe 
Phoenix  In  an  ECM  environment. 

"Phoenix  Perform*noe  Data  Report  (V)," 
January  1068  (Oonfldentlal). — This  report 
presents  the  current  estimates  of  the  tra- 
jectory and  miss  distance  performance  of 
the  AIM-64A  missile,  and  deecrlbes  In  detail 
tbe  htLala  tor  these  estimates.  The  missile  coo- 
figuratlon  and  Its  parameters  are  descrlbad, 
and  studies  performed  since  December  1043 
that  led  to  this  configuration  are  presented. 

"Air  Attack  Threats  for  the  Evaluation  of 
the  F-lllB/Phoenlx  Weapon  System — ie7#- 
1076  Time  Period  (U),"  NADO-AW-«ei7,  93 
DecM&ber  1067  (Secret). — ^Thls  report  prt- 
sents  detailed  estimates  of  a  spectrum  of  po- 
tential enemy  threats  to  task  force  and 
beachhead  operations  and  enemy  alrboroe 
defenses  against  friendly  strike  miMtoTy;.  Tne 


rvport  la  intezkded  to  be  used  as  a  source  of 
information  on  hostile  capabilities  In  tbe 
1070-1076  ttme  period  for  use  In  air  warfare 
slmulatlona  of  the  F-lllB/Pho«nlz  Weapon. 

"Fighter  System  Studies  Opemtkm  Analy- 
sis" Orumman  Aircraft  PDR-OP-174  June 
1967. — OenerallBed  aircraft  designs  used  in 
conjunction  with  analytical  evaluations  to 
define  pertinent  design  areas  for  development 
of  point  designs,  which  are  then  evaluated 
through  the  analytical  and  simulation  meth- 
odologies. 

"VFAX  Increased  Fighter  Performance  Boe- 
ing Report-  PD  7026-S  of  17  January  1967.— 
Evaluation  of  threat,  operational  usage  of 
VFAX,  aircraft  design  characteristics,  and 
performance  capabilities. 

"VFAX  Summary  Description  of  Aircraft 
Design  and  Engine  Recommendations" 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division  Report  No.  ■- 
66400/7R-2473  of  15  December  1967.— A  six 
volume  report  containing  the  design  philoso- 
phy and  substantiating  data  for  an  airframe 
and  engine  combination  fulfilling  tbe  re- 
quirements of  TDP  11-06R1  for  VFAX  air- 
craft. 

"VFAX  Aircraft  Design  Study"  McDonnell 
Douglas  Report  C-I2830S  of  15  December 
1967. — Performance  considerations  and  de- 
sign criteria  leading  to  the  selection  of  a 
VFAX  engine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
TDP11-06R1. 

"FAX-1  Study"  North  American  Aviation 
TPA-04e,  Task  1  (NA-e7-686)  dated  8  Sep- 
tember 1067  (Secret). — An  evaluation  of  the 
potential  ooet  effectiveness  of  various  air- 
craft systems  In  the  performance  of  tactical 
fighter  and  fighter /bomber  missions.  (Four 
volumes) . 

March-May  1067,  NAVAIRSYSCOM  "Fight- 
er Comparison,  F-4J,  F-4  (VS)  VFAX. 
F-lllB." — A  comprehensive  technical,  cost 
and  delivery  comparleon  of  several  alterna- 
tive fighter  aircraft  programs  conducted  In- 
bouse  and  presented  within  the  Navy. 

12  October  1967.  Orunun&n  Technical  Pre- 
sentation, "A  Coet  Effective  Approach  to 
meeting  the  1070-1080  Fighter  Force  Level 
Requirements." — Orumman's  analysis  and 
proposed  solution  to  the  fighter  problem. 

Advanced  Fighter  Aircraft  Design  Studies " 
by  four  (4)  major  airplane  producers.  Decem- 
ber 1067— 

(a)  Orumman  Model  303  submitted  by 
letter  dated  28  December  1967. 

(b)  Vought  Aeronautics  Division  (LTV) 
Model  606  by  letter  dated  28  December  1967. 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  submittal  dated 
26  April  1968. 

(c)  North  American  Rockwell  Model  323  by 
letter  dated  20  December   1967. 

(d)  McDonnell  Douglas  Model  236A  In- 
formally presented  on  10  December  1967  and 
submitted  on  31  December  1967. 

Foregoing  studies  verified  the  Navy's  In- 
house  fighter  studies  and  provided  the  back- 
up teobnloal  and  cost  daU  for  the  Navy 
Fighter  Study  of  early  1068. 

"VFAX  Technical  Development  Plan 
(TDP)"  dated  31  May  1067. — An  updating  of 
the  total  development  plan  originally  issued 
In  1066. 

"NASA  Presentation  to  Defense  Science 
Board  on  Advanced  Fighter -Attack  Aircraft, 
LWP-447"  dated  11  July  1967— Study  of  FX 
and  VFAX  aircraft  requlremenU  with  state 
of  the  art. 

"Lockheed  and  Vought  Aeronautics  Pres- 
entation to  Defense  Science  Board.  Tactical 
Aircraft  Task  Force  Meeting"  11  August 
1967. — Study  of  FX  and  VFAX  aircraft  re- 
quirements. 

"The  1976-1080  Fighter /Attack  Aircraft  Ad- 
vanced Planning  Study,  Final  Report  (tJ)", 
(Six  Volumes)  by  tbe  MeXXmnell  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Repc^  B161,  Vols.  I  to  n  dated 
11  March  1066  (Secret) . — The  study  develops 
the  threat,  appraises  the  technology,  com- 
pares the  effectiveness  of  concepts  and  recom- 
mends development  toward  optimised  sys- 
tems. 

Tactical  Aviation  Study — Progress  Report 
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Phase  I  la  May  1066.— Develop  an  analyti- 
cal raUonale  for  the  composition  of  futuis 
carrier  air  wings,  for  the  ratio  of  carrier  air 
wings  to  carrier  decks,  and  for  total  carrier 
force  level. 

"Air  Attack  Threats  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Weapon  Systems  In  an  Anti-Air  Warfare 
Simulation  (AAWS) ,  1968  to  107S  Time  Pe- 
riod (U),"  NADC  AWRD  TM-a-60,  18  Janu- 
ary 1060  (Secret). — The  purpose  of  this 
memorandutm  Is  to  define  selected  enemy 
threats  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  their 
use  In  comparing  weapon  system  effectiveness 
in  an  anti-warfare  simulation.  Three  battle 
situations  are  provided :  a  fleet  anti-air  mis- 
sion; a  beachhead  air  superiority  mission; 
and  a  strike-escort  mission. 
A  VFAX  Parametric  Aircraft  Design  Study 

Report   ASR-416-3   of    11    November    1966. 

Tradeoffs  between  engine  slse,  wing  area, 
takeoff  gross  weight,  and  costs  for  VPAX  type 
aircraft. 

The  Fighter  Gap — Naval  War  College  by 
Capt.  F.  T.  Rooney  May  1966. — Evaluation  of 
the  nature  of  fighter  aircraft,  the  mission, 
and  operational  criteria  with  resultant  air- 
craft design  requirements. 

Boeing  Preliminary  design  and  Trade 
Study,  High  Performance  Multl-Mlsaion 
Fighter/Attack  aircraft.  Acceleration  Trade 
Study.  Contract  NOw  66-0491-C  dated  AprU 
1966. — One  of  the  contract  studies  conducted 
to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  requirements 
prior  to  a  competition  for  a  new  fighter  cov- 
ered effect  of  performance  requirements  on 
size,  cost,  and  effectiveness:  compared  sev- 
eral design  approaches  with  foreign  threat 
designs. 

1966  FAX  Study  Review  Team.— DDB&E 
sponsored  group  Investigating  Air  Force  and 
Navy  fighter  requirements  for  the  FX  and 
VFAX,  respectively. 

"Air  Defense  Expected  Kill  (U),"  Veda 
Memo  CRV-18/661.  30  September  1966,  (un- 
classified).— This  memo  consolidates  tbe  ex- 
planation of  the  statistical  technique  used 
for  determining  the  expected  kill  for  a  se- 
quency  of  Interceptors  each  carrying  a  mixed 
missile  load  against  a  wave  raid. 

"Warhead  Lethality  Comparison  (tJ)," 
COMNAVMISCEN  letter  to  COMNAVAIR- 
DEVCEN,  serial  no.  00133  of  4  August  1966 
(Secret). — This  letter  presents  the  results 
of  a  lethality  analysis  of  the  AIM-64A  mis- 
sile against  three  selected  threat  targets  us- 
ing specified  Initial  conditions  and  fuze/war- 
head f>arameters.  (4  pages) 

"Warhead  Lethality  Comparison  (U)," 
COMNAVMISCEN  letter  to  COMNAVAIR 
DEVCEN.  serial  no.  00183  of  21  October  1066 
( Secret ) . — This  letter  compares  lethality  es- 
timates for  the  AIM-7F,  AIM-OD,  and  AIM- 
64A  missiles.  It  also  revises  some  data  pre- 
sented In  reference  2  above.  (6  pages) 

Hughes  Conf.  Report  Bie40  "Phoenix/ 
VFAX  Study"  28  Sept  1066. — This  study  was 
performed  after  the  need  to  replace  the  F- 
11  IB  became  Increasingly  evident.  The  study 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  Oi  reconfigur- 
ing the  AWO-9/Phoenlx  system  to  make  It 
compatible  with  a  tandem,  smaller,  high 
performance  fighter  of  the  VFAX  class. 

Grumman  Conf.  Report  ASR-41H 
"VFAX'AWG-0  Integration  Study"  dated  13 
October  1966. —  Study  performed  under  Con- 
tract NOW66-0667-C.  Investigated  tbe  feasi- 
bility of  Integrating  a  reconfigured  version 
of  the  AWG-9  weapon  control  system  and 
the  Phoenix  Missile  Into  the  VFAX  class  of 
P.ghter  aircraft. 

Antl-Alr  Warfare  Study  Contracts. — 

(a)  McDonnell  Aircraft,  NOWe5-06e7-f 
dated  13  Aug  1065. 

(b)  Grumman  Aircraft,  NOw66-0ei8-f 
dated  18  June  1066. 

Contracts  covered  the  analysis  and  prelim- 
inary design  of  fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the 
F-4  and  F-lllB  airplanes.  The  ICcDonnell 
study  covered  an  Improved  version  of  the 
F-4  while  Orvunman  investigated  major  re- 
designs of  the  F-lliB,  new  airptanss,  and 
A-6  modifications. 
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BuWeps  Secret  Report  No.  R-5-65-5  "Coet 
EfTectlveneas  Comparison  of  F-lllB  with 
Selected  Alternatives  (U)"  dated  March 
1965. — This  study  concluded  that  contingent 
upon  the  F-lllB  being  a  good  carrier  based 
aircraft,  it  was  a  cost  effective  system  but 
dominated  by  the  superior  characteristics  of 
the  AWG-9 /Phoenix  system. 

NASA  EvaluaUon  of  F-14,  7  Aug  1969.— 
Independent  evaluation  of  the  F-14  perform- 
ance substantiated  by  extensive  vrlnd  tun- 
nel tests  and  analytical  evaluations.  Report 
ver.fled  NAVAIR  evaluation  of  F-14  capa- 
bilities. 

\'PX  Development  Concept  Paper,  June 
1969 — Reviews  the  threat,  methods  of  coun- 
tering the  threat,  alternatives,  coet  effectlve- 
ne-s.  and  OSD  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
VFX  concept. 

BuWeps  Secret  Report  No.  R-5-66-1,  Jan. 
1965  "An  Evaluation  of  Attack  and  Attack 
Fighter  Aircraft  lor  the  1970's  (U) ". — A  com- 
prehensive systems  analysts  of  a  wide  variety 
of  alternative  systems  and  force  mixes.  This 
study  provided  the  basis  for  the  SOR  (Spe- 
cific Operational  Requirement)  for  the  VFAX 
program  which  later  evolved  Into  the  VFX 
program. 

BuWepe  Confidential  Report  No.  R-5-61- 
14  2  "Factors  Determining  the  TFX  (N) 
weapon  System  Characteristics"  dated  Sep- 
tember 1962. — An  early  weapon  system  trade 
off  study  that  led  to  defining  the  AWG-O/ 
Phoenix  weapon  system  characteristics  and 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  long 
range,  multi-shot  missile  system  for  fleet  air 
defense. 

Project  Stone  Final  Report  Hughes  Report 
PMS  86-1/2141  21  February  1969. — Compre- 
hensive analysis  of  Phoenix  capability 
against  cruise  missiles  and  their  launchers. 

Phoenix  Performance  against  Multiple 
Barrage  Jammers  Hughes  Report  2143.20/17 
21  February  1067. — Study  results  with  three 
encounters  with  multiple  jammers. 

Comparison  of  Mulitl  Mission  Aircraft  In 
a  Seven  Day  Limited  War  Oompalgnis  Anal- 
ysis (U)  Final  Report  Secret  NADC — WR- 
6528  Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johns- 
vlUe,  Pa.  30  Dec.  1966. — A  computerized 
escort-self  escort  comparison  of  the  proposed 
VFAX  aircraft  and  existing  aircraft.  Mix 
ratios  were  examined  for  oomblnatlons  of 
attack  and  multl-mlsslon  aircraft.  The 
VFAX/AlB  combination  carrier  loading  was 
superior  to  the  F4J/A7B  and  unescorted  A7B. 

"One  versus  two-can  crew  study  final  re- 
port (U)"  North  American  Autonetlcs  Re- 
port ce-04/312Q  DCN  66AN  61181.  Dated  31 
Jan.  1066  (Secret). — This  study,  pwformed 
under  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  contract.  In- 
vestigate crew  size  requirements  for  a  1970- 
1975  time  span  multl-mlaalon  (alr-to-alr/ 
air-to-ground)   type  aircraft. 

■Evaluation  of  Expected  Kill  of  Mixed 
Loadings  Agalnsrt  A  Wave  Raid  (U),"  Veda 
Memo  CRV-15/651,  20  July  1966,  (Unclassi- 
fied).— The  memo  develops  a  generalized 
statistical  technique  for  determining  the  ex- 
pected kill  for  a  single  interceptor  canylng  a 
mixed  missile  load  against  a  wave  raid.  This 
computational  technique  yields  a  precise 
value  of  expected  kill  as  a  function  of  inter- 
ceptor combat  time  (generated  by  STAB  II) 
and  missile  flrlng  doctrine. 

"Expected  Kill  for  a  Cluster  of  Targets  Pro- 
tected by  a  Jammer  (U).  "Vedo  Memo  TEM- 
2  551,  26  August  1966  (Oonfldentlal) . — This 
memo  explains  a  preliminary  statistical  tech- 
nique for  determining  the  expected  kill  when 
several  missiles  are  laimched  against  a  cluster 
of  targets  which  are  screened  by  a  single 
ECM  aircraft. 

Mr.  Cannon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator 
SxENNts  appointed  me  chairman  of  a  special 
Tactical  Alrpower  Subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1969.  Distinguished  colleagues  serv- 
ing with  me  on  this  subcommittee  were 
Senators  Stminoton,  Jackson,  Tottno, 
THuaifOND,  TowsB,  and  Goldwatb. 


Senator  Sttunis  asked  specifically  that  we 
concentrate  on  the  justification  for  both  the 
F-14  and  the  F-15  fighter  aircraft  programs. 

Memt>er8  of  the  Tactical  Alrpower  Sub- 
committee spent  several  weeks  reviewing  15 
major  tactical  weapons  and  weapwn  systems. 
As  a  result  of  our  deliberations  we  recom- 
mended the  denial  of  fund  authorizations  In 
the  amount  of  $658  5  million  in  various  tac- 
tical weapon  systems. 

After  extensive  briefings,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  that  the  P-14  and  F-15 
programs  be  supported  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. All  of  our  recommendations  were  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  full  committee. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  positively  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
give,  as  he  has  stated  "blank  check  approval 
of  that — F-14 — weapon  system  which  Is 
found  In  the  bill  as  It  reads  today." 

As  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Alrpower  Sub- 
committee I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  compelling  reasons  that  led  tbe  Tactical 
Alrpower  Subcommittee  to  the  unanimous 
recommendation  that  the  F-14  program 
should  be  fully  supported  and  authorized. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  expand  or  discuss  with 
any  Member  any  particular  point  after  con- 
cluding my  remarks. 

THREAT 

Whether  any  new  air  superiority  fighter 
Is  required  or  not  deijends  on  the  threat 
to  OUT  national  security.  If  there  Is  no  threat, 
then  we  can  rely  on  or  make  do  vrtth  older 
lees  effective  weapon  systems.  If  there  is  a 
threat,  then  In  good  conscience  we  must 
recommend  those  actions  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security.  Is  there  a  threat 
In  the  tactical  air  superiority  area?  I  be- 
lieve unquestionably  that  the  evidence  .:on- 
cluslvcly  demonstrates  there  Is  a  distinct  and 
serious  threat.  I  believe  that  If  we  do  not 
pursue  both  the  P-14  and  the  F-15  air  su- 
periority aircraft  programs  the  United  States 
will  be  Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  1976. 
Why  Is  that  so?  The  only  aircraft  In  our 
Inventory  today  with  an  acceptable  alr-to- 
alr  combat  capability  Is  the  F-4.  This  aircraft 
has  been  and  is  an  excellent  weapon  system. 
However,  It  Is  critically  important  to  recog- 
nize that  Its  technology  dates  back  to  1964. 
In  an  age  of  rapidly  advancing  technological 
achievements  the  F-4  could  not  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  Soviet  aircraft  In  the  mld- 
1970"8. 

Today  the  most  likely  enemy  air  superior- 
ity aircraft  is  the  Mlg-21.  Expert  testimony 
has  established  that  the  F-4  Is  considered 
equal  ta  performanoe  to  the  Mlg-ai  at  nor- 
mal fighting  altitudes.  We  then  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  Im- 
proved upon  the  Mlg-21.  The  Soviets  since 
1054,  when  the  F-4  was  designed,  have  flown 
18  new  models  of  modem-type  fighter  air- 
craft. Obviously  not  all  of  these  different 
models  have  gone  into  production  or  become 
operational.  However,  it  afforded  the  Soviets 
with  many  modern  fiylng  prototypes  from 
which  It  oould  select  the  very  best  for 
production. 

Seven  of  the  18  new  models  were  seen  for 
the  first  time  by  the  free  world  at  the  July 
1967  Moscow  alrahow.  At  this  alrahow,  we 
first  saw  the  Fox  bat,  the  present  holder  of 
the  world's  speed  record.  Intelligence  sources 
estimate  at  least  three  of  the  new  fighter  air- 
craft seen  for  the  first  time  then  are  cur- 
rently In  production  or  will  be  shortly. 

During  the  paait  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Introduced  at  least  one  new  type  opera- 
tional fighter  every  2  years.  A  total  of  six, 
with  11  models:  namely,  five  models  of  the 
Mlg-21  Flshbed;  two  models  of  the  Flshpot: 
and  one  model  each  of  the  Fitter,  Firebar, 
Fiddler,  and  the  Flagon. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
tactical  aircraft  specifically  oriented  for  the 
air  superiority  role.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  has  developed  and  relies  on  the  F-4  for 
the  air  superiority  role. 


It  Is  fundamental  that  the  new  Soviet  air- 
craft fiown  In  1067  will  be  superior  to  the 
Mlg-21.  Further,  when  they  are  operational 
they  will  be  supwlor  to  the  P-4.  A  nation 
with  Its  eyes  on  the  future,  and  what  poten- 
tial adversaries  may  do,  obviously  will  not 
develop  and  deploy  new  weapon  systems  In- 
ferior to  existing  models. 

Our  Informed  experts  agree  the  F-4  air- 
craft, designed  on  a  1954  technology,  will  be 
totally  Inadequate  to  oope  with  the  highly 
sophisticated  aircraft  of  potential  enemies  in 
the  mld-1970'B. 

A  modem  fighter  takes  several  years  to 
develop  and  produce.  This  Is  an  inevitable 
and  Inescapable  fact.  Therefore,  It  will  be 
1976  before  our  new  air  superiority  fighters 
are  operational,  with  the  exception  of  the 
F-I4A  which  will  be  operational  In  early  1973. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  If  the  air  space  Is 
controlled,  then  the  battle  area  and  sur- 
rounding terrain  Is  controlled.  If  the  air 
space  Is  not  controlled,  then  other  tactical 
aircraft  designed  fo.-  air-to-ground  missions 
win  be  relatively  Ineffective.  Even  mcdern  air- 
craft designed  for  air-to-ground  roles  require 
a  "permissive"  environment,  that  is  no  heavy 
enemy  fighter  opposition  If  they  are  to  be 
successful.  Yet,  l:i  the  face  of  this  unques- 
tioned fact,  the  United  States  for  the  last  few 
yeara  has  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  air-to-ground  aircraft  for  the  interdiction 
and  close  air  support  missions. 

r-i« 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  F-14  pro- 
gram and  whether  it  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
primary  mission  requirement — to  achieve  air 
superiority.  The  Navy  and  Its  aeronautical 
experts  have  stated  It  will  be  fully  capable  for 
this  vital  mission.  Inasmuch  as  carriers  are 
deck  limited  and  car  carry  only  a  limited 
number  of  aircraft,  the  F-14  must  also  per- 
form the  fleet  air  defense  mission.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  to  buy  two  diflerent  types  of 
aircraft — one  for  the  air  superiority  mission 
and  one  for  the  fleet  air  defense  mission. 
Many  people.  Including  myself,  were  initially 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  F-14  would  be 
unduly  compromised  in  the  performance  of 
Its  air  superiority  mission  by  virtue  of  the 
added  responsibility  of  performing  the  fleet 
air  defense  mission  carrying  the  Phoenix 
missile  system. 

Dr.  Foster,  and  his  technical  exp>ert6  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  also  had  this  con- 
cern. Therefore,  they  requested  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spac*  Administration  to  de- 
termine If  the  performance  characteristics 
established  by  the  Navy  were  reasonable 
and  capable  of  attainment.  NASA,  after  re- 
viewing all  of  tbe  major  data  and  conducting 
tests  on  its  own.  advised  Dr.  Poster  that  the 
multlmlsslon  performance  estimates  of  the 
Navy  were  attainable  without  any  significant 
degradation  of  the  pure  fighter  capability  of 
the  P-14.  The  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Office  has  also  con- 
curred with  the  Navy's  estimates.  I  was  re- 
assured by  tbe  findings  of  these  aeronautical 
experts  and  I  do  not  think  anyone,  therefore, 
without  proper  qualifications  should  make 
findings  to  the  contrary. 

I  feel  it  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
an  air  superiority  aircraft  Is  noit  dependent 
for  Its  suooeas  on  any  one  feature,  such  as 
speed.  An  air  superiority  aircraft  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  a  "balanced"  aircraft  capa- 
ble of  speed,  acceleration,  climb,  maneuver- 
ability, and  BO  forth.  This  Involves  considera- 
tion of  weight,  thrust  to  weight  ratios,  wing 
loading,  and  so  forth.  The  design  experts 
must  review  all  of  these  requlremenCs  and 
put  them  In  proper  balance  in  order  to 
achieve  a  true  air  superiority  aircraft. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Fboenix  missile  system.  This  is  the  main 
armament  for  the  F-14  In  the  Fleet  Air  De- 
fense role.  Tbe  present  program  calls  for 
"psJletlslng"  the  vast  bulk  of  the  equipment 
associated  wlUi  the  Phoenix  missile.  This 
means  that  when  the  aircraft  is  oonfigured 
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In  tb«  air  superiority  rol«  the  Phoenix  mltBlle 
and  most  of  Its  aosoclated  equipment  wlV  be 
removed.  I  have  with  me  today  a  modtf  ot 
the  F-I4  whlob  shows  ho^  this  will  wok  In 
praotloe. 

The  auboommlttee  was  advlaed  that  U  the 
F-14  was  designed  exclusively  for  the  air  su- 
periority role — without  any  Phoenix  weapon 
system  capability — that  It  would  weigh  Only 
600  pounds  leas  than  the  preeent  P-14  dei|lgn. 
Let  me  make  this  point  very  clear.  The  9avy 
experts  have  stated  that  U  they  designed  an 
aircraft  exclusively  for  the  air  superiority 
role  without  oansldedng  any  other  nU4Mon 
It  would  weigh  only  600  pound  leas  than  the 
present  P-14.  The  Navy  feels,  and  I  agree, 
that  the  600  additlooal  pounds  the  P-14  will 
weigh  In  order  to  give  It  the  oapabllltf  of 
carrying  the  Phoenix  mlaalle  system  Is  aj)  m- 
significant  penalty  when  we  consider  the 
great  value  realized;  namely,  the  ablUtf  to 
perform  the  Fleet  Air  Defense  misalon. 

The  development  of  the  Phonelx  mj|alle 
system  has  been  a  very  complicated  flslc 
However,  21  of  the  planned  26  test  laur^hee 
have  been  fired  and  16  were  extremely  Suc- 
cessful. Tills  Is  an  Impreeslve  record  wheq  one 
considers  the  tremendous  advance  in  '  the 
state-of-the-art  represented  by  the  Pho^Ux. 
Pot  example,  Mr.  President,  the  Sidewinder 
alr-to-alr  missile  which  has  enjoyed  a  frery 
enviable  record  over  the  past  few  years,  tuid 
great  dlfflcultles  early  In  the  R.  &  D.  pllase. 
Nearly  all  of  the  first  60  R.  &  D.  flrlngi  of 
the  Sidewinder  missile  were  failures.  TH^re- 
fore,  I  think  everyone  should  understand  land 
appreciate  that  research  and  developmeJ>t  Is 
an  essential  phase  every  major  weapon  Sys- 
tem must  go  through.  Obviously  any  program 
has  Its  temporary  problems  and  not  all  Iteet 
firings  are  successful  during  that  perldU. 

COST  I 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indthna 
has  stated  the  P-14  program  will  ultimately 
cost  $25  bllUon.  I  have  no  Informatloa  to 
support  that  figure. 

The  Navy  has  contracted  with  the  OrHm- 
man  Corp.  for  469  P-14  aircraft — six  R.  4  D. 
and  463  production  aircraft — subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Ck>ngress.  The  Information  I 
have  shows  the  program  will  cost  $6.4  bllHon. 
This  Includes  all  3  models,  the  P-14A,  the 
P-14B  and  the  P-14C.  It  Includes  $1.3  bll|lon 
for  R.  &  D.  and  »5.1  bUllon  for  production. 
Most  Importantly,  these  figures  are  baae<t  on 
escalated  dollars  which  means  that  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  4-percent  compoui^ed 
annual  Increase  In  cost  for  Inflation  ffom 
1970-76. 

I  previously  stated  In  my  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  July  10.  1969,  that  the  4fetl- 
mated  unit  cost  per  aircraft  would  be  |«15 
mUUon  each.  It  Is  exceedingly  Important  for 
every  member  to  recognize  that  this  unit  »08t 
Includes  spare  parts,  ground  support  eqi^p- 
ment,  and  a  proper  share  of  all  R.  &  D.  'ex- 
penses. To  my  knowledge  this  approacl|  by 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  ha^tnot 
been  used  previously.  In  the  past  we  hav^  al- 
ways talked  about  "flyaway"  costs.  This  la(the 
cost  of  an  aircraft  sitting  on  the  run^vay 
ready  for  takeoff.  This  cost  excludes  grofind 
support  equipment,  training,  spare  parts  |tnd 
a  proper  share  of  R.  It  D.  Obviously,  pur 
method  gives  a  higher  cost  flgure.  Howev^,  I 
believe  our  cost  basis  Is  more  realistic 
It  Includes  all  associated  costs  with  an 
craft  and  not  merely  those  costs  assocU 
with  equipment  physically  on  the  alrcrai 

The  Navy  has  recently  advised  me  ti 
uses  $13.6  million  per  aircraft  for  the  P- 
and  P-14B  programs.  It  did  not  Include 
mated  costs  for  the  F-14C  because  It 
far  down  the  road.  The  P-14C  would 
mately  provide  for  new  mlcro-minlati 
avionics.  No  funds  have  been  request 
spent  on  the  P-14C  to  date.  However. 
$6.4  bUllon  flgure  referred  to  prevloualyj  in- 
cludes the  estimated  R.  &  D.  costs  of  Ithe 
P-14C  of  $326  million. 


The  $13.6  million  per  aircraft  Includes  $8.6 
million  flyaway  costs,  $1.1  million  support 
costs,  $2  million  for  spares,  plus  $2  million 
for  a  prorated  share  of  R.  &  D. — a  total  of 
$13.6  million  per  aircraft.  This  Is  for  469  air- 
craft. If  the  Navy  were  to  purchase  716  P- 
14'8 — the  Navy's  preeent  force  level  require- 
ments— It  would  cost  $12  million  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
6  minutes. 

The  PaEsmiNo  Omcxx.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  recognized  for  an  additional  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  obviously  when 
more  aircraft  are  purchased  the  unit  cost  Is 
substantially  reduced. 

For  example.  Senator  Haxtkk  compares  the 
$16  million  costs  for  the  P-14  to  the  $3  mU- 
llon  cost  for  the  P-4.  This  Is  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  The  costs  for  the  F-14 
as  computed  by  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee, Includes  all  costs,  that  is,  fly- 
away ground  supjxirt  costs,  spare  parts  costs, 
and  a  prorated  share  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. The  $3  minion  flgure  for  the  P^  Is 
"flyaway  cost  only." 

The  flyaway  costs  for  the  P-14  Is  $8.6  mil- 
lion In  escalated  dollars  for  463  aircraft.  If 
we  used  1970  dollars — without  allowing  for 
future  estimated  Inflation — It  would  be  $7.5 
million  each.  The  cost  of  the  flrst  463  P-4 
aircraft  was  $3.6  million  each.  This  was  be- 
tween 1965-63.  If  we  escalate  thU  to  1970 
dollars  based  on  actual  Bureau  of  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  the  flrst  463  F-4  aircraft 
"flyaway"  costs  would  be  $3.9  million  each. 
Therefore,  to  make  a  fair  and  accurate  com- 
parison we  should  compare  the  $7.6  million 
cost  for  the  F-14  to  the  $3.9  million  flyaway 
cost  of  the  F-4  using  1970  dollars.  Also  It 
is  Important  to  realize  that  the  P-14  will 
use  1969  technology  versus  the  1964  tech- 
nology of  the  P-4. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze  that  these  costs  are 
In  escalated  dollars.  This  allows  for  a  4-per- 
cent cost  compounded  annually  for  Inflation. 
If  we  used  1970  nonescalated  dollars,  the  $13.6 
million  per  aircraft  would  be  $12.4  million 
per  aircraft  for  463  aircraft.  If  we  purchased 
716  aircraft,  the  unit  cost  would  drop  from 
$12  million  to  $10.4  million  per  aircraft. 

I  certainly  am  not  attempting  to  convince 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  that  the  new 
modern  weapon  system  In  this  day  and  age 
cost  a  few  dollars.  We  must  pay  for  the 
drastic  Inflation  encountered  In  this  coun- 
try since  1964.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  go 
down  to  the  local  dime  store  and  prociire 
complicated  weapon  systems  containing  the 
highest  sophistication. 

Personally.  I  have  weighed  in  my  own  mind 
the  requirement  for  the  air  superiority  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  versus  the  cost  to  be  en- 
countered. It  Is  my  conclusion  that  these 
costs  must  be  incurred  because  of  the  para- 
mount Importance  of  properly  providing  for 
oxir  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  my  remarks 
I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senators  why  I  feel 
It  Is  Important  to  proceed  with  the  P-14A, 
using  the  TP-30-P412  engine  and  the  Phoe- 
nix weef>on  system  developed  for  the  P-lllB, 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  P-14B  which  will 
Incorporate  the  advanced  technology  en- 
gine— ATE.  If  we  canceled  the  F-i4A  and 
waited  for  the  P-14B,  It  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $340  million  additional. 
Of  equal  Importance  la  the  fact  that  we 
would  delay  the  introduction  of  the  P-14 
Into  the  fleet  more  than  2  years — from  early 
1973  until  1976.  No  one  can  predict  what 
national  security  risks  we  may  encounter 
between  1973  and  1976.  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
afford  to  run   such   a  risk. 

Tr-30 p-4  12   ENGINE 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  TP-30/P-412  engine  for  the  P- 
i4A  Is  not  an  "old"  engine  as  stated  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Habtkx)  .  This  engine  Is  the  flrst  afterburn- 


ing turbofan  engine  developed  In  this  coun- 
try. It  has  the  highest  thrust,  the  highest 
thrust  to  weight  ratio,  and  the  lowest  fuel 
consumption  of  any  flgbter  engine  in  the 
Free  World.  The  P-412  engine  Is  the  same 
as  the  P-12  engine  for  the  F-lli  aircraft  after 
adapting  the  P-12  Inlet  for  the  P-14.  Initial 
deliveries  of  the  P-12  engine  w»re  only  made 
last  year.  Not  even  In  a  remote  sense  can  It 
be  stated  that  the  TF-30/P-412  la  an  "old" 
engine.  Further,  the  F-14  airframe  has  been 
specifically  designed  for  the  TP-30  engine  and 
the  advanced  technology  engine.  Hence,  there 
Is  no  "mismatch"  between  the  P-14  air- 
frame and  Its  engines. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  mention  the  source  of  several  docu- 
ments mentioned  by  Senator  Hartxe  that 
he  has  requested  of  the  Defense  Department. 
These  documents,  for  the  most  part,  were 
prepared  by  personnel  In  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  do  not  know  what  contribution.  If  any, 
these  documents  will  provide.  I  do  not  know 
their  contents.  However,  I  do  think  It  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  recognize  the  key  and 
Influential  pole  in  the  weapon  s;^tem  deci- 
sionmaking process  played  during  the  7-year 
reign  of  Secretary  McNamara  by  the  Office  of 
Systems  Analysis.  Not  once  did  this  Office  to 
any  knowledge  recommend  the  United  States 
undertake  the  development  of  a  new  air 
superiority  fighter  system.  They  were  always 
interested  In  conducting  cost-effectiveness 
studies.  While  this  Is  fine  and  has  merit  as 
a  general  rule,  the  results  of  these  cost-ef- 
fectiveness studies  relative  to  taoUcal  air- 
craft, concentrated  on  carrying  Iron  bombs 
over  long  ranges  on  air-to-ground  missions. 
They  stressed  such  Items  as  "cost  per  ton 
mile."  It  led  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long 
as  we  could  carry  a  large  amount  of  bombs 
over  long  rangee  that  we  had  tactical  aircraft 
superiority  over  the  Russians.  While  these 
type  missions  are  Important  It  resulted  In  a 
complete  failure  to  develop  a  new  air  supe- 
riority flghter. 

In  addition.  Systems  Analysis  successfully 
resisted  all  efforts  by  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  to  Initiate  a  new  air  superiority  flght- 
er program.  I  must  say.  for  my  part,  that 
I  do  not  look  very  sympathetically  or  un- 
derstandably on  data  prepared  by  this  Of- 
fice who,  after  a  long  record  of  resistance, 
now  propose  that  they  can  develop  a  bet- 
ter air  superiority  flghter, 

Mr.  President,  I  could  talk  at  much  great- 
er length  about  the  F-14  program.  How- 
ever. I  recognize  the  very  busy  schedule 
presently  confronting  the  Senate.  I  will  be 
happy  now  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  Smfth  of  Maine.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  ) ,  a  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  In  this  area.  He  and  his  subcommit- 
tee have  done  a  very  effective  piece  oT  work 
In  this  area  throughout  the  long  hearings. 
Mr.  President,  my  remarks  on  amend- 
ment No.   164  will  be  very  brief. 

The  Senate  has  already  undertaken  the 
task  of  making  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  carrier  fleet.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
any  study  on  the  future  of  the  carrier  must 
Include  the  aircraft  which  represents  Its 
principal  weapon. 

That  study  would  necessarily  require  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  five  Items  set 
forth  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  protracted  debate 
which  began  on  July  7  Is  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  Tills  amendment  sho\Ud  be  sum- 
marily rejected  because  It  represents  a  Cxl- 
plication  of  effort  that  we  have  already 
committed  ourselves  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  THTJBMoifB.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  amendment  No.  164 
which  calls  for  a  study  of  the  need  and 
capability  oT  the  F-14.  the  Navy's  planned 
sir  superiority  aircraft. 

Early  this  year  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sttnnis)  named 
an  ad  hoc  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  ths  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
to  conduct  Just  such  a  study. 

Not  only  was  this  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  charged  with  the  study  of 
the  P-14  but  they  also  undertook  an  In- 
vestigation and  review  of  14  other  major 
tactical  air  weapons  systems. 

TTils  subcommittee  held  numerous  brief- 
ings on  the  tactical  alrpower  situation.  It 
concluded  Its  work  by  making  a  set  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Although  these  recommen- 
dations called  for  the  discontinuance  of  a 
number  of  tactical  aircraft  programs,  the 
seven  members  of  the  committee  unani- 
mously supported  the  F-14  program. 

The  full  committee  also  conducted  Its  own 
Investigation  Into  the  P-14  program  as  It 
did  on  other  major  weapon  systems.  This 
Navy  air  superiority  aircraft  designed  to  meet 
our  naval  air  power  needs  In  the  mld-1970's 
received  the  support  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  only  last  year  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  conducted  a 
thorough  study  Into  the  status  of  our  tactical 
alrpwwer  programs.  This  Investigation  In- 
cluded hearings  and  the  Issuance  of  a  re- 
port which  IB  available  to  all  Members  of  this 
body.  One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  this 
report  was  the  need  to  press  forward  with  the 
development  of  air  8ui>erlorIty  fighters  for 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  If  we  are  to 
protect  our  men,  ships,  alrbases,  cities,  and 
other  targets  In  any  future  conflict. 

As  recently  as  July  10.  Mr.  Cannon,  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  committee  who  made  the 
tactical  alrpower  study,  made  a  lengthy 
speech  here  In  the  Senate  In  which  he  de- 
tailed the  flndlngs  of  this  subcooimlttee  and 
In  which  he  laid  particular  stress  on  the  com- 
prehensive study  made  by  this  group.  At  this 
time  he  emphasized  the  great  need  for  the 
P-14  and  the  P-15. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  abundantly  clear  this 
entire  area  as  well  as  the  F-14  speclflcally 
have  already  been  studied  carefully  by  the 
Congress.  Amendment  No.  164  Is  calling  for 
another  study. 

The  Import  of  this  amendment  Is  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  not 
done  Its  Job.  The  very  opposite  is  true.  It  has 
not  only  done  Its  Job.  but  has  done  It  thor- 
oughly. Furthermore,  I  am  confident  the  com- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  will  con- 
tinue to  study  and  review  the  F-14  and  other 
programs  as  they  progress. 

We  do  not  need  legislation  to  tell  this  com- 
mittee how  to  do  Its  work.  This  amendment 
amounts  to  a  legislative  mandate  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Where  Is  this  sort 
of  thing  to  stop?  If  some  In  the  Senate  feel 
we  do  not  need  the  F-14  then  let  us  have  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  and  we  can  vote  It 
up  or  down. 

The  Senate  has  already  attached  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
Navy  carrier  program  and  as  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  carrier  the  F-14  would  pre- 
sumably be  a  part  of  such  a  study.  Also,  It 
should  be  noted  the  Navy  Department  has 
conducted  46  studies  In  the  area  of  what 
type  plane  Is  required  for  our  aircraft  carriers. 
Mr.  President,  we  aire  forgetting  this  is  an 
authorization  bill.  It  has  already  become  a 
Christmas  tree  bill  with  amendments  dan- 
gling from  every  branch.  It  appears  now  the 

Armed  Services  Committee  no  longer  has  a 
membership  of  18  but  rather  a  membership 
of  100.  We  are  witnessing  an  attack  on  the 
committee  system. 


This  amendment  will  not  receive  my  sup- 
port on  the  grounds  I  have  Just  stated.  It  is 
my  hope  other  Members  of  this  body  wlU 
feel  likewise. 

The  PaxsroiNO  OmcxR.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  Hattocu).  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  disctisslon  of  our 
tactical  alrpower  requirements  It  has  fre- 
quently been  asserted  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  18  new  models  of  aircraft  since 
1956.  Not  all  of  these  models,  however,  have 
been  put  Into  production  and  Y)ecome  oper- 
ational. Nevertheless,  it  is  claimed  that  In 
the  past  decade  the  Soviets  have  introduced 
five  new  operational  flghter  aircraft. 

Further,  it  is  asserted  that  by  contrast,  the 
United  States  U  still  relying  on  the  P-4.  a 
plane  designed  In  1955  which  became  oper- 
ational in  1961,  as  our  best  and  only  air  su- 
periority flghter.  Thus,  the  need  for  a  new 
air  superiority  aircraft  has  been  strongly 
urged  upon  Congress. 

Those  who  have  raised  questions  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  proposed  defense  authorization 
bin  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  disputed 
the  need  for  a  new  air  superiority  fighter. 
There  may  be  significant  differences  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  strength  and  capability  of 
our  present  tactical  alrpower  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Also,  there  may  not 
be  complete  agreement  over  the  urgency  of 
this  need.  But.  fundamentally,  no  one  has 
proposed  that  we  should  abandon  all  plans 
to  develop  any  new  air  superiority  flghter  for 
the  future.  I  trust  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  is  absolutely  not  the  intention  or  moti- 
vation of  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkx)  and 
myself. 

This  amendment  focuses  particular  atten- 
tion on  the  P-14  aircraft.  It  queatlons 
whether  the  variety  of  missions  the  P-14 
will  be  designed  to  fulfill  are  necessary,  feas- 
ible, and  can  all  be  accomplished  by  one  air- 
craft. Missions  of  this  plane  Include  defense 
of  the  carrier  fleet  against  attack  from  the 
air,  air  superiority,  and  the  capability  to  de- 
liver certain  bombs  and  missiles  on  ground 
targets. 

The  amendment  Is  offered  because  of 
doubts  we  hold  concerning  the  basic  require- 
ment of  an  aircraft  for  the  fleet  air  defense 
mission  and  the  ability  of  the  F-14/'Phoenlx 
system  to  carry  out  that  role. 

The  Phoenix  missile  system  is  being  de- 
signed for  the  P-14's  fleet  air  defense  role. 
This  highly  complex  missile  Is  being  de- 
veloped to  destroy  sophisticated  attacking 
enemy  aircraft  at  long  distances.  This  seems 
to  imply,  however,  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  defense  of  our  carriers  In  the  event  of  a 
major  conventional  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  raises  certain  questions  in  my 
mind.  First,  what  Is  the  probability  of  a  con- 
ventional war  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  not  escalate  Into  a  nuclear  war?  Sec- 
ond, if  there  should  be  such  a  conventional 
exchange,  what  would  be  the  role  of  our 
carriers?  Would  carrier-based  alrpower  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  attack  targets  within 
the  Soviet  Union?  If  not.  what  role  would 
there  be  for  carrier-based  tactical  alrpower 
In  such  a  contingency?  Finally,  given  this  cir- 
cumstance, would  not  the  cfuriers  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  various  submarine  and  sur- 
face launched  missile  attacks? 

Thus.  I  ask  whether  it  Is  realistic  and  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  highly  sophisticated 
fleet  defense  that  Is  the  Intended  function  of 
the  F-14s  Phoenix  missile  system.  The  ques- 
tion Is  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
F-14.  The  capability  to  carry  the  Phoenix  Is. 
in  my  understanding,  the  primary  reason  for 
the  potentially  massive  expense  of  the  F-14 
program.  Further.  It  Is  the  Phoenix  require- 
ment that  has  raised  strong  doubts  about 
the  P-14'8  capabilities  as  a  true  air  superior- 
ity flghter.  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Habtkx)  has  pointed  out.  I  am  aware  the 
Navy  strongly  denied  that  the  air  superiority 


mission  of  the  P-14  is  compromised  by  the 
fleet  air  defense  requirement.  But  It  seems 
evident  that  there  Is  strong,  authoritative 
opinion  to  the  .contrary  which  leaves  this 
question  unresolved. 

The  Phoenix  missile  will  be  extremely 
costly.  Original  estimates  put  the  price  at 
$219,000  per  missile.  Now,  I  am  told  that 
reliable  estimates  flgure  the  cost  at  $400,000 
per  missile.  Each  F-14  will  be  able  to  carry 
one  load  of  six  Phoenix  missiles.  Thus,  one 
load  of  Phoenix  mlsslies  for  one  P-14  would 
cost  $2.4  million.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  precisely  how  many  Phoenix  missiles 
the  Navy  Intends  to  buy.  But  this  should  In- 
dicate the  tremendous  expense  of  Just  this 
missile  system.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
aircraft. 

The  PaxsmiNG  OrricKB  (Mr.  Saxbe  in  the 
chair ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  I>EEsmiNG  Officeb.  The  Senator  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Hattieu).  Mr.  President,  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  total  systems  cost  of  the  F-14.  In- 
cluding the  extensive  expense  of  operation 
and  maintenance  over  a  10-year  period,  could 
be  $25  billion.  Because  the  F-14  would  be  one 
of  the  most  expensive  weapons  systems  ever 
procured  by  our  Defense  Department,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  be  absolutely  certain  about  the 
requirement  for  an  aircraft  with  the  multl- 
mlsslon  capabUlty  of  the  P-14  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  proposed  aircraft  to  effectively 
perform  all  these  missions. 

At  present,  It  seems  as  though  doubts  and 
questions  remain  which  have  not  been  fully 
answered.  Thus,  our  amendment  proposes 
that  these  Issues  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
Congress  between  now  and  April  30,  1970, 
and  that  no  decision  regarding  the  future 
proctirement  of  P-14'8  be  made  until  such 
a  study  can  be  carefully  evaluated.  Our 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  12  P-14's 
authorized  In  the  current  bill  and  other 
long  lead-time  items.  It  would  require  that 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  be  given  to  this 
matter  before  we  embark  on  the  massive, 
costly  procurement  of  an  aircraft  that  might 
not  be  a  wise  or  necessary  component  of 
our  Nation's  defense.  There  are  many  crucial 
questions  and  issues  which  such  study 
should  focus  upon.  Our  amendment  suggests 
a  few  specific  considerations. 

First,  for  instance,  we  believe  the  congres- 
sional study  should  examine  In  detail  the 
character  of  the  airborne  threat  to  our  car- 
rier task  forces.  In  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  in  1968.  Chairman 
Mahon.  In  reference  to  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat,  said: 

"The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offi- 
cials for  some  time.  It  has,  of  course,  not  de- 
veloped to  date." 

Has  the  threat  Increased  since  Congress- 
man Mahon  made  this  comment? 

Second.  Just  what  are  the  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  aircraft  which  threaten  our  fleet? 

Third.  It  Is  also  Important  to  examine 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  F-14,'Phoenix 
system.  We  should  analyze  in  detail  its  ability 
to  protect  the  carrier  fleet  against  the  threat 
which  Is  likely  to  exist  In  the  relevant  time 
period. 

We  should  look  at  the  threat  from  air- 
craft, from  submarines,  from  ships,  and  from 
shore-based  missiles.  We  should  then  deter- 
mine which  of  these  can  be  coimtered  and 
at  what  cost.  If  It  turns  out  that  at  great  ex- 
pense we  can  cope  with  the  airborne  threat, 
but  that  no  matter  how  much  we  spend  we 
would  not  be  able  to  deflect  signiflcantly 
other  types  of  attack,  then  It  would  seem  not 
useful  to  spend  great  sums  to  counter  the 
bomber    threats. 

Fourth,  the  study  should  look  Into  the 
question  of  how  much  performance  in  any 
specific  mission  requirement  is  comprised  in 
order  to  provide  the  P-14  with  a  multlmlsslon 
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capability.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  i  Mr. 
Hartkk)  and  I  have  already  commented  on 
this  Issue. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  such  st  idy 
would  focus  attention  on  the  cost-effect:  ?e- 
ness  and  feasibility  of  alternative  progn  ma 
to  the  present  F-U/Phoenlx  plana.  The  a  sn- 
ator  from  Indiana,  for  Instance,  mentlo;  led 
reports  of  proposals  for  the  development  (  f  a 
nghter  aircraft  not  encumbered  with  ;he 
Phoenix  missile  system.  If  such  an  alrcl  aft 
could  actually  be  built  and  operated  foi  as 
much  as  $18  billion  less  than  the  P-I4,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  malntali  ed, 
then  all  the  facts  and  considerations  cin- 
cemlng  such  an  alternative  should  be  openly 
studied  by  the  Congress  before  an  Irreversfcle 
commitment  is  made  to  the  F-14/Phoetlx 
system.  1 

In  summary,  our  amendment  requests  o|kly 
that  this  highly  complex  matter  be  careftflly 
considered  before  the  next  defense  authorlia- 
tlon  bin.  This  would  make  It  possible  for^ll 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  Increase  tlieir 
knowledge  and  perfect  their  Judgment  Ion 
such  a  coetly  and  crucial  tesue.  I  trust  tlat 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  Ihe 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  ocfei- 
mlttee  members  will  understand  the  cooper- 
ative spirit  In  which  this  amendmentl  is 
offered.  We  want  to  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  these  complex  matters  in  order  I  to 
better  exercise  our  responsibilities  as  M^n- 
bers  of  Congress.  It  Is  for  this  purpose  tiat 
we  offer  our  amendment  and  urge  its  adap- 
tion. T 

Mr.  Hartkh.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myielf 
1  minute.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modlflcatlon 
of  the  amendment.  ) 

The  PREsmiNc  OrncER.  The  Senator  hai  a 
right  to  modify  the  amendment  T 

Does  the  Senator  wish  the  modlflcatloiJ  to 
be  stated?  | 

Mr.  H4HTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  4he 
modlflcatlon  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  \  al- 
lows: 

"On  page  1  of  amendment  No.  164.  beg  n- 
nlng  with  line  l,  strike  out  all  down  throv  gh 
line  5  on  page  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu  ther  sof 
the  following: 

••  Sec.  403.  Prior  to  April  30.  1970.  the  C<  n- 
grees  shall  complete  a  comprehensive  sti  dy 
and  Investigation  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  by  future  carrier  borne  aircraft  i  nd 
of  the  projected  costs  of  the  P-14  alrci  aft 
and  the  capabilities  of  such  aircraft  to  m  set 
these  requirements  In  the  most  effective  i  nd 
efficient  manner.  The  result*  of  this  comp  re- 
henslve  study  and  Investigation  shall  be  ci  m- 
sldered  prior  to  any  authorization  or  app  ro- 
prlatlon  for  the  production  or  procurem  int 
of  any  P-14  aircraft.  This  limitation  si  all 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  funds  authorl  ;ed 
by  this  Act  for  such  aircraft.'  " 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  he 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Hastki.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   wish   to  speak   at   thU   time?      T 

Mr.  Stennis.  The  Senator  may  proceed 

Mr.  Hartke.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  serleJ  of 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada      \ 

Mr.  Stennis.  If  the  Senator  from  IndK  na 
would  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  at  t  ils 
point  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  wo  ild 
appreciate  It. 

Mr.  Hahtke.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  he 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Then,  the  Senator  could  In- 
terrogate the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Presidino  Opticer.  The  Senator  frim 
Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Sir.  President,  with  refere:  ice 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed. 
I  know  the  good  faith  of  the  authors  of 
these  amendments  and  I  accept  at  face  va  ue 
everything  they  say  about  their  intentlonj . 

I  do  wish  to  bring  out  what  the  commit  tee 
has  done.  In  this  case  I  believe  the  auth  ars 
reached  the  wrong  conclusion.  This  yea  r  I 
specifically  requested  the  Senator  from  ;  Te- 


vada  to  explore  the  F-14  program  In  detail 
and  he  performed  his  Job  with  the  thorough- 
neea  that  Is  characteristic  of  him.  This  was 
done  in  a  fine  way  and  we  had  the  benefit  of 
other  talent  on  the  committee  that  Is  well 
versed  and  has  long  experience  In  under- 
standing the  problems  of  a  plane,  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  Its  mission,  and  making 
a  valid  Judgment.  We  had  other  advice  and 
counsel,  of  course  but  In  the  committee  we 
did  have  men  of  exp>erlence.  They  are  here 
to  be  cross-examined. 

TThe  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  spent  the 
greatest  portion  of  Its  time  on  the  P-14  and 
P-18  aircraft  programs  because  of  their  cost 
and  Importance.  It  reported  In  considerable 
detail  to  the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  the  results  of  Its  inquiry  and  study 
into  the  P-14  program  and  the  full  com- 
mittee Itself  also  explored  this  program  In 
detail  when  the  appropriate  witnesses  ap- 
peared and  testified. 

These  were  not  casual  matters.  It  Just  is 
not  true  when  It  Is  said  they  Just  take  these 
things  as  a  matter  of  course  and  accept  what 
Is  said  by  some  general  or  admiral  about  It. 
Those  accusations  are  not  true.  I  do  not  say 
they  are  corruptly  made  by  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  facts  that  as  they  occurred  In  the 
markup  of  the  bill,  particularly  with  respect 
to  these  programs  that  are  In  the  making  and 
projecting  Into  the  future  because  we  know 
how  Important  It  Is  for  the  need  to  be  sup- 
plied and  we  know  how  Important  It  Is  In 
the  workability— I  will  use  that  term— and 
also  the  cost. 

Therefore,  I  am  most  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  suggests  by  Impli- 
cation that  no  one  up  to  the  present  time  has 
reviewed  the  program  and,  more  speclftcally. 
as  Senator  Hartk*"  suggested  In  an  earlier 
speech,  that  the  committee  gave  blank-check 
approval  to  the  P-14  program.  Such  Is  defi- 
nitely not  the  case. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
unanimously  recommended  after  their  thor- 
ough and  Intensive  review  of  the  program 
that  the  f\ind8  requested  be  authorized.  The 
fiUl  committee,  after  conducting  Its  own  re- 
view, agreed  with  this  recommendation. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subconrunlttee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  spent  several  months  during 
1968  conducting  a  most  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive review  of  all  of  our  tactical  air  pro- 
grams. Needle.ss  to  say,  due  to  the  high  Im- 
portance of  the  P-14  program,  it  received  de- 
tailed consideration.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee Issued  a  unanimous  report  on 
October  4,  1968.  In  that  report  we  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy's 
air  superiority  fighter  programs  proceed  with 
maximum  effort  In  light  of  the  current  and 
foreseeable  Soviet  threat. 

By  way  of  background  here,  the  Navy's 
version  of  the  TFX  had  been  hanging  on 
and  hanging  on  and  It  was  not  working  out 
It  was  too  heavy.  It  was  still  In  the  budget 
though,  when  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  reported  on  It.  It  was  still  in 
the  budget  In  March  of  1968  when  we  last 
considered  It  and  the  first  time  considera- 
tion was  given  in  committee  as  to  whether 
to  build  the  F-14.  We  took  out  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX  as  being 
proven  to  be  totally  Inadequate  and  put  In, 
Instead,  the  case  for  the  F-14.  I  have  already 
outlined  what  we  did  this  year. 

Next  year,  the  matter  will  be  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  not  In  any  casual  way. 
but  right  down  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, weighing  It  agaln^ — if  it  Is  recommended 
and  I  feel  sure  it  will  be — In  the  bill,  and 
we  will  go  Into  It  from  its  development  at 
that  stage. 

Frankly,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  believe 
that  we  are  capable  of  coming  up  with  a 
Judgment.  We  will  do  that.  I  do  not  like  to 
put  any  date  tag  on  this  thing.  It  has  been 


grinding  out  now  for  15  yean,  trying  to  get 
a  pro;)er  fighter  plane  for  the  Navy.  We  went 
along  with  one  that  was  not  adequate.  Now 
this  one  haa  started  going,  after  15  y«an  of 
effort. 

Now  we  say  by  next  March  31  we  have  got 
to  come  up  here  with  something  In  the  way 
of  a  survey.  I  do  not  like  the  Idea  at  all, 
particularly  with  thU  long  bill  of  particulars 
and  guidelines  written  by  someone  In  good 
faith,  perhaps — I  am  sure  it  was  in  good 
faith — but  I  do  not  believe  they  had  any  more 
knowledge,  perhaps  not  as  much,  as  the  men 
who  sit  on  the  committee  and  pass  on  these 
matters.  I  am  not  Including  myself  in  that. 

So  I  think  we  are  about  at  the  end  of  the 
road  In  considering  this  bill.  I  think  as  a 
measure  of  the  history  of  this  legislation  and 
the  headway  we  are  making,  if  anything 
should  be  discovered  down  the  line  as  to  the 
run  with  engine  A  or  the  run  with  engine  B, 
why,  of  course,  we  will  take  advantage  of  It. 

Mr.  HATriEU).  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Mississippi  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee haa  made  relating  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  again  to  go  on  record,  as  I  have 
In  the  part,  my  support  for  the  committee's 
work.  The  chairman  has  also  referred  to  the 
ad  hoc  committee  that  was  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  I  am  quoting  from  the  Cannon  re- 
port In  the  Recoko  of  July  10,  1989,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  respond  to 
this  question  as  It  relates  to  the  F-14. 

On  page  19066, 1  read  as  follows: 

"The  committee  Is  compelled  to  point  out 
that  for  the  last  few  years  the  "Dnlted  States 
has  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
"multlpurposee"  missions,  Including  alr-to- 
alr  combat  and  air-to-ground  missions.  The 
requirements  for  an  aircraft  to  be  capable  of 
performing  "multlpiuposes"'  missions  un- 
questionably compromises  an  aircraft  In  the 
performance  of  Its  primary  mission,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  nature  of  Its  primary  mission.  It 
Is  the  conunlttee's  Judgment  that  we  now 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specially  configured  and  con- 
flxied  to  the  "air  superiority"  role.  We  have 
long  neglected  undertaking  a  new  program 
In  this  area,  relying  exclualvely  on  the  capa- 
bility of  the  F-4." 

My  question  to  the  Senator  Is:  Is  not  the 
F-14  designed  to  carry  the  Phoenix  missile 
which  makes  it  a  multiple-mission  type  of 
aircraft? 

Mr  Stennis.  Yes;  that  Is  correct.  It  makes 
It  a  multiple-mission  aircraft  for  an  aircraft 
carrier,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  un- 
derstands It.  They  must  have  some  multiple- 
mission  planes  whereas  the  Air  Force,  op- 
erating from  the  ground  with  longer  run- 
ways, can  concentrate  on  one  thing,  and  that 
Is  speed,  climbing  power — a  single  mission. 
But  we  have  a  mixed  type  of  plane  on  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  we  have  to  have  some 
multlple-purixwe  planes. 

I  really  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  la  the  gentleman  that 
should  answer  that  question.  I  gave  a  lay- 
mans  point  of  view.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada really  knows  that  subject. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond 
to  that  question.  It  Is  a  good  one.  The  Navy 
has  a  dual  requirement  for  this  type  of  air- 
craft. One  is  for  the  defense  of  the  fleet,  and 
two.  the  aircraft  superiority  role  Itself.  So 
what  they  have  tried  to  do  Is  to  have  one  air- 
craft perform  l)oth  missions  slnoe  they  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  have  two 
aircraft,  becaiise  they  do  not  have  the  space 
for  them  on  a  carrier.  As  a  reeult.  they  have 
come  up  with  a  design  In  which  they  have 
optlnUzed  this  development. 

I  show  the  Senator  a  model  of  the  pro- 
posed F-14  now  on  my  desk.  If  the  Senator 
would  oare  to  look  at  It.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Phoenix  weapons  system  which  la 
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to  t>e  used  in  the  air  defense  role — Is  so  op- 
timized that  the  whole  weapon  systems  pack- 
age can  be  removed.  That  Is  everything  In- 
cluding the  guidance  except  the  part  which 
Is  in  the  pilot's  cockpit — can  be  taken  off. 
when  It  Is  used  In  the  air  superiority  role; 
and  It  can  be  reinstalled  If  the  aircraft  Is 
to  be  used  In  an  air  defense  role.  On  this  role. 
hoAever,  It  Is  configured  for  both.  It  has  as 
can  be  seen  on  this  model  some  of  the 
Phoenixes  and  also  Sparrows  which  permits 
It  to  go  into  a  dual  role  capability  and  be  able 
to  perform  In  either  environment,  as  re- 
quired. 

I  stated  In  my  speech  that  because  of  the 
design  features  that  have  been  built  Into 
this  proposed  design,  there  is  only  a  difference 
of  600  pounds  In  total  weight  over  and  above 
what  the  airplane  would  weigh  If  It  were 
designed  solely  for  an  aircraft  superiority 
role.  So  the  Navy  Is  only  paying  a  eoio-pound 
penalty  to  give  them  an  aircraft  having  a 
dual  role.  The  aircraft,  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Indicated,  might  probably  be 
outperformed  by  the  P-15.  But  the  P-16  can- 
not land  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  This  requires 
a  much  heavier  structure  for  the  airplane, 
and  the  landing  gear,  too,  must  take  the 
shock  of  being  catapulted  off  and  must  again 
take  the  shock  of  coming  In  for  an  arrested 
landing. 

So  If  you  could  transport  a  runway  around 
with  the  carrier,  the  type  that  an  F-16  needs, 
then  It  Is  true  you  would  be  able  to  reduce 
the  weight  and  get  perhaps  a  higher  per- 
forming aircraft,  because  the  oversimplifica- 
tion is  that  it  depends  on  the  thrust-to- 
welght  ratio  for  the  type  of  performance  you 
are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  question? 
Mr.  Cannon.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  Hatfielo.  I  appreciate  the  analysis  and 
explanation  as  given  of  the  P-14  model  on 
the  desk.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  It  in  more  detail  later.  But  I 
refer  again  to  this  question,  because  It  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  from  Nevada  again  reiter- 
ated what  he  said  in  his  report,  that  It  Is  a 
multtmlsslon  plane,  because  he  uses  the  word 
"compromises" : 

'The  requirements  for  an  aircraft  to  be 
capable  of  performing  "multipurpose"  mis- 
sions unquestionably  compromises  an  air- 
craft In  the  performance  of  Its  primary  mis- 
sion. Irrespective  of  the  natvire  of  Its  primary 
mission." 

Irrespective  of  Its  primary  mission.  It  com- 
promises What  I  want  to  know  Is  where  we 
compromise  In  this  aircraft.  Where  do  we 
malce  the  compromise,  which  means  less  than 
full  effectiveness  or  efficiency? 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  compromise  Is  the  600- 
pound  difference  In  weight.  So  we  have  that 
feature  on  this  aircraft.  We  have  a  600-pound 
heavier  aircraft  so  this  airplane  can  perform 
in  a  defense  role  as  distinguished  from  an 
aircraft  that  would  have  only  one  mission, 
that  being  air  superiority.  But  the  Navy 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  two  planes  for 
that  purpose. 

We  got  Into  this  problem  with  the  old 
TFX  or  the  P-111.  The  P-111  was  described 
as  a  flghter-bomber.  It  should  never  have 
had  the  tag  "fighter  "  put  on  It,  because  it 
never  was.  It  is  an  attack  aircraft,  it  Is  true. 
It  can  go  In  low,  has  speed  so  It  can  get  away; 
but  If  we  are  talking  about  air  superiority. 
It  cannot  compete  with  a  lighter  aircraft,  at 
altitudes,  that  weigh  much  less  than  the  F- 
111  and  Is  perhaps  as  fast  or  nearly  equally 
as  fast,  because  It  Is  not  built  for  that  air 
superiority  role.  Yet  It  was  described  as  a 
fighter-bomber  in  the  sense  that  It  can  pro- 
tect Itself,  which  it  can  do  by  either  firing 
at  another  aircraft  or  going  faster  than  any 
other  aircraft  on  the  deck,  so  that  the  pur- 
suing aircraft  would  pull  Its  wlnga  off.  In 
that  sense  It  can  defend  Itself,  go  In  low,  at 
great  distances,  avoid  radar  surveillance, 
make  an  attack,  and  get  back. 


Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  Do  I  understand  that  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services  changed 
the  conclusion  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was  chair- 
man, because  In  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  as  the  finding  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee — and  I  quote  again — It  is 
stated: 

"It  Is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  we 
now  concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specially  conflgiured  and  con- 
fined to  the  air  superiority  role." 

If  I  understand  that  correctly,  the  Sen- 
ator's ad  hoc  committee  said  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  the  air  superiority,  sin- 
gle mission  role  for  a  fighter;  whereas,  as  I 
understand  the  statement  now  made,  the 
Senator  wants  the  dusil  role  for  the  P-14.  Is 
that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  Cannon.  It  Is  not  exactly  correct  as  the 
Senator  places  It.  We,  and  the  Navy  feel,  the 
studies  Indicate,  that  the  F-14  can  perform 
In  an  air  superiority  role  as  required  by 
the  Navy.  I  have  already  touched  on  the 
penalty  spoken  of  by  the  committee.  That 
Is  the  reason  for  the  design  configuration 
which  permits  the  whole  package  of  the 
Phoenix,  as  I  said  before,  to  come  right  off 
If  It  Is  going  to  perform  in  an  air  superiority 
role.  We  end  up  with  an  airplane  that  Is 
only  600  pounds  heavier,  wh.ch  is  not  very 
much  In  an  airplane  of  this  size  and  weight, 
than  If  the  airplane  had  been  designed  solely 
for  the  air  superiority  role. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  do  not  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  so  the  Sena- 
tor may  ask  questions.  I  may  say  to  the 
Seiiator  that  I  have  only  two  or  three  more 
sentences,  and  then  I  will   yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hahtke.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  generally 
studies  have  a  worthwhile  purprse.  To  op- 
pose a  recommendation  for  a  i\  Jdy  Is  al- 
most like  being  against  "motherhood."  How- 
ever, we  know  from  our  past  experience  that 
Secretary  McNamara  conducted  endless  stu- 
dies. Many  systems  were  literally  studied  to 
death.  In  other  cases,  the  results  were  that 
Invaluable  time  was  lost  and  when  finally 
we  decided  to  buy  the  weapon  system  the 
delay   resulted   in   our   paying   higher   cost. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  studied 
the  F-14  In  great  detail  over  the  past  2 
years.  In  November  1967.  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  directed  the  formation  of  a  Navy 
fighter  study.  This  group  spent  30  man-years 
studying  all  areas  of  technical,  tactical,  and 
cost  estimates.  It  concluded  that  the  F-14 
was  the  fighter  aircraft  that  the  Navy  re- 
quires. 

Subsequently,  the  Defense  Department  of 
Research  and  Engineering  Office  and  the 
Systems  Analysis  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  commenced  their  own  studies. 

With  the  submission  of  five  proposals  from 
letullng  aerospace  companies,  the  Navy  spent 
80  man-months  In  an  Intensive  technical 
evaluation. 

In  addition,  over  15,000  hours  of  wind 
tunnel  time  has  been  performed  proving 
and  refining  the  F-14  design.  Finished  engi- 
neering drawings  are  now  being  completed 
at  the  rate  of  500  per  month. 

To  eliminate  any  doubts  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  this  aircraft,  NASA  was  requested 
to  make  an  Independent  assessment  of  the 
performance  characteristic  of  the  F-14.  The 
results  of  their  asseasxnent  was  provided  by 
Dr.  Foster  on  August  7.  1969.  NASA  con- 
clusions were  that  the  Navy's  performance 
estimates  were  attainable  and  the  multlmls- 
slon  capability  of  the  F-14  could  be  per- 
formed without  any  significant  degradation 


In  the  performance  of  Its  primary  mission; 
namely,  alr-to-alr  combat. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
the  Defense  Department — Including  the 
Navy — and  most  specifically  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee — Including  the 
invaluable  contribution  made  by  Its  Tactical 
Alrpower  Subcommittee — has  studied  this 
matter  thoroughly  and  in  depth.  It  will  do 
so  again  next  year  when  the  authorization 
bin  is  considered.  The  proposed  amendment, 
therefore,  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  discharge  Its 
reeponslbUltles  to  the  best  of  Its  ability.  No 
legislative  mandate  Is  necessary  to  require  us 
to  review  the  F-14  program  and  other  major 
weapon  systems  programs  contained  In  the 
budget.  We  do  not  require  the  Congress  to 
legislate  In  order  to  tell  us  how  to  do  our 
Job  In  the  detail  which  this  amendment  pro- 
poses. We  recognize  our  Job  and  our  respon- 
sibility and  intend  to  face  up  to  them  in  all 
respects. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  with  the  state- 
ment that  we,  of  course,  will  fully  look  over 
all  the  phases,  particularly  the  new  phases, 
of  the  F-14  befwe  we  make  any  reccwnmen- 
datlon  not  only  on  the  F-14  but  others,  too. 
We  mean  that,  and  we  will  carry  It  out.  But 
there  have  been  about  enough  timetables  set 
around  here.  The  ccMnmlttee  has  to  have 
some  kind  of  latitude  about  how  to  function 
and  when  It  will  report. 

I   submit   this   Is   one   of    the   most   thor- 
oughly and  carefully  considered  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  after  16  years  of  effort  to  try 
to  get  a  new  and  bettor  Navy  plane  to  meet 
its  role,  I  believe  we  had  better  get  going. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  Stennis.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  I  believe  we  have  agreed  to 
have  a  study  of  this  aircraft  carrier. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  And  every  Senator  supported 
that  proposal.  Does  the  Senator  not  believe 
It  is  Just  as  important  to  have  a  study  not 
only  of  the  aircraft  carrier  and  Its  capability, 
but  what  we  place  on  the  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  both  Im- 
portant and  will  be  considered  together,  to  a 
degree.  That  is  correct.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  new  plane.  I  have  already  outlined 
what  we  have  done.  The  promises  about  the 
aircraft  carrier  related  to  the  carrier  fleet. 
There  are  15  of  them,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
In  operation.  There  Is  a  question  as  to 
whether  some  should  be  taken  out.  and  so 
forth  We  are  going  to  review  all  parts  of  It. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  If  It  Is  accepted  generally, 
then,  that  we  are  going  to  study  the  pur- 
p.:,se  and  mission  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  and 
that  It  is  logical  to  study  that  which  we 
place  on  the  carrier,  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  myself — with  the  proposed  change  In 
that  amendment — then  only,  really,  would 
provide  emphasis  to  the  group  to  study  not 
only  the  carrier  but  also  the  kind  of  plane 
that  is  placed  on  the  carrier.  That  Is  actu- 
ally all  the  amendment  now  proposes  to  do. 
As  I  understand,  the  dlstlnguUhed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
felt  this  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
study  of  the  carrier;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stennis.  WeU,  there  U  a  relationship. 
The  study  of  the  carrier  question,  I  think,  la 
broader  and  more  comprehensive.  I  wrote 
the  word  "comprehensive"  Into  that  resolu- 
tion In  IW  final  form  the  other  day,  because 
I  wanted  to  show  we  were  willing  to  cover  it 
all.  But  I  think  this  la  a  single-shot  propoai- 
tlon  now,  related  somewhat  to  the  carrier 
question,  but  I  think  It  stands  on  lU  own 
feet,  frankly. 

I  beUeve  the  Senate  Is  going  to  give  ua 
discretion  in  passing  on  these  matters. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  should  hike 
to  make  Just  one  or  two  further  brief  o^wn- 
ments  on  this  amendment. 

I  believe  it  la  very  clear  that  the  am4nd- 
DQent  proposes  to  do  exactly  that  wblcU  we 
have  outlined  In  the  colloquy  with  the  pls- 
tln^ulshed  Senator  from  Mississippi,  cl^r- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
That  Is  simply  to  make  more  pertinent  ihat 
to  which  we  have  alreaMly  committed  iur- 
selves  In  the  study  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
and  the  fleet  generally.  This  is  the  pur 
of  the  carrier  study;  and  If  you  are  t«L 
about  an  aircraft  carrier,  you  have  to 
slder  what  Is  placed  on  It;  namely,  the 
planes. 

I  do  not  think  our  amendment  Is  inc 
patlble  at  all  with  that  to  which  the  Senate 
has  ailready  committed  Itself.  I  cannot  unf er- 
stand  how  a  Senator  could  vote  for  the  stiidy 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  without  being  willing  to 
study  that  which  Is  to  be  placed  on  >the 
carrier. 

I  should  like  to  comment  further  on  this 
matter  of  the  multipurpose  mission  vetsus 
the  single  mission.  I  again  refer  to  thati  re- 
port made  by  the  dlstingxilshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  I  believe 
that  I  can  understand  the  English  langu^e, 
when  it  says  in  the  report  that  there  is  s^me 
question — in  fact  there  Is  very  definite  ques- 
tion— as  to  an  aircraft  that  Is  required  to  ^r- 
form  a  multipurpose  mission. 

That  was  pointed  out  In  the  report.  Sec- 
ond, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  committee's 
judgment  was  that  they  should  concentNte 
on  the  development  of  the  fighter  aircl'aft 
specifically  configured  and — I  underline  ithe 
following  words — confined  to  the  air  supeitor- 
Ity  role. 

I  submit  that,  in  studying  the  P-14-Plioe- 
nlx  system,  this  is  not  a  single  mission  b|it  a 
multlmisslon  aircraft,  and  that  we  are  com- 
promising on  this  aircraft  I  feel,  thereisre, 
that  it  should  be  studied  further,  an^  I 
should  like  to  ofter  one  last  quotation  f^om 
a  very  distinguished  man,  Oen.  O.  P.  Dtso- 
way,  formerly  bead  of  the  U.S.  Tactical  Air 
Command.  This  Is  not  a  Senator:  this  Is  a 
general  of  the  Air  Porce  speaking.  He  sal4: 

"If  you  could  build  an  airplane  wlilch 
would  do  everything,  it  would  be  wondeitful. 
You  just  cannot  do  it  In  this  modern  d^y." 

I  think  that  the  general  has  really  capsiiled 
the  whole  thought  behind  this  amendnjent 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  l^ve 
prepared  and  referred  to  this  body.  I  hjope 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  the  fact  ijtiat 
this  amendment  merely  asks  that  we  con- 
tinue the  study  on  this  aircraft  along  vhth 
that  on  the  aircraft  carrier,  and  not  comtnit 
ourselves  to  the  expenditure  of  billion^  of 
dollars  with  such  a  questionable  aircraft  Ir 
mind. 

Mr  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  I  should  llk#  to 
state,  first,  that  no  one  questions  the  dili- 
gence, hard  work,  and  devotion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  chatrmari  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  think  it  has  been  re- 
markable. No  one  questions  that  they  hBve 
been  trying  to  provide  the  best  weapons  nec- 
essary for  our  defense. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ill-fated  experiment  with  the 
TFX  has  put  us  In  a  position  where  we  hfcve 
not  had  a  Navy  fighter  aircraft  m  15  ye^rs. 

The  circumstances  which  were  to  blaime 
for  that  situation  should  not  be  used  to 
Justify  the  same  errors  over  again.  This  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are  ifry- 
Ing  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  certain  documents  which  really 
challenge  the  basic  assumptions  which  hfcve 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  4nd 
the  lack  of  any  opposition  to  the  presei^ta- 
tion  made  on  behalf  of  the  P-14. 1  should  ^ke 
to  point  out  that  it  Is  very  easy  for  ual  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  this  multipurppse 
aircraft  can  drop  part  of  its  equipment,  4nd 
therefore  lighten   its   load.   But   you  cantiot 


drop  the  man  out.  It  Li  a  two-seated  opera- 
tion; you  are  not  going  to  drop  out  a  man, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  drop  out  the 
avionics  equipment  which  has  to  go  with 
this  multipurpose  development. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  admitted  on 
this  floor  that  as  far  as  this  plane  is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  not  a  superior  tactical  aircraft. 
Its  ability  as  a  dogflghter  have  been  com- 
promised by  Its  assigned  function  of  fleet  de- 
fense and  consequential  requirement  of  hav- 
ing the  Phoenix. 

Mr.  President,  the  Phoenix  is  the  very  heart 
of  what  we  are  asking  to  be  studied  In  depth. 
The  Phoenix  has  not  undergone  thorough 
and  proper  testing.  There  have  been  no  shots 
against  any  supersonic  targets,  maneuvering 
targets,  or  clustered  targets.  There  have  been 
no  tests  of  its  performance  against  electronic 
countermeasures.  Until  such  tests  are  com- 
plete, we  are  in  the  position  of  going  ahead 
with  another  airplane,  assuming  that  the 
Phoenix  is  going  to  work,  and  admitting  be- 
fore we  start  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
airplane  which  will  not  be  a  superior  dog- 
flghter. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  not 
denying  the  threat  of  superiority  from  the 
Russians,  and  agreeing  that  so  far  as  the 
T-i  Is  concerned,  it  is  not  modern,  and  that 
the  Russians  have  flown  18  prototype  mod- 
els— and  we,  Incldently,  should  be  flying  pro- 
totypes ourselves — how  is  It  going  to  do  any 
damtige  to  agree  to  an  amendment  which 
says  we  should  study  the  F-14  carefully  and 
go  into  it  thoroughly? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  even  admits  he 
has  not  seen  the  documents  and  does  not 
know  what  they  contain.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Senator  does  not  want  to 
look  at  those  documents,  and  report  back  to 
Congress  whether  they  disclose  any  valid  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  Has  he  seen  those  docu- 
ments? I  do  not  know:  perhaps  they  would 
contain  something.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  seen  the  documents? 

Mr.  Hartke  I  have  outlined  them  In  detail 
for  the  Senate.  Why  cannot  the  committee 
ask  for  them?  I  have  asked  for  them  gen- 
erally, and  have  outlined  them  In  detail. 

What  Is  there  to  hide?  We  learned,  during 
the  debate  on  the  ABM,  that  secrecy  about 
these  matters  Is  frequently  unjustified,  that 
the  secrecy  is  more  dangerous  to  our  national 
security  than  revealing  the  classified  mate- 
rial and  that  secrecy  Is  used  to  protect  ques- 
tionable  decisions   and   assumptions. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  would  simply  have  to  say 
that  I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  in-house 
documents  over  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  might  be  Interesting  if  one  had 
time  to  read  them  all.  I  have  not  seen  these 
documents;  I  do  not  know  what  they  say 
I  do  not  know  what  pertinence  they  might 
have  to  this  matter.  But  I  have  already  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  list  of  48  studies  that 
have  been  completed  on  this  problem;  and 
furthermore,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  the  organization 
charged  with  research  and  development  In 
the  field  of  aviation.  Independent  from  mili- 
tary aviation 

Navy  performance  estimates  on  the  P-14A 
and  the  P-14B  have  recently  been  established 
by  an  Independent  NASA  assessment,  made 
at  the  request  of  Dr  John  P  Poster,  Jr  . 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Here  they  have  gone  completely  away 
from  the  military:  they  go  to  an  Independ- 
ent and  say,  "Study  this.  Will  It  do  this  and 
this?  Can  we  do  that?" 

The  answer  was  favorable.  NASA  reviewed 
all  the  major  data,  conducted  tests  on  its 
own.  and  came  back  and  told  Dr.  Poster  that 
the  multlmisslon  performance  estimates  of 
the  Navy  were  attainable. 

The  Senator  has  already  referred  to  my 
comments  In  the  report  this  year.  Actually, 
what  I  was  reading  from,  or  at  least  what  we 


said,  was  from  our  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  last  year.  We  said,  "Oo  ahead 
and  get  to  It  now,  and  develop  an  aircraft 
that  can  have  a  single  purpose  mission." 

Now  NASA  and  the  Navy  have  both  said 
that  this  does  not  detract  from  the  primary 
mission  of  the  aircraft,  because,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  you  end  up  with  only  600  pounds 
more  weight  than  If  the  airplane  had  been 
designed  solely  for  the  air  superiority  role. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  referred  to  the 
P-14,  and  said  It  will  not  perform  with  the 
P-15. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  can  he  figure  out  some 
way  to  transport  a  10.000-pound  plane  on  an 
8.500-foot  runway,  so  that  It  can  perform 
with  the  fleet?  If  the  Senator  can.  we  would 
be  better  off  to  put  the  P-15  on  that  runway, 
and  operate  it  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
Any  time  an  aircraft  operates  off  a  carrier, 
It  has  to  have  more  thrust  than  If  It  operates 
on  the  ground.  If  we  go  back  to  the  weight- 
to-thrust  ratio,  we  do  have  a  good  aircraft 
here. 

We  have  an  aircraft  that  has  been  studied 
to  death.  If  the  Senator  is  trying  to  kill  the 
aircraft,  he  should  say  so.  Let  us  then  give 
it  another  study  and  bury  it.  If  the  Senator 
is  opposed  to  it  basically,  he  should  say  so. 
If  he  Is  not,  let  us  review  It  from  the  studies 
that  have  been  made 

The  Senator  said  earlier  that  we  did  not 
consider  any  witnesses  who  were  opposed  to 
the  aircraft  Would  the  Senator  give  me  the 
name  of  one  or  two  witnesses  who  are  op- 
posed to  It? 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out 
that  In  Coronado,  Calif.,  Navy  fighters  par- 
ticipated In  a  symposium  of  the  P-14  and 
they  were  extremely  critical.  They  are  the 
ones  who  would  be  required  to  fly  the  plane. 
The  report  of  their  conunents  has  not  been 
presented.  Their  lives  are  on  the  line.  They 
will  operate  the  planes. 

Why  Is  the  report  of  that  symposium  with- 
held? A  number  of  witnesses  could  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Sen- 
ator have  the  name  of  one  witness  who  Is 
opposed  to  the  aircraft?  I  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  having  the  name. 

Mr.  Hartke.  We  would  be  glad  to  submit 
that  to  the  Senator. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator  or 
indulging  in  frustration  over  the  TPX.  I 
Just  want  a  good  plane.  I  am  not  asking  that 
any  money  be  taken  out  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
will  be  passed.  There  Is  not  any  question  of 
that. 

However,  why  should  we  go  ahead  and 
commit  ourselves  blindly  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful when  we  have  the  history  of  the  ill- 
fated  P-lll  project  in  which  there  was  so 
much  trouble  Everything  that  was  said  about 
that  project  is  basically  the  same  thing  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  Is  saying  today. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
acquainted  with  the  P-XX  or  the  UP-XX 
In  the  Navy  version.  The  Senator  knows  this 
is  an  alternative.  It  is  cheaper.  And  it  is 
much  more  maneuverable.  It  Is  considered 
to  tie  a  superior  plane:  is  it  not?  Is  It  not 
true  that  It  is  considered  to  be  superior?  Is 
It  not  an  alternative? 

Mr  Cannon.  It  Is  an  alternative  How- 
ever, It  la  not  a  good  one.  It  was  considered 
and  rejected  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Was  It  rejected  for  any  rea- 
son other  than  the  fact  that  It  Is  not  a 
multipurpose  plane?  It  Is  lighter.  It  Is  more 
maneuverable.  However.  It  Is  a  single  pur- 
pose plane. 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  should  like  to  answer  that 
statement.  I  think  it  was  rejected  basically 
because  It  would  not  fly.  The  people  who 
examined  it  In  detail  said  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  a  feasible  proposal  and  that 
the  airplane  would  not  do  what  the  paper 
study   showed   that   it   corild  do. 

Mr.    Hartke.   The    paper   study    would    be 
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worth  as  much  as  It  was  in  the  case  of  the 
TFX.  The  paper  study  In  that  case  showed 
that  plane  would  also  work.  However,  vdtl- 
mately,  after  long-term  experiments  and 
anxiety  and  Increased  frustration,  we  And 
ourselves  going  now  into  another  paper 
airplane  that  will  be  produced  before  we 
have  even  one  prototype.  We  will  spend  W 
billion  before  we  know  whether  it  meets  the 
specifications,  let  alone  know  whether  It 
will  be  a  good  fighter. 

The  Russians  have  done  what  I  have  sug- 
gested. They  have  flown  prototype  planes 
and  found  how  they  performed.  Then  they 
have  gone  on  with  the  production  of  the 
plane. 

As  the  Senator  states,  the  P-14  will  be 
designed  for  1975  to  1986  and  my  amend- 
ment would  attempt  to  give  some  guidance 
for  the  future.  We  have  a  very  simple  situa- 
tion. Unless  something  is  hidden  beyond 
the  seven  documents  that  have  not  been 
presented,  I  cannot  see  why  the  conunlt- 
tee  Itself  would  not  be  in  agreement  that 
this  should  be  done. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  tribute  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Congress  to  say  for  once,  "We 
are  going  to  take  this  upon  ourselves  and 
have  a  study  made  before  we  go  ahead  with 
the  money  in  1970."  We  woxUd  not  bother 
anything  in  the  bUl.  I  cannot  see  why  that 
cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Indiana  does  not  realize  that  what 
I  have  been  saying  all  afternoon  is  that  we 
have  studied  the  matter,  If  he  does  not 
realize  that  I  have  had  48  studies  printed  in 
the  Record  today.  If  he  does  not  realize  that 
the  matter  has  been  studied  thoroughly, 
if  he  does  not  realize  that  I  said  Dr.  Poster 
requested  NASA  to  make  a  study  and  that 
they  did  make  a  study  and  reported  back 
that  it  was  feasible,  and  If  the  Senator  does 
not  realize  that  that  constitutes  a  study, 
then  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  doee  not  under- 
stand me.  I  think  there  is  no  point  in  go- 
ing further.  I  think  the  Senator  has  covered 
it  quite  thoroughly. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  Is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator 
Is  opposed  to  the  matter,  let  him  vote  against 
it  if  he  does  not  prefer  that  we  go  ahead  and 
try  to  have  a  new,  modern  fighter  that  will 
do  the  required  Job  within  the  time  frame 
discussed 

We  think  the  thing  is  needed.  The  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  said  more  than  a 
year  ago  that  It  was  needed.  We  held  the 
Navy's  feet  to  the  fire  and  held  up  the  Navy 
version  of  the  P-lll  in  the  committee  and 
said,  "Go  ahead  and  develop  an  airplane 
that  win  do  the  Job." 

This  is  what  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  trying  now  to 
refer  to  another  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  wishes 
to  talk  on  the  matter,  I  Intend  to  make  a 
motion  to  table. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  Stennis   Mr   President,  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  we  have  only 
5  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  with  great  Interest.  I  was 
particularly  intrigued  with  the  speech  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevaaa  (Mr.  Cannon), 
Which,  I  think,  outlines  very  clearly  why  we 
need  this  development  work  and  why  we  need 
to  move  forward  now. 

CXVn ai3&— Part  M 


Over  and  over  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  to  other  Senators  that  we  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  money  In  getting  less 
products  m  the  last  8  years,  under  Secretary 
McNamara  than  we  ever  did  before  In  the 
history  of  the  country. 

People  say  that  we  saved  a  lot  of  money. 
It  cost  U.S  a  lot  of  money  and  we  have  noth- 
ing to  show  for  It.  The  cost  systems  analysis, 
or  whatever  the  department  is  called,  has 
stopped  us  from  going  forward  time  and  time 
again. 

Unless  we  move  forward  now,  we  will  find 
ourselves  In  a  position  of  being  unprepared 
In  the  middle  seventies.  This  Is  the  problem 
that  we  must  face  up  to. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Dominick.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want 
to  fight  about  McNamara.  I  am  not  talking 
about  him.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  the  bill,  1 
am  not  talking  about  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  up  anything.  I  want  Congress  to  study 
the  matter. 

What  objection  could  there  be  from  the 
Senator  to  going  ahead  and  checking  into 
some  of  the  matters  I  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate?  What  would  be  the  delay?  I 
am  not  advocating  delay. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  already  shown  the  work  he 
has  done  In  the  subcommittee.  He  has  shown 
the  studies  that  have  been  done  by  other 
outside  agencies  on  this  particular  fighter 
system.  He  has  shown  the  problems  we  face 
vls-a-vls  technical  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  shown  the  problems  we  will 
face  in  the  1970's.  We  think  that  the  United 
States  will  have  the  best  airplane  in  the 
world,  but  we  will  then  realize  we  are  flying 
a  technical  airplane  designed  and  built  in 
1954. 

This  is  why  we  think  we  must  go  ahead 
with  the  P-14  now.  The  P-lllB  simply  was 
not  good  enough.  The  committee  found  that 
out  and  said,  "We  will  not  put  this  into  ef- 
fect. We  will  get  something  that  will  operate 
and  be  more  effective." 

I  have  here  a  document  from  Admiral 
Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  dated 
September  6.  1969,  making  the  following 
three  points; 

"The  present  complement  of  Navy  fighters 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  P-8  be- 
came operational  eleven  years  ago  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  P-14  (nine  years  ago) 
During  this  same  period  the  Soviets  have 
Introduced  eight   new  fighter  aircraft. 

"The  Soviet  Union  currently  has  four 
fighter  aircraft  with  performances  exceeding 
those  of  the  P-4  and  future  Improvements 
must  be  expected. 

"The  Soviets  have  developed  other  weapon 
systems  clearly  designed  to  attack  naval 
force*.  Badger  and  Blinder  bombers  can 
launch  any  of  five  different  guided  alr-to- 
surface  missiles  at  ranges  up  to  150  miles. 
They  have  surface-to-surface  pialded  mis- 
siles deployed  on  submarines  and  shlpw. 

"2.  The  problem  Is  clear  and  so  Is  the  solu- 
tion. We  must  have  a  new  fighter  superior 
In  air  combat  to  present  and  postulated  So- 
viet fighters,  for  close-In  visual  encounters 
and  for  stand-off  all-weather  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  new  fighter  must  be  able  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  air  threats  to  naval  forces: 
bombers  and  missiles.  The  threat  Is  serious 
nov.  It  win  become  more  serious  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

"3.  We  are  already  very  late  with  a  new 
fighter  program  to  counter  superior  Soviet 
capabilities.  The  F-14/Phoenlx  system  will 
meet  our  fighter  needs  through  the  IflTO's 
and  Into  the  1980's.  I>elay  In  the  present 
funding  profile  will  seriously  delay  achiev- 
ing the  required  high  capability  as  well  as 
raise  program  ooets  markedly." 

The  Prbsidino  Omcra.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  promised  3  min- 
utes. That  is  all  the  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield  me  1  nUnute? 

Mr.  Hartke.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dominick.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  only  com- 
monsense  that  we  continue  vrtth  this  pro- 
gram and  that  the  conunlttee  be  given  con- 
tinuing surveillance,  as  it  has  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  anyway,  and  that  we  continue 
the  fine  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Senator   from   Mississippi   and   the    Senator 

from  Nevada.  ,.,     ^,       « 

The  Prestoing  OmcER.  Who  yields  time? 
Time  is  running.  Is  the  debate  concluded? 

Mr.  Haktke.  Mr.  President,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wants  additional  time. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

mv  time. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I  had  promised  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  I  would  save  him  3 
minutes.  I  yield  myself  another  half  minute 
to  say  this:  The  committee  will  do  no  less 
about  this  matter  whether  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  or  not.  It  is  our  obligation  to  keep 
up  with  these  matters  the  very  best  we  can. 
If  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to  or  U  not.  so 
far  as  our  plans  are  concerned,  we  go  right  on. 

I  hope  It  will  not  srtart  putting  tis  In  a 
straitjacket  on  everything  that  comes  along 
because  thev  heard  somebody  down  the 
street  or  somebody  in  California  say  there 
might  be  some  question  about  a  plane.  That 
is  about  what  It  has  come  to. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  recommendation  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  authorize 
funds  for  production  of  the  new  Navy 
fighter  aircraft — the  P-14. 

My  support  for  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation stems  from   three   principal   factors: 

First.  The  F-14  program  strikes  me  as  an 
eminently  sensible  one.  I  have  given  It  care- 
ful study  and  audit  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  airplane  is  designed  and  wUl  have  po- 
tential for  growth  to  give  adequate  carrier 
fighting  capabUlty  through  the  1973-80  time 
period.  It  Is  being  developed  In  an  evolu- 
tionary way,  buUdlng  on  the  fire  control 
system  and  engine  developed  for  the  F-111. 
'  The  F-14  is  to  replace  the  Navy's  P-4  Phan- 
tom as  a  general  air  superiority  flghter- 
eecort.  Carrying  the  Phoenix  mlssUe,  it  Is  to 
perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the 
discarded  F-lllB  against  Soviet  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  It  will  also  have  an  air- 
to-ground  attack  capability. 

The  concept  of  the  P-14  Includes  design- 
ing the  aircraft  to  accept  a  more  advanced 
technology  engine— higher  thrust  and  lower 
weight — without  changing  the  basic  F-14 
airframe.  The  long-range,  multlshot  F-14 
Phoenix  system  makes  It  far  superior  to  the 
P-4  J  Sparrow  system. 

Second.  We  are  already  very  late  In  get- 
ting a  foUow-on  fighter  to  the  P-4  Phantom 
It  Is  undisputed  that  there  has  been  too 
much  delay  in  the  development  of  a  plane  to 
provide  Improved  air  superior  capabUlty,  M 
a  restilt  of  the  experience  with  the  F-lllB. 

The  F-4— designed  16  years  ago— In 
1964 — became  operational  In  IMl.  Since  that 
date  the  Soviets  have  developed  and  flown 
eight  new  fighters.  It  Is  generally  accepted 
that  the  P-4  cannot  be  further  Improved 
without  substantial  redesign  constituting  a 
virtually  new  plane  and  requiring  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Even  then.  It  would  be  In- 
ferior to  existing  Soviet  fighter  aircraft. 
Further,  although  used  as  an  air  superiority 
fighter,  the  F-4  was  not  specifically  designed 
for  that  role. 
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Third.  Last  year,  on  the  advice  of '  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  (Jon- 
gress  authorized  and  appropriated  fund^  for 
a  new  Navy  fighter,  with  the  underatanflng 
that  Ita  development  was  to  proceea  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  tlmd  al- 
ready lost. 

The  F-14  contract  was  awarded  afte^  an 
Intense  Navy  competition  among  five  Con- 
tractors for  a  program  to  provide  Improved 
air  superiority  capability  in  the  briefest  Ka- 
sonable  time.  I 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Navy 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  [the 
P-14.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  ihas 
looked  Into  the  program  this  year  and  rec- 
ommends that  we  go  ahead  with  It.  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  to  slow  down  or  ot!  ler- 
wlse  hold  up  a  sound  program  thai  Is 
urgently  needed  and  that  Is  progressing  1  'ell 

Mr.  Stknnts.  Does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  tl:  ne? 

The  PaismiNo  Orrrcn.  The  Senator  ffonn 
Indiana    has    agreed    to    yield    bEu;k    the 
malnder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Haktkk.  I  am  .prepared  to  yield  b^k 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PazsiDiNG  Orncxa.  All  time  on 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back  or 
expired. 

Mr.  Stbnnis.  Mr.  President,  a  parllan|en- 
tary  Inquiry. 

The  Prxsiding  OmcEB.  The  Senator  ^11 
state  It. 

Mr.  Srufifis.  Ail  the  time  on  the  am^d- 
ment  htn,  been  yielded  back,  and  there  \b  a 
new  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  Cannon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Pkesidino  Omcta.  The  Senator  wd 
have   to   ask   unanimous   consent   for   addi- 
tional time.  I 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Not  to  move  to  table. 

The  Pkxsisino  OmcEs.  A  motion  to  t4ble 
would  be  In  order;  yes. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  tible 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indll  na. 

The  Presidino  OfTicxs.  The  question  is  ( 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HAaTKX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ParsinrNo  Oitickb.  The  clerk  will 
the  roll.  I 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roUi 

Mr.  MANsnzij).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  tfatr 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  hIn- 
BEN) .  If  be  were  present  and  voting,  he  wc^Ud 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vot4,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  fny 
vote.  i 

Mr.  Javtts  (after  having  voted  In  the  nega- 
tive) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  virlth  |ihe 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YounoU  If 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"}  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "niy." 
I  withdraw  my  vote.  i 

Mr.  Saxbx  (after  having  voted  in  the  n«;a- 
tlve).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  vath 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HrubkaH  If 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea'1  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "n^ 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Brao  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce  tfiat 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag4t7- 
Boir)  is  absent  on  official  business.  , 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fc>m 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Bath  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming ( Mr.  McOn ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ma^a- 
chusettfl  (Mr.  Kxnkkot),  and  the  SenAor 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hauus)  are  neceaaeflly 
absent.  ^^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  And 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  |lc- 
Oxi) .  would  vote  "yea."  j 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Waahlng  «n 
(Mr.  MAOJ(t7SON)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulmuoht)  .  If  pres  int 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing  on 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  fifmi 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 


on 
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Mr.  ScoTT.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoLBWATm),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanbcw),  the  Senator 
from  Nebnaka  (Mr.  Hxuska)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murprt)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ctoi^WATn),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Mukpht)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansxn)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  psOr  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hbuska)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dako- 
ta (Mr,  YotTNo)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63.  nays 
23.  as  follows: 

[No.  83  Leg.) 

TlAS 63 

Aiken,  Allen,  Allott,  Anderson.  Baker,  Bell- 
mon,  Bennett,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brooke,  Byrd, 
Va.,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Cannon,  Cook,  Cotton, 
Curtis,  Dodd,  Dole,  Domlnick,  Eastland,  El- 
lender. 

Ervln.  Pannln,  Fong.  Ooodell.  Orlffln,  Our- 
ney.  Holland,  HoUlngs,  Inouye,  Jackson,  Jor- 
dan, N.C.,  Jordan,  Idaho,  Long,  Mathlas,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mclntyre,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Montoya, 
Mundt,  Pastors. 

Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Prouty,  Randolph, 
Rlblcoff.  Russell,  Schwelker,  Scott,  Smith, 
Maine,  Smith,  111.,  Sparkman,  Spong,  Stennla, 
Stevens,  Symington,  Talmadge.  Thurmond, 
Tower,  Tydlngs,  WUUams.  Del. 
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Burdlck,  Case,  Church,  Cooper,  Cranston, 
Eagleton,  Oore,  Oravel. 

Hart,  Hartke.  Hatfield,  Hughes.  McCarthy. 
McOovern,  Mondale.  Moss. 

Muskle.  Nelson,  Packwood,  Proxmlre,  Wil- 
liams, N.J.,  Yarborough,  Toung,  Ohio. 

PRESXNT  AND  OrVINO  A  LIVE  PAIB,  AS  PREVIOUSLT 
RECOROU) — 3 

Javlts,  against,  Mansfield,  against,  Saxbe, 

against. 

NOT  VOTING II 

Bayh,  Pulbrlght.  Ooldwater,  Hansen,  Har- 
ris, Hruska,  Kennedy,  Magnuson,  McOee, 
Murphy,  Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  motion  to  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble Mr.  Hartke'8  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stennuj.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cook  moved  to  lay 
the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

SUMMARY 

For  a  given  strategy,  the  number  and  mix 
of  tactical  aircraft  depends  on,  for  each  thea- 
ter, (a)  the  threat,  (b)  the  types  of  mitaions 
we  plan  to  fly,  and  (c)  our  estimates  con- 
cerning U.S.  and  allied  capabilities  during 
oombat. 

For  the  NATO  and  Asian  theaters,  the  alr- 
to-alr  combat  question  seems  to  dominate 
tactical  air  requirements.  The  allies  seem  to 
have  a  clear  advantage  in  other  mission 
categories. 

The  major  kinds  of  missions  flown  by  tac- 
tical aircraft  Include  cloae  air  tupport  of 
ground  oombat  operations,  interdiction  of 
enemy  supply  and  communications  lines,  air 
auperiority.  and  air  base  detente,  including 
carrier  defense. 

Diirlng  the  next  decade,  the  Defense  De- 
partment proposes  that  several  major  new 
procurements  take  place.  Cost  of  P-14,  and 
F-15  may  be  four  times  as  much  as  the  air- 
craft they  replace,  bringing  up  questions  as 
to  whether  present  force  levels  can  be  main- 
tained. Designs  for  the  new  aircraft  have 
given  rise  to  crltlciam  because  there  seem 
better  designs  for  solving  the  alr-to-alr  com- 


bat problem  which  should  be  our  primary 
concern.  Because  of  the  large  anticipated 
role  of  the  F-14  In  carrier  defense,  moreover, 
final  decision  on  this  aircraft  should  await 
determination  of  the  future  role  of  carriers. 

( 1 )  As  regards  a  new  fighter : 

Defer  F-15  funds,  pending  submission  ot 
a  design  which  costs  between  F-4  and  cur- 
rent F-15  costs.  Request  detailed  force  struc- 
ture Implications  for  our  years  with  force 
costs. 

(2)  A  decision  on  a  close  support  aircraft 
(AX)  must  carefully  consider  cost-effective- 
ness: 

We  should  defer  funds  pending  receipt  of 
data  on  an  alternative  flxed-wlng  aircraft. 

(3)  The  projected  high  unit  ooet  of  F-14 
has  critical  Implications  for  the  size  of  the 
force.  Congress  should: 

Defer  the  F-14  funds  pending  recommen- 
dation of  role  of  carrier  fleet  and  pending 
receipt  of  an  alternative  fighter  design  8\ilt- 
able  for  the  European  and  Korean  theater. 

(4)  Defer  funds  for  Navy  A-78  in  the  FT 
71  pending  NSC  review  of  attack  carrier  force 
levels,  but  allow  Air  Force  A-7  procurement 
to  maintain  FY  71  production  base.  We  also 
recommend  deferring  Harrier  funds  pend- 
ing teet  reeults  of  FY  70  production  aircraft 
by  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  total  F-14 
program  U  W.3  billion;  the  Administration 
has  requested  $274  million  for  R  &  D  and 
$658  million  for  procurement.  The  House 
authorized  $668  million  for  procurement  and 
$324.2  million  for  R&D.  We  recommend 
approving  $274  million  f or  R  &  D  but  allocat- 
ing no  funds  for  procurement. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  total  F-16 
program  is  $7  4  billion.  The  House  has  au- 
thorized the  $370  million  f or  R  &  D  that  the 
Administration  requested.  We  recommend 
allocation  of  $185  million  for  RAD. 

The  Administration  requested  $27.9  mil- 
lion for  R  &  D  for  the  AX.  The  House  author- 
ized the  full  amount.  We  recommend  author- 
izing the  full  $27.9  mUUon. 

The  Administration  requested  $183.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Harrier;  the  House  authorized 
this  full  amount.  We  recommend  deleting  all 
Harrier  funds  pending  a  OSMC-QAO  re- 
view of  the  flight  tests. 

We  buy  and  operate  tactical  aircraft  to 
fight  in  several  contingencies.  In  order  to 
plan  for  adequate  tactical  air  forces  within 
acceptable  limits  of  risk,  we  must  make  as- 
sumptions about  the  size  and  simultaneity 
of  these  contingencies.  The  table  below 
shows  several  options  which  could  be  used 
for  force  planning  purposes. 


SimulUiMOUs  centin(enci*s 
Major! 


AssisUnc*    Minor 


Previous  adminis-  NATO  ind     Nona   .  E)>ewlwre. 

tration.  Asia. 

Current  admmlstra-        NATO  or        Asian  ally<.      Oo. 

tion.  Asia. 
Alternativa do None Do 


<  Against  U  S.S.R.  or  CPR-supportad  forces 
'  Against  non-CPR-supporten  forces 

The  previous  Administration  planned  for 
general  purpose  forces  to  fight  simultaneous- 
ly (a)  major  non-nuclear  war  In  NATO 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact,  (b)  a  major  war 
In  Asia  against  Communist  China,  and  (c) 
a  minor  contingency  presumably  of  Domini- 
can Republic  proportions.  Although  we  may 
need  to  use  general  purpose  forces  in  other 
areas  (e.g.,  as  in  Southeast  Asia),  these  as- 
sumptions provided  a  hedge  against  the  worst 
case. 

The  current  Administration  has  modl- 
fled  the  planning  assumptions  used  by  the 
previous  Administration.  We  now  plan  for 
our  forces  to  be  able  to  fight  simultaneously 

(a)  a  major  non-nuclear  war  in  NATO  or 
In  Asia  against  Communist -supported  forces, 

(b)  In  support  of  an  Asian  ally  against  a 
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non-Communist  Chinese  aggressor,  and    (c) 
In  a  minor  contingency  elsewhere. 

These  changes  were  made  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  changes  bring  our  planning  as- 
sumptions in  line  with  the  new  Nixon  Doc- 
trine. The  Nixon  Ekjctrlne  calls  for  our  Asian 
Allies  and  not  the  U.S.  to  provide  the  major 
^hare  of  manpower  (land  forces)  In  meeting 
the  allied  defense  needs.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
will  stand  ready  to  provide  materiel,  tactical 
air  and  naval  force  support.  Second,  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  general  purpose  forces  for 
different  strategies  and  the  associated  costs 
indicated  that,  at  least  In  the  Administra- 
tion view,  this  planning  assumption  produced 
the  best  balance  of  the  fiscal  and  political 
factors. 

An  alternative  to  the  current  strategy  Is 
to  eliminate  the  planning  requirement  to 
provide  assistance  to  an  Asian  Ally  slmu- 
taneously  with  a  major  war  In  NATO  or  Asia. 
Some  think  that  it  Is  unrealistic  to  assume 
we  would  flght  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
if  we  were  heavily  engaged  In  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition, the  simultaneity  requires  that  we 
plan  for  extra  tactical  air  and  naval  forces, 
•support  and  training  bases  and  mobility.  The 
result  is  a  great  sensitivity  with  costs. 

Congress  should  examine  very  carefully 
the  strategies  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fei^e  uses  In  planning  forces.  Given  a  certain 
strategy,  It  Is  important  that  the  military 
staffs  provide  their  Judgments  on  military 
issues.  In  adldtlon,  the  President  must  be 
able  to  control  force  planning  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  budget  contains  his  view  on 
the  balance  of  defense  and  non-defense 
spending. 

However,  Congress  also  should  be  emphatic 
about  examining  the  major  planning  assump- 
tions used  In  the  defense  budget,  so  that 
It  too  can  establish  an  Independent  view  of 
national  priorities. 

For  a  given  strategy,  the  number  and  mix 
of  tactical  aircraft  we  buy  depends  on.  for 
each  theater,  (a)  our  evaluation  of  the 
threat,  (b)  the  types  of  missions  we  plan 
to  fly,  and  (c)  the  estimates  we  make  about 
US.  and  allied  capabilities  during  combat. 

a.  The  Threat — In  Europe,  we  plan  to  flght 
with  our  NATO  Allies  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  Warsaw  Pact  Allies  (East 
Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia).  Soviet 
aircraft  are  primarily  light  Interceptors  with 
short  range  and  limited  weapons  capability. 
We  anticipate  that  they  will  fly  primarily 
air  defense  missions  using  ground  control 
radars.  They  are  not  likely  to  emphasize  of- 
fensive strikes  since  their  aircraft  are  not 
well  suited  to  this  mission. 

The  primary  aircraft  In  Soviet/Pact  in- 
ventories Is  the  MIO-21.  The  aircraft  design 
Is  older  than  the  F-4.  However,  like  the  F-4, 
It  has  gone  through  many  model  changes  in 
arriving  at  the  current  all-weather  version. 
The  MIO-17  and  MIG-19  are  still  older  and 
are  less  capable  due  to  shorter  range  and 
weapons  capabilities. 

NATO  is  considered  to  have  a  large  offen- 
sive payloed  advantage  over  the  Pact  forces, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  new  genera- 
tion attack  aircraft  like  A-«,  A-7  and  P-IU. 
However,  there  Is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  Pact  alr-to-alr  combat  capability, 
especially  In  light  of  our  Southeast  Asia  ex- 
perience. In  many  cases.  Soviet  built  aircraft 
performed  very  well  In  air  combat  against 
U.S.  fighters.  Since  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
Pact  to  use  Interceptors  to  prevent  NATO 
from  flying  ground  strikes,  the  alr-to-alr 
combat  problem  appears  to  dominate  tactical 
air  requirements  In  NATO. 

Pact  tactical  aircraft  are  protected  on  the 
ground  at  major  bases  by  heavy  aircraft 
shelters  and  at  austere  grass  flelds  by  camou- 
flaging and  dispersal.  These  measures  im- 
prove aircraft  survivability,  but  tend  to  re- 
duce sortie  rates  and  maintenance  efficiency. 


In  addition.  Pact  bases  are  generally  well- 
defended   by   anti-aircraft    batteries. 

In  Asia,  we  plan  to  flght  against  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans.  The 
Chinese  have  approximately  2.900  aircraft 
composed  mostly  of  older  MIG-178  and 
MIO-198.  They  have  some  earlier  version 
MIG-218,  however.  It  Is  likely  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  providing  additional  aircraft.  The 
North  Koreans  have  approximately  500  tac- 
tical aircraft  of  similar  composition.  Com- 
ments on  air-to-ground  and  alr-to-alr  ca- 
pability for  Pact  aircraft  apply  here  as  well. 
Unlike  the  Soviets,  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
the  North  Koreans  have  many  large  bombers 
for  attacking  targets  on  the  ground  or  In  the 
fleet. 

The  U.S.  has  a  large  payload  advantage  over 
the  combined  Chinese/North  Korean  tactical 
air  forces.  However,  the  same  uncertainty 
surrounds  the  alr-to-alr  oombat  question  in 
Asia  as  In  Europe.  We  simply  have  no  way  of 
predicting  the  success  of  either  side  In  alr- 
to-alr  oombat. 

b.  Tactical  Air  Missions — There  are  four 
major  missions  performed  by  tactical  air- 
craft. Although  tactical  aircraft  are  designed 
for  use  in  conventional  (non-nuclear)  con- 
flicts, many  would  be  used  in  tactical  nuclear 
strikes.  The  emphasis  that  we  place  on  each 
mission  will  depend  uf>on  the  expected  re- 
turns relative  to  the  other  missions. 

(1)  Close-Air  Support — Tactical  aircraft 
provide  close-support  to  troops  engaged  with 
enemy  land  forces.  This  mission  Is  specially 
important  In  Europe  where  the  Pact  has  a 
large  amount  of  armor.  Close-support  strikes 
prevent  troops  from  amassing,  armored  ve- 
hicles from  breaking  through  the  lines,  and 
friendly  troops  from  being  overrun.  Large 
loiter  and  payload  capability  are  important 
characteristics  for  aircraft  used  In  close-sup- 
port. In  addition,  survivability  against 
ground  fire  is  important. 

(2)  Interdiction — Tactical  aircraft  strike 
supply  concentrations,  vehicles  and  lines  of 
communication  In  the  vicinity  of  the  front. 
These  attacks,  called  battlefield  Interdiction, 
disrupt  troop  and  armored  column  movement 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  stockpiling  sup- 
plies near  their  front  lines.  Interdiction 
strikes  deep  behind  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  industrial  facilities  are  intended  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
front.  These  deep  strikes  will  have  a  leas  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  enemy  troops  at  the 
front  than  cloee  support  or  battlefield  Inter- 
diction due  to  the  availability  of  optional 
lines  of  communication  and  to  the  short  re- 
palr/reconatltutlon  times  for  roads,  bridges, 
etc.  In  addition,  losses  on  deep  interdiction 
strikes  are  likely  to  be  higher  due  to  the 
higher  density  of  enemy  AAA  and  Intercep- 
tors. Pilots  lost  on  these  missions  have  a  very 
low  probability  of  being  recovered. 

Thus,  there  is  some  question  whether  we 
should  operate  enough  aircraft  to  perform 
deep  interdiction  since  the  payoff  Is  low  rela- 
tive to  other  missions  (close-support  and  air 
superiority)  and  attrition  will  be  high.  These 
missions  require  high  payload  and  range 
characteristics.  In  addition,  mission  success 
requires  large  numbers  of  escorts  and  support 
aircraft.  An  Important  target  on  Interdiction 
missions  Is  ah  enemy  alrbase.  However,  air- 
craft sheltering  greatly  reduces  the  vulner- 
ability of  aircraft  on  the  ground. 

3.  Air  Superiority— Tactical  fighters  are 
used  to  protect  ground  attacks  by  escorting 
strike  aircraft,  by  flying  protective  cover 
(combat  air  patrol)  or  by  sweeping  the  front 
before  strike  aircraft  arrive.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  interceptors  in  Pact  and 
North  Korean  tactical  air  foroee,  this  is 
likely  to  be  our  highest  priority  mission  in 
the  event  of  war.  Air  superiority  missions 
require  an  aircraft  with  high  acceleration, 
low  wlng-loadlng  for  turning,  good  handling 
characterlBtlcs,  and  good  visibility  out  of  the 
cockpit. 


(4)  Alrbase  Defense — ^Fighters  are  also 
used  for  point  defense  of  alrbases.  Navy 
fighters  fly  fleet  air  defense  missions  to  pro- 
tect the  carrier  and  Its  task  force  from  enemy 
bombers  and  Cruise  missiles.  Assuming  the 
carrier  survives  these  saxne  fighters  must  be 
able  to  escort  strike  aircraft  against  targets 
on  air  superiority  missions.  However,  since 
protection  of  the  carrier  Is  of  highest 
priority,  Navy  tactical  fighters  (P-4.  F-14) 
are  designed  primarily  for  a  fleet  air  defense 
mission.  Important  characteristics  are  high 
speed  dash,  long  loiter  time  and  a  long-range 
mlssUe'fire  control  system.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  will  be 
helpful  since  carriers  may  not  survive 
against  sattu^ted  submarine,  bomber  and 
cnilse  missile  attacks  regardless  of  defenses. 
c.  CapabUlty  of  U.S.  and  Allies. 
1 1 )  Air  Force — The  basic  Air  Force  tactical 
air  structure  will  consist  of  23  wings  of  F-4s, 
F-llls,  A-78,  F-1066  and  P-lOOs,  reflecting 
"little  change  through  FT71"  (Laird).  This 
force  structure  is  being  maintained  despite  a 
major  change  In  strategy  and  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget. 

Fighters — The  highest  priority  mission  in 
Europe  and  Korea  is  close-in  alr-to-alr  com- 
bat. The  F-4  Is  the  only  aircraft  In  the  Air 
Force  suitable  for  alr-to-alr  combat  with 
MIG-21  Interceptors.  The  F-15  Is  Intended 
to  replace  the  P-4  In  close-in  visual  and 
longrange  missile  encounters.  However,  the 
F-15  Is  expected  to  cost  four  times  the  F-4. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  resources  available 
through  FY  75  (see  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President),  there  is  some  question 
whether  the  Air  Force  can  buy  enough  air- 
craft to  l)e  able  to  defeat  even  the  older, 
more  numerous  MIO-21s.  As  In  the  past,  the 
Air  Force  has  frozen  the  design  of  an  expen- 
sive aircraft  without  addressing  the  out-year 
force  suucture  Implications.  When  once  the 
aircraft  gets  into  production  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  buy  the  expensive  version  even 
though  national  priorities  may  dictate  other- 
Wise.  It  Is  likely  that  we  wUl  have  F-4s  in 
our  force  structure  for  some  time,  since  we 
will  not  be  able  to  replace  them  on  a  one- 
Xor-one  basis. 

A  majority  uncertainty  is  that  we  do  not 
understand  those  factors  which  most  influ- 
ence alr-to-alr  combat  success.  For  example, 
numerical  advantage,  high  acceleration,  low 
wing  loading,  high,  good  handling  thrust- 
to-weight,  good  cockpit  visibility,  superior 
tactics,  longer  and  more  realistic  training, 
simple-launch  weapons  detection  capability 
and  fuel  capacity  are  Important  factors 
However,  any  aircraft  design  Is  a  trade-off 
among  these  factors.  Each  factor  contributes 
to  aircraft  cost  and  weight.  The  F-15  is  Its 
present  configuration  may  be  an  excellent 
aircraft  for  "close-in  visual  and  long  range 
missile  encounters".  However,  the  fact  that 
It  costs  four  times  the  F-14,  Indicates  that 
It  has  undergone  little  scrutiny  with  regard 
to  trading  off  "extra  nlce-to-have  capabili- 
ties" for  cost  savings. 

A  slnyjle  example  will  show  that  effect  of 
buying  an  expensive  aircraft  now  has  on  our 
force  size.  Assume  we  have  the  option  of 
buying  these  aircraft.  "Hie  F-4.  the  current 
F-15  design  and  a  modified  F-15  not  deelgned 
for  long  range  missile  engagements.'  If  we 
assume  the  following  coste  for  procuring 
and  operating  these  aircraft,  the  column  on 
the  right  shows  the  number  of  aircraft  that 
$5  billion  would  allow  you  to  buy  and  oper- 
ate for  five  years.  (These  costs  are  fictional 
and  only  Intended  to  Indicate  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  quaUty/quantity  problem 
we  face.  More  realistic  costs  should  be  re- 
quested from  the  Air  Force.) 


>  Eliminating  the  long  range  missile  re- 
quirement makes  the  aircraft  lighter  and 
reduces  the  complexity  of  the  avionics. 
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TACTICAL  AIR-5 


Pncu  re- 


Annual 
opecatint 


Airci  i\ 
avail*  It 


F-4 3  0.5 

F-15 12  .75 

F-15Mod 5  .6 


10 
10 


Thi$  example  shows  that  unless  we  impo 
now  a  rigid  design  discipline  upon  our  n^c 
fighter  aircraft,  we  will  not  be  able  to  bi 
enough  to  have  a  credible  force.  In  addltlol 
If  we  assume  modest  c06t  over-runs  or  25 '^ 
tbe  situation  becomes  even  more  severe. 

One  final  point  with  regard  to  the  F- 
deslgn.  It  corrects  major  deficiencies  in  tl 
P-4   design   which    were  experienced  durli 
close-in    visual    combat     with    Mlg-21s    |^ 
SEAsla;  wing  loading,  acceleration,  thru8t-t( 
weight,  visibility,  fuel,  and  handling  qual| 
ties.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  hypothetic! 
stand-off   missile  capability,  assumed   to 
within  the  grasp  of  Soviet  technology.  A| 
though  we  know  very  little  about  their  lii- 
tentions,  we  do  know  from  our  experleni 
in  SEAsla  that  designing  one's  own  stand-o^ 
missile  capability  is  not  the  best  counter  tt> 
an     opponent's     stand-off     capability.     Th^ 
F-4  had  this  capability,  but  the  Mig-21  wik 
still  able  to  force  us  to  close-in  engagemenlf 
due  to  its  maneuverability  and  tactics.  Thl^ 
would  Indicate  that  our    beat  counter  to  ^ 
hyp)othetical    Poxbat    is    to    buUd    the   mo^ 
maneuverable  fighter  we  can. 

We  have  several  alternatives  with  regard 
to  a  new  fighter  for  the  Air  Force. 

(a)  Approve  the  P-15  funds  as  requested. 

(b)  Approve  the  P-15  funds,  but  requeA 
details  on  out-year  tactical  force  structuir 
Implications,  with  details  on  total  force  oostl. 

(c)  Defer  F-15  funds,  pending  submlssloi 
of  a  design  which  costs  between  P-4  an^ 
current  P-15  costs.  Request  detailed  foro^ 
structure  implications  for  out-years  witt 
force  costs. 

Attack  Aircraft — The  Air  Force  will  conf- 
tlnue  to  have  a  payload  capability  advantag^ 
for  a  long  time.  New  Soviet  aircraft  design^ 
have  shown  some  improvement  In  bomb*- 
carrying  capability,  but  have  not  approaches 
that  of  even  our  1960  vintage  aircraft 

The  U.S.  has  developed  a  substantial  radat 
bombing  capability  by  investing  heavily  <• 
the  avionics  of  F-111  {and  the  Navy  A~6). 
No  other  country  hcu  such  radar  bambini 
systems.  However,  there  is  some  questlol 
whether  the  great  expense  involved  In  ob* 
talnlng  these  systems  is  Justified  by  tl4 
low  priority  need  of  interdiction  at  night 
relative  to  air  superiority  and  close-air  sup* 
port  in  Europe  and  Korea. 

The  Air  Force  has  proposed  a  new  aircraft 
for  providing  close-air  support— the  A-X. 
Is  encouraging  to  see  the  simple  design 
the  A-X  as  this  should  result  in  a  very  low 
cost  aircraft  to  buy,  as  well  as  opyerate.  How- 
ever, the  major  question  Is.  In  light  of  ou» 
current  large  payload  advantage,  how  caH 
we  Justify  spending  any  additional  funds  fot 
a  new  close-support  aircraft?  There  are  sev# 
eral  advantages  to  buying  the  A-X. 

First.  Air  Force  studies  show  that  althougH 
large  bomb  payloads  are  effective  against 
U  rge  point  or  area  targets,  they  are  nol 
effective  against  armored  vehicles — a  major 
concern  in  Europe.  An  internal  machine  gun 
with  suitable  ammunition  is  being  considered 
as  a  more  effective  weapon  against  these  tar> 
gets.  Thus,  the  A-X  U  optimized  against  th» 
most  likely,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
cloee-sup{K)rt  targets. 

Second,  a  major  problem  in  SEAsla  has 
been  the  vulnerability  of  our  attack  aircraft 
to  ground  fire.  The  A-X  would  incorporate 
many  features  to  Improve  its  survivability 
by  an  order  of  magnitude  over  existing 
aircraft. 

Finally,  the  A-X  program  is  Intended  ta 
employ  a  contracting  procedure  which  will 


Insure  a  low  cost  development  and  produc- 
tion program.  Unlike  the  more  expensive 
F-14  and  P-16  programs,  the  final  A-X  de- 
sign will  be  selected  after  a,  prototype  fly- 
off.  This  reduces  the  likelihood  of  non-essen- 
tial components  getting  Into  the  design. 

Thus,  in  considering  development  options 
for  future  aircraft,  the  Congress  should  ex- 
amine the  A-X  very  closely.  There  will  be 
fewer  resources  available  in  the  future.  This 
means  that  for  a  fixed  budget,  the  force 
level  win  be  eaten  away  by  the  higher  coat 
aircraft  (P-15).  Only  If  we  encourage  the 
Services  to  examine  low  cost  alternatives  on 
the  order  of  A-X  can  we  hope  to  maintain  the 
current  force  levels  that  our  commanders 
say  are  necessary.  There  are  two  alterna- 
tives: 

(a)  Approve  the  A-X  funds,  but  request 
details  on  force  level  Impact  In  the  out-years 
(through  1980). 

(b)  Defer  funds  pending  receipt  of  data 
on  an  alternative  flxed-wlng  aircraft  and  the 
impact  of  Its  purchase  on  the  force  structure. 
For  comparison,  Congress  needs  the  Impact 
of  this  aircraft  on  the  force  structure. 

(21  Navy  Marine  Corps — The  number  of 
fighter  squadrons  remains  the  same  as  last 
year.  It  appears  the  number  of  attack  squad- 
rons remains  the  same  also,  although  the  ad- 
dition of  more  A-6s  and  A-7s  adds  substan- 
tially to  capability.  "With  the  increase  in 
A-7  squadrons  in  FY7t,  the  number  of  A-4 
squardons  will  be  reduced"  (Laird).  These 
squadrons  will  continue  to  operate  with  a 
carrier  force  of  15  CVAa  and  one  CVS.  Like 
the  Air  Force,  these  levels  are  being  main- 
tained despite  a  change  in  strategy  and 
budget  pressures. 

Fighters — The  highest  priority  mlsrton  in 
Ehxrope  and  Korea  is  cloee-ln  air-to-air  com- 
bat. The  F-4.  currently  our  best  air  superi- 
ority fighter,  was  designed  by  the  Navy  for 
a  different  mission — fieet  air  defenae.  This  ac- 
counts for  many  of  the  F-4b  deficienciee  in 
close-in  air-to-air  combat  In  SE  Asia.  Al- 
though the  Navy  describes  the  new  P-14  as 
a  "muitl-miaaton  fighter",  its  prtmary  mis- 
sion is  fleet  air  defenae.  The  aircraft  design 
is  clearly  oriented  toward  accommodation  of 
the  Phoenix  missile  and  weapons  control 
system.  In  addition,  the  variable  geometry 
wing  (usd  In  the  P-lll)  Is  considered  to  be 
a  product  of  the  air  fleet  air  defense  require- 
ment. We  must  examine  our  experience  with 
the  P-lll  very  carefully  before  approving  the 
F-14  program. 

If  we  assume  that  protection  of  the  task 
force  Is  the  highest  priority  mission,  the 
F-14  might  be  a  suitable  fighter  aircraft  for 
defending  against  non-maneuvering  targets, 
incapable  of  saturating  the  fighter  patrols. 
However,  the  carrier  is  valuable  because  of 
the  offensive  strike  capability  it  provides  and 
not  because  it  can  protect  itself.  Thus,  even 
If  the  carrier  Is  capable  of  surviving,  the  at- 
tack aircraft  must  penetrate  hostile  environ- 
ments with  P-14«  as  escorts  and  patrol  air- 
craft. Whether  the  F-14  will  be  a  match  in 
close-in,  alr-to-alr  combat  for  the  as-yet- 
undiscloeed  follow-on  to  the  MIQ-21  is  a 
question  we  need  to  examine  very  closely. 
Some  sources  indicate  that  the  F-14A  will 
be  less  capable  in  air-to-air  combat  than 
the  F-4. 

The  Navy  Indicates  that  a  major  role  of 
the  attack  carrier  is  the  "War  at  Sea"  re- 
quirement. In  such  a  miasloai,  the  F-14  pro- 
tects the  task  force  aiKl  merchant  ship  con- 
voys from  submarine  and  bomber-launched 
cruise  mlssllee.  A  major  ptroblem  In  this  mis- 
sion is  detection.  First,  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion about  the  adequacy  of  our  ASW  capa- 
bility to  detect  enemy  submarines  in  time 
to  warn  the  fighters.  Second,  with  regard  to 
bombers,  there  is  some  question  whether 
F-14S  could  protect  against  a  heavy  cruise 
missile  attack  which  a«.turatee  the  fighter 
network  by  uKlng  simple  decoys  and  Jammers 
to  confuse  our  radars.  In  either  case,  there  la 
no  justlfioatlon  for  having  large  numbers  ot 


A-4  and  A-7  attack  aircraft  on-board  in  pro- 
tecting against  submanne  or  bomber- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

If  we  now  consider  the  high  projected  cost 
of  the  P-14  and  the  Pboenlx  missile  system 
(with  unsubstantiated  claims  of  being  able 
to  fire  six  missiles  almost  simultaneously) , 
we  are  faced  with  the  same  problem  the  Air 
Force  has  with  the  P-16 — We  cannot  replace 
all  Navy  F-4s  on  a  one- for -one  baais  teith 
F-14S.  Eliminating  the  Phoenix  mluUe  or 
reducing  the  number  procured  would  reduce 
the  total  cost  and  provide  funds  to  procure 
more  aircraft.  However,  an  P-14  without  an 
adequately  suppwrted  Phoenix  program  is  not 
an  acceptable  alternative. 

Without  more  details  on  future  year  pro- 
gpram  costs  and  force  structure.  Congress  is 
not  In  a  position  to  approve  this  program. 
Approvskl  now  locks  us  Into  an  ex{>enslve 
procurement  program  with  no  alternative  for 
a  cheaper  F-4  replacement.  There  are  several 
alternatives. 

(a)  Approve  the  F-14  funds  as  requested. 

(b)  Defer  the  P-14  funds  and  request  the 
future  cost  and  force  structure  Implications 
for  a  given  budget  level. 

(c)  Defer  the  P-14  funds  pending  receipt 
of  an  alternative  fighter  design  commen- 
surate with  European  and  Korean  theater 
requirements  and  between  P-4  and  P-14 
costs.  Show  the  effect  of  both  aircraft  pro- 
grams on  out-year  force  structure  and  costs. 

Attack  Aircraft — The  Navy  Is  completing  a 
modernization  program  with  the  procure- 
ment of  A-7s  in  FY  70.  These  aircraft  are 
replacing  A-4s  currently  in  Navy  wings.  FY  71 
procurement  is  to  allow  replacement  of  older 
A-7s  In  future  years  due  to  attrition.  Al- 
though the  A-7E  provides  a  significant  in- 
crease in  capability  over  the  A-4.  Congress 
should  be  concerned  about  continuing  to 
purchase  this  aircraft  under  the  assumption 
that  the  15  carrier  force  structure  will  remain 
Intact.  Until  we  complete  the  land-based  ' 
sea-based  study  currently  under  review,  we 
cannot  reasonably  approve  the  purchase  of 
additional  A-78.  There  are  several  alterna- 
tives: 

(a)  Approve  funds  for  Navy  A-7s  without 
reviewing  force  level  alternatives. 

(b)  Defer  funds  for  Navy  A-7s  In  PY71 
pending  review  of  Congressional  Attack 
Carrier  Study  (same  as  CVAN-70  funds). 
Allow  Air  Force  A-7  procurement  to  main- 
tain FY71  production  base. 

The  Navy  has  proposed  procuring  addi- 
tional A-6Es.  The  new  radar  system  for  radar 
bombing  and  new  engines  offers  substantial 
Improvement  over  the  A-6As  which  they  will 
replace.  However,  since  the  attack  carrier 
study  may  Indicate  a  Navy  tactical  air  force 
reduction,  there  Is  grounds  for  deferral  of 
these  expensive  aircraft.  More  Importantly, 
we  already  have  a  substantial  radar  bombing 
capability  and  this  procurement  will  not  add 
significantly  more  to  It.  Continued  produc- 
tion of  other  A-6  type  aircraft  (EA-eB,  KA8s. 
KA-6  conversions)  might  be  used  to  maintain 
a  production  base  If  deferral  of  A-6E  procure- 
ment were  desirable. 

Finally,  the  Marine  Corps  proposes  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  Harrier  aircraft  In 
order  to  complete  one  squadron.  The  new 
V  STOL  close-support  Jet  Is  designed  to  oper- 
ate from  amphibious  ships  and  forward  sites 
near  the  troops.  TTie  aircraft  does  not  pro- 
vide a  significant  Improvement  in  payload 
capability  over  existing  attack  aircraft.  Pro- 
curement of  these  aircraft  will  allow  the 
Marine  Corps  to  fully  test  such  a  "forward 
operating"  concept  before  buying  additional 
aircraft  after  FT71. 

In  view  of  Congressional  pressures  to  "buy 
America",  the  Marine  Corps  has  Included  $24 
million  extra  dollars  to  have  these  aircraft 
assembled  In  the  U.S.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
proposed  shifting  the  production  capability 
to  the  U.S.  over  a  period  of  four  years.  If  we 
decide  to  procure  a  large  number  of  Harriers, 
there  would  be  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
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payments  impact  by  »hlf ting  production  from 
U.K.  to  the  U.S.  However,  since  the  Marines 
have  not  fully  tested  the  aircraft  or  the  "for- 
ward operating"  concept,  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion about  planning  now  for  a  large  produc- 
tion of  Harriers. 

In  addition.  If  we  buy  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  aircraft.  »24  million  Is  a  high  price  (es- 
pecially In  view  of  other  national  priorities) 
U)  pay  to  achieve  a  small  reductloi.  in  gold 
flow  Furthermore,  It  may  be  possible  to  make 
a  different  arrangement  with  the  U.K.  to  re- 
duce gold  flow  while  purchasing  the  FY  71 
production  aircraft  (for  example.  In  exchange 
of  F-48).  There  are  several  alternatives: 

(a)  Approve  the  Harrier  funds  as  re- 
quested. 

lb)  Approve  the  Harrier  funds  but  assem- 
ble the  aircraft  in  the  U.K.  (saving  $24  mil- 
lion I ;  follow-on  aircraft  procurement  de- 
ferred pending  Marine  Corps  test  results. 

(C)  Defer  Harrier  funds  pending  test  re- 
sults of  FY  70  production  aircraft  by  Marine 
Corps. 

(3)  Allies — There  is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  Information  available  on  our  major  allies 
tactical  air  capability  in  Europe  and  In  Korea. 
It  18  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Congress  to 
request  Information  about  our  allies'  capabil- 
ities so  that  adjustments  In  U.S.  forces  can 
be  made  with  full  knowledge  of  attendant 
risks. 


Senate  Speech  bt  Senator  Proxmire  on 

THE    F-14.   (I) 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Issues  to  be 
resolved  In  deciding  whether  to  buy  the  F-14, 
but  they  reduce  themselves  essentially  to 
two. 

First,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  build  an  air- 
plane, equip  It  with  a  terribly  ccnnpUcated 
and  expensive  alr-to-alr  missile,  and  then 
stick  it  on  an  attack  carrier  to  protect  that 
carrier  and  Its  task  force  from  the  spectrum 
of  threats  which  the  Soviets  can  throw 
against  them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  Is  It  to  rely  on 
that  airplane,  with  all  the  performance  com- 
promises caused  by  carriage  of  that  missile, 
as  our  next  generation  Navy  fighter? 

These  are  the  questions  I  want  to  answer. 
I  win  talk  today  about  the  Phoenix  missile 
and  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the  F-14. 
I  will  then  address  myself  In  a  few  days  to 
the  dogfighting  capabilities  of  the  P-14  and 
several  of  its  competitors. 

These  are  the  points  I  hope  to  make  today : 

First,  the  vulnerability  of  the  attack  car- 
rier has  reached  the  point  where  It  Is  as  obso- 
lete today  for  a  war  at  sea  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  battleship  proved  to  be  for 
World  War  II.  The  carrier  could  not  stand 
up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack  against  It. 
And  even  If  It  could,  It  could  not  be  resup- 
plled  to  carry  out  Its  offensive  operations. 

Second,  there  Is  no  substantial  evidence 
that  the  more  than  ten  years  old  yet  still 
untested  Phoenix  missile  system  could  give  it 
a  new  lease  on  life.  The  Phoenix  probably 
could  not  handle  the  Soviet  bomber  threat 
against  which  it  was  designed,  let  alone 
those  facets  of  the  overall  Soviet  antl -carrier 
capability  which  have  been  expanding  In 
recent  years. 

Third,  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power 
to  neutralize  our  carriers.  China  does  not,  nor 
do  the  lesser  powers  against  which  we  might 
be  involved.  Therefore,  we  should  plan  now 
on  a  force  level  of  nine  attack  carriers  and 
the  systems  needed  to  defend  them  in  con- 
flicts where  Soviet  naval  forces  are  not  in- 
volved. 

Finally.  I  will  add  a  caveat:  if  these  argu- 
ments are  not  accepted — if  we  do  want  to 
provide  fleet  air  defense  against  the  Soviet 
anti-carrier  threat — we  don't  need  the  P-14 
to  do  it.  There  are  other  equally  effective  yet 
much  less  expensive  altemattves  available. 
We  could  put  the  new  Sparrow  missile  on 
either  a  modified  P-4  or  the  P-16.  or  we  could 
put  the  Phoenix  itself  on  a  modified  A-0.  In 


addition  to  saving  money,  these  approaches 
would  give  lu  what  the  P-14  does  not — a 
chance  of  getting  the  flrat-rate  Navy  fighter 
which  our  national  security  may  require. 

I.    THE    BASIC    VTJLNKHABILrrT    PROBLEM 

The  main  function  of  attack  carriers  is  to 
serve  as  floating  air  bases,  which  can  be  used 
to  provide  tactical  air  support  to  deployed 
land  forces.  No  respectable  defense  expert  has 
ever  questioned  the  need  to  maintain  some 
aircraft  carriers  for  this  purpose.  The  carrier 
debate  has  focused  instead  on  important  sub- 
sidiary issues:  how  many  carriers  do  we  need 
and  in  what  kinds  of  conflicts  do  we  plan  to 
use  them? 

The  relative  costs  of  land-based  and  sea- 
based  tactical  air  forces  and  the  uncertain 
availability  of  land  bases  in  other  countries 
are  important  factors  to  be  considered  In 
answering  this  question.  But  the  most  critical 
factor  of  all  Is  the  growing  vulnerabUlty  of 
our  carriers.  It  goes  without  sajrlng  that  we 
should  not  employ  our  carriers  in  situations 
where  they  and  the  aircraft  on  them  are 
certain  to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

The  Navy  argues  correctly  that  it  Is  very 
dlfflcvdt  to  sink  an  aircraft  carrier  and  that 
no  modern  carrier  (Essex  class  or  later)  was 
sunk  In  the  Second  World  War.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  admitted  truth  should  be 
placed  In  context  at  the  outset.  It  Is  true  as 
far  as  It  goes,  but  It  doesn't  go  very  far. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  Is  com- 
paratively easy  to  damage  a  carrier  enough 
to  make  filght  operations  Impossible  and 
force  the  ship  to  return  to  port  for  a  long 
period  of  time  for  repairs.  And  In  anything 
but  a  very  protracted  confiict,  to  force  a 
carrier  out  of  action  for  three  months  or 
more  would  be  almost  as  good,  from  the 
enemy's  point  of  view,  as  sinking  It. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  World 
War  II  experience  should  be  evaluated.  As 
one  former  defense  analyst  has  noted: 

In  the  Second  World  War,  60  percent  of  the 
carriers  that  took  one  hit  by  a  Kamikaze  and 
all  the  carriers  that  were  hit  more  than  once 
were  forced  to  return  to  port  for  repairs.  New 
carriers  with  Improved  damage  control  fea- 
tures that  came  into  action  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  war — Essex  class  and  later — did 
not  fare  any  better. 

And  the  anti-carrier  weapons  available  to- 
day  to   the    Soviet   Union    are    a   lot   more 
sophisticated  than  the  Kamikaze  tactics  of 
World  War  II.  In  testimony  last  year  during 
the  Joint  hearings  on  the  CVAN-70  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Navy  listed  the  following  threats 
to  the  carrier  In  the  foUowlng  alleged  order 
of  their  severity  today: 
Nuclear  weapons 
Submarines  with  cruise  missiles 
Long  range  bombers  with  crtUse  missiles 
Cruise  missile-equipped  surface  ships 
Tactical  aircraft 

Long  range  bombers  with  conventional 
weaF>ons 

Gun  equipped  shlpts 
Ballistic  missiles 

Granted  that  we  must  slz?  all  our  con- 
ventional forces  on  the  assumption  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  not  be  employed  at  the 
outset  of  a  confiict  and  granted  that  some 
of  the  latter  threats  can  probably  be  de- 
feated, the  list  Is  nonetheless  Impressive. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  threat  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Navy's  list  Is  submarine  tor- 
pedoes, one  of  the  oldest  and  surest  forms 
of  enemy  attack  against  any  surface  ship- 
ping. Submarine  torpedoes  were  used  with 
devastating  effect  by  the  Germans  In  World 
War  n,  as  Indicated  In  more  detail  later. 
The  Russian  submarine  force  today  Is  about 
seven  times  as  large  as  the  force  with  which 
the  Oernmns  entered  World  War  II.  More- 
over, these  submarines  are  a  great  deal 
quieter  and  difficult  to  detect  than  the  Ger- 
man subs.  Using  wolfpack  tactics  they  would 
have  a  significant  chance  of  penetrating  close 
enough  to  our  much  more  detectable  car- 
riers  to   launch   their   torpedoes   against   it. 


And  these  torpedoes,  now  of  the  acoustic 
homing  variety,  will  still  wreak  subetantUU 
damage.  The  Navy's  devotion  to  Its  own  Mark 
48  tori>edo  program  Itself  makes  the  point 
rather  well. 

Moreover,  these  advances  in  anti-carrier 
weapoiuT  have  been  accompanied  by  advances 
in  the  surveillance  capabilities  needed  to 
bring  these  weapons  to  bear.  Satellite  and 
long-range  aircraft  reconnaissance  have 
greatly  reduced  the  ability  of  naval  task 
forces  to  hide  In  the  broad  expanses  of  the 
oceans.  And  more  sensitive  submarine  sonars 
and  higher  speed  submarines  make  It  much 
easier  for  submarines  to  find  and  attack  the 
carriers. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible today  to  find  a  single  defense  ex- 
p)ert  outside  the  Navy  who  believes  that  our 
carriers  could  effectively  survive  a  deter- 
mined onslaught  by  the  Soviet  Union  even 
with  non-nuclear  weapons. 

Many  observers  have  noted,  for  example, 
that  four  or  five  hits  by  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
siles— whether  from  aircraft,  surface  ships,  or 
submarines — would  force  a  carrier  to  retire. 
Similarly  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  few 
hits  on  the  carrier's  four  screws  by  sub- 
marine-launched acoustic  homing  torpedoes 
would  cause  enough  loss  of  propulsion  power 
to  make  normal  flight  operations  lmp>osslble 
and  to  greatly  reduce  the  carrier's  ability  to 
avoid  further  damage. 

The  problems  of  defending  against  this 
limited  number  of  hits  has  also  been  pointed 
out.  The  effectiveness  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare (ASW)  measures  In  any  particular  en- 
gagement Is  limited  by  the  Inherent  varia- 
bility of  the  underwater  acoustic  environ- 
ment and  the  unreliability  of  sophisticated 
sonars.  And  antl-alr  warfare  (AAW)  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
improvements  in  offense,  such  as  higher  speed 
and  lower  altitude  mlssUes.  The  net  effect  is 
that  both  types  of  defense  can  cause  substan- 
tial enemy  attrition  over  a  long  period  of  time 
but  cannot  provide  strong  assurances  that  a 
carrier  could  survive  a  determined  attack. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Soviets  would  throw  against 
them.  Testimony  to  Congress  by  Navy  spokes- 
men In  recent  years  has  stressed  the  Soviets' 
growing  anti-carrier  capability.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  calculate  the  effects 
of  a  concentrated  attack  against  the  two  or 
three  carriers  we  could  hoi>e  to  have  deployed 
somewhere  at  any  one  time. 

One  such  calculation  is  set  forth  in  the 
Brookings  Institution  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
1972  defense  budget.  It  suggests  that  the 
modest  Soviet  bomber  force  alone  could  com- 
pletely neutralize  our  carriers: 

This  fundamental  point  is  worth  elaborat- 
ing by  a  purely  Illustrative  and  highly  sim- 
plified model.  Suppose  the  USSR  Is  wUUng  to 
expend  twenty-five  bombers,  each  capable 
of  carrying  one  alr-to-surface  missile,  and 
their  fighter  escorts.  In  order  to  disable  one 
carrier.  (The  Soviets  have  In  their  naval 
aviation  force  some  three  hundred  ASM- 
capable  bombers,  whose  primary  mission 
would  be  to  attack  VS.  carriers.)  Suppose 
also  that  the  ASMs  have  80  percent  relia- 
bility and,  very  optimistically,  that  our 
fighter  defense  would  have  a  40  percent 
chance  of  shooting  down  a  bomber  in  a 
single  engagement  and  our  surface-to-air 
missile  systems  (SAMs)  an  80  percent  prob- 
ability of  shooting  down  an  Incoming  ASM. 
With  these  assumptions,  the  bombers  would 
get  six  hits  on  the  carrier,  more  than  enough 
to  force  it  to  retire.  Leas  optimistic  assump- 
tions on  defense  would  sharply  reduce  the 
number  of  bombers  needed  to  put  a  carrier 
out  of  action. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  an  exaggerated 
analysis,  let  me  stress  its  assumption  that 
each  Soviet  bomber  is  capable  of  carrying 
but  one  ASM.  According  to  testimony  last 
year  In  the  CVAN-70  bearings,  some  of  these 
Soviet  aircraft  have  a  multl-mlssile  capa- 
bility. 
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Another  calculation,  by  former  defense  ofO* 
clal  Leslie  H.  Oelb  In  testimony  before  th« 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Bubcommlt* 
tee  this  year,  reached  even  more  peuimlstlc 
ooncluBlons.  Oelb's  calculations  were  based 
oa  tbe  realistic  assumption  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  rely  on  their  bomber  force  alon* 
but  use  submarine  cruise  missiles  and  surface 
to  surface  antlshlp  missiles  as  well. 

The  Soviet  Union  would.  In  all  probability, 
launch  a  large  number  and  variety  of  mis- 
siles against  our  carriers.  Assuming  the  car* 
rler  defenses  a^lnst  this  attack  could  destroy 
as  many  as  80  percent  of  the  Incoming  mis« 
slles  (and  this  Is  a  very  optimistic  assump- 
tion), the  probabilities  amount  to  a  virtual 
certainty  that  our  carrier  would  take  about 
a  doeen  hits. . . .  Recent  tragic  experience  witb 
the  Porrestal  and  Enterprise — where  In  eacb 
case  an  accidental  firing  of  one  of  our  rockets 
led  to  many  deaths  and  extensive  damage  by 
fire  and  explosion — Indicate  how  little  It 
might  take  to  put  a  carrier  out  of  operation 
and  force  it  to  retire. 

And  some  analysts  suggest  that  these  cal« 
culatlons  are  conservative,  that  even  one 
well-placed  hit  might  put  a  carrier  out  of 
action.  They  note  that  carriers  have  to  be 
moving  into  the  wind  at  a  fast  clip  to  per- 
mit normal  flight  operations  and  that  one 
hit  alone  might  prevent  this.  They  also  note 
that  the  Soviets  might  use  Incendiary  cluster 
bombs  as  the  warheads  of  their  cruise  misetles 
and  that  one  such  missile  could  wipe  out 
most  of  the  aircraft  sitting  on  the  carrier's 
back.  Even  more  conservative  is  the  complete 
omission  of  the  torpedo  threat. 

None  of  these  arguments  are  new,  however. 
The  carrier  debate  has  raged  for  years,  with 
little  apparent  effect  within  the  Navy  itself. 
The  Navy  admits  the  Increasing  vulnerability 
of  Its  carrier  force,  but  refuses  to  admit  that 
the  danger  point  has  been  reached.  It  cites 
the  defenses  of  the  carrier  against  possible 
attack.  It  notes  that  all  carriers  present  mo- 
bile targets,  and  that  nuclear  carriers  have 
unlimited  endurance  at  high  speed.  And  it 
cites  the  extensive  protection  features,  sucb 
as  armor  flight  decks  and  torpedo  side  protec- 
tion systems,  designed  Into  our  latest  carriers. 

I  am  simply  not  persuaded  by  these  argu- 
ments. Little  confidence  should  be  placed  In 
a  carrier's  30  knot  speed  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting detection  of  its  position — particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  tremendous  increase  In 
underwater  noise  generated  at  this  speed. 
Moreover,  the  carrier  can  maintain  this  sp>eed 
for  extended  periods  only  If  it  foregoes  ths 
protection  of  Its  slower  escorts  and  while  noit 
conducting  flight  operations.  As  far  as  car- 
rier protection  features  are  concerned,  great 
progress  was  made  duing  the  course  of  World 
War  II,  but  developments  since  have  been 
much  slower,  since  there  was  really  little  mora 
left  to  do. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  carriers  art 
already  sitting  ducks  for  the  kinds  of  multi- 
ple attacks  the  Soviets  could  mount  against 
them.  And  whatever  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists today,  it  will  clearly  be  worse  yet  when 
the  nevr  nuclear  carriers  already  under  con- 
struction finally  enter  the  fleet.  1 

n.  TH«  PROBLEM  OF  BBSTTPPLT  " 

Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  at 
this  time  to  one  element  of  the  carrier  vul- 
nerability problem  which  has  received  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  date.  The  vulnerability  oS 
carriers  on  station  against  the  Soviets  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  vulnerability  of  their  logis- 
tics .systems  and  the  carriers  themselves  in 
the  process  of  being  supplied  is  actually  a 
good  deal  worse. 

The  Navy  Itself  has  recognized  as  much. 

First,  Admiral  HoUoway  on  the  comparative 
sispeots  of  the  problem;  during  the  CVAN-70 
hearings  last  year: 

All  ships  are  vulnerable  to  tbe  anti-ship 
missile.  Most  vtUnerable  are  the  unarmored 
tankers,  ammunition  ships,  and  troop  car- 
riers which  support  our  overseas  allies  an4 
our  own  deplojred  forces.  Also  vulnerable  are 


our  attack  carriers,  but  due  to  their  high 
speed,  protective  armor,  and  self-defense  ca- 
pability, attack  carriers  are  the  least  vulner- 
able of  any  of  our  forces  at  sea. 

Next,  Admiral  Rickover  on  the  actual  mag- 
nitude of  the  supply  ships'  problems,  in  tes- 
timony earlier  this  year  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy : 

The  World  War  II  experience:  "I  am  sure 
you  remember  the  large  number  of  tankers 
sunk  In  World  War  n  by  Oerman  U-boats — 
submarines  that  were  much  slower  and  far 
less  capable  than  those  the  Soviets  have  to- 
day. Moreover,  Oermany  started  the  war  with 
only  67  submarines.  The  United  States  loet 
over  130  tankers  In  the  Atlantic  Campaign, 
mostly  to  Oerman  submarines.  By  mld-1943 
the  situation  was  desperate.  So  many  tankers 
were  being  sunk  that  the  supply  of  military 
fuel  to  Europe  and  the  Pacific  was  threat- 
ened. Then,  too,  the  deciding  factor  In  our 
defeat  of  Japan — also  an  Island  empire — was 
the  ability  of  United  States  submarine  and 
air  forces  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  oil  from 
overseas  to  the  Home  Islands:  this  strsmgled 
Japan's  industrial  and  military  effort  and 
brought  about  her  collapse. 

Tankers  then  aiui  now:  "During  World  War 
n  we  had  a  large  number  of  small  tankers. 
Most  tankers  were  of  10.000  to  16,000  tons  full 
load,  with  the  largest  about  25.000  tons. 
Therefore  sinking  a  tanker  at  that  time  did 
not  have  anywhere  near  the  impact  as  would 
be  the  case  If  one  of  the  large  tankers  we 
have  today  were  sunk.  Presently,  many  tank- 
ers are  over  100,000  tons,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  build  tankers  of  500.000  tons  and 
larger.  One  such  tanker  carries  many  times 
the  oil  of  the  World  War  II  tankers;  also  they 
offer  a  much  larger  target  and  so  can  be 
sunk  more  easily. 

Present  military  implications:  "The  great- 
est vulnerability  of  surface  warships  resxilts 
from  operating  restrictions  required  to  con- 
serve propulsion  fuel  and  to  supply  the  pro- 
pulsion fuel.  The  refueling  shlpe  must  steam 
at  slow  speeds  and  on  flxed  courses.  They 
would  be  "sitting  duck"  targets  for  attack 
by  torpedo  or  missile  firing  submarines.  Fur- 
ther, the  fuel  oil  must  be  brought  to  the  war- 
ships by  tankers  which  themselves  are  slow 
targerts  vulnerable  to  enemy  submarines  and 
air  attack. 

"As  I  see  it.  In  a  war  the  Russians  would 
immediately  sink  the  tankers,  which  would 
Immediately  shut  off  oU  supplies  to  Western 
Europe  and  to  our  oil-powered  forces  at  sea. 
It  would  then  make  no  difference  what  sup- 
plies we  tried  to  get  across.  Without  propul- 
sion fuel  modem  armlee  are  powerless.  In  a 
short  time  preposltloned  fuel  would  be  used 
up  and  we  would  be  facing  overpowering 
odds  .  .  .  Ships  with  short  cruising  radius  will 
not  survive  a  war  with  the  Soviets." 

These  are  rather  forthright  statements  and 
it  Is  important  to  recognize  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made.  Actually,  they  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Navy's  argument  that  any 
future  carriers  we  build — and  their  escort 
ships  as  well — should  be  nuclear-powered 
rather  than  conventional  models. 

Nuclear  ships,  the  Navy  argues,  are  not  de- 
pendent on  external  fuel  for  their  own 
propulsion.  They  can  transit  the  oceans  to  a 
new  station  at  high  speed  and  without  re- 
fueling. They  can  hold  these  stations  without 
the  periodic  reductions  in  a  task  group's 
readiness  which  would  be  occasioned  by  re- 
fueling. Tanks  otherwise  used  to  store  car- 
rier and  escort  fuel  can  carry  aircraft  fuel  in- 
stead. And  the  higher  speeds  of  nuclear  ships 
reduce  vulnerability  and  increase  target  cov- 
erage. 

But  while  the  Navy  points  out  the  great 
difficulties  of  resupply  operations  at  sea  in 
order  to  shore  up  Its  case  for  more  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships,  it  falls  to  call  any  at- 
tention to  another  Implication  of  these  dU- 
flcultles. 

Nuclear-powered  carriers  may  not  need  re- 
fueling to  propel  themselves,  but  they  must 


be  supplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion If  they  are  to  provide  any  punch  In  the 
first  place.  And  the  supply  problems  here  are 
every  bit  as  grave  as  the  tanker  problems  to 
which  the  Navy  admits. 

There  Is  no  single  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  long  a  carrier  can  go  without  being 
reeupplled  with  aircraft  fuel  and  amimunl- 
tlon.  Nuclear  carriers  have  twice  the  capacity 
for  aircraft  fuel  and  50  percent  more  for  am- 
munition compared  with  conventional  car- 
riers. And  any  carrier's  consumption  rates  are 
obviously  going  to  depend  on  the  intensity 
of  the  operations  conducted. 

But  in  oonfilcte  involving  the  Soviet  Union 
the  operations  would  be  Intense,  perhaps  ap- 
proaching one  sortie  per  day  at  maximum 
gross  weight  of  ammunition  and  fuel  for 
each  aircraft  on  the  carrier.  Even  granting 
the  differences  between  carriers,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  carrier  could 
hope  to  keep  operations  going  under  these 
conditions  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
ttme! 

The  precise  time  Involved  Is  not  Impor- 
tant, but  its  relative  shortness  Is  critical. 
After  only  a  very  short  time,  the  carrier 
would  be  In  need  of  resupply,  and  its  lo- 
gistics system — compKMed  of  underway  re- 
plenishment ships,  tankers,  and  ammunition 
boats — would  be  subject  to  all  the  difficulties 
of  other  surface  shipping.  These  supply  ves- 
sels would  move  slowly,  having  to  be  re- 
fueled, and  without  the  many  defensive  sys- 
tems protecting  the  carriers  themselves. 

The  implications  are  devastating.  Even  If 
we  could  succeed  In  protecting  our  carriers 
through  multl-blUlon  dollar  Investments  In 
sophisticated  defensive  gear,  we  would  still 
be  unable  to  get  through  to  them  the  sup- 
plies needed  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
offensive  operations  they  provide.  The  front 
door  might  be  guarded,  but  the  back  door 
would  still  be  ajar. 

And  suppose  that  a  few  supply  ships  did 
get  through.  Navy  statements  above  notwith- 
standing. Our  carriers  would  have  to  reduce 
their  own  readiness  in  order  to  be  suppUed. 
They  would  have  to  leave  their  stations, 
move  to  a  replenishment  area  out  of  range 
of  land-based  enemy  aircraft,  and  then  slow 
down  for  the  actual  transfer. 

At  this  point  they  would  still  be  In  range 
of  Soviet  submarines,  with  both  their  aoous- 
tlc  homing  torpedoes  and  their  cruise  mis- 
siles. It  Is  clear  from  published  sources  that 
these  missiles,  touted  by  the  Navy  as  the 
most  serious  threat  to  the  carriers,  can  be 
launched  from  a  submerged  position,  many 
miles  away,  on  the  basis  of  Intelligence  re- 
ceived. With  the  missile  traveling  at  the 
speed  of  sound,  probably  undetected  before 
launch  (we  cant  have  ASW  planes  every- 
where at  the  same  time ) ,  it  poses  a  formi- 
dable threat  indeed. 

m.    rUCET   DEFENSE    AND   THE    r-14 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  vul- 
nerability of  attack  carriers.  But  where  does 
the  P-14  fit  Into  this  basic  picture? 

The  Navy's  Interest  In  providing  Its  car- 
riers with  a  means  of  defense  which  would 
permit  their  use  In  high  Intensity — even  nu- 
clear— conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Union  dates 
back  a  good  many  years.  In  the  1060's  the 
main  concern  was  Soviet  employment  of  their 
new  nuclear  capability  against  the  carriers. 

It  was  clear  even  then  that  a  single  nu- 
clear weapon  delivered  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  carrier  would  wipe  out  an  entire 
task  force.  The  Navy  desperately  wanted  a 
weapon  that  would  destroy  100  percent  of  the 
Soviet's  missile  launching  bombers — then 
the  chief  nuclear  threat — In  a  massed  attack 
against  the  task  force.  The  original  proposal 
was  called  Eagle-Mlsslleer  and  work  was 
started  on  it  In  1958.  The  P-14  Is  a  rather 
straightforward   outgrowth   of   that   work. 

The  Mlsslleer  was  a  low  performance,  long 
loiter  aircraft  capable  of  functioning  as  a 
missile  platform,  and  its  objective  was  the 
simultaneous    tracking    and    firing    of    six 
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missiles  against  the  postulated  threat  of 
niassed  Soviet  naval  bombers.  The  Eagle  was 
the  missile  it  would  launch. 

Eagle-Mlsslleer  was  canceled  In  1961  due 
to  technical  InfeaslbUlty,  and  a  similar  ver- 
dict was  soon  pronounced  on  the  use  of  car- 
riers In  any  future  nuclear  wars.  But  the 
Navy  never  abandoned  Its  basis  concept  for 
the  miasUe.  As  our  conventional  forces  were 
beefed  up  in  the  early  1960's,  the  Navy  resub- 
mitted its  requirement  for  an  anti-bomber 
fleet  air  defense  mlsaUe  to  protect  the  fleet 
against  the  new  threat  of  non-nuclear  bomb- 
er attack  In  the  performance  of  Its  tactical 
air  support  role. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  new  missile  was 
named  the  PhoenU,  and  until  1968  It  re- 
mained tied  to  the  Ul-fated  P-lllB  airplane. 
This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  a 
complete  analysis  and  apportionment  of 
blame  for  the  TFX  fiasco,  but  a  few  words 
are  necessary  to  place  In  context  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  F-14. 

Whatever  the  wisdom  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  Insistence  on  a  single  plane  to  meet 
the  Air  Force's  desire  for  a  deep  Interdiction 
bomber  and  the  Navy's  desire  for  a  fieet  air 
defense  interceptor,  the  Navy  was  opposed 
to  the  F-lllB  from  the  outset.  One  of  the 
initial  concessions  It  extracted  In  return  for 
participation  in  the  program  was  the  right 
to  Incorporate  in  the  new  plane  both  a  new 
version  of  the  cancelled  Eagle  missile  aijd 
the  cancelled  TF-30  engines  which  had  been 
developed  for  the  Mlsslleer. 

Little  consideration  was  given  by  anyone 
at  the  time  to  the  dogfightlng  capabilities  of 
the  new  plane.  The  P-lllB  was  regarded  sim- 
ply as  an  Interceptor.  The  main  advantage 
It  offered  over  the  Mlsslleer  was  a  signif- 
icantly Increased  speed  and  acceleration  ca- 
pability which  was  Intended  to  enable  It  to 
get  into  Its  Intercept  position  more  quickly 
than  the  old  plane.  The  Phoenix  Itself  could 
shoot  everything  out  of  the  sky,  the  Navy 
said,  so  forget  maneuverability. 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
Navy  first  became  concerned  with  the  dog- 
fighting  capability  of  the  P-lllB  when  It 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  plane 
and  get  a  true  Navy  aircraft  of  Its  own. 
Working  together  with  several  aerospace 
companies,  such  as  Grumman  Aircraft  Com- 
pany— then  a  subcontractor  to  General  Dy- 
namics on  the  F-lllB — It  encouraged  the 
design  Of  new  airplanes  which  would  still 
carry  the  Phoenix  missile  but  also  be  better 
dogflghters  than  the  P-4  Phantom,  then  and 
now  our  first-line  Navy  fighter. 

The  Improved  capabilities  of  alternative 
planes — and  the  technical  problems  with  the 
F-lllB — were  argued  vigorously  in  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  in  1968  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  de- 
leted all  fimda  for  the  P-lllB  from  the  budg- 
et. Working  feverishly,  the  Navy  then  saw 
to  it  that  a  contract  with  Grumman  for  the 
F-14  was  rushed  through  before  the  Nixon 
Administration  could  carefully  review  It  af- 
ter taking  office. 

The  P-14  is  thus  the  third  plane  to  carry 
the  Eagle-Phoenix  missile  and  to  be  powered 
by  a  version  of  the  TP-30  engine.  And  It  Is 
still  primarily  a  fleet  air  defense  Intercep- 
tor. After  the  P-lllB  was  killed,  the  Navy 
never  seriously  evaluated  the  possibility  of 
Incorporating  a  Phoenix  fleet  air  defense  mis- 
sile capability  in  a  first-rate  fighter  aircraft. 
But  this  was  then  and  remains  now  a  tech- 
nical Impoftslblllty.  as  I  hope  to  explain  In 
a  few  days.  Unfortunately,  our  need  for  a 
first-line  carrier  based  fighter  to  replace  the 
F-4  Is  a  good  deal  greater  today  than  In  eith- 
er 1968  (when  the  P-4  was  Itself  In  develop- 
ment) or  1968. 

Another  thing  which  has  changed  since 
1958  Is  the  nature  of  tbe  Russian  threat  to 
our  carriers.  What  was  envisaged  then  was 
a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian naval  bombers,  the  threat  against  which 
the  Phoenix  was  designed.  While  there  is  ex- 
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treme  doubt  whether  the  Phoenix  could 
handle  the  Russian  bomber  threat  which  ex- 
ists today,  that  threat  has  never  expanded 
as  predicted  for  tbe  past  ten  years.  As  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  George 
Mabon,  noted  in  1968:  "The  bomber  threat 
against  the  fieet.  as  you  know,  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  Navy  officials  for  some  time.  It  has, 
of  course,  not  develop>ed  to  date." 

What  has  developed  is  the  many  faceted 
threat  described  earlier.  It  is  worth  evalu- 
ating the  role  of  the  Phoenix  In  the  spectrum 
of  defenses  we  have  now  erected  against 
this  threat  to  see  why  It  would  almost  surely 
be  Ineffective. 

The  Phoenix  Is  a  long-range  alr-to-alr  de- 
fensive missile,  which  the  Navy  claims  will 
be  capable  of  destroying  "multiple  targets  In 
a  heavy  electronic  countermeasures  environ- 
ment in  all  weather  conditions."  It  will  be 
guided  by  the  F-14's  AWO-9  fire  control 
system,  which  Is  also  designed  to  handle  six 
single  shot  Sparrow  missiles. 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  Phoenix  already 
has  an  enviable  test  record  on  which  to 
stand,  with  a  success  record  of  approximately 
70 ""t  In  the  40  or  so  firings  to  date.  This  claim 
deserves  some  rather  careful  scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place.  Navy  statistics  do  not 
Include  the  substantial  number  of  unsuc- 
cessful firings  In  which  the  missile  never  left 
the  launch  rail  because  the  launch  system 
failed  prior  to  the  actual  launch.  These  fail- 
ures, which  should  obviously  be  Included  on 
any  realistic  score  sheet,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  recorded  "no  test"  firings — flrings  In 
which  the  missile  was  launched  but  failed 
to  hit  Its  target  due  to  defects  in  the  test 
conditions  not  related  to  the  missile  system 
Itself. 

Moreover,  all  the  tests  conducted  to  date 
have  been  engineering  tests,  held  In  a  lab- 
oratory-controlled environment,  and  almost 
all  have  been  against  single  targets  with 
artificially  augmented  radar  signals  and  little 
or  no  maneuvering  capability.  Operational 
tests,  under  conditions  representative  of 
actual  combat  experience,  have  yet  to  begin. 
Due  to  the  Incredible  amount  of  concurrency 
In  the  whole  P-14  program,  these  opera- 
tional tests  are  not  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted for  another  several  years,  by  which 
time  any  decision  on  the  F-14  will  long 
since  have  been  made. 

Finally,  this  terribly  artificial  test  pro- 
gram has  itself  been  very  limited  In  scope. 
Virtually  al'  of  the  test  firings  to  date  have 
been  tests  of  the  old  AWO-9  Phoenix  system 
developed  for  the  F-lllB.  The  new  version 
for  the  F-14  has  more  than  one-third  less 
weight  and  has  been  completely  redesigned 
for  tandem  seating  and  to  accommodate  the 
Sparrow  missile. 

And  despite  the  Navy's  claim  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  capable  of  near  slmultaneotis 
launch  against  up  to  six  widely  separated  tar- 
gets, no  more  than  two  simultaneous  fir- 
ings— even  of  the  old  version — have  been  at- 
tempted at  any  time  to  date.  Thus  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  the  argument  of  some  critics 
that  the  AWa-9  tracking  capacity  would  l)e 
swamped  if  It  ever  aittempted  to  fire  six  mls- 
sllee  simultaneously  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  dozen  targets  on  the  radar  scope.  Tet 
even  In  the  last  mtiltl-shot  test,  one  of  the 
two  missiles  missed  Its  targert;. 

But  one  need  not  dwell  on  the  scarcity  of 
test  data  on  the  Phoenix.  It  Is  really  quite 
similar  to  other  alr-to-alr  missiles  which 
have  entered  our  Inventory  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Some  of  these  missiles  had  Initial 
test  records  every  bit  as  "promising"  as  the 
Phoenix  but  exhibited  serious  deficiencies 
when  used  In  Vietnam.  Our  experience  with 
the  Sparrow  missile  la  instructive  In  this  re- 
gard. It  Is  a  radar  guided  missile  like  tbe 
Phoenix,  but  somewhat  less  sophisticated  and 
expensive.  (The  present  version  of  the  Spar- 
row costs  $40,000  pw  shot,  the  Phoenix  $400,- 
000.) 


One  problem  tbe  Sparrow  has  had  has  been 
Its  Inability  to  distinguish  between  friendly 
and  enemy  targets.  It  has  been  designed  for 
launch  at  a  range  of  roughly  16  miles,  well 
beyond  the  range  of  visual  contact.  Unfortu- 
nately, Its  radar  system  can  pick  up  aircraft 
blips  at  this  distance,  but  can't  tell  who  the 
blips  belong  to. 

This  had  had  a  significant  effect  on  use 
of  the  Sparrow  in  Southeast  Asia.  Despite  the 
fact  that  It  was  designed  for  stand-off  launch, 
orders  havft  been  in  effect  prohibiting  Its 
stand-off  use  at  times  when  friendly  alreraft 
might  be  present.  Until  billions  of  dollars  had 
been  spent,  nobody  realized  that  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  fire  at  will  on  non-responding 
radar  blips — because  they  might  be  Laotian 
airliners  flying  to  Hanoi  or  Air  Force  planes 
not  tied  in  to  the  Navy's  communications  sys- 
tem! And  pairt  of  the  reason  for  the  Spar- 
row's poor  record  under  x>isual  launch  condi- 
tions has  been  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
launches  were  from  Inside  Its  minimum  effec- 
tive range! 

Another  problem  of  the  Sparrow  has  been 
Its  poor  reliability — Its  failure  to  even  launch 
and  fly.  The  artificial  nature  of  Its  Initial 
test  program  has  been  only  partly  responsible. 
More  Important  has  been  the  fundamental 
complexity  of  design  which  made  it  unable 
to  withstand  rigorous  combat  handling  pro- 
cedures. 

When  conditions  did  permit  its  use  and 
it  was  to  be  fired,  the  Sparrow  and  Its 
radar  search  system  may  have  scared  away 
as  many  enemy  aircraft  as  they  found.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  One  of  the  problems 
of  all  airborne  search  radars  and  active  radar 
missiles  Is  that  they  broadcast  their  position 
for  miles  around,  thus  alerting  enemy  air- 
craft to  their  presence. 

Moreover,  these  airborne  radars  have  an 
effective  search  pattern  only  In  a  very  narrow 
cone  directly  In  front  of  the  airplane  and 
cannot  locate  more  dangerous  and  undetect- 
Ible  targets  flying  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  en- 
emy aircraft  guided  from  the  ground  have 
been  able  to  avoid  this  narrow  search  pattern 
and  pop  up  unsuspected  and  undetected  on 
the  tails  of  our  aircraft. 

When  we  have  In  fact  acquired  enemy  air- 
craft (almost  always  visually)  they  have  often 
been  able  to  outmaneuver  the  Sparrow  by 
hard  turns  at  normal  combat  g's.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  Inherent  physical  limita- 
tions In  the  maneuverability  and  resfwnse 
times  of  the  missiles  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Sparrow  has  shown  Itself  sus- 
ceptible to  simple  electronic  countermeasures 
which  degrade  Its  performance. 

The  actual  performance  record  of  the 
Sparrow  In  terms  of  targets  killed  per  firing 
remains  classified,  but  this  much  can  be 
said.  Due  to  the  target  differentiation  prob- 
lem. It  simply  has  not  l>een  used  much  of 
the  time  under  the  conditions  for  which  It 
was  designed.  And  when  It  has  been  used, 
its  demonstrated  performance  has  been  only 
IC^r  as  good  as  the  performance  originally 
expected. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenix  will  fare  no  better  and  might  fare 
worse.  Much  of  what  has  just  been  said  is 
directly  applicable,  but  let  me  cite  a  few 
particulars. 

First,  one  of  the  advertised  advantages  of 
the  Phoenix  Is  Its  significantly  longer  range 
than  the  Sparrow.  (According  to  the  DM8 
Market  Intelligence  Report,  "Phoenix  was 
Initially  Intended  to  have  a  range  of  more 
than  200  nautical  miles,  but  has  since  been 
scaled  down  to  an  estimated  80  n.m.  range.") 
Yet  tests  conducted  by  Hughes  Alreraft  Cor- 
poration, manufacturer  of  the  Phoenix  sys- 
tem, confirm  that  It  has  no  capability  against 
maneuvering  targets  except  over  the  shorter 
stretches  of  Its  range.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  tests  showed,  the  Phoenix  rocket  motor 
bums  out  and  it  cannot  get  the  maneuver 
energy  needed  to  keep  up  with  a  target  which 
can  quickly  change  directional 
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Second,  hardware  teeta  at  the  Naval  Weaji- 
ona  Center's  Corona  lAboratory  have  ahowB 
that  the  Phoenix  can  be  effectively  counter- 
mewured  by  simple  low  power  technlquee. 

Third,  a  study  has  been  conducted  which 
Indicates  that  the  Phoenix  will  have  severe 
reliabUtty  problems  due  to  many  of  the  same 
complexity  of  design  features  which  have 
made  the  Sparrow  unable  to  withstand 
rigorous  combat  handling  procedxires. 

Fourth,  the  very  nature  of  the  P-14's  dual 
role  aa  fighter  aircraft  and  fleet  defense  in* 
terceptor  aggravates  the  target  dlscrlmlna* 
tlon  problem,  I.e.,  distinguishing  friendly 
aircraft  from  foee.  About  the  only  time  % 
long-range  Phoenix  launch  could  be  used 
to  protect  the  carrier  Is  when  there  are  no 
friendly  attack  aircraft  or  F-14  escorts  carry- 
ing out  tactical  air  operations  from  the  car- 
rier. But  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  having 
and  protecting  carriers  In  the  first  place  la 
to  conduct  such  operations! 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  solution  to 
this  Identification  problem  will  be  found,  but 
there  Is  no  demonstrated  solution  yet  In 
sight.  And  even  If  a  secure  and  reliable  com- 
munications system  were  established  between 
our  own  airplanes.  It  would  still  be  very  risky 
to  fire  at  will  against  unrespondmg  radar 
blips  In  all  theaters.  Crowded  areas  like  the 
Mediterranean,  for  example,  would  still  con- 
tain friendly  aircraft  not  tied  In  to  our  com- 
munlcatlona  system.  The  E-2C  (eeeentlally 
a  Navy  AWACS)  might  keep  track  of  some 
of  their  movements,  but  It  la  far  from  fool- 
proof and  terribly  viilnerable. 

These  deficiencies  would  be  serious  enough 
If  the  Phoenix  had  nothing  but  Russian 
bombers  to  defend  against!  But  they  would 
be  magnified  If  It  were  pitted  against  the 
expanding  Soviet  cruise  missile  threat,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  high  maneuverable  fighter 
aircraft  which  would  be  well  within  range  of 
a  carrier  in  the  Mediterranean. 

As  far  as  cruise  missiles  are  concerned, 
there  must  be  doubt  In  the  first  place  wheth- 
er the  Phoenix  would  have  the  maneuvera- 
bility to  correct  for  errors  In  its  estimates  of 
their  direction  and  velocity.  And  even  if  It 
were  successful  in  meeting  its  design  specifi- 
cations against  high  speed.  low  flying  targets 
with  small  radar  cross  sections,  the  P-14 
would  have  to  be  In  a  narrow  cone  directly 
ahead  of  the  missiles  If  it  were  to  see  them 
at  all.  The  search  patterns  of  airborne  radars, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  especially  limited  In  the 
look  down  mode.  And  it  is  also  significant 
that  the  more  clutter  suppression  one  designs 
Into  such  a  radar,  the  more  vulnerable  It 
will  b«  to  countermeasures. 

But  let's  suppose  that  these  problems  were 
solved!  The  Russian  bombers  might  still  be 
able  to  defeat  the  system  by  a  simple  choice 
of  tactics.  A  simple  example,  without  sp>e- 
clfic  numbers,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
point. 

We  will  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
F-14'8  aboard  a  carrier  and  only  a  handful — 
with  a  maximum  of  6  Phoenix  missiles 
each — will  be  In  the  air  at  one  time.  Against 
these  F-14'b  the  Soviets  could  concentrate  a 
significantly  larger  number  of  naval  bomb- 
ers, since  the  bomber  could  strike  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing  and  would  not  be  on  serial 
airborne  alert.  These  bombers  could  then  be 
deployed  in  waves,  the  first  bomber  exhaust- 
ing the  limited  number  of  missiles  in  the  air 
and  the  next  wave  moving  in  on  the  carrier 
before  reinforcements  reached  the  scene. 
These  tactics  would  be  aided,  moreover,  if 
the  bombers  were  able  to  maneuver  out  of 
the  way  when  warned  that  a  Phoenix  was 
coming,  If  they  were  preceded  by  more 
maneuverable  fighters,  if  they  carried  the 
Jamming  equipment  we  already  know  works, 
or  if  a  few  submarine  launched  missiles  were 
used  to  create  a  diversion. 

There  is  one  other  related  point.  If  a  war 
at  sea  ever  did  break  out  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  initiated  by  a  surprise  Soviet  attack 


on  our  carriers,  at  a  time  when  their  de- 
fenses were  low.  We  have  worked  very  hard 
since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  to  mini- 
mize the  chances  of  any  direct  engagementa 
with  the  Soviets,  and  it  Is  very  unlikely  that 
we  would  initiate  one.  Such  an  engagement 
would  probably  come,  therefore,  only  If  we 
miscalculated  the  Soviet  response  to  one  of 
our  actions  or  If  the  Soviets  made  an  irra- 
tional and  unprovoked  move  of  their  own. 
Under  these  surprise  attack  conditions  we 
could  expect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
P-14's  aboard  a  carrier  to  be  either  in  the 
air  or  serviced  for  Immediate  use. 

I  have  purposely  saved  till  last  a  discussion 
of  the  staggering  costs  of  the  Phoenix  and 
its  fire  control  system.  When  the  missile 
first  rose  from  the  ashes  in  1962  and  became 
a  part  of  tbe  F-lllB  program,  total  develop- 
ment costs,  according  to  DMS  Market  Intel- 
ligence Report,  were  estimated  at  $175  mil- 
lion. They  have  now  risen,  the  Report  says, 
to  well  over  9500  million  and  development  is 
far  from  complete. 

More  worrisome  are  the  likely  production 
costs  of  the  Phoenix,  already  estimated  at 
$400,000  per  shot,  without  any  allowance 
for  deficiency  correcting  modification  costs. 
Another  factor  which  could  drive  costs  up- 
ward Is  a  smaller  than  anticipated  Phoenix 
buy.  Published  estimates  of  the  buy  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  1,400  to  a  3,700  high, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  range  associated 
with  the  small  F-14  buy  which  is  probably 
Inevitable  even  If  the  program  continues. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  the 
cost  of  one  of  P-14's  six  Phoenix  missiles,  even 
at  the  $400,000  price,  would  be  $2.4  million. 
That  is  the  approximate  price  for  three  Mlg- 
2rs  and  for  one  of  our  own  P-4  fighters! 
And  this  would  be  In  addition  to  the  $16  mil- 
lion price  tag  on  the  F-14  Itself! 

Ax^ually,  the  high  costs  of  the  Phoenix 
would  do  more  than  affect  our  pocketbooks. 
They  would  also  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
the  already  poor  effectiveness  of  the  missile. 
For  one  thing,  these  high  costs  would  In- 
evitably affect  Navy  training  programs  for 
the  Phoenix,  Just  as  training  programs  for 
the  Sparrow  have  been  affected  by  Its  com- 
paratively cheaper  costs.  With  tbe  coeta  of 
each  Phoenix  firing  approaching  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  very  few  Navy  aviators  would 
be  allowed  even  one  training  shot.  Most  of 
their  training  would  consist  of  dry  runs, 
where  they  locked  on  targets  with  tbe  AWO-9 
system  and  then  pressed  the  button  which 
in  battle  would  launch  the  Phoenix.  There 
would  be  some  value  in  this  limited  train- 
ing, but  it  would  not  Inspire  confidence  for 
combat  use. 

Moreover.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  pur- 
chase within  the  1,400  to  3,700  range  now 
contemplated  would  provide  us  with  the 
number  of  missiles  combat  could  realisti- 
cally require.  A  buy  of  2.000  missiles,  for 
example,  would  give  us  only  one  full  load 
for  300  F-14'8,  with  200  extra  for  training 
and  spares.  One  full  aortle  per  plane  la  not 
a  very  comfortable  nuu-gln.  Looked  at  an- 
other way.  these  2,000  mlaslles  would  be 
wholly  expended  If  12  planes  a  day  flew  fully 
loaded  sorties  In  a  30  day  conflict  with  the 
Soviets — even  If  all  the  mlaslles  somehow 
could  be  rushed  to  the  scene ! 

I  recognize  that  these  calculations  make 
no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  on  many 
sorties  some  or  all  of  the  missiles  would  not 
have  to  be  fired.  It  Is  highly  unlikely,  bow- 
ever,  that  all  unflred  missiles  would  actually 
be  brought  back  on  board  the  carrier.  There 
are  two  aspects  to  this  problem. 

The  first  aspect  concerns  the  degradation 
of  Its  already  limited  dog-flghtlng  capability 
which  the  F-14  would  suffer  If  it  attempted 
to  engage  in  aerial  combat  carrying  a  full 
load  of  Phoenix  mlasUea.  Navy  planning  for 
the  F-14  fully  recognizes  that  the  extra 
weight  and  drag  of  these  missiles  would 
significantly  degrade  the  planes  maneuver- 
ability. Accordingly,  the  Phoenix  Is  designed 


to  be  carried  in  readily  removable  pallets, 
attached  to  the  plane's  fuselage.  When  pro- 
grammed for  a  dogfightlng  mission,  neither 
these  palleta  nor  the  mlaslles  would  be  car- 
ried. And  when  they  were  carried  for  fleet 
defense  purposes  and  a  dogfight  situation 
arose,  they  could  be  dropped  In  the  ocean 
to  maximize  fighter  capability. 

This  last  prospect  Is  rather  disturbing.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  It  would 
be  possible  to  operate  out  of  range  of  land- 
based  fighter  aircraft  when  configured  for 
the  fleet  defense  mission.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  F-14  could  be  set  upon  by 
enemy  fighters  at  any  time.  When  thla  oc- 
curred, the  prospect  is  that  $2.4  million 
worth  of  missiles — more  than  the  likely  cost 
of  the  enemy  aircraft  Itself — would  be  quick- 
ly released  to  the  ocean  depths. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  more 
serious.  Notwithstanding  Navy  statements 
that  F-14  "design  specifications  require  that 
any  combination  of  fuel  and  unexpended 
ordnance  up  to  a  total  of  10.000  pounds  can 
be  brought  back  aboard  the  carrier,  "there 
remain  serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of 
the  P-14  to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a  full 
Phoenix  load. 

For  one  thing.  Navy  pilots  have  an  under- 
standable aversion  to  landing  on  a  carrier 
with  a  dangerous  ordnance  load,  especially 
in  bad  weather  conditions,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  lighten  up. 

Moreover,  the  weight  of  six  Phoenixes  and 
their  pallets  has  been  publicly  estimated  at 
between  6.000-7,000  pounds,  which  reduces 
to  3.000-4.000  pounds  the  margin  of  error 
remaining.  This  margin  Is  reduced  even  fur- 
ther If  allowance  is  made  for  necessary  fuel 
landing  reserves,  dogfight  mlaslles,  and  the 
cannon  pallet,  and  it  could  be  eliminated  al- 
together by  weight  Increases  on  the  plane. 
It  Is  worth  noting  In  this  regard  that  the 
Navy  is  already  projecting  a  700  pound 
weight  increase  for  the  P-14,  an  increase 
which  will  be  slightly  more  significant  with- 
out the  "B"  engine,  given  its  own  lesser 
weight  than  the  "A".  Any  further  weight 
Increases,  perhaps  necessitated  by  modifica- 
tions work,  could  easily  break  the  camel's 
back. 

rv.    THE    POLICY    IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  tbe  vulnerability  of  the  at- 
tack carrier  has  reached  the  point  where  It 
is  as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  sea  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  battleship  proved  to  be 
for  World  War  11.  The  carrier  could  not  stand 
up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack  against 
it.  And  even  if  it  could,  It  could  not  be  re- 
supplied  to  carry  out  its  offensive  operations. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  more 
than  ten  years  old  yet  still  untested  Phoenix 
missile  system  could  give  it  a  new  lease  on 
life.  The  Phoenix  probably  cannot  handle 
the  limited  threat  against  which  it  was  de- 
signed, let  alone  those  facets  of  the  overall 
antl-carrler  capability  of  the  Soviets  which 
have  been  expanding  In  recent  years. 

These  considerations  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  retire  all  our  carriers  from  the  fores 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  spec- 
trum of  threats  capable  of  Jeopardizing  the 
carriers.  China  could  not  do  so.  nor  could 
the  lesser  powers  against  which  we  might  be 
Involved.  All  these  countries  have  Is  a  small 
and  obsolete  bomber  threat,  a  few  old  and 
noisy  submarines  (about  30  In  the  case  of 
China) .  and  p>osslbly  some  new  Soviet-pro- 
vided patrol  boats  with  their  Styx  missiles. 
They  would  also  have  some  new  fighters 
exported  by  the  Soviets,  but  these  could  beet 
be  defended  against  by  a  new  light- weight 
fighter  of  our  own. 

If  we  made  the  needed  decision  to  size  our 
carrier  force  for  use  In  conflicts  involving 
these  countries,  it  would  reduce  to  nine  the 
force  level  required.  Thla  force  level  would 
allow  one  carrier  to  be  continuously  on  ata- 
tlon  In  the  Mediterranean  and  two  in  the 
Pacific,  or  vice  versa.  And  each  of  these  de- 
ployed carriers  could  be  re-lnforced  during 
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a  crisis  by  one  or  two  of  the  back-up  car- 
riers. In  a  war-time  situation,  an  even 
larger  number  covQd  be  rushed  to  the  scene. 
Such  a  decision  would  also  permit  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  large  number  of 
programs  now  underway  to  protect  the  car- 
rier, programs  which  make  no  sense  except 
in  terms  of  the  Soviet  anti-carrier  threat. 
Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  presently 
on-going  programs  designed  to  provide  car- 
rier protection  against  the  Russian  cruise 
missile  threat  alone; 

The    Condor   missile,   which    can   be   fired 
from  attack  aircraft  at  long  range  agalnat 
ships,  patrol  boats,  or  surfaced  submarines; 
The  Harpoon  missile,   which   Is  being  de- 
veloped  to   do  the  same  Job  from  our  sur- 
face warships  and  from  aircraft. 
The  E-2C  long  range  detection  aircraft: 
The    8-3A    carrier-based    anti-submarine 
warfare  aircraft; 

The  LAMPS  helicopter  which  will  operate 
from  escort  ships; 
The  AEGIS  surface-to-air  missile  system; 
The  Improved  Point  Defense  Missile  Sys- 
tem; 
The  Close-in  Weapons  System; 
Advanced  electronic  warfare  systems  such 
as  SHORTSTOP;  and  of  course 
The  F-14  and  the  Phoenix. 
Many  of  these  programs — some  with  prob- 
lems of  their  own — would  not  be  needed  to 
protect   our   carriers  In   non-Soviet   engage- 
ments. In  other  pKjtential  conflicts,  we  could 
rely  on  a  much  leas  complex  but  probably 
more  reliable  act  of  defenses.   The   primary 
elements  of  these  defenses  would  be  simple 
electronic      countermeasures,      anti-aircraft 
guns,  and   existing  shipboard  surface-to-air 
missiles.  We  might  also  want  to  keep  reliable 
modlflcatlona  of  a  few  other  systems  in  which 
we  have  Invested  so  heavily. 

As  far  as  defensive  missiles  are  concerned. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  any  rea- 
sonably reliable  shipboard  missiles  have  a 
significant  advantage  over  their  airborne 
counterparts.  They  wotild  not  be  chasing 
elusive  aircraft  and  missiles  on  their  way  to 
other  targets,  but  would  instead  be  located 
with  the  targets  themselves  tknd  have  the 
much  easier  task  of  intercepting  directly  In- 
coming missiles.  We  could  complement  these 
shipboard  missiles  with  a  fleet  air  defense 
capability,  but  we  would  not  need  the  F-14 
or  Phoenix.  We  could  If  we  wanted  use  the 
F-4  smd  the  Sparrow.  But  all  we  would  need 
against  the  few  obsolete  bombers  of  other 
countries  Is  a  good  new  fighter  with  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  reliable  mlaslles  like  the 
Sidewinder. 

If  steps  of  this  kind  were  taken,  significant 
economies  could  be  realized  and  funds  made 
available  for  other  high  priority  Navy  pro- 
grams, such  as  submarine  fieet  expansion 
and  programs  to  reduce  the  carrier  def>end- 
ence  of  our  surface  Navy  iVself .  It  makes  lit- 
tle sense  and  Is  highly  dangerous  to  keep 
concentrating  our  surface  forces  around  an 
Increasingly  vulnerable  focal  point.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  disperse  those  forces 
If  their  ablUUes  are  to  be  preserved. 

v.    A    FINAL    CAVXAT 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  carrier 
vulnerability  and  the  failings  of  the  Phoe- 
nix in  such  detail  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  fleet  defense  mission  is  central  to 
the  basic  raUonale  of  the  P-14.  What  the 
Navy  has  wanted  for  almost  flfteen  years  Is 
an  airplane  from  which  to  launch  the  Eagle- 
Phoenix  to  protect  its  carriers.  The  Mlssileer, 
the  F-lllB,  and  the  P-14— all  have  been  fleet 
defense  interceptors  above  all  else.  Just  how 
poor  a  fighter  the  F-14  Is  I'U  explain  In  a  few 
days.  Its  fieet  defense  syndrome  Is  why. 

Second,  I  wanted  to  explain  In  full  what  I 
thing  Is  a  basic  truth— that  any  money 
spent  on  alr-to-alr  missile  defense  against 
the  Soviet  antl-carrler  threat  will  be  money 
down  the  drain.  It  will  be  money  diverted  not 
only  from  important  domestic  programfl,  but 


from   other  defense  programs   which   could 
serve  our  interests  better. 

Third,  the  fleet  defense  emphasis  In  the 
F-14  program  Is  symptomatic  of  a  far  more 
pervasive  problem  In  the  Navy  today.  There 
are  many  other  Items  In  the  Navy  budget  at 
this  time  which  make  no  sense  at  all  except 
In  terms  of  the  Soviet  anti-carrier  threat. 
Money  spent  on  them  may  be  wasted  too.  We 
should  keep  this  In  mind  as  other  carrier- 
related  Issues  keep  coming  before  us. 

But  I  would  like  now  to  make  a  final 
caveat.  If.  despite  all  the  evidence  of  Its  fu- 
tility, we  still  want  to  provide  alr-to-alr  mis- 
sile defense  of  our  carriers  against  the  Soviets, 
we  don't  need  the  P-14  to  do  it.  There  are 
other  ways  which  would  be  equally  (In) effec- 
tive, far  less  expensive,  and  which  would  not 
rob  us  of  the  flrst-rate  Navy  fighter  our  se- 
curity may  require  at  this  time. 

One  approach  would  be  to  put  the  Phoenix 
itself  on  the  A-6.  one  of  the  Navy's  Interdic- 
tion aircraft.  This  option  was  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Navy  during  the  dying  days 
of  the  P-lllB.  It  might  well  have  been  chosen 
if  so  much  emphasis  had  not  been  placed 
on  the  F-lllB's  own  Inability  to  carry  the 
Phoenix  and  still  be  a  fighter  in  the  attempt 
to  finish  it  off. 

The  A-6  would  be  similar  to,  but  an  im- 
provement over,  the  old  Mlssileer.  It  has  all 
the  range,  loiter  and  payload  capabilities 
needed  in  a  fleet  air  defense  interceptor.  It 
would  be  able,  in  all  probability,  to  loiter 
longer  and  to  carry  even  more  than  the  six 
Phoenix  missiles  carried  by  an  F-14.  The 
only  possible  advantage  of  the  P-14  would  be 
the  greater  acceleration  it  could  provide.  It 
is  supersonic,  while  the  A-6  is  subsonic,  so  it 
would  get  Into  its  Intercept  position  faster. 
It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  this  advantage 
would  ever  matter.  The  F-14  Itself  would 
have  f>oor  acceleration  with  a  full  external 
Phoenix  load,  poor  enough  that  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  an  P-14  not  alreswly  on  station 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  defense  against 
a  fast  bomber  raid.  The  key  to  such  a  defense 
would  be  loiter  time  on  station  and  here  the 
A-6  would  get  the  nod. 

We  already  have  a  great  many  A-6's.  We 
have  been  buying  them  for  almost  10  years 
and  12  of  the  latest  version,  the  A-6E,  are 
Included  In  this  year's  budget.  The  basic  cost 
of  an  A-6  inframe.  without  avionics.  Is  under 
S3  million. 

We  could  buy  more  A-6's  for  the  fleet  air 
defense  role.  With  the  AWO-9  avionics  sys- 
tem substituted  for  the  avionics  now  on 
board,  the  cost  would  be  about  $6-$7  million 
per  plane. 

Or  we  could  change  avionics  packages  on 
some  of  the  planes  we  now  have.  Another 
thing  the  Navy  doesn't  need  is  more  Inter- 
diction aircraft.  It  already  has  about  twice 
as  many  aircraft  supporting  the  Interdiction 
mission  as  It  has  fighters  aboard  its  carriers, 
despite  the  limited  pay-offs  of  Interdiction. 
This  restructuring  of  its  aircraft  mix  would 
also  solve  any  deck  crowding  problem  which 
might  result  If  we  were  to  add  both  A-6  in- 
terceptors and  a  new  fighter  to  the  carrier 
air  group.  The  real  source  of  the  crowding 
problem  In  any  event  Is  no  longer  the  air- 
craft deck  space  available,  but  an  inability 
to  house  the  large  number  of  maintenance 
personnel  needed  to  handle  the  Increasingly 
complex  and  difficult  to  maintain  expensive 
new  aircraft  we  like  to  buy. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  rely  on  the 
Sparrow  missile  for  fleet  air  defense.  It  might 
actually  be  better  for  the  Job  than  the 
Phoenix. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  performance  rec- 
ord of  the  Sparrow  in  Vietnam.  It  should  now 
be  noted  that  Rajrtheon  Corporation,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Sparrow,  Is  at  work  on  a  com- 
pletely new  version — the  AIM-7F — which 
hopefully  will  solve  some  of  its  problems.  The 
new  verlslon  Is  expected  to  have  fully  twice 
tbe  maximum  range  of  the  old,  as  well  as  a 


shorter  minimum  range  to  permit  use  under 
conditions  when  the  presence  of  friendly  air- 
craft prevent  its  stand-off  launch.  It  will  be 
solid  state  and  will  fly  dormant  until  ac- 
tivated Just  prior  to  launch  in  an  attempt  at 
better  reliability  (its  ability  at  least  to  launch 
and  fly).  And  it  la  hope  it  will  have  much 
greater  capability  against  maneuvering  or 
high-speed  enemy  targets.  These  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind  In  comparing  the 
capabilities  of  the  two  mlssUes. 

The  Phoenix  would  appear  to  have  two 
advantages. 

The  first  Is  its  significantly  longer  range. 
This  advantage  Is  greatly  minimized,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  the  Phoenix  has  poor 
capability  against  maneuvering  targets,  espe- 
cially over  those  stretches  of  its  range  which 
are  beyond  the  maximum  of  the  new  Spar- 
row. 

The  Phoenix  also  has  a  simultaneous  mul- 
tiple-shot capability  which  the  new  Spar- 
row lacks.  But  here  too  the  advantage  may 
be  small.  The  AWG-9  fire  control  system, 
by  the  Navy's  own  admission,  cannot  launch 
six  Phoenix  missiles  at  precisely  the  same 
time.  What  It  can  do  is  launch  successive 
missiles  at  sufficient  speed  that  six  might 
be  simultaneously  in  the  air.  And  even  this 
has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Moreover,  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot 
capability  Is  more  a  function  of  an  aircraft's 
fire  control  system  than  a  function  of  the 
mlssUe  itself.  And  AWG-10  contractor.  West- 
Inghouse.  has  already  completed  Navy-fund- 
ed design  studies  of  new  F-4  Are  control  sys- 
tems designed  to  accommodate  the  new  Spar- 
row. One  design  wotild  replace  the  present 
AWG-10  analog  system  with  a  more  reliable 
digital  version,  the  AWG-14.  Another  would 
simply  give  the  present  AWG-10  system  a 
simultaneous  multlple-ahot  capability. 

Range  and  slmtiltaneous  shot  capability 
aside,  the  advantages  would  lie  with  the 
Sparrow.  It  would  be  more  maneuverable 
over  its  range.  It  would  not  have  to  be 
dropped  Into  the  ocean  If  a  dogfight  devel- 
oped, but  could  be  used  In  theory  as  a  dog- 
fight weajxjn.  And  it  would  cost  only  one- 
fourth  as  much,  so  we  coijld  afford  to  buy  a 
few  more. 

The  new  Sparrow  coud  be  carried  on  either 
of  two  planes.  As  Indicated,  there  are  new 
F-4  fire  control  systems  which  could  handle 
It.  And  it  Is  already  earmarked  for  use  on  the 
F-15,  which  might  well  be  adaptlble  for  car- 
rier use. 

These,  then,  are  clear  alternatives  to  fleet 
air  defense  against  the  Soviets.  I  do  not  mean 
to  endorse  them.  I  have  already  made  clear 
my  basic  feelings  In  this  regard.  But  they  are 
avaUable  and  if  we  want  an  antl-Sovlet  fleet 
air  defense  system,  we  don't  need  the  F-14 
to  get  it.  In  fact,  these  alternatives  have 
three  clear  cut  advantages  over  the  F-4.  in 
addition  to  costing  far  less. 

To  the  extent  timing  were  considered 
critical,  it  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
A-« /Phoenix  and  F-4 /Sparrow  alternatives 
could  be  deployed  ahead  of  the  present 
schedule  for  the  F-14. 

More  important.  If  we  were  reasonable, 
these  alternatives  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  realistic  operational  tests 
of  both  the  Phoenix  and  the  new  Sparrow 
before  billions  of  dollars  were  committed  cwi 
the  missiles  themselves  or  on  any  plane  de- 
signed to  use  them.  The  F-14  alternative 
simply  won't  permit  this,  tied  as  It  Is  to  a 
hopwlessly  concurrent  contract  schedxile.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  realistic  operational 
tests  would  only  confirm  what  I  have  sug- 
gested here— that  the  Phoenix  could  be  easily 
outmaneuvered  and  hopelessly  countermeaa- 
ured,  while  proving  totally  unreliable  in  the 
field.  Nor  am  I  very  sanguine  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  Sparrow.  It  was  originally 
expected  to  enter  production  this  year,  but 
It  has  encountered  sufficient  disasters  even 
In  its  artificial  engineering  test  program  to 
be  kept  In  development  for  more  debugging. 
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It  Is  aUo  oortain  to  coat  at  leaat  $100,000  p«r 
mlMlle — mucb  Imb  tban  the  PboeiUz,  but 
moro  tban  twice  u  mucb  as  tbe  old  Sparrow. 
Most  Important  of  all,  tbeae  alt«rnatlvM 
would  not  rob  us  of  tbe  new  air  superiority 
flgbter  tbe  Navy  and  our  security  may  badly 
need.  But  tbat's  my  subject  for  next  time. 
I'll  try  to  prove  In  a  few  days  tbat  tbe  F-14 
costs  tbe  moat  yet  baa  tbe  p>ooreat  perform- 
ance of  all  tbe  flgbter  options  tbat  we  bave. 

Senatx  Spcxch  bt  Ms.  Pkoxmire  on  thx  P-14 

(H) 
Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  said  there 
were  two  ba^c  questions  which  had  to  be 
answered   In  deciding   whether  to   buy   tbe 
P-14. 

First,  bow  reasonable  Is  It  to  build  an  air- 
plane, equip  It  with  a  terribly  complicated 
and  expensive  alr-to-alr  missile,  and  then 
stick  It  on  an  attack  carrier  to  protect  that 
carrier  and  Its  task  force  from  the  spectrum 
of  threats  the  Soviets  can  throw  against 
them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  Is  It  to  rely  on  that 
airplane,  with  all  the  performance  compro- 
mises caused  by  carriage  of  that  mls&lle,  as 
our  next  generation  Navy  flgbter? 

I  trlpd  to  explain  then  why  the  Phoenix 
missile's  fleet  air  defense  mission  makes  lit- 
tle sense  at  all.  What  I  want  to  show  today 
Is  the  fact  that  It  makes  even  less  sense  to 
rely  on  the  P-14  as  our  flrst-Une  Navy  fighter 
of  tbe  future. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why : 
Because  a  recent  Pentagon  study  convinc- 
ingly shows  that  tbe  old  P-4.  modified  only 
with  leading  edge  slats,  could  outperform  the 
P-14A  at  all  speeds  likely  to  be  encountered 
In  a  dogfight; 

Becaiise  it  Is  almost  certain  tliat  the  P-14 
would  be  no  match  for  new  Russian  fighters 
which  are  likely  to  be  produced  over  the  next 
5-10  years;  and 

Because  the  Navy  could  build  at  one- 
fourth  the  coat  a  new  light  fighter  which 
could  quickly  put  the  P-14  to  shame. 

It  Is  a  basic,  straightforward  fact  that  the 
P-14  coats  the  most  yet  has  the  least  per- 
formance of  all  the  fighter  options  available 
to  the  Navy.  Accordingly,  our  first  priority 
Is  to  start  work  now  on  a  new  light  flgbter 
development  program  for  the  Navy.  If  work 
were  started  this  fall,  new  Navy  prototypes 
could  be  ready  for  a  fly-off  In  about  two 
years.  And  In  another  two  years  the  first 
production  models  would  be  ready  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  fleet. 

An  equally  Important  need  Is  to  scrap  the 
P-14.  The  P-14  Just  can't  hack  It  as  a  fighter. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  Justlflcatlon  for  keep- 
It  going  unless  we  want  to  buy  a  limited 
number  of  the  planes — 300  or  so — for  alto- 
gether different  missions.  But  what  missions? 
Not  Phoenix  fleet  air  defense.  The  mission 
makes  no  sense  and  It  could  be  performed 
by  other  aircraft  anyway. 

And  we  certainly  don't  need  tbe  P-14  for 
its  interdiction  bombing  capability.  We  al- 
ready bave  aircraft  designed  speclflcally  for 
the  Interdiction  mission  which  need  escorts, 
not  competitors,  when  they  fly. 

Tbe  third  thing  we  should  do  is  to  put 
leading  edge  slata  on  a  portion  of  the  Navy's 
P-4  force.  The  cost  would  be  minimal  and  It 
wouJd  give  us  a  flgbter  t>etter  than  the  P-14A 
till  the  new  Navy  flgbter  came  along. 

Tbeae  are  tbe  conclusions  I  hope  to  sup- 
port today.  Before  they  can  be  reached,  three 
preliminary   questions   will   bave   to   be   an- 
swered: 
What  is  tbe  role  of  Navy  tactical  air? 
What  Is  the  Soviet  fighter  threat? 
And  Just  what  capabilities  do  we  want — 
and  why — In  a  new  Navy  fighter  of  our  own? 

I.  THK  aOLK  or  CAaaiZB-BASXS  TACTICAL  AH 
8UFPOBT 

I  argued  a  few  days  ago  that  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  our  carriers  JusUfied  a  reduc- 
tion to  nine  In  our  overall  attack  carrier  force 


level.    There    are    two   other    considerations 
which  reinforce  this  point. 

One  is  the  relative  cost  of  land-based  and 
sea-based  tactical  air  support.  Not  surpris- 
ingly. Navy  analysis  shows  the  coat  of  the 
two  to  be  about  equal,  while  Air  Porce  an- 
alysis concludes  that  sea-based  support  is 
several  times  more  expensive.  Depth  of  aery- 
Ice  rivalry  notwithstanding,  such  a  large 
disparity  can  exist  only  because  of  tbe  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  which  ooets — particu- 
larly In  the  areas  of  support  requirements, 
shared  defense  costs,  airlift,  and  tbe  like — 
should  be  Included  in  coating  each  alterna- 
tive. 

Most  neutral  observers  would  agree,  how- 
ever, that  an  individual  sea-baaed  wing  la 
about  GO  percent  more  expensive  than  a 
land-based  wing  composed  of  the  same  air- 
craft. And  Navy  planes  are  themselves  more 
expensive  at  the  present  time.  The  Air  Porce. 
for  example,  has  had  no  tactical  air  counter- 
parts to  the  Navy's  EA-6B  electronic  coun- 
tenneasures  plane  or  Its  E-2C  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

The  second  consideration  is  Air  Porce  de- 
velopment of  a  "bare  base  kit"  which  allows 
It  to  set  up  operations  within  a  few  days  on 
very  primitive  airfields,  with  nothing  more 
than  a  runway,  parking  area,  and  a  water 
supply  of  some  kind.  There  are  over  1,700 
such  airfields  in  non-oommunist  countries 
throughout  the  world,  with  some  In  virtually 
every  country.  Thanks  to  the  "l>are  base  kit" 
the  Air  Porce  is  now  able  to  set  up  opera- 
tions in  many  areas  abroad  more  quickly 
than  carriers  can  be  moved  there  from  tbe 
United  States. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
we  should  eliminate  carriers  altogether.  I 
recognize  that  land-bases,  even  If  offered, 
might  be  temporarily  over-run.  And  un- 
sheltered land-baaed  aircraft  have  a  vulner- 
ability problem  of  their  own.  as  demonstrated 
In  Vietnam,  where  large  numbers  of  such  air- 
craft have  been  destrojred  on  tbe  ground, 
while  carrier-tMtsed  aircraft  have  operated 
from  a  sanctuary  granted  by  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese. Moreover,  If  we  were  to  institute  the 
changes  in  carrier  defense  alluded  to  In  my 
earlier  remarks,  carriers  would  become  more 
competitive  with  land-baaed  aircraft  from  a 
coat  standpoint  as  well. 

My  only  point  is  tbat  nine  carriers  would 
give  us  tbe  mix  between  land-based  and  sea- 
based  tactical  air  support  which  a  wise  allo- 
cation of  resources  seems  to  require.  And  it 
Is  about  time  tbat  we  thought  more  about 
this  In  alzlng  our  tactical  air  forces.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  main  consideration  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  to  see  to  It  that  Navy  and  Air 
Force  interdiction  strikes  have  been  divided 
up  50-60. 

However  many  attack  carriers  we  decide  to 
have,  we  will  have  to  count  on  them  to  pro- 
vide the  full  spectrum  of  offensive  tactical 
air  support  missions — interdiction,  air  su- 
periority, and  close-air  support. 

To  date,  the  Navy  like  tbe  Air  Porce  has 
given  primary  attention  to  tbe  interdiction 
missions,  notwithstanding  the  negligible  re- 
suits  shown  in  Vietnam,  ECorea,  and  World 
War  II.  Tbe  A-6  and  tbe  A-7  are  its  primary 
aircraft  for  interdiction  strikes,  and  tbe  P- 
14  Itself  has  been  given  a  considerable  alr-to- 
surface  capability,  at  great  ooat  both  In 
dollars  and  dogfightlng  performance. 

And  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  tbe 
Navy's  limited  affection  for  close  air  support 
was  provided  in  this  years  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  When 
asked  what  aircraft  the  Navy  would  be  using 
for  close  support  in  the  next  few  yeara.  Ad- 
miral Connolly  replied: 

"Well  to  a  very  large  degree  we  will  use 
A-7'8,  and  as  long  as  we  bave  A-4'8  we  will 
use  A-4'8,  and  we  bave  used  P-4'8  when  it 
was  neceaaary.  And  tbe  Marinea  will  be  using 
the  Harrier.  And  I  woixldn't  be  surprised  un- 
der some  circumstances  that  they  will  load 
the  P-14  up  becauee  it  covers  a  lot  of  real 


estate  and  can  carry  a  big  load  of  bombs  and 
under  certain  circumstances  it  might  turn 
out  that  tbe  F-14  would  do  close  air  sup- 
port." 

Unfortunately,  the  A-4  is  the  only  aircraft 
at  all  suited  to  close  support  in  tbe  Navy's 
inventory,  and  as  Admiral  Connolly  indi- 
cated, it  already  is  being  phased  out.  Once 
it  is  gone,  all  the  Navy  itself  will  have  for 
tbe  mission  in  one  interdiction  aircraft  and 
two  fleet  air  defense  fighters. 

But  air  superiority  is  the  subject  today, 
and  in  many  reepecta,  tbe  air  superiority  mis- 
sion is  more  important  than  either  close  sup- 
port or  interdiction,  since  there  is  no  way 
that  either  close  support  or  interdiction  air- 
craft can  be  made  to  influence  land  battles 
In  progress  unless  we  have  air  superiority  In 
the  first  place. 

Tbe  F-4  has  been  since  1961  and  is  now 
the  air  superiority  fighter  of  the  Navy,  going 
through  several  different  versions  over  the 
years.  Originally  devel<^>ed  by  tbe  Navy  alone. 
It  baa  been  the  front  line  flgbter  for  the  Air 
Force  as  well.  But  while  Navy  purchases 
oeaaed  after  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Air  Force 
bought  some  late-model  F-4'8  last  year  and 
will  do  so  again  this  year. 

At  present,  tbe  Navy  has  about  two  aircraft 
supporting  tbe  interdiction  mission  aboard 
Its  carriers  for  each  F-4  fighter.  In  a  rela- 
tively benign  environment  such  as  Vietnam, 
where  we  have  encountered  only  a  handful 
of  Mig-21'8,  it  Is  possible  to  live  with  this 
ratio.  It  would  not  be  so,  however,  against 
a  more  numerous  enemy  fighter  threat. 

And  our  carriers  can  fully  expect  to 
counter  such  a  threat,  even  if  they  are  spe- 
cifically ear-marked  for  wars  not  involving 
Soviet  naval  forces.  The  Soviets  have  long 
shown  a  willingness  to  make  Mig-ai's  avail- 
able to  their  allies.  The  new  Mlg-23,  or  Fox- 
bat,  is  supporting  the  Egyptians,  in  small 
numbers,  and  we  can  expect  large  quantities 
of  new  air  superiority  fighters  to  be  exported 
also  in  the  next  ten  years,  especially  If  tbe 
Soviets  continue  their  traditional  emphasis 
on  light,  highly  maneuverable  fighter 
designs. 

This  is  a  central  fact  which  it  is  important 
to  fully  grasp.  Due  to  their  high  costs  and 
tecbniocU  complexity,  there  is  no  way  that 
the  Soviets  can  make  available  to  their  allies 
the  spectrum  of  sophisticated  threats  with 
which  they  themselves  threaten  our  carriers, 
such  as  large  numbers  of  submarines  with 
cruise  missiles  and  acoustic  homing  tor- 
pedoes. What  they  can  give  their  alUea  la  a 
limited  number  of  patrol  boats  with  Styx 
missiles,  some  dieeel  submarines  and  obaoleite 
naval  bombers,  and  a  large  number  of  cheap, 
high  performance  fighters.  What  we  need  to 
counter  these  items  is  a  leaa  complex  and 
more  reliable  kind  of  carrier  defense  and 
some  high  performance  fighters  of  our  own. 
Just  what  is  the  current  status  of  the 
Russian  threat  these  flgbters  will  have  to 
counter? 

II.    THE  SOVIET  nOHTEK  THKEAT 

An  In-depth  discussion  of  the  Soviet  threat 
Is  not  warranted  here,  but  three  Important 
observations  should  be  made. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  done  more  work  on 
the  development  of  new  flgbter  aircraft  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  than  has  the  United 
States.  As  the  Navy  itself  Is  fond  of  pointing 
out,  albeit  with  some  exaggeration  (accom- 
plished by  counting  as  separate  models  all 
versions  of  each  basic  design)  : 

The  Soviets,  since  1954  when  the  P-4  was 
designed,  have  flown  18  new  models  of  mod- 
ern-type flgbter  aircraft .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union 
has  concentrated  on  tactical  aircraft  speclf- 
lcally oriented  for  the  air  superiority  role. 

Second,  tbe  Soviets  have  approached  tbe 
problem  of  new  flghter  design  with  a  different 
design  philosophy  than  tbe  United  States.  As 
Air  Porce  Secretary  Seamana  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  1969: 

"Since  their  appearance  in  tbe  Korean  War, 
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Soviet-designed  fighters  bave  generally  been 
more  maneuverable  and  bave  had  better  ac- 
celeration than  U.S.  fighters.  Our  flgbters,  on 
ilie  other  hand,  have  had  better  radiuses  of 
action,  firepower,  avionics,  and  payload." 

The  Soviets,  in  other  words,  have  steered 
clear  for  the  most  part  from  the  kind  of  com- 
plex avionics  and  armament  gear  which  has 
not  worked  for  us  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
about  which  I  will  sa,  more  later.  Their  own 
fighters,  freed  from  the  weight  and  drag  of 
this  equipment,  bave  emphasized  tbe  maneu- 
verability required  for  aerial  dogfights. 

Their  flgbters  have  also  cost  far  less.  For 
example,  the  F-4  costs  about  three  times  as 
much  as  Its  most  direct  Soviet  competitor, 
the  Mlg-21,  based  oi  direct  comparisons  of 
the  cost  of  U.S.  aircraft  of  comparable  size 
and  complexity.  (I  can't  help  noting  tbat  the 
s-SOO.OOO  cost  of  a  simple  Mlg-21  Is  the  cost 
for  only  two  of  the  six  Phoenix  miaelles  which 
would  be  carried  by  the  P-14!). 

Third,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets 
have  yet  to  develop  a  new  tactical  alr-to-alr 
fighter  which  la  superior  to  the  F-4  It  ap- 
peared for  a  while  that  the  new  Foxbat,  or 
Mlg-23.  might  be  such  an  aircraft,  but  It  now 
se<>m3  clear  that  It  is  primarily  a  high  alti- 
tude interceptor,  rather  than  an  air  superior- 
ity fighter.  As  Genera!  Bellls,  Air  Porce  pro- 
pram  manager  for  the  F-15,  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commlttc  this  year: 

"Tbe  Foxbat.  a  high  speed,  high  altitude 
aircraft,  became  operational  with  the  Soviet 
air  defense  forces  In  1970  and  appears  to  have 
excellent  capabUitles  as  an  interceptor  or 
ri'connalssance  aircraft,  but  It  has  limited 
maneuverability  and  low  dynamic  pressure 
limit.  Because  of  tbeae  limitations,  tbe  Fox- 
bat does  not  represent  an  overwhelming  tac- 
tical air  combat  threat,  but  does  represent 
an  Impressive  technological  threat." 

Calling  the  Foxbat  "an  impressive  techni- 
cal threat"  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  the 
Soviets  can  probably  build  a  mucb  better 
flgbter.  No  doubt  they  can  and  will  when 
they  try.  And  a  true  successor  to  the  Mlg-21 
is  due  any  year  now.  It  Is  Important  there- 
fore tbat  we  design  our  own  new  generation 
of  fighters  not  only  to  counter  exlating 
threata  but  to  provide  tbe  greatest  possible 
assurance  that  they  will  also  be  able  to 
handle  new  Soviet  aircraft  we  have  not  yet 
seen  and  probably  will  not  see  until  a  Domo- 
dedovo  air  show  in  the  1972-76  period. 
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THE    MAIN    INGREDIENTS    OF    AIB-TO-AIB 
StrCCESS 


It  would  be  poaalble  to  Jump  at  this  point 
directly  to  a  dlscusalon  of  the  P-14'»  deflclen- 
clea  aa  a  fighter.  I  want  to  take  tbe  time 
first,  however,  to  oonalder  what  baaic  per- 
formance features  we  need — and  why — in 
any  new  fighters  we  hope  to  buy. 

Too  often  we  In  Congress  attempt  to  make 
decisions  on  Important  defense  Issues  with- 
out asking  basic  questions  of  this  kind.  Aa 
a  result,  we  get  snowed  under  with  statistical 
data  and  a  variety  of  confilctlng  claims. 

What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  organize  my  dis- 
cussion around  six  Ingredients  which  are  ab- 
solutely essential  and  two  which  matter  far 
lees  to  alr-to-alr  combat  succeas.  To  support 
my  arguments  I  will  rely  wherever  possible 
on  concrete  evidence  from  otir  actual  experi- 
ence In  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
The  basic  points  are  simple,  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  do  to  keep  technical  details  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

( 1 )  Aircraft  Maneuvering  Performance. 
The  object  of  any  aerial  dogfight  la  to 
maneuver  out  of  vtilnerable  positions  and 
Into  poeltlons  suitable  for  weapons  delivery. 

Initially,  fighters  eecorting  attack  aircraft 
over  enemy  territory  are  likely  to  be 
"bounced"  by  enemy  aircraft  from  behind. 
(The  term  derlvee  from  tbe  early  days  of 
aerial  combat,  when  the  air  currenta  gene- 
rated by  cloaely  approaching  fighters  actu- 
ally cauaed  tbe  plane  set  upon  to  "bounce" 
In   tbe  air.)    Accordingly,  the  first  perform- 


ance requirement  for  a  flghter  Is  sufficient 
bard  turn  capability  to  defeat  such  an  enemy 
attack  by  maneuvering  defensively  out  of  the 
launch  envelope  of  an  enemy's  missiles  and 
guns.  This  capability  Is  usually  meaaured  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  "g's"  the  aircraft 
can  pull  while  flying  at  dogfight  speeds. 

The  next  requirement  is  an  abUity  to  con- 
vert to  an  offensive  position.  What  this  re- 
quires is  sufficient  acceleration  and  turn  ca- 
pability to  bring  enemy  aircraft  Into  the 
effective  launch  enveloijes  of  our  own  mis- 
siles and  guns.  Acceleration  is  determined 
essentially  by  the  thrust  of  the  engines  and 
the  weight  and  drag  of  tbe  plane. 

The  speed  at  which  these  maneuvers  take 
place  Is  largely  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  defender  at  the  outset  of  the  engage- 
ment. This  ts  almost  certain  to  be  his  cruise 
si>eed — the  maximum  sustainable  with  ef- 
ficient use  of  fuel — and  It  Is  at  best  high 
subsonic  even  for  today's  supersonic  aircraft. 
The  attacking  aircraft  will  want  to  be  going 
somewhat  faster,  but  his  desired  speed  ad- 
vantage will  be  limited  both  by  the  maxi- 
mum closure  rate  at  which  he  can  still  set 
up  for  weapons  launch  and  by  his  recogni- 
tion that  the  poor  turning  radius  associated 
with  excess  speed  could  cause  him  to  over- 
shoot into  a  vulnerable  jxjsltlon  If  the  de- 
fender detected  his  attack  and  executed  a 
successful  defensive  maneuver.  Tbe  attacker 
will  therefore  want  to  maximize  his  own 
maneuvering  capability  In  tbe  low  supersonic 
speed  regime. 

A  real  problem  for  today's  fighters  Is  the 
fact  that  hard  maneuvers  at  these  speeds 
produce  drag  which,  together  with  the  weight 
of  the  aircraft,  forces  them  to  lose  speed 
and/or  altitude.  In  oiu-  new  fighters,  im- 
proved maneuverability  at  dogflght  speeds 
will  bave  to  be  a  prime  requirement.  From 
a  design  standpoint.  It  will  be  a  function  of 
adequate  wing  area  and  a  thrust  to  weight 
ratio  comfortably  in  exceaa  of  one.  Tbeae 
features  will  be  far  more  Important  than 
thoee  required  for  a  very  high  supersonic 
dash  speed,  which  Is  seldom  useful  and  which 
extracts  Its  price   In  other  areas. 

Finally.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  advent  of  the  alr-to-alr  missile  has  actu- 
ally put  a  premium  on  tbeae  traditional 
maneuverability  requlrementa.  In  tbe  old 
days  one  aircraft  could  bounce  another  abd 
If  unsuccessful  In  Its  attack,  turn  on  full 
power  and  accelerate  away  from  the  limited 
range  of  aircraft  guns.  Tbla  tactic  la  today 
preceded  by  beat-seeking  missiles  which  can 
at  times  be  outmaneuvered  but  cannot  be 
out-run.  If  an  enemy  aircraft  today  lit  Its 
afterburner  and  tried  to  accelerate  away  In 
level  or  diving  flight,  it  would  increase  its 
IR  signature  by  a  large  order  of  magnitude 
and  become  a  sitting  duck  for  a  Sidewinder 
type  of  missile. 

Our  flnt  requirement,  then,  is  an  aircraft 
which  can  both  out-run  and  out-accelerate 
the  enemy  at  all  speeds  encountered  during 
a  dogflght. 

(2)  Stability  and  handling  qtialities.  A 
closely  related  need  Is  an  aircraft  with  good 
stability  and  handling  qualities,  since  these 
factors  are  a  prime  determinant  of  a  plane's 
actual  as  opjjosed  to  theoretical  maneuver- 
ability. If  a  plane  lacks  stability  and  good 
handling  qualities  a  pilot  will  be  Inhibited 
from  using  the  full  maneuvering  capability 
It  has,  and  his  timing  will  also  be  affected 
In  all  dogflght  engagements. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  current  flgbt- 
ers— the  F-8,  P-lOO,  and  F-4,  for  example- 
have  had  deflclencles  In  this  regard  which 
have  led  to  restrictions  on  the  realism  of 
peace-time  training  exercises  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  accidents.  Despite  these  restrictions  we 
have  already  lost  over  90  P-4's  In  non-combat 
accidents.  The  great  majority  of  these  acci- 
dents have  been  from  loaa-of-control  type 
problems,  primarily  spins  and  stalls. 

(3)  Detection  and  AcquiaitUm.  A  Rand 
Corporation  study  indicates  tbat  roughly  80 


percent  of  aU  aerial  victories  In  World  War  II 
were  achieved  against  unaware  defenders,  a 
figure  which  has  probably  Increased  since 
due  to  the  high  sp^eeds  of  modem  Jets.  A 
third  Important  requirement,  therefore,  is 
an  aircraft  which  is  hard  to  detect  but  has 
excellent  acquisition  capabilities  of  Its  own 
Tbe  problem  of  mtnimtg^ing  one's  oim  de- 
tection Is  quite  straight-forward.  The  key 
factors,  In  order  of  importance,  are  lack  of 
smoke  trail,  small  physical  size,  a  smaU  radar 
croes  section,  and  a  low  Infrared  signature. 
One  of  tbe  problems  with  our  present  P-4 
Is  that  it  has  double  tbe  size  of  a  Mig-21 
and  a  smoke  trail  which  can  be  seen  for 
many  miles. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  detecting 
enemy  aircraft  Is  good  vUlblUty  out  of  the 
cockpit,  particularly  over  the  sides  and  to 
the  rear.  Also  Important  are  the  presence  of 
passive  warning  receivers  on  the  plane  and 
adequate  use  of  ground-based  radars. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  emphasis  In  recent 
years  has  been  on  complex  and  expensive  high 
power-level  radars  in  our  planes  themselves. 
It  is  worth  spending  a  moment  to  see  why 
this  emphasis  has  been  so  unfortunate. 

First,  these  airborne  radars  provide  no  pro- 
tection against  tbe  most  dangerous  and  dllB- 
cult  to  detect  enemy  bounces,  which  are 
from  imder  the  sides  or  from  tbe  rear,  since 
the  radars  sweep  only  in  a  narrow  cone  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  plane.  This  cone,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  especially  restricted  for 
radars  operating  In  a  look-down  mode.  It 
Is  because  of  their  narrow  search  patterns 
that  these  radars  are  no  substitute  for  good 
visibility  out  of  the  cockpit  with  a  pilot's 
unaided  eyes. 

Second,  these  airborne  radars  have  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  broadcasting  tbe  plane's 
position  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  thus 
negating  all  tbe  other  design  features  aimed 
at  minimizing  its  detectablllty.  That  Is  why 
an  Important  distinction  must  be  drawn,  as 
far  as  mechanical  aids  are  concerned,  between 
passive  warning  receivers  on  the  plane — 
which  do  not  alert  the  enemy  to  Its  posi- 
tion— and  airborne  radars  which  do. 

It  is  because  radar  detection  devices  ac- 
tively warn  the  enemy  of  their  presence  that 
they  should  be  largely  confined  to  ground- 
based  sites.  The  Navy,  it  should  be  noted, 
can  and  has  easily  obtained  the  shipboard 
radar  coverage  needed  to  position  our  fighters 
for  offensive  operations  in  each  of  our  major 
theaters — Europe,  Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia. 
The  deficiencies  of  high  power-level  air- 
borne radars  have  been  amply  demonstrated 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Enemy  pilots,  directed 
from  the  ground,  have  been  able  to  easily 
avoid  their  narrow  search  patterns  and  ap- 
proach American  fighters  from  behind.  Amer- 
ican pilots  bave  been  far  too  busy  visually 
scanning  their  sides  and  rear  to  keep  their 
eyes  glued  to  their  radar  scopes.  And  they 
have  often  turned  off  their  radars  to  avoid 
advertising  their  poeltlons  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around. 

One  final  point  should  also  Ije  noted.  In 
addition  to  their  other  problems  airborne 
fighter  radars  have  proven  extraordinarily 
unreliable  from  a  purely  mechanical  poiut  of 
view.  All  In  all,  they  have  contributed  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  all  enemy  fighter  detec- 
tions throughout  the  long  dviratloo  of  tbe 
war. 

(4)  Reliable  and  lethal  loeaporu.  For  the 
past  twenty  years,  proponents  of  tbe  alr-to- 
alr  mlsalle  bave  argued  that  maneu\-erlng 
combat  would  soon  be  obeolete.  Flgbter  pilots 
would  see  each  other  only  on  their  airborne 
radars  ( ! )  and  engage  by  missiles  at  long 
range,  without  closing  for  a  dogflght. 

I  have  Just  dlscusaed  aocne  of  tbe  problema 
with  airborne  radar  acqulaltlon,  and  since 
I  bave  alao  dealt  with  many  of  ova  mlasilea' 
deficiencies  in  evaluating  tbe  Phoenix,  I  will 
only  summarize  them  here,  aa  demonstrated 
In  our  Southeast  Asia  experience. 
First,  due  to  tbe  large  ntunber  of  aircraft 
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over  Vietnam  and  the  Impossibility  of  re- 
llably  separating  enemy  planes  from  Laotian 
airliners  or  Air  F^orce  planes  not  tied  in  on 
the  Navy's  communications  system,  few 
stand-off  aerial  battles  have  ever  been 
fought. 

Second,  our  missiles  have  never  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  and  reliability  predicted 
by  their  manufacturers  and  first  shown  In 
artificial  tests. 

Third,  enemy  aircraft  have  been  able  to 
outmaneuver  our  missiles  by  bard  turns  at 
normal  combat  g's. 

Fourth,  missile  performance  has  been  sub- 
stantially degraded  by  simple  enemy  coun- 
termeasures. 

Fifth,  radar  missiles  such  as  the  Sparrow 
have  greatly  restricted  aircraft  maneuvering 
performance  and  positioning  when  em- 
ployed, since  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  and 
lock  on  to  a  target  before  launching  them. 
In  fact,  the  Sparrow  had  a  minimum  launch 
range  so  long  our  fighters  often  had  to  drop 
back  to  launch  It  after  first  closing  for  visual 
identification. 

Sixth,  radar  missiles  such  as  the  Sparrow 
have  suffered  from  the  same  defect  as  air- 
borne radar  detection  systems — an  enemy  is 
alerted  to  their  use  and  encouraged  to  use 
evasive    tactics    and    countermeasures. 

It  is  simply  Incredible  how  much  money 
we  have  wasted  on  almost  totally  useless 
air-to-air  missiles.  We  have  Invested  over  (2 
billion  to  date  on  the  Sparrow,  which  has 
missed  its  performance  predictions  by  a  fac- 
tor of  ten.  and  almosit  as  much  on  the  com- 
plex infrared  Falcon. 

Yet  Pentagon  studies  of  our  Southeast  Asia 
experience  convincingly  show  that  aircraft 
guns  are  still  the  most  effective  weapon 
against  enemy  fighters.  Only  one  of  our 
earliest  and  simplest  missiles,  the  infrared 
AIM-9D  Sidewinder,  has  shown  a  roughly 
comparable  performance,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 
per  missile.  The  much  more  complex  radar 
Sparrow,  at  $40,000  per  shot,  has  been  about 
one-third  as  effective  as  the  Sidewinder  at 
almost  three  times  the  price.  The  Sparrow 
has  been  one-quarter  as  effective  as  fighter 
planes'  cannons  or  guns;  while  costing  200 
times  as  much  per  firing  or  800  times  as  much 
per  kill! 

Admiral  Connolly  himself  was  quite 
candid  about  the  state  of  our  air-to-air  mis- 
sile arsenal  in  testimony  this  year  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"It  Is  one  of  my  chief  worries.  It  seems  to 
be  easier  to  go  to  the  moon  than  it  Is  to  get 
a  good  alr-to-alr  missile,  and  this  Is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  our  situation  in  U.S. 
forces — ihas  for  a  long  time.  The  best  missile 
we  have  Is  stUl  the  latest  version  of  the 
Sidewinder." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  aircraft 
cannons  or  guns  and  the  infrared  Sidewinder 
remain  at  this  time  the  most — in  fact  the 
only — lethal  and  reliable  weapons  in  our 
fighter  arsenal.  Moreover,  our  fascination 
with  more  complicated  weaponry  has  pre- 
vented us  from  taking  full  advantage  of  their 
own  potential  for  improvement. 

(6)  Force  Structure  Implications.  How- 
ever good  OUT  fighters,  they  must  be  available 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  deny  the  enemy  a 
significant  numerical  superiority  in  combat 
situations.  We  could  use  such  an  advantage 
ourselves,  both  to  saturate  enemy  defenses 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered.  Accordingly 
even  with  budgetary  conditions  far  less  strin- 
gent than  those  existing  today,  cost  would 
have  to  be  seriously  considered  In  evaluating 
our  fighter  options. 

A  related  consideration  Is  the  number  of 
combat  sortlee  each  option  would  actually 
deliver.  Historically,  highly  complex  and  so- 
phisticated aircraft  have  not  only  coat  more 
to  maintain  and  repair,  but  have  also  not 
been  usable  much  of  the  time.  It  la  a  simple 
point,  too  often  neglected,  that  an  aircraft 
will  do  us  no  good  In  time  of  battle  unless  It 
Is  flying  regularly. 


(6)  Pilot  SMU.  No  discussion  of  the  main 
requirements  of  alr-to-alr  succeaa  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  this  final 
factor.  Unless  our  pilots  are  trained  in  peace- 
time to  be  highly  proficient  In  the  compli- 
cated tactics  made  necessary  by  changes  in 
the  technological  aspects  of  aerial  combat,  no 
amount  of  technological  superiority  in  our 
aircraft  themselves  will   bring  victory. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  historically  given 
our  pilots  short  shrift,  preferring  to  spend 
money  on  new  and  complex  equipment  rather 
than  investing  in  adequate  pilot  skUl.  Due 
to  its  Insistence  on  expensive  procurement 
programs  in  the  face  of  the  continuing 
budget  pinch,  the  Navy  has  cut  flying  hours 
in  its  training  programs  for  the  past  three 
years  while  continuing  to  invest  heavily  in 
airframe  and  electronics  hardware. 

Maneuverability,  stability  and  handling 
qualities,  detection  and  acquisition,  reliable 
and  lethal  weapons,  force  structure  implica- 
tions, and  pilot  skill — these  are  the  main  de- 
terminants of  alr-to-alr  success. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  now 
about  two  other  factors,  the  lesser  importance 
of  which  it  is  also  essential  to  establish. 

(1)  Pay  load 'Range.  An  aircraft's  payload 
and  range  ix>tentlals  are  obviously  inter- 
related, since  one  can  trade  off  the  one  for 
the  other  by  varying  the  mix  of  fuel  and 
ordnance  carried. 

As  far  as  fighters  are  concerned,  payload 
is  much  less  Important  than  range.  That 
we  have  traditionally  given  our  fighters  sig- 
nificant alr-to-surface  capabilities  is  Just 
another  indication  of  the  continuing  fasci- 
nation Of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  with 
multi-mission  aircraft  and  the  Interdiction 
mission.  Both  services,  however,  already  have 
aircraft  designed  for  this  mission  which  need 
escorts,  not  competitors,  when  they  fly. 

Range  is  a  more  legitimate  concern  But 
since  excessive  internal  fuel  requirements 
have  a  f>owerful  effect  in  degrading  the 
weight  and  the  performance  capabilities  of 
air  superiority  fighters,  It  is  Important  that 
our  fighters  be  designed  only  with  the  range 
and  combat  fuel  actually  needed  for  combat 
operations.  What  they  will  need  is  sufficient 
range  to  escort  attack  aircraft  on  their  mis- 
sions or  to  provide  decently  sustained  loiter 
over  a  battlefield. 

(2)  All-Weather  Avionics  Systems.  Bad 
weather  fighting  is  one  of  the  moet  mis- 
understood aspects  of  the  whole  dogfightlng 
issue  It  Is  assumed  at  times  that  special 
avionics  systems  have  now  been  Invented 
which  give  our  fighters  the  capability  to 
operate  in  bad  weather  as  easily  as  In  broad 
daylight.  Unfortunately,  this  Just  isn't  so, 
and  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  put  the 
problem  in  perspective. 

In  theory,  there  are  two  contingencies  for 
which  night  and  bad  weather  avionics  sys- 
tems in  our  air  superiority  fighters  might  be 
useful. 

First,  we  might  want  them  to  permit 
fighter  escorts  of  our  own  interdiction  air- 
craft— Navy  A-6's  and  Air  Force  P- Ill's — on 
their  night  bombing  missions.  Actually,  our 
night  and  all-weather  radar  equipped  P-4'8 
have  never  performed  a  single  such  escort  In 
Vietnam.  They  have  not  shot  down  a  single 
Mlg-21  at  night  or  In  bad  weather  during 
the  entire  duration  of  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia! 

The  reasons  are  simple.  It  is  hard  to  hold 
formation  in  the  dark  to  begin  with  and 
if  one  of  our  fighters  were  ever  bounced  by 
the  enemy.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  him  to  Join  up  again  after  the  encounter. 
It  must  be  recognized  In  this  regard  that 
the  problem  of  identifying  radar  acquired 
aircraft  Is  even  more  difficult  at  night  than 
In  the  day.  because  closing  for  visual  iden- 
tification is  so  much  tougher.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  arguments  the  Navy 
makes  for  night  Interdiction  missions  is  their 
low  cost,  precisely  because  they  require  no 
escorts. 


Second,  we  might  more  rationally  want 
all-weather  avionics  systems  to  defend 
against  enemy  all-weather  attacks  with  tiielr 
Interdiction  forces  on  battlefield  areas  where 
our  own  forces  are  engaged.  But  there  are 
several  points  to  be  noted  here. 

To  start  out  with,  the  Soviets  have  never 
developed  a  tactical  all  weather  attack  ca- 
pability. Since  the  few  light  tactical  Beagle 
and  Brewer  bombers  turned  out  in  the  late 
1950's,  they  have  not  developed  a  single  all- 
weather  Interdiction  sUrcr&f  t.  and  their  Mlg- 
21  fighters  have  no  all-weather  attack  capa- 
bility either.  Under  the  circumstances,  Soviet 
allies  cannot  be  expected  to  have  such  a 
capability  of  their  own. 

Moreover,  our  own  experience  with  all- 
weather  avionics  systems  on  our  attack  air- 
craft demonstrates  that  they  simply  do  not 
provide  the  pinpoint  accuracy  needed  against 
battlefield  targets  and  are  therefore  limited 
to  relatively  Ineffective  use  against  fixed  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  targets. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  all-weather 
fighters  could  handle  all-weather  equipped 
attack  aircraft  in  any  event  without  con- 
siderable reliance  on  more  traditional 
ground-based  help.  The  friend  or  foe  identifi- 
cation problem  would  be  extremely  serious 
over  a  battlefield  at  night.  Moreover,  the 
fighters  would  be  at  an  Initial  disadvantage 
for  acquisition  purposes.  While  the  attack 
aircraft  would  be  homing  in  on  fixed  land- 
based  targets,  the  fighter  radars,  with  their 
narrow  effective  cones,  would  be  searching 
the  skies  for  targets. 

All-weather  avionics  systems,  then,  are  not 
needed  on  our  fighters  for  the  escort  and 
battlefield  protection  missions  Just  discussed. 
The  only  time  they  would  really  be  useful 
is  If  the  fighter  were  operating  in  a  pure 
interceptor  role.  e.g..  protecting  a  carrier  from 
enemy  attack.  But  the  only  nation  which  has 
an  all-weather  equipped  heavy  naval  bomber 
force  capable  of  even  modest-sized  attacks 
against  our  carriers  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  have  already  explained  why  we  should  not 
employ  our  carriers  when  Soviet  naval  forces 
are  Involved — even  in  good  weather  and  broad 
daylight.  Other  nations  will  not  have  an  all- 
weather  equipped  anti-carrier  force  to  worry 
about.  Their  tactical  bombers  or  fighters  will 
have  no  such  avionics,  and  their  heavy 
bomber  force  will  be  either  small  and  of 
World  War  II  vintage  or  altogether  non- 
existent. 

One  final  point  should  also  be  noted.  As 
proven  by  our  extensive  World  War  II  ex- 
perience (long  before  the  days  of  sophisti- 
cated all-weather  avionics) .  Even  clear  night 
and  marginal  daylight  weather  operations 
require  airframe  and  performance  require- 
ments quite  different  from  those  necessary 
for  visual  combat  They  emphasize  stalking 
skills  rather  than  the  violent  maneuvers  of 
aerial  dogfights  and  require  sufficient  endur- 
ance, acceleration,  and  speed  to  overtake  at- 
tack aircraft,  but  little  maneuverability.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  wanted  an  all-weather  fighter 
capability  in  a  fraction  of  our  force,  existing 
airframes  would  suffice  for  the  purpose — if 
we  could  develop  avionics  systems  which 
worked  well  enough  to  Justify  their  cost.  The 
most  Important  point  Is  not  to  let  the  limited 
utility  of  such  a  capability  serve  as  a  Justifi- 
cation for  Imposing  weight  and  other  design 
penalties  which  could  comprise  the  perform- 
ance actually  attainable  in  a  new  air  superi- 
ority fighter.  Otherwise,  the  effect  of  our  at- 
tempt to  fight  at  night  and  In  bad  weather 
will  be  to  give  the  enemy  the  day. 

IV.    A    RATING    or    THE    T-14 

This  analysis  of  air-to-air  combat  will 
make  It  a  lot  easier  to  show  why  the  F-14  is 
such  an  incredibly  poor  fighter  candidate  for 
the  Navy.  What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  run 
through  each  of  the  Items  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed and  to  see  how  the  F-14  measures  up. 

(1)  Maneuverability.  Due  to  its  small  wing 
area  and  the  many  weight  compromises  asso- 
ciated with  Its  complex  avionics.  Its  Sparrow 
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and  Phoenix  mlasUe  carrying  capabUlty.  and 
Its  large  alr-to-surface  potential,  the  M.OOO 
pound  P-14  wUl  have  dangerously  low 
maneuverability.  A  few  statistical  compari- 
sons will  serve  to  make  the  point. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
F-14  would  have  a  relatively  poor  hard-tvu-n 
capability  at  dogfight  speeds,  less  than  a 
Mig-21  by  a  substantial  margin.  Moreover. 
its  acceleration  potential  has  been  greatly 
dependent  on  successful  development  of  the 
"B"  engine,  with  lU  much  better  thrust  rat- 
ing than  the  "A".  As  Admiral  Connolly  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; 

"The  performance  gap  [between  the  two 
engines  1  Is  in  acceleration,  rate  of  climb, 
and  service  ceiling,  not  in  top  speed.  It  will 
affect  that  maneuverability  because  the  B 
engine  is  going  to  have  ability  to  send  that 
plane  straight  up.  This  is  a  tactical  realm 
that  we  have  not  yet  worked  In  but  I  think 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  both  are  going  to 
have  spectacular  possibilities  opened  up  to 
them  with  the  F-16  and  F-14  having  thrust 
to  weight  ratios  that  are  about  one  or  better 
to  one." 

Since  Admiral  Connolly  spoke,  the  B  en- 
gine production  contract  has  been  broken 
and  the  engine  Itself  shelved,  at  least  for 
the  next  two  years  and  another  96  aircraft. 
What  the  Navy  Is  left  with  is  an  aircraft 
which  does  not  measure  up  well  at  all  where 
maneuverability  is  concerned. 

The  Air  Force  F-15  will  have  about  a  40 
percent  advantage  over  the  P-14A  in  ac- 
celeration and  at  least  a  60  percent  better 
hard  turn  capability  at  dogfight  speeds! 

In  fact,  a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
vincingly shows  that  the  old  P-4,  modified 
only  with  leading  edge  slats,  could  itself 
outmaneuver  the  F-14A!  With  these  inex- 
pensive slats,  which  could  be  deflected  to 
improve  turning  performance  and  retracted 
to  prevent  drag  during  acceleration  and 
climb,  the  F-4  would  be  able  to  both  out- 
turn and  out-accelerate  the  F-14A  by  as 
much  as  10  percent  for  the  most  suitably 
equipped  F~4  models.  This  is  admittedly  a 
small  margin,  but  it  Is  of  devastating  signifi- 
cance when  we  are  thinking  about  replacing 
the  F-4  with  F-14'8  costing  more  than  three 
times  as  much  per  plane! 

It  could  prove  equally  devastating.  In  an- 
other way,  if  we  relied  on  the  P-14  as  our 
front-line  Navy  fighter  against  Soviet  Mlg-21 
successors  which  the  F-4  Itself  won't  be  able 
to  handle. 

(2)  Stability  and  Handling  Qualities.  The 
poor  maneuverability  of  the  P-14  will  be 
further  compromised,  moreover,  by  Its  poor 
stability  and  handling  qualities. 

The  Flat  Spin  Problem.  As  pointed  out  by 
NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  almost  a 
year  and  one-half  ago,  the  P-14  is  likely  to 
be  very  susceptible  to  flat  spins  and  prob- 
ably unable  to  recover  from  them. 

What  happens,  in  essence,  when  an  air- 
craft enters  a  spin  Is  that  control  of  the 
aircraft  Is  lost  during  hard  maneuvers  and 
it  spins  downward.  For  most  aircraft,  such 
spins  can  be  corrected  by  proper  control 
actions  and  the  aircraft  can  be  saved,  given 
sufficient  altitude.  There  are  two  reasons, 
however,  why  recovery  from  spins  may  well 
be  Impossible  for  the  F-14. 

First,  when  it  enters  a  spin,  it  might 
easily  suffer  a  complete  loss  of  engine  power 
(or  ilameout),  due  to  irregularities  In  the 
air  flow  entering  the  engines.  Pan-Jet  en- 
gines, like  the  F-14's,  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  air  flow  Irregularities.  In  fact,  pre- 
vious versions  of  the  engine  actually  used  on 
the  F-14A  have  experienced  serious  flame- 
out  problems  in  use  on  the  F-111. 

An  aggravating  factor  is  the  F-14'8  variable 
sweep  wing  design,  since  if  engine  power  is 
lost  there  Is  no  power  to  move  the  wings.  The 
wing  area  of  the  F-14  Is  so  small  It  might  be 
Impossible  to  land  the  plane  at  any  time 
engine  power  was  lost.  This  would  certainly 


be  the  caae  if  the  wings  were  not  in  an  opti- 
mum recovery  position  at  the  time  the  flame- 
out  occurred. 

The  Navy  is  already  at  work  designing 
sensors  to  warn  P-14  pUoU  of  Impending 
spins,  but  there  Is  no  real  solution  to  the 
problem.  A  spin  recovery  chute  has  been  re- 
jected because  it  would  have  a  terrible  Im- 
pact on  aircraft  size  and  weight.  Design 
changes  to  lengthen  the  fuselage  and  in- 
crease the  vertical  tall  would  have  the  same 
effect  and  stUl  might  not  be  successful. 

The  Directional  Stability  Problem.  NASA 
and  Orumann  wind  tunnel  tests  also  indi- 
cate that  the  P-14  will  have  serious  direc- 
tional stability  problems  at  transonic  speeds 
and  above.  The  Navy  presently  hopes  to  solve 
them  with  a  stability  augmentation  system 
it  is  working  on,  but  major  design  changes 
may  be  needed.  These  changes  would  involve 
increases  In  the  size  of  either  the  vertical 
tail  or  ventral  areas. 

Unfortunately,  these  changes  would  in- 
crease weight  and  drag  and  further  degrade 
maneuvering  performance.  They  could  also 
make  it  completely  Impossible  for  the  F-14 
to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a  full  ordnance  load. 
The  Navy  will  therefore  undertake  these 
changes  only  if  they  are  essential,  but  It  is 
already  arguing  with  Orumann  over  who 
might  have  to  bear  their  costs.  The  Navy 
claims  the  directional  stability  problem  is  a 
deficiency  which  Orumann  would  have  to 
rectify,  while  Orumann  claims  that  any 
modifications  would  be  new  work  for  which 
an  Engineering  Change  Proposal  and  adjust- 
ment of  contract  prices  would  be  needed. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  the  F-14  will  have 
stability  and  handling  problems  to  comple- 
ment its  already  limited  maneuverability, 
problems  which  will  severely  limit  the  realism 
of  peacetime  training  exercises  with  the 
plane.  Just  how  bad  these  problems  will  be 
it  Is  still  too  early  to  say.  But  as  I  noted 
earlier,  over  90  P-4's  have  silready  been  lost 
In  non-combat  crashes,  primarily  in  loss  of 
control  type  accidents.  And  all  Indications  to 
date  say  that  the  F-14  will  have  significantly 
worse  handling  qualities. 

(3)  Detection  and  Acquisition.  In  this 
area,  the  P-14  would  have  two  relative  im- 
provements over  the  F-4 — its  relatively 
smokeless  engines  and  Its  Improved  visibility 
out  of  the  cockpit.  At  the  same  time,  its  large 
physical  size  would  significantly  Increase  its 
own  susceptibility  to  detection,  even  when 
its  airborne  radar  has  been  turned  off. 

(4)  Weapons.  For  armament,  the  F-14 
relies  primarily  on  the  Sparrow  and  Phoenix 
missiles,  with  all  their  attendant  problems. 
A  gun  and  Sidewinder  capability  will  be 
present,  but  relegated  to  a  secondary  role, 
primarily  because  the  F-14's  limited  maneu- 
verability will  make  It  difficult  to  employ 
these  weapons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  efforts 
are  being  made  to  solve  our  air-to-air  missile 
problems,  no  clear  solution  Is  yet  in  sight. 
All  Indications  are  that  the  Phoenix  will 
have  even  worse  problems  than  the  old 
Sparrow,  and  the  new  Sparrow — twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  old — has  had  a  disastrous  test 
record  to  date  which  has  kept  It  In  develop- 
ment for  more  debugging. 

I  must  admit,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  some  of  the  problems 
we  have  experienced  will  ever  be  solved. 

I  see  no  foolproof  way  of  solving  the  friend 
and  foe  identification  problem  under  condi- 
tions of  stand-off  launch. 

I  see  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  counter- 
measures  susoeptibllity. 

And  I  also  fear  that  future  Improvements 
in  aircraft  maneuvering  performance  may 
outdistance  any  improvements  in  the 
maneuverability  of  ouz  alr-to-alr  missiles. 
Since  the  airplane  will  always  have  the  choice 
of  what  to  do  next,  the  time  lag  will  always 
work  against  the  missile.  And  since  the 
missile  will  be  going  much  taster  than  the 
plane.  It  will  have  to  pull  more  g's  to  adjust, 


more  than   its  own  small   wings  may  well 
allow. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  both  wasteful  and 
militarily  dangeroxis  to  invest  large  sums  In 
relatively  unmaneuverable  airframes  which 
will  be  highly  Ineffective  unless  and  until 
these  armament  problems  are  solved.  We 
have  really  been  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  too  long. 

(5)  Force  Structure  Implications.  At  a 
minimum  of  $16  million  per  copy,  the  F-14 
has  terrifying  force  structure  Implications. 
There  is  simply  no  way  it  could  ever  replace 
the  F-4's  now  in  our  Inventory  on  anything 
like  a  one-to-one  basis.  And  the  effects  of 
its  high  Investment  costs  would  only  be 
heightened  when  operating  costs  equal  to 
them  were  tacked  on  every  Ave  years.  Finally, 
the  great  wxnplexity  of  the  aircraft  and  lt» 
major  components  would  maximize  its  time 
xinder  repair. 

(6)  Pilots.  Because  the  P-14  measures  up 
so  poorly  against  the  five  main  technological 
requirements  for  alr-to-alr  success,  pilots 
have  been  understandably  cool  in  their  reac- 
tions to  it.  "Buy  Mlg-2rs,"  cme  Navy  pilot  Is 
said  to  have  shouted  at  a  meeting  devoted 
to  selling  the  P-14. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  F-14's  low  per- 
formance and  high  cost  is  It  emphasis  on 
design  featiiree  not  essential  to  the  air 
superiority  mission.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
its  range,  which  will  be  better  than  a  30  per- 
cent Improvement  over  the  P-4.  But  there 
Is  no  Justification  for  Its  large  air-to-stu-face 
capability.  And  it  is  chocked  full  of  all- 
weather  avionics  systems. 

The  F-14,  then.  Is  simply  not  the  answer 
to  the  Navy's  fighter  needs.  It  Indisputably 
costs  the  most,  yet  offers  the  least,  of  all 
the  options  available.  But  Jiist  what  should 
the  Navy  do? 

V.    THE    NEW    LIGHT  FICHTEE    AI.TERNATTVI 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  was  already  devel- 
oping a  sophisticated  front-Une  fighter  much 
superior  to  the  F-14.  the  Air  Force  recently 
initiated  a  new  light  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  for  such  a  highly  maneuverable 
light  fighter  has  long  been  recognized  In  a 
variety  of  circles.  It  has  been  no  secret  that 
the  Russians  have  found  their  $800,000  Mlg- 
21  s  a  suitable  counter  to  F-4'8  costing  and 
weighing  three  times  as  much.  And  the 
French  have  been  selling  for  less  than  $1.5 
million  a  Mirage  fighter  which  has  delighted 
the  Israelis,  who  have  used  the  larger  pay- 
load  of  the  P-4  mainly  on  bombing  missions. 

Dissident  voices  have  therefore  been 
raised — by  civilian  critics,  by  F-4  pilots  re- 
turning from  Vietnam,  and  by  top  American 
fighter  plane  designers,  fauch  as  Lockheed's 
C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point 
the  summary  of  an  Interview  with  Johnson 
which  appeared  in  Aerospace  Dally  on  Jan- 
uary 7th  of  this  year: 

LOCKHXro'S    KELLT     JOHNSON     DKPLOEKS 
SHRINKING    U.S.    FIGHTER    STRENGTH 

Cost  of  new  fighters  such  as  the  P-14  and 
F-15  is  so  high  that  it  is  cutting  down  the 
number  of  fighters  the  U.S.  would  need  In  a 
major  air  war.  according  to  C.  L.  (Kelly) 
Johnson,  head  of  Lockheed's  Advanced  De- 
velopment Projects  office. 

"The  problem  of  numbers  is  a  very  funda- 
mental one,"  Johnson  said  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view. The  lesson  Is  clear  from  Southeast  Asia. 
but  doing  something  about  It  will  be  difficult, 
since  costs  of  new  fighters  are  now  up  to  $&- 
$14  million  apiece.  Johnson  Indicated. 

And  while  numbers  of  VS.  fighters  are  de- 
clining, the  Soviet  Union  keeps  in  operation 
about  6.000  fighters,  "not  counting  the  ones 
they  give  away,"  Johnson  said. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  fighters  are  de- 
signed from  the  ground  up  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  fighters.  They  have  only 
half  the  range,  armament  and  electronic 
gear,  but  double  the  wing  area.  This  allows 
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them  to  out-maneuver  current  U.S.  fighters 
In  many  Instances.  Johnson  said. 

Johnson — designer  of  the  P-38.  P-80,  F- 
94.  P-104.  and  F-12 — also  feels  the  US.  do«B 
not  have  enough  types  of  fighters.  "I'm  not 
an  exponent  for  the  carpenter  who  has  only 
one  tool  In  his  tool  box,"  he  said. 

Johnson  also  feels  that  the  Idea  of  Inten- 
tionally giving  th«  opponent  the  "hlgb 
ground"  In  an  aerial  battle  la  bad  tactics. 
He  says  new  fighters  must  have  capability 
for  great  Increase  in  speed  to  take  the  high 
ground. 

In  addition,  the  Idea  of  "just  being  able 
to  shoot  a  missile  (from  a  U.S.  fighter  to 
hit  a  hlgh-fiylng  enemy  fighter)  will  not 
be  sufficient."  Johnson  said.  "It  hasn't  been 
In  the  past." 

The  veteran  fighter  designer  also  chal- 
lenged the  theory  that  two  engines  are  be<- 
ter  than  one  for  a  fighter.  "In  time  of  war. 
twins  are  not  safer  than  singles."  he  said. 
With  twin-engine  P-38*,  the  Army  Air  Force 
found  It  had  "twice  the  chance  of  having 
an  engine  shot  out  and  one  half  the  chance 
of  getting  home  after  it  was."  he  said.  "When 
a  P-38  engine  was  shot  out.  the  plane  was 
downed  (by  enemy  flre)  because  It  was  mov- 
ing so  slowly." 

Johnson  had  Just  submitted  to  the  Air 
Force  an  unsolicited  proposal  for  a  high- 
wing,  low  horizontal  tall  modification  of  his 
P-104  Starflghter.  He  offered  to  build  two 
prototypes  of  the  new  lightweight  fighter— 
the  X-27 — for  $35  million  and  to  have  them 
in  the  air  within  a  year.  The  X-a7.  he  toW 
the  Air  Force,  would  be  able  to  better  the 
performance  of  the  P-14.  and  he  woxiid  de- 
sign It  so  that  It  could  be  produced  at  one- 
third  the  cost. 

Other  unsolicited  proposals  were  submitted 
shortly  thereafter,  and  out  of  them  grew  th* 
Air  Force  prototype  program,  now  pointed 
toward  the  development  of  brand  new  fight- 
er designs. 

Until  the  Air  Force  took  this  Initiative,  it 
was  well  recognized  in  knowledgeable  circles 
that  new  fighters  superior  to  the  F-14  could 
be  designed  at  much  better  prices  at  the 
expense  only  of  some  dubious  avionics  and 
missile  gear.  But  Pentagon  officials  usually 
refused   to  admit  this  btislc  fact. 

Indicative  of  the  situation  Is  the  following 
exchange  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  Admlrai 
Connolly  during  hearings  this  year  before 
the  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Armed  Services: 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  see  any  need  for 
a  high  performance  day  fighter  for  the  Navy, 
presumably  a  low-cost  fighter,  in  the  future? 

Admlrai  Connolly.  I  don't  want  to  l>e 
facetious  but  I  haven't  seen  a  low-cost  air- 
plane for  an  awful  long  time. 

Equally  representative  is  the  following 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  during  Senate  floor  debate  on  the 
F-14  In  1969: 

"Let  me  make  this  point  very  clear.  The 
Navy  experts  have  stated  that  If  they  de- 
signed an  aircraft  exclusively  for  air  superi- 
ority without  considering  any  other  mlselon 
It  would  weigh  only  800  pounds  less  than 
the  present  F-14  ....  I  certainly  am  not  at- 
tempting to  convince  any  member  of  the 
Senate  that  the  F-14  is  a  cheap  aircraft.  It 
la  not  ....  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  go 
down  to  the  local  dime  store  and  procure 
complicated  weapon  systems  containing  the 
highest  sophistication." 

The  Air  Force  light  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram has  now  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
We  don't  have  to  go  down  to  the  local  dime 
store.  American  designers  can  themselves 
give  us  first-rate  fighters  at  prices  competi- 
tive on  the  world  market! 
"Admittedly,  these  fighters  exist  right  now 
only  on  the  drawing  boards.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  when  de- 
velopment work  is  finished,  the  Air  Forc« 
will  have  fighter  ppototypee  which  score  very 


well  in  all  basic  requirements  for  alr-to-alr 
succesB. 

Their  maneuvering  capability  will  prob- 
ably put  the  F-14  to  shame.  In  all  likelihood, 
they  will  show  both  acceleration  and  turn- 
ing performance  80-100  percent  better  than 
the  F-14A.  In  fact,  they  will  probably  be  the 
first  aircraft  actually  capable  of  executing 
dogfight  maneuvers  at  sujjersonlc  speeds. 

They  should  be  able  to  achieve  this 
dramatic  performance  by  rigorously  elimi- 
nating aU  weight  not  essential  to  the  mission 
of  shooting  down  enemy  aircraft  and  then 
replacing  a  small  fraction  of  this  weight 
with  more  wing  area  and  more  engine.  They 
will  probably  weigh  about  15,000-20,000 
pounds — 25,000-30.000  pounds,  not  600 — less 
than  the  F-14. 

Because  they  will  be  smaller  physically 
than  a  Mlg-21  and  also  have  smokeleas  en- 
gines, they  should  be  very  difficult  to  detect 
They  will  have  good  cockpit  visibility,  too, 
and  they  will  carry  no  airborne  radars  when 
they  fly. 

For  armament,  they  will  forego  the 
Phoenix  and  the  Sparrow  for  the  only  reli- 
able systems  we  have  developed  thus  far — 
guns  and  the  simple  Sidewinder.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  "lave  the  growth  capability 
to  carry  more  advanced  passive  missiles  such 
as  the  Agile. 

Even  if  they  came  In  at  about  double  the 
$2.5  million  per  copy  now  expected  If  they 
are  produced  In  quantity,  they  would  still 
have  about  a  3  or  4  to  1  cost  advantage  over 
the  F-14.  In  fact,  their  cost  advantage  In 
ternns  of  sorties  deliverable  In  comb«t  could 
rise  as  high  as  8  to  10  when  their  probable 
low   maintenance  times  are  considered. 

Their  range  will  be  a  significant  Improve- 
ment over  the  P-4.  and  It  could  exceed  that 
of  the  F-14  under  maneuvering  combat  con- 
ditions. Finally,  they  will  have  only  a  modest 
alr-to-surface  capability  and  no  complex  all- 
weather  avionics,  at  least  in  the  standard 
version. 

All  in  all,  they  are  likely  to  be  Just  what 
many  of  our  pilots  have  long  wanted  to 
match  the  new  Soviet  fighters  likely  to  be 
turned  out  during  the  next  6-10  years. 

The  Air  Force  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
undertaking  this  new  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram as  a  possible  complement  to  the  F-15 
What  Is  even  more  urgent  Is  that  the  Navy 
undertake  a  similar  program  of  its  own. 

Light  high  per'ormauce  fighters  would  ob- 
viously be  Ideal  for  carrier  use.  Their  small 
size  would  permit  a  spotting  factor  of  less 
than  one.  I.e.,  it  would  be  possible  to  ac- 
commodate about  twice  as  many  light  fighters 
as  P-14's  In  the  same  deck  space.  The  slow 
takeoff  and  landing  speeds  permitted  by  their 
generous  wing  area  and  thrust  would  make 
them  better  suited  to  carrier  takeoffs  and 
landings  than  any  current  Navy  flghter.s.  And 
th»y  would  greatly  alleviate  the  current  In- 
ability of  carriers  to  accommodate  sufficient 
maintenance  personnel  to  maintain  today  s 
cormlex  first  line  aircraft. 

In  fact.  If  the  Navy  failed  to  undertake  a 
prototype  program  to  meet  Its  own  require- 
ments, the  Air  Force  prototypes  could  prove 
eminently  adaptable  to  Navy  use. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  KECOMMKNDA1TONB 

( 1 )  Our  single  most  Important  need  Is  to 
start  work  now  on  a  new  light  fighter  devel- 
opment program  for  the  Navy.  The  F-14  sim- 
ply will  not  give  ua  the  new  air  superloritv 
fighter  our  national  security  requires.  It 
would  almost  certainly  be  no  match  for  a  new 
Russian  fighter.  And  It  could  be  put  to 
sh&me  by  a  new  light  Navy  fighter  or  our 
own. 

We  could  simply  wait  and  hand  the  Navy 
an  Air  Force  developed  plane,  Jt>ut  it  would 
be  bertter  If  we  did  not.  A  Navy  program 
could  give  special  emphjMU  to  such  things 
aa  spotting  factor  oonatralnta  and  the  rigors 
of  oarrter  IaikIUiss.  Moreover,  a  second  oom- 
pe«ltlTe  prototype  program  at  this  time  woxild 


give  more  design  teams  a  cbaaoe  to  maintain 
and  refurbish  their  languishing  design  skills. 
A  second  pitjgram  would  alao  provide  insur- 
ance against  not  finding  as  superior  a  fighter 
as  poaalble  In  the  Air  Force  competition.  And 
at  a  ooet  of  leas  than  $50  million  for  each 
of  the  two  contractors  in  the  Navy  flyoff,  we 
could  well  afford  these  benefits. 

If  work  were  started  this  fall,  the  new  Navy 
prototjrpe  could  be  refuly  for  a  fiyoff  in  about 
two  years.  Another  two  years  wotild  probably 
then  be  required  to  make  a  final  selection. 
Initiate  produotion,  and  make  first  deliveries 
to  the  fieet.  This  schedule  wo^lld  result  in  an 
Initial  openttlng  oapablllty  date  for  a  new 
Ught  fighter  In  late  1976,  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  F-14  IOC  date  currently  ocm- 
templated. 

(2)  An  almost  equally  Important  need  Is 
to  scrap  the  F-14.  The  F-14  simply  cannot 
hack  It  as  a  fighter,  so  there  la  no  justifica- 
tion for  keeping  the  program  going  unless 
we  wanted  to  buy  a  limited  number  of 
planes — perhapa  200  or  so — for  altogether 
different  mlselons.  But  what  missions? 

Phoenix  missile  fieet  air  defense  against 
the  Soviet  naval  tiireat  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
The  Phoenix  probably  couldn't  oope  with  the 
massed  bomber  attacks  It  was  originally  de- 
signed to  meet,  let  alone  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched cruise  miasdle  and  torpedo 
threat  which  has  been  growing  In  recent 
years.  And  If  we  insisted  on  wasting  money 
on  the  fieet  air  defense  mission,  we  could 
get  by  wasting  less  If  we  put  the  Phoenix  on 
the  A-6  or  the  new  farrow  on  a  modified 
F-4.  Either  of  theee  combinations  might  do 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  F-14/Phoenix  com- 
bination. 

We  certainly  don't  need  the  F-14  for  Its 
alr-to-»urfaoe  oapablllty.  We  already  have 
aircraft  designed  specifically  for  the  inter- 
diction mission.  an<l  as  I  said  earlier,  they 
need  escorts,  not  competitors,  when  they  fiy. 

The  F~14  can't  be  Justified  either  for  Its 
night  and  all-weather  capability  It  Is  more 
reliable  avionics,  not  new  high  cost  airframes, 
which  we  need  If  we  want  to  perform  this 
mission. 

(3)  Also  required,  but  far  less  urgent,  are 
Improvements  In  what  our  F-4's  can  do.  Ac- 
tunlly.  there  Is  only  one  option  which  de- 
serves a  go-ahead  at  this  time. 

We  can  and  should  put  leading  edge  slats 
on  a  portion  of  the  Navy's  F-4  force  The  cost 
would  be  minimal  and  It  would  give  us  a 
fighter  superior,  In  fact,  to  the  P-14A  till  the 
new  light  fighter  came  along.  If  we  bought 
new  planes  In  preference  to  modifying  exist- 
ing P-4J'8.  a  carrier-capable  version  of  the 
slats-equipped  P-4EF  now  being  sold  to  the 
Germans  would  probably  be  our  best  buy. 
The  P-4EP  has  been  stripped  of  the  AWG - 
10  flre  control  system  already  on  the  P-4J 
and  Itself  relies  not  on  the  Sparrow  but  on 
guns  and  the  Sidewinder  as  Its  primary 
armaments.  It  would  be  lighter,  more  maneu- 
verable,  and  almost  $2  million  less  expensive 
than  any  other  model  we  could  buy. 

Additional  F-4  modifications  could  also  be 
considered — new  fire  control  systems  to 
launch  the  new  Sparrow  In  the  fieet  air  de- 
fense role,  or  better  all-weather  avionics.  But 
the  least  we  could  do,  If  we  took  this  route, 
would  be  to  rigorously  test  all  new  systems 
Involved  before  we  went  and  stuck  them  on 
the  planes 

(4)  Finally,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
low  priority  studies  of  the  P-15  as  a  pos- 
sible Navy  aircraft.  I  fully  recognize  that  It 
Is  a  better  fighter  than  the  P-14  Itself.  At 
the  same  time,  there  Is  little  It  could  add  to 
the  capabilities  of  a  new  Navy  light  fighter 
and  modified  P-4'8  working  In  combination. 
And  a  carrier  suitable  P-16  might  turn  out 
to  be  difficult  to  build  and  virtually  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  P-14  has  l>ecome. 

Mr.  President,  the  P-14  program  Is  In  many 
respects  a  microcosm  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  our  defense  establishment 
today: 
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Initial  cost  estimates  which  later  balloon; 

The  incredible  inertia  of  ten  year  old  Ideas 
which   have   never   been   thought  through; 

The  failure  to  test  new  systems  before 
they  have  been  deployed;  and 

The  continued  emphasis  on  multl-mlsslon 
aircraft  which  do  no  mission  well. 

We  won't  solve  all  these  problems  just  by 
Instituting  the  recommendations  set  forth 
here.  But  we  will  have  made  a  pretty  decent 
start. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Soviet  Mlg-21  aircraft 
is  superior  to  the  F-14A.  The  record 
should  be  made  clear  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  support  that  contention.  All  analy- 
ses to  date,  which  Includes  an  assessment 
by  NASA,  conclusively  Indicates  that  the 
F-14  is  superior  to  the  known  and  pro- 
jected Soviet  dogflghter  aircraft.  If  we 
were  to  project  fstster  and  more  maneu- 
verable  air-to-air  fighters  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  would  be  short-legged  air- 
craft, and  if  a  earner  is  to  be  vulnerable 
to  this  type  aircraft  it  has  to  operate 
pretty  close  to  Soviet  air  bases  because 
these  aircraft  cannot  be  deployed  over 
long  distances. 

Something  was  said  about  the  vulner- 
ability of  aircraft  carriers.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  prove  anjfthlng  about  the  vulnera- 
bility of  sdrcraft  carriers.  In  World  War 
II  carriers  were  pretty  hard  to  kill,  and 
they  were  subject  to  attack  by  the  first 
guided  missile  in  warfare,  the  kamikaze. 

The  PRESrDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWEK.  I  had  experience  in 
World  War  II  of  seeing  kamikazes  en- 
gage American  ships  in  battle  and  saw 
ships  taking  as  many  as  five  of  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  explosive  capabil- 
ity Soviet  warheads  have,  and  these  ships 
did  not  sink.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  deci- 
mated the  attackers.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  a  carrier  force  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  mass  attack.  The  argument 
falls  of  its  own  weight  because  they  do 
not  now  have  that  capability. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation,  smd  our  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  depends  not 
only  on  a  meaningful  and  firm  foreign 
policy,  but  also  on  modem  weaponry.  The 
F-14  aircraft  is  an  essential  element  of 
our  Navy  modernization  program,  and  it 
has  my  enthusiastic  support. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  noted,  both  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  professional  literature,  that  the 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  which  is  in 
the  most  severe  need  of  modernization 
is  the  Navy. 

While  considerable  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  overaged  and  outmoded 
character  of  many  of  the  vessels  upon 
which  the  Navy  must  rely  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  sisslgned  to  It,  less  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  aircraft  the  Navy 
must  employ  for  the  roles  of  air  su- 
periority, fleet  defense,  and  the  escorting 
of  Navy  strike  aircraft.  The  backbone  of 
the  fleet's  air  strength  is  the  P-4 
Phantom  jet  fighter-bomber.  To  get  some 
idea  of  the  vintage  of  the  F-4's  tech- 


nology, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
man  who  Is  now  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  Admiral  Moorer.  sat 
on  the  F-4  Evaluation  Board  in  1955.  I 
would  be  among  the  last  to  argue  that 
merely  because  something  is  new,  it  is 
necessarily  better  than  something  that 
Is  older.  However,  one  cannot  help  noting 
that  there  have  been  some  significant 
advances  in  areospace  technology  in  the 
p>ast  16  years  that  suggest  that  we  need 
something  better  than  the  1955-vintage 
F-4. 

The  next  question  that  arises  then  is, 
To  what  extent  is  a  technologically  su- 
perior aircraft  necessary?  To  answer  that 
question,  one  must  examine  the  nature  of 
the  threat  facing  U.S.  naval  aircraft  in 
roles  which  they  must  perform. 

I  can  think  of  no  area  of  the  world 
that  better  illustrates  the  critical  need 
for  the  early  availability  of  advanced 
U.S.  naval  aircraft  than  the  Middle 
East.  As  is  generally  accepted,  the  pri- 
mary threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  the  massive  support  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  providing  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  in  pursuit  or  their  long-term 
goal  of  achieving  hegemony  over  this 
vital  region.  There  are  two  key  elements 
which  have  combined  to  Impede  the 
Soviet's  imperial  ambitions.  The  first  has 
been  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  technologically  superior  military 
aircraft  to  Israel;  the  second  has  been 
the  local  superiority  of  the  6th  Fleet  In 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Because  of  the  geographj*  of  the  area, 
the  Russians  do  not  need  to  match  us 
aircraft  carrier  for  aircraft  carrier  in 
their  attempt  to  neutralize  the  deter- 
rent capacity  of  the  6th  Fleet.  She  has 
therefore  focused  her  efforts  on  building 
cheap  missile-launching  patrol  craft, 
and  other  vessels  designed  to  Inhibit  the 
ability  of  U.S.  naval  forces  to  control 
the  seas  in  their  region  of  operations. 
The  Soviets  have  now  deployed  in  the 
Mediterranean  a  formidable  fleet  of  sur- 
face combatants  armed  with  cniise  mis- 
siles having  a  100-  to  400-mile  range 
capability.  To  defend  itself  against  this 
threat,  the  6th  Fleet  requires  an  aircraft 
superior  to  the  Phantom. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  problem  for 
the  6th  Fleet  Is  compounded  by  the 
f£w;t  that  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  establish 
a  lavish  base  structure  along  the  South- 
em  Mediterranean  coast  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Algeria.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  able  to  base  her  advanced  aircraft 
such  as  the  Foxbat  or  Mig-23  in  areas 
where  they  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the 
6th  Fleet.  Thus,  in  addition  to  defend- 
ing the  fleet  against  long-range  missiles, 
naval  aircraft  must  be  capable  of  main- 
taining local  air  superiority;  that  is  to 
say,  they  must  have  the  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully engage  the  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
producing  and  deplojnng  in  significant 
numbers. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  mission  which 
naval  aircraft  must  be  required  to  per- 
form and  that  Is  the  strike  escort  mission. 
If  the  day  ever  comes  when  6th  Fleet 
aircraft  are  required  to  be  used  in  of- 
fensive strikes,  its  carrier  based  fighters 
will  be  called  upon  to  escort  bombers  to 


their  targets.  This  means  they  must  be 
able  to  travel  the  long  distances  required, 
to  evade  or  destroy  the  2.000  antiaircraft 
guns  and  missiles  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  in  the  area,  and  to  defend 
the  strike  aircraft  against  attacks  by 
hostile  enemy  fighters. 

The  inability  of  our  own  aircraft  to 
perform  any  of  these  objectives,  or  a  per- 
ception by  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  U.S. 
Navsd  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
not  capable  of  performing  any  of  these 
missions,  could  have  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  re- 
gion— a  region  where  President  Nixon 
believes  there  is  the  greatest  risk  of  a 
third  world  war.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  Jeopardize  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives in  the  Middle  East  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide our  forces  with  the  equipment  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  question  remaining  then  is.  Can 
the  P-4  Phantom  perform  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  it  in  view  of  the  threat  it  is  ex- 
posed to;  and  if  it  cannot,  vrtll  the  P-14 
proposed  as  its  replacement  be  capable 
of  doing  it?  Based  upon  the  evidence 
available  including  studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
there  is  no  plausible  set  of  modifications 
that  can  be  made  to  the  F-  4  that  will 
make  It  capable  of  performing  all  of  the 
tasks  which  it  must  perform  in  a  hostile 
environment  such  as  is  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  While  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  or  that  modification  will  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  F-4  to  carry  out 
any  one  of  its  major  missions,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  entire  aircraft  can  be 
so  modified  that  it  could  perform  every 
task  assigned  to  it.  In  these  days  of  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  ever-tightening  budgets, 
no  one  deserves  to  expend  resources  for 
national  defense  carelessly — not  the 
President,  nor  Congress,  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  because  the  careless  ex- 
penditure of  resources  means  less  rather 
than  more  defense.  But  we  cannot  aCTord 
to  fail  to  provide  our  forces  with  the 
required  level  of  modernization  merely 
because  some  better  alternative  may  be- 
come available  years  down  the  road.  A 
political  crisis  where  a  genuine  military 
capability  would  be  required  carmot  be 
postponed  until  the  ideal  aircraft  is  pro- 
duced, we  must  be  well  prepared  at  aU 
times. 

All  the  evidence  available  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  F-14  is  the  best  aircraft 
we  can  provide  the  Navy  with  in  time 
to  provide  the  kind  of  military  capabil- 
ity we  require.  The  Navy  has  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  having  the  Ill-fated 
P-lllB  delaying  the  modernization  of 
Naval  aircraft,  so  the  early  deployment 
of  an  aircraft  of  greater  overall  com- 
bat potential  than  the  P-4  Is  an  urgent 
necessity.  The  F-14  is  the  only  aircraft 
which  could  be  deployed  within  a  short 
time.  Failure  to  deploy  the  P-14  could  be 
tragically  short  sighted  in  the  short 
run  if  the  U.S.  Naval  forces  were 
found  wanting  when  they  were  required; 
and  in  the  long  run  would  be  much 
more  costly  in  an  economic  sense  if  we 
were  required  to  initiate  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  modemlTO  the  Navy's  aircraft 
imder  the  pressure  of  a  political  crisis. 
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Until  a  convincing  case  is  made  for  an 
alternative  to  the  F-14  which  can  meet 
the  performance  specifications  required 
within  the  time  period  prescribed,  the 
Senate  must  support  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  recommendation  of  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  development  and 
production  of  the  P-14. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  correct  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
one  statement,  when  he  commented 
earlier  that  the  F-15  could  be  procured 
for  about  $3  million  a  copy.  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  mean  that,  and  if  he  did,  his 
facts  are  incorrect,  as  are  some  other 
facts  he  stated.  The  program  unit  cost 
is  $9.7  million  for  the  F-15.  I  want  to 
set  the  record  correct  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  during  our  recent  debates  on 
the  Authorization  bill  of  the  supposed 
advantages  of  developing  a  small,  cheap, 
effective  lightweight  fighter  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  F-14.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  address  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  lightweight  fighter  concept  as  a 
potential  operational  weapons  system.  I 
beheve  the  facts  will  show  that  the  light- 
weight fighter  is  no  panacea  and  most 
certainly  is  not  the  total  answer  to  our 
country's  fighter  needs  of  the  future. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  I  would  like 
to  describe  what  kind  of  an  airplane  cur- 
rently is  envisioned  under  the  term 
"lightweight  fighter,"  and  then  I  will 
give  some  examples  of  the  operational 
problem  areas  that  such  a  fighter  might 
have.  In  closing  I  will  give  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  operating  experience  with  one 
of  our  own  lightweight  fighters. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
briefed  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  month  on  his  new  ap- 
proach to  development  through  the  use 
of  prototyping.  One  of  the  particular 
programs  that  is  being  considered  as  a 
candidate  for  this  prototyping  by  the  Air 
Force  is  what  they  call  a  lightweight 
fighter.  The  tentative  plans  for  this  par- 
ticular program  would  be  for  two  aircraft 
companies  to  build  two  prototypes 
apiece,  and  the  resulting  test  aircraft 
could  be  used  to  evaluate  advanced  tech- 
nology of  high  performance  airplanes. 

Conceptually,  the  class  of  airplane 
currently  envisioned  has  a  takeoff  weight 
of  about  20,000  pounds.  It  will  have  a 
single  engine,  using  the  engine  being  de- 
veloped for  the  F-15.  This  will  give  it  a 
thrust  to  weight  ratio  of  better  than  one 
at  takeoff — which  means  the  plane  will 
have  outstanding  acceleration  and  rate 
of  climb.  It  also  will  have  a  relatively 
low  wing  loading — which  means  it  will 
have  good  turning  maneuverability  for 
dogflghting.  Proponents  of  building  op- 
erational airplanes  of  this  class  point 
out,  correctly,  that  they  would  have  the 
Idnd  of  performance  capability  needed 
for  a  good  close-range  dogfight  alrplauie. 
In  many  ways,  this  design  concept  for 
a  lightweight  fighter  that  I  have  just 
described  can  be  considered  to  be  the 


Air  Force  P-15  cut  in  half.  Let  me  ex- 
pand on  what  I  mean.  The  F-15  has  a 
takeoff  weight  of  about  40,000  pounds, 
double  that  of  the  lightweight  fighter. 
The  F-15  has  two  engines.  The  F-15 
has  a  relatively  low  wing  loading.  Thus 
the  thrxist  to  weight  ratio  of  the  P-15 
and  also  the  wing  loading  are  about  the 
same  as  the  proposed  lightweight  fighter. 
The  performance  of  the  two  airplanes  in 
dogfights  should  be  the  same. 

If  this  is  true,  the  advocates  of  the 
smaller  airplane  argue,  then  why  not  buy 
the  lightweight  fighter  since  presum- 
ably it  only  will  cost  half  as  much?  Half 
the  weight  and  one  engine  versus  two 
certainly  indicates  half  the  cost.  The 
answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the  com- 
parative range  and  useful  payload  that 
the  two  classes  of  airplanes  will  have, 
noiim  AmMAMXMT 

The  armament  that  the  smaller  air- 
plane can  carry  is  limited  to  an  internal 
gim  plus  two  Sidewinder  closein  dogfight 
missiles.  This  Is  a  fact  of  life  dictated 
by  the  very  limited  dimensional  size  of 
the  airplane. 

The  lightweight  airplane  cannot  carry 
a  search  radar  with  any  appreciable 
range  coverage  to  warn  it  of  approach- 
ing enemy  aircraft.  It  certainly  cannot 
carry  an  avionics  system  with  a  look- 
down  and  shootdown  capability  against 
fighter  targets  masked  by  the  clutter  of 
the  ground  on  conventional  radar  scopes. 
Also,  the  small  sized  fighter  does  not 
have  the  payload  capacity  of  ECM  elec- 
tronic jammers  that  experience  in  South- 
east Asia  has  proven  Is  mandatory  for 
survival  over  enemy  held  airspace  de- 
fended by  SAM  missiles.  Finally,  the 
small,  lightweight  flgther  cannot  carry 
the  radar  and  electronics  needed  for 
radar-guided  longer  range  missiles  such 
as  our  Sparrow  or  Phoenix.  These  mis- 
siles provide  an  all-weather  launch  ca- 
pability and  also  have  a  much  larger  fir- 
ing envelope  than  a  Sidewinder,  par- 
ticularly from  the  rear  during  a  tall 
chase. 

It  is  the  requirement  for  these  opera- 
tional capabilities  mentioned  above, 
long-range  search  radar,  lookdown  and 
shootdown,  longer  range  missiles,  all- 
weather  guidance,  and  effective  elec- 
tronic countermeasures,  that  gives  an 
F-14  or  an  F-15  an  overwhelming  opera- 
tional advantage  over  a  lightweight 
fighter. 

THB    r-104    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Experience  in  Southeast  Asia  has  con- 
firmed the  need  for  these  requirements. 
I  would  like  to  cite  one  particular  exam- 
ple of  what  happened  over  there  when  we 
did  deploy  a  lightweight  fighter,  in  the 
case  the  P-104.  It  should  be  noted,  first, 
that  the  F-104  almost  perfectly  matches 
the  description  of  the  proposed  light- 
weight fighter.  It  is  about  the  same 
weight,  has  very  limited  range,  carries 
only  two  Sidewinders  and  a  gun.  no 
search  or  fire  control  radar,  but  has  out- 
standing acceleration  and  rate  of  climb. 
In  1966  a  squadron  of  P-104's  was  sent 
to  Southeast  Asia  with  the  mission  of  es- 
corting F-105's  on  their  strikes  Into  the 
hot  areas  of  Route  Package  6  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  first  problem  encountered 
was  their  lack  of  range.  The  small  F-104 


was  so  range  limited  that  the  Sidewind- 
er missiles  had  to  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  extra  external  fuel  tanks,  in 
addition  to  the  two  normally  carried. 
The  P-104  ventured  over  the  North 
armed  with  a  Oatllng  gun  and  a  small 
and  useless  radar  set.  The  results  were 
neutral:  the  P-104 's  did  not  shoot  down 
any  Mig's,  and  the  Mig's  did  not  get  any 
104's. 

There  was  one  deficiency  of  the  P-104, 
however,  in  that  it  did  not  carry  any 
radar  warning  or  electronic  counter- 
measures — ECM — gear.  In  1  day  two  of 
the  F-104's  were  shot  down  by  SAM's, 
and  the  planes  were  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  North  and  never  sent 
back  to  Hanoi  again.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  they  just  did  not  have 
the  capabilities,  as  compared  with  the 
P-4's,  that  were  needed  to  be  an  effective 
air  superiority  fighter  In  the  conditions 
existing  over  North  Vietnam.  The  F-4, 
with  a  superior  load  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive equipment  and  considerably 
longer  range  and  endurance,  was  a  far 
superior  fighter  weapons  system. 

STjpporr  roR  pbotottpe  program 

I  do  not  want  to  imply  from  these  re- 
marks that  I  am  opposed  to  the  light- 
weight fighter  prototype  program  l>ecause 
I  am  not.  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
among  fighter  pilots  and  among  force 
planners  that  we  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  complementing  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  F-14  and  F-15  forces  with 
larger  numbers  of  smaller,  cheaper,  dog- 
fighters  of  this  lightweight  fighter  class. 
These  aircraft  could  be  a  specific  counter 
to  the  swarms  of  MIO-2rs  that  the  Com- 
munist countries  possess.  While  not  being 
suitable  for  the  longer  range  missions  in- 
to the  high  threat  defensive  areas,  these 
less  capable  aircraft  could  offset  the  dis- 
parity in  numbers  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  the  forward  battle  areas.  Such 
a  concept  certainly  is  worthy  of  opera- 
tional test  and  evaluation,  and  the  light 
fighter  prototype  program  could  be  used 
to  serve  this  purpose.  I  would  feel  that 
this  would  be  a  worthwhile  objective  for 
this  prototype  program. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  consider  this  lightweight 
fighter  to  be  a  panacea.  There  is  no 
simple,  cheap,  easy  solution  to  our  need 
for  the  world's  best  fighter  force.  The 
Navy  F-14  and  Air  Force  F-15,  while  ex- 
pensive, are  the  best  that  we  can  produce 
to  meet  modem  fighter  lequirements  and 
to  counter  the  sophisticated  Russian 
threat  exhibited  by  Foxbat  and  Flagon. 
The  sophisticated  threat  requires  a 
sophisticated  defense.  The  Sparrow  and 
Phoenix  missile  systems  are  the  only  pos- 
sible counter  to  the  Poxbat,  for  example. 
The  Sidewinder  and  gun  cannot  even  be 
brought  within  firing  range  of  a  Poxbat 
airplane,  flying  at  mach  3  at  70,000  feet. 
Better  capabilities  definitely  are  needed. 

The  lightweight  fighter  concep>t,  if  it 
should  prove  viable,  will  be  useful  in  a 
complementary  role.  I  believe  that  we 
would  be  foolish  to  scrap  our  P-14  and 
F-15  and  place  all  of  our  reliance  for  our 
future  fighter  forces  on  this  type  of  air- 
craft with  its  limited  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  F-14  program 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  so-called 
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fact  sheet  that  was  distributed  appar- 
ently to  every  member  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
"from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Proxmirk.  This 
so-called  fact  sheet  contains  many  in- 
accurate statements  and  misstatements. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  been  ill  informed,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

The  distinguished  Senator  cited  six 
reasons  why  the  F-14  program  should  be 
stopped.  I  shall  address  each  one. 

I.    MISSION 

Senator  Proxmire  stated  that  the  F-14 
cannot  protect  Navy  carriers  from  the 
threat  and  even  if  it  were  perfect  the 
Phoenix  missile  system  could  be  pene- 
trated by  enemy  attacks. 

All  of  the  expert  testimony  before  our 
committee  was  to  the  effect  the  P-14 
and  the  Phoenix  missile  system  will  meet 
their  mission  requirements  of  air  supe- 
riority and  Fleet  Air  Defense.  Even  NASA 
has  advised  Dr.  Foster  that  the  F-14 
could  meet  its  air  superiority  predicted 
performance  without  compromise. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  cited 
previously  vague,  anonymous,  and  un- 
identified people  and  studies  sis  the 
source  of  his  statement  that  the  P-14 
would  not  meet  Its  mission  requirements. 

I  for  one  am  certainly  unwilling  to 
make  such  an  important  decision  based 
on  anonymous  sources  as  the  basis  for 
making  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions affecting  our  national  security. 

No  one  at  this  time  can  state  positively 
what  the  F-14  will  do  after  it  is  opera- 
tional in  the  fieet.  Quite  obviously  we  are 
still  in  the  test  program.  Two  F-14's  are 
currently  flying,  and  they  are  meeting 
the  predicted  performance  characteris- 
tics at  this  point  in  time.  Therefore,  it 
is  clearly  unwise  in  the  Ught  of  all  exist- 
ing evidence  for  anyone  to  categorically 
state  that  the  F-14  will  not  fulfill  its 
mission  requirements. 

2.    COSTS 

The  distinguished  Senator  states  that 
the  F-14  promises  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive fighter  plane  ever  built.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  agree  that  it  is  expensive,  but  this  is 
no  mystery.  With  the  inflation  existing 
in  the  United  States  today,  every  weapon 
system  we  are  purchasing  costs  substan- 
tially more  than  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment that  we  had  purchased  previously. 

One  very  glaring  error  is  Senator 
Proxmire's  statement  that  the  F-14 
costs  have  gone  from  $11.5  million  to 
$16.7  million  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  my  F-14  speech  I  attempted  to 
explain  the  facts  of  life  with  reference 
to  these  figures.  What  does  the  record 
show?  Since  September  1969  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  consist- 
ently informed  that  the  program  unit 
cost  would  be  $16.6  million.  The  figure  of 
SI  1.6  million  per  F-14  used  by  Senator 
Proxmire  was  accurate  and  still  is  accu- 
rate if  the  Government  were  to  purchase 
722  F-14's. 

It  is  diflScult  to  get  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  critics  of  the  program  that 
unit  cost  per  aircraft  changes  dramati- 
cally when  the  quantities  involved  are 
changed.  I  respectfully  refer  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  my  example  of  the 


Defense  Department  purchase  of  widgets 
in  the  Yiopes  that  it  will  clear  this  matter 
up  for  him. 

Senator  Proxmire  states  the  P-14  cost 
will  eventually  reach  $20  million.  He 
previously  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofiftce  to  verify  this  figure.  They 
were  unable  to  do  so  because  It  has  no 
validity.  It  is  speculation  on  the  part  of 
the  distingiilshed  Senator. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  prime  contractor  of  pro- 
ducing the  F-14  have  gone  up,  but  what 
I  am  vigorously  recommending  today  is 
the  Government  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  existing  contract  which  def- 
initely limits  the  Government's  liability 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  this  fixed 
price  incentive  contract. 

The  Senator  states  that  the  Phoenix 
missile  will  be  the  most  expensive  air-to- 
air  missile  ever  built.  In  this  he  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  be  expensive.  However,  he 
fails  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
offer  a  capability  to  the  Navy  never  be- 
fore achieved.  It  represents  a  quantum 
jump  in  technology  and  capability  for 
knocking  down  enemy  aircraft  and  cruise 
missiles. 

The  Senator  states  that  three  Mig-2rs 
cost  only  $2.4  million,  and  this  is  also 
the  cost  of  1  P-4.  I  don't  know  where  the 
Senator  received  information  on  the  cost 
of  the  Mlg-21  being  $800,000.  Official  In- 
formation furnished  to  me  states  that  the 
cost  of  the  Mig-21  is  more  than  double 
the  cost  quoted  by  Senator  Proxmire. 

The  Senator's  fact  sheet  on  costs  states 
that  the  P-4  costs  $3.4  million  in  the  first 
paragraph  and  $2.4  million  in  the  second 
paragra^jh.  Therefore,  the  Senator  has 
an  obvious  inconsistency  in  his  own  fact 
sheet. 

3.    CAPABILITIES 

Senator  Proxmire  states  that  Pentagon 
and  contractor  studies  show  that  the 
F-14  will  be  no  better  in  the  air  superi- 
ority role  than  the  F-4.  Once  again,  we 
are  confronted  with  anonjmious  and  un- 
identified studies.  I  have  already  set  forth 
in  my  F-14  speech  the  specifics  on  this, 
namely  that  the  F-14  will  be  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  the  F-4  in  the  dog- 
fight role.  It  will  have  a  better  rate  of 
climb;  better  roll  rate;  better  visibility; 
a  tighter  turn  radius;  and  so  forth.  These 
are  the  key  ingredients  of  dogflghting. 
and  the  F-14  will  be  superior  to  the  F-4 
in  every  Important  area.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  vahd  basis  for  saying  that  the  P-14 
is  no  better  than  the  existing  F-4. 
4.    secttritt   applicationb 

Senator  Proxmire  states  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  F-14  would  be  an  exercise 
in  gold-plated  unilateral  disarmament. 
My  comment  to  this  is  that  if  we  cancel 
the  F-14,  we  most  assuredly  will  be  en- 
gaged In  a  policy  of  imilateral  disarma- 
ment. We  cannot  rely  on  a  vague,  uniden- 
tified aircraft  nor  lightweight  fighter  to 
replace  the  F-14. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  quite 
probably  we  will  not  purchase  as  many 
F-14's  as  we  have  F-4s,  and  I  agree  fur- 
ther that  the  cost  of  the  F-14  may  be  an 
Important  consideration  as  to  why  we  do 
not  purchase  as  many.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator fails  to  recognize  that  the  P-14  will 
have  a  signlflcantly  greater  capability, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  be  able  to  operate 
as  effectively  with  a  lesser  quantity. 


Also,  Senator  Proxmire  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
would  not  have  purchased  1,500  P-14 
and  F-8  fighters  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Vietnam  war.  It  was  necessary  to 
purchase  additional  F-4-s  to  make  up  for 
those  that  were  lost  in  combat,  and  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  Air  Force. 

That  is  why  P-4's  cost  as  Uttle  as  they 
do  today.  The  Government  has  purchased 
nearly  4,000  of  this  fine  aircraft.  If  we 
were  to  purchase  4,000  P-14's.  I  can  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  and  the 
Senate  that  the  unit  cost  would  be 
dramatically  less. 

5.    SVNK    COSTS 

I  agree  wtih  Senator  Proxmire  that 
we  have  already  Invested  over  $1  billion 
in  the  F-14  program,  and  I  agree  further 
that  It  will  cost  us  $4  billion  more  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  313  P-14's.  However, 
we  should  be  careful  about  the  $10  billion 
figure  that  Senator  Proxmire  states  will 
be  necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
P-14  fleet  through  10  years  of  operation 
in  the  Navy.  These  are  expenses  that 
would  be  incurred  on  any  aircraft  sys- 
tem. It  covers  the  normal  day-to-day  op- 
erating expenses,  including  personnel 
costs.  These  same  costs  would  be  incurred 
on  any  vital  aircraft.  I  will  say  that  it 
may  be  somewhat  larger  on  the  F-14 
program  because  it  will  be  a  more  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  and  consequently  may 
require  a  slightly  higher  cost  in  main- 
tenance. 

6.    ALTERNATIVES    AVAILABLE 

Senator  Proxmire  states — 

The  Air  Force  estimates  that  Ita  Ught  fight- 
er would  cost  $3  million  per  copy  In  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  to  my  knowl- 
edge for  this  statement.  The  Air  Force 
advised  me  today  that  it  has  never  re- 
leased an  estimated  unit  cost  flgure  for 
the  lightweight  fighter  to  anyone.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Senator  completely  mis- 
understands the  status  of  this  project. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  require- 
ment for  a  lightweight  flghter  In  opera- 
tional Inventory.  It  does  not  have  a  mili- 
tary requirement  for  such  a  flghter.  What 
are  the  facts?  The  Air  Force  Is  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  Secretary  Pack- 
ard to  imdertake  a  prototype  production 
for  a  lightweight  fighter.  This  would  In- 
volve two  companies  building  two  air- 
craft each  to  further  the  technology  In 
this  area.  Obviously  It  will  advance  the 
state  of  the  art.  Of  equal  importance  it 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  keep  in- 
tact some  of  the  aeronautical  design 
teams  and  skilled  expertise  In  this  coun- 
try. We  can  111  afford  to  let  this  technical 
expertise  go  by  the  board.  Merely  because 
the  Air  Force  supports  the  prototype 
development  of  a  lightweight  flghter 
should  not  In  any  way  be  construed  or  In- 
ferred that  the  Air  Force  intends  to  put 
the  plane  in  production.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  if  in  a  few  years  one  of 
these  prototsTJes  emerged  with  a  highly 
successful  design  and  estimated  capabili- 
ty that  the  Air  Force  would  then  desire 
to  produce  some  aircraft  as  a  complement 
to  the  P-15.  But  for  anyone  to  say  that 
such  a  plane  would  cost  $3  million  per 
copy  is  sheer  speculation. 

Senator  Proxmir*  has  vigorously  com- 
plained about  the  rise  in  cost  for  various 
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weapon  systems.  I  am  suie  he  would  not 
want  us  to  rely  on  a  figure  of  $3  million 
per  copy  of  a  lightweight  fighter  when 
there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  Air 
Force  fact  to  support  his  premise. 

Senator  Proxmire  states  that  the 
lightweight  fighter  would  outperform  the 
F-14  by  80-100  percent.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  available  to  me  or  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  to  sup- 
port this  premise.  We  do  know  what  the 
predicted  F-14  and  the  actual  F-4  per- 
formance characteristics  are.  What  a 
lightweight  flgher  would  do  is  opinion 
and  conjecture  for  the  simple  reason 
thit  we  do  not  have  one  flying  and  would 
not  have  for  several  years.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  a  lightweight  fighter  of  any 
type  would  be  severely  restricted  iQ 
range  capability  because  by  their  nature 
they  have  a  very  low  fuel  load  capa- 
bility. Consequently,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  fly  a  protective  air  cover  for  the 
A-6's  and  A-Ts  when  they  were  engaged 
in  long-range  interdiction  missions  or 
close  air  support  missions,  and  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  this  is  a  vital  require- 
ment for  any  fighter  aircraft  to  perform. 
If  they  cannot  protect  our  tactical  air- 
to-ground  aircraft,  then  they  would  be 
extremely  vulnerable  to  enemy  air  at- 
tack 

Finally,  Senator  Proxmire  indicatee 
that  it  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  simple 
task  to  put  the  Phoenix  on  the  A-6  and 
that  it  would  be  available  as  early  as  the 
F-14.  This,  of  course.  Is  completely  er- 
roneous. It  would  take  a  major  effort  to 
reconfigure  the  AWO-9  avionics  fire  con- 
trol system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coat 
was  more  than  $100  million  to  make  the 
fire  control  system  on  the  F-IU  com- 
patible with  the  P-14.  Therefore,  I  as- 
sure the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  that  thlB 
indeed  woxild  not  be  a  simple  or  inexpen- 
sive task. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  I  have  placed  the  program  in  the 
proper  perspective,  and  I  deeply  regr«t 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  labeled  his  paper  as  » 
fact   sheet. 

The  distinguished  Senator  does  saj- 
that  the  Navy  does  need  a  new  fightet. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  should 
be  the  F-14.  The  F-4,  wliile  a  fine  air- 
craft, was  designed  In  the  mid-1950's,  and 
it  will  not  meet  the  threat  in  the  micV- 
1970's  or  1980's.  Further,  a  vague,  un- 
identified so-called  cheaper  lightweigllt 
fighter  will  certainly  not  be  en  adequate 
replacement. 

Without  any  hearings  or  detailed  find- 
ings, the  distinguished  Senator  froi> 
Wisconsin  requests  the  Senate  to  adopi 
a  pig  in  the  poke  approach  in  lieu  of  ^ 
well  thought  out  F-14  program.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  adopt  such  an  approach  tt) 
protect  our  vital  national  security  in» 
teres  ts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  re.- 
sponse  to  the  distinguished  Senator  f roi$ 
Nevada,  he,  too,  issued  a  fact  sheet,  whic% 
is  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  I  want  t# 
make  a  response  to  that  fact  sheet  t# 
point  out  the  Inaccuracies  in  It.  I  stan4 
by  what  I  said.  I  have  heard  nothing  ott 
the  floor  to  contradict  the  position  I  havf 
taken.  I  think  it  can  be  confLrmed. 


The  Senator  from  Nevada  argues,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  mission  of  the 
F-14  is  a  valid  mission  and  in  effect  that 
it  cannot  be  saturated  by  a  large  array  of 
enemy  attackers.  Now,  Mr.  President,  no 
air  defense  system  will  protect  the  car- 
rier against  cruise  missiles  and  torpedo 
attacks.  We  need  submarines  not  gold- 
plated  F-14's  to  preserve  the  control  of 
the  seas. 

The  fimdamental  argument  against 
the  F-14  is  that  the  mission  does  not 
make  any  sense.  The  purpose  of  the  F-14, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  enable  the  carrier 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
der circumstances  in  which  nuclear  war 
could  be  Impending  and  under  circimi- 
stances  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  used 
conventional  power.  I  submit  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  for  the  air  carrier  to 
serve  that  function.  It  is  overwhelmingly 
vulnerable  with  its  gigantic  size — as  long 
as  three  football  fields,  it  Is  slow-motion 
mobility  at  50  miles  an  hour  maximum 
speeds  compared  to  supersonic  planes 
and  missiles.  In  a  nuclear  environment 
facing  a  power  like  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  obsolete.  I  think  the  aircraft  carrier 
can  fimctlon,  but  it  is  not  where  It  con- 
fronts the  other  superpower  In  the  world. 

The  argument  that  we  have  made 
against  the  F-14's  $16  million  cost  is  con- 
ceded to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  in  his  fact  sheet.  Even 
on  his  own  figures,  the  F-14  is  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  aircraft  it  would  replace, 
and  the  Phoenix  missile  would  carry  a 
cost  7  to  10  times  the  next  most  exi}ensive 
missile. 

Furthermore,  as  far  as  the  F-14*8  dog- 
fighting  capabilities  are  concerned,  the 
argument  I  have  made  again  and  again 
on  the  capability  of  the  P-4  has  not  been 
challenged.  I  have  told  the  Senator  from 
Nevada — my  staff  has  told  his  staff — 
where  we  got  the  information,  who  fur- 
nished the  study.  We  cannot  disclose  it 
any  further.  We  cannot  disclose  It  pub- 
licly. But  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  study 
which  has  been  made  by  competent  peo- 
ple in  government  that  a  new  light  fighter 
would  have  an  80  to  100  percent  superior- 
ity over  the  F-14  at  one-fifth  of  the  cost. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  we  have 
already  sunk  $1.5  billion  in  costs  Into  the 
P-14  and  that  we  simply  have  to  go  ahead 
because  we  have  too  much  at  stake.  This 
is  the  greatest  mistake  the  Government 
makes  on  these  systems.  It  rarely  can 
summon  up  the  courage  to  cut  its  losses. 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  if 
we  go  ahead,  it  will  not  be  $1.5  billion, 
but  $5.7  billion  in  capital  costs,  and  along 
with  maintenance  and  operations  casts  of 
$10  billion,  it  would  be  a  total  of  10  times 
as  big  as  the  cost  we  have  already  put  In. 
Certainly  it  makes  no  sense  to  say  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  $1.5  billion  we 
have  put  into  the  plane  up  to  the  present 
time. 

We  have  suggested  an  alternative,  a 
lightweight  fighter,  that  would  cost  far 
less,  which  would  have  dogfight  capabili- 
ties sharply  superior  to  the  F-14.  and  one 
that  would  cost  a  great  deal  less,  no  more 
than  $3  million,  and  would  meet  all  the 
purposes  that  the  F-14  would  meet  ex- 
cept to  carry  the  Phoenbc  missile. 

As  far  as  the  Phoenix  missile  is  con- 
cerned,   we    have    aircraft    capable    of 


carrying  it.  If  that  is  the  purpose.  The 
A-6  can  do  that,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
only  remaining  purpose  of  the  F-14. 

Altogether,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  has  to  draw  the  line  somewhere 
on  the  enormous  costs  of  our  military 
spending.  This  F-14  issue  dramatizes  how 
military  spending  is  out  of  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  straight  up  and 
down  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative  >.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McOovern),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan ) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  MoNTOYA)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  MoNTOYA)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh)  Is  paired  \^1th  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  is  paired  with 
th--  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT  >  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  been  previously 
annourvced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


(No.  238 

Leg] 

YEAS— 28 

Brooke 

EUender 

HUKhM 

Burdlck 

Pulbrlght 

Humphrey 

Case 

OfkTel 

Kennedy 

Church 

HATt 

Mansfield 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Eagleton 

Hdtfleld 

Mondale 
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Moas 

Proxnilre 

Tunnev 

Muskle 

Sax  be 

Williams 

Nelson 
Pell 

Stevensou 
Symington 

NATS— 61 

Aiken 

Dole 

Pastore 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Allott 

Eastland 

Percy 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Baker 

Pannln 

Roth 

Beall 

Pons 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Oambrell 

Scott 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Ourney 

Spong 

BoKKS 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Stennta 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Taft 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Jordan.  Idaho     Talmadge 

Cannon  Long  Thurmond 

Chiles  Magnuson  Tower 

Cook  Mathlas  Welcker 

Cooper  McClellau  Young 

CotUjn  McOee 

Curtis  Mclntyre 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Packwood,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bayh 

Harris 

Inouye 

Javits 


Jordan.  NO. 
McOovern 
MUler 
Montoya 


Mundt 
RibicoQ 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
435  >  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  29.  1971,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  1253)  to 
amend  section  6  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code.  "Patents"  to  authorize  domestic 
and  international  studies  and  programs 
relating  to  patents  and  trademarks. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  dining  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
re.«^?arch,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  tmd  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persormel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  ) .  Ptirsuant  to  the  prior  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  443,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  8.  line  10,  strike  out  ••»1.066.100.- 
OW  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■•427.100.000". 
On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  14,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•TITLE    IV— PROHIBITION    AGAINST    DE- 
PLOYMENT OP  ANTIBALLISTIC  MISStLB 
SYSTEM 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Except  as  provide  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  cr  any 


other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  deployment  of  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  system  at  any  site  or  for  the  purpose 
of  advanced  preparation  (site  selection,  land 
acquisition,  site  survey,  or  the  procurement 
of  long  leadtlme  Items)  for  any  such  system 
at  any  site. 

"(b)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  terminate  and  settle  all  contractual  ob- 
ligations relating  to  the  deployment  of  an 
antlballlstlc  missile  system  and  to  the  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  any  such  system 
which  were  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  tlOe.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  estimates  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  practicable  date  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  termi- 
nate and  settle  all  such  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  untU  all  such  obligations 
have  been  finally  terminated  and  settled. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  evaluation  of  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  system." 

On  page  14.  line  5.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  1  leu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  HUGHES  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  we  have  two  amendments 
which  provide  on  the  first  one  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  with  45  minutes  to  a 
side,  and  on  the  other  for  2  hours,  with 
1  hour  to  a  side — 2V2  hours  altogether. 

I  would  judge,  from  the  requests  I  have 
for  speakers,  that  perhaps  all  the  time 
will  not  be  used.  That  is  Just  a  guess  on 
my  part.  It  may  be  that  we  can  vote  long 
before  8  o'clock.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that 
all  Senators  would  remain  so  that  they 
can  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  continue  with  the 
F-14  program.  If  that  is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, of  course  I  accept  It.  But  I  re- 
main troubled  over  the  prospect  of  a 
Grumman  bailout,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  this  Grumman  bail- 
out issue,  which  is  designed  only  to  clari- 
fy Armed  Services  Committee  language. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  consist- 
ent with  the  position  I  have  held  since 
the  ABM  issue  was  first  debated  in  this 
body,  I  am  once  again  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  halt  all  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard an tl -ballistic-missile  system. 

While  it  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  continue  and  encourage  research 
and  development  of  antlballlstlc  mis- 
silery, the  amendment  would  terminate 
all  existing  contracts  for  military  con- 
struction work  and  for  operations^  com- 
ponents of  the  system.  It  would  also  order 
the  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
Government  resulting  from  the  termina- 
tion. 

I  recognize  that  my  insistence  on  halt- 


ing all  deplojTnent  differs  with  that  of 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  whose  views 
on  the  arms  race  in  general  parallel  my 
owTi  and  for  whose  Intelligence  and  good 
judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard. 

But  I  believe  this  amendment  also 
keeps  faith  with  many  Americans  In  the 
Congress  and  in  the  general  public  who 
have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  this 
ABM  system,  like  its  predecessor,  the 
Sentinel,  Is  neither  a  credible  deterrent 
nor  a  sound  investment  for  our  country. 

Tlie  case  against  deplosmient  of  the 
Safeguard  system  has  been  clearly  and 
completely  set  forth  in  extended  con- 
gressional debate  over  a  2-year  period. 
Silence  on  the  subject  now  will  not  im- 
pair their  validity  or  erase  the  arguments 
which  I  consider  overu-helmingly  persua- 
sive from  the  record. 

A  'ittle  over  2  years  ago,  this  body,  by 
a  single  vote,  agreed  to  initiating  deploy, 
ment  of  the  Safeguard  system.  And  last 
year,  again  by  an  extremely  narrow  mar- 
gin, the  Senate  acceded  to  another  billion 
dollar-plus  installment.  Today  we  are 
asked  to  underwrite  still  another. 

Progress  in  the  deplojmient  of  Safe- 
guard over  the  past  2  years  is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  At  the  most  ad- 
vanced site  near  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
construction  work  on  only  the  first  of  a 
number  of  structures  will  not  be  com- 
pleted imtil  July  of  next  year.  None  of 
the  hardware  has  yet  been  delivered — 
no  missiles,  radars,  or  computers  are  in 
place  at  any  of  the  deployment  sites.  Of 
the  $9.5  billion  in  the  Pentagon's  four- 
site  cost  estimate,  and  the  $3.7  billion  al- 
ready authorized  for  the  system,  includ- 
ing research  and  development,  less  than 
$2.5  billion  had  actually  been  expended 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  another 
billion  dollars  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  endorsed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
and  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  so- 
called  sunk  funds. 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  progressed 
so  far  with  Safeguard  that  we  have,  in 
any  sense,  reached  a  point  of  no  retiun. 

My  amendment  would  save  us  $748 
million  this  year  and  several  billions  in 
the  years  ahead — money  that  would  be 
a  very  strategic  weapon  in  the  coim try's 
losing  war  against  inflation. 

We  are  all  devoutly  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  SALT  negotiations  cur- 
rently imder  way.  A  year  ago,  it  was 
argued  that  ABM  deployment  would  con- 
stitute an  effective  "bargaining  cliip"  for 
these  talks.  There  is  no  more  reason,  in 
my  view,  to  accept  this  as  a  valid  premise 
today  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  Then, 
as  now,  the  most  effective  instrument  for 
negotiation  is  the  credible  desire  for 
peace. 

If  the  Safeguard  system  did  have  any 
value  as  a  "bargaining  chip,"  which  I  do 
not  believe,  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
earth  that  has  been  rearranged  at  three 
remote  locations  or  the  unfurnished  con- 
crete structures  that  can  be  found  there. 

Its  value  is  in  the  technology  we  have 
developed — a  technology  that  could  easily 
be  ccmverted  to  research  and  develop- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  designed  specif- 
ically for  the  Minuteman  defense  role. 
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perhape  at  one-third  the  estimated  co#t 
of  the  four-site  Safegxiard.  This  is  tl|e 
so-called  hardsite  option. 

We  all  hope  for  a  zero- ABM  agreemeiit 
at  SALT  that  would  make  even  hartl- 
site  unnecessary,  and  it  is  that  hopt. 
plus  the  continued  hazard  to  the  Ruf- 
sians  embodied  in  our  advanced  ABV 
technology,  that  will  stimulate  agre#- 
ment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  strategic  arms  limitations 
talks  have  moved  slowly  despite  adminisc 
tration  argiunents  that  continued  sup- 
port for  Safeguard  would  force  an  early 
agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  continue4. 
and  the  Soviets  have  continued,  to  ejft- 
pand  our  strategic  offensive  arsenals. 

The  key  need  is  to  call  a  halt  to  th^ 
terrible  momentum. 

If  we  are  to  appear  unquestionably  sin- 
cere about  reaching  an  agreement,  it  ts 
imperative  that  we  act  as  if  we  intend 
to  limit  the  arms  race,  not  expand  i|; 
and  the  history  of  United  States-Sovift 
negotiations  in  recent  years  has  prov^ 
this  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  believe  th|t 
our  rejection  of  the  ABM  woujd 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  our  ne- 
gotiating position  in  the  SALT  talks. 

For  many  months  the  country  h^s 
been  bombarded  virlth  contentions  thtt 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  continuing  buildup  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  This  threat  has  been  U|b 
centerpiece  of  a  collection  of  Justiflca 
tions  for  beginning  deployment  of 
Safeguard  system  to  defend  our  force 
a  thousand  Mlnuteman  Intercontinent 
ballistic  missiles. 

Other  rationalizations  for  SafeguarU 
deployment  surfaced  virtually  from  week 
to  week,  as  the  inadequacies  of  the  sysf- 
tem  for  first  one  missiwi  and  then  ant- 
other  were  exposed.  Safeguard  was  alat) 
intended,  its  proponents  said,  to  provide 
a  light  area  defense  against  a  future  Chit- 
nese  ICBM  threat,  against  an  accidenttp 
launch  of  a  missile  targeted  for  the  Unl»- 
ted  States,  and  against  an  attack  on  oi* 
bomber  force. 

One  by  one,  these  auxiliary  justificar- 
tlons  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  last  yeat, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recommended  that  the  area  defense  conv- 
ponent  of  the  system  be  dropped,  U> 
which  the  Congress  agreed.  The  proposal 
before  the  Senate  today  carries  forward! 
that  decision  from  last  year,  confining 
all  four  to  the  role  of  defending  Minuta- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  a  host  of  leading  Amerl* 
can  scientists,  with  access  to  the  pertl* 
nent  intelligence  information  and  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  strategic  weap- 
ons systems,  have  disputed  the  threat 
evaluation  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  And  in  congressional  testi- 
mony this  year,  they  have  contended  evea 
more  persuasively  that  the  Safeguard 
system  is  enormously  expensive  by  com* 
parison  with  the  marginal  amount  of 
Mlnuteman  protection  it  affords. 

Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky,  whose  calcula* 
tions  of  Safeguard's  minimal  protection 
impressed  so  many  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  told  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  year: 


Tlie  protection  offered  by  SAfegimrd  for  the 
Mlnuteman  force  la  negligible.  Even  If  Safe- 
guard f  unctlona  perfectly,  it  offer*  elgnlflcant 
protection  to  Mlnuteman  only  over  a  very 
narrow  band  of  threats:  If  the  threat  con- 
tinues to  grow  aa  rapidly  aa  It  can  technical- 
ly. Safeguard  la  obsolete  before  deployed:  If 
the  threat  levela  off.  Safeguard  fcs  not  needed. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  Prof.  Marvin  L.  Gtoldberger, 
who  is  chairman-elect  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  said  in  a  state- 
ment supported  by  the  executive  oonmilt- 
tee  of  the  federation,  as  well  as  Its  stra- 
tegic weapons  committee : 

The  Safeguard  ABM  system,  and  pleaae 
note  the  emphasis  on  the  word  Safeguard, 
must  be  defended  on  Its  own  merits.  If  Its 
only  purpose  Is  bluff,  let's  make  It  out  of 
wood  and  paper  mach6.  It  la  time  that  this 
whole  charade  of  threat  and  Irrelevant  re- 
sponse Is  brought  to  an  end.  We  can  no  longer 
continue  the  kind  of  irrationality  which  feeds 
the  arms  race  and  which,  at  every  turn,  de- 
creases our  security. 

Dr.  Panofsky  smd  Professor  Ooldberger 
focused  in  their  tesltmony  on  the  sheer 
immensity  of  the  power  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces — power  so  great  that,  in 
the  combination  of  three  devastating 
wear>ons  systems,  we  are  all  but  invxil- 
nerable  to  challenge  by  any  but  a  suicidal 
maniac. 

This  was  also  the  basic  thrust  of  highly 
persuasive  statements  presented  by  Dr. 
Herbert  York,  who  was  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  under 
both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, and  Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle,  who  has 
been  a  leading  scientist  for  both  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  developed  our 
strategic  posture  over  the  last  25  years  to 
give  us  a  retaliatory  capability  that  would 
be  certain  to  survive  a  first  strike  and 
then  inflict  unacceptable  damage  upon 
an  enemy. 

To  achieve  such  certainty  in  the  early 
days  of  uncertain  weapons  technology, 
we  created  a  triad  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  system — the  ICBM  force  of 
1.000  Mlnuteman  missiles  and  54  Titans, 
the  nuclear  bombers,  and  the  Polaris 
submarine  force — each  designed  to  sur- 
vive a  first  strike  independent  of  the 
others. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that,  in  order 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  a  first 
strike  successfully,  it  would  have  to  in- 
flict simultaneous  and  virtually  total 
destruction  on  all  three  components  of 
the  triad,  and  this  is  a  technical  impos- 
sibility now  and  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Support  for  this  view  has  come  from 
Dr.  John  Foster.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  who  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
Russia  never  has  had.  and  does  not  now 
have,  a  first-strike  capability — that  is. 
the  assurance  of  destroying  enough  of 
our  strategic  weapons  to  reduce  the 
damage  from  our  retaliation  to  levels 
they  could  consider  acceptable. 

Despite  this  awesome  facade,  we  are 
rushing  forward  with  a  MIRV  progrsun 
that  will  vastly  increase  the  very  real  and 
hideously  destructive  power  we  already 
command.  Tripled  MIRV  warheads  are 


being  installed  on  modernized  Minute- 
man  missiles.  The  Polaris  submarine  fleet 
is  being  retrofitted  with  Poseidon  MIRV 
missiles;  the  full  Poseidon  fleet  could 
eventually  carry  some  5,000  warheads. 

A  single  Poseidon  submarine  with  160 
warheads  constitutes,  by  Itself,  a  massive 
deterrent.  Fifty  Mlnuteman  m  missiles 
constitute  a  similar  retaliatory  threat. 
And  a  single  intercontinental  bomber 
carries  on  the  order  of  a  hundred  times 
all  the  destructive  power  ever  loosed  in 
warfare. 

No  potential  enemy  would  dare  chal- 
lenge this  array. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  remaining  mission  for  Safe- 
guard is  a  marginal  role  in  defense  of  one 
member  of  the  triad,  the  land -based 
Mlnuteman  force,  and  for  this  role,  the 
system  Is  ill  suited.  If  it  can  be  made  to 
work  at  all. 

Safeguard  was  designed  from  the  old 
Sentinel  system  of  ABM's,  which  were 
contemplated  as  a  defense— not  of  hard 
ICBM  sUos — but  of  urban  areas  and  In- 
dustrial installations.  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  point  out  that  protection  of 
people  against  nuclear  attack  requires  a 
vastly  more  sophisticated,  and  therefore 
more  expensive,  system  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an 
imderground  missile  silo. 

The  suitability  of  Safeguard  for  de- 
fense of  Minutemsm  has  been  seriously 
called  into  question  by  Secretary  Lsdrd's 
own  ad  hoc  group  for  Safeguard  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  In  January  of  last  year,  the 
group  reported : 

If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  defined 
to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman,  Phase  IIA  aa  de- 
fined In  March  1969  should  not  proceed. 
Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for  active  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  should  replace  or.  If 
the  need  for  the  MSR  la  proved,  augment 
Phase  IIA. 

This  year,  the  chairman  of  that  ad- 
visory group.  Lawrence  O'Neill,  did  not 
succeed  in  refuting  the  validity  of  that 
recommendation  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee last  April  20.  In  response  to  a 
question  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  SyminctonI.  Mr.  O'Neill 
said: 

What  we  said  was  that  If  the  only  pur- 
pose of  Safeguard  was  to  defend  Mlnuteman. 
then  we  should  proceed  with  the  Hardsite 
option  with  all  vigor,  and  we  should  resolve 
as  rapidly  aa  possible  the  Issue  of  whether 
the  MSRs  were  needed  or  not  needed  In  the 
Hardsite  option,  and  we  B]>elled  out  the  prob- 
able cost,  or  tried  to  estimate  the  probable 
cost,  of  making  that  estimate  on  whether  the 
MSRs  are  needed.  So  far  aa  I  know  that  Issue 
has  not  been  laid  to  rest.  Still  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  MSRs  do  contribute  very 
substantially  to  the  capability  of  the  Hard- 
site  option. 

To  paraphrase  what  I  understand  Mr. 
O'Neill  to  have  said  each  time,  we  should 
halt  Safeguard — since  its  purpose  is  de- 
fined solely  as  defense  of  Mlnuteman — 
and  we  should  move  immediately  to  de- 
velopment of  a  "dedicated  system  for 
active  defense  of  Mlnuteman."  Whether 
or  not  the  MSR  is  needed  is  a  proper 
subject  for  the  continuing  research  and 
development  work  that  my  amendment 
would  authorize  and  encourage. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  the  four-site 
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Safeguard  deployment  has  now  risen  to 
$9.5  billion,  calculated  In  1972  dollars. 
That  includes  direct  and  Indirect  operat- 
ing costs  during  the  period  of  develop- 
ment and  deployment,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  warheads,  which  is  borne  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

If  inflation  continues  at  the  existing 
pace,  that  figure  is  certain  to  be  several 
billion  dollars  higher  by  the  scheduled 
completion  date  6  years  in  the  future. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
strike  a  total  of  $748  million  out  of  the 
pending  authorization  and  hold  total 
outlays  for  Safeguard  down  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  $3  billion. 

At  a  time  when  working  people  are 
denied  incresises  in  pay,  when  even  our 
servicemen  are  denied  their  long- justified 
pay  raises  enacted  into  law,  it  strikes  me 
as  inconsistent  that  we  continue  with 
these  huge  expenditures  for  a  system 
which  we  may  not  even  need.  If  we  really 
want  to  reduce  Government  spending, 
we  would  do  better  to  negotiate  a  zero- 
ABM  agreement  and  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  hungry,  the 
imemployed,  and  the  poorly  housed  here 
in  America.  To  give  just  one  example, 
with  the  $748  million  saved  by  this 
amendment,  we  could  build  50,000  low- 
cost  housing  units,  each  with  two  bed- 
rooms. Such  construction,  I  believe, 
would  do  much  more  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ica than  the  missile  system  that  bears  the 
name 

PROVISIONS    or    SENATE    AMENDMENT    443 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate amendment  443  so  that  its  intent  Is 
clear  in  the  Record. 

First,  the  amendment  strikes  out  the 
entire  amount  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  for  pro- 
curement of  Safeguard  equipment  and 
missiles  that  are  eventually  intended  to 
become  operational.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  all  of  these  items — radars, 
computers,  missiles,  and  missile  launch- 
ers— have  yet  to  be  delivered  for  deploy- 
ment at  any  of  the  four  regular  sites. 

"Hie  amoimt  to  be  stricken  under  this 
provision  is  $639  million. 

Second  the  amendment  strikes  out  all 
but  the  last  subsection  of  title  IV.  This  is 
left  in  the  bill  to  repeal  existing  statu- 
tory lang:uage  limiting  deployment  which 
my  amendment  would  replace. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
remove  the  $109.6  million  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  Safeguard  con- 
struction work  in  fiscal  1972.  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  ev«n  at 
the  most  advanced  site  near  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  construction  of  the  first 
structure  is  not  to  be  completed  until 
July  1972  under  present  schedules.  At 
Malmstrom,  the  target  for  completion  of 
the  initial  construction  is  mid- 1973.  At 
the  other  two  sites — near  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base.  Mo.,  and  Warren  Air  Force 
Base,  Wyo. — ^no  actual  construction  work 
has  yet  begun 

The  amendment  expressly  prohibits 
any  fiulher  use  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  act  for  deployment  of 
an  anUballistlc  missile  at  any  site. 

However,  it  also  specifically  exempts 
ABM  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  from  the  fund  cutoff.  This 


has  the  effect  of  continuing  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  authorization  of 
$357.6  mlUlon  in  research  and  develop- 
ment funds. 

Finally,  the  amendment  authorizes 
such  funds  as  necessary  to  terminate  and 
settle  all  existing  contractual  obligations 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
keep  the  Congress  fully  informed  in  this 
regard.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  there  were  nearly  $1  billion  of  un- 
expended funds  in  the  Safeguard  ac- 
counts, some  of  which  could  be  used  to 
reimburse  contractors.  The  remainder 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  as  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement  about  what  the 
committee  did  and  then  I  wlU  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  modified 
the  bill  but  It  kept  all  four  of  the  sites 
open  that  have  been  authorized  hereto- 
fore, but  limited  the  program  for  the 
time  being  to  these  four  sites  at  Grand 
Forks,  Malmstrom,  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base  and  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  de- 
ployment only  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malm- 
strom. That  is  both  as  to  the  money  in 
the  bill  and  the  letter  of  the  bill,  with 
advance  preparation  at  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base  and  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 

We  took  advantage  of  reductions  of 
certain  slippages  that  occurred,  such  as 
serious  labor  difficulties,  which  still  con- 
tinue. The  reductions  come  from  the 
changes  I  have  mentioned.  The  reduc- 
tions amount  to  $161  million  in  round 
numbers. 

The  committee  bill  keeps  the  status 
quo  of  the  program  but  modifies  it  in  view 
of  these  slippages. 

Another  item  that  should  be  men- 
tioned Is  the  MSR,  radar  money,  which 
in  the  biU  is  tagged  for  Whiteman,  but  it 
is  eligible  for  Malmstrom. 

The  committee  Idea  was  to  round  this 
out.  and  meet  realities  and  make  reduc- 
tions to  suit  the  program  development 
that  can  be  made,  but  not  weaken  oiu- 
position  at  8l11,  as  heretofore  made,  and 
upon  which  the  SALT  talks  are  proceed- 
ing. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  a  man  who  is  highly  versed  in 
this  field  and  dedicated  to  the  concept 
of  peace.  He  has  long  been  active  In  this 
problem  and  all  the  problems  that  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  10  to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  that  I  respect  very 
much  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have  known  since 
he  first  came  to  the  Senate  of  his  deep 
concern  about  the  continuation  of  the 
arms  race  and  his  humane  considera- 
tion of,  sympathy,  and  compassion  for 
the  problems  of  this  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple which  he.  like  many  others,  feels  are 
not  being  adequately  met. 


Because  of  the  past  position  I  have 
held  on  the  anti-ballistic  mlssUe  weapon 
system.  I  speak  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  of  my  position  upon  the  ABM 
system  at  this  time. 

In  the  past  I  have  offered  amendments 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>  and  others  to 
restrict  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 
Many  others  whom  I  see  In  the  Chamber 
ttxlay  Joined  with  us,  such  as  my  friend 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe^  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
many  others. 

In  April  1968, 1  first  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  defer  the  deployment  of  ABM  al- 
together, and  then  joined  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  other 
Senators  in  amendments  to  limit  fimd- 
Ing  to  research  and  development,  and  In 
1969  and  1970  to  limit  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM.  I  know  also  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Hughes)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  offered  amendments  similar  in 
purpose  but  more  restrictive  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM.  They  were  hard 
fought  and  helped  to  Inform  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  on  ABM,  and  open  the 
defense  budget  to  thorough  examination. 

I  wish  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
reasons  for  the  position  I  have  now 
taken  not  to  join  In,  or  support  amend- 
ments this  year  offered  to  limit  the  pres- 
ent authorization  of  ABM  deployment. 

In  August,  during  the  recess.  I  went  to 
the  SALT  talks  at  Helsinki  and  met  with 
our  negotiators  and  was  able  to  have 
frank  discussions  with  them  concerning 
the  details  of  the  negotiations  to  that 
point.  I  also  determined  their  views  as  to 
the  future  progress  of  these  negotiations. 
Earlier  this  year,  during  the  Blaster  re- 
cess, I  went  to  Vienna  with  a  similar 
purpose. 

Like  many  other  Senators  I  have'  fol- 
lowed the  SALT  talks  very  closely  since 
they  begEui  almost  3  years  ago.  Five 
roimds  of  talks  have  been  completed  and 
it  is  my  view  that  the  President's  state- 
ment of  May  20  Is  still  valid.  He  said : 

The  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  after  reviewing  the  covirae 
of  their  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments,  have  agreed  to  concentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  the  deployment  of  antlballlstlc 
missile  systems  (ABM's).  They  have  also 
agreed  that,  together  with  concluding  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABM's,  they  will  agree 
on  certain  measures  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation of  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

As  a  result  of  my  study  «md  discussions, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  agreement  on 
ABM  at  a  very  low  level  of  deplojmient, 
and  an  agreement  completely  consistent 
with  \JB.  security,  is  attainable  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 

I  believe  strongly,  as  do  many  other 
Senators,  that  the  SALT  talks  are  the 
most  important  diplomatic  negotiaums 
that  have  been  tmdertaken  since  the 
nuclear  age  begsm  and  even  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry.  They  offer  a  signifi- 
cant hope  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  can 
be  controlled.  It  has  been  over  10  yean 
since  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  developed  the  certain  capacity  to 
destroy  each  other  many  times  over'»- 
even  after  sustaining  a  devastating  fir$t 
strike.  Despite  this  fact,  both  natloas 
have  continued  to  deploy  additional  nu- 
clear weapons  and  deployments  on  both 
sides  are  continuing  at  this  very  moment. 
The  United  States  has  increased  its  nu- 
clear strength  by  a  considerable  magni- 
tude through  the  deployment  of  MIIW 
on  Minuteman  HI  ICBM's,  and  the  Sovltt 
Union  has  deployed  the  SS-9  and  the  83- 
11  ICBM  missiles  in  such  quantity  that 
they  now  have  1,500  as  compared  to  tije 
1,050  possessed  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  is  converting  a  substantial 
part  of  its  Polaris  fleet  of  41  submarines 
to  the  more  lethal,  longer  range  Poseidon 
MIRV  missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
launching  nuclear  missile  submarines  at 
a  rate  which,  if  it  continues,  will  bring 
them  to  parity  with  the  U.S.  submarine 
missile  force  in  a  few  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  Is  accelerating  its 
development  of  the  ULMS  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarine,  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
other  missile  systems.  As  the  Senate  is 
well  aware,  the  strategic  component  of 
the  defense  budget  is  close  to  $20  billion, 
and  if  QfJJT  fails  the  amount  spent  for 
nucleax  weapon  systems  will  increase 
greatly.  The  tangible  proof  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  lies  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  in  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Unless  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  can,  by  agreements  to  limit 
the  further  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems,  the  expensive,  and  Insane 
nuclear  arms  race  will  go  on  and  on^ 
and  increasingly  threaten  life  for  our 
people  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  believe  the  SALT  talks  are  at  a 
stage  no^  where  an  agreement  on  tne 
limitation  of  ABM  Is  attainable.  The 
SALT  talks  are  at  a  position  now  that  If 
an  agreement  on  defensive  weapons  can 
be  attained,  an  agreement  on  offensive 
missiles  can  take  place.  The  negotiating 
team  at  Helsinki,  ably  led  by  Ambassador 
Gerald  Smith,  has  brought  the  negotlar 
tlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  point. 
What  remains  Is  for  the  two  govemmente 
to  tal:e  action  on  the  possibility  which 
lies  before  thena.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  not  talked  to  the  President  or 
anyone  on  his  staff  since  my  talks  at 
Helsinki,  but  the  President's  statement  oS. 
May  20  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point,  al- 
though it  is  not  in  my  written  speech, 
that  I  do  not  have  any  inside  Informar 
tion;  that  the  only  information  upoti 
which  I  base  my  statement  today  is  thst 
which  I  obtained  at  Helsinki.  The  only 
Information  I  have  received  since  thai 
time  was  that  provided  by  Mr.  Philip 
Parley  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  I  must  alao 
say  that  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  any 
superior  understanding  or  knowledge  oC 
this  problem  or  of  prescience  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  must  act  according  to  my  beat 
lights  and  my  best  judgment,  and  It  1» 
for  that  reason  that  I  speak. 

In  givliig  support  to  the  progress  of 
negotiations  thus  far,  I  have  not  changed 
my  views  about  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system.  The  record  of 


the  past  4  years  has  been  sustained  by 
additional  evidence  brought  forward  this 
year  in  hearings  and  briefings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  read  the  com- 
plete hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and,  of  course,  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Safeguard  as  now  planned  remains  a 
system  inadequate  to  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  Minuteman  missile  force  against 
any  significant  threat.  There  are  many 
signs  that  the  Pentagon  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  developing  a  more  effective 
missile  site  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
called  Hardslte  which,  in  the  event  that 
it  becomes  necessauTr  in  the  future  to 
deploy  an  ABM,  could  provide  a  more 
adequate  defense. 

But  for  the  present — and  this  is  the 
core  of  my  statement — the  adequacy  or 
the  inadequacy  of  the  ABM  system  is  not 
the  issue  before  us.  The  United  States 
knows  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment and  the  Soviet  Union  knows  the 
extent  of  deployments  and  advanced  site 
preparation  of  the  United  States  ABM 
authorized  by  the  Congress  through  fiscal 
year  1971.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  not  increased — has  not  ex- 
panded— the  deployment  authorized  last 
year.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  upon 
this  basis,  and  It  is  now  possible  that  an 
agreement  upon  defense  systems  will  be 
reached  which  will  provide  for  the  de- 
plojrment  of  a  limited  level  of  ABM  de- 
fensive systems. 

These  being  the  facts,  I  believe  it  best 
that  we  do  not  alter  the  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  are  taking  place. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
presented  to  us  a  bill  which  had  expanded 
the  antiballistic  missile  program,  I  would 
join  with  others  in  amendment  to  limit 
such  an  expan.slcn.  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  alter  the  basis  upon  which  ne- 
gotiations are  taking  place. 

The  matter  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  people  and  other 
peoples  against  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war — a  horror  impossible  to  contem- 
plate— Is  to  make  every  effort  to  reach 
the  first  agreements  on  defensive  sys- 
tems, and  then  go  on  to  agreements  on 
offensive  systems. 

Much  credit  must  go  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  John  Stbnnis,  to  its 
ranking  Republican  member.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  to  my  good  friend 
Senator  Symington,  to  Senator  Jackson, 
an  ardent  supporter  of  ABM,  and  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  in- 
tense probing  of  ABM  undertaken  by  the 
committee  over  the  past  3  years.  The 
committee  has  withdrawn  authority  for 
the  deployment  authorized  last  year  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  and  It  has 
stricken  site  preparation  In  Washington. 
It  has  provided  for  $60  million  for  R.  L  D. 
on  "Hardslte"  and  It  has  shown  a  careful 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  the  SALT 
negotiations  to  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  strength  of  the 
economy,  to  our  foreign  relations,  and  to 
the  halting  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  continued  this  year  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Muskh  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  Senator  Cask. 
the  fine  work  on  strategic  i>olicy  ques- 
tions begun  In  1968  by  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Albert  Gtore.  and  before 
that  time,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), who  has  been  Interested  always 
in  the  necessity  of  ending  the  nuclear 
arms  race  in  his  Impassion  for  the  life 
of  our  people  and  mankind. 

The  hearings  record  is  a  testament  to 
the  importance  the  Senate  attaches  to 
this  fundamental  issue.  In  my  view,  the 
work  done  by  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
ABM  is  of  a  very  high  order. 

Of  critical  importance  in  informing  the 
Senate  and  the  country  on  strategic 
weapons  and  strategic  policy  has  l>e«i 
the  active  participation  of  weapons  sci- 
entific and  strategic  advisers  to  past  ad- 
ministrations and  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  men  who  have  designed 
and  advocated  the  development  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  systems  are  foremost 
among  those  who  have  urged  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
fully  examine  the  implications  of  any 
further  nuclear  weapons  deployment  be- 
fore giving  approval. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  process  to  obtain 
the  full  facts  about  the  ABM  and  other 
nuclear  weapons  systems.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  threats  that  this 
country  faces  because  of  Inadequate  in- 
formation, but  over  the  past  4  years  we 
have  developed  a  btwis  of  knowledge  and 
established  means  of  obtaining  sound  in- 
formation. I  believe  that  a  precedent  has 
been  set,  and  that  because  of  the  ABM 
debate,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  are 
now  better  able  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities imder  the  Constitution,  to  join 
with  the  Executive  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy,  and  providing  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country — even  In  this  most 
complex  age  of  rapid  technological 
change. 

SALT  offers  the  best  means  for  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  for 
strengthening  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  It  best  imder  these  circum- 
stances to  maintain  the  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  are  now  taking  place — 
which  are  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Through  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Congress 
had  authorized  deployments  at  Grand 
Porks,  Malmstrom,  and  Whiteman  and 
advanced  site  preparation  at  Warren. 
The  procm^ment  bill  as  authorized  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
while  continuing  funds  has  not  expanded 
deployment  of  ABM.  In  fact,  it  has  with- 
drawn authority  for  deployment  at 
Whiteman  and  provided  that  Whiteman 
sliall  have  the  same  status  of  advanced 
site  preparation  as  Warroi  Air  Porc« 
Base. 

This,  I  consider,  Is  consistent  with  the 
basis  upon  which  our  negotiators  and 
the  Soviet  Union's  are  proceeding  toward 
an  agreement.  I  believe  there  will  be  an 
agreement.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this. 
There  may  not  be  an  agreement.  But 
whether  there  Is  an  agreement  or  not — 
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and  I  believe  It  can  be  obtained  if  our 
Government  and  our  President  will  con- 
tinue their  strong  efforts  for  agree- 
ment— nevertheless  the  facts  remain  the 
same.  We  are  negotiating  on  a  basis  of 
what  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  so 
far.  and  we  are  negotiating  on  the  basis 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  Galosh 
defensive  system.  If  an  agreement  is 
reached,  I  believe  it  will  include  some 
elements  of  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. Whatever  may  be  my  views  as  to 
ABM's  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness, 
the  fact  is  that  our  country  is  proceeding 
in  an  attempt  to  find  some  way  to  limit 
the  defensive  systems,  and  will  move  on, 
then,  to  the  limitation  of  offensive 
weapons. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  agree- 
ment on  defensive  weapons  systems,  be- 
cause If  an  agreement  is  not  reached, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  continued 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  SS-9,  which 
has  concerned  our  country,  or  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV,  which  concerns  the 
governments  of  both  countries  can  be 
limited. 

Without  this  first  defensive  agreement, 
the  arms  race  will  go  on,  and  on 
and  that,  to  me,  is  horrendous  to 
contemplate. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  conferees 
appointed  on  this  bill  that  they  firmly 
adhere  to  the  position  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  ABM  deployment;  that  they  will 
not  accept  any  proposal  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  alter  by  expansion 
of  the  system,  the  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  are  taking  place. 

In  addition,  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
press  for  an  early  agreement  at  SALT — 
an  agreement  which  offers  the  best  means 
for  continued  peace  and  greater  security 
by  lessening  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
and  the  fear  of  nuclear  annihilation.  If 
SALT  succeeds,  as  I  believe  it  can,  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race  can  be  halted,  the 
hopes  of  all  peoples  In  the  world  will  be 
lifted  once  again.  There  can  be  no  greater 
achievement  of  statesmanship  than  suc- 
cess at  SALT.  We  credit  our  President 
with  pursuing  this  aim,  and  we  urge  him 
and  our  Government  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  an  agreement. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  There  could  not  be  a  finer 
statement  made  to  meet  the  facts  we  are 
confronted  with,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  fine  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  continuing  concern 
about  oiu:  strategic  forces.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been  more 
conscientious  or  more  sincere  in  trying 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  the  able  and  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  4  years  the 
Senate  has  considered  in  detail  the  issue 
of  the  ABM.  I  do  not  intend  to  recapitu- 
late those  arguments  now.  Rather,  I  want 


to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
three  points  involving  information  new 
since  the  last  debate.  I  think  these  three 
points,  taken  together,  should  convince 
any  Senator  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  amMidment  proposed  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
which  would  terminate  at  once  all  work 
on  our  ABM  system. 

First,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  are  at  a  particularly  critical 
point.  The  President's  announcement  of 
last  May  Indicated  the  possibility,  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  of  an  agreement  on 
both  offensive  and  defensive  systems.  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  talks,  the  Soviets"  desire  to 
limit  the  U.S.  ABM  system  has  been 
at  the  core  of  the  Soviet  interest  in 
the  overall  negotiations.  This  desire  is 
the  only  effective  leverage  available  to  us 
in  attempting  to  obtain  limitations  on 
ongoing  Soviet  programs.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  negotiate  a  meaningful 
SALT  agreement  which  places  limita- 
tions on  the  extremely  i-apid  Soviet 
buildup  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  as  well 
as  on  ABM's.  But  I  believe  that  any  real- 
istic observer  would  have  to  say  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  whether  the  Soviets  will 
agree  to  this.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  would  be  extremely  unwise  for  the 
Senate  to  show  to  the  Soviets  that  they 
can  obtain  limitations  on  the  American 
ABM  system  without  agreeing  to  mean- 
ingful limits  on  offensive  systems  as  well. 
Every  vote  in  the  Senate,  at  this  point  in 
time,  to  stop  the  American  ABM  program 
unilaterally  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
the  United  States  to  persuade  the  Soviets 
to  limit  offensive  systems  as  well  as  de- 
fensive. 

There  is  thus  a  sense  in  which  the  good 
intentions  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  may  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  Soviet  Union  to  continue 
to  accelerate  the  deployment  of  lethal  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons — weapons  that 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance  and  raise  questions  about  the 
credibility  of  the  American  deterrent.  Par 
from  having  the  effect  of  dampening  the 
arms  race,  therefore,  the  termination  of 
Safeguard  would  exacerbate  it  by  dis- 
couraging forward  movement  in  the 
SALT  negotiations.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  talks.  It  is 
the  view  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Oefense.  It  is  com- 
monsense. 

Let  me  read  In  its  entirety  the  section 
on  the  subject  of  Safeguard  and  SALT 
from  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee : 

SAnCGTTASO    AND    THE    SALT    TAUCS 

The  committee  •continues  to  hold  the  view, 
which  events  have  confirmed,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  work  on  an  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect the  strategic  deterrent  U  In  no  way  prej- 
udicial to  the  SALT  talks. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  and  be- 
fore the  sub-committee  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  has  been  clear  and  in- 
sistent on  the  relationship  between  limita- 
tions on  the  Soviet  offensive  torcee  and  our 
own  defenalve  deployments:  unUaterai  termi- 
nation or  the  Safeguard  program  would  un- 
dermine the  American  negotiating  posture 
and  diminish,  rather  than  Increase,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  suoceasful  and  sUbUlslng  agree- 
ment. 

The  Importance  of  Safegxisrd  to  an  agree- 


ment at  SALT  should  be  self-evident.  As  one 
of  the  central  limitations  to  be  negotiated  in 
conjunction  with  limitations  on  offensive 
forces,  Safeguard  is  essential  V.  the  American 
position.  Without  SafegiLard  the  Soviets 
would  have  little  Incentive  to  agree  to  con- 
strain Increases  to  their  offensive  forces.  T^he 
progress  thus  far  in  the  SALT  talks  has 
served  to  confirm  the  view  that  Safeguard  is 
essential  to  their  successful  conclusion. 

While  the  committee  would  welcome  an 
agreement  that  would  obviate  the  need  for 
Safeguard,  there  can  be  no  assurances  that 
such  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  the 
event  of  an  agreement  Safeguard  could  be 
halted  and.  if  necessary,  such  construction  as 
might  have  been  completed  could  be  dis- 
mantled. Should  our  best  efforts  to  achieve 
agreement  faU,  however.  Safeguard  would  be 
ar  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  secure  deterrent  force.  To  delay  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  modest  deployment  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1972  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  put  the  SALT  talks,  and 
our  national  security,  at  risk. 

It  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  negotiate 
effectively,  that  the  country  stand 
united.  The  President  needs  the  support 
of  the  Senate  in  attempting  to  obtain 
limitations  on  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
reject  this  smiendment. 

Second.  There  is  a  second  reason  why 
the  amendment  ending  the  ABM  de- 
ployment should  be  opposed.  This  year 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  cut 
$161.4  million  from  the  amoimt  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  ad- 
dition, the  committee  restricted  the  au- 
thorization for  full  ABM  deployment 
to  only  two  sites — Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Porks.  Only  advance  preparation 
was  authorized  at  the  other  two  sites— 
Warren  and  Whiteman.  No  ftmds  were 
authorized  for  preparation  or  deploy- 
ment at  Washingt<»i,  D.C.  This  reduc- 
tion and  this  restriction  brings  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  authorization  for  Safe- 
guard into  line  with  what  can  be  real- 
istically expected  for  the  program  this 
year.  As  a  result  of  labor  disputes  and 
other  problems,  deployment  schedules 
have  been  lengthened.  But  the  Impor- 
tant point  Is  that  the  reduction  and  the 
restrictions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee place  us  in  an  appropriate  state 
of  balance  during  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Deployment  can  go  forward  at  those 
two  sites  where  work  is  already  under- 
way; and  the  small  amounts  spent  for 
advance  preparation  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  option  to  deploy  at  War- 
ren and  Whiteman  next  year  if  this 
should  prove  desirable. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  year  recommended 
restricting  the  Safeguard  program  to 
defense  of  our  ICBM  bases.  This,  in  ef- 
fect, reduced  the  program  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  12  sites  to  four,  and  completely 
changed  the  focus  of  the  program  from 
a  large  nationwide  system  to  one  aimed 
at  a  crucial,  limited,  and  realistic  ob- 
jective: Defense  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

Third.  The  third  major  development — 
and  it  Is  one  to  which  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  and  which  we  cannot  wish 
away — ^Is  the  continuing  and  striking 
Soviet  trateglc  buildup  during  the  midst 
of  the  SALT  talks,  llie  Soviets  now  have 
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half  again  as  many  ICBM's  as  the  Unit«d 
States,  with  more  under  construction. 
Many  of  those  which  were  built  earlier 
and  many  of  those  recently  begim  are 
large  ICBM's — designed  poorly  except  for 
a  strike  against  our  own  ICBM's. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  25 
modem  strategic  nuclear  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  similar  to  our  own  Polaris 
submarines.  With  the  number  they  now 
have  imder  construction,  they  will  equal 
the  U.S.  submarine  force  within  the  next 
2  or  3  years.  This  is  not  a  theoretical 
projection.  These  boats  are  already  under 
construction.  They  are  a  serious  threat 
to  the  survivability  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force.  More  than  that,  they  are 
further  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
prepared  to  lavish  large  simis  on  their 
continuing  strategic  buildup. 

If  the  strategic  arms  limitation  tfdks 
are  not  successful  in  producing  an  agree- 
ment in  the  interests  of  our  national 
security,  then  we  will  have  to  ask  our- 
selves some  very  difflcult  questions  about 
our  policy  toward  strategic  weapons.  If, 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  SALT  fails, 
then  we  must  be  ready  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
our  strategic  forces.  The  Safeguard  pro- 
gram, as  reduced  and  amended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  represents 
the  minimum  necessary  in  order  for  us  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  increase 
in  a  timely  way. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  appreciate  his  response  to  the 
chairman's  request.  He  is  highly 
qualified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  discuss  shortly,  I  will  again 
vote  to  limit  expenditures  for  antiballlstic 
missiles   to  research  and   development. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  3  years 
the  vehicle  for  such  a  vote  will  not  be  a 
Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Senator  Cooper  and  I  continue  to  share 
the  great  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  se- 
verely limiting  if  not  banning  outright 
deplojrment  of  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems. 

And  let  me  add  my  voice  to  his  in  a 
plea  that  Moscow  and  Washington  do 
all  they  can  to  come  up  with  such  an 
agreement  promptly.  The  SALT  talks 
are  man's  best  hope  of  taking  a  step  back 
from  the  nuclear  brink,  the  best  hope  for 
stopping  a  costly  and  dangerous  new 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

As  Senator  Cooper  has  explained,  he 
has  decided  not  to  vote  against  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  Safeguard.  As  do  all 
of  us,  I  respect  his  judgment;  but  cer- 
tainly men  with  the  same  goal  can  differ 
on  how  best  to  achieve  that  goal. 

But  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  our 
goals  do  not  differ. 

My  judgment  was  based  on  these  con- 
siderations. 

We  are  not  voting  on  the  concept  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system,  but  rather  on 
deploying  a  system  called  Safeguard. 

There  are  several  points  on  which  I 
remain  unconvinced  about  Safeg\iard. 


I  am  not  convinced  that  Safeguard  will 
work  as  advertised:  Or  that  if  the  sys- 
tem does  work.  Safeguard  will  provide 
a  useful  defense  for  our  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Safeguard  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent,  which  also  Includes 
Polaris  submarines  and  strategic  bomb- 
ers. 

In  short.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  ap- 
parent conclusions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that,  absent  an  arms  control  agreement. 
Safeguard  "offers  the  most  promise  of 
Insuring    our   deterrent's   survivability." 

The  word  "apparent"  was  chosen  with 
care,  for  the  committee  report  did  not 
say  "Safeguard"  offers  the  most  promise; 
only  that  antiballistic  defense  offers  the 
most  promJse. 

That  wording  could  be  consistent  with 
those  of  us  who  argue  that,  rather  than 
deploy  Safeguard,  we  should  continue  re- 
search to  develop  an  ABM  system  which 
might  work. 

And  also,  the  committee's  findings  that 
our  ICBM  deterrent  "is  not  yet  threat- 
ened" and  that  we  should  develop  a  hard- 
point  ABM  defense  in  case  the  Soviet 
threat  requires  "protection  beyond  Safe- 
guard" would  seem  to  support  our  con- 
tention that  even  if  Safeguard  works,  it 
will  provide  defense  against  only  a  nar- 
row range  of  weapons,  narrow  both  as  to 
numbers  and  design. 

For  that  reason,  even  if  a  SALT  agree- 
ment permits  deployment  of  a  limited 
ABM  system,  I  hope  this  country  would 
not  automatically  press  ahead  with  Safe- 
guard. 

Also,  the  committee's  statement  on 
Safeguard  and  the  Soviet  threat  Is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  how  the  arms 
race  continues  to  escalate. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  report: 

The  committee  notes  with  concern  the  con- 
tinuing Incre&se  In  the  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  ICBM  force.  At  this  time  last  year, 
testimony  was  received  which  placed  the 
number  of  operational  ICBM  launchers  at 
over  1,100.  Testimony  this  year  raised  this 
figure  to  over  1,440.  Although  our  land-based 
deterrent  Is  not  yet  tlireatened  by  this  de- 
ployment, the  continued  growth  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  forces  while  arms  limitations  talks 
are  underway  Indicates  that  attaining  the 
ability  to  threaten  our  deterrent  may  be  a 
Soviet  goal. 

While  this  continued  quantitative  growth 
In  the  threat  is  of  concern  to  the  committee, 
of  equal  concern  Is  the  potential  qualitative 
Improvement  of  Soviet  ICBM's. 

Not  only  then  is  Safeguard  to  be  de- 
ployed to  meet  a  potential  rather  than 
an  existing  threat,  but  deployment  is  Jus- 
tified on  the  grrounds  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  seeking  to  threaten  our  de- 
terrent. But  the  report  fails  to  note  that 
our  efforts  to  improve  our  MIRV  missiles 
could  lead  Soviet  leaders  to  conclude  that 
the  United  States  seeks  to  threaten  their 
deterrent. 

And  so  the  cycle  goes,  each  side  will- 
ing to  spend  more  and  more  on  weapons 
which,  in  the  long  run,  add  nothing  to 
the  national  security  of  either,  but  each 
side  reluctant  to  take  the  first  step  to 
break  the  ever-eecalatlng  cycle. 

The  committee  also  states  that  au- 
thority to  deploy  Safeguard  would  en- 
hance "the  possibility  of  a  successful 


agreement"  through  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "bargaining  chip"  argu- 
ment, and  it  contends  that  we  must  arm 
to  disarm. 

History  indicates  that  the  opposite  is 
true,  tluut  what  few  arms  limitation 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  came 
as  the  result  of  restraint  rather  than 
expansion. 

And  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  best 
way  to  get  a  no-ABM  agreement  is  to 
have  none  deployed.  Otherwise,  in  the 
name  of  arms  limitation,  the  tendency 
will  be,  at  best,  to  level  off  at  the  num- 
ber already  deployed. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  even  a 
limited  ABM  system  might  be  expanded 
into  an  area  defense. 

If  one  side  fears  the  other  side  is  con- 
sidering such  an  expansion,  it  will  con- 
clude that  the  credibility  of  its  deterrent 
has  been  undermined.  The  other  side  will 
conclude  that  a  nation  which  Installs 
an  area  defense  Is  indeed  seeking  a  first 
strike  cap>abillty. 

In  terms  of  expense  alone,  a  major 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  is  to  be 
avoided.  But  more  importantly,  if  we  are 
ever  to  halt  the  run  for  the  nuclear 
brink,  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  race  to- 
ward oblivion,  we  should  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  I  remain 
opposed  to  deployment  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM. 

In  closing,  let  me  return  to  my  original 
appeal.  It  is  my  impresslcai  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  at 
SALT,  perhaps  in  the  near  future.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  for  zero  deployment,  but 
if  the  agreement  permits  one  or  even  two 
ABM  sites,  that  is  a  long  way,  both  in 
terms  of  money  and  effect  on  the  arms 
race,  from  deployment  of  an  area  de- 
fense. Senator  Cooper's  contribution  to 
any  such  agreement  will  be  of  the  high- 
est order. 

A  SALT  agreement  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level  would  represent  a  step  back 
from  the  brink,  a  sign  to  people  that 
their  leaders  are  heeding  their  pleas  for 
peace.  Regardless  of  how  we  vote  on 
Safeguard,  let  us  all  make  that  goal  our 
own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri such  time  as  he  may  require. 

THE  SAFXCUARD  ABM  SYSTEM AN  UNNECESSABT 

WASTE  or  THE  TAXPATEU'  MONET 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  I  have  opposed  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel-Safeguard  antibal- 
listic missile  system  for  more  than  3 
years. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  and  debate 
on  this  proposed  system,  except  for  the 
claim  that  it  might  cure  cancer,  I  have 
heard  almost  every  conceivable  argu- 
ment for  spending  billions  of  the  taxpay- 
ers dollars  on  this  nuclear  maglnot  line. 

Rrst,  we  were  told  this  system  was 
needed  to  defend  the  United  States 
Eigalnst  a  possible  attack  from  the  Chi- 
nese. At  the  same  time  we  were  also  told 
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that  it  woxild  provide  little  If  any  protec- 
tion against  the  obviously  far  greater 
missile  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  absurdity  of  this  argument  be- 
came apparent  and  the  proponents  of 
the  ABM  then  switched  to  a  new  ration- 
ale to  attempt  to  Justify  its  existence. 

The  name  of  the  system  was  changed 
from  8«itlnel  to  Safeguard  and  its  pri- 
mary mission  was  changed  from  area  de- 
fense to  defense  of  the  deterrent;  that 
is.  maintaining  our  second  strike  ca- 
pacity. It  was  argued  that  its  deployment 
was  vitally  necessary  to  protect  our  Mln- 
utemen  from  the  ever-growing  Soviet 
arsenal  of  8S-9'8. 

Thus  the  rationale  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sion itself  was  altered;  but  the  compo- 
nents remained  the  same  as  those  de- 
signed for  a  different  mission  in  the  old 
Sentinel  ABM. 

If  deployed.  Safeguard  would  still  rely 
on  a  single  missile  site  radar — MSR — 
with  a  small  complement  of  Sprints  and 
Spartans  per  Mlnuteman  base. 

Anyone  familiar  with  how  small  Indeed 
is  the  number  of  defensive  missiles  in  this 
system  could  not  help,  but  question  the 
degree  of  protection  it  might  provide 
against  a  possible  nuclear  attack  from 
the  other  superpower.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Defense  Department  refuses 
to  declassify  the  number  of  Sprints  and 
Spartans  planned  for  each  complex. 

It  would  appear  these  olflclals  realize 
that  if  they  do  release  even  approximate 
numbers,  they  will  substantiate  the 
claims  of  those  who  say  the  system  can 
be  easily  overwhelmed  through  very  little 
additional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  hence  the  entire  system  is  unprec- 
edented waste  of  money. 

Now.  and  after  continued  questioning 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Safeguard  over 
the  past  2  years,  Pentagon  witnesses  fi- 
nally admit  that  Safeguard  Is  not  the 
ultimate  defensive  system  it  was  origi- 
nally "cracked  up"  to  be.  We  are  now 
told  that  if  the  Soviet  threat  continues 
to  increase,  we  will  have  to  go  to  an- 
other system — Hardsite — the  cost  of 
which  still  remains  a  mystery. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  where 
and  when  it  will  all  end. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arguments  in 
support  of  ABM,  we  were  told — and  are 
still  being  told — ^that  the  Congress  hsui 
to  vote  funds  for  this  already  obsolete 
system  because  the  administration 
needed  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  at  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

The  Senator  bought  this  argument  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  52  to  47  and  as  a  result 
authorized  an  additional  $1.4  billion  for 
continuation  of  the  system  at  four  sites; 
and  this  year  we  are  t>elng  asked  to  "ante 
up"  another  $1.1  billion  In  order  to 
stay  in  the  game. 

No  one  hopes  more  than  I  for  the 
achievement  of  a  meaningful  agreement 
in  the  SALT  talks — and  the  sooner  the 
better,  so  as  to  halt  a  splrallng  arms 
race  which  could  well  bankrupt  this 
country  in  terms  of  more  than  money. 

In  this  coimection,  my  able  colleague 
from  Kentucky  was  in  Helsinki  the  early 
part  of  August,  where  he  had  numerous 
discussions  with  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team  at  SALT.  These  discussions  ap- 
parently convinced  him  that  to  reduce 


the  Safeguard  ABM  request  for  this  year 
below  the  four  sites  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  could  hinder 
what  he  believes  is  an  imminent  agree- 
ment on  defensive  weapons  at  the  SALT 
talks. 

With  great  respect,  I  visited  the  ne- 
gotiators in  Vienna  last  spring,  heard  the 
chief  negotiator,  the  able  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith,  in  his  testimony  before 
three  committees  of  the  Senate  shortly 
before  he  went  to  Helsinki,  and  have  fol- 
lowed to  the  best  of  my  ability  what  has 
been  going  on  in  these  discussions.  I  also 
heard  his  deputy  brief  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent days. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Senator 
Cooper  and  sincerely  hope  he  Is  correct 
in  his  prediction  about  an  agreement  In 
the  near  future.  But  I  do  regret  that  he 
believes  it  essential  to  authorize  this  ad- 
ditional billion  dollars  for  a  worthless 
system,  apparently  as  a  necessity  for 
reaching  such  an  agreement. 

To  me  this  Is  a  tragic  and  additional 
imnecessary  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  for  if  no  agreement  is  reached, 
then  the  Senate  would  be  authorizing 
continuation  of  a  system  which  now,  even 
many  within  the  Defense  Department 
privately  admit  is  a  poor  allocation  of 
resources  if  we  really  need  to  protect  our 
Mlnuteman  force. 

Mr.  President,  people  often  say  in  an 
all  inclusive  manner,  that  the  Pentagon 
would  like  this  system.  Let  the  record 
show  there  are  many  in  the  Pentagon 
who  have  been,  and  are,  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  said  ABM  system  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost,  which  they  be- 
lieve could  be  better  expanded  on  other 
more  needed  weaponry,  but  also  because 
they  do  not  believe  this  system  will  work. 

If  Safeguard  is  indeed  a  bargaining 
chip.  Just  how  much  of  a  chip  is  actually 
needed? 

The  Congress  has  already  authorized 
$3.7  billion  for  Safeguard;  and  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  only  four  sites  has  already 
climbed  to  over  $8  billion — already  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  is 
talking  about  $9.5  billion.  I  wager  that 
by  this  time  next  year  we  will  be  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  at  least  $11  billion. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
recommends  reducing  fimds  for  ABM 
frm  $1,106,200,000  to  $357,600,000.  Why 
is  not  the  authorization  of  some  $357 
million  for  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment on  an  ABM  system  a  suffi- 
cient bargaining  chip  at  SALT,  partic- 
ularly if  one  considers  the  rest  of  our  nu- 
clear  arsenal? 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  itself 
cut  back  the  original  request  by  $161 
million — and  I  respectfully  commend 
my  committee  for  even  this  small  reduc- 
tion. But  at  the  time  this  action  was 
announced,  I  did  not  hear  any  hue  and 
cry  that  the  committee  had  undercut  the 
President's  authority,  or  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  UJ3.  negotiators  at 
Helsinki. 

With  conditions  in  this  coimtry  as  they 
are,  do  we  really  need  to  authorize  this 
additional  billion  dollars  because  some 
believe  that  it  is  a  chip  looking  toward 
a  successful  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 


Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  oppose 
the  system,  as  I  have  for  years  an  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  for  several  reasons. 

I  have  studied  Safeguard  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  am  increasingly  certain 
in  my  own  mind  it  will  not  work. 

Even  some  of  the  proponents  have  testi- 
fied it  would  not  affect  national  security 
to  release  the  approximate  nimiber  of 
Spartans  and  Sprints  at  a  base;  so  if  we 
could  only  get  the  figures  out,  we  could 
prove  even  if  it  does  work,  how  easily  it 
could  be  saturated. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming  from  as 
the  cost  increases  by  the  biUlons? 

This  country  Is  not  equipped  psy- 
chologically, historically,  or  traditionally 
to  hide  behind  any  modem  technological 
but  totally  theoretical  maglnot  line.  That 
is  what  the  French  did  after  they  became 
rich  and  soft.  They  enjoyed  pleasant  liv- 
ing and  hid  behind  their  maglnot  line. 
Accordingly.  Prance  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed If  it  had  not  been  for  the  en- 
trance into  the  war  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  this  afternoon, 
surely  this  decision  to  continue  with  this 
military  waste  has  been  made.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  record,  who  is  or  wiU  be  be- 
hind us  as  we  were  behind  the  French? 

We  know  that  for  all  the  billions  in 
research  we  have  put  up  for  airplanes, 
we  have  not  had  a  single  modem  fighter 
since  1954;  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
number  of  submarines  is  at  least  as 
serious. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  getting  Into 
this  character  of  trap  is  that  we  have  so 
many  theoretical  experts.  So  we  get  the 
argiunents  while  the  Soviets  have  been 
and  are  getting  the  hardware.  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  challenge  that  observa- 
tion when  it  comes  to  our  relative  posi- 
tion on  submarines  and  fighter  planes. 

Finally,  I  do  not  agree,  after  studying 
the  matter  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  that  this  Is 
any  bargaining  chip  for  the  SALT  talks. 
To  me  rather  it  is  but  another  escala- 
tion in  the  race  which  could  destroy  us 
all. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  Just  made,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  continuing  con- 
cern, which  he  has  always  shown,  on 
these  matters  in  committee.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  enlightening  the 
people  of  America  on  the  problems  the 
Senate  is  now  in  the  midst  of  discussing 
today. 

I  deeply  appreciate  his  comments  and 
his  continuing  enlightenment  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I, 
in  turn,  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  courage  in 
rowing  agsdnst  the  stream  of  the  weap- 
onry items  asked  for,  but  which  are 
not  needed  for  our  security — and  the 
cost  of  which  Is  breaking  our  economic 
back. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
indicate  my  absolute  faith  and  conviction 
that  this  administration  is  intent  on  find- 
ing every  possible  way  to  effectuate  a  rea- 
sonable arms  Umitation  at  the  SALT 
talks.  Those  talks  are  among  the  most 
important  that  the  two  superpowers 
have  ever  carried  on. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  we  have 
one  of  the  ablest  negotiating  teams  in 
Helsinki  that  has  ever  represented  this 
country  in  international  negotiations. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Ambassa- 
dor Oerard  Smith,  this  team — backed  up 
by  such  distinguished  men  as  Dr.  Brown, 
president  of  Cal  Tech  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  Paul  Nitze 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense — is  a 
very  able  one.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  way  they  are  going  about  their 
job,  with  the  grasp  they  have  of  every 
detail  of  these  negotiations,  and  the  back- 
ing and  support  that  the  team  has  from 
the  White  House,  from  the  Pentagon,  and 
from  the  State  Department.  When  I  met 
with  them  in  Helsinki — not  as  recently  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  last  November — I  left  feeling 
that  our  negotiating  powers  were  In  dis- 
tinguished and  able  hands. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  the  Russians  now  have.  They 
have  an  objective  that  they  want  to 
achieve.  They  have  experienced  the  same 
horrendous  expense  for  the  weapons  sys- 
tems that  we  have  seen  for  so  many  years, 
and  certainly  discussed  for  the  past  sev- 
eral months  on  this  floor  of  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  sophisticated  military  sys- 
tems. They  have  had  the  same  escalating 
costs  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  just  pointed  out. 

We  are  speaking  of  an  ABM  system. 
They  are  Just  as  concerned  about  the  ca- 
pability of  the  system  for  being  a  real 
defense  against  incoming  missiles  as  we 
are.  All  we  have  to  have  for  penetration 
of  such  a  defensive  system  such  as  they 
have  array  Moscow  is  just  one  more  of- 
fen.sive  missile  than  they  have  defensive. 

I  think  they  have  become  convinced 
that  the  senseless,  m&d.  race  of  the  nu- 
clear superpowers  cannot  provide  any 
greater  security  for  their  people.  I  am 
convinced  they  are  interested  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement.  Their  objective  of 
course  is  to  get  the  best  agreement  they 
can.  They  will  try  in  every  way  to  get 
the  best  bargain  possible.  They  are  up 
against  a  good  team.  They  are  going  to 
realize  that  they  must  be  realistic  Euod 
reach  an  agreement  that  is  enforceable 
smd  that  can  be  policed.  I  think  we  are 
nearlng  the  brink  of  getting  such  an 
agreement.  We  in.  the  Senate  have  been 
working  toward  this  end.  It  has  been  in- 
spiring to  watch  the  slow  but  steady 
progress  toward  this  objective. 

I  have  fought  vigorously  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
others  against  the  ABM  because  I  felt 
there  were  higher  priorities  on  which  we 
should  expend  our  defense  funds.  How- 
ever, I  came  to  the  conclusion  after  we 
lost  that  one  battle  and  the  Senate  au- 
thorized deployment  of  a  limited  ABM 


system  at  Orand  Forks  and  BialmBtrom 
that  we  had  made  a  declslcm  and  that, 
therefore,  once  we  had  lost  that  battle, 
that  battle  should  not  be  fought  all  over 
again  In  an  acrimonious  atmosphere. 

I  notified  my  colleagues  at  the  time 
that  I  would  not  engage  the  next  year 
in  an  effort  to  undercut  what  the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  had  already  made  a 
decision  on. 

I  do  want  to  say,  together  with  my 
esteemed  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  and  has  l)een  re- 
sponsive to  changing  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. A  strong  feeling  developed 
inside  the  Senate  for  withdrawing  of  the 
existing  deployment  authorized  last  year 
at  Whiteman  and  for  the  authorized  site 
preparation  at  Washington.  It  was  our 
hope  that  we  would  not  expand  the  ABM 
systems,  but  more  or  less  to  try  to  stand 
fast  by  what  we  had  decided  before. 

Sixty  million  dollars  is  provided  for 
research  and  development  of  the  so- 
called  Hardsite. 

Several  years  ago.  I  took  the  position 
that  dollar  for  dollar,  the  hardening  of 
our  sites  would  provide  more  defense  for 
this  country  than  expanding  into  an  ex- 
tensive ABM  system. 

I  think  that  decision  is  a  wise  one.  So, 
I  will  vote  against  the  Hughes  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  because  I  feel  we  can  reach 
an  arms  limitation  agreement,  effecting 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. I  do  have  faith  in  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  accomplish.  I 
have  faith  that  we  can  have  a  successful 
outcome  in  this  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Sen.  Sax  be  > . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  many  areas,  some  in  agree- 
ment and  some  in  disagreement.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  he  would  consider 
the  possibility  of  wlthdrawtog  his  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  see  what  purpose  It  would 
serve,  although  I  can  understand  why  it 
It  important  to  emphasize  in  colloquy  on 
the  floor,  some  of  the  points  he  tries  to 
raise  in  the  amendment. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  would  circumscribe,  in  a 
sense,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Senate,  because  it  requires  action  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  in  an 
area  that  has  been  traditionally  reserved 
for  the  Senate. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  with- 
draw and  nullify  congresslonally  enacted 
authorizations  and  appropriations  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a  specific  contingency. 
The  occurrence  which  would  trigger  the 
nullification  of  the  congresslonally  en- 
acted authorizations  and  appropriations, 
would  be  the  signing  by  the  Executive  of 
an  arms  control  agreement.  In  effect,  this 
amendment  proposes  that  the  Senate 
abrogate,  in  advance,  its  sole  constitu- 
tional prerogative  to  accept  or  reject  a 
proposed  treaty. 


The  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  any  treaty  signed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Should  the  Senate  ratify 
the  treaty,  any  limitations  on  UJ3.  arma- 
ments would,  upon  that  ratification,  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  and  override 
prior  authority  which  existed  as  a  result 
of  legislative  enactments  or  otherwise 
which  exceeded  the  limitations  in  the 
ratified  treaty.  There  is.  therefore,  no 
need  for  such  action  by  the  Senate  at 
tills  time.  TTie  amendment  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  withdraw  it  but  I  hope 
also  in  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor, 
he  will  bring  out  the  point  he  intended 
to  make  by  Introducmg  the  resolution  in 
the  first  Instance. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  2  minutes  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  yielded  to 
me. 

I  will  get  to  the  point.  I  think  that 
every  Senator  knows  that  I  have  been 
doubtful  about  the  ABM.  This  Is  a  very 
troublesome  matter  for  all  of  us.  To  me, 
it  is  very  much  so  because  I  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  Its  advocacy.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  one  prospect  we  have 
of  limiting  this  arms  race  is,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  defensive  missiles  at  the 
talks  that  will  be  extended  in  Vienna. 

I  have  a  very  deep  commitment  to  the 
arms  control  program  wiilch  I  believe 
cannot  be  unilateral. 

I  feel  that  I  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment.  I  say  that  with 
great  reluctance  and  heavy  heart.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  deploj-ment. 
However,  I  think  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee have  shown  admirable  restraint  In 
limiting  deployment  to  two  sites. 

If  we  can  get  agreement  on  ABM,  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  In  the  deploy- 
ment at  the  two  sites  will  be  well  spent. 
If  we  cannot  get  agreement  on  the  ABM, 
all  bets  are  off. 

I  tried  my  best  to  get  an  agreement 
last  week  on  the  MIRV.  We  have  not 
gone  that  far.  We  are  not  at  the  point  of 
the  talks  in  Helsinki  or  Vienna.  Here  we 
are  talking  alxjut  offensive  weapons  de- 
ployment. However.  I  have  to  believe 
that  somehow  and  .somewhere  we  will 
arrive  at  some  kind  of  workable  limita- 
tion. If  not  zero  limitation,  a  limitation 
of  the  ABM. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  my  vote  or 
anything  I  say  do  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  that  possibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  tim.e  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
1  Eulditlonal  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  knows  of  my  profound  ad- 
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miration  for  him.  I  think  he  is  a  deeply 
sincere  man.  totally  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  arms  control.  I  be- 
lieve in  this  cause.  My  Judgment  would 
require  me  on  the  basis  of  national  se- 
curity, which  I  believe  is  involved  in  arms 
control,  as  well  as  defense,  to  vote  with 
the  committee  and  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  I  have  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  sorry  that 
there  is  no*,  more  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  would  make  a  grave  error  If  it 
approves  amendment  No.  443  which 
would  terminate  -he  Safeguard  ABM 
program. 

This  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  knock  the  feet  out  from 
under  the  American  negotiators  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

Some  critics  of  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex  complain  loudly  of 
the  supposedly  provocative  nature  of 
various  American  programs  and  priori- 
ties. Of  all  of  their  widely  scattered  at- 
tacks, those  who  sissert  that  the  Safe- 
guard ballistic  missile  defense  system 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  the  arms  race 
make  the  least  sense. 

Safeguard  is  and  always  has  been  a 
defensive  program.  None  of  Its  compo- 
nents have  any  offensive  capability.  The 
intent  of  the  Safeguard  program  is 
straightforward  and  understandable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  program's  pri- 
mary goal  Is  to  protect  essential  portions 
of  our  Nation's  strategic  deterrent  forces 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  Soviet  first 
strike  megatonnage  capability. 

With  curious  compassion,  critics  of 
this  system  claim  that  it  threatens  the 
Soviet  Union  by  weakening  their  stra- 
tegic forces  and  thus  accelerates  the 
arms  race.  Those  of  us  who  support 
Safeguard  and  Department  of  Defense 
leaders  have  never  claimed  that  this 
program  would  hamper  the  Soviet's 
ability  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  the  population  of  our  cities.  'What  we 
claim  for  Safeguard  Is  that  it  would 
make  It  Impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  In- 
flict this  damage  without  the  certainty 
that  essential  portions  of  our  deterrent 
force  would  survive  to  retaliate.  Thus 
Safeguard  threatens  only  Soviet  abUity 
to  attack  us  without  retaliation.  Is  this 
contributing  to  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  President,  one  might  ask  what  has 
happened  In  the  last  2  years  since  the 
SALT  effort  began  to  change  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  Safeguard. 

The  answer  to  that  question  Is  that 
while  the  United  States  has  been  going 
slow  In  strategic  programs  the  Soviet 
Union  has  accelerated  its  efforts.  Since 
SALT  began  the  Soviets  have  Increased 
their  mtercontlnental  ballistic  missile 
forces  from  around  1,000  to  around 
1,500.  The  U.S.  ICBM  force  remains 
about  the  same.  1.054.  Many  of  the  So- 
viet missiles  are  the  SS-9's  while  some  of 
the  U.S.  missiles  are  old  Titans. 


Further,  borings  of  holes  at  present 
Soviet  ICBM  sites  indicate  a  further 
step-up  in  their  ICBM  program.  This 
could  mean  a  new  type  missile  or  a  prod- 
uct improvement  of  present  missiles.  In 
either  case,  it  bodes  Ul  for  this  Nation. 

The  Senate  should  also  take  note  that 
since  the  SALT  effort  began  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  their  Polaris-type  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missile  boat 
fleet  from  aroimd  6  or  7  to  about  20. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  ABM  program  Is  a  vital 
equation  In  our  defense  posture  as  Soviet 
military  strength  accelerates. 

To  delay  or  abandon  Safeguard  would 
lessen  or  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a 
prime  curb  to  the  dangers  of  the  arms 
race.  It  would  also  deprive  the  Presldoit 
of  a  vital  option  in  dealing  with  imtlilnk- 
able  but  possible  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  soundly  so  that 
the  world  may  know  this  body  fully  sup- 
ports the  President  in  his  efforts  to  deal 
from  a  position  of  strength  at  SALT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  13  minutes  remaining 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  no 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  today  in  a  rather  strange  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Senators  who  I  have 
been  allied  with  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  opp>osing  this  particular  weapon 
system,  antlballistic  missile  system,  who 
made  strong  arguments  against  it  in  the 
past,  who  today  have  slipped  into  neu- 
tral and  placed  all  of  their  chips  on  a 
negotiating  faotor. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  debate  that  the 
system  will  not  work  or  that  the  system 
will  work.  After  spending  2  years  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  going  on  about  whether 
it  would  work  or  would  not  work,  after 
hearing  it  called  all  sorts  of  things,  such 
as  a  platinum-plated  electronic  slingshot 
looking  for  or  seeking  a  mission,  I  find 
the  only  argument  remaining  is  that 
somehow  It  Is  a  chip  on  a  table  that  will 
never  be  used  even  if  it  could  be  made  to 
work. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
prays,  along  with  the  distlngtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
all  the  others,  for  the  success  of  these 
negotiations  and  hopes  that  no  weapons 
or  smtlweap)ons  of  this  sort  will  ever  need 
to  be  used  on  this  earth  again,  weapons 
with  the  destructive  capability  we  c\\ 
know  exists.  We  must  be  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  structuring  systems  for 
destroying  humanity.  One  day  that  be- 
ginning will  occur  on  the  fioor  of  this 
Senate,  by  this  body  having  the  fortitude 
to  reject  without  waiting  for  a  response 
because  there  is  no  stake,  and  saying  to 
the  world,  "We  are  ready  to  begin  to  end 
destruction."  I  know  that  day  has  not 
yet  arrived. 

Mr.  President.  In  finality  I  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  it  is  in  the  near 
future.  We  all  share  the  common  belief 
that  there  has  been  enough  blood,  pain, 
and  agony,  destructive  capability,  waste- 
fulness of  the  resources  of  manpower, 
£md  degradation  of  humanity  by  what 
we  have  all  been  involved  In  in  this  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Let  us  hope  from 


this  point  on  that  we  will  succeed  and 
that  we  can  begin  anew  with  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  or  used,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Imotjyk),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Monxoya), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathzas), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.LER) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  has  been  prevloudy 
announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — j-eas  21, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


[No.  237  Leg.] 

YEAS— 21 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Moss 

Symington 

Hartke 

MiiRkle 

Tunney 

HBtfleld 

Nelson 

NATS— 64 

Williams 

Aiken 

Ctillea 

Hruska 

Allen 

Church 

Humphrey 

Allott 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Baker 

Cotton 

Long 

BeaU 

Curtis 

Magnv.s.-jn 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Mans&eld 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

McOee 

Bible 

EUender 

Mclntyrc 

Boggs 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Brock 

Pannln 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Fong 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Gambrell 

Fell 

Burdlck 

Goldwater 

Percy 

ByT*.Va. 

Qrlffln 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Vb. 

Ovimey 

Roth 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Raxbe 

Case 

HoUings 

Scott 
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Spong 

Tfcft 

Welcker 

StaSord 

Talmadge 

Toung 

Stannla 

Tbunuond 

Stevena 

Tower 

PBBSENT   AND   OIVINO   A   LIVE   PAIB.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Jordan  of  Idaho,  ag&lnat. 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 


Bayb 

Ckx>k 

Cranston 

Harrla 

Inouye 


JaTlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 
Mathlas 
tlcOoTem 
MUler 


Montoya 
Mundt 
Riblcoff 
Sparbnan 


So  Mr.  HucHKS'  amendment  (No.  435) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wes 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  commimlcated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brock)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

iThe  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


S.  2513— ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 14, 1  introduced  S.  2513.  the  Older 
Americans'  Rights  Act  of  1971.  Because 
of  printing  errors,  three  sections  of  my 
bill  were  not  Included  when  it  wsu 
printed.  These  three  sections  were  the 
modifications  in  the  age-62  computation 
point  for  men,  the  elimination  of  the 
recent  work  requirement  for  the  disabled, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  deductible 
for  eyeglasses,  dentiu-es,  and  hearing  aids 
purchased  under  the  medicare  program. 
Each  of  these  was  included  in  my  intro- 
ductory statement.  In  addition,  a  typo- 
graphical error  was  made  on  the  date 
when  a  self-employment  tax  was  to  take 
effect. 

Because  of  these  printing  errors,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  star 
print  of  S.  2513. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons. 


and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

AMXNSMXKT    NO.    444 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMFHasY).  Under  the  terms  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  Amendment  No. 
444,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbk),  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  between  lines  6  and  6,  insert 
the  following : 

"Skc.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  afllrma 
its  support  for  the  efforts  made  thus  far  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  to 
achieve  a  treaty  limiting  deployment  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  antl- 
baUlstlc  missiles  as  a  part  of  the  primary 
objective  of  such  talks  to  obtain  a  treaty 
for  an  overall  limitation  and  reduction  of 
all  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Congress  supportn  this  diplomatic  Initi- 
ative of  the  President,  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  achieve  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
by  means  of  a  stable  nuclear  parity  based 
upon  the  possession  of  an  assured  nuclear 
deterrent  by  both  countries.  The  Congress 
strongly  urges  restraint  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Oovernments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  with  regards  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  additional  weapons  systems  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  subsidiary 
agreements  providing  for  limitations  on  the 
deployment  of  antlballlstlc  mlasUes  and  of- 
fensive strategic   nuclear   weapons  systems. 

"(b)  In  support  of  the  Initiative  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  May  20,  1971, 
the  Congress  authorizes  the  construction, 
procurement,  and  deployment  of  an  antlbal- 
Ustlc  missile  system  as  provided  In  sections 
40a,  403,  and  404  of  this  tlUe,  aubject  to  the 
following  limitation:  That  whan  a  treaty 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  th«  United 
States  Is  reached  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT)  and  such  treaty  pro- 
vides for  a  limitation  on  the  deployment  of 
less  than  that  authorized  by  this  and  prior 
Acts,  then  all  authority  relating  to  the  pro- 
curement, construction,  and  deployment  of 
antlbalUstlc  missiles,  and  parts  and  compo- 
nents thereof.  In  excess  of  the  number  or 
other  limitation  agreed  upon  at  such  talks 
Is  terminated  effective  on  the  date  such  treaty 
Is  signed  by  officials  of  both  countries." 

On  page  13,  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec  401" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  402". 

On  page  13.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec  402" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sxc.  403". 

On  page  13,  line  15,  strike  out  "Sec.  403" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  therof  "Sec.  404". 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
It  is  my  Intention  very  shortly  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  this 
ajnendraent.  and  that  there  will  not  be  a 
vote.  Before  I  do  so 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  it  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  All  conversation  will 
cease.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  will  with- 
hold until  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  In- 
dicated by  our  vote  here  today,  myself 
among  others,  that  we  accept  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  other  Senators  who  have 
confidence  that  the  SALT  talks  are  pro- 
gressing, and  that  we  are  willing  to  pro- 


ceed In  accordance  with  last  year's  vote 
and  develop  the  ABM  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  in  Helsinki. 

In  other  words,  like  Don  Quixote,  we 
are  making  a  helmet  that  we  expect  to 
destroy  with  one  stroke  of  the  sword. 

Those  of  us  who  had  little  confidence 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  ABM  have 
gone  along  reluctantly  with  that  view, 
because  we  believe  there  is  a  poaslbllity 
that  it  could  lead  to  world  disarmament, 
not  only  upon  defensive  weapons,  but 
upon  offensive  weapons  as  well;  and,  as 
the  Senator  now  occupsring  the  chair 
(Mr.  Httmphrey)  stated  on  the  floor 
earlier,  even  though  we  do  It  reluctantly, 
we  want  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
negotiators. 

I  offered  this  amendment  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  with  the  thought 
that  it  would,  by  expressing  confidence 
in  those  negotiators  and  in  the  President 
and  his  actions,  be  helpful  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. That  was  the  first  idea.  The 
second  idea  was  to  show  the  good  faith 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  we  were  prepared 
immediately  to  seek  the  construction  of 
these  facilities,  which  is  already  begin- 
ning. 

I  felt  that  it  was  acceptable  and  would 
be  accepted  when  I  submitted  the  amend- 
ment, though  in  fairness  there  was  no 
indication  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee chairman  that  It  would  be  accepted, 
nor  did  I  offer  the  amendment  In  com- 
mittee. 

But  then  we  added  in  the  provision 
that  Immediately  when  the  signatures 
were  put  on  this  treaty,  facilities  In  ex- 
cess of  those  agreed  to  in  any  SALT  talk 
treaty  would  be  immediately  stopped. 

I  believe  that  would  save  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money,  in  fact  billions 
of  dollars  The  administration  has  seen 
lit  not  tc  look  favorably  upon  it.  The 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee with  whom  I  have  talked  are  gener- 
ally in  opposition.  There  are  thOFC  whose 
opinions  I  respect  very  much  who  feel 
that  it  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
those  engaging  in  the  SALT  talks.  There 
are  others  who  think  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative.^ should  have  no  part  in  vot- 
ing upon  such  an  amendment,  and  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  It  raises  grave 
constitutional  problems. 

I  think  all  of  these  arguments  are 
specious.  However,  furthering  the  atti- 
tude that  we  wish  well  to  the  SALT  talks, 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
$8  billion  in  setting  up  this  straw  man 
that  we  are  going  to  knock  down,  we 
hope,  I  am  asking  imanlmous  consent  at 
this  time  to  withdraw  the  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  I  might  add,  be- 
cause, due  to  the  time  limitation  pre- 
viously agreed  upon,  I  believe  it  requires 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  that  I 
think  he  has  really  rendered  a  service 
here  In  preparing  this  amendment  and 
bringing  It  before  the  Senate.  Of  coiu'se, 
having  studied  it  mighty  closely,  I  cfm- 
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not  support  It;  and  I  thank  him  for  with- 
drawing It. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say,  on  withdrawing  the  amendment, 
that  if  the  SALT  talks  are  successful,  I, 
together  with  others  who  are  interested, 
serve  notice  that  on  the  next  day  we  are 
going  to  ask  that  such  action  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  before  they  find  another 
place  for  the  $8  billion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment.  No.  444,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  SAXBE )  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Huchis)  is  an  un- 
necessary amendment  tuid  might  weaken 
the  hand  of  the  President  In  negotiating 
a  sound  agreement  pt  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks. 

Simply  stated,  this  amendment  would 
terminate  any  authority  for  the  ABM 
provided  for  in  this  bill  in  excess  of  the 
number  or  limitations  agreed  upon  at 
S.\LT. 

At  first  glance  this  proposal  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  logical  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal. The  effective  time  under  the 
amendment  would  be  the  date  such 
treaty  is  signed  by  officials  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
seems  to  be  saying  the  Senate  does  not 
trust  the  executive  branch  to  carry  out 
any  agreement  signed  at  SALT.  There- 
fore, the  Congress  is  attaching  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  any  agree- 
ment is  made  so  that  once  signed  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  auto- 
matic. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  strikes  me 
as  picturing  the  Senate  as  being  so 
anxious  for  any  agreement  at  SALT  that 
we  will  approve  it  before  It  is  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  in 
effect  negate  the  duty  of  the  Senate  In 
examining  the  SALT  agreement  and  ex- 
ercising Its  wisdom  through  the  treaty 
ratification  process. 

While  I  have  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion as  it  continues  negotiation  at  SALT, 
it  does  not  seem  wise  for  the  Senate  to 
appear  so  anxious  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  that  we  will  rubber- 
stamp  it  ahead  of  time. 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  feel  President 
Nixon  Is  under  great  pressure  from  the 
Congress  to  negotiate  an  agreement  then 
they  will  not  be  Inclined  to  yield  to  smy 
degree  on  the  remaining  points. 

Mr.  President,  the  (a)  section  of  this 
amendment  merely  supports  President 
Nixon  In  his  efforts  at  SALT.  If  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  go  on  record  to  this  degree, 
I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body  would 
be  agreeable. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  agree  today  to  shut  off  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  ABM  until  any  treaty 
is  not  only  signed  but  is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  ratified. 

At  that  time  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement  will  be  sufficient  authority  for 
the  President  to  take  suitlon  as  the  Chief 
Executive  to  bring  our  ABM  program  into 
line  with  any  SALT  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  word 
about  tomorrow.  Whatever  the  plans  may 
be  for  Friday,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 


have  some  highly  Important  votes  to- 
morrow already  agreed  upon.  They  are 
back  to  back.  The  time  will  be  controlled. 
One  is  a  question  of  the  tank,  and  the 
proposal  is  to  virtually  take  it  out  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  a  highly  important  matter. 

Then  we  have  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment again.  Whatever  side  one  is  on,  it 
is  an  Important,  far-reaching  policy 
question. 

I  believe  we  can  dispose  of  both  those 
amendments,  c>erhaps  with  less  debate 
than  is  now  scheduled. 

The  chrome  ore  matter  is  back.  The 
Senate  already  passed  on  that  once,  but 
it  is  back  in  another  form. 

We  disposed  of  a  great  deal  today,  and 
this  shows  what  we  can  do  when  we  have 
agreements. 

AMUTDBCKNT    NO.    445 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  and  make  the  pending  question 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  No.  445,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  time  thereon 
shall  begin  to  run  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  time  will  not  run  against  the 
amendment  today. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,818,266,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,782,966,- 
000". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the   following  new   section: 

"Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  not  more  than  $27,600,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  research,  de- 
velopment,  test,  and  evaluation  purposes  In 
connection  with  the  XM-803  (formerly 
MBT-70)  tank  during  the  Ascal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1971." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  has 
asked  me  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  do  so  at  this 
time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
AMENDMENT  NO.  437 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  No.  437,  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  157 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  the 
school  lunch  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  have 
been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  after  consulting 
with  the  appropriate  parties — that  time 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolutloa  157,  the 
school  Ixmch  bill,  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  theix 
deslgnees;  provided,  further,  that  time 
on  any  amendment  thereto  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  does  the 
Senator  Intend  to  call  up  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  on  Friday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  any  other 
business  of  Importance  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  this 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  we  know 
of  at  the  present  time,  although  we  are 
in  touch  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  to  see 
whether  a  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  could  be  brought  up. 
But  we  will  know  more  about  that  to- 
morrow afternoon.  As  soon  as  we  know, 
the  Senate  will  be  informed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  say,  "the  mover 
of  the  amendment  in  the  second  degree," 
with  the  time  of  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided,  oi  should  it  be  "the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree"? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  Joint 
resolution  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  what  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
school  lunch  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
as  follows: 

UNANIMOtTB-CONSENT    AOREEMKNT 

Oriered.  That,  on  Friday.  October  1,  1971, 
after  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  unfinished  bxislneas  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  J.  Res.  167,  a  school 
lunch  measure,  untU  action  on  such  resolu- 
tion iB  completed. 

Provided,  That  debate  on  8.  J.  Res.  187  be 
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limited  to  a  bours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  reapectlvely  by  tb«  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  or  their  designees.  Provided 
further  that  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
the  resolution  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  b« 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
resolution,  and  that  debate  on  any  amend- 
ments to  an  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  thereof  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution.  (September  29,  1971) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  9  AM.  FRI- 
DAY. OCTOBER  1.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNINa  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  MEASURE  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order,  or 
upon  the  completion  of  any  orders  for 
recognition  of  Senators,  if  there  be  such 
orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business,  the  unfinished  business,  the 
military  procurement  bill,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
157,  the  school  lunch  program,  and  that 
that  measure  remain  before  the  Senate 
until  it  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  a  bill,  which  was  reported  earlier  to- 
day, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUI  (8.  2613)  to  extend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  for 
one  month. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  reported 
unanimously  this  1 -month  extension  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
I  would  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
authorizations  contained  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as  amended 


earlier  this  year  expire  on  September  30, 
1971. 

Our  committee  Is  neartng  the  comple- 
tion of  the  markup  on  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  extend  these  authori- 
zations, but  final  action  will  not  be  taken 
before  October  1. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  is  in  the 
Chamber.  We  are  just  attempting  at 
this  time  to  allow  Congress  to  work  its 
will  in  a  major  revision  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  we  do  not  want  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  present  control 
program,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
bring  the  measure  today.  It  is  a  matter 
of  timing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  it  has.  Senator 
Cooper  Is  here,  and  I  believe  he  has 
discussed  it  with  the  leadership.  That  is 
my  understanding.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  discussing  it  with  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  (S.  2613)   was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  as  follows: 
S.  2613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That— 

Section  I.  Section  5(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  aa  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  466  et  acq).  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1971.  In  addition  to  funds  made 
available  under  Public  Law  92-50." 

Sec  2.  The  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  section  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.8C. 
466  et  seq)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1971,  shall  remain  available  until  October 

31,  1971. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7fa)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  US.C. 
466  et  seq)  Is  amended  by  strlMng  "and  for 
the  three  month  period  ending  September 
30,  1971.  $2,500,000."  And  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  the  four  month  period  end- 
ing October  31,  1971.  $4,000,000." 

Sec,  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  as  amended  (33  US.C.  466  et  seq)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$600,000,000  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1971."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$660,- 
000.000  for  the  four-month  period  ending 
October  31,  1971  " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr,    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  con- 


gratiUating  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap> 
propriatlons  Committee,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  8l6t  birthday. 

When  Congress  passed  the  biggest  Fed- 
eral education  bill  in  history  this  year, 
one  of  its  biggest  supporters  was  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellendeh,  the  President  pro 
tempore.  It  was  no  surprise  to  see  him 
backing  this  $5  billion  program — despite 
his  great  concern  for  the  Federal  deficit. 
Mr.  Ellknder — who  had  to  do  without 
some  of  the  formal  schooling  that  other 
children  enjoyed — has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  education  since  his  days  in 
the  Louisiana  Legislature.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated he  is  ready  to  make  bold  cuts  in 
other  areas  to  find  funds  for  the  proper 
schooling  of  American  children. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Senator  Ellender  teamed  up  with 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  to  draft  the 
education  nnance  bill  of  1939.  That  w£is 
the  first  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill  to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  cur- 
rent century.  That  bill  failed  In  the 
House,  but  many  of  its  provisions  were 
later  incorporated  into  other  congres- 
sional education  acts.  Senator  Ellender 
also  helped  pull  the  Congress  together 
In  1965  to  pass  this  Nation's  first  major 
school  aid  bill. 

In  1946  he  made  a  historic  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  American  students 
by  coauthorlng  the  school  lunch  bill.  This 
has  turned  into  one  of  the  finest  Federal- 
State  programs  in  our  history  and  Sena- 
tor Ellknder  has  supported  its  growth 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  month, 
when  problems  arose  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  lunches.  Senator  El- 
lendeh assured  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  If  money  is  the  problem,  he  wUl 
urge  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
approve  sufficient  funds  to  provide  free 
and  low-cost  lunches  to  needy  students 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Senator  Ellender  has  shown  the  same 
kind  of  interest  in  the  school  breakfast 
program. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  stepped  in  and 
rescued  16  States  from  Impending  cut- 
backs in  their  adult  education  programs. 
When  the  administration  f^ame  up  with  a 
new  formula  for  distributing  adult  ed- 
ucation funds,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana noted  that  more  than  a  d^zen 
States  would  suffer  serious  losses  In  |b«^r. 
allocations.  To  avoid  tliis  he  had  the  ap^ 
propriatlons  bill  amended  to  insure  that 
no  State  would  receive  less  money  this 
year  than  in  the  past. 

This  summer.  Senator  Ellender  used 
his  influence  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  step  up  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's sea  grant  college  program.  The  sea- 
grant  program  is  another  very  promising 
cooperative  effort  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Grovernments.  As  Senator  Ellen- 
der said  recently,  it  promises  to  provide 
the  same  research  benefits  in  our  marine 
and  water  resources  as  the  land  grant 
colleges  provided  for  agriculture. 

Senator  Ellender's  backing  of  the  sea 
grant  program  Is  another  Indication  of 
his  deep  Interest  in  the  education  of 
American  youth. 

Senator    Ellender    has    an    enviable 
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career,  and  I  am  pleased  and  happy  to 
join  my  colleagues  to  commend  him  on 
this  special  occasion.  Happy  birthday, 

ALLEN. 

NO-FAULT  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  just 
completed  lengthy  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  automobile  Insurance.  In  those 
hearings  divergent  views  were  expressed 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  present  system 
and  the  path  to  reform  which  should  be 
followed.  As  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee begins  executive  consideration  of 
Federal  no-fault  proposals,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  study  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  report  on  no-fault  in- 
surance which  Congress  commissioned 
and  hope  they  study  the  debate  on  auto 
insurance  reform  which  is  being  waged  at 
the  State  and  national  level.  In  pursuing 
my  own  study  of  this  complex  subject,  I 
found  the  article  by  Ann  McFeatters 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  June  21,  1971,  to  be  very  illumi- 
nating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mrs.  McFeatters 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Costs  to  Companies,  Drivebs  Skyrocket — 

Debate  Over  No-Fault  Insurance 

(By  Ann  McFeatters) 

Fault  or  no  fault?  That  is  the  question 
that  preoccupies  congress,  the  auto  Insur- 
ance Industry  and  owners  of  the  nation's  108 
million  cars. 

The  Industry  today  finds  Itself  In  dlssarray. 
Costs  to  both  Industry  and  owners  have  sky- 
rocketed. Auto  owners  with  good  driving  rec- 
ords find  their  premiums  sharply  Increased 
or  their  policies  canceled  for  seemingly  arbi- 
trary reasons.  And  the  public  Is  furious. 

The  most  far-reaching  remedy  offered  so  far 
Is  "no-fault"  Insurance,  whereby  the  insured 
owner's  own  company  would  pay  limited 
bodily  Injury  and  death  claims  no  matter  who 
was  at  fault  In  an  accident. 

Proponents  of  no-fault  argue  It  would  re- 
sult In  more  prompt  and  equitable  settle- 
ments, save  money  for  both  Insurers  and  the 
Insured  by  minimizing  court  suits  and  legal 
fees  and  thus  hold  down  premium  costs. 

(No-fault  auto  Insurance  to  cover  prop- 
erty damage  also  has  been  suggested.  But 
this  Involves  less  of  a  problem  since  only 
43  per  cent  of  what  accident  victims  lose  In 
medical  bills  and  lost  wages  Is  paid  by  In- 
surance today  while  83  per  cent  of  property 
damage  U  paid.) 

Champions  of  the  present  adversary  sys- 
tem, which  makes  the  driver  who  caused  the 
accident  or  his  insurance  company  liable  for 
claims,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  national 
no-fault  plan.  It  was  proposed  by  Sens.  Philip 
Hart,  D-Mlch.,  Warren  Magnuson.  D-Wash. 
and  Rep.  John  Moss,  D-Callf. 

Under  the  no-fault  plan,  for  Instance,  an 
accident  victim  Injured  by  a  drunken  driver 
could  sue  only  If  he  suffered  "catastrophic 
harm"  of  70  per  cent  or  more  permanent 
disability.  Here,  in  for  and  against  form.  Is 
the  way  the  argument  rages: 

Against :  No-fault  would  deprive  most  vic- 
tims of  the  right  to  claim  from  the  driver 
ai  fault  not  only  out-of-pocket  expenses  but 
damages  for  pain  and  suffering  and  loss  of 
future  income. 

For:  True.  But  filing  suit  doesn't  mean  a 
Judgment  will  be  won.  Or  if  it  is.  that  It 


win  be  adequtae  or  can  be  coUected.  The  per- 
son at  fault  may  be  uninsured  and  penni- 
less. 

In  half  the  states  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  car  owners  have  no  Insurance. 

And  many  of  the  Insured  owners  have  poli- 
cies paying  only  $20,000  maximum  per  acci- 
dent— which  In  cases  of  multiple  passenger 
Injuries  leaves  much  of  the  expense  un- 
covered and  nothing  for  pain  and  suffering. 

KIOH  COURT  RtTLINC 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  63  million  fami- 
lies earn  less  than  $16,000  a  year.  So  It  1« 
often  heard  to  collect  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  an  Insurance  policy  pays  and 
the  amount  of  damage.  And  two  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  held  a  person  at 
fault  In  an  accident  may  file  a  federal  bank- 
ruptcy petition  and  be  absolved  of  financial 
responsibility  in  an  accident  and  apply  for 
another  driver's  license.  This  boosts  the  In- 
centive for  the  poor  person  to  drive  without 
expensive  insurance. 

Under  today's  system  only  half  *he  victims 
recover  damages  In  accidents.  And  those 
with  the  greatest  Injuries  are  the  least  likely 
to  get  anything  for  pain  and  suffering.  Fur- 
thermore, payment  is  delayed  by  legal  ma- 
neuverlngs  and  from  13  to  60  per  cent  of 
what  damages  are  recovered  are  eaten  up  by 
lawyers  fees — 27  per  cent  Is  the  average. 

Under  no-fault,  the  payment  of  all  med- 
ical, hospital  and  rehabUltatlon  costs,  for 
less  If  necessary,  wovUd  be  assured  without 
waiting  for  the  vag^arles  of  court  action. 

Against:  Today  the  victim  of  a  dlsabUlty 
resulting  from  an  auto  crash  may  sue  for 
loss  of  earnings  over  his  life  expectancy.  But 
under  no-fatilt,  he's  get  only  86  per  cent  of 
his  salary  for  months. 

For:  He'd  get  86  per  cent  because  the  in- 
surance benefit  In  lieu  of  salary  Is  not  tax- 
able. Furthermore,  with  this  aid  for  three 
years,  plus  all  medical  and  rehabUltatlon 
expenses  paid,  most  accident  victims  should 
be  able  to  return  to  a  good  Job. 

POOR    RECOVIBy    RECORD 

Conversely,  the  record  of  recovery  In  court 
Is  not  bright  A  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  shows  the  average  loss  In  per- 
manent total  dlsabUlty  cases  Is  $78,000  In- 
cluding lost  future  earnings — but  the  aver- 
age Innocent  victim  collects  only  $12,556. 

The  DOT  study  also  shows  under  the 
present  system  that  victims  of  serious  in- 
juries costing  $25,000  or  more  recover  only 
12  to  33  per  cent  of  their  actual  losses.  The 
less  serious  the  Injury,  the  more  likely  dam- 
ages will  be  paid  since  Insurance  companies 
often  pay  such  claims  to  avoid  suits. 

Against:  Under  no-fault,  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim would  have  to  use  whatever  medical 
insurance  coverage  he  had  to  help  pay  his 
medical  expenses,  which  could  exhaust  the 
limit  of  his  major  medical  Insurance  cover- 
age. 

For:  That's  true.  It  is  part  of  the  no-fault 
plan  to  let  the  most  efficient  Insurance  sys- 
tem take  care  of  as  much  of  the  expense  as 
possible.  This  procedure  would  also  help  cut 
down  on  the  ever-rising  overhead  of  the 
auto  oompanies,  which  raise  rates  to  keep 
ahead  of  costs.  If  the  victim  had  no  medical- 
hospital  Inaurance,  however,  his  auto  policy 
would  pay  all  his  bUls. 

Against:  No-fault  Insurance  would  be  like 
workman's  compensation.  It  takes  away  the 
right  to  sue  In  return  for  assiured  payments. 
But  people  are  angry  with  the  little  they  get. 

For:  No-fault  would  not  be  the  same  as 
workman's  compensation,  which  pays  low 
benefits  because  employers  pay  the  premiums. 
No-fault  would  assure  victims  of  adequate 
benefits. 

Agalrut:  Under  no-fault  even  a  drunken 
driver  who  caused  an  accident  would  be 
paid  by  lils  own  Insurance  company  for  med- 
ical expenses,  lost  wages,  or.  If  he  died  up  to 
$30,000  would  go  to  his  estate.  He  should 
be   ptinlshed   rather    than   "rewarded." 


For:  The  drunken  driver  and  all  other 
drivers  at  fault  are  subject  to  prosecution 
by  authorities  under  the  law.  The  objective 
of  insurance  is  not  to  punish  but  to  compen- 
sate the  Injured-  driver  and  his  family.  Tet 
the  DOT  study  showed  that  of  513,098  per- 
sons hurt  or  kUl»d  In  accidents,  280.015  got 
nothing  because  they  were  at  fault  or  there 
was  nobody  to  sue. 

Against:  WhUe  agreeing  change  is  neces- 
sary, the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Aseocla- 
tion — representing  more  than  25,000  lawyers, 
law  professors  and  Judges  recommends  as 
alternatives  to  no-fatilt  a  crackdown  on 
drunken  drivers  or  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program,  preserving  the  present  llabUlty 
system. 

For:  Say  staff  lawyers  for  Sen.  Hart:  "The 
idea  that  the  present  liabUity  system  givee 
everyone  what  he  deser\-es  Is  a  myth.  The 
lawyers  and  Insurance  companies  continue 
to  push  the  system  because  they  are  the 
financial  middlemen. 

"But  why  should  Americana  have  to  p«y 
$14.4  blUion  In  premiums,  out  of  what  $eJS 
billion  goes  foe  Insurance  agents  and  adver- 
tlaing  and  $1.50  bliiton  for  lawyers  and  court 
fees,  and  get  back  only  $7.4  blUlon  in  bene- 
fits?" 

POOR     SUTTKR     MOST 

Under  the  present  system  the  poor  suffer 
most,  these  Hturt  aides  aay.  Studies  show  auto 
aocldent  victims  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  get  "subetantlally"  leas  for  InJurlea 
from  the  present  system  than  do  victims  with 
larger  incomes. 

Against :  President  Nixon  advocates  reform 
but  opposes  a  natloo&l  no-fault  plAn,  urging 
instead  that  the  states  experlmetit  with  no- 
fault  plans  of  their  own. 

For:  Joseph  ClaymaJi,  administration  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFT.-CIO,  says  turning  the  problem  over  to 
state  legislatures  would  put  It  "In  the  hands 
of  men  with  a  vested  Intereat  In  the  present 
system."  Lawyers  and  insurance  men  make 
up  a  significant  percentage  of  state  legisla- 
tors. 

Against:  Massachusetts  Is  proof  national 
no-fault  Isn't  needed.  It  already  has  adopted 
a  limited  no-fault  plan  which  bans  court 
suits  unless  $2,000  or  more  in  bodily  Injury 
is  involved.  Gov.  Francis  Sargent  says  It  has 
lessened  Court  jcuns  and  Improved  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  insurance  companies.  Flor- 
ida soon  will  introduce  a  limited  fault  with 
$5,000  for  personal  injuries.  Delaware  also  has 
a  plan  coming. 

For:  Aides  to  Sen.  Hart  aay  these  are 
"phony"  plans  amounting  to  only  an  "over- 
lay" on  the  present  liabtUty  system.  A  plan 
labeled  no-fault  in  Delaware  does  not  ellml- 
nat«  oourt  suits  and  therefore  deceives  the 
public. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  this  no-fault  insur- 
ance, do  I  correctly  imderstand  that  the 
committee  will  be  proceeding  to  act  on 
it  and  that  permission  was  granted 
for 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Further  hearings. 

Mr.  COTTON.  F\irther  hearings? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  There  will  be 
hearings  within  the  next  2  weeks.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  submitted  a  letter  to  that 
efifect  the  other  day,  and  we  said  that  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  wUl  be  done  before 
final  action  is  taken? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much. 
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AWARD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CANCER 
SOCrETY    TO    MRS.    ALBERT    D. 
LASKKR 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
early  June,  our  former  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  presented  the  Alfred 
Sloan,  Jr.,  Memorial  Award  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  to  a  great  American, 
Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker. 

To  all  Americans  engaged  In  medical 
research  and  medical  JoumsJlsm,  the 
name  of  Mary  Lasker  stand;s  out  as  a 
guiding  force.  She  has  devoted  the  past 
30  years  to  philanthropic  efforts  in  medi- 
cal research,  public  health,  and  human 
welfare.  Since  1944,  through  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation,  awards 
have  been  given  annually  to  honor  and 
encourage  physicians,  scientists,  and 
public  health  officials  for  outstanding 
achievement  In  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search and  public  health  administration 
in  the  fight  against  the  major  diseases. 
Since  1950,  the  foundation  has  given 
medical  Joximalism  awards  for  outstand- 
ing reporting  on  medical  research  and 
public  health  programs  in  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  television  fields. 

As  we  sit  in  this  chamber  today  and 
ponder  the  health  research  legislation 
which  we  have  produced  over  the  past  20 
years,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Mary 
Lasker  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one 
of  our  most  important  supporters.  She 
will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  us  in  our 
quest  for  a  healthy  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  the  response  of  Mrs. 
Albert  D.  Lasker  upon  presentation  of 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Memorial  Award 
to  Mrs.  Lasker,  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honokabls  Lyndon  Baihcs 
Johnson,  37th  Psksisknt  or  the  UNrncD 
^  States 

Chairman  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
Mr,.  Lasker  Co-Chalrman  Schmidt,  my  fel- 
lo'    Americans. 

"Humanist,  philanthropist,  activist — M»ry 
Lasker  has  Inspired  understanding  and  pro- 
ductive legislation  which  has  Improved  (he 
lot  of  all  mankind.  In  medical  research.  In 
adding  grace  and  beauty  to  our  environment, 
and  In  exhorting  her  fellow  citizens  to  rally 
to  the  cause  of  progress,  she  has  madt  a 
lasting  Imprint  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country.  She  has  led  her  President  and 
the  Ckingresa  to  greater  heights  for  Justice  for 
her  people  and  for  beauty  for  her  land." 

I  wrote  those  words  on  my  last  day  In 
ofBce,  January  30,  1969,  to  accompany  the 
citation  and  presentation  of  this  natloc's 
highest  clvllan  award,  the  Medal  of  Freedom, 
which    I   presented   to   Mary   Lasker. 

It  was  the  last  official  act  of  mine  In 
the  presidency  and  It  was  one  of  my  proud- 
est. 

Tonight  I  have  come  across  the  landl  to 
the  City  of  New  York  to  present  Mary  Lancer 
with  another  award.  I  have  come  becaiuse 
I  want  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  most  remarkable  womait.  I 
have  come  because  even  a  Medal  of  Freedom 
cannot  pay  back  what  Mary  Lasker  has  given 
me  and  the  people  of  America. 

Most  of  us  as  we  pass  through  life  eng^e 
In  some  introspection  from  time  to  tlmt  of 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  dc4ng. 
We  ask  ourselves  what  have  we  done  In  Dur 
llfetlms    to    Justify    our    mothers    brlnilng 


us  Into  this  world.  We  ask  what  we  have 
done  In  return  for  the  return  of  the  love  and 
the  effort  that  has  been  spent  on  us  by  our 
parents  and  by  our  teachers. 

Always  that  nagging  question  1b  there  with 
us.  Have  I  done  enough?  Z  know  that  in 
forty  years  of  trying,  I  have  never  been 
satisfied. 

I  believe,  as  I  believe  you  believe,  Mary 
Lasker  has  a  right  to  be  satisfied.  I  believe 
that  she  has  done  enough  for  the  poor,  aged 
and  the  sick.  Few  women  In  this  country 
have  been  so  succeasfiU  In  so  many  fields. 
A  stimulating  conversationalist  with  a  deep 
knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  she  Is 
a  gracious  hostess,  an  art  expert,  a  philan- 
thropist, a  conservationist,  an  outstanding 
business  woman.  But  all  of  those  accomplish- 
ments do  not  add  up  to  the  woman  that  I 
know  Mary  Lasker  to  be. 

What  makes  Mary  Lasker  unique  la  her 
burning  desire  every  moment  of  her  life  to 
leave  this  world  a  better  place  than  she 
found  It.  It  Is  her  selflessness  that  makes  her 
stand  out. 

Every  day  that  I  have  know  her,  she  Is 
busy  trying  to  drive  disease  underground. 
Every  day  she  tries  to  help  the  entire  medi- 
cal community  take  a  step  forward  in  Its 
elTorts  to  find  cures  for  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease and  stroke. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  has  done  more  for 
legislation  In  that  field  than  Mary,  I  don't 
know  him.  That  is  why  we  are  all  here  to- 
night to  honor  her.  That  is  why  I  said  she 
Is  one  of  the  few  persons  I  have  met  who 
could  truthfully  say  to  herself  that  she  has 
done  enough. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  Mary 
Lasker  tonight,  despite  all  her  acoompllsh- 
ments,  it  may  be  that  her  greatest  con- 
tribution is  yet  to  come.  It  may  be  that  she 
will  be  remembered  most  for  being  In  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  establish  a  na- 
tional concentrated  single  agency  to  attack 
cancer  and  to  cure  cancer  for  all  Americans. 

If  she  Is  successful,  I  promise  you  that  I 
am  going  to  come  all  the  way  back  to  New 
York  some  day  and  help  honor  her  again.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  important  item  on 
America's  long  list  of  priorities  tonight  than 
the  national  conquest  of  cancer  and  I  can't 
think  of  a  single  person  that  Is  more  likely 
to  conquest  It  than  Mary. 

As  I  read  that  line,  I  thought  of  an  old 
story  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard,  but 
I  thought  it  only  came  from  Texas. 

One  time  one  of  our  popular  Baptist 
preachers  had  a  call  from  a  internal  revenue 
agent.  He  said,  "I  was  just  looking  over  the 
return  of  Mr.  X  and  I  see  where  he  said  on 
his  return  that  he  gave  your  Baptist  church 
a  thousand  dollars  last  year.  I  just  wanted  to 
confirm  It." 

There  was  a  long  hesitancy.  He  could  hear 
some  deep  breathing  from  the  pastor  on  the 
phone.  And  finally  he  said,  "Well,  he  did  or 
he  will." 

I  don't  know  really  what  is  in  the  test 
tube  m  the  laboratory.  I  listened  to  Dr. 
Holland  with  great  interest.  Mary  may  have 
already  conquered  the  cancer  problem,  but 
If  she  hasn't,  she  will. 

I  have  always  believed  that  every  child  in 
this  country  has  the  right  to  all  the  education 
that  he  can  take.  I  also  believe  that  every 
person  has  the  right  to  all  the  health  care 
that  an  enlightened  nation  can  provide. 
Mary  Lasker  is  leading  the  fight  In  this  coun- 
try for  both  and  I  predict  that  any  bUl  that 
comes  out  of  Congress  In  the  conquest  of 
cancer  wUl  bear  her  imprint  all  across  its 
forehecMl. 

So  tonight  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself  I  present 
the  American  Cancer  Society  Award,  the  Al- 
fred P.  Sloan  Memorial  Award  to  Mary  Las- 
ker. The  award  Is  for  what  she  has  already 
done,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  In  my 
Judgement  this  Is  just  the  beginning. 


Response   or   ^;as.   Albeet   D.   L^skes 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  gener- 
osity to  me  and  thank  you  for  your  support 
In  canoer  research  always,  when  you  were 
in  the  Senate  and  when  you  were  In  the 
White  House.  Thank  you  and  Lady  Bird  for 
here  tonight  to  lend  yotir  strength 
the  conquest  of  canoer. 
you,  Benno  Schmidt,  Lauranoe 
Sfeller,  Paul  Williams,  and  everyone  in 
^room  for  your  ooiirageoua  fight  against 
cancer. 

Now  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  column  by 
Ann  lAndars  which  appeared  In  out-of-town 
nawip^Mrt  %  few  weeiks  ago,  somewhat 
amendad  by  me. 

Here  H  la. 

Dear  fimuis.  if  you  want  to  be  part  of  an 
effort  that  may  save  millions  of  llTee.  mayba 
your  own,  stay  with  me.  Who  among  us  has 
not  lost  a  loved  one  to  canoer?  Is  there  a 
■Ingle  person  in  my  audience  so  lucky  that 
his  life  has  not  been  changed  In  some  way 
by  this  cruel  disease?  More  Americans  died 
of  oanoer  in  1980  than  were  killed  In  four 
yaais  of  Woild  War  n.  Of  the  300  million 
Americans  alive  today,  60  million  will  de- 
velop oanoer,  and  approximately  34  million 
will  dla  at  it  unless  we  find  preventions  and 
new  oures.  Cancer  claims  more  lives  of  more 
children  \inder  fifteen  years  of  age  than  any 
other  illnesB. 

How  many  of  us  have  asked  the  question, 
"If  this  great  country  of  ours  can  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  why  cant  we  find  a  c\ire  for 
canoer?"  Well,  one  reason  Is  that  we  have 
never  launched  a  big  enough  national  cam- 
paign, a  real  united  effort  against  this  killer. 
Another  reason  is  money.  The  funds  desig- 
nated for  medical  reeearch  In  America  are 
Inadequate.  The  lion's  share  of  the  tax  dollar 
goes  to  military  defense. 

Soon,  probably  tomorrow,  a  bill  will  come 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  at  least  be- 
fore a  Senate  comialttee,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity. This  bill  la  sponsored  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Javlts.  and  other  senators.  A 
somewhat  similar  bill  will  be  Introduced 
which  will  be  supported  by  President  Nixon 
and  others  so  we  have  hopes  that  a  strong 
bill  will  emerge  soon  from  the  committee. 

The  propoeed  national  cancer  authority  or 
cancer  cure  bill  would  be  an  agency  similar 
to  NASA,  which  put  men  on  the  moon.  This 
conqueet  of  canoer  bill  demands  the  highest 
priority  to  be  given  to  devise  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  cure  of  canoer 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Today,  you  here  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  part  of  the  mightiest  offensive  against  a 
single  disease  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

If  enough  citizens  let  their  senators  and 
congressmen  know  that  they  want  canoer 
conquered,  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  urge  each  of  you  who  hears  me  tonight  to 
write  to  two  senators  and  congressmen  at 
once,  or  better  yet  send  telegrams.  Your  mes- 
sage need  consist  of  only  four  words — vote  to 
conquer  cancer,  and  sign  your  name. 

No  one  can  do  everything,  but  each  of  us 
here  can  do  something  more.  Wc  can  notify 
Congress  of  our  wishes  and  we  can  give  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  your  resolve  to- 
night could  reshape  the  lives  of  millions. 
Let's  gel.  going.  God  bless  you  and  thank  you. 


RECENT     ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR 
RIBICOFP  ON  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
remarkably  clearsighted  and  penetrat- 
ing speech,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Cc«mectlcut  (Mr.  RiBicorF) 
addressed  the  Management  Center  of 
Europe-Annual  East-West  Trade  Ccm- 
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ference     in    Budapest,     Hungary,     on 
June  15,  1971. 

In  his  speech  Senator  Ribicoff  drew 
attentl(»i  to  the  fact  that  while  eoo- 
nomica  Is  increasingly  becoming  the 
dominant  factor  in  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
persists  in  thinking  in  cold  war  terms, 
in  concentrating  on  political  and  mili- 
tary aspects  of  tntemational  relations. 
He  cautions  both  the  countries  of  the 
East  and  West  that  It  is  time  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  "while  politicians  and 
diplomats  still  argue  over  the  same  old 
tired  political  issues,  businessmen  and 
bankers  are  reaiTanging  the  basic  nature 
of  relations  between  peoples  and  states." 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  becoming 
more  economically  dependent  on  each 
other.  Yet,  If  both  the  countries  of  East 
and  West  are  to  be  able  to  greatly  ex- 
pand trade,  the  formidable  barriers  im- 
peding trade  and  commerce  between  East 
and  West  must  first  be  overcome.  Great 
differences  exist  between  the  operations 
of  market  and  nonmarket  economies.  In 
order  to  achieve  better  mutual  under- 
standing of  our  different  systems.  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF  has  proposed  that  a  new 
program  of  exchanges  be  established  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  East  and  the 
United  States.  A  new  body  of  trained 
men  would  be  created  having  the  exper- 
tise to  develop  trade  and  Investment  op- 
portunities now  being  lost  from  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  different  economies. 
Increased  contact  and  cooperation  via 
this  program  would  establish  another 
means  to  further  advance  the  goal  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  East  and 
West. 

As  a  longtime  proponent  of  East- West 
trade.  I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff's  timely  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  and  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Most  men  in  political  life  who  started 
their  careers  In  government  in  the  1940's 
have  focused  their  attention  on  the  political 
and  military  aspects  of  foreign  problems.  This 
should  come  as  no  great  surprise  given  the 
military  conflicts  and  feverish  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities of  this  turbulent  period.  Oiix  view 
of  the  world,  and  of  our  own  countries'  des- 
tinies was  shaped  In  an  era  when  giant  men 
moved  acroes  the  stage  of  history. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  during  that 
period  were  led  by  epic  leaders,  who  for  good 
or  111.  were  able  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory through  the  force  of  their  own  intellects 
and  personalities.  The  United  States  had 
Franklin  Roosevelt;  England,  Winston  Chur- 
chill; France,  Charles  de  Oeulle;  and  Russia, 
Joseph  St€klln. 

The  energlee  of  statesmen  and  govern- 
ments were  directed  toward  the  redrawing 
of  political  boundaries  and  the  preservation 
of  a  strategic  balance  of  power. 

During  the  second  World  War,  my  own 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to 
put  aside  their  ideological  dlflerenoee  and 
join  together  to  save  Europe  from  the  spectre 
of  Nazism. 

Following  the  war,  the  face  of  the  globe 
was   drastically   rearranged,   and  the   world 
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shuddered  tinder  the  impact  of  a  number  of 
reroluttosu  occurring  simultaneouily— any 
one  of  which  alone  would  have  had  the  moat 
far  reaohing  coneequenoes. 

CMonlal  rule  was  overthrown  m  most  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — and  fledgling 
governments  struggled  to  provide  for  their 
peoplee. 

A  populatlcm  explosion  in  ttie  tmderde- 
veloped  nations  oomclded  with  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  producing  dangerous 
instahiUUes. 

The  dawning  of  a  nuclear  age  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  aU  manlOnd  for  the 
first  time. 

The  delicate  balance  of  poww  maintained 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  replaced 
by  the  emergence  of  two  superpowers. 

A  revolution  In  technology  and  sclentiflc 
progress  offered  the  promise  of  imprece- 
dented  abundance  and  prosperity. 

But  old  attitudes  and  thlnUng  persisted. 
Instead  of  hameesing  their  energies  to  meet 
the  ohaUenges  of  all  of  the  great  changes 
takmg  place,  the  nations  of  both  East  and 
West  allowed  a  cold  war  to  come  between 
them  and  divert  their  Umited  resources. 

Ironically,  it  was  economic  growth,  not  the 
support  of  military  establishments,  which 
became  the  number  one  priority  of  the  two 
defeated  Axis  powers — 0«many  and  Japan. 
And  their  stunning  recovery  and  prosperity 
today  attests  to  this  singleness  of  ptu'poee, 
and  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  economic  gain 
rather  than  military  power. 

Increasmgly,  technological,  econ(»nlc  and 
trade  considerations  are  determining  the  na- 
ture of  relations  between  nations.  American 
diplomacy  during  the  past  two  decades  Illus- 
trates how  theae  new  realities  were  largely 
ignored. 

While  the  United  States  was  concerned 
with  tke  NATO  order  of  battle,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  more  concerned 
with  gathering  orders  for  Volkswagens.  WhUe 
the  U.S.  was  placing  restrictions  on  its  ex- 
ports to  the  East,  Western  European  trade 
with  the  East  was  flourUblng. 

I  am  convinced  that  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  Century,  eoopolltlcs  will  replace 
geopolitics  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

I  am  also  oonvlnoed  that  because  of  this. 
It  is  time  to  relegate  the  Cold  War  to  the 
pages  of  history.  In  1071  this  is  exactly  where 
it  belongs. 

The  recently  concluded  treaties  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oeimany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  Poland  bear  witness. 

And  the  increasing  trade  and  mvestment 
flows  between  East  and  West  also  bear 
witness. 

"WhUe  iwllticians  and  diplomats  still  argue 
over  the  same  old  tired  political  issues,  busl- 
neaamea  and  bankers  are  rearranging  the  ba- 
sic nature  of  relations  between  states  and 
peoples.  WhUe  the  generals  still  busy  them- 
selves with  planning  their  war  games  and 
maneuvers,  increasing  commerce  between 
East  and  Weet,  and  the  growing  mtemation- 
allzatlon  of  production,  are  making  the  Idea 
of  a  major  armed  conflict  in  Europe  an 
abaurdlty. 

The  activities  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  the  increasing  use  of  Joint  ven- 
tui^a  and  consortiums  are  crossing  frontiers 
and  erasing  national  boundaries  more  surely 
and  BWlfUy  than  the  passage  of  armies  and 
the  conclusion  of  pe(u:e  treaties.  For  20  years 
the  umted  Nations  has  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  deflaatlon  of  "aggression".  But  it  cer- 
tainly takes  much  less  time  than  that  for 
businessmen  repreeenting  different  nations 
and  economic  systems  to  bind  themaelTee  to- 
gether In  a  mutually  beneficial  contract. 

Whether  one  likes  It  or  not,  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  becoming  more  dependent  on 
each  other.  Those  who  are  actively  engaged 
m  expanding  trade  and  transmitting  tech- 
nology between  East  and  Weet  are  m  the 


front  ranks  of  those  creating  theae  strong 
bonds  at  mutual  mterdependenoe. 

What  we  don't  need  m  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  impUcaUons  of  such  a  r^Adly 
changing  world  .are  attempts  at  simple  so- 
lutions. One  of  my  own  coimtrymen,  some  60 
years  ago,  apUy  sUted — "for  every  htiman 
protilem,  there  IB  a  solution  which  is  neat, 
simple— and  wrong". 

The  simple  solutions  of  a  much  simpler 
bygone  age  just  don't  work  anymore.  Ta» 
time  is  past  due  for  all  national  leaders  to 
discard  the  notion  that  exports  are  good  and 
Imports  are  bad.  This  is  the  same  as  saying 
production  is  good  and  consumption  is  bad. 
Or— that  our  standard  of  living  Improves 
when  we  give  value  away,  but  not  when  we 
receive  value  in  turn. 

It  is  time  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  proc- 
eas  of  mtamatlonal  trade  mcreases  produc- 
tivity as  surely  as  machinery  and  technology 
does. 

And  any  leader — of  either  East  or  West — 
who  ignores  the  economic  implications  of 
his  political  actions  does  so  at  liis  peril. 

As  far  as  my  own  country  is  concerned, 
much  should  be  done  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  East.  Important  steps 
In  this  direction  have  already  been  taken. 

The  number  of  items  on  otu'  list  of  re- 
stricted exports  to  the  East  is  steadily 
shrinking.  This  Is  reflected  most  dramatically 
m  the  steady  increase  m  American  exports  to 
the  East.  In  1980.  they  totaUed  $248  mllUon. 
In  1070  this  rose  to  BSSS  mUlion.  And  baaed 
on  the  current  year's  first  quarter  figures,  ex- 
ports m  1971  should  reach  $460  mllUon.  This 
has  come  about  largely  through  legislation 
passed  In  1009  which  put  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  record  as  endOTSlng  ex- 
panded trade  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Lees  than  two  weeks  ago,  export  licenses 
for  sophisticated  industrial  processes  total- 
ling $100  million  were  approved.  More  license 
approvals  can  be  expected  In  the  near  future. 
And  on  the  day  I  left  for  Europe,  the  es- 
teemed Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  need  for  expanded  trade 
with  the  Ehtst,  Including  China.  This  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  the  increasmg  support 
in  the  Congress  for  closer  ties. 

Since  1068  Exlmbank  credits  have  not  been 
available  to  finance  American  exports  to  the 
East.  However,  only  this  past  April  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  voiced  its  mtention  to 
make  such  credits  available  again.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  done. 

Such  actions  taken  by  my  own  country, 
however,  will  not  get  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  barriers  to  Increased  East- 
West  trade.  Trade  must  be  a  two-way  street — 
and  at  present,  there  is  a  broad  avenue  at  ex- 
ports from  West  to  East,  but  only  a  narrow 
path  from  East  to  West.  Both  Western  Eur- 
ope and  the  United  States  enjoy  too  healthy 
a  trade  surplus  with  the  East.  One  Im- 
portant step  that  can  be  taken  by  my  own 
country  is  the  extension  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment  to  all  the  countries  at  East- 
em  Europe. 

But  this  Is  not  a  magical  formula  which 
will  automatically  enable  the  East  to  sell 
enough  to  the  United  States  to  close  this 
trade  gap.  There  is  stUl  much  that  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  must  do  to  im- 
prove their  export  position. 

They  must  be  willing  to  commit  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  economies  to  foreign  trade, 
and  cease  to  regard  it  as  an  activity  designed 
only  to  supplement  domestic  economic  capa- 
bilities. They  must  be  prepared  to  develop 
industries  geared  to  exports,  and  be  more 
willing  to  depend  on  imports.  They  must 
seek  greater  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  market  and  consumer 
tastes,  if  they  are  to  sell  their  products. 

It  is  self-defeating  to  talk  of  an  expansion 
of  East-West  trade  U  the  present  Imbalance 
in  East-West  trade  is  not  corrected.  The 
figiires    Involved    are    dismal.    If    Western 
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Europ«  continues  to  maintain  the  same 
plUB  in  Its  trade  with  the  Eaat  as  It  haa 
In  the  pact  few  years,  by  1980  there 
a  projected  $8JS  bllUon  trade  gap.  The 
of   my   own   country's   exports   to   the 
this  year  will  be  almost  double  that  of  i0iat 
It  Imports.  I 

Aside  from  vigorous  trade  expansion  |ro- 
grams,  the  East  must  also  Inject  Itself  iSore 
forcefully  Into  the  mainstream  of  Inteiia- 
tlonal  trade  and  Investment.  The  examp^  of 
Poland's  accession  to  the  GATT  shoul<t  be 
emulated  elsewhere.  There  should  be  n^ore 
active  Interest  shown  in  gaining  member^ilp 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank 

I  realize  full  well  that  these  steps  are  g^ot 
without  certain  risks.  But  It  should  be  4^- 
phaslzed  that  both  risks  and  the  benflflts 
will  have  to  be  shared  equally  by  both  BMt 
and  West.  Unless  both  sides  show  a  wllll^- 
ness  to  move  off  dead  center  In  settling  of 
decades-old  minor  disputes,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  together  the  fruits  of  Increased 
commercial  relations. 

Important  changes  have  already  talKn 
place  in  the  economies  of  the  East — and  I 
know  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with  tfce 
rapid  pace  of  reform  undertaken  here  In 
Hungary,  with  Ite  New  Economic  Mechanism. 
These  changes  are  essential  In  meeting  tt^e 
requirements  of  International  trade  apd 
they  have  not  been  taken  without  atteiad- 
ant  risks.  In  experimenting  with  dlfler«nt 
ways  of  modernizing  and  Industrializing,  ttie 
East  should  feel  it  will  be  able  to  draw  more 
freely  and  easily  upon  the  experience,  tech- 
nology and  Investment  capital  of  the  Wast. 
But  it  wUl  not  be  able  to  do  so  unless  it  offers 
more  information  and  greater  assurance  to 
Western  investors  and  partners. 

At  the  same  time  the  West  must  be  wlUlfig 
to  provide  even  more  than  material  assist- 
ance. It  still  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  major  trading  countries,  the  U.S.,  tbe 
EEC  and  Japan,  to  establish  workable  norgis 
of  International  trade  and  Investment.  The 
recent  OECD  ministerial  meeting,  which  I 
attended  in  Paris  last  week,  offered  promise 
that  a  start  has  been  made  in  this  directlCBi. 
A  high-level  consultative  body  has  been  get 
up  to  examine  the  current  barriers  to  ||i- 
creased  international  trade  and  investment. 
Unless  all  of  the  trading  nations  of  tifce 
world  get  behind  efforts  to  harmonize  aftd 
rationalize  world  trade,  the  great  conflicts  of 
the  1980's  might  well  be  trade  wars  between 
warring  economic  blocs. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  nations  realize  th»t 
efficiency  means  greater  reliance  on  econongc 
rather  than  political  considerations,  both 
market  and  non-market  economic  systenfts 
will  inevitably  move  closer  to  each  oth«r. 
It  has  been  predicted  that  by  1980  two-thlr*8 
of  all  the  employment  in  the  United  States 
will  be  In  the  service  Industries,  and  only 
one-third  in  the  production  of  goods.  As  thts 
same  division  holds  true  In  other  countries, 
and  the  export  of  services  increases,  it  will 
become  Imperative  for  people  to  begin  to 
understand  the  workings  of  different  eco- 
nomic systems  much  better  than  they  do 
today. 

The  communications  and  peychologickl 
barriers  impeding  trade  and  commerce  re- 
main formidable.  The  differences  between  the 
operations  of  state  operated  monopolies  tB 
a  non-market  economy,  and  the  mechanisDK 
used  by  private  cooperations  in  my  own 
country  are  great.  Unfamlllarity  with 
methods  and  Institutions  breeds  distrust  ana 
a  reluctance  to  even  consider  commercial 
relations.  While  It  will  be  more  difficult  to 
tear  down  emotional  barriers.  It  should  be 
lees  difficult  to  overcome  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  order  to  achieve  better  mutual  undefw 
■tandlng  of  our  different  system.s,  I  shal 
propose  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
upon  my  return,  that  a  new  program  of  e«» 
changes  be  established  with  the  purpose  of 


expanding  trade  between  countries  of  the 
Sect  and  the  United  SUtM. 

Participants  In  this  program  would  in- 
clude graduate-level  uxUvacalty  studenta, 
teachers,  oocporatlon  executtTse  and  bankers 
In  my  country,  and  studenta,  teachers,  for- 
eign trade  officials,  and  state  trading  monop- 
oly representatives  of  Eastern  countries. 

In  order  to  be  of  practical  value,  the  dura- 
tion of  these  vlslU  would  be  at  least  one  year 
and  perhaps  two.  The  time  spent  abroad 
should  be  allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  In- 
clude roughly  equal  periods  of  theory  and 
practice.  For  example,  nine  months  would 
be  spent  at  a  university  and  nine  months  In 
the  offices  of  an  American  Industry  or  bank, 
or  In  an  Eastern  European  state  trading  or- 
ganization, or  foreign  trade  ministry. 

A  grantee  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  working  knowledge  of  the  flnan- 
clal  and  trading  structures  of  the  country 
he  baa  visited  and  some  actual  time  spent 
in  the  other  fellow's  shoes.  The  new  exper- 
tise gained  could  go  a  long  way  in  expand- 
ing U.S.  trade  with  the  East.  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  program  could  not  include  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and  all 
countries  outside  of  Europe  with  non-market 
economies — including  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

In  order  for  a  program  of  this  kind  to  be 
successful,  the  costs  and  the  responsibility 
for  its  operation  will  have  to  be  shared 
equally  by  all  the  participants.  By  creating 
such  a  body  of  trained  men,  trade  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  now  being  lost  by 
both  sides  could  be  developed  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

A  program  of  this  kind  will  also  establish 
another  important  channel  of  fruitful  con- 
tact between  East  and  West  on  a  noncon- 
frontation  level. 

Diplomatic  discussions  are  too  cautious 
and  too  restricted  by  outworn  attitudes. 

C\Utural  exchanges  do  not  reach  into  the 
very  inner  workings  of  a  society — and  are 
usually  too  fleeting.  Exchanges  of  people  di- 
rectly involved  in  producing  tangible  bene- 
fits for  both  sides  offer  the  greatest  chance 
of  success. 

Ultimately,  only  by  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  base  of  discussions  and  meetings 
between  representatives  of  East  and  West 
can  the  Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  be 
translated  into  reality. 

Through  mutual  efforts  and  good  will  on 
both  sides,  and  by  a  keener  appreciation  of 
how  truly  small  the  world  has  become,  we 
win  all  benefit  from  what  each  nation  has 
to  offer  in  the  marketplaces  of  goods  and 
ideas. 

The  role  that  all  of  you  here  today  will 
play  m  this  process  Is  crucial.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly one  of  opening  markets,  maximizing  prof- 
its, or  creating  material  wealth.  By  improv- 
ing economic  relations  between  East  and 
West,  and  by  inducing  greater  responsibility 
and  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  you  will  also  be  perfect- 
ing the  arts  of  peace.  I  can  think  of  no 
worthier  calling. 


in  many  ways.  I  knew  him  as  a  personal 
friend — let  me  say  that  we  were  on  the 
same  football  squad  at  the  University  of 
Washington — as  weU  as  a  hlg:hly  dedi- 
cated and  extremely  competent  expert  in 
ftsheries  and  other  wildlife  management. 

Mr.  President,  when  Clarence  Pautzke 
was  laid  to  rest  on  August  18,  he  was  eu- 
logized by  John  Biggs,  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Depsu-tment  of  Ecol- 
ogy. The  following  day,  Oeorg  N.  Meyers, 
the  sports  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
referred  to  Clarence  as  "the  blithe  spirit 
of  Mr.  Steelhead." 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  Clarence 
Pautzke  as  a  man,  friend,  sportsman  and 
fisheries  expert,  is  told  by  these  two 
men  far  more  eloquently  than  could  1, 
and  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  documents  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


DEATH  OP  CLARENCE  PAUTZKE, 
FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  INTERIOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  people  of  my  State  and  of 
the  entire  Nation,  lost  a  faithful  and  ded- 
icated servant.  Clarence  Pautzke  is  re- 
membered by  most  of  us  in  the  Senate  as 
the  man  President  Kennedy  named  as 
commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  Later,  President  Johnson 
made  him  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, for  Pish,  Wildlife,  Parks  and  Ma- 
rine Resources. 

Clarence  Pautzke  was  a  giant  of  a  man 


EtTLOOT    TO    CUULXNCZ    F.    PATTTZXI 

(By  John  A.  Biggs) 
We  have  come  here  all  of  us  together,  as 
a  family,  and  as  a  family  of  friends  to  say 
a  prayer  and  a  few  words  about  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  friend  to  all  of  us.  That  there 
are  so  many  of  us.  is  a  measure  of  the  affec- 
tion that  all  of  us  have  felt  for  Clarence 
Pautzke. 

Clarence  was  born  in  Auburn,  he  spent  his 
early  life  living  on  a  farm  near  the  mouth  of 
Sooe  Creek.  It  was  there  that  he  learned  to 
love  the  outdoors  and  the  things  of  nature. 
He  attended  high  school  In  Auburn  and 
there  becanie  an  athlete — an  outstanding 
athlete.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
began  to  develop  and  be  known  for  his  great 
personality,  something  which  won  Mm  ao 
many  friends  literally  throughout  the  world, 
and  also  to  be  known  for  the  compassion,  for 
the  understanding,  and  for  the  friendship 
that  he  was  so  generously  willing  to  offer 
to  everyone. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Washington 
as  an  athlete.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest 
athletes  the  University  has  ever  known,  and 
here  at  the  University,  he  found  his  life's 
profeaalon — the  profession  of  fishery  man- 
agement. He  enrolled  In  the  School  of  Fish- 
eries and  learned  about  the  basics  of  fish  Ufe 
and  the  basics  of  fish  management  programs, 
but  perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all,  he 
learned  to  value  and  to  understand  these 
great  things  of  nature.  Clarence  was  always 
very  proud  of  his  association  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  the  School  of 
Fisheries.  He  often  turned  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  School  of  Fisheries  for  coun- 
sel, advice  and  guidance.  He  carried  the  flag 
of  the  University  and  the  University's  faculty 
very  proudly  wherever  he  went. 

Meta  and  Clarence  have  been  married  for 
more  than  30  years.  Theirs  has  been  a  rich 
and  a  full  marriage;  one  to  which  both  gave 
great  quantities  of  love  and  affection,  and 
both  of  them  drew  strength  from  It  They 
have  3  children  in  which  they  have  taken 
great  pride:  Maxlne.  Mlml  and  Clarence.  To 
my  certain  knowledge,  one  of  the  great  things 
about  Clarence  Pautzlce's  life  was  his  chil- 
dren. He  loved  them  and  was  proud  of  them, 
and  they  have  had  great  meaning  to  him. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  wild- 
life agent  with  the  State  Game  Department; 
he  quickly  became  a  fisheries  biologist,  and 
developed  in  the  State  Game  Department  the 
outstanding  flishery  management  programs 
which  the  Department  became  known  for. 
The  programs  of  steelhead  management,  the 
programs  of  lake  management,  and  the  fish- 
ery programs,  generally,  of  the  Department 
of    Game,    had    their    origin    In    Clarence 
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Pautzke.  He  was  the  person  who  had  the 
vision  and  the  Initiative  and  the  competitive 
spirit  to  bring  them  Into  being. 

He  left  the  E>epartment  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor and  went  to  the  Department  of  Fisheries. 
Where  again,  he  was  able  to  endow  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  with 
initiative,  with  spirit,  and  with  new  horizons. 
From  there,  he  went  to  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and  Game  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector, and  helped  develop  and  lay  down  the 
basic  rules  and  policies  of  conservation  for 
the  magnificent  resources  of  fish  and  wildlife 
which  that  state  has  continued  to  employ. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  him  as  Oom- 
mlssloner  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  President  Johnson  ^pointed  him 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  charge 
of  this  Nation's  programs  of  fish,  wildlife  and 
parks.  His  infiuence  and  his  leadership  were 
felt  throughout  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  World  and  its  oceans,  where 
the  fishery  and  wildlife  programs  of  the 
United  States  have  been  known  and  have 
been  identified.  The  honor  of  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  Is  the  highest  honor 
any  person  can  hold  in  the  field  of  fishery 
and  wildlife  management.  It  is  the  highest 
professional  position  that  this  country  can 
offer.  It  was  to  all  of  us,  a  credit  that  he 
could  achieve  this,  and  he  is  the  only  person 
from  the  State  of  Washington  who  has  ever 
earned  such  a  great  honor;  he  earned  it  all 
the  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  he 
earned  it  by  the  great  things  and  great 
qualities  which  were  his  personality. 

During  the  war.  he  began  a  brilliant  Naval 
career;  Joining  the  Navy  as  an  enlisted  man 
and  leaving  the  Navy  as  a  Commander,  which 
was  once  again  an  illustration  of  the  things 
he  could  do. 

To  my  knowledge,  Clarence  Pautzke  was  a 
deeply  religious  man.  He  found  his  way  to 
worship  God  and  to  serve  God  in  the  out- 
doors He  had  a  great  love  and  a  great  under- 
standing of  the  lakes,  the  streams,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  forests  of  this  State  and  of 
this  Nation.  In  a  very  imaginative  way,  he 
developed  programs  to  provide  for  greater 
conservation  and  care  of  these  resources.  But, 
especially,  he  loved  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  wild  things  that  live  in  the  lakes, 
the  streiuns,  and  the  forests.  He  developed 
programs  that  gave  them  greater  protection 
than  ever  before  and  greater  understanding. 
He  literally  brought  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  the  minds  of  people  throughout  this 
country  a  new  dignity  for  and  new  under- 
standings of  wildlife  values  and  the  irreplace- 
able values  of  these  things. 

He  alerted  the  people  of  this  State  and  of 
this  Nation  to  the  need  to  take  care  of  these 
wild  things.  This  alertness,  this  awarpness. 
are  spelled  out  today  In  many  of  this  State's 
and  this  Nation's  programs  of  fishery  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  especially  the 
philosophies  of  average  people  having  to  do 
with  the  meaning  of  these  wild  things  and 
the  need  for  mankind  to  understand  and 
take  care  of  them.  Tills  was  his  way  of 
serving  God  and  he  served  God  In  an  oiit- 
standlng  way. 

So,  I  say  now  to  you.  Clarence,  from  all  of 
us.  the  people  In  this  room  and  the  people 
throughout  the  world  who  have  known  you 
and  to  whom  you  have  meant  so  much — 
go  with  God.  You  leave  this  world  a  better 
place  than  you  found  It.  and  you  leave  in  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  each  one  of  us  a 
place  and  a  part  that  no  one  will  ever 
replace. 


[Prom  the  Seattle  "nmes.  Aug.  19   1971] 
The  Blithe  SPiarr  of  Mr.  Steklhe.^d 
(By  Georg  N.  Meyers i 
He   was   a   moose.   Crockery  rattled   when 
he  walked.  His  handshake  was  like  the  col- 
lapse of  mountains.  Strangers  said  he   bad 
the  air  of  a  man  forever  looking  for  a  tele- 
phone book  to  tear  In  half. 


Forty  years  after  he  played  end  for 
Auburn's  undefeated  football  team,  the  high 
school  honored  him  as  its  outstanding 
graduate.  As  a  University  of  Washington 
football  player,  he  left  a  legend  far  beyond 
his  visible  skills.  He  was  behind  the  plate 
for  the  Husky  baseball  team  that  won  a 
Northern  Division  championship  in   1932. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  once  convened  a 
Joint  session  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and 
Seattle's  Mayor  Gordon  Clinton  proclaimed 
a  "Clarence  Pautzke  Day." 

But,  to  fishermen  of  the  state,  he  was — and 
will  be  remembered  as — "Mr.  Steelhead." 

The  burly  frame  whose  principal  attribute 
on  the  gridiron  was  Intimidation  housed  a 
mind  commandeered  by  his  nation  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  International 
fisheries. 

In  1966,  the  Puget  Sound  Sports  Writers 
and  Sportscasters'  Association  gave  him  its 
highest  accolade,  the  Sullivan  Award,  for 
developing  the  game-fishing  of  steelhead  In 
Washington's  rivers  and  streams. 

In  30  years  with  the  State  Game  and 
Fisheries  Departments,  he  was  on  Intermit- 
tent call  for  broader  duties — a  Journey  to 
Russia  to  study  hatchery  techniques,  a  voy- 
age to  Bikini  to  observe  the  effects  on  marine 
life  of  the  atom-bomb  tests. 

On  retirement  as  assistant  director  of  the 
State  Fisheries  Department,  he  was  snapped 
up  by  Alaska  as  assistant  commissioner  of 
Its  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  President 
Kennedy  stole  him  away  as  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
President  Johnson  made  him  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  for  fish,  wildlife,  parks 
and   marine   resources. 

Retired  from  that  grind,  be  tapered  off  as 
a  Congressional  consultant  on  fisheries.  Re- 
cently, he  returned  to  Seattle  and  "retired" 
again — this  time,  be  said,  for  good. 

It  must  have  taken  a  while  for  associates  in 
the  austere  halls  of  government  to  accept 
that,  except  when  talking  fish  and  game  like 
a  beady-eyed  scientist.  Clarence  Pautzke 
rarely  drew  a  serious  breath. 

His  fondest  memory  as  a  Husky  was  plead- 
ing with  this  coach,  Jimmy  Phelan,  to 
switch  him  from  end  to  guard.  He  got  his 
chance  when  Chuck  Lappenbusch  needed  an 
operation  Just  before  the  game  against  the 
1930  Washington  State  Cougars  who  went 
to  the  Rose  Bowl. 

"I  tried  for  four  days  to  learn  the  signals 
and  finally  wrote  'em  on  my  pants  leg," 
Pautzke  liked  to  recall.  "Bob  Palmer,  the 
other  guard,  was  scared  to  death.  The  guards 
pulled  a  lot.  He  was  afraid  I'd  run  the  wrong 
way  and  squash  him. 

"In  the  game.  I  pulled  back  and  started 
running  along  the  line.  All  I  could  see  was  a 
row  of  big  seats.  They  all  looked  alike.  So  I 
picked  out  the  biggest  one  and  slammed 
Into  it." 

That  seat  was  the  projjerty  of  Paul  Sch- 
wegler,  Washington's  All-American  tackle. 
Paul  picked  himself  up  and  yelled:  "I  had  my 
man,  what  are  you   hitting  me  for?" 

As  a  freshman.  Pautzke  played  for  Phelan's 
predecessor,  Enoch  Bagshaw.  Those  Huskies 
often  took  on  teams  from  visiting  battle- 
ships. 

'The  games  didn't  count  toward  letters,  and 
a  lot  of  kids  got  in."  he  said.  "In  one  game, 
a  great  big  sailor-boy  tackle  with  his  hands 
wrapped  In  pretty  hefty  style  with  generous 
portions  of  tape  was  out  there  mauling  our 
first-string  end.  Bill  Snider. 

"Baggy  Jumped  off  the  bench  and  yelled: 
'Lordamlghty.  that  guy's  killing  Snider!  Get 
In  there,  Pautzke!'  That  pretty  well  told  me 
where  I  stood." 

Washington,  D.C.,  got  an  early  glimpse  of 
the  blithe  spirit  motivating  the  veteran  ad- 
ministrator whom  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
was  interviewing  for  federal  appointment  in 
1961. 

Pautzke  told  the  story  on  himself:  "Udall's 
door  was  guarded  by  a  woman  secretary.  She 


was  nice-looking  but  a  real  watchdog.  Every 
time  I'd  stand  up  and  start  for  the  office,  ^he 
would  say.  'Sit  down.' 

"When  I  went  back  the  next  day,  I  peered 
In.  There  she  was,  with  her  "sit  down'  look.  I 
sailed  my  hat  Into  the  room  and  said,  'Hey, 
watch  this!'  Before  the  hat  hit  the  floor,  I 
was  past  her  and  Into  Udall's  office." 

Two  Sundays,  savoring  his  latest  retire- 
ment, Pautzke  attended  a  25ih-annlversary 
reunion  with  his  fisheries  cronies  who  had 
sieved  the  Bikini  waters  after  the  bomb  blast. 

As  lisual,  be  told  his  funny  stories,  in- 
cluding the  laugh  he  got  at  Bikini  when  a 
five-foot  shark  bit  a  hole  In  a  two-man  rub- 
ber raft  he  occupied  with  a  Navy  medic,  who 
had  pulled  the  beast  aboard. 

While  the  air  hissed  out  of  the  raft,  be 
said,  he  plugged  the  hole  with  the  medic's 
head. 

As  the  reunion  party  broke  up.  Pautake 
told  his  friends  he  was  going  into  the  hospi- 
tal for  surgery  on  an  ailing  hip. 

The  operation  went  off  well.  Pour  days 
later,  his  heart  stopped.  Yesterday,  as  sports- 
men mourned,  the  big  moose,  Mr.  Steelhead. 
at  64,  was  laid  to  rest,  really  retired,  at  last. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  IN  DETROIT, 
MICH. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  a  Pedersd  district 
judge  in  Michigan  handed  down  a  de- 
cision finding  that  the  Detroit  school 
system,  which  has  been  integrated  for 
many,  many  years,  is  guilty  of  de  Jure 
and  de  facto  segregation. 

An  interesting  and  penetrating  ap- 
praisal of  that  decision  is  contained  in 
an  editorial  published  today  by  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  29,  1971] 

Can  Crry  Mxet  Chaijlxmgk  or  Inteceatinc 

Schools? 

The  potential  Impact  of  Judge  Stephen 
Roth's  finding  that  the  schools  of  Detroit 
are  de  jure  segregated  is  so  great  that  one 
can  scarcely  take  it  all  in.  The  scope  of  segre- 
gation here  Is  such  that  the  experience  In 
other,  smaller  communities  is  only  partially 
relevant. 

Thus,  it  is  in  Judge  Roth's  search  for 
remedies,  which  is  to  begin  Oct.  4,  that  the 
real  difficulty  will  come. 

Reading  Judge  Roth's  detailed  ruling,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  challenge  his  finding. 
A  long  history  of  discriminatory  public  pol- 
icy has  created  a  segregated  city.  More  re- 
cently, the  state's  action  In  overturning  the 
Detroit  school  board's  celebrated  "April  7" 
integration  plan  has  given  proof  of  state  in- 
volvement In  i>erpetuatlng  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  housing  pattern  in  the  city  is  no  ac- 
cident, as  Judge  Roth  concluded.  The  state's 
failure  to  provide  transportation  funds  for 
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Detroit  BCbool  children  influenced  the  pat- 
tern. The  effects  of  zoning  regulations,  of 
govemmental  and  quaslgovemmental  deci- 
sions have  left  their  mark  on  the  city.  ' 

But  even  though  this  Is  all  true,  Judge  / 
Roth  and  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  have 
an  enormous  practical  problem.  Olven  the 
great  distance  that  may  be  Involved,  how 
relevant  Is  busing  to  Detroit's  situation?  Are 
the  suburbs  being  kept  segregated  by  law 
and  are  they  properly  parties  to  this  suit?  In 
a  school  system  now  more  than  70  percent 
black,  Is  resegregatlon  avoidable? 

No  one  really  knows.  Judge  Roth  Is  push- 
ing out  Into  areas  beyond  which  most  Judges 
have  had  to  go.  The  scale  of  the  problem 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  separate  school 
units  nuike  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
funds  Is  not  as  relevant  to  this  case  as  the 
conunand  to  cope  with  these  Issues. 

It  Is  probably  worthwhile,  at  this  pre- 
liminary point,  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
funds  Is  not  as  relevant  to  this  case  as  the 
distribution  of  kids. 

Indeed,  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
relevant  Issue  of  all.  Busing,  while  It  Is  the 
l8su«  that  tears  mothers'  hearts  out,  Is  sub- 
ject to  finite  limits.  The  Inequity  In  the  flow 
of  funds  to  schools  across  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan need  be  subject  to  no  such  physical  or 
geographical  limits. 

In  other  words,  even  as  Judge  Roth  con- 
templates whether  children  of  differing  races 
must  go  to  school  together,  otoght  he  not  also 
to  weigh  the  distribution  of  funds? 

The  California  case,  with  Its  challenge  to 
the  unequal  distribution  of  funds,  Is  very 
much  to  the  point  In  this  case.  We  would 
see  In  that  more  potential  for  ending  dis- 
crimination In  metropolitan  Detroit  than  we 
can  in  busing,  though  that  may  come  too. 

The  next  year  will  be  an  extremely  trouble- 
some year  for  parents  in  Detroit  and  Its 
suburbs.  We  have  known  such  a  decision 
was  likely  to  come,  but  it  \7lll  not  be  much 
easier  for  having  been  anticipated.  Judge 
Roth  may  go  beyond  the  April  7  plan,  with 
Its  relatively  limited  Impact.  And  the  In- 
stability In  the  city's  neighborhoods  will  not 
be  allayed  by  the  long  process  of  working  out 
the  application  of  the  law. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  Is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Detroit  area  will  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  a  sense  of  Justice  and  respon- 
sibility and  that  Detrolters  will  overcome,  as 
others  have,  the  difficulties  In  applying  the 
law  to  our  circumstances. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  progrsun  for  t<Mnorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  Following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Senators  Byhd  of 
Virginia,  Harris,  and  Tunnsy. 

Following  the  orders  of  the 
tlon  of  Senators,  there  will  be 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  amendment  No. 
445  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  so- 
called  main  battle  tank  70  amendment. 
There  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours 
thereon,  followed  by  a  roUcall  vote  on 
that  amendment. 


recognl- 
a  period 


Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  so-called  end- 
the-war  amendment,  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
amendment  No.  437,  on  which  there  Is 
a  time  limitation  of  3  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote,  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  already  or- 
dered. 

Upon  disposition  of  that  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  amendment  No.  438,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FVlbbight)  dealing  with 
Rhodeslan  chrome  ore.  There  is  a  time 
limitation  on  that  amendment  of  2  hours, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there  will  im- 
doubtedly  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Senators,  therefore,  are  on  notice  that 
there  wiU  undoubtedly  be  at  least  three 
roUoall  votes  tomorrow,  and  possibly  ad- 
ditional rollcall  votes,  depending  upon 
whether  amendments  to  the  amendments 
are  offered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  30,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  29,  1971 : 

Omc*  or  Emekoenct  Preparedness 
Elmer  F.  Bennett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  vice  NUls  A.  Boe. 

Renegotiation  Board 

Richard  T.  Burress,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
WUUam  Henry  Harrison,  resigned. 

In  the  Coabt  Guard 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  : 

Klaus  Addle 
Carroll  H.  Hoist 
Richard  E.  Schmidt 
Alfred  P.  Howland 
James  E.  Cain 
Paul  K.  Bothmann 


Thomas  P.  Weber 
Richard  L.  Harvey 
Christopher  A.  Klefer 
James  A.  Kramer 
Charles  O.  Olll 
John  L.  Olen 
Timothy  A.  Thompson  Gilbert  O.  Montoya 
Michael  T.  Eberhardt    Roy  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Stanley  E.  Lehman        William  F.  Landry 
WUUam  T.  Mahoney      Kenneth  S.  Rollins,  Jr. 
John  L.  Spragrue 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Reed  C.  Mattlngly  Robert  T.  Ritchie 

Leon  K.  Thomas  Paul  M.  Regan 

William  8.  Grlswold  Craig  M.  Nicholson 

Duncan  P.  Johnson  Richard  O.  Jones 

Kendall  M.  Whiting  John  Rice 
John  L.  Parker 

In  the  An  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  of- 
floers  are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 


Firtt  lieutenant  to  captain 

A*ml,  John  C.  Jr.,  536066983. 
AbboU,  Robert  A.,  373468777. 
Abbott,  Wayne  B.,  134328098. 
AbeU.  Alexander  A.,  061366233. 
Abies.  Ch«rle«  D..  361646448. 
Abraham,  Quentln  D.,  369343476. 
Abrama,  Frederic  L.,  497441863. 
Abnuns,  Kenneth  H.  Jr.,  146303873. 
AdJuna,  Hsirold  Q.,  Jr.,  808388394. 
Adams,  Henry  R.,  312366886. 
Adams,  Jack  L.  327680198. 
Adams,  Jim  D.  Jr.  347766671. 
Adams,  John  W..  337360740. 
Adams,  Louis  J.  137341084. 
Adams  Thomas  L.,  360722388. 
Adams,  Walton  F.  Jr.,  231647295. 
Adamson,  Daniel  P.  Jr.,  466646023. 
Addlaon,  John  M.,  261627388. 
Adier,  John  W.,  310449700. 
Alcale,  Ronald  R.  J..  161346266. 
Altken  Douglas  B.,  172363737. 
Alau,  Henry  D.  K.,  676409292. 
Album,  Gary  R.  m.  620468669. 
Adrian.  Frederic  L.,  669680139. 
Alexander,  Joseph  R.,  646636666. 
Alexander.  Jon  R.,  608408823. 
Alexander.  Rudolph,  363688126. 
Alexander,  Thomas  W.,  421621706. 
Alfred,  Robert  E.  L.,  Jr.,  233688166. 
Alison,  Thomas  M.,  617440083. 
Allan,  Douglas  B.,  516463414. 
AUdredge,  Charles  H.  S.,  678681069. 
AUemand,  Kenneth  J.,  437664047. 
Allen,  Charles  C,  664627702. 
Allen,  James  D.,  431744426. 
AUen,  Mervln  B.,  628649384. 
Allen,  Paul  B.,  403631768. 
Allen,  Robert  E.,  673639833. 
AUyn,  George  8.,  Jr.,  066361890. 
Alme,  Marvin  L.,  617487336. 
Almqulat,  Tommy  B.,  410683687. 
Alsobrook,  James  E.,  Jr.,  366630103. 
Alton,  Stuart  L.,  301386697. 
Alverson,  Don  L.,  433636436. 
Amdor,  Stephen  L.,  333368675. 
Ames,  Laurence  W.,  079344748. 
Ammon.  Robert  V.,  343643434. 
Amoded,  James  M.,  486463131. 
Andersen,  Richard  D.,  634531605. 
Anderson,  David  S.  J.,  149331664. 
Anderson,  Donald  M.,  336349714. 
Anderson,  Howard  C,  641483606. 
Anderson,  James  C,  260644607. 
Anderson,  Michael  E..  474467630. 
Anderson,  Robert  M.,  622626110. 
Anderson,  Roger  L.,  342285477. 
Anderson,  Tim  G.,  347344292. 
Anderson,  WUUam  B.,  517466189. 
Andre,  Jerome  P.,  641428655. 
Andrllk.  Jerry  E.,  342347122. 
AngeU,  John  E.,  Jr.,  036288199. 
Angstadt,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  566620783. 
Ankeney,  Lawrence  A.,  166344348. 
Arceneaux,  Ronald  J..  436600321. 
Archey,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  577680083. 
Armlstead,  John  H.,  Jr.,  226681673. 
Armstrong,  Edwin  L.,  495463661. 
Amdt,  John  B.,  180321838. 
Arnholt,  Terry  J.,  350328887. 
Arnold,  Alfred  F.,  216420708. 
Arnold,  Larry  K.,  220403721. 
Arnold,  Robert  C,  539642224. 
Arnold,  Wayne  F.,  635425415. 
Arrlson,  John  R.,  158329353. 
Arroyo,  Joseph  A.,  568689128. 
Aschenbrenner,  Gerald  A.,  662660317. 
Ascher,  David  P..  299367171 . 
Ash.  Robert  K..  Jr.,  040328016 
Ast,  Daniel  A.,  509407146. 
Aston.  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  044326959. 
Astor,  Wally  Q.,  474363996. 
Atkins,  William  D.,  Jr..  464566890. 
Atkinson.  Lynn  A.,  307449231. 
Atwell.  Donald  C,  454685514. 
Atwood,  Argyle  P.,  Jr.,  258666648. 
Aubey,  James  A.,  137321724. 
Austin,  crharles  D..  043328023. 
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Ayoub,  Fred  M.,  466620857. 
Baarstad,  Roger  A..  688409839. 
Baasol.  Richard  W.,  611448846. 
Babbitt,  Clayt  M.,  Jr..  667488313. 
Babbitt,  George  T..  Jr.,  639388083. 
Bachelder,  Jon  P.,  371384373. 
Badgett,  WUllam  R.,  496843806. 
BadgweU.  Don  H.,  461739667. 
Bain,  James  D.,  361349306. 
Baker.  Larry  E..  408706318. 
Baker,  Steven  M.,  310423456. 
Baldwin,  Etavid  L.,  307446738. 
Baldwin,  Ronald  L.,  611431839. 
Ball,  James  A.,  163344094. 
BaUester,  Jon  O.,  539344310. 
Balzer,  Erich  H..  893343616. 
Bancale,  Michael  A.,  391343790. 
Bandy,  John  L.,  348339580. 
Bandy,  John  W.,  832343087. 
Bangert,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  329346667. 
Banks,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  416686006. 
Barbara.  Johnny  L.,  447402680. 
Barber,  WUUam  D..  606648306. 
Barclay,  Lewis  P.,  288389189. 
Barcus.  Robert  O.,  396407184. 
Bardal,  Eugene  A.,  477488686. 
Barger,  Edward  L..  388427330. 
Baxham.  John  B.,  439623367. 
Barker,  James  N.,  Jr.,  229481373. 
Barker,  John  K.,  262662663. 
Barker,  Ralph  E..  347343664. 
Barksdale,  David  W.,  466686848. 
Barnes,  Albert  M.,  426868880. 
Barnes,  Burdette  J.,  Jr.,  663487386. 
Barnes,  James  E.,  363449911. 
Barnes,  Peter  A.,  103323409. 
Bamett,  Francis  V.,  Jr.,  434688696. 
Barnhart,  Eugene  L.,  600409964. 
Barr,  Gene  H.,  369408689. 
Barrera,  Arturo,  464721643. 
Barsaloux,  Robert  B.,  473440760. 
Bartels,  Richard  L.,  080321648. 
Barthel,  David  H.,  474401778. 
Bartholomew,  Raymond  J.,  196340339. 
Barton,  Charles  D.,  248687628. 
Barton,  James  B.,  474462260. 
Barton,  Richard,  Jr.,  189324627. 
Bash.  James  C,  223608360. 
Base,  Davy  M.,  404680716. 
Bass,  Paul  J.,  600407386. 
Batt,  WUllam  P.,  261643608. 
Battlsta,  Robert  B.,  467766716. 
Bauernfelnd,  Robert  A  ,  098346392. 
Baugh,  Eric  R.,  063349709. 
Bayer,  Richard  D.,  452666238. 
Bean,  David  J.,  164322179. 
Bean,  John  E.,  402623476. 
Bean.  Richard  D.,  436644322. 
Beexd,  Donaldson  E.,  431687811. 
Bearry,  Tommy  B.,  668484913. 
Beasley,  John  T.,  083344265. 
Beaudrle,  Kenneth  C,  383426466. 
Beavers,  James  L.  la,  626967546. 
Beavers,  WUllam  W.,  660626324. 
Becherer,  Paul  O.,  361344748. 
Beckoom,  Edwin  A.  lU,  466684630. 
Becker.  Lynn  H..  387421731. 
Beckstrand.  Paul  H.,  628603095. 
Bedell,  Robert  L.,  466649266. 
Beeler,  Larry  L.,  641427132. 
Beggs,  Paul  L.,  420624440. 
Bell,  Harvey  B.,  266620902. 
Bell,  Jack  D.,  626982100. 
Beller,  BUly  W.,  307440249. 
Bender,  William  C,  677569819. 
Bennett,  Carl  E.,  466622249. 
Bennett,  David  S.,  223563091. 
Bennett,  Hugh  J.,  246685127. 
Bennett.  Robert  K.,  252648724. 
Benson,  David  E.,  517440639. 
Benson.  Edward  T.,  353366603. 
Benson,  John  D..  361347389. 
Benson,  Richard  A..  626760308. 
Berberek.  Edward,  Jr.,  829343897. 
Berentsen,  Harold  J.,  33334S916. 
Bergeman,  Gerald  M.,  524443064. 
Bergeron.  Howard  P..  433607478. 
Bergez.  David  J.,  438609<X)6. 
Benmudez,  John  M.,  104264689. 
Bemardl,  Richard  A.,  366343136. 
Bemlng,  WUllam  V..  308446891. 


Berrler,  David  L.,  Jr.,  267666649. 
Berry,  Robert  W.,  184348466. 
Best,  Donald  L..  219401363. 
B««hel,  Robert  C,  478401702. 
BMtls,  Jerry  R.,  440422038. 
Bettls,  Jerry  D.,  441409643. 
Beu,  Norman  J..  326346425. 
Bexfleld,  James  N.,  621608626. 
Blckelhaupt.  Larry  D.,  634440491. 
Blehle,  Arlen  L.,  608437481. 
Bllbrey,  George  R..  408700013. 
BlUones,  Louis  R.,  666668197. 
Blnf  ord,  Eugene  E.,  899388167. 
Blnkowskl,  Richard  D..  280326016. 
Blnzer,  Kenneth  J.,  284880414. 
Blscboff ,  Kenneth  D.,  639500364. 
Bishop.  Arland  H..  636686886. 
Bishop,  Donald  W.,  416483376. 
Bishop,  Gary  V.,  686400166. 
Bltner,  John  B.,  308446217. 
Blveiu,  George  W.,  626625673. 
BJom,  Larry  N.,  638388712. 
Bjornestad.  lUurlos  M..  380381S84. 
Black.  Clarence.  626603670. 

Black.  Marlon,  Jr.,  406627647. 

Black,  WUllam  S.,  Jr.,  069346999. 

Blackford,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  486400667. 
Blackhurst,  David  L.,  247737316. 

Blackledge,  David  C,  164839300. 

Blackman,  Barry  A.,  607533763. 

Blackmar,  John  C,  300346846. 

Blaha,  John  B.,  433600694. 

Blair,  George  R.,  Jr.,  129323842. 

Blankenshlp,  Jamee  E.,  400742840. 

Bleymaler,  Joseph  8..  Jr.,  668686887. 

BUemel,  Jeffrey  J..  093340837. 

Blomqulst,  Oraham  W..  Jr..  266681248. 

Bloom,  Leonard  O.,  235666930. 

Bluford,  Gulon  8.,  Jr.,  182349877. 

BWisn,  David  J.,  263569193. 

Bogard,  Lonnle  P.,  438686142. 

Boggan,  William  J.,  438903661. 

Bogue,  Donald  M.,  417660470. 

Bohm,  Norrls  A..  477447333. 

Bojack.  Richard  J.,  647606200. 

Bolw.  James  D..  468706360. 

Boll,  Fred  C,  277383632. 

Bolz,  Larry  F.,  639868722. 

Bondaruk,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  378383863. 

BungartB,  Theodore  H.,  216401410. 

Bonham,  Frank  A.,  417668796. 

Bonnot,  Mark  M.,  489480800. 

Booeer,  Gordon  L.,  643462834. 

Borglet,  Barry  L.,  184844761. 

Borrles,  Jerry  L.,  366631917. 

Boston,  WUllam  S.  EQ,  843846880. 

Boudrsaux,  Lionel  A..  486680933. 

Bouma,  Bugens  F.,  167846642. 

Bounds,  Michael  S.,  676434339. 

Bourque,  George  M.,  006436980. 

Bouterse,  James  A.,  366647409. 

Bowen,  Brent  L.,  629461468. 

Bower.  Robert  C,  626087316. 

Bowers,  William  T.  M.,  417666063. 

Bowse,  John  R.,  026307684. 

Boyce,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  239704812. 

Boyd,  George  V.,  in.  238644363. 

Boyde,  Edward  R.,  106345288. 

Boyer,  Terry  L.,  554480897. 

Boylan,  Joseph  F.,  053336297. 

Bozeman,  Jerald  D.,  250705056. 

Braccl,  Peter  G.,  018329763. 

Bradburn,  WUllam  J.,  493432099. 

Bradley,  Roger  C,  486460868. 

Bragaw,  Paul  H..  679452903. 

Branch,  Robert  C.  in.  241646883. 

Brands,  David  H.,  266680067. 

Brannan,  Jack  F.,  in.  268409667. 

Brauer.  Richard  F..  Jr.,  030323800. 

Bream,  Joseph  R..  139340783. 

Breedlove,  PhlUlp  O.,  263664406. 

Bremer,  John  R.,  390420490. 

Brennan,  Martin  J.,  Jr.,  160342960. 

Bretz,  Ralph  J..  Jr.,  313448493. 

Bridges,  Roy  D.,  Jr.,  368649065. 

Brill,  Ray  8.,  Jr.,  671641036. 

Brimmer,  Kirk  R.,  484482373. 

Brlnker,  Jack  A.,  600424331. 

Bristol,  Charles  E.,  323380717. 

Brlstow,  Vincent  L.,  603600311. 

BrlUn,  Joseph  K.,  306441608. 


Brlttlngham,  James  H.,  229524576. 
Brltton,  Richard  D.,  413626335. 
Broers,  Wesley  H.,  334386919. 
Brook,  Gary  W..  643407366. 
Brooks,  Charles  H.,  313389336. 
Brooks,  George  W.,  Jr.,  434626320. 
Brooks,  John  H.,  673628892. 
Broughton,  BoUln  C,  Jr.,  417681747. 
Browder,  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  227684360. 
Brown,  Daniel  F.,  m.  414662832. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  482623010. 
Brown,  Durward  D.,  403600276. 
Brown,  Edward  F.,  216383157. 
Brown,  James  8.,  062349253. 
Brown,  Marion  L.,  Jr.,  255625371. 
Brown,  Nelson  C.  236662787. 
Brown,  Ray  L.,  441433311. 
Brown,  Raymond  G.,  449640826. 
Brown,  Richard  D.,  660628266. 
Brown,  Robert  H.,  289681920. 
Brown,  Stanley  R.,  666649043. 
Brown,  Timothy  J.,  404466767. 
Brovra,  Wayne  G.,  061340366. 
Brown,  Wayne  G.,  633388693. 
Brown,  Wayne  D.,  277381860. 
Brown,  WUbur  N.,  Jr.,  228501793. 
Brown,  WUllam  J..  368689284. 
Brown.  WUlliun  F.,  H,  308334402. 
Brown,  WUllam  R.,  440440062. 
Browning,  Richard  B.,  m,  466604352. 

Brownlee,  Joe  A..  433630985. 

Brugger,  PhllUp  C,  606623412. 

Bninson.  Boy  E.,  1803494(M. 

Bryner,  Glenn  H.,  646636031. 

Bubel,  John  F.,  103388363. 

Buchanan,  Boos  M..  336883638. 

Buxsk,  DoiuUd  L..  466661148. 

BuckeUew,  WUllam  H.,  456667680. 

Buhl,  Theodor  W.,  396383160. 

Bukauskas,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  838334361. 

Bullock,  Joseph  T..  480744353. 

Bump,  Etavid  G.,  007383764. 

BumpasB,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  068368666. 

Bunce.  Charles  N.,  449046913. 

Buntenbah,  Jon  M.,  234686770. 
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Trull,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  016330795. 
Tnillinger,  Park  R.,  m,  1B9349373. 
Tucker,  Ronald  R.,  488463999. 
Tucker,  Theo  M.,  439707546. 
Turlnettl.  James  D.,  ni,  368343105. 
Turk,  Randall  L.,  316447366. 
Turner.  Armond  A..  364680336. 
Turner,  Melvln  L.,  637403680. 
Turney.  Herbert  P.,  067344323. 
Tutchlngs.  Terrence  R.,  282363992. 
Tuttle,  Ralph  H..  001304611. 
Tyson,  John  F.,  204349322. 
tJtley,  James  P.,  432641762. 
Uzzle.  James  L.,  285389001. 
Valente.  Oeorge  A.,  Jr.,  138342698. 
Valentine,  Jeffrey  H.,  155348181. 
Vanderpool,  Travis  E.,  456644244. 
Vandevender,  Leonard  O.,  428746817. 
Vandeventer,  Arthur  D.,  521560837. 
Vandrey,  Roger  W.,  482607493. 
Vangorder,  John  P.,  226608224. 
Vanhook,  Jeffrey,  003325576. 
Vanldestlne,  Dennis  W..  006342011. 
Vanlare,  James,  056363516. 
Vanvalkenburgh,  Nicholas.  546581156. 
Ventura,  Gregory  O.,  077326688. 
Vercher.  Paul  E.,  525980405. 
Verdery,  Donald  A.,  162320058. 
Vernlund,  Robert  N.,  604486052. 
Vlck.  James  L..  231660164. 
Vlckery,  John  M.,  011346833. 
Vlertel,  Walter  K.,  Jr.,  297368727. 
Vlnlng,  Gordon  G.,  518509529. 
Vlnlng,  Thomas  J.,  435609234. 
Vinson,  William  T.,  646584903. 
VlscegUa,  Prank  T.,  155347933. 
Vise,  Carrell  D.,  448428099. 

Vivian,  David  J..  047340142. 
Vlvlano,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  433609498. 
Vogel.  Glenn  H.,  498484044. 
Vogl,  David  J..  549607368. 
Volgt,  Nolan  C,  459582439. 

Volght,  Ted  L.,  H,  272405284. 
Vonboeckman,  James  L.,  323327204. 
Vosika,  Richard  J.,  470446967. 
Voss,  Charles  B..  393384197. 
Vrettos,  John  D.,  320367015. 
Wages,  Brian  E.,  571564699. 
Waggle,  Arthur  W..  641423786. 
Wagner,  James  C,  230528248. 
Wagner,  Thomas  M.,  481487172. 
Wagoner,  Richard  R.,  314362489. 
Waldron.  Allle  L.,  225546378. 
Walker,  Van  Dyke  A.,  578666239. 
Walkup,  Robert  E.,  234565972. 
Wall,  Steven  E.,  447369812. 
Wall,  WUUam  F..  427884758. 
Wallace,  Bruce  A.,  150348758. 
Wallace.  James  R..  Jr.,  210328812. 
Wallace,  Ronald  G.,  420562625. 
Wallace,  Stephen  L.,  549549787. 
Waller,  Charles  W.,  468705314. 

Walling.  Bruce  C.  270401906. 

Wallrapp,  Michael  P..  113345906. 

Walsh.  Robert  E..  016325323. 

Waller,  Don  B.,  476385868. 

Walter.  Warren  E.,  218383249. 

Walters,  Brian  L.,  379389880. 

Walton.  Robert  L.,  462709092. 

Walton,  WUUam  H.,  426806046. 

Waxnmer.  David  H.,  475465618. 

Ward.  James  B..  238660144. 

Ward.  John  P.,  238660157. 

Ward,  Sam  T.,  Jr.,  254588506. 

Warden,  John  A..  III.  203347352. 

Ware.  Gary  R..  261565612. 

Warner.  David  A.,  183326507. 

Warren,  Gray  D..  482504523. 

Warren.  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  242625898. 

Washburn.  Richard  S.,  Jr..  498441761. 

Waterhouse.  Kim  S.,  576384954. 

Waterman,  Robert  K.,  525968408. 

Waters.  Dudley  P..  284362910. 

Waterstraat.  Craig  K.,  101342946. 

Watson,  Ronald  R.,  166383302. 

Watt.  Oeorge  W.,  528622370. 

Watts.  Barry  D.,  562620515. 

Way,  Dennis  M.,  048325827. 


Waymau,  Ira  L.,  440407757. 
Wayne,  Stephen  A..  314445450. 
Wayne,  William  T.,  522587660. 
Weathers,  Morris  E.,  540386007. 
Weaver,  Douglas  A..  105268570. 
Weaver,  Paul  R.,  301386076. 
Weaver,  Robert  D.,  464631704. 
Webb,  Michael  S..  230487723. 
Webb,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  455666523. 
Weber,  Harold  W..  645582431. 
Weber,  Michael  P..  327361520. 
Weddle,  Dennis  R,.  483481905, 
Weeldreyer.  James  A..  504523582, 
Welda,  William  J..  518488922. 
Welnrlch.  Joseph  A..  248702053, 
Weiss,  Theodore  J..  522501721 . 
Welssensee.  Alfred  A..  098365687. 
Welsh.  Paul  S..  266641253. 
Wenger,  Robert  K..  048342538. 
Wenninger.  Michael  E..  265660466. 
Wentworth,  Paul  C.  003300091, 
Weppner,  Michael  J..  278386701. 
West,  Sherman  E..  169388057. 
Westerman,  Thomas  J,.  242680982. 
Westermeler,  Franz  E,,  468503712. 
Weston.  Dale  E..  268384434, 
Weyrauch.  Arthur  H,.  474465972. 
Whaylen.  Donald  G..  444422328. 
Whltaker,  Robert  C.  128308944. 
White.  Anthony  N.,  446424559. 
White,  David  B.,  Jr.,  273363979, 
White,  David  A.,  018322641. 
White,  James  R..  644489333. 
White,  John  F.,  010348519. 
White,  Larry  C,  530189869. 
White,  Michael  B.,  218406126. 
White,  Robert  C.  226609437. 
White,  Wayne  A.,  420446167. 
Whitehorn,  Michael  A.,  464681913. 
Whitehouse,  Robert  A..  036348453. 
Whlteman.  William  S,.  433642463. 
Whlteeel,  Stephen  H..  518466227. 
Whitman.  Philip  E.,  418647187. 
Whitted,  Edward  I.,  HI.  458589475. 
Wick,  James  R,,  537388048. 
Wick,  Robert  A.,  517441144. 
Wleckowlcz,  Allen  W.,  574141191. 
Wlersma.  James  A.,  363446761. 
Wlgness,  Douglae  A,,  502429932, 
Wllburn,  Robert  C,  164346129. 
Wlloox.  Jerry  D.,  528444193. 
Wilde,  Robert  R.,  360309647. 
Wilder,  Michael  C.  217420412. 
Wilder.  Ward  R,.  509404785. 
Wiles,  John  C,  Jr.,  233685914. 
Wiley.  Harold  G.,  678564082. 
Wllhlte.  Ronald  B.,  437567234. 
WUk.  Stanley  A.,  013308498. 
WUke.  Paul  L.,  469603741. 
Wllkerson,  John  H.  L.,  188322819. 
Wllklns.  Leroy,  072320699. 
Wllkowskl,  Jerome  S,,  096348512. 
WtUev,  Jame.s  H.  490463504. 
Williams.  Andrew.  252646221. 
Williams,  Brooks  M  ,  238649294, 
Williams.  Charles  E..  314408745. 
Williams,  Charles  H  .  520445054. 
Williams.  David  M,.  Jr  .  238643037. 
Williams.  Frederick  M,.  344340469. 
Williams,  Gilbert  L..  571600028. 
Williams,  John  H.,  395409165. 
Williams.  Richard  M.,  624584169. 
Williams.  Ronald  W..  223549744. 
Williams,  Tereld  T..  167301647. 
Williams.  Thomas  M..  424500696. 
Willis,  Albert  H..  523524446. 
Wlllmann,  Robert  L.,  462660638, 
Wllloughby,  David  J,,  484522604, 
Wnioughby.  James  S..  517507297. 
Wilson,  Bennle  J.,  III.  565606541. 
Wilson,  Calvin  J.,  471467931. 
WUson,  James  S.,  514407432. 
Wilson,  Theron  O.,  Jr..  255668246. 
WllBon,  Walter  P.,  Jr..  409603059. 
Winchester,  Robert  O..  498403747. 
Wingate.  Dennis  H..  626541533. 
Wlnsor,  Richard  J.,  321344816. 
Winter,  James  W.,  426748838. 
Wlsnlewski,  Martin  N.,  063340868. 
Witt.  Clarence  H..  Jr.,  413623612. 
Wltte,  Jerome  M.,  366300304. 


Wlttel,  Charles  R.,  Jr..  193306288. 
Witty,  Bruce  A.,  460706661. 
Wooetrchlll  Daniel  L..  479638723. 
WooBtrchUl.  Daniel  L..  479628733. 
Wohlnick,  Charles  T.,  156331354. 
Woidtke,  Roger  W.,  285380313. 
Wolf,  Jerry  W..  361337234. 
Wolf.  Patricia  H.,  423624392. 
Wolfe,  Peter  J.,  560628819. 
Wong,  Clyde  M.  H.,  576402790. 
Wood,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  579565260. 
Wood,  Dennis  D,,  446387436. 
Wood  Jamee  H.,  Sr..  241606627. 
Wood,  Wendell  B.,  443387491. 
Wood,  William  C,  Jr.,  424649041. 
Woodrlng,  Marion  H.,  404403708. 
Woods,  Lee  M.,  441421479. 
Woodward,  William  V,.  017342167. 
Woodworth,  Donald  A..  Jr  .  047343030. 
Woody,  John  W.,  346588374. 
Worley,  WlUlam  H..  Jr..  343343096. 
Wortham,  George  E.,  446427015. 
Wortham,  Murray  L..  458706346. 
Worthington,  Fred  L.,  570628225. 
Wortmann,  John  R..  049324257. 
Wright,  James  R.,  619449994. 
Wright,  Philip  M..  351323153. 
Wyraz,  Edward  M..  Jr.,  660621601. 
Yabul,  Alan  E.,  576368004. 
Yadouga,  Joseph  R.,  288388715. 
Yatsko.  Emll  G..  Jr.,  233666535. 
Ybarra,  Dennis  B  ,  561589499, 
Yeager,  Rodney  A.,  488484808. 
Yeaple,  Stephen  E.,  110349409. 
Yochem,  Daniel  R..  281386981. 
Yonker,  Dale  B.,  624562529. 
York,  Alan  D  ,  261782463, 
Young,  Douglas,  525909378, 
Young,  George  O.,  III.  611425218. 
Yuhaa.  Joseph  R..  187344538. 
Zabka,  Adolf  H,,  297341036, 
Zaleskl.  Andre.  A..  II,  236642433, 
Zalocusky,  Michael  N.,  426862431. 
Zartman.  James  L.,  545507902. 
Zavalney,  Harold  N.,  517381246. 
Zebley.  Frederick  L,.  Jr.,  222265107. 
Zeck.  Francis  H..  Jr.,  228544296. 
Zeltz.  Stanley  E..  Jr.,  156322054. 
Zlellnskl.  Stanley  J..  Jr,.  030340943, 
Zimmerman.  Laurence  J..  Jr..  212437674. 
Zlsch,  Waldemar  C,  013328102, 
Zucker.  Richard  A,,  019340041. 

CHAPLAINS 

Boyles.  Lemuel  M,,  530446544, 
Bumette,  Rot>ert  B,.  400409521. 
Christiansen.  Thomas  N,,  502346147. 
Coltharp,  Bruce  R  ,  456405589, 
Harnyak,  Gregory  J,.  209280821. 
Hellsrtern.  John  R,,  514369619. 
North,  James  J.,  Jr..  028301496. 
Strickhausen.  Leslie  W..  421502492. 
Swanson,  Richard  A,,  494407395. 
Williams,  Stephen  J.  C.  294268918. 
Zlmbrlck,  Edward  C    501280472, 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Buchanan,  William  E,.  Jr,.  498460667. 
Couvilllon,  Charles.  434622090. 
Harrell.  Connie  J.,  585012494. 
Huff.  Thomas  L..  485465399. 
Hutchinson,  John  W,.  189321938 
Levitt.  Herbert  M..  123347174. 
Monske.  Lane  A,,  546564551. 
Schad.  George  W  ,  305429163. 
Scott.  Herman  D,.  464743890, 
Shannon,  John  W.,  264563753. 
Spray,  John  R.,  413662985. 
Storby,  Gene  L..  484503306, 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Barrett.  Robert  T,  162289914. 
Bearden,  James  D..  Ill,  249661191. 
Becker,  David  W.,  Jr..  519462875, 
Beman,  John  W  ,  Jr..  508407252. 
Buscher.  John  R,,  143340342. 
Claflln,  Dale  O.,  440407914. 
Ooryl,  Stephen  V.,  372404525. 
Hamilton,  Marshall  E.,  044343444. 
Lefflngwell,  Donald  O.,  515364933. 
Mootz.  John  R.,  051349630. 
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O'Brien,  Michael  W.,  266601095. 
Olson,  Barry  E.,  399385541. 
Parrlsh,  Jerry  A.,  450641103. 
Plummer,  Jon  K.,  663506678. 
Riherd.  Leslie  M.,  Jr.,  429806905. 
Schuknecht.  Lowell  A.,  Jr.,  224584165. 
Torma,  Michael  J.,  434688587. 
Whetsell,  Douglas  W.,  249763164. 
Zurbrugg,  Eric  B,,  275387054. 

NTTSSE  COEPS 

Alston,  Georgia  M,.  491404232, 
Baggett.  Margaret  D,,  414623664. 
Blouch,  Sandra  K.,  196349953. 
BuBch,  Jerllyn  A.,  114345237. 
Campbell,  Gertrude  M..  023286454. 
Garner,  Antoinette,  313389433. 
Chabot,  Michelle  M.  J.,  364422992. 
Chalsson,  Mary  L,,  005349391. 
Chisholm,  Margaret  M,,  043328311. 
Coen,  Geraldlne  H.,  383426799. 
Darrell,  Chester  A.,  Jr.,  059364625. 
Davis.  Barbara  M..  528488238, 
Davis,  Bettye  H.,  205286236. 
Degnan,  Patricia  A.,  041363191. 
Dinsmore,  Carole  A.,  207324436. 
Dimaoulln,  Claire  F.,  008306632. 
Pegan,  Geraldlne  E.,  378404908. 
Fletcher,  Mary  K,.  245620367. 
Forsyth,  Joan  E.,  183329827. 
Foes,  Robert  E,,  555545681 
Poumler,  Deborah  E.,  005407094. 
Franklin,  Barbara  A.,  216428588. 
Gonzalez.  AwUda,  681607390. 
Goulden,  Bonnie  E.,  061349103. 
Harrison,  Connie  E.,  256747090. 
Hatton,  Carol  J..  262606661. 
Hin^e,  Elizabeth  A.,  432746796. 
Hohman,  Frances  C,  273342806. 
Huskln,  Diane  J.,  289389850. 
Hudson,  Tommie  J.,  408646129. 
Hull,  Kathleen  V.,  067341969. 
Jason.  Marie  E,.  012328275. 
Kuclnkas.  Chris  M,,  045324856. 
Leffel,  Mary  S.,  230503036. 
Matas.  Irene  M.,  304285615. 
Myers.  Carol  J,.  396389141, 
Nagy,  Helen  B.,  463629733. 
Neason,  Laura  G..  368366894. 
Osha,  Patricia  J.,  303400967. 
Paup.  Sonja  M..  309429738 
PelUsh,  Josephine,  191287480. 
PhlUipe,  Sylvia  J,,  256582337, 
Plccone,  Joseph  S.,  046300438. 
Porter,  Patricia  A..  090360714. 
Rltzhaupt.  Hazel  M  ,  540466751, 
Rogers.  Bonnie   P..   252628709, 
Rosenbery.  Nancy  J.,  273368640, 
Schafer,  Leah  L..  229540253. 
Smith,  Mary  A..  242529637. 
Sprague.  Judith  P.,  021287209. 
Stratton.  Maureen.  039261465. 
Swint,  Kathleen  A..  301348783. 
Turner,  Sue  E..  357349605, 
VUlemure.  Vivian  M,.  003280742. 
Watklns.  Sylvia  A..  232587539. 
Wells.  Elinor  J..  440447789 
Whellhan.  Ethel  M.,   114349738. 
White.   Gall   D..  051368870, 
Wood.  Florence  E.,  065389485. 
Woods.  Fannie  E..  237604190, 
Yanno.  Richard  G..  093322232. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Anderson.  James  G,.  411460406. 
Andrews,  Edwin  J.,  Jr  .  225385629. 
Avants,  Mer\in  T..  Jr..  023327584. 
Bateman.  Val  J..  528560950, 
Bates.  Gaylon  M.,  413607966. 
Bates.  Thomas  G.,  527606694. 
Beaty.  John  R..  256541664, 
BJerken.  Paul  A..  501426407 
Blansett.  Randy  S,.  449680720. 
Boyd,  Thomas  6.,  413443006. 
Brlstow.  Charles  L.,  442402535. 
Burke.  Roger  L..  480509563. 
Christiana.  Ronald  W,.  187282099, 
Clmlnelll.  Lawrence  W  .  072305924. 
Cogburn.  Bobby  E..  432748686. 
Copeland.  Billy  M..  466640567. 
Couser.  David  G  .  485467770. 
Cox.  Jan   G,,   518462543. 
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Dick,  WUUam  W.,   537405773. 
Dorsey,  Emmett  E.,  317369732. 
Dotson,  Terrence  J.,   514345601. 
Douglas,  WUUam  G.,  442348496. 
Driver,  David  C  450628796. 
Drummond,  Robert  O.,  491405944. 
Emlgh,  John  L.,  512428838. 
Flncher.  James  C,  Jr..  067343891. 
Fisher,  Richard  L..  201243480. 
Fleming.  George  E.,  245403283. 
Fortster,  Thomas  C,  520462860. 
Fox,  David  M..  044322538. 
Oalner,  Philip  W..  040246839. 
Oallman,  James  J.,  418661465. 
Grabowskl.  John  J.,  185346258. 
Grlflln,  Richard  W.,  569644733. 
Hamako,  Herbert  M.,  557500070. 
Harmon,  Lloyd  C,  387367191. 
Healy,  Keith  E.,  377286903. 
Heuckendorf,  Richard  P.,  478441638. 
Hutchison,  Gordon  L.,  138388935. 
Jacobson,  Phil  E.,  Jr.,  470449186. 
Langenberg,  Stephen  L.,  640448723. 
Undsey,  Garold  D.,  509386633. 
Lyons,  John  J.,  Jr.,  187245448. 
Martin,  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  440405972. 
Melves,  LawTence  T.,  489468281. 
Metcalf ,  Ned  W.,  Sr.,  246400933. 
Meyer,  Alvln  P.,  in,  505546825. 
Nelson,  Steven  P..  106339402. 
Newton,  Duane  W.,  544368573. 
Nugent,  Jerry  J.,  512288766. 
Olmo,  Herbert,  081268024. 
Phillips,  Preston,  Jr.,  259503739. 
Pitts,  David  R.,  233589864. 
Poston,  Thomas  D.,  305349702. 
Prather,  Robert  J.,  260443062. 
Proctor,  Richard  D.,  529601106. 
Renn,  Benjamin  C,  648647969. 
Rodriguez,  Albert  D.,  466381976. 
Schumann,  Thomas  R.,  271364641. 
Solesbee,  BUly  R.,  247723726. 
Squires,  Darrell  R.,  113246578. 
Stephen,  Frederick  R.,  342649166. 
Stephenson,  Robert  L.,  n,  320434891. 
Templeton,  David  W.,  526641734. 
Thornton,  Felix  F.,  418463356. 
Welshaar,  Gary  L.,  498460016. 
Welbes,  Earl  J.,  484345969. 
White,  Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  585107519. 
Yacone,  Frank,  192249415. 

VETEKINART  CORPS 

Ayers,  Kenneth  M.,  462544770. 
Beleau,  Marshall  H.,  439562340. 
Brown,  Bobby  G.,  417608252. 
Clothier,  Eugene  R.,  509440181. 
Cramlet,  Stephan  H.,  667566806. 
Hansen.  Jon  O.,  508403996. 
Harwood,  Baxter,  561468315. 
Jewell.  Asa  H,.  Jr,,  004449056. 
Leftwlch,  Marlon  W.,  Jr.,  466702805. 
Manamell,  Bruce  H..  440421099. 
Mann,  David  R.,  581607817. 
Schaad,  Lawrence  E.,  332368065. 
Smith.  William  B.,  255627937. 
Thomas,  Manuel  A..  Jr.,  547642248. 
Voelker.  Prank  A..  475465482. 
Walker.  Dewayne  H.,  471488558. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES   CORPS 

Adams,  Ernest  D.,  Jr  .  423502979. 
Anderson.  Gary  D..  218385316. 
Banner.  Edwin  C,  III,  226547648. 
Baum,  Marvin  G,.  014309583. 
Brady,  Barbara  J..  522480661. 
Bukovac.  Ruby  P..  362404252. 
Chambers.  MUdred  J..  639364514. 
Cheek,  Chandler  S..  467503989. 
Conner.  Roy  M.,  541449048. 
Cumuze.  Antonio  G..  Jr  .  421427084. 
Davidson,  Donald  A.,  245522118. 
Delancey.  Gary  W.,  506486781. 
Ellis,  Sharon  L  .  M..  505461716. 
Olbeau,  John  K..  504303562. 
Hadden,  Raybum  S..  III.  582363972. 
Hammond.  John  M..  2C7601669. 
Jacob,  Kendall  M.,  251685246. 
Jones.  Oerald  W.,  444403809. 
Kaylln.  Bernlce  M..  149322112. 
KUIan,  John  P.,  512345251. 


Knmm,  Bernard  F,.  223642598, 
Lebroco,  Eric  F,,  Jr.,  430700030. 
MacLean,  Douglas  M.,  442447422. 
Malloney,  Ronald  H.,  543367976. 
Marshall,  Ann  M.,  052328266. 
McLean,  Jerry  A.,  524467183. 
Nelson,  Dean  D.,  546500906. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  J.,  556444288, 
Patterson,  William  E,,  251626436. 
Pryse,  Georgia  A..  565664767. 
Robinson,  John  S,,  001323G37. 
Rudolph,  Russell  R  .  338365455. 
Scally,  Margaret  A.,  4964S6114. 
Schneider,  Robert  F.,  152304129, 
Trlttschuh.  John  C.  273345560, 
Turner,  Ronald  W.,  214385145. 
Wlegand,  Edwin  E..  398386132. 
WUkerson,  LUlard  C,  466609389, 

Captain  to  major 
AbbaUe,  WUUam  D,.  088268319. 
Abbott,  Fred  F.,  431629368. 
Abbott,  WUfred  K.,  564449746. 
Abel,  WUUam  R.,  216321669. 
Abernathy,  John  B.,  451524739. 
Absher.  Jerry  M.,  245466932. 
Aocountlufl,  Jackie  C,  300304914. 
Acken,  Richard  A.,  154281806. 
Ackerlund,  Walter  E.,  635307192. 
Ackermann,  Carl  A.,  390289651. 
Ackerson,  Robert  D.,  482387098. 
Ackroyd,  Robert  A.,  001246881. 
Acree,  Gec-^e  W.,  n,  216326299. 
Adair,  Eugene  T.,  m,  458528793. 
Adam,  Wallace  B.,  507420914. 
Adams,  Charles  G.,  240600519. 
Adams,  James  J.,  467426386. 
Adams,  Jlmmle  V.,  423421392. 
Adams,  Jordan  E,,  HI.  241486194. 
Adams,  Lynn  D.,  343383365. 
Adams,  Robert  M.,  463526138. 
Adams,  WUUam  B.,  Jr.,  250643235. 
Aday,  John  B..  Jr.,  410503422. 
Adelsperger,  RusseU  W.,  311300473. 
Adklns,  Charles  W.,  446368792. 
Aguayo,  Jose  J.,  581447849. 
Ahearn,  Joseph  A.,  499367710. 
Aho,  Douglas  D,.  334305995. 
AieUo,  Charles  F.,  527402863. 
Akerson,  Edwar  A.,  Jr.,  483260660. 
Akin,  Aubrey  L.,  Jr.,  456465673. 
Albright,  Daniel  E.,  107286368. 
Aldred,  WUUam  M..  Jr.,  242463317. 
Alcrlch,  James  L.,  278326620. 
Aldridge,  Donald  O.,  486346278. 
Alexander,  Jack  L.,  448284622. 
Alfsen,  Thomas  C,  264344786. 
Allee,  Richard  K..  084263264. 
AUen,  Oerald  L..  441326079. 
Allen,  Harold  L..  469330319, 
Allen,  James  H..  Jr..  490325137. 
Aelln,  Melvln  A.,  457584947. 
Allen,  Robert  D..  485345717. 
Allen,  WUUam  C.  Jr..  449509217. 
Allender,  James  R,.  Jr..  565386556. 
Allev.  Eugene  R..  230407362. 
AUred.  Richard  D..  518327168. 
Altman.  Maxalene  E..  315263077. 
Amos,  Phillip  H.,  316368138. 
Amer.  Robert  L.  216329461. 
Ames,  Richard  K.,  138262165. 
Ammons,  Charles  B..  419446043. 
Amtmann,  Neal  H.  R.,  060380059. 
Anderson,  Gene  H.,  614325929. 
Anderson,  George  G.,  634284073. 
Anderson,  James  R.,  433460736. 
Anderson,  Joseph  C,  403447613. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  C.  391327886. 
Anderson,  Paul  M.,  389343619. 
Anderson,  Paul  W..  394263127. 
Anderson,  Richard  N.,  652463816. 
Anderson,  Roger  L,.  472364815. 
Anderson,  William  H.,  534326344. 
Anderson.  Wilbur  E..  243539410. 
Andrews,  Harry  J.,  412502496. 
Andrews,  William  R  ,  543386123. 
Aneasi,  Thomas  J.,  677440445. 
Angel,  Marion  M..  430620058. 
Angell,  David  R.,  133280786. 
Anzalone,  Samuel  L.,  508324918. 
Appelle.  Walter  W..  Jr..  044261399. 
Arbaugb,  Edward  D,,  486384260. 
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Archer,  Andrew,  J.  M.,  118281342. 

ArgumMlo,  Bobby  J.,  613326602. 

Armbruster,  Kerznlt  L.,  303288797. 

Armstrong,  Henry  W.,  373361716. 

Armstrong,  Michael  R.,  334288319. 

Arner,  Harold  L.,  169300941. 

Arneson,  David  P.,  473445703. 

Amett,  Ronald  E.,  410662819. 

Arnold,  Glenwood,  465504377. 

Arnold,  Robert  L.,  444326995. 

Arnold,  Thomas  P..  281286493. 

Arrowood,  William  D.,  244646307. 

Ary,  James  A..  313281956. 

Asplnwall,  Robert  L.,  624384629. 

Astorlno.  Lorlng  R.,  030287677. 

Atwell.  Glen  D.,  313325915. 

Autry,  Donald  W.,  466469087. 

Avent,  Edward  W.,  HI,  243441875. 

Avertll,  David  M.,  153267770. 

Bablneau.  Alphee  A.,  042284265. 

Baca,  Cres  C,  626468463. 

Bacc\is,  Buell  B.,  438506168. 

Bache,  Alexander  D.,  652408633. 

Bache,  Richard  P..  266588287. 

Bachm&nn,  Richard  E.,  382343726. 

Bailey.  William  D.,  Jr.,  097267610. 

Balr.  Richard  C,  543349828. 

Balrd,  Bennett  D.,  401460266. 

Baker,  Cecil  R..  426427692. 

Baker.  Thomas  A.,  551420058. 

Baldwin,  Edwin  L.,  482382395. 

Baldwin,  Virgil  L.,  526329282. 

Ball.  Harold  R.,  Jr..  249462840. 

Ballance.  Robert  G..  Jr..  242504354. 

Ballentlne.  George  D..  247627871. 

Baltes,  Roland  H..  339323586. 

Balthazar.  Lantz  A.,  645466365. 

Bane.  Raymond,  121242221. 

Banish,  Robert  J.,  620322634. 

Banks.  Jimmy  E.,  341268229. 

Bannach,  Robert  J.,  389362950. 

Barbero,  Albert  L.,  156244280. 

Barbezat.  Donald  O..  618326891. 

Barlnowskl,  Robert  O.,  420406816. 

Barker.  Joseph  K..  629404684. 

Barlow,  Charles  R.,  Jr..  223443961. 

Barndt.  Stephen  B.,  688324397. 

Barnes.  George  W.,  579464733. 

Barnes.  Thomas  B.,  491381462. 

Barnes,  Walter  J.,  117284753. 

Barnette,  Benjamin  H..  Jr.,  242466874. 

Barney,  Joseph  P.,  041245604. 
Bamhart.  WUUam  C.  424463725. 
Barnhelser,  Bruce  L..  283326721. 
Barr,  Carroll  S..  452462866. 
Barr,  James  V.,  602269591. 
Barrett.  Kenneth  L..  Jr.,  261466840. 
Barrow,  Claude  N.,  123263166. 
Bartlett.  Leslie  J.,  329227698 
Bartlett.  Ralph  E.,  137283282. 
Bartlett,  Russell  H..  002265628. 
Bartley,  Loren  E..  511347585. 
Bartos.  John  E..  360288495. 
Bass.  Jesse  J..  Jr.,  243463634. 
Bassett.  Wayne  R..  013286892. 
Basso.  Ronald  J..  385360151. 
Battey,  Frederick  8..  112241019. 
Bauguess,  Kenneth  D..  539303087. 
Baumgartner.  Thomas  H..  563501680. 
Beasley.  Larry  P..  32338a521 
Beatty.  Kenneth  8,.  528366190. 
Becker,  John  N.  P.  O.,  556464635. 
Becker,  Kenneth  R..  455529083. 
Becker.  Robert  W.,  143262224. 
Beeble.  Peter.  067242767. 
Beerman,  Raymond  O.,  27930T714. 
Beers,  Larry  D.,  362281443. 
Beggs.  Lavern  D..  263507152. 
Belella,  Carlo  A..  200263140. 
Belsom,  Cletus  A..  433489151. 
Belt.  Charles  D..  513281675. 
Benlch,  Keith  E..  445342975. 
Benjou.  Paul.  102301970. 
Bennett,  Cyril  A.,  119100179. 
Bennett,  Harry  E..  Jr..  224400270. 
Bennett.  Laverne  L..  481381626. 
Bennett,  Richard  O.,  432660688. 
Bennlson,  Thomas  C,  180267780. 
Benolt,  George  L..  481389964. 
Benahoof,  WUllam  B.,  563440914. 
BenUey,  David  M.,  314324104. 


Benzlnger,  Albert  H.,  078281954. 

B«rg,  Johnny  L.,  621466172. 

Berg,  Robert  M.,  604301606. 

B«rgb,  Palmer  A.,  Jr.,  603288906. 

Bergman,  Robert  E..  604189625. 

Berkey,  John  W..  440343008. 

Bernado.  Robert  P..  030240669. 

Berry,  Alan  B.,  323287610. 

Berry,  John  K.  D.,  363325637. 

Berry,  Ronald  L.,  380289202. 

Berube,  Jean  P.,  Jr.,  021261664. 

Beyea,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  466483248. 

Beyer,  Douglas  A.,  451620823. 

Blcher,  WUlUm  N.,  464489079. 

Blddlson,  Larry  A.,  671462295. 

Blddle,  Peter  B.,  662344381. 

Blellnskl,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  335286914. 

Blery,  Alvln  E.,  614385209. 

Blgga,  James  L.,  448342487. 

Biggs,  Samuel  S.,  237460724. 

Blgham,  Larry  J.,  641407625. 

BlUunas,  Roman,  379308945. 

Bllodeau,  Lawrence  M.,  009249334. 

Binder,  John,  619387519. 

Blnford,  Richard  L.,  423426852. 

Blrkelo.  Harry  O..  471266476. 

Bishop,  Henry  J.,  030302818. 

Bishop,  Roger  H.,  480362456. 

Blssey.  Robert  O..  506364002. 

BJornson.  Donald  P.,  471282630. 

BJornson,  Loren  P.,  478323673. 

Black,  Cornelius  J.,  475344194. 

Black,  Harrison  E.,  Jr.,  444328754. 

Black.  Herbert  T..  Jr..  186284667. 
Black,  Walter  D..  in.  487360255. 

Blackburn.  Robert  H.,  304320577. 

Blackshlre,  Richard  H..  215322466. 
Blackwell,  Nathan  C.  437384472. 
Blagg,  Harold  D..  392327039. 
Blair.  Paul  E.,  443328037. 
Blake,  Gary  R.,  518403700. 
Blake,  Gerald  A.,  293308013. 
Blake,  John  C,  018264030. 
Blake,  Roy  G.,  443346167. 
Blanks,  Clifton  D.,  442269411. 
Blatchley,  WUllam  M..  524429273. 
Blood.  Richard  E.,  160284031. 
Bloom,  Gordon  E.,  579462560. 
Blount,  James  C,  423420395. 
Bock,  Robert  W.,  084285384. 
Bohan,  Walter.  073282394. 
Bohart,  Donald  O.,  616361896. 
Bohlnc,  Stanley  A.,  294286337. 
Bohlen,  George  A..  249540966. 
Bolen,  Clyde  T.,  Jr.,  412647228. 
Boles.  Samuel  J.,  Jr..  260483202. 
Bolgren,  Gerald  W..  480340377. 
BoUnger.  James  P..  407386618. 
BoUenbach.  Merle  E..  443383628. 
Bollert.  Dale  W..  375400733. 
Bond.  Charles  W..  426781950. 
Bond,  Robert  L.,  534321293. 
Bonham.  Arthur  E..  535346762. 
Bonner,  Albert  A.,  Ill,  431589870. 
Bonner,  John  A..  Jr..  187266839. 
Boone.  Roy  H.,  261481853. 
Bopp.  Charles  E.,  602309717. 
Bopp,  Delwln  K.,  601301243. 
Borden,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  144261386. 
Boschlan,  Remo  A..  527407279. 
Boss.  William  H..  299306451. 
Bossier.  Malcolm  O.,  Jr..  435448233. 
Boawell,  Frederick  B.,  224522953. 
Bourgeois.  William  J..  Jr.,  434508497. 
Bowen,  Billy  M  .  486383830. 
Bowen.  Royce  D..  233543587. 
Bowers,  Alan  W.,  023282481. 
Bowler,  James  P.,  106240601. 
Bowles,  Oscar  E.,  246404264. 
Bowman.  Charles  E..  547446781. 
Bowman,  Emerson  W.,  225382165. 
Bowman,  Larry  L..  481388366. 
Bowman.  Wilfred  R..  261526482. 
Boyer,  Arlet  I.,  473321614. 
Boyett,  Joseph  E..  Jr..  255566444. 
Boynton.  Gerald  D..  288324881. 
Brace.  Richard  C  .  105287915. 
Bracken,  Gerald  C,  490347252. 
Bracken,  William  C,  344306397. 
Bradford,  Robert  D.,  428522117. 
Bradley,  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  101288417. 


Bradley.  James  D..  463525963. 
Bradley,  John  B.,  601247116. 

Bradley.  Vaynus  D.,  468542286. 

Bradshaw,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  524363348. 

Braman,  Ellis  J.,  350287013. 

Brannon,  Robert  T.,  280305312. 

Brantlngham.  Pred  L.,  368324S98. 

Brasure,  John  E.,  113303944. 

Braun.  Moodle  E..  Jr.,  527404186. 

Braunschweig.  Ernie  D.,  3903071 13. 

Brees,  Anton  D.,  266500664. 

Brence,  Ronald  E.,  166280693. 

Brenholdt,  James  P.,  478386749. 

Brenner.  Clarence  L.,  641383878. 

Bretzer,  Robert  E.,  118264224. 

Bridges,  Edward  S..  n,  463529171. 

Brldwell,  Roesor  E.,  Jr..  262620032. 

Bright,  John  E.,  216304454. 

Brlnghurst,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  671422816. 

Briscoe,  Thomas  R.,  443349485. 

Brltt,  John  R.,  491345650. 

Broadway,  Joe  E..  Jr.,  416346714. 

Brock,  Alton  C,  249407745. 

Brodeur,  Richard  H.,  017243832. 

BroUler.  Grant  E..  616260061. 

Brooding.  Robert  L.,  661442180. 

Brooks,  Jack  D.,  461428081. 

Brooks,  PhUllp  P.,  302307911. 

Brooks,  WUey  S.,  Jr.,  428607050. 

Brotnov,  Kenneth  W.,  538303248. 

Brown.  Benjamin  C,  251425067. 

Brown,  Charles  A.,  271284148. 

Brown,  Charles  W.,  274324300. 

Brown,  Dwlght,  Jr.,  466600467. 

Brown.  Dwlght  E.,  243447622. 

Brown,  Eldon  P.,  327247226. 

Brown,  Harry  W.,  146169436. 

Brown,  Harry  W.,  IH,  528440404. 

Brown  Jack  W.,  465447337. 

Brown,  James  H.,  Jr.,  448304032. 

Brown.  James  H.,  649401370. 

Brown,  Kenneth  G.,  010288677. 

Brown.  Uoyd  W.,  Jr.,  482344066. 

Brown,  Louis  8.,  547506961. 

Brown,  Richard  8.,  Jr.,  523386963. 

Brown,  Ronald  R.,  448366723. 

Brown,  WUllam  M.,  225409727. 

Brown  WUllam  M..  521422131. 

Browne,  Peter  8.,  101282876. 

Broylea,  Gene  T.,  252440339. 

Brubaker,  Howard  J.,  271283933. 

Brubaker,  Howard  R.,  204288242. 

Brubaker,  PhUlp  R.,  512304073. 

Bruce.  John  R.,  305423604. 

Bruess,  Leslie  L.,  475348679. 

Brumble,  Evander  J.,  250526072. 

Brumfleld,  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  462442641. 

Brunton.  Rodney  P.,  382301045. 

Bnislloff.  Joseph  J..  217320622. 

Bryan.  Hayes  R..  517446669. 

Bryant,  Jackie  D..  436440689. 

Brymer.  Gordon  J.,  086258796. 

Buchart.  Carlton  E.,  211226210. 

Bucher,  Richard  M..  471380400. 

Bucholz.  Norman  P..  547423591.  «,/ 

Buckalew,  Richard  J.,  156269657. 

Buokelew.  WUfred  P..  415546867. 

Bujalskl.  Jack  P.,  502280048. 

Bulln,  George  V.,  Jr.,  095280493. 

Bullard.  Charles  A..  410581583. 

Bullock,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  154263602. 

Bullock,  Warren  P.,  Jr.,  416502076. 

Bunce,  Dean  R.,  533306606. 

Bunce,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  130383339. 

Burchard.  Donald  C,  467606340. 

BurdulU,  Peter  C,  681320446. 

Burgess,  John  C,  406447218. 

Burgoyne,  Roaooe  H.,  628387833. 

Burke.  James  B.,  4S8603S02. 

Burkett,  Theodore  J.,  27S2M4I0. 

Burner,  Lee,  042321901. 

Burnett,  Bernard  B..  34028S090. 

Burton,  James  R.,  311325864. 

Burton.  Kenneth  B.,  352281804. 

Bush,  Luther  C,  Jr.,  224406398. 

Bushwar.  Oscar  M.,  460298301 . 

Bustle,  James  A.,  407386112. 

Butcher,  Oscar  J.,  217289736. 

Butera,  James  L.,  663400272. 

Butler,  Kenneth  D.,  282607667. 

Butler,  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  263500036. 
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Byrd,  Herman  L..  263528426. 
Byrne,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  464460968. 
CabeU,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  577443605. 
Cacclamanl,  Benjamin  J.,  091303466. 
CaddeU,  Harold  L.,  443348906. 
Cain,  George  D..  446348496. 
Cain,  John  J.,  614283066. 
CaldweU,  James  M..  Jr.,  190308453. 
CaJllootte,  Edward  L..  454389082. 
Cameron,  Max  P.,  260541931. 
Camlllone,  Nicholas  A.,  Jr.,  126260353. 
Campbell,  August  C,  458548357. 
CampbeU,  Donald  J.,  294346946. 
Campbell,  Ellsworth  M.,  Jr..  315300298. 
Campbell,  Gary  L.,  605384489. 
C&mplsl,  Peter  I.,  112247372. 
Canaday,  James  J..  447329817. 
Cannaday,  John  E.,  Jr.,  226441886. 
Cannell,  Leonard  R.,  299287727. 
Cantey,  John  A.,  Jr.,  361526623. 
Cantwell  Nicholas  D.,  144288117. 
Capone,  Frank.  001264319. 
Card,  Bernard  R.,  577488805. 
Carlveau,  Howard  T.,  475402866. 
Carlson,  Dayle  W.,  619389186. 
Carlson,  Loren  D..  386327857. 
Carlson.  Michael  R.,  331308558. 
Carlson,  Nicholas  T.,  064265860. 
Carlton,  Howard  P.,  Jr.,  430600596. 
Carlton,  WUllam  A.  455626497. 
Camevale,  Arthur,  Jr.,  122287914. 
Carol  us,  Howard  E.,  284269889. 
Carpenter,  Charles  C,  436501148. 
Carpenter,  Vincent  L.,  Jr.,  277322936. 
Carr,  Bruce  L.,  607349791. 
Carr,  Richard  A.  195229295. 
CarroU  Byron  L.,  421429420. 
CarroU,  George  M.,  265484835. 
CarroU.  James  T.  Jr.,  440345544. 
Carroll,  James  T.,  Jr.,  440345644. 
Carroll,  Patrick  W.,  536323170. 
CarroU,  WUllam  E..  Jr.,  013260167. 
CarroU.  WUUam  H..  Jr..  546468917. 
Carson,  John  B.,  253526640. 
Carter,  Charles  R.,  Jr..  218289006. 
Carter,  John  R.,  Jr.,  216342841. 
Carter,  Robert  M.,  247524190. 
Carter,  Rodney  B..  540385350. 
Cartwrlght,  Thomas  P.,  562442349. 
Cartwrlght,  WUUam  E.,  278363010. 
Carty,  Donald  L.,  230427667. 
Caruso.  Vincent  J.,  678441762. 
Casey,  Patrick  J.,  389328133. 
Casey,  WUllam  R.,  350302093. 
Cash,  Lee  W.,  244628171. 
Cashlon,  Jerry  L.,  466409840. 
Casleton.  Harold  D.,  360283036. 
Cassady,  WUllam  E.,  678489004. 
CaaitUlo,  Mel,  526666140. 
Castlen,  WUUam  O.,  255640870. 
Caughell,  Thomas  G.,  282302532. 
CaiUfleld,  John  J.,  Jr.,  083288846. 
Cavoll,  Chester  C.  082305243. 
Cecil,  James  H.,  467401102. 
Oeglelskl.  Rudolph  J.,  Jr.,  099287558. 
Chaffer.  Wayne  R.,  669444168 
Chaney,  Robert  E.,  261507405. 
ChapUn,  Richard  C,  008326719. 
Chapman,  Earl  E..  Jr..  428686119. 
Chapman.  James  W..  II.  224406467. 
Chapman.  Lewis  M.,  647466634. 
ChappeUe,  Robert  L..  421426096. 
Charles.  Michael  P..  260503294. 
Charrler.  Ronald  J.,  148385833. 
Chase.  Alan  C  .  0O4400O98. 
Chase,  Charles  J..  520329653 
Cheney.  Ronald  L.,  013261601. 
Chevalier,  John  R.,  191266447. 
Chick,  Jason  I..  002245238. 
ChUders.  John  R..  435449501. 
Chllders,  Thomas  A.,  404344048. 
Chrlstensen.  Ronald  E.,  517342543. 
Chrlstensen,  Robert  E..  073284104. 
Christian.  Teddy  R..  440348584. 
Christians.  WUllam  A  ,  393242338. 
Clsney,  William  A..  407485683. 
Claiborne.  Jerrv  A  .  619342785 
Clapp.  Alvln  J.,  133246457. 
aare,  Fred  E.,  496347123. 
Clark,  Bernard  J..  505389138 
Clark,  Charles  A.  B.,  044282753. 


Clark,  Edward  A.,  066227511. 
Clark,  Edward  W.,  242646890. 
Clark,  Franklin  D..  466442970. 
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Lambers.  Prledrich  H..  475322786. 
lAnahan,  Robert  J.,  117283780. 
Land,  Peter  A..  230521257. 
LAne.  Richard  P..  246440618. 
Langendorf ,  Earl  E.,  527284400. 
Langford,  Michael  F.,  004262363. 
Langholtz,  Horton  A..  005300224. 
Langley,  Harold  L.,  453524672. 
LangUnais,  Oedeon  B  ,  436501877. 
Langlois,  Ronald  J,,  030240054. 
Langston,  Lester  B..  406447305. 
Langston,  Lloyd  H..  252440464. 
Lanier,  Lawrence  H.,  420400522. 
Lantz,  Donald  L..  Jr..  430482050. 
Larabee,  Frederick  S.,  636307537. 
Larison,  Robert  J.,  153203615. 
Larkln,  Lawrence  G..  577467320. 
Larrlson,  John  L.,  314347587. 
Larson,  Loren  M.,  485366822. 
Lasco,  Gerald  B.,  200247773. 
Laseter,  Vinton  D.,  453588164. 
Lasher.  Wendall  L..  Jr..  016264130. 
Lauensteln.  Karl  F..  168260802. 
Lawrence,  James  E.,  725108618. 
Lawson.  Donald  G..  441301886. 
Layman.  John  R,  408500211. 
Lazarus,  Allan  R.,  316347590. 
Leach,  Jack  A.,  522420637. 
Leach,  Ray  D.,  510380888. 
Leach,  Thomas  T.,  432526633. 
Leas,  David  E.,  217321429. 
Leaver,  Carl  A..  171262733. 
Lee,  Charles  R..  414664322. 
Lee,  Clarence  W.,  464485260. 
Lee,  Howard  J.,  663424127. 
Lee,  Joseph  R  ,  Jr.,  059286026. 
Legg,  John  P.,  267465103. 
Lehnert,  Richard  A.,  320247700. 
Lehnert,  David  K.,  300386478. 
Lehr,  Wayne  R.,  366368254. 
Leland,  William  A.,  021260603. 
Lemon,  Samuel  O.,  303307021. 
Ivenart,  Ernest  R.,  Jr.,  452467437. 
Lenhardt,  Larimer  J..  622381026. 
Lennon,  Prank  J.,  038164645. 
Leone,  Nicholas  L.,  131266263. 
Ijerandeau,  Robert  P.,  001241687. 
Lerch,  Ralph  A.,  087287166. 
Lesher,  Neal  E.,  185283590. 
Lealeutre,  Jean  M.,  130266973. 
Lessard,  Charles  8.,  577504337. 
Lester,  David  W.,  Jr.,  393308416. 
Levrenz,  Dean  A.,  375323036. 
Levlne,  Stephen,  106284901. 
Lewis,  Charles  D..  488343031. 

,  David  M.,  Jr.,  307382819. 

,  Donald  A.,  383280322. 

,  Donald  R.,  459567700. 

,  Dona  von  B..  526405517. 

,  Harold  L.,  253480058. 
I«wl8,  John  B.,  166264108. 
Lewis,  Samuel  D.,  208285266. 

,  William  L.,  Jr..  524128037. 

,  Eldon  P.,  561426633. 

,  James  E.,  426680478. 

,  Richard  8.,  267446171. 
Lilac,  Robert  H.,  122288685. 
LlUard,  Monte  O.,  432662004. 
Ulley,  Robert  D.,  243467688 
Lining.  Paul,  071306366. 
Umburg,  Robert  C,  007265784. 
Llndahl,  Carl  O.,  631343718. 
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Lewis, 
Lewis, 
Lewis, 
Lewis, 
Lewis, 


Lewis, 
Llbby, 
Light, 
Likon, 


Lindbergh,  Charles,  249542742. 
Undemuth,  Robert  W..  287325998. 
Under.  Richard  L..  526426024. 
Ungenrelter.  James  L.,  313341330. 
Lingo,  Brooks  E..  310342505. 
Llnlhan.  John  W..  448406500. 
Link,  Gordon  H.,  063266451. 
Linn,  Russell  R.,  236621005. 
Uppold.  Gerald  A..  348308293. 
Lltalien,  Maurice  J..  028226215. 
Little,  Oary  E.,  403484006. 
Uttle.  John  R..  Jr.,  064288846. 
UtZBlnger,  OrvUle  J..  487383038. 
Livingston.  David  W..  178367171. 
Livingston.  Warren  8..  397307288. 
Lloyd.  David  W..  001264443. 
Uoyd.  Robert  Y..  220302901. 
Uoyd,  WlUlam  H.  Jr..  043384300. 
Locke.  Robert  M..  306331144. 
Loftus.  John  T..  027261188. 
Logan,  Thomas  L.,  423387291. 
Logglns,  John  L..  431564435. 
Lolgnon,  PhUlp  G.,  005326206, 
Long,  Ray  B.,  633363885. 
Larson,  Edgar  W..  334304628. 
Loughran,  Christian  X.,  671403366. 
Lowe.  James  K..  501287851. 
Lowe,  Robert  L.,  361280725. 
Lowell,  David  H.,  618387079. 
Loynd,  James  A.,  451487859. 
Luddlngton.  Prank  I..  Jr..  016287686. 
Ludwlg,  Karl  T.,  295329159. 
Ludwlg.  Robert  H.,  469342728. 
Ludy,  Glen  R.,  312327347. 
Lueders,  Tommy  W.,  462569620. 
Lund,  WUliam  D.  R..  473366704. 
Lundy.  Lewis  E.,  632283459. 
Lustfleld.  Stuart  L.,  481342161. 
Luther,  WUliam  A..  646466306. 
Lyle.  Orlando,  W.,  Jr..  404484802. 
Lynch.  Paul  D.,  266480642. 
Lynch.  Robert  E..  400447826. 
Lyon.  Gerald  E..  516365125. 
Lytle.  John  L..  100264320. 
Lytle.  Stephen  J.,  260306774. 
Macargel,  Robert  E..  147280622. 
MacDonald,  Richard  A.,  38436711S. 
Machado.  Barry  J..  640448544. 
Maclsaac,   David..  027263874. 
Mack.  Donald  R..  360243148. 
MacMUlan.  David  T.,  160308508. 
Madden.  Robert  W..  175261370. 
MagUl.  Clyde  R..  Jr..  620343243. 
Magnusson,  James  A..  Jr..  627388808. 
Mahaffey,  WUliam  M..  443349781. 
Mahan.  Allen  V..  249506906. 
Maillet.  Stanley  M..  435607374. 
Majors.  Donald  M..  635309330. 
Malals.  Edward  J.,  673400463. 
Mallnskl.  WUliam  L..  348364809. 
Malkiewlcz.  Walter  A.,  141263010. 
Maloney,  Lawrence  R.,  Jr.,  003343884. 
Maltble,  Robert  M.,  006364374. 
Malynn,  Edward  E..  670430041. 
Mangan,  James  J..  054267281. 
Manley,  Thomas  R.,  086386083. 
Mann,  David  L,  334306473. 
Mann,  George  C,  581545526. 
Manna,  Robert  A.,  646447256. 
Maraszek,  Stanley  R.,  Jr.,  072308644. 
Marotniak,  John  J.,  130263364. 
Marino.  Gerald  L.,  434447666. 
Marks.  Edward  C.  087264100. 
Marks.  Richard  8..  133381883. 
Marler.  Warren  K.,  526380070. 
MfLr«h«.ii   DarreU  C,  463667386. 
Marshall,  E\igene  E.,  Jr.,  468630633. 
Marshall.  Robert  A..  460480411. 
Marsters,  Charles  tu.  644360681. 
Martin.  AUen  R.,  600366103. 
MarUn.  Douglas  8.,  307381231. 
Martin,  Glen  R.,  687300676. 
Martin.  Martin  D.,  463606088. 
Martin.  Robert  M.,  m,  366634868. 
MarUneau.  Pierre  A.,  S90800686. 
Martinson.  David  J.,  470800889. 
Maruoa,  Ralph  J.,  Jr..  10S80887B. 
Maasar.  CyrU  L..  Jr..  063367793. 


Matano,  Bernard  H.,  575330504. 
Mathleeen,  Clifford  O..  303380886. 
Mathls,  WUliam  B..  416438510. 
Mathlson,  Richard  A.,  342381231. 
Matus,  Robert  J..  458586228. 
Maunz,  WUbert  O.,  116265700. 
Mawhlnney.  Homer  A.,  Jr..  417462477. 
MaxweU.  Joseph  L..  253563703. 
MazweU.  Richard  A.,  215321053. 
Mayer,  Laurel  A.,  546606638. 
Mayhew.  Jason  P.,  219322242. 
Mays,  Glenn  E..  672483999. 
McAlpln.  James  J.,  163288381. 
McAndrewB.  Charles  P.,  170283273. 
McAnlnch.  Arthur  N.,  Jr.,  430668030. 
McOaffrey,  Bernard  W.,  307336860. 
McOann,  Robert  I.,  011380707. 
MoOarvUle,  John  E.,  483347373. 
MoCauley,  John  T.,  082384616. 
McClaren,  Kennoth  R.,  613306990. 
McClelland,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  238600454. 
McOoln.  James  G..  414467181. 
MoConnell.  Charles  W..  509386310. 
McCormlck,  Pay  R.,  537483873. 
McConnlck,  Thomas  H.,  336547933. 
McCrUlls.  Oeorge  R.,  033248638. 
McCullough,  Donald  J.,  481324848. 
McCuUough.  Frederick  W..  076287550. 
McCurley,  James  H..  443300268. 
McDade,  James  D..  614320782. 
McDoweU,  Edward  D.,  Jr..  254486690. 
McDowell.  James  R.,  Jr..  100286337. 
McEaohem,  Paul  T.,  030366360. 
McElhaney.  James  W.,  363488414. 
McElPoy.  Joseph  D.,  134280061. 
McParland,  Ernest  L.,  243484034. 
McParlane.  Olen  L.,  634488369. 
MoOee.  Michael  L.,  612326752. 
McOlnnls,  Gene  D.,  494381189. 
McGlynn,  Mark  T.,  063304615. 
McGonigle,  John  E.,  194261228. 
McGugln,  Robert  M.,  318300766. 
McOulre,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  149304686. 
McIneUy,  Chan  E.,  529468672. 
Mclntlre.  Gary  B..  330289660. 
McKean.  Joel  M.,  177267370, 
McKenna,  John  P.,  616406999. 
McKenzie,  Robert  E.,  376349464. 
McKlUop,  John  H.,  292327013. 
McKlnley,  Robert  D.,  164366668. 
McKlnney,  Oeorge  W.,  660441464. 
McLaughlin,  Richard  E.,  102288640. 
McLellan,  Paul  C,  Jr.,  038326175. 
McLendon,  Larry  P.,  466540103. 
McLeroy,  J.  B.,  468528111. 
McManlgeU,  Richard  H.,  372363786. 
McMlchael,  Gene  L.,  461463584. 
McMUlan,  Raymond  V.,  340432803. 
McMullan,  Charles  D.,  460638315. 
McMurphy,  Boyce  D.,  466460137. 
McNair,  Bmeet  S..  426686674. 
McNally.  Robert  L..  325288000. 
McNeiU.  Charles  W.,  244682874. 
McReynolds,  Frank  A.,  606380706. 
McSherry,  James  C,  671526666. 
Meade,  Donald  E.,  606381014. 
Meador,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  277304540. 
Meador,  WUliam  E.,  232428487. 
Meals,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  570466506. 
Medlock,  Charles,  Jr.,  266608673. 
Meeks,  Richard  W.,  332263035. 
Meeks,  Wallace  N.,  406463617. 
Melsel.  WilUam  J..  003241066. 
Melnlck.  Carl  J..  Jr..  067240464. 
Mems.  Robert  G..  332383236. 
Menne,  Wayne  L..  300348618. 
Mentzer,  Edward  L..  303305375. 
Menzel,  John,  Jr.,  144366630. 
Mercer,  Marvern  M.,  366420576. 
Meredith,  Ernest  R.,  526445100. 
Mertan,  Harold  H.,  246483106. 
Merkel,  Walter  R.,  346283361. 
Merkl.  Eldred  D.,  423440100. 
Merkle,  Douglas  H.,  047283148. 
Metcalf ,  William  J.,  Jr.,  660420446. 
Metts,  John  A.,  267466678. 
Meurer,  Philip  A.,  210326607. 
Meyer,  Arthur  W.,  073384662. 


Meyer,  David  W.,  644346075. 
Meyer,  James  P.,  353302543. 
Meyer,  Robert  L..  Jr..  408441316. 
Meyer,  Rodgo'  T.,  320327018. 
Meyer,  Roes  L.,  452520141. 
Michael,  Albert  L.,  406305675. 
Michael,  Glen  A.,  277343015. 
Michel,  Donald  D.,  483324383. 
Mlchelsen,  Robert  S.,  531346730. 
Mlchlela,  Donald  E.,  304321400. 
Middlebrook,  Ralph  H.,  425669819. 
Miears,  James  R.,  432642608. 
Mlklos,  Oeorge  A.,  334280044. 
Miles,  Burnley  L.,  221200862. 
MUes,  Richard  A.,  165300238. 
Miles.  Vernon  H.,  225467263. 
MUee,  Wayne  L.,  008302308. 
MUler,  Alsey  C,  in,  248688400. 
MUler,  Bruce  M.,  456466440. 
Miller,  Burton  T.,  Jr.,  524404606. 
MUler,  Ernest  T.,  Jr.,  242465264. 
MUler.  Harrold  H..  560382605. 
MUler.  Jimmle  D.,  426545720. 
MlUer,  Lawrence  L.,  047261372. 
Miller,  Lewis  L.,  344268238. 
MUler,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  568348025. 
Miller,  Richard  L.,  558865917. 
Miller,  Robert  P.,  439489311. 
MlUer,  Robert  J.,  414564327. 
Miller,  Roger  E.,  479347120. 
Miller,  Thomas  J.,  166262106. 
MUler,  Walter  L.,  449641354. 
MUler,  WUUam  H.,  042286002. 
MUler,  WUliam  J.,  Jr.,  132286253. 
MUUken,  Donald  J.,  300306233. 
Mllner,  James  R.,  472366958. 
Mlnar,  Oary  H.,  567445342. 
Miner,  Robert  N.,  396326065. 
Mlnogue.  Richard  B.,  354263179. 
Mishou,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  438600262. 
Mitchell.  Charles  W.,  446287097. 
Mitchell,  James  A.,  260363175. 
Mitchell,  JarreU  8..  011282202. 
MltcheU.  John  D..  Jr..  535307339. 
MitcheU,  PhU  E..  515303617. 
Mitchell.  Robert  W..  442326617. 
Mock,  Robert  K..  063263226. 
Molr,  Uoyd  L.,  Jr.,  483408881. 
Moles,  Oary  O.,  480362468. 
Monarch,  Robert  M.,  404504611. 
Mondor,  Martin,  561200789. 
Monroe,  Kent  M.,  515405189. 
Monroe,  William  N.,  Jr.,  241647742. 
Monson,  Norman  H.,  031266295. 
Monti.  Louis  A..  156223106. 
Montrem.  AlTred  C,  053286364. 
Moore,  Adrln  O..  454409723. 
Moore,  Eugene  A.,  267566082. 
Moore,  Gerald  W..  468641047. 
Moore,  Jack  L.,  Jr.,  260640378. 
MOMW.  John,  535786337. 
Moore.  John  W.,  887331391. 
Mo(»-e,  Leon  N.,  367367878. 
Moore,  Max  R.,  310338972. 
Moore,  WUliam  E.,  481388204. 
Moore,  Wylle,  Jr.,  409386627. 
Mooren,  Larry  H.,  309364771. 
Moorman,  Donald  W.,  097308226. 
Moran,  liUchael  A.,  349266016. 
Morgan,  Arvel  R.,  629367822. 
Morgan,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  416426509. 
Morgan,  Sam  P.,  Jr.,  235528676. 
Moriarty,  Prands  C,  008226867. 
Mortoka,  Hlroehl,  675349724. 
MorrUl,  Merwin  L.,  662446730. 
Morris,  Charles  L.,  360240308. 
Morris.  Robert  G..  464636466. 
Morris.  WlUard  R..  449465823. 
Morton.  WUUam  W.,  061386717. 
MoskowitK,  Martin  L..  130380533. 
Mosley.  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  467635233. 
MoUley,  Renwlck  P.,  536361686. 
Moulton,  PhUlp  R.,  606404164. 
Mount,  Charles  D.,  626460908. 
Mouton,  Clifford  P.,  Jr.,  436603639. 
Mowery.  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  487384386. 
MueUer,  Ernest  L.,  283322884. 
MuUaly,  Robert  L.,  150346941. 
Muman.  James  P.,  304363078. 
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MtinechlkA.  Ken  K..  676336923. 
Munger.  Robert  L.  T..  463530620. 
Munaon.  John  D.,  470387186. 
Murdoch,  Robert  F.,  171381608. 
Murphy,  Crawford  O.,  Jr.,  220321820. 
Murphy.  Oeorge  S.,  Jr..  165366966. 
Murphy,  Kenneth  D.,  Jr.,  648366071. 
Murphy.  PhUllp  L.,  669404428. 
Murray,  Jack  R..  660426737. 
Murray,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  196302769. 
Murton.  Dana  K.,  663429131. 
MuBser,  John  O..  227423308. 
MuMer,  Stanton  R.,  162281587. 
MUBtoe,  Arlle  L.,  Jr.,  616344705. 
Myers,  William  A..  439738400. 
Nabors.  Jerry  H.,  417403305 
Naddeo,  Ralph  M.,  660449781. 
Nadlg,  Rlcharl  E.,  169308648. 
Nadlng,  Elvln  K.,  484389009. 
Nadler,  Oeorge,  481363616. 
Nagel,  John  F.,  263636868. 
Nagle,  Charles  O.,  359389037. 
Nakano.  George  M.,  676347196. 
Nail,  Luther  M.,  409544184. 
Nail.  Wmiam  C,  Jr..  367482642. 
Nardl,  Reno  J.,  178366045. 
Nash,  James  P.,  441327107. 
Nasholts,  John  L.,  088269431. 
Nation.  Forest  L..  455489821. 
Naumann.  Carlos  L..  466666805. 
Neal,  Harold  R.,  313323786. 
Neal.  Jamee  W..  423409949. 
Neal,  Richard  L..  314320742. 
Neaton.  John  F..  116267907. 
Nee.  Leland  J..  544328049. 
Neller.  Harold  E..  277304479. 
Nelson,  Charles  R.,  529424411. 
Nelson,  Darwin  F.,  639306959. 
Nelson,  Harold,  Jr.,  471448248. 
Nelson,  Henry  R.,  116282049. 
Nelson,  John  W.,  518403780. 
Nelson.  Richard  W.,  644385986. 
Nelson.  Wayne  E..  289382604. 
Ne«8,  Richard  D.,  604208373. 
Nestor  Charles  H.,  299304064. 
Neumann,  Kenneth  G.,  394321438. 
Newell,  Thomas  C,  538308933. 
Nichols.  Joseph  P  .  529381248. 
NlcoU.  Ronald  B.,  543302015. 
Nlgro,  Donald  D.,  271221302. 
Nlkulla,  Paul  E.,  492289549 
Nlmmo,  Kenneth  R.,  482308925. 
Nlsbet,  Colin  J..  631343943. 
Nltz,  Larry  A.,  517382787. 
Nixon.  Howard  W..  242503914. 
Noack,  Bobby  R  .  453485631. 
Noblltt,  James  W.,  147264632. 
Nolen.  Luther  L.,  413466485. 
Nomura,  David  M.,  575325743. 
Noren.  Clinton  L.,  329302107. 
Nomberg.  Rhody  L..  390347776. 
Norrls.  James  D.,  417381153. 
Norton.  James  R..  567443082. 
Norton,  Philip  P..  218308256. 
Norvell.  Charlee  H..  401327974. 
Norwood.  Paul  T.,  440341857. 
NovBk,  Benard  M..  532327054. 
Novakovlc.  Michael,  077267479. 
Nowlan,  Joseph  W.  R..  017248827. 
NowokUTLskl.  Edward  D..  023282445. 
Nunez,  George  B..  102307128. 
Nupen,  Harlan  C,  504365736 
Nutting,  Gerard  J.,  127249794. 
NuvoUnl.  Joseph  L..  Jr.,  054285550. 
Nylin.  Roger  E..  318305823. 
Nymo,  Rolf  E..  392324711. 
O'Brlan,  Thomas  M..  477346240. 
O'Brien,  Dennis  J.,  044247805. 
O'Brien,  Paul  R.,  Jr.,  287322550. 
Ohsann,  David  E.,  483362144. 
OJalehto,  Oeorge  D  ,  021261744. 
Oldfleld,  Wayne  H..  406409210. 
Oldnettle.  Eldon  F..  483280216. 
Olear,  George  W..  178263319. 
OUva,  Robert  J..  606389992. 
Oliver.  Carl  L..  629404200. 
Oliver.  Royce  E  ,  Jr.,  013282471. 
Ollls,  PrentU  L.,  266440788. 
Olsen,  Eugene  D.,  517327268. 


O'Nell,  Edward  W.,  Jr..  642260861. 
O'Nell,  Robert  E.,  617348746. 
O'Neill,  Dawson  R.,  337433096. 
CNesky,  Donald  A.,  440340086. 
O'Reilly,  Patrick  B..  044286317. 
OmdorS,  John  W.,  616366843. 
Ome,  Kenneth  J.,  009300643. 
Ome,  WUUam  H..  010283930. 
Orr.  Nathan  J.,  638342084. 
Oebom.  John  J..  462638136. 
Osbom.  Richard  D.,  302286382. 
Osterloh,  Warren  R.,  506407834. 
Ostler,  Dale  E..  312341123. 
Ostovlch,  Theodore,  296283013. 
Ot«y,  Donald  V.,  230382396. 
Othllng,  William  L.,  Jr.,  280287998. 
Otto,  Harry  P..  363381739. 
Otto,  Robert  T.,  342280267. 
Outlaw,  Ted  E.,  461622788. 
Oweaos,  Robert  J..  499344564. 
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Snead.  Jonathan  H.,  024261387. 
Sneeder,  William  H.,  204280625. 
Snipes,  Conway  Q.,  256525106. 
Snowberger,  Lee  A..  538302958. 
Snyder,  Earl  J..  255503016. 
Sodomka,  Frederick  J..  224407808. 
Soesbe.  Donald  K.,  540384385. 
SoUlnger,  Richard  L.,  147228904, 
Solomon.  Edward  C,  105280956. 
Soltls,  Ronald  B.,  044286266. 
Somma,  Saivatore  F.,  101308190. 
Soper.  W.  J..  120369841. 
Sorensen,  Lee  B.,  505440230. 
Sorensen,  Neal  O.,  628447334. 
Sorensen,  Norman  M.,  546424786. 
Sorensen,  Orvllle  M.,  471409300. 
Sorenson.  Carl  D.,  516301556. 
Souder,  David  L.,  282327998. 
Spacy,  William  L.,  310341381. 
Spear,  Thomas  E.,  442367401. 
Spencer,  Frank  E.,  541406236 
Spink,  William  A..  053286324. 
Splvey,  Lonnle  R.,  463408814. 
Spotts.  Maynard  E.,  383340641. 
Sprague.  Nelson  J..  042264264. 
Spray,  Ronald  Q.,  573469466. 
Sprlngob.  Thomas  J.,  398349005. 
Squires.  John  M..   114282234. 
Stack,  Philip  J.,  002269944. 
Stacy,  Everett  8..  523501117. 
Stallard.  Olenn  R..  664440226. 
Stallkamp,  Roger  W..  669426189. 
Stambaugh.  Etonald  L..  513306922. 
Stambaugh.  William  S.,  176322596. 
Stanford.  Edwin  L..  302288191. 
Starks,   Charles  F.,  401365540. 
Steams,  Donald  L.,  282308451. 
Stebblns,  Roland  A.,  053286427. 
Steege,  Herbert  F.,  Jr.,  566427074. 
Steele,  John  W.,  493387698. 
Steen,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  249565814. 
Steenstra.  Henry  J.,  Jr..  143280614. 
Steerman,  Vernon  L..  613168170. 
Steinharter.  Kenneth  V..  075308695. 
Stejskal.  David  L.,  478606132. 
Stell.  John  R..  080262936. 
Stephen,  Edward  H..  364325357. 
Stephens,  Larry  Q..  261385996. 
Stephenson,  Anthony  R.,  528365096. 
Sterling,   William  8.,  013248152. 
Stevens,  George  R.,  336265301. 
Stewart,  Olenn  L.,  301302421. 
Stewart.  James  H..  409504078. 
Stewart,  James  R..  319349282. 
Stigler,  Otis  S..  261482880. 
Stoeckmann,  Robert  J..  399306581. 
Stokes,  Johnny  A.,  Jr.,  250360806. 
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Stolberg,  Carl  O..  479381679. 
Stoner.  WlUlam  J.,  310336676. 
Storch,   Henry  C.   089308736. 
Storey,  Thomaa  Q.,  318349106. 
Storr,  Richard  C,  480363204. 
Straight,  Lynn  D.,  523421636. 
Strand,  Roger  F.,  468388335. 
Stratmann.  WUhelm,  086300641. 
Straub.  Thomas  K.,  232600719. 
Straublnger,  Robert  J.,  480349873. 
Strausa.  Richard  B.,  330366184. 
Strayer.  Daniel  B.,  386280468. 
Street.  Gerald  W.,  638304336. 
Strickland.  Angus  L..  Jr..  260462003. 
Strickland.  Donald  B.,  237363130. 
Strobel,  Jack  W..  081287407. 
Strohman.  John  P.,  481365803. 
Stroud.  John  P..  388300669. 
Stroup.  Floyd  B.,  424366631. 
Strout,  Robert  P.,  833384880. 
Struthers,  Loretta  J..  383323619. 
Stuart.  Robert  O..  017380763. 
Studley.  James  B..  024280148. 
Stuebe,  Thomas  L.,  309324035. 
Stump,  Barry  B.,  204283758. 
Stute.  Robert  A.,  101282064. 
Suazo.  Soetenea  F..  526648481. 
Sugarman,  Prank  M.,  013337795. 
SuUlvan,  Cornelius  J.,  061309648. 
Sullivan,  John  J.,  738108244. 
SxUlivan,  Norman  E.,  606360043. 
Summer hiU,  Edward  W..  364607697. 
Summers,  Charles  B.,  244440746. 
Supe,  Oustavua  M.,  Jr.,  576306611. 
Surlco.  Joseph  C,  007245179. 
Sutherland,  Alexander  C,  237421712. 
Sutherland.  Larry  W..  513326469. 
Swain.  Whitmel  B..  266462082. 
Swanson,  Leslie  C,  403361022. 
Swart,  Samuel  H.,  Jr.,  047268816. 
Swedberg.  Frederick  L.,  536820728. 
Sweeney.  James  P.,  376343036. 
Sweeney.  Patrick  J.,  376308617. 
Swllley,  Delma  W.,  362462377. 
Sykes,  Teddie  E.,  239423209. 
Sykes,  WUUam  Q..  641349207. 
Sylvester.  Samuel  P.,  410647479. 
Szewc.  Joseph  A.,  201263616. 
Tabor,  Charles  I.,  553464638. 
Tait,  James  L.,  Jr.,  024267300. 
Takacs,  WUllam  E.,  332282620. 
Talovlch,  Larry,  520361065. 
Tappan.  Robert  M.,  053286327. 
Tarr,  Alfred  B.,  004346414. 
Tatlna.  Carl  A..  331360607. 
Tatum,  Cazzy  C.  Jr.,  404400162. 
Tatum.  John  H.,  in,  264428026. 
Tawater,  David  L.,  466466470. 
Taylor,  Henry  J.,  006304783. 
Taylor.  John  H.,  201323055. 
Taylor,  Vyrle  J.,  544368525. 
Teague,  Randolph  M..  663463554. 
Teeter,  Harold  A.,  482346633. 
Telander,  Silas  R..  363487868. 
Tamperley.  Ruasell  B..  027264420. 
Tengan,  Seljun,  676304643. 
Terrano.  Santo  J.,  606382483. 
Terrlll.  Thomaa  P..  210268070. 
Teetas,  Leon  J..  Jr.,  188268461. 
Teuton,  Ottls  F.,  Jr..  266464868. 
Tew,  Lewis  L.,  513307074. 
Thaler,  Qlen  P..  270286784. 
Tharp,  Roland  L.,  Jr..  233424421. 
Theisen,  Lawrence  P.,  474306174. 
Thlenes.  Walt«r  E..  Jr..  808334771. 
Thlgpen.  Larry  B..  357466400. 
Thomas,  Bert  H.,  478386004. 
Thomas,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  373207513. 
Thomas,  Edward.  408545856. 
Thomas,  John,  123281767. 
Thomas,  Nathan  H.,  236505571. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.,  331301403. 
Thomas.  William  D.,  610386170. 
Thompson,  Charles  L.,  511342282. 
Thompson,  Clarence  O..  271308286. 
Thompson.  Swing  M.,  Jr.,  228321400. 
Thompson.  Robert  M.,  081242906. 
Thompson,  Vincent  B.,  248466453. 
Thornton.  Billy  D.,  426661427. 
Thorpe.  Edwin  H.,  Jr.,  448329803. 


Thurman,  Stephen  P.,  406408195. 
Thweaitt,  Luther  B.,  815302161. 
Tiller,  James  H..  in,  217328068. 
TUlman,  Richard  L.,  814860061. 
Tlmberlake,  E.  J.,  in,  344626714. 
Timlan.  Ban  B.,  626640112. 
Tlmmar,  Don  R.,  286304080. 
Tlnsley,  James  8.,  466481780. 
Tipton,  James  C,  423366768. 
Todd,  Dean  G.,  302388360. 
Todd,  Lewis  P.,  463660018. 
Tokarz,  Richard  A..  004341003. 
Tompkins,  Rlohard  J.,  386343084. 
Toney,  Stanley  C,  383340156. 
TonlolU,  Johnnie  S.,  621441408. 
Tonnell,  Gerald  H.,  304821858. 
Topp,  Wayne  R.,  516388585. 
Torohla,  David  P.,  138340460. 
Torraca,  Louis  A.,  Jr.,  042360446. 
Towle,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  664445756. 
Townsend,  WUlard  P.,  109260223. 
Trace,  Thomas  L.,  313321018. 
Tracy,  Robert  G.,  445340281. 
Tralnor,  Peter  B.,  Jr.,  139263181. 
Treadaway,  Charles  B.,  243464370. 
Trecartin,  WlUlam,  116262663. 
Treesler,  Jay  G..  368289769. 
Trl,  Harvey  L..  460338664. 
Trlckey,  Robert  D.,  441346751. 
TrlOBchmann,  Robert  W.,  433508607. 
Tronler,  Ronald  B..  529406765. 
Trott.  Clifford  B.,  313303648. 
Tucker.  Raymond  B.,  368480263. 
Tiicker,  WUllam  A.,  632329076. 
TuUy,  Richard  T.,  019280366. 
Turner,  Andrew  B.,  Jr..  043264691. 
Turner.  Prank  W.,  Jr.,  331461435. 
TMmer,  Jerry  W.,  42434764S. 
Turner,  Lawrence  D.,  613383297. 
Tuttle.  Thomas  O.,  013286799. 
Twalt,  Prancl,  Jr..  400323872. 
Tygett,  Herbert  C.  360284301. 
Tyler,  Wayne  L.,  389846633. 
Tyner.  John  C.  595304233. 
n'delhofen,  Robert  I.,  483409976. 
USelman,  Jack  R.,  414S48696. 
Ullrich,  E>ale  R.,  459502767. 
Underwood,  Cecil  B.,  228884669. 
Unterman  Carl  M..  137282196. 
Upright,  James  H.,  047260008. 
Usher,  Howard  C,  Jr.,  0413013S2. 
Utt,  Ross  J.,  484266246. 
Utterback,  Donald  A.,  478800517. 
Uyeyama.  Terry  J.,  139281186. 
VaU.  Carleton  H.,  Jr.,  135389531. 
Valen,  Richard  D.,  474888669. 
VanaUen,  Richard  L.,  285308717. 
Vandeventer,  Thomaa  W.,  410544000. 
Vandlver,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  265307946. 
Vandrew,  Woodrow  L.,  478340163. 
Vaneaton,  WUllam  O.,  413464226. 
Vanhemert,  Rudy  L.,  480864796. 
Vannest.  David  P.,  143265827. 
Vanorden.  Edwin  C,  143248367. 
Varley,  Franklin  C,  528461705. 
Vamum,  James  W.,  242502837. 
Vaughan.  David  B.,  463469631. 
Vaugban,  Gerard  O..  010301251. 
Vellenga,  Cxutls  J.,  604207720. 
Venable,  John  C.  440346811. 
Verderber.  Edward  G..  129265658. 
Verna,  Joseph  B..  Jr.,  209263142. 
Vldal,  Lloyd  J.,  562446807. 
Viehmann,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  498345043. 
ViUanls.  Stanley  E.,  037223452. 
Vincent.  Oakley  G..  421444290. 
Vine,  Norman  R.,  516348085. 
Vineyard,  John  R.,  233508887. 
Vlnsant.  Robert  D.,  677442017. 
Vlnzant.  Vernon  V..  520342722. 
Vlolett.  RusseU  L.,  524465062. 
Vivian.  Uoyd  W..  449421664. 
Vogel.  Frank  C,  Jr.,  216283940. 
Vollmar.  EmU  K.,  067208929. 
Volz,  David  E.,  444321326. 
Vonbargen,  Gerald  C.  208287245. 
Vondrak,  Richard  B..  313240812. 
Voorhees.  John  H..  152308386. 
VosheU,  Robert  N..  401546431. 
V088,  John  H..  455520273. 
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Vreeland.  Harry  £..  135301530. 
Vreelaud.  Russell  E.,  Jr..  081326118. 
Waddle,  Gordon  C,  276321771. 
Wade,  James  E.,  509362430. 
Wade,  James  R.,  329247233. 
Waggoner,  Hal  P.,  460537721. 
Wagner,  David  L.,  273267379. 
Wagner.  Loreley  O.,  284324399 
Wagner,  Raymond  E.  401469451. 
Wagnon,  Bobb"  O^  455449989.      • 
Wakeman,  Edwin  B.,  042269211. 
Waldman,  Henry  W..  027281118. 
Waldron,  Kirk  T.,  529403919. 
Waldrop,  Thomas  L.,  543367009. 
Walker,  Donald  N.,  048285322. 
Walker,  Gordon  L.,  529384668. 
Walker,  John  3.,  519324420. 
Walker,  Roy  A.,  184289795. 
Wall,  Douglas  O.,  539286706. 
Wallace,  Ellis  E.,  526422134. 
Wallace,  Jerry  L.,  Jr.,  347264409. 
Wallentlne,  Dale  E.,  470387292. 
Wallls,  WUllam  N,,  426781778. 
Walsh,  Jack  E.,  142244758. 
Walter,  Fred  E.,  516383028. 
Walters,  Alan  A.,  388286523. 
Walters,  Edward  M.,  301309080. 
Walters,  John  R.,  527425706. 
Walters,  WUllam  D.,  178245045. 
Wanek,  Prank  A.,  390286645. 
Ward.  Clarence  D..  464344052. 
Ward,  Donald  T.,  456561014. 
Ware,  Donald  M.,  230460127. 
Wargo,  William  J.,  146283755. 
Warner.  George  L.,  456449461. 
Washburn,  John  I.,  032263975 
Watklns  Church,  Jr.,  410603885. 
Watrous,  David  S.,  043281105. 
Watson,  Jerome  A.,  502209468. 
Watts,  Clarence  F.,  500341424. 
Wutts,  Claudius  E.,  HI,  245521354. 
Watts.  George  L.,  625646518. 
Wawak,  Stephen,  Jr.,  100287839. 
Weatherby,  Jerry  R.,  462385448. 
Weatherford,  John  P.,  Jr.,  454582588. 
Weathers,  James  W..  440365798. 
Weatherson,  James  G.,  037242856. 
Weaver,  James  R.,  263423266. 
Weaver,  Samuel  R.,  435500185. 
Webb,  Robert  A.,  223423418. 
Webster,  George  L.,  060306906. 
Weekley,  John  P.,  264469728. 
Weeks,  Calvin  G..  509362019. 
Weeks,  David  L.,  051280548. 
Weeulg,  Jay  P.,  529302352. 
Wegner,  Allen  D.,  276285812. 
Weldenmiller  Nancy  E.,  562440647. 
Weldman,  Charles  H..  Jr.,  196268089. 
Welgand,  John  C,  173301S79. 
Weihe,  David  A.,  510365628. 
Weir,  James  C,  393340708. 
Welch,  Orlo  D.,  514282698. 
Wellman,  Larry  N..  236586448. 
Wells,  John  L.,  159287309. 
Wells,  John  T.,  Jr.,  241481649. 
WeUs,  Vaughan  L.,  Jr.,  227421023. 
Wempe,  Robert  W.,  510307241. 
Wendorf,  Charles  J.,  228424018. 
Wenlock,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  262482553. 
Wenstrand,  Arlo  P.,  550466341. 
Wescott.  Gary  R.,  518369464. 
West,  Dale  G.,  450544805. 
West,  John  E.,  488368816. 
Westergaard,  Frederick  C,  438500608. 
Westwood,  Edward  P.,  164282187 
Wettlln.  Joseph,  128281972. 
Wheeler,  Charles  E.,  II,  283304073 
Whlseuant,  Bennette  E.,  242522875. 
White,  Jerry  O.,  229369651. 
White,  John  H.,  Jr.,  097285394. 
White,  Joseph  W..  II,  192246711. 
White,  Leslie  M.,  110268672. 
Whiteside,  Don  M.,  294289636. 
Whitford,  James  D.,  510304482. 
Whitney,  Edgar  R.,  369329893. 
Whitney,  Jay  A..  118263052. 
Whitney,  WUlia  O.,  443361347. 
Whltt,  James  E.,  338284241. 
Whorton,  Bert  P..  439428896. 
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Wlede,  Jim  T.,  463600387. 
WUcox,  Donald  H.,  533329135. 
WUda,  Robert  W.,  387341676. 
WUde,  David  M.,  555446827. 
WUhelm,  Charles  P.,  485348039. 
WUhelm,  John  D.,  547441344. 
WUklnson,  Kenneth  D.,  368349505. 
WUklnson,  Robert  E.,  296308086. 
WUklnson,  Thomas  J.,  465540561. 
Wilkinson,  Vance  K.,  508362162. 
WlUeit,  James  G.,  482346916. 
WlUlams,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  460549948. 
WiUlams,  BlUy  G.,  453545163. 
WlUlams,  Clyde  S..  Jr.,  375307325, 
WUliams,  David  H.,  Jr.,  466486918. 
WUliams,  Edward  P.,  338280812. 
WUliams,  Harold  J.  M.,  258623625. 
WUliams,  James  L.,  Jr.,  262421699. 
WUliams,  Jerry  P..  260607015. 
WUliams,  Joe  A.,  412500383. 
WUliams,  Undsey  J.,  233460927, 
WlUlams,  Lorenzo  N.,  449522147. 
WUliams,  WiUiam  A.,  425605723. 
Williamson,  Gerard  R.,  437508901. 
WUllamson,  Larry  O.,  465487122. 
WUliamson,  Robert  D.,  450468112. 
WUllfl,  Elijah  M.,  529507544. 
WUlis,  Lee  E.,  618328100. 
WUshlre,  Robert  M.,  007301432. 
WUson,  Frederic  W.,  058307565. 
Wilson,  Harold  P.,  452287481. 
Wilson,  James  W.,  466481647. 
WUson,  James  L.,  433469694. 
WUson,  John  B.,  429606867. 
WUson,  John  M.,  Jr.,  632348431. 
Wilson,  Robert  J.,  in,  184241528. 
WUson,  Wayne  P.,  189286726. 
WUtrout,  R^oger  E.,  292260943. 
Wlngfleld,  John  D.,  266467204. 
Wingo.  Gerald  V.,  488366831. 
Winkler,  Larry  D.,  509301274. 
Winter,  John  H.,  289286488. 
Wise,  Glenn  E.,464527355. 
Wise,  Roger  L.,  293243521. 
Wise,  Wesley  T.,  392326412. 
Wiseman,  Jerry  P.,  317344876. 
Wlsser,  MurrUl  R.,  199247960. 
Witherspoon,  Ralph  P.,  183284630. 
Wltzmanu,  John  H.,  075286109. 
WohlfeU,  Gordon  L.,  605501276. 
Wolf,  Jack  D.,  512308877. 
Wolff,  WUllam  A.,  473445700. 
Womack,  Bond  M.,  Jr.,  331280959. 
Woner,  James  M.,  486365092. 
Wood,  George  A.,  Jr.,  042288494. 
Wood,  Joseph  W.,  277306976. 
Wood,  Larry  W.,  430622484. 
Wood,  Marinda  J.  C,  327321069. 
Wood,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  420443574. 
Woods,  Edwin  P.,  Jr.,  429464600. 
Woods,  Franklin  L.,  127280853. 
Woods,  Harold  D.,  440327203. 
Woods,  Jackie  V.,  410504216. 
Woods,  James  C,  020283805. 
Woodward,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  526444139. 
Woolard.  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  259382850. 
Worden,  Stephen  P.,  572448946. 
Wright.  David  G.,  323286086. 
Wright,  David  L.,  260529786. 
Wright.  PrancU  M.,  Jr.,  338289303. 
Wright.  Ivan  C,  528420287. 
Wright.  Paul  J.,  Jr..  236543451. 
Wright,  PhUip  C,  458509787. 
Wright,  Richard  W..  297285969. 
Wuerz.  Donald  L.,  328308319. 
Wurzbach,  Walter  O.,  375368815. 
WvcofT.  WUllam  J..  493341512. 
Yamamoto,  George  N.,  576308442. 
Yancev,  WiUIam  S..  409545493. 
Yarr.  Daniel  J..  532308501. 
Ylngst,  Chauncey  O..  162223638. 
Yochem,  Ronald  J..  354265773. 
Ycrk,  Guy  P.,  254507332. 
Yoshinaka.  Jimmy,  531321025. 
Young,  Gerald  O.,  524320771. 
Young.  Glenn  W..  565421118. 
Young.  Joe  H.,  241620781. 
Young.  WlUlam  M.,  241464656. 
Yowell,  Robert  J.,  277307796. 
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Edwards,  Walter  D..  Jr.,  226282676. 
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Gower,  Robert  G..  354204274. 
Greene.  Richard  H  .  147368361. 
Haley.  Thomas  J.,  405444214. 
KUl,  Raymond  J.,  117240452. 
Hollenbeck.  Donald  G..  488340160. 
Johnson,  Arnold  G.,  473365690. 
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Landman,  Nathan  M.,  112225284. 
Lynch,  John  R.,  164245373. 
Martin,  Christian  H.,  Jr.,  185220266. 
Martin,  John  J.,  206200988. 
Matthews,  Robert  L.,  156268976. 
McManus,  Thomas,  450726525. 
Mlnton,  Dean  L.,  242385372. 
Murphy,  Thomas  W..  492289571. 
Schoenborn,  Ernest  P.,  470288673. 
Schueleln,  Virgil  L.,  445302103. 
Shea,  John  P.,  003121480. 
Trultt,  John  G.,  Jr.,  231343668. 
Utley.  Vernard  T.,  437349093. 
Vlckers,  WiUlam  D.,  059222495. 
Zumwalt,  Vasten  E.,  430502904. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Banks,  RUl  G.,  255624706. 
Blrdman,  Murray  J.,  162306622. 
Bloss,  James  L.,  521447852. 
Blumenfeld,  Walter  L.,  106261936. 
Soke,  Bruce  R.,  503323192. 
Buzenas,  John  A.,  360265199. 
Carroll,  Daniel  P.,  541323908. 
Cooper,  Harvey  E.,  519346411. 
Davis,  Jerry  N.,  262522808. 
Deyampert,  Porter  L.,  421421764. 
Forrest,  WUUam  R.,  444342853. 
Freestone,  James  T.,  373344304. 
Gordon,  Glenn  E.,  370386734. 
HeUler,  Charles  E.,  406465305 
Hoffman,  David  L.,  475364956. 
Hubbuch,  Behrl  W.,  Jr.,  406486542. 
Jarvls,  Raymond  J.,  019287342. 
Jones,  Thomas  M.,  425742281. 
Keuper,  Jack  B.,  396344511. 
Klrby,  David  B.,  Jr.,  171306164. 
Loughlln,  Dan  M.,  535344553. 
McCormlck.  James  E.,  319246673. 
Nemchick,  Harold  E.,  Jr.,  544384608. 
Parttrldg,  John  C,  266486157. 
Polte,  Hanswalter  W.,  269303102. 
Rhea,  Joseph  C,  Jr.,  139261006. 
Sandoval,  Ellvlnlo,  521408985. 
Scott,  Andrew  8.,  265522239. 
Setzler,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  245527728. 
Shaver,  Bruce  E.,  184281546 
Spencer,  Leonard  J.,  342302911. 
Splelman,  Warren  R.,  200307548. 
Stepler.  Ronald  G,  145284665. 
Sudinsky,  Theodore  H.,  337304411. 
Taylor.  Raymond  W.,  641363981. 
Thompson,  Michael  W..  506380830. 
Vanvooren,  Claude  P.,  038242899. 
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Vllapescador,  Edgardo,  682443810. 
Vogue.  Harvey  L..  669365498. 
WUensky,  Alan  J.,  261631460. 

MXDICAI.    COEPS 

Bauer.  Jlmmle  O.,  278323207. 
Belsaw.  Norman  E..  004343681. 
Belk,  WUIlam  F.,  501343198. 
Brxmstetter,  Prank  H.,  088264263. 
Buckley,  Clifford  J..  146289181. 
Callahan.  William  E.,  037228336. 
Clarke,  John  M.,  229382099. 
Cole,  Ronald  J..  273324330. 
Coleman,  Donald  L.,  347262325. 
Corcoran,  James  P..  122308984. 
Crowder,  Wade  A.,  407441287. 
Dake.  Theodore  Jr.,  637264720. 
Danehower,  Cheater  C.  Jr..  429667948. 
IJorang,  Louis  A.,  179289447. 
Eckersley,  John  W.  Jr.,  189284216. 
Farias,  James  L..  496329368. 
Fleming,  Bryan  W.  Jr.,  266543089. 
Flood,  John  A.,  631336678. 
Pontenelle,  L*rry  J.,  434628178. 
Frank,  WUUam  E..  098289588. 
Oaweckl,  Frederick  M.,  270322731. 
Oleason,  Paul  D..  014261362. 
Oreen,  Ronald  S..  324301460. 
Haaland,  James  A.,  643366184. 
Haff,  Roderick  C,  576367322. 
Halley,  Stanley  W.,  667424084. 
Haling.  Raymond  P.  Jr..  014281639. 
Hancey.  Richard  C,  664481906. 
Harada,  WlUlam  S.  676262820. 
Harvey,  WUIlam  C.  006346408. 
Heraper,  Peter  D.,  385340456. 
Joye,  Martin  J.,  607460227. 
Klnnard,  Paul  O.  463386911. 
Koenlg,  Charles  F.,  308328622. 
Labarre,  Gary  C,  612347800. 
Laborde,  Clllle  C.  Jr.,  438523053. 
Lathrop,  Oeorge  D.,  339343766. 
Lewis,  Ronald  O.,  643366828. 
Lordon,  Robert  E.,  006387170. 
Lubln,  Arnold  N.,  125285228. 
Massey,  Freddy  M.,  438720682. 
Mazzarerrl,  Ernest  L.,  294305436. 
Moore,  William  B.,  488403780. 
MulUcan,  Charles  N.,  346287307. 
Naaslf ,  Thomas  J.,  383568603. 
Nelson,  Manfred  R.,  666346625. 
Palma,  William  E.,  060307669. 
Parker.  Warren  M.,  Jr.,  431540146. 
Petri,  Edward  J.,  101247564. 
Rlngler,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  564488090. 
Root,  David  E.,  630203242. 
Rudd,  Ronald  E.,  300289914. 
Runkle,  William  M.,  228406326. 
Shaklan,  Barry  N.,  136269903. 
Sheridan,  Edward  J.,  385362661. 
Slmaon.  Laurence  R.,  Jr..  281306623. 
Smith,  Darryl  D.,  672422849. 
Stevenson.  Onex  D.,  238538624. 
Strong,  James  D.,  Jr.,  464644478. 
Takamoto,  Robert  M.,  575346127. 
Talbot,  John  M.,  219341628. 
Vandyke.  John  J.,  653484454. 
Williams.  Robert  X.,  410501704. 
Wittke,  Paul  E.,  366363060. 
Young,  Robert  L.,  616381661. 
Yount,  Ira  M.,  518309801. 
Zavackl,  John.  179286690. 

irUBSE    CORPS 

Anderson,  Darlene  A.,  472322934. 
Baker,  Lois  J.,  516340324. 
Bakeford,  Betsy  J.,  214282144. 
Barron,  Nancy  J.,  107364468. 
BoUtho,  Joann  H.,  273300438. 
Boone.  Reba,  239484809. 
Boyd,  Mary  R.,  261631729. 
Brtnkmann.  Joanne  M.,  337340253. 
Challfour,  Mary  L.,  342482111. 
Cleveland,  Shirley  L.,  272288540. 
Covlno.  Mary  C,  019364642. 
Cox,  Mildred  J..  406404641. 
Donnelly.  Qrace  E..  120229673. 
Dorlakl,  Helen,  130368794. 
Downey,  Oertrude  A.,  371308974. 
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Dudley.  Mary  L.,  619420149. 
Engleman,  Shirley  E.,  161388834. 
Ferguson,  Myrtle  O.,  419369300. 
Fleming,  Alma  M.,  148308043. 
Porster,  Mary  R.,  397300643. 
Gordon,  Charlotte  J.,  400464372. 
Heck,  Mary  J.,  346243388. 
HeUer,  Sharon  O.,  492302668. 
Hopkins.  Edna  M.,  284260382. 
Jones,  Betty  J..  4S346681B. 
Jones,  Ei-nestlne  M.,  578428184. 
Keene,  Ruby.  226366611. 
Kernan,  Ellen,  M.  B.,  350260267. 
Llebeck.  Maye  L..  635346971. 
Makauskas,  Loretta  A.,  333269584. 
Mullln,  Margaret  M.,  197261526. 
Nicholson,  EBtella  J.,  213346234. 
Parnell.  Peggy  J.,  261647032. 
Perkins.  Earllne,  321303426. 
Prusko,  Joan  R.,  396321077. 
Remmes,  Elizabeth  J.,  470381864. 
Roberts,  Charlotte,  133300660. 
Sanders,  Barbara  I.,  219346661. 
Schlmmentl,  Carmellta,  626722429. 
Shalenko,  Paul  C,  163260769. 
Showers,  Avis  R.,  433640861. 
Stadelman,  Mary  E.,  361306475. 
Stewart,  Janette  B.,  474328360. 
Sumner,  Jo»n  A.,  665346007. 
Taylor,  Ullle  M.,  328247008. 
Thomas,  Mary  M.,  002226286. 
Uldrlch,  Ruth  H..  233622007. 
Walsh,  Claire,  026346389. 
Woodruff,  Faye,  346366318. 

UKDICAL   SnVICX    CORPS 

Adams,  Gary  L  ,  653362323. 

Archie,  Julius  C,  466405890. 

Brlggs,  Edward,  432682867. 

Brown,  Raymond  A.,  482326360. 

Brown,  Roes  C,  046228166. 

Butterworth,  Bernal  O.,  30O243612. 

Corrlgan,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  382265895. 

Cninkllton,  Allen  L.,  269262390. 

Dey,  Doyle  D.,  518284349. 

Dlckes,  David  W.,  143280373. 

Fletcher,  Kenneth  E.,  007285976. 

Harrington,  Patrick  C,  559400334. 

Hedley,  Leo  C,  497304158. 

Herrod,  Hubert  E.,  419367299. 
HoUey,  Robert  C,  420368613. 
King,  James  M..  164381239. 
Knowles,  Harold  D.,  431486696. 
Kraff  Myron  M.,  303242086. 
Kwaplch,  Kenneth  R.,  301383129. 
Llndsey,  Joe  D.,  497324981. 
Marquis,  Don  B.,  567403810. 
Murphy,  John  E..  485366294. 
Nadell,  Avrom  P.,  106269316 
ODonnell,  Philip  F.,  Jr.,  313262320. 
Parker,  Robert  W.,  303320238. 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  474325705. 
Smith,  Thomas  L..  405389759. 
Thrasher.  Lewis  J..  320247241. 
Walker,  Kenneth  C,  606403679. 
Wassmund.  James  A.,  292284991. 
Watklns,  Charles  H.,  465583446. 
WUhelm,  Bruce  D..  626387308. 
Winging.  James  B.,  570244043. 
Williams,  Charles  S.,  237461659. 

VXTTRINART    CORPS 

Bradbury,  Richard  P.,  332307547. 
Brooks,  Prank  T.,  414640158. 
Buckhold,  Delwln  K.,  383308008. 
Caraway,  Bobby  L..  433308869. 
Jones,  Sidney  R.,  474387018. 
Mattsson,  Joel  L.,  566425587. 
McConnell,  Ernest  E.,  299306027, 
Vanstee,  Ethard  W.,  346289969. 
Wolfle.  Thomas  L.,  530203526. 

BIOMSSICAI.    SCIXNCXS   CORPS 

Alnsworth,  Clayton  A.,  m,  610287143. 
Bailey,  Ronald  B.,  636321639. 
Barrett.  Quentln  T.,  228423876. 
BasseU,  Bruce  E.,  640448378. 
Bayer.  Johan  E.,  348360806. 
Breeskln,    John,    104284971. 
Carter,  Donald  I..  428683787. 


Coleman,  Frederick  E..  HI,  048360113. 
Compton.  John  C,  336346410. 
Coyue,  Robert  V..  473337466. 
Purtado,  Victor  C,  143388870. 
Hodges,  James  T.,  462463176. 
Humerlckhouse,  Marian  J.,  316302281. 
Kush,  Oeorge  S.,  360281394. 
Malo.  Domenlc  A..  679462868. 
McMurdo,  Gordon  C,  030323517. 
Parkhurst,  Michael  J.,  121247774. 
Porter,  Kenneth  R.,  468528338. 
Rodriguez,  Sylvia  M.,  681628178. 

Ryckeley.  Martha  B.,  267309960. 

Seager.  Brent  C.  3S9407853. 

Sear*.   WUIlam  J.,  485327742. 

Smead,  Phillip  E.,  010306037. 

Smith,  Roy  K..  301282810. 

Spence,  Kenneth  J..  642302949. 

Suggs.  Harry  J.,  242383582. 

Tltzel.  Gene  E.,  533301884. 

Varkonyl,  Nicholas  T.,  166226363. 

Wallace.  James  D.,  246436346. 

Wasserzleher,  GUbert  D.,  471386174. 

White.  Lillian  E.,  442389117. 

Williams,  Carlton  R..  189266025. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  re- 
appointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force.  In  the  grade  Indicated,  from  sec- 
tions 1210  and  1211.  Title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LJNX 

To    be   colonel 
Manning.  William  R.,  551181154. 
Shoop,  Richard  R.,  204109266. 

To    be    lieutenant    colonel 
Blgelow.  Ralph  J.,  526167156. 
Elchner.  Leonard,  671368118. 
Pltzslmmoas,  Earl  J.,  478249943. 
Ounn,  Leon  O.,  Jr.,  453206417. 
Lenhoff,  Clement  J.,  222106646. 
Manning,  Robert  J.,  002147300. 

To   be  major 
Heston,  Earl  T.,  521369996. 
Will.  Kenneth  J.,  315240996. 
To   be   captain 
Jackson,  Orvllle  H..  Jr..  284308710 
Sewell.  Stanley  O.,  460506210. 

DKNTAL     CORPS 

To    be  lieutenant  colonel 

Johnson,  James  T.,  229165498. 

Lt.  Col.  William  Geffen,  132167491PR  for 
appointment  as  permanent  professor  US 
Air  Force  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of 
secUon  9333(b) ,  title  10.  United  States  Code 
.»,  J^  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view' 
to  designation  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8067,  title  10,  umted  States  Code,  to 
perform  the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates 

^J  !^^\,  *t  ***  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  captain  (DentaX) 

WlUsey,  Dean  B.,  373386869. 

To  beflrat  lieutenant  (Dental) 

Plnkbelner.  Richard  L.,  267648788. 

Summltt,  James  B..  410686666. 

Wilson,  Daniel  W.,  Jr..  630600479. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  des- 
ignation as  distinguished  graduates,  the  fol- 
lowing students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
103,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

Baker,  John  R.,  Jr..  433003034. 

Stanley.  Oalen  W..  386430146. 

Stledger,  John  W..  637804160. 

Vanslckle,  Peter  S.,  604622606. 

Zelgler.  Oeorge  W..  686368038. 
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In  thr  Arjct 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1311: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Touchotte.  Norbert  B..  037103363. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8283 
through  3294 : 

To  be  captain 

Friend.  Gary  G.,  230401476. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Haas.  Weston  Carlos  P..  488640779. 

Redman.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  241442060. 

Terrlto.  Joseph  R..  144226603. 

Vlpperman.  Louis  O..  2334207U 
To  be  captain 

Balson.  Paul  M..  159328499. 
Boddle,  Julia  A..  253607905. 
Brown,  Edward  M.,  429684532. 
Brown.  Russell  K..  062307826. 
Chapman.  James  E..  248609113. 
Charpontler.  Charles  M..  012269608. 
Cowan,  George  S.  M..  Jr..  116308070. 
Dempsey.  John  W..  671665106. 
Dennis.  CarroU  W..  247628995. 
Dew.  Joseph  M..  401364696. 
Esposlto.  Anthony  J..  106307142. 
Pournler.  David  H.,  019305111. 
Garcia,  Reynaldo  A.,  264661777. 
Guynn,  Horace  W.,  224369488. 
Hansen.  Vernon  K.,  387323426. 
Hearn.  WUUam  C,  456703195. 
Henry,  Edwin  H.,  460606402. 
Johns.  Robert  H.,  548488533. 
Katz,  Norman  N.  K.,  274504206. 
King.  Charles  T.,  004309991. 
King.  Donald  P.,  407461563. 
Madzelan,  Jon  W.,  563580617. 
Meagher,  John  R.,  286305613. 
MltcheU,  Alan  L.,  278368362. 
Moe,  Thelmer  A..  477436633. 
Moot.  Harrison  J.,  069287808 
Pennell,  WlUlam  H..  069327066. 
Peralee,  Sergio  R.,  449624601. 
Peterson,  Henry,  267489659 
Pitt,  Lauc  R.,  Jr.,  217320444. 
Plomgren.  Chester  A..  666606770. 
Prultt,  Donald  E..  424506477. 
Rothman,  Jay  A.,  082325178. 
Schenker,  Frederick  S.,  208307069. 
Skonleczny,  Thomas  M.,  207282404. 
Strawser,  Ray  A.,  186245539. 
Tempton,  WUUe  A.,  450642176. 
Tsaknls,  Peter  J.,  292300066. 
Vinson.  BlUy  R..  643363825 
Wilde.  James  E  .  499384449. 
Yourchek,  Walter  S..  552507229. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Acton,  Michael  R.,  478481863. 
Anderson,  Andrew  K.,  449646100 
Arrlza.  John  O..  622643002. 
Baker,  Thomas  W..  031306892. 
Banlsch.  Werner  W..  429846341. 
Barefoot,  Allen,  Jr.,  245663442. 
Benolt,  Edmond  J.,  038245089. 
Beyer,  Melvln  L.,  449669438. 
Botkln,  WlUlam  M.,  606541554. 
Breman,  Stephen  L.,  414668655. 
Bundons,  Albert  R.,  147322810. 
Castleberry,  Johnny  M.,  422640636. 
Catron,  Donald  J.,  402684426. 
Cerone.  Daniel  T.,  278888783. 
Close.  Pred  L.,  Jr.,  461660607. 
Collier,  Steven  J.,  304466050. 
Cook,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  148341439. 
Crawford,  Robert  O.,  064380722. 


Dalby.  Perry  V.,  461680174. 
Dlmeo.  Richard  8.,  465709265. 
Diaher,  Steve  A..  244623788. 
Dubuc,  Allen  A.,  438563500. 
Duke,  James  E.,  557488104. 
Efnor,  Samuel  J.,  528666069. 
Eye,  Richard  D.,  606388349. 
Fenton,  Thomas  D..  229563376. 
Forbes,  Tran  L.,  238727686. 
Forester,  Jerry  D.,  465702686. 
PounUln.  David  C,  632428277. 
Gates.  EUse  M..  020383672. 

Olmbert.  Jack  H.,  053000982. 
Graham,  Lacy  T.,  232644680. 
Grogg,  Ronald  W.,  412727966. 
Hargrave,  Lester  B.  Jr.,  225567512. 
Harmon,  Charles  W.,  465701767. 
Harper.  Jay  G..  217425110 
Harris,  Steven  R  .  44342437] . 
Hayden,  Melvin  L.,  212448107. 
Helder,  Richard  T.,  144381978. 
Henry.  WUUam  T.,  537389977. 
Hertel,  Arthur  J.,  3944C5337. 
Hopkln,  Mac  M..  458743709. 
Jones,  Llndon  D.,  443441306. 
Keppel,  John  S.,  487404434. 
King.  James  M  .  515426108. 
Kyle.  B'.lly  J..  508449642. 
Lemolne,  David  L.,  395402359. 
Magaw,  Charles  E.,  007367195. 
Maglll.  Jay  N.,  631447395. 
Mahonv.  Duane  M  ,  544480872 
Mann,  Roy  E.,  231540204. 
McCreary,  Samuel  C,  156289910. 
McMahon,  Michael,  522522039. 
McBae,  Arthur  C,  408606767. 
Meager.  Robert  C,  276383046. 
Mellcr,  John  L.,  Jr.,  516468071. 
MUler,  Lynn  E.,  307465433. 
Mlraglia,  Vincent  P..  184344841. 
Molnar.  Albert  C,  274386231. 
MuUlns,  Oble  D.  Sr.,  225523656. 
Nesbltt,  Ray  F..  407424225. 
Oldham.  Michael  A..  219265522. 
Pace,  James  G..  467708927. 
Parker,  Douglas  W.,  429846133. 
Patterson,  Raland  J..  2596G5540. 
Peder^cn,  Llcvd  W..  516520995. 
P^rtmann,  Rcss  C.  451600781. 
Powers.  Barrv  E..  116345770, 
Prettol.  Donald  C,  523549060. 
Raab,  Cari  F..  IV..  572647022. 
nav.  Douglas  J..  501464128 
Rice,  Richard  A.,  030320127 
Rld6e-\ay,  Starling  S.,  Jr.,  420626444. 
Rodgers,  Patrick  J.,  563586232. 
Roos,  John  G  ,  0143451317. 
Ross,  Ronald  P.,  585055234. 
Ru8E€ll,  Robert  B..  535382438. 
Salamcr.e.  Bernard  P.,  421645195. 
Sander.  Thomas  P.,  219400473. 
Scrivener,  Thomas  S,  447402651. 
Sharp,  WUUam  R..  408709804. 
Smalls,  Thomas  E.,  249702972. 
Soders.  Wardsworth  A..  460785672. 
Staakus,  Prank  T..  235687310. 
Strzeleckl,  Stanley  W..  Jr.,  164364730 
Swanson,  Bruce  E.,  506509390. 
Trahey,  John  H.,  557641500. 
Troxel,  Timothy  S.,  313468765. 
Vaughn.  Donald  P.,  524469946. 
Whlddon,  Lester  V..  261562230. 
Wright,  Stafford  E.,  230669175. 

To  he  second  lieutenant 
Arpalo.  Michael  J.,  216505664. 
BardlU.  Edward  A.,  411765799. 
Barth,  Francis  A.,  Jr..  408721985. 
Captain,  George  J.,  XV,  463787612. 
Clonlnger,  James  M.,  248864392. 
Cole,  Ashley  B..  573644721. 
Craddock,  Lowell  K.,  232786968. 
Dentcn,  Samuel  E.,  416540938 
Devenney,  Dennis  P.,  075402502. 
Frier,  Thomas  M.,  498501405. 
Glbbs,  James  R.,  301382167. 
GUI.  Grin  J..  427946669. 
Harrington,  William  J..  HI,  430825774. 
Hendricks,  Richard  3...  274440806, 


Kelley,  Kevin  P.,  283484056. 

Marten,  Kenneth  A.,  010341454. 

McNeU,  Edward  O.,  230628427. 

MUlcr,  Terry  L.,  489447162. 

Molter.  Albert  C.  Jr..  267460704. 

Mrser,  Kenneth  R.,  538382348. 

Munger,  Dale  P.,  558683053. 

Myrlck,  Conrad  B.,  421661847. 

OHalloran,  Robert  P.,  158349727. 

Pugh,  Robert  R.,  063381277. 

Ruesch,  Kenneth  J.,  397429831. 

Schmalbofer.  George  A.,  097386571. 

Schneck.  Richard  E.,  196368130. 

Shane,  James  E.,  353389215. 

Skeahan,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  462708383. 

Solomon,  John  O.,  226540098. 

Stoehr,  Charles  M.,  102368221. 

Sylvester.  John  B.,  446764619. 

TroUer.  George  R,  Jr.,  264832694.  ^ 

Vassur,  Tommy  W.,  432804890. 

Workman,  Kenneth  F.,  573728890. 

The  following-named  dlsUngulshed  mUl- 
tary  student  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  Ueutenant.  under  provisions  ol  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sectlojis  2106,  3283. 
3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

McCuUough,  Douglas  M.,  469668877. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.  3283,  3286,  3287. 
3288.  and  3290: 

MUler.  RandaU  R.,  200362132. 
In    Tke    Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  VB. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  sUff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

SUPPLT    CORPS 

Aaronson,  Brian  DavldElklns,  Franklin 
Allen,  Bruce  Leroy  Delano 

Anderson,  Robert  Lee  Evans,  James  Robert 
Andrew.  Michael  Fagan,  Lawrence 

Raymond  John,  Jr. 

Asselln,  Andre  Sylvlo    Fassnacht, 
Avery,  James  Alan  David  GUmore 

Basso,  Joseph  Michael  PI tzpatrlck. 
Battle.  Charles  Lester       PhUlp  A.,  in 
Bishop,  Charles  Flick,  Arthur 

Richard  Bartholomew 

Boyarskl,  John  Robert  Prial .  Ernesto 
Brent.  Robert  Stephen     F^bUlon 
Burke,  Dennis  Patrick  Gallarno,  Richard 
Burns,  Granville  Gannon,  Thomas 

Webster  Curtis 

Byard,  Robert  David     Garvin,  James  Larry 
Camp,  David  George     Gent,  Carl  David 
Carbone,  James,  Jr.      Gerber,  Ronald  Neal 
Carpenter,  Francis         Giuliani.  Francis  Lee 

Wood,  Jr.  Gorman,  Howard 

Carty,  Arthur  Paul,  Jr. 

Gerard,  II  Goes,  Ardln  Francis 

Casparl,  John  Allan       Gould.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Chrlsman,  Calvin  Goulet,  Gerard  Romeo 

Locke  Griffin  Roland  Lewis 

Colin,  Dennis  Francis  Grlswold,  Raymond 
Condon,  John  Albert        Bruce 
Cumesty,  Edward  Haas.  Robert  Terry 

Oeorge  Haddon,  Michael 

Cummlngs,  James 

Donald  Lee  Hall.  Michael  Robert 

Deems,  Nyal  David        Hall,  Richard  Patton 
Dickey,  Donald  Harris.  John  Walter 

WlUlam  Hartman,  John 

Eagan,  Ewell  Elton  Molyneux 

Timothy.  Jr.  Hay  ward.  Daniel 

Elder,  Jeffrey  John  Stewart 

Helkklla.  James  Lelend 
Henderson,  Roger  Hershel 
Hetherlngton,  Jerry  Francis 
Hlrsch,  Arthur  Franklin 
Horner,  Lawson  Clifton,  in 
Howze,  Gary  Wayne 
Hrabosky,  Bryan,  Jr. 
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Hudock.  Steven  Adam 
lAD,  Michael  Jobn 
Ison.  Oeorge  Stephen 
Jacobeon,  Martin  Douglas 
Jaques.  Jeffrey  William 
Joyce,  James  Joyce,  Jr. 
Kelley,  Kevin  Paul 
Klrby,  Kevin  Brent 
KlrUand.  Edward  Franklin 
Kllma,  Richard  Douglas. 
Knight,  Robert  Clark,  Jr. 
Kramer,  Keith  Stewart 
Kutzel,  Norman  Emll 
Kyser,  Harold  Harlon 
Law,  Robert  Prancla 
Lennon,  Michael  Paul 
Leonard,  Robert  Paul 
Lleberman,  Jay  Edward 
Llppert,  Keith  Wayne 
Lockey.  Donald  Lee 
Lord,  Don 

Loehbeugb,  Richard  Allan 
Maler,  Paul  Victor 
Martin,  John  Wright,  n 
Mason,  Edward  Frank 
McQueen,  Thomas  Walter 
McWherter,  Marvin  Eugene 
Mitchell,  Donald  Ray 
Mlzewskl,  Charles  John,  Jr. 
Monnln,  William  Charles 
Montgomery,  John  Bradley 
Morrison,  David  Thomas 
Murphy,  Robert  Daniel 
Murray,  William  Michael 
Musser.  William  Allen 
O'Connor,  WUllam  Henry 
Oahlma,  Alan  Makota 
Parry,  Dennis  Scott 
Patrick,  Wayne  Mendes 
Paul,  Robert 
Perry,  Keith  Michael 
Peterson,  Philip  Andrew 
Piatt,  Larry  Duane 
Pugh,  Harry  Marvin,  Jr. 
PulUam,  Stephen  Connor 
Quandt,  Norman  Allen 
Qlnn,  Richard  Alan 
Ramsey,  Brenton  Lee 
Randall,  Richard  Parks 
Rankin,  John  Henry 
Rech,  James  Harwood 


Renard.  Qtottnj 

Kent 

Rlckards,  John 
Douglas 

Rleve,  Roy  Chandler 

Roby,  Jeffrey  Paul 

Ruth,  lioyd  Dee,  Jr. 

Schoenfeld.  Jobn 
Douglas 

Schrelner,  Phillip 
Warren 

Sellers,  Benjamin 
Russell 

Shubert.  Tommy 
Lawrence 

Smonko,  Oeorge 
tiartln 

Stein,  John  Richard 

Toft,  Carl  EmU 

Tralnor,  Michael 
Brendan 

Twomey,  Kevin 


MltcheU 

Vanderslice.  Wayne 
James 

Verblc.  Alan  Robert 

Walker,  Wayne 
Allen 

Warner,  Paul 
Oregory 

Wathen,  Theodore 
Mueller 

Webster,  Bruce 
Douglas 

Welgle,  John 
Michael 

Williamson,  William 
Read 

Wllund,  William 
Patrick 

Woodward,  Oeorge 
Oage,  Jr. 


civn.  cNcnfKKa  coars 


Ambrldge,  Robert 
Raymond 

Bane,  Purvis 
WUUam,  Jr. 

Blake,  Joseph 
Albert.  Jr. 

Bussey,  Dennis 
Raymond 

Collins.  John 
Patrick 

Congdon,  Douglas 
Emmett 


Corsano,  Arthur 

Davis,  WUllam 
Lelghton 

Duke.  Jonathan 
Bruce 

Ferguson,  Carl 
Edwin 

FrancU,  William 
Peter 

Holen.  Douglas 
Johan 

Hong,  Ik  Pyo 


House,  Thomas 
Franklin,  Jr. 

Hudson,  Ronald 
Richard 

Johnson,  James 
Kendall 

Kaleva.  Frank  Jobn 

Kelbler,  Oary  Allen 

Lemke,  Randall 
Louis 

McKay,  Joseph 
Eldwards 

Meyer,  Robert  Scott 

Nelbert,  Jerry 
Steven 

Nichols,  Thomas 
Bruce 

Ohearn,  Jobn 
Paul.  Jr. 


Pollard,  Charles 
Hardin,  Jr. 

Ryder,  Alan  Gamer 

Schmidt,  Roger 
Joseph 

Sberbak,  Patrick 
Michael 

Slefker,  Robert 
WUllam 

Spencer,  John 
Edward 

Strongoskl,  Larry 
Charles 

Tzavaras,  Oeorge 
Nicholas 

Way,  Charles 
Theodore 


MEDICAL   SKRVICE   COSPS 

Adams,  Robert  Wallace 
Aliff.  WUllam  Ray 
Auld,  John  Nelson 
Baker,  Charles  Warren 
Baltimore,  Daniel  Lewis 
Benson,  MUton  Junior 
Boyce,  Richard 
Carroll,  Norman  Eugene 
Chapman,  Raymond  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Collins,  Jimmy  Roger 
Cooper,  James  Melvln 
Cox,  Peter  Thomas 
Davis.  Leslie  Allen 
English,  Jerry  Wayne 
Flgura,  Richard  Thomas 
Foro,  Bradley  Roger 
Fowler,  David  Wesley 
Oerhard,  John  Charles,  HI 
Olover,  Wayne  Paul 
Orisbam,  Onis  Hick 
Harrington,  Garry  Robert 
Helley,  John  Arthur 
Jacquemin,  Jobn  Raphael 
Janoskl,  Thomas  James 
Jay,  George  Walter 
Johnson,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Wesley  James 
Kayler,  Robert  Samuel 
Knight,  James  Douglas 
Knight,  Paul  Leroy 
Kuball.  John  Lawrence 
Land,  Clarence  Edward 
Lauver,  David  John 
Laverlck,  Oeorge  Robert 
Lindsay,  Richard  John 
Logan,  Robert  Stanley 
Masterson,  Francis  WUllam,  Jr. 
McCllntock.  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
McKee,  Roland  Edmond 
Nelson,  Lee  Durwan 
Gals,  Wendell  Marlon,  Jr. 
Pakowakl,  Lawrence  Paul 
Patee,  Jerry  Curtis 
Peterman,  Eugene  Arthur 
Petersen,  Henrlk  Vang 
Petroskl.  Joseph  WUliam 
PhUlips.  Harold  Edward 
Powers,  James  Michael 
Prodanovlch,  MUo  J. 
Pruclno,  Joseph  Francis 
Renisb.  John  Prank 
Rlnard,  Lanny  Arnold 
Rlttmeyer,  Terry  Lee 
Ryder,  Richard  Gould 
Sandall.  Vernon  Pat 
Sciarrlnl,  Dominic  Eugene 
Shibley,  David  Russell 
Shockley,  Richard  Stanley 
Simmons.  Larry  Oliver 
Smith,  James  Thomas 
Sparks.  Buddy  Tom 
Stanford,  Edmund  Harold 
Stefanysbyn.  Andrew  Alexander 
Storment,  John  Herman 
Strand,  William  Raymond 
Suttle,  Douglas 


Vrabel,  Jobn  WUllam 
Waddlngton,  Oregory 
Wayland,  Marshall  William.  Jr. 
Weeks,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Welch,  Richard  Roy 
White,  WUUam  Lynwood 
Wiggins,  Michael  Cornell 
Williamson,  Robert  Lanie 
Wilson,  Don  Dewayne 
Tates,  Ronald  Robert 

NuTse  Corps 

Clsneroe,  Thomasa  Lena 

Relter,  Larry  Leon 

Ryder,  Dorothy  Veronica 

Sant,  Jeanne  Paulette 

Charles  EMward  Sparks  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Leroy  ElUs  Hays  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  Une  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Burtls  P.  Pike  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Howard  F.  Lee  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in 
the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

James  E.  Agnew  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Farrell  D.  Warren  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  29,  1971: 
Ambassaoors 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Chile. 

Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  St«tes  of  America  to  El  Sal- 
vador. 

WUUam  O.  Bowdler,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Ouatemala. 

Philip  C.  Hablb,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenli>otentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea. 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

Agency    fob   ImrxNATiONAL   Development 
Herman  Klelne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inteknattonai. 
Educational  and  Cttltttkal  Aitaiks 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  the  terms  indicated : 

For  a  term  expiring  May  1 1 ,  1S73 : 

Leo  Cheme,  of  New  York. 

For  terms  expiring  May  11,  1974: 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri. 

Harry  8.  Flemming,  of  Vlrgflnla. 

WUUam  French  Smith,  of  CaUfomla. 


September  29,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HARRISON  COUNTY  EMERGENCY 
SQUAD  PROVIDES  VALUABLE 
SERVICE— SOsOOO  MAN-HOURS  OF 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  PROVIDED— 
4,997  CALLS  ANSWERED  IN  1970 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Har- 
rison County,  W.  Va.,  In  1969  lost  ambu- 
lance service  which  was  being  provided 
by  local  funeral  homes. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Harrison  County 
Emergency  Squad  was  formed  and  Is  the 
only  all-volunteer  ambulance  and  emer- 
gency service  In  Harrison  and  surround- 
ing counties.  It  was  formed  to  provide 
only  emergency  service  but  since  there 
was  no  ambulance  service  the  group  felt 
morally  obligated  to  furnish  this  service 
also.  It  Is  provided  at  a  nominal  cost  to 
those  using  the  service,  not  to  the  tax- 
payers of  Harrison  County. 

The  emergency  squad  furnishes  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  emergency  and 
ambulance  service  in  the  county.  The 
Bridgeport  Fire  Department  answers  ap- 
proximately 50  calls  monthly  in  Bridge- 
port, but  will  respond  to  any  section  of 
the  coimty  when  asked  by  the  emergency 
squad. 

Approximately  15  coal  companies  in 
the  area  are  able  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  because  the  squad  has  signed  letters 
of  intent  to  furnish  emergency  ambu- 
lance service. 

The  squad  is  unique  in  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  to  operate  independently  of  fire 
departments  and  other  related  organiza- 
tions—and still  remain  entirely  all  vol- 
unteer. 

The  citizens  of  Harrison  County  have 
responded  to  this  excellent  service  with 
enthusiasm.  I  am  doubly  pleased  of  this 
fact  because  I  am  a  native  of  Harrison 
Coimty. 

A  new  headquarters  building  housing  a 
four-stall  garage,  equipment  area,  two 
bathrooms,  kitchen,  supply  room,  class- 
room, bunkroom,  recreation  room,  ofHce 
and  modem  communications  network, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  paid  en- 
tirely by  private  donations. 

Appropriated  funds  from  the  city  of 
Clarksburg  and  the  Harrison  County 
court,  costing  each  resident  about  45 
cents  per  year,  are  used  only  for  opera- 
tional expenses.  New  equipment  includ- 
ing cars,  litters,  special  lights,  oxygen 
tanks,  and  so  forth,  are  purchased  with 
donations  and  money  earned  through 
ambulance  service  operations. 

Operating  four  vehicles  with  a  capac- 
ity of  10  persons,  this  dedicated  public 
service  group  answered  4.997  calls  in 
1970,  with  200  active  members  providing 
nearly  50.000  man-hours  of  volimteer 
service. 

When  calls  for  emergency  service  are 
amwered  and  the  patient  treated  and 


picked  up,  the  driver  calls  a  Clarksburg 
hospital  to  alert  them  of  the  patient's 
name,  complaint,  nature  of  illness  and 
the  name  of  the  patient's  family  doctor. 
Through  this  vital  communication,  the 
hospital  stands  ready  to  provide  immedi- 
ate treatment  when  the  patient  arrives. 

The  two  hospitals  in  Clarksburg  have 
merged  into  one  unit,  the  United  Hospi- 
tal Service  and  this  facility  cooperates 
closely  with  the  emergency  squad  and 
has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  success  of 
this  program. 

Many  local  industries  have  first  aid 
trained  personnel  on  duty  which  have 
been  trained  by  members  of  the  emer- 
gency squad.  Regular  and  advanced  first 
aid  classes  are  taught  by  the  squad  and 
are  available  to  the  public  without  cost. 

Following  is  a  roster  of  active  mem- 
bers: 

Active  Mekbers,  AnctrsT   1,   1971— Hakbison 

COTJWTT    ElCKBOENCT   SQTTAD 

Alford,  Franklin,  Armed  Forces. 
Aley,  Burt,  retired. 
Allen,  Steve,  retired. 
Ames,  Donley,  glass  worker. 
Annla,  Frank,  glass  worker. 
Armlstead,  Jess,  glass  worker. 
Armlstead,  JUn,  glass  worker. 
Barberlo,  Nick,  broker. 
Bartlett,  Boyd,  mold  maker. 
Bates,  Bob,  truck  driver. 
Bell,  Coy,  glass  worker. 
Belotte,  Anthony,  retired. 
Bird,  Oeorge,  student. 
Marshall,  Robert,  salesman. 
Bode,  Nolan,  glass  worker. 
Bond,  Steve,  student. 
Bowen,  Bob,  bus  driver. 
Brooks,  Earl,  hospital  employee. 
Brown,  Mike,  student. 
Bryan,  Fred,  computer  programmer. 
Bumgardner,  laborer. 
Burkhammer,  Hobart,  electronic  tech. 
Buzzard,  Charles,  glass  worker. 
Byrd,  Bob,  retired. 
Carr.  Bob,  V.W.  service  mgr. 
Casto,  Andy,  mine  inspector. 
Casto,  Bert,  newspaper. 
Casto,  Jsick,  newspaper. 
Caynor,  Larry,  student. 
Caynor,  Woody,  production  assembly. 
Cockerell,  Steve,  new^aper. 
Colling,  Buck,  mold  maker. 
Coltrane,  Jim.  salesman. 
Cottrlll,  Delbert,  Nat.  Carbon  Co. 
Craig,  Bill,  laborer. 
Crawford,  Dick,  student. 
Cross,  Oreg,  student. 
Crayton,  Ray,  clrc.  mgr.  newspaper. 
CrlsUp,  Fred. 
Crlss,  David,  glass  worker. 
Cunningham,  Oeorge,  salesman. 
Currey,  David,  student. 
Daniels,  Olenn,  glass  worker. 
Dean,  Charles. 
Dean,  Denver. 
Devericks,  Charles. 
Douglas,  Lawrence. 
Dnunmond,  Shafter. 

Ellison,  Paul.  PAR  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Estep,  Bill,  bo^ltal  employee. 
Estep,  Oerald,  glass  worker. 
Perrell,  Harry. 
Fergerson,  John,  student. 
Flncham,  Albert. 
Fltzpatrlck.  Ifarlln,  glass  worker. 
Fritto,  Carl,  glass  worker, 
Fontaine,  Jack,  student. 
Forinash,  Burlay,  glass  worker. 
Frasler,  Bernard. 


Prazier,  Francis. 

Fultz,  Bob,  mechanic. 

Fultz,  Walter,  trfBce  supervisor. 

Fumer,  Charles,  salesman. 

Oawthrop,  James. 

George,  BiU,  salesman. 

Oodfrey,  Richard,  glass  worker. 

Godfrey,  Ronald. 

Gonsorclk,  BiU. 

Oonzalez,  Joe,  newspaper  reporter. 

Oreathouse,  Ancel. 

Hammond,  Bob. 

Hardman,  Joseph,  glass  worker. 

Harman,  Rev.  O.  D.,  minister. 

Heaton,  Bob. 

Held,  Marc,  self  employed. 

Henllne,  Worder,  foreman. 

Henning,  Richard 

HUdreth,  Dennis,  Nat.  Carbon  Co. 

Hyatt,  James,  glass  worker. 

Hyre.  Bob. 

Jacobs,  Jackson. 

Jacobs,  Leo. 

Jeffries,  James. 

Jenkins,  Thomas. 

Jenkins,  Luther,  carpet  installer. 

Johnston,  Charles,  mold  maker. 

Joseph,  Bernard. 

Kane,  Daniel,  student. 

Kelly,  John,  salesman. 

Kennedy.  John,  glass  worker. 

Kerns.  Ellzle. 

Lanham.  Fred,  county  employee. 

Lasko,  Casey. 

Lawson,  Jack,  glass  worker. 

Lawson,  Jack  Jr 

Lawson,  John. 

Latz,  Joe. 

LeMasters,  Wayne,  electrician. 

Lindsay,  Russell,  carpenter. 

Linn,  Carl,  glass  worker. 

Lones,  Wayne,  Xerox-salesman. 

Looker,  Harry,  highway  inspector. 

Losh,  Jerry,  student. 

Losh,  Wlnfred,  retired. 

Lough,  James. 

Lowther,  Jerry,  welder. 

McCallum,  Gerald. 

McClaln.  Worthy,  quality  control. 

McCue,  Paul,  glass  worker. 

McDanlel.  Neil. 

Mclntyre,  Art,  glass  worker. 

Mclntyre,  Mike. 

McNemar,  Earl. 

Malcomb,  Arthur,  ins.  salesman. 

Marcurella,  Ed. 

Marozzl,  Gary. 

Martin,  Paul,  glass  worker. 

Matko.  Frank,  glass  worker. 

Maxwell,  John,  retired. 

Mayes.  Melvln.  highway  Inspector. 

Merryman,  Jack,  salesman. 

Mlballak,  Joe. 

Moline,  Fred. 

Moore,  Sam. 

Moore,  Bill,  foreman. 

Morris,  Charles. 

Morton,  John  F..  production. 

Musgrave,  Paul. 

Nuzum,  Ronald,  insurance  adjtutar. 

Owens,  Rick. 

Palmer.  Ray. 

Payne,  Jerry. 

Peck,  Bernard,  bank  maintenance. 

Perkins,  Howard,  retired. 

Poling,  Oary,  school  teacher. 

Posey,  Dale,  glaas  worker. 

Post,  Charles,  serr  ata  mgr. 

Powell,  Richard. 

Pratt,  Frank. 

Pr\inty,  John. 

Pulice,  Bill,  Insurance  agent. 

Pulloe,  Ronald,  auto  aervloe  mgr. 

Rector,  BIU.  glaas  worker. 

Reed,  Austin,  insurance  acent. 

Raed.  BUI,  glaM  worker. 

Reed,  I^ester,  glass  work«r. 
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R«ld.  M*rk. 

Rexrocul,  Joaepb. 

Reynolds.  Paul,  gl&ss  worker-constable. 

RlfBe,  Mike,  glaaa  worker. 

Rlffee.  Walter.  Lockheed  oorp. 

Rowh.  Mike,  student. 

Rucker,  Jim. 

Schelfer,  Martin,  retired. 

Schllcker.  Jacob,  glass  worker. 

Second.  James,  project  lnaf>«ctor. 

Shaw,  Dave,  glajs  worker. 

Shellhammer.  R  T.,  glass  worker. 

Shellhammer,  Paul,  glaas  worker. 

Shields.  Carney,  glass  worker. 

Shlngleton,  James,  self  employed. 

Shlngleton.  Ted,  retired. 

Smith.  Kennith.  stock  room. 

Snyder.  BUI,  salesman. 

Snyder.  John,  salesniaji. 

Sprouse,  Barry,  student. 

Stout,  Soott. 

Summers,  Donald,  mold  maker. 

Summers,  Leo,  coal  miner. 

Summers,  Tom.  pre  med  student. 

Swlger.  James. 

Talarlco.  Prank. 

Talklngton.  Cletus. 

Talklngton.  Clifford.  Sr..  self  employed. 

Talklngton.  Clifford.  Jr. 

Thomas.  Jeff. 

Toryak.  Steve,  Clarksburg  policeman. 

Trent.  Jlmmle,  foreman. 

Trotter.  Oeorge. 

Trufjo.  Louis. 

Van  Court.  BUI.  foreman  glass  company 

Vasquez.  Jess,  construction  worker. 

Walls.  Bobby,  glass  worker. 

Wer.tfall.  Victor,  mechanic. 

Williams.  LeRoy. 

Wine.  Dave. 


"CONSTITUTION  DAY'  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  WILLIAM  J.  WASHINGTON. 
JR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  17, 1971.  the  184th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Dr.  William  A.  Washing- 
ton. Jr.,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
traditional  celebration  sponsored  by  the 
Citizenship  Day  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  A.  Leo  Anderson.  Director  of  the 
District's  Veterans'  Affairs  Administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Washington,  bom  in  Alabama  in 
1924.  attended  Talladega  College  in  Ala- 
bama and  received  his  M.D.  degree  at 
Howard  University  School  of  Medicine  In 
1948.  He  served  as  flight  surgeon  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
United  States  from  1951  to  1953.  From 
1953  to  1955  he  was  assistant  resident, 
internal  medicine  at  Freedman's  Hospi- 
tal, after  which  he  served  in  many  ca- 
pacities in  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment culminating  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  associate  director.  Department 
of  Humsm  Resources  for  Hospital  and 
Medical  Care  Programs. 

I  would  like  to  Include  here  Dr.  Wash- 
ington's speech  given  on  Constitution 
Day: 

ADOBESS    on    "OONSTITtJTlON    DaT" 

Mr.  Anderson.  Principal  Llgglns.  R«verend 
Clergy,  Platform  guests.  Student  Council 
President  Mingo,  Fellow  Students.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 
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I  am  honored  to  call  myself  your  "fellow 
student"  since  I  am  still  learning.  Aa  you 
learn  and  grow.  I  hope  to  be  taught  by  many 
of  you  since  we  can  all  learn  from  each  other. 

Just  ten  years  ago,  our  martyred  young 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  spoke  words 
which  are  as  true  and  relevant  today  as  they 
were  on  that  occasion.  He  said.  "Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  war.  disciplined  by 
a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage.  .  .  ." 

No^,  as  then,  and  as  frequently  In  the 
past — rededlcatlon  to  the  same  Ideals  oT  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  the  success  and  siirvlval 
of  liberty  is  crucial.  This  Is  a  struggle  which 
cannot  be  finished  In  the  first  one  hundred  or 
one  thousand  days,  nor  perhaps  within  our 
lifetime.  Nevertheless,  the  torch  wcu  passed, 
and  the  charge  was  sent  forth,  that  all  Amer- 
icans should  begin  a  rededlcated  struggle 
toward  upholding  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

This  struggle  was  begun,  but  not  finished 
In  the  lifetime  of  the  President  who  uttered 
those  words  that  cold  day  In  our  city. 

And.  today,  more  thiin  ten  years  later,  we 
CA!i  truly  begin  to  realUe  ti.e  grave  challenge 
and  the  magnitude  of  tl.cse  word.s.  Tlie  tur- 
moil and  the  dangers  (.f  our  times  are  all 
ab>)Ut  us.  thre'iieiilng  to  devour  our  many 
freedoms  and  our  s.icred  way  of  life. 

In  this  moment  (  f  turmoil  and  challenge. 
It  is  wise  for  us  to  p^'ncler  upon  that  torch 
and  that  heritage  which  has  been  passed  on 
to  us  I  commend  the  Citizenship  Commit- 
tee fir  the  District  of  CoUimMa.  for  Its  ef- 
forts In  making  this  program  possible,  so 
that  we  might  rededlcate  ourselves  and  our 
lives  to  the  fulflllnient  of  the  American 
dre.im  as  embodied  In  the  Constitution  And. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
In  thl.T  program. 

We  should  remember  that  brave  Ameri- 
cans— young  and  dd— Black  and  white — 
down  through  the  hlst.'-ry  of  our  nation, 
have  fared  similar  rhallesges  We  .should 
think  of  the  great  clmlle:.ge  which  faced 
those  men  on  Lexlnp;ton  Green,  195  years 
ago.  as  the  first  blood  of  American  freedom 
was  shed.  Contemplate  the  the  neht-  of  thoso 
ragged,  emaciated  mortals  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  winter  of  1777.  as  death,  and  des- 
pair lurked  In  the  darkness  and  the  bitter 
winds.  Think  of  the  tremendous  pain,  anx- 
iety and  doubt  In  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  ha-,-e  fa'ed  the  same 
questions  which  you  and  I  f.ice  today  The 
torch  th.-xt  led  them  through  the  Irmp;  nights 
of  peril  was  their  fervent  belief  In  democ- 
racy, and  a  sincere  willingness  to  die  for  that 
freedom. 

As  the  first  American  colonist  fired  that 
first  shot  frr  freed^jm  19^  years  sg,),  the  sh.ot 
heard  "round  the  world,"  he  ahso  kindled 
Into  hfe  the  brlpht  flame  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  which  shines  brightly  wlierever 
men  yearn  to  be  free 

The  basis  for  that  torch  of  life  Is  the 
faith,  hope  and  rommltment  expressed  in 
The  United  States  Constitution.  Conceived 
and  written  184  years  atro — in  a  time  of  un- 
rest, alarm,  skepticism  and  criticism  by  a 
proup  cf  men  trying  deit^ently  to  crg.mlze  a 
government  In  a  new  land — It  has  endured 
the  pains  of  gTc<wth.  war.  destruction  and 
opposition  which  have  plagued  It.  As  many 
other  tispects  of  our  country  have  changed 
and  expanded  almost  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, this  stalwart  document  h.as  re- 
mained basically  as  It  was,  with  but  26 
amendments. 

The  Constitution  has  never  been  a  maple 
wand  by  which  to  crnji'.re  up  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  a  hiiman  Institution,  dependent 
on  people  to  make  It  work. 

The  Constitution  has  never  guara^tred 
peace,  tranquility,  and  happiness,  tt  only 
offers  the   opporttinlty   for  the   citizens   to 
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pursue  those  human  goals  without  recourse 
to  armed  revolution. 

The  UjB.  Conatltutlon  enshrines  many 
basic  principles  for  the  American  people.  The 
Idea  of  popular  sovereignty.  "That  Oovem- 
ments  derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Is  of  primary  Im- 
portance, That  people  should  chooae  their 
own  representatives;  that  personal  rights 
must  be  secured;  that  Ooveriunent  should 
be  limited;  and  that  powers  may  be  dividend 
between  state  and  Federal  Governments,  are 
also  Important  principles. 

The  right  to  govern  comes  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  Constitution  Is  an  evidence  that 
they  In  turn  give  powers  to  a  Government. 
The  Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  such  Its  powers  and  limita- 
tions must  bind  the  Government  In  the 
people's  Interests. 

As  time  has  passed  In  America,  the  distance 
between  the  people  and  their  government 
has  Increased  as  fast  as  our  population  has 
grown  And  that  ever-widening  separation 
has  made  It  m"re  and  more  dlfflcult  for  peo- 
ple to  pet  together  to  solve  their  problems — 
to  ellmlnat"  the  gaps  between  generations 
and  races. 

The  concepts  of  citizenship  and  self-gov- 
ernment have  little  meaning  to  a  man  who 
cannot  find  a  Job.  receive  adequate  medical 
care,  or  buy  a  decent  home.  They  have  little 
meaning  to  a  man  whose  taxes  pay  a  farmer 
not  to  grow  crops  when  he  cannot  get 
enough  food  for  his  family. 

The  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are 
questioned  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
District  of  Columbia  residents  whose  rela- 
tionship to  their  government  Is  that  of  ten- 
ants to  an  absentee  landlord. 

Almost  200  years  after  the  revolutionary 
war.  'Vashlngton,  D  C,  Is  a  colony  of  absentee 
rule,  the  American  people  lack  a  direct  voice 
In  the  election  of  their  President.  mUUons 
of  citizens  are  disenfranchised,  and  some 
Americans  are  more  equal  than  others. 

Our  brother.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King..  Jr.. 
believed  In  the  goal  of  equality  for  all  men — 
believed  In  freedom.  He  had  a  dream — and  I 
share  that  dream— that  all  men  are  Indeed 
created  equal — and  we  must  all  share  In  the 
happiness  and  greatness  that  the  Constitu- 
tion promises! 

The  most  important  element  In  the  great- 
n -ss  of  this  nation  Is  In  Its  people.  They  have 
made  It  what  It  is:  they  must  determine  what 
It  will  be.  We  must  In  this  hour  and  In  the 
future  remember  that  the  torch  of  life  has 
been  passed  Into  your  hands,  the  youth  and 
future  leaders  of  this  city,  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  burden  of  defending  It  and  the 
principles  In  which  we  believe,  has  now 
fallen  upon  us.  "We  the  people,"  under  our 
democratic  government,  which  means  each 
of  you,  must  continue  to  strive  for  the  high- 
est goals  of  mankind;  freedom.  Justice  and 
truth.  You  must  accept  the  duties  and  the 
responsibilities  of  Americanism.  Tou  must 
dally  strengthen  your  faith  In  those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  equality  for  which 
America  stands.  You  must  strive  to  maintain 
eternal  vigilance  against  those  forces  which 
sepk  to  overcome  you.  In  doing  so.  you  will 
often  be  confronted  with  great  challenges, 
for  freedom  Is  not  easily  won.  not  easily  kept. 
The  road  ahead  may  be  bitter,  dark  and 
weary,  but  the  goal  of  freedom.  Is  the  most 
priceless  and  cherished  possession  of  man- 
kind. It  is  worthy  of  our  dedication 

P^om  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge,  down  the 
long  path  of  this  great  nation,  young  Ameri- 
cans have  had  to  make  the  decision  whether 
our  freedom  was  worth  their  very  effort. 
Today,  each  of  us  is  confronted  with  a  simi- 
lar decision  and  challenge.  That  supreme 
decision  lies  within  the  hands  of  each  of  us. 
and  the  fate  of  otir  nation  and  of  our  people 
rests  upon  how  we  make  that  decision. 

I  would  like  to  continue  that  charge  from 
President  Kennedy  and  from  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  that  each  of  us  try  to  bring 
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the  Constitution  Into  a  fuller  and  richer 
reality  In  this  day  and  in  our  time. 

The  torch  has  been  passed  Into  your  bands. 
Can  you  live  up  to  your  challenge?  You  can. 
I  believe.  If  you  rekindle  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  concepts  of  Americanism 
throughout  your  community  and  throughout 
our  nation. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  this 
day  with  you. 


BICENTENNIAL    MEDAL    COMPETI- 
TION SET 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a  bi- 
centennial medal  design  competition  to 
be  conducted  throughout  the  50  States 
and  nm  simultaneously  has  recently  been 
annoimced  by  the  Franklin  Mint,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  total  prizes  for  the 
competition  will  be  $500,000  and  the  com- 
pany has  budgeted  an  additional  $500,- 
000  to  publicize  the  competition  and  the 
medals  series.  I  am  pleased  to  note  this 
support  for  the  bicentennial  on  the  part 
of  private  enterprise  and  feel  that  the 
competition  sponsored  by  this  Pennsyl- 
vania firm  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
groups  and  individuals  throughout  the 
country. 

An  article  describing  the  competition 
was  recently  published  in  the  USA-200 
Newsletter  of  the  Bicentennial  Service 
Corporation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
be  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bicentennial  Medal  Competition  Set 

A  competition  fcr  the  designing  of  Bicen- 
tennial commemorative  medals  in  all  50 
states,  with  prizes  totalling  »500,000.  was 
announced  August  11th  by  the  Franklin 
Mint,  world's  largest  private  mint.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  president  of 
the  company.  Joseph  M.  Segel.  at  the  New 
York  City  premiere  of  the  new  documentary 
film.  "Of  Art  and  Minting." 

Artists  In  each  state  will  be  Invited  to  de- 
sign a  Bicentennial  medal  commemorating 
their  state's  contrlbutlors  to  the  heritage  of 
the  nation.  There  will  be  $10,000  in  prize 
money  for  each  state  competition:  first 
prize — $5,000,  second  prize— $2,500.  third 
prize — $1,500.  fourth  prize — $1,000.  The  total 
prize  fund  of  $500,000  Is  the  largest  amount 
ever  offered  In  an  art  competition  In  the 
United  States. 

Actually,  the  Investment  In  the  program  by 
the  Franklin  Mint  will  be  at  least  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  a  telephone  interview  with 
USA-200.  Segel  said  the  company  has  budg- 
eted an  additional  $500,000  for  nationwide 
promotion  and  advertising  In  support  of  the 
50  contests. 

State  Bicentennial  Commission  have  been 
Invited  to  co-sponsor  the  competition  in 
each  state,  and  Judging  of  the  design  en- 
tries will  be  done  by  state  panels  In  coop- 
eration with  a  national  advisory  panel  of 
distinguished  artists  and  art  experts.  In 
state*  which  elect  to  cosponsor  the  program. 
the  Franklin  Mint  will  defer  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  State  Bicentennial  Commission  In 
appointing  a  panel  of  judges. 

Under  varying  plans  of  endorsement  or 
co-sponsoring.  Segel  told  USA-aOO,  It  will  be 
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possible  for  the  individual  state  to  receive 
royalties  of  10  to  50  per  cent  generated  by 
the  public  sale  of  the  medals,  for  use  In 
supporting  other  state  Bicentennial  pro- 
grams. A  conservative  estimate  of  the  royal- 
ties likely  to  be  generated  for  distribution 
among  participating  State  Bicentennial 
Commissions,  Segel  said,  would  be  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  the  potential  being  con- 
siderably higher. 

The  fifty  state  competitions,  to  run  con- 
currently, are  scheduled  to  open  In  January 
1973  and  close  on  March  31.  1972.  Segel  said 
he  anticipated  that  first  edition  proofs  of 
the  complete  60-medal  set  would  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  oi  September  1972.  There 
would  be  later  mint  editions  and  possibly 
other  editions  sponsored  by  various  states. 

The  elements  of  the  program — the  million 
dollar  Investment,  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  artists,  the  commemorative  value 
of  the  completed  medals,  and  the  prospect 
of  substantial  royalties  for  use  In  other 
Bicentennial  activities — makes  It  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  act  of  support 
and  commitment  to  the  Bicentennial  made 
by  private  enterprise  to  date. 


ADDRESS   BY   FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN ALBERT  RAINS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
obtained  a  copy  ol  an  address  by  my  good 
friend,  former  Congressman  Albert 
Rains,  of  Gadsden,  Ala.  Congressman 
Rrins  gave  this  talk  on  June  27,  1971.  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Gadsden.  I 
was  so  struck  by  its  timeliness,  sincerity. 
and  eloquence  that  I  wanted  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

In  these  times  when  many  of  us  are 
onfused  bv  the  acticns  of  many  of  our 
young  people  and  at  a  loss  eis  to  how  to 
communicate  with  them.  Congressman 
Rains  has  pointed  out  some  old  and  valu- 
able truths.  I  believe  it  would  do  us  all 
a  lot  of  good  to  reflect  on  these  truths. 

The  speech  follows: 

AoDKXss  BT  Albert  M.  Rains 

King  David  reigned  several  thousand  years 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  and  was  one  of 
the  truly  great  kings  of  Israel.  He,  as  you 
know,  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  of  the 
Psalms.  David  was  a  musician  In  his  own 
right.  In  fact,  he  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  King  Saul  through  his  talent  as  a 
musician.  Seventy  three  of  the  Psalms  were 
written  by  David.  The  33rd  Psalm,  verse  12. 
"Blessed  Is  the  Nation  Whose  God  Is  the 
Lord"  keys  what  I  have  to  say  today.  Many 
long  years  after  David  lived,  King  Solomon 
came  to  power  In  Israel.  He  was  a  wise  and 
great  king.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  14:34, 
Solomon  said.  "Righteous  Exaltetb  a  Nation; 
But  Sin  Is  a  Reproach  to  Any  People". 

During  the  years  that  King  David  reigned. 
Israel  had  Its  ups  and  downs;  Its  victories, 
its  sufferings.  Its  sorrows.  Its  plagues;  but  al- 
ways King  David  kept  In  touch  with  his  Mas- 
ter. Tliere  la  no  doubt  but  that  the  Bible 
teaches,  and  that  the  Master  teaches,  we 
should  have  obedience  to  law  and  to  order  In 
our  Country. 

Today,  with  the  Fourth  of  July  fart  ap- 
proaching, the  196th  birthday  of  our  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  as  a  Nation,  It  seems 
to  be  altogether  flUlng  and  pr<^)er  that  we 
should  look  at  our  own  Nation.  We  should 
look  at  what  has  happened,  where  we  are, 
and  where  we  ought  to  go. 
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One  of  the  truly  phenomenal  Institutions 
In  our  free  enterprise  system,  and  it  Is  true 
m  no  other  Nation  except  ours,  la  the  service 
of  the  filling  station  operators.  Not  long  ago 
I  drove  up  to  a  service  station  and  a  bright- 
eyed,  bandsonxe.  young  teenage  fellow  came 
out  to  wait  on  my  car.  He  put  In  the  gas. 
washed  off  the  windshield,  rubbed  off  the 
front  headlights,  rubbed  the  windows,  and 
since  I  was  a  bit  impatient,  when  I  got  my 
credit  card  back  I  started  to  drive  away.  He 
was  at  the  back  rubbing  the  rear  window 
and  said,  "Walt,  Mr.  Rains,  you  might  want 
to  see  where  you've  been".  Well,  this  was  a 
passing  statement  with  that  young  fellow, 
but  right  now  we're  going  to  look  briefly  at 
"where  we've  been".  Just  how  did  this  Coun- 
try come  into  being?  And  why?  The  people, 
our  forefathers,  were  being  persecuted  In 
England.  They  were  being  denied  the  right 
of  religious  worship  as  they  saw  fit.  They 
were  being  punished  by  tyrannical  kings,  so 
they  came  to  these  shores  looking  for  homes 
and  reUg^ous  freedom.  One  of  the  first  docu- 
ments ever  drawn  In  America  was  the  May- 
flower Compact  In  which  they  said  that  our 
mission  in  America  Is  to  establish  a  home  and 
to  serve  God.  Actually  then,  this  Country  of 
ours  was  founded  on  faith  In  God. 

Not  long  ago  one  afternoon  at  Friendship 
Airport  outside  Baltimore,  I  decided  to  get  a 
cab  and  drive  out  and  see  Fort  McHenry. 
Fort  McHenry  Is  just  outside  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  overlooks  t>eautlful  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  September  13  and  14  In  1814.  the 
British  began  the  bombardment  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. They  had  already  Invaded  our  Nation's 
Capitol,  and  had  burned  the  'White  House. 
Now  they  were  about  to  assault  Fort  Mc- 
Henry, one  of  our  strongest  forts.  A  young 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
whose  home  was  In  Georgetown,  had  heard 
that  a  young  friend  of  his  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  and  was  a  prisoner  on  a  Brit- 
ish warship  In  Chesapeake  Bay.  Young  Key 
went  down  to  Intercede  with  the  admiral  of 
the  British  fleet  to  see  If  he  could  get  the  re- 
lease of  his  friend.  He  got  the  release  of  his 
friend,  but  the  British,  not  wanting  to  give 
away  their  Intention  of  a  secret  attack  on 
Fort  McHenry.  kept  Francis  Scott  Key  and  his 
friend  overnight  on  the  admiral's  flagship. 
All  during  the  night,  the  bombardment  went 
on  and  It  was  the  next  morning  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  wrote  the  Immortal  lines  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

When  I  stood  at  that  historic  place  on  a 
hot  and  lonely  July  afternoon  and  looked 
out  across  Chesapeake  Bay.  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  magnificent  history  of  our  great 
Country.  I  could  see  again  the  farmers  fight- 
ing at  Bunker  HlU:  I  could  see  again  Oeorge 
Washington  as  he  knelt  to  pray  In  the  snow 
at  Valley  Forge;  I  remembered  Plcketts  brave 
and  Ill-fated  charge  at  Gettysburg;  and  the 
time  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  1933  when  my 
wife  and  I  stood  on  the  bximlng  slopes  at 
Gettysburg  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
lighted  the  eternal  torch  for  peace  In  this 
Country.  I  listened  with  memory's  ear  to  the 
roar  of  cannons  and  the  crackle  of  machine 
guns  as  the  Marines  stood  at  the  Mame  and 
the  Rainbow  Dl'vlslon  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Argonne  Forest;  and  then  D-Day — the 
mighty  onslaught  on  the  Normandy  Beaches: 
and  then  the  seemingly  endless  suffering 
and  sacrifices  of  our  own  on  the  heart-break 
hills  of  Korea  and  In  the  muddy,  steaming 
jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  Viet  Nam.  1 
point  out  that  "our  Nation  dldnt  just  hap- 
pen." That  this  Nation  was  founded  upon  a 
faith  In  God.  Our  freedom  and  our  liberty 
was  bought  and  paid  for  In  "blood,  sweat 
and  tears." 

For  a  period  of  more  than  300  years  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  which  there  was  no  Ruler, 
three  times  In  the  book  of  Judges  there  ap- 
pears a  statement,  "In  Those  Days  There 
Was  No  King  In  Israel  And  The  People  Did 
What  They  Thought  Was  Right."  The  re- 
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suit  was  the  same  thing  we  see  today  In  our 
Country  and  In  other  Countries  In  the  world. 

By  any  measurement  we  want  to  use,  we 
are  a  Nation  In  trouble. — sick  In  spirit,  aim- 
less and  adrUt,  tortured  by  a  feeling  of  belp- 
lessnesa,  tormented  by  our  own  impatience 
with  things  as  they  are.  I  do  not  speak  as  a 
prophet  of  doom,  but  It  Is  frightenlngly  clear 
that  this  Nation  of  ours  Is  running  parallel 
to  those  In  ancient  history  which  have  tum- 
bled. Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  statement  which  King  David  made, 
"Blessed  la  the  Nation  Whose  Ood  Is  the 
Lord."  was  true  then. — It's  true  today. 

Last  week  a  poll  was  held  on  ten  college 
campuses  In  this  Country.  Some  ot  those 
polls  were  among  Southern  colleges,  and  In 
those  pralls  54%  of  the  students  In  those 
colleges  voted  to  say  that  rather  than  to  de- 
fend their  Country  In  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Russia,  no  matter  what  caused  It,  they 
would  rather  we  surrender  lock,  stock  and 
barrel.  In  the  confused  atmosphere  In  which 
we  are  living,  there  are  many  who  contend 
evefy  man  has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
A  few  months  ago  I  saw  on  television  the 
ugliest  picture  I  ever  looked  at.  I  saw  al»ut 
50  or  60  students  coming  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  at  Cornell  University  armed 
exactly  like  guerilla  fighters,  gtina  and  all. 
The  ugliest  part  of  the  episode  was  that 
the  next  day  the  Administration  at  Cornell 
capitulated  completely  to  every  unreasonable 
request  that  these  law  breakers  demanded 
It  used  to  be  that  If  you  burned  a  building. 
It  was  arson — 20  years  In  the  penitentiary.  It 
used  to  be  that  If  you  violated  the  right  of 
others,  (they  are  entitled  to  their  liberties 
too)  then  you  were  called  to  task  before  a 
court  that  had  what  It  takes  to  enforce  the 
law  Are  you  actually  living  In  a  time  like 
that  described  In  the  book  of  Judges  when 
every  man  can  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands 
and  do  that  which  he  wants  to  do?  If  we  are. 
then  we  shall  expect,  and  we  shall  get.  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  complete  abo- 
lition of  a  government  and  of  the  liberty  of 
our  people  that  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
ceived when  they  worshipped  not  the  true 
and  living  Ood  but  the  Idols  and  forgot  that 
"Blessed  is  the  Nation  Whose  God  is  the 
Lord." 

There  are  some  people  In  this  country  to- 
day who  seem  to  think  that  our  freedom  Just 
happened.  Did  you  know  that  56  of  the  men 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives  and  their 
sacred  honor,  even  unto  death?  Did  you  know 
that  20  of  them  died  In  poverty  and  several 
of  them  were  brutally  mistreated  by  the 
British?  It  was  sacrifices  that  brought  us 
the  freedom  and  liberty  that  we  now  enjoy 
In  this  Country.  Too  many  of  our  people 
don't  appreciate  liberty.  We  seem  to  feel  It's 
]ust  manna  from  Heaven.  There  are  those 
benighted  and  disloyal  people  who  go  around 
waving  flags  of  North  Viet  Nam.  There  are 
those  who  plead  for  a  type  of  government  in 
this  Country  that  means  the  total  abolition 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual,  means  the 
total  abolition  of  the  right  to  worship  Ood 
as  we  see  fit,  means  the  burning  of  all  the 
Bibles  So,  r  think,  my  friends,  that  it  Is  time 
for  us  In  America  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  the  days  described  in 
Judges:  the  sad  story  of  what  happyened  to 
the  children  of  Israel  when  they  forgot  Gkxl. 

Long  centuries  after  King  David  said 
"Blessed  Is  the  Nation  Whose  Ood  Is  The 
Lord."  a  man  started  out  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  His  name  was  Saul  At  that  time 
there  was  no  freedom  In  the  then  known 
world.  There  was  only  one  government — that 
was  Rome  There  was  only  one  king  and  that 
was  Tiberius  Caesar.  There  was  only  one  or- 
der and  only  one  law,  complete  subjection  to 
Caesar.  But  somewhere  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, a  bright  and  dazzling  light  shone.  From 
that  day  on.  mankind  got  up  out  of  the 
gutter  of  slAvery  and  moved  toward  the  great- 
ness of  liberty.  Liberty  to  the  Individual  is 
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the  aenlth  of  all  of  the  bleeslngs  that  Ood 
can  bestow  upon  man.  Oreater  even  than 
life  Itself  because  without  liberty,  mankind 
becomes  nothing  but  an  animal — allowed 
none  of  the  prerogatives  that  Ood  granted 
to  him  when  He  made  him  In  His  Image. 

So  liberty  today  stands  In  danger  in  this 
Country  because  we  are  falling  to  appreciate 
and  defend  It.  We  are  falling  In  this  Country 
to  stand  up  for  the  very  Ideals  for  which  our 
forefathers  died.  We  are  falling  In  this  Coun- 
try to  fight  the  real  battles  that  we  ought  to 
fight  because  we  don't  want  to  get  Involved. 

Then  there  has  grown  In  this  Country  an- 
other danger.  There  se«ns  to  be,  and  nobody 
loves  young  people  more  than  I.  some  kind 
of  Idea  prevalent  In  our  Country  today  that 
If  you're  young,  you're  smarter  than  anyone 
else.  I  think  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
all  of  us  were  young  at  one  time,  and  that 
all  of  us  will  get  old  if  the  good  Lord  allows 
us  to  stay  here.  It  has  always  been  true  that 
experience  Is  the  best  lamp  by  which  our 
feet  can  be  guided.  I  think  It  should  be 
remembered  by  the  youth  of  today  that 
the  opportunities  they  have,  which  are 
greater  than  any  other  generation  has  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  this  country,  were 
brought  about  because  of  the  ingenuity,  the 
hard  work,  the  sacrifices,  the  dedication,  the 
determination  that  the  youth  should  have 
more  than  we  had,  by  the  generation  which 
has  gone  before.  It's  true.  The  young  people 
of  today  will  live  6,  7,  10  years  longer  than 
the  generation  of  which  we  are  a  part.  They 
are  taller,  they  are  better  fed.  they  are  more 
handRome.  they  have  more  Information,  — 
simply  because  the  generation  which 
8ucc«eded  them  has  provided  It  for  them. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "now"  gen- 
eration. There  Is  no  such  thlni?  aa  oolvlng 
all  the  problems  of  our  Country  and  our 
world  "now".  That  Is  an  Impossible  proposi- 
tion, always  has  been,  always  will  be.  So,  my 
friends,  we  should  be  very  frank  and  use 
the  terminology  of  the  youth  of  today  and 
"Tell  It  like  It  Is".  Let's  tell  It  like  it  is  for  a 
moment.  The  generation  which  precedes  the 
youth  of  today  fought  a  war  against  the  most 
tyrannical  maniac  In  the  history  of  the 
world — they  won  it.  In  the  depression  of  1933. 
they  starved.  There  was  not  food  enoueh  for 
the  people  In  this  Country.  But  they  did  not 
Ro  Into  revolution  thev  did  not  burn  down 
buildings,  they  did  not  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands  They  believed  that  it  was  right 
to  be  loyal  and  patriotic  to  their  Country. 

I'd  like  to  say  this  for  the  youth  today, 
they  are  going  to  face  more  testing  times 
than  we  In  our  generation  have  ever  faced. 
They  are  going  to  come  up  sigalnst  more 
problems  In  the  future  than  we  have  ever 
looked  upon.  And  1  have  the  firm  faith  to 
believe  that  with  Ood  in  their  hearts  and 
the  determination  that  all  men  are  entitled 
to  their  rlgths  but  no  more  than  their  rights, 
that  we  will  one  day  s«e  a  better  day.  But 
one  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  in  order 
to  have  it.  we  must  love  and  cherish  our 
homes,  churches,  schools,  and  our  Country. 

One  of  the  men  I  admire  In  Southern  his- 
tory, was  a  young  man  from  Georgia.  He 
once  published  the  newspaper  In  Rome.  Geor- 
gia. I  believe  he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
Southerners — and  Southerners  are  known  for 
eloquence.  His  name  was  Henry  W.  Orady.  He 
did  a  lot  to  bind  the  wounds  between  the 
North  and  the  South  after  the  war  between 
the  States.  Speaking  at  a  fair  In  Ft.  Worth. 
Texas,  he  said,  "One  day  I  stood  on  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Capitol  In  Washington. 
DC.  and  I  realized  that  here  all  of  the  orders 
for  peace  and  war  go  out  across  the  world, 
here  the  laws  are  made,  here  wars  are  de- 
clared, here  pteace  treaties  are  signed  and 
written,  here,  I  must  be,"  he  said,  "at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Nation.  Then,"  he  said,  "I 
came  away  from  Washington  believing  that  I 
had  almost  felt  the  pulse  beat  of  the  Nation 
Itself  as  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  marble 
Capitol.  But."  he  said,  "I  came  back  home  to 
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Georgia  and  I   went  down  to  the  southSRi 

part  of  the  State.  At  dusk  I  drove  along  % 
winding,  dusty  road,  up  a  hlU  to  the  bumble 
home  of  a  friend  of  mine."  He  described  how 
the  dust  fell  over  the  valley,  how  the  moun- 
tain  sides  were  beautlftil,  and  then  he  said, 
"When  evening  came  the  old  man  called  his 
wife  and  children  around  the  table  where 
he  read  the  Bible  and  said  the  evening 
prayer. "  Henry  Orady  said,  "I  knew  then  I 
was  not  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation  when  I 
stood  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  Capitol  In 
Washington,  but  that  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion is  In  the  homes  of  the  American  people." 
It  Is.  And  may  I  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
some  of  the  problems  we  are  having  now  In 
this  Country  of  ours  are  the  direct  results  of 
the  failure  to  remember  In  the  home*  of 
America  that,  "Blessed  Is  the  nation  whooe 
Ood  is  the  Lord." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  It's 
my  firm  belief,  and  I  think  It's  yours,  that  In 
order  for  our  youth  in  the  future  to  attain 
the  greatness  that  they  want,  they  must 
somehow  understand  that  they  are  children 
of  Ood — that  they  were  made  by  Him,  that 
this  is  His  world,  that  they  don't  own  it  and 
they  can't  control  it.  That  It  Is  God's  world 
and  that  He  will  determine  the  destiny  of  In- 
dividuals, of  nations  and  of  the  world  Itself. 
What  I  am  saying  in  simple  English  Is  this,  no 
man  or  no  woman  today,  young  or  old.  can 
ever  attain  the  true  greatness  which  you  hope 
for  your  son  or  daughter  unless  they  adhere 
to  the  admonition  of  the  Master  when  he  said, 
"Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  Is  Caesar's." 
What  do  I  mean?  That  we  must  recognize 
our  obligation  to  our  government.  We  must 
have  In  this  Country  law  and  order. 

A  long  time  ago  In  an  old  school  Journal 
I  saw  a  poem  and  I'm  sorry  I  don't  know 
the  author,  but  this  Is  what  I  believe. 

I  believe  .  .   . 

In   my  country   and   her  destiny. 
In  the  great  dream  of  her  founders. 
In  her  place  among  the  nations. 
In  her  Ideals, 

I  believe  .  .  . 

Thnt  her  democracy  must  be  prot*c'.ed. 

Her  privileges  clifrlshed. 

Her  frnedom  defended. 

I  believe      .   . 

That,  humbly  before  the  Almighty. 
But  proudly  before  all  mankind. 
We  must  safeguard  her  standard. 

I  believe  .  .   . 

In  Loyalty  to  my  country. 

Utter,  Irrevocable.  Inviolate. 

Thou,  In  whose  sight 

A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday. 

And  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

Help  me  .   .   . 

In  my  frailty  to  make  real 

What  I  believe. 

One  day  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  we  had  a  great  debate  on  whether 
we  should  Include  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
the  words  "under  Ood".  There  were  even 
speeches  made  against  It.  But  we  Included  It. 
and  It  Is  now  part  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag.  It  Is  repeated  In  every  Scout 
meeting  and  every  Civic  club  all  over  this 
Country. —  "a  Nation  under  Ood"  Now  that 
Is  the  hope.  But  I  well  knew  as  I  sat  there 
In  the  Hall  of  Congress,  I'm  for  this  lOO'^r. 
but  I  know  we  cant  legislate  a  Nation  under 
Ood.  I  know  we  can't  pass  a  law  simply  and 
say.  "Now  the  Nation  Is  under  Ood".  I  know 
that  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
America  can  this  Nation  be  "under  Ood  ".  And 
I  know  also  that  unless  we  come  back  to  the 
faith  of  our  forefathers  and  recognize  the 
fact  that.  "Blessed  Is  The  Nation  Whose  Ood 
Is  The  Lord",  that  unless  we  do  it,  no  matter 
how  much  we  yearn,  we'll  never  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  the 
past. 
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Among  my  favorite  verses  in  the  Bible  is  In 
II  Chronicles  7:14.  The  Lord  appeared  one 
night  and  talked  with  Solomon,  I  mean  plain, 
straight  conversation  with  King  Solomon 
and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  what  he  said: 

n  CHROWICLJ3   7 

12.  "And  the  Lord  api>eared  to  Solomon  by 
night,  and  said  unto  him.  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer,  and  have  chosen  this  place  to  my- 
self for  an  house  of  sacrifice. 

13.  "If  I  shut  up  heaven  that  there  be  no 
rain,  or  If  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour 
the  land,  or  Lf  I  send  pestilence  among  my 
people : 

14.  "If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and 
win  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their 
land." 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  more  eloquent 
message  that  could  be  given  to  America  to- 
day— Hear  It  again! 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray. 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways:  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sin.  and  will  heal  their  land." 


THE  PRESLDENTIAL.  ELECTION  IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP    ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Businessmen's  Educational  Fund,  under 
the  vigorous  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
Harold  Willens,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  organizations  in  this  country  in 
Informing  our  people  about  the  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Wlllens,  the  chairman  of  the  fund, 
has  urged  our  Oovemment  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  toward  ending  the  war  and 
recently  had  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
Ambassador  Bimker,  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
change of  letters,  and  an  article  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  13, 

1971] 
'VtETNAMisB     Think     U.S.     Backs     THisn: 

Election     Will    Be     a     Charade     Unixss 

Washington   Signals    NEtmiALiTT 
(By    Harold    Wlllens,     National     Chairman, 
Businessmen's  Educational  Fund) 

Self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people;  peace  with  honor  for  the 
United  States  government;  surely  most 
Americans  would  consider  these  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  prompt  extrication  from  a  war 
In  search  of  a  reason.  Can  we  still  hope  to 
achieve  such  objectives? 

I  believe  we  can  If  we  grasp  the  golden  mo- 
ment offered  by  the  October  3  South  Viet- 
namese presidential  election.  To  do  this  re- 
quires a  clear  signal  of  United  States  neu- 
trality In  that  election.  Without  such  a  sig- 
nal we  who  are  proud  of  our  freedom  will 
block  freedom  of  choice  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  election  will  be  a  Washington-produced, 
embassy-directAd  charade  acted  by  a  Viet- 
namese cast.  And  the  purposeless  killing  will 
continue. 
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During  a  recent  visit  to  South  Vietnam  I 
Interviewed  American  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. Including  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  Prime  Minister  Tran  Thlen  Khlem, 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  General 
Duong  Van  Mlnh.  Citizen  to  citizen,  I  talked 
at  length  with  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  dis- 
cussing politics  with  representatives  of  di- 
vergent opinions,  interests  and  organizations. 
In  almost  every  Instance  I  wna  told  Mlnh 
would  probably  win  the  election  If  the  people 
could  vote  without  the  specter  of  United 
States  power  and  money  standing  behind 
Thleu. 

This  was  said  by  people  who  oppose  Com- 
munism as  much  as  they  oppose  Thleu  and 
the  war.  Most  of  them  would  prefer  other 
peace  candidates  to  General  Mlnh:  nation- 
alist leaden  who  are  In  prison  or  In  exile. 
But  they  all  feel  Mlnh  can  Vletnamlze  the 
peace  while  Thleu  represents  more  death  and 
devastation.  Thleu  also  represents  cruel  re- 
prisal for  all  who  oppose  him.  The  1967  presi- 
dential runner-up,  'Truong  Dlnh  Dzu,  Is  serv- 
ing a  five-year  sentence:  one  among  tens  of 
thousands  Imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  call- 
ing for  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  Mlnh  Is 
remembered  for  releasing  all  political  prison- 
ers immediately  after  overthrowing  the  de- 
spised Diem  re^me  In  1963.  This  Is  one  reason 
explaining  widespread  belief  that  South  Viet- 
nam stands  a  better  chance  of  remaining 
non-communist  under  Mlnh  than  under  the 
continued  rule  of  Thleu.  In  any  case,  the  peo- 
ple I  met  are  convinced  that  war-weary  South 
Vietnamese  would  elect  Mlnh  October  3  If 
they  could  vote  without  fear  of  losing  their 
Jobs — or  lives — as  punishment  for  opposing 
the  "Nlxon/Bunker  candidate." 

The  view  from  otir  embassy  Is  exactly  oppo- 
site. There  the  Vietnamese  are  seen  favoring 
TTileu  because  he  has  brought  "stability  and 
progress"  (two  words  which  la  variably 
evoked  laughter  when  I  used  them  In  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  not  beholden  to 
the  Thleu  government) .  They  see  their  coun- 
try as  a  volcano  temporarily  still  on  the  sur- 
face but  coming  ever  closer  to  violent  erup- 
tion against  a  cruel  despot  whose  govern- 
ment Is  regarded  as  representing  "foreign 
control."  This  Is  one  among  many  points  of 
divergence  between  the  perspectives  of  Amer- 
ican officials  and  Vietnamese  people.  An  Em- 
bassy officer  gave  me  a  figure  of  "several  hun- 
dred" vrtien  I  asked  how  many  political  pris- 
oners there  were  In  the  country.  Informed 
South  Vietnamese,  Including  two  ARVN  offi- 
cers with  whom  I  met  separately,  estimated 
between  90.000  and  100,000. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  despite  the 
long  record  of  consistent  misjudgment  our 
current  officials  may  be  right.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese,  free  of  all  re- 
straints, would  express  their  preference  for 
President  Thleu.  Since  that  Is  what  our  offi- 
cials believe,  they  ought  to  welcome  an  elec- 
tion reflecting  United  States  neutrality.  Why 
load  the  dice  when  you  are  sure  of  winning? 

Repeating  the  candidly  expressed  views  of 
citizens  representing  many  aspects  of  Viet- 
namese life,  I  challenge  our  policy  makers  to 
unload  the  dice.  And  I  charge  that,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  the  October  3  election  Is 
rigged  In  favor  of  Thleu.  The  question  of  In- 
tent Is  Irrelevant.  Ambassador  Bunker  may  be 
sincere  when  he  asserts  impartiality.  The 
Vietnamese  people  see  his  as  not  only  favor- 
ing but  also  strongly  supporting  the  election 
of  Thleu. 

The  establishment  of  United  States  neu- 
trality In  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
election  requires  three  actions: 

1.  The  public  announcement,  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 3,  of  an  American  withdrawal  dead- 
line— whatever  that  date  may  be.  The  reali- 
ties of  the  long  war,  the  American  presence 
and  Thleu's  harsh  treatment  of  political 
"heretics"  stand  In  the  way  of  free  expression 
Holding  off  a  withdrawal  announcement  un- 
til after  the  election  perpetuates  the  assump- 
tion of  ongoing  United  States  support  foi 
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the  Thleu  government.  That  effectively  in- 
hibits freedom  of  choice. 

a.  The  immediate  resignation  of  Ajnbuaa- 
dor  Bunker  to  Indicate  actual  (as  oi>posed  to 
rhetorical)  neutrality. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  congressional  commis- 
sion along  the  lines  proposed  by  Illinois  Sen- 
ator Adlal  Stevenson.  Prime  Minister  Khiem 
told  me  that  observers  would  be  welcome.  If 
a  commission  were  well  staffed  and  remained 
in  South  Vietnam  for  a  month  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 3,  it  could  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It 
would  be  even  better  If  representatives  of 
other  countries  were  included. 

But  no  observers,  no  congressional  commis- 
sion could  convert  a  deceptive  charade  into  a 
reasonably  honest  election  unless  fear,  uncer- 
tainty and  skepticism  are  first  removed 
through  the  actions  listed  above. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1971) 
Elections  in  South  Vietnam 

To  the  Editor:  It  wasn't  Big  Mlnh  but 
Little  Henry  Kissinger  who  splattered  Viet- 
namese election  egg  over  the  face  of  America. 

Following  a  lengthy  private  meeting  with 
General  Mlnh  several  months  ago  I  tried  very 
hard  to  tell  Mr.  Kissinger  what  he  should 
have  known  anyway:  tha.t  Mlnh  would  not 
accept  his  assigned  role  In  a  Kissinger-pro- 
duced Bunker -directed  charade  bUled  as  the 
1971  South  Vietnamese  Presidential  election. 
Mlnh  hapijens  to  be  an  honest  man  as  In- 
wardly torn  as  his  country  is  outwardly  torn 
by  an  endless  American-manufactured  war. 

Mr.  Kissinger  and  Ambassador  Bunker 
have  not  only  befouled  their  President  and 
our  country:  they  have  also  destroyed  the 
best  chance  for  peace  since  the  war  began. 
Just  as  Asian  heroin  Is  booking  our  sons,  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  Mr.  Bunker  are  hooking  us  to 
an  Asian  tyrant  detested  by  his  F>eople  and 
to  an  ongoing  war  without  which  the  dictator 
cannot  survive. 

The  Amerlcan-rlgged  South  Vietnamese 
election  could  be  another  chapter  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  being  written  before  our 
eyes:  another  example  of  government  deceit. 
lying  by  U.S.  officials  to  the  people  they  are 
supposed  to  be  serving.  As  this  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  fal.^ehood  is  being  written  our 
great  need  Is  for  one  moral  man.  another 
Daniel  EHlsberg  to  step  forward  from  Wasb- 
ingfton  or  Saigon  to  say:  the  highest  form  of 
treason  is  treason  against  the  people:  there- 
fore at  the  risk  of  personal  punishment  I  am 
revealing  the  disgusting  machinations  by 
which  we  conspired  to  prevent  South  Viet- 
namese freedom  of  choice,  by  which  we  kept 
their  election  from  becoming  an  opportunity 
for  Vietnamese  self-determination  and  peace 
with  honor  for  us. 

The  Pentagon  papers  tell  us  that  "the 
explanation  of  how  the  US  mission  became 
detached  from  political  realities  In  Saigon 
In  August  1963  is  among  the  most  ironic  and 
tragic  of  our  entire  Vietnam  Involvement." 
Unfortunately,  it  is  no  different  in  Augtist 
of  1971. 

Harold  Willens. 
Chairman,  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund 
Washington.  Aug.  23,  1971. 

(Note. — The  writer,  who  has  organized  busi- 
ness opposition  to  the  war.  was  In  Vietnam 
recently  and  met  privately  with  Ambassador 
Bunker,    Vice    President    Ky    and    General 

Mlnh.) 

Businessmen's  Education,  l  Fund, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  29,  1971. 
Hon.  EixswoKTH  BrNKXR, 
American  AmXMSsaior, 
Saigon,  Vietnam 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  When  we  w«re  In 
Saigon  recently,  you  were  graciously  gener- 
ous with  yom  tim..i  and  assistance.  My  deep 
gratitude  makes  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
write  this  letter. 

For  as  one  American  to  another,  I  am 
writing  to  plead  with   you   >o  tender  your 
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resignation  immediately  as  an  act  of  personal 
sacrifice  which  would  perform  a  high  public 
senrlce  for  the  people  of  two  countrlea.  This 
iirgent  plea  stems  from  two  basic  conaldera- 
tlohs: 

1.  Even  If  It  is  unjustified.  It  is  undeniable 
that  moat  South  Vietnamese  see  you  as  faror- 
tng — and  even  acting  to  assure — the  reelec- 
tion of  Preslden*  Thleu  October  3rd. 

2.  This  widespread  assumption  makes  an 
honest  election  Impoeslble.  Yet  an  honest 
election  October  3  presents  an  unparallaled 
opportunity  to  end  the  war  quickly  through 
South.  Vietnamese  self-determination  wtoUe 
providing  peace  trith  honor  for  the  VnUed 
States. 

I  Invited  Dick  Thompson  of  your  staff  to 
Join  us  during  my  discussion  with  Oenaral 
Mlxih.  Dick  heard  the  Oeneral  say  that  the 
chief  obsUcle  to  a  fair  election  "is  that  most 
Vietnamese  people  believe  that  Amba»a- 
dor  Bunker  strongly  supports  Thleu.  Every- 
one has  this  Impression."  The  same  conHc- 
tlon  was  Independently  communicated  by 
scores  of  Vietnamese  with  whom  1  discussed 
the  election:  representatives  of  dlvergtnt 
opinions,  Interests  and  organizations. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  people  I  met 
believe  that  Mlnh  would  defeat  Thleu  if 
their  countrymen  could  vote  without  feel- 
ing that  they  might  lose  their  Jobs — or  their 
Uvea — by  voting  "wrong."  And  In  total  c«m- 
trast  to  the  view  from  the  Embassy,  Mr  Am- 
bassador, all  felt  South  Vietnam  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  rum-Communist  if 
Thieu  were  defeated. 

If  that  strikes  you  as  blzzare,  please  give 
thought  to  these  chUUng  words  of  the  Penta- 
gon Study:  "the  explanation  of  how  the  UA. 
mission  became  detached  from  the  roalltiee 
of  the  political  situation  in  Saigon  in  August, 
1963  Is  among  the  most  ironic  and  tragic  of 
our  entire  Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
if  your  presence  insures  President  Thleu's 
reelection,  and  if  the  people  I  met  are  rlgtkt 
about  their  own  country,  this  October  3»d 
could  witness  an  even  more  "ironic  and 
tragic"  mlsjudgment  than  that  of  Augu»t. 
1963.  For  even  though  the  choice  is  llmitsd 
to  two  generals,  one  does  stand  for  pea«e 
and  reconciliation,  the  other  for  war  and  re- 
pression. If  the  people  freely  chose  the  for- 
mer, there  would  be  Vletnamlzation  not  of 
the  war  but  the  peace.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  taking  back  their  country 
from  U3  and  assuming  the  responsibllty  for 
guiding  its  destiny. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  tlie 
thoughts  expressed  in  this  letter  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  "Instant  expertise."  Rather,  I 
am  sharing  impressions  with  you  as  one  wlio 
is  free  from  the  inevitable  inhibitions  of  a 
subordinate.  I  am  reporting  to  you  facts  aad 
opinions  candidly  revealed  to  me  by  Viet- 
namese people  your  staff  would  probably 
never  even  meet. 

As  an  example:  one  of  your  assistants  esll- 
mated  "several  hundred"  political  prisoners 
in  all  of  South  Vietnam.  Two  ARVN  officers 
on  active  duty  with  whom  I  met  secretly  and 
separately  each  estimated  about  100.000! 
Their  figure  was  corroborated  by  others  in  a 
position  to  venture  an  Intelligent  guess.  They 
included  former  political  prisoners  amoag 
whom  were  women  who  had  been  in  varioas 
prisons  including  Con  Son.  There  they  h«d 
watched  South  Vietnamese  guards  (paid  with 
American  tax  money")  torture  other  women 
to  death  by  forcing  bottles  and  eels  into  their 
sex  organs.  Mentioning  Con  Son  reminds  mr. 
incidentally,  how  it  shocked  me  as  a  busine^- 
man  to  learn  that  an  American  constructiori 
firm  had  accepted  a  t400.000  contract  (agair 
our  tax  money)  to  build  additional  "Isolatlan 
wards"  in  that  notorious  prison. 

The  massive  number  and  barbaric  trea»- 
ment  of  South  Vietnamese  political  prisonefls 
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whose  only  crime  Is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Thieu  regime  caused  Oeneral  Mlnh  to  say: 
"if  I  were  a  Communist,  I  would  infiltrate 
and  make  propaganda  about  this."  Like  all 
Vietnamese  I  met,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Oeneral  Mlnh  believes 
the  Thieu  regime  is  driving  anti-Communists 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists:  that  in 
terms  of  keeping  South  Vietnam  non-Com- 
munst,  the  Thleu  policies  are  counterproduc- 
tive; that  without  ongoing  massive  American 
support,  the  Thleu  government  will  quickly 
collapse. 

Oeneral  Mlnh  would  probably  agree  with 
your  recent  statement  that  "with  two  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  American  assistance, 
South  Vietnam  has  a  reasonable  chance  to 
avoid  a  Communist  takeover  after  the  U.S. 
pulls  out."  But,  like  all  his  countrymen  with 
whom  I  spoke,  he  feels  such  assistance  should 
be  economic  rather  than  military,  and  that 
our  assistance  cannot  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  once  the  feared  and  hated  Thleu 
government  Is  forced  to  stand  alone. 

It  is  Important  to  stress  that  your  presence 
unfortunately  vitiates  the  possibility  of  an 
honest  election  and  that  your  resignation 
would  simply  indicate  American  neutrality. 
It  Is  also  important  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, that  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for 
Oeneral  Mlnh.  But  the  Inescapable  fact  is 
that  there  can  be  only  one  issue  of  any  con- 
sequence for  the  desparately  war-weary  Viet- 
namese on  October  3rd.  Th&t  Issue  Is  peace 
versus  war. 

And  where  are  the  peace  candidates?  The 
1968  presidential  runner-up  Truong  Dlnh 
Dzu  Is  in  Chi  Hoa  prison  serving  a  five-year 
sentence.  Other  antl-Communlst  nationalists 
are  also  locked  up  or  locked  out  by  an  In- 
credibly restrictive  election  law  which  your 
own  staff  people  told  me  would  never  be 
passed  after  the  Senate  rejected  It. 

So  there  remains  only  one  hope  for  a  peo- 
ple sick  to  their  bones  of  a  war  they  don't 
want  and  disgusted  with  a  government  forced 
upon  them  by  American  policy  and  power. 
That  hope  Is  Oeneral  Mlnh,  a  man  who  would 
probably  prefer  to  avoid  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  reconciling  and  repairing  his 
broken  land  at  a  time  like  this:  almost  any 
sensible  man  not  driven  by  overpowering 
ambition  would  prefer  that. 

But  this  particular  man  Is  obviously  as 
Inwardly  torn  as  his  land  and  his  people  are 
outwardly  torn.  He  spoke  repeatedly  of  Oc- 
tober 3rd  being  "our  last  chance  to  keep  my 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
and  to  save  something  of  our  Vietnamese 
traditions  and  culture."  Better  than  I,  you 
know  that  Oeneral  Mlnh  is  a  dedicated  non- 
Communist.  And  you  know  that  he  is  not  a 
crafty  political  creature  who  lusts  for  power 
with  its  attendant  burdens.  Yet  this  self- 
eifaclng,  almost  diffident  man  has  been  cast 
by  fate  as  the  only  "peace  candidate."  He 
feels  he  can  end  the  war  quickly  and  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover. 

Isn't  that  what  you  want,  Mr.  Ambassador? 
If  it  Is  not,  then  my  words  will  be  meaning- 
less. If  it  is  what  you  want,  however,  perhaps 
these  words  wUl  strike  a  responsive  chord. 
And  then  perhaps  you  will  save  human 
lives— American  and  Vietnamese — by  a  sacri- 
ficial act  which  will  win  you  the  plaudits  of 
history,  the  love  of  many  persons  around  the 
world,  and,  above  all,  self-respect. 

For  you,  too,  are  cast  in  a  fateful  role.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  people  whose  personal  re- 
assessment of  basic  assumptions  might  cause 
similar  reappraisal  by  the  Administration.  It 
la  possible,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  may  know  more  than  Ameri- 
cans in  Saigon  and  Washington  about  how 
to  end  their  war  and  keep  their  country  non- 
Communist.  If  your  heart  and  mind  could 
accept  that  possibility  and  cause  you  to  act 
in   accordance   with   it,   your  colleagues  In 
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Washington  might  do  the  same.  That  would 
be  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  a  n.S. 
Administration  did  what  buslneasmen  must 
do  constantly  in  order  to  survive:  reaaseas 
basic  assumptions. 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
most  difficult  letter  I  have  ever  written:  try- 
ing to  explain  why  I  must  release  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  press,  who  may,  of  course, 
choose  to  Ignore  it  completely. 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam,  I  tried  for 
weeks  to  meet  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  I  wanted  no 
one  to  know  of  our  meeting  other  than  Mr. 
Richard  Smyser  who  was  trying  to  arrange  it. 
I  wanted  only  to  serve  as  honest  broker,  con- 
veying the  thoughts  expressed  here  In  the 
hope  they  might  prompt  the  Admimstratlon 
to  announce  a  withdrawal  date.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  the  best  way  of  all  to  free 
the  South  Vietnamese  presidential  election 
of  the  hovering  American  presence  which 
will  otherwise  dominate  that  election  and 
guarantee  its  "dishonesty."  By  now,  most 
Vietnamese  simply  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  leave.  They  eonnof  vote  "freely" 
when  they  take  for  granted  that  American 
power  and  money  will  be  available  for  what- 
ever punishment  "our  candidate"  may  want 
to  mete  out  afterward. 

All  this  I  wanted  to  tell  Dr.  Kissinger.  Mr. 
Smyser  expressed  understanding  of  my  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  communicate  through  an 
Intermediary.  But  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
appointment  for  me.  He  was  not  alone  in  try- 
ing and  falling. 

Prom  this,  I  conclude  that  should  you 
agree  that  your  resignation  would  achieve 
American  neutrality  in  the  election;  should 
you  be  willing  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice 
involved,  others  in  the  Administration  would 
strive  to  dissuade  you.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
more  difficult  for  them  to  do  If  the  question 
should  become  a  public  question. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
that  you  will  read  this  letter  In  the  spirit 
with  which  I  write  it.  The  ordeal  of  Viet- 
nam has  lasted  long  enough  for  all  who  are 
a  part  of  It.  October  3rd  offers  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  end  It  quickly  and  honorably. 
Your  decision  may  largely  determine  whether 
or  not  that  fateful  opportunity  eludes  us. 
Sincerely, 

Haboud  WnXEKS. 

Saioon,  Vixtnam, 

July  11. 1971. 
Mr.  HxaoLD  WnjjNS, 

Chairman.  Businessmen's  Educational  Fund. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mb.  Willknb:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  June  29.  and  perhaps  you  will  per- 
mit me  a  few  observations  on  the  matters  you 
have  raised. 

First,  you  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
statement  which  I  have  issued  here  stressing 
the  Importance  we  attach  to  a  free  and 
honest  election  and  informing  all  U.S.  per- 
sonnel— civil  and  military — that  the  United 
States  Oovernment  is  strictly  neutral  and 
impartial  In  respect  of  the  coming  elections, 
and  that  no  one,  by  word  or  deed,  may  take 
any  other  position.  I  can  assure  you  that  that 
policy  is  being,  and  will  be,  strictly  enforced 
and  It  applies  to  everyone. 

Second,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Viet- 
namese law  governing  the  arrangements  and 
procedures  for  the  presidential  elections. 
Please  note  the  detailed  care  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  drafting  of  this  law  to  assure  a 
fair  and  free  election.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
the  final  arbiter  on  all  complaints,  as  it  has 
been  In  the  provincial  and  Senatorial  elec- 
tions. The  Court  Is  highly  respected  for  Its 
Impartiality  and  Integrity,  has  rendered 
speedy  and  Judldous  findings  in  the  com- 
plaints which  were  lodged  in  the  past,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  will  act  with  the  same  spaed 
and  integrity  In  dealing  with  any  complaints 
in  the  coming  elections. 
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Third,  you  make  various  statemsnts  as  to 
what  the  Vietnamese  people  want  and  which 
candidate  Is  most  likely  to  satisfy  those  as- 
pirations. That  Is  a  matter  which  the  Viet- 
namese people  must  decide  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  have  this  opportunity  In  the 
coming  Lower  House  and  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Fourth,  I  have  personally  seen  Oeneral 
Mlnh  and  Vice  President  Ky  In  recent  weeks 
on  two  well -publicized  occasions  in  order  to 
emphasize  our  strict  Impartiality,  and  so  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  draw  the  proper 
Inference  that  the  United  States  U  ImparUal 
and  that  we  wUl  "vork  with  whomever  they 
choose  to  elect. 

Finally,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  our  Em- 
bassy makes  a  special  effort  to  keep  in  con- 
tinuous touch  with  all  parties,  leaders,  religi- 
ous and  other  groups,  including  students,  la- 
bor, btislness,  the  press  etc.  In  order  to  keep 
informed  on  all  significant  views  and  trends 
of  opinion  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  We  make  a 
regular  practice  of  seeing  a  great  many  op- 
position and  critical  elements,  and  they  have 
every  opfwrtunlty  to  acquaint  us  with  their 
views,  which  we  take  into  account  In  our 
search  for  facts  and  In  our  assessment  of  the 
overall  scene.  As  I  recall,  your  contacts  here 
were  largely  opponents  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  analysis  and  conclusions  in  your 
letter  are  strongly  Influenced  by  those  you 
talked  to  during  your  brief  stay  here.  We 
strive  for  a  balanced  view,  based  on  a  much 
wider  spectrum  of  fact  and  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

EXliSWOBTH    BUNIUB, 

Ambastador. 

BtisivrssMiN's  Edtjcational.  P^nd, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  September  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Ellsworth  Bi'NKXb. 
American  Ambassador, 
Saigon.  Vietnam. 

Deab  Mb.  Ambassadob:  My  first  letter  was 
ai  appeal  for  honorable  self-sacrifice  on  your 
part.  ThL«  one  Is  a  pr.;test  against  dishonor- 
able deceit. 

When  you  stressed  "the  detailed  care  which 
h^.s  y^p^n  tsken  In  the  drafting  of  this  (Vlet- 
romese  election)  law  to  assure  a  fair  and  free 
election"  were  you  lying  to  yourself  or  to  me 
Mr.  Ambassador?  Was  It  unintended  self- 
deceit  or  InienLlon  to  deceive  me  which 
prompted  vour  emphasis  upon  the  crucial 
role  of  the  Suprem'*  Court  and  your  state- 
ment t^iat  "The  Court  is  highly  respected  for 
Its  Impart'allty  anC  integrity"? 

These  questions  must  be  asked  because 
shortly  after  you  wrote  those  words  the  law 
was  twisted  to  blork  Vice  President  Ky's  can- 
didacy, and  following  Oeneral  Minn's  with- 
drawal the  Court  sat  like  a  group  of  trained 
dogs  waiting  to  be  told  which  tricks  to  do 
noxt. 

No  American  knows — or  should  know — that 
law  and  that  Court  better  than  you,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador. Yet  events  shortly  following  your 
letter  revealed  an  enormous  gap  between  real- 
ity and  your  expreased  perceptions.  What  else 
could  account  for  this  gap  other  than  mis- 
Judgment  or  untruthfulness? 

If  In  all  this  there  Is  something  I  have 
overlooked  or  fall  i  to  comprehend  please  be 
blunt  In  telling  me  that.  This  is  a  time  for 
plain  talk:  human  lives  are  at  stake  and  I 
happen  to  believe  that  you  can  still  act  to 
prevent  some  of  them  from  being  lost.  Except 
for  that  I  would  not  be  writing  this  letter. 

To  repeat:  it  is  a  time  for  plain  talk.  In  the 
mld-1950's  American  officials  prevented  a 
Vietnamese  election  from  taking  place  be- 
cause the  probable  outcome  was  not  to  their 
liking.  Seventeen  years  later  you  and  other 
American  officials  have  prevented  another 
Vietnamese  election  from  taking  place.  By 
doing  what  you  have: 

1.  Thwarted  an  opportunity  to  finally  Vlet- 
namlze  the  Vietnamese  government  through 
genuine  self-determination. 
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2.  Destroyed  the  best  chance  for  peace  since 
the  war  began. 

3.  Made  of  October  3,  1971,  a  day  which 
will  be  recorded  by  history  as  an  American 
Day  of  Disgrace. 

For  all  this,  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  bear  per- 
sonal responsibility  even  if  you  did  no  more 
than  carry  out  decisions  made  In  Washing- 
ton. After  less  than  two  hours  of  discussion 
with  General  Mlnh  I  knew  what  you  should 
have  known  far  better:  that  he  would  never 
play  his  assigned  role  in  the  flfty-flve  per 
cent  Thieu — forty-five  per  cent  Mlnh  dream 
scenario  for  October  3  which  was  being 
openly  discussed  by  Informed  Americans  and 
\3etnamese  in  Saigon  when  I  was  there.  It 
was  your  responsibility.  Mr.  Ambassador,  to 
know  and  Inform  your  colleagues  in  Wash- 
ington that  General  Mlnh  could  not  be 
coaxed  or  bribed  into  being  part  of  a  frau- 
dulent hoax.  And  despite  the  pious  phrases 
in  your  letter  to  me  you  must  surely  know 
the  election  was  In  fact  being  set  up  as  a 
fraudulent  hoax:  that  only  If  certain  actions 
were  taken  by  your  colleagues  and  yourself 
could  it  be  "unrigged"  at  least  partially — at 
least  enough  for  a  true  Vietnamese  patriot 
like  General  Mlnh  to  run  for  office  with  a 
slight  chance  to  help  his  people  end  a  war 
they  resent  as  deeply  as  they  resent  you  and 
all  Americans  responsible  for  continued 
death  and  destruction  In  their  country. 

Because  I  know  all  this  to  be  true;  because 
the  statements  In  your  letter  and  subsequent 
events  bear  no  relationship  to  each  other.  1 
can  only  conclude  that  when  you  accused 
General  Mlnh  of  unreasonable  demands  In 
return  for  remaining  a  candidate — that  you 
were  guilty  cf  outrageous  mendacity.  More- 
over I  sincerely  believe  you  were  striking 
below  the  belt  at  a  man  genuinely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people:  a  man  fuUy  en- 
titled to  a  clear  signal  of  U.S.  neutrality  la 
an  election  through  which  he  would  other- 
wise damage  his  country  by  validating  a 
fraud. 

Perhapts  I  am  naive  but  it  is  my  conviction 
that  deep  inside  your  heart  and  mind  re- 
sides awareness  that  all  this  Is  so,  and  that 
truth  was  a  victim  of  your  efforts  to  blame 
others  for  what  became  a  Kissinger-pro- 
duced Bunker-directed  fiasco.  Sadly  enough 
that  is  nothing  new,  since  truth  has  been 
a  consistent  casualty  throughout  the  seven- 
teen years  that  our  diplomatic  officials  have 
tried  to  remake  South  Vietnam  to  their 
liking. 

All  this  is  behind  us.  But  now  there  lies 
before  you  an  opportunity  to  help  end  more 
quickly  a  totally  pointless  war.  Your  resig- 
nation before  October  3  /with >. an  accom- 
panying explanation  reflecting  fundamental 
reassessment  on  your  partJ  prompted  by  the 
October  3  nonelectlon — Would  undoubtedly 
penetrate  the  seemingly  closed  minds  of 
your  colleagues  in  WartJlngton.  That  might 
In  turn  result  in  basic  re-evaluation  on 
their  part  and  the  shortening  of  a  war  which 
can  no  longer  be  Justified  under  any  pre- 
tense. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Ambassador,  despite  my  can- 
dew  in  conununlcatlng  these  views  without 
equivocation,  the  essential  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  not  personal  recrimination,  rather 
the  purpose  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  fal- 
lacy of  past  p>ollcy  and  the  folly  of  contin- 
uing it.  There  are  moments  in  history  when 
a  seemingly  Irreversible  mindless  momentum 
can  be  halted  by  one  man's  willingness  to 
transcend  personal  considerations  through 
an  act  of  noble  selflessness.  Because  of  who 
and  where  you  are  today  it  seems  apparent 
that  such  An  opportunity  confronts  you  at 
this  moment  in  history. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  will  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  you  by;  that 
by  seizing  It  you  will  make  the  noble  effort 
to  transform  Into  something  positive  what 
will  otherwise  remain  a  Day  of  Disgrace. 
Sincerely, 

HABOLD  WZUJOfS. 
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FUUBRIOHT  AMENDMENT  AND  DJ8. 
POLICY  ON  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICRIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcominlttee  on  Africa  and  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
present  session  of  the  UJJ.  General  As- 
sembly, I  am  de^ly  concerned  over  the 
adverse  implications  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill,  H.R.  8687. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  Pul- 
bright  amendment  which  would  give  to 
the  President  the  authority  to  determine 
what  "the  national  interest  or  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  other- 
wise require,"  and  to  so  inform  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  the  letter 
which  I  have  today  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  text  of  the  telegram  which 
the  congressional  black  caucus  today 
sent  to  the  President,  the  text  of  the 
letter  of  today's  date  to  each  Senator, 
with  the  text  of  the  earUer  communica- 
tion referred  to  therein. 

The  letter  follows : 

OoiocTrncE  on  Fobxxok  Aitaibs, 

September  29. 1971. 
Hon.  WnxxAsc  P.  Rooebs, 
Secretary  of   State, 
Washington,   B.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Sccbttabt  :  I  refer  to  the  conver- 
sation at  the  lunch  which  you  hosted  yester- 
day for  President  Ould  Dadda  of  the  OAU 
and  to  the  concern  expressed  tjy  him  over 
the  Byrd  Amendment  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement BUI,  and  to  your  statement  that 
the  Administration  opposed  this  Amendment, 
which  would,  by  amending  Section  6  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  to  p«7nlt 
the  importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  con- 
trary to  U.M.  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  place  the  United  States  in  vlolatloD 
of  Its  treaty  obllgattons  under  the  XJJS. 
Charter  and  seriously  erode  our  fc«elgn 
policy  position  vls-a-vlB  Africa. 

As  I  stated  during  this  conversation,  it  Is 
of  paramount  Importance  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  White  House  actively  oppose  the 
Byrd  Amendment  and  publicly  emphasize 
this  position. 

United  States  relaxation  of  sanctions  at 
this  time,  while  the  British  are  continuing 
their  negotiations  with  the  Smith  regime, 
would  be  particularly  unfortunate. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  call  a  press  con- 
ference today  to  declare  the  Administration's 
opposition  to  the  Byrd  Amendment  and  sup- 
port for  the  Pulbrlght  Amendment,  Amend- 
ment No.  4S8.  Expeditious  action  Is  required 
as  this  Amendment  may  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  tomorrow. 
Sincerely, 

CSABLXS   C.   Dioos,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Afriea. 

TBLBGBAlf    TO   THX   PBXSIDCItT    rBOK    THX 

Black  Caocos 
Strongly  urge  your  active  opposition  to  the 
Byrd  Amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act.  which  would  amend  Section  6  of 
the  U.N.  Participation  Act  to  permit  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodeslan  chrome  contrary  to 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  thus  plac- 
ing the  UJI.  in  violation  of  its  Intemstlonal 
legal  obligations.  Understand  that  Byrd 
Amendment,  with  far-reaching,  adverse  im- 
plioatloos  of  U.S.  breaking  of  UJf.  sanctions, 
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was  a  main  ooncem  of  President  CXUd 
of  the  OAU,  a«  expreaaed  today  to 
Rogers,  and  we  are  aure  to  you.  In 
under  the  Byrd  Amendment  the  VB. 
have  no  ofaotoe  but  to  break  with  Its 
policy  of  adhering  to  UJT.  aanctlona 
trade  with  the  Illegal  Ian  Smith  r(_ 
Caucus  trusts  that  you  will  Issue  press  at 
ment  making  clear  that  no  abortagal  of 
chrome  ore  exists  and  that  In  fact  ther^  Is 
an  excess  or  chrome  in  the  national  stock- 
pile, that  the  U.S.  honors  Its  treaty  oblfea- 
tlons  to  obserre  the  sanctions,  and  flnUly 
that  you  aupport  the  Fulbrlght  Amendment. 

Coiucrrrxx  on  Pokxkin  Ajtaou, 

HOCSX    or   RXFBXSXNTATIVKS. 

Washington.  D.C..  September  29. 197\ 

D«AK    SXNATOa:     H.K.    8887,    the    MUH 
Procurement  BUI.  Is  pending  btialnees  be(| 
the  Senate  and  Amendment  No.  438.  the 
bright  Amendment,  will  be  considered  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Mansfield   Amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  you  will  sup|x>rt. 

At  this  luncheon  yesterday  for  the  Ptfcsl- 
dent  of  the  OAU.  Secretary  Rogers  relter  Jed 
his  oppoeition  to  the  Byrd  Amendment  ^d 
pledged  his  support  of  the  Pulbrlght  Amend- 
ment. 

At  his  subsequent  meeting  that  aftem*on 
with  President  Ould  Dadda  of  the  OAn.  I 
understand  that  President  Nixon  made  |he 
same  pledge. 

United  States  relaxation  of  sanctions  ■  at 
this  time,  while  the  British  are  contlni4ng 
their  negotiations  with  the  Smith  regltie, 
would  be  particularly  unfortunate. 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  earlier  Iett<»-  I 
sent  to  you  which  discusses  at  length  the 
merits  of  the  question. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the  Pul- 
brlght Amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Diocs.  Jr. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Afric 

Congress  of  thi  United  States. 

HODBE    OF    RXS'RXaKNTATrVES, 

Washington,  D.d 

Deae  Senatok:  The  Btilltary  Procuren^nt 
BUI.  HJl.  8687.  U  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  and  consideration  on  it  will  be  re- 
sumed Immediately  after  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  mUltary  draft.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion especially  to  Section  603  of  the  6111. 
which  will  end  the  embargo  against  Importa- 
tion of  chrome  from  Southern  Rhodeai« 

Several  crucial  points  of  Section  603  war- 
rant your  attention.  If  adopted,  this  sectl^i : 

Would  place  us  in  violation  of  our  Inter- 
national legal  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  Security  Coiai- 
cil  Resolutions  which  the  United  States  sifc- 
ported  In   1966.   1968.  and   1970. 

Would  be  disastrous  to  our  foreign  policy 
Interests  In  Black  Africa. 

Would  create  the  United  States  stockpile 
of  chrome  to  3.360.000  short  dry  tons  in  excAss 
of  Its  revised  chrome  ore  objective. 

For  your  Information,  I  attach  a  copy  of  H»y 
testimony  of  July  8,  1971.  before  the  Afrlo»n 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  8.  1404,  a  Mil 
Identical  with  Sec.  603  of  HJl.  8687.  PoUor- 
Ing  the  extensive  hearings  held  at  that  time, 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Oale  McOte, 
announced  that  he  would  recommend  against 
adoption  of  8.  1404.  The  sponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure promptly  pursued  this  present  maneuifcr 
to  circumvent  the  wUl  of  the  Senate  Porelfn 
Relations  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  your  vote  against  8«c 
503,  on  the  basis  that  U.S.  interests  dictate 
unequivocally  that  the  United  SUtes  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  its  International  obllg»- 
tlona  and  Its  enforcement  of  UN  sancttoss 
against  Bbodesla.  and  that  for  broad  policy 
reasons  we  must  reject  any  Inroads  on  ofr 
support  of  the  United  Nations  tn  its  effort 
to  secure  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia  baste 
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btmian  rights,  self-determination,  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  re- 
gard to  race. 

Slncertiy, 

Cbaeubs  C.  Dxooa.  Jr.. 
House  Foreiffn  Affair*  Subcommittee  on 
Africa. 
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Statimznt  or  Rkprksxntativk  Crailes  C. 
DiOGS.  Ja.  (D-MicH),  Chaikman,  Hottse 
STTBCOMMrrTEX  ON  Atrica,  Before  the  Sen- 
ate   StTBCOMMrTTEE    ON    AFRICA,    ON    AbCEND- 

iNa  Section  6  of  the  U.N.  Participation 
Act.  Jxtlt   8.    1971 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  we  are  considering 
today  S.  1404  Is  cast  only  In  general  terms — 
to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  import  sanctions 
under  section  6  of  the  UN  Participation  Act 
on  any  material  designated  as  a  strategic  or 
critical  under  the  Stock  PlUng  Act,  unless 
Its  importation  from  communist  countries 
is  also  prohibited.  The  bill's  sponsor,  how- 
ever. Senator  Byrd,  candidly  acknowledges 
that  the  sole  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  end 
the  embargo  against  importation  of  chrome 
from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

I  am  appearing  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  would  not  only 
place  us  in  violation  of  our  International 
legal  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  foreign  policy  interests  in  Black  Afri- 
ca. What  is  at  stake  here  Is,  to  be  certain, 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  of  human 
rights,  of  self-determination,  and  to  the 
principle  of  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  regard  to  race  and  color.  But,  more 
Importantly,  and  I  stress,  more  urgently, 
what  Is  at  stake  here  is  the  poealbiUty  of  our 
reneging  on  the  one  fairly  solid  Instance 
where  our  pronouncements  of  such  dedica- 
tion have  been  accompanied  by  some  con- 
crete measures  towards  the  demonstration 
of  these  principles.  And  I  wish  to  underscore 
that  the  puzzle  of  ths  proposed  bill  Is  the 
unsubstantiated  aasertlon,  which  Is  evidently 
Us  foundation,  that  the  U.S.  is  facing  a  ser- 
ious shortage  of  a  strategic  material.  This 
assumption  certainly  appears  to  be  negated 
by  the  very  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has.  upon  revision  of  chrome  ore 
objectives,  an  excess  in  our  present  stockpile 
of  chrome  ore  of  some  two  million  two  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  (3,260,000)  short  dry 
tons. 

Before  examining  these  ix>lnts  in  greater 
detail,  I  would  like  to  review  the  situation 
In  Southern  Rhodesia;  for  an  understanding 
of  this  Is  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  Justice 
Involved  here 

The  ratio  of  whites  to  Africans  In  Rhodesia 
Is  a  striking  phenonemon.  It  Is  21  to  1,  that 
Is  95  out  of  every  100  persons  In  Rhodesia  Is 
African.  Further,  half  of  the  tiny  white  popu- 
lation, totalling  234,000  as  compared  to  4,930,- 
000  Africans,  is  new  to  the  area  and  has  only 
come  since  World  War  II.  May  I  emphasize 
that  the  stark  disparity  of  these  population 
facts,  where  a  bare  handful  of  one  group  Is 
entrenching  their  repressive  control  against 
an  overwhelming  majority,  is  unique  to 
Rhodesia. 

It  Is  against  that  background  that  we 
should  review  the  five  principles  which  the 
British  have  established  as  the  basis  for 
any  settlement.  These  are: 

Maintaining  the  principle  of  unimpeded 
progress  towards  majority  rule. 

Guarantees  against  retrogressive  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution. 

Immediate  Improvement  in  the  political 
status  of  the  African  population. 

Progress  toward  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

That  the  proposed  basis  for  Independence 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
whole. 
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(And  the  sixth  principle,  added  later),  the 
need  to  ensure  that,  regiardlees  of  race,  there 
be  no  oppression  of  the  majority  by  the 
minority  or  the  minority  by  the  majority. 

These  principles  appear  elementary  and 
basic  to  any  concept  of  a  Just  and  ordered 
society. 

But  the  constitution  which  the  Smith  re- 
gime purported  to  Implement  in  March  ot 
last  year  was  a  categorical  rejection  of  these 
principles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  no  nation 
has  conferred  recognition  upon  Rhodesia  as 
a  state  or  as  a  government.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  majority  rule  wlU 
never  be  possible.  Further,  It  Is  only  theore- 
tically possible.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  for 
the  Africans  to  obtain  even  parity  of  repre- 
sentation, because,  under  the  constitution, 
Africans  who  pay  less  than  1  %  of  the  Income 
tax  now,  must  pay  an  Income  tax  equal  to 
that  of  the  whites  In  order  to  obtain  ao 
equal  number  of  seats  In  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. 

The  constitution  further  provided  for  the 
entrenchment  of  the  Land  Tenure  Act  which 
divides  the  land  In  Rhodesia  equaUy  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Africans,  so  that 
the  almost  6  mUllon  Africans  have  the  same 
amount  of  land  as  the  234,000  whites,  with 
the  whites  being  allocated  the  cities  and  the 
developed  farm  and  mineral  land.  The  act 
provides  that  generally  Africans  "shall  not 
own,  lease  or  occupy  land  In  the  European 
area".  Africans  are  only  permitted  to  live  In 
urban  areas  if  they  are  employed  there.  This 
Act  also  makes  special  provisions  for  the 
Tribal  Trust  Lands.  In  the  development  of 
these  areas,  there  are  wholesale  removals  by 
administrative  flat  of  African  communities 
from  European  designated  areas,  and  without 
their  livestock.  This  Act  has  a  direct  adverse 
effect  upon  the  property  of  the  churches  in 
Rhodesia  and  their  ability  to  function  as  It 
prohibits  the  multi-racial  use  of  land  and 
thus  might  force  the  closure  of  mission 
schools  and  hospitals  In  tribal  areas. 

TTiere  Is  presently  pending  the  Projjerty 
Owners  Residential  Protection  BIU.  This  In- 
famous measure  is  aimed  at  preventing  racial 
friction  and  would  permit  the  President  up>oD 
aopllcatlon  of  16  anonymous  whites,  on 
grounds  of  endangering  of  racial  harmony  or 
loos  of  property  values,  to  declare  a  whole 
area  to  be  an  exclusive  white  area. 

The  Smith  regime  spends  almost  10  times 
as  much  on  the  education  of  the  white  chUd 
as  on  the  African  chUd.  or  tl96  per  white 
child  as  compared  to  $20  per  African  child.  A 
recent  report  on  secondary  school  statistics  In 
44  black  African  countries  showed  that  31  of 
these  had  a  higher  percentage  of  secondary 
school  students  and  only  8  had  a  lower  per- 
centage than  Rhodesia. 

With  regard  to  what  we  consider  basic 
liberties  and  fundamental  rights,  the  con- 
stitution Itself  provides  for  a  Declaration  of 
Rights.  But  It  adds  that  the  Declaration  It- 
self Is  to  authorlue  preventive  detention.  The 
Declaration  of  RIghU,  such  as  It  is  however, 
is  mere  pious  pronoiincements.  for  It  Is  non- 
justiciable and  no  court  can  Inquire  into 
the  validity  of  any  law  on  the  ground  that  It 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights. 

I  might  mention  that  notwithstanding  the 
repressive  laws,  the  situation  in  Rhodesia  is 
not  completely  quiescent.  Although  the  law 
bans  demonstrations  and  permits  Indefinite 
detention  without  charges  or  trial,  there  are 
wire  service  reports  of  a  demonstration  last 
week,  July  1,  by  280  Salisbury  University 
students,  mostly  black.  The  demonstrating 
students  were  arrested.  The  students  had  de- 
clared July  1  "an  annual  day  of  mourning 
until  Africans  are  given  an  equal  place  in 
Rhodeslan  society." 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review  the 
UN  International  legal  obligations  under  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  Chapter  Vn.  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council.  These  were 
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discussed  by  the  Department  of  State  wit- 
nesses yesterday.  But  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  congressional  authorization  to  the 
President  in  section  6  of  the  UN  Participa- 
tion Act.  empowering  him  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  In  accordance  with  such  Security 
Council  decisions  under  Article  41  of  the 
Charter.  It  was  Mr.  Acheson,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  presented  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  explanation 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  UN  Participa- 
tion Act.  He  stated  that,  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 5  "the  President  has  the  authority  to  do 
what  we  have  by  International  treaty  agreed 
to  do".  (Hearing,  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Dec.  7,  1945,  79th  Congress,  let 
session,  p.  21) . 

The  Senate  report  notes  that  "the  basic 
decision  In  this  regard  was  made  when  the 
Charter  was  ratified  .  .  ."  (8.  Report  No.  717, 
79th  Congress,  1st  session.)  Any  declaration 
here  that  the  President  In  Issuing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  to  carry  out  the  mandatory 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  was  acting 
unilaterally  is  unfounded. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  obliga- 
tion not  to  permit  the  importation  of  any 
chrome  for  whatever  reasons,  is  absolute. 
Security  Council  Res.  232  of  December  16, 
1966,  which  the  US  supported  specifically 
prohibited  the  importation  of  chrome.  S.C. 
Res.  263  of  May  29,  1968,  which  we  sup- 
ported, calls  upon  all  states  to  prevent  the 
ImiKirtatlon  Into  the  territories  of  all  com- 
modities and  products  originating  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  In  S.C.  Res.  277  of  March  17, 
1970,  we  supported  the  call  upon  Member 
States  to  take  more  stringent  measures  to 
prevent  any  circumvention  of  t^ese  resolu- 
tions. Any  importation  of  chrome  is  In  fact 
a  violation  of  our  legal  obligations  and  I 
stress  that  the  Administration's  decision  to 
permit  Union  Carbide  to  Import  chrome  al- 
legedly bought  and  paid  for  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Elxecutlve  Order,  couched 
though  it  was  in  hardship  policy  niceties,  ob- 
viously represented  a  relaxation  in  our  ad- 
herence to  the  express  language  of  the  res- 
olution, under  which  such  importation  is 
prohibited.  But  the  present  bUl  would  be  a 
clear,  calculated  dental  of  our  legal  obliga- 
tions and  of  our  duty  as  a  UN  Member  State 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council. 

I  do  not  beUeve  It  necessary  to  elaborate 
beyond  what  wu  said  yestarday  on  U,S.  In- 
terests in  a  vital  United  Nations,  In  support- 
ing its  mandatory  decisions  and  actions  with 
respect  to  Rhodesia,  and  in  omx  intereot  vis- 
a-vis Black  Africa.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  visits 
to  38  of  the  41  African  countries,  I  have  had 
the  omx>rtunlty  for  personal,  frank  and  open 
talks  with  their  leaders  and  their  people. 
And,  in  oonnectlon  with  the  Umted  States, 
nothing  gives  greater  concern  than  our  po- 
sition of  mere  mouth  service  against  the 
evils  of  apartheid  and  minority  nUe.  Our  po- 
slUon  with  regard  to  Rhodesia,  however, 
short  at  the  goal  wtilch  the  African  states 
would  seek,  has  nevertheless  been  concretely 
demoD«trat«d  by  our  support  of  and  adher- 
ence to  sanctions.  We  must  not  abandon  our 
reaolve  and  our  charter  obligaUons  to  adhere 
to  sanctions. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  our  situa- 
tion wtth  regard  to  cbrccne.  Obviously,  I  am 
no  expert  at  all  on  our  needs  in  tills  area. 
But  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
with  the  oonciuTsnoe  of  the  Interested  de- 
partmenu  and  agencies.  Including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Is  strongly  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  8.  773  which  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  1313.000  short  dry 
tons  of  excess  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
from  the  national  and  supplemental  stock- 
piles. OEP  reported  that,  in  establishing  new 
and  reduced  stockpile  objectives  for  this  ore, 
"ample  allowance  was  made  for  any  oootln- 
gency  that  might  arise  In  an  emergency." 
I    reiterate    that    wltliout    any    speolaliaed 
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knowledge  or  Informaitkin  at  all  In  this  area, 
I  would  think  that  this  disposes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  ohzome 
critical  to  the  defense  needs  of  tlie  country. 
Further,  I  undeivtand  that  ooly  10%  of  the 
domestic  oooisumptlon  of  chrome  Is  used  for 
defense  purposes.  Thus,  It  would  appear  that 
U.S.  needs  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency are  presently  provided  for. 

with  respect  to  any  Inference  that  the 
preeent  high  price  of  Russian  chrome  Is  the 
sole  resiilt  of  sanctions,  I  have  several  com- 
ments. First,  infonnatlon  requested  on  Major 
Raw  Matorlals  Market  Prices  of  Mr.  Bliss 
during  the  hearings  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  on  "Rhodesia  and  UjS.  For- 
eign PoUcy"  Bhowed  that  from  1968  onwards 
the  prices  of  these  ores  generally  were  ris- 
ing. Of  the  22  oommodities  only  manganese, 
oot>alt  and  vanadium  did  not  go  up  In  price. 
19  rose  In  price.  And  If  we  look  more  specifi- 
cally at  the  pre-sanctlons  and  sanctions, 
prices  of  several  ferrous  alloys,  we  find  that 
the  price  ol  such  ores  was  generally  going 
up  both  before  and  during  sanctions.  The 
foUowlng  price  comparisons  were  made  in 
defiated  dollars,  that  is  the  prices  have  been 
defiated  so  that  they  are  truly  oonxpKnJtilt. 
The  price  of  antimony  Increased  46%  In  the 
pre-sancUons  polod  and  309%  from  1967-70. 
Nickel  Increased  3%  pre-sanotlons  and  13% 
from  1967-70.  Vanadium,  on  the  other  hand, 
dropped  30%  pre-eanotlons,  but  Increased 
73%  from  69-70.  Similarly,  Turkish  met<a- 
lurgloal  chrome  prices  fell  by  17%  In  the 
1980-66  period,  but  rose  by  46%  67-70.  (This 
46%  Is  in  inflated  dollars).  Thus,  although 
sanctions  are  no  doubt  a  factor  tn  the  price 
situation,  the  plct\ire  of  rising  prices  for 
theee  ores  Is  obviously  due  to  many  dlffwent 
factors  and  cannot  be  attributed  In  the  case 
of  chrome  to  sanctions  alone. 

Several  minor  points  should  alao  be  men- 
tioned on  the  price  of  Russian  chrome.  Al- 
though we  do  not  doubt  theee  figures,  the 
prices  we  have  been  given,  a  $36  to  $73  rise, 
should  be  supported  by  Invotoes  or  trans- 
action sheets,  or  by  giving  the  base  year  for 
the  $36  quotation,  since  I  understand  prior 
to  1965  there  were  no  published  {xlces  for 
chrome.  Secondly,  taking  the  26  to  72  in- 
crease, we  have  a  188%  increase,  not  a  388% 
as  suggested  yesterday.  Finally,  a  valid  oom- 
pariaon  would  require  use  of  deflated  dollars. 

Obviously,  with  respect  to  the  Impact  of 
sanctions,  sanctions  have  not  had  the  result 
foreseen.  On  the  other  hand,  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  should  not  obecure  our 
realization  of  the  very  real  Impact  which 
sanctions  have  bad  and  are  increasingly 
effecting  on  the  economy  of  Rhodesia.  Mr. 
Newsom  has  detaUed  some  of  them,  the 
shortage  of  rolling  stock,  of  modem  machin- 
ery, of  spare  parts  and  of  imported  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  a  significant  slowdown 
in  the  growth  rate.  Rhodesia  is  In  the  throes 
of  a  serious  foreign  exchange  shortage.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  say  how  acute  the  short- 
age is  and  we  cannot  predict  Its  posslbUltles 
for  Influencing  the  bargaining  situation. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all 
optimistic  about  a  satisfactory  settlement 
being  reached.  But  I  do  acknowledge  that, 
although  unknown  variables,  the  critical  ex- 
change supply,  the  economic  situation,  and 
the  concern  of  the  business  community  with 
respect  to  sanctions  and  Smith's  programs 
are  all  factors  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  prospects  for  settlement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
US  Interests  dictate  unequivocally  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  adhere  to  Its  Inter- 
national obligations  and  Its  enforcement  of 
UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  that  for 
broad  policy  reasons  we  must  reject  any 
inroads  on  our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
tn  Its  effort  to  secure  for  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  basic  human  rights,  self-deter- 
mination and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  regard  to  race. 
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HISTORIC  WEST  VIROINIA  POST 
OFFICE  MOVED  TO  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION— POST  OFFICE 
OPENED  DDRINO  125TH  BIRTH- 
DAY CELEBRATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WXST  vixcmiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  West 
Virginians  are  proud  of  their  postal  her- 
itage. We  Eu-e  particularly  proud  that  the 
first  rural  free  delivery  routes  were  in- 
augiirated  from  the  Charles  Town,  Uvilla, 
and  Halltown,  W.  Va.,  Post  OCQces  on 
October  1,  1896.  William  Lyne  Wilson,  a 
native  of  Charles  Town,  JeBersan. 
County,  was  Poetmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time. 

I  have  attempted  to  have  this  impor- 
tant event  recognized  through  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  commemorative  stamp 
on  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  service. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  another 
phase  of  our  postal  heritage  gained  rec- 
ognition as  an  historic  artifact  of  West 
Virginia's  earlier  postal  history  was  on 
display  at  the  SmithscHilan  Institution's 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Headsville,  W.  Va.,  Post 
Office  and  general  store  which  served  the 
area  from  the  early  1860's  until  1914. 

This  building  was  cairefully  recon- 
structed as  a  unique  reminder  of  the 
part  the  postal  service  played  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
Postmaster  General  Winton  M.  Blount 
commented,  at  the  event  attended  by 
more  than  500  persons. 

I  know  that  as  my  wife,  Mary,  with  my 
son,  Frank,  participated  tn  the  official 
dedication  ceremonies  with  Postmaster 
General  Blount,  she  reflected  on  her 
happy  childhood  and  youthful  years  in 
Mineral  County,  the  county  from  which 
the  reconstructed  Headsville  Post  Office 
came.  Mary,  as  a  girl,  often  visited  the 
store  and  post  office  which  was  a  popular 
meeting  place  for  the  people  of  that 
community. 

The  September  10.  1971,  edition  of  the 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  Mineral  Daily  News 
Tribune  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
the  former  Headsville  Post  Office  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ma- 
terial printed  in  the  Rxcoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
as  follows: 

[From  Mineral  DaUy  News  (Keyser,  W.  Va) 
Tribune,  Sept.  10,  1971] 

DKDICATION    CKSEMOMT     SCBXDXnjEB 

An  original  general  store-post  office,  more 
than  a  century  old,  will  be  dedicated  at  a 
p.m.  Monday,  Sept,  37,  in  The  National 
museum  of  History  and  Techncdogy,  Waah- 
ington,  and  will  be  put  Into  operation  for 
providing  card  and  letter  mall  sorlce  to 
visitors. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Winton  M.  Blount  will 
ofllclally  establish  the  letter  mall  service  at 
opening  oeremonlee  by  hand  cancelling  a 
letter  for  Smithsonian  Institution  Secretary 
S.  OUlon  Ripley.  The  dedication  ceremony 
will  be  one  of  the  major  events  commemorat- 
ing the  136th  anniversary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Iitstttutlon. 
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Th»  biUldlng  th»t  botucd  the  HMUtorQIe 
poflt  office  from  tbe  e*rly  1860's  until  1914  U 
being  reeonrtructed  Inalde  tbe  CX>nstltutlon 
Avenue  entrance  to  tbe  MuMiun.  It  will  be 
stAffed  by  PoBtal  Service  peiBonnel  In  period 
ooetumes  who  will  offer  letter  and  card  mall, 
and  philatelic  ■errlcea  for  collectors.  A  dts- 
tlnctlve  poatmark  reading:  "Tbe  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  Eimlth- 
sonlan  Station,"  will  be  uied. 

"Tbe  United  States  Postal  Service  Is 
honored  to  have  the  HeadsvUle  Poet  Office 
reconstructed  In  the  Smithsonian's  NatlonsJ 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology."  said 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount.  "Tbls 
post  office  will  serve  as  a  unique  reminder  of 
the  part  the  Postal  Service  played  in  tlie 
growth  and  development  of  our  nation." 

Carl  Sbeele,  chairman  of  the  Museum's 
Department  of  Applied  Arts  and  CuratcM'  of 
poetal  history,  spent  a  year  searching  for  an 
appropriate  surviving  building.  During  the 
search,  Scheele  examined  some  600  old  ol- 
Qoes  In  18  states.  He  traveled  more  than  10,- 
000  nUlee.  mainly  on  country  roads,  and 
photographed  over  500  buildings. 

The  Headsvllle  building  was  among  the 
oldest  examined.  "We  considered  It  the  beat 
pooslblllty  for  an  exhibit  because  It  had  re- 
mained unaltered  In  structiire,  both  Inside 
and  out,  from  Its  earliest  days,"  Scheele  ex- 
plains. "The  original  counters,  shelving,  floor, 
windows,  shutters,  walls  and  celling  were 
Intact.  'There  are  even  inscriptions  written 
on  the  shutters  by  Civil  War  soldiers  who 
were  stationed  In  the  area  or  who  passed  that 
way. 

"An  Iron  pot-beUled  stove  had  been  added 
before  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  and 
the  building  was  wired  for  electric  lights 
about  World  War  I.  but  these  changes  seem 
to  be  the  only  alterations  to  the  original 
structure,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  front  porch 
we  believe  was  added  somewhat  prior  to  1900." 
The  post  office  apparently  was  constructed 
during  the  early  1860'8  by  Henry  Head.  It 
housed  postal  activities  until  John  E.  Staggs 
became  poetmaster  and  moved  the  business 
to  his  own  premises.  The  building  continued 
to  serve  as  a  general  store  for  several  years. 
Head  was  appointed  postmaster  of  what 
was  then  kxiown  as  Sheet's  Mills,  Hampshire 
County,  Virginia,  in  1858.  The  poet  office  was 
run  as  a  Union  establishment  throughout  the 
Civil  War  and  In  IBM  became  known  at 
Headsvllle.  Mineral  Coimty,  West  Virginia. 

The  building  was  acquired  from  Edgar  H. 
McDonald,  a  grandson  of  the  last  storekeep- 
er.  It  had  been  closed  up  with  Its  nonperlsh* 
able  stock  intact,  so  the  Smithsonian  exhibi- 
tion will  Include  shelves  of  such  items  as 
high  button  shoes,  tins  of  spices,  patent  med- 
icines, slate  pencils,  and  poultry  lice  medi- 
cine. 

Once  the  building  was  selected  by  the 
Smithsonian,  the  demanding  process  of 
transferring  It  to  Washington  had  to  b« 
undertaken.  Charles  H.  Rowell,  a  Smithso- 
nian restoration  specialist,  and  his  assistant, 
Reverdy  Marcey,  took  tbe  board  and  batten 
store  apart  piece  by  piece.  Each  board  was 
coded  so  the  one-story  18  by  80  foot  struc- 
ture could  be  reassembled  Inside  the  museum. 
"The  Headsvllle  Post  Office  is  a  natural  ad- 
dition to  a  museum  depicting  the  cultural 
and  technological  history  of  America,"  notes 
Scheele.  "The  Poeui  Service  is  the  single  in- 
stitution that  has  been  common  to  virtually 
every  American's  experience  throughout  300 
years,  and  the  most  representative  type  of 
p3st  office  in  American  history — the  most  nu- 
merous and  widespread — has  been  the  coun- 
try store-poet  office." 

Collectors  desiring  this  special  Smithso- 
nian cancellation  may  submit  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelopes  to :  "Smithsonian  Station 
Cancellation,  Poetmaster,  Washington,  D.O. 
20018.- 
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MRS.   ELLEN  S.  WOODWARD 


September  29,  1971 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Missisaippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day last  a  very  distinguished  and  out- 
standing woman,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Wood- 
ward, departed  this  life.  Mrs.  Woodward 
was  a  native  of  my  beloved  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  for  the  past  three  and  one- 
half  decades  she  resided  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
love  and  affection  of  many  friends  whom 
she  had  made  during  her  long  stay  here 
in  the  District. 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  a  national  figure. 
She  played  an  important  role  in  Qovem- 
ment.  beginning  in  the  late  1930's  and 
extending  over  a  long  period.  She  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  as- 
sistant to  Harry  Hopkins,  the  Director  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Later  she  served  as  a  member  of  the  old 
Social  Security  Board,  among  other  im- 
portant positions. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washington.  Mrs. 
Woodward  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Legislature  where  she 
wielded  substantial  influence. 

She  was  an  unusually  capable  and 
talented  woman  and  was  highly  regarded 
in  both  her  official  and  personal  conduct 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  accoimt  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Woodward,  which  I  am  submitting  here 
for  printing  in  the  Record: 

EiXKN   B.   Woodward,   84,   Nxw    Obai.   Rzukf 
OmciAi. 

Ellen  S.  Woodward.  84,  a  high  ranking  wel- 
fare, relief  and  Social  Security  administrator 
in  the  19308  and  1940e,  died  yesterday  at  her 
home  at  the  Westchester  Apartments,  4000 
Cathedral  Ave.  NW. 

At  one  point,  Mrs.  Woodward  was  tjiowa  u 
the  seoond  highest  ranking  woman  appointee 
in  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Named  in  1933  as  asslsUnt  to  Harry  Hop- 
kins, then  administrator  of  federal  emer- 
gency relief,  Mrs.  Woodward  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration when  It  was  set  up  in  1935. 

She  was  named  In  1938  as  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
was  reappointed  in  1043.  serving  unUl  the 
board  became  part  of  the  Federal  Secxirlty 
Agency. 

She  was  also  a  member  (l(M3-46)  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Retiabllltatlon  Administration. 

In  1964,  she  retired  as  director  of  interna- 
tional relations  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  It  marked  the  end  of 
a  38-year  career  in  federal  service. 

Daughter  of  Mississippi  Sen.  William  V. 
SuUlvan,  Mrs.  Woodward  began  her  career  in 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  leg- 
IsUture  in  1030. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
her  Bute's  board  of  pubUo  welfare,  she  helped 
In  the  early  days  of  the  depression  to  plan 
Mississippi's  first  relief  program  before  com- 
ing here  in  1933. 

In  1906  she  was  elected  Mlsalsslppi  woman 
of  the  year. 

She  was  married  to  the  late  Judge  Albert  T. 
Woodward.  She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Albert 
T.  Woodward,  of  Arlington,  and  a  sister. 
Eliaabeth  SuiUvan  Duteher,  of  Miami. 


RETENTION  OP  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA  IN  THE  UJJ. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOUTH  caaouNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdai,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  petition  to  all  of  the  Am- 
bassadors of  free  nations  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  petition  concerns  the  re- 
tention of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
the   U.N. 

Several  important  points  are  brought 
into  focus  by  the  petition.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of 
China  is  a  charter  member  of  the  U.N. 
That  country  has  fulfilled  all  its  obhga- 
tions  as  a  member  and  represents  mere 
people  than  over  half  of  the  U.N.  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President,  to  allow  this  Icpral  and 
recognized  nation  to  be  deprived  of  its 
.seat  in  the  U.N.  would  be  more  than  a 
diplomatic  slight;  it  would  be  a  terrible 
injustice.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the  150 
distinguished  Americans  who  have  signed 
this  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  I  uige  Senators  to  give 
this  matter  careful  consideration 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  petition  to  all  Ambassadors 
of  free  nations  in  the  U.N.  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Tuxn  Exceljj:ncies — All  Ambassaoobs 
OF  THE  Fk£e  Nations  in  thi  United 
Nations 

Dear  Mr.  Amcas^sador  :  This  message  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ambassadors  of  all  Free  Na- 
tions In  the  United  Nations  from  approxi- 
mately 150  prominent  Americans,  urging  you 
to  retain  the  Free  Republic  of  China  In  tlie 
United    Nations. 

We  believe  our  views  represent  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  and  of  most  of 
the  free  people  everywhere.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing or  opposing  admission  of  any  nation  or 
raising  any  question  regarding  the  member- 
ship of  the  Security  Council.  We  earnestly 
believe  that  the  Free  Republic  of  China,  a 
legal,  Constitutional  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  U.N.  which  has  fulfllled  all  of  Its 
obligations,  should  be  retained  no  matter 
what  decisions  may  be  made  regarding  othor 
issues. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Irish  Republic 
and  North  Ireland  under  the  United  King- 
dom, are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  each  have 
a  vote.  The  Free  Republic  of  China  governs 
more  people  than  half  the  United  Nations 
States.  To  show  our  sincerity  and  conslo- 
tency,  we  are  willing  to  support  the  admis- 
sion of  two  Oermanys.  two  Koreas,  and  two 
Vletnams.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  tbe 
Cliinese  or  Russian  people.  We  wish  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  success  In  Its  program  of  free- 
dom, peace  and  goodwill  In  the  world.  But 
as  surely  as  the  sun  wUl  shine  again,  the 
ousting  of  Free  China  and  Its  replacement 
by  Communist  China  wUl  create  a  credibility 
gap  In  and  about  the  United  Nations. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
who  have  been  nurtured  on  the  blessings 
of  liberty  (freedom)  ordained  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  In  our 
Declaration   of  Independence,   whose  300th 
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anniversary  will  be  celebrated  on  a  vast 
scale  In  five  years,  believe  the  ousting  of  Free 
China  would  be  a  serious  and  deplorable  blow 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  It  would  be  in  their  opinion  a 
disservice  to  the  United  Nations  and  create 
disunity  ano  bitterness  within  it.  and  sus- 
picion and  distrust  not  only  among  the 
American  people,  but  among  aU  the  free 
people  of  the  world. 

Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  F3.I.  has 
openly  criticized  some  of  the  propaganda 
and  acUvltlw  emanating  from  the  UJi. 
sources  against  our  free  institutions,  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "To  sin  by 
silencj  when  you  should  protest  makes 
cowards  of  men".  The  main  reason  for  the 
existence  of  all  governments  is  to  protect 
Its  people  and  the  security  of  its  government. 
There  is  already  a  definite  feeling  that  the 
UJ».  should  not  be  located  in  any  large  and 
powerfva  nation.  If  the  U.N.  Is  used  as  a 
sanctuary  of  Immunity  for  the  dlstrlbuton 
of  propaganda,  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  the  American  people  regardless  of 
partlsanslxlp  will  Inevitably  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  U.N.  to  Geneva  or  to  some  small 
nation. 

The  undersigned  urge  your  favorable  ap- 
proval of  the  retention  of  Free  China  in  the 
Interest  of  freedom.  Justice,  democracy  and 
peace  and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  NaUons.  The  preservation 
of  freedom  and  peace  are  the  most  impwrtant 
Issues  In  the  world.  There  are  no  substitute 
for  either. 

With  highest  esteem  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

List  of  SiOMAToatxa 

Col.  Robert  L.  Alberts;  Dr.  Ruth  W. 
Alexander;  Dr.  Fernando  E.  Alvares,  IntT 
Bureau,  An tl -Communist  Legion;  Dr.  Ciair- 
ette  P.  Armstrong;  Dr.  Daisy  Atterbury, 
Secy.  Shanghal-Tlffln  Club;  Mayor  George 
Auslander;  Robert  W.  Balrd,  MX).;  Mr. 
Oeorge  F.  Baker:  Prof.  Joseph  W.  Ballantlne; 
I^sley  Frost  Ballantlne. 

Mr.  Laszlo  Berchtoldt;  Col.  Harrison  D. 
Blair;  Mr.  Frank  Cnllen  Brophy;  Major  Edgar 
Bundy,  Sec*y.  Church  League  of  America: 
Colonel  Laurence  Eliot  Bunker;  Admiral 
Arlelgh  Burke;  Mr.  Harold  H.  Burns;  Dr. 
John  Carja.  Romanian  National  Council; 
Mr.  Robert  Carroll;   Mr.  John  Chamberlain. 

B  Oen.  WUliam  E.  Chambers;  Mrs.  Anna 
Chennault;  Mrs.  Olga  Clark,  Widow  of  Adm. 
Jo.seph  J.  (Jocko)  Clark;  Mr,  Charlea  Ken- 
neth Clinton;  Hon.  C.  Fred  Close;  Hon. 
William  M.  Colmer,  Chairman,  House  Rules 
Committee:  Mary  Hope  Condon:  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth C.  Craln;  Hon.  James  H.  R.  CromweU; 
Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curran. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  S.  Dabrowskl;  ilr.  Ralph 
E>od.son  Davis;  Cdr.  Lee  DeBoer,  Cdr.,  N.Y. 
County  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond J.  DeJaegher;  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwln- 
skl.  Congressman  from  Illlnols:  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Dibble;  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrtansky,  Chair- 
man, Nat'l  Captive  Nations  Comm.;  Dr.  Ivan 
Docheff,  Pres.  B\Ugarlan  Nat'l  Front,  AF  ABN: 
Cathryn  Kelly  Domey;  Dr.  William  F.  Dowl- 
ing. 

Francis  A.  Dugan;  Mr.  Thomas  Dunleavy; 
Mr.  Allen  Finger;  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish;  Daniel 
Flint.  Esq.;  Mr.  Henry  Forster;  Mr.  WUllam 
Lapham  Fort;  Mr.  Stockton  Oalnee;  Col. 
Edgar  W.  Qarblsch:  Mr.  Devln  Adair  Oarrlty. 

Capt.  Raymond  Olmmler;  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Oleason,  Free.  Int'l.  Longshoremen's  Assn. 
AFL-CIO;  Cdr.  Robert  G.  Ooff,  Cdr.  Queens 
Co.  Catholic  War  Veterans;  Dr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley. Col.  Charles  Carroll  Greene:  Mr.  Conrad 
Grleb;  Hon.  Roeemary  Gunning;  Mrs.  Mer- 
wln  K.  Hart;  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Hasklns;  Hon. 
Ernest  Hatfield;  Msgr.  Paul  Hsverty. 

Milton  W.  Henaon,  MD.;  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hoge;   Mr.  Roman  Huhlewych;   Mr.  Bdward 
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Hunter,  Publisher  of  "Tactics";  Cynthia 
Huyier,  Chairman.  Friends  of  Tibet;  Mr. 
George  Hyam;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Iglehart;  Mr. 
H.  Harding  Isaacson;  R/Adm.  A.  Vernon  Jan- 
notta:  Mr.  Jamae  Jemall. 

Mr.  Daniel  V.  Jennings;  Mr.  Theodore  P. 
Jennings,  Chairman.  Victory  In  Vietnam 
Oommlttee;  Oen.  Leon  W.  Johnson:  Kathryn 
Kannett,  Sec'y.,  Order  of  Burke,  Mettemlch 
and  Blsmarcb,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Jeann*  E.  Kerbs; 
Francis  Kettanah;  Mr.  W.  J.  Kllmklewlcs;  Mr. 
Peter  Koltypln,  Ctialrman,  Freedom  For  Rus- 
sia; Mr.  Jean  U.  Koree;  Mr.  John  Koelak,  Bye- 
lorussian Congress  Oomm.  of  America. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  Kregeloh;  M/Oen.  Mel- 
vin  L.  Krulewitch;  Helen  V.  KtUber,  Lithu- 
anian-American Organlzatlona;  Mr.  Bernard 
J.  Lally,  Editor  of  "Oovmtarattack";  M/Oen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane;  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Lanier:  Mr. 
Nelson  T.  Levlngs;  Mr.  Marx  Lewis,  Ctialrman, 
CouncU  Against  Communist  Aggreasiou  (La- 
bor) ;  Mr.  Howard  Lim.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Action 
Committee  for  a  Free  China;  Lt.  Col.  John  B. 
Linlnger. 

Mr.  William  E.  Loeb,  Editor,  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader:  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons:  Mr. 
Eugene  Lyons;  Beatrice  Mabry;  Olovanna 
McCracken,  Sec'y.  Vlct<M7  in  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee: Jo-Anne  Miller;  Mr.  Timothy  A. 
Mitchell;  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Moffat:  Admiral  Ben 
Moreell;  Mr.  Vladimir  Morosov. 

Dr.  Ralph  Mortenaen,  Shanghal-Tilfin 
Club:  Hon.  George  Murphy,  Senator  from 
CaUfomla;  Lt.  Col.  Nicholas  Nazarenko, 
Natl.  Cdr.  Coesackian  War  Veterans:  Aristide 
Nlcolaie.  Princess  Alexandria  C.  Obolensky; 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  CNeUl,  American  Friends  of 
Vietnam;  Prof.  Henry  Paoluccl;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pearson;  Judge  Mario  A.  Proccaclno;  Dr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Pruden. 

Mrs.  Robert  Pyzel;  Admiral  Arthur  W. 
Radford:  Mr.  Walter  L.  Reynolds:  Mr. 
Oeorge  T.  RelUy;  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Reuse,  Jr.; 
Prof.  Clxarles  E.  Rice,  Notre  Dame  Law 
School;  Mr.  Donald  R.  Rice;  Mr.  Jolin  Rice; 
Ool.  WlUlam  Lathrop  Rich. 

Dr.  David  N.  Rowe,  Yale  Umverslty:  Mr. 
WUllam  A.  Rusher,  National  Review;  Rt. 
Rev  Msgr.  John  S.  Sabo;  Mr.  Ralph  Santos; 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Schanck;  Dr.  Slgmimd  J.  Slusz- 
>ca,  Polish-American  Congress;  Hon.  Earl  E 
T.  Smith,  Former  Ambassador  to  Cuba;  Prof. 
William  V.  Botlrovlch,  N.Y.U.  Political 
Forum;  Mrs.  W.  Howard  Stelner,  Cdr.  WU- 
liam S.  Stuhr. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.;  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Buttle;  Mr.  Donald  B.  TansUl;  Col.  Alexis 
Tchenkell,  Pres.,  United  Caucasus  Org.,  Inc.; 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  Mrs.  George  H.  Townsend;  Hon. 
Matthew  Troy,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Captive  Na- 
tions Comm.;  Mr.  Gene  Timney;  Mr.  Eugene 
Tzyzklewlcz;  Oen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet:  Mr. 
Viktors  Vlksnlns,  Chairman,  Latvian  Society 
of  Chicago:  Gen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer;  Prof.  Karl 
A.  Wlttfogel;  Lefley  Frost:  Col.  &  Mrs.  James 
W.  Gerard. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  EFFECTIVE  CRIME  CONTROL 
ON  THE  LEGITIMACY  OP  HAND- 
GUN OWNERSHIP 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    IdNMXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
for  Effective  Crime  Control,  a  Mlnneap- 
olls-based  organization  representing 
about  300,000  Minnesota  fire&rms  own- 
ers, has  sent  me  a  copy  of  Its  statement 
on  the  legitimacy  of  hwdgun  ownership. 
So  that  Members  may  have  the  commit- 
tee's views  In  opposition  to  any  legisla- 
tion   leading    to    outlawing    legltlinate 
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ownership  of  handgxms,  I  submit  the 
committee's  statement  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 
Sta'tucxitt  of  the  CoMifrrrrx  foe  EFrxcnvK 

CancK    CoNTao'i,    on    thx   LxarrucACT    or 

HamMiUM  OwmtasHiP 

Handguns  are  legitimately  used  In  the 
shooting  spKJrts,  In  gun  collecting,  and  In  per- 
sonal defense,  by  more  tlian  twenty-five  mU- 
llon  Americans. 

About  forty-five  thousand  Americans  are 
active  each  year  In  competitive  pistol  shoot- 
ing. About  two  million  citizens  actively  hunt 
each  year  with  handguns.  As  of  this  year, 
some  forty-eight  states,  including  Minne- 
sota, allow  handguns  to  be  used  in  taking 
predators  and  unprotected  game.  Forty-one 
states  allow  the  use  of  handguns  in  taking 
small  game.  Twenty-tliree  states  allow  the 
use  of  handguns  in  tjtiring  big  game.  Im- 
provements In  loads  and  accuracy  have  made 
handguns,  in  competent  hands,  suitable  for 
hunting  the  largest  North  American  game. 
Handguns  offer  a  safety  factor  In  settled 
regions  because  their  maximum  danger  range 
Is  about  half  tiiat  of  long  range  big  game 
rifles.  In  recognition  of  their  sporting  tise,  the 
ten  per  cent  federal  excise  tax  on  handguns 
Is  apportioned  entirely  for  hiinter  safety 
training  programs,  shooting  range  construc- 
tion, and  wUdllfe  restoration. 

Included  among  the  ranks  of  handgun 
owners  are  many  thousands  of  gun  collectors 
and  mlUlons  of  citizens  who  keep  iiandguns 
for  personal  protection  and  occasional  out- 
door use,  such  as  pllnklng  Un  cans.  Because 
of  Its  size  and  ease  in  Iiandling,  the  hand- 
gun is  excellent  for  self  defense  and  Is.  in 
fact,  the  only  functional  firearm  in  many 
situations. 

Acoordlng  to  the  F.B.I. 's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  and  statistics  gathered  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  In  any  recent  year  only 
five  of  every  thousand  handguns  are  used 
In  major  crime.  The  number  of  handguns 
Involved  in  accidental  deaths  Is  much 
smaller. 

Despite  this  outstanding  record  of  legiti- 
mate and  safe  use,  some  concerned  citizens 
In  our  society  are  waging  a  war  against 
handguns,  seeking  to  isolate  handgun  own- 
ers from  other  flrearms  owners  through  a 
dlvlde-and-conquer  strategy,  preparatory  to 
eliminating  handgun  ownership.  The  hand- 
gun has  become  a  symbol  of  violence  to  stich 
oppressors  and  legitimate  handgun  owner' 
ship  is  endangered  by  a  symbolic  purge  which 
would  make  scapegoats  of  legitimate  owner*. 
Such  persons  are  hung  up  on  the  Idea  that 
a  handgun  has  only  one  purpose  and  that 
Is  to  kill.  They  do  not  realize  that  a  handgun 
Is  an  Inanimate  object.  Whether  a  purpose  Is 
good  or  bad  depends  not  upon  the  tiandgun 
but  upon  the  user,  and,  statistically  speak- 
ing, owners'  purposes  and  uses  are  virtually 
always  legitimate. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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VETERAN'S  DAY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DKLAWABS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Harry 
O.  Elsenberg,  a  noted  educator  and  poet 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  has  penned 
some  lines  for  Veteran's  Day. 

I  know  that  Veteran's  Day  Is  some  time 
off.  but  I  thought  Dr.  Eisenberg's  poem 
was  so  good  and  so  apropos  that  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Eisenberg  is  a  long  time  and  valued 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  dlstingijished  position 
by  the  Honorable  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
Governor  of  Delaware. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Eisenberg's  poem  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vxrsan'b  Dat 

WUi  you  watcb  two  parades  wltb  me? 

The  flying  flaga  and  beating  druma 

Tbe  sounding  boma  and  the  tramp  of  feet 

All  t«il  tbat  a  parade  la  passing  by. 

Tbe  men  have  grown  In  glrtb  and  lost  a 

lltUe  hair 
There  la  a  atlffnesa  in  the  uneven  step 
That  marks  a  vsUn  attempt  to  catch  again 
The  thrill  of  confidence  that  comes  of  being 

with  your  (ellowmen 
In  a  cause  In  which  you  believe. 
Tbe   parade   Is  short:    the   numbers   few  of 

those  who  march  today  to  honor  those 

who  can  no  longer  march. 
The  memory  la  grand;  the  thoughts  Intense 

of  other  days  when  freedom  stood  on 

dangerous  ground. 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Eight  abreaat,  thirty  fllea  a  minute 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Eight  abreast,  thirty  files  a  minute 
And  soon  the  flags  have  passed 
And  the  last  beat  of  the  drum 
Has  faded  and  died. 
But  do  not  go. 

Another  parade  wUi  soon  pass  by 
In  the  distance  can  you  not  hear 
The  tramp  of  marching  feet 
Don't  tell  me  that  your  eats  have  grown  so 

duU. 
You  cannot  hear  the  sound  of  ghostly  feet. 
These  are  the  dead  who  march; 
These  are  the  men  who  died 
That  freedom  might  forever  live  within  the 

hearts  of  men. 
These  cure  the  men  who  died 
That  wars  might  cease 
And  men  might  live  a*  brothers. 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
The  ghostly  line  flies  by. 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
The  line  of  those  who  came  again  home  with 

mind  and  body 
Far  less  sound  than  when  they  left 
Stretches  beyond  the  far  perimeter  of  time 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Eight  abreast,  thirty  fUea  a  minute 
See  the  host  pas*  by. 

But  do  not  falter  now.  The  parade  la  long 
The  hours  pass  and  then  a  day 
And  still  no  end. 

But  be  not  weary  with  the  ghortly  throng 
For  It  must  pass  along  the  avenues  of  time 
with  a  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Eight  abreaat.  thirty  flies  a  minute 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
The  maimed  and  bloody  crew. 
You  still  must  stand  and  watch  this  parade 
by. 
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Tou  still  must  stand  and  hold  your  faith 

7%at  all  those  men  made  brave  by  war 

And  by  a  faith  that  freedom  miut  forever 

Uv« 
And  war  be  banished  frocn  the  ways  of  men 

sua  live. 
Tou  still  must  stand  and  bold  your  faith 
And  dedicate  your  life  to  bring  to  pass 
That    high    Ideal'  for   which    this   host    was 

maimed  and  died 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
Eight  abreast,  thirty  flies  a  minute 
Tramp,  tnunp,  tramp,  tramp 
The  ghostly  parade  goes  by 
Its  banners  furled  from  every  breese 
Its  muffled  drums  with  soiuidless  beat 
Its  faith  eternal  in  the  Ood 
Who  rules  the  world  with  purpose  calm  ami 

JUBt. 

Just  watch  this  parade  as  it  goes  by 
And  live  a  thousand  days  In  one. 


OIL    IMPORT    HEARINGS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  earlier  this 
month  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  began  hearings  on  the 
current  fuel  oil  situation  in  the  North- 
eastern States.  The  first  day  was  devoted 
to  testimony  from  dealers,  Jobbers  and 
terminal  operators  who  sell  fuel  oil  in 
the  Northeast  and  who  are,  of  course, 
very  fsuniUar  with  conditions  and  prob- 
lems in  those  markets. 

I  am  pleased  that  their  testimony  sup- 
ported the  recommendations  made  by 
the  New  Elngland  congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee  in  recent  months.  Those 
recommendations  call  for  prompt  action 
to: 

Raise  the  level  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  imports 
into  District  I — the  east  coast — to  100,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  so  that  there  can  be 
a  significant  impact  on  prices,  supply 
and  competition. 

Remove  the  Western  Hemisphere  pur- 
chase limitation,  so  that  importers  can 
buy  at  the  most  competitive  prices. 

Place  the  program  on  a  permanent 
basis,  so  that  effective  long-range  plan- 
ning and  investment  in  facilities  can 
take  place. 

Our  recommendations  have  been 
pending  since  last  May,  and  we  are  be- 
coming increasmgly  concerned  at  the 
continuing  delays.  We  hope  that  action 
will  be  taken  soon,  so  that  the  No.  2  fuel 
oil  program  Initiated  by  Pirsident  Nixon 
last  year  can  be  made  more  effective  and 
the  objectives  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  three  excellent  state- 
ments presented  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings— by  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  and 
by  spokesmen  for  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute  and  the  Independent  Fuel  Ter- 
mlmal  Operators  Association — and  I  In- 
sert them  at  tliis  point  In  the  Record: 
Statsmxnt  or  Skmatob  Kdwabo  W.  Baooxx 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  second  luoceaalve 
year  this  subcommittee  Is  meeting  in  the 
early  fall  to  consider  tbe  grave  situation  fac- 
ing the  consumers  of  residential  and  Indus- 
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trial  fuel  oil  in  the  Northeast.  Although  thoa* 
who  have  been  flghtlng  this  long  and  some- 
times discouraging  battle  to  obtain  ensured 
oU  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  have  seen 
some  progress  through  marginally  Increased 
imports  of  heating  oU,  we  iiave  also 
learned  that  all  too  often  the  lower  cost  bene- 
fits that  would  and  should  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  consiuner  have  been  skimmed  off 
by  the  major  oil  companies  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Even  after  the  Administration 
recognized  tbe  gravity  of  our  ;nx>blem  by 
granting  Independent  cargo  termioal  opera- 
tors on  the  East  Coast  allocations  to  Import 
a  total  of  40,000  barrels  dally  of  No.  a  oU, 
prices  continued  to  go  up.  It  was  Initially  In- 
tended that  the  substantially  lower  cost  of 
imported  No.  3  oil  would  have  an  effect  on 
stabilizing  U.S.  domestic  fuel  oil  prices.  In 
actuality,  however,  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Administration  in  its  attempts  to  aid  the  tM 
consumer  have  been  completely  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  a  few  large  oU  oompanlea  be- 
fore they  even  had  a  chance  to  take  effect. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  geographical 
limitation  on  the  orlgrln  of  the  crude  oil 
from  which  the  Imported  fuel  oil  must  be 
derived  has  had  to  come  from  Caribbean  re- 
finery sources,  prlmarUy  Venezuela  and  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  the  principal  west- 
ern hemisphere  export  centers  for  refined 
products.  Thus  Importers,  operating  under 
the  40,000  barrels  per  day  allocation,  found 
themselves  forced  to  deal  on  a  short  term 
basis  in  a  narrow  market  controlled  by  only 
a  few  large  oil  companies. 

In  addition,  price  increases  were  further 
aggravated  by  tbe  Unpoeltion  of  high  tas 
reference  values  by  the  Venezuelan  govern- 
ment on  all  oU  exports.  The  Increase  of  1.8< 
per  gallon  la  the  tax  reference  value  for  No. 
2  oil  plus  the  increase  In  the  effective  tax 
rate  from  50%  to  58%,  accompanied  by  a 
simultaneous  Increase  In  royalty  payments 
last  December,  added  greatly  to  the  price  of 
foreign  home  beating  oil  landed  in  the  North- 
east. In  fact,  by  May  of  this  year,  the  price 
of  Caribbean  No.  2  was  higher  than  that  paid 
for  No.  2  on  the  Oulf  Coast. 

Finally,  the  use  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  as  a  blend- 
ing agent  to  reduce  the  sulphur  content  In 
residual  oil  has  caused  the  Caribbean  market 
for  No.  2  as  a  separate  product  to  all  but  cease 
to  exist. 

One  must  wonder  what  consumer  benefits 
can  be  expected  by  limiting  our  sources  of 
foreign  heating  oU  purchases  to  marked 
that  are  even  tighter  from  both  the  stand- 
point of  prices  and  supplies  than  those  In 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  tripartite  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  our  fuel  oil  Import 
program  to  a  level  that  will  offer  meaning- 
ful relief  (or  the  New  England  consumer 
without  major  home  heating  oil  producers 
increasing  their  domination  of  the  North- 
east market. 

First,  the  allocation  which  Is  presently  set 
at  40,000  barrels  per  day  should  be  increased 
to  100.000  barrels  per  day  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. It  has  been  estimated  that  an  increase 
to  approximately  100.000  barrels  per  day 
could  result  In  a  retail  price  reduction  of 
approximately  \*  per  gallon  to  the  home- 
owner. 

Second,  to  avoid  the  controlled  market 
situation  In  the  Carlbl)ean,  the  requirement 
that  No.  2  imports  under  this  allocation 
must  come  from  only  weatem  hemisphere 
sources  should  be  eliminated  forthwith.  With 
the  opening  of  the  Syrian  tapllne  and  the 
reduction  In  tanker  transportation  costs, 
there  are  definite  economies  to  be  achieved 
by  Importing  oil  from  sources  outside  tbe 
Caribbean. 

Third,  no  matter  what  level  the  aUoca- 
tton  is  set  at,  it  Is  the  only  segment  of  the 
oil  import  program  which  Is  referred  to  as 
"temporary".  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  much  preasure  on  tbe 
Administration  to  abolish  the  allocation  to 
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IndqMDdeQt  terminal  OfMratora  and  put  tbait 
oU  back  in  tlM  cruda  pool  which  would  then 
be  dlatrlbutad  to  mijor  reOnars.  Therefon. 
this  aUooatkm  mast  be  made  a  pn'raanant 
part  of  tbe  ptogxtax. 

Srah  though  borne  tieatlng  oU  tuppUes 
have  oommanded  most  of  tbe  arCtantlon  of 
this  subooaamltte*.  recent  deterioration  In 
the  industrial  fuel  oU  market,  has  perhaps 
been  tb«  most  alarmlBg  of  all.  During  tbe 
year,  several  towns  and  cltlea  in  New  England 
have  faced  dangerously  short  supplies  of  this 
basic  fuel.  New  supplies,  when  available,  are 
sometunea  two  and  three  ttmes  more  expen- 
sive than  tbe  prevloua  year's  supply.  Perliaps 
nothing  cries  out  for  price  controls  under 
the  Administration's  new  economic  program 
mure  than  do  residual  fuel  oil  prices.  Unlike 
our  problems  with  home  beating  oil,  controls 
under  the  Mandatory  0<1  Import  Program 
are  not  the  problem,  because  resldvial  oU  Im- 
ports are  exempt  from  controls.  When  placed 
side  by  side  with  those  controlling  No.  2, 
residual  fuel  Import  regulations  highlight 
the  paradoxes  and  inequities  of  tbe  Manda- 
tory Oil  Import  Program.  This  program  leaves 
one  product  without  controls  While  enforcing 
tight  limitations  on  other  and,  in  aome  caaee, 
direct  BUbetltute  products. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
deliberations  of  this  sUbcomnUtlee  will  ex- 
amine not  only  the  present  price,  supply, 
and  demand 'situation  In  each  of  tbeM  im- 
portant petroleiun  products  but  also  the 
dubious  prospects  for  attempt*  to  reinstltute 
some  form  of  controls  on  residual  fuel  oU. 
Although  progress  in  Increasing  supplies  of 
No.  2  has  been  slow.  It  has  been  most  meas- 
urable and  significant  In  the  last  two  years 
of  this  Administration.  New  controls  on 
residual  oil  would  surely  negate  what  UtUe 
progress  has  already  been  made  to  eliminate 
New  England's  fuel  and  energy  problems. 

STATrMkJJT  BY  Nrw  Kvauktro  FtJU.  Iwbtii'U'is 
lAi.  ChalrmaoL.  I  am  Robert  DeBlds,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  New  Kngianrt  Puel 
lusiltute.  I  ana  accompanied  this  morning  by 
Donald  Craft,  President  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Barkhardt,  EzecuUve  Vice  President  of  the 
Institute.  Tbe  New  England  Fuel  Institute 
is  an  association  covering  the  six  state  region, 
with  a  membership  of  1,143  retaU  aikd  whole- 
sale borne  beating  oU  dealers  and  distrtba- 
tors.  Members  of  our  organization  sell  nearly 
75%  of  the  #2  home  heating  oil  Sxl  New 
England.  In  addition,  a  number  of  our  m«m- 
bers  retaU  subetantial  quantities  of  heavy 
fuel  (4^6)  oil  and  also  c^>erate  deq>wat«r 
terminals. 

Before  proceeding  I  want  to  thank  you  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  vigorous  and  effective  work 
you  have  done  over  the  past  several  years  on 
behalf  of  the  small  heating  oil  retailers  of 
New  England  and  the  thousands  of  consum- 
ers who  depend  on  fuel  oil  in  our  area.  This 
Committee  has  held  a  number  of  bearings 
on  New  England's  unique  fuel  problems.  I  am 
sure  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
efforts  and  tboae  of  the  other  members  of  tbe 
New  Etigland  Senatorial  and  Congreaalonal 
delegation  have  distinctly  helped  spotlight 
the  inequitlfis  of  the  existing  import  system 
as  it  affects  New  England  consumers.  Tour 
efforts  also  have  achieved  aoine  measure  of 
r:lief  from  the  cycle  of  supply  shortages  and 
high  prices  that  have  characterized  our 
r'.-gion  during  recent  years.  We  are  siue  that 
this  very  constructive  bearing  will  further 
assist  us  and  New  England  Consumers  in 
winning  the  greater  relief  that  Is  so  lugently 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tlilnk  It  would  be  helpful 
right  at  the  outset  to  describe  once  again 
the  reasons  that  lie  behind  tbe  dlsptroportlon- 
ate  prices  New  Englanders  must  pay  for  the 
heating  oU  they  buy  to  heat  their  homes. 
We  are  talking  about  a  commodity  that  Is  not 
a  luxury  Item,  ratbeir  it  U  a  product  irtilch  Is 
of  vital  n»0MBlfey  to  the  health  and  weU- 
aXVH 814»— TMrl  M 
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being  of  seven  out  of  ten  New  Kaglanders 
who  heat  tbetr  homes  with  oU. 

Tbe  problem  of  oQ  ptlcea,  Bhortagea  and 
thraata  off  sbartageB  of  boma  tieatlng  oU  in 
New  ««gt*T«i  stem  from  the  fact  that  •vary 
drop  of  oO  UMd  In  New  England  must  oome 
into  til*  are*  by  ship.  New  Xngland  has  do  oU 
I>roductlon  or  teflnerles  of  its  own.  Nor  does 
It  produce  any  ooal  or  natural  gas.  Them  ai« 
limited  amounta  of  hydro-poww  avaftalde  in 
New  Bngland  but  by  and  large,  our  region 
runs  on  oil,  and  every  barrel  of  oU  niust  come 
by  ship. 

Fortunately,  New  England  is  bleasad  with 
a  number  of  fine  harbors  and  under  normal 
circumstances  could  expect  to  brlag  oU  Into 
Our  region  priced  oon4>etltlTely  with  any 
other  area  In  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
normal  market  price  trsnaaeUons — normal 
flow  of  oU — cannot  take  place.  WbyT  Because 
as  of  196»  New  England,  like  the  reat  of  a 
43  state  area,  has  been  subject  to  mandatory 
oU  import  controls.  These  controls  negate 
New  England's  natural  advantage  of  deep 
water  harbor  facilities  because  they  prevent 
New  Wwgiittwt  dlstributora  from  Importing 
foreign  oil  (apart  from  heavy  fuel  oU,  which 
as  is  known,  is  allowed  entry) . 

Last  year  East  Coast  deep  water  terminal 
operators  were  for  tbe  first  time,  granted  on 
a  trial  basis,  a  daUy  Import  quota  of  40,000 
barrels  of  #2  home  heating  oil.  The  quota 
stipulated  that  this  product  had  to  be  Im- 
ported from  Western  Hemisphere  souroee 
dally  from  the  Caribbean  area.  We  wish  to 
addrese  ourselves  to  that  program  at  aome 
length,  further  on  in  our  testimony.  Aput 
from  that  limited  exception  New  Kngland 
deep  water  terminal  operators,  including 
major  company  terminal  aptmum  must  rely 
cyi  domestic  U.S.  Supply  Sources  for  all  of 
their  product  requirement,  smce  we  have  no 
refineries  In  New  England,  we  must,  in  effect, 
import  refined  products  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no  re- 
fineries built  on  tbe  East  Coast  of  the  U.  B., 
since  the  mandatory  oil  Import  program  was 
initiated  12  years  ago.  Moreover,  East  Coast 
demand  for  produx^t  is  well  over  double  the 
voluins  produced  In  East  Coast  refineries. 
Thus  we  must  look  to  the  UjS.  Gulf  Coast 
areas  for  a  substantial  part  of  our  supplies. 
Tbe  point  we  are  trying  to  make  Senator,  la 
that  the  heart  of  the  refining  Industry  Is 
located  in  tbe  Oulf  Coast  area  and  New  Eng- 
land, by  a  quirk  of  geography,  happens  to 
be  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  sui>pl7  line. 
These  geographical  facts  ooui>led  with  the 
inability,  because  of  tbe  oil  Iznport  prognun. 
to  buy  borne  heating  oil  In  world  marltets  at 
competitive  market  prices  have  placed  New 
wngimn/i  In  the  po^on  of  paying  higher 
prices  for  home  beating  oil  than  any  other 
region  of  the  ooimtry.  The  Inequities  of  this 
situation  are  obvious. 

What  we  have  here,  is  a  major  oU  import 
quota  system  Justified  on  tbe  basis  of  na- 
tional security,  which  causes  prices  In  one 
partloular  region  of  tbe  country  to  be  dls- 
prqportlonately  higher  than  in  others.  If  one 
accepts  tbe  thesis,  which  we  do  not,  that 
there  Is  a  valid  national  security  Justlflcatton 
for  the  oil  import  program,  we  are  in  effect, 
paying  more  than  our  pro  rata  share  of  what 
should  l)e  a  national  burden.  It  la  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  the  region  that  has 
to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  home  heating 
oil  is  tbe  very  region  that  needs  and  uaes 
more  heating  oil  per  capita  than  any  other 
In  this  country. 

Uiere  Is  another  Inequity  Mr.  Chatnoan. 
Imnnstil  on  souil  businessmen  by  tbe  OU 
Impart  Prc^am.  We  refer,  of  ooursc,  tp.tbe 
ocufwtltlve  Inequl^  oaused  by  the  slee  »aA 
aeonomie  airength  oC  tbe  m^lpr  Inliecrated 
oU  «WTi|wrrrtew  as  weU  se  the  dspeadent  po- 
sition the  quota  program  has  forced  on  la- 
dependent  deep  water  termfsl  «|Mratars. 
These  IndepexMient  tenolnal  (^acmten  havs 
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the  hardware— that  U  the  phyeioal  fadUtlss 
to  bring  oil  Into  the  New  BTiglanrt  market 
from  anywhere  in  the  world,  aad  indeed, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  before  the 
oU  program  wm^  initiated,  they  were  able  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  n»}or  oom- 
panles  and  bring  to  New  England  ;obberB 
and  small  retail  distributors  an  alternative 
source  to  major  company  suppUea. 

The  oil  Import  program,  of  course,,  changed 
all  that  by  forcing  indepeiadeat  terminal  op- 
erators to  acquire  their  suppUes  from  a  small 
number  of  maj<v  companies  wtth  refining 
cf^^adty  looated  tnaUle  tbe  U.8.  market.  In 
short,  the  independent  terminal  opsraton 
are  fwced  into  the  inoongruous  position  of 
having  to  compete  for  jobber  buBlness  with 
the  very  same  c(»npanles  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  an  adequate  supply  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

As  this  committee  knows,  we  In  New  Eng- 
land have  experienced  dilllcultlee  as  a  result 
of  the  quota  system  in  obtaining  necessary 
fuel  oil  supplies  ever  since  tbe  winter  of 
IMft-^.  Each  winter  since,  the  supply  situ- 
ation has  grown  more  severe  and  only  emer- 
gency allocations  from  the  OU  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  prevented  hooxe  owners  from 
running  out  of  oil. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
ray  of  hope.  An  OU  Import  Quota  of  40,000 
barrels  was  aUocated  to  Independent  termi- 
nal operators  starting  in  June  of  last  year 
and  continuing  through  1971.  This  positive 
step  was  viewed  at  the  time  as  a  break- 
through which  would  lead  to  price  relief 
for  New  England  consumers  as  well  as  ade- 
quate suppUes  during  last  winter's  season. 

Unfortunately,  the  terminal  operaton  were 
required  to  piirchase  the  40,000  barrela  per 
day  solely  from  Weetem  Hemisphere  sotirces. 
This  restriction  was  a  harmful  and  Inequita- 
ble one.  Within  a  few  months  from  the  time 
that  the  quota  allocations  were  granted, 
prices  for  home  heating  oU  In  the  Caribbean 
area  rose  from  8.6<  per  gallon  to  ».6<  per  gal- 
lon, an  increase  of  almost  60%.  New  England 
consumers  were  denied  price  relief  by  the 
omnpanles  who  controUed  the  vast  majority 
of  Caribbean  home  heating  oU  companies. 

Stin,  the  prognun  did  have  a  poeittve  im- 
pact. Tbe  added  supplies  gave  New  Sngland 
Its  flmt  winter  in  five  years  completely  free  of 
fear  and  threat  of  shortages.  WhUe  the  major 
Impact  on  price  that  had  been  hoped  for  did 
not  materialise.  Independent  deep  water 
termiml  operators  wtire  able  to  eompetttlvely 
defend  their  business  rigarously  and  In  sone 
cases  seek  new  bnslneas.  For  those  of  us  in 
the  busines  as  jobbers  and  retailers  there  was 
more  competltloo  by  alternate  ftippUera  bid- 
ding for  our  business.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  home  heating  oU  season  dUoonnta  to 
jobbers  and  distributors  became  general  for 
the  first  time  m  more  than  five  years. 

However,  more  and  more  substantial  relief 
is  needed  If  Che  taste  of  oompecttlve  pricing, 
which  we  jobbers  and  distributor*  enjoyed 
last  year.  Is  to  become  meanlngfcQ  this  win- 
ter and  for  the  future.  Tlie  40,000  barr^s  per 
day  Import  quota  ahotUd  be  sharply  expanded 
to  at  lesst  100,000  barreU  per  day  through 
1972  and  by  January  let,  1978  there  should 
be  complete  deoontrtd  of  the  #3  home  heat- 
ing oil  Imports  into  the  Bast  Coast.  Of  even 
more  teportance  is  tbe  Weatem  Hemtspbere 
pntrebase  restrtetlon.  This  diould  be  lifted  so 
that  terminal  operators  are  aUcwed  to  buy 
suppUes  from  an  free  worid  markets  at  lower 
prusee  than  we  currently  available  in  tbe 
Caribbean. 

This  conunlttee  may  be  fnterested  In  how 
we  view  the  prraepect  for  supply  and  prices 
for  this  winter  and  the  future.  The  price  pic- 
ture Is,  of  course,  stUl  clouded  someirhst  by 
the  Preeldentlal  freeze  now  in  effect.  Prior  to 
tbe  price  freeee,  one  large  reflner  had  an- 
nounced a  aehedtUe  of  price  inereaees  on  the 
wholetaie  level  in  step*  starttag  with  3/10 
of  a  eent  la  May  sad  adding  a  total  of  an- 
other li  per  gallon  In  stages  throogb  Vo- 
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vwnb«r,  DcoMnbar  ukI  Janiury.  Ttaus,  we  In 
N«w  xngluul  fac«  the  bleak  prospect  of  yet 
■nothw  tnoreoae  In  the  cost  of  beating  our 
hoBaae  unleM  the  price  fru— e  prevents  it. 

On  the  supply  •ide,  w*  believe  that  If  m 
farorable  decision  \a  made  to  go  forward 
with  home  heating  oil  qnotaa  to  deep  water 
terminal  operators  on  an  expanded  and  un- 
restricted baalB,  there  will  be  no  shortages 
thla  winter.  lArge  refining  oU  eompsnles,  of 
ooiiree,  hare  argued  that  continuation  of  the 
quota  U  imneoeaaary;  that  inventorlea  are 
at  high  levels  and  that  we  need  hava  no 
fear  of  ahortagea  this  winter.  Mr.  Chairman 
we  have  heard  that  before. 

In  reality,  we  don't  think  that  the  major 
companies  or  any  party  here,  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  can  be  orerly  sanguine  about  the 
supply  situation  for  this  winter  and  the 
futxtre. 

In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  trends  un- 
derway today  which  could  dramatically  alter 
the  demand  for  hcnne  beating  oil  this  year 
and  ffir  the  future.  We  refer,  Bfr.  Chairman, 
to  a  number  of  substitutions  that  are  being 
made  which'  could  cause  an  unusual  increase 
In  demand  for  home  heating  oil.  We  will 
cite  a  few  exaAiples  to  Illustrate  this  point : 

(1)  PoUutloQ  controls  governing  the  sul- 
phur content  in  heavy  fuel  oil  have  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  states.  Your  own 
state  of  New  Hampshire  now  requires  sul- 
phur levels  not  to  exceed  2.3%  by  weight 
of  heavy  fuel  oU  (#8).  Next  year  that  level 
will  be  reduced  to  1.6%.  In  my  state  ol 
Rhode  Island  and  In  neighboring  sUtes  as 
of  October  1  thla  year,  no  heavy  fuel  oil  can 
be  brought  Into  the  state  with  sulphur  levels 
exceeding  1%  by  weight.  In  Boston  and  a 
number  of  contiguous  communities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, sulphur  levels  are  to  be  reduced 
by  October  Ist.  to  V4  of  1%;  while  In  New 
York  Olty  and  New  Jersey  the  permitted  sul- 
phur Iflvala  will  drop  to  three  tenths  of  1%. 

By  January  1972  every  state  must  file  an 
Implementation  plan  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment showing  what  requirements  they 
propose,  to  meet  the  primary  ambient  air 
standards  aa  required  by  1075  as  provided  for 
by  laat  year's  Federal  Clean-Air  Legislation 
All  of  these  controls  will  require  a  vast  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  low  sulphur  heavy 
fuel  oU  sold  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S. 

One  way  In  which  companies  are  meeting 
these  strict  sulphur  standards  is  by  blend- 
ing low  sulphur  home  heating  oU  (#2)  with 
high  sulphur  heavy  fuel  oil  to  meet  require- 
ments. Here  then.  Is  a  whole  new  use  for  home 
htta'-lpg  oU  which  Is  already  substantial  and 
which  will  grow  even  more  as  additional 
states  adopt  stricter  sulphur  levels.  It  Is  this 
situation,  as  all  admit,  that  has  caused  the 
tight  supply  situation  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

(2).  Another  kind  of  pollution  control  al- 
ready in  effeot  In  the  ntetropoUtan  Boston 
area  is  a  reqalrement  that  all  buildings  burn- 
ing heavy  fuel  oU  («&  &  «6).  at  a  rate  of 
20  gallons  par  hour  or  leas  must  be  converted 
to  #2  home  heating  ol]  or  gas.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  some  14.000  buildings  In  the 
metropolitan  Boston  Air  Shad  and  Its  20  sur- 
rounding cttlea  and  towns  that  have  had  to 
make  thla  conversion.  We  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  estimate  that  these  buildings  on  the 
average  will  consume  » 2  home  heating  oU 
at  a  rate  of  between  80.000  to  36.000  gallons 
per  year.  Thla  all  adds  up  to  a  minimum  of 
10  million  barrels  of  new  demand  for  home 
heating  oil  aa  a  result  of  air  pollution  regu- 
lations. Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  such 
regulations  are  adopted  In  other  states  the 
demand  for  home  heating  oil  could  further 
skyrocket. 

(3).  Klectrlc  utlUtlea  In  New  England  and 
New  Tork  have  purchased  jet-type  turbine 
power  plants  to  drive  generators  to  produce 
Blectrlclty.  These  jet  engine  turbines  burn 
It 2  oil  and  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  con- 
version to  this  typa  of  equipment  could  by 
itaolf,  slgnlfleaDtiy  increase  damand  for  hcnne 
heating  oil. 
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<4).  Finally,  the  demand  for  #3  oil  Is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  developing  nat- 
ural gaa  shortage  In  the  U.  S.  Itila  la  one 
subject  on  which  tLe  industry,  majors  and 
Independent  producers,  all  seem  to  agree — ' 
there  la  going  to  be  an  incraaalng  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  Until  now,  gas  companies 
visited  with  a  squeeze  on  supplies  have  usu- 
ally preferred  to  cutback  on  their  sales  to 
Industrial  users  while  maintaining  their  da- 
llverles  to  home  consumers.  In  recent  weeks 
this  practice  has  been  challenged  by,  among 
others,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
urged  that  gaa  deliveries  to  Industries  be 
continued  because  hooM  owners  had  alter- 
nate energy  sources. 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  home  heata 
Ing  oil.  If  the  natural  gas  shortage  is  to  be 
partially  solved  by  the  conversion  of  these 
homes  to  heating  equipment  that  will  bum 
oil  Instead  of  gas,  than  a  further  demand  for 
home  heating  oil  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  all  these 
trends  point  In  one  direction.  None  of  us 
can  be  too  confident  of  the  adequacy  of  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  of  the  product  that 
we  are  dlscuving  here  this  morning.  It  Is 
clear  to  us  that  larger  volumes  of  hocne  heat- 
ing oil  must  be  allowed  entry  and  that  the 
Western  Hemispheric  restriction  on  such  Im- 
ports must  be  eliminated.  We  would  hope 
this  committee  will  make  recommendations 
to  this  effect  In  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

In  support  of  this  we  are  submitting  as 
an  attachment  to  this  testimony,  NKFI's 
statement  of  position  on  this  Issue,  dated 
May  10th.  Our  recommendations  at  this  time 
would  be  Identical  to  those  In  this  May  10th 
position  paper,  namely  : 

1.  Suspension  aa  soon  as  possible  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  purchase  limitation  In 
the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  for  Dlatrlet  1. 
This  win  enable  Independent  deepwater  ter- 
minal operators  to  purchase  more  reasonably 
priced  supplies  available  at  European  refin- 
eries. 

2.  An  Immediate  increase  In  the  Import 
level  under  the  No.  3  fuel  program  from 
40,000  barrels  per  day  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day. 

3.  An  Immediate  confirmation  that  the  No. 
2  fuel  program  will  be  extended  through 
1972. 

4.  On  January  1.  1973,  complete  decontrol 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  Imports  Into  District  I  (the 
Bast  Coast) . 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  recent  proposal  by 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  that  existing 
regulations  covering  the  importation  of  No.  0 
fuel  oU  be  amended.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
suggested  changes  or  Indeed  any  change,  that 
could  lead  to  a  relmpoeitlon  of  Import  re- 
strictions on  No.  6  fuel.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  Intent  of  the  proposed  rule 
change  and  believe  that  they  could  involve 
a  fundamental  shift  of  oil  Import  policy. 

The  East  Cout  currently  imports  some  90% 
of  Its  requirements  of  this  i»oduot  becauae 
U.  8.  refineries  have  systematically  reduced 
the  volume  of  No.  fl  fuel  oil  produced  over 
the  last  30  years.  At  present,  domestic  plans 
simply  do  not  come  anywhere  close  to  pro- 
ducing enough  No.  8  oil  to  meet  demands. 

The  liberalization  of  No.  8  oil  Import  quotas 
in  1986  was  a  direct  result  of  strong  and 
persistent  efforts  by  New  England  and  other 
East  Coast  Congressional  Delegations.  All  of 
the  benefit  from  that  extensive  and  protract- 
ed effort  la  now  being  Jeopardized.  When  a 
system  works  well  and  Imports  are  freely 
allowed,  it  seems  to  us  there  has  to  be  a 
reason  for  suddenly  changing  the  regulations. 
The  new  allocation  system  would  certainly 
be  more  ciunberaome  than  the  present  one. 
What  the  on  Import  Administration  appears 
to  be  doing  Is  arbitrarily  attempting  to  re- 
imposa  restnotlons  on  Imports  of  No.  8  fuel 
oU. 

We  hope  this  eommlttee  will  take  a  search- 
ing look  at  these  proposed  ragulatlons  and 
investigate  the  real  reaaons  for  the  pr(^;>08ed 
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relmpoeitlon  of  Import  restrictions  on  No.  6 
oil.  We  believe  the  proposed  amandmants  In- 
volve a  major  grant  dr  admlnlatratlve  au- 
thority. We  strongly  oppose  such  a  maaeure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  again  expisss  out 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  being  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  present  thla  testimony 
this  morning.  If  you  have  any  questions  oo 
any  part  of  thla  testimony.  Mr.  Biu-khardt, 
Mr.  Craft  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

STATnCENT    OF    PosmoN 

The  New  England  P*uel  Institute  is  an  as- 
sociation covering  the  six  sUte  area  with  a 
membership  of  1,100  independent  retail  home 
heating  oil  dealer-distributors.  Its  members 
seU  nearly  80%  of  the  No.  2  (home  heating) 
fuel  oil  in  New  England  and  are  retailers  of 
substantial  quantities  of  No.  6  (realdual) 
fuel  oil. 

The  Institute  commends  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  from  New  England  for 
their  untiring  and  effective  fight  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oil,  at  reiMonable 
prices,  for  the  consumers  of  our  area. 

The  Institute  is  grateful  for  the  efforts 
which  culminated  In  establishment  of  the 
special  program  allowing  for  Importation  of 
40,000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  3  fuel  Into  the 
Northeastern  states;  this  program  assured 
adequate  supplies  for  New  England  In  the 
Winter  of  19T0-71. 

Viewing  the  future,  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute  is  deeply  concerned  about  three 
aspects  relating  to  No.  3  fuel  oil. 

1.  Demand.  The  Oil  and  Oas  Journal  pro- 
jects a  10-16%  increase  In  demand  during  the 
latter  half  of  1971.  NEFI  agrees  with  this 
projection,  but  warns  that  It  could  prove  low 
for  the  New  England  area  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  record  demand  for  No.  3  fuel 
by  utilities;  increased  coasumptlon  by  small 
apartmeni,  and  factory  btuldlngs,  convert- 
ing from  No.  8  burners  to  meet  antl -pollu- 
tion standards;  Increased  use  of  No.  3  fuel 
In  blending  with  high  sulfur  No.  8  oil,  to 
meet  more  stringent  antl-pollutlon  rules  go- 
ing into  effect  during  1971-72. 

2.  Supply.  Because  of  high  nationwide  de- 
mand for  distillate  fuels,  domestic  refineries 
may  not  produce  adequate  amounts  for  the 
coming  winter.  The  supply  picture  In  the 
Caribbean  Is  bleak;  major  refiners  In  the 
area  will  have  little  product  available  for 
importation  Into  New  England  and  only  at 
very  high  prices. 

3.  Price.  Prospects  for  the  Winter  of  1971- 
72  are  not  good.  The  wholesale  (cargo)  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  Will  be  Increased  along  the 
East  Coast  by  1.3  cents  per  gallon  by  the 
end  of  1971.  These  price  moves  will  mean 
added  costs  to  consumers  of  New  England  ol 
•80  million  per  year. 

Recommendations 

The  New  England  Fuel  Institute  urges 
that  Federal  OU  Import  policies  be  changed 
to  meet  the  problems  outlined  above.  Spe- 
cifically we  recommend: 

1.  Suspension  on  or  before  June  1,  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  purchase  limitation  In 
the  No.  3  fuel  oil  program  for  District  I.  This 
will  enable  independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  to  purchase  more  reasonably  priced 
supplies  available  at  European  refineries. 

3.  An  Immediate  Increase  In  the  Import 
level  under  the  No.  3  fuel  program  from 
40,000  barrels  per  day  to  100.000  barrels  per 
day. 

3.  An  Inunedlate  confirmation  that  the 
No.  3  fuel  program  will  be  extended  through 
1973. 

4.  On  January  1,  1973,  complete  decontrol 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  Imports  into  District  I  (the 
Baat  Coast). 

STATSMxitT  or  AiTHtra  T.  8otn,e,  PaxanjxNT. 

IKDEPKNDCNT      FTTTI,      TCBMINAl.      OPEKATOaS 

AsaoczATtoN 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today. 
My  name  Is  Arthur  T.  Soule.  I  am  President 
of  the  Independent  a^lel  Terminal  Operators 
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A.saoolatlon;  I  am  also  Vice  President  of  the 
Patchogue  OU  Terminal  Corporation  of 
Brooklyn,  New  Tork,  an  Indspsndent  deep- 
water  terminal  serving  the  New  Tork  area. 

Before  beginning  my  formal  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shoiild  like  to  oommend  you,  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  aixd  the  Sen- 
ators, Congreamen  and  Governors  from  New 
England  and  the  Northeast  for  your  pteralstent 
fight  on  behalf  of  independent  marketers 
and  consumers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  It  has  been, 
as  you  know,  a  long,  hard  effort,  but  we  have 
made  progress.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  leadership,  for  the  aeries  of  fact-finding 
hearings  and  Inqvilrlee  into  the  problem  con- 
ducted by  this  Committee,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  public  officials  of  the 
N  )rthe.\stern  states. 

I  am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dependent Puel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion, whose  18  members  operate  oil  terminals 
along  the  East  Coasrt  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
A  list  of  members  Is  Included  with  my  state- 
ment (Attachment  A).  Our  members  own  or 
control  terminals  capable  of  receiving  ocean- 
going tankers,  and  none  is  affiliated  with  a 
major  oU  company.  All  are  qualified  partici- 
pants under  the  No.  3  fuel  oil  program 
established  last  year  by  Preaidentlal  Pro- 
claniatlons  3990  and  4018  and  Section  30  of 
the  Oil  Import  Regulation,  under  which 
40.000  b/d  of  home  heating  oil  Is  being  Im- 
ported into  District  I  (the  East  Coaat). 

I  should  like  to  dlsciiss  four  major  topics: 
first,  deep-water  terminal  operations  and  the 
history  of  our  part  of  the  oil  business;  second, 
the  No.  3  fuel  oil  import  program  Initiated 
iMt  year;  third,  the  current  situation  In  the 
fuel  oil  markets  of  the  Northeast;  and  fourth, 
oir  specific  recommendations  for  changes  In 
current  oil  Import  polldee. 

1.  THE  DKXPWATKB  TXXMrNAL  BTTSCNaSS 

A  deepwater  terminal  is  a  facility  com- 
posed of  a  dock  which  can,  as  I  have  Iztdl- 
cated,  receive  an  ocean-going  tanker;  hoses 
and  pipes  for  withdrawing  oil  from  the  ship; 
storage  tanks;  and  a  "rack"  or  loading  sys- 
tem through  which  oil  is  pumped  from  the 
storage  tanks  to  barges  for  further  shipment 
over  watsr,  oc  la  pumped  into  trucks  which 
carry  the  fuel  oil  to  homes.  A  deepwatar 
terminal  Is  the  Initial  point  In  the  distribu- 
tion systam  for  No.  3  fuel  oil  In  the  North- 
eastern states,  particularly  in  New  England. 
No.  a  fuel  oil  coming  Into  the  area  can  be 
either  shipped  from  a  U.S.  refinery  or  im- 
ported from  a  foreign  soiirce.  Parts  of  the 
Bast  Coast  are  also  served  by  pipelines  which 
transport  No.  3  fuel  from  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana, but  as  one  moves  farther  north,  the 
dependence  on  shlp-borxxe  supplies  baoomes 
greater;  and  all  the  fuel  oU  coming  Into  New 
England  arrives  by  water. 

Deepwater  terminals  can,  of  course,  be 
owned  by  major  oil  companies  or  by  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  like  ourselves.  We  com- 
pete with  the  major  (Ml  oomp«uilaa  at  the 
terminal  level;  In  other  busUiesses  this  would 
be  considered  the  wholeaale  level.  Where 
there  Is  vigorous  oompstltton,  the  Independ- 
ent retailer  or  Jobber  who  sells  oil  to  home- 
owners benefits  by  the  existence  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supiriy — that  Is,  ttie  majors 
and  ouraelvas.  The  experience  in  our  business 
has  been  that  where  the  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operator  la  strong,  ttte  Inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  market  down-tbe- 
llne  Is  also  strooig;  and  where  the  major  oil 
companies  dominate  they  generally  dominate 
or  own  the  distribution  system  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

Our  basic  problem  has  been  that  wa — the 
deepwater  tsnnlnai  operators — are  forced  to 
compete  at  the  terminal  level  with  the  ssme 
people  who  sail  us  products — the  major  oil 
compeoiles.  This  is  a  classic  competitive  prob- 
lem, with  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Oocnmlttee  is 
familiar.  The  particular  difficulty  in  this  caae 
is  that  tha  Federal  Oovammant— through 
the  OU  Import  Program — has  Intervaned  In 
the  market  place  and   distorted  the  oom- 
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patltdve  maohanlsm  in  favor  of  the  major  oU 
oompanles.  These  companies  haw  aooMs  to 
Imports  of  major  quantities  of  crude  oU.  For 
example.  In  1971,  one  major  oU  company 
alone  wUl  Import  more  oU  than  is  received  by 
all  the  Indepiandent  deepwater  tarmloal  op- 
eratc»a  along  the  Bast  Coast. 

We  have  always  been  vigorous  competitors 
and  beUeve  In  freedom  of  oompetlUon.  How- 
evo-,  since  1969,  when  the  Mandatary  OU 
Import  Program  was  placed  into  effect,  the 
Federal  Oorernment  has  made  decision  after 
decision  on  import  policy  questions  In  favor 
of  the  large  integrated  oU  companlee.  One 
exception,  as  this  Committee  knows,  was 
Proclamation  3990  Issued  by  President  Nixon 
on  June  17,  1970  which,  for  the  first  time, 
recognized  the  special  competitive,  price  and 
supply  problems  of  No.  3  fuel  oU  In  the 
Northeastern  states.  We  ware  understandably 
very  pleased  at  the  President's  aetlon. 

Unfortunately,  the  major  oil  companies 
moved  swiftly  to  assure  that  the  Inyxnt  al- 
locations which  we  received  did  not  pro- 
vide the  expected  benefits. 

I  will  discuss  these  problems  In  a  moment, 
but  thought  I':  might  be  useful  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  to  have  a  brief  history  of  the  inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  heating  oO  market. 
Soon  after  World  War  II,  the  major  oU  com- 
panlee found  themselves  with  a  surplus  of 
heating  oil,  and  In  order  to  assure  full  con- 
sumption of  this  oU,  encouraged  us  and 
other  Independent  marketers  at  fuel  oU  to 
develop  facilities — particularly  deepwater  ter- 
minals— ^through  which  thla  oU  could  be  mar- 
keted. This  we  did  and  many  at  us  built 
strong,  successful  businesses.  And  the  major 
oU  comptmles  provided  us  with  ample  sup- 
plies, on  long  term  and.^or  annual  contract  at 
reasonable  prices  from  their  domestic  refin- 
eries. 

However,  conditions  began  to  change  after 
1969  under  the  impact  of  the  OU  Import  Pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  import  controls  was  to 
raUe  the  cost  ot  crude  oU  to  refinarles:  the 
higher  prices,  in  turn,  forced  a  ra-«xamlna- 
tlon  of  refinery  economics.  As  a  result,  the 
refiners  sought  the  maximum  monetary  yield 
from  each  barrel  of  crude  oU  and  thus  made 
every  effort  to  maximize  the  production  of 
gasoline — the  product  yielding  the  highest 
profit.  Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1980"s, 
more  and  more  refiners  InstaUed  sophisti- 
cated hydro-cracking  equipment  which  up- 
ped  gaadlne  output  and  steadUy  reduced 
the  refinery  yield  of  No.  6  and  No.  3  fuel 
oUs. 

Assured  supplies  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  were  grad- 
uaUy  withdrawn  from  the  independent  seg- 
ment of  the  market;  much  of  the  remaimng 
No.  a  fuel  oU  pnxtuot  was  fed  tiirough  the 
major  oil  companies  outlets.  Beglnnlnc  In 
the  Winter  of  1966-67.  many  of  our  members 
were  forced  Increasingly  to  rely  on  the  spot 
market  for  supplies,  as  contracts  were  term- 
inated by  the  majors.  Many  terminal  opera- 
tors experienced  absolute  shortsages  of  prod- 
uct, and  many  deepwater  terminal  tanks 
were  empty  for  weeks  during  the  several  re- 
cent winters. 

An  equally  critical  trend  of  recent  years — 
for  both  terminal  operators  and  consumers- 
has  been  steady  upward  climb  In  the  price 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil.  In  August  1964,  the  cargo 
price  charged  by  the  major  oil  companies 
was  8  3  cents  per  gallon;  in  May  1971  it  was 
11.1  cents  per  gallon  and  by  January  1,  1973, 
Is  schediUed  to  reach  13.1  cents.  Thus,  In  the 
period  of  8  years,  the  cargo  price  for  this 
vital  product  has  Increased  more  than  40 ''f. 

Further  evidence  of  our  competitive  prob- 
lems was  the  continuing  dlsappearanea  of 
independent  deepwater  tarmlnal  operators 
through  acquisition  by  the  major  oU  com- 
panies, as  the  majors  expanded  their  out- 
lets and  control  of  the  heating  oU  markets 
along  the  East  Coast.  Attached  to  my  state- 
ment is  a  list  of  Independent  deepwater  ter- 
minal operators  who  have  be«n  acquired  bj 
the  majors  since  1959  (Attachment  B). 

With  many  of  oxir  mnnbers  (Usappsarlng. 
supplies  growing  tight,  prices  Moaiatthg,  and 
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our  competitive  situation  worsening,  we  re- 
evaluated our  situation  and  decided  In  1908 
to  form  the  Indopendant  Fuel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association.  Our  efforts  have  met 
with  some  success.  But  as  I  wUl  outline 
btiow,  we  stUl  face  many  problems. 

2.    NO.    3    rOKL    OIL    PaOCSAM 

As  I  indicated,  a  major  recognition  of  omx 
problems  was  provided  by  President  Nixon 
last  year  with  the  promulgation  of  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  3990.  That  Proclama- 
tion provided  that  40,000  b/d  of  No.  3  fuel 
oU  could  be  imported  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1970  from  Western  Hemisphere 
refineries,  by  independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  and  certain  other  marketers  who 
did  business  In  District  I  (the  Baat  Coaat 
from  Maine  to  Florida).  The  Program  was 
extended — at  the  40,000  b/d.  level — throuch 
1071. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Program  has 
not  had  the  expected  Impact  on  prices  or 
competition.  Soon  after  the  Preaidentlal  an- 
nouncement, the  major  oil  companies — that 
is  the  two  which  dominate  the  Caribbean 
market — raised  the  No.  2  fuel  oU  prices 
sharply.  A  chart  of  those  price  moves  Is  in- 
cluded as  Attachment  C.  In  fact,  the  prices 
which  we  paid  for  this  product  during  the 
past  Winter  were  so  high  that  the  delivered 
cost  of  the  oil  from  Caribbean  refineries  to 
New  York  and  Boston  was  about  the  same  aa 
the  delivered  cost  of  oil  from  Texas  and 
Loulaiana  refineries.  Because  there  was  no 
slRnlflcaut  price  differential,  the  program 
did  little  to  strengthen  our  competitive  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  the  major  oil  companies  or  to 
provide  price  reUef  for  consumers. 

The  new  program  did,  however,  have  a  ma- 
jor impact  on  supply;  this  past  Winter — for 
the  first  time  In  6  years — there  were  no  short- 
ages or  threats  of  shortages  In  the  Northeast 
at  any  time.  For  this  we,  and  all  of  the 
Northeast,  were  grateful. 

The  reason  the  program  has  not  been 
fiUiy  effective  Is  very  clear.  As  I  menUoned 
above,  the  No.  3  fuel  oU  which  we  Import 
must  be  "manufactured  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  crude  oU  produced  In  the 
Western  Heml^here".  This  effectively  limits 
us  to  the  Caribbean,  and  to  a  market  where 
two  major  oU  companlea  control  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  refining  capacity.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  fully  effective,  if  the  goals 
which  the  President  established  are  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  be  freed  from  this  restric- 
tion; we  must  be  able  to  piu-chase  oU  from 
any  free  world  source  on  the  same  basis  as 
purchasers  of  crude  oil. 

On  February  3,  1971  we  formally  requested 
General  Oeorge  A.  Lincoln,  Chairman  of  the 
OU  Policy  Committee,  to  suspend  the  West- 
ern Hernl^here  purchaae  limitation;  on 
April  14  we  provided  additional  Information 
and  asked  that  a  decision  be  made  m  the 
near  f  uttire. 

In  reroorse,  the  OU  Policy  Committee  and 
the  OlBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Inl- 
tiated  a  study  of  the  No.  3  fuel  oU  situation 
and  commendaWy  sent  to  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  and  to  tbe  major  oil 
companies  questionnaires  designed  to  gather 
factual  information  about  the  true  state 
of  the  market.  Unfortunately,  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach 
a  decision;  one  of  the  reasons,  we  under- 
stand, is  the  major  work -load  placed  upon 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  as  a 
rssult  of  the  President's  New  Economic  Pol- 
ley  announced  on  August  16. 

We  hope  that  a  decision  wUl  be  forthcom- 
ing In  the  very  near  future.  We  need  access 
to  European  refineries*  and  we  need  addi- 
tional Imports  If  this  program  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  effective.  We  understand  the 
reasons  for  delay,  but  the  Winter  wUl  be  upon 
us  soon  and  we  must  have  ezKmgh  time  to 


•Attachmsnt  D  compares  delivered  prices 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  from  the  CaitMiean  mnd 
Europe.  .'   .    „. 
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plan  •ffectlTtly  for  Uie  ImporUtlon  of  fulB- 
eumt  qtumtlttflB  Of  naaonably  prtoed  oU. 

Is  maauamtf,  tfa*  fnuB«-«crk  tUMi  b«Mi  es- 
tabllsbed  for  ui  offasttTe  import  program  for 
No.  S  fud  oU  Into  tb*  Bast  Coast.  Wbat  we 
seek,  as  I  shall  Indicate,  Is  improTement  and 
expansion  of  tbat  program. 

a.  THS  coaaaMT  arroATioN 
I  sboold  like  to  take  a  motnent  to  describe 
the  current  situation  In  the  Mo.  a  fuel  oil 
market  as  we  see  it. 

Pint,  aa  to  prices.  There  to  no  dear  indica- 
tion ss  to  what  will  happen  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  price  freeae  In  mld-NoTember, 
but  as  thli  OodBunlttM  knowa,  tba  Humtda  OU 
Company  last  Sprlnc;  annotinoed  that  It 
would  plaoe  Into  effect  a  series  of  cargo  price 
Increases  by  the  end  of  this  year  that  would 
add  1  eent  per  gallon  to  the  wholesala  price. 
This,  If  carried  out,  would  obviously  have  a 
major  Inflationary  impact. 

In  addition,  last  Spring  the  Humble  Oil 
Company  and  other  major  marketers  removed 
the  differential  between  the  barge  and  the 
cargo  (I.e.  terminal)  price  for  No.  a  fuel  oil. 
This  may  not  seem  like  much,  nor  to  It  readily 
understandable  to  the  public,  but  wbat  It 
means  to  us  Is  that  the  major  oil  oomptuiles 
are  using  their  market  power  and  market 
control  to  eliminate  the  profit  margin  from 
a  segment  of  business  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  independent  deepwater  terminal  opera- 
tor. We  have  customarily  sold  a  portion  of 
No.  a  fuel  oU  through  a  distribution  chain 
which  runs  from  our  deepwater  terminal  fa- 
cilities to  a  barge  operator  for  further  ship- 
ment by  water  up  smaller  rivers.  Needless  to 
say,  at  each  stage  along  the  system,  a  price 
differential  must  exist  if  the  seller  is  to  make 
any  profit.  Independent  terminal  operators 
must  make  profit  at  each  particular  reseller 
level.  In  this  case,  by  removing  the  differen- 
tial between  one  reseller  stage  and  another — 
that  is,  the  cargo  level  and  the  barge  level — 
the  majors  have  placed  us  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage,  which  has  had  a  severe  impact 
on  our  ability  to  stay  In  bualnem. 

We  would  have  no  problem  with  this  devel- 
opment if  it  occurred  in  a  free  market  and 
if  we  did  not  have  to  depend  on  our  direct 
competitors,  the  majors,  for  our  supplies  and 
If  we  had  free  8M;cess  to  overseas  supplies.  But, 
as  I  have  described,  this  is  not  the  case.  And 
this  recent  developn^ent  underscores  once 
again  the  need  for  •  more  effective  import 
program  for  No.  a  fuel  oil. 

As  for  supplies  of  No.  3  fuel  oil  In  the 
coming  Winter,  a  precise  answer  Is  not  pos- 
sible. There  are  many  hidden  factors  and 
unknown  trends.  But  we  do  know  that  there 
will  be  a  significant  Increase  in  demand. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  projects  an  in- 
crease during  the  October -Oeoember  period 
o{  10%  over  1970.  We  believe  this  conserv- 
ative, due  to  a  nxunber  of  factors:  First, 
the  increased  use  of  No.  2  for  blending  to 
make  low  suUur  rMldual  fuel  oil  to  meet 
the  antl-pollutlon  standards  now  going  into 
effect  In  the  Northeastern  states.  8econd,  the 
installation  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  burning  equip- 
ment— in  plaoe  of  No,  6  aquipment — by 
apartment  houses,  Indusuial  plants  and  util- 
ities. Our  members  hav«  noted  a  sharp  in- 
crease In  demand  for  No.  a  fuel  frocn  many 
new  users  this  year;  most  are  ooosumers 
who  bad  formetly  purobaaed  No.  6  oil  In 
large  quaoitltlea.  Third,  a  shift  to  No.  3  and 
No.  8  oU  by  major  users,  auoh  as  utUiUaa 
who  had  formerly  relied  on  gas.*  The  grow- 
ing shortage  of  natural  gas  is  expected  to 
place  addad  pressure  on  No.  a  and  low-sul- 
phur Ho.  6  fuel  supplies,  as  more  and  more 
users  turn  to  fuel  oU  as  the  source  of  power. 

As  la  obvious  from  the  factors  entered 
above,  the  major  cause  of  the  esnslstinn  In 
Mo.  a  lual  oU  demand  to  Uu  aaii-i>oUutlan 
regulations  going  into  effect.  Fuel  oil  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  must  have  a  sulfur  con- 


*  See  Attacbmntt  ■. 
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tent  of  no  mom  than  J»  of  1%;  In  OonaaoU- 
cut.  Bhods  Island  and  parts  of  Maoeaotau- 
setts.  the  maximum  is  1%;  In  other  parts 
of  MX— ohMseits.  K  to  %  c<  1%. 

Mo.  %  fuel  oU  to  by  lu  natura  a  low-sulf ox 
product,  with  a  sulfur  level  of  below  .8  of 
1%:  thus  it  will  be  In  tncrsaalng  itsmand 
for  dlreot  burning  and  for  Mimdlng  with 
high  sulfur  No.  6  oil. 

In  summary,  it  is  dear  to  us  that  No.  a 
fuel  oil  demand  will  rise  sharply  ttato  Win- 
ter, and  a  crisis  could  develop,  parttoutarty 
If  the  weather  to  extivmeiy  cold.  Our  bartc 
view  to  that  no  r.hanoea  should  be  taken  in 
view  of  past  supi^y  problems  that  have 
pli^^ed  the  Nortbea&tem  states.  That  to  why 
we  beUoTe  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  aboukt 
move  and  move  quickly  to  assure  a  slcnifl- 
eantly  higher  level  of  Imports,  to  assure 
that  regardless  ot  tbe  swings  of  demand  there 
will  l>e  enough  oU — at  reasonable  prlcee — for 
every  homeowner  in  the  coming  Winter. 

Before  turning  to  our  specllk:  reoommanda- 
tlons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
word  about  No.  fl  fuel  oil.  tmmt  month  the 
Oil  IxBifort  Adminletratton  issued  propoaed 
regulations  whlob  we  believe  would  mark 
a  major  shift  in  U.S.  lmp(vt  poliolee  re- 
garding tbto  rltal  product.  The  propoead 
regulattooa  w<ould  establish  a  new  system  of 
aUooatfcMi  whioh  would  set  oelllng  on  Imfmrte 
and  provide  the  OIA  with  tiie  means,  if  it 
should  so  decide,  for  placing  sharp  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  Import  alloeatlona  ol  No.  6  oU  Into 
Bast  Coast.  Thto  to  an  Issue  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  N«w  England  and  the  oth«-  states 
of  the  Northeast  which  depend  heavily  on 
Imported  supplies  of  No.  8  oil.  It  to  a  matter 
whioh  should  not  be  decided  by  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration  through  Federal  Raglster 
procedures,  but  rather  through  a  thorough 
and  searching  examination  by  the  OU  Policy 
Committee,  the  OlBoe  of  Kmergenoy  Pre- 
parednees  and  othar  sgeneles  and  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  members  of  Congress, 
l^st  to  why  we  are  filing  oonmwnts  with  the 
OU  Iteport  Administration  opposing  any 
change  In  the  current  aUooatlon  system.  We 
hope  that  the  Committee  wUl  snpport  thto 
position  and  alert  the  pubUc  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  propoeed  residual  fuel  oU  allooa- 
tlon  system. 

4.  BXcoiuauntATioifs 

The  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Aseoctatlon  baa  made  its  reoommendationa 
formally  to  the  OU  PoUcy  Oommlttea  and  as 
I  have  indicated,  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
acted  upon  In  the  near  futiua.  For  the  oon- 
venlence  of  the  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
include  in  the  Baoord  a  sertee  of  submissions 
which  wa  bava  made  to  the  Ofltoe  of  Kmer- 
ganey  PrepandneM  and  Um  OU  PoUoy  Com- 
mittee which  contain  those  requests.  In 
order  to  save  the  time  of  the  OoomUttee  this 
morning,  I  should  like  to  summarlzs  them 
briefly: 

Fint,  the  No.  a  fuel  oU  Import  program 
should  be  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  OU 
Import  Program.  The  No.  3  program  Is  pres- 
ently viewed  as  "experLmental"  and  "tem- 
porary", subject  to  ezteitolon  or  canoellatlon 
at  any  time.  For  example,  the  Imports  of  No.  a 
fuel  oould  be  cut  off  on  January  1,  107a.  We 
are  obviously  un&ble  to  plan  effectively  or  to 
make  Intelligent  long-range  decisions.  In 
Short,  It's  not  a  good  way  to  do  business. 

If  the  program  to  established  on  a  per- 
manent baato  with  a  significant  level  of  Im- 
ports assured,  we  would  be  prepared  to  make 
major  Inveatments  In  terminal  storage  fa- 
cllltiea.  This  Increased  storage  capacity  would 
be  oonstotent  with  the  national  security  ob- 
jectives of  the  Oil  Import  Program  and  would 
guarantee  that  ample  suppUas  of  heating 
fuato  were  always  available  in  the  North- 
eastern aUtas.  In  addition,  these  new  In- 
vastmenta  would  mean  substantial  employ- 
meat  for  oonatructton  personal  In  the  New 
Tork  and  Maw  XaglaBd  areas. 

S*ooh4.  the  Waatara  Hamtopbara  rurnhaas 
UialUttoa  abauM  ba  reowTed.  ao  tbU  Mo.  3 
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fuel  oU  oan  ba  Imported  at  tba  moat  eoopatt* 
tlve  prices.  No.  a  fual  oU  to  la  short  supply 
Ui  the  OaUbbeaa.  axkd  what's  avalUMe  to  sa- 
pensive.  Access  to  a  wider  ranga  of  auppUaa 
in  other  parts  of  the  Fraa  Woild  wttl  ■aauii 
that  the  Import  program  aablaraa  tba  goaia 
estsMiahed  by  the  Freaklant~'*to  aUevlata . . . 
the  price,  the  auKily  and  the  eompatttlw 
sltoation  in  oonneetloB  with  No.  a  fud  oil . . . 
on  tba  East  Ooaat.  particularly  Nsw  ""gb^ml 
and  the  BUddla  Atlantic  autea." 

Third,  the  Import  levels  of  No.  a  fuel  Into 
Dtottlct  X  should  be  raised  to  a  lev«  of  80,- 
000  to  lOOjOOO  b/d.  At  tbto  level,  thera  couM 
be  a  atgnlffoant  impact  on  prices  and  oompe- 
titlon — and  we  would  ba  prepared  to  embark 
upon  the  storage  expansion  program  out- 
lined above. 

Fourth,  we  urge  that  thaee  deelslaas  be 
made  promptly,  so  that  wq  may  plan  effec- 
tively for  the  coming  Winter;  so  that  we  may 
pumhaae  the  reaaonably  prtoed  oU  now  avau- 
abla  at  Kuropaan  raflnarlaa  and  ao  that  we 
may  begin  to  restore  our  indapendant  busl- 
nessas  sa  strong  oompatltlve  faotors  In  tbe 
fuel  oU  markets  of  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Obaliman,  in  eoneluaAon,  I  should  Ilka 
to  thank  you  and  the  mambws  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee for  your  continuing  efforts  on  bataatf 
of  tbe  marketers  and  oonsumsrs  of  it^^^wg 
oU.  We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  today  and  wUl  be  pleaeed 
to  respond  to  any  queetlona  that  you  may 
have. 

ATTACHMSWT    A — MElCBXaS,    INDXFXmiKNT    rtTSL 

TaxMiNAL  oncasToas  assocution 

Belcher  OU  Company,  Miami,  Florida; 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corp..  Chelsea.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bums  Brothers  Preferred,  Inc..  Brooklyn, 
New  Tork;  NorthvUle  Industries,  Corp..  Mel- 
vlUe,  New  York. 

Cinuo  Brothers  Terminal,  Inc.,  Bronx,  New 
Tork;  Patehogue  OU  Terminal  Corp.,  Brook- 
lyi^  New  Tork. 

Colonial  OU  Industrtea,  Inc.,  Savannah, 
Oaorgla;  Boas  Terminal  Corp.,  Bayonna,  New 
Jersey. 

Deepwater  OU  Terminal,  Qulney,  Massa- 
ehusatta;  Seaboard  Bnterprtaea,  Ine.,  South 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

■aatem  Seaboard  Petroleum  Co.,  Zno.; 
JacksonvlUe,  Florida;  Union  OU  Company  of 
Boston.  Revere,  Maasaehusetts. 

Olbbs  OU  Company,  Severs,  Maasacbu- 
aetts;  Webber  Tanks,  Inc.,  Buokqxwt,  Maine. 

Meenan  OU  Company,  M«w  Tork,  Maw 
Tork;  WyaU.  Inc.,  Mew  Hayan,  Ccemeotlaut. 

ATTACHMXirr  B mOKPXNDXNT  DCZRWAIXB  TIS- 

MnrAi,  opxaATOBs  AcotmaD  bt  majos  on, 
coicpsmBB  AHD  txrmTMSsa  m  mw  nroLAiri), 

NTW  TOaK-NTW  nStSXT,  AND  OBOBGIA-rLOamA 
AJIKAS  SINCr  1959 

New  STifftand 

AUantlo  Sales  Terminal  Corp.,  Portsmouth, 
NJI.,  SbeU   (^;>rague). 

Ballard  OU  Co.,  Mew  Haven.  Conn..  Amer- 
ada Hess. 

Bucklsy  Bros.,  Bridgeport.  Conn..  ShaU. 

C.  H.  Sprague  A  Sons.  Boston.  Maas.,  SbeU. 

Ford  OU  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taxaoo. 

Hartol  Petroleum  Corp..  from  Maasaobu- 
setts  to  North  OaroUna  (18  termUMUs).  Tka- 
nsoo. 

Hoffamn  Fuel  Ca.  Maw  Haven.  Oonn., 
StatKlardof  Cal. 

Jenny  Manufacturing  Co..  Boston.  Mn-r 
Cities  Servloe. 

Paragon  OU.  from  Rhode  Island  to  Maw 
Jersey.  Texaco. 

State  Fual.  Boaton.  Mass..  Amerada  Haas. 

T.A  J>.  Jones,  New  Haven.  Ooan.,  Oulf . 

Whlta  Fuel  Corp.,  Boston.  Maas..  Texaoo. 

New  Yotk'Nett  Jersey 

(In  addition  to  Hartol  and  Paragon,  hstad 

above) 

Blue  Bldge  Fual.  Maw  Tork.  M.T.,  Taa»oo. 

Coastal  Petrolaum.  Mawark,  M.J..  Ooatt« 
neotaL 
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Deapwmtar  OO  Oo.  (WhaM  OO).  BrtMAlyn, 

NT..  Amoco. 

Mid  Hudson  OU  Co.,  Poughkeqisle.  M.T.. 
Amerada  Hesa. 

Tappan  Tanker  Terminal,  Inc.,  Haatlngs- 
on-Hudaon,  MobU, 

Georffta-norida 

Delhi   Taylor  OU   Co.,   JacksonvlUe.  Via.. 
Amerada  Heas. 

Southern  State  OU  Co.,  JaokaonvlUe.  na» 
Triangle  Reflnerlea. 

Southland  OU  Corp.,  Bavannab.  Oa.,  BlgnaJ 
OUCo. 

ATTACHMENT  C-NO.  ?  FUEL  OIL,  POSTED  CARGO 
PRICE.  CARIBBEAN  PORTS 

(In  CMti  per  f  sUool 
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Esse  Arstn. 

NtthartanSi. 

•.I. 


SiMll 

Cardan. 
Vaoeniai 


Jun«30,  1»70 

July  30.  1970 

Aug.  17.  1S70 

Nov.  25,  1J70 

Jan  4.  1971  

June  16.  1971 

Jundll.  1971 

Aug.  4.  1971 

Aus.  16.  1971.... 


i.i 

C.5 

7.5 

7.5 

<.S 

«.5 

S.0 

9.5 

9.5 

9  5 

10.0 

9.0 

10.0 

10.2 

9.5 

la; 

9.5 

9.7 

Sosrts:  PIctl'i  OHgrta  Pries  Servie*. 

AHACHMCNT  0 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES,  NO.  2  FUa  OIL-EUROPE  AND  THE 
CARIBBEAN 


P*  osnta  per  fillottl 


Eufop*       CanbbMR 
(Italy)  (Aruba) 


I   Postgd  prices: 

F.ob 7.3 

Fruglrt »1.2 

Deiivtrsd  to  Boston 

(cwhidini  duty) .  '1.5 

f.oA 7.J-7.5 

Frsiiht '1.2 

Dtlivered  to  Bostoa 

(eidudinj  doty) •«.5-17 


'9.5 
.9 


18.4 


8.8-9.0 
.9 


9.7-9.9 


'  EsM  posting:  Sholl  is  higticr. 

.'  Back-haul  ratt. 

>  Oolfvorod  prlcss  from  Rotterdam  and  England  ara  the  stmt; 
the  fob  price  is  slifhtly  higher,  the  freight  nte  from  Nofthera 
Europe  to  Beston  n  stifMly  lower. 

Source:  Ptatt'f  OilcrMi  Price  Service,  August  4,  1971. 

ATTACHMENT    «,    K«W    TOSK    TUm,    SKPTSMSn 
1S72 

Gas   shortaoe   is   pinching   Con   Sdlaon 
(By  Peter  Klhse) 

The  ma]or  supplier  of  natiual  gas  for 
the  metropoUtan  area  has  told  (3onaoUdated 
Edison  and  other  utilities  that  It  cannot 
meet  all  its  commitments  at  present  and  may 
have  to  fall  short  by  10  per  cent  on  tbe 
supply  due  here  this  winter. 

The  dilBcultles  of  the  suppUer,  the  Trans- 
conUnental  Oaa  Pipe  Uxia  Company,  were 
disclosed  yesterday  In  a  report  to  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  from  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  chatr- 
Rian  of  the  State  PubUe  Serrioe  (Commission. 

Prom  June  1  to  July  4,  the  report  noted, 
Transco  reduced  its  scheduled  deliveries  by 
7  per  cent.  Con  Bdison,  In  turn,  has  cut  Its 
daUy  use  of  natural  gas  by  a  third  slnos  Aug. 
13,  Mr.  Swldler  noted. 

The  P  AO.  aiaaliman  reported  that  TTansoo 
had  said  that  tta  gas  sources  "depleted  un- 
expectedly Cast"  and  that  naw  aouroea  were 
falling  short. 

Purchase  approval  sought 

"Ws  are  intensively  tnvssttgatlng  this 
threat  to  gas  consumers  in  New  Tork  City  and 
elsewhert  along  the  East  Ooaat,"  Mr.  Swldler 
added. 


Ih  Houston,  John  8.  Burton,  Tranaoo  aan- 
lor  vice  president,  said  the  pipeline  company 
had  filed  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  on  Monday  asking  it  to  lift  a 
present  limit  on  the  company's  purchase  of 
higher-cost  Texas  gas. 

Tbe  PubUc  Service  Commission,  in  A]i>any. 
said  ths  Federal  Power  Commission  had  oallsd 
a  conference  for  Sept.  17  In  Washington  for 
pipeline  companies  serving  the  Norttaaaat. 
ss  weU  as  for  utUlty  regulating  bodies,  to 
explore  the  7'ransco  situation  and  other 
problems. 

Per  tbe  last  year  or  more,  the  gas  Industry 
has  reported  a  squeeae,  with  demajad  Increas- 
ing whUe  new-weU  drlUing  has  faUsn  off, 
assertedly  In  part  because  of  Federal  pricing 
poUcies. 

The  P.S.C.  has  been  investigating  whether 
it  should  set  up  a  priority  system  for  new 
customers  or  even  curtaU  present  uses  of 
gas.  Its  next  hearing  Is  due  in  Albany  on 
Sept,  22. 

Deliveries  cut  7  pet. 

Traneoo  supplies  more  than  70  per  oent 
of  Con  Edison's  gas.  WUllam  Wall,  the  utu- 
ity's  senior  vice  president  for  gas  operations, 
said  the  pipeline  concern  had  first  told  utili- 
ties here  It  oould  meet  only  93  per  oent  of 
Its  oommitmenta. 

The  resulting  7  per  oent  curtailment  in 
deliveries  during  June  was  followed  by  a 
June  30  order  by  the  Federal  Power  C!om- 
misston  allowing  Transoo  to  buy  Its  esti- 
mated emergency  need  for  the  1971-3  sea- 
son— 43.4  blUlon  cubic  feet — from  tbe 
Nueoee  Industrial  Oas  Company  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  company  is  an  intrastate  sup- 
plier, normally  free  of  Federal  regulation  tod 
reportedly  Insistent  on  staying  that  way.  The 
resulting  price  was  said  here  to  be  about  a 
third  higher  than  T'ransoo's  Louisiana  sup- 
ply costs. 

Tbe  higher  costs  of  gas  purchases  are 
passed  along  automatically  to  oonsumers  in 
biUs  here.  One  utility  source  estimated  that 
ao  per  cent  of  the  oost  to  a  customer  here 
is  tbe  coat  in  the  field,  the  rest  representing 
delivery  across  I,8(X>  miles  and  locaUy. 

On  about  Aug.  11.  Mr.  WaU  said,  Transco 
reported  that  its  supply  gap  was  recurring 
and  asked  utilities  here  to  curtail  their  use 
of  the  gas. 

Con  Bdison.  according  to  Mr.  WaU,  cut 
back  its  summer  dally  use  of  860  milUon 
cubic  feet  by  66  million,  but  it  has  notified 
Transco  that  It  will  have  to  reduce  this  cut- 
back to  85  mUIion  cubic  feet  today. 

Ccn  Edison's  cutback  has  been  mainly  in 
the  use  of  gas  for  its  own  power  plants:  it 
is  substituting  oil  instead. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  (Jas  Company  said 
that  by  halting  Interruptlble  service  to  cus- 
tomers. It  had  refrained  from  taking  24  mU- 
llon  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day,  to  aUow  Transco 
to  buUd  up  needed  prewlnter  storage. 

The  Long  Island  Lighting  (Company  said 
It  had  relinquished  two  billion  cubic  feet 
scheduled  for  delivery  by  Transoo  in  Au- 
gust, September  and  October. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  PubUc  Service  Electric 
and  Oas  Company  aald  that  any  shortage  It 
faced  might  be  met  by  invoking  ctistpmeiB' 
Interruptlble  service  contracts. 


GYPSY  MOTH  SEX  LURE  TO  BE 
TESTED  BY  PENN  STATK 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

oy  pawKsTCvaatxa 

IN  THX  SXaVATK  OF  TBS  UNl'lUJ  STATES 
Wednetdm.  September  29,  197 1- 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Prteldent.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  a  synthetic 
sex  lure  of  the  fypsy  moth  wffl  be  tested 
under  a  |S91,000  oooperatiTe  a^redixieiit 


between  the  0JS.  Department  of  Api- 
culture and  the  Pennsylvania  Agricnl- 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  State 
College. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  several  years 
about  the  eeriouB  environmental  damage 
caused  by  tbe  gypsy  moth,  which  is  a 
major  threat  to  forests  and  ornamental 
trees  in  the  Northeast  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  workhi«  with  the  Na- 
tional Gypsy  Moth  Advisory  Council  In 
attempting  to  find  solutlans  to  this  criti- 
cal proUem  and  to  provide  sufflclent 
Federal  funds  to  carry  out  the  neeessuy 
research. 

The  damage  caused  by  these  insects  Is 
done  during  the  caterpillar  stage.  Areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  cormecticlit,  New  Jer- 
sey, tad  New  Tork  were  particularly 
hard  hit  this  summer,  m  ticX,  Henry  M. 
Nixon,  director  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
Industry  in  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlciUture,  has  described  the 
gypsy  moth  as'^tne  No.  1  insect 
problem  in  Pennsylvania.  As  an  example 
as  how  the  damage  caused  by  the  pest 
has  Increased,  in  Pennsylvania  there 
were  800  acres  of  heavy  defoliation  in 
1969;  In  1970, 10.000  acres;  and  this  year, 
190,500  swsres. 

WhUe  there  has  been  some  protective 
aerial  spraying  with  an  insecticide,  there 
has  been  some  objection  to  the  continued 
use  of  ihl»  maans  of  -controUlxtg  the  In- 
sect, because  of  envtremneotal  oonslda*- 
ations.  Thus,  the  devel(vimeat  ef  a  ajoa- 
thetio  lure  called  dlsparture  looks  very 
promising  as  a  method  to  safely  contetd 
the  caterpUlara. 

The  study  authorized  by  USDA  at  Penn 
State  will  take  about  2^  years,  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  gypsy  moth  can  be 
controlled  before  more  severe  damage  Is 
done  to  our  valuable  forested  aref^  as 
well  as  to  trees  In  residential  sections. 


SEJVEN  YEARS   AND   187  DAYS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  ytMBsxBM. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this 
date  It  has  been  7  years  and  187  days 
since  the  first  American  was  taken  luls- 
oner  in  Vietnam.  For  7  years  and  187 
days  the  families  and  friends  at  over 
1,600  American  servlcaaen  have  suf- 
fered the  terrible  mental  anpilKli  of  not 
knowing  whether  their  loved  ones  are 
being  held  prisoner,  or  are  dead.  Only 
bits  and  pieces  of  inf  ormatlan  have  been 
released  from  Hanoi  on  the  prisoners, 
and  this  has  been  only  when  it  suited 
their  own  propaganda  puipoees. 

The  moat  tragic  asp«ot  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  It  Is  iinnwiweery.  "Hie  Ge- 
neva Conventfcm,  to  ^i^il^  North  Viet- 
nam Is  s  party,  calls  for  the  relea«e  of 
the  jiames  of  prisoners,  the  physlaal  re- 
lease of  the  sick  and  wounded,  tbe  reg- 
ular flow  of  mail,  the  proper  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  the  intemaUonal  in- 
apectloa  of  prisaner-of-war  teetlltleB. 
All  nations  are  to  ahlde  by  this  Otm- 
ventl(m.  E^en  Nazi  Oeitnany  generally 
lived  up  to  these  provisions.  But  IVorth 
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Vleinam  has  not  oomptted  with  a  single 
article  of  the  Convention,  and  ihowB  no 
sign  of  belnr  willing  to  do  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  negotiations 
at  Parte  will  produce  aome  accorU  on  the 
release  of  prisoners.  Failing  this,  I  can 
only  pray  that  the  continued  concern  of 
the  American  people,  and  even  a  mini- 
mal regard  for  international  opinion  and 
human  decency,  will  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  at  least  live  up  to  their 
obligations  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tioo.  If  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  mean  what 
they  say  about  a  deaire  lor  peace,  they 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate good  faith  by  beginning  to  release 
prisoners  in  proportion  to^  the  number 
of  American  troops  withdrawn.  The  pris- 
oners and  their  families  have  suffeied 
enough.  It  is  pointless  and  Inhumane  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue  to  use 
them  as  pawns. 


GENERAL  STILWELL'S  WAR  WITH 
THE  MEDICS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHWITZ 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THI  HOTTSE  OF  RKPBI^SENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  BCHMITZ.  Mr.  apenker.  the  fol- 
lowing article  wWch  appeared  in  the 
September  1971  edition  of  Medical  Opin- 
ion magaisine  throws  some  light  on  the 
career  of  Oen.  Joseph  Stllwell.  This 
article  Is  particularly  timely  since  the 
question  at  China  is  once  again  a  center 
of  attention : 

OeifBuz,  SntwBx's  Wm  Wtrn  thx  Mtmcs 
(By  WUllam  ft.  Crosby.  M.D.) 

(Won.— WUUsm  H.  Crosby,  M.D.  (U.  of 
Pennsylvania),  servBd  35  years  lu  the  UJ3. 
Army  Medical  Corps,  retiring  In  1966  with  the 
ranJc  of  Colonel.  Presently  he  Is  Chief  of 
Hematology  at  the  New  England  Medical 
Center  (Boeton)  and  ProfeMor  of  Medicine 
at  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine.) 

In  the  past  year,  two  books  have  been 
published  describing  the  VS.  Army's  partici- 
pation in  the  Burma  Campaign  during  World 
War  II.  On*  author  reports  that  General 
Joseph  ("Vinegar  Joe")  Stllwell,  In  the  words 
of  one  admirer,  "thought  more  of  hu  men 
than  any  commanding  general  I  have  ever 
known."  The  other  author  demonstrates  that 
StUwell  waa  flercely  hated,  that  he  neglected 
his  troops,  ordered  sick  men  off  their  stretch- 
ers and  back  into  combat,  made  impossible 
demands  upon  his  men,  and  cursed  them 
when  they  coUapsed. 

The  first  of  these  books.  SMvell  and  the 
Amerioan  Experience  in  Ohtna  by  Barbara 
Tuchman,  Is  a  fulaome  ezculpaUon  of  the 
Oeneral'!!  career;  were  It  not  for  Its  scholarly 
gloss,  It  would  qualify  as  a  "family"  biog- 
raphy. The  other  book.  CrlfU  Fleeting,  is  a 
oompllatlon  of  original  reports  written  dar- 
ing the  campaign  depleting  the  problems  of 
medical  support,  and  the  waya  these  problems 
were  eompoundsd  by  the  oommandlng  gen- 
eral. Edlt«d  aad  annotated  by  James  H. 
Stone,  a  medical  historian  assigned  to  the 
0.8.  Army  In  Burma  during  the  war,  it  was 
pnbllabMI  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

"O  is  Just  shot,"  StUwell  Jotted  mto  his 
pocket  diary  oa  SO  Ukj  1044.  ThU  cryptic 
note  meant  tbat  (Mabad.  code  name  (or 
tSerrtil's  Magsudare  the  only  American 
troops  StllweU  oommandsd  m  battle — bad 
been  oomfMetely  deetzojed. 


Two  weeks  earUer.  after  a  desperate  march 
tbJTOUgta  mountaUioas  jungle,  the  regiment 
had  set  tbe  capetone  to  StllweU  s  career  by 
capturing  without  a  flght  the  airstrip  at  the 
town  of  Myltkylna.  Surprised  by  the  easy 
victory,  he  was  unable  to  exploit  It  and  cap- 
ture the  town  itself.  The  Je(>anese  reacted 
swiftly,  pouring  In  troops  to  reinforce  the 
small  garrison  and  oounter attacking  before 
StUwell  recovered  from  the  abook  of  hie 
good  f<xtune.  A  potentially  rapid  end  to  the 
spring  campaign  now  stretched  into  a  long. 
Althy  struggle  through  the  monsoon  season 
StnweU  Btiove  to  place  the  blame  on  others 
for  this  default.  Oeneral  Slim,  the  British 
commander  of  the  14th  Army,  who  claimed 
ttte  rtlstlnrttoB  of  actually  uklng  StUwell, 
was  sent  by  Mountbatten  to  calm  the  old 
man's  fnry.  Slim  later  wrote : 

"The  long  drawnK>ut  siege  of  Myltkylna 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  StUweU.  He 
waa  extremely  caustlo  about  his  unfortunate 
American  commanders,  accusing  them  of  not 
fighting  and  oS  kUling  the  same  Japanwie 
over  aod  over  again  In  their  reporU.  He  was 
equally  bltt«  about  the  Chlndlte  (Brltlah 
troops),  compUlnlng  tbat  they  did  not  obey 
his  orders. ..." 

S%  was  et  this  time  that  a  soandalous  situa- 
tion developed  between  StllweU  and  his  medi- 
cal support.  The  basic  problem  actuaUy  began 
long  before.  Feota  the  start,  the  Marauders 
were  the  victims  of  Incredibly  indifferent 
and  shoddy  planning.  Incredible  deficiencies 
la  aeoltatlon  and  engineering,  and  Incredible 
training  programs.  And.  ultimately,  they  be- 
came the  victims  of  insatiable  mUltary  de- 


Oalahad  was  destroyed  by  disease,  and 
by  offlolal  Indlfferenoe  and  ineptitude. 

StUwell  waa  oonimander  of  all  U.B.  Army 
forces  in  the  Qhlna-Burma-Indla  theater 
(CbI).  He  was  Lord  Mountbatten's  deputy 
commander  la  the  BI  theater,  and  as  Chiang 
Kal-ebek's  chief  of  staff  commander  several 
Chinese  divisions.  For  some  time  he  had 
protested  to  Washington  that  he  had  no 
American  combat  troops  In  his  command.  At 
last.  laU  In  1043  a  smaU  force  was  put  at 
his  disposal. 

It  was  a  volunteer  outfit,  veterans  of  com- 
bat In  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  garrison 
duty  In  Trinidad,  who  had  signed  on  with 
the  understanding  that  their  tour  of  duty  in 
Burma  would  involve  one  quick  dirty  cam- 
paign, whereupon  they  would  be  sent  home. 
There  were  many  good  soldiers,  but  many 
were  sick,  unstable,  and  undisciplined.  One 
of  the  battalion  surgeons  wrote: 

"There  were  llteraUy  dozens  of  marked  pea 
planus  cases,  and  many  with  bone  deformi- 
ties ranging  from  ankyosis  of  elbow  and 
shoulder  Joints  to  herniated  Intervertebral 
discs,  and  incapacitating  limitation  of  move- 
ment due  to  residual  deformities  from  auto- 
mobile and  other  accidents.  Several  were 
found  to  be  totally  bUnd  In  one  eye,  and  of 
low  visual  acuity  in  the  other.  Borne  had 
perforated  ear  drums,  others  were  partially 
or  totally  deaf  due  to  neural  pathology.  At 
least  a  dozen  draining  pilonidal  cysts  were 
found,  and  many  severe  hemorrhoid  casae." 

These  men  landed  In  Bombay  on  29  October 
1043.  Although  StllweU  knew  they  were  com- 
ing, no  preparations  had  been  made  for 
their  reception.  They  were  bunted  from 
filthy  staging  camp  to  equally  filthy  training 
camp,  without  latrines  or  adequate  mess 
faculties. 

"Pood  and  sanitation  (in  the  camp)  were 
deplorable."  anotber  battalion  aurgeon  oom- 
mcnted.  "The  food  In  moet  Instances  actu- 
ally was  nauseating  in  preparation  and 
appearance.  Hair  as  well  as  ioaggots  was  In 
the  meat,  the  vegetables  were  rotten.  The 
native  Indians  who  prepared  the  food  were 
lUtby  In  person  and  habits." 

f.<,  aUJm   IXABVATIOK 

Be  observed  IronloaUy,  "Nothing  ooiUd  be 
gained  by  training  to  go  without  food  and 


thus  <ao*  ovir  Boras  campaign  poorly  fed 

and  ultimately  malnourished." 

"nxe  men  were  to  go  through  the  campaign 
poorly  fed  and  ultimately  malnourtsbed.  The 
field  (K)  rations  might  have  been  adequate 
In  a  temperate  climate,  but  under  Jungle 
conditions  the  men  slowly  starved.  "Pleas  for 
at  least  a  cupful  of  rice  per  men  in  the  food 
drojia  were  summarUy  rejected." 

Sickness  and  lack  of  discipline  took  a 
heavy  toll  as  eoon  as  they  entered  the  Burma 
lungle.  NeglecUng  to  chlorinate  tbetr  water 
and  take  thsir  atabrlne.  in  alarming  num- 
bers they  feU  victim  to  dysentery  and 
malaria.  The  malarial  rate  soon  exceeded 
4,000  cases   per    1,000   men   per  year. 

THXT    LOOKXD    TOT7GR 

StllweU  was  not  alarmed.  Seeing  his  men 
for  the  first  time  as  they  completed  a  10-day 
march  from  Ledo,  he  confided  to  his  diary: 
"A  tough -looking  lot  of  babies."  He  did  not 
speak  to  them  before  committing  them  to 
oombat — a  slight  that  was  duly  noted.  But 
he  did  brace  the  ofllcerB  for  evacuating  men 
who   were   not    seriously   sick. 

"He  directed  the  regimental  surgeon  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  younger,  in- 
experienced medics  on  how  to  handle  minor 
sickness  without  sending  every  man  with  a 
case  of  diarrhea  or  a  headache  to  the  hos- 
pital," the  Regimental  War  Diary  notes. 

After  this  three-star  chewlng-out,  the 
regln>ental  surgeon  tightened  the  evacuation 
policy.  One  of  the  younger  medical  officers 
declared:  "I  know  of  three  line  officers  who 
were  seriously  Ul  for  one  or  two  weeks  before 
he  finaUy  agreed  to  evacuate  them,  as  well 
as  many  enlisted  men  with  slmUar  com- 
plaints. Two  of  the  offleers  had  epidemic 
hepatitis,  and  one  had  severe  bloody 
diarrhea.  They  only  suffered  and  dragged 
along  with  the  column." 

The  stage  was  being  set  for  the  debacle 
to  oome. 

On  24  February  the  Marauders  started 
their  first  sweep  southward.  During  the  next 
two  weeks  they  fought  18  actions  with  the 
Japanese,  and  on  schedule  captured 
Shaduzup.  On  13  March  StllweU  wrote  In  his 
diary:  "Looks  like  Shaduzup  for  the  rainy 
season  anchorage." 

But  the  Marauders  went  on  to  take  Inkan- 
gatwan,  after  escaping  from  a  disastrous  siege 
at  Nhpumga — an  action  that  brought  them 
to  the  edge  of  ruin  from  Infection,  malnutri- 
tion, and  fatigue. 

At  this  point  the  Marauders  were  spent. 
They  expected— Indeed,  they  had  been  told— 
that  they  would  go  Into  monsoon  quarters  to 
recuperate  for  the  season.  But  StllweU,  with- 
out Inspecting  his  troops,  had  changed  his 
mind.  He  would  go  on  to  Myltkylna.  Prom 
this  point  he  was  Improvising;  he  had  not 
planned  so  extended  a  campaign.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  even  inform  Mountbatten's  head- 
quarters of  his  mtentions.  Thus  it  waa  that 
Mountbatten,  even  if  he  wanted  to,  could  not 
provide  reinforcements. 

Somehow  the  Marauders  summoned  the 
stamina  to  march  BO  mUes  more  through  the 
jungle,  and  on  18  May  they  took  the  Mylt- 
kylna alntrip.  Four  houn  later  the  first  Al- 
lied transport  planes  landed.  Instead  of 
b«uUy-needed  reinforcements  and  food,  the 
planes  carried  anti-aircraft.  They  also 
brought  the  jubilant  StllweU,  and  12  re- 
porters. 

lort  oproaroKirT 
Asked  about  taking  the  vUlage  of  Myltkylna, 
garrisoned  by  only  700  Japanese,  Stllwell 
only  grunted.  And  whUe  he  hesitated,  the  op- 
portunity disappeared.  Tbe  Japanese  rein- 
forced the  garrison,  and  then  attacked. 

"The  opportunity  to  take  Myltkylna  at  low 
cost  and  achieve  a  brUlian  success,  which 
Hunter  (the  Maraudeza'  commander)  be- 
lieved could,  with  adequate  planning  and 
support,  havs  been  done  In  the  first  two  days, 
had  been  lost,"  a  Harauder  officer  wrote.  "To 
those  on  the  spot  it  was  obvious,  from  tbe 
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fumbling  orden  and  in  competent  direction, 
that  adequate  plans  had  not  been  prepared 

.  .  that  the  command  bad  been  thrown  off 
balance  by  the  ease  with  which  the  strip  was 
taken,  and  had  no  strategy  with  which  to 
follow  up  that  initial  success." 

Tbe  Marauders  dug  in  and  held.  llMir  con- 
dition, aooordlng  to  Gapt.  Henry  Stelling,  a 
battalion  surgeon,  was  pitiful.  In  a  period  of 
four  months  they  had  completed  a  macoh  of 
over  700  mUes  with  tuU  and  often  overloaded 
packs,  on  an  Inadequate  diet,  over  one  of  the 
highest  ranges  of  mountains  and  through 
eome  of  the  most  treacherous  enemy-Invaded 
Jungles  In  the  world.  Never  before  had  the 
syndrome  of  severe  exhaustion  been  so  mani- 
fest on  so  large  a  scale,  SteUlng  declared. 
•By  the  third  month  of  combat,  evidence 
of  marked  adrenal  insufficiency  began  to  be 
noticed  In  the  men.  Blacking  out  and  dizzi- 
ness were  common,  in  q>lte  of  adequate  salt 
and  vitamin  intake.  .  .  .  Lack  of  miiacle 
tone  accentuated  diarrheas  already  present 
In  over  90  percent  of  the  men.  Anorexia  and 
gastritis,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, were  common.  Mental  and  physical  las- 
situde increased.  Weight  loss  averaged  20  lbs. 
per  man,  in  many  cases  reached  as  much  as 
50  lbs.  .  .  . 

"They  were  so  exhausted  that  they  were 
llteraUy  on  their  last  legs.  AU  alertness  and 
win  to  flght,  or  even  to  move,  left  them. 
When  ordered  to  dig  in,  many  fell  from  ex- 
haustion and  went  to  sleep  by  partlaUy  dug 
foxholes.  Others  feU  without  attempting  to 
dig.  One  man  was  ItiUed  and  seven  wounded 
by  enemy  fire;  the  wounded  who  ootild  stUl 
move  looked  dased,  made  little  effort  to  tikke 
cover.  The  medical  men  were  too  exhausted 
to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  considerable 
time  passed  before  the  wounded  could  be 
finally  evacuated." 

StUwell  decreed  that,  111  as  they  were,  tbe 
men  must  stand  and  fight.  Orders  were  sent 
to  medical  installations  to  stretch  every  point 
to  return  patients  to  duty.  The  mle  of 
thumb  was  that  a  soldier  had  to  run  a  fever 
In  excess  of  102  degrees  for  (hree  successive 
days  ^fore  he  could  go  before  a  committee 
of  medical  officers  who  would  decide  whether 
he  shoiUd  be  hospitalized. 

Hoorrrai,  eunuifx 

"This  policy  meant  that  men  with  malaria 
and  a  variety  of  other  diseases  would  be  held 
for  at  least  72  hours  In  the  hope  that  treat- 
ment would  beat  down  their  symptoms."  as 
historian  Stone  wrote.  "In  practice,  the  bat- 
talion surgeons  doubtless  tried  to  hasten 
the  evacuation  of  men  who  obviously  woiUd 
not  respond  to  medication  in  the  prescribed 
time.  To  bold  men  with  scrub  typhus,  for 
example,  reduced  their  chances  of  survival." 

Deq>lte  these  stringent  restrictions  the 
sick  continued  to  be  evacuated  at  the  rate 
of  75-100  per  day.  Adding  Insult  to  injury, 
they  were  accused  of  nuillngerlng  and  the 
doctors  were  accused  of  coddling  them.  Line 
officers  Invaded  the  aid  stations,  tore  evacu- 
ation tags  off  sick  men,  and  ordered  them 
back  to  their  units.  The  following  Incident 
Involving  one  of  StUwell's  officers,  was  told 
to  me  by  a  medical  officer , 

"He  came  to  my  aid  station.  A  private  with 
.sorub  typhus  and  a  fever  of  104  degrees  was 
lying  on  a  litter.  He  kicked  him  off  the  Uttei 
and  yelled,  'Get  that  goldbrlck  out  of  here  I' 
This  was  too  much  for  me.  I  hit  him  In  the 
face  and  knocked  him  uncon^ious.  I  poured 
a  bucket  of  water  on  htm  and  he  got  up, 
shaking  himself  like  a  wet  cat.  Til  oourt- 
martlal  you  for  this.'  he  yelled.  I  said  to  him. 
General.  Ill  take  that  eoiirt-martlal  In  ft<ont 
of  the  U.S.  Coogreas.' 

"He  turned  to  soom  soldiers  Branding  tbere 
and  ordered:  'Arreet  that  aaanl'  Do  you 
know  what  those  sokUers  did?  They  put 
their  rifles  on  him  and  threw  him  out  of 
the  aid  station." 

Stone,  in  OriMM  FUeUu^.  oonunenta;  ~The 
testimony  at  medical  cOeara  cannot  be  re- 
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futed  with  regard  to  the  interventlob  of  line 
officers  in  the  evacuation  process." 

Even  those  sick  Marauders  who  managed 
to  get  to  the  rear  area  hospitals  and  con- 
valescent camps  were  roiutded  up  and  sent 
back  to  the  front.  Col.  I.  S.  Ravdln,  who 
commanded  the  20th  general  hoepltal  at 
Ledo,  refused  to  release  sick  patients  and 
was  ordered  to  Myltkylna.  Re  went,  expecting 
to  be  tried  for  disobeying  a  direct  order.  In- 
stead, StUwell  blamed  the  order  on  someone 
else,  declared  the  hospital  off  Umlte  to  his 
raiders,  and  gave  Ravdln  air  conditioners  for 
his  wards.  Bavdln  bad  faoed  him  down. 

It  was  stiU  open  season  In  the  aid  stations, 
however.  BventuaUy  the  Intervention  of  line 
officers  and  their  interference  with  the 
medics  reached  the  proportions  of  a  scandal. 
After  a  personal  Investigation  the  theater 
surgeon.  Col.  Oeoige  E.  Armstrong,  asked 
for  an  appointment  to  discuss  the  matter. 
StUwell  declined  to  see  him.  And  shortly 
afterward,  the  theater  surgeon  was  barred 
from  the  Myltkylna  area. 

Riddled  with  malaria,  scrub  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  malnutrition,  demoraUeed  by 
fatigue  and  by  StUw^'s  bUndness  to  tbeU 
plight,  the  raiment  fell  apart. 

"The  attitude  of  the  average  enlisted  man 
Is  that  many  promises  have  been  made,  and 
few  have  been  kept."  Capt.  James  K.  Hop- 
kins, a  battalion  surgeon,  wrote.  "They  feel 
that  their  country  has  let  them  down.  They 
have  been  In  the  Army  long  enough  to  know 
that  psychologically  and  medically  they  have 
gotten  what  they  call  a  raw  deal.  About  76 
percent  of  these  men  should  have  been  evac- 
uated from  Burma  before  tbe  Myltkylna 
campaign.  Many  were  mentaUy  and  physi- 
cally Ul  after  two  and  three  campaigns  and 
two  years  of  field  duty  in  the  tropics  and 
subtroplca.  Their  morale  Is  tow,  they  have 
lost  all  confidence  In  the  CBI  theater  leaders. 
It  Is  not  helped  by  seeing  their  buddies,  sent 
out  as  patients,  quickly  returned  to  the 
same  area,  many  of  tbem  stlU  affected  by 
the  disease  with  which  tbey  were  evacuated." 

StllweU 's  Une  officers  and  medical  oOloers 
knew  what  was  expected  of  them;  frequently 
they  reported  men  fit  when,  in  truth,  they 
were  deathly  sick.  They  accused  officers  and 
men  who  collapsed  of  malingering,  ordered 
them  back  Into  oombat.  The  abominations 
against  medloal  oare  of  American  soldleis 
were  ordered  by  StUweU,  or  were  known  to 
him  and  carried  out  in  his  name. 

DocToas'  On^MMA 

A  handful  of  officers  spoke  up  against 
theae  abuses.  Drs.  Hopkins,  Stelling,  and 
Kolodney  wrote  extensive  reports  about  tbe 
defictencles  in  sanitation  and  medloal  sup- 
port. Sent  through  mlUtary  channels,  these 
reports  were  not  released  by  StUweU's  head- 
quarters; Instead,  tbe  names  of  these  medi- 
cal officers  were  submitted  for  reassignment. 

Col.  Charles  N.  Hunter,  who  took  com- 
mand of  the  Marauders  when  Oen.  Merrtll 
sviffered  a  heart  arttack.  wrote  a  detaUed  ac- 
count of  tbe  ahtiaes  his  men  bad  suffered  and 
personally  handed  It  to  Stllwell.  The  day 
after  the  cspture  of  Myltkylna  vUlage, 
Hunter  was  abruptly  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, over  MeirUl's  protest  and  shipped 
back  to  tbe  VS.  by  slow  boat. 

By  that  time  the  terms  "sick"  and  "well" 
had  become  meaningless,  so  far  as  the  Ma- 
rauders were  concerned.  There  were  about 
3,400  of  them  when  tbey  set  out  for  Myltky- 
lna. In  the  fourth  month  of  the  eampalgn. 
Some  1,900  reached  the  airstrip,  and  tlwynrecs 
in  action  12  days.  Thougb  suffering  onaly  88 
battle  deaths,  by  tbe  end  at  May  tbay  bad 
ceased  to  exist  aa  a  fighting  foroe.  Aooord- 
irg  to  the  official  casualty  record,  there 
were  1,970  disease  casuaitiee  from  malaria 
and  other  fevers,  from  amebic  dyeeatery. 
scrub  typhus,  and  psyehoneoroalB. 

Through   the   campaign.  StUwMl 
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curiously  Indifferent  Co  the  snSerlng  of  troops 
under  hla  command.  Charlton  Ogbum.  Jr.. 

author  of  The  Marauders,  who  fought  In  this 
campaign,  considered  the  Oeneral  "bloodless 
and  utterly  cold/- hearted,  without  a  drop  of 
human  kindness."  He  repeatedly  demon- 
strated lack  at  compassion  by  faUlng  to  see 
that  his  men  were  starving,  refusing  to 
authorize  reconunended  decorations  for  her- 
oism and  promotions  for  outstanding  lead- 
ership, ordering  the  sick  back  to  duty  and 
refusing  to  permit  evacuation  of  those  too 
Ul  to  walk,  and  finally  by  revUing  the  very 
mei.  who  at  such  sacrlfioe  had  presented 
him  with  an  undeserved  victory  at  Myltkylna. 

ttimnmn   orPOVtUMI'l  r 

If  StUweU  did  not  regard  Ills  troops  as 
human,  they  heartily  returned  the  compU- 
ment.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Myltkylna,  be 
stopped  away  from  his  coterie  of  officers  and 
newsmen  to  tirlnate.  An  enlisted  man  later 
saU  regretfully:  "I  had  him  In  my  rllle  sights. 
I  coulda  squeezed  one  off  and  no  one  woulda 
known  it  waant  a  Jap  got  the  SOB!" 

BJrs.  Tuchman"8  600-page  biography  is  a 
strangely  unbalanced  book.  We  learn  the 
names  of  the  books  that  Cadet  StUweU  Mgned 
©ut  of  the  West  Point  library,  the  contents 
uf  scraps  of  paper  he  scribbled  on  and 
squirreled  away.  But  only  a  dozen  lines  are 
given  to  the  scandal  of  the  Marauders.  All 
but  lgnorln3  the  soldiers'  agony,  the  author 
is  fUled  with  sadness  for  StUwell,  that  such 
a  tragedy  shoiQd  befall  him.  And  finally,  m 
rebuttal  of  charges  that  he  lacked  concern 
for  his  troops,  she  offers  this  accolade: 

"In  Venk.  the  soldiers  newspaper,  he  ap- 
peared within  four  months  of  QALAHAO's 
agony  as  'The  QI's  Favorite'  who  canceled 
the  rule  against  pets  for  OIs  in  his  t2»e»ter, 
banned  the  'officers  only'  sign  from  restau- 
rants and  cafes,  forbade  offleers  to  date  en- 
listed WACs  In  order  to  give  the  OIs  a 
chance.  His  record  is  too  plain  to  make  him 
out  a  Patton." 

A  physician  veteran  of  the  Burma  cam- 
paign not  interviewed  by  Mrs.  Tuchman 
provides  a  contrary  opinion.  "StUwell,"  he 

told    me,    "didn't    give    two    s for    the 

men  under  him." 

Perhaps  this  professor  of  medldne.  now 
a  specialist  In  kidney  diseases,  was  qjeaklng 
outside  his  area  ot  competence.  1  wonder 
about  Mrs.  Tuchman. 
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Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
week  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  unique  bml- 
nesB  group  celebrated  the  completion  of 
one  of  Its  more  successful  years  and 
launched  tato  another  year  of  activities 
for  the  benefit  at  finall  buslnesa  and  tree 
enterprise. 

•nie  group  Is  the  Smaller  Maaofactur- 
ers  Council,  a  2e-year-old  association  of 
western  Pennsylvsinia,  ea^em  Ohla,  and 
West  Virginia  witrepreneurs  now  num- 
bering abont  62S  member  companies,  in- 
cluding several  from  my  aotti  Ooo- 
gressional  District.  It  is  the  only  group  in 
the  Vtdted  States  made  up  ezeluBlv^  of 
smaller  manitfaetorers. 

To  join,  a  oompany  most  do  at  least  «0 
peromt  of  its  volume  in  manufaetuiteg, 
prooeMtBg,  or  fAbrioatian  and  emidoy  leas 
man  600  persons.  TtMOgfa  indtytduaSy 
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snttll,  today  eaOeelit^  the  oouncfl  mem- 
ben  eoaploy  tcmt  so,000  penons,  pay 
some  $300  miQlan  a  year  In  wages  and 
aaUriaa.  spoid  aome  $400  milUan  for  ma- 
tertals  and  aen1c«a,  not  Including  cajTltal 
equipment,  and  have  aatee  totaling  more 
than  |7S  milUon. 

Tbeee  tmpressiTe  statistlce  are  the  re- 
sult <tf  a  wide  range  of  manufaotuitag  ae- 
tivltias.  Many  members  are  siQvllen  to 
the  steel  industry,  others  take  steel  IndtB- 
try  pxodMctB  and  further  process  them  for 
the  ultbnate  ooesumer.  There  are  ma- 
chine shops,  wholeeals  bakeries,  found- 
ries, plastic  fabricators,  paper  product 
processors,  ioduetrial  model  makers,  edu- 
cationsi  mateviala  producers,  and  oom- 
panles  te  the  deetrtoal,  prtaitiog,  cement, 
tire,  diemlcal.  poUtiUon  control,  lumber, 
and  automobile  Adds,  to  scratch  the  star- 
face  of  tbls  varied  group. 

For  the  pa£t  year.  Samuel  Michaels, 
executive  vice  prMident  of  Pittsburgh  An- 
nealing Box  Co..  a  steel  industry  sup- 
plier, btLB  presided  over  the  council^  12- 
member  board  of  directors.  Monday  eve- 
ning. September  27,  Mr.  Machaels  relln- 
qulAhed  his  command  to  Phil  F.  Sauerei- 
sen.  president  of  Saaerelsen  Cement  Co.. 
a  maker  of  speciality ,oem«ntfi. 

These  men  preside  over  an  organisa- 
tion which  does  thtngs  for  its  members. 
The  councfl  has  an  insurance  program 
which  gives  member  companies  and  their 
employees  advantages  of  grroup  insur- 
ance which  would  not  be  available  to 
some  because  of  their  individual  size  or 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  Throi«h  a 
purchase  r^erral  prognun.  member  com- 
panies can  make  purchases  of  needed 
supplies,  from  light  btdbs  to  auto  leasee, 
at  prices  comparable  to  those  offered 
vQiuma  buyers. 

The  presidents  group,  comprised  of  the 
chief  executive  of  each  member  com- 
pany, tacklea  problems  of  Individual 
companies  offering  in  give-and-take  ses- 
sions the  expertise  of  others  in  simllar- 
rized  firms. 

Another  active  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil deals  with  govenunentaLrelatious  and 
the  committee,  in  the  past  year,  espe- 
cially, has  become  iftcrtaslngly  active  in 
presenting  the  vlpws  of  smaller  manu- 
f  acturetiB  to  its  reprteeirtatltes  hew  and 
in  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

SeminarSk  trade  missions,  research 
and  .  development,  and  trade  relations 
with  lar^r  Arms  are  other  active  areas 
of  the  counell's  program  to  sene  its 
mcmben. 

Each  month  the  SMC  publishes  a  maga- 
tlne  under  the  motto:  "In  Unity  There 
is  Strength."  This  creed  exidaine  the 
OouneU  la  "an  aawciAtlan  of  business- 
men Involved  in  manufacturing  who  have 
combined  their  experlenoe.  loMiwlsdge, 
aad  energy  to  improve  the  climate  in 
which  they  operate,  Inoreas*  thair  in- 
dividual and  ooUeotlve-  productivity  and 
proatablllty,  and  to  make  thdr  Joint 
voioe  eflc^v«  as  a  force  (or  progress 
through  prlivate  enterpKiae.". , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Smaller  Mwtttfac- 
turers  Council  is  tobaooauBMixled  tat  the 
service  it  renders  its  aMoabers  and  the 
CQBfaributioa  it  pnaksa  to  the  eccnomio 
health  of  the  area;  and  the  Natknu  it  is 
wtth  pride  and  pleasure  Utat  I  salute  tba 
members  of  SMC  as  it  begins  its  27th  year. 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PKinrsTi.TAKiA 

IH  TBS  HOUBX  OT  BXPRKBXNTATIVXS 

Wedneadmv.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  IshCS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  issues 
that  I  had  thought  had  been  settled  hi 
the  Postal  Raorganiaatlaa  Act  has 
cropped  up  again  and  threatens  the 
existence  of  an  independent  union,  the 
National  Allianee  of  Postal  and  Federal 
Employees. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
divided  labor  relations  in  the  postal 
services  into  two  periods  of  time. 

The  act  would  reouire  that  postal  la- 
bor rdations  be  conducted  permanently 
in  the  future  imder  the  Jurtsdictton  c£ 
the  National  Labor  Bclatlons  Board  so 
that  todustelal  defflocracy  would  finally 
come  to  the  Postal  Service.  Klectkms 
would  be  held  and  supervised  by  the  Na- 
timral  Labor  Relations  Board  so  that 
emploi^ees  could  choose  their  own  lead- 
ership in  the  Postal  Service.  The  Board 
would  determine,  according  to  settled 
principles  of  law  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  P«iatlons  Board,  the  size  of 
appropriate  units  for  electlcm  purposes 
and  the  geographical  area  of  negoCia- 
ttons. 

However.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.  Congress  provided  for  interim 
bargaining  until  the  point  in  time  ar- 
rived wboi  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  could  hokl  eleetlcmai 

The  Rostal  Servlee  has  now  signed  an 
agreement  which  will  make  the  holding 
of  electlotas  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
latfions  Board  a  ttseless  act.  Thert  will  be 
only  ohe  real  contest^t  in  such  elec- 
tions. 

How  did  they  do  this? 

They  used  the  interim  authority  to 
negotiate,  to  agree  to  a  contract  which 
would  bar  any  representation  In  griev- 
ance proceedings  for  any  union  which 
did  not  sign  the  interim  agreement. 

This  is  wrong,  because  the  reading  of 
tha  plain  werds  of  the  statute  shows  that 
Willie  Congress  permitted  bargaining  on 
the  issue  of  grlevanoe  proceedings  whMi 
irationa]  Labor  Relations  Board  elections 
had  been  hWd,  It  did  not  authorize  griev- 
ance issues  under  the'  interim  authority 
to  negotiate  a  temporary  contract.  Why 
(Ud  not  Congress  authorize  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  an  issue?  Because  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  was  to  preserve  the 
status  quo,  which  in  the  Postal  Service 
meant  that  an  employee  eould  choose 
any  representative  he  wished  during 
grievance  proceedings.  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Postal  and  Federal  Employees 
today  represents  its  members  In  such 
grievance  proceedings. 

Why  did  the  Postal  Servlca  agree  to 
such  a  term  in  its  temporary  contract? 
Beeanse  ttaey  want  to  tattat  that  the  one 
posMMe  rival  candidate  union  for  repre- 
s^itatSon  rights  will  have  no  function  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  National 
Labor  Relatlona  Board  holds  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Rscoao 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  the 
Poaftai  asrvtce  on  this  subject  which  dis- 
cusses the  issiie  involved: 


TTB.  Bovss  om  I , 

Wm^itmftcn,  DXJ.,  Aaifuat  9, 1971. 
Ron.  Wnraoir  M.  Buxnrr, 
Th«  Poattmutw  0«nerel, 
U.S.  Potiat  teniae. 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

DKM  OsmsAi:  I  hsTs  been  Informsd  that 
some  psrsoas  intetpnt  Aitlele  VI  of  the 
tnuttttKms]  AmenMnt,  entl«*tf  Orf«vmaee 
Ttaee&ai*  mad  ZMselpftns,  ss  ItmHlBg  the 
rtgM  of  emptojree  rspreMntatlan  in  grtsr- 
axiee  proceedings  to  those  nnloDs  wtio  mt« 
slgnstorles  of  the  agreement. 

This  lnteri>retatlon  wovdC  deprive  tba  Ns- 
tlonsl  Alliance  of  PosUl  and  FMsrsl  Km- 
ployesB  of  thetjf  essential  function  dnrlng 
tbe  transition  period  of  this  contract,  that 
Is.  the  representation  of  thetr  employee 
members  during  grlevanoe  proceedings.  This 
woxild  In  effect,  diirlng  the  vital  transition 
period  prior  to  the  det«rmlnatlon  of  ^- 
propriste  unlU  by  the  Kational  Labor  ReU- 
tlone  Board  and  the  holding  of  secret  ballot 
electloiu  by  the  Board,  place  the  'TTatlonal 
AlllAQce"  la  an  unequal  position  In  appeal- 
ing to  postal  workers  for  the  right  to  rspr»- 
aent  them. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of  Oon- 
greaa  In  ecaetlng  the  Postal  Reorgaalsatlon 
Act. 

There  is  no  authority  In  the  branattlonal 
bargaining  aeotlon  of  the  Act.  Section  10, 
for  negotiation  of  the  grievance  issue  or  the 
question  of  repreaentatlon  In  .grlevanoe  pro- 
ceedings. It  Is  clear  from  suunlnatlon  of 
references  to  grlev»nces  proceedlnga  in  the 
pennanent  bargamiag  portion  of  ths  Aot  la 
Chapter  13.  tha«  the  lack  of  refevenoe  to 
•ueh  lasoe  in  Seetlon  lo  was  deUberste  and 
tltat  Oongrsas  intended  that  no  such  bar- 
gaining on  this  iasue  take  plaoa.  Also,  Chap- 
ter la  preserves  farmer  agreements  until 
altered  by  law.  thus  preserving  the  repre- 
sentation rights  of  those  union*  who  aie 
requeaCed  to  do  so  by  grlevants. 

Tranaltlonal  bargaining  is  governed  toy 
Section  10  of  the  Act.  This  section  gives  no 
authority  for  bargaining  on  the  matter  ot 
grievance  proceedings  or  representaitlon  of 
parties  to  such  grievance  proceedings.  It 
limits  the  Postal  flervloe  and  thoee  unions 
holding  national  exoloslve  reoogomon  rights 
aerlved  from  Sucutlve  Orders  11401  and 
lOSee  to  bsrsalnlng  over  the  issues  of 
"wages",  "hours",  and  "working  eondltlons". 
The  peninent  portion  of  the  Section  Is 
quoted  belofw: 

Seo.  10(a)  As  soon  aa  praotisabls  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Aet,  Ois  Postmaster  Oen- 
enai  and  the  labor  organisations  which  as  of 
the  efTectlve  date  of  this  section  hoJd  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  rights  gianted 
by  the  Post  Offloe  Department,  thtil  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  or  sgreementB  covering 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of  the 
employees  reprssented  by  such  organiza- 
tions". 

This  omission  In  referring  to  grlevanoe 
proceedings  and  the  possible  arbitration  of 
grievance  proc««dlng8  is  sjgnlflcsnt  In  that 
the  Congress  speclflcally  aet  out  procedures 
for  the  resolving  of  a  breakdown  Ih  negotia- 
tions laBecnqn  10(d).  It  la  therefore  dear 
that  the  omission  was  a  deUbsrate  act  by 
Congress.  It  becomes  even  clearer  when  See- 
tlon 1306(h)  of  Chapter  U  Is  examined, 
under  the  permanent  Collective  Bargalslng 
atrangesasnts  under  ths  IsgUlstloa. 

dwtlon  iae6(b)   Is  quoted  bslow; 

"(ik)  CoUsotivs  baigaknlBg  agrsemsnts  be- 
tween the  Postal  Servlas  wad  bargaining 
rapreaentaSlvss  -seoogntssd  uxKlar  Ssotlon 
laos  SBsy  UMiwle  say  proosdures  ter  rsscfla- 
ttea  by  ths  parties  oC  gfteva&aas  and  advsns 
sottons  srlsiag  nodsr  ths  agre«asnt,  ha- 
cludlng  procedures  oulmlnatix^  in  third 
poty  acMteaSlon.  or  the  p«rtias  may  adopt 
aaqr  suota  paooadorss  by  twn^^ffl 
In  the  event  of  a  dlq;>uts". 
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The  Ooa^rese  obviously  thought  It  was 
neeeasary  to  set  out  a  legisutlve  basis  for 
grievance  prooeedlDgs  in  ths  pemansnt 
CoUecUve  Bsfgalnlng  eeeMon  of  the  blU.  It 
did  not  do  so  In  the  transitional  bargaining 
portion  of  the  bill  beoauee  It  did  not  intend 
that  bargaining  take  plaee  durlag  «ie  transi- 
tion of  this  issue,  which  Is  distinct  from 
••wages",  "hours",  and  "worttlng  eondltkms". 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  ArtKAe 
IX  K.  (1)  of  the  March  »,  IBflS  agreement 
would  BtlU  spply.  that  Is: 

"K.  An    IndivWusl'B    right    to   "be   repre- 
sented". ,  ^ 
1.  An   esnployee  has   the  right  to  ssleet 
whomever  he  desires  to  represent  htm  at  saeh 
level  of  the  grlevanoe  procedure.  In  the  event 
that  the  person  selected  at  various  leveU  Is 
irimeone  other  Ifcsn  a  repreeentatlve  of  the 
exclusive  organlmtlon,  ths  exclusive  organ- 
ization at  that  level  has  a  right  to  be  pres- 
ent". ^ 
I  believe  this  to  be  true  becauss  not  only 
was  negotiation  of   ttie  Issue  of  grlevanoe 
procedures  unauthortoed  in  SeoUon  10  of  the 
Postal  Reorgaafcatton  Aot,  but  In  addition, 
section  1808(b)  protects  ttie  life  of  the  pre- 
vious agreement  in  so  tsr  as  It  oan  not  be 
chai^^ed  by  nsgotlatloos  under  ths  transt- 
ttonal  authority. 
Section  1208  (b)  reads  aa  follows; 
"(b)  AgT«smsnts  and  supptements  In  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enaotment  of  this  section 
covering  emptoyeee  In  the  farmer  Poet  Office 
Department  shall  oonttnue  to  be  reoognlnsd 
by  the  Postal  Service  until  altered  or  amend- 
ed pursuant  to  law". 

Section  1908(b)  then  pieasrvss  ths  repre- 
sent«tlon  rights  to.  grlevanoe  proceedings 
held  by  the  "Natlonsl  AlUance". 

ime  mtetit  of  Oongrass  ts  making  It  poe- 
Blble  for  the  Ifstlonal  Labor  Behttlona  Board 
to  permit  local  or  ana  batgalnlTig  rathet 
thah  natloiaal  oraft  bargaining  as  provided 
for  in  bins  flMt  presented  to  the  Committee 
r>n  Post  Offloe  and  Olvn  Service  and  the  pro- 
teotlon  of  ths  "Deauotion  of  dues"  right  in 
Seotloa  laos  for  unions  holding  such  right 
points  Aredtly  to  ths  intention  of  Oongtsea 
to  protect  smaller  orgsjalsAtlons  snd  at  lesst 
glvs  thsm  an  squal  ehancs  to  appeal  fot 
membenhlp  repreoentatton  rights  tMftxe  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Nothing  In 
the  bUl  suggests  the  opposite.  There  la  no 
Authority  to  fireeae  out  the  "Nattooal  Al- 
liance" from  grievance  proceedings  reprs- 
senitsMon. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  mtsrpoetatlon. 
In  the  Ught  of  the  above  oltatlcsu  to  appU- 
ca.ble  sections  of  the  Poetal  Reorganlsatloii 
Aot.  the  Postal  Sorrlce  has  adopted  In  refer- 
ence to  Article  VI  of  the  transitional  agree- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

RoasxT  N.  C.  Nix. 
•.■.-  .  Chairman. 

Ths  PosracAsixB  OsifxaAL, 
Wathington.,  D.O.,  September  21,  1971. 

Hon.  BoBKsr  N.  C.  Nix, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Postal  PadUHea 
and  MeU.  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  end 
CivU  Service.  Hoxtse  of  BepTesentative»i 
Wojhinffton,  D.C. 
OxAB  Mb.  Chairmah:  This  Is  In  rssponse  to 
vour  letter  of  Auguat  8,  1071,  asking  about 
our    Interpretation    of   Article   VI    (entitled 
"Onevance  Proeedure  and  Dteolpilne")  of  the 
collective  bargsAnlng  agreement  that  was  sn- 
tered  Into  on  July  30  by  tlM  Postal  Berrloa 
and  the  postal  en4>loyee  orgaaiaatlons  hold- 
ing D&uonai  sxduslvs  reosgnltloo  ilghti- 

It  la  our  understanding  that  an  esoployee 
who  Invokes  the  grlevanoe  procedure  eetah- 
ilshed  under  Article  VI  has  s  sututory  right 
to  fair  represenutlon  by  wtaatevsr  bsrgalnlag 
agent  haa  been  reoognlaad  ss  ths  repeteeMm 
tive  of  ths  smplciyesa  In  his  particular  bar« 
lining  unit.  Wheo  the  unions  ttoldlag  na- 
Uonal  exclusive  reoognlUon  rights  algnsd  ths 
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lahdr  sgrsemsnt  on  July  SO.  tttey  did  w»  on 
hetaalf  of  sU  the  emplcveea  in  their  rsspec- 
tlve  bargaining  units.  Ws  do  not  read  Artieis 
VI  as  providing  that  employee  oaganlsatlons 
other  than  those  thst  are  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment are  entlUed  to  represent  employees  In 
grrlevance  proceedings  conducted  under  the 
agreement. 

Your  letter  auggests  that  a  contrary  Inter- 
pretation wovdd  depend  not  on  the  language 
of  the  agreement,  but  on  aoonstrueMon  of  the 
Poetal  Reorganisation  Act  that  would  bar  the 
Poetal  Service  from  ectabUBhlng  a  ocmtractual 
grievance  procedure  pitor  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  National  Labor  Betatlona  Board 
of  the  appropriate  bargaining  units  In  the 
Postal  Service.  While  we  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  sincerity  with  which  this  con- 
struction of  the  Act  is  advanced,  we  cannot 
agree  that  the  Act  Impoees  such  a  limitation 
on  the  poiwers  of  the  Postal  Service. 

As  yon  kaow,  section  10  at  the  Aet  directed 
the  Postmaster  Oenersl  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  or  agreasaents  eovermg  "vages, 
Uours  and  working  oondltions."  The  term 
"wortdsg  oondltions" — a  wld^y  nssd  syno- 
nym for  the  "conditions  of  employment"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  National  Labor  Relatlcoie 
Aet — ^has  long  been  understood  to  embrace 
grievance  procedures  of  the  kind  established 
by  Article  VI.  R  would  be  an  unfair  labor 
praotlos.  Indeed,  for  a  private  smidoyer  to 
refuse  to  liargaln  over  such  procedures.  As 
you  have  noted,  moreover,  chapter  13  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  l>y  section 
3  of  the  Postal  Beorgsnlsatlcm  Aot,  declares 
that  agreements  between  the  Postal  Ssrvloe 
and  bcugalnlng  represoitatlvas  to  which  the 
Postal  Service  has  accorded  sxelvislve  recog- 
nition "may  include  any  procedures  for  reso- 
lution by  the  parties  of  grlevanoss  and  ad- 
verse actlotu  arising  under  the  agreement, 
including  procedures  ctUmlnatlng  In  binding 
third  party  arbitration.  ..."  39  UJ9.G.  IMS 
(b).  While  section  10  of  the  Aot  does  not 
repeat  the  language  of  chapter  13  word  tor 
word,  section  10  expcesaly  provides  that  "Any 
agreement  made  pursuant  to  this  seetian 
ahaU  eoBtlnus  In  force  after  the  comnwmce- 
ment  ot  operations  of  ths  Pnltsd  States 
Postal  Ssrvloe  in  ths  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  entered  Into  between 
the  Poetal  Service  and  recognised  colleetlve- 
bargalnlng  repressntattves  under  ch^ter  13 
of  tttta  89.  United  States  Cods."  Ths  srardlng 
of  this  provision  dose  not  eeam  to  us  to  sop- 
port  tiie  view  that  the  "working  oondltlons- 
that  were  to  be  nsgottatsd  under  section  10 
could  not  Include  grlsvanos  machinery  of  a 
kind  negotiable  under  chapter  IS. 

Neither  doee  It  seem  to  ns  that  this  view 
finds  sny  support  in  the  fact  that  section 
10(d)  sstaaUlshes  a  statutory  proosdure  for 
rssolvlng  ImpanoM  In  ths  nsgottatioos  eoii- 
ducted  under  ssotlon  10.  Bad  no  aueh  statu- 
tory procedure  been  established,  these  eould 
have  been  no  asswranoe  that  the  section  10 
negotlaUons  would  ever  bs  conclwlsd;  sad 
ths  presenoe  of  ssctlon  10(d)  msant  that  sU 
parties  knsw  from  ths  outaet  that  If  thsy 
failed  to  agree  on  a  grievance  and  dlaelpllns 
clause,,  thsy  ran  ths  risk  of  having  an  un- 
dealnMe  clause  forced  on  them  by  an  arU- 
tration  board. 

While  we  believe  that  the  negotlatSon  ot 
Article  VI  was  authorised  under  ssctlon  10, 
aad  that  ArtMs  VI  will  thsrefoas  supplant 
Article  IZ  of  the  Post  Ofloe  DepartBaaDt^ 
19aa  labor  agiesxnent,  we  are  kseniy  aware 
of  the  intecsst  that  the  Nattonal  Alltanm  of 
POS0S1  sod  Psdstal  Xmployaw  has  Uf  mani- 
tortng  tks  dlspoattkio  or  grtevaaeas  prasanSad 
bf  Ma.  laani tiara  If  the  aillanss  oan  isasb 
agreement  with  tike  -onioaa  holdtag  eminaivs 
rsprssaatatlan  rights  on  pcoosdoras  deatgnsd 
to  gun  ths  AUlaaea  a  role  la  this  mnaasttiin. 
I  can  aasuie  you  that  ths  Postal  Samoa 
would  eoapeftie  to  the  best  <K  Ua  aktttlg. 
Siooarely. 

—  K. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  OP 
HB.  1045S 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OV   MASTX.Ain> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBSHJTATIVBS 

Wednesdav,  September  29.  1971 
Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcom- 
mittee Wo.  4  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  currently  conducting  hearings  on  the 
treatment  and  control  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Drug  Abuse 
which  has  jointly  sponsored  H.R.  1045S, 
the  Omnibus  Narcotic  Addict  Control. 
Research,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971. 
I  submitted  a  statement  in  support  of 
this  legislation  for  tlie  hearing  record  of 
aubcommittee  No.  4. 

I  Include  this  statement  In  ttie  Rbcohb 
at  this  point: 

Statxickkt  or  thk  EoNOXASia  Lawkxnck  J. 

Hoa&M    (B-Mo.),   SuBKrmD  to   Soboom- 

lUTTEx  No.  4  or  tkk  Hoosx  Josiciast  Com- 

Mirrax  iM  SuppoBT  or  BJft.  lOiSS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 

to  indicate  my  9U]rfknX  tar  H.R.   10453,  the 

Omnibus  Narcotic  Addict  Control.  Research, 

and  RshabUltatlan  Aet  of  1071,  which  I  hsve 

oo-«ponBOMd    with    my    colleaguea    on    the 

Rouae  Republican  Task  Porce  on  Drug  Abuse. 

None  of  us  In  this  Congress  need  to  be 

reminded.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  drug  addiction 

Is    reaching    epidemic   proportions    In    this 

country.  As  such.  It  AKxHd  he  treated  as  the 

health  plague  which   It  literally  is.  It  is  a 

disease  which  has  enslaved  between  380.000 

and  600JK10  people  m  this  eomitry. 

In  addition  to  ths  loss  of  lives  and  the 
huge  economic  coets  due  to  addiction,  there 
are  mammoth  aoctel'Oaetsr  The  eattrc  erfm- 
insl  Justice  system  (poMoe,  courm,  and  oor- 
reotisB  histituttoiM)  bss  an  enorraous  bard«i 
placed  on  It.  FamlUes  arc  destroyed,  young 
lives  are  ruined  and  large  segments  of  our 
society  live  In  the  fear,  of  becoming  the  vJc- 
ttms  of  addiction -related  crime. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  enactment 
of  HJl.  104S8  would  prove  to  he  a  major 
ooBtributlon  to  the  nation's  battle  against 
drug  addletlan.  TWs  legljdatloa  would  pro- 
vide for  Siao  mUllon  to  train  doctors  aad 
other  health  personnel  In  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  dn;g  users.  Also,  under  the 
provisions  c*  this  bill  over  8370  million  would 
be  used  m  a  flve-year  research  program  de- 
signed to  And  a  non-addlcttve  drag  which 
could  be  awhsMluted  for  herom  and  a  vaecme 
to  prevent  drug  addiction. 

Mors  importantly,  however,  this  bin  wottfd 
allow  Involuntary  oonunltment  and  forced 
treatment'  for  any  individual  whom  a  court 
hearing  determines  is  sh  atfdlet.  The  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabmtatlon  Aet  would  be 
ameiMlsd  to  snow  a  rsiatlvs.  Isw  cmfcroMSent 
otaoer  or  health  oOclsl  Wl»o  believes  a  person 
Is  an  addlot  to  report  sutii  a  hellsf  to  ths 
VS.  Attorney  in  a  swam  iMMavft.  It  wonM 
thski  bs  the  faeponatbOlty  of  the  Attorasy, 
tf  be  felt  thsrs  was  raasonabis  eauss.  to  pe- 
tltton  ths  oourt  and  ask  Chat  ths  aDeged 
addict  undergs  73  hours  of  physleal  and 
psyouatrie  tssting.  If  the  aaaminatloa  rs- 
■mts  UkBcstsd  that  ths  ^snsa  was  aa  ad- 
dict, he  cotild  then  be  oSnunSMtf  to  a  tnsdl- 
(^  InstttutJo;?!  for  ireatment  and  xehahIM- 

Prograhis  of  InvUfaMary  treatment  have 
hsid  aot&worthy  sucoeas  in  OaUffomla  and 
Hb^  TUtft.  Ttiis  ooaospt  Wen  great  hope  for 
sikaaeowiae  drive  seaiast  the  iBegal  drag 
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The  onljr  w«y  to  ptotect  oai«elv«8.  our 
homes  and  our  cbUdren  U  to  get  drug  addicts 
off  the  streets  and  provide  them  with  treat- 
ment that  will  help  them  conquer  the  curse 
at  drug  addiction  and  prevent  them  from 
InXectlng  others  with  addiction. 

Involuntary  commitment  and  forced  treat- 
ment are.  in  effect,  a  quarantine  of  people 
who  are  sick  and  who  infect  others  with  this 
sickness  wherever  they  go.  The  government 
hae  the  eight  and  the  obllgatico  to  quaran- 
tine a  peraou  with  tubereuloala  or  to  take 
someone  who  la  insane  out  of  society. 

That  Is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  with 
this  legislation — take  heroin  addicts,  who 
are  sick  pec^le.  out  of  society  and  help  them 
g«t  well  for  their  sake  and  for  society's  sake. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled  that 
Invduntcry  treatment  for  drug  addiction  Is 
constnutlanal  because  It  la  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare.  Constitu- 
tional safeguards  have  been  written  Into  thla 
proposal  to  Insure  that  there  would  be  no 
abridgement  of  personal  rights.  Among  them 
are  a  guarantcM  of  all  the  i^ocedural  rights 
to  due  process,  Including  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury,  right  to  counsel  and  a  right  to  a 
speedy  bearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunlttee  myeelf.  I  alnoerely  hope 
that  my  colleague*  will  be  able  to  Jo*n  me 
In  supporting  this  legislation  and  that  It 
will  receive  speedy  and  favorable  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  to  congratulate  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of  training  and  the  recognition  of  these 
unsung  heroes. 


STATE  TROOPER  JACK  NOLEN 
AWARDED  NATIONAL  RED  CR03S 
CEKTU'ICATE  OP  MERIT  POR 
HEROISM 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  nxjKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  he- 
roes of  the  country  generally  go  un- 
noticed. When  we  think  of  hertdsm.  we 
think  of  the  old  saying,  "still  water  runs 
Aeep." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  cloee  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine,  lUinois  State  Trooper, 
Jack  Nolea,  of  Harrisburg.  HI.,  has  been 
named  to  receive  the  National  Red  Crovs 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  heroism.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  Is  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  National  Red  Cro«8 
to  a  person  who  saves  or  attempts  to  safe 
a  life  by  using  skills  learned  in  a  R«d 
Cross  first  aid  course: 

On  July  IS.  1971.  Trooper  Itolen  who  bM 
been  trained  In  Red  Croee  Advanced  Flnt 
Aid.  went  to  the  aid  of  a  wltneae  who  was 
waiting  to  testify  before  the  Saline  County 
IHlnols  Grand  Jury.  The  man  bad  collapsed 
In  the  courtroom  from  a  heart  attack  aiid 
had  stopped  breathing.  Trooper  Kolen  im- 
mediately be^an  month-to-mouth  reausclt»- 
tlon  and  oontlnued  to  breathe  for  the  vletm 
until  he  was  transported  by  ambulance  to  tbe 
hospital.  Medloal  taamlnatlon  revealed  «n 
extensive  myocardial  Infatetlon  bad  talHVi 
place.  The  attending  pbyaldan  stated  that  If 
It  bad  not  been  for  Trooper  Nolen's  preoenop 
of  mind,  qulek  thinking,  and  appropriate  a4»- 
tlons,  tbe  vlotlm  would  not  have  eurvlved. 
He  has  slnee  been  dlaobarged  tram  Cbe  hoepl- 
tai  and  U  Ootng  weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meritorious  actlqh 
by  Trooper  Nolen  is  another  example  ff 
the  concern  of  one  human  being  for 
anc^er  who  is  In  distress.  I  wanted  Id 
call  thla  act  of  hat>iBn  to  the  sttenttao 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  otl«R*, 


ABOLISH  STRIP  MINING 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  icAan.AMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  recently  carried  an 
article  by  the  eminent  columnist,  Ernest 
B.  Purgur&on,  commending  my  dlstln- 
gtil£hed  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 
Representative  Kxn  Hkchlkk,  and  his  bill 
to  abolish  strip  mining.  As  one  of  the  80 
cosponsors  of  his  legislation,  I  applaud 
his  efforts  to  ensure  that  a  strong  law  is 
passed  rather  than  one  that  is  designed 
to  appease  the  public  without  bringing 
an  end  to  strip  mining. 

At  tills  point,  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Baltimore  Sun  article: 
IFrom   the   Baltimore   Sun.  Sept.   28.    1971 J 
CONCBX3S  STn.L  Has  a  Cbancx 
(By  Brnest  B.  Purgurson) 
Washinoton. — If  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  were  a  less  stubborn  sort,  he  might 
have    been    discouraged    by    the    chairman's 
compbment. 

Kan  Heehler.  who  represents  10  counties 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  strip 
miner  is  king,  had  Just  Qnlshed  testifying  on 
behalf  of  his  bin  to  abolish  that  hopelessly 
destructive  kind  of  mining. 

He  made  tbe  point  that  up  to  19M,  an  area 
of  the  United  States  equal  to  the  entire  state 
of  Delaware  hat'  been  ravaged  by  stripping 
for  coal.  Since  then,  enough  additional  square 
miles  to  cover  all  of  Rhode  Island  have  been 
stripped.  And  by  tbe  time  all  the  strlppable 
coal  under  the  surface  of  our  country  Is  torn 
out  to  feed  our  much-trumpeted  "energy 
crisis."  the  devastated  area  will  equal  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  put  together. 

Tbe  congressman  went  on  for  36  legal-slse 
pages  explaining  why  his  bill  is  uri^ently 
needed  and  that  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  control  of  stripping  would  be 
laughably  Ineffective.  If  anyone  had  the  nerve 
to  laugh  about  It. 

When  he  was  through,  the  chairman  of  the 
mining  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Representative  Ed  Bdmondson  of 
Oklahoma,  thanked  him  and  praised  him  for 
his  "sincerity  and  dedication  to  his  cause." 

Not  "our  cauae."  although  many  acres  of 
Oklahoma,  too.  have  been  destroyed  by  strip- 
ping. Not  even  "the  cause."  But  "his  cause." 
You  don't  have  to  speak  congresslonalese  to 
get  the  nuance  in  that. 

But  Hechler  has  started  out  In  the  minority 
and  persisted  and  ended  up  in  the  majority 
before.  For  example,  on  the  mine  safety  bill 
that  finally  passed,  with  teeth  In  it.  in  late 
1069. 

This  time.  bU  bill  (HJl.  46M)  has  00  oo- 
•ponsors  In  tbe  House,  and  the  beginnings  of 
some  Influential  support  at  tbe  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  But  there  la  none  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  White 
House,  in  Una  with  the  strtp  mine  operators, 
favoa  a  measure  designed  to  i^)peaae  growing 
public  oeneem  about  atalpplng  without  im- 
posing any  serious  handicap  on  the  opera- 
tors—er  providing  any  serlooa  protection  for 
the  land. 

Amoag  its  many  other  abortounlngs,  tbe 
administration  bill  would  put  enforcement 
under  tlie   Xnterler   Department,    which    Is 
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committed  formaUy  to  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  mineral  output,  rather  than  under 
tbe  Environ  mental  Protection  Agency,  wboee 
function  la  Just  what  its  tme  says. 

Even  tbe  operators  are  reluctantly  willing 
to  live  with  this  weak  version.  They  are  push- 
ing a  campaign  to  change  their  Uxiage,  blam- 
ing all  the  destruction  already  wrought  by 
stripping  on  earUer  "irresponsible"  operatoia, 
and  oontendlng  that  ttiey  now  are  much 
more  publlc-epinted  and  careful — although 
In  fact  their  giant  maoblnes,  which  can  tear 
out  aa  much  as  aao  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  a 
bite,  cause  far  greater  disruption  of  the  earth 
than  the  picks,  shovels  and  old-faahioned 
buUdoeers  of  the  past. 

They  make  a  great  pltoh  about  "reclama- 
tion," which  In  practice  means  backfilling  the 
stripped  land  and  planting  fast-growing 
ground  cover,  which  sometlmaa  grows  and 
Bometlmee  does  not.  But  reclamation  is  a  mis- 
nomer; a  Corps  of  Engineers  foreeter  and  a 
Weet  Virginia  University  specialist  both  esti- 
mate it  would  take  400  years  or  longer  to  re- 
store the  ravaged  land  and  treea. 

Nevertheless,  the  operators  are  spending 
many  thousands  to  seU  the  public  on  tbe  Idea 
that  reclamation  works.  The  main  thruat  of 
the  administration  stripping  bill  Is  to  require 
reclamation.  But  it  is  a  mere  threat  of  a  mere 
slap  on  tbe  wrist. 

Among  the  proposed  meaaures  between  the 
administration's  token  and  Bechler's  aboU- 
tion  is  one  from  Representative  Wayne  Hays, 
which  would  be  forceful  in  controlling  strip- 
ping while  still  permitting  it  to  oontlnue. 
Hays's  home  county  In  Ohio  has  341,000  total 
acres.  Of  them,  200.000  are  already  leaaed, 
bought  or  optioned  for  strip  mining.  His  mo- 
tivation Is  clear. 

But  stripping  U  no  longer  an  ugly  reality 
only  to  the  Americans  who  live  in  the  abuaed 
hllla  of  Appalacbla  and  along  the  Ohio  Valley. 
To  cash  In  on  the  "energy  crisis,"  the  drag- 
lines are  marching  Into  wider  and  wider  vir- 
gin territory.  Subetantlal  amounts  of  ooal  are 
now  being  stripped  out  of  not  only  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Virginia,  Alabama  and  Tenneaaee, 
but  also  from  Iowa,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming  and  Arlaona^wlth  still  other  fields 
being  surveyed. 

That  la  why  Ken  Hechler  sustains  his  hope 
that  a  serious  bill  wUl  become  law  despite  the 
pxpenslve  campaign  against  it.  Voters  every- 
where with  eyes  to  see  are  realizing  that 
stripping  is  more  than  a  local  or  regional 
problem.  It  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  Con- 
gress will  be  brought  to  aocouat  for  falling  to 
control  It. 


THE  POLISH  WOMEN'S  ALLIANCE  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONNSCTfCTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  26th 
Armual  Convention  of  the  Polish  Wom- 
en's Alliaiuse  of  America. 

This  outstanding  group  of  90.000 
Polish-American  women  has  been  noted 
for  its  numerous  humane  activities.  For 
pxample,  3  years  ago  the  alliance  was 
instnimental  in  the  opening  of  an  arti- 
flcal  limb  factory  In  Katowice,  Poland. 
The  people  of  Poland.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, had  difficulty  in  securing  arti- 
ficial limbs  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  because  of  the  lack  of  production  fa^ 
cilitles.  This  new  plant  helped  remedy 
this  situation. 
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Even  earlier,  at  the  dose  of  World  War 
II  tills  dedicated  group  of  Polish-Ameri- 
can women  worked  actively  to  finance  the 
reconstruction  of  a  number  of  convents 
that  had  been  destroyed  during  the  war, 
and  the  alliance  still  contributes  to  the 
support  of  these  convents.  They  have  also 
.supported  the  Orchard  Lake  Seminary 
in  Michigan. 

These  and  other  similar  activities  of 
the  alliance  deserve  tbe  highest  praise. 
The  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica represents  the  finest  humanitarian 
instincts.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  alliance's 
dedication  that  they  are  imwilling  to 
rest  from  their  labors. 

Their  future  activities  include 
strengthening  their  scholarship  program 
for  deserving  students  and  the  continu- 
ins  support  of  various  religious  orders.  I 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  current 
and  future  ^orts. 

We  in  Hartford  are  honored  that  the 
Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  this  year.  This  meeting,  which  ex- 
tends from  September  25  imtil  Septem- 
ber 30,  marks  the  fliot  time  that  the  alli- 
ance has  held  its  convention  in  New 
England.  The  State  president.  Mrs.  Julia 
K.  Leniart,  will  preside  and  Mrs.  Barbara 
A.  Mikulski  of  the  Community  College  of 
Baltimore  will  be  guest  speaker.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  a  pontiflclal  mass  at 
the  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  villi  join  with  me  in 
wishing  success  to  this  great  humani- 
tarian organization. 


BERE\  KIWANIS  CLUB;    HALF 
CENTURY  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MIiNSHALL 

or  omo 

IN  THE  KOtJSE  OP  REP^ESE^^r.'^Tm!;S 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALI..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Berea  Kiwanls  Club  is  observing  its  50th 
p.nniversary  this  year,  a  half  century  of 
devoted  service  to  Berea,  Ohio,  which  cul- 
minated recently  in  the  presentation  of 
a  check  for  *,'>.000  to  the  Southwest  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  another  golden  anniversary 
observant  this  year. 

The  good  works  of  Berea  Kiwanians  are 
well  known  throughout  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area.  They  give  selflessly  of 
their  time,  energy,  and  imagination  in 
cammunitv  services.  As  great  an  endow- 
ment as  their  material  contributions,  is 
their  inspiring  good  citizenship  which  en- 
courages others  to  emulate  them. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  another  successful  50 
vears  to  all  the  membership  of  Berea 
Kiwanis.  At  this  pclnt  In  the  Record  I 
include  the  fine  News  Sun  articles  paying 
tribute  to  this  splendid  organlratlon : 

Beria  KrwANn  Marks  50th  Txak  Wtth 

ElfPtntTWO   ME*aNT0 

(By  Muriel  Hardy) 

When  Berea  Kiwanis  Club  takes  on  a  proj- 
ect, every  one  of  the  117  members  of  this 
go-go  organlaatlon  works. 

Tou  oan  see  them  in  the  kitchen,  mixing 
batter   or   turning   sausages  at   their   yearly 
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Pancake  Pestlval— or  taking  Ucketa,  often  in 
bone-chllUng  temperatures,  at  local  athletic 
events. 

They've  moved  everything  short  of  a  moun- 
tain at  their  Swap  and  Shop  sales,  and  every 
member  takes  his  turn  as  a  "wheel  chair 
}oeKey"  at  the  veterans'  hospital  on  a  Sunday 
visit  that  is  a  special  Kiwanis  project. 

Par  60  years,  the  oommunlty  has  benefited 
from  tbe  good  works  of  Kiwanis  members, 
who  have  given  so  unstintlngly  of  their  time 
and  treasure. 

And  so  It  wasnt  really  surprising  (al- 
though the  gift  Itself  was  a  surprise),  that 
the  Berea  club  should  mark  its  golden  anni- 
versary year  by  looking  ahead  to  the  future, 
and  providing  a  lasting  memento  for  resi- 
dents of  the  Southwest  area  for  years  to 
come. 

A  check  for  $6000.  representing  proceeds 
from  projects  involving  countless  hours  of 
aennoe  was  presented  by  Berea  Kiwanis  to 
Southwest  General  Hospital  at  the  60th  An- 
niversary Dinner  held  at  the  Baldwin- Wal- 
lace College  Union. 

It  was  presented  by  Bert  Moore.  Kiwanis 
president,  to  A.  Boyd  Anderson,  boepital  ad- 
ministrator, (who  Is  also  a  Kiwanis  Club 
member.) 

The  funds  are  to  be  used  for  fiuiilshlng 
a  chapel  In  the  new  hospital  building 
I^anned  for  the  site  on  E.  Bagley  Rd.  Berea 
Kiwanis  chose  this  gift  "as  a  lasting  re- 
minder of  the  club's  appreciation  for  the 
kindness  and  saipport  they  have  received 
from  the  community  through  the  years. 

On  hand  to  celetwate  the  anniversary 
event  were  280  Kiwanians,  their  wives  and 
guests,  including  many  visitors  from  Kiwanis 
orp-anlzatlons  throughout  the  state. 

Charles  E.  Sondergelt  of  Xenia.  Kiwanis 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Governor-Designate, 
Harold  W.  Graafmeyer  of  Euclid,  and  Stan- 
ley E.  Schneider,  International  Trustee  from 
Crastllne  were  among  Kiwanis  officials  pres- 
ent to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  rtub  gave  special  recognition  to  mem- 
bers who  have  given  much  time  and  de- 
votion to  Its  activities. 

Ed  Manning,  a  charter  memlser  of  the 
club,  and  Howard  Gelger  were  presented 
Legion  of  Honor  certificates  for  60  years  of 
service  to  their  community  through  Kiwanis. 

Other  Legion  awards  were  given  to  Lloyd 
Hoffman,  John  Koeppe,  and  Otto  Mahler  for 
35  years;  John  Allison  and  Clarence  Clarke 
for  30  years;  MUt  Beyer,  Howard  Oaub,  Ray 
Kanaga,  Earl  Mellen brook,  Wallace  Ogllvy, 
Frank  Rallsback,  Don  Williams  and  Starr 
Woodruff  for  26  years. 

Berea  Mayor  John  Municacsy  presented  a 
proclamation  to  the  club  declaring  the  week 
of  Sept.  12  as  Kiwanis  Week. 

Also  inresentlng  awards  were  Arthur 
Gohlke.  president  of  Berea  City  Coxmcll; 
John  W.  Jones,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  W.  Boyd  Anderson,  adminis- 
trator of  Southwest  General  Hospital,  and 
Charles  Moldenhauer  from  the  a4th  Division 
of  Kiwanis  of  which  the  Berea  Club  is  a 
member. 

Other  special  guests  included  representa- 
tives of  the  Syria  club,  who  sponsored  the 
Berea  organization,  tuid  members  of  the  Olm- 
sted Falls.  Middleburg  Heights,  Strongvllle, 
Brook  Park  and  Brunswick  Clubs,  which  wei« 
sponsored  at  their  time  of  organlaation  by 
the  Berea  club. 

Following  the  dinner,  a  huge  birthday 
cake  was  presented,  for  Kiwanians  and  their 
gucita  to  enjoy  at  a  social  hour. 

Members  of  tbe  anniversary  conunlttee 
iDoluded  Don  WUllama,  chairman;  John 
Tudhope.  Jarry  Bowman,  Bemie  Cuttlag, 
John  Allison  and  Dick  Dettmer. 

Pirrr  Tkaaa  or  Slavics 
One  o(. Beret's  oldest  clubs,  KlwazOa,  oele- 
brated  a  50th  anniversary  recently  by  pre- 
senting a  generous  gift  of  $0000  to  Bouth« 


General  Hospital  for  chapel  fumiahlngs  In 
the  future  new  building. 

You  might  think  Kiwanis  Club  nvimbera 
would  rest  on  their  laurels  after  ellmazlng 
SO  years  of  comipiuiity  good  worda. 

But  not  BO. 

Kiwanis  Club  members  do  not  bold  back. 
If  you  doubt  this,  consider. 

The  organteation  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  youth  and  youth  work  In  Khe  past, 
giving  unstintlngly  of  their  time  to  promote 
and  support  Little  league  for  hundreds  of 
Berea  yoirth  each  summer. 

It  yearly  provides  eebolarBhlps  to  both 
Berea  High  School  and  Baldwtn-Wallaoe  Col- 
lege students.  It  annually  ^Kinsors  the  Berea 
High  School  athletic  banquet. 

Ktwania  Club  apoitsors  Berea  relays,  sent 
Berea  High  School  divers  to  the  AAU  meet 
last  year. 

It  was  among  the  first  to  bring  Amerlean 
Field  Beivioe  Students  to  the  area  when  the 
program  began.  Many  Kiwanis  Club  mem- 
bers and  their  famlllee  have  been  boet  to 
foreign  students,  mvltlng  them  Into  their 
homes  and  treating  them  as  members  of  tbe 
family  for  weelcs  and  months  at  a  time. 

Its  thmst  in  the  interest  of  youth  la  nearly 
unlimited. 

Kiwanis  Club  co-sponaoted  Safety  Town  to 
provide  leesons  in  safety  for  amaU  chUdren, 
along   with   Berea  Junior   Women's  League. 

It  oo-sponsored  a  drug  awareness  program 
in  conjunction  with  Berea  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Do  not  feel,  however,  that  Kiwanis  Club 
limits  its  interest  to  youth.  Its  influence  and 
help  Is  widely  extended  In  the  community. 
The  gift  to  Southwest  General  Hoepltal  IB 
only  one  example.  *' 

Kiwanians  also  sponsor,  each  year,  the  new 
teachers'  luncheon  before  the  beginning  of 
school,  rt  provides  support  for  Berea  Senior 
Center. 

Kiwanis'  latest  gift  to  tbe  hoeplU]  will  be 
a  lasting  one,  which  the  whole  oommunlty 
will  enjoy. 

May  Kiwanis  Club  members  realiee  many 
more  years  of  eommnnlty  effort  and 
aatt  section. 

It's  almost  a  sure  bet  memben  wUI  not 
taper  off  in  their  enthvislasm  and  oonsidera- 
tlon  for  their  community,  or  rest  on  their 
laurels. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  FOURTH 
BRANCH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    XASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  an  important  and  valuable  arti- 
cle pointing  out  that  khe  Niktkmal  Secu- 
rity  Council,  to  which  Eenry  A.  Kissinger 
i£  Chief  Adviser,  has  expended  itself  dur- 
ing the  'recent  past  to  be  tbe  "Fourth 
Branch"  of  Government. 

Monbers  of  Congress  should  reaUze 
that  under  Preisldent  Jduxson's  eecurtty 
chief,  Walt  Rostow,  there  were  only  12 
staff  membarB  associated  with  the  Na- 
tienal  Security  Oouneil.  Now  then  are 
M  "sobetantlvc  ofBcers"  and  a  total  ot 
140  employee*.  Mr.  Kissbiger  eerres  as 
ehafmutii  of  Mx  Ipterwency  ctHniQltteee 
de&linsr  with  the  entire  ran«e  of  foreign 
policy  sjDd  natioiial  eeeurity  Issues. 

This  strfldfig  article  Is  auibdred  tor 
Donald  R.  tiarrabee,  bureaa  chief  ;e<-tbe 
QriOn-Lanrabee  news  bureau  in  Waah* 
inctoB.  D.C.  This  article  cotltled  "The 
aovemment'e  Fymrtfa  Branch"  appeared 
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in  a  number  of  newspapers  across  jtbe 
country  Including  the  Worcester,  Hiias., 
Telegram  of  September  16, 1971.        ; 
The  article  follows:  i 

TH3I  OOVmNMXNT'B  FotntTH  Beanci^ 

(By  Donald  B.  LAmbee)  ! 

WAauMOTOM.— Ike  FvatacoD  Papen  |sv« 
P*ovl<l«cl  Mine  oluM  to  what  oertain  Utffpa- 
ctels  WOT*  tbUtklns  durtag  Ui*  JotuBMQ  *•» 
but  tb«T  revaai  ▼Utually  aotblDC  »bou1  Um 
Important  dedslMi-inaktag  piooeM  w  ilch 
(oea  on  Lo  tbe  NaUonal  Saeurlty  Coi  xtcU 
and  tba  super-burMui  of  advlMn  annuuj  tb« 
PzvaUUot. 

There  la.  In  many  mpecta.  a  fourth 
of  govaromeat  ttxat  baa  grown 
aumbera,  in  power  and  in  pvoteotlon 
pubUc  view— largely  In  tbe  laat  deoade^ 
oauae  tbla  relaUvely  omall  unit  wltblia  the 
aacuUv*  olBoe  ot  tbe  Preatdent  la  func^oa* 
Log  In  a  ao-caUed  adTUory  role.  It  U 
to  oongreaalonal  probing  or  intetferai 

Ita  BtembMra.  from  National  Sacurll 
vlaer  Henry  A.  Klaatnger  on  down, 
to  appear  before  oongreaolonal 
to   explain   the   Influences   that   have 
brought  to  bear  on  the  President  In  tbe 
arena  at  war  and  peace.  \ 

And  thejr  have  the  full  support  ofl  the 
President  In  tbelr  immunity  frocn  account- 
ability  to  Oongreaa. 

wotTLDK'T  rmomr  ' 

If  It  were  a  matter  of  a  handful  of  o] 
oate  advisers  declLnlzkg  to  reveal  tbelr  pi 
dlsciuslons  with  the  dhiei  executive,  C( 
could  not — and  would  not — protest  too 
But  BOsslnger  and  his  staff  provide  tbe 
clpal  forum  for  presidential  oonslderat 
foreign  policy  Isauea. 

"Almost  all  major  Issues  now  are 
within  the  framework  of  the  NBC  s] 
Kissinger   told   a   Senate  subcommltee 
year. 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  of  the 
RaLatlona  Committee,  who  has  fought 
vlous  preatdenta  ofOT  aaorecy  in  foreign 
ley  deliberations.  Is  ready  to  chaUraigei 
power  of  tbe  White  House  to  Invoke  "ez< 
tlve  prlvUege"  and  tbua  blda  tbe  adi 
tratlon's  long-range  plana  for  foreign  mUl 
aid. 

Nixon    says   Pulbrlght   eannot    have  

data  since  It  amounts  to  nothing  more  liian 
a  tentativ*  plantilng  document  for  mtai  nal 
use  of  the  executive  branob.  Pulbrlght  art  am 
that  bis  panel  cannot  legislate  Intelllgei  Uy 
without  knowing  the  aid  projections  for  iie 
years  ahead. 

AfTXB  KiasiNan 

But  the  Arkansas  aenator  Is  really  a  ter 
Kissinger  and  the  Security  Council  appart  ivm 
which  be  regards  aa  dangeroos  to  tbe  sp  rit 
of  the  Constitution  and  democratic  prlnd,  Je. 

Pulbrlght  was  never  able  to  get  Presld  rnt 
Johnson'*  secnrtty  Ohlrf.  Walt  Roatow.  to  <  is- 
ooas  Vietnam  develo^mantB  before  bla  C^- 
mlttae.  Now  ha  la  able  to  get  Ktelnger  to 
ooma  to  bla  home  and  taat  frankly  btit  oi  at 
get  htm  to  say  tbe  aama  things  to  tbe  Co  n- 
mlttee  and  Congreas  and  the  American  n  o- 
ple. 

Klaslngvr  has  expanded  the  old  Rastow   p- 
eration  of  13  staff  m^mben  to  M  "snbstanvva 
offleew"*  and  a  total  staff  of  140  emph 
And,  aaehlar,  he  aarvea  aa  caiatnnaB  of 
interagBocy  oonmlttees  dealing  with  tba 
tire  nttfffB  at  foreign  poUoy  and  naitlonal 
ounty  iSBuea  and  la  slao  In  ebUB*  of 
ing  grpupa"  which  prepare  tbe  staff 
on  which  high-level  poUcy  dlscuaslon 
baaed. 

But  ooDgreaaIon<a  oommttteM 
oeotent  wMi  testimony  from 
state  Wmiam  P.  Begera  who  haa  net 
inttiaate  a  rola  In  the  poUcy-oaklng 
Aa  one  wag  pot  It:  *lflxcai  play*  goir 
aeeretary    Bogan    bwft    be    playa 
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EXtENSIONS  OF  kEMARKS 

obeakan  with  Benry  Klaalnger.  Tbm  Prealdant 
sends  Klaalnger  to  Peking  but  sends  Sseretary 
Rogers  to  O^ltol  HIU  to  play  ping  pong  with 
tbe  Barelgn  Belatlons  Committee. 

MTSWST)   THX   BOAT 

Oengrass  haa  never  been  brlofed  by  Kla- 
slnger,  even  aftar  tbe  tact,  on  his  ttlp  to 
China  or  Ita  Irapllcatto—.  Tills  la  tbe  aort  of 
thing  that  reaUy  gaawa  at  Pulbrlght  and 
other  members  ot  Oongrass  who  feel  that  the 
legislative  branch  missed  the  boat  on  Viet- 
nam, largaiy  by  its  own  failure  to  Insist  upon 
an  aoooontablUty  from  tbe  exaeuUva. 

Pulbrlgtars  group  Is  not  otily  dealsd  annnsa 
to  tbe  President,  who  does  not  i^ipear  for 
questioning  before  Oongreaa,  but  to  tba  man 
who  la  bla  chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  tbe 
moat  powerful  person  In  the  administration 
next  to  tba  President,  In  tbe  opinion  of  moat 
obaervera. 

The  fact  la  that  Oongreaa  aoqulaaeed  for 
much  too  long  to  a  powerful  exaouttve  and 
now  la  paying  the  price.  Densoeratlo  oon- 
greasea  "went  along"  with  tbelr  presidents  on 
tbe  theory  that  "tba  king  could  do  no  wrong." 

Now  Congress  U  talking  about  ways  to  ax- 
srclse  control  over  a  "fourth  branch"  of  gov- 
ernment which  Is  largely  shielded  from  pub- 
lic view,  which  virtually  eliminates  public 
debate  and  which  makes  It  almoet  Impossi- 
ble to  trace  tbe  proceaa  by  which  a  decision 
Is  made. 


STATEMENT  ON   EA8T  PAKISTAN 


HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

ov  oaio 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  ASHTjEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3,  the  House  parsed  legislation  to  sus- 
pend all  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan  until  the  situation  in  East  Pak- 
istan returns  to  "reasonable  stability." 
Since  then,  however,  slow  Senate  action 
on  the  bill  has  delayed  any  possible  ben- 
eficial effects  of  this  measure.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  has  not  delayed  the  devasta- 
tion of  East  Pakistan  and  its  Bengali 
people. 

Six  months  after  the  military  crack- 
down in  East  Pakii>tan,  more  than  7,- 
500,000  Bengali  refugees  have  flooded 
across  the  isorder  to  India  and  refugees 
are  still  fleeing  to  India  by  the  thousands 
every  day.  The  East  Pakistan  economy 
remains  in  a  shambles  and  the  shortage 
of  food  has  created  the  possibility  of  a 
staggering  famine  in  East  Pakistan.  In 
sum.  the  suffering,  disease,  and  death 
of  the  BengaU  c>eople  is  an  ongoing  hu- 
man tragedy  of  immense  proportions. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts. 
Pounded  in  1947,  Pakistan  consists  of 
East  and  West  provinces  sepeirated  by 
more  than  1.000  miles  of  Indian  terri- 
tory. Sharing  neither  borders  nor  cul- 
ture with  West  Pakistan,  East  Pakistan 
has  long  chafed  under  the  subjection  of 
the  West.  Despite  its  larger  population — 
before  March  25, 1971,  there  were  75  mil- 
lion people  In  the  East  compared  to  60 
million  In  the  West — East  Pakistan  has 
been  drastically  mKHerrepresented  In  ev- 
ery way.  East  Pakistanis  constitute  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  army  and  only  15 
percent  of  the  civil  services.  In  addition, 
the  East  receives  less  than  20  percent  of 
foreign  economic  assistance. 

Finally  in  Decemb^  1070,  Pakistan 
held  is  flrst  free  elections  after  U  yean 
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of  military  rule.  Led  to  the  poUs  by  its 
charismatic  leader,  Sheikh  MuIIbur 
"Mujib"  Rahman,  the  Bengalis  voted  U 
such  numbers  that  MuJlb  and  his  Awaml 
League  won  an  absolute  majority  of  seati 
in  the  country's  new  National  Anembly. 
But  Mujlb's  platform  of  eeonomlc  and 
diplomatic  autonomy  for  the  East  appar- 
ently was  too  great  a  threat  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  West's  leaders.  President 
Yahya  Khan  abruptly  pos^joned  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly  Indefinitely  and, 
after  a  facade  of  negotiations,  on  March 
25,  the  Pakistanti  Army  poured  into  the 
East  with  howitzers,  tanks,  and  roctoets 
in  a  campaign  of  fury  against  the  Bengali 
people. 

People  were  taken  from  their  homes 
and  machlnegunned  in  the  streets;  men, 
women,  and  children  were  bayoneted  to 
death;  and  women  were  raped.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared,  over  200,000  East 
Pakistanis  were  dead  and  7.500,000  had 
fled  across  the  border  Into  India,  placing 
a  huge  burden  on  India's  already-  mar- 
ginal economy  to  supply  the  needed  food, 
water,  clothing,  shelter,  medicine,  and 
health  care.  Furthermore,  the  democrati- 
cally elected  Awaml  League  had  been 
outlawed  and  its  leader,  MuJib  Rahman, 
rather  than  being  Prime  Minister  of  his 
country.  Is  now  being  tried  secretly  for 
his  life. 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  the  World 
Bank  sent  a  mission  to  investigate  the 
situation  In  Eaart  Pakistan.  The  group's 
subsequent  report  spoke  bluntly  of  wide- 
spread fear  of  the  Pakistani  Army  and 
devastation  on  a  scale  reminiscent  of 
World  War  n.  It  recommended  that  fur- 
ther aid  be  withheld  pending  a  "political 
accommodation." 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's response  has  not  been  so  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Despite  the  announcement 
that  military  supplies  to  Pakistan  had 
been  cut  off,  military  supplies  have  con- 
tinued to  flow  to  Yaha  Khan's  govern- 
ment. The  administration  also  supported 
Yaha's  government  by  taking  an  indul- 
gent attitude  toward  Pakistan's  debt 
rescheduling  and  by  expanding  aid  under 
the  "humanitarian"  label.  Moreover,  the 
administration  has  fought  against  any 
flat  cutoff  of  aid  to  Pakistan  and  instead 
asked  the  Congreas  for  $118  million  in 
economic  assistance  for  Pakistan  which 
it  said,  wc  Jd  be  held  in  abeyance. 

Throughout  the  conflict,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  Justified  its  position 
by  talking  about  the  need  to  keep  Paki- 
stan from  developing  closer  ties  with 
China  and  about  maintaining  leverage 
with  the  Pakistan  Oovemment  to  influ- 
ence it  to  moderate  its  policies. 

This  policy  has  proved  to  be  bad 
politics  as  well  as  bad  morals.  Pakistan 
has  used  our  |2  million — not  for  the 
specified  piuriose  of  chartering  relief 
ships — but  to  transport  troops  and  am- 
munition to  the  East;  MuJib  Rahman, 
the  elected  leader  of  East  Pakistan  Is 
being  secretly  tried  for  treason  by  a  mili- 
tary court;  and,  in  general,  the  devas- 
tation goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stopped  using  the  specter  of  commvmlam 
as  an  excuse  for  supporting  repressive 
rightwing  go^emments.  Our  Ooveni- 
ment  has  been  sitting  idly  by  while  a 
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demociatlcaUy  deeted  govenunent  and 
minions  of  its  supporters  have  been  sys- 
tematloally  wiped  out  by  the  Pakistani 
Army.  Have  we  not  learned  yet  that  tbe 
support  of  governments  which  repress 
the  pcvular  will  of  the  people,  ultimate- 
ly— and  understandably — ^wlll  drive  the 
people  into  the  arms  of  the  Commu- 
nists— ^tbe  very  objective  we  claim  we  are 
trying  to  prevent. 

It  was  thus  for  both  political  and 
moral  reasons  that  I  strongly  supported 
the  positive  step  the  House  took  In  un- 
equivocally suspending  all  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Pakistan  until  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  that  Paki- 
stan is  cooperating  fully  in  allowing  the 
situation  In  East  Pakistan  to  return  to 
reasonable  stability  and  refugees  from 
East  Pakistan  are  permitted  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  reclaim  their  lands  and  property. 
At  this  point,  I  think  it  \b  Important  to 
mention  that  the  House-passed  measure 
also  calls  for  $100  million  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  relief  of  refugees  from 
the  east  and  for  hmnanltarlan  relief  in 
the  east  Itself.  Ihls  Is  important  not 
only  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
but  because  it  will  help  relieve  the  enor- 
mous burden  that  India  has  assimied  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  7,600,000 
refugees,  a  burden  that  AID  estimates 
will  cost  India  $400  million  for  6  mcmths 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  bring  bade  to 
life  the  200,000  dead  East  Pakistanis,  but 
if  we  speak  out  and  deny  our  moral  and 
material  support  to  Pakistan,  perhaps 
Its  military  government  may  yet  be 
forced  to.  seek  a  political  settiement  ac- 
ceptable to  Bengal's  people.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  avoid  further  delay  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  and  move 
expeditiously  to  affirm  the  cutoff  of  aid 
to  Pakistan. 
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or  nw  TOSK 
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Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  included  in  the  Rscoao  the  flrst  of  three 
parts  of  a  report  iirepared  by  my  daugh- 
ter Jackie,  following  her  visit  to  North- 
em  Ireluid. 

Today's  segment  Is  a  cotnmentazy  on 
what  occurs  to  the  traveler  moving 
throui^  tbe  streets  of  Belfast^  a  city  In 
the  free  world.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  Is 
not  Saigon  or  Jerusalem  despite  the  simi- 
larity to  conditions  In  those  war-torn 
cities. 

The  report  follows: 
B0OST  ow  JtauM  Buoo — ^P«ct  IX 

As  a  mattOT'  of  fact  tbe  only  major  affront 
to  our  penon  ooourrsd  on  tba  following  day 
when  we  wars  riding  through  Plax  street. 
Picture  tbla  If  you  wlU— a  rslaUvtiy  long 
street  with  barrioadaa  made  of  wood  and 
barbed  wlxs  pUMed  in  suoh  a  fashion  that  a 
car  cannot  drive  dlrsctly  down  tba  straat  bat 
must  prooead  in  a  slgaag  fashion — on  altbar 
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aids  off  tiM  stnet  wars  about  six  to  Mght 
anaad  soldisn— rifles  Csolng  tba  street,  near 
the  antnaea  ot  a  buUding  w«a  two  metal 
santiy  bona  surxouadsd  by  ■and  bagi  each 
bouslag  a  balmated  fully  aansd  sotdlar  an- 
oloaad  In  a  ssntzy  box.  Wbat  was  so  unique 
about  Plax  Straatf— oqihing.  that  la,  tbat 
made  It  so  different  tram  sevaral  ot  the  other 
streets  m  Belfast— with  soldlacs  driving 
aroiuod  In  trucks  and  Jeepa,  peering  ovar 
buUdlng  roonofia.  rtmnlng  blaek  faoad 
through  the  straeta  at  night  on  one  of  tbelr 
many  patrols  through  the  dty.  Anyway,  on 
one  of  our  trips  through  this  atzeet  we  wave 
subjected,  as  all  oars  were,  to  being  sssrcbed. 
Our  driver  was  fUsked,  tbe  trunk  and  engma 
of  tba  oar  was  checked,  the  back  seat  pulled 
out  to  check  for  ammunition  or  whatever. 
PlnaUy,  "cleared",  we  ware  allowed  to  paas. 
Wbat  I  remember  most  at  that  point  was 
sheer  «n/i*gn>t>n»i  anger.  Bow  I  wondered  can 
a  people  survive  with  this  basic  affront  to 
tbelr  human  rights  and  dlgnltyt  But  in  Bel- 
fast, this  kind  of  thing  has  beoome  a  way  of 
Ufa.  Tbat  U  tbe  real  tragedy— tbat  pacqfla 
have  baecms  doomed  to  resign  thsmaelvas  to 
tbla.  Later  on,  driving  back  to  the  aehoot.  we 
pamml  through  much  of  tbe  etty  and  it  got 
to  tba  point  tbat  at  a  gianoe,  Z  waa  hacoaning 
expert  to  dlattngntehlng  tbe  Catholic  from 
the  Proteatant  areas — It  seemed  tbat  ttie  de- 
gree of  daatruetton  was  pn^orttoned  to  tbe 
amount  of  CatboUcs  In  the  area — the  Protea- 
tant araaa  for  tbe  moat  part  seamed  un- 
touched. In  CatboUc  weaa  Streets  bad  been 
gutted  out — pock  marked  by  Brltlsb  trucks, 
landrovsn  driving  throui^i— loog  stietobas 
of  lamposts  bad  been  knocked  down.  This 
too.  we  w«f«  told  bad  been  done  by  tbe  Brlt- 
lab.  Debris  all  ovar  tbe  plaoe — remnants  of 
barrlcadea  uaed  by  a  terrorised  crowd  to  pro- 
tect themaelvea  frcm  troopa  storming  In  tbe 
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IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPBXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  child-care  legislation  which  will  soon 
be  before  this  House  I  am  submitting  for 
the  record  a  number  of  studies  of  cliild- 
care  and  day-care  arrangements  in  other 
countries.  Day  care  for  preschool  chil- 
dren is  becoming  a  necessity  because  of 
the  number  of  American  mothers  who 
are  employed  with  full-time  Jobs.  We  can 
no  longer  ignore  tbe  fact  tbat  there  are 
over  6  million  women  with  children  under 
6  who  are  emidoyed  and  fewer  than  10 
percent  of  their  children  are  able  to  be 
placed  In  approved  day-care  centers  or 
family  day  homes.  I  think  that  many 
thoughtful  legtslators  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  problem  of  child  and  in- 
fant care  in  tbe  United  States  is  far  more 
profound  than  setting  op  cuitodial  day 
care  so  that  welfare  motbMS  can  go  to 
work. 

As  the  following  study  on  France  points 
out,  economic  circumstances  for  many 
yean  required  that  both  parents  of  Pari- 
sian families  tn  the  lower  economic 
groups  be  emjdoyed.  In  196S  there  were 
over  180  day-care  facilities  for  chJldrcn 
from  a  months  to  3  years  of  age  super- 
vised by  tbe  Paris  Admlnistratloo  of 
Pidtdic  Assistance.  The  following  article 
daseiibes  the  nature  and  operation  of 
day-care  programs  in  Pails: 


Th«  aoonomlb  etroumstanoaa  ot  Paris  have 
tor  many  years  required  the  tuU-tlme  em- 
ploymaDt  ot  bdcb  paraaUlor  the  majority  of 
f»^"t—  In  tbe  lower  aoejoaoopomte  gronpa. 
In  response  to  tbe  obvious  need  tor  gbllid' 
oaca  faolUtlasi  day-oars  imigisina  rtntrAna — 
for  bablea  ftwn  two  months  to  three  years 
at  aga  taava  bean  m  exlstanoe  for  ovar  fifty 
ysan.  In  ISSS.  tbare  ware  over  1*0  sadti 
craoliss  astabUstaad  or  supsrvlsad  by  tba  Paris 
Admlnlstratlaa  ot  PnbUo  Asslatsnne  (Oantrs 
Intsmattonal.  lOSO). 

There  an  orecbea  la  most  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, eabb  with  a  long  waiting  Ust.  Sooas 
have  over  300  babl«  waiting.  Moat  naw 
suburban-housing  develop»s  build  a  oreoba, 
tba  management  of  irtilob  la  nnwVy  turned 
over  to  tbe  Administration  of  PubUe  Aaalst- 
anoe.  m  oMar  nelgbborbooda,  a  variaty  of 
pbyitfoal  auuututea  bava  bean  ooavested  to 
eraebaa  of  varying  aigfiii  ot  adequacy.  In 
aoBu  at  tba  pooaass  astghbertioods,  ths 
bnUdU^B  uasd  otbm  peovlda  lns<aq^iata  In- 
door ^aoa  and  Uttle  opportunl^  for  any  out- 
door aatlvttlas.  Tat  thsie  at*  aoaoy  oo^var- 
slaos  wlileb  affoed  alinoat  tdaal  olaaum- 
stsBOSs.  for  eaampla.  sun  baleonlss  Mr  tbe 
smaUar  babies  from  sight  waska  of  age  and 
large  yarda  with  aandboaaa  and  fiowar  gar- 
dana  (or  toddlers  and  oHiUdnn  up  to  tbzae 
years.  The  Publlo  Asslstanee  oOolals  walooms 
tba  opportunity  for  advanoad  aroblteotural 
pift"»*"g  of  tbe  new  erecbss  la  suburbs 
whsre  apaoe  MmlftMtlnna  are  lass  srttlsaL 

Tba  publlo  orsobas  aia  open  only  to  babia* 
ot  motbara  who  work,  aaaapt  wban  apaeUlr< 
aoclal  pioblama  provide  an  urgent  ladloattoau 
Tlia  mothers  pay  aooocdlng  to  thsfr  mssna 
but  all  pay  something  for  tbelr  baMas*  oara. 
Tbm  PrenA  govemnant  gives  an  slliiliaaiit 
to  working  mothers  (Xi  percent  of  salary) 
to  hslp  oflset  tba  aipsnsa  (Datvldaon.  IMS) 
whan  naosaaaiy. 

Haa  orschss  are  open  fnaa  7  ajn.  to  7  pJB. 
six  daya  a  week.  Tbe  average  oreoba  aooom- 
modataa  ftarty  to  sixty  baMsa.  Tlie  quality 
at  cars  vartaa  eonaldacabty  trom  one  orscdM 
to  another,  depending  partially  on  pbyslaal 
llmltatlona  but  more  ao  on  tba  attttodaa  at 
tbe  staff.  In  one  poor  nslghborlaaod.  wbrata 
both  orowdad  eondltlona  and  advesae  attt- 
tudaa  were  in  avldenee,  bablaa  ware  hapt  all 
day,  except  for  feedlni^  In  tba  haaatnatlllm 
crlba,  alda  by  aide,  with  crib  ooveia  ooeliiding 
obaarvatton  oCanyttilng  but  oelltnyi  and  flew 
banging  toys.  Tbm  nniass  oould  not  ba  In- 
duced by  tbe  doctors  to  put  tbe  bablsa  <m 
tbelr  abdomana  at  any  tlase  because  ot  t>»e 
fear  they  might  suffoeata.  Moreover. 
ntoves  were  afraid  to  handle  the 
cause  tbay  might  aeddantaUy 
bruised  and  tlie  paranta  would  romplafn 
They  were  afraid  to  let  tbe  bablea  play  on  tba 
floor  for  tbe  aame  raeaon,  although  tiM  Ilm- 
Itad  floor  qiace  was  Inadequate  for  baUss  to 
learn  to  crawl. 

Thm  majority  of  tbe  creches  are  In  stsrk 
oontraat  to  this  dlsl  leasing  pteture.  McrelTp- 
ically.  tlxey  are  roomy,  bright,  and  ebattful 
and  provide  tptat  tndoon  and  outdoon  tor 
unerowdad  activities  of  the  entire  ftoap.  Ttis 
newer  nurses  are  more  Tamltlar  with  tbe  psy- 
chological Imptlfiatlnns  of  the  care  they  pro- 
vide. Tlie  Administration  of  PubUc  Saalstancia 
la  opttmlsUc  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
lnm»ov«maat  tn  tiX  tba  craotaas. 


•Tba  aotbors  are  indebted  to  Dr.  P.  DsvM* 
son,  ChM  liadlcisl  TiMpentrr  at  BsaMh  at  «b» 
Paris  Uadloal  Social  Bervles  for  MMtsaal 
bfaM  PRMastion.  aad  bar  staff  (a 
lima.  Bamaant,  Chief  of  Soetad 
l3r.  Olalr  Tealii.  Ckacba  Padlatrtdan)  «ac 
opaadag  ttao  doors  of  their  I 
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Mora  *nd  mora  of  tha  crwhaa  mi* 
by  gzMluAta  Dunoa  who  bava  oomplatad  ] 
gnuluato  tnOnlng  at  L'Boola  da  Puarloult 
m  Parte.  Tet  thalr  ona-yaar  coniaa  la  ( 
mora  to  tba  oara  of  alok  tluui  wtU 
AU  studanta  rotata  timragli  tba 
for.  pz«matiira  babiaa,  tba  outpattant  elU|e 
for  alok  abUdran.  aU  tba  padlatrlc 
clinics,  aa  w«U  aa  atudylnc  baotarlology 
otbcr  laboratory  subjacto.  Tbay  ara 
t*u(bt  about  and  p*rtlclp«t«  In  walfara  ] 
grams.  In  addition,  tboaa  nuraea  who  ara  ] 
paring  to  work  in  a  cracba  inataad  of  a  ' 
pltal  bava  a  one-montb  couraa  In  tba  r  "' 
latr*tton  of  a  crache.  Tha  laral  of  txat 
L'KeoIa  da  Puarlcultura  la  ralattvely 
tba  B«ma  oouraaa  balng  uaad  for  prap 
madlcal  doctors  to  apaclaUita  In  padl*1|lc 
practice.  1 

Tba  director  of  tba  cracba  ta  crucial,  mu 
haa  an  apartmant  in  tba  oraoba  iTor  htsliHl 
And  bar  family.  If  aba  baa  amall  obUdi^n. 
tbay  win  attand  tba  eraoba.  8ba  aalaota  aquto- 
mant  firom  tba  aanrtmant  mada  anllaMa 
by  tba  Admlnlatratlon  of  PubUo  A1«tan»a 
aba  la  In  charge  of  tha  ftiianoaa  at  tba  crache, 
including  tha  talactlon  and  purohaaa  of  UML 
from  tba  nalgbbOTbood'Moraa  for  tha  ma«Ia 
aenrad  tba  bablea.  Tba  only  raatrletlona.  «re 
tb«t  aha  muat  buy  tba  beat  food  AvallablH, 

Tba  director  has  many  other  admlnlati^ 
tlva  reeponslbllltlea,  yet  she  rerely  baa  ncM- 
tarlal  help  to  reHere  the  burden.  She  muat 
decide  IX  a  child  la  too  sick  to  remain  In  a 
creche  for  the  day.  There  are  Isolation  units 
available  for  mild  rtlnnannn  She  miut  be  <m- 
taln  that  her  children  have  beer  tahan  %y 
their  parents  to  the  weU-baby  clUUca  a»d 
have  received  tbelr  Immunizations.  She 
must  check  certifications  of  sood  health  ft>r 
every  baby  brought  back  to  tba  creche  aftwr 
any  lllneaa.  She  must  be  in  contact  with  wtf - 
fare  agencies  and  specialty  dinlos  to  whiab 
she  may  refer  some  of  her  charges.  She  mx*t 
receive  each  mother  weekly  to  collect  the  flM 
for  care  which  they  have  agzasd  upon.  This 
visit,  of  course,  affords  tba  director  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  queatlons  about  the  ehild'a 
care,  to  deal  with  problems  of  the  famgy 
related  to  the  child,  to  abare  with  the  motlipr 
the  staff's  experience  with  her  baby,  and  by 
all  this  to  Btrsngthen  tba  cooperative  niUk- 
tlonsblp  between  family  and  orecbe.  The  41- 
reetor  must  alao  aelect  and  supervise  kltoban 
and  daanlng  help  and  the  nursing  assistanlB. 

Nursing  aaalBtants,  tbe  child  caretakata, 
are  women  who  have  aohleved  an  acadentfc 
certtfloate  at  age  fourteen  (equivalent  to 
completion  of  ]\inlor  high  school)  and  bays 
then  received  two  years  of  additional  voa»-' 
tional  training  (at  tbe  high  school  level)  tor 
the  position  of  assistant  child  n\irae  (auxU- 
Uary  puerUnUturUt) .  Tbe  behavior  of  tbe 
caretakers  usiiaUy  reflects  the  attltudea  of 
their  director,  but  they  are  usually  allowed 
to  function  fairly  autonomously.  In  general, 
they  appear  warm  and  gentle  with  the  babies 
and  obviously  skilled  In  technlquee  of  feed- 
ing, bathing,  and  initiating  games  and  songs 
with  tbe  older  clilldren.  They  i4>preclate 
baizes'  individual  differences  to  a  certain  d#- 
grae  and  try  to  modify  their  care  pattema 
accordingly.  In  general,  one  U  impressed  that 
tbe  creche  staffs  seem  to  prefer  tbe  active, 
aggreaslve,  and  more  Independent  ctilld. 

The  ratio  of  actual  caretakers  to  children 
ranges  from  one  caretaker  for  every  six  or 
ten  children.  With  so  many  children,  the 
nursing  aaslstants  and  certainly  the  director 
find  little  time  for  relaxed  kinds  of  Involve- 
ment, education,  or  play  with  the  individual 
babiaa.  They  make  tbe  attempt  to  indlvid- 
ualtae  but  moet  often  have  to  deal  with  the 
child  aa  a  member  of  a  group. 

The  babies  themselvea  "adj\ut"  aod  ao- 
commodato  amaslngly  wdl  to  the  systexos 
tbey  encounter.  For  example,  when  tbe 
motber  brings  her  baby  In  tbe  morning,  un- 
dreaaea  him,  hands  him  to  the  nursing  as- 
sistant, and  leavee,  there  Is  rarely  any  sign  (tf 
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aeparaUon  concern  in  tbe  baby  unleaa  the 
mother  "hang*  aroiind'*  until  the  reaction 
comae  to  "reaaaure  him."  Tbe  bablea  are 
hugged  and  then  placed  on  a  potty  by  tbe 
nursing  aaslstant  when  they  are  received 
from  tbe  mother.  A  few  years  sgo,  despite 
strict  regulations  prohibiting  such  prema- 
ture attempts,  the  caretaken  in  acme  creches 
started  a  baby  on  the  potty  as  early  as  three 
months  of  age,  tying  his  shirt  to  a  pole  to 
support  him  in  a  semisitting  position.  Babies 
under  a  year  may  sit  complacently  on  tbe 
potty  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  having  been 
given  a  cookie  or  toy  to  hold  their  attention 
until  their  turn  to  be  bathed  or  dressed  in 
clothing  provided  by  the  creche.  They  are 
then  given  permission  to  play  In  another 
room. 

Current  research 

Toys  are  well  designed  and  well  utllleed 
by  the  staff  with  the  toddler  and  older  groups 
in  the  better  crechea.  But  even  In  tbe  best 
creches  there  seems  to  be  relatively  little 
attempt  to  provide  Infanta  with  stimulation 
in  the  form  of  suitable  toys  and  visually  at- 
tractive objects,  such  as  mobilee.  Bxperl- 
manial  programs  of  stimulation  are  being 
evaluated  by  research  psychologists  (Lezine, 
1983) ,  but  no  broadly  applicable  program  has 
yet  been  developed. 

Studies  of  nurse-infant  Interactions  hsve 
been  sensitively  carried  out  by  psychiatrists 
and  psy<d>ologists  (David  and  Appell,  1963) 
m  an  attempt  to  understand  better  this 
unique  relationship.  Child  psychiatrists  and 
psychoanalysts  (David  and  Soule,  1968)  have 
been  teaching  at  L'Eoole  de  Puerlculture  in 
an  attempt  to  enhance  further  the  psycho- 
logical awareness  of  the  future  directors. 
Seminars  on  creches  have  been  conducted 
at  the  Paris  International  Center  for  Chil- 
dren (Centre  International.  1960)  in  wblch 
Internationally  renowned  experts  have  par- 
ticipated. 

The  Administration  of  Public  Assistance  is 
not  satisfied  with  tbe  present  state  of  care 
In  the  creches,  although  they  do  recognize 
the  tremendous  gains  in  tbe  past  five  years. 
They  are  hampered  by  staff  shortages,  pos- 
sibly a  reflection  of  the  demanding  nature 
of  the  roles  as  well  as  the  low  salary  scale. 
The  need  for  training  that  is  more  specifically 
directed  to  the  care  of  well  babies  In  creches, 
rather  than  sick  children  In  hospitals  and 
clinics.  Is  also  appreciated.  Tbe  administra- 
tion's low  budget  allows  for  leas  variety  and 
quantity  of  toys  than  they  would  like  to 
have  available.  The  rate  of  construction  of 
adequate  facilities  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  need  for  more  creches,  much  less 
replace  those  which  are  so  limiting  to  the 
potential  functioning  of  the  staff  and  the 
babies. 

Concluaiona 

Any  appraisal  of  the  value  and  significance 
of  programs  in  other  countries  faces  a  partic- 
ular handicap,  since  philoeophlcal  and  ideo- 
logical issues  may  prejudice  tbe  viewer. 
Nevertheless,  our  review  of  child-care  prac- 
tices abroad  permits  several  conclusions  rele- 
vant to  American  research  and  program  de- 
velopment. 

Extended  experience,  over  several  decades 
in  some  of  the  countries,  has  led  each  toward 
an  sleeted  Integration  of  skills  and  profes- 
sions. Pediatrics,  education,  and  psychology 
have  proved  of  particular  importance  for  the 
progranuning  of  group  care  for  tbe  well  baby. 
Moreover,  increasing  social  (and  governmen- 
tal) awareness  and  willingness  to  finance 
programs  and  research  in  child  care  have  been 
matohed  by  varying  degrees  of  scientific  curi- 
osity addressed  to  the  problem  of  more  ade- 
quately meeting  urgent  contemporary  social 
problems.  Broad  social  and  cultural  changes 
have  had  a  common  impact  in  mobilizing 
and  sometimes  fragmenting  traditional  fam- 
ily bases  of  child  care.  Changing  social  and 
economic  circumstancea  require  new,  if  not 
better,  aolutlons  to  age-old  problems. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  • 

mere  6  years  we  celebrate  our  ntoond 
centennial  birthday  iMurty.  We  cannot  be 
In  the  position  of  showing  our  guests, 
and  more  Importantly  ourselves,  blight- 
ed ghettos,  unopened  schools,  trash-lit- 
tered streets,  and  the  other  familiar  In- 
dicia of  a  community  that  is  largely  for 
rent  or  for  sale. 

We  simply  mitst  put  our  house  In  order 
for  that  event.  Otherwise  It  will  indeed 
be  easier  to  display  pride  in  the  past  than 
hope  for  the  future.  The  concepts  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom  must  be  re- 
flected In  our  celebration,  but  with  a  new 
focus.  Today's  American  rightly  asks, 
"Independence  from  what,  freedom  for 
what?"  He  would  like  to  be  independent, 
for  example,  from  lumeceosary  hazards 
to  health,  from  ignorance  and  bias,  and 
free  to  develop  his  full  potential  as  a 
human  being. 

Dedication  to  such  a  redefined  "Spirit 
of  '76"  would  have  a  very  practical  effect 
both  in  the  long  and  short  nm.  From 
coast  to  coast  we  should  liasten  to 
achieve  rebuilt  Inner  cities,  schools  of 
uniform  excellence,  and  neighborhoods 
of  equal  pride. 

Where  do  we  be^in  this  task?  I  suggest 
tliat  there  Is  no  better  place  than  along 
the  Mississippi,  principal  artery  of  the 
Nation,  pulsing  with  the  throbbing  life 
of  her  heritage  and  her  future.  This  river 
is  the  living  legend  of  a  continental  peo- 
ple, mysterious,  magnificent.  She  is  the 
Nation's  timeless  backbone,  the  bridge 
that  Unks  East.  West,  North,  and  South, 
in  legend  and  In  fact.  Her  great  disciple, 
Mark  Twain,  once  said: 

The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  body  of 
the  Nation.  All  other  parts  are  but  members. 
Important  in  themselves,  yet  more  Important 
In  their  relation  to  this.  As  a  dwelling  place 
for  civilized  man  It  is  by  far  the  first  upon 
cur  globe. 

Bringing  the  total  environment  of  this 
river  and  her  river  cities  into  balance 
with  the  technologies  of  agriculture, 
trafBc,  trade,  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  the  most  fitting  commemorative 
stamp  on  American  history  we  could 
fashion  by  1976.  For  mirrored  in  this 
the  greatest  of  river  systems  is  a  pano- 
rama of  the  American  past  reflecting  the 
changes  from  a  gentle  agrarian  cultiva- 
tion to  an  industrial  complex.  The  rlTCr 
helped  shape  that  change  and  charter 
that  destiny.  She  served  as  the  com- 
munications link  between  the  great  cities 
she  spawned.  The  technology  of  trans- 
portation developed  from  the  simple 
birch  bark  canoe,  to  paddle  boat,  and 
diesel  tow,  from  grassy  borders  to  cement 
levees,  locks,  and  dams.  Along  her  banks 
America  grew  to  manhood — noble,  bluff, 
self-confldent,  occasionally  thoughtless. 

For  nations,  like  men,  can  forget  first 
principles.  So  the  mighty  Misstssiivi  also 
reflects  the  erosion  of  American  care. 
Where  once  people  swam  and  enjoyed 
the  river,  we  now  dump  raw  sewage,  and 
industrial  waste.  Tbe  father  of  the  waters 
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no  longer  flows  unvexed  to  the  sea.  She 
is  "vexed"  at  every  turn  by  mindless  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  respofisibility  for  this  deteriora- 
tion belongs  to  all.  We  have  a  great 
responsibility,  and  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity to  free  the  river,  the  land  and 
the  air  from  needless  poisons  in  8  years 
time.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  our  ancestors, 
in  honor  of  the  independence  they  won, 
but  to  ourselves,  to  prove  we  are  worthy 
of  that  legacy. 

In  1976.  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  see  their  country  for 
the  first  time,  will  be  Joined  by  millions 
of  foreign  visitors.  These  fresh  innocents 
from  abroad  will  be,  should  be,  and  must 
be  drawn  by  the  vast  mystique  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  cities  and  towns  it 
touches. 

In  the  State  Department  I  noted  the 
tendency  of  foreign  visitors  and  digni- 
taries to  limit  their  tours  to  our  neon-lit 
east  and  west  coasts.  Our  task  is  to  bring 
the  world's  people  to  meet  America's 
people  "where  they're  at."  Disneyland 
and  Radio  City  Music  Hall  may  be  daz- 
zling competition,  but  not  substitutes  for 
the  beat  of  America's  heartland. 

Nor  should  our  expectations  exceed 
their  fulfillment.  We  must  develop  a 
blueprint  for  this  mldwestem  meeting 
with  the  world.  It  should  stretch  the 
length  of  the  river  and  the  breadth  of 
its  alluvial  plains.  Competition  between 
the  great  river  cities  will  be  evident,  but 
should  mature  into  cooperation.  I,  there- 
fore, propose  the  establishment  of  a  Mis- 
.sLs.sippl  River  Bicentennial  Commission, 
made  up  of  the  mayors  and  development 
planners  of  the  major  cities  of  Minnea- 
polis, St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Natchez,  Mem- 
phis, and  New  Orleans  to  list  only  a  few, 
not  forgetting  Hannibal,  birthplace  of 
the  man  whose  stories  are  largely  re- 
.<;ponsible  for  the  fame  that  is  already 
ours,  Mark  Twain. 

This  Commission  could  turn  fable  into 
fact  and  one  which  would  long  outlive  1 
year's  foreign  curiosity.  Such  a  commis- 
.^lon  might  examine  the  possibility  of  a 
small  fleet  of  riverboats,  including  the 
Delta  Queen,  providing  passage  to  in- 
terested tourists  along  the  river,  with  life 
aboard  an  approximation  of  bygone 
riverboat  days.  Jazz  welcomes  and  tran- 
sit services  would  be  available  at  every 
port  to  take  alighting  passengers  to 
every  sector  of  town  for  sightseeing  and 
purchases. 

We  might  be  able  to  model  Europe's 
example  of  youth  hostels,  for  traveling 
students,  and  other  low-income  visitors. 

Think  of  the  changes  half  a  decade 
can  bring,  and  have  brought  in  the  past. 
With  guided  and  unstinting  effort  we  can 
surely  bring  the  spirit  of  the  Mississippi 
into  focus  with  the  "Spirit  of  '76." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EDUCA- 
TION ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  legislation  would  make  changes 
long  overdue  as  well  as  establish  inno- 
vative reforms. 

The  bill  would  repeal  or  amend  all  laws 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
classify  school  programs  and  educational 
facilities  by  race.  Also,  this  measure 
would  provide  for  student  and  faculty 
representation  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Higher  Education. 

I  have  set  forth  below  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  and  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  the  Speaker : 

SUMMAKT 
TITLE    1 

Accreditation  powers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation over  degree-conferring  Institutions  Ln 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  repealed. 
Any  Junior  college  accredited  by  the  Board 
and  still  valid,  would  remain  so  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  or  untU  the 
Junior  college  is  otherwise  accredited. 

TnxB  a 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  shall  now 
have  the  responsibility  of  charging  tuition 
to  students  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College. 

TTTLE    3 

AU  laws  which  classify  school  programs 
and  educational  faculties  by  race  would  be 
amended  or  repealed. 

TTTLX    4 

Participation  in  the  high  school  mUltary 

science  programs,   which   Include  tbe   cadet 

corps,  would  be  voluntary.  The  course  would 

be  open  to  all  physically  qualified  students. 

TrruE  s 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  would  in- 
crease in  size  from  nine  to  nineteen  members. 
No  more  than  two  members  would  be  stu- 
dents appointed  by  the  Commissioner  from 
the  student  bodies  of  universities  and  col- 
leges controUed  by  the  Board.  Tbelr  term 
would  be  for  one  year.  No  more  than  two 
faculty  representatives  would  also  be  chosen 
and  would  serve  for  a  two  year  term. 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THI  DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  govem- 


Tk«  District  of  Columbia, 
Wasntngton,  D.C.  April  6,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Sprakkr, 
V^.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkak£r:  The  Conunissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  ronslderation  of  the  92nd 
Congress  a  draft  bUl  "Relating  to  education 
in  the  District  of  Coltmibia."  The  proposed 
legislation,  which  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Education  Act",  repeals 
legislation  providing  for  the  accrediting  of 
Junior  colleges  by  tbe  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  amends  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  the  Board  of  Vocational  EJducatlon. 
The  bill  also  transfers  to  the  Bo«u-d  of  High- 
er Education  the  function  of  requiring  the 
payment  of  tuition  by  students  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege,  provides 
for  tbe  repeal  or  amendment  of  existing 
statutes  to  delete  references  contained  there- 
in to  race,  and  authorizes  an  elective  iilgh 
school  cadet  oorps. 

Title  I  of  the  blU  repeals  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1940  (D.  C.  Code,  sec.  31-120)  which  au- 
thorizes and  empowers  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  accredit  Junior  colleges  operating 
within  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia.  The  ac- 
creditation of  institutions  of  lilgher  learn- 
ing. Including  Junior  colleges,  as  distin- 
guished from  Ucenslng,  is  now  carried  out  by 
private  accrediting  organizations,  and  smce 
it  is  on  the  basis  of  accreditation  by  such 
organizations  that  an  institution  secures  the 
standing  which  it  needs  for  accepunoe  of 
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its  students  by  other  Institutions,  there  no 
longer  appears  any  need  for  the  Board  of 
Bduoatlon  also  to  accredit  Junior  ooUegee 
in  the  District.  Consequently,  both  tbe  Board 
of  Education  and  tbe  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
approved  July  3,  ISMO,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  any  accreditation  of  a  Jimlor 
college  heretofore  conferred  by  tbe  Board 
of  Education  and  stUl  In  force  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  five  years  unless  the  institu- 
tion is  otherwise  accredited  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  five-year  period.  The 
licensing  of  Junior  colleges  in  the  District 
would  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  Bocu'd 
of  Higher  Education  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1920  (DC.  Code,  sec  20-416  et  seq.> . 

Title  n  amends  section  7  of  the  Dtetrict  ot 
Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  31-311)  so  as  to  transfer  from  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  the  function  of  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  by  students,  both  resident 
and  nonsesident,  attending  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College.  Control  of  the 
Teachers  College  has  now  been  awmimart  by 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  such  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  as  authorized  by  section  103 
(a)  (12)  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Edxicatlon  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  81-l«03(a) 
( 12) ) .  Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation should  be  vested  with  tbe  reEponst- 
bUity  of  establishing  tuition  rates  for  per- 
sons enrolled  in  tbe  Teachers  Cc^^e. 

Title  in  repeals  or  amends  a  number  of 
laws  which  specifically  designate  or  classify 
school  programs  and  faculties  according  to 
race,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  references  to  racial 
characterizations  in  the  educational  laws  of 
the  DUtrlct.  The  affected  provisions  are  ar- 
chaic and  outmoded,  are  no  longer  observed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  In  its  conduct  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  are  In  conflict 
with  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
unconstitutional  the  educational  separation 
of  the  races  in  State  supported  sciM>ol 
facilities. 

Existing  law  requires  the  participation  of 
every  male  high  school  student  In  the  cadet 
corps  of  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  CJolumbla  unless  excused  by  reason 
of  physical  disqualification  or  on  the  written 
request  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Title  IV 
of  the  bUi  would  make  participation  in  tbe 
cadet  corps  permissive  rather  than  manda- 
tory by  authorizing  tbe  Board  of  Education 
to  establish  in  the  curricula  of  the  senior 
high  schools,  as  an  elective  course,  a  program 
of  military  science  which  shall  include  such 
a  corps.  The  course  would  be  made  available 
to  any  physically  qualified  student  and  credit 
toward  graduation  would  be  given  for  the 
course  in  the  same  maruier  as  for  other  elec- 
tive high  school  courses.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Is  of  the  view  that  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  the  present  law  are  unneces- 
sarily restrictive,  administratively  time-con- 
suming, and  inconsistent  with  requiremente 
and  procedures  affecting  other  educational 
courses  and  programs  in  tbe  public  schools. 

Title  V  of  the  bUl,  cited  as  the  "District  of 
ColumDla  I>ublic  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments", makes  several  technical  amend- 
ments of  the  legislation  establishing  tbe  i:>U- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Federal  City  College  and 
tbe  Washington  Teohmcal  Institute,  ap- 
proved November  7,  1987  (Public  L*w  »- 
791;  D.  C.  Code,  seas.  31-1601  et  seq.).  Tbe 
amendments  clarify  the  status  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  agencies  of  tbe  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  provide  for  their  non- 
educational  emjrfoyees  to  be  employed  in  the 
manner  that  noneducational  employees  of 
the  District  Board  of  Education  are  em- 
ployed, delete  unnecessary  and  inappropriate 
provisions  dealing  with  the  employment  of 
the  officers  and  educational  employees  of  tbe 
institutions,  and  make  other  technical 
amendments  of  title  S,  Umtad  States  Oode,  Id 
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Mwor4M>o«  vtth  the  provlaloBS  of  tb«  Aot. 
Thece  taobalcal  amendmenta  ha.y  b«en  i>r*- 
IMrad  in  ooofwraOoo  wiih  repraaentativca  a< 
tlM  Clvtt  Service  Qommlwion  MUt  an  aO' 
dofsad  by  tba  Commlwlon. 

'Sectloti  60a  of  title  V  ameoida  section  103 
(a)  of  the  EMstrlet  of  Columbia  Public  edu- 
cation Act  (D.  G.  Code.  aac.  81-lM2(a)).  to 
make  poaalMe  the  appotatment  of  faculty 
and  atudent  repreaeotatlTea  to  membenhlp 
on  tlM  Board  of  Hlgber  Education.  Tbe  pro- 
poaed  amendmanta  will  InoreMe  tbe  alza  of 
the  Board  from  nine  to  nineteen  members 
and  anthortse,  but  not  require,  tbe  Oommia- 
skner  oat  tbe  Dlatrlot  of  Oolumbia  to  appoint 
aa  fnll-ltodKed,  votlnc  members  of  auob  Board 
tTo  faculty  and  two  student  representatlveB 
from  tbe  coUetfM  over  whldi  the  Board  of 
Higher  Bducatlon.  exerdaes  juriadlcUon.  The 
term,  of  office  of  a  student  member  of  the 
Board  Is  limited  to  one  year,  that  of  faculty 
mamban  to  two  years,  wblle  other  msmban 
will  oontiinM  to  aarve  for  terms  of  three 
years.  It  la  anticipated  that  the  oontrlbuUona 
ctf  student  and  faculty  repreaentatives  from 
the  aCeotad  academic  inatltutlMis  and  of  an 
expanded  public .  membership  will  result  la 
a  more  viable  and'veaponalve  Board  of  Higher 
Bducatlon.  s 

For  the  fdreffolM  leasons.  the  Commla- 
■loner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bellevas 
that  the  enactment  of  each  ot  the  titles  of 
the  proposed  legislation  will  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  he  accordingly  urges  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  draft  bill  by  the  CXtngreaa 
aineerely  yours. 

OsAHAjc  W.  Watt. 
Asaiatmnt  to  ths  Oommiationer, 


FOB'S  AND  POOD  CONTAMINATION: 
TBSnidONY  OF  PETER  8CHUCK 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OV    mw    TOSK 

m  THE  HOtrSE  OF  RRPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
Issue  of  greater  concern  to  the  consumer 
than  that  of  the  quality  of  bis  food.  Yet 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  all  too 
well  that  our  food  supply  la  being  plagued 
by  a  hoet  of  chemical  contaminants,  and 
that  those  Federal  agencies  rcRponslble 
for  Insuring  that  the  American  public 
receives  wholesome  food  are  not  living 
up  to  that  responsibility. 

Perhaps  there  la  no  better  example  of 
this  than  repeated  incidents  of  contam- 
ination from  a  highly  toxic,  industrial 
chemical  known  as  PCB's — polychlorl- 
nated  blphenyls.  Tbls  extremely  hazard- 
ous chemical  has  been  discovered  in  a 
multitude  of  food  products,  ranging  from 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  meat  products,  to 
shell  eggs,  packaged  food,  and  catfish 
feed.  And  tragloaHy  many  of  these  con- 
taminated food  products  have  reached 
the  kitchens  of  consumers. 

The  significance  of  this  PCB  contam- 
ination and  the  failure  of  the  Food  acd 
Drug  Administration  and  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  protect  ade- 
quately the  consumer  has  been  well  docu- 
mented In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Forel^  Commerce 
Committee  by  Peter  Schuck.  Mr.  Schuck, 
an  aaaociate  of  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  and  an  attorney  with  the  center 
for  \3m  study  of  responsive  law,  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  our  food  supidy. 
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I  amunend  his  testlmoay  of  August  4 
and  September  14  to  tbe  attention  of  my 
coUeagufls: 

Statkmxnt  bt  Prrss  H.  Scbvck,  Bsq.,  Cnrm 
voa  Snnrr  of  Raapoirsrvx  Law.  WASHtM-o- 
TON.  D.C.,  Baroax  thx  StrBooxjcrrTXB  on 

PUBUC   HXALTB    AMD    SMVOONKXirr    OV   TBX 

House  Intesstatx  and  FoaxiaN  Comxxbci 

CoMMTrrxx,  August  4,  1971 

Oentlemen :  There  Is  no  more  visceral  con- 
sumer Issue  than  contaminated  meat.  Tbe 
head  of  federal  meat  and  poultry  Inspection, 
the  nation's  chief  guardian  of  meat  purity. 
Bite  In  one  of  the  hottest  and  least  secure 
seats  m  government.  The  corresponding  state 
offlclEds  are  equally  vulnerable  to  expressions 
of  public  outrage.  Threats  to  the  wholesome- 
nesa  of  meat,  whether  real  or  fancied,  can 
arouse  a  politically  jxjtent  outpouring  of 
graaa  roots  protest:  In  1970  when  word  leaked 
out  that  the  Department  ol  Agriculture 
might  permit  the  sale  of  chickens  with  can- 
cerous tumors,  tbe  White  House  was  deluged 
with  angry  letters  which,  for  pure  vitriol, 
surpassed  comments  received  on  any  other 
consxuner  Issue  (BAessagee  from  the  White- 
House  to  USDA  were  only  slightly  more 
polite). 

The  American  consumer  la  emotional  about 
meat  In  part  because  he  consumes  so  much 
of  It  (nearly  116  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  and 
50  pounds  of  poultry  per  capita  each  year) , 
and  because  he  Is  peculiarly  defenseless 
against  Its  adulteration  and  contamination 

The  Ingenuity  of  food  chemistry  and  proc- 
essing technology  have  rendered  Inoperable 
the  natural  detection  devices — eeelng,  smell- 
ing, tasting — which  used  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  bad  meat.  Now  seasoning  agents, 
preservatives,  and  coloring  agents  serve  aa 
coemetlcs  to  effectively  mask  the  true  condi- 
tion of  meat  products.*  The  use  of  cheap 
fillers  and  additives  such  as  water,  cereal,  and 
fat,  unless  carefully  controlled,  give  the  con- 
smner  less  and  less  meat  for  his  dollar. 

Tbe  total  effect  of  imwholeeome  meet  on 
human  sickness  can  only  be  estimated.  Na- 
tional Health  Surveys  estimate  that  Ave  mil- 
lion to  ten  million  cases  of  acute  intestinal 
Illness  occur  annually  in  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  meat  related,  but  most  go 
unreported  In  official  records.'  Meat  animals 
do  harbor  a  number  of  dlseasea  potentially 
harmful  to  man.  Trichinosis  and  hog  cholera 
in  pork,  and  brucellosis  in  beef  may  be  di- 
rectly harmful,  while  animal  cancer — 103,000 
cattle  carcasses  were  held  I>ack  by  federal 
Inspectors  In  1969  for  removal  of  carcinomas 
and  cancer  eye — ^poses  potential  long  term 
risks.  Poultry  Is  an  even  more  fertile  breed- 
ing ground  for  disease  organisms  affecting 
man.  Twenty-six  diseases  are  known  to  oc- 
cur In  both  man  and  fowl — the  most  serious 
of  which  are  salmonellosis,  psittacosis,  and 
Newcastle  Disease.'  Meat  inspection  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  consumer  from  these  hid- 
den contaminants.  It  Is  also  neceeaary  to  pre- 
vent ethical  meat  proces8<^  from  being  un- 
dercut by  the  less  scrupulous  ones.  Meat 
Inspection  Is  a  classic  regulatory  function, 
protecting  the  citizen  where  he  cannot  pro- 
tect himself. 

The  consumer  movement  was  founded  and 
later  resurrected  on  complaints  about  rot- 
ting and  diseased  meat.  In  1906.  Upton  Sin- 
clair wrote: 

"There  would  be  meat  that  had  tumbled 
out  on  the  floor.  In  the  dirt  and  sawdust, 
where  the  workers  had  tramped  and  spit 
uncounted  billions  of  consumption  germs. 
There  would  be  meat  stored  in  great  piles, 
in  rooms,  and  tbe  water  from  leaky  roofs 
would  drop  over  it  and  thousands  of  rats 
would  race  about  on  it  .  .  .  this  Is  no  fairy 
tale  and  no  |oke:  the  meat  would  be  shoveled 
Into  carta,  and  tbe  man  who  did  the  shovel- 
ing would  not  trouble  to  lift  out  a  rat,  even 
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wiien  he  saw  one — there  ware  things  that 
went  Into  the  sausage  in  onmpartaon  with 
which  a  poison  rat  was  a  tidbit." 

One  year  later.  President  Theodcre  Booae- 
velt  signed  the  Federal  Meat  Inepeetlon  Act 
of  1907. 

IHe  faUures  of  the  original  meat  act  were 
due  in  part  to  weak  enf  orcemwit  and  to  in* 
q;>eotors  who  oonsplred  with  large  meat 
packM'B  to  evade  its  standards.  More  Im- 
portant, there  vaa  a  major  loophole  m  ths 
law.  Tbe  early  legislation  applied  only  to 
meat  sold  In  Interstate  commerce.  Meat 
packers  and  processors  who  sold  thetr  meat 
Within  the  oonflnes  of  a  single  state  were 
exempt  from  federal  inspection.  As  late  aa 
1907,  nearly  fifteen  percent  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States  and  twenty* 
&ve  percent  of  tbe  prooeesed  meat  wa«  not 
inspected  according  to  federal  standards.  In 
many  cases  It  was  not  Inspected  at  all. 

The  Btatea  were  loath  to  assume  leepon- 
slblUty  for  these  commodities.  In  1907, 
twenty-two  states  did  not  require  mandatory 
inapcotlan  of  hveetook  before  and  after 
slaughter;  and  eight  states  had  no  meat  in- 
spection at  all.*  TlM  danger  to  the  oonsumai 
waa  especially  great  m  fourteen  states,  where 
Qon-federally  Inspected  meat  accounted  for 
over  forty  percent  of  all  meat  slaughtered. 
A  1903  USDA  survey  of  state  plants  kept  se- 
cret until  1907,  revealed  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  would  have  shocked  even  Upton 
Sinclair.  In  Delaware,  the  siirvey  reoorda: 

In  addition  to  the  very  grave  and  urgent 
problem  poeed  by  the  distribution  of  food 
derived  from  diseased  animals,  the  attached 
report  details  extremely  bad  and  revolting 
dirty  food  handling  methods  without  any  re- 
gard for  rudimentary  sanitation.  Rodents  and 
insects.  In  fact  any  vermin,  had  free  ace— 
to  stored  meats  and  meat  products  Ingredi- 
ents. Hand  washing  lavatories  were  absent  or 
Inadequate.  Dirty  meats  oontamlnated  by 
animal  hair,  the  contents  of  the  animals 
digestive  tract,  sawdust,  files,  rodents,  and 
filthy  hands,  tools  and  clothing  of  food 
handlers  ware  finely  grotind  and  mixed  with 
seaaonlnga  and  preservatives.  Tbeee  mixtures 
are  distributed  aa  ground  meat  products, 
frankfurters,  sausages  and  bologna.  Due  to 
the  oommunitlng  process  and  seasoning  of 
these  products,  moet  of  the  adulteration 
oould  not  be  detected  by  the  consumer.* 

These  oondltloQs,  described  by  veteran 
USDA  inspectors,  were  repeated  with  revolt- 
ing consistency  in  many  of  the  intrastate 
plants  surveyed  by  USDA.  The  surveys  clsar- 
ly  showed  that  Upton  smclalr's  work  re- 
mained unfinished.  In  1967,  a  tiny  coalition 
of  lawyers,  Journalists,  labor  groups,  and 
Congressmen  dedicated  themselves  to  clean- 
ing up  the  state  inspected  plants.  In  doing 
so.  they  revitalized  the  oonsumer  movement 
begun  by  Sinclair. 

On  December  15,  1967,  the  day  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  was  passed,  the  expectations 
of  consumers  were  high.  Two  years  from 
that  dat«.  16,000  plants  previously  seUlng  In- 
trastate meat  with  weak  or  no  standards 
would  have  inspection  "at  least  equal  to" 
federal  requirements.  Their  state  inspection 
systenM  would  be  officially  "certlfled"  as 
equivalent  to  the  federal.  States  which  could 
not  meet  these  standards  were  to  be  taken 
over  (or  "designated")  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, with  one  exception:  In  speolal 
cases.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  state  was  well  on  Its 
way  to  meeting  federal  standards.  It  could 
have  an  extension  until  December  16,  1970. 

THX    MALADKTKlSniATION    OF   THX    ACT 

The  sordid  story  of  the  distortion  and  eva- 
sion of  the  Act  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  set  forth  in  grim  detaU  In  Chapter 
II  of  our  Task  Force  Report.  Entitled  SovAng 
the  Wind,  and  written  by  Harrison  Wrtl- 
ford,  it  has  just  been  ralease4  to  tbe  public. 
I  shall  simply  sununarlxe  its  findings.  Vlrst, 
only  three  atatee  were  able  to  meet  tlie  fed- 
•cal  standards  by  the  rtsaitllna;  Oalttemla, 
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Maryland,  end  Florida.  Even  the  certification 
of  these  sUtes  as  "equal  to"  federal  stand- 
ards was,  as  a  high  official  in  the  Meat  In- 
spection Division  said,  "a  big  Joke  among  all 
C&MS  personnel.  There  are  no  supporting 
documenu  such  as  sufficient  plant  reviews  to 
back  this  up." 

Only  one  state,  North  Dakota,  had  its  in- 
spection system  taken  over  by  the  federal 
government.  Porty-slx  states  were  granted  a 
one-year  period  of  grace — a  postponement  of- 
ficially designed  for  extraordinary  cases 
where  states  were  on  the  brink  of  compliance 
and  needed  only  a  little  more  time. 

Yet,  even  the  final  deadline  for  compliance 
passed  in  December,  1970,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  states  still  In  Umbo,  neither  certlfled  as 
being  "equal  to"  federal  standards  nor  desig- 
nated for  federal  takeover  of  the  Inspection 
system.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin,  hav- 
itig  waited  so  long  to  prod  the  states  to  im- 
plement the  Act,  now  was  faced  with  a  clear 
cut  legal  mandate  to  declare  these  states 
"equal  to"  or  seize  them  He  delayed  again. 
In  February,  Hardin  announced  that  he  "in- 
tended" to  take  over  Inspection  In  fourteen 
slates  at  some  future  date,  but  that  more 
surveys  were  required.  The  remaining  states 
were  certlfled  as  "at  least  equal  to"  federal 
standards.  The  vagueness  of  this  governing 
phrase  allowed  USDA  much  discretion  in  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  individual  slates.  There  is 
much  reason  to  doubt  whether  meat  proc- 
essed in  state  plants  Is  In  fact  up  to  federal 
standards.  Even  if  states  did  In  fact  have 
standards  "equal  to"  federal  standards,  USDA 
officials  would  have  to  rely  on  rigorous  sur- 
veillance of  state  enforcement  to  prevent 
(Slippage  from  the  goals  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  at  cartlflcatlon.  This  raises  the 
question:  What  sanctions  can  USDA  bring  to 
bsar  on  certlfled  states  which  subsequently 
fail  to  measure  up  to  "equal  to"  standards? 
Here  Is  the  Achilles  Heel  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  If  the  state  falls  to  act  against  a 
plant  found  by  federal  Inspectors  to  be  be- 
low federal  standards,  the  only  sanction 
available  to  the  federal  government  Is  to 
threaten  federal  takeover,  not  simply  of  the 
plant,  but  of  the  entire  state  inspection  sys- 
tem. ♦  This  puU  USDA  to  the  role  of  the 
muscle-bound  nuclear  giants  of  the  1950'8 
who  tried  to  discourage  guerilla  war  by 
brandishing  atom  bombs.  It  Is  not  likely  to 
be  believed.  This  Is  particularly  true  since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  request  sufficient  funds  for 
an  adequate  number  of  Inspectors. 

This  is  particularly  shocking  when  one  re- 
calls that  It  was  the  failure  of  state  Inspec- 
tion which  prompted  passage  of  the  VHiole- 
some  Meet  Act  In  the  first  place.  In  1967, 
USDA  Inspectors  surveyed  hundreds  of  state 
plants  and  found  to  virtually  every  jurlsdlc- 
tton  Instances  of  unsanitary  meat,  unwhole- 
some meat,  unsanitary  f>acklng  conditions, 
adulteration  with  water  and  fillers,  and  mis- 
leading labelling.  Moreover,  in  January  1968. 
federal  Inspectors  found  that  twenty  per- 
cent of  all  chicken  not  federally  inspected 
was  unfit  to  eat  by  federal  standards.  Many 
states  have  upgraded  their  systems  since 
these  surveys.  But  while  more  Inspectors  and 
tougher  Inspection  regulations  will  help,  they 
will  not  compensate  for  the  fact  that  meat 
Inspection  by  the  states  becomes  part  of 
political  systems  notorloiisly  reluctant  to  ag- 
gressively regrulate  business. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  current  effort 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  key  USDA 
officials,  and  many  states  to  defederalize  meat 
Irvspectlon  must  be  resisted.  This  effort  takes 
a  rather  Insidious  form,  draped  In  the  mantle 
of  "the  new  Federalism."  USDA  certification 
of  state  Inspection  systems  as  "equal  to" 
federal  standards  is  now  being  touted  as 
Justification  for  allowing  state-Inspected 
meat  to  cross  state  lines.  The  objective  of  this 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

strategy  is  the  eventual  defederallzation  of 
the  entire  meat  Inspection  program. 

In  resisting  this  effort,  the  consumer  does 
have  two  strong  and  unusutJ  allies.  The 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  trade  associa- 
tion of  national  meat  packers,  which  op- 
posed the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  now  mobi- 
lizing to  defend  Its  goals  of  uniform  Inspec- 
tion with  federal  standards.  For  the  large 
packers,  fifty  different  state  Inspection  sys- 
tems would  be  a  nightmare. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  enforcement 
of  federal  regulations  Is  the  packer's  chief 
complaint  against  federal  meat  Inspectors. 
If  decentrallzatlcn  goes  through,  the  large 
packers  will  have  to  contend  with  not  only 
the  vagaries  of  Individual  Inspectors  Inter- 
preting the  same  handbook  of  regulations, 
but  with  different  Inspectors  interpreting 
different  regulations  In  fifty  different  states. 

The  federal  meat  Inspectors  are  also  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  defederallzation. 
The  Inspector  corps  lakes  pride  In  the  sixty- 
five  year  history  of  federal  Inspection.  Despite 
their  occasional  failures,  they  have  attained 
a  professionalism  and  Independence  from 
politics  unmatched  In  any  state  Inspection 
system.- 

If  the  federal  inspection  system  becomes  an 
offering  on  the  altar  of  the  New  Federalism, 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  would  in  effect  be 
turned  on  Us  head.  An  act.  which  originally 
promised  to  extend  uniform  federal  standards 
to  the  twenty-five  percent  of  meat  not  proc- 
essed under  federal  control  In  1967  may  result 
In  all  meat  being  processed  in  flfty  separate 
slate-controlled  systems.  It  would  be  Ironic 
Indeed  It  consumer  legislation  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failures  of  state  government  pro- 
vided a  pretext  for  turning  the  whole  inspec- 
tion system  wvei-  to  state  government. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
while  the  failures  of  federal  Inspection  pale 
In  comparison  to  the  real  and  potential 
breakdowns  in  most  stale  Inspected  plants, 
the  federal  failures  are  slUl  very  serious  and 
highlight  the  need  for  stronger  federal  In- 
sptclion  system-s. 

At  this  point ,  Mr.  Robert  Vaughn  wUl  dis- 
cuss the  barely  visible  but  releniless  stresses 
on  the  meat  Inspecu^rs  themselves  which 
tend  to  subvert  the  meat  inspection  system. 

BtrXEAUCRATlC     SECRECY 

A  couceru  for  the  iiutrltlonal  value  and 
wholesomeness  of  meat  cannot  simply  con- 
cern Itself  with  Inspection  procedures  and 
fair  treatment  of  the  inspectors  themselves. 
Equally  Important  Is  the  access  of  the  con- 
sumer to  the  Information  upon  which  signi- 
ficant decisions  with  respect  to  food  quality 
are  made.  As  Chapter  IV  of  the  Task  Force 
Report  makes  clear,  USDA  has  made  such 
access  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  handful 
of  consumer  advocates  In  Washington.  As  a 
result  of  this  secrecy.  Industry  efforts  to  re- 
peal the  long-standing  restrictions  of  the  use 
of  chickens  afflicted  with  avian  leukosis  (or 
cancerous  tumors)  was  turned  back  only  by 
the  fortunate  conjunction  of  several  coin- 
cidences. 

The  chicken  cancer  decision  was  a  con- 
sumer victory  because  Inquiries  from  con- 
sumer advocates  helped  persuade  USD.'i  offi- 
cials to  have  the  advUory  panel's  recom- 
mendation reviewed  by  public  health  scien- 
tists outside  the  department  and  because  dis- 
closure In  the  press  made  Secretary  Hardin's 
acceptance  of  the  Surgeon  General's  advice 
a  political  necessity.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  chicken  cancer  case  Is  what 
it  reveals  about  USDA's  Internal  procedures 
for  making  decisions  of  vital  interest  to  con- 
sumers First,  the  recommendation  was  made 
in  secret  with  no  minutes  or  any  other  means 
available  to  Inform  the  public  or  outside 
scientists  of  the  evidence  considered.  Second, 
the  p>anel  which  made  this  decision  affecting 
the  scope  of  federal  regulation  of  the  poultry 
industry  was  staffed.  In  part,  by  industry  con- 
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BUltants.  Remarkably,  even  though  the  panel 
was  making  a  Judgment  about  potential  risks 
to  the  consumer's  health,  no  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, public  health  specialists,  or  cancer 
expyerts  were  present.  If  Mr.  Lyng  had  not 
submitted  a  recommendation  to  the  Surgeon 
General  for  review,  the  panel's  decision  would 
probably  not  have  been  subjected  to  the  rigor 
of  discussion  and  debate  In  the  wider  scien- 
tific community.  Third,  If  the  decision  had 
been  approved,  it  could  have  gone  Into  effect 
secretly  without  any  requirement  that  the 
public  be  informed  of  the  change. 

The  point  of  this  case  Is  clear:  But  for  the 
accidents  of  these  outside  interventions  and 
the  presence  of  an  alert  administrator  (Rich- 
ard Lyng).  the  reconunendatlon  to  ease  the 
cancer  ban  might  well  have  been  adopted 
without  comment  from  the  public  or  scien- 
tists outside  the  agribusiness  establishment. 

Similarly,  fundamental  decisloi:ks  concern- 
ing the  meat  and  fat  content  of  the  hot  dog. 
Eis  well  as  labelling  requirements,  were  about 
to  be  made  with  virtually  no  input  from  con- 
sumer groups  until  a  very  small  band  of  con- 
sumer advocates  managed  to  bring  the  Issue 
to  public  attention.  These  were,  as  the  Task 
Force  Report  makes  clear,  "little  victories"; 
they  do  little  to  Insure  that  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  small,  Invisible  decisions  which 
taken  altogether  make  an  enormous  dif- 
ference m  consumer  welfare,  that  welfaire  will 
be  tskken  Into  account  by  federal  decision 
makers  In  the  area  of  food. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  makes  several 
key  reconunendations  calculated  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  Information  to  the  consumer. 
First,  it  recommends  a  relaxation  of  the  bar- 
riers to  the  free  fiow  of  information  from 
the  agency  staff  to  the  public.  Second,  it  rec- 
ommends that  all  proposed  changes  In  meat 
and  poultry  reg\ilatloixs.  standards  of  iden- 
tity, or  labeling  must  Include  a  "statement  of 
consumer  significance"  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  by  press  release.  This  state- 
ment would  be  similar  to  the  statements  re- 
quired under  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  would  Include  an  Iden- 
tification of  all  aspects  of  the  proposed 
change  of  Interest  to  consumers. 

HICOEN   COhfTAMINANTS 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  aspect  of  meat 
nutrition  and  wholesomeness  concerns  not 
those  defects  which  the  consumer  can  see, 
touch,  Ol  smell.  Important  as  they  are,  but 
the  far  more  dangerous  hidden  contami- 
nants: bacteria  like  salmonella  and  residues 
from  the  use  of  pesticides,  nitrites,  hor- 
mones, antibiotics,  and  other  chemicals  rou- 
tinely used  In  agribusinesses. 

Here  the  inspection  failures  are  more  often 
errors  of  omission  than  commission.  For  ex- 
ample, there  Is  no  regular  monitoring  of  sal- 
monella or  other  microbiological  contami- 
nants In  meat  and  poultry  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Tet,  at  least  thirty  diseases, 
Including  brucellosis,  hepatitis,  trichinosis, 
and  salmonellosis,  are  considered  to  be  trans- 
missible to  man  through  meat,  milk,  poultry, 
eggs  and  other  foods  of  animal  origin. 

This  oversight  Is  becoming  increasingly 
serious.  Changes  in  tlie  technology  of  food 
processing  have  Increased  the  risk  of  micro- 
biological poisoning,  as  more  fully  processed 
foods  are  offered  to  the  consumer  and  as  the 
time  span  between  processing  and  consump- 
tion contliiues  to  increase.  The  Increased 
density  of  animal  populations  for  both  feed- 
ing and  processing  and  the  contamination  of 
the  environment  have  also  Increased  the  haz- 
ards. In  the  absence  ol  microbial  standards, 
strict  adherence  to  the  sanitation  rules  set 
out  In  the  USDA  Inspectors  Handbook,  when 
enforced,  reduce  the  ^read  of  bacteria  with- 
in the  processing  plant.  But  the  Inspectors 
who  apply  these  rules  on  the  production  line 
are  sometimes  not  backed  up  In  the  USDA 
when  the  plant  managers  complain. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  stores 
specializing  in  organically  grown  beef.  It  is 
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virtually  Impossible  to  buy  meat  which  Is  not 
contaminated  to  some  degree  with  synthvtlc 
chemical  residues.  Between  eighty  and  ninety 
percent  of  all  beef  and  poultry  produced  in 
this  country  Is  grown  on  a  diet  of  antibiotics 
and  other  drugs  from  birth  to  slaughter. 
Three-fourths  of  all  cattle  In  the  U.8.  are  ted 
growth  stimulating  hormones.  Pesticides  en- 
ter the  human  food  chain  when  anlnaals  eat 
contaminated  feed  and  water  or  are  directly 
sprayed  to  control  parasites  and  Insects. 

Both  the  PDA  and  the  USDA  keep  watch 
on  the  levels  of  chemicals  in  food  but  the 
technology  of  residue  monitoring,  as  well  as 
budget  allocations  for  this  task,  have  been 
Inadequate.  The  sampling  network,  for  ex- 
ample, failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  mer- 
cury or  other  highly  poisonous  chemicals 
which  may  be  present  In  meat  at  levels  too 
small  to  be  discovered  by  present  screening 
devices  but  too  large  to  be  safely  consumed. 
The  carcinogenic  hormone  stllbestrol  and  the 
tetra-dloxln  contaminant  of  the  herbicide 
3,4,5-T,  a  potent  agent  of  birth  defects  In 
test  animals,  are  two  suspects. 

The  threat  of  chemical  residues  from  anti- 
biotics and  hormones  In  meat  and  poultry  Is 
another  slde-efTect  of  the  rapid  application 
of  chemical  technology  to  agriculture.  As 
with  the  use  of  pesticides  on  crops,  short- 
term  effects  on  yields  (hormones  and  anti- 
biotics increase  the  body  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal) are  sometimes  allowed  to  outweigh 
potential  long-term  hazards  at  the  other  end 
of  the  food  chain.  The  use  of  antibiotics  and 
hormones  have  helped  cause  basic  changes 
In  cattle  and  poultry  feeding  practices.  The 
practice  of  cramming  Immense  populations 
of  livestock  into  small  areas  is  closely  tied 
to  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  food.  Cattle  are 
now  confined  by  the  thousands  In  feedlots 
where  they  must  stand  shank  to  shank  in  a 
mire  of  manure.  Tens  of  thousands  of  chick- 
ens are  raised  under  one  roof  in  cages  In 
which  three  or  four  birds  are  stuffed  to- 
gether In  a  1"  X  18"  space.'  Veterinarians 
find  that  the  incident  of  respiratory  diseases 
and  other  Illnesses  increase  when  animals 
are  raised  under  such  stressful  conditions. 
Crowding  also  creates  conditions  favorable 
to  the  rapid  spread  of  disease.  This  feeding 
system  does  increase  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, but  at  the  coet  of  feeding  the  ani- 
mals a  substantial  diet  of  antibiotics,  tran- 
quilizers and  other  prophylactic  drugs  to 
suppress  disease  and  relieve  distress. 

Because  so  much  Is  at  stake,  tremendous 
pressures  bear  down  on  the  federal  regulators 
and  scientists  who  must  make  retroepective 
evalu^lons  of  the  safety  of  agricultural  chem- 
icals after  they  are  widely  used.  For  this 
reason,  questions  of  safety  in  the  use  of 
animal  drugs  cannot  be  left  to  the  experts  cm 
the  assumption  that  objective  science  will 
prevail. 

Unlike  some  E^uropean  countries.  In  this 
country  no  effort  is  made  at  any  stage  from 
slaughter  to  retail  sale  to  monitor  and  con- 
trol microbiological  contaminants  in  fresh 
meat  and  poultry.  In  the  absence  of  these 
controls,  meat  and  poultry  may  become  more 
contaminated,  not  lees,  as  they  move  through 
the  stages  of  processing.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. It  may  not  be  surprising  that  In  the 
summer  of  1970,  twenty-five  residents  of  a 
Baltimore  nursing  home  died  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  salmonella  infection  caused 
by  contaminated  food.  The  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  estimates  that  two 
million  Americans  are  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease at  a  probable  coet  of  9300  million. 

Dr.  Ollbert  Wise,  a  meat  sp>eciallst  for  the 
Consumer  and  ICarketing  Service  warns  that 
the  public  health  danger  from  this  souree 
of  contamination  Is  increasing:  "The  food 
chain  U  getting  longer  We're  introducing 
new  handling  procedures,  new  processing 
procedures   and    every   time   the   product   U 
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manipulated,  there  is  another  chance  for 
contamination.  Heat  and  serve  convenience 
foods,  which  do  not  require  thorough  cook- 
ing prior  to  consumption,  as  well  as  mass 
production  and  distribution,  rapid  process- 
ing cycles  and  new  packaging  In  containers, 
have  added  to  the  urgency  of  development 
of  microbial  standards."  ■ 

A  major  source  of  hidden  contamination 
arises  from  the  widespread  use  of  antibiotics 
in  feed.  Nearly  eighty  percent  of  the  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  consumed  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  animals  fed  medicated 
feed  during  all  or  part  of  their  Uvea." 

Farmers  apply  antibiotics  as  frequently  as 
doctors.  Over  half  of  the  nation's  annual 
antibiotic  production  goes  to  livestock  and 
poultry — more  than  is  used  by  hospitals. 
Feedstuffs.  the  leading  weekly  newspaper  for 
agribusiness,  has  nearly  as  many  drug  ads  as 
the  AMA  Journal.  There  Is  a  difference  In 
style,  however.  Where  the  AMA  Journal  has 
a  reclining  blklnled  beauty  hawking  Ampl- 
clllln,  Feedstuffs  has  a  healthy  hog  with  the 
caption  "Protect  'em.  push  'em  all  the  way  to 
market  with  Pflzer's  Terramycin." 

While  the  FDA  must  approve  each  anti- 
biotic for  safety  and  efficacy,  farm  use  of 
these  drugs  is  hardly  controlled  at  all.  Farm- 
ers buy  antibiotics  without  prescription  and 
rely  on  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  feed 
and  chemical  salesmen  more  than  on  their 
vet. 

Animals  antibiotics  arouse  concern  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  If  antibiotic  residues 
occur  In  food,  highly  allergic  people  may 
become  seriously  111  or  even  die  after  Inges- 
tion, particularly  with  penicillin.  Antibiotics 
may  also  upset  the  bacterial  ecology  of  the 
stomach,  intestines  and  bowel  and  lead  to 
digestive  disturbances.  (3)  Of  greater  con- 
cern for  public  health  is  the  threat  that  the 
use  of  antibiotics  on  farm  animals  will 
cause  harmful  bacteria  to  become  drug  re- 
sistant. This  may  lead  to  serious  medical 
crises  for  man.  At  Children's  Hospital  In  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  David  H.  Smith  reports  that  twenty- 
four  of  twenty-six  deaths  in  one  year  due  to 
bacterial  disease  were  caused  by  drug  resist- 
ant bacteria. 

Laboratory  tests  have  established  that  It  Is 
theoretically  p>osslble  for  the  drug  resistance 
of  animal  bacteria  to  be  transferred  to  hu- 
man germs.  The  Swann  Report,  prepared  by 
a  British  committee  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  health  experts  studying  the  uses 
of  animal  antibiotics,  recommended  sweeping 
restrictions  on  animal  drugs  to  Parliament. 
The  Report  concluded  that  no  antibiotic 
which  has  therapeutic  value  for  man — 
such  as  penicillin  or  the  tetracyclines — 
should  be  added  to  feed.  Other  antibiotics 
not  used  to  treat  human  disease  can  be  used 
In  their  place  as  growth  promoters  in  feed. 
The  Report  also  advised  that  other  therapeu- 
tic antibiotics  be  sold  only  by  prescription 
from  a  trained  veterinarian.  The  Report 
noted  that  farm  workers  who  handle  drug- 
fed  livestock  are  becoming  resistant  to  anti- 
biotics at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Because  of  these  hazards,  it  finds 
"particularly  indefensible"  the  practice  of 
giving  antibiotics  at  sub-therapcutlc  doeea 
to  simply  relieve  stress  In  animals. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  In 
an  editorial  on  the  phenomenon  of  resistant 
microbes,  gives  an  apt  warning:  "Man  has 
succseded  in  polluting  his  environment  with 
an  astonishing  variety  of  noxious  agents. 
The  development  of  anantlblotlc-reelstant 
microbial  milieu  might  be  a  logical  extension 
of  this  self-directed  biologic  warfare.  .  .  ."  " 
These  hazards  are  avoidable  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  danger  to  the  consumer  from  hidden 
contaminants  of  meat  does  not  end  with 
the  excessive  use  of  antibiotics.  Nearly  thirty 
million  of  the  forty  million  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  U.S.  have  been  fed  an  artificial  hor- 
mone banned  as  a  threat  to  public  health  In 
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Sweden.  Poland.  Argentina,  the  Netherlands, 
and  seventeen  other  nations.  In  the  fall  of 
1970.  Sweden  and  West  Oermany  banned  the 
Import  of  American  beef  because  of  the 
possibility  of  residues  from  this  hormone. 
Known  as  DSS  or  dlethylstllbeatrol.  it  la 
mixed  with  feed  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
rate  at  which  cattle  convert  feed  into  pounds 
of  beef,  although  there  is  some  evidence  that 
this  weight  gain  Is  purchased  at  the  ocet 
of  meat  quality."  It  Is  the  only  chemical 
widely  used  as  an  animal  drug  for  which 
there  is  strong  clinical  evidence  that  It  la 
carcinogenic  in  both  test  animals  and  man. 
The  Task  Force  Report  reviews  this  evidence 
In  some  detail,  including  the  very  recent 
evidence  Unking  DBS  with  a  type  of  vaginal 
cancer. 

It  is  possible  that  DES  Is  present  at  levels 
potentially  hazardous  to  man  but  too  small 
to  be  detected  by  USDA.  Dr.  James  Stewart 
who  runs  the  USDA  sampling  program, 
states  that  his  sampling  techniques  cannot 
detect  DES  at  levels  below  two  parts  per 
billion  (or  about  .9  micrograms  per  pound 
of  meat).  DES  at  a  level  of  .07  micrograms 
produced  cancer  In  fifty  percent  of  mice 
tested."  Therefore,  even  though  a  pound  of 
meat  is  found  to  contain  no  DES.  residues 
up  to  fourteen  times  the  amount  found  car- 
cinogenic In  some  strains  of  mice  could  be 
present  without  being  detected. 

In  practice.  USDA  cannot  detect  DBS  at 
even  twice  these  levels.  The  biological  assay 
method."  which  Is  sensitive  at  the  3  ppb 
level,  is  not  practicable  for  analyzing  hun- 
dreds of  carcasses  In  regulatory  control. 
USDA  uses  instead  a  chemical  analysis  which 
Is  fifty  percent  less  effective.  Charles  Edwards, 
Commissioner  of  PDA,  conceded  before  the 
House  Intergovernmental  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  March  16,  1971  that  federal 
regulators  still  lack  an  effective  method  for 
detecting  DES  residues  In  meat. 

Unsatisfactory  analytical  methods  which 
allow  small  quantities  of  DES  to  escape  de- 
tection threaten  the  meat  consumer.  It  Is 
widely  accepted  among  scientists  concerned 
with  public  health  that  no  level  of  exposure 
to  a  carcinogenic  substance,  however  low,  can 
be  established  as  a  "safe"  level  for  man.  In 
addition,  there  Is  the  problem  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  hormone  after  It  Is  excreted 
from  the  animals  in  the  feed  lot.  There  is  a 
danger  of  DES  getting  into  water  supplies 
from  run-offs  from  feed  lota,  but  at  this 
point  little  is  known  about  the  eventvial 
destination  of  DES  after  It  leaves  the  steer, 
although  It  is  known  that  DES  is  p>ersistent. 

In  addition  to  the  dangers  to  the  consumer 
m  the  use  of  antibiotics  and  hormones  In 
animal  feed,  there  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  two  of  the  most  com- 
mon additives  to  hot  dogrs  and  other  meat 
products,  may  increase  cancer  risks  for  con- 
sumers. These  chemicals  are  used  as  preserva- 
tives and  as  coloring  agents. 

Nitrites  may  be  hazardous  chemicals,  both 
as  direct  poisons  and  as  potential  cancer 
causing  agents.  Nitrates,  while  relatively 
harmless  In  themselves,  create  concern  be- 
cause they  may  be  converted  to  nitrites 
through  bacteriological  action  in  foods  and 
the  human  stomach.  The  stomachs  of  small 
children,  being  much  less  acidic  than  the 
stomachs  of  adults,  have  abundant  bacteria 
which  can  reduce  nitrate  to  nitrite  and 
cause  severe  poisoning."  In  1966  several  In- 
fants in  West  Oermany  died  after  eating 
spinach  with  a  high  nitrate  content  which 
was  then  converted  to  nitrite."  No  children 
are  known  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
conversion  of  nitrates  in  meat  but  several 
have  died  from  eating  hotdogs  with  up  to 
5000  ppm  of  nitrite,  far  above  the  permissible 
amount."  Nitrates  may  also  be  converted  to 
nitrites  by  bacteria  In  the  air  or  in  food 
once  a  food  can  or  package  Is  opened. 

If  only  the  coametlc  uses  of  nitrite  as  a 
color  flzatlTe  trare  banoAd,  Ita  preMoo*  In 
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meat  producU  could  be  reduced  by  ninety 
to  nlnety-flve  percent.  Clearly,  cosmetic  tink- 
ering sbould  not  Justify  even  a  snaall  risk 
to  our  bealtb.  Moreover,  lal)ellng  require- 
ments With  respect  to  nitrites  are  Inade- 
quate and  poorly  enforced. 

The  widespread  existence  of  pesticide  res- 
idues in  meat  and  poultry  Is  an  additional 
cause  for  alarm.  USDA's  surveillance  of  pefi- 
llcldes  in  meat  and  poultry  falls  short  In  a 
number  of  areas.  First,  the  number  of  ani- 
mals sampled  for  pesticides  is  too  small  to 
give  valid  statistical  estimates  of  the  extent 
of  oontamlnatlon  or  to  Identify  local  pesti- 
cide hot  spoU.  Second,  the  secrecy  with 
which  USDA  shrouds  incidents  of  seizure 
gives  the  public  a  false  sense  of  security 
about  pesticide  residues  in  meat.  The  turkey 
scare  at  Thanksgiving,  1969,  is  an  example 
Third,  sotne  of  the  most  dangerous  pesti- 
cides are  overlooked  when  USDA  examines 
Its  meat  samples  because  USDA's  residue 
samplers  are  crisis-oriented  and  rarely  take 
the  initiative  in  looking  for  new  contami- 
nants In  meat.  Fourth,  USDA  permits  the 
uses  of  some  pesticides  which  may  contami- 
nate meat  even  though  It  lacks  analytical 
technology  to  detect  the  chemicals  In  the 
food  supply.  USDA  permits  the  use  of  the 
herbicide  3,4.6-T  on  pastures  and  range- 
land  altbough  It  contains  up  to  1  ppm  tetra- 
dloxln,  a  highly  stable  compound  which 
causes  birth  defects  In  test  animals  and  Is 
highly  poisonous  to  man.  USDA's  pesticide 
monitors  report,  however,  that  they  lack  In- 
struments sensitive  enough  to  regularly 
measure  dloxln  In  meat. 

Another  trap  for  the  meat  consumer  is  the 
use  of  hidden  excess  water  in  meat  prod- 
ucts, particularly  poultry.  New  technology 
has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  adequately  clean  and  chill  birds, 
yet  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  found 
that  large  amounts  of  poultry  with  excessive 
moisture  are  being  shipped  to  the  consumer. 
In  1967,  for  example,  44  federally-Inspected 
poiUtry  plants — aocountlng  for  over  thir- 
teen percent  of  all  interstate  poultry  shipped 
during  that  year— were  allowed  to  ship  poul- 
try despite  exceeding  moisture  requirements 
at  least  twenty  percent  of  the  time.  The 
GAO  concluded  that  the  Department's  fall- 
wst:  to  act  left  the  public  defenseless  before 
adulterated  poultry  products  and  encour- 
aged managers  of  other  plants  to  think  that 
violations  would  go  unpunished.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  practices  are  virtually  undetect- 
able by  the  consumer  and  even  difficult 
for  the  Inspector  to  detect. 

A  final  hazard  to  the  meat  consumer  are 
the  hidden  contaminants  resulting  from 
the  widespread  use  of  industrial  chemicals 
In  our  environment.  The  present  situation 
with  respect  to  contamination  of  food  by 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls  (PCBs)  U  a  grim 
reminder  of  the  failure  of  government  to 
adequately  protect  the  defenseless  consum- 
er. 

PCBs  are  a  group  of  industrial  chemicals 
that  have  toxlcologlcal,  chemical,  and  en- 
vironmental slmllariUes  to  DDT.  They  are 
manufactured  by  Monsanto  under  the  name 
Aroclor,  and  10-20  million  pounds  are  pro- 
duced each  year.  As  their  dangerous  quali- 
ties have  become  better  known.  Monsanto 
has  ffilt  obliged  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
market  except  for  use  in  so-called  "closed 
systems,"  such  as  heat  transfer  units,  elec- 
tric transformers,  etc. 

PCBs  are  even  more  stable  than  DDT  and. 
like  DDT,  are  fat  soluble  and  insoluble  In 
water.  They  contain  more  chlorine  by  weight 
than  DDT,  and  belong  to  the  chemical  fam- 
ily of  polychlorlnated  phenolic  compounds 
to  which  the  highly  toxic  a,4,6-T  belongs. 
Perhaps  most  alarming,  their  manufacture 
raises  grave  risks  of  contamination  with 
the  extremely  dangerous  compounds  known 
as  dloxlns." 
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It  was  only  this  year,  after  several  out- 
breaks of  PCB  contamination,  that  PCB's 
were  finally  placed  on  USDA's  checklist  of 
possible  contaminants  Public  ignorance  of 
the  risks  of  PCB  use  are  a  consequence  of 
several  factors.  First,  Monsanto  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  provide  Information  nec- 
essary for  an  evaluation  of  the  presence  of 
PCBs  in  the  environment.  Second,  as  we 
shall  see,  USDA  and  FDA  have  been  less 
than  fully  candid  In  apprising  the  public 
of  its  PCB  detection  activities. 

The  scientific  research  on  PCBs  is  very 
incomplete.  Nevertheless,  such  evidence  as 
does  exist  suggests  that  PCB's  constitute  a 
significant  public  health  hazard.  High  doses 
of  PCBs.  traced  to  cooking  oil  extracted 
from  rice  hulls,  caused  stillbirths,  miscar- 
riages, skin  dlsea£.e,  a:.d  liver  damage  to 
nearly  10.000  people  in  western  Japan  In 
1968."  Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin recently  found  that  levels  of  PCB's 
as  low  as  25  parts  per  million  in  feed  (no 
lower  levels  were  tested)  made  ducks  more 
susceptible  to  death  from  infectious  agents 
such  as  duck  hepatitis. - 

A  preliminary  report  of  research  present- 
ly being  conducted  for  Monsanto  Indicates 
that  chicks  fed  certain  PCBs  at  ten  parte  per 
million  suffered  significant  loss  of  appetite, 
loss  of  body  weight,  decreased  shell  thick- 
ness and  poor  hatchablllty. 

A  public  health  report  as  far  back  as  1942 
documents  that  all  100  men  in  continual 
work  contact  with  PCBs  In  one  plant  devel- 
oped symptoms  of  chloracne,  a  skin  disease." 
Cases  of  yellow  liver  atrophy  In  humans  at- 
tributable to  PCB's  have  also  been  Iden- 
tifled.«» 

The  pervasiveness  of  PCB's  in  the  environ- 
ment has  been  amply  docuunented.  Last  Octo- 
ber, PCB  levels  In  fish  near  England  were 
found  as  high  as  900  ptuts  per  million — "the 
highest  concentration  of  poisonous  indus- 
trial chemicals  ever  found  In  wildlife."  In 
addition,  very  high  concentrations  have  been 
found  in  dead  Peregrine  falcons  and  eagles. 

In  1970  and  1971.  PCB's  have  "oeen  found 
In  high  levels  in  poultry  In  three  states.  As 
a  result  of  one  of  these  Incidents,  FDA  set 
an  "admlnutratlve  action  level"  of  5  ppm; 
below  which  PCB  residues  In  the  food  supply 
were  deemed  safe.  Yet  this  level  appears  to 
have  been  estabUched  quite  arbitrarily  with 
little  or  no  solid  scientific  evidence  to  sup- 
port It.  Congressman  Ryan  requested  In 
April,  1970  that  PDA  Immediately  undertake 
major  toxicity  studies  on  PCB.  If  FDA  has 
made  such  a  study,  it  has  not  been  made 
public. 

The  presence  of  so  toxic  a  contaminant  in 
the  food  supply  at  any  significant  level  is  an 
extremely  serious  matter,  particularly  few  one 
as  fat  soluble,  pervasive  and  persistent  as 
PCB's.  According  to  an  April.  1971  report 
to  the  President  on  toxic  substances  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  only  1 
ppm  of  PCB's  has  been  found  to  be  fatal 
to  Juvenile  pink  shrimp  after  a  48-hour  ex- 
posure. Exposure  to  this  same  level  stopped 
oyster  shell  growth  in  96  hours.  Concentra- 
tions of  up  to  260  ppm  of  PCB's  have  been 
found  In  human  tissues. 

The  theory  behind  tolerating  PCB  levels 
of  6  ppm  in  the  food  supply  may  have  been 
that  Monsanto  only  markets  PCB's  for  "closed 
system"  uses.  There  are,  however,  several 
glaring  defects  In  this  theory.  First,  Monsanto 
does  not  and  cannot  control  the  uses  to  which 
PCB's  are  put;  It  can  suggest  certain  tises 
and  restrictions  but  Its  control  ends  at  the 
point  of  sale.  Thus,  PCB's  have  been  ap- 
plied for  use  as  agricultural  pesticides  despite 
Monsanto's  admonition  against  such  use. 
Second,  history  teaches  us  that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "closed  system"  in  modern 
life.  Take  two  such  "closed  system"  usee  few 
example.  Aooordlng  to  the  CEQ  report  cited 
above.  PCB's  were  detected  In  oyaters  In 
AscambU  Bay,  Florida  In  April,  1989.  The 
eovirce  of  this  oonUmlnatlon  were  PCB's  used 
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as  a  heat  exchange  fluid  In  a  plant  six  miles 
upstream.  Another  such  "closed  system"  use 
of  PCB's  precipitated  the  very  recent  massive 
contamination  of  flshmeal  fed  to  poultry  and 
swine  throughout  the  Southeast.  Other  recent 
contaminations-  of  the  food  supply  have  re- 
sulted from  use  of  PCB's  in  plastic  wrapping 
for  chicken  feed  packages  (New  York)  and 
In  silo  linings  for  cattle  feed  storage  (Ohio). 
Given  the  toxic,  persistent  and  ublqvdtous 
nature  of  PCB's  in  our  environment,  It  must 
come  as  a  profovmd  shock  to  consumers  to 
realize  thai  neither  USDA  nor  FDA  routinely 
monitors  the  food  supply  for  PCB  residues. 
(Indeed,  as  I  noted  above,  PCB's  were  only 
this  year  included  on  USDA's  checklist  of  pos- 
sible contaminants.)  In  light  of  this  fact,  the 
very  recent  PCB  oontamlnatlon  of  flshmeal 
In  North  Carolina  becomes  as  understanda- 
ble as  it  Is  alarming.  The  handling  of  this  In- 
cident by  USDA  and  PDA  suggests  significant 
gaps  in  the  protection  of  food  consumers  from 
the  onslaught  of  chemical  contaminants. 

The  Incident  may  be  briefly  summarized: 
PCB's  used  as  a  "closed  system"  as  heat  trans- 
fer fluid  leaked  into  fifhmeal  produced  at  a 
North  Carolina  plant.  East  Ooast  Terminal, 
Inc.,  between  April  30  and  mid-July. 

This  fish  meal  was  sold  to  65  companies  In 
12  states  for  use,  among  other  things,  as 
an  Ingredient  in  feed  for  chickens,  ttirkeys 
and  hogs.  Holly  Farms,  the  nation's  largest 
producer  of  broiler  chickens,  upon  discover- 
ing that  the  hatchabUlty  of  its  eggs  was 
impaired,  performed  commercial  tests  on 
sample  chickens  from  fiocks  representing 
over  8,000,000  birds.  PCB  residues  of  up  to  40 
ppm  were  found.  Holly  Farms  then  an- 
nounced the  destruction  and  burial  of  77.000 
chickens  after  being  asked  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  to  confirm  a  report  from  a  govern- 
ment source  that  PCB  had  been  found  in  its 
broilers.  Holly  Farms  notified  the  fish  meal 
supplier  which  notified  Monsanto  which 
alerted  FDA  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16.  On 
July  19.  Holly  Farms — not  PDA — Informed 
the  USDA  of  the  massive  contamination.  It 
was  on  July  22  that  PDA  supplied  USDA 
vrtth  a  list  of  the  66  purchasers  of  the  con- 
taminated fish  meal . 

Neither  agency,  however,  hastened  to  In- 
form the  public  of  the  danger.  It  was  only  on 
July  23 — at  least  seven  days  after  PDA 
learned  of  It  and  four  days  after  USDA 
learned  of  it,  and  after  newspaper  reporters 
had  begun  raising  questions — that  USDA 
conceded  on  July  23  that  a  search  was  on 
for  contaminated  poxiltry.  To  USDA,  evi- 
dently, silence  is  golden;  but  when  It  Anally 
speaks  to  the  consumer,  it  speaks  with  opti- 
mism: "All  the  evidence  indicates  that  con- 
sumers have  been  buying  a  wholesome  prod- 
uct, and  can  continue  to  buy  and  enjoy 
chicken  with  confidence."  (Press  release  of 
July  29) 

Let  us  brlefiy  review  this  evidence.  So  far 
as  one  can  tell,  this  glowing  statement  was 
made :  ( 1 )  less  than  three  days  after  concen- 
trated testing  began;  (2)  on  the  basis  of 
somewhat  over  100  samples  of  chickens,  out 
of  an  intended  ssimple  of  only  400  birds; 
(3)  on  the  basis  of  tests  on  chickens  slaugh- 
tered since  July  23;  (4)  In  the  absence  of  sys- 
tematic testing  of  processed  chicken  products 
such  as  frozen  foods,  TV  dinners,  chicken 
soup,  etc.;  and  (6)  In  the  face  of  Holly  Farms' 
earlier  destruction  of  77,000  of  Its  own 
chickens  due  to  high  PCB  residues;  (6)  de- 
spite the  fact  that  chickens  on  the  market 
and  In  consumers  freezers  had  reached  the 
market  before  USDA  began  its  testing 

Two  other  pieces  of  evidence  Ignored  by 
USDA  and  FDA  belie  the  reassurances  of  the 
press  release.  First,  one  day  after  the  release. 
USDA  mentioned  that  Holly  Farms  had  de- 
stroyed 88,000  birds.  Reporter  questioning 
brought  out  that  that  flgiare  Included  11,000 
birds  killed  m  a  new  round  of  mass  slaugbtor- 
ing  last  week. 

The  second  new  piece  of  evidence  le  more 
alarming.   According   to   a   confidential   but 
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highly  reliable  source,  the  heat  transfer  unit 
which  leaked  PCB's  Into  the  flsh  meal  at  tfce 
East  Coast  Terminal  planf  was  repaired  sev- 
eral times  between  April  30  and  July  15  by 
means  of  patches,  each  of  which  was  only 
able  to  contain  the  luld  for  a  time.  If  this  Is 
true  then  the  PCB'b  would  have  leaked  into 
the  meal  not  throughout  that  entire  period 
but  In  a  discontinuous  fashion;  for  the  pe- 
r  ods  during  which  the  patches  held,  there 
would  have  been  no  PCB  contamination  at 
all  while  during  other  periods.  PCB  contam- 
ination would  have  proceeded.  If  this  in- 
formation Is  correct,  then  what  otherwise  ap- 
pears to  be  a  glaring  dlsparlty-Holly  Farms 
finding  of  massive  contamination  of  poultry 
and  USDAs  finding  of  virtually  no  contami- 
nation of  birds  slaughtered  after  July  23— 
becomes  instead  a  pattern  of  discontinuous 
contamination  consistent  with  a  continued 
danger  of  toxic  levels  of  PCB's  in  our  food 
supply.  We  have  conveyed  this  Information 
to  USDA  and  they  have  expressed  their  Inten- 
tion to  follow  this  up. 

Another  mystery  concerns  eggs  and  egg 
products.  Fish  meal  is  used  not  only  to  feed 
breeding  hens  and  broilers  but  often  to  feed 
laying  hens  as  well.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  PCB's  present  In  the  ^^^''^J'^^^^l 
easily  be  trausmltted  to  the  egg.  Yet  U8DA 
is  only  now  beginning  to  test  broken  egg 
products  such  as  egg  mix.  mayonnaise,  etc. 
for  PCB's  resulting  from  East  Coast  Terminal 
flsh  meal.  A  grand  total  of  40  samples  will  be 

siven  more  deplorable  Is  FDA's  apparent 
abdication  of  Its  Important  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  shell  eggs  are  free  of  PCB  coii- 
tamlnation.  In  an  effort  to  learn  what  FT)A 
had  done  In  this  critical  area  since  the  dis- 
closure of  the  risk  of  PCB's  In  poultry,  we 
called  an  employee  at  the  Office  of  Conapll- 
aace  of  FDAs  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Pesticides, 
only  to  be  told  that  he  had  been  instructed 
not  to  answer  any  qi  estlojis  asked  by  people 
at  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
After  checking  with  his  superior,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son he  stated  that  any  questions  would  have 
to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Brown.  When  Mr.  Brown 
finally  returned  our  call,  we  asked  him 
whether  representatives  of  agribusiness  re- 
ceived the  same  treatment  and  he  assured  us 
that  FDA  had  a  policy  of  full  public  dis- 
closure at  all  Getting  down  to  cases,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  "not  particularly  con- 
cerned" about  PCB  contamination  because 
FDA  had  carr.ed  o:i  an  egg  Inspection  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1971  and  had  found  no  ex- 
cessive PCB  residue."..  A  grand,  nationwide  an- 
nual total  of  100  samples  were  taken  under 
thU  program.  Not  only  does  this  sampling 
constitute  an  Infinitesimal  proportion  of  the 
approximately  70  billion  eggs  produced  In  the 
US  each  year,  but  It  has  very  little  to  do 
with  assessing  the  specla  r'sks  arising  from 
the  PCB  c.utamlnatlon  unleashed  at  East 
Coast  Terminals.  Nevertheles.?.  Mr  Brown's 
unconcern  continues;  the  100  egg  samplings 
for  PCB's  arising  from  the  East  Coast  Termi- 
nals debacle  will  get  rolling  sometime  next 
week— almost  r:ie  m^nth  after  FDA  first 
learned  of  the  contamination. 

Unfortunately,  the  failures  of  PDA  and 
USDA  to  adequately  protect  the  coasumei 
against  PCB's  and  other  contaminants  con- 
tinue. It  15  essential  that  Congress  provide 
these  ageaciej  v,-.t;i  the  resources  and  relent- 
less prodding  which  aloii-?  can  assure  the  con- 
sumer of  wholesome  meat  and  poultry. 
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VIXONICENT    OF    THE    HOUSE    INTDLSTATB    ANU 

Foreign    Commerce    CoMMrrrEB,    Septxm- 
BKR  14,  1971 

Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  Invita- 
tion to  tesUfy  today.  When  I  last  testified  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  on  Aug:ust  4.  I  stated 
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that  "the  present  situation  with  respect  to 
contamination  of  food  by  polychlorlnated  bl- 
phenyls  (PCBs)  Is  a  grim  reminder  of  the 
failure  of  government  to  adequately  protect 
the  defenselees  consumer,"  Unfortvuiately. 
those  remarks  were  all  too  prophetic.  In  the 
period  since  then,  we  have  wltneased  an  es- 
calation of  public  exposure  to  contaminated 
food  products  which  bodes  very  111  for  oon- 
siuners  In  the  future. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant lessons  to  be  learned  from  recent  events. 
It  Is  essential  to  underscore  several  salient 
facts  which  must  Inform  any  legislation  or 
oversight  In  this  vitally  Important  area  of 
public  policy: 

1.  The  plague  of  chemical  contaminants  of 
our  environment  and  our  food  supply  which 
Is  now  upon  us  Is  clearly  only  In  Its  earliest 
stages.  According  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  about  2  million 
chemical  compounds  are  known,  and  several 
thoiisand  new  ones  are  discovered  each  year, 
of  which  several  hundred  are  annually  In- 
troduced Into  commercial  use.  Yet  the  effects 
on  man  of  most  of  these  substances  are 
exceedingly  poorly  understood;  testing  has 
largely  been  confined  to  their  acute  effects, 
while  knowledge  of  the  chrome,  long-term 
effects  Is  very  Inadequate.  The  Council  fur- 
ther finds  that  the  existing  legal  machinery 
for  protecting  the  public  from  the  premature 
Introduction  of  these  substances  Is  also  In- 
adequate. As  I  shall  discuss  below.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  existing  food  Inspection  pro- 
grama  are,  as  presently  constituted  and 
funded,  Incapable  of  assuring  that  these 
materials,  once  Introduced  Into  the  environ- 
ment, will  not  contaminate  the  food  supply. 

The  point  Is  that  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  particular  substances  Is,  to  say 
the  least,  imperfect,  we  can  no  longer  plead 
Ignorance  about  the  fact  that  we  are  taking 
significant  risks  In  the  increasing  chemical- 
ization of  our  technology,  that  these  risks  are 
bound  to  Increase  geometrically  as  more  sub- 
stances are  Introduced,  that  we  are  not 
masters  of  this  technology  (Indeed,  the 
reverse  Is  probably  more  nearly  the  case), 
that  the  true  social  costs  of  these  substances 
are  not  necessarily  reflected  In  their  prices, 
and  that  our  goverimaental  institutions  are 
not  now  capable  of  ensuring  that  benefits  and 
costs  are  in  some  reasonable  balance.  In 
short,  our  technological  reach  has  exceeded 
our  Institutional  grasp  and  that  tragic  gap 
Is  widening  all  the  time.  This  problem  will 
not  go  away:   it  is  Just  beginning. 

2.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  absolute  safety 
Is,  practically  speaking,  an  Impossibility, 
that  the  cost  of  ensuring  a  safe  food  supply 
is  significant  (though  rather  trivial  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  other  federal  programs — 
the  food  Inspection  programs  of  USDA  and 
FDA  totiil  about  $165  million  per  year,  or 
3-4'"  of  the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  Import 
subsidy  to  the  needy  oil  industry),  and 
that  the  food  Inspection  agencies  cannot  do 
more  than  their  resources  permit  them  to 
do.  Any  responsible  critic  must  recognize 
these  facts,  and  we  certainly  do.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  for  Congress,  not  the  food  Inspection 
agencies,  to  determine  priorities  and  the 
relative  Importance  of  food  Inspection  to 
the  public.  And  Indeed,  Coiigress  has  spoken 
In  enacting  the  meat  and  poultry  legisla- 
tion and  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
aiid  In  generally  giving  the  food  Inspection 
agencies  the  appropriations  they  say  they 
need  to  implement  those  laws.  For  fiscal 
1972,  for  example,  Congress  appropriated 
over  •6,000,000  more  for  meat  and  poultry 
Inspection  than  USDA  requested.  Certainly, 
the  Congress  cannot  be  certain  what  level 
of  food  safety  the  public  wants  and  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  unless  the  public  and  Congress 
are  fully  apprised  of  the  risks,  the  costs, 
and  the  benefits  of  particular  food  inspec- 
tion policies.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
months  suggest  that  this  full  dlacloeure  has 
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not  been  the  rule.  Rather,  the  food  Inspec- 
tion agencies  seem  wedded  to  the  "all  Is 
well"  and  "the  public  Is  adequately  protect- 
ed "  principles  of  public  relaUons,  The  phi- 
losophy underlying  this  posture  was  well- 
summarized  In  testimony  by  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  on  May  13  of  this  year: 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
cannot  broadcast  warnings  about  specific 
products  without  reliable  scientific  evi- 
dence to  back  up  our  action — not  because  we 
are  "afraid  of  hurting  Industry"  but  because 
the  products  under  our  Jurisdiction  are  so 
vital  to  everyday  living.  We  can't  deluge  the 
public  with  scare  Items  based  on  our  stis- 
plclons.  We  can't  caution  the  public  that 
there  might  be  something  wrong  with  a 
product  In  rare  Instances  or  that  use  of  a 
product  should  be  restricted,  because  public 
reaction  Is  always  an  over-reaction:  The 
pendulum  swings  too  far  In  most  cases,  and 
consumers  tend  to  boycott  a  product  If  any 
doubts  have  been  raised  about  It.  even 
though  we  might  feel  that  continued  use 
within   certain    Umlt-s    Is   entirely    Justified 

Apart  from  the  straw  men  created  and 
destroyed  by  this  statement — no  one  wants 
to  deluge  the  public  with  scare  Items;  no 
one  wants  warnings  Issued  without  reliable 
scientific  evidence — Its  premise  that  con- 
sumers cannot  be  trusted  with  the  entire 
truth  because  they  will  over-react  la  vul- 
nerable on  several  grounds.  First.  It  con- 
tradicts Dr.  Edwards'  earlier  characteriza- 
tion of  the  "far  more  sophisticated  con- 
sumer today,  a  consumer  who  is  far  more 
knowledgeable  about  scientific  theory  and 
techniques",  who  "wants  more  Information 
about  the  product  he  buys"  and  whose 
■questions  cannot  be  Ignored".  Second  and 
more  Important.  It  Is  simply  not  so.  Take. 
for  example,  the  recent  discovery  of  botulism 
in  a  small  number  of  cans  of  Campbell's 
Thicken  vegetable  soup,  and  the  publicized 
recall  of  the  soup.  Surely.  In  view  cf  the  re- 
cent and  widely-publicized  death  and  paral- 
ysis of  a  man  and  wife  from  Bon  Vivant 
snip,  this  Is  an  excellent  case  with  which  to 
test  Dr.  Edwards'  thesis  that  "public  reaction 
is  always  an  orer-reaction".  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  25.  however,  the 
public  reacted  with  great  circumspection.  A 
spot  check  In  over  15  cities  revealed  that  con- 
sumers were  taking  the  crisis  calmly,  that  the 
public  disclosure  of  the  recall  had  little  ef- 
fect on  soup  sales.  Seme  shoppers  made  in- 
quiries of  their  grocers  and  "a  few  wary" 
ones  returned  cans  of  Campbell's  chicken 
vegetable  soup,  but  calm  was  the  prevailing 
response. 

There  Is  simply  no  Justification  for  a  food 
Inspection  agency  falling  to  make  full  and 
timely  disclosure  about  the  quality  of  the 
food  supply  on  the  ground  that  an  Informed 
public  will  always  over-react.  Our  system 
presupposes  that,  within  very  broad  limits. 
It  IS  for  the  consumer  to  decide  for  himself 
on  the  basis  of  full  Information  what  he 
will  and  will  not  eat,  and  what  risks  he  will 
and  will  not  take. 

Nor  Is  there  Justification  for  falling  to 
ftilly  Inform  the  consumer  on  the  ground 
that  the  danger  to  the  public  is  not  yet  con- 
chislvely  proved.  When  dealing  with  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  food  supply,  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  cannot  act  on  mere  rumor,  to 
be  sure,  but  neither  In  many  cases  can  they 
afford  to  wait  until  all  the  evidence  Is  In.  Of 
necessity,  they  must  often  act  on  the  basis 
of  Incomplete  Information  and  disclose  that 
fact  to  the  consumer.  The  burden  of  any  un- 
certainty must  not  fall  on  the  consumer.  The 
food  Inspection  laws  did  not  Intend  that  he 
be  made  a  guinea  pig  simply  because  we  live 
In  an  uncertain  world. 

It  Is  only  when  the  condition  of  ftill  and 
timely  disclosure  to  the  consuming  public 
Is  met  that  one  may  Justifiably  speak  of  what 
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level  of  safety  the  consumer  wants  and  what 
he  Is  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

To  get  more  Into  specifics.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  recent  Incidents  concerning  PCB 
contamination  of  the  food  supply  have  a 
number  of  lessons  for  us  If  we  will  only  heed 
them.  The  first  Is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  closed  systems  use  of  a  toxic  substance 
that  can  ensure  Immunity  of  the  food  sup- 
ply from  contamination.  My  earlier  testi- 
mony before  this  subcommittee  cites  some 
evidence  for  this  proposition.  As  If  this  evi- 
dence— ^based  on  contamination  of  broilers — 
were  not  enough,  PCBs  have  since  been  dis- 
covered at  excessive  levels  In  shell  eggs, 
broken  egg  products,  turkeys  (at  up  to  86 
ppm  In  fat  tissue) ,  flsh  (at  up  to  360  ppm) , 
swine,  flsh  feed,  rendered  meat  meal  used  In 
animal  feed,  laying  hens,  and  most  recently, 
packaging  products  used  to  package  foods. 
And  the  end  may  not  be  In  sight.  All  of  these 
contaminations  have  resulted  from  so-called 
"closed  systems  uses"  of  PCBs.  We  can  no 
longer  plead  Ignorance  of  the  Inescapable 
fact  that  the  environment,  like  the  law,  Is  a 
seamless  web;  we  must  not  make  policy  on 
the  mythical  premise  that  the  web  has  seams. 

A  second  lesson  is  that  the  food  Inspection 
agencies  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  make  these 
matters  public  In  timely  fashion,  or  to  aban- 
don their  Panglosslan  public  Information 
posture  when  they  do  finally  speak.  My  prior 
testimony  cited  one  example  of  USDA  public 
Information  policy.  An  even  more  egregious 
example  occurred  in  mid-August  when  we 
Independently  discovered  that  over  60.000 
shell  eggs  with  excessive  levels  of  PCBs  had 
definitely  reached  consumers  in  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  area  on  August  7  or  so.  PDA  had 
sampled  the  eggs  In  North  Carolina  on  Au- 
gust 4,  and  learned  on  August  9  that  the  eggs 
contained  up  to  2.18  ppm  of  PCBs.  well  above 
the  PDA  guidelines  of  0  6  ppm.  When  FDA 
officials  arrived  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
Washington  distributor  on  August  9  and 
learned  that  the  eggs  had  been  sold  to  re- 
tailers on  August  6  or  so,  FDA  failed  to  track 
down  the  retail  locations  of  these  eggs.  What 
is  even  more  appalling,  FDA  made  no  effort 
to  alert  consumers  to  the  danger  so  that  they 
could  destroy  those  contaminated  eggs  not 
yet  Ingested.  They  did  not  make  the  matter 
jjubllc  and  I  am  certain  that  the  public  would 
never  have  known  had  we  not  Informed  the 
press  of  our  discovery  on  August  17.  What  was 
FDA's  response  when  the  matter  finally  be- 
came public?  Did  It  tell  the  public  that  Its 
guideline  of  0.5  ppm  had  been  established 
because  PCBs.  while  not  presenting  a  danger 
of  acute  toxicity,  were  extremely  pervasive, 
persistent  poisons  which  accumulate  In  body 
tissues  and,  at  threshhold  concentrations  at 
present  unknown,  con.stltute  a  grave  health 
danger?  Did  It  tell  the  public  that,  almost  by 
definition,  any  Ingestion  of  these  poisons 
contributes  to  that  accumulation,  that  the 
guidelines  were  established  for  Just  that  rea- 
son, and  that  therefore  any  consumers  with 
such  eggs  should  destroy  them?  No,  evidently 
FDA  felt  that  a  public  so  Informed  would 
either  "over-react"  or  would  blame  FDA  for 
the  incident.  Instead.  PDA  spokesmen  told 
the  Inquiring  press  on  August  18:  "That 
much  PCB  Is  like  a  drop  In  a  tank  car.  The 
only  reason  .5  Is  the  guideline  Is  because 
technology  won't  lot  us  detect  much  less 
than  that";  and  "The  short-term  exposure 
that  might  be  expected  to  occur  does  not 
Indicate  to  us  there  Is  a  real  health  problem 
here.  I'd  hate  everybody  to  start  worrying 
about  the  eggs  they  eat."  On  September  8,  re- 
plying to  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan's  re- 
quest for  a  full  report  on  this  Incident  and 
PDA's  efforts  to  warn  consiuners  after  find- 
ing that  the  contaminated  eggs  had  already 
been  marketed.  PDA  stated  simply: 

On  the  basis  of  the  best  available  sclentlflc 
data,  the  PDA  Judged  the  problem  of  PCB- 
contamlnated  eggs  to  be  one  of  undesirable 
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food  adulteration  and  not  one  associated 
with  any  Identifiable  Imminent  health  haz- 
ard. For  this  reason,  a  public  health  alert 
was  not  declared  after  the  PDA  found  that 
the  three  lots  of  shell  eggs  In  question  were 
not  avaUable  for  seizure. 

The  Issue,  of  course.  Is  not  only  why  PDA 
did  not  declare  a  public  health  alert,  but 
why  PDA  did  not  Inform  the  public  at  all 
and  why.  when  It  was  obliged  to  do  so,  It  ut- 
terly failed  to  tell  the  public  what  It  most 
needed  to  know. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  ex- 
ample. On  August  12.  we  discovered  that  20 
of  the  first  56  shell  egg  samples  tested  by 
FDA  had  contained  excessive  levels  of  PCBs 
and  that  this  had  been  known  by  PDA  for  at 
least  a  week.  Again,  FDA  failed  to  make  this 
public,  despite  PDA's  knowledge  that  60,000 
tainted  eggs  had  already  reached  consumers, 
and  despite  the  distinct  possibility  that  other 
tainted  eggs  were  likewise  reaching  consum- 
ers. It  was  only  after  we  Informed  the  press 
of  the  situation  and  news  stories  appeared 
that  PDA  made  Its  findings  public. 

USDA  discovered  in  turkeys  the  highest 
PCB  levels  yet  found  In  meat  or  poultry  prod- 
ucts en  route  to  the  consumer  market :  1 1  83 
ppm  m  total  edible  tissues.  Though  USDA 
discovered  this  contamination  on  August  12 
and  detained  250,000  pounds  of  turkeys  as 
a  result.  It  failed  to  make  this  matter  public 
untU  It  was  obliged  to  respond  by  letter  to 
Senator  McOovern's  Inquiries.  On  August  26, 
the  day  of  Its  letter  to  McOovem,  It  finally 
Issued  a  news  release. 

On  August  13.  Ralph  Nader  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  of  USDA  concerning,  among 
other  things,  the  voluntary  recall  in  late  Julv 
of  Genoa  salami  products  Infected  with 
staphylococcus  bacteria : 

We  are  Informed  by  reliable  sources  that 
USDA  has  wholly  failed  to  inform  at  least 
some  state  departments  of  health  as  to  what 
actions  they  should  take  in  implementing 
the  recall,  and  that  In  at  least  one  instance, 
USDA  has  wholly  failed  to  even  respond  to 
urgent  requests  for  assistance  by  a  state  de- 
partment of  health.  Evidently,  USDA's  aloof- 
ness from  the  problems  which  Its  Inspection 
failures  have  Imposed  on  the  public  and  on 
state  authorities  has  produced  drastic  re- 
sults; according  to  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  'recalled'  products  were 
still  on  the  shelves  of  17  reUll  establish- 
ments In  12  municipalities  on  August  !2 
That  this  Is  what  Is  to  be  expected  from  s 
voluntary  recall  program  Is  painfully  obvi- 
ous to  everyone  but,  apparently.  USDA. 

On  August  4,  Senator  Spong  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  of  information  Indicating 
that  PDA  had  known  for  about  a  year  of  the 
existence  of  PCB  concentrations  of  up  to  360 
ppm  m  flsh  taken  from  Alabama  streams 
and  that  PDA  had  apparently  failed  to  make 
the  matter  public. 

These  Incidents  of  non-disclosure  to  the 
public  are  all  too  common.  Not  only  are 
they — when  they  are  ultimately  brought  to 
light — eroding  public  confidence  In  food  In- 
spection agencies,  but  by  inhibiting  the  pub- 
lic and  Congress  from  learning  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  threat  of  chemical  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment,  these  agencies  are 
definitely  affecting  the  Inclination  of  the 
public  to  press  for  changes  In  public  policy 
concerning  food  Inspection  and  toxic  sub- 
stances. Accordingly  a  preliminary  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  much  protection  the 
consumer  really  wants  Is  that  what  the  con- 
sumer really  wants  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  what  he  Is  told  by  his  goverrunent.  Thus, 
there  are  at  least  three  good  reasons  why  food 
Inspection  agencies  must  make  full  and 
timely  disclosure  +0  the  public — to  enable  the 
public  to  protect  Itself  In  speciflc  Instances 
of  contamination,  to  make  public  conldence 
In  these  agencies  possible,  and  to  create  an 
informed  public  which  can  decide  those 
policy  issues  concerning  food  purity  which 
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the  agencies  have  all  too  frequently  arrogated 
to  themselves. 

A  third  lesson  to  be  learned  Is  that  the  food 
Inspection  agencies  tend  to  engage  In  cfIbIb- 
coplng  Instead  of  crisis-prevention  with  re- 
spect to  threats  to  puibllc  health  which  are 
real  though  not  palpable.  The  warnings  about 
PCBs  are  not  new,  nor  have  they  been  con- 
fined to  the  precincts  of  science.  On  April  9, 
1970,  Congressman  Ryan  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  food  tolerance  levels  for  PCBs  by 
FDA  and  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-de- 
partmental task  force  on  PCBs.  He  has  reiter- 
ated the  need  for  these  actions  on  numerous 
subsequent  occasions.  As  of  today,  PDA  has 
still  not  established  a  formal  tolerance  for 
PCBs  In  food,  but  has  only  established  a  tem- 
porary "action  level",  promulgated  only  after 
a  PCB  Incident  earlier  this  year,  an  action 
level  about  which  PCB  expert  Dr.  Robert 
Rlsebrough  recently  stated  in  Science  Maga- 
zine: "Five  parts  per  million  Is  just  a  num- 
ber. I'm  sure  FDA  pulled  It  out  of  the  air."  As 
for  the  Inter -departmental  task  force.  It  was 
finally  established  last  week  only  after  the 
latest  contamination  of  food  packaging  was 
discovered  (though  not  made  public),  and 
after  the  crest  of  public  pressure  had  been 
reached.  Similarly,  the  U8DA  emergency  sam- 
pling program  for  PCBs  In  egg  products  only 
got  under  way  after  much  pressure  and  the 
finding  of  PCB  contamination  in  egga  by 
FDA.  And  it  was  only  on  August  17  or  so,  a 
month  after  U8DA  learned  of  the  massive 
contamination  of  poultry  feed,  and  after 
USDA  discovered  very  high  levels  in  a  lot  of 
250,000  pounds  of  turkey,  that  USDA  Insti- 
tuted a  program  for  samping  all  lots  of  hens 
and  turkeys  in  the  10-state  area  before 
slaughter. 

A  final  lesson  to  be  derived  from  recent 
events  is  that  existing  institutional  arrange- 
ments and  procedures  are  simply  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  risks  from 
chemical  contamination  of  the  environment 
and  the  food  supply.  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  the  Congress  will  undoubtedly  want 
to  review  these  arrangements  and  procedures 
in  an  effort  to  meet  this  new  challenge,  and 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  this  effort.  At  this 
point,  however,  It  may  be  helpful  to  identify 
a  few  of  the  many  institutional  and  legal  de- 
fects which  contributed  to  the  failures  which 
we  have  recently  witnessed. 

~^MJ8t,  effective  regulation  requires  detailed 
information  about  the  characteristics  and  lo- 
cation of  chemlcsU  contamination  of  the  food 
supply.  This  information  is  at  present  not 
available  to  the  food  agencies  or  even  to  Con- 
gress. For  example.  Monsanto,  the  sole  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  PCBs,  has  continu- 
ally and  steadfastly  refused  to  furnish  Con- 
gressman Ryan  with  Its  production  and  sales 
data  concerning  PCBs.  It  regards  such  data  as 
"extremely  confidential"  even  though  It  has 
no  domestic  competitors  for  this  product. 
Monsanto  states  that  it  Is  willing  to  furnish 
the  Information  to  "responsible  government 
agencies"  but  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
which  are  and  are  not  "responsible".  Legal 
authority  to  compel  the  disclosure  to  govern- 
ment agencies  of  all  information  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  public  should  be  en- 
acted. 

Second,  the  obligation  of  food  producers, 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  distributors 
to  immediately  notify  government  agencies 
of  suspicious  circumstances  suggesting  some 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  food  supply 
must  be  extended  and  clarified  by  law.  Holly 
Farms  appears  to  have  delayed  a  considerable 
time.  According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agrlctilture  Lyng,  Holly  Farms  knew  at  least 
as  early  as  June  7  that  some  of  Its  broiler 
flocks  showed  mortality  about  seven  times  the 
normal  rate,  and  it  discontinued  using  fish- 
meal  from  the  Wilmington  plant  on  July  12. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  July  19  that  Holly  Farms 
notified  USDA  of  the  problem.  In  such  cases, 
each  day  of  delay  magnifies  the  danger  to  the 
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public  and  reduces  the  abUlty  of  government 
agencies  to  control  the  scope  of  contamina- 
tion. 

Third,  Federal  food  agencies  should  be  em- 
powered to  guarantee  and  embargo  suspect 
products  Instrastate  and  to  seize  such  prod- 
ucts without  first  having  to  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  go  to  court.  Under  present 
procedures,  informal  arrangements  must  be 
resorted  to,  creating  the  poealbUlty  of  delay, 
buck-passing,  and  lack  of  cooperation. 

Fourth,  the  law  should  require  that  when 
samples  are  taken  for  testing  from  a  suspect 
lot  in  transit,  the  consignee  must  be  formally 
notified  of  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  receive 
a  suspect  lot  and  required  to  hold  that  lot 
until  given  a  release  authorization  from  the 
appropriate  food  agency.  Had  such  require- 
ments been  in  effect,  Washington  consumers 
would  not  have  been  exposed  to  excessive 
levels  of  PCBs  in  over  60,000  eggs. 

Fifth,  in  emergency  situations,  food  agen- 
cies should  be  empowered  to  contract  ana- 
lytical laboratory  work  out  to  private  labora- 
tories under  appropriate  safeguards  as  to 
quality,  and  to  hire  civilian  technicians  en 
an  emergency  basLs  to  work  in  government 
laboratories  for  the  duration  of  the  crisis. 
At  present,  Government  laboratories  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  widespread  emergencies 
requiring  extra  manpower  and  facilities 
When,  as  In  the  present  case,  several  emer- 
gencies occur  simultaneously,  these  labora- 
tories are  simply  not  able  to  respond  quickly 
iind  adequately. 

Sixth,  the  division  of  food  inspection  re- 
sponsibilities between  a  number  of  agencies 
is  increaslnKlv  unsatislactory  and  productive 
only  of  mischief  To  cite  but  one  example, 
FDA,  as  of  a  week  ago,  had  failed  to  furnish 
USDA  with  a  list  of  the  subcontractors  of 
the  64  firms  which  purchased  the  contami- 
nated meal  from  East  Coast  Terminal.  FDA. 
with  JurLsdletlon  over  inspection  of  meal, 
stood  between  USDA  and  the  information 
that  it  needed  and  still  needs  to  ensure  that 
all  [Kieslble  sources  of  contamination  of  meat 
and  poultry  have  been  closed  off  The  di- 
vision of  Inspection  authority  over  shell  eggs 
I  FDA  I  and  egg  products  (  USDA  i  Is  particu- 
larly irrational  and  dangt-rous  For  example, 
on  August  13.  the  head  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  cf  USDA  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  any  PCB  contamination 
of  eggs  despite  the  fact  that  PDA  had  known 
about  such  contamination  for  some  time 
and  nl?o  knew  that  contamination  in  eggs 
raised  the  distinct  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion In  egg  protlucta.  a  matter  within  USDA'a 
Jurisdiction. 

Seventh,  food  Inspection  responsibility 
should  be  allocated  to  an  agency  that  Is 
wholly  and  unequivocally  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer,  and  that  Is  not 
confronted  at  every  turn  with  agonlidng  con- 
nicts  of  constituencies.  My  remarks  at  the 
earlier  hearing  elaborated  on  the  need  for 
such  a  change,  so  I  xhall  not  dwell  on  It 
here 

Eighth,  the  penalties  provided  by  the  food 
Inspection  laws  must  be  enfoirced  against 
firms  which  violate  those  provlsloiw.  Recall 
is  not  an  adequate  deterrent-  indeed,  when 
coupled  with  the  public  Information  p»ollcies 
of  the  food  agencies,  it  Is  no  deterrent  at 
all.  In  an  Industry  that  is  Increasingly  char- 
acterized by  oligopolistic  tendencies,  com- 
petitive pressures  are  also  Inadequate  de- 
terrents. When  firms  can  trample  on  the 
puro  food  laws  with  near  Impunity,  tiie 
public  Is  deprived  of  perhaps  its  greatest 
protection.  To  cite  but  one  of  many  possible 
examples,  I  set  forth  a  letter  that  I  wrote  on 
Augtist  16  to  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  McEnroe,  Di- 
rector of  USDA's  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion Program: 

Dkak  Dh.  McEnroe:  According  to  a  recent 
report  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Feldman 
Veal  Corporation,  410  West  13th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  or  the  Feldman  cous- 
ins (persons  "responsibly  connected  with"  the 
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Feldman  Veal  Corporation),  have  now  been 
convicted  of  a  sixth  violation  of  laws  'tMaad 
upon  the  acquiring,  handling,  or  dlstrlbutiDg 
of  unwholesome,  mislabeled,  or  deceptively 
packaged  food  or  upon  fraud  In  connection 
with  transactions  in  food"   (31  UjB.C.  I  871) 

In  the  same  article,  an  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  was  quoted  after  only  the 
fifth  conviction  as  describing  the  company 
as  "the  wont  violator  of  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture regulattons  In  the  Bast." 

Under  21  U.S.C.  I  671,  the  Secretary  \»  au- 
thorized to  determine  that  such  a  company 
is  "unfit  to  engage  In  any  business  requiring 
inspection"  where  the  company  has  been  con- 
victed of  one  such  felony  or  more  than  one 
such  misdemeanor,  and  up>on  such  determi- 
nation, to  withdraw  inspection  service  under 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  Yet  unaccount- 
ably, USDA  has  not  commenced  proceedings 
looking  toward  such  a  determination  even 
though  this  company  has  constituted  a  dem- 
onstrated brazen  and  flagrant  threat  to  pub- 
lic health  for  over  20  years. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Goodman  of  your  staff 
that  USDA  will  not  even  consider  com- 
mencing preliminary  action  in  this  matter 
until  the  company  pays  the  fine  levied 
against  it  for  this  sixth  violation,  as  if  that 
event  had  any  relation  whatsoever  to  your 
clear  and  unambiguous  statutory  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a  clear  case. 

There  can  be  no  conceivable  Justification 
for  even  or.e  more  day  of  delay  in  this  matter. 
If  ever  a  company  was  "unfit  to  engage  In 
any  business  requiring  inspection",  It  Is  Feld- 
man Veal  Corporation.  Proceedings  for  with- 
drawal of  Inspection  under  21  U.S.C  5  671 
must  be  commenced  immediately  If  USDA 
regulation  of  wholesome  meat  is  to  have  (1) 
any  punitive  effect  on  dangerous  and  persist- 
ent criminal   activity  in  the  food   industry, 

(2)  any  deterrent  effect  on  future  violators. 

(3)  any  eqtiltable  effect  on  the  competitive 
fxjsitlon  of  companies  that  seek  to  comply 
with  the  law  upon  which  companies  like 
Feldman  Veal  Corporation  trample  with  such 
impunity,  and  (4)  any  protective  benefit 
and  credibility  to  the  defenseless  public. 

In  addition  to  asking  that  you  keep  me 
lnf(  rm-'d  on  t^e  status  of  the  above  situa- 
tion. I  request  that  you  provide  me  with  a 
current  list  of  all  companies  still  In  opera- 
tion which  have  since  1860  been  "convicted, 
...  In  any  Federal  or  State  court,  of  (11 
any  felony,  or  (2i  more  than  rne  violation 
of  any  law,  other  than  a  felony,  based  upon 
the  acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of 
unwholesome,  nilslabeled.  or  deceptively 
packaged  food  or  upon  fraud  in  connection 
with  transactions  In  food,"  and  the  actions, 
If  any,  taken  by  USDA  under  21  U.S.C.  1671 
in  the  case  of  each  such  company. 

I  thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  look 
forward  to  an  early  reply. 
Very  trvily  yours. 


A  little  deterrence  could  go  a  long  way. 
If  only  the  agencies  were  prepared  to  apply 
the  law  vigorously  and  courageously.  Con- 
gre.ss  can  give  them  the  Incentive  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  what  this  testi- 
mony has  not  been.  It  has  not  been  an  exer- 
cise in  Monday  morning  quarterbacklng,  for 
there  were  those  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
who  raised  theee  Issues  tirelessly  both  be- 
fore, and  during  all  stages  of,  this  Incident. 
Nor  has  this  been  an  effort  to  blame  this  un- 
fortunate incident  on  the  food  Inspection 
agrencies;  the  original  leakage  was  obviously 
not  their  fault  and  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  deal  adequately  with  one,  much 
less  several,  such  crises  slmultaneotisly. 
Rather,  it  has  been  an  effort  to  try  to  learn 
from  past  failures  in  order  to  avoid  future 
ones.  If  the  agencies  either  conceal  or  do  not 
identify  those  failures,  then  others  must  fill 
the  void.  Only  then  will  the  Congress  and 
the  public  be  in  a  position  to  make  wise 
policy  In  this  vital  area. 


September  29,  1971 

PATRICK  CARDINAL  CBOYLE  ON 
THE  NEED  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDU- 
CATION IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  provided  the  218th  and  final 
signature  required  to  discharge  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  permit  nonde- 
nominational  prayer  in  public  schools. 
My  action  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
this  issue  Is  of  such  vital  concern  to  many 
Americans  that  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  entire  House. 

On  November  26.  1989.  Cardinal  Pat- 
rick O'Boyle  addressed  the  armual  joint 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Downtown  Kiwanis  Club 
concerning  this  subject.  In  his  remarks. 
Cardinal  O'Boyle  traced  the  influence  of 
religion  on  this  Nation's  development  and 
discussed  the  possible  effects  of  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Cardinal  O'Boyle's 
statement  to  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
clubs  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate: 

Address  of  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Botls 

Tomorrow,  our  nation  will  be  celebrating 
a  feast.  Thanksgiving  Day.  the  philosophy 
of  which  goes  l)ack  to  biblical  times.  In  fact. 
BO  generally  accepted  has  this  wholesome 
practice  become  that  it  is  hard  to  remember 
that  it  was  not  always  so.  In  1621,  the  Pil- 
grims set  aside  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
successful  harvest  of  that  year.  It  was  not 
until  1630,  however,  that  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  followed  suit.  During  the  Wai 
for  Independence  the  Continental  Congress 
set  aside  one  or  two  days  each  year  to  thank 
God  for  His  blessings. 

Oearge  Washington  and  James  Madison  is- 
sued similar  proclamations  during  their 
terms  of  office,  and  recommended  that  the 
several  States  do  likewise.  Finally,  in  1864. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  oflScially  pro- 
claimed the  fourth  Thursday  of  November  aa 
a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  so  recommended 
It  to  the  States,  And  so  It  has  been  ever  since. 

I  thought  It  might  be  nelpful  on  this  oc- 
casion to  mention  one  of  the  issues  confront- 
ing American  Society  today.  If  you  are  con- 
cerned about  teenage  crime  (and  who  is 
not?),  the  rise  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  young, 
drug  addiction  among  children,  the  upswing 
in  venereal  disease  rates  among  youth,  and 
the  breakdown  in  patriotism  and  morality 
among  younger  people,  may  I  respectfully 
make  these  oommenu,  which  are  applicable 
throughout  our  nation : 

First,  while  all  of  these  matters  dlrecUy 
involve  only  a  minority  of  our  young  people, 
they  Indirectly  affect  great  numbers  of  our 
young  people.  These  people  are  the  coining 
body  politic  of  the  nation,  and  when  a  part 
of  any  body  is  ailing,  the  whole  person  Is  af- 
fected. I  am  not  here  to  criticize  the  younger 
generation.  Instead,  I  speak  out  of  compas- 
sion for  these,  our  children.  Many  people 
have  pointed  out  that  our  younger  people 
act  as  they  do,  because  of  the  terrible  state 
which  older  generations  have  left  the  world 
In.  But  the  state  of  the  world  has  always 
been  bad.  It  was  not  any  better  a  centtiry 
ago  when  the  nation  had  gutted  itself  with 
Civil  War  and  was  virtually  sinking  under 
financial  and  political  crises.  It  was  not  any 
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better  when  I  was  a  young  man  and  World 
War  I  was  devouring  millions  of  young  lives 
in  the  most  terrible  slaughter  of  all  times. 
It  was  not  any  better  thirty  years  ago  when 
Hitler  began  his  campaigns  of  aggression. 
No — the  problem  of  the  young  Is  not  the  state 
of  the  world,  but  the  state  of  themselves  as 
they  face  the  world.  For  many,  that  is  a 
state  which  I  must  describe  as  "rootless." 

By  this  I  mean  that,  in  contrast  with  young 
people  of  former  generations,  great  ntun- 
bers  of  our  present  crop  of  teenagers  and 
people  in  their  twenties  today  no  longer  seem 
to  have  a  grip  on  basic  verities  which,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  it  was  the  fortune 
of  past  generations  to  have  had.  Our  young 
people  talk  about  "rights,"  but  many  are 
not  able  to  say  what  they  think  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  "rights"  to  be.  Since  the  vast 
majority  of  American  children  attend  the 
public  schools,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that,  over  the  long  generations  and  up  to 
relatively  recent  times,  the  public  schools 
were  able  to  give  at  least  some  kind  of  pic- 
ture of  the  true  source  of  "rights."  In  our 
public  schools  of  an  older  day,  it  was  possible 
to  teach  that  Ood  exists,  and  that  God  is 
the  source  of  all  rights.  In  the  public  schools 
of  an  older  day,  there  used  to  be  affirmative 
teaching  based  upon  the  great  statement  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

That  was  standard  doctrine  taught  In  the 
public  schools  for  decades.  It  uught  the 
chUd  that  he  has  a  Creator,  that  people 
have  rights,  but  that  God  (the  Creator) 
is  the  source  of  all  human  rights. 
It  taught  that  some  rights  are  what  the 
Pounders  called  "unalienable" — rights  that 
no  man,  no  government,  no  dictator,  no  ma- 
jority can  take  away.  This  teaching  gave  the 
child  some  "root"  certainty.  If  he  believed 
that  teaching,  he  could  never  support  any 
kind  of  wanton  violence,  any  communist  or 
fascist  dictatorship  movement  and — If  he 
really  thought  about  it — any  kind  of  discrim- 
ination against  any  human  being  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  religion.  This  view  of  "rights" 
Is  very  different  from  the  mentality  being 
produced  in  many  of  the  schools  today,  in 
which  belief  in  any  ultimate  value  nas  been 
discouraged.  Naturally,  therefore,  many 
young  poeple  today,  having  no  fixed  idea  as 
to  the  source  of  human  rights  are  easily 
moved  by  highly  motivated  adults  who  seek 
to  win  them  to  violent  movements  destruc- 
tive of  all  human  rights. 

Par  more  basic,  however,  to  the  "rootless- 
ness"  of  many  of  our  young  people  is  the 
fact  that  personal  belief  in  God,  traditional 
concepts  of  morality  btwed  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  habit  of  prayer 
have  been  washed  out  of  their  lives.  This  has 
come  about  because  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  appear  to  have  effectually  barred  the 
teaching  of  the  reality  of  Ood,  inculcation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  outward 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  It  Is  not  my 
desire,  in  this  addrees.  to  attempt  any  anal- 
y.ils  or  any  criticism  of  these  decisions.  1 
desire  merely  to  point  out  that  they  have 
caused  the  obliteration  of  what  now  increas- 
ingly appears  to  have  been  a  very  important 
and  basic  element  In  our  society.  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  find  out — find  out  very 
painfully — the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who — even  though  he  may 
not  be  a  regular  churchgoer — believes  In  Ood, 
the  truths  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
has  occasional  recourse  to  prayer,  and  the 
man  who  is  familiar  with  none  of  theee 
things.  We  have  all  too  easily  assumed  that 
the  pstfents  of  great  masses  of  otir  people 
would  be  able  to  impart  these  religlotis  values 
to  their  children,  even  thotigh  we  must  have 
realized  that  children  are  with  their  school- 
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teachers  for  a  greater  part  of  the  average  day 
than  they  are  with  their  parents.  We  have 
all  too  easily  assumed  that  a  general  spirit 
of  'good  will,"  or  faith  in  democracy."  or 
other  such  vague  mcral  concepts  would  car- 
ry us  along  very  nicely— without  our  having 
to  get  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  teaching 
the  young  the  reality  of  Ood.  of  teaching  the 
young  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  leaching 
the  young  to  pray. 

If  we  presently  reap  a  world  not  tinlike  the 
world  of  Rome  in  the  period  of  its  decay — 
a  luxurious,  disorderly,  cruel  and  disinte- 
grating society — we  should  not  be  surprised. 
In  spite  of  all  of  the  Indignities  which  were 
heaped  upon  the  Catholic  immigrants  who 
came  to  this  country  by  the  older  Americans 
who  feared  them,  may  I  say  that  it  is  a 
tragedy  today  that  the  Christian  morality 
and  outlook  which  characterized  our  tradi- 
tionally Protestant-oriented  public  school 
Is  no  longer  with  us.  The  old  Protestant  in- 
sistence which  we  found  in  the  public  schools 
of  earlier  times— teaching  the  reality  of  Ood. 
the  Importance  of  the  Commandments  and 
the  importance  of  prayer — has  given  place 
to  a  vague  secular  humanism  proving  In- 
capable cf  meeting  the  demands  of  a  sound 
social  order  and— Indeed— meeting  the  deep 
inner  need  of  so  many  of  our  ycung  people 
for  basic  roots. 

What  is  to  be  done?  You  will  pardon  me  If 
I  say  that  I  believe — more  than  ever  today  - 
that  the  parochial  school  is  one  answer.  Be- 
lievers, of  many  faiths,  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  child  to  get  a  good  ser^ular  educa- 
tion at  the  same  time  he  receives  teaching  cf 
a  religious  nature,  and  that  schools  which 
provide  both  have  been  very  successful  and 
have  in  no  way  caused  dlvislvenees  in  our 
pluralistic  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  people  viU  come  to  see  the  value  of 
such  education,  which  can,  in  no  s:x:£e 
weaken  the  genera!  effon  to  support  public 
education. 

Now.  let  me  say  with  all  sincerity  that  pa- 
roc:ilal  school  education,  with  its  emphasis 
on  religious  courses,  d^es  not  guarantee  that 
some  of  the  pupils  will  not  be  numbered 
among  those  who  are  Juvenile  delinquents 
However,  they  have  less  cause  and  le^s  rea- 
son to  become  delinquents  because  they  have 
been  taught  that  there  is  a  God  and  that 
they  are  responsible  to  Him  for  the  violation 
of  His  laws  ar.d  the  laT^-s  of  the  la:.d. 

As  to  public  education,  whicii  undoubtedly 
a  large  number  of  Americans  w  11  still  desire 
as  the  schooling  for  their  children,  a  good 
many  people  undoubtedly  feel  that  an  Im- 
passe has  l>een  reached.  These  people  feel 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  education 
in  which  all  manner  of  knowledge  Is  Uught 
as  being  true  but  in  which  the  teacher  may 
not  affirm  that  a  man  has  a  soul,  may  not 
teach  that  God  exists,  may  not  exhort  chU- 
dren  to  follow  the  great  truths  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  may  not  provide  real 
opportunity  for  prayer.  You  can  scarcely 
blame  a  child  for  thinking  that  all  of  these 
matters  are  unimportant — or  for  not  think- 
ing about  them  at  all — where  the  central 
teacher  in  his  life — namely,  the  school — re- 
gards them  either  as  unimportant  or  for- 
bidden. I  undersrtand  that  up  In  New  Jersey 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  silent  prayer.  But  this,  as  you 
know!  is  already  being  fought  by  the  pres- 
sure groups  which  have  been  largely  respon- 
slble  for  getting  religious  observances  thrown 
out  of  the  public  schools  already.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  these  days,  Is  going  to  have  to 
take  another  look  at  its  decision  on  this 
subject. 

As  our  national  social  crisis  deepens  (and 
it  appears  indeed  to  be  deepening) .  I  predict 
that  more  of  our  people  are  going  to  be 
turning  to  God  for  guidance.  As  they  do  so, 
they  are  not  going  to  permit  their  religious 
aspirations  to  be  dammed  up.  Not  only  will 
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they  revlTe  Uie  practice  of  religion  In  tbelx 
homes,  but  they  will  demand  that  the  schoola 
give  at  least  minimal  recognition  to  religion. 
It  Is  very  possible,  then,  that  our  Supreme 
Oourt  will  see  lit  to  reverse  Its  original  ruling 
In  the  McCollum  case  which  held  that  It  was 
unconstltutlonAl  to  have  teachers  of  various 
religious  faiths  coming  to  public  school 
premises  to  offer  Instruction  to  children  of 
that  faith,  while  excusing  all  other  children. 
It  Is  very  possible  that  our  Supreme  Court 
will  take  a  hard  look  at  seculariat  teaching 
being  carried  on  In  public  schools  and  rule 
that,  II  the  schools  cannot  teach  thelatlc 
religion,  neither  may  they  teach  non-thelstlc 
religion  to  children.  It  Is  possible  that  our 
Court,  looking  at  strongly  revived  religious 
aspirations  of  the  people,  will  HberaUze  Its 
views  respecting  religious  worship  and  prac- 
tices in  the  public  schools,  finding  ways  In 
which,  without  embarrassing  children  of  a 
particular  faith  or  who  are  non-believers. 
other  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  their  religious  herltiage. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  any  sensible  and 
peaceable  society,  we  should  be  able  to  work 
out  compromises  which  give  scope  to  the 
liberty  of  all  parents  and  children — and  by 
that  I  mean  the  children  of  believers  as  well 
as  children  of  non-believers. 

■Ood  helps  those  who  help  themselves,' 
said  Ben  Pranklln  almost  two  centuries  ago. 
If  we  truly  desire  a  future  of  i>eace  and 
plenty  and  Justice  for  our  people,  we  who 
believe  will  work  very  hard  to  bring  rellgrlon 
back  to  our  education — and  then  we  will  find 
that  Ood  will  not  withhold  His  Grace  from 
us  In  our  effort  to  do  His  Will. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  wish  you  all  a  blessed 
and  a  happy  Thanksgiving  as  we  thank  God 
for  this  beloved  country  of  ours  and  for  all 
the  blessings.  He  has  given  to  each  one  of 
us. 


FULTON  BACKS  MANSFIELD  AMEND- 
MENT:     CALLS     FOR     PRISONER 

RETURN 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or    TENNX8SEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  more  than  a  decade,  America  has 
been  involved  in  an  undeclared  military 
advising  function,  turned  "policing  ac- 
tion." turned  large-scale  war  in  Indo- 
china. For  as  long  as  7  years,  American 
soldiers,  ssdlors,  and  airmen  have  been 
biding  their  time  in  North  Vietnamese 
prisons,  awaiting  positive  action  by  this 
Oovemment  for  their  repatriation. 

These  men,  more  than  300  in  number, 
have  proven  they  represent  the  "Home  of 
the  Brave."  It  is  now  up  to  us,  represent- 
atives of  their  Goverrunent,  to  prove 
they  fought  for  the  "Land  of  the  Free." 
It  is  up  to  us  to  obtain  and  insure  their 
freedom,  to  take  every  step  necessary  to 
end  hostilities  and  bring  our  fighting 
men — all  our  fighting  men — home. 

This  week,  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Mawskuld,  reintroduced  a  proposal 
by  way  of  amendment  to  H.R.  8687 — the 
military  procurement  authorizations 
bill — which  would  disengage  this  Nation 
from  its  Indochina  military  commitment. 
It  would  pave  the  way  for  return  of  our 
captured  American  servicemen.  It  would 
seek  an  immediate  cease-fire  by  all  hos- 
tile parties.  It  would,  in  the  language 
of  the  amendment — 
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ProTlde  for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid 
withdrawals  of  United  States  military  forces 
from  Indochina,  in  exchange  for  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  phased  releases  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  and  for  the  release  of 
any  American  prisoners  of  war  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  it  would  seek  completion  of 
withdrawals  and  prisoner  repatriation 
within  the  6-month  period  Immediately 
following  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

For  our  men  in  the  field,  in  North 
Vietnamese  prisons,  their  families,  and 
this  Nation  as  a  whole,  6  months  addi- 
tional hardship  is  a  heavy  cross  to  bear. 
Bearing  that  cross,  however,  would  prove 
easier  with  a  lifting  of  its  heavy  burden 
fixed  in  sight. 

Therefore,  if  we  must  look  ahead  6 
months  to  see  a  better  day,  we  neverthe- 
less can  start  working  for  that  better  day 
today.  For  American  prisoners,  already 
confined  too  long,  we  must  now  provide 
real  hopes  for  their  better  day  tomorrow 


PEDAL  POWER  GAINS 
MOMENTUM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cities  all 
over  the  country,  pedal  power  is  gaining 
momentum.  More  and  more  people  are 
taking  up  bicycling  for  both  dally  com- 
muting and  recreational  purposes. 

To  encourage  bicycling  and  to  make 
this  form  of  transportation  safer,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  9369.  the  Bicycle  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1971.  My  bill  would  allow 
States  and  communities  to  use  highway 
trust  fund  moneys  for  the  development  of 
bicycle  lanes  and  paths.  It  also  provides 
that  such  funds  can  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  bicycle  shelters  and  parking 
facilities  and  for  bicycle  traffic  control 
devices. 

H.R.  9369  Is  now  cosponsored  by  29 
Members  of  the  House  and  11  Senators. 
The  distinguished  Senators  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Tunney, 
were  the  original  Senate  sponsors. 

I  believe  that  bicycling  offers  us  an  im- 
portant transportation  resource  that 
must  be  more  fully  utilized,  particularly 
In  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  have  in  the 
bicycle  a  vehicle  that  emits  no  pollution, 
makes  no  noise,  takes  up  little  .<;pacc.  and 
requires  little  maintenance.  When  pro- 
vided with  their  own  bicycle  lanes,  bi- 
cycles have  a  veir  low  accident  rate; 
alternatively,  however,  bicycling  can  be 
very  dangerous  when  bikes  must  com- 
pete in  heavy  traflHc  for  .space  on  the 
road.  In  New  York  City  several  cyclists 
have  been  recently  killed  in  city  tracac. 

Safety  requires  that  cyclists  oe  given 
their  own  lane  on  the  road  or  a  special 
bike  path.  In  New  York  City  a  lot  of  green 
signs  have  been  put  on  streets  to  indicate 
recommended  places  for  bicycling — but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  .separate  the 
cyclists  from  the  cars.  My  own  view  is 
that  this  is  dangerous  tokenism  To  en- 
courage bike  riding  without  providing 
the  necessary  safety  precautions  Is  fool- 
hardy. 
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Many  people  are  afraid  to  bike  today 
because  of  the  very  real  danger  from 
cars  and  buses,  but  would  do  so  if  given 
their  own  lane  on  city  streets.  Cyclists 
must  be  encouraged  in  their  fight  for  bike 
lanes,  and  the  mimicipallties  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  urged  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  bicycling  more  attractive 
and  safe.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
also  do  its  part  in  providing  funds  to  help 
the  cities  through  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9369. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN  THE  REGION  OP  STOCK- 
HOLM, SWEDEN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Lectcire  by  Mr.  Bror  Hillbom,  Otjtstanding 
Tr.\npoht  AuTHORrTY  or  Sweden.  DELrvERED 
TO  THE  Fifth  International  Conference 
ON  Urban  Transportation  in  PrrrsBtrROH 
Pa  ,  September  9,  1971 

development    and    transportation    in    the 

region    of    STOCKHOLM.    SWEDEN 

At  the  Third  International  Conference  on 
Urban  Transportation  here  in  Pittsburgh,  al- 
most exactly  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  speak  about  public  trans- 
portation in  Stockholm.  Some  basic  condi- 
tions and  considerations  for  the  transporta- 
tion planning  and  administration  were  men- 
tioned and  particularly  the  subway  system 
was  described  In  some  detail.  The  need  of 
close  coordination  of  development  and  trans- 
portation planning  was  stressed,  not  least 
when  transportation  implies  heavy  and  long 
range  Investments 

At  that  time,  in  the  year  1968,  an  agree- 
ment between  the  City  of  Stockholm  and  the 
Coimty  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  local 
federation  for  matters  concerning  the  re- 
gion. This  federation  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  planning,  construction  and 
operation  of  public  transportation.  State 
grants  covering  96%  of  the  basic  structure 
for  subways  had  been  announced,  which 
means  that  about  40%  of  the  total  costs,  in- 
cluding installations  and  rolling  stock,  are 
based  on  state  grants. 

This  federation  was  not.  however,  the  final 
object  for  the  administrative  efforts  to  orga- 
nize such  matters  which  could  be  considered 
as  true  regional  matters,  that  Is  to  say  where 
a  local  municipality  or  township  does  not 
have  the  general  survey  or  the  economic  pow- 
ers to  realize  the  matters.  Since  the  first  of 
January  this  year  the  Greater  Stockholm 
County  Council  has  taken  over  the  former 
responslbllltleB  of  the  earlier  federation,  that 
is  to  say  public  transportation,  but  has  also 
added  other  Important  activities  such  as  re- 
gional planning,  real  estate  matters,  hos- 
pitals and  medical  attendance  and  some 
other  kinds  of  social  welfare  and  education. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  development 
and  transportation  It  is  significant  that  re- 
f^lonal  planning  and  transportation  are  now 
both  reeponslblllties  of  the  County  Council. 
The  general  pattern  of  housing,  other  de- 
velopment and  transportation  Is  presented 
by  the  regional  planning  office  and  there- 
after sent  to  all  concerned  municipalities 
and  other  agencies  for  examination.  The  Idea 
Is  of  course  that  all  local  general  planning 
should  conform  to  the  regional  plan.  The 
regional  plan  recently  achieved  consists  of  a 
short  range  plan,  for  Implementation  within 
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the  next  15  yean,  and  alternative  long  range 
plans  for  the  year  2000,  the  alternatives 
showing  a  dispersed  or  a  dense  development. 
The  Implementation  In  the  regional  context 
comprises  rail  and  road  investments  and 
housing  in  all  sectors  of  the  area.  The  County 
CouncU  has  however  no  economic  powers 
other  than  for  public  transportation.  Roads 
are  either  a  matter  of  the  state  or  of  the 
local  municipalities.  Road  development  and 
subway  construction  are  connected  through 
the  state  grants,  which  are  available  for 
both  means  of  transportation.  The  County, 
the  municipalitiee  and  the  state  agencies  are 
trying  to  find  Joint  principles  for  making 
priorities,  as  the  resources,  as  always,  are 
limited.  Later  in  this  paper  the  implemen- 
utlon  of  so  called  satellite  cities  will  be  dis- 
cussed but  In  order  to  make  It  clear  how  this 
matter  fits  into  the  general  transportation 
planning  and  operation  some  words  must  be 
said  about  the  present  situation  as  concerns 
public  transportation. 

The  area  covered  by  the  County  CouncUs" 
public  transportation  network  is  approxi- 
mately 85  miles  from  north  to  south  and  60 
miles  from  west  to  east,  the  most  eastern 
part  consisting  of  an  archipelago  with  in- 
numerable islands,  quite  a  few  sparsely  i>opu- 
lated  The  population  of  the  entire  area  is 
around  l.e  millions  (about  2  mUllons  1986), 
m.optly  concentrated  in  an  around  the  city 
of  Stockholm,  and  the  region  is  divided  in 
29  communes.  A  rail  commuter  system,  reach- 
ing to  points  25  miles  from  the  city  centre 
and  a  subway  network  are  the  backbones  of 
the  system.  A  variety  of  bus  services,  feeder 
lines,  local  networks  and  some  express  serv- 
ices, serves  areas  not  directly  accessible  by 
railroad  or  subway.  A  passenger  boat  network 
ser\es  the  archipelago.  The  total  system  is 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  trans- 
port board  and  a  common  fare  system  Is — 
r  will  shortly  be — Introduced.  From  the  first 
of  October  this  year  a  flat  fare  monthly  sea- 
.son  card  will  \x  Introduced.  For  a  fare  of  50 
Swedish  crowns  (10  dollars)  an  unlimited 
number  of  trips  per  month  between  any  ori- 
gin and  destination  can  be  made. 

As  the  amalgamation  of  earlier  private  or 
.-.tate  owned  services  has  only  recently  taken 
place  and,  at  the  same  time,  principles  for 
serving  the  area  has  to  be  worked  out  in  oon- 
nectlon  with  the  present  regional  planning 
.ittempts  are  being  made  to  formulate  ob- 
jectives and  standard  criteria  to  be  used  In 
the  planning  process.  A  special  transporta- 
tion standard  committee  has  recently  pre- 
sented a  report  on  this  Item. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  now  to  go  into 
any  detail  into  the  considerations  ooncem- 
'.ng  standard  criteria.  Only  a  couple  of  state- 
ments may  be  quoted.  As  to  new  technology 
the  committee  states  that  "If  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new  transportation  system  would 
Involve  an  increasing  number  of  transfers 
and  therefore  lower  the  general  service  as 
compared  with  an  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting network  the  new  system  must  be 
considerably  better  than  the  existing  one, 
to  warrant  the  introduction".  As  to  general 
planning  criteria  it  is  stated  that  "the  main 
purposes  of  public  traneportatlon  are  to  co- 
ordinate the  trips  of  vehicles,  so  that  travel- 
ling requtrea  lees  space  and  economical  re- 
sources and  causes  less  pollution,  noise  and 
accidents  than  If  trtpe  were  made  In  private 
cars  and  to  offer  transport  faculties  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  own  or  drive  a  car.  Tripe 
In  unusual  combinations  and  trips  with 
much  luggage  are,  however,  not  suitable  for 
public  transport.  A  balanced  transportation 
system  foe  both  private  cars  and  public 
transport  vehicles  wUl  therefore  give  the  In- 
habitants of  the  region  the  b«st  service." 
The  committee  further  states  that  "the  moet 
Important  factor  is  the  combination  of  land 
U!5e  and  the  transport  network  structure". 
To  get  a  good  accessibility  to  the  services  and 
at  the  »a,me  time  enough  transport  demand 
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to  maintain  frequent  service  the  oommlttee 
propoees  certain  maximum  walking  dlt>tancee 
to  stations  and  bus  stops  and  a  miniirmtn 
land  use  density  around  these  points  when 
new  housing  areae  are  planned. 

Based  on  the  latter  statement  the  County 
CouncUs  Traffic  department  scrutlnlzee  In  de- 
tail new  town  plans  made  up  by  the  local 
municipalities.  The  inspection  often  ends  up 
in  reoonunendatlons  as  to  siting  of  houses, 
layout  of  walk-ways,  etc. 

This  procedure  now  brings  us  over  to  the 
question  of  planning  and  implementing  so 
called  satellite  cities.  First  it  must  be  said 
that  the  word  "sateUlte  city"  has  not  been 
used  in  Swedish  town  planning  vocabulary 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  Is  no  longer  a 
question  of  developing  wholly  Independent 
towns  but  rather  to  plan  for  a  region  with 
a  common  labour  market.  This  is  to  be  made 
within  a  pattern  of  a  controlled  spread  of 
housing.  Industries  and  other  working  places, 
where  transportation  plays  a  most  Important, 
if  not  dominant,  role. 

The  land  use  planning  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  plan  is  based  on  a  Building 
Act.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable 
local  authorities  to  decide  not  only  where 
but  also  when  dense  development  is  to  take 
place.  It  therefore  requires  each  municipality 
to  start  out  with  a  master  plan  the  purposes 
to  which  land  and  building  are  to  be  put. 
The  master  plan  shall  be  preceded  by  a  popu- 
lation forecast  as  well  as  any  economic  and 
other  specialized  surveys  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  master  plans  themselves  are  in  many 
cases,  and  certainly  in  the  Stockholm  area 
based  on  the  regional  plan.  A  regional  plan 
can  be  set  up  whenever  two  or  more  munic- 
ipalities find  they  must  plan  Jointly  In  re- 
gard to  such  land  uses  as  transportation  and 
roads,  airports,  built-up  areas,  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas,  water-supply  and  sewage-dis- 
posal facilities. 

When  land  has  been  acquired,  either  by 
sale  or  expropriation,  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  real  estate  board  of  the  city  to  manage 
the  land  and  to  initiate  the  town  planning 
process.  When  a  development  Is  to  take  place 
the  real  estate  board  orders  a  master  plan 
to  be  made  by  the  town  planning  board, 
which  discusses  road  and  transportation 
with  the  authorities  concerned. 

Most  of  the  development  in  the  surround- 
ings of  Stockholm  has  taken  place  on  land 
owned  by  the  city.  The  city  has  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century — Independent  of 
the  actual  political  majority — had  the  fore- 
.slght  to  acquire  land  both  Inside  and  out- 
side the  momentary  city  boundaries. 

The  process  of  development  to  a  completed 
town  Is  managed  by  the  real  estate  board  and 
Is  financed  through  loans  which  the  board 
requires  the  city  council  to  put  to  their  dis- 
posal. Town  plans  are  ordered.  When  the 
feasibility  of  the  plans  has  been  proved  the 
real  estate  board  orders  the  construction  of 
streets  and  sewers  from  the  public  works  de- 
partment and  other  necessary  facilities  from 
other  boards. 

When  all  this  has  t)©en  carried  out  the  real 
estate  board  grants  the  use  of  the  land  to 
different  builders,  who  buUds  the  houses.  A 
principle  of  the  city  Is  to  never  sell  land. 
The  land  Instead  is  leased.  In  practice  for- 
ever, but  with  the  possibility  for  the  city  to 
change  the  price  at  certain  intervals.  The 
city  thus  has  a  very  strong  control  over  the 
development  and  can  dictate  such  matters 
as  the  distribution  of  different  sizes  of  homes 
or  flats,  how  and  where  shops  can  be  Intro- 
duced, etc.  The  financing  of  housing  la  In 
Sweden  95%  state  loans.  Financing  of  busi- 
ness properties,  offices  and  Industries  is  ac- 
complished in  the  usual  way  through  banks 
and  Insurance  companies. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  why  It  U  possible 
in  Sweden  to  bring  about  a  planned  devel- 
opment and  how,  through  the  town  plan- 
ning process,  an  Integration  of  public  trans- 
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portatlon  Is  accomplished.  Natujrally  it  is 
more  complicated  than  some  but  the  princi- 
ples remain. 

SUANGNA  VILLAGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  major  Indisui  village 
site  still  in  existence  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  located  in  Carson,  Calif.,  a  city 
that  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

This  village  site,  probably  settled 
around  1400  and  known  as  the  Suangna 
Villege — "place  of  reeds" — ^may  yield  sig- 
nificant data  relating  to  these  Indians' 
life  patterns  and  chronology.  Yet,  were  it 
not  for  public-spirited  citizens,  this  site 
may  have  been  in  danger  of  destruction. 

Michael  Myers,  a  teenage  Carson  resi- 
dent of  Indian  heritage,  raivisioned  a 
project  whereby  the  village  site  would  be 
preserved  by  designating  it  sus  an  Indian 
historical  monument.  However,  the  site 
is  located  on  the  property  of  the  Watson 
Industrial  Center. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  between 
Glenn  Irvin  of  Watson  Industrial  Prop- 
erties and  young  Mike  which  resulted  in 
their  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
project.  All  costs  generally  required  for 
such  a  monument  and  appropriate  land- 
scaping will  be  paid  by  the  Watson  In- 
dustrial Properties  Co. 

After  several  months  of  research  and 
documentation,  a  report  was  prepared  by 
Drs.  Van  D.  Eggers  and  Ken  Kuyken- 
dall — both  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment of  California  State  College  at 
Dominguez  Hills — Mrs.  W.  L.  Ford — the 
South  Bay  Indian  program  coordinator — 
and  Michael  Myers. 

Also  instrumental  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report  were  N.  Williams,  Lee  Mc- 
Donald. K.  Cassidy,  and  A.  Hickman— 
all  of  the  anthropology  department  at 
California  State.  This  report,  designed 
to  identify  the  Indian  cultural  remains 
recovered  from  the  village  site,  and  to 
briefly  describe  the  basic  life  patterns  of 
the  Indian  inhabitants,  was  submitted  to 
State  Senator  Joseph  Kennick.  Senator 
Kennick  has  accepted  the  report  for  re- 
view and  eventual  submission  to  the 
State  legislature  to  hopefully  receive  ap- 
proval designating  the  site  as  a  State 
historical  monument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  collection  of  the  arti- 
facts at  the  Suangna  Village  site  will 
greatly  help  to  increase  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  the  pre-European 
inhabitants  of  the  harbor  area. 

Information  regarding  the  Suangna 
Indians,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Sho- 
shone Indians  from  the  southwestern 
United  States,  is  vii'tually  nonexistent 
and  I  salute  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental In  this  project,  especially  Drs. 
Eggers  and  Kuykendall,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Irvin,  Senator  Kennick,  and 
the  former  mayor  of  Carson,  Gil  Smith, 
who  encouraged  the  participants  in  their 
project. 

The  desltmation  of  the  Suangna  Vil- 
lage as  a  historical  monument  will  be 
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another  first  for  the  fine  city  of  Carson, 
as  It  will  preserve  and  proclaim  the  his- 
torical contribution  of  the  American  In- 
dian to  our  area. 


THE  RENEWED  BOMBINQ 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALirOKNIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  Joseph 
Kraft's  article  yesterday  on  the  political 
ramifications  of  the  renewed  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  perceptive 
analysis  which  reinforces  my  view  that 
our  Involvement  Is  not  winding  down  as 
much  as  we  have  been  told  and  that  the 
President  intends  to  continue  It. 

The  article  follows : 

Tkx  Rknxwkd  Bombing 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  merely  a  military  action.  It  la  a  politi- 
cal action  that  expresses  something  gone 
awry    In   the   President's   plan   for   Vietnam. 

For  Mr.  Nixon  has  played  virtually  all  his 
cards.  But  Hanoi,  as  a  report  from  a  recent 
visitor  which  Is  here  revealed  for  the  first 
time  Indicates,  Is  still  not  disposed  to  come 
to  terms. 

The  visitor  was  Prof.  George  McT.  Kahln. 
an  expert  In  Southeast  Asian  affairs  who  has 
been  active  for  several  years  In  trying  to  fos- 
ter a  negotiated  settlement.  Professor  Kahln 
was  In  Hanoi  for  about  a  week  In  August.  He 
saw  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and  had  two 
long  sessions  with  Col.  Ha  Van  Lau,  a  former 
delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  talks  who  moni- 
tors the  negotiations  for  the  premier. 

In  reporting  his  conversations.  Professor 
Kahln.  true  to  his  dovish  Inclinations,  em- 
phasized the  flexibility  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. But  not  even  his  hopes  for  a  settle- 
ment could  obscure  Hanoi's  extremely  tough 
stance  on  two  central  matters. 

First  there  Is  the  basic  outlook  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
made  It  plain  that  the  elaborate  suspicions 
of  the  past,  and  the  disposition  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  the  free  play  of  events  are  as  Intense 
as  ever. 

If  anything,  they  have  been  heightened  by 
President  Nixon's  projected  trip  to  Peking. 
Pham  Van  Dong  said  of  the  trip  that  It 
showed  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  understand  the 
Vietnam  problem — "not  even  the  elementary 
historical  or  geographical  factors  " 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  relations  be- 
tween the  first  two  points  In  the  seven-point 
program  presented  by  the  Communists  at 
the  Parts  peace  talks  on  July  1.  There  had 
been  unmistakable  hints  that  Hanoi  would 
separate  the  first  point  which  proposed  the 
return  of  American  prisoners  In  return  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
the  second  fXJlnt  demanding  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

But  Col.  Ha  Van  Lau  shattered  any  hopes 
on  that  score.  He  told  Kahln:  "The  essential 
p&rt  of  Point  Two  that  must  be  agreed  upon 
and  carried  out  In  order  to  make  agreements 
reached  on  Point  One  operative  Is  only  the 
first  paragraph — that  providing  for  the  re- 
moval  of   Nguyen   Van   Thleu's   leadership." 

The  significance  of  these  comments  Is  made 
clear  by  a  glance  at  the  cards  the  President 
has  to  play  when  he  makes  his  next  big 
announcement  on  troop  withdrawal  In  mid- 
November.  At  best  Mr.  Nixon  can  offer  to 
take  out  all  American  troops  and  end  all 
American  air  action  over  Vietnam  by  a  fixed 
date  m  exchange  for  the  return  of  American 
prisoners. 
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But  what  Incentive  would  Hanoi  have  to 
accept  that  offer?  Well,  one  Incentive  would 
be  to  make  sure  that  the  United  States  did 
not  keep  a  residual  force  of  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  Indefinitely.  But  the  unmistakable 
urge  to  be  done  with  the  war  In  this  country, 
especially  In  the  wake  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese election  fiasco,  almost  certainly 
makes  the  Communists  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops,  no  matter  what  they  do. 

Another  Incentive  would  be  to  weaken  the 
government  of  President  Thleu  by  the  un- 
mistakable demonstration  that  all  the  Amer- 
ican troops  and  their  airborne  equipment 
were  getting  out.  But  in  the  wake  of  the 
election  fiasco.  President  Thleu's  support  at 
home  Is  so  shaky,  that  Hanoi  can  hardly 
feel  It  has  to  make  concessions  to  weaken 
him. 

Thus,  President  Nixon  Is  In  danger  of 
having  the  other  side  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  big  offer  projected  for  mid-November. 
Already  the  White  House  Is  casting  about  for 
ways  to  Induce  the  other  side  to  be  more 
reasonable — partlculwly  about  prisoner  re- 
lease. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  bombing  is 
particularly  slg;nlflcant  as  a  foretaste  of 
what  might  be  In  store  If  the  Communists 
are  not  more  reasonable.  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  chief  White  House  aide  for  foreign  policy, 
recently  told  a  group  In  New  York  that  the 
Nixon  admlnl.Ttratlon  might  have  to  recon- 
sider Its  whole  Vietnam  policy  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  And  his  deputy.  Brig.  Oen.  Alex- 
ander Halg,  has  been  visiting  Saigon. 

Maybe  the  President  will  be  able  to  come 
up  with  some  new  course  of  action  In  Viet- 
nam. But  the  outlook  Is  doubtful.  The  prob- 
ability Is  that  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tion next  year,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
be  doing  whatever  they  can  to  pull  the  nig 
out  from  under  Mr.  Nixon. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  28.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22d  of  this  year,  the  Peace  Corps 
celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
Inception  under  President  Kennedy.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Corps  can 
not  only  look  back  on  a  decade  of  ex- 
traordinary accomplishment,  but  can 
also  look  ahead  to  a  revitalization  and  re- 
direction of  Its  efforts. 

Surveys  show  that  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  best 
investment  of  their  money  overseas.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  correct  In  this  Judg- 
ment. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  had  to 
adapt  to  the  local  culture  and  modest 
living  habits  of  the  host  countries.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  Peace  Corps  because 
volunteers  mu.st  live  with  local  citizens 
and  speak  their  language  in  order  to  help 
them.  This  people-to-people  approach 
has  made  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  the 
best,  and  best-liked  unoflBclal  ambassa- 
dors our  Nation  has  ever  sent  abroad. 

Throughout  its  existence,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  channel  for  the  ideal- 
ism of  American  youth,  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  selfless  service  to  hu- 
manity. Under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Director  Joseph  Blatch- 
ford,  the  Peace  Corps  has  matured  into 
an  organization  with  the  accent  on  e£B- 
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clency  by  emphasizing  technical  assist- 
ance. These  are  the  "new  directions"  of 
the  Pe«u;e  Corps. 

The  upturn  this  year  In  applications 
and  numbers  of  volunteers  placed  in  the 
field  Indicates  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
time  for  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  part,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  requests  from  foreign  countries 
has  risen  during  the  last  year  because, 
for  the  first  Ume,  the  Peace  Corps  l£ 
offering  to  provide  the  skills  that  are  In 
the  greatest  demand.  Now,  there  is  new 
emphasis  on  recruiting  the  professional 
volunteer,  and  less  on  the  generallst  who 
has  few  specialized  skills  and  who  made 
up  the  majority  of  the  early  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  pool.  The  goal  Is  to  recruit 
more  highly  skilled  people — ^plumbers, 
electricians,  gasoline  and  dlesel  engine 
mechanics,  and  agronomists.  And  Ameri- 
cans are  resirandlng. 

Applications  from  skilled  workers  are 
up  by  84  percent  compared  to  last  year; 
from  nurses,  up  by  80  percent;  from  ex- 
perienced farmers,  up  by  25  percent; 
from  graduate  agriculturalists,  up  by  24 
percent.  Applications  from  those  over  30 
years  of  age  increased  by  100  percent. 

In  all  the  56  countries  where  it  now 
has  volunteers,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  mov- 
ing rapidly  into  programs  with  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  multiplier  effect 
so  that  the  volunteer  can  ultimately  be 
replaced  by  a  trained  host-country  na- 
tional, permitting  the  Peace  Corps  to 
move  on  to  new,  high  priority  tasks. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  to 
high  priority  programs  and  skilled 
volunteers  have  been  dramatic.  For  ex- 
ample, tremendous  needs  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  world  have 
caused  the  Peace  Corps  to  Increase  the 
number  of  volunteers  experienced  in 
agriculture  from  308  in  1969  to  769  In 
1971.  By  the  fall  of  this  year,  there  will 
be  more  than  2,000  volunteers  working 
In  agricultural  training  and  develop- 
ment in  countries  where  hunger  Is  a 
fact  of  life  for  millions.  More  than  600 
of  them  will  be  participating  In  the 
"green  revolution"  spreading  knowlege 
in  food-deficient  nations  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  miracle  wheat  and  rice. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Federal  agency  can 
demonstrate  such  Increased  effective- 
ness for  less  money,  but  the  Peace  Corps 
has  done  just  that.  Administrative  ex- 
penses in  the  Peace  Corps  have  been 
pared  to  the  bone,  cutting  the  size  of  the 
permanent  staff  by  29  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  savings,  the  Direc- 
tor submitted  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
request  some  $16  million  lower  than  last 
year's  request.  With  these  reduced  funds, 
the  Peace  Corps  would  neverthelew  rap- 
port 8,320  volunteers  and  trainees  and 
plEice  5,800  new  volimteers  Into  training, 
an  Increase  of  1,000  over  current  trainee 
levels. 

I  believe  that  the  times  are  on  the  side 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  has  an  exciting 
future.  Undsr  a  newly  developed  athletic 
and  physical  education  program,  Ameri- 
can coaches,  athletes  and  physical  edu- 
cation majors  are  being  recruited  for 
worldwide  service  to  strengthen  Instruc- 
tion, techniques  and  fundamentals  of 
various  sports  competitions.  Teaching  the 
value  of  teamwork,  top  performance  and 
fair  play  wUl,  In  the  true  Olympic  spirit. 
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go  a  long  way  In  intermingling  i}eople6 
of  the  world  in  friendship. 

Similarly,  work  on  environmental  mat- 
ters, in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  a  program  in  national 
park  development  and  management  with 
the  National  Park  Service  will  foster  an 
awareness  In  host  countries  of  the  harm 
that  Inevitably  results  from  reckless  ex- 
ploitation and  plunder  of  a  nation's  nat- 
ural resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  scored  spectacular  successes  aroimd 
the  world.  They  have  saved  rice  crops 
from  unseasonable  floods.  They  have 
updated  local  technologies  in  such  crafts 
as  bricklaying  and  bamboo  construction. 
They  have  organized  burgeoning  basic 
food  industries. 

By  providing  a  source  of  technical 
as.sistance  as  well  as  men  and  women  of 
goodwill  to  the  people  of  developing  na- 
tions, the  Peace  Corps  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  the  world.  The  high  road  of 
"new  directions"  onto  which  the  Peace 
Corps  has  moved  will  most  certainly  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  this  inspiration. 
To  Americans  and  the  peoples  of  each 
host  country  involved,  this  is  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


A   POSITIVE   OUTLOOK 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  July  issue  of  Aerospace  contains  an 
incisive  article  by  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
of  NASA.  Dr.  von  Braun  discusses  in  his 
brief  article  the  Importance  of  science 
and  technology  to  our  survival  and 
growth  as  a  nation.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  a  period  of 
declining  Federal  support  for  science  and 
technology  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues'  reading: 
Science  and  TxcHNOLoaT:  "A  Posmvi  Our- 

UX)K" 

(By  Dr.  Wernher  vooq  Braun) 
There  Is  a  chronic  misunderstanding  about 
science  and  technology  on  the  pubUc's  part 
that  I  am  afraid  Is  growing,  but  which  Isn't 
altogether  the  public's  fault.  This  concerns 
the  role  that  science  and  technology  play  In 
the  development  of  society  and  the  economy. 
There  Is,  unfortunately,  no  visible  link  be- 
tween scientific  discovery  about  natural  phe- 
nomena on  the  Moon,  for  example,  and  our 
everyday  lives  here  on  Earth.  Yet,  there  are 
concepts  and  knowledge  coming  out  of  the 
Apollo  explorations,  and  experiments  with 
the  rocks  and  dust  brought  back  from  the 
Moon,  that  offer  the  potential  of  improving 
agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
as  we  leam  more  about  Lnterlor  of  heavenly 
bodies  may  even  help  us  In  locating  mineral 
resources  here  on  Earth  or  predict  earth- 
quakes. 

Most  concepts  and  scientific  knowledge 
take  years  from  the  time  a  scientist  formu- 
lates them  and  they  enter  the  technology 
until  some  no-nonsense  pragmatlst  comes 
along  and  turns  the  Idea  or  knowledge  Into 
a  product  and  a  flock  of  new  Jobs.  By  that 
time,  everyone  has  forgotten,  U  he  knew  at 
all,  that  It  was  the  scientist  who  started  It 
in    the    first   place.    The    Interesting    thing 
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about  this  process  is  that  the  scientist  is 
labeled  "Impractical"  because  he  deals  in 
theories  and  squiggly  mathematical  symbols. 

We  face  a  militant,  highly  emotional,  even 
fanatical  segment  of  the  population  which 
has  seized  upoD  a  valid  and  good  cause,  but 
which  will  accept  no  facts,  no  reasoning  that 
run  counter  to  Its  own  fixed  Ideology.  The 
antl-Bclence/technology  people  are  demand- 
ing that  we  pull  the  plug  on  modem  civiliza- 
tion In  the  beUef  that  somehow  we  shaU  all 
be  better  off  In  a  more  primitive  state. 

However,  In  primitive  times,  the  major 
question  for  mankind  was  physical  survival. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  guess  the  predictable  fate 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  de- 
pend upon  modern  technology  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  We  have  only  to  consider  for  a 
moment  what  we  would  do  without  elec- 
tricity, permanently.  E^ven  the  famous  nat- 
uralist, Konrad  Lorenz,  has  been  warning 
student  audiences  that  If  they  destroy  omi 
store  of  knowledge  to  make  a  "fresh"  start, 
they  wUl  fall  back  not  a  few  centuries,  but 
several  hundred  thousand  years.  "If  you 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  things,"  he  observes, 
'you  won't  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age,  be- 
cause you  are  already  there,  but  to  well 
before   the  Stone  Age." 

But  It  isn't  the  young  people,  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  really  to  blame  for  this  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  science  and  technology. 
They  are  simply  misguided  by  certain  social 
phlloeophers.  cultural  historians,  and  the 
like,  whose  teachings  and  published  works 
provide  only  a  very  lopsided  view  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  pictured  as  causing  the 
downfall  of  man. 

When  you  teach  Impressionable  and  Ideal- 
istic youth  that  the  rational,  logical,  puri- 
tanical work  approach  to  life  Is  bankrupt, 
and  that  technology  serves  only  to  erode  the 
quality  of  life,  you  are  bound  to  ring  respon- 
sive bells  In  many  minds  of  a  generation  that 
has  never  known  the  deprivation,  the  want, 
and  the  poverty  of  some  older  generations. 

When  a  historian  and  philosopher  of  Lewis 
Mumford's  stature  Inveighs  angrily  and  bril- 
liantly against  the  "megamachlne"  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  declares  there  can 
be  no  reform  until  the  present  "megatechnl- 
cal  wasteland"  Is  destroyed,  a  revolutionary 
spirit  Is  fanned  among  the  young.  The  nat- 
ural fires  of  rebellion  we  have  aU  felt  against 
"the  system"  or  the  "establishment"  are 
now  stoked  by  an  eminent  and  resi>ected 
"authority.  .  .  ." 

It  seems  strange  that  America  Is  about  the 
only  nation  In  the  wcn-ld  where  technology 
and  science  are  held  In  such  low  repute.  All 
the  so-called  "have-not"  countries  In  Africa 
and  Asia  are  straining  their  limited  resources 
to  gain  what  some  of  our  students  seem  bent 
on  destroying.  The  older  European  countries 
would  give  their  eye-teeth  to  have  our  tech- 
nological capabilities.  The  Soviets  are  espe- 
cially envious,  and  frequently  announce  they 
will  surpass  the  United  States  In  production 
or  some  other  field  of  technology.  So  far  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

The  anti-science  and  anti-technology 
voices  making  blanket  attacks  on  science 
and  technology  in  the  name  of  conservation, 
a  clean  environment,  or  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life,  are  doing  the  nation  and 
all  of  us  a  great  disservice.  The  problems 
they  are  rightly  anxious  and  concerned  about 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  return-to-nature  cult. 
That  course  leads  only  to  disaster  fc^  multi- 
tudes of  people. 

Closely  related  to  the  general  attacks  on 
science  and  technology  Is  the  denigration  of 
the  space  program  among  sdtne  persons. 
Mumford  describes  the  space  rocket  as  "the 
most  futile  In  tangible  and  beneficial  human 
results,"  and  sees  only  that  whUe  man  Is 
Indeed  conquering  space,  the  "megamachlne" 
Is  carrying  further  Its  conquest  of  man. 

Surprisingly — or  perhaps,  not  so  surpris- 
ingly— Mumford  Ig^nores  the  apparently  lim- 
itless resources  of  knowledge  that  await  man 
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m  space.  Some  of  this  knowledge,  as  we  have 
Just  begun  to  l«ara,  has  great  slgnlflcanoe 
to  man,  to  Earth  environment,  and  to  the 
ecology.  We  are  learning  of  the  relationships 
between  Earth  and  Sun  and  their  effects  on 
our  lives  which  could  be  learned  In  no  other 
way  save  by  means  of  the  rocket  and  space- 
craft. Nor  does  Mumford  make  an  allowance 
for  man's  need  to  extend  his  Intellectual 
horizons  by  physically  exploring  new  worlds, 
no  matter  how  barren  and  unfit  for  organic 
life,  such  as  the  Moon  may  be  today. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  and  InteUectual 
broadening  apparently  Is  of  little  or  no  value 
In  the  eyes  of  social  phUosophers  and  his- 
torians preoccupied  with  man  In  the  micro- 
cosm. They  have  not  yet  learned  to  visualize 
mankind  extending  Into  the  macrocosm,  or 
for  the  spiritual  need  to  do  so.  The  desire 
to  know  is  more  powerful  than  they  may  sup- 
pose. Pragmatism  Is  a  valuable,  stabilizing 
human  characteristic;  but  without  Imagina- 
tion we  would  not  be  human,  and  as  long 
as  man  exercises  this  precious  faculty,  he 
will  not  long  be  imprisoned  In  the  succes- 
sive shells  the  pragmatlsts  try  to  enclose 
him. 

Those  who  look  upon  science  and  technol- 
ogy as  a  megamachlne  that  dominates  their 
lives  and  holds  them  In  thrall  to  a  strictly 
programmed  existence  have  their  own  spe- 
cial nang-ups.  There  Is  another  view,  and  It 
was  expressed  by  Glenn  Seaborg; 

"The  difference  is  ...  a  positive  outlook, 
some  imaglr.atlon,  and  the  desire  to  put 
science  and  technology  to  work  more  crea- 
tively." 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XLH 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  the  Federal  grand  jury  in  Houston 
has  made  a  report.  Now  we  are  seeing 
the  product  of  the  monumental  labors 
o'  the  Department  of  Justice.  Now  we  are 
to  see  the  results  of  the  Invaluable  testi- 
mony of  Prank  Sharp,  the  big  crook  who 
got  immunity. 

But  what  is  this?  The  report  of  the 
grand  jury  produces  Indictments  against 
a  couple  of  minor  Sharp  bank  officials, 
and  a  few  bank  examiners,  and  one  real 
estate  investor.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  grand  marshals  and  panjandrums  of 
the  Sharp  empire,  no  mention  of  the  fab- 
ulous and  complex  schemes  of  Sharp  and 
his  pals.  The  Sharpstown  gang  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  mountain  has  labored,  and 
brought  forth  not  even  a  little  fish,  but 
just  a  few  little  mice.  The  Department 
of  Justice  let  the  liggest  fish  in  the  Sharp 
empire  get  clean  away,  and  for  what? 

Wdl,  maybe  the  grand  jury  has  not 
finished  Its  work.  Maybe  not.  But  so  far. 
all  I  know  is  that  Frank  Sharp  and  all 
the  other  big  fish  in  his  empire  have 
gotten  clean  away  with  a  multlmillion 
dollar  swindle,  courtesy  of  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Yet  the  Department  annoimces  these 
little  Indictments  as  If  they  were  a  great 
event.  The  Attorney  General  himself 
made  the  annoimcement.  I  wonder  why 
he  did  not  announce  the  decision  to  grant 
immunity  to  F^ank  Sharp?  That  was  a 
proud  accomplishment.  It  Is  not  very 
often  that  you  see  the  Department  of 
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Justice  trading  off  the  biggest  crook  of 
all,  the  biggest  fish  In  the  net,  for  a  few 
flngerllngs. 
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roll  all  of  Pembroke.  MAt«rn<kl  grandparents, 
Mr.  and  Mr«.  Robert  R.  Moody  of  Pembroke. 
Funeral  servloee  are  Incomplete  Harpen  Fu- 
neral Home  of  Claxton  was  In  charge. 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  GcomciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr,  HAOAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
when  we  are  reading  and  hearing  so 
much  about  racial  problems  with  very 
little  on  the  good  side,  I  want  to  share 
a  news  story  from  my  district  In  Geor- 
gia. Although  tragic.  It  exemplifies  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  "Love  thy 
neighbor"  would  be  an  appropriate 
heading. 

I  sisk  that  my  colleagues  share  this 
with  their  friends  and  associates.  The 
story  speaks  for  itself  except  for  two  im- 
portant details,  James  "Jerry"  Bacon  of 
Pembroke,  Ga..  was  a  young  white  man 
and  Eugene  Carroll,  also  of  Pembroke, 
was  ft  younq  Negro. 

Here  is  the  story: 

Canoochek  Rivni  Claimb  Lets  of  Two 

James  J.  Bacon.  21  drowned  Monday  after- 
noon, while  attempting  to  save  the  life  of 
James  J.  Carroll,  18.  both  of  Pembroke. 

The  accident  occurred  about  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day In  the  Canoochee  River  at  the  Bryan- 
Evans  County  Line  on  U.S.  Highway  280 
when  Carroll  attempted  to  swim  across  the 
river  with  thr(»e  other  boys,  authorities  said. 

Carroll,  according  to  oflRclals,  was  in 
♦rouble  about  mid-stream  and  called  for  help. 
About  that  time.  Bacon  and  his  brother-in- 
law  had  Just  arrived  at  the  scene  to  go  fish- 
ing and  was  unloading  a  boat,  heard  crle.« 
for  helD  and  Bacon  dove  into  the  water  to 
help  the  youth,  authorities  said.  Bacon 
reached  Carroll  and  started  back  to  shore 
with  Carroll's  cousin  Borgan  Carroll,  Jr.  help- 
ing In  the  rescue.  The  authorities  said  the 
cousin  "came  down  with  cramps"  and  was 
forced  to  leave  Bacon  by  himself  to  aid 
Carroll. 

Before  Bacon  could  reach  the  bank,  he 
"went  under  the  water"  with  Carroll.  Their 
bodies  were  found  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
later. 

Aiding  In  the  search  were  the  Bryan  and 
Evans  Counties  Rescue  Units,  members  of 
the  State  Game  and  Pish  Commissions  and 
local  citizens. 

Bacon  Is  survived  by  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rufus  Bacon  of  Pembroke,  two  brothers. 
Rufus  Ed  Bacon  and  Jimmy  Bacon  both  of 
Pembroke;  six  sisters.  Mrs.  Euna  Mae  Jones 
of  Augusta:  Mrs.  Velvle  Jean  Lee  of  Garden 
City:  Mrs.  Joyce  Kirkland,  Lyons;  Mrs. 
Audrey  Lapp,  St.  Petersburg.  Pla..  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Brown.  Kenton.  Ohio  and  Mrs.  Linda 
Handsford  of  Pembroke. 

P\ineral  services  for  Bacon  were  held  Wed- 
nesday at  3  o'clock  at  the  Pembroke  Christian 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Gordon  Hunter  offi- 
ciating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Harold  Bacon, 
Donald  Bacon.  Stanley  Bacon,  Russell  Bacon, 
Carlos  Bacon  and  Randy  Fountain.  Inter- 
ment In  Oroveland  Cemetery.  Morrison  Fu- 
neral Home  was  In  charge. 

Carroll  was  survived  by  his  parents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnle  Devotle  Carroll  Sr.:  five 
brothers  R.  A.  Carrol  Jr.,  Larry  James  Car- 
roll, Willie  Carroll.  Robert  Carroll  all  of 
Pemboke  and  James  Carroll  of  Miami.  Fla. 
Four  sisters  Mrs.  Louise  Clark,  Misses  Eula 
Paye  Carroll,  Yevonne  Carroll,  Beatrice  Car- 


JUDICIAL  INVASION  OP  PRIVACY— 
A  THREAT  TO  THE  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  LIB- 
ERTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LODISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
judges  continue  to  support  every  move 
that  threatens  to  destroy  the  right  of 
privacy — the  primary  basis  of  individual 
freedom. 

The  latest  experience  in  raw  judicial 
power  flouting  the  Bill  of  Rights  occurred 
in  a  decision  recently  handed  down  in 
Federal  district  court  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  "ruled  that 
the  equal  protection  clause,  coupled  with 
the  F'reedom  of  Information  Act  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  court  of  appeals,  clearly 
requires  that  the  VA  make  the  names — 
of  ex-servicemen  who  served  In  Viet- 
nam— available  to  the  antiwar  group — 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War." 

This  decision  is  but  another  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  oCacious  Intermeddling  Into 
the  life  and  thought  of  every  American 
citizen.  Gesell's  decision  was  based  on 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
J.  Skelly  Wright's  opinion  that  "names 
and  addresses  do  not  reveal  anything 
about  an  individual  that  is  embarrassing 
and  are  not  an  invasion  of  privacy." 

Names  and  addresses  may  not  be  In 
themselves  embarrassing  or  an  Invasion 
of  privacy;  however,  to  force  a  Govern- 
ment agency  to  reveal  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  any  organization  on  demand 
is  to  throw  these  Individuals  open  to  all 
forms  of  harassment  and  various  forms 
and  types  of  mall  advertising  regardless 
of  content  or  Intent.  Next  will  come  open- 
ing these  lists  to  any  and  all  direct  mail- 
ers. Social  security  lists  may  prove  most 
productive. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
future  political-judicial  decisions  will 
force  American  citizens  to  accept  and 
entertain  these  groups  and  their  ideas  in 
their  homes. 

Recent  court  decisions  such  as  these 
can  only  destroy  the  American  home  as 
they  invade  individual  privacy. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  a  related  news 
article  detailing  Government  enforced 
invasion  of  privacy: 

(Prom  the  Washington  EverUng  Star. 

Sept    29.  19711 

CoTTRT  Tells  VA  To  Qm  Names  or 

Veterans  to  Dove  Gaotrp 

(By  Winston  Groom) 

A  federal  Judge  here  has  ruled  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  must  turn  over  to 
an  anti-war  ♦efterans  group  any  lists  It  has 
of  names  and  addresses  of  ex-servloemen  who 
served  In  Vietnam. 

The  ruling  Is  the  first  application  here 
which  held  that  government  agencies  can  be 
compelled  to  supply,  on  request,  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  they  have  on  file. 
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The  ruling  late  yeeterday  by  U.8.  District 
Court  Judge  Gerhard  Geeell  ends  a  two-year 
battle  by  the  Vietnam  Veteran's  Against  the 
War  to  obtain  the  lists.  The  group,  which 
claims  a  membership  of  16,000  with  organi- 
zations m  every  state,  says  it  will  use  the 
information    to   solicit    for    anti-war   causes. 

"nrvAsioN  or  privact" 

The  VA  had  contended  In  court  that  turn- 
ing over  the  names  would  constitute  a 
"clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy."  which  Is  specifically  exempted 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  anti-war  veterans  argued  that  the  VA 
is  turning  over  such  lists  to  other  veteran 
groups  that  are  sympathetic  to  the  war  such 
as  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Originally,  the  anti-war  veterans  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  names  but 
were  told  In  a  letter  that  It  was  not  govern- 
ment policy  to  give  out  such  lists  because  of 
possible  "harassment"  to  the  ex-servloemen. 
The  letter  also  said  the  lists  are  not  main- 
tained as  such,  and  to  compile  them  would 
cost  some  $1.3  million. 

In  addition,  the  government  filed  with  the 
court  a  letter  from  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C, 
who  said  that  the  turning  over  of  names  ol 
ex-servicemen  to  anti-war  groups  was  not 
what  Congress  intended  when  It  passed  the 
Freedom  of  InformaUon  Act.  The  act  origi- 
nated In  Ervln's  subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rlghte. 

"itTTTtrr  or  congress" 

When  the  case  came  to  trial  In  January, 
Gesell  dismissed  the  suit  against  the  Defense 
Department,  ruling  that  "It  was  apparent- 
ly not  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  Include  the 
type  of  record  sought  (the  names)  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act." 

But  he  allowed  the  anti-war  group  to  sue 
the  VA  on  the  strength  of  evidence  that  It 
was  giving  names  to  some  veterans  organiza- 
tions but  not  others  -a  possible  violation  of 
the  constitution's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection under  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed 
down  Its  ruling — In  an  unrelated  case — 
names  and  addresses  are  not  exempted  from 
the  act.  Although  a  dissenting  opinion  by 
Judge  George  MacKinnon  warned  that  the 
result  could  produce  "turmoil  and  disorder" 
In  the  government,  the  majority  opinion 
written  by  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  held  that 
names  and  addresses  do  not  reveal  anything 
atKiut  an  Individual  that  is  embarrassing  and 
are  not  an  Invasion  of  privacy. 

NEW   RULING   SOUGHT 

Armed  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruling, 
the  anti-war  group  then  asked  Gesell  to 
reconsider  the  ruling  he  made  in  dismissing 
the  case  against  the  Defense  Department. 

The  governn\ent,  however,  filed  a  brief  on 
behalf  of  VA  which  continued  to  support  the 
"harrassment"  theory  advanced  originally  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Considering  the  group  of  ex-servicemen 
making  the  request,  compelled  release  of 
I  the  names)  would  evoke  a  multitude  of 
interferences  with  the  private  lives  of  all 
veterans,"  the  government  said. 

The  reason  the  VA  turns  over  the  names 
to  other  veteran  groups  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  VFW.  the  government  said, 
Is  that  those  organizations  "can  be  of  help 
in  counselling,  encouraging  and  assisting 
veterans  in  obtaining  iDeneflta." 

Gesell,  however,  ruled  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause,  coupled  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  as  Interpreted  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  clearly  requires  that  the  VA  make 
the  names  available  to  the  anti-war  group. 
The  only  remaining  issue  in  the  case  Is  a 
determination  of  whether  the  VA  actually 
breaks  down  the  names  of  ex-servicemen  by 
the  area  In  which  they  served. 
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COMMON  MARKET  CREATES 
THREAT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  European  allies  in  their  capacities 
as  International  Monetary  Fund  mem- 
bers have  recently  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  President  Nixon's  temporary 
10 -percent  Import  surcharge  and  other 
measures  designed  to  stanch  our  balance- 
of-payments  hemorrhage.  Indeed,  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Finance  of 
one  country  has  warned  us  that  we  may 
suffer  retaliation  If  we  msantaln  policies 
that  he  regards  as  "rigid." 

Yet  those  same  allies  In  their  capaci- 
ties as  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market  have  followed  a  policy  of  variable 
tariffs  on  agricultural  imports  over  the 
past  5  years  that  pegs  our  chief  farm 
commodities  10  percent  higher  than 
those  produced  In  Europe  or  in  27  other 
nations  selected  by  the  EEC  for  prefer- 
ential treatment.  Particularly  hurt  have 
been  U.S.  exports  of  feed  grains,  dairy 
products,  wheat,  flour,  poultry  and  eggs, 
citrus  fruits,  cotton,  vegetables,  and  vege- 
table oilseeds. 

The  Impact  of  these  Common  Market 
variable  tariff  levies  on  our  agricultural 
exports  was  concisely  covered  in  an 
article  by  James  Cary  of  Copley  News 
Service,  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 14  issue  of  Atlantic  Standard.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members, 
e.-ipecially  those  whose  districts  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  EEC's  protective 
tariff  walls: 

COMMON   Market   Creates  Threats 
(By  James  Cary) 

Washington. — The  massive  outline  of  a 
united  Western  Bhirope,  now  emerging  across 
the  Atlantic.  Is  being  viewed  In  some  quar- 
ters here  as  a  trade  fortress  surrotinded  by 
walls  to  keep  out  UJ3.  farm  products. 

Now  that  the  United  Kingdom  appears  on 
the  threshold  of  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC) — with  Norway, 
Ireland  and  Denmark  presumably  not  far  be- 
hind— that  view  of  Exirope  is  about  to  be 
tested. 

For  the  Impending  expansion  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  from  six  to  10  nations  carries 
with  It  new  serious  threats  and  challenges  to 
the  already  troubled  picture  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  EEC.  They  peaked  at 
$1,564  blUlon  In  19S6  and  have  been  skidding 
ever  since — with  one  exception. 

In  1970,  a  sharp  drop  in  European  grain 
production  and  U.S.  longshoreman  strikes  In 
the  United  States  sent  the  export  total  tem- 
porarily back  up  to  $1,668  billion. 

But  experts  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  the  trend  at  this  time  Is 
down — unless  a  whole  series  of  European 
protective  devices  can  be  eased  or  eliminated. 

The  biggest  problem  Is  with  EEC  variable 
levy  tariffs  on  commodities  the  United  States 
produces  more  efficiently.  The  Commtinlty 
wants  to  expand  its  own  production  In  these 
commodities,  mainly  feed  grains,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  flour,  poultry  and  eggs. 

And  to  do  so  It  Is  levying  duties  high 
enough  to  keep  the  VS.  products  covered 
by  the  assessments  pegged  about  10  percent 
higher  than  those  domestically  produced. 

Equally  Irksome  to  U.S.  exporters  Is  a  series 
of    preferential    trading    arrangemants    the 
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Community  has  negotiated  with  37  other 
nations,  mainly  Mediterranean  countries  and 
former  French  colonies. 

Stated  another  way,  the  United  States  Ls 
upset  and  dlsturl>d  by  the  Community's  com- 
mon external  tariff,  common  agricultural 
policy  and  the  technical  assistance  and  trade 
preferences  granted  selected  other  nations. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  was 
pointed  out  last  December  by  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Malmgren,  former  No.  2  U.S.  trade  negoti- 
ator. He  warned  in  a  study  financed  by  the 
Atlantic  Council  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  an  upcoming  U.S.  trade  war  with  Wesrtern 
Europe  because  of  its  preferential  arrange- 
ments and  tariff  barriers. 

Theodore  Gelger,  chief  of  International 
studies  of  the  National  Planning  Association, 
also  warned  In  January: 

"North  Americans  are  already  tending  to 
regard  the  EEC  as  a  growing  preferential 
trade  bloc  which  threatens  not  only  their 
own  trade,  but  that  of  developing  countries 
in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  .  ." 

Statistics  tell  the  story  of  what  happened 
after  the  $1,564  billion  peak  In  U.S.  farm 
salee  to  the  EEC  was  reached  In  1966.  Im- 
position of  the  variable  levy  assessments  and 
the  cumulative  Impact  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  special  EEC  trade  arrangements  with 
other  countries  produceed  these  results: 

In  1967,  total  U.S.  farm  sales  to  the  EEC 
drc^ped  to  $1,469  billion;  in  1968  to  1.367 
bUUon  and  in  1969  to  $1,368  bllUon. 

The  Jump  In  1970  back  up  to  1.668  billion- 
Just,  short  of  the  1966  record — Is  oonsldered 
temporary  for  reasons  far  more  fundamental 
than  one  year  of  bad  crops  In  Western 
Europe. 

An  examination  of  the  Impact  of  the  vari- 
able levies  shows  exports  of  the  U.S.  crops 
Involved  were  hit  hard.  They  dropped  from 
$641,199,000  In  1966  to  $339,568,000  In  1969— 
almost  50  per  cent — before  the  1970  Increase 
to  $453,718,000  was  caused  by  the  same  forces 
that  sent  other  U.S.  agrtcuitural  sales  up 
that  year. 

The  downward  drift  Is  now  expected  to  be 
resumed. 

Equally  irritating  to  the  United  States  are 
the  EEC's  special  trade  arrangements  with 
18  African  states,  Greece,  Turkey,  Morocco. 
Tunisia,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  Spain  and 
Israel, 

These  agreements,  providing  favored  tariff 
treatment  not  accorded  the  United  States, 
have  particularly  hurt  U.S.  exports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tobacco  and  vegetable  oil- 
seeds. 

Of  $9  billion  in  agrlcultviral  i»oducts  the 
EEC  buys  annually  outside  the  Community, 
an  estimated  $3  bUllon  comes  from  the  na- 
tions granted  associate  EEC  status.  And  of 
the  $3  bUll(xi.  an  estimated  $750  million  Is 
represented  by  products  In  which  the  United 
States  is  highly  competitive. 

The  Oommunlty,  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
part  of  the  tension  with  the  United  States, 
on  June  10  reduced  its  Import  levies  on 
American  oranges  from  IS  to  8  per  cent. 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  U.S.  deputy  undersecre- 
tary of  state,  promptly  stated  this  "fell  far 
short"  of  American  wishes. 

The  United  States  wants  "most  favored 
nation"  tariff  treatment  and  oharg^es  that 
any  other  type  arrangement  Is  in  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT). 

The  EEC  In  turn  says  t^e  preferences  It 
grants  the  37  associate  nations  are  author- 
ized by  GAIT'S  Article  34,  under  which  free 
trade  areas  or  custotus  unions  may  be  formed 
as  an  ezoeptlon  to  the  most  favored  nation 
principle. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  these  EEC  associates 
actually  represent  free  trade  areas.  Many 
GATT  members  agree  with  the  United  States 
that  they  do  not. 

The  potential  damage  to  U.S.  farm  exports 
to  Kurope,  bowerer,  Is  not  limited  to  pnffer- 
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entlal  levies  and  special  associate  arraoge- 
ments.  The  United  Kingdom's  impending  ad- 
mission to  the  Community  will  be  a  much 
greater  long-range  threat  in  some  ways. 

The  British  at  present  purchase  $400  mil- 
lion to  $600  million  in  U.S.  agricultural 
products  BJinually.  Once  they  are  In  the 
Community,  sealed  oS  by  Its  common  pro- 
tective trade  walls,  the  French  will  be  able 
to  ship  grain  to  Britain  under  preferential 
conditions  and  the  British  In  turn  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  higher  protected  grain 
prices  within  the  Community  to  greater  grain 
production  of  their  own. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
will  be  frozen  out  of  the  Market  entirely, 
but  as  long  as  the  variable  levies  apply  It  will 
t>e  able  to  compete  only  In  those  areas  where 
the  Community  Is  deficient — particularly  in 
wheat  with  a  higher  protein  content  and  in 
oilseeds  used  as  fodder  also  for  their  high 
protein  value. 

Without  the  protective  devices,  the  United 
States  believes  there  could  be  a  much  larger, 
more  rapid  and  mutually  advantageous* 
growth  in  trade  with  the  new  and  emerging 
Europe. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  BIOMEDICAI, 
RESEARCH 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  timely  and  wide-reaching 
series  of  proposals,  the  ad  hoc  committe 
of  the  Council  of  Academic  Societies  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  has  addressed  Itself  to  the 
urgency  of  our  national  need  for  deep- 
ened support  and  increased  Federal 
funding  for  biomedical  research. 

An  examination  and  review  of  the 
truly  fine  research  programs  initiated  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  reflects 
the  value  of  funds  allocated  thus  far  In 
support  of  biomedical  research. 

The  National  Eye  Institute  Is  deeply 
immersed  In  studies  to  £u;compllsh  new 
methods  of  care  in  treatment  of  develop- 
mental abnormalities  of  the  eye  and 
congenital  defects  of  the  retina  and 
visual  system. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
is  carrj'ing  out  programs  of  research  to 
imcover  new  cures  and  more  effective 
means  of  treatment  for  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  circulation.  A  highly 
innovative  myocardial  infarction  pro- 
gram is  undertaking  research  on  factors 
that  become  operative  In  the  sudden 
death  which  befalls  thousands  of  heart 
attack  victims  before  the  opportunity  of 
medical  aid  becomes  available  to  them. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  Is  furthering  basic 
research  to  enrich  the  quality  of  national 
health  care  through  development  of 
virus  reference  reagents  and  allergens. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  Is  making  en- 
couraging progress  In  Its  research  efforts 
to  render  identifiable  the  adverse  chemi- 
cal and  biological  agents  In  the  environ- 
ment that  may  have  a  harmful  effect. 
Another  component  of  this  much-needed 
program  is  working  in  the  area  of  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  potential  cures 
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for  isolated  communities  with  notable 
morbidity  and  mortality  Indexes. 

These,  and  many  other  similarly  com- 
pelling and  worthwhile  research  pro- 
grams, constitute  an  immesuurable 
reservoir  of  hope  and  progress  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Invisible  and  im- 
known  germs  and  illnesses  which  remain 
to  yet  be  eradicated. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  endorse  the 
recommendations  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  presented  in 
the  report,  "A  Policy  for  Biomedical 
Research"  of  its  ad  hoc  committee. 

The  summary  of  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations follow: 

StnlMAKT  OF  OONCLUalONS  AHO 
RXCOMIUNDATIONS 

ConcluBlon:  That  biomedical  research  has 
contrlbuited  In  ■ubstantlal  ways  to  longer 
life  and  better  health  for  all  Americans. 
Impressive  progress  continues  to  be  made 
against  the  formidable  health  problems  re- 
maining. Nevertheless,  biomedical  research 
Is  under  attack,  sharing  with  all  science 
much  of  the  blame  for  problem-causing  tech- 
nologies and  for  failure   to  cure  social   Ills. 

1.  Recommendation :  That  the  nation  adopt 
a  policy  of  supporting  more,  rather  than 
less,  biomedical  research,  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  other  course  can 
offer  hope  for  ultimate  solutions  to  health 
problems. 

That  the  public  supports  science  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  In  Itself. 
But  applied  research  leading  to  practical  re- 
sults, It  should  be  made  clear,  can  go  only 
so  far  without  new  knowledge  from  basic 
research  and  will  falter  If  it  exceeds  Us 
science  base. 

a.  That  the  public  be  made  aware  of  the 
payoffs  from  basic  research  through  cost- 
benefit  analyses  In  which  life-saving  results 
are  traced  to  their  origins. 

That  biomedical  research  and  medical  edu- 
cation are  mutually  dependent  and  mutually 
beneficial. 

3.  That  medical  schools  and  their  affiliated 
hospitals  continue  to  be  the  principal  sites 
of  biomedical  research  effort  In  this  coun- 
try, thus  enhancing  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  care  of 
patients,  and  the  research  itself. 

That  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Sci- 
ence Policy  is  commendable  for  its  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  scientific  leadership  to 
the  achievement  of  national  goals  (2). 

4  That  the  President,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
Task  Force's  recommendations  In  support  of 
science,  endorse  an  unequivocal  statement  of 
the  federal  commitment  to  biomedical  re- 
search. 

That  the  environments  In  which  produc- 
tive research  can  be  conducted  vary  grea^tly 
and  that  the  deployment  of  efforts  should  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  maximum  yield 
for  funds  Invested. 

5.  That  maximum  productivity  be  sought 
through  encouragement  of  the  creative  mind 
and  of  creative  interaction,  to  be  achieved 
through  freedom  of  choice  In  careers  and 
residence. 

That  the  President's  Task  Force,  in  extoll- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system  as  a  science  re- 
source, failed  to  give  due  credit  to  non- 
profit Institutions  for  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  life-saving  discoveries 

6.  Thftt  national  science  policy  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  productive  relationship  of 
the  federal  government  and  academic  and 
that  ways  to  improve  this  relationship  be  ex- 
plored. Considerations  should  be  given  to 
the  potentialities  of  the  university  consor- 
tlun> — of  voluntary  ooopentlve  efforts  to 
solve  •  given  problMn  In  multiple  settings 
through  Bbared  swards. 

That  the  Hatlonsl  Institutes  of  Health  Is 
the  main  federal  supporter  of  research  and 
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development  at  educational  Instltutloxu  and 
that  its  parent  agency,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Bducatloin,  and  Welfare,  aocounta  (or 
over  half  of  all  federal  aid  to  academic 
science. 

7.  That  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  engage  actively  in  shaping  na- 
tional biomedical  research  policy,  particu- 
larly In  respect  to  the  Important  role  of  NIH 
In  science  support. 

That  the  federal  government  has  become 
the  nuUn  source  of  funds  for  biomedical 
research,  providing  nearly  two  dollars  for 
each  one  from  the  nonfederal  sector.  In 
addition.  Its  programs  support  research 
training,  facilities,  special  resources,  and  the 
Institutions  themselves. 

8.  That  the  bodies  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  con- 
cerned with  the  making  of  science  policy  be 
urge'l  to  continue  federal  appropriations  for 
biomedical  research  as  vital  to  the  national 
health  effort  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

That  the  rate  of  Increase  In  biomedical 
research  support  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  gross  national  product,  the  fed- 
eral budget,  or  national  health  care.  Recent 
increases  have  been  more  than  offset  by  ris- 
ing coets  so  that  the  trend  in  constant  dollars 
is  level  or  downward.  Meanwhile,  the  phas- 
ing out  of  research  construction  and  the 
reduction  of  training  programs  bode  111  for 
the  future. 

9.  That  the  national  policy  for  biomedical 
research  assure  support  at  levels  sufficient 
to  engage  all  well-qualified  brainpower  and 
that  consideration  be  given  to  expansion  at 
a  rate  determined  by  widening  research  op- 
portunities. 

That  a  high  proportion  of  graduate  train- 
ees In  medical  schools  (about  80  percent) 
would  be  unable  to  continue  their  extra 
training,  vital  to  research  and  teaching.  If 
their  stipends  were  changed  to  loans,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

10.  That  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  continue  federal  programs 
providing  fellowships  and  other  stipends  for 
advance  training  In  the  health  sciences  and 
clinical  si>eclaltle8. 

That  various  means  of  support  for  biomedi- 
cal research,  ranging  from  the  Individual 
project  grant  or  contract  to  the  program- 
project  and  institutional  grant,  have  their 
place  In  meeting  program  objectives  of  both 
supporting  agencies  and  performing  institu- 
tions. 

11.  That  the  Individual  project  grant, 
awarded  through  peer  review,  continue  to  be 
the  primary  Instrument  of  biomedical  re- 
search support.  An  expanded  system  of  pro- 
gram-project support  should  be  addressed  to 
problems  of  high  relevance. 

That  the  biomedical  research  to  be  sup- 
ported Is  of  two  main  types — basic  and  ap- 
plied. No  fixed  ratios  can  be  stipulated,  but 
allocations  rhould  be  based  on  research  op- 
portunitv  and  on  national  priorities  among 
health  problems. 

13.  That  new  ways  be  sought  to  meet  the 
various  needs  of  blomedlo&l  resecirch  and 
training,  including  oonsldersAlon  of  a  de- 
partment of  health  or  a  department  of  sci- 
ence and  education.  Peer  review  Is  strongly 
endorsed,  but  the  review  mechanism  should 
be  streamlined. 

That  important  tasks  and  questions  face 
the  AAMC  and  the  CAS.  These  Include  deter- 
mination of  support  levels  for  the  next  decade 
according  to  the  recommended  principle  of 
full  utillmtlon  of  brainpower. 

13.  That  the  AAMC  and  the  CAS  undertake 
or  sponsor  studies  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
tributions of  basic  research,  to  delineate  areas 
in  which  target  research  under  contract 
would  be  productive,  and  to  Improve  health- 
oare  delivery. 

That  the  Implementation  of  biomedical  re- 
search policy  requires  effective  communica- 
tion at  all  levels.  There  la  particular  need  for 
more  publlo  information  on  the  nature,  the 
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goals,  the  UnpUcatloos,  and  the  oosts  of  medi- 
cal science. 

14.  That  a  ma]  zt  effoA  be  nutde  to  Improve 
the  geneial  publls's  and  their  leaders'  under- 
standing of  blomMlcal  reeearch  through  de- 
velopment of  a  communications  system  which 
would  In  turn  be  part  of  a  broader  network 
linking  all  persons  and  crganlsatlons  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  health. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  STEnaER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Commlsslcner  of  Irdlan  Affairs  Louis  R. 
Bruce,  a  member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
&nd  Mohawk  Icdlan  Tribes,  announced 
last  Friday  that  September  24  is  "Ameri- 
can Indian  Day." 

He  pointed  cut  that  special  pow-wows 
are  being  held  throughout  Indian  coun- 
try to  mark  the  day  and  that  special 
notice  is  being  taken  of  the  "First  Ameri- 
cans" in  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
schools  nationwide.  Bruce  himself  ap- 
peared on  NBC's  "Today"  show  and 
talked  on  the  Indian  pe<H)le  and  the 
progress  being  made  in  programs  for 
their  betterment.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  supports  legislation  to  make 
American  Indian  Day  a  national  legal 
holiday. 

Said  he- 
There   Is  a  quickening  sense  of  awareness 
of  their  own  identity  among  Indian  people, 
and  a  determination  to  make  a  relevant  con- 
tribution to  American  life. 

Although  "American  Indian  Day"  has 
been  a  day  observed  by  many  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  is  not  now  a  legal  holiday. 
Legislation  is  now  before  the  Congress 
to  "designate  the  fourth  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember as  American  Indian  Day"  or 
"authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  in  September  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day." 

One  of  the  first  proponents  of  an 
American  Indian  Day  was  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  a  Seneca,  who  was  the  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Boy  Scouta  of 
America  were  the  first  to  set  aside  such 
a  day. 

In  1915,  the  annual  Congress  of  the 
American  Indian  Association  held  at 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  formally  approved  the 
idea  of  an  "American  Indian  Day."  Its 
president,  the  Reverend  Sherman  Cool- 
idge,  an  Arapahoe,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion September  28,  1915,  declaring  the 
second  Saturday  of  each  May  an  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day.  Coolldge  made  the  first 
formal  appeal  for  citizenship  for  Indians 
in  this  proclamation. 

The  year  before  this  proclamation  was 
Issued,  Red  Fox  James,  a  Blackfoot,  rode 
from  State  to  State  on  his  horse  seeking 
approval  for  a  celebration  of  a  day  in 
honor  of  Indians.  He  later  presented  the 
endorsements  of  24  State  Oovemors  at 
the  White  House  December  14,  1915. 

The  first  American  Indian  Day  was 
observed  on  the  secood  Saturday  in  May 
when  the  Oovemor  of  New  York  fixed 
that  day  for  a  State  observance. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  O.  Pastork. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 


PRATES 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Papken, 
D.D.,  Legate  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox 
Church,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Most  merciful  Ckxl,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Thou  art  the  source  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  love.  We  beseech  Thee  to 
lead  the  President  and  the  Senators  of 
our  country  along  the  paths  of  freedom 
and  righteousness;  of  courage  and  good 
will. 

Grant  that  in  these  decisive  days  our 
leaders  may  make  wise  decisions.  Give 
them  Thy  grace  to  exercise  the  power 
of  love,  rather  than  the  love  of  power. 
Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  modern 
movements  we  pray  for  strength  to  carry 
our  burdens,  for  wisdom  to  solve  our 
problems,  for  understanding  to  relate 
ourselves  aCarmatively  to  others,  and  for 
the  faith  to  love  Thee  more. 

Inspire  O  Lord,  the  leaders  of  this 
House  to  continue  their  great  work  that 
our  coimtry  may  ever  be  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

In  our  Saviour's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT    PBO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  September  30. 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  O. 
Pastore,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  atisence. 

ALX,EI«    J.    ElXXNDER, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PASTORE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'manimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  29,  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMrrPEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  new  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Ingram, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  oonflrmed. 


FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nomination  of 
Clarence  Morse,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  nomination  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  passed  over. 


EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Raymond  TeUes, 
of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  19.6. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  National 
Commission  on  libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  as  follows : 

Andrew  A.  Alnee,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  a  term  ex- 
piring July  19,  1976. 

Catherine  D.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Com  ml  salon  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  for  a  term  expiring  July  10,  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFEELD.  Mr.  Presfclent,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Senate  go 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  National  Library  of  Medldne. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  conflrtned  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY  8  DESK— IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellender).  Without  objection,  the 
iiomiiiatioriS  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tanpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I^r.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


GRANT  J.  MERRirr  AND  MARY 
MERRITT  BERGSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
379,  S.  539. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  539,  for  the  relief  of  Orant  J.  Merntt 
and  Mary  Merrltt  Bergson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  639 

Be  it  enaotei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  tn  Congrea*  ataembled.  That,  with 
the  consent  of  Olen  3.  Merrltt,  Alice  L.  Mer- 
rltt, Wallace  A.  Merrltt,  TheUna  Herter 
Merrltt,  and  Mema  Jean  Merrltt  (lessees  on 
a  lease  entered  Into  on  August  26,  1938, 
between  the  aforementioned  parties  and  the 
United  States  involving  certain  lands  situ- 
ated within  the  Isle  Royale  National  Park) , 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorlEed 
and  directed  to  revise  and  reform  such  lease 
so  as  to  Include  as  additional  lessees  thereon 
the  names  of  Qr&nt  J.  Merrltt  and  Mary 
Merrltt  Bergson. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bir.  Prestdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoES  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-379),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WBfl  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Txnron 

8.  5S9  authortses  the  Seorstary  at  tiM 
Interior  to  revise  and  raform  a  oartaln  \Mmm 
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nuule  between  the  U.S.  Oovenunent  and 
memben  of  the  Merrltt  femUy  In  August 
1938  so  aa  to  Include  m  additional  leasees 
thereon  the  names  of  two  children  of  Olen 
J.  Merrttt.  one  of  the  donan  of  laaid  situated 
within  the  Isle  Bofale  Natlooal  Park  In 
Lake  Buporlor.  TtM  leaee  to  be  reformed  pro- 
vided for  a  life  tenancy  to  the  grantors  of 
the  property  and  their  ohlldzen,  but  the 
namee  of  the  two  children.  Orant  J.  Merrltt 
uid  Uary  lierrltt  Bergaon,  were  not  included. 
BACKoaoTnn) 

The  act  of  Maivb  8.  1031  (40  8Ut.  1514). 
authorized  the  eetabllahment  of  Isle  Boyale 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
provided  that  the  Urnds  could  be  aoqiUred 
only  by  donation.  Subeequent  legislation  au- 
tborlaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give 
A>rmer  oocupante  of  land  acquired  for  the 
park  lifetime  leasee. 

Members  of  the  Merrltt  family  worked  for 
many  years  to  obtain  the  National  Park 
status  for  the  Isle  Royale  area.  In  the  process, 
24  Islands  and  considerable  acreage  has  been 
given  to  the  U.S.  Oovenunent  In  order  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  region  for  all 
dtlaens  of  the  Nation.  A  leeee  was  executed 
between  the  five  memberB  of  the  Merrltt 
family  and  the  United  SUtee  on  August  30. 
19S8.  Both  Orant  J.  Merrttt  and  Mary  Merrltt 
Bergson  were  bom  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
lease,  and  rightfully  should  have  been  In- 
cluded as  Ufa  laaaeee. 

oo*r 

Enactment  of  8.  BS0  would  result  In  no 
expenditure  of  funds  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  Is  now 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS—SECTION 503 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  address  myself  to  section  503  of  the 
mlUtary  procurement  bUl.  H.R.  8687.  Sec- 
tion 503  would  end  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  Communist  Russia  for 
a  vital  defense  material;  namely,  chrome. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
feels  It  is  not  logical.  Indeed  that  it  is 
dangerous,  for  the  United  States  to  be 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
material  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

The  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  today  Is  this:  60  per- 
cent of  all  chrome  Imports  come  from 
Communist  Russia. 

The  reason  for  that  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  5  years  ago.  acting 
unilaterally,  placed  an  embargo  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  is  the  source  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  chrome  reserves. 
Since  the  United  States  cannot  purchase 
chrome  from  Rhodesia,  it  must  go  to 
the  next  available  source,  which  Is  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  was  placed 
before  the  Senate  last  week.  It  was  debat- 
ed. A  vot0  was  taken.  The  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
36. 


This  past  Monday,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pcilbiiioht)  , 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  presented  an  amendment 
which  will  be  voted  on  this  afternoon.  The 
Pulbrlght  proposal  would  strip  Congress 
of  the  power  to  act  In  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter and  would  give  that  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  one,  and  important 
in  several  respects.  It  Is  Important.  I 
think,  because  it  la  Illogical  and  indeed 
dangerous  for  the  United  States  to  be 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
vital  defense  material;  but  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  add  a  new 
dimension. 

That  new  dimension  is  this:  His  pro- 
posal would  reverse  the  trend  which  has 
been  in  the  Senate  for  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  a  trend  for  the  Senate  to  reassert 
itself  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
reached  the  conclusion  In  the  past  2  or 
3  years  that  the  Senate,  over  a  period 
of  time,  has  given  away  too  much  power 
to  the  Preeddent,  that  it  is  time  the  Sen- 
ate stopped  doing  that  find  reassert  It- 
self; and  that  is  what  the  Senate  has 
been  doing  in  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  which 
will  be  voted  on  today,  goes  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  reverses  the  trend 
toward  the  Senate's  reasserting  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  aspect  of  the  vote  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  in  opposing 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxe)  in  ills 
remarks  printed  in  the  Record  dted 
some  very  interesting  facts. 

He  asserted  as  shown  on  page  32155. 
the  CoNCRZSsioNAL  Record  of  Septonber 
16,  1971: 

There  ai«  roughly  110  oaees  of  reported  vio- 
lations now  before  the  United  Nations  Sanc- 
tions Committee,  Including  33  cases  which 
deal  with  chrotne  ore. 

Thus,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  pointed  out  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  complete- 
ly disregarding  the  embargo  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  They  are  doing  so  because 
more  and  more  nations  find  that  it  is 
not  a  logical  embargo,  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  more  and  more  countries. 
Most  certainly  It  Is  detrimental  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  Senate  last  week  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania,  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  says : 

The  Rhodeslan  sanctions  are  economi- 
cally damaging  to  United  States  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  again  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  : 

The  Rhodeslan  sanctions  are  economically 
damaging  to  United  States  IntereM*. 

Mr.  President,  most  certainly  they  are. 
They   are   very   damaging  to   U.S.  In- 


terests. They  are  costing  jobs  in  this 
country  In  a  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. I  cite  as  evidence  the  views  of  the 
director  of  District  19  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  Ameilca  in  telegrams  sent  to 
various  Senators  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Director  of  District  19  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  says  that  if 
section  503  is  not  left  in  the  pending  bill 
and  does  not  become  law,  then  those 
virorkers  in  the  specialty  steel  plants 
throughout  our  Nation  will  lose  their  jobs 
because  those  industries  will  be  forced  to 
go  out  of  business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  ramifications  of 
this  ban  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  are  many 
nnd  are  great.  Personally,  I  think  it  is 
a  very  unprincipled  act  that  our  country 
took  in  banning  trade  with  this  small  de- 
fenseless nation  merely  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Qreat  Britain  as  to  whether  It 
should  be  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  Rhodesia  are  matters  to  be  set- 
tled between  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  section  503 
does  not  eliminate  embargoes  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia  except  insofar  as  one  ma- 
terial is  concerned,  a  strategic  material — 
namely,  chrome.  The  chrome  is  vital  for 
use  in  nuclear  submarines,  jet  aircraft, 
and  many  other  weapons  systems  that 
the  United  States  must  have. 

It  does  not  seem  very  logical  to  vote 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  tax 
funds,  that  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
wage  earners,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
develop  a  defense  system  for  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  be  depend- 
ent on  Commimist  Russia  for  a  vital 
material. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  want  to 
say  that  in  my  judgment  there  are  three 
reasons  why  I  feel  the  Senate  fchould  re- 
ject the  Fnilbrlght  amendment  to  section 
503  and  thus  sustain  the  acUon  which  the 
Senate  took  last  week  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
36. 

First,  by  sustaining  last  week's  action, 
the  Senate  would  be  ending  United  States 
dependence  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
strategic  and  vital  defense  material, 
namely,  chrome. 

Second,  sustaining  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion of  last  week  would  help  to  save  jobs 
in  a  period  of  unemployment.  As  evidence 
I  point  out  the  statement  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  director 
of  District  19  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  that  says  that  unless 
Congress  takes  such  action  there  will  be 
no  specialty  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States.  He  expressed  his  deep  concern 
for  the  jobs  of  the  black  and  white  work- 
ers in  that  Industry. 

Third,  the  Pulbright  proposals  would 
give  more  power  to  the  President  and 
thus  reduce  the  Senate's  role  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  Senate  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  reasserting  itself. 
The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  reverse  that  trend.  And,  as  he 
himself  states,  it  would  give  an  option 
to  the  executive  branch  to  proceed  as  it 
wishes.  He  would  leave  the  determination 
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in  the  hands  of  the  President  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  would  be  served  by  rejecting  the 
Fulbright  amendment  when  it  is  voted 
on  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

<The  remarks  of  Mr.  Haaris  when  he 
introduced  8.  2614  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
quorum  be  without  prejudice  to  the  next 
order,  and  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  taken  out  of  the  remaining  time  of 
tlie  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Harris). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  SITUATION   IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  as  the  Senate's  subcommittee 
to  investigate  problems  connected  with 
refugees  and  escapees  begins  a  new  series 
of  hearings  on  the  crisis  in  Pakistan,  I 
rise  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the 
plight  of  the  Bengali  people. 

The  desperate  needs  of  the  Bengali 
refugees  are  so  severe  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion. The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Irom  Massachusetts  has  already  de- 
scribed the  misery  and  cruelty  that  has 
been  inflicted  upon  a  helpless  pcpulatlon. 
The  tragedy  of  that  suffering  people  cries 
out  for  attention  and  relief. 

Some  8  million  men,  women,  smd  chil- 
dren have  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes  in  East  Pakistan  and  driven  to 
.•-rek  shelter  in  refugee  camps  in  India. 
Some  200.000  Pakistanis  have  been 
killed  by  their  own  army.  And  millions  of 
r  eople  continue  to  live  in  terror,  dread- 
ing their  fellow  coimtrymen  and  their 
brutal  methods  of  repression. 

Since  last  March,  when  the  Pakistani 
.Ajmy  unleashed  Its  fury  upon  the  Ben- 
galis of  East  Pakistan,  the  world  has 
gradually  become  the  horrified  witness 
to  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  genocide 
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in  human  history.  OfHcially  and  pub- 
licly, the  United  States  has  remained  all 
but  silent,  limiting  its  comments  to  ex- 
pressicKis  of  sympathy  for  the  refugees 
and  practicing  tokenism  even  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  Anytliing 
but  ofiScial  silence  concerning  the  geno- 
cide is  said  by  the  administratiwi  to  be 
"counterproductive." 

But  it  is  our  official  policy  which  Is 
"counterproductive."  It  has  not  produced 
peace;  it  has  not  produced  even  a  sem- 
blance of  justice;  it  has  not  produced  a 
realistic  promise  of  heading  off  the  im- 
pending starvation.  All  that  it  has  pro- 
duced is  cruelty,  bloodshed,  and  horror. 
American  military  equipment  has  been 
used  to  transport  Pakistani  troops  and 
eQuiixnent.  American  arms  have  been 
used  to  kill  Bengalis  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  our  Nation  Is  acting 
with  even  a  modicum  of  decency  in 
Pakistan. 

Even  American  relief  operations  have 
been  diverted  by  the  Pakistanis  into 
weapons  of  war  against  the  Bengali  peo- 
ple. American  cyclone  relief  materials 
have  been  diverted  by  the  Pakistani 
Army  from  their  Intended  use. 

And  now  American  food  supplies  are 
reportedly  being  diverted  into  weapons 
of  war  by  Islamasbad. 

The  government  and  army  appear  to 
be  using  reMef  funds  from  the  United 
States  to  bribe  refugees  Into  conformity 
or  to  starve  them  into  submission. 

The  government  and  army  appear  to 
be  using  our  relief  money  to  blackmail 
and  to  blackjack  a  people  into  submis- 
sion. 

That  is  the  subject  I  wish  to  discuss 
this  morning.  It  is  a  delicate  subject,  one 
with  an  edge  that  appears  to  cut  both 
ways.  And  it  is  a  vital  subject,  because 
it  is  capable  of  such  misunderstanding 
In  the  United  Stetes. 

In  a  word,  the  thrust  of  my  statement 
is  this:  even  these  American  efforts 
wWch  are  designed  to  be  humanitarian 
are  not  achieving  a  humanitarian  re- 
sult. Even  though  American  intentions 
are  noble  in  providing  food  for  the  people 
of  Pakistan,  too  mu(^  of  our  present 
effort  is  being  converted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  army  of  Pakistan  into  their 
own  use  rather  than  being  used  to  assist 
the  starving  people. 

I  resognize  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to 
Imagine  food— particularly  food  which 
is  earmarked  for  war  victims — as  an  in- 
strument of  repression.  And  I  believe  that 
our  intention  has  been  to  distribute  the 
food  In  order  to  alleviate  the  misery. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  that  intention  is  being  subverted. 
For  we  have  made  the  mistake  of  al- 
lowing that  food  to  be  distributed  by  the 
martial  law  administi  aitors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan.  And  we  have  al- 
lowed this  In  a  time  of  impending  fa- 
mine. The  potential  extar.t  of  this  fa- 
mine is  now  becoming  evident. 

On  September  18,  1971.  the  Washing- 
ton Star  editorialized  that — 

East  PakUtan  faces  lita  largest  food  deflctt 
■inoe  tbe  Beneal  famln*  o<  IMS.  In  which 
3  million  people  lo«t  t^elr  llvee. 


In  this  current  famine,  according  to 
the  Star: 
The  death  toU  oould  far  exceed  that  of  1943. 

Consequently,  it  is  obvious  that  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  essential.  The 
Bengalis  must  be  rescued  from  starva- 
tion. 

But  it  is  that  dire  need  which  points  to 
the  absurdity  of  distributing  that  assist- 
ance by  means  of  the  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment or  Army.  How  can  one  possibly  ex- 
pect that  an  army  which  has  spent  the 
last  several  months  murdering,  raping, 
ravaging,  and  torturing  the  people  of 
East  Bengal  will  suddenly  distribute  food 
In  a  humanitarian  manner? 

Are  we  to  believe  that  vindictive 
cruelty  becomes  Christian  charity  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Govenmaent  adds  food  to 
the  arms  it  has  already  supplied? 

We  will  be  told,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  contentions  are  spurious.  We  will 
be  told  that  the  United  Nations  now  has 
observers  in  East  Pakistan,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  expanded  its  mission  there.  We 
will  be  told  that  these  observers — these 
U.S.  and  UJJ.  observers — will  prevent 
mismanEigement  and  coercion  and  will 
verify  the  humeme  maimer  in  which  our 
food  is  distributed. 

But.  even  if  we  could  believe  that  these 
observers  could  adequately  police  the 
urban  centers,  we  must  recognize  that 
they  spend  little  time  in  most  of  the 
rural  villages  and  sections  cf  East  Pakis- 
tan. They  cannot  establish  an  effective 
or  continuing  presence  in  the  regions 
which  house  94  percent  of  the  population 
of  East  Pakistan. 

And  it  is  in  those  aireas,  those  villages 
which  have  been  terrorized,  that  the 
army  today  uses  its  UJS.-supplied  food 
reserves  to  threaten  and  coerce  a  starv- 
ing population. 

Even  if  the  sirmy  wanted  to  distribute 
the  food  fairly,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so.  For  the  sword  cuts  both  ways.  The 
population  of  this  terrified  country  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  trust  the  men 
who  have  just  systematically  destroyed 
their  villages  and  slaughtered  their  kins- 
men. At  best,  the  army  could  provide 
food  only  in  some  of  the  cities,  where 
they  apparently  control  the  population. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  crisis,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  apparently 
chosen  not  to  press  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional administration  of  relief  opera- 
tions. Still,  in  India,  we  seem  to  insist 
that  nearly  all  aid  go  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  certainly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  food  can  be  distributed  through 
international  auspices. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  If  we  have 
the  will,  our  food  can  be  distributed  ef- 
fectively to  the  Bengalis,  llie  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  problems  connected 
wiith  refugees  and  escaipees  has  con- 
cluded that  food  difltributton  under  close, 
impartial  third-party  supervlsi(m  can 
alleviate  suffering  and  diminish,  tf  not 
prevmt,  wlde-sprMMl  starvation.  The 
logistics  of  averting  another  ma£s  dis- 
aster are  evident.  In  June  of  1971,  both 
the  Woaid  Bank  and  AID'S  Bjran- Weiss 
resort  have  ably  outtlaed  a  clear,  ^ec- 
tlve  manner  through  which  the  food  can 
be  distributed. 
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The  technical  ]mowIedge  exists.  But 
the  political  will  has  been  lacking.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  refused  to  al- 
ter its  disastrous  and  stubborn  course — 
in  spite  of  an  urgent  human  crisis. 

This  obstinacy,  this  willful  short- 
sightedness, must  be  disgorged  from 
America's  foreign  policy.  It  has  infected 
our  policy  throughout  Southeast  Asia 
for  over  a  decade.  If  we  have  learned  any 
lessons  from  the  senseless  and  continu- 
ing tragedy  in  Vietnam,  they  should  be 
these:  First,  if  America  makes  a  mis- 
take— and  any  nation  must  make  some — 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  admit  It — 
and  to  change  our  course;  not  to  persist 
in  the  same  policy  even  after  we  see  that 
it  is  wrong.  Second,  as  Anthony  Lake 
and  Roger  Morris  have  made  clear  in  the 
fall,  1971  edition  of  Foreign  Policy  mag- 
azine. Americans  must,  for  a  change, 
add  the  human  factor — the  impact  of  a 
ix)licy  upon  real  people — ^to  their  analysis 
of  international  affairs. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  has  been 
lacking  from  our  policy  toward  Pakistan. 
We  have  objectively  and  dispassionately 
extolled  so-called  strategic  and  prestige 
factors  at  the  expense  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  suffering  and  tragedy  of  rejQ 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  direct 
the  Nixon  administration  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  factors — to  recognize  for 
once  these  real  concerns.  They  must  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  cry  of 
hiunan  suffering.  They  must  no  longer 
allow  the  Bengali  people  to  live  with  im- 
pending starvation  and  politically  ad- 
ministered food  relief  operations. 

Toward  those  ends,  I  have  cosponsored 
the  Church-Saxbe  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  with  its  critical 
language  that  all  aid  will  be  suspended 
•until  distribution  of  food  and  other  re- 
lief measures,  supervised  by  Interna- 
tional, agencies,  take  place."  And  it  is  also 
toward  those  ends,  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored S.  2568  which  provides  $400  mil- 
lion for  food  relief  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Pakistani  refugees  in  India. 

Whether  S.  2568  is  adopted,  whether 
the  Church-Saxbe  amendment  is 
adopted,  whether  another  means  is  em- 
ployed, we  miist  be  aware  that  aid  to  the 
Pakistani  Government  at  this  time, 
whether  military,  economic,  or  even  so- 
called  hiunanitarian  relief,  becomes  a 
means  for  the  Pakistani  army  to  con- 
tinue its  military  surtivlties  and  brutal 
repression  in  E^ast  Pakistan. 

The  Bengalis — both  India  and  in  Pak- 
istan— must  be  fed.  But  the  Pakistanis 
have  proved  that  they  will  not  and  can- 
not feed  them.  The  Nixon  administration 
must  be  urged  and  directed  to  disburse 
food  not  through  the  government  or  the 
army  of  Pakistan,  but  through  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  Intema- 
tion£d  third  party  organization. 

Mr.  Stanley  Wolpert,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  UCLA,  has  recently  written  a 
highly  informative  and  Instructive  arti- 
cle which  was  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Professor  Wolpert's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ths  Sracm  or  Tutxsx  nt  Bakgi^  Dsbb — 

MzuJOKs  Facs  Dkath  as  Woku)  Affkax,  roK 

RcLizr  Is  Faixhto  Sbokt 

(By  Stanley  Wolpert) 
(NoTK. — Wolpert  la  prcyresaor  of  bUtary  at 
UCLA  and  the  author  of  "Nine  Houra  to 
Raina,"    the    story    of    Mohan«taa    Oanilhl'a 
murder. ) 

After  almost  six  months  of  clvU  war,  Xast 
Pakistan's  Independence-minded  Bengali 
population  Is  confronted  with  the  specter  of 
imxolnent  famine. 

No  less  than  38  million  peaaanta  and  urtian 
laborers  (the  moet  impoverished  third  of 
the  total  population)  may  be  mortally  af- 
fected, If.  as  Is  now  reliably  estimated,  the 
autumn  harvest  of  Kast  Pakistan  faUs  20% 
t>elow  food  grain  norms. 

By  mid-October  Bast  Bengal  could  be 
racked  by  a  famine  far  more  devastating  than 
the  one  which  claimed  3  mUllon  Uvee  in  1043. 

At  least  3.9  mUllon  tons  of  food  will  have 
to  be  Imported  and  lifted  directly  to  East 
Pak:lstan'8  village  population  during  the  next 
few  months,  to  avert  widespread  starvation. 
Yet  today  the  ports  of  ESast  Pakistan  remain 
almost  paralyzed,  most  Bengali  longshoremen 
and  other  laborers  having  fled  to  the  country- 
side or  to  India.  Road  and  rail  links  to  the 
Interior  now  operate  only  at  30  to  40%  capac- 
ity, because  of  mining,  bridge  demolition  and 
various  other  types  off  guerrilla  attack. 

Since  last  March  36.  when  a  river  of  Ben- 
gall  blood  was  unleashed  by  West  Pakistan's 
predominantly  Punjabi  Army  throughout 
Bangla  Deeh  (Bengal  Nation),  a  flood  tide  of 
refugees  has  flowed  from  East  Pakistan  into 
neighboring  India.  To  date  8  million  human 
beings,  Muslim  and  Hindu  alike,  mostly  wom- 
en and  children,  forced  by  fear  to  abandon 
their  village  homes,  have  fled  East  Pakistan 
(30.000  to  40,000  refugees  continue  to  enter 
India  daUy),  attesting  to  West  PaklsUn's 
grim  martial  rule  over  Bangla  Desh. 

India,  with  scarcely  enough  reeourcea  to 
support  Its  own  650  mUllon  people,  baa 
borne  practically  all  of  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining this  refugee  flood  which  wUI  cost  an 
estimated  9700  million  merely  to  feed  them 
throughout  this  calendar  year.  The  world 
conununlty  has  only  pledged  (ISO  million 
toward  relief. 

The  International  Red  Croes  mission  says 
the  emergency  "beggars  anything  we  have 
witnessed  since  World  War  H  and  Its  after- 
math." 

Last  month  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  appealed  to  the  Security  Council  for 
more  assistance,  noting  that  "The  time  Is 
past  when  the  International  community  can 
continue  to  stand  by,  watching  the  situation 
deteriorate  and  hoping  that  relief  programs, 
humanitarian  efforts,  and  good  Intentions 
will  be  enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  human 
misery  and  potential  disaster."  No  echo  has 
as  yet  come  from  the  Security  Council  to  that 
urgent  call,  nor  baa  It  oome  from  private 
relief  agencies.  The  civilized  world  seems  al- 
most paralyzed,  perhaps  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnitude  of  Bangla  Deah's  tragedy,  yet  for 
minions  of  Bengalis  time  and  food  have  all 
but  run  out. 

Feeding  the  refugees  In  India.  U,  how- 
ever, only  an  Interim  humanitarian  necessity, 
not  a  permanent  solution  to  the  Interna- 
tional problem  that  has  already  brought  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  to  the  brink  of  war.  The 
only  effective  long-range  solution  to  the 
exodus  would  be  one  that  changes  the  politi- 
cal climate  of  East  Pakistan  svifflclently  so 
as  to  Induce  the  majority  of  refugees  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

Last  December,  In  the  flrst  election  In  Pak- 
istan's history  baaed  on  universal  adult  suf- 
frage, some  80%  of  the  electorate  of  East 
Pakistan  voted,  for  Sheik  Mujibur  Hah  man's 


Awami  League  Party  and  its  six-point  plat- 
form calling  for  provincial  autonomy.  Under 
a  system  of  parliamentary  democnoy,  Sheik 
MuJlbur  would  by  now  have  been  prime 
minister.  Instead,  on  March  30,  he  was  ar- 
rested, has  been  held  inoommunicado  since, 
and  is  currently  being  "tried  for  treason"  in 
"secret  mUltary  coiirt" — aomawbere  In  West 
Pakistan. 

Though  nearly  a  quarter  century  has 
elapsed  since  Augtist  16,  1947,  when  the 
British  transferred  their  power  over  South 
Asia  to  Independent  dominions  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  latter  Is  stUl  without  a  civil 
constitution  of  its  own.  Pakistan's  first  Con- 
stituent Assembly  labored  six  years  to  pro- 
duce a  document  acceptable  to  political  lead- 
ers of  both  east  and  west,  but  within  10 
days  that  Constitution  and  Its  Assembly  were 
abrogated  by  order  of  the  governor-general. 
Subsequent  attempts  at  achieving  some 
stable  form  of  democratic  ptu'liamentary 
government  were  aborted  by  military  coup, 
since  1058  Pakistan  has  been  ruled  by  mar- 
tial "law"f  for  the  first  11  years  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Field  Marshall  Ayub  Khan; 
and  since  1069,  under  his  former  aide  and 
successor.  Qen.  Tahya  Khan.  Both  generals 
have  often  insisted  that  their  martial  riUe 
was  "temporary." 

Last  year's  elections  were  called  once  again 
to  write  a  oocstltutlon.  None  of  Tayha 
Khan's  lieutenants  seem  to  have  anticipated 
that  Sheik  Mujlbur's  party  would  win  not 
only  an  overwhelming  popular  mandate  in 
East  Pakistan  (capturing  167  out  of  169  Con- 
stituent Assembly  seats  contested)  but  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  313-member  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  date  promised  for  con- 
vening the  newly  elected  Assembly  was  first 
postponed  by  Yayha  Khan  to  last  March  3, 
then  to  March  36. 

Less  than  one  month  after  the  Dacca 
massacre  and  the  arrest  of  the  sheik,  surviv- 
ing leaders  of  the  Awaml  League  met — some- 
where In  East  Pakistan — to  proclaim  the 
"sovereign  republic"  of  Bangla  Desh. 

On  April  17,  Tajuddln  Ahmed,  Bangla 
Desh '8  prime  minister,  declared:  "Bangla 
Desh  Is  at  war.  It  has  been  given  no  choice 
but  to  secure  Its  right  of  self-determination 
through  a  national  liberation  struggle  against 
the  colonial  oppression  of  West  Pakistan." 

Although  It  supports  56%  of  Pakistan's 
population,  East  Pakistan  enjoyed  less  than 
10'"o  representation  in  the  army,  and  held 
barely  15%  of  the  posta  in  Pakistan's  Civil 
Service. 

E>x>nomlc  exploitation  further  exacerbated 
the  problem,  for  while  East  Pakistan's  Jute 
exports  annually  earned  from  50  to  70%  of 
all  Pakistan's  foreign  exchange,  West  Pa- 
kistan consistently  consumed  70  to  76%  of 
the  nation's  annual  imports.  Approximately 
two-thirds  ($6,253  blUlon)  of  all  foreign  aid 
development  funds  expended  since  1966  have, 
moreover,  been  spent  entirely  in  the  west. 

If  any  hope  for  a  "political  settlement"  of 
the  war  between  Bangla  Desh  and  West  Pak- 
istan remains,  that  settlement  would  have 
to  be  initiated  by  Tayha  Khan  through  di- 
rect negotUtlona  with  Sheik  MuJlbur. 

The  March  massacre  and  Mujib's  trial, 
however,  have  made  It  virtually  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  federal  formula  capable  of  re- 
uniting Pakistan.  Sheik  MuJlbur 's  execution 
would  end  all  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  conflict.  H 

Since  1964  Pakistan  has  relied  heavUy  upon 
American  mUltary  and  economic  assistance, 
offered  Initially  to  help  defend  South  Asia's 
northern  perimeter  from  possible  Communist 
invasion,  but  until  this  year  used  only  in  the 
1966  war  against  India.  Last  March  when 
West  Pakistan  turned  its  American  arms 
against  the  people  In  Dacca  It  surely  for- 
feited all  possible  further  claim  to  Wash- 
ington's   support.    The    sooner   our    govern- 
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ment  takes  the  moral  InltlaUve  of  stopping 
military  deliveries  and  economic  aid  to  Pa- 
kistan, the  quicker  Yayha  Khan's  govern- 
ment will  feel  obliged  to  ceaae  firing  and 
seeK  some  form  of  settlement. 

On  Aug.  3l8t  a  nongovernment  Interna- 
tional conference  of  South  Asia  experts,  oo- 
chalred  by  Hugh  Keenleyslde  of  Canada  and 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  concluded  with 
"The  Toronto  Declaration  of  Concern,"  urging 
"all  governments: 

1 1 . )  To  terminate  immediately  all  mili- 
tary deliveries  to  Pakistan;  (2.)  To  suspend 
all  economic  aid  to  Pakistan;  (3.)  To  chan- 
nel all  possible  resources  Into  a  massive  emer- 
gency program  for  famine  relief  In  East 
I-aklstan,  directed  and  administered  by  the 
United  Nations;  (4.)  To  make  firm  continuing 
comnutmonta  to  share  fairly  the  economic 
burden  of  supporting  the  refugees  in  India: 
Rud  (5.)  To  intervene  to  save  the  life  of 
Sheik  MuJlbur  Rahman." 

Is  the  conscience  of  mankind  by  now  pre- 
pared to  respond  with  alacrity  as  well  as 
rompasslon  to  the  moet  compelling  human 
concern? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNETif .  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  CaUlomia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  simply 
to  join  In  the  expression  of  grave  con- 
cern expressed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  on  the  matter  of 
aid  to  Pakistan  and  the  plight  of  the 
refugees  from  Pakistan  and  within 
Pakistan. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  heartrending 
and  tragic  situations  people  upon  our 
planet  have  ever  faced,  certainly  one  of 
the  worst  In  modem  times.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  colleague  has  expressed 
his  concern  so  forcefully  and  eloquently. 
I  wish  that  more  Americans  were 
aroused  to  the  awfulnesB  of  the  situa- 
tion there.  It  is  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  I  think  that  is  why  so  few  peo- 
ple are  as  deeply  concerned  &s  they 
really  should  be. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  It  is  not 
only  a  problem  away  around  there  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  If  the  situ- 
ation gets  worse  and  worse  there,  as  it 
well  may,  and  if  we  do  not  act  in  the 
way  the  Senator  has  suggested  we  should, 
we,  too,  will  be  swept  into  the  repercus- 
sions, the  ramifications,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  will  ensue,  because  the  whole 
world  will  be  involved  before  this  is  over 
if  we  do  not  find  a  decent  and  speedy 
solution  to  the  problem  there. 

I,  therefore,  express  my  admiration  to 
my  colleague  from  California  for  the 
leadership  he  is  assuming  on  this  •very 
important  issue. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  very  dis- 
unguished  colleague  from  California.  I 
know  how  concerned  my  colleague  has 
been  with  the  problems  of  refugees 
around  the  world.  I  know  of  his  great 
sen.se  of  compassion  for  people  In  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  who  have 
bpen  so  often  brutalized  by  the  machina- 
tions of  those  powerful  neighbors  which 
•sometimes  forget,  when  they  are  exer- 
cising their  policy  toward  imder- 
developed  nations,  that  the  people  are 
human  beings  rather  than  pawns  in  a 
local  power  struggle. 

I  think  that,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  what  disturbs  me  so 
much  about  our  attitude  tovTard  the  ref- 


ugees of  East  Pakistan  and  the  way  In 
which  the  West  Pakistan  Government 
hEis  imposed  its  will  upon  those  people  is 
that  there  is  an  aura  of  unreality,  as 
though  those  people  do  not  really  exist 
as  flesh  and  blood  beings. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition  thereunder,  and  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
had  finished. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  la  there 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preadent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clexlc 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGE  ALEXANDE3l'S  INTEMPER- 
ATE BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  21  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  newspaper  articles  dealing  with 
the  dismissal  of  a  case  by  Judge  Harry 
T.  Alexander  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superior  Court.  The  articles  stated  that 
Judge  Alexander  had  dismissed  charges 
against  a  youth — charges  of  receiving 
stolen  goods  and  carrying  a  sawed-ofl 
shotgim — because  a  police  oflacer  testify- 
ing in  a  probable  cause  hearing  had 
failed  to  call  a  woman  complainant 
"Miss"  or  "Mrs." 

I  also  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  Judicial  Disability  and 
Tenure  asking  for  an  investigation  of 
Judge  Alexander's  actions  and  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  to  Insure 
against  a  repetition  of  what  I  regarded 
as  the  judge's  intemperate  action.  In 
addition,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  during  which  the 
charges  were  dismissed. 

I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  note  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  on  page  AlO  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  overturned  Judge  Alexander's 
dismissal  of  the  case,  and  has  ordered  it 
sent  back  to  Superior  Court  for  further 
proceedings  before  another  trial  Judge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

JtTDcr's  Dismissal  or  Case  OvxKRt7i.xD 
The  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  ha»  overturned 
an  action  by  Superior  Court  Judge  Harry  T. 
Alexander  who  diamiased  charges  against  a 
youth  after  a  policeman  referred  to  black 
complainant  by  her  name  without  the  pre- 
fix "Mlaa"  or  "Mrs." 

In  a  two-sentenoe  order  made  pubUc  yes- 
terday, the  Appellate  Court  granted  a  mo- 
tion by  the  D.C.  corporation  counsel's  office 
to  set  aside  the  dismissal.  The  Court  made 
no  oomment  on  Vtx*  Judge's  action  but  or- 


dered the  case  to  be  sent  back  to  Superior 
Court  "for  further  proceedings  before  an- 
other trial  Judge." 

The  youth,  who  is  16,  was  charged  with 
poeseaalon  of  a  aawed-oll  shotgun  and  with 
receiving  stolen  goods.  His  attorney,  Silas 
Wasserstrom  of  the  Public  Defender  Serv- 
ice, filed  no  opposition  to  reinstatement  of 
the  charges. 

Dismissing  the  charges  last  July  SO  at  a 
JuvenUe  Court  hearing.  Judge  Alexander, 
who  is  blacic,  accused  the  policeman,  who  is 
white,  of  "contemptuous  conduct."  The  of- 
ficer referred  to  a  woman  complainant  by 
her  fiUl  name  without  the  prefix  "tCias"  or 
•Mrs." 

In  its  motion  seeking  to  overturn  the 
judge's  decision,  the  corporation  counsel's 
office  argued  that  "the  Judge  did  oat  even 
ask  the  prosecutor  if  he  would  proceed  with 
the  hearing  before  dismissing  (the  charges) ." 

It  also  noted  that  the  "Judge  had  made  it 
Impracticable  for  the  government  to  proceed 
with  the  hearing  when,  on  two  ocoaslonc. 
he  excused  the  detective  fnom  testifying  .  .  . 
on  grounds  and  In  a  manner  so  as  to  put 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct  In  question." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  STAFF  MEMBERS 
TO  BE  PRESENT  DURING  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  debate  today  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  called  up  by  the  Senator  f  nxn 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  two  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston)  be  admitted  to 
the  floor,  during  the  debate  but  not  dur- 
ing the  rollcall  vote:  Mr.  Murray  Flan- 
der  and  Mr.  Don  Huffman. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATTONB    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pas'tore)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report  on  Proposed  Closttre  or  Wiu>wooo 
Air  Force  Station,  Ai^aska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  proposed  cloeiire  of  Wlldwood  Air  Ftirce 
Station.  Alaska  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Amaed  Services. 

Extension  or  Diplomatic  Privilbcbs  and 
Immunities 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  dlpltMnatlc  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  Mission  to  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  and  to  memben 
thereof  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  or  Comptrolleb  Oeniral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Charges  For  Use  of 
Federal  Electrical  Power  Transmission  Lines 
Should  Be  Reevaluated",  Department  of  the 
Interior,  dated  September  38,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ctovwnment  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 
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By  tb*  ACTWO  PRBSIDKNT  pro  tam- 
pon (Mr.  Pastou)  : 
The  petition  of  WUlls  T.  Bateheller  Int«r« 
lutlonsl,   Ine..  Seattle,  WatfL,   praying  for 
autnorljtatlon  to  sue  tbe  VA.  Ooremment; 
to  the  Oommlttae  on  the  Jndkilary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMriTKlJS 

As  In  executlre  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  ct 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Commlttw 
OD  Commerce: 

WiUlMn  B.  Benkert,  n.8.  CoMt  a\iMTl.  for 
promotloa  to  th«  grade  of  rear  admlzal. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  ioint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 
By  llr.  HARRIS: 
8.  S614.  A  bUI  to  reduce  the  ooncentrstlotx 
of  IndustrlAl  power  lu  certain  markets.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASK: 
8.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal  Plood 
Insuranoe  Act  of  10M  to  euapend  untU  De- 
cember 31.  187S.  the  provlaioo«  making  flood 
Insurance  ooTerage  a  condition  of  Federal 
(lla«Mter  aaslatance,  to  extend  for  2  yean 
the  date  by  which  an  area  must  have  adopted 
adequate  land  use  and  oontrcd  measurea  in 
order  to  qualify  for  flood  insurance  coverage 
and  the  data  as  of  which  the  wrtstlng  au- 
thority for  emergency  Federal  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  wUl  eaptre,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
the  national  flood  lns\irance  program  for  an 
reeldentlal  properties.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  aiul  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  ERVTN: 
8.  381S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prohibitions  contained  In  the 
Sherman  Act  to  the  businesses  of  organized 
profeaslonsl  baseball,  football,  and  aa  pro- 
feaalonal  sporu.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOMTKICK: 
S.  a617.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment     opportunities     for     American 
workers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2018.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  for  the  Virgin 
lalanda.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MAONUBON  (by  request)  : 
8.  3610.  A  bUl  to  ao^nd  section  ll(p)(l) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  provide  enforcement  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligations  of  certain  vessels 
using  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
3ta.tea.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MAONUBON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RnicoPF,  Mr.  Cooraa.  Mr.  Atmasoir. 

Mr.  McOovasM,  Mr.  JAvrra.  Mr.  Casb. 

Mr.    Jacksoit.    Mr.    CaAMsroN.    Mr. 

HoLLOfoa.  Mr.  MoNOALK.  Mr.  Pnx. 

Mr.  Mathxas.  Mr.  Moas.  Mr.  Inouts. 

Mr.  Obavxl,  Mr.  MaiCAix.  Mr.  Hast, 

Mr.    BxJMnuLET.    Mr.    HAinrLo.    Mr. 

MAMsracu),  Mr.  KKwmDT,  BSr.  HASsia. 

Mr.  NsLacN.jmd  Mr.  TtrifinET) : 

B.  3630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 

of  trade  by  a  program  of  exchanges  between 

the  United  States  and  ootxitrlea  with  non- 

mat%at  eeaoomlea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Comnttttaa  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKX: 

8.  3B21.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  peaceful  res- 
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olutloa  at  Iniamatlonal  oonflloA,  and  for 
other  puipoMB.  Referred  to  tbe  Conxmlttee 
on  Foreign  RelaitlooB. 

By  Mr.  MVTCALF  (for  hlmaM  and 
Mr.  MAMsnaLD) : 
S.  3633.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  la  held  by  the  United 
9taA«B  In  truat  for  the  Asahilholne  and  Stoux 
Tilbea  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior axMl  Inaular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNQ  (for  himself  and  Ur. 
Buaoicx) : 
S.  3633.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  repairs  and  rehabllitafCloti 
work  on  the  Mann  Dam  on  tbe  Heart  Rlw. 
N.  Dak.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  hUnasU  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
8.  3S34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
groee  Income  for  transportatton  expenses  of 
certain  individuals  employed  ait  remote  Fed- 
eral InstaUatlons.  Referred  to  the  Oocunlt- 
t«e  on  Finance.      

By  Mr.  MdNTYRE: 
a  3635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paul  Pinton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1058.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commeree. 

By  iSx.  MAOfTUSON  (by  request)  : 
8.  3627.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  32  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  tiUnlnate 
free  or  reduced  rates  for  Oov^^unent  traffic, 
except  In  certain  clroumstancea,  and  for 
other  purposea.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  3628.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Interstote 
Commerce  Commission,  after  Investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
throtigh  routes  and  Joint  rates  between  motor 
common  carriers  of  property,  and  between 
such  carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail, 
express,  and  water,  and  for  other  purpoasa. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oommeroa. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  requeat) : 
S.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorlae  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  restructure 
essential  railroad  service  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  tbe  Interstate  Comxaerce  ComnUsslon  re- 
garding conglomerate  holding  compaiUes  m- 
volvlng  carriers  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  and  noncarrlers,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
8.  2631.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  dealgnatlon 
in  Braille  Indicating  the  denomination.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOItDAL.E: 

8jr.  Rea.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  scboolcbild  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  requlvsd  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
and  to  alleviate  the  financial  burden  on 
Statea  and  local  schools  in  providing  nutri- 
tious meals  for  all  schoolchildren.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  2614.  A  bill  to  reduc*  tbe  oaaeaa.- 
tratloa.  of  Indmtrial  pofwer  In  oartala 
markets.  Referred  to  the  Cominlttee  oD 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  attacks  the 
fundamental  source  of  inordinate  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  this 
country — the  monopoly  power  of  big  cor- 
poratkiDs. 

I  believe  we  can  be  faithful  to  Amer- 
ica's free  enterprise  tradition  and  make  It 
work.  We  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
growing  foreign  competition.  We  can  cut 
consumer  prlcee  significantly.  We  can 
speed  technological  Innovation. 

The  American  consumer  loses  a  mini- 
mum of  $50  to  $60  billion  a  year,  and 
probably  over  $100  blllltm  because  of 
shared  monopc^lee.  If  our  Oovemment 
moves  aggressively  against  these  shsuned 
monopolies,  prices  will  fall  by  as  much  as 
20  percent.  Our  economy  will  move  to- 
ward full  emplo3rment  and  stable  prices 
without  inordinate  Oovemment  controls. 

Concentrated  economic  power  often 
becomes  concentrated  political  power  as 
well. 

As  President  Nixon  Indicated  In  August 
of  this  year,  the  old  remedies  to  control 
inflation  do  not  work  any  more.  Ttiey 
will  not  work  until  we  cut  down  the  power 
of  the  big  corporations  to  raise  prices 
without  regard  to  mai^et  pressures. 

We  must  return  to  real  competition  in 
our  economy.  We  must  make  the  free 
enterprise  system  work. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Ccmgress  to 
challenge  the  myth  that  big  Is  always 
best,  that  what  is  good  for  the  big  ccm*- 
poratlons  like  GM  is  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  face  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
on  the  heavy  burden  the  average  Ameri- 
can carries  because  of  monopolies. 

It  is  time  for  fundamental  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that  it  has 
been  the  fashion  in  our  country  to  dis- 
miss those  who  believe  industrial  reform 
in  America  Is  an  urgent  matter.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  America. 
The  "trusts"  of  the  late  19th  century 
were,  one  learns  in  high  school  civics 
classes,  all  broken  up,  or  at  least  broken 
up  as  much  as  the  country  thought  de- 
sirable, by  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  But  when  evi- 
dence is  presented  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  Is  not  entirely  accurate — that  in- 
dustrial monopolies  are  still  very  much 
with  us — we  are  taught  by  some  that 
these  monopolies  of  the  "new  IndustrlsJ 
state"  are  performing  well  and  hence 
should  be  tolerated  and  even  encour- 
aged. Several  questions  are  thus 
presented: 

First.  Do  we  actually  have  a  significant 
amount  of  monopoly  in  America? 

Second.  If  so.  Is  It  Increasing  or  de- 
creasing? 

Third.  If  there  are  monopolies  in 
America,  are  their  net  economic  and  so- 
cial effects,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
general  public,  good,  bad,  or  Indifferent? 

I  have  concluded  that  we  do  indeed 
have  a  serious  monopoly  problem  in  this 
country;  that  it  is  getting  larger,  not 
smeller;  and  that  It  is  impocing  a  very 
large  social  cost  on  our  cltiaens. 

L9t  me.  begla  bsr  saarlns  a  brief  word 
about  the  sources  of  the  data  on  this 
problem.  While  there  has  been  compara- 
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lively  little  dlacussioD  on  this  tsaue  in  the 
public  press,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  tech- 
nical ecooomic  llteratiire  on  the  subject. 
An  entire  branch  of  the  ecoiuxnics  dis- 
cipline, one  with  some  800  or  so  spe- 
cialist-members, currently  devotes  itself 
to  the  study  of  monopoly  and  the  social 
and  economic  costs  it  Imposes.  Literally 
thousands  of  professiooal  books,  Journal 
articles,  doctoral  dissertations,  masters' 
theses  and  the  like  report  in  meticulous — 
and  not  always  exciting — detail  the 
structure,  conduct,  and  performance 
characteristics  of  almost  every  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  national  economy. 
Over  time,  these  specialists  in  this  some- 
what esoteric  branch  of  economics — the 
"industrial  organization"  branch — have 
accumulated  a  rather  full  Inventory  of 
data  on  the  structure  of  the  major  Amer- 
ican industries.  And  while  these  economic 
specialists,  like  most  other  members  of 
professional  groups,  are  haxdly  In  agree- 
ment on  every  detail  of  every  Industry, 
there  Is  for  the  most  part  a  general  agree- 
ment among  the  majority  of  them  as  to 
the  broad  contours  of  the  national 
economy. 

In  brief,  the  overall  size,  shape,  and 
general  characteristics  of  our  industrial 
machine  are  now  a  matter  of  common 
ground  among  the  majority  of  these  in- 
formed economic  specialists.  It  is  not  a 
100-percent  consensus,  of  course;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  economists  au«  em- 
ployed by  the  larger  industrial  firms 
themselves,  either  directly  or  as  con- 
sultants, and  hence  understandably  do 
not  share  the  critical  analysis  of  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues.  Among  the 
independent  researchers,  however,  there 
Is,  as  noted,  broad  agreement  on  the  more 
important  points. 

The  numbers  used  by  the  economists 
in  this  area.  Mr.  President,  are  very  large. 
There  are  now  more  than  205  million 
peoide  in  the  United  States.  Our  work- 
force is  approximately  85  million  and 
our  gross  national  product — ONP — Is, 
as  everyone  knows,  just  over  $1  trillion. 
About  70  percent  of  our  national  income 
is  received  by  labor  in  the  form  of  wages 
and  salaries;  the  remaining  30  percent 
goes  to  capital — as  profits,  rent,  and  in- 
terest. And,  to  anticipate  one  of  the  ma- 
jor findings  I  want  to  emphasize  here, 
monopoly  costs  the  country  an  estimated 
minimum  of  $50  to  $80  billion  each  year 
in  terms  of  lost  output  flowing  from  Its 
inflated  costs  and  prices.  Other  estimates, 
equally  reQ>ectable,  exceed  $100  billion. 
Figures  of  this  sire  tend  to  be  rather 
meaningless,  Mr.  President,  unless  we 
have  some  yardsticks  to  help  us  under- 
stand their  magnitude.  Let  me  suggest 
four  such  h^pful  yardsticks  here: 

The  coat  of  all  crime  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  $32  billion. 

The  cost  of  the  Vletmun  war  this  year 
is  $15. 8  billion. 

Removing  the  major  sourees  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States  wouM  cost  an 
estimated  $15  billion  per  year. 

Eliminating  poverty — minimum  in- 
comes of  $3,000  for  all — would  cost  an 
estimated  $11.4  billion  per  year. 

When  these  eoonomlato  report  then, 
Mr.  President,  that  monopoUes  eost  the 
United  States  at  least  $50  to  $60  toilllan  a 
year  in  hi|^  prlofle.  waste,  or  lost  output, 
it  will  be  understood  that  we  are  talking 


about  the  equivalent  of  several  times  the 
cost  of  »HfninRtiiig  poverty,  ending  pol- 
lutlcBL  paying  for  the  Vietnam  war,  or 
flnnn««itig  the  high  cost  of  crime. 

This  llteivture  Itself  does  irat,  how- 
ever, make  particulariy  exciting  reading. 
It  is  filled  with  complex  statistical  daAa 
and  detailed  historical  reports  of  the 
evohitian  of  once  comiJetitlye  industries 
into  highly  concentrated  monopolies  and 
oligopolies.  In  substance,  these  eoonomic 
scholars  attempt  to  determine  the  cur- 
rent structure  of  a  particular  industry, 
whether  it  behaves  in  a  competitive  or 
noncompetitive  manner,  and  how  closely 
its  performance — particularly  its  prices 
and  record  of  innovaUoos — matches  the 
performance  that  is  typically  found  in 
industries  that  anwroximate  the  struc- 
turally competitive  norm.  The  ultimate 
f  aot  to  be  learned,  of  course,  is  the  degree 
of  mcmoptdy  present  in  tbe  industry  and 
the  coet  of  that  monopoly  power  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  such  terms  as 
inflated  prices  and  Suppressed  teehnc^ogy 
that  would  have  saved  lives  and  other- 
wise improved  the  stsoidard  of  living  of 
our  peofde.  particularly  those  that  are 
most  needy. 

Two  recent  scholarly  books,  both  now 
In  wide  use  as  iiniversity  textbooks — a 
fact  that  itself  suggests  the  soUd  ortho- 
doxy of  their  analysis— review  this  vast 
economic  Utwature  for  us  and  present 
the  broad  conclusions  of  the  economic 
experts  as  to  where  our  economy  now 
stands  on  the  monopoly  spectrum  and 
where  M  appears  to  be  headed.  These  two 
books,  both  published  in  1970,  were  writ- 
ten by  dlstlngulBhed  economists  from 
the  Universitiy  of  Michigan.  One  ol  t2iem, 
entitled  "Market  Power  and  Economic 
Welfare" — ^Random  House,  1870 — was 
writt«a4jy  Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd.  The 
other,  called  Industrial  Market  Structure 
and  BooiKMnlo  Performance— Rand  Mc- 
Nally  It  Co.,  1970 — was  written  by  Dr. 
Frederic  M.  Scherer.  Written  separately, 
they  present  a  substantially  similar  pic- 
ture of  monopoly  in  American  industry 
and  reach  broadly  similar  conclusions  as 
to  its  ectmomic  and  social  signlflrAnce. 

These  flnding.s  and  conclusions  of  these 
and  other  specialists  in  the  monopoly 
area  can  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  Of  the  approximately  11  million 
business  enterprises — or  firms — in  the 
United  States,  Just  over  400,000  are  in  the 
key  manufacturing  sector.  Of  this  latter 
group.  ai>out  haif  or  approximattiy  186,- 
000  are  corporations.  And  within  the  cor- 
porate group  Itself,  a  tiny  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  them  or  200  Individual  firms 
accounted  for  approximately  45  percent 
of  all  UJS.  manufacturing  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U  in  1947.'  See  table  1. 

Second.  Two  decades  later,  in  1968,  the 
200  largest  industrial  firms  accounted  for 
over  60  percent  of  all  Uj5.  manufacturing, 
an  increase  of  some  15  percentage  points 
in  the  share  of  this  tiny  group  of  firms.' 
Almost  all  of  this  Increase,  according  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  the 
result  of  mergers,  primarily  "conglom- 
erate" mergers  that  occurred  between 
1960  and  1968.  Had  the  200  largest  firms 
ot  1968  been  prevented  from  carrying  out 
this  tremendous  merger  movement— one 
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that  involved  the  acquisition  of  iniM« 
than  $50  billion  in  corporate  assets  in 
the  1947-68  period,  and  more  ttxan  $15 
bUUon  in  1968  alone— theb:  share  of  all 
U,S.  manufacturing  would  have  remained 
virtually  constant.* 

Third.  In  the  )Ley  manufacturing  sector 
of  our  economy — it  accounts  for  slightly 
over  30  percent  of  the  country's  total  in- 
come and  wields  great  power  over  the 
nonmanufacturing  sectors,  particularly 
whcdesaJe  and  retail  trade— there  are  Jtut 
over  400  sQjarate  "industries"  or  product 
markets,  these  ratiging  from  razor  Uades 
and  breakfast  cereals  to  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles. On  the  basis  ol  long  experience 
over  many  decides,  the  econcmlc  exports 
have  separated  these  400  industries  into 
a  competitive  group  and  a  ncaicompetitlve 
or  mcmopoloid  group.  Where  the  four 
largest  firms  in  a  particular  Industry  <u:- 
count  for  roughly  20  to  40  percent  ot  tbe 
Industry's  total  sales,  it  is  classed  as  a 
"loose  oligopoly"  and  is  considered, 
though  not  "atomistic"  in  structure,  ef- 
fectively comijetitive.  As  the  share  held 
by  the  four  largest  firms  moves  into  the 
range  of  40  to  50  percent,  it  starts  to  lose 
more  and  more  of  its  competitive  charac- 
ter and  to  make  on  more  and  more  of  the 
behavior  patterns  and  performance  fea- 
tures of  the  monopolized  Industry — 
higher- than-competitive  prices,  reduced 
rates  of  technological  progress,  and  so 
forth.  That  tendency  does  not  become 
really  strong,  however — at  least  In  statis- 
tical terms — imtU  the  share  <rf  the  four 
largest  firms  crosses  the  "threshold" 
pcdnt  of  'tight  oligopoly,"  a  four-firm 
share  of  50  percent  or  more.  The  ten- 
dency toward  collusion,  price  inflation, 
and  the  like  becomes  so  strong  at  this 
point  that,  in  statistical  terms,  industries 
of  this  character  are  classed  by  the  eco- 
nomic experts  as  noncompetitive.  Market 
forces  have  become  so  muted  at  this  point 
and  beyond  that  there  is  little  h<ve  there 
for  the  consumer  to  buy  at  competitive 
prices  and  enjoy  tiie  other  benefits  of 
competition  among  sellers.' 

Fourth.  According  to  Dr.  Shepherd's 
findings,  199  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries— out  of,  as  noted,  a  total  of  Just 
over  400  in  the  entire  manufacturing 
sector— fell  into  that  category  in  1966. 
those  199  accounting  for  about  two- 
thirds — 63.8  percent — of  all  manufactur- 
ing goods  produced  in  the  United  States.* 
In  the  still  higher  range  of  concentratlaQ, 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  manufac- 
turing ou^ut — 34  percent — was  pro- 
duced in  1966  by  Industries  In  which  the 
four  largest  firms  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  industry's  total  sailea.* 
See  table  2. 

Fifth,  a  roughly  similar  pattern  xtn- 
vails  in  the  nomnanufacturlng  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  Shepherd  writes: 

All  in  aU  at  leaat  S6  to  4S  pwouit  of  mar- 
ket activity  in  the  United  Statea  apiMars  to 
take  place  under  conditions  of  substantial 
market  (monopoly)  power.' 

Sixth,  the  mon<voly  pofwer  of  these 
190  noncompetitive  industries  produces, 
among  others,  the  following  adverse  ef- 
feeU: 

a.  Redistribution  at  mopoie:  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shepherd,  approximate  M.9 
bllillon  out  of  total — after-tax — corpo- 
rate manufacturing  iMXiAts  of  $48  bUllon 
in  1967  were  extra  monopoly  profits,  over 
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and  above  what  would  have  been  earned 
in  the  absence  of  excessive  concentra- 
tion,* that  is,  if  the  share  held  by  the 
four  largest  firms  in  those  industries  had 
been  no  more  than  40  percent — rather 
than  70  percent.  For  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Dr.  Shepherd  estimates  that  the 
country's  monopolists  "redistribute"  to 
themselves  and  away  from  consumers 
some  $8.1  billion  In  monopoly  profits  per 
year.*  The  expectation  of  continued 
monopoly  profits  of  this  magnitude  has. 
according  to  Dr.  Shepherd,  inflated  the 
stock  value  of  these  monopoly  firms  by 
approximately  $97  blUlon."  or  roughly 
10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  cor- 
porate stock  In  the  United  States — $960 
billion  in  1967."  Of  IBM's  $42  billion 
stock  value  in  May  1968.  for  example. 
Dr.  Shepherd  writes: 

No  less  than  $9  bUUon  (and  more  probably 
$16  billion)  could  reasonably  b*  attrlbut«d  to 
IBM's  market  (monopoly)  power." 

All  of  this  redistribution  of  Income  is 
of  course  highly  regressive.  As  Dr. 
Scherer  notes — p.  409  of  his  book — 

The  wealthiest  l  percent  of  all  American 
families  control  75  percent  of  all  prlvately- 
held   corporate  securities. 

b.  Inflated  costs:  Under  monopoly — 
and  Its  multlflrm  synonym,  oligopoly- 
costs  tend  to  be  higher  than  In  competi- 
tive industries  and  these  Inefflclencies 
of  monopoly — like  their  monopoly  prof- 
its— are  of  course  passed  along  to  the 
consuming  public  in  the  form  of  inflated 
prices.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports: 

Some  studies  have  Indicated  that  when 
four-flrm  concentration  goes  above  70  per- 
cent, prices  tend  to  go  up  by  about  10  per- 
cent." 

with  smaller  losses  at  lower  ranges  of 
concentration.  He  concludes: 

A  conservaitlve  estimate  of  the  average  ef- 
feot  on  efflo(en«y  would  be  5  percent  of  costs 
where  market  power  (concentratdon)  Is  very 
high,  and  3  percent  where  tt  Is  moderate.  " 

Adding  up  all  of  these  monetary  losses 
to  the  public,  Dr.  Shepherd  concludes 
that  monopoly  is  costing  the  coimtrj", 
very  conservatively,  as  much  as  5  percent 
of  national  income,  or  slightly  less  than 
$50  billion  per  year."  Dr.  Scherer  puts 
the  dollar  cost-of-monopoly  flgrure  at 
6.2  percent  of  ONP.  or  $62  billion  per 
year." 

These  dollar  losses  from  the  Inflated 
costs  of  moaopoly  are.  for  the  most  part, 
however,  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  group  of  industries.  While  there 
are,  as  I  mentlcmed  a  moment  ago,  199 
manufacturing  Industries  in  which  the 
four  largest  flrmg  account  for  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  industry's  total  sales,  not 
all  of  these  are  of  equal  Importance  In 
terms  of  size  and  so  forth.  An  attached 
table — see  table  3 — lists  97  of  the  more 
concentrated  industries  in  this  group, 
industries  that  are  clearly  believed  to  ex- 
ercise a  substantial  amount  of  monopoly 
power  and  that  thus  Impose  super-com- 
petitive costs  on  the  consuming  public. 
A  narrower  list,  one  limited  to  21  major 
manufacturing  mdustrles  with  substan- 
tial monopoly  power  is  also  presented  by 
Dr.  Shepherd.  See  tables  4  and  5.  These 
21  industries,  according  to  Dr.  Shei^erd, 
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alone  accounted  for  nearly  a  third  of  all 
manufaoturlng  activity  in  the  United 
States  in  1968."  Of  tiiose  21  industries. 
Ave  of  them  alone — steel,  automobiles. 
telephoDe  equipment,  computers,  and 
drugs — are  estimated  by  Shepherd  as 
costing  the  public  $6  billion  or  more  each 
year  In  unnecessary  monopoly  costs." 

A  variety  of  other  studies  have  re- 
ported substantial  overpricing  In  a  wide 
array  of  American  industries: 

Automobiles:  The  industry's  practice 
of  changing  its  car  "styles"  each  year, 
according  to  one  economic  study,  adds 
an  average  of  $700  to  the  price  of  euch 
car  sold,  or  approximately  $5  Ullion  per 
year  in  the  early  1950's,"  a  great  deal 
more  today. 

Oesoline:  The  petroleum  industry's 
"proratlonlng"  practice  adds,  according 
to  Efr.  Scherer,  at  least  $2  blUlon  ea<ii 
year  to  the  cost  of  gascrfine."  "Hie  oil 
import-quota  system,  according  to  a  re- 
cent presidential  task  force  report,  adds 
a  minlmimi  of  $5  billion  per  year  to  the 
cost  of  the  consumer's  gasoline."  The  in- 
efflclencies of  the  "exclusive-dealer"  dis- 
tribution system  in  the  gasoline  industry 
add,  according  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Joe  S. 
Bin  of  Berkeley,  as  much  as  4  cents  per 
gallon — or  more  than  $3  blllioo  an- 
nually— to  the  total." 

Railroads  and  trucks:  A  recent  study 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  reports  that. 
If  the  ICC  was  abolished  and  cnnpetition 
allowed  In  surface  transportation,  rail- 
road and  trucking  rates  would  fall  by  an 
estimated  20  pereent  below  their  present 
level,  a  saving  to  the  public  ot  approxi- 
mately $8.4  to  $5.6  Wlllon  per  year." 

Airltnes:  Prlce-flxlng  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — 
CAB — according  to  a  recent  economic 
study.  Inflates  airline  tickets  by  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  above  the  competitive 
level,  a  consumer  loss  of  about  $1  billion 
yearly.** 

F\x)d  retailing:  A  recent  study  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  that 
concentration  among  the  supermarket 
chains  adds  approximately  4  percent  to 
the  cost  of  food  at  the  retail  level  alone, 
for  total  consumer  losses  there  of  nearly 
$4  billion  per  year." 

Drugs:  Drug  prices  are  inflated  by 
monopolistic  practices,  according  to  a 
1967  university  study,  by  approximately 
30  percent — about  $1.4  billion  yearly." 

Advertising:  At  least  a  fourth  of  the 
$20  Wlllon  per  year  spent  on  advertising 
in  the  United  States,  or  roughly  $5  billion 
of  that  total,  according  to  Dr.  Scherer, 
goes  to  buy  "messages  which  serve  little 
function  but  to  mislead  the  consimier  or 
cancel  out  rival  messages."  "  Another  $5 
billion.  In  Dr.  Scherer's  view,  Is  wasted 
on  "dlsfunctlonally  elaborate  packag- 
ing," deceptive  give-away  programs, 
"accelerated  styling  changes  w^ch  do 
nothing  more  than  render  l«wt  year's 
model  obsolete,"  and  similarly  noncom- 
petitive promotional  practices." 

c.  Suppressed  innovation:  The  largest 
firms  In  the  highly  concentrated  Indus- 
tries tend  to  suppress  technological  in- 
novation rather  than  promote  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  important  Innovations  in  re- 
cent decades  have  come,  according  to  Dr. 
Shepherd,  not  from  the  leading  com- 
panies in  American  industries  but  from 


"the  second  echelon  of  firms.""  In  his 
words: 

Dominant  firms  in  stable,  asymm«tnoal 
oligopolies  now  carry  a  presumption  of  tech- 
nical Inferiority."* 

Or  as  Scherer  has  put  it:  "technological 
vigor  appears  to  increase  with  concentra- 
tion at  relatively  low  levels  of  concentra- 
tion. When  the  foiu--flrm  concentration 
ratio  exceeds  50  or  55  pereent  (however) , 
additional  market  power  is  probably  not 
conducive  to  more  vigorous  technical 
efforts  and  may  be  downright  stulti- 
fying." " 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  convic- 
tion of  the  leading  auto  firms  for  conspir- 
ing to  suppress  auto  pollution  technology, 
auto  exhaust  fumes  accounting  for  60.6 
percent  of  total  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States." 

Ralph  Nader's  antitrust  study  points 
to  a  study  of  the  highly  concentrated 
UJS.  steel  Industry.  It  shows  that  of  13 
major  inventions  between  1940  and  1955. 
none  were  developed  by  American  steel 
companies.  Most  came  from  small  Euro- 
pean steel  companies  or  independent  In- 
ventors. If  we  are  to  compete  in  the  mod- 
em technological  age,  we  simply  must 
encourage  more  competition  in  our  giant 
Industries. 

d.  Racial  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment: According  to  Dr.  Shepherd,  racial 
discrimination  in  employment — that  is — 
"the  inclusion  of  otherwise  extraneous 
racial  or  ethnic  characteristics  as  ele- 
ments of  evaluation  of  job  applicants  and 
as  criteria  for  promotion"  "  is  strongly 
associated  with  industry  concentration. 
In  his  words : 

It  Is  often  said  that  competition  Is  color- 
blind, while  monopolists  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  apply  prejudices  of  their  own  or  of 
their  workers  against  one  minority  group  or 
another.** 

Monopoly  power,  he  concludes,  "is 
positively  and  substantially  related  to 
discrimination  in  white-collar  employ- 
ment." *  In  brief,  "open  hiring  of  Negroes 
is  found  mainly  in  competitive  industries, 
in  some  lesser  Arms  In  concentrated  in- 
dustries, and  in  noniM-oflt  organiza- 
tions." "  Statistically,  "a  20-percent  point 
Increase  in  4-flrm  concentration  Is  asso- 
ciated with  a  15-20  percent  reduction  in 
the  Negro  share  of  white-collar  employ- 
ment."" The  explanation  for  this  phe- 
nomenon is  a  simple  one:  monopoly 
firms,  unlike  those  in  competitive  indus- 
tries, have  the  monopoly  profits  to  in- 
dulge the  uneconomic  prejudices  of  their 
managers;  competitive  firms  don't  prac- 
tice discrimination  because  they  cannot 
afford  It. 

e.  Inflation  and  unemployment:  Per- 
haps the  most  controversial  issue  in  eco- 
nomics, as  we  all  know,  Mr.  President, 
has  to  do  with  the  causes  of  Infiatlon.  On 
one  point,  however,  there  Is  full  agree- 
ment: infiatlon  and  unemployment  are 
linked  together  in  a  see-saw  effect — to 
get  less  of  the  one  requires  more  of  the 
other.  Both  cannot,  at  least  not  with  the 
traditional  economic  tools  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures,  be  lowered  simulta- 
neously. One  of  them,  unemployment.  Is 
conceded  by  all  to  be  within  the  full  con- 
trol of  the  national  Government.  By 
using  the  Federal  budget  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Boturd  to  inject  additional 
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spending  power  Into  the  economy,  the 
unemployment  rate  could,  if  that  was 
our  sole  objective,  be  reduced  as  low  as 
one  might  like,  even  to  sero. 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  moves  downward  toward 
approximately  4  percent — which  means, 
based  on  a  total  civilian  workforce  of 
about  85  million,  over  3  millicHi  m«i  out 
of  work — the  rate  of  inflaticm  starts  to 
rise  at  an  accelerating  pace.  To  stop  the 
inflation,  we  deliberately  choke  off  the 
expansion  of  the  economy  and  "disem- 
ploy"  a  large  number  of  people.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1969.  for  example,  the  un- 
employment rate  In  the  United  States 
was  3.5  percent.  The  administration, 
concerned  about  the  rising  rate  of  infla- 
tion, concluded  that  the  only  soluticm 
was  to  sacrifice  jobs  and  use  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  tools  to  increase  imem- 
ployment.  The  latest  figures,  those  for 
August  1971,  show  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6.1  percent — an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  workers  \n  the 
country  of  Just  over  2  million  men  in  the 
past  2  Vi  years. 

This  current — 1969-71— "recession"  is. 
according  to  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  "the  first 
synthetic  and  purposely  created  reces- 
sion in  our  history."  "  According  to  a  re- 
cent article  In  the  Washington  Post,  Dr. 
George  Shultz,  one  of  the  President's  key 
economic  advisers,  "has  always  said  pri- 
vately that  Mr.  Nixon  showed  great  cour- 
age in  permitting  him  to  plan  unemploy- 
ment." "  According  to  this  Post  article: 

He  held  out  to  the  la-st  in  the  hope  that 
the  mini -recession  he  had  created  would 
eventually  halt  Inflation." 

Even  after  2  Vi  years  of  failure,  he  was 
"still  arguing  for  a  little  more  time."*' 
Given  the  strong  convictions  of  Mr. 
Shultz,  Mr.  McCracken  and  others  that 
the  only  cure  for  inflation  is  a  stronger 
dose  of  vmemployment — a  burden  that 
falls  with  disproportionate  weight  on 
the  little  people,  the  nonwhltes,  the  older 
workers,  the  younger  workers,  and  the 
other  "marginal"  members  of  the  work- 
force— a  1 -percent  drop  in  the  overall 
level  of  employment  means  a  2-percent 
or  more  Increase  in  unemployment 
among  blacks,  for  example — it  is  a  fair 
surmise  that,  after  the  November  1972 
elections,  they  will  Mice  again  be  urging 
higher  rates  of  unemployment  as  the 
"cure"  for  Inflation. 

The  current  unemployment  rate  of  6.1 
percent  of  the  workforce — 5  million  men 
and  their  families  deprived  of  their  live- 
lihoods— is,  I  believe,  a  brutal  and  inhu- 
mane way  of  dealing  with  our  inflation 
problem.  It  is  currently  costing  us  ap- 
proximately $70  billion  per  year  in  lost 
output,"  money  that  we  should  be  using 
to  deal  with  poverty  and  all  the  other  so- 
cial ills  that  plague  this  Nation.  It  Is  also 
unnecessary. 

Infiatlon  is  of  two  broad  general  types. 
Mr.  President.  When  it  is  accompanied  by 
full  employment  of  both  the  available 
workforce  and  the  available  plant  ca- 
pacity, then  It  Is  of  course  plain  Uaat 
what  one  has  is  the  classical  "demsmd- 
pull"  variety  of  the  phenomenon — too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods — and 
the  traditional  tools  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
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tary  restraint  are  Indeed  the  apprc^ri- 
ate  remedies.  But  when,  as  in  1969-71. 
inflaticm  is  accompanied  by  widespread 
unemployment  and  idle  priant  capacity— - 
27  percent  of  our  plant  capacity  Is  cur- 
rently idle — it  should  be  clear  that  it  be- 
Icmgs  to  the  not-so-well-imderstood 
cost-push  species. 

The  "trade-off"  between  infiatlon  and 
imemployment,  Mr.  President,  arises 
principally  out  of  the  monopoly  ele- 
ments in  the  ectmomy.  Tlie  problem  can 
be  most  conveniently  visualized  by  imag- 
ining two  youngsters  sitting  on  opposite 
ends  of  a  see-saw.  one  rising  into  the 
air  as  the  other  is  lowered  closer  to  the 
ground.  The  height  of  their  respective 
trips  up  and  down  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  saw-horse  their  teeter-board  is 
sitting  on.  The  degree  of  monopoly  in  the 
economy  determines  the  height  of  the 
saw-horse.  If  there  was  no  mcwiopoiy  In 
the  economy — if  every  industry  was.  as 
the  economists  say.  "perfectly  competi- 
tive"— the  teeter-board — assuming  ade- 
quate fiscal  and  monetary  policy — would, 
by  definition,  be  sitting  very  near  to  or 
actualy  flat  on  the  groimd.  very  near  a 
zero  inflation  rate  and  a  zero  unemploy- 
ment rate.  As  the  economy  becomes  less 
and  less  ccwnpetltive,  however,  the  saw- 
horse  rises  higher  and  higher  above  the 
ground — zero  level.  For  one  of  the  boys 
to  reach  the  ground  now  mi  his  end  of 
the  board — zero  infiatlon  for  example — 
the  other  has  to  be  raised  very  high  Into 
the  air— say  a  10-percent  imemploy- 
ment rate. 

The  significance  of  the  antitrust  laws 
thus  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  fiscal 
smd  monetary  policy  can  only  tilt  the 
board  one  way  or  the  other,  antitrust 
can  lower  the  saw-horse  Itself.  By  reduc- 
ing concentration  in  the  Industries  that 
cause  cost-push  inflation  in  the  flrst 
place,  it  can  lower  both  ends  of  the 
teeter-board  at  the  same  time. 

The  kind  of  cost-push  Inflation  we 
have  In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  President,  is  not  caused  by 
movements  in  the  price  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  or  in  the  price  of  textile 
products.  It  is  caused  by  Increases  in  the 
price  of  the  products  sold  by  our  ma- 
jor concentrated  Industries,  particularly 
steel,  automobiles,  and  the  others  I  have 
referred  to  here.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  economists  specializing  in  the  mo- 
nopoly area,  there  are  two  features  of 
the  concentrated  Industries  that  link 
them  to  the  problem  of  inflation,  namely, 
a  "tendency  for  their  prices  to  be  more 
flexible  upward  than  downward,  and 
their  vulnerability  to  wage  Increase  de- 
mands rationalized  on  groimds  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  .  .  ."  "  As  he  summarizes  the 
problem: 

Once  substantial  wage  increases  have  been 
won  In  key  (concentrated)  industries  and  the 
prices  of  Industry  products  Have  risen,  in- 
flationary pressures  spread  as  other  unions 
attempt  to  emulate  the  Initial  example  and 
as  all  employee  groups  try  to  compensate 
for  Increased  costs  of  living  by  demanding 
still  higher  incomes." 

The  steel  industry  alone,  for  example, 
accounted  for  an  estimated  40  percent 
of  the  inflation  experienced  by  the  United 
States  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  auto- 
mobiles for  somewhat  less  than  half  of 
that  amount."  Let  loose  by  the  Presi- 


derifs  initial  "hands-off"  poUcy  in  1969. 
they  have  repeated  the  process  these 
past  2V2  years,  raising  their  prices  in  the 
face  of  declining  demand  and  causing 
the  administration,  in  an  effort  to  undo 
those  industries'  inflationary  work,  to 
put  more  than  2  million  additional  work- 
ers into  the  poverty  class. 

The  appropriate  policy  prescription  for 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
then,  is  one  described  recently  by  Chester 
Bowles,  head  of  OPA  during  World  War 

"Mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
limited  to  those  areas  where  the  competi- 
tive market  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
have  become  or  are  becoming  inopera- 
tive," which  requires,  in  turn,  'two  com- 
plementary and  mutually  reinforcing 
steps:  First,  the  Immediate  imposition 
of  mandatory  wage-price  controls  in  the 
most  concentrated  sectors  of  industry 
(most  of  which  are,  in  effect,  already 
operating  outside  the  market  system), 
and,  second,  the  vigorous  use  of  antitrust 
policy  to  help  promote  competitive  be- 
havior to  a  point  where  these  wage-price 
controls  can  be  relaxed  on  an  Industry  by 
industry  basis."  ** 

Substantively,  these  controls  would 
limit  increases  to  those  justified  by  gains 
in  productivity— and  would  be  manda- 
tory. With  inflation  under  control,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  could  then  be  used 
freely — without  fear  of  Inflation— to 
raise  total  spending  and  thus  restore  full 
employment. 

With  the  immediate— short-term — 
problems  of  infiatlon  and  unemployment 
both  under  control,  the  task  of  keeping 
them  that  way  would  then  be  under- 
taken: 

Vigorous  antitrust  action  against  partici- 
pants in  these  managed  markets  Is  an  im- 
portant elem«nt  in  the  selective  control  ap- 
proach which  I  have  proposed.  Only  as  eco- 
nomic concentration  In  key  industries  Is  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  competitive  market 
behavior  vigorously  reasserts  Itself  should  the 
government  eliminate  or  significantly  relax 
Its  mandatory  wage-price  controls.*' 

The  steel  and  automobile  industries, 
for  example,  would  "carry  the  keys"  to 
their  own  freedom  aroimd  with  them: 
the  controls  would  be  removed  any  time 
they  consented  to  deconcentrate  them- 
selves into  enough  firms  to  create  gen- 
uinely effective  competition — say  to  the 
point  where  the  four  largest  hold  no 
more  than  40  percent  of  their  respective 
industries. 

This  is  an  eminently  sound  approach 
to  the  "Phase  2"  problem  coming  up  in 
November. 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  on  monopoly  in  America 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  a  reduction  in 
concentration  in  our  important  indus- 
tries could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  at  least  the  following  effects: 

First.  A  lowering  of  prices  across  the 
board  to  the  consumer  by  perhaps  20 
percent  or  more,  thus  Immediately  In- 
creasing consimier  purchasing  power  or 
real  standard  of  living  by  that  amount. 

Second.  A  staunching  of  the  gigantic 
flow  of  unearned  monopoly  proflts  that 
America's  monopolists  and  oligopolists 
are  currently  "redistributing"  from  con- 
sumers to  themselves  each  year. 

Third.  A  dispersal  of  the  great  masses 
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of  economic  power  that  are  curreotly 
causing,  by  this  private  "redistribution" 
of  income  away  from  others  and  to  them- 
selves and  their  stockholders — and  their 
use  of  that  power  to  influence  our  legal 
and  political  processes — bo  much  social 
unrest  in  the  country. 

Poiulh.  A  significant  reduction  In  the 
incidence  of  poverty  in  the  country  and 
the  social  Illnesses — particularly  crime- 
that  poverty  Inevitably  spawns,  by  effect- 
ing a  fairer,  more  equitable  distribution 
of  income. 

Fifth.  A  further  reduction  of  poverty 
and  mxjustlfled  income  inequality  by  per- 
manently eliminating  the  inflation-un- 
employment dilemma,  the  black  box  of 
despair  we've  gotten  ourselves  into  that 
requires  us  to  keep  5  million  of  our  citi- 
zens out  of  work,  and  27  percent  of  our 
plant  capacity  Idle — at  a  cost  of  $70  bil- 
lion in  real  wealth  down  the  drain  each 
year — In  order  to  contain  an  inflation 
created  by  a  few  dozen  corporate  execu- 
tives. 

Sixth.  A  restoration  of  our  strength  in 
international  markets  by  this  increase  in 
the  competitiveness  of  our  industries  and 
the  resulting  lowering  of  their  prices. 

Seventh.  A  stimulation  of  the  inventive 
and  innovative  capacity  of  our  industries 
by  eliminating  the  high  concentration 
that  leads  them,  at  present,  to  conspire 
among  themselves  to  suppress  rather 
than  promote  innovations  that  would 
have  improved  the  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Eighth.  Last  but  hardly  least,  a  lessen- 
ing, by  removing  the  monopoly  profits 
that  make  such  uneconomic  practices 
possible,  of  the  racial  discrimination  In 
employment  that  so  tragically  gives  the 
lie  to  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity 
in  America. 

Mr.  President,  a  distinguished  panel  of 
economic  and  legal  experts  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  study  this  problem 
of  monopoly  in  America,  the  "White 
House  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Policy," 
Issued  a  detailed  report  of  Its  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  In 
1968."  Finding  that  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Deptirtment 
of  Justice,  have  refused  over  the  years 
to  use  the  existing  antitrust  laws  to  de- 
concentrate  our  major  monopolies  and 
oligopolies,  this  group  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  new  statute,  a  "Concen- 
trated Industries  Act,"  one  that  would 
make  it  the  affirmative  duty  of  those  two 
agencies  to  bring  deconcentratlon  suits 
against  all  major  "oligopoly  Industrie*," 
a  term  defined  in  the  proposed  statute 
as  an  Industry  first,  having  sales  of 
$500  million  or  more  and  second,  in 
which  the  four  largest  firms  had  ac- 
counted for  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
industry's  sales  for  a  designated  period 
of  years.  A  special  antltrmt  court  is  pro- 
posed to  hear  these  deconcentratlon 
cases.  And  a  "scale-economies"  defense 
is  provided:  Deconcentratlon  would  not 
be  ordered  if,  in  order  to  reduce  the  firms 
in  the  Industry  to  the  prescribed  level- 
no  firm  with  more  than  13  percent  ol 
the  industry's  total  sales — it  could  be 
shown  that  Inefficiencies  would  be 
created  and  consumer  prices  thus  in- 
creased. 

This  proposed  statute  Is,  on  the  wh(4e. 


a  sound  if  pertiaps  unduly  conservative 
one.  Its  "cut-off  point"  between  legal  and 
illegal  coocentratlon,  for  example,  four- 
flrm  shares  ot  70  percent  or  xoore.  is 
clearly  on  the  high  side.  A  voluminous 
body  of  economic  data  goes  to  the  point 
that,  whereas  collusion — price  fixing — 
may  not  even  be  necessary  in  order  for 
a  group  of  firms  to  impose  monopoly 
prices  when  four  of  them  control  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  market,  such  collu- 
sion is  rampant  in  the  intermedia4;e  oon- 
centratl<m  ranges  c€  tlcht  oligopoly, 
those  between  four-firm  shares  of  50  per- 
c«it  and  70  percent."  This  statute  would, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Shepherd's 
figures  on  current  concentration,  reach 
approximately  <Hie-thlrd  of  ail  U.S. 
manufacturing  even  in  its  present  form. 
That  is  to  say,  in  making  four-firm 
shares  of  70  percent  or  more  unlawful. 
It  would  reach  industries  that  currently 
account  for,  by  I>r.  Shepherd's  data,  34 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  output." 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  the  Con- 
centrated Industries  Act  drafted  by  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Pol- 
icy in  1968,  but  with  the  view  of  pr(H>os- 
ing.  if  further  study  confirms  my  present 
feeling  that  it  should  be  strengthened  in 
one  or  more  particulars,  appropriate 
amendments. 

It  is,  even  in  Its  present  form.  Mr. 
President,  a  landmark  bill,  one  that 
would  go,  I  believe,  a  long  way  indeed 
toward  restoring  economic  Justice  in 
America. 

One  further  point  shoiild  be  empha- 
sized here,  Mr.  President.  All  of  the  evils 
I  have  described  here  are,  in  my  view — 
and  in  that  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
scholars  in  this  area — already  Illegal  un- 
der existing  antitrust  law.  Ssction  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  ol  1890,  for  example, 
dflclares  It  unlawful  to  "mooopoUze"  any 
part  of  the  trade  or  commence  of  the 
United  States.  And  vlolatiooa  of  that 
statute  are,  by  Icmg-staadlng  Judicial 
interpretation,  also  violations  of  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  1914.  The  officials  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  these  two  statutes  have, 
however,  resolutely  refused  for  more  than 
half  a  century  to  bring  deconoentraticx) 
lawsuits,  contenting  thein£elves  with  an 
occasional  action  against  isolated  exam- 
ples of  price-fixing  and  coercive  acts  of 
one  businessman  against  another.  These 
officials  Insist  that,  absent  a  showing  of 
actual  collusion  on  price,  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  four  firms  gathering  50 
percent  or  70  percent  of  en  industry's 
sales  volume  into  their  hands  and  then 
exercising  that  monopoly  power  by  over- 
charging the  consuming  public  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  I  have  called  to  your  at- 
tention here  today. 

I  have  concluded,  therefore,  that,  de- 
spite the  apparent  adeqi&cy  of  the  ex- 
isting law  to  deal  with  monoix^  in 
America,  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  en- 
forced in  its  present  permissive  form. 
Qlven  the  well-knovra  ix)wer  of  the 
monopolies  to  influence  the  regulatory 
agencies  in  Washington,  fhere  Is  no  way 
to  get  relief  for  the  public  from  the  loot- 
ing involved  here  other  than  to  define  the 
evil  in  question  In  sharp  numerical 
terms  and  then  make  It  mandatory  for 
the  officials  involved  to  carry  out  the  <le- 
concentration  ordered  by  the  statute. 


Monopolies  have  ostensibly  been  lllega] 
in  America  since  1890,  Mr.  President.  For 
these  past  80  years,  however,  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  Just  one  mon  of  the 
long  list  of  our  broken  promises  to  our 
people.  Blight  decades  of  failure  to  honor 
the  key  promise  of  economic  democracy 
in  America  are  enough.  If  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  the  peoples  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  are  to  take  our 
boasts  of  economic  Justice  seriously,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  take  them  seriously  our- 
selves. I  would  lift  this  scourge  of  monop- 
oly and  the  corruption  it  brings  from  the 
backs  of  the  American  people  and  make 
our  country' the  real  economic  deixtocracy 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  it  to  be. 
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Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  cer- 
tain tables  in  connection  with  the  bUl 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Bill  To  Reduck  the  CoNncKTaATioN  or 
Industrial  Power  in  Cebtain  MAJticrrs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Concentrated  In- 
dustries Act". 

REDUCTION     OF     INDL'STRIAL     OONCiarniATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  structure  of  mar- 
kets which  appear  to  be  oligopoly  indus- 
tries. 

(b)  When,  as  a  result  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
a  market  appears  to  be  an  oligopoly  indus- 
try and  that  effective  relief  Is  likely  to  be 
available  under  this  Act,  he  shall  institute 
a  proceeding  under  section  4  of  this  Act  for 
the  reductloQ  of  concentration,  to  which  all 
firms  which  appear  to  be  oligopoly  flrma  in 
such  oligof>oly  Industry  shall  be  made  par- 
lies. 

(c)  The  Sjjeclal  Antitrust  Court  shall  en- 
ter a  Judgment  determining  whether  one  or 
more  markets  ere  oligopoly  industries,  and,  if 
so,  which  of  the  parties  are  oligopoly  firms 
In  such  oligc^x>ly  Industries. 

I  d )  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
voluntary  steps  looking  toward  reduction  of 
concentration,  no  alArmatlve  r«^lef  shall  be 
ordered  against  such  oligopoly  firms  for  a 
period  of  one  year  following  entry  or  affirm- 
ance of  such  Judgment. 


(e)  After  such  one-year  period,  ftirther 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  and  a  decree 
entered  providing  such  further  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  in  light  of  steps  taken  or 
initiated  during  the  one-year  period,  to 
achieve,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
not  In  excees  of  four  years,  a  reduction  of 
concentration  such  that  the  nmrket  share 
of  each  oligopoly  firm  in  such  oligopoly  in- 
dustry does  not  exceed  12%.  Such  decree  may 
include  provisions  requiring  a  party  (1)  to 
modify  its  contractual  relationships  or  meth- 
ods of  distribution;  (11)  to  grant  licenses 
(which  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
provide  for  pajrment  of  royal  tie*)  under,  or 
to  dispose  at,  any  patents,  technical  informa- 
tion, copyrights  or  trademarks;  and  (iU)  to 
divest  Itself  of  assets,  whether  or  not  such 
assets  are  used  in  an  oligopoly  industry,  in- 
cluding tangible  assets,  cash,  stock  or 
securities  (including  securities  in  existing 
firms  or  firms  to  be  informed ) ,  accounts 
receivable  and  such  other  obligations  as  are 
appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  business. 
The  decree  may  also  make  such  other  provi- 
sions and  require  such  other  actions,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
and  the  antitrust  laws,  as  the  court  shall 
deem  appropriate,  Includmg  any  provisions 
which  would  be  appropriate  In  a  decree  pur- 
suant to  the  antitrust  laws.  Such  decree  shall 
not  require  that  a  firm  take  any  steps  which 
such  firm  establishes  would  result  In  sub- 
stsjitial  loss  of  economies  of  scale. 

(f)  Four  years  after  entry  or  affirmance 
of  a  decree  pursviant  to  subsection  (e)  or  a 
further  decree  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
(f ) ,  the  Attorney  General  shall  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  whether  the  decree 
has  achieved  the  reduction  of  concentration 
referred  to  In  subsection  (e).  If  the  ootirt 
determines  that  such  reduction  has  not  been 
achieved,  It  shall  enter  a  ftirther  decree  or- 
dering additional  stei>s  to  be  taken. 

(g)  Any  decree  entered  piusuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  modification  on 
the  motion  of  any  party  according  to  the 
usual  principles  governing  decrees  in  equity. 

RECt7I.ATED    tKStrSTUXS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  action  may  be  brought  ptir- 
suant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  market  which  Is  subject  to  regulation 
with  respect  to  its  rates  and  charges  under 
such  Acts  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  unless,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  action,  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  complaint  In  such  action  shall  have 
been  furnished  to  the  agency,  commission, 
board,  or  body  vested  with  regulatory  power 
pursuant  to  any  of  the  Act*  envunerated,  and 
such  agency,  commission,  board,  or  body 
shall  not  have  disapproved  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action  within  90  days  after 
receipt  of  such  proposed  complaint  or  shall 
have  waived  disapproval. 

No  decree  In  any  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  may  require  divestiture  of 
any  assets  used  in  any  such  regulated  mar- 
ket, unless  such  agency,  commission,  board, 
or  body  shall  have  been  served  with  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  decree  and  shall  not  have 
objected  thereto  within  90  days  after  such 
service  or  shall  have  waived  objection.  No 
such  disapproval  or  objection  or  the  with- 
holding or  waiver  thereof  shall  be  considered 
to  be  either  an  adjudication  or  a  rule-mak- 
ing proceeding  for  purposes  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  6  of  title  8.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  Act  of  Congress  establlahlng  pro- 
cedural requiremenU  for  determinations  by 
any  agency,  commission,  board  or  body. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  brought  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  mar- 
ket (1)  In  which  maximum  prices  or  rates 
are  subject  to  direct  public  utility  regula- 
tion by  any  state,  municipal.  District  of 
Columbia  or  territorial  agency,  commlasion, 
board  or  other  body,  and  (11)  which  con- 
sists of  the  furnishing  of  electricity,  gas, 
water,  or  ttf  ephone  services,  without  the  con- 


sent of  each  such  agency,  commlasion,  board, 
or  body. 

PROCXDintZ 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  All  proceedings  under  this  Act 
shall  be  conducced  by  the  ^>ecla]  Antitrust 
Court  established  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  a  Judicial  distrlot  or  districts  de- 
termined by  the  cotirt  or  pursuant  to  rules 
established   by  the  court. 

(b)  The  Chief  Justice  shall  designate  cir- 
cuit Judges  and  district  Judges  to  serve  on 
the  Special  Antitrust  Court  for  purposes  of 
a  specified  proceeding  or  proceedings  or  for 
such  period  or  periods  of  time  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice shall  designate  one  such  Judge  as  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Special  Antitrust  Court.  Pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
by  panels  conslsrtlng  of  one  or  more  Judgee 
of  the  Special  Antitrust  Court  designated  by 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Special  Antitrust 
Court  or  by  a  Judge  or  Judges  designated  by 
the  Chief  justice  for  the  purpose.  Such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  In  effect  at 
the  time,  subject  to  such  additional  rules 
(Which  may  supersede  or  supplement  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure)  as  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Special  Antitrust  Court  for 
the  purposes  of  proceedings  under  this  Act. 

(c)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act, 
the  Special  Antitrust  Court  may  designate 
one  or  more  economists  or  other  persons  to 
serve  as  expert  witnesses  to  be  called  by  the 
court.  Such  witness  or  wltneeaea 

(I)  shall  be  furnished  with  all  evidence  in- 
troduced by  any  party; 

(II)  may  offer  additional  evidence  subject 
to  objection  by  any  party; 

(III)  shall  offer  analyses  of  the  Issues,  with 
particular  reference  to  relevant  markets; 

(Iv)  shall  recommend  appropriate  provi- 
sions for  decrees: 

(v)  shall  be  subject  to  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal. 

DEFIinTlONS 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act. 

(a)  "nie  term  "oligopoly  Industry"  shall 
mean  a  market  in  ^rtilch  

(I)  any  four  or  fewer  flnna  had  an  aggre- 
gate market  share  of  70%  or  more  during  at 
least  seven  of  the  ten  and  four  of  the  most 
recent  five  baee  years;  and 

(II)  the  average  aggregate  market  share 
during  the  five  most  recent  base  years  of  the 
four  firms  with  the  largest  average  market 
shares  dtiring  those  base  years  amotinted  to 
at  least  80%  of  the  average  aggregate  market 
share  of  those  same  Tour  firms  during  the 
five  preceding  base  years,  but  shall  not  In- 
clude any  market  in  which  the  average  aggre- 
gate sales  of  all  firms  dxtrtng  the  five  most 
recent  base  years  declined  toy  20%  or  more 
from  such  average  sales  during  the  preceding 
five  base  years. 

(b)  The  term  "oligopoly  firm"  shall  mean 
a  firm  engaged  In  commerce  whose  market 
share  In  an  oligopoly  industry  during  at 
least  two  of  the  three  most  recent  base  yean 
exceeded  15%. 

(c)  The  term  "firm"  shall  Include  eorpo* 
rations  and  associations  existing  umler  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  of  the  Territories,  any  SUte,  or  any  for- 
eign country,  and  shall  Include  any  emttty 
conlxoUlng,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  stich  a  corporation  or  aaaoda- 
tlon. 

(d)  The  tsnn  "market"  shall  mean  a  rele- 
vant economic  market,  appropriately  defined 
vrith  reference  to  geographic  area  (which  may 
be  the  United  States  or  another  geographic 
area)  and  product  or  service,  Indudlng  sales 
within  such  market  by  firms  located  outside 
the  geogn4>hlc  area.  If  aggregate  sales  in  the 
market  amounted  to  more  than  $800  mlUton 
during  ea<d!i  of  at  least  four  out  of  the  five 
most  recent  base  years. 

(e)  The  term  "market  share"  sball  msao 
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the  proportion  dt  %  firm's  sales  In  a  relevant 
market  to  all  sales  In  such  market. 

(f)  Tbe  term  "sales"  shadl  mean  annual 
grosB  sales,  gross  Income,  gross  receipts,  or,  if 
no  such  amount  is  applicable,  the  correspond- 
ing amount,  whichever  Is  largest,  as  set  forth 
In  reports  filed  by  a  firm  with  the  Securities 
and  Elzchange  Oommlsslon  pursuant  to  afc- 
tlon  13  or  section  16(d)  of  the  Securities  Sz- 
change  Act  of  1934,  or  tbe  largest  siKh 
emiount  which  would  have  been  reported  If 
section  13  or  section  lS(d)  of  the  SeciiriHes 
Exchange  Act  of  1034  were  applicable  to  •»- 
quire  reporting  by  such  firm  for  a  base  yflar 
of  its  gross  sales,  gross  income,  gross  receipts, 
or  a  corresponding  amo^lnt,  in  a  market,  a^ 
sales  in  a  market  shall  include  amouitts 
which  would  have  been  reported  but  for  itie 
fact  that  goods  or  services  were  both  peo- 
duced  and  consumed  by  tbe  same  Arm. 


(g)  The  term  "base  year"  shall  me&n  one 
of  the  ten  calendar  years,  tbe  moat  recent 
of  which  ended  more  than  six  months  and 
not  more  than  eighteen  months  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  any  proceeding  Is  Instituted 
punuant  to  section  2(b) . 

(h)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  shall  mean 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  ta-ade  and 
commerce  against  \inlawful  restraints  and 
monop<dlee."  approved  July  3.  1890.  as 
amended,  and  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  pvirposes."  approved  Oetoft>er  IB,  1914. 
as  amended. 

(i)  The  term  "coouneroe"  shall  mean  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District 
of  Colxunbla  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign 
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nation,  or  between  any  Insular  poeaeeslons  or 
other  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  between  any  such  possession 
or  place  and  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  or  tbe  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  any  Insular  pos- 
session or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sbc.  8.  Dlrsct  Appeal  to  Supreme  Court. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any 
party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Special  Anti- 
trust Court  established  under  this  Act  may 
appeal  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  from  any  final 
Judgment  of  the  Special  Antitrust  Court  im- 
der  section  2(c)  of  such  Act,  or  from  a  decree 
of  such  court  under  subsection  (f )  or  (g)  of 
such  section. 


Percant  of  national 

incoma  originating 

in  eacli  sector 


Sectors 


1950 


1967 


Emploif- 

meill, 

Mardi 

1961 

(thoti- 

undiO 


NumlMr  of  private  enterprises, 
1965  (tliousands) 


Sola 
proprie- 
torships 


Active 
partner- 
ships 


Activ  e 
corpo- 
ration s  I      Sectors 


Percent  of  national 

income  originating 

in  each  sector 


1950 


1967 


Employ- 
ment. 
March 
196« 
(thou- 
sands) 


NumlMr  of  private  enterprises, 
1965  (thousands) 


Sole 
proprie- 
torships 


Active 
partner- 
ships 


Active 
corpo- 
rations 


Agriculture,  forestry  and 

fisheries 7.3  3.4  3,517  3.225  128  28 

Mming  585  36  15  13 

Construction.   7.1  6.2  3. 3(B  705  58  113 

Manutaeturini 31.6  30.2  19  3<5  186  37  186 

Transportation 5.6  4  0  . 

Communication     1.4  2.0  4,265  297  18  60 

Electricity,  gas,  and  sanitary 

services.   1.6  2.0     .       


Wholesale  and  retail  trade.  17. 0           14.  8        13,  778 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

estate.   .  9.  1 

Services           -  9  0 

Government,  public  firms, 

and  rest  of  world 10,3 

Total 100,0          100.0 


10.8 
11.5 

15.  1 


3,036 
10.300 

12  215 

70  367 


1,854 

539 
2,208 


235 

249 
169 


440 

388 
188 


9.078 


914 


1.424 


Source:  Adapted  from  US    Bureau  of  the  Census,  StatiAical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1968,  (Washington,  DC     US.  Government  Pnnting  Office.  1B68)   Tables  464,  317,  and  682. 

TABLE  2.-PERCENTAGE  SHARES  OF  TOTAL  U.S.  MANUFAC- 
TURING VALUE-ADDED  IN  1966  THAT  OCCURRED  IN  IN- 
DUSTRIES OF  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OF  CONCENTRATION 


Or  Willium  G.  Shepherd,  Market  Power  and  Economic  Welfare  (Random  House,  1970),  p  70 


Shares  of  Value-added, 
according  to— 

Degree  of  concentration 
in  the  largest  four  firms 

Raw 

census 

concan- 

trition 

ratios. 

1958 

Raw 
census 
concen- 
tration 

Adiusted 

conMn- 

tralon 

raMDs, 

iKe 

90  to  100 

2.1 

2.0 

9.4 

4.1 

13.1 

7.3 

13.0 

22.5 

19.0 

7.5 

13.5 

38.0 

1.6 

2.4 

11.5 

5.8 

7.5 

13.6 

10.8 

27.2 

13.7 

5.9 

15.5 

42.4 

IJ.O 

80  to  89  

9.0 

70  to  79 

|o 

60  to  69 

111 

50  to  59  

14.7 

40  to  49 

14.7 

30  to  39 

1.7 

20  to  29 

1.1 

lOto  19 

13 

0to9...     

70  and  higher 

.4 

34fc0 

40  and  higher  .                .     . 

7*5 

Average  degree  of  concen- 
tration  

37.2 

39.0 

643 

Source:  Calculated  from  data  in  US.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  Concentration  Ratios  In  Manufacturing 
Industry.  1953,  pts'l  and  II.  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  GovarnmSnt 
Printing  Office,  1966);  and  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  "Valued- 
Shipment  Concentration  Ratios  by  Industry,"  Annual  Survey  of 
Manufacturers,  1966.  M66(AS)-8  (Washington,  D.C.:  QlS 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968) 

Or.  William  G.  Shepherd,  Market  Power  and  Economic  (Ras- 
dom    House,    1970),    p.     106. 


TABLE  3.-N0NC0MPETITIVE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES,  BY  CONCENTRATION  RATIOS,  1966 

Industry 

Share  of 

4  largast 

firms 

(1966) 

(percent,! 

Vahe 

adiM 

(19IE) 

(millioils) 

Locomotives  and  parts 

9S 
98 

9S 
98 
95 

$3  t 
US 

113 
715 

Razor  blades  and  raars 

Flat  glass .   

Aircraft  propellers  and  parts 

Primary  aluminum , 

Safes  and  vaults 

Aircraft  engines  and  parts 

95 
95 

'4 
2,715 

Electron  tubes,  receiving 

95 

244 

Share  of 

4  largest 

Value 

firms 

added 

(1966) 
(percent) 

(1966) 

Industry 

(millions) 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts 

94 

J15  54O 

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 

94 

1,43? 

Electric  lamps         .   . 

93 

495 

Pharmaceuticel  preparations . 

90 

3,44 
1,043 

Metal  cans    

90 

Soap  and  other  detergents 

Fibers,  organic  noncellulosic 

Fibers.  ceTlulosic  man-made 

90 

1,29' 

90 

1,30? 

90 

244 

Aircraft                                  .  .  . 

90 
90 

4,675 

Newspapers 

4.01? 

Cor.fputinj; and  related  machines... 

90 

2,828 

Steam  engines  and  turbines 

Picture  tubes,  cathode  ray 

Floor  coverings,  hard  surface.. 

90 

505 

89 

472 

89 

135 

Chewing  gum 

88 

177 

Carbon  and  graphite  products 

88 

175 

Primary  batteries 

88 

167 

Cereal  preparations        

87 

443 

Engine  electrical  equipment 

85 

753 

Glass,  other  pressed  and  blown 

85 

709 

Sanitary  paper  products 

85 

476 

Chocolate  and  cocea  products 

85 

180 

Steel  power  boilers 

82 

35n 

Cigarettes 

81 

1.483 

Blast  f urnKes  and  steel  mills 

80 

9  644 

Photographic  equipment 

80 

2,282 

Cement 

80 

839 

Aluminum  rolling  and  drawing 

80 

862 

Glass  containers 

80 
80 

763 

Primary  copper                        .     . 

363 

Pigments,  inorganic       .. 

80 

340 

Brick  and  structural  tile 

80 
80 

275 

Gypsum  products 

222 

Sewing  machines 

80 
79 

97 

Housenold  laundry  equipment 

156 

Household  vacuum  cleaners 

78 

156 

Internal  combustion  engines 

75 

1,075 

Transformers 

75 

584 

Pulp  mills 

75 

365 

Bread  and  prepared  flour 

75 

206 

Electrometallurgical  products 

74 

198 

H  ousehold  refrigerators 

72 

752 

Industrial  gases 

72 

363 

Explosives 

72 

255 

Tires  and  inner  tubes 

71 

1.768 

Transportation  equipment  hard- 

wire  

71 

700 

Mineral  wool 

71 
70 
70 

252 

Chemicals,  other  inorganic 

2.149 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 

2,057 

Construction  machinery 

70 

1,881 

Wire  drawing,  nonferrous 

70 

1.342 

Ball  and  roller  twahnp   .. 

70 
70 

871 

Bncuib,  crKkers.  anocookies 

713 

Industry 


Share  ol 

4  largast 

firms 

0966> 

(psicsnt) 


Value 

added 

(1966) 

(millions) 


Abrasive  products 

Typewriters 

Wet  corn  milling.  ..     

X-ray  apparatus  and  tubas 

Petroleum  refining         

Chemicals,  other  organic 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing.      

Elevators  and  moving  stairways 

Milk, fluid 

Periodkals. 

Radios  and  TV  receiving  sets 

Toilet  preparations  

Motors  and  generators  

Switchgear  and  switchboards 

Copper  rolling  and  drawing 

Industrial  controls. 

Surgical  appliances  and  suppliet 

Steel  shapes,  cold  finished 

Metals,  secondary  nonferrous 

Storage  batteries 

Rolling  mill  machinery 

Industrial  trucks  and  tractors 

Household  cooking  equipment 

Primary  zinc. . .  

Electron  tubes,  transmitting      ; 

Rubber,  synthetic  

Distilled  liquor. ..  

Steel  pipe  and  tube.         

Coal  tar  products,  intermediate 

Broadcasting  equipment 

Bread  and  related  products 

Plumbing  fiictures.  metal 

Paper  industries  machinery 

Source  Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd,  Market  Power  and  Economic 
Welfare  (Random  House.  197fl).  pp  274  281 . 


70 

K20 

70 

424 

67 

347 

67 

141 

S5 

4.082 

SS 

3,641 

65 

1,367 

S3 

236 

60 

2.232 

60 

1.706 

60 

1,675 

m 

1,675 

60 

1.366 

GO 

97? 

60 

898 

« 

719 

60 

467 

« 

307 

60 

293 

CO 

284 

CO 

260 

CO 

405 

GO 

254 

GO 

134 

57 

252 

91 

443 

55 

1,483 

55 

417 

57 

718 

SO 

4.855 

SO 

2,658 

47 

146 

37 

263 

TABLE  4.     MAJOR   AMERICAN    MARKETS   WITH   SUBSTAN- 
TIAL MARKET  POWER.  1968  (APART  FROM  UTILITIES) 


Markets  and  leading  firms 


Net  assets 
in  millions 


Approximate 

share  of 

these  firms 

In  relevant 

markets 

(percent) 


INDUSTRIAL 

Telephone  equipment 

Western  Electric J2.721 

Motor  vehicles . 

General  Motors 14,010 

Ford 8.953 

Chrysler 4.398 


80-90 
90-100 
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Markets  and  leading  firms 


Net  assets 

in  millions 


Approximate 

share  of 

these  firms 

in  relevant 

markets 

(percent) 


Markets  and  leading  firms 


Net  assets 

in  millions 


Computers 70-80 

IBM $6,743 

Heavy  electrical  equipment 70-80 

General  Electric 5,744 

Westinghouse 2. 271 

Petroleum  refining       .       .   .  40-50 

Standard  Oil  (N.J.) 16.786 

Texaco 8,687 

Gull 7,498 

Mot)il 6,872 

Iron  and  steel 50-60 

United  States  Steel 6,391 

Bethlehem 3,  060 

Armco 1,633 

Republic 1,608 

Drugs 70-80 

American  Home  Products 680 

Merck 488 

Pfizer 735 

Liliy 457 

Soaps,  etc 60-70 

P'octer  &  Gamble 1.612 

Colgate 531 

Lever 1 238 


Approximate 

share  of 

these  firms 

in  relevant 

markets 

(percent) 

60-70 


Markets  and  leading  firms 


Approximate 

share  of 

these  firms 

in  relevant 

Net  assets  markets 

in  millions        (percent) 


Industrial  chemicals . 

OuPont $3,289 

Union  Carbide 3,  209 

Dow 2.312 

Monsanto 1,895 

Aircraft  engines 90-100 

General  Electric 5,  744 

United  A irerett 1,358 

Aircraft 80-90 

Boeing 2,186 

McDonnell-Douglas 1,335 

General  Dynamics 866 

Flatglass 50-60 

P,P.G.  Indusfiries 1,095 

Libby-Owens-Ford 385 

Aluminum .  80-90 

Alcoa. 2, 192 

Kaiser 1,371 

Reynolds 1.197 

Copper .  60-70 

Anaconda  1,  685 

Kennecott- 1,541 

Phelps-Dodge 654 


Photographic  supplies 60-70 

Eastman  Kodak $2,565 

Tires  and  tubes 70-80 

Goodyear 2.377 

Firestone 1.883 

Uniroyal 1,121 

Photocopying 70-«) 

Xerox.. 906 

Dairy  products 60-70 

Borden  1.023 

National  Dairy 948 

Carnation 456 

Metal  containers 80-90 

American  Can 1.337 

Continental  Can 1,  073 

Cereals --  60-70 

General  Mills —  SOS 

Kellogg 266 

Soup 90 

Campbell 560 


Source:  Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd,  Market  Power  and  Economic 
Welfare  (Random  House,  1970).  p.  152-153. 


TABLE  5.-0IFFERENCES  IN  CONCENTRATION  AMONG  US.  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  GROUPS  IN  1966 


Industry  group 


Total  value 

added 

(billions) 


Group's 

4-firm 

weighted 

average 

concentration 

(percent) 


Food  and  kindred  products $24.9 

Tobacco  manufacturers.   1.9 

Textile  mill  products 8.0 

Apparel  and  related  products 9.2 

Lumber  and  wood  products 4.8 

Furniture  and  fixtures.- ..  4.0 

Paper  and  allied  products 9.4 

Printing  and  publishing 13.3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 22.8 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 4.7 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 6.3 


55.0 
83.0 
44.0 
23.0 
43.0 
34.0 
44.0 
56.0 
71.0 
68.0 
49.0 


Percent  of 

group's  value 

added  in 

industries 

with  4-firm 

concentration 

over  60  percen. 

37.0 
84.6 
10.6 
3.0 
2.3 
0 

13.8 
45.4 
77.0 
86.7 
32.4 


Industry  group 


Total  value 

added 

(billions) 


Group's 

4- firm 

weighted 

average 

concentration 

(percent) 


Percent  of 

group's  value 

added  in 

industries 

with  4-Rrm 

concentration 

over  60  percent 


31.  Leather  and  leather  products 12.4 

32.  Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 8.4 

33.  Primary  metal  indust.'ies 20.9 

34.  Fabricated  metal  products 15.8 

35.  Machinery 26.8 

36.  Electrical  machinery .   «.4 

37.  Transportation  equipment 29.2 

38.  Instruments  and  related  products.   ...  6.4 

39.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing.. . 4.3 

Total.. .- .  247.0 


44.0 
71.0 
75.0 
5L0 
55.0 
61,0 
83,0 
67,0 
48.0 


1.4 
70.5 
74.0 
25.0 
42.6 
50.8 
86.7 
50.5 
24.8 


60.0 


51.1 


Snurce   Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd.  Market  Power  and  Economic  Welfare  (Random  House.  1970),  table  7.2.  pp.  110-111. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insiuunce  Act  of  1968  to  suspend 
until  December  31,  1973,  the  provlalons 
making  flood  Insurance  covei"age  a  cxwidl- 
tion  of  Federal  disaster  assistance,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  date  by  which  an 
area  must  have  adopted  adequate  land 
use  and  control  measures  tn  order  to 
qualify  for  flcxxl  insurance  coverage  and 
the  date  as  of  which  the  existing  au- 
thority far  emergency  Federal  Imple- 
mentation of  the  progrtun  will  expire, 
and  to  provide  that  coverage  shall  be 
a\-ailable  under  the  national  flood  injsur- 
ance  program  for  all  residential  proper- 
ties. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  more 
effective  protection  under  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  law. 

In  recent  wedcs  many  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  ex- 
perienced extensive  damage  caused  by 
flooding.  Unfortunatrfy,  efforts  to  repciir 
the  damage  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
thwarted  by  an  obscure  provision  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act.  TTiis  pro- 
vision, called  the  nondupllcatioo  of  Fed- 
eral benefits,  penalizes  those  homeowners 
and  businessmen  who  did  not  buy  cover- 
age in  communities  where  the  Insurance 
has  been  available  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  national  flood  insurance  program 
was  established  imder  the  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  maJce 
available  limited  amounts  of  flood  in- 
surance to  property  owners  and  small 
businessmen  in  areas  certified  as  flood 
prone  by  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration. 

It  is  estimated  that  ahout  7,000  com- 
munities could  qualify  for  certiflcatlon 
as  flood  prone  areas.  But  only  720  com- 
munities have  been  certified.  Moreover, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  communities  ap- 
proved has  been  about  4  percent  per 
month. 

As  of  July  31.  1971,  approximately  73,- 
700  insurance  policies  had  been  Issued. 
In  August  of  1971.  the  total  number  of 
insurance  policies  issued  actually  fell  2 
percent,  to  a  level  of  approximately  72,- 
100  policies,  even  as  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating communities  rose  3  percent. 
In  New  Jersey,  following  the  recent  floods 
it  was  found  that  only  64  communities 
were  certified  and  only  6,000  policies  in 
those  areas  had  actually  been  taken  out. 

Such  limited  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram is  disappointing,  although  under- 
standable. The  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram is  hardly  3  years  ol±  I  am  advised 
by  private  insurance  experts  that  it  takes 
about  5  years  for  new  types  of  insurance 
to  become  generally  known  to  the  public. 

But  much  of  the  problem  lies  in  certain 
requirements  of  the  prtjgram  itself. 

Under  current  provisions  of  the  law. 
after  a  <x)mmunlty  has  enrolled  for  1 
year's  time  in  the  food  Insurance  pro- 


gram, Individuals  are  excluded  from  re- 
cei\1ng  financial  disaster  assistance.  As 
George  Bernstein,  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration,  recently  pointed  out: 

If  there  Is  a  liywe  since  the  individual  was 
eligible  for  the  coverage  and  he  has  failed 
to  purchase  It.  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Act.  that  person  is  denied  financial 
federal  disaster  redlef  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  have  purchased  the  federal  flood  in- 
surance. I  believe  this  provision  is  an  in- 
equitable provision,  it's  unenforceable  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  and  it  Is  detrimental  to  the 
long  range  purpose  of  the  flood  Insurance 
program  and  I  would  like  to  see  OJngreas 
repeal  It. 

This  is  a  forthright  statement  by  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator.  And 
we  can  see  the  injustice  reflected  statis- 
tically in  the  few  policies  purchased  and 
the  decline  in  policy  purchases. 

A  good  example  is  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth. N.J.,  where  the  recent  storms 
flooded  10,000  homes.  EUsatoeth  is  a  cer- 
tified community.  It  has  a  population  of 
112,000  yet  only  19  insurance  policies 
have  been  issued  under  the  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act.  Well  over  99  percent  of  the 
f amihes  in  Elizabeth  have  no  protectioo 
whatever.  Cases  similar  to  Elizabeth  ex- 
ist throughout  my  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  requires  a  2- 
year  suspension  of  nonduplication  of 
Federal  benefits  provision  of  the  Federal 
insurance  law.  This  suspension  will  be 
retroactive  to  enable  those  who  have  suf- 
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fered  to  apply  for  flnancial  disaster 
asfiifitance. 

A  second  provision  of  my  bill  will  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  period  of  time  within 
which  communities  must  adopt  land  use 
and  control  measures.  Without  the  ex- 
tension, communities  who  apply  for  cer- 
tification after  December  31.  1971,  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  sd- 
ready  implemented  flood  abatement  and 
control  procedures.  E^xtension  will  aQow 
communities  in  New  Jersey  and  the  other 
States  that  should  but  are  not  now  in  the 
flood  program  to  join  the  program  under 
the  relatively  simple  procedures  that  are 
currently  required  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose. In  my  own  State  at  least  277  com- 
munities should  be  certified  for  Federal 
flood  insurance  protection. 

A  third  provision  of  my  bill  will  broad- 
en the  insurance  coverage.  The  existing 
law  protects  only  dwelling  units  up  to 
four  families.  My  bill  will  allow  insurance 
coverage  for  all  residential  dwelling  imlts. 
Including  multlfamily  dwellings  such  as 
garden  apartments. 

Consistent  with  this  change,  my  bill 
will  add  to  the  present  $17,500  aggregate 
liability  for  any  dwelling  unit  and  $30,000 
for  any  structure  containing  more  than 
one,  $10,000  for  each  unit  of  housing  in 
excess  of  two. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  is  a  good  program.  It  provides  In- 
siirance  where  there  was  once  none.  But 
as  we  have  learned  by  experience,  it  needs 
revision  to  become  fully  effective.  The 
legislation  I  propose  will  provide  relief  to 
those  who  have  suffered  from  the  recent 
flood  disasters  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage wider  participation  in  the  future. 


ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2616.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  businesses  of 
organized  professional  baseball,  football, 
and  all  professional  sports.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KRVIN    INTEODUCI^    LCCtSLATION    TO    END    PBO 
SPORTS    MONOPOLIXS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  in  the  Senate  and  Congress- 
man Emawuel  Cellct  is  Introducing  in 
the  House  a  bill  to  remove  the  antitrust 
exemption  which  professional  football 
and  baseball  teams  have  enjoyed  in  this 
coimtry.  My  bill  would  simply  remove  the 
preferred  status  which  baseball  and  foot- 
ball have  enjoyed  by  placing  them  under 
the  same  antitrust  sanctions  applicable 
to  all  professional  sports.  My  bill  reads: 

8.  3616 
A  btU  to  provide  for  th«  application  of  the 
prohibitions    contained    In    the    Sherman 
Act  to  the  bvislncsses  of  organized  profes- 
sional team  sporte 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  otuI  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  aAd 
monopoUes",  approved  Jlily  3,  1B90  (36  Stat. 
a09,  as  amended;  16  U.8.C.  1  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section ; 

"Sxc.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  the  business  of  providing 


for  profit  public  games  or  contests  between 
any  team  of  professional  players  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  the  prohibitions  contained 
In  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  Act  " 

Src.  2.  This  Act  sball  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation are  detailed  in  a  statement  which 
I  made  before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  the  bill  to 
allow  the  merger  of  the  professitmal  bas- 
ketball leagues,  and  In  a  press  release 
which  Chairman  Celler  and  I  released 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ebvin  and  Celdeb  Ask  fob  End  to  Au.  Pro 

SPOBTS    MONOPOLIZS 

Washington,  D.C.  Sept.  30,  1971. — ^To- 
day Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  and 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Its  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Introduced 
legislation  to  end  the  antitrust  exemption 
which  professional  baseball  and  football  have 
enjoyed  in  this  country.  The  legislation 
would  remove  the  preferred  status  that  base- 
ball and  football  have  enjoyed  by  placing 
them  under  the  same  antitrust  sanctions  ap- 
plicable to  all  professional  sports. 

Ervln  and  Celler  charged  that  "too  often, 
the  sport  monopolies  come  crying  to  Con- 
gress for  special  legislation  because  they  feel 
that  the  health  of  professional  sports  Is  In 
the  national  Interest.  But  when  It  comes 
to  blacWisUng  and  throttling  player  nego- 
tiations, charging  high  prices  to  fans,  black- 
ing out  TV,  and  moving  franchises  at  will; 
the  sports  monopolies  act  with  the  greedy 
slnglemlndedness  of  a  child  reaching  In  a 
candy  Jar — more,  more  and  more.  There  is  no 
question,"  said  the  lawmakers,  "that  the 
same  abuses  that  prompted  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury are  at  work  among  the  sports  trusts 
today." 

Both  Ervln  and  Celler  decried  the  re- 
strictions which  professional  teams  Impose 
on  the  players  right  to  bargain.  "There  Is  no 
question  that  these  restrictions  are  the  only 
government  sanctioned  restraints  on  an 
individual's  right  to  bargain  to  sell  his  serv- 
ices emd  they  effectively  exclude  the  player 
from  the  free  enterprise  system.  The  re- 
strictions amount  to  serfdom."  they  contin- 
ued, "and  we  can  think  of  no  better  term  for 
the  team  owners  than  'czar'." 

Chairman  Celler  said  he  is  considering 
holding  hearings  on  the  entire  sports  field 
that  would  necessitate  a  careful  look  at 
all  team  finances,  including  the  tax  uses 
which  an  owner  makes  of  his  team.  Ervln  said 
that  the  Senate  Antitrust  hearings  on  the 
proposed  basketball  merger  which  he  is  cur- 
rently chairing  could  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude all  professional  sports. 

Statcmznt  or  Scnatob  8am  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  on 
S.  2373,  A  Bn.1.  To  MxBCK  the  PBorcasiONAi. 
Basiutbaix  LaAOTTCa 

Today  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  begins  hearings  oo  a  blU — 
S.  2373 — which  seeks  to  gain  Cbngressiooal 
apyproval  of  the  proposed  merger  of  the  na- 
tion's two  major  professional  ba-'ketball 
leac^ee — the  National  Basketball  Asaoclation 
and  the  American  Basketball  Aasodatlon 
Sp«ciacaUy,  this  legislation  wovUd  exempt 
tbe  merger  of  two  or  mors  profeaslonal 
basketball  leagues  from  our  nation's  anti- 
trust laws. 

Many  years  ago  the  term  "chattel"  was 
used  to  denote  the  legal  status  of  slaves. 
That   Is,   they   were   oonstdered   a   type   of 


chattel  which  was  owned  as  a  place  of  furni- 
ture or  Uvestock  was  owned.  This  use  of  the 
term  "ohattel"  applied  to  human  beings  and 
the  condition  It  stands  for  are  so  abhorrent 
that  we  dont  even  like  to  acknowledge  that 
they  ever  existed.  Yet,  in  a  real  senae  that 
Is  what  these  heanngs  are  about  today- 
modem  peonage  and  the  giant  sports  trusts. 

CKNXEAI.   BACKOBOITND 

The  clearly  stated  objectives  of  our  na- 
tion's antitrust  policy  over  the  years  and  the 
uneocnpranlilng  language  of  Sections  1  and 
2  of  the  Sherman  Aot,  {riaoes  a  heavy  bonlen 
on  those  who  wo\ild  grant  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption to  prtsf  esslonal  basketbcOl  to  enabto 
the  merger  of  the  NBA  and  ABA.  Spedfloal- 
ly.  Section  1  of  the  Act  provides  that: 

Every  oontract,  ootnblnatlon  in  the  form 
of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  re- 
straint of  trade  or  oommeroe  among  tbe  sev- 
eral states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  Illegal.  Every  person  wtio 
shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  la 
any  such  oomblnatlon  or  conspiracy,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  .  .  . 
and  Section  2  provides  that: 

Every  person  who  shail  monopolize,  or  at- 
tempt to  XDoaapoMziB,  or  oocnblne  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monop- 
olize any  jjart  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  states,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  mis- 
demeanor .  .  . 

With  the  notable  exception  of  major  league 
baseball,  all  professional  team  sport*  are 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  the  case  of  baseball,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1923  that  professional  base- 
ball was  "not  a  subject  of  commerce"  and 
thereby  was  exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws 
(Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  v.  Na- 
tional League,  259  U.S.  200) .  This  Interpreta- 
tion was  tested  again  in  1953  In  Toolson  v. 
NY.  Yankees  (346  U.B.  366)  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  overturn  the  earlier  decision. 
In  doing  so  the  Court  took  the  position  that 
the  Congress,  not  the  Court,  should  decide 
whether  or  not  professional  baseball  should 
be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Despite  this  ruling,  the  Courts  in  subse- 
quent cases  ruled  that  neither  professional 
basketball  nor  football  could  be  considered 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws.  In  1966  the 
Federal  DUtrlct  Court  ruled  In  Washington 
Professional  Basketball  Corp.  v.  National 
BasketbaU  Association  (147  F.  Supp.  164,  BS>. 
N.T.  1966)  that: 

(The)  business  of  professional  basketball 
conducted  on  a  multlstate  basis,  coupled  with 
the  sale  of  rights  to  televise  and  broadcast 
games  for  Interstate  transmission  is  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  states  within 
the   meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

FoUowlng  this  opinion  involving  profes- 
sional basketball,  which  was  not  appealed  to 
a  higher  court,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1067 
in  Radovich  v.  National  rootball  League  (363 
U.S.  443)  held  that  professional  football  like- 
wise could  claim  no  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  Consequently,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  professional  basketball  wUl  be 
In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  if  the  NBA 
and  ABA  consummate  a  merger  without  Con- 
gressional approval  of  an  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. 

In  1966.  the  Congress  approved  legislation 
authorlfllng  the  merger  of  the  American  and 
National  Football  Leagues.  However,  when  we 
study  the  legltfatlve  history  ot  that  scUon. 
the  oonoluslon  is  unnUstakable  that  the 
measure  was  railroaded  through  the  Ood- 
gress.  The  Senate  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  the  bUl  did  not  hold  hearings 
and  the  Mil  was  eubeequently  passed  by  the 
Ssnats  without  dsbate.  The  House  Judiciary 
Ooounlttse  did  hold  hsarlngs;  bovwer.  the 
Committee  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the 
many  significant  antitrust  Issues  raised  by 
the  pro-football  merger  bill.  The  bill  subse- 
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quently  passed  the  House  as  a  rider  on  a  reve- 
nue measure. 

I  deeply  htqw  that  Congress  will  not  fol- 
low the  precedent  It  set  in  Its  handling  of 
the  pro-footbaU  merger  question.  This  Com- 
mittee plans  to  conduct  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  before  final  acrtlon 
is  taken  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  pro- 
posed basketball  merger  bill.  The  common 
draft  and  the  option  clause  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  merger  are  Issues  concerning 
the  economic  enslavement  of  professional 
basketball  players,  and  are  too  important  for 
such  ephemeral  treatment  as  was  aooorded 
the  football  merger. 

The  merger  of  the  bsskstbaU  leagues  has 
been  the  subject  of  heated  cMitroversy  be- 
tween th«  owners  and  the  players.  The  own- 
ers contend  that  the  abeence  of  a  merger 
would  seriously  threaten  the  future  and  eoo- 
nomlc  well-being  of  pro>basketball.  given 
the  continuation  of  the  cuireixt  bidding  war 
being  engaged  In  by  both  leagues  for  player 
talent.  The  players,  on  the  other  hand,  argue 
that  the  merger  Is  antl-oompetltlve  and 
thereby  violates  the  clear  lnt«nt  of  our  na- 
tion's antitrust  laws.  And  most  important, 
the  players  argue  that  the  merger  and  the 
resulting  common  draft  and  option  clause 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  current  healthy 
market  situation  where  they  can  In  the  ^irlt 
of  fair  and  open  competition  sell  their  skUls 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Given  these  conflicting  points  of  view,  the 
players  of  the  NBA  filed  an  antitrust  suit. 
Robertson  v.  National  Basketball  Association, 
In  April  1970,  contending  that  the  proposed 
merger  between  the  NBA  and  ABA  should  be 
blocked  because  (1)  such  a  merger  of  two 
separate  and  Independent  leagues  would  con- 
stitute the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  thereby 
enabling  the  new  28-team  league  to  control, 
re^^late  and  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
professional  league  basketball  shall  be  played 
In  the  United  States;  and,  (2)  becaiise  such 
a  merger  wotild  speciflcaUy  eliminate  cocn- 
petltlon  in  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of 
player  personnel. 

Upon  hearing  the  argiunents  of  both  sides, 
the  Cotirt,  In  eeeence,  ruled  that  a  merger 
between  the  two  leagues,  without  the  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  Congress,  would  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws.  Nevertheless,  the 
court  did  agree  to  allow  the  ABA  and  NBA 
to  resimie  (1)  merger  negotiations;  and,  (2) 
any  other  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  possible  Congressional  action  on 
the  matter. 

Based  on  the  facts  we  have  l)e!Iore  us  today, 
I  am  compelled  to  take  the  position  that  the 
Congress  should  not  honor  the  professional 
basketball  leagues'  request  that  they  be 
exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  consununatlng  a  merger. 

THE  COIAMON   DSATT 

The  highest  value  of  civilization  Is  freedom. 
One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  otir 
freedom  is  the  freedom  to  oontract.  One  of 
the  liberties  granted  to  Americans  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  was  the  right  to  engage  in 
freedom  of  contract,  and  the  14th  Amend- 
ment which  states  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  protects  the  freedom  of 
contract  fmn  tmpalnnent  by  the  States. 

However,  S.  237S  would  authorize  profes- 
sional basketball  teams  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  which  basketball  players 
could  only  negotiate  a  contract  with  one  par- 
ticular team.  The  common  draft,  as  It  Is 
called,  is  agreed  to  by  the  merged  league  and 
the  players  are  split  up  and  assigned  to 
teams  In  the  absence  of  the  persons  to  be 
affected  by  the  agreement  and  without  their 
knowledge  and  consent.  Thus,  S.  2373  pro- 
poses to  rob  every  man  In  America  who  poe- 
sesses  skill  in  basketball  of  the  right  to  sell 
his   skiU   to  ths   highest   blddsr   on   a  free 


market  and  negotiate  a  contract  with  any- 
body who  desires  to  pxirchase  his  athletic 
skill. 

S.  2373  would  not  affect  the  freedom  to 
contract  as  to  lawyers  or  boxers.  Lawyers 
would  atlll  have  the  right  to  make  free  con- 
tracts and  sell  their  legal  services  for  what 
they  were  worth.  I^e  same  thing  would  ap- 
ply to  prlseflghtcrs,  doctors,  businessmen 
and  other  wage  earners. 

To  my  mind,  this  common  draft  which  the 
professional  basketball  teams  are  asking  for 
today  would  be  comparable  to  the  newspaper 
profession  deciding  that  a  college  journalism 
graduate  could  either  work  for  the  newspa- 
per in  Anchorage.  Alaska  at  the  salary  of- 
fered or  not  work  at  all. 

This  common  draft,  of  course.  Is  done  so 
that  bonuses  and  other  inducements  which 
the  professionals  offer  for  talent  may  be  kept 
at  a  minimum.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  Institution  of  the  com- 
mon draft  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  Is 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  owners. 

OPTION    CLATTSES 

In  their  dealings  with  their  players,  base- 
ball and  football  both  have  reserve  clauses 
or  option  clauses  which  bind  the  players  to 
that  team  and  prevent  them  from  bargain- 
ing With  another  team  for  their  services.  The 
reserve  clause  in  baseball  Is  the  worst  and 
the  normal  contract  for  that  sport  contains 
a  renewal  clause  which  allows  the  club  man- 
agement to  renew  the  player's  contract  for 
one  year.  In  this  contract,  the  owner  can  de- 
mand a  salary  decrease  of  20  percent  and  the 
player  can  either  sign  or  not  play  for  anyone. 
If  he  signs,  the  new  contract  contains  a  new 
renewal  contract  and  thus  the  club  has  a 
perpetual  option  on  bis  services. 

The  contracts  used  in  football  do  not  bind 
outright  the  player  to  the  team,  but  there 
Is  an  cation  contract  of  one  year.  The  player 
can  play  out  his  option  with  a  salary  reduc- 
tion of  only  10  percent,  and  the  new  contract 
does  not  contain  a  renewal  clause.  However, 
the  by-laws  of  the  football  leagues  state 
that: 

"Whenever  a  player,  becoming  a  free  agent 
in  such  manner,  thereafter  signs  a  contract 
with  a  different  club  in  the  League,  then  .  .  . 
the  Commissioner  may  name  and  then  award 
to  the  former  club  one  or  more  players  from 
the  active,  reserve  or  selection  list  (includ- 
ing future  selection  choices)  of  the  acquir- 
ing club  as  the  Conmilssloner,  In  bis  sole 
discretion,  deems  fair  and  equitable;  and  any 
such  decision  by  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive."  (Art.  XIII,  Sec.  8  NFL 
Constitution) 

A  writer  for  the  Maine  Law  Review  last 
year  concluded  that  the  Commissioner's 
charges  or  mandatory  compensation  for  such 
bargaining  by  the  players  were  so  great  that, 
"Few,  if  any,  football  players  have  been  suc- 
ceesful  In  playing  out  their  options  and  mov- 
ing to  another  club.  Tbt  end  restilt  Is  that 
the  option  clause  in  football  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  reserve  clause  of  baseball  be- 
cause the  player  is  still  tied  to  the  club  with 
which  he  first  negotiated." 

If  S.  2373  Is  debated  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  plan  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  common 
draft  and  the  option  clause  as  used  by  foot- 
ball and  baseball  by  offering  amendments 
dealing  with  these  matters. 

If  the  merger  of  the  two  basketball  leagues 
goes  through,  the  basketball  players  will  find 
themselves  In  the  same  position  as  the  foot- 
ball players.  Tliat  Is,  they  wUl  be  perpetuaUy 
tied  to  one  club.  However,  ths  prtq^osal  by 
the  attorneys  for  the  basketbsll  owners  con- 
tains an  even  more  subtle  element  to  pre- 
vent player  bargaining  with  teams  than  the 
football  agreement.  Senator  Kucbel,  In  his 
statement  for  the  merger,  has  propossd  that 
the  basketball  owners  will  have  an  "inde- 
pendent"   arbitration    psnel    determine    the 


compensation  which  a  team  wUl  receive  If 
a  former  player  signs  with  another  club.  The 
fact  remains  that  there  will  be  a  mandatory 
compensation  factor  Involved  If  a  player 
leaves  bis  team  .after  playing  out  his  oon- 
tract; thus,  an  element  of  the  perpetual 
ownerahlp  of  a  player  by  his  original  .-ilgner 
is  still  with  us.  The  price  that  an  acquiring 
team  will  have  to  pay  Is  unknown  as  it 
would  only  be  determined  after  the  player 
signs  his  new  contract.  This  unluiown  factor 
will  have  to  discourage  a  team  from  signing 
any  free  agents.  In  short,  there  Is  ik>  Induce- 
ment to  trade  In  the  new  pn^xisal  and  the 
teams  wlU  still  boycott  any  team  member 
that  holds  himself  out  as  a  free  agent.  There- 
fore, even  under  the  basketball  owners'  pro- 
posal, the  players  find  themselves  compara- 
ble to  the  medieval  serf  who  was  bound  to  the 
land. 

Of  course,  even  with  the  proposal  of  ths 
basketball  owners,  there  U  still  the  problem 
of  potential  "blacklisting"  by  the  league 
owners'  joint  addon.  Also  the  common  draft 
remains  which  limits  a  youth  out  of  college 
to  bargaining  with  only  one  club  or  not 
playing,  and  the  assignment  of  contracts 
which  could  send  a  player  far  from  his  home 
and  require  that  that  he  play  there  or  not 
practice  his  profession. 

So  what  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  do 
Is  to  sanction  a  oooxman  draft  of  all  playen 
when  they  become  eligible.  In  the  draft,  one 
team  gete  the  righta  to  eauA  player,  and  ttoat 
player  can  only  negotiate  with  that  team 
or  not  play.  Alter  the  player  signs,  then 
he  will  have  to  sign  with  the  same  club 
unless  another  club  bids  for  his  services.  Be- 
cause the  proposal  of  the  tsiskethaU  owners 
stai  contains  a  mandatory  compeaoatlon 
factor,  there  will  be  no  Incentive  for  the  other 
owners  to  bargain  for  the  services  of  the 
pUyer  and,  practically  speaking,  he  will  have 
to  bargain  with  his  club  or  none.  If,  dxutng 
his  service  with  his  club,  he  Is  traded  to 
another  club  across  the  country,  he  wLU  have 
to  pull  Mip  his  roots  and  go  or  not  be  allowed 
to  practice  his  profession.  In  no  other  work 
in  this  country  Is  this  practice  of  selling  ucniia 
allowed.  If  a  salesman  or  any  businessman  is 
transferred  to  another  dty  by  hla  owner,  he 
can  still  quit  and  bargain  with  other  ootn- 
panles  in  his  home  area  and  practice  his 
trade  if  he  secures  employment. 

PtrSLIC    DTnJTT    STATUS   or    lODlGED 
BASKETBAU.   LBACDES 

The  owners  of  the  professional  baekeitiball 
leagues  are  ««iriT\g  for  what,  I  believe,  is  the 
biggest  financial  giveaway  In  this  country 
since  the  SST  was  proposed.  If  the  owners 
truly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  thean  to  operate  as  a  monopoly,  and 
COJigress  passes  S.  3373,  I  shall  propose  an 
amendment,  which  legislative  counsel  is  pres- 
ently preparing,  to  create  a  Federal  Oo«n- 
mlssloner  of  Athletics  to  regulate  all  major 
profeaslonal  sports — baseball,  football, 
hockey  and  basketball.  If  Congress  a<uthorlzes 
this  merger,  it  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine suoh  things  as  rates  of  return,  ticket 
prices,  territories,  and  It  Should  supervise 
the  dtraft  of  new  j^ayers.  Public  utUltles  In 
this  country  enjoy  a  nxxaopoly  situation. 
Electric  companies,  gas  oompanlee  and  tele- 
phone oompanles  are  all  regulated  by  the 
government  In  exchange  for  the  government 
granting  thwn  monopoly  status.  The  atrlines, 
radio  and  television  are  all  regulated  In  ex- 
change for  a  government  license.  If  the  own- 
ers of  profeaslonal  sports  teams  ask  to  be 
treated  as  a  monopoly,  ttaey  should  expect 
government  regulation.  Otherwise  the  Fed- 
eral government,  without  any  su-lngs.  is  giv- 
ing a  handful  of  extremely  rloh  men  millions 
ot  doUsrs  and  giving  them  the  right  to  drop 
chalos  snxmd  ths  neck  of  every  professional 
baksetball  player  and  every  potential  player 
in  this  country. 
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WASHDrCTON,  D.C. A   CASEBOOK  STUDY   OF   THX 

MONOPOLIXa    AT    WOBIC 

I  beileve  that  an  examination  of  sports  In 
Washington  points  up  the  evils  of  the  big 
sports  monopolies.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  the 
people  of  Washington  are  In  danger  of  being 
disenfranchised  from  professional  sports  by 
the  big  monopolistic  owners.  As  far  as  foot- 
ball is  concerned,  every  home  game  Is  sold 
out  and  season  tlclcets  are  bringing  scalpers 
prices  of  two  and  three  hundred  dollars  each. 
Yet.  because  of  the  football  merger,  the 
monopolists  wUl  not  allow  the  sold-out  games 
to  be  televised  In  this  city.  All  this  takes 
place  whUe  the  Redskins  football  team  use 
a  United  States  government  stadium  and 
allow  big  corporations,  hotris  and  Individuals 
to  own  tremendous  blocks  of  tickets  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  little  mskn  for  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  be  protecting  the  sport.  If  S. 
2373  passes,  I  plan  to  support  Senator  Prox- 
mlre'8  bill,  S.  1521,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
basketball  merger  bill  which  will  prevent  the 
blackout  rule  from  applying  when  there  is  a 
sellout. 

The  city  of  Washington  has  one  of  the 
largest  black  populations  of  any  city  in  this 
country.  Also,  if  you  have  seen  any  profes- 
sional all-star  basketball  games  recently,  you 
can't  help  but  acknowledge  that  the  sport  Is 
dominated  by  black  athletes.  Thus.  It  would 
seem  natural  that  Washington  would  have  a 
professional  basketball  team  for  the  city  to 
take  pride  In.  Well.  Washington  did  have  a 
team  but  its  owner.  Earl  Foreman,  was 
bought  out  by  ag^reement  of  the  two  leagues 
and  he  moved.  As  a  part  of  the  proposed 
merger  agreement  between  the  two  leagues 
which  I  have  In  my  poseesslon,  Mr.  P^jreman 
is  to  be  given  $1,760,000  for  leaving  the  city: 
and  no  team  other  than  the  Baltimore  Bul- 
lets can  play  In  the  nation's  capital  because 
It  Is  In  their  territory.  The  owner  of  the 
Bullets,  Mr.  Abe  PoUln,  who  Is  with  us  today, 
contended  recently  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sept.  8  that  the  nation's  capital  Is  logically 
within  his  franchise  area  of  75  miles,  and 
when  asked  by  the  reporter  if  he  would  flght 
to  keep  another  team  from  coming  here,  he 
was  able  to  answer  with  the  assurance  of  a 
potential  monopolist:  "Certainly,  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  are  only  40  miles  apart 
and  I  consider  this  within  my  franchise 
rights."  So.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  sanc- 
tify the  exclusion  of  professional  basketball 
from  Washington.  Can  this  be  good  for  the 
sport,  the  fans,  or  for  anyone  other  than  the 
pocketbook    of   the    owners   of   the    Bullets'' 

I  understand  that  the  Bullets  might  play 
a  few  games  in  College  Park,  Maryland,  as  a 
sop  to  the  District;  but  I  believe  that  cheer- 
ing for  another  city's  team  is  about  as  ex- 
citing as  "kissing  your  sister"  and  how  Is  the 
city's  working  man  going  to  afford  that  trip 
to  Maryland. 

Concerning  baseball,  which  enjoys  a  mo- 
nopolistic position,  we  are  still  not  sure  If 
economic  necessity  will  force  the  Senators  to 
leave  Washington.  Negotiations  are  going  on 
but  the  primary  reason  that  the  team  is  los- 
ing money  was  the  high  price  the  Senators 
had  to  pay  several  years  ago  to  Join  the  base- 
ball trust. 

So  much  for  our  nation's  capital  and  sportst 

BASKXTBALX    PINTERS    BAUtKOM 

Those  desiring  the  basketball  merger  cite 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  professional  bas- 
ketball players  as  destroying  the  leagues.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  If  a  basketball  player 
Is  good  enough  he  shoxild  be  paid  the  highest 
price  that  bidders  for  his  services  are  willing 
to  pay.  I  do  not  believe  that  contracts  for 
player  services  will  rise  indefinitely  l>eyond 
what  a  team  can  pay.  If  they  get  too  high  the 
teams  will  Just  stop  bidding  beyond  what 
they  are  able  to  pay  and  the  economic  force 
of  the  marketplace  will  cause  an  adjustment. 
But  simply  to  say  that  salaries  are  too  high 


Is  to  Ignore  the  freedom  to  bargain  which  our 
economy  allows  to  those  who  are  selling  per- 
sonal services,  and  that  Includes  everyone 
who  la  Belling  personal  services — doctors,  law- 
yers. Indian  chiefs,  ditch  diggers,  and  prize 
fighters. 

Actually,  professional  basketball  salaries 
are  higher  than  that  for  other  B{)orts,  but  this 
Just  confirms  my  belief  that  the  monopolistic 
conditions  which  exist  In  other  sports  keep 
the  salaries  of  professional  athletes  below 
what  they  should  be.  Also,  basketball  Is  draw- 
ing Increasingly  more  fans  and  basketball 
players  play  nxore  games  with  less  personnel 
Involved   than  professional  football   players. 

Everyone  can  uae  figures  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  but  the  rise  In  players' 
salaries  makes  a  very  Interesting  comparison 
with  the  Uicreaae  in  the  value  of  profesetofial 
basketball  teem  fraxLchlses.  For  ex&nxple,  troax 
Mr.  Nathan's  testimony  today  we  find  that 
the  average  salary  of  the  3  highest  players 
in  the  NBA  for  1067-1966  was  »67.000  and 
in  1970-71  this  rose  to  (93.000.  or  sua  increase 
of  61  percent.  The  average  salary  of  the  rest 
of  the  players  has  gone  from  tl7,000  to 
$33,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  94  percent. 

But  the  salary  figures  have  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Increase  in  the  sports  franchises. 
The  value  of  the  Boston  Celtics  as  meas- 
ured by  purchase  prices  went  from  2.8  million 
In  1968  to  6.2  million  dollars  in  1969,  which 
Is  an  Increase  of  121  percent.  TTie  value  of 
the  Houston  Rockets  basketball  team  has 
gone  from  1.7  million  In  1967  to  5.7  million 
In  1971  which  is  an  increase  of  235  percent. 
Thus,  the  players  earnings  are  really  Just 
keeping  pace  with  the  value  of  the  clubs. 

One  of  the  most  telling  reasons  that  a 
professional  athlete  should  receive  high  com- 
pensation Is  the  short  duration  of  his  play- 
ing career.  Elxcellent  players  like  E^arl  Monroe 
and  Ous  Johnson  of  the  Baltimore  Bullets 
constantly  perform  with  the  fear  tha/t  their 
battle-scarred  legs  will  give  away.  Just  this 
Sept.  10  there  was  a  story  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  about  a  knee  Injury  ending  the 
career  of  a  player,  Henry  Logan,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Squires.  He  had  had  six  operations  on 
bis  knee  and  had  only  played  two  seasons 
of  professional  ball.  (See  exhibit  A)  To  my 
mind,  the  climate  these  young  men  are  com- 
pensated for  playing  under  Is  like  that  of  a 
highly  skilled  surgeon  performing  his  dally 
op>eratlons  with  the  fear  that  the  operation 
could  crush  the  hands. 

Also,  as  Judge  MacMahon  said  in  the  Rob- 
ertson cfkse,  .  .  youth  passes  away  and 
consequently,  basketball  players  have  limited 
professional  careers."  In  other  words,  these 
players  are  not  receiving  theee  high  salaries 
for  life  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor  could  expect 
to  do,  but  for  only  a  few  years  are  they 
compensated  for  their  primary  life's  work 
before  they  are  then  dumped  back  Into  so- 
ciety absent  their  skills.  Nowhere  Is  the  Short 
duration  of  an  athlete's  playing  life  given 
colder  or  more  clinical  treatment  than  in 
the  owner's  Income  statement.  There  they 
are  treated  as  capital  aosets  and  depreciated 
as  a  car  or  a  machine  with  a  useful  life  of 
5  years. 

TIIX     MONOPOLY     AND     m.XVTaiON 

One  interesting  asiiect  of  this  basketball 
merger  Is  that  the  television  networks  will 
be  dealing  with  only  one  league  and  that 
league  will  be  able  to  offer  a  station  the 
monopoly  rights  to  Its  games,  "nua  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  broadcast  rights  tre- 
mendously and  will  put  the  league  In  such  a 
strong  poslUon  In  dealing  with  the  TV  sta- 
tions that  It  mlgbt  be  well  for  Congress  to 
pKmder  &n  antitrust  exemption  for  the  varl- 
oiM  television  companies  In  order  that  they 
might  combine  to  bargain  with  the  mighty 
Basketball  Trust.  Also,  since  competing 
league  broadcasts  will  be  eliminated,  there 
will  be  less  choice  for  the  television  viewer. 


riKAjfCiAi.    posmoif    or    BASKXiaAU.    clttbs 

As  I  have  read  the  statements  of  the  own- 
ers, there  seems  to  be  one  main  reason  cited 
for  the  merger — basketball  teams  are  losing 
money.  In  the  first  place.  I  dont  believe  that 
the  losses  are  as  great  as  the  owners  say.  All 
the  basketball  teams  are  allowed  to  treat  their 
players  as  capital  assets  and  the  owners  can 
dep^vclate  their  value  as  measured  by  bo- 
nuses and  training  costs  over  five  years  after 
original  signing.  When  a  new  owner  buys  a 
team,  he  receives  In  return  for  his  purchase 
price  (1)  an  exclusive  contract  to  play  in  a 
GpeclOed  area,  (2)  player  contracts,  and  (8) 
the  right  to  play  in  a  certain  stadium.  For 
accounting  purpoeee,  the  team  assigns  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  purchase  price  to  the 
players'  contracts  and  depreciates  them.  The 
dramatic  effect  this  depreciation  allowance 
can  have  on  earnings  is  shown  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Seattle  Supersonlcs.  Se- 
attle Is  an  expansion  team  of  the  NBA  and  Ite 
player  depreciation  would  be  handled  much 
the  same  as  a  purchased  team.  In  his  report 
to  shareholders,  President  Schulman  states: 

"You  will  note  our  financial  report  dis- 
closes a  lose  of  $319,000  from  the  period 
covering  June  1,  1968  to  May  31.  1989.  In 
fact,  this  figure  Is  misleading,  since  the 
Seattle  SuperSonlc*  Corporation  showed 
earnings  of  S46.734  before  amortization  of 
players  contracts  for  the  1967-68  seamen  and 
earnings  of  $55,133  before  amortization  of 
players  contracts  for  the  1968-69  seaeon. 

"We  have  adopted  a  conservative  program 
of  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  players  over  a 
five-year  period.  Last  season,  revenue  from 
further  expansion  of  the  league  was  not  in- 
cluded In  Income,  but.  rather  was  assigned 
to  further  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  players 
contracts. " 

I  have  indications  that  other  similar  sit- 
uations currently  exist. 

Recently,  I  had  a  chance  to  look  over  a 
list  of  the  owners  of  the  various  basketball 
teams  and  what  little  is  publicly  known 
about  their  finances.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  tremendous  amount  of  wealf.i  that 
these  men  represented.  The  owners  of  the 
.\tlanta  Hawks  own  a  big  construction  com- 
pajiy  which  Is  building  the  stadium  in  At- 
lajita.  The  owner  of  the  Boston  Celtics  Is 
Ballantlne  Beer.  The  owner  of  the  Buffalo 
Braves  Is  the  largest  shareholder  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company.  The  owner  of 
the  Cincinnati  Royals  are  the  owners  of 
Sportservice.  the  largest  concpif.ionalres  In 
stadiums  In  the  U.S.  The  owner  of  the  De- 
troit Pistons  is  the  owner  of  a  large  piston 
company.  The  owner  cf  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  Is  a  multimillionaire  who  owns  the 
baiters  etadlun:!  and  who  Is  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  Teleprompter  Cable 
TV  Company.  The  New  York  Knickerbockers 
are  owned  by  Madison  Square  Garden  which 
Is  owned  primarily  by  Gulf  and  Western 
Industries.  The  Seattle  Suptersonlcs  are 
owned  by  two  men  who  are  chief  executives 
of  the  National  General  Corporation.  The 
Kentucky  Colonels  are  owned  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  chain  of  nursing  homes  and  a  for- 
mer boss  of  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  wealthy  individ- 
uals involved  in  professional  football  but  I 
believe  that  my  point  has  been  illustrated 
that  very  shrewd  and  wealthy  Individuals 
have  Invested  In  professional  basketball 
teams.  In  some  cases.  I  believe  that  these 
individuals  have  invested  In  these  cluba  to 
offset  their  teams'  losses  due  to  large  depre- 
ciation allowances  against  their  ordinary  In- 
come and  they  wlU  sell  the  clubs  In  the  fu- 
ture and  have  their  profit  receive  preferential 
tax  treatment  as  a  capital  gain.  In  other 
cases,  the  income  for  the  club  might  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  principal  owner  might 
be  paying  himself  a  large  salary,  and  he  might 
be  receiving  money  for  the  concession  rights 
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to  the  games,  or  money  for  stadium  rental  if 
be  owns  the  stadium.  In  the  Curt  Flood  case, 
there  was  testimony  that  the  owner  received 
a  2Va  million  dollar  loan  for  assigning  his 
team's  concession  rights  to  Sportservice.  Inc. 

Since  there  is  much  confusion  about  the 
finances  involved  in  beaketball,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  all  the  club  owners  and  asked  them 
to  provide  me  with  a  full  financial  record  of 
their  company  and  of  their  substantial  share- 
holders. Also.  I  have  asked  them  to  provide 
me  with  the  financial  records  of  those  com- 
panies whose  c^>eratlons  are  a  satellite  of 
their  basketball  team.  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  owners  to  this  statement 
for  Insertion  into  the  hearing  record.  I  be- 
lieve that  before  Congress  acts  it  should  be 
In  possession  of  the  facts;  and  I  am  sure 
the  owners  will  agree  with  me  and  provide 
this  information  since  they  are  requesting 
the  U.S.  government  to  allow  their  team  to 
operate  as  a  part  of  a  monopoly  in  order  to 
permit  the  growth  and  success  of  profes- 
sional basketball.  I  would  exi>ect  the  Anti- 
trust Subconvmittee  will  hire  accountants  to 
analyze  the  data  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Actually,  even  if  the  basketball^  teams  are 
losing  money,  I  dont  see  that  It  is  any  of 
our  business  to  rescue  these  teams— one 
Lockheed  Is  enough  for  this  year. 

MERCER    ACBZXMKNT'S    AITXCT    ON    WEAKXX 
TEAMS 

While  Congress  is  being  asked  to  show 
great  compassion  to  the  professional  basket- 
ball teams  and  allow  them  to  exist  as  a  mo- 
nopoly because  they  are  losing  money,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  compassion  which  the 
teams  are  showing  each  other  in  their  merger 
agreement.  The  owners  admit  that  the  ABA 
teams  are  weaker  financially  than  the  NBA 
teams.  Yet.  the  merger  agreement  provides 
( 1 )  the  payment  by  each  ABA  team  the  sum 
of  1.250.000  dollars  to  the  NBA,  (2)  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  right  of  the  ABA  to  share  in 
any  NBA  proceeds  from  network  television 
until  after  1973,  and  (3)  a  continuation  of 
the  present  NBA  rule  which  allows  all  of 
gate  receipts  to  go  to  the  home  team.  Obvi- 
ously, the  NBA  teams  draw  the  biggest  crowds 
and  are  located  in  the  biggest  population 
centers  so  a  proptosal  to  not  share  gate  re- 
relpts  would  be  to  the  financial  detriment 
of  the  ABA  teams. 

ITils  uneven  financial  treatment  becomes 
even  more  interesting  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  often  heard  reasons  given  by  the 
owners  for  the  common  draft  and  the  gim- 
micks to  discourage  team  switching  such  as 
the  mandatory  compensation  for  the  team 
losing  a  free  agent.  The  owners  say  these 
devices  will  balance  basketball  competition 
among  the  varlotis  teams  and  that  without 
these  devices  a  few  teams  will  end  up  with 
all  of  the  players.  Well,  the  owners  seem 
wining  to  share  the  players  among  teams  de- 
prived of  talent  especially  when  it  means 
they  can  pay  them  less,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  be  In  such  a  hurry  to  share  their  money 
among  financially  ailing  teams. 

CONCLtTSIONB 

In  basketball,  I  believe  the  existence  of 
two  leacrnes  has  benefited  everyone.  Attend- 
ance at  gaxaes  Is  higher  than  It  has  ever  been 
and  basketball  is  becoming  the  best  attended 
of  all  sports.  The  ABA  has  experimented 
with  baSkeUwU  rules  and  has  In  effect 
changed  tbe  way  the  sport  Is  jriayed.  I  beUeve 
tha,t  this  healthy  cotnpetUion  has  enriched 
the  sport — It  oertalnly  caused  more  teams  to 
be  placed  In  mace  cftleB  tbsji  ever  betfore. 

In  S.  3373,  tbe  U.S.  OoTemmanit  Is  asked  to 
sanction  a  return  to  the  situation  where 
there  wms  but  one  league,  where  there  was 
but  one  set  ctf  ruiea.  where  tlisre  was  no  ex- 
pansion, where  there  w«b  no  btddiLag  for  tele- 
vialon  rigtJa,  and  where  tbere  w«s  no  bidding 
for  player  I 


Th*  owners  of  orgodBed  sports  are  a  power- 
ful lobby  as  we  have  seen  by  the  hasty  pas- 
sage of  tlie  f oothall  merger  Mil,  l>ut  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  a 
Ti^fiit  that  belong  to  all  Amerioaos  ts  pro- 
tected, naoMly,  the  right  ot  a  person  to  nego- 
tiate a  oodtnuTt  with  anyone  wbo  Is  wUU&g  to 
negotlaite  with  him  to  seU  hte  skill  for  the 
highest  price  lie  can  otntaln.  When  It  comes  to 
TTva-tring  a  Qbodoe  between  economic  enalave- 
menit  and  eoonnmlo  treedotn,  I  etend  by  eoo- 
nooalc  freedom,  and  I  hope  all  mecnhers  of 
the  Senate  will  study  these  faewrlngg  cac«fully 
betfcre  they  vote  fior  S.  3373. 


ExKiBrr  A 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10.  1971] 

BLnkx   Injttby   E&fDS   Logan's   'CAXzas' 

NoKroi..K.  Sept.  9  (AP) — ^The  professional 
"career"  ot  Henry  Logan,  three-time  email 
college  All-America,  fljially  ended  today 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  voluntary  retired 
list  by  the  ABA's  Virginia  Squires. 

Dr.  Joel  A.  Mason,  team  physician,  said  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  remaining  part 
of  Logan's  right  kneecap  during  surgery  last 
week  and  that  Logan  could  not  i^ay  again. 

That  aperation  was  the  sixth  on  the  right 
knee  of  the  6-foot,  i86-pound  guard. 

The  first  came  in  high  school  to  repair  torn 
cartilage.  Succeeding  repairs  and  gmfts  tocA 
away  more  and  mc««  mntoillty  and,  when 
Logan  wae  hurt  during  an  Informal  workout 
with  several  teammates  last  week,  TK.  Mason 
could  not  give  him  a  seventh  life. 

NO.    a    DKATT   PICK 

During  his  only  full  ABA  season  In 
1968-69,  Logan  averaged  12.5  points  per 
game  for  Oakland  after  coming  out  of  West- 
em  Oarolina  as  a  seoond-rovmd  draft  choice. 

Logan's  pro  high  of  34  points  In  a  game 
came  that  season  against  Indiana  when  he 
also  grabbed  nine  rebounds  and  had  seven 
assists. 

The  Oakland  franchise  then  moved  to 
Washington,  and  Logan  was  scoring  13  points 
a  g:ame  before  he  fractured  that  knee  In 
December.  He  was  out  for  the  year. 

The  team  again  moved,  to  a  regional  setup 
in  Virginia.  Logan  was  foimd  to  have  a  frac- 
ture line  remaining  in  the  Joint,  so  he  went 
out  again. 

THERAPY    NEXT 

Logan,  26,  had  been  counted  on  by  coach 
Al  Biancbl  to  furnish  much-needed  depth 
this  season  in  the  Squires'  back-coiu-t. 

"It  seems  as  if  all  the  bad  things  happened 
to  the  really  nice  guys,"  Bianchl  said  today. 
"When  he  was  healthy  and  able  to  play, 
thei«  was  no  one  quite  like  Henry  Logan." 

Logan  now  is  In  a  Norfolk  hospital  with 
his  leg  in  a  cast.  It  will  be  about  six  weeks 
before   he    can   begin   therapy. 

Logan  has  t>een  offered  a  Job  with  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  recreation  departnaent,  and 
has  also  Indicated  an  Interest  In  working  for 
"Stop,"  a  Tidewater  Virginia  program  aimed 
at  helping  young  blacks  get  Jobs. 

If  Logan  takes  the  latter  position,  the 
Squires  say  they  will  vise  him  as  a  special 
scout. 


EXHIBTT    B 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  14,  1971. 

PSESroENT, 

Atlanta  Hawks, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmENr:  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware.  I  will  chair  the  Initial  round  of  hear- 
ings scheduled  to  begin  on  8ep(tember  21, 
1971.  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  8.  2373. 
which  would  authorize  the  merger  of  the  two 
existing  professional  basketball  leagues. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  basic  ra- 
tionale of  the  proponents  of  this  merger  is 


an  economic  one.  It  has  been  alleged  that  cer- 
tain existing  teams,  particularly  In  the 
American  Basketball  Association,  are  at  pres- 
ent operating  at  substantial  financial  losses. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  economic  Issues  Involved,  I 
am  requesting  that  each  team  In  the  NBA 
and  the  ABA,  including  your  own.  submit 
to  my  office  prior  to  September  21,  1971, 
copies  of  their  respective  certified  audited 
balance  sheets.  Income  statements,  earned 
surplus  statements,  and  source  and  appli- 
cation of  funds  statements  for  each  of  the 
last  four  years.  The  same  financial  materia] 
should  also  be  submitted  for  the  most  cur- 
rent period  available  whether  or  not  certified 
and  audited.  Additionally,  a  copy  of  each  ma- 
terial contract  and  contingent  liability 
should  be  submitted. 

Of  coiu-se.  the  figures  for  the  clubs  are  only 
part  of  the  owners'  total  financial  picture 
and  would  be  meaningless  unless  they  can 
be  related  to  the  financial  plan  of  the  clubs 
substantial  shareholders.  Therefore,  I  re- 
spectively request  that  you  specify  the  in- 
terest in  your  team  In  terras  of  both  numbers 
of  shares  and  percentages  of  total  ownership 
of  each  officer,  director,  and  owner  of  at  least 
a  10<^c  interest,  of  record  or  beneficial.  Addi- 
tionally. I  request  cc^les  of  the  Income  tax 
returns  for  each  of  the  p«kst  four  years  of 
any  owner  who  presently  has  at  least  a  10 '^r 
interest  In  your  team,  either  of  record  or 
beneficial.  If  during  the  past  four  years  more 
than  a  20 "^c,  interest  in  your  franchise  has 
been  sold  In  a  single  transaction,  I  request 
the  details  of  the  sale,  including  the  price. 

Finally,  In  order  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
appreciate  the  full  financial  picture  of  a 
sports  enterprise,  please  submit  the  same 
Information  requested  above  for  every  other 
businecs  entity  which  derives  revenue  or 
owns  assets  whose  operations  are  associated 
with  your  professional  basketball  team,  such 
as  broadcasting  revenue,  concession  revenue, 
endorsement  and  trade  name  use  revenue; 
and  whose  owners  or  employees  include  either 
an  officer,  director,  or  ati  owner  of  at  least 
a  10 '^c  Interest  In  your  club,  of  record  or 
beneficial. 

Since  you  are  requesting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  allow  your  team  to  operate  as  part 
of  a  monopoly  In  order  to  permit  the  growth 
and  success  of  professional  basketball,  I 
assume  that  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
providing  this  Information. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 


ByMr.DOMINICK: 

S.  2617.  A  bill  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  Introduction  a  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  text  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  provide  an  enforcemait  pro- 
cedure to  make  a  reality  out  of  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  religion  in  employment.  But  it 
is  limited  in  the  actions  it  can  take  to 
remedy  a  violation  of  the  law.  Beyond 
mediation  and  volimtary  compliance,  it 
can  do  little  to  enforce  the  law.  We  must 
allow  the  EEOC  a  means  of  strong  action 
in  those  cases  where  it  cannot  resolve  a 
case  through  negotiation. 
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Of  course,  the  mechanism  which  we 
provide  must  also  be  fair  and  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  are  being  charged 
with  a  violation — whether  it  be  a  labor 
unlon  or  am  employer.  I  believe  tiiat  the 
superior  method  for  achieving  the  proper 
balance  between  the  need  to  give  EEOC 
enforcement  powers  and  the  rights  of 
those  charged  with  violations  of  the  law 
is  to  permit  the  EEOC  to  sue  In  US.  dis- 
trict courts  after  it  has  investigated  a 
oiiarge  and  found  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve a  violation  of  the  act  has  occurred 

This  approsM^  is  superior  for  several 
reasons.  First  it  provides  a  combination 
of  the  expertise  of  the  EEOC  in  investi- 
gating, processing,  and  conciliating  un- 
fair employment  cases  with  the  expertise 
and  independence  of  the  Federal  courts. 
The  equal  employment  area  is  one  which 
produces  strong  emotions  among  ail  par- 
ties— those  discriminated  against,  those 
accused  of  dlscriminatmg,  and  even 
those  cliarged  with  enforcing  the  law.  I 
believe  that  these  strong  emotions  should 
be  tempered  by  restraint  when  the  ad- 
judication of  rights  is  at  issue.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  are  best  able  to  provide  the 
tempering  restraint  which  will  allow  for 
a  rational  resolution  of  the  issues  of  any 
given  case. 

Seoood,  the  court  a{>proe£h  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  the  traditional 
separation  of  powers  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion so  highly  cherish  and  protect.  Last 
year  this  body  passed  legislation  wtiich 
would  have  authorized  employees  of  the 
EEOC  to  initiate  charges.  Investigate  tlie 
same  charges,  issue  a  comi^alnt,  prose- 
cute the  complaint,  adjudicate  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  then  hear  any  appeals 
on  the  same  case.  In  addition,  attorneys' 
fees  and  discovery  fees  were  allowed  to 
charging  parties.  While  none  of  these 
powers  is  unprecedented,  I  believe  that 
the  combination  of  authorities  which  this 
approach  would  grant  EEOC  is  without 
paralled  in  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  pennlt  EEOC  to  con- 
duct "star  chamber "  proceedings  con- 
trary to  our  Anglo-American  legal  tradi- 
tion. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
we  should  grant  to  the  EEOC  the  right 
to  go  into  Federal  district  court  to  prose- 
cute those  it  feels  has  violated  the  law. 
This  wiU  remove  the  quasi-judicial  func- 
tion from  the  hands  of  those  who  are  also 
prosecutor,  investigator,  and  enforcer. 
The  judicial  function  is  the  mx»t  criti- 
cal and  must  be  ringed  about  with  the 
greatest  of  safeguards.  By  putting  it  in 
the  court  system,  we  preserve  the  safe- 
guards of  the  respondent  and  still  per- 
mit EEXXZ  to  be  vigorous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ol  cases.  Before  the  courts  EEOC 
can  take  a  strong  adversary  position 
without  fear  of  accusations  of  institu- 
tional bias.  My  bill  will  establish  this 
mechanism.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  question  closely 
and  join  with  me  in  seeking  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  the  need  for  enforcement 
and  for  fair  and  eqxiitabie  procedures 
for  all  parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reooid.  as 
follows : 


8.  3617 

A  bill  to  f  urUier  promot«  equal  exnployznent 

opportunities  for  AxxMrlcan  workerm 

Be  it  etutcted  by  the  SenaU  and  Home 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Apteric*  in  Co»gTe$»  atiembled,  Th«t  tbla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Kmpioy- 
ment  Opportunity  Act  of  1971". 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Paragrapli  (6)  of  subaectlou 
(g)  of  secUon  706  ol  tb«  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  3000e~«(f )  (8) )  Is  ameoded 
to  read  as  followa: 

"(8)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorzkey  G«u- 
eral  with  recommendations  for  Intervention 
In  a  clvU  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved 
party  under  section  706,  or  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
undOT  saotlon  707,  and  to  recommend  in- 
stitution of  appellate  proceedings  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (h)  of  this  section, 
when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such 
proceedings  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  to  advlae,  consult,  and  aaaUt  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  in  such  maOtcrs." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  70S  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion m«y,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commlwrion  In 
any  case  lu  court,  provided  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  abaU  conduct  aU  litigation  to 
which  the  Commlaslon  Is  a  party  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  In  the  courts  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  tlUe.  All 
other  litigation  affecting  the  Commission,  or 
to  which  It  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  706 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984  (42  rr.S.C. 
2000&-5)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  it  is  charged  In  writing 
under  oath  by  a  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved, or  a  written  charge  has  been  filled  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  this 
title  has  occurred  (and  such  charge  sets  forth 
the  tacts  upon  which  it  Is  based  and  the  per- 
son or  persons  aggrieved)  that  an  employer, 
employment  agency  or  labor  organization  has 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, the  Commlioiion,  within  five  days  there- 
after, shall  furnish  such  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'respondent')  with 
a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge,  provided  that 
such  charge  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commlsalon  shall  deter- 
mine after  such  investigation,  that  there  is 
reasonai>le  cause  to  believe  tliat  the  charge 
Is  true,  the  ComxniSiiion  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  alleged  uiUawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part  of 
such  endeavors  may  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  parties,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subse- 
quent proceeding.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Commission,  who  shall  make  public  in 
any  manner  whatever  any  Information  in 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
pullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  706  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2000e-5) 
Is  eunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  charge  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  except  that  In  the  caae  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  with  respect 
to  which  the  person  aggrieved  has  followed 
the  procedure  set  out  In  subsection  (b) .  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the 
alleged   unlawful   employment   practice   oc- 


curred, or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  Sute  or  local  agency  has  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  under  the  State  or 
local  law,  whichever  Is  earlier,  and  a  copy 
of  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  (Commis- 
sion with  the  State  or  local  agency.  Except  as 
provided  In  subaectlona  (a)  through  (d)  of 
this  seoUon  and  In  section  707  of  this  Act. 
a  charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
of  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  708  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  VM.C.  2000e-6) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge  Is 
filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c),  the  CommlasloD 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  oompll- 
anoe  with  thla  Act,  the  Commlsalon  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
named  in  the  charge:  Provided.  That  If  the 
Commission  fails  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  faUs  or  refuses  to  institute  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  named 
In  the  charge  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge, 
a  clvU  action  may  be  brought  after  such  faU- 
ure  or  refusal  within  ninety  days  against  the 
respondent  named  In  the  charge  (1)  by  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  (2)  If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice.  Upon  application 
by  the  complainant  and  In  such  circum- 
stances as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the  court 
may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  complain- 
ant and  may  authorize  the  commencement  of 
the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
or  security.  Upon  timely  application,  the 
court  may,  In  Its  discretion,  permit  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  Intervene  In  such  civil 
action  if  he  certifies  that  the  caae  Is  of  gen- 
eral public  Importance.  Upon  request,  the 
court  may.  in  Its  dlscrertlon,  stay  further 
proceedings  for  not  more  than  sixty  days 
pending  the  termination  of  State  or  local 
proceedings  described  in  subsection  (b)  or 
further  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance." 

(d)  Subsections  (f)  through  (k)  of  section 
706  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1984  (42  VAC. 
3000e-S)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (g) 
through  (1) ,  respectively,  and.  In  newly  desig- 
nated subsection  (k)  th«  reference  to  sub- 
section (I)  Is  changed  to  subsection  (j).  and 
the  following  new  section  la  added  after  sec- 
tion 706(e)  thereof; 

"(f)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Conunlsslon  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basU  of  a  preliminary  Investigation 
that  prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  may  bring  an  action  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  or  preliminary  relief 
pending  final  disposition  of  such  charge  and 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tlo'.i  shall  have  the  authority  to  grant  such 
rary  restraining  order  or  other  preliminary  or 
Just  and  proper:  Provided,  That  no  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  or  other  preliminary  or 
temporary  relief  shall  be  Issued  absent  a 
showing  that  subrtantlal  and  Irreparable  In- 
jury to  the  aggrieved  party  will  be  luavolda- 
ble.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  proceeding  under  tlils  sec- 
tion to  assign  cases  for  heating  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be 
m  everj-  way  expedited." 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
as  redesignated  by  this  section.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  Intention- 
ally engaging  In  an  unlawful  employment 
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practice  charged  In  the  complaint,  the  court 
may  enjoin  the  respondent  from  engaging 
In  such  unlawfiU  employment  practice,  and 
order  such  affirmative  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, which  may  Include  relnatatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay  (payable  by  tbe  employer,  employment 
agency,  at  labor  organlflatloD,  as  the  case 
may  be  reaponslble  for  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice).  Interim  earnings  or 
amounts  earnable  with  reasonable  dUigence 
by  the  person  or  peiBons  discriminated 
against  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  back 
pay  otherwise  allowable.  No  order  of  the 
court  BhaU  require  the  admlaslon  or  rein- 
statement of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
a  union  or  the  hiring,  reinstatement,  or  pro- 
motion of  an  individual  as  an  employee,  or 
the  payment  to  htm  of  any  back  pay,  if  such 
individual,  pursuant  to  section  708(a)  and 
within  the  time  required  by  section  706(d). 
neither  filed  a  charge  nor  was  named  In  a 
charge  or  amendment  thereto,  or  was  re- 
fused admlsElon,  suspended,  or  expelled  or 
was  refused  employment  or  advancement  or 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
ur  in  violation  of  section  704(a).  Mo  order 
made  hereunder  shaU  Include  back  pay  or 
other  llabUlty  which  has  accrued  more  than 
two  years  before  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
with  said  court  under  this  title." 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  re- 
qoest) : 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  (p) 
( 1)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  enforcement  provl- 
.sions  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of 
certain  vessels  using  the  navlgai)le  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce by  re<iuest,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  sectloD  IKp)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollutiaa  Control 
Act  to  provide  enforcement  i»t>visions 
with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  certain 
vessels  using  the  navlgaMe  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  for  ofther  pttrposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmlttaJ  and  statement  of 
need  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoiiD, 

as  foUows: 

s.98ie 

A  bill  to  amend  section  ll(p)(l)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  pro- 
vide enforcement  provisions  with  re^>eet 
to  the  obligations  of  certain  vessels  using 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congret*   assembled.   That   Sec. 
lUp)    of  the  P'edcral  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  be  amended  by  designating  existing 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (7)  and  adding 
new  paragraphs  (4) ,  (S) ,  and  (8) ,  as  follows: 
"(4)  Any   owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
.subject  to  this  subsection,  who  faUs  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
or  any  reg\ilatlon  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
•  table  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  day  such  violation  continues. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  to  which  the  President  has 
delegated  the  administration  of  section  11 
(p)(l),  and  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
upon   such   terms  as   said   delsgats   In   bis 
discretion  may  deem  proper.  No  penalty  shall 
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be  aasBsond  untu  the  owner  or  cq;>«rator  sbaU 
have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  The  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  In  a  clvU  suit  brought  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  A  vessel  Involved  in  a  failure 
to  comply  with  this  subsection  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  an  action  In  rem 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  for  x«covery  of 
the  penalty. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  the  clearance  required  by  section  4107 
of  the  Bevlaad  Statutes  of  the  United  Statas, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  91),  to  any  vessel 
subject  to  this  subsection,  whl^  does  not 
have  evidence  fumlsbed  by  the  drtegate  of 
the  President  that  the  flnanclol  reqmnsl- 
bUlty  provisions  of  paragr^h  (1)  of  this 
suiMectlon  have  been  conqiUed  with. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Dqiortment  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating  may  ( 1 ) 
deny  (a)  access  to  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States  or  (b)  use  of  the  navlgaMe 
waters  of  the  United  States,  to,  and  (3)  de- 
tain at  the  port  or  place  In  the  United  Statee 
from  which  it  is  about  to  depart  for  any 
other  port  or  place  In  the  United  Statee.  any 
vessel  subject  to  this  subsection,  which  ujMn 
request,  does  not  produce  evidence  furnished 
by  the  delegate  of  the  President  that  the 
Onandai  responslbitity  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  have  been  com- 
pUed  with."  

Fkdhl&l  Marttimz  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  Auffust  18, 1971. 
Hon,  Sptro  T.  Aowrw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WasKtnfton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mb.  PaxstDKNT:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  blU,  to 
sunend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  to  provide  specific  enforcement  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  SecUon  11  (p)  (1).  The 
need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  bin  are 
set  forth  Is  the  accompimylng  statement. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  tirges 
onactment  of  the  bUl  at  an  early  date  for  the 
reasons  set  forthJn  the  statement. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
adelsed  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Admtnlstratlon's  program,  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

HKum  Deuch  BEirn.BT, 

Chairman. 


Stattmxnt  of  PuBPoex  and  Need  fob  the 

Bnx  To  Amend  the  Fedouu.  Watxb  Pol- 

LunoK  CtoNxaoL  Act 

The  bUl  would  amend  the  I^sderal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  to  include  specific  en- 
forcement provisions  for  violation  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  provisions  of  section 
IKP). 

Aa  now  written,  section  ll(p)(l)  of  the 
FWleral  Water  PoHxntlon  Control  Act  requires 
aU  veeaels  over  300  groas  tons  using  any  port 
or  place  In,  or  the  navigable  waters  o(,  the 
United  States  to  eetabllsh  and  molntskln  evi- 
dence al  financial  responslbUity  of  •100.00 
per  gross  ton,  or  $14,000,000,  whlcherver  Is 
the  leaser.  Thia  flr»^rwi».i  reaponalbillty  Is 
required  to  be  established  to  meet  the  po- 
tential llablUty  to  the  Umted  SUtes  to 
which  such  vessel  could  be  subject  to  cover 
the  aotual  costs  of  removal  of  any  oil  dls> 
charged  mto  or  upon  the  navlgoUe  waiters 
of  the  United  States,  the  adjctnlng  shore- 
lines, or  Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  ttie  con- 
tiguous Eoue  as  sot  forth  In  th*  Act.  B*- 
sponslbUlty  for  admlnlaterlng  this  provlMon 
of  the  Act  has  been  delegated  by  the  Preat- 
dent  to  the  FedenU  Maritime  Oommlaalon. 

In  order  to  implement  the  provtstons  of 
seotton  ll(p)(I)  the  Orwnmlwlon  has  pro- 
mulgated rules  and  regulaClons  (S6  FJl. 
15216) ,  which  estobUah  the  psvoedures  and 
quollfloatlona  for  the  certlflcatlon  of  vessels 


and  details  the  various  ecotftalike  mfsthods. 
However,  the  ataenoe  ol  speotflc  enfccoememt 
provisions  in  the  statute  poses  a  very  diffi- 
cult proMem  for  the  Oommlsston.  Tlie  only 
enforcement  procedures  avollaliAe  under  the 
Act  are  thoee  enumerated  In  aoation  11  (m) , 
which  permit  ttte  boarding  and  mopeaUon 
of  veeaals  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  the  waters  of  the  contigu- 
ous zone  and  the  arrest  of  any  parson  vlolaA- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  section  11  or  regula- 
tions issuMl  thereunder  and  the  petitioning 
to  an  approfx-iate  district  court,  under  sec- 
tion ll(n).  to  enjoin  such  vessel  trocn  the 
use  of  a  port  or  place  In.  or  the  navigable 
waiters  of,  the  United  States.  Hie  injunction 
could  be  served  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  U(m)  providing  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  warrant  or  other  process.  These 
jTTOcedtireB,  however,  ore  both  impractical 
and  cumbersome.  At  best  they  could  be  en- 
forced only  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  baste.  Ttie 
OommlBBlon  believes  that  apectflc  authority 
should  be  provided  to  (1)  deny  clearance 
from  United  States  ports  to  any  vessel  which 
fans  to  establish  flnajicial  reeponathillty  as 
required,  (2)  deny  entry,  to  any  port  or 
place  In  the  Untted  States  or  the  navigable 
waiters  of  the  United  States,  to  any  vessel 
which  falls  to  establish  sucb  flnajy.lal  re- 
sponsibUlty.  and  (3)  authorize  the  deten- 
tion of  any  veesel  about  to  depart  from  any 
port  or  place  in  the  United  Statee  to  any 
other  pent  or  place  in  the  United  States, 
which  falls  to  comply  with  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility provlalons  of  the  Act.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  considered  desirable  to  provide 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  section  11 
(P)  (1)  or  any  regulation  issued  thereiinder, 
and  to  empower  the  OommlaBion  to  aasess. 
remit  or  mitigate  such  penalties. 

The  attached  proposed  legislation  would 
accomplish  each  of  the  foregoing.  It  would 
provide  a  clvU  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  day  a  violation  continues,  to  be  as- 
sessed by  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  President  has  delegated  the  administra- 
tion of  section  ll(p)(l).  and  to  remit  or 
mitigate  that  penalty  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  proper.  Should 
the  owner  or  operator  fall  to  pay  the  as- 
sessed penalty,  provision  Is  made  for  recovery 
in  a  ClvU  suit  to  be  brought  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
Provision  Is  also  included  to  proceed  against 
the  Involved  veesel  by  way  of  action  in  rem 
for  recovery  of  the  penalty. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  woiUd  re- 
fuse clearance  to  a  noncomplying  vessel  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Ouard  Is  operating  would  deny  the  use 
of  any  port  or  plae*  or  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  would  be  author- 
ized to  detain  a  vessel  about  to  depart  from 
one  place  to  another  place  m  the  United 
Statee  If  that  vessel  Is  not  In  compliance 
with  section  ll(p)(l). 

It  Is  believed  that  with  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Act,  the  Commission  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  US.  Coast  Ouard,  could  effectively  ad- 
mlnlBter  the  financial  responsibility  provi- 
sion as  Intended  by  the  Oongreos. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  CooPKa,  Mr. 
AlTDERSOH,  Mr.  McGovxKN,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  CiAifSTON.  Mr.  HoLumiB, 
Mr.  MoNDAUs,  Mr.  Psu.,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Moas.  Mr.  Inouts. 
Mr.  OuvsL.  Mr.  MgrcoLF.  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Humprrst.  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo,  Mr.  Mansfiku),  Mr.  Kor- 
NKDT.  Mr.  HAaais,  Mr.  Nkuow, 
and  Mr.  Ttrmfsr) : 
8.  2820.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  by  a  program  of  ex- 
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changes  between  the  United  States  said 
countries  with  nonmarket  economies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BAffT-WEST    TRADE    RELATIONS    ACT    Of    1B71 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
idents Johnson  and  Nixon  have  com- 
mendably  proceeded  to  dismantle  the 
rusted  and  outmoded  machinery  of  the 
cold  war.  One  by  one  the  Presidents 
have  taken  down  the  artificial  barriers 
which  we  ourselves  constructed  to  isolate 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  First  cautiously  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  now  boldly  with 
China,  the  Presidents  have  sought  to 
restore  those  normal  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  which  have  long 
served  as  the  cornerstone  of  peaceful 
relations  between  nations.  It  is  a  wise 
policy  and  it  has  been  acclaimed  by  a 
vast  majority  of  American  citizens. 

There  remains  on  the  books,  however. 
at  least  one  wortiiless  relic  of  cold  war 
diplomacy :  the  statutory  denial  of  equal 
tariff  treatment — "most  favorite  nation 
treatment ' — to  all  Communist  countries 
with  the  exception  of  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. This  statutory  restriction  remains 
though  it  has  .served  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican businessmen  the  opportunity  to 
compete  with  their  counterparts  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan  for  the  rapidly 
growing  commercial  markets  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  China.  It  has  served  no  dis- 
cernable  purpose  as  an  instmment  of  na- 
tional diplomacy.  And  today  it  sticks  like 
a  bone  In  the  throat  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean commercial  leaders.  In  short,  if 
ever  there  was  an  idea  whose  time  ha« 
come  and  long  since  gone,  it  is  the  idea 
that  we  can  serve  tlie  national  interesta 
of  the  United  States  by  tying  our  own 
commercial  hands  and  hoping  to  spite 
the  Communist  enemy  by  denying  him 
the  privlleRe  of  normal  commercial  re- 
lations. Our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  choked  with  laughter 
on  that  one,  on  their  way  to  the  bank 
for  almost  two  decades. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  RiBicom  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  22  of 
our  colleagues,  I  Introduce  and  ask  for 
appropriate  reference  of  the  East- West 
Trade  Relations  Act  of  1971. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
resjlore  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
grant  nondLscrlminatory  tariff  treatment 
to  the  goods  of  any  country  willing  to  en- 
ter into  commercial  agreements  provid- 
ing basic  protection  for  UjS.  commercial 
interests.  The  President  would  retain  the 
authority  to  suspend  or  terminate  such 
grants  of  MFN  tariff  treatment  whenever 
he  determines  that  termination  or  sus- 
pension is  in  the  naticmal  interest. 

The  tariff  restrictions  which  we  placed 
upon  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  were  the  products  of  the 
agony  and  frustration  of  the  cold  war. 
They  were  a  form  of  moral  protest 
against  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  subjugating  Eastern  Europe. 
These  tariff  restrictions  were  also  im- 
posed in  the  vague  hope  that  they  would 
exert  economic  pressure  on  the  Soviet 


Union,  forcing  it  to  aband(n  its  aggres- 
sive behavior  or  suffer  economic  hard- 
ship as  a  consetiuence. 

This  policy  has  proved,  for  the  most 
part,  self-defeating.  Uhlted  States  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Indeed  been  reduced  to  Insig- 
niflcant  levels.  But  there  is  Uttle  evidence 
that  the  economies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Eastern  European  coimtrtes  have 
been  retarded  by  the  absence  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Instead,  the 
extraordinary  growth  and  development 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  indus- 
trial giants  and  world  traders  has  pro- 
vided vast  open  markets  to  which  the 
Commimists  could  sell  and  from  which 
they  could  buy  freely  and  vrtthout  dis- 
crimination. 

In  1969,  Eastern  Europe  Imported  from 
non-Commimist  countries  $8.5  billion 
worth  of  goods.  While  U.S.  exports  to  the 
area  enjoyed  a  modest  increase  they  still 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  our  total 
exports  and  only  4  percent  of  the  total 
Imports  of  Elastem  Europe  from  the 
West. 

Plainly  our  imilateral  tarUT  barriers 
have  not  crippled  East- West  trade.  In- 
stead, we  have  simply  abandoned  a  seg- 
ment of  international  trade  competition 
to  our  competitors  in  Western  Exirope 
and  Japan.  At  a  time  when  our  balance 
of  trade  has  suffered  a  serious  decline,  it 
is  difScult  to  Justify  this  arbitrary  denial 
to  American  business  of  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  peaceful  nonstrategic  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

But  commercial  considerations  are, 
necessarily,  secondary.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  abandcming  this  self-imposed 
strait jsu;ket,  is  that  we  are  thereby  in- 
hibiting the  ability  of  the  President  to 
take  advantage  of  significant  opportuni- 
ties to  influence  the  coiu-se  of  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

For  more  than  a  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed growing  intemfii  ferment  and  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  decentralization  in 
the  Commiuiist  world.  Particularly  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  the  1960's 
were  marked  by  the  persistent  impulse 
to  obtain  economic  and  political  Inde- 
pendence from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Yu- 
goslavia, where  we  removed  our  discrimi- 
nation by  tariff  and  moved  wisely  and 
judicially  to  provide  free  access  to  our 
nonstrategic  goods  and  services,  signifi- 
cant steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate 
central  state  controls  over  the  economy 
and  to  establish  a  substantial  measure  of 
Internal  freedom. 

Today,  as  the  President  prepares  for 
his  China  mission,  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
bold  moves  to  reduce  International  ten- 
sions and  to  open  up  peaceful  and  con- 
structive contacts  with  the  countries  of 
the  Communist  world,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  favorable  con- 
gressionsd  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. By  normalizing  our  trade  relation- 
ships with  the  Communist  countries,  we 
hasten  the  day  when  they  join  in  the 
world  economic  system  and  undertake 
the  commitments  now  characteristic  of 
free  and  open  economic  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  stabilizing  Influences  of 
economic  interdependence. 


By  its  terms  alone  this  leglalatioD  will 
change  no  t&rlfl  nor  affect  our  relations 
with  any  country.  The  President  may 
choose  not  to  exercise  the  auttiority 
which  the  act  will  restore.  But  he  will  be 
free,  in  the  course  of  developing  his  for- 
eign policy,  to  utilize  the  opportunity  for 
expanded  trade  as  an  instrument  of  that 
foreign  policy.  The  question  ntUmately 
comes  down  to  this:  Are  we  willing  to 
trust  the  President  to  formulate  com- 
merlcal  policies  with  respect  to  Commu- 
nist countries  which  will  advance  as  well 
as  protect  our  national  Interest?  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  willing  to  trust 
the  President  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  together  with  the 
text  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  enlighten- 
ing speech  delivered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr)  In 
Budapest,  Hungary,  rai  Jime  15  at  the 
annual  East- West  Trade  Conference. 

Yesterday's  statement  by  Secretary 
Rodgers  endorsing  China's  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  represents  one  more 
soimd  step  In  the  transformation  from 
the  foreign  policy  based  upon  American 
Illusions  of  omnipotence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.    2630 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  trmde 
by   a   program  of  exchanges  between  the 
United    States    and    countries    with    non- 
market  eoonomlee,  and  for  other  purpoaes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eastt-West  Trade 
Exchange  Act  of  1971". 

■TATziczNT   or   puaposR 

8*c.  a.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  promote  the  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  by  expanding  trade  between 
the  United  SUtas  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  foreign  countrlet 
with  non-market  economies  Including  the 
People's  Republic  of  China, 

(3)  provide  a  body  of  expertise  and  experi- 
ence In  conducting  trade  and  operating  Joint 
ventures  between  foreign  countrleo  having 
different  economic  systems,  and 

(3)  broaden  commercial  ties  and  provide 
new  market  and  investment  opportunities  for 
American  business  and  job  opportunities  for 
American  workers, 

through  an  exchange  of  citizens  Involved  in 
all  aspects  of  International  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  of  countries  with  non- 
market  economies  and  through  programs  of 
education,  and  practical  experience  in  the 
fleld  of  East-West  trade  for  such  cltlaens 
from  the  participating  coiintries. 

PSOORAM     AUTHOBZZXD 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  (Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  by  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  for — 

(1)   education    and    vocation   exchanges — 
(A)   by  financing  studies,  research,  instruc- 
tion, and  on-the-job  training  activities — 

(I)  of  or  for  American  citizens  and  na- 
tionals In  foreign  countries  having  non- 
market  economies,  and 

(II)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of  for- 
eign countries  having  non-market  economies 
In  American  educational  Institutions,  banks, 
corporations  and  firms  dealing  in  foreign 
trade  located  In  the  United  States. 
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for  such  citizens  and  nationals  who  are  In- 
volved In  any  significant  aspect  of  Interna- 
tional trade,  and 

(B)  by  financing  visits  and  Interchanges 
brtween  the  United  States  and  other  foreign 
C(  untrles  having  non-market  economies  for 
such  citizens  and  nationals; 

( 2 )  trade  conferences  and  exchangee  by  fi- 
nancing appropriate  activities  for  govern- 
ment officials,  experts,  and  private  buslnees- 
men  In  the  fleld  of  International  trade  for 
American  citizens  and  nationals  and  for  citi- 
zens of  foreign  countries  having  non-market 
economlee;  and 

1 3)  United  States  participation  In  Inter- 
national trade  fairs  at  which  there  Is  signifi- 
cant participation  by  foreign  countries  hav- 
ing non-market  economies. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  provide  for  the  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  countries 
having  non-market  economies  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  scholarly  books,  and  govern- 
ment publications  and  the  reproduction  and 
translation  of  written  material  concerning  In- 
ternational trade  between  market  and  non- 
market  economies; 

( 2 )  encouraging  and  supporting  Amep- 
lo.\n  studies  In  foreign  countries  having  non- 
market  economies  through  profesBorshlps, 
lectureships.  Institutions,  and  seminars  on 
International  trade,  particularly  such  trade 
between  countries  having  market  and  non- 
market  economies;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  partlclpaUon,  by 
groups  and  Individuals  Involved  In  all  as- 
pects of  International  trade  from  oountrlea 
having  non-market  eoonomlee.  In  educa- 
tional and  technical  meetings  held  tmder 
American  auspices  In  or  outside  the  United 
States. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRXBMXNTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Preeldent  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreemente  with  foreign  coun- 
tries having  non-market  economies  and, 
when  appropriate.  International  organiza- 
tions. In  such  agreemeats  the  President  Is 
authorized,  when  he  deems  It  iu  the  public 
interest,  to  seek  the  agreement  of  the  other 
governments  concerned  to  oooperaite  BJid 
assist,  including  making  use  of  any  local  cur- 
rency lunds  located  In  such  countries,  In  pro- 
viding for  the  activities  authorized  In  section 
3,  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of  interna- 
tional transportation  of  their  own  dtlzens 
and  nationals  and  of  acUvltlee  In  furtherance 
ut  the  purposes  of  this  Act  carried  on  within 
the  border  of  such  other  countries. 

(b)  Such  agreements  may  also  provide  for 
the  creation  or  continuation  of  blnatlcxnal  or 
multinational  trade  foundations  and  com- 
missions for  the  purpose  of  administering 
programs  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoees  of 
this  Act. 

\c\  In  such  agreements  with  International 
orjtiinlzatlons.  the  President  may  provide  for 
equitable  United  States  participation  In  and 
support  for.  Including  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  cost  of.  programs  which  the  President 
determines  are  consistent  with  and  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  which  are  to  be  administered  by  such 
or);anlzatlous. 

Acrrvrnrs    outside    the    ttnited   states 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  negotiating  functions  under  this  Act 
outside  the  United  States,  particularly  In 
binatlonal  or  multinational  foundations  or 
cnmnilsslons.  the  Secretary  of  State  may  em- 
I'loy  or  assign  or  authorize  the  employment 
or  assignment,  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act,  of  persons  In  or  to  the  Por- 
elpti  Service  Reserve  or  Foreign  Service  Staff 
and  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Fot- 
elgn  Service  Act  of  1948. 


(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  ahall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  coordinating  his  activities  with 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Include  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  such  assignment. 

ceants 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  for  Individuals, 
either  directly  or  through,  foundations,  ed- 
ucational Institutions,  and  other  nonprofit, 
private  organizations  for  tuition  and  other 
necessary  Incidental  expenses,  and  for  travel 
expenses  from  their  places  of  residence  and 
return  for  themselves,  and,  whenever  it 
would  further  the  purjKiees  of  this  Act,  for 
the  dependent  members  of  their  Immediate 
families,  for  health  and  accident  Insurance 
premiums,  emergency  medical  expenses,  costs 
of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  the  remains  of  any  of  such 
persons  who  may  die  while  away  from  their 
homes  as  participants  or  dependents  of  par- 
ticipants in  any  program  under  this  Act. 
and  for  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  prescribed  by  the  President,  for  all  such 
persons,  and  for  such  other  expenses  as  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  programs  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  (1)  to  provide  for 
orientation  courses,  language  training,  or 
other  appropriate  services  and  materials  for 
persons  traveling  out  of  the  countries  of 
their  residence  for  purposes  which  further 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  they 
are  receiving  other  financial  support  from 
the  Government,  and  (2)  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue services  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  following  the  return  of 
such  ptersons  to  the  countries  of  their 
residence. 

administkatitv  provisions 
Sec.  7.   (a)   In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority Invested  in  the  Secretary  tinder  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functlooa  under 
this  Act; 

(3)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  oon- 
diUoa  or  restriction  other  than  tiiat  It  be 
used  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act;  and  to  use, 
sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  tha  purpoaee  of 
thie  Act; 

(3)  In  his  discretion,  receive  (and  use,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dlspoae  of,  in  acoOTdaooe  with 
paragnq>h  (3))  money  and  otlier  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devleed  to  the 
United  Statea  with  a  condition  or  reBtnctloQ, 
Including  a  condition  that  the  Department 
of  Oommnxse  use  ottier  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment o<  Oammeroe  for  the  ptupoeee  o(  the 
gut; 

(4)  ajjpolnt  and  fix  the  compenaation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  obtain  the  aervloee  of  experts  and  oon- 
Bultante  in  acoordanoe  with  the  provialone  of 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  for  Indlvlduaia  not  to  exceed  tl36  per 
diem; 

(Q)  accept  and  utUlae  the  servicea  of  vol- 
untary and  DonoompeDflated  personnel  and 
ralmburBe  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorised  by  section  B703 
of  title  B.  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  oontracte,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements  or  modifications  Uiereof  to 
oarry  out  the  prorlalona  of  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  oompvttUTs 
biddlag; 


(8)  make  adviuofses,  progress,  and  other 
paymeikts  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8046  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, as  amended  (31  UJB.C.  S39):  and 

(9)  provide  for  puMldty  and  i»romotton 
outside  the  United  Stotes  In  foraign  coun- 
trlee  liavlng  non-market  economies,  at  ac- 
tlvltiee  and  opporttinltiea  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  activities  carried  out  and  expendi- 
tures made  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  In  each  such  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  President  shall 
Include  the  text  of  agreements  made  with 
other  foreign  countries  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report. 

rORKICN    CTTRKKNCIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  make  available  to 
individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  3(a)(1)  with 
currencies  of  their  respective  ooimtnes 
(other  tlum  excess  foreign  currencies). 
United  States  dollars  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  such  foreign  Indi- 
viduals on  coming  temrporarlly  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  establish  rates  at 
which  all  foreign  currencies  may  be  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  regulations  binding  upon 
all  embassies  with  respect  to  exchange  rates 
to  be  applicable  In  each  of  the  respective 
countries  where  currency  exchanges  are  to 
be  authorized  by  him. 

(b)  In  performing  his  functlckns  under 
this  section,  the  President  shall  make  suit- 
able arrangements  for  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  Government  in  oon- 
nootl^n  with  the  ownership,  use,  and  dlsix>- 
sitlon  of  all  foreign  currencies  acquired  pur- 
suant to  exchanges  made  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  ex- 
change foreign  currency  for  United  States 
dollars  at  United  States  embassies  under  this 
section  only  If  he  gives  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that — 

(1)  he  will  devote  essentially  full  time  to 
his  proposed  educational  activity  In  the 
United  States  and  will  maintain  good  stand- 
ing In  relation  to  such  program; 

(2)  he  will  return  to  the  country  of  his 
citizenship  or  nationality  prior  to  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  will  render  such  pub- 
lic service  as  Is  determined  acceptable  for  a 
period  of  time  determined  reasonable  and 
necessary  by  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try; and 

(3)  he  wiU  not  apply  for  an  immigrant 
visa  or  for  permanent  residence  or  for  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  after  having  received 
any  benefits  imder  this  section  for  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  the  period  of  study,  research, 
instruction,  or  other  educational  activity  he 
performed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "ex- 
cess foreign  currencies"  means  foreign  c\ir- 
rencies,  which  If  acquired  by  the  United 
States  (1)  would  be  in  exoees  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  departments,  agencies,  and 
embassies  of  the  United  States  for  such 
currencies,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
and  (3)  would  be  available  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  appli- 
cable agreements  with  the  foreign  country 
oonoemed. 

adtisost  coctncn.  on  intkxnationai. 
txaoe  exchangk 
Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  East-West  Trade  Exchanges 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
CouncU")  oompoeed  of  10  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  from  among  Individuals 
who  are  widely  reoognlwd  by  reason  of  ex- 
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oertence.  education,  or  scholwrshlp  m  speclal- 
IV  a\iallfl«J  to  serve  on  Buch  AdTtaory  Ooun- 
cu  Membew  of  the  Advl^nT  OouncU  rtMll 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  their  politi- 
cal affiliation. 

(b)  The  AdTlsory  OouncU  shiOl  formuJate 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  poUolee  for  carrying 
out  the  proTlalonB  of  this  Act  and  ahall  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  select  Its 
own  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  CouncU 
who  Is  appointed  from  private  life  ehaU 
receive  $125  per  diem  (Including  travel  time) 
for  each  day  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  hla  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  A  member  of  the 
Council  who  is  In  the  legislative,  executive, 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. AU  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

4I7THORISATION  OF  AFI»ROPRr»TION8 

Sic.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

SIC.  11.  Section  101(a)  (16)  (J),  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merced after  "Secretary  of  State". 

Speech  bt  Sinatok  AmuHAM  RiBicorr,  Jxm* 

16,  1971,  BTJDAPMrr,  HtntoAST,  MaMAOxmknt 

Cknttb    or    Buaop* — AuiroAi.    East^Westt 

Tradk  CoNveasNCK 

Most  men  In  political  life  who  started  their 
careers  In  government  In  the  1»40"8  have  fo- 
cused their  attention  on  the  pollUcal  and 
military  aspects  of  foreign  problems.  This 
should  come  as  no  great  surprise  given  the 
nUUtary  conflicts  and  feverish  dlplomaUc 
activities  of  this  turbulent  period.  Our  view 
of  the  world,  and  of  our  own  countries'  des- 
tinies was  shaped  In  an  era  when  giant  men 
moved  across  the  stage  of  history. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  during  that  pe- 
riod were  led  by  ^c  leaders,  who  for  good 
or  111  were  able  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory through  the  force  of  their  own  intellects 
and  personalities.  The  United  SUtea  had 
Pr&nklln  Roosevelt:  England.  Winston 
ChurchlU;  France.  Charles  de  OavUle;  and 
Russia.  Joseph  Stalin. 

The  energies  of  statesmen  and  governments 
were  directed  toward  the  redrawing  of  politi- 
cal boundaries  and  the  preaervaUon  of  a 
strategic  balance  of  power. 

During  the  second  World  War,  my  own 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to 
put  aside  their  Ideological  differences  and 
Join  together  to  save  Europe  from  the  spectre 
of  Nazism. 

Following  the  wax,  the  face  of  the  globe  was 
drastically  rearranged,  and  the  world  shud- 
dered under  the  impact  of  a  number  of 
revolutions  occurring  simultaneously — and 
one  of  which  alone  would  have  had  the  most 
far  reaching  consequences. 

Colonial  rule  was  overthrown  In  most  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — and  fledgling 
governments  struggled  to  provide  far  their 
peoples. 

A  population  explosion  In  the  under- 
developed nations  coincided  with  a  revolu- 
tion of  rUlng  expectations  producing  dan- 
gerous instabilities. 

The  dawning  of  a  nuclear  age  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  all  mankind  for  the 
first  time. 

The  delicate  balance  of  power  maintained 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  replaced 
by  the  emergence  of  two  superpowers. 
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A  iwointlosi  m  tediDologiy  and  ■clemtlflc 
ptognm  offarad  tba  promise  of  unprec- 
•dented  abundance  and  pro^artty. 

But  Old  attltudaa  and  t.tilnfcltig  parstotad. 
Instead  of  ii«»-~«— ing  tb.mii  en«slas  to  maet 
the  chaUengM  of  aU  o<  tba  graat  abaoges 
taJdng  place,  the  nations  at  both  Kast  and 
West  aUowed  a  cold  war  to  oome  batwaan 
them  and  divert  their  limited  resouroea. 

Ironically,  It  was  eoonomlc  growth,  not 
the  support  of  mlUtwy  astabbihmantt. 
which  became  the  number  one  prlortty  of  ttie 
two  defeated  Axis  powera— Oennany  and 
Japan.  And  their  stunning  reoorary  and  pros- 
perity today  attests  to  this  slnglenees  ct 
purpose.  rnjKl  the  wisdom  of  punralng  eoo- 
nomlc gain  rather  than  military  power. 

Increasingly,  technological,  eoonomlc  and 
trade  considerations  are  determining  the  na- 
ture of  relations  between  n&tlons.  American 
diplomacy  during  the  past  two  decades  U- 
lustratea  how  these  new  realities  were  largely 
Ignored. 

WhUe  the  United  Btatea  was  concerned 
with  the  NATO  order  of  battle,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  more  concerned 
with  gathering  orders  for  Volkswagens.  While 
the  U.S.  was  placing  restrictions  on  Its  ex- 
ports to  the  East,  Western  European  trade 
with  the  East  was  floxirlshlng. 

I  am  convinced  that  during  the  last  q\iar- 
ter  dt  this  Century,  ecopolltlcs  will  replace 
geopolitics  as  the  prime  mover  In  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  because  of  this. 
It  la  time  to  relegate  the  Cold  War  to  the 
pages  of  history.  In  1971  thU  U  eiaotly  whare 

It  belongs.  

The  recently  concluded  treaties  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  Poland  bear  witness. 

And  the  Increasing  trade  and  Investment 
flows  between  East  and  West  also  bear  wit- 
ness. 

While  poimolans  and  diplomats  still  argue 
over  the  same  old  tired  political  lasuaa.  tmsl- 
nessmen  and  bankers  are  rearranging  the 
basic  nature  of  relations  between  states  and 
peoples.  While  the  generals  stUl  busy  them- 
selves with  planning  their  war  games  and 
maneuvers,  Increasing  commerce  between 
Bast  and  West,  and  the  growing  Interna- 
tionalization of  production,  are  making  the 
Idea  of  a  major  armed  conflict  In  Europe  an 
absurdity. 

The  activities  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Increasing  use  of  Joint  ven- 
tures and  consortiums  are  crossing  fron- 
tiers and  erasing  national  boundaries  more 
surely  and  swiftly  than  the  passage  of  armies 
and  the  conclusion  oT  peace  treaties.  For  90 
years  the  United  Nations  has  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  deflnltlon  of  "aggreaalon".  But  it 
certainly  takes  much  less  time  than  that  for 
bxialnessmen  representing  different  nations 
and  economic  systems  to  bind  themaelves  to- 
gether In  a  mutually  beneficial  oontraet. 

Whether  one  likes  It  or  not,  the  nations  of 
the  wortd  are  becoming  more  dependent  on 
each  other.  Those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  expanding  trade  and  transmitting  tech- 
nology between  East  and  Weat  are  In  the 
front  ranks  of  thoae  creating  these  strong 
bonds  of  mutual  Interdependeooe. 

What  we  doDt  naad  In  attempting  to  cope 
with  the  ImpUoatkms  of  suoh  a  rapidly 
changing  world  are  attempts  at  simple  aolu- 
tlons.  One  of  my  own  oountrymen.  bobm  60 
years  ago,  apUy  stated — "for  every  human 
problem,  there  U  a  aolutloa  whloh  Is  neat, 
simple — and  wrong". 

The  simple  aoluUona  of  a  much  aUnplar 
bygone  age  Juat  don't  work  anymore.  The 
time  Is  past  due  for  all  national  leaders  to 
discard  the  notion  that  exporta  are  good  and 
Imports  aM  bad.  This  Is  the  same  aa  saying 
production  Is  good  and  consumption  Is  bad. 
Or— «hat  our  atan^tard  ot  livliig  Impiovaa 


wben  we  give  valua  away,  but  not  attien  we 
raoeive  valua  In  turn. 

It  Is  tUno  to  gza^>  the  Idea  tlamX  the  process 
ot  interaatlocial  tiada  inoreases  productivity 
aa  aurely  aa  machinery  and  taohnology  does. 
And  any  laadsr— of  either  SMt  or  West— 
who  ignoraa  th«  eoonomic  Implloatlnins  of  hla 
poUtloal  acUons  doaa  so  at  hla  partL 

Jut  tar  as  my  own  country  la  ooDoemed. 
much  abould  be  done  to  provide  for  expanded 
trade  with  the  JBaat.  Important  ataps  In  this 
dlzactlon  have  already  been  taken. 

"me  number  of  Items  on  our  llat  of  re- 
stricted exporU  to  the  Kast  U  steadily 
yHTHnking  This  la  refleoted  moat  dramattoal- 
ly  in  the  steady  Increase  in  Amsrloan  exports 
to  iha  East.  In  1060,  they  totalled  gMO  mU- 
llon.  In  1870  this  roae  to  $368  million.  And 
baaad  on  tba  cumat  year's  first  quarter  flg- 
uies.  exporU  in  1071  ahoxUd  reach  $460  nUl- 
llon.  This  has  oome  about  largely  through 
kglalatlon  paaaed  in  1060  whloh  put  the  Oon- 
gieaa  oif  the  United  Btatea  on  record  as  en- 
dorsing expanded  tiade  with  Eaatem  Europe 
aiKl  th«  aovlet  Union. 

lieaa  than  two  weeks  ago,  export  Ucenaes 
for  enphlatlnatH  Industrial  processes  total- 
ling $100  Ttiiiiif>n  were  approved.  More  li- 
cense approvals  can  be  expected  In  the  near 
future.  And  on  tha  day  I  left  for  Burope, 
the  eateemed  Obalrman  of  the  Senate  Oom- 
marce  Oommtttae,  Senator  Wairen  Magnu- 
son.  expressed  to  me  the  need  for  expanded 
trade  wiXti  the  BMt,  including  China.  This  la 
only  one  manlfeatatlon  of  the  increasing 
support  In  the  Oongreas  for  closer  ties. 

ainoe  1008  Kxlmbank  credits  have  not  been 
available  to  finance  American  exporta  to  the 
Bast.  However,  only  this  past  April  the  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  voiced  Its  intention  to 
make  suoh  credits  available  again.  I  am  con- 
fidant that  this  will  be  done. 

Suoh  aotlona  taken  by  my  own  oountry. 
however,  will  not  get  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  moat  aertoua  barriers  to  increased  East- 
Weat  trade.  Trade  muat  be  a  two-way  streetn- 
aivd  at  present,  there  Is  a  broad  avenue  of 
eqxsts  from  West  to  Baat,  but  only  a  nar- 
row path  from  East  to  Waat.  Both  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  en)oy  too 
healthy  a  trade  auiplxis  with  the  Baat.  One 
important  step  that  can  be  taken  by  my  own 
oountry  Is  the  extanalon  of  moat-favored- 
natlon  treattnant  to  all  the  oountriee  of 
Baatem  Bundle. 

But  this  Is  not  a  magical  formula  which 
will  automatically  enable  the  East  to  sell 
enough  to  the  United  Statea  to  doee  this 
trade  gap.  There  is  still  much  that  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  must  do  to  Improve 
their  export  position. 

They  must  be  willing  to  oommU  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  economies  to  foreign 
trade,  and  cease  to  regard  It  aa  an  activity 
designed  only  to  supplement  domestic  eco- 
nomic capabilities.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  develop  Industries  geared  to  exports,  and 
be  more  wUliog  to  depend  on  Imporu.  They 
must  seek  greater  understanding  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  market  and 
consiuner  tastes.  If  they  are  to  sell  their 
products. 

It  Is  self-defeating  to  talk  of  an  expansion 
of  East-Weat  trade  if  the  present  imbalance 
In  Bast-West  trade  is  not  oMrreeted.  The 
flgurea  Involved  are  dismal.  If  Western 
Europe  continues  to  maintain  the  same  sur- 
plus In  Its  trade  with  the  East  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  few  years,  by  1080  there  wUl  be 
a  projected  $3.6  billion  trade  gap.  The  value 
of  my  own  country's  exports  to  the  East  this 
year  wUl  be  almost  double  that  of  what  It 
imports. 

Aside  from  vigorous  trade  expansion  pro- 
grams, the  East  must  also  Inject  Itself  more 
forcefully  into  the  mainstream  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment.  The  example  of 
Poland's  accession  to  the  OATT  should  be 
emulated  elsewhere.  There  ahould  ba  more 
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active  interaat  ahown  in  gaining  membership 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Wortd  Bank. 

I  realise  full  well  that  Uiese  etepa  are  not 
without  certain  risks.  But  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  both  risks  and  the  benefits 
will  have  to  be  shared  equaUy  by  both  East 
and  West.  Unlees  both  sides  show  a  willing^ 
n  ess  to  move  off  dead  center  In  settling  of 
decades-old  minor  disputes,  we  wUl  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  together  the  fruits  of  Inereaaed 
commercial  ralatloni. 

Important  ohangaa  have  already  taken 
place  in  the  eoonomiea  of  the  East — and  I 
know  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  reform  undertaken  here  in 
Hungary,  wKh  Its  New  Eoonomlc  Mecha- 
nism, "nieae  changes  are  easentlal  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Intamattonal  trade 
and  they  have  not  been  taken  without  at- 
tendant risks.  In  experimenting  with  differ- 
ent ways  of  modernizing  and  industrializing, 
the  East  should  feel  It  will  be  aide  to  draw 
more  freely  and  easily  upon  the  experience, 
techncdogy  and  investaaent  capital  of  the 
Weet.  But  (t  will  not  be  aMe  to  do  so  tmless 
It  offers  more  Information  and  greaiar  as- 
surance to  Western  inveetors  and  partners. 

At  the  same  time  tha  West  muat  be  willing 
to  provide  even  mora  than  material  aasUt- 
ance.  It  still  remains  the  reqwnslblllty  of 
the  major  trading  oountries,  the  UJ3..  the 
EEC  and  Japan,  to  establish  workable  norms 
of  International  trade  and  investment.  The 
recent  OECD  ministerial  meeting,  which  I 
attended  in  Parts  last  week,  offered  promise 
that  a  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
A  hlgb-lavd  ooosultaUve  body  has  been  set 
up  to  examine  the  current  barriers  to  in- 
creased international  trade  and  investment. 
Unless  all  of  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world  get  behind  efforts  to  harmonise  and 
rationalise  world  trade,  the  great  eonfllcts  of 
the  1080*8  might  mXX  be  trade  wars  between 
warring  eoonomlc  blocs. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  nations  realize  that 
efficiency  means  greater  reliance  on  economic 
rather  than  political  considerations,  both 
market  and  non-market  eoonomlc  systems 
will  Inevitably  move  cloeer  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  by  1080  two-thirds 
of  all  the  employment  In  the  United  States 
will  be  In  the  service  industries,  and  only 
one-third  In  tha  production  of  goods.  As  this 
same  division  holds  true  In  other  ooiuitries. 
and  the  export  of  services  Increases.  It  wCl 
become  Imperative  for  people  to  begin  to 
understand  the  workings  of  different  eco- 
nomic systems  much  better  than  they  do 
today. 

The  eommunloatlons  and  psychologleal 
barriers  impeding  trade  and  oommeroa  re- 
main formidable.  The  differences  between 
the  operations  of  state  operated  monopolies 
In  a  non-market  economy,  and  the  mecha- 
nisms used  by  private  cooperations  In  my 
own  oountry  are  great.  Unfamlllarity  with 
methods  and  instltutlonB  breeds  distrust  and 
a  reluctance  to  even  consider  oommerdal 
relations.  While  It  wlU  be  more  difficult  to 
tear  down  enKitlonal  barriers.  It  should  be 
less  dUBcult  to  overcome  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

In  order  to  achieve  better  mutual  under- 
standing of  our  different  systems,  I  shall 
propose  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
upon  my  return,  that  a  new  program  oS  «s- 
ehanges  be  established  with  the  purpose  at 
expanding  trade  between  oountilas  of  the 
East  and  the  United  Statea. 

Participants  in  this  program  would  include 
graduate-level  university  students,  teachers, 
corporation  axeootlves  and  bankers  In  my 
oountry.  and  stodents,  teachers,  fonlgn 
trade  officials,  and  state  trading  monopoly 
r^reeentatlves  of  Eastern  oountiles. 

In  order  to  be  of  practieal  value,  the  dura- 
tion of  these  vlslta  would  be  at  least  one  year 
and   perhapa  two.  TtM  time  spent  ahroad 


should  be  allocated  in  suoh  a  way  aa  to  in- 
clude roui^y  equal  periods  of  theory  and 
practice.  For  example,  nine  months  would  be 
spent  at  a  university  and  nine  months  in  the 
offices  of  an  American  indxistry  or  bank,  ot 
in  an  Bastem  European  state  trading  orga- 
nisation, or  foreign  trade  ministry. 

A  grantee  would  have  tha  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  working  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial and  trading  structures  of  the  country  he 
has  visited  and  some  actual  time  spent  In 
the  other  fellow's  du>ee.  The  new  expertise 
gained  could  go  a  long  way  In  expanding  VS. 
trade  with  the  Bast.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
program  eould  not  Include  exchangee  be- 
tween the  XTnited  States  and  all  oountilea 
outside  of  Burops  with  non-market  econo- 
mies— Including  the  People's  Republic  of 
CThlna. 

In  order  for  a  program  of  this  kind  to  be 
suooeasful,  the  coete  and  the  reeponslbllity 
for  Its  opwatlon  will  have  to  be  shared  equal- 
ly by  all  the  participants.  By  creating  such  a 
body  of  trained  men.  trade  and  Investment 
oppcrtunltlss  now  being  lost  by  both  sides 
oould  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

A  program  o<  this  kind  will  alao  establish 
another  important  (Aannel  of  fruitful  con- 
tact between  East  and  Weet  on  a  nonoon- 
frontatlon  level. 

Diplomatic  discussions  an  too  cautious 
and  too  reatrteted  by  outworn  attttudee. 

Cultural  exchangaa  do  not  reach  Into  the 
very  Innsr  worfclnga  of  a  society — and  are 
usually  too  fleeting.  Bkehangea  of  people  di- 
rectly Involved  In  producing  tangible  bene- 
flta  for  both  sides  offer  the  greatest  chance  of 
success. 

Ultimately,  only  by  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  base  ot  discussions  and  meetings 
between  repreeentatlves  of  Bast  and  West  ean 
the  idea  of  peaoefiu  coexistence  be  translated 
into  reality. 

Through  nuitual  efforts  and  good  will  on 
both  aides,  and  by  a  keener  appreciation  of 
how  truly  small  the  worid  has  become,  we 
will  all  benefit  from  what  each  nation  has 
to  offer  in  the  marketfriaoes  of  goods  and 
Ideaa. 

The  role  that  aU  of  you  here  today  will 
play  in  this  jwoceaa  is  crucial.  It  is  not 
merely  one  of  opening  markets,  maximising 
profits,  or  creating  material  wealth.  By  im- 
proving economic  relations  between  East  azkd 
Weet,  and  T>y  inducing  greater  reaponalimity 
and  cooperation  airvong  the  nations  of  the 
East  and  the  Weet.  you  will  alao  be  perfect- 
ing the  arta  of  peace.  I  can  think  of  no 
worthier  ealllng. 

Mr.  RIBIOOPP.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  continued  com- 
mercial (Uscriminatlon  against  countries 
with  different  economic  systems  tftian  our 
own  is  an  anachronism.  As  the  cold  war 
in  Europe  Is  being  relegated  to  the  pages 
of  lilstory,  a  new  generation  of  leaders  is 
concerned  more  with  ecopolitlcal  rather 
than  geopolitical  Issues.  It  is  time  for 
our  own  coimtry  to  cast  aside  tts  a^- 
impoeed  shackles  on  trade,  and  look  to- 
ward the  future  with  regard  to  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  coimtries  of  the 
East. 

While  the  United  States  has  created 
a  number  of  restrictive  devices  in  order 
to  circumscribe  its  eccmomlc  relations 
with  Communist  natloiis,  our  NATO 
allies  have  displayed  much  less  restraint. 
Total  free  world  trade  with  the  UJSJ3 Jl. 
and  E^astem  Europe  amounted  to  about 
118  bimoD  in  19T0.  Of  this  total,  the 
i3B.  titxue,  imports  and  exports,  was 
only  $579  milUon.  This  amounted  to 
3  percent  of  total  Western  trade  with  the 
Bast,  and  less  than  I  percent  of  our  own 
total  foreign  trade. 


On  this  nnall  volume  of  trade  we  en- 
joyed a  two  to  one  ratio  of  exports  to 
imports  producing  a  $127  million  surplus. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  Nation's  high 
unemployment  rate  and  projected  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  for  this  year,  these 
figures  underscore  the  immediate  and 
significant  boiefits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  Dnlted  States  from  expanded  trade 
with  the  East. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  unneces- 
sary restricticKis  are  removed.  U.S.  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  could  reach  $2  bil- 
lion by  1975  or  more  than  three  times  the 
1970  level.  Other  estimates  are  even 
more  optimistic  running  to  $5  billion,  or 
10  times  the  1970  level. 

The  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of 
XJJB.  trade  with  Eastern  coimtries  gives 
weight  to  these  projections.  Between  1966 
and  1970  n.6.  exiKHis  to  Eastern  Europe 
rose  from  $198  mlUlon  to  $353  million. 
Ehiring  this  same  period,  U.S.  Imports 
Increased  from  $179  million  to  only  $226 
million.  In  1971  it  is  expected  that  n.S. 
exports  will  reach  $460  milliaci  end  im- 
ports, $240  million,  for  a  total  of  $700 
million. 

Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China  all  have  great  unsatis- 
fied needs  for  the  high  technology 
equipment  and  products  that  our  country 
exc^  in  producing.  Other  potential  mar- 
kets for  the  same  kind  of  American 
exports  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  many  years  away  from  being  able 
to  absorb  a  high  level  of  technology. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Eurcqie  have 
already  reached  a  point  of  departure 
from  Uieir  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
UnicMO.  The  last  COMECON  conference 
held  in  Bucharest  reflected  their  desire 
for  more  trade  and  inveetmsnt  ties  with 
the  West  and  an  unwillingness  to  cH>erate 
their  economies  as  part  of  a  Soviet 
master  plaa.  By  now  the  oountries  of 
Eastern  Europe  know  quite  well  what 
th«  Soviet  Union  offers,  but  increasingly 
they  want  more  of  what  the  West  and  the 
United  States  offers. 

The  East's  participation  in  world  com- 
merce has  grown  at  the  impressive  rate 
of  8!)^  percent  per  year.  For  the  smaller 
Communist  countries  a  major  Impetus  to 
further  integration  into  the  world  econ- 
omy can  only  come  from  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Present  law  doee  not  permit  the  grant- 
ing of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment to  Communist  countries  except 
Yugo^via  and  Poland.  As  a  result,  im- 
pcMTts  from  those  countries  p*y  the  full 
1930  statutory  duty  rates  raUier  than  the 
lower  rates  that  have  resulted  f  nmi  suc- 
cessive tariff  reduction  negotiations.  The 
denial  of  MFN  tcu^  treatment  to  these 
countries  has  significance  beyond  its  im- 
mediate inhibiting  commercial  effects. 
This  discrimination  poses  an  important 
psychologloal  barrier  agatnst  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  the  normalizatlmi  of 
commercial  relations. 

The  case  tA  Poland  provides  a  most 
vivid  example  of  how  trade  can  be  ex- 
panded if  most-favored-natloo  treat- 
ment is  granted.  In  1993,  wlttwut  it. 
Poland  exported  $46  mllUmi  of  goods 
to  the  Utaited  States,  m  1970,  with  it,  this 
figure  was  $98  million. 
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Last  June,  following  the  OBCD  Min- 
isterial meeting  In  Paria,  I  traveled  to 
Eastern  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Plnance 
Committee.  In  both  Hungary  and  Ru- 
mania, I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
visible  economic  progress  that  had  been 
made.  Equally  evident  were  both  nations' 
desires  for  increased  commercial  ties  with 
the  United  States,  and  genuine  admira- 
tion for  American  technological  achieve- 
ments and  capabilities.  I  was  dismayed, 
however,  by  the  relative  lack  of  Ameri- 
can participation  In  the  trade  and  In- 
vestment opportunities  In  Eastern  Ka- 
rope.  In  hotels  and  airports  there,  I  saw 
French,  German.  Italian,  and  British 
businessmen  with  bulging  briefcases — but 
hardly  any  Americans. 

Two-way  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rumania  has  grown  very 
significantly  during  the  last  3  years  with 
the  total  trade  turnover  now  totaling 
some  $80  million.  But  the  picture  Is 
clouded.  Rumanian  officials  emphasized 
to  me  that  the  lack  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment  did  not  permit  Rumania 
to  begin  redressing  the  serious  Imbalance 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
ratio  is  roughly  5  to  1  against  Rumania  at 
present.  Since  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
we  cannot  hope  to  continue  to  export 
more  to  Rumania  without  buying  more. 
Based  on  my  own  discussions,  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  Rumania  wants 
much  more  collaboration  with  Ameri- 
can firms  in  developing  a  variety  of  in- 
dustries, and  also  wants  to  purchase 
more  goods  here. 

This  Is  illustrated  by  the  Boeing  Co.'s 
opportimity  to  sell  from  two  to  four 
707  aircraft  to  the  Rumanian  carrier, 
TAROM.  Riffiianla  Is  apparently  will- 
ing to  risk  Soviet  displeasure  by  buying 
American,  rather  than  Soviet,  long- 
range  commercial  Jet  aircraft.  But  Ru- 
mania's main  problem  is  insufficient  Aoi- 
lar  credits  to  pay  for  the  aircraft  be- 
cause of  their  negative  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  negative  balance  is  the 
handicap  of  excessive  Import  duties  tai- 
poeed  upon  Rumanian  products  entering 
the  United  States  because  of  their  exclu- 
sicoi  from  the  most-favored-n&tlon  treat- 
ment. 

Assuming  a  successful  sale  of  two  of 
these  aircraft  to  Rumania,  amounting  to 
roughly  $26  million,  ttie  Boeing  people 
fe^  this  should  lead  to  follow-on  orders 
from  TAROM  amounting  to  four  to  five 
times  the  initial  order.  This  could  also 
trigger  a  domino  effect  with  other  East 
European  nations  buying  the  same  planes 
in  order  to  be  competitive.  Because  Ru- 
mania enjoys  excellent  relations  with 
mainland  China,  Boeing  believes  a  suc- 
cessfiil  businesB  ventiire  in  Riunania 
could  provide  an  avenue  for  entrance 
into  mainland  China  for  airplane  sales. 
The  maxket  potential  here  is  estimated 
by  Boeing  at  40  to  50  airplanes  In  this 
decade. 

In  Hungary,  the  trade  picture  with  the 
United  States  is  much  the  same  as  in 
Rumania,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
Hungarians  also  want  to  do  more  busi- 
ness with  us.  but  they  stress  that  lack 
of  MFN  treatment  poses  a  formidable 
barrier  to  trade  expansion. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is 
considerable    trade  conducted  between 


U.S.  siAsldlaries  and  affiliates  In  West- 
em  Euzope  and  Eastern  customere.  The 
value  of  this  Indirect  trade  in  American 
goods  probably  amoimts  to  several  times 
that  of  direct  U.S.  exports.  And  wlille 
these  transactions  ultimately  benefit  the 
earnings  of  the  parent  firm,  they  do  not 
provide  Jobs  for  American  worteet-s  in 
American  idants. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today  would  not  automatically 
grant  MFN  treatment  to  all  countries 
with  nonmarket  economies  nor  to  all  of 
their  products.  It  would  not  open  up  any 
floodgates  of  Imports,  nor  woiild  it  erase 
the  2  to  1  favorable  trade  balance 
we  now  enjoy.  It  Is  left  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  which  countries  and  which 
products  would  be  given  MFN  treatment, 
based  on  the  overall  national  Interest. 

This  legldatlon  is  particularly  timely 
and  useful  in  that  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  actual  authority  to  conclude  a 
commercial  agrreement  should  he  so  de- 
sire, when  he  visits  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  near  future.  This  bill 
l8  so  drafted  that  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  need 
not  precede  such  an  agreement. 

The  longer  normalization  of  commerce 
wtth  the  Bast  Is  ptrt  off,  the  more  difficult 
It  will  be  for  American  firms  to  alter  the 
trade  patterns  which  the  Ebstem  coim- 
tries  are  already  establishing  with  Great 
Britain,  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

If  the  admlnlstratian  continues  iits 
present  policy  of  tying  any  relaxation  of 
our  trade  restrictions  {igalnst  Eastern 
countries  to  specific  political  payoffs,  we 
will  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
By  forging  stronger  eccmonuc  ties  with 
Eastern  E^uxjpean  countries,  we  will  be 
lessening  both  their  econoailc  and  polit- 
ical dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
producing  a  diplomatic  climaite  in  which 
pohftiaal  problems  are  more  easily  solved. 

Through  the  broadening  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations,  we  will  be  strengthening 
our  own  economy  by  selling  more  of  the 
things  we  can  produce  better  than  other 
coimitries.  We  will  also  be  creating  a 
climate  In  which  friction  between  East 
and  West  can  be  lessened.  New  cozmner- 
cl&l  ties  win  open  14?  new  valuable  chan- 
nels of  oommunication  between  ourselves 
and  Communist  nations  on  a  nonoon- 
frontation  level. 

If  peaceful  coexistence  on  this  planet 
between  countries  with  different  ideol- 
ogies and  economic  systems  is  the  only 
rational  oourse  to  pursue,  the  most  ra- 
tional policy  for  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low would  be  to  invite  all  nations  into  a 
world  system  in  which  the  mutual  bene- 
fits from  trade  and  conunerce  can  be 
shared  by  all. 

Mr.  Presidesait,  we  are  making  an  Im- 
portant start  in  this  direction  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  today.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  examine  the  proposed 
legislation  carefully  to  see  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish,  what  tt  will  mean  for  our 
factories  and  workers,  and  what  it  can 
ultimately  do  to  make  our  world  a  more 
prosperous,  and  a  more  peaceful  place. 
By  Mr.  HARTBO:: 

S.  2821.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  as  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  Identical 
legislation  will  be  offered  in  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Hal- 
pern. 

This  proposal  represents  a  call  to  • 
new  idealism,  an  idealism  which  iuA6» 
that  future  wars  can  be  avoided  if  only 
we  care  enough  to  try.  It  would  be  the 
purpose  of  the  new  department  to  devel- 
op long-range  policies  for  peacekeeping; 
for  presently  there  is  no  institutional 
advocate  for  peace  In  our  Government, 
while  those  agencies  and  departments 
which  view  the  application  of  force  as  the 
most  efficient  way  to  settle  internation- 
al disputes  abound. 

The  blU  has  three  titles:  Title  I  estab- 
lishes a  Department  of  Peace,  specifies 
what  present  agencies  will  be  transferred 
to  it.  outlines  the  duties  and  structure  of 
the  Department,  and  sets  forth  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  under  which  the 
Department  will  operate.  Title  U  creates 
an  International  Peace  Academy  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  training 
individuals  in  the  science  of  peacekeep- 
ing. A  new  Joint  committee  of  Congress, 
with  seven  members  drawn  from  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  is  established 
by  title  m,  to  be  called  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  International  Co- 
operation. 

Five  specific  responsibilities  are  as- 
signed the  new  Department:  they  are: 

First.  The  Department  is  to  develop 
and  recommend  to  the  President  ai^ro- 
priate  plsms,  policies,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  peace. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been 
no  such  broad  assignment  given  to  any 
Federal  agency.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  been  without  peace  plans,  peace  poli- 
cies, and  peace  programs.  But  they  arise 
in  various  quarters  imder  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  they  exist  without  the 
close  coordination  a  single  department 
will  give.  Nor  has  there  been  authority 
located  In  a  8i}eclfic  position  to  do  what 
the  second  mandate  asks. 

Second.  The  Department  will  exercise 
leadership  in  coordinating  all  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Government  affecting  the 
preservation  or  promotion  of  peace.  To 
exercise  such  leadership,  of  course,  wUl 
require  the  close  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Peace  with  the  other  de- 
partments, which  in  most  cases  have  ac- 
tivities falling  within  the  description. 

Third.  The  Department  will  cooperate 
with  the  governments  of  the  other  na- 
tions In  research  and  planning  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  con- 
flict, and  encourage  similar  action  by 
private  institutions.  Here  there  are  two 
significant  elements,  neither  of  which 
Is  presently  a  statutory  responsibility  of 
any  agency — peace  research,  and  the 
encouragement  of  attention  to  this  area 
by  private  institutions. 

The  fourth  mandate  brings  under  the 
Department  of  Peace  responsibility  for 
aldlnc  the  interchange  of  Ideas  and  per- 
sons between  private  Institutions  and 
groups  in  tile  United  States  and  those  in 
other  coimtries. 

The  fifth  is  similar — to  encourage  the 
work  of  private  institutions  and  groups 
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aimed  at  the  resolution  of  intematimial 

conflict. 

Agencies  whose  fuiK^ons  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  in- 
clude: the  Agency  for  Uitemationai  De- 
velopment, the  Peace  Corps,  the  Aims 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
the  functions  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Devdopment  Service,  now  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Presi- 
dent may  also  transfer  additional  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  new  Dq^artment,  if 
he  determines  that  the  functions  of  any 
other  office  or  agency  are  pertinent  to 
the  objectives  of  the  Peace  Department 

It  has  rightfully  been  said  that  "wars 
occur  because  people  prepare  for  conflict, 
rather  than  for  peace."  It  is  time  that 
this  country  set  Itself  to  the  hard  tacdc 
of  keeping  the  peace.  It  should  not  be 
the  fate  of  every  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  endure  wars  which  we  are  told 
are  necessary  to  our  national  security, 
or  to  save  face  or  to  maintain  our  role 
as  a  world  leader. 

On  February  7, 1969, 1  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation.  This  bill  differs  from  that 
prior  effort  in  a  number  of  ways,  chief 
among  which  is  the  elimination  of  lan- 
guage which  could  have  posed  a  conflict 
between  the  new  D^}artment  and  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
highlights  the  need  for  a  new  approach 
to  the  resolution  of  International  con- 
flicts. We  have  fought  war  after  war  in 
this  century  but  we  appear  farther  from 
lasting  peace  today,  than  we  have  ever 
been.  This  proposal  recognizes  these  past 
failures  and  presents  a  reasoned  alterna- 
tive to  what  some  would  view  as  the  in- 
evitability of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  establishing  a  Department  ol 
Peace,  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

B.  2621 
A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of 

Internatloo&l     ooufllct,     and     for     other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Act". 

DXCULMATtOH    or    PtrSPOSK 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  tlie 
United  States  has  an  urgent  and  continuing 
reBponslbllity  to  seek  international  peace  and 
has  undertaken  obligations  to  seek  Inter- 
national peace  under  the  Kellogg-BtlA&d  Pact 
of  1929.  the  Ntirembmg  Charter  of  194B,  and 
article  I.  paragraph  1,  and  article  H,  para- 
graphs 3  and  4,  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  m«et 
these  responslbllltlas  and  Obligations  and  to 
provide  the  means  to  seek  and  aohlere  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  International  conflict. 

TITLE  I— DEPARHONT  OF  PKAOS 
■STAsusMscKirr  or  ozFAanaarr 
Sac.  101.  'men  Is  b«i«by  sststellahad  at  tbe 
seat  of  govsrnms&t,  as  an  exaoutlTS  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  aovarnmsnt,  ttw 
Department  at  Psaoe  (bsrsaf  ter  isfwrwd  to  in 
this  Act  as  tb*  "Deputmeat"). 

f  UNCTlDIfB  OF  TH>   BKVABTIIXIfT 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Department  tfiaU  be  ra- 
sponalble  for  oairytng  out  tbs  puiposss  of 


this  Act.  In  achieving  such  purposes,  the  De- 
partment shall — 

(1)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident appropriate  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  foster  peace; 

(2)  exercise  leadership  In  oocHXllnatlng  all 
activities  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
affecting  the  preservation  or  promotion  of 
peace: 

(3)  cooperate  with  the  governments  of 
other  nations  In  research  and  planning  for 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  International  con- 
flict, and  encourage  similar  action  by  private 
Institutions,  a  research  division  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose; 

(4)  encourage  and  assist  the  interchange 
of  Ideas  and  persons  between  private  Institu- 
tions and  groups  In  the  United  States  and 
those  In  other  countries,  a  cultunJ  exchange 
division  shall  be  established  for  this  pur- 
pose and; 

(5)  encourage  the  work  of  private  Institu- 
tions and  groups  aimed  at  the  resolution  of 
International  conflict. 

PEBSONNEL    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT 

See.  103.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Peace  (here- 
after referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace  (or,  during  the  absence  or 
dlsablltly  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oflBce  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Peace,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Peace  or  the  General  Counsel,  determined  ac- 
cording to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  fhe  Secretary  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  Uie  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  and  a  Qen- 
eral  Counsel,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
Shall  perform  such  functions  em  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
flcers  and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions  and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance wtth  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

TRAirsnts  or  rtrwcnoNS  to  DXPAimcKirT 
Sic.  104.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  all   functions  which  were 
carried  out  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title— 

(I)  by  each  of  the  foUowlng  agencies  or 
offices: 

(A)  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment; 

(B)  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency:  or 

(C)  the  Peace  Corps: 

(3)  by  any  oomponents  of  such  agencies  or 
ofBoes;  or 

(3)  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Insofar  as 
such  function  relates  to  a  function  trans- 
ferred under  this  subsection  from  an  agency, 
offloe,  or  component  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(Dor  (3). 

(b)  There  are  bereby  transferred  to  the 
Becretaiy  all  functions  which  were  carried 
out  Immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
tbls  title— 

(1)  by  the  International  Agricultural  De- 


velopment Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; or 

(2)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Inso- 
far as  the  function  relates  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under-  this  subsection  from  such 
Service. 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  194S  (22  UB.C.  287)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations,  or  In  any  of  Its 
organs,  oommlsslons,  specialized  agencies,  or 
other  bodies." 

(d)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  other  offices 
and  offices  of  the  Department  of  State,  relat- 
ing to  q>eclallzed  agencies  as  defined  In  ar- 
ticle 57  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Peace. 

(e)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  func- 
tion of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or  part  of 
any  agency  or  office,  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  If  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  function  relates 
primarily  to  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section. 

TBANSTEK  Or  AGKNCIKS  AND  OmCKS 

Skc.  106.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets.  liabU- 
Itles,  contracts,  prop>erty,  and  records  as  are 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marUy  in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  imder  the  provisions  of  section 
104,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary.  Except 
as  provided  in.  subsection  (b),  personnel  en- 
gaged In  functions  transferred  under  this 
title  shall  be  transferred  in  accordsmce  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  ftinctlons. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  personnel  purstiant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classlflcatlon  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  agency  or  offloe 
shall  lapse. 

AOlCtNTSTRATIVE    PROVIBIOMS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  to  delegate  and  redele- 
gate  contained  in  any  other  Act  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  this  title,  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  as  be  may  designate,  may  au- 
thorize such  successive  red^egatlons  of  such 
functions  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  common  administrative  services 
as  he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  tbe  Department. 
Including  such  services  as  a  central  supply 
service  for  stationery  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  sto^s  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  and  Its 
agenolas;  central  mwsenger,  mall,  ttiepbone, 
and  other  oonununleatlons  services;  offloe 
space,  central  aerviosB  fbr  documsnt  rspro- 
dtntlon,  and  for  graphics  and  vUnal  aiiU; 
and  a  central  Horary  ma  i  Ice.  Hie  capital  of 
the  fund  sbaU  consist  of  any  appropriations 
made  for  the  purpose  of  pravldliig  ospttal 
(wblcb  appraprlattoos  az«  tasrsby  author- 
laed)  and  the  fair  and  reeenwihie  value  of 
such  stocks  of  supplies,  egnlpmsmt.  and  otlasr 
asseU  and  Inventories  on  order  as  tbe  eecre- 
tary  may  transfer  to  tbe  fund;  less  tbe  related 
UabUltles  and  tinpald  obligattons.  Soeh  fund 
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aluUl  be  mmbosMd  in  admiM  fnm  tsna- 
able  fuads  of  •fenclM  and  oflloas  In  the  !>•- 
pwtmant.  or  trom  other  aotsoee,  tat  >iqipUM 
and  MTTloae  at  rates  wlilelx  will  afyproilmate 
tba  ezpenae  of  operation.  iBidxidlng  the  ao- 
crual  of  annual  lea^e  and  the  depraelatlon 
of  eq\xlpment.  The  fund  ahall  also  be  credited 
with  reoetpta  from  Mle  or  ewhange  of  prop- 
erty and  reoetpta  In  payment  for  loea  or  dam- 
age to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  Ihere 
shall  be  oorered  Into  the  United  atataa  Tteaa- 
ury  aa  mlaoeUaneoua  reoetpta  any  euipliia 
found  in  the  fund  (aU  aaeeU,  Uabumea.  and 
prior  loeaes  oonaldered)  abore  the  amounta 
traniferred  or  appropriated  to  establlah  and 
malnMln  such  fund. 

(0)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  seal  of 
office  for  the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice 
shaU  be  taken  of  suoh  seal. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  au^ortty  which  U 
transferred  to  and  veeted  in  the  Secretary 
by  section  104,  aa  neceeeary,  and  when  not 
otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  la  author- 
ized to  provide  for,  oonstruct,  or  maintain 
the  following  for  employee!  and  their  de- 
pendents stationed  at  remote  localitlee; 

(1)  emergency  medical  sei*luee  and 
supplies; 

(2)  food  and  other  eubelstenoe  suppUea; 

(3)  meastng  facilities; 

(4)  motion  picture  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and  training;   and 

(B)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
cilities. The  furnishing  of  mertlcal  treatment 
under  clause  (1)  and  the  fumlahlng  of 
servioea  and  suppllee  under  clauses  (3)  and 
(3)  of  thU  subsection  shall  be  at  prloee 
reflecting  reasonable  value  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  prooeeda  therefrom 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  eiqpendlture  was  made. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  ac- 
cept, hcdd,  administer,  and  utlllxa  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  paraonal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  faoUltatlng  the 
work  of  Mm  Department.  Qlfte  and  bequeeta 
of  money  and  the  proceed!  from  aalea  of 
other  property  received  aa  glfta  or  bequeeta 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Statea  in  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  may  Inveat  and 
reinvest  In  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
in  securitlee  guaranteed  aa  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  Statee  any  moneys 
contained  in  the  fimd  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1).  Income  accruing  from  such  ee- 
curltlee.  and  firom  any  other  property  held 
by  the  Secretary  pursiiant  to  paragraph  (1) , 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  The  Secretary  is  authoriaAd  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  oompetltive  service,  suoh  advisory 
commltteee  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
purpoee  of  consultation  with  and  advice 
to  the  Department  in  the  performance  of 
its  funotlona.  Membera  of  such  omnmlttees, 
other  than  thoae  regularly  employed  by  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment,  while  attending 
meetings  of  stieh  oonunltteee  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may 
be  paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exoeedlnf 
thoee  authorlaed  for  IndlTlduals  under  sse- 
tion  103(e) ,  and  while  so  serving  away  ftom 
their  homes  or  regular  plaoee  of  bualneas, 
may  be  allowed  travel  e^penaes.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subalBtenoe,  as  author* 
load  by  seetlon  0709  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persona  In  the  Oovemment  aarvloa 
emjdoyed  Intannlttently. 

(g)(1)  The  Seorstary  1b  authorlaed  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  ednoattonal  In* 
stltutiona,  pubUo  or  private  agenetoa  or  or* 
ganlaations,  or  Indlvidnals  for  the  conduct 
of  rsssarch  Into  any  aspect  of  tba  jtrohlem 


related  to  the  pragrama  of  the  Departmant 
which  are  authorised  by  statute. 

(9)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
dlaaetnlnate  In  the  form  of  lepoita  or  pub- 
lications to  public  or  private  agendea  or 
organlaatlons,  or  Individuals  such  informa- 
tion aa  he  deems  pertinent  on  the  reeearch 
carried  out  piusuant  to  this  subeectkm. 

(8)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subeectlon 
la  Intesided  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  authorise  the  making  of  oon- 
tracta  for  reeearch. 

TSCHinCAI.   AMKirSMXMTa 

8k:.  107.  (a)  Section  10  (d)  (1)  of  title  3, 
United  Statee  Code,  U  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "Secretary  of 
Peace". 

(b)  Section  101  of  tiUe  S.  United  SUtee 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"The  Department  of  Peace." 

(c)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  S3  of  title  6, 
United  Statee  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5313  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(13)  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(3)  Section  6314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  (54)  Under  Secretary  of  Peace." 

(3)  Section  6316  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(03)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Peace. 

"  (03)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Peace  (4) ." 

(4)  Section  6317  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "34"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "36". 

ufntvu.  MMPoax 

Sac.  lOe.  The  Secretary  shaU,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  Prealdent  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

aaviNoa  raovmoMa 

Sac.  109.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations. 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  oontracts,  cer- 
tificates, licensee,  and  privllegee — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exerdae 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  tlUe,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(3)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  takee  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  mndlfled,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provUlons  of  thU  title  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  title;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  rtiate  t» 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  contmued 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  — 

(A)  the  provlsianB  of  this  title  «han  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 


(B)  in  all  such  suits  prooaattngs  aball  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 
part  hereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  title,  shaU  abate  by  rasstiii  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  or  against  any  agency  or  office,  or 
part  thereof,  functions  of  wkloh  ar«  trsns- 
ferred  by  thla  title,  or  by  or  against  any  of- 
ficer thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  raaeon  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title.  Oauses  of  actlona.  suits,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  aaeerted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  ofllolal  of  the  Depart- 
ment aa  may  be  appropriate  and,  in  any 
litigation  pending  when  this  section  takes 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  its 
own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  thU  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  officer,  or  officer 
thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  Is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  title — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  then  such  suit  shall  be  continued 
by  the  Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit 
not  involving  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be 
continued  by  the  agency,  office,  or  part 
thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the 
suit  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title) . 

(d)  With  reepect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  titie  and  exercised  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title,  teferenoe  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  office,  or  paK 
thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  fnnetlons 
of  which  are  so  transferred  diall  be  deeoMd 
to  mean  the  department  or  offiom  in  which 
such  function  is  veeted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary 
In  the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  tin- 
der this  title  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  eame 
manner  as  if  such  orders  and  actlona  bad 
been  by  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof, 
exercising  bu<^  funotlona,  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer.  Any  statutory  requlre- 
menta  relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  or  administrative  review 
that  apply  to  any  function  transferred  by 
this  title  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  suoh 
function  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functtons  trans- 
ferred under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  veeted  in 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exerols- 
Ing  such  fiuictlons  immediately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  exercising 
such  functions  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  ae  when  exerdaed  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 

OUUlWIXiATtOm 

aso.  110.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  sob- 
mlt  to  the  Oongrass  within  two  years  from 
the  effeoMve  date  of  this  title,  a  proposed 
oodlfloatlon  of  all  law*  which  contain  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
title. 

trrajiUM  dats;   xmrui.  ArronmoHT  or 
o* 


Sao.  111.  (a)  This  tlUe,  other  than  this 
section,  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  on  such  pctor 
date  after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the 
PreeAdent  shall  preacrlbe  and  ptibUah  tn  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  Ifotwlthstaadlng  subasetion  <a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  in  subseetlri 
(a),  (b),  and  (o)  of  aeotioa  IM  may  be  ap- 
pointed tn  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
ttUe.  at  any  time  aflar  Vfyt  data  of 
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ment  of  this  Aot.  Such  officers  shall  be  com- 
pensated from  the  date  they  first  take  office, 
at  the  rates  provided  for  In  thla  title.  Siujh 
compensation  and  related  expenaea  of  their 
offices  shall  be  paid  frotn  funds  avaUable 
for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Tm-E    n— INTBENATTONAL   PSACK 
ACADKMY 

CBTABUSHICXMT    OV    ACAOXMT 

Sec.  aOl.  There  is  hereby  estahUahed  with- 
in the  Department  the  International  Peace 
Academy  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Academy") .  The  Academy  shall  fur- 
nish training  and  Instruction  to  prepare  rftl- 
zens  of  the  United  States  for  service  In  posi- 
tions or  programs  relating  to  the  field  of 
promoting  international  understanding  and 
peace. 

oFFicaaa,  staff  ,  and  DrsntrcToaa 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
or  assign,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  such 
offl'f'rs,  staff,  and  Instmctore  as  the  needs 
of  the  Academy  irequlre. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  assign  or  detail, 
on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  United  Statee 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment to  serve  on  the  faculty  or  staff  of  the 
Academy.  Dtiring  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment or  detail,  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
be  considered  as  remaining  In  the  poaltlon 
from  which  assigned  or  detailed. 

StTPXBVISION  or  ACAOSMT 

Sec.  208.  The  supervision  and  charge  of 
the  Academy  shall  be  under  such  offioer  or 
officers  as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  for  or 
assign  to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

BOAaO  OF  TRT7STEKS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eetablWhed 
within  the  Academy  a  board  of  tniatees 
f  hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
-board")  wlilch  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
on  the  operation  of  the  academy.  The  board 
shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )   the  Secretary  (ex  officio) ; 

(3)  two  officers  of  the  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  appointed  by  the 
President   of   the  Senate; 

(4)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bopreeentatlves;  

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Enengy 
Commission,  or  his  designee; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  (Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  or  his  dee- 
Ipnee; 

1 7 1  one  member  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pree- 
idein  after  consultation  vrtth  the  Prealdent 
of  the  Academy: 

(8)  two  ediicatOTB  of  prominence  ap- 
pointed by  the  President; 

(9»  two  prormlnent  persons  aseodated 
with  the  advancement  of  world  peace,  ap- 
potnied  by  the  Secretary;   and 

(10)  the  United  States  Ambasaador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

(b)  Members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  two-year  terms  and  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment. 

(c)  The  board  shaU  vlstt  the  Academy  an- 
nually. With  the  ^proval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  board  or  its  members  may  make  other 
visits  to  the  Academy  In  connection  with  the 
duties  of  the  board. 

(d)  The  board  !hall  inquire  into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curriculum,  Instrue- 
tlon.  phymcal  equlptnent,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic methods,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  Academy  that  the  board  deddee  to 
consider. 


(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  its  annual 
visit,  the  beard  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  President  of  Its  action,  and  of  its 
views  and  reoommendations  pertaining  to 
the  Academy.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other 
than  the  annual  visit,  ahall.  If  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board,  be 
submitted  to  the  Prealdent  within  sixty  days 
after  the  apjtroval. 

(f)  Bach  member  of  the  board  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subelsteooe,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  provislonfi  of  section  6703  of  title  6, 
United  Statee  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADIOSSION  OF  iri  UUSNTS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  The  authorised  number  of 
students  at  the  Academy  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  operate  as  a  coedu- 
cational instltutlan  and  students  shall  be 
selected  for  admission  to  the  Academy  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  as  determined  by  a  oom- 
petltive examination  to  be  given  annually  In 
each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  EUoo.  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  covering  such 
subject  matter  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  rtlglble  for  ad- 
mlssloci  to  the  academy  unless  he  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  awarded 
a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduation  from  a 
college  or  university  located  In  the  United 
St4ite6  or  a  degree  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnee  la  generally  recognized  ae  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduation 
from  a  college  or  university  located  m  a 
foreign  country. 

STTPKimS  AND  TXAVKL  AKD  TRAWSPOBTATIOlf 
AIXOWAKCX8 

Skc.  206.  Each  student  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive — 

(1)  a  stipend  In  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  range  of 
stipends  or  fellowshlpe  payable  \inder  other 
Government  programs  providing  for  the 
education  or  training  of  gradtiate  students; 
and 

(3)  reasoiutble  travel  and  transportation 
allowancee,  including  transportation  for  his 
Immediate  family,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal effects,  tinder  regulatiooe  preecrlbed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  euoh  allowances  shall 
not  exceed  the  allowances  payable  unxler 
section  6733  of  title  6,  United  Statee  Code. 

ootrasB  or  ■anmxrcnov  and  TaanfTxra 
Sac.  307.  (a)  The  oouiee  of  tnetructlon  and 
training  for  etudeats  at  the  Academy  shall  be 
preecrlbed  by  the  Secrefbary,  tfiaU  tie  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year,  and  tfball,  Insottar  aa  oonatst- 
ent  wtth  the  piuposee  of  thte  tttia,  be  ac- 
ceptable for  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree 
at  accredited  coUegee  and  unlveraltlea.  In 
preacriblng  euch  course  of  Inatruotlon  and 
training,  the  Seeretery  shall  provide  thait  flc>e- 
clal  amplhnnlii  be  placed  on  such  studies  as 
win  beat  prepare  Students  for  leadenblp  in 
the  ncnvAolemt  reeoluitlon  of  Intematlffwial 
cozkfflcts  and  in  tha  procnDttai  of  Intema- 
Uonal  understanding  and  peaoe.  Upon  bhU*- 
fsotory  ooeaplstJon  of  the  prescribed  oourse 
of  tnetruottsci  and  training,  Btudeote  tfiaU  be 
awarded  a  Federal  oertlfloate  of  parttoOptttlon. 

(b)  l%e  conne  of  tnotruottoci  and  tndnlng 
at  tba  Academy  aball,  during  eaoh  y«ar  of  its 
openMoa,  be  organized  as  prescribed  by  ttte 
eeoretary,  exoepa  that  one  mootti  of  eaab  sooh 
year  slMdl  be  devoted  to  anoxnal  leave  f  cr  all 
fltudsots. 


BT    Wt\iUEM1% 

Bmc.  aoe.  Bach  atudent  seieoted  tat  •OtBtm- 
Hon  to  the  Aoartisny  sh»a  Igi  to.  agi  iiiisnt 
>iamt,  unl»—  soomsr  sspartad.  he  win — 

(1)  oomptete  «te  oourse  of  inatnotkn  at 
theAosdomy;  and 

(3)  arooe[)t,U  offered,  an  anDOlntniSDt  as  an 


officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or. 
In  the  disoretloii  of  tba  Seoratarr.  employ- 
ment with  an  InteraaMoDal  lygnni— firm  cr 
prlvaite  agency  or  foundation  deter  utfnsd  by 
the  Seoretary  to  be  ea«Bged  in  aotlfftttaa  re- 
lating to  the  promoting  or  achieving  of  In- 
temattonal  understanding  and  peaoe,  m  any 
poettlan  for  which  such  etudemt  la  quaUOed 
l>y  naaon  of  his  apedal  training  a*  the  Aosd- 
«ny,  fbr  wt  leaaft  the  one-year  period  immedl- 
tttcdy  f  oUowtng  tba  Mmrdtng  of  bla  owtHloate 
ttam  the  Aoadenxy  or  the  completion  by  him 
<a  any  period  of  full-ttmB  graduate  study  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretacy. 

ATTTHCMUZAZIOKS;    AOQUlS'liON     OT    PBOFKBTT 

Sac.  300.  (a)  Ttiere  are  autborlaed  to  be 
appropelated  euch  stuns  as  may  be  neoesnry 

to  oerry  out  the  provlslonB  of  this  tMe. 

(b)  The  Academy  shaU  have  power  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  real  and  ponmial  property  and 
may  receive  and  accept  shifts.  donatlonB,  and 
trusts. 
TITLE  ni— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PEACE 

AND   INTERNATIONAL  COOPERA-HON 

ESTABiaSBMSirr    OF    JOINT    COMMJlTilA 

Sac.  301.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Peace  and  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  (hereliukfter  referred  to 
as  the  "joint  conunlttee") .  The  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  seven  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap*- 
polnted  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  party  representation  on 
the  joint  commrttee  shall  as  nearly  aa  may 
be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  membership 
of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively. 

FOWcnoKS 

Sac.  303.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
joint  committee — 

( 1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Peace; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams in  order  to  ftirther  the  purpoee  of  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Peaoe.  to  file  a  re- 
port not  later  than  May  I  of  each  year  (be- 
ginning with  the  calendar  year  1971)  with 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  reepect  to  the  Department  of  Peace,  and 
ftom  time  to  time  to  make  euch  other  re- 
ports axMl  reoommendaUoJia  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  aa  It  deeme 
advisable. 

VACAMCIBS;    SELBCnON   OT  CRAOtUAK 

Sec.  308.  Vacanclee  tn  the  memibershlp  of 
the  jomt  oonmxlttee  shall  not  affect  the  pow- 
er of  the  reoMtnlng  memdjers  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  oommlttee,  and  shall 
be  flUed  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
selection.  The  Jolat  oommlttee  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  ch«>lrmaa  from  among 
Its  members. 

HEARINGS;   ffTArr;   assibtancx 

SBC.  304.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  title,  the  Joint  oommlttee,  oc  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  tiiereof,  is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings;  to  sit  and 
act  at  suoh  Umes  and  places;  to  appoint  and 
flx  the  oompenaation  of  anah  experts,  con- 
sultants, teobnlolaiis  aoid  staff  peraonnel:  to 
procure  euch  printing  and  blniding;  and  to 
make  such  ejqMiulltures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able. 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  ooncemed,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee Is  authorlaed  to  utilize  the  semcee,  In- 
tormattan.  and  facilities  of  the  departments 
and  estabUshnatets  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  private  reeearch  agenciea. 
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authobizatton;  kxfknsxs  II 

306.   (•)    Th«  expenMs  of  Uxe  Jdint 
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oomanlttce,  wbloh  sbaU  not  eacaed  $a0O<iO0 
for  eacli  flacaJ  year,  abaU  be  ptUd  from  fbe 
oc(itlDc*iit  fund  of  the  Senate  from  fu^da 
approprlAted  for  the  joint  oocnmlttee,  ufon 
voucbera  algxied  by  the  chairman  of  the  j<||nt 
committee  or  by  any  member  of  the  J#nt 
connmlttee  duly  autborlaad  by  the  ohalmtfji. 
(b)  Members  of  the  Joint  oomnUttee,  «nd 
Ita  ezofjJoyees  and  oonaultants.  while  travel- 
ing on  official  bUAlneas  for  the  >olnt  oopv- 
mlttee  wlthdn  or  outside  the  United  Stales, 
may  receive  either  the  per  diem  aUowa^ce 
auttoorlzed  to  be  paid  to  Memlaers  of  fhe 
CoO^eaB  or  ita  employeee,  or  their  actual  a^d 
neoeeeary  expensee  provided  an  itemdied 
statement  of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to 
the  vouoher. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  a|id 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  2824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inten»l 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  dedi»;- 
tlon  from  gross  income  for  transportn- 
tlon  expenses  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed at  remote  Federal  Installations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  rays*lf 
and  my  colleague.  Senator  Cannon,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  deduction  from  gross  incoafce 
for  transportation  expenses  of  certaii 
individuals  employed  at  remote  FederU 
Installations. 

Generally,  under  existing  law  the  et- 
pense  of  commuting  to  and  from  an  In- 
dividual taxpayer's  home  and  place  ^ 
employment  are  not  deductible  on  onefs 
Income  tax  return.  Such  costs  are  treataH 
as  "personal,  living,  or  family  expenses.*' 
No  distinction  Is  made  between  tlie 
urban  or  suburban  commuter  for  whom 
housing  Is  available  conveniently  near 
his  place  of  employment  and  taxpayeas 
for  whom  no  housing  Is  available  wlthJti 
a  reasonable  distance  of  his  employi- 
ment;  the  Individual  who  must  tra\il 
long  distances  to  and  from  his  worksite 
each  day  and  who  must  incur  unusuall)^ 
heavy  expense  to  do  so. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  involving  some 
4,500  taxpayers  employed  at  the  Atomlt 
Energy  Commission's  test  site  in  Nevad*. 
The  Nevada  test  site  encompasses  a9 
area  of  more  than  1.300  square  mlle.s.  tt 
Is  situated  In  a  vast  desert  area  imflt  for 
habitation  and  remote  from  any  com»- 
munity  capable  of  providing  resldentiaO 
housing  for  employees  and  their  famlliet. 
For  security  reasons,  entrance  to  the  teat 
site  is  strictly  controlled.  No  one  Is  al» 
lowed  there  except  on  "business,  and  no 
family  living  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided. 

Las  Vegas — the  only  community  ca- 
pable of  providing  housing  for  employees 
and  their  families — is  located  60  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  test  site  at  Mer- 
cury, Nev.  Actual  job  locations  within 
the  test  site  are  often  30  miles  and  more 
beyond  the  entrance  point.  The  majority 
of  the  employees  must  travel  90  mile* 
one  way  to  their  Jobs  each  day — a  round 
trip  of  180  miles.  Some  travel  as  much 
as  140  miles  one  way,  or  a  distance  of 
280  miles  to  and  from  work. 

The  ma«Tiitude  of  this  travel  burden 
was  well  iUustrated  In  a  letter  I  receive^ 
from  one  test-site  employee.  He  reported 
that  the  distance  from  his  home  in  Lai 


Vegas  to  his  forward  work  area  is  90 
miles;  that  based  on  a  3% -hour  round 
trip  of  180  miles  and  a  240-day  work- 
year,  he  must  travel  43.200  miles  and 
spend  37  "2  full  24-hour  days  getting  to 
and  from  his  job  each  year. 

Needless  to  say,  this  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary situation. 

The  work  force  at  the  Nevada  test  site 
consists  principally  of  contract  work- 
ers— tliat  Is,  employees  of  private  con- 
tractors. In  addition,  there  is  a  relatively 
small  group  of  Federal  Government 
employees  and  a  limited  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  Both  the  private  con- 
tractors and  the  Federal  Government 
recognize  the  unusual  expense  Involved 
in  traveling  to  and  frcwn  such  Isolated 
work  sites.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
wages  private  employees  receive  a  per 
diem  allowance  designed  to  help  defray 
the  added  expense,  which,  I  am  informed, 
averages  about  $5  a  day.  Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  title  5,  section  5942  of 
the  United  States  Code  authorizes  a  spe- 
cial allowance  not  exceeding  $10  a  day  for 
civilian  Government  employees.  No  com- 
parable provision  is  made  for  perma- 
nently assigned  military  personnel — a 
situation  that  should  be  remedied  since 
they  confront  the  same  transportation 
problems. 

Under  existing    tax  law  and  current 
i-ulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  travel  allowances  received  by 
these  employees  is  not  deductible  from 
gross  Income  for  Income  tax  purposes. 
But  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
In   Wrirjht  v.  Hartsell   i305  P.  2d  221 » 
decided  in  1962  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  the  court  held 
that  a  taxpayer  who  was  unable  to  live 
near  his  remote  job  site  was  entitled  to 
a  deduction  for  his  transportation  ex- 
penses from  a  point  as  near  to  the  Job  site 
as  he  could  have  reasonably  lived.  Nevada 
is  part  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  Pur- 
suant to  that  decision,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  allowed  transportation  de- 
ductions   by    test   site   employees   imtll 
late  in  1969  when  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied certiorari  in  U.S.  v.  Lee  W.  Taufer- 
ner  (407  P.  2d  243)   a  decision  of  the 
Tenth   Circuit  upholding  the   Govern- 
ment's position  that  such  expenses  are 
not  deductible,  contrary  to  the  ruling  In 
Hartsell.  Also,  earlier  this  year  in  San- 
ders ct  al.  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue   (—  F.  2d  — ,  No.  25,  236)   the 
Ninth  Circuit  departed  from  its  ruling 
in  Hartsell  and  held  transportation  ex- 
penses to  distant  worksite.i  to  be  nonde- 
ductible. Both  the  Taufemer  and  San- 
ders cases  Involved  travel  distances  and 
hardships  substantially  less  than  those 
confronting   employees   of   the   Nevada 
test  site.  Based  on  these  later  decisions, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Indi- 
cated Its  Intention  to  deny  transporta- 
tion deductions  claimed  by  test  site  em- 
ployees for  the  1970  tax  year. 

The  courts  have  produced  divergent  re- 
sults on  this  subject.  First  the  deduction 
is  allowable.  Then  It  Is  not.  The  cases 
aeem  to  proceed  on  the  assumptloD  that 
there  is  no  convincing  way  to  distinguish 
the  burden  borne  by  remote  area  em- 
ployees from  those  of  the  siiburban  cwn- 
muter.  The  rale  contended  for  by  the 


Government  and  adapted  by  the  Ninth 
and  10th  Circuits — in  their  recent  de- 
cisions, at  least — seems  calculated  to 
serve  administrative  convenience. 

I  submit  that  the  two  situations  an 
really  distinguishable — on  the  facts  of 
distance,  expense,  and  hardship.  And  I 
think  the  tax  statute  should  be  tailored 
so  as  to  take  account  of  the  facts  and 
the  hardships  endured  by  cltliens  em- 
ployed in  the  Government's  work  at  un- 
usually remote  Federal  Installations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
allow  individuals  employed  at  remote 
Federal  Job  sites  to  deduct  the  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for  transportation  to 
and  from  his  residence  and  his  job  site. 
A  location  would  qualify  as  a  "remote 
Federal  Job  site"  only  if  there  Is  a  lack  of 
suitable  housing  for  70  percent  of  the 
employees  within  50  miles  of  the  Job  site. 
And  an  Individual  would  qualify  for  the 
deduction  only  if  his  employer  pays  him 
a  per  diem  allowance,  travel  allowance, 
remote  area  allowance,  or  similar  allow- 
ance separate  and  apart  from  his  reg- 
ular compensation. 

I  submit  that  this  leglslaticn  providSB 
a  reasonable,  workable,  and  proper  ImsIs 
for  distinguishing  the  expraises  of  the 
ordinary  urban  or  suburban  commuter 
from  those  of  the  remote  area  employees. 
Enactment  of  this  kind  of  legislation  Is 
already  overdue,  and  I  urge  prompt  fa- 
vorable action. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Alan  Bible,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  in  offering  legislation 
that  will  correct  an  Inequitable  situa- 
tion that  has  existed  for  some  time  and 
adversely  affected  many  woricers  em- 
ployed at  remote  Federal  installations. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  amend 
the  ms  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income  for  transporta- 
tion expenses  of  certain  Individuals  em- 
ployed at  remote  Federal  installations 
such  as  the  Nevada  test  site. 

There  has  been  controversy  as  well  as 
considerable  litigation  Involving  the  de- 
ductibility of  transportation  expenses  for 
employees  at  remote  Federal  installa- 
tions. On  December  14th  of  last  year  the 
IRS  wrote  to  me  outlining  their  position: 
As  you  know,  prior  to  the  decision  In 
Wright  vs.  Hartsell.  the  position  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  was  that  transportation 
expenses  of  employees  to  remote  area  work 
sites  constituted  nondeductible  oommutlng 
expenses.  After  that  decision  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  district  offices  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  were 
advised  to  concede  the  Issue  in  factually  sim- 
ilar cases.  But  the  overall  position  of  the 
Service  has  not  changed. 

I  am  coeponsorlng  this  measure  today 
because  I  strongly  believe  that  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  service  should  change  Its 
position  on  this  question.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  a  worker's  Inability  to  reside 
near  his  place  of  employment  is  a  valid 
ground  for  permitting  travel  expense 
deduction.  The  measure  Introduced  to- 
day will  allow  as  a  deduction  expenses 
paid  or  inciirred  for  transportatlcm  to 
and  from  residence  to  iob  site  providing 
there  Is  not  suitable  permanent  bousing 
for  at  least  70  percent  of  the  famlUes 
within  50  miles  of  the  job  site.  It  i^pean 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  fair  solution  to  the 
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problem  and  I  urge  the  committee  to 
give  this  bill  serious  consideration. 


By  Mr.  MAGNU80N  (by  request)  : 

S.  2626.  A  bill  to  timend  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  enacted  as 
part  of  the  TransfKjrtation  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation and  explanation  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2626 
A    hill    to   amend    Part   V   of    the    Interstate 

Commerce    Act,    enacted    as    part    of    the 

Transportation  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 502(a)  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  VS.C.  1232(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  entire  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation." 

Sec.  2.  That  sections  503  through  610  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  («  U.S.C.  1233- 
1240)  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Commission"  wherever  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary  ". 

SBC.  3.  That  section  503  of  the  Interstata 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1233)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  figure  "$500,000,000"  In 
the  last  sentence  thereof,  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "S760,000.000." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  604(a)  (3)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  TJ.S.C.  1284(a) 
( 3  U    is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa : 

"(a)  (3)  If  terms  of  such  loan  permit  full 
repayment  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  thereof:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
mav  grant  an  extension  of  an  additional  five 
years  If  upon  subsequent  petition  It  finds 
that  circumstances  have  arisen  which  do  not 
permit  repayment  within  said  fifteen-year  pe- 
riod, and  such  further  extension  would  be 
equitable  as  set  forth  In  section  505  of  this 
Part." 

S«c.  5.  That  section  604(a)  (4)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  US.C.  (a)  (4) )  Is 
amended  to  read  a«  ft^lowa ; 

"(a)  (4)  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
carrier,  together  with  the  character  and  the 
value  of  the  security  pledged,  If  any,  fur- 
nish reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicant's 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  and  the  probable  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  railroad  In  the  event  of  re- 
organization or  liquidation  provides  reason- 
able protection  to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  That  section  506(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1236(b))  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  loans  guaranteed  subee- 
quent  to  January  1,  1971,  the  amount  of 
the  payments,  with  Interest,  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  highest  lien  on  the  railroad's 
property  and  priority  In  payment  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  however,  the 
rights  referred  to  In  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 77(J)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  In 
no  way  be  affected  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  That  section  510  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  V£.C.  1340)  la  amended 
by  striking  the  year  "1963"  and  by  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "1981". 


Ottabanttkd  LOAKa 

VPe  reoommend  that  Part  V  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Act,  enacted  as  a  pcurt  at  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958,  be  extended  by 
the  Congress. 

Under  Part  V  a  total  of  41  applications 
were  received  by  the  C<»nnila8lon  for  loan 
guarantiee  amounting  to  over  $3S6  million. 
A  total  of  36  loan*  were  guaranteed  In  an 
aggregate  amount  of  S343.9  million.  (S1.6 
million   was  approved  but  not  dlaperaed.) 

Thus,  of  the  S500  mlUlon  total  loan  guar- 
antlee  authorized  by  Part  V,  $343.9  mUllon 
or  48.78  percent  was  used.  Payments  of  S78.8 
mlUlon  have  been  made  on  the  loans,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $163.7  million  In  outstand- 
ing guaranties. 

The  volume  of  applications  may  not 
have  been  as  large  as  was  anticipated  when 
the  legislation  was  pending  In  1968.  Never- 
theless, experience  has  shown  that  certain 
hard-pressed  railroads  were,  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  guaranty  provisions  of 
Part  V.  able  to  obtain  financial  assistance  In 
a  manner  and  under  terms  and  conditions 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able Moreover.  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
from  Information  developed  through  Inveetl- 
^tlon  and  study  of  the  applications  re- 
ceived that  many  more  railroads  would  have 
gone  into  receivership  or  trusteeehlp  under 
the  provisions  of  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  had  It  not  been  for  the  very  timely 
assistance  afforded  them  by  the  action  of  the 
86th  Congress  In  Its  enactment  of  Part  V  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

It  has  also  been  the  Commission's  experi- 
ence, generally  speaking,  that  the  railroads 
availed  themselves  of  assistance  under  Part 
V  only  where  a  dire  need  existed. 

The  financial  condition  and  earning  po- 
sition of  a  number  of  railroads,  especially 
those  In  the  eastern  district,  are  every  bit 
as  critical  now  as  In  1968.  Many  are  still 
suffering  deficits  In  net  Income  and  are  In 
poor  financial  condition.  While  some  may 
recover  to  some  extent,  such  recovery  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  repay  the 
guaranteed  loans  within  the  15-year  period. 
For  the  reasons  mentioned,  appropriate  au- 
thority for  the  extension  of  the  loan  period  Is 
necessary. 

Part  V  should  also  be  revised  so  as  to  vest 
the  authority  to  administer  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  In  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, rather  than  In  the  Commission.  This 
would  be  consistent  with  the  approach 
adopted  by  the  last  Congress  when  it  enacted 
the  Emergency  Rati  Services  Act  of  1970. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  fby  request  > : 

S.  2627.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  free  or  reduced  rates  for  Gov- 
ernment traffic,  except  In  certain  circum- 
stances and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce at  the  reauest  of  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Commission,  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate free  or  reduced  rates  for  Govern- 
ment trafBc.  except  In  certain  clrcum- 
st.inces,  and  for  other  purooses. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
rxnd  a  statement  In  connection  therewith 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2637 

A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  free  or 
^ed^IC«d  rates  for  government  traffic,  except 
In  certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  of  aectlon 
22(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  22(1) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(1)  That  nothing  In  this  part  shall  pre- 
vent the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of 
property  at  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the 
United  States,  State,  or  ratmlclpal  govern- 
ments to  the  extent  that  such  services  are 
performed  In  time  of  war  or  other  national 
em.ergency,  or  Involve  the  transportation  of 
commodities  which  Is  exempt  from  economic 
regtilatlon  under  the  provisions  of  part  n  oi 
part  III,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or 
from  fairs  and  exp>osltlons  for  exhibition 
thereat,  or  the  free  carriage  of  destitute  end 
homeless  persons  transported  by  charitable 
societies,  and  the  necessary  agents  employed 
in  such  transportation,  or  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  for  the  United  Btatee  Govern- 
ment free  or  at  reduced  rates,  or  the  Issuance 
of  mileage,  excuralon,  or  commutation  pas- 
.seuger  tickets;" 


Amendment  of  Sbction  22  of  m*  Act 

We  recommend  that  Section  22  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate free  or  reduced  rates  for  government 
traffic,  except  In  time  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency  and  except  as  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  which  is  exempt  from 
economic  regulations  under  Parts  n  and  HI 
of  the  Act. 

Except  for  the  enactment  In  1957  of  sub- 
section (2)  which  requires  carriers  to  file 
certain  rates  with  the  Commission,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  22  relating  to  Government 
traffic  have  remained  essentially  the  same 
since  passage  of  the  original  act  to  regulate 
commerce  In  1887.  At  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  comparatively  small  user  of 
freight  or  passenger  services  of  the  carriers. 
Today,  however.  It  Is  the  largest  single  pur- 
chaser of  transportation   services. 

Such  preferential  treatment  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  Increase  the  cost  of  regulated 
transportation  services  to  commercial  uaera. 
Naturally,  If  rates  are  forced  too  high,  ship- 
pers who  are  financially  able  wUl  purchase 
trucks  to  provide  carriage  for  their  products. 
Such  diversions  of  traffic  are  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  maintenance  of  a  fiscally 
sovmd,  efficient  nation^  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  exempt  from  eco- 
nomic regulation  under  Parts  n  or  m  of  the 
Act  Is  necessary  In  order  not  to  aggravate 
existing  competitive  inequities  between 
carriers  of  different  modes. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2628.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establisimient  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  betweai  such  car- 
riers and  common  carriers  by  rail,  ex- 
press, and  water,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Ocanmlttee  on  Oommeroe. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  appr<«jrlate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiwaon,  after  in- 
vestigaUoQ  and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  such  car- 
riers and  oommcn  carriers  by  rail,  ex- 
press, and  water,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  and  explana- 
tion and  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  in 
the  Reoors. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riconb, 
as  follows:  ' 

8.  aeas 
A  bill  to  •uthorlxe  tbe  Intentat*  Oommeii « 
Oooimlaston,  after  Investigation  and  beai  ■- 
Ing,  to  raqulr*  tbe  establUhmant  iif 
through  route*  and  joint  rat«a  bctwM  d 
motor  common  oarrlwa  of  property,  ar  d 
b«tw«en  such  oarrlera  and  oonunon  caj  '- 
rlars  by  rati,  exprvos,  and  wat«r,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  i  >/ 
Repretentattve*  of  the  United  Statet  (i/ 
An^erica  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  aectlc  n 
aiS(c)  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Act  (^6 
U.S.O.  816(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowi  : 
"(o)(l)  Common  carriers  of  property  ly 
motor  Tehlcle  may  establish  reasonab  e 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates,  obargss,  an  i 
classlSoatlons  with  other  such  oarrlen  or 
with  common  carriers  by  railroad  and/or  e3  - 
press  and/or  water;  and  common  carriers  1 1 
passengers  by  motor  yehlcle  may  eetablU  ti 
reasonable  through  routes  and  Joint  rate  i, 
fares,  or  charges  with  oonunon  carriers  I  y 
railroad  and/ or  water.  As  used  In  this  sul  - 
section  the  term  "common  carriers  by  w»t<  r' 
includes  water  common  carriers  subject  '  o 
the  Shipping  Act,  1016.  as  amended,  or  t]  e 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  i  s 
amended  (Including  persons  who  hold  then  - 
selves  out  to  transport  goods  by  water  bi  t 
who  do  not  own  or  operate  vessels)  engage  1 
In  the  transportation  of  property  In  Intel  - 
state  or  foreign  commerce  between  Alaska  <  r 
Hawaii  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  tbe  otbe ', 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  tbroug  i 
routes  and  Joint  rates  so  established  and  a  1 
classlfloations,  regulations,  and  practices  1 1 
connection  therewith  shall  be  subject  to  tb  e 
provisions  of  this  Part." 

(3)  The  Commission  may,  and  It  sha  1 
whenever  deemed  by  It  to  be  necessary  or  dc  - 
slrable  in  the  public  Interest,  after  full  heai  - 
Ing  upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own  lultlj  - 
tlve  without  complaint,  establish  throug  j 
routes.  Joint  claaslflcatlons,  and  Joint  rat4 1 
or  charges  applicable  to  the  transportatlo  i 
of  property  by  common  carriers  by  mote  r 
vehicle  and  other  such  carriers  and/or  com  • 
mon  carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express  and  ' 
or  conunon  carriers  by  water  subject  to  Par  : 
m,  and.  when  so  ordered  In  such  a  proceed^ 
Ing.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  affected  comi 
mon  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle , 
common  carriers  by  railroad  and /or  expres  i 
and /or  conunon  carriers  by  water  subject  t  > 
Part  m  to  establish  and  maintain  reasonabl  i 
through  routes.  Joint  classlflcatlona,  an  I 
Joint  rates  or  charges  applicable  thereto.  1 1 
establishing  any  such  through  routes  th  i 
Commission  shall  not,  except  as  provided  li  i 
sections  8,  3ie(d),  or  306(e).  require  an  r 
carrier  without  its  consent  to  embrace  1:  l 
such  route  substantially  leas  than  the  en  ■ 
tire  length  of  Its  route  and  of  any  intermed]  ■ 
ate  carrier  operated  In  conjunction  and  un  ■ 
der  a  common  management  or  control  there  ■ 
with,  which  lies  between  tbe  termini  of  suel  \ 
propoeed  through  route  (a)  unless  such  in  ■ 
elusion  of  lines  would  make  tbe  through  i 
route  unreasonably  long  as  compared  wit  i 
another  practicable  through  route  whld  i 
coiild  otherwise  be  established  or  (b)  un  ■ 
less  the  Commission  finds  that  the  throug  i 
route  proposed  to  be  established  is  needed  1:  i 
order  to  provide  adequate  and  more  effldeu  \ 
ct  more  economic  transportation:  Providei , 
That  In  prescrlbLng  through  routes  the  Coin  ■ 
mission  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  th  i 
public  Interest,  and  subject  to  the  foregolnj  ' 
limitations  in  clatises  (a)  and  (b),  give  rea< 
sonable  preference  to  the  carrier  which  orlg- 
Inatee  the  traffic.  In  the  case  of  any  througt 
ronte  established  by  the  Commission  betweex 
common  carriers  of  property  by  motcr  vahleU 
and  other  soch  carriers,  the  limitations  1^ 
this  section  on  the  Commission's  power  U 
establish  through  routes  shall  apply  only  U 
the  carrier  originating  the  traffic.  No  througl 


route  and  joint  rate  applicable  thereto  shall 
be  artabllshed  by  the  CommlaaUm  (or  the 
purpose  of  aaststuig  any  oarrtar  that  would 
participate  therein  to  meet  its  financial 
needs. 

(3)  In  case  of  such  Joint  rates,  fare*,  or 
charges  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oarrlatB 
parties  thereto  to  establish  Just  and  reason- 
able regulations  and  praotloee  in  oonnee- 
tlon  therewith,  and  just,  reasonable,  and 
eqtiltable  divisions  thereof  as  between  the 
carriers  participating  therein  which  shall  not 
unduly  prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such  par- 
ticipating carriers. 

Ssc.  a.  Section  ai6(e)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  S16(e) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person.  State  board,  organisa- 
tion, or  body  politic  may  make  complaint  in 
writing  to  the  Commission  that  any  such 
rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  practice.  In  effect,  or  proposed  to  be 
put  Into  effect.  Is  or  will  be  in  violation  of 
this  section  or  of  section  317.  Whenever, 
after  hearing,  upon  complaint  or  in  an  in- 
vestigation on  lU  own  imuatlve,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  In- 
dividual or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  de- 
manded, charged,  or  collected  by  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  or 
by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  in  conjunction  with  any  common 
carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad  and/or  express 
and/or  water  for  transportation  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  any  classlflcatlon, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  whatsoever  of 
such  carrier  or  carriers  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  un- 
d\dy  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial.  It 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  the  maximum  or 
minimum,  or  maximum  and  minimum  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  thereafter  to  be  observed,  or 
the  lawful  classlflcatlon,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  thereafter  to  be  made  effective." 

(2)  All  carriers  party  to  a  through  route 
and  Joint  rate,  whether  established  by  the 
carriers  under  section  21G(c)  (1)  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section  316 
(c)  (2) ,  shall  promptly  pay  dlvlslon.<;  or  make 
Interline  settlements  as  the  case  may  be 
with  other  carriers  party  thereto.  In  the 
event  of  iindue  delinquency  in  the  settle- 
ment of  such  divisions  or  interline  settle- 
ments, such  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
may  be  suspended  or  cancelled  by  the  Com- 
mission under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  It. 

(3)  In  any  proceeding  Involving  a  Joint 
rate  the  Commission  shall  consider,  among 
other  things,  any  evidence  challenging  the 
fitness  of  any  carrier  or  carriers  involved  and 
any  facts  relating  to  special  operational  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  service  to  which 
the  rate  Is  applicable. 

(4)  If  any  tariff  or  schedule  cancelling  any 
through  route  and  Joint  rate,  fare,  charge,  or 
classification,  whether  established  by  the 
carriers  under  section  216(c)(1)  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section 
ai6(c)  (2) .  without  the  consent  of  all  carriers 
parties  thereto  or  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mission, Is  suspended  by  the  Commission 
for  investigation,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  proposing 
such  cancellation  to  show  that  It  Is  oon- 
slstent  with  the  public  Interest. 

( 5)  Nothing  In  this  Part  shall  empower  the 
Commission  to  prescribe,  or  in  any  manner 
regulate,  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for  intra- 
state transportation,  or  any  service  oon- 
nected  therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing discrimination  against  interstate  com- 
merce or  for  any  other  ptupose  whatever. 

THBOtrcH  Rotrrcs  akd  Joint  Ratbi 

We  recommend  that  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  be  amended  to  grant  the  Commis- 


sion authority  to  rtqulr*  through  route*  and 
Joint  latea  amonc  all  carrien,  except  freight 
forwarders,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  better  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system  Is  the  estaUlohment  ot  through 
routes  and  Joint  ratee  within  and  among  the 
various  modes  of  carriage.  The  failure  or  ia> 
fusal  of  oarrlera  to  enter  Into  such  arrang*- 
ments  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  In  the 
furtherance  of  a  more  iwpnnstve  '****"'»*1 
transportation  network. 

While  the  adoption  of  euoh  a  proposal 
might  not  inure  to  the  Inunediate  benefit  of 
financially  dlstresBed  railroads.  It  will  allow 
them  In  the  long  run  to  participate  in  the 
economic  benefits  of  a  coordinated  nations! 
transportation  systetu. 

At  present  the  only  common  carriers  of 
different  modes  Which  may  be  required  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ee- 
tabllah  through  routes  and  joint  rates  with 
each  other  are  rallroitds,  pipelines,  and  ex- 
prees  companies  subject  to  Part  I  of  the 
Act:  and  railroads  subject  to  Part  I  and  oom- 
mon  carriers  by  water  subject  to  Part  m.  The 
only  intramodal  Joint-rate  arrangements  that 
may  be  required  are  between  railroads,  ptpe- 
Unea,  and  express  oompanlee,  respectively, 
subject  to  Part  I,  conm[ion  carriers  of  passen- 
gers by  motor  vehicles  subject  to  Part  n,  and 
common  carriers  by  water  subject  to  Part 
m.  Conunon  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  Part  n  are  permitted,  but 
not  required,  to  enter  into  Joint-rate  arrange- 
ments with  other  such  carriers  or  with  oom- 
mon  carriers  of  other  modes.  Common 
carriers  of  other  modee  are  not  required 
to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
with  motor  carriers.  Enactment  of  the  reo- 
cnunended  legislation  would  cloae  this  gap  In 
existing  law  with  respect  to  common  car- 
riers subject  to  Parts  I,  n,  and  in  of  ttie  Act. 
For  many  years  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers were  reluctant  to  enter  Into  through- 
rorute  and  Joint-rate  arrangements.  While, 
in  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers, especially  with  the  growth  of  "piggy* 
back"  service,  such  arrangements  are  on  a 
permissive  and  voluntary  baats  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time.  The  lack  of  any 
obligation  on  tbe  part  of  the  carriers  to  con- 
tinue In  effect  such  joint  through-roirte  ar- 
rangements is  not  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  dependable  Joint-line  service  be- 
tween railroads  and  motor  carriers,  and  be- 
tween motor  carrleia  and  water  carriers. 

The  availability  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  would  also  benefit  the  shipping 
public  In  numerous  ways.  It  enables  a  ahl;>- 
per  to  make  one  contract  with  the  origi- 
nating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  par- 
ticipating In  the  arrangement.  In  addition, 
the  shipper  may  ascertain  the  rate  for  a 
through  movement  by  consulting  a  single 
tariff  Instead  of  many.  Both  shipper  and 
oonslgnee  have  the  advantage  provided  by 
section  20(11)  and  similar  provisions  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Act,  of  recovering  from 
either  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
for  less  or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier 
particlpading  In  the  through  movement. 
Moreover,  Joint  ratee  are  generally  lower  than 
a  combination  of  local  rates  of  connecting 
carriers  not  participating  in  such  through 
service  arrangements. 

Voluntary  joint  arrangements  participated 
In  by  motor  common  carriers  of  general 
oommodltles  often  oontaln  many  restrlotions 
as  to  individual  carriers  or  classes  of  com- 
modities, thereby  limiting  the  avallablilty 
of  through  interline  service  to  the  shipping 
public.  The  Commlsslon'i  present  authority 
Is  essentially  confined  to  sttuatlons  where 
tariffs  containing  through  routes  and  Joint 
ratee  voluntarily  eetabllshed  are  subsequent- 
ly cancelled  by  one  or  more  of  the  partici- 
pating carriers.  In  such  situations,  the  Com- 
mission has  found  in  certain  casee  that 
such  actions  constitute  an  unreasonable,  and 
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therefore  unlawful,  practice  within  tbe 
meaning  of  section  316(b)  of  the  Act  or  an 
undue  and  unreasonable  disadvantage  under 
section  3ie(d)  of  the  Act  as  to  certain  claaees 
of  conunodttiee  and/ or  shippers. 

In  the  abaenoe  of  ttie  estabUshment  ot 
Joint-rate  arrangements  among  motor  car- 
riers of  property  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
Conunlsslon  may  provide  for  through  voctux 
carrier  service  under  existing  law  only  by 
granting  extensions  of  operating  rights  to 
existing  osrrlera  or  by  approving  consolida- 
tions and  mergers  of  connecting  carriers. 
These  grants  or  approvals  are  not  always 
satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problem.  A  1967 
study  of  the  small  shipment  problem  found 
that  the  lack  of  suitable  Interline  service 
by  motor  carriers  was  a  major  dUBoulty,  par- 
ticularly to  small  8hlpi>er8  and  communities. 
If  the  Commission  had  authority  to  require 
through  routes  and  joint  rates.  It  could 
require  carriers  to  establish  interline  serv- 
ice to  small  shippers  thus  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  the  small  shipment  problem. 

Requiring  through  routes  and  Joint  ratee 
under  Part  EC  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  compel  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  dependable  Joint-line  service  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  pubUc, 
and  protect  carriers  from  unfair  or  im- 
reasonable  demands  to  provide  through  serv- 
ice. It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  accord- 
ing greater  equality  of  treatment  In  the 
regulation  of  the  carriers  of  various  nuxlea. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
6.  2629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
structure essential  railroad  service  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
structure essential  railroad  service  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Commission's  recommendation  and 
explsmatlon  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RkcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjbcord. 
as  follows: 

8.  2629 
A  bUl   to   amend   the  Interstate   Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  restructure  essential 
railroad    service    under    certain    clrcum- 
stancea,  and  for  other  puiposea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled,  That  the  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Act,    as    amended,    is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  part 
V  the  foUowing  new  part: 

PAST    VI 

Sxc.  601.  Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  for  restructuring  of  railroad 
service  and  operation  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Commission  deter- 
mines, within  the  limits  of  this  part,  that 
an  emergency  slttiatJon  exists,  or  is  inunl- 
nent,  which  threatens  cessation  of  essential 
railroad  service  by  a  railroad  in  financial  dis- 
tress, it  being  the  aim  of  such  restructuring 
to  provide  emergency  relief  through  facilitat- 
ing the  most  efficient  use  of  faculties,  and. 
If  necessary  and  feasible,  to  provide  for  alter- 
nate servloe  to  be  performed  by  other  rail- 
roads on  an  emergency  basis  so  as  to  preserve 
railroad  servloes  essential  to  the  oommeroe 
of  the  TTnlted  States  and  its  national  defense. 


Sbc.  603.  (a)  DeflnUiona.  A  distressed  rail- 
road shall  be  a  debtor  railroad  In  reorganisa- 
tion luider  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  n.S.C.  Sec.  305)  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Oonunlsslon  upon  information  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  exercising  juris- 
diction thereof,  is  expected  to  cease  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future  due  to  a  lack  of  funds 
necessary  for  continued  operations. 

(b)  An  emergency  situation  shall  exist  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  distressed 
railroad  performs  services  essential  to  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Sxc.  603.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
declared  In  Sec.  1,  the  Commission,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  It  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
may  declare,  upon  petition  filed  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  United  States  District  Ooinrt 
exercising  Jurisdiction  over  the  distressed 
railroad,  as  provided  in  Sec.  4(b)  hereof,  that 
certain  essential  railroad  service  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened  and  may  be 
compelled  to  cease  operations  and  that  an 
emergency  exists,  whereupon  the  Commis- 
sion may  direct  a  railroad  or  railroads  In 
tbe  area.  Including  the  distressed  railroad, 
and  other  Interested  parties,  to  submit  within 
30  days,  unless  such  period  Is  extended  by 
the  Commission,  recommendations  Indicat- 
ing steps  deemed  prudent  to  overoon>e  such 
emergency,  and  upon  considering  such  fac- 
tors and  other  Information  available  to  It, 
the  Commission  may  adopt  a  plan  which 
may  (a)  Immediately  permit  or  direct  a  rall- 
Totkd  or  railroads  in  the  area,  including  the 
distressed  railroad,  to  restruct\ire  their  rail- 
road servloe,  which  plan  may  permit  or  re- 
quire, if  found  feasible,  the  joint  use  of  the 
most  economic  railroad  lines  and  terminals 
at  a  fair  compensation,  the  abandonment  of 
operations  of  lines,  terminals,  or  other  facil- 
ities which  are  not  found  to  be  essential  to 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
the  lease  of  facilities  and  equipment  or  the 
granting  of  trackage  rights  of  essential  rail- 
road tracks  and  facilities  of  the  distressed 
railroad,  no  longer  capable  of  being  cqierated 
by  the  distressed  railroad,  at  a  fair  compen- 
sation to  another  railroad  or  railroads  In  the 
area,  and  (b)  after  hearings  as  set  forth  in 
Sec.  13  hereof  may  permit  or  direct  the 
abandonment  of  lines,  terminals  or  other 
c^eratlons  or  facilities  and  the  sale.  lease 
or  operation  of  essential  railroad  properties 
of  the  distressed  railroad  and  purchase,  lease 
or  operation  thereof  by  another  railroad  or 
railroads  at  a  fair  compensation  and  on  rea- 
sonable terms;  and  the  emergency  restruc- 
turing plan  reflecting  actions  taken  under 
provision  (a)  of  this  SecUon  shall  become 
effective  within  30  days  after  such  order  Is 
served,  unless  extended  by  the  Commission, 
without  the  necessity  of  awaiting  final  deter- 
mination of  appeal  on  reconsideration  to  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  Sec.  13  hereof. 

Sxc.  604.  No  plan  shall  be  adopted  under 
Sec.  3  hereof  unless : 

(a)  The  UiUted  States  District  Court  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  the  distreesed  rail- 
road by  order  finds  upon  its  own  motion,  or 
upon  petition  of  the  distressed  railroad  or 
Its  trustee  or  tnistees,  or  of  any  railroad, 
shipper,  community,  or  other  Interested 
agency  or  person,  that  operations  of  the  dis- 
tressed railroad  will  cease  In  the  near  future 
due  to  inability  to  obtain  funds  necessary  to 
continue  operations;  and 

(b)  The  Commission  finds  upon  a  peti- 
tion flJed  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  TTnlted 
States  District  Covirt  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  distressed  raUroad  entered  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Section,  that 
cessation  of  all  or  part  of  the  operations  of 
tbe  distressed  railroad  vrill  have  a  seriously 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Sxc.  606.  A  petition  requesting  restructur- 
ing of  railroad  service  under  this  part  shall 
Include,  as  a  condition  of  acceptance,  a  pro- 
posed plan  of  restructuring,  setting  forth  in 


detail  the  public  need  for  such  aerrloe  as 
is  proposed  to  be  retained,  the  restructuring 
proposed  and  the  effects  and  f easlbUlty  there- 
of, and  an  estimate  of  the  time  needed  to 
Implement  such,  restructuring. 

Sxc.  606.  In  adopting  a  plan  of  restructur- 
ing the  Commission  shall  give  consideration 
(a)  to  the  effect  cessation  of  stich  railroad 
service  would  have  on  the  industries  in  the 
area  Involved  as  well  as  its  effect  on  affected 
parts  of  the  national  railroad  sysftem  and  the 
Industries  It  serves,  (b)  to  any  plans  which 
may  mutually  have  been  agreed  to  by  em- 
ployee xuilons  and  railroads  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  operations  of  the  distressed  rail- 
road, (c)  to  any  aid  which  tbe  States  or  other 
governmental  agencies  In  the  area  are  grant- 
ing or  propose  to  grant  to  preserve  such  serv- 
ice, and  (d)  the  availabiUty  of  alt«nate 
transportation. 

Sex:l  607.  In  any  plan  of  restruoturlng 
which  involves  the  lease  or  sale  of  essential 
railroad  properties  of  a  distressed  railroad  to 
another  raUroad  or  railroads,  the  Commis- 
sion, after  hearing,  tinder  Section  18  hereof, 
shall  set  the  fair  lease  or  purchase  price  un- 
less agreed  upon  by  the  parties  Involved,  but 
the  plan  of  restructurlQg  shall  not  require 
tbe  purchase  or  lease  of  property  deemed  not 
necessary  to  essential  railroad  service. 

Sec.  608.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
preempt  other  parts  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  Sec.  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
within  the  limitations  set  forth  herein,  and 
action  taken  pursuant  thereto  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  as  defined  In 
Section  6a  of  Part  1  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  609.  In  order  to  permit  eaily  Inqjle- 
mentation  of  a  plan  of  restructuring  as  pro- 
vided in  Sec.  3  (a)  hereof,  so  as  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  plan  of  restructtir- 
ing  may  provide  for  Interim  findings  with  re- 
spect to  property  rights  affected  or  may  defer 
consideration  of  property  rights  untU  after 
oral  hearing  as  set  forth  In  Sec.  13  hereof. 

Sic.  610.  Any  plan  of  restructuring  aball 
provide  for  reasonable  protection  for  em- 
ployees affected,  sul>ject  to  further  relief 
which  may  be  recommended  to  the  Freal- 
dent  and  Congress  pursuant  to  Sec.  14  here- 
of. 

Sbc.  611.  The  Commission  may  request  such 
Information  as  it  deems  necessary  ftom  the 
carriers  involved  and  their  subsidiaries,  af- 
filiates, or  parent  companies,  to  accomplish 
tbe  purpose  of  this  part,  and  may.  If  It  deems 
It  necessary,  helpful  and  timely,  bold  pre- 
liminary hearings  to  gather  Information. 

Sec.  612.  The  wlUfuI  falliure  or  refusal  of 
any  carrier  or  subsidiary,  afflUate,  or  heading 
company,  or  of  any  officer  or  eni|doyee  of  any 
carrier,  subsidiary,  or  holding  company,  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
the  carrier,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  Knitiing 
company,  or  person  offending  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  91,000  or  more 
than  $6,000  for  each  offense,  and  each  day 
during  which  such  party  shall  willfully  fall 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
order  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  prosecute  all  neoaasary 
proceedings  for  the  enfcroentent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  and  for  punldunent  of 
all  violations  thereof  upon  appUoatlon  by  the 
Conunlsaion. 

Skc.  618.  After  a  plan  of  restructuring  la 
adopted,  the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
and  all  interested  parties  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  and  comments 
In  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  such  plan. 
and  the  Conunlaslon  may,  during  such  pend- 
ing proceedings  or  within  one  year  after  the 
conclusion  thereof,  order  such  further 
changes  consistent  with  this  part  and  sub- 
ject to  subsequent  further  hearings,  as  it 
shall  conclude  to  be  desirable  to  Improve 
such  plan  of  restructuring,  Including  the 
sale  or  leaee  of  the  facilities  of  a  distressed 
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railroad  to,  or  their  operation  by,  anothtr 
railroad  or  rallrotulB,  and  the  fair  price  mt 
such  sale,  lease,  or  contract  to  operate  or  tl^e 
fair  compensation  for  Joint  use  of  rallr 
lines  and  terminals  if  not  agreed  to  by  tlt^ 
parties  and  shall  set  such  other  condltloAs 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pXmx 
of  restructuring  Is  carried  out.  ] 

Sec.  614.  If,  while  considering  a  plan  Sf 
restructuring  of  railroad  service  or  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  thereof,  the  Coinml4- 
slon  finds  that  notwithstanding  such  restrucf- 
turlng  essential  railroad  service  of  the  dl#- 
treesed  railroad  cannot  be  reasonably  assiireA 
against  cessation  of  operations.  It  shall  fl]to 
a  report  with  the  President  and  Congrei 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  recommenf 
such  further  legislative  or  other  relief  as  ^ 
deems  appropriate.  Including  legislative  relUi 
to  employees  that  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  plan  of  restructuring. 

Sec.  616.  Any  railroad  facilities  which  thf 
Commission  authorizes  to  be  abandoned  pur* 
suant  to  this  part  shall  be  kept  intact  for  f 
period  of  one  year  tQ  afford  an  opportunity  t* 
make  further  modification  In  the  plan  of 
restructuring  pursuant  to  Section  13  hereof 
and /or  to  afford  other  agencies.  State,  ot 
local  governments,  an  opportunity  to  piu^ 
chase  such  property  at  a  fair  price  for  othef 
public  usage. 

Sec.  616.  The  Commission  may  use  avail* 
able  services  and  facilities  of  other  depart* 
ments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  th4 
Oovemment,  with  their  consent,  on  a  relm* 
bursable  basis.  Departments,  agencies  an4 
instrumentalities  of  the  Oovemment  shaU 
exercUe  their  powers,  duties  and  functions  IQ 
such  manner  as  will  assist  in  carrying  out  thfl 
objectives  of  this  part. 

Sec.  617.  Administrative  expenses  unde^ 
this  part  shall  be  paid  from  appropriation* 
made  to  the  Commission  for  administrative 
expenses,  and  the  Commission  shall  request 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  piirpos* 
when  It  deems  It  necessary. 


RiSTmncnnLLNC  or  BAmEacpr  Railkoao 

We  recocnmend  that  new  legislation  be  en* 
acted  which  would  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  restructure  essential  railroad  serv* 
ice  to  Insure  its  continuance  When  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  a  railroad  threatens  the  ceasatlou 
of  such  service. 

Unusual  measures  are  needed  to  restore  th# 
health  of  sick  railroads.  For  Instance,  a  neces. 
sary  condition  for  any  meaningful  recoverf 
depends  on  a  particular  road's  ability  XA 
streamline  operations  so  as  to  reduce  over» 
head  costs.  The  initial  and  primary  reepon* 
slbllity  for  such  action  under  a  private  enter* 
prise  system  lies  with  the  railroads  them* 
selves,  but  the  public  has  a  compelling  In. 
terest  when  the  continued  operation  of  es* 
sentlal  railroad  service  Is  threatened. 

In  certain  areas  such  as  the  shipment  o^ 
coal,  structural  steel,  cement,  and  other  vltaj 
commodities,  the  economy  la  almost  whollf 
dependent  upon  rallroeds.  A  nlghtmari 
would  result  If  essential  rail  lines  were  dis4 
mantled  and  tralBc  of  such  nature  an(| 
volume  were  shifted  to  the  highways,  par^ 
tlcularly  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  TlMJ 
streamlining  needed  Includes  not  only  aban« 
donment  of  marginal  lines  and  losing  opera* 
tions  but  a  more  effective  Joint  use  of  llnef 
and  facilities,  where  duplications  exist.  \ 

The  Commission  has  concluded  that  wber4 
a  railroad  in  reorganization  is  threatene<i 
with  cessation  of  service,  the  public  Is  en* 
titled  to  swift  and  affirmative  action  wtilcl^ 
would  seek  to  restructure  railroad  service  li| 
the  area  so  as  to  overcome  such  a  crisis.  A| 
present  the  Cconmission  has  no  afflrmatlvf 
authority  to  cope  with  such  a  situation.  Ac-* 
cordlngly.  the  Commission  recommends  thai! 
immediate  consideration  be  given  by  th« 
Congress  to  the  restructuring  bill  att*cbe<l 
hereto. 
The  draft  bill  Is  designed —  I 

1.  To  provide  for  an  expeditious  stream^ 
lining  of  railroad  facilltias,  while  preventing 


Indiscriminate     abandonment    of     essential 
railroad  operations  and  facilities. 

2.  To  Impose  a  duty  on  railroads  in  such 
proceeding  to  provide  essential  railroad  serv- 
ice. If  necessary,  beyond  their  own  lines,  and 
to  seek  a  reduction  In  overhead  expenses 
where  possible  through  Joint  use  of  facilltiee 
while  preserving  to  the  extent  feasible  their 
competitive  status  in  the  areas  they  serve. 

3.  To  preserve  essential  rail  service  neces- 
sary to  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
at  the  lowest  coert. 

4.  To  promote  a  fair  return  on  essential 
railroad  Investment  whUe  avoiding  the  need 
to  support  railroad  corporations  with  ex- 
cessive debt  structures  whloh  cannot  sup- 
port themselves. 

5.  To  promote  railroad  labor  In  the  long 
run  by  promoting  a  more  viable  and  competi- 
tive railroad  Industry  and  by  avoiding  cessa- 
tion of  essential  railroad  operations.  Where 
labor  In  the  short  run  may  be  adversely 
affected,  the  Commission  would  be  able  to 
Impose  reasonable  conditions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employees.  Should  a  plan  of  restruc- 
turing Involve  a  substantial  dislocation  of 
labor  which  could  not  reasonably  be  pro- 
tected by  conditions  Imposed  on  the  railroads 
without  negating  the  advantages  of  such 
restructuring,  the  Commission  could  recom- 
mend legislative  or  other  relief  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  help  overcome  such 
a  negative  social  problem. 

6.  To  encourage  needed  investment  in  the 
railroad  Industry  by  reluctant  Investors, 
through   the   corrective   measures   proposed. 

7.  To  promote  railroad  viability  during  or 
after  restructuring  by  providing  for  a  report 
to  Congress  and  the  President  recommending 
siich  subsidies  as  may  be  needed  to  preserve 
es-sentlttl  but  non-profltable  facilities.  If  such 
should  be  found  to  exist. 

8.  To  preserve  Intact  for  a  year  railroad 
facilities  found  not  to  be  essential  to  rail- 
road service  in  order  to  permit  further  modi- 
fications In  the  restructuring  and/or  afford 
other  agencies.  State,  or  local  governments  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  such  property  for 
other  public  usage  ait  a  fair  price. 

9.  To  assist  railroads  in  reorganization  to 
reemerge  as  healthy  railroads  or  to  sell  or 
lease  their  essential  railroad  facilities  to 
viable  railroads,  thus  reducing  or  terminat- 
ing the  losses  which  creditors  would  other- 
wise have  to  absorb. 

A  key  element  of  the  blU  would  be  the 
Imposition  of  a  duty  upon  all  those  Involved 
in  railroad  reorganization  proceedings — cred- 
itors and  governmental  agencies  as  well  as 
carriers-  to  exert  the  maximum  effort  to 
bring  about  a  meaningful  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  at  the  same  time  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  plan 
of  restructuring  If  the  parties  cannot  agree. 

The  proposed  bill  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  act  swiftly  to  effect  economies 
readily  recognized  as  desirable,  while  allow- 
ing It  to  make  further  changes  as  the  pro- 
ceeding develops  and  new  facts  come  to  light. 

Of  course,  It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance of  a  proceeding  whether  a  feasible  plan 
of  restructuring  can  be  effected  without  some 
Government  assistance,  and  the  proposed  bill, 
therefore,  provides  for  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  In  the  event  it  appears 
that  some  further  Government  assistance  is 
necessary  to  preserve  essential  services.  How- 
ever, if  the  Government  Is  to  be  called  upon 
to  assist  the  Industry,  it  should  have  assur- 
ance that  an  expeditious  and  determined  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  Increase  efficiency  and 
preserve  essential  railroad  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  requeet) : 
S.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regarding  conglomerate  holding 
companies  involving  carriers  subject  to 


the  Jurlsdictlaa  of  the  OommlBsloQ  and 
noncarriers,  and  for  other  purpoeee.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ocnualttee  on  Commerce 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  OommiaBion,  for  a{>proi>rlBte 
reference,  a  bill  to  am«nd  ttie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  to  grant  addltio^U:  au- 
thority to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission regarding  conglomerate  holding 
companies  involving  carriers  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commiasion  and 
noncarrlers,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  and  explanation 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows;  / 

/s.  2630 
A  bin  to  ameifd  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  to  grant  additional  authority  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regard- 
ing conglomerate  holding  companies  In- 
volving carriers  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunlsslon  and  noncarrlers,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(2)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
use.  5(2)  (a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(ill)  for  any  person  which  is  not  a  car- 
rier, or  two  or  more  such  persons  Jointly,  to 
acquire  control  through  ownership  of  its 
stock  or  otherwise  of  a  carrier  by  railroad, 
the  operating  revenues  of  which  exceeded 
96.000,000  or  of  a  carrier  other  thaji  a  car- 
rier by  railroad,  the  operating  revenues  of 
which  exceeded  91,000,000  for  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  preceding  the 
date  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  cover- 
ing the  transaction." 

Beg.  2.  The  first  and  second  sentences  of 
section  5(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  5(3))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Whenever  a  person  which  ia  not  a  ear- 
ner Is  authorized  by  an  order  entered  under 
paragraph  (2),  to  acquire  control,  or  when- 
ever a  person  which  Is  not  a  carrier  Is  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  In  control  of  any 
carrier  by  railroad,  the  operating  revenues 
of  which  exceed  $5,000,(X)0  or  of  a  carrier 
other  than  a  carrier  by  railroad,  the  operat- 
ing revenues  of  which  exceed  $1,000,000  an- 
nually, or  of  two  cr  more  carriers,  such  per- 
son thereafter  shall,  to  the  extent  provided 
by  order  of  the  Commission  be  considered  as 
a  carrier  subject  to  such  of  the  following 
provisions  as  are  applicable  to  any  carrier 
Involved  In  such  acquisition  of  control: 
section  20(1)  to  (10),  Inclusive,  of  this  Part, 
sections  204(a)(1)  and  (2)  and  220  of  Part 
11,  and  section  313  of  Part  in  (which  relate 
to  reports,  accounts,  and  so  forth,  of  car- 
riers), and  section  20a  (2)  to  (11),  Inclusive, 
of  this  Part,  and  section  214  of  Part  n  (which 
relate  to  Issues  of  securities  and  assumptions 
of  liability  of  carriers).  Including  In  each 
case  the  penalties  applicable  In  the  case  of 
violations  of  such  provisions. 

"To  the  extent,  if  any,  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Commission  orders  the  application  of 
such  provisions  of  section  20a  of  this  part 
or  section  214  of  Part  II,  In  the  case  of  any 
such  person,  the  Commission  shall  authorize 
the  Issue  or  assumption  applied  for  (a)  If 
it  finds  that  such  issue  or  assumption  Is  for 
a  purpose  unrelated  to  the  activities  of  any 
carrier  under  the  control  of  such  person, 
subfect,  tiotpever,  to  ooncurrent  Jurisdiction 
to  be  exercised  by  the  Secxulties  and  Bx- 
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change  Commission,  or  (b)  if  It  finds  that 
such  issue  or  assumption  Is  (1)  for  a  ptir- 
pose  related  to  the  activities  of  any  carrier 
under  the  control  of  such  person,  (11)  is  oon- 
slatent  with  the  proper  performance  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public  by  each  carrier  under  the 
control  of  such  person  and  (111)  will  not 
impair  the  ability  of  any  such  carrier  to  per- 
form such  service." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.8.C.  6(3) )  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)  "  immediately  after  "(3) "  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

•(b)  Whenever  in  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  under  section  12,  section  20  and  sec- 
tion 204(a)  (7)  of  this  Act  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  business  of  any  carrier 
by  railroad,  the  operating  revenuee  of  which 
exceed  $5,000,000  annually,  or  a  carrier  other 
than  a  carrier  by  railroad  the  operating  rev- 
enues of  which  exceed  $1,000,000  annually. 
the  Commission  determines  as  a  result  of 
such  Inquiry  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  dealings  or  transactions  involving  the 
receipt  and  expenditures  of  moneys,  transfers 
of  land  and  buildings,  or  equipment,  or  other 
dealings  (other  than  those  Involving  issu- 
ances of  securities  as  provided  in  section  20a 
of  Part  I  or  section  214  of  Part  II)  between 
any  such  carrier  and  any  person  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  carrier,  or  any  affiliate  of  such  person, 
may  result  in  impairment  of  the  operations 
of  the  carrier  or  its  ability  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  public,  the  Conunisslon  may 
issue  an  order  to  any  such  carrier  to  show 
cause  why  all  such  dealings  and  transactions 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
for  approval  or  disapproval.  The  Commission 
may,  after  hearing,  require  by  order  any  such 
carrier  to  file  an  application  for  approval  of 
any  dealings  or  transactions  aforesaid  until 
further  order  by  the  Commission,  or  require 
by  order  such  other  action,  including  divesti- 
ture of  control,  as  contemplated  by  section 
5(17)  of  this  Act." 

Sec  4.  Section  6(4)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  UJ9.C.  6(4) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) ,  to  enter 
Into  any  transactions  within  the  scope  of 
subparagraph  (a)  thereof ,  or  to  accomplish  or 
effectuate,  or  to  participate  In  accomplishing 
ur  effectuating,  the  control  or  management 
of  a  carrier  or  of  two  or  more  carriers,  how- 
ever such  result  is  attained,  whether  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  use  of  common  directors, 
officers,  or  stockholders,  a  holding  or  Invest- 
ment company  or  companies,  a  voting  trust 
or  trusts,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  continue  to  maintain 
control  or  management  accomplished  or  ef- 
fectuated after  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
atory paragraph  and  in  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions. As  used  in  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (6),  the  words  "control  or  manage- 
ment" shall  be  construed  to  Include  the 
power  to  exercise  control  or  management.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section:  any  person  own- 
ing beneficially  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
voting  securities  of  a  carrier  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  In  control  of  such  carrier  unless 
the  Commiasion  finds  otherwise." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Interstate  Cam- 
merce  Act  (49  U.8.C.  S)  is  amended  by  sddtng 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(17)  Whenever  tbe  Commission,  after  no- 
tice and  hearing,  determines  that  control — 
of  a  carrier  by  another  carrier  or  two  or  more 
carriers,  or  by  a  person  which  is  not  a  carrier, 
or  two  or  more  persons — is  being  tised  In  a 
manner  which  is  Impairing  or  threatens  to 
Impair  the  ability  of  tbe  affected  carrier 
properly  to  perform  its  service  to  the  public. 
It  shall  by  order  direct  cessation  at  any  ac- 
tions or  praetloea  of  tSie  oontrolllng  party  or 
parties  and  dlraet  sucA  afBrmatlve  oonduot  as 
In  Its  Judgmmt  will  enaibU  any  Mdx  tmntm 


properly  to  perform  Its  service  to  the  public, 
or,  whore  warranted  by  tbe  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  Commission  shall  require 
such  further  action  as  in  its  opinion  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  including,  among  otji- 
er  things,  the  divestiture  of  control  of  the 
carrier  whose  service  to  the  public  has  been 
impaired  or  threatened." 

Siw.  6.  Section  30(6)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20(6) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "(5)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  Any  person  having  legal  or  beneficial 
ownership,  as  trustee  or  otherwise,  of  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any 
carrier  by  railroad,  the  operating  revenues  of 
wlilch  exceed  $6,000,000  annually  or  6  per 
centum  of  any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or 
capital,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  any  carrier 
other  tlian  a  carrier  by  railroad  the  c^>er- 
atlng  revenues  of  wlilch  exceed  $1,000,000  an- 
nually, shall  submit  at  such  times  and  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  require,  a 
description  of  the  shaires  of  stock  or  other 
interest  owned  by  such  person,  and  the 
amount  thereof." 

Sec.  7.  Section  20(  1 )  of  the  Interstate  CkMn- 
merce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  20(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  "Hie  Commission  is  hereby  authorized 
to  require  annual,  periodical  or  special  re- 
ports from  carriers,  persons  controlling,  con- 
trolled by  or  under  a  common  control  with 
such  carriers,  lessors  and  associations  (as 
defined  in  this  section) ,  to  prescribe  the 
manner  and  form  in  whlcb  such  rept^ts  ahall 
be  made,  and  to  require  from  such  csirriers, 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by  or  under  a 
common  control  with  such  carriers,  lessors 
and  associations  specific  and  full,  true  and 
correct  answers  to  all  questions  upon  which 
tbe  Commission  may  deem  information  to  be 
necessary,  classifying  such  carriers,  persons 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  a  common 
cootrol  with  such  carriers,  lessors  and  as- 
sociations as  it  may  deem  proper  for  any  of 
these  purposee.  Such  annual  reports  shall 
give  cm  account  of  the  affairs  of  tbe  carrier, 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with  sath  carrier,  lessor  or 
association  in  such  form  and  details  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission." 

Sbc.  8.  Section  20(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C.  20(3))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Commission  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  the 
better  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Part, 
prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  ap- 
plicable to  any  class  of  carriers  subject  there- 
to, persons  controlling,  controlled  by  or  un- 
der common  control  with  such  carriers,  and 
a  period  of  time  within  which  such  class 
shall  have  such  uniform  system  of  accovmts, 
and  the  manner  In  Which  such  accounts  shall 
be  kept." 

Sec.  9.  Section  20(5)  (a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.8.C.  20(5)  (a))  as  oo 
redeelgnated  by  eection  6  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (a)  The  Oommlaslon  may,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
by  carriers,  persons  controlling,  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  control  with  such  car- 
riers, and  their  lessors.  Including  the  ac- 
cx>unts,  records,  and  memoranda  of  the  nKDve- 
ment  of  traffic,  as  well  as  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  moneys,  and  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  such  carriers,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  carriers,  or  lessors  to  keep  any  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  contrary  to  any 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  thereto.  The  Oommleslon  or 
any  duly  authorized  special  agent,  account- 
ant, or  examiner  thereof  shall  at  aU  times 
have  authority  to  Inspect  and  copy  any  and 
all    aooountB,    books,    records.    DMiaoraada, 


correspondence,  and  other  dociunents  of  such 
carriers,  persons  controlling,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with  any  suc^ 
carriers,  lessors,  and  associations,  "nie  Com- 
mission or  Its  dtily  atuhorized  special  agents, 
accountants,  or  examiners  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  or  equip- 
ment of  such  carriers,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  carriers,  or  lessors,  and  shall  have  au- 
thority under  Its  order  to  inspect  and  ex- 
amine any  and  all  such  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  Such  carriers,  persona  control- 
ling, controlled  by,  or  under  common  control 
with  such  carriers,  lessors,  and  other  jjersons 
shall  submit  their  accounts,  books,  records, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ment* for  the  Inspection  and  copying  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph,  and  such  car- 
riers, persons  oon trolling,  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with  such  carriers, 
and  lessors  shall  submit  their  lands,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  to  Inspection  and  exam- 
ination, to  any  duly  authorized  special  agent, 
accountant,  or  examiner  of  the  Commission, 
upon  demand  and  the  display  of  pr(^>er  cre- 
dentials." 

Sec.  10.  Section  20a(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C.  20a(3) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  tbe  following : 

":  Provided,  however.  That  in  tbe  case  of 
a  person  considered  a  carrier  pursuant  to 
section  5(3)  of  this  part,  modifications,  terms 
or  conditions  may  be  specified  only  after  a 
finding  by  the  Cocnmlsslon  that,  otherwise, 
the  proposed  Issue  or  assumption  of  securi- 
ties would  not  be  consistent  with  the  proper 
performance  of  service  to  the  public  by  each 
carrier  which  Is  under  the  control  of  such 
person  and  would  Impair  the  ability  of  any 
such  carrier  to  perform  such  service  in  the 
abeenc^e  of  such  modification,  terms  or  con- 
ditions." 

Sec.  11.  Section  204(a)(1)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (4fi  XJB.C.  304(a)(1)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  To  regulate  common  carriers  by  mo- 
tor vehicles,  persons  control  ling,  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  oontit>l  with  such  com- 
mon carriers,  as  provided  in  this  part,  and  to 
that  end  the  Commission  may  establish  rea- 
sonable requirements  wltii  respect  to  con- 
tinuous and  adequate  service,  transportation 
of  baggage  and  express,  uniform  sj'stems  of 
accounts,  records,  and  reports,  and  presenra- 
tlon  of  records." 

Sec.  12.  Section  204i(a)  (2)  of  tiie  Inter- 
state Oommerce  Act  (46  UJB.O.  304(a)(2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"To  regulate  contract  carriers  by  motor 
veSiicles,  persons  controlling,  controlled  by, 
or  under  common  control  with  such  contract 
carriers,  as  jirovlded  in  this  part,  and  to  that 
end  the  Oommisslon  may  establish  reason- 
able requirements  with  respect  to  aniform 
systems  of  accounts,  record,  and  reports,  and 
perservatlon  of  records." 

Sec.  13.  Section  a20(a)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  320(a)  )  is  amended 
to  read  as  fc^ows: 

"220(a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  require  annual,  periodical,  or  special 
reports  from  all  motor  carriers,  persons  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  xinder  oommon  con- 
trol with  such  carriers,  brokers,  lessors,  and 
associations  (as  defined  in  t^ls  section);  to 
prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which  such 
reports  shall  be  made;  and  to  require  from 
such  cea-riers,  persons  controlling,  oontrcdled 
t)y,  or  under  common  control  with  such  car- 
riers, brokers,  lessors,  and  afisoclatlons  spft- 
clflc  and  full,  true,  and  correct  answers 
to  all  questions  upon  which  the  Oommisslon 
may  de«m  Information  to  be  necessary.  Such 
annual  reports  shall  give  an  account  ot  the 
affairs  of  the  carrier,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control  with 
sudi  carrier,  broker,  lesser,  or  association  In 
•och  form  and  detail  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  ttie  OoinmlBslon.  "Rm  Oommlaslon  may 


of 
'er, 
or 
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also  require  any  motor  carrier  or  brol 
file  with  It  •  troe  copy  of  amy  contract, 
ment,  or  arrangwnent  between  suoh 
and  any  other  carrier  or  person  In  rela< 
to  any  traffic  affected  by  the  pironslo 
this  Part.  The  Oommlaslon  shall  not,  how 
make  public  any  contract,  afEreement 
arrangement  between  a  contract  carrier  I  by 
motor  veihlcle  and  a  shipper,  or  any  of  |he 
terma  or  conditions  thereof,  except  as  a 
ot  the  record  In  a  formal  proceeding  whfere 
It  oonalders  anicb  action  conalAtent  with  fhe 
public  Interest:  Provided,  That  If  It  appe^ 
from  an  examination  of  any  mich  oontr^t 
that  it  faOa  to  conform  to  the  pubUalled 
schedule  of  the  contract  carrier  by  motor  fe- 
hlcle  as  required  by  section  218(a) .  the  <X^- 
mHalon  may.  In  Its  discretion,  make  puMllc 
such  provlalona  of  the  contract  as  the  Ocpi- 
mlsalon  considers  neoeseary  to  dlacloee  silDh 
failure  and  the  extent  thereof." 

8KC.  14.  Section  2aO(d)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (48  tJJB.C.  320(d) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  i 

"(d)  The  Commission  may.  In  Its  dlsd'e- 
tlon.  prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  i  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kopt 
by  motor  carriers,  persons  controlling,  «  n- 
trolled  by,  or  under  common  control  w  th 
such  carriers,  brokers,  and  lessors  Includj  ng 
the    accounts,    records,    memoranda    of    j  be 
movement  of  traffic,  as  well  as  of  the  recewts 
and  expenditures  of  moneys,  and  It  shall  ]be 
unlawful  for  such  carriers,  persons  contebl- 
llng,  controlled  by,  or  under  common  conw^ 
with  such  carriers,  brcAen,  and  lessors  Ito 
keep  any  accounts,  records,  and  memora: 
contrary  to  any  nilee,  regulations,  or 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  thereto. 
Commission  may  issue  orders  specifying 
operating,   accounting,   or   financial   pa] 
records,   books,   blanks,   tickets,  stubs 
respondence.  or  documents  of  motor  carrli 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  u 
common  control  with  such  carriers,  brok 
or  lessors  as  may  after  a  reasonable  time 
destroyed,  and  prescribing  the  length  of  tliie 
the  same  shall  be  preserved.  The  Commlss^n 
or    its   duly   authorized    special    agents, 
countants,  or  examiners  shall  at  all  tl 
have  access  to  and  authcMity.  under  its  oi 
to  Inspect  and  examine  any  and  all  la 
buildings,  or  equipment  of  motor  carrl< 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  u: 
common  control  with  such  carrlere,  brok 
and  lessors:  and  shall  have  authority  to 
spect  and  copy  any  and  all  accounts, 
records,    memoranda,    correspondence, 
other   documents   of  such   carriers, 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  commfn 
control  with  such  carriers,  brokers,  lessota, 
and  associations  (as  defined  In  this  8eotlofl|) . 
Motor  carriers,  persons  controlling,  controllfd 
by.  or  under  common  control  with  any  su^h 
carriers,  brokers,  lesson,  and  peraoos  sh^ll 
submit  their  accounts,  books,  records.  men0 
randa,  oorrepondence,  and  other  documo 
for  the  inspection  and  copying  authorl: 
by  this  paragraph,  and  motor  carriers, 
sons    controlling,    controlled    by,    or    un 
common  control  with  such  carriers,  brok 
and  lessors  shall  submit  their  lands,  b 
Ings,  and  equipment  for  examination  and 
spectlon  to  any  duly  authorized  special 
accountant,  or  examiner  of  the  Co; 
upon  demand  and  the  display  of  proper 
dentlala."  , 

Sxc.  15.  Section  313(a)  of  the  Interstai« 
Oommrarce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  913(a) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  : 

"Sec.  313(a)  The  Commission  is  berevy 
authorized  to  require  annual,  p>erlodlcal.  or 
^>ecial  reporta  from  water  carriers,  persons 
oontrolllng.  controlled  by.  or  under  cocnm^n 
control  with  such  carriers,  lessors,  and 
clatlons  (as  defined  in  this  section) ,  and 
prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which  su 
reports  shall  be  made,  and  to  require  f: 
such  carriers,  persona  ooQtroUlng.  oontrcdli 
by.  or  under  common  control  with  such  a 
rlen,  lessors,  and  aasociattons  spedflc  a 
full,  true,  axKl  correct  aDswers  to  all  qu 
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tlooa  upon  which  the  Oommlsalon  may  deem 
InfonoAtloii  to  be  neoessary.  Such  annual 
reports  shall  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of 
the  carrier,  any  person  oontrolllng.  controlled 
by,  or  luider  common  control  with  such  car- 
rier, lessor,  or  association  In  auch  form  and 
detail  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Oommls- 
slon.  Said  annual  r^)orts  shall  contain  all 
the  required  Information  for  the  period  of 
twelve  months  xndlng  on  the  thlrty-flrst  day 
of  December  in  each  year,  unless  the  Ocnx- 
mlsslon  shall  specify  a  different  date,  and 
shall  be  made  out  under  oath  and  filed  with 
the  Commission  at  its  office  In  Washington 
within  three  months  after  the  close  of  the 
year  for  which  the  report  Is  made,  'i^irti 
additional  time  be  granted  In  any  case  by 
the  Commlaeion.  Such  periodical  or  special 
reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  paragraph  shall  also  be 
under  oath  whenever  the  Conunisslon  so  re- 
quires." 

Sxc.  16.  Section  313(c)  of  the  Interstate 
Ccounerce  Act  (49  0.S.C.  B13(c) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  followB : 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  In  its  discre- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  It  the  bet- 
ter to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Part, 
prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  ap- 
plicable to  any  class  of  water  carriers,  per- 
sons controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  such  carriers,  and  a  period 
of  time  within  which  such  class  shall  have 
such  uniform  system  of  accounts,  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  accounts  shall  be 
kept." 

Sxc.  17.  Section  313(e)  of  the  IntcrsUte 
Commerce  Act  (49  UJ3.C.  913(e) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Commission  may.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
by  water  carriers,  persons  controlling,  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  common  control  with 
such  carriers  and  lessors.  Including  the  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  of  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  as  well  as  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  money,  and  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  such  carriers,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by.  or  under  oommon  control 
with  such  carriers,  or  lessors  to  keep  any 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  contrary 
to  any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the 
Commlsalon  with  respect  thereto." 

Sbc.  18.  Section  313(f)  of  the  Intrastate 
Coimmerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  913(f) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Commission  or  Its  duly  author- 
ized special  agents,  accountants,  or  exam- 
iners shall  have  authority  to  Inspect  and  copy 
any  and  all  accounts,  books,  records,  memo- 
randa, correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
of  such  water  carriers,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by,  or  under  conunon  control  with 
such  carriers,  and  lessors,  and  of  associations 
(as  defined  in  this  section).  The  Commis- 
sion or  its  duly  authorized  special  agents, 
accountants,  or  examiners  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  or  equip- 
ment of  such  carriers,  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by.  or  under  common  control  with 
any  such  carriers,  or  lessors,  and  shall  have 
authority  under  its  order  to  Inspect  and  ex- 
amine any  and  all  such  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  All  such  carrlere,  lessors,  and  per- 
sons shall  submit  their  accounts,  books,  rec- 
ords, memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other 
documents  for  the  Inspection  and  for  copy- 
ing authorized  by  this  paragraph,  and  such 
carriers,  persons  controlling,  controlled  by. 
or  under  common  control  with  such  carriers 
and  lessors  shall  submit  their  lands,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  for  Inspection  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  duly  authorized  sp>eclal 
agent,  accountant,  or  examiner  of  the  Com- 
mission, upon  demand  and  the  display  of 
proper  credentials." 

Sbc.   19.  Section  4ia(a)    of  the  Interstate 
Commerce     Act      (49     17.S.C.     lOia(a))      Is 
aoaended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sac.  4ia(a).  For  puzpoaes  of  adminis- 


tration of  the  provisions  of  this  Part,  the 
Commission  is  hereby  autborlzMl  to  requli« 
annual,  periodical,  or  special  reports  from 
freight  forwarders,  persons  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  oootrol'  with 
such  freight  forwarders,  and  associations  (as 
defined  In  this  aectlon) ,  and  to  praacrlbe  the 
manner  and  form  In  which  such  reports 
shall  be  made,  and  to  require  from  auch  for- 
warders, persona  controlling,  controlled  by 
or  under  common  control  with  such  for- 
warders, and  associations  specific,  full,  true 
and  correct  answers  to  all  questions  upon 
which  the  Commission  may  deem  Informa- 
tion to  be  necessary.  Such  annual  report 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
freight  forwarder,  persons  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  uiuler  common  control  with 
such  forwarder  or  association  In  such  form 
and  detAU  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may.  in  its 
discretion,  for  purposes  of  administration 
of  \3a»  provisions  of  this  Part,  preecribe  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  applicable  to 
fkelgbt  forwarders  and  ptersons  controlling, 
contf oiled  by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  forwarders,  and  the  period  of  time 
within  which  they  shall  have  such  uniform 
system  of  accounts,  and  the  manner  In 
which  such  accounts  shall  be  kept.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  require  any  such  forward- 
er to  file  with  it  a  true  copy  of  any  contract 
or  agreement  between  such  forwarder  and 
any  person  in  relation  to  transportation  fa- 
ciUtiee.  service,  or  traffic  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Part. 

Sec.  20.  Section  412(c)  of  the  Intei«tate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  lOia(c))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
by  freight  forwarders  and  persons  control- 
ling, controlled  by.  or  under  common  con- 
trol with  such  forwarders,  with  respect  to 
service  subject  to  this  Part,  and  the  length 
of  time  such  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randa shall  be  preserved.  Including  the  ac- 
counts, records,  and  memoraiula  of  the 
movement  of  trafBc,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  exp>endltures  of  money,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  freight  farwanters  and 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under 
common  control  with  such  forwarders  to 
keep  any  accounts,  books,  records,  and 
memoranda  contrary  to  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  Commission  with  respect 
thereto." 

Sbc.  21.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Intaratate 
Commerce  Act  (40  U.S.C.  1012(d))  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Commlsalon  or  Its  duly  author- 
ized special  agents,  accountants,  or  examin- 
ers shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  and 
autliarity,  under  its  order,  to  Inspect  and 
examine  any  and  all  lands,  butldlngB.  or 
equipment  of  freight  forwardemoid  persona 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  immmm 
control  with  such  forwarders;  and  shall  have 
authority  to  Inspect  and  copy  any  and  aU 
accounts,  books,  records,  memoranda,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  documents  of  tralght 
forwarders  and  persons  controUlug,  controlled 
by.  or  under  common  control  with  such 
forwarders  and  of  associations  (aa  defined  in 
this  section) .  freight  forwardara  and  persons 
oontrolllng.  controlled  by.  or  under  oommoo 
control  with  such  forwarders  shall  strfnnlt 
their  accounts,  books,  records,  memoraoda, 
correspondence,  and  other  documents  fbr  the 
inspection  and  copying  authorlaed  by  thU 
subsection,  and  freight  forwarders,  persona 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  forwarders  ahall  submit 
their  lands,  buUdlogs,  and  equipment  for 
examination  and  lnsi>ectlon,  to  any  duly  au- 
thorized special  agent,  aooountant.  or  ex- 
aminer of  the  Commlsaioa  upon  deoiand  and 
the  display  oC  proper  credentials." 

Bac.  22.  Seetloii  660  at  tttto  18.  U&lted 
BtatM  Ckxla.  la  tLBunSMt  to  tmA  m  fbtknm: 
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"§  960.  Carrier's  Fund  Derived  from  Com- 
merce; State  Prosecutions. 

"Whoever,  being  a  president,  director, 
officer,  or  manager  of  any  firm,  association,  or 
corporation  engaged  in  commerce  as  a  com- 
mon or  contract  carrier,  person  contndltng, 
CO  .trolled  by,  or  under  common  contnd  with 
such  carrier,  or  whoever  being  on  employee 
ui  such  common  or  contract  carrier  riding  In 
IT  upon  any  railroad  car,  motortruck,  steam- 
boat, vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  vehicle  of  such 
carrier  moving  In  Interstate  commerce,  em- 
bezzles, steals,  abstracts,  or  willfully  mis- 
applies or  wlllfixlly  permits  to  be  misapplied. 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  credits,  securities, 
properties,  or  assets  of  such  firm,  association, 
or  corporation  arising  or  accruing  from,  or 
used  in.  such  commerce,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
or  willfully  or  knowingly  converts  the  same 
t^  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
net  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  The  offense 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed  not 
only  In  the  district  where  the  violation  first 
occurred  but  also  In  any  district  in  which  the 
defendant  may  have  taken  or  had  possession 
ox  such  moneys,  funds,  credits,  securities. 
properties  or  assets. 

The  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
committed  not  only  in  the  district  where  the 
violation  first  occurred  but  also  In  any  dis- 
trict in  which  the  defendant  may  have  taken 
cr  had  possession  of  such  moneys,  funds, 
credits,  securities,  properties  or  assets. 

A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on 
tite  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall 
be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  same  act  or  acts." 

Sec.  23.  The  amendments  nmde  by  the 
furegolng  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  become 
effective  ninety  days  from  the  dace  of  their 
enactment. 

Conclomkhaixs 

We  recommend  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  be  amended  to  give  the  Com- 
nusalon  authority  to  oversee  the  acquisition 
and  control  of  carriers  by  nonoarrters  and  the 
conimoa  control  of  carrier  and  noncarrler 
eiiterplscs. 

There  has  been  a  trend  for  conglomerate 
holding  companies  and  other  non-carriers  to 
asiume  Control  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Conmiisslon's  Jurisdiction  and  for  carriers 
to  enter  non-transf)ortation  fields.  The  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  trend  would  weaken  the 
common  carrier  system  and  render  it  in- 
capable of  reEpondlng  to  the  needs  of  the 
pabUc  has  caufied  great  concern  in  both  Gkiv- 
eriimcjxtal  and  private  sectors. 

National  attention  was  focused  on  this 
problem  following  the  filing  by  Penn  Cen- 
trul  Transportation  Company  for  reorganiza- 
tion under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Indiscriminate  acquisition  of  transpwrta- 
tlon  enterprises  by  holding  companies  which 
have  little  or  no  Interest  in  the  performance 
of  needed  services  for  the  shipping  or  travel- 
ing public  can  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
1  iierest.  The  establishment  of  a  parent  com- 
pany to  e.sca.pe  Commission  Jurisdiction  and 
to  undertake  activities  unrelated  to  trans- 
portation may  Impair  the  transportation 
company's  ability  to  render  efficient  and  eco- 
noniical  service  as  contemplated  by  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  Unless  the  Com- 
mission is  armed  with  authority  to  look  into, 
pass  upon,  and  generally  oversee  the  acquisi- 
tion and  oc>ntrol  of  carriers  by  non-carriers 
and  the  conunon  control  of  carrier  azul  non- 
ca:rler  etiterprises.  a  substantial  and  growing 
amount  of  e.<»sentlal  transportation  service 
will  escape  effective,  necessary  regulation  tmd 
there  could  be  no  assurance  of  Its  continu- 
ance in  the  public  interest. 

The  proposed  changes  to  be  made  In  the 
statute  (section  5(2)  (a)  (111) )  would  give  the 
Conunlsslon  authority  over  single  carrier 
stock  ucqutsltious.  Basically  these  changes 
fwcus  upon  the  relationship  between  major 
riilroads  and  the  holding  companies  estab- 
lished to  acquire  control  of  the  railroads  and 
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othM-  diverse,  unrelated  companies.  The 
added  Jurlsdlcklou  should  be  limited  essen- 
tially to  acqulbltions  of  Class  I  carriers,  that 
l3.  railroads  having  anuual  revenues  In  excess 
of  $5,000,000  find  other  carriers  having  an- 
nual revenues  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Other  amendments  to  section  6.  Including 
section  5(3),  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  maintain  a  surveillance  over  transactionr. 
betwee.i  carriers  and  their  affiliated  ccm- 
pauies  and  to  curtail  Intercorporate  acti- 
vities Involving  the  carriers  which  are  found 
i:.con£l3tent  with  s_u!id  transportation.  Sec- 
tion 5(4)  would  be  amended  to  establish  a 
presumption  of  control  where  any  person 
uwns  10  percent  or  m  jre  of  the  votiiig  src.ui- 
ties  of  a  carrier.  A  new  section  5(17)  would 
euable  the  Commission  to  eater  any  aud  all 
necessary  orders,  ircludmg  divestiture,  v.hen- 
eier  it  finds  that  continued  coalrcl  wUl  im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  affiliated  carrier  tc 
render  its  services. 

Section  20  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  require  the  recording  of  the  beneflcia; 
or  record  ownership  by  those  holding  more 
than  1  percent  of  any  class  of  stock  of  a  rail- 
road or  other  carrier  having  operating  reve- 
nues in  excess  of  $6,000,000  and  $1,000,000. 
re8i>ectively.  annually.  Other  amendments 
would  authorize  the  Comniisslon  to  prescribe 
accounts  and  reports  of  persons  controlling, 
controlled  by,  and  under  common  control 
with  carriers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  carrier? 
themselves  and  wovild  permit  the  inspection 
of  records  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  carriers  themselves.  Similar  amend- 
ment v/ould  be  made  to  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Act  to  bring  regulated  carriers  of  othei- 
modes  under  similar  regulation. 

To  discourage  and  prevent  misappropria- 
tion of  funds  by  officials  of  carriers,  persons 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  carriers,  section  660  of  the 
Criminal  Code  would  be  amended  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  misappropriate  funds  of  a  carrier. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  2631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a 
designation  in  braille  indicating  the  de- 
nomination. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  paper  money  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  a  designation  in  braille 
indicating  the  denomination. 

The  special  problem  that  blind  people 
have  in  handling  paper  money  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  recently — by  a 
young  girl  from  the  State  of  Wasliington 
who  read  the  autobiography  of  Helen 
Keller  and  asked  "Why  can't  this  be 
done?" 

Although  blind  persons  can  learn  a 
great  many  ways  to  overcome  their  hand- 
icap, one  thing  they  cannot  learn  to  do 
Is  distinguish  between  a  $1  and  a  $5  bill. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
private  banks  provide  the  blind  with  spe- 
cial checks  to  facilitate  their  obtaining 
money  in  the  amount  they  wish.  I  think 
it  is  proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
Join  with  the  private  sector  In  providing 
for  the  special  needs  of  this  particularly 
disadvantaged  group  of  citizens,  and 
mark  paper  money  in  such  a  way  that  a 
blind  person  can  identify  it — a  small 
thing  that  will  make  a  great  difference 
to  those  without  sight. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  today,  which 
would  legislatively  guarantee  reascHoable 
minimum  reimbursement  rates  to  States 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
Euid  release  funds  now  available  under 


section  32,  to  finance  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

Ihe  purposes  of  this  legislation  are, 
first,  to  assure  that  every  needy  child 
will  receive  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch 
as  required  by  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  seccoid,  to  alleviate 
the  financial  burden  on  the  States  and 
local  schools  in  providing;  nutritious 
meals  for  all  schoolchildren;  and  third, 
to  enable  schools  to  lower  the  prices 
now  charged  for  lunches  purchased  by 
the  nonpoor. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  pay- 
ment rates  for  the  school  lunch  program 
are  determined  by  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However, 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  past  August  13,  and  soon 
to  become  final,  will  so  harm  schools 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram that  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
act  to  set  such  rates. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
astonished  and  deeply  dismayed  by  the 
August  13  regulations.  Tliey  would  actu- 
ally reduce  payment  rates  in  many  States 
at  a  time  when  Congress  has  legislatively 
required  expansion  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  as- 
sure that  every  needy  school  child  will 
receive  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  e£ 
required  by  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  to  alleviate  the 
financial  burden  on  States  and  local 
schools  in  providing  nutritious  meals  for 
all  schoolchildren.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  is  working  very  hard  to  re- 
verse the  administration's  decision  to 
lower  school  lunch  payment  rates.  He, 
too,  has  introduced  legislation.  While  our 
bills  differ  in  a  number  of  respects,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  he 
introduced  last  week. 

I  believe  it  is  of  utmost  importance  for 
the  Congress  to  take  action  to  restore 
adequate  funding  and  payment  levels  to 
the  school  lunch  program.  Now,  just  1 
month  into  the  school  year,  some  schools 
are  already  on  the  verge  of  abandoning 
lunch  programs. 

Legislation  I  offer  today  is  designed 
to  achieve  the  urgent  objectives  of  main- 
taining lunch  programs  in  these  schools 
and  fulfilling  the  aMnmltment  made  by 
Congress  to  an  estimated  2  million 
hungry  children  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  nutrition  programs  to  both 
the  educational  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  and  the  essential 
health  of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. 

Educational  experts  testify  that  chil- 
dren are  not  able  to  concentrate  on.  ma- 
terial covered  in  classes  when  they  are 
hungry.  Child  nutrition  is  thus  a  vital 
part  of  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  assuring  quality  education  for  Ameri- 
can children.  In  fact,  without  attending 
to  the  nutritional  requirements  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  and  child  care  facilities, 
much  of  the  effective  lmp>act  of  our  in- 
vestment in  these  programs  would  be 
lost. 
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Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcoii- 
mlttee  on  Employmeiat,  Manpower  atd 
Poverty,  and  the  Select  Conunlttee  bn 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  have  also 
provided  ample  medical  evidence  tliat 
mllllMis  of  hungry  children  In  the  U.S. 
suffer  greater  Incldenoe  of  sickness.  Iti- 
palred  physical  development,  psychola$i- 
cal  and  learning  disabilities — simply  »e- 
cause  they  do  not  get  enough  of  the  r^ht 
things  to  eat. 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  resp<in- 
sibllity  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  id- 
levlate  these  serious  problems,  last  ytar 
Congress  passed  a  law  (Public  Law  |1- 
248)  to  expand  the  school  lunch  program 
to  include  every  needy  child  In  llie 
United  States. 

Congress  authorised  such  approprfei- 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Two  provisions  of  Public  Law  91-3*8 
are  particularly  relevant.  The  first  Is  s«- 
tlon  9,  which  provides — 

By  jMiuAry  1,  1971,  any  ohUd  who  la  a 
mmstata  of  a  hoiUAliold  wliich  hAS  an  alp.- 
nual  Income  not  above  the  applicable  famtly 
size  Income  level  aet  forth  In  the  Inooitte 
poverty  guidelines  ahall  be  served  meals  fsee 
or  at  a  reduced  ooet. 

This  legislative  requirement  Is  vary 
clear;  yet  It  has  never  been  fulfilled,  tn 
fact,  the  New  York  Times  reported  in 
August  29,  1971,  that  1.9  million  ellgltte 
children  still  get  no  help  from  the  school 
lunch  program  and  even  that  estimate 
may  be  low. 

A  second  provision  of  Public  Law  M- 
248  takes  cognizance  of  the  need  for  a 
c<xicerted  and  immediate  effort  to  bring 
all  needy  children  into  the  school  lundh 
program.  To  Institute  this  all-out  attack 
on  hunger  among  American  schoolch$- 
dren,  the  law  requires  States  to  subi^it 
comprehensive  plans  for  expansion  trf 
their  programs  to  Include  all  ellgil^e 
children. 

Directly  contradicting  the  Intent 
Congress  expressed  In  Public  L&w  91-2^ 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Auc 
13.  1971,  Issued  new  regulations  for 
school  lunch  program  which  would  pisi^- 
vent  the  States  from  carrying  out  thair 
plans,  and  prevent  many  needy  children 
from  receiving  meals.  \ 

At  issue  in  the  new  regulations  a^e 
payment  rates  which  would  bring  Pep- 
eral  fimding  for  meals  in  many  Stales 
significantly  below  last  year's  levels.   > 

Regulations  in  effect  last  year  enabl^ 
States  to  designate  certain  schools  "eme- 
cially  needy"  and  authorized  reimburse- 
ment to  these  schools  of  up  to  48  oeQts 
for  section  11  meals  and  12  cents  for  sec- 
tion 4. 

According  to  the  new  regulations  Is- 
sued August  13,  States  which  paid  such 
higher  reimbursement  rates  last  year— 4ln 
order  to  bring  needy  schools  and  cHll- 
dren  Into  the  program — would  now  be 
penalized.  They  would  be  forbidden  to 
continue  these  higher  rates  and  coti- 
pelled  to  cut  back  on  payments  to  scho^ 
for  feeding  the  needy.  At  least  35  Stales 
would  be  confronted  with  this  problegn. 

On  a  nationwide  average  It  costs  mdl^ 
than  60  cents  to  serve  nutritious  meals  In 
schools.  In  major  cities,  such  as  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  where  many  low- 
income  children  are  concentrated.  It 
costs  70  cents  and  more  for  each  luncjh- 


However,  the  August  13  regulatlcou 
would  allow  only  one  State  in  the  Natl<m 
an  average  pasmient  per  meal  of  35  cents 
or  more  under  section  11.  The  remainder 
of  the  States  oould  only  reimburse  needy 
schools  at  higher  levds  by  reducing  sup- 
port to  less  than  30  cents  for  an  equal 
number  of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
in  other  schools  so  that  the  average  re- 
imbursement comes  to  30  cents  per  such 
lunch. 

The  payment  mechanism  for  section  4 
functions  similarly. 

For  thousands  of  schools,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  new  regulations  are 
truly  alarming.  Statlstlce  from  Minne- 
sota indicate  that  the  city  of  Duluth 
wo\ild  have  a  deflcH  of  $90,000  under 
the  new  fimding  structure  for  school 
lunches.  In  Minneapolis,  the  estimated 
defldt  is  $800,000,  and  statewide,  a  $2 
million  deficit  is  expected  if  these  regu- 
lations are  not  overruled. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  Lyng  explained  the  administra- 
tion's rationale  for  the  new  regulations 
in  testimony  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  and 
again  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  He  pointed  out  that  average 
payment  levels  varied  from  Stette  to 
State  last  year  for  meals  served  under 
the  school  lunch  program  and  argued 
that  the  new  amendments  would  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  reimbursement  rates 
among  the  States. 

I  do  not  differ  wltli  the  adniiiiistra- 
tlon's  desire  for  equity  in  payment  rates. 
But  I  do  take  exception  to  the  intolerable 
rates  of  reimbursement  that  achieve  uni- 
foi-mity  only  by  jeopardizing  the  program 
Itself  in  many  States. 

Minnesota  is  not  the  only  State  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  regulations. 
Evidence  compiled  by  a  recent  survey 
of  the  American  School  Pood  Service  As- 
sociation reports  that  California  would 
lose  $9  million:  Oklahoma  more  than  $1 
million;  Massachusetts,  $3.2  million: 
Maine  $1.3  million;  Ohio,  $5.5  million; 
Georgia,  $6  million;  and  so  on  through- 
out the  country. 

According  to  the  September  28,  1971 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star — 

A  number  of  .iMihool  districts  are  reported 
to  be  abandoning  the  school  lun<di  program 
or  coiualderln^  such  a  move.  They  Include: 
.Mbuquerque.  New  Mexico;  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut; and  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Thirty-seven  State  school  lunch  di- 
rectors have  protested  the  new  regula- 
tions— testifying  to  the  harmful  effect 
they  will  have  upon  needy  American 
school  children.  'The  school  lunch  di- 
rectors have  indicated  the  announced 
payment  rates  would  bring  State  school 
lunch  plans — required  by  Federal  law — 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

The  number  37  is  significant  in  light 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Lsmg's  testimony 
on  b^ialf  of  greater  equity.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  kind  of  equity  would  en- 
danger programs  in  all  but  a  handful  of 
States. 

In  fact,  the  key  to  the  new  regulations 
is  not  uniformity,  but  priorities  within 
the  administration  for  allocation  of 
budgetary  resources.  "Riese  regulations 
set  average  reimbursement  rates  so  low 
as  to  prohibit  congressionally  authorized 
expansion,  and  low  enough  to  endanger 


the  survival  of  programs,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
can  bind  money  to  guarantee  loans  to 
Lockheed,  to  finance  new  space  extrava- 
ganzas, and  to  develop  Inessential  weap- 
ons systems;  but  on  the  other.  It  ax^lles 
the  concept  of  "fiscal  discipline"  to 
lunches  for  our  Nation's  hungry  children. 

And  while  the  school  lunch  program 
has  received  considerable  attention  by 
the  Congress  in  the  past  few  weeks,  other 
child  nutrition  programs  are  also  in 
danger.  Many  of  my  o(dleagues  are  deep- 
ly concerned  that  the  school  breakfast 
program  in  the  States  may  not  last  an- 
other month  unless  congressionally  ap- 
propriated fimds  are  made  available. 
Other  States,  which  worked  to  create  suid 
expand  school  breakfast  programs  last 
year,  now  find  they  cannot  get  the  money 
even  to  maintain  last  year's  progress. 

The  special  child  feeding  program  in 
Minnesota  has  not  received  even  mini- 
mum support  for  this  school  year.  Of 
the  bare  $340,000  promised,  no  money  has 
yet  been  delivered.  Special  child  feeding 
provides  assistance  to  day  care  centers 
and  Headstart  programs,  and  is  capable 
of  reaching  many  needy  children  before 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  become  irrep- 
arably severe.  Budget  undercutting  of 
this  vital  link  in  nutrition  programs  for 
the  poor  is  truly  shameful  when  we  have 
the  resources  to  feed  these  children. 

Mr.  President,  budget  attacks  <mi  child 
nutrition  programs  are  not  new  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  year,  only  by  a 
determined  effort,  were  we  able  to  pre- 
serve summer  feeding  programs  for 
hungry  children. 

Some  budget  officials  may  have  dlffl- 
( ulty  understanding  that  a  small  cut  here 
or  there  can  mean  the  difference  between 
protein  and  vitamin  difflciencies  among 
low  income  children — difflciencies  so  se- 
vere as  to  permanently  Impair  both  edu- 
cational and  physical  development,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  these  children. 

It  would  also  appear,  in  examining  the 
administration's  action  on  the  school 
lunch  program,  that  fiscal  crises  in  State 
government,  local  school  systems  and  In 
urban  areas  do  not  receive  the  persistant 
executive  attention  they  clearly  deserve. 

If  the  States  need  financial  relief,  and 
I  beheve  Ihey  do.  why  are  they  being 
asked  to  contribute  more  money — ^mil- 
lions more — in  order  to  continue  the 
school  lunch  program':" 

We  see  evidence  in  findings  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  of  the  crisis  in  school  fi- 
nance. This  year  we  have  had  the  largest 
number  of  school  bond  Issues,  and  the 
largest  number  of  bond  rejections  in  our 
country's  history. 

Millions  of  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States  are  deeply  troubled  that  they  can 
no  longer  afford  to  support  even  basic 
school  functions — such  as  libraries  and 
cafeterias — unless  budget  deficits  are  al- 
leviated. While  these  deficits  are  caused 
primarily  by  factors  other  than  school 
lunch — increasing  outlays  for  meals  in 
school  only  aggravates  the  desperate  sit- 
uation they  are  in. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  many 
schools  cannot  absorb  school  limch  pro- 
gram deficits.  Where  States  and  schools 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  extra 
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money,  they  are  already  locked  into 
budgets  based  upon  retusonable  expecta- 
tions for  greater  Federal  support  for  the 
school  limch  program. 

The  current  wage-price  freeze  prohib- 
its the  schools  from  charging  more  for 
lunches  to  children  not  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced  price  limches. 

But  I  b^eve  asking  parents  to  pay 
more  is  not  the  solution  to  the  dilemma 
in  school  lunch  fimdlng.  Particularly  in 
low-mcome  schools  this  method  of  fi- 
nance could  not  work — since  nearly  all  of 
the  children  in  these  schools  qualify  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  In  these 
schools  as  well  as  middle-income  schools. 
there  arc  also  many  children  whose  par- 
ents' incomes  barely  exceed  eligibility 
criteria  for  reduced  price  lunches.  These 
parents  surely  can  pay  no  more  for  school 
lunches. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  situation 

1  have  described  Is  provided  by  Newsweek 
magazine,  October  4, 1971 : 

....  Many  districts  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  afford  the  required  match- 
ing payments  for  the  federal  school  lunch 
program  even  In  areas  where  the  school  lunch 
u  the  only  solid  meal  a  child  gets  all  day.  In 
such  circumstances,  teachers  And  Ironic  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  newest  radio 
pitch  for  the  lunch  program,  which  reminds 
citizen*  that  "you  can't  teach  a  hungry  child." 

Mr.  President,  in  this  context,  I  offer  a 
comprehensive  proposal  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  school  lunch  fimding,  and 
most  Importantly,  to  ensure  that  the  2 
million  eligible  children  not  served  by  the 
program  now,  will  be  fed  this  year. 

Permit  me  to  begin  the  discussion  of 
my  proposal  by  first  outlining  how  the 
present  funding  structure  for  the  school 
lunch  program  works. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  au- 
thorizes two  annual  appropriations  for 
thf?  program — one  under  section  4  of  the 
Act  and  one  under  section  11.  The  Act 
also  .specifies  exactly  how  each  of  these 
annual  appropriations  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States. 

Section  4  funds  are  apportioned  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
type  A — nutritionally  balanced — lunches 
previously  served  by  each  State  and  the 
relationship  between  etich  State's  percap- 
ita  income  and  the  percaplta  Income  of 
the  United  States.  For  fiscal  1972,  the 
apportionment  formula  uses  the  number 
of  type  A  lunches  served  by  each  State 

2  years  ago — In  fiscal  1970. 

Section  11  funds  are  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
school-age  children  in  household  with 
annual  incomes  below  $4,000,  that  re- 
side in  each  of  the  States. 

By  bill  would  not  alter  this  formula. 

The  core  of  the  crisis  in  school  lunch 
funding  is  not  the  formula  for  distrib- 
uting the  various  allocations  among  the 
States. 

The  key  to  the  school  lunch  contro- 
\ersy  is  in  permissible  reimbursement 
rates,  which  the  States — within  their 
formula  allocations — can  provide  to  par- 
ticipating schools. 

PresenUy,  reimbursement  rates  are  es- 
tablished through  Federal  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  already  explained  in  detail  why 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  regula- 


tions— August  13, 1971 — are  not  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

My  proposal  would  increase  by  80  per- 
cent the  minimum  guarantee  now  pro- 
vided to  schools  under  section  4  for  each 
State  to  8  cents  per  meal,  while  increas- 
ing the  section  11  guarantee  by  over  60 
percent  to  48  cents  per  meal.  It  would 
legislatively  guarantee  these  minimum 
reimbursement  rates  to  every  State. 

In  every  State,  a  minimum  of  56  cents 
per  meal  in  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  each  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
served,  using  a  combination  of  8  cent 
section  4  and  48  cent  sectiCHi  11  reim- 
bursement rates. 

The  States  v.'ould  be  free  to  allocate 
these  fimds  to  schools  according  to  need 
for  such  fimds  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach 
every  eligible  yoimgster.  The  only  lunita- 
Uon  would  be  that  no  school  would  be 
entitled  to  recover  in  reimbursement 
more  than  it  actually  spent  on  meals — 
measured  by  the  cost  of  serving  such 
meals,  less  the  amounts  charged  for  reg- 
ular and  reduced-price  lunches. 

For  example,  if  a  school  was  compelled 
to  spend  70  cents  to  produce  a  school 
lunch,  the  State  could  reimburse  at  that 
rate  for  all  free  meals  served. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  State 
would  have  to  make  sure  that  it  could  off- 
set this  high  reimbursement  and  main- 
tain its  56  cents  average  by  paying  less  to 
other  scliools  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  lunch  was  less  than  56  cents. 

All  the  State  school  lunch  directors 
have  made  it  clear  that  this  reimburse- 
ment formula  would  fully  meet  their 
needs  and  indeed  provide  strong  encour- 
agement for  schools  to  enter  the  program. 

I  realize  that  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  and  approved  early 
this  summer  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  increased  reimbursement 
rates.  Had  Congress  understood  the  In- 
tention of  the  administration  to  cut  back 
on  payment  rates,  I  believe  we  would 
liave  adopted  a  higher  appropriation. 

Until  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  cor- 
rect shortages  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, my  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  use  section  32  funds 
to  implement  the  minimum  payment 
guarantees.  There  are  ample  funds  in 
.section  32  to  support  the  school  lunch 
program  for  the  interim. 

Each  of  the  provisions  I  have  outlined 
would  insure  that  the  ^rtll  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed clearly  in  Public  Law  91-248  Is 
carried  out  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  are  already  a  year  behind  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  that  law.  Many 
children  have  needlessly  suffered — edu- 
cationally and  nutritionally — because  we 
are  late.  Some  of  their  losses  we  can 
remedy — others  may  be  Irreparable. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  any 
moi-e  tragedies  of  this  kind.  And  it  Is 
both  the  legislative  and  the  human  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  do  so  without 
delay. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  this  proposal  I  offer 
today,  I  submit  a  number  of  documents 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
Letters,  telegrams,  articles,  and  edito- 


rials— these  represent  only  a  small 
sample  of  the  public  outcry  to  feed  the 
hungry  children  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoui:  con- 
sent that  certain  materials  and  the  text 
of  my  proposed  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

S.J.  Bn.  163 

Whereas,  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197a,  Including  funds  made  available  for 
such  purpose  from  funds  appropriated  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936  (48 
Stat.  774) ,  are  Inadequate  to  enable  the 
States  and  schools  to  continue  participa- 
tion In  the  national  school  lunch  program 
and  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Schocd  Lunch  Act,  particularly  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  to  every  needy  school  chUd:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authortsad  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  at  until  additional  funds  are 
hereafter  appropriated  for  such  purpoaee, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  to  use  such  fluids  ap- 
propriated under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  may  be 
txecessary  to  (1)  provide  a  rate  of  reim- 
bursement under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  that  will  assure  every  needy  school 
child  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,  (2)  pro- 
vide funds  sufficient  to  assist  the  States  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  local  schools  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Schocd  Lunch  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  make  funds  avail- 
able to  each  State  in  euch  an  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reimburse  each  State  at  a 
rate  equal  to  not  less  than  8  cents  per  meal 
in  the  case  of  meals  served  In  such  State 
under  section  4  of  such  Act  and  In  an 
amount  equal  to  not  lees  than  48  cents  per 
meal  in  the  case  of  meals  served  In  such 
State  under  section  11  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  making  payments  to  schools 
imder  Sections  4  and  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  at  ratee  above  or  below 
the  Statewide  minimum  payment  provisions. 
States  shall  base  the  rate  assigned  to  a  school 
on  the  school's  relative  need  for  special  as- 
sistance In  serving  free  and  raduosd  price 
lunches;  but  in  no  event  shaU  reimburse- 
ment for  meals  served  in  any  school  axoeed 
the  actual  cost  of  meals  served  In  such  school, 
less  the  charges  collected  from  the  children 
served,  under  each  such  section,  respectively. 

Sbc.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
in  any  way  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  to  any  State  for  carrying  out  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  or  prohibit  him 
from  providing  higher  payment  rates  under 
sections  4  and  11  of  such  Act  whenever  funds 
are  available  for  such  purpoeea. 

PEPEaAL  School  Ltwch  Plan  Tksub  TO  Hxlp 
1.9   VSLUom  PooB  PrmLa 

Washingtoh. — Today,  nine  months  after 
President  Nixon's  target  date  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing, 1970,  for  extending  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  reach  all  needy  children,  1.9-mlUlon 
children  of  the  poor  get  none  of  Its  bene- 
fits. 

But  the  Department  of  Agrtculttjpe — dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  carrying  oat  the 
President's    mandate — maintains    that    Mr. 
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NlzoQ'*  orlgloal  goal  baa  technlcsUy  boan 
met. 

Edward  J.  Hekman,  administrator  of  tbe 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Servlc*  Division  of  the 
department,  said  In  an  interview  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  goal  was  based  on  a  figure  of  6.6  soll- 
Uon  needy  children — a  figure  uaed  frequently 
by  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  the  President's  nutrition 
expert. 

Mr.  Hekman  said  that  his  department  bad 
extended  the  lunch  program  to  that  number 
of  needy  children  by  January.  1971 — only 
two  months  behind  schedule.  He  said  that 
the  number  now  reached  waa  7.4  million. 

A  NBW  TUlirrABU 

He  said  that  statistics  gathered  later  indi- 
cated that  Instead  of  6.6  million,  the  estimate 
on  which  the  president's  goal  was  baaed, 
there  were  9.3  million  needy  children. 

•It  would  have  been  physically  Impossible 
to  reach  this  new  figure  by  Thanksgiving,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Hakman  said  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil created  by  the  1970  amendment  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act  had  discussed  a  new  time- 
table. 

"I  expect  the  council  to  set  a  new  tarfet 
of  about  three  years  hence,"  he  said.  "The 
problem  Is  bringing  the  approximately  20,000 
schools  not  now  a  part  of  the  program  into 
the  picture." 

Mr.  Hekman  estimated  that  these  school* — 
largely  inner  city  or  rural  jxjverty  area* — 
had  one  million  eligible  children. 

A     MOOT    QU«STI0N 

These,  coupled  with  the  400,000  eligible 
but  unreached  children  In  schools  that  al- 
ready participate  In  the  program,  would  ne- 
cesaltate  expenditure  of  about  *570.4-mllUon 
a  year. 

This  Is  based  on  Congress's  estimate  of 
$100-mllllou  for  equipment  alone  and  on  Mr. 
Herman's  estimate  of  a  Federal  share  of  43 
cents  a  lunch  for  each  of  the  1.4  million  ad- 
ditional children. 

But,  In  view  of  hold-th«-llne  posture  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  budget  men.  It  Is  a  moot  question 
whether  this  goal  can  be  reached. 

The  amount  spent  last  year  for  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  totaled  $356.4-inll- 
llon.  The  amount  budgeted  this  year  ex- 
ceeds that  amount  by  about  $33-mllllDn, 
accurding  to  Mr.  Hekman. 

Special  provisions  were  made  by  Congress 
to  provide  $38-mUlloD  In  the  fiscal  year  1971 
and  eaS-mUlion  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  to  put 
facUitleB  in  nonprog^am  schools. 

Tlie  Administration  cut  this  amount  back 
to  $16.1-mllllon  the  first  year  and  plans  to 
use  only  •16-mlllion  this  year. 

"It  may  not  be  enough,  but  It  will  go  a 
long  way,"  Mr.  Hekman  said. 

The  sizable  increase  in  the  number  of 
needy  children — from  3.8  million  in  1969  to 
9.3  million  today — is  related  to  state-Initi- 
ated changes  In  eligibility  guidelines.  Mr. 
Hekman  said. 

The  figure  of  6.6  million  children  results 
from  states  using  a  $3,940  poverty  level  as  a 
guideline,  he  said.  Now,  at  least  22  states 
have  raised  their  poverty-level  standard  to 
around  »4.3aa  I^lltm.  $4,200. 

Opponents^of  the  department's  methods 
of  implementation  and  budgeting  have  ac- 
cused the  Administration  in  recent  weeks  of 
using  calculated  methods  to  halt  the  growth 
of  the  program. 

The  more  notable  critics  Include  Senator 
Oeorge  McQovern,  Democrat  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  a  group  of  33  directors  of  state 
child  nutrition  programs. 

GinDKUNXS  carriciziD 

Each  charged  that  while  not  cutting  back 
In  program  funds,  the  Administration  bad 
designed  Pederal  reimbursement  guidelines 
that  held  the  states  liable  for  a  matching 
portion  above  that  of  last  year's,  in  effect 
limiting  expansion  in  states  faced  with  fi- 
nancial problems. 


MembwB  of  Senator  McOovern's  staff 
charged  that  funds  In  one  special  section 
had  been  released  to  states  only  after  they 
had  exhausted  the  two  principal  sections 
that  provided  funds  under  the  lunch  pro- 
gram act. 

Senator  McOovern  plans  a  Congressional 
hearing  on  the  program  Sept.  7.  He  said  that 
be  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Mr.  Hekman  to  testify. 

[f^om  the  Waahlngt<xi  Poet,  Aug.  28.  1971] 

HUKOKB    IN    THX    Cl.Aa8BXX}M 

"Fiscal  discipline  Is  always  dlfiUsult  but  it  U 
absolutely  essential  ...  If  we're  to  live  with- 
in our  budget."  Thtia  spoke  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  the  other 
day  In  arinnniTnying  aome  new  belt-Ughtenlng 
regulations  for  administration  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  He  is  entirely  right  about 
this,  of  course,  and  the  directors  of  any 
chamber  of  commerce  would  have  little  dif- 
ficulty In  grasping  the  validity  of  his  observa- 
tion If  they  heard  It  In  the  course  of  a  Itmch- 
eoQ  speech  as  they  were  finishing  their  des- 
sert and  slpiplng  their  coSee.  Discipline  Is  a 
term  more  easily  understood  on  a  full  stom- 
ach than  on  an  empty  one. 

The  fiscal  dl£Clpllne  Mr.  Lyng  has  In  mind 
will  be  fell  most  Intimately  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  school  children  whose  famlliea  cannot 
afiord  to  buy  lunches  ioi  them  and  who  will, 
in  consequence,  be  called  upon  to  accept  the 
discipline  on  empty  stomachs.  It  Is  to  take  the 
form  of  a  reduced  contribution  to  the  aohool 
lunch  program  by  the  federal  government, 
K  proposed  new  regulations  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  go  into  effect.  The  formula 
by  which  federal  ftmds  are  allocated  to  this 
program  is  a  complicated  one.  But  the  nub 
of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  depart- 
ment alma  to  contribute  to  the  feedmg  of  an 
expected  9.1  million  poor  and  himgry  chil- 
dren In  the  school  year  ahead  vrlth  the  same 
anM>unt  of  money  It  supplied  for  the  feeding 
of  7.3  million  last  year.  The  depcu-tment  did 
not  ask  for  additional  funds  to  finance  the 
expected  expansion;  and,  although  Congress 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $100  million 
out  of  a  special  fund  available  to  the  depart- 
meut.  Secretary  Hardin  haa  declined  to  do 
this. 

The  state  director  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
greun  responded  to  tlieae  proposed  regula- 
tions with  a  unanimous  outburst  of  indig- 
nation. "The  average  rate  of  30  cents  per 
meal  for  free  and  reduced  lunches  set  forth 
in  proposed  regulations, "  they  declared  in  a 
formal  statement,  "is  unequivocally  Inade- 
quate, and  furthermore  we  feel  that  such  a 
limitation  would  Jeopardize  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  preclude  any  expansion  to  reach 
the  additional  estimated  three  to  five  million 
hungry  children  In  America.  The  regulatory 
restrictions  and  funding  projections  as  pro- 
posed are  bringing  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams to  a  screeching  halt,  and  will  result 
in  a  termination  of  programs  In  many  places. 
The  state  plans  of  operation  as  prepared  for 
1971-72  become  null  and  void  by  each  state 
as  the  plans  were  developed  in  good  faith 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  President  and 
Congress  to  feed  the  hungry  children  In 
America's  schools." 

This  impassioned  statement  comes  from 
men  and  women  In  the  field  who  have  to 
administer  the  school  lunch  program.  Their 
Indignation  Is  becoming.  Senator  Oeorge 
MoOovern,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
reacted  similarly,  charging  In  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  that  the  proposed  regulations 
"blatantly  violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  school  lunch  law  i>a8sed  by  Con- 
gress last  year."  It  la  a  cvirlous  order  of  pri- 
orities Indeed  that  puts  resuscitation  of  an 
aircraft  manufacturer  ahead  of  human  hun- 
ger. It  is  a  strange  sort  of  fiscal  discipline 
that  puts  its  burden  upon  children. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Trlbuna, 
Sept.  3S.  1971] 

RxsraicTiNO  Am  worn  ScRooi.  Lunch 
The  story  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  long  been  one  of  foot-dragging  at 
all  levels.  Although  federal  money  and  food 
commodities  have  been  offered  as  partial 
support  for  many  years,  this  support  was 
•  •  •  many  states  made  little  or  no  contri- 
bution, and  thousands  of  school  districts  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  lunches  In  more  than  a 
few  schools.  Mlnne^x>lls,  for  example,  began 
to  serve  hot  lunches  In  elementary  schools 
only  five  years  ago,  and  although  all  "target 
area"  schools  now  provide  lunches,  26  ele- 
mentary schools  In  the  city  do  not. 

In  May  1970.  Congress  passed  legislation 
which  President  Nixon  said  "will  assure  that 
every  child  from  a  family  whose  Income  falls 
below  the  poverty  line  will  get  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  ItinOh."  During  the  1970-71 
school  year,  there  was  an  experience  in  the 
school-lunch  program.  More  federal  funds 
were  available  as  partial  payment  for  each 
lunch  served,  and  states  could  obtain  addi- 
tional flexible  funds  to  sld  schools  most 
needing  help  for  their  lunch  operations. 
Still,  however,  many  school  districts  in  the 
country  did  little  to  extend  their  luneb  serv- 
ices. 

In  August,  the  Department  of  Apiculture 
proposed  new  regulations  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lunch  subsidies.  As  school  officials 
interpreted  the  complicated  rules,  more  and 
more  they  complained  of  cutbacks.  They  said 
that  either  they  would  be  unable  to  provide 
the  free  or  low-priced  lunches  to  all  chil- 
dren of  poor  famUlee,  as  required  by  the  1970 
law.  or  they  would  have  to  cut  the  lunch  pro- 
grams In  schools  where  most  children  can 
pay  the  regular  price. 

Department  of  Agriculture  offldals  have  de- 
fended their  new  regulations.  They  say  the 
new  funding  procedure  will  provide  contribu- 
tions to  the  various  states  more  equitably,  an 
additional  $78.8  million  will  be  avaUable  for 
freo  and  reduced-price  lunches  and  the  aid 
will  reach  more  schools  and  more  children. 

In  effect,  however,  the  states  and  school 
districts  which  have  been  most  enterprising 
In  expanding  school  lunch  programs  would  be 
penalized  by  the  new  ceilings  In  federal  cash 
subsidies  (5  cents  per  regular -priced  lunch, 
30  cents  per  free  or  reduced-price  lunch )  and 
also  by  the  loss  of  any  flexible  funds.  Sen. 
Mondale,  who  Is  severely  critical  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  says  that  Minnesota  would 
lose  $2  million  a  year.  The  grant,  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  would  come  In  the  expansion  of 
lunch  programs  in  states  which  have  lagged. 

It  can  bo  argued  that  states  and  school 
districts  should  contribute  more  to  school 
lunches.  Minnesota  pays  V4  cent  per  lunch, 
about  $530,000  a  year,  school  districts  spend 
money  on  staffing  and  faculties.)  Even  more 
obvious,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  If  seriously 
Inadequate  lunch  programs  In  some  states 
can  t>e  Improved  only  by  damaging  the  better 
lunch  programs  In  other  states,  the  new  rules 
should  be  scrapped  and  a  better  federal  fi- 
nancing system  should  be  devised. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  clearly  was  to  see 
that  all  children  in  poor  families  be  pro- 
vided vrith  good  lunches.  In  addition,  many 
children  whose  parents  can  pay  for  their 
lunches  but  cannot  provide  them  at  home 
should  be  able  to  obtain  lunch  at  school 
Tlie  administration  should  set  regulations 
which  serve  these  purposes  and  Congress 
should  gear  appropriations  accordingly. 
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[From  the  St.  Cloud  Dally  Times,  Sept.  17, 
1971] 

MoNDALB  Skxs  Thskat  -ro  School  Lunch 
An> 
Wasbinoton. — Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  urged  President  Nixon  Thtmday  to 
withdraw  proposed  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regulations  that  "pose  a  very  real 


threat  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Na- ' 
tlonal  School  Lunch  Program." 

In  a  letter  to  Nixon,  Mondale  and  10  other 
senators  said  the  proposed  regulations  would 
force  many  schools  to  eliminate  their  child 
nutrition  programs. 

In  addition,  he  said,  "there  wUl  be  further 
hardships  to  the  nation's  eoonotny  through 
imemployment  and  reduced  consumption  of 
raw  resources  such  as  food  and  equipment." 

He  said  absenteeism,  dropouts  and  apa- 
thetic students  will  negate  the  beneflts  of 
the  multlmllllon  dollar  Investment  for  public 
and  private  schools,  "and  finally,  and  most 
Important,  there  will  continue  to  be  hungry 
children  In  America's  schools." 

The  new  regulations  provide  for  an  aver- 
age payment  of  38  cents  to  states  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches.  Last  year,  Minne- 
sota received  an  average  of  fiO.8  cents  per 
meal  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

The  senators  called  for  new  rules  which 
would  permit  states  to  pay  60  cents  maxi- 
mum reimbursement  rates  for  these  lunches 
for  needy  children. 

Mondale  said  the  propoaed  reduction  in 
federal  payment  rates  for  meals  beneath  last 
year  could  "bring  planned  state  lunch  pro- 
grama  to  a  screeching  halt  or  seriotisly  impair 
their  expansion." 

St.  PAtn,,  MiKN.,  Sept.  21, 1971. 
Senator  Waltoi  Mondai.x, 

Washington.  D.C.: 

The  one  thousand  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals of  Minnesota  request  that  you  reject 
the  new  Agriculture  Department  guide  lines 
that  would  drastically  decrease  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  hot  lunch  program  for  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren, 

Ncrte  under  the  new  guide  lines  that  In 
Minneapolis  over  three-fourths  of  a  million 
dollars  of  local  funds  will  be  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  former  program.  The  fact  Is  If  the 
price  freeze,  unemployment,  and  limited  in- 
come already  limit  the  abUlty  of  parents  to 
pav  the  former  charge  the  new  Increase  dou- 
bles the  cost  for  a  hot  liinch.  This  will  de- 
prive many  poor  and  needy  children  In  re- 
ceiving a  hot  lunch  each  day. 

Your  Influence  and  support  Is  necessary 
M  E.S.P.A.  requests  It. 

ROBEBT   ASNOLO. 

Executive  Secretary  M.E.SJ'.A. 

Septembkk  39,  1971. 
S»nator  Waltkb  F.  Monbalk, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wa.'ihinaton,  D.C.: 

The  Minnesota  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  is  deeply  concerned  over  new 
school  lunch  regulations  further  limiting 
Federal  funding  of  school  lunches  for  needy 
children  and  cut  back  In  Minnesota  progiim. 
This  administrative  action  does  not  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  92-32.  We  ask  that  you  urge  the 
U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  revise  the 
proposed  regulations  to  reflect  the  expressed 
directions  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Jacob, 

PretUlent, 
Parents  Teacherg  Aaaoeiation. 

Skptxmbxx  18, 1971. 

Renntor  Moi*ijalb. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  secondary  administrators  In  Minne- 
apolis which  now  numbers  87  members  wish 
fa  ?o  on  record  that  we  protest  the  decision 
which  has  been  made  regarding  the  change 
In  lunch  price  especially  for  the  Target  area 
schools  and  all  MlnnsapolU  schools  included. 
We  feel  that  such  a  decision  was  untimely  for 
or.r  working  in  the  community  and  certainly 
does  not  help  the  hungry  child  who  needs 
support. 

Thx  Sscondast  Admintstkatobs, 

Minneapolis  Public  Sehoolt. 


WXNDOM  Elksczntart  Schooi,,  > 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  17,  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nizom, 
The  White  Houm,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Deab  PaesnjKKT  NnoN:  We  are  protesting 
the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds  frtwn  the 
school  hot  lunch  program. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  cannot 
finance  the  deficit  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  funds,  so  the  cost  of  hot  school 
lunches  wlU  be  raised  as  of  September  27tb. 
Many  children  will  go  hungry.  This  Is  a  glar- 
ing departure  from  your  compalgn  promises. 
Parents  In  our  community  see  an  Increase 
m  the  cost  of  school  lunches  and  the  with- 
drawal of  some  free  lunch  ptrograms  as  in- 
consistent with  the  price  freeze. 

Well  nourished  chUdren  are  more  recep- 
tive to  learning.  It  Is  Ineffective  and  inap- 
propriate to  allocate  funds  for  educational 
programs  without  providing  the  conditions 
that  make  learning  possible.  Hungry  chU- 
dren cannot  learn. 

This  Is  also  an  economically  unsound  ac- 
tion. Administrative  costs  of  screening 
budgets,  keeping  records,  collecting,  etc.  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  providing  a  free  lunch  tor 
all  children  In  depressed  areas. 

We  strongly  urge  yon  to  reconsider  this 
action  and  expand  rather  than  curtail  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  school  hot  lunch  program. 
Sincerely  yom«, 
Morris  Vogel,  Evelyn  Silverman,  Phyllis 
Lund,  Betty  Forbes.  Marilvn  Kledslsch, 
Violet  Malchow,  Bsther  BablracU.  Ann 
Davis,  Earl   8.   JOhnson.  Louise   Hen- 
rikmen.    Mary   .    Mary    Wether- 
spoon,  Margaret  Decker. 
Barbara    McCart,    VI    Bradherst,    Grace 
Olson,      Barbara      Johnston,      Isaiah 
Brewer,  Patricia  Madden.  Rlshelle  Nls- 
bett.  Arthur  Anderson,  Kathleen  Ertck- 
son.  Bemlce  Lumesth. 

Duluth  PtrsLTC  Schools, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  September  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.<ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  greatly  encouraged  last 
year  to  hear  of  the  administration's  plan 
for  a  hot  lunch  program  for  public  school 
children  that  would  pro\'lde  a  good  hot  lunch 
for  children.  1  was  even  more  encouraged  by 
a  provision  which  allowed  us  to  provide  free 
and  reduced  cost  lunches  to  needy  children. 
Now  the  news  Is  bleak  I  The  drastic  cuts  in 
subsidies  will  mean  a  loss  of  $86,000  to  our 
program.  Instead  of  Just  breaking  even  this 
lo.ss  will  probably  mean  a  drastic  reduction  or 
even  elimination  of  our  program.  Our  local 
school  budget  is  such  that  we  cannot  absorb 
thl.s  type  of  undercutting. 
What  can  you  do  to  help  us? 
Yotu^  truly, 

Donald  H.  PxcitxNPAtTGH, 

Superintendent. 

MrNNEAPoLis  Pttblk:  Schools. 
Minneapolis,  Af inn.,  September  It,  1971. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondals, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diar  Senator  Mondale:  The  news  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  cutback  In  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lunch  Program  distresses  us  greatly. 
We  feel  that  there  U  a  slgnlflcan*  part  of 
our  population  In  the  Income  range  where 
the  expenditure  of  the  addlUonal  money  for 
lunches  will  come  as  a  great  economic 
hardship. 

Please  assert  as  much  pressure  on  your 
fellow  legislators  and  the  Executive  Branch 
to  have  this  cutback  rescinded  Immediately 
A  great  amount  of  time,  work  and  money  can 
be  saved  If  this  matter  Is  rectified. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  A.  Gn-BKaxaoN, 

Principal. 


BAadison  Elementart  School. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  September  16,  1971. 
President  Richaw)  M.  Nixon, 
The    White   House, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  PbestoeNt  Nixon:  We  are  dismayed 
at  the  withdrawal  of  federal  funds  from  the 
school  hot  lunch  program. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  cannot  fi- 
nance the  deficit  created  by  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  funds,  so  the  cost  of  hot  school 
lunches  will  be  raised  as  of  September  27th 
Many  chUdren  will  go  hungry.  This  Is  a 
glaring  departure  from  your  oamotUgn 
promises.  Parents  in  our  community  see  this 
as  inconsistent  with  the  price  free«e. 

Well  nourished  children  are  more  receo- 
tlve  to  learning.  It  is  Ineffective  and  Inap- 
propriate to  allocate  funds  for  educational 
programs  without  providing  the  conditions 
that  make  learning  possible.  Hungry  chU- 
dren cannot  learn. 

This  is  also  an  economically  unsound  ac- 
tion. Administrative  costs  of  screening 
budgets,  keeping  records,  collecting,  etc.  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  providing  a  free  lunch 
for  all  children  in  depressed  areas. 

We  strongly  urge  you   to  reconsider  this 
action  and  expand  rather  than  curtaU  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  school  hot  lunch  program. 
Sincerely    yours, 
Jean  S.  Hendrickson,  Waldamar  P.  Bu- 
chanan, Violet  Brandherst,  Marjruerltte 
Smith,    Douirlas    C.    Anderson.    Ellen 
Orothe,  Helen  Sarff.  Herman  Hargest. 
Judith    Keregl.    Helen    1.    Sodertlnd, 
Jeanette    Knutson.    WUUam   Lersung, 
Harriet  P    Bums,  Evelyn  I.  Sheldrup. 
Charles  R.  Olson. 
Robert  E.  Prank.  Dennis  M.  Hawkinson, 
Beverly   Carroll.   Marianne   Christian- 
son,  Dennis  J.  Hayden.  Shirley  J.  Od- 
den.    Carol    Brant.    Robert    Wudllck. 
Shirley  Carpenter.  Jean  Banks.  Carol 
Oman.  Marion  Caplstrant,  Wllma  Lane, 
Jenn  Rosenfeld.  Cyril  L.  Paul. 

Catholic  Education  Cente», 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  September  1$,  1971. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deaji  Senator  Mondale;  Just  a  brief  note 
to  thank  you  for  your  work  or.  behalf  of  the 
less  affluent  children  being  affected  by  the 
Apriculture  Department's  decision  not  to 
support  the  free  and  reduced  lunch  program. 
In  the  event  that  no  change  is  made  In  pres- 
eit  policy,  we  will  have  to  dr">p  our  program 
In  connection  with  Project  Dlscoverv  In  St. 
Paul.  We  rlmply  do  not  have  the  $7,000  that 
we  will  run  In  debt  under  the  present  Agrt- 
cu'ture  Department  pvillcles. 

We  have  tried  to  get  some  help  on  the  state 
level  but  ha^•e  been  told  that  there  Is  no 
chance.  Onlv  the  federal  people  can  be  of  any 
h'»'p  In  making  changes. 

I  realize  that  rou  are  worklni?  nn  this  prob- 
lem and  I  apnlaud  you  for  it.  Even  if  you 
can't  eet  anything  accomplished  in  this  area, 
t*iank  vou  for  trying. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Father  John  Gilbert. 

Superintendent. 

Mtnneapolis  Pttblic  Schools. 
Min-"eapnVs.  Minn.,  September  16,  1971. 
H'^n.  Wat  ttr  Mon'Jale, 
'^rnat.e  Office  Building, 

Wnshingion,  D.C.  

DE'.r  Senator  Mondale:  I  want  to  express 
mv  appreciation  for  yotir  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  The  loss  of  federal 
funds  means  for  our  school  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  hot  lunches  from  20  cents  to  85  cents. 
It  is  e=peclanv  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  school  has  Just  been  declared  a 
"TATvrt  Area"  school,  and  parents  have  many 
questions  as  to  whether  this  designation 
really  has  any  meaning.  With  the  lower  price 
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this  year,  fewer  people  applied  for  free  or 
reduced  coet  lunches;  thus,  many  were  aMa 
to  preserve  a  sense  of  dignity  *nd  Mlf-8uffi> 
clency  wbtcb  may  now  be  tbreatened. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  convince  tbe  Ad- 
mlulalratlon  that  the  availability  of  a 
nourlablng  hot  lunch  for  all  children  otJa 
contribute  muob  to  succecsful  learning,  gtn- 
eral  betiltb,  and  also  education  in  nutrition. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Makt  Lou  Loxtd. 

School  Social  Worker, 

MlNNSAPOLJS    PlTBLlC    SCHOOLS, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  16, 1971. 
Senator  Walteb  Mondaue, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Woihinifton,  DC. 

Deak  Sknator  Mondaue:  I'm  writing  this 
letter  to  you  fully  aware  of  your  dlllgeniDe 
and  perserverance  In  securing  funds  for  p<ub- 
llc  school  lunch  programs.  Not  with  a  feellitg 
of  protcet,  but  rather  with  Indignation  acd 
a,  sense  of  frustration  over  the  recent  cluuiige 
In  our  federal  guidelines  for  target  tjsea 
achoolB. 

I  keep  asking  myself  how  In  a  country 
wltih  all  our  resources  we  choose  to  save  fuads 
In  the  area  of  food  for  children?  How  we  oan 
loan  money  to  large  corporations  and  tell 
parents  we're  short  of  funds  for  hot  lunch 
programs?  The  answer  to  these  queetloffis 
must  lie  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  men  who  represent  us  In  office.  Sure- 
ly a  change  In  priorities  mrist  be  instituted. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  In  the  behalf 
of  public  education. 
Sincerely, 
K«NN«TH  A.  SCHUMACK,  Principal, 

MiNNBAPOLis.  Minn., 

September  18,  1971. 
Senator  Waltxr  Mondalx, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sknatob  Monoauc:  As  a  tedcher  in 
one  of  the  Minneapolis  inner  city  schools,  I 
strongly  support  your  action  In  trying  to 
stop  the  lunch  program  change  proposed  by 
President  Nixon. 
Sincerely, 

MASn    C.    SUNDHKIM. 

Minnsaj>olib,  Minn., 

September  21,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Mondalx: 

We  would  i^preciate  your  aupjKirt  In  ©p- 
poslng  any  change  In  the  school  hot  luoch 
program. 

I  feel  the  proposed  change  would  b«  tak- 
ing food  out  of  the  mouths  of  children. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  J.  Wasboskt, 
Whlttier  PTA — Minneapolla. 

Septxmbzx  21,   1971. 
Dear   Mr.    Mondale:    The   p>arent8   In   the 
Phillips  Jr.  High  School  area  feel  very  baflly 
about  the  rise  in  cost  to  them,  for  school 
lunches. 

Most  of  these  people  cannot  afford  the  new 
prices  and  the  children  will  be  getting  al9ng 
on  less  than  good  nutrition. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Keatino. 

PTA   President. 

August  29.  1971. 
Hon.  CurroRD  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin:  "  I  strongly  tvge 
that  you  withdraw  tbe  regulations  lss«cd 
ATigust  13,  1971,  pertaining  to  rclmbuBBc- 
ment  rates  for  the  School  Lunch  Prosram. 

"I  object  not  only  to  the  content  of  tiiiese 
regulations  but  also  to  the  timing  and  oon- 
ditlons  of  their  announcement. 

"In  each  respect,  the  Department  womd 
break  faith  with  Congress,  the  States  and 
hungry  children  If  these  regulations  go  Ipto 
effect. 

"It  Is  outrageous  to  consider  that — despite 


massive  federal  support  for  spending  on 
space,  loans  to  Lockheed  and  other  non- 
essential programs — budgetary  manipula- 
tions might  lie  behind  rules  which  deny 
meals  to  children  who  are  guaranteed  the<^e 
Uinchss  under  federal  law. 

"I  need  not  repeat  the  President's  promise 
to  end  hunger  among  American  school  chil- 
dren. But  beyond  promisee.  Public  Law  91- 
248  requires  that  'any  child  who  is  a  member 
of  a  household  that  has  an  annual  Income 
not  above  the  applicable  family  size  income 
level  shaU  be  served  meals  free  or  at  a 
reduced  cost.' 

"In  accordance  with  the  law.  States  have 
submitted  plans  to  meet  that  requirement. 
But  If  the  new  regulations  are  adopt:d, 
thirty-seven  State  school  lunch  directors 
have  testified  they  will  be  unable  to  imple- 
ment the  plans  they  developed,  in  good 
faith,  to  comply  with  P.L.  91-248. 

"Does  the  Department  ask  that  the  States 
rescind  plans  that  are  required  by  law?  Does 
it  ask  that  the  States  pay  for  the  school 
lunch  prog^ram  when  they  are  already  undpr 
such  severe  budgetary  strain?  Or.  should 
children  who  do  not  qualify  under  the  Act 
absorb  the  cost  of  lunches  for  those  who  do? 

"These  are  the  alternatives  posed  by  the 
August  13  regulations.  I  fear  the  likely  answer 
Is  that  hungry  children  again  wlU  noit  get 
food. 

"As  unacceptable  as  the  new  regulation--, 
are  in  substancs,  the  timing  and  condltlnns 
for  their  release  are  Inexcusable. 

"The  August  13th  public  announcement 
comes  Ju.st  three  weelcs  before  school  is  to 
start,  too  late  for  many  States  to  abandon 
their  plans  without  chaos.  It  comes  whll« 
Congress  is  in  recess.  Moreover,  the  fifteen 
day  period  for  response  denies  both  the 
States  and  Congress  a  fair  opportunity  for 
comment. 

"To  all  of  these  arguments,  I  would  add 
one  more. 

"Promises  for  opportunity  and  laws  to 
protect  the  rights  of  children  must  be  more 
than  mere  words,  or  ovir  children  will  respect 
neither  the  word  nor  the  law  of  ihls  govern- 
ment. But.  truthfvilly.  re.spect  for  th?  law 
and  concern  for  American  children  aro  not 
embodied  in  the  August  13th   regulations. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  act  to  withdraw 
them." 

Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondalf. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1S21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1521,  to  prohibit  television  blackouts  of 
home  games  when  all  tickets  are  sold. 
s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiluams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1985,  the 
Truth  In  Pood  Labeling  Act. 

S.  3023 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2023.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  procedure  to  Investigate 
and  render  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  grievances  and  ap- 
peals of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

S.  3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors 


to  S.  2083,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  poisoning 
of  animals  and  blrdB  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosptwisors  to  8. 
2084,  a  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of  leg- 
hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps  on  anlmala  In 
the  United  States. 

a.    3237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buh- 
uicK)  was  added  as  a  cospon^sor  of  8. 
2237.  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  to  stimulate  Indian 
entrepreneurshlp  and  employment. 

8.  2304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2304,  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
financial  aasisrtance  to  institutions  for  the 
establishment  and  e.xpansion  of  pro- 
grams under  which  veterans  with  mili- 
tetry  acquired  medical  skills  will  be 
trained  and  educated  in  the  allied  health 
professions. 

B.  2348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatiteld,  the 
Senator  from  South  (Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  co^xjnsor  of 
S.  2345,  to  ajnend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  donations  of  blood. 

8.  3380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2360,  the  Automobile  Driver  Educa- 
tion Act. 

8.  3437 

At  the  reque.'rt  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was 
added  as  a  casponsor  of  S.  2437,  to  au- 
thorize a  program  for  the  development 
of  fishery  resources  in  the  Oentral.  West- 
ern, and  South  Pticiflc  Ocean. 

8.  3407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2497,  to  au- 
thorize the  President,  through  the  tem- 
fxjrary  Vietnam  Children's  Care  Agency, 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  provide 
assistance  In  imprcving  the  welfare  of 
children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamcsa  children,  particularly 
cliildren  of  UJ3.  fathers. 

S.    253S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  to  S.  2535,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  State  and  local 
small,  community-based  correctional  fa- 
cilities; for  the  creation  of  innovative 
programs  of  vocational  training,  Job 
placement,  Euid  on-the-job  counseling;  to 
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develop  speclallEed  curriculums,  the 
training  of  educational  personnel  and 
the  fimding  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects;  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt 
special  probation  services;  to  establish  a 
Federal  Corrections  Institute;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    2S37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2537,  the 
Narcotics  Abuse  Treatment  Act  of  1971. 

SENATi:    JOINT   KESOLtTTION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyri,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117,  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day." 

BKNATK   Jonrr   resolution    138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  135,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  one  day  of  each 
year  as  "National  Law  Officers  Apprecia- 
tion Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbb)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145,  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning June  18,  1972,  and  ending  June 
24,  1972,  as  "National  Engineering  Tech- 
nicians Week." 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION      1S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Courtis), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  RcsolutlMi 
154,  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
year  as  "Appreciate  America  Day." 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,     1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    N06.    447,    44S,    AND    440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  bo  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weaixms,  e.nA 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Aimed  Forces,  and  for 
other  puri>oses. 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION PROCEDURES  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   N08.    480    AND   451 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  Preeident,  within  the 
next  few  days  the  Senate  will  be  con- 


sidering 8.  215.  the  proposed  Federal 
Constitutional  Convention  Procedures 
Act,  which  was  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  earlier  this  year.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
that  article  V  provides  two  methods  of 
amending  the  Federal  Constitution.  Un- 
der the  first — which  has  beoi  used  ex- 
clusively to  date — Congress  proposes  the 
amendments  and  three-fourths  of  the 
States  ratify  them.  The  cMistltutlonal 
conventl<«i  is  the  other  method.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  apply.  Congress  calls 
the  convention;  amraidments  are  pro- 
posed by  the  ccmventlon  and  are  then 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification. 

S.  215  represents  a  commendable  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and 
others  to  define  for  the  first  time  the 
precise  rules  for  the  governing  of  these 
conventions.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Ervin's  goals;  the  rules  should  be  fair  and 
neutral,  making  It  neither  too  easy  nor 
too  hard  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
the  convention  process,  and  the  rules 
should  be  clear  in  advance. 

However,  I  do  have  some  problems  with 
two  specific  provisions  of  this  specific  bill, 
two  provisions  which  I  think  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  this  proposal.  Both  changes 
which  I  would  make  are  designed  to  in- 
sure that  no  change  is  made  in  our  most 
basic  charter  unless  It  is  truly  needed.  We 
must  be  ever  watching  lest  we  provide  a 
mechanism  which  will  lead  to  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  accommodate 
transitory,  ephemeral  problems. 

I  am  most  concerned  with  the  provi- 
sion of  S.  215  which  allows  a  bare  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  to 
propose  the  specific  language  of  new 
amendments.  Article  V  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  amendments  only  If  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  concur.  Article  V's 
requirement  guarantees  that  a  decisive 
majority  of  the  members  of  not  one  but 
two  deliberative  bodies  agree  that  the 
amendment  is  the  wisest  means  of  deal- 
ing with  a  fimdamental  national  prob- 
lem, and  that  they  come  to  that  agree- 
ment before  the  amen<lment  is  submitted 
to  the  States.  We  should  require  that  the 
convention  act  through  the  same  decisive 
majority  of  Its  delegates.  Only  If  such  a 
broad  consensus  is  reached  at  the  time 
the  amendment  is  drafted — a  time  when 
viable  alternative  amendments  are  still 
under  consideration — can  we  be  con- 
fident that  there  is  widespread  agreement 
that  the  specific  language  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  best  fulfills  its  purpose. 
By  allowing  a  bare  majority  of  the  con- 
vention to  propose  an  amendment,  the 
bill  opens  the  door  to  the  submission  of  a 
proliferation  of  amendments  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  separate  views  whldi  were 
filed  with  the  Judiciary  Committee's  re- 
port on  S.  215.  and  the  text  of  the  two 
amendments  to  8.  215  which  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  today,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
These  separate  views  were  signedjby  Sen- 
ators  BuRDicK,  Hart,  Kennedy,  Tuwney, 
and  myself,  and  they  explain  In  some  de- 
tail my  proposed  amendments  and  why 
they  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  tills 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  450 
On  page  9,  line  6,  Btrllte  "a  majority"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "two  thlrdfl". 

Amendment  No.  451 
On  page  4,  Une  4,  strike  "aeven"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

Separate  Vizw8  or  Meosrs.  Bath,  Bttrdick, 
Hast,   Kennxdt,   and   Tunnet 

We  are  basically  In  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose and  framework  of  this  bill,  and  we  sup- 
ported a  favorable  report  to  the  Senate.  We 
wholeheartedly  agree  that  the  groundrules 
for  a  constitutional  convention  should  be  ee- 
tabliahed  l>efore  a  convention  la  called  to  deal 
with  a  spedflc  topic,  leat  views  on  the  sub- 
stantive Issue  color  decisions  about  fair  pro- 
cedure. We  also  agree  with  the  CommlUee's 
goal  of  avoiding  both  those  procedures  which 
make  constitutional  change  too  easy  and 
those  which  stifle  needed  reform.  And  we 
agree  that  the  convention  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  the  (3onstltutlon  at  will;  it 
must  instead  be  limited  to  considering  only 
that  constltutlonai  Issue  which  led  to  Its 
creation. 

There  are  two  specific  provisions  of  this 
bill,  however,  which  hinder  rather  than  fur- 
ther the  Committee's  Intentions: 

First,  Section  10,  which  permits  the  con- 
vention to  propose  amendments  by  a  bare 
majority  vote  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  majority.  As  presently 
written,  it  undermines  the  traditional  safe- 
guard which  has  protected  the  Integrity  of 
the  Constitution  since  1789.  That  safeguard, 
of  course.  Is  Article  V's  requirement  that 
amendments  be  proposed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress.  All  Senators  know  very  well 
tbe  difference  between  persuading  half  and 
persuading  two-thirds  of  our  colleagues  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  course  of  action.  Article  V's 
requirement  gruarantees  that  a  decisive  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  not  one  but  two 
deliberative  bodies  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment is  the  wisest  means  of  dealing  with  a 
fundamental  national  problem,  and  that 
they  come  to  that  agreement  before  the 
amendment  Is  submitted  to  the  States.  We 
should  require  that  the  convention  »ct 
through  the  same  decisive  majority  of  Its 
delegates.  Only  If  such  a  broad  consensus 
is  reached  at  the  time  the  amendment  is 
drafted — a  time  when  viable  alternative 
amendments  are  still  under  consideration — 
can  we  be  confident  that  there  is  wlde^read 
agreement  that  the  specific  language  of  the 
amendment  proposed  best  fulfills  its  purpose. 
By  aUowlng  a  bare  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion to  propose  an  amendment  the  bill  opens 
the  door  to  the  submission  of  a  proliferation 
of  amendments  to  the  States. 

It  Is  true  that  three-quarters  of  the  States 
must  ratify  any  proposed  amendment.  But 
during  ratification  the  States  cannot  make 
any  otaanges  in  the  proposal.  U  Is  presented 
to  them  in  final  form  on  a  take  It  or  leave  it 
basis.  In  each  State,  only  a  majority  of  Oie 
legislature  need  be  oonvinoed  that  the  par- 
ticular amendment  propoeed  le  iMtter  than 
ix>  amexMlment  at  all.  Ratification,  tbecetore. 
is  simply  not  a  eubeWtute  for  the  reasoned 
deUberatlon  sod  the  building  of  a  ■ubstan- 
tlal  consensus  which  ought  to  proceed  ttoe 
proposal  of  (diange  In  the  bulo  framewcrt 
of  our  poUtlcal  aystem.  It  is  for  thle  reaeon. 
we  feel,  that  the  fotindlng  tattien  wisely  re- 
quired in  Article  V  a  two-thirds  vote  by  m^ 
House  before  the  Oomgreas  ooxad  pnipoee  an 
amendment,  even  tbou^  suoh  an  amend- 
ment, too,  must  subeequemtly  i>e  tatlfled  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States.  Oar  own  con- 
stitutional history  demonetratea  ttds  prtn- 
ciple.  Since  1927,  38  oonatltutknial  vamoA- 
ments  bave  been  voted  on  by  one  «r  both 
Bouses  of  OomgPMM.  Of  those  debated,  only 
7  finally  woo  support  from  enough  members 
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of  Oemgnm  to  be  proposed  by  the  Stotoi. 
But  of  those  7,  not  one  was  rejected  by  tbB 
States,  m  fact,  since  1789  only  S  proposed 
amendmente — ^two  of  them  port  of  the  orig- 
inal Bin  of  Rights — have  been  rej«ot«d  ly 
the  States. 

Pot  these  reaeona,  proposals  should  be  seat 
to  the  States  for  ra^lfloatlon  only  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  to  the  oonvea- 
tlon. 

Second,  we  believe  that  a  State's  call  for 
a  convention  should  not  remain  effective  f«r 
seven  years,  as  Section  S  of  the  bill  now  pro- 
vides. The  call  for  a  convention,  as  Professor 
Paul  A.  Preund  has  said,  should  reflect  "to 
contemporaneously  felt  need."  Of  oourst, 
enough  time  must  be  provided  to  give  thlB 
State  Legislatures  an  opportunity  to  consldv 
Joining  tlie  request.  However,  la  oMi  vlev. 
four  yean  would  be  a  sufflclent  length  of 
time.  The  vast  majority  of  the  legislatures— 
33  at  latest  count — now  meet  annually.  Erett 
the  17  leglalaturee  which  meet  only  In  alter* 
nate  years  would  have  two  sessions  In  whlcih 
to  act. 

Birch  Bath. 

qusntik  n.  bursick. 

Philip  A.  Hart. 

Edwakd  M.  KsNNmT, 

JoHK  V.  TTTNin:T. 


EXPEDITTOUS  TRIAL  FOR  CERTAIN 
DEFENDANTS — AMENDMENTS 

AMttm-uKtrt  NO.  45a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referrefl 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  895,  I  hope  this  grealt 
deliberative  body  will  vuss  this  bill  which 
Is  designed  to  make  the  constitution^ 
mandate  of  speedy  trial  a  reality.  Only 
swift  apprehension  and  certain  punish" 
ment  will  act  as  a  deterrent  against  the 
rising  wave  of  crime,  and  our  system  Is 
truly  just  only  when  accused  persons  are 
given  speedy  trials.  The  words  of  the 
sixth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion need  to  be  enforced.  Under  this  pro- 
vision and  its  application  to  the  States 
through  the  14th  amendment,  every  "ac- 
cused" person  coming  to  trial  In  America 
!s  guaranteed  a  speedy  trial.  Not  only 
doe.s  the  accused  have  a  right  to  a  speedy 
trial;  but  society's  interest  is  not  served 
by  delayed  proeecutlons. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  will  make  indispensable 
improvements  to  S.  895  which  will  guar- 
antee the  ultimate  success  of  this  Im- 
portant speedy  trial  measure.  Our  proc- 
esses of  lustlce  and  specifically  the  trial 
process  have  been  misused  by  the  prose- 
cution and  by  the  defen«;e.  Whllf  it  Is 
true  thfit  the."!«  misu.ses  create  infilvidu"! 
Injustices,  the  real  victim  Is  society.  Ih 
recent  years  our  courts  have  become 
more  congested,  the  dockets  have  become 
longer,  and  the  trials  more  complicated. 
During  this  time,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
maintained  Its  role  as  the  protector  of 
^he  constitutional  ripbts  of  the  def»"nd- 
ant.  but  society  has  had  no  protector 
from  the  recidivist,  from  the  burglar, 
from  the  robber,  from  the  rapist,  and 
from  the  murderer.  During  the  Idea's 
index  crimes  Increased  148  percent  and 
there  wa«  another  11 -percent  1ncrp'»w» 
last  year.  Deterrence,  society's  main 
weapon  against  crime,  has  practically 
been  destroyed,  and  a  primary  reason  for 
this  erosion  has  been  the  deterioration 
of  our  concept  of  speedy  trial.  Society 


needs  a  crimlnsJ  Justice  system  which 
will  insure  that  the  irmocent  are  sep- 
arated qulcldy  and  the  guilty  are  required 
to  face  their  punishment  swiftly.  In  a 
speech  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation last  year,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  said: 

If  ever  the  law  Is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving 
us  Immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some 
drastic  changes.  The  most  simple  and  obvious 
remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts  the  manpower 
and  tools — Including  the  pposeoutors  and  de- 
fense lawyers — to  try  criminal  cases  within 
60  days  after  indictment  and  let  us  see  what 
happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply  reduce 
the  crime  rate.  6fl  ABA  Journal  932  (1970) . 

Ilie  accused  and  society  have  a  .strong 
interest  in  an  eflfective  speedy  trial  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  8.  895  contains  a  sure 
and  effective  sanction  against  prosecu- 
tion delay,  but  it  provides  no  restraints 
on  dilatory  defense  tactics.  My  amend- 
ment would  plug  this  obvious  hole  In  a 
way  that  will  not  infringe  on  the  defend- 
ant's right,  but  will  protect  society 
against  unreasonable  delays  by  the  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutional  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  does  not  prohibit  neces- 
sary delays;  it  proscribes  only  unreason- 
able delays.  The  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
prptntion  of  the  rl^^ht  to  a  speedy  trial  has 
been  fairly  coaslstent,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  legislation  does  not  en- 
courage the  recent  trend  in  some  lower 
courts  that  presumes  that  all  delays  are 
prosecution  delays.  A  review  of  the  law 
on  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  will  clearly 
establish  the  perimeters  of  the  constitu- 
tional protection  and  will  support  the 
recommended  sanctions  to  be  Imposed  for 
violation  of  this  Important  right. 

In  United  States  v.  Ewell.  383  UJ3.  119 
at  120  (1966),  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
viewed the  speedy  trial  case  law: 

A  requirement  of  unreasonable  speed 
-.v.uild  have  a  deleterious  effect  both  upon 
tho  rights  of  the  accused  and  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  so(-lety  to  protect  itself.  Therefore,  this 
Court  has  con.sl8tent!y  been  of  the  view 
that  "ITiat  right  of  a  speedy  trial  Is  neces- 
sarily relative.  Tt  is  consistent  with  delays 
ird  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  secures 
rights  to  a  defendant.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  rlphts  of  public  Justice."  Beavers  v.  Hau- 
Uc^t.  198  U.S.  77.  87,  2S  S.  Ct.  673,  676,  49 
L.Ed.  950.  "Whether  delny  In  completing  a 
prosecution  •  •  •  amounts  to  an  uncon- 
stitutional deprivation  of  rights  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  •  •  •  The  delay 
must  not  be  purpoeeful  or  oppre"«lve"  Pnl- 
lnTd  V.  United  States,  352  U.S.  364,  361,  77 
S.  Ct.  481,  486  1  r,.Ed2d  393.  "[Tlhe  essen- 
tial Ingredient  Is  orderly  expedition  and  not 
mere  soeed  "  Smith  v.  United  States  360  tJ.S. 
1 ,  10,  79  S.  Ct.  091,  097.  3  L.Ed.2d  1041. 

There  are  tho.se  who  would  advocate 
thnt  the  Court  has  abandoned  the  rela- 
tive .standard,  but  a  close  reading  of  later 
cases  prove  that  this  position  amounts 
to  pure  speculation.  In  Klovfer  v.  North 
CnroHna.  386  U.S.  223  a967>,  where  the 
^ixtl'<  amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial 
vas  made  aopllcable  to  the  States 
through  the  14th  amendment,  the  court 
reversed  a  denial  of  dismissal  in  a  case 
vvhere  18  months  had  passed  after  the  in- 
dictment. The  Court  stated  that  the  key 
question  was  "whether  a  State  may  In- 
definitely  pastpone   prosecution   on   an 


indictment  without  stated  justification 
ever  the  objection  of  an  accused  who  has 
b?en  discharged  from  custody."  This 
statement  of  the  issue  is  a  clear  short- 
hand for  the  almost  universal  four-ele- 
ment speedy  trial  test — first,  the  lenertJb 
of  delay,  second,  the  reason  of  the  de- 
'ay — including  source — third,  the  preju- 
dice to  the  defendant,  and  fourth,  the 
nbsenre  of  waiver. 

"Justification."  of  course,  can  encom- 
pass each  of  the  first  three  elements  and 
the  "objection"  Is  proof  pasitlve  of  no 
waiver.  The  very  right  itself — speedy 
trial — defies  a  precise  judicial  standard 
and  demands  a  consideration  of  toe  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case.  In  Smith  v. 
Hooey.  393  U.S.  375  (1969).  where  there 
was  a  7-year  delay  between  indict- 
ment and  the  Instant  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding, the  Court  dlscassed  the  three 
basic  purposes  of  the  speedy  trial  ripht — 
each  of  which  are  subjective: 

This  constitutional  guarantee  has  unlver- 
rally  been  thought  essential  to  protect  at 
least  three  basic  demands  of  criminal  justice 
la  the  Anglo-American  legal  system:  "(1)  to 
prevent  undue  and  oppressive  Incarceration 
prior  to  trial,  (2)  to  minimize  anxiety  and 
concern  accompanying  public  accusation  and 
(31  to  limit  the  possibilities  that  long  delay 
will  Impair  the  ability  of  an  accused  to  de- 
fend himself,"  United  Stafa  v.  Ewell.  383  U.S. 
116,  120,  86  S.Ct.  773,  776.  15  L.Ed.2d  627,  at 
page  379. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  did 
not  dismiss  the  indictment  but  remanded 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas, 
and  this  was  another  case  where  the  de- 
fendant "had  rereatedly  demanded  that 
he  be  brought  to  trial.  «  •  •"  The  only 
"justification"  for  the  State  delaying  the 
trial  in  Smith  against  Hooey  was  that  the 
defendant  was  confined  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary  In  another  jurisdiction.  Ths 
Court  held  in  Hooey  that,  where  the  ac- 
cused is  so  confined,  the  State  has  a  con- 
stitutional duty  to  preserve  his  right  to  a 
p needy  trial. 

In  Dickey  v.  Florida.  308  U.S.  30  (1970) , 
the  Court  aeain  confirmed  the  necessity 
of  making  a  relative  determination  on 
whether  the  accused  was  denied  his 
ricrht  to  a  speedy  trial.  In  a  case  where 
an  arrest  warrant  had  been  Issued  more 
tiifin  7  years  before  the  defendant  was 
indicted  and  where  the  State  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  accused's  confinement,  the 
Court  cleariy  made  Its  holding  In  terms 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  delay,  the 
prejudice  to  the  accused,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  waiver.  The  Court  noted  thit 
circumstances  such  as  "crowded  dock- 
ets, the  lack  of  judges  or  lawyers,  and 
other  factors  no  doubt  make  some  delayis 
inevitable."  In  the  Court  opinion,  CThlef 
Justice  Burger  said: 

Here,  however,  no  valid  reason  for  the 
rteKy  existed;  it  was  exclusively  far  the  con- 
venience of  the  state.  On  thU  record  the 
delav  with  Its  consequent  prejudice  Is  In- 
tolerable as  a  matter  of  fact  and  Impermls- 
■Alble  as  a  matter  of  law. 

la  addltloii  to  exerting  every  effort  to  re- 
quire the  State  to  try  him,  there  Is  present 
in  this  record  abundant  evidence  of  actual 
prejudice  to  petitioner  In  the  death  of  two 
potential  witnesses,  unavailability  of  another, 
and  the  loss  of  police  records.  At  j>age  38. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  of  the 
four  elements  of  the  speedy  trial  teat 
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was  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant: 
First,  the  delay  was  more  than  7  years; 
second,  it  was  "exclusively  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  State";  third,  there  was 
"abundant  evidence  of  actual  prejudice"; 
and  fourth,  the  accused  had  "exerted 
every  effort  to  require  the  State  to  try 
him." 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  speedy  trial 
has  been  made  applicable  to  the  States 
and  it  has  been  preserved  for  sw^used 
persons  confined  in  other  Jurisdictions, 
but  the  law  as  to  the  basic  test  has  not 
changed  substantially.  As  the  Ewell 
Court  said,  "The  right  of  a  speedy  trial 
Is  necessarily  relative."  United  States  v. 
Ewell.  383  U.S.  119  at  120  (1966). 

As  we  consider  speedy  trial  legislation, 
I  believe  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  discuss 
further  the  particulars  of  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Justice 
Brcnnan  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  the 
Dirkey  decision,  some  of  his  summaries 
of  the  state  of  the  law  on  speedy  trial 
are  helpful.  He  noted  that  there  are  two 
groups  of  issues  Inherent  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial: 
First,  those  concerned  with  when  dur- 
itTT  the  criminal  process  the  speedy  trial 
RU-irnntee  attaches,  and  second,  tho.se 
concerned  with  the  criteria  by  which  to 
iud're  the  constitutionality  of  the  delays 
to  which  the  right  dees  attach.  At  paere 
41.  With  regard  to  when  the  right  at- 
taches, it  is  universally  siccepted  that  de- 
lavs  between  Indictment  and  trial  are 
revered.  Lucas  v.  United  States.  363  P.  2d 
500  (9th  Clr.  1966),  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  delays  between  judg- 
mont  and  sentence  are  governed  by  the 
ripht.  Pollard  v.  United  States.  352  U.S. 
361  (1957).  There  is  some  authority  for 
attachment  at  the  time  of  arrest.  Hedge- 
p-th  V.  United  States.  364  F.2d  684  (D.C. 
Cir,  1966).  and  there  arc  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  holding  that  the  right 
does  not  apply  to  delays  before  either 
arrest  or  indictment.  Terlickotcfiki  v. 
United  States,  379  P.2d  501  (8th  Cir, 
1967).  The  ABA  minimum  standards 
for  speedy  trial  recommend  that  the 
spoedy  trial  period  should  begin  when 
the  accused  is  charged  unless  he  Is  ar- 
"•ested  earlier  for  the  same  conduct  and 
held  to  answer:  then  the  time  begins 
from  the  day  he  was  first  held  to  answer. 

The  length  of  delay  Is  the  one  criteria 
that  is  explicit  in  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial.  It  is  noted  in  the  ABA  Minimum 
Standards  for  Speedy  Trial  that  speedy 
trial  statutes  range  from  75  days  to  6 
months.  At  page  14.  In  rules  adopted  on 
January  5,  1971,  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  established  a  period  of 
6  months  for  the  courts  of  that  circuit. 
A  6-month  period  was  also  set  for  the 
New  York  Ptate  courts  by  rule  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals.  While 
a  statutory  presumption  for  denial  of 
'peedy  trial  is  an  appropriate  considera- 
tion for  Congress,  neither  a  60-day  pe- 
riod nor  even  a  6-month  period  Is  re- 
nuired  by  the  Constitution. 

The  questions  of  reason  for  and  .source 
of  the  delay  are  part  and  parcel  of  one 
another;  the  answer  to  one  usually  Im- 
151  ies  the  other  answer.  Cotuls  have 
agreed  that  purposeful,  oppressive,  or 
unnecessary — whether  negligent  or  in- 


tentional— delays  by  the  Oovenunent 
are  generally  unjustifiable.  In  Klopfer 
the  Court  spoke  of  "unjustified  post- 
ponement" and  in  Dickey  the  Court  stdd 
that  "no  valid  reason  for  the  delay  ex- 
isted." In  the  ABA  Minimum  Standards 
for  Speedy  Trial  delays  are  discussed  In 
terms  of  "necessary"  and  "unreasona- 
ble." At  pages  32,  40.  It  seems  more  ap- 
propriate to  Judge  a  delay  under  the 
Constitution  according  to  its  reasonable- 
ness. It  should  also  be  noted  that  de- 
fendant participation  in  delay  nullifies 
the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  with  respect 
to  specific  delays.  Justice  Brennan 
noted: 

It  has  been  held,  for  example,  that  an  ac- 
cused cannot  sustain  a  speedy  trial  claim 
when  delay  results  from  his  being  a  fugitive 
from  Justice,  making  dilatory  pleadings  or 
motions,  or  falling  to  object  when  a  con- 
tinuance Is  granted  the  government,  or  from 
delay  occasioned  by  his  incompetence  to  stand 
trial,  e.g.,  United  States  v.  Davis,  366  F.  2d 
251,  255  (C.A.  6th  Clr.  1966).  Dickey  v.  Flor- 
ida, 398  U.S.  41  (1970) ,  concurring  opinion. 

It  is  clear  that  some  evidence  of  prej- 
udice is  necessary  because  the  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  is  designed  to  protect  against 
fundamental  unfairness  and  every  major 
Supreme  Court  case  on  speedy  trial  dis- 
cusses the  right  In  terms  of  prejudice  to 
the  defendant.  However,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  constitutional  law  will 
develop  toward  a  presumption  of  preju- 
dice in  especially  long  delays.  This  posi- 
tion was  explained  by  Justice  Brerman: 

Thus,  It  may  be  that  an  accused  makes  out 
a  prima  facie  case  of  denial  of  speedy  trial  by 
showing  that  his  prosectitlon  was  delayed 
beyond  the  point  at  which  a  probabUlty  of 
prejudice  arose  and  that  he  wm  not  respon- 
sible for  the  delay,  and  by  alleging  that  the 
government  might  reasonably  have  avoided 
It.  Arf^uably  the  burden  should  then  shift  to 
the  government  to  establish.  If  possible,  that 
the  delay  was  necessary  by  showing  that  the 
reason  for  It  was  of  sufflclent  Importance  to 
Justify  the  time  lost.  Dickey  v.  Florida.  398 
U.S.  56  (1970). 

In  considering  the  constitutionality  of 
delays,  it  Is  clear  that,  since  the  right  to 
n,  soeedy  trial  is  a  personal  right.  It  can 
be  waived.  However,  a  waiver  will  prob- 
ablv  not  be  proved  by  the  "silence  or  in- 
action" of  the  defendant.  Dickey,  con- 
curring oninlon  at  page  41.  Mr.  President, 
the  concurring  oninlon  of  Justice  Bren- 
nan in  the  Dickey  ca.se  was  concluded 
with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  major  Issues 
inherent  in  the  constitutional  right  to  a 
speedy  trial .  He  said : 

Arguments  of  some  force  can  be  made  that 
the  guamntee  attaches  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  prosecute  and  has  sufBcleot 
evidence  for  arrest  or  Indictment;  similar 
arguments  exist  that  an  accused  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  speedy  trial  by  silence  or 
enaction,  that  governmental  delay  which 
might  rensonably  have  been  avoided  Is  un- 
justifiable, and  that  prejudice  ceases  to  be 
an  issue  In  speedy  trial  cnses  once  the  delay 
has  been  sufflclently  long  to  raise  a  probabil- 
ity of  substantial  prejudice.  At  page  41. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  the  speedy 
trial  guarantee  that  should  be  dlacussed 
before  my  specific  amendments  are  out- 
lined. There  remains  the  question  of  the 
proper  sanction  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  constitutional  right.  In  his  Dickey 
concurring  opinion,  Justice  Brennan 
said: 


PlnaUy,  what  Is  the  role  of  prejudice  In 
speedy  trial  determinations?  The  discharge 
of  a  defendant  for  denial  of  a  speedy  trial  is 
a  drastic  step.  Justifiable  only  when  further 
proceedings  against  him  would  barm  the  in- 
terests protected  by  the  Bpesttj  Trial  Clause. 
Thiis  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  prosecution  must 
be  ended  simply  because  the  gowrunent  has 
delayed  unnecessarUy,  without  Uve  agreement 
of  the  accused.  At  page  62. 

How«fver,  the  position  for  digmisBal  ad- 
vocated by  S.  895  and  which  is  supported 
by  the  ABA  minimum  standards  for 
speedy  trial,  would  be  fully  Justified  as  a 
proper  legislative  enactment  if  some  en- 
forcement method  were  devised  to  insure 
good  faith  cooperation  by  the  defense. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
make  four  changes  to  S.  895.  It  would 
make  the  statutory  trial  period  more 
realistic  and  would  provide  reasonable 
incentives  to  Insure  the  cooperation  of 
defense  counsel.  It  is  quite  apparent  from 
a  review  of  the  speedy  trial  case  law  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  mandate  a  60- 
day  period  for  speedy  trial.  This  amend- 
ment would  adjust  the  statutory  period 
for  trial  from  60  days  to  4  months.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  our  criminal  justice  process 
and  would  hinder  the  cause  of  Justice  if 
we  enact  at  this  time  a  60-day  trial  pe- 
riod enforced  by  dismissal.  It  would  be 
substantially  more  equitable  to  society 
and  immensely  more  wise  to  adjust  the 
period  to  a  shorter  time  later  than  to 
adopt  a  short  period  now.  penalize  society 
for  violations  which  could  prove  to  be  un- 
avoidable, and  then  be  forced  by  an  out- 
raged public  to  lengthen  the  trial  period 
to  a  reasonable  time.  I  believe  the  ad- 
justed period  speaks  for  Itself  and  is  es- 
sential to  the  ultimate  success  of  S.  895. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this 
amendment  has  two  main  objectives; 
they  provide  for  mandatory  documenta- 
tion of  excludable  delays  and  provide 
moderate  sanctions  against  unreasonably 
dilatory  defense  tactics.  There  Is  also 
clarification  language  added  to  some  of 
the  exclusion  sections  and  the  addition  of 
one  other  excludable  period  for  court 
congratlon  resulting  from  "exceptional 
circumstances."  This  new  exclusion  does 
not  attempt  to  excuse  delays  arising  out 
of  chronic  congestion,  but  Is  designed  to 
accommodate  delays  caused  by  certain 
unique,  nonrecurring  events  such  as  riots 
or  other  mass  public  disorders. 

The  additional  language  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subsection  3161  (c)  is  designed  to 
tighten  up  the  procedure  for  the  deter- 
mination of  excludable  delays.  The  first 
two  substantive  changes  on  page  5  are 
designed  to  produce  finality  on  the 
waiver  questions.  Hiis  language  is  es- 
sential to  avoid  yet  another  possibility 
for  endless  appeals  on  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  The 
sanctions  which  are  added  to  section 
3162  will  Insure  the  cooperation  of  the 
defense.  It  would  be  imconsclonable  to 
provide  a  stattrtory  speedy  trial  period 
with  dismissal  &s  the  penalty  for  unrea- 
sonable prosecution  delay  and  not  pro- 
vide an  enforcement  mechanism  against 
unreasonable  defense  delays.  The  sanc- 
tions I  have  Included  are  moderate 
measures  which  will  not  stifle  legitimate 
defense  tactics;  they  are  aimed  only  at 
unreasonable  delays. 
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Mr.  President,  we  will  undoubtedly 
hear  arguments  questioning  the  con- 
stitutionality of  sanctions  against  dila- 
tory defeoBe  tactics.  First,  it  must  be 
pointed  oat  that  only  one  of  these  sanc- 
tions are  aimed  at  the  defendant;  moet 
are  directed  at  the  tactics  of  the  de- 
fense counsel  which  amount  to  imrea- 
sonal>le  delays  in  the  process  of  Justice. 
Such  delays  obstruct  Justice  and  can  be 
punished.  Second,  courts  have  always 
had  the  inherent  power  to  discipline  er- 
rant defendants  and  lawyers,  "nils  pow- 
er in  the  Federal  courts  is  codified  in 
18  n.S.C.  401  and  authorizes  the  court 
to  punish  simimarlly  three  types  of  con- 
tempt by  fine  or  Imprisonment:  flrtt, 
misbehavior  which  obstructs  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  second,  misbehavior 
of  oCBcial  acts  of  ofBcers,  and  third,  dlB- 
obedJence  or  resistance  to  Its  lawful  writ, 
process,  ort'er,  rule,  decree,  or  commanri. 
This  statute  does  not  authorize  imree- 
sonable  sentences  and  it  does  not  escape 
the  due  prO'^ess  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution such  as  trial  by  Jurv  of  serious 
offenses.  Bloom  v.  Illinoit.  391  U.S.  194 
(1968)  and  trial  by  another  judge  where 
the  questioned  conduct  Is  an  emotional 
attack  on  the  personal  Integritv  of  the 
judge,  Mayberry  v.  Pennsylvania,  91  S. 
Ct.  499  (1971),  but  the  power  to  pimlsh 
for  a  variety  of  contemptuous  conduct 
Is  clearly  constitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  sentences  for  crimi- 
nal contempt  of  up  to  6  months  may  con- 
stitutionally be  imposed  without  a  ivory 
trial.  Cheff  v.  Schntickenherg ,  384  VB. 
373  (1968). 

If  Congress  can  empower  the  Federal 
courts  to  punish  contempt  by  Imprison- 
ment, we  can  certainly  authorize  the 
punishment  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment— by  conviction  of  contempt  for  a 
purposeful  refusal  to  proceed  with  trial, 
by  reducing  compensation  provided  to  the 
defense  counsel,  by  denying  access  to  the 
court  for  a  short  period,  or  by  causing  a 
report  to  be  filed  with  the  discipline 
committee  of  the  local  bar.  The  sanc- 
tions I  have  proposed  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  ABA  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  prosecution 
function  and  the  defense  function — 
tentative  draft.  In  the  commentary  on 
st£uidard  1.2,  the  potential  damage 
caused  by  unchecked  defense  tactics 
which  are  unreasonable  Is  discussed  in 
clear  terms: 

One  of  the  great  temptations  that  be- 
falls a  lawyer  la  to  abuse  procedure  and 
employ  dilatory  tactics  In  order  to  gain  time 
for  the  advantage  of  his  client.  Delays  sought 
In  hope  that  testimony  will  be  lost  or  be- 
come stale,  that  the  prosecution  parties  wUl 
be  inconvenienoed  until  they  abandon  the 
case,  or  to  continue  Illegal  activity  or  for 
other  corrupt  poirpoeas  undermine  the  entire 
system.  These  practices  also  bring  the  bar 
lnt»  disrepute.  Such  tactics  may  beckOre 
when  Judge  and  prosecutor  realize  they  are 
being  em.ployed:  stem  judicial  response  may 
then  operate  to  Injiire  an  accused.  At  page 
180. 

In  standard  1.2  three  types  of  delays 
are  prohibited: 

(b)  It  Is  unprofessional  conduct  for  de- 
fense counsel  to  misrepresent  facts  or  other- 
wise mislead  the  court  In  order  to  obtain  a 
continuance. 


(0)  It  Is  unprofessional  conduct  for  defense 
counsel  Intentionally  to  use  procedural  de- 
vices for  delay  for  which  there  l.<s  no  legiti- 
mate basis. 

(d)  A  lawyer  should  not  accept  more  em- 
ployment than  be  can  discharge  wlthlii 
the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  mandate  for 
speedy  trial  and  the  limits  of  his  capacity 
to  give  each  client  effective  representation 
It  Is  unprofessional  conduct  to  accept  em- 
ployment for  the  purpose  of  delaying  trial. 
At  page  154. 

Unprofessional  conduct  is  defined  as 
conduct  "subject  to  disciplinary  sanc- 
tions." At  page  154. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  makes 
four  basic  chnnges  to  S.  895.  The  speedy 
trial  period  is  lengthened  from  60  days 
to  4  months.  A  new  excludable  period 
of  delay  is  added  to  cover  court  con- 
gestion due  to  exceptional  circumstances 
and  clarifying  language  is  added  to  two 
exclusion  paragraphs.  Language  is  add- 
ed to  subsection  (c)  to  require  that  ex- 
cluded periods  be  set  out  In  the  record 
and  to  require  that  all  requests  for  con- 
tinuances be  by  sworn  statement.  And  a 
new  subsection  (b)  is  added  to  section 
3162  to  provide  sanctions  against  unrea- 
sonable delays  by  the  defense  in  order 
that  defense  cooperation  will  be  insured 
under  this  new  procedure  designed  to 
give  effect  to  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

These  sanctions  are  moderate  and 
they  are  essential  to  the  cause  of  justice. 
They  are  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
sure that,  in  our  zeal  to  preserve  the 
right  to  speedy  trial  for  the  accused,  we 
do  not  deny  society  its  right  to  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  462 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "sixty  days"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
twenty  days". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "sixty"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
twenty". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  "sixty  days"  and 
liisert  In  Ueu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
twenty  days". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  "sixty  days" 
and  In-sert  In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and 
twenty  days". 

On  page  3,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
congestion  of  the  trial  docket  when  the  con- 
gestion is  attributable  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances.". 

On  p.ige  3,  line  23.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

On  p.ige  4,  Una  1,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  In- 
.sem  "f5)". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

On  page  4,  line  IB.  strUe  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  "(7)". 

On  page  4,  line  21.  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

On  page  5.  llr.e  1,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
Insert  "(9)". 

On  page  0,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  All  periods  of  delay  excluded  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  set 
forth  In  writing  In  the  record  of  the  case 
All  requests  for  contlnuancee  shall  be  by 
sworn  statement  by  the  prosecutor,  or  by 
the  defense  counsel  and  the  accused.". 


On  page  8,  line  34,  Immediately  aft«r  the 
period,  add  the  following:  "A  defendant  shaU 
be  considered  absent  whenever  his  where- 
abouts tu'e  unknown  and.  In  addition  (A) 
he  U  attempting  to  avoid  Apprehension  or 
prosecution,  or  (B)  his  whereabouts  cannot 
be  deternilned  by  due  diligence.  A  defendant 
shall  be  considered  unavaUable  whenever  his 
whereabouts  are  known  but  his  presence  for 
trial  cannot  be  obtained  by  due  dUlgence." 

On  page  4.  line  18,  immediately  after  "of". 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  with 
the  consent  of,". 

On  page  4,  line  20,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  add  the  following:  "A  defendant 
without  counsel  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  consented  to  a  continuance  xinlees  he 
has  been  advised  by  the  court  of  his  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  and  of  the  effect  of  his 
consent.". 

On  page  6.  line  14.  immediately  before 
"If",  Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  Immediately  after  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "After  the 
reading  of  the  information  or  Indictment 
the  Judge  shall  address  the  defendant  per- 
sonally and  determine  that  the  defendant 
understands  his  right  to  a  ppeedy  trial  and 
his  right  to  object  to  any  periods  of  delay 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  exclud- 
able." 

On  page  5,  line  21,  Immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert  the  following:  "and  waiver 
of  the  right  to  contest  the  determinations 
of  excludable  delays". 

On  page  5,  between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  the  court 
has  set  a  date  certain  for  trial  and  on  such 
date  the  defendant,  his  counsel,  or  both,  fall 
to  proceed  to  trial  without  Justification  con- 
sistent with  section  3161  of  this  chapter,  the 
court  may  punish  the  responsible  person  for 
crlmlnfi.1  contempt. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  defense  counsel 
(A)  has  agreed  on  a  date  certain  for  trial 
with  knowledge  that  a  defense  witness  would 
be  unavailable;  (B)  has  filed  a  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  delay  which  Is  totally  frivo- 
lous and  without  merit;  or  (C)  has  filed  a 
sworn  statement  for  a  continuance  which 
contains  a  false  statement  material  to  the 
granting  of  the  continuance,  the  court  may 
punish  the  defense  coimsel  by — 

"(1)  decreasing,  by  25  per  centum,  his 
compensation  pxirsuant  to  section  3006A  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  If  counsel  is 
appointed; 

"(11)  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  his  compensation  If  counsel  Is  retained; 

"(111)  denying  him  the  right  to  practice 
before  that  court  for  a  period  of  three 
months;  or 

"(Iv)  filing  a  report  with  an  appropriate 
disciplinary  committee. 

"(3)  The  authority  to  punish  provided  for 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
other  authority  or  power  avaUable  to  the 
court.". 


ADDITIONAL  CX)8PONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    MO.    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bakkr,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Biktsik)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  347,  to  S.  1437,  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  further 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  priori- 
ties for  airway  modernization  and  air- 
port development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  S.  343 
AND  8.344 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  I  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1971,  my  intention  to  schedule 
public  hearings  on  Senate  bills  S.  343 
and  S.  344. 

Those  bills  would  require  officers  and 
employees  of  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  file  statements  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  and  other  per- 
tinent data. 

I  now  announce  that  the  hearings  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  November  4,  1971, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  301  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  should  contact  the  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  in  room  310,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  or  call  extension  55647. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Farm  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  hold  hearings  on  rural 
electrification  on  October  26  and  27.  in 
room  1114  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  on  both 
days. 

HEARING  SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTO- 
BER 20,  1971,  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  NATIONAL  GOAUS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  October  20,  1971,  at  10  a.m.. 
in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  Committee  on  Interior  end 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  1-day  sym- 
posium on  energy  policy  and  national 
goals.  Prominent  spokesmen  and  r^re- 
sentatlves  from  conservation  and  con- 
sumer organizations,  from  industi-y.  f rwn 
the  academic  community,  and  former 
Government  officials  have  been  invited 
to  prepare  papers  on  this  subject.  After 
the  papers  have  been  reviewed,  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  the  authors  will  be 
invited  to  appear  before  the  committee 
to  discuss  the  relationship  between  en- 
ergy policy  and  the  attainment  of  agreed 
upon  national  goals. 

This  hearing  is  being  held  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  45,  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  with  ex  officio  repre- 
.■"entatlon  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce and  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks : 

First.  The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee's  study  plan  to  imple- 
ment Senate  Resolution  45. 

Second.  The  memorandum  of  the 
chairman  transmitting  to  the  committee 
members  a  committee  print  containing  a 
background  paper  on  "The  Evolution  and 


Dynamics  of  National  Goals  In  the  United 
States,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Franklin  P. 
Huddle,  Science  Policy  Research  Divi- 
sion, Congressional  Research  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Third.  The  memorandum  of  the  chair- 
man transmitting  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers a  committee  print  containing  "Se- 
lected Readings  on  Economic  Growth  in 
Relation  to  Population  Increase,  Natural 
Resources  Availability,  EnvironmentEil 
Quality  Control,  and  Energy  Needs,"  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wallace  P.  Bowman,  assist- 
ant chief.  Environmental  Policy  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  October  20  sym- 
posium is  to  undertake  a  review  of  de- 
clared and  generally  acknowledged  na- 
tionsd  goals  and  their  relationship  to  the 
elements  and  content  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy. 

Energy  policy  is  not  an  end  in  Itself; 
energy  is  a  tool,  and  energy  policy  is  a 
method  of  directing  the  useful  employ- 
ment of  that  tool.  Energy  policy  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  against  a  Isu-ger 
background  than  simply  the  problem  of 
how  to  supply  the  energy  that  is  demand- 
ed by  society.  Energy  policy  should  be  de- 
.slgned  to  promote  and  attain  a  broad 
range  of  genei-ally  agreed  upon  national 
goals,  many  of  which  are  only  Indirectly 
related  to  existing  or  proposed  energy 
systems. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee's  re- 
view of  "Energy  Policy  and  National 
Goals"  at  the  scheduled  ssonposlum  will 
produce  discussion  and  general  consen- 
sus in  two  major  areas:  The  process  of 
goal  formulation  and  the  substance  of 
the  goals  themselves.  With  respect  to  the 
process,  it  is  important  to  understand,  or 
at  least  be  sensitive  to,  how  latent  public 
desires  and  needs  are  translated  into  tan- 
gible national  goals.  With  this  process  in 
mind,  members  of  the  committee  can 
better  appreciate  the  profound  changes 
in  basic  values  which  are  presently  tak- 
ing place  in  America  and,  hopefully,  pro- 
vide insight  and  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  designed  to  attain  new 
and  changing  goals. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  the  substance  of  the 
Nation's  major  goals,  the  committee  will 
gain  a  powerful  analytic  tool  that  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  determining  pri- 
orities on  a  rational  basis,  rather  than 
merely  calculating  the  short-term  con- 
sequences of  specific  actions.  Agreement 
on  abstract  goals  will  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  there  will  be  agreement  on  specific 
energy  policies  or  specific  strategies  to 
achieve  the  goals.  Consensus  will,  how- 
ever, provide  a  common  reference  point 
from  which  policy  options  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  judged.  A  continuing  effort 
to  evaluate  energy  policies  in  light  of 
their  relationship  to  national  goals  will 
assist  analysis  by  making  the  inevitable 
conflicts  and  tradeoffs  between  com- 
peting goals  and  objectives  more  readily 
identifiable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Bbsiate  Intesiob  ahd  Insttlar  Aitaos  Com- 
Mrrm,  National  FirEi.8  and  Ekksot  Pol- 
icy   Stubt    Plan    To    Implement    Senate 

RESOLUnON  45 

A.  BACKGROUND 

The  mandate  for  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee's  study  of  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  is  a  very 
broad  charter  which  touches  at  some  point 
on  virtually  all  of  the  country's  long  range 
national  goals.  S.  Bes.  45  declares  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy  are  essential  to  na- 
tional welfare;  It  recognizes  projections  of 
Increased  population  growth  and  energy 
consumption;  It  acknowledges  conflicts  be- 
tween existing  goals  and  policies;  and  It 
concludes  that  a  Senate  Committee  study 
Is  needed  to  determine  what.  If  any,  changes 
In  policy  and  law  are  needed  to  coordinate 
and  provide  an  effective  national  energy  pol- 
icy. 

Section  1  of  the  Resolution  authorizes 
the  Committee  to: 

(a)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  ...  of  the  current  and  pro- 
spective fuel  and  energy  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  and  the 
present  and  probable  future  alternative  pro- 
cedures and  methods  for  meeting  antici- 
pated requirements,  consistent  with  achiev- 
ing other  national  goals  .  .  . 

(b)  make  ...  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
spective government  policies  and  laws  af- 
fecting the  fuels  and  energy  Industries  with 
the  view  of  determining  what.  If  any, 
changes  and  Implementation  of  these  poli- 
cies and  laws  may  be  advisable  In  order  to 
simplify,  coordinate,  and  provide  effective 
and  reasonable  national  policy  to  assure  re- 
liable and  efficient  sources  of  fuel  and  en- 
ergy adequate  for  a  balanced  economy  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

Section  2  directs  the  Committee  to  give 
consideration   to: 

(1)  the  proved  and  predicted  avaUablll- 
tles  of  our  national  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources .  .  . 

(2)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  for  energj 
production  and  other  purposes  .  .  . 

(3)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  public. 
Including  the  avaUablllty  In  aU  regions  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  Including 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  .  .  . 

(4)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation  .  .  . 

(6)  the  effect  that  energy  .  .  .  has  upon 
conservation,  environmental,  and  ecological 
factors,  and  vice  versa; 

(6)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  economy  of  any  recommendationB 
made  under  this  study  .  .  . 

(7)  the  effect  of  any  recommendAtlons 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  .  .  .  particularly  as  these  .  .  . 
may  affect  smaU  business  enteritises; 

(8)  governmental  programs  and  pcdlclea 
now  In  operation  .  .  .  and  their  Interaction 
with  other  governmental  goals,  objectives, 
and  programs;  and 

(9)  the  need.  If  any,  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  recommendations  .  .  . 

The  Investigation  and  study  contemplated 
by  8.  Res.  46  Is  very  sweeping.  The  time 
available  is  relatively  brief  for  such  an  im- 
portant mandate. 

The  proposed  Study  Plan  was  prepared 
with  a  view  towards  accomplishing  as  much 
as  possible  within  the  limitations  of  both 
time  and  funding  avaUable  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee.  These  Umltatlons  dictate  that:  (1)  exist- 
ing data  and  Information  be  relied  upon 
wherever  possible;  (2)  a  very  small  staff  be 
assembled  with  substantial  reliance  on  the 
Congressional  Reference  Service  and  on  oon- 
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sult&nta  on  an  "M  n««d»d"  baals;  (S)  tlM 
foctu  of  tba  study  be  on  r««Ustlc  and  »t- 
taln*ble  policy  optlona;  (4)  oooperatlon  and 
cIoe«  assistance  of  executive  braocb  agendee 
be  fortered;  and  (6)  many  declslona  rertrlot- 
Ing  the  potential  scope  of  the  study  be  made. 

The  proposed  Study  Flan  la  In  four  parts 
wtilcll,  to  the  extent  poaalble,  will  be  con- 
ducted conciirrently.  The  first  part  deals  with 
a  review  of  national  iroala  and  their  relation- 
ship to  existing  energy  poUcy.  The  second 
part  deals  with  the  known  and  potential 
supply  of  energy  resources  and  with  projec- 
tion of  future  energy  denoands.  The  third 
part  of  the  Study  Plan  oontemplatee  a  re- 
view of  existing  policy  constraints  on  energy 
supply  and  demand  and  the  Identl&oatlon 
of  alternative  policy  options  which  could 
Influence  supply  and  daznand.  In  the  foTirth 
part  of  the  Study,  selected,  topical  energy 
Issues  win  be  reviewed  in  depth  and  tested 
In  relation  to  the  general,  systematic  studies 
conducted  in  the  other  three  parts. 

Throughout  the  Study,  two  major  time 
frames  will  be  considered. 

The  first  time  frame,  from  1971  to  1980. 
win  cover  the  short  range  energy  situation. 
Becaxise  of  the  long  lead  time  In  capital  con- 
struction, corporate  planning,  and  research 
and  development  of  new  energy  technologies, 
the  range  of  policy  options  for  the  period 
1971   to  1980  Is  quite  limited. 

The  period  of  the  second  time  frame,  1980 
to  2020,  presents  fewer  constraints  on  policy 
options  and  provides  the  lead  time  necessary 
to  undertake  virtually  any  new  policy  Ini- 
tiatives which  may  be  necessary  to  Influence 
the  energy  situation  In  the  long-term 
future.  Accordingly,  separate  recommenda- 
tions are  proposed  for  the  short  and  long 
range  energy  situation. 

1.  National  goals 

In  the  final  analysis.  U\e  development  of 
new  energv  policy  options  and  the  selec- 
tion of  recommendations  must  be  related 
to  a  set  of  legislatively  declared  or  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  national  goals. 

The  desirability  of  existing  and  proposed 
energy  policies  can  only  be  Judged  In  terms 
of  how  effective  they  are  In  achieving  agreed 
upon  objectives.  An  Initial  phase  of  the 
Committee's  energy  study  would  be  a  review 
of  legislatively  established  national  Roals 
and  the  relationship  of  both  existing  and 
proposed  energy  poUclea  to  them.  It  Is  hoped 
that  as  a  result  of  this  review,  general  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  the  major  national 
goals  the  U.S.  energy  policy  ought  to  assist 
In  attaining. 

Agreement  on  abstract  goals  will  not.  of 
course,  mean  that  there  will  be  agreement 
on  specific  energy  polldee  or  specific  strate- 
gies to  achieve  the  goals.  Agreement  on 
abstract  goals  will,  however,  provide  a  com- 
mon reference  point  from  which  policy  op- 
tions may  be  discussed  and  Judged.  A  con- 
tinuing effort  to  evaluate  energy  policies  in 
light  of  their  relationship  to  national  goals 
will  assist  analysis  by  making  the  inevitable 
conflicts  and  trade-offs  between  competing 
goals  and  objectives  more  readily  Identifi- 
able. 

Many  of  the  current  confllcta  In  the  energy 
field  are  often  oversimplified  In  the  sense  that 
the  need  for  bailance  and  rational  trade-offs 
has  not  been  Identified  for  the  public.  C\ir- 
reat  examples  Include  the  "elther-or"  de- 
bate on  "energy  versus  environment,"  prog- 
ress versus  conservation,"  "growth  versus 
no-growth."  A  goal  oriented  analysis  of  some 
of  these  questions  woxild  help  in  under- 
standing the  real  problems  which  are  posed 
and  would  contribute  to  better  declalon- 
making. 

The  relationship  between  energy  policy  and 
declared  national  goals  will  be  a  matter  ol 
continuing  Interest  In  all  aspects  of  the 
Study.  It  Is  propoeed,  however,  that  specific 
work  on  this  phase  of  the  Study  be  confined 
to  the  preparation  of  some  background  docu- 


menta  and  the  convening  of  a  syznpoatum  to 
discuss  National  Goals  and  Bnergy  Policy. 

Four  backgrotind  documents  are  now  In 
preparation.  The  first  reviews  national  goal 
formulation  and  Implementation  as  a  general 
process.  The  second  complies  major  energy 
statutes  and  analyses  legislative  statements 
of  the  goals  various  Federal  energy  programs 
are  seeking  to  advance.  The  ttilrd  analyzes 
Executive  Branch  statements  of  "goals  and 
objectives"  in  the  energy  field  as  set  forth 
In  FT  73  PPBS  program  memoranda.  The 
fourth  discusses  the  national  energy  policies 
of  selected  European  countries. 

Participants  In  the  Committee's  energy 
syn>poctium  would  review  these  documents, 
prepare  papers  for  submission  In  advance, 
and  participate  In  a  disouaslon  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Participants  would 
Include  representatives  from  the  energy  In- 
dustry, public  Interest  group*  and  univer- 
sities. 

2.  Supply  and  demand 

The  second  major  part  of  the  Committee's 
study  wUl  be  to  oomplle  and  attain  general 
agreement  on  the  essential  facts  oonoemlng 
the  physical  supply  of  energy  resources  and 
the  probable  future  demand  for  energy  re- 
sources. The  Study  Plan  discussed  and  out- 
lined below  Is  a  proposed  procedure  for  as- 
sessing these  facts. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Committee  will  be 
relying  on  and  utilizing  data  which  have  al- 
ready been  developed  or  which  are  now  being 
developed  to  form  an  accurate  picture  of 
these  facts. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  substantial  amount 
of  data  which  can  be  used.  The  focus  of  the 
Committee's  effort  will  be  to  examine  the  as- 
sumptions which  underlie  these  projections 
and  to  develop  a  range  of  supply-demand 
projections  against  which  to  develop  and  test 
policy  options  and  alternatives. 

Supply  and  demand  studies  will  be  devel- 
oped for  each  of  the  principal  energy  re- 
sources (coal,  oil.  gas.  unclear  fuels,  etc.). 
The  potential  of  sources  such  as  fusion,  solar 
energy  and  others  will  also  be  assessed  and 
Introduced  Into  the  projections. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  ee- 
tlmates  developed  in  the  supply-demand  part 
of  the  Study  will  reflect  only  the  constraints 
Imposed  by  the  physical  availability  of  the 
resource  and  "non-policy"  economic  lim- 
itations. Constraints  imposed  by  existing 
policy  on  the  availability  and  utility  of  ener- 
gy resources — such  as  PPC  price  regulation, 
environmental  standards.  Import-export  poli- 
cies— ^wlll  be  dealt  with  In  part  three  of  the 
Study  Plan. 

For  each  of  the  principal  energy  resources, 
a  high,  probable  and  low  supply  and  demand 
projection  would  be  developed.  An  effort 
would  also  be  made  to  Identify  phjrslcal  op- 
portunities to  Increase  supply  or  decrease  de- 
mand. 

In  addition  to  developing  high,  probable 
and  low  supply  and  demand  projections.  It 
may  be  valuable  to  base  a  special  category 
of  demand  projections  on  historical  trends 
of  energy  consumption.  This  category  of  de- 
mand projections  would  show  the  U.S.  ener- 
gy "future"  1/  existing  policies  are  not  revised 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Soeclal  attention  must  be  given  to  consid- 
eration that  26%  of  the  energy  consumed  In 
the  U.S.  Is  used  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical power  and  the  special  problems  of 
electric  power  generation  and  transmission. 
This  aspect  of  the  nation's  energy  system  de- 
serves attention  because  of  the  Important 
role  of  electrical  power  in  affording  flexibility 
among  the  uses  of  fuels,  and  because  elec- 
tricity Is  the  fastest  growing  form  of  energy 
use. 

The  part  of  the  Study  devoted  to  develop- 
ing reliable  supply  and  demand  projections 
would,  in  large  measure,  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  staff,  by  consultants  and  by  the 
Federal  agencies.  The  focus  would  be  on 
evaluating  existing  data,  identifying  assiunp- 


tlons  and  developing  an  objeottve  sUtaoMnt 
of  the  physical  supply  situation  and  prob- 
able future  deman(ii. 

Developing  the  data  will  probatdy  reqolre 
hearings  with  re^Mct  to  each  at  the  major 
aoergy  resources.  Ideally,  haaxlnci  would 
oome  after  Initial  staff  analyses  and  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  teat  the  data  and 
the  assumptions. 

3.  Policy  constraints  and  policy  options 
A.  xxisrrNo  pouct  coif  sTmanrni 

When  some  understanding  has  been 
achieved  conoernlng  the  relationship  between 
supply  and  demand  for  energy,  Impact  at 
the  constraints  Imposed  by  existing  policies 
mtist  be  studied  and  evaluated.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  existing  policy  constraints  are: 

Rate  regulation  on  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  sale  of  energy. 

National  security  contingency  require- 
ments. 

Utility  regulation  of  facilities,  sites,  safety, 
reliability  and  service. 

Pollution  control  and  environmental  pro- 
tection standards. 

Foreign  policy  and  relations  with  other 
nations. 

Tax  structure. 

Fuel  Import  lUnltatlons. 

Mineral  leasing  and  Federal  resource  man- 
agement pcdicy. 

Support  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies. 

Identification  and  description  of  exlstlixg 
policy  constraints  will  be  carried  on  con- 
currently with  the  accumulation  of  supply 
and  demand  Infomtatlon.  The  Executive 
agencies  have  received  questionnaires  which 
provide  the  Committee  with  the  agendas' 
statements  on  existing  conflicts  and  on  the 
policies  which  presently  govern  or  relate  to 
their  energy  activities.  Similar  questionnaires 
will  be  prepared  for  the  various  energv  Indus- 
trtes.  State  regulatory  bodies  and  financial 
Institutions  which  finance  the  energy  Indus- 
tries. 

After  a  basic  compilation  of  existing  en- 
ergy policies  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
supply  and  demand  projections  have  been 
developed,  the  Study  will  examine  the  effects 
which  existing  policies  are  having  upon  en- 
ergy availability  and  demand.  The  hearing 
process  and  questionnaires  will  be  of  par- 
ticular value  In  this  part  of  the  Study.  The 
views  of  a  wide  variety  of  participants  In 
the  energy  Industries;  Federal,  State  and 
local  government;  conservation  and  con- 
sumer groups;  and  others  will  help  to  Iden- 
tify the  explicit  and  implicit  policies  which 
exist  and  the  constraints  which  they  Impose 
on  the  energy  system. 

Two  typee  of  hearings  could  be  held.  First, 
a  series  of  directed  hearings  based  upon  the 
results  of  the  Information  developed  by  the 
Study  would  Insure  comprehensive  cover- 
asre  of  all  policy  aspects  of  the  energy  sys- 
tem. Second,  hearings  oould  also  be  held  on 
topical  energy  Issues  or  events  such  as  black- 
outs or  brownouts,  fuel  shortages  or  energy 
related  envlrormiental  controversies.  These 
hearings  coiild  provide  useful  case  studies 
which  wrnild  describe  the  operation  of  ex- 
isting policies,  test  the  assumptions  under- 
lying current  projections,  and,  perhaps,  sug- 
gest the  need  for  policy  revisions  In  spedflo 
energy  areaa. 

As  an  understanding  Is  acquired  of  the 
effect  which  existing  policies  are  having  upoo 
energy  availability  and  demand.  It  will  be 
possible  to  develop  recommendations  for  pol- 
icy changes  which  will  remove  dlsfunctlonal 
constraints  and  facilitate  the  work  of  go«r- 
emment  and  Industry  to  meet  the  nation's 
energy  needs. 

a.    POUCT    OPTTOWS    AHV    ALTKRNATIVaS 

Concurrent  with  the  review  and  Identlfl- 
catlon  of  "existing  policy  constraints"  a  par- 
allel effort  win  be  made  to  identify  policy 
options  and  alternatives  which  oould  remove 
unnecessary  constraints  and  which  could  In- 
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crease  energy  supply  or  decrease  energy  de- 
mand. Some  examples  of  available  policy 
options  were  set  forth  in  the  President's 
June  4  Bnergy  iteeaage: 

Expand  supply  by  accelerating  Federal 
leasing  programe. 

Reduce  consmnptkMi  (demand)  by  requir- 
ing inoreaeed  inaulatlan  in  new  houalng  con- 
struction. 

Accelerate  research  and  devtiopment  by 
ixicreastng  Federal  Investment  In  breeder  re- 
actor and  ooal  gasification  technology. 

Initiate  an  oil  shale  leasing  program. 

The  identlficaUon  of  the  range  of  policy 
options  and  alternatives  available  would  rely 
heavily  on  the  hearing  procees,  queetlon- 
ualres  and  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
agencies. 

A  rigorous  effort  must  be  made  to  identify 
the  social  and  economic  cost  of  propoeed 
options  and  what  their  prObat>le  Impact 
would  be  If  adopted.  Examples  of  eome  areas 
of  "Impact  significance"  which  would  b«  used 
to  test  the  policy  option  or  alternative  in- 
clude: 

Consumer  ooet. 

National  security. 

Environmental  quality. 

Regional  energy  systems. 

Industry's  Incentive  to  explore,  produce 
and  deliver  energy. 

Existing  policies. 

Inter  fuel  competition. 

4.  Parallel  inquiries  into  major  policy  issues 

INTaODUCTlON 

The  foregoing  three  parts  of  the  study  con- 
stitute a  systematic  and  comprehenalve  ap- 
proach towards  an  understanding  of  the 
energy  system.  It  will  also  be  neceseary  to 
conduct  more  specific  Inquiries  into  some 
asp>ects  of  energy  policy  which  are  recognized 
to  be  important  Issues  of  current  concern. 
These  inquiries  will  provide  different  view- 
points of  important  features  of  the  energy 
system,  will  highlight  the  interrelatlonahlps 
among  policies,  and  will  help  to  suggest  pos- 
sible policy  revisions. 

Two  types  of  inquiries  which  will  parallel 
the  first  three  parts  of  the  Study  will  be 
made:  First,  topical  inquiries  which  deal 
with  commonly  identified  energy  issues  of 
particular  public  concern.  Second,  "Integra- 
tive" inquiries  which  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  examining  the  way  various  fac- 
tors of  the  energy  system  and  energy  pjollcy 
lntertu:t  in  a  particular  situation.  Examples 
here  might  Include  the  "efficiency"  of  energy 
use  or  "transferability"  between  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  Issues  in  each  of  these  categories 
which  could  be  the  subject  of  auxiliary  and 
parallel  inquiries  will  be  identified  as  the 
Study  progresses.  Examples  of  some  of  the 
types  of  Issues  the  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider  are  set  out  below: 

A.  TOPICAL  XNgimuxs 

1.  Price  regulation  in  energy  industries. 

2.  End  use  controls. 

3.  Nuclear  safety, 

4.  Federally  owned  energy  resource  leasing 
policies. 

5.  Reliability  of  electric  generaUon  and 
transmission. 

6.  Review  of  pending  energy  related  legis- 
lation. 

7.  Dependence  on  foreign  energy  resources. 

8.  Tax  policy  in  the  energy  field. 

9.  Financial  requlremenU  of  energy  in- 
dustries. 

D.     INTECaATIVX     IMQUialXS 

1.  Efficiency  of  energy  conversion. 

2.  Transferability  between  energy  re- 
sources. 

3.  Energy  ooasumption  and  a  "growth" 
policy. 

4.  Federal  role  in  exiergy  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

5.  Competition,  concentration  and  indus- 
try Btruct\ire. 


«.  Federal-State  relations  in  energy  regu- 
lation. 

7.  Federal  organization  for  energy  admin- 
istration. 

8.  Security  of  energy  supply. 

C.  PaOCEDTTKZ  POS  DKALINO  WTTR  THX  ISSTTKa 

To  narrow  the  Issues  and  sharpen  the  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  review  of  mt^or 
energy  issues.  It  may  be  desirable  to: 

1.  Invite  prepared  p>osltlon  pap>er8  on  major 
energy  Issues,  as  identified  by  the  Commit- 
tee, from  the  appropriate  Federal  oflldals  and 
from  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject 
in  queetlou.  Invitations  to  governmental,  in- 
dustry and  academic  specialists  who  oould 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  would  also  be  issued  and  opportunity 
given  for  submissions  and  commentary  on 
the  above  papers. 

2.  Based  in  part  on  the  papers  and  sub- 
missions, a  report  would  be  prepared  by  the 
staff.  This  report  could  serve  as  background 
documents  for  the  hearings.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  hold  regional  hearings  as  well 
as  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Preparation  of  final  report 

ICEMoaANsinc 

To:  Members  and  Ex-Offlclo  Members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
From:  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 
Re:  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Pohcy  Study 
P\irsuant  to  B.  Res.  45. 
As  we  enter  the  latter  one -third  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  g^wlng  forces  of 
change — sodal,  environmental,  technolog- 
ical— pose  Important  and  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  our  national  goals.  The  forces  of 
change  also  pose  Important  challenges  to  our 
governmental  institutions,  to  long  standing 
values  and  traditions,  to  our  economy,  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  share  national 
wealth,  to  our  environment,  to  our  strength 
as  a  nation,  and,  finally,  to  our  capacity  to 
make  rational  decisions  about  controlling 
change  and  bringing  into  being  the  kind  of 
future  we  desire  for  ourselves,  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  for  humanity  as  a  whole. 

The  energy  policies  that  the  nation  fol- 
lows in  the  years  and  decades  ahead  will  be 
a  primary  determinant  in  how  these  chal- 
lenges are  met.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  Committee's  study 
of  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  a  review 
of  declared  and  generally  acknowledged  na- 
tional goals  and  their  relationship  to  the 
elements  and  content  of  a  national  energy 
policy  be  undertaken. 

Energy  policy  is  not  an  end  In  itself;  energy 
Is  a  tool,  and  energy  policy  is  a  method  of 
directing  the  useful  employment  of  that  tool. 
Energy  policy  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
against  a  larger  background  than  simply  the 
problem  of  how  to  supply  the  energy  that 
Is  demanded  by  society.  Energy  policy  should 
be  designed  to  promote  and  attain  a  broad 
range  of  generally  agreed  upon  national 
goals,  many  of  which  are  only  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  existing  or  propoeed  energy  systems. 
National  goals  are,  by  necessity,  a  set  of 
abstract  expressions  of  the  desires  and  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people.  They  are 
found  in  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  the 
regulatory  practices  of  government;  they  are 
a  reflection  of  the  traditions,  the  culture,  the 
ethics  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people. 
A  nation's  goals  provide  a  framework  for 
analysis  within  which  existing  and  alterna- 
tive policies  can  be  conaldered  and  tested. 
Energy  policy  is  a  means  of  achieving  na- 
tional goals,  and  one  teai — perhaps  the  only 
test  of  an  energy  policy — is  its  success  in  at- 
taining the  social  and  political  conditions 
expressed  In  goal  declarations. 

Ooals  are  future  oriented.  They  contem- 
plate a  set  of  desired  conditions  which  day 
to  day  decisions  should  assist  in  attaining. 
Because  of  this,  any  attempt  to  formulate 


policy  vrtthout  a  careful  appreciation  of  the 
ramifications  and  consequences  of  energy 
policy  options  will  be  shortsighted  and  of 
doubtful  consistency  with  the  long  range 
public  good. 

A  fundamental  question,  then,  aA  the  out- 
set of  this  important  study  of  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy  is  the  identification  of 
relevant  national  goals,  how  they  were  form- 
ulated, and  how  they  were  Implemented.  The 
following  study  entitled  "The  Evolution  and 
Dynamics  of  National  Ooals  in  the  United 
States"  was  prepared  at  my  request  for  the 
use  of  Conunlttee  members  by  Dr.  Franklin 
P.  Huddle,  Senior  Specialist  in  Science  Pol- 
icy, Congressional  Research  Service.  Library 
of  Congress.  It  wUl  be  a  useful  background 
document  for  a  symposium  on  "Energy  Pol- 
icy and  National  Goals"  scheduled  for  early 
October. 

The  study  selectively  reviews  the  history  of 
national  goal  formulation  beginning  with  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Committee's 
symposium,  an  especially  helpful  section  of 
the  study  will  be  that  part  delineating  the 
procees  and  the  specifics  of  national  goal 
formulation  from  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, through  those  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  to  the  present  Nixon  admin- 
istration. WhUe  members  of  the  Committee 
may  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  ex- 
pressed In  Dr.  Huddle's  study,  it  does  pro- 
vide a  useful  point  of  departure  from  which 
the  Committee  may  review  national  goals 
and  Identify  the  role  of  energy  policy  in  the 
Implementation  of  national  goals. 

While  this  study  Is  not  directed  specifically 
at  energy  problems,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  process  of  national  goals  formulation 
will  help  to  provide  a  better  understanding 
of  the  role  that  energy  policy  plays  in  as- 
sisting the  achievement  of  stated  national 
goals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Oonunlttee*8  review 
of  "Energy  Policy  and  National  Ooals"  at  the 
scheduled  symposium  will  produce  discus- 
sion and  general  consensus  In  two  major 
areas:  the  process  of  goal  formulation  end 
the  substance  of  the  goals  themselves.  With 
respect  to  the  process,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand, or  at  least  be  sensitive  to,  how 
latent  public  desires  and  needs  are  translated 
into  tangible  national  goals.  With  this  i>roc- 
ass  in  mind,  members  of  the  Committee  can 
better  i^preciate  the  profound  changes  in 
basic  values  which  are  presently  taking  place 
In  America  and,  h<q>efully,  provide  insight 
and  guidance  in  the  development  of  pedicles 
designed  to  attain  new  and  changing  goals. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  the  substance  of  the  nation's 
major  goals,  the  Committee  will  gain  a  power- 
ful analytic  tool  that  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance In  determining  priorities  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  rather  than  merely  calculating 
the  short-term  consequences  of  specific  ac- 
tions. Agreement  on  abstract  goals  will  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  there  will  be  agreement  on 
specific  energy  policies  or  specific  strategies 
to  achieve  the  goals.  Consensus  wUl,  however, 
provide  a  conunon  reference  point  from  which 
policy  options  may  be  discussed  and  Judged. 
A  continuing  effort  to  evaluate  energy  polides 
in  light  of  their  relationship  to  national  goals 
will  assist  analysis  by  making  the  Inevitable 
conflicts  and  trade-offs  between  competing 
goals  and  objectives  more  readily  Identifiable, 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  Com- 
mittee's review  of  national  goals  will  be  a 
recognition  that  the  nation's  major  national 
goals  are  not  always  consistent  and  harzaonl- 
ous.  Quite  the  opixwlte.  Dr.  Huddle's  study 
nortes,  for  exampde,  that  even  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  noroaatlTe  declarations  found 
in  the  Constitution  there  are  conflicts  among 
goals. 

Perhaps  the  only  sure  generalization  that 
can  be  made  about  national  goals  is  that  in 
many  important  respects  they  are  competi- 
tive,   often    contradictory,    and    that    they 
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Chang*  wltb  time.  For  Az&mple.  "security  of 
energy  supply,"  "low  coet,"  and  "quality  en- 
vironment" are  commonly  cited  as  important 
energy  policy  goals.  In  many  ways,  how- 
ever, these  goals  are  mutually  Incompatible 
given  today's  technology.  As  a  result,  the 
statutory  framework,  the  administrative  ac- 
tions, and  the  specific  policies  adopted  to 
serve  one  or  more  of  these  goals  frequently 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  other  policies 
and  other  gocOs  and  desires.  It  la  no  wonder 
then  that  a  governmental  energy  policy 
which  must  serve  widely  disparate  goals,  and 
seek  to  accommodate  them  all,  often  results 
In  a  compromise  that  fully  satisfles  no  one. 

The  complexity  of  a  national  energy  policy 
Is  further  confused  by  the  fact  that  In  many 
areas  of  policy  concern,  single  purpose,  mis- 
sion oriented  agencies  pursue  narrow  man- 
dates which  touch  on  only  one  or,  at  best, 
a  few  goals  of  significance  to  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy.  A  further  complication  Is  that 
there  e^re  institutional  layers  of  policy — 
Federal,  State  and  local — which  are  not  al- 
ways consistent. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  goal  con- 
flicts In  existing  energy  policy  will  Insure 
that  proposed  policies  which  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  are  tested  and 
evaluated  In  a  comprehensive  and  critical 
manner,  that  Important  values  are  not 
Ignored,  and  that  tmde-oflfs  are  Identified 
and  consciously  evaluated. 

While  the  Conunittee's  review  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  energy  policy  and  declared 
national  goals  will  be  conflneid  to  the  early 
portion  of  the  study,  this  general  topic  will 
be  a  matter  of  continuing  review  and  Interest 
In  all  aspects  of  the  Committee's  study  In  the 
months  ahead. 


MXMORANDUM  Or  THE  CHAIRMAN 

To:  Members  and  Ex  Officio  Members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Re:  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study 
Pursuant  to  8.  Res.  45. 

Topic:  Background  Material  for  Sympoelum 
on  Fnergy  Policy  Euid  Energy  Orowtb. 

Whatever  economic  future  this  Nation 
chooses  will  be  fundamental  to  the  formula- 
tion of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy.  The 
selected  writings  in  this  committee  print ' 
have  been  assembled  to  provide  representa- 
tive and  thoughtful  views  on  future  eco- 
nomic growth,  with  pcirtlcular  stress  on  the 
relationships  of  p>opulatlon  Increase,  natural 
resources  availability,  environmental  quality 
control  and  energy  needs.  This  material  will 
jjTovlde  the  committee  with  useful  back- 
ground reading  for  symposia  and  hearings 
scheduled  later  this  year  In  conjunction  with 
the  study  of  Natlonfil  Energy  Policy. 

Among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  we  have 
the  reputation  of  being  strongly  committed 
to  the  development  of  energy  resources,  tech- 
nologies, and  management  skills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  efficient  and  expanded 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Without 
the  multiplier  effect  at  modern  energy  pro- 
duction, which  has  vastly  supplemented  the 
primitive  muscle  power  of  man  and  animals, 
the  steady-supply  of  consumption  g^oods  we 
now  produce  woxUd  be  lmp>os8lble.  Our  phe- 
uonienal  economic  growth  over  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  has  been  based  on  an  abundance 
of  low-cost  fuel  sotu'ces,  readily  available 
for  diverse  and  rapidly  changing  industrial 
processes.  One  need  only  look  at  the  low  level 
of  fuels  consumption  per  capita  In  the  less 
developed     countries     to     comprehend     the 


^  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Wallace  D.  Bowman,  Assistant 
Chief,  Environmental  Policy  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Part  I  presents  topical  ex- 
cerpts. Part  II  presents  complete  texts  of 
selected  writings  from  books,  journals,  news- 
papers, government  reports,  and  nonferanoe 
papers. 


strong  tie  between  our  own  energy  produc- 
tion and  economic  status. 

If,  in  the  futiu-e,  Umltatlons  of  energy 
supply  should  develop,  inevitable  conae- 
quencee  would,  of  course,  occur  In  the  char- 
acteristics of  eooikomlc  growth.  TtUs  poten- 
tial development  would  raise  complex  and 
fundamental  issues  of  public  policy — for  ex- 
ample, the  need  would  arise  for  allocating 
available  energy  sources  among  economic  sec- 
tors and  controlling  consumption  levels  per 
capita.  Several  influential  groups  are  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  the  American  public, 
and  indeed  the  world  community,  to  accept 
a  new  view  of  economic  growth  which  would 
emphasize  the  concept  of  "equilibrium,"  as 
distinct  frcxn  the  traditional  concept  of  an 
ever-expanding  economy.  Much  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  equilibrium  concept  interns  from 
deep  concern  over  the  problems  associated 
with  population  Increase,  resource  scarcity 
and  environmental  quality.  Tlie  more  sophis- 
ticated writings  on  this  subject  reflect  an  In- 
teresting growing  debate  and  perhaps  new 
philosophical  attitudes  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic theory. 

NKW    PATTIHNS    OF    KCONOMIC    0.10WTH? 

Section  I  of  this  document  contains  a 
series  of  writings  which  contrast  the  positions 
of  the  bustness-as-usual  advocates  with 
those  who  would  radically  alter  and  devise 
new  controls  for  our  expanding  Industrial 
capacity.  In  the  lead  article.  E.  J.  Mlshan 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  continued 
pursuit  of  economic  growth  along  present 
lines  Is  wholly  responsible  for  our  serious 
ecological  and  social  crises.  "Once  convinced 
of  the  close  connections  that  exist  between 
economic  growth  and  the  less  amiable  fea- 
tures of  our  clTlll2!atlon,"  he  states,  "we 
could  no  longer  anticipate  an  eventual  Im- 
provement In  our  condition  by  the  slmpl'? 
expedient  of  moving  with  greater  or  les?  mo- 
mentum along  this  familiar  path.  We  woiild 
think  differently,  we  would  act  differently, 
and  eventually  we  would  live  differently."  A 
similar  view  Is  ofTered  by  David  Hertz,  who 
urges  a  retreat  from  the  consumption  syn- 
drome "to  an  environmentally  balanced  set 
of  demands"  in  which  the  consumer  calls  for 
"simpler,  but  perhaps  more  satisfying  prod- 
ucts Instead  of  the  technological  comple.\- 
ttles  of  the  developed  nations'  life  styles." 
And  yet,  as  Anthony  Crosland  points  out  In 
his  Interview  with  Alfred  Friendly,  we  can 
hardly  mobilize  a  new  consensus  around  "no 
growth"  to  protect  the  environment  If  It  Is 
only  to  be  conserved  "at  the  cost  of  retaining 
quite  horrible  environments  for  the  poor." 
An  Industrialist's  view  Is  given  by  Henry 
Ford  II  who  sees  the  assumption  cf  "forever 
providing  more  and  more  goods  for  more  and 
more  people"  being  seriously  challenged  by 
the  recognition  "that  more  goods  do  not  iier- 
essarlly  mean  more  happiness."  While  the 
traditional  resp>onslblllty  of  business  Is  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  stockholders  Ford 
stresses  that  the  terms  of  the  control  betwceii 
Industry  and  society  are  changing-  "We  are 
being  asked  to  contribute  more  to  the  quality 
of  life  than  mere  quantities  of  goods." 

POPtTLATION    policy:     IMPLICATIONS    rOR 
ECONOMIC    POLlCr 

During  1970  what  has  been  labeled  the 
■ZPQ  movement"  (zero  population  growth) 
gained  wide  attention  in  the  press  and  aca- 
demic community.  Several  articles  In  Section 
II  discuss  the  reasons  why  cessation  of  pop- 
ulation growth  should  be  combined  with  a 
goal  of  limiting  future  economic  growth. 
Paul  and  Anne  Ehrllch  see  population  con- 
trol as  being  absolutely  essential  "If  the 
problems  now  facing  mankind  are  to  be 
solved."  But  they  argue  that  even  if  popula- 
tion growth  were  halted  Immediately,  all 
other  human  problems — "ix)verty,  racial  ten- 
sions, urban  blight,  environmental  decay, 
warfare— would  remain."  Population  control, 
they  contend.  Is  the  keystone  for  a  "mas- 
sive campaign  ...  to  restore  a  quality  envi- 


ronment in  North  America."  By  oontrast, 
David  Wolfers  calls  the  ZPQ  movement  a 
romantic,  not  scientific,  approach:  ".  .  .  the 
objective  Is  a  careless  example  of  round- 
number  preference."  Similarly,  Ben  Watten- 
berg,  in  an  essay  entitled  "The  Nonsense 
Explosion":  finds  that  population  control  is 
simply  another  fad  of  crisis  in  America. 
"The  critical  facts  are  that  America  is  not 
by  any  standard  a  crowded  country  and  thut 
the  American  birth  rate  has  recently  been 
at  an  all-time  low." 

Jack  Roeentbal  reports  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment's  chief  demographer,  Oonrad  F. 
Taeuber,  also  questions  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  population  control:  "Our  popula- 
tion problwn  is  one  of  tackling  the  agenda 
for  Improvement  of  our  environment,"  he 
states.  "A  lowered  rate  of  population  growth 
may  facilitate  the  tackling  of  these  tasks — 
but  It  would  be  only  one  element  in  the  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  developed."  Ansley 
Coale  warns  that  a  zeru  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  States  starting  Immedlattfy  Is  not 
feasible:  "The  reason  is  the  age  compoaltlon 
of  the  population  that  our  past  htotory  of 
birth  and  death  rates  has  left  to  us."  Our 
popxUatlon  today  la  especially  young  and  In 
order  to  attain  a  zero  growth  rate  immedi- 
ately "It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the  birth 
rate  about  In  half.  For  the  next  1 5  or  20  years, 
'.vomen  would  have  to  bear  children  at  a  rate 
that  would  produce  only  a  little  over  one 
child  per  completed  family." 

NATtTBAL      RXSOUHCKS:      SCABCrTY      OB      PLkNTY  7 

There  Is  a  healthy,  continuing  debate  over 
the  relation  between  natural  resources  avaii- 
ablltty  and  economic  growth.  Several  recent 
reports  Issued  by  reeearchers  at  Resoiipoes  for 
the  Future.  Inc.  (RFP)  conclude  that  the 
outlook  for  adequate  supplies  of  resources  Is 
reassuring.  Olven  the  present  state  of  tech- 
nological advance  and  assuming  future  ad- 
vances In  research  and  development,  the  RFF 
studies  Indicate  that  our  economy  "Is  win- 
ning its  independence  from  the  traditional 
natural  resources  sector  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Ultimately,  the  raw  material  Inputs  to 
industrial  production  may  be  only  mass  and 
euargy  .  .  ."  Reviewing  these  findings,  John 
KrutlUa  suggests  that  "the  traditional  oon- 
ceriis  of  conservation  economics — ^the  hus- 
banding of  natural  resource  stocks  lor  the 
use  of  future  generations — may  now  be  out- 
nxxled  by  advantages  In  technology." 

While  these  findings  appear  to  be  consist- 
ent with  RFF's  economic  analysis  of  the 
historic  decline  in  the  ooet  of  resource  com- 
modities— food,  fuels,  metals,  water  and  the 
like — a  contrasting  survey  made  by  physical 
scientists  appointed  to  a  study  conunlttee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  in- 
dicates serious  problems  of  future  scarcity: 
'.  .  .  true  shortages  exist  or  threaten  for  many 
.iubsiftuces  that  are  considered  essential  for 
current  industrial  society."  The  NAS  commit- 
tee expects  that  abundant  cheap  energy  will 
^lot  be  a  panacea  for  waning  supplies  and  that 
husbanding  is  still  a  valid  conseorvatlon  need : 
"Innovation  of  many  kinds  will  be  needed — 
In  methods  of  finding  ore,  in  mining,  in  ex- 
traction of  metals,  in  substitution,  in  trans- 
pKjrtatlon,  and  in  conservation  and  waste  dis- 
posal. For  all  reusable  materials  In  short 
supply,  appropriate  laws  or  codes  restructur- 
ing economic  incentives  could  facilitate  con- 
servative recovery,  more  efficient  use,  and  re- 
use, thereby  appreciably  extending  now  fore- 
seeable oominodlty  lifetimes." 

A  rrr  environment 

One  of  the  most  complex  tasks  we  face 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  that  Inevitably 
Involves  added  costs  in  the  production  proc- 
ess and  pvibllc  sector,  is  satisfying  the  In- 
creasing demand  for  prevention  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  The  Coimcll  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (SEQ)  In  its  most  recint 
report  (a  portion  of  which  is  reprinted  In 
Section  rV)  speculates  that  the  costs  of  en- 
vironmental cleanup  will  be  high  but  not 
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prohibitive  for  business  and  govenunent.  Yet 
the  Preeldent"s  Message,  accompanying  the 
CEQ  report.  Is  less  optimistic:  "How  clean  is 
clean  enough?"  the  President  aaka,  and  then 
afserts  that  we  should  not  seek  "ecological 
perfection  at  the  cost  of  bankrupting  the 
very  taxpaying  enterprises  which  mtist  pay 
for  the  social  advances  the  Nation  seeks."' 
Edwin  Dale  poses  the  question:  How  Ifl  the 
problem  solved,  then? — and  finds  the  solu- 
tion in  technology:  "The  very  energy  and  In- 
ventlvenesa  that  gave  us  this  rising  output— 
and  got  us  to  the  moon — can  do  things  about 
pollution."  Barry  Commoner  warns,  however, 
that  in  most  of  the  technological  changes 
which  have  accompanied  the  growth  of  our 
economy  since  194«  "the  new  technology  has 
Ihadl  an  appreciably  greater  environmental 
impact  tlian  the  technology  which  It  has  dis- 
placed, and  that  the  post-war  technological 
transformation  of  productive  activities  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  present  environmental 

crisis." 

BNEaoT  NKxne 

The  readings  in  Section  V  deal  with  energy 
requirements  as  related  to  economic  growth. 
Paul  Mccracken.  Alvin  Weinberg  and  others 
express  strong  optimism  conoeridng  this  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future,  and  indeed  see  energy  as  the  key  to 
buying  time  needed  to  solve  the  problems 
of  "population  increase  and  environmental 
decline.  But  others  including  Paul  Elirlich 
and  John  Holden  question  the  deslrabUlty  of 
pressing  on  with  current  consumption  pat- 
terns which  refiect  a  doubling  of  electrlcty 
used  every  ten  years  and  require  twice  as 
much  energj-  of  all  kinds  every  fourteen 
years.  By  contrast,  W.  O.  Jensen  sees  a  very 
wide  horizon  for  energy  and  urges  a  positive 
outlook:  ".  .  .  when  all  has  been  said  and 
dui.e.  the  basic  es.sence  of  the  situation  is 
such  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  clear  reason 
why  the  governments  of  the  Industrialized 
cov.'ntries  .  .  .  should  not  formally  adopt  as 
a  urst  prluclple  cf  their  energy  policy  the 
Arm  decision  to  go  ahead.  In  the  best  inter- 
c  ts  of  peoples  everywhere,  and  whatever 
their  field  of  activity  or  Interest  .  .  .  toward 
an  avowed,  dynamic,  and  undisguised  cheap 
ci.ergy  policy."  Howard  Odum  lays  emphasis 
on  technical  planning:  "For  survival  we 
may  need  such  national  projects  as  the 
development  of  a  giant  passive  analog  net- 
work model  for  stimulating  man's  system 
of  er.ergy  and  economics  In  detail." 

These  abbreviated  comments  Illustrate  the 
often  contradictory  and  diverse  opinions  that 
e.Klst  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  basic 
subjects  covered  in  this  "reader."  While  the 
Committee's  work  is  confined  to  a  study  of 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy,  our  con- 
templation of  the  future  cannot  escape  the 
implications  of  the  economic  strategies  sug- 
ge.sied  In  these  readings,  I  have  ordered  the 
readings  to  be  compiled  as  a  Committee 
print  to  provide  a  convenient  basis  for  con- 
Unulng  discussions  of  the  viewpoints  they 
r<  present  and  the  Implications  they  hold  for 
our  work  and  our  Nation's  future. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERIOR  SHALE 
OIL  LEASING  PLAN 
Ml-.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  an- 
nounced the  Issuance  of  the  first  oil  shale 
core  drilling  permit  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  leasing  program 
first  announced  several  months  ago. 

For  several  years,  we  have  received 
recurrent  reports  that  a  Pederal  oil  shale 
development  plan  had  been  worked  out 
which  would  foster  the  oil  shale  Indus- 
try. Now  that  the  announced  program 
is  underway,  there  have  been  several  ex- 


pressions of  concern  drawing  attention 
to  the  "lukewarm  interest"  displayed  by 
the  oil  companies  in  the  new  leasing  pro- 
gram. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  two  articles:  one  from  the  Oil 
DaUy  for  September  21.  1971.  the  other 
from  the  Deseret  News  of  September  16. 
1971,  expressing  disappointment  in  the 
program  of  the  Interior  shale  leasing 
plan  to  date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I,  too,  have  become  concerned  by  the 
slow  start  and  delay  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  tedious  and  strung  out  proposal  that 
ranges  from  cpplication  to  permit,  to  in- 
spections, to  final  leasing  late  in  1972. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  biU,  S.  2510.  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  whereby  industry  and 
Government  moneys  will  be  expended 
Jointly  in  bringing  into  being  the  tech- 
nology for  commercial  development  of 
new  energy  sources,  may  provide  added 
stimulus  in  expediting  the  development 
of  this  new  energy  source. 

On  November  15  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  conduct  an  oversight  hearing 
to  review  the  oil  shale  leasing  program 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  to  re- 
view the  role  of  federally  owned  oil  shale 
resources  in  the  context  of  a  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  take  testi- 
mony on  S.  2510.  Investigating  the  feas- 
ibility of  commercial  development  of  oU 
shale  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  OU  DaUy,  Sept.  21,  1971] 

Interior  Shai^  Leasing  Plan  Off 

TO  Slow  Stabt 

Washington. — Prospective  developers  of 
federal  shale  oil  lands  under  a  program  an- 
nounced several  monttis  ago  by  Interior  sec- 
retary Rogers  Morton  have  shown  only  luke- 
warm interest  so  far,  according  to  word  out 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

Some  officials  are  trying  to  maintain  opti- 
mism that  the  program  ouUlned  by  Morton 
will  get  off  the  ground  and  fly — but  they  can 
not  disguise  their  disappointment  of  the 
scarcity  of  requests  for  permits  for  advance 
core -drilling. 

Morton  had  hoped  for  enough  strong  In- 
terest in  the  development  program  to  pick 
out  two  prospective  lease  sites  in  each  of  the 
three  prime  shale  oU  states — Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah — sometime  next  spring  for 
possible  leasing  late  In  1972. 

But,  Interior  officials  say  that  only  about 
a  half  dozen  core-drilling  permit  appUcations 
have  been  filed  and  these  are  all  in  Colorado. 
One  group,  known  as  Cameron  Engineers, 
Denver,  ha&  filed  for  six  core-drilling  permits 
in  the  western  Piceance  Baaln,  running  In 
a  string  generally  north  and  south,  and  one 
has  been  filed  by  Shell,  about  12-16  miles 
east  of  the  Cameron  string. 

A  Utah  group  showing  some  Interest  in 
the  program  conferred  here  about  two  weeks 
ago  with  Interior  officials  on  drUllng  permits, 
but  no  application  has  been  filed  yet. 

The  program  promises,  however,  to  be 
tedious  and  strung  out,  even  If  all  the  pre- 
liminary steps  from  first  core  drUllng  to  final 
leasing  go  as  planned. 

Each  core  drUllng  site  must  be  analyzed  by 
Interior  to  make  sure  there  wlU  be  no  ex- 
cessive environmental  impacts. 


(Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Sept.  16,  1971] 

Lrm^   iNTsaxsT   in   Oil   Shaue 

(By  Arnold  Irvine) 

Thre  was  something  of  a  hue  and  cry  in 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  when  then  Secy,  of  the  Interior  Wai- 
ter Hlckel  held  up  approval  of  federal  oU 
shale  lands  in  the  three  states. 

Mr.  Hlckel  said  he  wanted  to  study  further 
the  environmental  considerations  before  al- 
lowing any  development  of  the  shale  de- 
posits. 

In  Jtine  of  thla  year,  a  new  Interior  Sec- 
retary, Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  opened  the  door 
to  the  oU  companies  inviting  them  to  conduct 
"informational"  drilling  In  the  shale  areas  of 
the  three  states  to  determine  wliat  parcels 
of  land  they  would  prefer  to  lease. 

NO     BIO     BUBB 

The  department  then  would  award  up  to 
six  oU  shale  leases  based  on  the  informa- 
tional drilling  results. 

Was  there  a  big  rush  for  drtUing  permits? 

There  was  not. 

Up  to  now,  Just  two  companies  have  ap- 
plied for  drilling  permits  in  Colorado,  ac- 
cording to  James  E.  Keogh,  chief,  division  of 
teciinical  services.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Salt  Lake  office.  The  two  are  SheU  Oil 
and  Cameron  Engineering,  Inc. 

NO     APPLICATIONS 

No  applications  have  been  made  in  Utah, 
and  as  far  as  Mr.  Keogh  knows,  none  have 
been  filed  In  Wyoming. 

The  shale  deposits  in  Colorado  are  the 
richest.  Utah  Is  next  and  Wyoming  has  the 
thinnest  deposits. 

Why  the  lack  of  interest  by  the  oU  com- 
panies? 

"What  is  reaUy  needed  Is  more  financial 
incentive,  possibly  an  increased  tax  advan- 
tage to  balance  off  the  tremendous  costs  of 
pilot  programs,"  opined  Howard  R.  Rltzma, 
petroleum  geologist  for  the  Utah  Geological 
Survey. 

BILLION -DOLLAB    PBOGKAM 

"You're  looking  down  the  road  at  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  Just  to  get  the  oU 
shale  program  started.  Not  many  industries 
have  that  kind  of  money  to  spend  on  it  un- 
der the  present  tax  incentives,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Rltzma  sees  the  proposal  for  a  joint 
government -Industry  corporation  to  develop 
the  oil  shale  deposits  as  a  possible  answer  to 
the  present  virtual  impasse. 

This  would  further  theidea  of  a  unitized 
approach  In  the  shale  development  which 
was  advocated  in  the  report  of  the  Utah  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Problems  of  OU 
Shale.  Mr.  Rltzma  headed  the  committee 
which  submitted  Its  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  last  February. 

ONlrOKM    DBVMiOPMXNT 

The  unitized  Idea  would  have  shale  opera- 
tions carried  out  uniformly  throughout  the 
three-state  "area.  Rules  governing  land  and 
water  management  and  other  environmental 
matters  would  be  the  same  throughout  the 
mdtistry. 

The  Joint  government-Industry  approach  is 
embodied  In  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
this  week  by  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah. 


HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING  INSTITU- 
TIONS MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
announced  in  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  ■will  hold  hearings  Octo- 
ber 13-15,  1971,  on  S.  1671,  the  Housing 
Institutions  Modernization  Act  of  1971. 
At  the  time  of  the  announcement,  I  cwn- 
mented  on  the  significant  section  relat- 
ing to  the  Pederal  chartering  of  the  stock 
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savings  and  loan  Eueoclatlons  and  the 
conversion  of  mutual  assodatioas  to 
stock  form.  I  Included  in  the  record  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Honorable  Presttm  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
now  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  on  this  same 
subject.  It  may  be  helpful  to  our  hearings 
to  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
concepts  included  in  the  Michigan  law. 
The  Michigan  statute,  imlike  S.  1671,  es- 
tablishes statutory  giiidelines  for  con- 
versions rather  than  leaving  it  entirely 
to  future  regulation.  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  who  may  see  merit  in  the  idea  of 
setting  forth  in  the  law  certain  safe- 
guards such  as  those  spelling  out  the 
rights  of  existing  depositors  to  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  upon 
conversion. 

I  am  submitting  a  key  portion  of  the 
Michigan  law  so  that  it  will  be  available 
for  study  prior  to  the  hearings,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  In- 
cluded in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  The  committee  welcomes 
comments  from  witnesses  on  these  pro- 
visions. 

Should  the  committee  approve  the 
concept  of  Federal  stock  charters,  it  may 
want  to  include  some  specific  protection 
to  the  savers  and  perhaps  the  Michigan 
example  will  be  useful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcKRPT  Pkom  Act  No.  44.  Statx  or 
Michigan;  Junk  23,  1971 

Sec.  513.  (1)  A  federal  savings  and  loan 
association  may  vote  to  convert  Itself  Into  a 
capital  stock  association  under  this  act  by 
adopting  a  plan  of  conversion  as  provided 
for  tn  section  614  at  any  meeting  duly  called 
and  held  to  consider  the  action.  The  re- 
quired vote  to  effect  such  conversion  shall  be 
not  less  than  51%  of  all  the  votes  cast  In 
person  or  by  proxy  at  the  meeting.  The  super- 
visory authority  may  refuse  to  approve  the 
application  and  decline  to  Issue  a  charter  and 
file  the  articles  of  association  If  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  plan  of  conversion  Is 
not  fair  and  equitable  to  all  the  members  or 
that  suSlClent  provision  Is  not  made  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  depositors  of  the 
prospective  capital  stock  association.  Copies 
of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  members  verified  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  of  the 
federal  association  shall  be  filed  In  the  office 
of  the  supervisory  authority  and  mailed  to 
the  federal  home  loan  bank  board  within  10 
days  after  the  meeting.  The  verified  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  when  filed 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  holding 
of  the  meeting  and  of  the  action  taken. 

(3)  At  the  meeting  at  which  conversion  Is 
voted  upon,  the  members  of  the  federal  asso- 
ciation shall  also  vote  upon  the  directors  who 
shall  be  the  directors  of  the  capital  stock  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  after  conversion 
takes  effect.  The  directors  shall  execute  and 
submit  to  the  supervisory  authority  3  copies 
of  the  application  to  convert  and  articles  of 
association  together  with  a  plan  of  conver- 
sion provided  for  la  this  act.  All  the  provi- 
sions regarding  property  and  other  rights 
contained  In  section  391  shall  apply.  In  re- 
verse order,  to  the  conversion  of  a  federal 
savings  and  loan  association  Into  a  capital 
stock  association  organized  under  this  act. 

Sec.  614.  The  conversion  of  a  state  mutual 
association  or  a  federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, both  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "mu- 
tual association".  Into  a  capital  stock  associ- 


ation shall  be  effected  In  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  conversion  adopted  by  the  members 
a>  provided  In  section*  611  or  613  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  plan  shall  provide  that: 

(a)  Each  account  holder  In  the  mutual  as- 
sociation shall  receive  a  withdrawable  ac- 
count In  the  capital  stock  association  equal 
In  amount  to  his  withdrawable  account  In 
the  mutual  association. 

(b)  The  named  record  date  for  determin- 
ing the  reepectlve  Interests  of  account  holders 
shall  be  that  last  fixed  and  published  annu- 
ally by  the  supervisory  authority. 

(c)  An  officer,  director  or  employee  of  the 
assocUtlon  and  his  aasocUtes  shaU  forego  any 
participation  In  the  Initial  dUtrlbutlon  of 
capital  stock  to  the  extent  that  he  increased 
his  account  by  more  than  $20,000.00  during 
the  6  months  preceding  the  record  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  815.  The  term  "as- 
sociate" of  a  person  means  parenU.  spouse, 
sisters,  brothers,  children  or  anyone  married 
to  1  of  the  foregoing  persons:  any  corporation 
of  which  the  person  la  an  officer,  director  or 
owner  of  more  than  10%  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities;  any  trust  of  which  such 
person  Is  a  trustee  or  substantial  beneficiary; 
and  any  partnership  of  which  such  person  is 
a  general  or  limited  partner. 

(d)  The  amount  of  stock  to  which  a  sav- 
ings account  holder  Is  entitled  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  his 
savings  with  the  association  on  the  record 
date  to  the  total  savings  of  the  association  on 
the  record  date,  as  applied  to  the  Initial  Is- 
suance of  capital  stock.  Each  savlnga  aocount- 
holder  as  of  the  record  date  aball  receive 
without  cost  capital  stock  and  scrip,  denot- 
ing fractional  stock  Interests  oX  less  than  1 
share,  representing  an  Interest  In  the  net 
worth  of  the  mutual  association  as  of  the 
record  date;  but  a  savings  account  holder 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  scrip  representing 
fractional  interests  of  less  than  1/6  share  of 
stock.  In  lieu  of  Issuing  scrip  denoting  frac- 
tional Interests  of  less  than  1/5  share  of 
capital  stock,  whole  shares  representing  the 
aggregate  of  all  interests  less  than  1/5  share 
shall  be  Issued  to  a  trustee  with  Instructions 
to  sell  the  aggregate  shares  and  distribute 
the  proceeds  pro  rata  to  the  savings  account- 
holders  entitled  thereto. 

(e)  If,  In  connection  with  the  conversion, 
a  sale  of  capital  stock  for  cash  wUl  occur, 
savings  accountholders  shall  have  a  pre- 
emptive right  to  purchase  such  capital  stock 
for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  14  days  from  the 
date  the  offer  to  sell  capital  stock  is  made. 

Sec.  515.  Annually  during  the  month  of 
January  a  Statewide  record  date  for  deter- 
mining the  respective  interests  of  account 
holders  shall  be  published  by  the  supervisory 
authority.  Such  date  shall  be  not  more  than 
18  months  prior  to  Its  publication. 

Sec.  616.  The  legal  and  federal  Insurance 
reserves  of  a  capital  stock  association  result- 
ing from  the  conversion  of  a  mutual  associa- 
tion shall  be  not  lees  than  6%  of  Its  savings 
deposits. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MEETINO  OP  THE  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL OF  THE  KENTUCKY  COAL 
MINE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  AT 
MOREHEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
MOREHEAD,  KY. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  advisory  council  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  met 
at  Morehead  State  University.  Tlie  coim- 
cil  received  a  report  prepared  by  Prof. 
David  Hylbert,  on  the  result  of  his  In- 
vestigations, made  this  summer,  of  east- 
em  Kentucky  coal  mines.  Professor  Hyl- 
bert's  report  analyzes  tlie  problems  of 
the    coal    industry,    both    underground 


and  surface-mining,  and  makes  impor- 
tant recommendations. 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Research  In- 
stitute was  established  by  small  coal  op- 
erators in  eastern  Kentucky  with 
Cloyd  McDowell  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  as 
chairman,  and  has  joined  forces  with 
Morehead  State  University  under  the 
able  leadership  of  President  Adron  Dor- 
an  to  establish  research  and  training 
programs  to  advance  the  technology  and 
working  standards  of  our  mines.  I  wish 
to  note  that  William  Halsey,  of  my 
office,  and  a  representative  of  Senator 
Cook's  office  attended  this  Important 
meeting. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Hylbert's  re- 
port, and  I  shall  study  his  analysis,  and 
recommendations  with  great  interest. 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  has  been  in  existence 
now  for  just  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it 
is  my  strong  belief  that  the  Congress 
needs  to  review  the  progress  as  well  as 
the  problems  rising  under  this  act,  and 
to  consider  amendments  to  make  the  act 
more  workable  as  well  as  effective  if  we 
are  to  advance  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  who  work  in  our  imderground 
mines,  stop  the  unnecessary  closing  of 
nongassy  mines,  and  the  resulted  shift 
to  strip  mining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
advisory  council,  together  with  Dr. 
Hylber'ts  report,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advisoby    Council.    Kentucky    Coal    Mink 

Research   Institute 

coal  industbt 

Mr.  E.  P.  Auxler.  Beth-Elkhorn  Corpora- 
tion, Jenkins.  Ky. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bradburj-,  Turner  Elkhorn 
Mining  Compuiiy,  Prestonaburg.  Ky..  41653. 

Mr.  Harry  Campbell,  President,  Big  Sandy- 
Elkhorn  Coal  Operators  Association.  Plke- 
vlile,  Ky.,  41501. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Carter,  The  Plttston  Company, 
Sione.  Ky. 

Mr.  Hershel  E.  ChUders,  Beth-Elkhorn  Cor- 
poration, Jenkins.  Ky. 

Mr.  U.  A.  Cobb,  Kentucky  Carbon  Cor- 
poration, Kanawua  Valley  Building,  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va. 

Mr.  George  E.  Evars,  Jr..  President,  Evans 
Industries  iNallonal  Steel),  Post  Ortice 
Drawer  53,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Haye3.  Attorney-at-Law.  Pres- 
tonsburg.  Ky. 

Mr.  Prank  Hclnzc.  Turner  Elkhom  Min- 
ing Company.  Drifi,  Ky. 

Mr.  Rol>ert  Holcomb.  Vice  President,  Pike 
County  Coal  Operators'  Association,  Plkcs- 
vUle.  Ky. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Kegan.  Betli-Elkhorn  Corpora- 
tion. Jenkins,  Ky. 

Mr.  Fred  Lulgart.  President.  Kentucky  Ccal 
Association.  Lexington.  Ky.,  40501. 

Mr.  Cloyd  McDowell,  President,  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association,  Harlun 
Ky.  40831. 

Mr.  Prank  C  Medftrts,  Executive  Secretary, 
Hazard  Coal  Operators'  Association.  Hazard. 
Ky..  41701. 

Mr.  Paul  Patton.  c/o  Kentucky  Elkhom 
Coal  Company.  Vlrgle.  Ky.,  41572. 

Mr.  John  Preece,  Cody.  Ky,,  41808. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Reed.  Treasurer.  Turner  ElkhorM 
Mining  Company,  Elkhom  &  Alma  Coals. 
Drift,  Ky.,  41619. 

Mr.  Norman  Tarborough,  Elastover  Mining 
Company.  Brookfilde.  Ky. 

Mr  Dave  Zcgeer.  Oenerai  Manager.  Beth- 
Elkhorn  Coal  Company.  Jenkins.  Ky..  41573. 
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Mr.  James  Chaplin.  Oeoeclenciee. 

Mr.  Alex  Conyers,  Business  Admlnletratlon. 

Dr.  Paul  Ford  Davis,  Academic  Affairs. 

Dr.  Adron  Doran,  President. 

Dr.  John  Duncan.  Oraduate  Programs. 

Dr.  Charles  Ward,  AppUed  Science  and 
Technology. 

Dr.  Robert  Hill.  Business  Administration. 

Ur   Ray  Hornback,  PubUc  Affairs 

Dr.  Thomas  Morrison,  Economics. 

Dr.  Morris  Nortleet.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Charles  Payne.  Physical  Sciences. 

Dr.  Rosooe  Playforth,  Social  Science. 

Dr.  James  Powell.  Education. 

Dr.  Madison  Pryor,  Biological  Sciences. 

Dr.  Norman  Roberts,  Industrial  Tech- 
i.ulagy. 

Dr.  Gene  Scholes,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  William  Simpson,  Sclencee  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Report  to  the  Kektuckt  Coal  Mnoi  Rk- 
SEABCH  Instttute:  Research  PosaiBiunTBa 
AND  Evaluation  or  Pboelems  in  Coal  Mnn 
Safett    Ktra    Tbainimg    in    Eastebn    Kzn- 

TUCKT 

(By  David  K.  Hylbert.  department  of  geo- 
sclences.  Morehead  State  University,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1971) 

dioest 
Purpoee  of  investigation 
This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  an 
investigation  conducted  for  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  in  eastern  Ken- 
lucky  aimed  at  evaluating  problems  In  coal 
mine  safety  and  training  and  reeearch  priori- 
lies. 

FindiTigt  and  conclusions 
The  I^Bderal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  while  Implemented  for  the  safety 
of  coal  Dolners.  has  caused  confusion  and  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  most  mine  operators  In 
eastern  Kentucky.  Accident  reports  Indicate 
that  fataUtles  have  Increased  since  passage 
of  the  act. 

Complaints  made  by  coal  operators  and 
miners  concerning  the  act  may  be  placed 
into  two  "categories" — thoee  common  to 
moat  mines  and  those  common  to  speciflc 
mines.  It  Is  concluded  that  these  "categories" 
of  complaints  reflect  the  diversity  of  condi- 
tions In  mines,  and  that  the  1869  act  is  too 
Inflexible  to  provide  maximum  safety  under 
a  wide  range  of  mining  conditions.  It  Is  re- 
commended that  Imxaediate  research  and 
testing  In  several  mines  might  offer  solutions 
to  some  of  the  immediate  problems  In  such 
areas  as  ventilation,  dust  con^trol.  and  haul- 
uge  design. 

Accidents  and  loes  of  production  may  be 
traced  in  part  to  deflclenciee  in  training  of 
cual  miners.  Many  miners  apparently  have 
low  educational  levels.  Miners  also  tend  to 
"drift"  from  mine  to  mine.  Abaenteelam  is 
high  at  some  mines  and  many  miners  show 
a  lack  of  concern  for  their  own  safety.  Per- 
haps certification  of  miners  by  the  state  Is 
desirable  to  Insure  that  every  miner  has  at 
least  some  training. 

An  extensive  study  of  present  miners  la 
recommended  to  guide  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  new  miners.  Educa- 
tional programs  might  also  include  the  prin- 
ciples of  economics  and  consider  also  the 
mluer  and  hU  family  In  terms  of  safety 
programs. 

The  1969  act  requires  mine  operators  to 
provide  a  program  of  training  and  retraining 
{or  employees  In  health,  safety  and  for  cer- 
tiflcation  In  oojaductlng  certain  tests  In  the 
mine  as  required  by  law.  A  major  problem  of 
these  trainli:i(  programs  U  that  of  reaofalng 
many  men  scattered  throughout  a  large  are*. 
It  Is  recommended  that: 

Programs  of  Instructor  training  be  Initiated 
to  reach  more  men. 


The  use  of  mobile  training  units  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  development  of  a  clearinghouse  for 
educational  material  pertaining  to  health  and 
safety  be  considered. 

With  the  complexities  of  modern  mining 
techniques  a  reexamination  of  training  meth- 
ods in  coal  mine  principles  Is  needed.  Acci- 
dent reports  show  that  most  mine  accidents 
could  have  been  avoided  and  that  careless- 
ness, disregard  for  or  ignorance  of  safety  rules 
or  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  do  a  par- 
ticular job  is  usually  the  cause.  Itie  present 
method  of  training  is  often  the  "learn  by 
doing"  method  where  unsafe  work  habits  are 
easUy  acquired. 

It  Is  concluded  that  every  miner  should 
receive  comprehensive  training  in  coal  mine 
principles  as  well  as  health  and  safety.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  goal  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  ihight: 

EietabllBh  extension  classes  dealing  with 
coal  mine  principles  near  coal  mine  com- 
munities. 

Consider  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
training  center  with  claasroom,  underground 
mine  surface  mock-up,  and  underground 
mine  facility  for  actual  experience  in  an 
essentially  non-producing  mine. 

Surface  mining  accounted  for  about  48  per- 
cent of  the  total  coal  production  m  Kentucky 
in  1970  and  has  increased  steadily  during 
1971.  There  has  t>een  much  public  criticism 
aimed  at  surface  mining,  but  many  responsi- 
ble coal  operators  argue  that  land-use  bene- 
fits may  be  derived  by  surface  mining 
methods. 

New  federal  and  state  regulations  present 
new  problems  to  be  considered  by  surface 
mine  operators,  both  as  to  health  and  safety 
practices  and  to  pollution  controls. 

It  Is  recommended  that: 

P»rograms  be  developed  for  the  training  of 
equipment  operators  with  provisions  for  cer- 
tlflcatlon  of  surface  mine  foremen. 

Consideration  be  given  to  the  future  use  of 
land  to  be  surface  mined. 

Research  be  considered  in  the  treatment  of 
mine  water. 

IMTROOUCnON 

This  rep>art  is  respectfully  suhmltted  to 
the  Kentucky  Goal  Mine  Research  Institute 
Advisory  Council.  It  summarises  the  reeiilts 
of  an  Investigation  of  mining  areas  of  east- 
ern Kentucky  conducted  by  the  writer.  David 
K.  Hylbert.  Assistant  Professor  of  Oeosclence, 
Morehead  State  Onlvenlty,  Morehead,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Purpose  of  investigation 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Research  In- 
stitute was  formally  organized  on  April  30, 
1971  at  a  meeting  at  Morehead  State  TTnl- 
verslty.  The  Institute  was  organized  aa  a 
response  to  the  many  problems  facing  the 
coal  mining  Industry  In  areas  of  health  and 
safety  for  miners  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
environmental  oontrol.  At  present,  the  In- 
stitute Is  composed  of  an  Advisory  Ooundl 
which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  coal 
mining  industry,  various  federal  and  state 
agenclee,  and  Morehead  State  University. 
Elected  oflloers  are:  Mr.  Cloyd  McDowSU, 
Chairman;  Dr.  Morris  Norlleet,  Vice  Obalr- 
man;  and  Mr.  Oeorge  Brans,  Secretary. 

As  originally  outlined,  the  purposes  of  the 
Kentucky  Ooal  Mining  Research  Instltirte 
were: 

(1)  To  Identify  speciflc  problems  In  the 
area  of  mining  health  and  safety  which  need 
immediate  research  attention. 

(3)  To  study  problems  that  would  requlr* 
a  longer  period  of  reeearch  and  devel<ym«nt 
to  bring  about  resulu  and  establish  priori- 
ties on  the  immediate  and  the  long  range 
problems  for  program  development  poaslblll- 
tlM. 

(3)  To  Identify  tba  •reaa  in  whlob  addi- 
tional trained  perBonnet  wUl  be  needed  by  the 
coal  mining  Industry  and  to  aaslBt  In  dorel- 


oplng  programs  to  provide  the  needed  trained 
personnel. 

(4)  To  Identify  progsams  of  au  edocattonal 
nature,  that  would  benefit  tbe  mining  In- 
dustry. 

(5)  To  establish  an  interdlaclpUnary  and 
Interagency  mpfsro»ab  to  puU  together  aU  of 
the  resouroae  wttbln  the  state  d  Kentucky 
to  focus  on  prablems  relatlnc  to  ooal  mine 
research. 

(6)  To  arrange  for  on-alte  laboratory  ex- 
periencea  for  reaeareher*  Involved  In  the 
Institute  and  place  at  their  dlepoeal  tlie  vari- 
ous pieces  of  equipment  and  other  reeearch 
information  whlcb  would  be  uaed  In^  ttils 
endeavor. 

As  a  preliminary  prooedure,  U  was  prt^waed 
by  the  In&utute  that  an  individual  aptsuX  the 
summer  montha  In  the  eastern  Kentucky 
area  In  order  to  sttidy  pToblenis  oonfrontlng 
the  coal  Industry  and  to  provide  Information 
relevant  to  the  develc^ment  of  short  and  long 
range  research  and  training  priorities.  This 
report  contains  the  results  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. 

Methods  of  investigation 

During  the  course  of  this  Investigation, 
from  June  1,  1971  through  August  15,  1071, 
underground  minee,  surface  mines  and  re- 
claimed  surface  mine  sites  were  studied  In 
order  to  famlltarize  the  writer  with  mlninf 
operations  and  problems  confronting  mine 
operators  and  miners.  Interviews  were  held 
with  ooal  mine  operators,  working  miners  and 
officials  of  state  and  federal  agencies.  Mining 
journals  and  other  literature  pertinent  to 
this  study  were  consulted.  The  Annual  Re- 
ports and  Bulletins  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Minee  and  Minerals,  anid  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Accident  Reports  were  espe- 
cially helpful  In  analyzing  production  and 
safety  conditions  lu  mines. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  report 
considers  only  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal 
industry,  but  that  many  of  the  conclusions 
nuy  be  applied  to  western  Kentucky  and 
other  areas  as  well,  especially  to  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  writer  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  conclusions  presented  In  this  report 
are  his  own  and  do  not  reflect  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Research 
Institute  or  Morehead  State  University. 
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federal     health     ANT)    SAPTTT     ACT    OF     leSS 

Major  provisions  of  the  act 
The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  (PubUc  Law  91-173)  repealed  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Act  of  1952.  The  purpose 
of  the  1069  act  as  declared  In  Section  a(g) 
Is: 

"...  It  is  the  purpoee  at  this  Aot  (1)  to 
eetabliab  interim  mandatory  health  and 
safety  standards  and  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dev^tiop  and 
promulgate  Improved  mandatory  health  or 
safety  standards  to  protect  the  bealth  and 
safet;  ot  the  Nation's  coal  miners;  (a)  to  re- 
quire that  each  operator  of  a  ooal  mine  and 
every  miner  In  such  mine  comply  with  such 
standards;  (3)  to  cooperate  with,  and  pro- 
vide assistance  to,  the  States  In  ttie  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  effective  State  ooa'. 
mine  health  and  eafety  pragnuas;  and  (4) 
to  improve  and  expand,  tn  ooopecation  with 
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the  Btat«a  and  the  coal  mlnliig  Industry, 
reseATch  and  development  and  training  pro- 
grams aimed  at  preventing  ooeJ  mine  •od- 
denu  and  oocupatlonaUy  eauaed  dlaeaeea  In 
the  Lnduatry." 

Major  proTlslODs  ot  the  act  Include  manda- 
tary health  aiKl  safety  etandarda  appUeable 
to  all  underground  coca  mlnea.  As  originally 
enacted,  Interim  safety  standavde  beoame 
effectlye  on  March  80.  1970  and  Interim 
health  standarda  on  June  80,  1070.  Howerer. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  Impowered 
to  promulgate  Improred  standards  aa  deemed 
adTlaable  baeed  on  research  deoiDnatrAtlons, 
experiments  and  such  other  Information  as 
nuiy  be  appropriate. 

Health  standard*  of  the  1969  aot 

Health  standards  of  the  act  include  the 
foUowlng  areas:  (1)  reaplnbl*  dust.  (3) 
duet  resulting  from  drUUng  rock,  (8)  noUe 
ezpoeure  levels,  and  (4)  provlelons  lor  medi- 
cal examinations. 

Safety  itandardi 

The  major  areas  of  coverage  provided  by 
the  act  relevant  to  safety  include:  (1)  roof 
support.  (3)  ventUatlon,  (3)  electrical  sys- 
tems and  equipment,  (4)  combustible  mate- 
rials and  rock  dusting,  (6)  blasting  and  ex- 
ploelons,  (6)  flpe  protection,  (7)  emergency 
shelters.  (8)  mine  communications  and  (B) 
hoisting  and  mantrlps. 

The  aot  requires  each  mine  operator  to 
submit  suitable  roof  control  and  ventilation 
plans  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  However,  electrical  requiremenU 
are  to  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  mines. 
Knforcement  of  the  act 

In  order  to  Insure  compliance  of  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards  provided 
by  the  act.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
U  charged  with  an  lnq>ectlon  program  de- 
signed to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  miners.  The  act  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
broad  authority  to  enforce  standards  and 
to  correct  unsafe  or  unhealthy  conditions. 
Mine  operators  who  are  found  In  violation 
may  be  Issued  violation  notices  or  have  pen- 
altlee  asseesed  against  them.  Goal  mine  op- 
erators are  also  required  by  the  act  to  con- 
duct certain  Inspections  and  to  provide  In- 
spection reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

CmCTS    OF    THS    nEOSXAI.    COAL    UUn    HXALTU 

AND    SATITT    ACT 

The  1969  act  has  undoubtedly  Improved 
working  conditions  for  miners  In  many  re- 
spects. Hiowever,  m&ny  people  associated  with 
the  ooal  Industry  In  eaetern  Kentucky  have 
charged  that  the  aot  has  actually  created 
hazards. 

According  to  rtgures  from  the  1970  Annual 
Report  of  the  Kentucky  Mines  and  Minerals. 
3.274. IOC  tone  of  ooal  were  produced  In  Ken- 
tucky per  fatal  accident  lu  1969  compared  to 
1.407,969  tons  per  fatal  aocldent  in  1970  A 
total  of  33  men  were  killed  In  Kentucky  ooal 
mines  In  1969  compared  to  80  in  1970,  and  26 
fatalltlee  have  occurred  through  June.  1971. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Increase  In 
mine  accidents  has  reaulted  beoauee  the  ooal 
Industry  has  been  much  more  active  since 
the  1969  aot  with  more  man  hours  of  expo- 
sure. However.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
such  an  Improved  safety  aot  would  reeult  la 
a  slgolflcant  reduction  In  accidents  even 
with  increased  acUvlty  in  the  mines  During 
the  course  of  this  Investigation,  interviews 
with  management  personnel  atid  miners  dur- 
ing vlslU  into  underground  mines  disclosed 
nsany  oomplalnts  concerning  the  1060  act.  It 
was  fovmd  that  some  oosnplalnts  were  com- 
mon to  praotloally  all  mlnee  visited,  whereas 
some  oomplalnts  were  voloed  at  only  certain 
"categories'*  of  mines. 

COUPLAIMTB    COMMON    TO    MOST    MINIS 

Th0  gaeep  eUitlfUfation 

Prior   to   the  enactment   of   the   Federal 

Health  and  Safety  Act  of  lOM,  the  Buz«au 

of  Mines  recognised  a  twofold  claaslfleatlon 

of  mlnea  based  on  the  presence  of  methane — 


gassy  and  nongassy.  The  gassy  mine  was  one 
In  which  testa  with  a  flame  safety  lamp 
showed  the  prssenoe  of  methane,  a  gas  Igni- 
tion had  oocurred,  or  an  alraample  taken  one 
foot  from  the  face,  rib  and  roof  inxUoated 
msthane  gas  In  quantity  greater  than  0.2S 
of  1  percent.  Conversely,  a  nongassy  mine 
wiw  one  where  gas  had  not  been  detected  by 
a  flame  eafety  lamp,  no  gas  lgnltl<Ki  had  oo- 
curred, or  where  gas  had  not  been  found  In 
quantity  greater  than  0.afi  of  1  percent  in 
an  alrsample  taken  one  foot  from  the  face, 
rtt>  and  proof. 

Testimony  given  by  several  leading  au- 
thorities In  the  coal  mining  industry  In 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  before  the  U.B.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1069  argued  agatnat  the  abollshni«nt 
of  the  distinction  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1960, 
about  6  percent  of  the  mlJies  in  Kentucky 
were  olaaaed  as  gassy  and  that  If  all  mines 
were  to  be  classed  as  gassy  the  cost  of  con- 
verting nonpermlSBlble  eqxilpment  to  per- 
missible as  required  In  gaaey  mines  would 
cause  the  closing  of  many  small  mines.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  mlus  explosions 
can  be  traced  to  human  carelessness,  snM>k- 
Ing,  or  improper  procedures  in  blasting  and 
not  to  gassy  conditions  In  a  mine  properly 
classed  as  nongassy. 

Howev«r.  the  advice  of  such  teetlmony 
was  not  followed  and  provisions  In  the  1960 
act  iMiw  force  all  nUnes  to  operate  as  if  they 
are  in  fact  gassy. 

In  tibe  oourse  of  this  tnveetlgatlon,  prac- 
tically everyone  Interviewed  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, Including  ooal  operators,  working 
miners,  and  some  federal  and  state  personnel 
were  personally  ofqxMed  to  cliksslfylog  all 
mlnee  as  gassy.  In  fact,  this  single  part  of  the 
1969  act  Is  prateeted  more  than  any  other. 

More  Important  than  pertponal  opinion, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  prohibitive  ooet 
of  converting  nonpermlsslble  equipment  to 
permissible  or  to  replace  nonperml.sslble 
equipment  has  caused  many  smaller  mines  to 
close  as  was  predicted.  Pike  County,  which 
Is  the  leading  prxxtuoer  of  underground  ooal 
In  Kentucky,  had  approximately  616  under- 
ground mines  operating  In  1070  according 
to  official  eetlmates.  At  preeent,  Pike  County 
tias  only  about  376  mines  operating  with 
niore  predicted  to  close.  This  trend  is  pree- 
ent in  other  ooimtles  in  eastern  Kentucky  as 
well.  In  addition  to  the  prohibitive  ooet  of 
permissible  equipment,  other  factors  have 
oonUlbuted  to  the  cloelng  of  email  mines. 
Many  of  these  mines  were  In  existence  before 
enacUnent  of  the  1909  act  and  were  developed 
and  engineered  In  such  a  way  that  oompU- 
ance  with  new  requirements  Is  cHich  more 
diincult  and  costly  than  for  a  new  mine.  Also. 
Doany  email  mines  have  iK>t  developed  the 
management  capability  to  oope  with  the 
complexities  and  bookkeeping  involved  In 
oon^lylng  with  the  1960  act.  The  cloelng 
of  small  mines  Is  also  making  an  economic 
impact  on  communities  where  ooal  is  the 
major  local  Industry. 

Mlns  explosions  and  ignltloiu  have  con- 
tinued to  occur  In  Kentucky  as  was  predicted. 
However,  these  have  been  caused  by  ccaelees- 
neae,  Ignorance  of  or  the  disregard  for  safety 
regulations  In  existence  prior  to  the  1966 
act  and  not  by  gassy  conditions.  An  example 
Is  the  mine  disaster  of  December  30.  1970 
at  the  Flnley  Ooal  Company.  IiesHe  County. 
Kentucky  wtiere  38  men  lost  their  lives.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  this  mine  explosion 
obviously  resulted  from  the  xise  of  explo- 
sives which  were  not  legal  for  underground 
use. 

Multiple  protection  for  belt  lines 

In  addition  to  fireproof  conveyor  belts,  the 
requtrement  that  such  belts  bs  further  pro- 
tected by  deluge-type  water  spray  systems  Is 
a  comokon  complaint,  largely  because  of  the 
needless  added  cost  Involved. 


Foreman's  duties 


Many  oomplalnte  center  around  the  addl- 
tlonaJ  duties  for  whidx  the  mine  foreman  is 
responsible  under  the  new  act.  These  duties 
involve  extensive  record  keeping,  testing  for 
methane,  roof  conditions,  dust  oontrol,  etc. 
Many  foremen  maintain  that  they  cannot 
ounduct  these  duties  and  direct  tbelr  men 
at  the  same  time. 

Penalties 

Ttie  major  complaint  concerning  penal- 
ties assessed  by  the  Bureau  for  noncompli- 
ance Is  that  priorities  have  not  been  well  ss- 
tabllahed  which  results  In  confusion  for  the 
coal  operator.  Operators  complain  about  ex- 
ceesive  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
standards  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
safety. 

Decrease  in  productivity 

Most  mine  operators  indicate  that  pro- 
ductivity has  decreased  about  30%  to  36% 
because  of  the  1960  act.  Coupled  with  this 
complaint  is  that  many  miners  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  compllanoe  that  too  little  re- 
gard Is  given  for  safety  practices. 

Aeoordkeeping 

Records  required  by  the  1969  act  are  so 
time  consuming  to  maintain  that  supervi- 
sory personnel  at  all  levels  are  hard  pressed 
to  keep  up  with  thena. 

Required  equipment  changes 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  by 
coal  operators  conoerning  costly  equipment 
ch&ngee,  especially  electrical,  that  they  have 
been  instructed  to  make  by  Bureau  Inspec- 
tors, only  to  have  inspectors  Inform  them 
at  a  later  date  that  the  same  changes  m.uat 
be  altered  again. 

Supervisory  personnel 

Most  coal  operators  have  indicated  a  need 
fur  the  training  of  supervisors  in  mines.  The 
shortages  of  qualified  supervisors  appears  to 
be  caused  at  leasrt  partly  by  (1)  the  reluc- 
tance of  men  to  assume  the  addsd  req>on- 
slblUty  of  a  supervisory  position,  especially 
the  added  resr>onslbilltlea  Imposed  by  the 
1969  act  and  (2)  the  loss  of  supervisors  from 
mines  because  of  recent  recruitment  drives 
for  mine  inspectors. 

COMPLAINTS    COMMON    TO    BPECITIC    MINIS 

Many  complaints  concerning  provisions  In 
the  1966  act  vary  from  one  mine  to  another. 
Some  of  these  are  discussed  below: 

Ventilation 

The  act  provides  that  a  minimum  of  8,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air  shall  reach  racb 
working  face  and  that  9,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  shall  reach  the  last  open  croescut  In 
any  pair  or  set  of  rooms.  For  most  mines  In 
eastern  Kentucky  this  represents  an  in- 
creased amount  of  air  and  is  designed  to  help 
eliminate  the  danger  of  gas  aocumulatlon 
and  oxygen  deficiency,  and  provide  adequate 
dust  control.  Complaints  conoerning  In- 
creased ventilation  Inidude: 

(1)  There  is  little  If  any  danger  of  gas 
accumulation  In  a  mine  prevloualy  classed  as 
nongassy  so  Increased  ventilation  U  not 
necessary  for  gas  oontrol. 

(2)  Large  quantities  of  air  tend  to  create 
a  dusty  condition  and  cause  float  dust  to  be 
carried  great  distances  along  travel  ways. 

(3)  Too  much  vehtllatlon  creates  a  serious 
haaard  by  bringing  in  large  amounts  of 
humid  air  during  the  summer  which  causes 
wet.  unstable  roof  conditions  along  travel- 
ways.  However,  during  the  winter,  large 
amounts  of  dry  air  Inorsassa  the  dust  prob- 
lem by  drying  the  mine.  In  addition,  several 
mines  reported  fieeulng  conditions  extend- 
ing long  distances  Into  travelways  and  low 
temparatures  at  the  working  face. 

(4)  The  Installation  of  ^sck  curtains  has 
caused  an  inxsrease  In  haulage  accidents. 
These  curtains  ars  used  for  the  oontrol  of 
ventUatlon  in  mines  and  must  be  hung 
across  trarelwayi  used  by  shuttle  oaia.  Sev- 
eral  fatalities   have  resulted   ttoaa.  shuttle 
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cars  ninnlng  through   check  curtains  and 
colliding  with  an  obstruction  In  the  roadway 

or  the  nb. 

Water  sprays 

Water  sprays  on  the  working  face  are 
beneficial  for  dust  control.  However,  some 
miners  complain  that  to  much  water  makes 
working  conditions  very  unpleasant,  espe- 
cially if  the  mine  temperatures  are  low. 
Trailing  cable  splices 

Many  coal  operators  believe  that  the  re- 
quirement permitting  only  one  tenxporary 
cable  splice  in  24  hours  adds  nothing  to 
safety  and  Is  unreaaonable.  However,  other 
operators  beUeve  that  this  requlr«anent  U 
beiieflcial  in  that  they  now  tend  to  take 
Detter  care  of  their  cablee. 

licit  haulage  and  power  connection  units 

Several  mine  operators  pointed  out  that 
the  reqxiirement  that  conveyor  haulage  en- 
tries and  power  connection  units  be  on 
intake  air  would  carry  smoke  and  fumes  of  a 
fire  originating  on  a  belt  or  power  unit  to 
the  working  face.  Others  maintained  that 
this  would  not  be  a  problem  if  a  sejjarate 
entry  for  Intake  air  Is  provided.  This  ta 
reasonable,  but  It  U  not  a  solution  for  mines 
where  such  separate  entries  are  not  prac- 
tical or  for  very  small  mines. 
Conclusions 

After  visiting  mines  of  various  sizes  oper- 
.itlag  In  several  different  seams  of  coal  It 
soon  becomes  obvious  that  problems  related 
to  one  mine  may  not  apply  to  other  mines, 
even  In  the  immediate  area.  Such  diverse 
facwrs  as  ooal  height,  top  and  bottom  condi- 
tions, the  presence  or  absence  of  water,  and 
type  of  mining  method  used  present  ludlvld- 
ual  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  In  the 
bdfest  possible  manner.  It  is  felt  that  many 
complaints,  especially  ihoee  that  vary  from 
one  mine  to  another,  are  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  1968  act  is  too  Inflexible  In  con- 
sideration of  dlflerences  in  mining  conditions. 
Fur  example,  in  mines  operating  in  low  coal. 
complaints  about  requirements  of  too  much 
veatllation  and  water  sprays  at  the  working 
face  causing  wet  conditions  are  common, 
whereas  operators  mining  high  ooal  do  not 
te:id  to  have  these  complaints.  This  Is  un- 
dersUudable  if  the  miner  must  crawl  rather 
t.ian  walk. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  mine  should 
be  operated  under  a  different  set  of  regxila- 
tlons.  However,  there  Is  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility that  hazards  may  be  introduced  If  all 
mines  must  operate  strictly  under  the  same 
reiTvilatlons. 

Recommendations 

Rpcommendatlons  concerning  complaints 
voiced  by  mine  operators  and  others  are  not 
d<-slfi:ned  to  circumvent  the  1969  act.  but 
to  a.«ure  that  the  ultimate  in  safety  might 
be  achieved  for  every  miner.  The  only  means 
by  which  this  objective  can  be  accomplished 
Is  through  research  and  testing  In  mines  In 
the  Immediate  area. 

POS.SIBLX    RXSEARCH    IN    VNTEKCKOtrND    MINX8 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  health  and 
.-Kifety  of  miners  If  the  following  studies  were 
cunducted: 

f  I )  Ventilation  requirements,  rock  dusting 
and  water  sprays  on  equipment  are  basically 
designed  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  gas  Ignl- 
iloiis.  coal  dust  explosions,  and  resplrable 
coal  dust.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  consider 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
In  conducting  detailed  studies  at  several 
mines  In  the  area,  each  operating  under  dif- 
ferent conditions.  In  order  to  determine  what 
procedures  may  best  be  prescribed.  These 
tests  would  perhaps  invtrfve  detailed  dust 
simpllni?,  various  methods  of  dust  abate- 
ment, ventilation  considerations  and  such 
other  tests  that  might  offer  a  solution  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  now  exist. 

It  is  felt  that  these  studies  should  be  Im- 
plemented immediately  because  any  unsafe 


practices  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(2)  Before  requiring  mine  c^>erators  to 
make  costly  changes  in  mine  equipment  de- 
sign or  opsration  before  the  effects  of  such 
changes  are  fully  determined  In  regard  to 
health  ad  safety.  It  would  seem  ^proprlate 
that  such  equipment  be  thoroughly  tested 
to  Insure  that  such  equipment  changes  will 
safely  perform  the  desired  function  for 
which  It  was  Intended.  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  Kentucky  Ooal  Mine  Research  Institute 
might  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  make  available  such  testing  at  local 
mines. 

(3)  A  continuing  research  project  that 
might  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry would  be  an  analysis  of  safety  fea- 
tures on  mine  machinery  designed  by  ooal 
companies  or  IndU'lduals.  Reference  here  Is 
made  to  innovations  that  increase  safety  on 
machines,  but  are  not  to  be  patented.  Sev- 
eral safety  features  added  to  mine  machinery 
were  observed  during  this  Investigation,  some 
of  which  were  not  costly  and  could  be  added 
by  even  small  mines  if  desired.  The  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  would  be  in 
a  favorable  position  to  distribute  these  Ideas. 

(4)  Addition  Research— There  are  many 
research  posslbimics  related  to  underground 
mines.  However,  based  on  visits  into  under- 
ground coal  mines,  the  writer  believes  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  Immediate  research  In 
the  following  areas: 

(a)  Roof  Control — The  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals  Annual  Report 
Jor  1970  Indicated  that,  from  1961  through 
1971.  about  52  percent  of  mine  fatalities  In 
Kentucky  coal  mines  resulted  from  the  fall 
of  roof,  rib  and  coal.  Further,  about  42  per- 
cent of  these  falls  occurred  at  the  working 
face. 

It  was  evident  from  accident  reports,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  number  of  fatalities  from 
root  falls  resulted  from  unsafe  work  prac- 
tices. It  would  seem  that  training  programs 
outlined  In  this  report  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  helping  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  actual  prevention  of  roof 
falls. 

(b)  Research  in  Mine  Ventilation — The 
design  of  ventilation  systems  Is  apparently 
much  needed  because  of  changes  brought 
about  by  the  1969  act.  Perhaps  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  auxiliary  fans  would 
help  in  this  area.  Research  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  line  practices  and  check  cur- 
tains Is  appareiiUy  much  needed. 

(c)  Underground  Haulage  and  Material 
Transport — Haulage  aocldeute  are  second 
only  to  roof  falls  in  Kentucky  coal  mines. 
The  1989  act  has  complicated  underground 
haulage  design  because  of  ventilation  re- 
quirements and  research  in  this  area  Is 
needed. 

(d)  Mine  niunalnatlon — Several  mines  vis- 
ited by  the  writer  were  much  better  Illumi- 
nated at  such  critical  areas  as  the  working 
face  and  loading  points.  Several  coal  oper- 
ators, however,  indicated  that  low  coal  con- 
ditions made  portable  lighting  dlflJcult.  espe- 
cially at  the  working  face.  Research  In  devU- 
ing  acceptable  methods  of  providing  adequate 
Illumination  under  a  variety  of  mining  con- 
ditions that  will  not  unduly  hamper  coal 
production  is  reconomended. 

APPASKNT       DmCIKNCISS        IN        TRAININO        AND 
ATTTniDIS     OF     MINEXS 

During  this  Investigation  many  mine  op- 
erators appeared  to  employ  well  qualified 
miners.  However,  interviews  with  manage- 
ment personnel  in  some  mining  areas  of  east- 
em  Kentucky  disclosed  that  the  education 
level  of  miners  is  often  quite  low.  Many  men 
working  In  tibe  mines  apparently  have  6th 
to  Btto  grade  educations  or  lees.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  many  miners  are  "drifters"  and 
work  only  a  short  time  at  a  particular  mine 
before  moving  to  another  mine.  Belated  to 
this  problem  Is  the  relatively  high  absen- 
teeism found  In  many  mines.  It  Is  fairly  com- 


mon for  some  employees  to  consistently  miss 
one  or  more  days  a  week.  The  great  danger 
when  this  occurs  is  that  another  man  must 
substitute  for  him  who  may  not  have  enough 
experience  to  do  that  particular  Job  safely. 
There  apparently  exists  an  important  un- 
derlying problem  commonly  expressed  by 
management  personnel  ttiat  it  Is  difficult  to 
define.  It  Involves  the  disinterest  shown  by 
many  miners  for  basic  economics  and  the 
Important  role  they  play  In  the  production 
of  coal.  Disinterest  is  also  shown  in  concern 
for  their  own  safety  and  well  being.  Safety 
classes  and  chest  X-ray  programs  offered  by 
employers,  for  example,  are  often  avoided. 

Conclusions 
It  should  be  stated  that  not  all  miners 
in  the  eastern  Kentucky  area  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  those  described  above.  However,  a 
significant  number  do  and  these  attitudes 
must  bo  considered  in  any  proposed  educa- 
tional programs. 

Becommendations 

If  possible,  young  men  who  do  not  possess 
an  adequate  education  should  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  education  before  entering 
the  mining  industry.  With  the  increased  com- 
plexities Of  modem  mining,  working  miners 
need  a  higher  education  level  than  that  of 
many  present  miners. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  consider  the 
possibility  of  some  kind  of  miner  certinc»- 
tlon  within  the  state.  Some  states.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  for  example,  provide 
apprentice  programs  by  law  whereby  appren- 
tice miners  work  under  certified  miners  until 
they  qualify  for  certification  themselves.  This 
appro<M;h  insures  that  the  new  miner,  at 
least,  begins  work  in  the  mines  under  quali- 
fied personnel.  Perhaps  training  programs 
considered  by  the  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Re- 
search Institute  would  Include  provisions  for 
certification  upon  completion. 

With  the  development  of  programs  involv-  ' 
Ing  the  training  of  new  coal  mine  personnel, 
an  extensive  study  of  present  miners  is  rec- 
ommended. Tills  study  would  be  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  miner  and  would  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  include  educational  level 
attained  and  other  background  Information, 
basic  attitudes  and  opinions  the  miner  might 
have  toward  training  he  has  received.  TTils 
toformatlon  might  be  obtained  from  the 
greatest  niunber  of  men  by  using  question- 
naires and  interviews,  perhaps  supplemented 
by  Information  from  company  flies. 

A  study  of  this  kind  should  be  very  com- 
prehensive and  include  large  numbers  of  men 
because  conditions  appear  to  differ  greatly 
from  one  mining  locality  to  another. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  training 
programs  for  new  miners  should  perhaps  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  other  t<q}lcs  in 
addition  to  mining  principles  and  safety.  For 
example,  the  basic  principles  of  economics 
and  the  miners  role  in  the  ooal  industry  may 
be  desirable.  Although  perhaps  extending  be- 
yond the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute,  oonslderatlon 
of  the  miner  and  his  family  may  have  merit. 
Presently,  saferty  programs  In  the  form  of 
spot  television  announcements  are  In  use  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia.  They  reoogniae  that  the  family 
may  cause  the  miner  to  consider  his  safety. 
The  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Raaearch  Institute 
might  apply  the  same  reasoning  in  programs 
aimed  at  helping  the  miner  raise  his  stand- 
tutl  of  living. 
TBAiNnra  or  MiKBas  in  hxslth  jind  sArrrt 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  requires  that  coal  mine  operators 
must  make  available  a  suitable  program  of 
first  aid  training  and  rstralnlnig  for  em- 
ployees. Also.  ev«-y  coal  mine  operator  must 
provide  a  program  of  training  and  retraining 
of  tx>th  qualified  and  oertlOed  parsons  to  con- 
duet  tests  in  the  mine  related  to  health  and 
safety.  These  Include  tests  for  oxygen  de- 
ficiency, methane  and  Sklr  flow. 
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Tb«ra«l  iM-ol>I«mlnooftlmUM4nanlncMMl 
rvttmlnlog  in  KMitaciky  !•  tta*t  at  reaching 
many  man  wbo  are  acattaciMl  tlirauchoat  a 
i«latlv«l7  large  ana.  In  1970,  tlM  Kcntoeky 
D«p«nmaak  of  ICnM  and  lUnaraU  reported 
that  approKtmately  38,000  max  were  em- 
ployed in  the  state  in  mminc  aotlTttlee.  A* 
DiMay  aa  75  peccant  of  theae  men  were  em- 
ployed in  ■nail,  indapendeot  mlnae  wbloli 
makee  Um  taefc  at  tralnlnc  and  retralnUic 
very  dUBoult. 

In  order  to  oombat  tbla  proMem  tbe  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mlnea  and  MlnenUe  haa 
expanded  tte  program  of  training  and  mine 
eduowttonal  inetrtiotlon  In  addltton  to  Ita  In- 
■pectlon  duUee.  Alao.  aomre  of  the  larger  ooal 
oompanlea  In  Kentucky  have  developed  ex- 
cellent health  and  safety  prognuna.  Many  of 
them  have  elaaaroome  and  xitUlae  their  own 
•tail  ae  Inatruotora.  It  should  alao  be  noted 
tf^^^  aome  at  tbecn  eenlit  In  health  and  atf c^ 
training  for  miners  who  are  not  employed  9X 
that  mine,  but  as  a  aerrlce  to  the  area. 

The  Bureau  oT  Ifflnee.  While  not  engaged  In 
the  training  of  working  miners  In  principles 
ctf  health  and  safety  dlrecUy,  has  formulated 
plans  to  provide  training  programs  for  the 
training  of  instructors  from  the  industry 
and  to  develop  educational  material  to  be 
rented,  loaned  or  sold  (depending  on  type 
of  m&terlal)  to  the  operator. 
OoneUuiont 

The  Bureau  of  Mlnee  has  stressed  that 
their  Inspectors  have  too  heavy  a  load  in 
regular  inspection  duties  to  carry  on  health 
and  safety  Instruction  as  well.  Also,  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Mlnea  and  Min- 
erals does  not  have  an  adequate  staff  or  fa- 
culties to  provide  health  and  safety  training 
as  rapidly  as  neceaeary  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  1»«9  act,  even  with  the  development 
of  its  expanded  training  program. 
Recommendationa 

one  of  the  major  problems  involved  In 
training  programs,  especially  thoee  that  (1) 
require  only  a  thort  time  to  complete  but 
mu.st  reach  every  miner  and  (8)  must  be  re- 
peated or  updated  as  required  by  law  or  as 
technology  develope  Is  that  of  making  these 
programs  available  to  the  miner.  The  larger 
mines  usually  have  classroom  facilities,  but 
the  major  problem  Involves  the  smaller 
mines.  These  mines  may  make  use  of  space 
available  In  local  Bchoola  or  other  huldlnga 
for  classes,  or  conduct  classes  in  makeshift 
places  at  the  mine.  For  the  benefit  of  theae 
smaller  mJnee  the  poasiblUty  of  the  use  of 
mobile  training  units  Is  recommended.  Sue* 
units  are  presently  in  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnea  in  mining  areas  In  Virginia  and  are 
commonly  used  In  other  industrlee  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Theee  units  are  highly  recom- 
mended for  use  in  Kentucky  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1)  They  would  provide  a  self-contained 
unit  which  could  be  designed  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  audio-visual  aids  and  demon- 
rtratlon  materials. 

(3)  Instructors  would  not  have  to  Im- 
provise m  makaablft  classrooms. 

(8)  Scheduling  wotild  be  slmpUfled  and 
more  mmers  could  be  reached  because  the 
unite  would  be  located  at  or  near  one  cr 
perhaps  several  mlnee. 

(4)  The  use  of  this  type  at  unit  would 
enable  ooal  operators  to  schedule  training 
and  retraining  prognuns  for  their  employees 
as  required  by  law. 

It  is  recommended  that  theee  training 
unite  would  perhaps  coincide  vary  weU  with 
the  Kentucky  Department  at  Mlnea  and  Min- 
erals preeent  training  program  and  perhaps 
could  be  scheduled  by  the  state. 

Otktr  racommcntfaflofu 
Other  recommendations  concerning  health 
and  safety  Include: 

(I)  Tbe  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Besearch  In- 
stitute might,  through  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  and  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee,  develop 
an   extensive    ItMtructor    training    program. 


Both  of  theee  agencies  employ  instructors 
who  could  be  used  by  the  Kentucky  Coal 
Mine  Beeearch  Institute  to  train  Instructors 
for  the  mdustry.  One  of  tbe  great  needs  Is 
the  training  of  certified  personnel  and  more 
instructors  would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

(3)  The  Kentucky  Ooal  Mine  Reeearch  In- 
stitute would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
serve  as  a  clearlngbouae  for  educational  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  health  and  safety  in  the 
mlnee.  This  would  Include  such  material 
as  Is  presently  available  or  might  be  de- 
veloped and  offered  for  use  or  sale  by  vari- 
ous private  ooncema,  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, educatlotuU  Institutions,  the  ooal  In- 
dustry or  the  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Reeearch 
Institute.  The  Institute  would  also  be  in  a 
position  to  analyse,  or  to  provide  data  from 
the  Industry  for  analysis  as  to  the  eSectlve- 
nees  of  new  or  existing  educational  mate- 
rial and/or  programs. 

r%KnmiQ  or  minxxs  in  coal  minks 
PTinciple$    and  safety 

Underground  coal  mining  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  occupation  and 
much  adverse  publlo  opinion  has  resulted 
from  mliM  accidents  and  disasters,  some  of 
which  have  taken  scores  of  lives.  It  Is  not 
to  be  denied  that  underground  coal  mining 
puts  men  In  a  "hostile  environment"  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  protect  them. 
During  the  course  of  this  investigation  ser- 
eral  facts  have  become  evident  concerning 
the  working  conditions  and  training  of 
miners : 

( 1 )  Outcries  against  coal  mine  operators  as 
being  heartless,  absentee  owners  who  con- 
sider the  miner  as  an  expendable  Item  does 
not  appear  to  hold  true  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
The  larger  companies  usually  conduct  the 
most  extensive  training  and  safety  programs, 
while  in  the  majority  of  smaller  mines  the 
owner  Is  likely  to  work  underground  with 
hlB  men. 

(2)  If  the  safety  records  of  coal  corapanlee 
are  studied,  it  is  found  that  some  companlea 
have  a  much  better  record  than  comparable 
Industries.  The  best  safety  records  appear 
to  be  at  those  companies  where  extensive 
safety  and  Job  analysis  programs  are  con- 
ducted. 

(3)  Accidents  are  largely  caused  by  care- 
lessness, disregard  for  or  Ignorance  of  safely 
rules  or  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
a  particular  Job.  Accidents  may  be  caused. 
for  example,  when  a  machine  operator  Is 
absent  and  a  man  Inexperienced  in  that  Job 
mu.st  take  his  place  during  a  particular  shift. 

(4)  With  modem  mining  techniques,  the 
miner  of  today  needs  to  be  much  better 
trained,  not  only  in  mining  techniques  and 
safety,  but  also  In  regard  to  mining  regu- 
laUons  now  In  effect.  Many  miners  regard 
many  regulations  as  foolish  and  do  not  take 
them  seriously. 

(5)  One  of  the  major  problems  involved 
la  training  miners  is  to  determine  when 
and  how  such  training  is  to  be  given.  Most 
ooal  operators  feel  that  It  Is  the  miners  re- 
sponsibility to  volunteer  some  time  before 
or  after  hU  shift  to  attend  classes.  However, 
miners  are  usually  not  receptive  to  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Preaent  method  o/  coal  mine  training 
In  order  to  consider  Improvements  in  the 
traln(lng  of  coal  miners,  it  is  well  to  evalu- 
ate present  training  methods.  Traditionally, 
a  new  man  might  begin  work  In  a  small  mine 
and  learn  to  operate  a  particular  piece  of 
machinery  under  limited  supervision  by  a 
oo-worker  before  he  is  "on  his  own."  He  may 
remain  at  a  smaUer  mine  and  receive  some 
safety  training  through  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment  of  Mines  and  Minerals  instruction 
program,  or  he  may  later  be  hired  by  a 
larger  company  and  receive  additional  train- 
ing by  that  company.  This  U  baslcaUy  the 
'learn  by  doing"  method  and  under  ideal 
oondltloos  with  qualified  eo-worken  the  r»- 
siUts  would  perhape  be  adequate  to  soma 


extent.  However,  If  a  man  Is  instructed  In 
tbe  use  of  a  machine  by  a  man  who  has  un. 
safe  work  habits,  these  habits  are  likely  to 
be  acquired  by  tbe  trainee.  Even  with  later 
training  theee  unsafe  habits  tend  to  be  con- 
tinued. Several  ooal  operators  have  indi- 
cated that  they  would  rather  hire  and  train 
a  new  man  with  no  coal  mining  experience 
than  one  who  had  learned  by  dubious  math- 
ods. 

The  point  to  emphasize  In  outlining  the 
method  of  training  of  a  new  miner  Is  that, 
In  the  majority  of  oases,  training  in  coal 
mine  principles  and  safety  takes  place  after 
a  new  miner  begins  work  in  a  i>roduclng 
mine.  Without  constant  supervision  in  an 
underground  mine  one  mistake  might  cost 
not  only  the  life  of  the  Inexperienced  miner 
but  also  tbe  lives  of  those  around  him. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  men  will  con. 
ttnue  to  be  injured  and  klUed  In  mines  if 
they  are  not  adequately  trained  in  mining 
principles  before  they  enter  a  producing 
mine. 

CondvMon* 

Due  to  the  tremendous  projected  increase 
in  the  production  of  coal  In  Kentucky  and 
the  Nation  and  because  of  the  proven  ef- 
fectiveness of  extensive  health  and  safety 
training  of  new  personnel  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  where  it  Is  practiced,  It  Is  be- 
lieved necessary  to  consider  such  training 
for  all  miners. 

Recommendation* 
In  order  to  establish  an  adequate  train- 
ing program  aimed  at  new  miners  and  to 
perhaps  aid  in  the  retraining  of  experienced 
miners  It  is  recommended  that  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  con. 
alder  the  following: 

(A)  In  order  to  provide  initial  classroom 
training,  extension  classes  might  be  estab- 
lished dealing  with  general  coal  mining  prin- 
ciples near  coal  mine  communities.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  Initial  programs  might  be 
patterned  after  those  in  effect  In  other  looal- 
itlee.  West  Virginia  University,  for  example, 
has  had  experience  In  conducting  extension 
clannes  of  this  nature.  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity and  other  institutions  would  be  In 
an  excellent  position  to  offer  guidance  and 
classroom  materlais.  Cooperation  with  the 
coal  mining  Industry  and  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Mlnea  and  Minerals  would  be 
neceesary  to  secure  instructors.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  Initial  programs,  the  Kentucky 
Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  might  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  regional  training  cen- 
ter for  permanent  classroom  facilities. 

(B)  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction, 
new  miners  need  practical  experience.  The 
Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Heaearch  InsUtute 
would  be  in  a  position  to  work  toward  devis- 
ing elaborate  methods  permitting  trainees 
to  learn  various  mining  techniques  under 
controlled  conditions.  Some  possible  train- 
ing aids  to  be  considered  include: 

( 1 )  Underground  mine  surface  mock-up.  A 
simulated  underground  mine  built  on  tbe 
surface  would  provide  a  safe,  but  realistic 
means  of  teaching  and  learning  mining  tech- 
niques. It  is  well  to  note  that  Pennsylvania 
Is  presently  considering  the  use  of  simtUated 
mines  In  training  programs. 

One  Individual  In  the  mining  industry  pro- 
posed that  a  possible  reeearch  project  would 
be  to  design  and  conatruct  mock-ups  of  vari- 
ous mining  machines  that  could  simulate 
actual  conditions  In  the  mine.  These  types 
of  machines  are  now  used  In  pilot  training 
programn  and  driver  education  programs  with 
apparent  sucoess.  With  the  developmant  of 
theee  machines  actual  conditions  could  be 
simulated,  perhaps  on  a  screen,  as  wall  as 
potential  dangers  which  the  student  would 
have  to  deal  with. 

(0)  As  a  naoeasary  part  of  any  training 
program  It  is  felt  that  actual  mining  experi- 
ence under  proper  supervision  in  a  produdiig 
mine  is  necessary.  This  part  at  the  training 
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would  likely  be  on  a  abort  term  basis,  poaalbly 
four  to  six  weeks,  if  the  trainee  has  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  a  simulated  mine  and 
classroom  training. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to 
assign  trainees  to  actual  mines  as  apprantloes 
under  constant  supervision.  However,  It  is 
recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  re- 
gional training  mine  by  the  Kentucky  Goal 
Mine  Reeearch  Institute.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  training  mine  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  a  mining  site  with  "favorable" 
mining  conditions  such  as  good  roof  condi- 
tions, adequate  ooal  height,  etc. 

(2)  This  type  of  mine  vrould  be  essentially 
a  non-producing  mine  so  training  oould  be 
carried  out  with  emphasis  on  safety  and  min- 
ing techniques.  However,  such  coal  as  would 
be  produced  might  be  \jsed  to  help  finance 
the  mine. 

(3)  If  desired,  tralneee  could  be  rotated  to 
several  machines  or  Jobs  such  as  shooting, 
timbering  or  electrical  work  in  order  to  gain 
general  mining  experience  and  also  to  deter- 
mine which  Bpeclalltlee  they  might  prefer 
or  for  which  they  would  be  best  stUted. 

(4)  The  mine  would  also  be  available  for 
use  In  the  training  of  supervisory  personnel, 
instructors,  and  inspectors. 

It  Is  realized  that  such  a  mine  would  have 
to  be  operated  under  proper  supervision  with 
an  adequate  staff  of  experienced  minors  and 
Instructors. 

In  summary,  an  ultimately  developed 
regional  training  center  designed  primarily 
for  the  training  of  new  miners,  but  used 
also  perhaps  for  retraining  purposes,  would 
be  advantageous  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  A  relatively  short  term  but  full  time 
training  program  for  new  miners  would  pro- 
vide a  pool  of  miners  for  the  region  who 
would  be  trained  before  going  into  a  pro- 
ducing mine.  Safety  and  production  records 
should  be  better  as  a  result. 

(2)  In  time  initially  tramed  miners  should 
reduce  or  replace  the  need  for  mines  to  carry 
on  extensive  training  programs  themselves. 

(3)  This  type  of  training  program  should 
attract  more  and  better  educated  men  to  the 
mining  Industry.  These  men  could  also  be 
screened  as  to  their  abilities  in  various 
mining  functions. 

(4)  A  regional  training  center  would  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  training  materials,  Includ- 
ing those  materials  developed  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Mine  Research  Institute. 

(5)  Public  relations  would  be  greatly  Im- 
proved as  result  of  "an  Industry  helping  It- 
self. Kentucky  would  undoubtedly  become 
the  leader  in  coal  mine  training  and  hope- 
fully coal  mine  safety. 

(6)  Properly  trained  men  who  become  cer- 
tified to  make  tests  in  mines  as  required  by 
law  would  greatly  assist  mine  foremen  In 
their  duties. 

BWTKCt     »«NINO     IN     XASTERN     KXNTtJCKT 

During  1970,  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 48  percent  of  the  ooal  produced  In 
the  state  was  from  surface  mines.  Out  of  a 
total  of  126.308.396  tons  produced,  61 ,809,868 
tons  were  from  surface  production  and 
63,499.027  tons  were  from  underground  mlnea. 
Also,  out  of  a  total  of  a8,2«l  persons  em- 
ployed m  mines  in  the  state,  7,280  were  em- 
ployed In  surface  mines  and  21,001  In  under- 
ground mines.  Surface  mines,  then,  em- 
ployed approximately  2S  percent  of  the 
miners  in  Kentucky.  Surface  mining  m  the 
state  has  Increased  steadily  during  1971. 
Public  oritieirm 

The  Increase  In  8\irface  mining  In  recent 
years  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
In  public  criticism.  Mtich  of  this  criticism 
has  been  Justifiable  because  of  irresponsible 
operators  who  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
reclaim  land  and  the  fact  that  most  states 
have  been  slow  in  formulating  and  enforcing 
reclamation  law*.  These  practices  have  re- 


sulted in  "orphan  lands"  or  surface  mined 
lands  that  have  not  been  reclaimed.  The 
Kentucky  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
eatlmatee  that  40,000  acres  of  such  barren 
land  In  western  Kentucky  and  28,000  acres 
in  eastern  Kentucky  are  In  need  of  restora- 
tion by  extensive  grading  and  revegetation. 
In  1994  Kentucky  enacted  one  of  the 
stronger  state  laws  concerning  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  procedures.  However, 
at  preaent  tbe  surface  mines  are  faced  wlUi 
continuing  opposition  that  would  either 
prohibit  surface  mining  entirely  or  demand 
total  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas. 
Those  oritlcal  of  surface  mining  maintain 
t3utt  reclamation  as  practiced  Is  not  satis- 
factory and  that  many  of  the  benefits  of 
surface  mining  are  not  practical  or  are  out- 
weighed by  such  harmful  effects  as: 

(1)  SUtatlon  of  streams  from  stripping 
operations. 

(2)  Stream  pollution  and  the  destruction 
of  water  wells  and  luitural  springs  used  for 
water  supplies. 

(8)  Destruction  of  timber  by  surface 
mining. 

(4)  Landslides  and  clumping  on  ouuiopes 
of  spoil  banks. 

(6)  Unsightly  "scars"  left  by  surface  min- 
ing on  hillsides. 

Visits  to  surface  mine  sites  and  reclaimed 
areas  in  eastern  Kentticky  during  th«  oourae 
of  this  Investigation  have  shown  that  many 
surface  mine  operators  are  operating  respon- 
sibly in  meeting  or  actually  exceeding  exist- 
ing reclamation  laws.  Surface  miners  argue 
In  favor  of  surface  mining  and  auguring  for 
the  f  ollowmg  reasons : 

(1)  In  contour  stripping,  sxirface  mining 
produces  level  benches  on  otherwise  hilly 
terrain  which  can  be  used  for  housing,  In- 
dustrial sites,  agricultural  purpoees,  land 
fill  sites,  etc. 

(2)  Large  amounts  of  coal  lying  near  the 
surface  can  be  mined  safely  only  by  surfaoe 
methods. 

(3)  Surface  mining  provides  employment 
In  areas  where  Jobs  are  soaroa. 

(4)  Recreational  areas,  lakes  and  game 
preserves  can  be  constructed  on  surface 
mined  sites. 

(6)  Roads  and  firebreaks  produced  by  sur- 
face mining  help  to  protect  existing  timber 
and  provide  access  to  fires  for  fire-fighting 
equipment. 

Presently  there  are  new  regulations  being 
imposed  at  the  stote  and  federal  levels  to 
further  Improve  surface  mlrrfng  conditions 
Water  pollution  controls  regarding  acid  mine 
drainage  and  sUtatdon  are  being  Implemented 
during  1971  as  are  new  regulations  by  both 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
erals and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior concerning  health  and  safety  prac- 
tices In  surface  mines. 

It  should  be  emphaalBed  that  many  re- 
sponsible surface  mine  operators  in  Kentucky 
are  oooducting  testing  and  raseartA  programs 
of  their  own  aimed  at  developing  better  rec- 
lamation techniques  and  land  use  potential. 

ConcItufOTM 

As  is  the  case  with  underf^vmd  mlnea, 
surface  mines  are  presently  In  a  confusing 
transition  period.  It  Is  probable  that  surface 
mines  will  experience  even  greater  difficulty 
In  regard  to  the  training  of  certified  peraon- 
nri  than  underground  mines  beoaoae  many 
federal  regulations  are  new  to  surfaoa  mines, 
such  as  methane  and  oxygen  deficiency  teats. 
Many  ooal  operators  alao  stated  that  they 
were  unsure  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  surface  mine  foremen. 

Recommendatiofu 

With  the  continuing  Inoreaae  In  surface 
mining  and  with  the  ever  Increasing  need  for 
reclamation  of  surfaoe  mine  sites.  It  seema 
appropriate  to  oonalder  th*  followtng  train- 
ing programs: 

(1)  Surf  ace  mln*  foreman-^At  Che  praaant 
time  Kentuefy  haa  no  q>eclfie  training  pro- 


gram for  surface  mine  foremen.  Tlie  Ken- 
tucky Coal  liCne  Reeearch  InsUtute  might 
consider  the  development  of  such  programs 
In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals.  Such  programs 
would  be  of  special  benefit  if  they  included 
satlsffwtion  of  requirements  for  certlficatton 
under  federal  regulations.  Bements  of  rec- 
lamation, the  uaa  of  ezploatves  and  other 
subjects  pertinent  to  surfaoe  mmaa  woxild  be 
appropriate. 

(2)  Surfaoe  miners  and  equlpmant  op«i*- 
tora— The  Kentucky  Ooal  Mine  Reeearch  In- 
sUtute might  also  consider  training  programs 
for  surface  minexa  because  almHmr  deOden- 
c4es  are  found  in  relation  to  underground 
mlnea.  Accident  reports,  for  example,  show 
that  new  or  Inezperienoad  heavy  equipment 
operators  and  other  personnel  ars  often  In- 
volved In  accidents.  Programs  might  Include 
not  only  the  proper  operaticci  of  heavy  equip- 
ment, drills,  augers,  etc.,  but  also  elemenfes 
of  reolamation  and  health  and  safety 
principles. 

Should  the  Institute  consider  the  derelop- 
mezKt  of  a  regional  training  center  for  un- 
derground miners,  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  surface  miners  at  that  facility  Is 
recommended. 

posaxsLK  ■aaxAmnit  paojaciv  nr  auarscs  minxb 
Treatment  of  mine  water 

A  research  project  applicable  to  both  sur- 
face and  underground  mines  Involves  the 
treatment  at  mine  water.  Preparation  plants 
and  ooal  washers  have  problems  in  the  con- 
trol of  "black  watw."  Also,  methods  to  con- 
trol dissolved  solids  and  ttie  pH  of  mine 
water  drainage  Is  needed,  espedaUy  In  areaa 
where  acid  oondltlona  are  preaent. 

Pre-planning  of  turfmce  mtne  sites 

It  would  aeem  that  In  many  cases  surface 
mining  oould  be  carried  out  with  more  regard 
for  future  land  uae  before  actual  mining  haa 
begun.  This  la  preaently  dona,  for  example. 
in  the  planning  of  water  retention  in  strip 
pits  tar  Udces.  Perhape  tbe  Kentu<^  Ooal 
Mme  Reeeareh  Institute  oould.  wlthm  the 
framework  of  reclamation  regulations,  aet  In 
an  advisory  capacity  between  future  land  de- 
velopers and  surface  mine  operatoia  In  de- 
veloping surfaoe  mine  sites.  In  this  way,  per- 
haps seme  of  the  conflicts  of  Intereat  and 
objections  to  surfaoe  mining  might  be  over- 
came. 

V»ei  of  mrfttoa  mina  titai 

In  regard  to  future  land  uae  at  surface 
mine  sites,  many  ciqwrlmental  programs  have 
been  initiated  such  as  orcikards,  greenhousea, 
vegetable  ganlens  and  poultry  farms.  The 
Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Beeaarch  mstttute 
ml^t  ooxtsider  theae  projeets  as  laauaiob 
possibilities.  Another  prc4>Iem  concerning 
lakes  and  recreational  areaa  developed  on 
mined  sites  Involves  not  only  the  ooustrue- 
tion  of  theae  areas,  but  their  future  manage- 
ment as  well.  One  of  the  major  orltldsms 
aimed  at  the  mining  Industry  in  eastern 
Kentucky  involves  lakes  that  are  poUuted 
and  recreational  facilities  vandalised  after 
their  ooostructlon.  It  te  likely  that  studies 
Involving  the  future  management  and  main- 
tenance of  such  recreational  areaa  would  go 
far  in  producing  a  batter  Image  for  the  In- 
dustry. 

OfAer  n$emreh  pomlblUtta$ 

Although  many  at  the  hasle  prdblama  In- 
volving revegetation,  surflMe  ooaton.  oob- 
trol  of  landslides  and  stream  pollution  have 
been  solved  to  some  extent,  more  reeearch 
in  theae  areas  is  reoommended  as  reclama- 
tion procedures  becomee  more  comidex. 

POSaiBI.X   PUBLICATIONS   rOK   THX   XKNTDCKT 
COAL    SONX   KXSXAKCB   ZNSTTrOTX 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Reeearch  In- 
stitute would  have  at  its  disposal  within  the 
state  a  wide  spectrum  of  talent  and  reeouroee 
needed  for  the  drafting  and  publication  of 
literature    useful    to   the   mining   induetry. 
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The  typea  of  publications  needed  at  present 
might  be  divided  Into  two  categories,  educa- 
tional and  Informational. 

Educational  publications 

Publlcatlona  of  an  educational  nature 
woiild  Include  those  developed  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  for 
the  training  of  mine  employees,  supervisors. 
Inspectors  and  operators.  However,  especially 
with  the  passage  of  the  1969  act,  these  pub- 
llcatlona need  to  be  revised  and  updated 
to  Include  nsw  Information  and  regulations. 

In  addition,  any  publications  developed 
for  us©  in  special  training  programs  Initiated 
and  conducted  by  the  Kentucky  Coal  Mine 
Research  Institute  would  be  especially  valu- 
able because  they  could  be  analyzed  as  to 
their  efleotlveness  under  controlled  (dass- 
room  conditions.  The  development  of  corre- 
spondence courses  might  prove  effective  for 
some  training  courses.  CJorrespoiidenoe 
courses  might  serve  to  cover  certain  subject 
matter  areas  entirely,  or  perhaps  to  slg- 
QiOcantly  reduoe  the  classroom  time  neces- 
sary to  present  certain  oour&es. 

Information  puhlications 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  now  pro  .-Ides  a  monthly  bulletin 
with  general  mine  Information,  statistics  and 
accident  reports.  However,  these  reports  are 
not  directed  at  the  working  miner.  Discus- 
sions with  mine  operators  and  especially 
miners  themselves  have  Indicated  a  need 
for  a  general  publication  Ir  "easy  to  read" 
form  to  be  sent  to  the  miner.  This  publica- 
tion would  Include  general  mining  news  with 
accident  prevention  Information  the  miner 
might  find  useful  In  relation  to  his  i>ar- 
tlcular  Job. 

Another  type  of  informational  material 
might  be  In  the  form  of  a  manual,  prepared 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Mines 
that  consists  of  a  digest  of  the  1969  act  and 
subsequent  amendments.  Several  coal  opera- 
tors have  Indicated  that  confusion  exists  In 
regard  to  the  Interpretation  of  various  parts 
of  the  act  and  such  a  manual  may  prove 
valuable. 

arrMMAHT 

During  this  Investigation  It  became  evi- 
dent that  Kentucky  has  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  supplying  coal  to  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, the  coal  Industry  In  Kentucky  has  been 
deflclent  In  providing  necessary  training  ani 
research  for  the  miner's  safety.  This  Is  not 
to  criticise  those  who  are  charged  with  this 
responsibility,  because  evidence  seems  clenr 
that  the  major  reasons  for  this  falling  may 
be  found  In  the  lack  of  personnel  and  a  uni- 
fied effort  to  carry  on  adequate  programs.  It 
would  8e?m  that  the  founding  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Mine  Research  Institute  would 
be  a  major  step  forward  In  the  unification 
of  agencies  and  Institutions  In  Kentucky  In 
achieving  safe  mining  practices. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  BLACK 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  p«,y 
tribute  to  our  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  Lafayette  Black.  Pew  men  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  have  made  the  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  consti- 
tutional protections  for  our  citizens  that 
Mr.  Justice  Black  has  made.  His  passing 
leaves  a  substantial  void  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  American  constitutional  law 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  contributors. 

The  former  Chief  Justice  Elarl  Warren 
has  spoken  of  Mr.  Justice  Black's  "un- 
flagging devotion  to  the  Constitution." 
This  was  a  devotion  that  he  approached 
with  unequivocal  slnglemlndedness. 
While  many  others  were  being  swept 
along  by  the  tides  of  "MoCarthylsm," 


Mr.  Justice  Black  was  one  of  the  few 
who  was  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  pub- 
lic antipathy  in  maintaining  his  integrity 
and  devotion  to  the  Constitution  as  he 
.saw  it. 

Thirty-four  years  a«o  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  selected  Hugo 
L.  Black  from  among  the  ranks  of  this 
body  to  serve  on  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 
Apparently  his  only  question  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  was  to  ascertain 
where  he  oould  serve  his  coimtry  beet.  No 
one  can  deny  that  while  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court  he  served  his  country 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Many  volumes 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  writ- 
ten on  Mr.  Justice  Black's  contribution  to 
the  development  of  American  constitu- 
tional law.  Therefore,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  catalog  his  34  years  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  short  space.  Rather,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  I  mourn  the  pas>sing 
of  a  prreat  man  who  with  unswerving  de- 
votion was  committed  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  common  man. 


PIIXDT  AIRBORNE  RECOVERY 
DEVICE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  inl967,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  had  a  pressing  need  for 
a  system  to  keep  aloft  airmen  whose  air- 
craft had  been  .-^hot  down  in  combat. 
They  called  it  a  discretionary  descent  sys- 
tem— a  system  that  would  keep  the  pilot 
in  the  air  until  a  friendiv  aircraft  could 
arrive  to  rescue  him. 

Tlie  idea  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American  servicemen  who  become  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  in  action. 

The  problem  w.is  turned  over  to 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  B.^se  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  It,  in  turn,  pre.sented  it  to 
Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp..  of  Akron, 
Ohio.  Goodyear  has  a  long  lii.story  of  bal- 
loon and  lighter-thon-air  experience, 
and  conceived-- almost  en  the  .spot— of 
a  hot-air  balloon  .system  to  keep  the  air- 
men aloft. 

It  is  called  PARD — for  pilot  airborne 
recovery  device.  Basically,  it  consists  of 
a  hot-air  balloon  that  tmfurls  above  the 
airman's  parachute.  Tlie  hot  air  lifts  the 
pilot  up  to  10,000  feet,  out  of  the  range 
of  enemy  small-arms  fire.  It  can  keep 
him  aloft  for  up  to  30  minutes,  so  anotliei 
aircraft  can  ainve  and  "air  snatch"  him 
to  safety.  The  pilot  also  has  the  option 
to  cut  loose  the  balloon  and  descend  to 
earth  on  his  parachute. 

The  PARD  system  has  gone  thrcugli 
two  successful  development  phases,  and 
is  now  ready  to  be  man-rated,  when 
fimding  b'HMmes  available  from  the  Air 
Force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  this  breakthrough  in  pilot  res- 
cue system-s,  which  was  published  in  the 
Norfolk,  Va..  Ledger-Star  on  September 
22.  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Phot  Resctt*  Devicf  OmcES  "Sktkook" 
ron  Downed  Ftims 

(By  Jack  Kaetner) 

Norfolk. — Of  the  scores  of  Navy  and  Air 

Force  pilots  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam. 

probably  not  one  descended  in  his  parachute 

without  fervently  wishing  for  a  ^ky  hook"  to 


keep  him  airborne  and  out  of  Vb*  hand*  of 

the  enemy. 

Goodyear  Aerospace  Corporation  has  In- 
vented one. 

Called  "PARD"  for  "Pilot  Airborne  Recov- 
ery Device,"  Itll  keep  a  pilot  dangling  in  the 
sky  for  as  long  as  30  minutes — usually  ample 
time  for  a  recovery  aircraft  to  snatch  him 
away  from  death  or  capture. 

Although  developed  specifically  for  the  Air 
Force,  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  the  device. 

Key  element  In  the  system  la  called  a  "bal- 
lute"  (contraction  for  balloon  and  i>ara- 
ohute) . 

After  the  pilot  ejects  from  Ms  disabled 
aircraft,  his  main  parachute  opens  normally. 
Then,  at  his  discretion,  be  can  employ  the 
PARD  system. 

The  ballute,  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
main  chute.  Is  Inflated  as  air  rushes  through 
Its  vents. 

A  burner  is  suspended  below  the  ballute 
and  fed  from  a  tank  of  butane  gas  strapped 
to  the  pilot's  back. 

This  Ignites,  forcing  hot  (350  degreea)  air 
Into  the  ballute  and  providing  a  lift  capable 
of  halting  the  pilot's  descent  and  lifting  him 
above  range  of  small  arms  fire — up  to  10,000 
feet  If  he  Ukee. 

A  rescue  craft  Is  then  sent  to  his  position. 
Using  a  cable.  It  snags  the  ballute  and  either 
reels  In  the  pilot  or  else  tows  him  to  friendly 
territory  where  he  can  complete  his  descent 
by  means  of  his  main  chute. 

In  the  event  the  pilot  beooDMS  disabled 
when  his  aircraft  Is  shot  down,  a  built-in 
safety  device  activates  the  system.  It  Is  pre- 
set to  stabilize  him  at  6,000  feet. 

"The  system  looks  good  so  far,"  says  Alx 
Force  Col.  Albert  P.  Lovelady,  director  of  the 
Life  Support  Systems  Program  Office  at 
Wright-Patterson,  tuid  former  commander  of 
rpp"iie  nporatlons  of  Vietnam. 

'  Ten  test  drops  have  been  nuule  at  Kl  Oentro, 
Calif,  usln?  dummies  Ejection  tests  have 
also  been  made  at  the  Naval  Jet  car  test  fa- 
cilities In  Philadelphia  and  Lakehust,  N.  J. 

In  the  drops  over  the  desert  at  Ea  Centro, 
the  dummies  were  successfully  retrieved  by 
an  Air  Force  JC-130  Hercules  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  went  to  Goodyear  In  1987 
(when  pilot  losses  In  North  Vietnam  were 
running  so  high)  with  a  request  for  "a  dis- 
cretionary descent  device."  Engineer  Fred  R 
Neblker  Is  credited  with  Inventing  the  PARD 
system,  which  was  granted  a  patent  last  year. 

Although  designed  primarily  to  prevent 
death  or  capture  by  the  enemy,  the  system 
can  also  be  employed  by  pilots  descending 
Into  niBired  territory  where  a  parachute  land- 
ing would  Involve  high  risk. 

Future  plans  call  for  testing  It  In  an  F4 
Phantom  n  Jet  fighter. 

"Fxmdlng  has  not  been  appropriated  for 
this  due  to  the  lack  of  priority,"  a  Goodyear 
spokesman  said.  "It  Is  hoped  that  the  Air 
Force  and  using  commands  wUI  be  able  to  In- 
crease the  priority." 

Colonel  Lovelady  says  that  the  system 
"could  provide  that  one  more  chance  our 
pilots  need  when  forced  to  ball  out  over 
hostile  territory." 

The  Defense  Department  lists  234  "known 
captured"  Air  Force  airmen  In  Vietnam,  and 
143  "known  captured"  Navy  personnel. 

It  will  never  be  known  how  many  of  these 
could  have  been  rescued  If  PARD  had  been 
operating  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  an  age 
when  politics  have  been  criticized  as  be- 
ing inadequately  creative,  I  am  especially 
proud  to  have  served  In  the  Senate  with 
Winston  Prouty,  of  Vermont.  Win  was  a 
true  public  servant:  During  33  years  he 
consecutively  served  Vermont  as  mayor, 
State   representative.   U.S.  Repreeenta- 
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tive,  and  U.S.  Senator.  His  varied  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  affecting  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  gave  Win  a  remarkable 
broad  perspective  on  what  legislation 
could  best  solve  those  problems.  And  as  a 
result,  we  have  an  expanded  and  more 
generous  social  security  system,  a  fuller 
manpower  training  program,  imd  a  bi- 
partisan Senate  effort  to  strengthen  the 
Administration  on  Aging  by  Increasing  Its 
funding.  I  am  confident  that  Win's  leg- 
islative efforts  wlU  serve  sis  a  strong 
foundation  for  any  future  congressional 
action  in  the  areas  of  his  expertise.  We 
have  already  witnessed  a  great  public  in- 
terest in  Improved  health  care  and  in 
more  efficient  hospital  facilities.  Win  was 
a  pioneer  In  this  field.  We  have  heard 
both  parties  advocate  the  concept  of  a 
minimum  income  level.  Win  was  one  of 
the  first  proponents  of  this  concept  also. 

Senator  Prouty  served  12%  years  as  a 
Senator.  During  that  time,  he  gave  gen- 
erously of  his  time  and  encouraged  the 
Nation  to  similarly  give  generously  of  its 
resources  to  all  citizens.  Although  Win 
avoided  undue  publicity  or  extravagant 
campaign  expense,  he  was  reelected  to 
various  offices  12  times  during  his  career; 
such  an  endorsement  by  his  constituents 
Is  ample  tribute  to  the  fine  legislative 
record  of  the  late  Senator  from  Vermont 

I  can  only  express  my  personal  grate- 
fulness for  the  chance  to  have  known 
Win  and  to  express  Marvella's  and  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jamette  and  the 
family.  The  Senate  has  lost  a  fine  col- 
league and  leader. 


the  operation  would  wrlthout  any  question 
exceed  civilian  contract  costs. 

During  hearings  on  military  airlift  pro- 
curement policies  held  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  presided 
over  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannow),  there  were  indications 
that  the  Air  Force  intended  to  take  all 
international  cargo  trafBc  away  from  the 
civil  carriers  whose  aircraft  make  up  the 
CRAP  fleet.  With  hearings  that  have  been 
resumed,  I  am  hopeful  this  matter  will 
be  clarified. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  for 
years  that  the  CRAF  fleet  wotild  be  looked 
to  in  time  of  emergency  for  substantial 
airlift  capacity  for  both  passengers  and 
cargo.  We  cannot  expect  the  dvll  car- 
riers to  maintain  a  state  of  ready  re- 
sponse to  an  emergency  if  all  the  peace- 
time International  military  cargo  busi- 
ness is  taken  from  them  and  flown  on 
military  planes  bought  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

We  know  the  C-5A  has  far  exceeded  its 
estimated  cost.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  not  use  the  huge 
override  costs  of  the  C-5A  as  an  excuse 
for  what  could  result  In  the  destruction 
of  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 


THE  C-5A  AND  THE  CIVIL  RESERVE 

FLEET 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  conviction  that  the  Air  Force 
had  need  for  a  large  airplane  with  great 
range  and  huge  lift  capacity  as  well  aa 
special  operating  characteristics,  I  have 
supported  the  C-5A  program.  I  was  per- 
suaded that  this  new  airlift  technology 
could  provide  rapid  deployment  for 
troops  and  equipment  needed  to  meet 
proper  defense  commitments  without 
stationing  large  military  forces  overseas. 
I  believe  the  C-5A  will  meet  the  charac- 
teristics and  requirements  which  were  set 
out  for  it  and  that  it  can  serve  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  that  these 
planes  might  be  used  in  extensive  rou- 
tine transportation  of  ordinary  cargo. 
The  full  Implementation  of  that  pos- 
sibility could  mean  the  substantial  dis- 
mantling of  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 
The  Congress  has  supported  the  C-5A  on 
the  basis  of  the  need  for  a  plane  to  per- 
mit rapid  deployment  of  forces  and  spe- 
cial outsize  and  heavy  military  equip- 
ment, not  routine  transport  operations. 

There  has  been  some  claim  that  the 
C-5A  is  a  low  cost  per  mile  aircraft.  Al- 
though experience  is  very  limited,  there 
is  no  indication  that  it  Ls  an  inexpensive 
airplane  to  operate.  On  the  basis  of  the 
record  of  previous  MAC  operations,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  air- 
craft, like  its  predecessors,  will  be  very 
littie  cheaper  than  military  contract  op- 
erations if  crew  and  capital  costs  were 
excluded  and  If  such  costs  are  Included 


COALITION  FOR  CHANGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  politicians 
are  fond  of  calling  for  new  coalitions  to 
bring  about  orderly  change. 

All  too  often,  the  call  for  a  coalition 
remains  rhetoric,  and  little  or  no  thought 
is  given  to  mechanics  of  establishing  a 
joint  effort. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Urban  League  in  Detroit  this  July,  Daniel 
H.  Kruger,  professor  of  labor  and  indus- 
trial relations  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, presented  a  paper  discussing  both 
the  need  for  a  black-white  coalition  and 
the  ground  rules  for  establishing  a  suc- 
cessful coalition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Kruger's  paper  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COAUnONS    AS    MaCHANlSICB   roK    SOCIAI. 

Changs 
(By  Daniel  H.  Kruger) 

Blacks  cannot  solve  thalr  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  deprivation  In  Isolation,  be- 
cause they  are  fully  enmeshed  tn  a  society 
dominated  by  whites.  Whites  control  the  eco- 
nomic resources  needed  to  provide  Blacks 
with  meaningful  equaUty  of  opportunity. 
Whites  control  the  social  institutions  through 
which  many  social  services  are  delivered, 
which  can  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of 
Blacks.  Thus,  the  solution  of  the  economic 
and  social  proWemi  of  Blacks  lies  as  much 
m  the  white  conununlty  as  in  the  Black  com- 
munity. A  joint  effort  by  botSi  Blacks  and 
whites  la  required  If  ■oclal  changes  are  to 
take  place  which  will  Improve  the  socio-eco- 
nomic status  of  minorities  and  the  poor. 

Soaring  rhetoric  Just  wUl  not  aolve  the 
crucial  problems  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Blacks.  Black  Is  beautiful,  and  this  feeling, 
this  esprit  de  corps,  can  enhance  the  self  per- 
ception of  Blacks.  But  standing  alone,  "Black 
Is  Beautlfiil"  will  not  create  one  job  nor  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  education  nor  provide 
better  housing.  "TeUlng  It  like  It  U"  may 
shook  the  listener  or  provide  for  some  cathar- 


sis for  the  teUer;  but  standing  ai(»ie.  It  does 
not  bring  about  social  change.  "Doing  one's 
thing"  likewise  may  have  payobdogical  value; 
but  staJiding  In  Isolation,  It  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  resolution  of  tiM  critical  prob- 
lems of  eduoattob,  eo^Aoymsnt.  housing,  and 
health. 

Blacks  cannot  go  It  alone— ^Minptlng  as  this 
strategy  may  be.  It  la  undentandable  why 
the  cry  of  Black  Power  has  Its  appeals.  When 
one  looks  at  the  large  dtles  and  sees  the 
growing  number  of  Blacks  wtio  are  living  in 
the  central  dtlea,  one  can  conclude  tnat 
Black  Power  can  Indeed  bring  about  needed 
change.  The  whites,  however,  control  the  im- 
portant InstltutiOTiB  which  determine  the  life 
blood  of  the  cities.  Moreover,  the  great  cltlea 
are  In  such  WTv^nMa^i  dUQoultles,  that  con- 
troUlng  the  city  may  be  an  empty  shell.  These 
cltlee  need  the  help  of  both  ttie  state  ana 
federal  government  If  they  are  to  provide  the 
eoeentlal  servloes  In  sufficient  qiialUy  and 
quantity  to  their  residents,  'nxere  are  at  leaat 
three  reasons  why  the  Blacks  and  the  poor 
cannot  go  It  alone. 

Blacks  and  the  poor  axe  In  a  minority.  Al- 
though Blacks  are  Increasingly  becoming  a 
very  substantial  minority,  and  In  many  cases 
a  majority  in  numerous  central  dtlsa,  thsy 
wUl  have  extreme  dUBculty  In  acblevmg  their 
demands  without  the  cooperation  of  tfas  ma- 
jority. Black  mayors,  for  enux^de,  have  to 
draw  upon  the  skills  and  purses  of  the  whites 
as  well  as  the  Blacks. 

This  suggests  a  second  reason.  Resources 
are  limited  for  achieving  those  goals  which 
wlU  Improve  the  quality  of  life.  The  large 
cities  with  heavy  concentration  of  Blacks  do 
not  have  the  necessary  revenue  to  e^MUid 
needed  services.  The  rising  taxes  of  many 
dtles,  along  with  other  problems,  have  accel- 
erated the  exodus  of  whites  from  the  dty  to 
the  suburTas.  At  flrrt,  It  was  just  people  who 
were  moving  out;  now  It  Is  firms — both  busi- 
ness and  Industrial.  TtM  exodus — the  outml- 
gratlon  of  these  firms — ^Is  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance because  when  these  firms  and  cAcee 
leave  the  central  dtles,  they  carry  wHh  tbam 
Jobs. 

These  Jobs  are  crucial  In  a  job  eoonomy. 
Almost  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  are  em- 
ployees; that  la,  they  worit  for  some  em- 
ployer— private  or  public.  In  a  Job  eoonomy, 
the  job  has  become  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
property  because  It  provides  the  central 
means  for  obtaining  Income.  The  job  Is  the 
most  Important  economic  activity  In  ths  lives 
of  most  Americans.  Jobs  are  highly  perish- 
able. They  disappear  with  changes  In  tech- 
nology, with  changes  In  national  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  as  weU  as  fiscal  polldes  of 
local  govemmenUl  units.  In  1971.  jobs  are 
scarce  and  will  continue  to  l>e  scarce  untU 
there  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  eoo- 
nomy. Blacks  and  whites  need  jobs. 

The  movement  of  the  firms  out  of  the  cen- 
tral city  has  another  effect.  It  alters  the  tax 
base  In  the  central  city  while  Increasing  the 
t»x  base  In  the  community  where  the  new 
faculty  Is  located.  The  central  cities  can  lU 
afford  to  lose  tax  revenues. 

There  Is  a  third  reason  why  Blacks  and  the 
poor  cannot  go  It  alone.  No  minority  group, 
even  with  high  motivation,  has  all  the  skUls 
needed  to  bring  about  systems  change. 
Whites  can  help  manipulate  the  power  lev- 
ers, can  open  doors,  and  supply  technical  as- 
sistance. Blacks  and  ooncemed  whites  oan 
bring  about  change  by  pocHlng  their  skUls, 
their  resources  and  their  energies.  The  task 
Is  of  such  magnitude  that  all  citizens  who 
want  to  see  America  live  up  to  Its  professed 
ideals  must  join  hands.  The  clock  Is  running 
out  for  economic  separatenees  and  dosing 
out  those  who  want  to  Join  forces  to  htfp 
eradicate  radsm.  The  socio-econcHnlc  prob- 
lems multiply  In  complexity  and  magnitude. 
The  longer  the  nation  delays — the  longer  the 
nation  permits  divlslveness.  Blacks  and  con- 
cerned whites  cannot  afford  to  polarise 
themselves.  The  nation  is  playing  for  high 
stakes.  The  kind  of  sodety  we  shall  have 
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hangs  In  th«  balsnott.  All  oonccmMl  eltlzaiu — 
Blsek.  Brown.  II*<1  and  Whit* — have  a  cru- 
cial Intereat  In  tb«  butldtn^r  of  an  open  so- 
ciety. 

Sinc«  the  Blacka  and  the  poor  cannot  go 
It  alone  to  bring  about  needed  social  change, 
what  are  the  alternatlveu?  How  can  both 
Blacks  and  eonoemed  whites  work  together 
to  bring  about  thoee  changes  which  will 
make  America  a  better  sooletjr  for  manT  An- 
other related  queetlon  is  what  kind  of  or- 
ganizational structiuv  Is  beet  suited  to  mount 
the  Lhruat  needed  to  bring  about  those 
changes  which  wUl  Improve  tlie  quality  at  life 
for  BlackB  and  other  minorities?  The  organi- 
zational structure  is  Important  because  It 
provides  the  mechanism,  the  maohlnery.  for 
mobtUzlng  and  organizing  the  neoeesary  re- 
soaroes — both  human  and  financial — to  bring 
about  desired  and  needed  social  changes.  The 
(M^anlzatlonal  structure  also  provides  the 
framework  for  managing  the  efforts  and 
energies  of  Blacks  and  concerned  whites  who 
have  Joined  hands  to  bring  about  the  series 
of  solutions  demanded  by  the  complexity  of 
social  and  economlo  problems  confronting 
the  nation. 

An  important  mechanism  for  bringing 
about  social  and  eoonomln  changes  is  the 
coalition.  Wtaat  Is  a  coalition?  It  Is  an  al- 
Itenca  of  parties  or  Individuals  for  Joint  ac- 
tion or  purpose  to  achieve  a  specific  objective. 
Through  a  coalition,  cooperative  efforts  of 
Blacks  and  whites  can  be  brought  together 
and  can  be  welded  Into  a  dynamic  thrust.  A 
coalition  can  be  temoprary  or  "permanent". 
Tt  has  a  temporal  dimension.  It  can  exist  as 
long  as  the  members  of  the  cocUltion  feel  that 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  cooperative 
efforts.  Moreover,  a  CDaliticn  can  be  forma) 
or  Informal.  A  formal  coalition  is  one  in 
which  all  individuals  and  groups  proclaim 
their  Intent  to  work  together  and  are  guided 
by  general  rules.  An  Informal  coalition  is 
when  the  Individuals  or  groups  are  working 
on  the  same  problem,  exchange  information, 
but  the  efforts  are  not  CTordlnated  or  di- 
rected. Our  concern  is  with  the  formal  coali- 
tion a.'  a  mechanism  for  sybtems  chantre. 

A  coalition  to  be  successful  must  have 
utility;  it  must  l)e  gotng  somewhere:  it  must 
be  doing  something  constructive.  A  coalition 
dedicated  to  bringing  about  social  change 
must  have  a  strong  commitment  of  Its  mem- 
bers. A  coalition  is  held  together  by  mutual 
goodwill  and  by  a  common  cause.  Ooodwll! 
and  commitment  are  the  cement  which  binds 
together  the  members  Into  a  ooalltlon. 

A  coalition  to  succeed  must  have  con- 
sensus on  the  objectives  to  be  achieved. 
Majority  vote  on  a  position  to  be  taken 
does  not  mean  that  the  position  Is  the  best 
one.  A  margin  of  one  vote  Is  a  shaky  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build. 

An  effective  ooalltlon  Is  built  on  the  self 
Interest  of  Its  members,  both  Individually 
and  coUectlvely.  Whites  Join  In  a  coalition 
with  Blacks  because  of  self  interest.  There 
must  be  something  In  It  for  the  Individuals 
to  Join  forces.  This  self  Interest  can  take 
several  forms.  One  form  Is  the  growing  real- 
ization that  the  majority  of  the  society  can- 
not prosper  if  one  crucial  part  of  It  lan- 
guishes. Put  another  way,  some  whites  feel 
that  their  security  Is  threatened  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  bring  Blacks  and  other 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  This  viewpoint  underscores  that  no  man 
can  be  free  unless  all  men  are  free.  Another 
aspect  of  self  Interest,  and  this  Is  stated  in 
Ita  boldest  terms.  U  riot  Insuranoa  against 
burning  and  looting.  Some  whites  participate 
In  coalitions  In  the  hopes  that  riots  and  con- 
frootatlQUB  can  either  be  eliminated  or  mini- 
mized. For  some  whites,  partldpation  in  a 
coalition  Is  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition. 
As  Is  stated  in  the  Bible — "Justice,  Justloe, 
justice  BhaJt  thou  pursue."  There  are  tlMJse 
ahitee  who  Join  a  coalition  with  Blacks  to 
Improve  their  Imafe  with  their  children,  who 
in  many  instances  have  Identified  wltlx  tlie 


efforts  of  Blacks  to  eradicate  raelsaa.  SttU 
another  group  of  whites  Join  hands  with 
Blacks  for  political  purposes — ^l.e.  to  fet 
Black  support  in  elections. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  forms  of  self 
Interest  which  motivate  whites  to  Join  coali- 
tions with  Blacks. 

The  question  may  thus  be  raised— does  It 
really  matter  what  motivates  whites  to  Join 
coalitions  with  Blacks?  It  would  seem  that 
the  critical  point  Is  that  whites  want  to  be- 
come involved  and  by  their  behavior  have 
Indicated  a  wUllngneas  to  participate.  I  for 
one  do  not  try  to  analyse  Individuals'  mo- 
tives for  participation  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  am  more  Interested  in  their  be- 
havior and  actions.  As  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible — "By  ye  actions,  ye  shall  be  Judged." 

In  addition  to  self-lntarest,  a  ooalltlon  to 
be  successful  must  be  Issue-orlanted.  It 
should  use  the  rUIe  approach  rather  than 
the  shotgun  approach.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  the  coalition  focus  on  limited  narrow 
objectives  rather  than  take  on  all  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  A  limited  objective  approach 
enables  like-minded  groups  to  Join  forces  to 
work  towards  achieving  the  objective.  Por 
example,  there  are  groups  Interested  In  im- 
provin4{  the  envlroument  but  are  not  in- 
terested In  Improving  housing.  Throufb  a 
limited  objective  approach,  the  coalition 
could  enlist  the  support  of  all  groups  In- 
terented  in  that  objective — black  and  white, 
rich  or  poor,  public  and  private,  young  and 
old. 

At  any  one  moment  In  time,  there  are  a 
luunber  of  groups  working  on  a  particular 
issue.  Take  the  concern  with  the  high  unem- 
plojTnent  rate  of  veterans.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  National  Urban 
league,  to  mention  several  groups,  are  con- 
cerned with  this  issue.  They  are  seeking  a 
series  of  solutions  which  hopefully  will 
ameliorate  the  problem.  Although  there  is 
no  formal  coalition  of  these  groups,  they  are 
working  on  the  same  problem.  I  use  this 
issue  as  an  example  because  it  exemplifies 
that  other  spoclal  Interest  groups  like  the 
veterans  organizations  are  working  on  s 
problem  which  Includes  Black  veterans.  It 
would  Indeed  be  remarkable  and  unprece- 
dented If  the  Veterans  organizations  and  the 
National  Urban  League  were  to  be  working 
together  on  Improving  the  accessibility  of 
Blacks  to  housing  In  the  suburbs. 

Another  criterion  for  an  effective  coaJltlon 
Is  that  It  cannot  adopt  an  "all  or  nothing" 
posture  or  attltiide.  Rarely  can  a  group  of 
concerned  individuals,  parties  or  organiza- 
tions achieve  the  ideal  objective.  If  the 
coalition  takes  a  position  that  only  the  Ideal 
will  be  acceptable.  Its  effectiveness  as  a 
change  agent  wUl  be  diluted  or  rendered 
Impotent.  A  case  in  point  is  welfare  reform. 
There  Is  leglsIatVon  before  the  Congress 
which.  If  enacted,  will  provide  a  guaranteed 
Income  to  all  famlUes  in  the  United  States. 
This  Is  a  significant  and  radical  social  policy 
for  this  country.  Some  individual  groups 
have  expressed  their  disfavor  with  the  pro- 
posed Income  levels  and  are  working  for  Its 
defeat.  It  Is  not  my  intent  to  discuss  whether 
the  proposed  Income  level  under  Welfare  Re- 
form Is  adequate  or  Inadequate.  What  Is  Im- 
portant to  me  Is  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  basic  principle  q€  a  guaranteed 
Income  for  ail  families.  A  bit  of  history  may 
t>e  helpful  to  understand  my  position  that 
what  Is  important  Is  the  principle,  not  the 
amount,  of  a  particular  benefit  or  Income  at 
o:^  moment  In  time. 

In  \9ZA.  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
being  discussed  In  Congress,  there  was  con- 
cern that  the  level  of  benefits  for  tbe  old 
age  benefit  for  retired  workers  was  too  low. 
and  that  coverage  was  too  limited.  When  the 
Act  was  passed  In  193S,  only  the  retired 
worker  was  covered.  In  1940  when  the  first 
Social  Security  benefit  was  paid,  the  average 
primary  monthly  benefit  for  retired  woriMn 


was  $aa.71.  In  1970.  It  «M  tliOSS,  a  4M% 
increase.  Improvement*  In  the  benaflts  and 
coverage  have  taken  place  frequently  alnoe 
1935.  The  historical  experience  with  the  So- 
cial Security  program  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  importance  of  establishing  a  general 
principle  and  then  working  oontinuoualy  to 
expand  the  benefits.  This  should  be  an  im« 
pMvtant  leaeon  for  ooalltlons  In  their  efforts 
to  bring  atwut  social  change. 

Another  criterion  for  a  successful  ooalltlon 
Is  that  it  must  develop  Its  strategy  carefully. 
Of  paramount  importance  is  the  strength  of 
the  threat.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to 
be  the  need  for  some  kind  of  threat  to  alter 
the  status  quo.  What  Is  needed  Is  enough 
of  a  threat  to  eaua*  the  majority  community 
to  start  changing  Its  own  attitudes  and  allo- 
cation of  resources  In  ways  far  more  favor- 
able to  Blacks  and  other  mlnorltlea.  but  not 
so  much  of  a  threat  so  as  to  cause  total  with- 
drawal of  white  cooperation,  sympathy  and 
support.  Pressure  must  be  applied  to  bring 
about  change;  but  the  key  question  la  how 
muoh  pressure? 

How  much  presaure  to  exert,  how  to  orga- 
rUze  resources  effectively.  Is  a  function  of 
leadership.  A  ooalltlon,  to  be  successful  in 
bringing  about  change,  must  have  dynamic 
leadership,  leadership  which  wUl  Inspire  the 
members  to  exert  their  best  efforts.  Leader- 
ship Is  necessary  to  attract  the  support  of 
other  groups  in  the  society  to  its  cause. 
Leadership  must  be  of  such  quality  that  tt 
Is  recognized  by  the  public  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Leadership  is  needed 
which  will  give  the  coalition  vitality  and 
excitement. 

Another  criterion  for  a  successful  coali- 
tion Is  to  focus  on  changing  the  methods 
of  o]>eratlons  of  existing  institutions,  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the  changing 
environment,  to  make  them  more  accounta- 
ble for  their  actions.  The  emphasis  should 
not  be  on  cresting  new  and  special  programs 
for  Blacks,  other  minorities  and  the  poor, 
but  In  eliminating  the  need  for  special  pro- 
grams. For  example,  if  the  public  schools 
were  providing  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents, would  there  be  a  need  for  remedial  edu- 
cational programs  to  teach  Individuals  basic 
reading,  writing  and  computational  skills? 
If  building  codee  were  enforced.  woiUd  the 
decay  of  the  city  have  been  arrested?  If  voca- 
tional programs  were  universally  available  in 
high  schools,  would  there  have  been  the  need 
for  federally  supported  manpower  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged? 

If  employers  had  developed  personnel  prac- 
tices and  procedures  which  screened  In  Job 
applicants  rather  than  screened  them  out, 
would  there  be  the  need  for  special  programs 
of  recruitment?  If  the  system  had  been 
responsive,  would  we  have  needed  the  spe- 
cial programs  of  OEO?  If  the  government 
agencies — at  all  levels  of  government — had 
been  Kenulnely  concerned  about  the  human- 
ity of  the  persons  to  be  served  rather  than  on 
services  rendered,  would  there  be  the  outcry 
of  racism?  These  agencies  appeared  to  be 
more  Interested  in  what  I  call  talleyolam — 
marking  the  tallies,  marking  the  units  of 
service,  rather  than  being  interested  in  the 
humanity  of  the  Individual  to  be  served. 

There  are  scund  reasons  why  the  effectlTS 
coalition  must  focus  on  systems  change 
rather  than  on  creating  special  programs. 
Special  programs  eat  up  scarce  resources  to 
pay  administrative  costs.  There  Is  a  scarcity 
of  financial  resources,  and  therefore  it  Is  Just 
not  possible  to  finance  all  the  special  pro* 
grams  needed  to  improve  the  socio-economic 
problems  of  the  minorities  and  the  poor. 
Ttiln  Is  the  economic  Justification  for  the 
coalition  to  focus  on  systems  change.  In  my 
view,  special  programs  take  the  white  commu- 
nity off  the  hook.  The  white  community  can 
say — "Why,  we  have  a  special  program  for 
the  disadvantaged!"  Special  programs  are.  in 
too  many  Instances,  a  salve  for  the  oonaolanoe 
of  the  white  community.  They  can  serT*  m  a 
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deterrent,  a  hlnderance  to  systems  change. 
They  provide  a  shield  behind  which  the  wlUte 
community  can  bide.  The  ooalltlon  most 
force  the  whites  to  reexamine  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  social  institution  in  order 
to  bring  about  changes  which  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americana. 

A  successful  ooalltlon  needs  adeqoate  fi- 
nancial resources  In  order  to  reach  its  goals. 
Motivation  and  oomraltment  are  Important 
ingredients  for  sueoeos,  but  they  mtist  be  but- 
tressed by  flLnanelal  reso^urees  to  purchase 
^tsff.  supplies,  and  to  communicate.  The  abil- 
ity to  obtain  monies  is  an  Important  fact 
of  life  for  ooolltlMis. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  ooalltlon  de- 
pends on  achieving  some  victories,  some  soo- 
oesses.  This  doee  not  mean  that  all  battles 
can  be  won,  but  the  ooalltlon  must  show  that 
something  oonstruotlve  is  happening.  Meas- 
uring successes  are  difficult  beoause  there 
Is  no  effective  yardstick  or  standard  of 
measurement.  For  example,  the  ooalltlon  may 
have  been  Involved  in  lobbying  for  a  law 
r.r  change  in  law  which  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears like  a  significant  victory;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  negates  its  Intent. 
The  coalition  can  not  measure  Its  success 
by  the  units  of  service  It  renders.  It  cannot 
measure  its  success  by  the  reduction  in  the 
r umber  of  poor. 

We  can,  however,  get  a  reading  on  its  ef- 
fectiveness by  looking  at  what  U  happening. 
For  example,  public  awareness  over  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  and  racism  has  been 
heightened.  In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant victories  has  been  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment— yes.  even  in  times  of  high  im- 
employment.  The  nation  is  becoming  more 
manpower  conscious;  It  Is  becoming  more 
concerned  about  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  Its  manpower  resources.  It  was  and 
Ls  the  Black  man  who  Is  forcing  American 
employers — both  private  and  public — ^to  re- 
examine their  hiring  practices,  and  selection 
techniques.  Civil  rights  legislation,  the  Bqual 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Courts  have  all  been  Involved. 
The  hero,  however,  in  this  exciting  tinfolding 
drama  is  the  Black  man.  Increasingly,  the 
employer  can  not  hide  behind  arbitrary  hir- 
ing standards  such  as  unrealistic  educational 
requirements  and  ability  to  pass  some  kind  of 
lest  not  related  to  Job  performance.  We  may 
have  reached  a  point  where  at  last  the  cre- 
dentials society  is  beginning  to  come  under 
attack.  The  nation  has  suffered  substantially 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  so  many 
credentials  which  are  unrelated  to  perform- 
ance. The  war  has  not  been  won,  but  Im- 
portant battles  are  being  won.  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  ooalltlon  of  Blacks  and  whites  U 
singly  responsible  for  this  critically  import- 
ant breakthrough,  but  Its  presence  was  felt  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

Coalitions  are  useful  mechanisms  beoause 
of  their  fieiiblllty  and  applicability  to  dif- 
ferent settings.  A  coalition  can  be  formed  to 
resolve  a  problem  or  attempt  to  bring  about 
change  In  the  neighborhood,  or  In  the  city, 
at  the  state  and  national  level.  It  does  seem, 
however,  that  coalitions  are  formed  primarily 
to  operate  at  the  national  level.  The  National 
Urban  Leagiie  has  Itself  been  a  member  of 
many  National  coalltloiu.  These  alliances,  for 
example,  lobby  before  the  Congress  In  order 
t/)  influence  national  legislation  either  posi- 
tively or  negatively.  They  se^  Che  enaotmsnt 
of  proposed  legislation  or  they  seek  to  de- 
feat propoeed  legislation  or  to  modify  It.  Co- 
alitions operate  at  the  national  level  In  order 
to  Influence  national  legislation,  to  shape  na- 
tional effort,  and  to  have  a  national  plat- 
form for  purposes  of  communication. 

There,  however,  appears  to  be  little  effort 
at  forming  coalitions  at  the  state  level,  es- 
pecially as  they  relate  to  the  soolo-eoonomic 
problems  of  minorities.  State  government  Is 
not  dead.  The  actions  of  state  government 
greatly  affect  the  lives  of  Blacks  and  other 
minorities.  It  la  the  State  Highway  Depart- 


ment which  decides  to  build  ezpreosways 
through  the  ghettoes.  It  Is  the  State  Deport- 
ment of  Education  which  distributes  state 
aid  to  local  school  districts.  This  Department 
can  and  does  shape  and  Infiuenoe  educa- 
tional policy  within  the  State.  The  State  Wel- 
fare Department  supervises  the  allocating  of 
funds  for  AFDC  and  other  public  assistance 
programs.  It  Is  Uie  gatekeeper  for  welfare 
programs.  Ilie  State  Employment  Service  op- 
erates local  offices  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  State.  Theee  offices  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  federaUy  sup- 
ported manpower  training  programs.  The 
states  also  support  Institutions  at  bl^er  ed- 
ucation. 

In  my  view,  there  are  too  many  citizens 
who  have  written  off  the  states.  They  pro- 
claim that  the  rtates  do  nothing.  Tbaj  bare 
already  prepared  the  obituary  for  state  gov- 
ernment. This  Is  sheer  nonsense.  An  obituary 
is  premature — state  govemmento  are  alive 
but  not  doing  well.  Nevertheless,  the  states 
are  still  very  Important  public  Jurisdictions. 
They  are  the  dispenser  of  funds  and  preparers 
of  regulations  and  rules  for  such  crucial  areas 
as  education,  social  serviees  and  employment. 
There  U  Indeed,  need  for  effective  ooaatkKis 
at  the  state  level,  especially  In  those  states 
where  Urban  League's  offlllatea  operate.  The 
actions  «md  activities  of  state  govemmenta 
oannot  be  Ignored  nor  should  they  be  Im- 
muned  from  public  scrutiny.  Coalitions  at 
the  stata  level  must  be  established  in  order 
to  unite  efforts  directed  towards  needed  so- 
cial change. 

At  the  local  level  the  Urt>an  League  af- 
filiate, by  Ita  very  composition,  plays  the 
role  of  a  coalition  of  concerned  eltlsena — 
both  Blacks  and  Whites — to  bring  about  so- 
cial change  In  the  community.  The  Urban 
League  aflUlate  Is  a  coalition  as  vrell  as  an 
organization.  It  is  an  organization  with  rules, 
procedures,  strategies  and  programs.  As  an  or- 
ganization and  as  a  coalition  It  seeks  to  bring 
about  Improvements  in  the  quality  of  life 
of  minorities  and  the  poor.  The  local  Urban 
League  focusee  Its  efforts  on  systems 
change — economic,  social  and  Instttuttonal 
It  aUacks  the  root  causes  of  suffering  of 
Blacks — poor  quality  education,  poor  health, 
poor  housing  and  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Urban  League  afflllata  con  and 
should  be  the  focal  point  ot  systems  change. 
It,  however,  cannot  do  alone  the  massive  task 
of  providing  equality  of  opportunity,  equal 
options  and  equal  results  for  all  Americans. 
Thus,  at  the  local  level,  the  Urb«m  League 
affillata  Joins  forces  with  other  groups — to 
form  a  ooalltlon  of  organizations  to  work  to- 
gether on  specific  problems.  It  contributes  Its 
skills.  Its  resourcee  Into  a  common  pool  along 
with  other  groups.  Thus,  In  a  real  sense,  the 
Urban  League  affiliate  operates  on  two  planes 
of  action,  tvro  dimensions.  It  carries  out  Its 
oim  activities  and  programs  for  Ita  constit- 
uencies— ^the  Blacks,  other  minorities,  and 
the  p>oor.  It  also  has  another  dimension — ^lU 
relationships  and  cooperative  efTorta  with 
other  groups  In  the  community  who  are 
working  on  spedfle  problems  relating  to  the 
activities  and  oonoems  of  the  local  afflllata. 

The  local  Urban  League  has  a  third  di- 
mension. It  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
National  Urtian  League.  It  Is  the  operating 
arm  of  the  National  Urban  League  sIforU  at 
systems  change.  Thus,  in  another  sense,  the 
National  Urban  League  Is  a  formal  coalition 
of  local  Urban  League  affiliates,  pledged  to 
serve  the  nation  by  helping  minority  groups 
and  the  poor  to  improve  their  socio  economic 
status. 

Thus,  the  National  Urban  League  and  Its 
local  affiliates  are  both  an  organisation  and 
a  coalition.  A  coalition  that.  In  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Islah,  has  as  its  ptupose  '*to  seek 
justice,  relieve  the  oppressed." 

In  July  1970,  in  New  York.  Mr.  Whitney 
Toung  in  his  keynote  address  at  the  annuo! 
meeting  of  the  National  Urban  Loague 
stated— 


"I  believe  tliat  the  time  Is  now  for  brood 
coalition  .  .  .  Aixd  I  believe  that  whether 
they  pursue  their  own  self  interest  at  because 
they  move  their  Idealism  to  a  higher  more 
realistic  plane— «  new  coalition  can  be  forged 
that  will  onoe  more  return  America  to  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a  will  to  Justice." 

Later,  m  his  last  keynote  address  he  sold, 
"only  by  unified  action  can  we  forge  the  aUi- 
aooes  across  racial  lines  that  promise 
progress." 

Strong  as  the  National  Urban  League  Is, 
it  cannot  go  It  alone.  It  needs  the  support, 
cooperation  and  commitment  of  other  cttlaen 
groups  intsrastsd  in  social  justtea.  A  neods 
the  effectlTe  twpport  of  budneas.  Industry 
and  labor  In  Ita  efforta.  Furttaerxxiare,  the 
National  Urban  League  must  estabUah  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  coalition  with  the  Federal  Qot- 
emment.  The  National  Urban  League  has 
stu-vlved  for  sixty  years  without  Federal  sup- 
port; It  can  continue  to  survive  without  that 
support.  The  National  Urban  League,  bow- 
ever,  can  be  helpful  to  the  Federal  Govku- 
ment.  Through  Ita  affiliates  it  con  assist  In 
the  delivery  of  services;  It  con  develop  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  |»x)grams:  it 
can  serve  as  a  kind  of  ombudsman  for  mi- 
norities in  their  relationship  to  federal  agen- 
cies. I^tstly.  to  be  effective  It  must,  where 
practical,  build  effective  coalitions  at  all 
levels  of  government — ^national,  state  and 
local. 

The  National  Urban  League  and  Ita  100 
local  aflUlatee  must  develop  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership which  can  build  effective  coalitions  of 
concerned  citizens.  Effective  oooUtloos  ore 
essential  if  we  are  to  build  the  Etasponslble 
Society.  The  formula  for  a  Besponslble  So- 
ciety Is  very  simple.  The  society  must  respond 
to  the  hc^)es.  a^lratlons  and  needs  of  all  of 
ita  citizens.  In  the  process  of  responding  to 
theee  needs  the  society  becomes  roqMoslble. 
To  bring  about  the  Reeponsll>le  Society  tlMre 
must  be  responsible  coialltloDs  whlcb  them- 
selves  respond  meaningfully  to  tbs  needs  of 
the  citizens. 

Responsible  coalitions  are  directed  to  one 
goal,  one  objective:  to  bring  about  systems 
change — social,  economic  and  Instltutloxial — 
so  that  all  Americans  regardless  of  race.  coloT 
or  creed  will  Indeed  have  their  Inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  h^>- 
plness.  The  National  Urban  League  as  one 
responsible  coalition  asks  no  more,  no  less  of 
Anksrlca. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW  HA]iO>SHIRE 
PROJECT  TAPPXNQ  RESOURCB8 
OP  SEA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  Unlveivlty  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  had  on  Its  faculty  skilled  scien- 
tists with  a  keen  Interest  In  the  coastal 
waters  of  our  State. 

These  sclenttsts  are  working  In  the 
Jacks<m  Estuarlne  Laboratory  of  the 
Univenlty  of  New  Hampshire,  an  lnuireB- 
sive  oceanocraphy  lab  devoted  to  tapping 
the  untold  resooroes  of  the  sea. 

The  exeoutlFe  ofQcer  of  the  unlTersity^ 
offlee  of  martne  science  and  tachnolocy 
Is  Prof.  E.  Eugene  Allmendirtger.  He  Is 
aided  by  a  large  group  of  experts  Includ- 
ing Prof.  Oalen  E.  Jooea.  Godfrey  Savage, 
and  E.  Howard  Stolworthy. 

These  men  deserve  credit  for  attasipi- 
Ing  to  make  the  Adds  of  oceanography 
and  ocean  engineering  productive  for  the 
entire  State— not  Just  the  seacoast  redoo. 

One  of  the  eKoltlnc  aipeeta  of  the 
reeeardi  bring  done  eoneems  KDALHAB 
11  whl^  is  an  underwnter  sealab  used 
by  the  laboratory  for  exploratory  and 
fact-gathering  purpoeee. 

Last  spring  three  I7NH  divers,  Maifc 
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Hertel,  Thomas  Glennon,  and  Erick 
Sawtelle,  spent  5  days  under  the  sea  In 
the  lab  as  a  team  of  undersea  sclentlstB 
gathered  Information  on  the  effects  of 
prolonged  imderwater  habitation  on  the 
human  body. 

The  contributions  theee  men  have 
made  to  the  study  of  the  sea  Is  a  tremen- 
doos  achievement  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Today  I  wish  to  cite  that 
accompl  Ish  ment  that  these  men  have 
achieved. 

Bir.  President,  I.  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recou)  an  article  entitled  "A  University 
and  the  Ocean,"  published  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Petroleum  Council  News. 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COREISOB  TO  THK  8XA 

The  University  of  New  Hamp«hlre  Is  active 
in  the  fields  of  oceanography  and  ocean  engi- 
neering. In  the  words  of  Professor  E.  Eugene 
Allmendlnger,  the  Executive  OfBcer  of  the 
University's  OfBce  of  Marine  Science  and 
Technology  (OMSAT) .  "This  activity  Is  vital 
to  the  realization  of  the  full  potential  that 
New  Hampshire's  'Corridor  to  the  Sea'  has 
for  advancing  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
State — not  exclusively  Its  seacoast  region." 

In  elaborating,  Professor  Allmendlnger 
points  out  that  the  State's  "Corridor  to  the 
Sea"  la  that  area  of  land  and  water  whose 
20-mlle  axis  begins  at  the  University's  Dur- 
ham campus  and  extends  seaward  to  the  Isles 
of  Shoals.  This  corridor  possesses  a  unique 
inventory  of  assets  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  best  marlne-orlented  interests  of 
New  Hampshire — at  state,  regional  and  na- 
tional levels.  These  sMets  Include: 

1.  a  rich  variety  of  marine  environments 

2.  an  academic  baae  at  the  University  with 
recognized  competence  In  marlne-orlented 
education,  research  and  service 

3.  several  marlne-orlented  federal,  state  and 
Industrial  activities 

4.  a  centrally  located  outlet  on  the  Oulf 
of  Maine 

8.  an  aaaentlally  loe-free  harbor  and  river 

6.  the  "proximity  to"  and  yet  "remoteness 
from"  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Professor  Allmendlnger  concludes  by  stress- 
ing that  New  Hampshire's  very  significant 
challenges  and  opportunities  In  marine  af- 
falra  should  be  aasoclated  with  the  "Corridor 
to  the  Sea"  concept  and  not  with  Its  modest 
length  of  coastline,  for  the  Corridor  la  in- 
deed a  feasible  site  for  a  major  Bast  Coast 
marine  center. 

Secrets  of  the  sea  are  not  easily  divulged. 
Yet.  over  the  ages  ntan  baa  dealgned  various 
structures  In  search  of  whatever  it  may  be 
that  is  held  fast  In  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

For  some  time  now  the  Engineering  Dealgn 
and  Analysis  Laboratory  has  been  developing 
an  underwatw  habitat  system.  In  the  fall  of 
1967  a  group  of  students  were  encouraged  by 
their  professors  to  dealgn  and  build  a  shallow 
water  sealab.  It  was  named  EDALHAB  for 
Engineering  Dealgn  and  AnalyaU  Laboratory 
HABltat.  In  the  summer  of  1SS8,  after  a  suc- 
cessful test  In  Wlnnlpesaukea,  It  was  put 
aside. 

This  spring,  however,  a  new,  multl-phaae. 
multi-interest  proKram  waa  prepared  for 
EDALHAB.  One  facet  of  tb«  program  was  de- 
signed to  oarry  out  undersea  obaervatlon  of 
Pacific  dungeneas  crabs.  Theae  creatures  an 
considered  a  delicacy  on  the  Woat  Coast,  the 
same  as  lobsters  are  here  in  New  Kngltuid. 
And  lobsters  are  becoming  more  scarce  as 
each  year  passes.  Some  scientists  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Pacific  crab  might  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  cold  Atlantic  waters  and.  If 
successful,  the  lagging  lobster  supply  could 
thus  be  supplemented  and  New  England's 
fijshlng  economy  bolstered. 


Anotbar  facet  of  the  scientific  tests  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  EDALHAB  n 
project  was  an  evaluation  of  a  telemetry  sys- 
tem for  monitoring  physlcdoglcal  data  from 
a  diver.  Using  tills  systam,  signals  correspond- 
ing to  heart  rate,  body  temperature,  reopira- 
tlon  rate  and  water  depth  can  be  tranamltted 
acoustically  from  the  diver  to  a  surface  re- 
ceiver and  then  displayed  as  traces  on  a  chart 
type  recorder.  The  teat  data  obtained  for  the 
telemetry  system  will  be  used  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  complete  system  which  will  enable 
topside  personnel  to  continuously  monitor 
the  divers  status  and  provide  assistance 
when  needed. 

Perhaps  the  major  purpose,  and  the  one 
upon  which  the  other  two  projects  depended, 
had  to  do  with  the  EDALHAB  n  Itself.  The 
problem  here  was  to  transport.  Implant  and 
retrieve  the  habitat  with  ease  and  economy. 
In  addition,  of  covtrse.  It  was  Important  to 
find  out  what  problems  would  exist  In  living 
under  the  sea. 

Wherever  there  is  an  underwater  project 
of  long  duration,  a  habitat  such  as  KDAL- 
BAB  n  appears  to  be  a  neceasa^  tool.  By 
using  an  underwater  habitat,  divers  can  de- 
compress after  a  long  series  (rf  dives  rather 
than  after  a  single  dive.  This  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  the  diver  to  work  not  Just  a  oouple 
of  hours  each  day,  but  perhaps  six  or  eight 
hoiu*.  The  ability  to  make  longer  dives  U 
particularly  desirable  when  the  purpose  of 
the  dive  Is  to  study  marine  life  on  the  ocean 
floor,  as  was  the  caae  with  the  Pacific  dun- 
geness  crabs. 

The  transformation  of  EDALHAB  I  into 
EDALHAB  II  was  a  project  In  Itself.  Two  and 
a  half  years  of  Inactivity  found  IDALHAB 
somewhat  rusted  and  with  much  of  Its  equip- 
ment in  need  of  reptOr  or  replacement.  The 
thickness  of  the  welds  was  checked  with  an 
ultrasonic  device.  The  frame  had  to  be  re- 
checked  to  make  sure  it  would  withstand  the 
rigors  of  handling  on  the  surface  and  the 
underseas  environment.  A  new  mooring  sys- 
tem had  to  be  develoi>ed.  and  under  the 
direction  of  Croydon  B.  Pearson,  Jr.,  a  series 
of  anchors,  cables  and  moorings  was  designed. 
Each  of  the  two  habitat  main  anchors  was 
made  by  placing  six  railroad  wbeels  on  a 
steel  shaft.  Each  railroad  wheel  weighed  In 
excess  of  700  pounds. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Woods  Hole  Ooaan- 
ographic  Institution,  the  oatamaran  LULU 
was  assigned  to  fumlah  the  transportation 
and  support  system  for  EDALHAB  II.  LULU 
was  developed  originally  as  the  mother  ship 
of  the  famed  deep-dlvlng  submersible  ALViN 
which  was  named  for  Its  creator.  Al  Vine. 
The  LULU  was  named  for  Mr.  Vine's  mother. 

The  twin-hulled  vessel  arrived  at  the  Port 
Authority  dock  on  Friday,  April  33.  Along 
with  other  necessary  equipment,  a  two- 
compartment  decompression  chamber,  built 
by  UNH  students,  was  lifted  alxxird  by  crane 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Godfrey  Savage. 
Director  of  the  Engineering  Design  and 
Analysis  Laboratory.  EDALHAB  n  was  lower- 
ed Into  the  water,  floated  into  position  be- 
tween LULU'S  twin  bulls  and  drawn  up  Into 
position  for  traveling,  aim  liar  to  the  way 
ALVIN  would  be  positioned  on  her  platform. 

Also  supporting  the  operation  and  serving 
as  a  hotel  ship  was  the  research  vessel  UN- 
DAUNTED of  the  Cape  Fear  Twchnlcal  Insti- 
tute of  North  Carolina,  as  wall  as  the  JERE 
A.  CHASE  from  the  UNH  Jackson  Batuarlne 
Laboratory. 

Following  the  boarding  of  equipment  and 
personnel,  the  tiny  scientific  fleet  headed  for 
a  preselected  site  3S0  yards  from  Applsdore 
Island  on  a  bearing  of  300°  M  north  from  the 
Island's  radar  tower.  Appledore  Is  the  larger 
northern  Island  In  the  group  of  Islands  off 
Portsmouth  Harbor  known  as  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  At  the  selected  point  the  watar  runs 
to  a  depth  of  between  50  and  60  feet.  EDAIr- 
HAB  n  was  lowered  and  moored  at  a  depth 
of  40  feet,  measured  at  high  tide  to  the 
bottom  of  the  entrance  trunk. 


At  7:40  pjn.,  Sunday.  AprU  26,  the  three 
UNH  divers — Mark  Hartal,  Thotnas  Glennon 
and  Erlck  Sawtelle — entered  EDALHAB  n. 
They  did  not  surfaoe  again  untU  Thiuaday 
morning,  April  39,  the  first  dtvw  breaking 
the  surface  at  8:00  ajn..  the  other  two  fol- 
lowing at  flva-mlnute  intervals.  As  soon  as 
each  arrived  be  was  hnmiartlataly  aaoorted 
into  the  decompression  obamber  whers  they 
spent  the  next  twelve  hours. 

In  constant  attandanaa  and  aaslsting  the 
UNH  divers  was  a  team  of  professional  divers 
known  as  the  Boston  Sea  Bovars.  Ttxrough- 
out  the  four  days  there  were  two  doctors  m 
attendance — Dr.  Joseph  MacTnnla  of  Ocean 
Systems,  Inc.,  and  Dr.  Horace  Argelss  of 
Argentina. 

Ths  EDALHAB  II  exercise  was  funded  by 
the  S«a-Orant  Program  at  the  National 
Ooeanlc  and  Atmoapherlo  Administration 
(NOAA)  and  the  Oflloe  of  Naval  Research 
through  Its  support  of  the  de^-dlvlng  sub- 
mersible program  at  Woods  Hole,  Maas. 

The  story  of  EDALHAB  n,  IncluiUng  the 
underwater  phase,  was  filmed  In  color  by  Wil- 
liam "Smokey"  Roberts  who  took  some  4,300 
feet  of  magnificent  film. 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
particularly  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  deserves  the  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Information  and  research  that  the 
Library  provides  to  all  Members  to  as- 
sist us  in  carrying  out  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities are  Invaluable.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  a  depart- 
ment within  the  Library,  works  entirely 
as  the  research  arm  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  committees.  There  many 
specialists  provide  up-to-the-moment  in- 
formation on  a  limitless  number  of  sub- 
jects, often  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  capable  staff  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  provided  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  to  me  in  my  efforts 
to  secure  equality  of  treatment  for 
women  under  the  law.  One  such  staff 
member  Is  Morrlgene  Van  Helden,  an 
analyst  In  the  American  NatlcMial  Oov- 
emment  Division,  who  has  provided  in- 
estimable materials  relating  to  the  vari- 
ous activities  that  women  have  become 
more  involved  In  during  the  past  few 
years  in  their  striving  for  equality. 

Mrs.  Van  Helden  provided  excellent 
background  information  for  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  that  I  recently  filed  as  at- 
torney for  the  NatlOTial  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  in  two  sex  discrimination  cases 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Van  Helden's  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  women's 
rights  has  recently  received  the  public 
recognition  It  has  deserved.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety an  article  from  the  Evening  Star, 
August  25,  1971,  entitled  "Her  Specialty: 
Women  in  Politics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Rb  Btwoaitt:  Womkn  nr  PoLmcs 
(By  M.  Margaret  Green) 

A  congressman  wanta  an  objective  study 
of  tiie  arguments  for  and  against  the  Ziqual 
Rights  (for  women)   Amendment  .  .  . 

A  senator  wants  a  reUable  count  of  the 
proportion  of  woman  candidates  elected  to 
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office  aa  oompared  to  the  proportion  of  men 
or  a  comprehensive  nm-down  of  all  pend- 
ing legislation  that  wo\xld  affect  women  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Morrlgene  van  Helden  will  save  their 
BtafTs  hours  of  research  by  preparing  the 
information.  If  she  haan't  already  antici- 
pated the  demand. 

A   DSMANO 

Officially  an  "analyst  In  American  tiatlon- 
al  government"  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  van  Helden  has  developed  a  specialty 
in  women  In  politics  because  of  the  acceler- 
ated demand  for  such  research  among  legis- 
lators gauging  public  Interest. 

The  "government  and  general  reaearch" 
division  for  which  she  works  is  only  on«  of 
10  departmentfi  within  the  Congreesional 
Research  Ser\-lce — all  charged  with  the  oom- 
pilatlon  of  facts,  background  material  and 
analysis  for  federal  law  makera. 

•■I  try  to  keep  up."  she  says  softly  from 
the  pUe  of  newspaper  cUpplngs,  yet-to-be- 
read  articles  and  open  books,  a  pile  exactly 
like  that  on  all  staff  members'  desks 
whether  their  specialty  be  Indian  affairs, 
student  groups  and  movements  or  a  com- 
bination of  topics  related  to  American  gov- 
ernment. 

The  way  specialties  develop  Is  according 
to  need,"  she  explains.  "When  I  first  came 
(four  and  a  half  years  ago) ,  there  waa  a  lot 
of  Interest  in  the  Kennedy  family  and  the 
assaasl  nations. 

"For  a  time  we  also  had  a  lot  of  calls 
about  etiquette  and  protocol  at  the  White 
House  and  then  about  presidents'  wives  and 
families. 

"It  sounds  like  a  smooth  progreaslon  from 
the  Kennedys  to  wives  and  famUlee  to 
women,  but  It  wasn't  quite  that  way." 

OKNXXAL  ISSmS 

Questions  about  women  in  politics  and 
occasionally  in  law  are  coming  "more  and 
more  often,"  she  says,  with  the  emphasis 
most  often  on  general  Issues. 

Traca  her  research  slhe  has  compiled  "al- 
most a  history  of  women's  rights  In  the  20th 
centtU7." 

That  "history"  Is  In  the  form  of  numerous 
multllith  studies  available  to  senators  and 
repreeentatives  only,  but  sometimes  made 
public  through  congressional  offlcea — never 
through  the  library. 

Some  of  the  topics:  the  effect  of  world 
wars  on  the  feminist  movement;  debate*  on 
the  women's  sufTrage  movement;  women 
who  have  served  In  Congress. 

On  her  own  initiative  she  researched 
•women  in  the  national  legislature,  "how  they 
got  there  and  how  long  they  artayod." 

"One  aspect  of  this  job  is  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  Congress,"  she  says,  but  when 
.■;he  began  preparing  for  a  predicted  on- 
slaught of  questions  about  women  candi- 
dates and  office-holders  she  found  current 
RoiircPs  contradicting  themselves. 

ORICINAJ.    BOUaCES 

As  often  happens,  she  went  to  original 
sources  to  pull  together  her  on  set  of  sta- 
tistics. 

"Sources  vary"  In  their  reliability,  she 
says,  "especially  now  because  the  women's 
flights  movement  has  just  gotten  going  in 
the  last  few  years.  There's  no  one  source  to 
go  to." 

One  Indication  that  the  public  attitude  to 
a  new  fcmlivlsm  has  changed,  she  says.  Is 
the  extent  of  coverage  so-called  "women's 
lib  "  receives  In  the  commercial  press. 

First,  "every  magazine"  almost  routinely 
carries  features  on  the  subject. 

Second,  coverage  has  shifted  from  Initial 
generalizations  or  skepticism  to  a  "more 
Intellectual,  academic"  approach  and  con- 
sideration In  specialized  Journals  such  as 
the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

Her  own  attitude  has  changed  slightly  be- 
cause of  her  research 

"I'm    more   sympathetic    to   some   women 


because  the  traditional  view  of  a  woman 
Is  'wife  and  mother  and  everybody  gets  mar- 
ried.' .-she  says,  "but  38  percent  of  the  labor 
force  Is  women  and  one  eighth  of  these  wom- 
en are  heads  of  families. 

"These  women  certainly  shouldn't  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional ideas  about  women. 

"Maybe  a  few  years  ago  I  might  have  said, 
'Nothing  like  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me;  I'm  not  affected  by  It.' 

"Now  I  would  say,  'If  It's  a  problem  to 
one  woman  who's  trying  to  raise  a  family 
It's  a  problem  to  everybody  in  this  society.'  " 

Her  reading  preferences  have  been  altered 
because  of  her  Job  also.  She  finds  herself 
reading  every  possible  book  and  article  on 
the  status  of  women,  even  at  home. 

"I'm  Interested  In  the  subject  now  so 
that  I  don't  treat  it  Just  as  a  Job.  Pm  curi- 
ous and  very  Interested." 

ECONOmC   BTATCS 

Most  of  the  questions  tliat  come  to  her 
are  on  the  economic  statiu  of  women,  she 
says,  rather  than  the  sociological  aspects 
of  today's  feminism. 

She  is  not  asked  for  her  opinion  nor  would 
she  want  to  volunteer  it. 

There  are  times,  she  admits,  when  some- 
one asks  for  facts  to  back  up  a  certain  point 
of  view. 

"I  keep  up  with  everything  and  sort  of 
direct  people  In  the  direction  they  choose," 
she  says. 

She  will  do  research  for  them  or  choose 
reference  books  and  weed  out  available 
sources  If  they  want  to  study  an  Issue  on 
their  own. 

"We  dont  make  Judgments,"  she  says.  "We 
don't  say,  'You're  wrong'  or  'I  don't  agree 
with  you.'  " 

Mrs.  van  Helden  holds  a  BA.  from  Buck- 
nell  with  a  major  in  education.  "That  came 
from  changing  m,y  major  so  many  times." 
she  laughs. 

"I  was  offered  a  Job  In  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, teaching  Journalism,  civics  and  physical 
education  or  some  fantastic  string  of 
things,"  she  recalls  of  her  first  Job-hunting 
days  In  Washington. 

The  teaching  position  wouldn't  be  avail- 
able, however,  until  the  next  semester  and 
the  Interviewers  suggested  she  might  be 
happy  at  the  Library  of  Congress  where 
she  could  indulge  her  far-flung  curioaities. 

"I  love  libraries,"  she  concludes.  "I 
couldn't  be  happier  because  during  my 
whole  childhood  Saturday  was  the  day  for 
the  library:  the  day  you  took  three  books 
back,  took  three  more  out  and  spent  the 
whole    day    snuggled    up    reading    them." 


IMPLICATIONS     OP    PLANNED     NU- 
CLEAR TEST  IN  AMCHITKA,  ALASKA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Saturday 
Review  for  September  25,  1971,  contains 
a  most  thoughtful  commentary  by  its 
editor,  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  on  some  of 
the  implications  of  the  planned  nuclear 
test  explosion  in  Amchitka,  Alaska. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  EInvironment 
In  Stockholm  next  year,  and  ae  concern 
over  the  need  for  International  action  to 
protect  the  human  environment  in- 
creases, I  believe  that  Senators  will  And 
Mr.  Cousin's  article  particularly  thought 
provoking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary waa  oniered  to  be  fnrinted  in 
the  Rccors,  as  follows: 

AMCRrrKA  AND  TalBAUSM 

What  Is  most  characteristic  of  modem  man 
is  not  his  povirer  but  his  powerleasness,  not  his 


ability  to  mobilize  vast  force  but  his  Inabmty 
to  protect  himself  against  It. 

Consider  the  plan  of  the  United  States  to 
detonate  underground  a  nuclear  bomb  with 
the  equivalent  force  of  five  mlUlon  tons  of 
TNT — a  bomb  360  times  more  powerful  than 
the  explosive  dropped  on  Hlroahlma.  TiM 
projected  site  of  the  explosion,  Amchltka  Is- 
land In  the  Aleutians,  Is  closer  to  Canada, 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  than  it  Is 
to  the  continental  United  States.  Citizens  of 
those  countries  and,  Indeed,  cltlaens  from  aU 
over  the  world  have  exprsssed  alarm.  They 
have  cited  the  apprehension  of  scientists  over 
possible  radioactive  iMtkage  into  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  sea,  with  consequent  effects  of 
unpredictable  damage  to  the  food  chain  and 
to  all  forms  of  life.  They  are  also  worried  that 
the  explosion  m«y  trigger  earthquakes  or 
tidal  waves. 

These  apprehensions  may  be  wholly  correct 
or  wholly  incorrect  or  partially  Inocxrect. 
This  Is  not  what  Is  most  important.  What  Is 
most  Important  Is  that  no  Impartial  author- 
ity now  exists  for  determining  the  validity  of 
the  charge  or  for  protecting  the  human  in- 
terest where  It  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
national  interest.  Where  do  human  beings  go 
to  register  their  concern  over  possible  harm 
to  their  habitat  or  to  their  lives  that  may  be 
caused  by  a  powerful  nation?  Do  they  go  to 
the  United  States  government  Itself?  It  Is  the 
United  States  government  that  proposes  to  do 
the  eiplodmg.  The  United  States  government 
is  not  an  impartial  authority  In  determining 
the  accuracy  of  charges  made  about  the  risks 
of  the  Amchltka  test.  It  Is  not  a  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  President  of  the  United  States  may 
bow  to  the  weight  of  world  public  opinion 
and  and  call  off  the  tests,  but  this  does  not 
change  the  bizarre  fact  that  no  supreme  court 
or  agency  exists  In  the  world  today  for  oon- 
Blderlng  questions  that  apply  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Should  human  beings  bring  their  concern 
before  the  International  Court  of  Jtistloe? 
This  cotut  tries  to  resolve  dlsputee  between 
nations.  The  name  of  the  agency  Is  mislead- 
ing. It  Is  not  In  fact  a  court.  It  has  no  statu- 
tory law  behind  It  and  no  enforcement  ma- 
chinery to  8upp«t  It.  It  is  an  arbitration 
agency  that  functions  only  in  those  cases 
where  all  parties  to  a  dispute  are  willing  to 
turn  to  It.  Its  decisions  are  not  binding. 

What  about  the  United  Nations?  The 
United  Nations  has  authorized  a  far-reaching 
world  conference  In  Stockholm  next  year  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  mounting 
threats  to  the  world  environment.  It  Is  dlfll- 
ctilt  to  see  how  tests  of  nuclear  axploelons. 
whethw  In  the  air,  sea.  or  undergrotmd,  and 
by  whatever  nation,  can  be  excluded  from 
any  consideration  of  wortd  environment^ 
hazards.  But  the  Stockholm  conference  wlU 
have  no  authority  to  dlract  the  United  Statea. 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  France,  or  China  to 
forego  future  nuclear  tests. 

Here,  then,  U  the  tragic  flaw  In  tha  organi- 
zation of  human  society.  The  ultimata  need 
on  earth  is  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  life.  Yet,  no  workable  authority  ex- 
ists beyond  the  nation.  The  nation  arrogates 
to  Itself  the  authority  and  the  power  to  de- 
cide what  it  does  not  only  inside  but  out- 
side  its  borders.  What  it  does  inside  or  out- 
s'de  Its  borders  may  constitute,  as  the  Am- 
chltka U»X  Illustrates,  a  possible  danger  to 
other  people  and  to  the  world  environment 
as  a  whole.  But  there  Is  no  legal  process 
by  which  such  danger  can  be  averted.  In  a 
larger  sense,  there  Is  no  legal  process  by 
which  human  destiny  can  be  protected  and 

served. 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  promi- 
nent accounts  of  a  meeting  of  American  and 
Soviet  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  "tun- 
ing In"  on  the  universe.  The  meeting  con- 
sidered ways  m  which  scientists  could  moni- 
tor the  universe  for  signals  from  planets 
possibly   inhabited   by   creatures    possessing 
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InteUlgenoe  and  advanced  oommunlcatlon 
skills.  If  contact  with  other  planet*  ahoald 
in  fact  be  made,  and  If  the  earth -dwellers 
are  able  both  to  aend  and  receive  Uifornia> 
tlon,  what  shall  we  aay  about  our  life  on 
earth?  Shall  we  say  that  we  have  developed 
the  human  InteUlgence  to  a  point  where  we 
need  fear  only  ourselvee.  that  the  moat  ez- 
tenalTe  ezerdae  of  collective  bralnp>ower  la 
directed  not  to  human  needa  but  to  ever- 
more advanced  technlquea  for  killing  otf  hu- 
mans, that  the  natural  environment  is  be- 
ing foiiled  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  that  the 
earth-dwellers  have  never  outgrown  their 
tribalism,  of  which  national  sovereignty  Is 
an  all-powerful  manifestation? 

Despite  the  historians,  there  has  been  only 
one  age  of  man.  It  la  the  age  of  primitive 
man.  The  beginning  of  the  age  of  elvlllaed 
man.  when  It  comes  will  be  marked  by  his 
political,  philosophical ,  and  spiritual  aware- 
ness of  himself  as  a  member  of  a  world 
species  with  world  needs  and  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  desire  to  oraate  world  institu- 
tions to  meet  these  needs.  Himianklnd  need 
not  sacrifice  the  nation  to  create  such  Insti- 
tutions. It  need  only  recognise  and  assert 
an  allegiance  of  humans  to  one  another  be- 
yond national  boundaries  and  to  do  those 
things  In  the  human  Interest  that  the  na- 
tion as  an  organisation  la  Incapable  of  doing. 

The  present  mode  of  life  on  earth  Is  msd- 
ness,  which  Is  nonetheless  lethal  for  being 
legal.  RaUonal  ezjatence  Is  possible,  but  It 
calls  for  a  world  consciousness  and  a  world 
design.  People  who  develop  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  themselves  as  world  cltlaens  are 
fulfilling  the  first  requirement  of  sanity  In 
our  time. 


THE  PUBLIC  AND  NATIONAL 
SPENDINO  PRIORrriES 

Mr.  HART.  Blr.  Prealdent.  laat  Augurt 
the  Priorities  Council  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee polled  250  residents  In  three 
Jackson  County  precinct*  cm  the  ques- 
tion of  national  spending  priorities. 

After  studying  the  results  of  the  poll, 
Robert  Wlschmeyer,  a  reporter  for  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  CMicluded: 

Jackson  area  residents  dont  agree  with  the 
way  the  Federal  government  spends  their 
tax  dollars.  If  a  siuvey  of  350  residents  .  .  . 
can  be  applied  on  a  broader  scale. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  stip- 
porting  that  conclusion  might  be  in- 
structive as  we  in  Congress  continue  to 
debate  national  spending  priorities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wlsch- 
meyer's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Asia  RKsmsirrs.  IT.S.  Branmu  Dvm 
(By  Robert  Wlschmeyer) 

Jaekaod  area  restdemts  dont  a^ree  with  the 
way  the  federal  government  spends  their  tax 
doUars,  If  a  survey  of  3S0  residents  In  14 
Jackson  County  precincts  can  be  applied  on  a 
broader  scale. 

"nie  Jaokeon  Ar«a  Priorities  ODuncU  and 
tbe  Amecloan  niteskds  Servtoe  Ckjounlttee 
(AFBC)  oooduoted  a  poU  laat  montti  In  Jack- 
son. Blackmaa  Township  and  Sununit  Town- 
olilp, 

PoUaten  paasad  out  queettonnafaws  wltta  10 
oategorles  at  govemmant  apetuUng  Hated:  Ad- 
nXalatralion  of  Justtoe,  agricultural  re- 
souroes;  ootnnmntaatlop  and  tnuMportattou; 
eoaaomio  aid  to  tbe  devaloplsg  world,  and 
foreign  ralMtloos;  eoonomto  devlopment, 
labor,  oonuneros  and  Induatry,  maopower 
training  and  labor  healttx.  educaittoo  and 
welfare;   bousing  and  urban  dSTrtopmsnt: 


mlMCMT.  detanas  and  relaitad 
unl  I'SBouiuss;  miaios  «^>Iacatten. 

RaaldantB  ware  aakad  to  Ml,  m 
gory.  If  tlisy  would  spend  muoH  more,  mar«, 
tb«  same,  leas  or  mudi  leas  ot  the  federal  tax 
dollar,  l^sy  mre  alao  sskad  to  laslgn  a  por- 
tion of  each  <lonar  to  aaoli  oatsfory. 

Oao^fnm  In  oalendsr  year  tSTOappsoprlMted 
•107  blUon  and  spent  It  In  tbe  eoOowCng 
manner;  milttary  and  defenss  leiatad,  fl8.7  par 
oent;  health,  eduoatton  and  wvlters,  lOJ  per 
oaot;  ooaMBuniaMan  and  tnospoftsMon,  8 
per  osBt;  agrtDultoral  resouroas,  3.7  per  cent; 
ecoasooKo  deveiopment.  labor,  oomtnesoe  and 

per  oeot;  toouatDg  and  iizt)an  davetopmeot,  a.l 
per  cent:  natural  leaoureaa.  3.1  par  eant; 
apaos  aapljonrtlan,  S  per  osot;  adoUnJatrallon 
of  fusttoa.  Ipareaok. 

Of  tSie  68.7  per  oeot  tar  tnllMaiy  and  da- 
fenae  rdated  q>esidlnc  iS.l  per  cent  was  for 
the  1970  mflltary  program.  8.1  per  cent  for 
Vetetmns  AdmlnMzattoin,  and  13.0  per  oeot  for 
naMonal  detxt.  (Neatty  80  per  cent  ai  tbe  na- 
tional deM  Is  wv-«restod.) 

Jaokaon  area  people  woukkit  spend  fed- 
eral money  ttiat  way  alt  aH.  Itay  would  apoul 
mucb  more,  for  eiample,  on  bealth,  eduoa- 
tton and  weuare.  Seveanty-eeven  per  oeait 
would  apeaid  more,  14  per  oent  tiM  same 
amount  and  only  five  per  cent  less. 

Plfty-ntoe  per  oeot  would  qpend  mors  ta 
housing  and  uttian  deveiopmant  and  04  per 
oent  would  apend  more  for  natural  rasouroe 
developmeot.  Sixty-two  per  cent  would  ^^f^"^ 
mora  in  «he  admlntetratlon  at  Justios. 

Xoonomlo  aM  to  the  devtioping  world,  and 
foreign  reiatloQa  would  not  do  aa  w^,  bow- 
ever.  Sixty-one  per  oent  would  apend  leas, 
only  10  per  cent  more,  and  none  "mudb 
more." 

Polling  was  done  in  Wards  1,  4  and  6  of 
Jackson,  In  preeinotB  3  and  9  of  Blaokmac 
Township  and  In  lYeelnots  8  and  4  of  Sum* 
nut. 

Some  ilntTW<4w  of  SouttMm  MlcMgan  Prison 
and  some  studenitB  at  Jackaon  area  high 
sOhools  and  Jackaon  Community  Oollege  were 
also  polled. 

Frank  Anderson  and  Jotm  Olhon.  local  oo- 
chalrmen  of  the  project  wbo  aeufcited  a  team 
of  AF90  poQsters,  said  that  results  wUl  be 
sent  to  Rep.  Charles  K.  Cbamberlaln,  R-8tfti 
Distrlot,  and  Ml<>hlgan  Senators  Robert  P. 
Orlffln.  Republican,  and  FfaiUp  A.  Hart 
Democrat. 

Hera  Is  a  detailed  breakdoim  of  the  poll: 

Question:  How  would  you  divide  up  one 
federal  dollar?  (After  the  average  answers 
given  by  Jacksonlans,  the  actual  amount 
spent  by  the  government  Is  listed  In  p«u>en- 
theaes.  Figures  are  equal  to  the  number  of 
cents.) 

Healtn.  eduoatlon  and  welfare:    19    (16J) 

Mlliuiry,  defense  and  related  spending: 
12.7  (63.7) 

AdnUnlstratlon  of  justice;   11.4  (10) 

Economic  development,  labor,  comnveroe 
and  Industry,  manpower  training  and  labor: 
11.2  (2.6) 

Housing    and    urban    development: 
(2  1) 

Natural  resources:   10.4  (3.1) 

Agrlcultiiral  resources:  8.5  (3.7) 

Communication    and   transportation: 
(8.0) 

Economic  aid  to  the  developing  world,  and 
foreign  relations:  4.8  (2Si) 

Space  exploration:  4.7  (3.0) 

These  over-all  figures  varied  according  to 
location  of  residents  polled,  and  In  a  few 
categories  there  were  large  spreads. 

For  example  restdeate  In  Ward  8  of  Jack- 
son would  give  only  4.44  cjents  of  each  dollar 
to  the  ad.Tilnlstratton  of  Justice  and  SI. 9 
cents  to  health,  educ«tlon  and  welfare. 
Wards  1  and  4  and  Precincts  3  and  S  of 
Black  man  Township,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  allot  14.45  oenu  to  administration  of 


10.4 


8.9 


Justice  and  only  17.9  cents  to  health,  eduoa- 
tlon and  welfare. 

Differences  in  the  racial,  economic  and  so- 
clok>Klc«l  makeup  of  the  two  areas  can  be 
seen  in  those  contrasting  figures. 

Interestingly,  the  inmates  at  Southern 
Michigan  Prison  would  give  18.41  cents  of 
every  dollar  to  the  administration  of  Justice, 
four  more  cents  than  the  over -all  total.  They 
wotdd  also  allot  31.9  cents  to  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare,  almoert  3  cents  more  than 
the  over-all  figure. 

Student  responses  show  only  small  varia- 
tions from  the  over-all  figures  in  most  cate- 
gories. The  three  exceptions  were  In  health 
education  and  welfare  (1.88  cents  by  stu- 
dents, 10  overall);  economic  development, 
labor,  commerce  and  Industry,  manpower 
training  and  labor  (7.97  cents  t>y  students, 
11. a  overall);  and  military  and  defense  re- 
lated spending  (20  cents  by  students,  11.3 
overall). 

What  are  the  residents'  priorities  for  as- 
signment of  federal  money  In  the  10  cate- 
gortee,  as  opposed  to  what  the  government 
now  assigns?  Here  Is  how  the  250  persons  re- 
plied  (flgtirea  are  percentages)  : 

Administration  of  Justice:  Much  more,  IS; 
more,  47;  same,  26;  less,  6;  much  lees.  3; 
no  opinion,  8. 

Agricultural  resouroee:  Bfueh  more.  7; 
more.  36;  same,  30;  less,  16;  much  less,  3; 
no  opinion,  8. 

Oommunlcatlon  and  transptortatlon :  Mudi 
more,  6;  more,  23;  same,  48;  less,  13;  much 
less,  4;  no  opinion,  7. 

Economic  aid  to  the  developing  world,  and 
foreign  relations:  Much  more,  0;  more,  10; 
same,  23;  less,  88;  much  lees.  21;  no  opin- 
ion, 8. 

Economic  developmerrt,  labor,  commerce 
and  Industry,  manpower  training  and  labor; 
Much  more.  17;  more,  41;  same,  22;  less,  13; 
much  less,  1 ;  no  opinion,  7. 

Health,  education  and  welfare:  Much  more, 
43;  more,  34;  same,  14;  less,  3;  much  lees,  2; 
no  opinion,  4. 

Housing  and  urban  development:  Much 
more.  26;  more,  33;  same,  27;  less,  8;  much 
less.  3:  no  opinion,  3. 

Military,  defense  and  related  spending: 
Much  more,  1;  more,  5;  same,  24;  less,  23; 
much  less,  45;  no  opinion,  3. 

Natural  resources:  Much  ixMre,  33;  more, 
42;  same.  38;  less,  3;  much  less,  1;  no  opin- 
ion. 5. 

Space  exploration:  Much  more,  1;  more,  6; 
same,  19;  less,  25;  much  less,  4fi;  no  opin- 
ion, 4. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  APPEARANCE 
BEFORE  THE  ECONONnC  CLUB  OF 
DETROIT 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971,  President 
Nixon  appeared  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit  and  responded  to  ques- 
tions for  an  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  brief  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  a  transcript  of  the 
questions  and  his  reepcaises  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
Remasks  or  THx  PxxsmxNT  n*  Rksponsx  to 

QnasTioNS  AT  THX  Economic  Club  of  Dx- 

TKorr,  SxPTXMBXX  33,  1971 

The  PxxsnjxNT.  Mr.  President,  members  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  all  of  your 
distinguished  guests  who  are  with  you  here 
tonight,  and  all  of  those  who  are  listening 
on  national  radio  and  also  on  television: 

I  flrst  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  distinguished  organlxatlon  for  Inviting 
me  back.  I  have  appeared  on  two  occasions 
in  other  capacities.  I  am  honored  to  be  hsre 
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for  the  first  time  as  President  of  the  Unltsd 
States. 

I  particularly  ai^sredate,  too,  the  warm 
weloome  that  not  only  we  have  received  In 
this  hall,  but  as  we  drove  m  from  the  air- 
port. The  signs  that  we  saw  on  soma  of  the 
buildings,  and  all  the  other  various  activ- 
ities that  we  witnessed,  were  somsthlng  that 
we  deeply  appreciated. 

Let  ms  say,  too,  that  having  spoken  to  this 
club  on  otbsr  ooraslome,  I  have  reoognlaed 
that  the  usual  format  la  for  ths  speaker  to 
speak  a  whUe  and  than  to  answer  questlooa. 
I  know  that  those  members  of  the  club,  how- 
ever, who  greatly  favor  the  questions  and 
the  answvra,  certainly  the  questions,  more 
than  they  favor  the  qieaklng.  Bo  tonight  I 
am  foUowlng  the  format,  a  format  that  all  of 
thoee  listening  on  radio  and  television  sbould 
know — you  in  the  haU  have  already  been 
Informed — of  '"**'"g  this  an  entire  question 
period. 

X  wm  not  take  the  time  of  the  questioners 
except  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  those  who 
have  ooms  from  Michigan  to  Washington 
to  work  with  this  Administration  and  have 
made  contributions  to  it.  They  have  come 
with  me  on  ths  plana  tonight. 

First,  to  the  former  Oovemor  of  this  State, 
the  Secretary  ot  Housing  and  UrtMun  Devel- 
opment, Oeorge  Bomney,  one  of  the  trusted 
Members  of  our  Cabinet,  a  man  who  Is  one 
of  my  top  advisers  on  domestic  matters,  and 
also  one  who  Is  the  driving  spirit  behind  one 
of  the  greatest  housing  booms  this  oountry 
has  ever  had,  with.  Incidentally,  a  new  hl«h 
this  month  as  well. 

Second,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  new  economic  poUcy,  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken. 

And  third,  from  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States,  first  the  RepubUoan  Leader  of  the 
House.  Oongresaman  Gerald  Ford  from  Mich- 
igan, a  man  who  has  been  of  enormous  as- 
sistance to  this  Administration  In  some  of 
the  very  cloee  and  tough  fights  we  have  had 
on  some  legislation  that  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  Interest  to  the  nation  as  well  as 
to  ths  people  of  Michigan. 

Then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  the 
man  who  has  served  as  the  Whip,  the  second 
rankliig  Republican  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  Republican  side.  Senator  Bob 
Orlffln. 

Since  this  is  the  motor  capital  of  the 
world  with  some  Interest  In  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles,  I 
want  this  audience  to  know  that  of  aU  the 
people  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  who 
talked  to  me  about  that — and  some  did  quite 
often — ^he  was  the  most  Influential  of  all.  We 
give  him  the  major  credit. 

Now  I  would  also,  of  course,  on  this  oc- 
casion point  out  that  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  from  any  State  of  the  Union  four  men 
who  hava  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
uiis  Administration  than  those  that  I  have 
Jvist  named  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

We  appreciate  what  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  done  for  this  Administration  and  the 
nation  in  the  personage  of  theas  four  man. 

I  also  tonight  would  like  to  be  able  to 
thank  the  State  of  Michigan  for  sending  us 
Alex  Karras.  Oeorge  Allen,  Inddeotally,  the 
coach  of  the  Redskins,  and  an  old  friend  of 
mine  from  the  Los  Angeles  days,  aaksd  me 
to  give  him  his  regards,  but  I  dldnt  realiee 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  mixed  audience, 
so  I  can't  pass  them  on  at  thu  point. 

But  I  do  know  this— that  I  ootsd  with 
interest  that  before  the  game  with  St.  Loula 
last  Sunday,  that  Alex  Karras  polntad  out 
that  he  dldnt  want  to  go  to  a  team  that  was 
a  nonoontendsr  and  dldnt  havs  a  passer. 
After  Brtiat  Washington  did  to  fit.  Louis  I 
can  only  say  this.  We  have  lost  ths  Senators. 
but  watch  out  for  the  Redskins 

Now,  with  that  we  will  go  to  the  questions, 
and  I  turn  first  to  the  tight,  to  Mr.  Aymond. 

QoxsTioN,  Mr.  Prssldent.  this  Is  ths  first 


question:  It  has  been  reported  that  you  will 
aimounce  the  Administration  position  on 
Phase  3  of  wage-price  controls  by  mld-Ooto- 
ber.  It  does  not  seem  apprc^irlats  to  Inquire 
Into  the  nature  of  those  controls  at  this 
time,  but  this  question  Is  conosmed  with 
longer  term  considerations. 

What  is  the  poUoy  of  your  Administration 
as  to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  controls  and 
return  to  the  sort  of  free  market  economy  we 
had  prior  to  August  18,  and  when  do  you 
think  this  may  be  acoompllahed7 

The  PaEsmsaTT.  First,  with  regard  to  Phase 
2,  It  wUl  be  announced  well  before,  thirty 
days  before  the  rtapalng  of  the  90-day  freese. 

Second,  as  I  have  Indicated,  It  will  be  ef- 
fective. It  will  cover  the  whole  economy.  It 
wlU  have  to  concentrate  primarily  on  those 
areas  of  the  economy,  major  Industries,  for 
example,  vrhere  there  Is  the  greatest  pos- 
sibility of  Inflationary  tendencies  having  ef- 
fect on  the  balance  of  the  economy,  but  aU 
of  the  economy  wlU  be  covered. 

As  far  as  the  dtiratlon  of  Phase  S  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  going  to  set  a  limit  on  it 
because  we  believe  that  Its  duration  should 
depend  upon  how  effectively  It  deals  with  the 
problem.  However,  our  commitment  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  free  market  forces  as  the  most 
effective  way  to  move  this  economy  forward. 
But  until  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  of 
inflation,  deal  with  the  problem  of  wagee  and 
prices  as  they  force  up  the  coat  of  living  for 
all  Americana  and  deal  with  It  effectively,  we 
believe  that  It  Is  neceeeary  to  have  controls 
with  teeth,  backed  up  by  Oovemment. 

And  m  that  respect,  while  It  is  going  to  be 
also  necessary  to  have  voluntary  cooperation 
from  management,  from  labor,  and  support 
from  the  American  people,  which  we  pres- 
ently have  In  very  great  voltune,  It  la  also 
essential  that  there  be  Government  sanctions 
to  back  It  up  and  there  will  be. 

But  having  said  all  these  things,  our 
major  commitment  In  the  long  run  Is  to  re- 
turn this  economy  as  soon  as  we  have  cooled 
the  fires  of  inflation,  to  return  It  to  those 
strong  free  forces  that  have  brought  us  so 
far  in  the  period  that  we  have  been  a  Tree 
economy. 

QxrKsmoN.  Mr.  Preeident,  this  Is  a  three- 
part  question.  You  might  call  It  a  typlcaUy 
Detroit  question.  Do  you  think  the  automo- 
bile contribution  Is  still  a  major  part  of  the 
poUutlon  problem  and  are  the  further  re- 
quired emission  standards  really  worth  the 
cost  to  the  consumer,  and  what  cost  analysis 
Is  being  made  of  automotive  safety  and  emis- 
sion standards,  and  why  are  such  cost  studies 
not  made  prior  to  the  issue  of  regulations? 

The  PxxsmxNT.  I  quit  beating  my  wife  last 
week,  tool  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  question  Is  not  only  pertinent 
to  Detroit,  It  is  pertinent  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, because  when  we  look  at  the  automobUe 
industry,  we  realize  that  It  provides  one  out 
of  six  J<^s  in  this  country.  It  also  provides 
an  enormous  driving  force  for  an  economy 
as  we  are  moving  upward  at  this  time. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  emission  stand- 
ards, I  understand  that  Mr.  Ruoksltftiaus, 
working  with  industry  In  the  Detroit  area, 
will  have  an  announcement  In  the  next  few 
days  with  regard  to  a  new  engine  that  In 
preliminary  tests  meets  the  very  strict  stand- 
ards of  the  Clean  Air  Aot. 

Whether  that  Is  an  Indication  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  further  along  that  line 
remains  to  be  seen,  because  the  60,000-mile 
test  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

On  the  second  point,  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  In  this  whole  area  of  the  en- 
vironment, whether  it  Is  in  ths  area  of  water 
poUutton  or  air  pollution,  or  any  other  area, 
that  more  attention  must  be  given  to  ths  cost 
factor  as  wtil  as  to  ths  factor  that  ws  are 
Interested  In  of  cleaning  up  our  air  and 
cleaning  up  our  water. 

I  bsUere  that  as  far  as  this  Administration 
is  oonoamsd.  as  a  result  of  the  direction  I 
have  ^en  to  the  Snvlronmeutal  Protection 


Agency,  that  we  are  bringing  mors  balance 
into  that  program.  Let's  understand  one 
thing:  We  aU  want  clean  air  cmd  clean  water. 
Somethnes  I  have  heard  people  say, 
"Wouldnt  It  he  great  If  we  ooiUd  90  hack 
to  the  way  America  was  in  the  beginning. 
Wouldnt  It  be  great  If  w«  didn't  have  all 
Of  this  great  Industriallcatton  that  poUutes 
our  air  and  pollutes  our  water."  Tbm  answer 
is:  Not  at  all. 

I  hava  been  in  oountrlss  ttiat  have  no  In- 
dustrtallaatlon.  I  have  been  In  oouzUrlee  tliat 
have  very  few  automobiles,  and  let  ma  say  I 
would  rather  live  in  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  realise  that  when 
the  Congress,  or  an  Administration  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  Oonyasn,  sets  certain 
standards  to  clean  up  the  air  or  dean  up 
the  water  we  must  weigh  against  that  how 
many  Jobs  Is  It  going  to  oost,  and  If  tt  is 
going  to  oost  a  disproportionate  number  of 
jobs,  w«U  what  good  It  Is  going  to  be  able 
to  aooompUah.  than  we  have  to  reevaluate 
the  decision. 

I  have  tAlked  generally  to  your  questloiis 
because  it  seems  Oo  me  MimX  it  is  important 
not  to  be  more  precise  than  that,  since  some 
of  these  matters  as  you  know  will  be  the 
subject  of  directives  In  the  future. 

I  simply  want  you  to  know,  however,  that 
weighing  theee  matters,  balancing  these 
things  is  very  much  In  my  mind  and  In  the 
minds  of  those  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
this  AdnUnlstratton. 

We  are  oommltted  to  cleaning  tip  the  air 
and  cleaning  \j^  the  water.  But  we  are  also 
oommltted  to  a  strong  economy  and  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  environ  mental  Issue 
to  be  used  socnetlmss  falsely  and  sometimes 
in  a  demagogic  way  basically  to  destroy  the 
system — the  industrial  system  tbat  made  this 
the  great  oountry  that  It  Is. 

QuxsnoN.  Mr.  .Presklent,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  for  your  Administration  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  campaign  to  educate  the 
entire  American  public.  Including  some  poli- 
ticians and  psrhaps  soma  labor  leadars,  that 
the  most  effective  crsator  of  Jobs  is  growth 
and  corporation  proAta. 

The  PxjEsmairT.  InddentaUy,  so  that  the 
members  of  our  televlston  audience  and  radto 
audience  will  know,  we  do  have  a  labor  leader 
here  tonight  and  so  we  have  botti  repre- 
sented. 

And  I  realize  that  as  I  talk  out  there  to  the 
television  audience  In  the  Detroit  area  and 
to  the  radio  audience  across  the  oountry  that 
there  will  be  many  who  represent  the  areas 
from  labor  as  well  as  those  from  manage- 
ment. 

Now,  to  say  anything  for  profits  before  tbls 
audience  is  like  the  preacher  ♦aiirit^  to  the 
choir.  And  to  be  very  candid  with  you,  thwe 
are  a  lot  more  votes  In  being  i^alnst  profits, 
in  being  for  oontroUlng  profits  ttian  there  are 
In  being  for  it. 

But  let  me  talk.  If  I  may,  not  Just  to  this 
panel  and  not  Just  to  this  group  of  business 
leaders  and  some  labor  leaders  and  educa- 
tional leaders  here,  but  let  me  talk  to  thoas 
people  in  the  Detroit  area  and  across  this 
oountry  who  are  thinking  about  how  do  we 
get  more  Jobs  in  America,  how  does  our  sys- 
tem really  work. 

Now.  lint,  with  regard  to  our  freese,  whan 
you  oontrol  prices  and  oasts  there  Is  aato> 
mat! rally  some  oontrol  on  proAts.  Second, 
when  there  Is  oontrol  of  prloaa  and  sosis,  tbs 
only  way  tliat  there  can  be  more  proAta  is 
for  the  Industry  involved  to  expand  and  that 
means  more  Jobs  and  we  think  that  la  good. 

Nov.  ths  saoond  point  tbat  abould  bs 
boms  In  mind  la  who  sea  ttkoss  who  gst  ths 
I>roats.  who  beneAts  from  proAtsf  W^,  first 
the  gorammsnt  is  the  major  bensAolary.  Ons 
dollar  of  svary  two  In  oorporate  prcftts  goes 
to  ths  gownment.  Ws  would  not  havs  tlxe 
money,  tor  example,  for  education,  to  help 
tbe  i»or.  ths  poverty  programs,  and  all  tte 
rest  unlsss  It  were   the  fact  that  we  had 
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profits  of  which  BO  peroMit  go  to  the  Fsdwal 
Oovemment  for  Its  texes. 

llien  there  are  100  mUllon  Amerloaoa  vho 
■har«  In  profits,  either  as  stockholden,  as 
members  of  mTiUuU  fiUKU  or  who  are  bece- 
flolarles  of  pr[>fl.te  In  on*  way  or  anci«b«r.  And 
beyond  that,  the  major  leaeon  that  proCta 
Br«  aasentlal  to  a  Btroiig  growing  economy  1b 
thla:  Where  are  Jobs  going  to  oocne  from? 
How  Is  It  going  to  be  posslMe  for  the  AnMit- 
can  workflr  who  recel^as — and  we  hope  ttils 
wUl  always  be  the  oase— the  highest  wage  m 
the  world,  real  wage,  approxlniately  twlc«  as 
mtioh  as  his  next  oompetltor  In  the  wiorM — 
how  Is  It  goln«  to  be  possible  for  him.  to 
compete  with  other  wvrkers  In  the  woild? 
Only  if  he  has  the  equipment  and  the  ma- 
ohlnery,  ttie  organlaatlon  that  glvea  hla  a 
competitive  adv»&tage  over  those  fmn 
abroad. 

Where  do  we  get  that?  It  Is  only  through 
profits  that  industry  can  buy  the  new  pWDt, 
the  now  equipment  that  will  make  our  wot-k- 
ers  more  productive  and  therefore  more  ootn- 
pctltlvi  in  the  world. 

And  so  putting  It  q\ilt«  bluntly,  let  me  (ay 
I  am  for  profits  because  I  believe  that  ns>re 
profits  means  mere  Jota.  And  at  this  par- 
ticular time  we  need  more  jobs. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  say  let's  control  proftts. 
let's  limit  profits  and  let's  have  an  ex#ess 
profits  tax  and.  of  course,  the  argiiment.for 
saying  that  U  that  you  are  taking  cart  of 
the  big  man  and  helping  the  little  man.  (ut 
when  you  really  look  at  what  makes  (hla 
economy  work,  when  you  really  look  at  utiat 
produces  Jobs,  it  comes  from  profits  b4ng 
plowed  back  Into  Industry  and  making 
American  workers  thereby  more  competitive, 
and  thereby  producing  more  Joba. 

And  I  am  for  that,  and  I  think  enery 
American  would  be  for  It  If  be  understood 
It  that  way. 

I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Tounglove. 

QxTxsnoN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  told  we 
could  Interrupt. 

The  PsnuDKNT.  Sure. 

QcrasnoM.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  tlMs: 
I  am  sure  that  the  labor  movement  and  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  want  to  pee 
companies  and  corporations  make  good  pKif- 
Its.  but  we  are  concerned  about  the  corpc^- 
tlous  tha^  make  fantastic  profits  such  Sp — 
let's  take  the  finance  Industry.  I  don't  lufow 
what  productivity  the  finance  Industry  gi'es 
to  the  American  people  except  hugh  pi 
to  themselves,  and  also  take  the  drug 
dustry.  Again,  here  Is  an  industry  that 
fantastic  profits,  and  I  could  go  on 
many  other  ones. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  whera  we 
are  talking  about — the  labor  movement  fl  lels 
that  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  freeze  on  wa  :e8. 
then  there  ought  to  have  been  a  freeai  in 
some  of  these  areas,  not  cutting  profits  d<  wn 
to  where  companies  couldn't  modernize  tl  elr 
plants  and  couldn't  go  forward,  becaua )  I 
agree  with  you  that  If  we  don't  have  mod  irn 
equipment  we  can't  compete  with  other  p  so- 
ple  In  other  lands.  And  they  certainly  h  ive 
got  them.  So  I  do  feel  that  we  are  for;  It, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  ougbl|  to 
look  at  the  exorbitant  profit  areas. 

The  PacsmxNT.  Mr.  Tounglove,  as  a  re] 
sentatlve  of  the  steel  union,  one  of 
strongest  unions,  as  we  know.  I  think 
you  have,  of  course,  very  properly  recogn 
that  the  interests  of  a  union  leader,  ani 
obviously  his  membership.  Is  to  deal  wl' 
profitable  corporation. 

I  would  say  heaven  help  the  labor  lei 
that  Is  trying  to  make  a  good  contract 
a    corporation    that    Is   losing    money,    1 
better  to  have  one  that  Is  making  profits 

Now,  second,  I  think  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  you  pointed  up  the  need  for 
profits  being  plowed  back  Into  buslnet  les. 
so  that  we  could  be  more  competitive.  ft)r 
example,  look  at  steel.  We  find  that  I  eel 
today,  and  you  know  this  la  the  case  In 
Japan  and  Oennany,  some  of  the  most  n  )d- 


em  steel  plants  In  the  world — perhaps  the 
most  modern  one  In  Japan. 

We  Bhottld  not  resent  that,  but  I  say  let's 
see  that  the  American  steel  Industry  makes 
enough  profits  so  that  It  can  be  competitive 
and  your  members  can  be  competitive  with 
the  steel  workers  of  Japan  and  Qermany. 

When  we  try  to  pick  out  this  segment 
or  that  segment  of  the  economy,  you  name 
the  finance  Industry,  bankers,  I  presume, 
and  that  would  be  an  easy  one  to  t>e  against 
because  there  are  a  lot  more  borrowers  than 
there  are  bankers,  but  let  me  say,  Mr.  Young- 
love,  let's  talk  about  Interest  rates  for  a 
moment.  Why  don't  we  limit  Interest  rates? 

Well,  if  you  have  ever  gone  to  a  bank.  It  Is 
sort  of  like  you  can  drive  the  horse  to  water, 
but  you  can't  make  him  drink.  Applying 
that  to  a  banker,  you  can  limit  the  Interest 
rates,  but  you  can't  nuike  the  banker  loan 
the  money. 

So,  when  you  come  to  this  matter  of  Inter- 
est rates,  it  isn't  Just  a  question  of  limiting 
the  Interest;  It  Is  a  question  of  providing 
some  system  under  which  the  money  that  Is 
needed  for  a  gprowlng  economy  is  forth- 
coming. Now,  your  great  financial  Institu- 
tions, It  is  true,  have  made  profits,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  since  this  freeze  began, 
interest  rates  have  come  down,  not  a  great 
deal,  but  they  have  come  down.  We  want 
them  to  continue  to  conxe  down. 

As  far  as  the  general  principle,  however, 
of  looking  around  the  economy  and  once  we 
see  a  very  successful  business  making  a 
profit,  say:  "Ah.  because  you  are  successful, 
we  are  going  to  penalize  you  by  limiting  your 
profit."  I  don't  think  that  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. I  think  we  ought  to  reward  success 
rather  than  to  penalize  it. 

QuxsTiON.  Mr.  President,  your  DISC  pro- 
posal will  help  American  export  of  goods,  and 
therefore  create  and  retain  the  Jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers.  But  is  this  enough  to  restore 
our  normal  trade  surplus  In  this  competitive 
world  today  or  Is  additional  help  to  our  ex- 
ports needed  to  balance  the  aid  that  other 
countries  like  Japan  give  to  their  exporters? 

The  PaxsicKNT.  Mr.  Oerstacker,  this  Is  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  through  lii.  Peterson's 
new  CoimcU  on  luteruatlonal  Economic  Af- 
fairs which  you  are  probably  familiar  with. 

First,  let  me  refer  to  that  section  of  our 
new  economy  policy  which  directly  attacks 
this  problem.  We  have  applied  a  ten  percent 
surcharge  on  Imports  from  abroad.  Now,  In 
applying  that  surcharge,  however,  I  have  in- 
dicated that  we  must  not  look  upon  It  as 
being  a  permanent  wall  around  the  United 
States.  A  permanent  wall  of  tariff  barriers 
and  of  quotas  around  tlie  United  States 
v.ould  be  good  short-term  policy  and  dis- 
astrous long-term  policy.  It  would  be  bad 
for  the  consumers  of  this  country  by  ral.slng 
their  prices.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  because  we  would  not 
be  competitive.  The  United  States  producer 
simply  wants  an  equal  shot,  an  equal  chance. 

Now.  insofar  as  removing  that  surcharge  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  going  to  be  belliger- 
ent. We  are  not  trying  to  declare  war  on  the 
other  great  trading  nations.  The  United 
States  is  proud  of  the  role  it  has  played  over 
the  last  26  years  In  proceeding  to  assist  the 
whole  system  of  International  economic  co- 
operation. But  at  this  point  the  nations  that 
*ere  on  their  backs  25  years  ago.  our  allies 
In  Europe,  as  well  as  those  who  were  against 
us,  the  Oermana,  are  now  on  their  feet  and 
torapetlng  with  us. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Japanese  In  Asia. 
We  are  glad  that  we  helped  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  compete  with  us.  But  at 
this  point  it  is  also  essential  that  that  com- 
petition be  one  where  it  is  fair  for  American 
busineae,  and  where  their  bualnsss  people 
will  not  have  advantages  that  we  do  not 
have. 

Now  that  means  that  we  need  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  exchange  rates.  We 


need  a  new  system.  The  other  one  was  orlals- 
prone  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
surcharge  will  not  be  removed  until  we  get 
action  on  tlwt  front.  It  m«ina,  also,  that  we 
need  to  reduce  some  of  those  Impadlmenta, 
lu^lficlal  barriers  to  American  good*  abroad. 
All  that  we  want  there  is  fair  and  free  ta'ade 
for  our  goods.  Just  as  we  hope  we  can  pro- 
vide fair  and  free  trade  for  theirs. 

We  come  finaJly  to  the  basic  point:  Can 
Amerloan  producers  compete  with  others  in 
the  world  without  some  subsidy?  It  may  be 
neoeaaary  In  some  areas  that  there  be  sub- 
sidy, and  we  should  consider  that.  We  have 
got  to  see  to  it  that  the  American  workman, 
the  highest  paid  workman  in  the  world,  la 
not  driven  out  of  competition  because  an 
unfair  advikutage  is  obtained  t>y  a  workman 
abroad  who  la  paid  less  because  his  govern- 
ment subsidizes  him  and  our  government 
doeant  subsidize  ours.  It  Is  subsidy  only  in 
that  area  that  we  would  favor,  but  generally, 
the  hope  of  the  future  and  the  bops  of 
America  is  in  a  new  system  which  will  be 
fair  and  which  will  be  free  through  reducing 
barriers  rather  than  to  have  more  artificial 
barriers. 

QuxsTiON.  Mr.  President,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  la  preparing  reconunen- 
datlons  for  national  iirbanization  i>ollcy 
which  we  believe  Is  compatible  with  your 
national  growth  policy.  Central  to  our  rec- 
ommendations la  the  use  of  a  national  trans- 
portation system  to  implement  such  a  pcAicj. 

Would  you,  Mr.  President,  feel  disposed  to 
support  a  proposal  that  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  expand  its  general  tranaportatlon  fund 
in  order  to  build  such  a  national  transporta- 
tion system? 

The  PKEsroxNT.  Mr.  Hastings,  aa  you  are 
probably  quite  aware,  you  have  incidentally 
hit  about  one  of  the  most  sensitive  political 
issues  we  have  in  this  country.  I  Just  met 
with  a  group  of  Oovemors  enlisting  their 
support  and  we  have  their  support  of  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

If  there  is  one  sei^sitlve  issue,  Oovemor 
MlUlken  will  tell  you  In  his  state  It  la: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that  High- 
way Trust  Fund?"  The  same  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  Oongreea. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture, looking  toward  a  comprehensive  trana- 
portatlon  policy  for  the  country,  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  be  rigid  with  regard  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  I  believe  that  If  the 
only  eSeotlve  way  of  solving  our  mass  tran- 
sit problems,  our  problems  of  congestion  and 
the  rest,  Is  through  some  approach  which 
would  use  some  of  these  funds  in  other  dl- 
rectlona,  I  think  we  have  to  consider  It. 

I  dont  have  a  specific  proposed  before  me 
auid  until  I  have  one,  of  ooiurse.  will  not  ap- 
prove it.  But  I  dont  think  we  should  emter 
this  problem  with  a  closed  mind. 

QtfxsnoN.  Mr.  President,  this  question  per- 
haps calls  for  an  answer  along  the  lines  of 
the  educational  ones  suggested  earlier.  In 
yovu'  opinion,  sir,  is  it  Impossible  for  the 
United  8t*tes  Oovemment  to  limit  Ite  spend- 
ing to  the  amount  of  Its  Income  and  forget 
deficit  budgeting  as  a  way  of  life? 

The  PassmxNT.  I  would  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  whenever  our  economy 
Is  producing  at  full  capacity,  we  should,  un- 
der no  clrcumatancee  spend  more  than  what 
the  tax  system  produces.  In  other  words,  we 
should  always  have  a  budget  which  is  bal- 
anced when  our  eoonomy  Is  producing  at 
full  capacity. 

When  our  eoonomy  la  not  producing  at  full 
capacity,  however,  it  has  been  true  at  least 
In  the  last  3S  years — and  this  was  true  even 
in  the  Elsenhower  Administration  in  1968 
when  we  had  a  deficit  of  over  $10  billion — 
n  has  been  true  that  government  spending, 
to  pick  up  the  slack  in  the  eoonomy,  can 
be  fiiatlfied. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  thla  Administration. 
In  our  first  y«ar,  in  our  first  two  yean,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  submitted  budgets  and 
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lived  within  budgets  that  were  relatively  bal- 
anced or  cloae  to  balaoced. 

This  year  and  In  the  year  1072.  fiaoal  1973, 
oiu:  budgets  are  out  of  balance.  They  are  out 
of  balanoe  In  the  conventional  way,  out  of 
balance  In  ths  senae  that  we  are  ^>endlng 
more  than  we  are  getting  in  in  taxes.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  balanced  In  aaK>ther 
way. 

We  are  limiting  our  spending,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Oongreaa,  we  hope,  to  what 
the  tax  syBtam  would  produce  If  it  were  pro- 
ducing at  full  employment,  and  we  believe 
that  that  kind  of  apendlng  Is  not  Inflation- 
ary. If  It  goes  befODd  ths*.  ttian  M  wanOA  b* 
Inflationary. 

So,  my  answer  to  your  question  la  that 
what  we  want  to  do — and  I  hope  we  achieve 
this  goal  soon — Is  to  get  this  eoonomy  back 
to  full  capacity  without  war,  to  have  full 
employment,  and  when  we  have  that  we  can 
bave  a  balanced  budget  In  a  conventional 


QuKsnoir.  Mr.  President,  what  are  your 
administrative  policies  and  practices  to  com- 
bat discrimination  and  segregation  In  hous- 
ing in  cities  and  suburbs  to  do  two  things: 
First,  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  school  bus- 
ing, and  secondly,  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment of  minority  persona  in  auburban  firms 
and  factories  through  a  npid.  transit  sys- 
tem? 

The  PxxsmKMT.  Mr.  KM-negay,  we  have  a 
number  of  policies  in  thla  area  which  Oov- 
emor Romney  could  perhaps  describe  In 
greater  detail  than  I  could  on  this  program. 
You,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
through  the  Philadelphia  Plan  and  through 
a  number  of  other  Inltlatlvea,  we  have  opened 
up  Job  opportimlties  for  minority  groups  that 
bave  not  existed  before. 

We  also  have  opened  up  business  opportu- 
nities through  our  initiatives  In  the  field  of 
minority  business  that  have  not  existed  be- 
fore. 

With  regard  to  housing,  we  have  followed 
the  practice,  which  we  think  Is  a  proper  one, 
of  seeing  that  there  Is  an  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Individuals,  regardless  of  race,  to  have 
a  chance  to  move  into  any  housing.  We  have 
enforced  the  law  and  we  will  continue  to  en- 
force the  law  in  that  respect. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  a  further  point,  the 
point  I  think  that  you  suggest,  or  you  may 
be  Btiggeeting,  that  we  should  use  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  force  so-called 
Integrated  housing,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  that  kind  of  a  program  would  not 
be  workable  and  It  Is  not  one  that  I  think 
can  be  Justified. 

We  will,  of  course,  not  subsidize  through 
the  Federal  OovemsMnt,  and  do  not,  hous- 
ing that  Is  segregated.  But  on  the  other  band, 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  to  use  the 
power  of  the  government  to  change  bousing 
patterns,  change  them  forcibly,  rather  than 
to  have  those  patterns  change  on  a  volun- 
tary baala  by  having  an  open  housing  pro- 
gram In  which  any  Individual  who  haa  the 
opportunity  can  move  where  he  wanta,  we 
believe  that  that  kind  of  an  approach,  of  a 
forced  housing  policy,  la  one  that  wUl  not 
work. 

Mr.  Richardaon. 

QtrxsTioK.  Mr.  President,  all  the  queatlona 
submitted  aeem  to  have  an  Inordinate  pre- 
occupation with  the  interest  rates.  So,  the 
primary  queetion  here  la:  What  will  the  pol- 
icy of  Phaae  3  be  with  regard  to  interest 
rates? 

The  PuaisxNT.  As  you  know,  interest  rates 
are  not  covered  In  the  freeze  With  regard  to 
Phase  3,  the  matter  la  still  open,  partleularly 
with  regard  to  loans  affecting  consumers.  As 
you  know,  throtigh  the  Federal  Reserve  there 
are  some  tools  that  are  available  in  that 
reapect. 

We  have  not  yet  made  a  decision  with  re- 
gard to  Interest  rates.  I  would  say  that  what 
happens  to  Interest  rates  for  the  balance  of 
Phase  1,  wbsthsr  thsy  continue  to,  shall  we 


say,  "Btay  where  they  ara"  or  go  down,  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  effect  on  whether  we 
feel  it  iB  necessary  to  have  the  Federal  Be- 
aerve  move  In  with  the  power  that  they  have, 
particularly  at  the  consimier  level,  on  Inter- 
eat  rates  in  Phase  2. 

Mr.  Wlnkelman. 

QtrxsnoN.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the 
cities  of  our  country  have  many  critical  prob- 
lems, one  of  which  Is  an  antiquated  welfare 
system  that  la  very  bad  from  evsryona's  point 
of  view,  the  recipient,  the  case  workers,  and 
the  pubUc.  What  cotild  we  look  to  as  your 
role  and  what  action  can  we  expect  in  resolv- 
ing this  problem  in  the  frame  of  reference  of 
yo\ir  new  economic  prog^ram? 

The  PaxsmENT.  As  you  Icnow,  Mi.  Wlnkel- 
man, one  of  the  major  Initiatives  of  this  Ad- 
mlniatration,  one  that  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  now  for  over  a  year — almost  a 
year  and  a  half — haa  been  a  massive  welfare 
reform. 

The  present  welfare  system  is  a  national 
disgrace  because  It  Is  a  system  which  makes  It 
more  profitable  for  a  man  to  go  on  welfare 
than  to  go  to  work.  That  Is  why  the  key  to 
our  welfare  reform  proposal  is  to  provide  for 
the  working  poor  an  opportunity  fcM'  Individ- 
uals to  move  off  welfare,  even  to  lower  paid 
Jobs,  so  that  they  can,  rather  than  to  have  a 
disincentive  to  work,  we  want  to  remove  the 
incentives  to  stay  on  welfare,  we  want  to  In- 
crease the  incentives  to  get  off  welfare  and 
to  work. 

We  want  to  get  away,  too,  from  the  present 
system — and  that  Is  what  our  Family  Assist- 
ance Program  is  also  directed  to — the  present 
system  which  I  think  Is  unconscionable,  of 
having  welfare  snoopers  going  around  to  en- 
force what  I  think  are  unenforceable  provi- 
sions of  the  present  welfare  system. 

Now,  with  regard  to  that  welfare  program, 
as  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  tuid  the 
Administration,  we  have  laid  It  before  the 
Congress.  I  have  emphasized  It  in  every 
speech.  I  emphasized  It  again  when  I  spoke  to 
the  Congress  on  September  9.  It  has  passed 
the  House.  It  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
believe  that  before  the  Congress  goes  home 
for  Christmas  this  year,  they  ought  to  move 
on  the  welfare  program  and  do  something 
about  It. 

QuxsTioN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated 
that  Phase  1  of  the  freeze  oost  American 
working  people  more  than  $500  million  Just 
in  wage  increases  that  already  were  agreed 
upon  through  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Because  of  this  freeze,  this  huge  amount 
of  money  was  retained  by  the  companies. 
Also,  many  thousands  of  Individuals  have 
had  their  wages  frozen  at  a  time  when  they 
were  already  behind  other  vrage  earners,  and 
many  In  the  saute  Industry.  How  will  these 
Inequities  be  resolved? 

The  PxrsmxNT.  Mr.  Tounglove,  one  of  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  a  freeze  Is  that 
there  are  Inequities,  as  you  equally  shared 
during  the  period  of  the  freeze. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  a  freeze  cannot 
be  extended  beyond  90  days — oh,  possibly  It 
could  go  for  130  days — ^la  that  those  In- 
equities will  eventually  blow  It  up.  The  maa- 
aive  public  aupport  for  the  freeze — and  it 
runs  about  70  fwroent,  including  over  60 
percent  among  union  members,  as  you 
know — that  massive  public  supp>ort  would 
tend  to  erode  If  the  inequities  such  aa  the 
onea  you  have  referred  to  and  teachers'  sal- 
ariea  are  another  example,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  sit  there  and  fester. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question  as  to  what 
happens  when  the  freaze  is  over,  however, 
would  not  be  appropriate.  It  la  a  matter 
that  we  are  oonalderlng  aa  we  look  at  Phase 
3. 

It  la  a  matter  whloh  we.  of  course,  will  ad- 
dress ourselves  to.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
we  have  to  move  from  a  freeze  whloh  allows 
for  no  flexibility  to  a  Phase  3  operation  Is 
to  take  care  of  such  Inequltlea  aa  you  have 
described. 


Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  right  again. 
I  don't  mean  that  you  are  on  the  left,  un- 
derstand. (Laughter). 

Qttxstion.  Mr.  President,  you  were  correct 
a  little  over  a  'year  ago  in  saying  It  was  a 
good  time  to  buy  stocks,  and  af^>arenUy  a 
number  of  people  are  looking  for  a  winning 
formula,  because  we  have  had  a  number  of 
questions  precisely  aa  follows: 

Would  you  put  your  money  Into  the  stock 
market  at  this  time? 

The  PxEsmENT.  When  I  made  that  state- 
ment that  we  ought  to  buy  stoclca — and  If 
anybody  took  that  advice  you  vrouldn't  be 
here,  you'd  be  out  apendlng  it  right  now, 
the  money  you  would  have  made — but,  in 
any  event,  when  I  made  that  statement,  I 
got  a  lot  of  criticism  around  the  country 
because  they  said  after  all,  people  rely  on 
what  the  President  says,  and  then  If  the 
stoclcs  go  down,  it  is  going  to  be  very  detri- 
mental to  their  Interests  and,  of  course,  to 
the  interests  of  the  President  as  well. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  An  Individual 
should  buy  stocks  If  he  has  confidence  In 
the  future  of  the  American  eoonomy  and 
confidence  in  the  future  of  America.  So  I 
will  answer  your  question  by  saying  I  am 
confident  about  the  future  of  the  American 
economy  and  I  am  confident  about  the  fu- 
tvu-e  of  America,  and  you  can  Judge  from  that 
that  1  would  buy  stocks  for  tixat  reaaon.  be- 
cause of  that  confidence. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  base  It  on.  I  base 
It  on  first,  what  has  happened  to  this  econ- 
omy since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  leading 
Indicators  are  up  15  percent  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  retail  sales,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Gerstacker,  are  up  16  percent  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  running  8  to  9  percent  above 
a  year  ago  at  the  present  time. 

Automobiles  and,  of  course,  I  would  have 
to  admit  that  part  of  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  people  are  buying  auto- 
mobiles while  the  freeze  is  In  effect,  but  on 
the  other  hand.  It  must  not  go  without 
noting  that  automobiles  are  25  percent 
higher  In  the  month  ending  the  20tli  of 
September  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

We  find  also  that  as  far  as  the  eoonomy 
generally  is  concerned.  It  moved  up  at  the 
rate  of  8  percent  in  real  growth  In  the  first 
quarter  and  5  percent  in  real  growth  in  the 
second  quarter,  $33  billion  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, $22  billion  In  the  second  quarter. 

I  said  at  the  first  of  this  year  that  1971 
would  be  a  good  year  and  that  1972  would 
be  a  very  good  year.  I  will  modify  that  to 
this  extent:  The  last  quarter  of  1971  will  be 
very  good,  and  1072  will  also  be,  aa  I  have 
indicated,  a  very  good  year. 

Now,  based  on  that,  I  would  aay  that  any- 
body that  beta — and  that  Is  what  you  do 
when  you  buy  stocks — long  term,  don't  sell, 
don't  go  for  those  Short-term  gains;  keep 
it  for  six  months — but  anybody  who  bets 
long  term  on  the  future  of  America  and  this 
economy  is  going  to  win  his  bet,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

QtrrsTioN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  had 
over  200  questions  on  this  subject  so  I  picked 
three  here  and  I  will  make  it  another  three- 
p>art  question:  Now  that  there  are  two  va- 
cancies on  the  Supreme  Court,  do  you  think 
it  timely  for  a  woman  to  become  a  Supreme 
Court  Jtistlce,  or  do  you  believe  that  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  should 
have  substantial  Judicial  experience,  that 
we  should  in  fact  promote  our  best  Judges 
or  have  you  ever  considered  appointing 
Martha  MltcheU? 

The  Paxamsirr.  Well,  answering  the  third 
part  first,  Martha  Mitchell  la  not  a  lawyer, 
but  that  la  not,  incidentally,  an  Inhibition 
aa  far  as  appointments  are  concamed  because 
the  Oonatltution  does  not  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  lawyer  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  So,  she  should — or  could — be  con- 
sidered, I  should  say,  but  her  husband  wont 
reeomBMDd  her,  ao  consequently  that  rules 
that  oat. 
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Seooad.  wltli  regard  to  women.  I  brieve 
thAt  a  woman  who  la  qualified  Bhoul4  be 
appointed  to  tkaj  court,  district  court,  Idi- 
cult  oourt  or  Bupreme  Cotirt.  I  have  |  In- 
■truct«d  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  aa  he  l^ka 
over  the  nomlnawi  that  he  is  going  to 
■ent  to  me,  the  recommendatlona,  to  be 
that  qualified  woman  are  Included  If 
meet  the  general  standarda  that  we  have 

Now,  with   regard   to  the  quallfleaUo^ 
and   answering  the  question  very  serU 
now — that  I  am  looking  for,  I  am 
looking  for  Judges  who — and  you  can  all 
judge  a  man  who  is  going  to  make  an  jap- 
polntment  on  his  track  record — I  am  look- 
ing for  man  who  will  bava  a  similar  JuiT 
phlloaophy  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ur 
State*,  Mr.  Burger,  whom  I  appointed. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun. 

I  believe  that  the  Court  at  this  time  c#uld 
well  use  two  more  Judges,  men  with  ^at 
judicial  philosophy.  I  am  more  interested 
in  the  judlcUl  phUosopby  than  I  am  in  «iat 
part  of  the  country  they  come  from  |ind 
whether  they  are  a  woman  or  a  man 

Now,  is  it  a  requirement,  and  should  it 
be  a  requirement,  that  the  Judge  or  fthe 
nominee  be  one  who  has  Judicial  experience? 
The  answer  is  no.  Mr.  Justice  Prankf>9^er 
was  a  teacher.  He  was  one  of  the  ^eat 
judges;  whether  you  agree  or  not  with:  his 
philoflophy,  b«  waa  a  great  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels.  who  was  one  of!  my 
heroes  When  I  was  in  law  school,  one  of  (the 
great  dissenters  along  with  Holmes,  w4b  a 
man  who  was  a  great  practicing  lawyer,  4  la- 
bor lawyer  prlmarUy,  flghUng  great  causes 
but  that  did  not  mean  that  he  did  not  be- 
come one  of  the  great  Judges. 

So  teachers,  legislators,  for  example.  With 
great  experience  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  they  are  also  g^xid 
poaslbllltles.  That  gives  you  an  Idea  of 
where  I  am  tvimlng. 

QtTKsnoK.  Mr.  President,  is  news  of  tur- 
rent  developments  in  Mainland  China  ll|:ely 
to  change  any  of  your  travel  plans?  And  the 
second  part  of  the  question  la.  Just  whai  do 
you  expect  to  realize  from  your  proposed  flslt 
to  Mainland  China? 

The  P«MiDiNT.  I  do  not  expect  the  curient 
developments  to  change  our  travel  plans,  lind 
those  plans  will  be  announced  incidentally, 
at  an  appropriate  time  in  due  course. 

With  regard  to  what  we  Intend  to  acc#m- 
pllah,  I  think  it  Is  Important  for  us  to  put 
it  In  the  context  of  what  we  cannot  accom- 
plish and  do  not  expect.  Some  rather  n^lve 
observers  have  assumed  that  because  I  fr'ss 
going  to  Mainland  China,  that  the  dlffereilces 
between  tlalnland  China  and  iU  800  mlU|on 
people  and  its  government  and  that  of  (the 
United  States — that  those  differences  wolild 
evaporate.  They  will  not. 

There  are  v«ry  deep  differences  between  Ithe 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  MMn- 
land  China — the  Peoples  Republic  of  Chitna. 
Premier  Chou  recognized  those  in  his  public 
statements  and  In  more  detail  in  his  pri- 
vate meetings  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  Those  (If- 
ferenoes,  however,  now  will  be  discussed. 

They  will  be  discussed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  leader  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  There  have  Heen 
no  conditions  on  either  side,  but  we  Kave 
agreed  to  talk  about  those  differences. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  tha^  is 
Important.  Ten,  fifteen  years  from  qow, 
there  will  be  between  SOO  million  and  a  bil- 
lion people  in  Mainland  China.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now,  they  will  be  a  very  slgnlfligint 
nuclear  power. 

For  Idalnland  China  j^nd  Its  BOO  mUlio^  or 
a  billion  people  at  that  time  to  be  out  of  Che 
family  of  nations,  isolated  from  the  resil  of 
the  world,  would  be  a  danger  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  any  man  who  is  Preal^Bnt 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time  ahoulditry 
to  avert  if  he  can.  What  I  am  trying  to  dp  Is 
simply  to  open  a  dialogue,  move  toward  more 
normal   relations,  so  that  these  dlfferetaoes 


which  will  oonttnue  to  exist  between  our  two 
oountrlee — so  that  we  will  talk  about  them 
and  not  fight  about  then,  now  or  16  yean 
from  now. 

QcxsnoM.  Mr.  President,  a  two-part  ques- 
tion on  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  interna- 
tional problems :  Why  don't  we  make  Eiirope 
and  Japan  pay  the  ooet  of  their  defense  um- 
brella that  we  furnish  to  them,  and  not,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  purchase  of  our  military 
equipment  or  our  treasury  bonds,  but  In  those 
good  old  VS.  doUars  that  they  say  they  have 
too  many  of  and  don't  want  any  more? 

TtM  second  part  of  the  question  is,  after 
we  properly  floated  our  dollar,  UJB.  oontrols 
on  capital  exports  by  banks  and  Industry  are 
now  oounter-productive.  They  help  the  for- 
eign governments  keep  their  currencies  like 
the  Ten  and  the  Mark  artificially  cheap  In 
relation  to  our  dollar,  and  this  hurts  our 
American  jobs. 

Why  don't  we  eliminate  the  capital  export 
oontrols  immediately,  and  incidentally  then 
we  would  have  some  people  we  cotild  put  to 
work  on  the  wage-price  freeze? 

The  PaxairaifT.  First  with  regard  to  the 
capital  export  controls,  thU  is  a  matter  that 
we  have  considered  and  it  is  a  goal  to  which 
we  are  dedicated.  As  we  move  from  this 
temporary  period  with  a  surcharge,  with  the 
dollar  (3oatlng,  our  goal  is  to  move  toward  a 
new  system  with  ragard  to  IntematloDal  ex- 
change rates  which  will  be  more  responsive 
to  the  changing  dynamic  world  soene  in 
which  we  presently  find  ourselves. 

Tb«  old  rigid  pattern  oan't  be  patched  up 
so  that  it  will  work  again,  and  work  ef- 
fectively. 

With  regard  to  the  burden  sharing,  which 
is  the  term  usually  used  for  the  Japanese 
and  the  Europeans  for  whom  we  provide  a 
defense  umbrella  assiunlng  more  of  a  share 
of  the  burden,  with  regard  to  burden  shar- 
ing, this  is  a  matter  that  is  constantly  un- 
der discussion  between  the  United  States 
and  our  friends  in  Japan  and  our  friends 
in  Kurope. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  answer  the  question  in  a  way  that 
would,  m  effect,  be  b^ligerent,  that  would 
put  them  OQ  the  spot  from  a  domestic  po- 
litical standpoint  at  this  time. 

Just  let  me  respond  this  way:  We  are 
going  to  meet  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fuxid  next  week.  Iliere  will  be  other 
meetings  in  the  future.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  strong  and  firm 
with  regard  to  seeing  that  our  American 
producers  get  a  fair  deal  and  fair  trade 
throughout  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  outward,  not  in- 
ward. We  are  going  to  try  to  build  a  new 
International  monetary  system  under  which 
we  can  all  live  and  compete  more  effectively. 

And  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
I  think  should  also  be  interpreted  as  one 
which  will  recognize  this  fact:  26  years  ago, 
the  United  States  could  afford  to  be  very 
generous  as  It  dealt  with  the  nations  that 
were  on  their  backs.  There  was  nobody  In  the 
world  that  could  compete  with  us. 

Today  the  United  States  has  some  diffi- 
cult competitive  problems,  due  to  some  arti- 
ficial barriers  that  I  mentioned,  due  to  un- 
fair exchange  rates  which  we  will  attem.pt 
to  correct.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
say,  therefore,  we  will  not  give  up  the  sur- 
charge aa  some  have  advocated  In  order  to 
placate  our  friends  who  are  concerned 
about  It;  we  are  not  going  to  give  up  the 
surcharge  and  we  are  not  going  to  move 
preclpltat^y  with  regard  to  the  international 
monetary  situation  until  we  can  be  assured 
that  we  are  building  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  fair,  free  International  trade  In  the 
future. 

That  Is  our  goal  and  consistent  with  that 
goal,  of  course,  would  be  getting  rid  of  these 
cafMtal  controls  to  whioh  you  refer. 

QiTSBTioN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  the  deterioration  of 


dues  and  the  tendency  for  our  poUdM  or 
lack  of  policies  to  turn  the  ottJss  oyer  to 
the  lower  inoome  people  In  our  society. 

Do  you  see  any  moves  that  we  can  make 
that  would  make  it  more  eccnomleaUy  at- 
tractive for  develcqjers  to  rebuild  our  cities 
and  revitalise  our  cities  instead  of  oontlnolng 
the  westwsrd  ho  philosophy  of  moving  on 
and  using  up  our  raw  land  Indiscriminately 
In  urban  sprawl. 

Ths  PanaDKVT.  Mr.  Hastings,  the  problem 
here  is  one  that  simply  cannoi  be  sdved  bjr 
Washington.  That  Is  something  which  I 
am  glad  to  note  the  people  of  Detroit  reaog> 
nlas.  Tou  have  your  New  Detroit  Ootnmlttes, 
of  course,  which  has  been  very  efleotlve  In 
dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
not  only  Detroit's  problems,  but  the  prob- 
lems of  cltlss  generally.  Tou  have  the  Detrdt 
Renaissance  Committee  which  is  working  on 
the  problem  of  rebuilding  the  downtown 
area. 

Now,  in  this  particular  case  I  think  what 
Is  perhaps  indispensable  to  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  cities  la  that  kind  o<  elvtc 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dtlee  In- 
volved. 

No  olty  can  be  saved  by  Washington.  A  dty 
can  only  be  saved  by  the  residents  of  that 
city.  If  they  determine  to  do  it. 

Qossnoif.  A  quick  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Detroit  Is  numbered  among  those  great 
metropolitan  areas  facing  critical  financial 
problems.  What  are  the  prospects  for  revenue 
sharing  this  year?  Detroit  desperately  needs 
this  help. 

The  PKxsniKMT.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
I  dldnt  think  the  Congress  should  go  home 
for  Christmas  unless  it  passed  welfare  re- 
form. Revenue  sharing  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  Revenue  Bhaxlng  has  the  support  al 
over  70  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  has  the  support  of  most  of  the  Oovemora, 
most  of  the  Mayors,  most  of  the  county 
officials.  And  it  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
start  reflecting  what  the  country  feels  and 
to  pass  revenue  sharing  and  help  the  cities. 

QT7nT»N.  Mr.  President,  has  your  Adminis- 
tration discounted  the  plan  to  give  tax  credit 
to  firms  which  hire  the  unskilled  and  hard- 
core unemployed? 

The  Presidknt.  No,  we  have  not  discounted 
that  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Komegay, 
we  are.  In  our  Domestic  Council  within  the 
Cabinet,  we  are  considering  every  possible 
method  that  we  can  devise  to  see  that  the 
groups  that  are  left  t>ehlnd  are  brought  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  That  U 
one  method,  of  coiirse,  that  could  be  effec- 
tive. 

QuxsnoK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  our  time 
has  expired.  I  have  received  the  signal  from 
our  TV  director  down  here.  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  time  and  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  here  this  evening. 

The  PsBsnwNT.  Well,  I  regret  that  we 
couldn't  have  more  questions,  but  let  me  Just 
say  In  oonclusion  that  I  have  appreciated  this 
op^x)rtunlty  to  meet  vrtth  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  panel.  I  wish  that  we  had  a 
chance  to  answer  many  more  of  the  questions 
that  I  see  piled  up  here. 

Let  me  suggest  this:  Write  me  a  letter,  I 
Just  might  answer  It. 


HUOO  BLACK— DEFENDER  OP  THE 
BELL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
pafit  week  our  Nation  lost  a  great  man 
who  had  played  an  Important  role  In  de- 
fending the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  during  his  34-year  tenure  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Por  Hugo  LeiPayette  Black  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  document  that  he  re- 
garded aa  "the  absolute  guarantee  of  In- 
dividual rights."  And  during  the  many 
years  he  sat  on  the  Court,  Hugo  Black 
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exhibited  an  intense  commitment  to  the 
Constitution  that  few  men  in  our  time 
have  equaled. 

His  passing  means  that  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  brilliant  legal  philosopher  and  a 
judicial  activist  on  our  highest  Court. 

Hugo  Black's  cq)inions  chronicle  some 
of  the  most  important  CEises  before  the 
Supreme  Court  during  the  last  three 
decades.  The  opinions  he  rendered  on 
Youngstown  Sheet  k  Tube  Co.  against 
Sawyer;  Gideon  agsiinst  Walnright; 
Barenblatt  against  United  States;  are  sQl 
examples  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  keen- 
est judicial  minds  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  very  excellent  chronicle  of  Jus- 
tice Black's  life  smd  work,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  26,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Black  Champioivkd  New  Deal,  Crvn,  Rights 
(By  Alan  Berth) 

Hugo  LaPayette  Black  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  authentic  grants  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
He  shaped  the  course  of  American  constitu- 
tional law  as  powerfully,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  single  Jurist  of  the  aoth  century. 

A  police  court  Judge,  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, an  Influential  lawyer  In  private  practice 
lu  his  native  Alabama,  a  formidable  cham- 
pion of  the  New  Deal  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  Black  was  President  Franklin  D. 
Ruoeevelt's  first  app>olntment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  serving  as  an  associate  Justice  for  34 
years,  from  his  installation  In  October,  1037, 
until  his  retirement  this  month  at  8£. 

The  imprint  of  his  r\xral  Southern  back- 
ground was  always  strong  upon  him — in  his 
Populist  impulses,  in  the  style  and  Intona- 
tion of  his  speech.  In  a  modesty  of  manner, 
In  coUoqulallsms  of  expression  that  belled 
his  erudition  and,  above  all.  In  an  awareness 
of  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women. 

Many  who  resisted  the  Imperatives  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  called  Hugo  Black  a 
traitor  to  the  South  because  he  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  20th  century  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  Negro.  Many  called  him 
a  radical  because  he  believed  In  according 
freedom  of  expression  to  odious  opinions  and 
In  assuring  all  the  protections  of  due  process 
of  law  to  odious  defendants.  Those  who  ad- 
mired the  Justice  attributed  these  beliefs  to 
an  Inveterate  commitment  to  the  ideas  of 
human  equality  and  Individual  liberty. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  career,  he  was 
at  the  center  of  controversy.  It  never  seemed 
to  ruffle  his  poise  or  disturb  his  dignity;  and 
he  rarely  sought  to  justify  or  explain  his 
views  except  In  his  formal,  written  opinions 
as  a  member  of  the  Court. 

WROTE  wrni  LtrdDrry,  roacx 

He  VTTote  with  extraordinary  simplicity, 
lucidity  and  force.  In  a  number  of  great 
causes — the  right  of  Indigent  defendants  to 
be  given  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  public 
expense,  for  instance,  and  the  right  to  equal 
representation  In  legislative  bodies — dissents 
written  by  him  In  bis  early  years  on  tbe 
Court  came,  In  time,  to  win  majority 
acceptance. 

Although  largely  self-educated,  he  brought 
broad  reading  and  great  learning  to  his  work 
as  a  Jurist,  often  illuminating  his  opinions 
with  apt  references  to  history.  Passionate  in 
his  oomvlctlona  and  often  bltlngly  and  even 
aggressively  Incisive  In  his  expression  of 
them,  he  nevertheless  held  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  almost  every  one  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Oourt.  Over  a  ao-year  spaa,  he  and  TftiXx 
Prankfurter  carried  on  an  unreVmting  In- 
tellectual conflict  over  ttie  meaning  and  ^- 


pllcation  of  the  due  procees  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment — a  bitter  battle  between 
Titans — without  any  diminution  of  respect 
and  regard  on  either  side. 

When  Justice  Black  retired  on  Sept.  17 
frctn  the  Supreme  Court  citing  health  rea- 
sons, be  had  served  longer  than  any  other 
Justice  except  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
and  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  The  record  for 
length  of  service  was  held  by  Justice  Field, 
who  retired  In  1897  after  serving  34  years,  six 
mcmths  and  11  days.  Marshall  waa  on  the 
Court  for  34  years,  four  months  and  two 
days. 

One-fourth  of  the  Justices  who  have  sat 
on  the  Court  and  one-third  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tices had  served  during  Black's  long  tenure. 
At  8fi,  he  ranked  as  the  third  oldest  sitting 
Justice  in  the  history  of  tbe  Cotirt,  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stepped  down  m  1932 
at  the  age  of  91  and  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney  died  in  office  in  1864  at  87. 

TOTTMOEST    or    EICITr    CHIUHtEN 

Hugo  Black,  bom  Feb.  27,  1886,  In  Clay 
County,  Ala.,  waa  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren In  the  family  of  WllUam  Black,  a  farmer 
of  Sootch-Irlsh  descent.  The  circumstanoes 
of  his  childhood  were  neither  privUeged  nor 
penttrious.  The  famUy  Uved  when  he  was 
very  young  In  a  big  farmhouse  with  a  privy 
at  the  rear.  Soon  after  he  was  bom  how- 
ever, hla  father  abandoned  farming,  moved 
to  Ashland,  a  town  of  about  8&0  people,  and 
became  co-owner  Qi  a  store. 

The  move  to  Ashland  was  made  prlmarUy 
to  enable  the  children  to  attend  school.  Hugo 
contributed  to  the  family  finances  by  pick- 
ing ootton  and  setting  tjrpe  for  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Be  had  time  for  sports;  and  he 
was  encouraged  in  a  natural  bent  for  reading. 
Politics  was  a  pervasive  part  of  his  environ- 
ment. Although  his  father  was  a  conservative 
Democrat  and  Hugo  himself  never  strayed 
from  the  pcurty,  he  was  exposed  during  his 
youth  to  egalitarian  ideas  and  the  agrarian 
radicalism  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
brought  Into  the  Democratic  Party. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  Black's  biographers, 
John  p.  Prank,  says  of  this  period:  "The  an- 
tlmonopoly  and  rate  regulation  philosophies 
Of  the  Populists  and  moet  of  the  rest  of  their 
social  outlook  on  government  and  business 
have  been  a  part  of  Black  at  least  from  young 
manhood.  In  terms  of  most  of  his  social  val- 
ues. Black  was  an  incipient  New  Dealer  before 
he  ever  left  home." 

ATTENDED     KXDICAI,    SCHOOI. 

At  17,  When  he  had  graduated  from  a 
slightly  glorified  community  high  school 
caUed  Ashland  College,  Black  went  to  medi- 
cal school  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  bypassing  any  undergraduate  college 
education,  he  entered  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  SchooL 

There  followed  a  year  of  law  practice  In 
Ashland,  and  In  1907  he  went  to  Birmingham, 
rented  a  desk  in  an  attorney's  office  for  $7  a 
month.  Joined  Just  about  every  fraternal  or- 
ganization in  the  city  and  did  such  odd  legal 
jobs  as  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 

His  flrst  real  case  was  a  damage  suit  for  16 
days'  pay  for  work  done  by  a  Negro  convict 
leased  to  a  steel  mill  and  kept  overtime  on 
the  Job.  He  won  an  award  of  tl37.60  for  his 
client.  He  won,  also,  appointment  as  a  part- 
time  poUce  court  Judge  for  the  city  of 
Birmingham.  This  meant  handling  an  enor- 
mous caseload  of  unfortunates,  mostly  black, 
charged  with  drunkenness,  disorderly  con- 
duct and  other  petty  ofTenses.  Black  brought 
both  compassion  and  efficiency  to  the  task. 

In  1914,  Black  became  county  prosecutor. 
The  most  spectacular  aspect  of  his  career  in 
this  office  grew  out  of  his  discovery  that  the 
police  department  of  Bessemer,  a  Birming- 
ham suburb,  was  running  a  third-degree 
torture  chamber  to  get  confessions  from 
black  defendants.  He  presented  evidence  to  a 
grand  Jury,  persuading  it  to  charge  tbe  use 
of  third-degree  tactics  "in  a  manner  so  cruel 
that  it  would  bring  discredit  and  shame  upon 


the  most  \inclvUlzed  and  barbarous  commu- 
nity." Hugo  Black  never  forgot  what  he 
learned  in  Bessemer. 

After  a  brief  tour  of  military  service  In 
World  War  I,  Black  engaged  In  private  prac- 
tice in  Birmingham.  Although  he  had  few 
corporate  clients,  he  achieved  exceptional 
success  as  a  personal  Injury  lawyer  and  as 
counsel  for  labor  unions. 

In  1026,  he  ran  for  the  U.8.  Senate.  With- 
out organization  support  and  with  almost  no 
financing  oeyond  his  own  pocketbook,  he 
reached  every  part  of  Alabama  In  his  Model-T 
Ford,  won  the  nomination  and  was  elected. 

Black's  lO-year  Senate  career  was  marked 
by  great  vigor  in  two  areas.  He  became  a 
tough,  formidable,  implacable  Investigator, 
looking  relentlessly  into  merchant  mx^ne 
subsidies,  airline  subsidies,  utUlty  lobbies  and 
lobbying  In  general.  Legislatively,  Black  was 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  became  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  a  major  New  Deal  meas- 
ure more  commonly  known  as  the  wage-hour 
law. 

Black  was  a  stalwart  champion  of  FDR's 
policies  and  programs  in  the  Senate.  When 
Impatience  with  the  Supreme  Court's  frus- 
tration of  his  major  social  reforms  led  the 
President  to  propose  a  Supreme  Court  reorga- 
nization scheme — generally  referred  to  as  the 
coxirt-pacldng  plan— Black  supported  it  vig- 
orously. He  opposed  the  President,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  too  much 
price-flxlDg  power  to  business. 

BtrXMONEO    BT    KOOSEVIXT 

Justice  Van  Devanter's  retirement  in  1937 
gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  bis  first  opportunity  to 
nominate  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  As  John 
F\rank  tells  the  story,  the  President  sum- 
moned Sen.  Black  to  the  White  House  and, 
taking  an  appointment  form  from  a  desk 
drawer,  said:  "Hugo,  this  Is  a  form  for  the 
nomination  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  May 
I  fill  in  yoiu-  name?"  Black  answered:  "Mr. 
President,  are  you  sure  that  111  be  more  use- 
ful in  the  Court  than  in  the  Senate?"  To 
this,  the  President  answered:  "Hugo,  I  wish 
you  were  twins  because  BarlUey  says  he  needs 
you  In  the  Senate;  but  I  think  you'll  be  more 
useful  on  the  Court."  Black's  nomination 
went  to  the  Senate  where  it  was  promptly 
confirmed  63  to  16. 

Not  long  after  the  confirmation,  an  anti- 
New  Deal  newspaper  published  stories  show- 
ing that  Black  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  fact,  in  September,  1923, 
at  a  time  when  he  joined  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations In  an  effort  to  promote  his  fiedgllng 
law  practice,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Blrmlxigham  Klan  unit.  In  June,  1926,  when 
he  declared  his  Senate  candlcUw^y,  he  re- 
signed, believing  that  a  Klan  member  ought 
not  to  run  for  public  office. 

Disclosure  of  this  Klan  membership  to  a 
national  audience — it  had  been  no  secret  in 
Alabama — produced  a  furor.  There  were  wide- 
spread demands  for  Black's  resignation  or 
imi>eachment.  Republican  Sen.  George 
Norrts  came  to  his  defense.  "Actually,"  he 
said,  "Justice  Black  is  being  subjected  to 
all  this  criticism  because  he  is  a  liberal,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court 
closer  to  the  people— not  because  he  Is  a 
Klansman." 

MADE    RADIO    STATEKXirT 

Black  himself  retamed  his  aharacterlstlc 
calm.  Importuned  by  newspaper  reporters,  he 
declined  comment  until  his  return  from  a 
trip  abroad,  and  then  made  a  brief  statement 
to  the  American  people  over  the  radio:  "The 
insinuations  of  racial  or  religious  Intolerance 
made  concerning  me  are  based  on  the  fact 
that  I  joined  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  about  16 
years  ago.  I  did  Join  the  Klan.  I  later  resigned. 
I  never  rejoined.  I  never  have  considered  and 
do  not  now  oonsld«  the  unsolicited  card 
given  me  shortly  aft^  my  nomination  to 
the  Senate  as  a  membership  of  any  kind  In 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  never  used  it.  I  did  not 
even  keep  It.  Before  becoming  a  senator  I 
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dropped  the  Kan.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It  since  that  time  ...  I  have  no  ifm- 
pathy  with  any  group  which,  anywhere  or  at 
any  time,  arrogates  to  Itself  the  un-American 
power  to  Interfere  In  the  slightest  with  com- 
plete religious  freedom." 

Early  In  hU  long  tenure  on  the  court,  BI»ck 
became  a  leader  and  forceful  spokesman  for 
a  changing  group  of  justices  who  were  caBed 
Judicial  actlvlate.  Felix  Frankfurter  was  the 
most  powerful  and  vocal  exponent  of  those 
who  were  called  advocates  of  Judicial  re- 
straint. The  labels  are  liable  to  be  misleading. 

Frankfurter  and  his  adherents  believed  in 
marked  Judicial  deterrence  to  the  Judgment 
of  legislatures,  while  Black  and  his  associates 
placed  emphasis  on  the  obligation  of  the 
Judiciary  to  check  headstrong  legislative  acts 
Impinging  upon  Individual  rights  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  "The  essential  protec- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  our  people."  he  said, 
"should  not  be  denied  them  by  invocation 
of  a  doctrine  of  so-called  Judicial  restraint." 

CLASHKD    WITH    raANKTURTER 

On  the  other  hand,  Black  believed  that  a 
true  sense  of  Judicial  restraint  required 
Judges  to  stay  strictly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Constitutions  language.  "Judges,"  he 
put  It  "take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution as  It  Is.  not  as  they  think  It  should 
he  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
consistent  with  that  oath  a  Judge  can  ar- 
rogate to  himself  a  power  to  'adapt  the  Con- 
stitution to  new  times.'  " 

Black  and  Frankfurter  clashed  repeatedly 
on  this  Issue  In  a  series  of  cases  decided  by 
the  court  in  the  19408.  especially  In  regard 
to  interpretation  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fifth  and  Potirteenth  amendments. 

In  Frankfurter's  view,  due  process  of  law 
"conveys  neither  formal  nor  fixed  nor  nar- 
row requirements.  It  Is  the  compendious  ex- 
pression for  all  those  rlghtb  which  the  courts 
must  enforce  because  they  are  basic  to  our 
free  society.  But  basic  rlghle  do  not  become 
petrified  as  of  any  one  time,  even  though 
as  a  matter  of  human  experience,  some  may 
not  too  rhetorically  be  called  eternal  vermes. 
It  Is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  free  society  to  ad- 
vance In  Its  standards  of  what  Is  deemed 
reasonable  and  right.  Representing  at.  It  doe- 
a  living  principle,  due  process  Is  nut  con- 
fined within  a  permanent  catalogue  of  what 
may  at  a  given  time  be  deemed  the  limits  or 
the  essentials  of  fundamental   rights." 

To  Black,  this  seemed  to  give  altogether 
too  much  leeway  and  discretion  to  Judges. 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  he  contended. 
Justified  a  transient  majority  of  the  Court  In 
deciding  at  any  given  time  what  constituted 
"eternal  verities"  or  rights  "basic  to  our  fret- 
society"  or  "standards  of  what  is  deemed 
reasonable  and  right." 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selves, he  insisted,  had  expressly  fixed  these 
standards  In  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  courts 
h.'id  authority  to  do  no  more  than  apply  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  legisla- 
tive enactment.s  or  to  proeecutorlal  practices 
"I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional  system 
of  government  when  life-appointed  Judges 
can  strike  down  a  law  pns.-jed  by  Conarress  or  a 
state  legislature."  he  wrote,  "with  no  more 
Justification  than  that  the  Judges  believe 
the  law  Is  'unreasonable.'  " 

Black  argued  throu^^hout  his  career  on  the 
bench  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  was  designed  to  make  the 
articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (originally  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  federal  government  i 
binding  as  well  upon  the  states.  This  view 
was  set  forth  by  him  In  a  major  dissenting 
opinion  In  a  case  called  Adamson  v.  Oali- 
fomia  decided  In  1947. 

He  never  succeeded  In  persuading  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  to  accept  this  view.  One 
by  one,  however,  through  a  process  of  selec- 
tive Incorporation,  the  Court  has  ruled  over 
the  years  that  the  14th  Amendment  protects 
against  Infringement  by  the  states  the  liber- 
ties accorded  by  the  First  Amendment,  the 


Fourth  Amendment,  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  the  Sixth 
Amendment's  rights  to  notice,  confronta- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel, and  the  Eaghth  Amendment's  prohibition 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

PLATED   DOMINAKT   ROLE 

These  decisions,  taken  together,  wrought  a 
revolution  In  the  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States — a  revolution  In  which  Justice  Black 
played  a  dominant  role.  In  sum,  they  assured 
to  criminal  defendants  In  every  part  of  the 
C3untry  almost  all  of  the  protections  guar- 
anteed In  the  country's  federal  courts. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  In  regard  to  First 
Amendment  rights — the  freedoms  of  con- 
science, expression  and  association — that 
Black  did  his  most  Important  work  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  the  greatest  force.  In 
this  area  particularly,  he  believed  In  taking 
the  Constitution  altogether  literally.  He  was, 
In  short,  an  absolutist  or  strict  construc- 
tionist. 

"My  view."  he  wrote,  "Is,  without  de- 
viation, without  exception,  without  any  Ifs. 
buts  or  whereases,  that  freedom  of  speech 
means  that  government  shall  not  do  any- 
thing to  people,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  move  against  people,  either  for 
the  views  they  have  or  the  views  they  express 
or  the  words  they  speak  or  write.  Some  peo- 
ple would  have  you  believe  that  this  Is  a  very 
radical  position,  and  maybe  It  Is.  But  all  I 
am  doing  Is  following  what  to  me  Is  the  clear 
wording  of  the  First  Amendment  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  " 

Black  applied  this  absolutist  attitude  not 
only  to  all  political  expression,  no  matter 
how  "subversive,"  but  to  all  forms  of  cen- 
sorship and  to  all  kinds  of  laws  punishing 
libel.  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  said.  "I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  halfway  ground 
for  protecting  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
If  you  say  It  Is  half  free,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  It  win  not  remain  as  much  as 
half  free." 

DirFEREo  wrrH  holmes  test 

He  had  scant  patience  with  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  "clear  and  present  danger" 
test  adopted  by  the  Court  and  argued  vehe- 
mently against  It  In  a  dissenting  opinion  In 
the  Dennis  case  that  found  leaders  of  the 
Oommvmlst  Party  guilty  of  "advocating" 
overthrow  of  the  government. 

"Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about  public 
questions."  he  declared  In  another  opinion. 
"Is  as  Important  to  the  life  of  our  govern- 
ment as  Is  the  heart  to  the  human  body.  In 
fact,  this  privilege  Is  the  heart  of  our  govern- 
ment. If  that  heart  be  weakened,  the  result 
Is  debilitation;  If  It  be  stilled,  the  result  Is 
death." 

Black  took  an  almost  equally  absolutist 
pKJsltlon  with  respect  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment's stricture  agalr\st  any  law  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  He  was  the  author 
of  powerfully  argued  opinions  of  the  Court 
limiting  the  use  of  public  money  for  aid  to 
church -related  schools  and  forbidding  the 
recitation  of  prayers  or  Bible  readings  In 
public  schools. 

In  these  decisions,  he  called  effectively 
upon  his  knowledge  of  history  to  show  that 
.•luch  limitations  upon  any  governmental 
encouragement  of  religious  worship,  far  from 
being  hostile  to  religion,  were.  In  fact,  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty 

MARRIED    MIMISTEB'S    OACOHTXa 

In  1031,  when  he  was  almost  35  years  old, 
Hugo  Black  married  a  minister's  daughter. 
Josephine  Foster.  Their  marriage  of  80  years 
ended  with  her  death  In  1961.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  family  friends,  a  marriage  of  singular 
happiness  and  companionship,  yielding  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

After  six  extremely  lonely  years  as  a  widow- 
er— made  more  difficult  for  him  by  the  ant4- 


Ubertarlsn  trend  of  the  McCarthy  erm — ^Blaek 
married  Elizabeth  Seay  DeMerltte,  hvneU 
widowed  and  a  still  youthful  grandmother. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  close  friend  of  the 
Justice  and  was  serving,  at  'Uie  time  they 
became  engaged,  as  his  secretary. 

Black's  home  In  Alexandria  Is  a  place  of 
singular  charm  and  extraordinarily  suited  to 
his  personality,  spacious  though  without  pre- 
tension, Georgian  In  style,  inormal,  inviting. 
Books  are  Its  most  conspicuous  feature  and 
esp>eclally  in  the  comfortable  second-floor 
study  where  the  Justice  and  his  law  clerks 
did  a  great  deal  of  their  work. 

There  Is  a  tennis  court  on  the  ample 
grounds  of  the  house — a  tennis  cotirt  on 
which  Black  and  his  wife  played  constantly, 
Indefatlgably  and  remarkably  well  until  a 
cataract  operation  in  1867  slowed  him  down 
considerably.  Any  ball  hit  within  his  reach 
was  pretty  likely  to  come  back  to  his  op- 
ponent. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Justice's  private  life 
matched  the  simplicity  of  his  Jiu'idlcal 
philosophy.  What  he  loved,  he  loved  passion- 
ately;  what  he  believed  In,  he  believed  in 
deeply.  He  loved  America  and  the  concept  of 
freedom  that  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
American  idea.  And  he  believed  In  the  utility 
of  freedom.  In  the  survival  value  of  a  free 
society. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  LOYALTY 

No  one  has  expressed  this  faith  better  than 
he  expressed  It  himself  In  his  James  Madison 
lec'ure  on  the  Bill  of  Rights:  "Since  the 
earliest  days,  philosophers  have  dreamed  of  a 
country  where  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
would  be  free;  where  there  would  be  no 
limits  to  Inquiry;  where  men  would  be  free 
to  explore  the  unknown  and  to  challenge 
the  most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  and  principle!. 
Our  First  Amendment  was  a  bold  effort  to 
adopt  this  principle — to  establish  a  country 
with  no  legal  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon 
the  subjects  people  could  Investigate,  discuss 
and  deny.  The  Framers  knew,  better  perhaps 
than  we  do  today,  the  risks  they  were  tak- 
ing. They  knew  that  free  speech  might  be 
the  friend  of  change  and  revolution.  But  they 
al»j  knew  that  it  is  always  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this  knowledge  they 
still  believed  that  the  ultimate  happiness  and 
security  of  a  nation  lies  In  Its  ability  to  ex- 
plore, to  change,  to  grow  and  ceaselessly  to 
adapt  Itself  to  new  knowledge  bom  of  In- 
quiry free  from  any  kind  of  governmental 
control  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 
Loyalty  comes  from  love  of  good  govern- 
ment, not  fear  of  a  bed  one." 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH,  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  call  to  the  attention  of  her  fellow 
Senators,  two  well  deserved  tributes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

In  the  August  1  Issue  of  Family 
Weekly,  Margarxt  Chasx  Smith  leads  the 
list  of  "Our  Five  Enduring  Women."  As 
the  article  puts  it: 

Senator  Smith  Is  a  lady  of  courage,  consid- 
eration, convictions. 

The  August  issue  of  Pageant  magazine, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Beautiful  People" 
also  hails  the  "courage  and  conviction" 
of  Senator  Smith. 

Mr,  President,  I  commend  both  pub- 
lishers on  the  wisdom  of  the  selection, 
and  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
text  of  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 
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Quit  Pivx  ENDUBiNa  WoMKN :  Smith,  Kxn- 

KXDT,  BncKLKY,  Luce,  Mebta 

(By  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn) 

These  are  the  women  who  don't  need  a 
(reuzed  national  moveme.ut  to  be  "lib- 
erated." the  elder  a<tateBwomen  of  America,  all 
of  them  familiar  faces  and  names  on  the  na- 
iioual  scene. 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  Is  a  31 -year 
veteran  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
only  woman  among  DO  men.  Perle  Mesta  and 
Clare  Luce  have  been  re^ectlvely  Minister  to 
Luxembourg  and  Ambassador  to  Italy;  and 
Mrs.  Luce  was  also  a  Congress  woman.  The 
other  two,  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Buckley  (Sr.)  are  mothers  of 
elected  officials.  Rose  Kennedy,  mother  of 
eight,  is  the  only  woman  In  American  his- 
tory who  has  had  three  sons  in  national  of- 
fice at  the  same  time — John  in  the  White 
House,  Bobby  and  Teddy  in  the  Senate.  And 
when  her  late  husband  was  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's,  she  was  the  first 
lady  of  the  American  Embassy  on  London's 
Grusvenor  Square,  Alolse  Buckley  is  the 
mother  of  James  F.  Buckley,  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  of  the  Conservative  move- 
ment's founder.  WlUlam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  Edi- 
tor of  The  National  Review,  newspafjer  col- 
umnist and  once  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

They  are  all  plentifully  endowed  with  good 
looks  Eind  brains;  all  are  gracious  hostesses 
and  smart  dressers.  None  Is  young  in  years 
any  more,  but  ail  are  regular  dynamos  when 
It  comes  to  generating  energy  for  their  partlc- 
uinr  projects,  families  and  friends. 

All  five  women  are  widows;  and  they  are 
all  very,  very  rich,  thanks  to  having  had  the 
foresight  to  marry  men  who  were  extremely 
successful.  Only  Mrs.  Smith  had  a  different 
legacy  from  her  husband.  She  Inherited  the 
late  Clyde  H.  Smith's  following  and  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  in  1940  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy he  created.  She  earned  her  own  money. 

SENATOR    MAaOAHET    CHASE    SMrTH 

Senator  Smith  is  a  lady  of  courage,  con- 
sidcratloxi,  convictions. 

.\s  to  courage,  there  Is  her  refusal  to  give 
up  when  she  bad  first  one.  then  another  op- 
e.-ation  on  two  arthritic  hips.  The  excruci- 
ating pain  never  stopped  the  lady  from 
M.iiue.  She  went  zipping  around  the  Senate 
in  a  wheel  chair  for  well  over  a  year.  On 
other  ucca&ions.  she  used  a  modified  golf 
car^.  gaily  decorated  and  festooned.  Now, 
with  artificial  hip  Joints.  Margaret  Smith 
g<>to  around  very  well  under  her  own  power 
and  swims  dally  In  all  seasons. 

.'is  for  consideration,  she  Is  highly  or- 
ganized, makes  a  fetish  of  answering  every 
letter  and  wire  and  keeps  herself  and  her 
staff  to  a  regular  eight-thirty  to  five  rou- 
tine. She  does  not  believe  In  working  her 
staff  overtime;  the  work  gets  done  efficiently 
and  on  time.  The  Senator  may  take  work 
home,  but  she  does  not  expect  her  staff  to  do 
su. 

And  as  for  convictions,  these  are  a  legend 
on  the  Hill.  When  Maggie  believes  in  some- 
thing, she  keeps  her  own  counsel,  sticks  to 
her  guns.  On  controversial  bills,  her  vote  Is 
her  secret  until  she  casts  It. 

Music  is  the  key  to  her  friendship  with 
Hildegarde,  the  cliarmlng  blonde  singer- 
p:a..ist.  as  Indestructible  In  her  own  way 
I'S  the  Senator.  The  two  women  have  much 
lu  common.  Both  have  solid  American  roots, 
the  Senator's  planted  deep  in  Maine,  Hllde- 
garde's  In  the  Middle  West.  Both  have  a  be- 
guiling quality  which  charms  without  cloy- 
ing. And  both  women  affect  the  same  feml- 
nins  trick  of  using  a  fresh  rose  as  a  signa- 
ture. The  Senator  wears  a  bud  in  her  but- 
tonhole or  on  her  blouse;  Hlldy  holds  a  long- 
stemmed  beauty  In  her  hands  aa  she  sings. 

Senator  Smith  holds  66  honorary  degrees 
from  colleges  and  universities,  has  be»n  on 
the  Oallup  Poll's  list  of  "most  admired 
women  lu  the  world"  nine  times  since  ISM 
and  has  received  61  national  honors. 


CLASS  BOOTH  LT7CX 

Youngest  of  the  elder  stateswomen  (to- 
gether with  Mrs.  &nlth ) ,  Clare  Booth  Luce 
wears  many  becoming  hats — Including  those 
of  author,  playwright,  artist,  actress,  war 
correspondent,  politician,  diplomat  and 
sportswoman.  She  is  a  real  beauty,  fragile- 
seeming  and  delicate,  but  "a  rose  In  a  steel 
vise"  Is  the  way  one  writer  described  her. 

She  Is  the  friend  of  almost  everyone  worth 
knowing  In  our  times.  And — since  she  has  a 
forceful,  Independent  and  strong  character, 
with  a  wit  as  sharp  as  a  stiletto — she  has  a 
few  enemies. 

Among  these,  count  the  erstwhile  maverick 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Wayne  Morse.  His  vit- 
riolic attacks  on  her  in  the  Senate  compro- 
mised her  usefulness  as  the  Ambassador  to 
Brazil — an  Elsenhower  appointment  which 
the  Senate  had  overwhelmingly  approved. 
She  had  earlier  done  a  fine  Job  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Rome. 

Mrs.  Luce  resigned,  but  she  had  the  last 
word  against  Morse.  In  a  public  statement 
she  thanked  the  Senate  for  Its  overwhelming 
vote  of  confirmation  and  added:  "My  diffi- 
culties, of  course,  go  some  years  back,  be- 
ginning when  Senator  Wayne  Morse  was 
kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse." 

Born  Into  a  good  family  with  no  money, 
she  married  millionaire  George  Brokaw  when 
she  was  20.  Their  daughter,  Anne,  who  was 
killed  in  a  motor  accident  at  18,  was  her 
only  child.  She  divorced  Brokaw  and,  despite 
her  beauty  and  charm,  did  not  marry  again 
for  Seme  years.  PlnaUy,  In  1935,  she  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  R.  Luce,  founder  of  the 
Tlme-Ufe  publishing  empire.  Their  marriage 
lasted  happily  for  32  years,  untu  Luce's 
death  in  1967. 

Clare  Booth  Luce  Is  many  women  in  one, 
but  she  is  primarily  a  doer,  an  achiever.  She 
makes  a  success  of  everything  to  which  she 
turns  her  hand  and  gives  her  heart. 

PERL£    MESTA 

"The  hostess  with  the  mostest,"  at  age  80, 
is  stlil  the  party-glvUigest  gal  in  Waahington, 
where  she  lives  in  a  luxurious  penthouse 
atop  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  It  has  been  a 
long  trip  from  Oklahoma  for  Perle,  born 
Pearl  Shlrvln,  daughter  of  an  oil  pioneer. 
He  gave  his  daughter  a  taste  for  pontics  and 
a  lot  of  beautiful  folding  money.  She  used 
to  go  to  Republican  conventions  with  him 
until  she  married  George  Mesta,  rich,  hand- 
somei  sell-made  Italian -American  machine- 
tool  manufacturer.  He  took  her  to  Demo- 
cratic conventions  and  left  her  a  fortune 
when  he  died  in  1926.  She  has  always  used 
It  well  aud  generously. 

Her  friend  President  Harry  Truman  ap- 
pointed her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  tiny  Luxembourg. 
This  was  the  first  time  an  American  Presi- 
dent had  sent  a  full-time  Minister  to  Luxem- 
bourg. And  Perle  Mesta  was  only  the  thh-d 
woman  in  our  history  to  hold  a  top-ranking 
diplomatic  post. 

Perle  Mesta  is  unique  in  having  inspired 
a  succeaful  musical,  "Call  Me  Madam,"  with 
Ethel  Merman  belting  out  the  lyrics.  (Some 
say  she  was  more  like  Perle  than  Perle  her- 
self.) 

Her  parties  are  fun.  She  can  get  anyone 
she  wante  to  attend.  The  late  Vice  Presi- 
dent Barkley  used  to  dance  soft-shoe  num- 
bers; General  Sisenhower  once  sang  "Home 
on  the  Range;"  Harry  Truman  played  the 
"Missouri  Waltz"  for  her  and  her  guests 
until  even  he  must  have  been  sick  of  It. 

Although  she  lives  in  Washington  and 
Sits  around  the  world,  her  official  voting 
residence  is  Newport,  R.I..  where  she  stiU 
owns  Mld-CllHe,  her  first  and  only  bouae. 

Her  never-faU  good  party  recipe,  she  says, 
Is  cool  guests,  cool  music,  hot  food  and  a 
warm  hostess.  And  as  one  Waahington  newa- 
hen  sagely  remarked,  plenty  of  lettuce  and  a 
Vioe  President  on  ice  helps, 

(From  Pageant  magazine,  Augtut  1971  ] 
The    really    beautiful    people    are    wldom 


profiled  in  the  high-fa^lon  maga^nee  or 
spoken  of  In  international  society  columns. 
The  Beautiful  People  are  Ralph  Nader,  WU- 
Itam  Proxmire,  CJaylord  Ndaon,  Muham- 
med  All,  Joan  'Baez  and  David  Harris,  Bella 
Abztig,  and  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

The  Beautlfal  People  are  thoee  who  act 
with  courage  and  conviction  in  situations 
that  Invite  conformity  and  silence.  And,  you 
know,  you  can  be  a  beautiful  person,  too! 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EI  .LENDER 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  made  many  Im- 
portant contributions  to  Amolcaa  life. 
Our  country's  political  and  social  history 
bears  the  mark  of  many  strong  leaden 
who  came  from  that  great  State. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senate  honored  one  of 
those  leaders,  the  Hoaorable  Allkn  J. 
Ellender,  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st 
birthday.  AlthcHigh  I  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent and  unable  to  Join  in  the  special  ob- 
servance that  was  held,  I  woiild  lllce  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  Oklafaoma 
as  well  as  the  other  States  holds  the  high- 
est regard  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana. 

Perhaps  no  other  living  Senator  has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  my  State  than 
Allen  Ellender.  Agriculture  Is  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  Oklahoma,  and 
many  of  our  citizens  make  their  living 
from  the  land.  Throughout  his  more  than 
three  decades  of  service  in  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding 18  years  as  chSLlrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Senator  Ellender  has  worked  tireless^ 
to  maintain  a  rtrong  and  healthy  farm 
economy.  He  has  had  a  hand  in  every 
piece  of  major  farm  legislation  since  the 
Agricultiuul  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  him  on 
the  Agriculture  committee  until  he  re- 
linquished his  chairmanship  to  'the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talxadge^  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
committee,  and  I  know  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  rural  development. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  Oklahmnans  Is 
Senator  Ellender's  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  During  the  past 
16  years,  he  has  headed  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works  Appropriations.  In 
this  capacity,  he  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  develojanent  of  water  resources  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  in  our  region. 
The  Arkansas  River  navlgatioa  system. 
which  is  bringing  countless  benefits  of  an 
inland  waterway  to  our  part  of  toe  cotm- 
try,  could  not  have  become  a  reality  wtth- 
oQt  his  supiwrt  and  encouragement.  The 
citizens  of  Oklahoma  are  also  Indebted  to 
his  support  lor  many  otoer  public  works 
projects  in  our  State. 

As  toe  dean  of  the  Senate,  Aujot  El- 
lender holds  toe  respect  and  admlratian 
of  his  oolleagnes.  His  energetic  and 
vigorous  leadership  is  an  example  for  all 
of  us  to  follow. 

Although  I  have  been  associated  wlto 
him  only  a  relatively  short  time.  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  toat  assoqia^n.  J 
am  pleased  to  t>e  serving  on  two  oommtt- 
tees  wlto  him  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  wlto  him  in  the  Interests 
of  Oklahoma  and  toe  Nation. 

Finaiiy,  my  tribute  to  the  Scnatorftwn 
Ldulsiana  would  not  be  eomjiletfe  without 
a  petsonal  obsiervation  that  he  is  proba- 
bly toe  finest  gumbo  cook  I  know. 

I  Join  other  Members  of  toe  Senate  In 
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ooncntulAtlng  Senator  Eij.BiiDn  on  « 
lifetime  of  diatingulihed  aeryloe  voA 
wlahlnc  him  well  in  hlB  future  endeavoit. 


ATTORNE7  OENERAL  MTTCHKLLfl 
ACCOMFIilSHMENTB  PRAISED 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  Preaident.  the  cur- 
rent iMoe  of  Forbes  contains  an  artldle 
by  Its  editor  In  chief  oo  Attorney  Gen- 
end  John  Mitchell.  In  the  article,  Mal- 
colm Forbes  points  out  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Justice 
during  Mr.  MltcbtB'B  stewardship  aire 
perhaps  unezceUed- 

Moreover,  the  article  sUtes  that  lA:. 
Mitch^'s  aoeemidlshments  have  besn 
largely  overlooked  or  obscured,  and  He 
enumerates  the  current  Attorney  Gener- 
al's record  m  crime  and  narcotics  oontral, 
penal  reform.  dvU  rights,  envlronmential 
protection,  and  antltnist. 

Mr.  President,  this  list  of  achievements 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Forbes' 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artldle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 
as  fcdlows: 

(rram  Forbes  msgaatne,  October  1. 1971 1 

That'b  A1.WAT8  TH«  Wat  It  la  rom. 

Satat   ICrroBBx 

Take  the  publlahlng  of  tb*t  top  ■ecret  le- 
port  of  our  InvolTament  In  Vietnam,  reveal- 
ing en  Incredible  dletruet  end  mlriexllng  of 
taie  Amerlcen  people  end  tbeir  OongreM  on 
»  acsle  end  with  a  cyniolem  that  few  wouBd 
heve  (beemed  poeelble  by  a  VS.  Boremmeat. 
Wno  gets  nearly  aa  much  blame  aa  the  p«r- 
petreton?  Attckmey  Oeneral  ICltchell.  of 
ooune — becauae  ae  the  Conetltutlonally- 
oherged  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
united  Statea,  he  la  the  one  who  muat  go 
to  oourt  to  try  to  halt  publloetlon  of  top 
■ecret  doeiunente. 

Kever  mind  thet  Mr.  Mitchell  told  nevie- 
men:  "I  hope  a  wey  will  be  foimd  to  let  the 
American  people  know  what  la  in  thoee  doc- 
umenta.  I  think  it  U  abeolutely  eeaential  that 
they  hare  euoh  knowledge  and  have  It  tX 
the  appropriate  time  and  In  the  appropriate 
clrcumatanoee."  Tb«t  wee  a  footnote  at  ^e 
bottom  of  one  etory,  while  front  page,  day 
after  dey,  were  the  Attorney  General's  oourt 
actlona. 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  la  making  a  mejor  speech^ 
outlining  progreea  of  bla  department's  mee-> 
slTe  and  quite  euooeaeful  efforta  to  oope  wltl) 
the  spreading  herd-dope  meneoe,  hie  wlfe'i 
heirdo  or  what  ehe  seld  before  she  hung  uit 
on  the  telephone  to  some  newsman  geta  al 
the  play  that  day. 

In  OlvU  BlghU,  It's  not  what  his  deper«- 
DMnt  bee  done  by  way  of  enforcement  thst 
counu.  but  tte  hesitancy  In  pioneering  ID 
new  ways  where  it  hasnt  been  specifloaUy 
charged  with  rseponslbllity. 

If  It's  antttruet,  the  one  that  might  bat« 
gotten  away  understandably  ge«e  Infinlttfy 
more  attention  than  the  Increased  number  of 
proeecutlooe  and  the  sleahle  diminution  In 
ntmibers  of  ooriwrate  oombinationa. 

There's  a  wee  touch  of  Irony  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  suooeeeful  Klzon  Preeld«i- 
ttal  (lampalgn.  whloh  John  Mitchell  msnagsrt, 
the  growth  of  crbne  in  all  arsaa  and  partleu- 
Urly  m  the  streets  of  urban  America  waf  a 
burning  election  Iseue;  It  cuzrently  Isat  mic^ 
a  hot  iesue  because  the  Attorney  Oeneral  las 
done  much  to  leesen  the  problem  and  tkus 
has  tost  ttie  laae. 

It's  llksly  that  eoon  Mr.  MltoheU  will  be 
leaving  the  OaMnet  to  heed  once  more  the 
PreefalenflB  aani|>algn  for  the  Preeldency.  be- 
fore be  bows  out  as  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
again  brings  his  quiet,  two-flsted  i>en]#p- 


tlons  back  to  the  poUttoal  ware,  I  think  it's 
high  ttms  more  people  w«*  aware  of  the  v«7 
oouMaabls  and  quite  eactraoRtlnary  aooom- 
pllehments  of  the  man  m  the  tough  job  he 
hee  held  tor  almoet  three  yeaie. 

The  Department  c<  Juettoe's  "war  on 
crime"  hae  shown  some  very  real  suooeesse: 
During  the  period  1908-70  approKimately 
half  of  the  top  boeeee  of  the  nation's  two 
doaen  organleed  otlme  syndleatae  were  In- 
dicted or  ooDvloted.  Some  37  pleoee  of  leg- 
laUtloo.  developed  by  Justice  to  aid  it  In 
Ita  crime  fight,  have  been  psessd  by  Ccm- 
greaa.  The  number  of  UjB.  tnerahaJs  and 
aselstant  UJ3.  attorneys  has  been  subetan- 
tlally  incraaaed,  as  have  grants  to  local  law 
enforcement  agendee.  The  efforta  have  begun 
to  pay  off.  In  1970  the  crime  rate  dropped  In 
33  oltlee  of  mora  than  100,000  population. 
An  even  more  encouraging  sign  was  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  three  months  of  1971,  00 
major  dtlee  reported  an  actual  decreaae  in 
crime. 

Becognlzing  that  rehabilitation  could  be 
one  of  the  keys  to  stemming  the  crime  wave, 
a  ten-year  program  haa  been  developed  to 
modemlee  the  Federal  prison  system,  with 
greater  emphaala  on  oorreetlou  therapy  and 
Job  training. 

The  department  haa  shouldered  the  major 
share  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon'a  all-out 
campaign  on  the  narcotics  problem.  The 
anxnint  of  heroin  and  cocaine  removed  from 
the  d<»neetlc  market  more  than  doubled 
from  1900  to  1070.  tripled  In  the  caae  of 
marijuana. 

ClvU  Rights:  Due  largely  to  Justice  De- 
partment action,  the  percentage  of  black 
children  in  the  11  souithem  etates  attending 
desegregated  school  systema  Incretksed  from 
leaa  than  0%  in  the  fall  of  19O0  to  03%  In 
the  fall  of  1070.  Action  in  fair  employment 
and  public  acootnxnodatlon  caaee  h&s  been 
stepped  up. 

Protection  of  Environment:  Juatlce  baa 
greatly  increased  legal  action  against  pol- 
luters. Cases  under  the  Refuse  Act  quad- 
rupled In  1070  c<xnpared  with  the  preceding 
two  years:  a  landmark  ruling  against  ther- 
mal pollution  was  won:  and  a  consent  degree 
with  the  Big  Pour  auto  manufacturers  was 
signed,  which  should  speed  up  the  develop- 
ment of  an  auto  smog  device. 

Plrm  action  has  helped  create  u  clUnate 
In  which  c(»igIoinerate  mergers  have  mark- 
edly decreased:  112  anti-trust  casea  were 
filed  In  1909-70. 

In  siunmary.  John  Mitchell  ae  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  been  the  most  effective  gang- 
buster,  ciime-coper  and  menacer  to  the  drug 
menace  who  ever  held  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral's  office. 

No  one  seems  to  think  or  talk  about  that, 
though. 

Additionally,  he  did  manage  the  success- 
ful Nixon  campaign,  though  no  one  ever 
seems  to  give  him  credit  for  being  one  of 
the  more  astute  minds  In  the  pcHltical  arena. 

Probably  no  one  In  such  a  continuous 
limelight  haa  been  given  more  blame  for 
things  beyond  his  power  and  lees  kudoa  for 
accomplishments  within  hia  power. 

I  don't  think  the  man  really  minds  tbait 
very  much — so  long  aa  he  can  get  his  next 
big  job  done — Preeldent  Nixon  rejected. 


TRANSFER  OF  AMPHETAMINES  TO 
SCHEDULE  n 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
2, 1  Joined  as  a  oosponsor  of  8.  674,  a  bill 
which  would  transfer  amphetamines  and 
other  stimulant  subctanoes  from  Sched- 
ule in  to  the  more  stringently  eootroQed 
Schedule  n  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Preventlan  and  Control  Aot  of 
1970.  At  that  time,  I  was  eactrem^  con- 
eemed  with  the  fact  that  the  quaorflty  o< 
these  drugs  being  produced  greatly  ex- 


ceeded legitimate  medloal  needs,  and  that 
this  ezeess  was  oontrlbutliiff  to  the  crow- 
ing problnn  of  drug  abuse. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  reeelve  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  B.  IngersoU.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  which  Inf  onned  me  that 
such  a  transfer  has  t>een  suncwaifiilljr 
completed,  only  3  months  after  Attorney 
Oeneral  Mltchdl  ordered  all  ampheta- 
mines and  methamphetamlnes  to  be 
transferred  to  Schedule  n.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  luwredation  to  Mr.  IngeraoU 
and  Attorney  Oeneral  Mitchell  for  their 
outstanding  oontribution  to  our  Natkm'i 
effort  to  combat  effectively  the  menace  of 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Presidenit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Uifirao  Statxs  DxPAxnmrr  or 
JusTiCK,  Bttrkao  or  Nabooticb  amo 
DANaaaoos  Datjos. 

Waahirmton,  D.C,  Sept.  X7,  1871. 
Hon.  John  O.  To¥mt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsAX  SxNATOa  Towd:  In  the  September 
17  Issue  Of  the  Federal  Reglater,  Attorney 
General  MltcheU  proposed  thait  methyl- 
pbenldate  (Ritalin)  and  phenmetraaine 
(Preludln)  be  transferred  from  Schedule  JH 
to  Schedule  n  of  the  Comprehenaive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  197a 

Offldala  of  the  Ciba-Oelgy  Corporartion. 
manufacturer  of  the  two  products,  and  of 
Boehrlnger  Ingelheim,  owner  of  the  United 
States  patent  on  phenmetraaine,  have  waived 
their  rights  to  bearings  on  the  propoaed 
transfer.  I  would  note  thaft  theee  waivers 
followed  negotiations  between  company 
repreeentatlvee  and  repreeentatlvee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  that  both  companies  cooperated  fully 
throughout. 

You  will  recall  that  on  July  7.  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  ordered  all  amphetamines  and 
methampbecamlne  made  subject  to  the 
stringent  cMitrols  of  Schedule  n.  Thus,  in 
slightly  more  than  two  nx>ntha  an  entire 
range  of  stimulant  drugs  have  been  re- 
scheduled without  the  need  for  hearlnga 
This  result  clearly  demonatrates  the  efficacy 
of  the  new  law  but  I  recognise  that  no 
statute  operates  In  a  vacuum.  The  continu- 
ing concern  expressed  by  members  of  the 
Congreea  over  the  proper  scheduling  of  vari- 
ous drugs  hae.  In  no  small  mesuure,  aided 
this  Bureau  In  Its  endeavors. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  own  particu- 
lar interest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  iNOxasoix, 

Director. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  people  who  would  not  agree  that 
public  school  education  must  adaj>t  to 
major  changes  In  society.  Anyone  who 
has  spent  a  day  or  more  in  a  classroom 
knows  that  today's  student  will  not 
tolerate  many  of  the  educational  prac- 
tices of  past  generations. 

The  rapid  changes  In  technology 
coupled  with  the  social  reyolotlon  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  15  years 
have  placed  a  special  strain  upon  oar 
schools,  m  some  States,  voters  az«  re- 
jecting as  many  as  half  the  school 
budgets.  There  have  been  student  strikes 
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and  faculty  strikes  and,  tragically,  there 
has  also  been  violence. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  valuable  in- 
novations are  taking  place.  One  which  I 
bave  watched  with  great  Interest  has 
been  In  Gary,  Ind.  There  a  private  com- 
pany was  given  the  responsibility  of  su- 
pervising the  learning  process  at  an  In- 
ner city  public  school.  A  recent  article  In 
the  New  York  Times  reports  that  pupil 
performance  has  Improved  substantially 
under  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pupu-B  iMmovi  11*  School  Ron  bt  ParrATX 

COMPANT 

(BySetbS.  King) 

Oabt,  Ind. — The  reading  and  mathematics 
skills  of  pupils  In  a  school  here  have  been 
significantly  Improved  since  supervision  of 
the  learning  process  was  taken  over  by  a 
private  company  that  guaranteed  to  improve 
the  skUls  or  give  back  the  fees  It  Is  charging. 

A  report  Issued  today  on  the  first  year  of 
the  four-year  experimental  program  showed 
that  nearly  73  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Banneker  Elementary  School  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded the  national  norms  In  reading  or  math 
aklUs  or  both  in  the  first  year. 

A  year  earlier,  7S  per  cent  of  the  children 
In  the  all -black  school  in  Oary's  shabby  Inner 
city  performed  below  national  norms  in 
reading  and  math. 

And  Banneker  was  no  exception.  In  Oary's 
35  other  elementary  schools,  where  SO  per- 
cent of  the  enrollment  Is  black,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  who  reached  sixth 
grade  levels  could  not  read  at  the  national 
norms. 

The  Schools  Superintendent,  Dr.  Oordon 
L.  McAndrewB,  said  that  "as  encouraging  as 
the  first  year's  results  are,  no  definite  con- 
clusions wUl  be  drawn  at  this  time,  but 
we're  optimistic  that  future  results  will  be 
even  better  than  thoee  obtained  so  far." 

Last  year  Oary  became  the  first  city  In  the 
United  States  to  turn  over  the  direction  of 
an  entire  school  to  a  private  educational 
service  company. 

Behavioral  Research  Laboratories  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  was  signed  to  a  four-year  con- 
tract for  $a.e-mllIlon  and  given  complete 
authority  to  hire  Banneker's  teachers,  estab- 
lish Its  system  of  Instruction,  and  provide 
whatever  books  and  materials  the  company 
chose. 

In  return,  the  company  Is  obligated  to  re- 
fund the  per-pupU  costs,  which  are  cal- 
culated at  the  same  level  as  those  In  the 
other  elementary  schools,  for  any  child  who 
falls  to  reach  or  exceed  national  sixth-grade 
norms  In  reading  and  nxath. 

icANAon   anxcTBO 

BRL.  as  the  company  Is  known  in  Qary, 
brought  in  as  its  "school  manager"  Donald 
O.  Kendrlck,  a  34-year-old  black  who  Is  a 
computer  syetenu  expert. 

He  hired  36  of  the  84  teachers  previously 
assigned  to  Banneker.  He  also  hired  38  "learn- 
ing supervisors,"  most  of  them  parecta  from 
the  Banneker  district  who  were  interested  in 
helping  to  educate  their  children. 

The  children  above  kindergarten  were 
tested  and  then  grouped,  largely  by  levels  of 
skill  in  reading  and  math  rather  than  by  age 
or  grade. 

Much  of  the  teaching  was  done  by  teams 
of  teachers  on  what  Dr.  McAndrews  said  was 
a  more  indivlduallaed  basts  than  in  the  other 
Oary  schools.  TtM  books  and  materials  used 
at  Banneker  were  more  highly  programed 


for  Individual  use  than  In  the  other  achoola, 
he  said. 

This  same  system  has  been  installed  again 
this  school  year  and  700  students  are  enrolled 
tinder  BRL  dlreotlcm  at  Banneker. 

This  past  June  the  Center  for  Urban  Re- 
development in  Education,  a  nonprofit  group 
beaded  by  Dr.  Bernard  Donovan,  former  New 
York  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  gave 
Banneker's  pupils  a  series  of  readlnees  and 
achievement  teats  similar  to  thoae  uaed  na- 
tionally In  eetabllshing  norms  for  city  chil- 
dren. 

In  a  reading  readlnees  test  given  to  the 
kindergartners,  40  per  cent  reached  an  aver- 
age level.  Thlrty-flve  per  cent  were  rated 
high  normal  and  0  per  cent  superior.  Only 
10  per  cent  were  below  reading  readlnees 
levels.  Dr.  McAndrews  said. 

The  91  first-grade  students  averaged  a  com- 
bined score  of  1.7  in  reading  and  math.  Dr. 
McAndrews  reported,  ahowlng  they  were 
about  two  months  behind  the  national 
norms. 

But  m  the  equivalent  grades  two  through 
six,  390  of  the  540  pupils,  73.6  per  cent,  were 
average  or  above  In  either  reading  or  math, 
or  both. 

Pupils  in  other  Oary  elementary  schools 
were  given  the  same  type  of  aohievement 
teats  they  had  taken  In  the  past.  TTieae  were 
different  tiota  those  given  at  Banneker  and 
thus  no  direct  comparison  with  reeults  in 
other  Qary  Bcho(^  was  possible. 

BRL  is  obligated  in  Its  first  two  years  to 
refund  per-pupU  costs  only  on  sixth  graders 
who  do  not  meet  the  norma  In  both  reading 
and  math.  But  after  three  years  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  refund  for  all  below-norm  pu- 
pils who  have  attended  Banneker  for  three 
consecutive  years. 


TOWN  AND  GOWN  IN  MARQUETTE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  over 
30  often  advise  our  young  pec^le  "to 
work  within  the  system  to  bring  about 
c'^.ange." 

And  all  too  often  the  tones  accom' 
panying  that  advice  Indicate  beliefs  that 
too  many  young  people  need  that  advice, 
tnat  too  many  young  people  favor  instant 
rhetoric  over  the  long  pull  required  to 
achieve  change. 

Admittedly,  one  example  does  not  make 
a  case,  but  I  believe  efforts  of  Northern 
Michigan  University  students  to  Improve 
conditions  In  the  university's  hometown 
of  Marquette  more  accurately  portrays 
the  moods,  goals,  and  activities  of  stu- 
dents than  thoee  beliefs. 

This  summer,  NMU  students  laimched 
programs  to  develop  answers  to  the  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Superior  and  tlie  erosion 
of  its  shores.  In  addition,  "tudents  con- 
tinued such  activities  as  working  in  the 
camp  for  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren run  by  the  university's  speech  clinic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  "Mining  Journal.''  about 
these  projects  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CAMFOa-OOMMUWIT*    PKOGBAICS 

Northern  Michigan  Unlveralty  students  and 
faculty  members  are  working  on  a  couple  of 
unusual  projeota  this  summer  that  hold 
promiae  of  bettering  conditions  In  the  lo- 
cal conunualty.  nnanoed  by  modast  granta 
from  govemmantal  ageadea.  student-faculty 
teams  are  tackling  the  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  shoreline  eraalon. 

One  group  of  13  NMU  students  and  an 
assistant  biology  profsssor  are  using  a  $12,- 


000  National  Science  Foundation  summer  re- 
search grant  to  try  to  find  a  way  of  convert- 
ing such  waste  producta  as  mine  tailings,  fly 
aah.  sawdust,  sewage  and  garbage  into  a 
oompoelte  aoU  4hat  oould  be  uaed  for  top 
sou  or  aa  an  additive  to  enrloh  the  aoU. 

The  students  have  laid  out  64  small  plots 
into  whloh  they  are  placing  various  mixtures 
of  the  waste  ingredients  to  test  their  nutri- 
tional vaiuee  in  bopee  of  finding  a  combina- 
tion that  will  replenish  the  aoll  and  improve 
the  growing  ci  crops  and  lawns. 

In  other  words,  they  are  trying  to  solve  a 
fundamental  environmental  problem  through 
the  process  of  recycling— oonvertlng  acdld 
wastes  Into  usable  producta. 

Through  their  research  the  students  will 
gain  knowledge  regardleas  of  the  outcome  of 
their  experiments — and  they  just  might  hit 
upon  something  that  wlU  be  of  great  benellt 

to  TnanMml 

Another  faculty-student  team  of  tour  is 
utlllxlng  a  grant  of  $8,000  from  the  Water 
Resouroea  Oommlaalon  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Reeouroes  to  oonduct  a 
study  of  the  nagging  and  oosUy  problem  of 
Oreat  Lakea  shore  erosion. 

The  group's  engineering  study  will  en- 
oonq>aaa  privately  owned  land  In  the  Upper 
Penlnaula  fronting  on  Lakea  Superior  and 
Michigan.  The  team  will  map  and  classify  the 
shorelands,  particularly  thoae  that  are  im- 
platted  and  undeveloped  so  that  eroalon 
probabllltiee  can  be  projected  before  private 
owners  invest  in  developments. 

The  study  should  help  to  mintmlae  future 
losses  through  erosion. 

Although  theee  projects  are  new  this  year, 
the  principle  of  university  cooperation  in 
community  projects  Is  by  no  means  new.  An 
example  of  eaiUer  projects  of  this  kind  Is  the 
unlveraity'a  cooperative  program  in  speech 
thwapy  with  Bay  Cliff  Health  Canq),  a  pro- 
gram that  currently  Is  in  its  el^th  year. 

Under  the  program,  the  NMU  Speech  Olnlc 
ooc^>erates  with  the  eamp  for  physically 
handicapped  children  to  provide  therapy  to 
virtually  all  of  the  300  youngsten  attending 
the  camp.  Oraduate  students  taking  part  in 
the  program — and  there  are  10  at  them  this 
summer — benefit  by  gaining  experience  and 
college  credits  In  speech  therapy,  and  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  camp  benefit  from 
the  then^y. 

Numerous  other  examplee  of  mutual  bene- 
fits to  campus  and  community  throng  co- 
operation oould  be  cited,  but  thoee  mentioned 
above  should  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  eoope  of  this  praoOoe. 


ISrrOP  CONDEMNS  SATURDAY  NIOHT 
SPECIALS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
editorial  comment,  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
speaking  for  WTOP  radio  and  television, 
expressed  support  for  the  bill  that  I  have 
proposed  to  prohibit  the  sale  to  the  pubUc 
of  domestically  made  "Saturday  nlc^t 
special"  handguns. 

The  "Saturday  night  special"  has  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  and  during 
hearings  of  September  13  and  14,  we 
heard  a  number  of  witnesses  express  their 
support  for  and  the  need  for  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

I  Intend  to  conduct  further  hearing  on 
this  subject  on  October  5  and  then  hope- 
fully, the  subcommittee  will  report  favor- 
ably upon  it  so  that  we  may  move  it  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  then  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    editorial    be    printed    in    the 

RXCOKS. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  followe: 

Ot'TtAW    THB    "SATt'RnAY    NTGHT    SPIJCIAL" 

Senator  Bircb  Bayh  Is  attempting  to  out- 
law tOie  "Saturday  Night  Special."  We  believe 
bis  bill  deeervee  overwhelming  support. 

The  "Saturday  Night  Special"  1«  a  light- 
weight 22-callber  handgun.  It  can  be  pur- 
chaaed  widely  by  almost  anybody  for  a.s  UtUe 
as  $8.95.  It  13  poorly-made,  Inaccurate  whtn 
fired,  and  Is  extremely  dangerous. 

In  1970.  according  to  the  Senate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  subcommittee,  (630,000  "Satur- 
day Night  Spetrtala"  were  manufactured  in 
this  country.  They  were  involved  in  an  aw|ul 
lot  of  homicides. 

Handguns  iDcre:)£lugly  are  snufSiig  cut  the 
lives  of  policemen— 67  two  years  ago,  72  l»bt 
year.  And  for  the  first  time,  police  organtia- 
tlons  such  as  the  national  Fraternal  Order 
of  Poltce  are  beginning,  on  a  limited  baala,  to 
support  gui  control.  The  F-O-P  has  endorsed 
tiiA  Bayh  bUl.  So  has  the  Oltitrlct's  Chief  ol 
Police,  Jerry  Wilson. 

The  gun  lobby  is  either  quiet  about  the  |>11J 
or  wl::.hy-washy  about  It.  But  In  no  way  «an 
the  crudely-made  "Saturday  Ntght  Speoto.!" 
be  considered  a  sufe  gun  for  use  by  auybtdy 
fcr  any  piu-pose. 

SaAator  Bayb'S  bill  gerves  a  very  limited 
scope  and  would  cover  only  a  small  porllon 
cf  the  handguns  which  wound  and  kill  chtu- 
sands  of  Americans  each  yoar.  We  support  the 
bill,  but  with  the  hope  that  Gongiess  will 
come  to  realize  ai^d  to  act  on  the  maftal 
scclal  danger  posed  by  all  handguT.3.  Hand- 
atuns  should  be  rigidly  limited  to  law  tn- 
fcrcemenf'  officials  and  to  sportsmen.  aii4  It 
shouldn't  be  hard  to  write  a  law  to  .ac- 
yjoVnplJsh  that. 

The  'Saturday  Night  Specials"  are  of  beiie- 
flt  to  no  one,  and  we  urg«  Congress  to  ntove 
.swiftly  to  ban  thent.  « 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  ,  .  Norakan 
E>avls  speaking  for  WTOP  I 


APPOINTMENT  OF  LEO  CHERNE 
U.S.    ADVISORY   COMMISSION 
^    INTERNATIONAL       EDUCATIOI 
•e  AND  CtTLTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Sei&te 
yesterday  approved  the  appointmentj  of 
Mr.  Leo  Cheme  of  New  Yorlt  as  a  m^i- 
ber  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commisslon.jon 
International  Educational  and  CTultilral 
Affairs.  As  one-  who  has  known  Mr. 
Cheme  for  many  years,  and  as  one  ^  ho 
has  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
his  many  accomplishments,  I  was  ie- 
lighted  to  give  my  support  to  the  Sen  ite 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Cheme's  appofit- 
ment.  I 

Mr.  Cheme,  who  has  served  for 
than  30  years  as  director  of  the  Resea 
Institute  of  America,  has  dlstlnguls 
himself  in  many  fields — as  an  authc 
scholar,  an  executive,  an  educator, 
a  sculptor.  With  his  broad  ranpe  of  lin- 
terests  «und  his  deep  knowledge,  wlthllhis 
qualities  of  human  warmth  and  oomias- 
sion,  hiS' taste  and  versatility,  he  is  tfuly 
a  Renaissance  man.  One  evidence  of  i 
is  his  membership  in  the  French  Led 
of  Honor. 

He  has  shown  outstanding  leader^ 
in  several  fields,  serving  as  directoi 
the  American  Arbitration  Assoclatlonidi- 
rector  and  chairman  of  the  Erecmlve 
Committee  of  Freedom  House,  and  chllr- 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  thef 
temational  Rescue  Committee. 

It  is  in  this  last  role  that  I  have  C(kne 
to  know  him  best  as  I  have  served  (on 


that  board  under  his  leadership  for  15 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  Indeed 
fortunate  that  Leo  Cheme  has  agreed 
to  give  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. 


HELLS  CANYON-SNAKE  NATIONAL 
RIVER 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  since 
returning  from  the  August  recess,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  Senator  Bible's 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
on  S.  717,  a  bill  to  estabUsh  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  National  River.  Two  long 
days  of  hearings  were  held  on  Septem- 
ber 16  and  17,  and  another  day  is  sched- 
uled to  complete  the  witness  list  for  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
for  holding  these  hearings,  and  for  his 
graciousness  in  allowing  me  to  sit  in  as 
an  observer. 

The  president  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
Preservation  Council,  Pete  Henault,  of 
Idaho  Fall",  voiced  the  fears  of  con- 
sprvationists  around  the  country  when 
he  stated  recently: 

Conservatlonlste  are  la  a  box.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  for  BeUs  Canyon)  The  forested  areas 
on  either  atde  are  under  Attack  from  logging, 
road  construction,  mineral  exploration,  and 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles.  Oregon's  only  sig- 
nificant elk  population  Is  being  decimated 
becii ii.se  of  a  greater  access  due  to  road  biiUd- 
ing.  a  proliferation  of  vehicles  which  don't 
need  any  roads,  and  a  rapidly  Increasing 
population.  Aquatic  life  la  on  the  decline 
because  of  inadequate  minimum  allowable 
flow  and  because  of  the  severe  fluctuations 
In  the  flow  from  Hells  Canyon  Dam  .  .  . 
archaeloglcal  sites  are  being  destroyed  by 
vandals  .  .  .  beaches  and  Qa,t  areas  suitable 
for  camping,  most  of  which  is  private,  home- 
steaded  lands,  are  being  locked  up  by  their 
owners  or  offered  for  sale. 

This  is.  In  fact,  the  most  Imminent  danger 
facing  Hells  Canyon  today :  the  loss  of  these 
few  river-front  sites  suitable  for  future  pu'^- 
Uc  use  ...  if  Congress  does  not  act  soon  to 
protect  the  natural  beauty  of  these  aresis,  and 
the  public's  right  of  access,  It  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  individual  citi- 
zens, representing  citizen  groups  relating 
to  fi.shinp.  recreation,  nnd  cmserv«t)on. 
travel  across  the  country  to  tell  their 
story  to  this  committee.  These  were  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  have  their  travel 
expenses  paid  by  some  industry,  but  had 
to  meet  those  expenses  either  out  of  their 
own  pocket,  or  from  their  orgaiiizatlons' 
treasury  of  donations  from  thousands  of 
other  concerned  Americans.  And  these 
witnesses  poured  their  hearts  out. 

Following  the  hearings  on  September 
16  and  17,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  news 
coverage  recapping  the  events  of  those  2 
days.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
'Hell.s  Canvon:  Dry  Gulch  or  Cesspool?" 
written  by  Jim  McAlLster  and  published 
In  the  Intermountain  Observer  on  Sep- 
tember 25, 1971. 

Mr.  McAllster  has  stuck  with  the  Issue 
at  hand  and  discusses  frankly  what  we 
stand  to  lose  as  a  nation  If  we  do  not 
take  steps  now  to  protect  this  area  from 
further  deterioration  and  seek  to  repair 
the  damage  alretuly  done. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

HixLs  Canton  :  Dht  Gclch  o»  CvssrooL? 

For  the  information  of  large  oonservatton 
organizations,  Senators  and  Congressmen  the 
Snake  River  rises  in  Yellowstone  Park  and 
flows  into  and  out  of  Jackson  Lake,  Jackson 
Hole,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Snake  and 
Into  Idaho.  After  winding  some  seven  hun- 
dred miles  through  Idaho  It  enters  Hells 
Canyon  by  way  of  three  Impoundments.  In 
the  last  fifty  odd  miles  of  Hells  Canyon  It  Is 
a  free-flowing,  highly  contaminated  torrent 
of  from  5.000  to  40,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Hells  Canyon  has  been  pictured  and  writ- 
ten about  in  most  publications  devoted  to 
conservation  and  outdoor  activities.  The  sur- 
rounding countryside  was  the  home  of  the 
last  Intelligent  North  Americans  to  be 
crushed  by  Slobbus  Amerlcanus. 

A  few  of  us  slobs  inspired  by  the  memory 
i>f  the  tragic  Nez  Perce  (who  did  not  have 
pierced  noses)  believe  the  entire  Snake  River 
Is  an  Important  waterway.  Even  after  getting 
the  brushoff  by  the  major  conservation  or- 
ganizations we  missed  defeating  one  of  the 
more  deadly  attacks  in  the  Idaho  House  by 
three  votes.  This  In  a  state  where  irrigation 
u.ssoclatlona  not  only  write  the  laws  but  are 
considered  exempt  from  the  law,  gives  us 
some  pride.  The  vote  was  36  for  the  Quffey 
Dams  to  32  for  the  river.  Next  year  we  will 
not  waste  time  and  effort  seeking  help. 

Professional  conservationists  either  ignored 
us  or  »:ild  there  was  no  problem.  We  were 
advibPd  to  work  for  and  contribute  money 
to   their  various  projects. 

We  were  told  the  Snake  wotild  be  saved 
because  Senator  Packwood  and  all  big  con- 
servation eroups  are  working  to  make  Hells 
Canyon  a  National  River.  Could  we  also 
HCt  n-slde  one  tenth  of  Lake  Erie  as  a  National 
Recreation  area? 

DRY    GULCH    THE    SNAKZ 

We  ha\e  Inforinaiion  for  folks  who  believe 
a  Hells  Canyon  National  River  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  800  plus  miles  of  river  above 
the  Canyon.  The  Idaho  Water  Resource  Board 
has  the  plans  ai.d  believes  It  has  the  clout 
to  use  every  drop  of  water  In  the  Snake  and 
It.s  trroutarles  before  this  fluid  reaches  Hells 
Canyon.  So — Hells  Canyon  National  River 
win  be  a  dry  gulch.  In  case  the  engineers  are 
able  to  place  a  dam  at  the  lower  end  It  will 
1)6  a  cesspool.  In  either  case  as  sheep  have 
dennded  much  of  the  canyon  walls  It  will 
make  little  difference. 

On  the  weekend  of  July  4th,  1971.  the 
White  River  ceased  to  flow  below  Bull  Shoals 
Dam  m  Arkansas,  which  resulted  In  a  com- 
plete fish  kin  In  over  22  miles  of  the  best 
tr^at  water  In  the  Midwest  This  Is  a  small 
thing  compared  to  the  salmon  and  steelhead 
kills  on  the  lower  Snake  and  Columbia,  but 
remember  the  Midwest  sportsman  has  more 
political  power  than  his  brothers  In  the 
Northwest.  The  flsh  kill  on  the  White  was  un- 
neces.sary.  avoidable  and  a  direct  result  of  the 
gj-to-hell  attitude  of  the  engineers. 

This  !■>  merely  to  point  out  tliat  those  who 
depend  on  a  government  agency  to  protect 
their  l.ikes,  rivers  or  woods  are  fresh  out  of 
protection. 

In  the  thousands  of  words  published  on 
and  about  Hells  Canyon  and  all  the  literature 
from  conservationists  that  comes  to  this  desk 
we  see  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Snake 
River  exists  above  the  canyon.  Sure  it  Is  foul. 
Water  that  gets  past  Minidoka  Dam  is  mixed 
with  all  the  waste  Burely.  Buhl  and  Twin 
Falls  can  pour  in  before  it  gets  pure  water 
at  Thousand  Springs.  So — naturally  another 
dam  U  planned  at  the  springs. 

An  attorney  representing  the  large  Irriga- 
tion corporations  admits  that  his  clients  have 
rights  to  about  twice  the  water  In  Idaho 
rivers  and  Impoundments,  affirms  their  in- 
tent to  use  It  and  graciously  oBm  to  share 
any  of  the  nonexistent  remainder.  Any  sug- 
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gestlon  In  the  press  that  some  treasury  raid 
(or  more  dams  could  be  unwise  brings  a  flood 
of  hate  mall  so  its  Is  considered  political  sui- 
cide to  question  any  such  project.  Even  the 
opposition  to  the  pro{K>sed  SSS-mlUlon  dam 
ou  the  Teton  River  deplores  only  the  loss  of 
the  trout  flshlng  and  suggests  that  it  would 
be  better  to  pump  the  water  out  for  the  use 
of  the  Irrigators.  No  public  official  in  Idaho 
has  as  yet  dared  to  suggest  that  a  running 
living  river  Is  of  value. 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  with  the  as- 
.slsiance  of  every  nmjor  conservation  orga- 
nization In  these  United  States,  Is  laboring 
mightily  to  assure  us  of  a  National  River 
Through  Hells  Canyon.  Just  In  case  these 
people  are  successful  In  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  what  are  the  chances  of 
having  some  water  running  down  It? 

TURN     OFT     THE     PA  I E  I'l'E 

fTie  proposed  Oarden  Valley  Dam  would 
shut  off  the  flow  of  the  South  and  Middle 
Porks  of  the  Payette  River.  This  project  in- 
cludes a  tunnel  through  the  mountains  to 
tap  the  North  Fork  at  Cascade  Lake,  thereby 
grabbing  the  water  In  the  entire  Payette 
drainage  which  Is  the  largest  tributary  below 
Henry's  Pork.  The  first  step  in  the  above  plan 
Is  the  Swan  Palls-Guffey  project  and  the 
works  Include  irrigation  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousand  acres  In  the  Mountain  Home  Desert 
using  any  water  that  mlgbt  otherwise  flow 
down   the   Boise  and  Payette   rivers. 

The  Southwest  Idaho  Water  Project  pro- 
poses to  Irrigate  500,000  acres  of  Southwest 
Idaho  Desert.  Allowing  five  acre-feet  of  water 
to  grow  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  on  thl.<! 
area,  we  flnd  that  2,600,000  acre  feet  of  water 
would  be  pulled  out  of  the  Snake  and  tribu- 
taries before  It  reached  Hells  Canyon.  This  is 
only  in  Southwest  Idaho.  Look  up  the  river 
while  It  still  exists. 

Impounding  Blackfoot  Marsh  leaves  only 
the  effluent  and  waste  from  Pocatello  to  run 
Into  the  Snake.  The  Rlrle  Dam  on  Willow 
Creek,  already  under  construction,  will  keep 
the  water  from  the  Caribou  National  Forest 
from  reaching  the  river.  Lynn  Crandall  Dam 
on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Snake  would  drown 
out  the  only  remaining  section  of  clean  water 
canyon  on  this  fork  and  wipe  out  some  of 
the  best  cutthroat  and  brown  trout  fishing 
in  Idaho.  However,  as  by  this  time  the  re- 
maining salmon  and  steelhead  runs  Into 
Idaho  would  be  a  memory,  we  may  as  well 
make  it  total. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  salmon  and  steel- 
head could  swim  and  leap  over  Dagger  Falls, 
Swan  Palls,  Upp>er  and  Lower  Salmon  Falls 
to  spawn  in  the  clean  gravel  of  Idaho  creeks 
without  suffering  attrition  from  nitrogen 
poison?  The  descendants  of  these  fish  can- 
not get  over  the  fish  ladders  of  the  Colvimbla 
without  dying  of  the  bends.  Do  not  tell  us 
the  answer  as  we  have  sold  our  cow  and  have 
no  further  use  for  the  bull. 

Air  and  water  In  southern  Idaho  are  so 
saturated  by  nitrogen  compounds  from  cattle 
manure  that  It  Is  a  wonder  every  citizen  of 
the  area  does  not  come  down  with  the  bends. 

For  Instance:  we  have  a  real  estate  devel- 
oper who  Is  actively  engaged  In  subdividing 
Garden  Valley  while  at  the  same  time  lobby- 
ing for  the  water  project  that  will  flood  the 
area.  The  promoters  of  additional  Irrigation 
-ay  they  wish  to  promote  development  of 
Idaho  land  by  responsible  Individuals  and 
use  all  Snake  River  water  for  the  benefit  of 
every  citizen  In  the  state.  They  do  not  say 
to  whom  these  Individuals  would  be  respon- 
sible. As  they  claim  to  control  the  Idaho 
I/Cglslature  and  our  congressional  delegation, 
!t  Is  certainly  not  to  any  authority  In  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  many  benefits  accruing  to  the 
citizenry  from  additional  Irrigation  will  be 
the  doubling  of  the  present  population.  To 
a  people  who  have  chosen  Idaho  because 
of  Its  open  space,  clean  air,  water  and  out- 
door pleasures,  this  is  no  great  boon.  An- 
other benefit  Is  a  wide  tax  base.  This  Is  a 


big  deal — for  the  irrigators — it  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  some  ten  dollars  for  every  buck 
the  freeloaders  pay  for  water  In  addition 
to  the  millions  they  already  knock  down  In 
government    fubsldles. 

PRO.MOTERS'    ENEMY 

Idaho  has  a  few  citizens  who  work  hard 
for  a  quality  environment.  These  folks  are 
known  to  the  promoters  as  environmentalists 
and  are  subject  to  continuous  attack  before 
the  legislature  and  in  the  press.  Apparently 
the  freeloaders  who  believe  that  all  public 
lands,  tax  dollars  and  water  should  be  used 
for  their  private  gain  consider  environmen- 
talists as  the  enemy.  It  is.  possibly,  annoy- 
ing to  have  somebody  hollering,  stop  thief, 
every  time  you  reach  for  the  loot.  It  Is 
the  oid  story  of  how  the  law  will  Jail  a  man 
or  woman  who  steals  a  goose  from  off  the 
commoxi.  but  ttiru  the  greater  rascal  loose 
who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose 

Our  friend  Pierre  Pulling  Identified  pieces 
of  Idaho  that  are  already  sterUe  from  salt 
Irrigation  deposits.  When  the  entire  Snake 
River  is  a  string  of  reservoirs  evaporating 
in  the  arid  West  the  water  will  be  Increas- 
ingly saline  It  will  also  carry  various  toxic 
substances  Including  methyl  mercury.  Our 
state  Health  Department  already  warns  that 
fish  caught  anywhere  in  the  Snake  between 
American  Palls  and  Hells  Canyon  are  unsafe 
for  food.  Indigenes  pay  no  attention,  as- 
suming that  store  bought  food  carries  a 
heavier  load  of  chemicals 

Salt  puts  irrigated  lands  out  of  produc- 
tion permanently.  One  day  a  scientist  will 
publish  a  paper  explaining  why  Great  Salt 
Lake  Is  saltier  than  the  Middle  Folk  of  the 
.Salmon.  This  will  have  no  effect  ou  Irrl- 
gptcrs  who  Intend  to  make  It  and  get  out. 

TTie  Snake  River  can  become  a  string  of 
silted  pools  growing  algae  under  the  summer 
sun.  empty  during  fall  and  winter,  muddy 
Impoundments  catching  more  silt  In  the 
spring. 

Hells  Canyon  is  magnlflc>ent.  but  friend 
we  have  been  face  to  face  with  a  bull  moose 
Ui  the  wilderness.  We  have,  also,  seen  a 
stuffed  moose  head  and  there  Is  one  hell  ol 
a  difference. 


SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  PANAMA 
CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
Government's  efforts  to  bring  its  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  in  line  with 
the  Guam  doctrine,  there  is  a  need  for 
new  approaches  to  the  protection  of  our 
vital  security  Interests  in  ways  which 
will  improve,  rather  than  impair,  our 
friendships  abroad. 

To  deal  with  the  long-existing  con- 
troversy of  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
has  a  creative  suggestion  that  I  believe 
merits  our  thoughtful  consideration.  He 
would  return  sovereignty  over  the  zone  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  while  preserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
own,  ojaerate,  and  defend  the  canal. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Cranston's  recent  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statimint  bt  Senatos  At.AN  Cranston  for 

THE  iNmt-AMEBICAN  STJBCOMMITTSX  OF  THE 

HotrsE  FoaxiCN  Atfaiks  Commtttke.  Sept. 
27,  1971 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  to  the  Inter-American  sub- 


committee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  continuing  controversy  over  whether 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its  sov- 
ereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  would  first  like  to  discuss  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  owns  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  does  not.  It  never  has.  It  doesn't 
even  have  sovereignty  over  the  Cansd  Zone. 

By  treaty  agreement  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  In  1903.  the  United  States  "has  the 
power  and  authority  within  the  Zone  .  .  . 
which  the  United  States  would  possess  and 
exercise  If  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
tory." 

For  the  past  sixty-eight  years  we  have  ex- 
ercised that  power  and  authority — causing 
hard  feelings,  bitterness  and  scorn  between 
Panamanians  and  other  Latins  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Americans  on  the  other.  It 
led  to  tragic  riots  in  1959  and  1964,  and  to 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
our  two  countries  after  the  latter  Incident. 
I  believe  It  is  time  to  acknowledge  that  It  is 
no  longer  to  ojir  advantage  to  maintain  this 
supposedly  sovereign  position 

We  have  heard  statements  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  stay  supreme  In  the  Canal  Zone 
to  project,  the  Canal,  and  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  heard  statements  to  the  effect  that 
giving  up  our  alleged  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  t"!  tantamount  to  relinquishing 
control  cf  the  Canal  Itself.  If  we  place  these 
Btatements  In  The  context  of  hard  facts — 
facts  which  do  not  get  very  much  publicity 
or  news  analysis — we  will  see  that  this  nation 
has  been  uplioldlng  In  the  Canal  Zone  ♦tie 
remnants  of  the  "Big  Stick"  policy  which 
succeeding  administrations  have  sought  to 
eliminate  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere.  We 
have  sought  to  eliminate  this  policy  with 
Franklin  Rooseyelt's  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
and  later  with  John  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Yet  we  remain  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
waiting  for  the  next  rlote  to  occur. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  a  strip  approximately 
50  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide — five  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Canal  which  bisects  it. 
It  was  created  on  the  presumption  that  the 
United  States  should  have  an  area  VTlthln 
the  Republic  of  Panama  over  which  It  could 
have  complete  Jurisdiction — this  because  of 
the  great  influx  of  American  civilian  and 
mlllt,ary  personnel  who  were  anticipated  to 
supervise  the  construction  and  later  to  op- 
erate and  defend  the  Canal. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  any  Justification 
for  insisting  on  a  U.S. -controlled  zone  to  en- 
sure the  safety  and  comfort  of  Americans 
who  were  building  the  Canal  In  1903,  that 
lustlflcatlon  hardly  remains  in  1971.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  our  pres- 
ence In  Panama.  It  was  fully  agreed  to  by 
the  Panamanian  government.  For  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  and  8250.000  a  year  the  United 
States  was  leased  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity. It  was  a  contract  that  St  perfectly 
well  into  our  quest  for  territorial  expansion 
and  Influence  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
But  one  wonders  If  Panama,  in  Its  zeal  for 
Indepvendence.  struck  a  bargain  with  the 
United  States  which  It  probably  never  would 
have  agreed  to  under  quieter  times. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  wrote,  in  a 
letter  to  a  leading  Senator  of  the  time:  "As 
It  stands  now.  as  soon  as  the  Senate  votes 
we  shall  have  a  treaty  In  the  main  very 
satisftictory  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
must  confess.  .  .  not  so  advantageotis  to 
Panama.  .  .  You  and  I  know  too  well  how 
many  points  there  are  In  this  treaty  to  which 
a  Panamanian  patriot  could  object." 

In  the  years  since  John  Hay  wrote  that 
letter,  the  United  States  has  built  what  has 
become  a  colony  of  mostly  white  Americans 
who  reside  In  the  Canal  Zone  year  after 
year,  and  some,  generation  after  generation. 
Most  of  the  Americans  who  live  In  the  Canal 
Zone  do  not  have  any  occupational  associa- 
tion with  the  CanaJ "  itself .  In  fact,  of  the 
16.000  workers  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone 
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only  4.000  are  Americans,  and  of  that  flgi^e. 
only  1.289  work  on  the  Canal.  The  ot  »er 
Americans  are  employed  in  support  servl  ses 
which  perpetuate  community  life  such  as 
schools,  movie  theatree,  bowling  alleys.  c<  m- 
mlasarles.  golf  courses  and  a  zoo.  ' 

The  Zone  has  nicely  paved  roada,  loiely 
suburban  homes,  and  15%  differential  I  on 
top  of  an  Inflated  pay  scale  to  entice  people 
to  come  down  from  tiie  StAtea.  The 
Zone  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Jungle  swampland 
that  Walter  Reed  and  his  asaoclatea  fomnd 
In  attempting  to  clear  the  land  In  the  efriy 
part  of  this  century.  It  Is  a  haven  oT 
gated  little  oommunltles,  with  whites  pretty 
much  having  exclusive  domicile  of  the  to^ns 
of  Balboa  and  Diablo  Heights,  and  nonfUS 
Panamanians  and  Jamaicans  living  in 
Latin  communities  of  Pedro  Miguel  and 
ralso.  It  Is  nonsense  for  this  nation  to 
petuate  such  an  obvious  affront  to  the 
country  on  the  excuse  that  we  are  thet 
better  protecting  the  canal. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Oanal  Zone  baa  Uftle 
to  do  with  protecting  the  canal  from  Illu- 
sion. According  to  Major  General  Donnellj  P. 
Bolton  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  ChleJ  of 
Staff  for  li4:illtary  Operations,  Departmeni  oT 
the  Army  "no  significant  Navy  or  Air  Farce 
high  performance  combat  units  are  based  In 
the  Zone.  Moat  Air  Force  activity  Is  oriented 
toward  supporting  such  activities  as  dlsaft«r 
relief  or  military  assistance.  Navy  elements 
tin  engaged  primarily  In  administrative  knd 
strategic  support  activities."  The  Army  fcrces 
In  the  Canal  Zone  consist  of  one  infaatry 
battalion  on  the  Atlantic  end  of  Zone,  knd 
one  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  on  Ithe 
Pacific  side.  General  Bolton  continues,  "Army 
units  located  In  the  Zone  can  be  broken  d4wn 
to  46%  In  combat  and  combat  support,  knd 
54%  In  combat  service  support,  headquar- 
ters, or  military  assistance  activities.         I 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  in  case  o4  an 
attack  on  the  Canal  Zone,  General  Bolton 
says,  "Reinforcement  for  the  Zone  w(|uld 
come  from  the  pool  oT  Army  and  Air  Pirce 
unite  assigned  to  the  T7.S.  Strike  Command. 
BiacDlll  AFB,  Florida,  and  Marine  and  N^val 
elements  assigned  to  the  CINC,  Atlantic 
Command  In  Norfolk,  Virginia." 

Clearly,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  fo^'ces 
residing  there,  do  not  provide  significant  pro- 
tection for  the  Canal.  The  real  muscle  ccfnes 
from  forces  based  within  the  continental 
United  States.  The  Canal  Zone-based  forces 
provide  little  more  than  police  protectloi  In 
case  of  an  Invasion  from  within  the  Repi4>ltc 
of  Panama.  \ 

How  then  can  we  Justify  our  grand  pres- 
ence in  Panama?  How  does  the  presenc^  of 
a  colony  of  civilians  help  contribute  tolthe 
stablUaatlon  of  this  area  of  the  world?  Tery 
little.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  my  firm  bClef 
that  the  continuing  existence  of  the  Cuial 
Zone  provides  much  fuel  to  the  mlUmnt 
factions  In  Panama  and  elsewhere  In  L4tln 
America  who  point  to  the  Canal  Zone  As  a 
colonlallstlc  outrage,  fenced  apart  from  Ithe 
horrible  slums  which  neighbor  alongsldf 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
relinquish  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  Z^ 
The  State  Department  and  the  Presldei 
the  United  States  have  recognized  that  a 
arrangement  must  be  effected  between  jour 
two  governments — an  arrangement  whlc 
fair  and  equitable,  and  which  doee 
Jeopardize  our  security  or  commercial  lijter- 
ests.  I  support  these  efforts  for  a  new  triaty, 
but  I  feel  that  the  negotiating  team  Islnot 
seeking  to  go  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  wroxigful  situation  which  contliues 
to  fester  like  an  uncared-for  wound.  fPhe 
U.S.  negotiating  team  now  believes  thatj  the 
Canal  Zone  should  be  vastly  reduced  in  size, 
with  commercial  Interests  In  the  Zonej  as- 
signed to  Panama.  It  does  not  propos^  as 
has  been  alleged,  to  turn  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  Including  the  Panama  Cans 
Panama — nor  do  I  propose  such  a  step, 
team  has  also  called  for  a  gradual  pt 


out  of  American  legal  Jurisdiction  over  cases 
Involving  Americans  In  the  area. 

The  Idea  seems  to  be  that  more  and  more 
Americans  will  leave  as  Panamanians  assume 
more  Jurisdictional  control.  I  question  the 
need  for  any  continued  American  control  over 
the  affairs  of  civilian  Americans  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Does  the  United  States 
exercise  control  of  this  nature  In  any  other 
area  of  the  world  where  Americans  choose  to 
work  and  realde?  The  answer — except  In  dip- 
lomatic missions  and  on  military  bases — Is  no, 
not  even  within  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Why  should  Americans  living  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  working  on  the  Panama  Oanal  be 
treated  any  differently?  If  an  American 
chooses  to  work  abroad  elsewhere,  he  does  so 
knowing  that  he  must  abide  by  the  laws  and 
live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  host 
country. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  the  Canal 
Zone  In  order  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal. 
Because  we  permit  unrestricted  passage  to 
countries  of  all  political  allegiances,  including 
North  Korea  and  Communist  China,  It  cannot 
be  said  of  us,  as  has  been  said  of  Egypt  In 
the  case  of  Suez,  that  we  exclude  our  enemies 

We  should  make  clear  to  Panama  that  In 
giving  up  Jurisdiction  over  the  Zone  we  are 
not  giving  up  our  military  bases,  nor  the 
right  to  defend  the  Csuial  from  alien  aggres- 
sors or  from  aggreseors  within  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  even  If  our  forces  must  cross  over 
Panamanian  soil  to  do  so.  Those  rights  should 
be  an  inherent  part  of  the  new  treaty,  and  it 
Is  a  small  price  far  Panama  to  pay.  It  will 
also  assuage  the  fears  of  those  who  feel  the 
United  States  will  lose  the  Panama  Canal  by 
making  such  concessions. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  return  all  asjiects  of  sovereignty  In 
the  Canal  Zone  bock  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama:  and  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  own  and  operate  the  Canal  as  a 
world  utility,  retaining  all  rights  to  defend 
the  Canal,  even  to  the  point  of  moving  our 
armed  forces  Into  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  do  so. 

We  In  the  United  States  might  look  to- 
ward our  own  country  to  seek  an  analogy 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  situation.  What 
If  the  British  bad  built  the  Erie  Canal  In 
the  early  1800's  and  set  up  a  Zone  of  their 
own  to  nm  It?  How  then  would  the  Ameri- 
cans of  today  feel  toward  a  British  Colony 
living  alongside  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Cleveland?  Is  the  only  difference  really  the 
fact  that  we  Americana  are  a  vast  world 
p>ower.  capable  of  removing  such  unwanted 
colonies,  while  the  Panamanians  are  help- 
less to  do  anything  about  their  own  situa- 
tion except  make  noises  which  are  faint  on 
the  world  scene? 

If  we  are  to  behave  as  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world— and  we  mtist — then  we  must 
set  a  proper  example  for  nations  large  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  around  the  world.  We 
must  solve  such  frictions  before  they  become 
major  confrontations.  We  must  In  effect  Ini- 
tiate solutions  before  the  guns  are  fired,  and 
blood  la  drawn.  Too  often,  we  have  been  a 
nation  of  reactors.  Let  us  act  In  a  preventive 
way,  and  gain  friends  who  will  know  that  It 
was  the  United  States  that  took  the  first  step 
forward — not  a  step  backward  In   retreat. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5  of  this  year  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Development  Center  Act — 
8.  1507.  The  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional center  to  carry  out  research  in  all 
aspects  of  the  American  rural  commu- 
nity, and  the  factors  of  economic  growth 
and  population  distribution  patterns. 
The  objective  would  be  to  build  a  solid 
and  extensive  information  base  in  order 


to  better  achieve  the  goals  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  national  growth. 

The  bill  has  been  well  received,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  21  Senators  have  Joined 
as  cosponsors. 

The  proposal  was  based  on  a  report 
by  a  special  study  group  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  interest  in  this  pro- 
posal, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
A  National  RtnLAi.  Cxntk«  r  APPLTTif  o  SciXKCs 

To    IMPKOVX   TH»   QtJAUTT    OT   RUXAL  LlFi 
PSKTACX 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  asked 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  create  a 
Study  Group  to  recommend  "the  design  of  a 
'Rural  Institute  of  Applied  Science  and  So- 
cial Change'  or  preferable  institutional  ar- 
rangements" to  bring  science  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty.  This  task  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Division  of  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Several  assumptions  were  implicit  in  the 
request.  First,  rural  poverty  is  an  urgent  so- 
cial problem  as  well  as  a  condition  with  costly 
consequences  for  the  individual.  Second,  in- 
stitutions dealing  with  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty  are  Inadequate  in  number  and  thinly 
spread  over  widely  dispersed  populations. 
Third,  applied  science  and  technology  can 
make  a  contribution  to  the  reduction  of  rural 
poverty.  The  assignment  to  the  Study  Group 
was  open-ended  in  that  the  group  was  left 
free  to  question  the  aasumptiotis  and  to  rec- 
ommend Institutional  arrangements  that  It 
concluded  would  be  most  helpful. 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  activities,  the  Study 
Group  first  sought  to  gain  an  appreciation 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  rural  poverty  and 
of  the  larger  context  In  which  the  problem  Is 
embedded.  The  rural  poor  in  this  nation  are 
numbered  In  millions.  The  conditions  Identi- 
fied by  the  Study  Group  aroused  Its  compas- 
sion and  Increased  its  sense  of  urgency.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  recognized  that 
the  problems  of  poverty  are  exceedingly  di- 
verse and  vary  with  ethnic  group  and  with 
region.  They  have  social  as  well  as  economic 
roots.  Moreover,  the  problems  of  rural  pov- 
erty, while  distinctive,  are  intimately  related 
to  the  problems  of  poverty  in  urban  centers. 
To  an  Important  degree,  poverty  in  the  cities 
began  as  poverty  in  rural  areas. 

As  It  carried  Its  Inquiries  Into  the  field, 
the  Study  Group  found  rural  institutions 
underdeveloped  and  thinly  spread.  Yet,  In 
state  after  state,  It  found  that  major  in- 
stitutions of  society — governmental,  private 
enterprise,  and  educational — appeared  to 
have  much  greater  potential  capacity  for 
dealing  with  rural  problems  than  they  had 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear,  either  separately 
or  collectively. 

As  this  new  issue  was  identified,  a  Task 
Force  on  Existing  Institutions,  chaired  by 
Mark  Massel,  was  created.  It  undertook  an 
extensive  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  In- 
stltuttoins  presently  concerned  witb  ruzal 
poverty  and  rural  development.  The  aim  was 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  institutions  in  promoting  social 
change  in  rural  areas  and  to  asaeee  the  pos- 
sibilities of  encouraging  the  •■r<«ting  organi- 
zations to  strengthen  their  capablUtlfls.  This 
Task  Force  sought  to  aid  the  Study  Group 
as  a  whole  In  understanding  what  such  in- 
stitutions were  doing  currently,  what  needed 
to  be  done,  what  issuee  should  be  oonslder«d 
In  formulating  the  design  of  new  Instltu- 
tloos,  and  which  existing  organizations  oould 
carry  on  pertinent  functions. 

The  Task  Force  on  Existing  Inatltuttaos 
traveled  into  a  number  of  tbe  regions  of  tb* 
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rural  United  States  to  study  communities. 
local  government,  regional  development  dis- 
tricts, federal  action  agency  programs  at  the 
community  and  stat«  levels,  and  university 
and  oonununlty  college  programs  formed  In 
reep)onse  to  community  and  regional  needs. 
Its  members  and  staff  conducted  discussions 
with  hundreds  of  state  and  local  leaders, 
partlcipante  In  community  action  programs, 
university  administrators  and  faculty.  cc«n- 
munlty  medical  swvloe  doctors,  extension 
agents,  and  members  of  private  research  In- 
stitutions In  eleven  states:  California,  North 
Carolina,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Colorado.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota. 
Minnesota.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In 
addition,  they  also  met  with  representatives 
of  federal  agencies  and  participated  in  oon- 
ferenoee  and  meetings  on  subjects  related  to 
the  study. 

The  outoome  of  these  and  related  inquiries 
led  to  the  Study  Group  to  move  toward  the 
design  of  a  national  center  and  regional  in- 
stitutes that  would  facilitate  rural  develop- 
ment. They  would  also  provide  linkages  that 
would  facilitate  changes  In  the  institutions 
of  government,  private  enterprise,  and  higher 
education,  enabling  them  to  relate  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  problems  of  rural  America. 
New  goals  are  needed  for  these  institutions, 
as  is  ln\proved  ooordlnatioc  among  their 
many  programs.  So  are  better  nieans  of  shar- 
ing and  learning  from  their  various  experi- 
ences. New  instltutkmal  arrangements  will 
be  effective  to  the  degree  that  they  mduce 
major  shifts  in  problem  definition.  In  bound- 
ary relationships  among  organisations.  In 
career  InoentlTes,  and  in  feedback  frran  the 
action  environment.  For  this,  a  far  better  fit 
between  the  behavior  of  existing  Institutions 
and  the  realities  of  the  quality  of  rural  life 
is  essential.  In  short,  significant  change  in 
major  institutions  is  required,  and  this,  it 
appeam,  means  that  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  composed  have  to  become  sensitive 
to  reward  systems  predominantly  oriented 
toward  the  issues  of  the  external  environ- 
ment— ^the  quality  of  raral  life. 

The  Study  Group  resisted  easy  acceptance 
of  the  third  assumption — that  applied  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  reduction  of  rural  poverty.  A 
Task  Force  on  Design  Criteria,  chaired  by 
C  West  Churchman,  was  created  to  identify 
the  elements  of  the  process  involved  in  pro- 
viding scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  used  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  rtrral  life  and  alleviating  poverty 

In  Its  deliberations,  the  Study  Group  as 
a  whole  found  the  relationships  between 
knowledge  and  social  change  complex  and  to 
ft  degree  Intractable  to  satisfactory  delinea- 
tion. Thus,  some  of  Ms  members  maintained 
that  the  Initiative  for  change  must  oome 
from  science  and  technology — the  providing 
end.  so  to  speak.  From  this  viewpoint,  the 
users  do  not  normally  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  what  might  be  available  to  them 
well  enough  to  know  what  assistance  to  re- 
quest. In  contrast,  others  emphasised  that 
poverty  groups  canno>t  be  helped  much  6y 
solutions  delivered  from  the  t<^  down.  Poor 
people,  they  hold.  mu»t  work  out  Bolutlcms 
to  their  own  problems.  Neither  services  nor 
enterprises,  when  imposed  by  others,  last 
very  long. 

Out  of  such  very  different  perspectives,  the 
Study  Group  came  gradually  to  conclude 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  "top  down" 
and  "bottom  up"  use  of  applied  science. 
but  that  the  iastie  should  be  framed  In  terms 
of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  relation- 
ships within  which  liMllviduals  and  Institu- 
tions might  work  together  to  achieve  com- 
mon objectives.  Poor  people  need  the  skills 
of  the  experts,  but  expierts  equaUy  need  the 
unique  knowledge  of  their  own  condition 
that  the  poor  possess.  Both  are  essential  to 
the  definition  of  common  objectives  an'l 
the  means  for  attaining  them.  Coordinated 


action  by  several  major  institutions  also  r»- 
qulres  the  delineation  of  common  goals  and 
operational  objectives  appropriate  to  the  ac- 
tion envtranment.  Only  then  does  ooordlna- 
tloa  of  programs  become  possible  and  effec- 
tive. Improvemento  In  the  quality  of  rural 
Ufe.  It  appeared  to  ths  Study  Group,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  evolution  of  new  rtia- 
tlonshlpe,  both  among  nxajor  institutions 
and  between  tJtte  institutions  and  the  poor. 
Specialized  knowledge  is  essential,  but  Im- 
provements In  the  process  by  which  It  is 
brought  to  bear  on  real  in\>blems  are  critical. 

The  Study  Group  included  a  very  wide 
range  at  experience  and  knowledge.  Obvious- 
ly, a  Tvpixt  at  this  ocHnpass  cannot  do  full 
Justice  to  the  diversity  of  viewpoints  and 
understandings  that  the  group  brought  to 
the  problemL  Nor  can  it  reflect  accurately 
the  difference  that  emerged  among  its 
members  with  respect  to  the  way  In  whl<^ 
the  central  thrust  of  this  report  should  be 
represented.  Consequently,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that,  whUe  the  Study  Group  as  a 
whole  supports  the  recommendation  made  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  each 
member  does  not  necessarily  concur  with 
every  finding  and  suggestion  set  forth  In  this 
report. 

The  institutional  arrangement  on  which  a 
wide  consensus  was  reached  focuses  first  on 
the  tasks  of  applied  science  at  the  national 
level.  Processes  of  goal  formulation,  program 
coordination,  and  institutional  Invention  are 
Involved.  Next  are  requirements,  from  the 
regional  level,  for  advice  to  state  and  local 
groups,  for  regional  technical  services  of 
various  kinds,  and  for  support  of  community 
and  regional  planning.  The  overriding  ob- 
jective is  to  facilitate  adaptation  of  the  enor- 
mous existing  potential  institutional  re- 
sources of  society  to  the  urgent  task  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  rural  Ufe  and  allevi- 
ating rural  poverty.  To  this  end.  the  Study 
Group  limited  Itself  to  one  major  action 
recommendation. 
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The  Study  Group  recommends  thai  the 
Office  of  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  secure  the  eetabllsbment,  in 
the  form  of  a  public  corporation,  of  a  Na- 
tional Rural  Center.  Creation  of  a  Center 
in  this  form  would,  of  oouiae,  reqxilre  action 
by  the  President  and  the  Oongress.  The  pri- 
mary purpoee  of  the  Center  should  be  to 
provide  leadership  In  organizing  a  concerted 
effort  to  apply  scientific  knowledge  to  remedy 
the  conditions  of  rural  poverty. 

When  established,  the  National  Rural  Cen- 
ter should  consider,  as  a  matter  of  high  {mI- 
ority  and  in  consultation  with  existing  Insti- 
tutions, the  need  for  regional  applied  science 
institutes  to  deal  wltti  prat>lems  of  rural 
development  and  rural  poverty.  The  National 
Center  should  fund  one  such  regional  Insti- 
tute on  an  experimental  basis  before  making 
a  commitment  to  the  creation  of  a  number 
of  them. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  National 
Rural  Center  would  be  to  provide  leadership 
to  institutions  of  the  higher -education  com- 
munity in  identifying  means  whereby  they 
oould  serve  more  effectively  the  objectives 
of  rural  social  and  economic  development. 
In  addition,  the  National  Rural  Center  and 
regional  instltntes.  as  ttiey  are  eetaMlahed. 
Should  concern  themselves  with  the  design 
and  development  ol  competent,  vigorous,  and 
well-led  action  agendss  in  rural  America  and 
with  the  effective  linkage  at  the  action  agen- 
cies with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  sources  at  technical  aasi stance. 

I.  INTBODtrcnON 

In  the  nation's  outpouring  of  concern  for 
its  poor,  attention  has  been  concentrated 
upon  the  problems  of  the  sltun  dwellers  of 
the  big  cities  to  the  relative  neglect  of  the 
corresponding,  and  In  some  ways  more  In- 
tractable, problems  of  the  rural  poor.> 

Poverty  Is  more  prevalent  In  the  rural 
areas  than  In  the  cities,  whXda.  have  been  the 
center  of  attention.  As  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty put  it  In  Ite  report.  The  People  Left  Be- 
hind.: 

It  may  surprise  most  Americans  to  know 
that  there  Is  mere  poverty  In  rural  America, 
proportionately,  than  In  our  dtlee.  In  met- 
ropolitan areas,  one  person  In  eight  is  poor, 
and  In  the  suburbs  the  ratio  is  one  In  15. 
But  In  rural  areas  one  of  every  four  per- 
sons is  poor. 

Some  80  percent  of  our  total  population 
live  In  rural  areas,  but  40  percent  of  the 
nation's  poor  live  tiiera.  Within  this  total 
there  are  nearly  3  million  families,  plus  a 
million  unattached  persons. 

The  millions  of  rural  poor  are  often  iso- 
lated and  largely  unattended.  While  the 
urban  poor  have  finally  called  attention  to 
tbemselves  by  vocal  and  organised  protest, 
the  rural  poor  have  been  Inarticulate.  Their 
response  to  the  deprivation  and  poverty  of 
their  lives  may  be  characterized  as  silence 
and  apathy. 


'The  terms  'Tural"  and  "non-metropoli- 
tan," which  are  used  Interchangeably  in  this 
report,  deserve  comment.  The  tradi- 
tional census  definition  of  rural  includes 
those  living  In  places  of  less  than  a.600  tn 
the  open  country  and  on  farms,  all  told 
about  88  mllllan  people.  In  our  discussions, 
for  convenience,  we  have  tended  to  vl*w^th* 
population  outside  the  standard  metex^xAl- 
tan  areas  as  rural.  Yet  this  or  any  oUier  arbi- 
trary dividing  line  between  "urban"  and 
"rural"  can  be  mlsleadlrkg  because  a  small 
city  over  2,600  In  a  rtffal  setting  partakes  of 
the  (iharacter  of  the  surTOundli:^  area  and 
shares  Its  problems,  while  not  inconrfder- 
able  numbers  within  metropoUtan  areas, 
partlcolaily  In  the  soutli  and  west,  are  still 
eesentfaay  nzral  In  attitudes  and  ootlook. 
In  an,  we  estimate  that  the  -Vural"  pofnila- 
tlon  emeeds  W  mlUlon,  sotne«hlng  over  o(m 
tlilrd  or  Om  naMoB. 
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Many  rural  poor,  moreover,  live  In  i  oor 
regions.  The  lack  ol  a  sound  economic  laae 
Ui  many  rural  areas  Is  reflected  In  Un  ted 
and  deficient  pubUc  services.  The  rural  1  oor 
have  even  fewer  opportunities  for  work,  ind 
less  access  to  adequate  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  than  do  the  urtwn  f  x>r. 
Their  participation  In  the  political  proc<  isee 
through  which  these  circumstances  mlgh  :  be 
changed  Is  limited.  The  people  around  t  lem 
are  also  relatively  disadvantaged.  Emp  oy- 
ment  In  traditional  Industries  such  as  e  {rl- 
culture,  mining,  and  lumbering  has  declli  led. 
Developntent  of  new  employment  opporti  lU- 
tles  has  tended  to  lag  behind  such  dev^  op- 
meut  in  urban  areas.  Many  of  the  firms  viat 
have  located  In  rural  areas  are  from 
wage,  slow-growing  sectors  of  the  econo 

Technology  relevant  to  rural  areas 
rants  a  special  research  and  developr 
effort.  On  the  one  hand,  general  technol^ 
cal  advance  has  significantly  reduced  the  I 
advantages  of  rural  living  and  in  some  {re- 
spects integrated  rural  people  with  an 
ban  society.  It  has  also  made  imporliint 
contributions  to  Increased  labor  productivity 
In  agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. On  the  other  band,  in  reducing  |.he 
need  for  labor  without  providing  alter 
tive  rural  employment  opportunities,  t^h- 
nology  has  wrought  a  special  hardship  I  on 
many  rural  people.  There  la  a  need  for  Ihe 
development  of  technologies  particularly 
adapted  to  Inrlgoratlng  the  smaller-s^le 
enterprises  In  rural  areas  or  for  creating 
enterprises  capable  of  developing  econo 
viability.  There  is  also  a  need,  in  both 
private  and  public  sectors,  to  reduce  the 
advantages  of  distance  and  lack  of  popula- 
tion density. 

In  the  course  of  field  Inquiries,  the  St  idy 
Oroup  found  many  opportunities  for  ui  ing 
applied  science  and  technology  to  Impi  ove 
rural  conditions.  New  health -delivery  lys- 
tems.  employing  modem  technology,  can 
be  devised.  Small-scale  sewage  and  water  rys- 
tems  for  towns  and  villages  can  be  Impro  red 
Marketing  assistance  for  cooperatives—  de- 
sign, styling,  and  sales — Is  not  now  a  iffl- 
clently  available.  New  educational  tech)  lol- 
ogles — Including  computer-assisted  Insti 
tlon — may  oe  of  special  value  for  dlspe 
p>opulatlons.  Small  towns  require  aaslsta 
In  developing  Joint  information  systems 
meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Many  rural 
ties  can  benefit  from  a  wide  range  of 
nlcal  assistance.  Including  law.  engine 
and  the  social  sciences,  to  cope  with 
Ing  problems  of  urbanization, 
rural  areas,  the  study  of  resources  and 
the  design  and  promotion  of 
short,  community  development — could 
fit  from  the  utlllssatlon  of  existing 
knowledge. 

The  nation's  Interests  will  be  served 
programs  which  alleviate  ruiBl  poverty, 
itate  rural  development,  and  broaden 
technological  base  of  rural  society.  Not 
rural  residents  bixt  alao  dty-dwvllers 
benefit.  The  programs  arising  frofn 
oongeatlon  are  unlikely  to  be  rvUerved  wt^IIy 
within  tbe  ottlea.  What  can  be  done  to  red  ice 
the  preesure  of  inoreaslng  population  u  on 
the  dtlea  by  making  the  noD-metropoU  an 
area*  more  prosperous  and  more  Bvable  rill 
help  to  make  tlie  cttlea  moce  viable — sooU  Jy. 
economloaUy,  and  govemmeatally.  Presld  cvt 
Nlzon.  In  his  State  of  the  TTnlon  Meesagii  of 
1070.  declared:  "We  must  create  a  new  n  ral 
envtraoment  tlutt  will  not  only  item  be 
mlgiattod  to  urban  centen,  but  reverse    t." 

Tbe  problem  of  populatioo  ooqo^eattoc  la 
made  mere  threatening  by  tbe  proapecta  of 
further  populatton  growth.  In  the  next]  SO 
years.  60  to  100  m1111<m  people  may  be  adied 
to  tbe  populatkn  of  the  nation.  Ooim  nr- 
rently,  the  demand  for  energy,  traneportM  on 
factllttea.  and  public  services  of  aU  kinds  rill 
mount.  Faced  with  these  tnmds,  -at  an 
America  will  eooounter  eoologleal  oooatral  ata 
of  incireaatnc  variety  and  sevarltr,  and  ^e 
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ooats  of  ooiilac  wtith  tttam  wlJI  oonttnue  to 
mouut.  More  aiMaoMon  will  bate  to  be  di- 
rected to  oomyrehefulltn  and  planalnt  tor 
acoe|>table  ralattooshlpa  amoac  population, 
produotton,  and  physloal  rasourMS,  IxMdud- 
la«  land.  In  view  of  these  oooaldarartloos.  the 
apace  of  rural  Amorloa  has  oome  to  play  a 
oootlntilng  rale  of  tormsalnt  altnifloanoe. 

■a.    A    WATBONAI.    KTTaAI,    CSMTKa 

As  recently  aa  100  yean  afo,  rural  Amectoa 
uMs  America.  As  aCttes  grew,  they  were  viewed 
by  many  as  special  entttlea,  separate  and 
apart  from  tOM  madn  body  politic.  In  part, 
this  sense  of  separateness  had  led  to  the 
IdentlflaaitlioQ  of  the  peculiar  proMems  of  the 
ottles  ae  somehow  requiring  apadal  oonaldera- 
tion — and  to  the  evohrtlon  of  apedal,  sepa- 
rate Institutions  to  deal  with  them.  In  recent 
yeare,  unlvemtlee  have  organlBed  ui1>an 
studies  departments,  offered  courses  on 
"urban  problems,"  and  estabUabed  uiban- 
raaearch  centers.  At  the  naitlODal  level,  a  wide 
range  of  Institutions  have  been  established  to 
oonoem  tTvwmaelves  with  the  apectel  problems 
of  the  dtlee.  These  tnchxde  lobbying  orga- 
nisMtlons  such  as  Che  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  the  Natlooal  League  of 
Olitles;  reaaardb  ar^anlBattons  such  as  the 
Urban  Institute;  and  groups  organised  to 
moWllze  pubUc  opinion  and  induce  action 
such  as  the  Urban  OnaHtlon  and  the  Urban 
Ooalttlon  Action  Oounctl. 

As  long  as  America  was  predominantly  ru- 
ral In  Its  values  and  in  the  location  of  politi- 
cal power  and  distribution  of  governmental 
benefits,  there  was  solid  Justification  for  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions  concerned 
with  the  Interests  of  the  urban  minority. 
However,  in  an  urbanized  America,  the  mi- 
nority that  needs  the  kind  of  specialized  at- 
tention and  representation  once  demanded 
by  the  rising  dtles  Is  the  people  of  rural 
America.  Neglect  once  characterized  the  na- 
tion's treatment  of  Its  cities.  Now  It  appears 
In  the  treatment  of  non-metropoUt&n  areas. 
Tbe  rural  areas  are  at  a  special  disadvantage, 
for  the  cities  are  by  their  nature  centers  of 
conununicatlon,  and  have  had  newspapers 
(and  later  radio  and  television)  and  publi- 
cists available  to  call  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems and  needs.  Rural  areas,  by  their  nature, 
tend  to  lack  these  means  of  conununicatlon. 

Today,  rural  areas  exhibit  the  same  need 
for  specialized  Institutions  concerned  with 
their  problems  and  circumstances  that  was 
felt  by  the  cltlea  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
states,  It  has  been  met  In  part  through  the 
system  of  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural 
extension  services.  However,  theae  Institu- 
tions do  not  wholly  meet  the  present  needs 
of  rural  areas,  for  they  tend  to  perceive  "ru- 
ral" in  narrow  terms,  and  to  a  great  degree 
serve  commercial  agriculture  as  an  Indus- 
try rather  than  rural  people,  nonagrlcultural 
as  well  as  agricultural.  Tet  the  agxlcxilture- 
orlented  Institutions  of  the  states  are  slowly 
broadening  their  range  of  concern  In  an 
awareness  that  most  people  who  live  In  rural 
areas  no  longer  derive  their  livelihoods  frcwn 
agriculture. 

The  absence  of  Institutions  concerned  with 
the  peculiar  problems  of  rural  areas  is  moet 
conspicuous  at  the  national  level.  There  are 
no  niral  counterparts  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Urban  Institute,  or 
the  Urban  Coalition.  (The  National  Associ- 
ation of  Ooimtles  represents  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan as  well  as  rural  counties.)  "niere  Is 
no  single  govei-nment  department  with  a  ru- 
rsl-orlented  mission  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  course.  Is  not  a  department  of  rural  devel- 
opment, either  In  name  or  In  fact.  It  la  basi- 
cally an  agriculture-oriented  department  ad- 
ministering programs  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
welfare  of  agrleultiue  as  an  Indus^.  Its  pro- 
grams of  broader  Impact  upon  rural  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  have  been  grafted  upon  Its 
original  agricultural  mission  and  are  limited 
geographically  as  well  as  functionally. 


Our  concern  as  a  Study  Oroup  has  been 
with  only  one  aspect  of  tbe  country's  insti- 
tutional structure — its  Institutions  for  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to  ru- 
ral develoi»nent  and  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty. In  this  area,  the  Study  Oroup's  conclu- 
tlon  is  clear:  Rural  areas  now  require  tb* 
sanae  kind  of  ipeclalized  institutional  atten- 
tion that  has  been  recognized  as  required  by 
the  cities.  Rural  values  and  life  styles  ar« 
among  America's  Important  assets.  Balance  in 
the  growth  of  rural  and  urban  sectors  Is  de- 
sirable. The  potential  capacity  of  existing  in- 
stitutions should  be  focused  more  sharply  on 
rural  problems.  Rural  people  need  Improved 
services  and  expanded  opportunities.  Better 
communication,  eqiecially  of  successful  expe- 
riences in  dealing  with  poverty  conditions, 
is  necessary.  Science  and  technology  have  a 
positive  and  vital  role  to  play  In  rural  devel- 
opment and  the  alleviation  of  rural  poverty 
along  each  of  these  dimensions.  But  the  posi- 
tive lue  of  scientific  knowledge  requires  a 
focal  point  of  leadership. 

Consequently,  the  Study  Oroup  recom- 
mends that  tbe  OfDce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity take  the  necessary  steps  to  seciire  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Rural  Center,  In 
the  form  of  a  public  corporation,  to  provide 
leadership  in  organizing  a  concerted  effort 
to  apply  scientific  knowledge  to  remedy  tbe 
conditions  of  rural  poverty.  We  believe  that, 
to  ensure  independence  and  stability,  the 
Center  should  be  chartered  as  a  public  cor- 
poration. Creation  of  the  Center  in  this  form 
would,  of  course,  require  action  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

The  National  Rural  Center  would  have  four 
primary  purpoees: 

To  develop  and  organize  information  and 
data  relevant  to  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  national  policies  for  rural  devel- 
opment. 

To  facilitate  by  a  variety  of  means  the  ex- 
change of  experiences  in  rural  development 
among  communities,  action  agencies,  and  ed- 
ucational Institutions. 

To  assist  in  bringing  together,  through 
clearing  houses  and  other  linking  arrange- 
ments, the  Institutions  now  concerned,  in 
some  way  and  to  some  degree,  with  prob- 
lems of  applying  science  and  technology  to 
the  solution  of  rural  developmental  prob- 
lems. The  ultimate  objective  would  be  to 
associate  pertinent  but  now  separate  Instl. 
tutlons  In  a  loose  system. 

To  determine  the  need  for,  and  assist  In 
bringing  Into  being,  such  new  Institutions 
as  may  be  needed  at  the  regional,  state,  and 
local  levels  to  assist  rural  areas  and  localities 
m  the  ulltlzatlon  of  science  and  technology. 

In  Its  function  of  providing  Information 
to  policy-makers  and  men  of  action  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  the  National  Rural  Center  would 
seek  to  aid  them  by  addressing  several  baste 
questions : 

What  should  be  the  nation's  policies  re- 
garding rural  development  and  rural  pover- 
ty? What  social  as  well  as  economic  policy 
and  program  alternatives  should  be  con- 
sidered In  formulating  those  policies? 

What  should  be  the  patterns  of  develop- 
ment of  tbe  nation's  rural  areas?  Taking  Into 
account  new  technologies  as  well  as  present 
economic  constraints,  which  areas  can  be 
developed,  and  which  cannot? 

What  techniques  of  development  are  ap- 
propriate and  effective?  What  govemmential 
programs  will  assist  processes  of  develop- 
ment? 

What  has  been  the  experience  In  the  United 
States  and  In  other  countries  with  attwnpts 
to  develop  underdeveloped  areas?  What  has 
worked,  what  has  failed,  and  why? 

To  provide  information  bearing  on  these 
questions,  the  Center  will  have  to  engage  not 
only  In  research  but  also  in  the  design  and 
testing  of  a  variety  of  demonstrations,  ex- 
periments, and  even  large-scale  pilot  pro- 
grams. The  Center,  on  request,  should  offer 
specific  comments  on  proposed  programs  and 
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plans  for  developmental  investment.  It 
should  engage  In  the  systematic  exchange 
and  assessment  of  actual  experience  through- 
out ihe  world  as  well  as  In  the  United  States, 
and  would  serve  as  an  information  clearlng- 

Policy  and  information 
Tliere  Is  an  lu^ent  need  to  formulate  prac- 
ticable and  acceptable  go&lB  for  riu-al  devel- 
opment and  the  alleviation  of  riual  poverty. 
In  addition,  goal  formulation  must  be  ef- 
fe.-ilvely  linked  to  systematic  efforts  to 
achieve  better  coordination  of  programs. 
TVese  activities  would  involve  very  complex 
processes.  Interest-group  and  agency  con- 
cerns are  conflicting.  The  causes  of  poverty 
arp  multiple  and  Its  Impacts  on  various  seg- 
ments of  the  community  vary.  Groups  and 
regions  with  high  Incidence  of  poverty  are 
diverse.  Rural  development  has  to  be  per- 
ceived as  a  complex  multi-variant  problem. 
Mere  needs  to  be  known  about  the  environ- 
ment. In  which  ruraJ  people  live. 

New  techniques  are  required  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Rural  people  need  to  be  better  prepared 
to  thrive  In  whatever  environment  they  find 
themselves. 

Moreover,  rural  development  goals  for  the 
nation  must  take  account  of  the  interactlone 
between  metropolitan  and  non -metropolitan 
areas.  Tlie  mobility  of  the  population,  the 
shifting  patterns  of  production,  and  the 
changing  requirements  for  services  are  in- 
dicative of  the  Interdependence  of  rural  and 
urb.m  America. 

Systematic  understanding  of  tbe  comple- 
mentary Interests  and  aspiraUons  of  metro- 
politan centers  and  their  rural  hinterlands 
Is  essential. 

Knowledge  of  com.plex  relationships,  as  be- 
tween settlement  and  land-use  policies  on 
the  one  hand  and  development  and  poverty 
on  the  other^  Is  urgently  needed. 

Ways  nxuki  be  conceived  for  facilitating  a 
goal-setting  process  that  Is  transactional.  In- 
volving not  only  nation,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments but  also  virtually  all  affected 
groups. 

.*pp!led  .science  can  help  to  achieve  Im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  rural  life.  It 
c.nn  also  provide  an  objective  basis  for  mu- 
tually reinforcing  rural-urban  development. 
Finally,  by  reducing  gaps  In  knowledge.  It 
c.tn  facilitate  the  formulation  of  goals  at  the 
national  level. 

In  a  federal  system,  common  purpose  must 
substitute  for  centralized  control  and  direc- 
tion to  a  very  considerable  degree.  Informa- 
tiar^ls  needed  to  facilitate  the  emergence  of 
c(>mmon  purposes  and  a  stable  consenstis  as 
a  basis  for  action.  In  part,  this  requires  m- 
qulry  into  the  value  and  ojjeratlonal  Impli- 
cations of  alternative  formulations  of  gCNals. 
In  part.  It  requires  that  the  results  of  those 
Inquiries  be  disseminated  to  a  wide  public. 
At  every  level,  there  U  a  need  to  reduce  the 
distortions  of  Ideas  that  result  from  inade- 
quate Information. 

At  the  level  of  states,  regions,  and  com- 
munities, a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
content,  meaning,  and  local  Implications  of 
national  goals  is  needed. 

At  the  national  level,  information  Is 
needed  to  provide  flexibility  to  take  account 
of  regional  and  group  differences,  slmllarl- 
tlps.  and  Interrelatednesa. 

In  this  undertaking,  heavy  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of  com- 
munications systems  that  provide  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  tbe  conditions  of  all  Who  are 
f>r  who  need  to  be  Involved. 

Opportunities  for  the  work  of  action  agen- 
cte.s  lo  serve  multiple  objectives  need  to  be 
Identified  and  roles  suitably  modified. 

Many  people  see  the  pKSP'lblllty  of  Incorpo- 
rating existing  poverty  programs  in  estab- 
lished agencies.  Some  also  envision  the  de- 
velopment of  new  poverty  programs  by  such 
agencies.  They  view  these  poverty  programs 
rot  only  as  appropriate  to  the  established 


agencies  but  alao  as  contributing  to  the  re- 
vlializatlon  ol  their  basic  services  and  at- 
ganlzatlon. 

National  problems  and  potentials  should 
be  reflected  In  goals  and  programs  at  the 
regional  and  local  levels. 

Systemaitlc  studies  are  needed  to  translate 
broad  goals  Into  a  series  of  regional  and  local 
aperatlonal  objectives  in  flelds  such  as  em- 
ployment and  enterprise,  health  and  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  conservation. 

Most  of  the  analysis  In  support  of  regional 
and  local  operational  objectives  could  be 
done  by  specialized  agencies  concerned  with 
particular  functional  areas.  However,  Infor- 
mation and  analysis  primarily  concerned 
with  the  relationships  among  functional  ob- 
jectives and  the  coherence  of  the  totality 
of  regional  and  local  efforts  are  also  required. 

Dellnltlon  of  goals  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  out  in  a  vacuum.  That  process  must 
L)e  closely  related  to  the  resources  available 
for  achieving  stipulated  goals. 

Oonslscency  studies  must  be  undertaken 
to  provide  a  basis  for  coordinating  the  goals 
and  operations  of  each  organization  with 
those  of  others. 

The  end  to  be  sought  is  a  comprehensible 
correspondence  between  national  goals  and 
local  objectives,  and  between  objectives  and 
r.3S.iurce5  available  at  the  local  level  that 
provide  a  realistic  basis  for  progress  toward 
the  national  goals. 

Eteclfilon-makers  at  each  level  need  special 
kinds  of  information: 

They  need  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  goals  and  programs  they  are  consider- 
ing are  socially  and  technologically  feasible. 

They  need  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
reU..eduess  of  social  and  economic  problems 
and  a  way  of  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  prograxns  for   their  resolution. 

They  need  to  know  the  elements  of  cer- 
tainty aiid  uncertainty  In  the  information 
from  which  action  will  stem. 

The  need  for  an  orderly  system  of  goal 
deflnltlon  and  review  is  more  acute  both  In 
a  period  of  and  for  effecting  rapid  social 
change.  Enactment  of  sound  legislation,  for- 
mulation of  effective  programs,  efficient  ad- 
ministration, and  other  functions  of  good 
governance  depend  Increasingly  on  accurate 
appreciation  of  imp'^rtant  factors  in  the  exist- 
ing situation  and  on  Improved  formulation 
of  goals.  Increased  Interchange  of  experience 
and  techniques  by  those  engaged  In  the  effort 
is  vital. 

System  Attign 

Nowhere,  so  far  as  the  Study  Group  could 
determine,  does  there  exist  an  applied  science 
Institution  concerned  with  the  entire  range 
of  Interlinked  rural  issues.  Indeed,  scores, 
perhaps  hundreds,  of  organizations  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  one  or  another  area  of  rural 
life.  While  the  feasibility  of  combining  all 
major  programs  and  activities  affecting  rural 
America  Is  doubtful,  effective  action  to  alle- 
viate rural  poverty  Is  not  likely  to  occur  with- 
out Improvement  In  the  delineation,  coordl- 
r.:»tlon,' and  coherence  of  activities  of  major 
Iristltutlons  that  affect  rural  Mfe. 

This  situation  and  theae  requirements  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  Institutions 
concerned  with  rural  affairs,  but  in  a  loose 
rather  than  tightly  unified  system. 

The  system  needed  for  attending  to  rural 
affairs  Is  simultaneously  conceptual  and  in- 
formational, technological  and  Institutional. 

It  la  necessary  { 1 )  to  determine  the  scope 
and  character  of  such  a  system:  (2)  to  de- 
lineate the  applications  of  science  that  can 
contribute  toward  better  understanding  of 
the  goals,  problems,  and  potential  contribu- 
tions of  existing  institutions;  and  (3)  to  ac- 
quire a  better  understanding  of  specific  con- 
straints under  which  Institutions  now  oper- 
ate. Building  on  thu  knowledge,  the  networks 
of  communication  needed  to  link  together 
the  elements  of  existing  Institutions  relevant 
to  tbe  achievement  of  objectives  In  rural 
America  will  become  feasible. 


The  Institutional  resources  that  could  con- 
ceivably be  brought  to  bear  on  rural  poverty 
and  development  are  enormous.  However,  the 
task  of  making  this  potential  a  practical 
reality  is  dlfllcult  and  complex.  Its  mobiliza- 
tion will  require  new  instltutioiial  capacity. 
Universities  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
but  they  are  not  designed  for  this  task.  Full 
parUcipatlon  of  private  enterprise  requires 
an  appropriate  framework  of  public  policy. 
The  federal  system  Is  only  recently  beginning 
to  be  organized  to  provide  leadership.  Yet, 
a  number  of  the  practical  step«  that  could 
t>e  taken  are  evident : 

At  least  some  universities  could  be  drawn 
further  toward  vigorous  concern  with  ap- 
plied problems,  community  services  related 
to  rural  needs,  and  rural  poverty  problem*. 
Extension  services  could  be  induced  to 
move  further  along  the  path  to  a  ccwnpre- 
henslve  concern  for  rural  life. 

New  mechanisms  could  be  devised  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of  experience  among 
universities,  action  agencies,  and  communi- 
ties. 

The  development  and  administration  of 
federal  programs  affecting  rural  areas  could 
be  systematically  examined. 

Private  enterprise  could  acquire  deeper 
and  more  systematic  imderstanding  of  the 
advantages  ol  investment  In  rural  America 
and  awareness  of  the  indirect  benefits  that 
would  consequently  accrue  both  to  society 
and  to  business  and  Ind'istrlal  firms. 

The  concept  of  a  system  Includes  the  Idea 
of    the    development    of   communities    as    a 
whole,  and  by  implication  rejects  the  idea 
that  society  Is  an  aggregation  of  groups  with 
altogether  separate   or  conflicting  interests. 
The  aim  is  to  widen  perception  of  common 
interest,  create  new  social  linkages  between 
the  various  groups  of  society,  and  communi- 
cate   alternatives.     Ultimately,    the    system 
links  a  whole  conuntmity,  and  by  dissemi- 
nating information,  facilitating  communica- 
tion, and  providing  a  framework  for  defining 
needs  and  establishing  priorities,  promotes 
social  integration  and  development.  Obvious- 
ly, informed  identification  with  wider  Inter- 
ests of  the  community  will  not  come  easily 
or  quickly  to  many.  But  systemic  links  hold 
the    promise    of   encouraging    such    growth, 
and.  In  the  process,  lessening  tension  and 
conflict  between  social  groups  as  they  recog- 
nize their  interdependence  within  the  total 
society   In    this  difficult   time  of  transition. 
Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
notion  of  Informed  cooperation  from  becom- 
ing an  avenue  to  coercive  conformity. 
Institutional  framework  of  the  center 
If  the  National  Rural  Center  Is  to  serve 
flexibly  and  effectively   as  a  source  of   in- 
dependent evaluation  and  advice  In  the  for- 
mation and  execution  o'  governmental  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  a  resource  for  private  plan- 
ning. It  should  not  be  a  part  of  any  existing 
governmental    department    or    agency.    Nor 
should  It  be  subject  to  Executive  Branch  con- 
trol or  wholly  dependent  upo-.  public  funds. 
Yet,  to  assure  continuing  support,  it  should 
be   chartered  by   the   Congress  as   a  public 
corporation. 

The  structure  of  the  governing  and  policy 
bodies  for  the  Center  and  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion of  members  shoxUd  be  designed  to  foeter 
the  objectives  of  Independence  and  sustained 
support.  Probably  no  design  Is  fully  satisfac- 
tory frcm  tbe  standpoint  of  these  objectives, 
rjut  a  mixed  system  would  appear  to  serve 
best.  Structurally,  either  a  single  board  of 
trustees,  or  a  dual  arrangement  providing  for 
both  an  advisory  council  and  a  board  of 
trustees,  might  be  considered.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  governing  l>ody,  the  initiative 
for  the  selection  of  members  should  prob- 
acy be  In  part  governmental,  and  In  part  Me 
with  one  or  more  suitable  Independent  non- 
government institutions  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  state  academies  of 
science  or  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  ol  Science.   If,   for  example. 
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tb«re  were  to  t)«  a  single  lS-m»n  bo*n|  of 
trustees,  eight  might  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee  and  m  ren 
designated  by  non-governmental  instj  tu- 
tlons.  Alternatively,  If  the  •tructure  provl  led 
for  both  an  advisory  council  and  a  boan  .  of 
trustees,  the  members  of  the  former  mi  ^t 
be  appointed  In  equal  proportions  by  the 
President  and  the  Presiding  Offlcen  of  jthe 
House  and  Senate,  while  members  of  |tbe 
latter  might  be  selected.  In  part,  by  ipn- 
governmental  Institutions.  Under  suol  a 
dual  arrangement,  the  board  of  trusi  ees 
would  be  the  legal  entity  rwpoulble  for  ^e 
direction  of  the  oenter  and  the  advU  ory 
council  would  be  oonoemed  with  prorlc  Lng 
a  broader  publlc-lnterest  oontezt  for  Its  ac- 
tivities. Whatever  the  structure.  It  shoulc  be 
stipulated  that  no  member  of  the  boar<  of 
trustees  should  simultaneously  bold  a  flov- 
emment  office.  Whether  or  not  required  by 
law,  the  practice  In  choosing  board  memlers 
should  be  to  solicit  nominations  from  ellu- 
catlonai,  sclentlAc,  and  niral-orlented  organi- 
sations, i 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  Oenter,  or- 
ganised under  a  Director  chosen  by  the 
trustees,  should  remain  small.  Its  basic  ft  ac- 
tions would  be  four:  (1)  reseaxch,  Lacluc  Lng 
evaluation  of  «iTlstlng  programs  and  Ix  rtl- 
tutlons  and  development  of  data  beai  lng 
upon  national  policy  alternatives;  (3)  des  gn. 
Including  demonstrations  and  ezperlmi  nts 
to  test  new  arrangements;  (3)  trail  lng 
through  short  courses  and  extension  ]  ro- 
grams  of  persons  engaged  In  rural  and  c  sn- 
metropolltan  development  work;  and  (4) 
operation  of  an  Infonnatlon  clearlngboi  tse. 
Including  a  publications  program. 

Many  of  the  research  and  design  actlvll  ias, 
as  well  as  much  of  the  traliUng,  ahouU  be 
contracted  out.  The  permanent  staff  oc  iild 
be  augmented  by  temporary  persoi  ael 
obtained  from  other  Instltutlozu  on  a  n  ta- 
tlon  basis,  not  only  to  bring  to  the  Oei  ter 
a  wide  range  of  talent  but  also  as  a  met  kod 
of  reducing  Institutional  isolation  and  fos  «r- 
Ing  common  approaches  to  training  for  n  xal 
development  and  the  alleviation  of  n  iral 
poverty.  , 

Funding  th€  center  , 

Certain  Initial  funding  prerequlMtes 
should  be  satisfied.  These  are:  (1)  sufflc  ant 
initial  unrestricted  funds  to  enable  the  i  i»B 
to  plan  a  sustained  and  coherent  lassa  •ch. 
development,  and  training  program;  (3)  £  ee- 
dom  from  overdependence  on  any  sU  gle 
funding  source;  (8)  freedom  to  attract  fu  ids 
from  outside  the  government;  and  (4)  I  an 
assured  flow  of  funds  for  a  i>erlod  sufflcBnt 
to  permit  a  reasonable  assessment  of  acoam- 
pllshment — probably  five  yean.  | 

To  satisfy  these  requisites,  the  Oe««r 
should  have:  > 

(I)  a  basic  and  continuing  Oongreaali^ial 
appropriation, 

(3)  authority  to  solicit  and  receive  gra:  its. 
and 

(3)  authority  to  contract  with  agenda  of 
government. 

The  proposed  National  Rural  Center  wo  ild 
fill  an  Institutional  vacuiun  and  would  I  nd 
Itself  without  competition  from  any  exist  ng 
bodies  formed  to  serve  comparable  purpo  es. 
However,  the  same  cannot  be  said  about  ip- 
plled  science  Institutes  to  be  established  In 
the  field.  In  certain  regions.  It  may  be  i  sa- 
slble  to  modify  the  role  and  resovux^es  of  9X- 
istlng  Institutions  to  perform  new  functl<  as. 
The  land-grant  universities  with  their  >x- 
perlment  stations  and  extension  services,  tor 
example,  were  created  In  part  for  the  puri  jse 
of  bringing  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  uj  on 
the  solution  of  agricultural  problems. 

Tet  representatives  of  the  most  active  of 
such  Institutions  are  among  the  first  to  tei  tl- 
fy  that  today  they  fall  short,  collectively  of 
filling  the  needs  for  assistance  to  rural  ai  las 
that  they  themselves  have  defined.  They  ire 
constrained  by  njkrrow  definitions  of  mlisl  us 
In  their   basic  characters  and  by  rlgldl  les 


built  up  in  tbelr  long  years  of  operation. 
Their  resources  have  been  committed  by  tra- 
dition to  activities — mostly  related  to  com- 
mercial agriculture — that,  although  Impor- 
tant, would  probably  be  given  relatively  low 
priority  In  any  fresh  and  objective  appraisal 
of  rural  problems  and  their  solirtlons.  While 
reoognldng  this  fact,  the  Institutions  as  a 
practical  matter,  find  It  difficult  to  make  any 
such  fresh  appraisal  and  redirect  ttktfti  re- 
sources. 

Moreover,  existing  Institutions,  with  a  few 
exceptions  such  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  are  largely  state-sponsored  and 
state-oriented.  Occasionally,  universities  have 
cooperated  across  state  lines  in  attacking  re- 
gional problems,  but  suoh  experiments  are 
exceptional  and  often  transitory. 

m.  axGxoNAL  AppuxD  acixMcs  msiii uiss 
Creation  of  regional  applied 

eoience  inetitviet 

Regional  applied  science  institute*  could 
perform  functions  analogous  to  those  pro- 
posed for  the  National  Oenter:  research  on 
problems  of  development  peculiar  to  specific 
regloos:  assistance  to  state-level  policy-mak- 
ers and  Institutions  in  program  development 
and  operation;  training  of  str.te  and  local 
personnel;  provision  of  Intra-reglonal  Infor- 
mational clearlngbousea.  Regional  applied 
science  Institutes  should  complement,  not 
displace,  existing  institutions  In  each  region. 
The  goal  Is  to  link  and  reinforce  existing 
activities  to  achieve  viable  systems  capable 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  rural  Ufe. 

As  a  matter  of  high  pnlorlty,  the  National 
Rural  Center  should  consider,  In  consulta- 
tion with  existing  institutions,  the  need  for 
regional  applied  science  Institutes  as  part 
of  the  Institutional  system  for  dealing  with 
problems  of  rural  development  and  rural 
poverty.  The  National  Center  should  fund 
one  such  regional  Institute  on  an  exi>erl- 
mental  basis  before  making  a  commitment 
to  create  a  number  of  them. 

Geographic  scope  of  reifional  inatitutee 

Initially,  study  is  needed  to  determine  the 
political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  char- 
acteristics that  best  define  "regions"  for  prao- 
tloal  purpo*es.  The  regions  of  rural  Amsrlca 
vary  greatly  with  respect  to  their  readiness 
for  change,  the  opportunities  they  offer  fot 
intervention,  and  the  capadtlee  and  limita- 
tions of  their  existing  organisations.  Regional 
Institutions  must  reflect  these  differences  If 
they  are  to  be  effective. 

The  territory  to  be  served  by  regional  in- 
stitutes could  vary  widely.  Presumably  an 
Institute  would  concern  Itself  with  more 
than  one  state,  but  its  Jiirlsdiotlon  might 
cover  whole  states  or  It  might  embrace  only 
parts  of  states,  miich  as  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Oonunlsslon  ooneems  Itself  only 
with  the  mountainous  seg^nents  of  its  par- 
ticipating states.  One  possible  approach 
might  be  to  aaeociate  the  regional  institute 
with  a  regional  developmental  body  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  or  a 
multi-state  organisation  formed  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1O0S.  Another  alternative  would  be 
on  institute  devoted  to  the  problems  of  a 
rural  region  with  a  single  major  metropoli- 
tan center. 

A  key  factor  to  be  considered  In  the  design 
of  a  regional  B{>plied  science  Institute,  what- 
ever its  territorial  extent,  is  its  relationship 
to  the  declslon-mAkers  and  interest  groups 
In  the  area.  Tlie  Institute  would  have  to  be 
responsive  to  Uie  needs  of  the  region  for 
specific  advice  and  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  It  would  have  to  have  the  Independence 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  advice  la  based 
on  the  beet  sdentlflc  and  technical  knowl- 
edge available.  Clearly,  a  regional  spiled 
science  institute  should  serve  state  and  lo- 
cal governments,  pirivate  enterprise.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  community 
action  groups.  It  should  be  capable  not  only 


of  providing  assistance  on  apeolilo  prnhlsim 
but  also  of  assisting  In  the  dadgn  of  new 
instlttrtional  arrangements  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  region.  The  agenda  of  Institute  aetlvl- 
ttes  ought  to  l>e  worked  out  In  coaosrt  with 
the  people  of  the  region. 

Performance  agendm 

In  the  devrtopment  of  a  performuioe 
agenda  for  a  regional  Institute,  the  follow* 
lng  elements  deserve  consideration: 

Advice  to  state  and  local  governments  and 
interest  groups: 

On  the  coordination  of  existing  programs 

On  the  oosts  and  benefits  of  supplement- 
ing exlsitng  programs 

On  application  of  new  and  existing  fed- 
eral and  state  programs 

On  the  Tise  of  the  region's  inctltutlans  of 
higher  education  and  other  sources  of  ad- 
vice and  techniotU  assistance 

On  prooessee  for  setting  prlorltiee  among 
the  needs  of  local  communities 

Design  of  regional  services,  including: 

Clearinghouse  seivloea  to  facilitate  the 
sharing  of  operating  experiences  both  within 
the  region  and  with  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Regional  social  and  economic  indicators  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  region  to  know  their 
present  status  and  to  follow  changes  through 
time. 

Technical  and  training  serrloes  to  aHlst  in 
the  development  of  the  intermediate  growth 
centers  and  other  poptdation  clusters  in  the 
region. 

Assistance  in  improving  the  quality  and 
coherence  of  a  wide  range  of  Intei  personal 
devrtopment  servloes  ranging  from  child  de- 
velopment, through  career  guidance,  to  fam- 
lly-Ufe  assistance. 

Aid  In  the  creation  of  computer-assisted 
communication  networks  to  serve  the  varied 
needs  of  Indlvlduala.  firms,  and  orwnmunltles 
for  timely  and  Integrated  information. 

Regional  research  capabilities  to  provide 
a  systematic  appreciation  of  the  interde- 
pendenclee  between  the  region  and  the 
nation. 

Support  of  regional  program  and  planning 
actlvltes  such  as : 

Regional  program-development  bodies 
made  up  principally  of  decLslon-makers  con- 
cerned with  Intermediate  engineering  and 
facilities  development  In  the  rsglcm. 

Regional  planning  councils  engaged  in  the 
creation  of  longer-range  alternative  [dans  for 
the  region;  these  councils  might  be  drawn 
mainly  from  among  younger  people. 

Periodic  regional  conferences  to  consider 
the  goals  of  the  region  and  progress  made 
toward  them;  the  conferences  might  Include 
representatives  of  a  wide  range  of  Interest 
groups  as  wril  as  bodies  like  the  two  dis- 
cussed above. 

Management  of  regional  tnatitutee 

A  regional  Institute  could  be  organised 
and  managed  In  any  of  several  ways.  It 
might  be  controlled  by  the  National  Oenter 
as  a  direct  subsidiary,  by  a  single  institu- 
tion In  the  region  such  as  a  government 
agency  or  a  university,  by  a  oonsortl\un  of 
such  Institutions,  or  by  a  private  group.  In 
addition  to  funds  for  administrative  over- 
bead  and  technical  oosts.  the  reglon*l  in- 
stitute might  be  provided  money  for  alloca- 
tion to  local  governments  and  groups  upon 
the  presentation  of  proposals  for  research  or 
demonstration  projects.  The  dispersal  of 
funds  by  an  institute  sensitive  to  local  needs 
and  having  a  detailed  regional  knowledge 
capacity  would  tend  to  encourage  local  ini- 
tiatives and  might  result  In  more  effective 
programs. 

If  appropriate  evaluation  studies  of  pro- 
grams in  their  experimental  form  showed 
them,  on  balance,  to  be  valuable  and  effec- 
tive, they  could  be  Introduced  more  widely. 
Normally,  an  institute  would  not  be  directly 
responsible  for  an  action  project  beyond  the 
design  stage,   but  responsibility  for  action 
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should  not  be  entirely  ruled  out  if  no  other 
agency  Is  prepared  to  deploy  and  test  the 
model.  For  all  these  piui>aaes,  an  Institute 
would  need  to  develop  strong  and  continuing 
relaUons  with  key  people  in  acUon  agencies 
and  with  Important  figures  In  the  state  and 
local  govemuMntal  units  and  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  region. 


IV.  A  aoLX  roB  hio: 


KDXICATTON 


Universities  and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  have  recognized  the  major  contri- 
bution they  could  make  both  to  improving 
the  quality  of  rural  life  and  to  achieving  an 
appropriate  rural-xirban  balance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  eoononxlc  opportunity  and  popu- 
lation. Kvery  institution  visited  by  Study 
Group  members  was  undergoing,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  a  self-examination  of  its  role  in 
assisting  the  development  of  the  non -metro- 
politan areas  it  serves.  In  experimenting  with 
new  forms  of  servioe,  they  were  creating  re- 
search Institutes  focused  upon  economic  and 
community  devel(q>ment;  broadening  exten- 
sion services  mto  new  fields;  and  instituting 
new  forms  of  training  for  rural  people  and 
their  community  leaders. 

A  major  function  of  the  National  Rural 
Center  would  be  to  provide  leadership  to  in- 
stitutions of  the  higher-education  commu- 
nity in  identifying  means  whereby  they 
could  serve  more  effectively  In  achieving  the 
objectives  of  rural,  or  non-metropolitan,  de- 
velopment. 

Specifically,  this  would  require  the  ca- 
pacity— 

To  Indicate  how  colleges  and  universities 
might  organise  most  effectively  to  serve  as 
intermediaries  In  translating  flndlngs  and 
conclusions  of  research  into  local  programs 
of  action. 

To  assist  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
developing  a  division  of  labor  In  their  re- 
search activities  and  improving  the  exchange 
and  dissemination  of  their  research  findings. 

To  Identify,  in  each  region,  the  highest- 
priority  problems  for  the  allocation  of  insti- 
tutional resources  for  research  in  rural  de- 
velopment. 

To  discover  bow  the  university  extension 
sen-Ices,  traditionally  focused  upon  Individ- 
ual development,  could  apply  their  tech- 
niques more  eSeoUvely  to  commvmity  devel- 
opment. 

The  whole  concept  of  social  technology — 
the  application  of  science  to  improve  com- 
munities In  much  the  same  manner  that  it 
has  been  applied  to  Improve  transporutlon, 
communication,  and  consumer  durable 
goods — would  have  to  be  systematically  ex- 
plored by  the  National  Rural  Center  to- 
gether with  other  Institutions.  Change  does 
occur,  with  or  without  planned  scientific  or 
technological  Input,  and  an  almost  universal 
consensus  exists  that  some  changes  are  bet- 
ter than  others.  Few  would  dispute  that  afflu- 
ence Is  better  than  poverty,  health  better 
than  Ulneas,  education  better  than  illiteracy, 
conservation  of  resources  better  than  despo- 
liation, and  wide  participation  in  democratic 
processes  within  a  omnmunity  better  than 
limited  participation.  Olven  theee  accepted 
values,  the  object  of  social  technology  would 
be  to  find  means  of  attaining  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  each  of  those  values  in  rural  areas 
without  an  accompanying  loss  with  respect 
to  other  values.  Science  and  technology 
would  thus  be  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  attainment  of  its  own  objec- 
tives, on  the  assumption  that  these  objectives 
win  be  attained  more  quickly  and  more  fully 
with  their  aid  than  without  it. 

Social  change  in  educational  institutions 

If  the  rich  reaourees  of  educational  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  turned  to  the  problems  of 
rural  development,  a  number  of  changes  In 
their  behavior  are  neoeesary: 

First,  educaUonal  Institutions  would  have 
to  oonoeive  of  thsmstfves  as  an  Intelleottua 
forum  for  the  entire  oommunlty — not  simply 
the  young  but  the  older  people  as  well;  not 
simply  the  powerful,  but  also  the  poor. 


Second,  educational  institutions  must 
actively  seek  to  bring  together  people  work- 
ing on  different  aspects  of  common  problems 
but  who,  in  the  course  of  their  separate 
tasks,  may  not  often  sit  down  together  for 
a  free  exchange. 

Third,  out  of  these  commiuilty  conver- 
sations, at  first  perhaps  rather  structured 
but  later  more  general,  the  needs  and  ca- 
pablUtles  of  the  area  must  be  identified. 

Fourth,  requirements  for  applied  science 
research,  technology  development,  applica- 
tion strategies,  and  service  capabUltleB  must 
be  defined  and  obtained. 

In  this  connection,  there  may  be  much  to 
be  learned  both  positively  and  negatively, 
from  the  experiment  In  the  establishment  of 
"urban  observatories"  at  six  universities,  un- 
der sponsozahlp  of  the  Natloiua  League  of 
Cities  with  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Community  colleges  are  among  the  most 
rapidly  growing  Institutions  In  Amwican 
education.  Unfortunately,  they  are  too  often 
regarded  as  merely  performing  a  specialised 
educational  function  betvreen  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities.  Yet  they  can  be 
the  means  for  bringing  together  at  the  com- 
munity level  the  broad  range  of  talents  that 
must  be  mobilised  and  cultivated  for  devel- 
opment. The  relative  isolation  of  many  tech- 
nical functionaries,  public  or  private,  must 
be  overcome. 

Serious  study  and  testing  of  two  hypoth- 
eses are  suggested:  First,  that,  If  the  con- 
cept of  a  community  college  Includes  service 
and  the  application  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
teaching,  it  can  make  an  Invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  quality  of  life  of  a  rural  area. 
Second,  that,  if  a  community  college  can 
bring  together  and  provide  a  forum  for  the 
professional,  technical,  and  entrepreneurial 
talent  of  the  area,  it  may  make  a  decisive 
contribution  to  viability  and  development 
of  the  community. 

Oommunlty  colleges  have  a  potential  for 
becoming  centers  through  which  applied 
science  U  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
oonununlties  and  rural  areas.  They  can  con- 
tribute to  enriching  the  knowledge  environ- 
ments of  their  natural  regions.  Indeed,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  institutions  that  are 
struggling  to  become  "full-fledged  univer- 
Bltlee"  could  play  relevant  and  valuable  roles 
if  they  came  to  look  upon  themselves  Instead 
as  applled-reeearch,  service,  and  teaching 
centers  in  their  areas.  For  exao^jle.  there  Is 
a  wldeq>read  need  to  train  indigenous  people 
to  work  with  the  poor  to  provide  basic  skills 
and  information.  Community  ix^eges  have 
a  special  role  to  play  In  this  field  but,  as  yet, 
few  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  to  meet 
the  need.  Centering  knowledge  capabllltlee 
aroiuid  the  community  colleges  would  com- 
plement the  general  trend  toward  multi- 
county  developmental  planning  and  action. 

University  institutes — Problems  and 
potentials 

University  Instttutes  are  the  reqwnae  of 
the  dladpllne-based  structure  of  matltuttons 
of  higher  learning  to  the  growing  necessity 
of  group  research  efforts,  the  Increasing  de- 
mand for  problem -oriented  reoear^.  and  the 
desire  of  faculty  to  tap  new  sources  of  fund- 
ing.* 

There  has  been  sufficient  experience  with 
university  institutes  to  Identify  some  pre- 
requisites for  their  suooeas.  Thus,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  university  should  ap- 
preciate not  only  tbelr  value  but  also  their 
special  administrative  needs.  Faculty  should 
be  committed  to  an  mterdlselpllnary  ap- 
proach to  research  problems.  Time  and  a 
relatively  intensive  work  aasoclaftlon  shoiUd 


*  me  Issues  touched  on  In  this  section  are 
treated  In  detail  In  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Asaeesmsnt  of  Unl- 
verslty-BMed  Institutes  for  Be— arch  on 
Poverty.  Dlrlston  of  Behavioral  Sdenoes,  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  now  In  preparation. 


be  provided  to  permit  the  development  of 
effective  Interdisciplinary  problem-solving 
capacity.  Moreover,  It  must  be  recognised 
that  some  of  the  fatcors  critical  for  success 
may  In  part  or  whole  be  outside  the  control 
of  the  university. 

For  example,  federal  funding  practices  that 
help  to  enhance  the  probleoa-eolvlng  capacity 
of  university  institutes  and  stimulate  in- 
cipient and  existing  Interest  in  regional 
problems  of  national  Importance  are  needed. 
Rural  development  cAers  one  illustration 
of  an  Important  jwoblem  area  not  yet  high- 
lighted by  federal  funding  practices.  Federal 
funding  procedures  nuiy  help  or  hinder  the 
work  of  tinlverstty  Institutes  in  other  ways. 
PunotloiuU  fragmentation  In  funding  con- 
stitutes a  continuing  impediment.  Kven 
more  critical  Is  the  need  for  regular  support 
for  general  management  of  the  institutes. 
One  finds  institutes  simultaneously  trying 
to  carry  out  programs,  trying  to  get  the  unl- 
versitlee  to  change  so  that  programs  can  be 
carried  out  more  effectively,  mfinaging  sev- 
eral categories  of  funds  and  prepsjlng  pro- 
posals for  others,  and  all  without  significant 
general  management  suppcM^. 

If  research  is  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems,  the  researchers  and  tboee  en- 
gaged in  action  must  function  as  a  team.  In 
other  words,  research,  development,  and  ap- 
plication must  move  forward   together. 

Ways  to  con^>ensate  for  the  ^>atlal  and 
psychological  remotenees  of  some  university 
Institutes  from  the  rural  communities  to  be 
served  should  be  developed  and  demon- 
strated. Tboee  engaged  In  research  need  a 
valid,  even  if  vicarious,  appreciation  of  the 
environments  in  which  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  located.  And  those  seeking  applied 
science  assistance  need  smne  comprehension 
of  the  world  of  research.  When  a  university 
Is  located  in  a  major  metropolitan  area,  at- 
tention of  faculty  Is  more  likely  to  be  fo- 
cused on  urban  problems  than  on  thoee  of 
the  n>ore  distant  towns  and  villages.  Even 
when  there  is  interest  in  the  latter,  the  task 
of  acquiring  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
rural  environment  may  be  difficult  and  tlme- 
oonsumlng.  Hence,  It  may  be  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  Institute  concerned  with  rural 
development  not  only  that  it  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  effective  work  but  also  that  the 
Institution  In  which  it  Is  located  have  an 
Interest  in  and  be  oriented  toward  rural  peo- 
ple. In  many  oases,  this  prcH>ably  requlree 
that  the  home  institution  be  a  land-grant 
unlvwslty. 

There  is  a  general  need  to  define  the  po- 
tentials and  the  limitations  of  university  in- 
stitutes with  respect  to  issues  of  non-metro- 
politan development  and  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty. 

At  present,  the  activities  of  luUverslty  In- 
stitutes with  a  concern  for  rural  develop- 
ment extend  from  teaching  and  research  all 
the  way  to  the  conduct  of  action  programs. 
Some  university  institutes,  like  the  Agri- 
cultural Policy  Institute  In  North  Carolina, 
are  concerned  primarily  with  policy  issues. 
Others,  such  as  the  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search and  Development  In  New  Mexloo, 
center  their  activltlee  mainly  on  providing 
advice  and  technical  assistance.  Still  others, 
such  as  the  Regional  Dei  vices  Institute  In 
Colorado,  are  directly  engaged  in  carrying 
out  action  programs. 

There  is  need  for  information  and  leader- 
ship that,  on  the  one  hand,  will  enhance  the 
growth  of  explicit  university  commitment  to 
rural  development  and  the  reduction  of  rural 
poverty,  and,  on  the  other,  will  assist  uni- 
versity administrations  In  defining  and  ac- 
cepting research  and  training  roles  in  which 
the  university  can  be  most  effective. 

Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  Induce 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  faculty  to  rec- 
ognize that.  In  the  development  of  their  own 
disciplines,  significant  rewards  are  to  be 
found  In  the  cultivation  of  applied  sdenoe 
and  the  provision  of  technical  aaslstanoe  to 
action  agendes  and  oommuiUtles  within  their 
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natural  regions.  If  these  ways  and  means  { 
to  be  found,  the  present  discontinuity 
tween  the  theoretical  development  of 
pllnea  and  the  work  on  special  applied  pr 
lenu  will  have  to  be  overcome.  This  Is  nc 
suggest  that  the  university  Itself  becomolan 
action  agency  or  that  It  neglect  Its  res] 
slblllUea  for  education  and  research.  The 
verslty  can  play  a  supportive  role  In  the 
velopment  process  In  a  reg^n  and,  at 
same  time,  strengthen  Its  primary  ed 
tlonal  function.  Involvement  In  the  r 
tlon  of  rural  problems  can  contribute 
rectly  to  the  performance  of  the  educa 
function.  As  a  minimum,  a  university 
expects  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  ntral 
development  must  provide  a  central  poln|  to 
which  action  agencies  and  Individuals  ^n 
come  with  their  problems,  and  from  wh  tch 
they  can  be  directed  to  specialists  ellfier 
within  or  outside  the  university. 

Xxtention  tenHcet 

Bxtanaloii  programs  have  a  bridging  eff  ct. 
They  seek  to  assist  people  where  they  i  re, 
both  geographically  and  psychologically,  i  nd 
to  do  this  by  diffusing  useful  and  practi  »1 
information  and  encouraging  Its  appllcatl  m. 
Education  in  action  was  the  original  inUnt 
oif  the 'act  Initiating  federally  supported  ux- 
tension  activities  in  1914. 

Extension  also  links  three  levels  of  govei  n- 
ment.  It  links  the  state  land'grant  oolle  les 
and  universities  with  the  federal  govei  n- 
ment.  and  It  links  both  of  these  with  l<±Bi 
governments  and  local  people.  j 

Ftocn  the  outset,  agriculture  and  hoine 
•oonomlOB  education  in  niral  America  hive 
been  the  primary  conoems  of  extension.  Ex- 
tension, however,  had  two  other  objectives 
that  bear  on  the  problems  of  rural  devel^- 
ment.  One  is  to  Increase  the  competence  ^d 
wUUngneas  of  rural  people  to  assume  lea«r- 
ship  and  citizenship  responsibilities,  ^e 
other  Is  to  prepare  them  to  take  organiied 
group  action  toward  improving  their  welfe  re. 

By  the  mld-polnt  of  this  century,  as  i  he 
relative  elgnlfloance  ot  the  agricultural  sec  or 
of  the  economy  continued  to  decline,  ques- 
tions began  to  be  raised  about  the  role  j  of 
the  extension  servloee.  The  main  points  jof 
criticism  were:  first,  that  extension  servi^ 
were  not  reaching  a  algnlflcant  proportlonjof 
the  rural  population:  second,  that  they 
not  adequately  concerned  with  or  equip] 
for  fostering  nonagricultural  developmel 
third,  that  their  concern  with  agrlculti 
tended  to  reault  In  relative  neglect  of 
problems  of  the  villages  and  small  cities 
rural  America. 

In  1958,  a  landmark  report.  The  C< 
flue  SxteTision  Service  Today,'  took  accoi 
of  these  criticisms  and  made  recommen< 
tlons  for  surmounting  them.  Changes  Intio- 
duced  In  the  last  decade  in  West  VlrgUaa 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and  at  leasti  a 
dozen  other  states  followed  the  dlrecticfis 
propoeed  In  that  report.  j 

However,  much  wc^k  is  yet  to  be  donefto 
Increase  the  relevance  of  the  extension  4c- 
tivltlee  of  the  land-grant  universities,  par- 
ticularly in  focusing  directly  on  the  probie|as 
of  the  rural  poor. 

The  extension  services  have  a  superb  ba  ilc 
communication  structure  for  the  dlffuai  >n 
of  useful  knowledge.  When  a  particular  pi  o- 
gram  for  which  an  extension  service  is  glv  m 
responsibility  has  as  Its  objective  the  alle  1- 
atlon  of  rural  poverty,  In  socoe  Instances  t  le 
service  has  displayed  considerable  capac  ty 
to  carry  the  objective  through  effectively.  In 
one  of  tbeee  Instances,  the  extension  sei  tr- 
ices have  recently  trained  community  woi  le- 
ers and  carried  a  nutrition-education  pi  o- 
gram  directly  to  the  people  In  the  povei  ty 
group. 
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>  Report   of    the    Subcommittee   on 
and  Responsibility,  the  1967  Extension  Co^ii- 
mlttee  on  Organization  and  Policy.  Amerlc 
Association  of  Land-Qrant  Colleges  and  St 
Universttles    and    the    U.S.    Department   pi 
Agriculture. 


V.  Tint  aouc  ot  the  action  AccNcnts 
The  application  of  science  to  the  solution 
of  problems  of  rural  poverty — or  any  other 
set  of  problems — depends  upon  bringing  to- 
gether those  with  felt  needs  and  those  with 
knowledge.  Scientists  may  possess  the  knowl- 
edge, but  It  cannot  be  applied  until  someone 
in  or  on  behalf  of  a  rural  area  sees  the  utility 
of  that  knowledge  and  asks  that  It  be  ap- 
plied. 

In  the  present  Institutional  structure, 
there  are  weaknesses  on  both  the  providing 
and  receiving  ends.  Most  states  have  more 
expertise  available  for  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems  than  Is  being  utilized. 
Study  Group  members  and  staff  talked  with 
numerous  scientists  and  technicians  In  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere  who.  having  devised 
programs  for  community  development,  were 
seeking  places  to  establish  them.  It  seemed 
anomalous  that  the  Initiative  for  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  usually  came  from  the 
knowledge  Institutions  themselves.  One 
would  have  expected  the  communities  that 
were  admittedly  In  dire  need  of  assistance 
to  be  clamoring  for  attention  from  those 
with  technical-assistance  resources,  but 
many  were  not  being  heard  from.  Most  non- 
metropolitan  areas  have  not  yet  Identified 
their  needs  for  help,  defined  their  programs 
of  action,  and  organized  themselves  to  speak 
through  Informed  and  acknowledged  spokes- 
men. Universities  cannot  take  It  for  granted 
that  their  work  is  germane  to  the  needs  and 
Issues  of  rural  areas.  Localities  are  thwarted 
because  they  do  not  know  what  they  need 
what  resources  are  available  to  help  them 
fill  their  needs,  and  how  to  procure  the  re- 
sources. 

The  preceding  section  was  concerned  with 
development  uf  the  facilities  that  could  be 
created  In  Instltutloua  of  higher  education. 
this  section  is  concerned  with  the  equally  im- 
portant question  of  development  of  organi- 
zations in  the  rural  areas  competent  to 
Identify  the  sclenttflc  and  technical  resources 
they  need  and  to  locate  and  utilize  them. 

The  National  Rural  Center  and  regional 
Institutes,  when  and  as  they  are  esUbllshed, 
must  concern  themselves  with  the  design  and 
establishment  of  competent,  vigorous,  and 
well-led  action  agencies  In  non-metropoIltan 
America  and  with  the  effective  linkage  of  the 
action  at'encles  with  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  sources  of  tech- 
nical assLstance. 

Specifically,  they  should: 
Appraise  the  various  types  of  action  agen- 
cies that  have  been  established  on  local  and 
federal  Initiative,  and  develop  the  requisites 
for  effective  organization,  Including  those 
that  relate  rural  and  urban  regional  interests 
Serve  as  sources  of  Information  and  advice 
Uj  federal  executives  and  legislators  in  the 
process  of  rationalizing  the  present  uncoor- 
dinated approtwjh  of  the  several  federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  rural  development  Serve 
state  officials  In  analogous  ways. 

Organize  trainlxig  programs  that  would 
bring  together  the  needy  and  the  knowledge- 
able in  ways  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  effec- 
tive modes  of  Interaction. 

Facilitate  more  effective  Involvement  of 
private  enterprise  In  rural  development. 

Rural  governments  are  frequently  limited 
in  scope  and  relatively  undifferentiated  as 
U)  function.  The  rich  diversity  of  organiza- 
tions that  exists  In  metropolitan  centers  is 
lacking  in  the  non-metropolitan  hinterland 
Federal  and  state  agencies  have  traditionally 
been  organized  on  a  functionally  fragmented 
basl.s.  Private  developmental  groups  usually 
have  been  rather  narrowly  concerned  with 
industrial  promotion. 

Federal  and  state  oflOclals  adn^nlsterlng 
programs  of  development  of  non-metropoll- 
tan  areas  appear  to  agree  that  It  Is  eoaentlai 
to  Integrate  or  at  least  ooordlnate  tb«m  so 
that  they  constitute  a  broader  and  more  con- 
certed effort.  Federal  and  state  governments 
have  established  new  kinds  of  governmental 
structures   for   that   purpoee — economic-de- 


velopment districts,  area  planning  and  de- 
velopment oommiaslons,  and  so  on.  These 
normally  cover  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen 
counties  in  order  to  obtain  greater  leader- 
ship resources  and  msUce  poealble  the  develc^. 
ment  of  regional — as  distinct  from  strictly 
local — solutions  to  rural  problems. 

These  structures,  however,  show  high  di- 
versity and  are  uncoordinated.  Within  the 
same  area,  one  may  find  aa  many  as  half  a 
dozen  different  mulU-oounty  structures 
sponsored  by  one  or  another  federal  or  state 
agency,  some  comprehensive  in  their  mis- 
sions and  some  narrowly  functional,  with 
overlapping  boundaries.  They  tend  to  divide 
rather  than  unite  the  area's  leaders.  Never- 
theless, these  structures  have  served  to  bring 
professional  talent  into  the  rural  areas,  to 
center  systematic  attention  upon  the  factors 
in  the  life  of  those  areas  that  impede  de- 
velopment, and  to  prepare  comprehensive 
developmental  plans  and  concerted  action 
programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  apply  scientific 
knowledge  In  the  fields  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  public  administration  in  an  In- 
tensive analysis  of  all  these  varying  experi- 
ments. Such  analysis  would  be  a  continuing 
process,  and  no  single  preferred  or  best  solu- 
tion Ls  likely  to  emerge  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Nevertheless,  It  should  be  possible  to 
evaluate  experience.  Identify  patterns  that 
work  better  than  others,  and  organize  an 
interchange  of  Inlormatlon  among  the  states 
and  among  the  multi-county  structures 
themselves. 

Information   and    communications 

Rural  communities,  as  a  whole,  face  serious 
communications  problems.  The  Information 
they  need  is  remarkably  diverse,  and  the 
task  of  finding  and  mtegratlng  the  knowl- 
edge relevant  to  a  particular  problem  Is  de- 
manding. In  this  area,  the  community  ftino- 
tlon  of  higher  education  Is  limited.  As  one 
moves  from  the  local  to  the  national  level, 
the  complexity  of  the  communication  prob- 
lem multiplies  Knowledge  transformation 
becomes  more  dlilicult  Ixjth  within  and 
among  institutions. 

There  Is  an  acute  need  to  improve  the 
Inter-lnstltutlonal  pattern  for  dissemination 
of  Information  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
Individuals  and  communities. 

Common  InteresUi  are  difficult  to  perceive 
If  the  information  base  is  p.-vrtial  and  frag- 
mented. Confilct  among  groups  and  com- 
munities steins  In  part  from  deflclences  in 
knowledge  transformation  and  dissemination. 
New  patterns  of  Information  flow  are  needed 
to  nourish  common  norms,  purposes,  and 
interorganizatlonal  understanding. 

Substantial  investments  are  now  bemg 
made  In  advanced  technological  systems  for 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion— the  collection,  collation,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  potentially  valuable  knowledge.  The 
Information  and  communication  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  among  those  growing  most 
rapidly.  Management  and  scientific  infor- 
mation systems  have  received  major  atten- 
tion for  some  time,  but  Interest  in  advanced 
Information  systems  responsive  to  Job,  educa- 
tion, and  health  needs  as  defined  by  the  In- 
dividual citizen  Is  a  rather  recent  develop- 
ment. Study  and  experimentation  on  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  information  technique.'! 
to  the  problems  of  small  and  medium-size 
communities  has  scarcely  begun,  but  the  ob- 
jective holds  great  promise  and  should  be 
pursued.' 


'  For  discussion  of  Information  sy."!tems  to 
s»rvp  urban  areas,  see  Chapter  5  ot  A  Stra- 
tegic Approach  to  Urban  Research  and  De- 
relopment^Sucial  OTui  Behavioral  Science 
Consider ation.1.  A  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Social  and  Behavioral  Urban  Research. 
Division  of  Behavioral  Sciences.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Publication  1738  (Wash- 
innton.  DC;  National  Academv  of  Sciences 
1989). 
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To  provide  a  broader  information  environ- 
ment for  local  dedalonmakers  requires  not 
Just  amassing  the  knowledge,  but  delivering 
It  In  the  appropriate  form  and  sequence  to 
create  an  effective  learning  environment. 
New  knowledge  is  needed  to  keep  up  with 
developments  in  particular  fields  such  as  law, 
medicine,  and  education.  Equally  Important, 
however,  is  the  information  that  permits 
rural  leadership  to  obtain  Integrated  under - 
sundlng  of  Its  tasks  In  the  context  of  the 
changing  environment  In  which  It  now  c^- 
erates. 

Communication  la  needed  that  Increases 
the  sensitivity  of  local  leadership  to  the 
problems  of  human  development,  environ- 
mental control,  and  modification  of  local  In- 
stitutions. 

The  multi-county  developmental  organiza- 
tions now  being  established  in  the  states  of 
the  Appalachian  region  and  elsewhere  are 
designed  to  identify  needs,  examine  alterna- 
tive solutions,  set  priori tiee,  develop  con- 
crete plans,  and  mobilize  the  resources  necea- 
8ar>-  to  carry  out  those  plans.  Such  organiza- 
tions bring  together  citizen  leaders  who  know 
their  communities  and  professional  planners 
and  administrators  who  have  knowledge  of 
outside  resotirces.  Including  federal  and  state 
programs. 

While  a  corps  of  professionalB  Is  being  de- 
veloped who  know  how  to  Up  sources  of  In- 
formation, broad-gauge  studies  are  neceasary 
to  lay  out  In  a  definitive  way  the  range  and 
character  of  rural  information  needs,  and  to 
examine  the  costs  of  the  deployment  of  mod- 
ern systems  for  meeting  those  needs. 
Social  entrepreneurship 

Where  a  non -metropolitan  area  has  a  vig- 
orous developmental  program,  or  a  series  of 
successful  projects,  It  can  usually  be  traced 
to  one  or  a  few  active  and  enterprising  Indi- 
viduals who  have  many  of  the  attributes  of 
inventors  and  promoters  In  the  world  of  pri- 
vate business  and  who  might  be  labeled 
"social  entrepreneurs."  The  social  enterpre- 
neurs  may  be  public  employees  or  private 
citizens,  and  they  come  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  occupational  specialties,  but 
they  have  In  common  a  talent  for  "getting 
things  done."  Development  of  social  entre- 
preneurshlp  should  be  a  prime  obJecUve  of 
the  National  Rural  Center  and  regional  cen- 
ters. Research  is  needed  on  the  entrepre- 
neurial techniques  of  this  new  class  of  rural 
leaders,  and  the  most  successful  of  them 
should  be  utilized  as  teachers  of  younger 
and  lees  skilled  counterparts  in  other  com- 
munities. 

Local  resources  for  technical  assistance 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  effective  link- 
age of  knowledge  Institutions  and  local  ac- 
tion agencies  has  been  the  assignment  of 
funds  for  technical  assistance  primarily  to 
those  who  provide,  rather  than  those  who 
use.  the  assistance.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
the  knowledge  institutions  that  have  decided 
what  fields  of  knowledge  shall  have  priority 
for  basic  and  applied  research,  and  what 
kinds  of  experts  shall  l>e  hired  and  made 
available  to  serve  rural  communltlea.  The 
Study  Group  believes  that  the  locus  of  Initi- 
ative should  be  shifted,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  action  agenclea  In  the 
rural  areas  would  have  a  greater  share  ol 
responsibility  for  determining  what  tech- 
nical-assistance resources  should  be  devel- 
oped and  what  research  projects  should  be 
undertaken.  This  will  be  accomplished  only 
If  a  portion  of  the  funds  is  shifted  from  the 
agencies  that  supply  the  technical  assistance 
to  the  agencies  that  utilize  them.  As  in  the 
private  market  for  goods  and  services,  the 
consumer  will  help  determine  what  is  pro- 
duced. 

A  portion  of  the  federal  funda  available  for 
technical  aaslsUnoe  should  be  appropriated 


to  action  agencies  In  non-metropdltan  areas 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  technical  as- 
sistance from  universities  and  other  knowl- 
edge institutions. 

Technical  assistance  to  poverty  groupe 
must  be  adapted  to  each  particular  poverty 
context  and  should  have  as  a  principal  ob- 
JecUve the  initiation  of  a  self-generating 
process  of  change. 

Participation  of  the  poor 

Experience  In  varloua  anti-poverty  pro- 
gnuna.  In  the  nutrition  programs  of  exten- 
sion services.  In  certain  public  health  pro- 
grams, and  In  other  fields  demonstrates  that 
individuals  selected  from  among  the  poor  can 
play  a  useful  role  in  helping  define  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  Teachers  and  leaders  are  needed 
who,  because  they  share  a  common  life  ex- 
perience, find  It  natural  to  work  with  the 
poor  whore  they  are.  lliese  indigenous  pov- 
erty workers  must  in  turn  be  supported  by 
more  prafeaalonally  trained  people  and  pro- 
vided with  new  skills  and  Information  as 
these  can  be  assimilated.  A  first  task  of  In- 
digenous leaders  Is  to  assist  the  poor  In  de- 
fining their  needs.  Initially,  this  may  be 
something  as  obvious  as  a  need  to  know  their 
rights  under  welfare  programs  available  to 
them  or  the  lifelong  benefits  of  a  proper  diet 
for  young  children.  Over  the  longer  term,  it 
may  Involve  an  appreciation  of  the  need  fw 
group  activities  to  attain  particular  social 
and  economic  objectives. 

An  appreciation  of  the  signlflcanoe  of  the 
community  worker  drawn  from  the  groups 
to  be  assisted  la  not  yet  common  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  federal  and  state  agenclea.  Still 
less  are  there  agreed  methods  for  Identifying, 
training,  and  supporting  such  workMs.  At  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  body  of  exi>erlenoe 
exists  In  the  extension  services  and  elsewhere 
that  could  be  analyzed  and  CMXlered  and  made 
generally  available. 

The  most  effective  techniques  for  identi- 
fying, training,  and  supporting  indigenous 
poverty  workers  and  defining  their  roles 
should  be  detemUned  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated. Evaluation  reeulta  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  programs  should  alao  be  made 
available. 

The  allevUtlon  of  poverty  requires  not  only 
change  among  the  poor,  but  change  among 
thoee  In  science  and  the  professions.  Con- 
tinuing transactional  communication  Is  es- 
sential. The  needy  and  the  knowledgeable 
must  both  understand  in  some  measure  the 
other's  situation.  A  sense  of  empathy,  shaped 
by  common  experience  and  a  continuous  two- 
way  flow  of  Influence.  Is  essential.  The  poor 
should  be  able  to  share  with  professional  per- 
sonnel the  choice  of  relevant  information. 
That  information  must  be  acquired  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Integrated  In  terms  of 
particular  problems,  and  presented  in  the 
context  of  need  as  seen  by  participating  in- 
dividuals and  organized  groups. 
Private  enterprise 

Rural  development  will  require  new  kinds 
of  knowledge  about  private  enterprise,  par- 
ticularly larger-scale  enterprise,  and  the  role 
It  might  play  in  achieving  its  goal  through 
provision  of  proper  Incentives  and  arrange- 
ments. Private  enterprise  will  need  better  in- 
formation as  a  basis  for  committing  itaelf  In 
a  more  effective  way  to  a  balanced  national 
development. 

In  this  connection,  new  economic  issues 
arise.  For  example,  what  is  the  likely  effect  on 
national  growth  of  a  significant  commitment 
to  the  reduction  of  intra-  and  Inter-regional 
Inequality?  To  what  extent  may  poaalble 
short-run  coats  be  offset  by  long-run  bene- 
fits? There  are  also  a  number  of  Important 
and  interesting  questions  to  be  answered 
from  a  purely  business  point  oi  view.  What 
are  the  major  determinants  of  the  location 
o.  new  businesses  at  the  preeent  time?  How 
significant  are  change  factors  such  aa  com- 


munications and  transportation,  which  have 
exp>erlenoed  great  technological  transforma- 
tion? To  what  extent  have  buaineas  Judg- 
menu  kept  abreast  of  these  changes  and 
others  that  may  be  expected  In  the  future? 
How  seriously  are  the  factors  cf  educational 
and  cultural  facllltlea  or  social  sUbUlty  be- 
ing taken  into  account?  How  does  business 
define  Its  role  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  In  American  communities  operationally? 

Large  enterprise,  In  which  the  manage- 
ment Is  remote  from  many  of  the  places  in 
which  it  operates,  has  special  problems  but 
also  opportunities  In  this  regard.  There  may 
be  as  great  a  need  to  delineate  a  broad  com- 
munity role  for  the  manager  of  the  local 
unit  as  there  is  concern  for  that  degree  of 
production  decentralization  that  allows  full 
scc^e  for  Initiative.  Community  involvement, 
it  will  be  neceasary  to  recognize ,  requires 
substantial  inveetments  «f  tlnoe  and  re- 
souroes. 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  Study  Group  identified  require- 
ments: 

For  the  creation  of  a  "clearinghouse"  at 
"information  utility"  to  store  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  needed  by  commumtles  and 
industries 

For  dissemination  of  Information  among 
rural  communities  as  to  the  economic  and 
soclo-psychological  factors  that  bear  upon 
Industrial  location  decisions 

Pew  systematic  development  of  new  cor- 
porate activities  that  contribute  to  commu- 
nity development  and  stability 

For  managerial  employees  and  enterprise 
p>ersonnel  to  make  both  short-run  and  long- 
run  volimteer  commitments  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  programs  of  rural  development 

For  active  participation  of  enterprise  In 
the  planning  processes  at  the  local,  state, 
and  national  levels  to  enable  management 
to  become  actively  aware  of  the  alternatives 
open  to  society  and  its  communities 

Rural  (non-metropolitan)  locations  may 
conceivably  provide  more  long-term  advan- 
tages to  corporations  than  are  presently  ap- 
preciated. These  advantages  could  probably 
be  enhanced  by  shared  knowledge  of  na- 
tional growth  patterns,  which  in  turn  would 
be  Influenoed  by  the  location  declsloiis 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  new  methods 
of  stimulating  capital  Investment  m  non- 
metropoUtan  areas  may  ultimately  be  re- 
quired. In  some  areas.  Increased  private  in- 
vestment may  be  Induced  simply  by  improv- 
ing the  Infrastructure  and  upgrading  the 
labor  force.  In  less  advantaged  areas,  sub- 
sidles  of  various  kinds  may  be  necessary  to 
Increase  the  flow  of  private  capital.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  availability  of  credit  for  rural 
as  compared  with  urban  areas  is  a  universal 
complaint  of  rural  development  leaders. 
Clearly,  many  techniques  and  programs 
vrould  be  involved  In  affecting  amelioration. 
But  for  any  of  them  to  be  suoceeeful,  knowl- 
edge wovUd  be  needed: 

On  what  it  takes  to  attract  outside  capi- 
tal for  investment  in  speculative-type  in- 
dustrial properties  in  non-metropolitan 
areas 

On  how  a  new  attitude  and  outlook  among 
major  enterprises  toward  investment  in  such 
areas  could  be  created 

On  Institutional  changes  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  availability  to  credit  for  social  and 
economic  development  in  rural  areas 

Obvious  mechanisms  for  developing  per- 
ceptions of  what  private  enterjulae  might 
contribute  are  forums  within  which  m- 
dustry.  private  action  groupe,  profesaional 
aaaoclations,  and  government  agenclea  could 
exchange  views  on  problems  of  rural  de- 
vel(^ment.  Another  is  an  aaaoclatlon  of  In- 
dividuals interested  In  applying  its  collective 
knowledge  and  sldlls  to  the  alleviation  of 
rural  poverty. 

Rural  America  poeea  both  a  problem  and 
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an  opportunity  for  the  nation.  Better 
are  n««lMl  both  to  reduce  poverty 
stimulate     darelopment.     Improveme 
rural  areas  oan  contribute  to  the  qv 
life    at   aU — urban   and    rural. 
poaelUe  as  tbe  potential  of  existing 
tlcna  U  moblllaed  for  Uie  task.  To  tlitx  end, 
a  National  Rural  Center  oan  make  aa|  Im- 
portant oontnbutlan. 


HELICOPTER  LOGQINO 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Presldenti  we 
who  live  In  States  embo<l3rin«  vast  for- 
est lands  have  heard  much  In  theuast 
2  years  about  the  potential  of  helicopter 
loggliv.  At  first  it  seemed  only  a  pipe 
dream,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  an  idea 
whose  time  is  well  overdue.  I  have  ieen 
pleased  to  see  the  Forest  Service  talc  \  an 
interest  in  this  idea  and  «ideavo  to 
move  it  along  toward  fruition.  I  enc  lur- 
age  them  to  continue  their  effort  3.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  Senators  ivho 
share  my  interests  and  concerns  afout 
logging  an  editorial  published  in  ithe 
Salem,  Oreg.,  Capital  Journal,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ion- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in]  the 

RXCORD.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  |  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows:  i 

Amm  Thksx  Wats  To  FnfAitcz  Rotttznx  ^xli- 
coPTXR  LooanfO? 

We  suspect  that  the  biggest  bre«tktlir4ugb 
In  logging  since  tbe  cbalnsaw  la  clo^  at 
hand.  It  would  be  greeted  just  as  enthi^las- 
tlcally  by  eoologista  as  by  lumbermen,  land 
It  would  have  been  brought  about  byj  tbe 
coolest,  sharpeet  minds  In  both  fields.  ' 

It  would  be  helicopter  logging,  not  ks  a 
gimmick  but  as  an  almost  routine  prance. 

HeUoopters  now  are  used  rountlnely  Id  the 
woods  for  many  other  things.  Prlvate^om- 
panles,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Bifvau 
of  Land  li&nagement  use  them  to  carrjl  flre 
fighters,  to  pick  up  survey  crews,  to  Vlng 
In  quickly  needed  equipment  parts,  sjc^^  to 
dump  liquids  on  fiames.  J 

A  small  helicopter  rents  for  $100  an  1  lOur 
or  eo,  which  Is  a  lot.  But  Imagine  how  i^ucb 
cheaper  it  la  than  letting  a  whole  lo^Mng 
crew  and  half  a  doeen  truck  drivers  sit  Idle 
until  someone  can  drive  a  hundred  t  illee 
over  back  roads  with  a  part  for  the  \<A  der. 

A  huge  helicopter  rents  for  fanU  stlc 
amounts,  like  91.000  to  91,000  an  hour.  But 
one  of  them  can  carry  9S0  gallons  of  n  iter 
to  a  fire  and  dump  It  from  above.  One  oad 
takes  care  of  most  young  foreet  fires.  So*  one 
load  costs  $3,000  or  so.  That's  cheaper  4  tian 
flying  In  two  dozen  smoke  Jumpers  and  get- 
ting them  back  days  later.  And  It's  che  .per 
than  letting  the  fire  bum  up  costly  tin  ber 
for  24  hours  until  ground  crews  can  !  tike 
In. 

That  much  water,  by  the  way,  wlthjthe 
bucket  It's  m,  weighs  acMne  four  tons,  w$lch 
Is  as  much  as  a  short  douglas  fir  log  weikhs. 

If  a  bellcopter  can  make  four  trips  With 
short  logs  each  hour,  that's  expensive.  V  It 
can  double  the  number  hour  after  hour  Jit's 
still  $200  or  so  per  log.  "nils  Is  more  ttuib  it 
costs  to  take  a  log  all  the  way  from  Its  stamp 
to  the  mil'  now,  and  the  helicopter  woul4  be 
h<\ullng  it  only  a  mile  or  two  down  a  sfepe 
to  a  landing  at  road's  end.  I'he  remalifder 
of  the  haul  would  be  by  logging  truck.        j 

But  one  Forest  Service  engineer  telleN  us 
he  thinks  that  before  too  long  choppers  4^y 
be  the  low  cost  solution — U  you  uae  aU  ^(cm- 
slble  subsidies.  \ 


Bspertmental  beUoopter  logging  now  usee 
few  of  these.  It's  being  tried  mainly  only  In 
areas  where  tbe  last  mile  or  two  of  road  U 
Just  about  Impoaslble  to  b\aid  because  of 
cliffs,  wide  rivers,  etc.  Tbe  basic  road  system 
and  all  the  expensive  equipment  already 
have  been  purchased. 

Our  Forest  Service  friend  suggests  that  they 
simply  build  the  arterial  logging  road  up 
tbe  bottom  of  a  canyon  and  stub  it  o&  with- 
out any  spur  system.  All  the  yarding  and 
loading  would  be  done  by  helicopter.  You'd 
have  to  buy  no  yarding  and  loading  equip- 
ment. You'd  have  to  purchase  and  operate 
fewer  trucks,  and  hire  fewer  people  to  engi- 
neer and  build  roads.  You  could  yard  all 
winter  In  snow  country,  with  absolutely  no 
damage  to  the  duff,  when  for-hlrc  helicopters 
and  pilots  are  underemployed  and  therefor 
cheaper. 

Then.  If  you  somehow  pump  the  long-term 
indirect  savings  that  go  with  a  little-scarred 
hlllalde  you  mave  have  a  surprlatngly  better 
cost  picture.  For  example,  helicopter  logging 
likely  wotild  reeult  m  more  natural  reeeed- 
Ing  and  therefore  lees  cost,  and  decreased  fire 
danger,  meaning  lese  fire  lookout  and  sup- 
pression costs. 

In  addition,  there's  ^  new  point  In  a  re- 
cent Department  of  Interior  study.  It  has 
had  little  general  attention,  but  It  may  con- 
tain the  most  Important  cost  offset  of  all. 

The  report  deals  with  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion and  slltatlon  on  the  Coos  Bay  estuary. 
One  of  the  conclusions  was  that  money  now 
used  for  dredging  the  ship  channel  and  funds 
needed  to  protect  silted  marine  life  areas 
would  be  better  spent  at  the  sources  of  sllta- 
tlon. The  major  source,  of  course,  Is  logging 
as  It  now  Is  done.  Hillsides  are  stripped  or 
trees,  bladed  for  roads  and  much  of  the  duff 
Is  disturbed.  The  result  Is  massive  washing 
away  of  soil  Into  the  streams  each  time  It 
rains  for  years. 

The  Department  of  Interior  report  doesn't 
detail  slltatlon  removal  costs,  because  it's  Just 
about  Impossible  to  figure  them  since  there  Is 
no  way  to  counter  all  effects.  But  It's  likely 
they  amount  to  millions  of  doUars  a  year  in 
each  major  watershed.  If  even  part  of  this 
cost  (such  as  Corps  of  Engineers  dredge  ex- 
[lenses)  could  be  put  Into  helicopter  subsidy 
we  might  have  something  close  to  parity  be- 
tween conventional  logging  and  removal  by 
helicopter. 

This  might  be  so,  we'll  note,  even  without 
value  being  put  on  the  esthetics  of  unscarred 
hllUldes. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  BAYH 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  well  know,  I  have  long 
supported  the  imposition  of  higher  ethi- 
cal standards  on  all  of  us  who  do  the 
Government's  business.  I  believe  that 
these  standards  should  be  applied  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

In  order  to  indicate  my  good  faith  and 
my  concern  about  the  need  for  voters  to 
have  access  to  detailed  information  on 
the  financial  affairs  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  S«iate,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  disclosure  of  my  current  assets 
and  liabilities,  together  with  my  Lacome 
for  the  year  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 


PeraoruU    firiancial    dU(Uo»ure    Senator   and 

Mrs.  BircH  fiay/i* — A*»et3,  July  1971 
Cash    in    hand   and    In   saving   and 

checking  acoounta  (approz.) $4,  BOO 

340  acre  farm,  Vigo  County,  Znd.  (at 

market  value) 68,000 

Residence.  Washington,  D.C.:  ^^^^^^^^ 
Coet: 

Lot   26.000 

House 76,000 

Less  mortgage,  balance  due 66, 403 

Net   43.607 

Securities  placed  In  blind  trust  In  ' 

May  1970  with  Terre  Haute  First 
National  Bank  (based  on  May  14, 
1970,  market  value;  present  value 

unknown) 46,666 

Miscellaneous  assets: 

348  share  Vigo  County.  Ind.,  Farm 
Biueau  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  patron  account  No.  21880..       1,  740 
Farm  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tion    260 

Tangible  personal  property  In  blm 
In  Washington,  DC.  (esti- 
mated)     6,800 

Cash     value     of     life     insurance 

(approx.)    8,640 

Bulck  sedan   1970: 

Book  value 2,660 

Less  encumbrance 1.980 

Net 1,280 

Chrysler  sedan  1970: 

Book  value 6,100 

Less  encumbrance 3,800 

Net   1,30P 

Total  assets... 181^442 

LiABiLrnxs 

Personal  liabilities: 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Indian- 
apolis (personal  note) 5.000 

Terre  Haute  First  National  Bank, 

Terre  Haute  (personal  note) 6,000 

Total  personal  liabilities 10,000 

Deficit  remaining  on  obligations  In- 
curred In  1968  campaign 8,485 


Total  llablUtlee 

INCOICK 1970 


18,486 


Salary  as  U.S.  Senator. ._  42,600 

Honoraria 48,666 

Royalties 2,678 

Farm  Income 6,190 

Dividends  and  Interest 398 


Total  tnoome 100,321 

*  Does  not  Include  property  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Bayh  In  her  own  name  with 
the  proceeds  of  her  father's  estate. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  May 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  the  Truth-ln- 
Savings  Act.  This  proposal  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  educated 
consumer  is  the  wisest  consumer.  If  a 
consumer-depositor  knows  in  advance 
what  a  savings  institution  intends  to  do 
with  his  money,  he  can  then  make  a  ra- 
tional choice  among  various  savings 
alternatives. 

My  study  of  savings  institutions  has 
revealed  several  cogent  facts.  First,  dif- 
ferent savings  institutions  offer  different 
earnings  rates  for  money  on  deposit  and 
employ  widely  varying  means  to  cal- 
culate those  earnings.  Second,  most  con- 
sumers-depositors are  unaware  of  the 
specific  earnings  calculation  method  used 
by  their  banks,  and  many  are  unaware 
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of  the  ourrent  earsings  rate.  Third,  most 
consumer-depositors  have  no  idea 
whether  the  bank  h&s  calculated  earn- 
ings properly  or  whether  an  error  was 
made.  Fourth,  most  consumer-depositors 
do  not  have  the  necessary  information 
at  their  disposal  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  corroborate  the  eamtags  cal- 
culations of  their  savings  Institutions. 
Fifth,  no  Federal  regulatory  agency  con- 
ducts routine  verifications  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  earnings  paid  to  depositors. 
Sixth,  savings  institutions  use  a  myriad 
of  terms  to  describe  their  earnings  rates 
and  savings  opportunities.  The  profusion 
of  terms  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
definition  for  those  terms  leads  to  con- 
sumer confusion  and  frustration. 

It  Is  to  end  this  confusion  and  to  pro- 
vide necessary  information  to  the  con- 
.sumer-depositor  that  the  Truth-in-Sav- 
ings  Act  is  directed.  While  the  act  would 
not  materially  alter  the  current  business 
practices  of  most  savings  institutions,  It 
«oiiId  Inject  a  welcome  amount  of  ra- 
tionality and  uniformity  regarding  in- 
formation which  is  disclosed  to  potential 
and  actual  deiM>fiitors. 

It  is  a  fact  that  two  banks  may  pay 
different  amounts  on  the  identical  ac- 
counts with  Identical  annual  earnings 
rates  and  compoimding  periods.  It  is  also 
a  fact  tliat  the  periodic  earnings  rate, 
rather  than  the  annual  earnings  rate, 
IS  the  rate  which  banks  use  to  compute 
earnings,  yet  this  rate  is  not  generally 
available  to  the  depoeitor.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
nor  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  the  authority  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  check  the  accuracy  of  bank  earn- 
ings calculations  or  end  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  profusion  of  advertising 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  my  investigation  of  con- 
sumer-deposits hsis  documented  these 
facts  and  the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
Truth-in-Savings  Act  and  the  highly 
beneficial  impact  it  wUl  have  on  their 
constituents. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  mid- 
night tonight  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  all  the  ports  in  the  country  will  be 
closed  to  shipping.  This  would  be  due  to 
a  nationwide  longshoremen's  strike  that 
would  develop  if  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  longshoremen  walk  off  the  Job  and 
join  the  west  coast  dockworkers  who  have 
been  on  strike  for  more  than  3  months. 

I  would  like  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  ills  efforts  last  weekend  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  when  he  personally  at- 
tempted to  mediate  the  west  coast  dis- 
i)ute  between  the  striking  union  and  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association.  His  per- 
-^onal  intervention  in  this  situation 
emphasized  the  tremendous  economic 
1  ainifications  wlUch  it  is  having  on  our 
economy,  particularly  our  agricultural 
sector. 

This  segment  of  the  Nation's  economy 
has  been  irreparably  damaged  by  the 
prolonged  dock  strike.  If  Immediate  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  to  halt  the  west  ooaat 
dock  strike  and  prevent  the  gulf  coast 
and  east  coast  dock  strikes,  foreign  ex- 


ports of  agricultural  commodities  will 
suffer  much  more  than  a  severe  setback. 

The  Immediate  effect  on  agribusiness 
has  been  the  loss  of  current  exports  Tje- 
cause  foreign  buyers  fear  their  purchase 
might  be  tied  up  on  docks  for  a  prolcxiged 
period  of  time.  Perishable  products  rot  lu 
the  packing  crates  if  held  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  nonperlshable  commodities 
tie  up  storage  facilities.  The  west  eoast 
dock  strike  has  already  cost  our  Nation's 
farmers  in  excess  of  $215  million,  of 
which  about  $40  million  is  in  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables.  This  Is  only  a  small  loss 
oompared  to  the  potential  long  range  ef- 
fect. If  Americans  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  our  foreign  markets  with 
necessary  commodities  when  they  are 
needed,  then  foreign  buyers  will  look 
elsewhere  for  new  sources  of  agricultural 
imports.  This  would  cause  U  jS.  producers 
to  lose  valuable  markets.  It  is  imperative 
that  U£.  docks  be  allowed  to  operate. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  already 
forced  many  farmers  to  turn  to  urban 
jobs  for  Income.  Last  year  over  600,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  left  rural  areas 
because  it  was  Impossible  for  them  to 
farm  on  a  profitable  basis.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  force  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  into  the  dty.  If  the 
current  trend  continues,  U.S.  consumers 
will  find  themselves  paying  much  more 
than  16  p>ercent  of  their  annual  income 
for  food  and  fiber,  I  tliiok  it  is  time  that 
both  labor  and  management  took  a  .'ong 
look  at  the  overall  results  extei,,ued 
strikes  have  in  relation  to  the  Nation's 
agricultural  output.  The  IxMureaee  m 
prices  of  farm  machinery  and  t^ols,  cou- 
pled with  loss  of  markets,  creates  a  dou- 
ble hardship  which  could  break  the  back 
of  the  agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  a  year  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions  spoken  of 
the  urgent  need  to  reform  our  outmoded 
governmental  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
emergencies  arising  from  disputes  in 
transi»rtation  industries.  In  February  of 
1970,  the  Presid^t  recommended  the 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  There 
has  been  httle  congressional  action  on 
this  legislation,  or  for  that  matter  alter- 
natives to  it.  It  has  become  obvious  that 
the  subject  of  p>ermanent  legislation  to 
deal  effectively  and  fairly  with  strikes  of 
national  proportions  in  the  transporta- 
tion industries  is  one  meriting  immediate 
congressional  action.  I  am  confident  tliat 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  is  disgusted 
with  the  existing  mechanisms  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  which  we  now  em- 
ploy on  a  crisls-by-crisis  basis.  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  best  method  for  insuring 
fairness. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment upon  the  various  positions  taken 
by  the  disputing  parties.  As  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, I  do  not  believe  I  am  in  the  proper 
position  to  decide  specific  points  of  dis- 
agreement in  labor  contracts.  This  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  pass  permaaent  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  recunlng  labor- 
management  crises. 

At  present,  existtng  and  pjotential 
dock  strikes  are  playing  havoc  with  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation.  Repw- 
cussions  of  these  disputes  are  negating 


some  of  the  positive  steps  which  the 
President  has  implemented  to  deal  with 
our  economic  ills.  If  these  strikes  oon- 
tiirae  there  is  little  doubt  they  will  tiegate 
some  of  the  gteps  the  Congress  will  soon 
enact  to  revltaliae  our  troubled  economy. 

By  recommending  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  labor-management 
crises.  President  Nixon  has  atteaipted  to 
meet  the  problem.  But.  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  «w^.  the  President 
and  the  Nation  are  now  placed  In  an  ex- 
tremely dlfflcult  position.  If  we  wake  up 
tomorrow  morning  and  find  that  the  Na- 
tion's ports  are  completely  closed,  the 
President  will  have  no  choice  but  to  in- 
voke the  Taft-Hartiey  Act's  SO  day  cool- 
tn|;-off  period.  I  recommend  that  the 
President  take  such  action  In  order  that 
the  Nation's  safety  be  maintained. 

Existing  mechanisms  are  stop-gap  In 
nature  and  should  be  replaced.  The 
Emergency  PubUc  Interest  Protection 
Act  would  establish  permanei^  guide- 
lines to  deal  with  the  many-laceted 
problems  of  labor-management  CTlses. 
Its  fiexlbility  would  relieve  the  President 
and  the  Congress  from  implementing 
make-shift  measures  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy. More  important,  this  same  fiexlbil- 
ity would  afford  a  high  degree  of  incen- 
tive for  disputants  to  arrive  «t  a  satis- 
factory agreement  without  direct  vov- 
emment  Intervention. 

I  urge  tbe  Congress  to  act.  The  ten- 
ability  of  oui*  economic  system  is  at 
stake. 

MICHIGAN'S  WALKER  CISLER 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  lew 
days  ago  In  Detroit,  Walker  Cisler  an- 
nounced that  he  is  retiring  as  the  chief 
executive  of  Detroit  Edison  Co- . 

Knowing  this  man  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Walker  Cisler  will  be  busiet 
than  ever  building  a  better  world. 

Recently  the  Detroit  Free  Press  pub- 
lished a  thoughtful  F>roflle  of  Mr.  Cisler, 
written  by  Hugh  McCann. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosa, 
as  follows : 

Cisixa  AT  73:   Dynamo  in  Lrra  of  Crrr 
(By  Hugh  McCann) 

Walker  Lee  Cisler  is  an  old  band  at  preea 
conferencee. 

In  his  38  years  with  tbe  Detroit  Edison  Oo. 
he  has  handled  many  of  them.  Bot  the  one 
that  he  called  at  the  company's  service  bund- 
ing on  Third  St,  Monday  afternoon  was 
unique. 

Cisler,  73,  a  prime  mover  on  the  civic  and 
Industrial  scene  In  Detroit  for  more  than  ta-o 
deoadae,  stepped  down  as  ohlef  MecutlTe 
officer  of  Bdlfion  and  handed  the  reins  to  a 
man  18  years  his  Junior. 

Cisler  stood  In  the  auditorium,  sllghtlt 
unsure  of  tbe  mood  be  should  allow  himself, 
fingering  the  small  maroon  metal  decvra- 
tlon  on  his  dark  blue  suit.  "It's  the  legion 
of  Merit  of  the  United  Statee."  he  saW/  bia 
fade  glowing,  bis  memory  eeaoreblng  for  tbe 
other  medals  .  ,  .  tbe  Bronze  Star  .  ,  ,  tbe 
Crolz  de  Otierre  .  .  .  tbe  Order  vit  the  British 
Bmplr*. 

In  the  eleotrlo  power  Uwlustry  for  mort 
of  his  life,  Cisler  U  one  of  thanost  knowl- 
edgeable men  In  bis  artd.  He  la  a  dAn  «aaily 
at  home  m  Important  boacd  icoam,  often 
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»t  tb«  iMftd  at  tif  ta]»l«;  or  m  «  guaat 
•dTle  bsnquat,  or  bablnil  a  ipesJur's  : 

More  ttan  Uutm  inoliMi  In  "imo'S 
«loM  not  iMgln  to  oatftlog  tb«  buslncM 
profMstosMd  board*  and  civic  and  pollf 
«T*mp*lyrM  on  wlileb  lie  has  sArred.  He 
tlu  oocpor»te  Mtjeotlve,  dynAmlc.  A  ir^d 
tntveler,  »  aought-after  ipMker,  %  B&m«  ol 
tnfluenoe.  %  man  of  oontaota,  a  perlpatetldkor- 
gmntaer  and  do«r,  be  U  eupertaly  awarf  of 
bliiMeU  and  bla  p»wan. 

Durli^  World  War  n  and  alnce.  Olalar  ; 
been  deocntad  by  II  foralgn  gOTemmentojilor 
Mm  work  he  haa  done  In  rehabilitating 
gaa.   electric   and    water    faclllUea   of 
ravaged  area*. 

He  tella  proudly  of  tbe  time  he  apent  on  khe 
staff  of  Oen.  Dwtgbt  O.  Blaenbowar  dullng 
tbe  war  and  It  often  aaama  a*  U  acme  of  ^e 
qualltlee  for  which  tbe  general  became  |fa- 
moua — notably  tbe  ability  to  apawn  vlaioa 
schemea  and  launclx  excited  younc  offloeii 
bring  them  to  fruition — rubbed  off  on 
Olaler. 

Claler  la  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  ConU^t- 
tee  for  Boonomlc  Orowth. 

Bla  keen  civic  Intereat  is  manifeeted  InihU 
membenhlp  in  other  oraanlzatlone.  eucJi  as 
the  ■oonomlo  Club  of  Detroit  and  tbe  M^- 
Igan  Committee  of  the  Newcomen  Soclet|  In 
North  America. 

He  has  been  deeply  Intereeted  In  tbe  fllild 
of  education.  He  alts  on  tbe  National  Science 
Board,  tbe  Michigan  OtdlCKee  Foundation,  tbe 
Cranbrook  Institute  of  Seienoe  and  four  or 
five  other  aducattonal  Institutions. 

On  the  buslaeas  side,  he  la  chairman  of 
Pruehauf  Corp.  and  a  director  of  Amertf&n 
Airline*,  Burrougbs  Corp.,  Detroit  Banli  & 
Trust  Co.,  Holley  Carburetor  Co.,  Eaton  Cotp., 
and  several  other  top  corporations. 

Clsler,  who  was  Jsorn  In  Marietta,  O.,  In 
1887,  bas  spent  bis  entire  business  career  In 
tbe  electric  power  Industry.  After  graduatton 
from  Cornell  University  In  1933  with  a  degl^e 
In  mechanical  englneenng,  be  became  aa»o- 
clated  with  tbe  Public  Service  E3eotrlc  &  Oa< 
Co.  In  New  Jersey.  In  1043  he  left  that  oi«b- 
nlsatlon  and  Joined  Detroit  Edison  as  olief 
engineer  for  power  plants. 

On  his  way  to  the  summit  of  bis  carest 
which  wa*  hi*  term  as  flrat  president  of  Futid 
for  tbe  Peaceful  Atomic  Development  In<k — 
he  has  eoUeoted  oiar*  than  ao  awards,  hon- 
orary degreee  and  memberablps. 
But  be  began  life  as  a  farm  boy. 
Young   Walker  once  rigged   up   an  alarm 
system  to  warn  blm  when  a  pet  horse  started 
acting  up  In  tbe  stable. 

He  also  Installed  a  small  generator  In  tt>e 
bam  that  provided  light  for  tbe  home  be 
shared  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Claler  was  serving  as  a  oonsultant  to  ttie 
Atomic  Energy  Commlsalon  (ABC)  when  a 
oommlttee  of  electrle  utllltle*  officials  begun 
mveetlgatlng  nuclear  energy's  role  In  the  fu- 
ture of  tbelr  oompanlee.  In  1947  the  ASC 
created  an  Industrial  advisory  group  to  spaed 
up  Industrial  aotlvltlee  In  the  atomic  enadgy 
field.  Including  the  development  of  atomlc- 
electrlc  power  plants. 

Clsler  became  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
advisory  group. 

In  IMS  tbe  advisory  group  asked  the  AlC 
to  give  prlvBte  Industry  a  piece  of  tbe  aetlvn. 
The  ASO  agreed  and  by  19A0  five  utlllty-fei- 
dustrlal  combine*  propoaed  nuclear  power 
plant*. 

Only  one  combine — Detroit  Edleon  and  Dgw 
Chemical  Co.— propoaad  a  breeder  reMt«r. 
The  other  four  propoeed  water  reactors.  Claler 
puabed  the  argument  that  a  breeder  reactor 
"would  continuously  produce  amount  of  fl*- 
slonable  material  In  eacoes*  of  that  oooeumwl. 
"Thus  breeder  reactors  would  augmast 
rather  than  oonsume  the  world's  supply  of 
ft— lonable  material,"  he  argtied. 

Building  began  on  the  Knrloo  Perml  plant 
In  sear  Monroe  in  18M.  After  a  long  leaal 
haaale  orer  the  feasibility  and  safety  of  the 
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installaUon.  the  plant  went  Into  praUmlnary 
operation  In  19«8. 

GUM'S  dream  of  brlaglag  the  flnt  atomic 
power  plant  to  Michigan  «a*  intarr^ited 
when  a  piece  of  metal  Uockad  the  flow  oC  the 
sodium  In  the  pooling  system.  The  plant  was 
eloeed  down  until  February,  lOTO,  when  the 
AlO  gave  pvtmisilon  for  the  nstunptlon  of 
operations. 

The  Fermi  Plant  is  owned  by  Power  Beactor 
Development  Co.,  a  non-pcoOt  company  sup- 
ported by  ai  utilities  and  manufacturer*. 
When  operating  at  full  power  the  pUnt  can 
feed  86,000  kilowatts  into  the  Detroit  Bdlson 
network.  But  the  puipoee  of  the  plant  is  re- 
search, not  poww  produetlon. 

A*  one  of  the  moet  knowledgeable  and  In- 
Quentlal  men  In  the  field  of  power  generation, 
Clsler  was  sum  earful  In  fltttlnc  Detroit  se- 
lected as  tbe  site  for  the  World  Energy  Con- 
ference In  1974. 

Tb.»  conference  will  bring  6,000  persons 
from  87  ooontrlee  to  Detroit  to  dlsctiae  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  aspects  of  develop- 
ing power  for  the  future. 

This  kind  of  gathering  of  the  peoples  of 
tbe  world  is  tbe  arena  In  which  Walker  Clslei 
bas  thrived.  "Ever  since  World  War  n."  he 
says,  "I  vowed  that  I  would  give  my  reeotiroe* 
to  building  and  bringing  the  new  f<H'ma  of 
energy  wherever  mankind  oould  best  use 
them." 


w«-e  ordered  to  be  prtntod  In  th*  Itac- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Ham  rem.  Piwrwan 


ONE   MAJOR   STEP   FORWARD    AND 
ONE  STEP  SIDEWAYS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
month  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion took  a  major  step  forward  by  releas- 
ing a  report  of  Its  Office  of  High  Speed 
Oround  Transportation  recommending 
the  Immediate  expenditure  of  nearly  one 
half  of  a  billion  dollars  for  Improvements 
in  the  rail  transportation  system  of  ttie 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Unfortimately,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation did  not  say  whether  or  not  the 
adminlstratioD  will  sunTort  the  reoom- 
mendatloiiB  with  administration-sup- 
ported legislation. 

This  was  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration indicating  the  need  for  a 
solution  to  a  particular  problem,  but  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  it  is  not  their 
policy  to  do  anything  about  that  problem 
at  this  time. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial, commented  upon  the  importance 
of  acting  now  on  the  recommendations 
Included  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  re- 
port. 

The  Times  editorial  stated : 

Rapid  and  efficient  implementation  of  the 
report  would  have  impUoatlons  far  beyond 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  It  oould  signal  the 
end  of  the  progreeslvely  more  serious  oon- 
geetkm  of  the  highways  and  airways,  vrlth 
Its  damage  to  tbe  enTlronment  and  Its  only 
slightly  leae  serious  Impact  on  safety  and 
comfort. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  heed  to  those  com- 
ments. And  I  would  hope  the  administra- 
tion would  see  fit  to  put  its  money  where 
its  words  have  been,  and  forward  to  Con- 
gress supplementary  budget  requests  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  recommcBda- 
tioDS  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  remrt. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  the  reoommendatlons  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  report  be  printed  In  the 
RscosD. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 


The  Department  of  Transportatkm,  after 
Ave  years  of  stndy,  has  come  to  a  eoncliieioti 
that  seemed  Ineeoapable  from  the  start: 
high-speed  trains  are  the  only  seiMlbls  an> 
swer  to  the  traOo  problem  In  such  highly 
traveled  areas  as  the  Northeast  Oorrldar  link- 
ing Boston,  New  York  and  Waahlngton. 

The  report  should  lay  to  reet  two  diaoMtrl- 
cally  oppoeed  approaches  to  the  problem, 
which  up  to  now  appear  to  hare  «fcwnln>ted 
the  thinking  of  TTan^Mrtatlmi  Secretary 
Vo4>e.  Tbe  first  was  his  virtually  unlimited 
ooBUoltment  to  superhighway  oonstmotlon. 
despite  ite  environmental  threat  to  land  and 
air;  tbe  seoond  was  bis  fascination  with  tbe 
more  appealing,  but  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive. Idea  of  vehicles  rushing  through 
pneiunatlc  tubee  at  800  mUea  sn  bour.  The 
combination  ot  an  ultra-oonservatlve  pr*> 
sorlptton  for  the  present  and  dreams  about  a 
somewhat  haay  future  paralysed  any  nUlonal 
effort  at  constructive  movement  toward  the 
solution  of  Immediate  problems. 

The  new  proposal  for  a  major  Investment 
In  high-speed  trains  and  tbe  neoeasary  track 
improvement — with  highway  expansion  em- 
phatically downgraded — offers  the  first  real- 
istic promise  of  quick  action.  Reeeareb  and 
eventual  development  of  truly  revolutionary 
high-speed  rail  travel  can  still  be  preeeed  on 
an  urgent  basis.  But  the  immediate  need  1* 
for  modernisation  of  the  kind  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  limited  succees  of  the  New 
Tork-WashlngtOD  Metrollner.  The  Tnuupor- 
tatlon  Department's  three-year  goal  of  a  two- 
hour  run  between  those  key  cities  and  a  be- 
low-three-hour  run  between  Boston  and  New 
Tork  Is  an  Important  first  step  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  raU  policy. 

Rapid  and  efflolent  implementation  of  tbe 
report  would  have  Implications  far  beyond 
the  Northeast  Corridor.  It  oould  signal  the 
end  of  the  progreeslvely  more  serious  conges- 
tion of  highways  and  airways,  with  Its  dam- 
age to  tbe  environment  and  Its  only  slightly 
less  serious  Impact  on  safety  and  oomfort. 
Communication  links  oould  be  re-«stabllrtied 
between  cities  and  Indeed  entire  regions 
which,  under  the  preeent  Amtrak  network, 
find  themaelvee  Isolated  and  Inaooeeslble. 

The  first  stage  of  any  sensible  transporta- 
tion policy  Is  to  keep  passenger  rail  travel 
alive  and  effective  through  fuU  i^ypUeatlon 
of  aU  available  technology.  The  eeoond  la  to 
prepare  for  new  breakthroughs  later  on.  Tbe 
department's  latest  study  puts  first  things 
first  by  calling  for  Immediate  investments  in 
equipment  and  roadbeds  of  tbe  s<»t  that  will 
get  hlgh-qieed  travel  off  the  highways  and 
bcu;k  on  tbe  tracks. 
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CONCLUSIONS      AND      RECOM  If  CNDATXONS : 
StTMMAST    or   ACnON    PaOCRAMS 

The  actions  recommended  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  are  designed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  short-haul  transportation 
In  tbe  region,  while  mlnlmlelng  the  costs  and 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  moving 
large  numbers  of  people. 

To  provide  transportation  service  for  the 
Interim  (1970'b)  p<ulod,  actions  beyond  ei- 
Istlng  plans  are  called  for  to  m*Tinnt«w  the 
utilization  of  the  Ccarldor's  unique  trans- 
portation assets,  I.e.,  tbe  large  Investments 
In  existing  faculties.  The  (  1070'b)  action  pro- 
gram consists  of: 

1.  Improvement  of  high  speed  rail  serv- 
ice by  reducing  line  haul  time.  Improving 
passenger  amenities,  and  Increasing  depar- 
ture frequencies  and  schedules; 

2.  Development  and  implementation  of 
a  real -time  highway  information  system  to 
assist  Intercity  drivers  in  making  route 
rholce  decisions;  and  Improvement  of  high- 
way construction  to  provide  additional  al- 
ternative routes  during  peak  travel  periods. 

To  provide  high  speed  common  carrier 
service  for  the  longer  term  (IWO's)  period, 
additional  actions  are  recommended  that 
must  be  performed  now,  so  that  the  required 
Information  wUl  be  on  band  for  the  Inveat- 
ment   decisions   concerning   the   ISM'S. 


1.  Immediate  planning  of  a  new  high  speed 
ground  right-of-way  along  the  spine  of  tbe 
Corridor 

3.  Expansion  and  acceleration  of  research 
and  develi^ment  of  tracked  air  cushion  vehi- 
cles (TACV),  with  emphasis  on  develc^lng 
au  environmentally  acceptable  system; 

3.  Orientation  of  short  and  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft  (BTOL  and  VTOL) 
R&D  toward  requirements  for  tbe  SO's  em- 
pbaalzlng  airport  and  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem capacity,  safety,  noise  and  air  poUutlon 
abatement,  and  ride  quality; 

4.  Establishment  of  1976  as  a  definite 
decision  year  for  a  Northeast  corridor  (NSC) 
intercity  transportation  Inveetoaent  program 
In  tbe  1080  s  baaed  on  the  evaluation 
of  tbe  reetUts  of  R&D  and  Improved 
High   Speed   Bail   operations. 

To  provide  sufficient  highway  capacity  for 
the  long  term,  the  following  actions  are  re- 
quired now  to  provide  alternatives  to  con- 
tinued prollferaton  of  conventional  high- 
ways: 

1.  Expansion  of  the  automated  highway 
research  and  development  progn^^m  to  define 
and  evaluate  possible  concepts; 

2.  Preparation  of  propxxed  legislation  for 
the  Post  Interstate  Highway  Program  which 
will  permit  highways  to  be  planned  and 
built  In  such  a  way  that  accommodation  to 
automated  capabUlty  will  be  poeslble. 

DETAnd  or  AcnoM  program 
Recommendationt  for  the  Interim  Period 

(1970'») 
Tbe  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  concludes  that,  in  the  near  term.  In- 
creasing congestion  at  virban  Conventional 
Take-oS  and  Landing  (CTOL)  air  terminals 
will  preclude  suiSclent  growth  of  both  long 
and  short-haul  traffic  to  meet  the  air  travel 
demands.  It  further  concludes  that  the  pro- 
vision of  improved,  expanded  high-speed 
ground  service  for  short-haul  travel  along 
the  NEC  spine  can  help  to  alleviate  Increas- 
ing CTOL  congestion  whUe  meeting  tbe  ris- 
ing demands  for  travel.  Major  factors  in- 
fluencing these  ocncluslons  are  (1)  tbe  In- 
creasing public  sensitivity  to  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  the  current  air  sys- 
tem, which  militates  against  expansion  of  the 
air  system  (acquiring  new  land  for  airports, 
Increasing  operations),  and  (2)  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  long-haul  domestic  and  over- 
seas air  service.  Alternate  air  transportation 
concepts  (such  as  STOL  and  VTOL)  which 
could  potentially  provide  Improved  service 
for  short-haul  travel  are  not  considered 
practical  for  application  In  this  time  frame 
for  reasons  discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 
The  only  system  capable  of  increasing  tbe 
speed  of  travel  and  which  can  be  rapidly  im- 
plemented Is  Improved  high-speed  rail  which 
expands  and  improves  the  demonstration 
service  on  the  existing  right-of-way  be- 
tween Washington  and  Boston. 

STOL   AND   VTOL 

In  the  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project's  study  of  short  and  vertical  take-off 
and  landing  (STOL  and  VTOL)  aircraft  for 
the  '70's  the  early  analyses  were  encourag- 
ing. However,  the  inclusion  of  more  com- 
plete cost  and  environmental  considerations 
raises  serious  doubts  whether  an  effective  and 
community  acceptable  city  center  system 
could  be  made  operational  during  the  '70's. 
Strong  Federal  fiscal  support  would  be  nec- 
essary to  finance  the  urban  STOL  and  VTOL 
terminals  and  air  traffic  control  which  are 
considered  essential  to  fully  exploiting  the 
flexlbUlty  of  these  air  systems. 

Air  terminal  facilities  are  traditionally 
heavily  supported  by  municipal  agencies. 
Community  opposition  to  VTOLport  and 
STOLport  sites  currently  exists  because  of 
noise,  air  pollution  and  safety  concerns  to  s 
degree  that  early  acceptance  and/or  mu- 
nicipal financial  support  m«  unlikely  to  ma- 
terialise. Tbe  New  Tork  area  is  critical  to 


transportation  in  tbe  Northeast  Corridor  not 
only  because  it  contains  more  than  half  of 
the  population  and  it  has  a  central  position 
astride  the  Corridor  spine,  but  also  because 
more  than  flO  percent  of  all  comntcoi  carrier 
trips  either  begin  or  end  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  In  this  dominating  part 
of  the  CoiTldar  major  opposition  to  new  air- 
ports or  expansion  of  existing  airports  bas 
materiallaed.  In  addition.  Interferenoe  of 
STOL  or  VTOL  tUgbts  with  tbe  already  con- 
gested CTOL  (botb  commercial  and  general 
aviation)  air  traffic  may  not  be  preventable 
In  the  '70's. 

A  final  difficulty  arises  because  of  tbe  ex- 
pected disparity  to  ride  quality  and  comfort 
between  preeent  CTOL  Jets  and  tbe  turbo- 
prop STOL  or  helicopter  VTOL  postulated 
for  the  '70b.  If  passengers  regard  STOL  or 
VTOL  as  a  serious  step  backward,  then  slg- 
nlfioant  passenger  diversion  by  these  CTOL 
competitors  Is  not  likely. 

The  NECTP  recognizes  that  STOL  and 
VTOL  aircraft  are  presently  providing  lim- 
ited feeder  service  to  some  Corridor  CTOL 
airports.  This  Is  viewed  as  a  adjunct  to  tbe 
conventional  air  system  rather  than  a  oom- 
pletely  new  alternative.  Tbe  demonstration 
of  improved  technology  on  service  of  this 
kind  could  be  the  first  step  in  teeing  user 
acceptance. 

nCPaOVED    HIGH-SPKED    RAH.    (zasR) 

IHSR  Is  a  mode  that  could  be  developed 
out  of  the  present  Metrollner  demonstra- 
tion, taking  advantage  of  tbe  resource  sav- 
ings resulting  from  using  existing  faculties 
with  tmused  capacity.  Metrollner  results 
{rius  analytical  projections  indicate  that  (a) 
more  hlgh-specNi  Metroliner-type  oars,  (b) 
better  passenger  amenities,  (c)  stepped  up 
frequency  of  schedules  and  (d)  availability 
of  non-reeervatlon  and  some  non-stop  serv- 
ice would  attract  significant  additional  rail 
patronage  in  the  New  Tork-Wasblngton,  New 
Tork -Boston,  and  (tbelr)  intermediate  mar- 
kets, thereby  providing  some  relief  to  CTOL 
airport  congeetlon. 

Purtber  Improvemente  in  speed  should 
be  achieved  by  upgrading  the  right-of-way. 
Expendituree  of  $100  million  should  be  made 
for  right-of-way  Improvements  south  of  New 
Tork  to  pmnlt  approximately  3-bour  non- 
stop New  York-Washington  service;  and  an 
additional  expendlttire  of  9190  mlUlon  abould 
be  made  north  of  New  York  to  permit  ap- 
proximately 3\-iiour  nonstop  New  York- 
Boston  service.  Approximately  $70  million  for 
terminal  Improvements  and  $100  million  for 
additional  vehicles  would  complete  the  in- 
vestment required  for  this  level  of  serv- 
ice. Approximately  three  years  after  the  de- 
cision to  proceed,  full  operation  of  the  Im- 
F>roved  High  Speed  Rail  (IHSR)  service  could 
be  available  to  the  Boston-Washington 
traveler. 

Capital  will  probably  not  be  available  for 
IHSR  financing  as  a  purely  private  enter- 
prise. The  existence  of  the  quasi -public 
NRPC  Is  the  result  of  the  InablUty  and  dis- 
inclination of  private  railroads  to  pursue 
the  rail  passenger  market.  The  NRPC,  how- 
ever, la  unlikely  to  have  resources  to  In- 
vest In  the  Northeast  Corridor,  evMi  if  that 
corporation  were  to  decide  Its  most  pressing 
problem  lay  there.  The  impetus  must  oome 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Beeatiae  the 
project  is  expected  to  be  profitable,  an  out- 
right grant  is  unneoeeaary.  Federal  support 
could  take  the  form  of  a  direct  loan,  guar- 
anteed bonds  or  some  similar  arrangement. 

Following  such  Investment  and  as  the  IHSR 
system  begins  to  opente  (and  its  rldershlp 
levels  Increaee) ,  further  Investments  oould  be 
made  which  would  boost  tbe  ci^jabUlty  of  the 
IHBR  to  the  level  of  1^  hours  nonstop  olty 
center  servioe  New  Tork  to  Washington,  and 
3  houn  nonstop  city  center  sendee  New  York 
to  Boston.  Of  major  significanee  U  the  dis- 
tinct possibUlty  that  such  "seoond  stage"  in- 
vestments oould  be  financed  fran  the  earn- 
ings of  IHSR  system  aaet  the  first  stage  is 
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oomploted.  A  decision  regarding  such  addi- 
tional invwtnwnt*  sbould  b«  made  after  dty 
talnlQg  tbe  patronage  reepooBe  to  the  earlier 
improvements.  In  Mldltlon,  the  decision 
should  be  part  of  the  broader  long  term  deci- 
sions to  be  made  In  1078. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  tbe  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation  Project  recom- 
mends that: 

The  administration  support  implementa- 
tion of  Improved  blgh-epeed,  non-reservation, 
high  frequency  rail  service  along  the  Wash- 
ington to  Boston  spine.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  should  seelt  legislation  to  In- 
sure that  necessary  funding  for  this  effort  Is 
made  available  (loans,  loan  guarantees,  etc.) 
dot  policy  should  be  to  stimulate  improved 
high  speed  rail  service  to  attract  more  short- 
haul  passengers  between  New  York -Boston. 
Washington-New  York,  and  Intermediate  dis- 
tances along  the  spine  of  the  corridor.  Total 
estimated  cost  is  $460  million. 

UIOHWAT 

with  regard  to  highway  travel  in  the  lS70's, 
the  Northeast  Corridor  TransportatloQ  Proj- 
ect concludes  that  congestion  problems  wUl 
Increase  drastically  over  the  next  decade  due 
to  bottlenecks  at  the  mstropoUtau  areas 
where  intercity  traffic  interfaoes  with  urban 
comraiuter  and  week-end  trafllc.  The  ezlstmg 
and  presently  planned  highway  network, 
however,  offers  broad  capabilities  for  alter- 
native routing  of  Intercity  traffic  around 
urban  congestion  points.  Interim  period  net- 
work and  connectivity  improvemenU  hav« 
been  identified  that  wiu  partially  relieve  In- 
tercity highway  travel  congestloa 

But,  full  exploitation  of  tbe  future  capac- 
uy  and  flexibility  of  the  Corridor  highway 
network  will  require  a  capablUty  for  Inter- 
city drivers  to  make  Intelllgeat  decisions 
concerning  alternate  routes  based  on  actual 
t raffle  conditions.  Tbe  analyses  show  tliat  a 
real-time  highway  Information  system  would 
provide  the  motorist  with  substantial  bene- 
fits in  delay  avoidance — even  If  no  further 
highway  network  connectivity  improvements 
were  made.  On  the  other  hand,  with  further 
network  connectivity  Improvements  the  ex- 
istence of  a  real-time  Information  system 
gives  the  motorist  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  a  wider  variety  of  uncongested 
route  alternatives.  Similarly,  an  alternate 
spinal  route,  which  avoids  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  which  could  be  achieved 
by  minor  improvements  to  an  existing  route, 
would  be  beneficial.  especlaUy  at  peak  peri- 
ods. In  view  of  the  large  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  more  Intensive  use  of  the  exist- 
ing highway  network,  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation  Project  recommends  both  a 
real-time  luformatiou  system  and  network 
cxjnnectlvlty  improvements  aa  follows; 

The  early  Implementation  of  a  real-time 
highway  information  system  for  the  major 
highways  of  the  corridor  should  be  a  hlgh- 
priorlty  departmental  goal.  Freeway-surveil- 
lance and  ramp-meterlng  control  systems 
should  be  coordinated  with  tlie  highway  la- 
lormatlon  system.  Total  estimated  Invest- 
ment cost  la  (80  million. 

In  order  to  facilitate  Intercity  highway 
movements  along  the  congested  Boston-to- 
Washington  spinal  network,  the  connectlr- 
ity  of  the  existing  and  planned  network 
should  be  improved,  particularly  around  the 
congested  metropolitan  areas,  by  construct- 
ing additional  short  sections  of  freeway  by- 
passes and  Interciianges.  The  Information 
system  will  enable  drivers  to  get  maximu«3 
benefits  from  these  connectivity  Improvf- 
ineiits  which  would  cost  an  estimated  MO 
mllliOQ. 

The  Federal  Highway  AdmiiUstratlon 
should  study  alternative  low  coat  means  •f 
achlavLng,  In  the  ie70's.  the  consolidation  of 
existing  highways  into  a  new  north-soutb 
route  which  will  pass  outside  of  the  oc0- 
gested  metropolitan  areas.  One  low-coat  og- 
ajnple   could   be  Implemented   by  just  oge 


16-mile  new  section  and  further  upgradmg 
of  existing  and  planned  facilities  at  an  esti- 
mated incremental  cost  of  #60  million. 

Recommendation*  for  the  long-term  period 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  has  performed  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  alternatives  to  meet  the  short-haul 
passenger  transportation  needs  of  the  long- 
term  period  (i980's)  and  concludes  that  addi- 
tional R&D  Lb  required  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary information  to  make  investment  de- 
cisions for  the  1080's.  The  long-term  action 
program,  therefore.  Is  designed  to  identify 
what  must  be  done  between  now  and  a  de- 
cision date  (1978)  to  Insure  the  availability 
of  the  information  needed  for  rational  de- 
cisions on  long  lead-time  Investments. 

The  Project  has  examined  the  use  of  both 
new  air  and  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion systems  along  the  Corridor  spme  and 
concludes  that  there  are  significant  R&D 
risks  associated  with  each.  If  the  recom- 
mended R&D  programs  are  successful,  how- 
ever, tbe  transportation  requirements  can 
be  met.  The  Project  also  concludes  that  the 
IHSR,  which  would  be  operating  in  the  1870'b, 
may  be  able  to  meet  a  significant  portion  of 
the  1970's  requirements  as  well.  Therefore. 
IHSR  must  be  considered  In  the  Investment 
decisions  to  be  made  In  1976. 

The  prime  alternatives  considered  for  the 
long-term  period  include  the  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  system  (TACV),  Improved 
High  Speed  RaU  (IHSR),  short  take-off  and 
lauding  aircraft  (STOL),  and  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft  (VTOL).  In  addi- 
tion, the  potential  of  automated  highways 
complementary  to  the  above  alternatives  has 
been  addressed. 

Tracked  air  cushion  vehicles  {TACV) 

TACV  offers  the  potential  for  very  good  re- 
liability, comfort  and  safety;  high  capacity, 
and  decreasing  passenger-mile  costs  at  high 
volume.  Becau^ie  tbe  acquisition  of  a  suf- 
nclently  straight,  continuous  right-of-way 
will  be  a  difficult  and  long-lead  Item  for  any 
high-speed  ground  system,  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Transportation  Project  recom- 
mends : 

The  Department  of  Transportation  should 
begin  at  once  to  explore  possible  routes  for 
a  right-of-way  suitable  for  a  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  system  and  to  Investigate 
possible  Institutional  arrangements  for  an 
operating  system. 

Research  and  development  currently  In 
progress  on  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Vehicles  Is 
primarily  aimed  at  problems  of  propulsion 
and  cushion  performance.  In  terms  of  envi- 
ronmental compatibility,  the  TACV  powered 
by  a  linear  mductlon  motor  has  the  potential 
for  minimizing  noise  and  air  pollution  (as- 
suming the  movement  to  nuclear  generation 
of  electric  power  continues  at  currently  pro- 
jected rate  for  the  NEC) . 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of  alle- 
viating noise  and  other  environmental  Im- 
pacts, It  Is  necessary  that  these  factors  be 
given  added  emphasis  In  the  R&D  program. 
A  critical  element  In  securing  a  TACV  right- 
of-way  will  be  its  environmental  acceptabil- 
ity. Accordingly,  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation  Project  recommends: 

Research  and  development  efforts  for 
TACV  should  be  expanded  and  accelerated 
and  should  Include  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
environmental  impact  of  tbe  system  (Includ- 
ing electric  power  sources) . 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  recognizes  that  technological  risks 
exist  In  the  research  and  development  for  the 
TACV  system  and  that  socio-political  risks 
are  Involved  in  securing  new  rights-of-way 
and  in  achieving  proper  institutional  ar- 
rangements. One  of  the  risks  is  that  the  fixed 
Uivestments  in  right-of-way  preparation  and 
guldeway  construction  are  large  and  not 
easily  recoverable.  In  terms  of  capacity  and 


paasenger-mUe  costs  for  high  volume  spinal 
traiDo,  the  TACV  appears  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  air  systems.  Actual  declslans  re- 
garding ride  comfort,  safety,  reliability,  and 
environmental  compatibility  must  await  the 
results  of  research  and  development. 

nOL  AMD  TTOX. 

The  Project  recognizee  the  value  of  tbe 
j'reater  flexiblUty,  speed  and  network  ooo- 
nectlvlty  of  STOL  and  VTOL  air  systems  un' 
der  consideration  for  tbe  1080's.  Tbe  appto- 
prlate  investment  decision,  however,  hinges 
on  the  relative  success  of  curbing  environ- 
mental impacts  throtigb  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  as  well  as  on  the  success  of 
alternative  measures. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project,  therefore  recommends  that: 

STOL  and  VTOL  R&D,  oriented  toward 
meeting  requirements  for  the  1980's,  should 
contmue  emphasizing  noise  and  air  pollution 
abatement,  ilde  quality,  airport  and  air 
traffic  control  considerations,  and 

Alternate  STOL  and  VTOL  system  plans 
sbomd  be  exammed  and  evaluates  to  facili- 
tate decislona  on  possible  future  (1980'i) 
implementation. 

Major  Investment  decisions  should  be  de- 
ferred until  tho  requirement  Is  established 
to  go  beyond  the  interim  recommendations 
and  until  the  outcomes  of  the  TACV,  STOL 
and  VTOL  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  evaluated.  A  definite  date  should 
be  set  for  such  evaluation  and  the  R&D  pro- 
grams oriented  toward  meeting  stwh  a  date 
(recommended  the  year  1976). 

To  aid  In  the  evaluation  of  the  TAOV. 
STOL  and  VTOL  research  and  development 
programs,  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  should 
make  a  determined  effort  to  establish  realis- 
tic environmental  acceptability  criteria  and 
standards  for  common  carrier  systems. 

AUTOUATKD   HIQKWST 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  concludes  that  automation  of  high- 
ways and  the  resulting  benefits  could  reach 
fruition  within  the  operable  life  of  highways 
built  in  the  next  decade.  Because  of  the  huge 
Investment  represented  by  the  highway  sys- 
tem, It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  if  Post-In- 
terstate highway  planmng  and  construction 
preclude  later  installation  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies. Therefore,  In  recognition  of  the  po- 
tential for  high-speed,  high-density  opera- 
tion through  automatic  control  and  guidance 
of  individual  vehicles  (and  for  operation 
both  on  and  off  controlled  highways)  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Transportation  Project 
recommends : 

Effort  should  be  expanded  and  accelerated 
to  define  and  establish  the  desirability  of 
moving  toward  automated  highways.  After 
completion  of  the  requirements  pheise,  and 
if  affirmative,  a  research,  development  and 
implementation  program  should  be  estab- 
lished for  an  automated  highway  system  In 
the  corridor.  The  results  of  automated  high- 
way research  will  determine  appropriate  fed- 
eral design  specifications  to  direct  the  post 
Interstate  highway  program  so  that  new  con- 
ventional highways  may  be  adapted  to  au- 
tomation with  minimum  expendlttire. 

Supplementary  concluMona 

Additional  conclusion  are  presented  whlcb 
resulted  from  the  analyses  and  the  experience 
and  Insights  developed  during  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Transportation  Project  study.  Al- 
though Important  to  the  overall  Improve- 
ment of  Intercity  transportation,  they  rep- 
resent tentative  findings  and  Identification 
of  possible  areas  for  further  study. 

New  York  Hub  Air  Congeition 

The  necessity  to  provide  additional  or  ex- 
panded faollltlee  for  increasing  long-haul 
domestic  and  international  air  travel  de- 
mand win  continue  to  Impact  on  the  airport 
capacity  of  tbe  Northeast  Corridor.  Despite 
favorable  assumptions  regarding  major  im- 
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provements  in  air  tralBo  control,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  hlgh-eapaolty  Jets,  better  ra- 
tionalleatlon  of  airline  operaUons,  con- 
straints on  general  aviation  operatlona,  and 
the  diversion  of  Corridor  short-haul  air 
travelers  to  high  speed  ground  modes,  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Transportation  Project 
concludes  that,  unless  addlUonal  acttons  to 
divert  OTOL  passengers  are  undertaken,  the 
New  York  Hub  area  wUl.  In  aU  likelihood, 
face  severe  and  unmanageable  air  congestion 
problems  In  the  108O'a. 

Northeast  Corridor  analyses  Indicate  that 
one  useful  action  would  be  to  operate  the 
three  New  York  airports — JFK,  LaOuardla, 
and  Newark — In  a  manner  that  equallaee  the 
delays  at  all  three.  This  action  would  require 
scheduling  operations  Into  each  airport  pro- 
portional to  Its  capacity  and  would  result  In 
some  transfer  of  traffic  from  LaOuardla  and 
Kennedy  to  Newark.  But  this  action  alone 
will  not  solve  the  New  York  hub  problem. 
There  could  be  substantial  Improvements  In 
the  efficiency  of  processing  travelers  from 
these  three  airports  by  Including  In  the 
spinal  rail  or  TAOV  system  a  connection  to 
Philadelphia  International  Ahijort  and  Brad- 
ley Airport  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  thus 
permitting  operation  as  a  regional  air  bub. 
Another  approach  to  alleviate  congestion  is 
the  diversion  of  some  of  the  International 
travel,  partlcularty  that  which  is  not  spe- 
cifically destined  to  the  New  York  area. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project,  while  not  having  made  an  exhatu- 
tlve  study  of  all  poosible  means  of  adding 
to  New  York  airport  capacity,  calls  attention 
to  the  following  tentative  conclusions  which 
require  further  study. 

Service  proportional  to  supply  instead  of 
demand  at  the  hub  airports  can  be  accom- 
plished and  used   to  Increase  hub  capacity. 

A  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  a  fourth 
New  York  jetport  could  be  achieved  by  the 
alternative  method  of  connecting  existing 
airports  (New  York  Three- Airport  Hub,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Hartford)  to  a  spinal  high- 
speed ground  system,  thus  forming  a  regional 
air  hub. 

Some  international  and  long-haul  flights 
should  be  diverted  to  other  Corridor  airports 
to  avoid  congesting  New  York  hub  airports. 
InttituUonal  eon»ideration$ 

The  NBOTP  mtilti-modal  approach  to 
transportation  analysis  and  planning  has 
served  to  highlight  serious  inequities  among 
the  modeo  in  regulatory  and  taxation  policies, 
and  In  providing  command  and  control,  ter- 
minals and  rights-of-way.  A  high  degree  of 
cooperation  among  metropolitan,  state,  re- 
gional, and  Federal  governments  (as  well  as 
cooperation  within  and  coordination 
among  modes)  Is  needed  to  achieve 
efficient  resource  allocation  in  transpor- 
tation. The  attainment  of  the  necessary 
cooperation  and  coordination  is  hampered  by 
Jurisdictional,  legal,  regulatory  and  other 
problems. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  should 
press  for  and  participate  in  reexamination  of 
Institutional,  regulatory,  tax  and  support 
status  policies  of  transportation  to  facilitate 
the  multi-mode  approach  necessary  for  effi- 
cient resource  allocation  in  Oorrldor  trans- 
portation. 

Short-haul  feeder  and  off-»pine  aervice 

While  the  Project  did  not  engage  In  an 
Intensive  study  of  feeder  and  off -spine  trans- 
portation supplementary  to  spinal  servioe, 
recofe-nltion  Is  given  to  the  flexibility  and  net- 
work connectivity  characteristics  of  the  air 
system  in  general  and  the  STOL  and  VTOL 
modes  in  particular. 

Oonsldcratlon  was  given  to  a  role  for 
VTOL,  STOL.  CTOL  short-range,  and  OTOL 
small-capacity  air,  as  well  as  rail  systems,  for 
feeder  and  off -spine  servlee. 

All  have  potential  for  serving  the  feeder 
market.  Tbe  VTOL  and  STOL  appear  to  serve 
more  economically  tboae  dlsperaed  cities 
where  land  costs  are  high :  small  OTOL  where 


land  Is  not  valued  at  premltmi  prices;  and 
rail,  where  track  exists. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project,  therefore  concludes: 

A  follow-on  study  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  best  modes  for  short-haul  feeder 
and  off-spine  type  service  as  a  supplement 
to  the  spinal  Improved  Htgh-Bpeed  Rail 
service  In  order  to  establish  appropriate 
modal  requirements  for  the  Interim  and 
long-term  periods.  In  this  regard,  early  Iden- 
tification is  needed  of  existing  rail  feeder 
lines  to  prevent  possible  premature  disposal 
of  these  rights-of-way.  Such  facilities  caimot 
now  and  should  not  be  disposed  of  without 
prior  consideration  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

High-apeed  ground  trantportatUm  research 
and  development 

Tb  high-speed  groimd  modes  requiring  ad- 
vanced technology  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, although  they  do  not  represent  alterna- 
tives for  the  time  period  of  the  ISSO's.  The 
underground  tube  vehicle  system  has  been 
eliminated  as  a  feasible  1980's  alternative  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  tunneling.  If 
It  becomes  Impossible  to  secure  ground-level 
right-of-way,  or  a  m&ior  breakthrough  is 
made  In  reducing  the  cost  of  tunneling,  un- 
derground high  speed  (tube)  systems  could 
prove  a  practical  alternative  In  some  spinal 
intercity  as  well  as  urban  applications.  In 
addition,  tunneling  Into  some  cities  will  be 
required  for  the  TACV  alternative,  and  it  may 
be  even  more  necessary  in  the  future  as  land 
use  constraints  and  environmental  pressures 
Increase.  Therefore,  a  major  effort  shotild  be 
undertaken  in  tunneling  technology  to 
achieve  a  significant  Improvement  In  cost. 

The  technological  development  of  mag- 
netically levitated  vehlelea  has  not  t>een  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  warrant  their  Inclusion 
as  1980's  alternatives.  In  a  brood  sense,  mag- 
netic levltatlon  could  be  very  nearly  inter- 
changeable with  air  cushions  for  vehicle  sus- 
pension, and  the  technology  could  possibly 
form  a  natural  follow-on  to  TACV.  kCagnetlc 
suspension  also  has  great  potential  for  evac- 
uated tube-vehicle-type  systems  that  pre- 
clude use  of  air-cushion  stispension. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Transportation 
Project  thus  concludes: 

The  ongoing  research  in  tunneling  and  m 
magnetic  levltatlon  technology,  as  well  as 
in  tube-vehicle  systems,  is  necessary  to  tbe 
development  of  a  broad  based  future  capa- 
bility for  high-speed  ground  transportation. 

Continuing  DOT  program  for 
implementation 

A  continuing  and  concentrated  evaluation 
effort  will  be  required  to  Insure  that  the  fore- 
going recommendations  are  carried  out  in  an 
effective  manner: 

The  relative  progress  of  the  TACV  and 
STOL/VTOL  R&D  effMts  must  be  monitored 
and  evaluated; 

Study  and  analysis  must  continue  on  air- 
ground  trade-offs; 

Data  collection  and  evaluatim  are  needed 
to  examine  Investments  Incrementally  and  to 
det«rmlne  If  expectations  are  being  achieved; 

Relationship  of  the  transportation  system 
to  community  acceptance  needs  to  be  con- 
tinually 


AWARD  OP  WRIGHT  BROTHERS 
RfEMORIAL  TROPHY  TO  SENATOR 
CANNON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  that  my  dlatlngtilshed 
colleajrue  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cawhon) 
wa£  to  be  presented  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Trophy  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  UJS.  aviation.  This  is  an  award 
which  he  has  richly  earned  and  richly 
deserves.  Senator  Cannon  is  a  skilled  Jet 
pilot  in  his  own  right,  and  he  has  had  a 


great  record  as  a  military  pilot  and  has, 
over  the  years,  kept  up  his  proficiency  in 
the  various  Jet  aircraft  that  have  been 
developed. 

He  is,  also,  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Subcominittee  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  has  handled  many  of  the  aviation 
bills  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  personally  flown  with  him  many 
times;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  our 
recent  August  recess  we  flew  together  or 
several  engagements. 

A  splendid  editorial  taking  proper  rec- 
ognition of  this  high  honor  was  published 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  of  Fri- 
day, September  24, 1971. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SrNATOB  Cann-on   Given  High   Honor 

The  state  of  Nevada  was  singularly  honored 
this  week  with  the  announcement  that  Sen- 
ator Howard  Cannon  will  be  presented  the 
highest  award  In  the  field  of  aviation. 

Cannon  was  named  recipient  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  for  outstanding 
services  to  U.S.  aviation.  The  coveted  award 
vrtll  be  presented  by  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  at  the  Wright  Memorial  dinner  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.  on  De- 
cember 17. 

To  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  selec- 
tion of  our  Junior  Senator  for  the  award,  one 
must  reflect  only  for  a  moment  on  the  dis- 
tinguished list  of  honorees  In  previous  years. 

In  1949  the  Wright  Brothers  Memorial 
Trophy  was  presented  to  Charles  A.  Llnd- 
l>ergh.  Three  years  later  It  was  received  by 
Lt.  Gen.  James  H  Doollttle.  In  1957  the 
recipient  was  United  States  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  of  Missouri,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force.  Former  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma  was  honored  Ir^  1931. 
and  the  award  went  to  Dr.  Egor  I.  Slkorskl  In 
1967. 

This  year  it  Is  Senator  Howard  Cannon  of 
Nevada  who  will  receive  aviation's  highest 
award  and  we  share  the  pride  all  Nevadans 
must  feel. 

We  are  not  surprised,  however,  about  the 
selection  of  Senator  Cannon. 

After  all.  he  is  considered  the  United 
States  Senate's  authority  on  commercial  and 
military  aviation.  He  is  the  man  his  col- 
leagues look  to  for  leadership  on  vlrttially  all 
aspects  of  aviation. 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee and  was  cosponsor  and  floor 
n:Lanager  of  the  historic  Airport  and  Airways 
Act  which  established  a  trust  fund  for  de- 
velopment of  our  nation's  airports. 

He  spearheaded  tbe  Senate  inquiry  into  the 
adequacy  of  local  air  service  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  efforts  to  insure  air  service  for 
smaller  communities.  In  Nevada.  Eako  and 
Ely  have  especially  benefited  from  Senator 
Cannon's  work  to  maintain  air  servioe  in 
smaller  cities. 

Caniwn  has  initiated  and  Is  oontmulng  an 
investigation  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  air  carrier  industry  and  of  the  needs  of 
the  air  traveler,  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
aviation  services. 

Cannon  is  also  an  expert  on  military  avia- 
tion matters.  He  is  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  and  has  al- 
ways fought  for  a  strong  air  posture  for  this 
country's  armed  forces.  A  war  hero  who  was 
shot  down  over  Holland  during  World  War  II. 
Cannon  evaded  capture  by  the  Germans  for 
42  days  until  he  reached  allied  lines.  When 
he  left  the  service  he  remained  active  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  now  holds  the  rank  of 
major  general. 

Before  his  election  to  the  Senate  In  1968, 
It  was  Cannon  who  represented  the  City  of 
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Lm  Vcgu  before  the  Ctvll  A«ronautlcs  Bo«td 
and  hU  efforts  were  largely  respooslble  ft>r 
brliiglag  more  and  better  air  service  to  Clafk 
County  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  growl$g 
tourism  and  recreation  Industry. 

Cannon  Is  stUl  a  jet  pilot  and  haa  an  F^A 
license  for  single  and  multi-engine  alrcmft, 
instrument  rating  and  glider  license.  He  i*s 
the  first  member  of  Oongr— a  to  peraonally 
pilot  tbe  controveraial  P-lllA  aircraft. 

So  on  December  17,  tlie  anniversary  pf 
OrvUle  and  Wilbur  Wright's  first  flight.  Sefi- 
ator  Howard  Cannon's  name  will  be  addedto 
those  of  Lindbergh,  Doollttle,  Slkorakl.  df- 
mlngton  and  Monroney. 

Cannon  Is  "Mr.  Aviation"  of  the  T7.S.  Sen- 
ate and  we  are  delighted  he  is  receiving  tlfee 
recognition  he  so  richly  deserves. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  ELLENDER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  was  unable  last  Friday  to 
congratulate  personally  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  on  lals 
81st  birthday.  Senator  EtLnrDrat  com- 
bines the  wisdom  of  his  age  with  tile 
vitality  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man. 

At  this  point  in  his  life  he  has  tile 
rare  pleasure  of  looking:  back  on  a  long, 
varied  and  distinguished  career.  A  vet- 
eran, a  city  and  district  attorney,  a  Stale 
legislator,  he  has  ably  served  the  State  of 
Louisiana  as  a  U.S.  Senator  since  1937. 
In  the  Senate  he  has  oontributed  and 
participated  In  an  amazing  variety  of 
legislative  proposals.  For  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  I*ubUc 
Welfare  Committee  and  was  one  of  tbe 
major  supporters  of  the  Education  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1949,  the  nrst  bill  proTidlqg 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education 
to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  20th  century. 
Although  this  bill  was  not  enacted,  It 
clearly  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  our 
present  student  aid  programs  which  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  young  American*. 
Also,  he  was  one  of  the  major  supporteiB 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  which  forms 
the  basis  of  many  of  our  Nation's  molt 
important  housing  programs. 

Senator  Eilkkdih  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  without  interruption  since  be 
entered  Congress  in  1937,  serving  as  its 
chairman  during  the  82d  Congress  and 
from  the  84th  Congress  to  January  1971. 
In  his  work  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Ellxndeh  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  drafting  and  enactment  of 
such  beneficial  legislation  as  the  ruraJ 
electrlllcation  program,  the  soil  conser- 
vation program,  the  School  Limch  Act, 
and  the  food  stamp  program.  Presently. 
Senator  Ellendks  Is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  Influential  Appro- 
priations Committee,  also  serving  as 
chairman  of  its  Defense  Subcommittee, 
which  has  oversight  over  all  of  the 
national  defense  programs  in  the  United 
States.  Senator  Ellendxr  brings  good 
commonsense  and  uncommon  concern 
about  how  the  UJS.  Government  spends 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Although  Senator 
Eh.LENDKK  is  careful  how  a  dollar  is  spent, 
he  has  the  vision  to  spend  when  It  is 
necessary  and  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  would  like  personally  to  acknowledge 
Senator  Ellindke's  contribution  and 
lead>?rship  in  an  area  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  I  have 


been  eonceined  about  the  quality  of  tfae 
Nation's  water.  Senator  Bx-LSHDn  has 
had  this  concern  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  Through  the  years  I  have  al- 
ways found  In  liim  a  sympathetic  listener 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  wa- 
ter pollution  oontral.  Perhaps  I  can  give 
no  better  indteatlon  of  Senator  Sllxn- 
DiR's  effective  championship  of  the  needs 
of  water  pollution  control  than  to  quote 
the  debate  of  November  12.  1989,  on  the 
Public  Works  bill  of  this  year.  In  that  de- 
bate I  clearly  outlined  Senator  Ellsh- 
oui's  unsurpassed  coatributlon: 

Mr.  President,  the  11  billion  appropriation 
included  in  tbU  leglelatlon  for  the  Nation's 
water  pollution  control  program  represents 
the  culmination  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
by  a  great  many  people.  It  represents  to  those 
of  U8  who  have  lived  with,  developed,  and 
maintained  a  deep.  Interest  In  thla  program 
for  many  years,  a  ilgnlflcant  victory  for  na- 
tional priorities  over  budgetary  expediency. 
Mr.  President,  this  victory  oould  not  have 
been  achieved  without  the  dedication,  the 
Interest,  or  the  commitment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  ELX.xinm. 

Senator  ELLnron  procnlaed  to  do  his  best 
to  maintain  a  strong  water  pollution  control 
program,  and  be  haa  carried  out  that  cotn- 
mltment.  Last  year,  when  nearly  all  domestic 
programa  suffered  from  both  budgetary  and 
Approprlattona  Committee  cute.  Senator  Kl- 
LENDKt  achieved  a  Senate  Increase  In  the 
water  pc41utlon  oonstrbctlon  grant  program 
of  $23  mllUon.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  on  an  Increase  of  111  million  more 
than  the  budget  request  for  water  pollu- 
tion— perhaps  the  most  significant  program 
increase  In  any  of  the  national  priority  pro- 
grams last  year.  When  Senator  Boggs  and  I 
appeared  before  Senator  Ellkndkr  In  1968. 
he  told  us  of  his  desire  to  see  the  level  of 
funding  equal  to  the  demand  for  water  pollu- 
tion construction  grants. 

The  Lofonnatlon  we  had  last  year  was  In- 
Skdequate.  The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 
at  that  time,  was  effectively  1  year  old.  The 
States  had  not  begun  to  move  to  assess  their 
own  needs — to  date  a  great  many  States  have 
not.  The  demand  for  construction  grants  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
reflected  budgetary  expediency  more  than 
program  need. 

This  year  when  Senator  Boccs  and  I  joined 
the  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water  before 
Senator  BixxmncB's  subcocnmlttee,  the  de- 
mand had  cbanged.  Several  additional  major 
States  had  Joined  the  Hat  of  SUtes  with  an 
inventory  of  water  pollution  needs.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  demand  for  water  pt^ution 
fimds  far  exceeded  the  1314  mtUlon  request- 
ed In  the  President's  budget.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  attested  to  this 
fact  when  he  Indicated  that  leoo  million 
could  usefully  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
But  the  CltlEens  Crusade,  Senator  Boooa 
Senator  Bllbnoeb,  and  I  were  not  satisfied 
with  that  estimate. 

Senator  Ellender  asked  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  backlog  of  construction  grant  applica- 
tions. The  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water, 
in  cooperation  wltb  the  Council  at  State 
OovernmeQts,  re<iuested  the  Oovemora  of  all 
affected  States  to  provide  up-to-4late  Infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  grant  funds  which 
oould  be  effectively  obligated  Ui  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Information  provided  by  tbe  De- 
partment and  the  Crusade  Indicated  that 
more  than  the  authorised  billion  dollars 
could  be  obligated,  that  the  States  were 
moving  faster  than  bad  been  anticipated  and 
that  even  a  fully  funded  program  would  be 
Inadequate  If  reimbursable  reqiUremsnts 
were  considered. 
Mr.  President,  a  man  wltb  a  leaser  com- 


mitment would  haw  accepted  tha  initial 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Beprcsenta- 
tlves. 

A  man  of  leoer  commltmant  would  have 
aoeepted  budgetary  expediency  over  national 
priorities.  Senator  Blender  has  fuUUIed  the 
faith  of  those  of  us  who  worked  wltb  the 
Public  Works  Appropriations  Buhoommlttee, 
wlK)  committed  ourselves  to  suiqwrt  the 
level  of  appropriation  which  he  thought 
oould  be  Justifiably  obligated,  atul  who  be- 
lieved that  be  would  work  to  see  that  the 
Nation's  water  pollution  program  la  funded 
at  the  level  of  need. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the  above 
quotation  from  the  CoNCRKssioirAi.  Rsc- 
ORD  makes  so  clear:  that  without  Sena- 
tor ELLnrent's  loyalty,  hard  work,  and 
dedication  to  principle,  no  progress  In 
water  pollution  control  would  have  been 
possible.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
contributions  that  Senator  ELLnron  has 
made  in  the  UJ3.  Senate.  He  effectively 
champions  an  amazingly  wide  variety  of 
Interests  in  the  Senate,  made  possible 
by  his  keen  intellect  and  his  capacity  for 
hard  work  which  is  jusUflably  legendary. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Ellemher.  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Senate  is  unsurpassed 
and  whose  effectiveness  in  the  Senate  is 
unequaled.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future  on  many  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  I  also 
look  forward  to  enjoying  his  delicious 
gumbo  shrimp. 


THE  OREGON  COAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Oregonlan,  of  Portland,  pub- 
lished an  informative  series  of  articles 
by  Paul  Plntarich  on  sections  of  the 
C^'egon  coast.  As  a  resident  of  Newport, 
Greg.,  I  read  the  series  with  Interest. 

Prom  the  hearings  and  discussions 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  Committees,  I  think  the  prob- 
lems highlighted  by  Mr.  Plntarich  are 
Indicative  of  the  situation  across  the 
country  along  our  coastlines.  Our  at- 
tempts to  formulate  land  use  i^anning 
and  coastal  zone  bUls  reflects  the  con- 
cern I  am  sure  we  all  feel  toward  the 
future  of  our  coastal  areas. 

Because  of  their  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Oregonlan,  Sept.  19,  1B71] 

Oua  CuAvatNo  Coast:  Pulmnxng  roa 

THB  Next  Wavx 

(By  Paul  Plntarich) 

(NoTs. — First  in  a  series  ol  articles  which 
wlU  attempt  to  explain  the  transformation 
In  land  use  and  devMopment  along  Oregon's 
north  and  central  coast.) 

Prom  Astoria  to  Cape  Perpetua,  the  vari- 
ous towns  and  vlllacss  of  Oregon's  north 
and  central  coast  fill  tiie  wide,  flat  places 
along  n.S,  Highway  101  as  it  passes  ttirough 
ClatBai>.  TlUaaMok  and  Lincoln  counties. 

Hugging  beaches  and  rivers,  clustered 
around  harbors,  lumber  mills  and  estuaries, 
tbe  coastal  oommunlttes  are  caught  between 
the  ssa  and  tbe  Ooast  Range  mountains, 
BtUl  relatively  Isolated  from  pofmlous  cen- 
ters of  tbe  Willamette  VaUey. 
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As  m  ths  past,  OQMtU  life  la  a  moving 
through  at  Mae  seasons:  Salmon  run  Into  tbe 
rivers  with  the  first  oblU  rains  of  fall,  cows 
munch  rlob  vsUey  grasses  for  milk  and 
cheese,  tress  are  lofged  and  bSRlss  picked. 

Toiirism  is  tlie  gilded  bonus  of  tbe  warm- 
er montbe — a  bountiful  and  increasing  bar- 
vest  eagerly  awaited  and  planned  for  by 
ooastal  rssldwits  during  tbe  oold  times. 

Wraps  faU  off  the  new  motels,  the  "cloeed" 
signs  disappear,  restaurants  open  while  caab 
registers  clang  happily  full  of  welcome  dol- 
lars. 

BALAifca  KsruaeaD 

Until  recently,  life  on  the  coast  has  main- 
tained a  tenuous  balance  determined  by  tbe 
predictable  seasonal  cycle.  But  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  balanoe  has  been  disrupted, 
tilted  towards  chaos  and  environmental 
crisis  by  pressures  of  population,  Industry 
and  rapacious  laud  development. 

Many  of  the  tourists  spilling  over  from  the 
crowded  valley  are  coming  to  stay,  attracted 
by  a  slower  Ufe  and  prc^jerty  by  the  sea. 
floods  of  out-of-eUteni  also  remain  or  pur- 
chase land  for  summer  homes,  subdivisions 
or  speculation. 

Newcomers  Join  tbe  natives  In  panning 
the  golden  stream  of  autotncrfjlle-oriented 
prosperity  flowing  along  101.  Many  a  once- 
quiet  seasbore  resort  baa  lost  Its  natural 
attraction  through  excesses  of  70-mlle-an- 
hour  "honky  tonk"  along  tbe  highway— 
stretches  of  which  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  once 
called  "tbe  twenty  miserable  miles." 

ParadoxlcaUy,  once  drtlgbted  civic  and 
business  leaden,  ruing  past  Babblttry,  are 
recognising  growing  pubUc  concern  which  is 
remterpretlng  "progrsw." 

nuMsxss  ALAXinXO 

Not  only  Is  there  vehement  criticism  of 
commercial  development  but  off  Uie  main 
highway.  In  the  secluded  places  where  pri- 
mary amenities  are  still  tbe  sun,  open 
beaches  and  the  sea.  Indiscriminate  invasion 
of  dunes  and  estuaries  has  become  cause  for 
alarm. 

In  the  past  year,  prompted  by  environ- 
mentalists, coastal  residents  have  beoome 
involved  In  a  number  of  flreflghts  and  occa- 
sional full-fiedged  battles. 

The  enemy  has  beoome  those  wbo  would 
build  high -rises,  oondomlnluma.  subdivisions 
and  "ln^>roved  highways"  on  vbat  Gov.  Tom 
McCall  calls  "tbe  soost  important  testing 
ground  for  planning  In  tbs  world." 

Acute  concern  for  tbe  future  at  tbe  Ore- 
gon Ooast  resulted  this  year  In  tbe  state's 
formulation  of  ths  SO-member  "Orsgon 
Coastal  Conservation  and  Developmant  Oom- 
mittee"  (OOODC).  cbalzvd  by  WUbur  T«n- 
ylk  of  norenoe.  who  Is  a  Clatsop  Indian. 

Assigned  tbe  task  of  praparlag  a  guide- 
line "plan  for  a  plan"  for  tbe  enttrs  ooast. 
the  group  this  month  selected  tbe  San  Tnn- 
ctsco  consulting  firm.  David  Biadwell  &  Asso- 
ciates, to  prepare  a  land  use  framework  wblcb 
will  be  prsBBBted  for  approval  bsCors  tbe 
State  Legislature  diurlng  the  next  four  years. 

Participating  In  tbe  OOCDO  are  rspiv- 
sentatlves  of  ooastal  local  govsmminta,  tbe 
business  community  and  private  Individuals 
from  tbroughoot  tfae  state. 

Dave  Pedsrson.  idanner  for  tbe  Oregoa  Lo- 
cal Oovemment  Relations  DlvMon,  said, 
-There  Is  definitely  increased  pi—ui'e  on 
tbe  state  from  tbe  federal  government  wtdob 
Is  being  felt  by  local  govsmmsnt  as  wall.  Tbe 
OCCDC  has  a  legWatlve  mandate  to  do 
something,  but  It  wm  be  up  to  tbe  local 
governments  to  provide  the  li]4>nt.'' 

Pederson,  wbo  works  olosely  with  tbe  gov- 
ernor, said  the  biggest  problem  on  tbe  oosat 
today  is  relating  year-round  economies  to 
recreation  and  tourism.  "There  are  no  easy 
answers  to  what  kind  of  economic  base  tbsre 
should  be."  be  said. 

Oov.  McOall  said  "■veryone^  flinging  a 
lot  of  abstractions.  It's  apparent  the  tech- 
niques of  planning  are  not  now  equal  to  tbe 


chaUenges  at  the  day.  We  need  to  start  wltb 
this  plan  for  a  plan." 

IC'CALI.    OFTUIISTIC 

UcCall,  who  Is  (^>tlmlstlo  over  tbe  OOCDC. 
feels  there  are  three  levels  at  interest:  Oa&~ 
cem  for  the  people  living  on  tbe  coast.  In- 
terest among  Oregonlans  In  other  parts  of  the 
state  and  growing  oonoem  by  tbe  federal 
government. 

"Seventy  five  per  cent  of  tbe  peofde  in  tbe 
country  live  In  tbe  coastal  states,"  UoOall 
pointed  out.  "We  have  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  these  people  in  respect  to  tbe 
environment.  I  think  many  are  afraid  no 
development  will  be  allowed  and  they'll  be 
left  to  starve  to  <:eatb." 

Ironically,  people  along  the  coast,  who  first 
reacted  with  suspicion,  are  becconlng  realis- 
tic supporters  of  regional  plaimlng.  Inspired 
by  statewide  groi;4)s  like  the  Oregon  Environ- 
mental Council,  tbey  are  making  their  pres- 
ence known  at  city  hall  and  are  crowding  to 
once  empty  planning  commission  meetings. 

Developers  are  beginning  to  tvA  tbe  back- 
lash of  public  opinion  and  dty  and  county 
ofBclals  are  realising  the  existence  of  long 
silent  constituencies. 

"We  must  stress  there  Is  a  tremendous 
change  of  attitudes  by  everyone,"  the  gover- 
nor said.  "It's  ironic  that  for  so  long  tbe 
people  closest  to  our  great  natural  treasures 
were  the  most  likely  to  abuse  tbem." 

Whether  the  OCCDC  effort  reaches  tbe 
stage  of  Implementation  or  not.  It  has  already 
served  as  a  catalyst  to  local  effort.  No  one 
wants  the  state  or  federal  government  to 
dictate  tbe  future  and  local  i^anners  are 
working  overtime  to  aoccHnmodate  an  eventu- 
al regional  framework. 

In  Newport,  the  Lincoln  County  Planning 
Commission  has  soned  the  Taqulna  Bay  es- 
tuary, both  land  and  water,  and  gained  pub- 
lic support  for  an  example  of  environmental 
foresight  and  good  judgment. 

Similar  estuarlne  efforts  are  under  way  at 
Astoria.  TUlamook.  Coos  Bay,  Brookings,  Lin- 
coln County  Is  looking  at  SUets  and  Alsea 
Bays. 

These  efforts  combined  wltb  enlightened 
land  use  programs,  delight  the  fledgling 
OCCDC.  Paul  Coyne,  OQCDC  executive  direc- 
tor, commented  recenUy:  "Tbeee  will  sure- 
ly dovetail  into  our  program  m  tbe  future. 
And  what  Is  important  bare  la  the  total  re- 
sponse and  support  fnnn  tbe  grass-roots  on 
up." 

SHOWDOWM   vn 

Aesthetically,  planners  will  continue  to 
Joust  the  high  rises,  the  indiscriminate  high- 
ways and  the  sprawl  which  threatens  beaches 
and  farmland. 

"This  is  the  put  up  or  shut  up  time,"  Mc- 
Call says.  Diirlng  the  next  flve  years  we  will 
have  our  last  chance  to  preserve  one  of  tbe 
greatest  natural  areas  In  tbe  world.  We  must 
plan.  It  wUl  be  fatal  if  we  dont. 

"Unfortunately."  UcOall  added,  "planning 
and  Informing  the  public  Is  sometimes  like 
trying  to  throw  a  80-yard  pasr  wltb  a  foot- 
ball made  of  whipped  cream." 

(Prom  tbe  Oregonlan,  Sept.  30,  10T1] 
AsTOKiA  HoLoe  KxT  To  OsowTS  or  Clatsop 

COtTMTT 

(By  Paul  Plntarleb) 

(NoTX. — Second  In  a  isrlea.) 

Clatsop  County  Is  Oregon's  own  far  comer, 
a  quiet  region  In  terms  of  coastal  land  devel- 
opment, an  area  Q>ore  attuned  to  realities  of 
day-to-day  Industry  than  oonalderatlons  of 
recreational  potential. 

Most  of  tbe  county's  MS  square  miles  oon- 
sUts  of  tlmberlands  to  tbe  east,  Isavlng  tbe 
bulk  of  tbe  populstlon.  nearly  80.000,  con- 
centrated In  Astcrta,  Seaside  and  cannen 
Beach,  with  tbe  remainder  scattered  around 
fishing,  logging  and  farming  eomiBtmltles. 

Any  future  growth,  however,  will  occur 
near  Astoria,  and  planners  predict  new  sub- 
division developments  for  tbe  now  sparssly 


aetUed  Caltsop  Plain,  home  of  the  county's 
first  homesteaders. 

Paotocs  eonaldered  In  future  growth  are  re- 
empbaslB  of  Astoria  as  a  major  deep-water 
port.  ooiMtnietlcp  In  1873  of  tbe  Amax  FaoUle 
Corp.  aluminum  reduotton  plant  near  War- 
renton  and  an  influz  of  tourists  and  retired 
persons  as  permanent  reaidents. 


Remarkably  beauttftU  on  Its  blllsMe  site, 
Astoria.  Oregon's  oldest  dty.  Is  saturated 
with  history  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  John  Jacob 
Aster's  unsucceesful  American  Pur  Trading 
Co.  and  a  thriving  cotomerdal  salmon  fishing 
Industry. 

Today,  this  history  brlngi  tourists  to  the 
city's  montiments  and  mussums,  with  many 
others  passing  through  to  the  sport  fishing 
at  Warrenton  and  tbe  fine  beacbes  at  Ft. 
Stevens  State  Park  and  Clatsop  BeaA  wbere 
tbe  wreck  of  tbe  Peter  Iredale  lies  decompos- 
ing on  tbe  sand. 

nutber  south,  tbs  rssort  oominunlties  at 
Oearhart,  Seaside  and  Oannon  Be«0h  swell 
In  summer  yet,  remarkably,  have  not  qtilte 
lost  an  other-era  attraettveneas  deqilte  tour- 
ist hoards. 

County  Planner  Richard  Bewersdorff ,  a  na- 
tive Astorlan.  smUes  out  at  September  sun- 
light and  says  be  Is  not  worried — yet. 

A  large  leg  cast  bides  a  torn  cartilage  In 
Bewersdorff's  right  leg,  and  you  know  bow 
young  he  Is  when  be  says  It  bappsned  In  a 
besketbaU  game.  But  ha  has  been  county 
plaimer  since  1968,  a  resident  here  all  of  bis 
life,  and  his  concern  for  tbe  future  Is  both 
emotional  and  aastbctle. 

assaTBZKO  mcx  aaairrsB 

"Our  major  oonoem  U  Clatsop  Plain, 
where  we  expect  tbe  greatest  growth  In  sub- 
divisions and  planned  unit  developments.  At 
preeent,  devMopment  Is  staUed  due  to  a  lack 
of  sewer  and  water  faeiUOss.  but  this  gives 
us  time  to  prepare  a  ooBoprahanslve  land  use 
plan  that  we  can  coordinate  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  county  as  wdl." 

Breathing  time  for  Bewersdorff  has  been 
provided  by  a  state  Department  at  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  (DBQ)  tnmm  on  oonatruo- 
tlon  untU  sewer  and  water  problems  have 
been  sdved. 

Impact  of  tbe  Amax  plant  will  be  erudal 
in  Bewendorirs  planning.  Tbe  SI90  mllUan 
facility  Is  to  be  constructed  on  a  <60-aere 
site  east  of  Warrenton  and  la  expected  to  em- 
ploy 800  persons. 

"But,"  Bewersdorff  adds,  'nhs  plant  shouM 

generate  additional  growth,  perhape  as  mneh 

as  3,000  or  8.000  new  reaidents  to  ths  " 

■ooixMT  n-umau 

Warrenton.  with  Its  growing  salmon 
fishery,  lies  at  the  mouth  at  Toting's 
where  that  snallsr  estuary  Joins  the ' 
of  ths  OdumUa  River  eBtetlng  the  sea.  Tide- 
lands,  marsbss,  clam  beds  and  spawning 
grounds  wlU  have  to  be  eontfdered  and 
Bswersdorff  Is  working  doasty  with  the  Ore- 
gon Ooast  OoiMurvatlon  and  Devetopnasnt 
ConumaMon  (OCDC)  on  sodogleal  and  land 
use  planning. 

Much  of  the  north  OUtsop  County  beach- 
front  Is  pubUe  land.  Around  the  horn  tram 
tbe  mouth  at  ths  Columbia,  and  as  far  south 
as  Camp  Bllsa.  Oregon  National  Ouardtealn- 
ing  grouxMl.  dean,  expansive  beaches  rsmdn. 
untrammaled  l>y  commardal  exidottatlon. 

Near  Gtoaihart,  bowevar.  and  as  tar  soutti 
as  Aich  C^M.  tbe  county  lies  itpe  tor  land 
speoulatlon  and  continued  eommerdsl 
growth  along  Highway  101. 

Typical  of  the  Oregon  Ooast.  VS.  Higliway 
101  is  an  umbUlcus  that  divides  ths  Coast 
Range  from  tbe  ssa.  The  highway  drope 
straight  south  through  most  of  Clatsop 
County— Oearhart.  Seaside.  Cannon  Peadi 
and  prime  open  spaos  lying  to  ssaward. 


Still  seal  between   the  towns  are  ■nail 
faraM,  gracing  cattle  and  low,  bwmmtwfcy 
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fields  fftwn  real  e«t»te  signs  stand  out  and 
the  land  la  zoned  residential. 

"Outalde  of  Seaalde,"  Besrersdorfl  explains, 
"all  tfcye  opep  sps<^  w€8t  of  101  is  R-l  wltb  a 
35-fe«t  height  reetrlctKm,  We  anist  eonalder 
the  future  of  high  rise  locations  now  and 
then  consider  their  relatlonahlp  to  the  beach 
and  highway." 

Like  many  young  j^zmcrs,  BewersdorflT  Is 
an  advocate  of  pUnsad  unit  development 
on  the  coast — concentrated  clusters  of  build- 
ings leaving  open  space — an  enlightened, 
f«t,  very  ej^Mnslve  maUiod  of  laud  use. 

"So  far  we  haven't  bad  the  Influx  of  de- 
velopers like  other  coastal  areas,"  Bewersdorff 
pointed  out.  "We've  had  perhaps  a  tenth  of 
what  they  have  In  TUlamook  and  Lincoln 
counties. 

FaooBxss  Monczo 

But  aU  U  not  at  a  standstlU  In  Clatsop 
County.  At  Oearhart.  beach  mecca  for  gener- 
ations of  Oregonlana,  the  staid,  three-atory 
Qaasflurt  Hotel  te  vacant — a  bee<died  an- 
acbronlam  Surrounded  by  a  school  of  sleek 
cendomlnlinns. 

Maarby.  there  are  new  homea.  other  mul- 
tiple units,  but,  so  far.  the  aura  of  respec- 
table oomplaeeney  baa  been  retained. 

Down  the  road,  everyone  knows  about  Sea- 
side, place  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  salt  cairn 
and  Orsgm's  moat  popular  resort  alnce  stage- 
coach daya.  Action  at  Seaside  In  summer  Is 
predictable,  with  throngs  crowding  Broad- 
way and  the  Promenade  admldat  neon  car- 
nival clatter. 

Since  the  Labor  Day  riots  of  the  early  60b, 
Seaside  has  squared  Itself  away  to  recapture 
some  of  Xte  lost  vlaljiors.  The  city  Is  also 
seeking  federal  urban  renewal  funds  for  fare- 
lifting,  some  of  which  has  already  been  car- 
ried out  by  local  buMneasmen. 

Now  development  has  not  been  rapid  or 
gaudy,  but  there  have  been  sWmilshee  with 
envlTDnroentallsts  concerned  over  high  rises 
on  the  beachfront  and  condominiums  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Necanlcum  Rlter. 

mOB   RXSXS  rAVOBXD 

Paced  with  the  unpleasant  alternatives  of 
high  rlae  or  sprawl,  Mayor  Evln  Ckxxlman, 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  city  council, 
favors  high  rise  and  has  stated;  "Someday 
the  Prom  will  be  all  high  rise,  like  AtlanUc 
Olty.  You  Just  can't  hold  back  progress. 
Land  Is  too  expensive  for  Individual  families 
You  have  to  go  up  in  the  air." 

Nevertheless,  plans  for  an  11-story  build- 
ing were  dropped  by  a  developer  this  year- 
out  of  faar  of  pressure  from  environmental- 
ist*— and  a  26-acre  housing  development 
proposed  near  the  Necanlcum  estuary  Is 
presently  In  federal  court,  result  of  an  al- 
leged Illegal  landfill. 

Skirting  Tillamook  Head,  Highway  101 
mores  away  from  tha  sea  and  through  heavy 
ttiWber  before  returning  to  pass  by  Cannon 
Beach. 

Rapidly  becoming  an  artsy  eraftsy  kind  of 
place.  Oannbn  Beach  enjoys  a  semi-seclu- 
sion which  attracts  artists,  musicians,  writers 
and  builders  of  sand  castles.  There  are  motel 
and  restaurant  owners,  too.  however,  but 
not  to  the  point  of  saturation. 

CAjrWOW    BKACR    BPAaCO 

aemoved  Xrom  the  mainstream  of  101. 
Cannon  B«ach  has  been  spared  overwhelm- 
ing beach  town  blight  yet  recent  environ- 
mental altercations  have  occurred  to  em- 
broil ecologtsts.  developers,  residents  and  the 
state  of  Oregon. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  lingering  conflict 
over  a  proposed  178-unlt  condomlnum  on  a 
10  Vi  acrt  site  north  of  Elk  Creek.  Despite 
claims  of  developers,  the  state  contends  the 
project  would  block  public  beach  access  and 
ecologjsts  are  concerned  for  the  fragile  pri- 
mary dune. 

Back  on  101.  which  leaves  Clatsop  County 
south  of  Cannon  Bea«h  naar  Arch  Cape,  de- 
velopws  are  at  work  on  a  large  roadside 
subdivision,    moving   heavy   equipment   and 


sewer  pipe  against  a  diminished  backdrop  of 
Haystack  Rock. 

In  Astoria.  Bewersdorff  points  at  a  map 
like  all  planners  do  and  reflects:  "Popula- 
tion growth  Is  slow  now,  but  when  it  comes 
we're  going  to  be  ready.  I'd  hate  to  see  us 
go  hog  wild  on  development. 

"Por  so  long,"  he  adds,  "there  has  been  so 
little  development  that  rm  afraid  people 
might  get  carried  away  and  do  it  all  wrong 
It's  the  natural  character  of  the  county  that 
people  come  to  enjoy.  That's  what  brings 
them  here  now  and  that's  what  will  bring 
them  here  In  the  future.  It  must  be  pre- 
served." 

(Prom    the   Oregonlan.    Sept.   21.    19711 

Plannino    Fight    Bon.s    WrrH    Tillamook 

ConwTT  Coast  at  Stake 

(By  Paul  Plntartch) 

(NoTK. — ^Thlrd  in  a  series.) 

Tillamook  County  has  long  been  described 
by  tb«  oh«mlb«r  of  oommeree  as  an  Idyllic 
land  of  "cheese,  trees  and  ocean  breeae." 

Mainstays  of  the  economy  are  still  dairy 
faming  and  cheese  making,  lumbering  and 
Ashing,  with  recreation  gaining  and  oon- 
sldsrsd   prime   for   boundleae    growth. 

Protn  Arch  Cape  south  to  Caecade  Head, 
the  county  offers  78  mllee  of  some  of  Oregon's 
finest  coastal  scenery.  Included  among 
natural  features  are  Tillamook.  Netarts  and 
Ifehalem  bays,  Neah-Kah-Nle  Mbuntaln  and 
nearby  Oswald  West  State  Park,  oapes  Look- 
out and  Klwanda,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
beaches,  forests  and  streams. 

Beneath  this  beauty,  however,  are  enough 
planning  and  environmental  dilemmas  to 
flu  the  scenario  of  a  grade  "B'  movie. 

The  oast  would  Include  a  besieged  planning 
director,  a  controversial  planning  commis- 
sion, a  bewildered  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  an  increasingly  aware,  Irate  num- 
ber of  residents  and  landowners. 

ooNraovKBST  raoks 

There  la  also  a  struggling  country  news- 
paper, its  staff  dedicated  to  principles  of  en- 
vironmental preservation. 

Plot  action,  reaching  a  climax,  swirls 
around  a  &0-unlt,  $000,000  motel -reetaurant 
on  a  Twin  Bocks  sand  dune,  a  trailer  court 
nearby,  proposed  rerouting  of  U.S.  Highway 
101  north  of  Neskowln  and  threatened  en- 
croachment of  subdivision  development  into 
limited  agricultural  land. 

Intrigue  Is  heightened  by  allegations  about 
the  nine-member  County  Planning  Com- 
mission— six  of  whom  are  In  real  estate,  de- 
velopment, bvUldlng  or  building  supply.  (TTie 
other  three  are  a  dairy  farmer,  phone  com- 
pany executive  and  an  attorney.) 

Incensed  over  alleged  planning  commission 
conflicts  of  interest  as  well  sis  Inadequate 
zoning  restrictions,  a  resident  group — Home 
Owners  in  Tillamook  County — is  circulating 
petitions  for  a  reconsUtutlon  of  the  planning 
body. 

Ironically,  in  the  last  month  some  plan- 
ning commission  members  have  twice  called 
for  the  dismissal  of  Planning  Director  Rich- 
ard Smith,  who  has  opposed  motel  and  sub- 
division projects  he  feels  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  environment. 

Oommlsaloners  alleged  Smith  failed  to  pre- 
pare proper  mlntrtes  of  meetings  and  said 
he  erased  tape  recordings  of  meetings  with- 
out consulting  commissioners.  They  also  ac- 
cuse him  of  spending  too  much  time  on 
"other  activities." 

Smith,  a  harried,  heavy-set,  heavy-smoking 
man.  Is  the  county's  third  planning  director 
In  seven  years  of  the  department's  operation. 
He^  been  on  the  Job  three  years. 

Smith  Ls  growing  battle  weary,  but  he  Is 
bolstered  by  increased  public  support  for 
planning  reform.  "We  used  to  have  planning 
meetings  where  maybe  only  one  person  would 
show  up,"  he  said,  "now,  I'd  like  to  stil 
tickets." 

In  addition  to  the  motel  at  Twin  Rocks, 


Smith  is  oonosmed  with  proposed  subdivi- 
sions in  the  Nehalem  Valley,  what  be  tatma 
"schlock''  along  Highway  101  and  envtroB* 
menUI  damage  from  "quickie"  dsrelopmeoli 
near  Oceanslde  and  Neskowln.  He  also  has  % 
responsibility  of  the  county*  many  dairy 
farmers,  who  are  angered  over  the  Iom  of 
farmland  to  other  uses. 

TUlamook  County's  comprehensive  plan 
calls  for  extensive  studies  of  the  area's  ge- 
ology, biological  reeouroes  and  flood  plains. 
Smith  would  also  like  to  see  the  countyg 
estuaries  zoned  for  proper  ecological  control, 
and  he  Is  In  agreement  with  the  policies  of 
the  Oregon  Coastal  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Commission. 

PaOPLB  rMPATTBNT 

But  Smltti  must  first  await  the  outcome 
of  continuing  internecine  squabbles  before 
returning  to  effective  planning. 

■Por  so  long,"  he  said,  "this  area  has  been 
underdeveloped  and  relatively  Isolated.  Now 
the  people  want  to  move  Immediately  Into 
rapid  development  and  many  dont  care  what 
kind  of  schlock  comee  In. 

Those  who  do,  however,  support  Smith 
through  groups  such  as  the  Oregon  Shores 
ConservaUon  Coalition  and  the  Oregon  En- 
vironmental Council,  which  have  made  their 
presence  known  at  public  meetings — notably 
the  recent  State  Highway  Division  hearing 
on  an  alternate  routing  of  Highway  101. 

Smith  also  mentions  outside  money  In- 
volved In  land  speculation,  stating,  "it's  a 
paradox.  Some  want  outside  dollars  and  de- 
velopment, but  they  don't  want  outsiders  to 
live  here." 

He  emphaslees  the  need  for  coast«a  design 
zones  to  aid  comprehensive  planning,  and 
contends  the  planning  commission  has  little 
understanding  of  what  a  comprehensive 
plan  Is. 

"We  need  a  commission  that  seeks  the 
needs  of  all  people,  not  Just  the  developers. 
It's  unthinkable  to  consider  a  cotomlsslon 
like  oxirs  in  this  time." 

He  is  adamant  in  reminding,  however,  that 
he  |8  not  against  development.  "I  want  good 
development."  Smith  said,  "but  with  proper 
planning." 

Jeff  Brennan,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  ConunlBslonera,  smokes  a  pipe  and 
says  everything  needs  to  be  calnaed  down  so 
effective  planning  can  continue. 

"I  think  there  are  a  few  things  which  have 
to  be  rebalanced."  he  said.  "We  cant  bave 
the  continued  oonfrontatlons  between  the 
people  and  the  planning  commission." 

Caught  between  the  people  and  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  county's  three  com- 
missioners have  defended  Smith,  and  in  Au- 
ftntx  ordered  a  halt  to  all  planning  activity 
In  the  county  to  allow  time  to  draw  a  new 
zoning  ordinance. 

NIW  ZONTJTC  OBDXaXD 

They  have  stated:  "The  (present)  ordi- 
nance Is  deflcient  in  providing  for  the  proper 
zone  types  for  a  rural  seacoast  county.  Ad- 
dltlonaUy,  the  poorly  written  and  deficient 
text  of  the  existing  zoning  ordinance  pro- 
vides legal  loopholes  which  defeat  the  ob- 
jectives of  sound  zoning  practice." 

The  bulk  of  Ullaniook  County  la  zoned 
A-1  (low -density,  residential,  agricultural, 
forestry  and  recreation)  which,  according  to 
Smith — and  a  number  of  Irate  residents — 
allows  Just  about  anything. 

"We  feel  planners  should  get  into  more 
responslbilltlee,"  Brennan  explained,  adding, 
'we  don't  want  growth  unless  It's  in  an 
orderly  fashion." 

Outside  the  courthouse,  away  from  the 
tumult  aiKl  anger.  Tillamook  County  still 
enjoys  freeb  air-fanned  open  spaces  and 
miles  of  beaches  not  yet  marred. 

South  of  TUlamook,  the  controversy  over 
rerouting  101  is  In  Its  fifth  year,  with  the 
establishment   and   dairy  farmers   in   favor 
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and    In    opposition    to   a   large   number    of 
residents  and  envlronmentallatB. 

AWARENESS   GROWS 

.^t  Cascade  Head,  the  county  awaits  fed- 
eral protection  and  there  are  many  wary  eyes 
on  those  who  would  develop  one  of  the 
coast's  finest  unspoiled  forest  areas. 

Neskowln  has  been  Invaded  by  a  huge 
condominium  and  a  state  widening  of  101. 
which  has  angered  even  Oov.  Tom  McCall. 
but  the  people  are  aware  now,  watching  every 
move  with  involved  Interest. 

A  spokesman  for  the  new  awareness  Is  the 
struggling  North  Coast  Times-Eagle  (3.000 
circulation)  operating  the  past  year  out  oi 
an  old  bank  building  In  Wbe«ler. 

Editor  Robert  Need  and  Publisher  Dave 
Lardy  have  a  staff  of  eight — and  whoever 
comes  In  the  door — and  the  air  In  charged 
with  crusading  Journalism. 

Need,  whose  office  is  In  the  vault,  is  a  20- 
year,  retired  Air  Force  master  sergeant  and 
lie's  campaigning  against  the  establishment. 
We're  working  on  the  planning  commis- 
sion, the  developers,  and  we're  gaining  sup- 
port from  the  public — both  In  the  urban 
areas  and  on  the  farm.  For  once,  the  people 
feel  they  have  ft  newspaper  of  their  own. 
It's  always  been  my  ideal  to  have  a  news- 
paper In  which  I  oould  print  the  truth.  It 
v.-ill  be  Interesting  to  see  what  happens." 

[  Prom  the  Oregonlan.  Sept.  23,  1971 ) 

Lincoln  City  Srarvas  To  Iin>aovs  Ikags  bt 

Planitoio  TotL  'Pwanx 

(ByPaulPlnUrich) 

(NoTF. — Last  in  a  series.) 

No  native  Oregonlan  needs  to  be  told  that 
in  the  last  10  years  Lincoln  County  has  be- 
come the  controversial  focal  point  of  coastal 
development. 

From  Cascade  Head  south  52  miles  to  the 
tiny  vlUage  of  Yacbats,  Lincoln  County  of- 
fers some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery 
in  the  state — scenery  that  has  attracted 
hordes  of  tourists,  developers  and  subsequent 
.sprawl  and  blight  along  Highway  101. 

This  Is  the  county  that  earned  the  un- 
fortunate sobriquet  "30  Miserable  Miles"; 
this  Is  also  the  county  working  to  live  down 
the  title  through  mounting  public  suiH>ort 
for  effective  planning. 

Most  criticism  Is  aimed  at  Lincoln  City, 
an  Incorporation  of  former  small  towns 
which  has  become  synonymous  with  bright 
lights,  bad  traffic  and  the  "honky  tonk" 
cliche. 

Henry  (Buz)  Florlp,  chairman  of  the  Lin- 
coln City  Planning  Commission  and  manager 
of  station  KCBH,  beUeves  In  a  campaign  of 
pul)Uc  awareness  through  the  recently 
formed  "Congress  for  Community  Progress." 
a  citizen  planning  advisory  group. 

trnofficlal  cltleen  participation  actually 
began  last  year  when  a  pr(^>osed  hlghrlse 
condominium  was  defeated  by  public  wrath. 
The  city  charter  bae  been  amended  to  restrict 
city  and  beach  front  buildings  to  80  and  46- 
feet. 

"We  also  have  a  design  ordinance,"  Florlp 
adds,  "and  billboards  will  be  phased  out 
within  the  next  two  years.  We're  not  for  or 
against  anything  categorically,  but  Judge 
proposals  on  their  own  merits." 

Within  Lincoln  City,  new  developments 
have  been  closely  watched.  The  massive  Inn 
at  Spanish  Head  and  a  new  condominium 
scheduled  for  construction  Immediately  ad- 
jacent received  conditional  use  approval, 
their  heights  carefully  within  limitations. 

The  new,  low  and  sprawling  "Sea  Ojrpsy 
Motel,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  D  Blver,  how- 
ever, has  caused  concern  among  those  who 
know  high  wlntjr  tides.  The  motel  has  been 
open  a  month. 

Florlp  Is  optimistic  about  the  future.  "Peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  that  success 
brings  success  and  there  Is  more  response  to 
effective  planning,"  he  said.  "Traditional 
concepts  of  10  or  18  years  ago  are  changing. 


Local  businessmen  are  starting  to  say  'lets 
keep  the  place  desirable.  We  can't  treat  the 
tourlat  as  an  evil.  They  come  here  because 
It's  enjoyable  and  this  mustn't  be  destroyed.' 
It's  called  planning  for  people." 

North  of  Lincoln  City,  on  the  precious  Sal- 
mon River  floodplain,  there  is  an  amtisement 
park  called  "Plzleland."  Contrasted  against 
the  surrounding  nsttural  beauty,  it  speaks 
for  Itself. 

Across  101.  however,  where  the  Salmon 
River  winds  to  Lands  End  and  the  sea,  de- 
velopers have  staked  claim  to  230-acree  they 
call  "Tamara  Quays,"  whose  brochures  pro- 
claim: •'.  .  .  an  unusually  attractive  environ- 
ment In  which  to  live,  appealing  especially 
to  nshlng  and  hunting  enthusiasts,  artists 
and  others  who  would  be  attracted  to  the 
central  Oregon  coastal  country." 

Planned  are  mobile  home  sites,  a  "trailer 
camper  condominium  subdivision,"  with  pri- 
vate lakes,  canals  and  other  amenities  that 
environmentalists  say  will  destroy  the  last 
remaining  undlked  salt  marsh  In  the  estuary. 

Mention  Tamara  Quays  to  County  Plan- 
ning Director  Lynn  Steiger  and  he  winces, 
atelger,  supported  by  residents,  businessmen 
and  public  ofBclals,  has  Just  completed  a  zon- 
ing ordinance  for  all  lands  and  water  in 
Yaqulna  Bay. 

Called  a  landmark  In  natural  resource  and 
waterway  zoning,  the  Yaqulna  study  was 
spearhes^ed  by  a  task  force  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Oov.  Tom  McCall.  "out  of  sheer  ter- 
ror"— the  threat  of  an  oU  refinery  locating  on 
the  bay. 

CAHTOON    USED 

Under  the  new  zoning,  industry,  recrea- 
tion and  natural  resources  are  specifically 
categorized  and  wUl  hopefully  remain  In 
balance  In  perpetuity.  The  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity Marine  Science  Laboratory  Is  on  the 
bay,  but  Steiger  and  McCall  feel  It  serves 
as  a  watchdog  for  the  area  and  the  entire 
coast  as  well. 

Steiger  Is  young,  optimistic,  with  a  sense 
of  humor  that  is  revealed  on  the  cover  of 
the  county  zoning  regulations:  A  Bill  Maul- 
dln  cartoon  with  an  industrialist  father 
standing  with  his  son  amidst  a  nightmare 
of  fbctory  pollution.  The  caption  reads: 
"Someday,  my  Ixjy,  this  wiU  all  be  yours." 

Steiger  supptorts  the  Oregon  Coastal  Con- 
servation and  Development  Commission 
(OCCDC),  but  feels  local  planners  have  the 
real    responsibility    for    the    future. 

Outside  of  Newport  and  Yaqulna  Bay,  Stei- 
ger looks  forward  to  slmlllar  zoning  work  at 
Alsea  Bay  at  Waldport,  and  In  the  Sllet7 
River  estuary  south  of  Lincoln  City. 

Stelger's  problems  ore  higher  than  tide- 
water now,  he  explains,  emphasizing  his  con- 
cern for  floodplain  agricultural  land  being 
taken   for   recreational    subdivisions. 

"People  here,  especially  In  the  rural  areas, 
are  not  professional  planners.  We  have  to 
keep  them  from  chopping  up  the  land  in- 
discriminately. We  spend  much  of  our  time 
fighting  these  backfires." 

coAsrwiDZ  ptAN  wanted 

East  of  the  coastal  strip  tied  by  Highway 
101,  most  of  Lincoln  County  is  private  or  pub- 
lic tlmberland.  Outside  of  Lincoln  City,  De- 
poe  Bay  and  Newport,  the  coast  Is  fairly  free, 
much  of  its  preserved  as  parks. 

Zoning  controls  height  and  density  outside 
Incorporated  areas,  with  most  beach  front 
property  zoned  residential.  The  smaller  com- 
munities, the  Waldport  and  Yachats,  receive 
planning  assistance  from  Stelger's  staff. 

"What  I  would  really  like  to  see  Is  a  total 
land  use  plan  for  the  entire  coast,"  Steiger 
said.  "We  must  decide  now  where  we  want 
to  place  high  rises,  subdivisions  and  stiU  fa- 
cilitate commercial  growth  and  Industry 
without  destroying  natural  beauty." 

Out  of  Newport,  south  on  101  along  the 
fine,  wide  beaches,  nature  still  retains  the 
upper  hand.  Seal  Rock  Is  an  Inoffensive 
widening  In  the  road,  the  nearby  motels  and 


restaurants  are  scattered  and  many  retain 
a  comfortable  character  of  10  years  ago. 

At  Waldport  there  is  more.  Across  the  town, 
on  the  sandsplt  flattening  north  of  Alsea 
Bay,  the  Pat  Boone  Inn  hugs  the  water  and 
someone  has  planted  dune  grass  In  neat 
rows.  Behind,  there  are  new  beach  cabins 
perched  on  the  fragile  primary  dune,  prone 
to  erosion  and  change,  and  nearby  are  the 
signs,  streets  and  sewers  of  a  subdivision 
waiting  to  happen. 

"We  se«  the  growth,  what  is  happening 
there."  Steiger  says,  "but  we  have  time  now. 
and  hopefully  the  suppvort  to  make  sure  the 
future  goes  well." 

TTie  county  ends  a  few  mUes  south  of 
Yachats,  still  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
buUdlngs  on  a  sharp  bend  In  101.  There  are 
open  spaces,  a  few  polite  motels  and  an  un- 
crowded  gathering  of  homes  In  green  flelds 
above  the  ocean. 

A  woman  ponders  the  future  of  the  area 
and  says,  almost  angrily,  "WeU.  you  won't 
see  any  of  that  crummy  development  around 
here.  We  like  the  beauty  of  this  place  and 
we  aim  to  keep  it  that  way.  Not  Just  me.  but 
all  of  us." 


SCHOOL   LUNCH   PROGRAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  reported  favorably  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157  which  was  Intro- 
duced recently  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  chairman  of  that 
committee  fMr.  Talmadge)  .  I  was  one 
of  those  who  voted  In  the  affirmative. 

I  urge  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  In  support  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  has 
as  its  purpose  "to  assure  that  every 
needy  schoolchild  will  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  National  School  Limch 
Act."  I  am  sure  that  the  Immediate 
question  in  the  mind  of  every  Senator 
is  why.  after  passing  amendments  in 
1970  to  this  act  which  instill  in  ever;,' 
poor  child  the  Federal  right  to  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch,  we  have  at  this 
time  to  follow  up  our  commitment  with 
a  Joint  resolution  to  "assure"  that  that 
right  is  protected. 

The  key.  In  my  mind,  to  this  entire 
crisis  faced  by  the  lunch  program  todlay 
lies  in  the  appropriations  controversy 
of  last  spring.  At  that  time  the  USDA 
requested  of  Congress  the  exact  same 
appropriations  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams as  they  received  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  participmtion  of  needy  children 
in  the  program  jumped  from  5  million 
In  May  1970  to  7.3  million  in  May  1871. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress and  President  Nixon  signed  Public 
Law  91-248  in  May  1970  which  guaran- 
teed that  "any  child  who  is  a  member  of 
a  household  which  has  an  annual  Income 
not  above  the  applicable  family  size  in- 
come level  set  forth  in  the  income  pov- 
erty guidelines  shall  be  served  meals 
free  or  at  a  reduced  cost" — my  empha- 
sis— Mr.  President,  there  are  today  at 
least  9  to  10  million  such  eligible 
children 

How  does  USDA  possibly  think  that  it 
can  squeeze  an  expanding  and  vital  pro- 
gram, beset  as  is  everything  else  by  gross 
inflationary  pressures,  into  a  clearly  In- 
edequate  budget?  The  answer  lay  In  the 
reimbursement  levels  which  the  States 
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are  allowed  to  use  for  subsidizing  the 
school  lunches.  In  March,  April,  May, 
and  June  of  the  last  school  rear,  the 
States  were  allowed  to  reimbtirse  at  a 
level  of  12  cents  for  section  4 — general 
assistance — and  48  cents  for  section 
11 — special  assistance  for  the  needy. 
Thus,  the  total  reimbtirsement  for  a 
lunch  served  to  a  poor  child  was  80  cents. 

On  August  13,  1971,  Just  weeks  before 
schools  were  to  open,  the  Department 
Issued  proposed  regubrfioDs  which  would 
require  the  States  to  iruUntatn  an  aver- 
age rate  of  retmburBcnMnt  of  35  cents, 
30  cents  for  section  11  and  5  cents  for 
section  4.  Thus,  to  reimburse  one  poor 
child's  limch  at  60  cents,  a  second  i>oor 
chikl's  lunch  would  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed at  10  cents.  Is  this  not  robbing 
Peter  to  feed  Paul  ?  Unf (Rtunately,  in  this 
tragic  sltuatioo,  both  Peter  and  Paul  are 
poor  children.  How  do  we  justify  this  in 
light  of  the  clear  mandate  of  Public  Law 
91-248?  We  caimot.  USDA  cannot.  OMB 
cannot.  If  anyone  can.  then  hungry  chil- 
dren wUl  remain  tmf  ed. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Taucadox  in  recognition  at  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  reimboivement  rate  is  not 
adequate  to  enable  the  States  to  ccxitinue 
particlpatlcn  in  the  limch  program  and 
to  solidly  achieve  the  stated  goals  of 
Public  Law  91-248,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  as  much  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the 
act  of  August  24.  1935—7  UJ8.C.  6130— 
as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  11  ctf  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  provisions  relating  to  spe- 
cial assistance  for  children  from  poor 
families,  and  with  these  funds,  to  pro- 
vide a  rate  <rf  reimbursement  which  will 
assure  every  needy  child  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  during  this  fiscal  year. 
This  authorization  will  remain  in  ^ect 
until  such  time  as  the  Oongreas  may  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supplemental  appro- 
priation. When  Congress  does  so.  the 
funds  used  from  section  32  shall  be  re- 
turned so  that  they  may  be  available  for 
their  original  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  learned  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  I  Immediately  sent 
a  letter  of  objection  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin.  Shortly  thereafter,  I 
called  an  emergency  hearing  of  the  Soi- 
ate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
to  hear  from  State  directors  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  regulations  if  they  were  to 
be  made  fhial,  and  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  their  alleged  necessity  from  the 
Department  and  the  OfQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Shultz,  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  declined  oor  invitation 
to  testify.  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  rep- 
resented nSDA. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  regulations,  I 
heard,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  program  would,  in 
the  words  of  37  State  directors,  "be 
brought  to  a  screecliing  halt"  in  terms  of 
fulfilling  the  mandate  of  Public  Law  91- 
248.  I  heard  from  the  Department  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  need  for 
this  cutback  in  relmlnirsement  rates. 

In  further  response  to  USDA's  failure 
to  explain  these  regulations,  a  letter, 
promulgated  by  Senators  Cook  and  Haet 
and  coeigned  by  42  other  Senators,  was 


sent  to  President  Nixon  requesting  his 
intervention  in  the  matter.  We  have  had 
no  substantive  response  to  that  letter  to 
date. 

I  cannot  discover  any  other  reason  that 
could  be  offered  for  the  proposed  regula- 
tions other  than  an  intent  to  curb  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  in  order  to  con- 
serve fxmds  imder  the  budget  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  a  budget  that  I  have 
all  along  claimed  to  be  inadequate  In 
terms  of  expanding  the  program  to  reach 
all  needy  and  eligible  schoolchildren. 
The  Department's  actions  in  proposing 
these  regulations  only  3  weeks  before 
school  was  to  start  and  allowing  for  a 
period  of  comment  of  only  15  days  is 
such  an  abuse  of  its  regulatory  power  as 
to  show  a  complete  disregard  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  oUigatlons  of  the 
States  regarding  this  program.  This 
raises  questions  regarding  the  seriousness 
of  such  programs  as  revenue  sharing 
which  are  to  be  directed  at  assisting  the 
States  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  and 
responsibilities. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  regard 
the  swift  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
luticm  157  as  essential  to  the  sincerity  of 
Congress  in  giving  poor  children  a  right 
to  a  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch. 

I  urge  Senators,  once  again,  to  give 
their  full  support  to  this  vital  measure 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Chairman,  Senator 
Talmadcx. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  congratulations  for  his  fine 
leadership  in  handling  this  matter.  Sen- 
ator Talmadge  has  demonstrated  that  his 
word  is  unshakeable,  and  his  commit- 
ment Is  among  the  strongest  I  tiave  seen 
on  this  issue.  We  are  all  in  debt  to  Senator 
Talicadce  for  his  role  in  seeing  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  fulfill  their  pledge 
to  eliminate  finally  hunger  among  our 
schoolchildren. 


F«dmt 

ineoiM  tu        tdvtmtii^ 

pay««nti      uptrxMurM 


OIL      COMPANIES      EXPENDITUKES 
ON  NATIONAL  ADVZRTISINO 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  should  know  that 
some  oil  companies  ^)end  more  on  na- 
tional advertising  than  they  do  on  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoko  a 
report  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  regarding 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

feoual  income  tax  payments  ano  expenditures  for 

national  advertising  in  3  MEDIA!  BY  THE  LAR6ER 
OIL  COMPANIES.  IM 


FMtonI 

iacMM  tu 

poynonti 

NlttOMl 

idvotlWiil 
HpoodiUirM 

StiNdwd(Ntw)trMy).... 

T«ue» 

Gulf 

Mobil 

StMdtrd  (CalifernIt) 

...  I2S5, 7*1,000 

7,2S0,000 

...       4.2«4,000 

...      41.800,000 

10.  MO,  000 

tS,0S1.076 
2, 623.  SIM 

11.762.475 
4.004,221 
1,312,321 

Standard  (Indtana). 

....    M,2oe,oae 

i.m.on 

SMI 

Conoco 

Atltntk 

$,4*4,000 

....       3.3»4,000 

4.0t3.000 

ia2M,3l6 

179. OlS 

1.0M,311 

S«n  

Pkiibp* 

Union 

....      41,207.000 

....      24.231,000 

I.MO.0OO 

2,4M.M0 

4,104.4M 

Ml.  443 

MwadMn 3.2SaoaO  t234.ll0 

CttMsSorviM 27.254,000  330,54$ 

Standard  (Ohio) 42,601.000  21Q.SK 

Gatty 11.400.000  36.t49 

Sinclair' 

Tidawatsri 

AiMand 27,4«0,a00  SK.sa 

Savay  DX« 

SkaRy NA  HA 

P«ra« 

RichfaM* 

Total 600.347.000        a,119,lM 


■  Mataziiiai,  nawspapar  tupptaimnts.  and  natworli  lalavition. 

>  Martad  lata  Atlaatic  RichMd  Co..  Mar.  4.  1966. 

>  Margad  iaio  Gattv  Oil  Co. 

•  Siitnidiary,  Sun  Oil  Co. 

•  Para  Oil  Co.  aMriad  into  Union  Oil  o(  Callternii. 

•  Now  Atlaatic  RidMaM. 

NA— Not  availibla. 

Soarea:  Conraasional  Racord.  Vol.  116.  Pt.  22.  p.  29111 
National  Ad«artisiB|  Invattmaitti  in  Maiaiinas,  Nawtpant 
SupptaHMiitt,  ■nd  Natworli  Talavtsion,  January-Oacawbar  IM 
Loading  Nitionai  Advartisars,  Inc.,  Norwalk.  Conn. 


PHASE  n  AND  THE  APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
move  as  sweeping  as  the  Precklent's 
wage-price  freeze,  certain  inequities  are 
bound  to  arise.  One  such  problem  area 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Robert  Roth, 
president  of  Jantzen — who  all  my  col- 
leagues recognize  as  one  of  the  leadna  in 
the  apparti  industry.  Portland,  tn  fa<:t, 
is  headquarters  for  two  other  leaders  in 
the  apparel  industry,  White  Stag  and 
Pendelton. 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  ap- 
parel industry  in  phase  I  can  be  alle- 
viated by  proper  planning  in  phase  H 
When  companies  have  seosonal  pricing, 
the  situation  can  put  a  critical  squeeze  on 
the  abilities  of  these  companies  to  sur- 
vive, much  less  to  grow. 

Mr.  Roth  set  out  Jantzen's  particular 
facts  in  a  recent  letter  and  when  he  and 
I  discussed  this  In  Washington,  he  pro- 
vided me  with  a  statement  from  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  points 
be  considered  carefully  as  the  phase  n 
plans  are  formulated.  The  true  merits 
and  success  of  such  guidelines  in  our 
efforts  to  solve  our  economic  problems 
will  be  enhanced  when  particular  prob- 
lems are  con^dered  carefully  by  those 
who  will  determine  the  policies  of  phase 

n. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou>, 
as  follows: 

jAjrnsif, 
September  9, 1971. 
Hon.  MAuascs  H.  Stams, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Waahtngton,  DX7. 

DiAX  Mb.  Btamb:  In  re«pona«  to  your  wlra 
of  Beptember  8.  tbs  W«g«/Pnc«  fr«eM  will 
hsve  mbstantlslly  do  effect  on  Jantsen  earn- 
ings for  tiM  tbird  cidendar  quarter  and  very 
little  affftct  In  tlie  fourth.  This  Is  bttcauM  our 
comp«ny  daaU  with  Ita  cuatomert  on  long 
lead  timM  and,  b«for«  tb«  fr««M,  m  bad  al- 
r«auly  received  the  very  great  bulk  of  the 
orden  which  we  wUl  eblp  thU  year.  Howerv. 
ft  continuation  of  the  freeae  would  have  a 
very  advene  affect  on  our  earnings  for  cal- 
endar 1072.  The  continuing  uncertainty  as  to 
prieea  on  orden  for  future  delivery  U  prea- 
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ently  a  matter  of  great  and  Incraaaing  con- 
cern for  us. 

Our  company  is  prepared  to  make  sacrlfloes 
to  support  the  President's  program  to  con- 
trol inflation.  However,  recent  Interpreta- 
tionB  have  placed  an  undue  ahare  of  the 
burden  upon  eompanlea  like  Janfen  Wblefti 
have  long  lead  tUnea,  partieulariy  if  they  also 
have  seoaonal  marketing  pattema. 

The  overall  concept  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram Is  to  freeze  prieea  at  their  levels  during 
the  30  days  an(Ung  Augtist  14.  WhUe  the 
EzecutlTe  Order  and  prevloua  Interpretations 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  and  the  OlBoe 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  "price"  meant  those  prices  at 
which  salesmen  were  actually  dealing  with 
customers  during  the  base  period,  last  week's 
Interpretations  Indicate  that  "price"  means 
the  prices  at  which  a  company  is  Inyolclng 
Its  customen  for  »hipment»  during  the  baae 
period. 

This  InterpretaUon  la  of  little  Importance 
uj  eompanlea  which  price  their  products,  re- 
ceive their  orden.  and  ship  their  merchandise 
within  a  relatively  short  time  span.  A  good 
illustration  would  be  an  oil  refinery  which 
posts  its  prices  and  price  changes  frequenUy 
and  wrhlch  normally  deliven  products  ordered 
almost  simultaneously  with  receipt  of  the 
order.  The  same  would  be  true  of  many  chem- 
ical eompanlea  and.  for  that  matter,  almost 
any  company  which  promptly  ships  its  orden 
out  of  an  on-hand  stock  of  merchandise. 

The  situation  with  companies  having  long 
lead  times  is  quite  different.  As  an  example, 
during  the  b€«e  period.  JantMn  was  invoicing 
customen  for  merchandise  we  sold  to  them 
starting  In  February.  The  merchandise  which 
our  salesmen  were  selling  during  the  base  pe- 
riod in  August.  1971  (and  at  the  present 
time)  will  not  be  shipped  and  Invoiced,  for 
the  most  part,  until  Spring  of  1973.  Further- 
more, the  kind  of  merchandise  which  we  were 
selling  during  base  period  waa  sufBclently 
different  from  the  kind  of  merchandise  which 
we  were  then  shipping  and  invoicing,  that  It 
Is  doubtful  the  merchandise  Invoiced  during 
the  base  period  would  form  a  basis  for  ceiling 
prices  for  the  merchandise  our  salesmen  were 
then  selling.  In  order  to  find  merchandise  of 
a  similar  kind,  we  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  sales  of  Spring-Summer  clothing  we 
started  making  in  August  of  1070. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  Is  that  com- 
panies who  sell  out  of  stock  or  with  relatively 
short  lead  times  are  frosen  to  their  prices  of 
August,  1971.  On  the  other  hand,  Jantcen 
with  Its  seasonal  lines  and  long  lead  times, 
may  b«  frozen  to  the  prices  at  which  we  were 
selling  In  August  of  1970. 

Not  only  Is  this  discriminatory  with  respect 
to  Jantzen  and  companies  sinUlarly  situated, 
the  probable  fluanciaJ  consequences  to  our 
company  are  moat  serious.  Over  the  last  year 
we  (and  most  other  companies)  have  posted 
substantial  price  Increuea.  These  price  In- 
creases were  not  calculated  to  enable  us  to 
Increase  our  etjiilngs.  but  only  to  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  our  earnings  by 
covering  our  Increased  ooats.  Our  reported 
earnings  for  the  flrat  three  quartan  of  our 
current  fiscal  year  are  api>roxlmat«ly  3%  of 
our  net  sales.  The  rate  of  all  of  last  year  was 
a.8~  .  In  1909  It  was  3.6%  and  In  1908  It  waa 
4%.  (1968  was  a  10-year  high  point.)  Oon- 
slderlng  thla  level  of  eamlaga  on  sales  (which 
is  typical  of  our  Industry) .  the  oonaequenoea 
to  this  company  ooxild  be  moat  aarloua  if  we 
must  now  sell  our  1978  Spring-Summer  lines 
at  the  prices  we  poetad  in  August  1070. 

We  are  aware  that  the  ctirrant  freeae  la 
scheduled  to  end  November  13.  However,  all 
present  Indications  are  that  price  controls 
will  be  continued  beyond  that  date.  Kven 
though  our  merchandise  may  be  delivered 
after  November  13,  we  face  the  threat  at  a 
roll-baok. 

This  la  a  matter  to  which  we  have  bad  no 
opportunity  to  react.  Our  lead  times  are  such 
that  we  had  already  daaigned  our  Une,  priced 


it,  ahowad  It  to  customers,  and  sold  It  at  the 
time  of  the  President's  freeze  announcement. 

It  Is  oiu-  plan  to  seek  an  Interpretation 
permitting  oompanlea  with  long  lead  times 
between  orden  and  shlpcnente  to  use  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  actually  dealing 
with  ouatomen  during  the  base  ptnlod  as  a 
basis  for  thetr  celling  prices.  This  would  only 
put  us  on  the  same  baaU  as  companies  which 
received  orden  and  made  shlpmenta  against 
thoee  orden  during  the  base  period.  Without 
It,  oompanlea  with  long  lead  times — particu- 
larly thoee  with  seasonal  markets — face  roll 
backs,  while  the  other  oompanlea  only  face 
a  fteeae. 

This  affects  not  only  us,  but  also  many 
other  oompanlee  In  ckk  Industry.  It  will 
certainly  be  disruptive  and  become  a  coun- 
terproductive force  In  attaining  the  Presi- 
dent's abjective  at  stabillalng  en^loyment. 
It  will  alao  weaken  our  Industry  as  a  whole 
and  Dtake  It  less  able  to  deal  with  the  intense 
foreign  competition  we  face,  which  wlU  be 
counterproductive  to  another  of  the  FmbI- 
dent's  objectives. 

Our  Oenetal  Oounsel,  Ffeanklln  H.  Mine, 
will  be  in  Washington  next  week  talking 
with  the  Washington  offloes  of  our  trade  as- 
sociations and  with  our  OongreaslonaU  dele- 
gation ooncemlng  the  President's  economic 
policy.  I  would  much  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  him  meet  with  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  I  raise  In  this  letter  and 
to  answer  any  queetiooa  you  may  have  about 
our  company  or  industry.  May  he  call  you? 
Sincerely, 

RoaxKT  W.  Both, 

President. 

COICPAKIXS  IN  THZ  APPAaXL  iKDTTSTaT  CHAM4S 

Thkdi  PaoDocT  Lima  Two  oa  Ifoas  Tkicas 

Each  Yxta.  on  a  Sxasonai.  Baoib  and  Wxu. 

Bx  SxaiotrsLT  Damaobd  It  Paicx  CaiuKa 

iNxqumxs  or  thx  Waox-Pkicx  Fai^sx  Axx 

Cakxixd  Into   thx  Phasb  n  PaooBAM  aw 

Economic  Controls 

Drirlng  the  base  period  used  to  eatahUah 
oeUlng  prices  imder  the  President's  Wage- 
Price  Freeze  Order,  most  apparel  companies 
were  shipping  their  Fall  and  Winter  lines 
but  were  taking  orden  (or  were  about  to  start 
taking  orden)  for  Spring  and  Sunmier  mer- 
chandise. In  this  Industry,  products  are  typi- 
cally offered  by  sellen  and  ordi'ed  by  their 
cxxatomvn  as  long  as  six  months  before  the 
products  are  to  be  delivered. 

The  appartf  eompanlea  had  ecmtracted  Tor 
fabrics  and  wera  starting  (or  ware  about  to 
start  to  manufacture)  their  new  lines  whan 
the  wage-price  freeae  was  announced.  TIm 
bulk  of  these  new  lines  will  not  be  shipped 
to  storee  until  the  fining  of  1972  and,  except 
for  samples,  axibetantlally  none  was  shipped 
durlttg  the  base  period. 

Slnoe  apparel  oompanlea  had  no  shipments 
of  their  new  llnoa  In  the  base  period  axkd  alnoe 
product  lines  for  dUferant  seasons  are  aob- 
stantlally  different  (both  in  oonstructlon  and 
in  price) .  under  the  present  regulations,  oeU- 
lng prloee  tot  theae  new  lines  would  be  eatab- 
llshed  by  the  prloss  at  whldi  these  com- 
panies sold  their  previous  yaar^  lining  and 
Summer  mrerr^hanrtlae.  If  these  same  regula- 
tions become  part  of  the  Pbaas  n  Prlee  Con- 
trol Program.  It  wlU  maan  that  such  oom- 
panies  will  have  to  reduce  prloes  on  orders 
taken  In  August  1971  to  the  price  levels  at 
which  they  took  orden  for  almUar  merehan- 
(Use  in  August  1979. 

Over  the  last  year,  prloes  In  the  apparel 
Industry  have  inoreaasd  ap|»oxlmat«ly  6%. 
Typical  after  tax  earnings  tn  thla  industry 
may  range  frcon  3-6%  at  sales.  A  prloe  roU- 
back  of  D  %  would  be  most  damaging  to  many 
oompanlea  In  the  Induatry. 

These  Inequities  of  the  wage-price  freeae 
wUl  be  aUevlated  during  the  period  at  Phaae 
n  KocMiomto  Ooatrola  tf  aellan  with  ■■asonal 
lines  and  long  Isad  times  betwasn  tha  taking 
of  orden  and  the  making  of  ahipmsnta  are 
permitted  to  use  the  prieea  they  estahUahed 


during  the  base  period  aa  evidenced  by 
orden  taken  from  customen  during  that 
period.  Such  sellen  who  did  not  take  orden 
for  Spring-Summer  merchaodlae  during  the 
base  period  should  be  allowed  the  alternative 
of  determining  their  ceUlng  prloes  under 
the  regulation  presently  prascrlbsd  for 
determining  their  owlUng  prloes  under  the 
regulation  preeently  preaorlbed  for  deter- 
mining celling  prices  on  new  products.  This 
generaUy  provides  that  the  celling  shall  be 
the  celling  prices  prevailing  for  comparable 
products. 

The  apparel  Industry  la  oompoaed  of  over 
24,000  units  and  has  no  group  of  companies 
which  dominates  or  controls  the  salea  of  any 
segment  of  the  industry.  Individual  firms 
have  very  little  discretion  over  their  prloes 
because  price  competition  from  both  domea- 
tlc  and  foreign  apparel  produoen  Is  Intense 
and  can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  prtoea  in 
line. 


RULES  OP  COMMTTTEK  ON  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
adopted  rules  governing  the  committee's 
procedure. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee's rules  as  adopted  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  re- 
quired: 

There  being  no  objection,   the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
Unttkd  Stat^  Sxnatx  Commxttkx  on  Pmxoc 

WOXKS 
I.    SUI.XS   OP   PXOCB>DXX 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Dayt. — ^T*e  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  fint  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  AM.  except  that  If  there  be  no  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee,  the  regular  meet- 
ing shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  a.  Committee  Meetingt. — Subject  to 
secUon  138(a)  of  the  Legislative  Recrganlaa- 
tlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Committee 
meetings  for  the  conduce  of  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  heart nga,  or  for  any  other 
piui>ose,  ahall  be  called  by  the  Cbalnaan. 
Subcommittee  meetings  shall  be  called  by 
the  chairman  of  the  reapeetlvc  suboommlt- 
tee.  Notice  of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of 
business  to  be  dlarnsssd  by  tbs  Oommlttae 
will  be  provided  to  aU  llamben  not  less  than 
twenty-four  houn  in  advance  of  audi  mast- 
ing. Additions  to  the  agenda  after  that  time 
may  be  made  with  the  ooncun^nce  of  the 
ranking  minority  Member.  Such  34-bour  no- 
tice may  be  waived  In  an  emergency  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  oonetirrence  of  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meettnga  amd  Sx- 
ecutive  Sessions. — Meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee, including  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  during  «x«cutlve  sessions  for 
marking  up  bUls  or  for  voting,  or  when  the 
Oonunlttee,  by  majority  vote,  orden  an  ex- 
ecutive session,  or  as  required  by  section 
133A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Raorganlaatlrtn 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Rale  4.  Preaiding  Ofieer. —  (a)  The  Cbalr- 
man  ahall  preside  at  aU  meeUngs  and  bear- 
ings of  the  Oommlttae  ezoept  that  In  hte  ab- 
sence tbs  ranking  majcclty  Member  wbo  Is 
preeent  at  the  meating  shall  preslda. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chalnnea  ahall  preslds 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
Vice  Chairman  or  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  who  Is  preeent  at  th« 
meeting  shall  preside. 

(e)  Notwtthstandlag  the  rule   presertbad 
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by  subsflctlons  (a)  and  (b) .  any  Member  of 
the  Committee  may  preside  over  tbe  conduct 
of  a  hearing. 

Rule  6.  Quornma. — (a)  Except  «a  provided 
In  BubeectlonB  (b)  and  (d).  nine  Members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  biMlneae. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  subcommittees  ehall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  subcommit- 
tee with  at  least  one  minority  member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established 
for  the  -conduct  of  business  In  executive 
session,  thrf  Committee  may  continue  to  con- 
duct business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
In  (a) ,  one  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing. 

BULXS  or  PaOCXDTTRC 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling. —  (a)  Proxy 
voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures, 
ameadments.  resolutions,  or  any  other  Issue 
before  tbe  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tees. Any  Member  who  Is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  on  any 
such  Issue,  in  writing  or  through  personal 
Instructions:  however,  proxies  ataall  not  be 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  meas- 
\ire  or  matter  except  when  the  aheent  Com- 
mittee Member  has  been  Informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  \a  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so 
reoorded.  A  proxy  given  in  writing  shall  be 
valid  until  revoked,  while  a  proxy  given 
orally  or  by  personal  Inxtructlons  Is  valid 
only   on    the   day   given 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member.  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  later  have  their  position  recorded 
on  any  vote. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote. — 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  rollcall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendment  thereto,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast 
in  opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing. — The 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter  at 
least  one  week  In  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  Committee  Chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  minority  Member,  determines 
th*t  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event  not  teas 
than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Htar- 
irigs — (a)  Bach  witness  who  Is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  fllr  a 
written  statement  of  his  proponed  t4Ktl- 
mony  not  later  than  noon  of  the  last  busi- 
ness day  preceding  the  day  on  which  hr  Is 
scheduled  to  appear.  At  the  time  of  his 
appearance,  he  shall  supply  for  the  xtat  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  35  c^ies 
of  his  prepared  testimony  or  such  gri^ter 
number  as  may  be  requested  In  the  letter 
of  Invitation.  Except  for  witnesses  front  the 
Federal  Oovenment.  this  rule  may  be 
waived   with   regard   to  field   bearlnffs. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  (nay 
have  a  witness  not  read  his  wrltt«n  testi- 
mony and  to  confine  his  oral  presentvlon 
to  a  summary  of  hU  statement,  ] 

tuuM  or  raOCTOJBB  I 

Rule  10.  lUfnUarly  KHabli»h4d  Bub4)om- 
mittees. — The  Committee  shall  have  five  reg- 
ularly eatablUbed  ■ubcommltt«M  aa  foltows: 


Subcommittee  on  Flood  Oontrol-Blvers  and 
Harbon 

Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 

Subcommittee  on  Roads 

Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Oroxmds 

Rule  11.  Special  Subcommittees. — With  the 
ccmcurrenca  of  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber the  Chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  special  subcommltteM  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  Committee  busi- 
ness. 

Rule  12.  Subcommittee  Membership. — ^Pol- 
lowing  consultation  with  the  majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  announce 
selections  for  membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees referred  to  in  Rules  10  and  11. 

Rule  13.  BnvirOKmental  Impact  State- 
ments.— No  project  shall  be  approved  or  other 
action  taken  unless  the  Committee  has  re- 
ceived an  environmental  Impact  statement 
relative  to  It,  In  accordance  with  Section 
103  (2 UC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  accordance 
with  Section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Faemtiea. — ^No 
building,  structure  or  facility,  authoriaed  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  named  for  any  living 
person,  except  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  or  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress over  70  years  of  age. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Reeolutioru. — (a)  The 
Chairman  Is  authorized  to  certify  and  pass 
on  Committee  resolutions  for  review  of  flood 
control  and  river  and  harbor  reports  and  res- 
olutions for  studies  of  public  building  proj- 
ects, and  forward  the  resolutions  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency. 

(b)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  ahowlne 
need  for  review  of  reports  on  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Amendment  of  Rules. — The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  Mem- 
bership. 

CX)NCERN  ABOUT  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  1971,  8 
382 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wlah 
to  express  my  very  serious  concern  over 
the  present  status  of  Senate  BUI  382,  the 
Pederal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071. 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2, 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  on 
September  8.  1971.  and  I  am  advised  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  referred  to  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House. 

The  House  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Poreigii  Commerce  and  on  Admin- 
istration have  been  holding  bearings  on 
various  proposals  and  marking  uo 
some  House  sponsored  bills,  but  S,  382 
has  not  officially  been  presented  to  either 
of  those  committees  for  consideration. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  Integrity  or  the  honest  inten- 
tions of  Members  or  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  meaningful  and  effective  election 
reform  bill  enacted  prior  to  the  1972  elec- 
tion campaigns,  then  it  Is  high  time  for 
bipartisan,  concerted  action  in  the  other 
body  so  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
may  iron  out  their  differences  in  con- 
ference on  a  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Sttbcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  eontinoously. 
except  for  short  periods  when  I  stepped 
down  to  seek  reelection  myself,  since 


January  1959,  when  I  was  first  sworn  in 

as  a  Senator. 

During  the  ensuing  years  I  have  spon- 
sored election  reform  bills  In  every  Con- 
gress. Hearings  were  held,  studies  con- 
ducted, and  reports  filed  urging  the 
adoption  of  new  laws  in  place  of  the 
obsolete  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1935 — a  48-year-old  law. 

On  January  25, 1960,  the  Senate  passed 
S,  2436,  On  September  15,  1961,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  2426.  On  September  12. 
1967,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1880.  And.  on 
August  5,  1971,  the  Senate  passed  S,  382, 

Each  of  those  Senate  pswsed  bills  con- 
tained major  revisions  of  election  laws 
governing  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  the  specific  public  dis- 
closure of  political  financing.  Any  one  of 
the  would  be  a  100-percent  Improvement 
over  the  existing  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
Unfortimately.  S.  2436,  S.  2426,  and  8, 
1880  all  expired  at  the  end  of  the  respec- 
tive Congresses.  Only  S.  382  survives,  and 
I  fervently  hope  that  the  bill,  or  one  sub- 
stantially identical  in  scope.  wUl  be 
passed  by  the  House  s^d  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  in  the  very  near  future, 

Mr.  President,  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  President  vetoed  S,  3637,  a  bill 
to  limit  political  spending  for  broadcast 
media.  In  his  veto  message  the  President 
complained  that  S.  3637  did  not  limit 
spending  on  nonbroadcast  media — news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards,  and  the 
like. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfikld)  ;  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  (Mr.  Pastore)  ;  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon)  cosponsored  S.  382  a  compre- 
hensive bill  designed  to  provide  a  whole 
new  approach  to  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  media  spending,  public  disclo- 
sure of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  by 
all  candidates  and  political  committees 
for  all  elections,  and  tax  incentives  for 
political  contributions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Commimica- 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  held  many  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings,  followed  by  several  days  in 
executive  session  to  draft,  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  and  with  mutual  cooperation 
of  all  of  those  committees,  a  respontlble 
and  effective  election  reform  act. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  hammer  out 
a  bill  which  would  meet  the  demands 
of  current  and  future  political  cam- 
paigns. Every  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  August 
1971,  to  consider  fairly  the  many  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  support  for  the  best 
bill  possible.  Many  of  the  amendments 
were  accepted  as  fair  and  desirable  im- 
provements in  the  text. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  reflect  the 
earnest  and  deliberate  actions  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body. 

I  believe  that  S.  382  meets  the  objec- 
tions voiced  by  the  President  In  his  veto 
message.  It  has  received  expressions  of 
approval  from  spokesmen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  it  has  been  given 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate 
by  88  to  2,  It  now  deserves  to  be  given 
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honest  consld^^tion  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  work  of  the  Senate  will  not  again 
have  been  in  vain. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
an  article  entitled  "Election  Reform 
Periled,"  written  by  Don  Oberdorfer 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  28. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uae  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

BLFcnoN  Refohms  Pekilxo — a  BnjLA  PiRMrr 

Less  Reportimo,  Moas  Spendino 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

AXier  many  mouths  of  oonsideratioa  on 
Capitol  HUl,  including  passage  by  the  Senate, 
campaign  spending  reform  is  In  serious 
trouble  in  two  House  committees. 

Wiilte  House  operatives  have  been  meet- 
ing with  key  Republican  legislators  to  dis- 
cuss strategy,  and  some  senior  OOP  lawmak- 
ers have  reportedly  told  their  coUeagues  that 
the  entire  campaign  reform  effort  should  be 
scuttled  In  committee.  House  Bepubli- 
can  leaders  are  scheduled  to  meet  today  to 
discuss  the  party  position  on  the  matter. 

House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  Pord 
(Mich.),  who  is  a  sponsor  of  a  bipartisan 
campaign  reform  bill  submitted  earlier  this 
year,  is  reported  to  be  resisting  suggestions 
that  reform  plans  be  bottled  up  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  versions  of  campaign  reform  pending 
In  two  House  commltteea  are  now  studded 
with  loopholes  and  other  provisions  permit- 
ting even  greater  campaign  spending  and  less 
public  reporting  than  at  present.  Both  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  meet  within  the  next 
few  days  for  final  markup  sessions  on  their 
"reform"  plans. 

The  House  Conunerce  Conunittee.  which  is 
considering  communications  aspects  of  cam- 
paign reform,  adopted  an  amendment  last 
Thursday  by  Rep.  Lou  Prey  Jr.  (R-Pla.) 
which  greatly  Increases  the  sums  which  can- 
didates could  spend  on  broadcast  advertising. 

As  originally  drawr^  by  a  subcommittee, 
the  plan  would  have  limited  candidates  to 
five  cents  times  the  voting  age  population 
for  broadcast  advertising,  and  another  five 
cents  for  non-broadcasrt  media  such  as  news- 
papers or  magazines.  The  Frey  amendment 
eliminated  the  division  between  the  two 
klnd.^  of  expenditures,  allowing  up  to  10 
cents  for  l)oth  media  purposes. 

By  far  the  greatest  spending  for  media  in 
statewide  and  national  campaigns  is  for 
broadcast  advertising.  The  Frey  amendment 
would  in  effect  double  the  permissible 
amount  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  plan,  a 
presidential  candidate  could  spend  up  to 
$139  million  In  the  general  election  for 
broadcast  advertising,  a  U.S.  Senate  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  could  spend 
up  to  H.3  mlUlon  in  New  York,  •1.4  million  in 
California,  1768,000  In  Texas  and  bo  on.  These 
sums  are  considerably  greater  than  those 
spent  for  broadcast  ads  in  recent  races  featur- 
ing near-saturation  media  campaigns  and 
vast  sums  being  ralMd  and  ^>ent. 

Prey  said  yesterday  he  proposed  his  amend- 
ment because  of  an  objection  to  "dlscrlmlnat- 
lug"  against  broadcast  spending,  but  sug- 
gested that  the  total  limit  should  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  make  It  efTectlve. 

Another  version  of  campaign  reform  under 
consideration  in  the  Houm  Administration 
Committee  would  require  candidates  and 
political  oommittees  to  submit  a  report  on 
spending  and  oontrlbutions  45  days  after  the 
election,  too  late  to  affeot  tbe  decision  of  the 
voters.  The  committee  has  tentatively  decided 
to  require  another  report  10  to  IS  days  be- 
fore the  election.  This  falls  far  abort  of  the 
quarterly  reports  for  poUtioal  commlttew  now 


required  under  the  Oonrupt  PraoUoes  Act, 
which  would  b«  repealed. 

The  committee  adopted  an  expenditure 
limit  of  six  cents  per  person  in  federal  elec- 
tions for  all  campaign  spending,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  efiO,000  which  would  apply  to  most 
House  races.  However,  an  amendment  by  Rep, 
Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N.T.)  last  week 
defined  the  expenditures  covered  m  tboM 
made  at  tbe  direction,  request  or  "with  tbe 
consent"  of  the  candidate  or  any  political 
committee  supporting  his  election.' 

Federal  office-seekers  often  make  only 
token  reports  of  their  contributions  and  re- 
ceipts under  the  present  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  because  it  has  been  interpreted  to  apply 
only  to  the  money  transactions  taking  place 
with  their  "knowledge  or  consent."  Bingham 
said  yesterday  he  did  not  intend  to  open  a 
new  loophole,  but  was  seeking  to  deal  wUh  a 
constitutional  problem  in  prc^Kxing  his 
amendment  restoring  the  "consent"  concept. 


AGREEMENTS  TO  REDUCE  THE 
RISK  OP  OUTBREAK  OP  NUCLEAR 
WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr,  President,  this  weelt 
marlts  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  Its  work  over  the 
last  10  years  has  fulfilled  in  large  meas- 
ure the  purposes  the  Congress  intended 
when  it  created  the  agency.  The  partial 
test  ban  and  the  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty  are  great  accomplishments. 
Under  the  able,  present  Director,  Am- 
bassador Gerard  Smith,  the  SALT 
talks — the  most  important  negotiations 
we  have  been  engaged  in  since  the  nu- 
clear age  began — offer  a  great  possibility 
that  the  costly  and  dangerous  nuclear 
arms  race  will  be  brought  xmder  control. 

At  the  State  Department  this  morn- 
ing. Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  signed  the 
first  two  agreements  that  have  been  se- 
cured in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  While  these  agreements  are  col- 
lateral to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
SALT  talks,  they  are  significant  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  as  tangible  evi- 
dence that  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  talks,  which  like  msmy  others,  I  con- 
sider the  most  important  arms  control 
negotiations  ever  imdertaken. 

The  two  agreements  being  signed  to- 
day are  related.  One  is  designed  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  an  accidental  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon,  which  could,  without  in- 
tention, cause  a  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
second  agreement  is  intended  to  Increase 
the  reliability  and  security  of  direct  com- 
munications between  the  heads  of  the 
two  Governments  in  an  emergency,  by 
improving  the  "hot  line"  tliat  was  orig- 
inally established  in  1963. 

The  fifth  round  of  the  SALT  talks  was 
concluded  last  week  in  Helsinki,  and  we 
can  hope  that  these  subsidiary  agree- 
ments now  concluded  will  be  followed 
before  the  end  of  the  year  by  an  agree- 
ment limiting  the  antiballistic  missile 
nuclear  system  to  a  low  level  of  deidoy- 
ment,  and  by  steps  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  an  agreement  on  offensive  nu- 
clear weapuis.  On  May  20,  the  President 
of  the  Uhlted  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
leadership  issued  the  following  state- 
meat: 


The  Government  of  the  United  8tat«s  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  reviewing  the  coiirae 
of  their  talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments,  have  agreed  to  oonoentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  the  deployuMut  of  antiballistic 
miSBlle  system^  (ABMs).  They  have  also 
agreed  that,  together  with  ooncludlng  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABMs,  they  will  agree 
on  owijUn  measures  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  offensive  strateglo  weapons. 

The  two  collateral  agreements  signed 
today  are  steps  toward  an  ABM  agree- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  an  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  approves 
and  supports  the  initiative  and  states- 
msmshlp  of  President  Nixon,  the  support 
of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  and  the 
fine  work  of  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith 
and  liis  able  group  of  negotiators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  agreements  signed  today,  the 
Agreement  on  Measures  To  Reduce  the 
Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R^ublics,  and 
the  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  RepubUcs  on  Measures  To 
Improve  the  UJB A.-UBjSil.  Direct  Com- 
munications Link,  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OBD  at  tbe  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ou),  as  follows: 
[Embargoed  from  use  or  transmiaslon  untU 

completion  of  signing  ceremony  11 :00  ajn., 

Sept.  80,  1971 J 

ACaXXMXITT  ON  MkaSTTSXS  To  RXDUCX  THK  RISK 
OF  OlTBREAK  Or  NtTCLEAS  WAB  BTTWXEN  THE 

UNrrED  States  or  Amxuca  and  thx  Union 

OF  Sovht  Socialist  Rxfttbucs 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties : 

Taking  into  account  the  devastating  con- 
sequences that  nuclear  war  would  have  for 
all  mankind,  and  recognizing  the  need  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  avert  the  risk  tit  outbreak 
of  such  a  war.  Including  measures  to  guard 
against  accidental  or  unauthorized  uae  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Believing  that  agreement  oti  measuree  for 
reducing  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war 
serves  the  Interests  of  strengthening  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  is  in  no  way 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  any  other  coun- 
try. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  continued  efforts  are 
also  needed  in  the  future  to  seek  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 

ASTICU:     1 

Each  Party  undertakes  to  malutain  and  to 
improve,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Its  existing 
organizational  and  technical  arrangements 
to  guard  against  the  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons  uxMler  ita  con- 
trol, 

Asncui  s 

The  Parties  undertake  to  notify  each  other 
immediately  in  the  event  of  an  accidental, 
unauthorized  or  any  other  unexplained  In- 
cident involving  a  poaslble  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  wiilch  eould  create  a  risk  of 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  In  tbe  event  of 
such  an  incident,  tbe  Party  wboee  nuclear 
weapon  Is  Involved  will  Immediately  make 
every  effort  to  take  necessary  measures  to 
render  hannless  or  destroy  eu^  weapon 
without  Its  causing  damage, 
Axncijc  3 

The  Parties  undertake  to  nottty  each  other 
immediately  in  the  event  of  detection  by  mi»- 
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slle  wamlD(  syvtems  of  unldentllled  obj^ts, 
or  m  the  eTent  of  signs  of  InterfBTonoe  t  Ith 
these  Bjstmaa  or  with  relstad  eommun  cJt- 
tlona  facUltlw.  If  such  oocnirenoea  oil  li1<1 
create  a  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  pe- 
tween  the  two  oountrlee. 


AKTXCXJt   4 


>9Mr 

le 


Each  Party  undertakes  to  notify  the  01 
Party    In   advaooe   of   any  planned 
launches  If  sueh  launches  will  extend  bey^Qd 
Its  national  territory  In  the  direction  of 
other  Party. 

Aancix  ■ 

Bach  Party,  In  other  situations  IbtoI^  ing 
unexplained  nuclear  inddents,  undertake* 
act  In  such  a  mw^f'^tf'  as  to  reduce  the 
slblUty  of  Its  actions  being  mlsln 
by  the  other  Party.  In  any  such  1 
each  Party  may  Inform  the  other  Partj 
request  Information  when,  In  Its  view, 
Is  warranted  by  the  Interests  of  avectlng 
risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

AKTICLZ   s 

For  transmission  of  urgent  Informat  on 
notlflcattons  and  requests  for  Informatloi  In 
situations  requiring  prompt  clarification.  Ihe 
Parties  shall  make  primary  use  of  the  DU  ect 
Oommunlcatlons  Link  between  the  Owt  m 
ments  of  the  United  8Ut«e  of  America 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

For  txansmlaslon  of  other  Information, 
tlflcatlons  and  requests  for  Information, 
Parties,  at  their  own  discretion,  may  use   iny 
communlcaUons  facUltlee.  Including  dl]  lo 
matlc  channels,  depending  on  the  degr* 
urgency. 

Avncus  7 

The  Parties  undertake  to  hold  oonsu  ta- 
tlons,  as  mutually  a^eed,  to  consider  qi  t 
tlons  relating  to  Implementation  of  the  |  ro- 
vlslons  of  this  Agreement,  as  well  as  to  dlsi  uss 
possible  amendments  thereto  aimed  at  :  ur- 
ther  Implementation  of  the  purposes  of  his 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE    8 

This  Agreement  shall  be  of  unlimited  di  ra- 
tion. 

ABTICLB   • 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  u|x>n 
signature. 

Done  at  Wsshlngton  on  September  30. 1  >71, 
In  two  copies,  each  In  the  English  and  I  us- 
slan  languages,  both  texts  being  equ  Uly 
authentic. 
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Sc  vleit 


[Embargoed  from  use  or  tramscnlsslon  until 
completion  of  slgnmg  ceremony  11 :00  ^m 
Sept.  30.  1071) 

AoaxnccKrr  Bxtwxxn  thx  Unitxd  Statb 
AuxxiCA  AND  thx  Unioh  OF  SovnT 

RXFTTBUCS     or    MXASXTXXa     To     IlCPBOVX 

UNTTXD     8TATX8     0»     AJ«X*ICA-USSR 
COMMTTNTCATIONB   LINK 

The   United   States   of   America   and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  hei^ln 
after  referred  to  as  the  Parties. 

Noting  the  positive  expertenoe  galnei 
the  process  of  cf>eratlng  the  existing 
Oonununlcattons  Unk   between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Socialist  RepubUoe,   which   was 
for  use  In  time  of  emergency  pursuap ; 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
ing  the  Bstabllshment  of  a  Direct 
cation  Link,  signed  on  June  20,  1903. 

Having  examined.  In  a  spirit  of  mutual 
undentandlng,  matters  relating  to  the 
provem«nt  and  modermsatton  of  the 
Communications  Link, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

AXTXCXS    1 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  rAlla 
bllity  of  the  Direct  Communications  I  ink 
there  shall  be  established  and  put  into  of^ra 
tlon  the  following: 

(a)  two  additional  circuits  between  the 
United  Staites  of  America  and  the  Unlo  1  of 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics    each    usln  (    a 


establl4hed 
to 
Regird- 
Comm  ml- 


im- 
Dlrect 


satellite  eosuntmlcatlons  system,  with  each 
Party  selecting  a  satellite  oonununloatlocs 
system  of  its  own  chotoe, 

(b)  a  system  of  terminals  (more  than 
one)  In  the  territory  of  each  Party  for  the 
Dtreet  Oommunloatlone  link,  with  the  loca- 
tions and  number  of  terminals  In  the  umon 
of  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUcs  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Soviet  side. 

2.  ICktten  raUUlnv  to  tba  Unptamratatloa 
of  the  aforamsntloned  improrenoents  of  the 
Direct  Oommunloatlons  Link  are  set  forth 
In  the  Annex  which  is  attsched  hereto  and 
forms  an  integral  part  hereof. 

Axncu  a 
Kaoh  Party  confirms  Its  intention  to  take 
all  possible  measuree  to  assure  the  continu- 
ous and  reliable  operation  of  the  coimnuni- 
caticms  circuits  and  the  system  of  terminals 
of  the  Direct  Oocnmunlcatlons  I^nk  for 
whiioti  it  is  responsible  in  aooordance  with 
this  Agreement  and  the  Annez  hereto,  as 
well  as  to  oommunloate  to  the  bead  of  Its 
Oovemment  any  meesagen  received  via  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  from  the  bead 
of  Oovenunent  of  the  other  Party. 

AsncLa  3 
The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Refmbllcs  Regard- 
ing the  Establishment  of  a  Direct  Communi- 
cations Link,  signed  on  June  20,  1963,  with 
the  Annex  thereto,  shall  remain  in  force,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  its  provisions  are 
ooodlfled  by  this  Agreement  and  Annex  here- 
to. 

aancu  4 

The  \mdertaklng8  of  the  Parties  hereunder 
shall  be  carried  out  In  aooordance  with  their 
re^>ectlve  Constitutional  proceseee. 

AKTICLK    s 

This  Agreement,  including  the  Annex  here- 
to. shsUl  enter  Into  force  upon  signature. 

Done  at  Washington  on  September  30,  1071. 
in  two  ooplee,  each  In  the  Knglish  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  both  texts  being  equaUy  au- 
thentic. 

[Embargoed  from  use  or  transmission  unAU 
completion  of  signing  ceremony  11:00  am.. 
Sept.  30,  1971.) 

ANNXX     to     TKK     AOBMXICXNT     BXTWBCN     TBS 

UKrrxD  Statxs  or  Aicksica  and  thk  Union 
or  SovixT  SociAUST  RxFTTHucs  ON  MKA«nnas 
To  lupiovx  THX  UBA-USSR  DmcT  Cok- 

MT7NICATION8   LINK 

Improvements  to  the  U8A-USSB  Direct 
Communications  Link  shall  be  implemented 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
this  Annex. 

I.    daCTTRB 

(a)  Each  of  the  original  circuits  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  I  of  the  Annex  to  the 
ICemorandim:!  of  Unden<Andlng,  dated  June 
20,  1968,  shall  continue  to  be  maintained 
and  operated  as  part  of  the  Direct  Commu- 
nications Link  until  such  time,  after  the 
satellite  comm\uilcatlons  circuits  provided 
for  herein  become  operational,  as  the  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  paragraph  HI  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  tlie  "designated  agen- 
cies") mutually  sgree  that  such  original 
circuit  is  no  longer  neoessary.  The  provisions 
of  pa^agrl^)h  7  of  the  Annex  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding,  dated  June  20. 
1963,  shall  oootlnue  to  govern  the  allocation 
of  the  oosts  of  maintaining  and  operating 
sucti  original  circuits. 

(b)  Two  additional  drctilts  shall  be  es- 
tablished using  two  satellite  communications 
systems.  Taking  mto  account  paragn^>h  I 
(e)  below,  the  United  States  side  shaU  pro- 
vide oae  dreuit  via  the  Intelsat  system  and 
the  Soviet  side  shall  provide  one  drcult  via 
the  Molnlya  n  system.  The  two  droults  shall 
be  duplex  telephone  band-wldtli  drctUts  con- 
forming to  CCTTT  staxxlardB.  eqtilpped  for 
secondary  telegraphic  multiplexing.  Trans- 
mission and  rscepUoa  of  messages  over  the 


Direct  OommunlosMons  Link  rtMUl  b«  eAwtMl 
in  accordance  with  applicable  recommsnda» 
tlons  of  mtematlooal  rommunl«tloos  reg- 
ulations, as  well  as  with  mutually  tignaa. 
instructions. 

(c)  When  the  reliability  of  both  a4dtUaoal 
circuits  has  been  established  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  designated  ■gsiitiiss,  ttasy 
shall  be  used  as  the  primary  otroutts  of  the 
Direct  OommunlcatlQDS  Unk  for  transmis- 
sion and  reception  of  telspilator  bhsbscss 
between  the  United  States  and  tlw  Sovlat 
Union. 

(d)  Bach  satellite  communications  circuit 
shall  utilize  an  earth  station  in  tbo  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  a  communications 
satellite  transponder,  and  an  earth  station 
in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bach 
Party  shall  be  responsible  for  linking  the 
earth  stations  in  its  territory  to  its  own  ter- 
minals of  the  Direct  Communlcatlona  link. 

(e)  For  the  circuits  specified  in  paragr^|>ta 
Kb): 

— The  Soviet  side  will  provide  and  operate 
at  least  one  earth  Gftation  in  its  territory  for 
the  satellite  communications  circuit  In  the 
Intelsat  system,  and  will  also  arrange  for  the 
use  of  suitable  earth  station  facilities  In  the 
territory  for  the  satellite  communications 
circuit  in  the  Molnlya  n  system.  The  United 
States  side,  through  a  governmental  agency 
or  other  United  States  legal  entity,  will  make 
appropriate  arrangemants  with  Intelsat  with 
regard  to  access  for  the  Soviet  Intelsat  earth 
station  to  the  Intelsat  space  segment,  as  well 
as  for  the  use  of  the  applicable  portion  of 
the  Intelsat  space  segment. 

— The  United  States  side  will  provide  and 
operate  at  least  one  earth  station  in  its  ter- 
ritory for  the  satellite  communications  cir- 
cuit In  the  Molnlya  11  system,  and  will  also 
arrange  for  the  use  of  suitable  earth  station 
facilities  In  its  territory  for  the  satellite 
communications  circuit  In  the  Ihtelaat 
system. 

(f)  Each  earth  station  shall  conform  to 
the  performance  cpeciflcations  and  operat- 
ing procedxires  of  the  corresponding  satellite 
communications  system  and  the  ratio  of  an- 
tenna gam  to  the  equivalent  noise  tempera- 
ture should  be  no  less  than  3i  decibels.  Any 
deviation  from  these  bpeciflcations  and  pro- 
cedures which  may  be  required  in  any  un- 
usual situation  shall  be  worked  out  and 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  designated 
agencies  of  both  Parties  after  consultation 

(g)  The  operational  commissioning  dates 
for  the  ssftelllte  communications  circuits 
based  on  the  Intelsat  and  Molnlya  n  sys- 
tems shall  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  desig- 
nated agenciee  of  the  Parties  through  con- 
sultations. 

(h)  The  United  States  side  shall  bear  the 
costs  of:  (1)  providing  and  operating  the 
Molnlya  n  earth  station  in  its  territory;  (2) 
the  use  of  the  Intelsat  earth  station  m  its 
territory;  and  (3)  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages via  the  Intelsat  system.  The  Soviet  side 
shall  bear  the  costs  of:  (1)  providing  and 
operating  the  Intelsat  earth  station  in  Its 
territory;  (2)  the  use  of  the  Molnlya  n  earth 
station  In  Its  territory;  and  (3)  the  trans- 
mission of  meesages  via  the  Molnlya  II  sys- 
items  shall  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  dsslg- 
oommunlcatlons  circuits  ShaU  be  effected 
without  any  transfer  of  payments  between 
the  Parties. 

(1)  Each  Party  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding to  the  other  Party  notlflcatlon  at  any 
proposed  modification  or  replacement  of  ths 
communications  satellite  system  containing 
the  circuit  provided  by  it  that  might  require 
accommodation  by  earth  stations  using  that 
system  or  otherwise  affect  the  maintenance 
or  operation  of  the  Direct  Communlositlona 
Link.  Such  notlflcatlon  should  be  given  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  to  enable  tibe  deslg- 
nated  agencies  to  consult  and  to  maks,  be- 
fore the  modification  or  replacement  is  ef- 
fected, such  preparation  as  may  be  agrssd 
upon  for  accommodation  by  the  affietsd 
earth  stations. 
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(a)  Bach  Party  shall  ectabUab  a  ^abua. 
of  terminals  in  its  territory  for  the  exchange 
of  messages  with  the  otbor  Party,  and  shall 
determine  the  locations  and  nixmber  of  ter- 
minals In  such  a  system.  Terminals  of  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  sliall  be  desig- 
nated "USA"  and  "USSR". 

(b)  Baoh  party  shaS  take  neoessary  maas- 
ures  to  proTkle  for  xapUUy  swltelilnff  olreulti 
among  terminal  points  In  such  a  manner 
that  only  one  terminal  location  Is  connected 
to  the  elreults  at  any  ons  time. 

(c)  Each  Party  shall  use  teleprinter  equip- 
ment from  Its  own  sources  to  equip  the  addi- 
tional terminals  for  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  meesages  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  English  language 
and  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Russian  language. 

(d )  The  terminals  of  the  Direct  Communl- 
caUons Link  shall  be  provided  with  encoding 
equipment.  One-time  tape  encoding  equip- 
ment shall  be  used  for  transmissions  via  the 
Direct  Communications  Link.  A  mutually 
agreed  quantity  of  encoding  equipment  of  a 
modem  and  reliable  type  selected  by  the 
United  States  side,  with  spares,  test  equip- 
ment, technical  literature  and  operating  sup- 
plies, shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Bide  to  the  Soviet  side  against  payment 
of  the  cost  thereof  by  the  Soviet  side;  addi- 
tional spares  for  the  encoding  equipment 
supplied  will  be  ftinushed  as  neoessary. 

(e)  Keying  tapes  shall  be  supplied  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  to  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  dated  June  20,  1903. 
Each  Party  shall  be  re^mnaible  for  xeproduc- 
Ing  and  distributing  additional  keying  tapes 
for  lu  system  of  terminals  and  for  Imple- 
menting procedures  wliich  ensure  that  tile 
required  synchronisation  of  encoding  equip- 
ment can  be  effected  from  any  one  terminal 
at  any  time. 

lu.  onm  MATTKas 

Each  Party  shall  designate  the  agencies 
responsible  for  arrangements  regarding  the 
establishment  of  the  additional  circuits  and 
the  systems  of  terminals  provided  for  in  this 
A^eement  and  Annex,  for  their  operation  and 
for  thetr  contmulty  and  reliability.  Tbsee 
agenciee  shall,  on  the  basis  of  direct  con- 
tacts: 

(a)  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  required 
performance  specifications  and  operating 
procedures  for  the  ecuth  stations  of  the  com- 
munications systems  using  Intelsat  and  MOI- 
nlya  n  satellites; 

lb)  arrange  for  testing,  acceptance  and 
commissioning  of  the  satellite  circuits  and 
for  operation  of  these  circuits  after  com- 
missioning; and, 

(c)  decide  matters  and  develop  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  operation  of  the  sec- 
ondary teleprmter  multiplex  system  used  on 
the  satellite  circuits. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Prertdent,  It  la  a 
distinct  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  wishing 
the  distlnguisbed  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  happy  birthday  and  many 
more  years  of  ccmtlnued  service  to  his 
State  and  to  his  Nation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  the  last  8  years  under  Senator  El- 
lenoer's  chairmanship.  As  leader  of  that 
important  committee,  he  served  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  producers 
and  consumen  wdl.  Senator  Emonm 
was  also  an  eminently  imd  entlr^  Just 
and  wise  chairman  who  strove  to  give  all 
points  of  view  a  fair  hearing.  He  is  con- 
tinuing in  that  same  mcmner  as  chair- 


man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  as  an  active  and  valued  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  of  this 
body.  I  have  at  earlier  times  praised  his 
wisdom  In  calling  for  commonsense  at- 
titudes in  our  relations  with  Russia  and 
other  nations  with  tnliom  we  must  learn 
to  live  at  peace.  May  we  nrntinue  to  ben- 
ent  from  his  efforts  for  many  years  to 
cmne. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  BUREAUCRACIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  column  by  Morton  Mintz,  a  coltimn 
I  believe  to  be  of  considerable  Import. 
Mints'  article  should  be  read  by  all  Sen- 
sAon  and  Representatives,  for  it  illumi- 
nates the  complete  disregard  many  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  Oovemment 
have  for  the  public's  right  to  Information 
about  public  affairs. 

Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  in  heexings 
on  legislation  to  regulate  and  control 
the  absurd  pr<dif  eration  of  Oovemment- 
sponsored  advisory  groups,  has  docu- 
mented numerous  examples  of  the  con- 
tempt many  departments  and  agencies 
have  for  the  public's  "right  to  know." 
These  hearings,  which  Senator  Muskix 
has  asked  me  to  chair,  have  delved  into 
advisory  committees  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  into  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Board,  Into  the  Pentagon's  In- 
dustry Advisory  Council,  and  curroitly 
into  the  National  Petroleum  Council  In 
the  Interior  Department. 

What  each  of  the  6  days  of  hearings  to 
date  has  revealed  is  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise of  the  5-year-oId  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  Many  Government  advisory 
panels  o[>erate  as  if  they  were  private 
clubs,  with  closed  meetings,  often  with 
no  transcripts  of  the  proceedings,  and 
dominated  by  narrow  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial interests.  Surely  we  in  Congress 
must  act  to  end  this  blatant  disregard 
for  a  free  and  open  system,  for  what  it 
implies  is  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  their  government. 
If  we  allow  this  dlsiday  of  contempt  and 
distrust  of  the  people  to  continue,  the 
results  will  be  triaglc:  surely  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  eventually  react  to  their 
Oovemment's  lack  of  faith  lu  them  by 
retiuming  distrust  and  contempt  for 
their  leaders  and  their  political  institu- 
tions. If  that  day  ever  arrives,  our  Na- 
tion's continued  existence  as  a  democ- 
racy will  be  imperiled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Mintz  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

SXCXXTS   or  THX   BtraXATTCBACIXS 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

"I  am  from  Missoula,  Montana,  and  I  have 
been  m  Washington  d<^ng  research  on  pollu- 
tion for  a  PhD.  dlsssrtation  in  history,"  Don- 
ald Mae  MUlan  said  In  a  letter  to  Ssn.  Lee 
Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  the  othar  day.  "At  the 
National  Arohlvee  I  was  advised  that  Z  could 
not  use  anything  that  was  stamped  "Buraau 
of  InTSsUgatlon.'  The  period  I  was  Inter- 
ested in  was  essentially  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  ...  I  feel  ridiculous 
even  suggesting  that  the  Nation's  security 


could  be  threatened  by  information  seventy 
years  passed,  but  apparently  somebody  does. 
...  If  we  cannot  have  an  honest  and  rigor- 
ous search  for  the  truth  our  future  as  a  srif- 
govemlng  dsmocracy  Is  Indeed  Meak." 

Mae  MUlan's  astonished  dlsoovery  tbmt  be 
could  not  have  access  to — It  bean  repeating — 
files  on  p<^ution  seven  disoades  old  serves 
to  make  a  point  which.  quKe  imdsrstandaMy, 
drew  scant  attention  in  the  reoent  momsn- 
tous  struggle  over  the  Pentagon  Rspera.  The 
point  Is  that  secrecy  seems  to  be  Midsmle  In 
aU  bureaucracies — ^not  jnst  thoas  ooocq>led 
with  national  security — and  it  Is  manifested, 
almost  always,  against  ths  vary  pubUo  sup- 
poeedly  being  served;  thU  happens  readily 
and  pervasively  even  when  no  justlflcatlon  in 
military  security  or  foreign  relations  Is  so 
much  as  Calmed. 

The  evidence  of  this,  regrettaUy,  to  as  easy 
to  come  by  in  the  "open  administration"  of 
President  Nixon  as  It  ever  vms  in  those  of 
bis  prsdeceesors.  Here  are  some  examples: 

The  Waia-Healy  Act  empowers  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  federal  contrac- 
tors comply  with  the  Job-safety  standards  It 
has  approved.  The  departmMit  had  tradi- 
tionally refused  to  make  public  Inspecttmi 
reports  and  notices  of  violation.  It  *i*«»«*^ 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  en- 
acted to  protect  "the  public's  right  to  know," 
somehow  authorised  secrecy  and  that  pub- 
licity would  discourage  employer  cooperation 
with  department  inspectors.  Ralpli  Naders 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Respoaetve  Law  chal- 
lenged the  department  In  court.  Last  Janu- 
ary, U.S.  District  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
ruled  for  the  Center. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  routinely  had  sup- 
pressed records  on  meat  and  poultry  products 
it  detains  on  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
adulterated,  unwhcdesome  or  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  as  well  as  the  warning  letters 
It  sends  to  packers  suspected  ot  doing  btasi- 
ness  in  two  or  more  states  (packers  doing 
business  exclusively  within  a  single  state 
are  Immune  from  federal  Inspection  of  meat 
and  poultry  products) . 

In  1969,  the  department  denied  access  to 
the  records  and  letters  to  a  consumer  of 
meat  and  potiltry  produots,  Harrison  Well- 
ford,  an  associate  of  the  Nader  Center.  Under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  the  records 
were  an  exempt  "Investigatory  file,"  the 
department  said.  In  the  case  of  the  letters. 
it  argued,  their  release  would  deter  packers 
from  cooperating. 

WeUford  sued  in  Baltimore,  where  XJS.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  ruled  for 
blm.  The  department  appealed.  In  May,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Richmond  upheld 
Judge  Northrop,  ruling  that  the  purpose  of 
the  information  law  was  not  to  Increase  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  "but  to  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  know  how  the  government 
is  discharging  its  duty  to  protect  the  public 
Interest."  (In  opposing  a  consumer's  effort  to 
find  out  how  well  the  government  may  be 
protecting  the  public  from  unwholesome 
meat,  it  may  be  said  In  passing,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  behaved  much  like  those 
city  health  departments,  including  Wsahing- 
ton's.  that  withhold  the  identity  of  restau- 
rants that  violate  sanitary  regulations  from 
those  who  eat  in  them.) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Coimcil, 
which  President  Nixon  created  by  Executive 
Order.  Last  October,  the  Council,  meeting  at 
Commerce,  refused  to  admit  representatives 
of  10  environmental  and  consumer  groups, 
and  refused  to  give  them  a  transcript  of  the 
proceeding.  This  yecu:.  to  escape  such  groups. 
the  OouncU  met  In  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment Building,  where  security  regulations 
prohibit  entry  of  any  visitor  who  has  not 
made  special  arrangements.  Larry  Jobe,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  argues  that 
the  department  oould  not  get  industry  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  if  public-interest  groups 
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wer«  to  b«  repre«eat«d  and  IX  tb«  Coui^'s 
meeting  were  to  b«  open  to  tbe  public. 

At  tha  OiTll  AaroQAuUoa  Board.  COuUr  n«o 
SeooK  D.  Browne  iMt  ywur  an^l^i^tMl  ^"^  A<^~ 
Tlaory  Oommlttee  on  Flnaitoe  and  nuns  1  m 
chairman  Jamee  P.  IfUtebeU,  a  vloe  prasli  lent 
of  tba  Cbaee  Manbattaa  Bank  wbo  ba«  pri- 
mary reqwoatbUity  lor  flnanolal  deal  Logs 
with  ■Irllntir  At  tbe  organlBatioQal  mee  log. 
held  in  liltctMU's  cOoe.  ttie  oomiTilt.t«w  ^''- 
ctded  tlMt  all  meetings  "would  be  oloM  1 
Ui«  pi«M  and  tbe  public"  and  that  a  v^ba- 
ttm  tranacrlpt"  was  not  naceaaary  to  Xixt  in- 
duct ot  bualnaaa." 

Witbin  tbe  Department  oX  Healtb.  Ed  ica- 
tlon  and  WaUare.  tbe  aganey  with  an  u  lex- 
ceUed  dlapoBltlOQ  toward  aecreoy  la  tbe  1  bod 
and  Drug  AdminlstraUon.  For  example.  «  ben 
the  FDA  aummons  a  company  to  a  hearti  |  to 
show  cauae  why  it  abould  not  be  proaaoi  ited 
for  a  law  vicAation.  the  agency  doaaa  the 
hearing  and  refusea  to  releaae  tbe  tranw  rlpt 
or  '<»T"»""  th«  recommendation  madi  by 
bearing  offloera.  A  decade  ago.  FDA  waa  not 
only  refusing  to  turn  over  to  Oongraaa  Alas 
on  an  anU-choloaterol  drug  that  ca  iaed 
cataracta  in  thousands  of  patients,  but  ac- 
tuaUy  tried  to  have  written  into  the  Ilw  a 
prohibition  against  releasing  most  an]  in- 
formation it  acquired  under  tbe  Food,  Ifrug. 
and  Ooametlo  Act.  ' 

Tbe  White  House,  to  suppraas  information, 
has  invoked  tbe  "BxecuUve  PrtvUege"  »»flth 
such  frwquancy  down  through  the  years  (that 
Clark  MoUenboff  once  wrote  an  angry  pook 
about  tt.  Currently,  the  endleas  bUnkjt  of 
"■zeoutive  prlvUege "  Uee  atop  a  wpo*  *>? 
the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and  TJach- 
nology  that  la  underatood  to  predict  a^ous 
environmental  damage  to  tbe  United  States 
should  auperaonlc  transporU  ever  be  jper- 
mltted  to  fly  acroaa  it  at  supersonic  ai 

But  it  must  be  noted  that,  by  calculation  of 
Congraaaional  Quarterly.  41  percent  of  all 
congreaalonal  committee  meetings  were, held 
behind  cloeed  doors  last  year,  an  Increa^  of 
5  percentage  polnU  over  IJWe.  . 

In  bia  letter  to  Senator  Metcalf.  Djnald 
Mac  MlUan  said,  "As  I  i«)proached  thd  Na- 
tional Archives  for  the  first  time  I  was  s^uck 
by  the  noble  and  Inspiring  lde«s  Inscribed  in 
Ita  concrete  waUs.  One  I  recall  was  mosl  im- 
pressive. 'The  berlUge  of  the  past  id  the 
seed  that  brings  forth  the  harvest  ol  the 
future."  " 

A  futxue  substantially  freer  of  govern;  nen- 
Ul  aecrecy  than  Ui  the  present  Is  not  bt  irond 
our  grasp.  We  may  yet  achieve  tbe  *  deep 
sense  of  pride"  that  President  Johnson  t  poke 
of  when,  on  July  4.  19«<J.  he  signed  the  :  tee- 
dom  of  InformaUon  Act  In  tbe  belief  '  that 
the  United  SUtes  U  an  open  society  In  i  hlch 
the  people's  right  to  know  Is  cberlahed  and 
guarded."  One  reason  for  a  cautious  )ptl- 
mi-m  is  that  the  lawsulU  won  by  tbe  O  nter 
for  Study  of  Beaponslve  Law,  against  the 
Labor  and  Agriculture  Department,.  In- 
dicate a  wUUngneaa  In  tbe  courts  to  ^  ome 
down  on  the  side  of  openness. 

In  the  FDA,  a  new  general  counsel.  ;  'eter 
Barton  Hutt,  takes  over  on  Septemb  r  1. 
Rather  than  cling  to  the  secrecy  orient  tlon 
of  tbe  past,  maybe  be  and  otbera  In  fe  leral 
agenclea  will  heed  the  Instruction  of  A  ;tor- 
uey  General  Ramsey  Clark  when  he  an- 
nounced the  rules  to  Implement  the  law  only 
four  years  ago:  "that  disclosure  be  the  gen- 
eriil  rule,  not  the  exception."  and  "that  here 
\ye  A  change  la  government  policy  axu  at- 
titude." 

And  Congress  would  take  a  major  step 
forward  by  enacting  at  least  two  per  ding 
bills:  one  for  an  independent  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  empowered  to  Intervei  e  In 
administrative  and  court  proceedings  1 1  be- 
half of  the  public  (and  against  federal  i  gen- 
cles.  If  need  be),  tbe  other,  sponsor*  3  by 
senator  Metcalf,  to  open  the  proceedin  js  of 
the  possibly  1,800  government  advisory  xim- 


mitteea — such    aa    tbe    Commaroa    Depart- 
ment's and  the  CAB's — to  pubUc  acrutiny. 


OIL  SPILIJ3 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
attention  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Blaine 
Schulz,  publl£hed  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  recently. 

The  article  speaks  of  a  project  which 
hopefully  will  set  a  precedent  in  being 
prepared  for  the  tragic  consequences  of 
oil  slicks.  The  project  combined  the  ef- 
forts of  marine  firms,  agencies,  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  well  as  12  oil  oompaniee  in  the 
Portland- Vancouver  area.  I  call  this  con- 
structive achievement  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  who  share  with  me  a  oonoem 
for  our  Hiviromnent.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RECOkD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

PoaX   RxAhDES  COSTOM    E«VIPliW*T   Toa 

CLEANiNa  UP  Rivr«  On.  Spills 
(By  Blaine  Schula) 

Equipment  valued  at  approximately  •100,- 
000  for  cleaning  up  oU  spllla  In  river  systems 
win  be  ready  for  operation  In  Portland  about 
Jan.  1,  the  Port  of  Portland  and  other  back- 
ers of  the  project  announced  Thursday. 

The  equipment,  with  an  oil  skimmer  and 
eight  settling  tanks  which  can  be  mounted 
on  a  barge,  has  placed  Portland  In  the  fore- 
front of  national  efforts  to  dean  up  oH  apUls 
from  tankshlps  and  other  cauaes,  according 
to  Adam  J.  Helneman.  aaalstant  director  of 
the  port's  marine  dlvlalon.  and  Carl  Propp, 
ship  repair  manager  for  the  port  who  served 
as  spokesman  for  the  Swan  Island  Safety 
Pollution  Control  Committee. 

■  We  know  It's  going  to  do  the  Job."  Propp 
told  newsmen  Thursday  at  the  Lloyd  Build- 
ing, where  he  gathered  with  Portland  area 
marine  firms  and  agencies  which  cooperated 
with  the  port  and  Coast  Guard  In  creating 
the  device  under  constnxction  at  Swan  Island. 

Biggest  single  contribution  came  from  tbe 
Oregon  State  OU  SpUl  Cooperative,  whose 
chairman  John  Hartup,  presented  a  $6,000 
check  from  12  oil  companlee  In  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  area. 

Ship  repair,  towboat,  scrapsteel.  various 
waterfront  Induatriee,  and  marine  under- 
writers Joined  with  the  port.  Coast  Guard  and 
oil  companies  In  contributing  money,  per- 
sonnel and  materials  for  the  skimmer  and 
settling  tank  equipment. 

Helneman  said  any  spill  on  the  Willamette 
or  Columbia  rivers  would  first  have  to  be 
contained  with  log  booms  Then  a  towboat 
and  barge  firm  would  be  called  in  to  haul  the 
equipment  to  the  area  where  the  emergency 
occurred. 

Helneman  said  the  equipment  la  designed 
to  clean  up  medium  and  large  oil  spills  on 
rivers  but  not  on  oceans  or  rough  water,  and 
that  tbe  device  can  be  moved  to  the  Puget 
Sound  or  California  If  requested. 

The  device  has  eight  separation  tanks  and 
submerged  hydratillc  pnmp  to  suck  In  the 
uily  water,  according  to  Donald  Hudson,  Port- 
land naval  architect  commissioned  to  design 
the  prototype.  Water  la  pumped  into  the 
tanks  and  gravity  separatee  the  oU. 

Work  on  the  Portland  model  began  last 
spring  after  the  local  XT.8.  Coast  Guard 
commanding  officer  was  charged  by  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Act  of  1»70  to  encourage 
local  and  state  authorltlea  to  develop  clean- 
up machines. 

Helneman  said  the  Port  of  Portland  Is 
seeking  a  eOOO.OOO  grant  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  construction  of  an  oil  spill  dis- 


posal facilities  to  which  tbe  port  would  con- 
tribute $350,000.  This  would  ba  for  a  recy- 
cling plant. 

Uaanwblle,  the  co>nUmlnaata  will  b«  re. 
moved  to  earth  excavations  at  Swan  Island  or 
Rlvergate  Indiutrlal  DUtrlct  after  oil  com- 
panies have  taken  off  the  reusable  oU,  Helne- 
man said. 


REPUBLICAN  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  B«r.  President,  I 
note  with  Interest  that  the  so-called  citi- 
zens lobby  which  calls  ItseU  Common 
Cause  has  recently  been  critical  of  Re. 
publican  campaign  contributions,  l^iis 
organlEation,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
financed  by  the  grassroots  contributions 
of  the  common  man,  wants  to  force  a 
former  White  House  aide  to  open  his 
records  on  an  estimated  $2  million 
pam{>ed  into  key  Republican  races  for 
the  Senate  last  year. 

This  is  especially  interesting  to  me 
when  such  activities  are  initiated  by  an 
organization  who  accepts  "fat  cat"  dona- 
tions while  disapproving  of  others  who 
receive  substantial  contributions. 

Conunon  Cause,  "galvanized  by  the 
common  man, "  has  several  "fat  cats" 
among  its  own  supporters.  Records  show 
that  this  organization  has  in  the  past 
several  months  received  the  following: 

Arlen    Propertlaa,   Inc.,    Naw    York, 

N.Y  ..._ we. 000 

Patterson    Planning    and    Servioea, 

New  York.  N.Y 6,000 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 10,000 

Amalgamated  Banka  of  New  York..  1,000 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 3.000 

Time.  Inc 6.000 

John  D.  Rockefeller  HI 25.000 

United  Artlata. 8,000 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 6,000 

John  D.  Rockefeller  m  (again) 35,000 

Westlnghouse    10,000 

Cununlngs  Engine  Co.,  Inc 10,000 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 6.000 

Prudential    Insurance    Company   of 

America 5,000 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp 6,000 

Kennecott  copper  Corp... 10,000 

United  Auto  Workers.. 36,000 

Common  Cause  apparently  does  not 
preach  what  It  practices  when  it  seeks 
to  find  fault  with  contributors  to  candi- 
dates not  supported  by  themselves. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Uncommon  Con- 
tributors" was  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  The  State,  of  Columbia, 
S.C.  The  editorial  places  Common  Cause 
in  its  true  perspective.  I  aslc  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Uncommon  CoNTaxairroBS 

It  was  a  year  ago,  If  memory  serves,  thitt 
John  W.  Gardner  launched  Common  Catise. 
tbe  so-called  "people's  lobby"  that  waa  foUig 
to  aave  America  from  the  "apeclal  mtareats  ' 
by  galvanising  the  common  man.  "There  Ix 
so  much  that  needs  to  be  done."  pined  Mr. 
Gardner  to  an  accompanying  gtish  of  pub- 
licity, and  be  promised  to  do  It. 

A  year  baa  passed,  and  Common  Cause 
haa  Juat  filed  a  report  on  Itaalf  with  tbe 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
aa  required  by  tbe  194a  RegiUation  of  Lob- 
bying Act.  Surprise,  surprise.  Mr.  Gardner's 
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crowd  may  be  saving  us  from  those  hated 
"special  tntareats, "  but  If  so  it  Is  doing  It 
with  money  from  Rockefellers  and  Forda, 
among  others. 

"Common  Cause,  the  national  lobby  at- 
tempting to  change  political  structures  and 
priorities,  has  a  list  of  major  contributors 
that  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  In  the  Estab- 
lishment." Reports  Congressional  Quarterly 
Donors,  It  continues.  Include  fat  cats  rang- 
ing from  Time  Inc.  to  Arlen  Properties,  com- 
mercial developers  and  partners  with  Greek 
wheeler-dealer  Aristotle  Onaasls. 

Now.  there  is  nothing  Illegal  about  It.  If 
John  D.  RockefeUer  TSJ  wants  to  plunk  down 
126.000  to  Join  Common  Cause  (and  Ford 
Motor  Co.  »10,000),  that's  his  (Ita)  bualneaa. 
All  tbe  same,  a  lot  of  Uttle  Joes  and  Janes 
have  plunked  down  $16  in  dues  on  the  as- 
surance from  Mr.  Gardner  that  "we  cannot 
and  should  not  depend  on  big  contributors." 

It's  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  in  Mr. 
Oardner's  operation  and  all  those  engines  of 
publicity  that  gave  It  such  a  send-off.  If  the 
Common  Cause  Is  ao  pure,  how  come  It  waa 
necessary  to  gull  the  members  with  all  that 
"special  intereat"  cant? 


LINCOLN.  THE  POLITICIAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  been  so  idolized  as  a 
great  leader  of  the  American  people 
that  we  sometimes  forget  that  he  was 
also  a  fine  politician.  Representative 
Gilbert  Gude,  of  Maryltmd  reminds  us, 
however,  that  Lincoln  did  not  become 
President  or  become  an  effective  Presi- 
dent without  the  tools  of  politics.  He  de- 
scribes Lincoln's  poUtical  keenness  in  a 
speech  he  delivered  recentiy  to  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.S  an  old  history  buff,  have  you  read  "The 
Selling  of  the  President"— the  big  selling 
book  about  the  advertising  techniques  of 
the  Nixon  campaign  for  the  Presidency?  The 
book  tells  about  the  marketing  of  candidate 
Nlxon'8  most  popular  Ideas  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  some  more  divisive  or  unpopular 
issues. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  I  fear,  suffers  from  a 
different  "Selling  of  the  President."  We  get 
too  much  of  the  legend — too  much  of  the 
humble  but  uncompromising  giant  suppos- 
edly carried  to  high  office  by  the  people  for 
the  saving  of  the  Nation  and  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves. 

Honest  Abe  has  a  great  press  today.  He  was 
not  the  first  eminent  politician  to  rise  from 
humble  beginnings,  nor  the  last.  But  Vice 
President  Agnew  should  get  such  a  good 
press! 

But  let  U8  recognize  that  Lincoln  was — if 
you'U  excuse  a  dirty,  ten-letter  word — a 
politician.  A  smart  politician.  A  master  poli- 
tician. 

He  had  a  sense  of  timing  of  as  great  value 
then  as  It  Is  today — ^In  making  new  China 
policies  and  Jolting  the  economy.  And  he 
sought  to  avoid  taking  a  position  too  far  In 
advance  of  popular  thinking.  Sometlmee  he 
could  side  step  Issues  with  the  best  of  us. 

It  was  Lincoln's  side  stepping,  as  well  as 
his  firmer  positions,  that  led  him  Into  the 
Presidency,  won  a  war  and  freed  the  slaves. 
In  these  days  of  "Pentagon  Pa[>ers"  we  should 
remember  that  Lincoln  never  suggested.  In 
seeking  the  Presidency,  that  he  would  free 
the  slaves  I 

In  a  system  of  representative  self-govern- 


ment men  must  seek  office,  mvist  soUctt  the 
support  of  voters,  and  must  bear  the  burdens 
of  office  If  elected.  These  men  are  politicians. 
Lincoln  was  one  of  them,  and  I  wtBb  to 
speak  of  his  years  of  political  activity  before 
attaining  the  Presidency. 

The  clue  to  much  that  Is  vital  In  Lincoln's 
thought  and  character  lies  In  tbe  fact  that 
he  was  a  politician  both  by  Inclination  and 
training.  He  plunged  into  politics  In  the  early 
years  of  his  adult  life  and  was  Involved  In  It 
for  the  reat  of  his  life — except  for  a  brief 
p>eriod  when  an  unfavorable  turn  in  the  po- 
litical aituatlon  forced  blm  to  return  to  bis 
law  practice. 

So  at  twenty-three,  only  seven  months 
after  coming  from  the  tiny  community  of 
New  Salem,  Lincoln  ran  for  tbe  Illinois  legis- 
lature. He  failed.  But  In  1834  Sangamon 
County  sent  blm  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature.  From  that  time  to  tbe  end 
of  his  life,  except  for  the  years  between  1848 
and  1854,  Lincoln  was  busy  as  either  an  office- 
holder or  an  officeseeker. 

In  his  early  years  In  politics,  lAncoIn  waa 
a  Whig  Party  regular.  He  was  a  roember  of 
the  UllnolB  State  Whig  Committee  and  a 
Whig  floor  leader  In  the  legislature.  There, 
he  learned  tbe  art  of  politics,  and  his  life 
became  one  of  caucusee  and  conventlcHU, 
party  clrculara  and  speeches,  recommenda- 
tions, strategies  and  tactics. 

After  his  death  Herndon  wrote,  "It  was  in 
the  world  of  polltlcj  that  he  lived.  Politics 
were  his  life,  newspapers  his  food,  and  am- 
bition his  motive  power." 

In  1848,  when  he  was  In  Congress.  Lincoln 
Joined  with  those  Whigs  who  preferred  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  aa  a  Presidential  candidate  over 
the  party's  older  statesman,  Henry  Clay.  Be- 
cause of  an  agreement  to  rotate  the  candi- 
dacy for  his  8«at,  he  did  not  run  for  re-elec- 
tion to  Congress.  When  he  tried  to  get  an 
appointment  to  the  General  Land  Office  he 
was  unsuccessful:  he  declined  a  less  appeal- 
ing offer  of  the  Secretaryship  of  tbe  Oregon 
Territory. 

It  seemed  that  his  political  career  had  come 
to  an  end. 

He  turned  with  reluctance  to  the  practice 
of  law,  overcome  by  a  melancholy  "so  pro- 
found," wrote  Albert  Beverldge,  "that  the 
depths  of  It  cannot  be  sounded  or  estimated 
by  ordinary  minds.  Certainly  political  dis- 
appointment bad  something  to  do  with  his 
despondency."  His  ambitions  were  directed 
toward  public  life.  The  law  had  no  appeal  for 
him,  profitable  though  bis  practice  might  be. 
Tbe  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  In 
1854  created  a  political  situation  which  once 
again  aroused  Lincoln's  hopes.  He  seems  to 
have  viewed  the  issue  of  the  extension  of 
slavery  as  a  means  of  revitalizing  the  Whig 
Party,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  abandon.  For 
two  years  after  the  new  Republican  Party  had 
formed  state  and  local  organizations  In  the 
Northwest,  he  refused  to  Join  them.  Even 
while  supporting  Fremont,  tbe  Republican 
candidate.  In  1866,  be  avoided  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  as  Republicans. 

In  the  autunm  of  1854.  hoping  for  tbe 
Senatorial  numlnatlon  and  fearing  to  offend 
the  old-line  Whigs  in  UllnolB.  he  absented 
himself  from  Springfield  to  avoid  attending 
a  Republican  state  convention  to  be  held 
there.  When  be  failed  to  receive  the  nomina- 
tion the  following  year,  his  disappointment 
was  acute.  His  law  partner,  Herndon.  later 
wrote,  "That  man  wbo  tblnka  Lincoln  calmly 
gathered  his  robes  about  blm,  waiting  for  tbe 
people  to  call  him,  haa  a  very  erroneous 
knowledge  of  Lincoln.  He  was  always  oal- 
culaUng  and  planning  ahead.  Hla  ambition 
was  a  little  engme  that  knew  no  rest."  It  waa 
this  typical  American  Impulae  to  rlae  In  life, 
to  make  something  of  bUnaelf  tbrougb  hla 
own  honeat  efforu,  tbat  dominated  him 
through  the  long  course  of  hla  career  befora 
he  became  interested  In  the  slavery  quaatlon. 


During  his  early  manhood  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  blacks  In  Illinois  was  hostile. 
Severe  laws  against  runaway  slaves  and  free 
blacks  were  In  force  when  Lincoln  went  to 
tbe  Sprlxvgfleld  legislature.  WhUe  he  was  serv- 
ing bis  second  term,  slavery  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  throughout  tbe  country.  William 
Lioyd  Oarrlaon  tAd  begun  hi«  agitation,  and 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  begun  to  pour 
in  upon  the  Congress. 

The  legislature  of  tbe  States  began  to  ex- 
press themselves  upon  the  question.  The  Illi- 
nois legislature  ttimed  the  subject  over  to  a 
Joint  oommlttee,  of  which  Lincoln  vras  a 
member.  He  voted  against  the  proelavery  res- 
olutions which  were  adopted;  and  he  and  a 
colle<tgue  embodied  their  own  opinions  In  a 
statement  virhlch  read  In  part  tbat  "Tbe  in- 
stitution of  slavery  is  founded  on  injustice 
and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of 
abolition  doctrines  tends  to  Increase  rather 
than  abate  Its  evils." 

In  1845,  not  long  before  he  entered  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  again  had  an  occasion  to  ex- 
press hlmoelf  on  slavery,  this  time  In  a  care- 
fully phrased  private  letter  to  a  supporter 
who  was  an  abolitionist:  "I  bold  It  a  para- 
mount duty  of  us  In  the  free  States,  due  to 
the  Union  of  tbe  States,  and  perhaps  to  lib- 
erty Ita^f,  to  let  the  slavery  of  the  other 
States  alone;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  I  bold 
It  to  be  equally  clear  that  we  should  never 
knowingly  lend  ourselves,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  prevent  that  slavery  from  dying  a 
natural  death,  to  find  new  traces  for  It  to 
live  In,  when  It  cannot  longer  exlat  In  the 
old." 

When  Lincoln  returned  to  active  politics 
the  Issue  of  slavery  had  come  to  occupy  a 
centnU  position  In  public  affairs.  Lincoln's 
Interests  and  ambitions  were  aroused,  and  be 
proceeded  to  rebuild  his  political  career.  His 
strategy  was  simple  and  forceful.  He  care- 
fully avoided  Issues  like  the  tariff,  Internal 
Improvements,  natlvlsm.  and  prohibition, 
each  of  which  would  have  aUenated  Impor- 
tant groups  of  voters  had  he  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  It.  In  his  speeches  be  streaaad  that 
he  was  not  an  abolitionist,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  he  emphasized  his  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  Into  the  territories. 

On  October  4,  1854,  Lincoln  denounced 
slavery  In  public  for  the  first  time.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives in  Springfield,  and  later  repeated  at 
Peoria,  he  declared  that  he  bated  the  cur- 
rent enthusiasm  for  tbe  spread  of  slavery.  "I 
hate  it,"  he  said,  "because  of  tbe  monstrous 
injustice  of  slavery  Itself."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  understood  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  tbe  South.  "I  surely  will  not  blama 
them."  he  said,  "for  not  doing  what  I  abould 
not  know  bow  to  do  myaelf.  If  all  earthly 
power  were  given  me.  I  should  not  know  what 
to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first 
impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves  and 
send  them  to  Liberia,  to  tbelr  own  native 
land."  But  be  recognized  that  Immediate 
colonlaatlon  was  manifestly  impossible.  Tbe 
slaves  might  be  freed  and  "kept  among  ua  aa 
underlings."  but  be  felt  that  tiila  would  not 
really  Improve  tbelr  condition. 

Ha  emphasized  tbat  nothing  could  juatify 
the  attempt  to  carry  slavery  mto  terrltorlea 
that  were  then  free.  "Tbe  great  mass  of  man- 
kind." he  declared  at  Paorla.  "consider 
slavery  a  great  moral  wrong.  Ttila  feeling  Uee 
at  the  very  foundation  of  tbelr  aanae  of  Jus- 
tice, and  it  cannot  be  trifled  with.  ...  No 
statesman  can  safely  disregard  tt." 

As  a  practical  poUtlcian  Lincoln  was  nat- 
urally much  concerned  about  those  aantl- 
menta  which  no  stateaman  could  aalely  dis- 
regard. He  reallaed  tbat  It  was  unwlae  to 
disregard  either  the  feeling  that  alavary  waa 
a  moral  wrong  or  the  feeling  then  held  by 
an  even  greater  portion  of  tbe  pubUc  tbat 
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bUcks  should  not  t>e  gWen  poUtioal  or  ao^Al 
«quauty. 

So   thla  WM  the  Bepabllc*n  problem  |  In 
tb«  NortbwMt:    bow  to  flnxl  a  formulai  to 
reooncUe  the  two  opposing  points  of  M^ 
held  by  great  numbers  of  white  peoplr 
the  North.  Llnooln's  success  was  due 
to   his  ablUty   to  bridge   the   gvp  bet 
these  polnU  of  view.  It  was  abeolutely 
essary  that  this  be  done,  since  the  abolli 
ists  and  their  hvmianltwlan  sympaf 
the  natkA  at  large,  and  particularly  In 
Northwest,   the  seat  of   Lincoln's  streni 
though  numerous  enough  to  hold  the 
ance  of  power,  were  too  few  to  make  a 
ceasf  ul  political  party. 

In  the  election  of   1868  the  Bepublli 
carried  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
aiKl  elected  state  officers  for  the  first 
Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate  of 
United  States  only  because  the  Demoer: 
who  bad  gerrymandered  the  state's  dlstrli 
held  a  majority  In  the  nilnoU  leglslaturot 

Lincoln  contributed  greatly  In  welding  on- 
line Whlffs  and  anti-slavery  men  Into  an  #f 
fecUve  party,  and  his  repuUtlon  grew  ra; 
ly.  What  he  had  done  was  to  seise  on 
Issue,  the  alleged  plan  to  extend  Slav 
which  turned  attention  from  the  dl 
forces  In  the  Republican  Party  to  the 
uniting  force.  Uncoln  well  knew  that 
party  was  built  out  of  what  he  called  In 
"House  Divided"  speech  "strange,  dlsoordi 
and  even  hostile  elements."  In  addition  jto 
abolltlonlsta  and  black-haters,  it  united  hlgp- 
and  k>w-tarur  men,  hard-  and  soft-mo^sy 
men,  former  Whigs  and  former  Democrfts 
embittered  by  old  poUtlcal  fights.  MalDe-I«w 
prohibitionists  and  Oerman  brewers,  Knoi^- 
nothlngs,  and  Unmlgrants. 

It  was  the  mind  and  voice  of  Lincoln,  thfct 
held  this  coalition  together,  carried  It  Into 
office,  and,  despite  carping  criticism  and  bit- 
ter vituperation,  won  a  war  and  preserved  t%e 
Union. 


DISPOSITION  OP  S8T  TECHNOLOCiy 

Hfr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September    10.    1971.   Mr.   W.   M.   htt- 

gruder,  director  of  SST  development  Jn 
the  Department  of  rransportation.  wrote 
to  me  requesting  my  view  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  SST  technology  and  on  technf^- 
logical  research  in  general.  The  Evening 
Star  published  an  editorial  on  Septem- 
ber 35  in  response  to  Mr.  Magrudefs 
letter. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  en- 
vironmental effects  be  taken  into  accouat 
before  deciding  present  and  future  quei- 
tions  of  technological  development.  ThiB. 
it  seems  to  me.  is  the  principal  lesson  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  abortive  SST  pr^ 
gram.  At  the  very  least,  no  decision 
should  be  made  concerning  disposition  of 
SST  technology  until  all  the  ecologicol 
questions  concerning  this  program  have 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  answerer- 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coit- 
sent  that  Mr.  Magruder's  letter,  the  Evo- 
ning  Star  editorial,  and  my  responding 
letter  dated  September  39.  1971,  lie 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iteias 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccor*, 
as  follows: 

Omci  or  THx  SacirrAXT 

or  Tkanspoktation, 
Wa*htngton,  D.C.,  September  10,  t97l. 
Hon.  WnxiAic  FBoxiim. 
VJ.  Senate,  WMMhitigton,  D.O. 

DsAB  Sbtatob  Pbozmu:  As  you  knov. 
work  on  the  United  States  SST  prototypes 


has  eautod,  and  the  program  Is  being  termi- 
nated. That  decision  behind  us,  we  must  now 
deal  with  two  ancillary  but  no  Isas  Important 
queetlons : 

1.  What  does  the  U.8.  Oovemment  do 
with  $1.1  billion  worth  of  SST  technology, 
so  that  the  taxpayers  may  be  assured  of 
realising  the  greatest  benefits  possible  from 
their  ten-year  Investment? 

a.  How  should  very  large  projects  of  tech- 
nological research  and  development  be  oon- 
dueted  In  the  future? 

How  we  answer,  or  faU  to  answer,  these 
questions  will  inevlUbly  affect  the  Nation's 
economy.  If  we  must  chart  a  new  oourae. 
we  want  to  do  so  advisedly,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  best  and  wisest  counsel  attainable. 
Therefors,  I  am  soliciting  your  thoughts, 
comments  and  suggestions  oonoemlng  these 
two  Issues.  I  am  seeking  the  ooimsel  of  lead- 
ers In  the  aerospace  industry,  the  airlines, 
and  various  Oovemment  departments,  ss 
well  as  the  wisdom  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  as  one  who  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  88T  program,  you 
are  In  a  position  to  be  helpful  In  any  re- 
shaping of  national  reeearoh  and  develop- 
ment policy  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
without  neglecting  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Tour  conunents  will  be  appreciated,  and  I  as- 
siue  you  that  your  wishes  re^Mctlng  attri- 
bution will  be  honored. 

Please  bear  In  mind.  If  you  will,  that  ces- 
sation of  the  SST  program  has  come  at  a 
time  of  general  depression  In  the  VS.  aero- 
^ace  industry,  coupled  with  Increasing  com- 
petition from  abroad.  The  result  is  a  com- 
bination of  economic  pressures,  refiected  In 
the  following  ways: 

Aerospace  unemployment  has  reached  se- 
vere proportions. 

Privately-financed  aircraft  ventures  such 
as  the  B-747,  DC-lO  and  L-lOll  have  made 
heavy  capital  demands  on  the  major  com- 
panies and  financial  institutions. 

Porelgn  competitors,  financed  In  aooord- 
aiice  with  national  objectives  to  secure  a 
large  share  of  the  future  civil  transport  mar- 
ket, now  offer  advanced  long-  and  short-haul 
aircraft  that  have  no  counterparts  in  the 
United  States.  United  States  anti-trust  laws 
and  the  necessity  for  private  capital  to  com- 
pete head-on  with  govemment-subsidixed 
civil  aircraft  programs  put  new  U.S.  aircraft 
development  projects  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage. 

UjB.  manufacturers,  in  order  to  survive, 
are  selling  their  expertise  abroad,  to  coun- 
tries and  companies  whose  objectives  include 
the  erosion  of  U.S.  civil  aircraft  production 
and  sales  leadership. 

U.S.  aerospace  have  bemt  diversifying,  for 
reasons  of  necessity  as  well  as  opportunity. 
The  process  has  been  gradual  and,  thus  far, 
not  particularly  rewarding. 

As  it  stands  now,  few  if  any  of  these  pres- 
sures can  be  alleviated  by  the  remnants  of 
the  SST  program,  ot  the  portrait  Its  forfsl- 
ture  paints  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 
Moreover,  It  would  i^>paar,  In  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience,  that  son>e  new  coalition  of 
forces  and  resources  will  be  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  other  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
for  the  future  civil  aviation  market.  Tour 
thoughts  on  this  matter  wUl  be  weloomed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  activities 
wUI  be  pursued  for  the  most  efficient  dis- 
position of  America's  ten-year  investment 
in  a  supersonic  transport : 

1.  The  envlrorunental  research  program, 
InltUted  in  May  1970,  U  funded  independ- 
ently of  SST  prototype  ooostruotlon,  and 
wUl  ccHitlnua  to  oompletion.  Approximately 
S30  mllllosi  wUl  be  expended  through  1974. 
The  program,  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  wUl  evalu- 
ate sonic  boom,  noise,  atmospheric  effects 
and    engine   emissions.   The    Environmental 


Advisory  Committee  will  remain  Intact 
Noise  and  pollution  standards  are  expected 
before  foreign  supersonic  transports  begin 
service  in  1974. 

a.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  QAO,  certain 
psssareh  and  development  efforts,  assoelated 
with  the  SST,  have  been  reviewed  by  14  Oov- 
emment agendes  to  assure  that  valuable  on- 
going  projects  potentially  useful  to  other  i»t>- 
grams  are  not  lost  because  of  rsnoellatlon 
of  the  SST.  Ten  projects,  out  of  ISO  major 
dertfopment  works,  have  been  Identified 
tentatively  as  worthy  of  continuation.  Thess 
projects  Include  fuel  tank  sealant  expsrl* 
ments,  titanium  hydraulic  tube  connector 
expsrUnents,  engine  Inlet  experiments,  oor- 
relatlon  of  flutter  and  analysis  socperlmenta 
all  of  considerable  valiie  to  current  subsonic 
and  supersonic  civil  and  military  programs. 

3.  When  the  audit  of  all  reseueh,  equip- 
ment, wind  timnel  models,  engines,  and  data 
is  complete,  a  plan  for  distribution  to  UJ9. 
government  agencies  and/or  Indiistry  will 
be  Implemented,  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  SST  research  are  Infused  into 
the  broadest  possible  base. 

4.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Ad- 
ministration has  Indicated  that  It  will  oon* 
tlnue — ^to  the  degree  of  funding  available — 
advanced  aeronautical  development  work, 
aimed  at  keeping  our  technology  base  com- 
petitive with  the  rest  of  the  world's. 

Subsequent  to  the  termination  decision,  we 
endeavored  to  find  ways  to  keep  the  SST 
program  alive  through  private  financing.  De- 
spite extensive  efforts  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, a  viable  financing  arrangement  has  noi 
yet  been  secured,  due  to  the  very  large  fi- 
iiancial  resources  needed  and  the  long  pay- 
back period  before  a  retvtm  oould  be  realised. 

Some  Interest  also  was  expressed  by  for- 
eign governments  In  the  pooslblllty  of  partic- 
ip>atlng  in  the  advanced  technology  repre- 
sented by  the  US.  SST.  However,  even  the 
Interest  from  abroad  appears  to  be  mors  at- 
tracted to  shorter-term  Involvements,  such 
as  the  Boelng-Aerltalla  3TOL  contract,  and 
the  Japanese  TX  project  wherein  the  VS. 
aerospace  manufactiuvrs  trade  their  manage- 
ment, design,  testing,  manufacturing,  tool- 
ing, product  support  and  marketing  expertise 
la  return  for  foreign  financing.  The  Japanese 
are  expected  to  announce  a  partner  for  their 
civil  transport  venture  this  year. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  It  would 
appear  that  the  United  States  must  deal 
imaginatively  and  Innovatlvely  with  Its  past 
policies  regarding  the  research,  development 
and  marketing  of  costly  new  aircraft  systems, 
or  forgo  future  profits  from  aircraft  exports 
along  with  the  fl.l  billion  spent  In  SST  de- 
velopment and  Incurred  by  termination. 

The  SST  Development  Office,  reduced  In 
size  to  the  minimum  personnel  needed  to 
complete  contract  termination  proceedings. 
will  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  act  ss  a 
clearing  house  for  the  disposition  of  SST 
assets  and  the  collection  of  ideas  regarding 
future  R4cD  policies  and  practices. 

I  hope  you  will  favor  us  with  your  sugges- 
tions. 

Sincerely. 

W.  M.  Magbctdxk, 
XMrector,  SST  Development. 

U.S.    SXNATX. 

CoMMrrrcs  on  Appbopsiationb, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  September  29,  1971. 
W.  M.  Maobudxk. 

Director,  SST  Development,  Department  of 
Traneportation.  Wathington.  D.O. 
DxAB  Ma.  MsoauDia:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  10,  requesting  my  views 
on  disposition  dl  SST  taohnology  and  on 
technologieal   reeearoh   in   general. 

The  moat  Important  point  ralasd  In  your 
letter  Is  the  environmental  issue.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  decided  to  continue  the  study  into  the 
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envlTOiunsntal  effects  of  the  SST,  eqwclally 
with  respect  to  both  noise  and  air  pollution. 
With  the  increasing  possibility  of  foreign 
SSTs  landing  In  the  United  States  later  in  the 
decade.  It  is  imperative  that  we  assess  today 
the  ecological  Impact  of  these  planes. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  provide  the 
Department  of  Transportation  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  issue  strict  regula- 
tions governing  supersonic  flight  Into  the 
U.S.  In  particular,  I  look  forward  to  DOT'S 
promulgating  strict  standards  for  noise  and 
air  emissions.  These  regulations  should  be 
rigidly  applied  to  any  foreign  SST  seeking 
to  laud  here.  Otherwise  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  no  protection  against  further 
erosion  of  the  environment. 

Tills  environmental  research  should  be 
concluded  and  the  ecological  problems  raised 
by  the  SST  solved  before  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment makes  any  decision  about  what  to  do 
with  the  HI  billion  of  SST  technology.  If 
the&e  problems  are  solved  and  the  project 
proves  economically  feasible,  then  private 
ananclng  of  the  remainder  of  the  program 
should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  It  seems 
premature  to  consider  disposition  of  SST 
technology  before  questions  raised  about  the 
SST  are  fully  and  satisfactorily  resolved. 

This  policy  should  also  be  employed  In 
approaching  any  future  projects  of  tech- 
nological research  and  development,  both 
prlv.ite  and  public.  As  the  Evening  Star  noted 
in  a  recent  editorial,  the  SST  has  provided 
a  valuable  lesson.  We  should  avoid  rushing 
ahead  with  technological  development  until 
we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  evaluate 
effects  oT  such  development  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  threat  of  competition  from 
abroad  should  not  be  allowed  to  prod  us  Into 
going  ahead  with  projects  that  cannot  stand 
on  ibelr  own  merits.  We  should  be  guided  by 
what  Is  good  for  this  country — what  will  do 
most  to  enhance  our  quality  of  life,  not  de- 
tract from  It.  We  are  all  the  poorer  when 
glamour  and  the  quest  for  national  prestige 
takes  precedence  over  keeping  our  skies  clear, 
our  air  clean,  and  our  neighborhoods  peace- 
ful. 

If  we  are  guided  by  this  caution,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  SST 
story  in  the  future. 

I  hope  this  Is  helpful.  Best  of  luck  In  your 
new  e;ideavor. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PsoxMntx, 

IJ.S.  Senator. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  25,  19711 
SST  Answxbs 

The  die-hard  advocates  of  supersonic  trans- 
portation have  altered  a  well-worn  cliche  to 
fit  their  particular  needs.  "If  you  cant  lick 
them."  the  new  motto  goes,  "get  them  to  help 
you  clean  up  after  the  fight." 

William  M.  MagTuder,  whose  unhappy  lot 
is  to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the 
massive  SST  enterprise,  has,  It  seems,  broad- 
cast a  form  letter  to  a  selected  mailing  list. 
Including  those  who  participated  in  the  fatal 
assault  on  the  SST.  That  letter.  In  Its  en- 
tirety, appears  In  the  Letters  to  the  Editor 
column   on    this   page   under   the   heading, 

SST  Questions." 

The  letter  poses  two  basic  questions:  (1) 
What  do  we  do  with  the  high-priced  debris 
now  that  the  project  has  been  shot  down? 
(2)  What  do  we  do  to  avoid  similar  disasters 
in  the  future? 

Magruder  then  proceeds  to  answer  the 
first  question  himself.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Oovemment  Accounting  Office,  a  hand- 
ful of  associated  research  projects,  Judged  to 
be  of  potential  civil  or  military  value,  will  be 
continued.  The  remaining  surplus  should  be 
gathered  together  and  made  available  to 
Industry   for   whatever   It    may    contain   of 


present  or  futtire  value — exactly  as  Is  being 
done.  The  project  should  not  be  sold  as 
salvage  to  foreign  manufacturers.  The  en- 
vironmental doubts  remain  unsettled,  and 
there  is  no  logic  In  providing  the  bullets  for 
the  other  fellow  to  take  up  the  game  of  eco- 
logical rotUette  after  we've  pulled  out.  Be- 
yond that,  there  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the 
United  States  airport  faculties  should  be 
made  available  to  foreign  SSTs  imless  and 
until  those  questions  are  answered  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  the  taxpayers' 
bllUon-dollar  Investment  must  be  written  off 
as  a  loss,  an  expensive  and  painful  lesson  to 
all  government  agencies  in  how  not  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  era  of  economic  dlsUluslonment 
and  environmental  awareness. 

One  otf  the  major  errors  associated  with  the 
SST  project  was  the  degree  to  whloh  lit  was 
oonstdered  a  llfe-aaver  fOr  the  struggling 
aerospace  industry.  Salvation,  It  was  argued, 
lay  In  tossing  the  victim  an  anchor,  thus 
tiiw  11  luting  him  t»  self-reeoue.  Certainly  the 
tsa-Bupported  project  would  have  protected 
some  jobs  for  the  time  being.  But  just  as  cer- 
tainly the  day  of  reckoaln^  would  have  oome 
when  the  airlines  were  called  upon  to  pay  tor 
the  expensive  blU  of  goods. 

The  aerospace  industry  Is  not  the  only 
aspect  of  the  economy  that  faces  real  and 
long-range  problems  from  aggressive  foreign 
oon4>e>tltlon.  The  answM'  oannot  be  some 
artificial  device,  a  fiscal  Band-Aid  that  hides 
the  wound  momaatarlly  from  view.  There 
mtist  be  a  realistic  readjustment  to  the  real 
world,  including,  perhaps,  greater  govern- 
mental subsidies  and  certainly  a  pragmatic 
aooeptanoe  of  the  fact  that  the  era  at  the 
U.S.  technological  monopoly  has  ended,  "nus 
means  at  best  a  period  of  rou^  readjustment 
while  foreign  labor  ooets  rise  to  a  semblance 
of  parity  with  our  own.  At  worst,  it  means 
that  the  United  States  will  emerge  as  the 
supplier  of  raw  materials  and  the  final  as- 
sembler of  machines,  while  the  able  and 
cheap  technology  of  Europe  and  the  Orient 
p>rovidee  the  components. 

The  SST  experience  should  have  provided 
one  other  valuable  lesson:  The  environmen- 
tal Issue  Is  no  passing  fad  to  be  shrugged  off 
with  fulsome  Up-servlo«.  It  Is  real;  It  is  here 
to  stay.  Every  te<^nol.">gloal  pToject  must, 
from  now  on,  be  weighed  flrct  f'V  Its  environ- 
mental Impact.  After  the  neoessaiy  sssur- 
anoes  are  In  and  the  oostly  safeguards  tabu- 
lated, then  it  should  be  judged  for  Its 
economic  validity. 

We  live  on  a  fraf^e  and  degraded  planet. 
The  policy  of  the  blind  teohndogloal  leap 
has  brought  us  to  the  brink.  The  time  Is  at 
hand  to  stop  hoping  for  the  best,  and  to  be 
sure  before  the  next  big  Jump  Is  undertaken. 


POLmCAl,  EQUAUTY  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  al- 
most everybody  will  admit  that  politics  In 
the  United  States  is  at  present  a  profes- 
sion dominated  by  men.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  to  make  a  list  of  nations 
in  which  men  do  not  dominate  public 
affairs. 

But,  as  in  so  many  other  matters, 
"what  is"  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
"what  should  be."  In  this  case,  discrimin- 
ation and  underrepresentation  on  the 
basis  of  sex  is  a  part  of  political  reality. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  as 
a  "club,"  one  generally  does  not  envision 
a  gathering  of  distinguished  women. 

Only  one  of  the  100  Senators  is  a 
woman.  This  could  be  an  acceptable  state 


of  affairs,  provided  that  99  percent  of 
the  population  was  male. 

But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  Senate  must  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  women  Into  public  life  on  a  scale 
more  commensurate  with  their  numbers 
in  the  population. 

One  step  the  Senate  could  take  is  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  Over  40  nations  have 
o£Qcially  ratified  the  convention,  but  the 
United  States  is  not  one  of  them. 

What  does  the  convention  do?  I  shall 
quote  directly  from  the  first  three  ar- 
ticles, which  contain  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  convention.  Article  I  states: 

Women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  men,  without  any 
discrimination. 

Article  n  states : 

Women  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
all  publicly  elected  bodies,  established  by 
national  law,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  with- 
out any  dlscrlmluatlon. 

Article  m  states : 

Women  shall  be  entitled  to  bold  public 
office  and  to  exercise  all  public  functions,  es- 
tablished by  national  law,  on  equal  terms 
with    men.    without    any    discrimination. 

And  that  is  the  gist  of  the  convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women.  As  you  can 
plainly  see,  each  provision  is  in  line  with 
long-standing  American  goals  of  social 
equality.  Senate  ratification  would 
merely  reaffirm  our  resolve  to  move  on- 
ward and  do  more  to  realize  those  gcals. 

In  other  words,  the  convention  merely 
sets  forth  the  rights  of  women  to  vote 
in  elections,  run  for  public  office,  and 
hold  public  office.  I  think  that  these 
rights  are  worthy  of  official  protection. 
That  is  why  I  call  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  soon. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws  has  recently 
begun  hearings  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  statutory  mandate  of  reporting  to 
Congress  by  July  of  1972.  The  Commis- 
sion was  established  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  subject  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion is  of  extreme  Importance.  It  has  a 
daily  impact  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
American  working  men  and  women. 
There  are  coimtless  diverse  views  on  the 
nature  of  the  faults  of  our  State  systems 
and  on  the  reasons  for  thoee  faults.  On 
one  thing,  however,  there  is  near  una- 
nimity. Reforms  are  necessary. 

The  public  interest  and  concern  in 
this  subject  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
Robert  P.  Kalber,  and  published  in  the 
Newark  Star  Ledger.  I  believe  these  arti- 
cles are  well  worth  reading,  regardless  of 
one's  point  of  view.  Therefore,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R>cou>, 
as  follows: 

WoMKMKN's  "C!oup" — Ccwra 4J«>  Cutl- 

cnic — ^Kjdb>  lilouNTXifa 
(By  Robert  P.  K&lt«r) 
A  dollar  bill  botight  only  08  oenta  wonfi  of 
benefit*  for  Injured  worker*  In  Nev  J4k-s«y 
last  year,  while  lawyers  and  doctor*  trho 
speclallce  In  workmen's  compenaatlon  <^aes 
enjoyed  record-blgb  fees,  fixed  and  approved 
by  compensation  court  Judges. 

Findings  such  as  these  help  to  explain  Why 
the  New  Jersey  workmen's  "comp"  progfam 
has  been  a  target  of  constant  criticism  ftnd 
a  (ooal  point  of  bitter  controversy  through- 
out its  stormy  60-y«ar  history. 

Employers  angrily  criticize  the  ever-rtWng 
cost  of  compensation  Insurance  and  point  to 
lower  costs  in  other  states. 

Union  leaders  complain  heatedly  Hiat 
workers  are  not  receiving  adequate  ben^flta 
for  serious,  crippling  injuries,  and  that  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  Insurance  companies  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  the  current  system. 

Insurance  company  spokesmen  loudly  pro- 
test the  mounting  dollar  drain  of  nulsstice 
claims  and  faked  Injuries. 

Workers  charge  that  they  have  had  to  sit 
around  for  hours,  losing  a  day's  pay,  only  to 
be  told  to  return  again  because  their  fase 
could  not  be  heard. 

Judges  privately  complain  of  overwork  1>e- 
cause  of  crowded  calendars  and  a  40.000-taae 
backlog. 

In  off-the-record  conversations,  slnlsterac- 
cusatlons  are  made  by  those  who  claim  In- 
side knowledge  of  what  makes  the  sya|em 
tick. 

Thsy  charge  that  payments  (ranging  fvom 
•  10  up)  are  made  by  attorneys  to  bartenders 
and  shop  stewards  for  leads  on  prospects  for 
compensation  cases,  and  an  additional  $1)  or 
a  percentage  of  the  fee  if  the  lead  result*  In 
a  successful  case. 

They  tell  of  lawyers'  cards  being  pa^Md 
around  to  persons  who  are  fired  or  quit  ttelr 
Jobs. 

They  charge  unethical  attorneys  try  to|get 
doctors  to  pad  their  bills  and  exaggerate  n^ed- 
Ical  testimony  to  enhance  the  chance*  of 
bigger  awards  for  clients — and  bigger  fees 
for  themselves. 

They  tell  of  perjured  testimony  that  foes 
unpunished,  of  widespread  fee-splitting  ^nd 
ambulance-chasing. 
These  charges  are  not  new. 
They  have  existed — and  been  denouncd — 
for  decades 

But  they  have  never  been  investigated  ^d 
eradicated. 

OfllciaLs  In  the  Division  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation insist  they  are  too  occupied  ^tb 
day-to-day  operations  to  undertake  an  dn- 
depth  probe.  Besides,  they  say.  they  do  ^ot 
have  qualified  investigators  to  under1|ike 
that  kind  of  assignment. 

They  insist,  moreover,  that  despite  its  ptt>b- 
lems,  the  New  Jersey  system  is  second  to 
none  In  the  nation,  that  it  does  an  excelllBnt 
Job  of  awarding  benefits  to  disabled  and  In- 
jured workers,  and  that  with  only  ml^ior 
changes  It  can  be  made  vastly  better. 

O.  Robert  Wlnfleld.  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Workmen's  Compensation  and  t^m- 
self  a  compensation  Judge  since  1962,  po^ts 
out  that  the  division  "is  here  to  serve  ^e 
public  and  we  do  our  best." 

Known  as  a  sincere  and  dedicated  offl4|a], 
he  told  this  repwrter :  "I'm  here  to  administer 
not  legislate."  His  Job  is  to  carry  out  ^he 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  tl^d 
of  workmen's  compensation.  If  there  kre 
weaknesses  or  problems  arMng  out  of  existing 
laws,  then  It's  up  to  the  Legislature,  he  ii^- 
cated.  to  correct  them.  j 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  State  Compeq^- 
tlon  Rating  and  Inspection  Bureau  show  tkat 


Insiiranos  companies  collected  $374  million 
in  standard  premiums  and  paid  out  $158  mil- 
lion in  benefits  during  1970  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  program. 

The  difference  of  1116  milllom — the  precise 
figure  Is  1116.277.300 — Is  ths  amount  of 
money  the  Insurance  oarrters  "lost"  In  the 
translation  of  income  to  payout. 

The  shrinkage  adds  up  to  43  cents  on 
every  standard  premium  dollar.  It  Is  attrib- 
uted by  the  rating  bureau  to  the  Insurance 
companies'  admlnlstratlv*  expenses,  legal  and 
medical  fees,  taxes,  profits  and  returns  to  em- 
ployers In  dlacoimts,  rate  adjustments  and 
dividends. 

Based  on  the  standard  premium,  it  cost 
$116  million  to  dsliver  $168  mUllon  In  com- 
pensation benefits  for  work-related  Injuries 
and  deaths  In  1970. 

Discounts  of  $13  million  from  the  standard 
premium,  rating  adjustments  of  $3.6  million 
and  dividends  of  $27  million  returned  to  pur- 
chasers combined  to  reduce  the  net  cost  to 
policyholders  to  $230  mUllon  last  year.  On 
this  basis.  It  cost  $73  nUlllon  to  dsiiver  $168 
million  in  "comp"  benefits,  or  81  cents  on 
each  dollar  of  net  cost  to  the  employer. 

Spokesmen  iat  employer  groups  and  unions 
agree  this  Is  a  staggering  price  to  pay  for  the 
operation  of  what  started  out  to  be  a  quick 
simple,  elBclent.  system  to  compensate  em- 
ployes for  injuries  suffered  on  the  Job  and  to 
provide  death  benefits  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  breadwlnnen  who  are  killed  at 
work. 

Employers  point  out  that  despite  invest- 
ments in  safety  equipment  and  training  and 
In  the  face  of  a  steady  decrease  in  injuries 
and  deaths  per  100,000  workers,  the  cost  of 
compensation  Insurance  in  New  Jersey  has 
continued  to  climb,  year  after  year. 

Labor  union  officials  have  been  urging  a 
state-operated  fund  to  replace  the  private 
insurance  plan.  They  have  been  emphasizing 
that  where  there  are  state  funds,  as  in  Ohio, 
as  much  as  95  cents  on  the  dollar  is  paid  to 
workers  in  compensation  benefits  and  only  6 
cents  Is  dissipated  in  costs,  compared  to  New 
Jersey's  31  cents  on  net  premiums  and  42 
cents  on  the  standard  premium  dollar. 

And  where  claims  go  to  formal  hearing 
for  disposition,  the  worker's  share  of  the  New 
Jersey  compensaUon  dollar  is  further  re- 
duced, because  he  must  then  pay  a  portion 
of  the  legal  and  medloai  fees  incurred  In  the 
handling  of  his  case. 

In  the  absence  of  unusual  circumstances, 
compensation  court  Judges  assess  workers 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  medical  fee 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  legal  fee,  with  the 
Insurance  companies  paying  the  renailnder. 
Last  year  legal  fees  approved  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Workmen's  Compensation  for  work- 
ers' attorneys  (known  as  petitioners'  attor- 
neys) reached  a  record  high  of  $10,634,814, 
up  from  $8,947,977  in  1969  and  $3,846,498  in 
1960. 

The  $10.6  million  in  petitioner  attorney 
fees  went  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
lawyers  who  specialize  in  oompensatlon  work. 
Some  of  these  specialists  handle  a  doeen  or 
more  cases  a  day. 

Medical  fees  for  petitioners'  doctors — In 
connection  with  compensation  court  work 
and  not  for  the  treatment  of  injured  work- 
ers— reached  a  record  $1,629,406  last  year,  up 
from  $1,332,839  In  1969.  $711,647  in  1960 
and  $384,994  In  1960. 

The  legal  and  medical  fees  in  1970  were 
baaed  on  compensation  awards  of  $74.9  mil- 
lion to  33.086  workers. 

Although  awards  are  tax  free,  the  workers 
did  not  receive  the  full  amount.  They  h*^  to 
reach  into  their  pockets  to  pay  $4,138,349 
toward  the  attorneys'  fees  and  $866,496  of  the 
medical  fees,  or  7  cents  out  of  every  compen- 
sation dollar. 
The  figures,  moreover,  apply  only  to 


disposed  of  at  the  formal  hearings,  ss  dif- 
ferentiated from  direct  settlements  and  In- 
formal hearings. 

When  direot  settlements  are  conducted 
(airly,  they  provide  a  clue  as  to  how  New 
Jersey's  workmen's  oompensatlon  system  was 
intended  to  function. 

An  employer  (if  he  is  self-insured)  or  hta 
insurance  carrier  consults  with  the  treating 
physician  and  the  worker,  and  agz«e  on  vol- 
untary weekly  payments.  A  check  In  1968, 
however,  found  that  only  1,733  of  6,013  cases 
reviewed  were  considered  adequate.  Addi- 
tional cash  payments  of  $831,680  were  ordered 
to  augment  the  original  $93,888  cash  pay- 
ments. 

The  review  program  has  continued  and 
results  In  subsequent  years  have  been  most 
encouraging,  according  to  director  Wlnfield. 
In  1963,  14,677  cases  were  checked  and 
12,166  (83  per  cent)  were  considered  ade- 
quate. Five  years  later,  14,300  cases  were 
checked  and  12,306  (86  per  cent)  wers 
deemed  satlsfaotory,  although  additional 
cash  payments  of  $794,304  In  969  cases  re- 
sulted from  new  hearings. 

The  informal  hearing  Is  not  provided  for 
by  statute,  but  Is  an  administrative  device 
that  filled  the  gap  between  direct  settle- 
ments and  formal  hearings. 

In  the  informal  hearing,  the  injured  worker 
appears  before  a  compensation  court  Judge 
or  a  referee  (a  cirll  service  appointee  who 
need  not  be  a  lawyer) .  Brief  forms  are  filled 
out.  a  state-paid  doctor  examinee  the  claim- 
ant and  a  settlement  figure  Is  proposed.  The 
worker  does  not  need  to  be  represented  by  s 
lawyer.  Either  he  or  the  insurance  carrier  can 
reject  the  proposed  settlement.  In  which  esse 
It  goes  to  formal  hearing.  If  the  worker 
chooses  to  have  a  lawyer  represent  him.  ths 
attorney  Is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  settlement  which  Is  to  be 
paid  in  full  by  the  worker. 

No  figures  were  obtainable  from  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Division  on  the  dollar 
value  of  legal  fees  approved  for  informal 
hearings  or  the  cost  of  providing  medical 
examinations. 

The  formal  bearings  were  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  settling  difficult  legal 
questions  as  to  whether  accidents  occiured  In 
connection  with  employment  when  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Job  are  not  always  clear, 
and  similar  legal  question  marks. 

Although  not  a  part  of  the  regular  stats 
court  system,  oompensatlon  courts  conduct 
trials  in  the  same  manner.  Every  effort,  how- 
ever. Is  made  to  settle  disputed  Issues  at  pre- 
trial conferences.  Where  this  falls,  however, 
litigation  takes  over. 

More  and  more  cases  are  ending  up  in- 
formal bearings  than  ever  before.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  Increased  uncertainty  over  the 
handling  of  heart  attack  and  occupational 
disease  cases,  where  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  rulings  have,  according  to  lawyers,  con- 
fused rather  than  clarified  the  legal  IssuM 
with  respect  to  compensability. 

In  contrast  to  the  10  per  cent  limit  on  fees 
for  workers'  lawyers  which  applies  to  informal 
hearings,  the  limitation  at  formal  hearings  Is 
20  per  cent.  In  practice,  however,  Judges  gen- 
erally fix  16>/i  or  16%  per  cent  as  the  fee.  or 
about  $166  on  each   $1,000  awarded. 

This  practice  has  been  criticized  by  In- 
surance company  spokesmen  on  grounds  that 
cases  involving  large  awards  do  not  neces- 
sarUy  involve  a  great  deal  of  legal  work  and 
lawyers  In  such  cases  can  be  grossly  over- 
compensated,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
worker  who  must  pay  40  per  cent  of  the 
legal  fee. 

And  because  the  fee  Is  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  the  award,  there  Is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  worker's  attorney  to  get 
as  big  a  Judgment  as  possible,  a  feature  of 
the  existing  compensation  system  that  has 
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■been  partly  praised  and  partly  damned; 
praised  when  It  resulU  in  Just  award  to  an 
injured  worker;  damned  when  questionable 
medical  testimony  Is  used  to  bolster  a  minor 
claim. 

An  Indication  of  the  trend  that  workmen's 
compensation  Is  taking  in  New  Jersey 
Is  that  the  $10.6  million  approved  last  year 
in  petitltloners*  attorneys"  fees  surpassed  the 
$9,879,366  total  awards  to  workers  on  which 
the  1960  fses  of  $1,431,691  were  based. 

Another  Indication  of  the  workmen's 
"oomp"  trend  Is  that  the  present  system 
operated  40  years  untU  insurance  premiums 
added  up  to  $1  billion,  while  premiums  for 
the  1966-70  period  (the  last  five  years)  total- 
ed $1.1  bllUon. 

And  the  $1.1  billion  collected  In  premiums 
from  1966  through  1970  compares  to  the 
132   billion   collected   from    1917  to    1970. 

The  figures  cited  for  legal  and  medical 
fees  do  not  Include  the  legal  and  medical 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Insurance  com- 
panies in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of 
compensation  court  cases.  Neither  the  Divi- 
sion of  Workmen's  Compensation  nor  the 
rating  bureau  could  supply  these  amounts, 
although  they  are  an  Important  cost  factor. 

Noting  that  criticism  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation Is  growing  In  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  Alfred  J.  Napier,  chief  Judge  of  the 
New  Jersey  EMvislon  of  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, believes  the  program  Is  at  a  cross- 
roads. 

In  an  article  addressed  to  the  question  of 
whether  workmen's  compensation  Is  obsolete, 
Napier  points  out  that  "the  primary  areas 
of  concern  In  planning  workmen's  compen- 
sation were  wage  replacement,  medical  care 
and  a  financial  recompense  for  permanent 
loss  or  Impairment.  Secondary  benefits  which 
developed  were  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
to  permit  them  to  rejoin  the  labor  force,  and 
the  promotion  of  Industrial  safety  in  order 
to  reduce  workmen's  compensation  rates." 

He  notes,  in  addition  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  "Federal  Social  Security 
disability  laws,  state  laws  providing  unem- 
ployment compensation  durlne;  layoffs,  short- 
term  non -occupational  disability  benefltfl. 
and  a  multitude  of  private  Insurance  plans, 
fraternal  organization  funds,  union  welfare 
payments,  etc..  all  operate  for  the  purpose  of 
wa(te  replacement,  with  ensuing  encroach- 
ment and  overlapping. 

Napier  believes  that  "If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  day 
when  wage  replacement  and  medical  care 
will  be  severed  from  the  administration  of 
workmen's  conapensatlon  as  we  know  It. 
leaving  only  the  determination  of  cash  bene- 
fits for  permanent  disability  and  depend- 
ency." 

"Since  workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
first  adopted,  their  basic  pattern  has  re- 
mained the  same,"  the  chief  Judge  sUtes. 
"Anv  changes  effected  have  been  In  the  di- 
rection of  liberalizing,  particularly  in  strlv- 
iHK  toward  exclusion  of  exemptions  from 
coverage.  Increases  In  compensation  rates, 
hroad  occupational  disease  provisions  and 
(inllmlted  medical  care. 

"In  addition,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
periments with  administrative  procedures  In 
an  effort  to  reduce  litigation  expenses  and 
.'irx'ed  the  adjudicatory  process,  while  pro- 
viding a  fair  hearing  to  all  parties.  The  re- 
sulU of  these  experiments  are  Inconclusive. 
There  remain  a  variety  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  work- 
men's compensation,  including  the  Judiciary, 
individual  administrators,  boards  and  com- 
mls-slons." 

Statistics  from  the  division  show  an  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  cases  being  handled  at 
the  formal  hearing  level  and  a  lesser  use 
of  the  swifter  and  simpler  Informal  bearing. 


WosKMEtr's  "COMP"— Dock*  "Bowrona" 

Up  thx  Am* 
(By  Robert  P,  Kaltar) 

New  Jersey  Workmen's  Oompensatlon 
courts  are  approving  thousands  of  dollars  In 
giveaway  fees  to  keep  a  small  clique  of 
doctors  happy  with  the  system. 

The  practice  fiovuishes  in  Newark,  Baiza- 
beth,  Jersey  City,  Perth  Amboy  and  other 
North  Jersey  cities  where  the  yoltime  of 
workmen's  "comp"  cases  Is  heavy. 

The  giveaway  fees  range  from  $35  upward, 
depending  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  com- 
pensation award  to  the  Injured  or  disabled 
worker,  and  are  In  addition  to  the  routine 
fees  allowed  by  the  Judges  for  a  basic  medical 
examination  and  report. 

A  single  doctor  can  collect  as  many  as  10 — 
or  more — of  these  "bonus"  fees  In  a  morning. 

Each  gratviltovis  payment  of  $36  or  more 
covers  a  courtroom  appearance  that  gener- 
ally requires  30  seconds  to  one  minute.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  doctor  reads  his  report  of 
a  medical  examination. 

The  "bonus"  applies  only  in  those  cases 
that  have  been  settled  in  advance  by  mu- 
tual agreement  at  a  pre-trial  conference  be- 
tween attorneys  for  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye vrtth  the  compensation  court  Judge  In 
the  Judge's  chambers. 

After  a  settlement  is  reached,  the  jtartiee 
move  to  the  courtroom,  where  a  hearing  Is 
conducted  In  the  presence  of  a  court  steno- 
grapher who  makes  a  permanent  record  of 
the  proceedings. 

Lawyers  point  out  that  a  stenograph  rec- 
ord Is  necessary  because  the  law  pennlts  a 
case  to  be  reopened  within  two  years  and  tbe 
transcript  is  used  to  establish  the  physical 
condition  of  a  worker  at  the  original  hearing 
and  changes  that  have  occurred  sub- 
sequently. 

Outside  of  the  populous  Nc«th  Jersey 
counties,  doctors  are  not  called  to  the  witness 
stand  in  "settled"  cases.  Instead,  their  reports 
are  simply  incorporated  Into  the  record. 
Where  this  Is  done,  the  doctors  receive  a  basic 
fee  of  $25  or  $35  for  their  examination  and 
report. 

In  industrial  North  Jersey,  however,  the 
unnecessary  court  appearance  Is  used  as  an 
excuse  to  Justify  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional $36  or  more  over  the  basic  fee  to 
compensate  the  doctor  for  his  testimony  and 
time  In  court. 

In  Newark,  where  26  per  cent  of  the  state's 
compensation  cases  are  heard,  a  slgnlflnant 
and  growing  majority  of  claims  Involves  not 
one  doctor,  but  two — sji  orthopedic  special- 
ist or  Internist  and  a  neurologist — and  each 
collects  bis  $26  minimnTn  bonus  In  settled 
oases. 

The  Division  of  Workmen's  Oompensatlon 
does  not  maintain  records  of  the  total  fees 
awarded  each  year  to  doctors  who  spedallse 
in  exanUnlng  and  testifying  for  workers 
(called  "petitioners")  in  "oomp"  cases. 

Division  officials  and  compensation  attor- 
neys who  were  asked  about  it  said  there  are 
probably  fewer  tban  two  dozen  doctors  who 
make  a  specialty  of  petitioner  "oomp"  work 
In  the  state. 

Division  flgiires  show  that  doctors  received 
fees  of  $1,639,406  for  reixirts  or  ooxirt  appear- 
ances In  33.086  cases  involving  $74372,931 
In  compensation  awards  statewide  last  year. 

The  fees  do  not  Include  payment  of  any 
kind  for  medical  treatment;  they  cover  only 
examinations,  reports  and  testimony  (where 
called  for)  in  the  conduct  of  compensation 
cases. 

Of  the  total  medical  fees,  $966,496  were 
paid  by  the  workers  and  $663,910  by  the  em- 
ployer or  his  Insurance  compMuay,  refiectlng  a 
60-40  formula  generaUy  used  by  Judges  In 
the  "comp"  courts. 

In  the  case  of  giveaway  fees,  this  means 


that  60  per  cent,  or  $16  out  of  every  $26  ap- 
pkTOved  by  the  Judges,  comes  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  injured  or  disabled  worker. 
Where  two  doctors  are  involved  in  a  settled 
oase,  the  bite  on  the  worker  is  a  minimum 
of  $30. 

Efforts  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
money  was  being  awarded  to  which  doctors 
In  the  form  of  giveaway  fees  ended  In  an 
administrative  cul  de  sac. 

O.  Robert  Wlnfleld  of  Bloomfleld,  director 
of  Division  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 
said  that  no  separate  tally  is  kept  of  cases 
that  are  settled  at  pretrial  conferences.  These 
cases  are  lumped  In  with  those  that  are  dis- 
ixised  of  at  formal  hearings  after  full-fiedged 
legal  contests. 

He  estimated  that  6,300  cases  were  handled 
last  year  In  South  Jersey  counties,  leaving 
somewhat  over  26,000  as  the  total  number  of 
cases  decided  at  formal  hearings  in  the  North 
Jersey  industrisJ  area. 

Wlnfleld  said  "a  substantial  majority"  of 
theee  26,000  North  Jersey  cases  were  settled 
at  the  pretrial  stage. 

Assuming  Just  12,500 — exactly  half — of 
the  oases  were  settled  at  pretrial  and  that 
the  doctors  received  only  one  minimum  $25 
additional  award  for  courtroom  testimony, 
the  giveaway  last  year  would  amount  to 
$312,600.  The  actual  figure  was  much  higher. 

The  $312,600.  incidentally,  works  out  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  $1,629,406  In  medical 
fees  approved  last  year  and  represents  an 
assessment  of  $187,560  out  of  the  pockets  of 
injured  and  disabled  workers  on  the  baslB 
of  the  60-40  "comp"  fonnula. 

Wlnfleld  and  compensation  court  Judges  in 
the  North  Jersey  area  defended  the  giveaway 
practice. 

Judge  Hyman  Barowltz,  who  has  been  bear- 
ing "comp"  cases  in  Jersey  City  for  34  years, 
summed  up  their  viewpoint. 

"We  have  to  put  doctors  on  the  stand  in 
settled  cases,"  he  said,  "or  we  wouldn't  have 
doctors  for  those  cases  where  their  testimony 
Is  needed." 

He  said  that  insurance  companies  that  rep- 
resent employers  In  workmen's  compensation 
cases  "pay  their  doctors  fantastic  fees,  but 
we  can't  get  doctors  for  the  petitioners." 

Barowltz  said  that  physlclaas  who  special- 
ize m  petition  work  "are  mostly  old  and  we 
cant  attract  younger  men  to  take  their 
place." 

He  emphasized  that  "we  have  to  have  doc- 
tors" to  make  New  Jersey's  condensation 
system  work. 

Judge  Mark  E.  LltowlU.  who  sits  in  Cam- 
den, said  that  doctors  do  not  take  the  stand 
there  to  testify  In  settled  cases.  Medical  re- 
ports are  merely  made  a  part  of  the  official 
record. 

This  practice,  Lltowltz  said,  "saves  more 
than  money."  He  said  it  also  saves  valuable 
time  and  makes  things  easier  for  the  bearing 
officer  to  close  out  cases. 

A  physician  (who  asked  that  his  name  be 
withheld)  said  that  "doctors  are  not  avoid- 
ing workmen's  cocnpwnsatlon  cotirts  because 
of  fees." 

"TTiey  could  triple  or  quadruple  fees,  even 
raise  them  to  the  sky,"  be  said,  "and  most 
doctors  would  still  not  be  Interested.  They 
don't  like  the  system.  They  think  It's  un- 
professional to  make  a  career  of  being  a 
professional  witness.  They  dont  like  being 
pinned  down  by  a  lawyer's  objections  and 
Judicial  rulings.  Law  and  medicine  dont  mix. 
You  cant  always  give  yes  and  no  answers. 

"The  biggest  problMn,  however,  la  the  busl- 
nees  of  translating  medical  conditions  Into 
percentages  of  physical  dlsablUty,  as  required 
of  medical  witnesses  In  compensation  cases. 

"Doctors  are  not  trained  to  evaluate  i>a- 
tlents  In  terms  of  jMrcentages,"  he  emjdia- 
slzed.  "It's  soQMthlng  that's  pec\iUar  to  work- 
men's compensation  courts. 
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"How  oan  anyoo*.  doctor  or  lawyer,  raiUy 
t«ll  whother  a  man  baa  8uirer«d  a  one  per 
c«nt,  a  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  or  a  two 
per  cent  permanent  Injury  to  a  fln^r  cf'  a 
foot?  Yet  tble  Is  what  doctors  are  being  astad 
to    testify    to    In    workmen's   oompenaat^n 


Bven  doctors  who  are  involved  In  "ooa|p" 
work  concede  that  It's  an  exercise  In  futl$ty 
to  try  to  pinpoint  dUatMlltlea  In  terms  of  ptt- 
clae  percentagea. 

Nevertbeleas,  the  New  Jersey  syvtem  Is 
geared  to  these  percentages,  demanda  mfldl- 
cal  testimony  to  fix  them  and  awards  bated 
on  them. 

WoRKMEK'a  "COMP.":  An  Untortdnatx  TR»n) 

TO    FOKMAL    HKARINGS 

New  Jersey  enacted  Its  workmen's  cotn- 
pensatlon  law  In  1911,  becoming  the  fourth 
state   In   the   nation   to   take   such   action. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  from 
then  until  now. 

In  the  original  act,  the  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  court  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Walter  F.  Dodd.  In  his  book,  "Administra- 
tion of  Workmen's  Compensation."  wrote: 
"Employer  and  Injured  employee  were  sup- 
posed to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  tibe 
claims,  although  no  provision  was  made  In 
payment  of  compensation  in  uncontestied 
the  original  law  for  the  filing  or  scrutiny  of 
these  contracts  by  any  official  or  body." 

Disputes  arising  under  the  act  were  to  be 
taken  to  the  Common  Pleas  Courts. 

The  1911  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
was  hailed  as  long-overdue  social  leglslattpn 
to  end  a  serious  Injustice  to  Injiired  woi^k- 
ers.  It  was  Intended  to  provide  a  mechanMun 
for  the  quick,  equitable  settlement  of  clalaxs 
arising  out  of  Injuries  and  deaths  on  the  )*b. 

Before  this  law  was  pasaed.  workers  found 
It  practically  Impossible  to  collect.  The  o»Jy 
means  open  to  them  was  a  suit  In  court.  T%is 
waa  slow  and  costly — and  because  of  com- 
mon law  precedents,  the  need  to  prove  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  employer  and 
other  legal  technicalities,  workers  rartfy 
emerged  victorious  from  the  courts.  WlMen 
they  did  win,  however,  they  often  wore 
awarded  large  sums. 

The  workmen's  "comp"  law  eliminated 
negligence  as  a  factor,  holding  employers 
automatically  responsible  for  Injuries  abd 
deaths  by  accidents  "arising  out  of  and  In 
the  coiu-se  of  employment."  The  worker,  in 
turn,  lost  his  right  to  seek  large  awards  In 
traditional  negligence  suits. 

After  the  New  Jersey  act  bad  been  admin- 
istered by  the  courts  for  three  years  an  fc- 
vestlgation  was  initiated  by  the  Social  frt- 
surance  Committee  of  the  American  AsOo- 
Qlation  for  Labor  Legislation.  A  year  lat|»r. 
in  1915,  Its  findings  were  made  public. 

"The  investigators  of  the  Association  tor 
Labor  Legislation,"  wrote  Dodd,  "brouMht 
five  principal  Indictments  against  the  set- 
tling of  disputed  claims  by  the  courts  |  in 
New  Jersey. 

"They  were  ( 1 )  the  delay  of  court  p(t>- 
cedure,  (2)  its  cost,  (3)  the  unfitness  of 
courts  for  settlement  of  compensation  clalAis, 
(4)  lack  of  uniformity  of  decision,  and  ib) 
the  employee's  fear  of  discharge  If  court  pro- 
ceedings were  Instituted."  i 

With  respect  to  costs,  the  report  noted  tlat 
"fees  necessarily  paid  to  attorneys  eat  fup 
large  portions  of  the  awards."  | 

Turning  to  the  unfitness  of  the  courtoj  to 
adjust  compensation  claims,  the  repbrt 
found  that  the  very  nature  of  the  co^ts 
made  them  unsuited  to  dispose  of  compensa- 
tion claims.  Among  the  reasons  cited  was  |he 
finding  that  Judges  usually  had  small  kna|vl- 
edge  of  industrial  processes  and  did  not  h|ive 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  become  expert  In 
this  branch  of  the  law. 


Noting  barmfnl  raaults  In  the  administra- 
tion of  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
through  the  courts,  the  report  concluded: 
"A  more  unsatisfactory  system,  from  the  In- 
jured worker's  point  ot  view,  would  be  hard 
to  devise." 

Spurred  by  the  report,  the  Leglalature  In 
1916  eatabllabed  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Aid  Bureau  in  the  State  lAbor  Department  to 
receive  agreements  of  settlements  In  undis- 
puted cases,  but  disputed  claims  still  went  to 
the  Common  Pleas  Courts. 

The  bureau  was  to  review  and  approve  all 
settlements,  but  two  years  later  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bureau  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  all 
compensation  claims,  contested  and  not. 

"Thus,"  wrote  Dodd,  "it  came  about  that 
New  Jersey  gradually  abandoned  court  ad- 
ministration after  finding  It  slow,  costly  and 
generally  unsuited  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
compensation  law." 

The  conxmlssloner  of  labor,  deputy  com- 
mlfisloners  and  referees  were  granted  author- 
ity to  hear  disputed  cases,  and  they  were  not 
required  to  be  lawyers. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  deputy 
commissioners  were  replaced  by  supervising 
Judges  and  judges  (poeltlona  reserved  for 
lawyers  only) . 

More  and  more  claims  became  the  center 
of  legal  disputes  between  attorneys  for  the 
workers  and  the  insurance  companies.  In 
the  process,  the  compensation  system  became 
less  a  device  for  quick,  friendly  settlements 
and  more  like  the  court  system  It  waa  de- 
signed to  replace. 

By  1960  the  supervising  judges  and  judges 
donned  formal  black  robee  to  establish  an 
authentic  courtroom  atmosphere. 

In  a  1966  pamphlet  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation Issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  In- 
dustrial Union  Council,  AFL-CIO,  members 
were  told: 

"The  underlying  aim  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  Is  to  make  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  resulting  deaths  and  dls- 
abllltlee.  regardless  of  their  cause,  a  charge 
upon  industry,  which  ultimately  passes  it 
on  to  the  consumer  as  part  of  the  coet  of 
Its  product. 

"Although  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  workers,  it 
has  fallen  far  short  of  attaining  the  ideal 
solution  of  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
Injured  or  disabled  employees,  or  with  their 
dependents  in  case  of  their  death. 

"It  was  presumably  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  law  to  make  the  remedy  so 
simple  that  an  Injured  employee  would  not 
be  obliged  to  have  any  particular  knowledge 
of  Its  provisions  or  to  retain  an  attorney  In 
order  to  safeguard  his  rights  under  It,  but 
employers  and  Insurers  have  continuously 
pecked  away  at  Its  provisions  and  such  highly 
technical  and  confused  Interpretations  have 
resulted  that  only  too  frequently  it  takes  an 
expert  to  win  a  contested  compensation  case. 
Many  of  the  Intended  benefits  of  the  Act 
have  vanished  in  a  maze  of  legal  opinions." 

Spokesmen  for  employers  and  insurance 
companies  counter  that  much  of  today's 
problem  stems  from  fee-hungry  lawyers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  representing  workers. 
They  earn  fees  only  in  cases  that  are  decided 
In  formal  hearings,  as  distlng\Ushed  from  in- 
formal hearings  conducted  by  referees,  or 
direct  payments. 

In  Its  most  recent  annual  report  (for  the 
year  1966),  the  Division  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation noted  that  21,683  cases  Involved 
voluntary  payments  by  the  employer  or  in- 
surance company.  Only  23  per  cent  of  the 
compensated  cases,  or  14,647,  were  closed  by 
voluntary  payments  resulting  from  Informal 
hearings.  But  46  per  cent,  or  31,130  oases 
went  to  formal  hearings. 

The  report  states : 


"A  substantial  proportion  of  snch  _ 
were  closed  after  conferenoos  wltb  tha  hav. 
Ing  officials  without  tbe  necessity  of  a  fuUy 
litigated  trial.  The  remainder  were  tried  be- 
fore judges  of  compensation  as  coutseted 
cases.  In  either  event,  a  formal  beeiliig  necea- 
saniy  entails  a  stenographic  record  wtaleh  In- 
cludes the  testimony  of  the  petltlaoer,  ot  the 
medical  experts  of  both  parties  and  of  such 
other  witnesses  as  may  be  offered." 

The  report  noted  a  "trend  toward  formal 
hearings  as  the  method  being  utlUaed  in- 
creasingly for  the  disposition  of  workmen's 
compensation  claims"  and  dtas  a  68  per 
cent  Increase  in  10  years. 

"Aside  from  the  numerical  Increaae  In  tbe 
total  number  of  formal  hearings,"  the  xv- 
port  8tat«8,  "this  type  of  UtlgaUon  U  be- 
coming more  lengthy  with  increasingly  oom> 
plicated  medical  Issues  to  be  resolved." 

Sincere  and  reputable  attorneys  on  both 
sides  of  the  "comp"  fence,  those  who  repie- 
sent  workers  and  employers,  agree  that  tight- 
er administration  and  a  tougher  stand  by 
judges  would  check  the  trend  toward  formal 
hearings. 

One  favorite  proposal  advanced  by  many 
Is  that  lawyer  fees  ought  to  be  sharply  re- 
duced, even  to  a  token  $1,  In  cases  that  are 
obviously  contrived. 

Another  propoeal  is  that  all  cases  go  first 
to  an  Informal  hearing,  where  a  compensa- 
tion award  would  be  made.  If  the  attorney 
for  the  worker  decides  on  a  formal  hearing, 
his  fee  should  be  based  only  on  the  difference 
between  the  original  offer  and  the  final 
award. 


Workmen's  "Comp":  Insurkks  BcrxFrr  FioM 

Nbw  Rats  Boost 

(By  Robert  P.  Salter) 

New  Jersey  homeowners  and  apartment 
dwellers  have  just  been  socked  with  a  W-a- 
year  increase  In  the  premium  they  must  pay 
for  workmen's  compensation  insurance  on 
private  residences. 

Not  one  cent  of  the  boost  Is  earmarked  for 
benefits  to  babysitters,  cleaning  women, 
maids,  and  other  employes  who  are  protected 
under  the  private  residence  policies. 

The  hike  in  premium  raised  the  coat  of 
a  one-year  basic  policy  60  per  cent — from  113 
to  tl7 — and  will  provide  the  insurance  com- 
panies with  an  annual  bonanza  of  approxi- 
mately (625,000. 

Approved  by  the  State  Compensation  Rat- 
ing and  Inspection  Bureau,  the  new  rate 
went  Into  effect  July  1  and  is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  all  new  policies  and  to  renewals  as 
they  come  due. 

Robert  R.  Heckman,  special  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  State  Department  of  Insur- 
ance and  chairman  of  the  rating  bureau, 
estimated  that  125,000  private  residences  are 
covered  by  Individual  workmen's  compensa- 
tion policies. 

He  explained  the  rate  increase  this  way: 

"The  $6  additional  premium  on  new  and 
renewal  business  was  In  consideration  of  the 
Infiatlon— which  Is  with  all  of  us — to  give 
additional  expense  dollars  to  the  companies 
for  handling  the  business  and  did  not  relate 
to  Incurred  losses." 

Those  who  pay  for  the  policies  had  no 
voice  In  the  deliberations  leading  up  to  the 
decision  to  hike  the  premium,  and  no  op- 
portunity to  protest  the  action. 

In  Its  entirety,  It  was  handled  as  a  mat- 
ter only  between  the  Insurance  companies 
and  the  rating  bureau. 

The  bureau's  own  figures,  however,  as  sup- 
plied by  the  insurance  firms,  fall  to  justify 
a  higher  premium. 

The  (6  booet,  according  to  Heckman. 
doubles  the  amount  previo\isly  allowed  tbe 
Insurers  for  expenses. 

This  means  that  $10  out  of  the  117  pre- 
mium goes  for  administrative  purposes  and 
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profiu:  only  $7  U  avaUable  for  benefits  to 
injiired  and  disabled  workers. 

Expressed  another  way,  it  means  that  S0 
cents  on  every  premium  dollar  Is  used  for 
expenses  and  only  41  cents  is  set  aside  for 
accident  victims. 

These  figures  are  almost  the  complete  re- 
verse of  experience  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion coverage  for  business  and  Industrial 
pollclee,  where  42  cents  Is  used  for  expenses 
and  68  cenu  Is  avaUable  for  benefits. 

And  tbla  ratio  has  been  the  target  of  bitter 
criticism  from  labor  and  employer  represent- 
atives who  want  insurance  companies  to 
reduce  costs  further  and  make  more  of  the 
premium  dcdlar  available  for  payments  to 
the  injured  and  diaaibled. 

Because  some  pollclee  are  Issued  for  three 
years  and  some  for  one  year,  figures  were 
obtained  for  tbe  policy  years  1966  through 
1968  ( the  last  for  wbi(A  full  daU  are  avaU- 
able). 

The  figures  ahow  the  insurance  companies 
collected  t3,07S.069  in  premiums  and  paid 
out  $1,046,016  In  Incurred  losses,  or  slightly 
less  than  60  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Results  on  the  one-year  policy  have  been 
even  more  favorable  to  the  insurance  firms. 

For  1068,  for  example,  premiums  totaled 
$293,467  and  incurred  losses  were  $104,007. 
a  payout  of  36  cents  on  each  dcdlar  collected. 
In  1967  earned  premiums  were  $334,245 
against  Incurred  losses  of  $136,312,  and  a  year 
earlier  the  comparable  figures  were  $383,375 
against  $208,766. 

As  for  three-year  pollclee,  the  1966  experi- 
ence was  $1,0034172  In  premiums  against 
•597,031  m  losses,  and  In  1965  it  was  $971,345 
collected  in  premiums  and  $452,289  paid  out 
In  claims. 

Private  reeldence  insvirance  is  not  manda- 
tory under  New  Jersey  law,  but  employers 
of  babysitters,  domestics  and  farm  hands 
are  liable  If  they  work  regularly  and  periodi- 
cally. And  substantial  sums  have  been  levied 
against  homeowners  and  apartment  dwellers 
where  injury-producing  accidents  have  oc- 
curred. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  New  Jersey's  work- 
men's compensation  law  Is  one  of  the  broad- 
est In  the  nation,  extending  coverage  to 
practically  every  employe  other  than  the 
casual  worker,  engaged  for  a  single,  non- 
recurring Job,  purely  by  chance  cw  by  ac- 
cident. 

All  compensation  insurance  Is  written  by 
private  carriers,  setting  New  Jersey  apart 
from  those  states  which  operate  their  own 
compensation  funds,  either  exclusively  (as 
In  Ohio)  or  as  an  alternative  to  private  In- 
surance coverage   (as  In  New  York). 

Employers,  however,  can  opt  for  self- 
Insurance  and  last  year  169  companies — 
Including  many  of  the  largest  firms  In  the 
state — were  authorized  by  the  state  to  pro- 
vide their  own  coverage.  On  the  basis  of 
•'compensation  paid"  the  self-Insured  firms 
accounted  for  9.5  per  cent  of  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance  last  year. 

The  State  Compensation  Rating  and  In- 
spection Bureau  is  responsible  for  fixing  the 
premiums  the  Insurance  companies  can 
charge. 

It's  a  complicated  btislness. 

The  basic  unit  Is  $100  of  payroll,  and  the 
rate  to  be  paid  is  based  on  exposure  to  risks, 
from  jobs  that  are  relatively  safe  to  those 
with  a  high  frequency  of  accident  occur- 
rence. 

There  are  803  different  classifications  In 
use  In  the  stat^  today,  and  these  are  used  to 
determine  a  classification  for  the  employer. 
Usually  the  single  moet  Important  classifi- 
cation Is  the  one  which  is  applied  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  to  the  employer. 

Anticipated  losses  (claims  for  benefits  by 
Injured  wtjrkera)  are  calculated  on  the  risk 
experience,  and  the  rates  are  fixed  so  as  to 


produce  adequate  funds  to  pay  these  lo 
after  allowing  for  expenses  and  a  2.6  per  cent 
profit  for  the  insurance  carriers. 

The  formula  governing  expenses,  however, 
has  been  under  attack  by  labor  unions  and 
employers  on  grounds  that  some  of  the  Items 
are  unrealUtlcally  high,  serving  only  to  fat- 
ten the  profits  of  the  insurance  companies. 
The  17.5  per  cent  exi>en8e  for  acquisition 
cost  Is  especially  attacked,  the  critics  point- 
ing out  that  most  insurance  companies  spend 
only  a  fraction  of  this  amount  to  secure 
new  accounts,  and  some  spend  nothing  to 
attract  new  business. 

Critics  of  the  formula  also  claim  that  it 
falls  to  take  Into  account  the  Investment  In- 
come earned  by  the  premiums,  which  places 
additional  money  In  the  profit  columns  of 
the  Insurance  carriers.  Employers  say  this 
money  should  be  used  to  reduce  costs.  Labor 
leaders  say  tbe  money  ought  to  be  used  to 
Increase  benefits   for   injured  workers. 

Special  deputy  commissioner  Heckman 
said,  in  explaining  the  bureau's  role: 

We  do  not  Investigate,  explore,  repri- 
mand, rule  and  regulate  the  activity  of  the 
Insurance  companies  In  the  field  of  efficiency. 

■'Our  chain  of  loyalty  is  first  to  the  bene- 
ficiary, the  worklngman.  under  the  policy." 

He  said  the  purpose  of  rate-making  Is  to 
make  certain  there  are  adequate  funds  to 
pay  for  anticipated  losses,  adding  that  "we 
have  an  equal  loyalty  to  the  buying  public 
and  the  (insurance)  seller." 


Workmen's  "Comp":   HxADOnAmas  Isn't  as 
Chaotic  as  It  Szncs 
(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

A  morning  visit  to  tbe  New  Jersey  work- 
men's compensation  quarters  on  tbe  second 
fioor  of  the  state  office  building  at  1100 
Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  U  an  experience 
akin  to  dropping  In  on  another  world. 

Here  Is  a  labyrinth  of  corridors  that  lead 
to  cubicles  that  form  coxirtrooms  (13  In  all) . 
judges'  chambers,  two  waiting  rooms,  a  large 
and  small  room  for  attorneys,  booths  bousing 
public  telephones,  a  consulting  room  for  doc- 
tors, two  medical  examination  rooms,  a  court 
stenogrj^hers'  room  where  the  coffee  vim 
Is  always  going,  an  ofllce  for  two  co\irt  at- 
tendants, and  a  tiny  reception  area  leading 
to  a  vast  room  where  secretaries  and  clerks 
maintain  case  files  and  try  to  keep  up  wltb  a 
motintaln  of  paper  work. 

Among  the  sights  one  is  certain  to  see  on 
almost  any  given  day : 

Court  officers  scmrylng  from  courtroom  to 
courtroom,  frantically  searching  for  a  doc- 
tor who  specializes  in  medical  teetimony. 

Lawyers  scurrjrlng  from  courtroom  to 
courtroom,  frantically  searching  for  a  doctor 
who  specializes  in  medical  testimony. 

Lawyers  scurrying  from  courtroom  to 
courtroom,  desperately  seeking  clients  whom 
they  are  to  represent  but  whom  they  have 
not  yet  met. 

Court  stenographers  scurrying  to  court- 
rooms in  response  to  a  hasty  call  to  prepare 
a  transcript  of  a  formal  hearing. 

Lawyers  talking  quietly  to  clients,  getting 
straight  on  accident  details  and  the  extent 
of  injuries. 

Lawyers  for  Insurance  companies  talking 
to  lawyers  for  injured  workers,  trying  to 
work  out  details  of  a  settlement. 

Workers,  often  with  a  member  or  members 
of  their  family,  sitting  around,  hour  after 
hour,  patiently  waiting  for  their  case  to  be 
called. 

It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  In  this 
never-never  land,  things  are  rarely  what  they 
seem  to  be. 

If  you  pass  a  courtroom  and  see  a  witness 
on  the  stand  and  a  judge  behind  the  bench, 
it  doesnt  necessarily  mean  that  a  "real"  trial 
Is  underway. 


In  all  probability,  it  Is  merely  a  run- 
through  to  place  on  tbe  record  tbe  facts  In 
a  case  that  was  settled  earlier  during  a  con- 
ference In  the  Judge's  chambers. 

Slmllariy,  if  you  pass  an  empty  courtroom 
it  doeent  mean  tbe  Judge  U  on  boUday.  He 
may  very  well  be  In  chambers  attempting  to 
work  out  a  settaement  between  attorneys  for 
the  insurance  company  and  claimant. 

Finally,  although  workmen's  "comp"  Is  al- 
ways identified  as  a  "social  program"  and 
its  benefits  are  assocUted  with  hard-working 
middle  and  low  income  wage-earners,  this  Is 
not  really  the  case. 

On  July  23,  for  example,  a  decision  In  favor 
of  the  widow  and  children  of  Idarlo  Oallo  was 
annoTinced  by  Judge  James  H.  Coleman  Jr. 

Oallo  was  kUled  In  an  automobUe  aoddent 
In  February,  1970,  after  returning  from  an 
early  evening  meeting  wltb  then  UJ3.  Attor- 
ney Frederick  B.  Lacey  and  the  assistant  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  office,  Herbert 
Stern. 

Oallo,  it  will  be  recalled,  waa  one  of  ttaoae 
indicted  with  former  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Ad- 
donlzio  and  other  Newark  city  officials  In 
connection  wltb  kickbacks  on  dty  contracts. 

Testimony  at  the  workmen's  compensation 
hearing  disclosed  that  Oallo  was  employed 
as  vice  president  of  Pasaalc  Cruabed  Stone 
Co.  at  a  salary  of  $33,000  a  year,  an  employe 
of  North  Jersey  Incinerator  Co.  at  $36,000  a 
year,  an  employe  of  Hudson  Cniahed  Stone 
Sales  at  $3,000,  and  that  he  shared  In  tbe 
profits  (but  took  no  salary)  from  Hudson 
Stone  Co. 

Dino  BUabllas,  a  Newark  attorney,  testi- 
fied he  spent  almost  aU  of  Feb.  9,  1970,  with 
Oallo  and  accompanied  him  to  the  meeting 
with  Lacey  and  Stem  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  The  session  lasted  zy, 
hours. 

"Lacey  and  Stem  were  Interested  In  ob- 
taining information  on  tbe  extent  of  par- 
ticipation of  (the  Oallo)  oompanles  in  dty 
projecto,"  Bllabllas  told  tbe  judge,  "and  to 
what  extent  they  had  supplied  material,  and 
the  distribution  of  funds  (from  dty  proj- 
ects) to  other  companies  and  individuals." 

Bllabllas  said  the  companies  were  worth 
"millions  of  dollars"  and  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  about  to  aelae  the  as- 
sets under  a  tax  Jeopardy  assessment. 

'"nie  government  Indicated  to  us,  tbrougb 
Lacey  and  Stem,  that  the  comi>aniee  would 
be  protected  if  Oallo  and  others  would  co- 
operate in  furnishing  Information,"  Bllab- 
llas testified. 

Tbe  thrust  of  the  testimony  was  to  show 
that  Oallo  was  concerned  about  the  future  Ot 
the  companies,  although  only  be  had  been 
indicted,  and  that  the  meeting  in  New  York, 
therefore  was  company  biiainess. 

Insurance  company  attorneys  contended 
that  the  meeting  was  a  private  matter.  In- 
volving only  Oallo's  Indictment  and  tbe  up- 
coming criminal  trial,  and  that  his  death  In 
an  auto  accident  was  not  compensable  under 
workmen's  compensation. 

Judge  Coleman  ruled  in  favor  of  Oallo's 
widow  and  children. 

Tbe  decision  U  expected  to  bring  at  least 
$66,000  to  the  family  at  a  rate  of  $91  a  weA 
for  tbe  next  16  years.  Tbe  weekly  payments 
wUl  continue  after  that  to  Mrs.  Oallo  as  long 
as  she  does  not  remarry. 

Benefits  paid  In  fatal  injury  cases  were  In- 
creased substantially  under  a  formula  tbat 
became  effective  Jan.  1,  1968.  Prior  to  that 
date,  TTMTirmim  benefits  payable  to  a  widow 
and  her  oblldren  were  $46  a  week  for  360 
weeks,  or  $16,760  In  total,  plus  $460  for 
funeral  expenses. 

Under  the  new  formula,  tbe  maximum 
weekly  rate  is  two-tblrds  of  tbe  average  wage 
in  tbe  Industrial  position  category  In  New 
Jersey  and  U  recomputed  each  year.  For  1998, 
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tb«  maximum  wm  t83  weakly;  for  1069,  1^6: 
for  1970,  tOl  and  this  year  it  la  $96. 

Tb«  minimum  payment  Is  60  p«r  c«ntj  of 
the  victim's  weekly  earnings,  so  that  pay- 
ments to  the  wblow  of  an  $80-s-week  worker 
would  be  940.  An  adiUtlonal  6  per  cent  Is  ^- 
lowed  for  each  child  under  18.  The  wl(1|)w 
and  two  eligible  children  of  an  $80-a-wiiBk 
worker  woiUd  therefore  receive  |46  weelf y. 
After  450  weeks,  the  benefits  for  a  widow  ^re 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  her  earnings  tAit 
continue  until  her  death  or  remarrU^. 
Burial  ezpeoM  la  now  $750.  ( 

The  formula  of  two-thirds  the  average  afi- 
nual  wage  also  applies  to  cases  Involvltig 
workers  who  suffer  temporary  disability  or 
total  permanent  disability  and  Is  the  thJkd 
most  liberal  In  the  nation.  The  $96  weeVy 
this  year  Is  topped  only  by  Arizona's  $1(0 
and  Hawaii's  $113.50.  The  New  York  ma«- 
mum.  by  contrast.  Is  $80.  Delaware's  $75  asd 
Pennsylvania's  $60. 

Deaths,  temporary  disability  and  total  per- 
manent disability,  however,  represent  only 
a  small  part  of  the  workmen's  oompensatleto 
awards. 

In  1068,  the  last  year  for  which  data  a»e 
available,  deaths  accounted  for  $8.59  mlUlac 
(343  cases);  permanent  disability  awards 
were  $2.96  million  (220  cases),  and  tem^ 
porary  diaablllty  awards  were  $1.63  mlllloo 
(13,961  cases). 

By  oontraet,  $76.16  million  was  awardefl 
for  permanent  partial  injuries  in  52.936  case*. 
Nearly  $60  million  of  this  amount  was 
awarded  as  the  result  of  formal  hearings, 
where  lawyers  and  professional  medical  wlt» 
n eases  earn  their  fees. 

Unchanged  by  the  1968  formula,  moreover, 
was  the  old  schedule  for  payments  of  oom> 
penaatlon  for  sfieclflc  losses,  where  New  Jer- 
sey stands  about  mlddllsb  with  respect  t« 
the  other  states.  New  Jersey  allows  $8,000  fc» 
the  loas  of  an  eye;  New  York  $12,800:  Penn- 
sylvanla,  $9,000  and  Delaware  $17,625.  For  a 
hand.  New  Jersey  allows  $9,200  to  Delaware*! 
$16,600,  New  York's  $19,520  and  Pennsyl< 
vanla's  $10300. 

The  physloal  layout  of  the  compensation 
quarters  at  Newark  have  been  crltlolzed, 
meanwhile,  by  almoet  all  of  the  Judges  and 
lawyers  who  work  there. 

Judge  Coleman,  for  example,  cited  the 
paper-thin  walls  and  "the  lack  of  privacy  In 
which  a  Judge  has  to  conduct  his  confer- 
ences." 

Judge  Rothschild  said  she  doubU  that  the 
lighting  Intensity  reaches  state-required 
mJnlmums. 

Several  others  pointed  to  the  lack  of  rest 
rooms  In  the  Immediate  area. 

Everyone  agreed  that  as  bad  as  Newark  was. 
the  facilities  at  Perth  Amboy  were  disas- 
trous— two  crowded  courtrooms,  an  office 
used  as  a  third  hearing  room,  and  not  even 
enough  corridor  space  to  accommodate  those 
who  are  on  hand  for  hearings,  especially  oa 
Wednesday  mornings,  when  the  case  load  la 
heaviest. 

Compensation  Director  O.  Robert  Wlnfleld 
said  efforts  are  being  made  to  locate  newer, 
bigger  quarters. 

The  existing  lease,  however,  does  not  expire 
until  1975.  William  Schumacher,  who  Is  la 
charge  of  special  services  for  the  Division  of 
Purchase  and  Property,  said. 

Official  records  show  that  the  property  at 
339  Maple  Street  was  leased  by  the  state 
effective  lilarch  1.  1960. 

Workmen's  Compensation  occupies  2,018 
feet  on  the  second  floor  and  Is  charged  an  an- 
nual rentai  of  $7,660.  Schumacher  said.  An 
additional  13,260  ^eet  In  the  building  Is  leased 
by  the  State  Division  of  Employment  Security 
at  $43,962.48  annuaUy. 

Schumacher  said  the  leases  were  signed  by 
Phyllis  Ooldman  and  her  brother-in-law, 
David  T.  WUentK,  the  Ulddleeex  County 
Democratic  leader,  as  executors  and  trustees 
for  the  estate  of  O.  Oeorge  Ooldman. 


Labob,  IinnTvrBT  amd  liAwrxaa  Vnw  "Co»«f" 

Dufaanm.T 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

Permanent  partial  disability — which  sounds 
like  a  contradlcatlon  In  terms — Is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  for  everyone  Involved  In  the 
New  Jersey  workmen's  compensation  system. 
Judges,  attorneys,  doctors,  Insurance  ex- 
ecutives, employers  and  labor  leaders  agree 
that  this  is  the  area  of  activity  that  can  make 
or  break  the  program,  and  the  trend  Is  to- 
ward more  permanent  partial  disability  caaes, 
more  abuses  and  more  controversy. 

This  category  Includes  the  loes  of  llmba, 
or  parts  of  them,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing and  sight.  Compensation  Is  paid  for 
these  according  to  a  fixed  schediUe.  Also  In 
this  category  are  nonschedule  Injuries  In- 
volving the  head  and  body  and  nUnd  which 
are  compensated  as  a  percentage  of  total  dla- 
abUtty  (one  per  cent  equalling  $220)  and  It 
is  here  that  the  battle  becomes  bitter,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  complaints  are  not 
physical  but  subjective — achee,  pains,  diz- 
ziness, weakness. 

In  1964,  of  67,006  cases  closed.  41,392  In- 
volved permanent  partial  disabilities,  a  per- 
centage of  72.6. 

During  1968,  the  latest  year  for  which  there 
are  statistics,  67,440  cases  were  closed,  per- 
manent partlals  figuring  In  62,035  claims,  or 
78.5  per  cent,  and  accounting  for  $75.1  mil- 
lion of  the  $90.3  million  in  compensation 
awards. 

Of  the  62.035  cases  involving  permanent 
partial  disability,  30,661  were  closed  at  formal 
hearings  at  which  $59,639,195  were  awarded: 
14,566  cases  were  settled  at  Informal  hear- 
ings that  resulted  in  awards  of  $8,503,106. 
and  7,818  cases  were  direct  settlements  be- 
tween injured  worker  and  his  employer  or 
the  employer's  Insurance  carrier,  with  awards 
totaling  $6,950,001. 

Employers  are  especially  bitter  about  the 
Increasing  volume  of  permanent  partial  cases 
because  It  Increases  the  cost  of  their  com- 
pensation Insurance. 

All  too  often,  they  say.  awards  are  being 
made  where  there  are  no  signs  of  disability 
and  no  loss  of  work  or  wages,  reinforcing  the 
complaints  from  many  sources  that  the  New 
Jersey  system  rewards  the  faker  who  pretends 
to  be  disabled,  that  it  pays  off  over-gener- 
oiisly  for  petty  Injuries,  and  that  It  has  be- 
come a  spoils  system  for  a  small  corps  of  law- 
yers and  doctors  who  handle  the  bulk  of 
worker  cases. 

Labor  spokesmen  see  the  situation  differ- 
ently. They  counter  that  workers  have  had 
to  flght  for  every  penny,  that  partial  dis- 
ability benefits  ought  to  be  increased,  and 
that  employes  are  frequently  cowed  Into  un- 
justifiably low  settlements  through  fear  of 
being  fired  or  switched  to  lower-paying  Jobs, 
lueurance  companies  are  In  a  "heads  they 
win,  tails  we  lose"  bind  In  dealing  with  nui- 
sance claims.  They  find  that  It  costs  more  to 
flght  than  settle  on  a  minor  Injury,  but 
as  the  numbers  of  such  cases  mount,  the 
total  dollar  value  becomes  significantly  too 
big  to  Ignore. 

All  parties  agree  that  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  compensation  law.  Judges  and 
referees  should  "lean  favorably"  toward  the 
worker  where  there  la  reasonable  doubt. 

But  employers  and  Insurance  company 
lawyers  contend  that  most  hearing  officers 
pursue  a  policy  of  splitting  all  differences  in 
favor  of  the  worker  and  awarding  something 
for  everyone  who  file*  a  claim. 

The  judges  counter  that  0.005  formal  caaes 
and  6,401  Informal  cases  closed  without  com- 
pensation In  1968.  but  the  Division  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  annual  report  for  that 
year  aibowe  that  only  146  cases  were  dis- 
missed after  trial.  The  remaining  cases  were 
closed  without  compensation  by  consent, 
lack  of  prosecution  or  discontinuances. 


Previous  studies  have  abown  that  New 
Jersey  Is  well  above  the  national  average  in 
the  proportion  of  claims  Involving  perma- 
nent partial  disability,  and  that  Essex,  Un- 
ion and  Hudson  counties  are  above  the  other 
counties  of  the  state. 

New  Jersey's  standing,  according  to  in- 
surance company  sources,  reflects  the  special- 
ization of  attorneys  for  the  workers. 

Because  they  spwnd  all  their  time  on  work- 
men's compensation  cases,  they  can  accept 
small  cases  along  with  their  big  ones,  In- 
creadng  their  volume. 

A  lawyer  who  does  not  limit  his  practice 
to  "oomp"  work  would  And  It  inconvenient 
or  unprofltable — or  both — to  accept  an  iso- 
lated compensation  case  of  minimum  value. 
It  Is  pointed  out. 

The  specialist,  however,  can  always  flt  In 
one  or  two  or  ten  more  cases  because  he  is 
in   the   compensation   covirt   anyway. 

Supervising  Referee  John  S.  Burke,  who 
started  as  an  $80-a-month  office  boy  and  la 
today  known  ae  "Mr.  Workmen's  Comp" 
throughout  the  state,  said  that  In  recent 
years  more  and  more  lawyers  have  been  com- 
ing Into  the  field. 

"The  old  monopyoly  no  longer  holds  true," 
Burke  said.  "Young  lav^ers  find  they  can 
come  In  and  do  pretty  well  financially." 

But  the  statute-Imposed  limit  on  feee — 
10  per  cent  of  the  award  for  Informal  bear- 
ings, payable  wholly  by  the  worker,  and  30 
per  cent  on  cases  that  go  to  formal  heelings, 
payable  by  worker  and  employer — still  en- 
courages most  attorneys  to  refer  their  "comp" 
work  to  specialists. 

Jacob  L.  Balk  of  Newark,  chairman  emeri- 
tus of  the  State  Bar  Association  Workmen's 
Compensation  Committee  and  a  prime  mover 
in  the  successful  effort  to  elevate  the  Com- 
mittee to  Section  status — said  that  referral 
work  accounts  for  a  large  volume  of  the 
cases  handled  by  "comp"  specialists. 

Balk  said  lawyers  generally  receive  one- 
third  of  the  fee  for  their  referral  effort,  al- 
though It  can  go  as  high  as  50  per  cent  If  the 
original  attorney  has  completed  most  of  the 
preparatory  work.  He  noted  that  in  "comp" 
work  lawyers  and  doctors  for  the  petitioner 
receive  no  fee  if  there  Is  no  award  granted 
In  a  case,  even  though  as  much  as  $1,000  or 
$1,500  may  have  been  advanced  for  Investi- 
gation, medical  consultations  and  other  pre- 
trial preparation. 

In  minor  partial  disability  cases  there  Is 
little.  If  any,  advance  work.  On  several  occa- 
sions this  reporter  came  across  a  "comp"  law- 
yer meeting  a  petitioner  for  the  first  time 
just  minutes  before  a  hearing  was  to  begin. 
Details  of  the  case  had  not  been  discussed 
previously  between  the  worker  and  the 
lawyer. 

Yet  a  "comp"  attorney  could  close  five  or 
six  of  these  minor  cases  In  an  hour  or  so,  re- 
sulting In  awards  of  $500  to  $1,000  for  each 
of  his  clients.  His  fees  could  range  from  $50 
(the  10  per  cent  Informal  hearing  mini- 
mum) to  $165  (the  customary  ie'4  per  cent 
allowed  at  a  formal  hearing). 

Newark,  Elizabeth  and  Jersey  City  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  partial  disability  cases 
than  compensation  courts  elsewhere  In  the 
state,  according  to  some  attorneys,  because 
these  cities  have  a  naturally  larger  case  load 
and  attract  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
"comp"  attorneys. 

That  many  of  these  claims  are  nuisance 
claims  Is  Indicated  by  studies  that  show  the 
average  compensation  In  these  three  cities  Is 
considerably  lower  than  the  average  award 
In  South  Jersey  or  rural  North  Jersey  cities. 
The  average  award  In  an  Informal  case  In 
1968  statewide  was  $708.  up  from  $475  In 
1958.  Formal  cases  averaged  $2,151  In  1968. 
compared  to  $1,327  a  decade  earlier. 

Lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  compensa- 
tion fence  agree  that  nuisance  cases  con- 
sxune    valuable   court   time   and  siphon   off 
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funds  that  could  be  used  to  Increase  benefits 

for  those  who  suffer  serious  injuries. 

The  villain  to  loose  administration,"  one 
attorney  said.  "Ttkt  Judges  can  spot  the 
nuisance  cases.  They  ought  to  throw  them 
out.  Instead  they're  granting  mlnlmiun  con- 
solation avrarda." 


CouBTHOosx  MxsiciKx"  Dscion  "COIIP" 

AWAaoe 

(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

Some  call  It  "Gourthouoe  Medicine." 

A  Judge  In  Camden  tagged  It  "The  Ntim- 
bers  Oame." 

It's  New  Jersey  adversary  system  for  de- 
termining benefits  In  workmen's  compensa- 
tion disputes. 

A  minimum  of  six  must  play:  The  work- 
er I  known  as  the  petitioner) ,  his  doctor  and 
law7er,  a  doctor  and  lawyer  for  the  employer 
or  the  employer's  Insurance  company,  and 
a  compensation  Judge.  Additional  doctors. 
Investigators  and  others  may  be  called  as 
witnesses. 

Medical  testimony  Is  essential  to  estab- 
lish the  nature  of  the  Injuries  and  dis- 
abilities, and  so  both  sides  rely  heavily  on 
professional  witnesses  who  do  nothing  but 
e.xamlne  and  testify  In  comp»ensatlon  oases. 

.Simple  medical  findings  are  not  enough. 
They  must  be  changed  Into  percentages  of 
total  disability,  based  on  550  weeks  at  $40 
weekly. 

A  4  per  cent  permanent  partial  disability 
ft-ould  result  in  an  award  of  $88o  payable 
at  $40  weekly  for  22  weeks.  A  20  per  cent 
award  would  call  for  $4,400  payable  at  $40 
weekly  for  110  weeks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  doctor  for 
the  oetltloner  testify  that  a-fall  from  a  lad- 
der has  resulted  In  a  20  per  cent  disability 
while  a  doctor  for  the  Instiranoe  company 
estimates  the  loes  at  4  per  cent. 

Some  cases  have  produced  findings  of 
7.ero  to  100  per  cent. 

Compensation  Judges  concede  that  the 
system  encourages  doctors  on  both  sides  to 
exaggerate  their  findings  to  accommodate 
the  party  they  represent. 

"If  they  dont  cotne  up  with  the  right 
answers,  they  won't  get  the  work."  one  Judge 
summed  it  up.  "We  get  to  know  each  of 
them  and  know  how  to  make  allowances 
for  their   excesses  or  understatements." 

The  petitioner's  doctor  Is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  pressures  Imposed  by  the  system. 
Hp  receives  no  pay  If  the  worker  falls  to  win 
an  award,  and  because  the  attorney's  fee  is 
peared  directly  to  the  amount  of  the  award. 
he  Is  constantly  being  urged  to  infiate  his 
flpTures.  If  he  doesn't  comply,  he  wont  be 
called    again. 

The  neurosis  claim  has  emerged  as  a  fa- 
vorite "added  starter"  In  compensation 
cases. 

Supervising  Referee  John  S.  Burke  said. 
"We're  concerned  about  It  and  we're  flght- 
InK     it." 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  he  said,  a  neurosis 
claim  was  a  rarity,  but  today  It's  tacked  on 
to  almoet  every  case,  even  for  such  things 
as  a  cut  finger  or  sprained  ankle. 

It  started  in  Newark  and  other  Industrial 
rliles,  Burke  said,  "and  they  never  heard  of 
It  In  South  Jersey  until  about  five  years 
ago." 

Even  a  1  per  cent  additional  award  for 
neuroels  can  add  $220  to  an  Injury  and  6  per 
cent  can  mean  $1,100  extra  for  the  petitioner 
and  $181.60  more  for  the  lawyer,  on  the 
basis  of  a  16Vi  per  cent  fee. 

Workers  use  almoet  the  same  language  In 
describing  the  symptoms  of  their  neurosis: 

"Since  the  accident,  I  have  trouble  getting 
to  sleep  at  night.  I  get  headaches  all  the 
time.  I  get  dizzy  and  I'm  Jumpy." 

Occupational   disease  is  also  involved  In 


Increasing  numbers  of  cases,  especially  since 
1964. 

New  Jersey  Is  more  liberal  than  most 
states  In  that  It  has  recognized  occupational 
diseases  of  all  kinds  since  1050,  while  many 
Jurisdictions  limit  the  kinds  and  types  of 
diseases  that  are  compensable. 

From  1959  to  1964  the  number  of  compen- 
sated occupational  diseases  averaged  about 
1 .000    annually. 

In  1064  the  total  Jumped  to  2,300.  The 
Increase  was  attributed  to  a  rash  of  claims 
against  the  Mack  Truck  Co.  after  It  an- 
nounced It  was  shutting  down  Its  plant  In 
Plalnfleld  to  move  south. 

The  claims  centered  on  lung  and  hear- 
ing problems,  according  to  Insurance  com- 
pany spokesmen,  who  added  that  none  of 
them  would  have  been  filed  If  the  company 
had  remained  in  town. 

The  Camden  area  experienced  a  flurry  of 
occupational  disease  claims  when  the  ship- 
yards In  that  city  closed. 

According  to  Judge  H>'man  Barowltz,  who 
sits  In  Hudson  County,  he  handled  about 
$430,000  In  occupational  disease  settlements 
about  three  years  ago,  when  Todd  Shipyards 
left  Hoboken  for  Brooklyn. 

He  said  he  Is  now  processing  more  than 
1,000  occupational  disease  claims  against 
the  American  Can  Co.  in  Jersey  City,  all  for 
hearing  loes,  and  that  State  Sen.  Frank  J. 
Ouarlnl  Jr.  (D-Hudson)  Is  representing  the 
workers. 

Details  of  the  settlement  formula  have 
been  worked  out.  Barowltz  said,  and  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  establish  the  deg^ree  of 
hearing  loss  for  each  claimant. 

Cardiac  cases  are  another  factor  In  mount- 
ing caseloads  and  increasing  compensation 
awards.  They  are  also  responsible  for  an  in- 
crease In  litigation. 

Much  of  the  problem  stems  from  State 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have  changed 
the  previous  ground  rules  and  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  enact  new  laws  to  clar- 
ify the  legal  picture. 

Judge  Stanley  Levine,  who  sits  In  Mor- 
rlstown,  said  that  at  least  five  cases  have 
been  decided  since  1958,  each  changing  the 
yardsticks  a  little,  and  sometime  a  lot. 

The  landmark  case  Is  Dwyer  vs.  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.,  which  In  1962  reinforced  an  earlier 
decision  that  eliminated  the  need  to  prove  a 
heart  attack  was  caused  by  unusual  stress 
or  strain,  and  went  on  to  eliminate  the  pre- 
sumption that  heart  attacks  were  the  re- 
sult of  progressive  and  natural  physiolog- 
ical processes  unrelated  to  work  effort. 

Instead  of  unusual  stress  or  strain,  the 
court  now  holds  that  If  the  stress  and  strain 
of  work  are  a  meaningful  and  significant 
contribution  to  the  heart  attack,  the  attack 
would  be  compensable. 

But  Interpreting  meaningful  and  signif- 
icant has  opened  the  Issue  to  continuous  lit- 
igation, almoet  every  case  having  to  be  tried 
on  Its  own  merits,  according  to  lawyers. 

The  number  of  contested  cardiac  caaes  in 
the  workmen's  compensation  oovtrts,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
heart  attack,  has  been  steadily  rising. 

In  1960.  there  were  126  cases  that  resulted 
in  awards  totaling  $900,136.  Bight  years  af- 
ter, the  niunber  of  cases  reached  780  and  the 
total  of  the  awards  had  Increased  nearly 
tenfold,  to  $6,441,474. 

Many  doctors  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
pensation picture  agree  that  conditions  of 
employment  can  cause  or  contribute  to 
neurosis,  occupational  diseases  and  some 
heart  attacks,  and  where  this  occiirs  the 
worker  ought  to  be  adequately  compensated, 
but  they  differ  drastically  on  how  wall  the 
compensation  courts  are  doing  the  job  today. 


Wow^  Crrax  ths  Iixjs 
(By  Robert  P.  Kalter) 

Eleven  years  ago,  Rutgers  Professor  Monroe 
Berkowltz  examined  the  New  Jersey  work- 
men's compensation  system.  He  found  that 
the  program  was  beeet  with  crises,  that 
"piecemeal  reforms"  have  definite  limits  and 
that  "many  of  the  practices  and  attitudes 
complained  of  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  or  more,  are  etlll   with  us." 

He  could  reach  the  same  conclusion  today. 

"One  looks  in  vain  for  any  strong  disin- 
terested group  pressing  for  sound  administra- 
tive reforms."  Berkowltz  wrote.  "Both  labor 
and  employer  groups  press  for  particular  pro- 
posals, but  always  with  a  strong  measure  of 
self-interest. 

"A  spteedy.  simple  disposition  of  cases  at 
minimum  cost,  and  In  line  with  the  original 
objectives  of  the  law,  sometimes  seems  al- 
most Incidental  to  their  purposes. 

"The  employer  groups  press  hardest  for 
certain  reforms,  but  one  wonders  whether 
their  representatives  in  compensation  mat- 
ters, the  insiutince  carriers,  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  achieve  these  objectives  within 
the  present  framework. 

"Undoubtedly,  consideration  of  what 
should  be  an  extraneous  matter,  the  slae  of 
petitioners'  attorneys'  fees,  Influences  the 
numbers  of  cases  brought  to  the  formal 
level." 

Berkowltz  emphasized  that  "there  la  no 
good  reason  why  an  injured  worker  should 
not  be  able  to  collect  what  Is  due  him  with- 
out resort  to  long  drawn-out  procedures 
which  culminate  In  a  trial.  Indistinguishable 
In  outward  appearances  from  proceedings  In 
a  court  of  law." 

"Given  the  way  the  law  has  developed  In 
New  Jersey,"  he  wrote,  "these  procedures  are 
understandable;  but  understanding  need  not 
result  In  tolerance.  Tlie  Interest  groups  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  press  hard  for  ad- 
ministrative reforms;  the  task  Is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  must  see  to  It  that  Injured  work- 
ers receive  medical  care  and  equitable  In- 
demnity payments  with  a  minimum  of  tech- 
nicalities and  expense." 

There  have  been  studies  and  reports  by 
legislative  conmilsslons  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions In  the  1960s,  but  neither  time  were 
recommendations  made  for  a  fresh  approach 
and  a  completely  new  compensation  law. 

Instead,  the  recommendations  have  been 
addressed  to  the  "piecemeal"  changes  that 
Berkowltz  said  could  never  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

They  do,  however,  seek  to  correct  some 
shortcomings,  although  some  of  their  pro- 
posed solutions  have  aroused  the  wrath  of 
labor  spokesmen,  particularly  those  that  aim 
at  eliminating  minor  permanent  partial  dls- 
abllKy  and  prescribe  a  procedure  for  lump 
sum  settlements. 

Richard  A.  Lynch,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  State  AFL-CIO,  does  not  look  upon  the 
present  Legislature   with   klndneea. 

He  points  out  that  55  of  Its  120  members 
are  lawyers  and  23  are  corporation  execu- 
tives or  business  owners. 

"With  few  exceptions,"  he  observed  re- 
cently, "the  lawyers  are  attuned  to  the  de- 
sires oif  the  corporations  as  thait  la  where  the 
high  retainer  and  legal  fees  happen  to  be." 

In  the  long  awaited  conflict  of  Interest  bill, 
the  Legislature  specifically  permitted  its 
members  to  practice  before  workmen's  com- 
pensation courts — even  though  they  approve 
the  salary  schedules  for  the  compensation 
Judges  and  have  the  power  to  set  Umlts  on 
legal  fees. 

State  Sen.  Prank  J.  Ouarlnl  of  Hudaoa  la 
presently  handling  aettlements  Involving  an 
estimated  $600,000  to  $1  million  or  man  on 
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bebair  of  more  than  1,000  employeeg  of  Amer- 
ican C«n  Co.  In  Jersey  City. 

Other  senator*  and  assemblymen,  or  their 
law  partners,  also  handle  considerable  num- 
bers of  "cotap"  caaes.  coxirt  calendars  show. 
Others  refer  clients  to  compensation  special- 
ists and  receive  one-third  of  the  legal  toe 
at   the   conclusion  of   the  case. 

Joel  R.  Jacobeon,  community  aSalrs  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  has  been  a 
consistent  critic  of  the  high  fees  paid  at- 
torneys and  the  present  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

He  charges  that  the  "Injured  workers' 
share  of  the  ccHnpensatlon  dollar  has  been 
steadily  decreasing,  while  worlcmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  has  become  Increasing- 
ly more  lucrative  for  mutual  companies,  their 
attorneys  and  pbysldans." 

Jacobson  called  for  a  study  to  determine 
Whether  a  state-operated  fund  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  system,  which  relies 
wholly  on  private  insurance  carriers. 

Jack  O'Brien,  an  attorney  who  represents 
companies  that  Insure  themselves,  said  that 
the  "cost  of  compensation  has  gotten  com- 
panies to  Invest  In  safety  and  training." 

He  said  that  New  York  is  about  10  per 
cent  lower  than  New  Jersey  for  the  same  cov- 
erage and  that  New  Jersey  Is  second  only  to 
California  In  the  relative  cost  of  Its  prograoi 
as  a  per  cent  of  payroll. 

■We've  developed  a  good  system  for  dte- 
poelng  of  a  high  volume  of  oases  with  a  de- 
gree of  fairness." 

Problem  areas  that  must  be  resolved  by 
legislation,  he  suggested.  Included  what  to 
do  about  persons  who  have  suffered  heart 
attacks  and  how  to  stop  abuses  in  occupa- 
tional disease  claims. 

"The  best  authorities  tell  us  that  work  Is 
advisable  for  heart  victims,  but  the  courts 
say  that  we  must  pay  compensation  If  an  at- 
tack occurs,"  O'Brien  said. 

With  respect  to  occupational  disease,  be 
said  there  is  a  trend  toward  claim  filing  by 
people  who  retire  after  many  years  on  a  Job. 
but  the  disability  Is  the  result  of  normal 
aging  and  "it's  wrong  for  them  to  file." 

Dr.  Irving  Plain,  former  president  of  the 
Compensation  Association  of  New  Jersey  and 
a  well-known  eye  specialist,  recognizes  the 
validity  of  occupational  disease  "but  I  feel 
we  need  a  more  rigid  definition,  and  a  study 
to  tlx  It.  so  that  we  don't  make  a  health  and 
accident  Insurance  systeim  out  of  It." 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  this  system  Is 
working  because  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
system  to  replace  it,"  he  said.  'Xlke  any  sys- 
tem that's  been  working  for  a  while.  It  needs 
tightening.  Inadequacies  can  be  pcdlced  and 
changed  with  the  cooperation  of  all  parties 
concerned." 

Several  attorneys,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  expressed  a  fear  that  the  new  salary 
schedules  for  compensation  Judges  (they  re- 
ceive 137,000  annually  now)  will  turn  the  Job 
into  a  dumping  ground  for  political  hacks. 

"The  pay  Is  high  enough  to  make  It  at- 
tractive, and  It's  something  we're  going  to 
have  to  watch  carefully,"  one  attorney  said. 
"In  the  past  we've  been  quite  lucky  to  get 
some  outstanding  appointments  and  the 
Judges  are  hard-working  and  conscientious." 

Peter  B.  Warwick,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Self-Insurers  Association,  said  the 
signing  Into  law  of  a  recently  passed  bill  (8- 
443 )  will  eliminate  one  problem — the  lack  of 
uniformity  In  decisions  from  county  to  coun- 
ty. Instead  of  appeals  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation court  declsloDa  going  to  the  county 
court  they  will  go  to  the  Appellate  Division 
of  Superior  Court. 

He  said  bis  group  favors  passage  of  a  bill 
(A-a640)  Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Peter 
Thomas  of  Morris  that  Is  Intended  to  carry 
out  some  previous  leglslatlv*  commission  rec- 
ommendations. It  would  define  and  some- 
what limit  permanent  partial  disabilities.  In- 


crease benefits  for  more  serious  Injuries  un- 
der the  disability  schedule,  and  eliminate 
compensation  for  Injuries  or  deaths  that  re- 
sult from  recreational  or  social  aotlvitlM  "xm> 
less  they  are  a  regular  incident  of  employ- 
ment." 

The  partial  disability,  permanent  In  qual- 
ity. Is  defined  as  "a  loss  of  physical  function 
which  significantly  detracts  from  the  farmer 
efficiency  of  the  body  or  Its  msmben  In  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  which  Is  ac- 
companied by  objective  evidence." 

Labor  spokesmen  are  lined  up  solidly 
against  the  measure,  charging  It  Is  strictly  an 
employer-oriented  maasure  "that  offers  only 
cnunbs  to  the  workers." 

Peter  Dom,  secretary  of  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  "there's  no  question 
that  something  has  to  be  done  with  reepect 
to  defining  what  is  a  disability  but  we  can't 
get  the  legislation  passed." 

He  said  past  efforts  have  also  been  made 
without  success  to  define  and  limit  oocupa- 
tionsl  disease  "to  eliminate  gray  areas"  and 
establish  criteria  for  measuring  disability. 

"The  cost  of  compensation  Is  a  factor  In 
attracting  new  Industry  to  New  .Jersey,"  Dorn 
said,  "and  New  Jersey  la  one  of  the  highest 
cost  states.  We  try  to  sweep  this  under  the 
rug  and  emphasize  our  good  points,  but  It 
does  come  up. " 

Compensation  Director  G.  Robert  Wln- 
fleld,  meanwhile,  said  that  emphasis  cur- 
rently is  being  grlven  to  the  task  of  moving 
cases  to  reduce  the  backlog,  which  at  last 
count  stood  at  40,060. 

He  noted  that  there  are  presently  eight 
vacancies  In  the  authorized  strength  of  36 
Judges  and  one  opening  to  bring  the  ref- 
erees up  to  full  authorization  of  12. 

In  Newark,  Supervising  Judge  Roger  W. 
Kellev  said  the  backlog  there  had  been  cut 
from  11.134  In  October  to  10,186  in  six 
months  "and  we're  now  completing  over  1,000 
cases  a  month,  where  prevtounlv  we  averaged 
800  to  850." 

ir  Jack  Lerner,  an  attorney  who  represents 
union  workers,  has  his  way,  however,  the 
volume  of  cases  would  expand  greatly. 

He  thinks  a  major  weakness  of  the  present 
system  Is  its  failure  to  Inform  a  worker  of 
his  rights  if  he  has  an  accident. 

"There  Is  Just  no  way  for  a  worker  to  find 
out  what  his  rights  are,"  Lerner  said.  "There's 
a  serious  information  gap. 

"If  he  writes  to  the  state  (Division  of  Work- 
men's Compensation) ,  he  is  charged  50  cents 
and  lie  gets  a  copy  of  the  state  statute — and 
he  needs  a  lawyer  to  understand  that." 


SENATOR  ELLENDER  ON  HIS  81ST 
BIRTHDAY  HAS  ZEST  FOR  LIVINO 
AND  SERVICE  TO  HIS  STATE  AND 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  dLstin- 
guLshed  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendxr,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Slst  birthday. 

Although  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  since  1937,  I  refrain  from  re- 
ferring to  Senator  Ellknder  as  an  "in- 
stitution" In  this  body.  That  designation 
too  often  implies  a  loss  of  usefulness  and 
toleration  of  a  senior  Member  only  be- 
cause of  his  longevity  and  past  service. 
This  most  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
Senator  Ellender  who  continues  to  pro- 
vide inspiration  and  guidance  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Our  colleague  from  Louisiana  has  for 
nearly  35  years  been  a  forceful  and  re- 
spected leader  in  the  Senate.  His  record 
of  18  years  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Agriculture  and  Fy>re8try  is  un- 
rivaled. 

During  his  service  on  that  committee 
he  has  provided  great  leadership  in  mat- 
ters of  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  reflources.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
work  with  Senator  Ellendek  on  these 
matters  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  with 
an  unswerving  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources. 

I  commend  Senator  Ellender  on  his 
birthday.  He  continues  to  grow  In  biowl- 
edge  and  wisdom,  and  the  years  seem 
but  to  add  to  his  zest  for  living  and  for 
service  to  his  State  and  country. 


THE  TENNE8SEE-TOMBIQBEE 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
greatly  dismayed  to  leam  of  the  recent 
UJ3.  district  court  ruling  calling  for  a 
preliminary  injxmction  affecting  con- 
struction of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  a  Federal  judge  far  removed  from 
local  conditions  prevalent  in  the  area  im- 
pacted by  this  project  can  halt  a  project 
so  absolutely  vital  to  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  my  State  and  others  throughout 
the  South. 

It  is  not  that  laws  covering  the  environ- 
ment have  been  disregarded.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  fully  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Filing  of  a 
draft  statement  took  place  last  January 
28,  followed  by  a  period  of  30  days  for 
relevant  commentary  from  both  public 
and  private  groups,  whereupon  the  corps 
had  an  additional  period  to  respond  to 
any  objections  raised  by  the  contribu- 
tors. All  this  was  done  in  meeting  the 
terms  of  the  law,  and  the  final  report 
was  submitted  to  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

We  must  imderstand  that  while  sec- 
tions of  the  report  were  less  than  specific, 
this  project  is  to  be  built  over  a  period  of 
more  than  9  years  and  there  are  apt  to  be 
many  changes  in  the  final  plans.  Planned 
use  of  excavated  soil  removed  by  ditch- 
ing could  be  used  in  various  ways  which 
would  be  of  benefit  and  not  of  detriment 
to  environmental  conditions  In  the  area. 
This  is  also  true  for  other  factors. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  over- 
riding factor  to  be  considered  here  is  the 
overwhelming  need  for  this  inland  water- 
way for  the  wellbelng  of  this  section  of 
the  country  and  for  the  Nation.  Recent 
reports  tell  us  that  over  20,000  barges  now 
ply  our  inland  waterways.  They  carry  an 
estimated  200  billion  miles  of  freight  an- 
nually. This  is  more  than  58  percent  more 
freight  than  our  waterways  handled  in 
1960.  These  barges  will  move  this  freight 
330  miles  for  only  $1  as  compared  to  70 
miles  by  railroad  and  14  miles  by  truck. 
Such  cheap  transportation  is  strong  in- 
centive to  business  and  Industry  to  locate 
new  plants  near  this  inland  waterway 
creating  thousands  of  new  Jobs  and  stim- 
ulating the  entire  economy  of  the  region. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  we  disregard  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  we  musi,  make  every  attempt  to 
preserve  environmental  values. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  far  easier 
to  procrastinate  and  delay  such  a  project 
for  fear  of  some  future  effects  in  many 
instances  unciteable  than  to  set  forth 
boldly,  conunitted  to  protecting  the  en- 
vironmental rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  Nation  to  construct  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary canal  system. 


IMPOUNDED  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  ARE 
RELEASED— ACTION  IS  RIGHT  AND 
LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  released  $400  million  in 
impounded  highway  funds. 

This  action  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tiution  has  realized  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  activity  in 
the  national  highway  program.  It  is  right 
and  is  long  overdue. 

Obligated  highway  funds  have  been 
withheld  from  the  States  for  the  psist  4 
years  when  they  could  have  been  used  to 
build  Interstate  and  other  highways 
w  hlle  providing:  much  needed  jobs.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  to  provide 
continuity  of  funding  rather  than  to 
withhold  vitally  needed  moneys. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe 
has  announced  the  release  along  with  the 
regular  apportionment  of  $1,145  million 
in  highway  funds  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  hope  this  release  of  impoimded  funds 
signals  a  change  in  policy  by  the  admin- 
istration and  will  lead  to  additional  re- 
leases so  that  the  highway  program  can 
get  back  on  schedule.  Secretary  Volpe 
further  announced  that  the  1973  appor- 
tionments to  the  States  will  be  announced 
early.  This  is  also  good  news.  This  means 
that  the  States  can  plan  to  put  this 
money  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PROUTY 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Winston  Prouty.  Win  Prouty  served  his 
hometown  of  Newjxtrt,  Vt.,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  well  for  33  years  in  public 
life.  In  the  Senate,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  the  Spe- 
ciid  Committee  on  Aging,  Senator  Prouty 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  elderly,  the  un- 
derprivileged and  the  handicapped.  He 
will  probably  be  remembered  best  for  his 
leadership  in  extending  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

Winston  Prouty  cared  little  for  pub- 
licity. He  was  a  quiet  and  thoughtful 
man.  Yet,  he  was  an  effective  and  weU 
respected  legislator.  He  will  be  missed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  before  morning  busi- 
ness expires? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pour 
minutes. 


REFERRAL    OF    A    MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  the  President  on 
safety  on  the  Nation's  roads  and  high- 
ways be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Public  Works. 

The  reason  for  this  request  is  that  the 
report  is  piu'suant  to  two  pubUc  laws,  one 
of  which  was  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  reported 
by  that  committee,  and  the  other  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

These  reports  previously  have  been 
submitted  by  the  President  separately, 
but  this  year  they  are  combined. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  VACANCIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  noticed  in  the  morning  New  York 
Times  a  front-page  article  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Graham  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  reported  unlikely  to  name 
a  woman  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  selection  or  the  nomination  of  a 
qualified  woman  for  the  highest  Court  in 
the  land.  I  think,  would  be  a  very  splendid 
thing  for  this  country.  I  think  the  time  is 
at  hand  for  that  kind  of  political  deci- 
sion and  that  kind  of  leadership  from  the 
President.  I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  as- 
sured equal  rights  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
legislative  proposals. 

What  disturbs  me  particularly  is  that 
the  article  states: 

White  House  spokesmen  have  said  from  the 
first  that  the  primary  consideration  woxild  be 
to  select  nominees  who  share  Mr.  Nixon's 
conservative  strlct-constructlonist  philos- 
ophy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  precedents 
which  require  the  makeup  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  a  photostatic  cop's  of 
the  President.  What  the  Court  needs  is 
competence.  What  the  Court  needs  above 
all  are  members  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
and  of  the  basic  protections  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

I  would  hope  that  this  article  is  based 
on  only  the  most  far  out  rumor  rather 
than  amy  inside  informatioD,  because  it 
is  my  judgment,  in  light  of  the  experience 
with  the  nominations  of  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  and  Judge  Carswell,  that  the  last 
thing  we  need  in  this  country  again  Is  a 
hassle  between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legdLslatiTe  branch  over  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 


cle by  Mr.  Pred  P.  Graham  be  j>rlnted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NiXOIT    Is    RSPOBTXD    UWUKCLT    TO    NaXB 
WOICAN    TO    OOOBT 

( By  Fred  P.  Oraham ) 

Washington,  Sept.  29. — Officials  of  the 
Nlxon  Adminlstatitlon  are  passing  the  word 
that  the  President  wlU  probably  not  nomi- 
nate a  woman  to  the  S\ipreme  Ootirt  to  fill 
either  of  the  two  present  vacancies. 

The  reason,  they  say.  is  that  their  search 
has  not  turned  up  a  woman  who  combines 
the  desired  Judicial  philosophy  and  a  sufll- 
clently  distinguished  legal  background. 

White  House  spokeamen  have  said  from  the 
first  that  the  i>rlmary  consideration  woiild  be 
to  select  ncMnlneee  who  share  Mr.  Nixon's 
conservative  strlct-oonstructionlst  philoso- 
phy. Thus,  the  failure  to  come  up  with  a 
woman  candidate  Indicates  that  those  with 
strlct-constructlonlst  recMYls  lacked  the  pro- 
fessional status  to  be  credible  nominees. 

This  is  borne  out  by  a  report  that  the  two 
women  seriously  considered  so  far  were 
Judge  Sylvia  Baoon  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Beatrice 
Rosenberg,  chief  of  the  Appellate  Section  In 
the  Jtistlce  Department's  CrlnUnal  Division. 

Both  women  have  strong  law -and -order 
backgrounds.  Miss  Baoon  previously  worked 
In  the  Justice  Department,  where  she  helped 
draft  the  District  of  OolumiWa  crime  bill  that 
has  become  well  known  for  Its  preventive  de- 
tention and  "no  knock"  search  provisions. 
Miss  Rosenberg  has  argued  more  than  30  cases 
for  the  Criminal  Division  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  Iiflss  Bacon,  a  39-year-old  product  of 
Vassar  and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  been 
on  the  bench  only  seven  months  and  has  Ut- 
tie  trial  experience.  Miss  Rosenberg,  8S,  a 
native  of  New  York,  Is  unknown  outside 
Oovernment  circles,  where  she  is  highly 
req>ected. 

Neither  vroman  was  on  a  list  of  10  women 
suggested  as  qualified  candidates  by  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus.  Several  of 
the  women  on  the  list  were  Democrats,  and 
none  has  discernible  stnct-oonstructlonlst 
leanings. 

A  Justice  Department  sotirce  confirmed 
today  that  so  far  the  department  had  asked 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  check  on 
the  qualifications  of  only  one  potential 
nominee,  Representative  Richard  H.  Poff, 
Virginia  Republican. 

The  bar  association's  Committee  on  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  already  begun  to  ask 
law  school  deans  to  get  their  faculty  mem- 
bers' opinions  of  Representative  Poff. 

E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  dean  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  Law  School  here,  said  today 
that  he  began  yesterday  to  poll  his  faculty 
to  meet  a  weekend  deaiidllne  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation. 

With  the  Nlxon  Administration  i4>pareQtly 
becoming  more  firmly  Inclined  to  pick  Rep- 
resentative Poff  for  the  "Southern  seat" 
vacated  by  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  woman  nominee  fad- 
ing, Mr.  Nlxon  now  has  virtually  the  entire 
legal  field  from  which  to  pick  his  second 
nominee. 

Justice  Department  officials  say  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  send  the  Senate 
two  nominations  at  once — a  "ticket"  rep- 
resenting varlotis  qualities  that  would  ap- 
peal to  a  broful  spectrum  of  the  Senate. 

This  has  led  to  speculation  about  several 
new  nominees  who  had  not  been  mentioned 
untU  recently.  Among  them  are  Judge  Arlin 
M.  Adams  of  the  United  States  Cotirt  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit;  Alexander  M. 
Blckel.  a  law  professor  at  Tale,  and  Bernard 
O.  Segal  of  PhUadelphla,  a  formar  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Asaoclatloa.  All  three 
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sr«  J«wlsh,  90  that  the  nomloatlon  of  any 
one  of  them  would  eaae  pique  In  some  JewlAb 
circles  over  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  not  to  re- 
place former  Justice  Abe  Portas  with  an- 
other Jewish  Justice. 

Becavise  of  the  desire  to  send  up  two  names 
at  onoe.  no  nominations  are  expected  until 
at  least  next  week,  and  possibly  the  week 
after. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh,  the  Democratic 
Presidential  hopeful  from  Indiana,  said  last 
night  that  Mr.  Nixon  should  pick  two 
nominees  who  would  help  dispel  a  climate  of 
"repression"  that  he  said  had  developed 
under  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Speaking  In  Eugene,  Ore.,  where  a  Presi- 
dential primary  will  be  held  In  May,  Senator 
Bayh  asserted  that  the  Administration  must 
"do  better"  than  the  earlier  nominations  of 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  and  O  Harrold 
Carswell. 

Senator  Bayh  said  that  better  nominees 
would  reduce  divlglveness  and  help  keep 
problems  out  of  the  streets  and  In  the  courts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  need  are 
appolntmentB  that  will  tend  to  bring  to 
the  court  a  sense  of  social  philosophy 
and  legsil  philosophy  that  will  obviate 
the  many  troubles  which  plague  our 
society  today — the  kind  of  troubles  which 
burst  out  in  disturbances,  and  demon- 
strations in  the  streets,  and  other 
troubles  which  divide  our  people  and 
propel  them  into  a  position  of  lack  of 
trust  in  the  Government. 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  RE- 
PORTS—ORDER OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  disturbing  times.  When  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday  that  the 
administration  is  contemplating  the 
ousting  of  labor  analysts  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  predicated  on  the 
evidence  that  the  administration  Just 
does  not  like  the  reports  it  is  getting, 
I  say  it  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  must 
be  highly  professionalized.  Whether  we 
like  the  reports  or  not,  we  must  have 
some  respect  for  them.  Our  respect  for 
those  reports  will  depend  upon  the  pro- 
fessional competence  and  the  integrity  of 
those  who  prepare  the  reports. 

It  is  bad  enoug'h  to  live  in  a  period  of 
Inflation  and  imemployment. 

It  is  worse  to  have  an  administration 
that  wants  to  deny  that  fact. 

The  placing  of  handplcked  political 
appointees  into  policymaking  positions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  In- 
terpret economic  data  is  but  another  step 
in  the  administration's  attempt  to  re- 
place economic  reality  with  the  illusion 
of  progress. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  only  one 
goal  in  mind:  It  wants  to  produce  a  polit- 
ically more  favorable  economic  report. 

And,  if  they  cannot  get  it  through 
policies  that  work,  then  they  will  try  to 
get  it  by  manipulating  statistics. 

This  Washington  Post  story,  of  course. 
Is  based  ujxm  a  situation  that  developed 
last  March  when  Harold  Goldstein,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Manpower  and 
Employment,  reported  findings  different 
from  the  rosy  administration  line. 

As  a  result,  the  monthly  briefings  were 
canceled  by  a  conBclous  policy  decision 
of  this  administration. 

It  Just  does  not  like  to  hear  bad  news. 


Mr.  President,  I  say  that  this  latest 
action  by  the  administration  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  its  policy  of  redefining  real- 
ity. It  did  not  Uke  the  increase  in  pov- 
erty numbers,  so  it  wants  to  change  the 
meaning.  Now  it  does  not  like  the  statis- 
tical evidence  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  so  it  wants  to  paint  a  better 
picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  restore  the 
unchallenged  integrity  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  by  abandoning  his  plans 
to  compromise  its  statistical  reporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired.  All  time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  that  mean,  that  all  time  has  ex- 
pired? We  have  15  minutes  for  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement  we  had  15  minutes 
available  for  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  start- 
ed at  10:47  a.m.  and  the  15  minutes  have 
now  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  object.  There  is  not  15  mlnutefi 
for  morning  business.  A  quorum  call  is 
for  morning  business.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  preserved  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators here  to  express  themselves.  This 
is  not  a  closed  Chamber.  This  is  the  U.S. 
Senate,  an  open  fonmi. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  the  Senator  some  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  the  point. 
I  insist  that  we  not  have  the  time  for 
quorum  calls  taken  out  of  morning  busi- 
ness. There  are  other  Senators  who  want 
to  be  heard  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
do  business  under  the  morning  business 
for  15  minutes,  which  is  far  too  little, 
anyway,  for  100  Senators. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  want  an  extension 
of  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  not  for  myself. 
I  seek  an  extension  of  time  of  15  minutes 
for  this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  over  which 
I  have  presided  as  Vice  President  and  in 
which  I  have  served  as  a  Senator.  I  think 
it  is  outrageous  that  we  do  not  have  that 
amount  of  time  for  100  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
15  minutes  to  see  what  other  Senators 
want  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  this  be  done? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  Indeed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  imanlmous  consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 


finished   business,    KM.    8M7.   MiUtary 
Procurement  Authorizatiou.  1973,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  leglslatiye  cleiic  read  as  follows  : 

Bit.  8687,  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1073  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veasels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehldss,  torpedoes,  and  other  we^wns, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  amendment  No.  445 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagletow)  is  the  pending 
business,  with  a  2 -hour  time  limitation 
thereon. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may,  could  I  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  some  addi- 
tional time  so  that  he  may  complete  the 
remarks  he  was  making  at  the  time  the 
pending  business  was  laid  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
primarily  concerned  about  the  process  of 
the  Senate,  the  procedure  of  this  body  as 
It  affects  its  substance.  There  used  to  be 
a  Senator  sitting  over  here  by  the  name 
of  Wayne  Morse  who  insisted  that  we 
abide  by  procedure. 

I  resent  and  object  to  having  quorum 
calls  during  morning  business  when  there 
is  only  15  minutes  allowed  for  100  Sen- 
ators to  be  taken  out  of  that  15  minutes. 
Eleven  minutes  of  that  IS  minutes  were 
used  on  quorum  calls. 

I  am  notifying  the  leadership  of  my 
concern  about  it.  I  shall  proceed  to  object 
to  any  imanlmous-consent  requests  until 
we  get  this  thing  cleared  up. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsi:n)  .  The  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  are 
duly  noted. 

MBT-70    PSOGRAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  R.  L  D.  with  only  the  bland 
assurances  that  progress  is  being  made 
and  this  authorization  in  no  way  com- 
mits us  to  production. 

As  Congress  acquiesces  without  ques- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  gives  no 
serious  thought  to  searching  for  less  ex- 
pensive— more  effective  alternatives. 

Then  one  day,  after  large  sums  of 
money  have  already  been  invested,  the 
argument  changes.  "This  system  may 
not  be  periect.  but  so  much  has  already 
been  spent  it  Just  can't  be  scrapped,"  we 
are  told. 

For  those  who  do  not  accept  that  argu- 
ment, or  those  who  do  not  believe  It  is 
too  late  to  look  for  better  alternatives, 
there  is  always  the  raving  and  ranting 
and  shoirtlng.  We  are  told  "the  boys  out 
there  in  the  mud  deserve  the  best  tank 
money  can  buy,"  and  who  can  argue  with 
that. 
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Unfortimatriy,  too  often  in  the  past 
Congress  has  unknowingly  watched  as 
its  options  close  and  it  is  then  stampeded 
by  emotional  rhetoric  to  continue  a  more 
costly  and  less  effective  weapons  system — 
one  which  it  would  not  have  approved  in 
the  first  place. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  rational  dis- 
cussion on  the  relative  merits  of  amend- 
ment No.  445  today. 

Amendment  No.  445  reduces  funding 
for  the  MBT-70/XM803  program  by  $35.3 
million,  from  $62.8  million  to  the  level 
approved  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  $27.5  million. 

It  does  not  do  away  with  tanks.  It 
doesn't  even  do  away  with  the  MBT-70. 
But  it  does  force  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Army  to  more  carefully 
scrutinize  and  reevaluate  its  alternatives. 

I  hope  that  Congress  recognizes  that 
in  a  i>eriod  of  relatively  stable  defense 
budgets,  by  allocating  more  mcmey  to 
build  unnecessarily  complex  and  expen- 
sive tanks — tanks  which  are  becoming 
more  vulnerable  and  less  valuable  to  our 
overall  defense  effort— we  are  not  help- 
mg  to  save  lives  or  win  battles.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  by  using 
limited  defense  funds  unwisely  to  buy 
each  new  "quantum  Jiunp"  in  weapons 
teclinology.  Congress  is  weakening  our 
overall  defense  posture  and  probably 
costing  lives  should  the  cold  war  turn 
hot. 

The  MBT-70  program  was  undertaken 
in  1963  as  a  joint  cooperative  tank  de- 
velopment program  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  de- 
velop a  main  battle  tank  by  1970  to 
meet  our  NATO  needs.  The  tank  was  to 
be  a  quantum  Jump  in  tank  technology. 

A  GAO  report  on  the  MBT-70  dated 
March,  1971  states  that  the  program — 

Met  a  number  of  management  and  techni- 
cal difficulties  during  developmient.  The  Joint 
efTort  was  more  complex  and  more  expensive 
ttian  anticipated. 

The  report  continues: 

As  a  result,  management  problems  and 
technical  dlfflciUtles  caused  major  schedule 
slippage  and  cost  growth.  In  January  1970, 
the  program  was  re-orlented  and  the  tank  re- 
configured to  reduce  cost  and  complexity. 
Ill  addition,  the  Joint  development  efforts 
and  Joint  funding  were  terminated. 

Since  January  1970.  the  Army  has  been 
pursuing  what  it  caUs  the  austere  ver- 
.sion  of  the  MBT-70.  This  austere  tank 
resulted  from  a  review  ordered  by  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  David  Parkard 
In  April  of  1969.  It  was  foimd  that  the 
cost  of  the  Joint  tank  had  soared  to 
$850,000  per  unit  at  a  time  the  Army 
was  publicly  estimating  the  cost  to  be 
only  $520,000.  In  January  1970,  Secretary 
Packard  authorized  continued  unilateral 
development  of  an  austere  $600,000  ver- 
.sion  of  the  tank. 

C08T    GEOWTH 

In  1965  the  Joint  MBT-70  program 
was  estimated  to  cost  $138  million.  The 
1968  estimate  was  $303  million. 

In  1969.  in  a  report  to  Congress,  the 
GAO  stated: 

Estimate  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  (RDT&E)  oocta  for  the  United 
States  participation  Increased  883.7  mllUon 
in  IBSS  to  $178.3  mUUon  In  1968,  or  an  In- 


crease of  113  per  cent.  Additional  costs,  such 
as  turbine  development,  MBT-70  salary  sup- 
port, and  Advance  Production  Engineering 
(APE),  were  not  Included  In  the  original 
Joint  estimate. 

These  costs  wlU  be  Incurred  before  pro- 
duction starts  and  wlU  increase  the  total  cost 
of  the  MBT-70  development.  Including 
ROT&E  and  APE,  by  »440  mtUlon,  (to  a  total 
of  $524  mllUon) ,  an  Increase  of  526  per  cent. 

Since  the  GAO  report,  the  Joint  pro- 
gram with  (3ennany  has  been  cancelled, 
but  the  development  costs  have  gone  up 
further,  and  are  now  pushing  600  per- 
cent. 

The  per  unit  cost  of  the  tank,  esti- 
mated at  between  $520.000 — publicly— 
and  $720.000 — in  some  private  studies — 
per  unit  in  the  1967-69  period,  was  priced 
out  at  $850,000  by  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  in  1969.  Secretary  Packard  or- 
rdered  a  cost  reduction  to  $600,000  per 
unit  and  authorized  unilateral  develop- 
ment in  January  of  1970. 

I  questioned  the  validity  of  the  an- 
nounced cost  reduction  of  $250,000  per 
tank  at  the  time  it  was  announced.  This 
year  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's surveys  and  investigations  staff 
expressed  similar  doubts. 

Their  report  to  the  committee  states: 

Discrepancies  In  the  cost  estimates  cast 
serious  doubts  on  their  validity,  particularly 
as  to  the  Army's  claim  that  the  cost  of  the 
vehicle  has  been  reduced  by  $260,000  to  bring 
the  unit  cost  of  the  tank  within  the  limita- 
tion of  $600,000  established  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  should  be  noted,  even  if  the  $600,- 
000  figure  used  as  a  guideline  by  Secre- 
tary Packard  is  £Kx^pted,  that  this  is 
only  the  hardware  cost  and  does  not 
include  other  costs  legitimately  attribut- 
able to  the  program  such  as  support 
equipment,  spares,  R.D.T.  &  E.  and  APE. 
When  support  cost  and  RX>.T.  &  E.  are 
added,  the  cost  in  1970  dollars  to  pro- 
duce the  MBT-70  today,  is  almost  as 
high  as  the  preaustere  version  that  lead 
to  a  reorientation  of  the  program. 

The  most  recent  public  estimate  is  that 
the  MBT-70  will  not  go  into  production 
until  late  1975,  and  even  that  date  is 
optimistic.  Obviously,  1970  dollars  are 
not  a  fair  measure  of  1975  costs. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, inflation  will  increase  at  less  than 
2  percent  a  year,  and  that  figure  is  used 
in  their  estimates.  A  more  resdistic  esti- 
mate, however,  especially  in  view  of  the 
large  portion  of  total  program  cost  at- 
tributable to  labor,  is  slightly  upwards  of 
5  percent  per  year.  Using  this  more  real- 
istic rate  of  Inflation,  the  projected  pro- 
gram cost  per  tank  is  considerably  over 
$1.1  million  per  unit,  nearly  double  the 
publicized  Packard  figure  of  $600,000  and 
nearly  500  percent  over  the  cost  of  our 
present  tank,  the  M-60A1 . 

Since  a  great  deal  of  testing  remains  to 
be  done  on  several  key  tank  components,' 


this  figure  could  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  climb. 

The  most  recent  total  program  cost 
as  estimated  by  the  Army,  according  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Commitee  is 
$2,414,600,000.  In  a  memorandum  for 
the  Chairman,  the  Director  of  Survesrs 
smd  Investigations  stated  of  the  $2,- 
414,600: 

This  figure  Includes  the  RDT&E  ooete  of 
the  tank,  trainers,  ammunition,  and  ad- 
vanced component  development.  It  also  In- 
cludes the  advanced  production  engineering 
for  the  tank  and  ammunition  and  facilities 
and  tooling  for  production.  Production  ooets 
included  In  the  total  program  cost  are  for 
(classified)  tanks  at  (classified)  each,  pe- 
culiar support  equipment,  technical  data  doc- 
umentation, engineering  support.  Initial 
spares,  replenishment  spares,  trainers  and 
first  destination  transportation  cost.  Also 
Included  Is  the  estimated  escalation  of  the 
total  program  coats  for  future  years. 

Not  only  have  prices  skyrocketed,  but 
the  program  target  dates  have  slipped 
dlsasterously. 

When  a  new  main  battle  tank  was 
conceived  in  1963,  it  was  scheduled  to  go 
into  full  production  during  1970,  thus 
the  acronym  MBT-70.  However,  the  seri- 
ous technical  problems  and  soaring  costs 
have  caused  a  reorientation  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  program  slippage  of  at  least  S 
years  or  more,  and  even  an  attempt  to 
rename  the  tank  the  XM803. 

Since  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearings  this  spring  the  program 
has  incurred  further  signlflcant  slippage. 
Although  the  Army  Insists  on  classifying 
the  exact  extent  of  this  slippage,  it  is 
substantial.  With  extensive  testing  re- 
maining— see  footnote  No.  1 — ^further 
slippages  are  likely. 

Due  to  the  MBT-70's  developmental 
problons,  this  heavy  suid  expensive  tank 
will  make  its  appearance  in  the  late 
1970's,  nearly  a  decade  later  than  orig- 
inally planned,  on  a  greatly  changed 
E!uropean  battlefldd. 

ANTTTANK   WXAPONB 

A  primary  element  in  this  changed 
battlefield  environment  is  the  simple  fact 
that  tank  designers  can  no  longer  keep 
pace  with  advances  in  antitank  weap- 
onry. Tanks  now  have  more  armor, 
more  speed,  lower  profiles,  improved  sus- 
pension systems  and  better  fire  control, 
and  yet  they  are  more  vulnerable  to 
cheap,  mobile,  and  highly  accurate  anti- 
tank weapons  than  ever  before. 

The  United  States  already  possesses 


1  In  a  memorandum  to  the  Chairman, 
dated  May  4,  1971.  the  Director  of  the  Sur- 
veys and  Investigations  staff  sxunmed  up 
some  of  the  remaining  problems  that  oould 
well  run  program  costs  up  further. 

I.    S01MCAST 

An  official  of  General  Motors  described  the 
APE  program  as  requiring  a  review  of  the 
joint  R.&D.  effort  and  that  new  analyses, 
drawings,  hardware,  breadboard,  and  proto- 


type tests  must  be  carried  out.  (Changes  re- 
quired by  the  user  must  be  made,  producl- 
bUlty  and  cost  reduction  changes  must  be 
made.  In  addition,  new  designs  or  redesigns 
of  those  components  for  which  the  Germans 
were  responsible  during  the  Joint  program 
must  be  established.  He  listed  as  the  most 
signlflcant  proUem  areas  the  following: 

1.  Funding. 

2.  Ammunition  Interface.  He  said  progress 
has  not  been  rapid  In  this  area. 

3.  The  scavenger  system  In  the  main  gun. 

4.  Tlie  englne-tranflmlaslon  performance. 
6.  Vehicle  weight. 

6.  The  commander's  combined  day  and 
night  Bight  and  secondary  weapon  with  Its 
vulnerability,  ammunition  box  problem,  and 
the  TT*""*'  operation  of  the  slj^t  doors  and 
rate  of  fire  controls. 
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an  araedal  of  aoi^iistleated  antitank 
weaponry.  For  Instance,  the  TOW  mluile, 
a  tube-launched,  optically  tracked,  wlre- 
giilded  antitank  missile  system  capable 
of  defeating  the  hearleet  known  enemy 
armor  is  now  being  deployed  In  Europe. 
Extrtonely  mobile  and  adaptable,  it  can 
be  used  by  infantry,  mechanised  in- 
fantry, and  airborne  battalions.  It  can 
be  mounted  and  fired  from  the  armored 
personnel  carrier,  the  Jeep  or  the  me- 
chanical mule.  It  is  also  adaptable  to 
the  hellbOTne  antitank  role. 

The  Shillelagh  has  similar  range  and 
"kill"  capability,  but  Is  srif-propelled 
with  dlrect-llne-of -sight  guidance  by  use 
of  infrared  tracking  and  command  link. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  moimted  on  the 
MBT-70,  and  is  already  in  the  field  on  the 
M-551  Sheridan  and  soon  will  be  fielded 
on  the  M-60AlEa. 

The  light,  man  portable  Dragon  missile 
will  be  employed  within  platoon  areas. 
Although  it  does  not  have  the  range  of 
the  TOW  and  ShiUelagh,  the  Senate 
Armed  Serviceo  Committee  believes  that 
"a  high,  single  shot  kill  probability  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  this  system 
should  provide  for  a  significant  increase 
in  antitank  capability." 

In  addition  to  TOW,  Shillelagh,  and 
Dragon,  new  delivery  systems  such  as  the 
Cheyenne  and  close  air  support  fighters 
further  increase  tank  vulnerability.  Al- 
though the  TOW,  Dragon,  and  Shillelagh 
sdl  cost  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
apiece,  each  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
most  sophisticated  and  expensive  tank 
now  deployed  or  on  the  drawing  board. 

But,  as  far  as  tank  vulnerability  is 
concerned,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

As  an  nT  Research  Institutes  Uink 
survivability  study  of  June  1969  makes 
abundantly  clear,  there  is  a  new  genera- 
tion of  more  deadly  antitank  weapons 
just  around  the  comer.  Accurate  weapons 
with  triple  the  present  ranges  are  already 
under  development.  Before  the  MBT-70 
is  fully  developed,  this  new  generation 
of  antitank  weapons  will  probably  domi- 
nate the  European  battlefield. 

Even  the  Army  experts  agree  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  to  deploy 
such  weapons  In  the  same  time  frame. 
This  raises  questions  of  the  MBT-70 's 
capabilities  to  coxmter  this  ever-increas- 
ing threat. 

Unfortunately,  the  MBT-70  has  only 
limited  capability,  at  best,  to  offset  ad- 
vances in  antitank  technology. 

MBT-70  "add  on's"  which  have  been 
discussed  as  ways  of  helping  the  MBT- 
70  survive  In  thlf  new  and  dangerous  en- 
vironment have  offered  only  marginal 
boieflts  as  assiu-edly  higher  costs,  ac- 
cording to  the  tank  survivability  study. 

Even  most  MBT-70  advocates  concede 
that  little  can  be  done  to  greatly  Improve 
the  MBT-70'8  survivability  against  exist- 
ing antitank  weapons,  much  less  the  fol- 
low-on generation. 

THC    BOLX    or   TIU    TANK 

These  advances  In  antitank  technol- 
ogy have  caused  expressions  of  growing 
concern  over  the  role  of  the  tank  In  fu- 
ture warfare. 

The  Army  maintains,  according  to  the 

OAO's  March  1971  report  on  the  MBT- 
70: 


It  Is  xifirtwiUhU  that  then  are  mlasUw, 
rockou,  and  mmes  m  the  banda  of  the  xnutad 
Stataa  and  Soviet  forcfls  to  whlcb  a  tank  la 
vulnarable.  (The  Army)  added  bowerer,  that 
tbe  mere  exletence  of  these  threata  doea  not 
automatlcaUy  bring  about  obaoteeoanoe  of 
the  tank  any  move  than  the  exletenne  of  antt- 
penonnel  weapon*  baa  brought  about  the 
obeoleecence  of  the  Infantryman  .  .  .  the 
tank  U  not  employed  singly  agalnet  tanka. 
To  do  BO  would  Invite  deatructlon  by  properly 
equipped  anti-tank  unlta.  Rather,  tanks  are 
used  In  T&rlous  combinations  with  mecha- 
nized Infantry,  artillery,  and  tactical  air. 
These  forces  are  designed  to  be  mutuaUy 
supporting. 

Perhaps  the  tank  wlU  remain  a  useful 
weapon  for  decades  to  come,  but  its  role 
is  surely  changing.  While  the  MBT-70 
was  designed  with  Patton  cutting 
through  Europe  to  Berlin  In  mind,  that 
day  is  gone  forever.  Whether  the  Army 
is  realistically  assessing  the  future  role 
of  the  future  tank  correctly  Is  a  growing 
point  of  contention. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
rejwrt,  for  instance,  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  spending  $2.4  billion  on  such  a 
new  dream  tank.  The  House  Armed 
Services  report  states: 

Recurring  expressions  of  concern,  both 
within  the  Army  and  by  independent  ex- 
ternal obeervers,  that  the  tank  Is  nearlng 
the  end  of  Its  era  of  combat  capability  also 
Influenced  the  committee  in  Its  decision. 
New  anti-tank  weapons,  including  missiles, 
have  brought  about  this  obeolescence;  and 
Soviet  technical  capabilities  would  permit 
them  to  field  anti-tank  weapons  before  the 
MBT-70,  CO'  any  alternative  tank,  has  been 
la  the  force  structure  very  long. 

No  one  has  advocated  that  tanks  be 
done  away  with  tomorrow.  Our  M-60A1 
and  M-60A1E2  are  qualitatively  equal 
to  or  better  than  any  U.S.S  Jl.  tank  now 
in  the  field  or  anticipated  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Both  tanks  will  continue 
to  be  produced  through  fiscal  year  1974 
and  perform  a  useful  function  for  years 
to  come. 

However,  the  debate  over  the  changing 
role  of  the  tank  has  called  into  question 
the  wisdom  of  building  a  new  $1.1  million 
tank,  and  sinking  over  |2.4  billion  Into 
upgrading  our  tank  force  which  may 
very  well  be  of  decreasing  usefulness  or 
obsolete  before  It  Is  fully  deployed  more 
than  a  decade  from  now. 

COST    AITO    trriC-llVXNESS 

Other  Important  defense  demands  for 
limited  defense  dollars,  as  well  as  the 
increasingly  thoughtful  debate  over  the 
future  of  the  tank  should  lead  to  re- 
newed emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness 
evaluations. 

Certainly  it  is  no  secret  that  weapons 
development  and  procurement  have  sky- 
rocketed out  of  control  during  the  past 
decade  as  bigger  and  Isetter  weapons  are 
ripped  off  the  drawing  board  and  rushed 
to  the  assembly  line  at  ever  Increasing 
costs.  Consequently,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  recognizes: 

If  the  geometric  cost  Increase  for  weapons 
systems  Is  not  sharply  reversed,  then  even 
significant  Increase*  In  the  defense  budget 
may  not  Insure  the  force  levels  required  for 
our  national  security.  ...  If  we  can  afford  a 
permanent  force  structure  of  only  one-flfth 
as  many  fighter  aircraft  or  tanks  u  our  po- 
tential advetBarles — because  our  syBtems  are 
about     five     times     more     expensive     than 


theirs — then  a  future  crisis  may  find  us  at  a 
sharp  numerical  disadvantage. 

Ideally,  to  guard  against  this  prospect, 
the  increased  coet  of  any  new  weapon 
system  should  be  weighed  against  the 
improvements  In  Its  capabilities  to  give 
some  indication  of  its  overall  cost- 
effectiveness. 

And  yet,  the  MBT-70  program  has  not 
faced  such  strenuous  evaluation.  Coet  ef- 
fectiveness studies  Justifying  the  tank 
have  been  haphazard  at  best. 

For  Instance,  while  an  Army  spokes- 
man was  swearing  that  the  MBT-70  was 
cost-effective,  no  one  knew  what  the 
MBT-70  would  cost.  This  official,  Charles 
L.  Poor,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army — research  and  development — told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  March  27,  1969: 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  studies 
conducted  by  the  Army  to  determine  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  MBT-70,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  all  of  these 
studies  Indicate  that  the  MBT-70  Is  a  more 
cost  effective  solution  to  the  large  number 
of  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  facing  us  than  any 
other  tank  design  that  we  have  been  able  to 
consider. 

Only  after  this  testimony  did  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  order  a 
secret  review  of  the  program  to  find  out 
what  the  MBT-70,  as  then  designed, 
would  cost. 

At  least  one  of  the  cost-effectiveness 
studies  to  which  Poor  referred  factored 
the  MBT-70  in  at  $520,000  when,  in  fact. 
It  cost  $850,000  at  the  time.  According 
to  one  of  the  men  who  worked  on  the 
study,  a  relatively  small  upward  change 
in  the  cost  of  the  MBT-70 — the  Army  as 
It  turned  out  was  low  by  $330.000 — would 
have  made  the  MBT-70  not  cost-effec- 
tive. 

Faulty  cost  figures  aside,  however, 
the  quality  of  previous  Army  cost-ef- 
fectiveness studies  has  recently  been  at- 
tacked in  a  report  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  by  its  surveys  and 
investigations  staff.  The  staff  inter- 
viewed one  expert  who  had  served  on  a 
panel  studying  military  terrain  vehicles 
for  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Council  and  recounted  that  the  panel 
members  "were  imanlmously  appalled  by 
the  flimsy  basis  for  the  assumptions  used 
in,  and  the  academic  nature  of,  the  para- 
metric design  cost-effectiveness  study 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
MBT-70." 

In  discussing  another  study  known  as 
the  Tank,  Antitank,  and  Assault  Weap- 
ons Requirement  Study,  phase  in — 
TATA WS-m— initiated  in  1967  to  jus- 
tify coet  and  combat  ^ectivenese  for 
new  wear>ons,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee staff  report  states: 

Like  the  parametric  design /coet  effective- 
ness study  before  It,  TATAW3-III  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  questionable  assumption 
that  all  of  the  tanks  and  other  weaf>on£ 
would  have  the  characteristics  attributed  to 
them.  The  coet  data  was  comparative  rather 
than  actual  and  admittedly  a  major  revi- 
sion of  these  comparative  figures  would  alter 
the  finding.  A  significant  onunlaslon  from 
the  study  was  the  lack  of  consideration  given 
to  the  reliability  of  the  various  weapons. 

While  haii^azard  cost-effectiveness 
studies   have   been  uaed   to  Justify   the 
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tank,  any  studies  questioning  It  seem  to 
have  gotten  short  shrift. 

ALTKENAXrVKS 

For  Instance,  one  study  prepared  In 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  and  dated 
August  15,  1969,  dealt  vrith  alternatives. 
but  it  was  apparently  Ignored.  The 
OASD — SA — study  concluded  that  the 
MBT-70  was  less  coBt-eflectlve  if  the 
United  States  wanted  to  continue  to 
spend  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
tanks  as  It  had  been  spending.  If  the 
United  States  wanted  to  more  than  dou- 
ble the  present  level  of  spending  for 
tanks,  the  MBT-70  would  be  slightly 
more  coet  effective  than  the  M-60A1,  but 
again,  less  desirable  than  the  M-40  as 
modified  by  high-payoff,  low-cost  modi- 
fications. 

The  Department  of  Defense  told  the 
OAO  of  cmother  study  made  in  1969  en- 
titled the  "Comparative  Evaluations  of 
the  MBT-70  and  M-60  Shillelagh 
Tanks."  It  was  Intended,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

To  pn>vlde  the  rationale  for  a  valid  rrom- 
parison  of  the  oapablUtles,  combat  effective- 
ness, and  coet  effectiveness  of  the  M-60 
Shillelagh  and  the  Ii£BT-70  tanks. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  August  15, 
1969,  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formed the  QAO  that — 

Part  n  Is  presently  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  the  end  of  June  1070. 

However,  this  second  study  was  never 
made  nor  is  it  planned.  The  Army  Is  ap- 
parently committed  to  pursuing  its  great 
technological  leap  forward  in  tank  tech- 
nology with  the  MBT-70  regardless  of 
cost  or  effectiveness. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  report  discusses  the  Army's  reluc- 
tance to  consider  alternatives: 

In  line  with  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
experts  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  product  Improvements  rather  than  on 
quantum  Jumps,  an  improvement  program 
for  the  M0OA1  was  InlUated  In  fiscal  year 
1971  with  the  Improvements  to  be  completely 
Introduced  In  these  tanks  by  the  end  of 
(claasilied) .  Other  improvement  alternatives 
In  the  M80  series  are  also  available  that 
seem  to  offer  capabilities  closely  comparable 
lo  those  of  the  ZM808  (lCBT-70)  at  subatan- 
tlally  less  money.  The  Investigative  staff  has 
not  attempted  to  evaluate  the  cost  estimates 
of  these  alternatives,  but  the  pmlnt  made  by 
the  experts  Is  that  these  alternatives  have  not 
been  cofuidered  in  detail  .  .  . 

Although  the  Army  has  failed  actively 
to  study  alternatives,  some  are  suggested 
by  comparing  the  major  features  of  other 
tanks  with  the  MBT-70. 

For  instance,  despite  their  significant 
cost  differentials,  both  the  M-60A1E2  and 
the  MBT-70  can  fire  on  the  move.  Both 
can  fire  the  152 -millimeter  caseless  car- 
tridge. The  M-60A1  can  fire  the  kinetic 
energy  round,  as  can  the  MBT-70.  Once 
engaged  in  combat,  even  the  Army  ad- 
mits that  for  the  reliability  of  firepower, 
the  probability  of  succeesfully  complet- 
ing an  engagement,  the  MBT-70  and  the 
M-60A1E:2  are  separated  by  aoly  several 
percentage  points,  with  both  receiving 
over  90-percent  ratings. 

Other  studies  indicate  that  slgnlflcant 
improvements  at  relatively  small  incre- 
ments in  cost  could  be  made  in  the  M- 
60 A 1  by  providing  better  armor  and  a 


smaller  profile.  Both  improvements  can 
be  achieved  within  the  present  state  of 
technology  and  both  would  greatly  up- 
grade the  M-60A1  relative  to  the  MBT- 
70. 

But  the  Army's  attitude  has  remained 
unchanged  since  then — Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  Resor  testified  last  year: 

We  have  to  be  building  a  tank  for  the 
lB70's.  and  the  MBT-70  Is  the  tank  we  are  de- 
pending on  for  the  lB70's.  We  mutt  make 
it  work.  We  don't  have  any  alternative. 

Without  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
alternatives,  Congress  will  not  liave  any 
choice  either  when  It  is  asked  to  up- 
grade our  tank  force  by  voting  larger 
sums  of  tax  dollars  to  produce  and  de- 
ploy the  MBT-70. 

The  consequences  of  such  weapons  pro- 
curement practices  are  discussed  in  this 
year's  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee report : 

Moreover,  simple  and  reliable  modern 
weapons  have  often  been  neglected  In  the 
pursuit  of  weapons  of  great  technological 
complexity  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  Department  of  De- 
fense development  procedvu«s  are  so  struc- 
tured that  In  each  area  there  is  only  a  single 
vreapons  system  available  to  modernize  the 
forces — and  this  system  Is  often  a  very  costly 
one.  TUs  means  that  Congress  Is  faced  with 
the  decision  of  approving  the  procurement  of 
that  system  or  denying  modem  weapons  to 
our  armed  forces. 

This  wise  warning  is  proving  all  too 
accurate  with  regard  to  the  MBT-70  pro- 
gram. Other  options  are  being  foreclosed 
even  now.  Production  of  the  M-60A1  will 
end  in  mld-1974.  and  with  It.  the  pro- 
duction capability  for  the  M-60A1E2. 

No  "simple  and  reUable"  tanks  wiU  be 
produced  for  2  years,  and  in  1976,  the 
Congress,  as  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  warned,  will  be  faced  vrlth 
the  decision  of  approving  the  prociue- 
ment  of  the  MBT-70  or  denying  tanks  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 

ABMT    INCRZASKS    DEPENDENCE    ON    TANKS 

Meanwhile,  the  Army  is  actually  pro- 
jecting Increased  dependence  on  tanks. 
This  year  the  Army's  stated  tank  re- 
quirement has  increased  significantly. 
Although  the  exact  amoimt  of  this  in- 
crease is  classified,  the  word  "significant- 
ly" should  be  stressed. 

Assuming  reasonably  stable  defense 
budgets  In  the  future,  the  projected  10- 
year  cost  of  over  |6  bllllcm  to  develop, 
produce,  deploy  and  operate  the  MBT-70 
would  entail  increasing  our  expenditures 
on  tanks  in  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980's  while  decreasing  outlays  for  other, 
perhaps  more  pressing  defense  needs.  By 
approving  the  MBT-70.  Congress  will 
not  only  be  saying  that  tanks  will  be 
useful  in  the  foreseeable  future — as  I 
believe  they  probably  will  bCH-but  that 
tanks  are  becoming  Increasingly  more 
important — which  most  experts  and  non- 
experts vigorously  deny. 

The  Army's  slgnlflcant  requirement  in- 
crease comes  at  a  time  when  the  role  of 
tanks  Is  becoming  more  restricted  and 
the  tank  Itself  Is  becoming  far  more  vul- 
nerable. This  increased  requirement  has 
been  stated  despite— 

A  reduction  of  tensions  In  Burope, 
The  change  In  overaU  United  States  stra- 
tegic planning    (a  stated   readiness  to  tight 


aVi  wars  simultaneously  has  been  reduced  to 

Changes  In  Europe's  economic  conditions 
which  would  allow  them  to  make  greater 
contributions  to  NATO  tank  capabilities, 
while  the  economic  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so  has  become  Increasingly 
strained, 

Reductions  In  the  overaU  slae  of  our  Armed 
Forces  from  8.6  mUllon  men  to  a.4  million 
men. 

Almost  all  of  the  newly  found  tank 
requirements  vrill  be  filled  by  the  deploy- 
ment  of  the  MBT-70  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of 
our  NATO  tank  force. 

NATO 

The  MBT-70  is  specifically  designed 
for  use  in  Europe  as  part  of  our  NATO 
force  there. 

The  magnitude  of  our  commitment  to 
NATO  is  evidenced  by  the  14  billion  XJ£. 
dollars  to  be  spent  on  UjS.  forces  which 
might  br!  committed  to  NATO,  ezcludve 
of  the  cost  of  our  "nuclear  umbr^la." 
And  a  recent  review  of  selected  general 
purpose  weapons  systems  costing  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  indicated  that 
between  $21  and  $25  billion  were  Identi- 
fied with  NATO  defense. 

However,  our  NATO  allies  have  not 
been  sharing  the  burden.  As  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  states 
of  our  NATO  allies'  contribution: 

Today's  financial  situation  is  markedly 
different  from  that  which  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  alliance.  No  longer  are  the 
European  conununltles  torn  and  ravaged 
from  a  devastating  war.  The  oommltt«e  must 
observe  that  yesterday's  Impoverished  allies 
now  have  a  combined  gross  national  product 
of  over  $600  blUlon,  or  roughly  two-thirds 
that  of  the  United  States  based  on  NATO 
definitions.  The  remarkable  economic  re- 
surgence of  a  war-damaged  Europe  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  Increasing  pres- 
sures are  being  exerted  on  the  American 
dollar. 

Yet  despite  the  economic  soundness  of  the 
European  allies,  relatively  small  amounts 
find  their  way  Into  defense  dollars.  The  an- 
nouncements that  other  NATO  participants 
are  Increasing  their  support  are  encouraging. 
But  the  increases  mentioned  are  small  In 
comparison  to  United  States  contributions. 
No  member  nation  spends  as  great  a  portion 
of  the  gross  national  product  for  national 
defense  as  the  United  States.  In  fact,  data 
for  calendar  year  1970  shows  that  the  NATO 
allies  spend  4.1  percent  of  their  ONP  on 
military  programs  compared  to  United  States 
q>ending  8.fl  percent. 

The  MBT-70  exempUfles  some  of  our 
financial  problems  in  dealing  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  MBT-70  is  without  question  a 
'NATO  tank"  especially  designed  for  use 
in  Burope.  By  Increasing  the  so-called 
tank  requirement  and  filling  it  with  the 
MBT-70,  the  United  States  is  substan- 
tially increasing  its  NATO  tank  expendi- 
tures. We  are  not  only  upgrading  our 
NATO  tank  force  in  the  field,  but  in- 
creasing our  overall  reserve  and  float 
capabilities. 

Our  NATO  allies  are  perfectly  content 
to  let  us  supply  this  costly  and  complex 
weapons  system  and  the  men  to  make  it 
work,  but  there  Is  no  inclination  to  pur- 
chase the  MBT-70  for  their  own  inven- 
tory, much  lees  to  assist  in  bearing  the 
financial  burden  of  developing  and  pro- 
curing it. 
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It  Is  f  urChn*  worthy  of  note  that  none 
of  our  NATO  allies  have  plans  to  ex- 
pand reliance  on  the  tank.  The  Oerauuu. 
with  whom  the  original  Joint  MBT-70 
project  was  begiin  In  1963  and  canceled 
in  1970,  are  using  some  of  its  ctxupo- 
nents  in  their  next  generation  of  tanks 
but  are  not  going  to  produce  an  MBT-70. 
And  should  the  NATO  allies  decide  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  tanks  in  the 
future,  they  are  more  likely  to  buy  sim- 
ple, lighter,  and  less  expensive  tanks 
from  Germany — not  the  heavy,  complex, 
and  more  expensive  MBT-70  from  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  as  Congressman 
Sam  Sthatton  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  stated  in  June  of  this 
year,  the  United  States  Is  alone  In  meet- 
ing the  perceived  European  threat  by 
building  so  complex  and  expensive  a 
tank: 

I  think  It  shoiild  b«  pointed  out  that  both 
RiiAsla  and  0«rmany  ar«  placing  Increctalng 
emphasU  on  Ught,  hard-hitting  anti-tank 
vehicles  and  weapons.  In  this  connection.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Russia's  heavy  tank 
la  no  longer  In  production  and  la  being  grad- 
ually phased  out  of  Inventory.  These  de- 
velopments suggests  that  other  countries  also 
recognize  the  diminishing  usefulness  of  heavy 
tanJcs. 

WABSAW    FACT    TANK    THXSAT 

The  MBT-70  Is  Justified  as  essential 
in  meeting  the  superior  number  of  War- 
saw Pact  tanks.  It  is  true  that  both  n.S. 
and  NATO  tanks  are  substantially  out- 
numbered by  Russian  and  Warsaw  Psict 
tanks  respectively. 

However,  in  the  case  of  an  attack,  al- 
lied air  superiority  and  superior  anti- 
tank weaponry  would  take  a  heavy  toll 
on  any  attacking  tank  force,  especially 
in  view  of  the  limited  number  of  accept- 
able access  routes  to  Western  E;urope. 

One  Army  Revlev  Board  reported 
that  in  the  time  frame  in  which  the 
MBT-70  is  expected  to  be  deployed,  a 
combination  of  antitank  missiles,  hell- 
copter,  and  flxed-wlng  aircraft  support, 
and  dual-purpose  artillery  munitions  will 
have  made  large-scale  daylight  tank  of- 
fensives against  fortified  positions — such 
as  the  strategic  passes  by  which  such  a 
Soviet  offensive  would  enter  Europe — un- 
rewarding. 

In  short,  any  attacker  is  going  to  take 
heavy  tank  losses  which  will  by  and  large 
offset  whatever  numerical  tank  superior- 
ity which  might  accrue  on  paper  before 
such  an  attack. 

And  in  a  one-for-one  tank  confronta- 
tion, the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee states  In  its  report  this  year: 

In  any  event,  the  n.S.  M60A1  and  the 
M60A1E2  are  qualitatively  equal  to  or  better 
than  any  USSR  tank  now  In  the  field  or 
anticipated  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

StTMKAKT 

C06TCS0WTH 

The  cost  of  the  MBT-70  ^XM803  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  has  stated  that  the 
MBT-70  XM803  will  be  held  to  a  cost  of 
$600,000  per  unit  but  that  figure  is  ex- 
tremely deceptive.  The  $600,000  MBT-70 ' 
XM803  price  tag  constitutes  only  the 
"hardware"  cost  in  fiscal  year  1970  dol- 
lars and  does  not  include  other  legit- 
imately attributable  program  costs  such 
as  support  equipment,  spares,  R  J>.T.  Ci  E. 
and  APE  or  infiation.  When  the  other 


noQinflatlon  costs  are  added  the  per 
unit  cost  skyrockets  to  $800,000  and  al- 
lowing for  a  reasonable  rate  of  inflation 
until  the  tank  eventually  goes  into  pro- 
duction sometime  after  1975,  the  real 
program  cost  per  tank  is  considerably 
over  $1.1  million. 

The  total  program  cost  is  estimated  at 
$2,414,600,000  although  many  potential 
problem  areas  could  further  drive  the 
price  upward  and  force  the  production 
date  back  further. 

8CHXDTn.BD  SLIFPAan 

The  MBT-70/XM803  production  date 
continues  to  slip.  The  total  slippage  in 
the  program  has  now  exceeded  6  years. 
Even  since  the  Armed  Services  hearings 
this  spring,  the  production  date  has 
sUpped  again  significantly.  Further  slip- 
page can  be  anticipated  depending  on 
the  testing  of  several  questionable 
components. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this  slippage, 
antitank  weapons  have  greatly  altered 
the  role  and  survlvabiUty  of  the  tank  on 
the  European  battlefield  in  the  late 
1970's  and  1908'8. 

ANTITAMK  WKAPON8 

There  are  now  mobile,  accurate,  and 
inexpensive  antitank  weapons  capable 
of  destroying  the  most  sophisticated  and 
expensive  tank  now  deployed  or  on  the 
drawing  board.  And  a  new  generation 
of  even  more  deadly  antitank  weapons  Is 
just  Eu-ound  the  comer. 

Tank  designers  can  no  longer  keep  pace 
with  antitank  technology,  and,  despite  its 
cost,  the  MBT-70/XM803  is  no  exception. 
"Add  on's"  designed  to  help  the  MBT- 
70 /XM803  survive  in  the  new  and  dan- 
gerous battlefield  environment  of  the  late 
1970's  and  1980's  offer  only  marginal  im- 
provements at  greatly  increased  cost. 

These  developments  have  led  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  state  in  its 
report: 

Recurring  expressions  of  concern,  both 
within  the  Army  and  by  Independent  exter- 
nal observers,  that  the  tank  Is  nearing  the 
end  oi  its  era  of  oombat  capabUlty  also  in- 
fluenced the  Committee  in  Its  decision.  New 
anti-tank  weapons,  including  mlssUes.  have 
brought  about  this  obsolescence:  and  Soviet 
technical  capabilities  would  permit  them  to 
field  such  anti-tank  weapons  before  the 
MBT-70,  or  any  alternative  tank,  has  been 
in  the  force  structure  very  long. 

The  soaring  costs  and  schedule  slip- 
pages have  also  affected  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  the  MBT-70/XM803. 

COST  EITXCTITVNKSS 

The  enormous  increases  In  cost  are  not 
matched  by  Increases  in  performance. 

In  the  past  the  Army  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  engage  in  much  cost-effective 
analysis  of  the  MBT-70 /XM803.  To  date, 
cost  effectiveness  studies  justifying  the 
tank  have  been  haphazard  at  best,  based 
on  highly  questionable  assumptions  and 
highly  optimistic  cost  estimates.  And 
studies  which  question  the  MBT-70's  cost 
effectiveness  have  been  Ignored. 

UPCRADIMG  THC  ROLJC  OF  TKB  TANK  IM  KUKOPB 

By  approvmg  the  MBT-70,  Congress 
will  not  only  be  gambling  that  tanks  will 
be  useful  in  the  foreseeable  future — as  I 
believe  they  probably  wlU  be — but  also 
that  tanks  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  important  in  meeting  our  defense 


needs — which  most  experts  violently  dis- 
agree with. 

This  year  the  Army  has  increased  its 
overall  "tank  requirement"  by  approxi- 
mately the  nimiber  of  proposed  MBT- 
70's.  Since  the  MBT-70/XM803  is  a 
"NATO  tank"  especially  designed  for 
Europe,  the  United  States  will  be  increas- 
ing its  NATO  tank  expenditures  by  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  its  tank  force 
there  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  our  avail- 
able reserve  and  float  forces. 

NATO 

Our  NATO  aUies  apparently  do  not 
share  the  United  States'  enthusiasm  for 
tanks  in  general  and  the  MBT-70/XM- 
803  in  particular.  The  NATO  countries 
presently  have  no  plans  to  increase  their 
tank  forces.  Should  they  ever  decide  to 
do  so,  it  win  more  likely  be  by  purchas- 
ing simple,  Ughter,  and  less  expensive 
tanks  from  Germany — not  the  heavy, 
complex,  and  expensive  MBT-70  from 
the  United  States. 

LACK    OF   ALTKmNATlVXS 

Finally,  assuming  a  period  of  rela- 
tively stable  defense  budgets,  there  is  a 
very  real  threat  that  by  bowing  to  the 
Army's  insistence  on  producing  a  new 
"dream"  tank  which  will  actually  In- 
crease budget  expenditures  for  tanks  at 
a  time  when  tanks  are  becoming  less  im- 
portant to  our  defense.  Congress  will  be 
weakening  the  overall  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  been  urged  year  after 
year  to  continue  to  authorize  and  appro- 
pritite  funds,  because  the  MBT-70/XM- 
803  represented  "a  quantum  jump  in  tank 
technology" — the  implication  being  that 
if  it  can  be  built,  it  should  be  built — oi 
"the  boys  out  there  In  the  mud  deserve 
the  best  tank  money  can  buy."  Little 
thought  has  been  given  to  what  the  "best 
tank  "  costs,  measured  either  in  real  dol- 
lars or  In  alternative  programs  foregone 
which  might  in  the  long  run  save  more 
lives  and  win  more  battles. 

Blind  congressional  acceptance  ol 
bland  Army  sissurances  have  kept  this 
highly  questionable  tank  rolling  along. 
Congress  has  failed  to  ask  what  criteria 
are  used  to  Justify  continued  develop- 
ment or  to  demand  no-nonsense  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  and  intelligent  smal- 
ysis  of  alternative  programs. 

But  what  is  worse.  Congress  is  slowly 
being  painted  in  the  untenable  comer 
of  having  no  alternative  to  continuing 
the  MBT-70/XM803  program. 

As  this  year's  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  warns: 

Moreover,  simple  and  reliable  modem 
weapons  have  often  been  neglected  in  the 
pursuit  of  weapons  of  great  technological 
complexity.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time  Department  of  De- 
fense development  procedures  are  so  struc- 
tured that  In  each  area  there  Is  only  a  single 
weapons  system  available  to  modernize  the 
forces — and  this  system  is  often  a  very  cost- 
ly one.  This  means  that  Congress  is  faced 
with  the  decision  of  approving  the  procure- 
ment of  that  systam  or  denying  modern 
weapons  to  our  armed  forces. 

In  1876,  Congress  will  be  in  that  comer. 
The  MBT-70 — if  everything  goes  along 
perfectly — will  be  reaching  the  point  of 
production.  Both  M-60A1  and  with  It 
the  M-80A1E2  will  have  been  phased  out 
of  production  In  mid- 1974.  And  Congress 
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will  then  have  to  decide  whether  to  go 
full  steam  ahead  on  the  MBT-70 /XM- 
803  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  "deny  modem 
weapons  to  our  Armed  Forces." 

So  this  year's  decision  regarding  the 
tank  is  Important.  As  long  as  the  Army 
can  count  on  continued  congressional  ac- 
quiescence, there  will  be  no  serious  search 
for  more  cost-effective  alternatives  to  the 
MBT-70/XM-803.  And  as  the  MBT-70/ 
XM  803  comes  closer  to  production,  the 
less  alternatives  are  avsdlable. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

Tills  year  the  Army  requested  a  total 
of  S86  6  million  for  continued  R.  &  D.  and 
procurement  for  the  MBT-70/ XM-803. 

The  table  below  indicates  congression- 
al action  on  this  request: 


|ln  millions  ot  dolKrtJ 

Raqueit 

House 
action 

Senate 
recom- 
mendation 

PiotLfement 

59.1 

Research  and  development... 

27. 5 

27.5 

62.8 

ToUl 

86.6 

27.5 

62.8 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
cut  the  entire  $59.1  million  requested  for 
procurement  while  leaving  the  entire 
S27.5  million  R.  &  D.  request  untouched. 
The  House  report  suggested  that  the 
R.  &  D.  fund  be  used — 

To  develop  a  weapons  system  designed  to 
counter  the  growing  anti-tank  o^>ablllty 
which  threatens  to  outmode  the  MBT-70/ 
XM803  even  before  It  la  m  Inventory.  Further 
consideration  might  also  be  given  to  the  use 
of  the  M60A1  and  the  MSOAlsa  in  an  appro- 
priate mix  to  meet  all  of  the  Army's  heavy 
tank  requirements. 

The  Senate  committee  reduced  the 
S27.5  million  R.  &  D.  request  to  $22.8  mil- 
lion by  deleting  a  request  for  $4.7  million 
for  trainers,  but  added  $40  million  of  the 
$59.1  million  for  procurement  to  R.  &  D. 
This  money  will  be  used  In  essentially  the 
same  way  as  the  original  procurement 
funds.  Thus  the  Senate  added  a  total  of 
S35.3  million  to  the  amount  approved  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  reiterate  why  I  offer  this 
amendment : 

Since  the  MBT-70  Program  beg«ui  almost 
ii  deoade  ago;  .  .  .  the  coet  of  the  MBT-70  has 
lucreased  enormously,  with  R&O  oosts  alone 
soaring  by  600%, 

Its  capabilities  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  affected  by 
ever-Increasing  numbers  of  mobUe,  inexpen- 
sive and  other  lees  expensive  ways  of  handling 
deadly  antl-t«xik  weapons, 

And  the  original  threat  that  wa«  used  to 
justify  the  MBT-70  have  been  ionxnA. 

These  developments  call  into  question 
!  he  wisdom  of  continuing  to  pursue  a  pro- 
■ram  which  Increases  the  overall  portion 
of  our  defense  expenditures  allocated  to 
tanks. 

All  this  amendment  does  Is  reduce 
funding  for  the  MBT-70/XM-803  pro- 
gram by  $35.3  million,  from  $62.8  million 
to  the  level  approved  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  $27.5  million. 

This  will  force  the  Army  to  reevaluate 
the  alternatives  to  the  MBT-70  program. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 


suggested  that  the  Army  use  the  fiscal 
year  1972  R.  k  D.  fimds  to  "develop  a 
weapons  system  designed  to  coimter  the 
growing  antitank  capability  which 
threatens  to  outmode  the  MBT-70/XM- 
803  even  before  it  is  in  inventory."  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  siiggested,  "consid- 
eration might  also  be  given  to  the  use  of 
M-60A1  and  the  M-60A1E2  in  an  appro- 
priate mix  to  meet  all  of  the  Army's 
heavy  tank  requirements. 

And  finally,  let  me  reiterate  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  threatens  our  men 
in  the  field. 

There  is  no  urgency  connected  with 
the  MBT-70  program.  It  is  already  6 
years  behind  schedule  and  slipping  fur- 
ther. This  amendment  in  no  way  affects 
production  or  deployment  of  the  M- 
60A1  or  the  M-60A1E2.  It  does  not  strip 
our  men  in  the  field  of  the  M-60A1  and 
the  M-60A1E2 — tanks  which  are,  as  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  noted : 

Qualitatively  equal  to  or  better  than  any 
USSR  tank  now  in  the  field  or  anticipated 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  fact,  by  making  sure  that  alterna- 
tives are  thoroughly  explored,  and  that 
the  best  one — not  just  the  most  tech- 
nologically snazzy — is  found  to  counter  a 
specific  threat,  Congress  will  not  only  be 
saving  taxpayers'  money,  but  the  lives 
of  their  sons  as  well. 

Too  often  in  the  past.  Congress  has 
been  stampeded  by  emotional  rhetoric. 
"The  boys  out  there  in  the  mud  deserve 
the  best  tank  money  can  buy"  and  no 
one  wants  to  argue  with  that.  But  in  a 
period  of  relatively  stable  defense  budg- 
ets, by  allocating  more  money  to  build 
unnecessarily  complex  and  expensive 
tanks  which  are  becoming  more  vulner- 
able and  less  valuable  to  our  overall  de- 
fense effort,  Congress  is  not  helping  to 
save  lives  or  win  battles.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  very  real  danger  that  by  using  limited 
defense  funds  unwisely  to  buy  each  new 
"quantum  jump"  in  weapons  technol- 
ogy. Congress  is  weakening  our  overall 
defense  posture  and  probably  costing 
lives  should  the  cold  war  turn  hot. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  just 
summarized,  it  is  my  plea  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  that  we  reject  the 
Senate  addition  of  $35.3  million  and  that 
we  adopt  the  figure  as  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
which  would  permit  further  development 
in  terms  of  technology,  upgrading  the 
quaUty  of  tanks,  and  so  on.  It  would  not 
emasculate  the  tank  program,  but  would 
permit  some  reasonable  possibility  of 
being  productive  and  utilitarian,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  us  the  type  of  weap- 
onry we  need  now  and  conceivably  will 
need  in  the  future. 

The  House  action  should  be  upheld 
and  the  Senate  addition  of  $35.3  milhon 
should  be  rejected.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  recommendation 
that  the  $27.5  million  in  R.  <<  D.  be  spent 
to  carefully  examine  the  alternatives  to 
MBT-70/XM-603  program  is  eminently 
reasonable  and  should  be  heeded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  prop>06es 
to  leave  in  the  bill  $27.5  million? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  question  is  this:  If 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  all  these  posi- 
tions about  the  tank,  why  leave  in  the 
$27.5  million?  Why  not  Just  stop  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MississipiTl,  all  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  MBT-70  has  not,  in 
my  judgment,  been  a  total  loss.  We  have 
gained  some  knowledge  and  technologi- 
cal sophistication  which  can  be  applied 
as  a  base  to  upgrade  the  M-60,  the  M- 
60A1,  or  the  M-60A1E2. 

This  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
think  it  was  soimd. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  jield 
further — and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
much  of  his  time — the  language  of  his 
amendment  clearly  says: 

May  be  used  for  research,  development, 
testing  and  evaluation  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  XM803,  formerly  the  MB70, 
tank,  during  the  fiscal  year. 

That  is  the  very  tank  the  Senator  has 
found  wanting  and  has  condemned. 
But  still  he  leaves  the  $27.5  milUon. 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
a  pertinent  point. 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  language  frcnn 
the  bill  as  It  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  on  that  language, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
said  this: 

In  view  of  these  circumstances — 

Their  negative  appraisal  of  going  full 
steam  ahead  with  the  MBT70— 

The  Army  may  consider  it  advlBable  to  uti- 
lize the  F77a  research  and  development 
funds  to  develop  a  weapons  system  designed 
to  counter  the  growing  anti-tank  capabUlty 
which  threatens  to  outmode  the  MBT-70/ 
XM303  even  before  It  la  In  Inventory. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

Further  consideration  might  also  be  given 
to  the  use  of  the  M60A1  and  the  M60A1E2  in 
an  appropriate  mix  to  meet  all  of  the  Army's 
heavy  tank  requirements. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  will  say  this  on  my  own  time — 
has  the  Senator  finished  answering  the 
question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  want  to  make 
this  one  comment,  to  which  he  may  wish 
to  respond. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senator, 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
the  language  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment contradicts  the  terms  of  the  House 
report.  I  think  we  have  a  clearcut  issue 
here.  If  all  these  things  are  true,  and 
the  Senator  is  correct,  we  ought  to  throw 
it  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  We  are  just 
looking  for  a  little  more  money,  a  small 
amount  more  than  the  Senator  proposes 
to  leave  in  the  bill,  merely  to  get  along 
with  these  prototypes,  as  I  shall  explain. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  believe,  as  shown 
by  our  adoption  of  the  intent  of  the  lan- 
guage that  came  over  from  both  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself,  cou- 
pled with  the  comments  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  how  they  believe 
this  money  could  be  providently  used, 
and  my  previous  comments,  that  the 
$27.5  million  left  hi  the  bill  could  be 
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meaningfully  utilized  to  take  the  appli- 
cable parts  of  current  MBT-70  technol- 
ogy and  apply  It  to  the  M-60,  the  M- 
60A1,  and  the  M-60A1E2. 

I  do  not  advocate  going  out  of  the  tank 
business  altogether.  As  I  stated  here  to- 
day in  my  opening  presentation,  I  think 
there  is  a  need  for  tanks  and  a  need  for 
tank  technology.  I  question  the  need  for 
making  this  so-called  quantum  tech- 
nological Jump  to  the  Utopian  dream 
tank  of  the  future,  when  other  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly  alternatives  are 
available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  have  perhaps 
2  or  3  minutes  of  comment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes,  provided  that  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  and  there  are 
just  two  or  three  points  in  them  I  think 
we  ought  to  clarify  at  the  outset,  so  that 
as  we  go  through  the  debate  today,  we 
will  not  be  tempted  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  the  statement  that  has  been 
made. 

For  example,  it  was  inferred  that  we 
have  air  superiority  in  Europe,  and  this 
in  itself  would  provide  a  great  aintitank 
weapon. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  were  so.  One 
thing  that  disturbs  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  about  our  NATO  position,  par- 
ticularly from  the  U.S.  standpoint.  Is 
that  we  are  very  Inferior  so  far  as  air 
superiority  goes.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
use  exact  terms,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  3  to  1.  In  fact,  in  war  games  in 
which  I  have  participated — this  was  back 
when  we  had  healthier  equipment — un- 
less we  were  allowed  to  retaliate  imme- 
diately with  nuclear  tactical  weapons,  we 
would  have  a  hard  time  surviving  2V2 
days  after  an  initial  attack  by  the  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  pact  air  fleets. 

So  let  us  not  assume  for  one  moment 
that  we  have  air  superiority  in  NATO. 
We  do  not  have.  I  wish  this  were  not 
true.  I  wish  we  had  it. 

I  tliink  the  German  air  force  is  be- 
ginning to  biiild.  Some  of  the  other  air 
forces  are  showing  signs.  But  our  Air 
Forces  have  been  sadly  depleted  in  Eu- 
rope to  benefit  the  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Most  of  our  good  backup  man- 
power in  NATO  Is  now  in  Vietnam.  Al- 
most all  of  our  top  aircraft  have  been 
taken  from  NATO  and  sent  to  Vietnam. 

We  do  have  a  very  fantastic  antitank 
weapon.  I  have  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  point.  It  is  the  TOW  missile.  But, 
Mr.  President,  this  missile  is  not  in  tac- 
ticEil  use  yet.  We  are  depending  upon 
the  upgrading  of  the  Cobra  helicopter 
and  the  introduction  sometime  of  the 
Lockheed  helicopter,  the  Cheyenne,  both 
of  which  have  been  designed  to  use  the 


TOW  missile.  But  even  the  TOW  missile, 
in  its  sighting  and  launching,  haa  some 
drawbacks  that  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out. 

While  it  is  possible  to  destroy  tanks 
without  destroying  them  from  aircraft, 
it  Is  easier  to  do  it  from  the  air.  We  do 
have  effective  antitank  weapons;  but 
we  must  remember  that,  while  some  peo- 
ple think  tanks  are  getting  out  of  the 
picture — this  may  be  so  in  some  psuts  of 
the  world  where  heavy  equipment  cannot 
be  used,  and  I  think  we  have  seen  this 
particularly  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia— this  is  not  true  on  the  fiat  coun- 
try of  Europe. 

I  believe  the  tanks  will  hold  up  well 
into  the  foreseeable  future.  I  have  not 
nm  into  a  military  person  in  Europe  or 
in  the  United  States  who  thinks  that  we 
can  win  wars  or  even  fight  wars  without 
tanks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  want  to  make 
those  three  points,  and  I  will  continue  to 
make  them  as  I  hear  statements  that  I 
think  need  clarifying:  one,  that  we  do 
not  have  air  superiority  in  Europe;  two, 
that  we  do  have  an  excellent  antitank 
missile  that  has  not  yet  been 
deployed 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  anUtank  missile  is 
deployed  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
The  TOW  missile  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
troops. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  spe- 
cific air  launch  missile,  not  the  ground 
missile. 

The  third  point  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  authoritative  statement  has  been 
made  by  any  military  person  any  place 
in  the  world  that  I  know  of  that  will 
back  up  the  idea  that  tanks  are  obsolete 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  needed  in 
modem  warfare. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  very  fine  work  he 
has  gone  during  a  period  of  years  on 
tills  tank.  It  is  not  an  easy  question,  and 
I  respect  very  much  his  earnestness  and 
every  tiling  that  goes  with  it. 

But,  according  to  ills  amendment,  he 
leaves  $27.5  million  which  "may  be  used 
for  research,  development,  tests,  and 
evaluation  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  XM-803,  formerly  MBT-70  tank  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year."  Notiilng  could  be 
clearer  than  his  purpose  to  use  It  on 
that  tank.  The  committee  voted  the  sum 
of  only  $62.8  million  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose. 

So  here  we  are  standing  with  these  two 
figures  in  our  hands,  both  for  exactly 
the  same  purpose. 

The  uncontradicted  truth  is  that  the 
$62.8  million  Is  the  mlnlmimi  amount 
with  which  this  work  can  he  done.  We 
took  some  off  the  top.  We  took  off  $23.8 
million  and  reduced  it  to  $62.8  million. 
So  the  authorization  is  for  the  identical 


purpose.  There  U  Just  a  relatively  clight 
difference  in  amount. 

The  committee  figure  will  move  further 
forward  on  the  prototypes  that  we  al- 
ready have  started  and  perhaps  reom- 
figure  two  of  the  older  prototypes — that 
is,  putting  in  more  of  the  insides,  the 
machinery,  and  other  components  that 
will  make  these  austere  tanks. 

After  all.  with  all  the  faults  the  Sen- 
ator has  found,  he  proposes  that  this 
go  on,  as  his  amendment  says;  and,  of 
course,  the  Army  will  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  and  not  by 
something  the  report  says. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  main  battle  tank 
for  the  Army,  known  as  the  XM-803. 

The  $27.5  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment was  in  there;  and  reviewing 
this  program,  It  was  the  determination 
that  we  should  not  go  ahead  with  produc- 
tion or  the  procurement  at  this  point  In 
time  and,  therefore,  should  complete  the 
research  and  development  program.  That 
is  why  some  of  the  funds  of  the  total 
request  were  taken  and  put  into  the  re- 
search and  development  area,  so  that 
this  work  could  be  completed,  to  decide 
whether  we  want  to  go  to  full  produc- 
tion. We  took  out  $23.8  million  by  re- 
quest, which  originally  included  the  re- 
quest for  authority  to  go  into  produc- 
tion. 

Senator  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  re- 
quested our  subcommittee  to  review  this 
program  in  detail  In  conjunction  with 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request. 

The  budget  request  was  for  $86.6  mil- 
lion, of  which  $27.5  million  was  for  re- 
search and  development  and  $59.1  mil- 
lion was  for  procurement.  The  full  com- 
mittee, after  our  review,  authorized  $62.8 
million  in  research  and  development 
funds — a  reduction  of  $23.8  million. 

It  was  our  belief  tliat  this  program 
should  be  continued.  However,  it  was  our 
judgment  that  the  program  should  re- 
main in  research  and  development  until 
the  six  prototype  tanks  now  in  develop- 
ment have  demonstrated  the  capabili- 
ties predicted. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  Willie  we  are  actively  support- 
ing the  development  program,  there  is 
no  commitment  or  approval  for  produc- 
tion. The  decision  for  production  can  be 
made  in  the  future  after  the  prototype 
development  and  testing  has  been  com- 
pleted and  when  more  knowledge  is 
available  on  the  advantages  of  the  new 
tank  over  our  existing  M-60A1  tank. 

The  XM-803  main  battle  tank  was 
formerly  known  as  the  MBT-70  when 
it  was  a  joint  program  with  West  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  is  now  proceed- 
ing unilateraly  with  development  of  the 
new  tank.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary 
to  develop  some  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  this  tank  in  this  country  which 
we  had  relied  upon  West  Germany  to 
produce. 

The  existing  M-60A1  tank  represents 
a  design  tecimology  of  the  early  1950's, 
and  hence  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  in- 
definitely in  the  future.  With  modlfica- 
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tjons  and  improvements  which  tiave 
added  to  its  effectiveness  the  M60A1  is 
deemed  comparable  to  the  Soviets  T-62 
tank. 

However,  we  have  received  evidence 
the  Soviets  are  developing  a  new  tank 
which  obviously  will  be  superior  in 
capability  to  the  T-62.  No  nation  would 
spend  the  money  to  develop  an  inferior 
weapon  system  over  its  existing  weapon 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Members 
of  tins  distinguished  body  that  the  tank 
will  be  essential  on  any  battlefield  of 
tlie  future.  It  will  remain  the  basic 
weapon  system  used  by  the  Army  to  en- 
t;age  enemy  forces  in  offensive  actions. 
They  are  used  to  spearhead  attacks  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  enemy's  rear  and 
to  disrupt  and  destroy  supply  lines,  com- 
munications, and  so  forth. 

The  technical  advantages  that  the 
XM-803  will  offer  over  our  existing  M- 
60 A 1  tank  fieet  are  considerable.  It  will 
be  able  to  fire  not  only  conventional  am- 
munition but  the  Shillelagh  missile  and 
new  kinetic  energy  round.  It  will  have  a 
very  advanced  stabilization  system  which 
will  enable  it  to  move  across  country 
50  percent  more  rapidly  than  the  M-60A1 
tank.  Of  greater  Importance,  it  will  be 
able  to  fire  effectively  on  the  move  rather 
than  being  required  to  stop  and  then 
fire.  If  a  tank  must  come  to  a  complete 
halt  to  fire  its  ammunition,  then  it  be- 
comes more  vulnerable  to  enemy  coim- 
terflre. 

The  new  XM-803  tank  will  have  a 
three-man  rather  than  the  four-man 
crew  on  the  M60.  This  will  cut  down  on 
military  personnel  by  25  percent.  This 
certainly  is  an  important  consideration 
m  the  light  of  our  proposed  program  for 
a  volunteer  army  in  the  next  2  years.  In 
addition,  personnel  costs  are  rising  rap- 
idly. Consequent'-!',  if  we  can  provide  the 
.^rmy  with  equipment  possessing  a  better 
combat  capability,  which  at  the  same 
tune  requires  less  personnel,  we  are  def- 
initely moving  In  the  right  direction. 

In  addition,  the  XM-803  tank  will  have 
other  modern  features,  such  as  an  auto- 
matic loader,  spaced  armor  for  improved 
combat  survivability,  and  a  lower  sil- 
houette. All  of  these  features  will,  of 
course,  add  to  its  effectiveness  and  sur- 
vivability on  any  battlefield  of  the  future. 

COSTS 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  by 
the  subcommittee  or.  anticipated  costs  for 
the  new  XM-803  tank.  A  great  deal  of 
understandable  confusion  surrounded 
this  aspect  of  the  program.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  directed  the 
Army  to  review  the  tank  program  and  to 
eliminate  any  items  of  equipment  that 
were  not  absolutely  essential.  When  this 
review  was  completed,  the  cost  estimate 
lor  the  XM-803  was  stated  to  be  $600,000 
per  tank.  This  was  the  estimated  hard- 
ware cost  of  the  tank.  It  did  not  provide 
for  support,  spares,  or  inflation. 

During  our  hearings  we  requested  the 
.^rmy  to  provide  information  on  total 
program  unit  costs  which  would  include 
the  $600,000  hardware  imit  costs  as  well 
a.s  future  estimated  costs  for  support, 
St  ares.  R.  &  D.  and  inflation. 

The  Information  subsequently  pro- 
vided by  the  Army  estimated  the  unit 


cost  of  the  XM-fi03  to  be  $1.1  million 
each  after  allowance  had  been  made  for 
the  aforementioned  items.  The  single 
most  Important  element  tliat  escalated 
the  tank  cost  from  $600,000  to  $1.1  mil- 
lion each  was  Incorporating  a  5 -percent 
inflation  factor.  It  appeared  reasonable 
to  the  subcommittee  that  we  could  an- 
ticipate an  annual  rise  in  Inflation  of  5 
percent  during  the  next  few  years.  While 
I  certainly  hope  that  our  economy  is 
able  to  resist  such  annual  inflation  fac- 
tors, we  must  recognize  that  this  has  been 
our  actual  experience  between  1967  and 
1971.  The  5 -percent  annual  inflation 
factor  raised  the  cost  per  tank  by  al- 
most $400,000.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
everyone  should  understand  that  there 
is  no  miysterious  cost  growth  involved. 
It  is  merely  an  effort  by  the  subcommit- 
tee to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  im- 
pact of  Inflation. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  cannot  stop 
the  development  and  purchase  of  essen- 
tial weapon  systems  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  if  we  are  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  Interests  merely  because 
we  are  caught  in  the  throes  of  undesir- 
able inflationary  conditions. 

The  $62.8  million  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  enable 
the  Army  to  proceed  with  essential  pro- 
totyping and  testing  of  the  new  tank. 

I  l)elleve  this  program  should  be  sup- 
ported through  the  research  and  devel- 
opment phase  so  the  Army  will  be  able 
to  thoroughly  test  the  six  XM-803  pro- 
totype tanks.  If  the  tank  meets  all  of  its 
performance  characteristics,  then  a  pro- 
duction decision  can  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  this  program  war- 
rants our  flrm  suwx)rt  so  that  our 
ground  combat  forces — ^namely,  the  foot 
soldier — will  have  the  best  weapons  pos- 
sible to  engage  and  defeat  any  potential 
enemy  on  amy  given  battlefleld. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  He  is  entirely  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tragic  that  there  is 
not  a  chance  to  present  to  the  member- 
ship these  figures  as  they  were  developed 
by  the  committee,  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  have  been  conversant  with  this  tank 
problem  for  8  years,  I  suppose,  during 
its  entire  life.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, long  before  I  was  chairman,  I 
became  very  tired.  Indeed,  of  the  little 
progress  that  was  being  made.  The  joint 
venture  with  West  Germany,  with  all 
deference,  just  would  not  work.  The  com- 
mittee insisted  that  the  joint  venture 
be  brought  to  a  termination.  So  2  years 
ago,  I  believe,  we  called  Mr.  Packard 
before  the  committee  and  told  him  that 
we  were  not  going  further  with  this  joint 
venture;  that  we  wanted  him  to  take  the 
whole  matter  under  his  wing,  make  a 
personal,  Individual  study  of  It  and  a 
personal  conclusion  about  it,  and  come 
in  with  a  positive  recommendation.  He 
came  In  with  the  recommendation  to 
abandon  the  joint  ventiu*  concept  and 
proceed  with  this  austere  version  of  a 
tank. 

Everyone  wants  to  make  it  clear  that 


they  do  not  want  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  the  GI  out  there  with  a  rifle  not  hav- 
ing a  tank.  We  cannot  argue  at  this  time 
of  improved  tecimology  that  the  tanks 
with  the  old  technology  are  going  to  be 
enough. 

Anyway,  we  proceeded  with  the  aus- 
tere version,  and  the  money  in  this 
bill  is  for  the  prototype  of  the  austere 
version — that  and  that  alone.  Tliere  is 
not  a  single  dime  in  here  for  procure- 
ment— ^not  $1.  That  decision  Is  express- 
ly referred  to  in  the  report.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  tiiat. 

If  a  person  feels  confident  that  the 
tank  has  no  future,  that  no  new  tank 
has  a  future,  and  feels  that  the  GI  out 
there  will  not  need  a  more  modem  tank, 
he  ought  not  vote  for  this  amendment. 
He  should  submit  an  amendment  to 
knock  every  dollar  out  of  the  bill  for 
this  purpose.  That  is  what  should  he 
done;  because,  if  he  believes  those  things, 
this  amendment  wiU  not  carry  out  his 
purpose. 

But  if  he  thinks  that  for  at  least  1 
year — ^no  production  yet — we  ought  to 
give  the  Defense  Department,  with  their 
present  viewpoint,  a  little  more  money 
for  these  prototypes,  for  the  prototypes 
alone,  to  come  back  here  with  a  more  de- 
veloped prototype,  he  should  vote  for  It 
and  let  us  make  the  flnal  judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  want  to  go  forward. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  get  lost  in 
the  wilderness  of  which  is  more  impor- 
tant, tanks  or  antitanks,  or  whether  the 
tank  is  obsolete. 

A  man's  commonsense  wlU  tell  him 
that  the  OI  needs  something  by  way  of  a 
tank  out  there  and  that  he  should  not  be 
sent  into  battle  without  them,  where  U  is 
possible  to  use  them. 

So  I  think  tills  thing  is  tx>thersome. 
I  think  it  has  been  delayed.  I  have  been 
disappointed  Just  as  much  as  anyone  else, 
but  we  are  mnUng  a  bad  mistake  if  we 
jump  over  the  abyss  and  try  to  kill  this  at 
this  point.  If  I  understand  the  E^lish 
language  at  the  level  of  a  fifth  grader, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  deference,  if  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment,  the 
money  will  be  used  for  exactly  the  same 
purpose  the  committee  recommends  but 
we  will  not  have  enough. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  report  of  a 
committee  cannot  change  hard  law. 
Thus,  we  have  this  before  us.  We  have  the 
choices. 

ARMY    MAIN   BATTLS   TANK     (XM-E03) 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  main  battle 
tank  program  has  been  of  special  inter- 
est to  me  in  the  past  and  still  is.  The 
development  of  a  new  Army  tank  has  had 
its  problems,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  program  is  now  on  track,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  tlie  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  $62.8  mil- 
lion be  authorized  for  research  and 
development  for  the  main  battle  tank 
I  XM-803). 

Let  me  first  briefly  trace  the  history 
of  this  program.  It  began  as  a  joint  pro- 
gram with  Germany  in  1963  to  develop  a 
tank  that  would  meet  both  coimtries' 
needs.  That  program  simply  did  not 
work,  and  it  was  terminated  as  a  Joint 
effort.  The  United  States  program  was 
redirected  toward  an  austere  main  battle 
tank,  the  XM-803.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
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to  emphasize  that  the  program  approved 
by  this  body  last  year  was  not  the  orlg- 
inal  Joint  program,  but  a  United  States 
only  development  program.  The  $62.8 
million  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  required  to  continue  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  a  new  main  battle  tank  for  the 
Army. 

The  Army  requested  $27.5  million  In 
research  and  development  and  $59.1  mil- 
lion in  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1972 
for  this  new  tank.  The  House  deleted  all 
of  the  procurement  funds,  leaving  $27.5 
million  in  R.  li  D.,  but  suggested  that  the 
R.  L  D.  funds  be  used  for  developing  addi- 
tional antitank  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
looked  into  this  program  in  some  detail. 
The  committee  was  not  willing  to  see  this 
program  terminated  and  is  recommend- 
ing that  $62.8  million  be  authorized  in 
the  R.  Si  D.  account  to  continue  with  pro- 
totype development  and  testing.  In  my 
opinion,  anything  less  than  the  $62.8 
million  would  simply  delay  the  develop- 
ment for  no  good  reason  and  increase  the 
cost. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that  if 
only  $27.5  million  is  provided  as  the 
amendment  proposes,  the  program  may 
have  to  be  terminated;  $27.5  miUion  is 
just  not  enough  to  keep  the  progrsjn  go- 
ing as  a  reasonable  development  on  an 
orderly  schedule.  I  would  repeat  that 
anything  less  is  Just  going  to  unneces- 
sarily increase  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  delay  the  program,  or  result 
in  termination  of  the  effort. 

CXSMPLXXTTT    Or   THK    XM-S03 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  continuing 
concerns  of  the  committee  has  been  the 
increased  complexity  of  weapon  systems. 
This  new  tank  is  being  designed  to  have 
considerably  more  capability  than  any 
tank  in  the  world.  Of  necessity,  this  tank 
will  also  be  more  complex.  However,  the 
current  XM-803  version  has  been  con- 
siderably simplified  over  the  earlier 
U.S./German  MBT-70  version.  Let  me 
mention  a  few  of  the  changes. 

First,  the  tank  commanders  day  and 
night  sight  tias  been  combined  into  a 
single  device. 

Second,  the  hydropneumatic  suspen- 
sion system  has  been  made  simpler. 

Third,  back-up  driving  controls  for  the 
tank  commander  has  been  deleted. 

Fourth,  the  ballistics  computer  and  the 
fire  control  system  componentry  is  now 
less  complex. 

Fifth,  rolled  homogenous  armor  is 
being  used  instead  of  the  more  costly 
high-performance  steel  armor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Informed  that 
these  changes  will  produce  cost  savings 
without  degrading  overall  performance. 

COSTS 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  approval 
of  the  committee  recommendation  here 
today  is  in  no  way  a  commitment  to  pro- 
duction of  this  tank.  This  position  has 
been  stated  explicitly  in  the  report.  A 
production  decision  will  be  made  only 
after  the  tank  has  been  developed  and 
tested  and  proves  to  be  worth  the  cost. 

Even  though  production  is  not  involved 
in  today's  decision,  there  appears  to  b« 
some  misunderstanding  about  the  esti- 
mated production  costs. 


Last  year  the  committee  reported  an 
estimated  tank  cost  of  $600,000.  That  cost 
was  the  average  imit  hardware  produc- 
tion costs  expressed  in  1970  dollars.  At 
the  risk  of  oversimplification  that  cost 
represents  the  average  cost  to  tool-up  and 
manufacture  a  number  of  tanks  over  a 
period  of  time  at  1970  prices.  In  other 
words,  the  price  did  not  Include  any  con- 
sideration for  inflation. 

This  year  the  cost  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $1.1  million  for  each  tank.  The 
principal  difference  is  that  to  the  $600,- 
000  was  added  initial  spare  parts  and 
inflation  through  1983.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation used  was  5  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
rate  of  Inflation  will  be.  But  if  the  tank  is 
procured  and  inflation  Is  at  the  rate  of  5 
percent  each  year,  the  current  estimate 
is  that  the  tank  will  average  $1.1  million. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  $600,000  and 
the  $1.1  million  estimates  are  valid — one 
simply  includes  more  elements  of  cost. 
To  use  those  two  costs  and  conclude  that 
the  tank  has  almost  doubled  in  cost 
would  be  erroneous. 

TANK    OBSOLXSCKNCS 

One  of  the  points  being  made  to  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  is  that 
the  tank  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  era  of 
combat  capability.  There  is  the  strong 
inference  that  this  tank  will  be  obsolete 
before  it  has  been  in  use  for  very  long. 

The  time  may  come  when  the  tank  is 
obsolete,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that  it  will 
be  as  soon  as  some  think.  The  idea  that 
the  tank  is  obsolete  is  not  new.  I  am  told 
that  tanks  were  written  off  in  the  thirties 
when  smaller-caliber  antitank  guns  came 
into  general  use.  The  same  was  said  in 
World  War  n  when  the  "bazooka"  and 
other  antitank  weapons  appeared.  Now 
it  is  the  new  antitank  missile  that  is  sup- 
posed to  spell  the  end  of  the  tank. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  antitank  mis- 
siles are  good — but  the  accuracies  and 
capabilities  demonstrated  on  test  ranges 
cannot  be  translated  into  equal  effective- 
ness obtained  in  a  combat  situation.  The 
best  example  of  this  is  the  air-to-air 
missile.  Test  results  were  good,  but  per- 
formance in  Southeast  Asia  air  combat 
has  by  no  means  approached  the  test 
results. 

The  list  of  supposedly  obsolete  systems 
is  impressive. 

I  can  recall  that  the  surface-to-air 
missile  caused  considerable  concern  as 
to  the  future  of  manned  aircraft. 

That  same  surface-to-air  missile  re- 
sulted in  the  premature  discarding  of 
antiaircraft  guns.  Reappraisal  has  re- 
sulted in  redeployment  of  "antiquated  " 
antiaircraft  guns  and  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Vulcan  antiaircraft  gun 
system. 

As  a  result  of  the  air-to-air  missile, 
the  conventional  gim  was  left  off  the 
early  Air  Force  F-4.  The  Air  Force  soon 
discovered  that  a  conventional  gun  was 
required  after  initial  combat  experience 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  that  the  actual  combat  require- 
ments for  the  machines  of  war  are  not 
as  clear  cut  as  the  statistics  of  missile 
reliability  or  the  probability  of  hitting  a 
target  on  the  test  range.  If  they  were, 
man  would  have  been  niled  from  the  bat- 


tlefield long  ago  by  the  very  efficient  rlfie 
bullet. 

Is  the  tank  an  obsolete  weapon  system? 
Germany,  France,  Japan,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland. England,  and  Russia  are  pro- 
ducing tanks  now.  Germany,  Japcm,  Eng- 
land have  new  tanks  in  devel(H>ment. 
There  is  also  good  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets are  also  developing  a  new  tank.  The 
evidence  certainly  suggests  that  other 
nations  do  not  share  the  opinion  that 
tanks  are  obsolete. 

In  modem  warfare,  second  best  is 
tantamount  to  failure — failure  is  pxald 
in  men's  lives.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an 
effective  military  organization  than  we 
owe  them  first-rate  weapon  systems.  We 
must  give  the  military  the  o];H>ortunity 
to  develop  and  test  these  systems. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment  de- 
nies that  ofxportunity.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  tiie  committee  recommenda- 
tion for  continued  development  of  the 
XM-803  new  Army  tank. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
tiave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn  > .  Four  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  back  my  4  minutes  and  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  dlstingiushed  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond), 
a  man  who  is  highly  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  needs  a  new  tank  for 
the  late  1970's  and  the  1980s.  If  the 
pending  amendment  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  Army's  tank  development 
program  will  in  effect  be  killed.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  little  man  in  the 
military  services,  the  foot  soldier  with 
mud  on  his  boots,  will  be  denied  a  key 
element  in  the  ground  arsenal  necessary 
for  success  on  the  battlefield. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Army's 
tank  program  simi^y  beUeve  that  tanks 
are  no  longer  needed.  The  argument  that 
tanks  are  obsolete  was  heard  after  World 
War  I,  World  War  n  and  Korea.  In  each 
of  these  wars,  tanks  played  crucial  roles 
in  ground  combat  where  the  outcome  is 
eventually  decided. 

Today  all  major  powers  are  producing 
or  developing  new  tanks.  All  evidence  re- 
futes the  theory  that  tanks  will  not  be 
needed  in  future  conflicts.  Some  seem  to 
forget  that  modem  warfare  is  still  con- 
ventional warfare,  and  will  remain  con- 
ventional warfare  until  someone  punches 
the  nuclear  button.  I  hope  none  of  us 
or  our  children  live  to  see  that  day. 

However,  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ment that  tanks  are  obsolete  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  none  of  its  critics 
has  the  audacity  to  attack  the  U.S.  tank 
program  on  those  grounds.  Rather  the 
critics  say  it  is  too  c<»nplex,  too  costly, 
too  heavy,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  my  purpose 
today  to  brlefiy  trace  the  tank  develop- 
ment program  and  answer  the  criticisms 
leveled  against  it. 

DKTXIOPMXNT   UIBTOKT 

In  1964  the  Defense  Department  initi- 
ated with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
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many  a  Joint  tank  development  effort. 
It  was  believed  that  if  the  two  nations 
pooled  their  expertise  and  resources,  an 
optimum  NATO  main  battle  tank  could 
be  produced. 

The  United  States  had  seen  their  tank 
gun  projectiles  boimce  off  the  sides  of 
German  tanks  in  World  War  n.  We  knew 
the  Germans  had  experience  in  building 
good  tanks.  The  Germans  saw  us  as  a 
leading  industrial  power  with  a  vast 
amount  of  manufacturing  know-how. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  union,  and  the 
Congress  sanctioned  and  fimded  this 
joint  effort  to  build  a  tank  to  be  known 
as  the  MBT-70. 

By  1969,  however,  it  became  evident 
to  both  parties  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  national  Interests  would  be  better 
served  by  a  cooperative  program  of  shar- 
ing information  rather  than  by  a  Jointly 
funded  and  staffed  effort.  Accordingly,  in 
January  1970,  the  two  governments 
agreed  to  break  off  the  Joint  develop- 
ment. The  MBT-70,  although  basically 
promising  at  that  point  in  time,  con- 
tained both  German  and  U.S.  compo- 
nents. The  engine,  for  example,  was  Ger- 
man with  metric  dimensions.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  realine  the  configuration  of  the 
MBT-70  to  facilitate  imilateral  devel- 
opment and  production. 

Also,  due  in  part  to  congressional  con- 
cern, Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  took  personal  charge  of  the  task 
program.  The  hardware  unit  cost  of  the 
MBT-70  was  appro€w;hing  $850,000  and 
Secretary  Pswjkard  ordered  that  the  tank 
project  managers  make  design  and  other 
changes  necessary  to  bring  that  price 
down  to  aroimd  $600,000. 

These  design  chsinges  not  only  made 
the  hardware  unit  cost  less  but  removed 
some  of  the  more  complex  features  of  the 
joint  development  tank.  The  result  was 
the  XM-803  which  essentially  retains 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  joint  tank 
but  is  substantially  less  in  cost. 

Last  year  the  Army  laid  out  to  the 
Congress  the  new  XM-803  program  and 
received  approval  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate  to  go  ahead.  Since  that  time 
the  cost  has  been  held  in  check  excepting 
inflation  and  the  Army  has  moved  for- 
ward in  building  the  best  combat  tank 
in  the  world. 

CURRENT  FUNDING    REQITIISTS 

This  year  the  Army  requested  $86.3 
million  for  production  engineering  and 
research  and  development.  However,  the 
House  approved  only  the  $27.5  million 
for  research  and  development  and  sug- 
gested this  money  be  spent  in  developing 
antitank  weapons. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
approved  funding  of  $62.8  million  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  permits 
the  Army  to  go  ahead  in  building  proto- 
types of  XM-803  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion with  the  final  production  decision  to 
be  mswle  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaolktom) — for 
whom  I  hold  the  highest  esteem — would 
cut  the  t^nk  fimding  beck  from  the  Sen- 
ate level  of  $62.8  million  to  the  House 
level  of  $27.5.  The  Army  advises  that 


this  would  in  effect  kill  the  program  and 
some  $293  million  spent  in  prior  develop- 
ment over  the  past  few  years  would  be 
wasted. 

I  repeat,  $293  million  spent  In  prior 
development  would  be  wasted. 

The  House  also  suggested  that  the 
$27.5  million  be  applied  toward  devel- 
opment of  antitank  weapons  rather  than 
a  new  main  battle  tank.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The 
Army  thinks  this  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. 

We  not  only  need  a  new  main  battle 
tank  for  the  futiu-e,  but  do  not  need  any 
more  antitank  weapons. 

U.B.    ANTITANK    WKAPONS 

The  Senate  should  realize  that  in  fac- 
ing the  2  to  1  Warsaw  Pact  tank  su- 
periority in  NATO,  the  services  tried  to 
help  meet  this  threat  with  more  and 
better  antitank  weapons. 

Thus,  in  the  past  decade  the  United 
States  built  a  family  of  antitank  weap- 
ons. For  the  Individual  rifleman  the 
LAW — light  antitank  weapon — was  de- 
veloped and  is  in  the  hand  of  our  troops. 
This  was  complemented  by  the  Dragon, 
a  heavier  antitank  weapon.  On  top  of 
these  two  we  have  the  TOW  and  the  Shil- 
lelagh, both  effective  antitank  guided 
missiles.  The  TOW  is  a  heavy  wire  guided 
anti-tank  missile  to  be  used  by  infantry 
troops  and  deployed  on  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  while  the  Shillelagh  Is  pres- 
ently on  the  Sheridan  light  armed  vehicle 
«md  will  be  on  the  XM-803.  It  Is  an  in- 
frared guided  missile. 

With  this  background,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  now  like  to  address  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  offer  additional  data. 
These  remarks  can  be  divided  as  follows: 
Advantages  of  XM-803,  costs,  threat,  and 
role  of  the  tank  in  modem  warfare. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  XM-803 

The  new  XM-803  is  first  of  all  an  en- 
tirely new  tank,  not  a  product  improve- 
ment such  as  currently  offered  In  the 
M-60A1  and  the  M-60A1E2. 

The  M-60A1  is  an  excellent  tank.  How- 
ever, it's  development  was  based  on  tech- 
nology of  the  1950's  and  evolved  from  the 
M-48  tank  of  post-Korea.  The  E-2  is 
merely  the  M-60A1  with  the  new  missile 
gun  system.  Development  of  the  E-2  has 
been  slow  because  it  is  a  product  improve- 
ment and  it  is  difficult  to  mate  a  new 
turret  and  gun  S3^tem  to  an  old  tank 
body.  The  XM-803  is  a  new  system  from 
the  ground  up.  It  has  many  advantages 
over  the  current  tanks  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
First,  It  carries  a  combination  launcher/ 
gun  which  flres  the  Shillelagh  missile 
plus  conventional  tube  ammunition  in- 
cluding a  potent  new  high  velocity,  ki- 
netic energy  round. 

Second,  the  XM-803  will  have  spaced 
armor — two  plates  of  armor  with  space 
In  between.  This  permits  much  greater 
crew  protection  than  the  M-60  tanks 
without  a  large  Increase  in  weight. 

Next,  the  new  main  battle  tank  will 
have  a  more  modem  suspension  system 
and  more  powerful  engine  allowing  it  to 
move  half  again  as  fast  as  the  M60  over 
rough  terrain  This  agility  is  very  Im- 
portant for  a  tank  in  order  to  i^ve  It 
shock  effect  by  allowing  It  to  move  very 


rapidly  into  and  over  an  enemy  position. 
Agility  also  makes  the  tank  much  less 
vulnerable  to  enemy  fire. 

Another  feature  is  the  automatic  load- 
er which  reduces  the  crew  from  four  to 
three.  This  has  the  advantages  of  expos- 
ing fewer  men  to  combat  plus  ease  in 
handling  anmaimition  and  missiles  on  the 
move  during  a  fire  fight.  The  crew  reduc- 
tion also  provides  a  significant  personnel 
cost  savings. 

There  are  many  other  features  such  as 
a  lower  silhouette.  One  can  stand  on  a 
bread  box  Jind  see  over  the  top  of  the 
XM-803  while  it  would  be  necessary  to 
stand  on  a  4-  or  5 -foot  ladder  to  see  over 
the  M-60'8. 

The  XM-803  also  has  a  new  turret 
stabilization  feature  which  gives  it  the 
capability  to  shoot  with  great  accuracy 
while  moving.  The  M-60A1  tank  has  some 
shoot-on-move  capability,  but  the  XM- 
803  stabiUzation  is  a  more  advanced  sys- 
tem providing  greater  swjcuracy  today. 
This  new  tank  also  has  greater  river- 
fording  capability  and  more  protection 
against  nuclear  radiation  which  might 
be  found  on  tomorrow's  battlefield. 

One  final  key  advantage  the  XM-803 
has  over  the  M-60  series  is  its  capacity  for 
growth.  The  M-60's  have  had  new  parts 
added  to  improve  them  but  the  Army 
needs  a  new  tank  for  the  1980's  which 
has  real  potential  for  growth  as  conven- 
tional warfare  witnesses  the  advent  of 
more  modem  weapon  systems. 

COSTS 

The  opponents  say  the  cost  of  the  tank 
has  doubled  since  1969.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  The  $1.1  million  figure  being  used 
embraces  a  5-percent  annual  Infiation 
factor  through  the  early  1980's.  No  other 
weapon  system  program  has  been  figured 
on  this  basis  to  my  knowledge.  Normally 
a  2 -percent  inflation  factor  is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  defense  pro- 
grsuns. 

Under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  design 
of  the  tank  was  carefully  revised  to  delete 
any  features  not  essential  to  combat  ef- 
fectiveness, and  in  the  process  the  aver- 
age unit  hardware  cost  of  the  tank  is  now 
expected  to  be  about  $600,000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  dollars.  The  old  MBT-70  had 
gone  up  to  some  $850,000  unit  hardware 
cost. 

Of  course,  hardware  costs  are  not  all 
that  Is  Involved  in  such  a  program.  Over 
$130  million  was  spent  while  we  were  par- 
ticipating with  the  Germans.  When  you 
add  to  this  the  cost  of  spare  parts  for 
initial  suwx>rt  of  the  tank,  the  trans- 
portaticm  funds  required  to  send  it  to 
units,  m<Miey  required  for  trainers  and 
ammimltion,  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses plus  a  high  rate  of  inflation  over 
the  life  of  the  program,  the  $600  thou- 
sand price  for  the  basic  tank  mushrowns. 

Compared  to  the  XM-803 's  predeces- 
sor, first  built  over  10  years  ago,  less  ef- 
fective by  a  factor  of  3  or  4  to  1  and 
costing  about  half  as  much,  the  XM-80S's 
final  cost  will  not  be  unreasonable. 

Looked  at  another  way,  a  fighter  air- 
craft in  World  War  H  cost  $53,000.  Today 
it  costs  $12  million,  a  cost  increase  fac- 
tor of  226.  A  submarine  cost  $5  million 
then.  Today  It  costs  $170  million — a  fac- 
tor of  34.  In  similar  fashlMi,  the  cost  for 
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bombers  is  39  timeB  the  World  War  n 
price  and  Navy  destroyers  are  14  times 
more  expensive.  Yet  the  tank,  whose  ca- 
pabilities have  grown  proportionably, 
now  costB  only  nine  times  more  than  its 
coimterpart  In  World  War  n.  The  cold, 
hard  fact  is  that  the  costs  of  maintaining 
preparedness  are  high  and  we  should 
willingly  bear  them,  considering  the  re- 
turns in  freedom  which  result. 

■not   THREAT 

It  is  clear  that  the  ground  forces  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtrles  rely  heavily 
on  the  shock  of  a  tank  attack.  The  main 
forces  of  NATO  are  positioned  In  corri- 
dors where  such  an  attack  is  most  likely 
to  occur. 

Nearly  all  Soviet  ground  divisions  are 
tank  or  mechanized  divisions.  The  United 
States  has  a  number  of  pure  infantry 
divisions,  but  the  Soviets  have  tradi- 
tionally depended  on  armor.  They  em- 
phasize the  use  of  highly  mobile  forces 
at  all  echelons,  placing  hardhitting  ar- 
mored units  in  the  first  waves  of  attack 
and  then  keep  the  pressure  on  with  mech- 
anized infantry. 

While  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  more 
than  2  to  1  tank  advantage  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  hope  to  meet 
this  threat  with  a  better  tank  and  a 
strong  arsenal  of  antitank  weapons. 

There  is  soimd  evidence  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  a  better  tank  in  the 
offlng  than  its  T-62.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  with  ground  forces  built 
around  the  concept  of  armor  the  Soviets 
will  eventually  field  a  newer  and  better 
tank. 

In  the  past  the  Soviets  have  used  tanks 
to  put  down  uprisings  in  the  East  Euro- 
pean satellite  nations.  This  was  the  case 
in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  was 
just  a  few  years  ago  that  Soviet  tanks 
rolled  into  Czechoslovakia  to  stiffle  moves 
by  the  government  and  the  people  to  ease 
away  from  the  control  of  Moscow. 

TANK    IN    MODERN    WARFARE 

Theories  questioning  the  role  of  the 
tank  in  future  years  are  really  behind 
the  effort  to  kill  the  U.S.  tank  develop- 
ment program.  The  man  in  uniform  who 
has  to  bear  the  dangers  of  groimd  com- 
bat has  no  doubts  about  the  usefulness 
of  tanks.  Those  who  do  question  the  role 
of  the  tank  for  the  future  obviously  do 
not^understand  the  elements  of  ground 
warfare. 

The  tank  is  the  only  system  on  the 
battlefield  which  combines  mobile  lethal 
long-range  firepower  and  heavy  armor 
protection.  This  enables  it  to  move  about 
the  battlefield  with  relative  Immimlty 
to  enemy  weapons  Including  small  arms, 
automatic  weapons,  artillery  fragments 
and  even  heavier  direct  fire. 

It  Is  also  the  most  effective  system  to 
deliver  heavy  direct  firepower  while  clos- 
ing rapidly  with  the  «iemy  or  when  there 
is  a  need  to  eject  him  from  fortified  po- 
sitions. In  the  defensive  role,  the  tank's 
accurate  long-range  protective  fire  makes 
it  very  attractive  for  covering  forces 
which  are  forward  of  the  main  battle 
position. 

Recent  advances  In  technology  point 
to  a  future  battlefield  characterized  by 
fiuld  and  highly  mobile  operations.  The 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  will  require 
wider  dispersion  of  units  and  therefore 


the  need  for  more  mobility.  The  faster 
and  more  lethal  XM-803  will  be  needed 
on  this  type  of  battlefield.  Its  armor  plate 
gives  some  protection  against  nuclear 
blast,  heat,  and  radiation.  Its  speed  en- 
ables it  to  quickly  cross  ccmtamlnated 
areas. 

The  tank  is  essential  if  the  man  on  the 
ground  Is  to  gain  or  hold  groomd.  We 
must  not  forget  it  is  the  foot  slogger 
who  has  tiie  toughest  job  in  any  war. 
He  takes  the  most  casualties  and  deserves 
the  best  weapon  systems  we  can  build. 

CONCLITSION 

The  role  of  tanks  is  clearly  seen  not 
only  by  the  Soviets  but  by  our  allies.  The 
Gtermans  continue  to  develop  the  Leop- 
ard n,  a  parallel  program  to  the  XM- 
803.  The  Japanese  are  also  developing 
and  testing  a  new  main  battle  tank.  The 
British,  French,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  oth- 
ers are  producing  or  employing  tanks  In 
their  military  forces. 

It  is  true  new  antitank  weapons  place 
another  dimension  on  tank  warfare. 
However,  ground-to-air  and  air-to-air 
missiles  have  altered  concepts  in  close 
air  support,  but  no  one  is  ready  to  stop 
using  planes  Just  because  they  can  be 
knocked  out  of  the  skies  easier.  No  weap- 
on system  is  invulnerable.  One  thing  we 
cannot  afford  is  to  commit  American 
soldiers  to  ground  combat  without  every 
advantage  we  can  give  them.  The  tank 
is  one  key  advantage  needed  to  fight  ef- 
fectively in  ground  battles  of  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  the  question  in  issue  today  Is 
continued  development  of  a  new  tank  and 
not  production  of  the  XM-803.  The  pro- 
duction decision  will  be  made  later  sind 
will  depend  upon  the  results  of  continued 
development  and  testing.  The  $62.8  mil- 
lion in  this  bill  will  go  toward  building 
six  XM-803  prototypes  and  conversion  of 
two  old  MBT-70's. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  go  through  60 
percent  of  a  tank  development  program 
and  then  end  it.  This  amendment  would 
do  Just  that.  The  foot  soldier  badly  need.s 
new  weapon  systems  like  the  XM-803 
and  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment .so  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with 
commitlng  our  men  to  a  battlefield  with 
weapon  systems  that  do  not  represent 
the  best  technology  of  the  day 

Mr.  President,  1  have  a  letter  from 
General  Westmoreland,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  I  want  to  read  Just  an  excerpt 
here  from  his  letter.  The  letter  reads  in 
part: 

Ab  you  know,  even  now  we  and  our  alUe.s 
are  serlouoly  outnumbered  by  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  In  both  manpower  and  equipment. 
Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  emphasizes  the  violent 
employment  of  massive  forces  that  are  strong 
in  armor.  Across  the  border  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  and  our  NATO  allies  face  a  force 
possessing  at  least  twice  as  many  tanks  as 
we  have.  Although  we  have  never  tried  to 
achieve  a  one-to-one  parity  In  equipment,  we 
have  maintained  parity  based  on  our  having 
a  better  quality  force.  This  posture  has  kept 
the  peace,  albeit  an  uneasy  one  ait  times,  for 
some  35  years.  The  Army  part  of  this  force, 
however,  depends  entirely  on  the  strength  of 
the  soldier  and  his  weapons  of  war,  and  one 
of  his  most  Important  weap>ons  Is  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  the  tank. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland : 


Our  current  tank,  the  M60A1,  was  out- 
standing m  the  latter  part  at  Vhm  IMO's,  when 
It  was  dfivel(^>fld — today  it  Is  stlU  good.  But 
It  could  be  dlBBstrous  to  betleva  that  a  tank 
which  baslcaUy  represents  the  technology  of 
the  ig&O'a  could  serve  as  the  mainstay  of  our 
armored  forces  In  the  1980's.  This  la  especially 
true  since  the  Soviets  and  others  continue  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  tank  fleets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Oeneral  West- 
moreland to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  letter  that  is  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  from  Mr.  Packard. 

I  will  read  excerpts  from  that  letter. 
This  letter  reads  in  part: 

These  funds  are  needed  to  continue  the 
fabrication  of  six  pilot  model  tanks  to  test 
and  evaluate  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  In  the  tank  since  the  termination  of 
the  Joint  tJS/Oerman  program.  It  Is  very 
Important  to  continue  this  development  pro- 
gram and  to  thoroughly  test  these  pUot 
tanks.  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram on  a  "fly  before  buy"  basis.  Pabrloatlon 
of  these  pilot  tanks  will  not  Imply  a  commit- 
ment to  production.  It  does,  however,  pre- 
serve the  option  to  procure  a  Main  Battle 
Tank  capable  of  meeting  our  national  defense 
requirements  in  the  late  1970e  and  the  1980s. 
Failure  to  provide  S59.1  M  in  FY  73  for  the 
pilot  models  will  delay  completion  of  the 
development  by  a  year  and  a  half  and  sub- 
stantially increase  the  cost  of  development 
and  of  production  should  we  execute  that  op- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  transfer  of 
these  funds  from  PEMA  to  RDT  &  E  will  not 
jeopardize  this  essential  Army  program  and 
should  remove  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee's  concern  about  a  commitment  to 
production  before  the  completion  of  testing 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator hsis  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  an  additional  5  minutes  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  letter  from  Mr.  Packard  to 
which  I  have  just  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  cut  $35.3  millicMi 
from  the  bill.  It  leaves  $27.5  million.  The 
committee  recommends  $62.8  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  $27.5  million  will 
not  be  sufflclent  to  support  a  logical 
sequential  development  program  at  this 
time  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  am  go- 
ing to  mention  here  a  few  of  them. 

First.  All  planned  fiscal  year  1972 
component  procurement  for  continued 
fabrication  of  second  generation  proto- 
types— to  be  used  in  engineering  and 
service  testing — would  have  to  be  can- 
celed. 

Second.     A     development     program 
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stretchout  of  a  year  and  a  half  would 

result  due  to  disruption  of  first  Icmg- 
leadtime  component  procurement,  sec- 
ond, subcontractor  negotiations,  third 
make  or  buy  determinations  and  fourth 
follow-up  action  to  cctmct  deficiencies. 

Third.  Climate  and  quallflcatlon  test- 
ing of  prototype  components  would  have 
to  be  deferred. 

Fourth.  Reliability  and  maintainabil- 
ity programs  could  not  be  conducted. 

Fifth.  Additional  contractor  personnel 
would  have  to  be  discharged  with  com- 
mensurate loss  of  expertise  to  the  pro- 
gram. A  time  c<»isimiing  tmd  costly  per- 
sonnel training  program  would  then 
have  to  be  initiated  if  full  funding  were 
restored  to  recoup  the  skin  and  integrity 
of  the  development  contractor's  team. 

Sixth.  The  current  amcept  of  an  in- 
tegrated systems  approach  by  the  wm- 
tractor  would  have  to  be  abandoned  In 
favor  of  a  piecemeal  effort  which  would 
parcel  out  work  projects  on  an  as-can 
basis  and  would  be  limited  primarily  to 
a  component  development  program. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  have  a  small 
Army,  its  men  will  need  the  most  mod- 
em tank  we  can  build.  That  is  the  way 
we  seem  to  be  headed  now — toward  a 
small  Army,  and  pertiaps  a  volimteer 
Army. 

There  will  also  be  a  25 -percent  person- 
nel saving  in  the  XM-803  as  It  permits 
a  3 -man  crew  rather  than  the  present  4- 
man  crew. 

Faced  with  a  2-to-l  tank  advantage 
held  by  the  Soviets  in  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
the  U.S.  tank  of  the  future  must  be  a 
quality  vehicle. 

When  one  gives  up  quantity  for  qual- 
ity, costs  are  naturally  higher.  While 
the  current  M-60  series  of  U.S.  tanks 
are  good  ones,  this  tank  represents  tech- 
nology of  the  1950's.  We  can  build  a  better 
lank  for  the  1980's.  Thus,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  throw  away  the  research  and 
development  effort,  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  almost  $300 
million  so  far,  and  have  to  start  over  at 
a  later  date. 

There  is  no  question  we  will  have  to 
have  a  tank  for  these  men  fighting  on 
the  ground.  Mr.  President,  can  you 
imagine  men  going  out  on  the  battlefield 
today  without  a  tank,  without  the  most 
moderr.  tank  we  can  give  them?  Why 
would  we  want  to  handicap  these  men 
fighting  for  our  country  and  fighting  for 
freedom?  Why  not  give  them  the  best 
tank  possible? 

Some  may  say  we  have  good  tanks. 
Yes.  the  M-60  is  a  good  tank,  but  we  are 
looking  now  toward  tanks  for  the  1970's 
and  the  1980's.  Who  says  we  need  it?  The 
men  who  fight  on  the  battlefield  said  we 
need  it:  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  who  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Army,  said  we  need  it.  The 
second  highest  ranking  man  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  has  charge  of 
all  research  and  development  and  deter- 
mining which  weapons  to  go  forward 
with  Is  scrutinizing  these  matters  care- 
fully, and  he  said: 

I  am  not  ready  yet  to  produce  this  tank 
but  I  am  ready  to  go  forward  and  do  the  re- 
search and  development  on  it,  and  If  It  proves 


aU  right,  we  want  to  give  these  men  this 
tank. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Packard  said.  In 
effect. 

The  tank  is  the  primary  offensive 
weapon  in  the  Army  groimd  role.  If  the 
foot  soldier  does  not  have  a  modem  tank, 
his  life  will  be  in  greater  Jeopardy  as  he 
crosses  the  battlefield  toward  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  who 
suffers  In  time  of  war.  Take  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  say  this  and  at  the  same  time 
I  commend  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  and  all  of  our  services  for  what 
they  have  done.  But  who  is  the  man  sub- 
ject to  the  real  hazards,  who  is  the  man 
whose  life  is  mostly  in  danger?  I  say  it  is 
the  man  on  the  ground.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  I  say  that  because  the  record  shows 
the  Air  Force  h£is  lost  about  900  men  in 
Vietnam,  the  Navy  has  lost  about  1,400 
men  in  Vietnam,  but  how  many  men  have 
the  groimd  forces — the  Army  and  Ma- 
rines— lost?  They  have  lost  45.514  men. 
In  other  words,  the  big  psu-t  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  just  like  the  bnmt  in  every 
other  war  we  have  ever  fought,  has  been 
sustained  by  the  ground  soldier;  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  said,  the  man 
with  mud  on  his  boots.  He  is  the  one  who 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle,  and  I 
say  he  is  entitled  to  the  very  best  we  can 
give  him. 

He  said  he  needs  this  tank.  The  Army 
said  that  he  needs  this  tank.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  said  he  needs  this 
tank.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  is  going 
to  deny  our  ground  forces,  who  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  to  save  this  countrj'  and 
fight  to  defend  freedom,  a  modem  tank 
such  as  we  need. 

ExHisrr   I 
United  States  Aemt, 

The  Chief  ot  Staff, 

September  29,  1971. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  Imminent  floor  action  on  an 
amendment  to  the  FT  1973  Authorization 
Bill  that  will  seriously  affect  our  XM803  main 
battle  tank  program  by  reducing  the  funds 
for  this  development  program  from  the  $62.8 
million  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  the  $27.6  mil- 
lion approved  by  the  House.  If  Senate  action 
were  to  agree  with  the  House  bill  and  au- 
thorise only  $27.8  million  for  FY  1973,  the 
Impact  would  in  all  probability  force  termi- 
nation of  the  XMe03  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  provision  of  the  $62.8  million  will  per- 
mit the  Army  to  proceed  with  a  soimd.  logi- 
cal program  of  development.  Speciflcally,  It 
will  provide  for  the  fabrication  of  six  pilot 
models,  now  only  partially  complete,  and 
for  the  early  Initiation  of  testing.  Authoriza- 
tion of  fewer  ftmda  will  cause  the  program  to 
stretch  out  further,  with  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  development  costs. 

As  you  know,  even  now  we  and  our  alUee 
are  seriously  outnumbered  by  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  In  both  manpower  and  equipment. 
Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  emphasises  the  violent 
employment  of  massive  foroes  that  are  8tr<mg 
in  armor.  Aeroas  the  border  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  and  our  NATO  aUles  face  a  force 
possessing  at  least  twice  as  many  tanks  as  we 
have.  Although  we  have  never  tried  to 
achieve  a  one-to-one  parity  in  equipment,  we 
have  maintained  parity  based  on  our  having 
a  better  quality  force.  This  posture  has  kept 
the  peace,  albeit  an  uneasy  one  at  times,  for 
some  3S  years.  The  Army  part  of  this  force, 
however,  depends  entirely  on  the  strength 
of  the  soldier  and  his  wei^x>ns  of  war,  and 


one  of  his  moet  important  weapons  Is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  tank. 

We  are  looking  to  the  end  of  this  and  the 
coming  decade.  Our  current  tank,  the  M60A1, 
was  outstanding  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
1960's,  when  it  was  developed — today  It  is 
still  good.  But' It  could  be  disastrous  to  be- 
lieve that  a  tank  which  basically  represents 
the  technology  of  the  1950's  could  serve  as 
the  mainstay  of  our  armored  forces  In  the 
1980's.  This  Is  especially  true  since  the  So- 
viets and  others  continue  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  tank  fleets. 

We  do  not  need  a  cheap  tank  or  an  old 
tank  for  our  st^diers;  we  need  a  good  tank — 
one  buUt  with  today's  technology.  I  beUeve 
that  we  must  sustain  the  momentum  of  our 
current  XM803  program  to  continue  fabrica- 
tion of  second  generation  prototypes  and  test 
them  thoroughly.  Such  action  will  at  least 
preserve  the  production  option  for  this  tank 
that  I  consider  so  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  request  your  support,  and  that  of  your 
colleagues,  for  this  important  program. 
Sincerely. 

W.  C.  Westmobeland, 
General,  United  States  Armv, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

ExHisrr  2 

The  DEPtrrr  Sbcretart  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  29. 1971. 
Honorable  Johw  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Semiees, 
United  States  Senate 

Deae  Mb.  Chaieman:  In  their  review  of  the 
Army  FY  72  Authorization  Request,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  approved 
the  Army's  request  for  $37. 5M  In  RDT&E  for 
the  Main  Battle  Tank  but  denied  $59. IM  In 
PEMA  for  the  Main  Battle  Tank.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  deleted  the  PEMA 
funds  because  the  Committee  felt  inclusion 
In  the  PEMA  account  would  constitute  a 
commitment  to  fund  the  entire  Main  Battle 
Tank  Program.  I  completely  agree  that  there 
should  be  no  commitment  to  procurement  of 
the  Main  Battle  Tank  at  this  time. 

I  believe  It  is  appropriate  to  Include  the 
request  for  the  $69. IM  in  the  Army  FY  72 
RDT&E  program  for  the  Main  Battle  Tank. 
These  funds  are  needed  to  continue  the 
fabrication  of  six  pilot  model  tanks  to  test 
and  evaluate  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  In  the  tank  since  the  termination  of 
the  Joint  US/Ocrman  program.  It  is  very 
Important  to  continue  this  development  pro- 
gram and  to  thoroughly  test  these  pUot  tanks. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  this  program  on 
a  "fly  before  buy"  basis.  Fabrication  of  these 
pilot  tanks  vriU  not  imply  a  comnUtment  to 
production.  It  doee,  however,  preserve  the 
option  to  procure  a  Main  Battle  Tank  capable 
of  meeting  our  national  defense  requirements 
In  the  late  19708  and  the  1980e.  Failure  to 
provide  $59. IM  In  FY  72  for  the  pilot  models 
will  delay  completion  of  the  development  by 
a  ye«u'  and  a  half  and  substantially  Increase 
the  cc-rt  of  development  and  of  production 
should  we  execute  that  option.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  transfer  of  these  funds  from 
PEMA  to  RDT4E  will  not  JeopardlBe  this  es- 
sential Army  program  and  should  remove  the 
Hoxise  Armed  Services  Committee's  concern 
about  a  commitment  to  production  before 
the  completion  of  testing. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Pacxaxo. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator's  speech.  I  wish 
every  Senator  could  have  heard  what  he 
said. 

I  3deld  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nual Defense  procurement  authorization 
bill  has,  in  recent  years,  become  a  test  of 
wills  between  those  who  are  willing  to 
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take  r«sl  nskB  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  are  not.  I 
place  myself  squarely  In  the  latter  group. 
Once  again,  we  are  hearing  the  same  old 
complaint  from  the  antldefense  bloc — 
"Let  us  save  money  by  not  improving  our 
military  forces  in  the  hope  that  any  po- 
tential adversary  in  some  future  military 
conflict  would  not  seek  to  field  better  and 
more  advanced  military  equipment  than 
our  own."  Following  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n,  the  United  States  al- 
lowed our  military  forces  cmd  equipment 
to  nm  down  to  siwh  an  extent  that  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  unnecessarily  lost  at 
the  outbreak  of  subsequent  conflicts. 

In  today's  world,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury— If  we  ever 
could — to  await  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties before  modernizing  our  forces.  We 
must  have  the  tools  always  at  hand  with 
which  to  meet  our  security  needs.  Yet 
today,  we  are  being  asked  to  take  a  cal- 
culated risk  with  that  security  by  reduc- 
ing the  $80-odd  million  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  an  improved  main  battle  tank  known 
aa  the  XM-803,  to  $27  miUion.  This 
amendment  is  offered  despite  the  fact 
that  such  a  drastically  reduced  author- 
ization would  effectively  terminate  the 
program. 

There  are  several  reasons,  I  believe, 
why  the  Senate  should  vigorously  uphold 
the  committee's  judgment  on  the  funding 
of  the  XM-803  prototype  program. 

The  first  concerns  itself  with  the  fu- 
ture requirements  of  American  military 
forces.  The  United  States  is  heading  into 
an  era  of  a  smaller  level  of  Armed  Forces 
than  we  have  had  in  recent  years  because 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  the 
volunteer  army  concept.  While  our  forces 
are  destined  to  be  smaller,  our  firm  mu- 
tual security  commitments  to  41  nations 
remain  imchanged.  These  commitments 
are  made — not  for  altruistic  reasons — but 
because  our  own  security  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  our  allies.  If  our  forces  de- 
cline in  size  while  our  commitments  re- 
main unchanged,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  individual  soldier  must  become  more 
"productive"  If  our  forces  are  to  remain 
competitive  and  viable.  In  military  opera- 
tions, becoming  more  "productive"  means 
increasing  Individual  and  unit  firepower 
and  mobility.  Simply  stated,  this  means 
I  aving  more  technically  superior  hard- 
ware with  superior  performance  to  com- 
pensate for  the  stark  quantitative  advan- 
tage our  potential  adversaries  have  In 
manpower  and  equipment. 

The  1970-71  edition  of  the  authorita- 
tive. Military  Balance,  published  by  the 
Ir^titute  for  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
states  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  pos- 
sess over  14,000  main  battle  tanks  in  the 
Northern  and  Central  sectors  of  Europe, 
while  the  NATO  forces  Including  the  U.S. 
contribution  have  only  5,500  main  battle 
tanks  In  the  same  area.  In  Southern 
Europe,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  5.000  main 
battle  tanks,  while  the  NATO  forces  In- 
cluding the  United  States  can  muster 
only  2,100  tanks. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a 
clear  technological  advantage  in  Its 
equipment — including  tanks — if  the  sup- 
port of  our  NATO  commitment  Is  to  re- 
tain any  credibility.  Our  present  main 


battle  tank,  the  M-60  series,  is  a  superior 
tank  for  its  generation,  having  been  de- 
signed in  the  mid-1950's.  By  the  time 
the  XM-803  can  be  deployed,  the  tech- 
nology of  the  M-60  series  tank  will  be  over 
two  decades  old.  Moreover,  the  M-60 
series  went  into  service  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  large  standing  army 
such  that  we  could  afford  to  compete  on 
something  like  a  tank-for-tank  basis 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  nations.  While  this 
rationsde  was  sound  in  the  1960's,  it  is 
most  unlikely  to  be  true  in  the  1980's 
when  the  XM-803  would  be  fully 
deployed. 

If  we  do  not  deploy  the  most  modem 
and  effective  tank  we  can  reasonably  af- 
ford, the  only  alternative  is  to  substitute 
more  troops  in  place  of  technologically 
superior  equipment.  The  anticipated 
higher  cost  of  the  XM-803  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  manpower  re- 
quirements for  the  tank  have  been  re- 
duced by  25  percent  from  the  require- 
ments for  the  M-60  series,  while  the  effec- 
tiveness against  all  ground  targets  is  far 
superior  to  that  which  any  plausible 
modification  to  the  M-60  series  is  capable. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must  take 
Into  account  the  changing  strategic  en- 
vironment. The  strategic  nuclear  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  Increased 
dramatically  in  the  past  few  years. 
While  I  believe  we  are  already  taking 
dangerous  risks  with  our  own  security 
by  not  taking  adequate  steps  to  Improve 
our  own  strategic  forces,  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  cut  our  potential  war 
strength  at  thLs  time.  With  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  verge  of  completely  nul- 
lifying our  strategic  nuclear  advantage, 
our  best  hope  of  deterring  Soviet  mili- 
tary adventures  in  the  future  would  be 
to  possess  a  highly  capable  conventional 
military  capability.  A  central  element  of 
such  a  capabality,  is  of  coiu-se,  tanks. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  cavalier 
attitude  toward  national  defense  that  we 
have  seen  in  recent  years.  We  have  gone 
dangerously  far  dovm  the  road  of  taking 
Imprudent  risks  with  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  dlstlnprulshed  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  raising  this 
issue  in  Uie  Senate.  Some  day  we  are 
going  to  wEike  up  In  this  Nation  and  real- 
ize that  power  and  money  cannot  always 
be  equated.  We  tend  to  think  that  by 
spending  more  money  we  inevitably  ac- 
quire more  power.  Some  day  we  are  going 
to  leam  that  money  spent  in  the  name  of 
national  security  buys  national  insecu- 
rity. Money  spent  on  weapons  systems,  in 
this  case  a  tank,  is  money  added  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayers;  It  Is  money 
which  might  have  built  schools  and  made 
the  Nation  strong. 

Some  say  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  alarm  that  the  Soviets  are  catching  up. 
but  if  money  buys  power  we  might  ask 
ourselves  how  it  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can,  If  it  Is  true,  catch  up  by  spending  so 


much  money  less  than  we  spend  on 
weapons? 

The  answer  Is  that  they  spend,  as  do 
most  nations  in  the  world,  carefully.  It 
is  not  squandered  on  platinum-plated 
gadgets  wlilch  profit  no  one  except  those 
who  make  them  and  those  who  sell  them. 
This  tank  is  a  classic  example.  It  is  more 
platinum-plated  gadgetry  which  no  na- 
tion on  earth  would  squander  money  on 
except  perhaps  our  own. 

I  say  that  not  as  an  armchair  soldier, 
not  as  a  general  in  the  Pentagcxi,  not  as 
one  who  is  unsympathetic  to  the  welfare 
of  our  men  In  Uie  field  or  to  the  realities 
and  necessities  of  our  national  defense.  I 
do  say  that.  Mr.  President,  as  a  former 
Marine  Corps  tank  commander.  We  do 
not  need  this  tank.  The  men  in  the  field 
do  not  need  this  tank.  More  tanks,  per- 
haps; good,  lean,  serviceable  equipment, 
yes;  but  not  this  tank. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
again  for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Repeating  for  Just  a  moment,  this  tank 
has  had  a  long,  hard  Journey — I  think 
primarily  because  it  got  off  into  a  venture 
with  West  Germany.  There  was  a  Joint 
agreement,  but  It  was  on  paper  smd,  when 
it  got  down  to  making  the  tank,  they 
could  not  agree  enough  on  the  details  or 
on  the  basic  structure  of  It,  and  we  Just 
lost  time. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  I  have 
objected  to  that  delay  for  years.  When 
we  finally  put  It  in  Mr.  Packard's  lap, 
we  asked  him  to  take  It  under  his  wing 
and  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  partic- 
ularly to  look  into  the  joint-venture  part 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  recommended 
going  that  way  or  changing  and  going  it 
alone. 

In  the  meantime,  to  show  my  interest 
in  this  matter — and  It  is  not  recent — in 
1968,  when  this  matter  was  still  brewing 
and,  before  Mr.  Packard  came  into  it, 
I  was  in  Western  Europe.  One  of  my  pur- 
poses was  to  go  out  with  the  troops.  I 
gave  special  attention  to  the  eastern  side 
of  what  is  called  Western  Europe  now, 
out  in  the  field.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
these  matters,  but  I  wanted  to  get  the 
feel  of  it  and  see  what  the  GI's  said. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  mud  on 
their  boots,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  referred  to  them.  I  found  there 
a  man  who,  in  my  concept,  is  Just  about 
everything  that  an  Army  colonel  ought 
to  be  or  could  be.  His  name  was  Baltes. 
He  did  not  know  anything  particularly 
about  the  planned  concept  of  the  tank, 
but  he  knew  tanks.  I  went  over  all  that 
with  him.  We  went  over  to  where  the 
CJerman  units  were. 

After  forming  this  fine  opinion  of  him. 
I  felt  I  might  ask  him  to  come  to  testify 
as  a  witness  before  our  committee.  Later 
I  did  ask  if  they  would  let  him  come. 
I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
I  talked  to  him  a  little.  There  were  mem- 
bers on  that  committee  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  tank.  We  got  him  to  go  out 
and  look  at  the  tank  progress  that  had 
been  made  up  to  that  time.  The  Senatoi 
from  Arizona  fMr.  Ooldwater)  was  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  and  expressed 
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that  concern  to  me.  I  told  liim  to  talk  to 
Colonel  Baltes.  The  man  was  so  clear  and 
explicit  and  showed  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  never  had  any 
doubt  about  it  since  then.  Our  whole 
committee  was  in  agreement.  They  felt 
a  great  sense  of  debt  to  this  nian. 

So  we  took  Mr.  Packard's  recommen- 
dation that  it  not  be  a  joint  venture  and 
a-sked  iiim  to  keep  it  under  his  guidance. 

By  the  way.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
had  asked  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  go  into  this  matter,  and  it  did,  with 
some  profit  to  all  of  us. 

Now  we  have  it  back  here,  where  there 
IS  just  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  purposes  of  and  the  aunount  of 
money  that  we  should  put  into  the  bill. 
We  all  agree  that  there  is  no  production 
matter  involved  here.  The  money  for  pro- 
duction is  not  in  the  bill.  That  road  will 
be  crossed  later. 

The  $27.5  million  in  the  amendment 
provides,  in  its  language,  as  I  said  before, 
for  use  with  respect  to  the  tank  in  ques- 
tion. The  only  difference  in  our  bill  is 
that  a  different  amount  is  to  be  used  for 
re.search  and  development.  We  expressly 
put  it  into  the  research  and  development 
part  of  the  bill — research  and  develop- 
ment and  further  prototype  production. 
We  stripped  the  program  down  to  that, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to 
abandon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  aban- 
don this  whole  concept  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream  when  we  need  to  know 
more  through  research  and  development. 

Next  year  perhaps  will  be  the  time 
when  the  real  issue  will  come,  or  it  may 
be  the  year  after  that.  I  do  not  know 
which  one.  But  some  time  soon  we  are 
going  to  have  to  really  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  production,  or  procurement,  as 
we  say.  That  will  be  the  occasion  when  we 
really  have  to  make  the  basic  decision. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  knows  exactly 
what  is  needed  on  any  of  these  weapons. 
Tliere  are  pros  and  cons  about  all  of 
them.  But  those  who  are  out  there  where 
the  battle  will  be  if  there  is  one— and  we 
all  pray  there  will  not  be  one — think  this 
tank  is  necessary.  Those  who  are  in  re- 
.•iponsible  positions,  like  the  heads  in  the 
Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  others. 
think  it  is  a  necessary  step  for  the  future. 

When  a  small  amount  of  money  is  In- 
volved, and  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  money  in  it  for  prototype 
re.-iearch,  I  urge  the  membership  here,  let 
u.s  not  just  go  over  the  deep  end.  Let  us 
decide  whatever  doubt  there  is  in  favor 
of  having  the  best  and  make  the  basic 
uroduction  decision  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minul/cs  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

We  expressly  told  the  committee  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  that  no  money 
can  be  committed  in  any  way  for  pro- 
duction   or    procurement;    that   this    is 
niirely  research  and  development. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  urgent  reason 
why  we  should  Just  Jump  up  and  go  over- 


board and  say  that  this  must  be  stopped 
now,  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few  hours  or 
a  few  days.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be 
so  abrupt,  so  extreme,  and  so  demanding, 
If  I  may  use  that  term. 
Mr.  President,  I  yidd  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like,  if  I  may,  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  observations  and  arguments  as 
they  have  been  set  forth  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
STENNIS) .  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  . 

First,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  Itself,  I  misspoke  in  my 
earlier  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  language  that  is  com- 
prised In  section  203  was  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  House  blU.  The  dollar 
amount  in  this  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  dollar  amoimt  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  $27.5  million. 
What  we  do  by  section  203,  which  was 
drafted  by  legislative  coimsel,  is  say: 
"Not  withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  more  than  $27.5  mUlion"  and 
so  on.  The  intention  of  this  amendment 
is  to  allow  the  Army  to  spend  a  penny, 
or  two  pennies;  $1,000  or  $1  million;  up 
to  $27.5  million.  They  do  not  have  to 
spend  a  dime,  but  they  can  spend  "not 
more"  than  $27.5  million.  The  intention 
of  this  amendment  is  to  allow  them  to 
spend  this  $27.5  million  on  combined 
R.  &  D.  research,  applying  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  MBT-70,  trying  to  readapt  it 
and  reapply  it  to  the  M-60,  the  M-60A1, 
and  the  M-60A1E2. 

Our  purpose  was  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  maximiun  flexi- 
bility, the  maximiun  latitude  as  to  how 
they  spend  the  House  figure  of  $27.5 
million  on  tank  research.  Including  fur- 
ther research  on  the  MBT-70  if  they  so 
desire,  but  "not  more"  than  $27.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SI'ENNIS.  EX'ery  Item  In  the  bill 
has  that  same  provision.  Not  a  single 
one  says  they  shall  use  that  much  money 
here:  they  just  may  use  these  sums  that 
are  all  the  way  through  the  bill,  on 
planes  and  everything.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Anywhere  from  a  penny  to  $27 
million.  But  it  is  on  the  MBT-70. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Right.  But  that  sec- 
tion 203  would  not  prevent  them  from 
spending  the  $27.5  million  authorized  on 
lines  1  and  2  of  the  same  amendment 
for  other  tank  development.  And  R.  &  D. 
on  the  MBT-70  type  may  be  applied  to 
the  M-60A1  or  the  M-60A1E2.  But  we 
are  back  to  the  House  figure,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  this 
is  the  way  of  giving  maximum  flexibility 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  as 
to  this  being  an  austere  program,  this 
being  a  new  austere  tank.  I  most  sin- 
cerely— and  I  mean  this — pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think 
this  program,  when  we  first  started  to 
look  at  it  on  the  Senate  floor  back  in 


1969,  was  in  utter  chaos  and  a  com- 
plete shambles.  I  do  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has — as  he  pointed  out,  he  had  con- 
versations with  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard,  and  other  members  of 
his  committee  who  had  «m  interest  in  this 
program  also — succeeded  in  restoring 
some  semblance  of  order  to  the  program. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  it 
within  line. 

However,  it  is  still  not  "austere,"  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  austere  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Armed  Sendees  Com- 
mittee's own  committee  report.  On  page 
37  of  its  report,  the  committee  says  this: 

The  committee  believes  that  everyone 
should  understand  that,  whUe  the  tSOO,000 
basic  hardware  cost  Is  accurate,  the  most 
realistic  "all  up"  tank  cost  U  Sl.l  million 
each. 

This  program,  Mr.  President,  began 
as  a  rather  modest  venture  back  in  1963. 
It  was  a  joint  venture  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  (jermany.  In  the  intervening 
years,  it  has  gotten  fat  and  costly,  and 
I  think  the  committee  was  commendable 
in  its  complete  frankness  in  pointing  out, 
on  page  37  of  the  report,  Uiat  the  new 
per  tank  cost  is  $1.1  million  each. 

This  is  not  an  "austere"  tank. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
make  some  observations  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond).  I  always 
appreciate  hearing  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  Is  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  believes  very  deeply  In  the 
causes  which  he  espouses.  And  he  is  an 
immensely  articulate  spokesman. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  In  all 
candor,  he  has  overdone  it  this  time.  If 
we  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, we  must  picture  a  poor  American 
soldier,  shoeless,  up  to  his  hips  in  mud  in 
some  trench  in  Western  Europe,  wearing 
tattered  Bermuda  shorts,  armed  with  a 
slingshot  or,  if  he  is  lucky,  a  bow  and 
arrow.  We  must  picture  this  Congress 
sending  these  fine,  young,  patriotic 
Americsui  boys  over  to  Europe  with  a 
couple  of  rocks  and  a  pea^ooter,  to 
stand  almost  nude  in  the  trenches  to 
face  huge  tanks  coming  down  the  msdn 
highways  and  over  the  fields  from  East 
Germany  and  Poland,  or  wherever  the 
invading  hoards  might  be  coming  from. 
Our  enemies  will  pulverize  these  helpless 
young  men,  we  are  asked  to  believe. 

That  is  not  the  true  picture  at  all,  Mr. 
President.  The  picture  is  that  we  have 
an  excellrait  tank,  the  best  In  Western 
Europe.  So  says  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  so  says  anyone  who  has 
analyzed  it.  The  M-60A1  and  the 
M-80A1E2  are  the  best  now  available, 
but  we,  and  we  alone,  are  going  to  go 
ahead  with  a  new  tank  program,  into  a 
heavy  tank. 

It  Is  pointed  out  In  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  that  both  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  development  Is  going 
forward  In  the  field  of  light  antitank 
weapons. 

Here  is  what  the  House  committee 
says: 

In  thlB  connection,  the  Committee  notes 
that  both  Buasia  and  Oermany  appMU-  to 
have  recognized  the  diminishing  utility  of 
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tbe  heavy  tanks  and  are  plaoing  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  light,  bard -hitting,  anti- 
tank vehicles  and  weapons.  Although  tbe 
USSR  will  probably  continue  to  use  Its  me- 
41am  tank,  Ita  heavy  tank  Is  no  longer  in 
production  and  Is  being  gradually  phased 
out  of  Inventory. 

Tha  committee  continues: 

In  any  event,  the  tJ.8.  MOOAl  and  the 
M60A1B3  are  qualitatively  equal  to  or  bet- 
ter than  any  USSR  tank  now  In  the  field  or 
anticipated  In  the  foreaeeable  futiire. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the  words 
of  a  group  devoted  to  unilateral  disarm- 
ament. These  are  not  pious  Quakers  sit- 
ting out  In  front  of  the  White  House, 
discussing  the  future  defense  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  a  pretty  hard- 
nosed  group,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  No  one  h&a  ever  accused 
Representative  Hebert  of  being  soft  on 
weapons,  soft  on  weaponry,  or  soft  on 
military  preparedness.  And  this  is  what 
Representative  Hubert's  committee  has 
to  say  about  the  tank  and  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  tank. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  always  have 
to  be  building  blockbusters?  For  exam- 
ple, we  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world 
building  aircraft  carriers — not  that  that 
Is  a  part  of  this  debate,  though  It  might 
be  one  day.  We  continue  to  build  more 
and  more  aircraft  carriers.  I  think  Aus- 
tralia may  have  built  one  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  only  thing  they  are  using  theirs 
for  Is  to  ram  our  destroyers  In  the  South 
Pacific.  But  we  continue  to  build — seem- 
ingly we  have  to  build  bigger  and  bigger 
aircraft  carriers,  and  bigger  and  bigger 
tanks,  whether  they  are  needed  or  useful 
or  not.  Everyone  else  Is  building  light 
tanks,  including  our  NATO  allies. 

We  are  bankrolling  NATO.  We  are 
building  the  MBT-70  solely  for  NATO:  It 
will  not  go  in  the  rice  paddies  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  have  the  same  prob- 
lems over  there  that  the  Sheridan  did.  It 
is  a  NATO  tank. 

And  what  about  our  NATO  allies?  Does 
Germany  want  the  MBT-70?  No.  Does 
Belgium  want  the  MBT-70?  No.  Do  any 
of  our  NATO  partners  want  the  MBT-70? 
No.  The  kind  of  tanks  they  are  interested 
in  are  light,  mobile  tanks,  the  kind  the 
Germans  are  developing,  the  kind  that 
we  should  continue  to  develop. 

It  Is  not  a  question,  Mr,  President,  of 
all  or  nothing.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
MBT-70  or  a  seminude  soldier  in  the 
mud  trenches  of  Western  Europe. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  kind  of  weap- 
on. Just  as  we  do  not  need  overkill  in 
other  senses  of  the  weapons  systems,  we 
do  not  need  overkill  in  tanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  about  all  I 
can  say  and  intend  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  should  like  to  close  with  the 
words  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  itself.  Because  I  believe  that 
in  their  admonition,  as  found  on  pages 
18  and  19  of  their  own  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill,  they  have  eloquently  stated 
the  dilemma  that  we  face  In  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  modem  weap- 
ons systems  like  the  MBT-70.  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  report 
states: 

Moreover,  simple  and  reliable  modem 
weapons  have  often  been  neglected  In  the 


pursuit  of  weapons  oT  great  technological 
complexity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  present  time.  Department  of  De- 
fense development  procedures  are  so  struc- 
tured that  In  each  area  there  Is  only  a  single 
weapon  syvtem  available  to  modernize  tbe 
forces — and  this  system  Is  often  a  very  costly 
one.  This  means  that  Congress  Is  faced  with 
the  decision  of  approving  the  procurement 
of  that  system  or  denying  modern  weapons 
to  our  armed  forces. 

These  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  I  wish  they  were.  I  wish  I 
could  have  written  and  articulated  it  as 
well  and  as  fully  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has.  This  is  the  gospel.  This 
should  be  the  gospel. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  the  amount  under  con- 
sideration in  this  amendment,  $35.3  mil- 
lion Is  a  pittance  in  the  scheme  of  Fed- 
eral sfpending.  I  realize  that.  That  is 
about  what  the  Depculanent  of  Defense 
spends  on  paper  clips  each  day.  It  is 
nothing  in  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  infini- 
tesimal in  terms  of  the  Federal  budget. 

But  what  this  program  eventually 
means,  as  we  proceed  with  it,  is  that  each 
year  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer  to 
the  point  of  no  return — as  is  pointed  out 
In  this  admonition — because  in  1974  or 
1975  we  are  going  to  be  at  the  point  of 
decision  without  options.  The  M-60A1 
is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  production. 
Then  we  will  be  faced  with  the  blimt, 
brutal  decision  of  going  ahead  with  pro- 
duction on  the  MBT-70  or  denjrlng  mod- 
em weapons  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Pentagon  is  putting 
us  in  the  imenviable  position  of  deciding 
between  all  or  nothing.  Before  we  get  to 
the  point  of  no  return,  where  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  ahead  with  this 
blockbuster  of  tanks — the  one  that  no 
one  else  on  earth  but  us  would  ever  con- 
sider— let  us  stop  and  think.  That  is  all 
this  amendment  causes  us  to  do.  It  says, 
"Stop  and  think.  Where  are  we  now  and 
what  do  we  need  now  and  in  the  future?" 
We  need  the  M-60A,  and  we  can  borrow 
from  the  sophisticated  technology  that 
has  been  developed  as  part  of  the  MBT- 
70  program. 

But  each  time  we  go  further  down  this 
road,  saying,  "Not  this  year,  but  maybe 
we  will  stop  it  next  year,"  our  choices 
are  being  narrowed. 

So  the  $35.3  million  is  small.  It  will 
not  make  or  break  the  Government.  But 
it  is  the  $35.3  million  that  each  year 
deny  us,  Inch  by  Inch,  year  by  year,  a 
decision  between  any  viable  alternatives. 
It  is  in  contravention  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  own  caveat  which  they 
have  included  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  from  this 
report  describe  more  eloquently  than  I 
could  the  decision  we  are  presented  with 
time  and  again  on  procuring  modem 
weapons  systems — all  or  nothing.  It  is 
time — this  time,  here  and  now — while  we 
still  have  some  time — to  say  "No"  to  this 
improvident,  useless,  overly  sophisticat- 
ed, and  overly  expensive  weapons  system 
that  is  not  needed  now  nor  will  be  needed 
in  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


2  mlnutee  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  reeent 
days  we  have  heard  several  dlsUngulshed 
Members  of  this  body  express  their  de- 
sires to  do  all  posslMe  to  restore  a  sense 
of  order,  discipline,  well-being  and  moti- 
vation in  our  Army,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  is  currently  beset  by  numeroos 
problems.  Now  there  are  many  things 
that  need  to  be  done  in  this  area,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  providing  the  men 
whom  we  call  upon  to  defend  this  coun- 
try with  the  most  modem  of  weapons. 
It  should  be  well  known  to  all  of  us  that 
one  of  the  bedrock  bases  of  morale  and 
motivation  In  any  fighting  imlt  is  an 
awareness  by  its  members  that  they  are 
equipped  with  weapons  that  are  superior 
to  those  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We 
need  only  recall  the  crisis  of  ctmfldence 
a  few  years  ago  when  our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  developed  the  Impression  that 
their  rifle  was  inferior  to  those  In  the 
hands  of  their  Soviet  supplied  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  enemy.  I  sub- 
mit that  sending  our  soldiers  into  battle 
at  amy  time  in  the  future,  God  forbid, 
equipped  with  a  tank  of  the  vintage  of 
the  late  1950'8  would  not  only  be  irre- 
sponsibility on  our  part  but  would  pro- 
mote a  crisis  of  confidence  comparable 
to  or  exceeding  that  stemming  from  the 
Vietnam  experience. 

The  XM-803  represents  the  latest  in 
tank  technology.  The  argument  heard 
from  some  quarters  that  the  XM-803  Is 
already  obsolescent  borders  on  the  fa- 
tultous.  It  makes  no  sense  at  aU  to  sup- 
pose that  our  research  and  development 
personnel  are  not  aware  of  all  the  latest 
state  of  the  art  and  are  not  incorporating 
it  into  the  development  of  the  XM-803. 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  are. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  developing  a 
modem  volimteer  army.  This  does  not 
mean  only  the  modernization  of  leader- 
ship techniques,  of  living  facilities,  or  of 
manner  of  dress  and  behavior.  It  also 
means  furnishing  the  most  modem  of 
weapons  to  the  men  who  will  make  up 
our  modem  volunteer  army.  This  can 
be  done  at  modest  cost,  for  the  XM-803 
program.  In  comparison  to  many  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systenxs.  Is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  undertaking.  Moreover,  let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  of  losing  alto- 
gether the  rather  substantial  investment 
already  made  In  the  XM-S03  In  order  to 
save  a  relatively  small  sum.  For  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that.  If  the  entirely 
Inadequate  funding  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  MIssoiui  is 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  XM-g03  pro- 
gram will  be  in  grave  danger  of  being  dis- 
continued. Is  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  are  other  Members  of  this 
body  willing,  for  a  relatively  small  sav- 
ing, to  run  the  risk  of  sending  our  soldiers 
into  battle  with  equipment  which  we 
know  will  be  Inferior  to  that  of  potential 
adversaries?  Certainly,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
feels  that  tank  warfare  is  pass*.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
their  tank  development  program  Is  mov- 
ing forward  with  the  object  of  fielding 
a  highly  sophisticated  tank  for  use  on  the 
European  battlefield. 

As  we  all  know,  our  Army  is  being 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  Historically  and 
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as  a  matter  of  oommansenae,  when 
armies  become  smaller  the  strength  lost 
in  numbers  must  be  compcDsated  for  by 
an  increase  In  weapons  modernity.  lUs 
Is  the  process  in  which  our  Army  Is  pres- 
ently engaged.  We  owe  It  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation  to  make  the  wherewithal 
available  for  this  process  to  proceed 
wisely,  etBclently,  and  etrectively. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  agreement  with  West  Germany  on 
the  MBT-70  was  terminated  and  we  de- 
cided to  build  our  own  tank,  the  MBT-70 
was  studied  to  determine  how  the  cost 
could  be  reduced,  and  a  number  of  steps 
were  taken  These  changes  resulted  in 
an  austere  tank,  the  XM-803.  I  want  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  changes  which 
made  the  XM-g03  a  different  tank. 

No  elaborate  popup  night  sight  is  on 
the  XM-g03  as  was  on  the  MBT-70. 

No  complex  "pop-up"  secondary  arma- 
ment weapon  system  is  on  the  XM-803 
as  was  on  the  MBT-70. 

The  ccxnmander's  day  sight  and  night 
sight  have  been  combined  Into  one  unit. 
There  is  a  simplified  secondary  arma- 
ment system,  and  they  now  have  a  cali- 
ber .50  machinegun. 

The  XM-803  uses  rolled  homogeneous 
armor  plate  Instead  of  costly  high  hard- 
ness steel  used  on  the  MBT-70. 

The  suspension  system  has  been  sim- 
plified in  the  XM-803, 

The  automatic  loader  has  been  sim- 
plifled. 

The  fire  control  system  has  been  sim- 
plified. 

The  electrical  cables  have  been  sim- 
plified. 

The  driver's  controls  have  been  sim- 
plified. 

A  navigation  kit  and  driver's  television 
aid  have  been  eliminated. 

The  Interior  redesign,  such  as  reloca- 
tion of  stowage  and  compartments,  has 
resulted  in  significantly  decreased  vul- 
nerability to  antitank  weapons. 

The  reliability  and  maintainability 
have  been  increased. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  steps  have  been 
taken  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  this  tank,  and  they  have  brought 
about  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proxlmatdy  $250,000. 

By  going  forward  alone,  having  com- 
plete control  of  this  program,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard feels  that  we  must  go  forward  and 
do  this  research;  that  after  he  has  done 
this  research,  if  this  tank  is  what  we  hope 
it  is  going  to  be — and  the  Army  predicts 
it  will  be — then  we  can  begin  to  produce 
it. 

I  repeat,  these  funds  are  not  to  produce 
the  tank.  That  was  the  main  point  with 
which  the  House  was  concerned.  I  would 
like  for  my  cfdleagues  to  know  about  that 
particular  point.  In  Secretary  Packard's 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  MlnlSBippl 
on  May  28, 1971,  he  said: 

I  am  oonfldent  that  the  transfer  of  these 
funds  from  PSUA  to  RDT&K  wlU  not  Jeopar- 
dize this  assentlal  Army  program  and  should 
remove  the  House  Armed  Detflusa  Oonunlt- 
tee's  concern  about  a  ooaunltment  to  pro- 
duction before  tbe  oompletlan  of  tasting. 


in.  Presble&t,  the  House  did  not  want 
to  begin  produdng  before  they  finished 
testing.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  not  pro- 
duced, but  the  Army  is  not  going  to  do 
that.  Mr.  Packard  says  they  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  Mr.  Packard  also  says 
that  we  need  the  full  funds  to  go  forward 
with  research,  testing,  and  development. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  permit  the 
Senate  to  go  forward. 

In  ck)8lng,  I  want  to  say  that  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  have  a  smaller  Army, 
its  men  will  need  the  most  modem  tank. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  Thave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHKs).  Two  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  those  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
insist  that  the  amendment  is  worded  in 
such  a  way  that  the  money  will  be  limited 
to  the  research  and  development  on  this 
main  battle  tank.  If  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to,  it  will  be  on  record  now  as 
being  limited  to  that  tank.  There  is  only 
one  tank  listed  here  in  the  justification 
sheets  for  research  and  development,  and 
that  is  the  main  battle  tank.  That  is 
Just  a  fact  of  life.  There  is  $27.5  million 
in  the  Senator's  amendment  which  can 
be  used  only  for  the  main  battle  tank. 
They  do  not  have  to  use  It  all,  but  it  is 
limited  to  tht  main  battle  tank. 

What  we  are  recommending  is  the 
$62.8  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment only  on  the  main  battle  tank,  so 
the  only  difference  is  the  difference  in 
those  dollars.  But  the  $27.5  million  is  Just 
not  enough  for  a  year's  work. 

If  we  wsuit  to  go  on,  we  will  have  to 
approve  the  larger  sum  tmd  vote  against, 
the  anrendment.  If  we  vote  for  the 
amendment,  they  will  still  have  $27.5 
million.  This  is  a  prototype  of  a  weapon 
on  which  a  contract  will  be  based  later, 
exactly  as  the  committee  pointed  out  on 
page  19  of  the  report: 

At  the  present  time,  Department  of  De- 
fense development  procedures  are  so  struc- 
tured that  In  each  area  there  Is  only  a  single 
weapon  system  available  to  modernize  the 
forces — and  this  system  Is  often  a  very  costly 
one.  This  means  that  Congress  Is  faced  with 
the  decision  of  approving  the  procurement 
of  that  system  or  denying  modem  weapons 
to  our  armed  forces. 

If  we  do  not  develop  the  prototype, 
then  we  do  not  have  to  approve  or  buy 
it.  We  can  say  that  is  the  end  of  the  de- 
cision. We  can  say  we  do  not  have  a  con- 
tract such  as  with  the  C-6A  or  the  P-14. 

What  the  committee  \b  doing  Is  fol- 
lowing its  own  directions  and  its  own 
recommendations.  The  same  committee 
put  the  $62.8  million  in  the  bill  that  wrote 
this  language  which  has  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  This  was  done 
at  the  same  sitting  of  the  committee.  Let 
us  go  right  down  the  Une  to  develop  a 
prototype  and  thai  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  we  will  have  a  procurement 
contract.  It  is  written  m  the  bill  that  no 
money  in  the  bill  can  be  used  for  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Mississippi  on  sectiim  203  of  the 
amendment. 

I  repeat,  because  I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant, that  what  this  amendment  does  is 
reduce  f  imding  to  the  figure  recommend- 
ed  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  c(Mitalns  the  exact  amount— 
$27.5  million— as  passed  by  the  House 
Section  203  says  the  Army  can  either 
spend  or  withhold  up  to  $27.5  million. 
They  can  spend  it  all  on  the  MBT-70 
tank  or  app^  It  to  the  MBT-MAl  or  the 
M-60A1E2.  They  do  not  have  to  spendlt 
all,  or  even  one  penny  of  it,  on  the  MBT- 
70.  But  they  can  spend  "not  more"  than 
27.5  million  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHxs).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton)   No.  445. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOtm),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  smnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  \n  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 


[No.  238  Leg. 

1 

TEAS— 42 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Acdersoii 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Magnuaon 

Randolph 

ChUee 

Mansfield 

RlblooB 

Church 

Mathlas 

apong. 

OranRton 

McOovem 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Oravel 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Moss 

NAT&-«1 

Williams 

Allen 

Eastland 

Miller 

Baker 

EUender 

Packwood 

Beall 

Ervtn 

Pearson 

BfiUmon 

nmnin 

Both 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saxbe 

Bible 

OambreU 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Ooldwater 

Boott 

Brock 

OrUBn 

Smith 

Buckley 

Qumey 

^Wikman 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUnKS 

Stennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Taft 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Iiong 

I}oIe 

UoCleUan 

Weldier 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tanam 

NOT  VOTINa— 7 

AUott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Cook 

Inouye 

Hansen 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Eaglxton's  amendment  (No. 
445)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER  and  Mr.  THUR- 
MOND. Z  move  to  Uy  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messace  from  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  secticm  601. 
tlUe  6,  Public  Law  260,  77th  Ctongrees. 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Ullmam 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, to  fill  a  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  ^leaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bttrkx  of  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Internal  Tax- 
ation, to  fill  a  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill — H.R.  10538 — to 
extend  the  authority  for  insuring  lofms 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  In  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill— H.R.  8687— to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMXNDMSKT    NO.    437 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  437,  on  which 
there  Is  a  3-hour  time  limitation  on 
debate. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonrni,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  from  this  side 

The  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  of  July 
1971  there  is  a  most  interesting  article 
by  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  former 
commander  of  NATO,  former  comman- 
der In  Korea,  where  he  succeeded  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  and  a  man  who,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  outstanding  soldier- 
statesmen — and  I  emphasize  the  word 


"stateemen"  as  well  as  "soldier"— that 
this  country  has  produced  in  modem 
times.  The  title  of  the  article  Is  "&ido- 
china:  Disengaging." 

I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to  urge  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  read  thJa  article 
by  General  Rldgway.  If  the  Senate  would 
allow  me.  I  would  like  to  read  the  last 
four  or  five  paragraphs.  This  is  General 
Rldgway  speaking: 

For  th«  prcMnt.  I  ballere  ««  ahould  aoocpt 
the  Judgment  of  those  oItUUd  aathotltlM 
poaaeaaed  of  the  fullest  Infomuktlon,  $m  re- 
flected In  the  President's  current  daelaioiu. 
The  two  prime  elements  Iq.  those  dedslons 
are  the  timing  to  complete  o\ir  withdrawal, 
and  Insistence  on  continued  efforts  to  reoorer 
our  prisoners.  Both  are  questions  of  judg- 
ment. 

Today  the  Senate  will  once  again  ex- 
press its  Judgment  on  this  particular 
matter: 

I  use  the  plirase  "for  the  preaent."  I  in- 
tend it  to  mean  for  a  very  limited  time,  say 
no  more  than  another  six  to  nine  months 
By  that  time  the  ARVN — 

That  is  the  army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  the  Saigon  government — 

will  have  had  ample  time  to  attain  ade- 
quate training  levels.  If  tt  la  ever  going  to 
do  so,  and  we  will  have  had  time  to  supply 
all  necessary  equipment — 

Which  we  have — 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  regardless  of  de- 
velopments— 

These  are  General  Rldgway 's  words, 
"regardless  of  developments"— 

But  sooner  If  visible  progress  has  been 
made  toward  meeting  both  of  the  conditions 
stated  by  the  President,  I  believe  we  should 
proceed  with  our  phasedown  forthwith  and 
carry  It  through  expeditiously  to  comple- 
tion— that  is.  until  all  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force  personnel,  except 
Embassy  guards,  are  out  of  Vietnam,  con- 
tinuing by  every  reasonable  means  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  captive  personnel  in 
hoetUe  hands  until  that  goal  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  detect  in  the 
Senate,  and  have  for  some  weeks  now.  a 
feeling  of  apathy,  a  feeling  of  "what's 
the  use?"  a  feeling  of  being  conditioned 
to  an  extension  of  the  war  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  an  accommodation  with  the 
Mylal's  and  other  mcldents,  and  a  gen- 
eral desire,  perhaps,  to  wish  these  issues 
away. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
they  cannot  and  they  wlU  not  and  they 
must  not  be  wished  away.  We  cannot  put 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  fall  to  be 
aware  of  what  has  happened. 

I  know  it  gets  monotonous  to  watch 
the  casualty  lists  which  come  out  every 
week— deadly  monotonous.  We  do  not 
like  the  recitation  of  the  litany  of  the 
losses  which  this  country  has  undergone 
But  these  figures,  these  statistics,  repre- 
sent human  beings,  fellow  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  their  skin,  re- 
gardless of  what  ftiith  they  adhere  to, 
if  to  any  faith,  regardless  of  their  back- 
groimd  or  where  they  come  from  or  in 
what  economic  category  they  might  be 
placed. 


The  latest  figures  are  out  today,  aat  ^ 

they  Indicate  301,747  Americans  woundatf  ^^- 
since  January   1,   1861— more  thu  ^  ^  ', 
decade  ago;  45,543  Americans  killed  In     '^^' 
combat;   and  0,787  American  noncom- 
bat  dead.  The  total,  Mr.  President.  Is 
357,077  Americans. 

What  for?  Why?  We  will  never  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  to  our  sat- 
isfaction, azid  we  know  It. 

Of  that  number,  35,000,  approximately, 
are  totaUy  disabled.  In  that  period  of 
time,  we  have  spent  approximately  $1S0 
billion— $130  billion;  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  cost  will  triple  into  the  next 
century. 

Figures  differ  as  to  how  many  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  and  as  to  how 
many  Americans  are  missing  in  action. 
The  North  Vietnamese  say  they  have 
prisoners  of  war  numbering  something 
on  the  order  of  between  300  and  400.  The 
administration,  I  believe,  has  put  out 
figures  which  indicate  that  altogether 
there  may  be  1.500  or  1,600  POW's  smd 
MIA's. 

We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  POW's 
and  we  owe  an  obligation  to  all  the  re- 
coverable MIA's,  those  who  are  missing 
in  action.  The  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate  takes  in  not  only  the  prison- 
ers of  war  per  se,  but  the  recoverable 
missing  in  action  as  well;  and  I  would 
hope  tliat  my  colleagues  would  keep  that 
In  mind. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  are  aware 
of  the  anguish  and  the  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives  of  the  POW's  and 
the  MIA's.  I  would  hope  that  they  read 
the  stories  in  the  newspapers  yesterday 
and  today  about  the  skin  games  that  are 
being  practiced  against  those  relatives, 
who  are  being  bilked  and  mulcted  at 
every  turn. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  read  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  the  story  entitled: 

Missing — or  Dead?  Some  "POW"  Relatives 
Say  They  Are  Misled  by  American  Officials; 
They  Assert  U.S.  Inflates  Total  of  Possible 
Captives,  Contend  Many  Are  Dead;  A  Way  to 
Prolong  the  War? 

That  is  the  headline  and  the  subhead- 
lines  of  the  story  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  undermine  the 
President,  but  to  help  him,  to  extend  a 
hand  of  cooperation,  and  to  become  m- 
volved  with  him  a«  coequal  branches  of 
this  Government,  the  legislative  and  the 
executive,  in  seeking  to  find  a  way  out  of 
this  tragic,  uimecessary,  and  immoral 
morass  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

There  were  three  stipulations  laid 
down.  One  was  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  have  a  "reason- 
able chance  to  survive."  Well,  we  haVe 
helped  them  for  17  years.  They  had  one 
election  4  years  ago.  They  are  having  a 
referendum  this  coming  Sunday,  and 
they  will  elect  the  only  candidate  who 
will  be  on  the  ballot  at  that  tlma. 

I  think  we  have  done  enough — more 
than  enough — in  the  loss  of  lives.  In  the 
casualtieB,  in  the  developing  of  a  drug 
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addiction  problem,  in  an  increase  in 
crime.  In  the  coming  Into  being  of  in- 
discipline, and  in  spending  approxi- 
mately $130  billion.  And  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  raise  the  question.  What  for  and 
wliy? 

The  second  point  in  the  tripod  was 
that  we  would  leave  South  Vietnam  only 
when  our  prisoners  were  released.  This 
amendment  lays  down  a  possible  means 
by  which  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  tripod,  withdraw  and  release,  may 
occur.  Because  what  this  does  is  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President,  but  Indicate 
to  the  President  the  feeling  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  least — and  I  would  hope,  if  we 
are  successful  this  afternoon  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well — that 
we  want  to  get  out  of  this  treigic  affair, 
thi.s  quagmire  in  which  we  should  never 
have  become  involved  and  in  which  we 
have  been  involved  too  long. 

We  think  that  this  is  the  way  to  face 
up  to  It.  to  work  with  the  President,  not 
to  undermine  him.  Because  what  we  are 
doing,  if  this  amendment  passes,  is  indi- 
cating to  him  our  interest,  our  intent, 
and  our  desire,  and  doing  so  in  a  cooper- 
ative, responsible  maimer. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  I  have  to  say 
at  this  time.  I  shall  have  a  little  bit  more 
to  .say  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  new  to  be  said  about  this  subject.  We 
had  three  or  four  votes  on  this  general 
subject  matter,  in  one  form  or  another, 
an  the  Draft  Act  proposal.  We  had  an- 
other vote  on  it  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  conference  report.  The  facts  are  well 
known,  I  know  that,  and  the  facts  have 
not  changed  a  great  deal.  We  are  all  in 
agreement  about  the  POW's  and  those 
missing  in  a^Uon,  and  in  our  concern 
about  getting  out,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Those  are  things  that  gnaw  at  the 
heart  and  soul  of  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  have  for  a  long  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  those  who  want  to 
express  themselves  on  this  issue  on  a 
major  bill  rather  than  on  a  resolution 
that  carries  the  thought  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Mansfield  amendment  have 
already  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  once  in  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  June  22  cmd  prior  thereto,  and 
then  there  was  another  change,  some- 
what indirect  but  it  was  another  change. 
on  the  motion  to  table.  Now  we  are  back 
with  essentially  the  same  thing  on  an- 
other major  blU. 

How  could  voting  for  this  amendment 
add  anything  to  what  those  who  may 
favor  it  have  already  done?  How  could  a 
reiteration  have  any  constructive  effect, 
or  have  any  more  meaning?  The  Mans- 
field amendment  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  by  a  sizable  vote, 
and  that  has  not  been  repealed.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  changed  somewhat  in  con- 
ference. But  it  was  not  abandoned. 

In  addition  to  it  being  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate,  it  went  a  step  fiuther  in  a 
way,  even  though  not  as  strong  language. 
It  took  the  House  in  on  this  declaration, 
this  legislative  determmation,  and  that 


was  signed  into  law  this  week.  That  is 
the  first  time  there  has  been  an  official 
legislative  expression  on  the  subject. 

Simply  to  adopt  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment here  as  a  rider  on  another  blU,  a 
largely  extraneous  bill,  dqies  not  add 
anything  to  the  voting  record,  I  respect- 
fully submit,  of  an  Individual  Senator, 
and  it  does  not  add  anything  to  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Senate,  which  has  alreadj 
been  made  along  this  line. 

But,  more  than  that,  there  is  another 
course  where  one  can  strengthen  his 
vote,  where  one  can  strengthen  his  pur- 
poses— it  is  constructive,  it  is  orderly,  and 
it  is  the  regular  way  In  which  these 
tWngs  should  be  done — and  that  Is 
through  a  resolution,  a  joint  resolution, 
or  a  concurrent  resolution,  on  this  sub- 
ject alone.  Let  it  lie  taken  up  directly 
from  the  calendar  with  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  calendar  now  or  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. As  I  have  said,  they  are  well 
versed  in  tliis  field  and  are  friendly  to 
this  idea.  It  is  supported  by  most  of  its 
members,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  matter  could  come  back  here  after 
hearings  and  report,  or  it  could  come 
back  in  15  minutes.  I  venture  to  say  if  a 
resolution  of  that  land  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  they 
could  vote  it  back  here  in  20  minutes,  if 
they  wanted  to  do  so.  So  there  is  no  kind 
of  delay  cormected  with  this  matter.  They 
would  be  m  control  of  it.  As  I  say,  there 
is  a  recommendation  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  behind  it.  But  if  that 
is  not  wanted,  there  is  a  resolution  on 
the  calendar  now  that  states  the  pur- 
poses here,  and  It  could  travel  on  its  own 
strength.  Frankly,  I  assume  that  it  would 
be  passed  by  this  body. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  come  along 
now  and  just  put  another  rider  on 
another  major  bill  expressing  the  same 
thing  we  have  already  voted.  It  already 
has  hsul  trouble  in  conference,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  predict  what  will  happen 
except  to  say  that  it  will  have  some  trou- 
ble agam. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention 
another  problem.  I  think  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  an  institution  is  involved  here.  I  want 
to  point  out  sixne  guidelines  that  I  have 
always  thought  should  be  adhered  to, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  largely  has  fol- 
lowed those  guidelines  until  recently — 
that  is,  that  on  a  major  subject,  a  major 
policy,  and  this  is  national,  these  mat- 
ters should  go  to  the  committee  that  our 
rules,  which  are  law,  say  shall  consider 
those  questions.  That  is  a  necessary 
guideline  for  a  legislative  body.  If  it  is 
not  followed  generally,  we  are  led  into 
bad  trouble.  Especially  would  that  be 
true  when  a  friendly  ccanmittee  has  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

If  smy  Senator,  with  respect  to  any  bJl, 
claims  as  a  matter  of  right  that  he  can 
come  in  without  deference  to  that  rule 
and  put  major  amendments  on  a  bill  and 
can  then  come  to  agato,  then  the  other 
99  have  the  same  privilege.  If  that  prac- 
tice is  permitted  to  ccmttoue  a  little  while, 
what  do  we  have?  We  have  killed  the 
committee  system.  That  is  not  the  toten- 
tion  of  the  authors.  It  is  not  the  intention 


of  those  who  vote  for  it.  But  It  would  be 
the  result. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  operating  on 
the  other  plan.  I  am  conflntog  my  re- 
marks now  to  major  questions.  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  am  pointing  out  a  prin- 
ciple that  I  think  involves  the  Senate  as 
an  institution.  We  cannot  afford  to  de- 
stroy our  committee  system  this  way  or 
any  other  way. 

So  if  I  had  the  chance  to  get  the  ear 
of  each  Senator,  that  would  l>e  my  ur- 
gent plea. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  matter  of 
the  conference.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  easy 
job  in  conference.  I  do  not  want  an  easy 
way.  If  I  had,  I  would  not  have  come  to 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  come  here  just  to 
try  to  do  easy  things.  I  did  not  make  a 
reservation  such  as  that  when  I  was  a 
candidate.  I  came  here  to  do  whatever  I 
could,  easy  or  hard.  It  is  mighty  easy 
now,  with  respect  to  a  conference  rejjort 
one  does  not  like,  to  say,  "Well,  you  did 
not  try  hard.  You  did  not  try  hard 
enough.  You  were  not  rough  enough  on 
the  House."  They  do  not  say  that  on  the 
floor.  They  say  it  in  the  cloakroom, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  somecme  make 
a  Member  of  the  House  agree  to  some- 
thing? How  can  someone  make  a  Sena- 
tor agree  to  something?  How  can  that 
be  done?  I  wish  someone  would  get  up 
and  make  a  suggestion.  How  is  someone 
going  to  make  a  Member  of  Congress  do 
something  if  it  is  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples or  contrary  to  what  he  thinks  he 
should  do?  If  someone  has  a  formula  for 
that,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  time,  and  I 
want  to  yield  more  time  for  an  explana- 
tion how  that  can  be  done,  when  the 
other  House  has  voted  on  the  same  meas- 
ure that  is  in  conference  and  has  voted 
directly  contrary  to  what  the  vote  might 
be  here.  If  anybody  knows  how  to  make 
conferees  agree  on  something — make 
them,  I  mean — I  have  never  heard  it  ex- 
platoed,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
time  for  that  purpose. 

When  you  exhaust  reason  and  logic 
and  persuasion  and  begging  somewhat, 
you  have  just  about  finished,  smd  you 
recess  and  come  back,  and  hope  there 
are  some  new  facts  or  there  is  some  new 
point  or  something  has  changed,  and 
you  go  over  that  again  and  again. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  complaining. 
But  I  think  these  two  committees  have 
done  about  the  best  they  could  on  this 
matter,  and  two  other  committees  ought 
to  have  a  chance.  That  is  not  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  is 
perhaps  to  give  it  a  better  chance. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  fac- 
tor: The  entire  Pacific  policy  Is  involved 
in  the  war  over  there.  The  war  is  being 
wound  down;  it  is  coming  to  an  end.  It 
is  being  finished  off,  and  the  faster  the 
better  for  all  of  us.  But  the  entire  Pacific 
policy  Is  involved.  An  election  will  be 
held  there  on  Sundfiy,  and  that  may  be  a 
turning  point.  I  do  not  know.  The  fact 
that  there  is  just  one  candidate  is  not  the 
controlling  fsuitor.  The  big  thing,  £is  the 
Senator  from  Montana  said.  Is  that  they 
are  having  their  election.  I  do  not  have 
any  inside  information,  but  I  Judge  that 
that  is  a  turning  potot  for  our  poUcy.  I 
know  that  we  have  other  matters  in  the 
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Vietnam  war.  We  have  the  entire  China 
policy.  The  Elxecutlve  of  thla  Nation,  re- 
gardless ol  who  he  Is,  has  that  on  his 
hands,  as  well  as  Taiwan  and  Jap«tn  and 
aU  the  rest  of  the  other  problems  which 
are  boiling  up  In  Asia.  I  believe  that  a 
precipitate  withdrawal  within  a  few 
weeks  would  greatly  augment  those  poli- 
cies and  that  we  should  think  a  long 
time  before  we  adopt  an  amendment, 
directly  from  the  floor,  on  a  bill  of  this 
kind  that  is  holding  up  the  rest  of  the 
session  because  we  cannot  get  the  ap- 
propriation bill  moving  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  these  and  such  other 
points  as  may  be  mentioned  here  wUl  be 
the  grounds  for  Senators  to  reconsider 
and  not  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment this  time,  but  make  it  clear  other- 
wise that  they  stand  for  what  is  In  it,  but 
that  because  of  the  circumstances,  the 
history,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  have 
already  expressed  themselves,  they  will 
not  vote  for  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  He  has  a 
problem  here. 

Mr.  PEJtCY.  I  am  still  from  Ullnoie. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Of  course.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Illinois,  the  heart  of  the 
country — the  heart  of  the  Saddle  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce that,  because  of  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  he  had  to  leave  suddenly  yes- 
terday. It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to 
give  him  a  live  pair. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned 
yesterday  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that 
there  are  four  reasons  why  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  pending  amendment.  He 
feels  deeply  about  this  matter.  I  feel 
equally  as  strong  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  four  reasons  why, 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  I  would  vote  to  sup- 
port It. 

First,  the  Vietnam  war  is  the  worst, 
single  mistake  this  country  has  ever 
made — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
to  announce  his  position,  not  to  make  an 
argument. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  needs  time,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ojpolzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  re- 
peat, first — although  I  said  this  before — 
the  Vietnam  wsur  is  the  worst,  single  mis- 
take the  United  States  of  America  has 
ever  made. 

Second,  this  war  has  done  more  to 
actually  weaken  our  national  security 
and  weaken  our  defenses  than  any  deci- 
sion we  could  have  made.  It  has  caused 
us  to  not  do  for  our  Air  Force,  our  Army, 
and  our  Navy  what  we  should  have  done 
to  keep  it  fully  equipped,  modem  and 
in  a  constant  state  of  readiness.  We  have 
even  permitted  our  physical  facilities  to 


deteriorate  during  this  put  decade  be- 
cause of  our  excessive  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure in  Southeast  Asia. 

Anyone  who  goes  out,  for  instance,  to 
examine  flrsth^d  the  condition  of  our 
fleet  today  can  see  what  has  happened 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Coxtvpait  It  with  the  fleet  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  relative  power  they  have 
gained,  and  the  way  they  have  closed 
the  gap  and  see  firsthand  the  sacrifice  of 
our  own  real  natlcmal  security  and  de- 
fense that  the  decision  to  go  into  Viet- 
nam has  brought  about.  The  $130  billion 
that  has  been  expended  there  has  come 
right  out  of  the  hide  of  our  own  defense 
establishment.  That  is  the  second  reason 
why  I  support  in  principle  the  pending 
amendment. 

Third,  all  of  us  have  seen  firsthand 
that  this  war  has  torn  our  coimtry 
asunder  and  caused  more  disunity,  more 
discord,  and  more  deep  unhj«)plness  In 
America  than  any  single  thing  this  coun- 
try has  ever  before  done.  The  Congress 
must  share  with  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  It  to  an  early 
end. 

Fourth,  I  would  merely  submit  as  evi- 
dence the  fact  that  if  we  truly  are  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  self-determination 
in  Vietnam,  the  election  in  Vietnam  to 
take  place  next  Sunday  is  a  mockery  of 
that  principle. 

What  has  been  happening  there  in  the 
past  several  months,  in  this  connection, 
removes  the  last  remaining  argument 
that  we  had  as  Justification  for  this  war. 

I  fully  concur  with  wliat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  that  this  administration  is  wind- 
ing down  the  war.  We  are  getting  out 
and  I  give  full  credit  to  the  President  for 
what  he  has  done  to  reverse  the  process. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate,  reflecting  the 
sentiment  and  the  spirit  of  Uie  people  of 
this  country,  and  reflecting  it  as  force- 
fully and  as  strongly  as  we  can,  has 
helped  to  accelerate  that  decision  to 
wind  down  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  get  out. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  basis  for 
saying  this,  no  inside  information,  but 
I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  soon  be  announcing  a  major 
stepup  in  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  intend  to  get  out.  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel. If  we  ever  hope  to  get  our  prisoners 
of  war  back  In,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  do  this. 

Because  of  the  commitment  I  have 
given  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  and  because  of  the  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  of  a  death  in  his  family 
that  suddenly  takes  him  away  from  the 
Senate  floor  today.  I  Intend  to  give  him  a 
live  pair  when  the  vote  Is  called  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  Interest  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  said.  I  would  like  to  remind  him  of  a 
fact  which  he  already  knows,  and  knows 
better  than  I.  that  a  Senate  committee 
is  only  the  servant  of  the  Senate,  that  it 
is  the  Senate  which  will  decide  as  to 
what  will  be  done  and  not  by  a  particu- 
lar committee. 

Furthermore,   I   remind  the  Senator 


that  during  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  draft  bUI,  he  suggested 
then  that  this  might  be  a  good  bffl  to 
attach  this  amendment  to,  although  he 
did  so  without  any  real  enthusiasm  ^at 
I  could  observe  at  that  time. 

He  rightly  places  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  policies  in 
the  Pacific;  but  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  policies,  we  should 
talk  about  the  men  whom  we  sent  there 
to  carry  out  those  policies  as  well.  I  can- 
not avoid  the  personal  consideration 
which  should  be  given  to  these  men,  most 
of  whom  are  draftees,  most  of  whom  have 
been  called  into  service  because  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  many  of  whom  had 
doubts  in  their  own  minds  but,  as  good 
citizens,  undertook  to  carry  out  thelx 
obligations  to  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  The  Senator  from  California  la 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  cnANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  thank  him  for  the 
great  leadership  he  Is  providing  on  tills 
very  vital  matter. 

I  have  some  brief  remarks  I  want  to 
make  and  then,  if  I  may,  would  like  to 
addrecs  some  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
the  chairman  said  in  his  remarks  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  certain  other  aspects 
of  what  he  said. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  the  original  Mans- 
field amendment  passed  by  a  substan- 
tial vote  in  this  body  and  was.  as  he 
pointed  out,  changed  In  conference:  It 
was  not  wholly  abandoned,  but  a  step 
forward  was  taken.  The  House  accepted 
the  action  in  a  modified  version.  A  legis- 
lative expression  was  then  made  by  Con- 
gress. ITie  measure  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixcoi.  In  so  doing  he  made 
part  of  the  law  of  our  land  the  explicit 
expression  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
that  a  date  be  set  for  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Indochina  to  end — 
and  the  terms  under  which  that  end 
should  be  brought  about.  The  bill  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress — the  conferees'  report  was 
adopted  55-30  by  the  Senate  and  297- 
108  by  the  House.  Included  was  title  IV 
as  modified  by  the  conferees.  Title  IV, 
as  ardently  espoused  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  emd  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  eind  ac- 
cepted by  the  President  spelled  out  the 
conditions. 

The  conditions  for  withdrawal  are 
clear.  I  should  say,  the  condition  is 
clear.  There  is  only  one  condition  set 
forth:  the  release  of  American  POW's. 

There  is  also  no  ambiguity  about  what 
the  provision  leaves  out.  It  leaves  out 
any  requirement  that  the  Thleu  govern- 
ment must  remain  in  power.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  retention  in  Indochina 
of  "residual  forces"  after  ground  forces 
are  withdrawn.  There  is  no  reference  to 
the  need  for  the  Gcvemment  of  South 
Vietnam  to  "stand  on  its  own  feet." 

We  just  want  out.  We  want  the  killing 
to  stop.  We  want  all  our  prisoners  home 
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and  all  our  missing  men  accoimted  for 
to  the  extent  possible. 

Arrangements  for  the  release  of  pris- 
oners and  an  accounting  of  all  men  miss- 
ing in  action  are  the  only  conditions 
which  title  IV  sets — and  it  sets  them  re- 
peatedly. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  con- 
dition. It  clearly  was  the  sense  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress — by  overwhelming 
votes— that  only  the  POW  return  should 
be  the  condition  of  our  setting  a  with- 
drawal date. 

Also,  it  is  the  sense  of  both  Houses  that 
the  sequence  of  events  should  be: 

First,  cease  fire. 

Second,  setting  "final  date"  for  with- 
drawal and  "date  certain"  of  POW  re- 
lease. No  POW  release  is  called  for  prior 
to  the  setting  of  this  date.  First,  the  date, 
then  the  release. 

Third,  phased  releases  and  with- 
drawals. 

Clearly  then  by  signing  the  measure 
into  law  the  President  has  accepted  the 
sense  of  the  CJongress. 

In  the  absence  of  the  dlstingiilshed 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  I  hope  to  address  some 
questions  later,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  if  I  may 
have  his  attention,  if  it  is  not  plain,  as 
title  IV  spells  out  succinctly,  as  it  has 
been  written  into  law  by  Congress  with 
the  ardent  suppwrt  of  the  minority  leader, 
and  as  now  accepted  by  the  President, 
that  it  in  effect  sets  forth  conditions  for 
our  withdrawal  only  upon  the  POW  re- 
lease and  that  thereafter  a  phased  basis 
for  the  return  of  the  prisoners  would  be 
established.  Is  that  not  in  essence  title 
IV  as  it  is  signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
whatever  the  President  signed  this  week 
is  spelled  out.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
read  the  entire  section  of  title  IV,  that 
would  be  all  right  with  me.  rnie  measure 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  it  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Congress  would 
like  to  see  an  early  termination  of  the 
war  and  the  prompt  release  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  think  we  have  alretuly  vsrrltten  It  into 
law.  That  Is  why  I  do  not  see  why  we 
need  to  do  more.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  later. 

I  feel  personally  that  every  action  so 
far  taken  by  the  Senate  in  seeking  to 
supersede  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  has  served  only  to  delay, 
rather  than  to  expedite  an  early  end  to 
the  war. 

That  is  why  I  am  bound  to  oppose  each 
of  these  motions,  recognizing  the  sincer- 
ity and  utter  good  faith  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

Title  rv  says— 

The  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  and 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  understanding  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration  imder  title 
IV? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  responsibility 
is  not  a  bit  added  to  beyond  what  the 
administration  had  in  the  beginning,  be- 
yond what  the  President  has  been  doing. 
And  that  is,  as  he  said  to  the  wives  and 


mothers  of  prisoners  of  war,  what  he  has 
been  doing  a  long  time. 

He  has  a^simied  two  channels,  neither 
of  which  he  is  free  to  disclose,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

I  talked  with  one  of  those  channels 
myself  on  one  occasion.  And  I  know  that 
the  President  has  been  doing  precisely 
what  Congress,  somewhat  belatedly  and 
many,  many  long  months  after  he  began, 
is  urging  him  to  do. 

We  usually  end  up  urging  him  to  do 
something  which  he  is  already  doing. 

I  think  it  makes  us  feel  pretty  good 
that  we  have  a  part  and  a  share  in  try- 
ing to  end  the  war. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  title  IV  did  not 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  conditions 
that  Congress  has  gone  tm  record  as 
favoring  for  negotiating  an  end  to  our 
involvement  in  that  war.  We  are  narrow- 
ing down  the  very  issues  and  eliminating 
matters  such  as  the  residual  force,  the 
maintenance  of  the  Thleu  regime,  and 
so  forth. 

I  ask  the  minority  leader  whether  the 
administration  still  considers  other  con- 
ditions for  withdrawal  beyond  the  con- 
ditions set  in  title  rv. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  obviously  not  the  one 
to  ask  what  happens  in  the  day-to-day 
negotiations  of  the  executive  department. 
I  would  not  know. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  we  have  made 
a  number  of  proposals,  not  one  of  which 
has  been  acceptable  to  the  other  side. 

Last  October  we  proposed  a  bilateral 
cease-fire.  We  proposed  that  both  sides 
cease-fire  in  place.  We  have  gotten  no- 
where with  it. 

We  mdicated  that  we  would  negotiate 
on  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
separately. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  a  release 
of  10  prisoners  of  theirs  for  every  Mie 
prisoner  of  ours. 

We  have  indicated  that  nothing  holds 
us  back  from  a  separate  prisoner  of  war 
negotiation. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  prolonging  the 
war.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  other 
side  will  not  do  any  of  these  things. 

Every  now  and  then  the  other  side 
slips  word  to  a  Senator,  who  Is  not  grulll- 
ble — since  we  cannot  refiect  on  our  Mem- 
bers here — and  to  a  citizen,  who  is  gulli- 
ble, that  "everythhig  will  be  aU  right  if 
you  Just  replace  Presldoit  Thleu." 

If  I  were  in  Vietnam,  I  would  not  vote 
for  President  Thleu.  I  am  tndepoident. 
I  would  find  another  guy  to  vote  for. 

They  pass  along  word  that  they  would 
deal  with  Minh  or  someone  else  if  we 
would  get  rid  of  Thleu.  It  is  not  our  place 
to  interfere  in  the  Oovemment  there.  I 
know  of  50  countries  that  do  not  have  a 
leader  elected  in  contested  elections, 
whether  that  makes  It  right  or  wrong. 

I  do  know  that  all  of  these  things  have 
been  passed  along  by  Hanoi  or  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  Americans  In  the  belief  that  they 
will  swallow  it  and  come  back  and  an- 
nounce that  If  we  will  accept  someone 
else,  they  will  desj  with  us. 

Let  them  say  it  out  loud  and  clear.  It 
might  make  a  difference.  It  would  with 
me.  I  might  believe  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  make  a  direct  public  offer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  know  if  we  have  ever  pro- 


posed a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a 
cease-fire  and  prisoner-of-war  excliange 
and  an  accounting  of  those  missing  in 
action  without  any  demand  that  the 
Thleu  regime  must  remain  in  olBce  and 
without  reference  to  the  residual  forces? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  CJalifor- 
nia  that  It  Is  not  my  province  and  it  is 
not  my  business  to  know  the  various 
proposals  that  are  tabled  from  time  to 
time  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  do  know  that  we  are  Interested  in 
certain  tilings.  We  are  interested  In  pre- 
serving the  structure  of  a  state  as  a  state 
with  democratic  principles.  We  are  even 
more  interested  in  preserving  the  secu- 
rity of  our  men  and  their  lives  as  they 
withdraw. 

We  are,  of  course,  terribly  interested  In 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  missing  in 
action.  So  it  would  follow  that  all  these 
things  would  be  discussed  and,  In  my 
judgment.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  we 
would  say — we  will  sacrifice  all  the  sol- 
diers left  and  you  can  take  three  shots 
at  them.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  we  would  separate 
it  from  the  POW  issue  In  that  sense.  I 
think  we  have  said  we  are  going  to  get 
out  and,  as  we  get  out,  "Tell  us  what  you 
are  going  to  do  about  the  prisoners  of 
war."  Hsmoi  did  not  say  they  would  re- 
lease the  prisoners  of  war.  They  said 
they  would  discuss  the  procedural  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  prisoners 
might  be  released.  That  happened  be- 
fore at  Panmunjom  and  we  spent  a 
couple  of  years  and  suffered  more 
casualties  following  that  than  preceding 
it. 

All  of  us  had  better  be  advised  not  to 
take  the  privately  delivered  assurance  of 
the  enemy  at  too  high  a  value. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  ever  offered  to 
risk  the  security  of  our  withdrawing 
troops  by  separating  it  entirely  from  the 
prisraiers  of  war.  I  hope  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Mansfield 
amendment,  as  revised,  and  adopted  in 
title  rv  left  the  prisoner-of-war  issue  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  negotiations,  as  the 
main  part  of  those  negotiaticms.  No  one 
in  this  body  has  ever  suggested  we  take 
any  steps  to  abandon  our  flg*^t.ing  men  in 
Vietnam. 

One  point  to  which  the  Senator  aUuded 
is  the  stability  of  the  present  government 
in  Vietnam  as  a  part  of  the  coaditions. 
That  most  certainly  Is  not  one  of  the  COD- 
ditions  that  Congress  included  In  title  IV. 
Ttie  President  made  no  reference  to  that 
when  he  signed  this  bill  2  days  ago. 

If,  Indeed,  that  or  other  points  beyond 
those  specifically  alluded  to  or  Included 
In  title  rv  are  still  a  part  of  what  we  are 
offering  in  negotiations,  I  would  like  to 
ask  this: 

What  effect,  if  any,  wiU  title  IV  have  In 
persuading  the  administration  to  drop  its 
additional  conditions  not  included  in 
title  rv? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  First,  title  IV  Is  a  declara- 
tion, a  sense  of  Congress,  that  by  a  date 
certain,  subject  to  release  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  an  accountmg  for  all  mlssmg 
in  action,  that  this  withdrawal  should 
take  place  at  tUs  date  (xrtain  after  other 
things  happen.  Congress  then  urges  the 
President  to  do  something  he  has  been 
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doing  for  mAoy  long  mccths,  to  negotiate 
wltli  North  Vietnam  for  a  cease-fire.  Con- 
grefis  Is  late,  as  usual.  That  was  made 
October  1070.  We  got  around  to  sending 
It  to  him  this  month.   

The  PRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BfANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Second,  Congress  urges 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  the 
establishment  of  the  final  date  for  with- 
drawal of  all  our  military  forces,  con- 
tingent on  a  date  certain  for  release  of 
all  of  our  POW's,  and  providing  negotia- 
tions for  a  rapid  fixed  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  the  area. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  answer 
better  than  that. 

This  is  a  race  between  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  and  what  the  Senate  would 
like  to  get  credit  for  helping  him  to  do. 
The  President  every  time  has  been  mov- 
ing faster  than  Congress  has  been  able 
to  catch  up  with  him,  and  a  lot  of  this 
is  geared  to  next  year's  elections  in  the 
hope 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  from  tills  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  hope  that  when  the 
war  is  ended  an  issue  can  be  made  to 
detract  from  the  President's  achieve- 
ments hi  ending  the  war. 

I  say,  go  ahead,  keep  trying,  and  every 
time  you  try  I  am  going  to  expose  it 
I  do  not  mean  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, but  critics  generally.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  expose.  Only  the  President  can 
end  the  war,  and  the  President  is  ending 
the  war. 

Many  fear  the  people  will  be  grateful 
to  him  for  it.  I  am  not  fearful.  I  am 
hopeful.  But  every  time  there  is  a  chance 
for  Congress  to  come  in  and  say,  "See, 
we  ended  the  war,  you  did  not,"  I  think 
it  is  indulging  in  a  lot  of  hypothetical 
hogwash. 

If  I  can,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
further  questions  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  want  the  war 
ended  and  plainly  the  war  is  not  ended. 
I  do  not  care  who  gets  credit,  so  long  as 
it  is  ended.  It  seems  to  me  from  what 
the  Senator  said  the  stability  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  an  ele- 
ment in  negotiations  in  the  cvurent  cir- 
ciunstances,  and  that  there  Is,  then,  a 
substantial  difference  between  the 
majority  In  Congress  and  the  White 
House 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  missed  the  last  part 
of  the  Senator's  sentence. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  seems  to  me  the 
essence  of  the  difference  between  the 
White  House  and  the  majority  in  Con- 


gress is  that  the  White  House  insists  on 
other  additional  conditions  beyond  those 
in  title  IV.  We  in  Congress  say  only 
POW's  and  MIA's  are  conditions  that 
must  be  worked  out,  and  then  we  will 
withdraw. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  all  due  respect,  that 
is  not  the  distinction,  at  all.  The  distinc- 
tion is  between  what  the  United  States 
would  be  glad  to  do  and  what  the  enemy 
refuses  to  do.  The  enemy  plainly  refuses 
to  release  the  prisoners  of  war  on  a 
phased  basis.  On  the  Issue  of  stability  of 
government  or  interference  in  elections, 
it  refiises  to  make  any  offers,  and  in  its 
seven  points,  it  demands  that  we  assume 
blame  for  the  war,  that  the  United  States 
had  been  responsible  for  the  war,  and  pay 
reparation  for  Vietnam. 

The  President  is  saying,  "I  want 
Americans  to  get  out  of  this  war  and  I 
am  withdrawing.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can  on  terms."  But  to  my  mind  it  Is  not 
just  to  complain  that  the  President 
wants  to  get  out  under  a  phased  with- 
drawal system  which  he  is  using,  and 
say  that  Congress  lias  a  better  scheme. 
If  all  535  of  us  went  to  Saigon  we  could 
not  do  aa  much  in  10  years  as  the 
PrGsidditi 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  would  dic- 
tate to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  formal  and  fixed  date  for  the  withdraw- 
al of  all  U.S.  forces  m  Vietnam,  does  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

It  deprives  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  flexibility  he  needs  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  Vietnamizatlon  program, 
negotiate  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  provide  some  measure 
of  future  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces  from 
Vietnam  has  been  rapid  since  President 
Nixon  came  to  office.  Phase  I,  assumption 
of  all  combat  activities  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  has  been  virtually  com- 
pleted. 

Phase  n,  which  was  conducted  along 
with  phase  I,  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  all  of  the  com- 
bat support  activities.  This  phase  Is  more 
difScult  but  is  well  advanced.  In  this  day 
of  complex  weapon  systems  time  Is  re- 
quired to  train  men  in  how  to  operate 
these  systems  effectively. 

Phase  m,  the  reduction  of  all  U.S. 
forces  to  a  small  advisory  contingent,  is 
a  worthy  goal.  We  have  sacrificed  too 
much  in  this  country  to  give  up  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  small  advisory  force  after 
our  combat  and  support  forces  have 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  date  when  volunteers  can  fully  meet 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 28,  1971  issue  of  the  New  Yort 
Times  there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Some  GI's  Are  Happy  To  Be  Sent  to 
Vietnam."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  appear  in  the  Rjcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

These  men  preferred  an  assignment  in 
Vietnam  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  were  cited  in  this  article.  It 
proves  there  is  a  potential  for  a  small  ad- 
visory mission  long  after  Vietnam  be- 
comes page  10  news. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  kept  his  word  Ln  reference 
to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  Two- 


thirds  of  the  forces  In  Vietnam,  when  he 
assumed  oflQce,  will  be  gone  by  December. 
Next  year  the  number  should  approach 
the  advisory  group  level. 

I  understand  the  feeling  of  those  In 
the  Congress  who  wish  to  take  some  role 
in  our  disengagement  by  su];H>orting  this 
amendment.  However,  our  disengage- 
ment will  be  more  worthy  of  the  great 
sacrifices  our  servicemen  have  already 
made  in  Vietnam  if  the  President  is  al- 
lowed the  flexibility  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  from  John  H.  Geiger,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  TUnea,  8^t.  38,  1971] 

SoM«  O.I. '8  Aar  Happy  to  bb  Scnt  to  Vhtnam 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 

BiEMHOA,  South  Vietnam,  Sept.  26. — "They 
teU  you  they're  winding  down  the  war — then 
you  turn  around  and  bang,  you're  here."  the 
young  draftee  said  after  he  stepped  ofT  the 
chartered  troop  carrier  at  this  air  base. 

Like  many  others,  the  soldier,  Pfc.  William 
Rodecker,  thought  the  American  role  In  Viet- 
nam was  Just  about  over.  But,  according  to 
Army  figures,  about  13,000  new  men  have 
been  arriving  each  month  this  summer  for 
one-year  tours. 

Between  22,000  and  27,000  men  are  leaving 
each  month,  keeping  up  the  pace  of  the 
gradual  withdrawal. 

Some  of  the  new  arrivals  were  unhappy 
about  being  here,  but,  surprisingly,  a  major- 
ity of  the  130  men  on  the  same  plane  with 
Private  Rodecker  said  they  were  glad  to 
come.  Vietnam  duty  has  Its  advantages,  they 
explained. 

WHOU  THE  MOOD  IS  GRIMMXR 

Almost  all  the  replacements  land  either  at 
this  American  base  about  20  mllee  north  of 
Saigon  or  at  the  giant  Camranh  Bay  air  base 
on  the  central  coast. 

Most  destined  for  combat  duty  reportedly 
arrive  at  Camranh  Bay,  and  Army  men  say 
the  mood  is  grimmer  there.  But  at  Blenboa 
today  many  of  those  on  the  United  Air  Lines 
Jet  said  they  were  on  their  second  tours  and 
waiting  to  finish  their  stints  In  the  Army  or 
had  asked  to  come  here  rather  than  serve 
"stateside"  or  In  Germany. 

"There's  some  guys  who  were  unhappy 
about  coming  over,"  said  Specialist  4  Dunbar 
Brooks,  who  was  back  for  the  second  time, 
"but  we  settle  'em  down.  We  make  'em 
happy.  We  told  them  If  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  Vietnam,  we  wouldn't  be  coming 
back." 

"Dope  and  money,  dope  and  money,  that's 
all  there  is  to  it,"  said  a  young  tank  crew- 
man with  shaggy.  unregulation-Iength  blond 
hair.  While  his  friends  grinned  and  nodded. 
he  explained  that  he  had  asked  for  a  second 
tour  because  in  addition  to  the  cheap  and 
plentiful  marijuana,  hashish  and  heroin, 
Vietnam  duty  pays  an  extra  $100  a  month. 

"That's  my  car  payments  right  there,"  said 
Tom  Mason,  a  19-year-old  combat  engineer 
from  St.  Louis. 

Another  reason  given  by  many  of  the  young 
draftees  was  that  Germany  was  much  worse 
than  Vietnam  could  possibly  be. 

"Half  of  these  guys  were  Just  fighting  to 
come  here."  said  Pfc.  Dennis  Allan,  an  Army 
telephone  lineman  from  Norfolk.  Va.  "I  vol- 
unteered for  Vietnam  to  get  out  of  Germany." 

The  volunteers  from  Germany  cited  the 
wretched  living  conditions  and  crime  In  bar- 
racks, the  unfriendly  people,  the  "hassling" 
from  career  men  and  the  racial  antagonisms 
that  plague  the  Army  in  Europe. 

Others  pointed  out  that  by  volunteering 
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for  Vietnam  when  they  bad  lees  than  17 
months  to  serve,  they  could  leave  the  Army 
five  months  early,  at  the  end  of  their  Vietnam 
tours.  The  Army  doee  not  oonsUler  it  worth- 
while to  assign  new  duties  to  a  man  with 
less  than  five  months  to  go. 

The  career  noncoms  arriving  today,  all  of 
them  back  for  at  least  their  second  tours, 
stood  apart  In  the  air  terminal  and  did  not 
conceal  their  contempt  for  the  raucus 
younger  men. 

Like  professionals  throughout  the  service, 
they  know  that  Vietnam  is  getting  an  Army- 
wide  reputation  as  a  place  for  "shamming" — 
the   new   term   for   goldbricking— for   using 
drugs  and  for  having  life  made  easier  by  loose 
and  reluctant  enforcement  of  discipline.  The 
lifers,  as  they  are  called,  believe  that  as  a 
result  the  wrong  men  are  coming  and  that 
the  Army  is  sending  them. 
Senatok  8.  Thttemond, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that 
any  limitation  on  the  ability  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  conduct  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia  would  endanger 
the  Uvea  of  our  fighting  men  and  make  more 
difficult  the  achievement  of  a  Just  peace  in 
that  troubled  area. 

Pursuant  to  national  convention  mandate 
I  urge  you  to  reject  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment No.  437  to  H.B.  8687,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  which  would  ee- 
Ublish  a  final  date  for  the  oeesatlon  of 
hoetUities  In  IndoOhlna. 

John  H.  Gkiokr. 
National  Oommander. 

The  American  Legion. 

MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  establish  as  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  the  total  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  aU  U.S.  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  within  the  next  6  months. 

There  is  only  one  condition  that  is 
attached  to  that  pledge  to  end  the  war. 
And  there  should  be  only  one  condition. 
As  our  troops  withdraw,  the  prisoners 
now  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  must  be  returned.  I  am  con- 
fident, and  we  have  a  strong  statement 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  Is  the  sole  condition 
for  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners. 

If  there  Is  any  question  about  the 
validity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  peace 
proposal  of  last  July,  which  has  been 
ignored  and  discarded  by  this  adminis- 
tration, let  the  President  make  a  public 
commitment  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops 
by  a  certain  date.  If  his  concern  for  our 
prisoners  and  for  their  famihes  is  the 
sole  factor  in  his  decisions,  let  him  state 
his  support  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. Because  it  says  what  he  has  re- 
lusea  to  say.  It  says  that  we  will  with- 
draw ail  our  troops  by  a  date  certain  if 
cur  prisoners  are  returned. 

Why  does  not  the  President  make  that 
.Matcment? 

The  only  explanation  is  that  he  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  the  mission  of  the 
US.  troops  in  Vietnam  Is  to  guarantee 
the  'Democratic"  process  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Despite  the  hoax  of  the  one-man 
election  of  President  Thieu,  despite  the 
repression  and  the  political  charade, 
despite  the  worldwide  condemnation  of 
this  government  as  a  UJ3.  financed  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  the  administration  ap- 
parently continues  to  value  support  for 
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the  Thleu  regime  as  more  Important 
than  the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  why  will  the 
President  not  endorse  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Why  does  he  oppose  It? 
Why  will  he  not  make  it  clear  to  this  Na- 
tion that  he  will  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal of  U.8.  troops  and  he  wiU  live  up 
to  that  pledge  with  the  single  condition 
being  the  return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  time  to  end  the  war  a  year  ago. 
It  was  time  to  end  the  war  6  months  ago. 
It  Is  time  to  end  the  war  today. 

As  of  today,  a  total  of  55.330  U.S. 
soldiers  have  died  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Also,  301,747  men  have  l>een  wounded. 
Total  casualties  are  357,077. 

Those  are  reasons  enough  to  vote  for 
an  end  to  this  war. 

There  also  is  a  continuing  and  dis- 
turbing tendency  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation's  leaders  to  disregard  the  end  re- 
sult of  our  Vietnam  policies  on  the 
people  of  that  war-ravaged  land.  We  talk 
of  interdiction,  of  protective  reaction — 
and  we  forget  that  we  are  talking  of 
bombs  raining  down  on  people  and 
villages. 

In  South  Vietnam  alone,  we  know  that 
since  1965,  1  million  civilians  have  been 
wounded  and  325,000  civilians  have  been 
killed. 

In  Cambodia  in  the  past  year,  up  to 
1.500,000  persons  have  become  refugees 
in  their  own  land. 

In  Laos,  which  has  been  prime  target 
of  our  unrestricted  air  war,  official  re- 
ports on  the  number  of  refugees  now  ex- 
tends over  300,000. 

In  North  Vietnam,  the  exact  number 
of  the  civilian  dead  and  wounded  is  not 
known  but  it  clearly  has  been  enormous. 

Those  are  additional  reasons  why  it  is 
time  to  end  this  war.  There  has  been 
enough  killing,  enough  deaths,  enough 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fMr. 
Mansfuld  ) . 

In  my  estimatiton,  it  would  have  been 
preferable  if  the  Senate  had  adopted  leg- 
islation which  embodied  a  cut-off  of 
funds,  thereby  enforcing  a  date  certain 
in  the  face  of  obvious  Presidential  reluc- 
tance to  fix  such  a  date.  Furthermore,  I 
believe  we  would  have  lost  nothing  and 
gained  substantially — in  yoimg  Amer- 
ican lives  saved — if  we  put  an  end  to  this 
war  by  the  end  of  this  year — rather  than 
6  months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
Nevertheless,  this  amendment  performs 
a  most  useful  service.  It  puts  the  Senate 
on  record  once  again  as  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  war.  It  shortens  the  time  lag 
from  enactment  to  the  end  date.  It  edges 
us  a  little  closer  to  the  day  when  we  will 
use  our  power  of  the  purse  to  bring  to 
a  close  this  dark  chapter  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  President,  the  evMits  of  recent 
days  only  serve  to  reinforce  my  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  Congress  which  must 
act  to  end  this  war. 

Rather  than  scaling  down  the  hostil- 
ities and  seeking  a  reasonable  settlement 
reflecting  the  realities  of  Southeast  Asia, 
this  administration  continues  to  encour- 


age all-out  ground  action  by  the  Viet- 
namese while  providing  a  full  range  of 
active  military  support.  Furthermore,  by 
expanding  the  air  war  while  contracting 
our  part  of  the  ground  war,  it  has  at- 
tempted to  deceive  the  American  people 
as  to  the  on-going  role  the  United  States 
plays  In  this  conflict.  Not  only  Eire  we  lay- 
ing waste  to  Laos  and  Cambodia  in  a 
manner  almost  unprecedented  even  in 
this  brutal  war,  but  we  have,  in  effect,  re- 
sumed the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
so  doing  the  administration  flxst  violated 
and  then  redefined  its  own  phraseology 
about  "protective  reaction." 

Second,  it  has  destroyed  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  1968  "understandings"  which 
might  have  provided  an  sulministration 
more  flexible  and  skilled  in  its  diplomacy 
with  the  building  blocks  for  a  settlement. 

But  beyond  all  of  that,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  reembraced 
the  view,  so  completely  discredited  by 
past  experience  and  by  the  evidence  in 
the  Pentagon  papers,  that  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  can  significantly  effect 
events  in  South  Vietnam.  If  this  admin- 
istration can  still  believe  that,  no  one 
else  should  believe  it  can  be  relied  on  to 
end  this  conflict. 

Furthermore,  it  has  become  clear  that 
our  Government  is  married  for  better  or 
worse  to  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  The  per- 
formance in  Vietnam  over  the  past  2 
months  is  a  tragic  parody  of  candor  and 
fairness.  It  should  convmce  us  all.  finally, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  end  our  pres- 
ence there.  As  I  noted  in  my  speech  to 
the  Anglo-American  Press  Club  in  Paris 
on  September  8: 

The  "staged"  antics  of  President  Thleu  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
patently  undemocratic  electoral  process,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  Cnlted  States  Ambassador 
acting  as  a  political  broker  in  the  hope  of 
ensuring  a  cosmeticaUy  clean  election,  make 
a  sham  of  official  explanations  that  we  are 
in  Vietnam  so  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
can  democratically  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

One  has  only  to  recite  the  developments  in 
Vietnamese  Presidential  politics,  from  the 
Thieu  election  law  to  the  removal  of  Kys 
name  from  the  baUot.  to  prove  that  a  truly 
democratic  election  in  South  Vietnam  la  no 
more  likely  than  a  truly  democratic  election 
In  North  Vietnam.  Not  even  Hlchard  Nixon's 
public  relations  men  can  camouflage  that — 
although  they  have  tried.  When  asked  to 
comment  on  Thleu 's  decision  to  hold  a  one 
man  race  and  call  it  a  vote  of  confidence 
test.  President  Nixon's  preas  secretary  Ron 
Zlegler  said  that  "he  is  obviously  attempting 
to  introduce  an  element  of  popular  choice  to 
the  election."  Is  It  for  this  that  we  have  spent 
6S,000  precious  lives  and  more  than  $126 
billion  In  Vietnam? 

The  leeeon  to  be  drawn  from  ttie  recent 
political  debacle  In  South  Vietnam,  I  believe. 
Is  that  the  very  presence  of  the  United 
States — eo  long  committed  to  the  personal 
polltloal  fortunes  ot  President  Thleu — now 
prevents  the  prooees  of  self  determination 
from  working  Itself  out  in  terms  of  Vietnam's 
own  internal  political  alignments.  Self  de- 
termination tor  the  South  Vietnameee  can 
only  begin  when  American  Involvement  ends. 
It  boa  been  a  carefully  nurtured  self  delu- 
sion to  beUeve,  as  nukny  Amarlcans  have, 
that  we  could  orcbeetrate  a  ao-oalled  demo- 
cratic election  in  South  Vietnam  that  would 
produce  a  deenocratlc  result.  We  cannot: 

An  Immediate  American  wltiidrawal  from 
Vietnam,  therefore,  would  have  a  he«Jthy 
impact  <m  the  Vietnamese  polltloal  process. 
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Can  anything  that  has  happened  since, 
alter  the  coocluslon  that  we  should  de- 
part? Can  Sir.  "Rileu's  orders  to  "shooi 
to  kill"  those  protesting  the  one-num 
election  be  justified,  perhape  by  some 
even  broader  definition  of  "protective 
reaction?" 

There  may  be  some  Members  of  this 
body  who  know  bow  to  explain  to  their 
oonstltueiits  why,  in  the  name  of  the 
Vietnamese  right  of  self-determination, 
we  should  continue  to  support  a  tyrant 
who  is  now  destivylng  that  right.  I  do 
not. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  our 
prisoners.  My  tallEs  in  Paris  3  weeks  ago 
with  Amloassador  Porter  and  Vietnamese 
on  both  sides  only  reinforced  my  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  release 
of  those  men  is  to  name  a  date  certain 
and  complete  our  withdrawal — subject 
only  to  their  return. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  longer  we  remain  in  that  conflict,  the 
longer  our  prisoners  will  stay  in  North 
Vietnamese  prisons. 

This  fact  is  now  so  obvious  that  many 
of  the  prisoner-of-war  wives  have  been 
moved  to  act  on  it.  For  years  these  coura- 
geous women,  restrained  by  the  self- 
discipline,  sense  of  duty  and  obedience 
that  is  their  husband's  code,  have  held 
their  silence  out  of  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief.  In  the 
meantime  they  have  been  callously  used 
to  score  political  points — not  merely  in 
the  just  Insistence  that  Hanoi  adhere  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  Its  treatment 
of  prisoners — but  in  the  hope  of  culti- 
vating in  the  American  people  the  will 
to  continue  a  war  they  now  know  to  be 
a  mistake.  Finally,  they,  too,  are  speak- 
ing out,  urging  that  a  specific  withdrawal 
date  be  set  and  adhered  to  if  our  prison- 
ers are  returned.  I  fall  to  see  how  reason- 
able men  can  resist  toe  tragedy  of  their 
situation  or  the  logic  of  their  proposal. 

A  visit  by  the  President  to  a  meeting 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  is  no 
substitute  for  the  touch  of  a  loved  one 
gone  too  long.  A  "Presidential  priority" 
for  POW's  is  no  substitute  for  their  re- 
lease. The  revelation  that  the  White 
House  Is  using  "every  negotiating  chan- 
nel— including  many  that  have  not  been 
disclosed"  is  no  exciise  for  not  using  the 
one  obvious  channel  already  available 
and  workable. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  make  the  deal  that 
could  have  alretidy  brought  some  of  those 
men  home.  It  has  consistently  Ignored 
the  possibility  for  a  troop  withdrawal 
and  prisoner  release  arrangement  which 
has  existed  since  July  1  and  exists  to- 
day. Instead,  this  administration,  which 
had  always  been  so  willing  to  use  the 
POW's  as  the  principal  public  reason 
for  remaining  in  Vietnam,  has  reversed 
its  field.  Today  Mr.  Zlegler,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Laird,  and  Mr.  Nixon  largely  forget 
about  the  prisoners,  and  speak  Instead 
of  the  need  to  give  tlie  South  Vietnamese 
Government  a  better  cliance  to  survive. 
If  this  administratlan  still  believes,  after 
all  that  has  occurred  In  the  past  2 
months,  that  the  American  people  still 
should  have  an  open-ended  commitment 
in  lives  and  dollars  to  Mr.  Thleu,  then 
we  cannot  look  to  them  for  wise  leader- 
ship. If  that  is  the  case  and  if  the  war 


is  to  be  ended  before  January  1973.  then 
It  will  have  to  be  ended  In  the  Congress — 
not  In  the  White  House. 

Reooenlzlng  that  this  amendment, 
while  not  the  final  act,  moves  us  at  least 
another  step  closer  to  the  day  of  peace, 
I  will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  into  the  Rkcorj)  th«  speech. 
which  I  delivered  in  Paris  on  Septem- 
ber 8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sfexch    of    Sxnatob    Buck    Bath,    Anglo 

AifZBicAM  Pms  Cldb,  Paus,  Framcz,  Sep- 

TKMBXR  8,   1971 

It  la  true,  as  President  NLxon  often  has 
reixanded  us  over  the  past  33  months,  that  be 
"inherltad"  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Wbat  ho  ne- 
glects to  point  out,  however,  la  that  he  w«w 
elected  on  a  campaign  pledge  of  ending  it. 

Candidate  Richard  Nixon,  as  you  may  re- 
call, had  a  plan  for  peace.  Tet  alm.ost  three 
years  later,  the  war  continues  with  more 
than  200,000  Americans  stUl  in  Vietnam, 
with  massive  dally  U.S.  bombing  raids,  and 
with  bUllons  and  billions  of  American  dollars 
still  being  poured  Into  the  Vietnamese  sieve. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  by  now — 
if  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  Invasions  were 
not  evidence  enough — -that  there  Is  no  Nixon 
peace  plan. 

During  the  Nixon  years  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  taken  on  a  life  of  Its  own.  It  continues 
now  not  because  of  any  past  policies  but  be- 
cause the  President  is  committed  to  ensur- 
ing the  survival  of  the  Thleu  regime.  For 
that  he  must  be  held  acountable. 

It  isn't  enough  simply  to  say,  as  the  Presi- 
dent beis,  that  the  war  will  not  be  an  issue 
In  1972.  As  long  as  our  Involvement  con- 
tinues, the  war  must  be  made  an  issue.  Viet- 
nam must  not  be  permitted  to  fade  from 
the  public's  consciousness.  It  must  not  be- 
cause that  would  make  it  easier  for  the  war 
to  be  oontlnued.  Once  Vietnam  becomes  the 
forgotten  war.  It  Is  likely  to  be  the  never- 
ending  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  seems  to  have 
succeeded  In  bis  skillful  strategy  of  actually 
continuing  the  war  while  acting  as  If  it  had 
ended — a  strategy  further  strengthened  by 
those  two  spectacular  diversions:  the  China 
announcement  and  the  new  economic  pro- 
gram. We  have  to  read  pretty  far  into  a  news- 
paper these  days  to  learn  that  last  week's 
combat  death  toll  for  Americans  was  the 
higheet  in  almost  two  months,  or  tliat  we  are 
bombing  North  Vietnam  again,  or  that  more 
than  21S,000  Americans  are  still  in  Vietnam. 

Ironically,  in  the  recent  poUtlcal  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  lies  the  best  hope 
now  of  piercing  the  Administration's  veU  of 
silence  and  of  bringing  the  Vietnam  Issue 
back  into  the  arena  of  public  debate.  The 
"staged  "  antics  of  President  Thleu  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Vietnam,  the  pat- 
ently undemocratic  electoral  process,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  Umted  States  Ambassador 
acting  as  a  political  broker  in  the  hope  of 
ensuring  a  cosmetically  clean  election  make 
a  sham  of  official  explanations  that  we  are 
In  Vietnam  so  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
can  democratically  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

One  only  has  to  recite  the  developments 
In  Vietnamese  Presidential  politics,  begin- 
ning with  the  Thleu  election  law  to  the  lat- 
est removal  of  Ky's  name  from  the  ballot,  to 
prove  that  a  truly  democratic  election  In 
South  Vietnam  l/  no  more  Ukely  than  a 
truly  democratic  election  In  North  Vietnam. 
Not  even  Richard  Nixon's  public  relations 
men  can  camouflage  that — although  tbey 
have  tried.  When  aiiked  to  comment  on 
Thleu 's  decision  to  hold  a  one  man  race  and 
call  It  a  vote  of  confidence  teat.  President 
Nixon's  press  secretary  Ron  Zlegler  said  that 


"he  Is  obviously  attempting  to  Introduce  an 
element  of  popular  choice  to  the  election." 
Is  it  for  this  that  we  have  spent  60,000  pre- 
cious Uvea  and  more  than  $138  bUUon  In  Viet- 
nam? 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
political  debacle  in  South  Vietnam,  I  believe, 
is  that  the  very  presence  of  the  Umted 
States — so  long  conunltted  to  the  personal 
political  fortunes  of  President  Thleu — now 
prevents  the  process  of  self  determination 
from  working  Itself  out  in  terms  of  Vietnam's 
own  internal  political  alignments.  Self  de- 
termination for  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
only  begin  when  American  Involvement  ends. 

It  has  been  a  careftiUy  nurtured  self  de- 
lusion to  believe,  as  many  Americans  have, 
that  we  could  orchestrate  a  so-called  demo- 
cratic election  in  South  Vietnam  that  would 
produce   a  democratic   result.   We   cannot. 

An  Immediate  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  therefore,  would  have  a  healthy 
Impact  on  the  Vietnamese  political  process. 
For  thU  reason.  I  believe  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  should  be  postponed  until  Amer- 
ican troops  are  withdrawn.  Only  then  will 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  a  mean- 
ingful opportunity  for  self  determination. 

It  was,  after  all.  In  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  that  we  Involved 
ourselves  In  Vietnam.  If  our  having  been 
there  Is  to  be  more  than  a  bitter  legacy — 
for  Vietnamese  and  for  Americans — it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  not  condone  or  cooperate  In 
the  violation  of  that  principle  as  we  leave. 
A  one-man  presidential  race,  with  the  rules 
having  been  set  by  that  man  himself,  is 
such  a  violation.  If  the  United  States  govern- 
ment officially  sanctions  this  charade,  all  of 
our  sacrlflcee  in  lives  and  resources  wUl  have 
been  in  vain. 

Therefore,  we  must  bring  our  full  weight 
to  bear  to  insure  that  a  viable  political 
mechanism  Is  created  In  the  Interim  period 
between  America's  leaving  Vietnam  and  a 
truly  democratic  election.  Such  a  mecha- 
nism might  take  the  form  of  a  broadly- 
based,  temporary  government  to  preside  over 
the  election  process,  or  an  International  su- 
pervisory body. 

In  either  case  the  creation  and  effectiveness 
of  that  mechanism  requires  that  we  an- 
nounce a  date  certain  and  make  it  clear  that 
our  interest  is  not  In  insuring  the  success  of 
any  one  candidate  but  In  asurlng  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  much  time 
does  the  committee  have  left? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  the  committee  has  66  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  try  not  to  lise  any 
more  time  In  terminating  this  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  we  complete  the 
colloquy,  very  briefly,  first? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  to  me,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  patience.  The  Sen- 
ator has  just  listed  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  half  dozen  conditions  with  rela- 
tion to  negotiations,  whereas  title  IV  Usts 
one  condition.  It  appears  to  me  the  ad- 
ministration is  negotiating  with  more 
conditions  than  those  he  listed.  The  Sen- 
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ator's  dlscusskm  with  me  has  shed  no 
new  light  on  this.  It  therefore  seems  more 
clear  to  me  than  ever  before  that  the 
Senate  must  now  proceed  to  adopt  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  It  is  now  before 
us  In  the  firmer  form  since  the  watered- 
down  form  Is  being  ignored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  stronger  stand.  I  believe 
Congress  shares  this  responsibility  along 
with  the  President,  and  It  should  share 
It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  saying  I  regret  the  light  is  not  clearer. 
I  have  tried  to  put  a  searchlight  on  it, 
but  there  is  an  old  Japanese  proverb 
which  says  it  is  darkest  at  the  foot  of 
the  lighthouse. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  two  or 
three  questions? 

Mr.  STENNIB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  two  questions,  at 
least,  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, tlie  author  of  the  amendment.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  subsection 
(a I  of  section  606  is  mandatory  on  the 
President,  or  does  it,  in  a  way,  express 
a  hope  for  a  national  policy?  Sometimes 
we  cannot  carry  out  national  policies. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  be  achieved.  So 
I  take  it,  it  expresses  a  hope  and  is  not 
mandatory;  that  It  is  not  a  law  such  as 
would  be  compelling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  does  not  iiave  the  force  of 
law.  It  Is  a  little  stronger  than  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution;  it  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  sense,  it  is  a 
very  strong  expression  of  hope,  but  It 
certainly  does  not  tie  the  President's 
liands. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  question: 

In  the  section  I  have  just  referred  to. 
it  says : 

The  Congrees  hereby  urgee  and  requests 
the  President  to  Implement  the  above-ex- 
pressed policy  by  initiating  Immediately  the 
rillowlng  actions: 

I  ask  close  attention  to  this.  Tlien  it 
proceeds: 

1 1 1  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
Of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  ot  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
lield  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Government,  such 
rtrite  to  be  not  later  than  alx  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  how  can  the  Presi- 
dent fix  such  a  date,  practically,  without 
knowing  when  the  prisoners  are  going  to 
be  released? 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  The  Senator  has 
.suggested  the  answer  to  the  question. 
The  amendment  would  call  for  negotia- 
tions. It  would  call  first  for  a  cease-fire, 
then  negotiations,  then  an  agreement. 
Tills  does  not  tie  the  President's  hands. 
Ills  flexibility  is  not  hindered  and  his 
responsibility  is  not  taken  away  from 
him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  one  other  ques- 
tion: If  the  President,  in  an  effort  to 
comply  with  the  provision  that  I  have 
just  recited,  says,  "I  fix  that  date  at  6 
months  after  the  prisoners  are  released," 


or  4  months  after  the  prisoners  are  re- 
leased, or  3  months  after  the  priscoiers 
are  released,  has  he  complied  then  with 
this  provision  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  not  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  I  interpret  this 
amendment,  because  then  he  would  just 
be  acting  (Hi  his  own  and  not  oMnplylng 
with  what  the  amendment  Intended. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlien  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  how  can  the 
President  fix  a  date? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  can  fix  a  date 
after  negotiations  and  a  cease-fire.  Tliat 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  fixed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Until  there  are 
negotiations  and  a  cease-fire  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  fix  a  date?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  6-month  period  would  still  apply. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Negotiations  have 
been  in  process  for  6  Vz  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  just  talks;  there 
have  been  no  negotiations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  takes  two  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  can  the  Presi- 
dent compel  the  other  side  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  can  refer  to  the 
first  point  of  the  seven-point  program 
presented  last  July  by  the  NLF  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mesui  to  say  that  the  United  States  has 
not  imdertaken  to  negotiate  during  that 
3^2  years'  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  think  we  have  tried  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  tried  to, 
but  we  have  not  negotiated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, but  has  it  been  our  fault  that  we 
have  not  succeeded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  has  been 
the  fault  of  both  of  us,  if  you  want  the 
truth.  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  too 
keen  to  try  to  get  into  a  private  drawing 
room  to  discuss  matters  in  confidence. 
Any  time  that  we  have  done  so,  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  pretty  much  a  discussion 
of  trivialities  over  a  cup  of  tea. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  not  that  state- 
ment impugn  the  good  faith  of  our  ne- 
gotiators? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all,  just  their 
tactics. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
tactics  the  Senator  is  referring  to.  Can 
the  Senator  be  more  specific?  I  thought 
everyone  was  doing  his  best  to  get  out 
of  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  depends  on  how 
you  define  "get  out  of  there."  Because  it 
appears  to  me  that  as  of  now,  we  have  not 
given  attention  to  the  seven-point  peace 
proposal,  if  it  is  such,  advanced  last  sum- 
mer by  the  NLF.  I  think  it  should  be 
given  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  be- 
cause in  those  proposals  are  two  which 
open  the  posfiil>ility  of  a  release  of  the 
POW's,  with  the  setting  up  of  a  date  for 
the  termination  of  the  war,  based  on  our 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  support 
the  general  sentiment  of  getting  out  of 
the  war  and  geting  out  within  6 
months  after  the  prisoners  are  released, 
getting  all  our  troops  home.  I  am  willing 


to  do  that.  But  I  do  not  want  my  vote,  \1 
I  vote  for  this  amendment,  to  be  taken  aa 
a  charge  that  the  President  has  not  in 
good  faith  tried  to  negotiate,  or  that  his 
negotiators  have  not  tried  in  good  faith 
to  bring  about  the  very  thing  that  this 
resolution  seelcs  and  says  that  it  is  its 
purpose  to  obtain.  I  think  we  have  done 
our  best.  I  do  not  see  the  other  side  do- 
ing anything.  I  think  that  is  wbere  the 
blame  lies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  c^^nlon.  No 
one  has  accused  the  President  or  the 
negotiators  of  bed  faith.  This  amend- 
ment is  to  help  the  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WeU,  aU  right, 
but 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  finish.  The 
purpose  is  to  work  in  concert  with  him. 
to  work  in  tandem,  to  work  in  pcu1.ner- 
ship,  because  the  two  branches  of  the 
Government,  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive, are  equal  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  that  purpose  I 
sulDscribe  to  the  resolution  and  the  effort. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.  But  in 
doing  that,  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  cleax 
that  I  am  not  doing  this  in  a  spirit  of 
criticizing  the  President  or  condemning 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made. 

If  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
tactics,  and  we  are  going  to  criticize  the 
tactics,  I  tliinlt  we  ought  to  specifically 
express  what  those  tactics  are  which  we 
think  are  not  working. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Iliat  is  a  question 
which  the  Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  raise  it  because  I 
think  it  is  Involved.  The  Senator  said  he 
does  not  question  the  good  faith,  justt  the 
tactics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  It  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  did  not  raise  that  question  ex- 
cept in  response  to  a  question  which  he 
tried  to  answer. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  amend- 
ment to  undermine  the  President;  there 
never  was,  and  I  am  sixre  the  Senator 
is  well  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  want  any 
action  of  mine  construed  that  way. 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question,  with 
a  brief  comment  on  the  point,  and  then 
I  shall  be  through. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  we  will 
actually  warrant  a  strengthening  of  the 
hope  or  expectaticai  on  the  part  of  those 
relatives  c^  the  prisoners  of  war  that 
this  resolution  will  bring  about  their  re- 
lease more  quickly  than  it  would  have 
occurred  otherwise?  Are  we  holding  out 
that  hope  to  the  prisoners  and  their  rela- 
tives in  this  country,  that  this  will  give 
them  greater  hope  or  more  expectation, 
or  a  right  to  hope? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Under  the  oon- 
ditions  laid  down,  the  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  because  if  this  is  adhered 
to,  if  negotiations  are  entered  into,  if 
a  cease-fire  occurs,  then  it  would  be  my 
view  that  a  release  might  occur  that 
much  sooner.  Nobody  can  be  absolutely 
certain.  This  Is  not  a  bond.  This  is  an 
intent.  But  I  tliink  we  ought  to  make 
every  effort  we  can,  not  only  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  the  POW's,  but  of 
the  Identifiable,  the  recoverable  missing 
in  action  as  well.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
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to  mlu  £uiy  move  we  can  make  to 
to  achieve  tbat  end. 

Parthermoxe,  In  my  oiilnlon,  unlesa 
the  war  Is  brought  to  a  close,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  thoee  priaoners  back,  or  the 
recoverable  MIA'b. 

Mr.  McCLELXiAN.  The  only  way  the 
war  is  going  to  come  to  a  cloee  la  for  us 
to  get  all  our  troops  out  of  there.  That 
is  the  only  way  the  war  is  going  to  come 
to  a  close  for  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  And  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  them  out  if  we  are  expecting 
ttie  other  side  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  be- 
fore we  get  them  out.  In  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  llie  only  way  we 
will  find  out  Is  to  try  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  been  trying 
for  3  Vi  years,  Ithlnk. 

Mr.  BfANSFIKLD.  We  have  been  meet- 
ing for  3  '/a  years. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcxn  Arizona. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  tell  us  how  much  Ume  we  have 
left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  63  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  48. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbught) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  yield?  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  waiting  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Afterwards.  Ten 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  8  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  time  now. 

Mr.  £AANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  6  minutes. 

Mr,  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  my  silence  in  this  detwte 
to  indicate  that  I  am  in  accord  with  any 
iixstnuation  that  the  President  Is  not  well 
aware  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Precfldent.  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  only  order,  but 
quiet,  80  the  Senator  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  not  want  my  silence 
to  indicate  that  I  am  in  agreement  that 
our  President  is  not  well  aware  of  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people  relative 
to  this  war,  is  not  well  aware  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  Congress  relative  to  this  war,  and 
is  not  fully  aware  of  everyone's  desire  to 
get  out  of  the  war  in  Southeefit  Asia. 

I  am  very  proud  that  our  President  is 
acting.  I  am  proud  that  he  is  winding  this 
war  down,  and  that  we  who  study  the 
matter  feel  that  within  the  next  6  or  8 
months  the  only  M-16  rifles  in  Southeast 
Asia  win  be  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  anyone  in  Ooo- 
gress  who  wants  this  war  to  oontlnue.  I 
have  been  more  critical  of  this  war,  I 
think,  than  probably  any  other  Member. 
I  happen  to  be  a  Member  who  felt  at  one 
time  that  we  were  right  in  being  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  also  felt  that  we  oould 
have  won  that  war  m.''ny,  many  years 


ago,  in  a  minimi  im  of  time  with  a  mini- 
mum of  casuBttleB.  But  it  was  a  war 
fougbt  by  dvUians  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  who  did  not  know  any<talnc  atout 
strati  or  tactics,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
to  Ood  that  any  time  we  gist  into  war 
again,  the  nmnlng  of  the  war  will  be  left 
to  thOGe  people  who  understand  the  run- 
ning of  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  very  difScult 
to  be  at  odds  with  the  majority  leader 
on  his  efforts  here.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  in  my  Judgment  it 
would  be  better  to  Introduce  this  as  a 
resolution  to  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who.  as  my  leader 
has  said,  could  report  it  back  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes,  and  then  I  think  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  act.  I 
would  be  very  much  inclined  to  vote  for 
a  resolution  stating  the  purposes  that  the 
majority  leader  has  stated  on  this 
amendment  he  has  submitted  to  this  bill. 
But  I  find  myself  at  odds  with  the  meth- 
ods. 

For  example,  I  think  that  we  would 
have  more  strength  with  a  resolution 
voted  on  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  view  of  the  sole  smd 
exclusive  warmaking  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident. We  In  Congress  like  to  tell  our- 
selves that  we  possess  warmaking  pow- 
ers. But  outside  of  our  power  to  appro- 
priate and  authorize  funds,  we  have  no 
power  over  calling  the  troops  out  or  call- 
ing them  back.  That  is  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  the  President. 

Another  reason  that  I  think  It  would 
be  Important  and  very  urgent  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana  consider  chang- 
ing his  method  from  one  of  amending 
this  bill  to  a  resolution  that  we  could  all 
act  on  is  that  we  are  already  danger- 
ously past  the  time  when  many  contracts 
have  to  be  made  for  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment.  Last  year  we  were 
so  late  in  acting  on  this  authorization 
bill  and  the  appropriation  bill  that  it  lit- 
erally cost  us  millions  of  dollars,  and  I 
think  this  body  and  the  other  body  can 
take  the  blame  for  wasting  that  money — 
certainly  not  the  manufacturers  or  the 
Pentagon,  who  were  waiting  and  are 
waiting  now  for  this  authorization  and 
the  subsequent  appropriation  bill,  so  that 
contracts  can  be  let. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  Is  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  policy,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  should  start  at  this  time 
in  our  history  to  attempt  to  amend  an 
authorization  bill  or  an  appropriations 
bill,  as  we  attempted  to  amend  the  draft 
bill. 

I  think  these  resolutions  would  have 
much  more  power  If  they  carried  the  fuU 
weight  of  the  Senate,  without  having  to 
depend  upon  the  almost  certain  passage 
of  a  bill  that  must  be  passed.  The  need 
to  authorize  this  equipment  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  never  been  as  urgent.  We 
are  watching  the  Soviet  Union  pull  ahead 
of  us  In  every  category  of  weapons,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  do  so.  If  we  with- 
hold the  money,  we  are  going  to  see  our 
strength  dissipated  even  more. 

While  I  am  in  complete  accord  and 
sympathy  with  the  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  troca.  Mon- 


tana, I  have  some  serious  questlODS  about 
It.  For  example,  it  reads  "the  earliest 
practicable  date."  What  it  "the  earliest 
practicable  date"?  That  is  very  dlffloult 
for  Congress  to  say,  when  even  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  President,  who  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  cannot  make  a  de- 
termination on  that  date. 

Then  we  see  "the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  military  forces  not  later 
than  6  months."  Does  this  mean  the 
beginning  of  the  withdrawal,  or  will 
it  be  complete?  If  it  is  oomjdete,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  serious  logistics  problem  in  moving 
more  than  250,000  men  in  6  months  from 
any  port  in  the  world  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  virtually  an  impossibility, 
because  we  plainly  do  not  have  the  bot- 
toms to  do  It  by  sea,  nor  do  we  have  the 
wings  to  do  it  by  air.  We  may  start  within 
6  months;  that  is  one  thing.  But  com- 
pleting it  within  6  months,  to  me,  is  an 
imix)6sibillty. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  I  would 
certainly  hope  the  majority  leader  would 
offer  this  as  a  resolution,  so  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  could 
hear  it,  report  It  bcu;k,  and  let  us  vote  on 
it.  I  think  he  would  pick  up  a  surprising 
number  of  votes  of  those  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  vote  for  his  amendment  in  Its 
present  form,  because  many  of  us  feel 
that  it  Infringes  strongly  upon  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  war  given  the 
President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  a  great  deal  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  said. 

This  amendment  presents  a  great 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
a  serious  dilemma.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  an 
up  and  down  vote  on  the  policy  ex- 
pressed In  the  resolution  that  is  offered 
by  way  of  an  amendment. 

I  favor  expedltioiis  adoption  of  a  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  vital  defense  and  security  in- 
terests of  this  country,  and  to  clear  the 
way  for  other  Important  legislation 
awaiting  consideration. 

I  also  strongly  favor  the  cease-fire  and 
troop  withdrawal  policy  expressed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  concur  in  every  argiunent 
he  has  made  on  the  floor  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  he  has  offered. 
In  fact,  I  voted  for  that  plan  when  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  draft  bill, 
and  have  since  offered  a  resolution  setting 
that  plan  forward  In  Identical  terms  as 
a  separate  proposition.  That  resolution 
is  now  pending  on  the  calendar  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  155,  Calendar  No. 
359.  I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee says  that  he  sees  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  the  referral  of  such  a  reso- 
lution to  his  committee,  since  the  mat- 
ter has  already  been  voted  favorably  by 
the  Senate. 

When  the  question  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
conference  report  on  the  Draft  Act,  I 
voted  against  tabling  the  conference  re- 
port, not  as  an  agreement  with  the  wa- 
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tered  down  version  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  therein,  but  simply  to  avoid 
further  legislative  deadlocks  over  the 
passage  of  the  draft  law. 

Today,  I  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  not  a  vote  against  the  poUcy 
expressed  in  his  amendment  It  is  a  vote 
against  mixing  legislative  apples  and  or- 
anges, which  we  have  already  learned  is 
likely  to  do  damage  to  both  measiu-es. 
In  the  case  of  the  military  procurement 
bin,  there  is  the  prospect  of  tmnecessary 
delay.  In  the  case  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  expression  of  puUlc  will 
through  the  U.S.  Senate  is  frustrated. 
Had  the  Mansfield  amendment  been 
taken  up  as  a  separate  item,  it  would 
have  long  ago  been  out  of  this  body,  and 
possibly  out  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  delays  and  anxieties  created  by  the 
extended  conference  on  the  draft  bill 
would  not  have  been  Incvirred.  In  the  end, 
no  real  purpose  was  served  by  Insisting 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment  as  part  of 
the  draft  bill.  The  Senate  has  been  forced 
to  take  half  a  loaf  on  the  war  issue  to 
get  anything  at  all.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
establishment  of  a  vlaWe  policy  to  Viet- 
nam requires  that  acceptance  of  that  pol- 
icy be  unmixed  with  any  extraneous 
considerations. 

I  would  not  favor  attaching  any  item 
of  military  procurement  to  a  cease  fire 
resolution  If  I  thought  the  resolution's 
progress  would  be  slowed  thereby.  So  why 
should  I  do  the  opposite? 

The  prospect  of  more  half  loaves  and 
further  delay  to  me  Is  not  inviting.  In 
fact,  I  reject  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  ask  the  policy  com- 
mittee and  those  in  charge  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  to  csJl  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  155  which  Is  JoinUy  spon- 
.sored  by  Senator  Talmadce  and  myself 
for  debate  and  a  division  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  In  this  way.  we  can  move 
on  with  both  Issues  which  are  so  urgent 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  OAlklBRELL.  I  was  Impressed  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OOLDWATER)  had  to  say,  that  he  possibly 
would  support  such  an  amendment  if 
.separately  offered.  I  have  no  desire  to 
force  the  House  of  Representatives, 
against  its  wishes,  to  accept  the  S^iate's 
Vietnam  policy,  nor  do  I  have  any  desire 
to  compel  the  President  to  af&x  his  sig- 
nature to  the  measure  if  he  Is  unwilling 
to  do  so. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Mans- 
field resolution  merely  urges  and  requests 
the  President  to  stop  the  war  and  bring 
our  troops  and  POW's  home  In  8  months. 
The  policy  expressed  would  lack  credi- 
bility if  adopted  by  the  House  and  the 
President  under  coercion.  Much  better 
that  they  be  confronted  with  it  as  a 
separate  proposition.  If  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  it  on  those  terms,  then  it 
lies  clearly  between  them  and  the  public 
which  overwhelmingly  demands  an  end 
to  the  war.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
showdown  with  the  House  on  the  war 


issue  let  It  be  from  a  position  of  strength, 
one  from  which  we  will  not  recede  in 
conference.  If  this  had  been  done  3 
months  ago,  I  believe  the  question  would 
have  been  setUed  by  now,  and  without 
any  delay  In  the  draft  bill  or  other  legis- 
lation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  voted  down  today  and  that  we  move 
on  to  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 155  or  some  other  similar  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgla  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  es- 
sentially the  same  emiendment  before  us 
as  we  had  in  June,  and  I  think,  perhaps, 
the  result  may  be  the  sajne  as  then. 

It  Is  impjortant  whenever  we  discuss 
leglslaticxi  of  this  tyi>e,  that  the  recOTd 
indicate  what  our  Oovemment  has  done 
with  reference  to  peace  proposals  and 
with  reference  to  cease-fires  during  the 
course  of  our  Involvement  and  particu- 
larly over  the  past  2 Mi  years.  The  same 
perspective  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
enemy's  actions,  and  the  NLF's  "seven 
point"  demands  of  July  1,  1971,  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  negotiation 
record  of  the  last  2  or  3  years.  This  rec- 
ord includes  comprehensive  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  peace  offers,  uni- 
lateral Allied  concessions,  and  series  of 
broken  promises  by  Hanoi. 

Building  upon  his  earlier  peace  pro- 
posal of  May  14,  1969,  President  Nixon, 
on  October  7,  1970,  offered  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  for  a  Just  peace  in  In- 
dochina. In  the  statement  of  October  7, 
1970,  President  Nixon  called  for,  first,  an 
immediate  and  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire  In  place  throughout  In- 
dochina, the  same  as  point  2  in  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  resolution;  second,  the 
establishment  of  an  Indochina  peace 
conference;  third,  the  negotiation  of  an 
agreed  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  from  South  Vietnam;  fourth,  a 
fair  political  setUement  refiecting  the 
will  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
involving  all  the  jxjlltical  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  his  statement  of  October  7,  the 
President  set  high  priority  on  point  No. 
5.  which  was  the  immediate  and  vmcon- 
dlUonal  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  by 
all  sides. 

In  addition  to  this  proposal,  which  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  other  side, 
there  has  been  no  favorable  response, 
there  has  been  no  clarification  of  what 
they  want  to  do  with  regard  to  any  as- 

In  addition  to  this,  the  United  States 
has  supported  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam's  proposals  of  July  11. 1969.  and 
October  8,  1970,  calling  for  free  elections 
in  which  all  the  pe<«>le  and  the  parties 
of  South  Vietnam,  including  the  NLF, 
can  particiiMite,  and  for  mixed  electoral 
and  supervisory  commissions  in  which  all 
parties.  Including  the  NLP,  could  be  rep- 
resented. 

How  much  further  does  the  United 
States  have  to  go  before  It  amounts  to 
surrender? 

S<xne  mi^t  ask,  what  has  the  United 


States  done  in  the  past  In  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  negotiations  and  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  negotiations  moving? 

It  has  done  virtually  everything  that 
the  various  parties,  including  Hanoi's 
leaders  aaid  many  American  critics  said 
would  kindle  negotiations. 

These  steps  included,  first,  a  halt,  in 

1968,  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  was  done,  though  meanwhile  North 
Vietnam  continued  to  supply  all  of  the 
weapons  and  war  materiel  and  the  troops 
and  cadres  for  the  wars  it  was  directing 
across  its  borders  against  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Second,  the  agree- 
ment to  let  the  NLF  participate  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks:  third,  agreement  on 
the  principle  of  total  US.  troop  with- 
drawals on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  North 
Vietnamese  withdrawals;  fourth,  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  senior  negot'ator  in 
Paris;  and  fifth,  unilateral  troop  with- 
drawals totaling  360,000  men  by  Decem- 
ber 1971,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  in  January 

1969,  when  President  Nixon  took  ofiBce. 
Yet  every  time  and  at  every  step,  every 

offer  made  by  our  side  was  rejected. 

Itiese  proposals  were  made  not  only  to 
reduce  UJ3.  Involvement  but  also  to  open 
the  door  to  serious  negotiations.  The 
Communists  remained  Intransigent  and 
have  continued  to  press  their  attacks 
against  their  neighbors  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  accords  which  were  signed 
by  the  Hanoi  regime. 

They  continue  to  demand  a  deadline 
for  total  xmilateral  UJ3.  withdrawal,  the 
dismantling  of  bases,  the  termination  of 
all  assistance,  the  payment  of  repara- 
tions, prior  removal  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  Imposition  of  a 
pro-NLP  government  as  precondlticms 
for  discussions. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  rejected 
out  of  hand  our  request  for  a  cease-flre. 
Ttvty  have  completely  ignored  the  ac- 
cepted Geneva  accords  insofar  as  pris- 
oners of  war  and  MIA's  are  concerned. 

It  is  apparent,  as  we  look  at  the  record, 
that  our  enemy  Is  Communist  Hanoi.  If 
we  look  at  the  record  of  what  both  sides 
have  done  to  bring  about  a  responsible 
settlement,  then  the  record  is  clear  that 
we  have  gone  the  extra  mile — that  we 
have  gone  the  extra  mile  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  half  a  dozen  times. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  record 
of  President  Nixon? 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  review  the 
record,  because  many  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten It. 

When  President  Nlxon  ended  his  serv- 
ice as  Vice  President,  there  had  not  been 
a  single  American  casualty  in  Vietnam. 
This  was  In  January  1961.  When  he 
came  back  as  President  8  years  later, 
31,000  Americans  had  been  killed  and 
200,000  or  more  wounded. 

During  those  8  3rears.  Presldait  Nlxon 
was  not  In  Congress,  he  was  not  the  Vice 
President,  he  was  a  private  citizen,  he 
had  no  voice  and  no  vote  in  Washington. 
He  made  no  policy  and  sent  no  one  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

When  he  assimied  the  Presidency  on 
January  20,  1969,  there  were  542,000 
Americans  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  made  remarkable 
progress  since  then.  To  this  time,  3S5,- 
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600  men  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  since  January  1969.  That  Is 
progress. 

The  casualties  of  this  last  week  were 
29.  That  is  29  too  many — do  not  mlsim- 
derstand  me,  Mr.  President,  but  that  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  260,  the  300,  the  400 
which  we  saw  3  and  4  years  ago. 

What  has  happened  since  the  last 
hiansfield  proposal? 

There  has  been  a  further  reduction  in 
oiu:  troops  by  31,000,  and  casualties  have 
dropped  to  record  lows. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  program 
of  Vletnamlzatlon  is  working.  The  pro- 
grtun  of  phased  withdrawal  Is  working, 
and  it  Is  continuing. 

President  Nixon  will  make  another 
statement  on  November  IS  concerning 
future  withdrawals  from  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  strongly  that  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  BrtLA's  should  be  re- 
leased and  know  of  no  one  who  does  not 
share  that  view.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine what  good  it  would  do  to  pass 
some  resolution  indicating  a  policy  of 
the  United  States  when  we  have  before, 
offered  a  cease-fire,  offered  to  exchange 
prisoners,  and  offered  to  transfer  pris- 
oners to  a  neutral  third  country,  and 
countless  other  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  President  made  It 
clear,  in  his  visit  last  Tuesday  evening 
to  the  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
MIA's,  that  it  Is  a  presidential  priority.  As 
to  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  he  could  not  tell  them  everything, 
but  he  indicated  there  are  private  nego- 
tiations being  undertaken  concerning 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  MIA's. 

I  say,  in  all  sincerity  and  respecting 
those  who  support  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, that  what  we  will  do  by  adopting  it 
will  be  effectively  to  undercut  the  efforts 
of  the  President  to  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  to  bring  about  a  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  American 
MIA's. 

The  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  MIA's  Is  a  high  objective.  It  has 
presidential  priority. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  remind  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  responsibilities.  It  is  in  the 
record  as  of  yesterday;  It  Is  in  the  public 
record  as  of  TuesdBiy,  that  it  Is  a  high 
presidential  priority,  to  secure  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  Ameri- 
can MIA's.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
President — any  President;  and  President 
Nixon  has  assumed  that  responsibility,  as 
any  President  would. 

Mr.  President,  we  get  down  to  the  only 
question:  Should  we  fix  a  final  date  for 
withdrawal? 

That  has  been  debated  and  dlsciBsed. 
We  have  had  several  so-called  end  the 
war  amendments.  They  have  been  de- 
feated. I  do  not  believe  we  will  change 
the  course  of  anything  by  a<k)ptlon  or  re- 
jection of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  assume  that  tf  the  count  is  accxirate 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to;  but  the  President  still  has  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I  would  only  say  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  progress.  He  has  made  great 
strides  forward. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  *Mr. 


MAKsnn.D)  thait  he  wants  to  help  the 
President.  I  want  to  help  the  President. 
EXnery  other  Senator  In  this  body  wants  to 
help  the  President  end  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  I  would  s^lggest  that  we 
oould  help  him  more  by  rejecting  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  pending  amendment 
will  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  At  a  time  whai  the  Presi- 
dent's intentions  and  actions  clearly 
denumatrate  that  he  is  bi  the  process 
of  a  careful  but  timely  withdrawal  from 
Indochina,  this  amendment  would  un- 
necessarily and  unwisely  restrict  his 
political  options  in  dealing  with  an  In- 
flexible enemy.  It  would  make  the  care- 
ful withdrawal  which  is  now  occurring 
a  dangerous  affair,  for  evidence  suggests 
that  the  pending  amendment  will  not  in 
any  way  assure  the  speedy  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  or  that  it  will  lead  the 
enemy  to  a  commitment  for  a  cease-fire 
while  we  rush  Into  a  hasty  withdrawal. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  not  be 
to  terminate  the  conflict  in  Indochina, 
but  rather  to  provide  a  political  invita- 
tion to  protracted  conflict  there.  This 
country  cannot  afford  to  withdraw  uni- 
laterally from  Vietnam  without  requiring 
some  reciprocal  concesslcvis  fr<Mn  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong.  This 
amendment  would  do  nothing  less  than 
ordain  the  military,  ideological,  and 
territorial  surrender  of  Indochina  at  a 
time  when  the  President  has  managed 
to  greatly  enhance  the  prospects  for 
political  settlement  in  the  area.  To 
precipitately  surrender  the  political  pos- 
sibilities open  to  the  President  in  deal- 
ing with  the  North  Vietnamese  at  the 
expense  of  our  allies  in  Indochina  cannot 
in  any  way  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

DTOOCHINA     IS     A     "POLITICAL"     PBOBLKlf 

The  extent  to  which  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  political  one  has  escaped 
many  of  us,  largely,  I  suspect,  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  military  and  proce- 
dural problems  which  we  have  en- 
countered. Our  political  objectives  have 
been  centered  upon  the  idea  that  ^^et- 
nam  must  be  the  point  at  which  the 
Commimlst  tactic  of  the  "war  of  national 
liberation"  is  stopped  while  the  self- 
determination  of  South  Vietnam  is  sus- 
tained. Accordingly,  the  United  States 
has  lent  every  effort  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam in  resisting  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal aggression  mounted  against  It  by 
North  Vietnam  and  its  adherents  in  the 
south.  As  we  became  preoccupied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  we  tended  to 
lose  sight  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  the  political  considerations  which 
underlie  this  conflict  and  which  are  at 
the  heart  of  its  possible  solution. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  defines  America's 
present  "political"  goal  in  Vietnam  as  the 
maintenance  If  possible  of  democratic 
and  representative  government  In  South 
Vietnam  by  means  other  than  the  use  of 
American  troops.  We  now  stand  on  the 
verge  of  realizing  this  go«U.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  heartenlngly 
close  to  being  able  to  maintain  itself  as 
an  independent  nation.  What  remains  for 


us  Is  but  to  achieve  a  careful  withdrawal 
which  will  allow  us  the  oi>tloii  of  deter- 
ring the  North  Vietnamese  from  gross 
and  overt  aggressitm  while  we  oonudete 
our  efforts  to  prepare  South  Vietnam 
for  the  full  responsibilities  of  self -preser- 
vatl<Mi.  The  pending  amendment  would 
gratuitously  remove  the  vital  element  of 
flexibility  from  our  withdrawal  strategy, 
and  offer  the  North  Vietnamese  a  total 
surrender  of  Indochina — all  In  the  name 
of  a  more  rapid  withdrawal  by  a  date 
certain. 

This  amendment  ignores  the  interna- 
tional political  realities  of  \ne(tnam  and 
the  necessity  for  our  President  to  have 
room  to  maneuver  while  seeking  conces- 
sions from  the  enemy  diulng  our  with- 
drawal. Captivated  by  the  Idea  of  show- 
ing the  American  public  a  date  certain 
for  our  withdrawal,  the  advocates  of  this 
plan  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  cost. 
While  the  gain  might  be  stepped-up 
withdrawal,  the  cost  would  be  the  loss  of 
South  Vietnam  at  the  very  time  when  it 
is  teetering  on  the  verge  of  self  sufB- 
clency.  Prom  a  domestic  political  point  of 
view  the  objective  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  shortsighted,  too.  For  it  would 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  as  suggested  by  some. 
Rather,  It  would  be  an  Inducement  to 
engage  in  still  more  Inhumane  manipu- 
lation of  these  men.  It  might  weU  lead 
to  demands  for  reparations  and  trials  of 
our  leaders  for  so-caUed  war  crimes. 
The  North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
have  never  offered  us  more  than  a  prom- 
ise to  discuss  modalities  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  and  cease-fires.  Hence,  the 
amendment  charts  a  risky  course,  lack- 
ing in  perspective  and  clear  judgment 
and  setting  forth  a  blueprint  for  the  sur- 
render of  America's  objectives  in  Indo- 
china at  a  time  when  they  are  close  to 
achievement. 

THE    ENEMT    HAS    USED    POLmCS    TO    GREAT 
ADVANTAGK 

The  long  and  melancholy  history  of 
the  Paris  peace  talks  suggest  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  have  recog- 
nized the  utility  of  politics  in  pursuing 
the  war  In  Indochina.  They  have  re- 
mained Intranslgient,  playing  upon  the 
desire  of  this  Nation  to  recover  Its  cap- 
tured sons,  while  they  have  demonstrated 
that  their  own  have  no  value  whatso- 
ever. They  have  blatantly  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  while  s\ij7gesting 
illusory  solutions  to  the  conflict  which 
would  assure  their  own  political  victory. 
They  have  not  assured  us  of  any  p<^l- 
tlcal  course  beyond  "negotiations"  for 
the  recovery  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

SURRENDER    IS    NO    ANSWER 

The  pending  amendment  is  the  vehi- 
cle by  which  the  United  States  would 
effect  surrender  to  the  enemy.  It  would 
.satisfy  the  enemy's  demands  and  require 
no  reciprocal  concessions  by  him.  His 
troops  would  not  be  required  to  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
amendment  stipulates  no  recourse  in  the 
event  that  a  cease-flre  is  not  arranged. 
Its  passage  would  be  the  final  fruition 
of  a  successful  enemy  political  strategy 
Eumed  at  the  American  people  and  at 
this  body. 
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TO  DATE  THE  UmTKD  STATES  RAB  ALREADY   MADE 
A  NTTMBES  OF  CONCX88IOK8 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  re- 
mind his  colleagues  that  the  United 
States  has  already  made  numerous  con- 
cessions to  the  enemy  and  has  had  to 
date  experienced  no  reciprocity.  I  would 
suggest  that  this  history  reflects  in  part 
the  effects  so-called  end  the  war  amend- 
ments have  had  on  this  Nation's  credi- 
bility in  the  negotiations  arena.  A  nego- 
tiating enemy,  who  is  certain  that  his 
opposition  is  divided,  has  no  need  to 
reciprocate  the  concessicois  offered  by  the 
other  party.  So  at  a  time  when  both  the 
President  and  Owigress  are  agreed  upon 
the  need  for  American  withdrawal,  why 
must  we  Insist  upon  capping  the  success 
of  enemy  political  maneuvering  by  a  gra- 
tuitous surrender? 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  rOR  US  TO  USE  POLITICAt, 
SENSE    ABOUT    VIETNAM 

Politics  is  a  broad  word  which  carries 
an  undue  load  of  emotional  freight  in 
a  period  before  a  presidential  election. 
However,  politics  is  also,  at  a  higher 
level,  an  attribute  of  the  Nation-State. 
The  Congress  must  allow  the  President 
to  preserve  the  national  interest  and  as- 
sure the  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  MIAs  by  lending  him  support  while 
he  withdraws  from  Vietnam. 

We  all  share  an  interest  In  the  political 
well-being  of  the  United  States  as  It 
.stands  among  other  nations.  If  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  denied  his 
political  flexibility— his  options  for 
threatening,  for  cajoling,  or  for  making 
peace  in  an  honorable  and  sensible  way — 
then  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  rendered  a  disservice.  Iliis  dis- 
service would  fall  particularly  heavy 
upon  those  who  still  serve  in  Vietnam, 
and  those  who  are  missing  and  who  lan- 
guish in  the  prisons  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  assures  them  of  nothing 
but  the  disgrace  of  the  United  States  at 
the  cost  of  no  commltmwit  whatsoever 
from  the  enemy. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  this 
body  to  preserve  the  options  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  while  he  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  careful  course  of  with- 
drawing American  troops  and  building  a 
ba.sis  for  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam.  To  do  less  would  be  no  credit 
to  this  body  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation. 
PRrvnxcE  or  the  floor 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
amendment  No.  438  Is  imder  considera- 
tion, two  members  of  my  staff,  John 
Brooks  and  Forrest  Rettgers,  be  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  once 
again  to  sup^wrt  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  from  Montana,  which  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  totally  all  American  forces 
from  Indochina  within  6  months  on  con- 
dition only  that  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
living  missing  In  action  be  released. 

For  years  now,  I  have  Joined  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  repeated  efforts 


to  prevent  expansion  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china and  to  bring  U.8.  participation  to 
a  rapid  close.  Perhaps  my  most  signifi- 
cant vote  in  this  effort  came  as  Congress 
undeclared  war  by  repealing  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution.  Any  legal  foimdatlon 
for  American  Involvement  In  Indochina 
was  terminated  thereby  and  the  Presi- 
dent thus  was  limited  to  expediting  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that 
the  administration  has  resisted  a  specific 
withdrawal  timetable  and  cease-fire  ar- 
rangement to  pursue  its  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  because  the  President  does  not 
have  a  firm  timetable  for  a  specific  time 
to  end  it.  Proposals  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress,  therefore,  that  constitute 
specific  legislative  repudiation  of  this 
tenuous  method  of  ending  the  war. 

In  this  session  I  voted  for  the  origlnid 
McGovem-Hatfield  provision  calling  for 
a  date  certain  to  end  the  Indochina  war 
as  of  December  31,  1971.  When  passage 
of  this  measure  failed,  I  joined  61  of  my 
colleagues  on  June  22  in  declaring  un- 
equivocally that  within  9  months  all  U.S. 
forces  should  be  removed  from  Vietnam 
provided  that  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  released.  When  the  conference 
report  emasculated  the  substance  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  and  destroyed  its 
binding  effect  and  also  substituted  a  date 
certain  to  be  negotiated,  I  voted  to  table 
the  report  and  send  it  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  insist 
again  that  the  President  not  conduct  this 
outrageous  war  any  longer  and  provide  a 
national  policy  setting  a  firm  date  to  end 
it. 

The  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  the  most  disastrous  chapter  in 
American  history.  How  much  longer  will 
we  continue  to  feed  it  and  keep  it  alive 
with  American  casualties,  American  lives, 
and  American  dollars?  In  17  years  of  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  300.700  Ameri- 
cans have  been  wounded,  55,295  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  $130  billion  American  dollars 
have  been  spent  that  are  desperately 
needed  here  for  domestic  human  needs. 

And  for  what  purpose?  This  Sunday 
South  Vietnamese  will  go  to  the  polls  In 
an  uncontested,  one-man  referendum 
paraded  imder  the  flimsy  label  of  de- 
mocracy. Prom  the  beginning,  our 
avowed  purpose,  and  the  moral  basis  for 
claims  by  four  American  Presidents  to 
justify  Intervention  in  Vietnam,  has  been 
to  halt  totalitarian  aggression  and  pro- 
vide responsive  competitive  democracy. 
TTie  Thleu  election  travesty  destroys  the 
last  remaining  shred  of  credibility  sur- 
roimdlng  the  myth  of  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

But  has  the  denial  of  a  meaningful 
political  contest  caused  the  President  to 
withdraw  promptly  all  troops  and  to  ter- 
minate further  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Saigon? 

The  latest  action  of  the  President  is 
once  again  to  resume  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Last  week  fighter-bomb- 
ers made  some  200  combat  strikes  Into 
North  Vietnam,  one  of  the  biggest  raids 
since  the  bombing  halt  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  3  months  have  passed 
since  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Sen- 


ators went  on  record  to  declare  that 
within  9  months,  all  UJ3.  forces  be  re- 
moved and  American -held  prisoners  be 
returned  home.  In  that  time  more  Ameri- 
cans have  been  wounded,  many  more 
Americans  have  been  killed,  and  some  $3 
billion  American  dollars  have  been  spent. 
Now  the  Senate  Is  called  upwi  once  again 
to  put  an  end  to  this  shameful  episode  in 
American  history.  Senate  action  to  set  a 
firm  date  terminating  this  tragic  war 
must  not  be  imdone. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  said  that  the  high- 
est priority  of  the  President  was  to  ter- 
minate the  war  and  bring  home  our 
prisoners.  Why  then  should  the  President 
resist  the  amendment?  The  amendment 
simply  states  that  we  will  be  out  on  a 
date  certain,  but  not  before  we  have  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  sjid  the  person- 
nel missing  In  action. 

What  else  do  they  want  for  this  termi- 
nation? I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  has  be«i  left  out  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  Ls  the  fact  that  perhaps 
Mr.  Thieu's  government  might  not  sur- 
vive. Are  we  in  Vietnam  to  see  that  Mr. 
Thleu  stays  in  power  and  establish  the 
power  of  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  stand 
before  his  people  in  a  contested  election 
to  seek  their  mandate,  but  who  must 
run  in  a  rigged  election  where  in  whi<di 
he  is  the  wily  person  listed  upon  the 
ballot? 

I  think  the  greatest  thing  we  oould  do 
in  the  Senate  today  is  to  adopt  the 
amendment  and  say  unequivocally  and 
legislatively  that  the  war  must  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  a  date  certain  and 
the  conditiMi  for  that  is  that  our  prison- 
ers be  released  and  returned  home  along 
with  our  personnel  missing  in  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Califomia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  be  more  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  has  once 
again  offered  his  amendment  to  the 
military  prociu^ment  authorization  bill, 
having  seen  it  accepted  in  the  draft  bill 
and  then  shot  down  In  ocmference. 

I  know  that  the  argiunents  have  all 
been  made  for  and  against  the  war.  I 
hesitate  to  stand  up  here  today  and 
argue  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  subject  other  Members  of  this 
great  body  to  many  of  the  arguments 
that  they  have  already  heard  today  and 
in  days  gone  by.  However,  I  have  just 
returned  from  Califomia  where  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  repres«it- 
ative  cross  section  of  my  21  million 
constituents. 

There  is  a  sense  of  despair  in  my  State, 
a  sense  that  people  have  beccane  apa- 
thetic about  the  war,  a  sense  that  their 
government  leaders  have  swept  the  issue 
imder  the  rug.  There  Is  a  sense  that  the 
economy  is  now  the  No.  1  issue  of  con- 
cern, the  issue  with  the  greatest  sex 
appeal;  that  the  environment  is  an  is- 
sue of  urgent  popular  concern;  and,  fur- 
ther, there  is  a  sense  that  oiu-  Govern- 
ment leaders  are  not  standing  up  and 
demanding  an  end  to  the  war  this  year 
and  this  month  as  they  did  In  days  past. 
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I  fed  that  the  corrosive  nature  of  thla 
war  dflRiands  that  every  official  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  stand  up  for  a 
position  that  the  time  has  come  to  get 
out  and  get  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  Americans  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  representing  President  Thleu. 
We  are  In  a  position  as  Senators  in  this 
coimtry  of  representing  more  than  200 
million  Americans.  We  ought  to  be  tliink- 
ing  about  our  own  \yest  Interests.  We 
also  ought  to  be  thinking  about  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  man  of  great 
intellect  to  realize  that  if  we  desecalate 
our  troop  strength  to  a  resid\ial  force 
of  40,000  or  50,000,  we  will  have  far  less 
bargaining  weight  than  we  now  have  at 
the  conference  table  in  Paris  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
with  regard  to  the  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war. 

We  have  slightly  over  200,000  men  in 
Vietnam  now.  And  I  think  if  we  set  a 
time  certain,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  Vietnamese  release  our 
prisoners  of  war,  they  will  be  much  more 
amenable  to  negotiate  than  if  it  appears 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  permanent 
residual  force  there  of  50,000  men.  We 
\    .should  hold  those  negotiations. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  pres- 
ent Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  and 
about  the  upcoming  election  there.  There 
has  been  much  concern  over  the  fact  that 
there  will  only  be  one  candidate  for  pres- 
ident. 

I  might  note.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
Is  now  largely  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
only  one  person  chooses  to  run  for  pres- 
ident. 

Big  Mlnh  could  have  run  for  the  pres- 
idency. They  bent  over  backward  to  val- 
idate petitions  for  Ky  so  that  he  could 
run.  But  he  chose  not  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  very  people  lamenting 
the  fact  that  Ky  is  not  a  candidate  for 
the  president  are  the  very  people  who 
denounced  him  thunderously  in  this  body 
at  a  time  when  he  was  one  of  the  top 
political  leaders  of  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  think  It  Is  possible  that  the 
fact  that  the  runnerup  candidate  In  the 
last  scheduled  election  was  sent  to  Jail 
for  5  years  right  after  the  election  by 
President  Thleu  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  It  is  hard  to  get  people 
to  run  for  the  presidency  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  pursue  my  re- 
marks here  and  I  think  I  will  answer  the 
Senator's  question  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  because  I  am  not  about  to  sug- 
gest that  South  Vietnam  Is  a  democracy 
on  the  order  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  even  the  Republic 
of  Prance,  or  any  of  the  other  democratic 
countries.  Certainly  It  is  not. 


But  I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  American  system 
is  a  product  of  Anglo-Saxon  theories  of 
law  that  were  evolved  even  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.  Ttie  fact  is 
that  we  have  centuries  of  tradition  in 
the  develcHJment  of  selfrule.  Our  history 
is  a  liistory  of  the  constant  democratiza- 
tion of  our  social,  political,  and  leeal  In- 
stitutions. 

■Die  subject  people  of  Vietnam  lived 
under  French  cokmal  rule  for  years.  The 
French  not  only  did  not  develop  any 
native  leadership;  they  purposely  dis- 
couraged active  native  leadership.  The 
South  Vietnamese  are  a  people  who  have 
been  Independent  of  French  Oovemment 
for  only  a  few  short  years  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  the  political  matu- 
rity that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
or  that  ouir  cousins  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  any  of  the  other  great  democ- 
racies of  the  world  have. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  reasonable  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  what  is  going  on  over  there.  I 
do  not  doiA>t  that  there  has  been  repres- 
sion by  the  Thleu  government;  but  1 
would  point  out  that  even  in  the  face  of 
that,  there  are  opposition  parties.  There 
Is  opposition  in  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Indeed,  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  South  Vietnam  not  long  ago 
censiu«d  President  TTileu  and  suggested 
that  he  should  postpone  the  elections  un- 
til such  time  as  more  candidates  could 
become  Involved.  That  happened.  There 
are  a  number  of  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam;  there  are  a  number  of  trade 
unions  In  South  Vietnam:  and  there  are 
a  number  of  newspapers.  There  is  only 
one  mediimi  of  communication  in  North 
Vietnam;  there  are  no  trade  unions;  and 
there  Is  only  one  political  party. 

Mr.  President,  to  try  to  compare  any 
type  of  authoritarianism  that  exists  in 
South  Vietnam  with  the  type  that  exists 
in  Hanoi — I  will  not  suggest  that  it  is 
dishonest;  I  would  suggest  it  is  somewhat 
naive.  Certainly,  this  government  is  not 
perfect,  but  I  think  we  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  interests  of  the  free  world. 

However  lamentable  a  right  wing  dic- 
tatorship may  be,  and  I  have  no  brief 
for  a  right  wing  dictatorship,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  right  wing  dictator^tiip  in 
the  world  that  tries  to  export  a  brand  of 
politics  to  some  other  country.  Tlie  fact 
is  that  the  Communists  do  and  there  is  a 
vast  international  conspiracy  to  overturn 
governments  of  non-Comm\inlst  coim- 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senitor  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
better  recognize  the  fact  that  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  more  than  clande- 
stine infrastructures  in  countries  all 
over  the  world  aim  at  subverting  those 
governments,  be  they  authorttr.rian  gov- 
ernments or  democratic  governments. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  the  argu- 
ment about  the  Thleu  government  and 


the  authoritarian  character  of  it  is  no 
argument  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  again  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  offering  this 
amendment  which  we  have  voted  on  be- 
fore. 

The  deadly  poison  which  afflicts  our 
society  in  every  area — ^political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  moral— Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  To  put  into  effect  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  fnxn  Montana  will 
do  more  than  all  the  conferences  In 
Washington  and  Londcai  to  restore 
health  to  our  country. 

Although  further  proof  would  hardly 
seem  to  have  been  required,  recent  events 
have  demonstrated  anew  the  political  and 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  continuing  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  staging  next  Sunday  of  a  rigged, 
one-man  election  to  ratify  the  rule  of 
the  Incumbent  military  dictator  cannot 
be  blamed  on  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  made  desperate  efforts  to  create 
the  appearance  of  a  genuine  contest. 
Nonetheless,  it  should  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  the  ludicrous  fiction  that  this 
war  has  anything  to  do  wHh  giving  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  the  right — or 
even  the  chance — to  determine  their  own 
future.  If  Mr.  Thleu  is  unwilling  to  risk 
the  loss  of  power  to  an  ideological  blood 
brother  like  Mr.  Ky,  it  is  inconxselvable 
that  he  would  ever  permit  a  free  election 
including  all  the  people,  including  neu- 
tralists, Commimists,  or  those  who  are 
known  to  oppose  President  Thleu.  All 
this  pious  talk  about  self-determina- 
tion is  shown  up  for  what  it  is  and  al- 
ways was:  A  fraud  and  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people — all 
the  more  for  the  fact  that  it  is  perpe- 
trated by  an  administration  which  has 
shown  precious  little  concern  for  self-de- 
termination, or  even  elementary  humaK 
rights,  in  such  countries  as  Brazil. 
Oreece,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  cur- 
rent public  relations  campaign,  the  war 
is  not  all  but  over,  nor  is  it  "winding 
down"  to  in.slgniflcance.  nor  are  we  on 
the  verge  of  that  "generation  of  peace" 
which  the  President  has  been  heralding 
in  his  recent  speeches.  For  my  own  part. 
I  should  like  to  see  something  more  dur- 
able than  a  single  generation  of  peace — 
that  after  all  was  what  we  had  between 
the  two  World  Wars — but  even  so  modest 
an  aspiration  is  prematurely  proclaimed 
when  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  end 
a  war  which  the  majority  of  Americans 
now  acknowledge  to  have  t>een  a  tragic 
mistake.  Large-scale  fighting  has  taken 
place  recently  both  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
and  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone, 
while  in  Cambodia — the  country  which 
we  invaded  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  be- 
cause the  President  said  the  campaign 
would  shorten  the  war  and  save  Ameri- 
can lives — the  South  Vietnamese  army — 
supported  by  American  fighter  bombers 
and  helicopter  gunshlps — Is  struggling  to 
retain  its  last  foothold  under  what  one 
of  its  own  commanders  describes  as  a 
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"real  hell  of  fire."  At  the  same  time  our 
so-called    "protective   reaction   strikes" 
against  North  Vietnam  have  b>een  re- 
sumed with  revived  fury — signifying,  as 
one  reporter  has  put  it: 

Something  gone  awry  In  the  PrMldBnfB 
plan  for  Vietnam.  (Joaeph  Kr»ft,  "The  Re- 
newed Bombing,"  W<uh¥iigton  Post,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1871,  p.  Al».) 

However  successful  the  administration 
has  t»een  in  persuading  Congress  euid  the 
American  people  that  the  war  Is  as  good 
as  ended.  Mr.  Thleu  knows  better  and, 
with  creditable  candor,  publicly  has  said 
.<;o.   One  hears  no-nonsense   from   the 
President  of  South  Vietnam,  whom  our 
own  administration  so  strongly  supports, 
about  total  American  withdrawal,  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners,  or  a  negotiated 
compromise  peace.  The  war,  he  readily 
as.scrts,  is  likely  to  go  on  indefinitely, 
and  American  military  support,  accord- 
ingly, will  be  required  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  Thieu's  prognosis,  there  will  be 
no  serious  peace  talks  prior  to  an  all- 
out  military  confrontation  with  North 
Vietnam,  and  that,  he  predicts,  will  not 
occur  before  1973.  He  says  that  he  imder- 
stands  President  Nixon's  need  to  with- 
draw troops  before  the  American  presi- 
dential  election,   and  he  says   that  he 
has  no  objection  to  that  as  long  as  a 
residual  American  force  of  50.000  or  so 
remains,   for  logistics,   helicopters,   ad- 
\  ice  and  air  support.  * 

Which  is  it  going  to  be:  An  end  to  this 
war  and  a  "generation  of  peace;"  or  a 
prolonged,  "Vletnamlzed"  war,  serviced, 
supplied,  and  paid  for  by  Americans  while 
Asians  do  most — but  not  all — of  the 
djing?  It  Is  a  fair  and  simple  question, 
and  the  American  i)eople  have  the  right 
to  an  answer.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  answer  forcing  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  end 
the  war  but  to  transform  it  Into  some- 
thing more  tolerable  for  the  American 
people  by  engaging  Asian  boys — to  adapt 
a  famous  old  phrase — to  do  what  Ameri- 
can boys  would  otherwise  have  to  do. 

Under  these  circumstances  Congreas 
has  not  only  the  right  but  the  responsi- 
bility to  take  mandatory  action  for  peace 
through  the  exercise  of  its  own  consti- 
tutional war  powers.  For  this  mirpose 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  already  ap- 
proved once  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
61  to  38,  is  admirably  suited.  Clearly  and 
simply  requiring  a  total  American  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  within  6  months, 
contingoit  only  upon  the  release  of 
American  prisoners,  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  release 
our  country  at  last  from  its  long  travail 
in  Indochina,  leaving  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  to  work 
out.  or  fight  out,  their  differences  as  Ijest 
they  can,  without  further  foreign  inter- 
ference. The  adoption  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  also  represent  a  clear, 
decisive  acceptance  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and,  in  so  doing, 
would  do  more  to  restore  the  ctaistltu- 
tional  authority  of  Congreas,  and  public 
respect  for  Congress,  than  any  other  con- 
ceivable legislative  enactment.  Admira- 
ble though  they  are,  and  strongly  though 

'Quoted  by  Clayton  Prltchey  In  "Truth 
from  Thleu :  the  Wer  WUl  Oo  On,"  Nevadaj/. 
September  24,  1971,  p.  60. 


I  support  them,  the  various  war  powers 
bills  now  under  consideration  can  do  no 
more  than  define  Congress's  authority; 
the  Mansfield  amendment  would  imple- 
ment it. 

From  the  start  this  war  has  been 
rationalized  in  terms  of  abstractions, 
analogies,  and  conjecture,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  tangible,  ascertainable  facts.  As 
the  Pentagon  papers  show  so  strikingly, 
our  policymakers  have  been  preoccupied 
with  geopolitical  abstractions  having  to 
do  with  our  prestige  and  our  power  in- 
terests, with  the  possible  effects  of  the 
war  on  countries  not  involved  and  hy- 
pothetical future  confilcts  that  our  ac- 
tions now  might  cause  or  prevent.  At 
the  same  time  our  policymakers  have 
given  short  shrift  to  what  is  happening 
here  and  now,  to  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  those  directly  involved,  not  10  or  20 
years  in  the  future,  but  right  now. 

Most  of  all — and  in  this  respect  the 
Pentagon  papers  have  l)een  most  reveal- 
ing— our  policymakers  have  given  short 
shrift  to  the  human  costs  and  conse- 
quences of  the  war  both  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 
Prom  the  outset  of  this  war — in  the  re- 
cently expressed  view  of  two  former  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff  members — 
our  leaders  fell  into  a  dehumanized  pat- 
tern of  decisionmaking,  treating  the 
lives  and  deaths  and  suffering  of  human 
beings  not  as  something  significant  in 
themselves  but  as  "factors"  in  their  stra- 
tegic and  political  calculations."  Why 
and  how  tills  came  to  be  so  is  puzzling 
indeed;  the  men  who  led  us  and  have 
kept  us  in  Vietnam  are  not  monsters 
but.  for  the  most  part,  decent,  honorable, 
and  Intelligent  public  oCQcials.  Nonethe- 
less, something  about  this  war,  or  per- 
haps something  about  foreign  policy  in 
general,  or  about  our  own  recently  ac- 
quired status  of  superpower,  has 
caused  us  to  abandon  consideration  of 
humanity  at  the  water's  edge  and  to 
deal  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  terms 
of  bloodless,  computerized  abstractions. 
Our  policy  has  been  made  in  a  world 
apart  from  the  bombed  villages,  the 
piles  of  decomposing  bodies,  the  muti- 
lated children,  and  even  the  cemeteries 
and  veterans'  hospitals  here  at  home, 
wiiich  are  the  only  tangible  human  re- 
sults of  the  war. 

The  virtue  of  tangible  facts  is  not  that 
they  represent  the  whole  truth  but  that 
they  represent  the  whole  of  the  ascer- 
tainable truth,  which  must  be  the  princi- 
pal basis  on  which  rational  men  make 
decisions  and  formulate  courses  of  action. 
We  would  think  it  monstrous  If  a  jury 
were  to  condemn  a  man  on  the  strength 
of  analogy,  conjecture,  or  intuition.  In- 
evitably, these  play  a  greater  role  in  pub- 
lic policy,  but  ought  they  to  l>e  con- 
sidered great  virtues,  as  marks  of  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  when  the  matter  is 
not  simply  one  of  condemning  one  man 
to  prison  but  of  subjecting  whole  socie- 
ties to  the  horrors  of  war? 

It  Is  not  enough  to  contend,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  never  ceases  to  contend,  that, 
if  we  did  not  fight  here,  we  would  have  to 
fight  elsewhere  and  that  it  would  almost 
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certainly  then  be  a  bigger  war.  if  not  in- 
deed a  world  war.  With  all  respect  to  the 
President's  sincerity  and  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  simply  does  not  know 
that — he  has  no  way  of  knowing.  He  is  a 
politician,  not  a  prophet,  and  politicians 
cannot  predict  the  future:  they  can  only 
guess  at  it  on  the  basis  of  fragmentary 
information  alx>ut  other  people's  inten- 
tions. Sometimes,  too,  a  political  leader 
may  draw  upon  some  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, but  if  he  knows  anything  about 
history  at  all,  he  knows  that,  as  analogy, 
the  past  Is  more  likely  to  deceive  than  to 
instruct,  that  the  real  use  of  history  is  in 
the  broad,  general  insights  it  may  foster, 
in  the  kind  of  informed  intuition  it  may 
facilitate,  allowing  us  to  make  tentative 
Judgments  about  the  sort  of  political  ac- 
tion that  Is  likely  to  prove  rewarding  and 
the  sort  that  Is  not.  Of  and  by  itsdf 
history  heis  little  to  tell  us  about  whether 
we  ought  to  commit  our  soldiers  and  re- 
sources to  any  particular  war  at  any 
particular  time  and  place.  That  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  facts  of  the  here 
and  now,  set  if  possible  in  historical  con- 
text, but  never  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
active  awareness  that,  whatever  we  think 
we  owe  to  generations  yet  unborn,  we 
have  a  prior  obligati(xi  to  those  cdready 
bom  and  now  alive.  Among  the  abstrac- 
tions which  influenced  our  pohcymakers 
with  respect  to  Vietnam,  consider  the 
concept  of  an  "exemplary  war,"  often 
invoked  by  both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon.  This  thesis  holds  that 
the  major  purpose  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  external  to  Vietnam:   To  retain  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  our  friends  and 
allies  all  over  the  world  by  demonstrat- 
ing America's  fealty  to  her  "commit- 
ments." Aside  frran  the  fact  that  the 
demonstration  has  been  an  exceedingly 
costly  one,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion proportionate  to  its  objective,  there 
Is  the  equally  distressing  fact  that  it  has 
not  worked:  Most  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies have  deplored  our  involvement  in 
Indochina,  regarding  it  as  an  indication 
of  something  erratic,  imsound,  and  im- 
stable  about  America.  One  of  our  closest 
associates,  Israel,  has  made  it  clear  that, 
Vietnam  notwithstanding,  she  has  no 
confidence  whatever  in  our  readiness  to 
honor  a  commitment,  which  is  why  she 
insists  upon  retaining  Arab  territory. 

Closely  related  to  the  exemplary  war 
thesis  is  the  highly  conjectural  Munich 
analogy,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Equating  conciliation  with  appeasement 
and  appeasement  with  the  prospect  of 
world  war,  this  thesis  takes  no  notice 
of  the  enormous  differences  in  the  two 
sets  of  circumstances,  including  the  fact 
that  Ncud  Germany  was  the  most  power- 
ful militckry  and  industrial  state  in  Eu- 
rope, while  North  Vietnam  is  a  small,  un- 
developed country,  capable  of  challeng- 
ing the  United  States  only  in  the  kind 
of  jungle  gurrilla  warfare  In  which  we 
have  so  obligingly  engaged  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  men  who  led  us  into 
Vietnam  were,  by  their  own  admission, 
much  Influenced  by  the  experience  of 
Nazi  aggression  and  western  ai^iease- 
ment  in  the  1930's:  they  derived  from 
the  experience,  as  Mark  Twain  once  put 
It,  "more  wisdom  than  was  in  it." 

At  least  we  have   not  been  hearing 
much    of   late    about    the    Communist 
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bloodbath  from  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  saving  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Perhaps  even  the  administration  has  by 
now  taken  notice  of  the  wasted  peo- 
ple— the  million  or  more  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilian  casualties,  Including  at  least 
300,000  dead,  since  the  war  began,  most 
of  them  victims  of  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  military  action.  The  ad- 
ministration can  hardly  be  blamed  If  it 
no  longer  feels  up  to  the  task  of  explain- 
ing why  it  is  better  for  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  American 
fragmentation  bombs  or  burned  alive  by 
American  napalm  than  to  face  the  hy- 
pothetical possibility  of  a  future  Com- 
mimlst  bloodbath. 

Then  there  is  the  thesis,  also  highly 
favored  by  President  Nixon,  that  we 
must,  in  his  words,  "play  out  the  game" 
in  order  to  retain  our  unblemished  rec- 
ord of  never  having  been  defeated  in  war 
and  in  order  to  redeem  the  sacrifices  al- 
ready made  by  our  soldiers.  In  this  con- 
text the  war  becomes  its  own  Justiflca- 
tion:  Like  a  baseball  game,  it  is  played 
to  be  won  because  winning  is  what  flie 
"game"  is  all  about.  Robbed  of  all  hu- 
man and  even  valid  political  significance, 
the  war  is  trivialized  into  a  mindless  con- 
test to  prove  that  we  are  "No.  1" — for 
whatever  good  that  is  going  to  do  us  or 
anybody  else.  And  as  far  as  "redeeming" 
the  sacrifices  of  our  GI's  is  concerned, 
the  assimiption  here  seems  to  be  that  a 
victorious  war  is  a  justified  war,  timt 
you  can  wipe  out  a  mistake  by  succeed- 
ing at  it — or  getting  away  with  it.  Of  all 
the  rationalizations  used  to  justify  our 
continuing  involvement  in  Indochina, 
none  is  more  extraneous  to  the  merits  of 
the  war  than  this  one.  Rooted  in  an  as- 
sumption that  victory  redeems  error,  it 
is  practically  indlstingiiishable  from  the 
primitive  notion  that  "might  makes 
right." 

Never  to  be  forgotten  either  Is  the  in- 
trusive influence  of  presidential  politics. 
Mr.  Thieu  has  coped  with  his  electoral 
problem  in  his  own  special  way,  but  our 
own  President  faces  a  different  kind  of 
election  a  year  from  now.  As  the  "sce- 
nario" is  now  unfolding — at  least  accord- 
ing to  speculation  in  the  press — Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  are  being  sched- 
uled at  a  rate  deemed  slow  enough  to 
help  Mr.  Thieu  stay  in  power  but  fast 
enough  to  eliminate  Vietnam  as  an  is- 
sue in  the  American  presidential  elec- 
tion. All  this  may  be  unfounded  specula- 
tion, but  It  strikes  me  as  an  uncanny 
coincidence  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  is  improving  at  exactly  the  rate 
which  will  enable  it  to  take  over  all 
ground  fighting  just  about  in  time  for 
our  presidential  election  campaign.  The 
assistant  Republican  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate makes  no  bones  about  this  "scenario." 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Orif- 
FiN)  was  quoted  in  the  press  last  April  9 
as  having  commented  as  follows  on  the 
President's  Vietnam  speech  of  2  days 
prior: 

In  a  practical  sense  he  did  set  a  date  cer- 
tain for  ending  United  States  Involvement — 
Election  Day  1972. 

There  is  one  final  argument  for  our 
continued  presence  In  Vietnam  which  is 
said  to  carry  great  weight  with  the  ad- 
ministration although  It  is  highly  specu- 


lative, rooted  in  far-fetched  analogy, 
and  aa  extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the 
war  as  all  the  other  rationalizations  I 
have  cited.  This  thesis,  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  experience  of  Oermany  imder 
the  Weimar  Republic  and  aiao  said  to  be 
favored  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  holds  that  an 
over-hasty  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
will  bring  on  a  violent  outcry  from  the 
radical  right  in  the  United  States,  plung- 
ing us,  as  Mr.  Nixon  put  it  in  his  speech 
of  last  April  7.  "from  the  anguish  of  war 
into  a  nightmare  of  recrimination."  For 
all  I  know  there  will  be  an  outcry  from 
the  radical  right  if  the  war  is  ended  short 
of  total  victory — they  usuaDy  do  make 
an  uproar  when  the  Oovemment  does 
something  sensible — but  la  that  any  rea- 
son to  continue  the  killing  of  Americans 
and  Vietnamese?  Are  our  soldiers  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  appeasement  of  the 
lunatic  fringe  at  home?  If  there  is  to  be 
recrimination,  I  say  let  us  get  on  with  it; 
it  is  better  than  further  useless  killing. 

When  all  the  learned  conjectures  and 
analogies  have  been  considered  and 
found  wanting,  we  are  forced  back  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam  there  are  no  merits  and  never 
have  been.  It  has  all  been  a  terrible  and 
tragic  mistake  and  nothing  that  we  do 
can  ever  alter  that.  We  can  "play  out  the 
game"  by  sustaining  a  proxy  war,  trading 
Asian  lives  for  the  phantom  of  American 
prestige,  but  that  will  not  retrieve  our 
past  mistakes;  It  will  compound  them 
and.  if  anything,  accelerate  the  moral 
corrosion  which  this  war  hsis  brought 
upon  our  society.  The  other  choice  is  to 
acknowledge  and  liquidate  our  great  mis- 
take and,  by  that  very  act.  initiate  the 
process  of  moral  reconstruction  of  which 
our  coimtry  is  in  so  great  a  need.  That  is 
the  way  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  enact  and 
this  time  defend,  until  it  Ijecomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  If  I  have  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  If  the  issue  is  not  es- 
sentially this:  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment says,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  wants  this  war  ended, 
and  will  terminate  all  American  mili- 
tary operations  provided  only  that  the 
other  side  will  agree  to  relesise  our  pris- 
oners, whereas  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  that  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  is  not  enough,  that  we 
have  to  continue  the  deaths  of  American 
young  men  In  Southeast  Asia  and  con- 
tinue these  American  military  operations 
even  if  the  other  side  agrees  to  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners,  and  that  we  do 
that,  because  we  fear  the  political  con- 
sequences of  a  withdrawal,  either  for 
General  Thieu  or  here  at  home.  Is  that 
not  really  the  issue  that  we  are  deciding 
here  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  in- 
volved in  it.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain. 
They  have  given  many  reasons;  I  tried 
to  deal  with  them.  The  idea  of  giving 
them  a  chance  of  self-help  has  now 
shown  up  as  really  irrelevant,  because 
the  Senator  knows  about  the  self-deter- 


mination which  will  take  place  next  Sun- 
day. I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
that. 

The  other  side  has  stated  they  are  will- 
ing to  release  the  prisoners  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  set  a  date  certain,  and  what  the 
Mansfield  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is  set 
a  date  certain. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  that  is  the  one 
thing  the  other  side  has  said  will  unlock 
the  prison  cells. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right;  and 
I  think  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  support  this  move.  It  will  do  more 
than  any  other  single  thing  to  promote 
a  negotiated  settlement.  And  I  might  add 
it  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
I  can  think  of  to  end  our  economic  dif- 
ficulties, about  which  so  many  of  the 
world's  letullng  economic  figures  are 
meeting  in  Washington  now.  They  all 
dislike  to  attribute  to  this  war  its  real 
role,  but  how  can  anyone  deny  that  the 
deterioration  of  our  own  economy,  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  began  with 
our  vast  expenditure  of  time,  money,  ef- 
fort, and  life  in  this  military  effort? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  This.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  is  the  real  issue  in  arguing  about 
whether  the  war  or  our  economic  diffi- 
culties constitute  issue  No.  1.  Tlie  two 
are  so  interrelated  that  you  cannot  really 
separate  them.  How  can  you  separate  the 
inflation  from  the  effects  of  the  war? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  the  original  and  only 
cause  for  the  Inflation  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  our  economy  and  the  world's  econ- 
omy is  our  military  efforts.  All  these 
troubles  about  tariffs  and  surcharges,  and 
so  on.  grow  out  of  that  tragedy.  Our  own 
economy  has  deteriorated  to  where  we 
are  not  competitive  any  more.  We  have 
expended  so  much  money  and  Inflation 
has  put  us  In  a  position  where  we  cannot 
compete.  We  could  always  compete  un- 
til the  last  few  years. 

We  not  only  inhibited  the  solution,  we 
were  so  embarrassed  that  we  had  a  dol- 
lar gap  that  we  went  to  great  lengths 
to  put  up  money  during  the  1950's,  as 
the  Senator  knows. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Through  the  years  we  have 
scoffed  at  Communist  style  elections 
where  there  is  offered  only  a  single  can- 
didate. We  are  right  to  scoff.  Yet,  now. 
American  prestige,  blood  and  treasure 
is  being  drained  as  we  provide  the  where- 
withal and  underpinnings  for  such  an 
election  next  week  in  Vietnam. 

If  anything  should  convince  us  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
our  acquiescence  in  this  Communist  style 
election  should  do  so. 

Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces  within  6  months, 
provided  our  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased, expresses  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  Americans.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal and  c<Hnpel  the  executive  branch 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  all  our  military 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

As  I  have  been  saying  for  some  years, 
It  is  tragically  clear  that  this  is  a  wrong 
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war,  fought  in  the  wrong  place  at  tJie 
wrong  time,  a  war  in  which  this  Nation 
should  never  have  become  Involved.  We 
can  do  nothing  now  to  restore  the  lives 
of  thoussmds  of  young:  Americans  that 
have  been  lost  in  Vietnam,  but  we  can 
act  to  Insure  that  no  more  lives  are  lost. 

I  fervently  believe  and  hope  that  the 
conferees  of  the  House  this  time  will  rec- 
ognize the  true  American  national  in- 
terest in  supporting  this  amendment,  and 
preserve  it  in  the  final  bill,  so  that 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Indochina  can  indeed  become 
the  definite  policy  of  our  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tlie  majority  leader  very  much.  I  want 
this  opportunity  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

We  passed  this  amendment  once  be- 
fore. The  Senate  voted  it,  but  it  did  not 
pa-ss  the  other  body,  and  we  had  to  com- 
promise it.  Why  try  it  again?  Why  did 
we  not  hold  fast,  why  did  we  vote  clo- 
tuie,  and  why  did  we  not  table  the  com- 
promise? Those  are  the  real  questions 
and  arguments. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate — and  I  be- 
lieve of  tiie  Nation — subscribes  to  the 
jiroixwitlon — and  I  beg  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  listen — that  we 
should  flx  a  date.  That  is  what  is  at  issue 
here,  that  we  should  fix  a  date.  This  is 
the  fulcrum  of  the  argument. 

Tlie  President  has  a  date  in  mind,  I  am 
.^ure.  He  may  announce  it  in  due  course, 
or  he  may  not.  He  may  get  caught  in 
another  trap  which  relates  to  the  type 
of  situation  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  just  spoke  about,  of  the  one-man 
presidential  election,  or  some  attack,  or 
another  Tet  offensive,  or  something  else 
which  will  tie  us  in  again  and  make  us 
bring  our  troops  back. 

When  you  name  a  date,  you  are  com- 
mitted, and  on  that  basis  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  a  political  settlement. 
If  you  cannot,  you  are  out  anyhow.  That 
IS  tlie  one  thing  we  have  to  resolve. 

What  this  Nation  most  needs,  and 
what  its  citizens  most  devoutly  crave,  is 
a  definitive  end  to  this  long,  tragic,  wast- 
ing war  which  has  so  damaged  us  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  has  to  be 
made  again  and  again  until  we  find  an 
opening  where  we  can  legislate  it.  We 
have  pretty  much  rejected  the  idea,  up 
to  now.  that  we  are  going  to  cut-off 
fund.s.  Obviously  that  is  the  very  last 
resort,  and  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  take 
It:  but  at  least  we  have  declared  that  we 
are  for  the  idea  of  a  pollHoal  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  in  which  we  invite  the 
President  to  Join  us,  before  we  use  the 
club  of  no  funds. 

This  is  the  decent  and  honorable  thing 
to  do.  The  draft  bill  presented  to  me, 
once  the  war  issue  was  obviously  not 
capable  of  resolution  in  that  bill,  a  sepa- 
rate decision  respecting  the  security  of 
the  country  and  one's  philosophy  about 
the  draft  and  the  make-up  of  the  Armed 
Force.s.  I  voted  cloture  and  I  voted  for  the 


draft  because,  finding  that  you  could  not 
get  anywhere  up  that  path  with  that  par- 
ticular measure,  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

Now  we  have  another  opportunity.  We 
may  decide  that  tills  is  the  bill  which  we 
really  must  hold  up  if  there  is  no  settle- 
ment. It  is  essential  to  reiterate  our  posi- 
slon  at  every  major  opportunity  and  this 
is  such  an  opportunity. 

We  have  knocked  at  doors  before  where 
the  occupants  did  not  answer  until  we 
knocked  once  or  twice  or  even  three 
times.  We  must  persist  likewise  on  this 
most  vital  national  issue.  This  war  is  sap- 
ping our  lifeblood  as  a  nation.  It  must  be 
ended  in  a  definitive  fashion.  We  cannot 
turn  ourselves  around  until  this  happens. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  are  for 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Manstuld  are 
convinced  that  nothing  decisive  will  hap- 
pen in  this  country  for  the  good — not  a 
reallnement  of  currency,  not  the  settle- 
ment of  the  devaluation,  not  the  renewal 
of  the  Initiative  and  the  motivation  of  the 
American  people — until  it  is  unequivo- 
cally clear  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  that  is  the  end  of  it,  with  the 
date  fixed.  That  is  the  conviction  we  are 
expressing.  I  feel  that  we  have  the  duty 
and  privilege,  under  the  letiderehip  of 
Senator  Mansfield,  to  express  It  again. 
I  would  be  untrue  to  my  oath  and  to  my 
constituents — 18  million  of  them — if  I  did 
not  take  every  opportunity  I  could  to 
express  it,  to  knock  at  that  door  until  we 
either  have  to  use  more  force  than  we 
have  been  ready  to  do  up  to  now  or  until 
the  occupant  will  listen.  I  believe  he  will. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  Senator  Mans- 
field's amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  again  adopt  It,  feeling  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  a  result  will  be 
obtained  which  will  be  historic  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  should  be  emphasized  here  that 
once  the  date  of  withdrawal  is  set,  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  are  compielled 
to  keep  that  pledge  and  that  commitment 
depends  upon  what  the  other  side  does 
with  reference  to  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Senator  Mansfield  has 
now  absolutely  conditioned  it  upon  the 
release  of  American  prisoners.  Every  con- 
ceivable element  of  morality  is  satisfied 
by  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  For  the 
Senate  again  to  say  decisively  there  is 
only  one  way  to  resolve  this  dilemma^ — 
you  have  to  flx  a  date — I  think  is  an 
eloquent,  positive  statement  we  must 
make. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  this  town  today 
are  many  members  of  families  who  have 
relatives  held  captive  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
the  best  answer  to  their  question,  "How 
do  I  get  back  my  husband  or  son  in  North 
Vietnam?"  is  to  say.  "The  best  we  know 
today  is  to  support  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment"? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Absolutely.  There  Is  no 
way  of  getting  our  prisoners  unless  we 


come  to  an  end  of  the  confiict.  We  know 
that  from  history,  and  it  is  as  true  here 
as  in  any  oUier  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Apropos  of  what  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  I 
think  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Iliose 
who  are  op>po6ed  to  this  amendment  are 
trying  to  find  ways  and  means  to  dodge 
facing  tlie  responsibility  which  Is  ours. 

I  am  more  interested  in  our  men,  our 
POWs,  our  recoverable  missing  in  action, 
than  I  am  in  the  government  of  Saigon. 

I  do  not  care  how  we  try  to  dodge  this, 
we  will  face  up  to  this  or  we  will  pay  a 
price  for  fsdUng  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HART^E.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  describe  some  basic  problems  in  our 
struggle  and  to  challenge  the  President 
to  accept  the  opportunity  to  end  the  war 
which  the  U.S.  Senate  is  now  offering 
him.  Let  me  make  these  points: 

In  1954  the  French  were  fighting  des- 
perately to  maintain  their  colonial  em- 
pire in  Vietnam  and  were  loadng.  Mr. 
Nixon,  then  Vice  President,  proposed  giv- 
ing them  military  assistance,  Including 
nuclear  weapons.  On  April  3,  1954  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  FV)ster  Dulles  met 
secretly  with  eight  congressional  leaders 
and  af^ed  for  a  joint  resolution  permit- 
ting President  Elsenhower  to  use  air  and 
naval  power  to  help  the  French  In  Indo- 
china. He  admitted  that  this  would  put 
the  United  States  in  the  war.  He  was  told 
to  find  some  allies  first.  On  April  16,  1954. 
Vice  President  Nixon  startled  the  con- 
vention of  the  Society  of  Newt^mper  Edi- 
tors by  almost  declaring  war.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  could  not  afford  further  re- 
treat in  Asia,  that  he  hoped  we  would  not 
have  to  send  troops  there,  but  "if  tills 
Government  cannot  avoid  it.  the  admin- 
istration must  face  up  to  the  situation 
and  dispatch  forces." 

Secretary  Dulles  frantically  tried  to  get 
other  nations  to  help  but  without  success. 
On  May  7,  the  French  fortress  Dienblen- 
phu  fell.  Attention  turned  to  negotia- 
tions for  £ui  armistice  then  going  on  in 
Geneva.  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  happy  about 
the  conference.  He  opposed  partition 
which  would  give  Communist  Vietnamese 
control  of  any  territory.  He  opposed  any 
agreement  for  elections  which  did  not 
Insure  "political  as  well  as  military  guar- 
antees." 

On  July  20  the  French  and  Vietnamese 
signed  an  agreement  for  cessation  of 
hostilities.  A  demarcation  Une  was  es- 
tablished, on  either  side  of  which  the 
military  forces  were  to  be  regrouped.  No 
military  base  was  to  be  established  on 
either  side. 

Eight  nations  entered  into  a  declara- 
tion recognizing  the  armistice  and  noting 
that — 

The  military  demarcation  line  U  provt- 
slonal  and  should  not  in  any  way  be  Inter- 
preted aa  constituting  a  political  or  terri- 
torial bovindary. 

The  conference  declared  that  the  Viet- 
namese pe<vle  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press their  national  will  through  general 
elections  to  be  held  in  July  1956  under 
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the  supervision  of  an  International  Com- 
mission. The  United  States  participated 
somewhat  In  this  conference  but  did  not 
accept  Its  conclusions. 

Under  Dulles-Nlxon  leadership,  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  Ignore  the 
treaty  and  to  build  up  South  Vietnam  as 
a  separate  country.  The  International 
Commission  was  not  allowed  to  check  the 
airfields  In  South  Vietnam.  Its  offlclal  re- 
port states: 

Wblle  the  commlBBlon  has  experienced  dll- 
actiltles  In  North  Vietnam,  the  major  piut 
of  Ita  difficulties  has  artaen  In  South  Vtet- 
nam. 

Thus.  Nixon  and  Dulles  succeeded  in 
getting  American  forces  Into  Vietnam. 
This  esccJated  into  open  warfare  of  to- 
day. Of  the  leaders  living  today.  Nixon 
is  the  father  of  this  war. 

On  May  14,  1969,  President  Nixnn 
said: 

Some  believe  I  shotild  have  ended  the  war 
Immediately  after  the  Inauguration  by  simply 
ordering  oxu'  forces  home  from  Vietnam.  Tbls 
would  have  been  the  easy  thing  to  do  .  .  . 
(But)  we  have  ruled  out  either  a  one-elded 
withdrawal  or  the  acceptance  of  terms  that 
would  amount  to  a  dl«gulsed  American  de- 
feat. 

Thus,  Mr.  Nixon  deliberately,  consel- 
ously  decided  not  to  end  the  war  as  soon 
as  he  could,  but  to  prolong  the  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  have  only  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  vote  for 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
yielding  the  floor.  The  Senator  may  re- 
spond on  his  own  time. 

In  1969.  the  CIA  told  President  Nixon 
that  Immediate  withdrawal  would  com- 
plete the  loss  of  Laos  but  that — 

All  of  Southeast  Asia  would  remain  Just 
as  It  Is  for  another  generation. 

The  CIA  totally  rejected  the  domino 
theory.  There  you  are.  Even  the  CIA 
told  Nixon  he  could  withdraw  without 
significant  loss,  if  he  wanted  to. 

But  did  he  change?  Not  at  all.  On 
November  3,  1969  he  again  announced 
his  rejection  of  immediate  withdrawal. 
He  even  admitted  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had 
written  him  that— 

with  goodwUl  on  both  sides,  we  might 
arrive  at  common  efforts. 

Nixon  called  this  a  flat  rejection  of 
peace  initiatives. 

Again  on  December  15.  1969  and  April 
20.  1970.  Nixon  admitted  his  ablUty  to 
withdraw  and  his  decision  to  prolong  the 
war.  Then  came  the  Cambodia  inva- 
sion— and  Laoe.  The  intervention  grew 
larger. 

For  the  last  year  President  Nixon  has 
been  emphasizing  the  plight  of  the 
POW's.  He  has  encouraged  their  rela- 
tives to  rise  up  in  criticism  of  those  who 
want  to  end  the  war.  Let  us  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  It  is  Richard  Nixon  who  is 
keeping  the  POW's  in  the  prison  camps. 

In  early  April  I  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
fer with  the  representatlTes  of  the  four 
powers  mvolved  in  the  Vietnam  talks  and 
to  clarify  their  positions.  The  Hanoi  and 
Vietcong  representatives  stated  repeat- 
edly that  as  soon  as  a  date  was  set  for 


the  withdrawal  of  our  forces,  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  for  the  release  of 
our  POW's.  Mme.  Binh  said: 

If  the  Amertoan  forces  withdraw  In  a 
rapid  and  appropriate  fashion,  your  captured 
military  men  wUI  be  returned  In  a  rapid  and 
appropriate  faahloa. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  would 
have  us  adopt  a  policy  statement  call- 
ing for  establishing  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  our  military  forces,  with 
phased  releases  of  the  POW's.  With  this 
policy,  the  POW's  can  be  on  their  way 
hcone  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  If  the  Presi- 
dent rejects  that  policy  he  will  perpetu- 
ate a  cruel  hoax  on  the  fsmillles  of  those 
men. 

We  must  realize  that  President  Nixon's 
position  Is  not  a  paoaing  fancy.  For  17 
years  he  has  tried  to  get  the  United 
States  to  shore  up  the  French  colony  in 
Vietnam  or,  falling  that,  to  establish  our 
own  in  South  Vietnam.  His  plan  Is  to 
continue  a  military  presence  in  order  to 
maintain  our  bastlozi  there,  indefinitely. 

The  President  is  an  efBcient,  effective 
politician.  He  knows  that  election  resiilts 
decide  what  he  must  do,  and  he  works  to 
determine  those  results.  He  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  persuading  Amer- 
ican voters  by  his  withdrawals  that  he  is 
getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Actually  he  \b 
only  getting  out  of  sight.  Last  January, 
in  appraising  the  1970  elections,  he  noted 
that  a  July  poll  showed  that  4  million 
college  students  were  going  to  campaign 
for  peace  candidates  in  November  but, 
said  Nixon: 

They  did  not.  They  had  become  convinced 
we  were  sincerely  trying  to  end  the  war. 

That  was  successful  deception.  It  is  the 
Nixon  plan. 

All  the  polls  show  that  the  American 
people  consider  the  Vietnam  war  a  mis- 
take and  want  out  of  it  Immediately.  Yet 
peace  measures  do  not  quite  clear  Con- 
gress. Why? 

The  Mansfield  amendment  sets  a  date 
within  6  months  for  withdrawal  of  all 
military  forces,  contingent  upon  release 
of  our  POW's.  and  to  negotiate  for  an 
Immediate  cease  fire  and  a  release  of 
POW's  as  our  troops  come  home.  Prom 
my  conversation  to  Paris,  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  other  side  will  accept 
this.  Our  participation  in  the  war  can 
stop  right  now.  if  Congress  will  only  en- 
act this  measure  into  law. 

It  is  up  to  us.  here  today,  to  make  the 
move  toward  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
buttal and  In  refutation,  the  specter  Is 
always  raised  as  to  who  signed  or  who 
voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
The  question  is  always  propounded.  Who 
was  to  blame  in  the  tjeglnning  for  our 
Involvement?  Frankly,  I  think  we  are  all 
to  blame.  I  do  not  care  whether  one  is  a 
Republican  or  Democrat  or  an  inde- 
pendent or  a  liberal  or  a  conaervatlve. 
We  ere  all  to  blame. 

But  is  that  the  real  question  here  to- 
day? The  fact  that  confronts  us  here  to- 
day is  that  our  country  is  disturbed  and 
distraught  about  these  prisoners  of  war. 
These  are  Americans,  wearing  the  Amer- 


ican uniform,  who  have  been  captured. 
They  are  rotting  In  prisons  that  an 
maintained  by  a  barbaric  group  of  people 
who  scoff  at  intematicmal  law  and  win 
not  even  allow  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  go  in  to  see  how  badly  they  are 
being  treated. 

We  feel  now  that  there  is  a  chance 
that  these  prisoners  might  be  released, 
even  by  these  barbarians,  if  som^ow 
we  set  a  date  certain,  and  if  we  set  a  date 
certain  that  is  conditioned  upon  thoae 
American  prisoners  being  freed. 

I  am  saying  this  afternoon,  regardless 
of  who  should  be  indicted  for  the  sins  of 
the  past,  let  us  look  forward  to  the  future 
and  let  us  see  if  there  is  a  chance  to  brtng 
back  these  prisoners.  Let  us  end  the  mys- 
tery of  the  missing  and  restore  to  their 
loved  ones  those  who  survive.  I  say  it  Is 
worth  the  chance  to  save  these  American 
lives,  lliat  Is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

If  the  other  side  slwuld  break  their 
promise  and  refuse  to  go  along,  then  we 
do  not  have  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ment. That  is  how  simple  it  is.  How  much 
more  fair  can  one  be?  This  ia  the  last 
clear  chance  we  have,  because  the  name 
of  the  game  here  Is  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  said  that  that 
Is  the  policy  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do — get  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  applaud  President  Nixon  for 
as  far  as  he  has  gone.  He  has  done  much 
better  than  some  of  our  Democratic 
Presidents.  I  will  admit  that,  too.  If  you 
want  that  accolade,  I  will  give  you  that 
accolade  this  afternoon. 

But  the  question  right  now.  Is,  How 
do  we  get  these  American  prisoners  back 
home?  The  only  clear  chance  we  have  is 
to  set  a  date  certain  and  then  see  what 
happens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words.  It 
is  time  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  Is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  all  say  that  we 
we  are  for  the  POW  and  the  MIA.  Now 
we  have  a  chance  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  Senate  now 
by  many  of  those  who  voted  for  the  dec- 
laration of  war  in  1964  to  now  vote  for 
a  declaratlcm  of  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  object  to  the  reference  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkta  resolution  as 
being  a  declaration  of  war.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  anyone  who  voted  for 
that  resolution  to  give  it  that  connota- 

ti<Hl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  and  I 
voted  for  it,  so  I  do  not  fault  anybody 
for  voting  for  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
have  voted  for  a  declaration  of  war,  but 
the  Senator  from  Montana  did  not. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  it  is  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution,  which  has  since  been  re- 
pealed. 

But  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  this:  I  have  no  quarrel 
yaih  anyone  who  has  spoken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  I  have  a  rather  strong  feeUng.  my- 
self, about  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action.  But  I 
find  it  rather  strange  that  on  August  7, 
1964,  this  body,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  gave 
President  Joimson  great  power  in  South- 
east Asia  and  then,  suddenly,  when  we 
have  another  President  who  changed  di- 
rection and  withdraws  American  forces, 
nearly  335,000,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
pass  the  so-called  declaration  of  peace — 
or  I  will  call  it  a  declaration  of  peace, 
if  ;t  must  be  named  something. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
to  some  others,  that  I  voted  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonidn  resolution  in  the  House.  Maybe 
I  was  misled.  Maybe  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  am  not  certain  just  who  voted 
for  it  in  the  Senate  but  the  vote  was  88 
to  2.  The  two  Members  who  voted  against 
it  are  no  longer  with  us — but  not  for  that 
reason. 

All  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber,  is  that  when  he 
looks  at  the  faults  of  this  administration, 
he  might  look  at  the  faults  of  Congress, 
because  we  too  have  some  responsibility. 
We  vote  the  appropriations.  We  passed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  We  passed 
resolution  after  resolution.  Rather  than 
indict  any  administration,  whether  it  be 
the  Kennedy,  the  Johnson,  or  the  Nixon 
administration,  it  is  time  that  Congress 
share  some  of  the  blame  and  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  bombing,  the  crip- 
pling, and  the  wounding  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  refers  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  agree  with 
him.  I  said  it  was  a  mistake  and  that 
Congress  shares  in  it.  Is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  rectify  that  mistake 
but  go  on  through  and  win  the  war?  It 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does  not  msUce  any  sense 
to  shift  the  blame  to  some  administra- 
tion— — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  shifting 
the  blame  to  another  administration. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  stop  the  war. 
The  purpose  of  the  pending  amendment 
is  not  to  shift  the  blame  to  anyone.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  too  sensitive 
about  blame.  We  only  want  to  stop  the 
war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  happens  if  they  do 
not  release  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
MIA's? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  all  beta  are  off. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  withdrawals  stop? 
Or  should  we  continue  the  withdrawals? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Certainly.  I 
wish  the  withdrawal  could  come  faster. 
I  wish  the  President  would  announce 
when  this  war  will  end  based  on  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  MIA's. 
so  that  this  amendment  would  not  be 
necessary.  I  want  to  see  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  see  the  war  ended, 
too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  see  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  MIA's  returned. 
I  want  to  see  our  combat  men  and  sup- 


port troops  returned.  In  the  words  of 
General  Rldgway,  I  want  to  see  them  all 
withdrawn  until  we  have  only  the  Ma- 
rines there  guarding  the  Embassy  as  they 
do  every  other  American  Embassy 
tiiroughout  the  world.  We  have  been 
there  too  long.  We  have  spent  too  much 
money.  We  have  paid  too  high  a  price. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Communists  have  told 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  one  thing  on 
September  11  and  a  repudiated  item 
September  16, 1  frankly  see  no  reason  w^e 
should  trust  them.  We  always  seem  to 
trust  the  other  side,  but  have  little  trust 
to  our  own  Government.  Four  or  five 
times  we  have  todicated  our  good  will 
Eind  our  good  totentions  but  the  Com- 
munists have  done  nothtog.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve settmg  a  date  will  make  any  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  probably  way  over  my 
time,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  trust  the  Gov- 
errmient.  We  trust  President  Nixon 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  for 
the  regular  order.  The  time  I  yielded  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  my  time,  if  I 
may. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
the  President,  to  work  m  tandem  and  es- 
tablish a  partnership  iMsed  on  equality. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  trying  to  &id  fault  with 
someone  or  some  organization.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  ck>  something  about  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  ova  MIA's  and  our  com- 
bat men  over  there,  to  stop  the  slaughter, 
the  killing.  What  has  happened  to  this 
country  today  is  basically  premised  on 
what  has  happened  to  Vietnam  over  the 
pasrt  10  yeans.  It  is  about  time  we  get  out, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  all  the  way — 
and  stay  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  mtoutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  PennBylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  I»resident,  we  cannot 
stop  a  war  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  this 
kmd.  We  cannot  stop  a  war.  We  can  start 
one  and  carry  it  on.  We  can  stop  It  by 
withholdtog  funds  and  let  Congrees  take 
over  full  respansibillty  for  the  further 
escalation  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  we 
cannot  stop  it  by  an  act  of  Congress.  I 
believe  HaaA,  everyone  here  knows  that. 

What  we  also  know  is  that  diiring  the 
period  in  wliich  the  President  has  taken  a 
third  of  a  million  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia,  Congress  has  grown  increasingly 
restive.  Congress  lias  grown  restive  be- 
cause of  the  thought  that,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  and  all  our  troops  are 
out — as  the  President  has  promised  total 
withdrawal — €uid  when  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  MIA's  are  all  accounted  for  and 
returned  home  safely,  then  the  people  of 
this  country  will  know  who  did  it. 

I  think  that  Congress  is  very  anxious 
to  have  an  toput  toto  who  did  it,  wlilch  is 
understandable.  We  %se  all  quite  human 
and  like  to  share  to  whatever  credit  or 
whatever  praise  can  be  given.  It  is  per- 
fectly justifiable  and  tmderwtandaWe. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  the  past  years. 


when  i>eople  like  myself  were  supporting 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son to  their  commitments  to  tlie  war, 
perliaps  that  might  have  been  the  time 
for  all  of  us  to  reflect  that  we  were  get- 
ttog  toto  sometiiing  which  would  be  a 
lot  more  difficult  to  get  out  of. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distingiUshed  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansixelo)  calls  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pub- 
licly declare  and  implement  a  policy  of 
total  unilateral  termination  of  all  U.S. 
military  operations  and  withdrawal  of 
all  UJS.  forces  from  Indochina  not  later 
than  6  months  from  enactment,  contto- 
gent  upon  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  While  I  know  that  the  totentions 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  could  not 
be  more  honorable,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  not  be  to  the  best  future  to- 
terests  of  our  Nation. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  the  amendment 
lives  up  to  its  expressed  purpose,  that  is, 
the  termination  of  hostilities.  It  neglects 
Allied  efforts  to  bring  a  responsible  set- 
tlement to  the  oonflict  and  could,  to  fact, 
make  the  conttouation  of  hostilities  more 
certain  through  removing  any  Incentive 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate 
a  settlement. 

Second,  no  matter  what  the  status  of 
this  amendment  as  a  legislative  vehicle, 
its  poUtical  impact  is  the  same  as  sev- 
eral of  the  other  amendments  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  to  the  past. 
That  impact  is  to  give  the  North  Viet- 
namese confidence  that  they  should  con- 
tinue the  war  because  the  United  States 
will  accept  their  unconditional  demands. 
That  impa^  is  fiuther  to  give  Ameri- 
ca's Allies  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  wlU 
not  work  for  a  responsible  peace  but  will 
instead  choose  the  path  of  abandonment. 

The  amendment's  call  to  subsection  1 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  to  exchange 
for  a  unilateral  and  total  removal  of  U.S. 
forces  and  operations  from  Indochina 
does  not  take  toto  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing factors : 

First.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
clearly  todicated  that  setting  a  date  for 
withdraw£d  and  meeting  all  of  their  other 
conditions  will  not — I  repeat,  not — auto- 
matically result  to  POW  releases  but  wiU 
merely  bring  about  discussions  on  the 
modalities  of  prisoner  release,  cease-fire 
or  the  safe  return  of  our  soldiers. 

Second.  Although  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions which  North  Vietnam  has  signed 
call  for  the  proper  listing,  treatment,  and 
release  of  prisoners  of  war  to  all  hostili- 
ties, and  although  the  South  Vietnamese 
permit  Red  Cross  inspections  and  have 
offered  releases,  Hanoi  has  failed  to  abide 
by  the  totemationtLl  conventions  and  has 
instead  set  political  ransom  demands  for 
the  UJS.  POW's. 

Third.  A  unilateral  declaration  to 
withdraw  totally  from  Indochina  to  the 
absence  of  reciprocal  North  Vietnamese 
withdrawals  and  effective  totemational 
guarantees,  would  betray  the  peoples  of 
the  area  and  would  totally  remove  an>- 
Communlst  incentive  to  negotiate  or  to 
release  our  POW's  imtil  their  stated  de- 
mands— tocluding  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  the  termlna- 
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tion  of  all  forms  of  Allied  assistance,  the 
actual  withdrawal  of  all  Allied  troops  aod 
dismantling  of  all  Allied  bases,  and  the 
payment  of  reparations — had  been  met 
in  full. 

I  do  not  know  who  in  this  body  would 
vote  for  appropriations  for  those  repara- 
tions. 

The  amendment's  call  in  siibsection  2 
for  a  cease-fire  in  the  absence  of  re- 
ciprocal North  Vietnamese  troop  with- 
drawal and  appropriate  verification  pro- 
cedures does  not  take  into  consideration 
these  facts: 

One.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
NLF  have  categorically  rejected  the 
proposals  of  October  7,  1970  by  the  UJ3. 
and  South  Vietnamese  Oovemmeats 
calling  for  an  internationally  verified 
cease-fire  in  place  throughout  Indo- 
china. The  Communist  side's  own  pro- 
posals neglect  to  specify  any  North 
Vietnamese  role  or  obligations,  reject 
any  international  verification  and  re- 
quire the  prior  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam. 

Two.  A  unilateral  U.S.  cease-fire  would 
jeopardize  the  fate  of  our  remaining  men 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
ciprocal removal  of  North  Vietnameee 
forces  and  of  any  real  strictures  on 
North  Vietnamese  actions  during  total 
U.S.  withdrawals,  Hanoi  would  be  able 
to  calculate  the  U.S.  withdrawal  rate 
very  simply.  When  by  these  calculations 
allied  forces  would  be  at  their  greatest 
vulnerability,  the  Communists  would  be 
able  to  attack  our  men  as  they  pull  out, 
despite  whatever  promises  they  migjit 
make. 

Subsection  3  of  the  amendment  calls 
for  negotiations  on  U.S.  withdrawals  in 
exchange  for  U.S.  prisoner  of  war  re- 
leases. In  addition  to  the  problems  I  have 
already  spelled  out,  this  section  neglects 
the  following  important  considerations: 

One.  It  neglects  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist side  has  firmly  rejected  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  proposals  to  negotiate 
these  and  other  Issues  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

Two.  It  would  eliminate  any  incentive 
for  Hanoi  to  negotiate  seriously  by 
unilaterally  removing  the  major  allied 
bargaining  counter  to  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement  based  on  reciproc- 
ity by  Hanoi  and  the  removal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  and  assistance. 

Three.  It  neglects  the  issue  of  int«r- 
national  verification  of  withdrawals, 
cease-fires  and  political  settlement. 

Pour.  It  neglects  the  problem  of  North 
Vietnam's  massive  troop  presence  In 
Laos — 90,000  troops — and  Cambodi»— 
50,000  troops — in  continuing  violation  of 
the  sovereign  territory  of  its  neighbors, 
who  have  not  attacked  North  Vietnam 
and  who  have  asked  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  end  their  attacks  and  to  witli- 
draw  their  forces. 

Five.  It  neglects  the  major  steps  to- 
ward peace  already  taken  by  the  Ufi. 
Government  on  the  basis  of  past  Com- 
munist statements  that  this  or  that  new 
U.S.  concession  would  lead  to  serious 
negotiations. 

And  I  may  add  tliat  these  covert  pro- 
posals— not  openly  made  and  not  irrevoc- 
ably made — are  no  more  than  sucker 
talk. 

These  steps  include  the  bombing  halt, 


the  acceptance  of  an  NLF  role  in  the 
negotiations  and  in  a  future  election 
process  in  Vietnam,  the  withdrawal  of 
two  thirds  of  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam,  sind  the  appointment  of  a  new 
senior  ambassador  to  the  Paris  talks. 

6.  It  neglects  the  serious  and  respon- 
sible propoeals  made  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
for  a  responsible  peace  settlement  as 
follows : 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments on  October  7,  1970,  proixwed  a 
comprehensive  settlement  involving;  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire  in 
place  throughout  Indochina ;  a  new  Indo- 
china peace  conference;  reciprocal  and 
internationally  verified  troop  with- 
drawals; a  political  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam  involving  all  pohtlcal  elements 
and  free  elections,  and  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war. 

Though  each  and  all  of  these  proposals 
have  been  rejected  by  the  other  side,  they 
offer  a  responsible  path  to  peace  deserv- 
ing of  support. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Impact  of  this  amendment  would  be  the 
opposite  of  wliat  its  proponents  and  sup- 
porters intend.  It  would  not  free  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war;  it  would  not  gain  a 
cease-fire;  and  it  would  unilaterally 
throw  away  the  most  effective  single 
case  the  United  States  has  for  gaining 
serious  negotiations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  Earlier 
in  ills  remarks,  the  Senator  stated  that 
the  President  had  promised  total  with- 
drawal provided  there  was  a  total  re- 
lease of  all  of  the  prisoners  and  an  ac- 
counting for  those  missing  in  action. 
When  did  the  President  make  amy  such 
promise? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  President  made  it  in 
a  number  of  statements.  He  referred  to 
It  last  Tuesday  in  a  talk  to  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  a  letter  to  that  effect.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clark 
McGregor,  counsel  to  the  President,  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Whits:  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott.  Within  the  past  few 
days  the  President  has  made  two  slgnlQcant 
statements  on  Vietnam.  These  relate  to  the 
POW/MIA  Issue  and  to  the  attainment  ot 
our  goal  of  complete  American  withdrawal. 

At  the  StAtler-Hllton  Hotel  in  Washington 
on  the  evening  of  September  28th,  speaking 
to  members  of  the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  President  said: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  have  had 


an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks  and  en- 
dorse them — will  address  you  later.  He  wUl 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  w« 
are  doing,  what  we  hope  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  great  objective  In  which  all  of  you 
and  all  of  us  are  Interested,  and  that  is  ob- 
taining the  release  of  all  of  our  POW's  and 
missing  In  action  wherever  they  may  be  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

"But  I  wish  to  underline  what  the  Secre- 
tary will  tell  you  by  Indicating  the  personal 
commitment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  you  can  Imagine,  whoever  holds 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  cannot  take  upon 
himself  all  of  the  various  assignments  that 
come  across  his  desk.  Much  must  be  dele- 
gated. 

"I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  in  the  White 
House  Library,  at  Clxrlstmas  time,  1969,  I 
met  a  group  of  wives  and  one  mother  of  some 
POW's  and  missing  In  action,  from  that  time, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  tell  you,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  you,  I  have 
considered  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's  and  missing  In  action  as 
being  one  that  has  Presidential  priority. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  every  negotiating 
channel — and  now  I  say  something  here  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  understand— Includ- 
ing many  private  channels  that  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed,  have  been  pursued,  are  being 
pursued,  and  will  be  pursued. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  whenever  any  matter  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator  or 
Cungressman  or  the  rest.  It  Is  brought  to  my 
desk  and  we  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

"You  know  the  tragedy  we  have  found  so 
often — hopes  are  raised  and  then  dashed,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  here  with  a  savage 
enemy,  one  who  has  no  concern  for  humani- 
tarian Ideals. 

"But  on  the  orther  hand,  we  believe  that 
It  Is  essential  to  check  every  possible  lead;  we 
don't  care  where  It  comes  from.  We  are  do- 
ing that. 

"I  have  p>ersonally  ordered  that  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that 
we  win  eventually  succeed  In  our  goal.  That 
Is  my  commitment  that  I  make  to  all  of  you" 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  25th,  addressing  the  Northwest 
Editors,  Publishers,  and  Broadcast  Execu- 
tives, the  following  questlon-and-answer  ex- 
change wound  up  the  session; 

■Question.  Mr.  President,  will  the  unop- 
posed ballot  In  Vietnam  have  any  effect  on 
winding  down  the  war?  Will  It  speed  it  up? 

"The  Presu)ent.  With  regard  to  the  unop- 
posed ballot,  we,  as  I  have  stated  on  other 
occasions,  would  prefer  that  Vietnam  could 
have  an  election  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
test. We.  of  course,  noted  with  approval  the 
fact  that  the  parliamentary  elections  were 
very,  very  vigorously  contested,  and  that  over 
one-third  of  the  Parliament  In  the  National 
Assembly  was  elected  In  what  most  observers 
agreed  was  a  very  fair.  Impartial  election. 
Over  one-third  of  them  were  of  parties  op- 
posing President  Thleu,  which  shows  a  very 
active  opposition. 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  Senate 
of  Vietnam,  there  is  an  active  opposition 
which  was  able  to  assert  Itself.  We  cannot 
get  people  to  run  for  office  unless  they  are 
willing  to  run.  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  Is  whether,  because  South  Viet- 
nam has  elections  but  has  not  yet  had 
elections  which  we  consider  to  be  sartlsfactory 
In  terms  of  our  standards,  whether  under 
those  circumstances  we.  In  effect,  throw  up 
our  hands  and  say  that  It  makes  no  difference 
what  happens,  and  let  the  Communists  take 
It  over. 

"The  choice,  quite  frankly.  Is  not  between  a 
South  Vietnam  and  perfect  elections,  or  elec- 
tions meeting  our  standards,  taut  the  choice 
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Is  between  South  Vietnam  and  no  elections, 
whli'h  Is  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  Com- 
munists were  to  come  In. 

".\8  far  as  our  plan  Is  concerned,  I  would 
summarize  It  this  way :  Our  plan  for  ending 
the  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is 
proceeding.  I  will  have  another  announce- 
ment to  make  In  November  with  regard  to 
that  plan.  It  is  significant  to  noite  that  over 
300.000  Americans  have  come  out  of  Vietnam. 
It  Is  significant  to  note  that  as  far  as  our 
casualties  are  concerned,  the  casualties  for 
the  entire  summer  were  no<t  as  great  as  they 
were  when  we  came  into  office  In  1968 — and 
they  win  continue  to  go  down. 

■Out  goal  of  ending  the  American  involve- 
ment, of  preventing  a  Communist  take-over, 
of  obtaining  the  return  of  our  POW's,  can 
be  attained,  in  my  opinion,  and  will  be  at- 
tained, and  the  complete  American  vHth- 
drawal,  consistent  uHth  that  god,  will  occur. 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

"lu  the  event,  however,  that  as  a  result 
of  a  change  of  policy,  a  change  of  policy  that 
might  be  brought  upon  the  Administration 
by  Congressional  action — I  don't  anticipate 
this,  but  It  has  been  speculated  about — we 
move  more  precipitately,  everything  that  we 
have  fought  for  in  Vietnam  cotild  be  lost. 

"So,  I  would  simply  say  that  we  feel  that 
our  policy  of  ending  American  Involvement 
m  a  way  that  would  prevent  a  Commimlst 
take-over  and  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  chance  to  develop  a  democratic  sys- 
tem which  more  closely  meets  our  stand- 
ards —that  goal  can  be  reached." 

While  the  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Statler- 
Hllton  Hotel  events  received  some  news  cov- 
erage, I  thought  the  verbatim  text  of  the 
President's  remarks  would  be  of  Interest  to 
you. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clark  MacOezcor, 
Counsel  to  the  President  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  never  seen  a 
statement  in  which  that  is  flatly  stated. 
Tliere  has  always  been  a  reservation 
about  giving  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  the  time  to  survive  and  a  refer- 
ence to  residual  forces. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  never  abandoned  his  obligation 
to  effect  a  safe  withdrawal  of  troops.  But 
in  the  Quotation  in  the  letter  he  uses  the 
phrase  that  he  is  committed  to  the  total 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  we 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber. At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  and  I  conferred  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  They  confirmed  what 
had  been  previously  reported  after  I  dis- 
cussed last  April  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese National  Liberation  Front  the 
way  to  end  the  war. 

In  siunmary  and  truth,  tlie  explanation 
is:  If  the  United  States  agrees  to  a  firm 
date  to  withdraw  our  troops,  then  the 
ottier  side  will  agree  to  an  immediate 
ceasefire  and  a  prompt  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  In  the  event  the  other 
side  does  not  keep  their  side  of  the  agree- 
ment, then  the  Americans  would  not  have 
to  withdraw.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  war,  a  ceasefire, 
and  the  return  of  oiu-  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
by  saying  that  earUer  today  I  pointed  out 
that  if  Hanoi  really  means  what  it  says, 
it  would  say  it  unconditionally  at  the 
Paris  talks  tmd  not  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  Senators  or  anyone  else.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  to  find  out. 

Second,  is  the  Senator  saying  that  if 
Congress  passes  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, Hanoi  will  immediately  and 
promptly  release  the  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  I  say,  and  I  believe  that  the  war 
can  be  ended,  by  adopting  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  all  prisoners  of  war  will 
be  returned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  for  two  basic  reasons. 
First,  I  oppose  it  on  the  merits  because 
I  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  his  program  for  an  orderly 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 
And  I  do  not  wEuit  to  slap  him  in  the  face. 
Tills  amendment  will  both  tie  his  hands 
and  slap  him  in  the  face  as  well  as 
strengthen  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  in 
the  Paris  negotiations. 

Second,  I  oppose  this  amendment  on 
procedural  groimds.  It  is  not  a  relevant 
amendment  for  a  military  procurement 
bill.  It  is  more  prop>erly,  from  a  proce- 
diu-al  standpoint,  a  matter  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  debated  and  voted  upon  sepa- 
rately from  authorization  legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
such  a  resolution  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  that  committee  not  voting 
overwhelmingly  for  the  resolution  and 
expediting  the  reporting  of  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  and  vote.  That  is  the 
orderly  procedure  Let  us  do  it  the  or- 
derly way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4-plus  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
del>ate  here  for  the  last  30  minutes, 
regretfully  to  me,  lias  more  or  less  left 
the  impression  that  the  President  of  Uie 
United  States  has  the  sole  control  over 
the  situation,  that  he  does  not  have  to 
consult  with  anyone  else,  that  he  can 
terminate  this  matter  rather  rapidly  if 
he  wants  to. 

I  get  the  idea  that  those  of  us  who  live 
in  glass  houses — and  I  am  one  of  them 
and  am  not  excepting  myself — those  of 
us  who  have  been  here  for  a  long  time 
certainly  live  in  a  glass  house  and  have 
some  responsibility  for  this  war. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  were  here  in 
1964 — and  I  was  one  of  those — and  before 
then  certainly  live  in  a  glass  house  and 
have  some  responsibility  for  this  war. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  dodge  that  by  ac- 
cusing someone  else  of  starting  it  and 
blaming  someone  else  for  not  stopping  it. 

I  know  the  good  faith  of  those  who 
ofTer  the  amendment  as  well  as  the  good 
faith  of  those  who  desire  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  However,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  they  are  helping  the  Pres- 


ident and  that  I  would  be  helping  bim  if  I 
were  to  espouse  this  amendmen,t  that 
does  limit  him  and  restrict  him. 

Certainly  that  is  what  the  enemy  would 
think  about  it,  regardless  of  what  we 
might  think.  Here  is  a  man,  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world.  We  have  had  a  mighty  hard 
row  to  hoe  in  this  war.  The  President  has 
all  of  the  Executive  powers  that  the  Con- 
stitution could  give  him  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  a  reso- 
lution that  limits  that  power  is  helping 
the  President  get  out  of  the  war.  I  think 
it  is  putting  more  impediments  in  his 
path  and  restrictions  on  him,  but  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that.  I  do  know, 
though,  that  the  enemy,  if  they  have 
any  commonsense,  and  they  are  smart, 
will  look  upon  it  as  an  impediment  and 
an  obstacle — and  we  have  them  partly 
on  the  ropes. 

As  to  whether  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment on  the  merits  or  not,  I  submit 
again  the  proper  way  to  do  it,  and  I  am 
not  a  stickler  for  parUamentary  law,  is 
to  have  this  measure  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee or  to  take  it  up  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate.  We  already  have  a  resolution 
on  the  calendar  that  is  identical  with  this 
amendment,  except  the  time  is  a  UtUe 
different.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations could  bring  a  resolution  here  in 
a  few  minutes  vrith  their  prestige  smd 
power  behind  it.  There  is  something  the 
matter  somewhere  when  all  those  ave- 
nues are  ridiculed  and  spumed,  and  they 
v.ant  to  send  this  to  a  hostile  conference. 
I  say  that  with  all  deference  to  the 
House  Members  of  the  conference.  I  do 
not  imderstand  why  someone  else  is  to 
blame  and  not  us,  that  this  imusual 
remedy  is  the  only  remedy,  but  especially 
to  put  a  rider  on  this  bill  and  to  send  It 
to  a  hostile  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  case  on 
these  points.  This  is  a  hard  vote.  I  do 
not  deny  that.  But  I  believe  that  every 
time  we  pass  this  amendment,  imder  the 
circumstances  where  there  may  be  a 
break  in  the  offing,  within  days  even, 
and  every  time  we  pass  this  amendment, 
especially  in  this  way,  we  put  obstacles 
before  our  own  objective  and  encourage 
the  enemy. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  not  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
seem  to  worry  a  good  deal  about  what 
we  think  the  people  at  Hanoi  may  think 
about  a  resolution  of  this  sort.  We  worry 
about  the  House  and  what  their  reaction 
will  be.  We  worry  about  these  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  but  we  do  not  v^-orry 
about  the  Senate  itself  and  we  do  not 
worry  about  the  American  people.  I  think 
we  ought  to  face  up  to  this  issue.  It  is 
going  to  be  faced  up  to  time  and  time 
again,  so  we  might  sis  well  get  used  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  briefiy  to  the 
Senator  from  norida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  facing  up  to  this  is- 
sue I  just  wanted  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  just  came  from  mj'  oCBce 
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where  I  had  a  telephone  call.  The  t<te- 
phone  call  concerned  a  wife  who  ]|ad 
heard  that  her  husband  was  to  rettm 
from  Vietnam  and  she  expected  him  to 
be  back  in  the  States  some  2  weeks  ago. 
She  did  not  hear  from  him  at  the  tlftie 
he  expected  to  be  back  and  she  beca«ie 
worried.  «ie  called  my  office  and  slid 
to  stop,  because  she  had  a  call  from  lier 
husband  and  he  said  he  was  in  the  Stales 
In  Washington.  A  day  after  that  he  said 
he  was  in  a  camp  closer  to  Florida  He- 
ing  treated  for  malaria.  She  thought 
that  he  sounded  strange  and  she  thought 
it  was  strange,  because  he  should  h«ive 
been  back  10  days  before,  he  said  he  was 
in  Washington,  and  then  that  he  was 
being  treated  for  malaria.  She  called  his 
commanding  officer  and  he  said  that  tliey 
are  treating  him  for  heroin. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  a  te- 
quest  like  that.  Here  is  a  wife  who  wibs 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  retiu-n  from 
Vietnam,  probably  hoping  wrtth  every- 
thing in  her  heart  that  he  would  fet 
back  safely  and  not  be  killed,  and  n«w 
that  he  is  back  she  finds  that  he  is 
an  addict.  I  hope  he  is  not  an  addict,  but 
apparently  he  has  been  using  heroin.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  a  request 
like  that. 

I  think  that  is  something  we  need  to 
consider,  if  that  is  what  we  are  doixig 
over  there. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  tlie 
Senator.  The  husband  came  back  allre 
but  in  a  state  of  dying,  if  he  is  an  suidict, 
because  they  tell  me  it  is  an  addiction 
that  is  almost  impossible  to  cure. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  matters 
I  was  going  to  discuss,  but  with  time 
running  out  let  me  say  in  conclusion,  I 
notice  that  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  minority 
leader,  he  said : 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Impact  of  this 
amendment  would  be  the  opposite  of  what 
Its  proponenta  and  supporters  Intend. 

How  does  he  know?  How  does  anyone 
know? 
Furthermore,  he  said: 

It  would  not  free  U.S.  prtaoners  of  war. 

How  does  he  know?  How  does  anyone 
know?  How  will  we  know  imless  we  try? 
He  also  said: 

It  would  not  gain  a  cease-flre. 

How  does  anybody  know  it  would  not? 
Why  not  try?  What  have  you  got  to  lost? 
You  have  a  great  deal  to  gain  if  you  get 
the  MIA's  and  the  POW's  and  bring  thds 
horrible  war  to  an  end. 

Then  he  said  that  it  would  be  unilat- 
erally throwing  away  the  most  eflectlfe 
card  the  United  States  has  for  gaining 
negotiations.  What  is  that  card,  the 
POW's? 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE  previously  said:  Mr.  Pread- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  inli- 
mediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  vote  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonfctn 
Resolution  of  August  7,  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  vote  wts 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88,  nays  2, 
as  follows: 
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Aiken.  Allott,  B*rUett,  Bayh,  Beall,  Ben- 
nect.  Bible,  Hoggs. 

Brewster,  Burdlck.  Byrd,  V»..  Byrd.  W.  Va., 
CMTlaon,  Cmm,  Oburch,  Cooper. 

Oottoc,  Curtis,  Dlrkaen,  Dodd,  Domlnlck. 
Doiuglac,  Eastland.  EUender. 

Ervln.  Fong.  FulbirlgM,  Qoldwater,  Oore. 
Hart,  H&rtke,  Hayden,  Hlckenlooper,  HUl. 
Holland.  Hru«ka,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Jack- 
son, Javlts,  Jordan,  N.C.,  Jordan,  Idaho, 
Keating.  Kucbel,  LauBche,  Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La.,  Magnuaon,  Mansfleld,  McCarthy, 
McClellan.  McOee,  McGovem,  Mclntyre,  Mc- 
N&mara,  Me«chem.,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Mon- 
roney,  Morton,  Moes,  Mundt,  Muskle,  Nelson, 
Neuberger,  Paatore.  Pearson,  Pell. 

Proirty,  Proxmlre,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff, 
Robertson.  Russell.  Salinger,  Saltonstall. 
Simpson,  Smathers.  SnUth,  Bpiarlunan,  Sten- 
nla.  Thurmond,  Tower,  Walters.  Williams, 
N.J.,  Williams,  Del.,  Young,  N.  Dak  ,  Young. 
Ohio. 

NAYS 2 

Orueulng  and  Morse 

WOT    VOTING  -10 

Anderson,  Cannon,  Clark.  Edmondson, 
Johnaton.  Kennedy,  Scott,  Symington,  Tal- 
madge,  Yarborough. 

Mr.  STEamiS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  437 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."'  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouyi)   Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family, 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS- -57 

Aiken 

Ka«leton 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

FulbrlKht 

Mathias 

Bnyh 

Oambrell 

McClcUan 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

McOovern 

Bible 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Brooke 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Hatfield 

Moifl 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Case 

Hughes 

Nelson 

CbUes 

Humphrey 

Pack  wood 

Church 

Jarlta 

Paatore 

Cook 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pell 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Prormlre 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

StaSonl 

Tunney 

Scbwelker 

Stevenson 

Williams 

Spong 

Symington 
NAYS— 38 

Young 

Allen 

EUender 

Roth 

Baker 

Ervln 

Sazbe 

Beau 

Fannin 

Soott 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Smith 

Bennett 

Ctoldwatcr 

Sparkman 

Bogga 

Qrlffln 

Stennis 

Brock 

Gumey 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Tan 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Welcker 

Rastland 

MUler 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED — 1 

Percy,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 4 


Allott 
Inouye 


Montoya 
Mundt 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  iNo. 
437)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  shows  that  I  voted  for  amend- 
ment No.  437.  As  previously  stated  dur- 
ing the  debate,  while  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  concerned  that  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  may  cause  de- 
lay of  the  armed  services  procurement 
bill,  or  further  watering  down  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  Vietnam  policy. 

When  it  became  apparent  during  the 
voting  that  the  amendment  would 
carry,  I  withdrew  my  vote  and  voted 
"aye,"  in  order  to  give  the  Mansfleld 
amendment  my  support  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
majority  leader,  after  consulting  with 
the  minority  lesider  and  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  with  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  with  authors  of  the  following 
amendments,  to  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untuiimous  con- 
sent that  on  each  of  amendments  447, 
448,  and  449  by  Mr.  Buckley  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  msmager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
provided  further  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  and  the  manager 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  amendment  No.  434  by  Mr.  Syming- 
ton be  limited  to  5  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  Symington  i  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
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equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  sec(»id  degree  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeotioa,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  cai 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
disposition  of  amendment  No.  430  by  Mr. 
Allott,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
and  make  the  pending  question,  amend- 
ment No.  434  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symingtow)  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
that  the  Senate  continue  its  considera- 
tion of  that  amendment  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order,  at  any  time,  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  amendment  No.  430,  by  Mr. 
Allott,  and  amoidment  No.  434  by  Mr. 
Symington,  and  amendments  numbered 
447,  448,  and  449  by  Mr.  Bucklxy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  on  Wednesday  next,  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  orders  recognizing  Sen- 
ators, if  there  be  such  orders  entered, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Montoya — the 
number  of  which  I  do  not  presently 
have — and  that  time  on  that  amendment 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided betweoi  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Montoya,  time  for  debate  on  the  bill  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, smd  that  time  on  any  further 
amendments  to  the  bill  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  biU;  provided  further, 
that  Senators  in  control  of  the  Ume  on 
the  bill  may  yield  therefrom  to  any  Sen- 
ator on  an  amendment,  motion,  or  a;p- 
peal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  take  this  time  simply  to  indicate 
that  not  only  do  I  approve  of  tlie  pro- 
posal, but,  as  the  minority  leader,  I  will 
designate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  as  In  charge  of  the 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distingruished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-COTisent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  further  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  time  on  any  amendment  following 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
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Montoya  on  Wednesday  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  allotted  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ?.t 
the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  on  the 
bill,  a  vote  occur  on  final  passage  of  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  unanimous  ccHisent  agreement  is 
as  foUowi:  .t£ 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY  NEXT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Tuesday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9  ajn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Taft)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  8687)  to 
authorize  appropriations  diuring  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapwis, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TJNAMIMOUS-CONSKNT    AORXXlCKirT    PaOORAIC 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  prior  to  taking 
up  the  next  amendmoit,  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purposes  of  raising  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  rise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  he  expects  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  today,  whether 
there  wUl  be  any  more  votes,  and  what- 
ever information  he  can  give  us  about  the 
schedule  for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Hiere  will  be  one 
more  vote  today,  on  the  Falbrlght 
amendment  having  to  do  with  Rhodesian 
chrome.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  that  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  under  the  same  conditions,  rather 
than  the  2  hours  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  tomorrow  we 
have  the  school  lunch  program.  There 
will  be  a  vote  on  that,  and  whatever  other 
odds  and  ends  we  can  get  together.  Next 
week  there  will  be  votes  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Euid  Wednesday,  and  the  Rec- 
ord tomorrow  will  carry  the  schedule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  aa.  amendments  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

AMXNDKXNT   NO.    438 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tatt).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  tlie  Senate  amendment 
No.  438,  which  the  clerk  wUl  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  16,  line  11,  after  tbe  quotation 
mark,  strike  out  the  word  "On"  and  Insert 
the  following:  "Unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  national  Interest  or  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States  otherwise 
require,  and  so  Informs  the  Congress  on." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the 
galleries  as  well  as  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order.  Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  voted  on.  It  is  the  same 
amendment,  with  only  a  slight  change, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGkk)  offered.  I  changed  it  to  this  lan- 
guage: 

Unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  Interest  or  a  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  Statee  otherwise  require,  and  so 
Informs  the  Congress  on — 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
that  in  the  course  of,  I  think,  an  unantic- 
ipated parliamentary  situation  the  other 
day,  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  was 
not  in  order.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, it  will  be  recalled,  moved  to  re- 
consider the  vote  and  then  withdrew 
that  motion,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

I  had  thought  that  it  was  in  order  to 
offer  another  motion  to  reconsider,  and 
the  Parliamentarisui  said  that  was  out 
of  order.  So  I  liad  to  offer  a  new  amend- 
ment, with  precisely  the  same  purpose  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  which  was  offered  and  voted 
on  a  few  days  ago. 

The  administration  is  strongly  for  this 
amendment.  They  have  communicated 
with  me  and  other  M«nbers. 

There  is  another  new  development 
which  I  think  should  be  drawn  to  the 
attenticm  of  the  Senate.  Reference  was 
made  to  a  telegram  from  a  Mr.  Hart  iHw 
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said  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  steelworkers  union  and 
that  he  was  against  the  amendment 
which  I  have  oSered  and  which  the  Seoa- 
tor  from  Wyoming  offered. 

I  have  received  a  letter  ftxxn  Mr.  L  W. 
Abel,  presldeoit  of  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America,  in  which  he  statee 
that  Mr.  Hart  did  not  speak  for  the 
union;  that,  on  the  oontrajy,  the  Steel- 
workers  Union  is  in  favor  of  the  McOee 
amendment  and  the  one  I  have  offered; 
and  thait  It  was  erraneous  to  conclude 
from  Mr.  Hart's  telegram  that  he  was 
speaking  for  the  union.  On  the  cootituy, 
the  union  beUeves  that  tMs  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  steelworkers  and  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanlmoue  oaosenit  to  have  the 
letter  from  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  dated  Septem- 
ber 29,  addressed  to  Senator  McOn. 
printed  ait  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  otojection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNirKD  Steklwokkxks  or  Ajckkica, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Sept.  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Galx  W.  McOke, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

UmKB,  SxNATOK  McOse:  Receatly  the  Senate 
detwted  a  provision  of  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorizatloaa  Act.  1973  (HJl.  8647), 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcee 
Committee,  which  would  pernilt  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  breach  the  United  Na- 
tions' embargo  against  Rhodesia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Importing  chrome  ore  or  chromlte. 
Because  of  the  ofBclal  social  and  racial  Injiis- 
tlces  perpetrated  by  the  Rhodeslan  govam- 
nient  against  Its  citizens,  the  UN  applied  the 
economic  solution  of  an  embargo  until  such 
time  as  that  government  through  negotia- 
tions would  correct  such  indignities.  The  Im- 
pact of  the  embargo,  as  far  as  chromlte  Is 
concerned.  Is  that  the  American  ferroalloy- 
producers  have  Increased  their  purchase*  of 
Russian  chrome  ore  from  a  level  of  33  per 
cent  In  1966  to  a  level  of  68  per  cent  In  1971. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  your  amend- 
ment to  delete  tills  morally  Indefensible  sec- 
tion and  to  maintain  the  embargo,  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  (Va.)  read  a  telegram  from  a  Mr. 
William  Hart,  who  speclflcally  Identified  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in  sup- 
port of  the  effort  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
uf  the  embargo.  Let  me  assure  you  that  his 
telegram  neither  was  endorsed  by  the  execu- 
tive board  of  nor  does  It  reflect  the  posltton 
of  the  Steelworkers. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  sup- 
ports the  intent  of  the  embargo  and  its  con- 
tinuation. We  feel  that  as  a  nation,  and  In 
conjunction  with  other  nations,  we  must  be 
socially  concerned  about  basic  human  Justice 
and.  If  need  be,  sustain  an  economic  pdce 
for  that  conviction.  Furthermore,  this  Is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  United 
Nations  acted  as  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  world.  Its  effort,  therefore,  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  support  of  this  country 
If  the  purpose  of  a  United  Nations  organi- 
zation Is  to  be  meaningful.  To  break  Ube 
embargo  on  this  Item  will  surely  lead  to 
a  breaking  of  the  embargo  on  other  ttenas. 

Arguments  on  the  floor  indicated  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
previously  rejected  this  measure;  that  fully 
three  years  before  the  embargo  we  were  al- 
ready Importing  almost  40  per  cent  of  chro- 
mlte from  Russia  (49  per  cent  In  196S) :  and 
that  there  Is  a  governmental  request  to  re- 
lease 1.3  million  tons  of  chrome  from  the 
Btrateglo  stockpile,  thereby  belying  «ny 
chargo  of  strategic  shortage  of  this  mineral. 

Howrver.  as  regards  to  the  threat  of  ftib 
loM  tn  the  specialty  steel  Industry  in  Penn- 


sylvania or  elsewhere.  It  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  Importation  of  chromlte  from 
Russia.  Our  problem  In  that  Industry  Is  due 
to  the  Inordinate  levels  of  specialty  steel  im- 
ports from  Japan  and  Europe  and  not  to  the 
source  of  chromHe  Ux^wrta.  To  oorrect  the 
.^specialty  stoel  trade  Unbalance  we  have  sup- 
ported stael  quota  legislation  and/or  volun- 
tary agreamants.  However,  the  lmport«tlon 
of  chrome  ore  from  Russia  does  not  aggre- 
vate  the  importation  of  specialty  steel.  It 
certainly  did  not  do  so  in  the  three  years 
prior  to  the  embargo. 

The  femalloy  industry  is  also  beaat  by 
ferroaUoy  imports.  We  have  supported  their 
oontantlon  before  the  OflVcv  of  Bmargency 
Prepardness  for  quota  relief.  Exit  the  rallef 
was  to  be  directed  against  ferroaUoy  imports, 
for  example  ferrocbrome,  and  not  the 
ferroorea,  for  exacople  chromlte,  upon  which 
the  industry  depend*.  Tb«  lack  of  aooMs  to 
Rhodeslan  chroma  ore  fields  does  not  affect 
the  volume  of  chrome  ore  imports.  The  fact 
that  some  ferroalloy  producers  own  prop- 
erties in  Rhodesia  should  not  sway  the 
United  States  declolon  to  maintain  the  am- 
b«u-go. 

Our  problems,  therefore,  in  the  apedalty 
steel  Industry  and  the  ferroalloy  Industry 
can  be  solved  by  quota  oontrols  and  not  by 
breaking  the  Rhodeslan  embaigo  on  duvjtne 
ore.  We  hope  that  this  untimely  and  socially 
Indefensible  provision  of  HJl.  8687  wUl  be 
dropped  either  in  confaroioe  or  by  further 
action  by  the  Senate.  The  price  of  human 
dignity  should  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  ooet  of  chromlte  In  the  United  States 
market. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.  W.  Abkl. 

President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  I  should 
read  one  paragraph.  The  entire  letter  Is 
very  interesting. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  your  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  morally  Indefensible 
section  and  to  maintain  the  embargo.  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  (Va.)  read  a  telegram  from 
a  Mr  William  Hart,  who  speclflcally  Identl- 
fled  himself  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, In  support  of  the  effort  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  embargo.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  his  telegram  neither  was  endorsed 
by  the  executive  board  of  nor  does  It  reflect 
the  position  of  the  Steelworkers. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  BlemUler,  director  of  the  department 
of  legislation  for  the  AFL-CIO.  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  McGii,  in  which  he 
also  endorses  this  amendment  and  refers 
to  Mr.  Abel's  letter. 
I  will  read  the  last  paragraph: 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  J.  W. 
Fulbrlght  intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Byrd  amendment  which  would  give  the 
President  the  option  to  dertermine  whether  It 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  for,  or  a  treaty 
obligation  requires,  the  United  States  to 
abide  by  the  United  Nations*  embargo 
agalnsit  Rhodesia.  The  AFLr-CIO  supports  this 
amendment  and  strongly  urges  Its  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows  : 

SxPTUCsn  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Oai,x  W.  McOxs, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkas  SucAToa:  On  September  23,  1971  the 
Senate  rejected  an  amendment  propoeed  by 
you  to  delete  a  provision  from  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorisation  Act,  l»7a  (H3. 
8687)  which  would  permit  the  United  States 


to  unilaterally  breach  the  United  MaUotw* 
embargo  against  Rhodesia  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  chrome  or  chromlte.  This  embargo 
was  applied  by  the  United  Nations  because 
of  the  ofllclc^  social  and  racial  Injustieee  per- 
petrated by  the  Rhodeslan  govamment 
against  the  great  majority  of  paople. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  and  has  oon- 
tinued  to  support  the  Intent  of  the  United 
Nations'  embargo  against  Rhodasia.  Ws  do 
not  believe  the  United  States  can  on  moiml 
grounds  fall  to  support  tb«  United  Nations  If 
it  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of 
other  nations  around  the  world  whose  con- 
cern for  basic  human  Justioe  w«  share.  While 
we  recognize  that  this  may  antaU  an  eco- 
nomic price  for  American  hnilnnainiim  in 
some  situations,  the  cost  Is  small  compared 
to  the  Importance  of  the  hunum  rights  that 
are  Involved. 

During  floor  debate  on  your  amendment  to 
strike  language  in  the  Military  Proctirement 
Authorizations  bill  which  would  pemut  the 
United  States  to  breach  the  Rhodeslan  em- 
bargo. Senator  Barry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  read  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  William  Hart,  Director.  Ol*' 
trlct  19,  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  embargo.  I  tmderstand  that  Mr. 
I.  K.  Abel,  President  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers of  America,  has  written  to  you  that 
Mr.  Hart's  telegram  did  not  and  does  not  f- 
tlect  the  views  of  the  Steelworkers  Union. 
That  union,  he  said,  supported  and  continues 
to  support  the  embargo.  Let  me  also  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Hart's  telegram  also  does  not 
reflect  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO  which 
has  supported  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia 
and  continues  to  do  so. 

President  Abel  has  discussed  the  eoonomlc 
considerations  Involved  in  application  of  the 
embargo  Insofar  as  the  Importation  of  chro- 
nUte  Is  concerned.  We  are  In  agreement  with 
him  that  Insofar  as  there  may  be  a  threat  of 
Job  loss  in  the  speciality  steel  Industry  In 
Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  It  Is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  Import  of  chromlte  from  Rus- 
sia. President  Abel  has  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  in  that  industry  are  due  to  the 
level  of  steel  imports  from  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope not  the  source  of  chromlte  Imports.  Like 
the  Steelworkers  Union,  we  have  supported 
steel  quota  legislation  or  voltmtary  agree- 
ment to  correct  the  steel  trade  Imbalance. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Senat<M-  J.  W. 
Fulbrlght  Intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Byrd  amendment  which  would  give  the 
President  the  option  to  determine  whether 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  for,  or  a  treaty 
obligation  requires,  the  United  States  to  abide 
by  the  United  Nations'  embargo  againct 
Riiodeela.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  this  amend- 
ment and  strongly  urges  its  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ANDBXW  J.  BIEMU.LXB. 

Director.  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  I  think  It  Is  note- 
worthy to  bring  these  letters  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  because  much  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  In 
the  debate  the  other  day  of  the  point  that 
this  amendment  in  some  way  endangers 
the  jobs  of  the  steelworkers  and  endan- 
gers the  integrity  of  the  steel  industry, 
and  I  believe  that  the  spokesmen  for 
these  two  organizations  are  entitled  to 
have  their  views  known  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore we  vote  once  again  on  this  issue. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  section  503 — sponsored  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Virginia — 1«  to  undermine 
the  Integrity  of  the  United  Nations  rather 
than  to  affect  the  steel  Industry,  and 
certainly  it  does  not  have  any  influence 
upon  our  security. 

Only  about  100.000  t<mB  of  this  ehrome 
ore  is  used  annually  for  defense  purposes 
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and  we  have  more  than  5  xnllltoD  tons  In 
the  stockpile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
already  has  been  said,  more  than  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  have  been  recommended  by  the 
administration  to  be  disposed  of  in  pro- 
posed legislation  as  being  in  excess  of  the 
stockpile  requirements. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  because  I 
think  It  Is  very  timely,  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
one  of  the  most  respected  newspapers  in 
this  ooimtry,  on  September  28,  entitled 
•An  m-Tlmed  Vote." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltc»ial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
a£  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept 

38,  19711 

An   lix-TnczD   Von 

The  United  States  Senate,  we  believe,  is 
morally  wrong  in  voting  to  lift  the  ban  on 
the  import  of  ohrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  in 
defiance  of  a  United  Nations  embargo. 

Its  dedalon  is  all  the  more  unXortunate 
in  that  It  oomes  at  a  time  when  the  Brlttah 
Oovernment  is  engaged  in  extremsly  deUoate 
negotiations  aimed  at  finding  a  formula  for 
reconciliation  with  Its  rel>el  exoolony. 

It  Is  true  that  the  sanctions  Impooed  by 
the  Security  Council  In  19«8  have  failed  in 
their  purpose  of  bringing  down  Rhodesia's 
white  minority  regime.  But  they  have  prob- 
ably hurt  the  Rhodeslan  eoonomy  more  than 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  would  like  to 
admit. 

Inevitably  the  Senate  vote,  which  seetns 
likely  to  be  oonflrmed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, win  be  hailed  as  a  major  victory 
by  Mr.  Smith.  It  oould  cause  him  to  toughen 
his  stand  in  the  negotiations  with  Britain. 

These  talks  can  only  succeed  if  Mr.  Smith 
can  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  start  bis  coun- 
try on  the  path  toward  majority  (I.e.)  black 
rule. 

If  he  thlnlu  he  can  ensure  Rhodesia's  siu*- 
rlval  otherwise,  he  will  certainly  not  yield 
on  this  one  all-important  point.  For  to  yield 
would  mean  agreeing  to  elimination  of  the 
very  raison  d'Atre  of  his  regime.  Now  the 
U.S.  Congress  U  in  the  process  of  enoourag- 
log  him  to  hold  out. 

Apparently  the  Senate  decision  was  influ- 
enced by  a  powerful  lobby  representing 
American  metal  companies  with  mining  In- 
terests in  Rhodesia.  This  wlU  only  malLS  it 
look  all  the  worse  In  the  eyes  of  the  black 
African  countries  wmch  have  long  cam- 
paigned for  tougher  action  agaln«t  Mr 
Smith's  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIQHT.  I  also  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  two  telegrams  addressed  to  me,  one 
from  Shelton  Waters,  chairman,  the 
Southern  Africa  Task  Force.  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  other  from 
Rev.  E.  W.  Francis,  public  affairs  oflBcer, 
executive  councU.  Episcopal  Church. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Washington,  DC.  SvrtuBEtk  24,  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbkicht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Believe  Senate  action  on  Rhodeslan  chrome 
supporting  Smith  regime  meet  tragic  break- 
ing of  U.N.  sanctions.  The  fact  that  the  UJ3. 
will  thus  save  the  minority  rule  Smith  Oov- 
errmusnt  will  be  to  our  everlasting  shame 
and  wUl  discredit  us  around  the  world.  We 
urge  the  Senate  to  reconsider  this  action. 

The  Southern  Africa  Task  Force.  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Satt.TOM  Watebs,  Chatrmon. 


WA8BD(QT0N,  O.C.  SxpmcBiK  24,  1071. 
Senator  J.  W.  PVlbmohi, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Urgent  Senate  reconsider  permission  to  im- 
port Rhodeslan  chrome.  Support  of  hope  for 
Justice  tuid  equality  in  the  multi-racial  so- 
ciety of  Rhodesia  and  obligations  to  United 
Nations  neceealtate  continuation  of  economic 
sanotlons.  Senate  action  Inadvertantly 
strengthens  unjust  government  and  upsets 
delegate  negotiations  between  Britain  and 
Rhodesia  now  underway.  Please  reconsider. 

RXV.  E.  W.  F^UNCIS, 
Public  Afftttrt  Offteer, 

Executive   Council, 

Kpiseopal  Church. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  last  thing  I 
want  to  mention — I  do  not  want  to 
reiterate  all  the  arguments,  of  which 
there  are  many — ^Is  that  even  If  this  pro- 
posal has  merit — I  do  not  think  it  has — 
it  comes  at  a  very  poor  time,  on  two 
coimts.  One  is  that  the  United  Nations  is 
just  gathering;  many  people  are  very 
cynical  about  that  organization,  but  the 
official  attitude  of  this  Grovemment — and 
my  own  attitude — is  that  it  is  one  of  the 
remaining  hopes  for  a  very  disturbed 
world.  Despite  the  little  effect  it  has  had. 
it  still  does  a  great  deal  of  good  and  has 
a  potential  for  doing  much  better,  pro- 
viding we  support  it  properly. 

The  other  point  Is  the  negotiations 
now  going  on  in  Rhodesia  between  tiie 
British  and  the  Rhodeslan  Government. 
It  has  been  reported  widely  in  the  press 
and  it  was  in  Time  magazine.  There  ts 
no  secret  about  it.  The  representative  of 
the  British  Government  has  been  quoted 
as  being  quite  optimistic  that  they  may 
be  able  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  to  rec- 
oncile their  differences.  If  that  should 
be  brought  about,  I  think  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  if  we  take 
this  kind  of  action,  It  would  cause  some 
difficulty  in  those  negotiations — in  a  mat- 
ter in  which  I  am  sure  this  Government 
and  the  Senate  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 

So  that  I  believe  it  would  be  most  un- 
timely to  allow  section  503  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  which  Is  a 
part  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
conunlttee,  to  remain  in  this  bill.  I  h(«>e 
the  Senate  will  remove  it  by  sumx)rting 
the  McGee  amendment,  which  I  have 
offered  in  a  slightiy  different  form,  as 
I  say,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  we  voted  on  it  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Ma:  I  wait  a  few  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Perhaps  Senator  Byrd 
would  like  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  wishes  to  speak,  so  I 
will  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  PreBideot, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Sooator  from  Aiicansas  Is  quite 
dUTerent  trom  the  amendment  offered 


last  week  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOei). 

SenAtor  McOxs  would  strike  out  the 
entire  seotion.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas proposes'to  let  the  sectioc  stand  but 
then  to  give  to  the  President  the  c^Uon 
as  to  whether  it  shall  be  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  adds  an  en- 
tirely new  dimension  to  this  debate,  be- 
cause it  reversee  the  trend  In  the  Senate 
during  the  last  several  years  of  not  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  President.  I  will 
discuss  that  again  a  little  later,  but  first 
I  want  to  read  into  the  Rxcoto  a  tele- 
gram frcxn  Mr.  William  J.  Hart,  director 
of  District  19,  United  Steelwoiicers  of 
America: 

Re  Seotion  603  of  H.R.  8087  have  deep  oon- 
cem  of  future  Job  opportunities  In  special 
steel  industries  if  Rhodeslan  sanctions  con- 
tinue, chrome  irreplaceable  in  manufactures 
of    stainless    steel.    United    States    has    no 
chrome.  To  rely  upon  7-0/0  of  world  reserve 
unthinkable,   our   continued   cost  Increases 
can    be   anticipated   if   Russia   continues   as 
major  source.  Thus  the  future  of  our  indus- 
try in  serious  Jeopardy,  urge  j^ur  continued 
strong  support  to  retain  section  603. 
Wn,uAic  J.  Hakt, 
Director  District  19. 
United  Steel  Workert  o/  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  telegram 
from  E.  F.  Andrews,  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  critical  materials  sup- 
ply committee  of  the  tool  and  stainless 
steel  industry  committee. 

I  will  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  later  but  wish  now  to  read  cme 
part  of  it: 

One  can  easily  see  the  untenaJble  position 
the  specialty  steel  Industry  fijids  itself  in.  Its 
nuijor  raw  material  must  pass  through  the 
hands  of  those  whose  interest  would  be 
served  by  ever  increasing  the  prloe  thus  ren- 
dering the  Anurican  costs  non-competitive. 
Either  way — we  lose. 

Mr.  Ian  Smith  said  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  two  nations  not 
trading  with  Rhodesia.  This  sittiation  gives 
the  Soviet  Union  a  position  of  dominance 
which  could  result  in  a  serious  situation  tot 
chrome  in  the  United  States  and  major  loss 
of  jobs  In  the  specialty  stetf  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  put  an- 
other statement  in  the  Record  that  was 
made  in  October  1969  by  Fred  Russell, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  who  gave  the  follow- 
ing testimcHiy  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

Ani^iiming  that  the  USSR  would  continue 
to  ship  chrome  ore  to  the  United  States  at 
the  present  level  indefinitely,  realizing  that 
the  other  known  amounts  of  chrome  else- 
where in  the  world  are  graduaUy  becoming 
exhausted  and  knowing  that  the  United 
States  needs  are  Increasing  each  year,  tbere 
is  no  way  to  see  the  chrome  ore  needs  of  the 
United  States  being  met  without  chrome 
ore  trom  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  section 
503  which  was  put  into  the  committee 
bill  by  a  imanimous  vote  of  all  members 
of  the  committee  present,  13  members 
present  and  three  absent.  Is  to  end  United 
States  dependence  on  Communist  Russia 
for  a  vital  raw  material.  That  Is  its 
purpose.  That  Is  the  only  thing  it  does. 
It  does  not  eliminate  the  complete  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  That  will 
continue,  except  for  this  one  crttieal 
material;  namely,  chrome  ore. 
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Mr.  President,  the  other  aspect  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  emphasized  la  that  the 
proposal  by  the  dlstlngtiistied  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbuoht)  would 
give  more  power  to  the  President  and 
reduce  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  Senate  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  past  2  or  3  years  In  reasserting  itself 
In  that  field.  The  Pulbrlght  propoaal 
would  reverse  that  trend  and,  as  he 
states  it,  would  give  the  opticm  to  the 
Chief  Executive  to  proceed  as  the  Chief 
E^cecutlve  wishes  by  leaving  the  deter- 
mination In  the  hands  of  the  President 
at  the  expense  of  the  Senate. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposal,  a  less  desirable  proposal 
from  the  Senate's  point  of  view,  than 
the  one  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn) .  Sen- 
ator McOn  would  strllce  It  out  in  a  clear- 
cut  way.  That  was  the  forthright  way  to 
handle  It.  He  opposes  the  proposal  and 
wants  to  strike  It  out. 

But  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  does  not 
strike  It  out.  He  leaves  it  there.  He  would 
leave  It  up  to  the  President  to  say  whether 
It  should  become  effective  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  of  my  4  minutes? 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tait).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  amendment  438  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That 
amendment  is  constructed  so  that  this 
Senate  will  have  a  full  review  of  our  Na- 
tion's obligation  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act.  According  to  our 
commitment  imder  that  treaty,  this 
country  is  prohibited  from  trading  with 
the  rebellious  regime  of  Rhodesia. 

Last  week  the  Senate  registered  a  vote 
of  46  to  36  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  African  Affairs  Committee 
chairman,  that  would  have  assured  the 
continuation  of  compliance  with  this 
resolution. 

Thus,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
fully  imderstand  and  reaUze  the  mean- 
ing of  the  opportunity  before  us  at  this 
time.  A  brief  chronology  might  help  to 
explain  what  has  gone  on  before: 

Last  March  29,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  Introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  n.S.  purchases 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
in  July  resulted  in  no  action  on  that 
measure. 

Subsequently,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  accepted  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  reported  it  as  section  503  of 
the  Military  Prociuvment  Act. 

Last  week,  the  measure  to  delete  sec- 
tion 503.  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 


African  Affairs  Ccmunittee,  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

Throughout  debate  on  this  issue  it 
was  consistently  maintained  that  it  is 
strategically  unwise  to  rely  upon  Its  tra- 
ditional supplier  of  chrome  ore — the 
"OSBB,.  supporters  of  that  view  cited  not 
only  the  specter  of  the  United  States 
dependence  upon  an  imfriendly  nation 
for  vital  materiel,  but  a^  pointed  to  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  chromlte  since 
sanctions  were  imposed  on  Rhodesia. 

So  far,  it  seems  that  this  view  has  pre- 
vailed. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Senate  may 
not  have  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  entire 
problem. 

Specifically,  this  country  imported  1,- 
045,000  tons  of  chrome  ore  in  1970.  We 
consumed  902,000  tons,  and  17,000  tons 
were  taken  from  our  vast  store  of  stock- 
piled chrome.  Of  the  quantity  used, 
about  10  percent  went  for  strategic  or 
defense  purposes. 

Over  5  million  tons  of  chrome  ore  is 
held  in  stockpile  Inventories.  The  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  reduced  the 
stockpile  objective  to  3.1  million  tons  in 
June  1971. 

Thus,  it  has  been  clearly  established 
that  sufficient  amounts  of  chrome  ore 
are  available  and  accessible  to  meet 
United  States  industrial  and  defense  re- 
quirements. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  trade  with 
Rhodesia  are  based  on  four  funda- 
mentals : 

First,  trading  with  Rhodesia  would  vio- 
late our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  which  imposed  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  because  of  its 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  November 
1965. 

Second,  because  Oreat  Britain  is  in  the 
midst  of  negotiating  a  political  settle- 
ment of  their  problems  with  Rhodesia, 
it  is  certain  that  any  action  that  we  take 
in  this  country  which  would  favor  the 
repressive  policies  of  the  Rhodesians  will 
undermine  British  attempts  to  achieve 
favorable  results  in  their  ongoing  talks. 

Third,  for  the  United  States  to  move 
at  this  time  against  the  interests  of  Mack 
Africans  would  not  only  destroy  any 
credibility  we  hold  with  other  African 
nations  but  it  would  erode  the  faith  of 
concerned  citizens  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world  who  have  been  advised 
to  "watch  our  action,  not  our  words." 

And  fourth,  the  repeal  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
would  cripple  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations  at  a  time  when  that  body  is  ex- 
periencing a  transition  that  may  well 
determine  the  course  of  world  affairs  far 
generations  to  come. 

Time  after  time,  the  United  States  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  world  oonscleoce. 
Under  the  noble  mantle  of  "moral  lead- 
erehip"  we  urge  other  nations  to  dis- 
card petty  grievances,  to  ignore  the 
temptation  of  avarice  and  to  strive  for 
harmony  and  Justice.  Around  the  world 
the  young  and  the  oppressed  are  seri- 
ously questioning  our  present  commit- 
ment to  the  Ideals  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  White  Rhodesians  find 
comfort  in  the  naked  fact  encouraging 
their  belief  that  the  United  States  pays 


more  attentloQ  to  economic  ttjeion  than 
to  moral  or  pcdltlcal  ones. 

We  agreed  to  Impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  because  of  our 
alliance  with  the  British  Oovemment.  In 
1965,  we  announced  that  we  too  share  a 
revulsion  for  the  inhumanity  of  minority 
rule,  as  practiced  by  the  Rhodeslan 
Rebels. 

The  reasons  for  entering  into  that  re»- 
olution  have  not  dhanged.  Itie  rigidity 
of  the  imllateral  declaratloa  ot  Independ- 
ence is  essentially  Just  as  firm  today  as 
it  was  when  Ian  Smith  estfUiilshed  his 
call  for  seoeasioQ  from  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Today,  Rhodesia  and  Oreat 
Britain  are  conferring  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve their  problems. 

Those  negotlationfl  are  especially  deli- 
cate and  tenuous.  Any  action  that  our 
Government  may  take  which  will  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  the  pending  negotia- 
tions can  only  be  viewed  as  Irrespocislble. 

Americans  know  that  the  deplorable 
conditions  imposed  on  black  Africans  in 
Rhodesia  are  directly  tied  to  the  refusal 
of  the  white  majority  to  adopt  ttie  prin- 
ciples of  human  justice.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  consistently  urged 
to  fight  for  an  end  to  such  Injustices 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  responsible 
majority  in  this  Senate  can  affirm  the 
opinion  of  the  American  public  in  this 
critical  area  of  human  and  social  ptriicy. 

To  do  that  we  must  act  to  adopt 
amendment  No.  438  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  today  for 
the  Pulbright  amendment  No.  438,  which 
would  relieve  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  requirement  to  purchase 
chrome  ore  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
while  the  United  Nations  sanctkns 
against  the  coimtiT  are  in  force.  Ikutct- 
ment  of  the  Pulbright  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  ooapcmaar,  would  remove 
the  U.8.  Government  from  the  im- 
tenable  position  in  which  it  has  been 
placed  of  being  in  vlolatian  of  its  treaty 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  v/lth  nested  to  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Abrogation  of  this  treaty  obliga- 
tion would  only  serve  to  erode  oiu-  poel- 
Uaa  in  the  United  Nations  and  would 
do  serious  damage  to  our  foreign  policy 
vis-a-vis  the  African  nations,  whose 
good  will  we  seek. 

To  briefly  review  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  passed  the  Senate  last  week, 
its  stated  purpose  is  to  require  the  Uhlted 
States  to  purchase  chrome  ore  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  order  to  Insiu-e 
a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  our  de- 
fense needs.  Yet  we  have  been  assxued 
that  additional  purchases  at  this  time 
would  create  an  excess  in  our  already 
adequate  stockpile  of  that  mineral. 
Amendment  No.  438  gives  the  Senate 
the  opportvmlty  to  undo  a  hastily 
taken  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
is  making  a  genuine  effort  to  secure 
for  the  peoi>Ie  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
baslo  human  rights,  self-determina- 
tion, and  fundamental  freedoms  such 
as  are  the  a^iiratlon  of  all  of  tlie 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  administra- 
tion   is    to    be    congratulated    for    its 
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wish  to  honor  its  XThlted  Nations 
treaty  obligations  In  that  regard.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will,  by 
voting  for  the  Pulbright  amendment, 
enable  the  President  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  to  all  concerned  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  effectivdy  negate  the  action  of 
the  Senate  last  week  in  retaining  section 
503  of  the  Procurement  bill. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  re- 
peat all  of  the  arguments  which  carried 
the  Senate  on  that  day  except  to  point 
out  that  we  are  clearly  concerned  here 
with  a  national  security  proWem  which 
is  legitimately  within  the  concern  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  actual  military  threat 
to  our  seciulty,  for  oiu-  main  source  of 
chrome  ore. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation.  We 
should  make  every  eBort  to  devriop  all 
available  sources  for  strategic  materials. 
We  are  already  at  a  point  where  we  are 
cutting  back  on  our  use  of  exotic  alloys 
because  of  their  high  expense  and  chrome 
is  a  common  Ingredient  of  such  alloys. 
The  high  cost  of  chrome  is  directiy  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  regard. 

Furthermore,  I  think  if  we  examine 
the  Senator's  amendment  we  will  see  that 
there  Is  an  imi^ied  contradiction  between 
its  osrtensible  aim  and  recent  controversy 
over  the  role  of  Congress.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  criticism  in  recent  months  of  the 
Senate  merely  surrendering  its  powers  to 
the  President  and  there  have  been  many 
Senators  on  this  floor  who  have  argued 
that  the  Senate  should  reassert  its  lead- 
ership. 

The  amendment  would  put  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  embargo  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President.  Now  I  ask,  why  should  we 
give  more  power  to  the  President  in  this 
regard?  Two  Presidents  have  failed  to 
take  action  which  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  as  ex- 
pressed last  week.  Too  often  the  Presi- 
dent himself  feels  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  feelings  of  the  Senate  on  such  issues. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  abdi- 
cate our  reeponsiblllties  when  we  have  so 
recently  expressed  our  will. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  stood  up  to  be  counted  on 
this  issue  and  it  is  no  time  to  meekly  sit 
down  again.  In  my  Judgment,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the  vote 
In  the  Senate  on  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  McOn's  amendment  to  strike 
section  503, 1  gave  a  live  pair  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
indicated  that,  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  for  Senator  McOn's 
amendment. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  I 
would  like  to  restate  briefly  the  portions 
of  my  remarics  which  are  not  Included  in 
those  placed  in  the  Ricord  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  S«iator  from  Vh-glnia, 
Mr.  Bykd. 

I  stated  flrst  that  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem  would  be  a  peaceful  overall 


settiMnent  based  on  a  United  Kingdom/ 
Rhodeslan  agreement. 

I  said  also  that  if  the  approval  or  re- 
jection of  section  503  is  Ukely  to  upset  or 
jeopardize  current  United  Kingdom' 
Rhodeslan  talks,  thai  postponing  action 
may  be  deslralde. 

I  further  said  that  postponing  action 
on  the  section  should  t>e  based  on  the 
present  talks  having  a  significant  chance 
of  leading  to  an  agreement,  that  such  an 
agreement  would  lead  to  an  end  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia or  the  United  Kingdom's  failure  to 
renew  their  sanctions,  which  expire  in 
November,  and  finally  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment promptly  follow  the  British  lead 
in  ending  sanctions  if  an  agreement  is 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  bdieve  that  the  pres- 
ent talks  will  lead  to  an  agreement,  and 
I  believe  that  any  action  by  this  Congress 
to  remove  economic  sanctions  will  seri- 
ously Jec4}ardize  the  chances  of  the  talks 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  now 
pending  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright),  is  a  deslraWe  one,  for 
it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the 
authority  to  remove  those  econMnlc  sanc- 
tions if  he  finds  that  their  removal  will 
not  be  against  oiu*  national  Interests  or 
our  treaty  obligations. 

To  do  more  at  this  time  is,  I  believe, 
imdeslrable,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  accepted. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  in  change  my  amendment 
to  the  precise  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Soiate  has 
Just  voted  on  the  precise  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wjromlng  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  ,  and  drfeated  it  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
36. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  know.  I  sought  to 
reconsider  It,  but  it  was  objected  to.  But, 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  feels  that 
that  would  be  better,  I  would  be  willing 
to  ask  imanimous  consent  now  to  rein- 
state the  precise  amendmoit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  Is 
better  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  be  giving  more  power  to  the 
President 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
dbject  if  I  asked  such  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
knows  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Will  he  object? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
knows  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No,  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  that.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  Just  said  that  he  preferred  the 
other  amendment  and  I  am  peilecti; 
willing  to  make  such  a  unanlmous-oon- 
8«it  request  to  reinstate  the  precise 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, which  I  asked  to  have  reconsidered 
but  was  thwarted  by  an  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tbe  Senator  is 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  his  own 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  I 
do  not  blame  him.  because  It  goes  com- 


pletely contrary  to  what  the  Senator  has 
been  arguing  against  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  do,  imder  the  circumstances  of  the  ob- 
JecticKi  to  my  motion  to  reccnsider.  I 
think  it  was  ill-advised,  and  I  think  the 
Parliamentarian  made  a  wrong  ruling, 
but  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  I  am 
willing  to  renew  It,  if  the  Senator  would 
not  object.  Would  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  An  amendment 
is  already  before  the  Senate  as  offered 
by  the  Soiator  frt»n  Arkansas.  The 
argument  has  been  prepared.  It  Is  a  less 
desirable  amendment  than  the  other  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  3  or 

4  minutes? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes.  How  much 
time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  and  to  say,  first,  tiiat 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  the  McGee  pro- 
posal to  strike  everything  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  in  the  light  of  the  action  of 
this  body,  the  repercussions  which  have 
already  swept  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  tremors  already  felt  by 
the  Lord  Goodman  Commission  back  In 
London,  after  the  commission  had  re- 
turned from  Rhodesia,  in  working  out  an 
agreement  which  they  believe  they  are 
close  to  completing,  requires,  it  seems 
to  me,  In  the  interests  of  completing  that 
agreement,  leaving  the  option  to  the 
President  of  making  that  judgment. 

At  this  time,  under  the  present  gov- 
errunent  in  Britain,  they  have  to  make 
an  assessment  and  a  position  on  this  by 
November  10.  That  has  been  the  product 
of  some  2y2  years  of  private  negotiations 
between  the  British  and  the  Rhodeslan 
Governments. 

For  us  now  to  take  this  action  while 
those  negotiations  are  at  the  conclud- 
ing stages  would  seem  to  me  to  be  not 
only  not  in  our  best  interest,  because 
we  would  agree,  if  they  can  work  out  a 
peaceful  settlement,  that  we  would  all 
be  better  off  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so.  It 
would  leave  the  President  with  the  op- 
tion to  keep  that  time  open  imtil  Novem- 
ber 10.  when  the  British  must  come  up 
with  a  decision  on  that  settlement. 

So,  for  that  reason,  the  proposal  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcwn  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pulbright)  makes  very  good 
sense 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  a  reversal  In  position 
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for  the  administration  and  the  arguers 
in  behalf  of  the  administration  to  be  so 
much  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing abroc^. 

I  thought  we  were  having  a  new  pol- 
icy, that  we  were  going  to  give  more 
concern  to  what  is  happening  at  home 
than  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  and 
what  we  are  doing  to  help  others  abroad. 

This  matter  came  up  before  the  Btock- 
plle  Subcommittee  this  year,  in  a  re- 
quest by  the  EMimlnistratlon  to  release 
1,391,000  short  dry  tons  from  the  stock- 
pile, as  that  was  In  excess  of  the  require- 
ments. 

We  have  4.4  million  tons  in  ihe  stock- 
pile. We  held  hearings  on  that  and  de- 
termined that  we  should  not  release  it. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  why. 

In  the  first  place,  in  1070.  the  annual 
consumption  in  this  coimtry  was  011,000 
tons.  Yet,  imports  that  year  were  722,000 
tons.  In  other  words,  we  depleted  the 
supplies  available  in  this  country  by  al- 
most 200.000  tons. 

To  go  back,  a  year  earlier,  the  situa- 
tion is  emphasized  to  even  a  greater  de- 
gree. In  1069,  we  used  888,000  tons  and 
we  imported  529,000  tons.  We  have  not 
been  producing  this  ore  in  this  country. 
Yet  we  tiave  used  up  more  than  our  an- 
nual imports.  This  has  been  true  each 
year  for  the  past  several  years. 

What  laa^ipeDtA  with  respect  to  Rus- 
sia? We  adopted  a  poUcy  with  respect  to 
Rhodesia  that  we  do  not  want  to  buy 
from  them  or  do  business  with  them  be- 
cause of  their  Internal  policies,  policies 
involving  racial  matters.  I  do  not  agree 
with  them  on  those  policies.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  biggest  supplier  from 
the  standpoint  of  imports  is  Russia.  In 
i960,  we  Imported  over  409,640  tons  of 
ore  from  the  U.8.SJEI. 

Are  we  gdng  to  say  that  we  like  the 
intenml  policies  of  Russia  better  than  we 
like  those  of  Rhodesia? 

I  do  not.  I  do  not  approve  of  what 
Russia  does  with  reapeci  to  Jews  or  with 
respect  to  their  internal  policies. 

I  recognize  that  if  we  have  a  state  of 
emergency,  it  is  likely  to  be  with  Russia 
on  whom  we  are  dependent  for  60  per- 
cent of  a  very  important  ore.  Russia  is  a 
country  that  we  are  likely  to  have  difB- 
culties  with. 

This  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me. 
That  is  why  I  argued  against  It  the  other 
day  and  this  is  why  I  am  arguing  against 
it  today. 

It  is  the  reason  that  my  stock  pile  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  release  1.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  ore,  even  though  that  Is  the 
amount  In  excess  of  our  needs  today.  Our 
stockpile  consistfl  of  3.1  million  tons. 
That  was  established  in  1970.  We  have 
4.5  million  tons  \n  inventory. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  rely  on  Russia  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60  percent  (rf  a  very  critical  ore 
that  is  necessary  If  we  have  difflcultlee 
and  have  to  step  up  our  military  poeture. 

What  happened  to  the  price?  I  pointed 
out  a  few  days  ago  what  has  happened  to 
the  price  since  we  started  relying  on 
Russia.  The  price  has  gone  up  roughly 
200  percent  from  the  time  we  started  this 
added  reliance  by  reason  of  the  Rhode- 
slan  embargo. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  rely  on  a 
country  that  we  are  likely  to  have  diffi- 


culties with  to  be  our  main  supplier  of 
a  strategic  metal  that  we  are  certainly 
likely  to  need,  and  that  we  do  need  now, 
as  we  use  it  in  steel  all  of  the  time. 

Senators  have  heard  the  argunnents  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virglala 
when  he  pointed  out  that  this  la  drlvlns 
the  cost  of  steel  products  up.  It  is  drlvbig 
them  up  so  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  steel,  as  well  as  the  Immediate 
price  of  the  minerals  thonselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senators  would  remain  in  the  same  pos- 
ture they  took  on  this  same  issue  last 
week,  and  that  is  this,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  buy  fn»n  a  Communist  country, 
a  Communist  country  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  dlfBcultles  with,  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  buy  from  another  free 
world  coimtry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  both  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  some  of  the  thoughts  they 
have  presented  here.  However,  I  have  one 
word  to  say  about  the  jobs  in  the  steel 
industry  that  are  critically  at  stake. 

I  read  from  a  letter  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  put  into  the  Rkcord,  a 
letter  from  I.  W.  Abel,  the  president  of 
the  Steel  workers  of  America. 

In  the  letter  he  said : 

However,  as  regard*  to  the  threat  at  Job 
loe«  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania or  elsewhere,  It  U  In  no  w»y  affected 
by  the  importation  of  chromlte  from  Riusla. 
Our  problem  In  that  Industry  Is  due  to  the 
Inordinate  levels  of  specialty  steel  Imports 
from  Japan  and  Europe  and  not  to  the  source 
of  chromlte  Imports.  To  correct  the  specialty 
steel  trade  Imbalance  we  have  supported  steel 
quota  legislation  and/or  voliuitary  ag^ree- 
ments.  However,  the  ItnporUitlon  of  chrome 
ore  from  RunU  does  not  aggravate  the  Im- 
portation of  tHpeclalty  steel.  It  certainly  did 
not  do  ao  In  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
embargo. 

At  the  end  of  the  letter  he  concludes 
by  saying: 

Our  problems,  therefore.  In  the  specialty 
steel  industry  and  the  ferroalloy  Industry  can 
be  solved  by  quota  controls  and  not  by  bre«Jc- 
Ing  the  Rhodeslan  embargo  on  chrome  ore. 
We  hope  that  this  untimely  and  socially  In- 
defensible provision  of  HJl.  8S87  wUl  be 
dropped  either  in  oonference  or  by  further 
action  by  the  Senate.  The  price  of  human 
dignity  should  not  be  measured  In  terms  of 
the  cost  of  chromlte  In  the  United  St«.tee 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  suggest  that 
the  proper  concern  of  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  for  the  stockpile  Is 
really  not  affected  in  this  interval  we 

The  provision  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas this  afternoon  simply  seeks  to  win 
this  Mt  of  time  while  these  negvittatlons 
are  now  being  waged  with  the  prospects 
of  a  socceosful  oonclusion.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  rally  the  United 
Nations  members  around  the  China 
policy  vote  that  we  have  pending.  That 
includes  the  Latin  American  states  and 
the  African  states. 

This  aspect  does  not  jeopardize  our 
fiiture  elsewhere  around  the  world,  and 


at  the  same  time  it  does  not  jeopardize 
the  stockpile  sttuaitlon  if  only  ttie  Presi- 
dent has  t2ie  prerogative  of  waiting  im  a 
determination  of  the  situation  in  this  all- 
important  fletd. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  f roci  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  i.s  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  tJbds  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  great  length  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  All 
aspects  of  the  matter  were  discussed.  It 
was  interesting  to  me  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  give  as  the  argument  ex- 
actly the  same  argument  used  for  the 
amendment  to  knock  out  the  whole  thing 
the  other  day.  Certainly  he  speaks  as 
though  it  would  siccomplish  the  same 
thing,  and  I  believe  it  would. 

I  know  that  we  are  distressed  by  some 
of  the  actions  of  states  in  Africa.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  have 
had  very  unpleasant  experiences  in  the 
past  years  in  trying  to  tell  people  how  to 
nm  their  government. 

I  suggest  that  when  we  choose  between 
Russia  and  Rhodesia  we  must  look  at  our 
defense  posture  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  look  at  more  than  our  stockpile,  not 
the  3.1  million  tons,  but  at  where  it  is 
today. 

I  also  suggest  that  if  this  Is  as  essential 
as  the  people  in  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry have  reported  to  us — and  not  just 
from  the  statement  of  the  employees — 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operators 
and  the  companies  who  produce  this  ma- 
terial and  who  are  in  the  marketplace 
trying  to  compete,  they  tell  me  that  the 
increased  price  of  chrome  has  made  it 
more  difUcult  for  them  to  compete.  It 
is  reflected  not  Just  in  jobs,  but  it  is  also 
reflected  in  their  industrial  health,  their 
ability  to  invest  and  expand  their  cap- 
ital and  stay  in  business  and  grow  with 
this  country. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  me — and 
I  have  inquired  diligently,  and  no  one 
will  say  that  it  is  not  the  case — that 
Rhodeslan  chrome,  I  suggest,  has  been 
sold  to  us  by  Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
GoLDWATEH).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  chrome  that  has  changed 
hands  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere.  I 
questioned  this  very  closely.  No  one  vrtll 
say  that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  So, 
it  could  be  that  we  have  the  ridiculous 
situation  of  buying  Rhodeslan  chrome 
ore  and  buying  it  from  Russia. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  only  30  seconds 
left.  I  will  then  yield  to  the  Senator. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
the  other  day,  I  thought,  was  rather 
conclusive.  We  have  retained  this  jxjwer 
in  the  Senate.  To  now  turn  it  over  in 
defiance  of  what  we  have  talked  about 
here  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Senate  seems  to  be  a  step  backward.  I 
believe  the  action  we  took  last  wedt  was 
proper.  I  believe  we  have  spoken,  and 
that  running  it  through  again  is  not  go- 
ing to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  Im- 
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provement  in  the  bill  and  getting  it  on 
the  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
most  sorrowful  moment  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  led  me  in  many  flghts  de- 
manding that  Congress  retain  its  powers, 
and  not  permit  the  executive  to  rob  Con- 
gress of  its  power,  and  not  abdicate  its 
functions  to  the  executive,  and  not  trans- 
fer congressional  power  to  the  President. 
I  have  followed  him. 

I  now  feel  as  If  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
were  crimibllng  into  dust  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  comes  here  and  aslcs 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  from  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
piovides  in  section  8  of  article  I: 

Tlie  Congress  eb&ll  have  the  power  to 
•  •  •  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  •   •   *. 

I  have  followed  the  leadership  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  in  his  great  fight  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
to  keep  from  making  Congress  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  his  fight  to  stop  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  powers  of  the 
executive. 

Now,  he  comes  with  an  amendment 
a.sking  us  to  transfer  from  the  Congress 
to  the  President  the  power  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the 
eloquence  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  could  persuade  even 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  vote 
against  his  own  amendment  and  thereby 
be  consistent  with  the  position  he  has 
always  taken  that  Congress  should  retain 
lis  powers  and  not  either  voluntarily  sur- 
render them  to  the  President  or  let  the 
President  rob  it  of  them. 

I  plead  with  my  friend  not  to  forsake 
the  cause  in  which  he  and  I  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  In  which  he  has 
spoken  with  so  much  eloquence  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  his  valiant  effort 
to  preserve  the  powers. 

His  amendment  says  that  although 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regiilate  for- 
eign commerce— and  it  is  the  only  body  in 
our  Government  that  has  that  power — 
Congress  shall  transfer  that  power  to  the 
executive  and  let  the  execiitlve  regulate 
foreign  conmaerce,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing and  all  the  eloquent  speeches 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  has  made  in 
the  past  to  the  contrary  not  withstanding. 

I  hope  my  friend  withdraws  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  if  he  does  not  with- 
draw his  amendment,  the  Senate  will 
reject  his  amendment  to  transfer  from 
the  Congress  to  the  White  House  the 
power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QoLDWATEB).  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  is  a  most  unusual 
develoiMnent.  The  other  day  I  was  pro- 
hibited from  asking  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  a  matter  with  which  the  Senator  is 
fsmiiliar.  and  I  was  forced  to  rmt  in 
some  change.  That  is  the  explanation  of 
that. 

Also,  Congress  by  treaty  has  given  to 
the  President  the  power  to  participate  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  was  follow- 
ing the  United  Nations  treaty  obliga- 
tions, which  is  the  reason  I  introduced 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  what 
happened  the  other  day  aa  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  I  think  he  would  agree 
that  the  ruling  prohibiting  reconsidera- 
tion was  a  little  unfortunate.  That  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  There 
is  one  point  about  this  which  is  un- 
usual. I  understand  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servioes  is  supposed  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Armed  Services 
and  the  security  requirements,  and  they 
are  mrf,  given  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  overall  stockpiling  policy  of 
the  Government.  I  thought  that  had 
been  given  to  the  OE3*,  and  they  had 
determined  there  was  an  oversupply  tn 
the  stockpile  of  2,250,000  tons.  THae  de- 
fense requirements  are  roughly  91,000 
tons  a  year  at  ptresent.  I^ie  excess  of 
about  2.250,000  that  is  in  the  stockpile 
above  the  3 -year  wartime  suK>ly  would 
meet  Government  defense  needs  24% 
years.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  the  real  con- 
cern here  is  not  with  defense. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  real  concern 
is  not  with  the  supply  of  chrome.  It  is 
simply  irritation  and  resentment  at 
United  Nations  action.  I,  myself,  am  not 
sympathetic  to  an  embargo  as  such.  It  is 
usually  ineffective  and  not  a  procedure  I 
particularly  like,  but  that  happens  in 
many  organizations.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  wish  to  undermine  the  organiza- 
tion as  such.  We  made  a  solemn  treaty 
to  adhere  to  the  United  Ncutions.  We  were 
one  of  its  organizers.  To  come  along  in 
this  offhand  way  and  imdermine  it  and 
show  our  disdain  and  contempt  for  it  is 
most  imfortunate.  This  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  defense. 

There  is  the  excess  here  which  would 
meet  our  Government  defense  needs  for 
24  years.  It  is  fair  to  say  there  is  not 
that  danger.  In  the  matter  of  costs,  this 
stockpile  of  5,350,000  tons  is  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  paid  for  It. 

In  connection  with  the  price  of  steel, 
there  would  be  this  excess  of  1.300,000 
tons  already  requested  for  release  if  that 
\s  a  vital  material  consldezation.  I  do 
not  think  it  really  Is.  But  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  in 
favor  of  releasing  the  1,300,000  tons  for 
the  steel  Industry  in  order  to  reduce  the 
price,  if  that  is  a  serious  consideration. 
I  do  not  think  it  really  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Tbe  plain  fact  la  that  there  is  an  over 


supply  of  chrome  as  found  by  the  OEP 
of  2.250,000  tons.  So  this  idea  of  either 
the  security  or  the  industrial  situation 
being  served  by  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
no  validity  whatever. 

It  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  offended  by  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  <to  not  like  the 
embargo  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about. 

I  still  submit  it  Is  in  t&e  interest  of 
this  country  to  take  this  action  to  amend 
section  503  at  this  time. 

I  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  opposing 
the  President  when  I  think  the  interests 
of  this  country  are  to  the  contrary,  but 
the  best  judgment  of  tbe  administration 
is  that  this  is  an  action  which  would  un- 
dermine both  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  British  in  their  attempt  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  Rhodesia  with  respect  to 
the  embargo.  If  the  British  could  make 
an  agreement  with  Rhodesia  by  Novem- 
ber 11  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  with  regard  to  this  most 
unfortunate  situation  In  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  a  tab- 
ulation dealing  with  the  supply  of 
chrome  as  of  June  1. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  £us  follows: 

Rounded  figures  short  dry  tons 

Aa  of  June  1,  1971: 

Metallurgical  chrome  In  stock- 
pile   5,360,000 

Objective   of   3    years"    wartime 

stockpile  supply 3.100,000 

Excess  chrome  as  determined  by 
OEP,  Defense  &  executive 
branch  as  a  whole 2.260,000 

Requeet  for  release  In  8.  773 
(pending  before  Cannon  Sub- 
committee)     —   1,800,000 

Which  will  leave  excess  of 980, 000 

Annual  consumption  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome  (based  on 
1970flgure) 810,000 

10%  of  this  annual  consiunp- 
tlon  Is  for  direct  defense,  or 
strategic  purposes 91,000 

2,260,000  tons  of  excess  chrome  divided  by 
annual  consimiptlon  of  91,0(X)  tons  equals 
24%  years  supply  of  excess  chrome  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  treaty  I  know 
we  have  made  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  was  to  become  a  party 
to  the  United  Nations.  As  I  read  it.  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  says  In 
about  as  plain  words  as  can  be  found 
in  the  English  language  that  the  United 
Nations  will  not  interfere  in  the  domesUc 
affairs  of  nations. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in 
trying  to  pull  English  chestnuts  out  of 
the  file,  and  in  trying  to  help  England, 
whom  we  had  to  fight  to  get  our  freedom, 
to  enslave  Rhodesia,  is  a  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  just  as 
this  amendment  is  an  offense  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allin). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  agahi  we 
are  called  upon  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
to  delete  section  503  from  the  mllitaiy 
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procurement  authorization  bill,  or  to 
destroy  its  effect.  On  September  23,  1871, 
the  Senate  voted  down  a  similar  amend- 
ment. I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  by  and  large 
may  not  be  aware  that  section  503  In  the 
military  procurement  bill  Incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  which  was  designed 
to  free  the  United  States  of  dependence 
on  Communist  nations  as  the  principal 
supplier  of  strategic  materials  necessary 
for  the  production  of  jet  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, nuclear  submarines,  machine  tools, 
and  other  equipment  recognized  as  vital 
to  the  industrial  production  of  our  Nation 
and  necessarily  essential  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

In  short,  section  503  of  the  present  bill 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  not  prohibit  imports  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  so  long  as  the  importation  of  the 
same  material  is  permitted  from  a  C<Hn- 
munist  dominated  coimtry.  dirome  Is 
such  a  material.  Communist  Russia  and 
independent  Rhodesia  are  principal  sup- 
pliers of  the  material.  Accordingly,  if 
section  503  Is  retained  In  the  military 
procurement  bill,  the  President  may  not 
prohibit  the  Importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  so  long  as  chrome  is  permitted 
from  Russia  or  other  Communist 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
issue  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
our  national  interest — on  the  basis  of  t^e 
wisdom  of  becoming  dependent  upon 
Communist  nations  as  the  source  of  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  see  It  that  way.  In- 
stead, the  State  Department  contends 
that  the  issue  is  ideological  and  should  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  ideological  con- 
siderations. Rhodesia  has  policies  in  gov- 
ernment which  the  State  Department 
does  not  like  and  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Seciuity  Coimcll  does  not  approve. 
Furthermore,  It  is  contended  that  the 
United  States  is  bound  by  orders  from 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
impose  and  maintain  a  trade  embargo 
against  the  Independent  nation  of 
Rhodesia  in  order  to  force  it  to  change 
the  policies  of  its  government.  Accord- 
ingly, the  State  Department  contends 
that  the  United  States  must  strictly  ad- 
here to  the  requirements  of  the  embargo 
against  Rhodesia,  and  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  disruptive  of  international 
"comity."  TTius,  the  issue  is  Joined — 
Ideology,  supported  by  U.N.  Security 
Coimcll  sanctions,  as  opposed  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

TTie  section  imder  consideration  does 
not  require  the  United  States  to  scuttle 
the  United  Nations  embargo  against  aJl 
trade  with  Rhodesia.  I  wish  that  It  did. 
Instead,  the  section  deals  only  with  im- 
portation of  strategic  materials  which  we 
freely  purchase  from  Communist  nations. 
Shall  we  permit  the  UJ*.  Security  Coun- 
cil to  dictate  to  this  Nation  in  a  manner 
to  affect  adversely  our  national  security? 
Heaven  forbid. 

Turning  now  to  the  ideological  and 
moralistic  arguments,  I  cannot  under- 


stand why.  if  there  are  no  Ideological 
and  moral  objections  to  trade  with 
China,  Russia,  and  other  Commimist  na- 
tions, there  should  be  such  objections  to 
trade  with  Rhodesia  when  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  do  so. 

The  moralistic  pretensions  advanced 
by  the  State  Department  have  been  ade- 
quately refuted  by  no  less  an  authority 
liian  J(dm  P.  Roche,  former  chairman 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
In  a  recent  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Poet.  Among  other 
things,  he  said : 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  ueert  >\ 
manUgMo  poaltloc  In  tbe  world.  It  should  I» 
a  consistent  one.  We  oould  say  tliai  we  will 
only  recognize  and  do  buslneae  with  Oood 
Ouye,  a  policy  tbat  would  eliminate  about 
three- qtiarters  of  our  embasslee,  toost  of  our 
foreign  aid  and  our  subsidy  to  the  United 
Nations.  Or  we  can  recognize  that  we  have 
to  live  In  a  world  we  never  made,  a  world 
tbat  la  not  play-dough  capaUe  of  b«lng 
reshaped  by  piety,  and  do  business  with 
whatever  regimes  happen  to  control  the  turf, 
whether  they  are  white  racist,  black  racist. 
Communist.  FasdM  or  merely  larcenlst  .  .  . 
In  short,  a  moralist  can't  play  favorites  .  .    . 

However,  if  this  logic  is  applied  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Is  there  any  reason  to  continue 
tbe  boycott  of  Rhodesia?  Or  to  support  eco- 
nomic sanctions  agalnat  South  Africa?  As 
police  states  go,  the  U.8.S.R.  does,  after  all. 
make  Rhodesia  and  South  AMca  look  like 
amateur  performers. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  give  per- 
spective to  the  issue  it  may  be  helpful  to 
get  some  down  to  earth  commonsense 
reactions  as  expressed  in  a  number  of 
editorial  viewpoints. 

The  Washington  News  on  September 
28.  1971,  carried  a  brief  editorial  entitled 
"Chromlte  from  Rhodesia."  Because  of 
its  pointed  brevity,  I  shall  quote  the  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety : 

For  four  years  UJ9.  manufacturers  have 
not  bought  any  chromlte  from  Rhodesia  be- 
cause of  the  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  after  Rhodesia  declared  Its 
Independence  of  Britain. 

Before  that  time,  as  much  as  48  percent 
oame  from  this  amaU  African  country,  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  ore — used  in  high  grade 
steel  products  and  Important  for  defense 
equipment. 

Now  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  supply  Is  im- 
ported from  Russia,  at  twice  the  price  for- 
merly paid  Rhodesia. 

The  U.8.  Senate,  over  the  objections  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  has  Just  voted  to 
lift  that  embargo — on  tbe  very  logical 
ground  that  depending  so  heavily  on  Russia 
for  essential  defense  materials  doeant  nuOce 
sense. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  was  an  ofltlclal  dlsapjMroval  of  the 
policies  of  its  government.  But  we  hardly 
approve  of  the  poUcles  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
either. 

What's  wrong  with  buying  what  we  need 
where  we  can  get  ttie  best  price  and  an  ade- 
quate supply?  Nearly  everybody  else  does. 

Mr.  President,  many  additional  edlto- 
rieds  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  have 
expressed  strong  support  for  the  Bjrd 
proposal  which  Is  now  embraced  in  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  bill  before  us. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Arizona  Re- 
public suggests  that  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  "every  American  concerned  about 
the  security  of  his  Nation."  It  describes 
United  Nations'  embargo  i 


An  act  at  hypocrisy   .    .    .   premised   . 
on  the  ridiculous  notion  that  Rhodesia  . 


somehow   constitutes  a   threat   to   Interna- 
tional peace. 

It  colls  U.S.  co(V}eratlon  In  the  embar- 
go, "worse  than  hypocrisy — it  is  an  act 
of  strategic  masochism."  The  editorial 
continued : 

There  have  been  many  absurdities  In  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  poUcy.  but  this 
has  to  rank  somewhere  near  the  top.  Hsre  we 
find  ourselves  boycotting  friendly  Rhodesia, 
which  Is  threatening  to  attack  no  one.  which 
is  vlg(xx>usly  antl-Communlst  and  which  by 
every  method  of  assessment  is  emphatically 
not  an  Internal  dictatorship. 

▲t  the  same  time  we  are  trafficking  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  constantly  agi- 
tating for  aggreeslon  and  which  Is  a  reprss- 
slve  one-party  despotism  that  has  slaoghtsr- 
ed  millions.  To  give  the  situation  a  final 
touch  of  lunacy,  this  policy  also  has  the  re- 
sult of  making  our  defense  dependent  for  a 
vital  strategic  metal  on  the  very  nation 
agalnat  whoee  initiatives  we  are  supposed  to 
be  defending  ourselves.  We  can  maintain  our 
defensive  arsenal  on  this  score  only  at  tbe 
sufferance  of  our  enemy.  Such  Is  the  condi- 
tion to  which  we  have  been  reduced  by  vac- 
uous notions  by  'coexistence'  and  submlssloQ 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions,  I 
have  addressed  the  Senate  on  various  as- 
pects of  this  issue  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  double  standards  so  evident 
in  our  foreign  policies.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  am  primarily  concerned  about 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  danger 
which  lies  in  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  supply  of  strategic  mate- 
rials essential  to  our  Nation's  defense. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  previous  observa- 
tions that  I  have  made  on  this  subject 
are  relevant  to  the  issue  to  be  voted  on 
today  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  u  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Rxcord, 
March  13.  1970.  and  February  5,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  this 
presentation.  F^irther,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  S3^dlcated  new«)aper  col- 
umn by  Robert  S.  Allen  entitled.  "Chrome 
Picture  Is  Defended  In  Oovemment,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Congreeslonal   Record,   Iklar.   13. 
1970] 

Is      INDEPXNDKNT      RHODSSIA      A      THUAT      TO 

World  Pbacs? 

Mr.  AixKN.  Mr.  President,  on  March  S. 
1970.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.,  Rogers 
announced  that  the  United  States  will  dis- 
continue protection  of  American  Nationals 
and  American  Interests  heretofore  provided 
by  our  Consulate-Oeneral  Office  In  Salisbury. 
Rhodesia.  We  are  to  cloee  this  office  next 
week. 

Such  drastic  action  is  usually  resorted  to 
only  In  cases  involving  overt  hostUlties  by 
the  host  nation.  It  is  of  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  to  constitute  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  type  enmity  approaching  covert  hos- 
tility and  It  is  clearly  calculated  to  create  Ul 
will  among  the  nations  and  peoples  thereby 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  hostile  act  on  the 
part  of  our  Oovemment  almost  incredible. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  on  December  IS. 
1969.  this  Nation  told  the  world  through 
a  NATO  alliance  agreement  that  we  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  noninterference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  In  a  chest 
thumping  proclamation  of  self-righteoiu- 
nass.  we  joined  other  NATO  nations  In  ds- 
nounclng  Intervention  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  state  by  another  state,  whaterer 
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the  difference  in  their  political  or  social  sys- 
tems. 

This  Nation  Intended  to  be  bound  by  this 
declaraUon  or  it  did  not.  If  we  w«re  bound  by 
It.  why  have  we  abondoned  that  |>ollcy  with 
r^pect  to  Rhodesia?  I  want  to  know.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  President  announced  In  the  Twr  But 
that  we  were  not  concerned  with  the  politi- 
cal or  social  systems  of  those  nations.  In 
view  of  our  interference  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Rhodesia.  aU  nations  are  called  upon 
to  reevaluate  this  administration's  pcUcy 
with  respect  to  nonintervention.  Where  do 
we  stand? 

This  question  has  to  l>e  answered.  If  we 
look  to  the  President's  recent  foreign  af- 
fairs addrees  to  Ck>ngrees.  we  find  a  state- 
ment which  may  offer  a  clue.  The  President 
eald: 

"American  policy  toward  Africa,  then,  will 
UluBtrate  our  general  approach  to  building 
an  enduring  peace." 

What  is  the  general  approach? 

The  President  said:  "Clearly  there  Is  no 
question  of  the  United  States  condoning,  or 
acquiescence  in  the  racial  policies  of  the 
white-ruled  regimes"  of  southern  Africa.  Is 
this  repudiation  of  nonintervention  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  nations  the  President's  ap- 
proach to  world  peace? 

But  what  of  the  racial  polidee  of  the 
black-ruled  regimes  of  southern  Africa?  Shall 
we  interfere  there  too?  Are  these  Internal 
polidee  of  a  nation  a  proper  concern  and 
object  of  our  foreign  policies?  Are  we  going 
to  condone  or  acquiesce  In  racial  policies  of 
blacks  and  not  those  of  white  raglmee  in 
Africa,  or  shall  we  Intervene  in  both? 

Mr.  President,  what  right  have  we  to  tell 
any  nation  that  we  shall  not  condone  a 
single  one  or  aU  of  its  Internal  policies?  I 
deny  that  we  have  such  a  right.  We  do  not 
claim  such  a  right  of  interference  when  we 
acquiesce  in,  condone,  and  encourage  Oom- 
munlst  domination  and  control  of  nation 
after  nation. 

With  respect  to  Communist  nations,  our 
State  Department  does  not  talk  about  in- 
tervention. It  talks  only  of  bridge-tyulldlng 
and  detente,  expanded  trade,  and  cultural 
exchanges.  But  in  the  case  of  a  tiny,  proud. 
and  Independent  nation,  of  Rhodesia,  we  as- 
sume the  role  of  arrogant  world  dictator  and 
tell  them  we  will  not  aequleace  In  or  con- 
done their  Declaration  of  Independence  un- 
less Rhodesia  bows  to  our  dictates  and  adopts 
a  constitution  to  suit  ovir  fancy. 

And  we  talk  about  "arrogance  of  power." 

And  we  talk  about  Congress  holding  tighter 
reins  on  the  power  of  the  executive  to  get 
lis  Involved  in  foreign  entanglements. 

Yet,  the  world  knows  that  ovar  two-faced, 
forked  tongue  Interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Rhodesia  has  been  imderttiken 
pursvi«mt  to  dictates  of  t^e  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  We  have  been  directed  by 
this  agency  to  impose  "mandatory  sanctions" 
agralnst  Rhodesia  and  otherwise  use  our 
might  to  overthrow  that  govemcnent. 

All  the  while,  we  are  involved  In  a  bloody 
war  in  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
ready  to  blow  sky-high,  'nie  Middle  Bast  Is 
a  powder  keg.  and  we  are  furnishing  alrenkft 
and  other  instruments  of  warfare  to  nations 
over  the  globe.  Russia  holds  a  cooked  gun 
pointed  at  the  heart  of  CEeehcslovakla  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  Berlin  Is  a  permanent  tinder 
box.  Yet.  In  the  face  of  these  situations,  ths 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  have 
determined  that  little  independent  Rhodesia 
Is  a  threat  to  world  peace.  This  nonsense  Is 
supposed  to  Justify  United  Nations  Interfer- 
ence In  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodssla  and 
our  Nation  in  txim  Is  Justifying  our  Interfer- 
ence on  this  silly  proposition  despite  all  of 
our  high-sounding  protestations  to  the  world 
of  our  dedication  to  the  ideal  of  noninter- 
ference in  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  proliferation 
of  contrsdlctiODs  in  our  foreign  policies  are 
going  to  catch  up  with  us.  Soon  an  aware- 


ness of  the  history  of  our  foreign  poUoy  faU- 
ures  Is  going  to  shake  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion out  of  complacency  irtilch  has  arisen 
from  a  ml^laoed  trust  In  the  pbrasemaken 
and  word  worshippers  who  currently  call  the 
shots  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  I¥esident,  I  predict  that  somebody  la 
going  to  rue  the  day  that  he  championed 
this  disgraceful  repudiation  of  our  commit- 
ment of  noninterference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations.  Clearly.  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

[Ftom  the   CoNoscsBioNAi.  Rcoosd.  Peb.  S. 
1971] 

Federal  Spendhto  at  Horn  akd  Abroad 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  on  January  22. 
1971,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
Xxs  criticize  his  messsge.  Instead,  I  want  to 
elaborate  on  one  portion  of  his  speech  in 
which  he  recognized  that  States  and  cities 
are  confronted  with  a  financial  crisis.  Figura- 
tively speaking.  States  and  municipalities 
have  Just  about  milked  tbe  local  tax  sources 
dry.  Yet.  Federal  program  has  been  piled  on 
top  of  Federal  program  In  recent  years  and 
almost  all  of  them  require  local  govern- 
ments to  oome  up  with  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. This  has  gone  on  to  the  point  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  of  no  return.  Essential 
local  servlcee  must  be  cut  back  or  else  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  necesaary  to  maintain  the 
most  fundamental  local  servloee.  Conse- 
quently. I  support  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing.  However,  I  am  not  certain  that  reve- 
nues for  sharing  cannot  be  obtained  by 
means  more  desirable  than  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ^aborate  on  this 
point.  An  editorial  printed  in  the  Mobile 
Press  of  December  8,  1970  refers  to — 

"The  crazy  pattern  by  which  the  United 
States  spends  money  to  help  Communist 
causes." 

The  editorial  refers,  tor  example,  to  tbe 
action  by  President  Nixon  in  freessing  an 
appropriation  of  $1  million  to  begin  work 
on  the  long  delayed  Tenncssoo  Tombigbee 
Waterway,  which  is  of  such  tremendous  Im- 
portance to  the  eoociomy  of  the  23  States 
of  the  Nation  and  the  port  dty.  Moiblle.  Ala., 
in  particular — since  released.  The  edltoilal 
then  questions  why  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment advocates  spending  $600,000  of  our  tax 
revenues  to  survey  a  road  from  Zamhia. 
where  Communists  are  in  the  saddle  into 
the  brush  country  of  Botswana.  The  editorial 
states  in  part: 

"Part  of  the  all-weather  road  would  cross 
through  Rhodesian  and  South  African  ter- 
rttcries.  The  intent  of  this  whole  project 
is  to  give  Zamblan  Cocnmunlste  mllltSLry  an<t 
guerrilla  aooeas  to  Rhodesia  and  Soutli 
Africa." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  matter  of  oommon 
knowledge  that  foreign  aid  of  this  type  flows 
in  a  continuous  stream  to  aid,  abet,  and 
promote  the  military  and  economic  welfare 
of  Communist  dominated  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  so  much  of  prior- 
ities. By  what  manner  of  reasoning  is  this 
military  access  road  through  sparsely  popu- 
lated bush  country  of  Africa  given  a  higher 
priority  than  completion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  system  of  transporta- 
tion which  is  of  inestimable  economic  benefit 
to  this  Nation? 

More  specific  details  of  this  $600,000  give- 
away to  countries  allied  with  International 
communism  are  printed  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  to  which  reference  is  made  In  the 
editorial  previously  mentioned.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  and  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Conosessional  Rbcobd  at  tbe  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  let  me  call 
attention  to  a  aeries  of  double  standards  ap- 


plied by  the  United  States  In  Its  dealings 
with  Independent  nations  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  and  Communist  satellite  na- 
tions. More  importantly,  let  us  exanUne  some 
of  the  causes  and  some  of  the  paradoxes 
which  result  from  these  double  standards. 

First,  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  were 
governments  of  all  nations  ttrfd  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  political  forms  of  government 
and  economic  systems  adopted  by  other  na- 
tions were  not  of  vital  interest  to  our  Nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  tbe  State  Department 
address  their  remarks  to  African  nations, 
precisely  opposite  statements  are  made  as 
they  relate  to  Rhodesia  and   South   Africa. 

An  explanation  for  this  doubletalk  Is  not 
hard  to  find.  For  one  thing,  our  policies  with 
respect  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  are 
dictated  by  the  United  Nations,  while  our 
policies  with  respect  to  Communist  nations 
m  Africa  and  Communist-dominated  nations 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  are  dictated  by 
Alice  In  Wonderland  rhetoric  from  the  State 
Department.  Such  rhetoric  Is  supposed  to 
perpetuate  the  "brldge-bulldlng "  processes 
with  Communist  Russia,  her  satellites,  and 
other  Commxinlst-domlnated  nations  of  the 
world. 

With  respect  to  Rhodesia,  for  example,  we 
are  told  that  the  United  States  is  boxind  by 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Treaty.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  bound  to  accept  United  Na- 
tion Secvirlty  CouncU  determinations  respect- 
ing a  finding  of  a  threat  to  tntematlonal 
peace  and  security.  Siire  enough,  article  30 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  authorizes 
the  Seciirtty  Coimcll  to  make  such  deter- 
minations. In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  such  a 
determination  was  made  by  the  Security 
Council.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  the  United 
States  is  boxmd  to  accept  further  dictates  of 
the  United  NaUons  Security  CouncU  and 
Impose  economic  sanctions  against  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Rhodesia. 

Of  course,  such  a  determination  requires 
a  ridiculous  and  unbelievable  assumption 
that  the  United  Nations  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  nation  and  over  the  question  of  its  po- 
litical form  of  government.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  sup- 
posed to  exclude  Jurisdiction  over  Internal 
affairs  of  member  nations,  and  aU  nations 
for  that  matter,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
create   two  mythloal   legal  fictions. 

Fiction  No.  1 — contrary  to  international 
law.  the  fiction  is  advanced  by  argument 
that  Rhodesia  is  not  an  independent  na- 
tion. By  some  imexpOalned  reason,  Rhodesia 
Is  supposed  to  remain  a  wart  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. If  one  accepts  this  fiction,  which  even 
England  no  longer  persists  in,  the  Security 
CouncU,  it  Is  argued,  has  acqxilred  Jurisdic- 
tion over  mternal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  l)ecause 
Great  Britain  requested  the  United  Nations 
to  Intervene  and  deny  the  fact  of  Rhodesian 
independence  as  established  by  international 
law. 

Fiction  No.  3 — this  fiction  requires  a  de- 
termination by  the  United  Nations  Seciorlty 
Council  that  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  mter- 
natlonal  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  fabrication  used  by  the 
United  NaticKis  Security  CouncU  to  argue 
that  RhodesU  is  a  threat  to  international 
peace  Is  prepoeterous.  The  argument  Is  that 
If  Rhodesia  falls  to  voluntarily  relinquish 
its  sovereign  right  to  adopt  Its  own  constitu- 
tion and  create  its  own  government  and  dis- 
tribute Its  powers  In  a  manner  it  deems  fit. 
then  such  refusal  to  relinquish  its  sovereign- 
ty will  create  dissatisfaction  among  Rhode- 
sia's tribal  neighbors  and  presenu  a  poa- 
sibUlty  that  RhodasU's  tribal  nei^bors  will 
resort  to  war  and  violence  against  Rhodesia. 
The  argument  Is  so  astounding  as  to  sug- 
gest that  it  derives  from  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" as  most  recently  revised  and  edited 
by  the  State  Department. 

One  concluding  point.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have   distinguished   themselves  for 
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tb«lr  tmiAelty  in  upholding  tbe  propooltlon 
tb*t  tti«  ComniADder  in  Ctil*f  of  tb«  Armad 
PoroM  of  Um  United  St*t«e  txM  no  powor  to 
oonunlt  tbo  faroae  of  thla  Nation  In  furtber- 
anoe  of  treaty  commltmenta  In  the  Far  Saat 
without  oonaent  of  Oor^pnat. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again  of  the 
dangers  of  delegating  to  the  Prealdent  pow- 
en  to  entangle  anu  Nation  in  dangerous  ad- 
Tenturea  abroad.  Yet,  lilr.  Prealdent,  I  hare 
heard  no  objection  In  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vlalom  of  artlcl«a  39  and  41  of  the  United 
N4tlona  Charter,  n^ich  delegates  to  the  Se- 
curity C!ouncll  of  the  Utilted  Nations  the 
power  to  determine  threats  to  International 
peace  or  the  power  delegated  to  that  agen- 
cy to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Na- 
tion to  acta  of  war  In  foreign  lands.  Why? 
Article  39  clearly  authorizes  the  Security 
Council  to  determine  threats  to  the  peace 
and  to  take  such  actions  as  provided  in 
articles  40  and  41 . 

Article  40  delegate  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil power  to  take  actions  such  as  needed  to 
effect  economic  strangulation  and  other  ac- 
tions short  of  actual  warfare. 

But  article  42  delegates  power  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  "take  such  action  by  air. 
sea,  or  land,  forces  as  may  be  necessary"  to 
win  a  war  and  restore  International  peace  and 
security. 

Purthermore,  article  48  provides  that  the 
Security  Council  shall  carry  out  Its  deci- 
sions with  troops  of  the  United  States  or 
other  nations  as  the  Security  Council  shall 
determine. 

So  we  hear  talk  about  the  power  in  Con- 
gress to  commit  Armed  Forces  in  defense  of 
our  Nation — we  hear  Inceasant  complaints 
about  actions  of  the  President  to  defend  our 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  despite  the  fact 
that  such  actions  are  directed  toward  dis- 
engagement and  physical  protection  of  our 
troops.  But  where  is  the  complaint  about  the 
power  of  the  Security  Council  to  make  de- 
terminations and  to  commit  our  troops  In 
acts  of  warfare  under  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council?  Why  the  silence  on 
this  delegation  of  power? 

Here  we  are  authorizing  expenditures  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  foreign  aid  which  Is 
desperately  needed  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  our  nation.  Who  gave  a  higher  pri- 
ority to  projects  of  Cooununlst  dominated 
nations — funds  to  build  a  military  access 
road  to  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  In- 
dependent Rhodesia,  while  the  economic 
welfare  of  this  nation  represented  by  the 
Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  river  system  Is  left 
empty-handed?  And  wo  talk  about  priori- 
ties. And  we  talk  about  funding  meager  rev- 
enue sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments by  authorizing  deficits,  which  neces- 
sarily entail  inflationary  deficit  financing. 
And,  while  on  this  subject  let  me  ask  this 
question.  How  much  money  could  we  save 
the  taxpayers  If  we  ceased  to  Import  from 
Communist  Russia  an  inferior  grade  chrome 
ore  which  mineral  Is  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  to  our  economy?  How 
much  would  be  saved  if  we  simply  imported 
American  owned  Inventories  of  superior 
grade  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  at  less  than 
one  half  the  price  demanded  by  Russia? 
This  poorly  camouflaged  program  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Communist  Russia  must  stop 
The  money  saved  could  well  be  spent  for  rev- 
enue sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  no  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  evade  these  questions  and  the 
Issues  Involved.  They  are  vital  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  nation  and  while  we  may 
duck  them  for  a  while  we  cannot  successfully 
evade  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ooofldent  that  Con- 
gress will  give  the  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  oareful  oomslderatlon.  I  trust  the 
Amflrtaan  people  win  laam  from  oongres- 


slooal  hsarlngi  Just  how  muoh  revenue  could 
be  mMle  awUable  for  sharing  with  looal  gov- 
ernments by  cutting  out  hoeUIe  aooaomlc 
sanottooB  imposed  against  our  former  allies 
and  l>7  putttn^  an  end  to  gireaway  programs 
to  Oommimlst  domlnaced  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thait  tibe  editorial 
to  wbloix  I  bave  rsfetisd  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Bscxass. 

Tbsre  betng  oo  ob]«otian,  the  editorial  was 
onlared  to  t>e  printed  in  tlte  Raooao,  as  fol- 


[From  the  Mobile  (Aia.)  Press.  Dec.  8.  1»70] 
Who  Dois  VB.  Dxplokact  Rkpkhxnt? 

An  editorial  in  last  PMday'a  MobUe  Begla- 
ter  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  same 
page,  whan  taken  togethar  ahow  the  oraay 
pattern  by  wblob  the  United  States  spends 
money  to  help  Oammunlst  cauaea. 

The  ednortal  Justlflably  deplored  Prealdent 
Nlzon^  treosing  of  an  appropriation  of  ^ 
mllUon  to  begin  work  on  the  long-delayed 
Temieaae»-'I>omblsbee  watenmy.  Tbm  latter 
from  A.  Theron,  Box  353.  Umtall.  Rhodesia, 
raises  questions  aa  to  why  the  U,8.  State  De- 
partment wants  $800,000  merely  to  survey 
(Just  the  foot-tn-taM-door  for  more  taxpayers 
money)  a  road  from  Zambia,  where  Com- 
m\inlsts  hold  power,  into  the  q>anely  popu- 
lated brush  (xnmtry  of  Botswana. 

Part  of  the  all-weather  road  would  croes 
through  Rhodesian  and  South  AfHo^n  terri- 
tory. The  intent  of  the  wHole  project  Is  to 
give  IWsmbtan  CXxnmunist  military  %ti^  guer- 
mia  aooeas  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
Meanwhile,  Botswana  would  beooms  another 
staging  ground  for  Red  forces  and  offer  them 
position  from  which  to  enotenle  the  two  white 
states. 

Congress  has  oonaldered  passage  of  the 
wasteful  and  (lanisging  appn^wlation  In  Uns 
with  our  allly  restrlctlona  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia, and  It  still  has  a  chance  of  approval. 

As  everyone  can  see,  the  State  £>epartmant 
is  being  led  around  by  Its  nose  by  Ruasiana 
and  their  allies,  while  the  Tenn-T^nn  water- 
way, which  would  peacefully  benefit  23  states 
of  America  la  left  empty  handed. 

The  Soviets  already  dominate  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  once  the  strictly  military  road  Is 
built  into  Botswana,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  will  be  in  deep  Jeopardy. 

Upon  what  manner  of  reaaonlng  does  this 
make  sense  aa  a  policy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment? 

The  five  southern  states  dlreotly  affected 
by  the  Tenn-Tom  proposal  should  vigorously 
protest  this  discrimination,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  23  states  should  Join  In  the  effort. 


Road  Paojscr 
The  BnrroR. 

Dkar  Sm :  What  Is  the  U.S.  government  up 
to  in  this  part  of  Southern  Africa? 

On  Nov.  20,  in  the  capital  of  Botswana,  Mr. 
David  Neweom,  United  States  under-secretary 
of  state,  signed  an  agreement  whereby  the 
United  States  government  Is  to  provide  $600,- 
000  for  the  survey  of  an  all-weather  road 
from  the  Botswana  capital,  Oaborone,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Zambesi  River,  opposite  Zambia. 
The  area  through  Which  it  is  to  run  is  almost 
completely  uninhibited,  undeveloped  bush 
country. 

This  sounds  innocent  enough  unless  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Botswuna  does  not 
have  access  to  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi  River, 
although  both  black  governments  daim  that 
they  do.  Therefore,  to  reach  the  river  bank, 
the  road  will  have  to  Intrude  upon  either 
Rhodesia  territory  or  Into  the  Caprlvl  Strip 
which  Is  governed  by  South  Africa.  Is  it  In 
the  least  likely  that  either  R.hodeslan  or 
South  African  govemmenta  will  allow  such 
an  unnecessary  road  to  pass  through  their 
territory?  And  It  Is  entirely  unnecessary  since 
Zambia  Is  already  served  by  three  crossing 
piolnts  over  the  ZcuiA>esi  River  from  Rhodesia, 
over  which  such  Imports  as  coal,  farming 
machinery,  foodstuA  and  new  vehicles  are 
freely  aUowsd  to  pass. 


A  high  percentage  of  ZasnUa's  eopper  sa* 
porta  leave  the  country  by  the  same  routes. 
It  must  therefore  be  obvious  to  all  but  tbs 
deliberately  blind  that  the  concealed  purpose 
of  this  new  road  is  to  faellitata  terrorist  en- 
try into  Rhodesia  by  the  back  door,  i.e.,  aooss 
the  Botswana-Bhodesia  border  wtUcb,  being 
an  lll-<leflned  line  through  wild  bush-country 
will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  defend 
than  is  the  2^ambesl  Valley. 

Zamhian  tecrarlsto  are  Oommunlst-tralnsd 
and  equipped.  It  can  hardly  Im  a  oolBcldeoM 
that  the  Oonununlst  Russian  amfbaasador 
from  Zambia  and  the  under-aecratary  ftir 
state  of  the  United  States  of  America  hap- 
pened to  visit  his  obscure  black  capital  at 
the  same  Ume.  Yet  this  aeeuM  eo,  for  tha 
Russian  ambassador  has  chosen  this  exact 
time  to  preeent  his  credentlaLs  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Botswana. 

So  what  do  we  find?  TTie  Russian  Navy 
has  trebled  Its  strength  in  the  Tndi^Ti  Ocean. 
The  Rtisalan  government  is  doing  aU  in  Its 
power  to  prevent  Britain  txoax  rapplylsg 
arms  to  South  Africa  for  the  dafanss  of  the 
Cape  sea  routes,  and  now  we  have  the  United 
States  financing  an  unnecessary  road  from 
the  Zanvhlan  border  to  the  South  African 
border  to  provide  easy  access  for  the  de- 
struction of  Rhodesia  and  attack  on  tlxa 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  A  road  whldi 
is  the  <u)swer  to  the  terrorlsta'  prayers.  And 
tha  U.S.A.  has  provided  the  answer  I 

It's  a  great  pity  that  once  again  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayen'  money  la  being  wasted  on 
yet  another  dangerous  venture  of  inter- 
ference In  an  area  which  is  no  concern  of 
the  TJSJl. 

Mr.  David  Newson  is  said  to  be  on  a  tour 
of  Southwn  Africa  to  assess  the  present 
situation  here.  One  wondets  why  Bhcdasla 
is  not  on  his  itinerary.  Surrty  we  are  en- 
tlUed  to  a  reassessment  of  our  sltuaUon  attsr 
more  than  five  years  of  successfully  repulsing 
terrorist  attacks,  as  well  as  the  iniquitous 
United  Nations  sanctions  which  the  United 
States  supporta.  But  then  we  are  ussd  to 
the  Incompetent  Judgmente  of  the  ignorant 
politicians  from  abroad,  so  another  one  will 
make  no  difference.  But  what  if  it  puta 
America  Into  another  Vletnam-tyi>e  predica- 
ment here? 

A.  THBW>ir. 

UlTTALI,   RBODSBIA. 

Crxoms  Pxctokx  Is  Dxtendsd  m 

QOVniKMENT 

(By  Roberts  8.  Allen) 

Wabhinoton. — An  extraordinary  struggle 
Is  taking  place  b^lnd-the-scenes  In  Congress 
over  the  bipartisan  legislation  to  put  an  end 
to  Russia's  control  of  this  country's  supply 
of  metallurgical  chrome  easential  for  key 
weapons  production. 

The  Stata  Department  Is  the  principal  op- 
ponent of  this  measure,  and  Is  doing  every- 
thing In  Its  power  to  klU  it. 

Outcome  of  this  little-known  backstage 
battle  is  a  toaa-up. 

It  revolves  around  a  provision  (Section 
603)  in  the  $31  billion  military  procurement 
bill  now  under  consideration  In  the  Senate. 
The  section,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Harry  Byrd 
(Ind.-Va.)  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  other 
Senators,  was  written  Into  the  bill  by  a 
unanimous  vota  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
Icee  Committee. 

Purpoee  of  the  amendment  is  to  free  the 
U£.  of  dependence  on  Russia  as  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  chrome  ore  vital  In  pro- 
duction of  Jet  aircraft,  mlasiJee.  nuclear  sub- 
marines, etc. 

TTJT.  KMBaaoo 

This  highly  vulnerable  dependence  Is  due 
to  this  country's  complying  with  the  United 
Nation's  trade  embargo  against  Rhodeala. 

Prior  to  these  1088  sanctions,  the  U.S.  got 
rootX,  of  Ita  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Sines 
then,  upwards  of  60  per  cent  of  this  vba- 
teglcaUy  crucial  ore  has  been  Imported  ftxxn 
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Russia— which  has  hiked  to  price  188  per 
cent :  from  $25  to  $72  a  ton. 

The  blpartlsBn  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire the  U.S.  to  withdraw  from  the  U.N. 
embargo  against  trade  with  Rhodesia.  The 
legislation  is  limited  solely  to  oJu«ne. 

Under  the  Section,  the  1B45  act  \uider 
which  the  UJ8.  Joined  the  United  Nations 
would  be  amended  to  "provide  that  the  Preal- 
dent could  not  prohibit  Importa  of  a  atrateglc 
material  from  a  free  world  country  as  long  as 
the  importation  of  the  same  material  Is  per- 
mitted from  a  Communist-dominated 
coimtry." 

Explains  Senator  Byrd:  "The  reason  for 
singling  out  chrome  is  clear  and  simple.  It 
is  the  one  commodity  which  could  be  Im- 
ported from  Rhodesia  that  is  vital  to  tha 
security  and  defense  of  our  nation." 

The  Stata  Department  doesnt  see  it  that 
way  It  contends  the  U.S.  must  adhere  strlcUy 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  UJi.  embargo 
against  Rhodesia.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
dl-sruptlve  of  "International  comity." 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  State  Department  U  in 
the  remarkable  position  of  strenuously 
battling  for  continuance  of  Russia's  control 
of  the  supply  of  a  vital  U.S.  defense  com- 
modity—even at  the  expense  of  gravely 
Jeopardizing  the  security  of  the  U.S. 

LATINO    IT   ON    IXm. 

Senator  Byrd  has  blunUy  warned  Congress 
that  Is  the  dire  sittiaUon  facing  the  country 
If  the  State  Department  has  Its  way  and  Sec- 
tion 503  is  kUled. 

The  Virginia  legislator  did  this  forthright 
talking  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
strangely  went  unreported— as  has  the  entire 
bipartisan  fight  to  put  an  end  to  Soviet 
domlnaUon  of  this  country's  chrome  supply. 

Byrd  sternly  told  his  colleagues  the  Issue 
is  simple  and  clear-cut— whether  the  U.S.  Is 
gcilng  to  continue  to  be  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  material  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  country." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  in  conclu- 
sion I  am  convinced  that  some  day  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  discover 
that  our  national  interest  will  best  be 
served  if  we  eliminate  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  small  Independent  na- 
tion of  Rhodesia,  which  not  only  does 
not  threaten  our  security,  but  which  haa 
demonstrated  time  and  again  its  good 
will  and  friendship  toward  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  permit  continued 
United  Nations  control  of  our  access  to 
hi£;hly  strategic  metals. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hiaent  that  each  side  be 
notified  when  he  has  5  minutee  left,  and 
that  at  that  time  we  have  a  short  quorum 
call,  not  a  live  quorum  call,  without 
either  aide  being  charged  with  the  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  jurlsdlctiMi  of  ttie  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  controlled  by  the  standing 
rules,  whioh  expresBly  give  that  commit- 
tee Jurisdiction  over  strategic  materials 
necessary  for  national  defense,  and  those 
materials  cannot  be  released  except  by 


legislation.  It  takes  ai4>r(^?>riate  legisla- 
tion to  do  so,  and  the  subcommittee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  that  matter 
has  as  its  chairman  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cammon).  He  recited  here 
how  the  committee  reviewed  this  pro- 
posed legislation  and  recommendation 
and  decided  that  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial was  such  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation should  not  be  reported  favorably. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  seems  to  me  tiie 
decision  was  made  not  on  strategic 
grounds,  but  on  the  commercial  ground 
that  the  price  had  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  it  Is  strategic  ma- 
terial. One  of  the  argimients  against  the 
proposal  was  that  the  prices  had  ^y- 
rocketed. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  But  they  already 
own  over  5  million  tons  for  strategic 
purposes,  and  the  administration  says  3.1 
million  tons  are  sufficient. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  If  the  Soiator  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  cannot  yield  further  time.  I  do 
not  have  it.  But  that  was  the  Judgment 
of  the  committee,  and  that  Is  why  the 
proposal  was  never  reported  out  favor- 
ably. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  and  which  has  passed 
by  a  10- vote  margin. 

I  withdrew  the  motion  to  reconsider 
because  we  wanted  to  get  on  to  the  next 
bUI.  I  was  going  to  look  into  that  later.  I 
found  out  later  that  the  matter  had 
already  been  decided.  This  matter  is  Just 
a  rerunning  or  rehashing  of  what  the 
Senate  had  before  it  the  otiier  day  and 
what  It  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
Russia,  of  course,  has  a  seat  on  the  Se- 
curity CouncU,  and  it  can  veto  any  effort 
to  lift  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  So 
the  United  States  has  got  itself  in  a 
straitjacket.  It  cannot  get  rid  of  those 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  awniming  we 
followed  the  Senator  from  Arkansas' 
theory  that  we  have  to  do  whatever  the 
United  Nations  teDs  us  to  do.  We  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  sanctions  because  Russia, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, has  veto  power  over  all  proposals 
which  come  before  that  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  prices  have 
jumped  from  $24  or  $25  a  ton  to  $72  a 
ton  in  the  span  of  4  years,  a  288  percent 
rLse.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  chrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  anything  to  be  added 
at  this  time,  since  there  are  so  few  Sena- 
tors present  on  the  floor.  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  time  up  to  5  minutes 
so  we  can  have  a  quorum  call. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  it  quiet?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Just  to  say  this:  Let  us  be  certain  that 
we  know  that  we  are  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia for  60  percent  of  this  chrome  ore 
that  is  needed  for  our  defense  require- 
ments. When  we  were  cut  off  from  Rho- 
desia, the  price  Jumped,  within  less  than 
4  years,  from  $25  to  $72,  a  288  percent 
increase.  The  committee 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  not  only  188  per- 
cent?      

Mr.  STENNIS.  288  percent.  My  time 
is  running. 

The  committee  is  imder  flre,  and  prop- 
erly so,  for  trying  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  guns,  missiles,  tsmks,  and  even^hlng 
else. 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  are  trying  to 
do  some  economizing,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  stand  behind  us.  Just  as  it  did 
the  other  day. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  \^rglnia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  reasons  why  I  feel  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  Fulbright 
amendment  to  section  503  and  thus  sus- 
tain the  action  which  the  Senate  took 
last  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  46  to  36. 

First,  by  sustaining  last  week's  action, 
the  Senate  would  be  ending  the  depend- 
ence of  the  United  States  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  strategic  and  vital  defense 
material — namely,  chrome.  Russia  sup- 
plies 60  percent  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  this  critical  defense 
material. 

Second,  sustaining  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion of  last  week  would  save  Jobs  in  a 
period  of  high  unemployment.  As  evi- 
dence, I  point  to  the  statement  by  the 
director  of  district  19,  United  Steel  work- 
ers of  America,  reaffirmed  today  by  the 
director  of  district  19,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  who  says  that  unless  Con- 
gress takes  such  action,  there  will  be  no 
specialty  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States.  He  expressed  his  deep  concern  for 
the  Jobs  of  black  workers  and  white 
workers  In  that  industry.  Another  union 
official  has  sent  a  letter  in  a  different 
tone.  That  merely  shows  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  union 
leaders,  Just  as  there  is  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.8.  Senate. 

The  third  and  last  reason  as  to  why  I 
think  the  Pulbrlght  proposal  should  be 
defeated  is  that  the  proixwal  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  give  more 
power  to  the  President  and  reduce  the 
Senate's  role  In  foreign  policy. 

The  Senate  hsis  made  great  strides, 
great  progress,  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  in 
reassuring  Itself.  Senator  F^ti.bkight's 
proposal  would  reverse  that  trend  and, 
as  he  has  stated,  would  give  the  wtion 
to  the  executive  branch  to  proceed  as  It 
wishes.  He  would  leave  the  determination 
In  the  hands  of  the  President,  at  the  ex- 
ipense  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  PDIiBRIOHT.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  WyomlnK. 

I  only  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
arithmetic  of  the  Scaiator  from  Missis- 
sippi Is  not  quite  correct,  not  that  It  1b 
very  Important,  but  It  Is  not  288  percent. 
At  most,  it  Is  200  percent.  If  the  prices 
are  $25  and  $72. 

Because  of  lnflatl(Hi  generally,  the 
prices  of  many  other  commodltieB  have 
gone  up,  not  Just  becauie  they  are 
bought  from  Russia.  Practically  every- 
thing in  this  field  has  gone  up. 

On  the  question  of  the  foreign  policy 
aspects,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee passed  upon  the  same  Issue  and  re- 
jected It,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee \s  now  taking  Jurisdiction,  If  we 
want  to  make  a  point  of  the  Jurisdiction. 
Obviously,  there  Is  no  serious  security 
Interest  here,  because  the  supply  Is  vastly 
beyond  any  requirement  of  defense. 
But  the  excess — which  has  been  found 
to  be  In  excess  of  the  3-year  stockpile 
requirement — would  serve  the  armed 
services — the  defense  requirements  for 
some  25  years  in  peacetime.  That  Is  not 
the  question  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
issue  here  does  not  alter  the  actt(»i  that 
the  Senate  took  last  week.  The  Senate 
made  its  will  known.  But  since  the  action 
last  week,  let  me  suggest  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

No.  1.  at  the  United  Nations  we  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  votes  that 
we  thought  we  had  lined  up  in  assisting 
us  in  our  China  policy  are  now  waver- 
ing «md  may  even  be  lost — they  are  votes 
in  black  Afrlc& — because  of  the  conse- 
quence of  the  action  we  have  already 
taken. 

Likewise,  we  have  learned  frcMn  the 
British  that  the  Lord  Ooodman  MlsslcHi. 
which  has  been  working  for  2  years  with 
the  Rhodeslans  to  work  out  a  peaceful 
agreement  and  get  rid  of  this  entire  ques- 
tion, is  now  back  in  L(Midon  with  the 
proposals  that  have  been  worked  out; 
and  they  are  asking  only  for  a  little  time 
to  complete  that  agreement  without  our 
rocking  the  boat  by  precipitate  action 
here. 

As  a  consequence,  the  British  have  to 
act  by  November  10.  No  one  can  teU  me 
that  the  security  of  this  NaticHi  or  the 
stockpile  of  this  country  is  gc^ng  to  be 
Jeopardized  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber 10. 

Therefore,  we  are  only  asking.  In  this 
very  appropriate  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright), 
that  the  President  be  given  this  oiHX>r- 
timity — If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  natiooial 
Interest  requires  it,  to  extend  tills  inter- 
val in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  best 
chance  for  negotiating  a  settlement  in 
regard  to  Rhodesia  has  the  opportimlty 
to  run  its  course. 

The  steelworkers  have  come  into  this 
repeatedly.  I  submit  that  the  steelwork- 
ers' local  in  Pittsburgh  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent force  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion, the  union  of  the  United  States 
Steelworkers,  and  the  commitment  from 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  the  president  of  that 
organization,  in  which  he  says  no  Jobs 
are  at  stake  in  the  chrome  being  Im- 


ported from  Russia.  The  Jobs  at  stake 
are  the  consequence  of  other  events 
around  the  world,  but  not  from  chrome. 

Therefore,  let  us  keep  this  issue  right 
where  It  Is.  We  are  simply  asking  that, 
because  of  the  imcertalntles  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Rhodesia,  because  of  the 
Impact  already  In  the  United  Nations — 
we  have  this  bit  of  optional  time  to  see 
if  it  can  be  worked  out  without  our  rock- 
ing those  boats  unnecessarily  and  still 
not  Jeopardizing  the  national  Interest  of 
our  country  in  the  process. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  only  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  use  that  very 
fast. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  respond  to 
Senator  Pulbright's  remark  that  we 
have  enough  in  the  stockpile  for  25 
years.  If  that  is  the  reasoning  the  Com- 
mittee on  PHireign  Relations  usee,  I  can 
well  understand  why  we  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  subject  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  because  the  OEIP 
objective,  which  is  for  a  3-year  period. 
Lb  3.1  million  tons,  to  last  us  3  years.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  gets  Uie  idea  that 
we  have  enough  In  the  stockpile  to  last 
25  years. 

They  requested  a  release  of  the  excess, 
which  was  1.39  million  tons,  and  we  re- 
fused to  release  It  for  the  reasons  I 
pomted  out  earlier. 

Since  we  adopted  the  embargo  against 
Rhodesia,  the  imports  from  Russia  have 
gone  up  approximately  55  percent  and 
the  price  has  gone  up  from  $25  a  ton  to 
roughly  $72  a  ton.  We  were  getting  this 
ore  at  a  lower  price  from  Rhodesia  than 
we  were  from  Russia  in  the  first  Instance, 
and  the  Rhodeslan  ore  is  a  better  grade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  spec- 
ulation as  to  whether  or  not  Russia  Is 
actually  buying  ore  from  Rhodesia  and 
turning  around  and  selling  It  to  us. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  simimary,  that 
if  It  Is  a  matter  of  internal  policies,  one 
of  our  suppliers  today  Is  Pakistan.  Do 
we  approve  of  their  policies?  Another  of 
our  suppliers  is  Russia.  £>o  we  approve  of 
their  policies  toward  the  Jews?  Yet,  we 
say  that  we  do  not  want  to  buy  from 
Rhodesia. 

PSrVILKCC    OF   TITS    ITOOE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn) 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  during  the 
vote:  James  Bunidge  and  Robert  BiU- 
lock. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back,  llie  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
oall  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (after  having  voted  In  the 
afDrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  i>alr 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ool- 
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orado  (Mr.  Domuvick)  .  If  he  were  prea- 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tnri^ns 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Bfr.  Eaglstoh),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  IHOTTTB) ,  and  the  Senator  frxan 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovnir ) ,  are  oec- 
essarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  SenatcH' 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota)  . 

If  presoit  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  U 
absent  because  of  deaitli  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  lllne«. 

The  Senator  from  OUahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Wmckih).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Coloiado  (Mr. 
DoioNicK)  is  necessarily  absent  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  43.  as  follows : 
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VKAS— M 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

BoggB 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Paatore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case 

JaTlta 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

RlMcoff 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Roth 

roug 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

I^Ubrlght 

McOee 

Sterens 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Harris 

Mondale 

Tart 

Hart 

Moss 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muakle 

NAYS— *S 

WUllams 

Allen 

OurtU 

McCleUan 

Anderson 

Dole 

MUler 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pe*non 

Beau 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Bennett 

El  vln 

Sazbe 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Sctawelker 

Bible 

OambreU 

Smith 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holllnca 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Thurmond 

Chile* 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tower 

Oook 

Cotton 

Long 

PRESENT   AND   QiVlNO   A 

LIVE  FAIR. 

PREVIOUSLY  BKCORDED— 1 

ScoU.  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

AlloU 

Bagleton 

Mimdt 

Bayh 

Ino\iye 

Welcker 

Bellmon 

MeOorem 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  FuLBUGHT's  amendment  (No. 
438)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilss)  .  The  question  ts  on  agreelnc  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  sec<»Kl?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNI6.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  trilCNNIS.  What  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Was  the  Soiator  who 
moved  to  reconsider 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
rollcall  in  progress.  The  Senator  may  in- 
quire what  the  vote  is  on. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Bilr.  STENNTS.  In  view  of  the  con- 
fusion, I  understand  the  Chair  stated 
that  this  vote  Is  on  a  motion  to  table, 
which  means  that  one  who  voted  "no" 
on  the  amendment  would  vote  "no"  on 
this  rollcall,  unless  he  changes  position. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICTER.  The  roll- 
call is  in  progress.  The  Chair  can  only 
state  the  questlrai.  The  question  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  voting  on  is  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  hy 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  rollcall  b^gin  ab 
initio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call is  in  progress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  time  begin  running 
now.  and  I  ask  that  the  well  be  cleared 
and  that  order  be  restored  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  weU 
will  be  ojeared.  Senators  will  please  be 
seated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE31.  "Hie  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  chair  has  asked  that  Senators  be 
In  order  and  take  their  seats.  Staff  mem- 
bers will  please  take  their  seats,  too.  Per- 
haps we  can  have  order.  Staff  members 
will  please  take  their  seats  so  we  can  have 
order  In  the  Senate. 

The  clerk  may  continue  with  the  call 
of  the  TCfU. 

The  legislative  cleik  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  trom  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoitniicK).  If  he  were  presmt  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 
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The  legislative  cleric  resumed  and  ooa- 
cluded  the  call  oif  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglxton),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Montama  (Mr.  Mansfixu))  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxllan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McQovxRN),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdalx),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pasioxx),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  axmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtota)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK)  is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pah- 
has  previously  announced. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKXN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bkllkon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Binnxtt  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  WxicKER) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yottng),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 
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YEAS — 36 


Boggs 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Church 

MajEnuson 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McOee 

Stevens 

Pulbrlght 

McTntyre 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Moss 

Symington 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Tart 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Packwood 
NAYS— to 

wmiama 

AUen 

Dole 

Miller 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beau 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Pannln 

Rchwelker 

BnxA 

OambreU 

Rmlth 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Oumey 

^X)ng 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Talmadge 

ChUea 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

PRESENT  AND  QIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECOBDEX)— 1 
Mr.  OrUBn,  for. 

NOT  VOTrNO— 33 


Aiken 

Pong 

Mondale 

Allott 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Paatore 

Bellmon 

lions 

Blblcoff 

Bennett 

Man«field 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Touns 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amoid- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  debfUable? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
where  a  time  has  been  agreed  to,  there 
would  not  be  additional  time  for  debate 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  further  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUlstatelt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Was  the  unanimous- 
ccxisent  agreement  pertinent  to  the 
amendment  and  to  any  moticxi  to  recon- 
sider, or  Just  pertinent  to  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  unanlmous-c<xisent  agree- 
vaeaaX  would  be  to  limit  time  on  the  final 
consideration  of  amendments.  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  purpose  for  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  A  quo- 
rum call  would  be  in-order,  but  no  fur- 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C^hilbs)  .  The  question  recurs  on  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  frcnn  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick;  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  frc«n  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglxton),  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansitkld),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovkrn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondalx)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ia 
absent,  because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent,  because  of  illness. 

Ilie  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
INICK)  is  necessarily  absent  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AocxN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BxLLMON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bxnnxtt)  ,  the  Soiator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG) .  the  Senator  from  CTonnecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Wkickxr  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— 39 

Allen 

CurtU 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Baker 

Dole 

MUler 

BmOI 

Baatland 

Pearaon 

Bentaen 

Randolph 

Bible 

Krrln 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Fannin 

Bchwelker 

Buckley 

OambreU 

Smith 

Byrd.Va. 

Ooldwater 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  V*. 

Oumey 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Chllea 

HoUlngs 

Cook 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

NATS— as 

Tower 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Brooke 

Jackoon 

Percy 

Biirdlck 

Javlta 

Proxmlre 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Both 

Church 

Magnuaon 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mathlaa 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McOee 

Stevens 

FiUbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Uetcair 

Symington 

Omrt 

Mon 

Tan 

Hartke 

Uuakle 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

WUUams 

Hugbee 

PackwDod 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO   A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PBKVIOU8LY  RBCORDEI>— 1 
Qrlflln,  against. 

NOT  VOTINQ— 22 


Aiken 

Pong 

Montoya 

AUott 

Harris 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Long 

BlMcoff 

Bellmon 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Bennett 

McCleUan 

Young 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Eagleton 

Ifondale 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President— Mr. 
President 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  in  order  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  ifl  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  tihe  words  "the 
national  Interest  or". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  How  much  time 
is  allowed  on  the  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Iliirty  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  what  has  happened  here 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  prt)  tem- 
pore. May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  hear  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  what  our  objective  Is, 
that  what  happened,  the  regular  votejwas 
45  to  43  and  a  number  of  Senators  who 
were  interested  in  it,  not  anticipating  the 


perseverazkce  and  determination  of  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  MlMiwrtppi, 
left  the  Chamber  and  left  tbe  Hill. 

The  only  i«aaoa  for  this  reversal  Is 
the  number  of  absenteeB.  Senators  pres- 
ent will  notice  the  difference  In  the  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  prapeT  to  put 
this  vote  over  until  tomorrow  when  we 
can  have  a  vote.  I  do  not  wUh  to  debate 
the  merits  any  l(»iger,  bat  I  do  think 
that  Senators  should  have  adequate  no- 
tice In  order  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

To  force  the  Senate  to  a  decision  this 
late  at  night,  under  the  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  tbe  abeentees,  it  seems  to 
me  wot^d  be  wrong  and  would  be  violat- 
ing the  spirit,  I  would  say.  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
we  can  delay  this  vote  hideflnitely. 

Mr.  STranns.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Aiicansas 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  I  do  not, 
not  until  I  have  finished,  and  then  I  will 
yield. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  only  pur- 
pose here  Is  not  to  try  to  subvert  the  Sen- 
ate, or  to  change  its  view,  but  to  allow 
those  Members  who  are  absent  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  Issue.  They 
voted  once.  It  Is  obvious  frc»n  the  num- 
ber of  abeentees  that  they  have  departed. 
I  regret  that,  but  I  think  there  should 
be  another  opportunity  given  them  for 
time  to  vote  without  any  debate.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  prolong  debate  whatso- 
ever. We  have  already  had  enough  de- 
bate. All  I  am  sajdng  Is  that  It  is  not  In 
keeping,  I  believe,  with  past  practices,  to 
take  advantage  of  a  peculiar  situation 
in  which  Members  have  left  the  Hill. 

That  is  perfectly  obvious  and  that  is 
the  only  purpose  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  tair  opportunity 
given  for  them  to  vote  tomorrow,  at  a 
time  certain,  with,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Just  2  minutes  of  debate,  enough 
to  explain  what  the  situation  is.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I  make  this  motion. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  a  question,  but 
I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  have  a  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  I  wished  to  make  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator wished  me  to  jdeld  for  that  pur- 
pose. Did  the  Chair  rule  on  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
They  are  ordered  automatically. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Whose  time  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  speaking  on? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  ArkEmsas  Is 
speaking  on  his  own  time.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  the  floor? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yltid  back  my  15  mlQ- 
utes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  perfectly  prop- 
er to  do  that.  All  that  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Senator  is  tbat  tbete  Is  also, 
I  think,  the  other  possibility,  of  an  ap- 
peal  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  hai>p« 
to  think,  according  to  my  rule  book,  that 
the  Chair  misinterpreted  tbe  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  a  moment  a^o  wttb  regard 
to  debate  on  a  motion  to  reccioMlder.  Os 
ruling,  I  think,  Is  not  In  accord  with  at 
least  the  rule  book  I  have  before  me, 
which  on  page  687  of  my  book  states: 

A  unanimous  consent  agreemsnt  itiir»«t«»n 
debat«  on  a  bill  and  amendmwits  does  not 
apply  to  a  motion  to  r«coasld«r  the  vote  on 
an  amendment. 

That  Is  the  way  It  reads.  Whether  the 
rule  book  means  anything  or  not.  or  what 
it  says,  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine. 

I  regret  that,  at  that  time,  this  had  not 
been  caUed  to  my  attention  and  that  I 
did  not  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chah-. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Preeldent,  may 
I  ask  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  an  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  also 
covered  by  a  limitation  of  debate  and  is 
not  debatable? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
was  not  in  the  chair  when  the  ruling  was 
made.  It  would  seem  to  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  that  the  Senator  has 
made  a  convincing  argument.  We  do  not 
have  any  precise  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  So.  the  Senator  would  have 
to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
And  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
would  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  not 
the  vote  been  taken  and  the  matter  al- 
ready decided  since  that  came  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  one  Is  out  of  the  picture.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  saying 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor.  He  may 
continue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  saying  that  In  his 
opinion  the  previous  ruling  of  the  Chair 
was  in  error? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No,  the  Chair  did  not  say  that.  The 
Chair  said  he  would  submit  the  matter 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  an  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  debatable? 

Ttie  ACTING  PRESIDEST  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  like  to  listen  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  an  an- 
swer to  my  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  has  to  make  a  ndlng, 
and  the  Chair  would  Uke  to  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  any  other 
Soiators  that  will  help  the  Chair  in  mak- 
ing the  ruling. 

May  we  have  ordm-  in  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  STBNNIS.  Ur.  President,  in  flew 
of  the  statement  of  the  Chair.  If  I  am 
in  order,  I  want  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  relates  to  where  the  sttuation  was 
when  the  ruling  was  made.  Ttxe  action 
of  the  Senate  has  taken  place  on  the 
question.  The  queetian  Is  purely  moot 
now,  and  there  Is  no  appeal  to  be  had 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  because  the 
matter  has  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
debate  being  taken  out  of  my  time  or 
from  the  time  of  the  Chfdr? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  l>eing  taken  from  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  [Laughter.] 

We  will  stxnehow  get  a  ruling.  There 
has  been  a  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It  was  not 
appealed  from.  The  question  is  now  moot. 
Neither  the  S^iator  from  Arkansas  nor 
anyone  else  appealed  from  the  ruling  of 
the  previous  occupant  of  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Now  there  is  another  request  for  a 
ruling  as  to,  really,  what  Is  a  hypothetical 
case.  The  Chair  is  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  is  as  to  what 
the  ruling  should  be.  There  Is  not  really 
anything  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  It 
was  my  contention  that  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry  to  the  Chair  is  in  order  upon  a 
hypothetical  proposltlco. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  order.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  present  his 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  understanding  that  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  are  in  order  on  hypo- 
thetical questions.  Is  it  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  that  he  will  never  give  an  opinion 
about  a  hypothetical  proposition? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Of  coiu-se  not.  A  previous  response 
of  the  Chair  was  miade  on  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  It  was  a  response  to  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  Chair  would  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  If 
he  can  find  out  exactly  what  the  par- 
Liamentary  Inquiry  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  make  the  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  whether  an  m>peal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is  debatable  un- 
der the  circumstances  Mrii»ting  in  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  in  response  to  that. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  pvlla- 
mentaiy  inquiry  Is  this 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Can  I  not  get  an 
answer  to  that  inquiry.  Is  it  or  is  It  not? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  the  Chair  listen  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair 
is  prepared  to  ancwer  tbe  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  not  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  preclude  any  Senator, 
including  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
from  taking  an  appeal  from  a  ruling  of 
the  Chair  nunc  pro  tunc  ex  post  facto? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  we  adjourn. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Aitaisas  has  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Chair  not  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
the  floor.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  such  a  motion,  he  could  make  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule  on  the  parli- 
mentary  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  get  that  rul- 
ing first. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  And  It  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  cHnnibus  agreement  for  a  lim- 
itation of  time  ujKm  the  substantive 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  the  opinion  of  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  motion  to  re- 
consider is  debatable.  And  the  way  to 
raise  the  question  is  to  appeal  from  the 
rulhig  of  the  Chair  and  find  out  what  the 
Senate  has  to  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  ThAt  is  the  moot 
question  that  was  referred  to  a  moment 
ago. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  moot  because  no  one  could 
appeal  from  a  response  to  a  piu'llamen- 
tary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  understand  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  was  only  a  response  to  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  understand.  Let 
me  say  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  If 
he  wishes  me  to,  that  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  agree  at  some 
time  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  care,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  there 
are  abeentees  who,  having  voted  on  this 
issue  in  good  faith,  thought  the  Issue 
was  dispoaed  of . 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  a  man  who  Is  a  former  Judge 
and  a  man  who  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
requlranents  of  Justice.  The  Senator  will 
agree  that  there  is  an  element  of  In- 
justice In  voting  again  at  this  late  date. 

The  Senator  will  also  agree  that  by 
either  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  or  by  amendment  this  matter 
could  be  prolonged  for  a  long  time.  And 
It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  agree  with- 
out having  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
move  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml .  FUURIOHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  Mr.  President.  In  great 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
I  totally  reject  the  idea  that  because 
some  Senators  left  the  Chamber  and  are 
not  here  to  vote,  we  cannot  operate.  I 
have  seen  this  happen  hundreds  of 
times. 

Every  Senator  knows  when  he  leaves 
that  he  has  left  the  Chamber.  We  are  up 
against  it  here.  The  situation  here  is 
that  I  have  yielded  back  my  time.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  argue  his  amend- 
ment now  or  let  us  pass  on  it  on  his  time? 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No. 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  FIHJsrIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  asked 
the  Chair  whose  time  was  being  used  In 
this  discussion  of  the  procedure.  And 
the  Chair  said  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Chair.     

Tht  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yielded  back  his  time.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  discussing  these  matters 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No,  but  I  ask— 1  beg 
the  Chair's  pardon.  I  asked  the  Chair, 
and  I  beUeve  the  Racoao  will  show,  on 
whose  time  the  discussion  of  the  rules 
was  taking  place. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  present  occupant  of  ttie  Chair 
was  inquiring  to  find  out  for  his  own 
information  how  to  rule.  He  will  be  de- 
lighted to  give  the  Senator  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Chair  has  that  right,  but  because  he 
had  said  to  me— In  all  deference  the 
Chair  said  it  was  on  the  Chair's  time;  In 
other  words,  not  on  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

Skvkkal  Senators.  Regular  order !  Reg- 
ular order! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

Several  Senators.  Regular  order !  Reg- 
ular order ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
entitled  to  recognition. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Several  Senators.  Yeas  smd  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  adjourn.  The  yeas  and  najns 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  we  have  order?  Senators 
will  please  be  seated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  rolL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats.  Tbe 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  New  IKex- 
ico  (Mr.  AHDnsoN),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
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MlWBUri  (llv.  BMi.BTOif),  tbe  SoMtor 
from  OlddMtaM  (Mr.  Hauos)  ,  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Hkwatt  (Mr.  Imovtb)  ,  tbe  Soa- 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MtMBrxMLO) ,  tbe 
Senator  from  AAanns  (Mr.  MoCuel- 
LAx),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MoOovn*) .  tbe  Senator  from  Ifin- 
neaota  (Mr.  Mokbalb)  ,  tbe  Senator  from 
Rbode  bland  (Mr.  Pastou).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rmoovr), 
and  tbe  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 
are  neoesaarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Meadco  (Mr.  Mortota)  Is  ab- 
sent on  ofDclal  business. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  announce  that  tbe 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nncK)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKKN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BsLUCOM) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BsmriTT) ,  the  Soiator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pono) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  WncKKH) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youho),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  343  Leg.] 
YEAS— 33 


Brooke 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Biinllck 

Humphrey 

Parkwood 

CM0 

Jackaon 

Pell 

Cburch 

JavlU 

Percy 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cnnaton 

Magnuaon 

Stafford 

Pulbrlglit 

Stevenson 

Onvel 

McOee 

Symington 

Bart 

Ifclntyre 

Tatt 

Hkrtke 

Metralf 

Tunney 

HAtaeld 

Muakle 

NAY8— 46 

WUllama 

AUan 

Dole 

MlUer 

BakOT 

Bastland 

Pearson 

B«all 

EUender 

Randolph 

Bentaen 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bible 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Oambrell 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Hcott 

Buckley 

Orlffln 

Smith 

Bynl.V». 

Oumey 

Bparkman 

Byrtl.  W.  Va. 

Hanann 

^wng 

Cannon 

Holllnga 

StennlB 

Ctallea 

Hruaka 

Stevena 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtia 

Long 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 32 

Aiken 

Pong 

Moaa 

AlloU 

Harrla 

Miindt 

AndarK>n 

Inouye 

Paatore 

Barb 

Mana&eld 

RlblcoS 

Bellmon 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Bennett 

McOovem 

Toung 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Badeton 

Montoya 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McOSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  guonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  Senators  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  reallae  that  debate  is  not  in  order. 


but  I  am  going  to  ask  again,  because 
otherwise  the  Senate  will  be  forced  into 
a  live  quorum  tbe  first  thing  tomorrow, 
and  It  is  my  intention,  if  tbe  quorum  ean 
be  called  off,  to  make  a  unanimous  con- 
sent to  accommodate  two  Senators  to- 
morrow morning  and  then  to  move  to 
adjourn.  That  would  at  least  save  an 
automatic  quorum  call  tbe  first  thing 
t(»norrow  at  9  a  jn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  beard. 

The  seccmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  know  that  during  the  quorum 
ed  debate  is  not  in  order,  but  I  want  to 
caU  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  a  live  quorum  in  the  morn- 
ing, once  that  is  completed  we  wlU  not 
be  back  on  the  unfinished  business, 
because  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  school  lunch  program  will 
then  be  before  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  imanlmous  consent 
with  the  intention  of  moving  to  adjourn 
very  shortly,  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEatT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  8TEWNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  a  little  more 
should  be  known  about  this  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  process,  and  the  Senator 
cannot  reserve  the  right  to  object  when 
a  quorum  call  is  in  process. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
quonun  call  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
continued  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
and  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
that  I  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
vote  on  the  Pulbright  amendment  at  a 
time  certain  and  then  to  move  to  adjourn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALliEN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  The  request  for  unanimous 
consent  Is  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fnHn  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDESrr  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  is  not  in  order  at  the 
moment. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object.  I  point  < 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objeo- 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  objecting,  Mr. 
President.  The  roUcall  has  been 
completed. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  temixire.  Debate 
is  not  in  order,  because  tbe  Senate  Is  now 
in  the  process  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  rollcaU  hu  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  has 
not  been  announced  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  AH 
right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  b  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll  and  tbe 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Allen 

Dole 

MUler 

Baker 

EUender 

Pearson 

Bentaen 

Eryln 

Randolph 

Bible 

Pannln 

Roth 

Bogga 

Oambrell 

Saxbe 

Brock 

OrtlBn 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Scott 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

ftnlth 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

^jarkman 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Long 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  SMXordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  9  aon. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order  because  we  have 
not  transacted  any  business  since  the 
last  one. 

The  PRESIDEjrr  pro  tempore.  The 
only  motion  in  order  without  a  quorum 
being  present  is  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and 
that  is  the  motion  pending. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

All  those  in  favor  of  adjourning  sig- 
nify by  saying  "aye."  All  those  in  favor 
of  not  adjourning  signify  by  sajring  "no." 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  9  ajn. 
tomorrow  morning. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravil)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikoxjye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  > ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYRE>  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  I ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
irom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT»  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
.Mken  » ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'  Mr.  Bennett  i ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Wkicksr),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<  Mr.  Javits  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  Mathlas),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 32 

Urntsen 

Fulbrlght 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Oambrell 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Orlffln 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Case 

Hiigbes 

Stevenson 

ChUea 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Taft 

Cotton 

Magnuficn 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McOee 

Tunney 

EUender 

Nelson 

NAYS— 33 

.Mk-n 

E&stUmd 

Both 

Haker 

Ervin 

Baxbr 

B^all 

F'annln 

Schwelker 

BOKUB 

Ooldwater 

Scott 

Brock 

Oumey 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Sparkmun 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holllngs 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hninka 

Stennls 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Randolph 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINO— 36 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Allott 

Church 

Harris 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Hart 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

BeUmon 

Fong 

Javlts 
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Kennedy 

MetcalX 

Paatore 

Long 

MUler 

Percy 

Mansfield 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

MatUtts 

Montoya 

Welcker 

McClaUan 

Moaa 

WUllams 

McOovem 

Mundt 

Young 

Mclntyre 

MuBkle 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  at>sence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  McOEE.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  asked 
for  recognition. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  did  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  withhold. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  on  his  feet.  Perliaps  the  Chair  did 
not  see  him  or  hear  him,  but  he  sought 
recognition. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  get  us 
out  of  this  difficult  situation  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  the  school 
lunch  bill 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  that  annoimcement — because  it  is 
out  of  order?  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement,  immediately  following  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  on  tomorrow, 
the  unfinished  business  will  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 157,  the  school  lunch  measure, 
>\ith  a  2 -hour  limitation  thereon  and 
with  a  so-minute  limitation  on  any 
amendment  to  that  resolution. 

Under  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  unfinished  business  must  re- 
main in  a  state  of  being  laid  aside  imtil 
the  school  lunch  measure  is  disposed  of. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
school  limch  measure  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  a  vote  on  tlie  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  that 
following  the  vote  on  the  amendment  In 
the  second  degree  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stenhis)  ,  at  the 
conclusion  of  wliich  time  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— ^I  want  to  be  certain  the  proposal 
is  understood.  Following  di8ix>sition  of 
what  is  already'the  pending  business  to- 
morrow, we  would  first  vote  on  Senator 
Fulbricht's  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  after  30  minutes 
equally  divided  we  would  vote  on  the 
amendment   of    the   Senator   from   Ar- 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  FUIBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  already 
made  the  point  clear  we  are  not  seeking 
further  debate  on  this  issue  at  all.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  vote.  I  would  have  no 
objection  if  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest were  made  for  a  vote  at  any  time  on 
Monday  with  2  minutes'  debate  or  with- 
out any  debate. 

This  proposal  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
further  debate,  but  only  to  have  a  vote 
at  a  time  when  it  is  probable  we  will  have 
as  full  representation  as  possible  of  the 
Senate.  That  Is  the  only  purpose  of  all 
this:  To  get  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
know  in  advance  there  will  be  a  vote  and 
to  have  them  here.  There  is  no  diqx>si- 
tion  to  want  30  minutes  more  debate. 

If  that  request  Ls  made  for  any  time 
the  leadership  wishes  on  McKiday  I  have 
no  objection.  Otherwise  I  have  to  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  frtKn  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  difficulty  with  Monday  lies  in 
the  fact  that  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  the  entire  day  is  prac- 
tically consumed.  The  amendment  by 
Mr.  Allott,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
agreement  of  3  hours,  follows  the  trans- 
action of  the  routine  morning  business. 
On  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Allott  on  Monday  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Syiowgtok  on  which  there 
is  a  limitation  of  5  hours.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  to  either  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  far  as  Monday  is  concerned. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIOHT.  Tuesday  is  sdl  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  object  to  my  initial  request? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  object  to  it  apply- 
ing tomorrow.  I  will  not  object  if  the 
Senator  makes  the  same  request  for 
Tuesday,  if  he  does  not  like  Monday. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTnON  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BENNETT  AND  JAVTTS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  first  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent with  respect  to  two  or  three  other 
matters,  just  in  case  we  are  yet  forced 
to  adjourn  tonight  because  of  a  lack  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tomorrow,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
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Senators  be  recognized  each  for  15  min- 
utes iQ  the  order  stated :  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  BEinfETT),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javitsj  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  for  additional  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
MR.  ORAVEL'S  AMENDMENT  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preal- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Qravel,  Uie  nimaber  of  which  I  am 
not  aware  of  at  this  time:  tiiat  the  time 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment  In 
the  second  degree  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  my  attention  was 
diverted.  Did  the  Senator's  request  cover 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  already  have  items 
that  are  set  for  Tuesday  imder  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  not 
for  Tuesday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  three  amend- 
ments set  for  Tuesday  already. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  distingiilshed  Senator 
from  Texas  will  not  object. 

May  I  say  this  before  I  propound  the 
request  again.  The  Senate  already  has 
entered  a  unanimous-consent  order 
whereby  the  final  vote  on  this  bill  will 
occur  on  Wednesday  at  the  expiration 
of  3  hours  for  debate,  and  the  3  hours 
will  begin  running  following  disposition 
of  the  amendment  which  will  be  called 
up  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

MONTOTA)  . 

So  we  have  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  covering  Monday,  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  covering 
Wednesday,  and  under  the  consent 
agreement,  we  have  time  limited  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  final 
vote  must  occur  on  Wednesday. 

This  leaves  Tuesday  without  its  being 
covered  by  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  am  merely  trying  to  get  an  agree- 
ment whereby  we  can  schedule  amend- 
ments for  Tuesday  and  once  those  agree- 
ments are  scheduled,  I  can  then  pro- 


pound a  request  in  accordance  \^'ith  the 
suggestion  of  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  whereby  we  can  then 
attempt  to  get  a  vote  on  his  amendment 
on  Tuesday.  I  am  merely  trying  to  work 
up  to  that  point.  I  hope  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  object,  he  will  do  so  at 
that  time,  but  not  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator's  original  request  was  rea- 
-sonable.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
made  his  decision  to  object.  He  has  been 
the  one  to  suggest  we  carry  over  until  to- 
morrow on  tills. 

I  thliik  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  honor  the  unanimous-consent  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  can  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  recognized  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'VUD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ob- 
jected in  his  own  right.  He  had  a  right 
to  object  to  the  request,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  has  a  simi- 
lar right  to  object  to  a  request  to  vote 
on  the  chrome  ore  amendment  on  Tues- 
day, but  I  hope  he  will  let  me  proceed 
with  the  other  requests  which  lead  up 
to  that  point.  Then  if  he  wishes  to  object. 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  mav 
I  suggest,  in  all  kindness,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  if  we  quit  tonight  and 
come  back  tomorrow,  take  up  our  busi- 
ness and  talk  then,  perhaps  we  can 
have  some  understanding.  This  is  not  a 
Question  of  life  or  death.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  procedure  in  the  Senate  on  an 
issue  which  can  be  resolved.  I  think  some 
Senators  have  some  commitments,  which 
mav  be  unfortunate,  but  we  at  least  have 
to  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  these  Sena- 
tors about  those  commitments.  We  are 
not  makinci  a  Kood  spjectacle  of  ourselves 
tonight.  V/e  would  be  much  better  off. 
may  I  say  with  all  respect  to  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  to  the 
leader  who  tries  to  bring  these  requests 
about,  if  we  could  fold  up  tonight — and  I 
lu-ge  on  my  colleagues  to  do  so — so  we 
can  come  back  fresh  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  have  the  bill  before  \is  tomorrow, 
and  perhaps  we  will  be  t)etter  off  and  in 
better  humor  and  do  a  better  job.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  my  asso- 
ciates, perhaps  some  of  those  who  have 
been  voting  one  v.ay  on  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  the  floor.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  Senator  is  trying  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  that  amendment  next  week? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  Is  not  the  problem,  but  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  adjourned.  I 
have  been  here  for  some  years,  as  have 
other  Senators,  and  I  notice  that  after 


7  o'clock  we  seem  to  lose  that  quality 
called  good  humor  and  reason.  I  do  not 
advise  that  we  adjourn  at  7  o'clock  all 
the  time,  btcause  once  in  a  while  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  "jazz"  things  up.  but  I 
think  we  have  overdone  it  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  at- 
tempting to  move  in  that  direction,  but 
before  moving  to  adjourn,  I  would  hope 
to  get  the  unanimous -consent  request 
agreed  to.  and  I  therefore,  repeat  my  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  state  it? 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
MONDAY  NEXT  TO  TUESDAY 
NEXT  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE     BUSINESS      ON      TUESDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  and  following  the  recog- 
nition of  any  Senators  under  15-minute 
orders,  if  there  be  such  orders  entered, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vided that  quorum  calls  are  not  included 
in  the  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  insLst  on  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  would  be  absolutely  im- 
practical and  unworkable,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  debate  that  at  any  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say,  most  respect- 
fully, that  tills  day  we  had  11  minutes 
used  in  a  quorum  call  and  charged  out 
of  the  15  minutes  for  the  morning  hour 
under  the  order.  The  rule  calls  for  2 
hours  for  a  morning  hour,  ordinarily,  un- 
less unanimous  consent  is  obtained  oth- 
erwise. I  am  not  protecting  my  right.  I 
have  no  Intention  to  use  any  of  the  time. 
But  I  think  it  stretches  It  a  bit  when  it 
is  said  that  15  minutes  are  adequate  for 
100  Senators,  particularly  when  time  Is 
going  to  be  used  out  of  that  period  for 
a  quorum  call.  I  suggest,  that  we  would 
want  to  save  some  time,  say  10  minutes, 
out  of  that  quorum  call.  I  do  not  say  wt 
have  to 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
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may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  «ui  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  regret 
tiiat  I  was  not  on  the  floor  this  morning 
when  the  situation  arose  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  alluded.  If 
I  had  been,  I  think  I  could  have  been 
of  some  assistance.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  here  when  the  quonmi 
calls  were  running,  and  he  could  have 
called  those  quorum  calls  off  at  any  point 
he  wished,  and  could  have  used  time  dxu'- 
ing  those  11  minutes,  if  he  had  so 
chosen,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so 
until  the  15  minutes  had  almost  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  respect- 
fully to  my  leader  that  I  did  not  know  the 
quorum  call  was  being  charged  up  to  the 
morning  hour.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  a  morning  hour  is  limited  to  15  min- 
utes, it  ought  to  be  a  15-minute  morning 
hour.  If  there  is  no  Senator  who  wants 
to  talk,  that  is  one  thing,  but  quorum 
calls  use  up  the  time  Senators  may  want 
to  use  when  they  cannot  be  present  at 
that  moment. 

I  do  not  want  to  cause  the  leader  dif- 
ficulty tomght.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
an  understanding  on  it.  I  understand  the 
Senator  says  we  can  call  off  those  quorum 
calls,  but  sometimes  Senators  are  trying 
to  get  over  to  the  Ciiiamber  from  com- 
mittee hearings,  particularly  when  we 
have  morning  sessions,  which  are  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
get  here. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  labor  this  point  further 
just  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  any  time  I 
am  here  and  a  distinguished  Senator  does 
not  have  3  minutes  left  within  the  15 
minutes,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try  to 
extend  the  15-mlnute  period  for  another 
3  minutes.  We  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  the 
point,  I  say  most  respectfully.  Every  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  talk  without  the  time 
being  yielded  to  him.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  spoon  fed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  say 
that  the  procedures  tmder  which  we  are 
operating  were  suggested,  not  by  me.  but 
by  four  distinguished  Senators,  two  from 
each  side;  namely,  Senators  Hughes  and 
Cranston  on  this  side,  and  Senators 
Saxbe  and  Schwkker  on  the  other  side. 
That  is  why  we  are  operating  under  15- 
minute  orders  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
uliy  we  are  not  extending  3-mlnute 
speeches  under  the  morning  business — 
not  becaxtse  of  my  suggestion,  but  because 
of  that  suggestion,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  other  Senators  on  both 
.sides,  and  It  was  a  good  suggestion  and 
has  worked  well.  I  have  considered  It  my 
function  to  carry  out  the  orders  which 
have  been  agreed  to.  If  I  had  been  here 
when  the  Senator  sought  additional  time 
I  would  have  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  additional  time.  That  is  not 
the  point.  I  hope  I  made  that  clear.  I 
am  concerned  that  when  a  quorum  call 
runs  for  the  purpose  of  some  Senator 
who  may  be  detained  on  very  Important 
business  It  uses  up  the  time  that  Sena- 
tor might  need,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 


that  Senator  cut  off.  I  am  not  talking 
about  my  being  cut  off.  I  had  nothing  im- 
portant in  mind.  What  was  bothering  me 
was  the  procedure  itself.  I  would  suggest 
that  those  quorum  calls  not  apply  to  the 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  sorry  this  issue  had  to  be  in- 
jected into  the  discussion  at  this  point. 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  has  raised 
it.  I  want  to  state  that,  in  my  judgment, 
i:  would  be  absolutely  unworkable  to  have 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  15  minutes,  or  30 
minutes,  or  whatever  time,  and  not 
charge  the  time  for  quorum  calls  against 
that  period.  It  cannot  be  done,  from  a 
practical  point. 

Mr.  HU'MPHREY.  I  shaU  not  object, 
because  I  want  to  see  us  get  out  of  here.  I 
love  the  Senator  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghila.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
proceed  to  repropound  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Senators  are  entitled  to  hear  the 
unanimous-consent  requests,  and  I, 
therefore,  repeat: 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  ui-der  the  standing  order,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  orders  for  rec- 
o.,nition  of  Senators,  if  such  orders  be 
enacted,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON   ORAVEL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  previous  request  was  with  re- 
gard to  Tuesday  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  on 
Tuesday,  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gravel. 
the  number  of  which  I  cannot  Identify  at 
the  moment,  be  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion; that  the  time  on  that  amendment 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  iMr.  Gravel)  smd  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  ;  and 
that  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  Umited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  > 
on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


consideration  of  amendment  No.  447,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Buckley  ) . 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
there  has  already  been  an  agreement 
entered  into  whereby  time  on  that 
amendment  would  be  limited  to  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temporft.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  Sena- 
tor going  to  ask  for  the  allocation  of  all 
the  time  on  Tuesday,  so  that  then  there 
will  be  no  time  for  even  the  possible  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Vinrinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  all  Senators  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  play  either  side. 
I  happened  to  vote  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  on  this  question,  but  I 
do  not  intend  now.  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  and  I  do  not  thmk  I  ever  have  in 
the  past 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  suggest 
that.  I  was  merely  asking  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  B"XTID  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  try- 
ing to  answer.  I  do  not  think  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  going  to 
try  any  legerdemain,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  requests  to  take  up  two  more 
amendments  following  the  one  as  to 
which  I  have  just  presented  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  and  following 
that,  on  Tuesday,  I  would  hop>e  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment on  Rhodesian  chrome  ore. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor mind  asking  unanimous  consent  for 
that  first? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  No:  be- 
cause I  want  to  clock  In  the  other  two 
amendments,  and  know  where  we  stand, 
and  at  what  point  we  can  dispose  of  the 
Rhodesian  ore  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  I  have  been 
uold  that  on  Monday  the  time  is  already 
taken  up,  so  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  pending  business  on  Monday.  If 
you  create  the  same  situation  on  "Tues- 
day, and  there  is  unanimous  consent  to 
vote  on  the  bill  on  Wednesday,  then  there 
will  be  no  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  WeU.  now. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  get  into 
this  kind  of  playmg  games,  let  me  say 
we  have  already  gotten  the  order  to  come 
in  at  9  o  clock  on  Tuesday;  we  have  an 
order  whereby  there  will  be  some  mom- 
mg  business  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  then  we  have  an  order  whereby  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
Gravel  amendment  for  2  hours. 

That  would  take  us  up  to  about  11 :30 
if  there  are  no  amendments  offe.ed  to 
the  amendments.  Thee,  if  we  can  clock 
in  the  other  three  amendments  on  which 
there  is  already  an  order  entered  provid- 
mg  for  an  hour  on  each  amendmrait. 
that  would  take  us  up  to  about  2:30. 
There  will  be  ample  time  at  that  point 
to  clock  in  the  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  the  time  the 
Senator  is  sisking  for  on  the  other 
amendments  would  not  go  beyond  2:30? 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Well,  It 
would  go  beycHid  2:30  if  rollcall  votes  oc- 
curred   on    those    amendments,    or    if 
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amendments  to  those  amendments  were 
offered,  but  It  Is  not  likely  that  there  wlU 
be  amendments  offered  to  the  amend- 
ments. I  think  there  will  be  ample  time 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Senator 
object,  on  the  pending  business — the  de- 
bate is  till  c<Mnpleted:  all  that  Is  re- 
quested Is  enough  time,  about  20  min- 
utes, to  call  the  roll. 

Why  would  it  not  be  logical  to  dis- 
pose of  that,  and  then  take  care  of  the 
others? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  sim- 
ple answer  to  that  is  that  I  am  antici- 
pating there  might  be  an  objection. 

Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  find  out? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  at  least 
like  to  make  as  much  progress  as  is  pos- 
sible in  getting  agreements  on  other 
amendments  to  the  unfinished  business 
for  Tuesday,  and  this  would  not  in  any 
way  Infringe  on  the  Senator's  right  to 
object  to  a  request  to  vote  on  the  Rho- 
desian  chrome  ore  amendment  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  utumimous- 
consent  request,  and  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
matter  once  and  lor  all,  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  there  will  be 
an  objection.  I  think  it  is  as  important  to 
accommodate  those  of  us  who  have 
stayed  here  all  day  today  to  vote  on  this 
issue  as  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
are  not  here  today,  and  I  personally  do 
not  anticipate  being  here  on  Tuesday,  so 
I  am  going  to  object  to  that  request  if 
and  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  then,  why  not 
object  to  all  requests? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Weet  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  if  Senators  will  Just  be  patient  and 
hear  me  out,  we  will  get  out  of  this  situ- 
ation shortly,  and  be  on  our  way  to  our 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  and  revise  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  upon 
the  dispositioD  of  the  Gravel  amendment 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  amendment  No.  441 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLKY) ;  that  upon  the  disposition  at 
that  amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  amendment  No.  448  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York;  and  that  upon  th9 
disposition  of  that  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  ol 
amendment  No.  449  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  on  each  of  which  amendments 
there  is  an  agreement  limiting  the  time 
to  1  hour. 

If  Senators  will  not  object  to  this  re- 
quest, then  we  will  proceed  to  the  crux  at 
the  matter  which  now  troubles  us  the 
most. 

This  is  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  decides  tP 


call  up  his  amendments,  which  he  may 
not  wish  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  contentious,  but  I  think 
I  can  see  bow  this  is  gradually  building 
up  so  that  there  will  be  no  time  on  Tues- 
day to  vote  on  the  pending  business.  The 
pending  business  has  gotten  to  the  pomt 
that  the  only  thing  left  Is  not  a  dlscus- 
sloin  01  debate,  but  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Well,  the 
Senator  would  have  ample  tUne 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  carmot  tell.  This 
keeps  mounting  up  to  the  point  where  I 
am  not  sure  about  it.  That  is  why  it  Is 
wise  to  go  over  until  tomorrow,  so  that 
we  can  figure  out  just  what  the  situa- 
tion will  be  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  says  he  will  object, 
and  others  will  object.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  it.  I  think  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  Senators  will  not  object  to 
this  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  see  the  ur- 
gency of  doing  this  tonight  instead  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  wlU  allow  me  to  get  this  re- 
quest out  of  the  way,  then  we  will  get 
down  to  the  bone  of  contention  about 
which  he  is  so  concerned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  suggest  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  time  that 
might  be  available  to  him  on  Tuesday 
for  the  disposition  of  his  amendment,  we 
should  go  ahead  and  consider  it  tonight 
or  do  it  tomorrow,  as  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia?  I,  for  one,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  wlU  object  to 
consideration  of  it  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Do  not 
object  to  this.  We  will  get  to  yours. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right;  I  will  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  on  Tues- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  cunendment  In 
the  second  degree  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  CANNON.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
move  to  a  scheduled  list  of  votes  at  a 


time  certain  on  Tuesday,  and  have  a  vote 
on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  this  request.  ] 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, immediately  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  or  amendments 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  call 
up  1.  2,  or  3.  there  be  a — the  Senator  to 
Arlcansas  does  not  object  to  voting  on  his 
amendment  m  the  second  degree? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed,  after  30  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  vote  when? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  the 
Senate,  after  30  minutes  of  debate  as 
outlined,  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
the  second  degree,  following  which  there 
be  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  on  that  amendment,  but  that, 
at  not  later  than  5  p.m.,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Pulbright  amendment 
in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr. 
President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  light  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  adjourn,  I  aslc,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  On  the  request  for  a  quorum,  there 
has  been  no  ascertainment  that  t^ere  is 
a  quorum  from  the  other  quorum  call,  so 
this  quorum  call  is  out  of  order. 

The  PREaiDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  transacted  business  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  still  has  been  no  as- 
certainment from  the  other  quorum  call. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  assured  that  a  quo- 
rum call  had  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  order.  Does  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  McGEE.  For  what  purpose? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  desires  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  h(H?e  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  did  this  once  before,  and 
we  have  been  here  an  hour.  I  want  to 
cooperate.  Let  us  try  it  again. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  make  one 
final  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  occur  on  Wednesday  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  allotted  for  de- 
bate on  the  bill,  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  of  course, 
occur  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— and  I  will  not  object — ^I  would  sug- 
gest, sensing  the  temper  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  have  a  quorum  call,  during  which 
oji  attempt  may  be  made  to  transact, 
if  possible,  some  agreement  or  solution  to 
this  matter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Senate 
making  a  further  and  continuing  spec- 
tacle of  itself. 

Personally,  I  am  very  regretful  of  some 
of  the  things  that  have  happened.  I  have 
no  strong  position  on  either  side  of  this 
matter.  I  simply  wish  for  a  solution. 

I  win  not  object  to  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Weet  Vir- 
ginia. But  should  there  be  objection.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  men  of  good  will  might 
well  meet  during  a  quorum  call  and  see 
whether  or  not  they  can  agree  privately 
more  amicably  than  they  seem  to  be  able 
to  agree  publicly. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  S«iate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  quo- 
rum caill  is  in  order,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  no  response  to  the  names. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  asked 
for  a  quorum,  but  there  was  no  response. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  made  the  motion,  and  It  Is  in 
order  now  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  has 
been  no  response,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  the  right  to  move  to 
adjourn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  Not  to 
adjourn  a  quorum  call.  A  quonmi  call 
was  asked  for  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Chair  Is  correct.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tht  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  being  rescinded? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  Object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Brir.  Presideat.  I 
raise  a  pobit  of  order.  Whm  is  It  that  a 


motion  to  adjourn  does  not  supersede  a 
motion  for  a  quorum  when  there  has 
been  no  response  from  any  Member  of 
this  body? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Once 
a  quorum  call  is  called  for,  it  must  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Even  without  the 
response? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
When  the  motion  is  made,  the  quorum 
call  begins,  and  it  cannot  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chtiir,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmoiis  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  an  effort  to  get  the  Senate  out 
of  this  quagmire,  I  move  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  amendment  or  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Buckley,  the  Sen- 
ate immediately  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  offered 
by  Senator  Pulbright,  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
In  the  first  degree. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  not  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  It  was  a  motion.  I  seek 
recognition  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  Is  debatable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
debatable. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
owe  an  obligation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  works  for 
weeks  and  months  every  time  a  bill  is 
brought  to  the  floor  pertaining  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  We  were 
proceeding  here  tonight.  It  is  conceded 
that  on  Friday  a  number  of  people  are 
gone  and  the  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  we  should  adjourn,  and  the 
Senate,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  decided  not  to 
adjoiun. 

I  believe  that  every  Senator  should 
have  respect  for  that  vote,  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Senate  not  to  adjoiu-n. 
The  time  for  debate  has  expired.  If  the 
rollcall  had  been  proceeded  with,  it 
could  have  been  completed  30  or  40  min- 
utes  ago. 

Now,  after  using  the  system  of  unani- 
mous consent  to  schedule  this  entire 
bill,  we  come  to  a  point  where,  by  mo- 
tion, by  sheer  strength  of  niunbers,  we 
are  going  to  set  this  vote  on  Tuesday.  I 
dare  say  that  It  is  inconvenient  to  just 
as  many  people  on  Tuesday  as  it  is  on 
any  other  day;  and  I  would  hoi>e  that 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  lead- 


er vrould  not  press  his  motion  and  force 
the  scheduling  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  made  a  very  rea- 
sonable suggestion;  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senate  would  now  adjourn,  we  could  find 
some  way  tomorrow  to  work  oiu"  way  out 
of  this  difficult  situation. 

I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  earlier  mo- 
tion, and  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying 
"Ave";  those  opposed,  "No." 

The  ayes  have  it  and  the  Senate  stands 
adjourned. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  stated  that  the  Senate  is  ad- 
journed. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  59  min- 
utes p.m.>,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Friday.  October  1,  1971,  at 
9  a.m.  

NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  30,  1971: 

Ambassador 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Island 
Republic  of  Mauritania. 

U.S.  ARMS  Control  ahd  DisAaMAjcrNT 
Agknct 

The  loUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Oeneral  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency : 

Robert  Ellsworth,  of  Maryland,  vice  WU- 
Uam  J.  Casey,  resigned. 

John  A.  MoCone,  of  California,  vice  Cyrtis 
R.  Vance,  resigned. 

Oeorge  A.  Smathers,  of  Florida,  vice  Peter 
a.  Peterson,  resigned. 

Earle  Ollmore  Wheeler,  of  West  Virginia, 
vice  Douglas  Dillon,  resigned. 

National  CoRPOaATioN  fob  Hottsino 

PARTNBtBRIPB 

Walter  James  Hodgea,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships 
Tor  the  term  expiring  October  27,  1972. 


CONPrnMATlONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  80,  1971: 
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FKOBRiLL  Railroad  ADinmmtATioN 

John  W.  Ingrain,  of  IlltQOls,  to  b«  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  federal  R»llroad  Admin- 
istration. 

Equal  EMPLOTicnrr  Ol»POBTUNrrrT 

Couiussiojr 

Raymond  Telles.  of  Texafi,  to  be  a  member 

of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  CXim- 

misslon  for  the  term  expiring  July   1.   1976. 

NATIOIfAL    COMKI9BXON    ON    LJBRABIKS    AND 
iNrORMATION     SCIENCB 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commlaalon  on  Libraries 


and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1976: 

Andrew  A.  Alnea,  of  Virginia, 

Catherine  D.  Scott,  of  the  EMertrlct  of  Oo- 
Uimbla. 

National  Libkabt   or  Medicine 

The  foUowlng-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
the  terms  Indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  3.  1974: 

J.   Stanley  Marshall,   oC  Florida. 

For  a  term  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1971 : 

Susan  N.  Crawford,  of  Illinois. 


Bemlce  M.  Hetzner,  of  Nebraska. 

Angelo  M.  May,  of  California. 

In  thk  Pttblic  Health  Sksvick 

The  nominations  beginning  Oordon  Allan, 
to  be  medical  director,  and  ending  Dennis  R 
Shlpman,  to  be  a  senior  assistant  health 
services  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Conorissional  Record  on  June  30,  1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Harry  1. 
Halden  III,  to  be  senior  surgeon,  and  ending 
Peter  K.  Vaslow.  to  be  an  assistant  health 
servlcee  officer,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Conckessional  Record  on  Sept.  13.  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMr«rfai/,  September  30,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edw<»rd  G   Latch. 
D.D.,  offei^  the  following  prayer: 

Show  me  Thy  ways,  O  Lord;  teax:h  me 
Thy  paths,  lead  me  in  TVy  truth:  lor 
Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation. — 
Psalm  25:  4.  5. 

O  Gtod  of  Justice  and  Father  of  Mercy, 
we  come  into  Thy  presence  to  ofifer  unto 
Thee  our  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. All  that  we  are  comes  from  Thee 
and  all  that  we  have  is  a  gift  from  Thy 
hand.  We  are  grateful  for  Thy  goodness 
and  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  help  us  to 
use  our  resources  for  th'^  good  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  most  gra- 
cious favor  and  may  she  ever  be  a  land 
where  freedom  lives,  justice  rules,  and 
peace  abides.  Grant  a  renewal  of  courage 
to  all  grown  weary  in  the  struggle  for 
justice  and  peace  in  our  world. 
Strengthen  our  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  right  and  let  Thy  light 
shine  upon  our  hearts  to  free  us  from 
fear  and  to  lead  us  to  a  greater  life  to- 
gether. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2613.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  for  1 
month. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  801.  title  6,  Public  Law 
250.  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 


as  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy  thereon:  Mr.  Ullman,  of  Oregon. 


REQUESTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TEXT  OF  ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS  PERTAINING 
TO  THE  FORTHCOMING  VIET- 
NAMESE PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  595  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  595 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  one  week  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  with  the  complete  text  of  all 
communications  pertaining  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese  presidential  election  between 
the  Department  of  StEfte  and  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  between  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  Messrs. 
Thleu,  Ky,  and  Mlnh  since  January  1,  1971 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  to  table  this  resolution. 
Although  I  understand  the  motion  to 
table  is  not  debatable,  I  intended  to  yield 
fc>  the  author  of  the  resolution  for  10 
minutes.  I  will  not  take  any  time  during 
the  debate  myself.  The  report  filed  with 
the  resolution  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intended  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewomsui  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug)  10  minutes  for  debate  only,  but 
I  do  not  see  the  gentlewoman  on  the 
floor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  proceed  in  some  other  manner? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certain- 
ly notified  the  gentlewoman's  ofiQce  I  was 
going  to  call  this  up  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  lay  House  Res- 
olution 595  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questlMi  is  on  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  recon.«lder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TABLING  OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
619 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 


further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 619,  a  resolution  identical  with  the 
one  jast  disposed  of,  and  that  House  Res- 
olution 619  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objecticsi. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee voted  to  Instruct  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  borrow  from  other  funds 
if  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
national  school  lunch  program  will  be 
maintained  at  acceptable  funding  levels. 

Acting  on  a  resolution  introduced  by 
committee  chairman,  Herman  Talmadge, 
of  Georgia,  the  committee  chose  to  raise 
the  average  minimum  support  to  45  cents 
a  meal.  This  action  wlU  be  very  warmly 
received  by  school  administrators 
throughout  our  Nation  who  were  ap- 
palled by  the  administration's  decision  to 
reduce  the  average  support  to  35  cents 
per  meal. 

Had  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
been  successful  in  reducing  subsidy 
funds,  my  city  of  Chicago,  alone,  would 
suffer  a  $1.7  million  loss  this  year  to  its 
free  lunch  program — a  program  that 
provides  nourishing  meals  to  174,000 
children  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  889.  is  presently 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Immediate  action 
on  this  resolution  is  a  must  if  we  are  to 
maintain  an  effective  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  the  underprivileged  school-age 
children  in  our  land. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9961  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Bfn.  BUmVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  October  1,  1971.  to  file  the 
committee  repoit  on  HJl.  9061,  a  bill  to 
provide    temporary    insurance    for   the 
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member  accounts  of  certain  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
request  an  ofiQcial  leave  of  absence  for 
m.vsclf  and  for  those  of  my  colleagues 
«ho  have  been  designated  to  represent 
thi.s  Nation  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  Italy,  to 
commemorate  the  first  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday  in 
the  United  States. 

The  names  of  those  for  whom  I  request 
this  leave  from  October  1  through  Oc- 
tober 5  are:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Giaimo.  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


AMEND  THE  BUY  AMERICAN  ACT  TO 
MANDATE  A  50-PERCENT  DIFFER- 
ENTIAL FOR  FOREIGN  EQUIP- 
MENT PURCHASES  BY  ALL  FED- 
ERAL  AGENCIES 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nunute.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  morning  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  50-percent  dif- 
ferential for  all  foreign  equipment  pur- 
rha.ses  made  by  all  Federal  agencies — 50 
percent,  that  i.s,  over  the  stated  foreign 
price.  This  is  the  percentage  which  the 
Defense  Department  has  long  been  using, 
but  under  executive  regulations  other 
agencies  axe  limited  to  only  6  percent 
That  Ls  a  pretty  meaningless  difference 
in  today's  economy,  not  only  low  but  also 
unrealistic. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
the  purchases  of  turbines  and  genera- 
lor.s,  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  made 
by  Government  agencies,  especially  TVA. 
have  come  from  abroad,  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  very  necessary.  It  should  im- 
prove the  employment  situation  in  the 
electrical  industry. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  are  aware 
that  representatives  of  organized  labor 
are  going  to  be  in  Washington  next  Mon- 
day for  discussions  on  this  very  issue.  I 
believe  support  of  a  bill  such  as  mine  will 
go  far  to  meet  the  very  proper  complaints 
of  affected  employees  in  the  electrical 
and  other  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  observe  that 
this  charge  has  received  some  favorable 
comment  from  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Poter  G.  Peterson,  the  President's  Special 
.\s,sistant  on  International  Economic  Af- 
fairs, has  recently  written  me  that  it 
"appears  to  merit  consideration"  and 
has  assured  me  that  it  will  be  "carefully 
considered  in  •  •  •  the  formulation  of  fu- 
ture policy  in  this  area." 

I  appreciate  this  support,  Mr,  Speaker, 
but  I  believe  the  best  chance  for  prompt 


and  effective  action  lies  now  in  legisla- 
tion rather  than  awaiting  further  Execu- 
tive orders. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES  S. 
GOLDEN,   SR. 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man James  S.  Golden,  Sr..  who  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  from  1948 
until  1954,  passed  away  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 6,  1971.  He  represented  the  Fifth 
District  ably.  He  was  a  very  conscientious 
lawyer  and  congenial  gentleman. 

Mr.  Golden  was  bom  in  Barbourville. 
Knox  Coimty.  Ky..  September  20,  1891. 
He  attended  grade  schools  in  Barbour- 
ville and  high  school  at  Union  College. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  at  Lexington  in  1912  and  from 
the  Liw  School  of  the  Univensity  of 
Michigan  in  IPlfi  During  that  .vear  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  a 
distinguished  practice  of  law.  He  was 
elected  county  attompy  of  Knox  County 
and  served  in  that  po.st  until  1922.  Mr. 
Golden  wa.s  elected  to  the  81st,  82d.  and 
83d  Congre.'-ses  He  did  not  seek  reelec- 
tion in  1954  and  resumed  his  successful 
law  practice. 

Incidentally,  Jim  Golden  was  on  the 
floor  during  that  now-famous  session  in 
19r)4  xvhen  Puerto  Rican  nationals  shot 
up  the  Chamber.  Fortunately,  he  escaped 
mjury  or  death. 

I  h3d  the  plea.sure  and  honor,  as  his 
campaign  manager  for  Monroe  County. 
to  have  been  active  in  his  first  race  and 
his  two  succeeding  races.  But  due  to  his 
efTicient  legislative  work  and  the  rapport 
he  developed  with  his  constituents,  each 
r-ampaign  after  the  first  was  progres- 
.-Ively  easier — and  he  won  by  larger  mar- 
pins.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  rural 
development,  and  worked  with  develop- 
meni  and  planning  agencies  throughout 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District.  James 
Golden  did  much  for  the  Fifth  District 
and  h's  record  in  Con<?ress  was  outstand- 
ing I  deeply  regret  his  passing,  and  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Members  be 
given  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
lend  their  remarks. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  rwnarks  on  the 
late  Honorable  James  S.  Golden,  Sr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unanimovis 
consent  that  the  committee  may  have 


untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  IN- 
SURING LOANS  UNDER  THE  CON- 
SOLIDATED FARMERS  HOME  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  m>  House 
Resolution  625  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideraticMi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    825 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  ttwt 
the  House  resolve  Itselif  into  the  Ooounlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  th«  State  of  the  UnHxi 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  10538) 
to  extend  the  authority  for  Insurliig  loans 
under  the  ConfloUd«.t©d  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  at  1961.  After  genaal  de- 
bate, wbl(di  sh&n  be  oonflned  to  tbe  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  botir,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  coOitroUed  by  the  obalr- 
man  and  ranUng  mttDotlty  member  at  tlie 
Oommlttee  on  A^culture,  tbe  b(U  ebaU  be 
reed  for  amendment  under  the  five-mlnxite 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  oonaideratton 
of  the  bUl  for  amendmenit,  the  Ootmnlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bdll  to  the  House 
with  such  ameodmemtB  ae  may  hAve  beeo 
adopted,  and  the  previouB  qtMstton  afaail  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
'.enlng  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >neld  30  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta  i  .  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  625  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10538 
to  extend  the  authority  for  insuring  loans 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961. 

The  authority  to  insure  loans  under  the 
act  expires  on  October  1  and  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  extend  the  au- 
thority permanently.  Without  this  au- 
thority, all  loans  under  these  programs 
would  have  to  come  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

There  is  a  much  larger  volimie  of  loans 
under  the  insured  loan  authority  than 
would  be  possible  under  the  direct  loan 
approach. 

No  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
is  involved  and  the  legislation  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rule  be 
adoDted. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholdieartedly  acree 
with  the  statement  just  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentlem&n  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  also  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  done  a  vise  thing  in  eliminat- 
ing a  termination  date  from  this  legis- 
lation and  in  malring  It  permanent.  I 
think  this  Is  something  that  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  aco  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  take  this  action  time 
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after  time.  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  ita  foresightedneM. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

TH«  DTTBIOUS  SP»CTACXK  OF  THB  NATION'S  CAPI- 
TAL MINOS  HEPMtStNTATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SPOBT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
2  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  * 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  more 
than  70  years  as  home  to  the  Washington 
Senators,  we  are  in  the  sad  positim  of 
actually  viewing  the  dubious  spectacle  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  minus  representa- 
tion in  the  national  sport. 

As  all  here  in  this  Chamber  know,  the 
Senators  are  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
for  Texas. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  to  you  and  to  the 
public,  the  long-suffering  fans  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — that  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  attend  this  last  game  in  mem- 
ory and  appreciation. 

Our  glorious  Capital  has  been  sacked 
by  the  British,  tortured  by  Civil  War, 
prevailed  through  two  world  wars,  and 
suffered  through  Vietnam  only  to  lose  a 
vital  part  of  the  national  culture  to  orga- 
nized baseball's  manipulations. 

Unlike  our  fellow  English-speaking 
brothers  across  the  Atlantic  who  learned 
to  endure  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton — 
we  find  we  have  lost  our  players.  Only 
the  field  remains. 

A  good  crowd  tonight  will  demonstrate 
to  those  yoimg  men  whose  individual  so- 
journ at  the  seat  of  our  Government  now 
ends,  that  we  are  sensitive  to  the  nuances 
of  their  endeavors.  We  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  those  who  try,  who  give 
their  best  although  they  have  failed  to 
win  a  pennant,  from  those  whose  inept 
and  hamhanded  mismanagement  have 
brought  the  sport  here  to  this  grievous 
end. 

Some  of  them  have  demonstrated  a 
feeling  for  their  game,  their  environ- 
ment, that  far  surpasses  their  talent  on 
the  diamond.  They  should  be  applauded. 
Their  talent  is  Ood-given.  Their  appre- 
ciation of  their  life  and  times  around 
them  is  developed  out  of  their  own  human 
spirit,  which  rises  unconquerable  in  spite 
of  their  leadership. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  do  not 
mourn  the  demise  of  baseball  here. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  I  am 
sure  I  am  joined  in  this  feeling  by  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  are  those  who  claim  baseball  has 
already  surrendered  ita  crown  to  football. 
While  football  is  a  wonderful  morale- 
and  character-building  g«me  it  is  still 
too  new  on  the  scene  as  an  organized 
professional  sport  to  win  the  title  earned 
by  public  acclaim. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  care 
whether  or  not  baseball  continues  to  re- 
main on  top.  Among  these  people  are 
numbered,  unfortunately,  the  owners  of 
our  professional  baseball  teams. 

like  waterfowl  as  fall  approaches  they 
are  flying  south  to  more  gentle  climates 
to  avoid  a  facing-up  to  the  cold  financial 
problems  brought  about  by  their  own 
mismanagement. 

They  do  this  with  the  acquiescence  of 


every  other  major  league  club  owner  in 
the  American  League  with  the  exception 
of  two. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  of  us  who  do  care  about  the  na- 
tional sport  as  a  psut  of  our  national  life 
and  culture,  feel  a  responsibility  to  it 
and  who  do  not  want  to  see  our  tradi- 
tion so  freely  cast  away,  come  to  the  aid 
of  baseball. 

With  this  in  mind,  on  September  22, 
the  day  after  American  League  owners 
voted  to  permit  the  Washington  Senators 
to  move  to  Texas.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
10825.  which  would  bring  the  business  of 
organissed  professional  baseball  under 
antitrust  laws. 

The  capriciousness  of  American  League 
clubowners,  their  disregard  for  fans  and 
callousness  to  the  public  Interest,  calls 
for  some  kind  of  restraints. 

Apparently  the  only  criteria  for  meas- 
uring success  in  baseball  these  days  is 
the  proflt-and-loss  statement  on  the 
boolu,  not  the  won-and-lost  column  in 
the  daily  newspaper. 

Therefore,  instead  of  building  up  the 
team,  we  see  the  public  exhibition  of 
trades  of  solid  baseball  talent  for  box 
oflice  glamour  by  owners  who  ask  the 
public  to  pay  the  price  of  this  lack  of 
judgment. 

This  mismanagement  Is  compounded 
by  prohibitive  ticket  prices. 

And  now  the  District  of  Columbia  fan 
is  asked  again  to  pay  the  price  so  this 
owner  can  exploit  new  territory,  territory 
where  fans  not  accustomed  to  big  league 
baseball  will  turn  out  in  droves  to  the 
merry  tinkle  of  cash  registers  for  the 
novelty  value  of  seeing  a  big  league  base- 
ball team  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  baseball,  tinlike  other 
businesses  in  interstate  commerce  and 
the  very  healthy  and  profitable  sports  of 
football  and  basketball,  operates  free  of 
any  antitrust  restraint  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  Congress. 

Courts  have  tacitly  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  baseball  remains  free  to  anti- 
trust laws  of  congressional  Intent. 

I  think  now  is  the  time,  for  Congress 
to  reconsider  this  benevolence  which  is 
not  recrlprocated. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  baseball  club 
owners  should  not  make  a  good  profit. 
Congress  and  many  local  governments 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make  stadi- 
ums available  to  many  baseball  teams 
on  favorable  terms  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial Infiuences  of  the  sport. 

This  was  one  of  the  factors  behind  the 
Federal  Government  building  Robert  F 
Kennedy  Stadium  in  our  Capital.  How- 
ever, fast  buck  owners  of  teams  fail  to 
feel  any  responsibility  to  their  supporters 
and  move  on  like  wraiths  in  the  night, 
leaving  behind  empty  monuments  to 
their  Inept  business  abilities. 

By  remaining  silent  Congress  is  ac- 
quiesing  in  this  misbehavior.  Therefore, 
we  should  speak,  out  administer  the  ver- 
bal and  legal  spanking  these  miscreants 
are  asking  for.  We.  in  short,  need  to  re- 
mind baseball  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plsm  to  reintroduce  H.R. 
10825  on  October  6. 1  urge  other  Members, 
to  join  with  me  as  cosponsors. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10538)  to  extend 
the  authority  for  insuring  loans  under 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961.  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Bectlon 
308  of  the  ConsoUdated  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "until  October  1.  1971.  loans"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Loans". 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  lieen 
explained.  This  bill.  HJl.  10538,  has  been 
explained  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  bill  simply  extends 
on  an  indefinite  basis  the  power  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  make 
guaranteed  loans  for  three  purposes,  and 
those  are  the  only  guaranteed  loans  they 
make,  and  they  axe  for  water  and  sewer 
loans,  the  farmownership  loan  program, 
and  the  association  loan  program  for 
grazing  loans. 

Those  loans  are  presently  made  on  a 
guaranteed  basis  where  the  Govern- 
ment puts  up  no  money  at  all.  It  is  now 
all  done  with  privcte  money.  The  au- 
thority to  do  this  expires  at  midnight 
tonight.  With  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  the 
authority  will  go  on.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

We  hope  we  can  pass  the  bill  promptly, 
without  any  delay. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
stilke  te  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  would  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whether  or 
not  any  thought  has  been  given  to  in- 
creasing the  limitations  on  these  loans  for 
water  and  sewer  systems.  There  Is  a  $4 
million  limitation,  and  that  is  causing  a 
number  of  problems  in  administering  the 
matter.  Lifting  the  limitation  would  per- 
mit greater  efficiency  and  greater  ability 
to  repay  these  loans.  Also,  many  more 
people  would  be  served. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  to  the  gentlenum  from 
Ohio  that  yes.  such  thought  lias  beer 
given,  and  sioch  a  measure  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  committee,  but  that  Is  in  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  will  probably  be 
brought  in,  we  hope,  some  time  later. 
But  at  the  moment  this  bill  does  nothing 
except  extend  the  existing  authority 
without  any  change  whatever  of  any  of 
the  powers. 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that  that 
is  all  this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
day does,  but  I  was  curious  to  know,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  such  legislation  to  increase 
that  limitation,  whether  consideration 
was  being  given  to  that. 

Mr.  POAOE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  that  very  matter 
before  us.  but  it  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  it  will  be  taken  up 
at  a  later  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
\ield  still  further,  we  are  taking  it  up. 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
invited  to  appear,  and  if  any  Members 
have  not  received  that  invitation  then  I 
would  like  to  extend  that  Invitation  to 
them  now. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  am  very  interested  in  seeing  this  lim- 
itation raised  so  that  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  can  be  provided  to  rural 
areas. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUEST  TO  VACATE  PROCEED- 
INGS BY  WHICH  HOUSE  RE30LU- 
TION  595  WAS  LAID  ON  THE  TABLE 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  vacate  the  procedure 
^hereunder  House  Resolution  595  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomein  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understood  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  Would  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  kindly  re- 
peat her  request? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  vacate  the  procedure  whereby 
House  Resolution  595  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear  the  gentlewoman. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  who 
was  in  charge  of  this  matter,  is  not  on 
the  floor.  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that 
he  had  been  in  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  and  that  he  had  made  some  agree- 
ment that  she  would  be  here.  The  gentle- 
woman should,  of  course,  be  heard. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  was  here,  I  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  tried  to 
reach  the  chairman  of  the  committee  all 
morning  to  find  out  what  time  the  re- 
quest would  be  made  by  the  gentleman, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  reach  him.  I  got 
here  at  2  minutes  after  12,  and  appar- 
ently the  gentleman  had  already  made 
the  request  as  the  first  item  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  so 
important  a  matter,  that  the  procedure 
whereby  Uie  resolution  was  tabled  should 
l>e  vacated,  so  that  we  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  this  privileged 
resolution. 

Mr.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
reservation  of  objection.  I  would  be  very 


happy  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  for  the 
Members  to  hear  the  gentlewoman. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  Tlic  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  House  Res- 
olution 595  is  a  privileged  resolution.  This 
resolution  was  discussed  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  which  It 
was  referred,  and  was  reported  out  ad- 
versely. The  chairman  said  it  would  be 
brought  up  and  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House  this  morning.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee knew  I  was  very  anxious  to  discuss 
this  issue.  Several  Members  of  the  House 
Indicated  that  they  wanted  to  be  heard 
on  this  issue. 

I  tried  to  reach  the  chairman  for  2 
days  to  find  out  at  what  hour  of  the 
House  session  this  matter  would  come  up. 
I  got  in  here  about  3  minutes  after  12 
o'clock  and  he  had  already  brought  it  up 
and  so  did  not  give  us  any  opportunity 
to  debate  or  vote  on  this  issue. 

This  is  a  privileged  resolution  and 
specifically  directs  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  available  communications 
concerning  the  elections  in  Vietnam; 
communications  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  our  Embassy  concerning 
the  South  Vietnamese  elections  and  be- 
tween our  Embassy  and  the  persons  in- 
volved in  the  election;  namely.  General 
Thieu.  General  Ky.  and  General  Minh. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  there 
would  be  every  opportunity  to  receive  the 
information  the  resolution  seeks  and 
which  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
entitied  to.  I  arranged  for  a  State  De- 
partment briefing,  at  the  representation 
of  the  State  Department  that  It  would 
provide  this  information  for  Members  of 
the  House  in  a  briefing. 

About  10  Members  of  the  House  at- 
tended and  75  legislative  assistants.  The 
person  who  represented  the  State  De- 
partment said  she  could  not  give  us  any 
of  the  communications  or  any  contents 
of  the  communications.  The  briefing  was 
just  a  restatement  of  what  is  available 
to  us  in  the  newspapers. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  in  this  House  we 
must  discuss  this  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  entitied  to  have  information 
about  the  shameful,  rigged  election  about 
to  take  place  in  Vietnam  with  our  sup- 
port. A  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  objected  to  this  war.  yet  this  war 
continues,  and  an  election  which  is  un- 
democratic Is  about  to  take  place,  which 
we  countenance  without  discussion  or 
action.  I  think  this  House  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  on  this 
issue. 

PARLIAMTNTART    INQTJIBT 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall) 
rise? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  the 
interest  of  regular  order  and  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  BOGK>S.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  the  House  Res- 
olution 7  adopted  on  the  21st  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  by  the  92d  Congress 
set  the  hour  of  meeting  at  12  o'clock  noon 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  hour  of  meeting  Is  12  o'clock 
noon  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  make 
the  further  point  that  this  rapidly  ap- 
proaches harassment  and  the  genUe- 
woman  Is  not  speaking  to  the  point  raised 
for  which  purpose  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana  so  graciously  yielded  and, 
therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  NOBLE  J. 
GREGORY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chsdr  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  the  news  that  our  colleague. 
Representative  John  C.  Watts,  had 
passed  away  in  Lexington  last  Friday, 
came  the  report  of  the  death  of  still  an- 
other distinguished  and  beloved  Member 
of  this  House,  former  Representative 
Noble  J.  Gregory.  He  died  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 24,  after  a  long  illness. 

Noble  Gregory  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  from  the  Kentucky  First  Dis- 
trict from  January  1937  until  his  retire- 
ment in  January  1959 — a  total  of  23 
years. 

He  represented  that  area  of  Kentucky 
that  lies  farthest  to  the  west,  adjoining 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  generally 
called  the  JsMSkson  Purchase,  having  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson.  But  by  another  of  its  sons, 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  and  others,  the  region 
was  fondly  called  "The  Gibraltor  of 
Democracy." 

Voters  of  that  district  chose  Noble  to 
succeed  his  brother,  William  Voris  Gre- 
gory, who  had  originally  been  elected  to 
the  seat  in  1926.  Together,  the  Gregory 
brothers  represented  the  district  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  serve  witii 
Noble  knew  him  to  be  a  warm  generous 
mail,  and  a  loyal  and  wise  friend. 

He  was  a  Memi)er  who  rarely — if  ever — 
spoke  on  the  fioor  of  this  Chamber.  His 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  usual  dozens 
of  bills  dropped  into  the  legislative  mill 
each  year.  But  he  was  an  extremely  influ- 
ential man,  and  an  effective  representa- 
tive for  his  people. 

At  tiie  time  of  his  leaving.  Noble  was 
the  third  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Ikfeans,  fol- 
lowing Representative  Jkrx  Coopek.  the 
chairman,  and  Representative  Wilbttr 
Mills,  who  ably  presides  over  that  body 
today. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  Noble  was  succeeded  by  John  Watts 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  now  they  have  both  passed  away 
within  a  few  hours  of  ea<di  other.  Those 
two  friends  had  many  things  In  com- 
mon, and  the  worid  is  surdy  a  sadder 
place  today  because  of  thdr  loss. 

To  Mrs.  Gregory  and  to  their  daufi^ter, 
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Mrs.  Foster  Petit,  I  express  my  sympathy 
for  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  MAZZOIil.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  merely  wish  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  gentleman  has  said  and  join 
with  my  colleague  in  his  remarks  on  the 
death  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not 
able  to  serve,  but  one  who  was  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Noble  Gregory  for  many  years. 
I  sat  next  to  him  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  should  add  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  next  to 
two  of  the  great  Kentucky  Congressmen 
who  have  gone  to  their  rewards  this  past 
week,  John  Watts  and  Noble  Gregory. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said,  Noble  Gre- 
gory was  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He 
worked  hard  and  diligently  for  his  dis- 
trict. More  than  that,  he  had  countless 
friends  in  this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  am  glad  that  he  lived  to  be  a  rela- 
tively old  man.  I  am  happy  that  he  had  a 
good  life.  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Mrs.  Gregory,  and  his  family. 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  distingiiished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  on  this  sad  occasion  to 
pay  my  respects  and  tribute  to  my  neigh- 
bor and  long-time  personal  friend.  Noble 
Gregory. 

My  wife  was  reared  In  Noble's  home- 
town of  Mayfleld,  Ky.  The  families  were 
friends  and  In  the  early  days  my  father- 
in-law  and  Judge  Vorls  Gregory — Noble's 
brother — were  law  partners. 

Noble  Gregory  and  his  brother,  Voris 
Gregory,  represented  the  First  District 
of  Kentucky  continuously  for  32  years. 
Judge  Voris  Gregory  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1927,  succeeding  the  then  U.S. 
Representative  Alben  W.  Barkley  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  Following 
Judge  Gregory's  death  in  1936,  Noble  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  a  special  elec- 
tion. 

During  the  1930's  both  Noble  Gregory 
and  his  brother  were  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  con- 
struction of  Kentucky  Dam — the  larg- 
est multipurpose  dam  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  chain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mrs.  Stubblefleld,  I  want  to  extend  to 
Mrs.  Gregory  and  their  daughter, 
Marian,  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  that  I  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  at  a  time  when  Noble  J. 
Gregory  was  serving  as  a  Member.  While 
he  will  mainly  be  remembered  for  his 
long  and  faithful  tenure  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  will 
always  remember  him  as  a  cheerful, 
humble,  dedicated  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Those  of  us  who 
served  in  the  House  with  Congressman 
Gregory  were  privileged  to  know  a  truly 
great  man.  His  efforts,  his  convictions 
and  his  achievements  are  imbedded  in 
the  programs  and  legislation  which  have 
served  our  country  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  so  well  all  down 
through  the  years.  He  was  a  great  legis- 
lator, a  tower  of  strength  to  his  fellow 
Members  and  a  true  Kentuckian.  He  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  75th  Congress 
and  the  10  succeeding  Congresses.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Majileld,  Ky.,  and  was 
an  outstanding  citizen. 

I  extend  to  the  niembers  of  his  fa.nily 
my  deep  sympathy  and  condolences. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  deatJi  of  the  late 
Hon.  Noble  J.  Gregory. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  8866. 
SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  <H.R.  88661  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  House's  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  whether  or  not  this  con- 
ference report  has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  that 
printed  copies  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers and  that  the  report  lie  over  for  3 
legislative  days  prior  to  this  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  has  not.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  by  calling  it  up  today,  we 
could  dispose  of  it  this  -veek,  and  that 
for  once  in  the  history  of  this  House  we 
could  probably  dispose  of  the  sugar  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  The  con- 
ference report  was  filed  and  was  printed. 
I  believe  it  was  printed  yesterday.  The 
Senate  has  in  the  meantime  adopted 
the  conference  report.  It  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  other  body. 

We  felt  that  there  wsis  enough  pub- 
licity on  the  matter  that  no  one  should 
be  prejudiced  by  it.  But  it  definitely  does 
not  meet  the  requirement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
earnestly  request  my  distinguished  friend 
to  withdraw  his  request  at  this  time,  in- 
asmuch as  it  Ls  in  violation  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  We  are  repeat- 
edly infringing  upon  the  act,  and  for  ex- 
pediences sake  finding  lack  of  time  to 
study  important  legislation  like  this. 


I,  for  one,  was  handed  the  copy  from 
the  Document  Room  after  coming  on  the 
floor  today.  The  gentleman's  word  is  good 
enough  for  me,  but  if  there  is  no  great 
urgency  and  since  I  do  not  deem  that 
we  will  adjourn  next  week — or  even  the 
week  after — sine  die.  I  respectfully  ask 
the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  request  Is  with- 
drawn. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10351)  to 
pro\ide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TS   THE    COMMriTKE    OF   THE    WROI,B 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10351, 
with  Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee arose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  the  first  section  of  the  committee 
amendment  ending  on  page  12.  line  4.  If 
there  are  no  amendments  to  this  section, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  270] 

Anderson.  Evlns.  Tenn.  Mass 

Tenn.  Flynt  Murphy.  N.Y 

Ashley  Foley  Nedzl 

Blatnlk  Frelinfihuysen  Nichols 

Celler  Gallflanakl.s  Passman 

Clark  Oallaviher  Patman 

Clawson.  Del  Gra-sso  Poff 

Clay  Hawkins  Rosenthal 

Cunyers  Jonas  Roy 

Derwinskl  Kuykendall  Scheuer 

Dlwfgs  Ix)ng.  La.  SelberllnK 

Kdmondson  Lujau  Smith.  Calif, 

Edwards,  La,  McClure  Sluckey 

E5hleman  Moorhead  Thompson.  Oa 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  10351.  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quonmi,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  390 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
tlie  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
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unanimous  ccmsent  tha*  the  committee 
amendment  in  its  oitlrety  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Pt»r  the  piirpoae  of  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  there  are 
hereby  authortzed  to  be  appropriated  $2,- 
194,066.000  for  the  tiecBi  year  ending  June 
30.  1972;  and  $2,760,000,000  for  the  flacfcl 
year  ending  June  80, 1878. 

lb)  NotwlthBtandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unleee  ezpreasly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuaoit  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  yeax  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  and  make  available  a 
sum  sufficient  to  {>ermlt  the  funding  of  looaJ 
initiative  programs  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Act  at  a  level  not  less  than 
*350,0OO,OOO  each  year. 

Src  3.  SecUons  171.  245,  321,  406,  615,  and 
835  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years".  Section  623  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Sec,  4,  Section  22(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Director  shall  not  promul- 
gate any  general  eligibility  requirement 
which  requires  payment  for  participation  in 
projects  as.sisted  under  this  paragraph  by 
members  of  families  whose  annual  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  *4,600  for  a  family  of 
four,  or  comparable  amounts  In  the  case  of 
other  sized  families,  but  such  eligibility  re- 
quirements may  be  varied  to  reflect  individ- 
ual family  and  geographic  situations  and 
special  program  needs." 

Sec,  5,  Section  222(al  (4)  (A)  (11)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  services 
may  be  available  on  an  emergency  basis  or 
pending  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  all 
residents  of  such  areas"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe,  persons  provided  as- 
sistance through  ppograms  assisted  under 
this  paragraph  who  are  not  mem'oers  of  low- 
income  families  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ment, or  have  payment  made  In  their  be- 
half. In  whole  or  In  part  for  such  assist- 
ance". 

Sec,  6,  (a)  Section  222(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof, 

(b)  Section  222(a)  (9)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Director  is  authorized  to  undertake  special 
programs  aimed  at  promoting  employment 
opportunities  for  rehabilitated  addicts  and 
assisting  employers  In  dealing  with  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  problems  among  formerly 
hard  core  tmemployed  so  that  they  can  be 
maintained  In  employment.  In  undertaking 
such  programs,  the  Director  shall  give  special 
priority  to  veterans  and  employers  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  veterans.  The  Director  la 
further  authorized  to  establish  procedtires 
and  policies  which  will  allow  clients  to  com- 
plete a  full  course  of  rehabilitation  even 
though  they  become  non-low-lnccane  by  vir- 
tue of  becoming  employed  as  a  part  ol  the  re- 
habilitation process:  Provided,  however.  That 
there  shall  be  no  change  In  income  eligibility 
criteria  for  Initial  admission  to  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  under  this 
Act," 

(c)  Section  322(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(10)  An  'Environmental  Action'  program 
through  which  low-Income  persons  will  be 
paid  for  working  on  projects  designed  to  com- 
bat pollution  or  to  improve  the  environment. 
Projects  may  Include,  without  limitation: 
cleanup  and  sanitation  activities,  including 
solid  waste  removal;  reclamation  and  rehabil- 
itation of  eroded  or  ecologically  damaged 
areas,  Including  areas  affected  by  strip  min- 
ing; conservation  and  beautlflcatlon  activi- 
ties. Including  tree  planting  and  recreation 
area  development;  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  environment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  In  tirban  and  rural 
aresis, 

"(U)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Rural 
Housing  Development  and  Rehabilitation'  de- 
signed to  assist  low-income  families  In  rvuul 
areas  to  construct  and  acquire  ownership  of 
adequate  housing,  to  rehabilitate  or  repair 
existing  substandard  units  In  such  areas,  and 
to  otherwise  assist  famillee  In  obtaining 
standard  housing,  Financial  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  to  rural 
housing  development  corporations  serving 
areas  which  are  defined  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  as  rural  areas,  and  shall  be 
used  for,  but  not  limited  to,  such  purposes 
as  administrative  expenses,  revolving  de- 
velopment funds,  nonrevolvlng  land,  land  de- 
velopment and  construction  write-downs, 
rehabilitation  or  repair  of  substandafd  hous- 
ing, and  loans  to  low-income  families.  Loans 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  used  for,  but 
not  limited  to.  such  purposes  as  the  purchase 
of  new  housing  units,  the  rejjalr,  rehabUlta- 
tlon  and  purchase  of  existing  units,  and  to 
supplement  existing  Federal  loan  programs  In 
order  that  low-Income  families  may  benefit 
from  them.  The  repayment  period  of  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  years.  No 
loans  under  this  paragraph  shall  bear  on  in- 
terest rate  of  less  than  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num, except  that  If  the  Director,  after  hav- 
ing examined  the  family  Income  of  the  ap- 
plicant, the  projected  housing  costs  of  the 
applicant,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  determines  that  the  applicant 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  pjartlcipate  In 
this  program,  he  may  waive  the  Interest  In 
whole  or  In  part  and  for  such  period  of  time 
as  he  may  establish:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  such  waiver  may  be  granted  to  an 
applicant  whose  adjusted  famUy  income  (as 
defined  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion) is  In  excess  of  $3,700  per  annum:  And 
provided  further,  That  any  applicant  for 
whom  such  a  waiver  Is  provided  shall  be  re- 
quired to  commit  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
his  adjusted  family  Income  toward  the  mort- 
gage debt  service  and  other  housing  costs. 
Family  Incomes  shall  be  recertified  annually, 
and  monthly  payments  for  all  loans  under 
this  paragraph  adjusted  accordingly.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  t»  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  program," 

Sec.  7,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  reserve,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  225(a)  of  the  Act,  4  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  carrying  out  community  action  programs 
under  sections  221  and  222  of  the  Act  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973,  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to 
their  re«i)ectlve  needs, 

(b)  Section  22fi(c)  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  '"me  Director 
shall  not  require  non-Federal  contributions 
In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  approved 
cost  of  programs  or  activities  assisted  under 
this  Act." 
Sic.  8.  Sectlcm  231  of  the  Act  1$  Amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)   If  any  member  of  a  board  to  wliloh 


section  211  (b)  appUes  files  an  allegatloo  wltli 
the  Director  that  an  agency  receiving  assiat- 
ance  under  this  section  is  not  obeerrti\g  any 
reqtiirlng  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  guideline  promulgated  by  the  Director 
under  this  Act.  the  Director  shall  promptly 
Investigate  such  aU^atlon  and  sball  confer 
It;  and,  If  after  such  Investigation  and  con- 
sideration he  finds  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  allegatlona  are  tr\M,  be  shall 
hold  a  hearing,  upon  the  concltislon  of  which 
he  shall  notify  all  Interested  persons  of  his 
findings.  If  he  finds  that  the  allegations  are 
true,  and  that,  after  being  sflorded  a  reeson- 
able  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  agency  hss 
failed  to  make  appropriate  corrections,  be 
shall,  forthwith,  terminate  further  assistance 
under  this  title,  to  such  agency  untU  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
further  violations  will  not  occur." 

Sec.  9.  Section  244  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Ctonslstent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  wUl  be  distributed 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  any  community  so 
that  all  slgrUficant  segments  of  the  low-ln- 
oome  population  are  being  served." 

See.  10.  Section  312(b)(8)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "Ghsv- 
ernment"  the  words  "employment  or". 

Ssc.  11.  Section  616  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"TRANSHBB     or    TWDS 

"Sec,  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  such  program  or  activity,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  Kp- 
proprtated  for  the  purpoee  of  enabUng  the 
Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  imder  the  Act  may  be  transferred 
and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer 
shall  result  In  increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centum." 

Sec.  12.  Section  632(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  plan  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31, 
1971,  and  doctmaents  updating  such  plan 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Oongress  no  later 
than  December  31  of  each  succeeding  cal- 
endar year." 

Sec,  13,  Part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"GTHDELINXS 

"Sec,  639,  Copies  of  all  rvUes,  regulations, 
guidelines,  instructions,  and  application 
forms  published  or  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  provided  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  CcMnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective 
date." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE   IX — DEVALUATION 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  evaluations  that  describe  and  messure 
the  impact  of  programs,  their  effectiveness 
in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services  and  In- 
cluding, whef^  £^)proprt»te,  comparisons  with 
appropriate  oontrol  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  partlolpated  In  such  pro- 
grams. He  may,  for  these  purpoees,  contract 
or  make  other  arrangements  for  Independent 
evaluations  of  those  programs  or  Individual 
projects. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  He  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
such  standards  have  been  met  In  deciding 
whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
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itknea  authortzed  tuxter  any  section  of 
thla  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  require  community 
action  ageodae  to  provide  Independent  eval- 
uatlona. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
gnuna  related  to  thla  Act  sball — 

"(1)  cooperate  with  tbe  Director  In  the 
dlacbarg«  of  hla  reaponalbUlty  to  i^ao  and 
conduct  eraJuatlona  at  ruch  poverty- related 
programs  aa  be  Judges  appropriate,  to  the 
fullest  extent  peiinltted  by  other  applicable 
law;  and 

"(3)  provide  the  Director  with  such  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terials aa  tbey  presently  collect  and  compile 
on  program  operations,  benendartee,  and 
effectlvenees. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  tbe  Director  shall,  whenever  poe- 
slble,  arraaga  to  Obtain  the  optnlona  of  pro- 
gram partldpanta  about  the  atrengtha  and 
weaknesses  of  tbe  programs. 

"(f)  Tbe  Director  shall  consult,  where  ap- 
propriate, with  State  ageodes,  In  order  to 
provide  for  jointly  aponaored  objective  eval- 
uation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  reeearoh  and  evaluations  of 
program  Impact  and  effeotlveness  no  later 
than  sixty  daya  after  its  completion. 

"(h)  The  Director  shall  take  neceeaary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
propoeals,  and  daU  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  beoome  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  sum- 
marize tbe  results  of  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  ttbla  title  in  the  report  required 
by  sectloQ  fl08." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  repealed: 

ni  Section  113(a): 

(3)  Section  133  (b)  and  (c): 
(3>   Section  154; 

(4)  Section  333;  and 

(5)  Section  314(b). 

(c)  Section  833(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "carry  on  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  all  activities  under  this  Act,  and" 

(d)  Sections  133  and  314  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)". 

Sic.  10.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE    X— NATIONAL    LBOAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION 
"dbclaratiok  or  polict 

"Sxc.  1001.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  encour- 
age and  promote  resort  to  attcHneys  and 
appropriate  Institutions  for  the  orderly  reso- 
lution of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing orderly  change.  re^x>n8lvenes8.  and 
reform; 

"(3)  many  low-Income  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of  access 
to  appropriate  Institutions: 

"(3)  acoesa  to  legal  servloes  and  tLppto- 
prlate  Institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  private 
and  local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appropriate 
and  Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeot; 

"(4)  the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relatlonahlp  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  in  the  United  8t»tea  require  that 
there  be  no  political  Interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  services: 

"(9)  existing  legal  servloea  programs  have 
provided  economical.  affaetlTe,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  servloes  to  tba  cUant  commu- 
nity so  as  to  faring  about  a  peaoeful  rsaolu- 
tlon  of  grlevanoea  through  resort  to  orderly 
means  of  change; 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availaMUty  of 
legal  services  and  legal  Institutions  to  all 
cltiEens  of  the  United  States,  tree  from  extra- 
neous Interference  and  control. 


"■STABLisRmirr  or  costoxation 
"Sxc.  1003.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  non- 
profit corporatlcm,  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Oorpormtlon')  which 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  The  Corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provlslona  of  this  title, 
and.  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  title, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpo- 
ration Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  170(c)  (3) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IBM 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
601(a)  of  such  Code, 
"paocxaa  or  iNCoapoaAnoN  and  oacAmzAnoN 

"Sac.  1008.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  of  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Eoonotnlc  Opix>rt\inlty 
Amendments  of  1071  for  the  process  of  In- 
corporation and  Initial  organlaatlon  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  There  la  established  an  Incorporating 
trusteeship  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons or  their  designee:  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  president  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  of  the  Asaoclatlon  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  president  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  tbe 
president  of  the  National  Bar  Association. 
The  incorporating  trusteeship  shall  m«et 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  ojpportunlty  Amendments  of  1971 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  incorporating  trusteeship  shall  provide 
procedures  for  the  provision  of  a  list  of 
nominees  by  the  national  professional  asso- 
ciations of  attorneys  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1004(a). 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  the  incorporating 
trusteeship,  after  consulting  with  and  receiv- 
ing the  recommendations  of  associations  of 
attorneys  actively  engaged  in  conductlnR 
legal  services  programs,  and  national  orga- 
nizations of  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  shall  establish  the  initial 
Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  sixteen 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures eetabllshed  by  the  incorporatlrm 
trusteeship,  from  among  attorneys  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  providing  legal  services 
under  any  existing  legal  servicee  program 
and  from  among  Individuals  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  No  more  than  eight 
members  of  the  Coimcil  shall  be  Individuals 
eligible  for  assistance  under  any  existing 
letral  services  program. 

"(3)  To  assist  in  carrjrlng  out  the  pro- 
vlslona of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of 
the  OfVe  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
compile  a  list  of  all  legal  servicee  programs 
publicly  funded  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  and  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year  and  furnish  such  Hat  to  the  incorporat- 
ing trusteeship.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subeectlon.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
make  available  to  the  incorporating  trustee- 
ship such  administrative  services  and  fi- 
nancial and  other  resources  as  It  may  require 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  day  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  ollent  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  as  established  In  sub- 
section (c).  and  the  project  attorney  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  each  meet 
and  each  shall  submit  recommendations 
as  provided  In  section  1004(a)  to  serve  on 
the  initial  board  of  directors. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  in- 
corporation of  tbe  Corporation  the  incor- 
porating truateeshlp  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
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tlons  are  necessary  to  Inooiporate  ths  OQr> 
poratlon.  Including  the  filing  of  article*  of 
Incorporation  undM  the  mstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  and  to  pi*' 
pare  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  except  the  selection  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  During  the  ninety-day  period  im- 
mediately following  tbe  period  specified  in 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  the  board 
shall  take  whatever  action  Is  neceeaary  to 
prepare  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  acUvltlea 
of  the  Corporation  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971. 

"onucToaa  and  osnoaas 

"Sac.  1004.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  conatstlng  of  serentaMi 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  consent  o*  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board 
to  serve  aa  chairman.  Members  of  the  board 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

"(1)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(3)  seven  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  Individuals  In  the  general  pub- 
lic, no  fewer  than  three  of  whom  sball  be 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
a  Jurisdiction; 

"  (3 )  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  after  due  consideration 
is  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  client 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  as  eetab- 
llshed In  1043(c); 

"(4)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  former  legal  services  project  attorneys 
after  due  consideration  Is  given  to  tbe  rec- 
ommendations of  the  attorney  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council; 

"(6)  one  member  shall  t>e  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools; 

"  ( 6 )  four  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asaocl- 
atlon, and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation. Members  appointed  under  this  clause 
subsequent  to  the  Initial  board  shaU  be  from 
lists  submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Bar  Association,  tbe  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
in  accordance  with  prooeduree  establtahed  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

"(b)(1)  The  directors  appointed  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that — 

"(A)  the  terms  of  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Ekx>nomlc  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971  and  shall  expire 
as  follows — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  of  the  director  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  subeectlon  (a)  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(3)  the  terms  of  the  remaining  directors 
appointed  under  subeectlon  (a)  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  ths  time  of 
appointment,  (1)  in  the  ease  of  directora 
from  the  general  public  appointed  under 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) .  two  at  the  and 
of  three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year,  (11)  In  the 
case  of  appmlntmenta  under  clause  (S)  of 
subsection  (a),  one  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  (ill)  in  tbe 
case  of  appointments  under  clause  (4)  of 
subsection  (a) .  one  at  the  end  of  three  years 
and  one  at  the  end  of  one  year.  (Iv)  In  the 
case  of  the  director  appointed  under  daose 
(S)  of  subsection  (a),  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  (v)  In  the  case  of  appointments 
under  clause  (0)  of  subsection  (a) .  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
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"(B)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  tbe 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  tbe  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  execu- 
tive director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers,  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  at  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  who  shall 
serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  Indi- 
vidual shall  serve  as  executive  director  of 
tbe  Corporation  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
years.  The  executive  director  shall  serve  as 
a  member  of  tbe  board  ex  officio  and  shall 
serve  without  a  vote. 

"(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  or  promot- 
ing any  officer,  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  diurlng 
the  period  of  employment  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(e)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  executive 
committees  of  the  board,  and  the  Advisory 
CouncU  shall,  whenever  appropriate,  be  open 
to  tbe  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  provided  to  Interested  par- 
ties and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  such  meetings. 

"(f)  No  member  of  tbe  board  may  par- 
ticipate In  any  declalon,  action,  or  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
directly  benefits  that  member  or  any  Arm  or 
organization  with  which  that  member  is  then 
currently  associated. 

"(g)  Any  board  after  the  Initial  board 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Council,  provide  for  rules  with  respect  to 
the  subsequent  meetings  of  tbe  Advisory 
Council. 

"AOVmOXT     COUNCIL 

"Sxc.  1006.  (a)  The  board,  after  consulting 
with  and  receiving  the  recommendations  of 
national  organizations  of  jjersons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  and  after  consult- 
ing with  and  receiving  the  recommendations 
of  associations  of  attorneys  actively  engaged 
In  conducting  legal  servicee  programs,  shall 
provide  for  the  selection  of  an  Advisory 
Council  subsequent  to  the  first  such  council 
established  under  secUon  1003(c)  (1)  of  this 
title  to  be  compoeed  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures eetabllshed  by  the  board.  Including 
terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method  of 
selection  and  app>ointment,  from  among  In- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  title  and  lawyers  actively  engaged 
in  providing  legal  services  in  any  existing 
program.  Equal  repreeentatlon  shall  be  given 
to  lawyers  and  clients.  Procedures  must  in- 
sure that  all  areas  of  the  country  and  signifi- 
cant segments  of  tbe  client  population  are 
represented,  and  in  no  event  may  more  than 
one  repreeentatlve  on  the  council  be  from 
any  one  State.  The  Advisory  Council  shall 
advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the  execu- 
tive director  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
legal  services  and  tbe  needs  of  tne  client 
community  and  may  act  as  llalaon  between 
the  client  community  and  legal  servloes  pro- 
grams through  such  activities  as  It  deems 
appropriate.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  of  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  board  in  accord- 
ance cvltb  section  1004. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources  for  the  Advisory  Council  In  order 
<  1  pay  such  reaaonable  travel  costs  and  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  determine. 

ACTIVITIES    AND    POWXKS    Or    THE    COBPOBATION 

"Sec.  1006.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.^menJmenta  of  1971,  In  order  to  carry  out 
t:.e  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  U 
authorized  to — 

"(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quail- 
Sed  programs  furnishing  legal  servicee  to 
members  of  tbe  client  community; 


"(3)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
tbe  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreementa 
made  pursuant  to  section  1003  of  this  title; 

"(3)  oarry  out  research,  training,  techxU- 
oal  aaaiatance,  experimental,  legal  parapro- 
fessloaal  and  clinical  assistance  programs; 

"(4)  through  financial  aasiacance  and 
other  means,  increase  opportunities  for  le- 
gal education  among  Individuals  who  are 
members  of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged: 

"(6)  provide  for  the  coUecUon  and  diasem- 
luailon  of  Information  designed  to  coordl- 
uate  and  evaluate  the  eaectlveness  oS.  the 
activities  and  programs  for  legal  services  In 
various  parts  of  the  country; 

'(&)  oQer  advice  and  assistance  to  all  pro- 
grams providing  legal  services  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  cUenl  community  conducted 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracte  for 
the  provision  ol  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  maklug  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency; 

•(B)  reviewing  and  malftng  recominenda- 
uons  to  the  President  and  Congress  concern- 
ing any  proposal,  whether  by  legislation  or 
executive  action,  to  establlah  a  federally  as- 
sisted program  for  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  client  community;  and 

•■(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluauon  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program; 

"(7)  est4kbll&h  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measuree  as  may  be  neceeaary  to 
assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  funds  provided  by  tbe  Corpora- 
tion cairy  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Inter- 
ference as  if  such  an  attorney  was  hired 
directly  by  the  client,  and  to  assure  that  such 
attorneys  are  bound  by  the  same  Canons  of 
Profeealonal  Responsibility  as  are  applicable 
to  other  attorneys  practicing  in  the  same 
jurisdiction; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  con- 
sistent with  those  established  by  the  Office 
of  Eooiiomic  Opportunity  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  be  rendered  by  any  grantee 
or  contractor  of  the  Corporation  with  special 
provision  lor  priority  for  members  of  the 
client  oonimunity  whose  means  are  least 
adequate    to    obtain   private   legal    services; 

"(9)  eetabllsh  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profesalon  to  as- 
sure the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  attorneys  provldliig  legal 
servloes  under  this  title;  and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  CorporaUon  is 
authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leaaes.  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions.  In  accordance  with  bylaws  es- 
tablished by  the  board  of  directors  appro- 
priate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions or  services,  money,  at  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispoee  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
activities; 

■  (3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
lesslonal  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation  In  ac- 
cordiance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  rates; 

"(4)  promulgate  regtilatlons  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  mannra-  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  based  upon  the 
following  considerations — 


"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  aiul 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community  In  both  urban  and  rural 
areas; 

"(B)  peaceful  feeolutlon  of  giievanoes  and 
resort  to  orderiy  means  of  seeking  change; 
and 

"(C)  rr'«^*"^""'  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and  faculties  of  organizations  presenUy 
specializing  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community; 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  Ubrary; 

"(6)  eetabllsh  prooeduree  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  service  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poraUon oontalnlng  a  requirement  that  the 
appUcant  will  give  assorances  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  supervised  by  a  poUcymaklng 
board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  In  the  case  of  a  legal  servloes 
program  which,  upon  the  date  on  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971,  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are 
not  lawyers  on  Its  poUcymaklng  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  community  constitute 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  such 
board. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  at- 
tomeyB  employed  full  time  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 
outside  praoUce  of  law  unless  permitted  as 
pro  bono  pubUoo  activity  pursuant  to  gulde- 
Unee  established  by  the  Oorporatlon. 

"  (d)  The  Oorporatlon  shall  Insure  (1 )  that 
all  attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a 
cUent  or  group  of  cUents  refrain,  whUe  en- 
eaged  in  actlvltloe  carried  on  by  legal  »ervlo« 
programs  funded  by  the  Oorporatlon,  from 
ujuiertaklng  to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by  representa- 
tions to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  oom- 
mlttoee.  unless  such  bodies,  their  member*. 
or  oommlttees  request  that  the  "i*"^ 
make  repreeentatlons  to  tham,  and  (3)  that 
no  funds  provided  by  the  Oorporatlon  ah^ 
be  uUllzed  for  any  activity  which  Is  planned 
and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  business  by  the  Congress  or  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies,  for  any  demonstra- 
tion. raUy,  or  plcketmg  aimed  at  the  family 
or  home  of  a  membw  of  a  leglslaUve  body  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  hie  actlona  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  for  oonductlng  any 
campaign  of  advertising  carried  on  through 
the  commercial  media  for  the  purpoee  otf  in- 
fluencing the  parage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  eetabllsh  guide- 
lines for  oonalderatlon  of  poaslble  appeals  to 
be  implemented  by  each  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor of  the  Oorporatlcm  to  Insure  the  efllclent 
utilization  of  reeourcee.  Such  guidelines  shall 
In  no  way  interfere  with  the  attorney's  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  under  the 
Canona  of  Professional  mhlce  and  the  Code 
of  Profesalonal  Etesponalblllty. 

"(f)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Oor- 
poratlon pursuant  to  this  title  abaU  be  used 
to  Movlde  legal  ssrvloee  with  respect  to  any 
criminal  procsedlng.  exoept  in  sxtCTkordlnary 
circumstances  where,  atter  oonsoltsMon  with 
the  court  having  jurisdiction,  tbe  board  has 
determined  that  adequate  legal  asslsitanoe 
wiU  not  be  available  for  an  Indlgwit  defend- 
ant unless  such  servloea  are  made  available. 
"(g)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  Cor- 
poration's approval  of  any  grant  or  contract 
application,  the  Corporation  ahaU  notify  the 
State  bar  association  of  the  State  In  which 
the  recipient  wUl  offer  legal  services.  Notifi- 
cation shall  Include  a  reasonable  description 
of  the  grant  or  contract  application. 

"(h)  Where  any  legal  proceeding  Is  brought 
by  attorneys  employed  by  the  corporation  or 
by  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or  in  part  from 
funds  provided  by  the  oorporatlon  then  the 
corporaUon  ahall  be  liable  to  any  prevailing 
defendant  or  defendants  for  payment  of 
reasonable  legal  fees  and  court  costs  awarded 
In  connection  with  such  proceedings. 
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"VOtnuaWTt  and  HOMTOLinCAI.  MATUU  or  THK 

CORPORATIOK 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  aaaets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  Otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

'•(d)  Full  time  employees  of  the  Cori>ora- 
tlon  or  of  programs  funded  by  the  Oorpo- 
ratton  are  subject  to  provisions  of  section 
7324  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 
exemption  in  section  7326(1)  of  such  title 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  such 
individuals. 

'itCCBSS    TO    KXCOaOS    AMD    DOCUMENTS    KELATXS 
TO   THK   COSPOKATION 

"Sxc.  1008.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Cori>oratlon  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  principal  office  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  a  place  readily  accessible  and 
open  to  public  inspection  during  ordinary 
worUng  hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  Ave 
years  subsequent  to  the  making  of  such 
grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractors  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subsequent 
to  such  evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitor- 
ing visit.  Upon  request,  the  substance  of  such 
reports  shall  be  furulshed  to  the  grantee  or 
contractor  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  evalu- 
ation, inspection,  or  monitoring  visit, 

■'(c)  The  Corporation  sliall  afford  notice 
ant  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
Interested  parties  prior  to  issuing  regula- 
tions and  guidelines,  and  it  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  Its 
bylaws,  regulations,  and  gruldellnes. 

"(d)  Tb«  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  proTlitonB  of  the  Freedom  at  Informa- 
tion Aot. 

"rorAKdNO  OF  TH«  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  1000.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  appro- 
priations for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 
"RscoRoa  AND  ATTsrr  or  ths  corporation  and 

THS    RZCIFIXNT8    OF   ASSISTANCX 

"Ssc.  1010.  (a)  The  acoounta  of  the  Cor- 
poration eball  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  any  independent  licensed  public 
aooountaat  oertlfled  or  licensed  by  a  regula- 
tory authority  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division. Kaob  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  Oorpcvation  are  normally  kqpt.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  neoeoMry  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  avatlaMe  to  the  p«rson  con- 
ducting the  audit,  consistent  with  the  ne- 
ceeslty  of  maintaining  the  confidentiality 
required  by  the  beat  standards  of  the  legal 
profeasloQ,  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balance,  or  securltlea 
held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  any  such  peraooi. 
The  report  ot  each  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  report  re- 
quired under  this  tttte.  The  audit  report 
shaa  set  forth  the  scope  ot  the  audit  and 


include  sueh  etatwnents  as  are  naoesaary  to 
present  fairly  the  MseU  and  UabUlties,  and 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corporation,  with  an 
analysU  ot  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  sopidafnented  In  reasonable  detaU  by 
a  statement  of  the  Income  and  expenses  of 
the  Oocporatlon  during  the  year,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  souroes  and  appUoatlon  of  funds, 
together  with  the  opinion  ot  the  independent 
auditor  oC  those  statetnenta. 

"(b)  (1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Oorporatton  for  amy  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  ftmds  are  avaUable  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  Qeneral  Aooountlng  Office 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  axui  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ootnp- 
tn^er  General  of  the  United  states,  con- 
sistent with  the  neoeaslty  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  best  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  Ttie  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation  pertain- 
ing to  Its  financial  transactions  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depKMltorles,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
All  such  books,  accounts,  records,  reports. 
files,  papers,  and  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  remain  in  the  possession  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. "The  report  to  Congress  shall  contain 
such  comments  and  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  conditions  of  the  Corporation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereito  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of 
each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  execu- 
tive director  and  to  each  member  of  the 
board  at  the  time  svibmltted  to  the  Congress, 
"(c)(1)  Each  grantee  or  contractor,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  vrtth  which  such  assist- 
ance Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  -such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  a.sslstance 
received  under  this  section.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  also 
have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  the  Corporation. 

"RXPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  1011.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. This  report  shall  include  findings 


and  recoinmenoanons  concerning  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  attomey-cUent  relationships 
and  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Professional 
Hesponslbllity  of  the  American  Bar  Assoda- 
tlou  In  the  conduct  of  programs  supported 
by  the  Corporation.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
operations,  activltiee,  financial  condition,  and 
accompUshments  of  the  Corporaition,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  views  and  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  of  members  of  the  board. 

"DnrmmoNs 

"Skc.  1013.  As  used  in  this  tlUe,  the  term— 

"(1)  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rioo,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(3)  'Corporation'  means  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  title; 

"(3)  'client  community'  means  Individuals 
uuable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  financial  means; 

" (4)  'member  of  the  client  community'  in- 
cludes any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
legal  counsel  because  of  inadequate  financial 
means; 

'■(5)  'representative  of  the  client  commu- 
nity' Includes  any  person  who  is  selected  by 
members  of  the  client  community  whether  or 
not  a  member  of  that  community; 

■(6)  legal  services'  includes  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion concerning  legal  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities, and  slznllar  activities; 

"(7)  'legal  profession'  refers  to  that  body 
compoeed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one  State 
of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  rnAHTn  i^ 
foundation,  corporation  or  association  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  or  may 
lawfully  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

"rXDERAI.    CONTBOI. 

"Sec.  1013  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super- 
vision, or  control  over  the  Corporation  or  any 
of  Its  granteee,  contractors  or  employees,  or 
over  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation, 
or  over  the  attorneys  providing  legal  services 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  over  the  members 
of  the  client  community  receiving  legal  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  this  title. 

"SPEClAI.    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  1014.  The  board  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  insiu-e  that — 

"(I)  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  grantee  or  contractor 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  sibould 
not  be  taken: 

"(2)  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  termi- 
nated, an  application  for  refunding  shall  not 
be  denied,  and  an  emergency  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continued  for 
longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the  grantee 
or  contractor  has  been  afforded  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely,  full,  and 
fair  heai-ing 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  1015.  The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions system,  and  other  facilities,  be  utilized 
by  the  Corporation  or  Its  grantees  or  con- 
tractors to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 

"TRANSFXR      ICATTXRS 

"Skc.  1018.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  all  rights  of  the  Office 
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of  Economic  Opportxinlty  to  capital  equip- 
ment in  the  possession  of  leg^  services  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  sections  222(a) 
(3),  230,  232,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Economic  Oppwrtunlty  Act  of  1964,  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

"(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  all  personnel,  assets,  li- 
abilities, property,  and  records  as  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used 
primarily  In  connection  with  any  function 
of  the  Director  under  section  222(a)(3)  of 
this  Act  Shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation. 

"(c)  During  the  fiscal  year  1972  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  to 
arrange  for  the  orderly  continuation  by  such 
corporation  of  financial  assistance  to  legal 
services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 222(a)(3),  230,  232,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
EkX)nomlc  Opportunity  determines  that  an 
obligation  to  provide  financial  assistance  pur- 
suant to  any  contract  or  grant  agreement  for 
such  legal  services  will  extend  beyond  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.Act.  he  shall  Include  in  any  such  contract 
or  agreement  provisions  to  assure  that  the 
obligation  to  provide  such  financial  assist- 
ance may  be  assumed  by  the  National  Liegal 
Services  Corporation,  subject  to  such  modi- 
fications of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that 
contract  or  grant  agreement  as  the  Corpo- 
ration determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(d)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  section  222(a)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
repealed. 

"le)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall,  out  of  appropriations  then 
available  to  him.  make  funds  available  to 
asElst  In  meeting  the  organizational  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  and  In  carrying  out  its 
activities. 

(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  OpporturUty 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  622  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  '  INDEPENDENCE    OF    NATIONAI.    LEGAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

'  Sec.  623.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  except  title 
X.  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  X,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation."  " 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  611(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3044(b)  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Director  of 
Ar-tlon  may  approve  assistance  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  projects  if  he  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
labllshlng  objective  criteria,  that  such  action 
IS  reqtiired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  the 
r.i.'e  of  any  project  with  respect  to  which 
prior  to  such  date,  a  grant  or  contract  has 
been  made  under  such  section  or  with  re- 
.■^pect  to  any  project  under  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent program  in  effect  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 17.  1969.  contributions  In  cash  or  in  kind 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Depart- 
i^icnt  of  the  Interior,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
project  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  cost 
thereof  which  le  met  from  non-Federal 
sources. 


AKENOMltNT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BRADKMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  smiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas:  Ou 
page  18,  line  11,  insert  "(a)"  before  "Section: 
and  add  the  following  new  paragraph  after 
line  13: 

(b>  Title  V-B  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  center  caption  for  such  part  B,  and  sec- 
tions 621,  622,  and  623  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

.Sec.  521.  Parts  B.  C.  D,  E.  F.  G.  and  H  of  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act". 

STATEMENT    or    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec  522.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  partic- 
ularly during  their  early  childhood  years; 
(2)  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams, including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  full  and  special 
consideration  in  planning  any  child  develop- 
ment programs  and,  until  such  time  as  such 
programs  are  expanded  to  become  available 
to  all  children,  priority  must  be  given  to 
preschool  children  with  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need;  (4)  while  no  mother  may 
be  forced  to  work  outside  the  home  as  a 
condition  for  using  child  development  pro- 
grams, such  programs  are  essential  to  allow 
many  parents  to  undertake  or  continue  ftill- 
or  part-time  employment,  training,  or  edu- 
cation; and  (5)  it  is  crucial  to  the  mean- 
ingful development  of  such  programs  that 
their  planning  and  operation  be  undertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  parents,  community. 
State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  fxill  opportu- 
nity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  establish- 
ing and  expanding  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  so  as  to 
( 1 )  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  these  programs;  (2)  recognize 
and  build  upon  the  experience  and 
successes  gained  through  the  Headstart 
program  and  slnUlar  efforts;  (3)  make  child 
development  services  available  to  all  children 
who  need  them,  with  special  emphasis  on 
preschool  programs  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  and  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  parent  families;  (4) 
provide  that  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and 
funding  of  such  programs  be  made  at  the 
community  level  with  the  full  involvement  of 
parents  and  other  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  community  Interested  in  child 
development;  and  (5)  establish  the  legisla- 
tive framework  for  the  future  expansion  of 
such  programs  to  provide  universally  avail- 
able child  development  services. 
TITLE  I— COMPREHENSTVK  CBOLD  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS,  DIRECTION 
TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAM 
Sec.  523.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  524.  Funds  appropriated  under  section 
530  may  be  used  (In  accordance  with  ap- 
proved applications)  for  the  following  activ- 
ities : 

(a)  planning  and  developing  child  develop- 
ment programs.  Including  the  operation  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems; 

(b)  estaUlshing,  maintaining,  and  operat- 


ing child  development  programs,  which  may 
include  activities  such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  develc^unent 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
In  the  program 'to  profit  fully  from  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  to  attain  the 
maximum  potential; 

(2)  food  and  nutritional  services  (mcl tid- 
ing family  consultation); 

(3)  rental,  remodeling,  renov&tion,  altera- 
tion, construction,  or  acquisition  of  facili- 
ties, including  mobile  facilities,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; 

(4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  q;>eclal 
needs  oT  minority  groups,  Indian  and  migrant 
children  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  children  from  bilingual  families  for 
the  development  of  skills  in  EngUsh  and 
other  language  spoken  in  the  home; 

(5)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  chUd'B  pKitential; 

(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  social, 
and  educational  programs  (including  after- 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and  over- 
night progrrtuns) ; 

(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  identi- 
fication of  visual,  dental,  hearing,  speech, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  barriers  to  full  participation  In 
child  development  programs,  with  appro- 
priate treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

(8)  incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  acti^'lties  designed 
to  ameliorate  identified  handicaps  and,  where 
necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  such  handicaps,  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  operating  separate  child  devel- 
opment programs  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

(9)  preservlce  and  inservice  education  and 
other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal  personnel; 

(10)  dissemination  of  Information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served 
to  assure  that  parents  are  well  informed  of 
child  development  programs  available  to 
them  and  may  become  directly  Involved  In 
such  programs; 

(11)  services,  including  in-home  services, 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  in  the  capacity  of  parents, 
youth   and   prospective  parents; 

(12)  utUlzation  of  child  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  services,  programs, 
or  activities  intended  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren; and 

(13)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  councils  and  child  development 
councils. 

PRIME   SPONSORS 

Sec.  525.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

(1)  any  State;  or 

(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government — 

(A)  which  Is  a  city  with  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand  or  more  persons  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  available  to  the  Secretary:  or 

(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  with  a  poptUa- 
tlon  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  and 
which  the  Secretary  determines  has  general 
governmental  powers  substantially  similar 
to  those  of  a  city;  or 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  having  a  total  popnlatlon 
of  one  hundred  thotisand  or  more  persons 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
data  available  to  the  Secretary;  which  pro- 
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poMs  to  op«rst«  progruna  »utbarlc«<l  by  tbli 
Act  tbrough  contrkct  wltb  public  or  private 
iu>nproflt  kccndea  or  orfanliatloDs  mdudliig 
but  not  llmltfld  to  community  aotloa  agan- 
clM.  aliicle-puipoaA  Haadrtart  acendaa.  com- 
munity ooiporatlona,  parant  oooparatlvaa.  or- 
gamzatlona  oi  Inriiana.  employata  of  work- 
lag  mothers  and  local  public  and  prlrata 
educational  agandea  and  Instltutlona,  aerv- 
ing  or  applying  to  aerve  children  In  a  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  or  other  area  pos- 
Moalng  a  commnnallty  of  lutaraat; 
(4)  an  Indian  tribal  organization;  or 
(6>  any  public  or  private  nonproUt  agency 
or  organization,  including  but  not  limited  to 
community  action  agenclae,  slngle-purpoae 
Headatart  agenclea,  community  oorporalions, 
parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of  mi- 
grant workers,  labor  unions,  orgaxuzatlons  of 
Indians,  employers  of  working  mothers,  and 
public  aud  private  educational  agenclea  aiul 
mstltutluns.  serving  or  applying  to  aerve 
children  In  a  neighborhood  or  other  area 
posseasing  a  commonality  of  intereat  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combination 
of  unlU)  of  general  local  government  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  In  the  event  that 

(A)  such  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
general  local  government  either  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
the  implementation  of  this  title  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  by  the  Secretary,  or 
has  not  submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  526  within  two  hundred  and  forty  days 
of  s&ld  Implementation  during  the  first  fiscal 
year  In  which  this  title  U  funded  or  earlier 
than  ninety  days  before  the  start  of  each 
succeeding  &scal  year,  or,  although  aervlng 
as  a  prime  sponsor.  Is  found.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  contained  In  subsection 
(8)  of  this  section  not  to  be  satisfactory  Im- 
plementing a  child  development  plan  which 
adequately  meets  the  purpose  of  this  title, 

(B)  such  sponsorship  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  comprehensive  child  development 
programs  on  a  year-round  basis  to  chlldreD 
of  migrant   workers  and  their  famlllee,  ot 

(C)  the  Secretary  determines  such  spomsor- 
ship  necessary  to  noeet  the  needs  of  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children,  pre-school-age 
children,  or  children  of  working  mothers  or 
single  parents  residing  In  the  area  served  by 
a  prime  sponsor  designated  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (1)   through  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  city,  a 
unit  of  general  local  government,  a  county 
or  other  unit  of  general  local  government, 
any  combmatlons  thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  have  not  submitted  a  plan  un- 
der section  Sa6  or  the  Secretary  has  not  ap- 
proved a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the 
Secretary  has  withdrawn  authority  under 
section  526  or  where  the  needs  of  migrants, 
pre-school-age  children,  or  the  children  of 
working  mothers  or  single  parents,  minor- 
ity grou{>B,  or  the  economically  disadvantaged 
are  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  may  di- 
rectly fund  programs.  Including  those  in 
rural  areas  without  regard  to  population, 
that  he  deems  necessary  m  order  to  serve 
the  children  of  the  particular  area. 

(c)  Any  State,  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  loctd  government  or  Indian 
tribal  organization  that  Is  eligible  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (a)  and 
which  desires  to  be  so  designated  In  order 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  which.  In  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  area  to  be  served  shall  provide  for — 

( I )  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  chUd  development  programs  In 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan  pursuant  to  section  630. 
Bach  Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least 
one  representative  to  the  Child  Development 


Council;  and  one-half  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  repreaentatlves 
of  Local  Policy  Councils.  The  balance  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  unit  or  units  of  government  estab- 
lishing such  Council  and  ahall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  unit  or  units  of  govern- 
ment; the  public  and  private  economic  op- 
portunity, health,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, training,  and  child  service  agen- 
cies In  the  prime  sponsorship  area;  minor- 
ity groups  and  organizations;  public  and 
private  child  development  organizations;  em- 
ployers of  working  mothers,  and  labor  un- 
ions, and  shall  Include  at  least  one  child 
development  specialist.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Council  shall  be  parents  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged.  Each  Council 
shall  select  its  own  chairman. 

(3)  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
possessing  a  commonality  of  interest  or.  pur- 
suant to  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  nongeographlc  grouping  of  appro- 
priate size.  Such  Councils  shall  be  composed 
of  parents  of  children  eligible  under  this 
title  or  their  representatives  who  reside  In 
such  neighborhood  or  subareas  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  nongeographlcai  grouping,  who 
are  working  or  participating  In  training  In 
the  common  area,  and  who  are  chosen  by 
such  parents  In  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  Local  Policy  Coxincils  shall  be 
responsible,  among  other  things,  for  deter- 
mining child  development  needs  and  priori- 
ties in  their  neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  relating  thereto 
and  encourage  project  applications  pursuant 
to  section  627  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan, 
and  are  authorized  to  approve  applications 
for  funding  by  the  ChUd  Development 
Council. 

(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency 
(existing  or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  unit 
or  combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government,  Indian  tribal  organization,  or 
any  local  educational  agency  as  defined  In 
section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  of  1965  of  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  developing  a 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan 
pursuant  to  section  526,  for  evaluating  appli- 
cations for  such  assistance  submitted  to  it  by 
other  agencies  or  organizations,  for  delivering 
services,  activities,  and  programs  for  which 
flnanclal  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
title,  and  for  continuously  evaluating  and 
overseeing  the  Implementation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title;  Provided,  That  such 
delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  its  actions  to  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
Local  Policy  Councils. 

(d)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  that  desires  to  be 
designated  a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(5)  In  order  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  applica- 
tion for  designation  as  prime  sponsor  which, 
in  addition  to  deecribmg  the  area  to  be 
served,  shall — 

( 1 )  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  sponsor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (5); 

(2)  evidence  the  capability  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  efTectlvely  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  in  the  area  to  be 
served;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  local 
policy  council  which  shall  be  composed  of 
parents  of  eligible  children  or  their  rep- 
resentatives who  reside  in  such  area  and  who 
are  chosen  by  such  parents  in  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  (1)   In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 


mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  itxyt  or  Is  acting  as  a  prima 
sponsor  and  a  ctty  or  an  Indian  trttMd  or- 
ganization which  Is  eligible  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  which  haa 
submitted  an  application  for  designation  aa 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c) .  the  Secretary  ahall  approve 
the  application  of  the  city  or  the  Indian 
tribal  organization. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  aub- 
mitted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a 
prime  sponsor  and  a  unit  of  general  local 
gcvernment  which  is  a  county  or  combina- 
tions of  units  of  local  government  which 
IS  eligible  under  paragraph  (2)(B),  or  (Si, 
of  subsection  (a)  and  which  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion ic),  the  Secretary,  in  ac(?ordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  preacribe.  shall 
approve  for  that  geographical  area  the  ap- 
plication of  the  StAte  or  unit  of  general 
government  which  he  determines  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  Bix>n- 
sor  or  is  acting  as  prime  sponsor  serving  a 
geographic  area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  such  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
which  Is  eligible  under  paragraph  (2>  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  which  baa  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor that  meets  the  requirements  of  subeee- 
tloii  (b).  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall 
approve  for  that  geographical  area  the  ap- 
plication of  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  be  determines  will  moat  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(4)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime 
sponsor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  serving  a  geographical  area  tmder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Indian  reservation  that 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designa- 
tion as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary 
shall  tentatively  approve  the  latter  appli- 
cation, subject  to  review  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Plan 

(5)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  a  general  local  government  has  maintained 
a  pattern  of  exclusion  of  minorities  or  in- 
sensltlvity  to  the  needs  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged citizens,  or  when  substantial  ob- 
jections are  raised  by  representatives  of 
minorities  or  the  economically  dlsadvantuged 
to  the  application  of  such  unltt  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  for  prime  sponsorship,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  in  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  prime  sponsorship 
to  an  alternative  unit  of  government  or  to 
a  public  or  nonprofit  agencv  or  organization 
In  the  area  representing  the  Interests  of 
mliiorlty  and  economically  disadvantaged 
people. 

( f )  The  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  sixty  days  to  review 
applications  fcr  designation  tiled  by  other 
than  the  State,  offer  recommendations  to 
the  applicant,  and  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
an  application  submitted  under  this  section 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation 
of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn  only 
If  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  including  a  statement 
of  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  sixty  days  In  which  to  submit  correc- 
tive amendments  to  such  application  or 
undertake  other  necessary  corrective  action, 
and 

(3)  an   opportunity  for  a  public   hearing 
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upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
Buy  be  taken  as  of  tiffiiX. 

(b)(1)  U  any  party  to  dtoaatUded  wltii  tb« 
Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection  (g) 
wltb  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its  appll- 
Mtlon  submitted  under  thu  Motion  or  the 
withdrawal  of  Ita  deklgnation,  such  party 
aiay,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  su^ 
Mtlon.  file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  party 
Is  located  a  petltkitt  for  review  of  tbat  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  aball  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
gecretar-.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
m  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  baaed  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2113  of  title  36.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  Cfcuse 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  subatantlea 
evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
aflrm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  tTnlted  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

COIlU'REUINSIVE      CHn.D      DEVXl^OFMEMT      PI^NS 

Sec.  526.  (a)  Financial  aastotance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
far  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  625(c)  only  pur- 
suant to  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  which  Is  submitted  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor and  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  oomprehensive 
program  for  providing  child  develc^ment 
services  in  the  prime  sponsorahip  area 
which    - 

{ I )  IdenUfiee  child  development  needs  and 
goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  tlnanclal  assistance  will 
be  used; 

(2)  meeu  the  needs  of  children  in  the 
prime  spozxeorahlp  area,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate and  feasible.  Including  (A)  prior- 
ity programs  lor  pre-school  children  6  years 
of  age  and  under,  (B)  before  and  after  school 
programs,  and  (C)  infant  care  programs  &£ 
well  as  Insuring  the  avaUablUty  of  child 
care  services  for  the  children  of  single  par- 
ents ctr  working  mothers  who  must  work  or 
attend  school  or  other  employment  related 
training  or  eduoaiioniU  aotlvltlee  on  night 
shifts  of  lUgbt  aeaaiana; 

(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  by  resez-v- 
Ing  for  such  children  from  such  <fimds  as 
are  received  under  section  681  in  any  flscaJ 
year  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  received  by  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  or  organlzatlona  within  the 
prima  s{K>nBorahlp  area  for  programs  during 
fiscal  year  1972  under  section  222(a)(1)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064;  and 
by  reserving  no  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
the  remainder  of  Its  allotment  under  section 
531  for  child  development  programs  and 
services  for  thoee  children  of  families  having 
an  annual  Income  below  the  lower  budget 
for  a  four  person  urban  family  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstloa  of 
the  Department  of  Labor, 

(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  aervloea  to 
children  of  single  parents  and  working 
mothers; 

(5)  provldee.  Insofar  as  feasible,  that  such 
programs   under  this   Act   will   be   approved 
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only  tf  liMre  la  partlolpatum  without  regard 
to  famUy  inooaw  and  tn  acoordanoe  with 
an  approptlkte  tm  sobwtula  aa  provided  tn 
paragraph  (6)  of  tbls  subsection. 

(6)  pmtiles  ttiat  (A)  bo  charge  Sat  aerv- 
ices  provMed  under  a  child  development  pro- 
gram MKUted  undar  tba  plan  «m  b«  xnada 
with  req>aet  to  any  child  wboae  taznily  baa 
an  annual  inoome  btf ow  the  lower  budcet 
for  a  four  person  urban  family  aa  determined 
by  ttM  Bureau  of  Labor  atatiatios  of  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor,  except  to  the  extent  that 
payment  will  be  made  by  a  third  party  (m- 
cludlpf  a  Oovemment  agency)  which  is  au- 
thorized or  required  to  pay  for  such  aenricea; 
and  (B)  such  charges  will  be  mitde  with 
respect  to  any  child  who  does  not  qualify  un- 
der (A)  in  accordance  with  an  appropriate 
fee  schedule  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  and  which  is 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  family  to  pay 
for  sucsb  Barv^sM,  including  Uxe  extent 
to  whldi  any  third  party  (including  a  Oov- 
emnxent  agency)  la  authorized  or  required 
to  make  paymenta  for  auch  aervlcaa; 

(7)  pro^des  that  co<9eratlve  arrange- 
ments vrtll  be  entered  into  under  which  pub- 
lic agencies,  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels, 
responsible  for  the  education  of  or  other 
services  to  handicapped  children,  will  make 
stich  services  available,  where  appropriate,  to 
programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

(8)  provides  that  Insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  In  ocunmunltes  served  by  such 
projects  wlU  receive  Jobs,  Including  In-bome 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  c^iportunlties  for 
training  in  prograjns  authorized  imder  title 
n  of  this  Act; 

(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  In  each  program 
within  the  prime  aponsorahip  area  will  In- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeco- 
nomic back^ounds; 

(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups. 
Indians  and  migrant  children,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  needs  of  children  from 
bilingual  families  for  development  of  skills 
In  English  and  in  the  other  language  spoken 
in  the  home; 

(11)  provldee  equitably  for  the  child 
development  needs  of  children  from  each 
minority  group  residing  withm  the  area 
served; 

(12)  provldee  that  children  in  the  area 
served  will  In  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  nonpublic 
pre£,chaol  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
in  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain 
school  age; 

(13)  provides.  Insofar  aa  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  chUd  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (including  but 
not  limited  to  thoee  relating  to  employment 
and  mai^Mwer)  so  as  to  keep  family  units 
intact  or  in  close  proximity  during  the  day; 

(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct,  overall  direction  and 
evaluation  of  programs; 

( 16)  provides  to  the  extent  feasible  for  the 
employment  as  both  profeaaionals  and  para- 
professionals  of  persons  resident  in  the 
nelgbborhooda  from  which  children  are 
drawn; 

(16)  Includes  to  the  extent  feasible  a 
career  development  plan  for  paraprofesslonal 
and  professional  training,  education,  and 
advancement  on  a  career  ladder; 

(17)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, programs  «ill  include  participation  by 
volunteers,  especially  parents  and  older 
children,  and  Including  saniac  oitlzena.  atu- 
dents,  and  persons  preparing  for  employment 
in  child  development  programs; 

(18)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  in  the  ftmc- 
tlonal  langtiaga  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  intertfeted  persons  in 
the   community  are   fully   Informed  of   the 


activities  of  the  Ghlld  Development  Council 
and  ite  delegate  agency; 

(19)  provldeB  that  no  person  will  be  denied 
employment  in  any  program  solely  on  the 
ground  that  be  falls  to  meet  atatc  teacher 
oertiflcatlon  standards; 

(80)  assurea  that  linkage  and  coordination 
mechanisms  have  been  developed  by  pre- 
school program  administrators  and  adminis- 
trators of  school  eystems,  both  public  and 
nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide  con- 
tinuity between  programs  for  preschool  and 
elementary  schoolchildren,  and  to  coordinate 
programs  conducted  under  this  Act  and  pro- 
grams conducted  pursuant  to  section  222(a) 
(2)  <rf  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064 
and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Sduca- 
tion  Act; 

(31)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  i»lme  apon- 
■or  loc»tad  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
politan area,  for  ooordlnatlon  with  other 
prime  sponsors  located  with  such  metro- 
politan area,  and  arrangements  for  coopera- 
tive funding  where  apjM'oprlate,  and  par- 
ticularly for  such  coordination  when  ^pro- 
prtate  to  meet  the  needs  for  ebild  develop- 
ment sarvieeB  of  children  of  parents  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  or  otherwise 
occupied  during  the  day  witUn  a  prims 
sponsorship  area  o^er  than  that  in  which 
they  reside; 

(23)  assures  coordination  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  for  whtcb  flnanfilal  assist- 
ance is  iMTOvlded  under  the  authority  of  other 
laws; 

(33)  eiftabllAea  arrangements  In  the  area 
served  tat  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  audioes  of  or  with  the 
support  of  busineaa,  industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  crganlaaftiocis 
and  other  community  groupis; 

(34)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  n  on -Federal  share  re- 
quirements VTlll  be  met; 

(36)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  i»eacrlbe  to  assure  proper  dlaburae- 
ment  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

(36)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  coc- 
(tuetlng  surveys  and  analyees  of  needs  fcr 
child  development  programs  in  the  prime 
sponsonhlp  area  and  for  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
and  evaluatloci  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  Sball 
establish  by  regulaticois; 

(37)  provides  that  oonsideration  wfll  be 
given  to  project  a^tpllcatlons  submitted  by 
public,  private,  nonprofit,  and  proAtmaktac 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programs,  and  that  (A)  oomparatlve 
easts  of  providing  services  shall  tie  a  faster 
m  deciding  amang  applicants,  and  (B)  such 
arganieattoos  must  meet  the  standards  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  title;  and 

(28)  provldas  tbat  programs  or  services 
under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  only  for 
ohlldren  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
have  requested  them; 

(39)  provides  assurance  that  In  develop- 
ing plana  for  any  faclUties  due  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  excellenee  ct  architec- 
ture and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion  of 
works  of  art  (not  repreeanting  more  than 
one  percentum  o<  the  oast  of  the  prefect) . 

(c)  No  oomprefaenslTe  child  developed 
(dan  or  modification  or  amendmeat  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under  tbls 
seotion  shall  be  approved  by  tbe  Secretary 
unless  be  determines  that — 

(1)  each  conmunMy  action  agency  or 
slngle-pmpoee  Headstart  agency  In  ttM  area 
to  be  served,  prevtously  responsible  for  ttie 
administrattoD  of  programs  under  this  Act  or 
under  section  332(a)(1)  of  the  Boonomlc 
Opportunity  Act,  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  to  tbe  prime  sponsor  «nd 
to  tbe  Secretary: 

(3)  any  educational  agency  or  Inetitution 
m  the  area  to  be  served  reapomsible  for  the 
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MlmlnUtnitloQ  ot  progmna  under  Motion 
223 (ft)  (2)  of  tht  EcoDomla  Opporkuotty  Act 
ba*  had  an  oppoatantty  to  vataaCt  cammanta 
to  tlM  prlBM  spoiMor  and  tlM  SBeMUry; 

{»)  tlM  Ck>f«raor  or  a^iproprliita  8t«t« 
agsncy  baa.  In  tba  caaa  at  m  priai*  wpetmm 
thai  U  a  unit  (or  oomhUMttoa  at  OBlta)  ot 
gcnarat  local  fonmiDMU  or  an  latflan  tribal 
iimantaallnn  or  pubUa  or  prlvat«  aonproOt 
agancy,  had  an  opportunity  to  autamlt  oom- 
manta  to  tba  prima  apoaaor  and  to  tba  Sacra* 
tary. 

(d)  A  compNhanatfa  child  devalopmant 
plan  aubmlttad  undar  thla  aaotUiD  may  b« 
diaapprovad  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  U  tba  Saoratary  provldea  writun  notloa 
of  intantlon  to  dtaapprova  aueh  plan,  includ- 
ing a  atatement  of  the  reaaona.  a  raaaonable 
tlma  to  auhmlt  conraotlve  amandnMBta.  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  publlo  haarlnc  upon 
which  basis  an  appaal  to  th«  SecMtary  mav 
be  taken  aa  of  rlcM. 

FIOJICT   APnJCAnOMS 

Sac.  637.  (a)  Upon  the  raoommandaUon 
of  the  ai>pr«prtat«  Local  Policy  CouncU,  a 
prima  aponaor  dealcnated  undar  aeotlon 
636(0)  may  provlda  finaaelal  aaatotance,  by 
iraat.  loan,  or  eontract,  purauaat  to  a  Oom- 
prtbanalve  Child  Davalapmaiit  Plan,  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  agency  or  orgwxl- 
zatiofi.  Indudtng  but  not  limited  to  a  parent 
cooperatlTa.  comsuinlty  action  agency. 
■tncle-puipoae  Headstart  aceitcy.  community 
development  corporation,  organization  of  ml- 
graat  «ork«n.  Indian  organtmtV»>.  prtrate 
organiaattoa  intareatad  In  cbUd  deralop- 
ment,  labor  union,  or  employee  and  labor- 
mangeanent  organlaatlon.  whloh  aubmtta  an 
application  meeting  the  requlremoata  at  aub- 
section  (b) . 

(b)  A  project  application  autamltted  for 
approval  under  tbls  aeetlon  ahaU — 

( 1 )  provide  such  octnprahenalve  health. 
nutrlUonal.  aduoattan.  aoolal.  and  other  aarv. 
U»a  aa  are  naoaanry  tor  the  full  oocnttlTa, 
eiBottonal.  and  phyaioal  darahatianant  ot  each 
parttelptttlng  child; 

(2)  provlda  f or  tha  utUlaatton  of  pasaonnal. 
laoiudLof  paxaprofaMlonal  and  roluotaar 
paraomMl.  adaqoata  to  aaaat  the  apedallaed 
neada  of  each  partleipatlng  ehlld: 

(5)  provider  (or  the  regular  and  frequent 
fllaaaini nation  of  information  in  the  fuetlon* 
al  language  of  thoaa  to  ba  aarrad.  to  aaaure 
that  parante  and  Intaraatad  peraooa  are  fully 
Informed  of  project  aettrttUa; 

(4)  proTlda  aaauranca  that  an^  person  em- 
ployad  on  aueh  projeet,  except  for  voluntaara 
partldpaUng  under  eeotlon  6ae(a)  ( 17) .  ahall 
ba  paid  no  laaa  than  the  prevaUlng  rate  of 
pay  for  aoefa  amployaaa  In  tha  area  in  which 
the  project  la  to  ba  oarrted  out.  Provided 
That,  In  no  oaae  ahall  aueh  employaa  ba  paid 
leaa  tliaa  tha  nriinir»«T»  waga  apaeiaad  under 
aeetlon  •(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Btandartfa 
Act  of  19M.  aa  amended  (38  VHXi.  30S) : 

(6)  otbarwlaa  furthar  tha  objaottvea  and 
aatlairy  tha  approprlata  prortationa  of  the 
Comprehenalve  Child  Davainpmant  Flan  In 
forea  puauaAt  to  aaotlon  8M(o>.  Tha  ap- 
proinlata  Local  Poiley  OouneU  may  oonduet 
puMlfi  baartnga  oo  i4n>Ueatlona  autnalttad  to 
the  prima  aponaor  undar  thla  aeetlon  prior 
to  ""»H"g  ita  raoommandatlon  for  funding. 
Purthar,  the  Local  FoUay  Couaell  may  appeal 
to  tha  Secratary  any  action  or  deolaton  by 
tha  Child  Davalopmant  Council  which  tha 
Local  PoUay  Council  f eela  doea  not  meat  tha 
Intant  of  thla  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  Sacratary  aaay  ptorlda  flnan- 
clal  aaalatanna.  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  to 
a  prloM  ^wnaor  daatgnatad  undar  aeotlon 
6af(a)(6).  whleh  auboalta  a  projaet  appu- 
catloo  meeting  the  regnlramanta  at  aubeao- 
tlon  (b). 

(3)  0oeh  Wnanclai  aetata noa  may  ba  pro- 
vldadfroa  tka  fnnda  allotted  under  aaetton 
631  to  the  prima  aponaorahlp  area  in  which 
tha  aac«lon  fOiCa)  (•)  prima  aponaor  wlU  ba 
oondnattng  pragramai  and  in  tha  oaae  of 


tlaat  aM(a>  (6)  (B)  aueh 

may  ba  provldad  froan  tlM  fuBd» 

pursuant  to  aaotlon  631(a)  (1). 

(t)  ma  Ghtld  OavalopiMat  Ominrn  tftall 
wonduot  pubUe  haarlnga  on  auah  ptojact  ap- 
pHnatlan  paler  to  tta  anhailaalon  to  tiM  Saa- 
Ttntxf  and  ahaU  ntaalt  tha  record  of  au<d> 
tiaailiiga  to  tba  Wenretarj  with  tha  project 
ayplteatlao. 

ADBrruMrai.  commoMa  roa  pioaaaau 
nrcLODOca  ooMvntocnoar 

Sac.  838.  (a)  ^pUcaUona  Indodlng  oon- 
atructlon  may  be  approved  only  upon  a  abow- 
tng  that  conatruotlon  of  aueh  f  acUltlea  la  ea- 
•enttal  to  tha  provialon  of  adequate  child 
daralopmant  aarrloea.  and  that  rental,  rano- 
vatton.  remodaUng,  or  laaalng  of  adequate 
faotlltlee  U  not  praotloable. 

(b)  If  within  twenty  yeara  after  comple- 
tion of  any  oonatructton  for  wblob  Pederal 
funda  have  baan  piOd  tuular  thla  tttla  the 
facility  aban  caaaa  to  ba  uaad  for  the  pinpoeaa 
for  which  It  waa  ooqatruetad.  unleaa  the 
Secretary  determlnee  In  aooordanoa  with  reg- 
ulatlona  that  there  la  good  eauae  for  relaaalng 
the  applicant  or  otliar  ownar  froin  tha  Obli- 
gation to  do  ao,  the  United  Btatee  ahall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  H>PUoant  or 
othar  owner  of  tlia  facility  an  amotuxt  which 
bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or 
BO  much  tbareof  aa  oonatltuted  an  approved 
project  or  j>rojecta)  the  aame  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  auob  Pederal  funda  bore  to  the 
coat  of  the  facility  flnanoad  with  the  aid  of 
such  funda.  Such  Talue  ahall  ba  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  dlatrlot  court 
for  the  dUtrlct  In  whleh  the  faculty  U 
Bltuatad. 

(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanlca  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  ail  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projecte  aaalated  under  thla  title  shall  be 
paid  wagaa  at  rates  no*,  leaa  than  thoae  pre- 
vslllng  on  similar  construction  In  the  locality 
aa  determined  by  Oie  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davla-Bacon  Act.  aa 
amended  (40  U.8.C.  378a — 370a-S) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  reapect  to  the 
labor  atandarda  apedfled  In  this  section  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Be- 
organlmtkm  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1080  (18 
P.R.  8178)  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
IS,  1084.  aa  amended  (40  U.SC  3790) . 

(d)  In  the  case  of  loana  for  oonatruotion, 
the  Secretary  shall  praacrtbe  the  Intereat  rate 
and  the  period  within  whleh  audi  loan  ahall 
be  repaid,  but  aueh  Intereet  rates  ahall  not  be 
leaa  than  S  per  centum  per  annum  and  the 
period  wtthln  which  aueh  loan  la  repaid  shall 
not  be  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

(e)  The  Pederal  aaalstanoe  for  construction 
may  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loana,  pro- 
vided that  tot^l  Pederal  funda  to  be  paid  to 
other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
dea  and  organlaatlona  will  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  construction  coat,  and  will  be 
In  the  form  of  loana.  Bapayment  of  loana 
ahall.  to  the  extant  required  by  tha  Saeratary. 
be  reti'med  to  the  prime  sponsor  from  whose 
flnandat  aaalatanca  the  loan  waa  made,  or 
uaad  for  additional  loana  or  granta  under 
this  Act.  Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
total  financial  aaalstanoe  provided  to  a  prime 
sponaor  pursuant  to  aeetlon  100  ahall  be 
used  for  conatroetlon  of  fadlttiea,  with  no 
naore  than  7^  par  centum  of  atioh  aaalatance 
uaable  for  granta  for  conatruotlon. 

(f)  In  the  oaae  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
atruotlon of  fadlltlea  and  In  tha  development 
of  plana  for  aueh  facllltlaa  dua  oonaldaratlon 
ahall  be  given  to  axceUanoa  of  architecture 
and  dealgn  and  to  tha  Inelnalon  of  works  of 
art  (not  repreaantlng  mora  ttutn  1  par 
centum  of  the  coat  of  tha  projeet) . 

PATicxirrB 
Sac.  620.  (a)  (1)  Bxcapt  aa  provided  in  sub- 
paragrapha  (3)  and  (8),  tha  Secretary  ahall 
pay  to  eaeh  prime  aponaor  an  amount  not  in 


axoaea  of  80  per  centum  of  tha  coat  to  ; 
prime  aponsor  of  providing  child  daralop 
programa.  The  Secretary  auy.  however,  la 
aooordanoa  with  ragulatloaa  aatablWktaig  ol»- 
Jactlve  orlterla.  apprava  aaatatanea  la  awomt  tt 
auoh  pecceatage  If  ha  datenalnaa  that  aook 
aatlon  la  required  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  child  davalopqaant  naada  of  eoononlaaUy 
disadvantaged  pereona. 

(3)  Tha  Sacratary  ahaU  pay  to  each  pctea 
aponaor  approved  under  aeatton  6a8(a)  (8)  (B) 
100  per  oantum  of  the  ooata  of  providing  ohlid 
dsvelopmant  prograaoa  for  chlldsan  of  ai- 
grant  agricultural  workara  and  thalr  f*'*'*^^ 

(S)  The  Secretary  ahall  pay  to  each  prims 
spoiMor  approved  under  aaotton  63ft(a)  (i) 
100  per  centum  of  the  ooata  of  providing  child 
development  programa  for  children  on  fed- 
erally reoognlaed  In41an  tribal  ofganlaattona. 

(i>)  The  non-Pederal  ahare  of  the  ooata  of 
programs  assiated  under  thla  title  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funda  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  gooda.  aarvloaa.  or 
facllltlaa  (or  portions  tharaof  that  are  uaad 
for  program  pxirpoeea) .  reasonably  avaliuitad, 
or  union  and  employer  ooatrlbutlona.  Pro- 
vided. That  feea  eollected  for  aarvloaa  pra< 
vlded  purauant  to  section  63a(a)  (6)  ahall 
not  be  used  to  make  up  the  non-Pedsral 
share,  but  shall  be  turnad  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate prime  aponaor  for  dlstrlbiitlon  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  prims  aponaor'a  al- 
lotment under  aeotlon  6a6(a)(3); 

(e)  If,  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  sponaor 
providea  non-Pedaral  ooatrlbutlona  exceed- 
ing ita  requirements,  such  exoeea  may  be  ap- 
plied toward  meeting  the  requlrementa  for 
such  contributions  for  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year  under  this  title. 

AUTRORmSTION    OF  APPXOrxUTIONS 

See.  630.  There  U  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  tha  flaoal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1973,  and  eckch  suceedlng  fiscal  year  sucb 
sums  as  may  ba  neoaaaary  to  oarry  out  the 

provisions  of  thla  title, 

ALLOTMnrrs  AMONG   PKiica  apoiraQaa 
Sac.  6S1.   (a)   The  Secretary  ahall  first  re- 
berve  the  following  from  the  amount  ap 
propriated  under  this  title : 

(1)  not  lees  than  that  proportion  of  th* 
total  amount  available  for  oanylng  out  thta 
title  as  la  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  chUdreo  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  economically  dlaadvantagad  ohlldren 
m  the  United  SUtea,  whloh  ahall  be  made 
available  to  prims  aponaora  under  section  63> 
(a)(6)(B): 

(2)  not  leaa  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  thla 
title  aa  U  equivalent  to  that  proportion  whleh 
tha  total  number  of  children  who  are  mem- 
bers of  Indian  tribal  organlaationa  bears  to 
tha  total  number  of  aoonoraleaUy  dlaadvaa- 
taged  ohUdren  in  tha  xmitad  Btotaa.  whlefe 
ahall  ba  apportioned  among  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribal  organlaatlona  for  pro- 
grams serving  auoh  organlaatlona  ao  tha*  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  such  organisa- 
tion bean  the  aama  relatlonahlp  to  tha  total 
amounta  raaervad  puraoant  to  thla  para- 
graph that  the  number  of  children  who  are 
memtiers  of  atioh  organlaatlon  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  reeldlng  who  are 
members  of  all  auoh  organizations; 

(3)  a  aunoL.  not  In  exoeaa  of  8  par  oantom 
thereof,  for  use  by  him.  for  piirpoaea  of  thla 
Act:  and 

(4)  a  aum,  not  leaa  than  7  par  oantum 
tharaof,  f or  uae  by  him.  to  goarantaa  ipaaiil 
aervioea  to  handicapped  ohlldran  pisauant  to 
the  purpoeea  of  thla  Act. 

(b)  Olie  Sacratary  abaU  aUot  tba  r>- 
malnder  of  the  aoiount  appropriated  undv 
thla  tttla  (after  raaklBg  tha  raaarratlona  r»- 
qutrad  In  subaeetlon  (a) )  aoMMg  tha  Stataa 
In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  60  per  centum  thereof  ao  that  tba 
ataount  aUottad  to  each  State  baan  tba 
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■ame  ratio  to  aueh  80  per  oantum  aa  the 
number  of  economically  dlaadvantagad  ohU- 
drcn  through  age  14  In  the  State,  aadvidlng 
those  cbUdran  In  tha  State  who  are  tf  Iglble 
for  servloee  funded  undar  aubaaotlon  (a)  (1) 
uid  (3)  to  the  number  of  aoonomlcaUy  dla- 
advantagad ehlldran  in  aU  tba  Stataa,  exdud- 
ing  those  ehlldran  In  aU  tha  States  who  are 
eligible  for  eetvloaa  funded  undar  aubaectlon 
(a)    (1)  and  (3); 

(3)  38  per  centum  thereof  ao  that  tba 
amount  to  each  State  beara  the  aame  ratio 
to  such  86  per  centum  aa  the  number  of 
children  through  age  6  In  ttie  SUte,  exdud- 
ing  those  children  In  the  State  who  are 
eligible  for  aervloee  funded  under  aubseettcn 
(a)  (1)  and  (3)  beara  to  the  number  of 
children  through  age  8  In  aU  the  SUtaa.  ex- 
cluding thoae  who  are  eligible  for  aarvicea 
funded  under  aubaectlon  (a)    (1)  and  (3): 

(3)  35  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amoimt  allotted  to  each  SUte  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  aueh  38  per  centum  as  the  number 
of  children  of  working  mothera  and  alngle 
parenta  in  the  State,  excluding  thoee  children 
in  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  aervioea 
funded  under  aubaecUon  (a)  (1)  and  (3) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parenta  In  all 
the  States,  excluding  those  who  are  eligible 
for  services  funded  under  aubaectlon  (a) 
(1)  and   (3). 

(c)  The  Sccrstary  ahall  further  apportion 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  among 
the  prime  sponaora  In  aueh  State  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  60  per  centiun  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  apporUoned  to  each  prima  sponsor 
bears  the  same  raUo  to  auob  60  per  centum 
aa  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children  through  age  14  In  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponaor  beara  to  the  nimaber  of 
eoonomioally  disadvantaged  children  In  the 
State: 

(3)  35  per  oentimi  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  aponaor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  36  per  c«it\un 
as  the  number  of  children  through  age  6  In 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  aponaor  bears 
to  the  number  of  children  through  age  6  In 
the  Stote; 

(3)  26  per  oantum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apporUoned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  tha  aame  ratio  to  such  38  per  oantum 
as  the  number  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  alngle  paranta  in  the  area  served 
by  the  prima  aponaor  beara  to  the  ntmiber 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  alngla 
parents  In  tha  State. 

(d)  The  number  of  ohlldren  through  age  6, 
the  number  of  economically  dlaadvantagad 
children,  and  the  number  of  ohlldren  of 
working  mothera  and  sln^e  pwenta  in  an 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor.  In  the  SUte, 
and  in  all  the  Staitas,  tiiall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  baals  of  the  moat  ra- 
oent  satlafaotory  daU  available  to  him. 

(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  flaoal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determlnee  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  la  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  programa  under  this 
title  ahaU  be  available  for  reapportionment 
from  time  to  time,  on  aueh  dates  during  such 
period  aa  the  Secretary  shaU  fix,  or  to  other 
States  in  the  case  of  allotments  under  aub- 
sectlon  (b),  or  to  other  prima  sponsors  in 
the  ease  of  allotments  under  aubaectlon  (e) , 
In  proportion  to  tha  original  allotmenta,  to 
such  SUtee  undar  aubaaetVon  (b),  or  anch 
prime  aponaora  undar  aubaaotlon  (o),  for 
such  year,  but  with  auoh  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  auob  SUtaa,  or  prime 
sponsora  being  laducad  to  tba  artant  tt  ez- 
ceeda  the  naeda  of  auebStaU.  or  prime  ap<m- 
9or  for  carrying  out  aottvttlaa  approvad  undar 
thla  title,  and  tba  total  of  auob  radootlona 
ahall  ba  umnaily  reallottad  amang  tba  Stataa. 
or  prima  tpaoaan  whoae  proporttonata 
amounU  are  not  aO  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 


aUottad  to  a  SUU  or  prima  tvaoaat  undar 
thla  aubaectlon  during  a  year  ahaU  be  daemad 
part  of  lU  aUotmant  imdor  aiibaeotUm  (b)  or 
(o)  for  aueh  year. 

(f )  Tba  Sacratary  abaU  pay  from  tba  ap- 
pllcabla  prima  aponaor  allotment  tha  Padaral 
share  of  the  ooata  of  prognons  wblob  have 
bem  af>proved  aa  provided  In  tbla  tlila.  Such 
paynaanta  may  be  made  In  toatallmenU,  and 
In  advance  ot  by  way  of  ralmburaemant,  with 
oaoaaaary  adJustmenU  on  account  of  ovar- 
paymanta  or  underpaymmta. 

(g)  No  SUto  or  unit  (or  oomhtnatton  all 
unite)  of  general  local  govemmant  ahall  re- 
duce Ha  expendlturea  for  child  developmant 
and  day  care  programs  by  reaaon  of  assist- 
ance under  thla  title. 

(h)  If  tha  aUotntant  to  any  State  vuuler 
aubaaotlon  (b)  for  any  flaoal  year  ending 
before  June  80,  1078.  la  leaa  than  tha  amwint 
i«oelved  by  It.  and  by  public,  and  private 
agandsa  In  the  SUU,  during  tha  fiscal  year 
1071  undar  tha  Boonomlo  Opportunity  Act  of 
1064  (other  than  aaotlon  331  tharaof),  and 
tttla  IV  of  tha  Social  Sacuilty  Act  for  pur- 
poeee  for  whloh  aaalstanee  may  ba  provided 
under  thla  Utla  (aa  datennUiad  by  tba  Sac- 
ratary) .  then  then  ahaU  ba  aUoltad  to  each 
auoh  SUU  from  suma  appreprUted  to  oarry 
out  tbla  aubaacUoa  (dad  vatix  appnqula- 
tlons  are  hereby  aotborlaad)  tha  amount 
by  whloh  lU  allotment  under  anbeeotlon  (a) 
from  aueh  approprlatlona  la  leaa  than  auoh 
amount  so  received  In  such  flsoal  year. 

omcx  or  crxu  Dcvnonaorr 
Sac.  633.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary aUps  to  coordinaU  programs  under  his 
Jurisdiction  and  undar  that  of  the  Pederal 
agencies  which  provide  child  development 
services.  To  thla  and,  ba  abaU  eatabUah  In 
the  Department  of  Baalth.  Bdiicatlon.  and 
Welfare  an  Office  of  Child  Development 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  the 
Department  for  the  admlnlatratlon  of  thla 
Act  and  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
and  other  activities  relating  to  chCd  davti- 
opment.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated aueh  aums  as  may  be  naceaaary  to 
enable  the  omct  ot  CbUd  Development  to 
carry  out  Its  functions.  The  Prealdent  shall 
take  approprUte  ateps  to  eeUbllsb,  Inaofar 
aa  possible,  mechanisms  for  coordination  at 
the  SUto  aiul  local  level  of  programa  provid- 
ing child  development  services  with  Pederal 
aaslatance. 
r"rr*ift'i   araNDARoa  roa  chxu>  oavauaPMSifT 


Sac.  633.  (a)  Within  six  montba  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  abaU, 
after  conauiuuon  with  other  Pederal  agen- 
dee,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
esUbltahad  purauant  to  aubaectlon  (b), 
promulgaU  a  common  aet  of  program  atand- 
arda which  abaU  be  i^iplleable  to  all  programs 
providing  child  daval(H>msnt  services  with 
Padaral  aaalatanca.  to  ba  known  as  the  Ped- 
eral Standards  for  Child  Davalopment  Sarv- 
leee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  Pederal  Standards  for  Child 
Developmant  Servloee,  whloh  shall  Indude 
parenU  of  dindran  enrolled  in  child  develop- 
mant programa,  public  and  prtvau  agenclee 
or  apedallaU,  and  national  agandea  for  or- 
ganlaatlona Intareatad  in  the  devdopmant 
of  ohlldran.  Not  leaa  tlum  one-half  of  the 
membership  of  the  committee  ahall  oonalst 
of  paranU  of  children  enroUed  in  programs 
oonduotad  under  thla  title,  aactlon  283(a)  (l) 
of  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act.  and  title 
IV  of  tha  Social  Security  Act.  Such  Oommlt- 
tae  BhaD  parttdpato  In  the  devalopBaent  of 
pederal  SUndarda  for  Olilld  Developmant 
Sorvlcea. 
DSvaiAnaarr  or  tnapoaic  ocas  roa  raoajnaa 

Sao.  684.  (a)  Tha  Saoretary  Mhall,  within 
sixty  days  after  anactmant  of  this  Act.  a|>- 
polnt  a  ^>acla]  ooounlttaa  to  davalc^  a  uni- 
form mlnlmiun  code  for  faoUltloa,  to  ba  uaad 


in  lloanalng  chUd  davtfcq>mant  fadlltlea. 
Such  atandarda  ahall  deal  prlndpaUy  wUh 
thoae  mattara  aaaantlal  to  tba  health,  aafaty, 
and  physical  comfort  of  tba  children  and  ths 
raUtloxMOilp  ot  stich  mattan  to  the  Padaral 
SUndarda  for  Child  Developmant  Barvloaa 
under  aeetlon  883. 

(b)  The  apeclal  commlttae  appointed  un- 
dar thla  aeotlon  shall  Indude  parenU  of 
children  enrolled  in  ehlld  davalopmant  pro- 
grams and  repreeenUtivaa  of  SUU  and  lo- 
cal Uoejxrlng  agencies,  public  baalth  offi- 
cials, fire  prevanUon  offldala,  the  oonatruc- 
tlon  Induatry  and  unions,  public  and  prl- 
vaU  ftganrlM  or  organisation  administering 
child  development  programs,  and  national 
agencies  <x  organizations  InUrested  in  the 
development  of  ohlldren.  Mot  leaa  than  one- 
half  of  the  membarablp  of  tba  committee 
shaill  oonaiet  of  paranU  of  chlldrea  enroUed 
in  programs  conducted  under  thla  title,  sec- 
Uon  323(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Sacunty  Act. 

(0)  Within  alx  months  of  lU  i^tpolntment. 
the  spedal  oonunlttee  ahall  oomplete  a  pro- 
posed uniform  code  and  shall  hold  public 
bearings  on  the  proposed  code  prior  to  sub- 
mitting its  final  recommendation  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  his  approval. 

(d)  The  Secretary  must  approve  the  oode 
as  a  w^ole  or  secure  the  ooncuiranoe  of  the 
apeolal  committee  to  changea  therein,  and, 
upon  approval,  such  atandarda  ahaU  be  ap- 
pUoalaie  to  all  faclUttee  receiving  Federal 
flnaryrtal  aaalstanoe  or  In  whloh  programa 
reodvlng  Pederal  flnaaclal  aaalatanoe  are 
operated;  aztd  the  Secretary  ahall  alao  dis- 
tribute auob  atandarda  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion by  Statea  and  local  govenunenta.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  modify 
the  uniform  oode  for  facilities  In  acoordanoe 
with  the  proeedures  described  in  subsections 
(a)  through  (d) . 
trsE  or  TBiwaM,,  state,  aits  locai,  oovzxnbcxmt- 

AL  rAciLJTiEs  ro«  cHnj)  DrvELOPMurr  rto- 

oxAua 

Sac.  686.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  aj^roprlate  oflldala  of  the 
Pederal  Oovernment,  shall  within  alxteen 
montha  of  enactment  of  thla  Aet  report  to 
the  01111(1,1111  In  reepect  to  the  extent  to 
which  fadlltlea  owned  or  leased  by  Pederal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent  au- 
thorities could  be  made  avallahle  to  public 
and  private  ncmproflt  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions If  appropriate  aervlcee  were  provided,  as 
fadlltlea  for  child  development  programa  un- 
der tbla  Act  during  tlmee  and  perloda  when 
not  utlllaed  fully  for  their  xiaual  purposes, 
together  with  his  recommendatlone  (indud- 
ing  recommendations  for  changea  In  legisla- 
tion) or  proposed  actions  for  such  utilization 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may  require  then,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  aaalstanoe  under 
this  Act,  any  prline  sponsor  ti>at  la  a  State 
unit  (or  combination  of  unite)  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  achool  system  shall  agree 
to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  repcart  as  to  Qte  extant  to  whlcb 
faclimee  owned  or  leased  by  aueh  prime 
sponsor  could  be  avaUable.  If  a|>proprlate 
aervioea  ware  provided,  aa  fadUtfaa  for  child 
development  programs  under  thla  Aet  during 
timea  and  periods  irtxaa  not  utlllaed  fully  for 
usual  purposes,  together  with  the  prime 
sponsor's  proposed  actions  for  atx^  utniaa- 
tion. 

SZPKAI.,    CONSOUBATIOIf,    AlfS   OOaBOOTATIOir 

Sac.  630.  (a)  In  (Mder  to  achieve  to  the 
greatest  degree  faaalhle.  ttie  oonaoUdation 
and  coordination  of  programa  providing  ohUd 
development  servleea.  whUe  aasurlng  oon- 
tlnulty  of  existing  programa  during  trend- 
Uon  to  the  programa  autboflaed  undar  tbia 
Aet.  tha  following  statutaa  are  amended. 
effecuve  July  1, 1073: 

(1)  Seotloa  8SS(a)(l)  of  the  BeeaMantc 
Opporttmlty  Aet  ot  1064  la  repealed. 

(3)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Beonooilc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1004  la  repealed. 
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(3)  Section  16a(b)  of  the  Economic  Op* 
portunlty  Act  of  1M4  la  amended  by  atrlkloc 
out  "day  care  for  cbUdren"  and  iueertlQg  In 
lieu  thereof  "aaatetance  In  aeeurlnf  cblld 
development  settlcee  for  children,  but  not 
operation  at  ctiild  development  proframs  for 
chUdren." 

(4)  Section  128(a)(0)  of  tbeaeonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1904  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children"  and  inaertlnf  m 
lieu  thereof  "asstetance  m  aecurtng  child 
development  aervlcee  for  children",  and  add- 
ing after  the  word  "employment"  the  phrase 
"but  not  including  the  direct  operation  of 
child  development  programa  for  children." 

(5)  Section  3ia(to)(l)  of  the  Beonoralc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1M4  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  chOdren." 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
fimded  child  development  and  related  pro- 
grams, including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  of  lOOfi  and 
section  3aa(a)(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  at  ISM,  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  will  Insure  that  Joint  technical 
assistance  efforts  Will  result  In  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  efforts  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Ohlld 
Development. 

<c)  The  day  care  and  other  ohlld  develop- 
ment servtcee  fumlabed  or  required  as  a  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  day  care 
services  made  available  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  preaerlbe  such  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  nec- 
eesary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  tliat  suitable 
child  development  programs  under  this  Act 
are  available  for  children  receiving  aid  or 
services  under  State  plana  approved  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  prc/gr&ma  are  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  plans  and  the  achievement 
of  their  objectives,  and  that  there  la  effective 
coordination  between  the  child  development 
programs  under  this  Act  and  the  programs 
of  aid  and  services  under  such  Act. 

(d)(1)  Section  203(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  la  amended  by  striking  out  "or  civil  de- 
fense" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "civil  de- 
fense, or  the  operation  of  child  development, 
faculties". 

(2)  Section  203(j)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out,  lu  the  first  sentence, 
"or  public  health"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "public  health,  or  the  operation  of  child 
development  facilities", 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "handicapped,"  iii 
clause  (A)  and  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "child  development  fa- 
cilities,", and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "public  health  pur- 
poses" in  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
",  or  for  the  operation  of  child  development 
faculties.". 

(3)  Section  303 (J)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foHowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  term  'child  development  facility 
has  the  meaning  given  In  section  301(b)  (1) 
of  the  Comprehensive  ChUd  Development 
Act." 

TTTLK  U — PACrLITIKS  FOR  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAiiS 

MOTCAGX   INSVEANCX  rOR   CHILD  OEVELOFMENT 
rAdUTIXS 

Sac.  641.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  aasijst  and  encourage  the  provision  ol 
urgently  needed  facilities  for  child  care  and 
child  development  programs. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
(1)  The  term  "ohlld  development  faculty" 
means  a  faculty  of  a  public  or  private  profit 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  licensed 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or,  Lf  there  is  no 
Stats  law  providing  for  such  llcanalng  and 
regulation  by  the  State,  by  the  municipality 


or  other  poUtloal  subdlvlaUm  in  whloh  the 
facility  IB  located) ,  for  the  provision  of  child 
development  profp^ms. 

(3)  The  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagor", 
"mortgagee'',  "matiulty  date",  and  "State" 
ahan  have  the  meanings  reapectlvely  set  forth 
In  section  307  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(0)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorUsed  to  insure  any 
mortgage  (Including  advances  of  8U<^  mort- 
gage during  construflUon)  in  accordance  with 
the  provlfltoias  of  thla  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  aa  he  may  prescribe  and  make 
commltmenta  for  Insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  of  Itv  execution  of  dlaburae- 
ment  thereon. 

(d)  la  order  to  oairy  otit  the  purpose  at 
this  section,  the  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  oovera  a  new 
child  development  faeUity,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  its  apvnXXati,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  mortgage  aball  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  aMllty  successfully  to  op- 
erate one  or  mere  chSId  care  or  child  devel- 
opment programs.  The  Secretery  may  In  his 
discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  reatxleted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and.  In 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or  re- 
striction of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  contracts  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or  interest 
in  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
Any  stock  or  Interest  so  purchased  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Child  Development  Facu- 
lty Insurance  Fund,  and  shaU  be  redeemed 
by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  aU  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  insurance. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  and  not  to  exceed  00  per  centtun  of 
the  eetlmated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project,  including  equipment  replace- 
ment coat  of  the  property  or  project.  Includ- 
ing equipment  to  be  used  In  the  operation  of 
child  development  facility,  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  is  Installed. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  senrioe  charges, 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obUgation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insiire  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  uuleH  he  has 
determined  that  the  child  development  fa- 
culty to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  will 
be  in  compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code  for 
Facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  634  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  au- 
thorized in  title  I  at  this  Act  a  certtflcete 
that  the  facility  is  consistent  with  and  wUl 
not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor's plan. 

(6)  That  in  the  plans  for  such  child  de- 
velopment facility  due  oonstderatlon  has 
been  given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
dealgn,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  one  peroeotum 
of  the  ooet  of  the  project) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
prenUiun  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shaU  be  pay- 
able annuaUy  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  in  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Injurance  Fund  (estab- 


lUhed  by  subsection  (k) )  lasued  at  per  plus 
accrued  Interest.  In  the  oaae  of  any  mcrtgagt 
such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  par 
anniun  no*  more  than  an  amount  equivalent 
to  1  per  centum  per  ummn  of  the  amount 
of  the  pilnelpal  obligation  of  the  martgage 
outstanding  at  any  one  time,  without  taking 
Into  account  delinquent  paymente  or  pre- 
payments. In  addition  to  the  premium  charge 
herein  provided  lot,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  charge  and  collect  such  amounts  as 
he  may  deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of 
a  property  or  project  during  construction; 
but  such  charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection 
shall  not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage insiired  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
funcuons,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as 
applicable)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  imder  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  with 
respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Houaing  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  aubeectlon  (e).  (g), 
(h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  ref- 
erences in  such  provisions  to  the  Qeneral 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Child  Development  FacUity  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  in  such  provlalona 
to  "Secretary"  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  ChUd  De- 
velopment Facility  Insiurance  Fund  whloh 
ShaU  be  Ubed  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  carrymg  out  all  the  Insurance 
provisions  of  this  section.  All  mortgagee  In- 
sured under  this  section  shall  be  ingured 
under  and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

{ 2 )  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  ChUd  De- 
velopment Faculty  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  ChUd  Development  Fa- 
cility Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  section  ahaU  be  de- 
poeited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  invested 
in  bonds  <x  other  obligatiozw  of ,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  aa  to  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by.  the  United  States.  Tlte 
Secretary  may.  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open 
market  debentures  issued  as  obligations  of 
the  ChUd  Development  Faclhty  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shaU  be  made  at  a 
price  which  wiU  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  investments  authorised  by  this  section. 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  pruTttiiim 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  oonnectlon  therewith,  and  aU  earn- 
ings on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  credit- 
ed to  the  ChUd  Development  Facility  Insur- 
ance Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on.  debentures  which 
are  the  obligations  of  such  fund,  caah  in- 
surance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
peiises  Incurred  In  the  haxidllug,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  dt^>oea]  of  properties 
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acquired,  in  eimnectlon  with  mortgagee  in- 
cured  under  this  seotton,  ahaU  be  charged  to 
such  fund. 

(5)  There  are  authorlKed  to  be  appropriated 
to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  ChUd  De- 
velopment F*usUity  Insurance  Fund,  and  to 
Msure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
efter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
TITLE  m— TRAINING  OF  CHILD 
DEVKLOn*ENT  PERSONNEL 

SBC.  651.  Section  632  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence.  "There  is 
addltionaUy  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  programs  and  projects  under 
this  part  to  train  or  retrain  professional  per- 
sonnel for  child  development  programs,  and 
the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  for  programs  and  projects  under 
this  part  to  train  or  retrain  nonprofessional 
personnel  for  chUd  development  programs.". 

Sxc.  662.  Section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Is  amended  as  follows, 
by  adding  after  the  word  "nonprofit"  the 
phrase  "chUd  development  program,"  by 
striking  out  "and  (B) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(B)  suoh  rate  shall  be 
15  per  centum  for  each  complete  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by 
regulations)  of  service  aa  a  full-time  teacher 
In  public  or  private  nonprofit  chUd  develc^- 
ment  programs  or  In  any  such  programs  oper- 
ating under  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Com- 
prehensive ChUd  Development  Act,  and  (C)". 

Sbc.  663.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUare  U  authorized  to  iMOvide 
directly  or  through  grant,  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  training  of  personnel 
employed,  preparing  for  employment  or  vol- 
unteering for  work  In  a  program  funded  un- 
der the  Act. 

Sec.  664.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  secUon  653  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  lor  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
TITLE  rV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  561.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  chUd  development  pro- 
Rrams  (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  faculties  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  chUdren  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  de- 
sire to  participate  In  the  grant  program  un- 
der this  title  ShaU — 

( 1 )  designate  or  create  for  the  purjxjse  an 
agency  commission,  the  membership  of  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  working 
parents  employed  by  the  agency  or  agencies, 
.^nd 

(3)  submit  to  tke  SecreUry  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  in  charge  of  such  agen- 
cy or  agencies,  which — 

(A)  provides  that  the  chUd  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  agency  commission; 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  wUl  meet 
the  Federal  interagency  standards  for  ChUd 
development; 

( C )  provides  a  means  of  determining  prior- 
Uy  of  ellglblUty  among  parenU  wishing  to 
use  the  servioee  of  the  programa; 

(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  ftnanda!  status:  and 

(E)  provides  for  competent  manafement 
staflmg,  and  faculties  for  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  fiinds 
under  this  section  unlees  he  has  received 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  cAclal  or 
ofBclalB  in  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  wUl  be  served  by  the  child 
development  program. 


Sac.  663.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  ohUd  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  two 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  programs  In  succeeding  years  shall  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  may  be  provided  through  public  or 
private  funds  and  may  be  in  tbe  form  of  cash, 
goods,  services.  faoUitiee  reasonAbly  eval- 
uated, fees  ooUeoted  from  parents,  union 
and  employer  contributions. 

(c)  If.  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  ueed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  Insofar  as  is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  Statee  according  to 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  that  State  beans  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  In  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  563.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  thle  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 

TITLE   V— EVALUATION   AND   TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

XVALUATION 

Sec.  671.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  in  chUd 
development  which  shall  include — 

( 1 )  enumeration  and  description  of  all  Fed- 
eral activities  which  affect  chUd  develop- 
ment; 

(3)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

(3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  such  expenditures  and  activities;  and 

(4)  suoh  recommendations  to  Congress  aa 
the  Secretary  may  deem  apprt^rlate. 

(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  at  profit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Individuals  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  thla  section. 

Sec.  673.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
procedures  aa  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  chUd  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  aimua]  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

Sec.  573.  Such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the  an- 
nual evaluation  shall  be  made  avaUable  to 
him,  upon  request,  by  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch. 

TECHNICAL    ABBIBTANCaC 

Sec.  674.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU.  directly  or 
through  grant  or  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  iHlme  sponsors  and  to 
project  applicants  participating  or  seeking  to 
participate  in  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  Comprehensive 
ChUd  Development  Plans  under  section  63& 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  dur- 
ing the  sncoeedlng  flacai  year,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime 
sponsors  and  through  prime  sponsors  to 
LPC's,  for  exjJenees  relating  to  development, 
submission,  and  planning  for  Implementation 
of  chUd  development  plans  and  project  appli- 
cations. 

(c)  Payment*  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  pf  grants,  or  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  relmbureement,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sec.  676.  There  are  autborleed  to  be  ap- 


propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1972,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlaions  of  thla  title. 

TTTLK  VI — ^NATIONAL  CENTER  FOB  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

DXCLAaATIOM    ANB    FtTXPO^ 

Sec.  581.  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attam  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proceaaee  of  chUd 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized 
programs  opon  the  proceseae:  t<j  develop  ef- 
fective programs  from  research  into  child 
development  and  to  aasture  that  the  result  of 
research  and  development  efforts  are  reflected 
m  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting  children. 

NATIONAL   CBNTEK   FOR   CHILD  DIVkLCPlOINT 

Sec.  582.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  ChUd  Development  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Center  for  ChUd  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(b)  The  actlvltlee  of  the  Center  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  prooeseee  and  the  inyiact 
of  various  Influences  upon  tbem;  reaeerota  to 
develop  techniquee  to  measure  and  evaluate 
child  development:  research  to  develop 
standards  to  evaluate  profeealonal ,  parapro- 
fesslonal  and  volunteer  personnel;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  chUd  development 
programs  conducted  In  either  home  or  insti- 
tutional settings  poelUvely  affect  child  de- 
velopment processes; 

(2)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  into  effec- 
tive products  for  application; 

(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  into  general  practice  of  chUd- 
hood  prognans,  using  regional  demonstra- 
tion centers  and  advisory  services  where 
feasible; 

(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  neoeasary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center;  and 

(5)  integration  of  national  ohlld  develop- 
ment reeearch  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program,  including  the  ooordina- 
tlgn  of  leeeeich  and  development  conducted 
bj  other  agencies,  organiaaUona,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

OENEHAI.    ATTTHOarrT   OF   THE   CENXM 

Sk.  683.  The  Center  shaU  have  the  aathor- 
Ity,  within  the  limits  of  avaUable  ^proprla- 
Uons,  to  do  aU  things  neoeeeary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  indudliig  but 
not  limited  to.  the  authority — 

(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  it  deems  necessary  governing  ttie 
manner  of  its  operations  and  Ite  w'ganlBa- 
Uon  and  personnel; 

(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
neceesary  for  admlnlstertng  the  provlatona  of 
this  title; 

(c)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  otlwar  ar- 
rangements or  modiflcattona  ttieraoC,  for  tb» 
carrying  on,  by  organlaatiane  or  individuals 
to  the  United  States,  InfClTidlng  other  Qxn- 
emment  agendea,  of  such  reeearch,  develop- 
ment, dlaaemination  or  evaluation  efiWti  as 
the  Center  deems  neoeaaazy  to  carry  out  the 
puipoeee  of  this  title,  and  alec  to  make 
grants  for  such  purpoaee  to  Indlvlduela,  tmi- 
verslties.  eoUegea,  and  otiier  public  or  prlverte 
nonprofit  organleatkwie  or  InstltatlaDB; 

(d)  to  acquire  by  ptmdiMe,  lean,  loen,  or 
gift  and  to  hold  and  ^inpom  oS  by  nmnti, 
aale.  leaee,  or  loan,  real  and  paraonal  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  neceesary  for,  or  reaulttng 
from,  ttie  exercise  of  atithorlty  granted  by 
this  title; 

(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  withoot 
reatnctlon  other  than  th»t  they  l>e  tsed  in 
ftirtberanoe  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
puipoeee  of  tbe  Center  aa  stated  in  aeotion 
671; 
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(f)  to  Bootpt  WDd  ntUlM  tba  MrrloM  oC 
▼oluntcry  snd  tmeompciiafttwl  pOTomwt  and 
to  proTlds  xrvm  TpMiw.  inrttming  pw 
diem  In  U«u  of  subclstexm,  m  anllhuilwd  by 
asotton  870S  of  title  fl.  Unltad  StKtai  Oodf^ 
for  p«noaa  In  tb»  OovanusMnt  wiikw  em- 
ploj«d  Intanalttantly. 
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AmraAL 
arc.  584.  TtM  OmtHr  ilisU 
nual  ivport  to  Ooagnai  wtiiwrlMm  Ita 
kotlylttM  and  aowwpltelimanta  dvrtnc  th* 
pncadlng  yoar;  nrtewlng  tlM  fliianfital  oob- 
dltton  of  tba  CMntar  and  tha  gnuxta,  oon> 
traeta,  or  otbar  arraagamanta  antarad  into 
daring  tlxa  praeadlng  yaar,  and  "»*"">  aneb 
raoommmdAtlona  aa  It  may  daaa  approprt* 
at«.  8ttppl«nental  or  dUsantlag  vlaws  aod 
raoommandatlona,  if  any,  aball  be  Included  In 
tbla  report. 

oooaontATiOM  or  aaasAacB 

SEa  S86.  (a)  Punda  avaflabla  to  any  da- 
partmant  or  agency  of  tbe  Ooremmant  for 
tbe  purpoaaa  statad  In  Mcttoa  6T1  or  tba  ac- 
Uvltlaa  stated  In  aectlon  573  ituOl  ba  avaU- 
able  for  traaafar,  wltb  tba  approval  otf  tbe 
bead  of  tba  dapwtmant  or  agency  tnvotved. 
In  wbole  or  in  part,  to  tba  Center  for  auob 
uae  aa  la  oooalatent  wltb  tba  puipoaaa  for 
wblcb  tuob  funds  were  provided,  and  tbe 
funds  so  tranafarred  aball  be  ezpendaMe  by 
tbe  Center  for  tba  pnrpoaaa  for  wbtdi  tha 
trancfer  was  made. 

(b)  Tba  Seeretary  aball  Integrate  and  oo- 
ordlnate  all  oblld  derelopmant  raeearcb, 
training,  and  development  efforts,  Including 
tboae  oonduetad  by  the  Offloe  of  Oblld  De- 
velopment and  by  otbar  agandea,  organisa- 
tions, and  indlvlduaJs. 

(c)  A  Child  Development  Beaaarcb  Coun- 
cil oonalstlng  of  a  repreeentatlve  ot  tbe  OfBoe 
of  Child  Development  (who  ahall  aerve  aa 
obalrman)  and  repreaentatlvea  from  tba 
agencies  administering  tbe  Social  Beourlty 
Act,  Bementary  and  Seoondary  Bdncatlan 
Act  of  1IM8.  tha  National  Inatttute  of  Mental 
Health,  tbe  National  Institute  of  Child 
Bealtb  and  Hnman  Developmeni.  and  tbe 
Offloe  of  Boonoanlc  Opportunity,  tfiaU  meet 
annually  and  ftom  time  to  time  aa  tbey 
m«y  deem  naoeaaary  In  order  to  assure  oo- 
ordtnatton  of  acttvttlea  under  their  |nnadlo- 
tlon  and  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  tUa 
title  tn  Buob  a  manner  aa  to  assure — 

(1)  mavlmwn  utUlnatlon  of  available  i»- 
•eureaa  tbrougb  tbe  prevention  of  duplloa- 
tton  of  aetlvlUea: 

<a)  a  dlvtston  of  labor,  insofar  aa  Is  oco- 
patible  wltb  tbe  purpoaaa  of  each  of  tba  agan- 
dea or  autboritlee  specified  In  tbls  para- 
graph, to  assora  mail  inn  m  progreas  toward 
tbe  purpoeee  at  this  tlUa; 

(8)  a  setting  of  prlorttlaa  for  federally 
funded  ressarch  and  development  activi- 
ties related  to  the  purpoaaa  stated  in  sectlMi 
571. 

AmrBOuxATioir  or  ArpmoniATioiCB 

BBC.  US.  There  are  anitborlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  suna  each  suoceedlng  fiscal 
year  aa  OeograM  may  deem  neeeaaary  for  tbe 
pujpoees  of  taua  title. 

TmiX  Vn— OBfKBAL  PROVIBIONB 

AOVSMCB   FUMOlNa 

aac.  501.  (a)  For  tbe  purpoea  of  affording 
adequate  notloa  of  ftmdlng  »vaUable  under 
tbu  Aet  susti  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  otbwr  payments  under  thJa  Act  Is  author- 
ized to  be  Included  in  the  aroroprlatlons  Act 
for  tbe  Oscal  year  preoadlng  the  fiscal  year  for 
whl<&  they  an  available  for  obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  i^)pro- 
pnatloo.  actum,  subaectlon  (a)  shall  apply 
notwltbatandlng  that  Its  Inlttal  ivpUoatlon 
will  result  tn  tbe  viaetBient  In  ttM  aame 
year  (whether  In  the  same  approprlatloo  Act 
or  otberwlse)  of  two  separate  approprlatlona. 
one  for  tbe  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  flsoal  year. 


rawtao  tmoaicATioir 
Sk.  603.  AppUpatlon*  for  deilgnatlOQ  aa 
prime  spoaaon.  Oompiehenitve  Ohlld  De- 
velopment plans,  project  applications,  and 
aU  written  material  peftatnlnc  thereto  shall 
b*  made  readily  avaUaible  vttboot  Charge  to 
the  pubUo  by  tbe  prUae  iponeor.  the 
appUoant.  an}  the  Secretary. 

8BC.  80S.  Mo  department,  agency,  oOlcar,  or 
employee  of  tbe  mate*  atataa  shall,  under 
authority  of  tbla  Act,  lewdae  any  dUeuUun, 
snpervlalon.  or  oontfol  omt,  or  impoes  any 
rsqmreiDenta  or  eondittoaa  wltb  respsnt  to, 
tbe  personnel,  onmeomn,  metttoda  of  in- 
stmetloa,  or  adalnktmtkm  cf  any  eduoa- 
ttooal  Inatltotlon. 

Sk.  80«.  Wo  peraon  In  the  UteMed  Btatae 
shall  on  tbe  ground  of  eez  be  enBtnrted  from 
participation  In.  be  denied  tbe  benefits  of, 
be  subjected  to  dlaoflnUaatlaa  ondsr.  or  be 
denied  smptoyment  In  oonnentton  with,  any 
program  or  aettvlty  receiving  aastetanoe 
under  this  Aet.  Tbe  Oearetary  shall  anforea 
tbe  pzonrtslans  of  tbe  preceding  seBtanee  In 
Boeordanoe  wltb  seellon  6(tt  of  tbe  Olvll 
Rlgbta  Aet  of  ISM.  Beetton  608  of  suoti  Aet 
•ball  apply  with  r aspect  to  any  action  taken 
by  tbe  Secretary  to  enftisoe  sudb  sentence. 
Tbla  section  sbaU  not  be  construed  aa  affect- 
ing any  other  legal  raoiedy  that  a  pezaon 
may  have  If  on  tbe  ground  of  sex  that  peraon 
Is  excluded  from  participation  in,  denied  the 
banefita  of,  subjected  to  dlscrlmlnatlm) 
under,  or  denied  emptoyment  In  connection 
with,  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
assistance  under  tbls  Act. 

Sao.  6S0.  Nothing  In  tbls  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued or  i4ipllsd  In  aooh  a  mannw  aa  to 
infringe  upon  or  usurp  tbe  moral  and  legal 
rlgbta  and  responattaUltlea  of  parents  or 
guardians  wltb  re^wct  to  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  pbyalcal  development  of  tbelr 
cbUdren.  Nor  aball  any  aeetlon  of  tbls  Act 
be  conatnud  or  applied  In  suofa  a  manner  as 
to  permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otberwlse 
prelected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedlcB  for  any  such  Invasion  wbleb  Is 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

aao.  600.  Tbe  Secretary  la  directed  to  estab- 
lish i^iproprtate  prooedurea  to  ensure  that 
no  child  shall  be  tbe  subject  of  any  lessarcb 
or  eKjMrlmentatloc  under  tbls  Act  other 
than  footlne  tasting  and  normal  program 
evaluation  unless  tbe  parent  or  guardian  of 
■ueh  oblld  Is  Informed  of  such  research  or 
experimentation  and  la  given  an  on>ortunity 
aa  of  right  to  esoept  such  cblld  therefrom. 
omrannom 

Sxc.  597.  As  used  In  tbls  Act — 

(a)  "cbUd  development  programs'*  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  bealtb,  and  pbyal- 
cal servlcee  needed  for  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential;  nothing  m  this  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
autbonae  or  require  medical  or  paychologlcal 
examination,  immuniatlnii.  or  treatment  f cr 
tboee  who  object  thereto  on  religious  grounds 
except  where  such  Is  naoeaaary  for  the  pro- 
tectloa  of  tbe  bealtb  or  safety  of  otbara; 

(b)  "children"  means  obUdren  through 
age  fourteen; 

(e)  "economloally  disadvantaged  children" 
means  children  of  families  having  an  annual 
Income  below  tbe  oast  of  tamUy  oonsamptlon 
of  tbe  lower  living  stanrtartl  budget  aa  de- 
twmlned  by  tbe  Burean  of  Labor  Btatlstles 
of  tba  Department  of  Labor  or  who  are 
rectplenta  of  Vaderal  or  Stato  pubUo  aaslst- 
ance; 

(d)  "handicapped  CbUdren"  means  mental- 
ly retarded,  bard  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
Uonatty  dlitwbed.  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  eeiflcea; 

(e)  "itrogram"  meana  any  meebaalem 
wblob  provldsa  full-  or  part-day  or  sight 
servlcee  oonduoted  In  cblld  development  U^ 


cHltiea,  In  ecboda.  In  nalgbboibood 

or  m  homes,  or  provldea  etUld 

servioes  for  cbfldren  wboae  parents  an ' 

tag  or  receiving  edooatton  or 

tXMsludea  other  epedal  arrangi 

whUsb  child  development  aettvniea  any  bt 

provided: 

(f)  "parent"  means  any  penen  who  baa 
day-to-day  rasponslbUl^  for  a  ebUd  or 
children; 

(g)  "single  parent"  means  any  panon  who 
baa  sole  day-to-day  parental  roapoaUbntty 
for  a  cbUd  or  children; 

(h)  "working  mother"  maaaa  any  mother 
who  requires  cblld  development  sarnoea  rm- 
der  tbls  Act  in  order  to  undertake  or  odnttame 
work,  training,  cr  education  outtfde  the 
home; 

(1)  "minority  group"  Includaa  peeaooa  who 
are  Negro.  Spantab-enmamed  AaMrleaa. 
American  todlan,  Fortnguese,  or  Oriental: 
and  tba  term  "^MuUih-eumaiaed  Amarleta" 
indudea  any  person  of  Metloea.  Poerto  Bloaa, 
Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  and  anoaetry; 

(J)  "bilingual"  Includes  persons  who  art 
Spanish  siimamed,  American  Indian,  Ori- 
ental, or  Portuguese  and  who  have  learned 
during  cblldbood  to  speak  the  language  of  tbe 
minority  group  of  which  they  are  members; 
tbe  term  "bilingual  family"  means  a  family  In 
which  one  or  both  parents  Is  UUngaal: 

(k)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(I)  "SUte"  Includaa  tbe  Dlatrlot  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Blco.  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
tbe  Virgin  Islands,  and  tbe  Trust  Territory 
of  tbe  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  BRAEHSMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  conMnt 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  and  I 
shall  explain  tbe  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlteman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  leaeivUig 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  bidiana  to  with- 
hold his  request  until  the  House  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  first  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRAORMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Select  EducattoD 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  unanimously  and  favorably  voted 
to  report  this  bill  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Bdueation  and  Labor.  The  Judgment 
of  the  soboommlttee  was  upheld  in  full 
committee  action  this  past  Thursday, 
September  23.  when  it  ordered  the  bill  to 
be  reported  to  the  House  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  3  to  1.  Tbe  favorable  committee  vote 
was  the  reault  of  nearly  8  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Con- 
gressmen: OoosN  Rnn,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  my  subcommittee;  Patst  Minx,  Demo- 
crat, of  Hawaii;  Llots  Mkeds,  of  Wash- 
ington; OavAL  Hansbn.  Rf^Hiblloan.  of 
Idaho;  John  DamnnAcx,  Repid^lean,  of 
Oregon;  and  SHzaLMr  Chisbolik,  Demo- 
crat, of  new  Yort;  together  with  Alskkt 
Quit,  of  Mhmeeota,  the  ranking  mlnorl^ 
member  of  the  full  committee;  are  the 
ones  who  have  worked  the  hardest  In 
moving  us  along. 
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m  the  last  OongzesB  our  suboommlttae 
conducted  18  days  of  hearings  on  this 
jfjtoiatiop.  tbe  most  eztenalvs  eonsld- 
sation  preschool  leglslatkin  has  reoalved 
fnxn  any  oommlttee  of  dther  tiM  House 
ortheSenaic. 

We  also  held  8  more  days  of  hearlngB 
kUs  year  on  the  bill  we  had  already  oosi- 
■Ideied  so  extenslvtiy  In  1970.  Tbat  ws 
have  such  wide  sponsorahlp  tn  the  Boass 
tod  that  the  Senate  has  already  acted 
favorably  oo  a  similar  MH.  led  by  8eoa- 
tors  MoNnaut  of  Minnesota  and  Javzts 
of  New  York  and  Bath  of  my  own  State 
of  Indiana— tbat  Itiere  is  soeh  broad  in- 
terest in  this  legislatioo  means,  I  think, 
that  America  is  beginning  to  eooae  of 
age.  in  our  apprectalior  of  the  fact  that 
what  happeos  to  ctaildren  In  the  "first  fl 
years  of  lite,"  to  use  the  PresUtant^s 
phrase,  can  have  aa  jmrawwe  Impact  on 
tbe  rest  of  their  lives.  Indeed,  ofalld  psy- 
chologists Uke  Benjamin  Bloom  of  the 
Uoiveralty  of  Ohleago,  have  observed  that 
as  miKdi  as  59  percent  of  tbe  devriop- 
ment  (A  human  intelllgenoc  takes  place 
before  the  age  of  5. 

I  think  tbe  fact  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready observed  some  of  the  soocesses, 
fitful  and  uneven  as  they  are.  of  Head- 
start  has  helped  the  effort  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  Headstart-type  programs  to 
an  chUdsen  of  preschool  age  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is,  I  hope  yon  will  m>preciate.  sig- 
nificant that  we  speak  of  the  comprehen- 
sive child  development  bill.  We  do  not 
talk  of  a  iH-escbool  bill  or  of  a  day-care 
center  bill.  Why  not? 

First,  the  phrase  "comprehensive,"  ap- 
plies to  the  wide  range  of  services  to  be 
afforded  under  the  biU;  they  Inoluds  not 
only  cognitive  or  educational  or  Instruc- 
tional services;  tticy  also  go  to  nutrl- 
tional  and  health  services  and  Indeed,  the 
entire  range  of  servioes  that  have  to  do 
with  the  develt^xnent  of  a  child. 

Second,  our  oommlttee  has  taken  very 
seriously  the  findings  of  the  Coleman 
Report  that  poor  children  develop  much 
more  raptcDy  when  they  partld^wte  in 
programs  with  cliildren  of  middle-In- 
come backgrounds  than  when  they  arc 
segregated  by  family  Income.  This  is  not 
a  function  of  race;  poor  black  children 
in  classes  with  middle-class  black  ohll' 
dren  progress  more  rapidly  than  do  poor 
black  ehlldxen  segregated  by  socioeco- 
nomic background. 

There  is  another  fundamental  aspect 
of  tUs  IfglnlatlT^  If  you  look  at  sta- 
tistics on  working  mothers  In  the  United 
States,  you  will  appreciate  a  further  rea- 
son we  believe  this  legislation  is  so  sig- 
niflcant.  There  are  today  some  8  million 
preschool  children  below  the  age  of  6 
In  tbe  Uhltsd  States  irtiose  moibsn 
work;  yet,  day-care  services  are  avail- 
able to  lea  tban  700,000  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

And  this  problem  will  be  immsnsely 
compounded  in  the  coming  yean  bsoaiise 
the  United  States  estimates  an  that  by 
1980,  there  will  be  close  to  7.0  mUIloo 
working  motben  with  children  under  6 
years  of  age.  TUs  means  an  increase  of 
43  percent  between  1970  and  1980,  a  fact 
with  itnmotm*  Implications  for  the  devel- 
opment of  very  young  children  In  our 
country. 


Now  let  me  briefly  outline  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment Mill  am  submitting  to  the  Hoass 
today. 

First,  participation  in  the  programs 
provided  will  be  voluntary.  Nobody  wants 
to  command  mothers  and  f  athcra  to  have 
their  children  participate  in  ttaese  pro- 
grama. 

Second,  the  amtcdment  providBs 
throughout  Mat  process  for  participation 
by  parents  both  through  local  poUey 
coQDCils  composed  of  parents  who  wiU 
decide  from  among  the  appllcatiODS 
which  ones  to  approve  and  by  actual 
parental  partlclpatian  in  tbe  planning 
and  conduct  of  programs  sstablished. 

Third,  the  amendment  assures  that, 
although  we  open  the  program  to  chil- 
dren ot  poor  and  middle-  and  nnicr-in- 
come  backgrounds,  priority  wUl  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children. 
In  this  connection  I  would  point  out  that 
although  the  j^ogram  will  be  open  to 
children  and  families  of  all  income 
grotvM.  the  cfaildrai  of  families  of  four 
whose  family  income  is  above  the  lower 
living  standard  budget,  which  is  presently 
$6,960,  win  be  charged  a  fee  (m  a  sliding 
scale  basis,  depending  upon  their  moome, 
with  no  fee  to  be  charged  for  children 
below  that  level. 

The  bill  would  establish  also  by  stat- 
ute what  has  heretofore  been  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  in  the  DoMut- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
namtiy  an  Office  of  Child  Development 
with  the  responaihility  for  coordinating 
all  federally  supported  child  development 
programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  funds  for  con- 
structico  of  day-care  facilities  and  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  people  for  child  devel- 
opment personnel. 

These  are  Just  the  major  features  of 
the  legislation,  which  I  suggest  to  the 
House  establishes  a  crucially  important 
framework  for  services  to  children  in  our 
country. 

I  believe  it  is  also  fair  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  has  been  put  together  al- 
most entirely  on  the  part  of  initiatives 
within  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bbabc- 
MAS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BRAIMEMAS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  the  Cotmnlttee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  gcdng  to  make 
the  observation  that  the  bill  which  we 
have  put  together  is  the  product  of  ini- 
tiatives here  from  within  tbe  GocgreM. 
There  is  a  good  dool  of  talk  about  bow 
the  legislative  process  works  in  oar  coun- 
try, but  I  believe  I  can  report  with  ac- 
curacy to  the  Comndttee  that  Monbers 
(A  this  body  on  both  sidss  of  tbs  aisle 
have  token  tbs  initiative  to  bring  this 
highly  Important  measure  to  the  Com- 
mittee today. 

I  believe  ii  U  also  inportsBt  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ws  have,  in 
effect,  sought  to  make  good  en  the  very 
fine  statements  of  Prssidsnt  Nixon  with- 
in the  lost  2  or  3  years,  in  wtdch  the 
President  has  said,  for  example,  in  his 


February    1969    economic    opportunity 
message  to  Congress: 

So  critical  la  tbe  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  oonunltmant 
to  providing  all  American  eblldren  aa  op- 
pcnrtunlty  for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during,  tbe  fint  S  yeara  of  lite. 

Mr.  GH1088.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  fhim  lowm. 

Mr.  GFR068.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
cost  of  tl^  Mil  as  tt  presently  stoxtds. 
without  the  gentleman's  amendment,  Is 
sometldng  above  $6  bflllon? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  We  have  provided. 
In  our  bill,  for  such  sums  as  may  be  au- 
thorized. I  can  tell  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  what  we  have  sought  to  do — 
and  as  will  be  provided  In  the  report 
which  t^ipears  on  the  bin  itself— is  that 
the  committee  estimates  the  oost  of  tbs 
legidation  will  be  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

To  give  my  friend  fnm  Iowa  some  Idea 
of  what  we  arc  presently  expending  oo 
child  care  programs  in  our  country 

Mr.  CHiOSS.  I  was  rsfsrring  to  tbe 
cost  of  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEBCAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  €01068.  TbflD  I  wonted  to  ask  this 
question:  What  will  the  gentleman's 
Bm..nHmant  add  to  the  expcnditurss  un- 
der the  Idll? 

Mr.  BRAI»MAS.  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  we 
have  not  specified  the  sxoct  amoiBit  I 
have  given  tbe  gentleman  es^liaatse  of 
wlist  we  assume  coidd  be  expended.  But 
we  have  not  st^TUlated  money  in  the  bllL 

In  tbe  other  body  they  have  stipulated 
amounts  of  money. 

In  otder  tbat  the  gentlonan  from 
lower— I  want  to  give  him  as  fair  a 
lecture  as  I  can— can  have  an  idea  of 
what  we  are  presently  spending  at  tbe 
Federal  level  sn  childH;are  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  we  are  spending  under 
the  Social  Security  Art.  title  IV-^  nearly 
$308  mllUan;  and  under  Heodstart,  $376 
mlllian;  and  under  Social  Security  IV-A. 
APIX;  Income  disregard,  $186  mlllian;  or 
on  the  order  U  nmgnltode  of  $968  mll- 
Uon. 

It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  members 
of  our  committee  that  we  should  have  a 
vast  new  Increase  In  expenditures,  for 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  will  be 
in  that  frame  of  mind  regardless  of  the 
value  of  tbs  prograoL 

Mr.  DENNIS.  WiU  tbs  gentleaoan 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  coUcague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  the  few  msmcnts  my 
friend  from  Indiana  had  to  explain  his 
amendment.  I  will  have  to  confess  I  have 
a  ratbo'  haor  idea  of  all  tbe  things  it 
contains.  However.  I  have  certainly  got 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  very  important  soat- 
ter  and  a  sweeping  and  detailed  matter 
and  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  rearing 
of  our  rtUMri^.  which  is  owtalnly  near 
and  dear  to  all  of  us.  With  aU  due  reject 
to  my  good  friend  uid  coUaaciie  In  the 
well,  I  find  it  rather  amasing  tbat  a  mat- 
ter of  this  magnitude,  regardless  of  its 
merits  or  demerits,  should  be  offered  here 
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u  an  anundmeiit  which  Members,  of 
course,  have  not  even  tuwl  a  chance  to 
read. 

Mr.  BRAI»EMAS.  The  cmtlCBUUi's 
qxiestbsi  is  a  good  odc,  and  I  shall  try 
to  raspoQd  to  him. 

The  legislative  situation  Is  that  In  the 
other  body  the  leglslattoQ  an  whlcl«i,we 
will  be  voting  today,  the  blU  to  exiimd 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  haa,  al- 
ready been  passed,  with  a  title  wliich 
provides  for  oomprehODaive  child  deirel- 
opaafnt  programs  in  a  manner  genemUy 
like  the  amendment  X  am  offering  to4»y. 
In  order  for  the  will  of  the  House  to  be 
heard  in  a  conference  committee  on  this 
matter,  it  la  important  that  the  H^use 
act  so  that  we  do  not  find  ouraelye|  in 
a  conference  situation  In  which  thei^  Is 
no  House  version  of  this  important  m^- 
ure  but  only  a  Senate  versicxi. 

ABCEtfOMSMT    OWTOMD  BT    MM.    PBBXINB  TO  THS 

AMsifsicBirr  omouB  bt  ux.  mnwt^^^ 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  «Cer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offlred 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
llie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
AmuMlmenC  offorMl  by  Mr.  Pxuuvs  te  th» 
smeadment  offsced  by  Mr.  Bbasdcas:  Infec- 
tion 635 (a)   strike  out  "one  buodrod  thou- 
sand" wherever  It  appears  and  la  ll«u  tblnof 
Insert  "ten  thousand."  , 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentletian 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bsasxicas)  ls>an 
amendment  of  some  magnitude  an4  it 
is  a  most  Important  amendment  to>my 
way  of  thinking.  I  fed  we  can  make  It  » 
better  amendment. 

This  greatly  expands  the  present  H«Bd- 
start  and  day-csre  programs  funiled 
through  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tmilty  In  the  past,  inasmaeh  as  the  fili- 
ate has  already  adopted  In  the  eeonoKilc 
opportunity  bin  an  expanded  day  d^- 
Headstart  program,  we  certainly  want  to 
do  something  on  the  House  side  In  (bat 
regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  oompllmnt 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B«ad- 
EKAS)  for  offering  this  amendment.  It  is 
very  Important.  However,  there  Is  mted 
for  some  corrections. 

I  represent  the  largest  county  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  In  area.  This  is  Pike 
County,  Ky.,  a  cotmty  of  more  than  tOO 
square  miles.  Out-migration  has  dropfed 
It  from  a  population  of  84,000  down  to 
60,000  in  the  past  30  years. 

Under  this  amendment  that  county 
cannot  become  a  prime  spoDSor.  There 
are  very  few  counties  In  the  Middle  West 
and  very  few  counties  in  the  South  tluit 
can  become  i>rime  sponsors  under  this 
bin. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  cut  the 
population  figure  from  100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Indlakia 
<Mr.  Bkabcmis),  to  10,000  so  that  thtse 
small  counties  ::an  become  prime  spon- 
sors. 

They  will  argue  that  you  can  get  these 
counties  to  combine  in  order  to  make  up 
the  population  of  100.000,  but  many  of  us 
from  the  rural  areas  know  that  it  taket  a 
long  period  of  time  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  will  be  dolag, 
if  we  ad(^t  the  Brademas  amendmttst 
without  amending  the  population  n- 


quii«n«t.  Is  to  omit  about  90  percent  of 
the  rural  counties  In  America.  Ttiat  is,  in 
sobeCanee.  jtut  what  we  will  be  doing. 

Now.  they  argued  otherwise  under  the 
PubUc  Bervlee  employment  Act.  I  rep- 
resent a  cotBkty  with  30-percent  imem- 
pkvtasnt  rate.  Some  of  the  countlas  that 
had  the  talgbtst  percentage  of  anemplay- 
ment  in  eastern  Kentucky,  In  exceu  of 
20  percent,  and  they  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  group  them  together  under  this 
75.000  figure.  What  happened?  They  did 
not  group  them  togokber.  lliey  were 
omitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  are  not  liilled 
into  a  sense  of  false  security  here  when 
they  come  down  here  and  plead  that  we 
do  not  need  a  populatlan  figure  of  less 
than  100,000  to  become  a  prime  sponsor. 

If  we  are,  I  am  gomg  to  say  that  the 
communities  in  the  ghetto  sections  and 
the  small  ones  that  need  it  the  most  are 
not  going  to  benefit  from  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  Appalachla  Educa- 
tional Laboratory,  Inc.,  which  represents 
people  who  have  tried  to  upgrade  edu- 
cation in  every  portion  of  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian area.  Here  is  what  they  say 
about  this  population  requirement.  It  Is 
addressed  to  me.  It  is  dated  September 
28.  I  certainly  never  contacted  the  Ap- 
palachla Educational  Laboratory,  Inc., 
which  is  located  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pcrxins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills 
letter  is  signed  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Kaufman, 
and  copies  of  It  have  been  sent  to  Dr. 
Benjamin  Camiichael,  director  of  the 
Appalachla  Educational  Laboratory.  It 
states  as  follows: 

We  strongly  support  your  poeltlon  on  The 
Comprehensive  Ch\ia  Development  BUI  which 
will  allow  Carty  Childhood  Education  Pro- 
grama  and  day  care  centers  to  be  established 
without  a  population  criterion 

In  other  words,  it  should  be  zero,  but 
I  put  in  here  the  figure  of  10,000. 

To  continue  the  quotatloi  from  the 
letter: 

We  Tlgoroualy  oppose  the  approach  which 
wa«  approved  September  33  by  your  com- 
mittee limiting  service  to  areas  of  10O.(X)O  or 
more  via  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

As  you  know,  Ai^aUchla  Iduoatlonal  Lab- 
(watory  la  oomiattted  to  the  educational 
problems  of  rvual  children.  We  must  not  al- 
low legrislatlon  to  be  passed  which  will  make 
It  dlfflenlt,  If  not  lmpo«slMe.  for  rural  iso- 
lated chUdren  to  receive  these  services. 

Is  there  something  we  at  AEL  can  do  to 
assist  with  our  mutual  position? 

Please  advise  us  bow  to  be  useful  In  this 
matter  such  as  whom  to  call,  write,  etc.  May 
I  bear  from  you? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply lets  the  small  communities  or  the 
small  suburban  areas  be  eligible  from  the 
outset  of  this  program,  without  waiting 
and  having  to  go  through  other  agencies. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Chalr- 
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man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding  to  me. 

The  point  which  the  gentleman  is  ^rnk 
Ing  seems  to  me  to  be  an  essential  and 
important  part  of  this  enttre  debate. 
This  is  not  an  issue  that  affects  eastern' 
Kentucky  only;  It  affects  every  single 
ccngressianal  district,  and  the  queetiaQ 
I  would  like  to  ask  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  is  to  think  of  your  own  ccn- 
gressianal districts  and  consider  whetfaw 
you  have  any  clUea  less  than  100.000  In 
pcHTUlatloQ? 

In  my  State  of  Oregon  I  have  one  city 
of  100.000  that  cotild  quaUfy  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  Salem,  Oreg.,  the  capital  of  my 
State,  is  a  city  of  about  70,000  or 
16,000  people.  It  is  perfectly  capable  al 
running  a  school  system  for  all  of  the 
people  there  from  the  kindergartaa 
through  the  12th  grade,  and  even  into 
the  community  college;  yet  the  amend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentlonan  frcHn  In- 
diana (Mr.  BsAOEMiks)  would  proMMt 
Salem,  Greg.,  from  being  eligible  as  a 
prime  sponsor  to  set  up  a  child  devekip- 
ment  program. 

Other  dtles  such  aa  Baker.  Pendleton. 
Klamath  Palls.  Medford.  Cashland.  all 
such  cities  in  my  State  that  run  school 
systems  for  people  over  5  years  of  age. 
are  eliminated  as  prime  sponsors  for  pro- 
grams for  children  under  5  under  the 
Brademas  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pxumii 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addttionai 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further  to  ths 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chalr^ 
man,  it  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  we 
would  pass  any  bill  that  would  say  to 
every  city  in  the  United  States  if  you 
do  not  have  over  09.909  people  you  can- 
not be  a  prime  sponsor  for  a  child  de- 
velopment program,  and  yet  in  this  bill 
on  page  7  a  city  of  75.000  or  90,000  would 
be  placed  at  the  same  level  as  a  oom- 
munity  action  agency,  a  parent  coopera- 
tive, a  union,  and  several  others.  Read 
subparagraph  (5)  on  page  7  in  the  bypass 
language.  Does  this  Congress  want  to  say 
a  parent  cooperative  of  20  people  should 
h:\ve  the  same  chance  to  be  a  prime 
sponsor  of  a  child  devdopment  program 
as  a  city  of  50.000.  or  80.000.  or  95,000? 

So,  as  I  say,  Mr.  CAiairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pnucns)  is 
making  a  terribly  important  point  for 
every  single  ccngressional  district,  and 
his  amendment  should  be  supported. 
There  will  be  other  reasons  that  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  debate  later  on. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  big  city  of  3.5  million  people,  and 
we  would  not  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment, but  t  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pxucnrs)  because  as  he 
has  stated  so  well,  there  Is  no  logic  In 
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cutting  this  aS  from  areas  that  need  it 
the  most. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  letter 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  read  from 
Appalachla.  <- 

This  is  extrcmely  important.  Thirteen 
million  of  this  Nation's  22  million  peo- 
ple IMng  In  poverty  come  from  Appa- 
lachla. These  people  know  best  what 
proUems  they  have,  and  how  bert  to  at- 
tack those  problems. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  House  would  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins), and  suiHX>rt  his  amendment. 

Mrs.  CHISHOIM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Ywk. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  what  is  very  important  for  all  of 
us  to  consider  Is  that  for  the  very  first 
time  this  Congress  is  going  to  be  adopt- 
ing comprAensive  child  care  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frcan  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     (Mr. 

BRADElgAS). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  say  that  I  will  speak  later  on  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  here  in  the  child 
development  bill  before  us,  but  at  the 
moment  I  will  address  my  remarks  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  tfam  Indiana 
which  would  reduce  the  population  figure 
from  100,000  population  down  to  10,000. 

First,  I  want  to  put  this  matter  in  per- 
spective. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
was  talking  about  education  programs. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and  I, 
together,  over  the  years  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  education  programs  running 
through  States  rather  than  directly 
through  school!  districts.  There  is  only 
one  program,  dementary  and  secondary 
education,  thttt  goes  directly  to  the 
school  districts ;  it  Is  impact  aid.  Now  im- 
pact aid  requires  no  planning  develop- 
ment or  any  determination  how  the 
school  district  uses  the  money. 

If  a  community  is  impacted,  it  turns 
to  the  Federal  establishment  and  a  check 
is  mailed.  They  Just  mall  the  check  un- 
der the  formula  of  the  Impacted  aid  bill 
and  they  have  to  develop  a  program  and 
get  applications  made  and  get  them  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  first  discussed 
the  concept  in  our  subcommittee,  of 
placing  a  population  limitation  on  cities 
which  would  be  eligible  to  be  direct  prime 
sponsors,  there  has  been  total  and  com- 
plete mlsimderstanding  of  the  subject. 

Originally,  the  comprehensive  plan  was 
to  have  been  made  up  of  project  pro- 
posals developed  by  IndivldusJ  commu- 
nities, but  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
funding  process,  they  were  to  be  put  into 
a  single  package  reviewed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  all  funded  at  the  same 
time.  The  original  idea  was  that  cities 
within  a  particular  State,  working  with 


the  State,  would  be  better  able  to  work 
out  their  own  priorities  and  plans  for 
meeting  them  if  they  were  required  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  ai^roach  to 
the  problem. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  we  discussed 
the  concept  of  exempting  those  major 
cities  with  a  population  of  1  million  or 
more  and  allowing  those  six  cities  to  be 
considered  as  States  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  to  develop  their  own  plans.  CJities 
like  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia,  we  recognized,  are  so  large 
and  have  so  many  complex  problems, 
that  to  simply  develop  a  comprehensive 
program  in  those  communities  would  be 
a  monumental  task  at  best  and  would 
require,  as  they  do  now,  a  good  portion 
of  the  fimds  available  for  their  States. 
Right  now  in  every  city  of  1  million  or 
more  the  bulk  of  the  funds  allocated  for 
Its  particular  State  goes  to  that  city,  thus 
depriving  the  rest  of  the  State  fuxMls  to 
run  similar  programs.  By  allowing  those 
cities  to  be  considered  as  States  under 
this  act,  with  the  distribution  formula  of 
funds  we  have  in  the  bill,  those  cities 
woifld  have  gotten  a  share  of  the  total 
based  upon  their  population  and  the  rest 
of  the  State  would  have  gotten  a  greater 
share  than  it  now  gets  and  would  have 
been  able  to  divide  those  fimds  propor- 
tionately throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  State. 

The  original  concept  was  later  ex- 
panded to  include  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000  or  more,  and  raised  the 
total  number  of  eligible  cities  to  19.  The 
provision  was  in  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  bill  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress.  It  passed  out  of  the  sub- 
committee imanimously. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
some  groups  introduced  a  bill  which  to- 
tally disregarded  the  concept  that  we  had 
envisioned  when  we  originally  considered 
the  Idea  that  the  large  cities  of  this  coun- 
try have  so  many  imique  problems,  be- 
cause of  their  si7e,  that  they  should  be 
considered  separately.  The  new  bill  said 
that  every  city,  county,  village,  or  town 
should  be  eligible  for  funds  under  this 
program  and  should  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government.  At  this  point 
the  confusion  and  the  distortions  began 
and  have  continued  to  this  day. 

First,  let  me  state  categorically  that 
even  under  the  original  plan,  where  dtles 
of  500.000  or  more  would  have  gone  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government  fw 
funding  and  the  rest  of  the  State  submit 
applications  through  one  CMnprehenslTe 
plan,  every  city  and  community  would 
have  been  eligible  for  funds  under  this 
act>— and  they  are  still  eligible  for  funds 
under  this  act.  So  many  people  have  been 
confused  into  thinking  that.  If  a  eity  or 
unit  of  local  government  does  not  have 
a  population  figure  of  100,000  as  now  In 
the  bin,  they  would  not  be  diglble  under 
this  act  to  receive  funds.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  They  are  still  eligible  as  they 
always  have  been. 

It  is  important  that  everyone  under- 
stand specifically  how  the  deHvery  sys- 
tem in  this  bill  works.  It  works  through 
a  prime  sponsor,  which  Is  the  vehicle  for 
securing  funds,  and  which  wHl  establish 
a    child    devdopment    ooonell — CDC — 


that  m  turn  devdope  a  oomprdien;ertye 
plan  for  services  for  the  area  It  serves. 
Ttien  may  be  10,  50,  or  even  100  individ- 
ual programs  wlthm  the  area  served  by 
the  CDC.  Each  program,  reganflees  of 
size,  win  have  a  local  policy  council — 
LPC — made  up  primarily  of  pcuvnts  of 
children  served  by  that  mdlvldual  pro- 
gram The  LPC's  will  assist  In  designing 
the  local  plan.  In  determlnlnc  the 
amount  of  funds  needed,  and  will  give 
th^r  recommendations  for  funding  to  the 
full  CDC.  Fifty  percent  of  the  CDC's 
memb««hlp  will  come  from  the  LPC's, 
with  the  other  50  percent  b^ng  ap- 
pomted  by  the  prime  sponsor.  One-third 
of  the  total  membership  must  be  parmts 
of  children  served  by  child  development 
programs. 

As  the  confusion  spread  vnx  who 
would  be  eligible  for  funds,  many  people 
felt  that  unless  the  pcHPUlatlon  limlta- 
tion  was  eliminated,  so  that  everybody 
would  be  eliglUe,  then  this  would  be  a 
bill  for  (Hily  the  big  cities  and  States.  So 
the  subcommittee  was  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  trymg  to  resolve  the  original 
concept  of  treating  oertam  Isoge  cities 
as  States  with  the  ooncem  that,  unless 
the  figure  was  ellmlnatert  oomptotely, 
many  cities  would  be  'neUgOde.  Hie  sub- 
committee worked  out  a  compromise 
which  is  now  set  at  the  100,000  p(vula- 

tlon  level. 

We  have  now  gone  from  the  original 
designation  of  six  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1  million  or  more  to  95  cities  who 
have  a  p(H)Ul&tion  of  100.000  or  more. 
This  means  that,  under  tills  legislation, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  deal- 
ing with  50  States,  the  Trust  Territories, 
plus  95  mdlvldual  cities.  Under  this  bill, 
individual  cities  with  a  poputaktlon  less 
than  100,000  would  still  develop  their  own 
plans  on  an  individual  basis,  but  would 
submit  than  for  funds  through  a  single 
State  8«>plicati(m. 

If  we  drop  below  the  figure  (rf  100,000 
to  25,000.  we  would  be  talking  about  440 
cities.  If  we  go  to  a  10.000  populatlan 
figure,  thai  it  is  possible  that  over  2,000 
cities  or  counties  or  combinations  of 
units  of  local  government  might  submit 
appUoations  directly  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. It  is  conceivable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  receive  appllca- 
tlcms  for  10,000-40,000  facilities  which 
do  not  yet  exist.  Simply  trying  to  process 
all  of  the  implications,  from  an  admm- 
istratlve  standp(^t,  is  unmanageable. 
But  more  than  the  bureaucratic  oonsid- 
otitions.  it  does  not  bring  about  what  we 
were  originally  striving  for  in  the  origi- 
nal bill— that  is  coordinated  child  de- 
vriopment  activities  en  the  local.  State, 
axtd  Federal  levd. 

In  the  long  run,  I  bdleve,  opening  up 
the  door  to  ail  (tf  these  api^catiflns  will 
not  be  In  the  beat  interest  <A  the  chUdroi 
that  we  are  intending  to  serve  throoi^ 
this  legislation,  and  the  eompUcations 
that  will  result  from  the  confusion  will 
actually  hurt  them. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  t 

Mr.  QUn.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

lS3t.  PEK1UN8.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
other  words  you  are  telling  the  commit- 
tee that  the  local  units  of  government 
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wlD  haff  to  get  together  aiul  bind  ttiem- 
s«lvM  togvthn*  through  Mine  prime 
spoBoo*  avfravsttnc  100,000  peopl*  be* 
foro  tber  an  elifflble?  Iliat  la  wtuU  you 
arewiaFftig. 

Mi.  QUIE.  mutt  Ift  the  way  they  will 
operate^ 

Mr.  FJBULIMS.  The  gwitleman  veil 
kxMym  that  is  exaetljr  what  I  stated.  Un- 
fortixnately,  the  rural  commnnltteB 
throughout  the  eountry  and  tai  a  lot  of 
ghetto  mnut  do  not  readilr  hare  the 
teohnlcianB.  They  are  not  golnc  to  get 
fair  oondderstlon  and  are  going  to  be 
l^daced  on  the  bottom  of  the  etaek,  while 
someone  is  trying  to  find  a  prime  sposi- 
»at;  Is  that  correct? 

M^.  QinE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  Is  maidng  an  effort 
to  mlscoastnie. 

Mr.  PBRKINS.  No,  I  am  not  making 
an  effort  to  mlaeoPBtrue. 

Mr.  QUIS.  Let  us  take  the  dtuatlon  In 
the  dty  <rf  Ifew  Tork.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Dtader  your  amendment,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  BBAonue).  the  dty  of  New  York 
will  be  the  overall  prime  sponsor  for  all 
programs  regardkes  of  the  number. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

<Mr.  QUIB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  QITIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  is  asking  that  erery 
community  of  10.000  peculation  within 
the  tAiSf  ot  New  York  to  be  able  to  be 
prime  sponsors,  set  up  programs  and 
deal  directly  with  ttie  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  programs, 
they  all  will  have  to  go  through  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  of  the  dty.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  same  situation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  State  where  people  do 
not  reside  in  a  city  of  large  poxjulatton. 
However,  In  some  States  there  may  be 
some  people  who  do  not  like  ttie  way  the 
State  operates.  We  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  Join  together  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  that  totaled  lOO.OOO  popu- 
lation If  they  want  to.  Also  we  would  pro- 
vide here  that  If  they  cannot  do  that 
and  the  State  is  ignoring  thetr  needs. 
Ignoring  the  needs  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  then  they  can  go  direct- 
ly to  the  Secretary. 

The  way  the  Mil  reads  now,  it  Is  only 
In  the  event  when  the  State  acts  as  prime 
sponsors  and  ignores  their  need  that 
they  can  go  directly.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  his  amendment  wants  ev- 
erytme  to  go  directly  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  I  think  it  just  wHl  not  work 
wen  at  all,  if  the  Federal  Government 
then  Ignores  all  of  the  admlzilfltratlve 
agendes  that  are  In  operation  out  there, 
wilhng  to  act,  and  answeraUe  to  the 
people,  because  this  is  che  thing  about 
local  government:  they  are  answerable 
to  the  people.  If  they  do  not  fuUUl  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  they  are  defeated  in 
the  next  election.  You  cannot  defeat  any- 
body in  a  regtonal  office.  The  person  In 
charge  of  a  regiosial  oiBec  ti  appointed  by 
the  person  who  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, the  Secretary,  who  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  and  the  President  Is 


elected  onee  every  4  years.  What  hap- 
ptfis  down  in  a  little  child  devdopment 
agency  may  not  have  much  of  an  impact 
on  the  President. 

You  cannot  reach  the  problem  that 
way.  If  the  prime  sponaor.  the  State,  or 
the  large  d^.  does  not  handle  the  prob- 
lems ot  the  people  of  the  local  area  ade- 
quately, that  Governor  will  be  dtf  eated, 
that  mayor  will  be  defeated,  that  city 
council  will  be  def  eaAcd.  thai  county  com- 
missiaoer  will  be  defeated.  Iliat  is  the 
way  I  think  we  should  meet  the  needs 
of  the  xttofAe  who  are  in  the  local  com- 
munities, and  that  is  the  reason  we  do 
It  in  education.  We  do  not  want  the  U  J9. 
Commlsaianer  of  Education  to  make  all 
the  declsians.  That  is  why  the  Congrees 
changed  the  Elementary  and  -Secondary 
Education  Act,  to  make  the  local  school 
districts,  with  its  school  board  members, 
deal  through  a  State  departmoit  of  edu- 
cation. I  think  it  works  better. 

niatls  what  we  have  tried  to  do  here — 
not  to  act  as  we  should  like  to.  but  the 
best  we  can  in  a  compromise  between 
those  who  share  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  who  want  every 
little  local  oommimlty  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Secretary,  and  those  of  us  who 
want  to  have  the  State  as  the  prime  spon- 
sor. You  have  to  work  out  some  com- 
promise. What  the  gentleman  wants  to 
do  now  is  to  change  all  of  this  so  that,  in 
effect,  one  side  has  its  views  accepted 
and  not  to  permit  a  compromise  of  views 
here.  I  think  that  is  abeolutely  wrong. 
I  could  not  support  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  ha«  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  PsnoNs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qunt  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute 
to  tpgwer  a  quettion.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenaan  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE,  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Kentudcy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Do  I  recall  correctly, 
that  when  we  considered  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quix) 
made  the  same  eloquent  argument  that 
he  Is  making  here,  except  he  used  the 
75,000  population  figure? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  did  not  use  the  75,000 
population  figure.  The  Secretary  did 
that 

Mr.  PERKIMB.  Some  of  the  counties 
that  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  Amailca  were  passed  over  oompletely 
when  they  dletrlbutad  the  monies  to  the 
StaU  down  home.  I  just  point  this  up  to 
show  what  will  hawDen  with  a  limited 
amount  o<  money  available  if  we  do  not 
am^end  the  Bradamae  amendment  in  re- 
lation to  the  p(9Ulatian  flfure. 

I  hope  the  gentlaman  from  Mhmeaoia 
certainly  will  be  reaUstie. 

Mr.  QUDE.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
queetlcm?    

Mr.  PSRKINS.  How  can  we  tell  these 
small  oountles  to  combine?  There  Is  no 
way  to  gat  these  communities  together. 

Mr.  BRAI3KMAS.  Mr.  Cbaiiman,  I  rise 
in  oppodttfon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  tb*  issue  that  we  are 
presently  ddMiting  was  without  question 


the  most  diflkniH  one  w«  had  to  consMst 
in  our  deliberations  on  this  bill.  Beason- 
able  aaeuibers  oC  the  eommtttae  on  both 
stdesof  the  aisle  and  froai  every  part  of 
the  country  differed  with  rsasoubto  Jns- 
ttfieattons  for  their  polnfts  «f  vfsfv. 

l^ere  were  some  who  wanted  to  sttpu- 
late  the  hmltatton  of  population  for  the 
prime  sponsocs  at  half  a  mHUan.  Sobm 
of  us  thought  that  was  too  many.  Others 
wanted  to  go  to  zero.  Some  of  us  tlymgiit 
that  was  too  few.  The  100,000  figure, 
therefore.  In  the  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  terrlUy  dkflh 
cultpsohlem. 

I  understand  the  posture  of  the  dis- 
tlnETUished  cluiirman  oi  this  committee, 
and  I  very  much  understand  Us  oonosm 
given  the  district  he  has  so  faithfully 
and  noUy  represented  for  so  long.  I 
would  like  as  calmly  as  I  can  simply  to 
ex{)lain  why  we  did  what  we  did.  The 
reason  we  took  the  limitation  on  the 
prime  sponsor  was  to  do  our  bast  to  make 
it  possible  effectively  to  monitor  the 
quality  of  the  services  that  were  prorldad 
under  these  programs  simply  because  we 
felt  if  we  liad  such  a  proUferation  of  the 
numbers  of  programs  it  would  be  difll- 
cult  to  be  sure  the  children  were  getting 
high-quality  services. 

I  do  want  to  say  one  word  before  I  stop, 
which  is  this,  and  I  know  the  CThalrman 
of  the  Committee  would  not  disagree 
with  what  I  am  now  saying,  and  I  uhder- 
stand  his  concern,  which  is  a  difllcult 
concern.  It  is  essential  that  Members  of 
the  Committee  understand  that  children 
in  cities  or  counties  or  units  of  local 
government  which  do  not  have  100.000 
minimum  population  are  not  deprived  of 
child  development  programs. 

The  misunderstanding  appears  to  arise 
out  of  the  concept  of  prime  sponsor  as 
distinguished  from  the  adminlsteilng 
agency.  The  prime  sponsor  Is  on^  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  funds  would 
flow.  Those  cities  which  would  not  be 
eligible  as  direct  prime  apoDBon,  as  has 
been  explained,  wordd  devdop  thdi 
child  development  progrtms  and  submit 
them  in  combination  with  surrounding 
communities. 

I  might  say  finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  bill  allows  the  Secretary  directly 
to  fimd  any  program  he  deems  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  (Thatrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distlngiiished  gentleman 
this:  Do  we  have  only  126  cities  in 
America  that  have  a  population  of  100,- 
000 — ^is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
There  are  153  dtles.  But  whether  the 
number  Is  126  or  153,  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  quertion.  and  he  is 
quite  correct  in  his  suggestion  that  those 
153  cities  would  be  the  ones  that  would 
be  aUe  to  apply  directly  as  prime  spon- 
sors. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Timx,  whether  it  is 
126  or  158,  we  have  omitted  73  percent 
of  the  pet^le  in  the  Nation.  Am  I  oorreot 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  BBADEMAS.  No.  I  dislike  bavlng 
to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  Chair- 
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man.  In  one  sense  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  Is  true  that  people  who  live 
in  cities,  as  the  gentleman  has  suggeeted. 
of  less  tlian  100,000  would  not  be  able 
to  spply  ss  direct  sponsors.  But  if  we 
have  a  dty  of  less  than  100.000,  they 
oould  get  together  with  another  eom- 
munity  that  would  I»ln«  them  up  to  lOO.- 
OOO, and  in  combination  they  couki  ap- 
ply. There  is  sometiiing  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  ftf  the  argument.  I  understand 
that.  I  am  trying  to  give  a  descripllon  of 
the  argument  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi*. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yoi^.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subeommlt- 
tee,  who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this  has 
correctly  and  aptly  described  the  process 
by  which  the  subcommittee  reached  this 
figure.  But  is  it  not  true  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  it  is  stated 
any  combination  of  units  of  genuine  lo- 
cal government  having  a  population  total 
of  100.000  can  apply?  That  means  that 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  various  small 
units  could  get  together  as  always  and 
bypass  the  State  and  tJxAs  to  the  Secre- 
tary directly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hanskx)  rise? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oppodtion  to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  CHIBHOLM.  Mr.  Chahrman.  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAnuiAN.  The  C9iair  mi^t  ex- 
plain to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
that  the  Chair  attempts  to  be  fair  about 
recognizing  members  of  the  Committee, 
one  on  the  majori^  side  and  another  on 
the  minority  side. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  understand  com- 
pletely. 

The  CELAIRMAN.  Ilie  gentleman  from 
Idaho  is  recognteed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idsha  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oppodtion  to  the  amdidment 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  for  whom  I  have 
the  deepest  respect,  and  In  support  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  fr<xn  Indisma  (Mr. 
Bradkius)  . 

I  would  have  preferred  that  this  legis- 
lation come  before  us  perhaps  under  dif- 
ferent clrcumstanoes,  rather  than  as  an 
amendment  to  the  OEO  bill,  because  it 
is  my  strong  conviction  that  this  legis- 
lation before  us  today  Is  truly  landmark 
legislation  In  terms  of  its  potential  ef- 
fect on  the  future  of  our  country.  The 
good  it  can  do  can  have  a  more  far- 
reaching  impact  than  any  of  the  major 
education  bills  enacted  during  the  past 
20  years. 

This  is  truly  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Indeed,  as  we  look  across  the  coun- 
try, we  might  very  well  condude  that  it 
is  long  overdue.  Quietly,  without  much 
notice,  some  very  bade  changes  in  the 
American  family  have  been  taking  place. 
The  American  family  today  is  not  any 
longer — ^if  it  ever  was — the  Norman 
Rockwell-Satiirday  Evening  Post  stereo- 
type, can«dete  with  a  mother  waiting  at 
the  door  with  hot  apple  pie  for  the  chil- 
dren after  school.  IVxlay  more  than  half 


of  Mat  mothers  of  sdiool-age  children  are 
now  in  the  woiic  force,  and  they  are 
Joined  ta^  almost  a  third  of  the  mothers 
with  children  younger  than  age  6.  These 
figures  have  been  steadily  rising  during 
the  past  two  decades  and  all  future  pro- 
jections point  to  an  even  greater  propor- 
tion at  wolfing  mothers  In  the  years  to 
come. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  this 
trend  should  not  be  encouraged,  that 
mothers  should  try  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  children.  But  we  are  not  here  to- 
day to  debate  that  point.  What  we  are 
ccHicemed  with  at  this  moment  is  the 
crudal  question  of  what  efforts  we  are 
going  to  make  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
millions  of  children  of  worting  mothers 
who  are  already  in  need  of  services. 

Tbooe  who  claim  that  this  legislation 
would  mean  forcfaig  children  from  the 
su-ms  of  their  mothers  Into  masdve,  regi- 
mented day-care  centers  are  surely  not 
speaking  foe  working  mothers  and  their 
children.  Th^  are  appealing  to  the 
stereotype  and  ignoring  the  reality,  for 
the  typical  working  mother  is  only  too 
eager  to  find  a  cleui,  safe,  emotionally 
healthy  and  Intellectually  stimulating 
place  for  her  diildren  while  she  is  at 
work.  Factories  and  plants  which  offer 
child-care  services  for  their  employees 
have  found  Uiat  more  women  applied  for 
lobs  than  could  posdbly  be  hired.  Tlxose 
who  oppose  this  legislation  In  the  name 
of  "protecting"  the  Nation's  children  are 
in  fact  advocating  the  continued  expos- 
ure of  children  to  the  Inadequate,  hap- 
hazard, and  frequently  damaging  child- 
care  arrangements  that  so  many  mothers 
are  now  forced  to  resort  to. 

Let  me  address  myself  for  a  moment 
to  the  bade  bill,  and  then  I  want  to  deal 
with  the  amendment. 

The  bUl  was  drafted  with  several  ele- 
ments Uiat  respcoul  to  genuine  needs  in 
the  country. 

First  of  all,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it 
Is  comprehendve  in  nature.  It  reachej« 
into  all  categories  of  young  people  who 
have  child  devdopment  and  child  care 
needs,  unlike  legislation  previously  en- 
acted by  Congress — programs  like  Head- 
start  and  the  Social  Security  Act — ^it  Is 
not  aimed  at  only  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged. This  bin  was  originally  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  participation  of 
all  children,  without  regard  to  econ<Hnic 
status.  In  1969,  the  median  family  Income 
for  families  with  the  mother  in  the  work 
force  was  $11,752 — well  above  the  poverty 
levd.  Yet  the  children  In  these  families  in 
most  cases  do  not  have  access  to  ade- 
quate child-care  services  while  their 
mothers  axe  at  work — not  for  lack  of 
money  to  pay  for  such  servlcee,  but  be- 
cause in  most  areas  such  services  simply 
do  not  exist  or  are  already  swamped  with 
long  waiting  lists. 

noder  this  legislation,  these  families 
will  be  eligible  for  services  and  will  i»iy 
for  them  according  to  their  family  in- 
come. 

The  legislation  antidpates  that  "t^ 
wlU,  through  the  mechanlm  developed 
here,  examine  the  problems  that  young 
children  face  and  identify  their  difficul- 
ties azid  deficiencies — emotional,  nutri- 
tional. Intellectual  and  other  problems— 
and  respond  to  them  In  some  meaningful 
way.  The  provision  of  these  services  is,  to 


a  large  extent,  a  Idnd  of  preventive  pro- 
gram, for  by  providing  these  services  at 
an  early  age.  far  more  serious  dUBcultles 
can  be  avoided  later  on.  Countless  stud- 
ies have  debated  the  effectiYmeas  of  the 
"compenaatory-education"  eflortB.  I  sub- 
mit that  if  children  oould  be  assuied  of 
child  developm^it  services  that  would 
merely  enable  thei:^  to  grow  and  develop 
In  a  normal,  well-balanced  fashion — ^for- 
get all  the  ambitious  promises  of  raising 
IQ's  and  teaching  children  to  read  at  age 
three — then  we  would  have  little  need 
In  this  country  for  compensatory  eff(»ts 
when  they  are  older. 

I  believe  it  is  true  to  say,  when  we 
talk  about  the  cost  of  child  services  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  that  we  cannot 
escape  the  cost.  We  will  surely  pay  it  one 
way  or  another.  Either  we  peer  the  price 
of  recognidng  and  responding  to  the 
needs  of  young  diikbren  through  an  ade- 
quate mrogram  or  will  surely  pay  a 
much  heavier  price  because  at  our  ne- 
glect. 

We  have  been  discussing  day-care  cen- 
ters in  connecti(m  with  this  bill.  This  has 
hs4>pened  because  day -care  centers  are  a 
vldUe.  easy  point  of  common  ref^vnce. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  legis- 
lation authorises  a  wide  variety  of  op- 
tions so  that  each  community  can  create 
the  kind  of  child  devdcqiment  structure 
best  suited  to  its  needs.  Programs  can  be 
estaUished  to  reach  young  people  who 
will  become  parents  in  a  few  years  to 
teach  them  the  fundamentals  of  child 
care,  nutriti<m,  knd  so  forth.  After  sdKXil 
programs  can  be  set  up,  for  those  cl^dren 
need  supervidon  until  their  mothers  re- 
tiu^  home  frcwa  work. 

Summer  day  camps  and  youth  centers 
can  be  established  to  serve  children  of 
working  mothers  during  tlie  siimmer 
vacation  mtaiths.  Some  communities  may 
prefer  to  use  tiidr  scarce  funds  to  orga- 
nize a  networic  of  family  day-care  homes 
operated  by  ndghborhood  mothers  who 
have  inservice  training  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  day-care  centers.  Th«« 
are  many  other  posdbilities.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  lar^-scale  day-care  centers 
serving  dooens  of  ciiUdren  will  be  only 
<xie  of  several  kinds  of  settings  through 
which  tUs  legldaUon  will  be  fulfilled. 

To  support  this  variety  of  services,  the 
legidation  provides  several  important 
auxiliary  measures.  Title  V  provides  for 
evaluation  and  technical  assistance  to 
programs.  Title  VI  authorises  tlie  estab- 
lishmoit  of  a  National  Center  for  Child 
Devetopment  and  Education  to  focus  na- 
Uonal  research  efforts  rdating  to  child 
devdopment  and  the  operation  of  early 
childhood  programs.  Title  m  provides 
sorely  needed  additional  funds  to  train 
both  professional  and  parajtfofesdonal 
early  childhood  workers  as  wdl  as  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  inservioe  training 
availaUe  to  people  already  working  in 
early  diildhood  programs.  Title  n  pro- 
vides mortgage  insiu-ance  to  agencies 
building  new  day-care  facilities  or  reno- 
vating old  ones.  This  combination  of  per- 
sonnd  training,  facilities  assistance,  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  technical  assist- 
ance v^  be  crucial  in  making  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  child  care  resources 
a  reality  rather  than  an  unmet  need. 
Were  we  to  provide  funds  only  for  the 
operation  of  child  development  projects. 
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wltliotit  these  other  titles  for  backup 
support,  there  would  be  very  little  change 
In  the  ovsrall  quality  of  child  care  setT* 
ices. 

The  bill  contemplates  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  an  levels  of  govenunent  with  pri- 
vate agencies  and  private  business.  This 
Job  Is  too  big  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  It  Is  toe  big  for  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment. It  wUl  require  the  coordinated 
and  cooperative  effort  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment,  of  private  Industry,  labor 
unions,  schools,  churches,  counties,  cities, 
and  private  organizations  and  associa- 
tions. At  present,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  only  7  percent  of  the 
total  national  expenditure  for  education, 
and  the  assumption  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
pay  the  total  Mil  for  child  care  services 
has  very  little  credibility.  The  only  way 
our  child  development  needs  can  possibly 
be  met  is  through  mutual  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  public  and  private  efforts.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  not  support 
amendments  which  would  Jeopardize  this 
necessary  cooperation. 

The  legislation  was  also  designed  to 
provide  oonsolldatioti  of  the  major  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  pertaining  to  early 
childhood.  By  oonsolldatlng  said  con- 
centrating our  efforts,  expertise  and  re- 
sources, w«  can  do  a  better  job  with  tlie 
limited  resoiBces  we  have.  Making  sure 
that  this  legislation  Is  compaittble  with 
the  child  care  provlsl<M3s  included  In  the 
family  assistance  plan  which  the  House 
recently  passed  Is  the  key  to  this  con- 
solidation effort.  These  two  programs  will 
oomprise  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  early 
childhood  effort,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
they  work  together  rather  than  in  com- 
petition with  one  another. 

What  we  are  proposing  in  this  bill  Is 
Federal  leaderriiip  and  an  overall  na- 
tional legal  framework  within  which  we 
can  mobilize  and  direct  and  coordinate 
the  total  resources  and  energies  which 
can  be  allocated  to  child  care  services  so 
that  we  can  get  the  maximum  effective- 
ness out  of  the  limited  resources  that  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  one  of  the  key  points  for  discus- 
sion, which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
amendment  before  us.  Is  that  of  the  State 
role.  The  States  deserve  the  right  to  play 
an  important  part  In  any  national  oom- 
prehensive  child  eare  program.  Indeed, 
the  Oovemors  who  came  here  from  the 
AppakM^an  States  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  meaningful  State  involvement  In 
this  total  program.  That  role  was  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bUl.  but  it  would  be  ef- 
fectively eliminated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  tihe  gentle- 
man from  Blentucky  (Mr.  Firxhis)  . 

In  the  language  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
^Mr.  Brabemas)  this  does  not  discrimi- 
nate against  or  eliminate  as  eligible  for 
services  anyone  who  resides  in  a  commu- 
nity of  less  than  100.000.  It  simply  gives 
the  States  the  first  opportunity  to  apply 
for  and  to  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor,  so 
that  the  dollars  which  can  flow  down  to 
the  communities  can  be  applied  in  a  way 
that  can  accomplish  the  most  good  with 
a  minimum  of  administrative  expense. 

I  have  heard  It  argued  that  States 
should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  di- 
rectly in  these  programs  because  their 


lack  of  prevtoQs  involvement  has  demon- 
strated that  they  ItiA  suffldent  commit- 
ment or  expertise.  It  seenu  to  me  that 
the  same  can  be  said  of  local  govern- 
ments, whloh  hardly  have  an  Imprenlve 
record  where  \i»  questioo  of  providing 
sufflelent  funds  to  operate  programs  Is 
concerned.  In  1969,  moat  ehild  eare  cen- 
ters were  operated  by  private  oom- 
panies — some  58  percent  of  the  total. 
Local  Invtrivement  came  about  through 
either  nonprofit  eommxmlty  agencies  or 
through  federally  financed  Headstart 
programs.  This  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  any  faith  in 
the  "proven  abUity"  of  local  governments 
to  handle  these  programs  better  than 
StAte  governments. 

The  recent  efforts  of  the  education 
commission  of  Uie  States  task  force  on 
early  childhood  education,  in  which  I 
was  honored  to  participate,  documented 
the  concern  of  State  governments  with 
the  need  for  early  childhood  programs. 
The  Commission  has  subsequently  en- 
gaged In  a  long-range  effort  to  assist  the 
States  as  they  expand  and  develop  their 
capacities  to  meet  early  childhood  needs. 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
education  and  training,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman  of,  has  been  working  toward 
the  development  of  realistic  early  child- 
hood legislation  for  over  2  years.  One  of 
the  key  points  that  was  made  before  OtAs 
group  over  and  over  again  was  the  im- 
portance of  giving  States  a  chance  to 
play  at  least  the  same  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coordinated  system  of  child 
development  services  as  they  have  played 
In  general  education. 

If  the  possibility  of  an  effective  State 
role  is  deleted  from  this  legislation.  It 
may  mean  that  I  and  others  like  me  who 
have  worked  almost  constantly  since 
1969  for  the  enactment  of  early  child- 
hood legislation  might  have  to  withdraw 
our  support  from  this  measure. 

Two  other  amendments  which  were 
added  to  this  legislation  when  it  was  be- 
ing considered  by  the  full  Education  and 
LAbor  Committee  also  concern  me.  One 
is  an  amendment  which  provides  that 
when  substantial  objections  are  raised  by 
representatives  of  minorities  or  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  local  government  for  prime 
sponsorship,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
pjreference  to  an  alternative  unit  of  gov- 
ernment or  a  pubUc  or  nonprofit  agency 
representing  the  interests  of  minority 
and  economically  disadvantaged  people. 
In  practice,  this  provision  could  mean 
that  any  city,  town  or  vlDage,  even 
though  It  may  be  making  substantial 
good  faith  efforts  to  meet  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  citizens  tn  Its 
community  could  be  challenged  and 
thereby  precluded  from  participation. 
Such  a  provision  should  not  be  allowed, 
in  my  oidnion,  to  remain  in  the  legisla- 
tlOTi.  It  would  mean  utter  chaos  in  the 
administration  of  the  program.  More- 
over, the  legislation  Is  replete  with  op- 
iwrtunitles  for  local  citizens  and  parents 
to  express  their  views,  for  public  hear- 
ings and  even  for  legal  recourse. 

The  second  amendment  Incorporated 
by  the  full  committee  into  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  local  policy  councils  will  be 
authorized  to  approve  applications  for 


funding  of  programs  bor  child  develop- 
ment eounella.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment could  be  to  give  the  local  policy 
councils,  which  were  designed  to  oversee 
their  individual  programs,  the  authority 
to  veto  every  single  other  procram  rec- 
ommended within  the  JurisdietloQ  ol  the 
prime  sponsor.  If  tills  is  the  Intent  of  thk 
language.  I  strongly  oppose  letting  it  re- 
main in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  perlMUM 
as  hard  as  any  Member  in  Congress  tat 
the  passage  of  a  Comprebenslve  Child 
Development  Act.  I  cosponsored  HJi. 
15776  in  Febniary  1970.  The  education 
and  training  task  force,  on  which  I  serve, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year  devoted  the 
bulk  of  Its  energies  to  studying  this  Is- 
sue and  developing  a  balanced,  loog* 
range  framework  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  jroung  children.  As  a  member  of  the 
select  subcommittee.  I  joined  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  BiadhusX 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion enacted.  To  this  end,  I  cosponsored 
HJl.  19362.  which  was  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  In  1970,  and  BLR.  674g 
when  the  measore  was  reintroduced  in 
this  Ctmgress.  Thus.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
clear  record  of  support  of  comprrtienslve 
child  development  legislation. 

In  a  bill  as  ftir  reaching  as  this  one, 
many  conflicting  interests  must  be  bal- 
anced and  each  side  must  give  up  some 
of  its  demands  for  the  sake  of  producing 
a  measure  that  can  cross  the  hurdles 
which  the  legislative  process  iriaces  in 
the  path  of  any  bill.  Thus,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  support  this  legislation,  even 
though  I  have  had  to  concede  certain 
points  upon  which  I  was  not  in  full 
agreement.  I  hope  that  this  debate  does 
not  bring  us  EUiy  closer  to  the  point 
where  too  many  concessions  have  been 
made  and  continued  support  of  the  bill 
is  brought  into  serious  question. 

Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  tfery  Im- 
portant that  all  of  us  recognize  today 
that  this  Congress  is  about  to  embark 
on  enacting  legislatively  one  ot  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  will 
be  affecting  the  lives  of  an  kinds  of 
children  in  this  coimtry. 

I  can  tell  you  as  a  resiilt  of  my  own 
personal  experiences  from  15  years  In 
the  field  the  necessity  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  very,  very  grreat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Important 
consideration  to  be  given  here  this  af- 
ternoon is  to  the  question  of  need;  not 
the  establishment  of  some  arbitrary  sta- 
tistic In  trying  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  which  children  and  which  coun- 
ties or  villages  or  cities  will  benefit  from 
an  overall  Federal  child-care  program. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  many, 
many  small  areas,  particularly  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  coimtry,  that  will 
not  be  able  to  be  eligible  for  the  funds 
allocated  under  this  program  if  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   (Mr.  Brademas)- 

One  of  the  things  people  have  been 
consistently  concerned  about  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  abeolutely  no  determi- 
nation or  absolutely  no  voice  over  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  will  help  to 
make  their  lives  more  wholesome  in 
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terms  of  the  amdioratioc  of  conditions 
under  which  their  youngsters  live.  We 
know  that  the  StaU  is  a  veiy  impor- 
tant Instrument  in  many  things.  We  also 
know  in  certain  States  of  ttie  United 
States  of  America  some  groups  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
action  from  the  Statea.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  in  the  brief  time  I  have 
here  to  stand  before  you  and  to  de- 
lineate exactly  what  it  is  to  which  I  am 
referring.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if 
this  is  going  to  be  a  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation,  we  should  not  set  up  anjf 
kind  of  arbitrary  statistics.  We  must  go 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  need  of  the 
particular  community,  the  particular 
county,  or  the  particular  village. 

1  daresay  for  most  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon,  if  you  think  in  terms 
of  your  own  cities  and  villages,  that  you 
will  find  yourselves  falling  into  this  par- 
ticular category. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  ask  that  the 
amendmrait  sUpulating  25.000,  as  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, mentioned,  should  be  accepted. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  to 
him  indicated  there  should  be  no  pop- 
ulation stipulated,  and  it  is  my  feeling 
that  there  should  be  absolutely  no  fig- 
ure, but  we  realize  that  we  must  have  a 
compromise,  so  therefore  let  us  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  tt^e  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mi".  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  who  preceded  me  tn  the  well, 
and  also  with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
who  preceded  her.  in  emphasizing  the 
critical  nature  of  this  legislation.  We  are 
really  in  a  landmark  i>osition.  We  are 
here  today  talking  about  not  just  a  minor 
amendment,  but  rather,  inserting  in  this 
bill,  which  Is  itself  important,  an  amend- 
ment which  could  well  stand  alone  as 
a  major  move,  and  it  will  indeed  be  one 
of  the  most  critical  things  that  this  Con- 
gress does. 

But  I  think  that  there  are  at  least  a 
couple  of  misconceptions  about  what  we 
have  here  which  should  be  made  abso- 
lutely clear  to  Members  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  in  the  subcommit- 
tee or  the  full  committee  to  wrestle  with 
this  legislation.  I  think  this  should  be 
set  forth  very  clearly  so  that  they  will 
not  be  led  astray  or  led  down  the  wrong 
path  as  to  what  this  legislation  does 
and  what  its  mechanisms  are  making 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thhik  It  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  when  we  talk  about 
tl.e  prime  sponsors,  we  are  not  talking 
about  whether  or  not  programs  can  be 
run  in  a  given  area.  We  are  merely  talk- 
ing about  which  agency  administrative- 
ly will  have  the  capacity  and  the  per- 
sonnel with  which  to  make  sound  plans 
and  will  have  the  independent  ability  to 
carry  out  the  administration  that  needs 
to  be  done,  that  wiU  act  as  a  sort  of  um- 
brella in  some  instances  over  operating 
programs  below.  We  are  not  talking 
about  whether  or  not  programs  will  be 
run  in  a  given  area. 
Mr.  cniairman,  there  will  be  many  pro- 


grams at  the  local  level  way  below  the 
prime  ssratosor  and,  of  course,  a  series  of 
individual  programs.  I  think  that  is  very 
impocrtant  to  understand  so  that,  when 
you  wrestle  with  the  question  of  the  size 
of  the  prime  sponsoring  unit,  you  do  not 
confuse  it  with  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er there  will  be  a  program  in  your  area. 
SpMifically.  Insofar  as  the  prime  spon- 
sor is  concerned,  if  you  will  lode  at  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  appear  in 
the  RxcoHD — and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  put  them  in — we  will  have  a 
councU  operating  with  every  prime  spon- 
sor which  will  be  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  every  local  planning  council 
involved  so  that  there  will  be  an  input 
from  the  local  level  with  the  prime  spon- 
sor. They  will  be  in  the  position  to  do 
coordinating,  planning  and  monitoring. 
They  will  be  in  a  position  to  control 
what  is  going  to  happen.  So  the  smaller 
constituent  areas  will  have  a  significant 
input  into  the  decisions  of  prime  spon- 
sors. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  also  look  clearly  at  the  "bypass" 
provision  which  is  very  carefully  worked 
out  in  this  bill.  If  a  local  area  Is  not 
being  treated  weU,  then  the  question 
arises.  "Is  there  an  adequate  bypass  pro- 
vision?" 

It  is  abscdutely  clear  in  subsection  103 
(b)  wherein  it  states  clearly  that  the 
State  or  city  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment have  not  submitted  a  plan,  or 
if  there  is  a  plan  where  there  has  been 
no  approval  of  that  plan,  or  if  there  has 
been  withdrawn  authority  for  that  plan — 
and  listen  to  this — or  11  the  children 
of  working  mothers  or  single  persons  or 
the  economically  disadvantaged  are  not 
being  served,  the  Secretary  can  cut  right 
through  the  prime  sponsor  and  get  di- 
rectly on  with  doing  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  serve  the  children  or  parents 
involved. 

So,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  misled  by  this 
talk  of  prime  sponsors.  Out  of  imder- 
stsuidable  and  deep  concern  that  the  pro- 
grams get  down  where  the  leadership 
should  be,  and  that  they  take  care  of  the 
young  people  involved  ajid  the  communi- 
ties involved,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
talking  about  the  wrong  thing.  We  may 
make  the  mistake  that  has  been  made  be- 
fore by  this  House  in  other  programs. 
We  may  create  expectations  which  Just 
carmot  be  met,  and  there  will  be  no  surer 
way  to  sink  this  program  than  to  set  up 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  with 
which  the  Federal  Establishment  must 
deal.  Even  with  this  size  of  prime  sponsor 
we  will  have  a  host  of  agencies  dealing 
directly  with  the  Secretary.  This  will  have 
a  major  impact  upon  his  administrative 
capacity  to  move  imder  this  legislation 
to  get  an  effective  program  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  year  or  two. 
after  we  have  gotten. this  critically  im- 
portant new  program  going,  if  we  see 
there  is  more  capacity  for  expanding  the 
number  of  prime  sponsors,  let  us  do  it. 
But  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  sink  the 
program  now  before  It  even  gets  going. 
Let  us  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  when  we  may  be 
able  to  vote,  and  unless  there  is  objec- 


tion, I  would  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
we  vote  on  this  amendment  at  2:20  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  reqdest  la,  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amwidment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  2:30  p.m. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentncky? 

There  was  no  objectiori. 

PAXUASCXNTAKT  XXQUIBIKS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman  will 
state  his  parliamentaiy  Inquiry. 

Mr.  E3lIiE3<BORK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
my  understanding  correct  t^utt  the  time 
limitatl(m  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gmtleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PmaHB)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  ? 

The  CHAIRIdAN.  And  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parilamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  lilr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  b^eve  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tudcy  (Mr.  Pxikirs)  intended,  unless  I 
misheard  the  gentleman,  to  ask  that  the 
limitation  on  debate  be  applied  to  all 
amendmmts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C^hair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  believes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  correct.  The  limitation 
was  upon  the  Brademas  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  am 
still  a  little  confused.  I  wonder  if  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
would  restate  his  exact  request. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  C^iair  has  already  put  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  objectian,  and  are 
now  beyond  that  point.  The  limitation  is 
upon  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bbaokhas) 
and  all  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  CJhairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>-. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parilamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  I  always  express  myself  in  an  awk- 
ward manner,  but  at  the  time  I  made  the 
request  I  knew  there  were  two  other 
amendments,  at  least,  to  this  particular 
section.  It  was  my  intent  to  ask  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment,  my 
own  amendment,  close  at  20  minutes 
after  2.  Maybe  I  misstated  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  asking  mianimous  con- 
sent to  vacate  the  unanimous -consent 
request  that  waa  agreed  to? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  in 
the  circumstances  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pxucnis)  will  restate  his 
requ^t 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  COiairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
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amendment  that  I  offered  to  tfae  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bbadbius)  oloee  at  20  minutes 
after  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ib  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objectlea. 

The  CH<ITWM»W.  The  Cl>atr  rtoogntawe 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregm  (Mrs. 
Qvxm). 

Mrs.  ORESN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  C3>almian. 
I  would  invite  the  attention  of  every 
Memher  of  the  House  to  nbiMnigraph 
5  on  page  7.  the  language  at  tbe  present 
time  in  the  Brademas  bUL  If  a  State 
docs  not  become  a  prime  aponeor,  or  if  a 
cUy  of  over  100,000,  or  a  cornhfaiation  «f 
govern  menta  does  not^  then  you  plaoe 
cities  of  60,000  or  76,000  on  file  same 
level  as  a  sln«de-purpose  Haadstart 
agency,  a  ccwununlty  corporation,  a 
parent  ooopermtlve,  an  organiaatlon  of 
migrant  workers,  labor  unl(xi8:  all  an 
on  the  same  levd  to  be  prime  sponsors  of 
child  develoinnent  programs.  A  dty  of 
50.000  or  lijQOO  people  would  have  no 
preference  over  a  co(«>ecstlv«  group  of 
parents  of  a  doaen  petMUle  who  would 
come  together;  or,  stated  another  way,  a 
group  of  12  people  could  come  in  and  be 
cm  the  same  level  as  a  dty  of  80,000 
people  In  makliig  appUcatlon  a«  a 
sponsor. 

llils  as  I  see  it  Is  inequitable  and  un- 
wise, I  urge  the  support  of  the  Perkins 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid). 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  if  the  Brademas  amend- 
ment which  is  the  committee  blU,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Perkins  amendment. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  advise  the  House 
that  over  a  period  of  2^  years  there  has 
been  a  conscientious  effort  to  strike  the 
fairest  possible  balance  we  can  find  be- 
tween the  States,  the  cities,  and  the  local 
communities. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
aome  Sales,  or  some  Governors,  that 
some  Members  might  fear  would  not  be 
prompt  in  funding  these  programs  or 
providing  funds  for  them,  we  have  set 
up.  I  think,  a  carefully  structured  series 
of  bypasses  through  the  Secretary  and 
we  have  permitted  the  possibility  of  local 
units  of  government  combining  if  they 
wlsli  to  function  in  that  way. 

While  I  imderstand  the  Chairman's 
concern,  and  I  know  It  to  be  a  very  real 
one,  nonetheless,  the  100,000  figure  did 
represent  the  best  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor,  both  at 
the  subcommittee  level  where  it  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  before  the 
full  committee.  Hence,  we  sought  to  strike 
a  delicate  balance  to  best  represent  the 
Interests  of  all  concerned. 

While  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many, 
and  particularly  some  of  the  mayors, 
who  would  like  the  figure  to  be  either  zero 
or  10,000  or  20,000,  that  was  not  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee. 

Accordingly,  I  will  support  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  bill  and  the  posi- 
tion supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bkaokmas)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qirxs'). 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  CSialr  raoog- 
njaesthe  genttanan  from  Kentudcy  (Mr. 
Pbckzmb). 

Mr.  FSRKINS.  Mr.  Chalrmsa,  ttM  op- 
poslCton  to  my  amendaent  would  like 
the  mamberBhfp  of  the  House  and  the 
menribershlp  of  the  oommlttee  to  believe 
that  these  bypass  provisions  will  take 
oaze  (tf  the  peoi^  who  are  prevented — 
the  coounimlties  under  100,000 — from 
becoming  prime  qxmeors  by  going  to  the 
SecretaiT. 

These  bypaasee  wlH  nenet  be  used  in 
my  judgment.  I  know  that  this  Chamber 
does  not  want  to  ellminato  the  TS  percent 
<rf  the  people  In  this  eonntry  from  paitto- 
Ipating  In  a  jNrogram  of  their  own,  with- 
out going  through  a  prime  sponsor  to  get 
together  a  population  of  100,000.  How 
silly  oould  we  be— trying  to  get  together 
some  community  aotton  agency  down 
home — trying  to  get  together  a  Republi- 
can board  of  education  in  a  Repd»llcan 
cotmty  between  a  half  dozen  Democratic 
counties — and  then  another  Republican 
county  where  they  an  beUeve  they  have 
the  best  school  systems.  Tou  know  there 
is  always  Jecdoosy  and  It  takes  a  \<xig 
time  to  put  togetiier  an  (aeration  of  that 
kind,  getting  communities  to  go  together 
to  make  an  apiriicatlon. 

My  good  friends,  we  would  be  saying 
to  these  73  percent  of  the  peivie  who  are 
ineligible  tmder  this  amendment— "you 
are  not  going  to  participate  tn  this  first 
year's  program."  In  my  Judgment,  that 
is  what  you  do  if  you  leave  this  popula- 
tion flgtffe  at  100,000. 

Now  I  base  this  on  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  experience.  Why  would  you 
feed  that  it  may  be  administered  any  bet- 
ter where  you  have  raised  the  population 
figure  up  to  100.000  if  some  all  the  com- 
munities that  need  It  the  moet — and  the 
unemployment  statistics  are  already 
available — and  they  say  they  are  not 
eligible.  What  argument  can  we  make 
here  for  a  100,000  population  figure?  You 
say  it  is  burdensome  on  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  to  let  the  smaller  communities 
make  an  applloatian  directly. 

Three  or  four  people  can  process  the 
applications  from  all  of  these  communi- 
ties within  a  limited  period  of  time.  I 
would  think  that  you  would  want  those 
communities  and  those  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  have  some  autonomy  and  not 
be  required  to  go  through  a  community 
action  agency  or  some  other  group  or 
even  the  State  before  they  could  become 
eligible. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  flgiire  of 
10,000  population  iB  proper.  I  have  seen 
coimties  down  home  go  from  a  population 
of  22,000  down  to  11.000  and  12,000  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  think  the 
10.000  population  proposal  Is  realistic.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  a  realistic  figure,  we  are 
going  to  say  to  these  communities  that 
need  it  most  In  America,  '^ou  are  not 
dlgible.  and  therefore  not  qualified." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  (Mr.  Pnxxws)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Biadbmas)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  question 
whether  aU  time  has  expired.  I  thought 
the    distinguished    dudrman    read    my 


name  as  one  standing  when  time  was 

limited. 

The  (JHATRMAN.  The  Cbalr  read  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  fnMS 
with  regard  to  the  first  reques*.  Howe 
he  was  not  standing  at  ttw  time  of  Ite 
second  request,  which  is  the  one  undsr 
which  we  are  now  operating.  However, 
there  Is  stlU  time  if  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  be  reoogniied.  The  Chair  reoognlaes 
the  gmtleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  MT.  Chairman,  X  appreciate 
the  recognition,  aiul  I  wUl  accept  the  3 
minutes. 

ISx.  Chairman,  I  have  beard  all  of  this 
debate.  I  was  one  of  the  people  who 
probably  was  not  naive  enough  to  bdleve 
that  maybe  this  administratltm  would  de 
away  with  the  so-called  Economic  Op- 
portunities Act,  and  here  we  are  extend- 
ing it.  Ttie  obvious  diaagreemcnt  between 
the  chairman  and  his  subcommittee 
chairman  clearly  points  to  the  danger  o( 
writing  such  legislation  on  the  floor. 

But  can  anyone  realize,  believe,  or  even 
imagine  he  is  here  today  hearing  sood  de- 
bating the  question  of  taking  the  ehll- 
dren  away  from  the  families,  and  timln- 
ing  them  as  wards  of  the  State?  I  think 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  an 
discussing  "prime  sponsors"  and  tbe 
number  of  people  involved  therein,  or  tbe 
"bypass"  technique. 

I  tliink  we  should  recognise  that  by 
definition  this  could  not  under  any  sense 
of  the  word — as  an  amendment— be 
classified  as  an  antlpoverty  measure.  This 
is  a  queeftlon  of  application  or  not  of 
needs  teste.  It  Is  a  question  of  national 
dilld  advocacy.  It  is  a  question  of  col- 
lectivlBed  child  raising,  and  it  perverts 
all  the  traditional  cultures  if  you  now 
suddenly  assume  at  believe  as  Inherently 
defective  that  families  cA  America  would 
insist  on  raising  ttidr  own  children. 

I  see  this  as  a  long  st^  toward  social- 
ization of  our  Nation.  I  think  It  Is  anti- 
American  in  concept  tradition.  I  do  not 
bdieve  that  it  is  pertinent  or  gerotane 
to  the  question  of  poverty,  and  I  think 
there  are  real  dangers  to  either  (A  these 
amendmente.  Therefore,  I  would  oppose 
both  of  tbem,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we 
have  bad  so  much  regimentation,  so 
mudi  conscription,  so  much  saorifioe  of 
freedom  in  the  interest  of  security  and 
total  training  for  all;  that  we  have  taken 
away  the  Inltlattve  at  people  and  the 
devdopment  of  will  and  moral  stamina 
so  that  they  do  train  their  own.  This 
adds  to  it.  I  thmk  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  this  Roman  drcus  and  that  we 
voted  all  these  amendmente  down  out 
of  hand,  and  then  give  proper  oonsidera- 
tton  to  the  bUl  itself. 

The  devdopers  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment are  simply  wrong  in  ttieir  premtses 
that  there  could  have  been  no  real  social 
moMIity  in  the  last  century.  Were  this 
true,  how  come  we  are  here  today? 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representetives,  if  there  had  been  no 
social  mobility  locked  in  by  the  lack  of 
proper  training  in  the  last  centmy,  where 
would  our  Nation  be  today?  Why  pursue 
the  muse  of  demonstrated  error  ? 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentiicky    (Mr.  Pnaam)    to  the 
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amendoMnt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fnun  Indiana  (Mr.  Biadxmm). 

TBLUUt   Tone   WITH   fSi'WgS 

yix.  PERKINS.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

TdlerB  w«re  ordered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  CThalrman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  derks. 

Tdlen  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Psuoxs.  BtisncAs.  and  Quxx. 
and  Mrs.  Qamr  of  Oregon. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  226, 
noes  168.  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 

(BoU  Mo.  371] 
(BmoKMI  TsU«r  Vot«I 
AT 


AndBnoa,IU. 
Aadrans, 


Bthog 
BolctMr 
B«U 
BrtU 


irOX8 — 168 

Ooorning 
Qtam 
OroT«r 
Ottde 
HaU 
H«Ip«ni 
Bamnur- 
Khmldt 
HAiLien,  Idaho 
H«rT«7 


Bwlck 

Baid.ni. 

BaULN.T. 


Boblnaon.  Va. 
BoMam,  If  .T. 


l^my 


ABbttt 


AJaouTMflr 

AbBUS 

Addabbo 

Albwt 
Andaraon, 

OaUf. 
Anderaon, 

Tana. 
Andram,  Ala. 
AnnuoBlo 


Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tann. 

Puqu* 

OanaatB 

Oardos 

Oattjra 

Otalmo 


Bakw 

Barratt 

Bcgleb 

Bennatt 

Barsland 

Barm 

Btaol 


Ofay 
Qra«.C>rag. 

OrUaUM 


Hatebar 

Nadal 

HU 

Obey 

OUara 

O-KodAJ 

O'BaUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Papper 


Kacan 
HaTay 


ley 
HaiantoB 
Hanlay 

"""*«"'  Waab. 
Harrington 


Pickle 

Poasa 

PodaU 

Pi  ay  at',  N.C. 

Prtoe.  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

IrtlQOUKl 

PuToeU 


BitiLunaA 
Bnnm,Mtcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BreyfeULll.O. 
Br(qflUn.Ta. 
Bufibaoaa 
Burka.>la. 
Bymaa,  Wis. 
Byraii 
Oamp 
Garter 
Caderbets 
Clanof 
Olatnan. 
DonH. 
Collier 
OoIUna.TaK. 
Oonabla 
Oougblln 
Crana 
I>aTla,Wla. 


miua 

Hbgaa 

Hoamer 

Htint 

Hutcblnaon 

JabBaaa,Pa. 

Kaaanc 

Kalth 

ar«wrip 

Kiss 

Kyi 

I«ant 

Uoyd 

ifixnory 

UoODlllatar 
MeOuikocb 


Buppa 
Butb 


McDonald. 


McKay 

McKavin 
MeKlnney 
MaUllard 
MarUn 


Baylor 

Beharle 

Bdunlta 

DCuXkaebali 

Botiwangat 

SooU 

8«b«Uufl 

Sioup 

Skubtta 

amltfa.  N.T. 

Bpvacm 

SprlBcer 

Btantcai. 

J.Wll 
Stanton, 

JamaaV. 
Stalgar,  ana. 
BMsvr.Wls. 
Teasua,  CSalU. 
Terry 

TlKxnpaon.  Oft. 
Tbcmara.  Wta. 
Thona 


Hansel 


Wl.tnlV 

Boot 
Boland 

Tinami 

Brtnklay 

Brooks 


Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Haya 

Hediler.  W.  Va. 


Burtaaon,  Tax. 

Burtlaon.M;o. 

Burton 

BynM,Pa. 

CabaU 

OaSaiT 

Caray,  H.T. 

Camay 

Caaay,  Tn. 

Cellar 

ChappaU 

Chltfialm 

Claik 

(Say 

cievalaad 

CoUtna,in. 

Oonta 

Oormaa 

Cottar 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Oanlata.  If  J. 

Danlalaon 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davla,&0. 

dalaOama 

DeUusoa 

Uenbolin 

Dent 

DUiceU 

Doaolma 

Dora 

Dow 

Dowdy 

DowniBc 

Drlnan 

Dul*l  _ 

■dvardaOalU. 

EiUNrg 

Bvana,Oolo. 


Hlcka.Maaa. 

Hlcka.Waah. 

HoUfield 

Barton 

Howard 

Hun 

BlIIISSll 


Blagle 

Bobarta 

Bodlno 

Boa 

Rosara 


DavUia 

Dickinson 

Duneatt 

duPant 

Dwyar 

■dwardB,Ala. 

Erlanbcn 

Eecb 

PascaU 

Plndley 


Jaooba 

Jannan 

Jotanaon.  daUf. 

Jonaa.a]a. 

Jaoaa,llX>. 

Jonea.Tenn. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 


Boonay.  N.Y. 

Boooey.Pft. 

Boaaatbal 

Bouila 

Boy 

Boybal 

Bunntie 

Byan 

StOermaln 

SarbaJiee 

Satterfield 

ecbauer 

Sblplay 

Shrlvar 


^.tt.t..  oalU.  Vandar  Jagt 
Mayne  Vaalk 

llMda  Veyaay 

Mlnbfil  War* 

MUler.Oblo        Wlialler 

Wbltetnint 

WkUiaU 

Wlaglna 

wmiama 

WUaon.Bob 

Wlna 

Wydlar 

Wylle 

Tataa 

Tounc.Pla. 

ZablocU 

Zlon 

Zwaeh 


Myera 

Iftfaen 

PaDy 

PetUa 

Pttyaar 

Ptke 

PU-nle 

Pord.  Oerald  B.  Powell 
Poraytbe  Prloa,Tez. 

Pray  Qole 

Oibbona  Qolllen 

HOT  vomfO — ts 


Aleocandar 

Aahley 

B)  an  ton 

CTianabailaln 

01awaon.Del 

Ooimar 

Oonyera 

Delioiay 

DarwUukl 


aaHHanalrta 
QaUaghar 
Oold  water 
Oiaaao 
Onbaer 


Mink 
Morgan 


Kaa 

KtuesynAl 

Kooh 

Kyroa 

Laadgiaba 

lA&druiB 

I^ggatt 


Black 

Bnam>.Iewa 

Soydar 


Babart 

HaOier.Maaa. 
Jooaa 
Kuyfeandan 


Murphy.  HT. 
Htchola 

PoS 
Balbarllns 


8taUtb.OalU. 


Unk 

U»s,lld. 
MoClortcey 
MeCbraaiA 


Btaphena 

BCf  Kwtott 

StubbleBdd 

Sumvaa 

Symington 

Taylor 

Taacua,Tex. 

Tbompaon,  VJ. 


MathKOa. 


MatoaUa 
MIkia 

Kmar,OalU. 

imUAik. 

Mma,IiCd. 


Udall 

XTUmaB 

Van  Deerlln 

VlgDrtto 

WaCionnar 

Waldla 

WanuAer 

mialan 

Whlta 

Whlttan 

Wour 

wntfit 


■dwarda.  La.       liong.  La.  S^u^y 

1B»M«man           Lujan  Taloott 

Brlna.  Tenxi.      MoOlura  Wllaon, 

Flyvt                   MeFan  CbaHaaH. 

Ptailngbuyaen   Maodonald,  Wyatt 
Pransal                  Maaa. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  In 
the  Chamber  before  the  Chair  annoimoed 
the  vote.  Is  it  too  late  to  cast  my  vote? 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  It  Is  now  too  late 
since  the  vote  has  been  announoed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  had 
I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

Mn.  HXCXLER  of  BCaasaehusetts.  Mr. 
CSiairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been 
preeent  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


Plood 
Plowan 

Poiey 
Ford, 
William  D. 


Mitehdl 
Mnllnhan 


Tateon 
Toung.  Thc. 


Montsomaty 
Mona 
Murphy,  m. 


Mr.  EHLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  CSeric  read  as  follows: 
Amendmant 

thai 


pagaa  IS  and  IS  of  tba  amandmant,  j 

(•)  at  aacaoo  Sa6(s)  U  anwrnrtart  to  read  aa 

foUows: 

"(8)  proTldea  that  eharga  for  ehlld  d»- 
▼alopmant  aarrieea  provldad  for  any  ebUd 
uadar  programa  Saaiatad  tmdar  this  tin*  ahaU 
be  made  in  aoeordanea  with  a  fee  wtSbntMim 
preaeilbed  by  regulations  by  the  Baorstary 
(whleh  BhaU  be  eonatatant  with  aay  (aa 
aehedtOea  tot  abnUar  parpoaes  uadar  thw  So- 
cial Seeurlty  Act)  for  part  cr  a&  of  tha  east 
theraof  baaad  upon  Xb»  ahOlty  of  a  family 
to  pay  IzKdudlBg  the  aortant  to  wliieb  pwy- 
menta  nrom  a  third  party  (bududlng  %  poMte 
agancy)  are  available.'' 

On  page  m  at  the  amendmeBt,  paragraph 
(c)  at  aeotton  STT  U  amaodad  to  read  as 
foQowa: 

"(c)  'ecODomloaUy  dlaadvmntagad  eklld' 
meana  a  eliUd  of  a  (amfiy  whose  anmial  In- 
come la  at  a  rata  tuwdeqiiata  to  permit  the 
purchaae  at  chUd  developiaant  aarnoaa  for 
him,  aa  detannlnad  by  the  Baowtary  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  criteria  praaorlbed  by  htm  In 
regolatloos,  which  take  mto  oonaldaewttan 
family  atea,  urban-rural  dlHaraaeaa  In  the 
coat-of-UTtng,  and  other  relevant  teotota,  In- 
cluding faetoca  taken  into  acoount  in  de- 
termining fee  ehargaa  in  other  fadaraUy- 
■eeiited  child  devrtf^ment  programa." 

Mr.  ERI£NB0RN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  catairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I8  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERI£NBORN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
have  made  copies  of  this  amendment 
available  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
I  think  I  can  explam  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
membership. 

We  are  proposing  here  today,  purauant 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  to  establish  a  new 
federally  funded  comprehensive  child- 
care  system  in  the  umted  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thhik  it  Is  clear  hi  the 
language  of  this  amendment  that  it  is 
the  purpose  to  coordinate  programs 
under  this  authority  with  other  Federal 
day -care  facilities. 

This  House  this  year  provided  in  H.R. 
1  a  program  for  day  care  tied  Into  the 
new  welfare  program.  But  the  protiiaaa 
arises  on  the  questton  of  who  la  entitled 
to  free  day-care  services  in  this  bill  as 
compared  to  HU.  1. 

KH.  1  i»x>videB  a  level  of  $4,320  for  a 
family  of  four  which  would  entitle  a  child 
of  that  family  to  have  free  day-care  serv- 
ice. In  this  bill  the  family  income  leTd  for 
the  same  family  Is  much  higher  In  fact 
it  iB  16,960,  80  we  have  a  eonfiiel  be- 
tween HJL  1  and  tbe  l^  before  the 
House.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  conform  this  new  program  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H  Jl.  1.  We  pnwsrd  on  tbe  ques- 
tion there,  we  have  estaiiUshed  the  level 
at  which  free  services  should  be  given. 
and  we  should  conform  this  bUl  to  the 
decisicm  we  made  there. 

I  hasten  to  point  oai  that  this  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  aervloes  wiH 
be  made  available.  This  does  not  prc^bit 
a  child  in  theae  families  from  getting 
services,  the  question  ts  whettwr  they 
would  pay  under  a  uniform  fee  schedule, 
acoordmg  to  fhelr  abfllty.  or  be  entitled  to 
free  sei  viee. 
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JtMt  last  week  Secretary  RlciiardMn. 
testtfjrlng  on  Hit.  1  before  the  Senate 
committee,  said: 

W«  hare  furtbw  rtcommtntVwl  tbat  Um 
"eoooomloaUj  OUadTaataged"  trndac  oth«r 
autborltiM  be  daOiMd  •»  Umm  f»ni>ll««  wboM 
MmuAl  inooma  la  b«low  Um  B.S,.  l  "\xt*X- 
•ven  point,"  §4330  tot  a  family  of  four.  This 
wouid  exwan  tliat  ohlMran  wltb  tb*  cr*at«et 
nMd  for  <i«velopBMntal  urrlcM  would  be 
•erred  Ont  and  Uiat  cUglbUlty  for  free  obUd 
owe  aervtces  will  be  cooalateat  wltb  BJl.  1 
eUgllHUtj.  But  we  have  aiao  propoeed  tbe 
participation  by  children  of  famlllea  wltb 
Inoome  above  tbe  breakeven  point  on  a  fee- 
paying  baala,  wltb  fees  graduated  upwwd  aa 
Income  tncreaaee.  This  would  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  cblldren  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  aocloeoooomlc  baokgrounda  and  would 
avoid  banaful  aegregatlon  of  cblldren  by 
family  lnoom«. 

So  I  think  it  clear  the  intent  of  the 
aiQ£ndment  is  to  concur  in  what  Secre- 
tary Richardson  was  testifying  to  in  the 
Senate  committee  that  the  services  be 
available  to  all ;  that  we  make  the  serv- 
ices available  on  a  free  basis  only  to  those 
who  qualify  imder  the  same  limitation  In 
B.B..  1.  so  that  we  do  not  have  segrega- 
tion in  these  servioee  based  on  family 
income,  but  we  have  a  logical  contribu- 
tion from  those  who  are  able  to  make  a 
contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU  not  take  the  en- 
tire 5  minutes.  I  want  only  to  say  that 
this  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  amend- 
ment because  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
militate  against  the  prinoipal  thrust,  or 
a  principal  thrust  of  the  bill,  namely,  to 
make  child  development  opportunities 
open  to  children  who  are  not  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  very  poor.  The  effect  of  the 
bill  that  we  have  brought  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  today  would  be  to 
provide  the  means  for  children  whose 
parents'  Income  Is  somewhat  above  the 
poverty  level  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
child  development  programs. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  tbe  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fnxn  Illinois  would  in  prac- 
tical terms,  at  the  present  time,  mean 
that  parents  whose  income  was  above 
$4,320  would  have  to  begin  pasrlng  fees. 
Whereas  the  bill  we  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  committee  today  would 
provide  that  parents  whose  income  was 
below  $0,960,  which  is  the  lower  living 
budget  for  a  four-person  urban  family, 
would  not  have  to  be  paying  fees  for  the 
participation  of  their  children  in  child 
devekvmmt  programs. 

TherefOTe,  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  a  regressive  one 
and  would  move  against  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  which  is  to  encourage  and  to 
make  it  possible  tor  more  children  of 
modest  means  to  participate — I  would 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amoidment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORK.  I  think  that  what 
ought  to  be  made  clear  Is  that  we  arc 
holding  out  a  promise  here  of  free  serv- 


ices to  everyone  below  the  income  level 
that  yoo  have  set  in  the  bUL 

In  my  opinion,  the  funding  of  ttals 
program  is  going  to  be  such  that  we  wlU 
not  be  able  to  give  free  service  to  all 
of  these  people.  So  again  we  are  going 
to  be  holding  out  new  promises  that  will 
be  unfulfilled. 

If  you  lower  this,  then  they  have  every 
opportimity  of  fulfilling  the  promises. 

Mi-.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  tbe  gen- 
tleman's point.  I  think  we  are  all  familiar 
In  this  body  with  the  difference  between 
an  authorization  and  an  appropriation. 
If  an  authorization  were  represented  to 
the  electorate  as  a  promise,  then  we 
would  not  be  accurateibr  representing  the 
legislative  process  to  our  constituents. 

What  we  are  here  seeking  to  do  is  not 
writing  an  appropriations  bill  but  rather 
establlahlng  the  fundaoftental  principles 
of  the  child  devel(H>ment  program.  It 
seenu  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  militate 
against  one  of  the  soundest  tiirusts  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  a^k  the  gentleman — 
does  he  anticipate  whether  or  not  thla 
might  be  a  program  where  we  will  have 
requests  for  full  funding  In  the  future? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  no  way,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  of  peering  into  the  future. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
remarks  earlier  when  he  said  tiiat  we 
should  not  look  upon  authorization  legis- 
lation as  a  promise  to  our  constituents. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying,  since  he  serves 
on  a  substantive  or  legislative  comnflttee 
rather  than  an  appropriation  committee, 
that  he  has  not  in  his  correspondence 
and  other  representations  to  his  con- 
stituents— ^zwt  pointed  out  the  more 
favorable  authorization  level  his  commit- 
tee has  provided  as  oontrafted  with  the 
approprlaUons  ? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlcliigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  in  the  House  who  will  disagree 
that  the  Headstart  program  has  been  a 
tremendous  success  and  that  it  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  moet  sucoessf  ul  programs 
ever  administered  by  the  Office  of  eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  Headstart  program  contained  a 
provision  that  cliildren  from  poor  fam- 
ilies earning  less  than  the  income  level 
establlBhed  under  that  leglslatteD  at 
somewhere  around  $3,000.  coidd  partic- 
ipate. 

Many  of  us  have  sought  to  increase 
the  appropriation  levels  so  that  more 
youngsters  could  parUeipatc.  No  one 
ever  suggested  that  beoauae  we  could  not 
take  care  of  all  the  poor  children  under 


the  Headstart  program,  that  tiie  inoome 
eligibility  level  should  be  lowaMd  recog- 
nizing that  the  need  for  these  children 
to  b«  in  these  programs  was  proven  and 
recognized  and  admitted. 

What  we  are  saying  to  you  today  in 
our  committee  amendment  wblcb  we  are 
pn^xxilng  to  be  attached  to  the  GEO  pro- 
gram, is  that  after  studying  tZie  Head- 
start  and  other  child-care  programs  we 
recognized  there  was  an  enormous  need 
among  other  children  from  other  fam- 
ilies above  the  income  criteria,  but  stfll 
indeed  poor,  and  who  could  not  aSTord  to 
pay  for  child  care  and  ttierefore  would 
iiave  to  deprive  their  children  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

I  have  heard  so  many  Members  of  this 
House  come  before  us  and  bleed  for  thoee 
who  are  working  and  struggling  trytog 
to  make  ends  meet  for  ttieir  f amlljr  and 
who  struggle  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities for  their  children.  I  haw 
heard  our  efforts  to  help  the  poor  con- 
demned because  we  were  providing  these 
same  benefits  for  these  working  poor  and 
for  the  lower  middle-oiaas  family. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  today  by  setting  a  level  of  par- 
ticipation for  ciiUdren  from  the  working 
poor;  first,  because  we  iiave  considera- 
tion for  these  forgotten  children  and. 
second,  because  we  recognize  the  need 
these  parents  have  not  met  by  existing 
programs  already  in  effect  wtiich  are 
limited  to  those  from  the  mery  poor  fam- 
ilies and  for  those  who  qualify  in  Head- 
start  programs. 

Yes,  this  is  an  expansion;  a  recogni- 
tion of  ttie  enormous  unmet  need.  Many 
times  I  have  had  the  c^>portunity  to  visit 
Headstart  classes  and  to  talk  to  parents 
in  the  community.  Many  parents  have 
come  to  me  and  said.  "Why  tant  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  the  benefit  at  tUs 
program?  I  am  working;  I  am  struggling 
to  keep  my  family  together,  yet,  because 
I  work  and  earn  a  few  dollars  over  the 
limitation.  I  cannot  pejrtloipate  and  my 
children  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  this 
program."  Let  us  not  today  continue  to 
keep  these  children  out  of  tliese  F^ederal 
programs. 

One  other  tiling  wtiich  I  ask  this  Houk 
to  consider  is  the  fact  tliat  tills  is  a  child 
development  program.  It  is  child  oriented. 
It  is  an  aManpt  to  try  to  consider  the 
t>enefit8  children  may  be  able  to  receive 
by  participating.  Thoee  of  us  who  serve 
on  thie  committee  and  hav«  had  3 
years  of  hearings  on  this  bill  are  familiar 
with  the  great  impact  child  devek)pment 
programs  can  have  on  tbe  very  young.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  try  to  meeit  the  needs 
of  only  working  parents  but  to  recognize 
tiiat  if  we  are  truly  going  to  develop  any 
educational  Innovation,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  Implement  the  research  findings 
which  iiave  been  made  by  those  who  have 
studied  hi  this  field. 

Many  experts  have  come  to  our  com- 
mittee and  said  tliat  tbe  very  young  xibllf 
dren  in  the  first  4  jrears  of  their  lives, 
acquire  80  percent  of  their  intellec- 
tual development  and  their  motlvatioD  to 
learn.  So  if  we  are  to  make  the  kind  of 
dramatic  impact  we  want  upon  our  young 
people,  to  give  them  the  educational  ad- 
vantages we  have  been  talking  about  for 
years,  then  certainly  we  must  commit 
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ourselves  to  ext^ding  the  program  for 
ciiild  development  to  a  much  larger 
group  of  people. 

This  is  an  ejUTansion  of  what  we  al- 
ready have,  ThiB  is  an  increase  oif  fund- 
ing. But  I  think  all  of  us  who  have 
watciied  the  programs  of  Headstart  im- 
prove the  level  of  motivation  among  the 
very  poor,  recognize  that  tliose  cliildren 
wlio  come  from  the  working  poor  people 
de:>erve  tiukt  same  kind  of  consideration. 

If  you  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  you  will 
again  t>e  denying  the  very  families  in 
America  who  have  Iseen  denied  thus  far 
the  advantages  of  programs  under  the 
OEO  merely  because  they  work,  but  who 
nevertheless  are  poor.  So  I  urge  tine  House 
to  defeat  the  Erlenix>rn  amendment  and 
to  support  tiie  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  suboommittee  chairman  (Mr. 

BRADEMAS). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Ertentiom  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
consider  amendments  of  the  nature  of 
the  one  tiiat  lias  been  offered,  we  get 
ourselves  into  tiie  position  where,  if  you 
support  the  amendment,  it  looks  like  you 
are  opposed  to  ciilld-care  programs,  and 
if  you  oppose  it,  then  you  are  for  them. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  re- 
duce such  issues  to  such  simple  terms. 
I  think  almost  everyone  here  is  in  favor 
of  ciiild-care  programs  l)ecause  of  the 
vote  on  H.R.  1,  wiiich  indicated  that 
there  is  strong  support  for  clilld-care 
programs  to  help  working  mothers  so 
they  can  hold  their  Jotw  rather  than  go 
on  welfare. 

But  the  situation  that  faces  us  now 
i;>  that  tills  House  a  few  weeks  ago 
passed  a  bill  that  permits  a  fee  schedule 
to  be  established  for  families  with  in- 
comes ahove  $4,320.  We  also  have  tbe 
Headstart  program  tiiat  is  operating  un- 
der tiie  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
There  we  iiave  an  income  level  of  $3,960. 
above  wliich  you  cannot  have  your  chil- 
dren in  the  day-care  program. 

What  tills  blU  does  is  to  raise  that 
income  level  for  which  you  can  get  free 
services  to  $6,960.  What  this  means,  if 
it  Is  going  to  be  fully  funded,  according 
to  a  letter  I  have  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Elliot 
Richardson — and  I  will  ask  permission 
to  put  it  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  we  go 
back  into  the  House  again — is  that  we 
will  Include  18.7  million  children  at  a 
cost  of  approxlmatiely  |20  billion.  If  we 
do  not  fund  the  $20  billion  to  put  them 
in  the  day-care  programs,  they  will  feel 
that  we  have  not  fulfilled  the  promise 
we  have  given  to  them. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemcm  from  Illinois  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  have  a  standard  fee  schedule,  so 
if  we  finally  enact  B.B..  1  and  enact  this 
bUl  he  then  will  have  the  authority  to 
utilize  the  same  fee  schedule. 

If  In  order  to  make  this  program  go 
far  enough  he  has  to  start  the  fee  sched- 
ule at  $5,000  or  $4,320,  this  amendment 
would  permit  him  to  do  it.  It  raises  the 
level  of  the  lower  income  person  to  $6,960. 
as  the  bill  provides.  We  have  got  to  pass 
some  lesAslation  that  gives  some  adminis- 


trative feasibUity.  We  Jost  cannot  run  a 
numher  of  programs  here  with  altogether 
different  standards  and  enable  the  ad- 
ministrators to  do  the  job  properly. 

I  have  grave  questions  al>out  the  way 
this  legislation  is  written,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  Isist  amendment  was 
adopted — but  the  House  lias  worked  its 
will  on  that  But  when  the  House  works 
its  will  on  this  amendment,  let  us  make 
certain  we  look  at  the  Judgment  of  how 
this  will  be  administered  and  not  the 
question  of  whetiier  we  will  have  child- 
care  programs  or  not,  because  most  of  us 
are  for  that.  I  helped  draft  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee.  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I  tliink 
we  can  help  salvage  it  now.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  indicated  he  thinks  it  must  be 
clianged  in  tills  way.  There  is  no  sense 
passing  legislation  if  the  administration 
will  not  accept  it  and  ask  for  the  funding 
for  it.  This  amendment  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  make  this  program  acceptable. 

I  feel  I  can  support  the  amendment 
offei*ed  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to 
tills  poverty  bill  if  this  is  adopted.  I  surely 
cannot  if  this  is  not  adopted. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  peculiar 
dilemma  In  handling  a  bill  that  comes 
out  of  the  committee  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  because  the  bill  is  not  before 
us  yet,  and  we  are  prevented  from  doing 
it  in  any  other  way.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bill  on  this,  and  tills  is  the  only  way 
we  can  work  our  will  on  it.  If  we  had 
time  to  read  the  report  and  bring  it  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  make  a  judg- 
ment on  it,  I  think  we  could  do  better 
than  we  are  doing  today,  because  it  is 
difficult  for  us  all  to  take  a  bill,  as  an 
amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  galley  proof, 
with  only  a  few  copies  on  the  floor  and 
with  no  report  and  try  to  make  a  judg- 
ment. So  we  are  trying  to  bring  up  a 
bill  with  some  changes  to  make  it  accept- 
able, and  not  change  it  drastically. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  minols. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  tliank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  it,  if  the  program  is  not 
fully  funded,  the  families  with  Incomes 
of  up  to  $7,000  will  receive  assistance 
under  the  program  Indiscriminately  with 
those  families  which  have  incomes  of  less 
than,  say,  $4,000  or  $5,000. 

Mr.  QX7IE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  So,  there- 
fore, if  tbe  program  is  not  fuUy  funded, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  tbe  com- 
mittee thinks  it  will  be,  and,  if  we  do  not 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  will  be  help- 
ing more  of  the  less  needy  and  fewer  of 
th«  more  needy.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Put  it  tbls  way.  If  we  do 
not  fund  it  at  any  greater  level  than  we 
are  doing  now,  we  take  money  away  from 
those  In  lower  levels  of  poverty  and  help 
those  who  are  making  more. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  We  will  be 
helping  those  less  needy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Whereas,  If 


we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois,  we  will  be  help- 
ing more  of  those  more  needy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Or  we  will  be  giving  the 
Secretary  the  opportunity  to  write  regu- 
lations to  do  more  of  what  should  be 
done. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows : ) 

The  SEoaKTAmr  or 

HBAI.TB,   BpUCATIOM,   AND   WkUAKE. 
WaahUtDton.  D.O..  September  30. 1971. 
Hon.  Oemau)  B.  Fobb, 

W(U/U>H7<cr^  D.Q. 

Dsjlk  JxaaT:  It  la  my  undemtazMllng  tbat 
tbe  Contprebenslye  Child  Development  Act. 
H.R.  0748,  as  reported  by  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lrabor,  has  been  Introduced 
as  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  10a62.  aud  wUl  be  Intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  H.B.  10361,  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  extension  bUl, 
scbeduled  for  House  oouolderatlon  today:  I 
am  deeply  coneerued  about  certain  provlAons 
of  tbe  cblld  oaxe  ameadn>ent,  wblcb  I  be- 
lieve azw  entirely  Inconsistent  wltb  the  Wel- 
fare Reform  provisions  of  H.B.  1  as  passed 
by  tbe  House  of  Repreaautatlves  on  June  22. 
1971. 

Despite  our  persistent  efforts  In  recent 
months  to  revise  the  provisions  of  tbe  child 
care  amendment,  we  still  face  at  tbls  late 
data  a  bUl  which  promises  free  child  care 
for  almost  19  mUUon  children  without  any 
consideration  of  available  resources  needed 
to  finance  sucta  care.  We  estimate  tbat  tbe 
promise  contained  in  this  cblld  care  amend- 
ment, of  fre«  cbUd  care  for  every  American 
famUy  having  an  annual  income  below  tbe 
lower  budget  for  a  four  person  luban  family 
as  deteriQlned  by  tbe  Bureau  of  L*bor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  D^artment  of  Labor,  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  approzlmstely  a20 
billion.  This  figure  is  baaed  upon  the  eetl- 
niated  18.7  million  cbUdren  in  families  wltb 
annual  incomes  below  »6960,  tbe  BLS  lower 
budget  figure.  If  left  unamended  and  en- 
acted into  law.  this  wUl  be  another  tragioallr 
unfuimiable  commitment  to  tbe  AnKrican 
people  of  a  type  which  has  already  so  under- 
mined public  confidence  In  our  governmental 
system. 

In  specifications  wlUcb  I  provided  to  tbe 
Bducatlon  and  LAbor  Committee  on  June  8. 
1971,  the  Admlnlsu-atton  proposed  the  con- 
soUdatlon  aiul  Improvement  of  child,  cave 
programs  with  priority  to  cbUdx«n  of  work- 
ing parents  receiving  aastatance  under  Wel- 
fare Reform  koA,  regardless  of  the  work 
status  of  the  parente,  to  children  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  faoaUies.  Our  goal 
was  to  create  an  integrated  system  of  chUd 
care,  fxinded  In  the  first  year  of  operation 
at  approximately  11.2  billion,  utilizing  all 
Federal  authorities,  including  Project  Head 
Start.  Child  Care  under  Title  IV  cf  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  WPlfare  Reform  provisions 
of  HJi.  1.  Our  goal  has  been  to  provide  free 
child  care  to  the  poorest  of  our  citizens  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  socio- 
economic mix  In  child  care  facilities,  with 
children  from  famUiea  above  the  84.320  in- 
come level  (the  anticipated  maximum  to- 
come  at  which  a  family  of  four  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Welfare  Reform) 
receiving  care  under  a  graduated  free 
schedule. 

Under  tbe  ohUd  oara  amendment  which 
vrill  be  otr^red  today,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  essentially  to  revexss  the  elfect  of  H.R. 
1,  as  passed  by  the  House  In  June,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  charging  of  fees,  even  on  a  grad- 
uated basis,  for  children  of  families  with 
incomes  below  the  BLS  lower  budget  figure 
Bven  If  tbe  chUd  care  amendment  were  con- 
structed so  as  to  apply  only  to  Head  Start 
funds,  and  not,  as  It  purports  to,  to  tbe 
Soelal  Security  Act  and  HH.  1  fiuids  as  weU. 
a  groealy  Inequitable  donble-etandard  would 
be  created:  cbUdren  from  families  with 
annual  Incon-es  between  ^4,320  and  «6,9eo 
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receiving  child  car«  undor  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  H.R.  1.  would  b«  required  to  pay  fees 
wbUe  children  from  lamlUea  In  the  same 
Income  bracket,  recelvlzig  child  care,  under 
the  child  development  amendment  and  uti- 
lizing Head  Start  funds,  would  pay  no  fee! 
Clearly,  whichever  interpretation  is  placed 
upon  the  amendment,  our  goal  of  an  Inte- 
grated system  of  child  care  will  be  neither 
workable  nor  reailsttc. 

Accordingly,  I  enclose  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  would  alter  the  provisions  of  the 
child  care  amendment  so  as  to  make  them 
consistent  with  the  child  care  provisions  of 
H.B.  1  as  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  amendments 
would  reduce  eligibility  for  free  child  care 
services  to  the  $4330  levM  for  •  family  of 
four,  would  give  priority  to  child  care  serrlces 
for  children  of  families  with  incomes  below 
•4.820,  and  would  provide  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  harmonize  standards 
Cor  child  care  services  and  standards  for  con- 
struction of  child  care  facilities,  regardless 
of  the  Federal  source  of  funding  for  those 
services  and  facllltlea,  but  without  unrealis- 
tic rigidity.  Just  as  It  Is  Important  not  to 
over-promlse  the  availability  of  free  child 
care  services,  it  Is  vitally  important  also  not 
to  over-promise  the  standards  of  child  oare 
for  which  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  pay. 
In  both  cases,  we  must  not  succumb,  especi- 
ally with  the  lives  of  children,  to  the  politi- 
cal temptation  to  make  sweeping  but  imreal- 
istlc  representations. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that  an- 
other amendment  may  be  offered  to  the  child 
care  amendment  which  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  role  of  general-purpose  govern- 
ment In  tbe  creation  of  the  child  care  sys- 
tem. As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  any  by-pass  of  general- 
purpose  government,  which  is  already 
charged  with  tbe  responsibility  for  delivery 
of  many  related  services  to  the  same  fanil- 
llee  whose  children  are  receiving  child  care. 
would  Mrlously  Impede  tbe  Important  task 
of  planning  and  integrating  the  delivery  of 
social  servioee  to  children  with  real  needs.  I 
would  strongly  urge  your  opposition  to  any 
amendment  which  would  seek  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  role  of  general -purpose  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  child  care. 

Tour  support  for  the  amendments  which 
are  enclosed,  and  your  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  have  last  described,  would  be 
very  much  appreciated.  My  staff  and  I  stand 
ready  to  provide  any  assistance  you  may  wish 
on  these  matters  which,  I  assure  you,  are  of 
deepest  concern  to  the  Administration. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

SlXIOT    T.    RICBABDBON, 

Secretary 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  first  let  mc  state  that 
the  report  on  the  child  development 
amendment  is  completed,  and  I  expect  to 
file  it  today. 

One  of  the  objections  we  have  had  to 
the  Headstart  program  comes  from  par- 
ents who  are  just  above  the  poverty  level. 
They  ask  why  their  children  cannot  par- 
ticipate. It  is  true  that  the  poverty  figure 
is  $3,960.  bnt  when  the  Members  see  on 
page  15  of  the  report  on  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Act,  this 
language : 

C08T8-PAKCNTS 

In  order  to  provide  the  means  for  children 
whose  parents'  Income  Is  slightly  above  the 
poverty  level  the  Committee  bill  provides  that 
no  charge  for  child  development  program 
services  will  be  nade  with  respect  to  any 
child  whose  family's  Income  Is  below  the  pov- 
erty level  or  for  famUlea  whose  annual  In- 
come Is  below  tbe  lower  budget  for  a  four 
person   urban  family    (presently  96.960) . 


Now,  what  is  wrong  here?  A  family  of 
lour,  living  in  a  city,  with  it*>  only  in- 
come amounting  to  $6,960,  is  certaiiily  on 
the  verge  of  yoverty.  Why  should  we 
charge  that  parent  with  a  family  of  four 
who  has  a  salary  barely  above  the  poverty 
level? 

Judging  from  tht  experience  vie  have 
had  with  the  Headstart  program,  it  Is 
clear  that  mixing  these  children  is  the 
great  thing.  There  should  be  fees  some- 
where along  the  line  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  of  the  parent  to  pay,  but  if  we 
say  here  that  the  parent  with  $6,tf60  has 
to  pay  10  percent  or  15  percent  of  iiis  in- 
come, his  children  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  participate  in  that  program. 

It  is  reasonable  to  let  the  middle-in- 
come parent  with  four  children  maldng 
$8,000  or  $10,000.  purtlcipate.  But  it  is 
arbitrary  to  say  to  a  parent  that  liis  chil- 
dren are  not  going  to  get  these  services— 
cientJl  services  and  other  services,  child 
development  services  In  general,  which 
children  of  laniilies  below  the  $4,000  fig- 
ure are  entitled  to  receive. 

The  $6,960  figure  the  committee  has 
Decided  on  uefore  any  charges  are  made 
i.>  reasonaole.  and  is  based  on  Buieau  of 
Labor  Statistics  computations. 

Let  Mie  say  to  Ine  distingiubheti  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  this  bill  and 
this  provision  were  carefully  cansidcred 
ui  bubconimiltee  and  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion oi  the  subcommittee.  Wher.  the  bill 
cime  be'ore  the  full  committee  tie  $6,960 
figure  was  not  even  contested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, $6,960  It  the  figure  agreed  on  in  the 
.subcommittee  and  the  committee,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  not  change  the  $6,960  as  in 
the  bill,  but  only  gives  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  develop  standard  fee  sched- 
ules. He  can  do  one  of  two  things.  He  can 
either  raise  it  to  H.R.  1,  as  passed,  or  re- 
duce this  level.  It  would  give  him  that 
authority. 

I  would  also  ask.  Is  this  report  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about  not  a  com- 
mittee print,  with  no  minority  views  in 
it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  It  is  a  committee 
print,  but  when  the  report  is  filed  it  will 
be  Identical  with  this  committee  print.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  difference  of 
nnv  substance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Plus  the  additional  views? 
The  additional  views  are  not  shown  In 
the  committee  print. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  not  seen  any  ad- 
ditional views  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  were  given  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
abimdantly  plain  at  the  outset  that  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Elliot  Richard- 


son, Is  in  favor  of  the  pending  amende 
ment  because  he  wants  a  uniform  fee 
schedule  and  because  he  does  not  want 
the  funding.*;  to  reach  Uje  $6,900  level, 
which  is  the  lower  budget  for  a  four- 
person  urban  family  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Clearly 
the  sulministratlon  supports  the  Erlen- 
born  amendment.  I,  however,  do  not,  and 
I  would  Uke  to  tell  you  why. 

The  history  m  the  subcommittee, 
which,  incidentally  repKDrted  out  the  bill 
unanimously,  was  that  we  should  estab- 
lish certain  priorities.  In  making  allot- 
ments among  the  States,  first,  there  were 
pet-asldes  for  migrant  children,  for 
Indian  children,  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  Secretary  himself.  In 
making  allotments  among  the  prime 
sponsors  within  a  State,  funds  were  to 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  numbers 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children, 
numbers  of  children  under  the  age  of  5, 
and  numbers  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents. 

Then  we  come  to  the  most  Important 
distribution — allotment  of  funds  by  each 
^Time  sponsor  among  the  project  appli- 
cants in  the  prime  sponsorship  area.  On 
that  point  ttiere  was  unanimous — and  i 
repeat,  unanimous — agreement  tliat  first 
we  should  provide  funds  to  every  Head- 
start  program  that  presently  had  them, 
provided  that  it  was  compatible  with  the 
standards  of  the  bill.  Next,  there  was 
again  unamniou.s  agreement  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  funds  remaining  would  be 
avaliab.e  to  provide  free  services  to  those 
children  failing  in  the  BLS  lower  living 
budget  category.  Thi6>  would  then  leave 
soniethin :  on  the  order  of  $200  million 
that  would  be  available  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  children  over  the  $6,960  level  and 
these  children  would  pay  a  fee  for  the 
services  they  receive. 

While  I  am  the  last  one  to  raise  false 
hopes  by  the  passage  of  legislation  that 
is  more  optimistic  than  its  actual  imple- 
mentation, I  must  also  point  out  that, 
whether  one  uses  a  $4,320  or  a  $6,960  in- 
come level,  we  are  just  not  going  to  be 
able  to  reach  even  half  of  the  children 
eligible  in  the  first  few  years.  This  is 
especially  true  if  we  operate  on  the  basis 
of  $1.2  billion  funding  for  this  program, 
the  figure  the  administration  has  Indi- 
cated It  Is  willing  to  spend. 

For  example,  from  families  with  in- 
comes below  $7,000,  there  are  6.8  mil- 
lion children  aged  zero  to  5  w  ho  are  eli- 
gible for  child  care  services  and  11.9  mil- 
lion children  aged  6  to  14,  for  a  total  of 
18.7  million  eligible  children  in  that  in- 
come category. 

Prom  families  with  incomes  below 
$4,320,  there  are  3.6  million  aged  zero 
to  3  and  6.3  million  children  aged  6  to 
14,  for  a  total  of  10  mUUon  eligible  chil- 
dren in  that  Income  category.  We  have, 
in  short.  3.2  million  children  below  the 
age  of  5  who  are  eligible  for  preschool 
services  and  5.6  million  children  who  are 
ciixlble  for  after-school  services. 

Now,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  care 
that  HETW  uses  are  $1,300  for  part-day 
preschool  center  services  and  $700  for 
after-school  center  services,  per  child 
annually.  Frankly,  these  estimates  are 
far  too  low  If  we  are  to  provide  more 
than  custodial  care;  however,  the  sta- 
tistical picture  In  this  area  is  very  con- 
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fused  and  these  are  the  best  figures  we 
have  available. 

Using  these  figures  for  eligible  chil- 
dren and  cost  per  child,  %12  bUlion  will 
sene  the  following  percentages  of  eli- 
gible children  from  families  below  $4,320 
income:  25  percent  of  the  eligible  pre- 
school children  on  a  part-time  basia,  or 
27  percent  of  the  eligible  school-age 
children  in  after-school  carters,  or  12 
percent  of  a  mix  of  eligible  preschool 
and  school-age  children. 

The  same  data  shows  that,  for  children 
from  families  with  incomes  below  $7,000, 
we  will  serve  14  percent  of  the  eligible 
preschool  children  on  a  part-time  basis, 
or  14  percent  of  the  eligible  school-age 
children  In  after-school  centers,  or  7 
percent  of  a  mix  of  eligible  preschool  and 
school-age  children. 

As  Members  can  see.  the  number 
served  does  not  vary  greatly  as  between 
income  categories  when  compared  to  the 
total  number  we  are  trying  to  reach.  In- 
deed, perhaps  our  progress  should  be 
i.low  at  first  so  that  we  can  develop  first- 
rate  professional  services  and  staff. 

What  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion are  two  statements  in  (H)pofiitlon,  I 
believe,  to  the  thrust  of  this  amendment. 

First,  Dr.  Edward  Zigler.  the  EWrector 
of  the  OflBce  of  Child  Development, 
pointed  out  that  we  cannot — "we  can- 
not continue  programs  that  send  poor 
kids  one  place  and  rich  kids  smother." 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nixon, 
both  in  his  February  1969,  equal  oppor- 
tunity message  to  the  Congress  and  in 
his  welfare  reform  bill  said  this: 

3o  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  oonunltment 
providing  all — 

I  r^jeat  all — 

American  children  an  opportunity  for 
healthful  and  stimulating  development  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  life. 

Subsequently  the  President  said : 
The  child   care  I   propose   is  more  than 
custodial. 

I  emphaslae:  More  than  custodial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  If  we  are 
going  to  provide  quality  day-care  centers 
and  compreheiTslve  early  education  ex- 
periences for  all  American  children,  it  Is 
important  that  we  have  a  broad  socio- 
economic mix  In  those  programs.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  once  again  we 
denied  the  lower-mlddle-lncome  families 
the  right  to  participate  In  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  ask  each  of  you  to  think  about 
the  poorer  areas  of  your  districts  and  ask 
how  many  people  would  be  able  to  aflord 
a  substantial  fee  to  send  their  children 
to  a  day-care  center  If  their  incomes  are 
in  the  $6,000  area.  I  submJt  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  if  we  genuinely  want  to 
make  this  program  available  to  all  chil- 
dren and  If  we  want  to  be  consistent  with 
the  best  precepts  of  modern  education, 
we  should  not,  in  my  Judgment,  perpetu- 
ate a  culture  of  poverty,  but  we  should 
make  it  possible  for  children  from  mid- 
dle-Income families  as  well  as  low-in- 
come and  wonidng-mother  families  to  go 
to  these  day-care  centers  to  maximize 
their  potential.  If  we  do.  I  submit  we  will 


not  have  the  number  of  school  dropouts 
that  we  do  presently. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  a  vote  againat  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mx.  Chair- 
man, in  1967  and  in  1969,  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  tried  to  redirect 
the  fimds  to  those  programs  that  were 
working  well.  We  tried  to  delete  those 
programs  that  were  wasteful  of  funds 
and  in  some  instances  doing  actual  harm. 
We  were  only  partially  successful. 

But  let  me  at  this  moment  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

I  suppose  that  ■wbile  we  are  consider- 
ing an  amendment  on  the  war  on  poverty 
it  Is  almost  heresy  to  speak  for  the 
middle-class  and  the  working  women 
who  are  earning  their  own  way  and  are 
not  taking  a  free  ride  on  the  various 
programs  which  are  operated  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

If  a  person  today  is  on  AFDC,  that 
family.  If  they  are  below  an  income  level 
to  which  I  understand  the  Erlenbom 
amendment  woiild  be  directed,  that  fam- 
ily Is  going  to  have  cash  AFDC  pay- 
ments; that  family  may  have  a  housing 
subsidy;  that  family  will  have  food 
stamps  that  are  worth  a  cash  amount; 
the  AFDC  family  will  not  have  to  worry 
at>out  medical  expenses,  because  of  the 
provision  of  free  health  services  and  free 
medical  aid  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  manpower  training 
programs. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  a  woman  goes 
out  and  works  and  she  makes  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $6,000  and  even  when 
her  children  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
her,  she  Is  not  eligible  for  any  of  these 
programs. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  come  to  the 
place  where  we  say  something  about  the 
middle-Income  family  today  and  the 
working  woman  who  Is  trying  desperate- 
ly to  stay  off  welfare,  who  has  taken 
pride  in  her  work  all  of  her  life  and  who 
wants  to  continue  to  do  that.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  adopt  the  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  able  to  set  his  schedule 
of  fees  and  it  would  be  tied  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  as  I  understand  it 
would  be  around  $4,200. 

So.  if  this  mother  Is  out  working  and 
she  has  two  or  three  children  entirely 
dependent  upon  her  for  support,  we  are 
going  to  charge  her  to  have  her  children 
go  to  a  child  development  center.  But 
if  there  is  another  family  and  they  do 
not  work,  we  are  going  to  make  it  free  to 
them. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
justice  that  is  in  this  country. 

May  I  say  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
this  Congress — that  the  House  and  the 
Senate — give  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  middle-Income  people  in  this  coun- 
trj'  instead  of  directing  all  of  the  pro- 
grams to  the  lowest-Income  groups.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  helping  the  low-income 
groups.  I  am  In  favor  of  doing  everything 
we  can  to  raise  people  up,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  make  ends  meet — and 
may  actually  have  less  to  support  them- 
selves after  paying  taxes  than  the  fam- 


ily getting  the  benefits.  That  is  what  this 
issue  is  all  about. 

I  have  questions,  as  I  said,  about  the 
whole  war  on  poverty,  I  can  see  very 
little  Food  and  many  injustices  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  legal  aid  services. 

Prom  various  events  that  I  personally 
know  about,  I  cannot  defend  the  VISTA 
program.  However,  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  poveity  program  that  are  desir- 
able to  keep. 

If  this  House  would  ever  redirect  the 
funds  of  the  war  on  poverty  so  they 
would  accomplish  mere  and  enable  the 
worl:ing  men  and  women  trying  to  do 
their  best  to  help  their  children  and 
their  families  we  would  acoomplish  some- 
thing. 

Let  us  turn  down  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment. Let  us  give  some  consideration  to 
the  middle-Income  people  doing  their 
best  under  desperate  circumstances  to 
support  their  families  and  keep  their 
pride 

Mr.  RKID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  this  amendment  carries  we  would 
deny  3.2  million  children,  ages  1  through 
5,  and  5.6  million  children,  ages  6  through 
14.  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled? 
It  is  true  that  not  all  of  this  bill  is  going 
to  be  funded.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
precedent  of  denying  middle-income 
participation,  when  we  are  talking  about 
8  or  9  million  children  would  be  highly 
unfortunate.  Many  families  with  inccxnes 
between  $4,000  and  $6,000  simply  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  these  essential  serv- 
ices and  educational  development  for 
their  children. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  figures  which  the  gentle- 
man has  quoted,  but  I  do  know  that  there 
are  40  million  working  women  in  the 
United  States  today  and  most  of  those 
women  are  not  working  for  pin  money 
or  to  supplement  their  husband's  income. 
They  need  the  services  and  programs 
that  child  development  centers  might 
provide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Greek 
of  Oregon  wtis  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman frcxn  Oregon  on  an  eloquent 
statement,  and  at  this  time  I  move  the 
previous  questlMi  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
previous  question  is  never  in  order  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  just  wondered  if 
we  cotJd  get  some  idea  of  when  we  csm 
have  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
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from  Wlscotisin  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  WiAConstn.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot,  becatise  It  comes  out  of 
my  Ume.  I  hope  to  flnlxh  inside  of  the 
5  minutes  but,  knowln^r  my  propensity  to 
get  long- winded,  I  cannot  be  sure  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRIOS  of  Wlaconsln.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  that  a  situation  has  de- 
veloped that  probAbly  could  have  been 
avoided  If  there  had  been  a  little  more 
time  between  the  committee's  actlcoa  in 
ordering  the  child  care  bill  reported  and 
today  when  it  Is  offered  as  an  amKid- 
ment  to  another  blU. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  first  time  that 
the  bill  Itself  was  put  In  final  form  was 
late  last  week,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  goes  Into  the  details  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradcius)  ,  Is  still  not 
available  for  the  general  membership  of 
the  House.  This  fact  has  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  at  least  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  their  staff  to  thoroughly 
analyze  the  Interrelationship  Of.  the  pro- 
posed amendment  with  the  child  care 
provlsloci  of  the  welfare  reforms  Included 
in  H  Ji.  1.  But  I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear 
from  even  a  cursory  review  at  the  bill 
that  the  amendment  proposed  would 
scuttle  a  good  share  of  what  we  tried  to 
do  in  H Ji.  1  in  facing  up  to  the  problem 
of  providing  child  care  for  the  welfare 
Individual  who  desires,  and  would  be  re- 
quired in  any  event  by  HJl.  1,  to  take 
training  and  Jobs  that  are  available.  I 
think  you  scuttle  the  whole  procedure 
that  we  developed  In  HJl.  1  to  assure 
that  the  child  In  this  family  would  be 
given  child  care  to  free  the  mother  or 
father  to  enter  the  economic  mainstream 
of  this  country. 

There  are  two  Items  that  bother  me 
from  a  ctusory  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment. One  Is  the  attempt  that  we  made 
in  HJl.  1  to  frame  benefits  of  people  on 
welfare  in  the  light  of  the  Income  availa- 
ble to  people  whose  only  source  of  Income 
is  derived  from  their  own  labors.  We 
wanted  to  insure  that  an  individual 
would  always  be  better  off  worklnR  and 
that  abrupt  "notch"  problems  would  not 
frustrate  this  objective.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  the  gentlewomtui  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Oeekn)   addressed  herself  to. 

To  SM^hleve  this  goal,  we  developed  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  working 
poor.  The  amendment  would  seriously 
undermine  that  attempt  to  move  people 
gradually  off  of  welfare  by  reestablishing 
a  definite  line  between  free  government 
service  or  no  government  service  at  all. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  talked 
about  this  problem,  and  said  that  we 
needed  to  give  some  consideration  to  the 
middle-income  people.  But  what  the 
amendment  proposed  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Indiana  does,  as  I  understand  it. 
is  not  to  phase  In  of  financial  responsi- 
bility in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay. 
but  to  pennit  any  family  of  four  with 
annual  income  of  $6,920  or  less  to  leave 
the  service  completely  free  of  charge. 

Now,  that,  to  me.  I  think  Is  a  danger- 
ous thln«r  to  start,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  in  the  amendment  that  seriously 
undermines  H.R.I. 


Let  me  go  to  another  aspect  of  the 
amendment  that  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  that  deserves  attention.  The  amend- 
ment would  greatly  Inhibit  the  respcMiBi- 
bllity  HJl.  1  imposes  on  the  Department 
of  Labor  t«  find  child  care  for  employ- 
aMe  welfare  recipients,  because  ail  fed- 
erally assisted  day  care  programs  would 
b«  subject  to  the  various  restrictions  in- 
cluded in  the  new  program  established  by 
the  amflDdment.  This  would  Include  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

HJl,  1  required  priority  to  be  given 
in  the  selection  of  day  care,  to  programs 
developed  by  HEW.  But  we  also  charged 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  day  care  wliere  neces- 
sary through  other  sources — afterschool 
programs,  employer  programs,  and 
through  private  facilities.  The  amend- 
ment here  offered  would  maice  this  em- 
pleyment-related  responsibility  of  the 
Oecretan'  of  Lal)or  meaningless. 

That  was  philosophy  that  would  be 
abandoned  by  the  amendment  provisions 
offered  by  the  gentlonan  from  Indiana. 

The  Erlenbom  amendment  would  effect 
several  changes  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brapbmas)  to  prevent  the  philoso- 
phy of  H.R.  1  to  be  scuttled.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Erlenbom 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendm^it,  the  EIrlenbom  amend- 
ment, clooc  at  3 : 30  o'ctock  p.m. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKII>}6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  request  that  debate  close  at  3:40 
o'clock  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, rej^ervlng  the  right  to  object,  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  this  debate  go  on 
for  a  little  while.  We  have  had  about 
five  speakers  and  not  too  many  Members 
standing  seeking  recognition.  I  think 
we  ought  to  cr  ntinuc  and  see  what 
coui'se  the  debate  takes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe.s  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  PERiaNS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman; 
temporarily. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  speech  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  She  put  this  prob- 
lem in  proper  perspective. 

My  judgment  is  that  in  their  present 
form,  neither  one  of  these  two  bills  does 
the  Job  that  most  of  us  feel  ought  to  be 
done. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  child 
care  program  is  a  keystone  to  welfare 
reform.  Until  we  develop  a  program  of 
day  care  for  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  an  effective  welfare  reform 
program  In  this  country. 

I  Intend  to  oppose  the  Erlenbom 
amendment  because  I  do  not  think  it  does 
the  Job.  It  is  my  hope  that  after  that  is 
disposed  of,  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  turn  around  the  priorities  in  the 
Brademas  bill.  The  Brademas  bill  pro- 


vides that  63  percent  of  the  fundi  from 
a  local  agency  shall  be  spent  tor  dlsad* 
vantaged  chlldi«n.  Noqualiflcatloo^-^nd 
3S  percent  shall  be  spent  for  the  elilldran 
of  working  mottaen,  or  single  parents. 

It  occurs  to  me  th«t  we  xm>w  tasve  on 
the  law  books  of  tbls  oounti^  ampto 
programs  dwaling  with  help  to  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  are  on  ADC.  We 
have  the  Headstart  program  and  various 
ottier  programs — prognuns  that  are  mov- 
ing forward.  They  are  good  progruns 
and  I  support  them. 

But  the  wh<de  concept  of  AXX3  is  that 
we  provide  a  Federal  contribution  and 
a  State  cmitribution  to  a  moth«-  In  order 
to  have  the  mother  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  these  children  who  otherwise 
would  be  unattended. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  provide  66 
percent  of  the  mcHiey  in  this  bfll  to  those 
children,  you  really  are  not  solving  any- 
thing. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  the  things  that 
you  applauded,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  having  said  should  be  done — 
and  that  is  to  provide  a  iMrogram  of  day 
care  for  children  whose  mothers  want  to 
work  and  who  otherwise  could  not  go  to 
work  because  they  have  no  one  to  leave 
the  children  with,  then  we  will  restruc- 
ture this  formula  and  put  the  highest 
priority  on  the  disadvantaged  children 
of  working  mothers,  then  the  children  of 
working  mothers  and,  flnaUy,  the  35  per- 
cent for  children  who  are  from  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  families. 

It  seems  to  me  that  imless  we  do  this 
in  this  House  we  are  not  going  to  ad- 
dress oursehes  to  the  basic  problem 
facing  this  country.  We  have  a  problem. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  We  have 
made  study  after  study  which  indicate 
that  women  on  public  aid  do  want  to  go 
to  work.  Many  people  have  the  notion 
that  most  women  on  public  aid  do  not 
want  to  go  to  work.  But  this  is  contrary 
to  studies  we  have  made. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of 
them  cannot  go  to  work  because  they 
have  not  anyone  with  whom  to  leave 
their  children.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
we  really  want  to  lia\e  a  welfare  reform 
program  in  this  country — and  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind,  and  I  t^^-nV  on  both 
bides  of  the  aisle  we  are  agreed  on  that— 
and  the  No.  1  issue  across  tlie  country  is 
citizens  and  taxpayers  saying.  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  to  relieve  us  of 
the  excessive  cost  of  public  aid?"  and 
we  have  people  on  public  aid  who  do 
want  to  go  to  work,  it  is  a  myth  to  sug- 
gest that  people  on  public  aid  are  low 
persons  who  do  not  want  to  work,  but 
in  most  instances  people  on  public  aid 
are  mothers  ^Mh.  large  families  of  chil- 
dren, and  we  must  provide  the  machin- 
ery. So  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  we 
will  change  this  formula  and  provide  65 
percent  of  this  money  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers  and  then  the  other 
35  percent  to  the  disadvantaged  children 
who  need  it  under  this  program. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  point 
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out  my  high  respect  for  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  .'•erve,  as  I  had  the  good 
fortvme  to  spend  10  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  One  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  in  the 
preparation  cf  the  welfare  reform  bill, 
ind  I  think  It  is  certainly  beyond  argu- 
ment that  we  did  not  attempt  by  that 
bill  to  intrude  the  judgment  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  as  to 
v.hat  Is  good  for  child  development. 

We  had  to  precast  and  propose  H.R.  1 
on  the  set  of  facts  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  order  to  basically  Include  the 
working  poor  mothers.  In  this  bill  the 
ruestlon  of  the  schedule  providing  fees 
for  services  available  to  them  to  enable 
them  to  go  to  work  Ls  now  before  us. 
Umltatlon  by  a  fee  schedule  works 
apainst  the  whole  theory  of  H.R.  1  as  I 
know  that  program.  I  think  we  must  be 
vei-y  careful  and  leave  to  the  Judgment 
of  this  committee  which  originated  It,  the 
(hlld  development  program  and  defeat 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Rentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlewborn)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  an  hour  or  so  ago  I 
received  a  two-and-a-half  page  letter 
from  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  Elliot  Rlchard-son,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comprehensive  child-care 
legislation,  with  spectflc  reference  to  the 
amendment  that  we  are  conslderhag  now, 
or  the  problem  before  the  Committee.  Let 
me  read  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  para- 
graphs that  refer  to  this  problem.  I  am 
quoting: 

Despite  otir  perslF.tent  efforts  in  recent 
months  to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  Child 
Cere  Amer.dment,  we  still  face  at  this  late 
date  a  blU  which  promlseB  free  child  care 
for  almost  19  million  children,  without  any 
consideration  of  available  resources  needed 
to  finance  such  care.  We  estimate  that  the 
iroailse  contained  in  this  Child  Care  Amend- 
ment of  froe  child  care  for  every  American 
family  having  an  annual  Income  below  the 
k'Wer  budget  for  n  4-per8om  urban  f&mlly  as 
d-^".eiinln«1  by  thp  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Liobrr  would  require  an 
e.^cpendlture  of  approximately  920  bUIlon  per 
yoar.  This  figure  is  based  upon  the  estimated 
18.7  mlUlon  children  In  families  with  in- 
comes below  *e,960,  a  BL£  lower  budget  fig- 
•Tc.  If  left  unamended  and  enacted  into  law, 
this  will  be  another  tragically  unfulfiUed 
commitment  to  the  American  people  of  a 
Tvpe  which  has  already  so  undermined  pub- 
lic confidence  In  our  governmental  sTstexn. 

The  point  is  precisely  this.  You  can 
argue,  as  the  disingulshed  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  did,  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide child  care  far  every  family  with  an 
income  of  up  to  $6,960  per  year.  That  Is 
a  very  logical  argument. 

But  I  think  It  is  unfair  to  make  that 
argtnnent  imless  we  make  a  solid  com- 
mitment here  and  now  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $20  billion  a  year  to  fund 
the  program.  Otherwise  we  are  not  being 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  people  who  an- 
ticipate such  assistance.  I  do  not  think 
under  our  current  circumstances  finan- 
cially In  this  cotmtry  we  oan  possibly 


fulfill  that  promise.  I  think  It  is  unfair. 
it  is  undesirable  to  make  the  promise 
without  any  expectation  of  fulfillment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  In 
this  Chamber  who  is  prepared  to  vote  to- 
day for  $20  billion  a  year  to  pay  the  bill 
for  the  $8,960  program,  so  why  do  we 
go  through  this  charade  that  we  are 
going  to  give  something  to  a  group  of 
people  and  not  actually  fulfill  their  ex- 
pectations? 

We  know  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  If  this  program 
Is  passed  at  this  $6,960  figure,  will  not 
make  available  that  kind  of  money  In 
the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  myth  even 
to  think  about  $20  billion  per  year.  So 
why  do  we  not  agrree  on  the  figiu-e  that 
was  incorporated  in  H.R.  1,  which  I  voted 
for  and  which  a  majorit:-  of  ttie  Members 
voted  for.  which  Is  a  closely  integrated 
program  with  a  reasonable  flgtu"e  that 
coincides  with  the  new  philosophy  of  wel- 
fare. Let  us  accept  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment which  does  tie  in  with  H.R.  1,  which 
is  an  amendment  that  can  be  justified 
and  which  will  not  provide  false  promises 
and  which  will  be  sound  legislation. 

I  strongly  support  the  Erlenbom 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  back  into 
the  House,  I  will  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude the  entire  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  WelfEU^. 

•  The  letter  referred  to  follows:  > 
The   Secrktabt   or 

Health.   Education,   akd  Weuakx, 
Wiiahington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Geeald  H.  Ford, 
House  of  Represent atlvrs. 
Wnshlngton,  DC. 

Dear  isBXT:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Comprehensive  ChUd  Development  Act, 
H.R.  6748,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  has  been  introduced 
as  a  clean  bUl,  H.R.  10953.  and  will  be  In- 
troduced as  an  uoiendiaent  to  H.R.  10351, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  extension  bill, 
.scheduled  for  House  consideration  today.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  certain  provisions 
of  the  child  care  amendment,  which  I  believe 
are  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  Welfare 
Reform  provisions  of  H.R.  1  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  22,  1971. 

Despite  our  persistent  efforts  In  reoent 
months  to  revise  the  provisions  of  ta»e  child 
care  stmendment.  we  still  face  at  tbls  late 
date  a  bill  which  promises  free  chUd  care  for 
almost  19  million  children  without  any  con- 
sideratlou  of  available  resources  needed  to 
finance  such  care.  We  estimate  that  the  prcsn- 
ise  contained  in  this  chUd  care  amendment, 
of  free  child  care  for  every  American  family 
having  an  annual  Income  below  the  lower 
budget  for  a  four  person  iu't)an  family  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  approziinately  $30  tdlllon. 
Tbls  figure  is  based  upon  the  estimated  18.7 
million  children  in  famlllee  with  annual  in- 
comes below  $6960,  the  BLS  lower  budget 
figure.  If  left  unamended  and  enacted  Into 
law,  this  wlU  be  another  tragically  unfulflll- 
able  commitment  to  the  American  people  of 
a  type  which  has  already  so  undermined  pub- 
lic confidence  In  our  governmental  system. 

In  specifications  which  I  provided  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  June  8, 
1971,  the  Admlnlatratlon  proposed  the  con- 
solidation and  Improvement  of  child  care 
progmms  with  priority  to  children  of  wtMk- 
Ing  parents  reoeivlng  asslBtance  under  Wel- 
fare Reform  and,  regardless  of  the  work 
status  of  the  parents,  to  chUdren  of  eoo- 
nomlcally  disadvantaged  families.  Our  goal 
was  to  create  an  Integrated  system  of  child 
care,  funded  In  the  first  year  of  operation  at 


approximately  CI. 3  billion,  ntUlzlng  all  Fed- 
eral authorities.  Including  Project  Head 
Start,  ChUd  Care  under  Title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  Welfare  Reform  pro- 
visions of  HH.  1.  Our  goal  has  been  to  pro- 
vide free  «blld  care  to  the  poorest  of  our 
citizens  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  a  soeto-eoaqomlc  mix  in  child  care  fa- 
cilities, with  clUldxen  from  famUlea  above 
the  a4,a20  Inoome  Vevel  (the  antldpatad 
maximum  income  at  which  a  famUy  of  four 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Wel- 
fare Reform)  receiving  care  under  a  gradu- 
ated fee  schedule. 

TTndfir  the  child  care  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  today,  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  eeeentlaUy  to  sevene  the  effect  of  H.B. 
1,  as  paaaed  by  the  House  In  June,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  charging  of  fees,  even  on  a 
graduated  basts,  for  children  of  families 
with  incomes  below  the  BI£  lower  budget 
figure.  Even  If  the  chDd  care  amendment 
were  oonatrued  ao  as  to  apply  only  to  Head 
Btart  funds,  and  not,  as  It  purports  to,  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  RJl.  1  funds  as  wail, 
a  grossly  Inequitable  doutde-atandard  would 
be  created:  children  from  families  with  an- 
nual Incomes  between  $4,830  and  •fl,9«0  re- 
ceiving ehUd  care  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  H.R.  1,  would  be  required  to  pay 
fees  while  children  from  families  In  the  same 
income  bracket,  receiving  ofaJM  care  under 
the  child  development  amendmant  and  util- 
izing Head  Start  funds,  would  pay  no  feel 
Clearly,  whichever  interpretation  is  placed 
upon  the  amendment,  oiu'  goal  of  an  Inte- 
grated system  of  child  care  will  be  neither 
workable  nor  realistic. 

Accordingly,  I  enclose  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  would  alter  the  provisions  of 
the  child  care  amendment  so  as  to  make 
them  consistent  with  the  clUld  care  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  1  as  already  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  reduce  eligibility  for  free 
child  care  services  to  the  M,S30  level  for  a 
family  of  four,  would  give  priority  to  child 
eare  services  for  chUdren  of  famlUes  with  In- 
comes below  »4,320,  and  would  provide  flexi- 
bility tiO  the  Secretary  of  HKW  t»  harmonize 
standards  for  child  care  services  and  stand- 
ards for  construction  of  child  care  facilities, 
regardless  of  the  Federal  source  of  funding 
for  those  services  and  facilities,  but  without 
unreall<rtic  rigidity.  Just  as  it  Is  important 
not  to  over-promise  the  avallabUlty  of  free 
child  care  services,  it  Is  vitally  important  also 
not  to  over-promise  the  standards  of  chUd 
oare  for  which  the  Congress  is  prepared  to 
pay.  In  both  cases,  we  must  not  succumb, 
especially  with  the  lives  of  children,  to  the 
political  temptation  to  make  sweeping  but 
unrealizable  representations. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that  an- 
other amendment  may  be  offered  to  the  child 
care  amendment  which  would  effectively 
eliminate  the  roJe  of  general-porpoee  gov- 
ernment in  the  creation  of  the  child  care 
system.  As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by-pass  of 
general -purpose  government,  which  Is  already 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  delivery 
oi  many  related  sen'loee  to  the  same  families 
whose  ChUdren  are  receiving  chUd  care,  would 
seriously  Impede  the  important  i<ask  of  plan- 
ning and  integrating  the  delivery  of  social 
services  to  ohUdren  with  real  needs.  I  would 
strongly  urge  your  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ment wh;ch  would  seek  such  a  diminution  of 
the  role  of  general-purpose  government  with 
regard  to  child  care. 

Tour  support  for  the  amendmeBts  wttieh 
are  enclosed,  and  your  opposition  to  the 
amendment  I  have  last  deserlbMl,  would  be 
very  much  apprecUted.  My  staff  and  I  stand 
ready  to  provide  any  assistance  you  may  wish 
on  these  matters  which,  I  assure  you.  are  of 
the  tleepe.<<t  concern  to  the  Administration. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

BXXIOT    T.    RICBAKOBON, 

Seeretorjr. 
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Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  the 
minority  leader  speaking  on  some  of  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  this  matter. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  other  Mem- 
bers did  during;  the  August  vacation,  but 
I  took  a  camper  and  toured  throughout 
my  State  and  talked  to.  the  people  at 
the  crossroads  about  what  they  thought 
of  the  Government  and  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Washington.  By  and  large  they 
said:  "I  wish  you  would  stop  trying  to 
do  so  many  things  for  us,  stop  tnrlng  to 
direct  our  lives,  let  us  have  a  little  more 
freedom  of  our  own,  and.  most  of  all.  I 
wish  you  would  stop  robbing  me  of  the 
money  in  my  pocket." 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  when  one 
individual  told  me  that  we  all  were  a 
bunch  of  thieves  in  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  want  any  Member  to  think  I  am 
singling  out  any  person  and  saying  he 
is  a  thief,  but  this  Is  the  logic  that  was 
used.  The  man  saiid:  "Every  time  you  sit 
In  your  big  soft  chairs  and  think  up  a 
new  program  In  Washington  that  Is  going 
to  cost  money  and  we  do  not  have  the 
tax  money  for  it,  you  are  causing  infla- 
tion, and  that  Is  taking  money  out  of  my 
pocket  just  as  surely  as  if  you  came  into 
my  bedroom  at  night  and  lifted  it  out  of 
my  pocket." 

This  is  true.  The  $100  million  called  for 
in  this  amendment  for  planning  during 
the  first  year— and,  of  course,  the  $20 
billion  if  we  were  fully  to  implement  the 
program — is  not  In  the  budget.  We  had 
a  $23  billion  deficit  this  past  fiscal  year. 
We  are  faced  with  a  $35  billion  and  may- 
be a  $40  billion  deficit  this  next  year.  The 
greatest  crisis  confronting  this  country 
is  our  financial  and  fiscal  crisis.  This  Is 
another  program  that  will  contribute  to 
the  crisis. 

Yes ;  when  we  speak  of  a  child,  we  speak 
of  something  soft  and  something  tender 
and  everyone  wants  to  do  sometiiing  for 
the  child.  It  is  easy  for  me  as  well  as  for 
the  other  Members  as  we  sit  in  our  of- 
fices to  think  of  wonderful  programs 
through  which  we  can  give  something  to 
the  people— but  in  fact,  we  cannot  give 
anything  to  them  unless  we  are  going  to 
take  away  from  them.  As  long  as  we 
continue  to  have  deficit  spending, 
this  program  Is  going  to  accentuate  defi- 
cit spending,  then  we  are  going  to  be 
taking  more  money  away  from  the  people, 
take  money  away  from  the  broad  middle 
sector  of  America.  This  is  why  I  am 
opposed  to  this  child  care  program,  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  it  is  going  to  hit 
middle  America  the  hardest,  and  It  Is 
going  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  average  taxpaylng  American. 

If  the  program  Is  not  fimded  by  tax 
money  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  fimded 
by  deficient  spending  which  directly 
causes  Inflation  which  means  the  cost  of 
bread,  the  cost  of  butter,  the  cost  of 
every  other  thing  the  average  American 
buys  is  going  up. 

When  we  print  money — and  that  is 
what  we  do  with  deficit  spending 
which  Is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
fund  this  program — we  are  causing  In- 
flation. This  was  the  message  given  to 
me  by  the  people  in  my  district,  that  they 
wanted  us  In  Washington.  D.C..  to  stop 


trying  to  do  so  many  things  and  to  let  the 
people  do  more  for  themselves. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  defeat 
the  basic  amendment  on  this  bill,  the 
Brademas  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlxnbokn>  to  the 
amendment  oflFered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braokmas)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TZIAJM.    VOTX    WITH    CUCKKS 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Me.'^srs.  FRLrNBORN.  Brademas,  Qute,  and 
Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  187, 
noes  189.  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  272] 

[Recorded  TeUer  Vot«| 

ATE8— 187 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andri'ws.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrofik 
Baker 
Barlnf? 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackbun) 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Broonaflelcl 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Gallery 
Camp 
Ca.'-ter 
Cederberg 
Chamborlaln 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
OaylB.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellfnbaclc 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Frlenborn 
PIndley 
Plsb 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Pord,  Gerald  B. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prey 
Pulton,  Pa. 


Ool.l  water 

Gray 
Orlffln 
Qross 
Orover 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Har.<!ha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
HUUs 
Hoe;an 
HoFmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichorrt 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa 
Jones,  Tenn 
Keatlnrr 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrjbe 

Latta 

Lent 

IJoyd 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKerltt 
McKlnney 
McMman 
Mahon 
Maflllard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathles.  Calir. 
MathlB.  Oa. 
lAayat 
Michel 
Miller,  O.hlo 
Mills.  Mr; 
Mlnihail 
Mlzcll 

Montgooiery 
Moeher 
Myers 
O'Konskl 
Pelly 
PettU 


Peyser 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price.  Trx 

Qule 

Quill  en 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rogers 

RouRselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterflelrl 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

8et>ellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Ste«le 

Stelgar,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson.  Wis 
Thone 
V'ander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Ware 
Wtkalley 
White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUlams 

Wilson.  Bcb 

Wlnn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fit 

Zlon 


Abourezk 

AbBUg 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Anniinzlo 
Aspln 
Aq>lnaU 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Bxirke,  Mass. 
Burltson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvron 
Caljell 
Carey,  N.Y 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danl'lson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Din^ell 
Donchue 
Dow 
Urlnan 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  CaUf. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo 
Pascell 
Flood 
Foley 


NOBS — 180 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Pruser 

Fulton,  Teiui. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Otalmo 

Olbbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pri. 

Grlfllths 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Ilanlcr 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helrtoakl 

Htcks.  Ma.-w 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenm«i<T 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

L-eggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

MoCloskey 

McCormack 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Maflden 
MatsunaRB 
Maszoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcbeU 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


Morse 

Mtirpby,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O Tiara 

O-NeUl. 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Ptckle 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price.  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Ran  gel 

Bees 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

RcxUno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Hoonoy,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  lowR 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbiefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerllu 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 56 


Ashley 

Bevlll 

Blanton 

BlatnUc 

Burleeon.  Tex. 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Colmer 

Derwluskl 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Dowdy 

Bdmondson 

Edwards.  La 

Eshlemau 

Evins.  Tenn 

Plynt 

Prellnghuysen 


FYenzel 

Oallflanakls 

Orasso 

Oubser 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Jonas 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long.  La 

Lujen 

McClure 

McFall 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

Nelsen 


NlchoU 

Passman 

Patman 

PoB 

Purcell 

Ballsback 

Rarlck 

Rooney.  Pa 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

WUson. 

Charlta  H. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BT     MR.     KHI.XNBORN     TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OrrESXD  BT  MB.  BMAOthLkB 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EauiifSOBM  to 
the  am«ndm«nt  offered  by  Mr.  Bkademab; 
Oil  page  37  of  the  amendment,  section  S83(a) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "authorised  tmder 
this  tltla"  Immediately  aft«r  "aU  programa 
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providing   chUd   development    services   with 
Kevlfial  a.sBlstance". 

Pftge  38  of  the  emendmeul.  section  534(d) 
Is  amended  by  Inserrtng  "authorized  under 
thl-  title"  Immediately  after  "all  faclll- 
tle!.  receiving  Federal  flnanclRl  assistance" 
and  by  deleting  "programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "programs  receiving  such  assistance." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  again  an  effort  to  see  that 
H.R.  1,  the  program  of  day-care  facll- 
itie.s  provided  therein,  will  still  be  work- 
able even  though  the  Brademas  amend- 
ment to  the  OEO  bill  is  adopted. 

In  the  present  bill  there  is  pro\i3lon 
for  establishing  standard-  for  services, 
and  it  has  been  the  construction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
W<^lfare  that  they  could  even  include  the 
fee  schdeule.  which  is  one  of  the  !=ub.iects 
which  we  have  already  addressed. 

Without  question  this  doe.<:  go  to  ."stand- 
ards of  day  care  service,  as  to  the  fa- 
cilities that  are  available,  the  type  of  in- 
struction, and  so  forth. 

Clearly  It  is  the  intent  of  the  admin- 
istration to  have  the  best  possible  day 
cue  services,  something  more  than  cus- 
todial services.  The  President,  when  he 
announced  hi?  goal  for  welfare  reform  in 
t:\lking  about  the  day  care  ser\icas  that 
w;)Uld  be  a  part  of  this  reform,  .said; 

The  child  care  approach  Is  more  than  cus- 
todial. Th:s  administration  is  committed  to 
a  new  emphasis  on  child  development  In  the 
first  five  years  of  life. 

As  has  been  so  very  eloquently  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes*  it  is  the  instructions  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  establish  these  day 
care  "facilities  and  make  them  available 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Various 
means  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  doing  so,  but  the  apparent 
effect  of  the  sections  in  this  bill  that  I 
seek  to  amend  is  to  establish  the  same 
level  of  day  care  services  in  H.R.  1,  by 
reference  in  this  bill,  as  are  required  for 
the  day  care  facilities  created  under  this 
ne-.v  title  in  the  OEO  bill. 

It  is  the  intention,  of  course,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  make  the  very  best 
services  available,  but  this  would  require 
an  immediate  compliance  with  the 
Standards  that  were  established  tmder 
this  title  of  the  bill,  something  that  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  do,  and  would  hamper  the  implemen- 
t-ition  of  the  child -care  facilities  In  H.R. 
1. 

For  this  reason  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  supported  so  that 
the  facilities  cai  be  made  readily  avail- 
c:ble  to  the  people  who  are  getting  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  support  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  had  planned  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  on  first  reading  it, 
but  on  subsequently  hearing  the  gentle- 
man explain  it.  I  cannot.  The  reason  I 
cannot  is  that  I  fear  that  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  contention  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  to  provide 
day-care  services  that  are  not  on  all 
fours  with  the  day-care  services  contem- 
plated In  HH.  1. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlkwborn)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BRADticAs) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

.AMEHDMrNT     OFFERED      BY      MB.     QTTTE     TO     THB 
AMENDMENT    OPPERED    BT    MB.    BKADEMAS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofT^ed  by  Mr.  Quiz  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas:  On 
page  11  of  the  amendment.  In  section  626 
(c)(2K  In  the  last  sentence,  place  a  period 
after  the  phrase  "pursuant  to  section  627 
designed  to  fulflU  that  plan"  and  strike  the 
remaiJilng  language  "and  is  authorized  to 
approve  applications  for  funding  by  tlie 
ChUd  Development  Council." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two 
amendments  I  am  going  to  offer  and  this 
is  the  first  one. 

Several  years  ago  I.  along  u-ith  50  of 
my  colleagues,  introduced  legislative  pro- 
posals and  new  concepts  In  the  area  of 
child  development,  many  of  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House.  I  have  worked  coopera- 
tively with  the  ma.1ority  on  the  commit- 
tee to  develop  a  bill  which  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  children.  I  have 
done  so  in  good  faith  and  with  the  full 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  way  stating  or 
suggesting  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  c<Ma- 
cept  of  child  development. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  population  figures 
adopted  earlier  today,  contains  some  fea- 
tures which  I  feel  are  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  children  and  which  com- 
plicate efforts  being  made  in  other  de- 
veloping programs.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  clear  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  I  support  child  development  legis- 
lation, and  will  work  for  passage  of  some 
legislation  in  this  area. 

There  were  two  pfrovlsions  which 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  which  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  will  talk  to  the  first  now  and 
the  second  when  I  get  the  time  again. 

It  reads: 

Such  Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  respon- 
sible, among  other  things,  fcr  determining 
child  development  needs  and  priorities  In 
their  neighborhoods  or  subareas.  and  shall 
make  recommendations  relating  thereto  and 
encourage  project  applications  pursuant  to 
section  105  designed  to  fxilflll  that  plan,  and 
Is  authorized  to  approve  applications  for 
funding  by  the  Child  Development  Counc!!. 

This  amendment,  if  litwally  inter- 
preted, can  create  as  much  confusion  as 
any  other  provision  in  this  bill.  To  imder- 
stand  the  impact  of  this  amendment,  one 
must  miderstand  how  the  child  develop- 
ment bill  will  work.  It  Is  as  follows: 

A  prime  sponsor,  which  Is  the  vehicle 
for  securing  fimds,  will  establish  a  Child 
Development  Coimcil — CDC — which  in 
turn  develops  a  comprehensive  plsoi  for 
services  for  the  area  it  will  serve.  There 
may  be  10,  50,  or  even  100  indi- 
vidual programs  within  the  area  served 
by  the  CDC.  But  each  program,  regard- 


less of  size,  will  have  a  Local  Policy  Coim- 
cil— ^LPC — made  up  primarily  of  parents 
of  children  served  by  that  Individual 
program.  The  subcwnmittee  recognized 
the  value  of- parents  as  a  resource  that 
could  effectively  be  utilized  in  developing 
local  prograqis;  but  it  w9b  the  intention 
that  an  LPC  be  advisory  for  the  particu- 
lar program  ttu'ough  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. The  committee  felt  that  the  LPC's 
should  assist  in  designing  the  local  plan, 
in  determining  the  amoimt  of  funds 
needed,  and  give  their  recommendations 
for  funding  to  the  full  CDC.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  CDC's  membership  will  come 
from  the  LPC's.  with  the  other  50  percent 
being  appointed  by  the  prime  sponsor. 
One-third  of  the  total  membership  must 
be  parents  of  children  served  by  child 
development  programs. 

This  amendment,  which  passed  by  one 
vote  in  the  full  committee,  could  totally 
alter  tliis  concept  as  the  language  now 
reads  the  LPC  is  authorized  to  approve 
applications  for  funding  by  the  Child 
Development  Coimcil.  This  could  in 
effect,  mean  that  LPC's'  who  have  a  view 
of  just  one  program,  will  have  the  power 
to  veto  every  single  other  program  rec- 
ommended witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CDC.  regardless  of  size.  The  word  "could" 
is  used  as  there  is  considerable  confusion 
as  to  the  actual  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  amendment.  If  it  means  that  the 
LPC's  will  have  a  say  in  their  own  prog- 
ress, certainly  there  is  no  objection.  But, 
if  the  meaning  and  Intent  Is  to  give  every 
individual  LPC  a  total  and  final  veto 
over  every  other  program  served  by  a 
CDC.  we  are  opposed  to  It. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  LPC 
would  not  approve  the  application  of  the 
agency  or  organization  which  it  was  orig- 
inally established  to  advise,  since  an 
agency  or  organization  would  first  have 
to  gain  the  approval  of  an  LPC  before  it 
submits  an  application.  I  should  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  CDC's  win  be  receiving 
applications  from  throughout  a  much 
larger  area.  If  each  individual  LPC  has  a 
veto  over  every  other  program,  even 
though  they  do  not  possess  the  Individual 
resources  or  capacity  to  make  Judgments 
about  the  other  programs  that  the  CDC 
will  have,  we  can  only  envision  that  Wt- 
t«r  conflicts  on  the  local  level  will  result. 

At  the  present  time  the  OfBce  of  Child 
Development  Is  experimenting  with  local 
control  In  its  Headstart  programs.  These 
are  temporary  and  experimental  guide- 
lines and  do  not  indicate  any  final  de- 
partmental support  for  this  concept.  Dr. 
Edward  Zlgler  of  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment has  said: 

We  greatly  l)elleve  In  perental  involvement, 
after  all  we  were  one  of  the  first  agencies  to 
whole-heartedly  adopt  the  concept  In  the 
operation  of  our  programs.  But  equally,  we 
believe,  In  good  management  and  that  Is  why 
the  guidelines  wc  have  adopted  are  provi- 
sional, so  that  we  can  see  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work  before  making  any  final 
determination  on  the  role  of  parent*  and 
local  policy  groups.  We  should  always  re- 
member that  the  primary  goal  of  compen- 
satory  programs  Is  to  improve  the  Uveo  of 
children  and  their  families.  Therefore,  all 
of  our  requirements  will  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected In  light  of  their  role  in  aclilenng  this 
goal. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Zlg- 
ler's  regulations  relate  only  to  parent 
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advisory  croops  running  a  program  tn 
their  own  area.  If  the  CXX;,  which  Is  a 
local  ereaU(m,  Is  going  to  serve  the  best 
interMte  of  the  entire  eommunitr.  It  must 
hav«  mput  from  ▼arleus  ■ecmento  of  the 
commonlty.  But.  final  dedatons  must  be 
left-vUhln  that  bo^.  which  is  also  made 
up  of  representatlvee  of  tbe  IfC'i. 

Ilie  language  of  my  amendment  reads 
asfoRows: 

Such  Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  respon- 
sible, among  other  things,  for  determining 
child  develo|KDent  needs  and  prtorltlee  in 
tbelr  neighborhoods  or  subsreaa,  and  shall 
make  raoommmdatlons  relating  thereto  and 
ea«ovirBge  projeflt  appllcatlon*  pursuant  to 
saotion  105  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan. 

ftfr.  ChalnnAn,  it  is  aa  sjjnide  ae  that 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAJFOMAM.  The  Quectlon  la  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  MlnneBota  (Mr.  Qvib)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradkuas)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
waa  agreed  to. 

AKXNDiatRT     omiED     ST     KB.     QITrC     TO     TRX 
AMrNOMKNT     OmOtCD     ST      KS.      BSAOKMAS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aoseadment  offered  by  lir.  Qmrn  to  the 
amendment   oSered   by   Mr.   Bsabkhas:    On 

page  14  of  tbe  amendment,  section  525(e)  (5) . 
strike  paragraph  (6)  as  written  and  insert 
in  lieu  thenof  the  fDllowtng  new  language: 
"(5)  When  a  unit  (or  oomblnatlon  of 
units)  of  general  local  gomrnment  Is  main- 
taining a  pattern  and  praotloe  of  exclusion 
on  minoritlee.  the  Seeretery  sball  gave  pref- 
erence tn  the  appzoeal  of  appUeations  for 
prime  gponsorshlp  to  an  alternative  unit  of 
government  or  to  a  public  or  non-profit 
agency  or  organisation  In  the  area  represent- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  minority  and  eoo- 
nomtaally   disadvantaged   people." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  isxecognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  QDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  subsec- 
tion 5  appears  in  the  bill  now,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  deny 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frctn  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amecidment  on  behalf  of 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
worlced  on  this  matter. 

^Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  that  tt  is  important  that  all 
members  understand  the  problems 
created  by  this  following  provision  In 
the  bill  Which  reads: 

When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
a  general  local  government  has  maintained 
a  pattern  of  exclusion  of  minorities  or  in- 
■ensttlvlty  to  the  needs  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged cltlsens.  or  when  substantial  ob- 
jections are  disadvantaged  to  the  application 
of  such  uniu  or  the  ecooomicaUy  disadvan- 
taged to  the  application  of  such  umts  (or 
combinations  of  units)  for  prime  sponsor- 
ship, the  Secretary  shaU  give  preference  in 
the  approval  of  applications  for  prime  spon- 
sorship to  an  alternative  luilt  of  government 
m  the  area  repreeentlng  the  mterests  of 
minority  and  aooaomlcally  dUtulvantaged 
People. 


This  provision  falls  even  to  extend  ele- 
mental due  process  of  law  to  any  unit  or 
combinations  of  units  of  local  gorem- 
ment  that  axe  accused  of  showing  "in- 
seasttlvity."  Since  insensitlvlty  Is  m  the 
mind  oif  the  viewer  and  has  no  meaning 
In  law— Indeed  tt  1»  not  susceptible  to  ob- 
jective criteria  for  its  determination— 
this  means  that  any  minority  or  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  group  of  citizens 
can  detennine  themselves  that  a  unit  of 
local  government  is  or  has  been  insensi- 
tlye  to  their  needs.  Once  they  raise  their 
objections,  whether  based  upon  fact  or 
not,  the  particular  unit  of  government 
charged  will  automatically  be  excluded 
from  this  program  and  be  ineligible  to 
reeeive  funds,  Not  only  will  unite  of 
local  government  be  excluded  under  this 
tnwislon,  bat  the  language  also  requires 
ttiat  the  Secretary  must  fund  any  alter- 
native unit  that  the  minority  or  disad- 
vantaged citizens  prefer.  This  provision 
may,  in  affect,  preclude  virtually  every 
dty,  town,  or  village  in  the  United  States 
from  receiving  any  funds  as  it  means 
that,  even  if  a  unit  of  local  government 
is  making  a  substantial  good  faith  effort 
in  meeting  the  chUd  development  needs 
in  its  own  community,  any  group  who 
disacrees  with  ite  approach  and  raises 
substantial  objections,  in  effect,  can  de- 
clare the  local  government  ineligible  for 
funding. 

You  will  note  this  provision  contains 
the  clause  "has  maintained"  and  is  in  the 
past  tetise.  It  does  not  recognize  that 
many  local  governments  have  become  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
and  minority  citizens,  and  over  the  last 
few  years  have  begun  to  make  more  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  than  ever  before  In 
the  history  of  our  country. 

This  iunendment,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
can  create  chaos  and  confusion  through- 
out the  country.  This  bill,  as  tt  came  out 
of  the  subcommittee  and  again  out  of  the 
full  committee,  in  other  section.-  contains 
many  opportunities  for  loeal  citizens  and 
parents  to  ezpreu  their  views  through  the 
Clilld  Development  Council  and  for  pub- 
lic hearings  for  any  citizens  who  feel  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  It  also 
provides  for  appeals  through  the  courts. 
The  specific  sections  are  103(g)(3).  103 
fh)a),  106(c),  and  106*d)(3). 

I  strongly  support  the  language  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  other  laws 
already  on  the  books  which  prohibit  ex- 
clusion of  minority  groups.  If  units  of 
local  government  are  now  mahitalning 
patterns  and  practices  which  exclude 
minorities,  they  would  and  should  be 
denied  fimds  under  existing  laws  and 
would  be  denied  funds  under  this  bill  as 
presently  written.  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  no  question  that,  if 
units  of  local  government  are  maintain- 
ing such  practices,  they  will  be  denied 
fimds.  I  am  therefore  offering  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of 
general  local  government  Is  maintaining  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  exclusion  of  minori- 
ties, the  Oecretary  shall  give  preference  in 
the  approval  of  appUcatlons  for  prime  spon- 
sorship to  an  altsrnatlvs  unit  of  government 
or  to  a  public  or  non-profit  agency  or  orga- 
nization  In   tlM   area   representing   the   tn- 


tereEts  of  the  minority  and  eoonocnlcany  di*. 

adv.nnt.iged  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  thoee  individuals 
from  minority  or  disadvantaged  groups 
will  effectively  utilize  the  many  provi- 
elons  of  this  bill  designed  to  give  them  a 
real  voice  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
plans  and  programs  which  will  ultimate- 
ly be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
of  their  communities.  I  believe  there  aie 
adequate  safeguards  and  controls  in  the 
bill  which  safeguard  the  rights  and  cod- 
cems  of  not  only  those  from  minority 
groups  in  a  community,  but  of  all  the 
citizens  throughout  the  community. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Ci^Y)  I  know  is  the  author  of  a  similar 
amendment.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  t±ie  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qmx)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  ^Mr.  Brademas). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OmSXD  BT    MK.   PVdKSKl  TO  TltX 
AMKKDMEKT   omCXKD   BT    MX.   BBAUKXAS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  tlie  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Braoemas). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pttcinski  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bhademas:  In 
section  826(a)  (2)  on  Une  4  after  the  word 
"under"  Insert  the  following:  "of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  amendment  with  the 
gentleman  who  la  offering  it  and  also  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
on  our  side  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  was  hopeful  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  I  believe 
it  will  strengthen  the  bill.  It  will  help 
pave  the  way  for  major  welfare  reform 
and  make  It  possible  for  women  now  on 
ADC  to  go  to  work.  By  placing  the  high- 
est priority  on  providing  day  care  for 
disadvantaged  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, we  can  now  develop  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  getting  ADC  recipients  to  work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota 

Mr.  (3UIE.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnols  is  trying  to  do  in  the 
matter,  but  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
priority  will  be  riven  to  the  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parents,  and, 
therefore,  the  mothers  who  are  on  wel- 
fare and  who  are  not  working  would  not 
be  able  to  send  their  children  if  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  children  fill 
the  classes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Not  necessarily  at  all. 
This  bill  comes  within  the  category  of 
the  65  percent  set-aside  for  economlcaUy 
disadvantaged  children.  It  attempts  to 
aid  the  economically  disadvantaged  cfail- 
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dren  who  oome  under  this  broad  set- 
astde  whose  mothers  are  trying  to  get  a 
job,  take  training,  or  want  to  take  train- 
ing' They  are  children  who  would  get  the 
first  priority  in  the  day -care  center.  It 
seems  to  me  that  unless  we  do  Uiis,  we 
ju-st  are  not  doing  what  w«  are  trying  to 
do  in  tihisbill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  notobject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendcMnt  oIBered  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  nUnois  (Mr.  Pocimbki)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BRADniAS) . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMKNOMXMT  amxta  sr  kx.  vktbxt  to  tvs 

AMBRKKKKT    omTKBt  ST    MS.    BKAXKnCAS 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bradxmas). 

The  CMrk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vktsxt  to  the 
amendsoent  oifered  by  Mr.  B«ademas;  Strike 
out  sections  501  through  503  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

"EVALOATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  measure 
and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  these  programs, 
their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated  goals, 
their  Impact  on  related  programs,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of 
services,  Including,  where  appropriate,  com- 
parisons with  aiq)roptlate  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  zu>t  partici- 
pated In  such  programs.  Evaluations  shaU  be 
conducted  by  persons  not  Immediately  m- 
volved  m  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaliiatlon  of  prograni  ef- 
fectiveness In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  He  sball  oonslder  along  with  other  in- 
formation the  extent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards have  been  met  In  deciding  whether  to 
renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance  au- 
thorl2sed  under  any  section  of  this  Act.  Re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  section  504 
shall  describe  the  actions  taken  as  a  result 
of  these  evaluations. 

"  (c)  In  carrying  out  evaluaitlons  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shaU,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  program 
participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs. 

■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations 
of  program  impact  and  effectiveness  no  later 
thim  60  days  after  the  completion  thereof. 
"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evalua- 
tions, propoaala,  and  data  produced  or  de- 
veloped with  Federal  funds  shall  become  tlie 
property  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Sxc.  603.  Such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purpoeee  of  the 
evalviatlons  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  avaUable  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

"Sec.  608.  Such  portions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  any  appropriation  under  this  Axrt 
for  program  purposes,  tOuiU  be  available  to 
him  for  evaluations. 

"xaroare 
"Sac.  504.  Hot  later  than  one  taundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  doee  c*  eaoh  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Preeddent  for  transmittal  to  the  Oon- 
greee  a  full  and  ooaaplete  report  on  the 
activities  oairled  out  under  this  Aot." 

After  the  samloolon  at  the  end  of  section 
104(a)(1),  add  the  following:  "and  theee 
goals  ShaU  be  listed  m  order  of  priority,  and 


stated  as  much  ae  possible  in  a  form  amen- 
able to  quantification; ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendm«)t. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  would  insert  a 
section  on  evaluation  in  the  Brademas 
amendment.  What  Mr.  Bhadkmas  pro- 
poses here  today  under  a  rather  unusual 
arrangement  is  the  establlslunent  of  an 
entirely  new  program,  a  program  which, 
as  has  been  related  to  us,  could  cost  as 
much  as  ^20  billion  a  year.  Now.  that  is 
a  \try  major  commitment  and  <Hie  which 
should  not  be  undertaken  lightly.  It  is 
my  feeling,  as  expressed  in  this  amend- 
ment, that  there  should  kw  oaref  ul  estab- 
lishment of  goals  and  objectives  before 
we  take  ttie  plunge. 

There  should  be  evaluation  of  the 
results  in  the  performance  of  the  various 
parte  of  the  program  against  those  goals 
and  objectives  as  the  program  develops. 
This  is  only  prudent  in  terms  of  our 
custody  of  toe  taxpayers'  money  in  this 
massive  amount.  I  have  introduced  a 
similar  amendment,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Sducation 
and  Labor  in  conjunction  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  OEO  package.  I  think  it  is 
vitally  important  that  this  evaluation 
requireiBent  be  placed  la  this  child  devel- 
oiraaeat  section  because  this  section  far 
outstrips  in  dollar  magnitude,  that  of 
other  seotions  of  the  OEO  bill  to  which  it 
would  be  joined  at  this  point. 

This  amendment  v.ould  lay  a  new  re- 
qvirement  on  the  Secretary  to  establish 
the  objectives  and  to  evaluate  perform- 
ance against  the  objectives  to  determine 
cost  effective  use  of  the  dollars  in  this 
program.  It  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  those  programs 
which  prove  to  be  not  effective  and  to 
increase  those  programs  which  do  dem- 
onstrate, after  careful  and  objective 
evaluation,  that  they  are  accomplishing 
their  purpose. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  proper  direction 
for  us  to  take  at  this  time,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Braduus)  may  l>e  able  to  accept  this 
aiaendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  CHialrman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thoroughly  sympa- 
thize with  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  Imt  under  title  V  of  the 
comprehensive  child  develc^wnent  bill — 
my  amendment — we  already  have  a  pro- 
vision tor  evaluation  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  tlirough  the  (Dffice  of  Child 
Development,  of  the  child  development 
programs  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

Moreover,  tliere  are  certabi  passages 
in  the  gentleman's  amendm«it  which.  I 
fear,  could  impoee  new  standards  on  the 
Secretary  in  the  approval  of  child  de- 
velopment program  applloatlons.  I  most, 
therefore,  reluctant^  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmont  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Vstbct)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braokkas). 

The  amoidment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 
Mr.  KKATINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 


to  stiike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  on  the  Brade- 
mas  ainendment.  There  is  a  distinction, 
a  diffei«ioe  between  the  Child  Advocacy 
Act,  which  is  presently  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  child  devclopmetvt  programs. 
Yet,  I  notice  In  tiUe  I.  subsection  12,  the 
gentleman  refers  to  "utilization  of  child 
advocates  to  work  on  behalf  of  children 
and  parents  and  to  secure  them  full  ac- 
cess to  other  senrices,  programs,  or  ac- 
tivities intended  Iot  the  beneflt  of  chil- 
dren." 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  that  means. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Cbftlrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  language  is 
only  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  gRATTNfi  What  distinguishes 
this  from  the  chiU  *dvoeacy  program? 
Is  that  mandatory  then? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  defending 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  direct  himself  to  the 
other  body  on  this  Question.  We  are  not 
today  considering  the  child  advocacy 
programs  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
Senate  biU. 

Mr.  K3BATINa.  Then  what  does  the 
gentleman  mean  when  he  says.  "Utillia- 
tion  of  chfld  advocates  to  work  on  b^ialf 
of  children  and  parents?" 

Mr.  BRAI»ACAS.  I  think  I  have  shed 
all  the  light  I  can  give  the  gentleman.  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear  that  we  man- 
date no  child  advoeacy  program  in  this 
bill.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  that  ex- 
planation f<»-  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Then  I  must  conclude 
that  this  is  a  child  advocacy  program 
rather  than  a  Child  Development  Act. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  pextiaps  this  (rinervation  may 
be  belpfvO  to  him.  At  the  present  time 
the  admtnistratlan,  ttaTagh  the  QSBce  of 
Child  Development,  Ofice  of  Education, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  is  funding  a  ntunber  of  pilot 
demonstratioD  child  advocate  projects. 

It  Is  such  projects  which  are,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  gentleman,  presently  being 
funded  Ic^  the  administration  in  a  nom- 
ber  of  experimental  programs,  that  are 
mftk1"g  ixMslble  in  the  language  of  sub- 
section 12  to  which  the  gaitleman  refers. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  crhainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
naan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  What  is  the  difference, 
whether  it  is  mandatory  or  permissive, 
if  we  are  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  proposal?  Being  manda- 
tory or  permissive  does  not  make  a  bit 
of  difference. 

Mr.  BRAJQEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  address  h*"'''*^^  to  the  proceedings 
of  President  Nixon's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Needs  of  Children,  he  win 
recall  that  that  conference  went  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  a  rather  new  kind  of 
venture  known  as  child  advocate 
projects. 

I  have  before  me  a  description  of  the 
kind  of  child  advocacy  program  with 
reepect  to  which  the  goitleman  has  been 
asking  for  an  explanation. 

Acoor^ng  to  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment, theee  programs  are  expected 
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to  incretise  public  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  children.  There  are  presently  three 
agencies  which  are  involved  in  the  child 
advocate  programs  I  have  Just  explained. 
There  are  12  of  these  Innovative  child 
advocacy  demonstration  projects,  which, 
according  to  Commissioner  of  Education 
Marland: 

While  serving  to  develop  child  advocates, 
have  as  their  ultimate  goals  promoting  and 
Improving  the  total  oommanlty  resources 
and  the  delivery  of  aervloea  for  the  emo- 
tional, loclal  and  educational  development 
of  all  children  within  their  target  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Then  HEW  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
child  advocacy  concept  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  of  Children. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
The  problem  of  child  development  is  a 
serious  one.  Whether  one  approves  or 
disapproves  of  the  basic  concept  is  not 
the  issue  here.  The  principle  that  I  stand 
for  is  responsible  legislating. 

I  ask  each  Member  to  look  at  yester- 
day's debate.  The  debate  was  almost 
completely  limited  to  section  15  of  the 
bUl  which  establishes  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  There  was  no  de- 
bate on  child  development.  We  cannot 
allow  such  a  major  subject  as  child  de- 
velopment to  be  considered  under  the 
5 -minute  rule  of  debate. 

This  bill  includes  the  new  concept  of 
child  advocacy  which  has  never  even  had 
a  congressional  hearing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  are  voting  on  something 
today  without  the  benefit  of  adequate 
hearings  and  congressional  debate. 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  what  is  really  meant  by  child 
advocacy.  In  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Youth,  they  summarize  a  child  advo- 
cate as  being  one  who  "will  be  a  spokes- 
man for  individua.  children  who  do  not 
have  a  concerned  parent  who  speaks  for 
them  or  who  can  secure  needed  services." 

I  feel  we  have  reached  a  very  dangerous 
state  when  we  start  defining  terms  such 
as  "concerned  parents." 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  not  issued  a  reoort  on  this  bill, 
so  it  is  Impossible  for  the  Members  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
are  voting  on. 

In  the  House  committee  hearings  on 
child  development  there  have  been  over 
1,500  pages  of  testimony  and  therefore, 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  study 
the  ramifications  of  child  development. 

However,  there  have  been  no  hearings 
Tvhatsoever  on  the  different  problems  of 
child  advocacy.  This  problem  could  fill  up 
another  1.500  pages  at  least. 

Congressman  Braoem.^  put  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  only  yesterday  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  to  offer  this  fis  an  amendment.  We 
have  not  had  anywhere  near  the  time  to 
debate  this  important  legislation. 

There  i.s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  will  consider  the  problem  of 
child  development  this  session,  however, 
we  cannot  consider  it  la  this  haphazard 
way.  It  is  a  bill  which  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  ^^nth  extensive  debate 
;n  the  House. 

To  pas.s  this  major  legislation  as  an 


amendment  to  OEO  would  be  Irrespon- 
.sible. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  Uj 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bradkicas)  . 

On  page  68.  section  597  of  the  Brade- 
mas  amendment,  we  find  defined  the 
terms  "minority  group"  and  "bilingual  ' 
Do  these  two  terms  limit  the  children 
from  minority  and  bilingual  families  to 
be  served  to  the  groups  specifically 
named,  or  is  It  the  congriesslonal  Intent 
that  children  from  other  clearly  defined 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minority 
!Troups,  such  as  Italian  children  from 
Italian -speaking  families.  Polish  chil- 
dren from  PolLsh-speaWng  families,  and 
Hassldic  children  from  Yiddish-speaklnR 
families,  who  would  clearly  benefit  from 
thLs  program,  be  Included  as  well  in  the 
program,  under  these  definitions? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  latter  Interpre- 
tation of  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  would 
even  add  that  It  Includes  Greek  children 
from  Oreek-speaklng  families. 

Mr.  8CHETTER.  I  thank  my  colleaprue 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Brademas  amendment. 

Mi".  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  add  child  development  to 
H.R.  10351.  The  child  development  pro- 
vision has  been  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  Is  the 
result  of  extensive  hearings  beginning  In 
1969. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation,  I  want  to  stress  my  use  of  the 
description  "child  development"  as  op- 
posed to  "day  care."  It  Is  a  distinction  of 
paramoimt  importance.  Prom  the  start 
of  our  work  In  this  field  we  reslir-ed  thp* 
makeshift  and  even  formal  arranKement"-- 
were  too  often  peared  torvard  thf  cus- 
todial concent  of  denllnsr  with  voun'^  chil- 
dren. The  amendment  before  the  Hoiise 
today  has  n  different  rmpha.<ds.  Wp  stres"^ 
the  child.  We  feel  strongly  that  growth 
and  enhancement  of  the  child  Is  utmost 

Our  concern  Is  reinforced  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  child's  early  years  can 
mean  the  difference  between  a  healthy, 
.successful  adult  and  one  whose  life  Is  a 
constant  encounter  with  misery. 

President  Nixon  summed  up  the  Im- 
portance of  the  early  years  In  a  1969  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  Said  Mr.  Nixon: 

So  crucial  la  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  muBt  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  shares  the  President's 
view.  In  testimony  before  our  committee, 
the  league  observed  that— 

It  Is  clear  that  the  early  years  are  crucial 
to  the  child's  total  life  development.  In  fact, 
50%  of  hie  learning  tak.ea  place  during  the 
first  six  years  of  life.  Thus,  we  believe  that 
day  care  mixst  be  more  than  elementary 
custodial  care  .  .  .  and  more  than  "Head- 
start"  efforts  to  compensate  when  It  may  be 
too  late. 

A  healthy  and  productive  child  Is  a 
loved  child.  The  family  Is  the  foundation 
of  love.  In  considering  the  amendment 


before  the  House,  we  must  face  iq>  to 
the  sad  reality  that  the  American  family 
is  under  siege.  The  broken  home  is  a  fact 
of  life.  Pleasant?  No.  True?  Yes.  Death, 
divorce,  and  desertion  cannot  be  erased 
by  strident  pleas  to  save  the  family  unit. 
They  exist  and  will  continue. 

One  person  who  must  confront  these 
realities  is  Dr.  Jack  Raskin,  director  of 
psychiatric  services  at  the  famous  Chil- 
dren's Orthopedic  Hospital  In  Seattle. 
Dr.  Raskin  was  interviewed  in  an  article 
published  In  the  December  26,  1970.  Is- 
sue of  the  Seattle  Times.  Here  Is  a  por- 
tion of  what  he  said : 

Give  a  chUd  two  or  three  years  of  love, 
and  he's  goln^  to  make  It  In  life.  It's  the  er- 
ratic early  years  that  cause  future  prob- 
lems. 

The  unloved  child  feels  worthless  and 
hated,  and  hates  In  return. 

The  thing  that  frightens  me  Is  to  see  a 
child  and  his  mother  In  my  ofBce  with  no 
apparent   attachment   between  fhem. 

Dr.  Raskin  added  that  no  day  care  fa- 
cility can  match  a  mothers  love  and 
attention.  I  agree.  But  love  and  concern 
are  not  always  present.  Even  when  these 
qualities  are  shared  in  the  family  unit, 
moreover,  wc  still  face  the  problem  of 
the  child  whose  mother  is  gone  during 
the  workin^'  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  juvenile 
courts  bear  witness  every  day  to  emo- 
tionally fragmented  children.  Last  weeks 
session  of  the  Seattle  juvemle  court  was 
fairly  typical.  A  boy.  15.  had  been  in  de- 
tention 5  days.  His  mother  refused  to 
ccnie  and  get  him.  Two  girls,  14  and  15, 
were  runa^i^ayb  with  hypodermic  blem- 
iohes  on  their  arms.  A  girl.  14,  destroyed 
property  in  the  liome,  wounded  her  sis- 
ter with  a  serving  fork,  and  threatened  to 
kill  her  mother  and  the  family  dog. 

Thew  are  extreme  examples,  to  be 
sure.  Also  extreme  is  the  fact  that  crime 
!n  America  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  e  youth  problem.  The  majority  of 
serious  crimes  are  committed  by  persons 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25. 

Antisocial  behavior  is  one  re'=^ult  of 
childhood  misery.  What  alarms  me  as 
well  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  millions  of 
children  who  could  enrich  our  country 
but  who  spend  a  weary,  flat,  and  stale 
adulthood.  These  children  are  not  get- 
ting a  fair  chance. 

Just  what  are  the  opportunities  for 
the  child  of  a  working  mother?  Facts 
show  that  America  has  only  641.000  day- 
care slots;  facts  show  that  Headstart 
strves  only  263,000  children  in  full-year 
programs  and  208,000  in  summer  proj- 
ects. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  8  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  6  whose 
mothers  hold  Jobs  to  support  them. 
There  are  16  million  children  under  the 
age  of  14  whose  parents  or  parent  earns 
less  than  $6,999  annually. 

The  amendment  we  debate  this  after- 
noon tries  to  answer  the  paramoimt 
question:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  children? 

We  are  going  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves, should  the  House  adc^t  the  child 
development  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  provide  a  better  en- 
vironment for  child  health  and  learning, 
if  v:e  pass  the  amendment. 
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We  are  going  to  assist  each  child  In 
developing  his  talents  and  abilities.  If  we 
app:  ove  the  amendmait. 

Federal  support  for  local  child  develop- 
ment programs  can  assist  mothers  as 
well.  Not  only  will  the  amendment  help 
those  mothers  who  want  to  get  off  wel- 
fare rolls  and  onto  payrolls,  but  it  will 
bring  comfort  to  the  millions  of  women 
who  love  their  children  deeply  but  who 
suffer  emotional  and  financial  anxiety 
over  finding  and  paying  for  proper  care 
duiing  the  working  day. 

All  programs  supported  by  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voluntary;  Federal  control 
is  forbidden.  Fees  will  be  assessed  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis  for  children  whooe 
family  Income  Is  above  $6,960  annually. 
The  amendment  stresses  the  critical  and 
altogether  necessary  role  of  parents  in 
planning  and  conducting  child  develop- 
ment projects.  Federal  funds  are  author- 
ized for  construction  of  day -care  centers 
and  for  training  of  child  development 
personnel.  The  programs  will  include 
education,  nutrition,  physical  recreation, 
and  family  consultation.  An  Office  of 
Child  Development  will  help  coordinate 
the  locally  administered  programs. 

To  me  the  amendment  Ls  also  a  long- 
delayed  answer  to  that  paramoimt  ques- 
tion: What  are  ycu  going  to  do  about 
the  children?  Other  nations.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  already  acted.  Throughout 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world 
only  the  United  States  has  lagged  In  child 
development  programs.  Best  known,  per- 
haps, are  the  com.prehenslve  efforts  of 
the  Scandanavlan  peoples.  Denmark. 
Norway,  and  Sweden  have  advanced 
care  facilities  that  furnish  three  types  of 
supervision:  day  nurseries,  kindergar- 
tens, and  afternoon  recreational  centers 
for  young  students. 

Standing  alone  can  be  admirable.  Our 
grossly  inadequate  effort  toward  child 
development  is  without  any  redeeming 
or  praiseworthy  quality.  But  our  concern 
has  finally  surfaced  in  the  form  of  the 
child  development  amendment  before  the 
House.  I  urge  that  we  give  the  amend- 
ment— and  the  children — our  warm  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
say  anything  on  this  feature  of  the  bill 
because  I  have  some  amendments  to  a 
later  section,  a  section  where  I  feel  more 
at  home.  But  I  am  constrained  to  remark 
that  this  is  a  most  unusual  and,  In  my 
judgment,  a  most  unfortunate  procedure 
which  we  are  following  here  today. 

As  its  proponents  have  pointed  out. 
this  is  truly  a  sweeping  and  a  lankmark 
measure.  Someone  offered  an  amendment 
here  a  moment  ago  to  the  63d  page  of  my 
friend's  amendment. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  spending 
$20  bllhon,  for  we  do  that  every  day 
around  here,  put  we  are  dealing  with  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren.  We  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing  with  them, 
because  nobody  has  had  any  oppwrtunlty 
to  study  the  63-odd  pages  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  pretty  Important  thing  to  be 
doing. 

When  I  come  to  the  time  when  I  am 
poing  to  I'ote  here — to  a  certain  extent,  at 
any  rate,  to  substitute  the  State  for  the 


parent — and  that  is  more  or  less  what  we 
are  a,pproaching  here,  according  to  some 
of  the  advocates  of  this  amendment  and 
some  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  to- 
day; and  perhaps  they  know  what  they 
are  talking  about — I  would  at  least  like 
to  have  a  bill  in  front  of  me  and  a  report 
and  a  disca^,sion  in  that  report,  and  some 
hearings. 

It  is  no  answer  to  me,  really,  to  say 
that  the  other  body  has  legislated  on  this 
subject.  We  can  take  care  of  that.  We 
can  come  back  with  a  bill  and  a  report  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  support  a 
measure  of  this  magnitude  on  this  pro- 
cedure if  it  were  a  lot  better  bill,  or 
amendment,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 
than  I  think  It  is. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  referred  to  the  ultimate  cost 
of  this  particular  part  of  the  program.  I 
think  without  a  doubt  It  is  going  to  be 
a  very  costly  program,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  If  the  minority,  since  the  ad- 
ministration is  also  in  that  same  party, 
would  make  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
direct the  programs  that  are  being  spent 
by  the  OEO  at  the  present  time,  they 
would  do  a  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try. There  would  be  enough  money  saved 
to  pay  a  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  child  development  programs. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fered an  amendment  on  evaluation,  a 
question,  as  to  Just  exactly  what  that 
evaluation  would  call  for.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  see  a  tremendous  wacte  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  have  since  the  day 
the  bill  was  passed.  In  fact,  I  think  It  is 
a  scandalous  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

There  was  a  survey  made  in  my  city  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  recently,  and  the  com- 
munity action  agency — the  Portland 
Metropolitan  Steering  Committee— hired 
a  consulting  firm  to  make  the  survey. 
After  they  made  a  study  of  the  target 
area  in  which  the  war  on  poverty  is  con- 
centrated— and  I  was  told  last  evening 
by  the  executive  director  that  the  target 
population  would  be  50.000  or  60,000  peo- 
ple— they  found  during  the  years  since 
the  war  on  poverty  started  they  have  had 
a  total  of  $27  mUllon  to  spend.  Let  me 
repeat  this  Is  an  area  of  50,000  to  60.000 
people.  In  the  survey  that  we«  made  they 
found  86  percent  of  the  people  had  never 
heard  of  the  war  on  poverty  programs. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  somehow  our 
Oovemment  might  take  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  spent  and  figure 
out  which  of  the  programs  are  working 
and  which  of  the  programs  have  been  an 
absolute  waste.  That  is  what  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  this  administration. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  programs. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  spent  on  the  Job  Corps 
program  could  have  been  better  spent  to 
schools  and  vocational  education  train- 
ing where  we  would  get  better  results. 
Millions  spent  on  manpower  training 
programs,  in  my  Judgment,  have  been 
largely — ^not  entirely  but  largely  wasted. 
Hundreds  of  mllllona  for  manpower 
training  when  unemployment  Is  6  per- 


cent— and  there  are  no  Jobs.  Individuals 
have  taken  one  manpower  training  pro- 
gram and  then  taken  a  second  man- 
power training  program  and  then  a  third 
one,  as  the  stipends  continue  during  the 
training  periods,  and  they  are  still  ap- 
plicants for  welfare.  We  have  spent 
many  hundreds  of  millions  on  commu- 
nity action.  In  my  area  I  referred  to 
$27  million  through  PMSC.  We  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  legal  aid. 
The  word  advocacy  in  the  child  develop- 
ment bin  does  bother  me.  I  have  watched 
u'ith  great  concern  the  advocate  role 
played  by  eager-beavers  in  Vista,  to  Legal 
Aid — In  other  OEO  programs.  I  tried  on 
the  floor  to  1969  to  get  amendments  to 
the  legal  aid.  As  I  see  It,  it  is  unjustifiable 
and  todefensible  toar  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  to  pay  all  of  the  fees  of  those  law- 
yers who  bnng  class  action  suits  and 
then  In  those  instances  when  the  de- 
fendant ha£  won — he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  ou-n  pocket  the  money  to  defend 
hitnself .  It  seems  to  me  If  he  Is  on  the 
prevailing  side  and  has  won  the  suit, 
the  court  ought  to  be  able  to  award 
attorney  fees  as  well  as  court  costs. 

I  thtok  that  the  money  for  VISTA  pro- 
grams could  ha\'e  been  spent  to  better 
ways  Lo  hel;:  the  poor. 

But,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
this :  If  we  have  any  hope  m  this  country, 
at  least  as  I^see  it.  in  changing  the  situa- 
tion 10  years  frcan  now  or  12  years  from 
now  or  15  years  from  now.  we  must  do 
more  with  children  when  they  are  small. 
This,  to  my  judgment,  is  the  only  hope 
we  have. 

About  the  only  programs  that  come 
within  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  war 
on  poverty  which  I  can  wholeheartedly 
support  are  the  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
gram, the  Headstart  program,  and  the 
child  development  program. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed about  how  much  we  can  really  do 
for  the  17-year-old.  the  18-year-old  and 
the  20-year-old  who  has  experienced  fail- 
ure, who  has  been  tovolved  to  all  kinds  of 
problems  and  who  suffers  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  home  to  the  ghetto  nelo:hbor- 
hood  to  which  he  has  grown  up.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  for  the  disadvantaged 
child  to  the  disadvantaged  neighborhood 
when  that  child  is  2  or  3  or  4  years  old, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  it  is  a  hopeless 
situation. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  I  understand  the 
concern  of  the  people  who  thtok  that  the 
State  is  going  to  take  over  the  education 
of  their  children. 

I^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Grkew 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minute?. > 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  not  a 
takeover.  This  is  not  gotog  to  be  some 
program  by  the  Government  where  we 
are  gotog  to  pick  up  children  and  make 
them  go  someplsw^e  and  indoctrtoate 
them  with  certato  views.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  a  chance  to  take  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  of  families  of 
the  poor — It  Is  a  chance  to  give  them 
some  other  opportunity  than  wandering 
the  streets  in  a  ghetto  with  no  one  glv- 
tog  a  damn  about  them.  That  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about,  the  children 
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in  this  countTF  who  hare  parenta  who 
do  not  care  or  undeistand,  children  who 
do  not  have  other  relatives  to  take  care 
of  thani  or  who  do  not  have  any  place 
to  go  and  who  have  no  advantages. 

This  Jlnqdy  would  say  tjmt  we  would 
operate  centers,  a  purely  voluntary  pro- 
gram tor  parents  11  they  want  to,  not  be^ 
cause  they  most,  but  becaoese  If  they 
want  to,  they  can  bring  that  child  there 
and  ttaey  would  noeive  some  attentlcm 
for  their  nutritional  needs,  some  atten- 
tion lor  their  medical  needs,  some  op- 
portunities tn  education,  to  open  up  new 
horiaKms.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  teday. 

I  win  not  azgxie  with  you  if  you  defeat 
some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  war  aa 
poverty;  in  fact,  I  wlU  join  you.  But.  for 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  take  It  out  on 
a-  or  3-  or  A-year-old  children.  Our  only 
hoce  Is  the  children.  Their  only  hope  may 
well  be  the  poasltaaity  of  attending  a 
center  where  someone  cares. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Ibfr. 
Brabkims). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podkx  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkaskscab:  Amend 
section  B97  by  adding  the  words  "excladee  but 
U  not  limited  to"  befora  the  words  "any  per- 
son" and  Btrlktng  tha  word  "deacrlbea"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  adding  the  words  "In- 
cludes but  la  not  Umltad  to"  befora  tha  word 
"perBona"  and  striking  the  worda  "rafer  to" 
In  paragraph  (J). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  is  only  to 
implement  the  effect  of  the  colloquy 
which  I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scmuss)? 

Mr.  PODELL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAOtEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  a  little  more  what  he  L'-. 
attempting  to  do? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  would  be  delighted. 

The  Amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  define;?  the  word 
"nainority"  to  include  persons  of  Span- 
ifih-speaklng  descent  and  others.  In  the 
a;lloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (^Mr.  Schiubr  )  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  It  was  defined  that 
that  language,  or  the  definition  of  thp 
word  "minority"  is  net  restricted  to  the 
individual  who  is  named  in  the  bill,  but 
does  Include  aJl  minorities,  including 
these  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

I  merely  want  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment to  ma  -e  .sure  that  legally.  In  legal 
terms.  It  sets  forth  that  the  definition  of 
the  word  "minority"  includes  but  Is  not 
limited  to  that  which  is  set  forth  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QTTIE,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pod«i.l)    to 


VbR  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  ^Mr.  Bkaobicas). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  asree  to. 

Mr.  AEID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  brtcflv  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeiias)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
particularly  for  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  al.'^le  just  one  or  two  points  that 
they  may  wish  to  consider. 

First,  virtually  all  the  educational 
hearings  we  have  had  in  the  last  5  or  6 
years  Indicate  that  the  area  where  there 
is  the  greatest  hope  and  promise,  and 
the  area  where  the  most  serieaB  need 
exists,  is  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
cflucatlon. 

The  President  has  clearly  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  age  span  between 
1  and  5.  Indeed,  theie  is  evidence  before 
the  nommittee  that  tends  to  suggest  that 
the  child  learns  as  much  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  4  as  the  chUd  subsequently 
roight  learn  between  the  agee  of  5  and  14. 
If  we  are  truly  concemed  about  the 
child  who,  halfway  through  granmiar 
school,  l£  almost  6  years  behind  In  read- 
ing skills,  and  is  potentially  an  elemen- 
tary school  or  a  high  school  dropout,  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  early  childhood 
development  could  be  the  most  exciting, 
meaningful,  down-to-earth,  and  effective 
program  to  help  our  children  that  I  know 
of,  particularly  when  it  is  combined  with 
nutrition  and  health  services. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
h&Tspv  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  not  lair. 
however,  to  eay  that,  having  previously 
voted  for  H Jl.  1  with  the  day-care  center 
provisioas  that  are  included  in  that  leg- 
islation, that  we  have  already  Indicated 
our  support  for  a  sound,  constructive  day- 
care oenter  program? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  question 
that  the  dlstlrvguished  minority  leader 
has  raised  is  a  good  one.  and  part  of  the 
answer  Is  whether  we  are  interested  pri- 
marily in  custodial  care  at  a  relatively 
minimum  budget,  or  whether  we  want  to 
have  an  extension  of  our  educational 
commitment  combined  with  nutrition, 
health,  and  other  social  services. 

The  backers  of  this  particular  bill, 
which  has  been  bipartisan  from  the  out- 
set, have  felt  that  If  we  were  to  make 
welfare  work  we  need  a  day-care  center 
program  so  that  women  can  secure  train- 
ing and  obtain  employment,  and  wUl 
have  a  place  for  their  children,  tmd  we 
became  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  greatest  educational  need  wm  In  this 
pai-ticular  tlmeq?an  the  Praeldent  talked 
about.  Therefore  we  have  tried  to  stay 
clear  of  merely  custodial  <lay-care  cen- 
ters, or  merely  a  program  which  would 
provide  for  only  the  very  poor,  and  not 
provide  some  opportunity  with  a  fee 
schedule  for  those  in  the  middle  Income 
area. 

My  own  honest  Judgment  Is  that  \1 
HH.  1  Is  to  work  most  of  the  standards 


that  are  In  this  bill  would  be  helpful  and 
In   the  end  wotild  give  it  a 
Impetus. 

I  think  that  while  this  bill  has  been 
something  of  a  sleeper,  and  vrtille  I  my- 
»lf  would  have  preferred  to  take  it  op 
lees  capldly  with  an  opportunity  for  a 
party  caucus,  and  upon  an  understand- 
ing <yf  the  printed  report,  nonetheless 
it  eould  be  the  most  exciting  piece  of 
la^ialation  to  help  our  children  in  this 
decade.  It  is  a  major  advance,  and  I  think 
it  could  make  a  wry  real  dlffermce  in 
the  lives  of  many  genezations  of  children. 

I  know  that  there  are  differences  tn 
the  funding  levels,  and  we  know  that 
there  are  slight  differences  from  the  1B8Q 
payments  in  the  fee  schedules,  but  in 
my  Judgment  those  can  be  resolved. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  brieve 
thsit  some  parents  ndgfat  not  like  th<«, 
but  I  think  It  tiiould  be  emphastaed  that 
this  prognun  is  a  voluntary  program. 

It  is  up  to  the  family  to  make  the 
decision  wiiether  or  not  they  want  their 
child  to  participate.  I  believe,  for  one, 
that  this  would  be  the  most  afBrmatlve 
thing  we  oould  do  to  back  the  President's 
concern  lor  early  chUd  education. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  ask- 
ing for  this  time  Is  to  read  a  colloquy 
which  under  the  rules  I  must  now  read 
between  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
myself  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
between  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
andthebill,  H.R.I. 

The  colloquy  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mn.Ls.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Ilka  to 
direct  a  few  questions  to  the  dlatlngulahad 
Ch&lmi&n  of  the  Select  Xducatlon  Suboom- 
mlttae  who  la  sponsoilQg  the  amiandment 
now  being  oonaldered.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  amendment  which  has  baen  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  contains  the 
essentials  of  H.B.  6748  aa  favorably  reported 
by  his  Subcommittee.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
If  that  la  correct? 

Mr.  BEAoauaa.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual,  the 
dlatlngulalied  gentleman  from  Arkansaa  Is 
correct.  Thare  were  a  few  amandmenta  made 
by  the  full  Committee  when  It  took  up  HJi. 
8748  aa  reported  by  the  Subcommittee.  But 
they  do  not  aubatantlally  change  the  thrust 
of  the  Bubcommtttee'8  bill. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Chairman  if  the  es- 
sentials of  the  colloquy  which  took  place  be- 
tween us  when  HJt.  1  was  before  the  Houss 
last  June  are  still  correct? 

Mr.  BaAOXMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aay  to  the 
gentleman  that  they  are  oorraot.  Aa  I  aald 
last  June,  "the  bill  we  have  reported  to  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Oommlttee  .  .  . 
which  relate  to  child  services  .  .  .  would  not 
In  any  way  restrlot  tham.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  blU  that  would  restrict  the  use  or 
proTlalon  of  other  facUltlee  when  programs 
are  not  av&Uabls  under  the  Child  Devalop- 
ment  Aot  or  wben  the  capacity  or  locatloo 
of  faelllttea  oannot  meet  the  needs  of 
chUdren." 

Mr.  Mn.L8.  As  the  distinguished  gentlsm&n 
knowB,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  child  care 
provlalona  tn  H.R.   1  la  to  make  It  poaaible 
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for  mother-headed  lamlUee  to  Improve  their 
tamlly  staadajda  of  living  by  taking  Joba. 
And  quite  franlUy.  thare  is  some  language 
in  the  amendiu«nt  which  tlie  diaUngulshed 
gentleman  propoo«e  whlah  gives  m«  concern 
In  this  regard. 

First,  the  bUl  could  be  read  to  require 
tliikt  all  day  care-  furnished  to  chUdren  under 
any  Fed*raUy-acslsted  program  would  have 
to  meet  uniform  standards  developed  on  the 
bails  of  the  blU.  Prom  the  genUeman's  gen- 
eral as&uxaacaa.  I  asaumje  that  thla  la  not  the 
correct  reading.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bkaoxmas.  Let  ma  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  bill  Intends  that  standards  It 
contains  be  a  goal  to  be  reached  aa  aoon  as 
possible.  There  Is  nothing  which  would  re- 
quire that  any  standards  b«  adopted  at  any 
time  that  would  restrict  the  purchase  of  day 
care  services  under  the  child  care  programa 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Muxs.  Second,  the  bUl  could  be  read 
to  require  that  aJl  cliild  care  faoUiUes  meet 
uniform  standard*  establl^ed  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  aaexime  that  as 
long  as  standards  of  health  and  safety  of 
the  Secretary  are  met.  that  this  does  not 
Include  stafOng  and  the  developmental  serv- 
ices, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

.Mr.  Wnxs,  The  amendment  provides  that 
anv  day  care  services  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  shall  be  day  care  services  made 
available  under  this  blU.  Am  I  correct,  on 
the  basis  of  the  gentleman's  asfiurance.  in 
believing  that  this  does  not  In  any  way 
restrict  the  purchase  of  day  care  services 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Aot, 
or  under  new  titles  established  by  H.R.   17 

Mr.  Bradimas.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Mills.  The  amendments  could  be  reed 
to  require  that  any  child  In  a  family  tn  which 
the  family  Income  is  leas  than  S6.960  a  year 
woild  receive  any  needed  day  care  services 
without  charge.  Under  HJl.  1  we  clearly 
intended  that  part  paymeirt  be  made  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay  at  much  lower  in- 
come levels.  If  this  were  sot  done.  It  would 
curtail  the  amount  of  day  care  which  could 
be  provided  under  H.B.  1  and  would  aSeot 
Hdverseiy  many  fatherless  families.  Am  I 
Correct  In  assuming  that  provisions  In  the 
amendments  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
operation  of  H.R.  1  according  to  the  clear 
IntentT 

Mr.  BsASKMAa.  The  genUemac  Is  oorrect. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man could  agree  to  make  these  provisions 
c'.ear.  along  the  lines  we  have  dlactiased.  In 
any  conference  report  on  this  bill  wWch  may 
be  written. 

Mr.  BSAinicAS.  X  certainly  agree  with  the 
c;entleman  from  Aricansaa. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
cooperation  on  these  points.  As  I  aald  last 
June,  the  distinguished  member  from  Indi- 
ana has  been  moet  cooperattre  in  assuring 
that  the  Congress  Is  not  enacting  duplicative 
or  overlapping  progranM. 

Mr.  SEEBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
state  for  the  record  that  I  was  absent 
when  the  Perkins  amendment  was  voted 
upon. 

Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtleman's 
statement  will  tjppt&r  in  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
I J  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  oStesed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Basnncss) 
which  will  attach  to  this  bill  the  compre- 
hensive child  developmeot  program. 


This  measure  was  worked  on  at  great 
length  in  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
the  full  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  a  major  recognition  by  the 
United  States  that  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  children  of  this  great  Nation 
to  make  available  training  and  services 
in  their  early  developmental  years. 

The  singular  focus  of  the  blU  Is  the 
child.  First  and  foremost,  the  programs 
established  must  serve  him  or  her.  It 
completely  integrates  all  services  pres- 
ently available  to  the  child  and  expands 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  children. 

Unlike  many  Federal  programs,  c«n- 
prehensive  child  care  will  be  made  ayail- 
able  to  all  parents  regardless  of  ethnic, 
racial,  economic,  or  social  background. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  to 
have  sepsu-ate  programs  operated  for  the 
wealthy  or  for  the  poor — whether  private 
or  puUio — does  not  ccmtrlbute  to  the 
individual  child's  full  development.  He 
will  live  in  a  worid  that  Is  a  mixture  of 
many  people  so  his  early  learning  experi- 
ences should  cloe^y  parallel  that  future. 

The  committee  has  also  built  in  safe- 
guards that  assure  that  the  parent  will 
have  primary  responsibility  for  his  own 
child.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  parent  participation  in  the  programs 
as  weU.  In  no  way  should  these  programs 
be  considered  substitutes  for  the  parent. 
Rather  they  should  be  complementary  to 
the  child's  learning  experience  Id  his 
home. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  establishes 
special  programs  for  children  from  bi- 
lingual families  for  the  development  of 
skills  in  English  as  well  as  the  other  lan- 
gxukge  spoken  in  the  home.  This  includes 
all  our  various  ethnic  groups  such  as 
Italians,  Spanish.  Greeks,  Albanians,  and 
others. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  on  providtng 
for  the  needs  of  children.  In  his  eco- 
nomic opportunity  message  to  Congress 
in  1969 he  said: 

So  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth 
that  we  must  make  a  national  commitment 
to  providing  all  American  children  an  op- 
portunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  de- 
velopment during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  blU  are  very 
important  to  me.  These  are  the  special 
emphasis  given  to  handicapped  children 
and  senior  citizens. 

pyjr  the  last  several  months  I  have 
been  working  with  Columbus  Hospital  in 
New  York  to  provide  funds  for  Improved 
dental  care  programs  for  the  severely 
mentally  reterded.  This  effort  has  spot- 
lighted the  fact  that  our  Federal  pro- 
grams are  greatly  deflclent  in  this  area. 
Now  with  a  7-percent  set-aside  for 
handicapped  children,  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter assurance  that  these  children  will  get 
urgently  needed  servlceB. 

Additionally,  there  are  provlslonB  for 
paraprofessionals  and  voluntary  aides 
from  special  groups.  One  of  these  groups 
is  elderly  Americans.  So  many  of  our 
over-65  cltltens  feel  lost  In  retirement. 
They  feel  alone  and  unwanted.  This  pro- 
gram will  provide  an  outlet  for  their  still 
usable  oiergles  and  give  them  an  oppor- 


tunity to  share  the  joys  of  life  with  young 
children.  The  Foster  C^-andparent  pro- 
gram has  been  most  suceessfHl  In  this 
respect. 

This  amendment  deserves  the  stroog 
support  of  this  body.  It  is  a  sound  bill 
worked  out  after  much  effort  by  your 
CoBuulttee  QO  BducatioQ  and  Labor.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  to  meeting  the  de- 
velopmental needs  oi  all  of  America's 
children.  I  hearttty  uive  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
oppoottion  to  the  amendment. 

BSr.  Chairman,  from  the  time  of  Plato 
some  have  argued  that  the  community 
rather  than  parents  ought  to  assume  re- 
QMnsibillty  for  chUdren.  TtiH  Idea,  so 
alien  to  the  natural  Instincts  of  mankind 
as  well  as  to  the  teachings  and  the  spirit 
of  most  of  man's  religions,  assomed 
frightening  dlmenskjns  wh«i  the  State 
became  centraliaed  and  Increasingly 
powMful,  commanding  all  the  tecdino- 
loglcal  oapiU>Ultles  of  modem  science.  It 
is  beoomtog  possible  for  a  government  to 
root  out  the  basic  unit  of  society — the 
family — and  replace  it  with  State  control. 
A  study  of  totalltarlaaism  in  today's 
world  clearly  Illustrates  the  effectiveness 
of  such  destruction  of  the  basic  family 
unit. 

A  free  people  today  must,  therefore, 
be  constantly  on  its  guard  against  such 
unwarranted  incursions  by  government 
into  the  life  of  the  family.  This  is  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  legislation 
before  us  today  should  be  rejected. 

Sections  705  and  706,  purporting  to 
preserve  the  privacy  of  the  family  and 
the  basic  responsibility  of  parents  for 
their  children,  were  not  even  in  the  orig- 
inal legislation  and  were  added  only  at 
the  insistence  of  Senator  Jamxs  Bucklzt 
when  the  parallel  bill  was  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  September  9.  Their  absence 
up  to  that  point  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  advocates  of  this  legislation  had  no 
particular  interest  in  or  concern  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  family.  Nor  is  the  addi- 
tion of  these  sections  by  any  means  a 
sufficient  protection,  as  is  indicated  by 
Senator  Bttcklxt's  vote  against  the  biU 
in  the  Senate  even  after  they  were  added 
to  it.  This  legislation  creates  an  enor- 
mous Government  engine  for  interven- 
tion into  the  lives  of  American  children 
which  win  eventually  overpower  any  pro- 
tection provided  them  by  the  vague  and 
general  statements  of  good  Intentiacs 
contained  in  these  two  sections. 

It  might  have  be«i  possible  to  provide 
some  further  protections  through  addi- 
tional amendments,  had  there  been  suffi- 
cient notice  that  this  bill  was  to  be 
brought  up  today.  It  is  hardly  within  the 
spirit  of  the  amending  process  to  insert 
a  measure  so  compr^enslve  merely  as 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  originally 
contained  nothing  new  or  significant  in 
the  child  development  field,  with  only 
24  hours'  notice.  Senator  Btjcklxy  said 
tn  the  Senate  debate  that — 

Knactment  of  the  chUd  development  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  moet  deeply  radical  steps  ever  taken  by 
Oongrew. 

At  the  very  least,  twiore  taking  what 
might  prove  to  te  such  a  step,  we  should 
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have  had  more  time  for  noncommltt«e 
members  to  cocudder  It  azid  to  offer 
amendments  of  their  own. 

Probably  the  greatest  potential  afaiue 
arising  from  this  bill  la  the  great  Increase 
It  envUloDfl  In  govemmeatal  actlTltles 
Involving  chldren  of  preschool  age,  from 
1  to  5.  Children  too  yomig  for  school  are 
none  of  Oovemment's  business,  except 
In  cases  where  their  natural  parents  and 
relatives  are  actually  unable  to  care  for 
them.  Such  cases  are  much  rarer  than 
current  propaganda  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. No  State  agency  and  no  Oovem- 
ment-fimded  program  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  a  parent's  love — but  such  agen- 
cies and  programs  can  and  will  Interfere 
between  parents  and  children,  draw 
them  apart,  and  Increase  the  tragic 
"generation  gap"  that  has  already  caused 
so  much  anguish  and  so  many  problems 
In  our  country.  Such  alienation  Is  espe- 
claUy  devastating  when  It  affects  the 
very  young  children  of  preschool  age,  as 
the  legislation  before  us  would  authorize. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislation 
before  us  makes  repeated  references  to 
Headstart  programs  as  prototypes  and 
foundations  for  the  greatly  expanded 
child  development  services  It  would  au- 
thorize, we  should  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  real  nature  of  Headstart  as  revealed 
in  hislily  significant  sworn  testimony  last 
year. 

On  January  6,  1970,  classes  for  a  spe- 
cial Headstart  lesulership  development 
program  began  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas in  Lawrence.  One  of  the  trainees  was 
a  lady  named  Mrs.  Dean  Barnes.  She 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Headstart  program 
at  Malta,  Idaho.  The  revolutionary 
changes  sweeping  America  had  evidently 
not  yet  reached  Malta,  Idaho.  Mrs. 
Barnes  was  interested  in  helping  chil- 
dren, not  in  changing  society.  And  that 
made  her  very  different  from  her  fellow 
trainees  and  especially  from  her  teach- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Barnes  attended  the  lectures,  the 
revolutionary  speeches,  and  the  demon- 
strations connected  with  this  Headstart 
leadership  development  course.  She  took 
notes.  When  it  was  all  over,  she  prepared 
an  af&davlt  sworn  on  April  7,  1970.  and 
sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  £:du- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  to  other  highly 
placed  officials  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  to  selected  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   

The  lady  shook  the  HEW  Department 
hard  enough  to  force  two  separate  "in- 
vestigations" of  her  charges.  These  pro- 
duced two  elaborate  whitewashes.  Unr 
da'jnted,  Mrs.  Barnes  prepared  a  devas- 
tatlng.  polnt-by-point  refutation  of  botJb 
HEW  replies.  The  matter  now  rests  In 
the  hands  of  HEW  Secretary  Elliott 
Richardson. 

Mrs.  Barnes'  sworn  statement  deposes 
that  on  January  9,  1970,  Just  3  days  after 
the  classes  in  Headstart  leadership  de- 
velopment began,  the  trainees  were  taken 
at  pubUc  expense  to  Kansas  City  to  Join 
in  a  riotous  demonstration  against  a  lo- 
cal radio  station  which  had  played  a  song 
critical  of  welfare  chlselers.  On  Febru- 
ary 3,  1970,  the  trainees  were  directed 
to  attend  a  lecture  by  Saul  Alinsky  en- 
titled "American  Revolution,  Act  2."  at 
which  Mr.  Alinsky  declared : 


Wbat  vm  need  U  a  new  society  ...  the 
BstaMtihmcnt  is  the  enemy.  Onoe  you  leave 
tbe  radioaLi  movement  you  are  gene.  You 
mlglu  get  »  job.  OoixBlot  U  a  way  ot  Ule. 
.  .  .  Tou  bave  to  organize  to  break  down  the 
middle  dau. 

The  next  day.  February  4.  Mrs.  Barnes 
states  that  all  the  Headstart  trainees 
were  again  taken  by  bus  to  Kansas  City 
to  hear  a  speech  by  Dr.  George  Wiley. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  who  pro- 
claimed: 

n  you  don  t  want  to  rtot  right  in  your  own 
community,  fine,  but  you  etUl  have  the 
power  because  you  are  part  of  a  powerful 
organization.  Tou  can  use  the  threat  of  a 
riot  right  In  your  own  community,  because 
there  are  riot*  going  on  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Being 
a  subversive  U  the  beet  way  to  help  get 
power 

Later  that  day.  she  states,  the  class 
heaid  Dick  Gregory  on  "The  Black  Revo- 
lution," a  foul-mouthed  speech  inter- 
spersed with  such  mindless  rant  as 
"Baby,  we  are  going  to  bum  America 
down."  He  was  succeeded  by  Father 
James  Groppi  from  Milwaukee,  who  said 
that— 

Bobby  Seale  Is  a  political  prisoner.  What 
they  did  to  him  was  like  Nazi  Oermany. 

Declining  to  attend  more  revolutionary 
lecture.*!,  Mrs.  Barnes  told  Ed  Skaggs.  the 
human  relations  instructor  In  the  Head- 
start  leadership  development  program, 
that — 

All  the  time  I  had  beeu  at  the  training 
session,  I  had  never  heard  a  better  plan  of 
government  tJ  an  the  one  we  already  had,  and 
our  Constitution 

He  told  her  she  was  brainwashed.  She 
replied : 

I  love  America.  Even  with  all  lis  faiUta, 
I  still  love  .\merica.  I  came  here  tu  learn 
about  children.  Children  are  my  love. 

And  this  is  where  Mrs.  Barnes'  expe- 
rience and  testimony  become  particularly 
significant  in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. Becau.se  she  has  demonstrated  that 
Project  Headstart.  despite  its  name  and 
reputation,  is  not  really  mterested  in 
children.  Even  one  of  HEW's  whitewash 
Investigations  admitted  the  truth  of  Mrs 
Barnes'  charge  that  the  Headstart  lead- 
ership development  course  lacked  even  a 
basic  program  in  kindergarten  training. 
Jule  M.  Sugarman  of  the  HEW  Office  of 
Child  Development  tried  to  explam  this 
away,  declaring: 

This  vvaa  not  a  teacher  training  program 
for  kindergarten.  It  was  a  three-pronged  pro- 
gram for  Headstart  staiT  with  leadership 
potential  In  the  areas  of  child  development, 
soc.al  services  and  human  relations. 

Mrs.  Barnes'  crushing  reply  to  that 
deserves  to  be  quoted  In  full: 

Ye^?.  that's  true  The  program  had  thre?' 
prong.s— all  heated,  tempered  and  honed  to 
very  sharp  points.  The  first  point  Mrs.  Sugar- 
man  mentions  is  human  relations.  This  one 
came  on  strong.  In  one  class  we  were  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  feel  each  other's  bodies.  In 
another  class  we  were  to  get  up  in  class  close, 
nose  to  none,  and  look  at  each  other  eyeball 
to  eyeball.  But  that  wasn't  all,  ae  the  text- 
book explained-  "In  the  most  close  phase 
(maximum  contact),  the  muscles  com- 
municate. Pelvis,  thighs  and  head  can  be 
brought  Into  play,  anne  can  encircle  "  Our 


instructor,  Ed  Slcaggs,  said:  "Here  In  thU 
class  we  are  In  our  own  little  world.  No  one 
win  know  what  we  are  doing."  And  he  added: 
"The  folk  iNMSk  home  won't  understand  when 
>r>u  get  home."  Then  we  had  the  "ni  tell  on 
you"  sessions,  which  made  me  think  of  ugly 
things  I  have  read  In  history. 

There  was  very  Iltle  taught  about  children. 
We  had  a  textbok  on  the  subject.  We  dldnt 
use  It  In  class.  Moet  lectures  were  tirades  on 
racism  and  the  btablishment.  We  were  told 
by  Phyllis  Oonnelly  bow  wonderful  the  Hippie 
movement  was  for  the  country.  Mrs.  Connelly 
told  xa  the  Bstabllshment  was  not  letting  the 
poor  children  have  a  better  Ufa.  But  even  aa 
she  mouthed  these  words,  right  there  on  the 
canxptis  were  children  enrolled  In  Headstart 
who  were  being  denied  the  t.tiiny  the  Con- 
gress wants  them  to  have.  And  the  money 
that  should  have  been  spent  for  books,  finger 
paint,  paper  and  scotirlng  powder  for  the  toi- 
lets, was  being  used  to  demean  our  govern- 
ment. Highly  paid  teachers  and  trainers  were 
racing  around — but  the  children  had  almoet 
no  supplies.  The  toilets  were  foul.  Their 
classrooms  were  exceedingly  dirty.  Their 
books  were  ragged,  torn  and  very  unsvUtable. 

In  a  required  lecture,  Peb.  4.  1970,  Dr. 
WUey  told  us  that  we  the  poor  were  only  a 
step  away  from  welfare,  and  If  we  separated 
ourselves  from  welfare  and  didn't  Identify  we 
not  only  hurt  them,  but  hurt  ourselves  and 
cut  ourselves  oS  from  power.  I  have  always 
believed  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  Head- 
start  was  to  try  to  raise  up  a  better  new  gen- 
eration, better  educated  and  better  able  to 
lead  a  prldeful  life  without  welfare.  But  that 
Isn't  what  we  were  taught.  "Welfare  needs 
more  people,"  said  Dr.  Wiley. 

Mrs.  Barnes  also  mentioned  asking  a 
teacher  of  the  Headstart  children  at 
Lawrence  why  he  wore  the  same  dirty 
sweat  shirt  to  all  of  his  classes  for  an 
entire  week.  In  reply,  she  said : 

Ho  told  us  that  It  was  more  comfortable  to 
dress  the  way  he  did.  and  anyway  the  chil- 
dren were  in  poverty  and  would  never  get  out, 
and  what  difference  did  It  make  anyway,  they 
didn't  expect  anything  else. 

When  Mrs.  Barnes  persisted  m  her 
criticisms,  the  second  HEW  whitewash 
team  visited  her  in  Idaho  after  making  a 
token  visit  to  the  University  of  Kansas. 
They  admitted  to  her  at  hjr  home  In 
Bridge.  Idaho,  on  July  2,  1970,  that  when 
they  visited  the  building  where  the 
Headstart  classes  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  were  conducted,  "the  building 
was  locked  up  and  we  couldn't  get  in." 
But,  they  assured  her,  "the  playground 
looked  fine."  Here  Is  Mrs.  Barnes'  reply: 

Not  being  able  to  go  lato  the  place  where 
Che  Headstart  children  wexe  housed,  the 
team"  missed  a  lot.  .  .  .  The  facilities  at 
Jolllflee  Hall  smell.  To  put  It  plainly,  when 
I  was  there  they  stank  as  only  stale  urine 
and  extremely  dirty  toilets  can  smell  of  hu- 
man excretion.  The  miasma  was  dreadful, 
but  the  "team"  was  spared  this.  .  .  .  And 
the  "team"  dldnt  get  to  see  the  kids  squeeze 
the  slimy  overcooked  ten  o'clock  bowl  of  cold 
oatmeal  mush  through  their  gingers,  because 
they  couldn't  eat  It  .  .  .  Nor  did  the  "team" 
get  to  talk  or  work  with  the  children,  who 
were  so  pathetically  eager  to  play  games  and 
make  thlngE.  but  were  simply  aUowed  to  run 
and  scream,  axid  hit  Che  teacher.  However, 
"the  playground  looked  fine." 

The  response  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  this 
final  indictment  from  Mrs.  Barnes  has 
been  defid  silence.  I  do  not  wonder.  She 
has  met  convincingly  every  attempt  to 
evade  or  deny  her  charges.  The  testl- 
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mony  she  ha*!  given  was  tmder  oath.  She 
has  told  the  truth.  And  the  promoters 
of  Headstart  and  the  ofQcials  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  it  dare  not  pubUcly 
face  the  charges. 

When  the  Senate  was  considering  its 
version  of  this  bUl,  which  would  vastly 
extend  the  kind  of  activities  she  de- 
scribed. Mrs.  Barnes  asked  to  testify  mi 
it  No  one  wanted  to  hear  her.  This 
House  at  least,  should  listen  to  and  in- 
vestigate her  evidence,  and  much  similar 
evidence,  before  rushhig  to  approve  a 
new  enormous  "child  development"  pro- 
aram  In  which,  if  past  experience  Is  any 
guide,  Americas  children  will  be  used  as 
pawns  to  coUect  Federal  money  for  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  their  name  for  the 
benefit  of  revolutionary  agitators  or  edu- 
cational theorists  who  have  no  interest 
whatever  m  promoting  sound,  stable,  and 
happy  family  Ufe  In  this  covmtry  of  ours. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

CeNKKAL     LIAVE    TO    REVISX    AXD    KXTKND 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  if  I  am  in  order  to 
make  such  a  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  was  recognized. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes:  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  use  his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

proceed.  _^  , 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

In  October  1968,  Time  magazine  re- 
ported that  75  percent  of  all  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  resulted  in 
no  apprehensions  at  all,  that  whoever 
committed  that  75  percent  of  crime  to 
our  country  that  year  faded  away  Into 
the  night  and  was  never  caught.  I  am 
talking  about  the  muggings  on  the  street: 
I  am  talking  about  the  biu^larles  and 
robberies.  See  if  you  can  remember  the 
last  time  you  knew  someone  whose  home 
was  burglarized  when  the  btu^ar  was 
caught,  or  the  last  mugging  you  knew 
about  where  the  poUce  were  able  to  ap- 
prehend the  mugger. 

By  the  fall  of  1970  the  FBI  statistics 
.sliowed  that  80  percent — ^no  longer  75 
percent— but  80  percent  of  the  crime 
committed  ha  the  United  States  resulted 
in  no  apprehensions.  They  got  away. 
That  80  percent  of  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  never  got  the 
treatment  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
and  never  got  the  lenient  treatment  of 
any  court,  never  got  the  treatment  of 
•weak  on  crime"  city  administrations. 

Now,  why  is  that?  Why  Is  the  crime 
rate  higher  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
or  5  yeors  ago?  Is  It  because  President 
Nixcn  Is  not  against  crime,  because  this 
administration  does  not  do  Its  best?  Not 
at  all.  This  administration  does  its  best 
and,  contrary  to  some  campaign  oratory. 


the  previous  administration  did  Its  very 
beet,  too.  The  problem  is  that  "all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men." 
when  crime  becomes  epidemic  In  your 
coimtry.  are  not  sufficient  to  catch  the 
criminals,  in  the  first  place. 

So  where  does  the  crime  rate  come 
from? 

You  tell  me  how  many  UtUe  children 
today  are  growing  up  in  this  country — 
and  there  are  about  6  million  of  them— 
between  zero  and  age  6  in  abject  igno- 
rance, whose  parents  are  as  Ignorant  as 
they,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  crime 
rate  will  be  15  years  from  now.  law  and 
order  speeches  and  the  good  intentions 
of  poUticlans  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

When  that  little  child  is  bom  he  can 
be  made  to  be  genteel,  a  law-abiding, 
self-respecting  citizen  who  appreciates 
the  beauty  of  gentieness,  dignity,  and  the 
worth  of  a  human  person.  Or  he  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  like  a  weed.  If  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  had  been  allowed  to  so 
grow,  I  think  you  know  what  kind  of  man 
or  woman  you  would  have  turned  out  to 
be. 

This  Is   the   most   vitally   Important 
piece  of  legislation  ever  to  come  before 
this  Congress,  if  you  agree  that  the  most 
vitaUy  Important  challenge  before  this 
country  today  is  to  save  ourselves  from 
dying   of   totemal   hemorrhaging   from 
violent  crimes.  That  is  the  question  be- 
iore  this  Committee.  I  urge  every  mem- 
ber of  thi."s  Committee  to  support  this 
amendment  and  help  "shape  the  twig  so 
the  tree  grows  straight." 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentieman 
from  Kentucky  to  reduce  the  eUgibUlty 
for  prime  sponsorship  to  dUes  of  10,000 
or  more  or  any  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  of  10,000  or 
more,  because  I  believe  that  parents  have 
the  right  to  play  a  meaningful  role  In 
the  development  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  theh- 
children.  Local  prime  sponsorship  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  for  this.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted  and  the  size  of  the 
local  unit  were  limited  to  cities  of  at  least 
100  000  population,  local  prime  sponsor- 
ship would  be  limited  to  only  153  citi^, 
and  many  parents  would  be  denied  their 
right  to  influence  these  programs. 

The  1970  census  shows  that  only  27.6 
percent  of  the  population  hves  in  cities 
of  100,000  or  more  and  that  by  virtue  of 
i  ^.creasing  movement  to  the  suburbs  and 
more  rural  areas,  this  urban  population  la 
steadUy  decreasing.  To  limit  prime  spon- 
sorship to  local  government  units  of  100.- 
000  would  exclude  the  many  population 
areas  which  surround  metropohtan  areas. 
It  would  amount  to  a  direct  bias  against 
the  suburbsm  population,  and  thus  deny  a 
growing  majority  of  the  population  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  their  own  child 
development  programs. 

In  light  of  the  importance  and  desh^- 
biUty  of  direct  parent  participation  In 
the  development  of  these  programs,  the 
rationality  for  arbitrarily  denyhig  local 
prime  sponsorship  to  a  governmental  unit 
simply  because  it  does  not  contain  100,000 
people,  escapes  me.  If  a  mimldpality  can 
demonstrate  Its  ci«)ablllty  to  run  a  pro- 


gram it  should  not  arbitrarily  be  denied 
to  do  so.  The  measuring  stick  for  local 
prime  sponsorship  should  be  capability 
not  a  prescribed  body  count. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  accepted  we 
will  in  effect  dehumanize  and  bureaucra- 
tize  all  but  a  few  prc^nuns  in  some  153 
cities — we  will  dehumanize  programs 
which  are  supposedly  designed  to  stimu- 
late and  Improve  the  Uves  of  children 
during  the  critical  years  of  their  early 
development,  and  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
the  mtention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  at  this  time  in  support  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleaii-ue,  Mr.  Brademas  of  In- 
diana. As  a  cospon&or  of  the  original 
day-care  bill— H.R.  6748 — I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  federally  subsidized  com- 
prehensive child  development  program 
vill  be  an  effective  means  to  upgrade  the 
social  and  educational  development 
levels  of  children  tliroughout  the  Nation. 
TWs  preschool  program,  as  proposed 
lor  the  underprivileged  cliild,  will  help 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  home  and 
community  life,  and  the  learning  experi- 
ence that  will  confront  him  in  priman' 
school.  By  supplying  child  day  care 
throughout  the  Unltod  States,  we  will 
enable  these  children  to  develop  a  much 
needed  sense  of  identity.  A  stable  socir,! 
and  ediicationaj  brckgi'ound  is  a  manda- 
tory requirement  foi-  successful  child 
development. 

Thi:.  amendment  u-  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  city  of  Cliicego.  as  well  as 
to  cities  tluoughout  the  country.  It  will 
l:ring  about,  through  dedicated  commu- 
nity action,  a  joreiy  needed  program  af- 
fording children  of  disadvantaged  fam- 
iUes  the  chance  to  compete  with  their 
m<Tre  fortunate  peers.  It  will  enable  th*- 
mothers  of  these  children  to  hold  full- 
time  .lobs  to  ruFport  the*r  familiss.  w:th 
the  assurance  that  their  children  are 
being  well  cared  for.  And,  finally,  it  will 
afford  each  commumty  on  a  practical 
and  feasible  level,  the  opportunity  to 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and 
ignorance.  This  legislation  will  accom- 
plish this  by  supplying  at  the  most  sensi- 
tive developmental  age  level,  the  too.o 
that  will  provide  preschoolers  with  the 
essential  ingredients  for  successful  ed 
ucational  and  social  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  repre- 
sents the  mo«;t  comprehensive  cbJld  de- 
\'elopment  program  to  ever  come  before 
the  House.  Ic  is  vitally  important  to  Chi- 
cago and  to  the  Nation.  I  strongly  lure 
Its  passage  and  its  prompt  enactment 
into  law. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Brademas  amend- 
ments, as  amended,  I  believe  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BnAnntAs) 
for  his  presenttog  to  us  the  opportunity 
to  adopt  the  pending  amendment.  As  it 
has  been  explained  by  the  offeror  of  the 
amendment  it  would  incorporate  hito 
H.R.  10351  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act,  approved  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  only  last 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
original  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bill  introduced  earher  this  vear, 
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and  I  am  pleased  now  to  be  aMe  to  speak 
in  Its  support. 

Thla  Mnendment  would  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  loeaUy  administered  child 
devefopment  programs  of  aa  extremely 
comprehenshre  sort.  These  prograiaa 
would  be  more  than  day-care  centers: 
they  woukl  aim  at  prorlcUnc  a  stimulat- 
ing educational  experleiiee,  as  well  as 
health  services  and  attention  to  nutri- 
tion. Although  priori  tar  would  be  glveo 
to  low-income  families,  services  would 
be  extended  to  aU  efaildren.  with  efpedal 
emphasis  on  children  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parents. 

These  are  the  key  provisions  of  the 
amendment: 

To  provide  funds  for  the  construction 
of  day-care  facilities  and  the  remodeUng 
of  existing  ones.  For  children  of  more 
affluent  families,  tuition  would  be 
charged  on  a  sliding  scale,  according  to 
income. 

To  authorize  and  underwrite  the 
training  of  child  development  staffs. 

To  encourage  the  mapping  of  pro- 
grams that  would  combine  education, 
nutrition,  physical,  and  mental  health 
services,  and  family  consultation. 

To  support  the  establishment  of  local 
policy  councils  to  assure  parental  and 
community  participation  in  planning 
and  administering  programs. 

To  create  an  Offlce  of  Child  Develop- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  would  co- 
ordinate all  federally  supported  child 
development  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  about  600,000 
children  today  have  day  care  services 
available  to  them  through  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  Federal  programs.  This  Is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  estimated  5  million  pre- 
school children  whose  mothers  are  now 
working — not  to  mention  the  obviously 
numerous  children  of  mothers  who 
would  work  If  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties were  made  available. 

But  I  agam  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  pending  amendment  Is  designed  to 
accomplish  much  more  than  merely  to 
free  mothers  so  that  they  might  enter 
the  labor  market.  The  amendment's  pro- 
gram is  intended  primarily  to  provide 
comprehensive  development  services  for 
children,  whether  their  mothers  work  or 
not. 

Educational  research  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  far  more  of  a  child's  intei- 
lectural  development  takes  place  during 
early  preschool  years  than  had  been 
assumed,  and  that  chlldr^i  whose  intel- 
lects are  neglected  during  those  years 
find  it  Increasingly  difScult  to  catch  up 
later. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out,  the  Senate,  in  passing  its 
version  of  the  Ecoctoffllc  Oinxtrtunlty  Act 
amendments,  has  already  adopted  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  and 
eventual  enactment  of  this  amendment 
could  be  as  Important  a  breakthrough 
for  the  young  as  mttficare  was  for  the 
old.  We  should  not  permit  this  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  away.  I  urge  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  In 
support  of  amending  the  antipoverty  bill, 
HJl.  10351,  to  Include  a  major  new  Fed- 
eral child  care  program. 


I  have  been  seddng  sach  a  program 
slnee  1067  when  I  introduced  a  similar 
bin  to  provide  these  sendees  to  preschool 
cfalldrtm. 

Even  then,  the  need  for  a  program  was 
obvious  and  urgent.  It  has  beo(Hne  In- 
creadngly  so  with  each  passing  year.  It 
is  now  the  priority  legislative  demand  of 
most  If  not  all  women's  organlaations. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  wc 
can  no  looger  wait.  It  will  be  costly,  and 
then»  maiy  never  be  a  more  propitious 
time  for  launohlng  this  great  endsavor 
but  to  wait  would  be  even  more  costly 
in  iMunan  tsvms. 

IYm  amendment  before  you  stems  from 
our  early  eflbrta  to  consolidate  existing 
day  care  programs  which  are  merely  cus- 
todial in  natmre,  and  designed  more  to 
foster  employment  than  to  help  the 
child.  These  would  be  replaced  with  a  na- 
tional' child  care  and  development  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  immediate 
nae«l>  of  working  mothers  but  on  a  more 
comprehensive  basis,  to  make  these  vital 
serv^es  available  to  all  families  no  mat- 
ter whal  the  economic  status  or  employ- 
ment situation. 

Our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  studied  this  matter  in  extraor- 
dmary  detail  over  the  past  several 
Congreesea.  W  have  held  countless 
hearings  in  Washington  on  my  original 
bill  as  well  as  on  the  proposal  before  the 
House  today.  We  have  visited  overseas 
child  care  programs.  We  liave  produced 
volumes  of  testimony  from  the  most 
knowledgeable  experts,  parents,  and 
others.  We  have  devoted  years  to  evolv- 
ing a  cansenf;u8  bipartisan  bill,  culminat- 
ing m  the  approval  Ia.^t  week  of  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  6748  by  the  full 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  3. 

That  is  text  that  is  provided  to  this 
amendment  I  urge  your  careful  consid- 
eration and  support  for  our  program. 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  companion 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  anti- 
povertgr  bill,  and  our  action  today  could 
enable  the  legislation  to  be  enacted 
promptly  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  anticipated  ae/pTovel.  Included  are 
programs  for  planning,  renovation,  con- 
struction, operatlcdQ,  and  maintenance  of 
child  care  facilities:  and  traintog  and 
oompenaetion  of  staff  including  para- 
prof  essionais.  A  broad  program  of  pilot 
and  experimental  activities  as  well  as 
special  programs  for  Federal  agencies  i.<« 
also  included  in  this  amendment. 

Th«  bill  envisiODs  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  tbe  eare,  nutrition,  health,  and 
educational  enrichment  of  the  child 
recognizing  that  the  eari>  yecu^  bet  and 
detetnune  whsX  a  person  will  be  later 
in  life.  The  disadvantaged  and  working 
motheni  receive  priority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  program  is 
coordinated  with  social  security  and 
other  child  care  activities  to  improv. 
their  quality  beyond  mere  babysitttog. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  more  women 
are  working  today  than  ever  before: 
women  now  comprise  42  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force.  One  third  of  mothers 
■viMi  children  under  ate  6  now  work. 
We  cannot  continue  to  simply  ignore  the 
needs  of  their  children  wh«i  studies  show 
that  only  a  small  mtoorlty  of  these  chil- 
dren receive  competent  care  to  a  child 
care  center. 


Our  hearings  have  piov^i  that  the 
kind  of  care  we  intend  will  be  beneficial 
to  a  child,  and  can  stinmlatc  his  Intesast, 
personality  develepMent.  and  motivation 
to  learn,  as  opposed  to  Uie  cblld  who  Is 
confined  to  Just  home  care.  Our  society 
has  the  dxpertise  to  make  all  of  thate 
benelMe  and  new  experionoes  available  to 
children,  but^  we  are  nei  now  pioridlBg  it. 
We  must  begin  bow  to  acfaieire  the  tre- 
mendooB  soelal  gains  that  can  aeorue 
from  giving  our  children  a  (4uuKe  to 
grow  and  develop  from  sound,  whole- 
some early  years. 

This  is  a  bin  for  tlic  children.  Let  us 
not  fall  them. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Brademas 
amendment. 

Mrs.  AB2UO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  provide  oompretMn- 
slve  care  for  the  children  of  this  country. 
A  nation  can  be  judged  by  tbe  quality 
of  care  that  it  provides  for  its  children, 
and  it  is  a  hard  truth  that  this  country 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  young- 
est, and  most  d^>endent,  oltlflens.  The 
Comprehensive  Child  DevetopMcnt  Act 
is  an  imFwrtant  step  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  and  working  parents. 
Although  this  bill  does  not  contain  all 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  8402.  the  Absug- 
Cbisholm  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment program,  there  are  particultur  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  am  especially  pleased  to  see 
as  a  part  of  this  comprehensive  child 
care  bill  which  is  a  giant  st^  forward 
in  child  care  legislation. 

I  tliink  that  patents  must  8Cive  a  strong 
voice  in  the  educational  programs  affect- 
tog  their  children.  The  toterest  that  a 
parent  has  in  his  or  her  child's  develop- 
ment cannot  be  matched  by  a  Qovem- 
ment  agency,  no  matter  how  well  toten- 
tioaed  that  agency  is.  For  this  reason  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  provi- 
sion to  this  bill  which  gives  local  poUcy 
councUs,  composed  of  parents  of  eligible 
children,  a  significant  degree  of  control 
to  determining  child  development  needs 
and  priorities  and  to  approving  applica- 
tioof  for  fundixig. 

Child  care  program*  have  traditionally 
been  under -financed.  As  a  result,  work- 
eis  and  staff  members  to  these  programs 
have  been  shamefully  underpaid.  IXie  to 
a  belief  to  our  sexist  society  that  women 
are  divtoely  ordained  to  as&ume  chlld- 
reanng  duties,  it  is  they  who  perform 
most  of  the  jolts  to  child  care  facilities; 
thus,  tills  lowpay  policy  la  directed 
against  woi»en  as  well  as  against  clill- 
dren.  This  amendment  will  help  to  rec- 
tify this  situation  by  assurtog  that  all 
workers  to  child  care  programs  wUl  be 
paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage.  Surely 
we  can  afford  to  compensate  adequately 
those  who  fulfill  so  Important  a  role  to 
shaptog  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Many  of  us  think  of  child  care  as  a 
service  needed  only  by  those  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  economic  ladder.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  families  In  need  of  child 
care  services  who  are  working.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  &  million  children 
under  5  years  of  age  whose  mothers  work. 
This  amendmmt  takes  a  step  toward 
recognizing  the  needs  of  these  working 
poor  by  broadening  the  definition  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  Lower  Living  Stand- 
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ard  of  K,MO.  I  hope  that  this  provision 
will  be  retained  In  the  final  legislation. 

I  strongly  support  the  proviaion  to  this 
amendment  which  gives  preference  to 
an  alternative  sponsor  when  the  local 
governmental  unit  has  maintained  a 
pattern  of  exclusion  of  minorities  or  of 
msensitivtty  to  the  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  citizens.  It  Is  a  shameful 
fact  that  there  arc  many  places  where 
poor  and  minority  citlxeBU  cannot  expect 
fair  or  sensitive  treatment.  This  provi- 
sion recognises  this  fact  and  provides  an 
alternative  to  governmental  neglect  or 
mistreatment  of  those  todlvlduals. 

Although  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment,  I  am  distresaed  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  bill  tatroduced  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm  and  myself  during  committee 
and  subcommittee  consldemtlon  have 
not  been  tacluded. 

I  think  It  Is  wrong  to  limit  eliglbUlty 
for  prime  sponsorship  to  govemm«ital 
units  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more. 
There  are  many  places  of  all  sizes  which 
need  child  care  programs.  Their  citizens 
should  not  be  deprived  of  these  programs 
simply  because  tliey  live  in  localities  of 
limited  population,  and  I  therefore  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Chairman  Per- 
kins to  reduce  the  eligible  population  re- 
quirement to  10,000. 

I  am  distressed  that  an  amendment  to- 
suring  that  child  care  centers  be  oper- 
ated on  a  nonprofit  basis  was  rejected 
by  the  committee.  It  disturbs  me  very 
much  that  anyone  should  be  allowed  to 
profit  economically  by  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  for  care  and  education.  I  find 
the  possibility  of  day  care  agencies  cut- 
ting corners  to  enhance  their  profits  an 
appalling  prospect. 

It  it  my  view  that  child  care  should  be 
open  to  a  larger  spectrum  of  families. 
Because  of  an  imwlllingness  to  commit 
sufQcient  funding  the  committee  did  not 
do  this,  umversal  child  care  as  the  right 
of  every  American  family  is  «m  idea  whose 
time  has  oome.  My  bill  proposed  to  make 
a  start  to  that  dlrectian  by  gradually 
opentog  up  a  larger  percentage  of  funds 
to  families  above  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard.  I  hope 
ihis  can  come  about  to  the  future. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  to  think  of  child  care 
programs  as  something  that  should  meet 
the  needs  of  only  the  very  poor.  Be- 
cause of  this  type  of  thinking,  there  has 
been  a  stigma  attached  to  child  care. 

This  will  not  (diange  imtil  child  care 
programs  become  truly  universal  by  be- 
ing opened  up  to  a  broad  range  of 
participants. 

This  will  not  change  so  long  as  poverty 
is  a  qualification  for  participation. 

Child  care  for  the  poor  is  necessary,  but 
rliild  care  to  meet  the  needs  cl  all  chil^ 
dren,  poor  and  nonpoor  alike,  must  be 
our  goal. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  only 
reason  the  suggestion  for  universal  or 
comprehensive  child  care  appeals  to  some 
as  a  vast  new  expenditure  they  are  un- 
willing to  commit  Is  because  of  our 
hitherto  lopsided  prlMlties.  We  have  for 
too  long  given  human  needs  a  low 
budgetary  priority.  We  spend  upwards  of 
$76  billion  a  year  and  no  one  bats  an  eye. 

We  pour  a  billion  dtrflars  toto  a  use- 
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less  white  elephant  like  the  S8T  and 
when  the  plane  turns  out  to  be  a  dud  we 
are  prepared  to  pour  to  millions  more. 

We  spend  over  $20  blUion  a  year  In  an 
illegal,  Immoral  war,  this  Nation,  but  not 
Congress  or  the  White  House,  rejects  and 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  that  the  cost 
of  total  coverage  of  all  18  million  chil- 
dren under  5  to  the  population  as  a 
whole  could  come  to  the  same  flgiire. 

It  is  especially  Ironic  because  other 
coimtriee,  such  as  those  to  Scandinavia, 
Israel,  the  Soviet  Unioi.  and  France,  put 
us  to  shame  when  it  comes  to  child  care. 
We  are  terrorized  that  they  might  beat 
us  in  buildtog  a  supersonic  transport, 
but  when  It  comes  to  child  care,  that  Is 
something  else  again. 

We  need  these  services  desperat^y 
and  we  have  the  capacity  to  pay  for  them 
if  we  (Kily  would. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
Brademas  amendment  provldtog  com- 
prehensive child  development  programs, 
including  a  full  range  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  services  for  all  chlldrM 
regardless  of  economic,  social,  and  fam- 
ily background  is  approved  as  part  of 
HJl.  10361.  this  will  be  a  dark  day  for 
America.  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
the  Orwellian  nightmare  of  1984  will  be 
a  retdity  in  the  America  of  1971. 

History  books  are  crammed  with  illus- 
trations of  government  attempts  to  gato 
control  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
the  jroung  i)eople  of  the  country,  yet 
Hitler  with  all  of  his  regimentation 
never  fully  achieved  what  this  amend- 
ment totends — the  formation  of  a 
partnership  of  parents,  community.  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  every 
child  with  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  to 
reach  his  full  potential  by  establishing 
and  expandtog  cMnprehensive  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services. 

This  amendment  insxilts  motherhood 
and,  if  passed,  will  destroy  the  home.  If 
this  amendment  is  approved,  the  House 
will  be  gotog  on  record  as  saytog  that 
mothers  do  not  know  what  is  best  for 
their  children— the  State  does.  I  don't 
regard  mothers  as  Incompetent  to  care 
for  their  cliildren. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  com- 
prehensive physical  and  mental  health, 
social,  and  cognitive  development  serv- 
ices necessary  for  children  participating 
in  the  program.  In  other  words,  if  the 
House  passes  this  amendment,  It  is  au- 
thoriztog  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  programs  to  teach  all  children 
how  to  eat,  sleep,  and  think — it  is  au- 
thorlztog  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  programs  to  take  the  children 
of  Americans  away  from  their  paroits 
and  place  them  to  the  custody  of  the 
State  and  subject  them  to  State-ordained 
programs  and  activities.  There  is  no 
restriction  to  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
any  sort  of  Instruction  so  long  as  it 
affects  the  child's  life  and  is  approved 
by  the  established  authorities. 

Furthermore,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  and  the  Federal  courts  follow 
their  present  practices,  religion  cannot 
be  allowed  to  such  child  development 
programs.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
may  signal  "the  death  of  Ood"  for  the 
youth  of  otir  country. 

This   amendm«it   goes   even  further 


than  merely  providing  for  government- 
controlled  nursery  schools,  Headstart 
programs,  or  ktodergartens.  It  actually 
provides  for  programs  to  take  tbe  child 
completely  away  from  his  parents.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  is  actually  Instructed 
to  program  for  a  34-hour  day  by  pro- 
vldtog otiier  specially  designed  health, 
social,  and  educational  programs — in- 
cludliig  afterschool,  summer,  weekend, 
vacation,  and  overnight  programs.  This 
is  certainly  reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  youth 
movement;  to  fact,  it  goes  far  beyond 
HiUer's  wildest  dreams  or  the  most  out- 
landish of  the  Communist  plans. 

This  amendment  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  services,  tacludJng  to-home 
services,  and  training  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  chUd  development,  for  parents, 
older  family  members  functioning  to  the 
capacity  of  parents,  youth,  and  prospec- 
tive parents.  This  provision  clearly  ta- 
dicates  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  replace  the  parent  with  the 
State;  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  trato  the 
parent  to  be  an  agent  of  the  State. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
striktogly  similar  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Communists  on  the  destruction  of  the 
family  unit.  Leon  Trotsky,  writing  to  the 
Revolution  Betrayed,  1936.  commented 
that  "you  cannot  'abolish'  the  family, 
you  have  to  replace  it" — translated  by 
Max  Eastman.  New  York,  1965. 

Supporters  of  this  am«idment  argue 
that  this  Is  a  voluntary  thing,  that  it  is 
not  mandatory,  that  there  wUl  be  noth- 
ing further  after  this  act,  that  it  is  an 
end  to  itself.  We  have  heard  these  argu- 
ments and  assurances  before.  Public  edu- 
cation was  not  origtoally  totended  to  be 
compulsory.  This  House  went  on  record 
prohibiting  the  use  of  busing  to  totegrate 
schools — they  bus  anyway.  Furthermore, 
this  amendment  itself  todicates  that  it  is 
merely  a  beginning — the  foot  to  the  door. 
The  language  is  quite  clear: 

It  la  the  purpoM  of  tliij  Act  to  . . .  eatabiisb 
the  legmatlTe  framework  for  the  fut\ire  ex- 
panBloa  of  such  progrema  to  prorUle  unl- 
venaUy  available  child  deTelopment  aerrtoea. 
Nobody  can  aaaure  ua  tliat  tbla  program  wUl 
not  beoMne  mandatary.  We  iisva  laaraed 
otbm-wlae  the  bard  w»y. 

Millions  of  American  men  fought  and 
died  to  Nazi  Germany  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  They  fought  and  died 
because  they  believed  to  God,  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.  For  the  House  to  consider  such 
an  amendment  as  this  is  an  Insult  to 
their  memory :  to  pass  such  an  act  would 
be  a  desecration  of  their  honor,  a  rejec- 
tion of  their  sacrifice. 

The  Commandments  of  God  teach  us 
to  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  Uiy  God  glveth  thee"— 
Exodus  20: 12.  This  is  the  fifth  Command- 
ment; it  is  the  first  Commandment  to 
deal  entirely  with  the  daily  life  of  man. 
Only  the  worship  of  God  is  considered 
more  Important. 

This  amendment  would  have  our  Gov- 
ernment Institute  programs  to  teach  our 
children  and  grandchildren  to  hcmor  the 
State.  I  cannot  su];nx>rt  it;  my  pet^ile 
would  be  shocked  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  would  dare 
to  consider  enacting  such  legislation. 
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I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  this  atrocity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Blr.  BaADncAs)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELxxa.  vem  wttm  clekks 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerics. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were'  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Braducas  and  Eslxnborh,  Mrs. 
Greek  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Qui«. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  203, 
noes  181,  not  voting  48.  as  follows: 

(RqUNo.  273) 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 303 


NOES— 181 


Abouresk 

Flood 

Obey 

Abeug 

Foley 

OHara 

Addabbo 

Pord. 

O'Konskl 

Albert 

WlUlam  D 

OTJelll 

Alexander 

Praser 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Patten 

CaUX. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Aaderaon, 

Puqua 

Perkins 

Tenn. 

Oallagber 

Peyser 

Annunzlo 

Oarmatz 

Pickle 

Asp  In 

Qaydoa 

Pike 

BadlUo 

aialmo 

Poage 

Barrett 

Olbbons 

Podell 

Beglcto 

Oonzalez 

Preyer.  NO. 

Bell 

Gray 

Price,  lU. 

Bennett 

Green,  Oret? 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Bergland 

Oreen.  Pa 

Puclnskl 

Bla«n 

Ortflltba 

Ratlsback 

Blester 

Oude 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Bees 

Blanton 

Hamilton 

Held.  NY. 

Blatnlk 

Hanley 

Reuse 

Bogga 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rlegle 

Bo  land 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Roe 

Brad  etnas 

Hawkins 

Rogers 

Brasco 

Hays 

Roncallo 

Brooks 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rooney.  NY. 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass 

Rosenthal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

RostenkowskI 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Hlr.ks.  llass. 

Roush 

Burton 

Hollfleld 

Roy 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Horton 

Boybal 

Byron 

Howard 

Rsran 

Carey.  NY. 

Jacobs 

8t  Oermaln 

Carney 

Johnson.  Calif 

Bar banes 

Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scbeuer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Karth 

Selberllng 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Chlabolm 

Kazen 

Slsk 

Clark 

Koch 

suck 

Clay 

Kyros 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collins,  ni. 

Lei?gett 

Staggers 

Conte 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Link 

James  V. 

Corman 

Long.  Md. 

SteKl 

Cotter 

McCormack 

Steele 

Cougblln 

McDade 

Stokes 

Culver 

McKay 

Stratton 

Daniels.  N  J. 

McKinnfy 

Stubblefleld 

Danlelson 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Davis.  Oa. 

Mass. 

Symington 

de  laOarza 

Madden 

Thompson.  N  J 

Deliuma 

MaUuna«;a 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Denholm 

MazToU 

Tleman 

Dent 

Meeds 

Ddall 

DlngeU 

Melcher 

Ullman 

Oonobue 

Metcalfe 

VanDeerlln 

Dow 

MlkTa 

Vanlk 

Dowdy 

Mills.  Ark. 

Vigor!  to 

Drinan 

MtnUb 

Watdle 

Dulskl 

Mink 

Whalen 

Duncan 

Mitchell 

Wolff 

Dwyer 

Mollohan 

Wright 

Bckhardt 

Monagan 

Yates 

Sdwards,  Calif 

Moaber 

Yatron 

Ellberg 

Murphy.  lU. 

Young.  Tex. 

Each 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Evans.  Oolo. 

M«d8l 

Pascell 

Nix 

Abbltt 

Doodling 

Frlee.  Tex. 

AbariMUiy 

Orlffln 

FuroaU 

Anderson,  111. 

Oroas 

Qule 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Orover 

QtiUlen 

Haley 

aandall 

N.  Dak. 

Ball 

BMTlCk 

Arclier 

Hammer- 

Held.  m. 

Arendi 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

Asbbronk 

Hanaen.  Idaho    RoberU 

AapUMOl 

Haraha 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bakar 

Harvey 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Baring 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Belcher 

Henderson 

Ruth 

B«tts 

Hlcka,  Wash. 

Sandman 

BevlU 

HUlU 

Siktterlleld 

Hogan 

Baylor 

Bow 

Hoamer 

Scherle 

Bray 

Bull 

HnhmltsE 

Brtnkley 

Hungatc 

Scbneebsll 

BrotExnan 

Hunt 

Schwengel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ichord 

Sebellua 

BroyblU,  N.C. 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bhrlver 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubltz 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith,  NY. 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Keating 

Snyder 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Keith 

Spence 

Cabell 

Kemp 

Springer 

Calfery 

King 

Stanton. 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

J.  William 

Cedar  berg 

Kyi 

Stalger,  Ariz. 

Chamberlain 

I^ndgrebe 

Stelger,  Wis 

Chappell 

Latta 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Uoyd 

Taylor 

DonH. 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

McColIlster 

Teague,  Tex. 

Collier 

McDonald. 

Terry 

Collins.  Tex. 

Mich. 

Thompson.  Oa 

Colmer 

McEwen 

Thone 

Crane 

McKevltt 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniel,  Va. 

McMillan 

Veysey 

Davis,  B.C. 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Davis,  wis. 

Mallllard 

Wamplsr 

Dellenback 

Mann 

Ware 

Dennis 

Martin 

Whalley 

Devlne 

Mathias.  Calif. 

White 

Dickinson 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Whltehurst 

Downing 

Mayne 

Whltten 

du  Pont 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Erienbom 

MUler.  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Plndley 

Mills,  Md. 

WUllams 

Fish 

Mlnshall 

Wllsnn.  Bob 

Plsher 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Plowers 

Montgomery 

Wyatt 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

.  Morse 

Wydler 

Porsjthe 

Myers 

Wylle 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Prey 

Pelly 

Toung.  Fla. 

Oettys 

PettU 

Zlon 

Gold  water 

Powell 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINQ— 48 

Adams 

Graaso 

Morgan 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Moas 

ClawRon.  Del 

Hagan 

Murphy.  NY. 

Conable 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Delaney 

H«bert 

Passman 

Derwlnskl 

Jonas 

Plmle 

Dlggs 

Kee 

Pofl 

Dom 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Runnels 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Ruppe 

Edwards,  La. 

Lujan 

Slkes 

Eshleman 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Calif. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Plynt 

McCuUocb 

WUson, 

Prellnghuysen 

McPaU 

Charles  H 

Prenzel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Oaliflanakis 

Moorbead 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
advertently voted  "no."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  change  my  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr. 


AMKHDinNT    OITXXKD    BT    Sn. 

or  wiscotfsiM 
Mr.     STEIQER    of    Wisconsin. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Aabendment  offerwl  by  Mi.  SnaoiB  ot  Wis* 
oonaln:  On  page  10,  Une  31,  lOMrt  befon 
the  conuna  tha  following:  "aad  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  program  ItveU  tn  any  state 
are  not  reduced  as  a  result  o(  aiiplytng  Xb» 
provisions  of  this  subsection". 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  WlacoDsln.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, section  7(a)  of  the  bill  now  befoN 
you  amends  section  225(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act  to  provide  that 
Puerto  Rico,  the  trust  territories.  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  a  minimum  allotment  of  4  percent 
as  compared  to  the  present  law  which 
provides  for  a  maxlmimi  of  2  percent  of 
the  funds  available  for  Headstart,  local 
initiative,  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  Is  one  which  is  Intended  to  Insure 
that  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  pro- 
viding this  new  language  will  in  no  way 
affect  those  States  who  presently  receive 
funds  receive  less  than  they  now  get.  The 
effect  of  the  committee  bill  is  to  ask  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  more 
than  double  the  siae  of  the  programs  now 
existing  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  other 
territories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  needs  to 
clearly  understand  what  it  is  doing  In 
changing  the  wording  from  "not  more 
than  2  per  centum"  to  "shall  reserve  4 
per  centum".  The  net  result  of  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
been  one  of  the  continuation  of  levels 
for  local  initiative  programs  and  for 
many  of  the  special  emphasis  programs 
such  as  Headstart.  Assuming  there  will 
be  no  room  for  expansion  in  these  pro- 
grams once  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  fiscal  year  1972,  0E50  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  programs  across  the 
country  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement 
contained  In  this  bill  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  other  territories.  In  order  to  come  up 
with  the  $16  million.  OEO  will  have  to 
cut  all  State  allocations  local  Initiative 
and  Headstart  programs  by  2  percent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time,  though  I  can.  In  attempting  to  de- 
tail to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
the  results  that  are  going  to  take  place 
in  your  own  State  if  you  do  not  adopt 
my  amendment.  Let  us  clearly  imder- 
stand  that  If  we  have  not  done  some- 
thing with  this  2-percent  Increase  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  then 
when  we  come  back  we  will  be  confronted 
with  this  situation  where  OEO  will  have 
had  to  cut  local  initiative  and  Headstart 
programs  by  2  percent,  and  thus  take 
some  $16  million  away  from  present 
local  initiative  and  Headstart  programs 
now  being  operated  across  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
about  which  you  ought  to  be  aware,  not 
to  take  action  on  this  at  this  time.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. This  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
If  additional  funds  are  appropriated  and 
no  reduction  is  required,  then  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  territories  will  get  their 
full  amount. 

Given  these  considerations,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  to  section  7(a)  of  this 
bill  I  have  offered  be  adopted. 
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That  is  why  this  is  a  hold  harmleos 
provision.  It  does  not  r^^eal  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  but  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  other  programs  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $1«  miUion  can  even  be  devel- 
oped in  the  time  remahiing  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I  urge 
tills  body  to  adopt  this  amendment 
wliich  insures  a  hold  harmless  provision, 
and  we  will  not  have  a  negative  effect 
upon  the  prc^rams  on  the  mainland,  and 
we  will.  I  believe,  insure  that  when  addi- 
tional funds  are  available  then  the  pro- 
grams in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  can  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

SVBSTITUTi:       A»«*»DMENT       OVTmBXD       BY        UM. 
c6rDOV«    rOR    TH«    AMCNDMBNT    OFIXaH)    BT 

MB.  sTKCER  or  wiscoNsni 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  th«  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendn»ent  offered  by  Mr. 
COEDOVA  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Steioeb  of  V^^lsconsln:  Page  16,  strike  out  line 
21  and  all  that  follows  down  through  page 
17   line  4,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Section  206(8)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Director  shall 
allot"  and  all  that  foUows  down  through  "He 
shall  also  reserve",  and  Insert  In  Uou  thereof 
the  following:   "the  Director  shaU  reserve". 

(2)  Section  609(1)  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  •';  except  that  when  used  In 
Section  M5  of  this  Act  the  term  means  only 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Mr.  c6rDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  my  amendment 
proposes  to  meet  the  objections  which 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steigkr)  seeks  to  meet  in  his  amend- 
ments; that  is,  to  protect  against  any 
cuts  in  existing  programs  in  the  States. 

What  it  does,  the  language  of  my 
amendment,  would  instead  of  providing 
for  a  4-percent  set-aside  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories,  it  would  eliminate 
any  set-aside,  and  would  seek  to  place 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands in  the  same  position  as  States. 

In  this  fashion  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  not  be  required  to 
first  meet  4  percent  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories,  and  then  divide  the  bal- 
ance, but  Puerto  Rico  would  come  in, 
and  so  would  the  other  territories,  in  the 
.same  fashion  as  States  under  the  exist- 
ing formula. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  now  has 
discretion  to  expand  20  percent  of  the 
funds  under  section  225  of  the  com- 
munity action  program.  He  can  expend 
them  at  his  discretion,  and  he  also  has 
discretion  to  reallot  such  amounts  as  may 
not  be  needed  in  any  particular  State. 

I  suggest  that  not  giving  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  the  special  treatment 
of  setting  aside  4  percent,  a  rigid  figure  of 
4  percent,  and  simply  making  them  come 
under  the  same  formula  as  the  other 
States,  would  be  best 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CbRDOVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (California. 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chaltman,  I  would 
Uke  to  state  that  I  support  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  our  colleague, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico  cMr.  C6rdova>  .  I  tliink  that  he  and 
our  duly  eiected  Republican  Governor 
have  stated  moat  effectively  the  case  for 
the  support  of  the  ResldMit  C<Hnmls- 
sknwr's  poaltioD,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leacues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  Join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6a- 

DOVA)  . 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msui  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
the  amount  of  the  allocations  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
be  under  his  amendment  at  the  level  of 
the  funding  of  these  programs  at  the 
pres«it  time? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  It  would  be  larger 
than  4  percent,  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. How  much  larger  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  So  at  the  present 
time  it  is  2  percent,  the  committee  bill 
would  double  that  to  4  percent,  and  your 
amendment  would  be  larger  than  4  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

msm. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  am  I  not  correct,  may  I  say 
to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  in  assum- 
ing that  the  end  result  of  your  substitute, 
if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  would  be  that 
instead  of  requiring  $16  million  trans- 
ferred from  the  mainland  to  Puerto 
Rico,  that  they  will  transfer  $42.5  mil- 
lion in  order  to  make  it  comparable  to 
the  State  allocations  under  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  c6RDOVA.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  would  have  to  be  transferred  now. 
The  allocation  would  be  larger  if  the 
same  State  treatment  were  given  to 
Puerto   Rico,   the    Virgin    Islands,   and 

Guam.  _^ . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  This 
amendment,  if  I  am  correct,  is  identical 
with  the  Senate  biU. 

Mr.  c6RDOVA.  The  Senate  bill  is  not 
quite  identical.  The  Senate  bUl  provides 
for  not  more  than  4  percent  in  the  next 
ftecal  year  and  then  treatment  as  States 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  To  treat 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  for  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  o6RDOVA.  That  is  right.  But  I 
suggest  that  by  the  exercise  of  discretion 
by  the  OEO,  the  States  can  depend  on 
the  same  kind  of  protection  they  have 
gotten  as  shown  by  this  amendment 
where  the  office  of  the  OEO  has  taken 
the  position  of  fighting  any  Increased 
allocation  to  Puerto  Rkjo. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C6RDOVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Trust 
Territories  Subcommittee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 
C6rdova> . 

The  allotments  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  our  other 
trust  territories  have  been  substantially 
below  the  national  level. 

The  question  of  taxes  has  been  raised, 
as  it  relates  to  Puerto  Rican  and  trust 
territory  residents.  The  Congress  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  income  level 
in  Puerto  Rico  is.  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional level  and  has  permitted  Puerto 
Rico  to  top  the  revenue  sources  available, 
and  to  use  the  revenue  to  meet  some  of 
the  urgent  problems  existing  there.  This 
policy  dates  back  to  1900,  when  Congress 
provided  for  the  first  civil  government  in 
Puerto  Rico  uiltter  the  American  flag 
and  realized,  on  the  basis  of  the  report 
of  the  military  governor,  that  the  pos- 
sible revenues  were  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  type  of  government  which 
was  usual  in  any  American  community. 

They  pay  taxes  into  the  social  security 
system.  As  American  citizens,  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  trust  territories 
have  served  in  our  military  services. 

The  amendment  by  Mr.  C6rdova  is 
deserving  of  our  support  for  a  number  of 
reasons  but  the  most  significant,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  it  would  place  the  nearly  3 
million  American  living  In  these  areas 
in  the  same  category  as  the  States  of 
our  Union;  the  same  factors  of  employ- 
ment, income  and  so  forth. 

The  educational,  economic,  and  secur- 
ity interests  are  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  this 
House  will  be  considering  a  nonvoting 
delegate  bill  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  I  have  cosponsored  and  sup- 
ported this  legislation  for  the  same  rea- 
sons I  support  this  amendment.  It  is  very- 
much  in  the  overall  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  Improve  and  enhance 
our  working  cooperative  relationships 
and  our  commimications  these  people 
and  their  governmental  leaders.  This  Is 
particularly  appropriate  when  one  con- 
siders the  rapidly  changing  political  and 
security  matters  in  the  Caribbean,  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific  Basin.  This 
represents  a  pxilnt  of  view  reflecting  our 
international  interests. 

On  the  domestic  situation.  I  would  like 
to  establish  a  very  significant  point.  We 
are  paying  very  high  welfare  costs  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  opportunities  in 
these  areas  that  have  caused  these  peo- 
ple to  migrate  to  our  big  cities  seeking 
opportunities  that  simply  did  not  exist 
because  they  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  tremendous  challenges  of  urt>an  me- 
tropolitan life.  The  same  is  true  of  Rural 
America.  We  most  check  this  outmigra- 
tion  and  concentrate  on  revitalizing  and 
diversifying  the  oivortunlttes  for  people 
living  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
Mr.  CbRBOvA's  amendment  would  help 
to  accomplish  these  domestic  and  inter- 
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national  objectives.  Therefore,  I  eooi- 
mend  him  and  ask  you  to  support  his  ef  • 
forta. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA.  Ui.  Chairman.  I  aak 
the  8x«>port  of  my  collescues  for  thiU 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  propoeed  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wlaooiudn. 

Bfr.  MEED8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  Iff 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  almost  0  years  now 
the  2>;^  million  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  systematically  denied  thdr 
equal  share  of  the  funding  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  has 
been  done  by  language  which  said  "not 
more  than  2  percent."  The  fact  is — this 
has  always  been  interpreted  as  less  than 
2  percent.  As  a  result,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  always  gotten  less'  than 
2  percent  of  funding. 

The  fact  Is  that  Puerto  Rico  with  2\^ 
million  people  is  apintnimately  the 
same  size  u  the  25th  largest  State  in  this 
Union.  E^reryone  of  those  people  are 
American  citizens.  E^veryone  of  them  is 
entitled  to  the  full  representation  and 
to  the  full  funding  which  goes  to  any 
State  in  the  Union  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  legislation. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  would  establish  that  fact 
and  would  provide  funding  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  the  States.  In  other  words, 
they  would  get  what  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  on  the  basis  of  population  Just 
like  any  other  State. 

I  am  supporting  that,  but  minimally, 
I  am  saying  that  we  must  hold  the  com- 
mittee position  because  If  we  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkigeh).  we  will 
go  right  back  to  the  old  game  of  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  Puerto  Rico — because 
ho  says,  if  money  is  not  required  to  be 
taken — and  the  fact  is  that  this  money 
has  been  taken  from  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  American  Sa- 
moa all  these  years  and  Is  b^ng  used  in 
a  discretionary  fund  by  the  director  of 
tlie  OEO. 

No  basic  allotment  to  any  States 
would  be  affected  by  the  committee  lan- 
guage. It  deals  only  with  discretionary 
funds  of  the  director  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  be  allowed  to  set 
up  the  kind  of  programs  that  they  should 
under  this  legislation  and  receive  the 
kind  of  funding  that  they  should  have 
under  this  law.  I  siiggest  that  these 
American  citizens  are  entitled  to  every- 
thing the  rest  of  us  are,  and  if  we  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  we  will  be  denying  them 
equahty. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  I  Join  my 
friend  from  Washington  in  saying  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  larger  in  population  than 
many  other  States  from  which  we  coma. 
Perhaps  they  have  even  greater  needi 
than  in  some  of  our  other  States. 


Our  ooUeaffue  and  frleod  from  Wls- 
codMd  argued  that  we  mint  not  give 
Paerto  Rloo  this  amount  of  money  be- 
oauM  It  would  reduce  the  money  that  is 
gfOng  to  your  State.  Iliat  seems  a  very, 
very  strange  thing.  What  w  have  done 
all  theae  years  to  to  reduoe  the  money 
going  to  Puerto  Rloo  so  that  there  could 
be  more  money  spent  In  aU  the  60  States. 
Reatdents  of  Puerto  Rteo  are  either 
American  clticens  and  they  ought  to  be 
treated  that  way,  or  they  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  suggest  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  the  Resident  Oom- 
missioner  is  fair  and  equitable.  If  the 
Puerto  Rican  families  moved  to  New 
York,  they  are  eligible  for  child  develop- 
ment programs.  If  the  population  is  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  needs  are  there, 
then  they  ought  to  be  mcluded  on  a  popu- 
lation basis. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  not  that  you  should  not  have  the 
funds  In  your  States  to  use.  but  the  fimds 
in  every  one  of  the  States  ought  to  be 
spent  better. 

The  report  to  which  I  referred  a  mo- 
ment ago  indicated  Uiat  we  had  spent 
$27  million  in  the  Portland  area,  and  86 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  target  area 
in  North  Portland  were  not  even  aware 
tiiat  there  were  war  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. I  am  talking  about  the  target 
area.  There  Is  another  part  of  that  same 
report.  An  independent  consultant  gath- 
ered the  material.  He  said  that  there  had 
been  $7  milUon  of  Federal  fimds  wasted. 
This  is  what  we  ought  to  be  talking  about. 
How  do  we  redesign  the  poverty  pro- 
grams so  that  the  funds  will  be  spent 
wisely? 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner. 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  on  the  surface 
appear  to  be  fair  to  extend  the  same 
rights  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  trust  territories  as  are  extended 
to  the  States.  But  I  think  along  with  the 
receipt  of  this  sort  of  fair  treatment, 
ought  to  go  fair  treatment  as  to  obliga- 
tions as  well.  If  those  territories  pay 
taxes  on  the  same  basis,  tlien  certainly 
they  should  get  benefits  on  the  same 
basis.  Seeking  to  be  treated  equally  for 
benefits,  I  think  they  should  then  offer 
to  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  for  tax 
purposes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlenmn's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  tiiink  there 
is  any  question  that  there  are  problems 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territories.  But  I 
tiilnk  the  committee  ought  to  at  least 
have  the  bare,  cold  facts  of  life  before 
it  before  it  goes  about  the  business  of 
attempting  to  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  (ict  us  un- 
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derstand  that  under  the  fcrmnla  con- 
tained In  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Act.  it  is  a  trif actor  formula,  Puerto  Rico 
will  receive  6.73  percent  of  total  State 
distribution.  Interpreted  Into  fiscal  year 

1970  dcdlars,  this  would  amount  to  about 
f43.a  million,  or  3^  times  its  fiscal  ysar 

1971  allotment.  The  $42.5  million  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  allot- 
ments and  will  reduce  the  levels  of  16 
States  who  are  over  their  statutory 
minimum  allotments.  Puerto  Rico's  al- 
lotment is  surpassed  in  magnitude  only 
by  New  York  and  California.  It  is  heav- 
ily skewed  bgr  Puerto  Rico's  large  num- 
ber of  children  under  18  in  families  with 
annual  income  under  $1,000.  which  is 
13.6  percent  at  the  U,S.  total.  The  esti- 
mated reduction  out  of  Headstart  for 
Mississippi  is  18.6  million.  $3.3  million 
out  of  New  York.  $2.9  million  out  <rf  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $3.2  million  out  of 
niinois,  $2.5  million  out  of  Arkansas, 
$2.1  million  out  of  Texas,  $3  million  out 
of  Missouri,  $5.5  million  out  of  Arizona, 
$1.2  million  out  of  California,  and  $1.2 
million  out  of  Washington. 

There  must  be,  I  think,  a  clear  under- 
standing that  unless  we  adopt  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  the  end  re- 
sult will  be  a  substantial  reduction  of 
local  initiative  and  Headstart  programs 
in  the  mainland  States.  I  tiilnk  that 
would  be  a  mistake. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  willingness  to  share  his 
time  viith  me. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  remember 
that  the  relations  between  Puerto  Rleo 
and  the  United  States  were  voted  upon 
by  the  Congress,  and  it  was  the  C<mgree8 
which  said  the  Puerto  Rlcans  are  Ameri- 
can citieens  and  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges and  the  obligations  of  American 
citizens.  For  that  reason  Puerto  Rlcans 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  taxes, 
the  Congress  provided  that  because  the 
level  of  income  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  was 
so  far  below  the  rest  of  the  country,  un- 
til that  level  grows  to  a  level  comparable 
with  that  of  the  other  States,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  would  not  pay  Federal  taxes. 

The  reason  for  that  was  to  anaUe  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  through  their  own  efforts 
and  through  their  Operation  Bootstnm 
to  show  how  they  could  devtiop  them- 
selves economically.  So  that  was  a  oom- 
pact  that  Congress  and  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  entered  into  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

However,  we  are  now  talking  about 
legislation  that  has  to  do  with  the  devel- 
opment of  poor  people,  and  when  It 
comes  to  that  kind  of  legislation,  there 
Is  no  separate  class  of  American  citizens. 
There  is  only  one  Und.  What  we  say  is 
that  if  Puerto  Rlcans  have  the  obliga- 
tions of  American  dtlEens,  such  as  serv- 
iee  In  Vietnam,  ineh  as  being  entitled 
to  be  klUed  in  Vietnam,  they  axe  entitled 
to  get  help  in  Puerto  Rico.  So  we  say 
tliat  to  help  develop  Puerto  Rloo  econom- 
ically it  is  important  that  we  consider 
them  as  American  cltlzeoa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  action. 
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For  that  reason,  ICr.  CHialnnan.  I  sup- 
port tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylddT 

Mr.  BAIHLXX>.  lyleld  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
aeman  from  Wtooonsln  points  out  that  It 
costs  $36.5  minion  a  year  to  extend  this 
program  to  Puerto  Rico.  If  those  figures 
are  anywhere  near  correct,  under  present 
funding  this  means  that  Puerto  Rico, 
during  the  funding  we  hare  had  ^th 
the  OEO.  has  been  deprived  of  $150  mil- 
lion on  the  basis  of  population.  I  suggest 
we  ought  to  start  making  up  for  that 
loss. 

Mr.  HAIjET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  every- 
body having  a  legal  share  hi  anything, 
but  now  we  are  talking  about  treating 
these  people  as  we  treat  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Do  the  Members  know  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  pay  no  Income  tax 
and  pay  nothing  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury? We  have  expended  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  assist  these  people.  If  they  want  to 
come  along  and  take  their  chances  and 
be  American  citizens,  let  them  pay  the 
taxes,  the  income  tax  and  other  taxes 
that  my  people  In  Horlda  pay.  n  the 
Congress  exempts  us  from  Income  tax  to 
be  paid  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  we 
will  not  come  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  anything,  because  we  would  not  need 
anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  siihfititute  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Stxig(R). 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 

division   (demanded  by  Mr.  Stuoss  of 

Wisconahi)    there  were — ayes  76,  noes 

61. 

TXLUa  VOR8  wrrH  ci.wiaw 

Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin. 
Chairman.  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
CbRDovA.  Mr.  Stxiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mrs. 
Qrein  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Quix. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  202, 
noes  161.  not  voting  99,  as  follows: 

IBoIl  No.  274] 

( Recorded  'I>BUer  Vote  ] 
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Oubaer  Mocvhead 
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So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SmoKa)  as 
antended. 

Tbe  amendmoit,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMxmutan  omueo  bt  ick.  bcueuu 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bcuxva:  On 
page  18.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

SBC.  9.  Part  C  of  TlUe  n  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  234.  (a)  The  Director  may  oontraet  or 
provide  prxmnntmi  aflsUtanoe  far  projeeto  con- 
ducted by  puUlo  or  prtTate  aewictM  which 
are  designed  to  serve  groups  of  low-Income 
individuals  who  are  not  being  eflecttvely 
served  by  other  programs  under  this  title.  In 
administering  this  section  the  Dlrwrtor  *haU 
give  special  oonalderatlon  t»  program*  de- 
signed to  aastot  older  pereone  who  are  not 
being  effectively  aarvsd  by  other  pcogranoE 
under  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  oanytnc  out  tixls 
section  there  ut>  hereby  authorised  to  be  h>- 
oropruted  (in  addlUon  to  the  amounts  an- 
thorteed  by  SecUon  3(a)  of  the  Koonomlc 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1871)  SoO  nUl- 
llon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1BT3. 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary." 

and  renumber  the  foDowlng  sectbms  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ftni'^'^Tn^nt  Is  designed  to  remedy  a 
problem  that  has  become  endemic  In  this 
country  In  connection  with  the  poverty 
program,  the  f  atture  to  adequately  serve 
our  senior  citizens.  In  effect,  it  puts  $50 
million  of  additional  funding  Into  pro- 
grams derigned  for  elderly  pet«de. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  spring  the  Field 
Hearing  Subcommittee  No.  1,  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  god  Labor,  un- 
der the  distinguished  chairmanship  of 
the  gentlfip^"  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  held  oversight  hearings  in 
New  York. 

At  that  hearing  a  diaife  was  made 
that  astonished  many  meaobers  of  the 
suhoommlttae.  Hie  charge  was  made 
ihaX  in  the  administration  of  the  poverty 
program,  there  has  been  "syst«natic  dls- 
citaUnatkA"  against  ekl«rly  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith;  that  they  were  betog 
tlireatened.   harassed,   and   Intimidated 
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and  by  various  means  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  poverty  proKram. 

I  immediately  asked  Qw  GAO,  xaxdkT 
Mr.  Elmer  Steats,  to  manttor  inTcstial- 
tions  of  this  charge  to  be  undertaken  ky 
OEO  and  the  New  York  City  Htmnpi 
Piesources  Admlnlstratioa. 

These  Investigations  were  in  fact  ctM- 
ducted.  The  GAO  did  snpervise  these  IM- 
vestlgatkms.  To  make  a  long  story  shos. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  quote  the  words  of  t^ 
OEO  report,  the  charfes  of  discrimina- 
tion against  elderly  iieople  of  Jewlsi 
faith— "While  imprecise  are  not  totalis 
devoid  of  validity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  tdl 
the  details  of  particular  occasions  i(f 
harassment,  threats,  intimidation,  and 
what  not.  when  all  the  dust  had  settl^fl 
and  the  smoke  had  cleared,  it  was  quite 
true  that  in  a  conslderaUe  number  of 
cases  there  had  been  acts  of  lntlmld»- 
tkm  against  elderly  peopie  of  the  Jewlsli 
faith.  But  what  was  more  Important  antf 
what  was  more  significant  was  that  theiiB 
was  a  clear  pattern  of  dlscrimlnaticgi 
against  eklerly  people — period — against 
elderly  Catholics;  against  elderly  Pro^ 
estants;  against  elderly  people  of  Irlah 
and  Italian  extraction — and,  yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  against  elderly  blacks  aod 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Now  this  is  tnie  for  two  reasons.  When 
we  wrote  the  poverty  program,  as  a  way 
of  identifying  the  first  target  opportUr- 
nlty.  this  House  in  its  wisdom  directed 
that  poverty  be  attacked  first  in  area* 
of  the  most  dense  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty. 

TYmbb  areas  were  our  targets  of  (h> 
portunlty — and  I  think  properly  so. 

Because  of  the  direction  many  elderly 
people  who  became  poor  as  they  became 
elderly  and  who  were  thus  living  out- 
side of  the  most  dense  concentrations  dt 
poverty  were  legally  excluded  from  par- 
UckptMofi  In  the  program. 

Second,  Congress  designed  the  pro- 
gram primully  to  break  out  of  the  en- 
vironment which  causes  poverty.  TlUs 
meant  that  the  program  was  directed 
toward  young  people — people  to  whom 
we  could  give  new  skills  and  a  new  orien- 
tation to  help  them  rise  out  of  poverty. 
Because  of  this  congressional  focus  on 
the  young,  even  when  the  elderly  Live  in 
poverty  neighborhoods,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Out  of  current  appropriations  of  ap- 
proximately $2  MUlon  last  year,  approx- 
imately $9  million  was  spent  on  the  el- 
derly poor.  The  elderly  poor  comprise  20 
percent  of  our  poverty  population.  They 
should  have  In  all  fairness  received  some- 
thing like  MOO  or  $500  million  of  that  $2 
billion  appropriation. 

But  Instead  of  receiving  20  percent  of 
that  appropriation  for  poverty,  they  re- 
ceived less  than  one-third  of  1  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do  Is  to  bring  the  elderly  poor 
not  up  to  parity  on  a  per  capita  basis — 
but  up  to  one-tenth  of  parity. 

The  CHAIBMAIV.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  exjilred. 

'Mr.  eCHZUER  asked  and  was  given 
permlMlon  to  proceed  for  8  addiUonal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  th« 


basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  elderly 
poor,  they  should  receive  as  hl^^  as  ax>- 
prozlmately  $400  to  $600  mUIlon.  My 
amoidment  is  to  give  them  $50  milil«i 
or  approximately  one-tenth  of  their  per 
capita  fair  allotment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  faced 
with  across  the  country  if  we  do  not 
take  this  kind  of  action  Is  the  most  bit- 
ter kind  of  confrontation  between  the 
white,  black,  Puerto  mean  and  Chlcano 
elderly  poor  and  the  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  Chicano  youthful  poor.  This 
I  am  sure,  aD  of  my  colleagues  wish  to 
avoid. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  youthful  poor 
a  single  dime,  a  centime,  a  sou  of  the 
inadequate  funds  we  have  put  at  their 
disposal.  We  wish  to  avoid  the  horrify- 
ing spectacle  of  elderly  white  people  and 
the  youthful  hl&dk  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  fighting  over  these  pitifully  inade- 
quate funds. 

What  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
avoid  this  ugly  confrontation  between 
age  groups  and  between  our  religious 
and/or  ethnic  groups,  is  to  go  one-tenth 
of  the  way  toward  doing  justice  to  our 
elderly  poor.  Our  elderly  poor  are  the 
silent,  the  invisible  poor.  They  do  not 
organize.  They  do  not  demonstrate.  They 
do  not  sit  In.  They  do  not  stand  in.  They 
do  not  invade  Government  offices.  They 
do  not  upset  flies  and  bum  them.  They 
do  not  throw  stink  bombs.  They  do  not 
deface  property  or  buildings.  For  that 
reason,  perhaps,  we  have  not  listened 
hard  enough  to  what  they  have  to  tell  us. 
Most  of  them  have  lived  lives  of  dig- 
nity. They  have  worked.  They  are  poor 
because  they  are  old,  because  they  are 
living  on  pensions  that  are  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  basic  survival  in  a  time  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum  up,  in  order  to 
do  minimum  Justice  to  the  poor  and  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  that  this  country 
does  not  need  at  this  anxlety-rldden 
time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
first  basic  step  that  will  give  us  a  mere 
approach,  a  mere  first  step,  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  doing  what  is  right,  de- 
cent and  honorable  for  the  elderly  poor. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gen tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  What  is  the 
criterion  of  age  that  would  be  used?  Is  it 
age  60,  age  02.  or  88? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  a  division  for 
the  elderly  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I  believe  it  Is  68  or  85. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  is  what  I  think  you 
had  better  clarify  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  Dv  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Delaware  is  recogiilzed. 

Mr.  Du  POBTT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment,  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  If  I 
understand  the  am«ndm<nt  correcUy,  It 
is  designed  to  provide  funds  for  riderly 
citlMns.    If   that   is   true,    why   is   the 
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amendment  drafted  In  such  a  way  that 
It  is  not  mandatory  that  the  funds  be 
used  for  the  elderly?  There  seena  to  be 
in  section  A  a  discretionary  power  in  the 
Director  to  use  the  funds  for  any  pro- 
gram he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  It  is  designed  to  reach 
people  who  are  not  being  effectively 
served  by  the  program  now.  If  they  are 
youthful  people  who  are  not  being  served, 
they  would  be  Included.  We  hsA  an  ex- 
ample in  the  testimony  of  some  Hasldic 
Jews  who  were  living  in  dreadful  poverty 
in  Brooklyn  who  were  not  being  served. 
They  should  also  be  included.  If  a  young 
Italian  or  Irish  boy  Is  being  excluded, 
whether  because  of  geography  or 
whether  because  their  needs  simply  were 
not  being  sensitively  appraised  by  the 
local  community  leaders  of  the  local 

poverty  program — for  whatever  reason 

If  there  are  people  entitled  to  be  served 
who  are  not  being  served,  but  were  meant 
to  be  served,  they  would  be  served  by 
these  additional  funds,  with  a  preference 
being  given  to  the  elderly  who  are  not 
being  served. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  to 
provide  $50,000,000  In  new  funds  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  finance 
new  programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 

The  plight  of  our  over-65  Americans 
has  greatly  concerned  me.  More  than 
any  other  group,  our  senior  citizens  have 
suffered  the  ravages  of  inflation.  Living 
on  fixed  incomes,  many  have  passed  from 
a  reasonable  life  style  Into  a  state  of 
poverty  over  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  20,000,000  Americans  over 
the  age  of  85  and  they  are  Increasing  at 
a  rate  of  over  300,000  annually.  Over 
half  of  those  that  are  still  heads  of 
families  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000: 
and  over  half  of  those  living  alone  or 
with  nonrelatlves  have  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000.  It  Is  a  crime  that  we  seem 
to  condemn  to  a  retirement  in  poverty 
those  Americans  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  building  a  better  country. 

This  $50,000,000  will  be  a  start  toward 
helping  these  pec«)le  who  are  in  desper- 
ate financial  straits.  Additionally,  this 
body  should  enact  several  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced with  niunerous  cosponsors  to 
further  relieve  the  financial  burden  of 
the  over -85  American. 

These  bills  include  a  $5,000  retirement 
Income  deduction,  a  full  medical  expense 
deduction,  elimination  of  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  for  social  security 
recipients,  and  expanding  medicare  cov- 
erage to  include  prescription  drugs, 
chiropractor's  services  and  optometrtc 
services. 

Additionally,  I  have  urged  that  a  tax 
exemption  be  permitted  for  those  tax- 
payers who  have  an  elderly  dependent 
with  over  $660  income.  This  is  the  same 
exemption  now  allowed  for  dependents 
under  the  age  of  19. 

Our  older  Americaxu  grew  up  in  a 
period  of  national  turmoil.  The  depres- 
sion, two  worid  wars,  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  postwar  recovery  periods  drained 
their  energies  and  In  many  cases  their 
financial  resources.  Yet  they  persevered 
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and   kept  the  spirit  ot  America   alive 
through  tbose  troubled  times. 

Now  it  is  our  turn  to  see  that  they  can 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toils.  Let  us  hope 
that  hlstcMT  will  not  Judge  us  as  being 
uncaring  for  those  who  having  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  freedom  and  way  of 
life.  Let  us  not  cast  aside  the  older 
American,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
we  all  will  someday  reach  that  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  very  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  OERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  would  add  $50  million  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  wovdd  create 
a  new  program  under  title  n  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  jjrogram 
not  heretofore  in  existence,  a  program 
not  recommended  by  the  committee,  a 
program  not  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, a  program  that  is  effectively 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
grams already  In  exlstmce. 

It  is  a  $50  miUion  add-on  that  is  not 
needed  at  all.  Let  me  Just  be  quite  fair 
and  precise  In  this.  Many  of  us  were  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  committee  bill, 
because  we  thought  this  was  a  program, 
structured  as  it  was,  that  would  keep 
OEO  in  business  in  an  effective,  reason- 
able and  responsible  way.  But  if  this 
amendment  and  others  comparable  to  it 
are  added  to  this  legislation,  then  I  think 
it  could  well  mean  this  legislation  will 
have  more  and  more  trouble  in  the  final 
analysis.  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
amendment,  which  was  not  approved  by 
the  committee,  which  adds  $50  million 
more  to  the  biU.  is  needed,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  committee  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that 
under  the  present  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  we  are  presently  expending  a  clearly 
identifiable  $8  million  for  the  senior  cit- 
izens. That  is  all  that  is  being  expended. 
We  should  be  expending  more.  We 
stipulate  $8  mllUcsi  In  the  bill,  although 
we  would  hope  much  more  could  be  ex- 
pended at  the  discretion  of  the  director 
fiom  funds  available  to  him.  Insofar 
as  the  need  for  the  elderly  and 
the  senior  cltisens'  opportunities,  they 
have  fimds  for  only  about  one-t«ith 
of  the  need  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  up  to  the  committee  to  do  what 
it  wishes.  I  certainly  feel  kindly  disposed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  as  I  do  to  toward  all  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  coimtry's  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  the  aged.  However,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
worked  its  will  on  the  bill  btfore  the 
House,  and  did  the  beet  It  felt  It  could  for 
this  Important  program. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntuiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  important  part,  it  seems  to 


me.  is  that  it  says  in  administering  this 
section,  the  administrator  shall  give  siie- 
cial  consideration  to  programs  designed 
to  assist  older  persons  who  are  not  beling 
effectively  served  by  other  programs  un- 
der this  title. 

While  the  goitleman  has  not  said  I 
ask  him  whether  this  Includes  assistance 
and  help  cm  some  of  the  programs  re- 
cently devel(H>ed  for  our  elderly  citizens 
In  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  Is  no  question 
about  It  that  our  rural  elderly  poor  are 
the  most  pitifully  and  shamefully  imder- 
served  by  such  programs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  minority  leader 
objected  to  adding  some  money  here,  but 
we  have  added  a  great  deal  of  money  this 
afternoon.  Here  we  are  talking  about  $50 
million,  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
gentleman  tells  me  this  is  only  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  that  la  Justified. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  It  is  about  2%  percent 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Will  the  genUeman 
state  what  the  ratio  would  be  for  the 
relative  number  of  elderly  poor  as  com- 
pared to  the  relative  number  of  youthful 

poor.  .     i  ,A 

Mr  SCHEUER.  It  would  be  about  10- 
percent  increase  to  build  it  up.  It  sho^d 
be   about   $500   milUon   Instead   of   $50 

million.  ,,     _^  , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  in  my  hand  a  chart  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
showing  the  programing  for  the  aged. 
In  the  total  of  all  programs  in  this  chart. 
It  shows  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity spending  for  the  aged  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  ending  June  30.  was  $104.2  mUUon 
That  Is  all  programed  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  functions.  In- 
stead of  $8  million  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  mentioned  or  the  $12 
million  that  Is  aUegedly  being  authorised 
in  this  bill,  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
program  expenditures  were  $104  J  mU- 
lion,  so  I  thhik  there  has  been  adequate 
consideration  for  the  problems  of  the 

aged  poor.  _,„  ^^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  considered  the  elderiy  from 
55  on  up;  those  who  are  unemployed 
primarily,  and  above  55  years  of  age. 
"ITie  amount  of  money  the  minority  lead- 
er referred  to  is  an  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment based  on  all  the  procrams— 
medical  centers,  manpower  programs  and 
everything  tfsa.  ^.^ 

To  oome  here  and  say  there  Is  $100 
million  In  this  hiU  for  the  ridwly  is 

just  no4  true. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  will  put  the  Information 
In  the  Rboow). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  make  an  otoservaiiQn.  "Hiere 
have  been  more  than  20  Members  here 
in  the  House  who  have  written  letters 
and  Joinad  on  resolutloDs  to  ereale  a 
Select  Coounlttee  for  the  A«*d.  That 
was  not  created,  but  w«  do  have  a  oom- 


mittee  which  has  started  work,  going 
from  ooast  to  coast.  Already  they  bave 
had  two  or  three  Important  bearing^. 
Dr.  Flemming.  and  the  Social  Secnrity 
Commlssicxier,.  came  over  from  Balti- 
more. Those  two  were  the  principal  wit- 
nesses. There  will  be  dosens  and  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

Just  one  word  comes  out.  Ihe  word  is 
"income"  tar  the  elderly  poor. 

Now  is  the  time.  If  the  Members  did 
not  mean  the  resolution  to  be  a  charade. 
U  they  really  oteant  It  to  mean  some- 
thing they  should  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Statistics  are  always  subject  to  being 
challenged  but  I  believe  those  who  reason 
that  of  our  approximately  200  million 
population,  one  out  of  every  10,  or 
approximately  20  million,  are  our  el- 
derly citizms  over  the  age  of  S5  years. 
Now,  I  know  there  are  different  flgures 
that  are  advanced  as  to  how  much  total 
money  is  contained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
elderiy  in  HJl.  10351.  The  best  figure  that 
I  can  get  from  those  who  should  be  it^ 
formed  is  that  there  is  lees  than  $10  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schkuxx)  which  I 
intend  to  support,  calls  for  earmarking 
$50  million  a  year  for  the  fiscal  year 
endliig  June  30.  1972,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary. 
Assuming  that  our  ^derly  constitute  10 
percent  of  our  total  population,  and 
knowing  that  the  poverty  bill  calls  for 
an  authorization  of  i4}pro(xlmately  $2 
billion,  then  for  our  elderiy  to  receive 
what  we  call  parity  they  would  have 
to  have  earmarked  for  their  benefit 
approximately  $200  million.  As  it  is.  as- 
simiing  they  will  receive  approximately 
$10  million  under  the  committee  version 
of  the  bill,  they  are  a  long  ways  from 
parity.  In  fact,  they  are  not  within  one- 
tenth  of  parity. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHKUKs) .  I  support  his  amendment  be- 
cause it  reqiiires  the  Director  of  OBO  to 
give  special  consideration  to  programs 
designed  to  assist  ^daiy  persons  who 
are  not  being  effectively  so^ed  by  otho: 
programs  uxuler  this  tlUe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted  I  shall  oppose  HJl.  10351  on 
final  passage  not  only  because  it  anlhor- 
iies  over  $S  hilUon  but  because  oDoe  a«aln 
it  neglects  the  rural  areas — and  partieu- 
larly  the  eldniy  poor  in  our  rural  area& 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD 
the  gmUemjin  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  goiUe- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  in  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  vorda. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  suppwt 
of  the  poKllng  leclalattoii  that  would  pro- 
vide an  addltioiuJ  $50  mUUon  to  «be  Of - 
flee  of  Bconomk  Onportimlty  for  naw 
programs  that  would  baneAt  our  Nation's 
elderly  poOr. 

While  America's  20  mfllton  senlw 
clttBoas  coDBtltoita  not  quite  om  oi*  of 
every  10  Americaiu,  they  make  up  !• 
percent  of  aU  our  Natton's  poor.  Five  01II- 
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lion  ▲merleans,  one-fourth  of  all  dur 

senior  dtisens,  today  live  In  honaetu^ 

whose  Ineome  is  bdow  the  porerty  lite. 
m  admtlan,  the  Bmatsl  Special  Coiti' 
mlttee  on  Aging,  tn  Its  rq^ort  "BcodobMes 
of  Aging,"  declared  that  between  l(l»8 
and  liM9  poverty  Incteased  among  thufee 
65   and   over  by  200,000  and  by  some 

1 2,090  for  those  from  00  to  64.  T 

The  5  mlllkm  elderly  tndlvkluals  wbo 
live  below  the  official  poiverty  line  hsrike 
been  inadequately  served  by  the  OflO 
program.  The  OEO  authorlEatlon  aimfcd 
at  improving  the  plight  of  the  eldeny 
poor  has  never  exceeded  $t  million  olrt 
of  a  total  annual  OEO  budget  of  $2  bf- 
lion.  Last  year,  the  ei^  of  New  T( 
received  less  than  $500,000  in  OEO 
aimed  at  helping  oar  smior  cltiiiens, 
scanty  allocation  Is  a  pitiful — and  d||- 
gracefyd — ptttance,  compared  with  tie 
magnitude  of  the  need  of  the  Impoveg- 
lahed  elderly. 

"nie  proposed  Increase  of  $50  mlUKfei 
is  a  small  amount,  a  oonservatiie 
amount,  as  measured  against  the  totU 
$2.2  billion  auOiorlzatlon  contained  ja 
this  bill.  In  testimony  before  the  Hoi^e 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
William  Fitch,  Director  of  the  Natl 
CoimcU  on  the  Aging,  stated  that  p 
ecta  totaling  $50  million  have 
been  prepared  by  the  community  action 
agency  but  have  not  been  funded  due  %d 
a  lack  of  appropriated  money.  *■ 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  eldei^ 
poor  have  been  excluded  from  more  coii 
plete  participation  in  the  OEO  progri 
Is  that  some  of  the  early  GEO  plon 
and  some  who  are  there  today  felt  th$t 
the  purpose  of  the  agency  was  to  bre^c 
the  cycle  of  poverty  for  the  young;  th$t 
It  was,  In  effect,  too  late  to  do  so  for 
old.  This  line  at  thinking  sentences  t! 
elderly  poor  to  live  out  their  lives 
penury,  without  so  much  as  a  helpl: 
hand  from  antipoverty  projects. 

This  is  an  immoral,  outrageoiis  arg 
ment,  coldly  relegating  the  elderly 
society's  scrapheap,  although  those  i 
ing  85  may  have  many  more  years  of  11: 
ahead  of  them.  Our  Nation's  senior  cl 
zens,  instead  of  being  inhumanely  tum^ 
out  to  fend  for  themselves,  should 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  golden  years  f: 
from  the  aching  pangs  of  financial  worr; 

I  strongly  urge  the  appropriation 
earmarking  of  $50  million  for  new  pn 
grams  for  the  elderly  poor.  I  hope 
colleagues  In  Congress  wUl  look  wl 
favor  on  this  most  Important  measu 
and  recognize  that  our  elderly  have  | 
right  to  Increased  OEO  assistance  In  livl 
Ing  their  retirement  years  In  dignity  ani 
comfort.  T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  otk 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemaa 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schiuir).  ^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  th< 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap4 
peared  to  have  it.  i 

Mr.  gCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dei 
mand  tellers. 

TelJeri  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AJMUUtOMUrr    OFFMUS    VT    MK.     MEK08  | 

Mr,  MBED8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  z4 

amendment.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


AoMadBMnt  9ff«M(|  bgr  Mr,  UMMm.  P»g«  M. 
iMglnnUic  IB  lis*  If,  ctnUM  out  "th«  d»ta 
of  fmafltoMnt  of  tba  Ttoonomlo  Opportunity 
AmMMtnMQtfl  of  1S71"  aad  lOMrt  In  iteu 
tb«reaf  "tnicti  data  m  may  b«  preaorlbMI 
by  th*  DireotOT  of  th«  OAoe  of  MaiMgrnnent 
and  Budget,  or  six  montha  aft«r  (he  aDaot- 
nieat  of  Ibe  Hooaomle  Opportunity  Amettd- 
meau  of  l»71,  Mdebevvr  la  tlte  aitfUar,". 

Mr.  MESDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment,  wlilch  merely  pro- 
vides that  when  the  capita  equipment  of 
the  presently  existing  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram is  turned  over  to  iihe  new  Legal 
Services  program  there  will  be  someone 
there  to  receive  It.  Under  the  language  of 
the  bill  there  would  not  be  anyone  there 
to  receive  It.  This,  simply  postpones  the 
date  of  the  turnover  to  a  later  date.  It  has 
been  checked  with  both  sides  and  found 
acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^e  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Mktw). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMKNT    OTTIXtO    »T    Ml.    POKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ChalrmaD.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows;  «.,=>     . 

Amendment  ofTerad  by  Mr.  PnuuKs.  P»ge 
40,  line  15,  strike  out  "flruuiclal  tranaactlona" 
and  Insert  "accounta  and  operatlona". 

Page  41.  begUualng  In  line  3,  strike  out 
"In  use  by  the  Oorpormitlon  pertaining  to 
Its  financial  tranoactlons"  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

used  by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  Its 
accounts  and  operatlona,  Including  the  re- 
po«a  pertinent  to  tba  evaluation,  ln£pectlon. 
or  monitoring  of  grantew  and  oontrsotors  re- 
quired to  ke  malntalnad  by  section  1008(b) 

Page  41,  Une  14.  strlka  out  "flnanclal". 

Page  41,  line  17,  strike  out  ••flnanclal". 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  sup- 
port in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10351  creating  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  However,  I 
have  an  amendment  relating  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  10351 
with  respect  to  the  access  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  records  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  My  amendment  is 
designed  to  authorize  a  oomprehenaive 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  operations  of  the  proposed  Cor- 
poration, its  employees,  guarantees,  and 
contractors. 

Subsections  1010(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
H.R.  10351  would  authoria  the  General 
Accounting  OlBce  to  perform  audits  of 
the  "financial  transactions" '  of  the  pro- 
poGed  Corporation.  I  believe  that  It  is  de- 
sirable for  the  Congress  to  have  Inde- 
pendent Information  as  to  the  activities, 
programs,  and  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  that  such  Information  should 
be  provided  by  an  agency  responsible  to 
the  Congress.  In  order  to  avoid  any  con- 
t«iUon  tliat  GAO's  review  authority  is 
restricted  to  only  financial  transacttoos  I 
feel  that  subsections  1010(b)  (1)  and 
(2)  need  substantive  revisfaxi.  In  addi- 
tion, subsection  1008(b)  could  be  con- 
strued to  further  restrict  OAO's  review 
of  the  Oorporatlon  programs.  Dtader  the 
language  of  that  sobeeetkin  it  could  be 
argued  that  copies  of  reports  pertinent 
to  the  evaluation,  inspeotlan.  or  moni- 
toring of  grantees  tnd  coairaetors  &re 
not  available  to  the  General  Aecounting 
OfBce.  Without  access  to  such  reports 


the  review  of  the  OfBce  of  ia«**"TTnl«  c^ 
portunlty  legal  Mndow  profram  vtUdi 
was  conducted  pursuant  to  tttle  Uot^bt 
1M7  amewkncnts  to  the  Soonaailc  op- 
portmiity  Act  of  1904,  42  U.aC,  2702 
would  not  hav«  been  possible. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  reviiiaiis  v> 
svbsectlaDs  lOie(b)  (1)  and  (3)  are 
needed  to  aasure  that  the  Congran  wlU 
receive  from  OAO  the  type  of  informa- 
tive TvpoTt£  that  are  appropriate  to  ade- 
quate legislative  oversight  of  the  pro. 
posed  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

It  la  appaimt  that  tfae  OonxHrstlOQ 
that  wouM  be  established  h$  HH.  lossi 
would  have  more  auUxiomy  than  has  the 
current  ODO  Legal  Servloes  program. 
This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  is  suffldent 
basis  for  GAO  to  have  at  least  m  maeh 
audit  authority  ovtr  the  proposed  pitH 
gram  as  it  now  has  over  the  cm  rent  OBO 
inegram.  I  feel  that  revision  along  the 
Unes  suggested  herein  would  not  #liitc 
in  any  real  sense  the  tuitonomy  sought 
for  the  operation  of  the  program  bat  at 
the  same  time  the  Congress  would  be  as- 
sured of  mon  raeaningfid  reports  from 
GAO  on  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities  than  might  be  possible 
under  the  language  of  HH.  103U  as 
retported  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  WlsCfMisln.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tame? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
this  allows  for  a  program  audit  of  the 
corporation?  Is  that  the  Intent? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  It  does  not  permit 

g(^ng  into  confidential  fUee  or  anything 

of  that  nature  to  destroy  the  confidential 

attorney-client  relationships. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  WlU  the  genUeman  yield 

to  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEE:DS.  I  take  It  it  is  not  the  in. 
tent  of  the  author  of  this  amendment 
that  the  GAO  would  be  in  any  way  able 
to  investigate  privileged  communications 
between  attorney  and  client. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  authorin  a 
oompr^enslve  audit  by  the  GAO  of  the 
operations  of  the  proposed  Corporation. 
Its  employees,  grantees,  and  contractors. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can  oppose 
a  provision  that  calls  for  honesty  on  the 
part  of  everybody. 

Mr.  8PCNC::!E.  Mr.  (Thainnan,  I  have 
diseuased  earlier,  In  connection  with 
the  motion  to  strike,  the  background 
against  which  my  amendment  is  offered. 
I  will  not  reiterate  what  I  said  at  that 
time,  except  to  point  out  that  without 
these  amendments  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce — the  agency  upon  which  Con- 
gress depends  for  watohdogging  the  fis- 
cal responsibility  at  all  Government 
agencies — will  have  less  authority  to 
audit  and  review  the  work  of  this  new 
Legal  Services  Corporation  than  It  pree- 
entlgr  has  over  the  OEO  legal  servlees 
program. 
The  Oomptroller  General  has  advised 
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me  thatt  it  Is  the  feeing  at  the  General 
Accountisc  OfBoe  tbat  they  definitely 
will  not  have  assurance  of  suffldent  audit 
and  review  authority  to  provide  Concreei 
with  the  tgrpeof  inXormatlve  npahM  that 
are  appropriate  to  adequate  legislattve 
oversight. 

The  GAO  has,  therefore,  suggested 
four  revisions  hi  subsections  1010(b)(1) 
and  1010(b)  (2)  which  constitute  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. Tliese  revisions  are  as  follows: 

First,  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
1010(b)  (1>  is  amended  tqr  ddeting  "fi- 
nancial transaettons"  and  substituting 
therefor  "accounts  and  (HDeratlons." 

Second.  The  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion 1010(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  changing 
"in  use  by  the  Corporation  polainlng  to 
its  financial  transactions"  to  read  "used 
by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  its  ac- 
counts and  operations,  meluding  the  re- 
ports pertinent  to  the  evaluation,  in- 
spection or  monitoring  of  grantees  and 
contractors  required  to  be  maintained 
in  subsection  1008(b) ." 

Third.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion lOlOfb)  (2)  be  amended  by  deleting 
•flnandal'*. 

Fourth.  The  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion 1010(b)  '2)  be  amended  by  deleting 
■•financial". 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  four-part 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  the 
General  Accounting  OfBoe  shall  have 
over  the  Li^al  Services  Corporation  the 
review  authority  it  has  traditionally  held, 
and  must  necessarily  hold,  over  other 
executive  agencies  if  it  is  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  to  (Congress.  The  amend- 
ments simply  insure  that  GAO's  review 
authority  wUl  not  be  construed  as  re- 
stricted to  flnanclal  transactions  akme. 

In  addition,  the  second  itoniaed  revi- 
sion, relating  to  the  third  sentence  of 
gubsectlon  lOlO(b)  (1)  Is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  GAO  will  have  access  to  copies 
of  reports  pertinent  to  the  evaluation, 
inspection  and  monitoring  of  grantees 
and  contractore  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Agency  has  such  review  authoria  over 
the  present  OEO  legal  services  program 
and,  as  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
points  out,  the  review  of  the  program 
conducted  by  GAO  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmity  Act  of  1964  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  such  au- 
thority. 

Title  n,  the  so-called  Prouty  amend- 
ment my  colleague  will  recall,  authorized 
an  in-depth  review  of  the  OBO  programs. 
I  can  appreciate  that  Chose  with  vested 
interests  in  legal  servloes  might  prefer 
such  autonomy  as  would  prevent  that 
kind  of  review  of  the  work  at  the  Cor- 
poration, bitt  I  oatmot  appreciate  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  an  arrangement. 

Further,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, imlike  other  Government  flnanrial 
corporations  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Oorporatloa.  la  not  made  sohjeot 
to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Oorpormtlon 
Control  Act,  by  the  pxwlilons  of  title  X. 
ThuR,  it  Is  jnlvUeged  by  comparison  with 
timiiar  quasi-Federal  entitles,  even  as  it  is 
also  privileged  by  comparison  with  other 
execatlTe  branch  agencies. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  we  would  want 


to  Umlt  the  authority  of  the  General  Ae- 
oounttng  Ofllce  In  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der It  laeCective  la  the  very  purpose  for 
which  U  was  created.  If  we  are  getog  to 
oonflae  It  to  aodlttng  mare  financial 
tranaactlans,  we  mli^  as  well  hire  our- 
sdves  a  good  CPA  and  sate  the  taxpay- 
en  some  money  tbat  way.  We  surely  will 
not  be  saving  them  anytbhig.  m  the  way 
that  GAO  was  taxtended  to  do. 

I  am  confident  that  upon  reflectian 
you  will  agree  with  me  tbat  this  amend- 
ment is  botb  reasonable  and  sssentlal. 

Mr.  QUILLBN.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  for  the 
purposes  of  clarifying  the  record  relattta 
to  the  position  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional COBualssion.  I  would  Uke  to  Ins^ 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbooks  the  full  tact 
of  ttae  lettor  from  the  Ajyalarhlan  Com- 
mlssloD  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  it  refen: 

Tax  Afpalachiah 
aaaaoMAi.  Ooiocimoir. 
Waahinffton.  DjC..  September  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  Oau,  D.  PiBKiira, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  tauoatlon  ttiwl 
tabor,  Houaa  of  ttepreaentattvee,  Ray- 
bum  Oglee  BvOdtn^,  Waahinfton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Chahmar:  This  la  In  reply  to 
your  raqneat  for  InfonzMtloD  on  ttte  child 
development  prognuna  and  the  effaot  tbat 
HJt.  8748  woukt  have  on  them. 

Aa  markad-up  by  Suboommlttea,  HH.  6748 
would  not  raoognlae  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Cocnmlaalon  program,  and  It  la  un- 
tOxij  that  our  State  and  local  child  davalop- 
ment  programa  would  be  eligible  for  funda 
proTldad  by  HJt.  8748. 

OoQgreas,  in  adding  ths  child  davalopmaot 
program  to  our  Act,  recognlsad  tba  need  for 
a  oaaxprehenalT*  and  coordinated  iwh^^^o^^ 
to  tha  prdb/ttaoB  at  child  davalopment  In  each 
Appalachian  State.  Thoa,  under  our  pro- 
gram. State  Interagency  Oommltteae,  estah- 
llahad  by  the  Ooremar  and  composed  of 
working  oommltteea  of  State-leral  agendea 
proTUUngaamoaa  to  obUdren  ttaxooghout  the 
Bute,  form  tha  nodeua  of  the  planning  and 
project  dafveAopmant  effort.  Wa  reoognlae  that 
a  algnlflcant  amount  of  Federal  funda  for 
children  will,  regardless  of  HJft.  8748,  con- 
tinue to  flow  through  State  agendea.  HJl 
6748.  however,  would  bypaaa  thoaa  very  agen- 
dea which  preaently  proylde  the  etltlea] 
aervlcea  and  through  which  Pedaral  tunds 
are  now  channeled,  In  favor  of  local  groupa 
having  SO  percent  parent  membacahip. 

In  thla  regard,  the  B^iort  of  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Beaouroea  of  the  National 
Ctovemors  Oonferaaoe  held  Saptamber  19-16, 
1071,  which  win  ba  acted  upon  today,  aaya 
In  pertinent  part:  "We  aupport  anaotment 
of  a  Vadsral  program  for  early  cbUdhood 
developBMnt  which  wouHl  provide  adaiiiaata 
Federal  ftnmrtrtnf  and  with  pravtaloos  for  a 
central  State  role  aad  comprabsnalve  State 
pUo.  and  which  woidd  not  tjypaia  Stataa  In 
tba  admlnlatratton  of  anob  pro-ams". 

The  Appalaalilan  ohlld  davalopiiM&t  pro- 
gram maata  tha  apadfleaUona  oatUnad  m 
the  Oovamor^  renotnmsndattami. 

Wa  wofoad  slao  note  tbat  fbs  apyalartilan 
Aot  providaa  for  100  pareant  funding  for 
eblld  development  ta  the  flnt  two  yaara.  but 
ondar  HJL  8T48.  tha  Appaladilan  oeontlaa 
wcold  have  to  prorMa  a  SO  paruaat  loeal 
ibare.  m  view  of  tha  tnidlttonal  dtOenlty  of 
Hl>|islaililsii  govaraamrtal  ualta  to  mast 
aoeb  matatalag  raqolranaau,  masy  noal 
aommanttlaa  in  tbs  aagton  woold  rUk  loalng 
tba  80  paatMBt  as  waO. 

Ttkla  maana  tbait  whan  oar  damonatratlon 
BMOsy  phaass  out.  aa  It  does  under  oar  laglB. 
isttvs  authority,  tiM  projseti  w«  tasnre  startsd 
wm  hava  to  find  BtaM  dr  local  avmort  to 


keep  going.  Thla  la  aactremety  dUBcntt  la  poor 
Appala^Han  oonumailtlaa.  It  la  a  lane 
burden.  Ormimlaalon  projacta  approved  m  wT 
lt71  alone  reprasant  a  total  ot  $17  mUtUm  of 
FMUral  mooay  from  ssvaral  aoareaa  (otar  gt 
mtUkmia  KaiUiisaj  alosta) . 

Aa  yott  know  fM9  paavtoua  dlaaaaaloaa,  wa 
wonld  hope  tbaC  tha  full  oodmilttae  in  aowu- 
tlve  atsiina  would  reoognlae  the  Appalachian 
OommlaaiOKn  "national  laboratory"  rcda  In  the 
^Ud  davMopmant  flsM. 

I  amanoVMlng  aa  amendment  which  would 
make  Appalachian  Onmntlaalan  local  darM- 
opment  dlatrlet  child  devaloimient  pengrama 
ellglHe  for  toncttM  nrrOta  tbia  MU  (or  tba 
dnrattOD  of  tbs  Oonimisrinn  "natlaoal  lab- 
oratory" program  (Ummgh  FT  .1875)  aad 
thereafter  If  tba  Saeretary  datarmlMB  tbat 
the  Atyalachlan  oblld  development  program 
will  further  the  delivery  of  effective  uompre- 
benalve  obUd  devatopment  aaiiluaa. 

I  hope  that  tbla  wlU  provlda  you  wttb 
suffldant  Information  for  tha  Oommlttae. 
Sincerely  yotna, 

DOMAU)  W.  Whxtxhsab, 

reieral  OoOiairman. 

Aksmsmbmt  to  HR.  6748  (To  Pbovim  Xx- 

MCFTION8  FOB  ABO  AVS  TlTUt  V  COlUfU- 

atoifa)  Pkdvuub  ArraoACB 

On  page  88,  at  Uns  18,  rededgnate  aeetton 
114  aa  aectlon  116  and  Inaert  after  line  18 
the  f (lowing  new  aectlon  114: 

"Sac.  114.  Any  multl-eounty  local  devtf- 
opment  dlatrlot  with  a  ehUd  development 
program  approved  pnnnaak  to  tha  Appala- 
chian Baglcaial  Davatopnent  Act  of  1888,  or 
tltte  V  of  the  FuMlo  Wcrka  and  ■aonomlc 
Davdopment  Act  of  1888.  abatt  be  regarded 
aa  a  prime  aponaor  dlglble  to  teeetve  llnaa- 
clal  aaelatanriw  under  aabaectlon  (c)  of  aec- 
tlon 109,  notwlthatanitlng  any  otbar  provl- 
alon  of  thla  title,  for  any  audi  program. 
Indudmg  any  renewal,  extension,  or  amend- 
ment therettf.  for  whldi  flnanclal  aaatatanoe 
la  provided  vnder  any  aueh  Act:  Provided, 
That  any  auob  program  for  whleb  flnandal 
aaalrtanoe  under  any  such  Act  la  no  longer 
authorised  Shall  oontlnue  to  ba  ao  regarded 
as  a  prime  aponaor  eligible  to  reedve  finan- 
cial aaelatanoe  under  aubaaetlon  (c)  of  aec- 
tlon 108,  If  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
such  will  further  the  dahvery  of  effective, 
ooraprehenalve  child  development  aeiiluaa 
In  the  area  ecrved  by  audi  program." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questian  Is  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  tlw  gentle- 
man from  Kentocky   (Mr.  PsaKnra). 

Theamenitawit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  iriUUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  reoulsite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  tafil  (Hit 
10S61)  would  autboilK  nearly  $6  bOUon 
for  the  0£Bce  of  Beonomlc  Opportunity 
during  the  next  I  yean— making  a  grand 
total  of  around  $15  union  fm  tbat  agency 
since  it  was  created  by  the  Great  Society 
lnlS«4. 

The  program,  from  its  Inceptian.  has 
provided  a  blank  eheek  vehloie  for  out- 
landish waste,  eztravacanee,  misappli- 
cation, tbefU  and  eomiptlan.  Tberehave, 
of  oourse.  been  some  responsible  peoide 
who  have  been  Involved  in  local  proj- 
ects. But  they  aiHiear  to  be  more  the 
ezc«>tlon  than  the  rule.  Tinb  record  re- 
veals— and  It  is  tborouiddy  docu- 
mented—that  ttie  OBO  thrcNii^  the 
yean  has  served  as  a  haven  for  radicals 
and  troublemakers,  and  for  favoritism 
and  msOfeaaanoe.  Tbe  Blade  Panthm 
have  been  subsMBaed.  Subversives  and 
OoBomunMs  have  been  sUbskUaed. 
Sooreg  of  TBdlcal  mwUsatlou  have 
been  benefited. 
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Efldenoe  hma  mounted  that,  while  i 
some  inrtMwee  de«UmMie  results  h*'  i 
been  achieved,  the  fact  Is  that  in  tern  i 
ot  solid  atideremcnts  and  long-ter  i 
aolutloDs  of  proMems  which  are  assoc  > 
ated  with  poverty,  this  im>ti«m  has  bee  k 
a  colossal  tiop.  Zta  many  respects  it  tu  i 
done  far  more  harm  than  good.  Heavl 
weighted  with  admiiUstratlTe  costs, 
has  served  as  a  oonvmient  employi&ei  t 
for  many  Incompetents.  It  Is  real  r 
amazing  why,  year  after  year,  the  Coi  ■ 
greas  has  extended  this  vehicle  for  i  > 
miieh  waste  and  extravagance.  Any  d(  ■ 
slraMe  funetloDs  can  and  should  m 
handled  by  other  agencies,  or  by  tljp 
SUtes. 

One  man,  a  New  York  writer,  de- 
scribed it  In  this  way : 

with  apologlcfs  to  this  town's  guys 
doUi,  It  must  be  r«oordod  tb*t  the  multlbll 
llon-dollAr   welf are-poverty   ootnplez   is 
*rleha>t,  longeet  floating  crap  game  In  hi 
tory.    Never    have    so    few    stolen    or 
handled  or  mislaid  so  much  money  beic 
ing  to  so  many  of  this  nation's  pocv.  Nev4 
have   the   dsaei  v  tng.   the   needy,   the   tni| 
desperate  been  so  rooked  of  money  intende 
to  rip  them  out  of  the  man-made  sllme 
a  thousand  slums. 

This  authority  went  on  to  reveal: 

As  I've  hedgafaopped   this  country,   X' 
picked  up  enough  sampling  of  malfeaaanc 
unaoeounted-for   funda.    loet    bank   record! 
oanoeUed  oheoks  i^loh  Jiist  nevw  oan 
located,  missing  Touobws,  and  vmsxpUlni 
advances  to  sucssst  that  the  abused  moneji 
if  property  accounted  for,  would  r\in  IntS 
the  hundreds  of  millions.  j 

That  same  writer  then  proceeded  td 
document  a  series  of  specific  lnstance| 
of  malfeasance.  And  he  oonoluded: 

Isn't  It  time — for  the  sake  of  the  poor — fol| 
a  Oongreaalonal  select  committee  to  proM 
this  welfare-poverty  oomplei?  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  remrts  o^ 
OEX>  scandals  during  the  past  7  yearf 
would  fill  a  book.  Much  of  this  was  conj 
firmed  by  a  OAO  study.  Tlie  Presidenl 
has  called  for  reduced  spending.  Right 
here  is  a  place  to  start.  , 

KXAMPUM  or  wAan  om  ncpaopKa  paojxcra    j 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex-- 
amples  of  recent  Irresponsible  spending 
by  OEO — on  projects  outside  OEO'a 
proper  function. 

On  September  16,  1971,  OEO  awarded 
a  $1,010,761  grant  to  the  TTrbcm  Law  m 
stltute  to  aid  in  establishing  a  new  Anti^ 
och  School  of  Law. 

What  on  earth  does  this  have  to  do 
with  a  poverty  program?  ThiB  was  done 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Oeorge! 
Washington  Uhlverslty  Law  School  inj 
July  of  this  year  saw  fit  to  terminate  Its ' 
sponsorship  of  the  TTrbcm  Law  Institute,  j 
Moreover,  what  function  In  our  Oovem-- 
ment  does  the  Ofllce  of  Education  per-' 
form?  I  have  labored  under  the  impres- 
sion It  is  that  agency  which  is  supposed  j 
to  determine  grants  for  education  pur- 
poses. 

CKTOTAI.  CTTT,  m.,  BOOKDOCGLS 

Let  me  cite  another  OEO  boondoggle,  j 
Recently  that  agency  announced  a  grant  i 
of  $502,413  to  the  Crystal  City,  Tex.. ' 
school  system.  Some  6.000  people  reside 
in  that  town.  The  announcement  said  it 
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was  to  pay  ttw  salary  off  an  assistant  sn- 
pertateodeoi.  to  be  added  to  the  sehool 
faculty,  plus  a  cnrrleulum  writer,  two 
eonaeeisrs  one  for  the  program's  stu- 
dents and  one  for  their  families — and  five 
addlfctonal  teachers. 

In  addltioin.  the  grant  would  psLy  for 
at  least  50  $l,200-per-year  college  achol- 
arshlpe— for  2  years — in  behalf  of  local 
high  sclUMd  graduates.  And.  among  other 
things,  $25,000  was  to  be  used  by  the 
school  as  a  idanning  grant  to  write  a 
proposal  for  staff  development  under  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  urban- rural  pro- 
gram." 

What  a  windfall  for  the  lucky  ones 
who  would  get  in  on  this  gravy  train. 

In  view  of  the  dubious  decision  in- 
volved, it  would  appear  that  certain  local 
operators  were  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary capcusity  to  get  results  under  rather 
strange  circumstances. 

I  will  expand  <m  this  for  a  moment.  A 
nearby  school  superintendent,  whose 
school  was  equally  as  deserving  and  qual- 
ified, has  informed  me  that  he  applied  to 
OEO  for  a  similar  grant  and  was  turned 
down.  Thus,  the  grant  was  a  clear  case 
of  deliberate  favoritism,  to  a  school  sys- 
tem whose  administration  was  and  Is  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition. 

When  this  matter  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  coiistltuents,  I  called  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
suggested  that  it  be  investigated.  He  re- 
ferred my  inquiry  to  the  OEO,  which  un- 
dertook to  Justify  the  outlandish  ex- 
penditure as  a  pilot  test  of  a  new  system 
of  education,  and  to  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory for  the  develoFHnent  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  combating  poverty.  Ah, 
poverty — what  sins  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  interpreted  OEO's  re- 
sponse as  a  brushoff.  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  investigate  some  scandalous  con- 
ditions to  which  I  referred  in  my  in - 
quliy.  I  was  constrained  to  respond  to 
OEO's  answer.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
follows : 

CoNoaass  or  tkb  UNrm  States, 

HOITSK  or  RXPBESKNTATTVKS, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  September  30. 1971. 
Miss  Majmabkt  OATNoa. 

Acting  Associate  Director  for  Congressional 
Affairs,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.a. 
Dkab  Miss  Oatnob  :  I  have  read  your  letter 
of  September  28  concerning  OEO's  SS02,418 
grant  to  the  Crystal  City  school  district.  I 
had  entertained  the  hope  your  agency  would 
become  interested  in  a  meaningful  Investi- 
gation of  the  propriety  of  that  grant,  which 
I  am  convinced  would  result  in  immsdiste 
cancellation. 

I  am  not  impreased  with  your  explanation 
of  Justification  for  this  vast  outlay  of  tax 
money.  Few  educators,  I  can  assure  you, 
would  agree  with  you  that  any  significant 
new  Information  can  be  gleaned  from  such  a 
"pUot"  experimentation.  It  Is  indeed  difficult 
to  Imagine  how,  for  example,  your  theoretical 
aasiuoaptlon  of  beiMflta  to  be  derived  oan  be 
stretched  to  the  point  of  Justifying  fifty  Siaoo 
per  year  college  soholazshlpa,  to  be  \issd 
after  the  students  leave  the  scene  of  the 
"laboratory." 

Be  that  as  It  may.  It  wo\Ud  be  of  Interest 
to  know,  and  for  the  public  to  know,  why 
GIG  ohosfl  this  particular  school  system  for 


this  new  vanturs.  In  making  tba  ebetoe  you 
must  have  known  about  tba  haeftgrouaa  at 
sons  of  ths  sohoQl  oOelsls.  partleillany  tbs 
President  of  tbe  school  boayd,  Mr.  OutlsrNa. 
If  you  do  not  know  about  It,  then  then  an 
a  hundred  ttaoss  more  rsaaon  why  you  should 
mvsMgats  what  you  an  doliig  with  this 
tax  money. 

While  I  am  writing  Z  wlU  enclose  a  copy  at 
a  lettar  whleh  was  puMlShed  tn  ths  Septem- 
ber 33  lasus  of  the  local  paper,  ths  contents 
of  which  must  not  be  dlsersdltsd  unless  and 
untU  a  meaningful  Investigation  Is  made  of 
the  occumnoe  nfeiied  to,  and  a  valid  basis 
established  for  any  dlaagreemsnt. 

This  item  obviously  doss  not  ra<er  to  Just 
an  Isolated  Incident.  On  ths  oontrary,  n  Is  a 
part  and  paroel  of  a  d^barats  schams  being 
studiously  foisted  upon  the  students. 

Now.  I  recognise  that  such  matteia  may 
be  of  no  ooncem  to  you,  but  I  cannot  keep 
from  hoping  you  do  not  subscrlbs  to  what 
Is  taking  plaoe  In  the  school  system  you  de- 
fend as  a  "pUot  laboratory." 

With  the  hope  that  you  may  be  Interested, 
I  wUl  also  enclose  a  page  from  a  leaflet  which 
I  am  Informed  has  been  widely  dlstrlbitted 
In  the  Crystal  City  school  system  and  else- 
where. Tou  will  note  that  it  refers  to 
"speeches  by  Joee  Angsl  Outlarrsa."  Fleass 
also  note  the  publications  that  an  reoom- 
mended  for  local  reading  I 

Would  you  agree  with  me  that  these  books 
and  pan^hlets  appear  to  be  quite  subvsntve 
and  pro-Castro  and  that  they  are  relevant  to 
the  understanding  In  that  community,  which 
is  quite  prevalent,  that  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  create  a  "little  Cuba"  sort  of  thing 
at  Crystal  City?  And  ramember  we  an  talk- 
ing about  the  "laboratory"  you  have  chosen. 

Moreover,  did  you  know  that  ths  prestigi- 
ous Texas  Claaaroom  Teach ws  Association  has 
condemned  the  school  poUdes  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Crystal  City  system,  and  an  you 
awan  of  the  accreditation  effect  of  thoss 
findings?  Would  you  say  this  adds  anythh^ 
to  the  propriety  of  yoiur  picking  tbla  par- 
ticular school  for  your  laboratory  and  con- 
tinuing to  subsidise  it  with  federal  funds? 

WhUe  I  am  writing  I  will  take  ths  Uberty 
of  also  enclosing  a  list  of  teachers  who  have 
been  victims  of  the  radical  racist  policies 
being  imposed  In  the  operation  of  the  Crystal 
City  system.  And  I  will  also  enclose  a  list  of 
105  families  who.  since  the  local  control 
took  ovn-,  have  seen  fit — for  obvious  rea- 
sons— to  establish  reeidenoes  elsewbera  for 
schooling  purposes.  And  there  have  been 
scores  of  other  students  who  have  sought.  In 
vain,  to  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  schools  in 
nearby  counties. 

I  will  also  enclose  a  list  of  students  en- 
rolled In  other  schools,  whose  families  w«n 
financially  able  to  establish  new  residences. 
I  remind  you  that  except  for  school  polleles 
at  Crystal  City,  heavily  subsidised  by  your 
office,  aU  of  these  students  would  today  be 
enrolled  in  the  Crystal  City  schools — your 
chosen  "laboratory." 

Really,  really,  do  you  upon  nflectloh. 
think  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  contribute 
large  sums  of  federal  money  to  underwrite 
and  promote  this  sort  of  thing — ^whsn  such 
intolerable  conditions  exist? 

I  could  supply  you  with  much  other  per- 
tinent Infomxatlon,  If  you  want  It  and  if  I 
thought  it  would  do  any  good. 

Somehow  I  have  a  feelhig  all  ot  this  is  not 
new  to  you.  Can  It  possibly  be  that  I  am 
mistaken  about  this? 

Incidentally,  If  by  any  remote  <aumoe  you 
should  decide  to  look  Into  the  scandalous 
conditions  I  have  deserlbsd.  may  I  suggest 
that  you  call  upon  the  OAO  or  the  FBI 
to  conduct  the  investigation  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

O.  O. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  my  letter  to 
OEO  I  referred  to  and  Included  a  eopy 


of  an  insertion  which  appeared  in  the 
September  2S   Issue  of  a  local   news- 
paper— the  Sentinel.  A  copy  of  that  arti- 
cle follows; 
Dear  Editor: 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  teachings 
received  by  our  children  in  the  Crystal  City 
schools.  It  was  spelled  out  Friday  night  at 
the  halXtlme  activities  on  the  Crystal  City 
Javelin  Tleld. 

The  Crystal  City  band,  composed  of  Junior 
high  and  high  school  students,  marched  on 
the  field  and  executed  the  international  com- 
munist revolutionary  symbol  of  the  clenched 
flat — the  same  "strike"  symbol  used  by 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba,  communist  China,  and 
all  other  areas  where  active  communist  In- 
fluence is  In  operation. 

It  was  certainly  In  keeping  with  other 
measures  In  the  Crystal  City  La  Raza  school, 
such  as  the  support  to  free  the  self-declarM 
comnumist  Angela  Davis  with  a  fund  and 
placard  displayed  openly  In  Braamo  Andrade's 
ofllce  last  spring,  the  refusal  of  MAYO  stu- 
dents to  salute  the  American  Flag  In  school 
assemblies,  and  the  appearance  of  conuntinist 
literature,  advocating  armed  revolt.  In  the 
Crystal  City  schools  this  past  year. 

it  Is  also  noted  that  the  high  school  an- 
Tinal,  an  expensive  volume  sponsored  by 
Jecmnette  Llzoano,  carried  a  picture  of  the 
band  forming  "RAZA"  and  the  words  "oome 
mothers  and  fathers  throughout  the  land, 
and  dent  criticize  what  you  dont  under- 
stand, and  your  sons  and  your  dau^ters 
are  oeyond  your  command" — aptly  Illustrat- 
ing the  undermining  of  parental  authority 
and  home  and  family  ties  by  this  radical, 
revolutionary  political  party. 

This  demonstration  before  the  entire  area 
in  forming  this  communist  symbol  of  revolt 
and  revolution  on  a  federally  supported 
sciiool  athletic  field  was  a  direct  Insult  to 
eveiy  local  American  In  this  nation,  and 
should  certainly  be  censored  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency,  and  looked  Into  by  the 
committees  In  charge  of  federal  funding  In 
this  school. 

The  young  people  of  this  community  are 
being  used  by  La  Raza  political  party  for 
their  own  piu-poees  and  are  furthering  the 
-Marxist  and  Trotsky  doctrines. 

A  September  Issue  of  a  liS  R&ea  publlcs- 
tlon  names  Crystal  City  (under  their  spelling 
Cristal")  as  the  "capital  of  Atzlan."  We 
would  remind  you  that  the  plan  of 
•Atzlan"  has  long  be«i  publicized  In  com- 
munl.-it  revolutionary  publications  as  a 
"Mexican  Utopia,  to  bo  a  republic  within  a 
republic  '  such  as  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea,  and  North  Viet  Nam.  and  South  Viet 
Nam.  standard  old  communist  tactics  of 
divide  and  conquer 

Crtstai.  Crry  CrriZENs  Committez 

I  also  referred  to  a  pamphlet  put  out 
and  distributed  in  local  schools  by  La 
Raza  Unlda  Party  which,  incidentally, 
controls  the  Crystal  City  school  system. 
That  publication  refers  to  "SF>eeche8  Ijy 
Mario  Compean  and  Jose  Angel  Qutler- 
rez."  The  latter  is  president  of  the  local 
school  board  and  is  reputed  to  be  the 
leading  champion  of  La  Raza  and  the 
school  system. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  I  am  informed  was  distributed  in 
the  schools  and  elsewhere,  la  a  Hat  of 
"Further  Reading,"  and  contains  13  pub- 
lications, the  price  of  each,  and  the  name 
and  address  where  purchases  could  be 
made.  It  includes  the  following: 

'The  Youth  Movement  and  the  Alien- 
ation of  Society,"  by  Joee  Revueltas. 

'Douglas  Bravo  Speaks — Interview 
with  a  Venezuelan  Ouerrllla  Leader." 


"Cuba  for  Beginners." 

"Fidel  Castro's  Tribute  to  Che  Gue- 
vara." 

"A  New  Stage  in  the  Advance  of  Cuban 
Socialism,"  by  Pldel  Castro. 

"Those  Who  Are  Not  Revolutionary 
Fighters  Cannot  Be  Called  Communists," 
by  Pidel  Castro. 

"How  Cuba  Uprooted  Race  Discrim- 
ination," by  Harry  Ring. 

"Che  Quevara  Speaks." 

"Women  and  the  Cuban  Revolution," 
by  Linda  Jenness  and  Pidel  Castro. 

"How  To  Make  a  Revolution  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Peter  Camejo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  these  publications  are  subversive. 
They  are  pro-Castro.  They  are  insidious. 
They  are  in  fact  a  part  and  parcel  of 
a  deliberate  scheme  on  the  part  of  Angel 
Gutierrez  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Castroism 
and  communism  in  the  minds  of  unsus- 
pecting school  children  and  others. 

Gutierrez  is  well  known  in  radical  cir- 
cles. He  is  credited  with  creation  of 
the  Mexican -American  Youth  Organiza- 
tion— MAYO — a  subversive,  "hate  grin- 
go" youth  movement.  His  reputation  is 
well  established  in  San  Antonio,  where 
he  resided  before  moving  in  on  Crystal 
City,  and  throughout  the  border  coimtry. 

He  also  appears  to  have  formerly  lived 
in  Corpus  Christi,  where  he  was  described 
by  a  Mexican-American  edition  of  La 
Verdad  thus — speaking  of  Gutierrez: 

The  editor  of  La  Verdad  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  doctor  of  any  sorts  but  he  definitely 
knows  that  there  is  something  amiss  In 
the  man's  overall  conduct,  In  his  verbal  out- 
bursts, In  his  profane  style  of  attacks  against 
the  Orlngo  pbiloec^hy  of  life  and  politics  . . . 
People  admire  him  for  his  nerve  to  boUer 
obscenities  at  the  Orlngo. 

The  background  of  this  man  makes  It 
easy  to  understand  the  Incident  described 
in  the  Sentinel,  describing  halftlme  ac- 
tivities at  the  school  recently,  which  In- 
cluded— 

The  Crystal  City  band,  composed  of  Junior 
and  high  school  students,  marched  on  the 
field  and  executed  the  International  commu- 
nist revolutionary  symbol  of  the  clenched 
fist— the  same  "strike"  symbol  used  by  Pldel 
Castro  In  Cuba,  communist  China,  and  all 
othe'  areas  where  active  communist  Infiuence 
is  in  operation. 

Now,  it  might  be  said  the  psunphlet 
may  have  been  an  isolated  incident.  But 
when  considered  along  with  other  evi- 
dences of  hate  and  racism  which  is 
preached  by  this  revolutionary  character. 
Angel  Outlerrez,  it  develops  into  a  pat- 
tern. A  man  who  had  served  as  a  min- 
ister in  a  Crystal  City  church  sent  me  a 
copy  of  this  publication  and  said  he  knew 
it  had  been  distributed  in  the  schools. 
I  am  assuming  he  was  truthful  and  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

The  situation  at  Crystal  City  became 
so  bad,  after  the  radicals  took  over,  that 
105  families  were  forced  to  move  else- 
where In  orde*  for  their  children  to  at- 
tend school.  At  least  85  teachers  in  the 
Crystal  City  Independent  School  District 
were  fired,  retired  or  resigned  during  the 
years  of  1970-71.  The  big  mess  that  was 
created  by  Gutierrez  and  his  understudies 
was  so  bad  that  the  Texas  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  was  prompted,  fol- 


lowing an  investigation,  to  condemn  the 
school  policies  and  the  accreditation 
accorded  that  school. 

There  is  no  point  in  belaboring  this 
matter.  I  am  Informed  an  intolerable 
situation  has  developed  at  Crystal  City 
because  of  the  violent  and  ruthless  tac- 
tics employed  by  Gutierrez  and  his  crowd 
since  they  won  an  election  and  took  over 
control  and  management  of  the  school 
system.  They  have  torn  the  community 
apart,  and  their  Infamous  activities  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Angel  Gutierrez' 
Little  Cuba  project  should  be  exposed, 
condemned,  and  all  Federal  funds  for 
the  school  system  should  be  promptly 
canceled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  OEO  should  be 
abolished,  and  any  good  and  desirable 
fimctlons  it  serves  distributed  to  other 
appropriate  agencies.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  save  the  taxpayers  upwards  of  $5 
billion. 

AMENDMEKT  OFTEXED  BT  MX.  MATNE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matne:  Amend 
line  19,  p^e  86,  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
personner'  following  the  word  "funds";  and 

Strike  the  following  words  in  lines  31 
through  25.  page  36:  ",  except  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  where,  after  consultation 
with  the  court  having  Jurisdiction,  the  board 
has  determined  that  adequate  legal  assistance 
wUl  not  be  available  for  an  Indigent  defend- 
ant unless  such  services  are  made  av&Uable". 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  or  personnel 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  shall 
be  used  in  the  practice  of  criminal  law 
as  distinguished  from  civil  litigation. 

Now,  the  legal  services  program  under 
the  OEO  has  been  designed  for  assist- 
ance in  civil  cases. 

I  think  it  has  been  the  clear  intention 
of  the  Congress  not  to  have  these  funds 
or  personnel  used  in  crimmal  cases. 

We  already  have  very  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  defense  of  indigent  defend- 
ants in  criminal  cases  in  this  country. 
This  is  clearly  established  policy  both  by 
Federal  and  State  statutes  and  by  Judi- 
cial decisions,  including  decisions  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  criminal  cases  in  this  country  there 
is  already  a  very  clear  duty  and  responsi- 
bility on  our  courts  and  on  our  judges  to 
see  to  it  that  swiequate  counsel  is  pro- 
vided to  an  indigent  defendant,  at  no 
cost  to  that  defendant,  if  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay.  Provision  Is  made  for  the 
attorneys  so  appointed  to  be  compensated 
through  Federal  funds  in  Federal  cases 
or  by  State  funds  in  State  and  local 
cases. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  have 
these  last  4>>^  lines  of  section  1006(f)  at 
the  bottom  of  page  36  in  this  bill,  lliey 
are  mischievous  lines  which  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  and  which  will  permit  the  use 
of  these  funds  and  personnel  in  criminal 
cases.  We  do  not  want  to  take  that 
chance.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  this  money  used  in  criminal  cases. 

We  do  not  want  the  Judges  who  now 
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have  tbe  reepooslblUty  to  see  to  It  there 
U  aa  S4toQuate  criminal  defenae  In  a 
criminal  caae  to  be  ahle  to  shift  that  r»- 
spoofllbill^  over  onto  this  Legal  Services 
Coiporatlon.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
leave  any  leopholea  In  the  language  con- 
tained in  thi«  bill  which  would  allow  the 
court!  to  89t  out  from  under  thla  reepon- 
slbillt;  which  they  now  clearly  have. 

It  would  be  a  veiy  aerlous  error  In  tqy 
Judgment  to  involve  the  new  Legal  Ser- 
vices CorporatioD  in  criminal  cases  und«r 
any  circumstancas. 

We  should,  therefore,  strike  this  mis- 
chievous language,  as  my  amendment 
proposes  to  do. 

llie  amendment  also  makes  it  clear  l^ 
adding  these  two  words  "or  personnel" 
that  not  only  are  no  funds  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  used,  but  that  the  prohi- 
bition also  extends  to  personnel.  It  wHl 
prevent  any  possible  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Corporation  could  furnish  personnel 
but  not  funds  in  criminal  cases. 

If  you  once  stwl  making  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  that  these  funds  and 
personnel  shall  not  be  available  in  crim- 
inal cases,  onoe  you  make  the  decision 
to  make  funds  available  for  criminal  de- 
fense, It  is  going  to  be  requested  in  many 
other  cases.  In  other  words.  If  the  deci- 
sion Is  made  in  one  State  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  not  getting  adequate  crim- 
inal defense  under  existing  law  and  they 
think  they  ought  to  have  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation's  money  to  provide 
criminal  defense,  if  you  do  It  in  one  State, 
then  the  citizens  of  other  States  are  going 
to  be  able  to  say  that  unless  they  get 
Legal  Corporation  assistance  In  criminal 
cases,  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  or  are  being  denied  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

So  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
that  we  shoiUd  not  give  Judges  the  option 
to  avoid  their  present  clear  re^onslbli- 
ity  to  provide  counsel  In  criminal  cases 
by  sMfUng  that  obligation  to  this  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  we  should  also 
specify  clearly  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment that  personnel  as  well  as  funds  fall 
under  this  clear  prohibition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  language 
which  my  amendment  will  strike  can  be 
corrected  to  remove  the  danger  of  Involv- 
ing this  Corporation  in  criminal  cases 
which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  would  dis- 
credit it  completely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people,  and  greatly  endanger 
Its  being  authorized  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

ST7B8'llrUTK  AMXNDMXNT  OimXD  BT  MX. 
MZXDS  rOB  THX  AMXNDMKNT  OTTOXD  BT 
KB.    W4THB 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  tar  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maths)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  unendment  offered  by  Mr 
MsKiM  for  tb«  uxMtMbnent  offered  by  Ur 
Matkb:  PBge  M,  line  38.  aftor  the  word  "Ju- 
risdiction," inaert  "and  with  the  agreement 
and  concurrence  of  that  oourt,". 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
take  the  fuU  S  minutes.  I  Just  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  ttiat  this 
amendment  would  allow  In  eocoeptional 


circumstances  reprsMPtaticp  in  criminal 
malters.  Those  eisceptkitial  dream- 
stances,  however,  will  cnly  be  after  the 
finding  of  the  board  when  this  is  with 
the  agreement  and  oancurrenoe  of  the 
court  in  that  Juriediotien. 

TbiB  was  done.  Mr.  CAiairman.  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  to  the  Leral  Serv- 
ices lawyers  that  protection  which  It 
gives. 

It  Is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  know 
wliether  at  the  outset  of  a  legal  repre- 
sentatloQ  n^tetber  or  not  you  are  dealing 
with  a  criminal  or  a  civil  matter.  On  that 
account,  the  attorney  should  receive  some 
proteotloD. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maths),  that  99  and 
44/lOOths.  or  99  and  99/lOOths  percent  of 
the  funds  under  this  act  are  to  be  used  in 
civil  legal  proceedings.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  and  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment with  that.  However,  I  would  like  to 
retain  that  slight  flexibility  which  would 
be  controlled  by  the  local  courts  so  that 
if  the  persoa  could  not  receive  repre- 
sentation without  that  Legal  Services 
r^reeentation  the  court  then  could  di- 
rect the  board  to  allow  that  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Matni).  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  given  us  a  very 
clear  and  cogent  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  proposition  that  if  we  start  to  diasi- 
p.<ite  the  admittedly  limited  resoiuT«8  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corp.,  and  Involve 
them  In  an  endless  nimiber  of  crim- 
inal prosecutions  It  Is  simply  going  to  be 
harming  rather  than  hedi>lng  something 
that  many  of  us  favor. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  coeponsors  of 
legislation  that  would  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corp. 

I  believe  also  that  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  distingiiiahed  genUeman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Mxeds)  ,  Is  defec- 
tive In  that  it  does  not  clear  up  the  very 
evident  confusion  that  Is  now  existing 
between  the  language  of  the  committee 
bill  and  the  language  of  the  committee 
report  as  to  who  has  the  responsibility 
for  deciding  who  will  rule  on  the  excep- 
tion. 

Now,  I  read  the  record  of  yesterday, 
and  there  was  a  colloquy  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  t>y  several  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  feel  that  under 
the  language  of  the  committee  bill  this 
would  be  the  national  board,  the  natlMial 
board  of  directors  that  woiild  make  ttie 
decision  in  each  case  as  to  when  there 
will  be  an  exertion  from  the  general 
prohibition  that  legal  services  would  not 
be  provided  in  criminal  piooeedlngB. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  seemed 
to  feel  it  was  the  local  legal  tervloee  gov- 
erning board  that  would  undertake  to 
make  the  dedslon  as  to  when  the  excep- 
tion should  be  granted. 
I  think  the  happy  solution  this  after- 


noon to  this  dilemma.  an4  I  thir^fc  the 
obvious  solution  Is  to  adopt  the  amendr 
ment  offered  by  the  gimtlrman  Xrwn 
Iowa  (Mr.  Maths)  and  to  make  it  eryital 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  involve 
the  Legal  Services  Corporattan  in  the 
defense  of  criminal  eases. 

Mr.  MBEDB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDB.  On  that  point— and  not 
that  I  disagree  with  you — but  I  took  the 
oKNurtunitar  to  get  out  a  transcript  ol 
the  record  and  read  it.  I  would  like  to 
read  in  the  Rscoxb  at  this  paint  irtutt 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
BfAzzoLi)  said,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  committee: 

I  am  quoting  the  gentleman's  words: 

In  the  amendmant  X  uaed  the  wo(d  "board" 
In  Une  8.  TTie  staff  may  oorreot  It  finally. 
I  meant  by  that  the  local  governing  board.  If 
that  word  la  inoorrect  by  reaeon  of  the 
amendmente  we  have  ado^Mwl  today  or  the 
language  In  the  Srlenborn  subatltute,  I  am 
wlUlng  to  let  the  rtaff  work  Ite  will  on  that 
partlcnlar  word. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  effort  the  gentle- 
man has  made  to  clarify  what  I  still 
think  is  a  very  patent  c<Hif usion  between 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  the  language 
of  the  report.  I  think  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  made,  the  point 
that  the  right  to  and  Uie  benefit  of  coun- 
sel Is  one  that  is  clearly  established  under 
our  Constitution  and  under  the  declstana 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  is  one, 
I  think,  we  should  continue  to  insist  that 
the  courts  apply  In  each  individual  crim- 
inal proceeding.  I  see  no  need — and  in- 
deed quite  to  the  contrary— I  think  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  involve  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  think  in  view  of  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  B£xxo8) ,  it  Is  more 
evident  than  ever  that  the  House  should 
vote  against  his  substitute.  A  third  of 
the  local  boards  are  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  client  class  or  indigent  cltisens  to 
whom  the  services  are  provided;  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  (roing  to  be  voting  to 
determine  whether  the  Corporation  will 
be  required  to  provide  legal  senrlces  in 
criminal  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahoxxsoh)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  clear  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  author  of  this 
sutwtltute  amendment  that  we  will  really 
be  opening  a  can  of  worms  if  we  leave 
the  decision  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  involve  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion in  criminal  cases  to  the  local  boards. 
It  would  then  be  decided  on  an  individual 
basis  in  every  Jurisdiction  in  this 
country. 

Now  under  the  present  law  at  least,  the 
decision  has  been  made  by  the  director  of 
the  entire  program. 
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I  think  this  will  really  introduce  chaos 
into  tills  program,  if  you  have  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  jkki  are  going  to  have 
the  corporation  invcdved  In  criminal 
practice  of  law  dedded  individually  in 
every  Jurisdiction  In  this  country. 

Surely  supporters  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  concept  wHl  want  to  give  it 
a  chance  to  succeed  in  its  primary  mis- 
sion, which  is  to  provide  lei^  servlees  in 
civil  cases.  It  was  never  intended  to  get 
into  the  criminal  field. 

The  language  of  the  substitute  which 
is  offered  by  the  goitleman  from  Wash- 
ington will  allow  a  lo(vh(de  through 
which  a  very  considerable  burden  of 
criminal  law  practice  could  be  thrust 
upon  the  (Corporation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington and  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
which  makes  it  clear  that  neither  funds 
nor  personnel  of  the  Corporation  are  to 
be  used  in  criminal  cases  or  the  practice 
o(  criminal  law  directly  or  Indirectly  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HDNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  state  the 
concern  he  expresses  Is  quite  similar  to 
but  perhaps  less  vehement  than  that  ex- 
pressed to  me  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  the  Missouri  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Assoclaticm.  They  have 
expressed  a  concern  about  the  very  prob- 
lem the  gentleman  outlines  as  to  the  dllfi- 
cult  and  perhaps  embarrassing  situations 
in  which  we  may  find  ourselves  if  this  Is 
extended  without  proper  guidelines  In 
the  field  of  criminal  law. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  a  moment 
further.  I  would  like  to  s«ky.  of  course,  we 
cannot  always  take  matters  to  ctxnmit- 
tees  where  they  could  also  be  helpful.  I 
think  this  Is  a  matter  on  which  we  could 
have  received  helpful  treatment  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  entire  Legal 
Services  program.  Ilie  gentleman's  con- 
cern and  that  of  others  is  in  relation  to 
the  control  of  the  local  board  tna.king 
this  decision,  and  I  would  like  to  say  I 
share  to  some  extent  that  concern  re- 
garding the  national  board. 

For  those  who  have  not  noticed  how 
that  board  is  made  up  I  would  say  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  per- 
haps least  representative  boards  you 
might  find.  There  would  be  one  r^re- 
sentative  from  the  Judicial  Conference, 
seven  members  of  the  general  public,  and 
you  get  down  to  four  members  appointed 
from  lists  of  names  submitted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  t^  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  the 
Association  of  Law  Schools,  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and  the 
National  Bar  Association.  Thoee  are  all 
outstanding  and  distinguished  groups, 
but  not  necessarily  tied  to  representative 
government  for  a  program  like  this,  or 
necessarily  required  to  have  experience 
in  this  field  of  the  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 


genUttnan  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MxEDs)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  froan  Iowa  (Mr.  Matttx)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  t^  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Maths). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXNDMXNT    OrmCED    BT    MB.    DKNNIS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxmnib:  I>age 
36,  line  11,  Immediately  roUowlng  line  11, 
insert  a  new  subsection  (e),  reading  as 
follows ; 

"The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  It 
or  employed  or  eikgaged  In  programs  funded 
by  the  Corporation  shall,  In  any  caae,  solicit 
the  client  community  or  any  member  of  the 
client  community  for  professional  employ- 
ment; and  no  funds  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  expended  in  pursuance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  results  from  any  such  solicita- 
tion. Provided  however,  that  solicitation,  as 
here  employed,  ahall  not  Include  mere  an- 
nouncement or  advertisement,  without  more, 
of  the  fact  that  the  National  tiegal  Serrlcee 
Corporation  Is  In  existence  and  that  Ita  serv- 
ices are  available  to  the  client  community." 

Renumber  subsection  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
th)  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  is  recognised  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  submit  that 
this  amendment  should  be  supported  by 
all  those  who  favor  a  Legal  Servlees  Cor- 
poration which  will  be  available  to  give 
legal  advice  and  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  when  necessary  and  when  requested, 
but  who  are  opposed  to  the  members  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the 
attorneys  connected  therewith  going  out 
and  soliciting  business,  stirring  up  liti- 
gation, and  using  public  funds  to  mount 
an  assault  upon  the  institutions  which 
provide  those  funds. 

I  have  provided  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  some  Memtters  here, 
that  solicitation  as  here  employed  will 
not  prevent  the  Legal  Services  from  let- 
ting people  know  that  it  exists  and  is 
available,  which  the  ordinary  attorney 
could  not  do,  because  it  seems  reasonable 
to  consider  that  that  is  what  they  are 
there  for.  They  are  public.  The  people 
ought  to  know  that  the  Corporation 
exists.  But  other  than  that,  they  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  normal  rules  agEdnst 
the  solicitation  of  legal  business,  and  the 
thrust  and  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  they  should  not  go  out  and  stij- 
up  difltculty  and  promote  litigation. 

I  lurge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
intent  that  the  funds,  after  the  corpora- 
tion is  set  up.  be  expended  to  defend  poor 
people.  This  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  no  wise  keeps  the  corpora- 
tion or  the  representatives  of  tiie  corpo- 
ration from  advertising  that  they  &re 
available  to  represent  the  poor,  but  it 


does  prohibit  the  representatives,  the  at- 
torneys from  soliciting  eases.  This  is  In 
accordance  with  the  good  etlilcs  that  I 
was  taught  in  law  school,  and  I  person- 
ally see  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  I  feel  it  will  make  a  much  sounder 
legal  services  program. 

"Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  questl(ai  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dehhis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENOMXNT    OFTEKED    BT     MB.    DEVIMZ 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offared  by  Mr.  DEvm:  Strike 
out  section  16  (beginning  on  page  22.  Une  8, 
and  ending  on  page  47,  line  14). 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  aacUon 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motl(«i  to  strike  section  IS. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  time  permitted,  for 
one  Member  even  to  outline  the  failings 
of  the  new  title  X  Legal  Servloes  Corpo- 
ration which  Is  embodied  to  this  soctioiL 
It  would  require  at  least  60  amendments 
to  correct  all  of  the  inadequacies  which 
I  personally  feel  would  have  to  be  oor- 
rected  before  I  could  ocmsider  voting  for 
this  proposal.  Therefore,  in  the  time  al- 
lotted me  I  shall  only  touch  on  the 
highlights. 

Clearly  the  first  question  is  what  this 
pr(qx)6al  is  doing  embodied  in  the  Eoo- 
n<Hnic  Opportunity  Amendments  MU  re- 
ported by  ttie  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
caticMi  and  Labor  to  begin  with. 

While  it  is  true  that  it  will  r^i^aoe  the 
present  OBO  Legal  Services  program, 
it  is  an  Imposition  on  the  House  to  send 
up  so  important  a  new  proposal  buried  in 
a  bill  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  amoid 
and  extend  an  existing  program.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  lnd^>endent,  quasi- 
Federal  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  legal  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  bold 
and  revolutionary  concept  with  a  myriad 
of  ramifications.  Congress  ought  to  be 
(>ermltted  the  opportunity  to  gramin^  u 
in  depth  and  work  Its  will  Mpoa  the  meas- 
ure without  the  distracaon  of  a  lot  of 
extraneous  Issues.  I  am  grateful  that  at 
least  we  have  the  bill  under  an  open  rule, 
so  that  title  X  can  be  struck  without  its 
opr>onents  being  accused  of  trying  to 
scuttle  the  entire  bill. 

But  it  Is  evident  that  title  X  received 
inadequate  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee and  deserves  to  be  returned  for 
further  study  and  mocttjaeatlon. 

More  to  the  point,  if  this  proposal 
were  considered  independently,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Its  consideration  would 
be  more  properly  the  province  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  than  of  the  Edtica- 
Uon  and  Labor  Committee.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  Federal  invdvement  with 
legal  services  originated  as  part  of  the 
OEO  program  over  which  the  latter  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction,  what  legislation 
could  possibly  be  more  a  part  of  tbfC  Ju- 
dicial process  than  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  If  we  had 
received  it  as  an  independent  prxypoBtl 
from  the  Judiciary  0>mmittee,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have.  I  am  confident 
we  would  not  have  received  a  measure 
which  shows  so  much  contempt  for  long- 
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standiBg  rules  of  Jurlsprudeoce  and  the 
Canon  of  Ethics  and  Code  of  Profee- 
aiooal  Responalbllity  which  govern  noa- 
legal-aid  attorneys. 

Amodg  the  more  disturbing  provisions 
of  title  X  are  the  following: 

First,  the  President's  power  to  appoint 
the  Board  of  DirectOTS  is  ao  structured 
that  a  liberal  President  would  have  vir- 
tually a  free  hand  in  making  appoint- 
ments but  a  conservative  President  would 
be  severely  restricted  in  his  choices.  In 
either  case  persons  with  a  vested  inter- 
est in  legal  services  would  have  dispro- 
portionate representation  on  the  Board. 

Second,  legal  services  attorneys  will 
be  barred  from  undertaking  the  kinds  of 
responsible  political  £ulvocaey  in  t)ehalf 
of  the  clients  that  is  required  of  other 
attorneys  by  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  but  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  many  of  the  forms  of  irrespon- 
sible poUtlcal  action  which  have  brought 
the  program  into  ill  repute  in  the  past. 

Third,  State  Governors  will  have  no 
control  over  the  programs  whatsoever 
and  the  Corporation  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  State  laws  whicli  are  binding  on  all 
ot^er  legal  corporations  or  associations 
of  attorneys  doing  business  in  the  State. 

Fourth,  the  bill  is  so  written  as  to  per- 
mit legal  service  attorneys  to  participate 
in  criminal  cases,  a  situation  which  is 
not  even  permitted  under  the  present 
OEO  legal  aid  program. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  money  which  can  be  paid  to  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  corporation. 

Sixth,  the  corporation  is  not  restricted 
in  any  way  from  competing  with  or  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  preexisting  State  smd 
local  legal  services  organizations. 

Seventh,  the  General  Accounting' OfiBce 
has  been  denied  adequate  audit  and  re- 
view authority  over  the  corporation,  the 
corporation  having  been  rendered  more 
autonomous  in  that  regard  than  the 
present  legal  services  program. 

I  could  go  on  but  it  seems  to  me  these 
indictments  should  be  sufBcient  to  con- 
vince reasonable  men  that  title  X  needs 
further  study  and  the  motion  to  strike  is 
worthy  of  and,  indeed,  requires  full 
support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
yield  to  him  so  that  his  comments  may 
follow  those  of  the  goitleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  effort  to 
withdraw  the  Legal  Service  Corporation 
title  from  HJi.  10351. 

I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  title 
X  by  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
providing  free  legal  services  or  the  ex- 
periences of  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram will  quickly  reveal  many  patently 
obvious  reasons  why  our  oath  of  office 
as  Congressmen  requires  us  to  either 
strike  this  proviso  or  to  refer  it  for  sepa- 
rate and  more  comprehensive  considera- 
tion. 

I  want,  however,  to  direct  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
one  particular  aspect  of  this  title— the 
ability  of  the  Legal  Service  Corporatior: 
to  function  in  areas  where  it  is  not,  or 
should  not  be  needed. 

Under  this  title,  this  Corporati(Mi  is 
spect&oally  made  lndei>endent  from  con- 
gressional or  executive  branch  control. 

Section  1002(a)  page  23  says  it  "will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government"  and  sec- 
tion 1001  <a>  (6) ,  page  23  says  it  shall  be 
"free  from  extraneous  interference  and 
control."  we,  therefore,  should  examine 
this  title  closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  fimdamental 
girder  of  the  profession  of  law  that  tak- 
ing care  of  the  legal  requirements  of 
people  unable  to  pay  for  legal  represen- 
tation Is  the  responsibility  of  individual 
attorneys. 

To  this  end,  all  attorneys,  or  lawyers, 
have  a  positive  duty  to  render  legal  serv- 
ices to  those  who  cannot  afford  their 
usual  fee  at  a  lesser  rate  or,  for  no  fee 
at  all.  This  is  commendable  responsibility 
which  distinguishes  a  "professicxi"  from 
other  vocations. 

Now  I  think  we  all  know  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  does  not  rep- 
resent all  attorneys  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  even  half  of  our  law- 
yers belong,  but  even  if  they  should,  I 
know  Irom  many  ocxiversatlons  that 
there  is  an  apparent  majority  which  per- 
functorily pays  dues  but  does  not  par- 
ticipate. In  any  way,  in  the  formulation 
of  policy  and,  vaon  often  than  not,  dis- 
agree with  those  who  have  the  time, 
money,  and  inclination  to  be  so  involved. 

These  policymakers  in  the  area  of  free 
legal  services  have  been  much  more  fav- 
orable to  the  Government  paid  represen- 
tation concept,  and  the  method  which 
this  title  makes  permanent  them  have 
most  attorneys  whose  opposition  Is  not 
based  on  a  potential  loss  of  business  as 
some  suggest,  but.  instead,  ur>on  time 
tested  practical  principles. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  "Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility"  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Canon  EC  2-25, 
recognizes  the  intrinsic  pUlar  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

That  provision  says — 

The  basic  reBponslblllty  for  providing  legal 
sefTloes  to  thoa«  unable  to  pay  ultimately 
rests  upon  the  Individual  lawyer. 

And— 

The  rendition  of  free  legal  services  coa- 
ilnuee   to  be  an  obligation  of  each  lawyer. 

For  those  who  do  not  know,  the  law- 
yers in  given  areas  throughout  this  coun- 
try over  the  years,  have,  of  course,  indi- 
vidually accepted  this  responsibility  con- 
cerning specific  instances  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  come  to  their 
attention  but  a  number  of  ssrstems  for 
distributing  the  responsibility  to  the  en- 
tire profession  have  evolved.  One  such 
system  operates  through  the  courts, 
more  often  Informally  than  formally.  A 
judge  often  learns  that  someone  before 
his  court,  or  related  to  a  matter  before 
his  court,  needs  legal  assistance  but  is 
unable  to  pay.  The  Judges  in  such  cases. 


will  refer  the  individual  to  one  or  more 
lawyers  with  a  request  for  aaaistaxice. 

Another  more  formal  system  Is  directly 
on  a  referral  basis  through  Urn  local  bar 
association.  Such  referrals  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  competence  in  ttae  area  in 
which  the  person  has  a  problem  and  the 
bar  association  rotates  such  referrals 
and  keeps  track  of  them.  Often  reports 
are  required  from  the  attorney  and/or 
the  cUent. 

The  bar  associaticms  have  also  built 
upon  their  referral  system  and  have 
funded  one  or  more  attorneys  in  a  Legal 
Aid  Office.  These  attorneys  handle  many 
problems  themselves  and  are  able  to 
identify  specific  legal  areas  where  assist- 
ance is  needed  and  they  then  make  re- 
ferrals to  appropriate  private  attorneys 
on  a  rotation  basis.  In  such  Legal  Aid 
Offices,  of  course,  local  funds  have  been 
employed  from  n(Hilegal  sources,  mostly 
by  contributions — fo^  example  Commu- 
nity Chest — but  the  imder lying  principle 
of  the  existence  of  the  basic  individual 
lawyer  responsibility  has  continued. 

Today,  attorneys  through  their  bar  as- 
sociations, in  many  areas,  are  providing 
legal  services.  In  some  areas,  such  as 
Wisconsin  smd  as  was  recently  an- 
nounced in  a  nearby  Maryland  county, 
a  "Judicare"  system  has  been  established. 

So.  across  the  country  there  are  other 
free  legal  services  available.  I  think  we 
should  applaud  and  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  professional  responsi- 
bilities as  being  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  basic  citizenship  but,  does 
this  title  60  provide?  No. 

This  title  contains  no  prohibition  or 
restriction  whatsoever  on  this  Cori>ora- 
tlon  entering  a  community  or  State 
which  has  an  adequate  legal  service  pro- 
gram and  spending  Federal  dollars  there 
Instead. 

I  say  this  title  represents  a  potentially 
dangerous  vehicle  for  the  abrogation  (rf 
yet  another  vested  responsibility  and  the 
interjection  of  Federal  control  and 
money  unnecessarily.  It  Is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  responsibilities  of  indi- 
vidual Independence. 

If  a  State  or  community  has  an  ade- 
quate program,  why  should  this  Corpora- 
tion be  allowed  to  go  in?  I  do  not  know 
why. 

I  do  know  that  if  it  does  have  that 
power,  it  can  move  Into  that  particular 
area  and  confuse  the  public  and  the 
courts  and.  by  spending  tax  dollars,  im- 
dercut  whatever  local  program  there  is, 
whether  it  provides  legal  services  through 
donated  time,  private  contributions  or  In 
the  form  of  a  State  or  locally  funded 
legal  aid  program,  and  drive  that  other 
program,  or  system,  out  of  business. 

I  can  think  of  a  number  of  reasons  for 
doing  so: 

First,  "creeping  Government."  Call  it 
an  Independent  Corporation  or  not.  It  is 
Koing  to  envelop  all  the  attorneys  and 
other  people  now  working  in  the  OEO 
legal  services  programs — and  a  lot 
more — and  it  will  be  "infested"  with  this 
phenomenon  we  all  know  so  well  where 
an  agency  is  established  with  certain 
specified  purposes.  Before  we  know  it, 
that  agency's  employees  have  made  sure 
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they  have  a  lifetime  Job  by  taking  in  Just 
as  much  territory  and  JurlsdictlMi  it 
possibly  can.  On  top  of  that,  to  make  sure 
they  start  getting  more  and  more  money 
in  the  same  Job,  they  work  themselves 
nearly  to  death  making  the  Job  Just  as 
comidlcated  and  intricate  as  they  can. 
Then  they  can  hire  people  to  work  for 
them.  The  more  people  that  work  for 
them,  the  greater  their  territory  and  Ju- 
risdiction and  the  more  complicated  the 
duty,  the  more  salary — or  fee — they  can 
justify.  I  do  not  know  Just  what  "prin- 
ciple" that  is  but  I  call  It  "the  never- 
ending,  ever-growing  circle."  It  Is  fed  by 
an  alleged  bottomless  well  of  taxes. 

Second,  energized  socialism.  This  is  an- 
other phenomenon  we  often  see  and. 
again,  I  suppose  it  comes  from  imchecked 
human  zeal.  It  consists  of  a  conviction 
that  a  person  or  agency  or  program  has 
aciiieved  the  best  procedures  and  philos- 
ophy fOT  meeting  the  problems  which 
come  within  its  Jurisdiction.  Prom  this 
"back  patting"  comes  a  moral  persuasion 
that  all  others  with  similar  problems 
must  receive  the  benefit  of  this  ultimate 
good,  even  if  their  needs  are  already  be- 
ing met  in  some  other  way. 

Third,  self  defense.  If  the  other  pro- 
grams also  operate,  they  may  strike  a 
comparison  to  that  of  this  Corporatiwi 
and  in  the  bright  light  of  comparison,  the 
Corporation  may  not  be  able  to  prevail. 
Besides.  If  not  dealt  with,  the  other  pro- 
gram might  grow  and  infringe  on  the 
"territory  "  which  the  Corporation  has  al- 
ready staked  out  for  itself. 

Now  I  realize  that  this  tiUe  lets  the 
Corporation  elect  to  make  grants  to  an 
existing  program  in  a  community  but  I 
also  am  eqxmlly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  OEO  attorneys  who  wiU  control 
and  work  in  this  new  system  which  we 
are  asked  to  create  are  of  (me  mind  as  to 
just  how  this  Corporation  should  oper- 
ate. For  instance,  they  believe  it  should 
bring  about  social  changes  to  existing 
programs  and  governments  through  the 
courts,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  heading  off  a  grievance  which  might 
turn  into  a  riot;  they  believe  that  mas- 
sive litigation,  that  is  the  filing  of  many 
cases  In  many  courts  throughout  the 
Nation,  is  a  tool  for  convincing  courts  to 
accept  the  changes  they  advocate;  they 
believe  that  clients  should  be  sought  out 
and  encouraged  to  file  lawsuits  regard- 
less of  whether  they  Independently  want 
to;  they  believe  In  winning  cases  by  out- 
spending  the  other  party;  and  they  be- 
lieve in  avoiding  compromise,  negotia- 
tion, arbitration,  legislation  or  anything 
which  is  short  of  a  final  court  decree 
which  appears  in  a  bound  volume  of  court 
reports  for  all  to  see  as  a  precedent,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  client's  case  could 
have  been  resolved  by  one  of  those  other 
methods,  easier,  more  quickly  and  less 
expensively,  and  they  believe  the  legis- 
lative process  is  unworkable  because  it  is 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  elector- 
ate, to  name  a  few. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  this  Independent 
Corporation  has  the  authority  to  accept 
an  existing  program  and  to  fund  dearly 
does  not  mean  that  the  existing  program 
will  be  accepted  and  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  such  an  existing  program  will  cot  be 
left  to  function  in  a  State  or  community 


unless  it  agrees  to  adhere  to  the  guiding 
precepts  of  the  Corporation  and  if  an  ex- 
isting program  refuses  and  turns  down 
the  Federal  tax  dollars  it  is  going  to  have 
mortal  competition  the  way  this  bill  now 
reads* 

Last.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  basic  document  which 
will  constitute  "the  charter,"  "the  foun- 
dation," "the  constitution"  of  the  Cor- 
poration does  not  even  exist  yet.  This  bill 
leaves  that  Job:  the  duty  of  drawing  the 
articles  of  incorporation  to  Uie  members 
of  some  body  the  nature  of  its  member- 
ship we  will  not  even  know  until  after  the 
bill  comes  out  of  conference. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  strike  titie 
X  from  the  bill  under  consideration.  The 
emphasis  that  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  would 
provide  is  wrong.  We  are  in  effect  creat- 
ing another  bureaucracy.  This  bureauc- 
racy is  likely  to  specialize  in  adversary 
proceedings  against  goveirnment  at  all 
levels,  thus  attacking  the  institutions  of 
government  rather  than  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  Such  activities  would 
tend  to  further  polarize  the  poor  and 
minorities  in  our  society,  as  the  people 
running  the  program  would  have  a  vested 
interest  in  promoting  "causes"  and  "legal 
confrontations"  rather  than  legitimate 
legal  aid  for  the  poor  and  near  poor.  One 
can  esislly  see  a  massive  infliu  of  new 
cases  onto  our  already  overcrowded  court 
dockets,  with  a  resultant  delay  in  hear- 
ings, giving  rise  to  ever-increasing  frus- 
trations. While  it  is  realized  that  the  titie 
X  we  are  debating  here  today  is  a  com- 
promise, it  is  not  good  legislation  in  my 
view. 

Additionally,  there  Is  a  real  question 
about  salaries,  as  drairn,  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  salary  of  the  executive 
director  of  the  corporation.  This  could 
become  a  problem. 

Again,  certain  audits  are  provided  for 
in  the  bill  before  us,  btit  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  advised  at  least 
one  Congressman  that  under  titie  X,  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
would  have  more  autonomy  than  the 
present  program  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  On  top  of  this,  the 
very  small  veto  power  that  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  had  is  entirely  re- 
moved in  this  bill. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  in 
title  X  is  a  vast  and  far-reaching  proi)Osal 
that  ought  to  be  separately  considered  in 
the  whole  legislative  cycle  and  not  tacked 
on  to  an  extenslcm  of  the  OEO  program. 
What  could  become  a  very  great  Influence 
on  our  legal  system  Is  before  us  today 
with  no  Imput  from  the  two  great  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  two  bodies  of 
the  Congress. 

Therefore,  both  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  a  lawyer,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment to  delete  titie  X  from  the  bill  under 
conAlderation  and  would  hope  that  this 
matter  would  come  before  the  Congress 
as  a  separate  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  support  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his  motion  to 
strike,  because  I  beUeve  that  we  have 
here  a  good  titie  in  tiU^  X  and  urge  that 
it  remain  in  the  bill. 

The  gentieman  from  Iowa  CMr. 
Matne),  offered  an  amendment  that 
struck  out  sm  amendment  which  was  put 
in  by  the  committee,  which  I  thought  was 
unwise.  I  now  believe  we  have  a  good 
titie. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  a  sepa- 
rate corporation  for  legal  services  be 
established.  It  Just  cannot  last  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  very  long.  I 
do  not  beUeve  its  future  ought  to  depend 
on  the  existence  of  that  act.  It  is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  everybody  In  this 
country  have  an  opportunity  for  counsel, 
and  through  the  legal  services  program 
they  can  secure  it  when  they  are  too  poor 
to  afford  it. 

This  program  is  extremely  important  if 
our  democracy  is  going  to  exist.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

A  corporation,  I  believe.  Is  necessary, 
because  there  is  no  existing  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  where  It  can  now  be 
placed.  I  am  one  who  favors  the  move- 
ment of  programs,  once  they  prove  them- 
selves in  OEO.  to  existing  agencies.  I 
felt  it  was  good  when  Headstart  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and  Welfare. 

But  there  wtis  no  place  for  the  legal 
services,  because  by  the  nature  of  legal 
services,  many  times  legal  services  at- 
torneys have  to  take  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments  to  court.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  put  legal  services  in 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  be- 
cause someone  in  the  same  office  would 
have  to  defend  the  Government  at  the 
same  time  they  were  being  taken  to  coml. 

The  establishment  of  a  Legal  Serrices 
Corporation  is  extremely  important.  We 
work  out  a  compromise. 

As  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  Is  not 
often  that  one  can  work  out  a  com- 
promise which  reaches  the  major  pro- 
posals of  both  sides,  and  gain  supixirt 
from  all  parties.  We  saw  that  this  after- 
noon on  the  child  development  bill.  We 
did  not  reach  an  agreement.  We  were 
fighting  about  it.  Finally  the  majority 
decided  on  it  here  in  the  House,  even 
though  the  majority  did  not  go  the  way  I 
wanted  It.  m  this  bUl  we  have  agree- 
ment. The  gentieman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  and  the  gentieman  from 
WLsconsin  (Mr.  STBcn)  were  advocat- 
ing a  Legal  Services  Corporation  in 
which  some  bar  groups  would  actually, 
in  effect,  appoint  the  members  of  the 
board.  I  believe  that  concept  to  be  im- 
wlse.  I  felt  that  the  President  should 
make  all  the  appointments.  A  compro- 
mise was  reached,  so  that  these  groups 
will  now  submit  lists  of  nominees  to  the 
President. 

The  President  can  make  a  decislcm 
from  those  lists,  or  If  they  did  not  send 
anyone  he  wants,  he  could  tiu-n  down 
the  entire  list,  and  have  anotiier  sub- 
mitted. Originally  their  bill  had  prac- 
ticing project  attorneys  scrviiv  on  the 
board,  to  do  so,  would  have  been  in  a 
ccoifUct  of  interest.  They  were  wllUng  to 
change  It  to  p«init  former  project  at- 
torneys to  serve  who  had  expertence  and 
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were  not  presently  emidosred  In  the  pro- 
gnm  thereby  eIiminBtixi«  the  ccoiflict. 

It  took  UB  9  weeks  to  reedve  the  dlffer- 
enoea  and  reach  an  agreement.  We  finally 
did  and  I  think  we  hare  a  good  bin. 

Por  that  reason,  Itr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
you  to  turn  down  the  motion  to  strike 
this  title  or  to  chan^  It  drasticcdly. 
Rather  I  ursre  the  House  to  supiMrt  the 
title  as  reported  tn  the  bill.  I  am  confi- 
dent this  Is  a  good  legal  services  corpora- 
tion, and  I  am  willing  to  back  It  all  the 

way.       

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  everyone  who  has 
proposed  legislation  in  this  field.  iQ- 
though  the  legislation  might  have  been 
somewhat  different,  has  suggested  a  legal 
services  corporation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike 
Utle  X. 

The  Legal  Services  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has,  by 
any  standard,  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  successful  efforts  at  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  poverty.  Having  served 
over  I  million  clients  last  year,  this  pro- 
gram is  beginning  to  make  equal  justice 
under  law  a  reality  to  the  poor.  In  fact, 
in  less  than  6  years,  legal  services  law- 
yers have  created  a  new  body  of  law- 
channeled  grievances  into  our  court- 
rooms and,  most  Importantly,  have 
given  their  clients  the  hope  and  confi- 
dence that  oiu*  system  of  law  can  pro- 
tect all  Americans. 

Ironically,  this  great  success  has  sub- 
jected the  program  to  increasing  pres- 
sures which  could  harm  its  ability  to 
effectively  serve  the  poor.  Many  of  these 
attacks  are  politically  motivated.  The 
last  2  years  have  been  marked  by  vari- 
ous attempts  to  weaken  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Legal  Services  programs,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  antipoverty  law- 
yers, and  the  Integrity  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship. 

Various  groups,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, a  special  stiKly  team  com- 
missioned by  the  ABA  Section  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Aid,  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Legal  Services 
have  looked  into  this  problem.  All  con- 
cluded that  the  program  must  be  Insu- 
lated from  politics.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  preclude  the  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest prompted  by  its  location  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  attorney  and  the 
integrity  of  the  lawyer-client  relation- 
ship. Consequently  these  groups  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  establish  a 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  to  admin- 
ister the  Legal  Services  program  similar 
to  the  Conwration  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  approved  the  National  Legsd  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act.  The  committee  bill 
becomes  a  new  title  X  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964. 
This  bill  authorizes  a  Board  of  Di- 


rectors with  17  members,  all  appointed 
by  the  PrMdent  with  the  advice  and 
consent  at  the  SeB»to. 

Two  members  most  be  persons  eligible 
for  soTiee — cUents — selected  after  the 
President  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
reoommendatlens  put  forward  by  the  cli- 
ent members  of  the  Advisory  CouicU. 

Two  members  must  be  former  Legal 
Serriees  attorneys  selected  after  the 
President  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  put  forward  by  the 
project  attorney  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Four  members  are  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  lists  jointly  prepared  by 
the  ABA,  NLADA,  National  Bcu-  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation. 

One  member  is  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  lists  prepared  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools. 

One  member  is  ehosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  list  of  five  nominees  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Seven  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President — at  least  three  of  which  must 
be  lawyers. 

The  House  committee  bill  authorizes  a 
single  Advisory  Coimcil  with  16  mem- 
bers, eight  of  whom  are  clients  and  eight 
project  attorneys. 

The  committee  bill  places  restrictions 
of  the  Hatch  Act  on  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  corporation  and  projects  in- 
cluding prohibitions  against  supporting 
candidates  in  nonpartisan  elections.  This 
restriction  applies  when  the  nnployee  Is 
on  his  own  time. 

The  restrictions  on  criminal  activities 
parallel  the  present  restrictions  under 
.section  222(a)  <3)  of  the  EOA  of  1964,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  grantees  are  liable  for  costs 
and  fees  awarded  by  the  court. 

The  House  bill  leaves  the  financing, 
through  appropriations,  open-ended. 

The  House  bill  deletes  the  section  in 
the  Senate  committee-approved  bill  re- 
quiring bilingual  services. 

This  bill  represents  a  true  compromise. 
It  delicately  balances  the  need  for  ac- 
countability and  independence  while  as- 
suring a  successful  program.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  supported  by  a  wide  range  of 
members  from  both  parties — as  was  the 
original  bipartisan  bill.  We  are  creating 
today  a  responsible,  professional  organi- 
zation which  will  help  to  insure  equal 
justice  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  WAOOONNSR.  I  oppose  Utle  X 
of  HJl.  10351. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  opposing,  un- 
qualifiedly, this  title  is  its  complete  and 
utter  failure  to  recognize  that  our  State 
and  local  governments,  constituting  a 
more  directly  related  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  the  ability  to  conduct  these  free 
legal  service  programs  and,  in  fact  are 
doing  so;  its  failure  to  recognize  that 
State  and  local  bar  associations  con- 
stitute a  better  r^resentation  of 
the  full  spectrum  of  legal  think- 
ing and  ability  and  play  a  definite  and 
po.^tive  roll  in  their  respective  areas; 
its  failure  to  recognize  that  State  and 
local  governments,  which  are  so  often 
sued  by  these  legal  service  programs 
should  have  any  voice  in  how  the  cor- 


poration is  run  or  its  policies  are  f or^ 
mulated;  its  failure  to  reeotnlM  that 
tha9  are  certain  legal  offloers  out  in  our 
States  and  cities  who  hsTft  mMrttse  in 
the  arm  of  legal  servloM  and  who  also 
have  had  direct  experience  with  the  OBO 
legal  servloe  people  who  are  wiMtaii  in  as 
members  of  every  board  and  eouncll;  its 
failure  to  recognise  State  and  local  or* 
ganizations  ot  those  who  will  be  served 
by  the  program  and.  in  fact.  I  take  ex- 
ception to  the  intentional  drafting  of 
this  legislation  so  as  to  rule  out  any 
recognition  and  representation  of  all 
pertinent  and  logical  State  and  local 
voices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  title  is  made  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  which 
was  premised  upon  a  belief  that  there 
was  too  much  centralization  and  empha- 
sis upon  the  "national  way  being  the 
only  way."  When  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
report  on  the  very  first  page  said  one  of 
its  proposes  was  "to  stimulate  our  com* 
m  unities  to  initiate  local  action  pro- 
grams." On  page  3  of  that  report  was 
declared: 

The  f«<lenU  government  will  work  co- 
op>aratlvel7  with  state  and  local  govemmants 
ao  tbat  the  treaaured  loeal-state-fedwai  p«rt- 
nersblp  in*y  b«  nuilntalnMl  (and  tb«  pro- 
gxvas)  .  .  .  oui  only  auccAed  if  tbe  full  re- 
sources of  labor  bualDMs  and  the  agenciea 
of  federal  state  and  local  government  march 
side  try  side  In  support  of  It. 

On  page  10  it  was  said : 

Local  cUizena  know  and  understand  their 
oommunitUs  beat  and  they  will  be  ttM  onea 
to  seize  the  Initiative  and  provide  BuatAlned 
and  vigorous  leadership  .  .  .  communitiea 
will  commit  their  Ideas  and  reeouroea  and 
assiune  reaponalbtllty  for  developing  and 
carrying  out  local  action  programs  ...  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible  wtU  be  left  to 
local  communtUa  and  local  organigationa 
to  develop  their  local  progfama. 

Look  at  the  record.  It  is  replete  with 
defense  of  OEO  programs  as  not  being 
nationalization  of  local  areas  of  concern, 
exi>ertise,  and  ability  but,  rather,  in  fur- 
therance of  it. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  ccdl 
your  attention  to  the  only  possible  rec- 
ognition of  any  State  or  local  organiza- 
tion or  entity  which  I  can  find  in  this  bill. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  this  title 
in  no  way  permits  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  keep  this  independent  Legal 
Service  Corporation  frc«n  operating 
within  its  boundaries,  but  I  take  section 
1006  (g>  on  page  37  as  a  "back  of  the 
hand"  to  our  distinguished  and  honorable 
State — and  local — bar  associations.  That 
section  says  30  days  before  approval  of  a 
contract  or  grant  for  one  of  these  ex- 
tensions of  this  corp>oration  into  a  State 
It  shall  give  the  bar  association  notice 
that  it  Is  going  to  do  it.  For  what  pur- 
pose? Absolutely  none. 

The  section  only  provides  for  a  notice 
of  "watch  out,  here  we  come."  It  In  no 
way  gives  the  bar  association  an  oKior- 
tunity  to  even  file  comments  or  offer 
suggestions.  The  Corporation  is  going  to 
be  there  in  30  days  and  that  is  that.  There 
is  no  way  the  State  bar  association  can 
stop  it  or  hope  for  modifications  of  the 
proiwsal. 

Perhaps  the  State  bar  association  al- 
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ready  has  an  adequate  legal  services  pro- 
gram or  is  on  the  verge  of  instituting  one. 
Perhaps  the  grant  has  been  made  by  the 
Corporation  in  Washington  without  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  character  or 
ability  of  the  grantee  and  the  State  bar 
association  has  evidence  and  opiiuons 
wliich,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men, 
should  be  heard.  Perhaps  the  proposed 
program  contravenes  the  bar  associations 
code  for  the  practice  of  law  witWn  the 
State.  Perhaw  a  lot  of  things  that  the 
State  or  local  commimity  know,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference.  That  is  why  the 
inclusion  of  only  this  subsection  is  an 
insult  to  tlie  State  bar  sissociations. 

Outside  of  the  provisions  of  section 
10061  g)  which  I  have  just  discussed, 
there  is  no  local  or  State  participation 
required  imder  tills  title  except  perlMips 
one  wliich  I  will  discuss  later.  Regard- 
less of  the  congrressional  commitment  in 
the  inception  of  the  OEO  programs,  the 
questions  I  raise  are  valid: 

First.  Why  does  the  secUon  1005  pro- 
viding for  an  advisory  council  limit  those 
who  can  submit  names  for  persons  to 
sene  on  it.  to  only  "national"  organiza- 
tions of  persons  eligible  for  assistance? 
Why  are  not  the  State  and  local  organi- 
zations which  do  exist  recognized?  Why 
should  we  force  them  to  Join  and  be  sub- 
rogated to  seme  "national"  organization? 

Second.  Why,  in  section  1006,  when 
provision  is  made  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  legal  services,  are  not  State 
and  local  bar  associations  specifically  in- 
cluded as  being  eUgible?  Will  they  be 
excluded? 

Third.  Why  does  not  this  bill  provide 
that  this  independent  corporation  must 
comply  with  all  appUcable  State  and 
local  laws?  Will  the  corporation  and  Its 
grantees  et  cetera  claim  they  are  above 
both  State  and  local  corporate  laws  and 
State  and  local  laws  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  because  their  existence  is 
due  to  a  congressional  enactment  and 
their  funds  are  Federal  funds?  This  ab- 
sence of  a  specific  provision  is  no  over- 
sight. In  section  1010  where  provision  is 
made  for  State  or  local  audits,  It  is  re- 
quired that  the  auditor  'be  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  body  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision." 

Fourth.  Why  is  the  "incorporating 
trusteeship"  which  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  establish  the  corporation,  draw  its 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  prepare  the 
other  basic  documents  of  the  corpo- 
ration, limited  to  persons  representing 
only  national  bar  associations  and  other 
national  attorney  organizations,  national 
associations  of  law  schools,  and  national 
organizations  of  persons  in  the  business 
of  providing  free  legal  services?  What 
about  our  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions. They  are  not  subparts  of  these  na- 
tional organizations.  They  are  separate 
and  independent  and  ordinarily  express 
the  views  and  experiences  of  the  average 
practicing  lawyer  a  lot  more  than  these 
national  organizations  do. 

Fifth.  Why  is  it  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  which  will  alleg- 
edly run  the  corporation,  are  selected 
from  lists  of  names  submitted  only  by 
national  associations  of  law  schools,  na- 
tional associations  of  potential  clients, 
national  associations  of  attorneys  pro- 
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vldlng  free  legal  services  and  so  on?  I, 
as  I  have  already  said,  see  no  reason  to 
exclude  the  independent  local  State  bar 
associations,  the  independent  local  and 
State  potential  client  organizations  and 
attorneys  engaged  in  practices  which  re- 
late to  State  and  local  govenunents.  For 
instance,  why  is  not  there  a  representa- 
tive of  associations  of  attorneys  general, 
or  associations  of  prosecuting  attorneys, 
county  attorneys,  and  city  attorneys? 
These  people  serve  m  and  for  such  orga- 
nizations as  representatives  of  the  in- 
terests of  State  and  local  governments. 

Let  us  not  say  that  these  honorable 
lawyers  are  not  qualified  to  be  on  the 
board,  because  they  often  find  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  case 
from  the  Legal  Services  attorneys.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  I 
can  think  of  to  have  them  on  this  board. 
This  board  needs  balance,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  All  it  consists  of  is  the 
representatives  of  these  national  orga- 
nizations and  the  lawyers  who  are  going 
to  be  itfi  employees  on  which  we  need 
the  board  to  exercise  restraints.  There  is, 
of  course,  one  judge  and  seven  from 
among  the  general  public  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  balance  there.  There  could 
l>e  if  the  bill  said  they  should  not  all  be 
died-in-the-wool  advocates  of  socialized 
law  but  that  provision  or  perhaps  one 
worded  somewhat  more  prudently,  fails 
to  appear. 

Look  at  the  one  judge  who  is  to  be  a 
member.  Why  is  it  required  that  he  be  a 
representative  of  the  national  judiciary. 
That  is  what  "the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States"  is.  I  ask  why  not  a 
judge  from  a  State  or  local  domestic 
relations  court,  a  judge  from  a  State  or 
local  "debtors  court,"  a  judge  from  a 
State  or  local  juvenile  court  or  a  judge 
from  a  State  supreme  court?  It  is  in  those 
State  and  local  courts  the  real  problems 
of  the  poor — landlM-d  and  tenant,  domes- 
tic relations,  creditor  suits,  employment 
suits — are,  or  should  be,  handled.  The 
same  Is  true  for  educational  and  welfare 
matters  even  though  the  OEO  attorneys 
have  preferred  the  Federal  courts  on 
these.  The  way  that  section  is  worded  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  such  a  local  or 
State  Judge  would  even  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  magic  In 
being  a  member  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion, government  or  body,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  title  is  drawn  as  if 
there  were,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  real 
State  or  local  representation,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  was  declared  when  we 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  ask : 

Why  should  we  deny  our  belief  in  our 
people  as  expressed  more  clearly  through 
their  local  orgamzations  and  govern- 
ments by  passing  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  OEO 
Legal  Services  program  has  l>een  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  that  agency's  assault  on  the 
pervasive  inequality  of  opportunity 
which  exists  in  America  for  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws.  Personal 
rights  and  property  rights  are  established 
by  law,  and  conflicting  claims  are  re- 
solved in  courts  of  law.  It  has  been 


charged  that  the  poor  will  always  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  well-to-do  in  such  a 
society,  for  it  is  the  unpoor  wtio  make 
the  laws,  the  unpoor  who  enfOTce  than, 
and  the  unpoor  who  can  afford  the  costs 
of  defending  their  claims  in  court. 

OEO's  Legal  Sendees  program  has 
gone  a  long  way  In  showing  that  It  need 
not  be  this  way.  That  program  has  given 
integrity  and  credibility  to  our  society's 
demand  that  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  respect  the  laws  and  the  courts.  By 
providing  the  poor  with  access  to  the 
courts  which  is  more  nearly  equfd  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  rich,  the  Legal  Services 
program  has  Invested  the  concepts  of 
equal  protection  and  of  due  process  with 
new  validity. 

We  are  faced  here  today  with  another 
scene  in  a  play  which  has  been  produced 
and  directed  by  President  Nlzon  and  his 
legion  of  legal  elitlBts.  Like  a  Ore^  trag- 
edy, the  methodical  dismantling  of  OEO 
marches  on  toward  its  inevitable  conclu- 
sion. Previous  scenes  have  Involved  a 
succession  of  weaker  and  weaker  direc- 
tors who  would  willmgly  preside  over  the 
debilitating  decentralization  of  OEO's 
programs.  Then  there  was  the  firing  of 
Terry  Lenzner  and  Prank  Jones,  v^o 
dared  to  stand  up  for  the  people  whose 
protection  was  being  bartered  away  in 
California  and  Mississippi,  where  Repub- 
lican political  interests  demanded  that 
the  iq)plty  poor  fcdk  be  put  back  In  their 
place.  Programs  ocmtlnue  to  be  split  off 
from  OEO  and  buried  in  other  bureauc- 
racies. And  now  comes  the  final  effort 
to  obliterate  the  successful  LegiU  Services 
program,  an  effort  resisted  admirably  by 
the  Senate  and  not  quite  so  admirable 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps  it  has  always  been  such,  and 
always  will  be.  Perhi^s  it  is  axiomatic 
that  the  have-nots  will  be  tolerated  and 
patronized  only  up  to  the  point  when 
they  begin  to  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
control  of  the  haves,  and  then  the  az 
falls.  I  would  prefer  not  to  believe  that 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  well-to-do  con- 
trol the  legal  system  in  America. 

The  crippling  amendments  offered  by 
the  hatchet  men  of  the  administration  in 
cMinectiwa  with  title  X  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  are  all  founded  on  the  elitist 
notion  tiiat  Government  programs  which 
aid  the  poor  must  be  carefully  and  rigor- 
ously circumscribed  to  prevait  all  man- 
ner of  abuses,  while  the  rich  can  be 
trusted  to  utilize  Oovemment  largesse  in 
keeping  with  the  public  interest — witness 
the  no -strings-attached  ^^proach  of  pro- 
EKJsed  revenue-sharing  grant  programs, 
the  colossal  tax  rebates  allowed  to  pri- 
vate businessmen  by  the  asset  depreda- 
tion range  changes,  and  the  ultimate 
boondoggle,  the  Lockheed  Spedal  Tn- 
terest  Act,  also  known  as  the  Emergency 
Loan  Ouarantee  Act. 

I  support  the  committee  version  of 
title  X.  It  is  not  as  strong  as  the  Senate- 
passed  version,  but  it  is  not  as  weak  as 
the  version  which  the  administration 
would  like  to  substitute. 

By  setting  up  an  independent  non- 
profit corporation  to  administer  Legal 
Services  programs,  the  bill  takes  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  remov- 
ing Legal  Services  from  the  pollUcal 
arena.  But  there  are  critical  questions  of 
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who  will  control  and  direct  the  corpora- 
tion. Who  will  have  how  much  of  a  voice 
in  selecting  the  directors?  What  restric- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  freedom  of 
Legal  Services  attomeyv  to  represent 
their  clients  in  the  same  vlgoroiu  manner 
as  private  attorneys  hired  by  the  rich, 
subject  of  course  to  the  ethics  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  profession? 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  version 
of  the  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion answers  these  questions  in  an  ac- 
ceptable way,  unlike  the  substitute  pro- 
visions proposed  by  the  spokesmen  for 
the  administration. 

I,  for  one.  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
battles  of  the  1970's  take  place  in  the 
courts  rather  than  In  the  streets.  TlUe  X 
helps  to  insure  that  eventuality  by  pro- 
viding the  poor  with  equal  access  to  the 
legal  weaponry  necessary  to  fight  and 
win  court  battles.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee  version  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  kinds  of  cases  dealt  with  by 
Legal  Services  attorneys  throughout  the 
country.  The  services  provided  indigent 
clients  nm  the  gamut  of  legal  represen- 
tation— from  a  simple  phone  caU  to  a 
c(xnplex  constitutional  challenge  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  majority  of 
cases,  however,  are  those  which  other 
lawyers  would  describe  sis  routine — such 
as  uncontested  divorces,  garnishments, 
consumer  installment  contract  problems, 
and  evictions. 

Legal  Services  attorneys  make  head- 
lines only  when  they  file  or  win  a  contro- 
versial Eoajor  case,  which  is  proportion- 
ately very  seldom.  On  the  surface,  the 
majority  of  the  cases  handled  by  these 
lawyers  are  important  only  to  them  and 
their  clients.  Of  the  over  600.000  cases 
handled  by  OEO  Legal  Services  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  very  few  made  news.  All  were 
significant,  however,  since  they  provided 
assistance  to  people  who  were  previously 
denied  the  courts  and  the  legal  system  as 
a  forum  for  expressing  their  grievances. 
The  presence  of  Legal  Services  attorneys 
willing  to  provide  the  necessary  services 
free  of  charge  changed  that  situation. 

I  must  (Y>P06e  any  amendment  aimed 
at  channeling  the  operations  of  the  Le- 
gal Services  program  in  such  a  way  that 
the  taking  of  controversial  cases  will  be 
discouraged  or  prohibited.  I  am  opposed 
not  only  because  handling  a  client's  ev- 
ery legal  problem,  controversial  or  not, 
is  the  duty  of  every  attorney.  I  am  also 
opposed  because  any  weakening  of  the 
program  as  a  whole  will  also  have  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  its  ability  to  offer  services 
in  routine  matters. 

If  programs  are  hamstrung  in  any  way 
from  providing  a  complete  range  of  pro- 
fessional services,  competent,  dedicated 
attorneys  will  no  longer  wish  to  take  em- 
ployment In  Legal  Services  offices.  No 
professional  wishes  to  be  prevented  from 
using  fully  his  talents  and  the  skills  far 
which  he  has  been  trained.  Inevitably, 
programs  will  close  down,  and  in  many 
areas,  still  imserved.  programs  will  never 
open. 

Thus,  so-called  routine  services  will 
also  decline  through  such  an  amendment. 
This  would  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for  in- 
dividuals, but  for  the  entire  cause  of 


justice  in  this  country.  Such  services,  so 
important  to  the  particular  client,  are 
necessary  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  poor 
in  their  ability  to  redress  grievances  in 
a  peacef  111  manner  rather  than  by  resort 
to  the  streets.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposition  to  any  such  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Utle  X  of  HJl.  10315,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
which  would  transfer  the  existing  legal 
services  program  from  OEO  to  a  new  In- 
dependent National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. I  cosponsored  the  bipartisan 
proposal  of  Mr.  Meeds  and  Mr.  Stkiger, 
H.R.  6360,  because  my  experience  as  an 
attorney,  observer  of  activities  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  and  law  school  dean  all  lead 
me  to  believe  that  our  social  institu- 
tions— including  courts  and  corpora- 
tions— are  not  responding  adequately 
to  the  25,700,000  poor  people  in 
the  United  States.  Because  I  believe 
vigorous  and  unhampered  legal  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  this  population  is  an 
essential  element  of  any  program  for  so- 
cial progress,  I  support  title  X  in  the  form 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  admit  that  I 
would  have  preferred  an  even  more 
vigorously  independent  form  of  legal 
services  corporation.  But,  important  as 
each  of  the  speciflc  points  of  departure 
of  the  committee  bill  from  the  bipartisan 
bUl  is.  we  must  not  obscure  the  central 
need  for  an  independent  entity  to  fight 
for  those  citizens  who  do  not  have  the 
money  or  power  to  fight  effectively  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  provi- 
sions for  a  legal  services  corporation  are 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  array  of 
group.s  and  individuals,  including  the 
APL-CIO,  UAW,  Common  Cause.  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Urban 
League.  The  American  Bar  Association 
endorses  the  bill  in  principle  and  op- 
poses restrictive  amendments.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools  "sup- 
ports a  strong  and  viable  legal  services 
program  free  and  independent  from  any 
interference  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  compromising  the  professional  role  of 
lawyers  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
their  program." — hearings,  page  1657. 

As  a  law  school  dean,  I  have  observed 
the  pressures — and  I  do  not  mean  neces- 
sarily malicious  or  underhanded  pres- 
sures— which  Inevitably  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  attorneys  working  in  the 
field  of  legal  services  for  the  poor.  In- 
deed, the  anomalous  and  central  problem 
of  legislation  affecting  legsJ  representa- 
tion is  that  powerful  and  potentially 
powerful  IndivldualB,  who  are  duly  con- 
stituted legislators  on  all  government 
levels,  become  intertwined  In  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  They  become  In- 
volved In  matters  of  jurisprudence.  They 
feel  called  upon.  In  their  legislative  ca- 
pacities, to  comment  upon  the  social  pol- 
icy implications  of  judicial  decisions.  To 
paraphrase  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  such 
oversight,  in  such  circumstances,  must 
necessarily  have  a  chilling  effect  upon 
vigorous  advocacy.  It  Inevitably  consti- 
tutes an  Inhibition  on  attorneys  whose 


careers  often  hang  in  the  balance — the 
zone  of  reasonableness — between  cou- 
rageous and  bold  action  and  prudent 
inaction.  The  better  the  lawyer,  the  more 
sensitive  he  is  to  all  stimuli.  T^ie  most 
eager  lawyer,  the  best-lntentloned  law- 
yer, the  most  diligent  lawyer  will  Invari- 
ably be  affected  to  some  degree  by  the 
slightest  politiclzatlon  of  his  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  enormoiis  and 
very  deep  respect  for  that  corps  of  attor- 
neys who  are  professionally  engaged  In 
the  legal  services  program.  They  are  par- 
ticipating on  the  front  lines  of  the  most 
important  social  movement  of  our  cen- 
tury. They  are  paid  too  little,  work  long 
hours  at  remuneration  very  substantially 
less  than  they  would  receive  in  other 
forms  of  practice,  smd — I  believe  this  to 
be  the  highest  compliment  one  could  pay 
a  lawyer — they  are  fundamentally  de- 
voted to  the  needs  of  their  clients.  We 
owe  them  the  independence  which  this 
bin  provides.  We  are  certainly  not  here 
offering  them  a  license  to  work  against 
the  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
offering  them  only  that  basic  freedom 
to  operate  according  to  the  rules,  within 
the  duly  constituted  channels  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  their  op- 
ponents before  the  bar  enjoy.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  to  provide  them  less  is 
to  compromise  the  long-suppressed 
chance  that  their  clients  have  to  obtain 
justice — equal  justice — under  law. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the 
existence  of  a  Legal  Services  program,  for 
such  a  program  breathes  life  Into  the  very 
concespi  of  equal  justice  under  the  law.  In 
fact,  the  Legal  Services  program,  as  ex- 
hibited by  its  track  record,  has  provided 
the  only  viable  and  effective  vehicle 
through  which  poor  people  of  this  ooim- 
try,  can  actively  seek  recourse  to  their 
grievances.  Indeed  the  Legal  Services 
program  has  made  both  the  courts  and 
professional  legal  counsel  accessible  to 
many  Americans,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  denied  their  consiitutloo&l 
rights,  due  to  their  inability  to  afford 
legal  advice  or  bear  court  expenses. 

Therefore,  if  we  we  to  continue  to  this 
kind  of  effective  and  efficient  means  for 
redress  of  the  poor's  grievances,  the  Legal 
Services  program  musrt;  be  a  vibrant  and 
resilient  force.  Moreover,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  is  very  vital  in  building  and 
maintaining  the  confldenoe  of  poor  peo- 
ple in  our  adversary  system. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  program 
as  it  now  exists  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  EcxHMxnlc  Opportunity,  is  being 
straitjacketed  by  bureaiKratlc  pressures 
and  political  influences.  To  be  sure,  the 
accomplishments  achieved  thus  far  by 
the  Legal  Services  program  and  its  per- 
sonnel were  done  inspite  of,  and  not  be- 
cause of.  Its  attachment  to  the  OEO.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  same  umbilical  rela- 
tionship between  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram and  OEX>  which  gave  the  program 
its  start  and  sustained  its  life  through 
funding,  has  unwittingly  begim  to 
strangle  the  very  life  of  the  program. 
More  importaxitly,  perhaps.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  this  strangiilatlon  was 
precipitated  by  the  inextricable  bureau- 
cratic and  extraneous  political  interfer- 
ence, aasociated  with  all  agencies. 
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The  continuous  assaults  and  interfer- 
ence from  bureaucrats  and  arch«ilc  think- 
ing pollticos  have  seriously  jeopardized 
the  integrity  of  the  lawyer -client  rela- 
tionship as  well  as  endangered  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  entire  program.  For  these 
self-proclaimed  omniscient  interlopers' 
.sole  purpose  Is  to  uphold  their  tradition 
of  maintaining  a  srtate  of  frustration  and 
poweilessness  for  the  poor. 

If  the  Legal  Services  lawyers  are  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  running  the  program, 
and  if  they  are  to  provide  the  caliber  of 
professionalism  and  competence,  to  In- 
.sure  the  accessibility  of  all  phases  of 
our  judicial  process,  then  it  Is  imperative 
that  their  efforts  are  not  thwarted  by 
parent  agency  inefficiencies. 

The  need  for  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  evidenced  by  the  over- 
wlielming  support  of  the  concept  by  many 
bar  associations  aroimd  the  country,  as 
well  as  organizations  such  as  the  AFL- 
CTO.  UAW,  ADA,  and  National  Tenant 
Organization.  Filially,  the  congressional 
establishment  of  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion setting  up  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram would  totally  alleviate  the  fear  of 
the  executive  branch  of  being  placed  in 
an  awkward  political  position  as  a  result 
of  activities  or  practices  of  the  legal 
services  management.  Indeed  the  Cor- 
poration would  negate  any  argument  for 
pohtical  influence  and/or  pressure. 
Hence  the  sooner  such  a  nonproflt  orga- 
nization is  set  up,  the  sooner  we  can  get 
to  the  real  business  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  poor  Americans  within  our 
judicial  system. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  I 
ruse  in  favor  of  title  X  of  H.R.  10351.  The 
legal  services  program  now  administered 
under  OEO  has  proven  that  legal  serv- 
ices can  effectively  be  provided  for  per- 
.sons  who  otherwise  could  not  have  af- 
forded them. 

Having  passed  the  initial  test,  equal 
justice  under  law  can  now  be  made  avail- 
able to  many  more  deserving  persons  by 
the  establishment  of  the  legal  services 
function  as  an  independent  body.  This 
service  should  now  be  made  available  on 
a  uniform  basis  to  persons  financially 
unable  to  secure  the  services  of  an  at- 
torney. 

The  present  form  of  title  X  is  the  re- 
sult of  manj"  months  of  negotiation  and 
romproniise  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
members  who  have  been  studying  the 
various  legal  services  proposals.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  fair  and  workable  pro- 
posal, and  I  would  caution  against  the 
adoption  of  amendments  which  might 
dilute  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
legal  services  program. 

Title  X  provides  legal  services  to  the 
needy,  but  does  so  in  a  context  where 
i)iilitical  pressure  will  be  left  to  a  mini- 
mum, in  an  institutional  setting  where 
the  Corporation  will  be  free  from  the 
control  of  any  one  group,  and  yet  ac- 
countable to  the  legal  community,  the 
President,  and  to  Congress. 

I  urge  your  support  for  title  X.  and 
hope  that  you  will  consider  it,  with  mini- 
mal amendment,  in  the  form  produced 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 


National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
would  be  established  6  months  after  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10351,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1971 .  As 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  similar 
legislation,  H.R.  6360,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  this  measure  has  received  broad 
support  from  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Equal  justice  under  law  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  our  democracy.  Today,  it  is 
assiuned  that  no  one  will  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  legal  coimsel  because  he  is  poor. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  are 
still  imable  to  afford  essential  legal  serv- 
ices outside  the  criminal  courtroom.  In 
many  civil  matters,  or  to  vindicate  legal 
rights,  it  is  still  necessary  to  be  wealthy 
enough  to  hire  an  attorney. 

As  President  Nixon  declared  in  1969 — 

Disadvantaged  persons  In  particular  must 
be  assisted  so  that  they  fully  understand  the 
lawful  means  of  making  tbelr  needs  known 
and  having  their  needs  met. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
poor  with  the  legal  assistance  which  can 
bring  about  that  understanding.  For  the 
poverty  stricken  family  faced  with  il- 
legal or  sudden  eviction  or  to  the  house- 
wife defrauded  by  an  unscrupulous  sales- 
man, legal  service  provides  invaluable  as- 
sistance, and  it  stands  as  a  ssmabol  that 
our  Nation  is  a  nation  of  law  and  justice 
for  all. 

The  legal  services  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1966,  imder  the  administration 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Briefly  stated,  the  program's  purpose  is 
"to  further  the  cause  of  justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty."  Advice,  cotm- 
seling,  education,  representation,  and 
other  legal  services  are  provided  to  in- 
dividuals who  would  otherwise  be  imable 
to  afford  them. 

Originally,  the  program  required  the 
support  and  oversight  of  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  in  recent  years, 
support  has  been  generated  from  the 
private  sector,  for  example. 

Both  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  and  the  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
recommended  expansion  of  the  legal 
services  program.  That  expansion  has 
occurred  as  the  program  has  met  with 
great  success  in  attracting  new  attorneys 
and  serving  the  poor. 

This  year,  over  1  million  poor  Ameri- 
cans will  be  represented  by  approximately 
2.000  legal  services  lawyers.  This  is  dou- 
ble the  caseload  of  just  2  years  ago.  and 
indications  are  the  trend  will  continue. 
The  program  has  now  proven  its  value 
and  effectiveness,  and.  in  my  view,  should 
continue  operating  without  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  insulate  the  attorney- 
client  relationship  from  partisan  pohtlcsJ 
pressures. 

Poverty  lawyers  in  some  States,  notably 
California,  have  angered  a  few  public 
officials  by  their  Involvement  in  contro- 
versial suits  and  with  controversial 
clients.  At  times,  some  officials  have 
threatened  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Congress,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Murphy  would  have 
granted  the  Governor  of  any  State  a 
veto  authority  over  the  legal  services  pro- 


grams. Fortunately,  the  amendment  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wright,  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  testified 
that — 

Recurring  attacks  on  the  Legal  Servlcee 
Program  have  helped  shape  our  view  that 
the  Program  should  be  provided  a  new  and 
Independent  home. 

I  believe  the  program  should  be  placed 
in  an  organizational  setting  that  will 
permit  it  to  continue  serving  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor  while  avoiding  the  in- 
evitable political  embarrassment  that  the 
program  may  occasionally  generate,  a 
\'iew  concurred  in  by  the  President's 
Commission  of  Executive  Organization. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion proposed  by  H.R.  10351  will  pro- 
vide financial  and  other  assistance  to 
qualified  legal  aid  programs,  increase  op- 
portunities for  the  legal  education  of 
individuals  from  minority  groups  or 
the  poor,  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  the  activities  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs,  and  establish  policies  con- 
sistent with  the  best  standards  of  the 
legal  profession.  To  insiu'e  effective  ac- 
countability to  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  an  annual  report  is  to  be  pre- 
pared summarizing  all  activities  and 
making  any  necessary  recommendations. 

This  legislation  represents  a  consensus 
of  the  best  judgments  of  the  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Many  difficult  questions  had  to  be  re- 
solved. 

One  such  question  was  whether  project 
attorneys  should  engage  in  practice  of 
criminal  law.  It  was  decided  that  since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  placed  the  bur- 
den of  representation  in  criminal  mat- 
ters squarely  upon  the  State  legal  serv- 
ices, attorneys  should  be  very  limited  in 
such  cases. 

Another  question  was  to  what  degree 
project  attorneys  could  engage  in  politi- 
cal and  lobbying  activities,  and  the  com- 
mittee wisely  decided  that  they  couid 
only  take  such  action  when  engaged  in 
bona  fide  representation  of  a  client  or 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  legisla- 
tive body. 

The  committee  also  decided  that  for 
the  time  being,  legal  services  provided  by 
this  act  should  be  limited  to  people 
below  the  poverty  line.  However,  the  Cor- 
poration- is  to  make  a  studj-  of  this  par- 
ticular matter,  and  report  back  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months. 

President  Nixon  has  recently  stated 
that^ 

Today,  perhaps  lour  out  of  every  five  legaJ 
problems   of   the   poor   stiU    go   unattended 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  provide 
solutions  to  those  problems,  and  a  Legal 
Services  program  under  the  direction  of 
an  independently  directed,  nonproflt  Cor- 
poration provides  the  best  approach.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  HJi.  10351. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  striking  out  title  X  and 
thus  continuing  otir  efforts  to  devdw  an 
efficient,  and  an  effecti^'e  Legal  Services 
program  for  the  needy. 

Legal  assistance  Ls  (me  of  the  more  cri- 
tical elements  in  our  overall  campaign 
against  poverty  in  this  country.  It  is  and 
has  been  experimental  We  carmot  fall  to 
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provide  this  assistance,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  terminate  the  positive  result* 
we  have  achieved  by  experimentation  up 
to  this  point. 

ETven  more  Important,  we  cannot  afford 
to  undermine  public  confidence  In  Legsd 
Services  programs.  Public  trust  and  pub- 
lic suivort  Is  a  critical  factor  In  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  program  at  every  level. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  title  X 
of  this  OEO  leglslatirai  be  removed. 

Title  X  would  institutionalize  Oovem- 
ment-mxHisored  legal  services.  We  are 
simply  not  ready  to  do  that  today.  It 
would  create  a  permanent  Government 
system  over  which  Congress  would  have 
no  means  of  effectiye  oversight  or  con- 
trol. It  would  abolish  experlmoital  proj- 
ects such  as  the  California  rural  legal  as- 
sistance program,  a  project  which  has 
been  of  significant  benefit  to  needy  peo- 
ple, but  also  a  project  that  has  been 
fraught  with  much  controversy. 

The  CRLA  has  been  controversial — it 
has  made  serious  mistakes  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  many  problem  areas  in  which 
it  has  worked,  and  It  has  serious  prob- 
lems as  it  has  experimented  with  this  new 
concept. 

The  CRLA  has  been  widely  accused  of 
flagrant  abuse  of  its  Oovemment- 
granted  privileges  and  In  many  cases, 
it  has  been  guilty  of  just  that. 

The  CRLA  has  at  times  strayed  far 
from  the  goals  this  body  envisioned  when 
our  legal  services  program  was  created. 
Rather  than  a  dedication  to  solving  and 
relieving  the  legal  problems  of  our  rural 
poor,  the  CRLA  has  often  been  more  in- 
tent on  advancing  the  personal  and  phil- 
osophical Interest  of  a  cadre  of  fledge- 
ling and  often  radical  attorneys.  They 
have  been  called  to  task  on  occasion,  and 
corrective  action  has  been  taken. 

Title  X,  by  making  the  entire  Legal 
Services  program  an  autonomous  cor- 
poration, would  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  restrict,  control,  or 
even  monitor  the  future  activities  of  the 
CRLA.  and  of  all  similar  programis. 

Furthermore,  title  X  would  remove 
completely  the  concept  of  local  and  State 
participation  in  Legal  Services  programs. 

Governors  would  be  stripped  of  their 
veto  powers  as  would  all  local  gov- 
ernment bodies.  In  effect,  local  citizens 
would  have  no  means  whatever,  to  con- 
trol Federal  legal  services  In  their  com- 
munities. In  a  program  as  all  encompass- 
ing as  this,  it  Is  Imperative  that  the  in- 
terests of  local  government  and  local  citi- 
zenry be  considered  and  protected. 

Titie  X  not  only  ignores  local  control, 
it  would  remove  it  by  law. 

Finally,  one  particular  component  of 
title  X  should  be  enough  to  convince 
each  of  us  that  it  is  unwise  regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  the  loss  of  local  and 
congressional  control  over  legal  services. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  section  under  the 
powers  of  the  Corporation  provisions  of 
titie  X. 

This  bill  would  allow  virtually  any  kind 
of  pickets,  demonstration  rallies,  imagin- 
able, as  long  as  they  were  not  directed  at 
a  legislator  or  his  family. 

llmt  Is  the  wording  of  the  provision. 

To  me,  we  are  saying  that  any  private 


cltiaen  Is  sid>Ject  to  whatever  mob  war- 
fare a  group  of  young  lawyers  might  be 
able  to  organize.  The  only  restriction 
says  that  such  demonstrations  must  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  clients.  In  prac- 
tical terms  tiiat  leaves  the  door  wide 
open,  and  all  of  us  know  it. 

Once  again,  we  must  continue  to  de- 
velop meaningful  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  the  under- 
privileged in  this  Nation.  Titie  10  would 
certainly  not  accomplish  that,  but  rather 
would  create  an  institution  before  the  ex- 
perimentation is  reasonably  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  chair- 
man annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

TK,LE«    VOTE    WrTK    CLKKKB 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Divine,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Quix.  and  Mr. 
Waggonner. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported    that    there    were— ayes    152. 

noes  210,  not  voting  70,  as  follows: 

[RoIlNo.  a70] 

[  Recorded  TeU«r  Vote  ] 
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Abbltt 

Fuqua 

Poage 

Abemetby 

Qettys 

Powell 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Olalino 

Price,  Tex. 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Puclnskl 

Aahbrook 

Oonzalez 

Purcell 

B&ker 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Randall 

BvlnK 

Orlflln 

Rartck 

Belcher 

Oroas 

Rhodes 

Betts 

Qrover 

Roberu 

BevUl 

Hagan 

Robinson.  Vu. 

Blaggl 

Haley 

Rogers 

Blackburn 

Hammer - 

Sandman 

Bow 

Schmidt 

Satterfleld 

Brlnkiey 

Marsha 

Saylor 

Brooks 

Hays 

Scherle 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Henderson 

SchmltE 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hogan 

SooU 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Sebellui 

Burke,  Pla. 

Ichord 

BhrlTer 

Burleeon,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Skubltz 

BurllBon.  Mo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Cabell 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Bpence 

Oaffery 

Jones,  N.C. 

Springer 

Camp 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Staggers 

Carter 

Kazen 

Steed 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Kee 

atelger.  AtU. 

Cederberg 

Stephens 

Chamberlain 

King 

Stubblefleld 

Chappell 

Kuykendall 

TalCOtt 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Taylor 

Clausen, 

Land«rebe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Don  H. 

Landnim 

Terry 

CoUler 

Latta 

Thofnpaon.  Oa 

Collins,  Tex. 

MoCoUUter 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Colmer 

McEwen 

Tbone 

Crane 

McKevltt 

Veysey 

Daniel.  Va. 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Oa. 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Davis.  8.C. 

Mann 

Ware 

de  la  Oarza 

Martin 

Whalley 

Delaney 

Mathlas.  Calif 

White 

Dennis 

Mathla.  Oa. 

Whltehurst 

Uevlne 

Mayne 

Whltten 

Dlckliuon 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Mills.  Md 

Wilson.  Bob 

Downing 

Mlnshall 

Wylle 

Duncan 

Mlzell 

Wyman 

Plsher 

Mollohau 

Young.  Fla 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Young,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Myers 

Zlon 

Frey 

Nelsen 

Fulton,  Pa 

Pettis 

WOKS— a  10 

Aboureak 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

.  O'Kara 

Abeug 

Ford, 

O'Konskl 

Addabbo 

WlUlamD. 

OTJeUl 

Albert 

Forsythe 

Patten 

Alexander 

Praaer 

PeUy 

Andaraon, 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Oallflanakls 

Perkins 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gallagher 

Anderson. 

Oarmata 

Plekle 

Tenn. 

Olbbons 

PUm 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Podell 

N.Dak. 

Green,  Pa. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Annunilo 

Dude 

Price,  ni. 

Hal  pern 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Aq>ln 

Hamilton 

Qule 

Aspln&ll 

Hanloy 

Qulllen 

Badlllo 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rallsback 

Barrett 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Beglch 

Harvey 

Rees 

BeU 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hathaway 

Reuse 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Blester 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Boe 

Boggs 

Helstoakl 

Roncallo 

Boland 

Hicks,  Maas. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

BoUlng 

Hlcka,  Waab. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brademas 

HlUls 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

HoUfleld 

RostenkowHkl 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Roush 

Brotzman 

Uoamer 

Roy 

Brown,  Mich. 

Howard 

Roybal 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hull 

Ruth 

Burke.  Mass. 

Himgate 

Ryan 

Burton 

Johnson,  CalU 

StCHrmaln 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kartb 

a*r  banes 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Byron 

Keating 

Schneebell 

Carey.  N.T. 

Keith 

Hchwengel 

Carney 

Kluczynskl 

Selborllng 

Chlsholm 

Koch 

Shipley 

Clay 

Kyros 

Sboup 

Cleveland 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Lent 

Smith.  NY. 

Conte 

IJnk 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Uoyd 

J.  WUllam 

Gorman 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton. 

Cotter 

McClory 

James  V. 

Coughlln 

McOormack 

Stelger.  WU. 

Culver 

McDade 

Stokes 

OanleU,  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Strmtton 

Danlelson 

Mich. 

Sullivan 

DavU,  Wla. 

McKay 

Symington 

Dellenback 

Mr.Klnney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dellums 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Denholm 

Tieman 

Dent 

Mnrtden 

UdaU 

DlngeU 

Mallllard 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlln 

Dow 

MazzoU 

Vander  Jagt 

Drlnan 

Meeds 

Vantk 

Dulskl 

Mel  Cher 

Vlgorlto 

du  Pont 

Mlkva 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

Mills,  Ark. 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlnlsh 

Winn 

Ell  berg 

MltcheU 

Wolff 

Erlenborn 

Monagan 

Wyatt 

Esch 

Morse 

Wydler 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Murphy,  111. 

Yates 

PaaceU 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Flndley 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Hood 

Nix 

Zwach 

Foley 

Obey 

NOT  VOTINO— 70 

Adams 

Orasso 

Moss 

Ashley 

OrUfitbs 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Blanton 

Oubser 

Nichols 

Blatnlk 

HaU 

Passman 

Bray 

Hanna 

Patmao 

CeUer 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Plmle 

Clark 

Hubert 

Poff 

Clawson.  Del 

Hunt 

Reld,  m. 

Cotiable 

Jacobs 

Rlegle 

Derwlnskl 

Jonas 

Rouaselot 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Runnels 

Dom 

Lotkg,  La. 

Ruppe 

Dwyer 

Lujan 

Slkes 

Edmondson 

McCloekey 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McClure 

Slack 

Edwards,  La. 

McCulloch 

Smith,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

McFall 

ateele 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Stuckey 

Pish 

Michel 

Wldnall 

Plynt 

MlUer,  Calif 

Wlgiflns 

Prellnghuysen 

Mink 

WUson. 

Prenzel 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Gaydos 

Morgan 

Wright 

OoodllnK 

Mosher 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  niinols  (Mr. 
Erlcnbokn)  rise? 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  immediately  before  the 
last  vote  which  the  Chair  Just  announced, 
I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  microphone  seek- 
ing recognition.  TTie  Chair  did  hot  rec- 
ognize me  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks Immediately  preceding  the  vote 
that  was  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  principal  sponaor  of  this  tlUe  in  the 
committee.  It  was  my  fond  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  argue  against  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
But  I  thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me 
leave  to  extend  remarks. 

AUKKDMENT  orrEaZO  BY  MR.  MUNOATE 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Hunoatb:  On 
page  37.  following  line  12,  Insert: 

"(1)  Anything  herein  to  the  oontrary  not- 
withstanding In  the  c«ae  of  counties  at  leee 
than  75.000  population,  said  corporation  shall 
provide  payment  at  rates  It  flnds  reasonable 
to  any  client  the  court  finds  and  certifies 
Indigent  In  accordance  with  corporation 
guidelines.  And  when  such  client's  indigency 
Is  certified,  the  client  may  select  his  own 
attorney  and  If  such  an  attorney  notifies  the 
corporation  of  his  employment  prior  to  Its 
completion,  the  corporation  ahall  pay  a  rea- 
sonable fee  In  accordance  with  Its  guidelines 
insofar  as  its  assets  extend.  Nol:  less  than 
20'^  of  said  corporation  budget  shall  be  set 
aside  to  meet  the  legal  needs  of  those  resid- 
ing in  counties  with  a  population  of  less 
than  78,(X)0." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  those  who  waited  so  long 
for  this  amendment.  I  think  we  find 
ourselves  much  In  the  kind  of  situation 
Dewey  Short  used  to  talk  about.  There 
w£is  a  prosecution  down  in  the  Ozarks 
for  stealing  some  girl's  purse.  She  went 
into  the  prosecutor's  ofBce  and  said: 

WeU,  I  went  to  the  picture  show  and  it  was 
dark  In  there.  This  fellow  came  along  and 
he  sat  down  beside  me. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  he  was  hold- 
ing her  hand.  The  next  thing  she  knew 
he  was  fondling  her.  And  the  next  thing 
she  knew  he  was  caressing  her.  The  next 
thing  she  knew  he  was  gone  and  so  was 
her  purse. 

The  prosecutor  said: 

Walt  a  minute.  Why  didnt  you  stop  blm 
when  he  started? 

She  said: 

I  didn't  realise  he  was  after  my  money. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  a  lot  of  them 
in  the  rural  area  are  with  regard  to  OEO 
bills.  They  are  needed,  and  we  support 
them  but  as  they  go  forward  we  want  to 
try  to  get  some  reasonable  and  fair  share 
of  the  money.  I  have  suggested  that  some 
20  percent  of  the  budget  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 


poration in  rural  areas,  which  would  be 
jdaces  of  populations  of  75,000  or  less. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentieman's  yielding.  May  I  in- 
quire as  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer  but  as 
one  whose  district  obviously  would  be 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  communities  with  less  than  75,000, 
could  the  gentieman  tell  me  exactly  what 
his  amendment  would  do  in  simple  lan- 
guage so  I  could  understand  It? 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  The  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin  has  Inquired  exactly  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  It  would  authorize 
the  corporation  to  set  aside  at  least  20 
percent  of  its  budget  for  those  counties 
of  less  than  75,000  p<H}ulation,  where 
millions  and  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  live.  To  explain  why  the  amend- 
ment Is'  needed,  I  point  out  that  a  Legal 
Service  Corporation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation  in  New  York  City,  the  sit- 
uation in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
works  very  well.  You  can  establish  a  staff. 
But  when  you  get  out  In  the  rural  areas 
where  there  are  only  four  or  five  lawyers 
in  the  county  and  maybe  40  Or  50  miles 
between  county  seats  and  lawyers,  there 
are  the  same  differences  in  conditions  you 
might  find  at  the  seashore  and  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  different  sort  of  prob- 
lem. I  believe  this  program  is  commend- 
able. I  think  it  can  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  But  I  believe  we  would  make  a 
great  mistake  If  we  treat  areas  that  are 
small  and  sparsely  populated  the  same  as 
metropolitan  areas  are  treated. 

I  feel  sure  that  those  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  would  share  my  feeling  that 
you  cannot  treat  them  as  you  would  a 
rural  area  In  a  matter  such  sis  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentieman's  answer,  but  ob- 
viously your  amendment  does  more  than 
merely  set  aside  20  percent  of  the  funds. 
What  Is  your  reason  for  all  the  language 
above  that  last  sentence  in  your  amend- 
ment? Are  you  sa3dng  that  the  only  way 
a  Legal  Services  program  may  be  carried 
out  In  counties  of  less  than  75,000  Is  on 
a  Judlcare-t3i7e  basis. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  requesting  that  the  counties 
that  would  be  eligible  get  similar  admin- 
istration to  a  Judicare  basis.  I  think  the 
gentieman  states  the  general  consensus 
of  the  amendment  very  clearly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
asking  you  for  a  consensus. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, if  the  gentleman  will.  I  have  been 
here  since  noon. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  been  rec- 
ommended from  education  and  labor. 
This  was  not  a  program  that  came  out 
of  my  committee,  although  someone  in- 
dicated it  could  well  have  come  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  lawyers  from 
the  Missouri  Bar  and  the  lawyers  from 
the  American  Bar  have  said  in  contacting 
me  that  it  might  be  OK  In  the  cities,  but 
it  will  not  work  Ln  the  country. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  Judicare.  I  have 


not  been  under  that  program.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  does.  In  my  proposal  a  man 
cannot  just  say,  "I  am  indigent,"  and  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  one  will  find  some  of 
those  who  say  "I  am  indigent"  have  vaort 
money  than  the  lawyer  has. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  try  not  to  take  the  full  5 
minutes,  but  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  and  it  should  be 
discussed  fully. 

First  of  all,  I  sympathize  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  gentieman  from  Missoari  to 
see  that  the  people  in  the  counties  of 
under  75,000  receive  reiMeaenftaUon.  I 
represent  some  of  these  counties  myself, 
and  for  some  time  we  have  been  trying 
to  see  that  this  is  done.  We  have  Just 
achieved  a  rural  legal  services  program 
which  is  dealing  with  two  coimties  or 
three,  which  are  of  less  than  75.000.  It 
is  a  fine  program  in  which  there  are 
traveling  or  drcult  attorneys  who  are 
going  aroimd  and  representing  these 
people  where  they  Uve,  rather  than  mak- 
ing the  people  come  to  the  county  seat 
to  be  represented  there. 

So  I  imderstand  the  thrust  of  the 
gentieman's  amendment,  but  I  must  re- 
luctanUy  oppose  the  amendment  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all,  everyone  in  the 
House  should  know  there  have  been  legal 
services  programs  and  judicare  programs 
running  concurrently  in  this  country.  We 
have  had  several  judicare  programs  to 
test,  first  of  all.  the  cost,  and  secondly, 
the  efficiency  of  these  programs.  On 
both  counts  I  am  sorry  to  report  the 
judicare  programs  come  out  second  best 
by  a  long  shot. 

First  of  all.  as  to  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
programs  reviewed  thus  far  has  ranged 
from  approximately  $93  per  case  in 
Wisconsin,  to  $140  per  case  in  Washing- 
ton Township,  Calif. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  millions  of 
cases  handled  under  the  legal  services 
program,  we  found  the  costs  are  about 
one-third  those  I  have  stated  for  the 
judicare  programs. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  ^ill  agree  with  me 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  justice 
iuid  equal  justice  to  all,  we  do  not  just 
deal  with  dollars,  and  It  might  cost  a 
little  more  where  we  have  a  sparsely 
populated  area  as  in  Missouri  or  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  people  are  spread  aroxmd. 
than  It  might  cost  in  a  downtown  area. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  share  the  gentieman's 
concern  and  I.  too,  would  not  like  to  see 
this  put  on  the  basis  of  cost  only.  That 
Is  why  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  much 
better  legal  services  programs  can  be  put 
on,  such  as  in  my  area  where  there  are 
circuit  riding  attorneys  who  are  riding 
around  the  coimties  and  doing  so  at  sub- 
stantially less  cost. 

On  the  question  of  efficiency,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  an  attorney  and  he  knows,  as 
do  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
that  a  person  becomes  proficient  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  law.  The  average  practic- 
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Ing  attorney  does  not  deal  on  a  daily  basis 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor.  He  does 
not  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  evictions,  and  the 
myriad  problems  that  poor  people  face, 
so  each  case  Is  a  new  experience  for  him 
in  this  Held,  and  he  is  required  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  all  the  facets  in- 
volved, whereas  the  Individual  legal  serv- 
ices attorney  is  dealing  with  this  type  of 
case  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  so  he  is  pro- 
ficient in  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  poor 
people.  Therefore,  we  will  find  the  legal 
services  system  is  much  more  eflQcient 
than  the  Judlcare  system. 

Mr.  HXJNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
some  of  the  Members  may  have  had  a 
different  rural  practice  than  I  did.  We 
dealt  with  hogs  and  chickens  and  fences 
and  roads  at  great  length.  I  think  really 
rural  lawyers  might  be  more  helpful.  I 
think  under  this  program  a  man  could 
choose  his  own  attorney.  I  think  choosing 
an  attorney  Is  a  little  bit  like  choosing 
one's  own  doctor. 

A  person  may  choose  the  wrcaig  one, 
but  he  Is  considerably  happier  when  he 
has  a  choice  and  does  not  have  some  guy 
who  comes  by  once  a  week  or  once  a 
month.  Perhaps  one  might  pick  an  at- 
torney who  goes  to  the  same  church  or 
Uves  m  the  community  with  him.  If  he 
"blows  the  case"  he  has  to  see  the  man 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  MEEE>S.  There  is  certainly  no  dis- 
agreement on  the  client  selecting  an 
attorney. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  opposition  to  the  Hungate 
amendment  to  require  Judlcare,  as  this 
amendment  would.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  I  come  from  a  State  which  has 
a  Judlcare  program  where  there  are  prob- 
lems, and  there  are  lots  of  questions  un- 
answered. Clearly  the  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  experiment  on  a  similar  basis 
to  that  which  OEO  now  does  and  I  be- 
lieve this  type  of  experiment  Is  needed. 
But  to  mandate  Judlcare  would  not  be 
wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huwoatk)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMENT    OrTKXKD    BY    MB.    HILLIS 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmentt  offered  by  Huxis:  On  page  19, 
strike  out  line  9  and  everything  that  follows 
through  line  17. 

Renumber  all  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill  and  reference*  to  thoae  sections, 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delete  section  13  of 
the  bill  which  requires  that  OEO  furnish 
copies  of  "all  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  and  application 
forms"  published  or  promulgated  under 
the  act  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 


bor and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  their  effective  date. 
This  requimnent  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  OEO  Is  unparalleled  In  Govern- 
ment operations  and  would  hamper 
rather  than  prtMuote  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs.  The  30-d8iy  advance  submis- 
sion of  these  directives  could  unneces- 
sarily delay  tiie  promulgation  of  rules 
needed  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  opera- 
tion of  EOA  programs  or  otherwise  en- 
hance their  effectiveness. 

The  committee's  report  states  that 
failure  to  submit  rules,  regulations,  et 
cetera  to  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees would  not,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  render  them  ineffective.  However, 
failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
would  place  the  agencies  operating  EOA 
programs  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
would  be  risking  the  disfavor  of  the  very 
committees  to  whom  they  must  look  for 
their  authorizations  from  year  to  year. 
Paced  with  this  situation,  they  could  be 
expected  to  comply  fuUy  with  such  a  con- 
gressional mandate  and  make  these  ad- 
vance submissions,  even  perhaps  in  some 
instances  to  the  detriment  of  administra- 
tive efQciency. 

The  committee's  report  states  that  in 
imposing  this  requirement  it  "seeks  sys- 
tematically to  keep  abreast  of  the  EOA 
programs  and  to  keep  informed  of  the 
kinds  of  'redtape'  the  communities  are 
being  subjected  to."  This  Is  a  worthy  ob- 
jective. However,  congressional  commit- 
tees have  found  It  possible  vrlth  all  other 
Federal  prograzns  to  maintain  a  satisfac- 
tory surveillance  of  their  administration 
through  periodic  "oversight"  hearings, 
hearings  in  which  new  authorizations  are 
considered,  and  in  the  appropriations 
process.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  maintain  this  type  of  over- 
sight of  Eigency  operations,  since  it  helps 
to  Insure  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  wUl 
get  his  money's  worth  from  the  programs 
entrusted  to  the  various  Government 
agencies.  However,  It  would  not  promote 
the  Nation's  welfare  to  enact  into  a  law 
a  requirement  such  as  section  13  of  this 
bill  would  impose.  The  imposition  of  such 
a  requirement  would  mean  that  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  would  be  concerning 
themselves  with  such  minute  details  of 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs  as  to  endanger  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  programs.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  effect  the  commit- 
tee Intended  in  its  incorporation  of  sec- 
tion 13  in  this  bill.  The  section,  because 
of  its  potentially  damaging  effects, 
should  therefore  be  deleted. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  there  is  no 
doubt  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopted 
the  result  could  be  a  major  source  of 
delay,  confusion,  and  unproductive  con- 
troversy between  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress and  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  downtown. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  IBs.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  over  the  years  in  trying  to 
deal  with  these  programs,  we  frequently 
hear  from  local  officials  and  people  who 
are  expected  to  work  with  the  program 


is  the  complaint  that  very  involved  ap- 
plications and  frequently  chanced  guide- 
lines become  so  complex  and  the  red  tape 
so  overbearing  that  they  loee  (xmfldence 
in  our  ability  to  write  legifllatlon  In  a  way 
that  can  be  administered  at  the  local 
level  in  a  sensible  fashion.  We  have  beard 
this  from  school  people  from  time  to 
time  and  In  fact  from  everybody  who  has 
dealt  with  this  program. 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not  aay 
that  the  operating  agencies,  aa  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  Just  In  the  well  indi- 
cated, must  send  all  of  their  giildellne 
applications  to  us.  but  it  says  that  the 
OEO.  which  is  the  overall  agency  and 
not  the  operating  agency  for  a  number  of 
programs,  must  send  the  guidelines  that 
it,  the  OEO,  puts  out  to  Implement  legis- 
lation such  as  the  legislation  now  before 
us. 

There  Is  no  veto  power  intended  here. 
The  OEO  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
committees  to  comment.  The  committees 
can  comment,  but  they  can  go  ahead  Just 
the  same. 

This  section  permits  the  staffs  of  the 
two  committees  dealing  with  this  legisla- 
tion, both  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  be- 
ing sent  out  to  the  people  of  this  country 
in  advance  of  the  effective  date  so  that 
we  ran,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  exer- 
cise our  oversight  power  and  move  into 
an  area  in  time  to  do  something  practical 
for  the  people  Involved  if  it  appears  that 
they  are  placing  an  undue  burden  on 
local  officials  in  trying  to  administer 
these  programs.  It  Is  in  no  way  intended 
to  be  a  restraint. 

We  put  over  its  considerations  in  the 
committee  one  day,  and  we  took  up  with 
the  people  in  OEO  the  question  of  the 
language  in  this  section  and  made 
changes  to  satisfy  the  questions  they  had 
in  their  mind.  I  believe  Mr.  Qim;  sup- 
ported this  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  when  it  was  put  in  on  the  as- 
.surance  that  after  we  made  changes  in 
the  language  the  OEO  no  longer  ob- 
jected to  having  this  requirement  placed 
on  them.  So.  if  it  Is  a  Federal  agency 
objecting  to  this  obligation,  it  would  only 
apply  to  the  OEO  Itself. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  a.s  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  as  one 
of  those  who  sponsored  this  language, 
OEO  i.'s  not  complaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hn.i.is'. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  pending  amendments 
thereto  clo.se  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  Chair  tell  us  how  many  amendments 
are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  three 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  make  that  20 
minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
pentleman  will  yield,  I  will  make  it  20 
minutes  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
conner). 

AMKMDMXNT    OrFUKD    BY    MR.    WACGONNEK, 
or    LOtlTfllANA 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waoooknxs: 
Page  47.  strike  out  the  final  quotation  mark 
In  line  14,  and  insert  after  line  14  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"LiMrrATiON  ON  SCOPE  or  pbocoum 

DURING    INITIAL    PXMOD 

"Sec.  1017.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  during  the  two-year  pe- 
riod beginning  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
transition  period  described  In  section  1003 
(a)  the  program  under  this  title  shall  be 
placed  In  operation  only  In  a  specifically 
limited  number  of  communities,  which  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Corporation  with  a  view 
to  permitting  the  effective  testing  of  such 
program  in  actual  operation  under  varying 
conditions  and  In  different  clrcumstanoee 
Willie  keeping  the  total  expenditures  and  ac- 
tivities thereunder  at  a  minimum  and  avoid- 
ing any  commitment  to  its  broader  applica- 
tion. At  the  end  of  such  two-year  period  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  program,  Including  a  detaUed  descrip- 
tion of  the  problems  and  difficulties  con- 
fronted in  such  operation  and  any  recom- 
mendations which  may  be  indicated  for 
further  legislative  or  administration  ac- 
tion; and  the  program  shall  not  be  placed 
in  operation  in  any  additional  communities 
until  such  report  has  been  submitted  and 
the  Congress  heis  had  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  take  such  further  action  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  have  heard  much  which  would 
indicate  that  there  are  fundamental 
problems  with  this  proposal  for  an  in- 
dependent Legal  Services  Corporation. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  other  areas  which  should 
liave  been  explored  had  there  been  more 
time.  Such  questions  as  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Legcd  Service  attorney  to  or- 
ganize extracurricula  activities  such  as 
demonstrations  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
plored more  fully.  However,  it  is  imder- 
standable  that  this  body  has  voted  not 
to  strike  this  section,  but  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  imderstand  why  this  body 
would  not  look  favorably  on  this  amend- 
ment to  place  this  experiment  into  some 
reasonable  time-frame  limitation. 

I  call  It  an  experiment  because  that  is 
just  what  it  is.  An  independent  corpora- 
tion, serving  as  an  organizational  ve- 


hicle for  Legal  Service  attorneys  is  not 
something  we  really  know  all  that  much 
about.  It  is  true  that  in  times  past,  on 
different  questions,  we  have  seen  fit  to 
establish  a  quasi-public  corporation.  We 
did  it  with  Comsat,  and  with  Amtrak. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  satellites  or  trains,  but  with 
our  judicial  system,  our  ix)litical  insti- 
tutions and  even  the  social  fabric  of  our 
America.  We  do  not  Icnow  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  caseload  in  our  already 
overburdened  courts;  nor  do  we  know 
just  how  many  problems  will  be  created 
when  an  independent  agency  operates 
as  this  one  will.  We  must  be  most  care- 
ful not  to  create  something  that  from 
its  very  organizational  setting  will  be 
most  difficult  to  review. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  in- 
structs the  Corporation  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress  in  24  months.  The  amend- 
ment impresses  into  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  a  most  necessary  factor, 
prudence.  This  body,  and  our  constit- 
uents, understand  that  these  programs, 
especially  one  of  this  corporate  setting, 
have  a  tendency  to  "disappear"  from 
public  view  and  congressional  scrutiny. 
This  is  understandable  given  the  enor- 
mous responsibilities  to  which  the  Con- 
gress addresses  itself  each  session.  But 
surely  with  a  bill  as  important  and  as 
far-reaching  as  the  concepts  and  prac- 
tices here  involved  we  ought  to  insure 
that  those  undertaking  this  most  serious 
program  return  to  Congress  2  years  from 
now  so  that  we,  as  a  body  and  as  individ- 
ual Congressmen,  might  have  the  speci- 
fied opportunity  to  review  and  appraise 
what  an  independent  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration will  mean  to  America.  Perhaps, 
but  I  doubt  it,  the  report  will  be  a  glow- 
ing one,  but  quite  honestly  we  just  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  face  facts.  We 
do  not  know  what  this  program  will  do  to 
our  judiciary  when  it  is  In  full  operation. 
There  are  not  the  natursd  checks  and 
balances  to  keep  the  number  of  cases 
filed  down  to  manageable  limits.  We  do 
not  even  know  the  way  it  will  operate,  or 
who  will  be  staffing  it.  It  is  not  like  this 
program  cannot  get  out  of  control.  We 
all  know  that  it  can.  In  years  past  we 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  various 
neighborhood  projects  which  became,  in 
too  many  instances  the  domain  of  those 
who  were  corrupting  our  young,  rather 
than  training  them  In  needed  skills.  We 
saw  regional  Job  development  projects 
become  local  nightmares.  In  those  cases 
the  programs,  directly  under  congres- 
sional control,  were  replaced  because 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business  to  make  the 
review  and  Institute  the  required 
changes.  That  is  all  I  ask  here. 

This  amendment  does  no  more  than 
to  recognize  that  the  independent  legal 
services  is  an  experiment.  Should  we  fail 
to  make  provision  for  this  and  establish 
this  Corporation  as  a  permanent  legcd 
entity  then  we  are  giving  up  a  significant 
opportunity  for  a  full  review.  We  do  here 
no  damage  to  the  program;  we  provide 
only  for  our  review. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 


importance  of  the  potential  effect  of  this 
corporation  and  to  consider  the  prac- 
ticality of  recognizing  the  exiierlmental 
feature  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  be  doing  ourselves  a  great  iavor  in 
passing  this  amendment.  I  urge  your 
support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  Member 
on  the  list  of  names  that  the  Chair  has 
aimounced  who  desires  to  spealc,  either 
for  or  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frcon  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonwxr)  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonnir). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmtleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagooiwbe)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wagoonkxr) 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  WHrnii . 

AMENDMENT    OFrERCD    BY    M>.    WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  :  On  page 
43,  line  16.  after  the  word  "person"  add  the 
words  "living  In  poverty". 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pre- 
vious legal  services  provision  in  the 
previous  act  provides  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  established  for  the  cause  of  justice 
among  persons  living  in  poverty. 

The  present  bill  does  not  define  "client" 
as  living  in  poverty,  but  says  "member 
of  a  client  ccwmnunity  includes  any  per- 
son unable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel 
because  of  inadequate  financial  means." 

The  purpose  of  this  Eimendment  merely 
adds  these  words — "any  person  living  in 
poverty"  borrowing  the  same  words  from 
the  previous  act.  This  sunendment  is  pre- 
sented for  such  examples  as  a  person 
who  may  file  in  bankruptcy,  who  does  not 
ostensibly  have  financial  means,  but 
lives  like  a  king. 

I  think  if  we  do  not  close  this  gap  by 
more  specific  definition,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  open  door  to  all  kinds  of  al>use. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  those 
living  in  poverty  and  I  think  we  should 
define  the  benefactors  as  those  clients 
who  are  living  in  poverty. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  , 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  White), 
there  were — ayes  49,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  10351,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1971.  As 
the  Representative  of  a  district  in  which 
poverty  and  unemployment  are  pain- 
fully and  starkly  visible,  I  fully  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  continuing,  im- 
proving, and  expanding  the  OEO  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor  and  Its  distinguished  chairman  have 
been  properly  commended  here  for  their 
compr^enslve  review   of  the   complex. 
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many-faceted  OEO  program.  It  la  heait- 
ening  to  see  that  the  committee  has  rw- 
ommended  an  increase  oX  6.7  percent  in 
the  funding  authorization  requested  in 
the  administration  budget.  The  admlfi- 
istration  seemingly  has  been  more  con- 
cerned with  dismantling  the  OEO  pno- 
gram  and  with  bringing  its  more  effective 
programs  imder  local  political  contiol 
than  with  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  ttie 
committee's  recommendation  of  an  in- 
crease of  $12.5  million  over  the  admin- 
istration request  for  the  Neighborhocxl 
Youth  Corps.  Qiven  the  severe  imem- 
ployment  conditions  which  now  exist*  a 
considerable  expansion  in  employmstit 
programs  is  an  obvious  necessity.  Tba 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  works  with 
teenagers  whose  unemployment  has 
averaged  over  16  percent  as  compared 
with  the  6-percent  level  of  general  unem- 
ployment. I  consider  it  unfortimate  that 
the  committee  did  not  do  more  to  In- 
crease the  authorizations  for  other  title 
I  employment  programs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Stclger  bill  to 
create  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, I  want  to  comment  on  the  legal 
services  section  of  the  committee  bill. 
I  recognize  that  compromise  was  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
failure  to  authorize  sorely  needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  than  with  the 
compromise.  The  administritlon  re- 
quested $200,000  less  for  fiscal  1972  than 
was  spent  in  fiscal  1971.  Although  the 
committee  restored  this  sUght  cut,  it 
failed  to  provide  the  substantial  increase 
in  funding  which  the  program  must  have. 
There  has  been  little  disagreement  about 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  legal 
services  program.  It  has  a  remarkable 
record.  To  set  up  the  new  Independent 
corporation  with  inadequate  funding  Is 
irresponsible  and  inexcusable.  The  fail- 
ure to  Increase  the  funding  will  mean  a 
diminution  in  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided. 

Many  programs  have  already  been 
forced  to  close  some  neighborhood  offi- 
ces and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  ctises  handled.  Innovation  will 
be  impossible.  The  thousands  of  poor 
people  who  will  need  legal  services  in  the 
next  year  may  weD  be  disappointed  in 
the  quality  of  services  or  even  the  avail- 
ability of  those  services.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  matters  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered In  conference. 

Despite  my  slight  reservations,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  passage  of  the  committee 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  lend  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  would  add  $50  million 
to  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  for 
new  programs  designed  specifically  for 
the  elderly  poor. 

Accelerating  poverty  statistics  for 
those  over  age  65,  who  now  constitute  20 
percent  of  all  poor  Americans,  have  con- 
firmed what  those  of  us  who  share  a  deep 
concern  for  senior  citizens  have  long 
suspected.  In  short,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the 
needs  of  millions  of  older  Americans  who 


are  struggling  to  subsist  on  fixed  Incomes 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs. 

This  neglect,  this  apparent  lack  of 
concern,  has.  I  feel,  been  the  result  of  a 
philosophy  as  outrageous  as  It  is  out- 
moded; that  it  is  more  Important  to 
assist  the  younger  poor,  that  they  should 
receive  first  priority.  The  elderly  already 
face  senseless  discrimination  from  the 
private  sector  of  our  youth-oriented  cul- 
ture. If  their  government  and  country 
should  endorse  this  same  shortsighted 
attitude,  It  would  be  the  final  Insult  fur- 
ther compoimdlng  their  desperate  need 
for  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  poverty 
rates  for  those  over  65  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  for  any  other  group  in  the 
Nation,  I  propose  that  $8  million  of  a  |2 
billion  appropriation  for  senior  citizens 
is  woefully  Inadequate.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  reaffirm  our  pledge  to 
wipe  out  poverty  in  this  country  for  all 
citizens  regardless  of  age  and  add  muscle 
to  those  projects  developed  by  the  senior 
opportimities  and  service  programs  of 
OEO. 

TTils  agency  has  discovered  that  older 
Americans,  like  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, need  more  than  income  supple- 
ments. They  too  seek  employment  and 
require  vital  services  which  at  present 
costs  are  beyond  their  means.  Indeed, 
because  of  their  age,  they  face  problems 
in  areas  such  as  transportation,  nutri- 
tion and  medical  care  that  are  often 
more  serious  than  the  rest  of  the  poor. 

I  have  learned  from  the  example  of 
my  own  district  that  senior  citizens  de- 
sire employment,  they  urgently  wish  to 
continue  as  contributing  members  of  the 
community.  As  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
designed  to  stimulate  Jobs  for  those  over 
65,  to  begin  research  for  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  to  provide  nu- 
tritionally sound  meals  for  the  elderly. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  OEO  to 
achieve  progress  for  these  neglected 
Americans. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  clear 
that  despite  the  positive  results  achiev- 
ed so  far  by  pUot  programs  that  further 
progress  will  be  minimal  unless  a  larger 
commitment  is  made  through  increased 
funding.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strong- 
ly that  the  benefits  these  programs  would 
generate,  would  far  outweigh  their  costs 
and  therefore  respectfully  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  resoundingly  approve  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  10351,  designed  to  strength- 
en, expand,  and  continue,  for  2  years, 
the  provisions  and  programs  being  car- 
ried out  imder  the  currently  operating 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Several  years  ago.  in  1964,  the  Con- 
gress initiated  an  historical  legislative 
effort  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  private  agencies  for  an  attack  on 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  an  exten- 
sion of  help  and  hope  to  the  despairing 
millions  of,  young,  old  and  middle-aged 
poor  people  in  this  country. 

This  just  and  right  war  on  poverty, 
through  the  operation  of  such  worthy 
programs  as  Headstart;    Neighborhood 


Youth  Oorpe;  the  Job  Corpe;  Main- 
stream, to  particularly  encom^e  our 
older  cltlsens  and  to  whom  much  greater 
help  should  be  given,  in  my  o{)inlon:  day 
care;  legal  services;  communis  actkn; 
drug  rehabilitation,  to  especially  promote 
employment  opportunities  for  our  veter- 
ans; health  services;  rural  housing  and 
environmental  action,  to  enlist  our  un- 
employed poor  to  overcome  local  pollu- 
tion sources  has  been  steadily  ccuried  on 
over  the  past  7  years.  The  testimony  and 
evidence  presented  to  us  here  over- 
whelmingly Indicates  that  it  has  been 
increasingly  effective  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  fiuidamental  purpose,  to 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves  and  to 
renew  their  trust  in  their  government 
and  their  more  fortunate  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  exiwri- 
mental  program  as  massive  and  as  com- 
plex as  this  could  possibly  operate  per- 
fectly and  without  blemish  at  all  times 
and  in  every  place.  Much  has  been 
learned,  through  the  years,  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department  offi- 
cials who  operate  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Over  the  period  since  1964.  there  has 
been  a  constant  review  of  the  initial  pro- 
grams to  discover  those  that  might  have 
been  poorly  conceived,  badly  managed, 
and  unable  to  sustain  their  usefulness. 
Accompanying  this  continuing  review  the 
record  wiU  show  that  there  has  been  a 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  department 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  proven  weak- 
nesses and  to  strengthen  and  expand  pro- 
grams of  proven  effectiveness.  Any  fair 
assessment  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  would,  I  believe,  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  agency  and  their  programs 
are  much  different  and  much  better 
today  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
Certainly  the  most  persuasive  evidence 
on  this  score  is  the  almost  unbelievable 
fact  that  this  very  complex  and  contro- 
versial measure  was  ordered  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  by  a  vote  of  32  to  3  with  no  minor- 
ity views  submitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuing  impact 
of  these  wholesome  programs  Is  quite  evi- 
dently more  imperatively  needed,  in  this 
recession  period,  than  ever  before.  They 
are  designed,  within  reasonable  funding 
limitations  and  imder  stringent  supervi- 
sion, to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves 
and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans.  They  are  not  Intended 
to  establish  any  institutions  of  perpetual 
care  but  only  to  enable  our  poor  citizens 
and  families  to  increasingly  better  their 
economic  status  so  that  the  programs 
can  be  gradually  reduced  and  eventually 
eliminated. 

May  I  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chtdrman,  that 
it  seems  to  me  quite  pertinent,  in  view  of 
our  recent  extension  of  aid  to  large  busi- 
ness corporations  that  have  gotten  into 
difficulty  and  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
concern  we  have  exhibited  for  the  reha- 
bilitation, over  these  past  25  years,  of 
people  in  foreign  lands,  that  we  may  very 
well  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  very  timely 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  demon- 
strate to  our  American  taxpayers  and 
fellow  citizens  that  our  primary  Interest 
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and  obligation  now  is,  and  oiight  to  be, 
for  8dl  our  own  people,  and  particularly 
our  poorest  people,  who  are  still  being 
called  upon  to  make  tremendous  sacri- 
fices for  the  promotion  of  elusive  peace 
and  dubious  progress  throughout  this 
troubled  world. 

Mrs.  ABZna.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10351. 
which  would  extend  for  2  years  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

As  the  keystone  of  the  war  on  poverty 
begun  some  7  years  ago,  OEO  and  its  pro- 
grams are  still  i}ainf ully  far  away  from 
their  ultimate  objective  of  eliminating 
poverty  and  its  attendant  miseries.  But  I 
do  believe  that  they  are  trying  their 
level  best  to  help  the  economically,  so- 
cially, and  culturally  disadvantaged  to 
carve  out  for  thanselves  a  meaningful 
niche  in  our  difficult  and  complex  society. 

OEO  has  created  empl03mient  and 
work  training  through  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
New  Careers  program. 

OEO's  community  action  programs 
have  helped  the  poor  to  get  together, 
and  to  have  some  say  in  the  management 
of  programs  designed  to  help  them.  This 
principle,  which  should  eventually  put 
an  end  to  paternalism  and  "big  broth- 
erism,"  is  one  upon  which  we  must  place 
more  and  more  emphasis  if  we  are  to 
bring  the  forgotten  pecH>le  of  American 
society  to  a  real  position  of  equality.  To 
be  sure,  the  poor  must  be  given  money  In 
one  form  or  another  in  order  to  relieve 
their  indigence,  but  they  must  also  be 
(Tiven  the  dignity  of  controlling  their 
own  destiny.  Surely  we  owe  them  no  less 
than  what  we  profess  to  seek  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam. 

Community  action  programs  Include 
Headstart,  directed  toward  giving  pre- 
school children  a  fair  shake  when  they 
enter  our  educational  system,  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram, a  family  planning  program,  the 
senior  opportunities  and  services  pro- 
gram, and  alcoholic  and  drug  rehabili- 
tation pnjgrams. 

They  also  include  a  family  loan  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  of  great  signifi- 
cance on  the  lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, which  is  in  my  district.  The  basic 
purpose  of  this  program  was  to  provide 
small  loans,  up  to  a  tnaximum  of  $300. 
to  families  which  had  at  least  one  em- 
ployed member,  but  which  had  no  col- 
lateral and  which  were  not  "acceptable" 
risks  to  conventional  lending  institu- 
tions. It  was  intended  to  demonstrate 
that  lending  to  the  poor  would  work,  and 
could  be  effective  as  part  of  an  overall  at- 
tack on  the  underlying  causes  of  poverty. 

Mobilization  for  youth's  family  loan 
program  was  the  first  such  program  to  be 
established  by  the  OEO.  A  grant  of  $150,- 
000  was  approved  In  mld-1967.  and  pro- 
f^ram  operation  begtin  In  October  of  that 
year.  The  aim  of  MFY's  operation — like 
that  of  other  family  loan  program  imlts 
across  the  coimtry — was  not  to  give  away 
money,  but  to  mEike  loans  to  families  ftic- 
Ing  a  specific  and  extraordinary  finan- 
cial crisis  and  unable  to  borrow  funds 
elsewhere.  In  a  very  real  sense,  It  was  a 
Lockheed  loan  program  for  the  poor. 

Since  September  1968.  the  director  of 


the  MFY  program  has  been  Mr.  Pedro 
Otero.  According  to  the  loan  program 
evaluation  completed  by  OBO  evaluators 
about  a  year  ago — 

The  ELP  [Emergency  Loan  Program,  aa  It 
IB  offldally  denommatad]  at  MFT  haa  been 
conaclentlotialy  and  effectively  admlnlBtered. 
The  director  Ixaa  worked  bard  to  obtain  and 
maintain  cooperation  of  the  Houae  agencies 
as  Intake  point*  for  the  program.  His  role  aa  a 
respected  neighborhood  leader  has  made  him 
effective  In  working  with  these  and  other 
agencies  In  the  community. 

The  evaluation  concludes  that  the  loan 
program  "should  continue  to  be^  avail- 
able to  lower  east  side  residents." 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  authoriza- 
tion for  the  loan  program  is  being  ex- 
tended for  another  2  years,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  some  funds 
for  it  when  the  appropriations  bill  comes 
to  the  floor. 

Another  program  which  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  In  my  district  has  been 
the  Ijegal  Services  program,  which  this 
bill  will  transfer  to  a  new.  Independent 
corporation  free  from  poUtical  pressure 
and  Interference.  MFY  Legal  Services'  30 
dedicated  lawyers,  located  in  six  offices  m 
Manhattan— five  of  which  are  in  the  19th 
congressional  District— have  combined 
quality  representation  for  thousands  of 
individual  clients  with  vigorous  initia- 
tion of  test  cases  In  the  areas  of  welfare, 
housing,  consumer  affairs,  and  selective 
service  The  same  has  been  true  of  thou- 
sands of  other  Legal  Services  attorneys 
throughout  the  country. 

I  support  the  creation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Legal  Services  Corporation.  A 
suptwrter  of  President  Cleveland  once 
said: 

We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 

So  It  Is  with  Legal  Services.  The  ene- 
mies which  this  program  has  made  in- 
clude many  of  the  most  conservative  and 
backward  officials  and  businessmen— to 
mv  mind,  the  antagonism  of  people  like 
Governor  Reagan  Is  strong  evidence  for 
the  proposition  that  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys are  doing  their  Jobs  and  doing  them 
well.  I  firmly  hope  that  placing  this  pro- 
gram in  an  independnent  corporation  will 
eliminate  the  political  attempts  to  ham- 
string. Its  efforts. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  before  us  today  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
This  legislation  authorizes  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  OEO,  establishes  two  new  pro- 
grams and  transfers  the  Legal  Services 
program  to  a  new  independent  nonprofit 
corporation.  The  $5  billion  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  is  6.7  per- 
cent above  the  amount  recommended  In 
the  President's  budget  request. 

The  authorization  of  OEO  programs  is 
well  timed.  During  the  1969-70  period 
poverty  increased  in  this  country,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade.  Poverty  de- 
creased In  America  by  4.9  percent  frwn 
1959  to  1969,  but  between  1969  and  1970 
the  number  of  poor  Increased  by  about 
1.2  million  or  5.1  percent,  even  by  the 
inadequate  official  standard.  The  Census 
Bureau  fixed  the  poor  population  for 
1970  at  25.5  million  persons,  13  percent 
of  the  population. 


And  these  figures  are  based  sol^  on  a 
$3,900  maximum  Income  for  a  family  of 
four.  It  is  obvious  that  this  poverty  level 
is  both  unrealistic  and  unnecessarily 
punitive.  If  we  take  the  $6,999  Income 
ceihng  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  LAlxn- 
Standards  as  the  "lower"  standard  of 
living  for  a  family  of  four  in  an  urban 
area,  the  total  number  of  poor  increases 
greatiy. 

There  are  three  matters  which  I  wish 
specifically  to  discuss  in  connecti<m  with 
this  legislation.  The  first  is  the  amend- 
ment  offered  by  Congressman  Scheuek 
to  provide  an  additional  $60  mllllan  for 
new  programs,  for  the  poor,  particularly 
the  elderly  poor. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  all  elderly 
Americans  live  in  poverty.  Seven  million 
elderly  Americans  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  American  society  seems  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  place  for  age,  no  dig- 
nity in  being  elderiy,  no  value  In  age  and 
experience.  It  is  our  values  that  are  out 
of  line  and  it  is  time  to  begin  to  reassess 
our  attitudes  toward  the  elderly.  All  of 
us  are  going  to  grow  old.  Do  we  want  the 
same  Ufe-style  to  which  we  are  con- 
demning so  many  elderly  citizens?  Do  we 
seriously  believe  that  we  can  live  on  be- 
tween 20  and  40  percent  of  oor  present 
earnings  and  still  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living?  I  think  not. 

The  Hksonomlc  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  authorized  the  cre- 
ation of  programs  which  would  consider 
the  special  needs  of  the  dderly  poor. 
OEO  would,  under  this  legislation,  carry 
out  programs  providing  for  the  elderly 
in  the  areas  of  educati<m,  employment, 
and  public  service.  Originally  "target" 
or  concentrated  areas  of  poverty  were 
chosen.  These  areas  were  to  be  expanded 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  expansion 
has  taken  i^ace.  Instead,  the  Intent  of 
the  act  has  been  consistently  under- 
mined. Last  year  OEO  spent  only  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  elderiy,  and  the  podtioo  ot 
assistant  director  for  tiie  elda-ly  has  been 
continually  downgraded. 

The  result  Is  that  the  el(terly  poor  who 
do  not  live  In  so-called  target  areas  of 
great  concentration  of  poverty  receive  no 
OEO  assistance.  Those  who  live  in  ttoe 
target  areas  receive  only  minimal  assist- 
ance. Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  current 

OEO and  national — emphasis  on  youth, 

but  that  is  no  Justification  for  our  shoddy 
treatment  of  the  elderly  poor. 

It  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gressman ScHiTJXR's  amendment  wUl  be 
adopted  by  tlie  House  today.  The  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Aging  has  testified  that 
projects  totaling  at  least  the  $50  million 
proposed  by  Mr.  Schxttbh,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  OEO  regional  offices.  Iliese 
projects  have  not  been  funded  due  to  a 
lack  of  funds  and  to  a  lack  of  emphasis 
upon  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
money  we  can  authorize  today  will  help 
bring  innovative  and  imaginative  pro- 
graming to  bear  upon  the  ecwMoaic.  so- 
cial, and  health  problems  of  the  under 
served  poor,  particularly  the  elderly,  and 
help  ttiem  to  lead  the  kind  of  useful,  pro- 
ductive Hfe  to  which  all  of  us  look  for- 
ward in  our  old  age. 

The  second  area  of  interest  to  me  is 
adequate  legal  services   for   the  poor. 
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More  ttoan  1  million  clients  were  served 
last  year  by  the  Legal  Services  iwogTHm. 
funded  and  directed  by  OEO.  The  experi- 
ence In  Massachusetts  with  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very 
coQstructtve.  For  example,  the  mayor  of 
Boston,  Kevin  White,  has  consistently 
pralaed  their  work  In  the  dty.  Legal 
Services  lawyers  have  flUed  an  Immense 
gup  In  our  system  of  justice  by  providing 
legal  aid  to  those  too  poor  to  afford  It. 
But  they  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price. 
The  present  Legal  Services  system  has 
often  put  Legal  Services  attorneys  at  the 
mercy  of  politicians  and  bureaucrats  who 
have  no  respect  for  or  Interest  in  the 
goals  toward  which  the  lawyers  are  work- 
ing. All  of  this  can  be  changed  by  making 
Legal  Services  into  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  which  will  Insulate  the  Legal 
Services  program  from  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic pressures. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  included  provisions  for  this 
private  corporation  In  their  legislation.  I 
urge  the  House  to  reject  the  motion  to 
strike  title  10.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
self-defeating  and  short-sighted  action 
than  rejecting  this  private  legal  services 
corporation. 

ITiere  are  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 
these  differences  will  be  resolved  in  con- 
ference. The  Senate  passed  version  of  the 
private  corporation  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a 
far  better  and  more  representative  meth- 
od of  nmnlng  legal  services.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  a  15-member  board  of  di- 
rectors would  be  esUbllshed  to  admin- 
ister the  corporation.  The  President  will 
appoint  nine  members  of  the  board,  with 
the  remaining  six  appointees  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  presidents  of  five  national 
legal  organizations.  In  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  the  corporation  will  consist  of 
17  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  gives  the  President  too  much 
control  in  appointing  board  members  and 
will  endanger  the  board's  ability  to  be 
completely  free  from  political  pressure. 

The  Senate  bill  has  provided  an  In- 
creased authorization  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  According  to  Frank  Car- 
lucci,  the  former  Director  of  OEO,  the 
existing  Legal  Services  program  Is  meet- 
ing no  more  than  28  percent  of  the  legal 
needs  of  the  poor.  The  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  concluded 
that  present  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  is  inadequate  and  increased 
authorization  for  the  program  to  $140 
million  for  the  corporation  In  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $170  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  increased  authoriza- 
tion will  provide  more  support  services, 
and  greater  services  in  areas  of  existing 
service,  and  service  In  the  many  areas 
where  none  now  exists. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  author- 
izes "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
the  corporation.  On  the  surface,  this 
method  of  financing  might  seem  the  best. 
But  the  legislative  history  of  such  open 
ended  appropriations  is  not  encouraging. 
I  am  afraid  that  Instead  of  getting  In- 
creased fimdlng,  or  even  the  same  fund- 
ing, that  Legal  Services — always  contro- 
versial—might be  almost  completely  Ig- 
nored. 

It  Is  for  these  two  reasons  specifically 
that  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  passed 


version  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  accepted  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  bill,  and 
that  all  crippling  and  destructive  amoid- 
ments  such  as  those  offered  by  Mr.  Dkn- 
NI8,  Mr.  Crank,  and  Mr.  Waogonnm  will 
be  struck  down  by  the  House.  The  Legal 
Services  program  has  proved  Its  worth. 
We  must  stop  nitpicking  and  recognize 
that  the  program  is  both  good  and  neces- 
sary. 

The  seccKid  area  of  great  concern  to 
me  is  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment program  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  the  OEO  bill.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  may  craislder  a  simi- 
lar bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bbademas,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  OEO  legislation 
before  us  today. 

The  comprehensive  child  development 
program  passed  by  the  Senate  Is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  leglslaticm  to  pass 
either  body  of  the  Congress  since  I  came 
into  office.  The  House  version,  for  which 
I  will  vote,  is  somewhat  weaker  than  that 
of  the  Senate  and  I  hope  that  in  this  case 
too  the  conferees  will  adopt  the  stronger 
Senate  version. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  neglected  early 
childhood  development  and  have  failed  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare  of  preschool 
children.  Headstart.  for  Instance,  has 
.shown  us  that  we  can  do  much  if  we  care. 
The  child  development  programs  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
would  go  far  in  redressing  these  wrongs. 
Specifically  the  program  would  provide: 
Strengthened  and  expanded  child  de- 
velopment programs: 

Day-care  facilities  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers; 

Comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  soci£d  and  cognitive  develop- 
mental services ; 

Pood  and  nutritional  services — Includ- 
ing family  consultation: 

Special  programs  for  minority  groups, 
Indian,  and  bilingual  children: 

Specially  designed  programs — includ- 
ing after  school,  summer,  weekend,  and 
overnight  programs: 

Identification  and  treatment  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  emotional  programs, 
including  programs  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children; 

Prenatal  services  to  reduce  msdnutri- 
tlon.  infant  and  maternal  mortality,  and 
the  incidence  of  mental  retardation : 

Special  activities  for  physically,  men- 
tally, and  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  children  with  special  leamtng 
disabilities: 

Training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development  for  family  members  and 
prospective  parents :  and 

Use  of  child  advocates  to  assist  chil- 
dren and  parents  in  securing  full  access 
to  other  services. 

Two  features  of  the  Brademas  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Act  are 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  either  by  amendments  on  the 
House  fioor  today  or  by  a  settlement  In 
conference,  these  provisions  will  be  made 
identical  to  those  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  referring  first  to  the  provision  In 
the  House  bill  limiting  direct  sponsorship 
of  child  care  centers  to  governmental 
units  with  populations  of  100.000  or  more. 


This  limitation  is  prejudicial  to  all  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  this  country. 
It  will  discriminate  against  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  children  who  do  not  live 
in  the  150  most  populous  cities  of  tbe 
Nation.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment offered  today  to  eliminate  or  de- 
crease the  population  figure.  The  Soiate 
bill,  which  is  best,  contains  no  population 
figure,  and  I  hope  that  either  the  House 
will  delete  their  restriction  or  that  the 
conferees  will  do  so. 

The  House  bill  Is  deficient  In  a  second 
area — that  of  parental  participation  In 
planning    the    child    development    pro- 
grams.  The   Mondale   bill   provides  for 
direct  parental  participation  in  the  prep- 
aration of  project  analysis  and  in  the 
overall  direction  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs.  This  will  be  done  by  requiring 
that  the  Committee  on  Federal  Standards 
for  Child  Development  tie  developed  with 
a  minimum  of  50  percent  parental  mem- 
bership. The  bill  also  provides  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  local  Child 
Development   Council   shall   be   parents 
who    are    economically    disadvantaged; 
that  Inservices  and  training  in  child  de- 
velopment fundamentals  be  available  for 
parents  and  other  parties  related  to  the 
child:  that  information  be  disseminated 
in  clear  language  to  keep  parents  in- 
formed: and  that  parents  working  for 
any  Federal  agency  may  establish  a  com- 
mittee for  participation  under  this  bill. 
The  Brademas  bill,  however,  provides 
for  direct  parent  participation  only  at 
the  local  level  Fifty  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil— established  by  the  prime  sponsor- 
must  be  i>arents  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged.  The  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cils are  composed  of  parents  of  children 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  As 
one  can  see,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
specific  representation  of  parents  on  the 
higher  planning  levels. 

Such  an  omission  is  a  grave  one.  Direct 
local  participation  in  the  planning  of 
programs,  specifically  those  related  to 
child  development,  is  necessary  and 
proper.  Parents  know  better  than  a  re- 
moved administrator  what  are  some  of 
the  deficiencies  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  Their  suggestions 
would  be  most  valuable,  and  the  program 
cannot  possibly  be  planned  adequately 
without  parental  input. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mondale  bill  and  allow  for 
parental  participation  In  planning  the 
programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  one 
of  the  most  innovative  and  exciting 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  The  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Child  Development  Act  are 
both  praiseworthy  and  enlightened.  I 
urge  the  House  to  pass  the  OEO  exten- 
sion with  these  two  provisions  and  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  agree  to  the 
Senate  version  of  the  provisions  which 
are  In  dispute. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  siipport  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schzuxr).  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  in  his  remarks,  there  is  an 
evergrowing  need  in  this  country  for  pro- 
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grams  that  will  help  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  elderly  poor.  For  while  the  elderly 
constitute  not  quite  one  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans, they  make  up  20  percent  of  all  the 
poor.  And  when  we  consider  that  one  out 
of  every  four  persons  age  65  or  over  is 
subsisting  at  less  than  the  poverty  level 
as  determined  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  we  begin  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  tills  problem. 

In  light  of  these  statistics.  Mr. 
Schetter's  amendment  is  certainly  not 
an  extravagant  one.  It  would  allow  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  bet- 
ter fight  the  war  on  poverty  in  an  area 
where  It  Is  very  much  needed.  It  would 
help  to  redirect  some  of  the  programs  of 
OEO  toward  that  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  that  needs  them  most — 
the  elderly  of  our  land. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  seemingly  so 
u-illing,  with  our  food  and  with  our  dol- 
lars to  help  the  poor  of  other  lands.  I 
can  not  see  how  we  In  this  Congress  can 
in  good  conscience  fail  to  lend  a  helping 
hana  to  those  in  need  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  this 
amendment  and  hope  my  colleagues  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
exnress  my  deep  resret  that  we  have 
once  again  failed  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1971  to 
provide  even  reasonably  adequate  fimd- 
lng for  programs  to  assist  the  elderly 
poor. 

This  legislation  from  our  able  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  expresses 
our  realization  of  the  need  for  special 
programs  to  help  those  who  are  old  as 
well  as  poor.  It  provides  for  "Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services"  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor  persons 
above  the  age  of  60  in  the  areas  of  new 
employment  and  volimteer  services:  more 
effective  referral  to  existing  health,  wel- 
fare, employment,  housing,  legal,  con- 
sumer, transportation,  education,  and 
recreational  and  other  services:  the  stim- 
ulation and  creation  of  additional  serv- 
ices and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and 
deficiencies  in  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams, the  modification  of  existing  pro- 
cedures, eligibility  requirements,  and 
programs  structiires  to  facilitate  the 
greater  use  of,  and  participation  in.  pub- 
lic .services  by  the  older  poor:  the  devel- 
opment of  all-season  recreation  and  serv- 
ice centers  controlled  by  older  persons 
themselves,  and  such  other  activities  and 
services  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  determine 
are  necessary  or  specially  appropriate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor  and 
to  assure  them  greater  self-sufficiency. 

This  is  the  aspiration,  but  what  is  the 
reality?  The  committee,  to  its  great 
credit,  has  recommended  50  percent  more 
money  to  Implement  these  proposals  than 
the  administration  has  recommended. 
But  50  percent  more  than  $8  million  a 
year  is  only  $12  million  for  all  the  elderly 
poor  in  this  country. 

The  elderly  poor,  for  all  practical  pur- 
ixaes.  have  been  shortchanged  again  in 
the  an ti poverty  program.  We  could  even 
Ret  a  record  vote  on  the  proposal  to  add 
a  realistic  sum — $50  million — to  this  bill 
for  a  reasonable  national  program  to 
benefit  our  needy  senior  citizens. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
hope  I  live  long  enough  to  see  us  provide 
a  decent  sum  of  money  to  help  the  elderly 
poor  find  employment  and  get  the  legal, 
health,  and  other  services  they  should 
have. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  also  recognize 
that  this  legislation,  on  the  whole,  rep- 
resents a  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
develop  an  effective  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. It  provides  for  a  2-year  continua- 
tion of  the  program,  rather  than  the 
year-to-year  and  hand-to-mouth  con- 
tinuation renewal  by  the  administration. 
It  also  provides,  as  a  result  of  our  186  to 
183  vote,  for  the  inclusion  of  a  compre- 
hensive day-care  program  in  this  bill.  I 
think  this  is  a  major  achievement  which 
will  assure  action  on  day  care  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  and  will  mean 
much  more  than  we  can  imagine  now 
to  the  further  health  and  happiness  of 
millions  of  children  and  millions  of 
mothers  throughout  America. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  and 
the  House  also  for  providing  a  larger 
simi  in  the  antipoverty  program  for  a 
drug  rehabilitation  program.  Drug 
abuse  Is  not  only  a  result  of  poverty, 
despair,  and  frustration,  it  is  a  cause  of 
poverty  and  of  desolation  in  our  commu- 
nities. We  must  have  in  our  arsenal  of 
antipoverty  weapons  effective  commu- 
nity-based drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  drug  problem  in  great 
depth  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  doing 
something  in  this  area  in  this  legislation, 
even  If  the  level  of  fimdlng — at  $18  mil- 
lion a  year — is  woefully  inadequate  for 
the  need.  I  hope  we  can  do  more  in  the 
future  in  this  program  and  In  other 
more  specialized  programs  for  combating 
the  terrible  scourge  that  drug  abuse  Is 
upon  our  land. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  have  an  opportimity 
to  significantly  Improve  legal  services,  a 
program  which  has  already  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  more  successful  efforts  to 
meet  the  problems  of  America's  poor. 
Despite  the  success  of  legal  services,  there 
have  been  problems  of  polltica]  Interfer- 
ence due  in  large  part  to  the  program's 
control  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Title  10  of  today's  legislation 
would  solve  many  of  these  problems  by 
removing  legal  services  from  the  present 
organization  and  freeing  it  from  contro- 
versy and  partlsaxishlp. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  operating 
free  frc«n  day-to-day  control  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  would  Insure  profes- 
sional, ethical  representation  for  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  would  guar- 
antee accountability  to  Congress.  All  ap- 
pointments to  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Corporatltwi  would 
operate  under  a  yearly  approiwlation  and 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  is  required. 
The  life  of  the  Corporation  Is  limited  to 
2  years,  at  which  time  Congress  may  re- 
\ise  or  discontinue  the  program  Aould 
its  performance  not  live  up  to  our  expec- 
tations. In  additlcai  to  a  mandatory  an- 
nual   private    audit,    provisions    for    a 


comprehensive  GAO  audit  are  also  In- 
cluded in  title  10.  This  section  was  coined 
directly  from  the  audit  provisions  of  the 
leglslati(Hi  establishing  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and.  to  my 
knowledge,  those  provisions  have  proved 
workable  with  respect  to  the  CPB. 

A  brief  comment  should  be  made  about 
one  other  particularly  wise  provision  of 
title  10;  that  is,  the  prohibition  against 
lobbying  by  project  attorneys.  Attempts 
by  legal  services  attorneys  to  Influence 
legislation  have  been  criticized  In  the 
past,  and  rightfully  so.  The  duty  of  these 
lawyers  is  to  represent  individual  clients. 
They  are  not  employed  to  engage  In  po- 
litical activities,  and  title  10  would  effec- 
tively prevent  this  practice. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  a  speech  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center  on  Septemt>er  17, 
stressed  the  value  of  the  legal  service 
program.  Referring  to  Amwlcsms  who 
have  long  been  denied  recognltlan  of 
basic  rights  he  stated : 

These  often  involve  cases  that  are  in- 
dividually small  In  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  but  large  In  the  aggregate  and  large 
to  the  person  involved.  They  may  relaie  to 
a  usurious  contract  for  the  purchaee  of  a 
refrigerator  or  a  washing  machine  or  a  TV 
set.  Or  they  may  relate  to  small  frauds  for 
home  Improvement.  But  injustice  rankles  in 
the  human  breast  and  eats  away  at  con- 
fidence In  the  social  order.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  have  taken  ateps  on 
a  large  scale  to  meet  these  needs.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  a  laj^  scale  government 
financed  legal  assistance  program  that  pro- 
vides legal  counsel  for  those  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  It. 

The  words  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  be- 
lieve, are  noteworthy  as  representing  the 
thinking  of  the  great  majority  erf  the 
American  legal  profession. 

Title  10  was  studied  carefully  for  sev- 
eral months  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and.  after  some  revision, 
was  reported  by  a  favorable  vote  of  32 
to  3.  This  near-unanimous  approval  re- 
flects the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  bill, 
a  measure  which  is  neither  conservative 
nor  liberal.  Instead.  It  slmp^  constitutes 
the  best  method  yet  devised  of  making 
necessary  legal  services  available  to  the 
poor. 

Speaking  as  a  former  judge  and  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  bill  which  led  to 
the  legislation  now  before  us,  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  B.R.  10351.  "Equal 
justice  under  the  law"  should  be  more 
thim  a  hollow  phrase.  A  S3^5t«n  of  law 
which  serves  only  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  does  not  provide  equal  Justice,  and 
such  a  S3^tem  is  contrary  to  our  basic 
philosophy  of  government.  Those  who 
are  denied  the  means  of  enforcing  their 
basic  rights  have  no  recourse  except  bit- 
terness and  distrust  of  the  legal  system. 
Today's  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  dem- 
onstrate our  sincere  and  continidng 
effort  to  extend  protection  of  the  law  to 
everv  American. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  Congress  first  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  in  1964,  we  pledged  this 
Nation  to  the  Idealistic  goal  of  eradicat- 
ing poverty  in  this  most  alBuent  of  socle- 
ties.  I  am  proud  that  I  helped  to  wage 
that  initial  war  on  poverty.  Since  that 
time  a  great  deal  of  progress  toward  that 
goal  has  been  made.  In  the  decade  of  the 
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sixties,  the  nmnber  of  persons  classified 
as  living  In  poverty  declined  by  almost  5 
percent  per  year.  Then,  between  1989  and 
1970.  the  trend  reversed  Itself.  Instead  of 
a  5  percent  decline,  there  was  a  5-percent 
Increase  In  the  number  of  American  poor, 
to  about  25.7  million  persons. 

It  Is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that 
Congress  would  fall  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams which  constitute  the  Federal  Oov- 
emments  principal  tool  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty — the  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  10351,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  OEO  programs  for  2  more  years. 

Programs  to  which  low-income  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  look  for  hope — ^Head- 
start,  Job  Corps,  Rural  Economic  Op- 
portunities Loans,  VISTA  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Drug  RehabilitaUon— 
would  be  continued  in  existence  and 
funded  to  the  extent  of  $2.2  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1972,  and  $2.8  billion  in  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  various  programs 
have  not  provided  us  with  a  complete 
solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty. 
Those  problems  are  persistent  and  per- 
vasive, and  need  attention  at  a  variety 
of  levels.  But  the  programs  are  geared  to 
meet  genuine  needs  and.  for  the  most 
part,  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  As 
is  pointed  out  in  the  report  on  HJl 
10351  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — 

There  Is  not  &  single  program  authorized  or 
being  carried  out  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  that  Is  meeting  the  needa  of 
aaore  than  a  Traction  of  the  eUglble  poor 
people. 

T  call  the  House's  particular  attention 
to  secUon  15  of  the  pending  bill,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  undertake  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  across  the  coimtry  now 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor. 

As  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  6362.  a  bill  to 
create  just  such  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  Included  this  section. 

Although  section  15  represents  a  com- 
promise between  H.R.  6382  and  an  ad- 
ministration proposal,  it  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  present  situation, 
in  which  the  legal  services  program  is 
placed  directly  in  the  Executive  Offlce  of 
the  President. 

The  concept  of  providing  legal  services 
through  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  administration, 
the  Ash  Commission — the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  ExecuUve  Reorgani- 
zation—the American  and  National  Bar 
Associations,  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools,  among  a  great 
many  others. 

The  enactment  of  this  section  will  per- 
mit the  pledge  of  "equal  justice  under 
law"  to  be  more  than  engraved  letters 
on  the  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
BuUdlng— rather,  millions  of  poor  Amer- 
icans will  continue  to  find  renewed  hope 
in  our  system  of  justice,  because  they  will 
have  access  to  that  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  10351. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  1971 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  Not  only  do  I  oppose  these 
amendments.  I  oppose  continuing  the 
existence  of  OEO  Itself. 

When  I  review  the  history  of  OEO 
since  its  Inception  in  1964,  I  find  the 
Agency  has  compiled  an  incredible  record 
of  waste,  excessive  spending,  and  mis- 
management. The  Agency's  history  rep- 
resents a  classic  example  of  good  inten- 
tions going  astray.  More  than  good  in- 
tentions have  gone  astray,  however, 
approximately  $10  billion  In  tax  dollars 
have  disappeared  down  this  bottomless 
funnel.  And  now,  as  an  example  of 
throwing  good  money  after  bad,  this 
Congress  wants  to  spend  an  additional 
$5  billion  over  the  next  2  years  for  retool- 
ing and  expanding  the  thrust  of  certain 
Agency  activities. 

My  primary  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments before  the  House  centers  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  extremely  ill-con- 
ceived efforts  on  the  part  of  the  amend- 
ments' drafters  to  create,  through  the 
systematic  institution  of  widespread  and 
carefully  regimented  Government  child 
care  centers,  a  cradle-to-grave  Govern- 
ment controlled  society.  I  also  oppose 
provisions  in  the  amendments  which 
would  establish  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  and  create  possibilities  for 
new  abuses  of  the  Nation's  legal  system. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  Government 
controlled  and  operated,  so-called  child 
development  and  day  care  centers  to 
constitute  grave  potential  dangers  to  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  Was  it  not  the 
Conmiunist  architect  Lenin  who  declared 
that  he  could  conquer  a  nation  if  he  could 
only  teach  its  children?  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  had  since  our 
beginnings  a  great  tradition  of  letting 
the  family,  not  the  government,  provide 
the  wellspring  of  social  attitudes  and 
values. 

Under  the  amendments  before  the 
House,  however,  more  than  19  million 
children  would  become  fair  game  for 
warehousmg  in  these  Government  cen- 
ters while  their  mothers'  would  be  en- 
couraged to  leave  home  to  work  and  turn 
the  raising  of  their  children  over  to 
massive  and  regimented  Government 
centers.  If  such  conditions  were  created 
by  this  Congress,  then  the  visions  of 
George  Orwell's  "1984"  may  well  become 
reaUty  in  the  seventies.  Through  these 
public  centers  the  Federal  Government 
would  literally  become  a  member  of 
every  family.  Every  child  who  partici- 
pated in  center  progrtuns  would  bear  the 
indelible  stamp  of  the  State  on  his 
psyche,  and  every  family  would  find  they 
had  a  new  and  different  kind  of  parent 
helping  raise  their  child.  This  is  but  one 
step  from  the  commune  system  that  is 
practiced  in  Commimist  Chma.  Is  this 
what  the  heritage  of  democracy  will  come 
to  be?  If  so,  then  historians  may  well 
look  to  the  Members  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress as  being  the  sowers  of  the  seeds 
of  our  National  destruction.  And  I,  for 
one.  will  have  no  part  of  this  action. 

I  am  also  very  disturbed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  provisions  in  these  amend- 
ments which  establish  a  new  National 
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Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  In  ilf. 
niflcant  measure,  turn  the  operation  of 
the  corporation  over  to  indlTiduals  vbo 
are  responsible  neither  to  the  PuMiaam 
nor  to  Congrew  for  their  activities,  ifa. 
stead,  they  represent  vested  tntetests 
that  may  or  may  not  have  the  pfoblle 
interest  at  heart.  This  is  a  new  departure 
from  the  quasi -public  corporations  Con- 
gress has  chartered  in  the  past.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  the  legal 
system  is  so  fimdamental  to  our  individ- 
ual freedoms,  the  establishment  of  any 
institution  that  has  responsibUlties  in 
the  areas  of  judicial  procedures  and 
administration  should  be  undertaken 
only  with  the  greatest  care,  "nils  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation:  in  fact,  its 
charter  was  created  by  legislators  ex- 
perienced in  education  and  labor  mat- 
ters. The  experts  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  experts  who  by  all  rights 
should  have  had  the  primary  role  in 
developing  such  a  corporation,  were  com- 
pletely bypassed.  In  more  basic  terms,  a 
person  who  wants  a  specially  constructed 
wooden  cabinet  does  not  go  to  a  brick- 
layer to  get  the  job  done.  If  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  do  just  that,  though,  he  has 
no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for  the 
results. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  so-called 
National    Legal    Services    Corporation 
which  concerns  me  is  the  weasel  words  In 
the  body  of  the  proposed  amendments 
that  give  lawyers  working  for  the  corpo- 
ration the  power  to  represent  defendants 
in  criminal  cases.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter    with    several    other    conoemed 
Members  who  have  legal  backgrounds, 
and  have  been  assured  that  adequate 
provisions  In  the  law  already  exist  for 
publicly  flnanoed  attomejrs  representing 
indigent  clients.  What  these  proposals 
do,  then,  is  set  up  a  duplicate  system  of 
legal  representation  in  criminal  matters. 
The  dangers  of  this  have  already  been 
graphically  Illustrated  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  May  Day  riots  in  Washington, 
D.C,  last  spring.  At  that  time,  over  12,000 
Individuals  were  arrested  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  for  offenses  ranging  from 
exhibitionism,    through    vandalism,    to 
crimes  of  violence.  For  3  days,  political 
extremists  of  all  descriptions  roved  the 
streets  of  Washington  in  packs  like  wild 
animals,  leaving  behind  them  trails  of 
disorder  and  destruction.  But  when  these 
individuals  were  brought  before  the  bar 
of  justice,  OEO  lawyers  whose  salaries 
were  paid  by  tax  dollars,  unveiled  a  bag 
of  legalisms  and  got  the  charges  dis- 
missed against  all  but  a  few  of  those  ar- 
rested. This  Is  not  what  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices was  created  for.  This  is  not  what 
OEO  lawyers  are  suiHxxsed  to  do  with 
their  time.  This  type  of  abuse  of  tax 
money  should  not  be  allowed  to  creep 
again  into  the  woridngs  of  the  criminal 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  Is  said  and 
done.  I  find  it  dllfloult  to  comprehend 
how  these  amendments  even  got  to  the 
House  floor.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  Is  not  concerned 
with  lowering  the  welfare  rolls,  providing 
children  with  proper  environments  in 
their  formative  years,  and  making  the 
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administration  of  justice  as  effective  and 
as  fair  as  possible.  But  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  of  these  goals  are  effectively  accom- 
plished by  the  amendments  before  the 
House  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  these 
amendments  back  to  the  committee  from 
which  they  originated.  The  Nation  would 
be  far  better  off  with  such  an  exercise 
of  restraint  that  it  would  with  this  pro- 
posed exercise  of  liberal  excess. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qttik). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  b«w;k 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Mnos). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stxigkr). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pkrkins) . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  which  Is 
identical  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  and  which  was  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
do  that  since  the  amendment  has  not 
been  offered. 

Mr.  SPEWCTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  smd  have  them  inserted  in 
the  RxcoRD  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  genUeman  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Perkins). 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  conmiittee  amendment  \n  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havmg  resiimed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RooNXY  of  New  York,  crhairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Commltteee.  having  had  under  ccmsld- 
eration  the  bill  (HJl.  10351),  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Eccmomic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  608,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 


ment in  the  nature  of  a  sulistitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

PAXIX^MZNTAXT  CTQUIUZS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  gentieman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  amend- 
ment to  whi(^  the  CSiair  referred  the  so- 
called  Brademas  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  cunendment  is  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  Is  our  in- 
tention to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  and 
roUcall  on  the  so-ocilled  Brademas 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  that  under  the  rule.  Does  the 
genUeman  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the 
so-called  Brademas  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  on  page  18,  line  11,  in^sert: 
(b)   Title  V-B  iB  amended  by  striking  out 
the  center  caption  for  such  Part  B  and  Sec- 
tions 621,  522,  and  523  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sic.  521.  Parts  B.  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  and  H  of 
this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act". 

STATXKXMT   OF  riNOIMGS  AND  PXJBP08X 

Sec.  622.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  sullerlng 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  their  early  childhood  years; 
(2)  comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams. Including  a  full  ran^  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should,  be  available 
to  all  chUdren  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  full  and  si>eclal 
consideration  In  planning  and  child  develop- 
ment programs  and,  untU  such  time  as  such 
programs  are  expanded  to  become  available 
to  all  ChUdren,  priority  must  be  given  to  pre- 
school chUdren  with  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need;  (4)  whUe  no  mother  may 
be  forced  to  work  outalde  the  home  as  a  con- 
dition for  using  child  development  programs, 
such  programs  are  essential  to  allow  many 
parents  to  undertake  or  continue  full-  or 
part-time  employment,  tralnliig,  or  educa- 
tion; and  (6)  It  Is  crucial  to  the  meaningful 
development  of  such  programs  that  their 
plsinnlng  and  operation  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  parents,  community,  State 
and  local  governments. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  opportunity 
to  reach  his  full  potential  by  establishing  and 
expanding  comprehensive  chUd  development 
programs  and  servlcee  so  as  to  (1)  assure  the 
sound  and  coordinated  development  of  these 
programs;  (2)  recognize  and  build  upon  the 
experience  and  successes  gained  through  the 
Headstart  program  and  slmUar  efforts;  (3) 
make  child  development  services  avaUable 
to  all  children  who  need  them,  with  special 
emphasis  on  preschool  programs  for  eco- 
nomically  disadvantaged    chUdren   and    for 


ChUdren  of  working  mothers  and  single  pa- 
rent famliiee;  (4)  provide  that  decisions  as  to 
the  nature  and  funding  of  such  programs  be 
made  at  the  community  level  with  the  full 
Involvement  of  parents  and  other  individuals 
and  organlzatioxxs  In  the  community  inter- 
ested in  chUd  development;  and  (6)  eatabllah 
the  legislative  framework  for  tlie  future  ex- 
pansion of  such  progcams  to  provide  uni- 
versally available  child  development  services. 

TTTLB  I — COMPRKHKNSIVB  CHILD  DS- 
VELOPMENT  PROORAMS.  DIBXCTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  523.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

cnju)  oEVEioPKKirr  FBooaAMS 
Sec.  524.  Funds  appropriated  under  section 
530  may  be  used   (in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved  applicattona)    for   the   following  ac- 
tivities: 

(a)  planning  and  developing  oblld  de- 
velopment programs.  Including  the  operation 
of  pUot  programs  to  test  the  effecttveneas  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  deUvery  sys- 
tems; 

(b)  establishing,  trmrtntymug  ^x^l  op- 
erating child  development  programs,  which 
may  Include  activities  such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  chUdren  participating 
in  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their  ed- 
ucational opportunities  and  to  attam  their 
maximum  potential; 

(2)  food  and  nutritional  serrloee  (Indud- 
ing  family  consultation) ; 

(3)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  altera- 
tion,  construction,  or  acquisition  of  facUl- 
Mes,  includmg  mobUe  faculties,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; 

(4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  minority  groups,  Tn/jtitn  m^ 
migrant  children  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  chUdren  from  bUlngual  fam- 
ilies for  the  develofMnent  of  skllla  In  KngH«h 
and  other  language  spoken  In  tlie  bcfne; 

(5)  a  program  of  dally  actlvittes  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  chUd's  potential; 

(6)  other  speclAUy  designed  health,  social, 
and  educational  programs  (Including  after- 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and  over- 
night programs) ; 

(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  Identi- 
fication of  visual,  dental,  hearing,  q>eeclx, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  mental,  m^l 
emotional  barrtera  to  fuU  partlotpatloii  In 
cbUd  development  programs,  with  appropri- 
ate treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

(8)  Inoorporatton  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  q>eclal  acttvltlee  designed 
to  amellorste  Identified  H^Tnn^^^pg  uid,  whete 
necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the  se- 
verity of  such  handicaps,  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  operating  separate  child  devel- 
opment programs  designed  prlmarUy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

(9)  preaervloe  and  Inaervloe  education  and 
other  training  for  profeeslonal  and  parspro- 
fesslonal  pereonntf ; 

(10)  dissemination  of  Information  in  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  t>e  served 
to  aesure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of 
ChUd  development  programs  available  to 
them  and  may  become  directly  mvolved  in 
such  programs; 

(11)  serrioea,  including  in-home  services, 
and  training  In  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  in  the  capacity  of  parents, 
youth  and  prospective  parents; 

(13)  utilization  of  chUd  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parenu  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  services,  programs, 
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or  actlTltlM  tntendtd  for  th«  benefit  of  chil- 
dren; and 

(13)  Buch  otber  services  and  actlvltlee  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  councils  and  child  development 
councils. 

PaUCB    ■rOHBOBS 

Sxc.  636.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprebennlTe 
child  development  program  In  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  this  section: 

(1)   any  State;  or 

(3)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

(A)  which  la  a  city  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  persona  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  current  data  available 
to  the  Secretary:  or 

(B)  which  la  a  county  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  with  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  general  governmental 
powers  subetantlally  similar  to  those  of  a 
city;  or 

(3)   any  combination  of  units  of  general 
looil  government  having  a  total  population 
of  ten  thoueand  or  more  peraons  on  the  basis 
of  ttke  most  satisfactory  current  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary;  which  proposes  to  op- 
erate   programs    authorized     by     this     Act 
tiirough  contract  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit  agencies   or   organizations    including 
but  not  limited  to  community  action  agen- 
cies, 8lngle-puri>oe«  Headstart  agencies,  com- 
munity corporations,  parent  cooperatives,  or- 
ganizations of  Indiana,  employers  of  work- 
ing  motliers   and  local   pubUc   and   private 
educational  agencies  and  institutions,  serv- 
ing or  applying  to  serve  cliildren  In  a  com- 
munity or  neighborhood  or  other  area  pos- 
sessing a  commonality  of   Interest: 
(4)   an  Indian  tribal  organization;  or 
(6)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  including  but  not   limited 
to  oommunlty  action  agencies,  singie-purpoee 
Headstart  agenolee,  community  corporations, 
parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of  migrant 
workers,  labor  unions,  organizations  of  In- 
dians,  employers   of   working   mothers,    and 
public  and  private  educational  agencies  and 
Institutions,    serving   or    applying    to   serve 
cbUdren    in    a   nelgbborhood    or   otber    area 
possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combination 
of  units)  of  general  local  government  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)   in  ttie  event  that  (A) 
such  unit  (or  comlbnatlon  of  unite)  of  gen- 
eral local  government  either  has  not  submit- 
ted an  apirilcatlon  purauant  to  thla  section 
within  one  hiindred  and  twenty  days  of  the 
implementation  of  tills  title  by  the  promul- 
gation  of   regulations    by   the   Secretary,    or 
has  not  submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 626  within  two  hundred  and  forty  days 
of  said  Implementation  during  the  first  fis- 
cal  year   In   which   this   title   is  funded  or 
earlier  than  ninety  days  before  the  start  of 
each    succeeding    nscal    year,    or,    although 
serving  as  a  prime  sponsor,  is  foimd.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  contained  In 
subeection  (8)  of  this  section  not  to  be  satU- 
factory   ImplemenUng   a  child   development 
plan  which  sdequately  meets  tbe  purpose  of 
this  title.    (B)    such  sponsorship  is   for  the 
purpoee   of   providing   comprehensive   child 
development  programs  on  a  year-round  basis 
to    children   of   migrant   workers   and    tbelr 
famllles,    or    (C)    tbe    Secretary    determines 
such  sponaorahlp  neoeaaary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children,  pre- 
school-age chUdren,  or  children  of  working 
mothers  or  single  parents  residing  m  the  area 
served  by  a  prime  sponsor  deelgnated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs   (1)    through    (4)    of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  cltv.  a  unit 
of    general    local   government,   a   county   or 
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other  unit  of  general  local  government,  any 
combinations  thereof,  or  an  Tn<<i«|n  tribal  or- 
ganization have  not  submitted  a  plan  under 
section  526  or  the  Secretary  has  not  approved 
a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the  Secretary 
has  withdrawn  authority  under  section  625 
or  where  the  needs  of  mlgranta,  pre-school- 
age  chUdren,  or  the  children  of  working 
mothers  or  single  parents,  minority  groups, 
or  the  economically  disadvantaged  are  not 
being  served,  the  Secretary  may  directly  fund 
programs.  Including  thoae  In  rural  areas  with- 
out regard  to  population,  that  ho  deems  nec- 
esary  In  order  to  serve  the  children  of  the 
particular  area. 

(c)  Any  State,  unit  or  combination  of  units 
of  general  local  government  or  Indian  tribal 
organization  that  is  eligible  to  be  a  prime 
sponsor  under  subsection  (a)  and  which  de- 
sires to  be  so  designated  in  order  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication for  designation  as  prime  sponsor 
which,  in  addition  to  describing  the  area  to 
be  served  shall  provide  for — 

(1)   the  esUblishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,     conducting,     coordinating,     and 
monitoring  child  deevlopment  programs   In 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Plan  pursuant  to  section  53«.  Each 
Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least  one 
representative    to    the    ChUd    Development 
Council;    and   one-half   of   the   members   of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  represenutlves 
of  Local  Policy  Councils.  The  balance  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  unit  or  units  of  government  establish- 
ing such  Council  and  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  unit  or  units  of  government: 
the  public  and  private  economic  opportunity, 
health,     education,     welfare,     employment, 
training,   and   child  service  agencies   In   the 
prime    sponsorship    area;     minority    groups 
and  organizations;   public  and  private  child 
development     organizations;     employers     of 
working  mothers,  and  labor  unions,  and  shall 
include  at  least  one  child  development  spe- 
cialist. At  least  one-third  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of   the   ChUd   Development   CouncU 
shall  be  parents  who  are  eoonomlcaly  disad- 
vantaged. Each  CouncU  shall  select  lu  own 
chairman. 

(2)  the  eetabllahment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest  or, 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  nongeographlc  grouping  of  appro- 
priate size.  Such  Ooimclls  shall  be  composed 
of  parents  of  children  eligible  under  tlxls  title 
or  their  representatives  who  reside  In  such 
neighborhood  or  subareas  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  nongeographlcal  grouping,  who  are  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  in  the  com- 
mon area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such  par- 
ents In  accordance  with  democratic  selection 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
Local  PoUcy  Councils  shall  be  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  determining  child 
development  needs  and  priorities  In  their 
nelghbcM-hoods  or  subareas,  and  shall  make 
recoEomendatlons  relating  thereto  and  en- 
courage project  applications  pursuant  to 
section  627  designed  to  fulfill  that  pUn. 

(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency 
(existing  or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  unit 
or  combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government,  Indian  tribal  organization,  or 
any  local  educational  agency  as  defined  in 
section  801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  of  the  admini- 
strative reeponalblllty  for  developing  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Plan  pursuant 
to  section  626,  for  evaluating  applications  for 
such  asststanoe  submitted  to  it  by  other 
agencies  or  organizations,  for  delivering  serv- 
ices, and  programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  provided  under  this  title,  and  for 
continuously  evaluating  and  overseeing  the 


lmt>lementatlon  of  programs  aalated  und« 
this  tlUe;  Provided,  That  such  delegate 
agency  will  be  ultimately  reaponalble  for  Ito 
acUona  to  the  Child  Development  Oounoll 
and  will  cooperate  with  the  Local  PoUcv 
Councils  ^ 

(d)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  that  deairee  to  be  designated 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(6)  In  order  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  Secretary  under  this  tlUe  shaU  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  appiloatlon  for  dealgna- 
Uon  as  prime  sponsor  which,  in  addition  to 
describing  the  area  to  be  served,  shall 

( 1 )  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization qualifies  as  eligible  prime  sponsor 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)(8); 

(2)  evidence  the  oapablllty  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  effectively  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  in  the  area  to  be 
served:  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
local  policy  council  wlUch  shall  be  composed 
of  parenu  of  eligible  children  or  their  repre- 
sentatlvee  who  reside  In  such  area  and  who 
are  chosen  by  such  parents  In  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary, 

(e)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as 
a  prime  sponsor  and  a  olty  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  which  Is  eligible  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  which 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designation 
as  a  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  application  of  the  city  or  the 
Indian  tribal  organization. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  f<w  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  and  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  la  a  county  or  combinations  of 
imlts  of  local  government  which  la  eligible 
under  paragraph  (2)(B),  or  (3),  of  subeec- 
tion ( a )  and  which  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  designation  as  prime  sponsor  that 
meets  the  reqtUrements  of  subeection  (c) ,  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall  approve  for 
that  geograptiical  area  the  application  of 
the  State  or  unit  of  general  government 
which  he  determines  wUl  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  dealgnaUon  as  prime 
sponsor  or  Is  acting  as  prime  sponsor  serving 
a  geograptUc  area  witliin  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  such  unit  (or  oomblnatlon  of  units) 
which  Is  eligible  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
of  subeection  (a)  and  whioh  has  submitted 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall 
approve  for  that  geographical  area  the  ap- 
plication of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  he  determlnee  will  most  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  purposes  of  thla  title. 

(4)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  has  submitted 
an  application  for  dealgnatlon  as  prime  spon- 
sor to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime  sponsor 
serving  a  geographical  area  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  an  Indian  reservation  that  has 
submitted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requlremenu 
of  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  tenta- 
tively approve  the  latter  appUoatlon,  sub- 
ject to  review  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan. 

(6)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units) 
of  general  local  government  Is  maintaining  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  exclusion  of  minori- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  In  the 
approval  of  applications  for  prime  mpon- 
sorshlp  to  an  alternative  unit  of  government 
or  to  a  public  or  non-profit  agency  or  or- 
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ganlaatlon  In  tbe  area  repraaentlng  the  in- 
terests of  the  minority  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged people. 

(f)  The  Governor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  sixty  days  to  review  ap- 
pUcatlona  for  daalgnatlon  filed  by  otiier  than 
tbe  State,  offer  recommendatlotu  to  ttie  ap- 
plicant, and  submit  oonuneots  to  the 
Secretary. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  In  subeection  (c), 
an  application  subcnitted  tuider  this  section 
may  be  diaapproved  or  a  prior  dealgnatlon  of 
a  prime  spoaaat  may  be  withdrawn  only  If 
tbe  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  he  siiall  preacrlbe,  has  provided — 

(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  Including  a  statement 
of  tbe  reasons  therefor; 

(2)  sixty  days  In  which  to  submit  correc- 
tive amendments  to  such  application  or  tm- 
dertake  other  necessary  corrective  action, 
and 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  wtilch  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

(h)(i)  If  any  party  la  dlsaatiafied  with  the 
Secretary's  final  action  under  arubsection  (g) 
with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  Its  appli- 
cation submitted  imder  this  section  or  the 
withdrawal  of  its  designation,  such  party 
may,  witin  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  Coint  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  party  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  stiall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  tlie  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  sliall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurladlctlon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  coiu-t  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

COMPREHENSIVE    CHILD    0EVEI/3PMENT    PLANS 

Sec.  626.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor 
designated  pursuant  to  section  636(c)  only 
pursuant  to  a  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment plan  which  Is  submitted  by  such 
prime  sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  such  plan  shall  set  forth  a 
romprehenslve  program  for  providing  cbUd 
development  services  in  the  prime  sponsor- 
ship area  which — 

( 1 )  Identifies  child  development  needs  and 
Koals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  financial  assistance  will 
be  used; 

(2)  meets  the  needs  of  chUdren  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate and  feasible.  Including  (A)  priority 
programs  for  pre-school  chUdren  6  years 
uf  age  and  under,  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents,  (B)  before  and  after  school 
programs,  and  (C)  Infant  care  programs  as 
well  as  insuring  the  availabUlty  of  chUd 
care  services  for  the  children  of  single  par- 
ents or  working  mothers  who  must  work  or 
attend  school  or  other  employment  related 
training  or  educational  actlvltlee  on  night 
shifts  of  night  sessions: 

(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  de- 


velopment programs  and  services  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  chUdren  by  reserv- 
ing for  such  ChUdren  from  such  funds  as 
are  received  under  section  631  In  any  fiscal 
year  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  tbe  aggre- 
gate amount  received  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  within  the  prime 
sponsorahtp  area  for  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1973  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and 
by  reeerving  no  leas  than  66  per  centum  of 
the  remainder  of  its  allotment  under  section 
531  for  ChUd  development  programs  and 
services  for  those  chUdren  of  famUles  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  below  the  lower 
budget  for  a  foiu-  person  urban  famUy  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
ChUd  development  programs  and  services 
to  ChUdren  of  single  parents  and  working 
mothers: 

(8)  provides.  Insofar  as  feasible,  that  such 
programs  under  this  Act  will  be  approved 
only  If  there  is  participation  without  regard 
to  famUy  Income  and  lu  accordance  with 
an  appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided  In 
paragraph    (6)    of   this  subsection; 

(6)  provides  that  charges  for  chUd  devel- 
opment services  provided  for  any  child  under 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a  fee  schedxUe 
prescribed  by  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
(which  shall  be  consistent  with  any  fee 
schedules  for  similar  purposes  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
thereof  based  upon  tbe  abUlty  of  a  famUy 
to  pay  including  the  extent  to  which  pay- 
ments from  a  third  party  (Including  a  public 
agency)  cure  available. 

(7)  provides  that  cooperative  arrange- 
ments wlU  be  entered  into  under  which  pub- 
lic agencies,  at  both  tbe  State  and  local 
levels,  reqwnsible  tat  tbe  education  of  or 
other  servlcee  to  handiei^^ped  chUdren,  wUl 
make  such  services  available,  where  ^pro- 
priate,  to  programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

(8)  provides  that  insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  in  oommunltlee  served  by  auch 
projects  wUl  receive  Jobs,  including  In-home 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  opportunities  for 
training  in  programs  authorized  tinder  title 
n  of  this  Act; 

(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enroUment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  tbe  prime  sponaorship  area  will  in- 
clude chUdren  from  a  range  of  socioeconom- 
ic backgrounds; 

(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups, 
Indians  and  migrant  children,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  needs  of  children  from 
blllngtial  families  for  development  of  skUls 
In  English  and  In  the  other  language  qx>ken 
In  the  home; 

(11)  provides  equitably  for  the  chUd  de- 
velopment needs  of  chUdren  from  each 
minority  group  residing  within  the 
served; 

(12)  provides  that  chlldiren  in  the 
served  will  In  no  case  be  excluded  from  tbe 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  particlp>atlon  in  non-public 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
In  nonpublic  schoc^s  when  they  attain  school 
age; 

(13)  provides.  Insofar  as  poosible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programfi 
with  other  social  programs  (including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  employment 
and  manpower)  so  u  to  keep  family  units 
Intact  or  in  close  proximity  during  the  day: 

(14)  proTldee  for  direct  parent  partlolpa- 
tlon  in  the  conduct,  overall  direction  and 
evaluation  of  programs; 

(16)  provides  to  the  extent  feasible  for 
the  employment  as  both  profeaslonals  and 
paraprofeaslonals  of  persona  resident  In  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  chUdran  are 
drawn; 


(16)  includes  to  the  extent  feasible  a  ca- 
reer development  plan  for  paraprofeaslonal 
and  profeesionai  training,  education,  and 
advancement  on  a  career  ladder; 

(17)  provide^  that,  to  tbe  extent  appro- 
priate, programs  wlU  include  partlc^Mtion 
by  volunteers,  eapeclaUy  parents  and  older 
ChUdren,  and  including  senior  dtlaena.  stu- 
dents, and  persons  preparing  for  employment 
in  ChUd  development  programa; 

(18)  provides  for  tbe  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  thoae  to  be  servod.  to  a«- 
svire  that  parents  and  interested  persona  in 
the  community  are  fiUly  informed  of  the 
activities  of  the  ChUd  Development  CouncU 
and  Its  delegate  agency; 

( 19)  provides  that  no  person  will  be  denied 
employment  in  any  program  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  fails  to  meet  State  teacher 
certification  standards; 

(20)  assures  that  linkage  and  coordination 
mechanisms  have  been  developed  by  pre- 
school program  administrators  and  adminis- 
trators of  school  systems,  both  public  and 
nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide  conti- 
nuity between  programs  for  preschool  and 
elementary  schoolchildren,  and  to  coordinate 
programs  conducted  under  this  Act  and  pro- 
grams conducted  pursuant  to  section  322 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act; 

(21)  provides.  In  the  case  of  a  prime  spon- 
sor located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
p>olltan  area,  for  coordination  with  other 
prime  sponsors  located  within  such  n»etro- 
poUtan  area,  and  arrangements  for  coopera- 
tive funding  where  appropriate,  and  partlc- 
iUarly  for  such  coordination  when  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  needs  for  child  develop- 
ment servlcee  of  chUdren  of  paranta  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  or  otherwise 
occupied  during  the  day  within  a  prime 
sponaorahlp  area  other  than  that  In  i^ilch 
they  reside; 

(22)  assures  coordination  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  for  which  fln»Ti«-)^i  ««. 
slstance  la  provided  imder  the  authority  of 
other  laws; 

(23)  establishes  arrangements  In  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the  sup- 
port of  business,  industry,  labor,  employee 
and  labor-management  organizatians  and 
otber  oommunlty  groups: 

(24)  provides  assurances  satiafactory  to 
the  Secretary  tliat  the  non -Federal  ahare 
requirements  wiU  be  met; 

(36)  provides  f<M'  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  aaeure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  prime  ^xmsor; 

(36)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  conduct- 
ing surveys  and  analyeee  at  needs  for  child 
development  programs  in  the  prims  qxm- 
sorship  area  sod  for  oniMnlttlag  to  the  8se- 
retary  a  o(»npr^enslve  *nnii^  mpart  and 
ev«kluatlon  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  establlah 
by  regiUation; 

(27)  provldee  that  oonalderatlon  wfll  be 
given  to  project  implications  submitted  by 
public,  private,  nonprofit,  and  proAtmaking 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programa.  and  that  (A)  comparative 
costs  of  jnoviding  aei' vices  shall  be  a  factor 
In  deciding  among  applicants,  and  (B)  such 
organizations  mvist  meet  the  standards  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  title;  and 

(38)  provldee  that  programs  or  seiwioes  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  provided  only  for  ChU- 
dren whose  parents  or  legal  guardlana  have 
requested  them; 

(39)  provides  assurance  that  in  developing 
plans  for  any  facilities  due  oanaidarstlan  wni 
be  given  to  exceUenoe  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  one  peroentum 
of  the  cost  of  the  projeei) . 
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(e)  No  oomprchAnslTe  child  deTalopment 
plan  or  modlfloMloa  or  amnnrtmont  tlier«of 
sutMnltted  by  aprlBM  qjwnaor  uiuiv  this  mc- 
tlon  BluOl  b«  apfvovad  bj  tb*  SacraUry  unlau 
he  d«t«rmlnaa  tbat — 

( 1 )  aaob  ooaanvatlty  acUon  acency  or  aln- 
gl«-purpoM  BMdaUrt  agaiicy  In  the  area  to 
be  aerrecl,  prevloiuly  reeponalble  for  tbe 
admlnlatratlon  at  program*  under  this  Act 
or  under  aectlon  a3a(a)  (1)  of  the  Sconom- 
ic  Opportunity  Act,  has  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  to  the  prime 
spooaor  and  to  tb*  Beoratary; 

(3)  any  educational  agency  or  Inatltutlon 
In  the  area  to  be  Mrred  responslUe  lor  tbe 
administration  of  proframs  under  section 
322(a)  (3)  or  tbe  Sconomlo  Opportunity  Act 
baa  an  opportunity  to  aubmlt  comments 
to  tbe  prime  sponsor  and  the  Secretary; 

(3)  tbe  Oovemor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  has,  In  tbe  case  of  a  prime  sponsor 
tbat  is  a  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  d 
general  local  government  or  an  Tndlan  tribal 
organization,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
skgency,  bad  an  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  prime  ^>onsor  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  A  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
oaily  IX  tbe  Secretary  provides  written  notice 
of  intention  to  disapprove  such  plan,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  reasons,  a  reas- 
onable time  to  submit  corrective  amend- 
ments, and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

PaOJXCT  APFLICsnOMS 

8bc.  637.  (a)  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  Local  Policy  OouncU.  a  prime 
sponsor  designated  under  section  636(c)  may 
provide  financial  assistance,  by  grant,  loan, 
or  contract,  pursuant  to  a  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Plan,  to  any  qualified 
public  or  private  agency  or  organization.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  parent  coopera- 
tive, oommunlty  action  agency,  slngle-pur- 
poee  Headstart  agency,  community  devtfop- 
ment  corporation,  organlaatlon  of  migrant 
workers,  Indian  organization,  private  orga- 
nization Interested  in  child  development,  la- 
bor union,  or  employee  and  labor-manage- 
ment organization,  which  submits  an  appli- 
cation meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b) . 

(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  sectlam  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  serv- 
ices as  cure  necessary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  physical  development  of  each 
participating  child: 

(3)  provide  f(s  the  utilization  of  person- 
nel, Including  paraprofcsslonal  and  volunteer 
personnel,  adeq\iate  to  meet  the  specialized 
needs  of  each  participating  child; 

(3)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dlasamlnatlon  of  Information  in  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  tbat  parents  and  Interested  persons 
are  fully  Informed  of  project,  activities; 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  any  person 
employed  on  such  project,  except  for  volun- 
teers participating  under  lectlOQ  6a6(a)  (17) . 
shall  be  paid  no  less  than  tbe  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  for  such  employees  in  tbe  areas  in 
which  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out:  Pro- 
ruled,  That  in  no  case  shall  such  employee 
be  paid  leas  than  the  minimum  wage  speci- 
fied under  section  e(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amezxded  (3S  U.S.C. 
206); 

(5)  otherwise  further  the  objectives  and 
satisfy  tbe  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  in 
force  pursuant  to  section  63(1. 

(0)  Tbe  appropriate  L>ocal  Policy  Council 
may  conduct  public  bearings  on  applications 
submitted  to  tbe  prime  sponsor  under  this 
section  prior  to  making  its  recommendation 
for  funding.  Further,  the  Uicml  Policy  Coun- 


cU  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  any  action 
or  decision  by  tbe  Child  Development  Ooun- 
oil  which  the  tioeal  Policy  OouncU  feels  does 
not  meet  the  Intent  ot  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract, 
to  a  prime  sponsor  destgnated  under  section 
536(a)  (6).  which  submlU  a  project  appli- 
oatlon  meeting  the  requlremeitts  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(3)  Such  flnanclal  aasistanoe  may  be  pro- 
vided from  the  funds  alloted  under  section 
531  to  the  prime  sponsorship  area  in  which 
the  aectlon  636 (a)  (6)  prime  sponsor  will  be 
conducting  programs,  and  in  the  case  of 
prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 636(a)(6)(B)  such  financial  asslotaaoe 
may  be  provided  from  tbe  funds  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  631(a)  (1). 

(3)  The  Child  DeveK^ment  Council  sbaU 
conduct  public  bearings  on  such  project  ap- 
plication prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  submit  the  record  of  such 
hearings  to  the  Secretary  with  the  project  ap- 
plication. 

AODmONAI.  CONSrrlONS  rOB  PBOaSAMS 

INCLT70IN0  coifsTaucnoN 
Skc.  628.  (a)  Applications  including  con- 
struction may  be  approved  only  upon  a  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  facilities  is  es- 
sential to  the  provision  of  adequate  child  de- 
velopment services,  and  that  rental,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  or  leasing  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities Is  not  practicable. 

(b)  If  within  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  any  construction  for  which  Federal  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  title  the  faculty 
shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing 
the  I4>pllcant  or  other  owner  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  of  the  facility  an  amount  which  bears 
to  the  then  value  of  the  faculty  (or  so  much 
thereof  as  constituted  an  approved  project 
or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the  anaoimt  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  coat  of  the 
facility  financed  with  tbe  aid  of  such  funds. 
Such  value  shall  be  deitermlned  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  oourt  for  the  district 
m  which  the  facility  is  situated. 

(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  alter- 
ation projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-6).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion the  autliority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c ). 

(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  for  construction, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  interest 
rate  and  the  period  within  which  such  loan 
shall  be  repaid,  but  such  interest  rates  shall 
not  be  leas  than  3  per  centum  per  annum 
and  the  period  within  which  such  loan  Is  re- 
paid shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 

(e)  Tbe  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion may  be  In  tbe  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
provided  tbat  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  wUl  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  construction  coet,  and 
will  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  Repayment  of 
loans  shaU.  to  the  exUnt  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  returned  to  the  prime  sponsor 
from  whose  financial  assistance  the  loan  was 
made,  or  used  for  additional  loans  or  grants 
under  this  Act.  Not  more  than  16  per  oaatum 
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of  the  total  flnan«^al  assistance  provided  to 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  section  109  mj^w 
be  used  for  construction  of  faeUltlM,  with  no 
more  than  7V^  per  centum  of  suoh  Melst- 
anoe  usable  for  grants  for  construction. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  facmtlM  and  In  the  dtvatopsMot 
of  plans  for  suob  facUmee  due  conslderaUoB 
shall  be  given  to  excellence  of  arohlteatuie 
and  design  and  to  tbe  inclusion  of  works  of 
art  (not  representing  more  than  o«te  per- 
cent um  of  the  cost  of  the  project). 

PATMiafTS 

Sic.  629.  (a)  ( I)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3),  the  Secretary  sbaU 
pay  to  each  prime  sponsor  an  amount  not  in 
exces-s  of  80  per  centum  of  the  coet  to  such 
prime  sponsor  of  providing  child  develop, 
ment  programs.  The  Secretary  may,  how- 
ever. In  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria,  approve  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  child  development 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  526(a)  (6)  (B) 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  providing 
child  djvelopment  programs  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approved  under  section  636  (a)  (4) 
100  per  centum  of  tbe  costs  of  providing 
child  development  programs  for  children  on 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  assisted  imder  this  title  may  be 
provided  through  public  or  private  funds 
and  may  be  in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  (or  portions  thereof  that  are  used 
fur  program  purposes) ,  reasonably  evaluated, 
or  union  and  employer  contributions:  Pro- 
vided, Tbat  fees  collected  for  servloea  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  636  (a)  (6)  «h»n 
not  be  used  to  make  up  the  non-Federal 
share,  but  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate prime  sponsor  for  distribution  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  prime  sponsor's  al- 
lotment under  section  536(a)(3). 

(c)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  prime  sponsor 
provides  non-Federal  contributions  exceed- 
ing its  requirements,  such  excess  may  l>e 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requirements  for 
such  contributions  for  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year   under   this  title. 

AUTHOaiZATION  OT  APPBOPklATIONS 

Sec.  530.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  title. 

ALLOTMXKTS  AMONG  PKIMJC  SPONSOBS 

Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve the  following  from  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  title: 

( 1 )  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  chUdren  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren In  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  prime  sponsors  under  sec- 
tion 525(a)  (5)  (B): 

(2)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  tbe  total  number  of  children  who 
are  members  of  Indian  tribal  organizations 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  chUdren  in  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  apportioned  among  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribal  organizations  for 
programs  serving  such  organizations  so  that 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  such  orgs- 
ivization  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
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total  amounts  naarved  pnnuant  to  this 
paragraph  «&•«  the  nua^ber  of  ohlldren  who 
are  meoiben  <rf  cueh  organlaatlon  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  children  raiding  who 
are  members  of  aO  stich  organiflattons; 

(3)  a  sum,  not  In  excess  of  6  per  oenttmi 
thereof,  for  use  by  Mm,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  a  sum,  not  lesa  than  7  per  centum 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  to  guarantee  special 
services  to  haxtdlcapped  ohIMren  pursuant 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  allot  tbe  remainder 
of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  title 
(after  making  the  reaervationa  required  in 
subeection  (a) )  among  the  States  in  the 
following  manner : 

II)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  tbat  the 
amount  aUotted  to  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  SO  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren through  age  14  in  the  State,  excluding 
those  ChUdren  In  the  State  who  are  eligible 
(or  serrlcee  funded  under  subMctton  (a)  (1) 
and  (2)  to  the  number  oif  eoonomioally  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren  in  aU  the  States,  ex- 
cluding those  ChUdren  In  aU  the  States  who 
are  eligible  for  servioes  funded  under  sub- 
section (a)    (1)  and  (3); 

(2)  26  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  to  esM;h  State  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  35  per  centum  as  the  number  of 
children  through  age  5  in  the  State,  exclud- 
ing those  children  tn  the  State  who  are  eli- 
gible for  servtcee  funded  under  subeection 
(a)  (1)  and  (3)  bears  to  the  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren through  age  6  In  all  the  States,  exclud- 
ing thoee  who  are  eligible  for  aerrlcea  fund- 
ed under  subsection  (a)   (1)  and  (3); 

(3)  36  per  oentum  thereof  so  tbat  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  35  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  children  of  working  mothers  and 
single  parents  in  the  State,  excluding  thoee 
children  in  the  State  who  are  eligible  for 
services  funded  under  subeection  (a)(1)  and 
(2)  bears  to  tbe  total  number  of  children 
of  working  mothers  and  single  parents  In 
all    the    States,    excluding    thoee    who    are 

eligible  for  services  funded  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  and  (2). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  apportion 
the  cunount  aUotted  to  each  State  among 
the  prime  sponsors  in  such  State  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  tbe 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponaor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  stioh  50  per  oentum 
as  the  number  of  eoonomlcaUy  dlaadrantaged 
ChUdren  through  age  14  In  the  area  serrad 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bean  to  the  number 
of  economlosUly  rtl— rtnmtaged  ohfldiwn  In 
the  State; 

(2)  2S  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioiked  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  26  per  oentum 
83  the  n\m:iber  of  chUdren  through  age  5  In 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  bears 
to  the  number  of  ohlldren  throixgh  age  6  tn 
the  State; 

(3)  36  per  centvmi  thereof  so  tbat  tbe 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  26  per  centum 
as  the  nimiber  of  chUdren  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  in  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number 
or  ChUdren  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents  In  the  State. 

(d)  The  number  of  chUdren  through  age 
."i  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged chUdren,  and  the  number  of  chUdren 
of  working  mothers  and  single  parents  In 
an  area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  in  the 
State,  and  in  all  the  States,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  aatlsfactory  data  available  to 
him. 

(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotmeni  onder 
sut)eectloa  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  Which 
the  Secretary  determines  wiU  not  be  re- 
quired,   for    tbe   period   such   allotment   is 


avaltable,  for  carrying  oat  pmgrairw  loular 
thU  tlUe  SbaU  be  available  for  naKwrttoo- 
mmat  from  ttm*  to  time,  on  »uch  data*  dur- 
ing sDeh  pariod  as  the  Bacrstacy  ahaU  ftz, 
or  to  other  States  in  the  oaaa  at  aUotmamIs 
undar  subeeotlon  (b),  or  to  other  prime 
ainiMon  In  tba  caae  al  aUotments  under  sub- 
seotton  (c),  hi  proportiaa  to  tha  original 
aUotments,  to  such  State*  under  subsection 
(b),  or  stich  prime  sponsors  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  for  stich  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  suoh  States, 
or  prime  sponsors  being  reduoad  to  tha  ex- 
tent it  axcaeds  the  needs  of  such  State,  or 
prime  sponsor  for  oazrying  out  actlvltlea  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  and  the  total  of 
suoh  reductions  sbaU  be  similarly  reaUotted 
among  the  States,  or  prim*  aponson  whose 
pn^xvtlonate  amounts  are  not  so  redueed. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  or  prime 
sponsor  under  this  subeeetlon  during  a  year 
SbaU  be  deemed  part  of  it*  allotmant  under 
subeection  (b)  or  (c)  for  such  year. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  ap- 
plicable prime  sponsor  allotment  the  Federal 
share  of  tbe  ooets  of  programs  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  In  this  title.  8u<^ 
payments  may  be  made  in  inetallmcnts,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
neceesary  adjustments  on  acoount  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(g)  No  State  or  unit  (or  combination  of 
unite)  of  general  looal  government  shall 
reduce  Ita  expenditures  for  chUd  develop- 
ment and  day  care  programs  by  reason  of 
assistance  under  this  title. 

(h)  If  the  allotment  to  any  Stete  under 
subeection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  June  30,  1973,  is  less  than  tSie  anurant 
received  by  It,  and  by  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  State,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (other  than  section  331  thereof),  and 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  pur- 
poses for  which  assistance  may  lie  provided 
under  this  title  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) ,  then  there  abaU  be  aUotted  to  each 
such  State  from  sums  impropriated  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  (and  such  i4>iMK9rlatlons 
are  hereby  authorized)  the  amount  by  which 
Its  allotment  under  subeection  (a)  from  such 
appropriations  Is  less  than  such  amount  so 
received  in  such  fiscal  year. 

omcz  or  CMXut  i>xvki.op>ixnt 
Sac.  633.  The  Secretary  shaU  take  aU  nec- 
eaaary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  his 
Jurtadlotlon  and  under  that  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  provide  chUd  development 
servioas.  To  this  end,  he  shall  establish  In  tbe 
Department  of  Health,  ■dtieatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  ChUd  Development  which 
ShaU  be  the  principal  agenoy  of  the  Dqiart- 
ment  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  other 
acttvlUe*  relating  to  chUd  development. 
There  ara  authorized  to  be  i4>proprlatad  snob 
sums  M  may  be  necaaaary  to  enable  the  QBee 
of  ChUd  Development  to  carry  out  its  fone- 
ttona.  Tbe  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  establish.  Insofar  as  poaalble,  meofaa- 
nlams  for  coerdlnatton  at  the  State  and  looal 
level  of  pvograins  prorMlng  child  develop- 
ment setfloea  with  Federal  aasistanoe. 

FEDKKAX  BTAKDAaOS  FOB   CBILO   DKTKLOPICBNT 
SKKVICXB 

Sec.  633.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agenolas,  and 
with  tbe  approval  of  a  oommlttae  eatabUah*d 
punuant  to  subsection  (b),  pramulgate  a 
oomaon  set  of  program  standards  whloh  afaall 
be  appUsabl*  to  aU  programs  providing  ohttd 
development  servioes  with  Federal  astlitfnnr 
aathanaed  tmdar  this  title,  to  be  known  as 
the  Vsdsral  Standards  for  Oind  Davtfop- 
mentOesfless. 

(b)  TIM  Beoretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  anaetment  of  thla  Act.  appoint  a  spe- 
cial  committee   on  Federal    Standards   for 


Chttd  OevalopmaBt  Servioes.  which  shaU  In- 
oliuls  parents  of  oblldrsn  enroUed  in  chUd 
^rnniapuktat  programa.  pubUc  and  private 
agaaolsa  or  apeelaUats.  and  nat.ional  agancias 
for  otyantaataoiu  Intenaated  In  tha  devaiop- 
ment  at  children.  Not  leas  than  onc-baU  of 
the  aMsUMEBhl^  of  tbe  ooipmltto*  shall  con- 
sist of  parents  of  chUdren  enroUed  in  pro- 
grams condticted  under  this  title,  section  233 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  title  IV  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  Such 
Committee  shaU  participate  In  the  dertiop- 
ment  of  Federal  Standards  for  OhUd  Develop- 
ment Services. 

DKVKu>PMurr  or  xtkoomm.  cook  roa  rsciunxs 
Sac.  684.  (a)  Th*  Searatary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  daveiop  a  uni- 
form minimum  coda  for  faciUtles,  to  be  used 
in  licensing  chUd  develcqnnent  faculties.  Such 
standards  sbaU  deal  prtndpaUy  with  thooe 
matters  wassTitlal  to  the  healUi,  aafety,  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  chUdren  and  the 
relationship  of  such  matters  to  the  Federal 
Standards  for  ChUd  Develc^ment  Servioes 
under  section  688. 

(b)  The  q>eolal  oommlttee  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shaU  Include  parents  of  chU- 
divn  enroUed  in  child  development  programs 
and  rq>reeentatlves  of  Stato  and  local  Uoens- 
ing  agendes,  pubUo  health  ofllotals,  fire  pre- 
vention oOdais,  tha  ooastruetlan  Industry 
and  unions.  pubUc  and  private  aganoiaa  or 
organleatlons  admlnlwterlttg  child  develai>- 
ment  programs,  and  nattonal  agencies  or  cr- 
ganlaattoDs  Intereeted  in  the  devdofwient 
of  children.  Not  less  than  one-half  ot  the 
membenhlp  ot  the  ooeunlttee  shall  ooosUt 
of  parents  of  chUdren  enroUed  in  programs 
conducted  under  this  title,  section  aasca) 
(1)  of  the  Boonomle  Opportunity  Act,  and 
title  IV  of  the  Bodal  Sectnlty  Act. 

(c)  within  six  months  of  Its  an>olntment, 
the  special  oommlttee  shaU  oaiiq>larte  a  pro- 
posed uniform  code  and  shaU  hold  pubUc 
heanngs  on  the  prcpoaed  oode  prior  to  sub- 
mitting its  final  reoommendatlons  to  the  Sec- 
retary  for  his   approval. 

(d)  Tbe  Secretary  must  approve  the  oode 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the 
special  oommlttee  to  obuigeB  therein,  and. 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shaU  be  ap- 
pUcable  to  aU  faculties  receiving  Federal 
flnaaclal  asslstsnne  authorlaed  under  this 
title  or  In  which  programs  reoalvlng  muSi 
assistance  are  operated;  and  Uie  Secretary 
ShaU  also  distribute  such  standards  and 
urge  their  adoption  by  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Secretary  may  txcaa  time  to 
time  modify  the  xiniform  code  for  f aellltim  In 
accordance  with  the  procedurss  described  In 
subsections  (a)  through  (d). 

vam  or  rxDOUL,   tpttxm,  axo  locsi.  oovatsi- 

MENTAL   rACII.m^   roS   rrtm.rt  taenBUOrMlMi 


Sac.  636.  (a)  The  Secntsry.  alter  eoneolta- 
tlon  with  other  approprtete  cilcials  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  shaU  within  stzteen 
months  ot  enactment  of  this  Aot  report  to  tbe 
OoDgreas  in  respect  to  the  eatant  to  which 
faculties  owned  or  leaeed  by  IMsral  de- 
partments, agendas,  and  Independent  an- 
tbcrlties  could  be  made  svaUaUe  to  piibUc 
and  prlvato  nonprodt  agendea  and  csvanl- 
zatlons  if  Kpptopi\MX»  aeivluaa  was*  pro- 
vided, as  fadlltlea  for  child  ilavelopaaent  pro- 
grams nndar  this  Act  dmlug  thnaa  and  pe- 
riods when  not  utlUaad  faSy  tor  thair  osnal 
purposes,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions (inoludlsg  lennmmenrtattons  for 
changes  la  legtalatlasi)  or  >r"f"eeil  aotlons 
for  such  ututwttlon. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  thui.  as  a 
condition  to  the  reodpt  of  aaaistaace  under 
this  Act,  any  prime  apaosor  that  ft  a  State, 
unit  (or  ccmblBatlaB  of  untts)  of  local  govo 
emment  of  a  publle  sduxil  syataaa  ShMI  agree 
to  conduct  a  review  and  fiutWa  tlie  Secre- 
tary with  a  report  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
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trndUtlm  ownad  or  ImmA  by  auob 
■pooaor  eoald  Im  •vmltaltl*.  If  Kpftaptiatt* 
MTTlOM  mn  provMad.  ••  ftiontUM  tar  «lifld 
dsvelopmant  ptogruu  indMr  tlila  Act  dartag 
t4iiiM  and  paiiods  «h«a  not  uttUaad  tully  for 
luvud  purpoMa,  tofstliar  with  tb«  prima 
■ponaor'a  pwpo— d  aoOoaa  for  nnh  vtUlaa- 
tlon. 

UPKAL.  CONflOUDATIOM,  AHS  COOIDXMATIOlf 

Sac.  A36.  (ft)  In  ordar  to  aohleva  to  the 
graataat  dagpraa  Xaaalbla.  tii»  oonaolldAtlon 
uad  ooordl  nation  of  progmna  providing  cbUd 
deTetopmant  aarvloea,  wblla  ftiaurlng  con- 
tinuity of  existing  prognuna  during  tranal- 
tlon  to  the  prognuna  authorlBad  under  tbla 
Act,  tba  foUovlag  atatutaa  ara  amaiwlad.  «t- 
factlva  July  1,  lOTI: 

(1)  Saotlan  aaa(a)(l)  of  tba  Koonomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1004  la  rapaalad. 

(3)  Part  B  of  Utla  of  Uia  ■oonomlo  Op- 
portunity Aofe  of  1M4  la  rapaalad. 

(3)  Saotlon  laa(b)  of  tba  Koonomle  Op- 
p«rtunlty  Act  of  1B04  la  amandad  by  atrlklng 
out  "day  care  for  ehlldren"  and  Insarting  In 
Uau  thereof  "aaalatanca  In  aecurlng  child  de- 
velopment srevloea  for  children,  but  not  oper- 
ation of  child  developmant  prognuna  for 
chUdren." 

(4)  Section  ia3(a)  (0)  of  the  Bconomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1M4  u  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "aaaiatanoe  In  aeotuln«; 
child  development  servlcea  for  children",  and 
adding  after  the  word  "employment"  the 
phraaa  "but  not  Including  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  child  development  programs  for 
ChUdren." 

(6)  Section  aia(b)(l)  of  the  Kconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "day  care  for  children." 

(b)  The  Secretary  ihall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
funded  child  development  and  related  pro- 
grams. Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1M0  and 
section  aaa(a)  (3)  of  tha  Koonomle  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1064,  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  will  Insure  that  joint  technical 
assistance  elTorta  will  reault  In  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  efforts  between  the 
Office  of  Bducatlon  and  the  Office  of  Child 
Development. 

(d)(1)  Section  308(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admlnlatratlva  Servlcea  Act  of 
1040  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "or  civil  de- 
fense" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "dvll 
defense,  cr  the  ofwratlcn  of  child  develop- 
ment facUltlea". 

(3)  Section  308(])(8)  of  auch  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out,  in  tha  flrat  aentence, 
"or  pubUc  haaltai"  and  Inaartlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "pubUo  health,  or  the  operation  of 
child  davelopmant  faoUlUea", 

(B)  by  InaarUng  after  "handicapped."  in 
clauaa  (A)  and  dausa  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence tba  following:  "child  development  fa- 
cUltlea,", and 

(O)  by  Inaartlng  after  "pobllo  health  pur- 
poaee"  In  tbe  aeoond  aantance  the  following: 
".  or  for  tbe  operatloa  of  cbUd  devalopment 
facUltlas.". 

(S)  Section  a08(J)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  tba  and  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Tba  term  'child  development  faculty' 
baa  tbe  meaning  given  In  aectlon  301  (b)  (1) 
of  tba  Oomprabanalva  Child  Devriopment 
Act." 

TiTUt    n— FAOiLrrus    for    child 

DKVSiOPIfXNT    PBOORAM8 
Monoaa  warnuKCS  roa  child 
MnLOPXzirr  VAciLrms 
Sac.  541.  (a)  It  U  tbe  purpoea  of  tbla  sec- 
tion to  aailat  and  anoouraga  tbe  provldoo 
of  uiBHitly  aaadad  faoUltlae  for  obUd  care 
and  dblOA  davalppnutxt  proframs. 

(b)  Vbr  tba  pibpoiM  of  this  aectlon — 


<t)  ma  Mas  "ohlld  daralopiiMat  teoUlty" 
•  flaeatty  of  a  pnbUe  or  pdvata  pnAt 


or  nffOMad  by  41m  atato  (or.  tt  tkan  Is  no 
atata  law  prartdtag  far  aoab  Wwanalng  aad 
regulatlnti  by  tbe  Btata,  by  tba  munlo^altty 
cr  otbar  poUtteal  auMttvlalon  bi  irtdoh  tba 
laolUty  la  looatad) .  tor  tha  provlakm  a(  obttd 
davalopoMot  ptognuasw 

(3)  Ilia  tarsM  "mortgaca".  "mortgagor", 
"mortgagaa",  "autuilty  data",  and  "State" 
obaU  have  tba  meanings  raapaoMvely  aat  Sotth 
In  saotlcii  M7  of  tba  MMlooal  Boualiig  Act 

(e)  Tba  Saontary  of  Baaltli,  Idaeatloo. 
aad  Welfare  (lieralnaftar  rafarrad  to  aa  tbe 
"SaBratary")  la  autborlaad  to  Inaura  any 
mortgage  (inolndlng  aitrannaa  on  siiah  aiort- 
gaga  dmlag  ounatruottoa )  In  aooordaooa  with 
tha  provlBlana  of  this  saotlon  opon  audh 
terma  and  oondltlona  aa  be  may  praasclba  aad 
make  oommltmaata  for  inauranoa  of  auch 
mortgage  prior  to  tbe  date  of  Ite  cxaoutlon 
or  dlsbutaatnant  thereon. 

(d)  In  ocdar  to  oany  out  tbe  purpose  of 
this  saotlon.  tba  Secretary  la  autborlaad  to 
Inaura  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new  ohlld 
development  facUlty,  Including  eqtUpment  to 
be  uaed  In  Its  operation,  subject  to  tbe 
following  condltlona: 

(1)  Tha  mortgage  sbaU  ba  aieoutad  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  tba  Saoretary,  who 
shaU  demonstrate  abUlty  suooeeafiUly  to  op- 
erate one  or  BK>re  child  care  or  chUd  develop- 
ment pcograma.  Tba  Sacratary  may  In  his 
dlscraCloD  reqolra  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regiUated  or  raatrlotad  aa  to  «««niiir»Tim 
ctaargss  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  in 
addition  tbarato.  If  tba  mortgagor  la  a  oor- 
porata  entity,  as  to  capital  struotnre  and 
rate  of  ratum.  As  an  aid  to  the  ragiUatlon 
or  rectrlotloa  of  any  mortgagor  wltb  raspact 
to  any  of  tbe  foregoing  matters,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  suob  cootracta  with  and 
acquire  for  not  to  exceed  0100  auob  stock 
cr  Intareat  In  audi  mortgagor  aa  he  may  deem 
neeeaaary.  Any  stock  or  Intaract  ao  purchased 
shall  ba  paid  for  out  of  tba  Oblld  Davelop- 
mant Faculty  Insurance  Fund,  and  shaU  be 
radeamad  by  ttia  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  aU  obilgatlnns  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  tbe  Insuraaoa. 

(3)  Tbe  mortgage  shaU  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  #250,- 
000  and  not  to  exceed  00  par  centum  of  tbe 
eeWmatert  re|Aaoement  ooet  ot  the  property 
or  projaet,  tnoludlng  equlpmant  replace- 
ment ooat  at  tbe  property  or  project.  Includ- 
ing equipment  to  ba  used  in  the  oparatloo  of 
child  devalopment  faoUlty,  when  the  pro- 
poeed  Improvemanta  are  ocanpleted  and  the 
equipment  Is  taataUad. 

(8)  Tba  mortgaga  BbaU — 

(A)  proTtda  for  oompleta  amorttaatlon  by 
periodic  payments  within  auob  term  aa  tbe 
Secretary  aball  preecrlbe,  aad 

(B)  bear  Intareat  (exduatve  of  premium 
obazgea  for  Insurance  aad  servioe  obarges.  if 
any)  at  ao4  to  exceed  such  per  oenttmi  per 
annum  oa  tba  principal  obligation  oatstand- 
ing  at  any  tlma  as  tba  Saeraiary  finds  neeea- 
aary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(4) Tha  Sacratary  abaU  not  lasora  any 
mortgaga  under  tbla  aaotlon  unlsaa  ba  baa 
detarmlnad  that  tba  ebUd  daratopmeot  fa- 
culty to  be  eoTsrad  by  tba  mnrfK*  wm  be 
In  oompllanoe  with  tba  Uniform  Code  for 
Faculties  ^;>provsd  by  tba  Beoratary  pur- 
suant to  seotkm  S34  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  Secretary  ebaU  not  Insure  any 
mortgaga  under  tbls  section  unlsas  be  has 
also  raoalvad  fNm  tbe  prima  sponsor  au- 
thorlasd  In  utle  I  of  this  Act  a  osrtUloate 
that  tbe  f  aoUlty  U  oonalstant  wltb  aad  wUl 
not  binder  tba  azecutloa  of  tba  prima  spon- 
sor's plan. 

(•)  Tba*  In  tba  plaas  Cor  sueb  ablld  de- 
valopment faculty  due  nnnatrteratloa  baa  bees 
given  to  axoaUance  of  arobltaotura  aad  de- 
sign, aad  to  tba  Inclnrton  ot  works  of  art 
(not  rimrsaantlng  more  tbaa  1  par  centum 
of  tbe  cost  at  tba  project) . 


(e)  Tbe  Seoratary  abaU  fix  and. 
premium  obargea  for  tbe  InauT— oa  o<  ; 
gagee  under  tbl«  eeotloo  wblob  ataaU  ba  pag . 
able  annuaUy  In  advaoea  by  tba  flMctfi^w. 
either  In  oaab  or  In  dabanturaa  at  tba  OhOtf 
Davelopmant  FaoiUty  Tnaaranroa  Vnad  (m- 
tabilahad  by  sutoeacttea  (b))  laaaad  at  par 
plua  acoruad  Interest.  In  tba  oaaa  of  any 
mortgage  auob  charge  abaU  be  not  laaa  tbaa 
an  amount  aqnlvalaat  to  ooa-teurtb  ot  1 
per  centum  per  '^""^'i'"  aor  more  tbaa  an 
amount  equivalent  of  1  par  centum  per  an- 
num of  tbe  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  tba  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  without  taking  Into  aooount  de- 
linquent paymeata  or  prepayments.  In  ad- 
dition to  tbe  premium  obaige  herein  pro- 
vided for.  tbe  Secretary  la  autborliad  to 
charge  and  ooUact  auob  amounts  as  ba  at^ 
deem  reasonable  for  tbe  appralaal  ot  a  projact 
during  construction:  but  auob  ntisrgsa  for 
appraisal  and  InapaeUon  shaU  not  ■gg'^atv 
mora  than  1  par  centum  of  tba  original 
principal  faoe  amount  of  tb«  awrtffH*- 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  oonaant  to  tba  f- 
lease  of  a  part  or  parte  of  tbe  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  tba  Ilea  ocaay 
mortgage  inaured  under  thla  seotloo  upon 
auch  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  sbaU  bavs  tbe  sasM 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  as 
applicable)  wltb  reapeot  to  the  Inauranea  ot 
mortgagee  under  ttUa  aaotlon  as  tba  Ssarataty 
of  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  baa  with 
respect  to  the  Inauranoe  of  mortgages  under 
Utle  n  of  the  National  Bousing  Act. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (l).and  (n)  of  saotlon  907 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  aball  apply  to 
mortgigas  Incored  under  this  saotlon;  aioept 
that,  for  tbe  purpoaee  of  thalr  aiq^loatkai 
with  reapeot  to  auob  mortgagee,  all  raferenoea 
In  such  provisions  to  the  Qaneral  Insurance 
Fund  shaU  be  deamed  to  refer  to  tbe  OhUd 
Development  FaoUlty  Insurance  Fund,  and 
aU  refaranoes  In  auob  provisions  to  "Secre- 
tary" SbaU  be  deemed  to  refer  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Sducatlon,  and  WeCfara. 

(b)  (1)  There  la  hereby  created  a  OhUd  De- 
velopment Faculty  Insuianoa  Fond  whleh 
ShaU  ba  used  by  tba  Sacratary  as  a  ravolTlag 
fund  for  carrying  out  aU  the  Insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  AU  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  sbaU  b«  Insured  under 
and  be  tbe  obllgaUon  of  the  OhUd  Davdop- 
mant  FaoUlty  Insivance  Fund. 

(2)  The  gaaaml  expenaae  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  nxutgagee  inaured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  tba  CbUd  De- 
velofMnant  PaeUlty  Insurance  Fund. 

(8)  Moneys  In  the  ObUd  Devdopmsnt  Fa- 
cility Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  tbe 
currant  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wltb  ra^MCt 
to  mortgagee  Insured  under  this  section  SbaU 
be  deposited  wltb  tbe  Treasurer  of  tbs 
United  States  to  tha  oradlt  of  such  fund,  or 
Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
In  bonds  cr  other  obllgattons  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Intsrast  by,  tbe  Ubtted 
States.  Tbe  Saeretary  may,  wltb  tba  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  purahaas 
In  tbe  open  market  debentures  issued  as  ob- 
ligations of  tba  ObUd  Daralopmaat  FsoIUty 
Insurance  Fund.  Suob  piirnbaaaa  abaU  be 
made  at  a  price  which  wlU  provide  an  Invest- 
ment yield  of  not  leea  than  tbe  ylald  cbtala- 
abls  txom  otbar  Investaiants  autboilaKl  by 
this  section.  Dabanturaa  so  purobaaad  rtuU 
be  canceled  aad  not  relasuad. 

(4)  Premium  cbargas,  adjusted  pramttua 
oharges,  and  appralaal  and  other  fees  raealTsd 
on  aooount  of  tha  inauranoa  of  any  mart* 
gage  tmdsr  this  section,  ttie  receipts  datlvad 
from  property  oovarad  by  such  mortgagaa  aad 
from  any  claims,  debts,  oontraota,  pttjpacty. 
and  security  assign  sd  to  tba  8aei«tary  In 
oonnactlon  tbsrawltb,  and  all  ttnUTigo  on 
the  assets  of  tbe  fund.  shaU  be  orsdltad  to 
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the  Child  Davelopmant  FaoUlty  Instiranoe 
Fund.  Tbe  prtnolpal  of.  and  Interest  paid  axul 
to  be  paid  on,  dabanturee  which  are  tba  ob- 
llgaUon of  suah  fund,  oaab  Inauranoa  pay- 
ments and  artjiiatmanti.  and  expanaea  In- 
curred In  the  handling,  management,  reno- 
vaUon,  and  dlspnaal  of  propvOaa  acquired, 
m  connection  wltb  nuirtgagea  Insured  under 
tbU  section.  abaU  ba  charged  to  auch  fund. 
(6)  There  ara  autborlaad  to  ba  appropri- 
ated to  provide  Initial  capital  tor  tba  CbUd 
Development  VaoUty  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soundneae  of  auch  fund  there- 
after, sucb  sums  aa  may  ba  naoesaary. 

TITLE  m — TRAINING   OF  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  PERSONNEL 

Sxc.  5S1.  Section  683  of  the  Rl^er  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  sentence. 
-There  Is  addltlonaUy  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects under  tbls  part  to  train  or  rctratc  pro- 
fessional personnel  for  child  development 
programs,  and  tbe  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
flfical  year  ending  June  80,  1078,  aiul  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects under  thla  part  to  train  or  retrain  non- 
professional peraonnel  for  chUd  development 
programs.". 

Src.  653.  Section  205(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Bducatlon  Act  Is  amended  aa  fol- 
lows, by  adding  after  the  word  "nonprofit" 
the  phrase  "chUd  development  program."  by 
striking  out  "and  (C)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(C)  sueb  rate  shaU 
be  16  per  centum  for  each  complete  academic 
year  or  Its  eqtUvalent  (as  so  determined  by 
regulations)  of  servioe  aa  a  fuU-tlme  teacher 
In  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  chUd  develop- 
ment programs  or  In  any  such  programs  op- 
erating under  authority  of  title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  ChUd  Development  Act,  and 
(D)". 

Sxc.  563.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon. and  Welfare  la  authorized  to  provide 
directly  or  through  grant,  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  training  of  peraonnel 
employed,  preparing  for  employment  or  vol- 
unteering for  work  In  a  program  funded 
under  the  Act. 

Sec.  654.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpoees  of  eectlon  553  tbe 
sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1073  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CHILD 
DEVXLOPMSNT  FROCOtAM 

Sec.  561.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  la  autborlaad  to 
make  grants  for  tbe  purpose  of  sstabliablng 
and  operating  chUd  development  prograais 
(Including  the  lease,  rental,  or  construction 
-jf  neeeaaary  facUltlea  and  tbe  acquisition  of 
necessary  eqiUpment  and  suppllea)  for  the 
ChUdren  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

()})  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  audi  agenetea  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  chUdren  who  dealre 
to  partle^wte  In  the  gnmt  program  under 
this  title  aball— 

( 1 )  dealgnate  or  create  for  tbe  purpoee  an 
agency  commission,  the  memberahlp  of  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  work- 
ing parents  employed  by  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies, and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  in  charge  of  such  agency 
IT  agendea,  which — 

(A)  provldee  that  the  chUd  development 
program  aball  be  administered  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  agency  commlaalon; 

(B)  provides  that  the  program  wlU  meet 
the  Federal  Interagency  atandarda  for  cbUd 
developmant; 

(C)  provldee  a  means  of  determining  prior- 
ity of  eUglbUlty  among  parents  wishing  to 
use  the  servloes  of  the  program; 


(D)  provldsa  for  a  scale  of  faea  baaed  upon 
tba  paianta'  flnanolal  statua;  aad 

(E)  provldee  for  competent  managemant, 
staOng.  and  faoUltlea  for  sucb  prograin. 

(0)  Tbe  Sacratary  abaU  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  be  has  lacelvad  ap- 
proval of  tha  plan  from  tbe  official  or  officials 
In  charge  of  tba  agency  or  agandea  wboee 
empioyasB  wUl  be  aervad  by  tbe  child  devd- 
opmsnt  program. 

Sac.  663.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  oentum 
of  the  total  coat  of  obUd  devdopment  pro- 
grams under  this  tlUe  dturlng  the  flrat  two 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  tbe  total  ooat  of 
sudi  programs  In  succeeding  yean  ahaU  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  tbe  total  ooet 
may  be 'provided  through  public  or  private 
funds  and  may  be  In  the  form  of  caah,  goods, 
services,  facUltlea,  reasonably  eraluatad.  fees 
coUected  from  parents,  union  and  employer 
contributions. 

(c)  If.  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
tbls  tltls  provides  non-Fadaral  oontrlbutlans 
exceeding  ite  requiramente  tmdar  tbls  sec- 
tion, such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  tbe 
requlremente  for  such  contributions  of  other 
progranu  applying  for  grants  under  tbe  same 
tlUe,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

(d)  In  making  grante  under  tbls  title,  the 
Secretary  shaU,  insofar  as  U  feadble,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  tbe  Stetas  aooording  to 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees in  that  State  bears  to  tba  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  in  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  663.  There  Is  authortaad  to  ba  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  tbls  title  during  tbe 
fiscal  year  1072.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

TTTUt  V— XVALUATION  AMD  TSGHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

BVAI.t7ATIOir 

sac.  571.  (a)  The  Secretary  sbaU,  through 
the  Office  of  CbUd  Davdopmant,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  inTdvemaDt  In  chUd 
devdopment  which  shaU  indude — 

(1)  enumeration  and  deacrlptlon  of  aU 
Federal  actlvltlee  which  affect  cbUd  devdop- 
ment; 

(3)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  sucb  actlvltlea; 

(8)  determination  of  effeetiveneas  and  re- 
sulte  of  auch  aipandlturea  and  actlvltlea; 
and 

(4)  such  recommendations  to  Congreas  as 
tbe  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Tbe  reaiUte  of  this  evaluation  shaU  be 
reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  dghtwen 
months  after  enactment  of  tbla  Aot. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  antar  Into  oontracte 
wltb  pubUc  or  private  nonproAt  or  profite 
agenetea,  orgaoilaatlona.  or  indlvlduala  to 
carry  out  the  provlalona  of  tbla  aectlon. 

Sac.  673.  Tbe  Sacratary  abaU  eatabUab  such 
prooadurea  as  may  ba  aaoeasary  to  conduct 
such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  in- 
vdvemant  in  chUd  development,  aad  shaU 
report  tbe  reaxUte  of  sucb  annud  evaluation 
toOongreea. 

Sac.  573.  Such  information  aa  tbe  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purpoees  of  the  an- 
nual evaluation  ahaU  be  made  available  to 
him,  upon  request,  by  the  agendas  of  the 
executive  branch. 

TBCJUaCAI.   AB8ISTANCX 

Sac.  674.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  ahaU.  dlractly 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  tacbaleal 
aaaiatanoe  avaUable  to  prime  tpaaaan  and 
to  project  i4>^loante  parOdpatliiig  or  aaaking 
to  partldpate  In  programs  ssslstart  ondsr  tbla 
Aet  on  a  onaUnnlag  basis  to  assist  ttaam  In 
devdc^tng  and  oarrying  o«t  OamprahaaslTa 
Child  Developmaat  Flans  tuadar  section  S36. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  dur- 
ing the  suooaadlng  flacd  year,  tba  Secretary 
may  provida  flnannlal  afislstanoa  to  prime 
sponscra   and   through   prima  sponsors   to 


LPC'a,  for  expanaea  rdatlng  to  devdopment, 
sutmusslon,  and  planning  tor  implentanta- 
tton  of  ChUd  devalopment  plans  and  proj- 
ect applicatloaa. 

(c)  Paymante  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  ^neeeaaary  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  grante,  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayn^nte  or  undarpaymente)  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  relmbtuaemeiit,  aiui  In 
auch  Inatallmeota  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

Sac.  675.  lliere  axe  authnteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
107S,  and  aaoh  iuooawdlng  fiscal  yaar,  cuch 
sums  aa  may  be  neeeaaary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsiona  of  tbla  title. 

TTILE  VI— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

DECLAXATIOM    AWD    PtTXPOBBB 

Ssc.  581.  It  la  the  purpoee  of  thla  title  to 
focus  national  reeearch  aSorte  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proceaoee  of  chUd 
devdopment  and  tbe  effecte  of  oiganlsad  pro- 
grams upon  these  processes;  to  devdop  ef- 
fective programs  from  reeearch  Into  chUd 
devdopment  and  to  assure  that  the  reeult 
of  reeearob  and  davdopmant  efforts  are  re- 
flected In  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
ChUdren. 

NATIONAI.    CENTXB    FOS    CHIUD    DEVZU>PIAENT 

Sec.  682.  ^a)  There  la  eetebllabed  In  the 
Office  of  ChUd  Devdopment  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Center  for  ChUd  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"). 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shaU  in- 
clude— 

(1)  reeearch  to  determine  the  nature  of 
ChUd  devdopment  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them;  research 
to  devdop  techniques  to  measvire  and  evd- 
uate  ChUd  development;  reeearch  to  devdop 
standards  to  evaluate  professional,  parapro- 
feedonal  and  volunteer  personnd;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  chUd  devdopment 
programs  conducted  in  dttaer  home  or  In- 
stitutional settings  positively  affect  chUd 
development  proceeses; 

(2)  evaluation  of  research  Wn«nngi»  and  the 
devdopment  of  theee  ^nAJn^  into  effective 
producte  for  appUcatlon; 

(8)  dlaaeminaUon  of  reaeardi  and  devd- 
opment efforte  into  genaral  practice  of  child- 
hood programs,  using  regional  demonstration 
centers  and  advisory  eervlcea  wlteie  feadble; 

(4)  production  of  Informational  systems 
and  other  reaourcee  neoeeaary  to  support  tbe 
actlvltlee  of  the  Center;  and 

(6)  integration  of  nattonal  child  devdop- 
ment reaaarcb  effbrts  Into  a  focused  national 
reeearch  program,  induding  tbe  coordination 
of  reeeareb  and  deivdopment  conducted  by 
other  agendea,  organlaatlona,  and  Individ- 
uals. 

CXMXaAL  AUTHOBITT   OF  THX  CSWiaa 

Sac.  583.  Tbe  Center  ahaU  have  tbe  au- 
thority, (within  tba  Umlte  of  available  ap- 
propriations, to  do  aU  things  neeeaaary  to 
oarry  out  the  provlalona  of  thla  tlUe,  indud- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  tbe  authority — 

(a)  to  preecrlbe  sucb  rales  and  regulatlona 
as  It  deems  necessary  governing  tba  mannw 
of  Ita  operations  and  ite  organlaatlon  and 
personnd; 

(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provldons  of 
this  UUe; 

(c)  to  enter  into  oontraota  or  other  ar- 
rangamante  or  modlfloatlons  tharaof .  for  tbe 
carrying  oa,  by  organiaaUoaa  or  individuals 
in  the  United  Stotea.  Including  other  Om- 
enmisnt  agondss,  cf  such  reaaarcb,  devdop- 
ment, dlaaemlnatlon  or  evaluation  affocts  as 
the  Center  deams  neoaasary  to  carry  out  tbe 
puipoaaa  of  thla  tttle.  and  alao  to  make 
grants  tat  nab  piapuaua  to  ladlTldnali,  onl- 
vanttJaa.  ooUagss.  and  other  pnbUe  or  prtvata 
nat^roAt  otganlaatloaa  or  laaUtutloig; 
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(0)  to  aoqnli*  by  tnirebaM,  I« 
or  fat  uul  to  bQM  and  dtopoM  at  toy  gnuiti, 
aal«,  l«aM,  or  loan,  tmI  aad  panonal  profH 
erty  ot  aU  kind*  nwMtaary  for,  or  moltlac 
from.  tiM  wrel—  of  afottiorlty  gnmtod  by 
tbU  title; 

(•)  to  reoel'ra  and  uaa  fundi  donatad  by 
otban,  U  aucb  fonda  ara  donatad  wtttKmt 
reatrlctloii  other  tban  tliat  tlurf  be  twad  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  mora  of  the  general 
purpoaea  of  the  Oantar  as  itatad  in  seetlon 
571; 

(f)  to  accept  and  utilise  the  aerrloea  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  peraonnri  and 
to  provide  travel  expenaea.  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  sutMlatance,  aa  authorised  by  aee- 
tlon  6703  of  title  S,  Unttad  Statea  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Govanunent  aamoe  employed 
Intermittently. 

AjuKVAh  aaroar 

Sac.  684.  Ttke  Center  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  Oongreas  summarlaing  Its  activities 
and  aocww^Mshmants  during  the  preceding 
year;  reviewing  the  flnanotal  oondltton  of 
the  Center  and  the  grants,  oontraota,  or 
other  arrangementa  entered  mto  during  the 
preoedlng  year,  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  Sup- 
plemental or  dissenting  views  and  raoom- 
mendatlons.  If  any,  shall  be  Included  In  this 
report. 

cooKDtNATioK    ov   aasstscH 

Sac.  695.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovemmant  for  the 
purposes  stated  In  section  671  or  the  activi- 
ties stated  in  section  673  shall  be  available 
for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the  bead  of 
the  department  or  agency  involved.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  to  the  Center  for  such  use  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  were  provided,  and  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  expendable  by  the  Center  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  transfer  was 
made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  Integrate  and  co- 
ordinate all  child  development  research, 
training,  and  development  efforts,  including 
those  conducted  by  the  Offlce  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals. 

( c )  A  Child  Development  Besearch  Council 
consisting  of  a  rapreaentatlve  of  the  Oflloe  of 
Child  OavM<HMnent  (who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man) ,  and  rapreaentativea  fn»m  the  agendes 
a/iTntni»t^rtwg  the  Soclal  Security  Act,  Be- 
mentary  and  Secondary  XduoaUon  Act  of 
19S6,  the  NaUonal  InaUtute  of  Mactal  Health, 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  the  OOkse  of  Xoo- 
nomlc  Opportunity,  shaU  meet  annually  and 
from  time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  necea 
sary  in  order  to  assure  ooordlnatton  of  activi- 
ties under  their  Jurladlotlon  and  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  assure — 

(1)  mavlmum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

(X)  a  division  of  labor,  insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purpoaea  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maxlmtim  progress  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  tltte; 

(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federaUy 
funded  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  In  section  671. 

AUTHOBIBA'nON'    OV    APPaOPaiATXOMS 

Sac.  689.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  aa  Oongreaa  may  deem  neceaaary  for  the 
ptirpoees  of  this  title. 

TTTLK  Vn— OKNKRAL  PROVISIONS 
AmufcM  ruwDixo 
Sac  691.  (a)  INsr  the  purpose  of  affording 
adeqaate  notlee  of  funding  available  uztder 
tbla  Act  wacti  tondliiff  for  gyants,  oontracts. 
or  otbar  paymsnta  under  this  Act  Is  author- 
ized to  be   Included  In  the  approprlatlonA 
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Aet  far  tlM  flaeal  year  praoadlag  the  flaoal 
year  tat  vMali  tkay  ara  avwiiabla  Mr  obllfla- 
tKm. 

(b)  In  orctar  to  effeot  a  tranalUoa  to  the 
advaaoe  funtflag  aiathod  at  thmng  appro- 
prMMkm  aetlan,  aubaeetlon  (a)  ataaU  apply 
aatwlttaataadtag  that  lU  initial  application 
will  reault  la  tba  anaoCBaant  In  the  aama  yaar 
(wiMthar  in  the  saoae  appropriation  Aet  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separata  approprtatlops. 
one  for  tba  than  euzrsat  flseal  year  and  one 
f  or  the  auoeaedttig  fiaoal 


ptrauc  iNToaicATxoK 
Sac.  603.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponaora.  Oomprabanaive  Child  Daval- 
opmant  Plaiu,  project  appltaattona,  and  all 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  ahaU  be 
made  readily  avaUable  without  charge  to  the 
public  by  the  prime  qjonaor,  the  applicant, 
and  the  Secretary. 

FaDaBAL    OONTBOL    NOT    ACrTHOanOD 

Sac.  693.  No  department,  agency,  ofllcer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  Btatea  ShaU.  under 
authority  of  this  Act,  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  reapect  to, 
the  personnel,  currlculuun,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

Sac.  694.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  asalatanoe  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  aentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  803  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1984.  Section  803  of  such  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforee  such  sentence.  This 
section  shall  not  be  conatrued  aa  affecting 
any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  if  on  the  ground  of  aex  that  person 
Is  excluded  from  participation  in.  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der, or  denied  employment  In  connection 
with,  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Sac.  606.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  puvnts  or 
giutrdians  with  respect  to  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  ahall  any  section  of  this  Act 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  other- 
wise protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedlea  for  any  such  Invasion  which  is 
otherwlae  provided  by  law. 

Sac.  698.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  piooedviree  to  insure  that 
no  child  Shall  be  the  subject  oC  any  reaearcb 
or  exparUnantatton  under  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  program  evalu- 
ation unlaas  the  parent  or  guardian  of  auch 
child  la  informed  of  such  reaearcb  or  ex- 
perimentation and  U  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  right  to  except  such  child  tharafTom. 
DxnmnoMs 

Sac.  697.  As  used  in  thU  Act — 

(a)  "child  development  programs"  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  health,  and  physi- 
cal services  needed  for  children  to  stUUn  their 
full  potential;  nothing  in  thla  or  any  other 
provision  of  thla  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorise or  require  medteal  or  psyehologlcal 
Tmw.*T»^«->rt«  hnmunlsatlon.  or  treatment  for 
thoaa  who  object  thereto  on  rellgloua  grounds 
except  where  saoh  la  naoaasary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  or  safety  of  others; 

(b)  "chlldran"  means  children  through  age 
14; 

(o)  "economically  disadvantaged  child" 
means  a  obUd  of  a  family  whose  anniial  in- 
come is  at  a  rata  inadequate  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  child  development  services  for 


him,  as  determbMd  by  the  tlmautmif  In  aa- 
oordanoe  with  criteria  praaertbad  toy  iOm  to 
regulations,  which  take  Into  nnnslilei  ai  liai 
family  else,  urban-rural  dlffereaeea  in  tke 
coat-of -living,  and  otiier  rslavant  faetocs,  to- 
cluding  faetora  taken  into  aeoount  In  datir- 
mtnlng  fee  ehaiges  In  otlaer  ^~^ — **7  ■Mielid 
chad  deveiopmefrt  programs. 

(d)  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 
tally retarded,  haid  of  hearing,  deaf,  ^aeeh 
inapalred,  vlsuaBy  handlciqiped,  senoiMly 
emotionally  diaturbed,  ortppled,  or  other 
he«lth  Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
servloee; 

(e)  "program"  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  in  child  development  fa- 
cilities, in  schools,  in  neighborhood  centsn, 
or  in  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
servloea  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  education  or  training,  and 
Intrudes  other  q>ecial  arrangements  under 
which  child  development  activities  may  be 
provided; 

(f)  "parent"  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  reeponsiblllty  for  a  child  or 
chlldrsn; 

(g)  "single  parent"  means  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsibility 
for  a  child  or  children; 

(h)  "working  BK}ther"  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  development  servlosa 
under  this  Act  in  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue work,  training,  or  education  otstslde 
the  home; 

(1)  "minority  group"  Includes  persons  who 
are  Negro,  Spanlsh-sumamed  American, 
American  Indian,  Portugueae,  or  Oriental; 
and  the  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  Americaa" 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to  any  paraon 
of  Mexican,  Puerto  Blcan,  Cuban,  w  ^|>an- 
Ish  origin  and  anceatry; 

(J)  "bUlngual'  Includes  but  Is  not  Usoltad 
to  persons  who  are  Spanish  sumamed,  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Oriental,  or  Portugueee  and  who 
have  learned  during  childhood  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  minority  group  of  which 
they  ara  members;  the  term  "bilingual  fam- 
lly"  means  a  family  in  which  one  or  both 
parents  is  bilingual; 

(k)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Sduoation,  and  Welfare;  and 

(1)  "SUte"  lnf,lurtee  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa. 
the  Virgin  lalands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  ananimous  cooaent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dlq)ensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  RccoiD. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Bpcuker.  m 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  questloD  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  186,  nay«  183,  not  voting  62, 
a.s  follows : 

(Boll  No.  376] 
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Abzug 

BeU 

Broomfleld 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Burke,  Mass. 

Alexander 

Burllson,  Mo 

Anderson. 

Blaggl 

Burton 

CaUf. 

Blester 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

Byron 

Tenn 

BUtnlk 

Carey,  W.T. 

Annunalo 

Bones 

Oam«y 

Aipm 

Oaaay,  Tex. 

Ai^ilnaU 

BniytTH 

Badfflo 

Brademas 

Claik 

Barrett 

Braaoo 

Clay 

Begleb 

Brooks 

CksUUia,  ni. 
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Oonte 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Oonyers 

Horton 

Pacini 

Oorman 

Bangti 

Cotter 

Jacobs 

■eea 

Oulvsr 

Joboaon.  Calif .  Beld.II.T. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Janea,Ala. 

Beuss 

Danlelson 

Karth 

Rlegle 

delaOanM 

Kaatanmeier 

Bodino 

Kaaan 

noe 

Dent 

Kee 

Rogers 

DlngeU 

Koch 

Rnnralln 

Donohue 

Kyroe 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Dow 

Leggett 

Booney,Pa. 

Drlnan 

Link 

Boeenthal 

DulBkl 

lrf>nc.  Md. 

Boatenkowskl 

Dwyer 

MeOormack 

Rousb 

Ecfchardt 

MeOade 

Roy 

Edwards,  Calll 

.  McKay 

Roybal 

EUberg 

McKlnney 

Ryan 

Kach 

8t  Germain 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Maaa. 

Sarbanes 

PMceU 

Madden 

Scbeuer 

Flood 

Mats\maga 

Selberllng 

Foley 

Maaaoll 

Shipley 

Ford. 

Meeda 

Oack 

WUllam  D. 

Melcher 

Rmith.  Iowa 

Praser 

Mlkva 

Staggers 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mins,  Ark. 

Stanton. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

MIntsh 

James  V. 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Stokes 

OallflanakiB 

Mitchell 

Stratton 

Oallagher 

Mollohan 

Stubblefleld 

Oarmatz 

Monagan 

Sullivan 

Olalmo 

Mosher 

Symington 

Olbbona 

Murphy,  ni. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Oonzalez 

Natcher 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Tleman 

Green.  Greg. 

Nix 

Udall 

Green,  Pa. 

Obey 

Cllman 

Oude 

CHara 

Van  Deerlln 

Halpem 

O'Konaki 

Vantk 

Hamilton 

O'Neill 

Vlgorlto 

Hanley 

Patten 

Waldle 

Hansen,  Wash 

Perkins 

Whalen 

Harrington 

Peyser 

Wilson, 

Hathaway 

Pickle 

Charles  H. 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Wolfl 

Hays 

Poage 

Tates 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Podell 

Yatron 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Preyer,  NO. 

Young,  Tex. 

Helatoskl 

Price,  111. 
NAYS— 183 

Zablocki 

Abbltt 

Devlne 

Uoyd 

Abemethy 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dowdy 

McColllster 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Downing 

McDonald, 

Andrews, 

Duncan 

Mich. 

N.  Dak. 

du  Pont 

McEwen 

Archer 

Erlenborn 

McKevlU 

Arends 

Plndley 

McMUlan 

Ashbmok 

Pish 

Mabnn 

Baker 

Fisher 

Mallliard 

Baring 

Flowers 

Mann 

Belcher 

Ford.  Gerald  a.  Martin 

Betu 

Forsythe 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

BeylU 

Fountain 

Mathls.  Or. 

Blackburn 

Frey 

Mayne 

Blanton 

Oettys 

Michel 

Bow 

Ooldwater 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brlnkley 

OrURn 

Mills,  Md. 

Brotsman 

Oross 

MtnshaU 

Brown.  Mich. 

Orover 

Mizell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagan 

Montgomery 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Haley 

Morse 

Broymu.  Va. 

Hammar- 

Myers 

schmldt 

Nelsen 

Burke,  Ha. 

Harsha 

PeUy 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Harvey 

PettU 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hastings 

Powell 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Caffery 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Purcell 

Camp 

Hillls 

Qule 

Carter 

Hogan 

Quillen 

Cederberg 

Hnsmer 

Balisback 

Chambertain 

Hull 

Randall 

CbappeU 

Hungate 

Barlck 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Rbodes 

Clausen, 

Ichord 

Roberta 

Don  H. 

Jarman 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Roblson,  NY. 

CoUler 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruth 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jonas,  Tenn. 

Oolmer 

Keating 

aatterfltid 

Coughlln 

Keith 

Baylor 

Crane 

Kemp 

Schene 

Daniel,  Va. 

King 

Schmlta 

DaTls,Oa. 

Kuykendall 

nchneebelt 

Davis.  B.C. 

Kyi 

Schwengst 

Davis,  Wla. 

SfloU 

Delaney 

Lsndnun 

Sebeliua 

Dellenback 

Latta 

Rhnup 

Dennis 

L«nt 

Shrlver 

Skublts 

Tsacue,Oam. 

Whlttcn 

Smith.  N.T. 

Teagua.  Tex. 

WldnaU 

Snyder 

Terry 

^;>enoe 

Thompson,  Oa 

wnsnn.  Bob 

Springer 

Tbone 

Winn 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatt 

J.  WUllam 

Veyaey 

Wydler 

Sbaad 

Waggnnner 

WyUa 

atetgar.  ArUs. 

Wampler 

Wyman 

Stelger.Wls. 

Ware 

Young,  Fla. 

Stephens 

Whalley 

Talcott 

White 

Zwach 

Taylor 

Whitehurst 

NOT  VOnNO — 63 

Abouieak 

Orasao 

Morgan 

Adams 

OrUBtbs 

Moss 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Murphy.  NY 

Bray 

Hall 

Nichols 

OeUcr 

Hanna 

Passman 

Clawson,  Del 

Conable 

H«bert 

Pepper 

DenhoUn 

Hollflidd 

Plmle 

Derwlnakl 

Hunt 

Poff 

Dlggs 

Jonas 

Held.  ni. 

Dom 

Klueaynski 

Houssflot 

KrtWlftTWlMfCTl 

Lennon 

Runnels 

Edwards,  AU. 

Long,  La. 

Ruppe 

Edwarda,La. 

Lujan 

Slices 

Bstileman 

McCloSkey 

Slsk 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

MoClure 

Smith.  Calif. 

Plynt 

Mcculloch 

Steele 

MoPall 

Stuckey 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Oaydoe 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Onodllng 

Moorfaead 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tt^rd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foDowlng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
HAbert  against. 

Mr  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

BIT.  Danholm  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  ICcFaU  for,  with  Mr.  Oubaer  agalnat. 

Mr.  Aahlay  for,  with  ICr.  Bikes  agalnat. 

Mr.  OaUer  for,  wMh  Mr.  NichoU  agalnat. 

Mr.  HoUflrid  for,  wltb  Mr.  Del  Olawaoo 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  HaU  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Ftensel 
against. 

Mr.  Mooihead  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon 
against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels  agalnat. 

Mr.  MiUer  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Darn 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Dlgga  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnski  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  BCr.  Bray  agalost. 

Mr.  Moea  tar,  with  Mr.  Held  of  Illinois 
agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Xvins  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  ConaMe. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Sd- 
wards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Peppn  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mrs.  Orlfllths  with  Mr.  Riq>pe. 

Mr.   AbouraSk  with  Mr.  Lnjaa. 

Mr.  ■dmondaon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  atuekay  with  MT.  Bunt. 

Mr.  Siak  with  Mr.  Pimla. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rrtilaman. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ooodling. 

Mr.  OaydOB  with  Mr.  Staale. 

Mrs.  Orasao  with  Mr.  Wlggtaa. 

Mr.  Poff  with  Mr.  MoCloalDay. 

Mr.  Rouaselot  with  Mr.  MoCIure. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  wHIi  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Fyellnghuyaen  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  STOBBUBPXBLO  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ABBTTT  changvd  his  v<^  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Tba  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aboifc  reeortsd. 

The  8PBAKJSR.  The  quesUoo  Is  oo  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  questioti  is  on  the 


MOTION    TO    ISCOmSlT    O) 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLBNBCHtN.  I  am,  Mr.  l^ieaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  Clerk  wiD  xepari 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eai.Baaoai<  movee  to  reooounlt  the  bill. 
H.R.  10361,  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatloo 
and  Labor  with  Instructions  that  the  blU  be 
reported  forthwith  back  to  the  House  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Paragraph  (6)  ot  section  63e(a)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  fbUowa: 

"(6)  providaa  that  chargee  for  <axUd  devel- 
opment servloes  provided  for  any  child  under 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  Shall  be 
made  In  aooordanoe  with  a  fee  schedule  pre- 
seilbed  by  regulatlona  by  the  Secretary 
(which  ShaU  be  oonsLstant  with  any  fee 
Bchedulee  for  ■'"'"»»•  purposee  uzuler  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
thereof  tMsed  upon  the  ability  of  a  family  to 
pay  including  the  extent  to  which  payments 
from  a  third  party  (incduding  a  puldlc 
agency)  are  available." 

Paragraidx  (c)  of  section  687  is  amended  to 
read  aa  foUowa: 

"(c)  'eoonomicaUy  disadvantaged  child' 
means  a  child  of  a  family  wboae  annual  m- 
come  is  at  a  rate  Inadequate  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  diUd  devalopmanC  aaiiiues  for 
him,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ao- 
cordanoe  with  crltarla  preacilbed  by  him  In 
regulatlona,  which  take  into  eonaidaration 
famUy  Kii»,  urban-rural  dtfferanoes  in  the 
coet-of -living,  and  other  relavant  faetora,  in- 
cluding faetora  taken  into  aooount  in  deter- 
mining fee  obargea  in  other  FaderaUy-as- 
slsted  chUd  dSTalopment  programa." 

Section  638(a)  la  amended  by  Inaertlng 
"authorised  under  thla  title"  immediately 
after  "all  programs  provided  chUd  develop- 
ment services  with  Federal  asslstsnoe". 

Section  634(d)  is  amended  by  inaertlng 
"authorized  under  this  Utle"  Imsasdlatsty  af- 
ter "all  facilities  receiving  Pedaral  financial 
aaatatanoe"  and  by  delattng  "programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  aaalstanoe^'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "programs  raoalvlng  auch 
asalstanoe." 

Am«n<i  ■eotioci  688  by  striking  out  sutieec- 
tlon  (c)  thereof. 

Mr.  EULEINBGRN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rscokb. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  the  purpose  of  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  to  include  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  (^ered  In  the 
well  this  afternoon  in  substance  stating 
that  fsusilUes  of  four  with  income  of 
$6,900  would  be  susceptible  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  day-care  centers;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  gmtie- 
man  from  nilaais. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentlemsm  is 
cMTect.  There  are  additional  directions 
for  amendment  in  the  motion  to  reoom- 
mlt  conoemlng  the  opportunity  of  stand- 
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ards  act  under  this  bill  and  all  other  pro- 
grams. I  will  have  an  opportunity  thor- 
oughly to  explain  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit in  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  me  imder 
the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  recognized 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLBNBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  to  recommit,  as  I  was  exidalnlng 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  con- 
tains two  sets  of  instructions  concerning 
amendments.  The  first  has  applicability 
tn  the  level  of  family  income  that  Is  set 
in  this  bill  for  those  who  are  to  receive 
free  day-care  services.  As  I  pointed  out 
v'hen  I  offered  this  amendment,  this  is  in 
conflict  with  the  decision  the  House  made 
in  HJl.  1  on  day-care  services  provided 
through  social  security,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  conform  this  bill  to  the  decision 
we  made  there. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson,  In  which 
he  states: 

W*  estimate  that  th«  promlM  contained  tn 
thla  child  care  amendment,  of  free  child  care 
for  erery  American  family  haying  an  ^rnnal 
Income  beiow  the  lower  budget  for  a  four- 
person  urban  family  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstloa  of  the  D^>art- 
m^nt  of  Labor,  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  sao  bUUon.  ...  if 
left  unamended  and  enacted  Into  law,  thla 
will  be  another  tragically  unfulflUabIa  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  of  a  type 
which  baa  already  ao  undermined  public  eon- 
fldenoe  in  our  governmental  ayetem. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say — 

Under  the  child  care  amendment  which 
wUl  be  offered  today — 

This  has  referttice  to  the  Brademas 
amendment — 

An  attempt  Is  being  made  easentlally  to 
reverse  the  effect  of  H.R.  1,  aa  paaaed  by  the 
House  in  June,  by  prohibiting  the  charging 
of  fees,  even  on  a  graduated  basis,  for  chil- 
dren of  famUlea  with  Inoomee  btfow  the 
BLS  lower  budget  figure.  Even  if  the  child 
care  amendment  were  construed  ao  as  to  ap- 
ply only  to  Head  Start  funds,  and  not,  as  it 
^urporU  to.  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
H.R.  1  funda  as  w«U,  a  groaaly  inequitable 
double-standard  would  be  created:  children 
from  famUlea  with  annual  Incomes  between 
$4330  and  $8,900  receiving  child  care  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  HJt.  1,  would  be 
required  to  pay  feee  while  children  from  fam- 
Ulea In  the  same  Income  bracket,  reoelvlng 
child  care  under  the  child  devaloimient 
amendment  and  utlllxlng  Bead  Start  funda, 
wouid  pay  no  feel  CSearly,  wl^lehaver  Inter-' 
pratation  Is  placed  upon  tlie  amendment,  our 
goal  of  an  integrated  system  of  child  care 
will  be  neither  workaUe  nor  realistic.  .  .  . 
The  proposed  amendment*— 

And  he  has  reference  to  the  amend- 
ments included  in  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit— 

would  reduce  ellglbUlty  for  free  child  CMre 
servlcea  to  the  $4J90  level  for  a  tamUy  of 
four,  would  give  priority  to  child  care  serv- 
ices for  children  of  families  with  Incomes 


below  M,t90,  and  would  provide  flexibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  HBW  to  hannonlae  stand- 
ards for  child  eare  services  and  standards  for 
construction  at  child  care  faolUtlas,  regard- 
less of  the  Federal  source  of  funding  for 
those  sarvloes  and  facilities,  but  wltlioat  un- 
realistic rigidity.  Just  as  It  is  Important  not 
to  over-proaolae  the  availability  of  free  child 
care  semcee.  It  is  vitally  Important  also  not 
to  over-promise  the  standai^  of  child  care 
for  which  the  Congress  la  prepared  to  pay. 
'n  both  cases,  we  must  not  succiunb,  es- 
pecially with  the  Uvea  of  children,  to  the 
political  temptation  to  '"**'1"g  sweeping  but 
unrealizable  repreeentations. 

I  think  the  lmi>ortant  thing  here  Is 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
promise  that  this  holds  out  unless  the 
amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  waving  a  scarecrow  before  this 
Chamber  in  planting  a  $20  billion  figure. 
If  he  thought  we  were  overpromlslng,  he 
should  have  made  some  corrections  in 
committee  and  placed  a  figure  in  the 
authorization. 

The  Senate  has  authorised  $100  million 
for  child  development  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  t760  million  for  1973. 1  do  not  know 
how  much  money  will  be  appropriated. 
I  would  hope  that  every  needy  child  could 
be  served. 

At  best,  we  are  going  to  spend  in  fiscal 
year  1972  less  than  $100  million.  In  my 
Judgment  I  would  like  to  see  us  spend 
more  for  such  a  worthy  program.  We  will 
not  exceed  $200  mlllloc  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  To  say  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
or  are  promising  to  spend  $20  billion  is 
all  hogwash,  whether  it  is  a  comment 
attributed  to  the  Secretary  or  anybody 

plaa 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  I^waker,  I  wotild 
like  to  Join  with  oar  distinguished  chair- 
man in  pointing  out  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  us  in  the  committee  from  the  high- 
wage,  high-cost,  high-income  States  who 
supported  H.R.  1,  deq?lte  our  knowledge 
that  the  national  poverty  level  was  ir- 
relevant to  those  of  us  from  our  States. 
This  child  care  provision  is  relevant  in 
terms  of  the  lower  Inoome  children  in  our 
States.  The  chairman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  I  urge  adoption  of  his  position. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing. 

What  the  gentleman  from  IIlln<^ 
would  do  with  his  motion  is  to  upturn 
a  major  thrust  of  this  bill,  which  is  to 
provide  child  development  opportunities 
for  all  children  in  our  country  including 
those  of  the  working  poor. 

It  is  simply  not  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  facta  to  say  that  this  bill  would 
cost  $20  billion.  That  is  abaolut^  untrue, 
unfounded,  and  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  is  quite  accurate  in  rejecting 
it.  I  hope  we  reject  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 


remind  the  Members  the  motlati  offered 
by  the  gentleman  has  once  been  rejected 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  this  motten 
to  recommit  will  be  voted  down.  Tte  Idflt 
of  trying  to  tell  the  Chamber  it  la  going 
to  cost  $20  billion  or  $1  billloD  in  the 
foreseeable  future  is  Just  untrue. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  oa  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection.  "''U' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  naya. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  191,  nays  180,  not  voting  flO, 
as  foUows: 

I  Roll  No.  377] 

YEAS— 191 


Abbltt 

Fountain 

Pettis 

Abernethy 

Frey 

Peyser 

Anderson,  111. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pike 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Puqua 

Powell 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Price,  Tex. 

N.Dak. 

Ooldwater 

P\irceU 

Archer 

Orlflln 

Qule 

Arenda 

Oross 

Qulllen 

Aahbrook 

Orover 

Rallaback 

Baker 

Qude 

BandaU 

Baring 

Hagan 

Rhodes 

Belcher 

Haley 

Roberta 

Bell 

H&nuner- 

Robinson,  Va. 

Betts 

schmldt 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Bevlll 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Blester 

Harvey 

Sandman 

Blackburn 

Hastings 

Satterfleld 

Bow 

Henderson 

Baylor 

Bray 

HIUU 

Scherle 

Brlnkley 

Hogan 

Schmltr 

Broomfleld 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Brotzman 

Hull 

Scbwengel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ichord 

SebelluB 

BroyhUl.  N.O. 

Jannan 

Shoup 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Buchanan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Skublta 

Burke.  Fla. 

Keating 

Smith.  N.T. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Keith 

Snyder 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Kemp 

Spence 

CabeU 

King 

^rtnger 

Caffery 

Kuykendall 

Stanton, 

Camp 

Kyi 

J.  William 

Carter 

Landgrebe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Stephens 

Chamberlain 

Lent 

Talcott 

Chappell 

Lloyd 

Taylor 

Clancy 

McClory 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Clausen. 

McColllBter 

Teague,  Tex. 

DonH. 

McDade 

Terry 

Cleveland 

McDonald, 

Thompson,  Oa 

CoUler 

Mich. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Collins,  Tex. 

McBwen 

Thone 

Colmer 

McKevltt 

Vander  Jagt 

Coughlln 

McKlnney 

Veysey 

Crane 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Daniel.  Va. 

Mahon 

Wamplcr 

Davis,  Oa. 

Mallllard 

Ware 

DavU,  Wis. 

Mann 

Whalley 

Delaney 

Martin 

White 

Dellenback 

Mathlas,  Calir 

Whltehurst 

Dennis 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Whltten 

Devme 

Mayna 

Wldnall 

Dickinson 

Michel 

will  lama 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Downing 

Mills.  Md. 

Winn 

Duncan 

MinnhHll 

Wyatt 

duPont 

MlzeU 

Wydler 

E^rlenborn 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

Flndley 

Morse 

Wyman 

Pish 

Moaber 

Young,  Pla. 

PUher 

Myers 

Zlon 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Zwach 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  CKonskl 

Poraythe 

Pelly 
NATS— 180 

Abzug 

Annunzlo 

Bergland 

Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blaggl 

Alexander 

Asplnall 

Bingham 

Anderson, 

BadlUo 

Blanton 

Oallf. 

Barrett 

BUtnlk 

Anderson, 

Beglch 

Boggs 

Tenn. 

Bennett 

Boland 
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BoUing 

Brademas 

Braaco 

Brooks 

Buike, 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Bxirton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Oarey,  N.T. 

Carney 

Cblabolm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Oonyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  8.C. 

delaOarea 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Oallf. 

Bllberg 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlamD. 
Fraser 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallfianakls 
Oallagbcr 
Oarmats 
Olalmo 
OlbtMUs 
Oonsalea 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,Pa. 
Halpem 
Hamilton 


Bkaley 

nsiwsn.  Waah. 
HaRtagton 
HaUMway 

Hawkins 
Hays 

Heebler,  W.  Va. 


Blfika, 
Hl<Aa.  Waah. 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonsa,  N.C. 
Karth 
Kaatenmeler 


Kee 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lsggett 

Link 

Long.Md. 

McCormack 

McKay 

Maodonald, 


Madden 

Matsunaga 

Maamll 


Melcher 
MIkva 

MlUs,  Arte. 


Mink 
MltcheU 

Mnnagan 

Murphy,  WL 

Natcher 

Kedal 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PlcUe 

Poage 


PodaU 

Preyer.  M.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Puclnskl 

Bangel 

Barlek 

Bees 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Beuas 

Blegle 

Rodino 

Boe 

Sogers 

Roncallo 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Boesnthal 

Boetenkow«kl 

Rmish 

Boy 

Boybal 

Ryan 

StOermain 

Barbanes 

Bcheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

JameaV. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SulUvan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
DdaU 
numan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolfl 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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AboursKk 

Adams 

Ashley 

Celler 

Clawson.  Del 

Oonable 

Denholm 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eahleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Oaydos 

Ooodllng 


Orasso 

OrllBtbs 

Oubaer 

Hall 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Jonas 

Klucaynakl 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McOloakey 

McClXUV 

Mcculloch 

McPaU 

MatcaUe 

Miller,  Calif. 


Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muiphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patnuui 

Pimle 

Poff 

Bsld.Dl. 

Bouaselot 

Bunnels 

Ruppe 

Sikes 

Bisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steele 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 

Wright 


So  the  moCiosi  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Cleik  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  HAbert  for.  with  Mr.  Denhnim  against. 

Mr.  Paaman  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Slkea  for,  with  Ur.  Mcnoi  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  fcr.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Klucaynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Darwinakl  tor,  with  Mr.  Dlgge  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  tor,  with  Mr.  Qaydoa  against. 

Mr.  Dom  for,  with  Mrs.  OrtOths  against. 

Mr.  Runntis  for,  with  Mr.  Moorbead 
against. 

Mr.  Oubeer  tor,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Plmle  for,  with  Mr.  Aboureek  against. 

Mr.  Del  Claweon  for,  with  Mr.  Bisk  against. 

Mr.  Rotueelot  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Oall- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  RaU  tor,  with  Mr.  Morgan  against 


Mr.  VMnasI  tor,  with  Mr.  Mozphy  at  New 
York  against. 

Mis.  Reld  of  nunola  tor.  with  Mr.  Hanna 
agalnsC 

Until  further  notioe: 

Mr.  Mbaa  wltti  Mr.  Oonable. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Smith  at  OaU- 
fomia. 

Mr.  Kvlns  o<  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Bdwards  at  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  OnMBO  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  MeOlvre. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Lujaa  with  Mr.  MoCloakey. 

BCr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Bshleman. 

Mxm.  Heokler  of  MaasaohuseCU  with  Mr. 
Hansen  ctf  Idaha 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  MoOuUooti  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr,  Metealfe  with  Mr.  Frtilnghuysen. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  ASHBROOK,  and 
Mr.  CKONSKI  changed  their  votes  f  nun 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  House 
In  the  motion  to  rec(xnmlt,  I  report  back 
the  biU  (HJl.  10351)  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clei^  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Paragraph  (S)  ot  section  538 
(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(S)  provides  that  charges  for  chUd  de- 
velopment services  provided  for  any  ^lild 
under  programs  assisted  \inder  this  title  shall 
be  made  In  acoordance  with  a  fee  s^edule 
preecrlbed  by  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
(which  shall  be  consistent  with  any  fee 
schedules  for  similar  purpoaaa  under  the  So- 
cial Sec\u1ty  Act)  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
thereof  based  upon  the  ability  of  a  family 
to  pay  including  the  extent  to  whlob  pay- 
ments from  a  third  party  (in^uding  a  public 
agency)  are  available." 

Paragraph  (e)  of  section  S07  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'eoonomleally  disadvantaged  ehUd' 
means  a  AUd  of  a  family  wboae  annual  in- 
come u  at  a  rate  Inadequate  to  permit  tfae 
punAeae  of  dUld  devMopment  aervloes  for 
him.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  oriterla  preecrlbed  by  him  in 
regulations,  which  take  into  consideration 
family  slse,  uit>an-rural  dlfferenoes  In  ttM 
cost-of-living,  and  other  relevant  factors,  In- 
cluding factors  taken  Into  aooount  la  deter- 
mining fee  <fl>argee  In  other  Federally  aaslstBil 
child  derelapmaot  programs." 

Section  5M(a)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"authorlMd  under  this  tttte"  Immartlateiy 
after  "aU  progzama  provldUig  child  defdop- 
ment  serrloee  with  Federal  aaaUtanoe." 

Section  6S4(d)  U  amwwUMi  by  Inserting 
"authodaed  under  this  title"  Immediately 
after  "aU  taoOlttes  reoelvlng  Fsdaral  llnanetal 
asslstanoe^  and  by  dtfetlng  "programs  re- 
oelvlng Fsdaral  financial  aaaiataaee'*  and  In- 
serting in  Ilea  thereof  "programs  reeelvtng 
BU(A  asslstanoe." 

Amend  section  Bse  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion   (c)    thereof. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  f  urttier  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dlspenaed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

llMre  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ttit  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  251,  n&Y&  116,  not  voting  65. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  276] 
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Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aspln 
Aspinall 

Barrett 
Begich 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bmgham 
BogKS 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buike,  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlaliolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Gorman 
Cottar 
Coughlln 
Culv« 
Daniels,  H  J. 
Danielenn 
Da  via,  a*. 
Da  via,  8.0. 
delaOana 
Ddaney 
Dellenbadc 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
duPoat 
Dwyer 
Bckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
BUberg 
Brlenbom 
■sch 

Bvana,OoIo. 
FaaoeU 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 


Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Forsytbe 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
OallflAnakls 
Gallagher 
Oaimate 
Oibbons 
Oonaalea 
Gray 
Green.  Pa 
Oude 
Halpem 
HasUlton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  WaSb. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Bechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hlllla 
Hogan 
Holl&eld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keltb 
Kemp 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,Md. 
MOOlory 
McCXmnack 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKay 
McKevitt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Maodaoald, 


MltcheU 

MoUoban 

Mrmagan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonskl 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Bailsback 

Bangel 

Bees 

Beld.  N.Y. 

BeuBS 

Bhodes 

Biegle 

Bobison.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Boe 

Boncallo 

Booney.  NY 

Booney,  Pa. 

Boeenthal 

Bostenkowakl 

BouSb 

Boy 

Boybal 

Byiin 

Bt  Oermain 

Barbanes 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skublta 

Stack 

«™ttit,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staners 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Btanton, 

James  v. 
Steed 

Stelger.  WU. 
ihena 


Maddm 
Mamtard 
Matrons  ga 


Meeds 


Mlkva 

MJnish 

Mink 


Stratton 

flfeobbMleld 

SulUvan 

^rmlngtom 

Taylor 

Tbctnpaon,  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

VanOc 
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Vlgorlto 

WllsanL.Bob 

Tates 

Waldlt 

Tatnm 

WuDplar 

OhailasH. 

Toung.  Ter. 

ware 

Wlim 

Sabloekl 

Wb*Ien 
WtaaUey 

Wolff 
Wyatt 

Zwach    - 

WldTwU 

MTydler 
NATS— 118 

Abbltt 

Flowers 

Felly 

Ak€rn«tby 

Fountain 

Pike 

Andrews,  A1&. 

Prey 

Poage 

Archer 

Fuqua 

PowaU 

Arend* 

Oetiys 

Prtoe,Tes. 

AaHtvook 

Qlalmo 

PureeU 

Baker 

Oold  water 

QulUtn 

Baring 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Randan 

Bd<Acr 

OrUBn 

Bartek 

Betta 

OroH 

BobarU 

Berin 

Orover 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blackburn 

Hagtr 

Rogers 

Bray 

Haley 

Ruth 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

BrajhUl.  N.O. 

Hun 

aattarfleld 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Baylor 

Buchanan 

Idtord 

Scherle 

Burke,  na. 

Jarman 

Bchmlta 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Soott 

BTmea.  Wis. 

King 

Bebellus 

Cabell 

Kuykendall 

Bnyder 

Caflery 

Landgrebe 

Bpence 

Camp 

Springer 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Latta 

Btelger,  Ariz. 

Chappell 

McCoUlJter 

Talcott 

Clancy 

McBwen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Comer 

Mahon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Oolllna,  Tex. 

Terry 

Colmer 

Martin 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Crane 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Veysey 

Daniel.  Va. 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Waggonner 

DaTU,  Wis. 

Mayne 

White 

Dennis 

Michel 

Wlxltehurst 

DeTlne 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

MlUs.  Md. 

Williams 

Dowdy 

MlnahaU 

Young,  Fla. 

Downing 

BUaeU 

Zlon 

Duncan 

Montgomery 

Plsher 

Myers 

NOT  VOnNO— 66 

Abouredc 

Ooodllng 

Morgan 

Adams 

Orasao 

Moss 

Ashley 

OrUBtha 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Blanton 

Oubser 

Nichols 

Blatnlk 

HaU 

PasBuan 

Boland 

Hanna 

Celler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Plrnle 

Clawaoc.  Del 

H«bert 

Poll 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Reld,  ni. 

Conable 

Jonas 

Boiuselot 

Derwlnskl 

Kluczyoaki 

Runnels 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Ruppe 

Dom 

Long,  La. 

Bikes 

Edmondaon 

Lujan 

Bisk 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCloskey 

Rmlth.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

McClure 

Steele 

Mcculloch 

Btuckey 

Svlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Wiggins 

Plynt 

Met<^alfe 

Wright 

Prellnghuysen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wylie 

Prensel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wyman 

Oaydos 

MoorbMd 

SothebUI 

was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

OnthlAVote: 

Mr.  McPaU.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  P— iiisn  acslnst. 

Mr.  CaUer  for,  with  Mr.  9tkm  against. 

Mr.  ASbley  for,  with  11^.  nynt  against. 

Mr.  EdmoiMlaon  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  Ifoochead  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Oubeer 
against. 

Mr.  Plmls  for,  with  M^.  Del  Olawaon 
against. 

Mr.  Moaoakey  for.  with  Mr.  RouaigloC 
against. 

Mr.  Preneel  for,  with  Mr.  Ball  against. 

Until  farther  notice: 

Mr.  Bound  with  Mr.  aertfand. 

Mr.  KltusynSki  with  Mr.  Hont. 

Mr.  Hanaa  with  Mr.  Po«. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Ur.  Bmlth  of  Oallfomla. 

Mr.  IXggi  with  lAr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Siak  with  M^.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ckxidllng. 


Mir.  BvtM  at  Tnnnseass  wtth  Mr.  ■dwaids 
of  Alabama. 
lar.  auadon  wtth  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  MlUsr  of  Oallfomla  with  Mr.  Lnjan. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Oonable. 
Mr.  Muz|^  of  New  Tcrtc  wltti  Mr.  Bnppe. 
Mf .  Bnnntfs  wtth  Ifta.  Beltf  of  nilnota. 


Mr.  OaTdo*  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  MUs  of  Arttaasae  wtCh  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  WHght  wtth  Mr.  WansMt  oC  Idaho. 
Mr.  Aboureck  with  Ur.  MeClure. 
Mr.  Dcm  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mrs.  OrMBo  with  Mr.  FHtanaa  of  Teiaa. 
Mr.  Bdwards  at  Loolatana  wlUi  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loalslaaa  with  Mr.  Stnokey. 

Tbe  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmons  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  S  legiilative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  Just  passed  and  specifically 
and  particularly  on  the  legal  aid  cor- 
poration section. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Spesiker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.       

Mr.  QUIE.  The  legal  services  amend- 
ment that  you  are  talking  about  Is  the 
Derine  unendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKIN8.  Yes. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Firkins)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDINQ  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (8.  2613)  to 
extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  for  1  month. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  aeia 

An  act  to  extent  the  Federal  Water  PoUtitlon 

Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  one  month 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovje 

of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congreas  assembled, 

Skctxom  1,  Section  fi(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  UjS.C.  466  et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  October  31,  1971,  in  addition  to 
funds   made   STailaMa   under   Public   Law 

99-60." 

Sac.  a.  The  funds  authorleed  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  section  6(e)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  TTJS.C.  460  et  seq.),  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1971,  shall  remain  available 
untU  October  81, 1971. 

Bkc.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pt^utlon  Control  Act  as  amended  (83  D.S.C. 
466  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  strtklng  "and 
for  the  three-month  period  ending  Septem- 


ber 30,  1971,  $2,600,000,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  for  the  fourth  month  p^ 
riod  ending  October  31,  1971,  M.OOO.OOO.". 

Sxc.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  9{d} 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoHutlon  CootnA  Aet, 
as  amended  (33  U.8.O.  406  et  seq.),  Is 
amended  by  striking  "eSOMOO.OOO  lor  the 
three-month  period  ending  B^tember  M, 
1971."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "M60.- 
000,000  for  the  four-month  period  ending 
October  31, 1971." 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  1971, 
the  CoDgreM  extended  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Aet  for  90  days  to  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  PuUlc  Works  suf- 
ficient time  to  comi>lete  its  hearings  and 
oonslderatlan  on  revision  of  tbe  waAer 
pollution  otxitrol  program.  I^e  oommlt- 
tee  has  now  held  the  most  extensive  and 
fruitful  hearings  which  b*ve  ever  taeen 
held  on  this  program.  However,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  complete  our  actkm. 

S.  2613  passed  by  the  Senate  on  yester- 
day, Wednesday,  September  29,  1971, 
would  extend  for  an  additional  month  to 
October  31,  1971,  the  authorization  for 
the  basic  sections  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  extends  section 
5  (n)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  which  authorizes  an  addltl(»ial 
$7  million  for  research,  investigations, 
training,  and  information  programs 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  EPA. 

Section  2  authorizes  further  funding 
for  research  and  develoixnent  programs 
under  section  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  C(mtrol  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  $4  mil- 
lion for  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  allows 
the  States  to  carry  on  the  planning  ot 
their  programs. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  $650 
million  for  section  8(d)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  which  is  the 
basic  grant  program  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

The  need  for  this  authorlzatloD  is 
urgent  since  the  program  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  completes  Its  consideration  of  the 
proposed  water  pollution  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  committee. 

We  are  attempting  at  this  time  to  al- 
low the  committee  and  eventually  the 
Congress  to  work  its  will  on  a  major 
revision  of  the  water  pollution  oontrcd 
program,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  present  program. 

I  would  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
S.  2613. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
WM  laid  on  the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE  ON  Hil. 
9844,  MILITARY  CXJNSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1972.  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  CONFEREE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  rmignation  as  a  conferee: 

WasHiNOTOir,  D.C. 
Septemlter  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Caai.  A1.BBIT, 

SjMoktr  of  tha  Bouse   of  Reprasentatloes. 
Washington,  D.O. 
Dzas  Ms.  SPKAxn:  On  September  38.  1971, 
you  appointed  me  one  of  the  conferees  on 
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HJl.  9aU.  the  flapal  year  1973  MUltary  Oon- 
strucUon  AuUiortaaUoo  blU. 

Due  to  my  sotasdule  Z  wlU  be  unable  to 
serre  In  this  capacity,  and  hereby  tender  my 
resignation. 

Slnoerdy, 

CuAMJ^ES  S.  Ot 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  aiHXtlnts 
the  genUeman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Knio, 
as  a  manager  (m  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  bill  HJl.  9844,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignaUon. 

The  Clerk  wUl  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  appointment  by  tbe  Speaker. 


LBQISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  the  «<diedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOOCNS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai^reciate 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

In  response  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
question,  the  House  will  convene  tomor- 
row at  noon  iat  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  808fi)  executive  agencies  age 
requirements  blU.  lliat  bill  was  Usted  on 
the  whip  notice  that  all  of  you  received 
this  week. 

The  program  for  next  wed:  is,  and  I 
am  very  glad  the  gentleman  inquired 
about  it  today,  because  we  can  print  this 
in  the  Ricoss  tea  the  Infcxmation  of 
Members  on  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  we  have  scheduled  be- 
sides the  Consent  Calendar,  which  is 
regularly  scheduled  for  this  coming  Mon- 
day. 15  suspensions. 

The  suspaudons  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  9212,  black  lung  benefits; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  374, 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war; 

HJl.  8817,  cooperative  forestry  pro- 
grams; 

S.  646,  prohibiting  piracy  of  soimd 
recordings; 

HJl.  3304,  Fisherman's  Protective  Act 
amendment ; 

H.R.  10880,  Veterans  Medical  Care 
Act; 

HJl.  6568.  limitation  of  authority  for 
ccHistructian.  acquisitions,  alteration,  or 
closing  of  VA  hospitals; 

HJl.  10203,  Water  Resources  Act 
amendment ; 

H.R.  9800,  protection,  management, 
and  control  of  wild  horses  and  burroe  on 
public  lands; 

HH.  7138,  Archee  Natlooal  Park, 
Utah; 

HJl.  7137,  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Caivonlands  National  Park,  Utah; 

HJl.  saia.  Capitol  Re^  Natkmal  Park, 
Utah: 

HJi.  9t61,  Federal  credit  union  share 
Insurance  amendment; 

HJl.  3808.  free  letter  mall  for  over- 
seas servicemen;  and 


HJl.  8063,  air  traffic  oontroUers  career 
program. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  considered,  to  be  followed  by  the  bill: 

HJl.  10047.  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

As  usual,  this  tax  bill  will  be  considered 
under  a  closed  rule  with  3  hours  of  de- 
bate. There  will  be  general  debate  only 
on  the  bill  on  Tuesday  and  we  expect  to 
vote  on  the  bill  on  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  the  program  is  as 
follows: 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Revenue  Act. 
we  have  scheduled : 

HJl.  10881.  comparability  pay  rate  ad- 
justments for  January  1972,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted;  and 

House  Resolution  596,  disapproving 
the  President's  alternate  comparability 
pay  plan. 

That  will  be  followed  by  a  resolution 
for  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  Un- 
employment Benefits  and  Allowsaices, 
about  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  com- 
mented yesterday,  and  a  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  for  those  agen- 
cies which  have  not  been  handled  in  the 
regular  appropriation  bills. 

On  Thursday,  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  the  resolution  providing  Equal 
Rights  for  Men  and  Women  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Pour  hours  of  debate. 
with  an  open  rule. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and,  any  further  program 
will  be  aimounced  later.  In  accordance 
with  the  announcement  previously  made. 
the  Columbus  Day  recess  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  Thursday.  October  7,  until  noon  on 
Tuesday,  October  12. 


SESSION  ON  FRIDAY 

(Mr.  GROSS  ari»d  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  Uie  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  on  the 
fioor.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  the  ur- 
gency is  about  the  bill  to  be  called  up 
tomorrow  i^  noon. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  am  very  happy  tbe  gen- 
tleman asked  the  questicQ.  Tbe  gentle- 
man hims^  is  one  of  the  moet  dUlgmt 
Members  of  the  House  and  is  here  on  all 
occasions. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  c(Hnplete  the  business  of  this 
session  as  expeditiously  as  we  can.  We 
have  scheduled  the  bill  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred.  It  is  on  the  whip 
notice,  and  In  accordance  with  tbe  con- 
ference between  ^e  Speaker  and  the 
minority  leader,  we  had  annonneed  ear- 
lier that  Friday  sessions  would  be  In  or- 
der at  any  time  when  the  business  de- 
manded It. 

Aside  from  that,  there  are  eunmlttee 
meetlnss  that  are  fvry  Important,  and 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  ttwt  a  session  tomorrow  Is  impor- 
tant for  tiie  expeditions  oonsideratian  of 
the  business  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  thai  tbe 
House  has  once  again  written  a  bill  on 
tbe  House  floor  for  the  Bouse  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I  assume 
the  delegation  to  Italy  is  on  its  way.  or 
will  be  early  tomorrow  morning,  after 
the  House  being  kept  hiere  untH  9:15  to- 
night in  order  to  get  the  decks  cleared. 
I  Just  do  not  imderstand  why  the  House 
will  be  in  session  tomorrow  on  a  bill  the 
subject  of  which  is  of  no  emergency  na- 
ture, nils  bill  could  rest  before  the 
House  for  another  week  or  2  we^s  or  a 
month  and  nothing  would  be  lost  by  the 
fact  that  it  had. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  mer^  like  to 
restate  what  I  said  in  my  remarks  a 
moment  ago.  and  that  is  aside  from  this 
bm,  we  do  have  important  matters  be- 
fore various  committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  legislative  day  that  occurs  to- 
morrow is  very  important  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  business.  This  Is  not 
an  unusual  thing  in  a  legislative  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
that,  let  me  say  that  if  we  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  House  of  Represwitatlves 
where  there  must  be  a  session  of  the 
House  in  order  to  keep  Members  in  Wash- 
ington to  attend  committee  sessions,  then 
we  have  certainly  reached  a  really  low 
estate  in  the  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further,  and  I  shall  not  take  any  further 
liberties  with  the  gentlonan's  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Under  the  Reorganization 
Act  that  this  body  passed  In  the  dosing 
days  of  the  last  Ccmgress,  we  mtivlded 
for  certain  legislative  days  with  respect 
to  the  reporting  of  a  bill  by  a  otmmlttee 
and  the  ctxisideration  of  the  bHI  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  We  have  a  long  list  of 
"must"  legislation  that  must  come  to  this 
Chamber  before  we  can  adjourn  this 
session,  and  the  legislative  day  tomorrow 
is  quite  important,  not  (»ly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  schedule  on  the 
floor,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
time  elapsing  legislative  befwe  report- 
ing a  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee. 


THE  BCONCMOC  WAR  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  ezt«id  bis  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Novonber  11. 1965,  colonial  Rhodesia  de- 
clared Itself  an  Independent  nation.  Just 
as  tbe  American  Colonies  did  an  July  4, 
1776.  A  war  with  Britain  followed  In  each 
instance.  The  war  made  cm  tbe  Ameri- 
can CokinieB  was  a  military  movement, 
while  that  made  on  Rhodesia  was  eoo- 
nomic. 

There  was  another  similarity  in  that 
outsiders  Joined  in  each  war— France  to 
assist  the  newly  bom  American  nation 
against  the  BrlUsh  and  the  IMted  Na- 
tions Joining  Brltabi  in  an  economic  war 
against  Rhodesia.  There  is  another  sim- 
ilarity which  followed  these  declarations 
of  Independence,  that  is,  both  of  the 
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newly  bom  mttloos  raeoeeded  In  making 
their  indBpenctanoe  a  reality. 

On  August  9,  I971,  the  Rhodeslan  Pro- 
motion Council,  of  which  Mr.  C.  O.  Tracy 
of  Salisbury,  Rhodeda.  ]b  chairman,  pub- 
llBhed  in  the  mtematlonal  Herald  Trib- 
une a  supplement  wfalcA  vividly  por- 
trayed the  tremendous  ecoaomle  prog- 
ress achieved  by  the  Rhodesians  since 
the  date  of  their  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Rhodeslan  Promotion  Oooncll,  lo- 
cated at  701/2  Mutual  House,  fftpeke  Ave- 
nue, In  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent, nonpolltlcal  and  nonprofltmak- 
Ing  organization  which  alms  to  promote 
knowledge  of  Rhodesia's  econoaile  de- 
velopment and  potential.  It  Is  financed 
entirely  by  subscriptions  and  donations 
from  corporate  and  individual  members. 
The  Council  shows  visiting  business- 
men. Industrialists,  agriculturists,  news- 
papermen, and  other  oplnlon-fonners 
significant  farming,  industrial  and  min- 
ing activities  throughout  Rhodesia.  It 
also  arranges  for  them  to  meet  ministers, 
senior  civU  servants,  and  leading  per- 
sonalities in  Rhodeslan  finance,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  agriculture. 

The  report  published  in  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribime  Is  most  Interesting. 
It  clearly  reveals  that  the  combined  ef- 
fort of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  aggressive 
siipport  of  the  all-powerful  United  States 
of  America,  have  lost  the  economic  war 
they  imposed  against  little  Rhodesia. 
And,  indeed,  they  should  have  lost.  The 
defeat  is  a  humiliating  one. 

The  Information  provided  by  the  Rho- 
deslan Promotion  Coimcll  in  the  supple- 
ment reveals  that  Rhodesia  has  become 
strong  economically  and  that  she  is  here 
to  stay.  Her  economy  is  advancing  in  all 
fields — tai  commerce,  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  construction,  and 
per  capita  Income,  as  well  as  In  ccnfl- 
dence. 

Confronted  with  the  most  oppressive 
organized  economic  pressiu^  ever  di- 
rected at  any  nation,  the  Rhodesians  dug 
in  and  went  to  work.  They  maintained 
their  balance  and  did  not  turn  back.  They 
have  not  been  gniff,  vindictive,  dls- 
gnmtled  or  discourteous.  They  have  not 
suggested  to  their  economic  oppressors 
that  they  could  Just  "Itunp  It"  or  st^  to 
you-know-where.  They  remained  calm, 
maintained  their  composure  and  went 
about  the  business  of  maintaining  their 
Independence  and  constructing  a  strong 
economy.  While  enduring  tremendous 
burdens,  they  stood  tall  and  strong  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  the  economic  war 
which  brought  numerous  hardship  upmi 
them.  But  very  soon  the  pressures  began 
to  loae  their  effectiveness.  Their  economy 
gradually  and  consistently  moved  to 
higher  levels  and  to  more  fertile  ground. 
Now  they  are  firmly  entrendied  in  the 
world  family  of  nations. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Oovemment 
wlU  come  to  realize  It  has  made  a  serious 
mistake  In  Its  treatment  of  Rhodesia. 
Prankly,  we  should  be  commending  the 
Rhodesians  for  ttielr  courage.  We  should 
recognize  their  government,  assume  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  resume  an  ex- 
change of  trade.  By  so  doing,  we  have 


nothing  to  lose.  Ih  fact,  we  have  all  to 
gain. 

If  we  can  recognize  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  trade  with  the  So- 
viets as  we  are  doing,  tf  we  can  recognize 
and  trade  with  Red  China  as  it  aiKiears 
we  are  about  to  do,  thm  why,  oh,  why  do 
we  not  recognize,  trade  with  and  become 
the  friend  of  Rhodesia?  To  do  otherwise, 
as  we  are  doing,  is  downright  disgusting 
and  a  reflection  on  our  sense  of  fairness. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  our  Pres- 
ident and  the  policymakers  in  our  State 
Department  to  take  another  look  at  our 
policy  toward  Rhodesia,  a  policy  which  is 
wrong  and  which  should  be  corrected 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  report  published  by  the  Rho- 
deslan Promotion  Council  that  appeared 
in  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
which  report  is  as  follows: 

RHoosaiAif  Economy  Snrci  Vanuaxk  11. 
loes 

When  the  VMeratJon  of  Bhodesia  sad  Nya- 
aaland  broks  up  in  186S  there  were  many 
"propheta  of  gloom"  who  foreoeat  eooncmlo 
dimeter  for  Bbodeeto  when  she  was  cut  off 
from  the  luppoeed  beneflta  flowing  from  the 
then  highly  iwofktable  Zambian  oopper  mlnee 
Immediately  foUomng  the  dlwdutkai  of  tlie 
fMaratlon,  the  Rhodeslan  eeonomy  went 
through  a  dlfllcult  period  with  the  lose  of  a 
large  number  of  Kuropeena.  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  Rhodealen  and  BrltUb  Oovem- 
menta  broke  down  on  the  question  of  ma- 
jortty  rule,  and  on  the  11th  November  IMS 
Rhodeals  declared  Itaelf  Independent  in  the 
face  of  predletlona  of  eoonomlo  ruin  from 
"experte"  within  and  outalde  the  country. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  waa  fol- 
lowed Immediately  by  the  Imposition  of  eco- 
nomic ianetlona  by  Britain  and  many  other 
countries.  A  year  later  a  reeolutlon  waa 
paaaed  by  the  United  Nations  which  pur- 
ported to  make  economic  aanctlona  against 
Rhodeela  mandatary  for  aU  member  natlona. 
Slnoe  then  varloua  other  reeolutlona  have 
been  paased  by  the  17nlted  Natlona  In  an  at- 
tempt to  tighten  sanctions,  and  the  British 
and  other  OoTamaente  have  taken  numer- 
oua  atepa  In  an  attempt  to  bring  Rhodeela 
to  her  kneee  economloally. 

Examplea  of  theae  meaaurea  were  the  block- 
ade of  the  Portugueee  port  of  Belra  (Rho- 
desia's main  outlet  to  the  aea)  by  veeeela  and 
aircraft  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  prevent  crude 
oil  Buppllee  reaching  Rhodesia's  reflnary.  The 
British  Oovemment  ftoae  all  Rhodeela'a  for- 
eign reeerves  In  Britain  and  axarted  praeauree 
on  other  countries  to  do  the  aame.  RbodeeU 
waa  eziMlled  from  varloiu  international  or- 
ganleatlona  and  a  number  of  ooiintrlea  Im- 
poeed  reatrlctlona  on  poetal  and  teleoom- 
munioatlon  aervloee  to  and  from  Btiodeela 
Rhodeslan  immigration  and  tourlim  promo- 
tion waa  banned  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  foreign  currency 
reaching  the  country  from  thla  aource. 

But  how  haa  the  Rhodeslan  economy  fared 
since  November  1060  In  the  face  of  what  must 
be  the  totigheet  praeeuree  and  aanetlona  ever 
impoeed  agalnet  a  oountry  ootalde  of  war- 
tlmeT 

NaturaUy  enough  1006  waa  (he  year  In 
which  aanotlons  made  their  biggest  impact, 
with  the  value  of  ekporta  and  Impacts  drop- 
ping by  88  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respec- 
tively. There  waa  a  net  Ices  through 
emlg^tlon  of  over  3,000  Kuropeana  repreeent- 
Ing  approximately  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
■uropean  popolatloB.  Uannfaeturing  output 
declined  \rr  10  par  cast  sad  the  bulMlag  In- 
dustry remained  statla.  The  sgrtonltural  In- 
dustry wae  the  most  severely  aflertad  with 
tobacco  exporta  particularly — which  prior  to 
t7.D.l.  used  to  account  for  one-tblxd  of  aU 


exporte— plummeting  to  a  fraotton  of 
former  value.  To  make  matten 
19M/VI  season  was  a  bad  drooglit 
Belra  bloekade  had  had  the  affae*  ef 
Rhodeela'a  only  oU  refinery,  sltoataa  a* 
UmtaU,  and  petrol  rationing  was  tattoduoed 
early  In  1M6.  Tbm  two  motor  vtfKUAe  aseam> 
bly  plants  geared  to  praduetng  Brttlah  bmM 
can  were  forced  to  cease  prodtoctton  aM 
some  mlnea  had  to  atoofcpUe  thatr  on  tfoe 
to  loes  of  maiketa.  Terrmlst  Uunuslona  from 
Zambia  began  and  It  was  neoeeeary  to  deploy 
tbe  security  forces  In  the  border  are^  ta  tka 
north  of  tbe  country  to  overoome  this  ttueak 
The  Oovemment  had  iTnpnsed  Lnport  e«n> 
trol  and  mora  atrlngent  exehaage  ooa- 
trol  reatrlctlona  In  1965  and.  thanfors  In 
spite  of  tbe  adverse  coaditlons,  Rhodesia 
still  managed  to  a<dileve  a  favooraM*  trad> 
ing  balance  of  R«a4.<  mUUon  In  1666.  An 
unfortunate  effect  of  sanottons  was  tbat 
many  Africans  became  unemployed  *>*r'Tiaa 
tobaooo  farmera  were  obliged  to  out  back  on 
their  labour  requirements. 

1967  saw  the  beginning  of  an  astonish- 
ing  revival  which  has  continued  steadily 
so  tbat  today  tbe  Rhodeslan  eooaomy  is 
experiencing  boom  ooaidltlona  In  vlrtuaOy 
aU  sectors.  Bzporta  and  Uaports  are  alsaost 
beck  to  their  pre-1965  IsveU;  thara  has  bsaa 
«  60  per  cent  Inoreaee  la  the  value  of  letaQ 
trade;  tbe  value  of  building  plans  approved 
annually  has  mcreased  by  600  per  cent  siaoe 
1906  to  a  new  all-time  record  In  19T0;  maau- 
faoturlng  production  baa  Ineraaeed  by  4S 
per  cent  and  the  overall  groas  demsstlu  prod- 
uct haa  increaaed  from  R$708.6  mlUloo  la 
1066  to  RSe70.7  mlUlon  In  1970.  The  emigra- 
tion tide  has  been  turned  and  from  a  asC  loss 
In  1964  there  has  been  a  net  gain  of  over  23,* 
000  Buropean  Iramigranta  since  1996.  Im* 
ployment  opportunltlee  have  inereaaed  sab- 
BtanUally  for  the  whole  population. 

A  feature  of  the  battle  agalnet  trade  em- 
bargoes and  eoonomlo  aanctlona  has  beep  the 
wide  dlveralflcatlon  which  haa  taken  place 
In  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the  »inrT»«rn 
field  spectac\ilar  progress  haa  been  made. 
with  major  dlsooverlee  of  mlnerala  being  an- 
nounced at  almoat  regular  Intervale.  Mines 
that  In  1066  were  stockpiling  their  produets 
are  now  hard  put  to  keep  up  with  demand, 
and  mineral  exporta  have  reached  an  all- 
time  high  In  both  value  and  range  of  prod- 
ucts. Important  steps  have  been  taken  to 
process  the  raw  minerals  within  the  country, 
and  the  pattern  of  Rhodesia  belag  aa  ex- 
porter of  raw  materials  Is  steadily  «*«*ngt«^ 
to  one  wbere  Rhodesia  is  f*»"«»«g  a  reputa- 
tion ss  an  exporter  of  prooeaeed  or  partly 
processed  mlnerala.  The  manufMoturlag  In- 
dustry haa  diversified  and  exi>anded  to  auch 
an  extent  tbat  it  la  hardly  reoognlmble  from 
Ita  pre- 1968  days.  Announcemente  that  prod- 
ucts that  were  previously  Imported  are  now 
manufactured  locally,  are  made  with  almoet 
monotonous  regtilarlty  and  many  of  thee* 
prodxicte  have  eatabUahed  export  markets  for 
themselves.  In  the  agricultural  field,  dlveral- 
flcatlon away  from  tobacco  has  been  a  tfower 
process,  but  the  podtlOD  has  now  been 
reached  where  producte  such  as  cotton,  beaf 
and  malae  are  overtaking  tobaooo  la  Impor- 
tance, While  other  crops  suoh  as  tea,  rngar. 
coffee  and  fruit  are  growing  In  value  rapidly. 
Wheat  production  has  made  remarkable 
strides  and  the  poeltlon  haa  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that  Rhodesia  produoee  neeriy  half 
ita  requlremente  of  wheat  looally,  wharaaa 
prior  to  1968  wheat  production  was  asgU- 
glble. 

A  measure  of  the  euooees  that  RbodsMana 
have  bad  In  overcoming  aanetlona  eaa  be 
gauged  from  the  faot  tbat  tx>th  aaotcar  ve- 
hicle aasembly  plants  are  back  la  produe- 
tlon;  petrol  ratloalag  has  beee  abctttliad, 
aad  petrol  la  now  cheaper  la  Rhodeela  tliaa 
In  Britain.  Although  ahortagee  of  oartain 
Imported  luxury  gooda  ooour  froas  tiaM  to 
time  because  of  the  need  to  oonserve  for- 
eign exchange  for  eeeentlal  items.  Rhode- 
elans  can  buy  most  things.  Prior  to  1968  RHo- 
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dssla'a  eooaramy  was  tradlUoaally  tied  to 
tbat  of  Britain  gatag  back  to  Oolonlal  days. 
but  thla  dependence  on  Brltam  has  been 
severed,  probably  never  to  be  regained.  Vfhen 
the  BrltUb  Oovemment  devalued  the  pound 
in  1967  Rhodesia  did  not  find  It  neoeeeary  to 
follow  ault  and  «ie  Bhodeelan  curroney  has 
retamed  its  value. 

In  view  of  the  relatlvttly  rioeed  aatnro  of 
tbe  eooaaomy  alnoe  tbe  impoaltum  of  aano- 
tlons It  could  be  aeeumed  that  aerloua  Infla- 
tion would  result.  This  hae  not  been  the  case. 
however,  and  Rhodesia's  rate  of  Inflation  la 
smongst  the  lowest  In  the  world  because  of 
adept  monetary  policy  and  skillful  eoatrcd 
of  the  money  market.  By  the  end  of  Juae 
1971  the  Buropean  consumer  price  Index  had 
only  risen  by  \1Jk  per  cent  since  1968,  and 
the  African  consumer  price  Index  by  13.8  per 
cent  m  the  same  period  annual  average  ratee 
of  3  2  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent  reepectlveiy. 
Taxation  has  remained  at  a  low  level  and  It 
has  not  been  necessary  to  raise  the  income 
tax  rate  since  1968.  In  fact.  Income  tax  rates 
have  been  lowered  to  make  Rhodesia  attrac- 
tive to  Immigrants,  and  to  ensure  the  re- 
tention of  skills  within  the  country.  The 
maximum  Income  tax  payable  by  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  40c  In  the  dollar  (lOOc)  and  com- 
pany tax  la  fixed  at  40c  for  each  doUsr  of 
taxable  Income.  Tb»  Minister  of  Finance  was 
able  to  abolish  super  tax  In  1969. 

Due  to  tbe  phenomenal  growth  In  the 
economy,  particularly  In  tbe  mining  and 
agricultural  sidieree.  It  would  have  been  un- 
natural for  no  probleoM  to  have  arisen.  The 
Oovemment  has  embarked  on  long  term  rem- 
edies to  overoome  them.  Transportation 
servlcee  have  been  stretched  to  the  limit  and 
Rhodeela  Railways  are  now  In  the  poeltlon 
where  they  are  unable  to  accept  all  tbe 
traffic  on  offer.  Unleaa  thla  problem  la  over- 
come the  oountry 's  export  performance  could 
be  adversely  affected  and  Government  has 
allocated  large  amounts  of  c^tal  to  the 
Railways  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge. Steps  have  been  taken  to  stimulate 
road  transport,  but  until  theee  measures  have 
had  time  to  take  effect  the  transport  In- 
dustry will  remain  under  a  considerable 
strain.  In  spite  of  the  dlfflcultlee  encountered 
in  moving  all  Rhodeslan  traffic,  Zamblan 
goods  are  Btm  being  transported  on  Rho- 
desia's road  and  rail  syetem  In  accordance 
with  the  Oovemment's  policy  of  maintain- 
ing friendly  relatlona  with  all  countries.  It 
was  recently  announced  that  due  to  an  acute 
shortage  of  maize  In  Zambia,  Rhodesia  would 
export  1 .6  million  bags  of  malxe  to  that  coun- 
try. Another  problem  arising  frran  the  boom 
conditions  Is  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
for  non-essential  Items,  due  to  the  neces- 
sity to  allocate  large  amounts  for  Imports  of 
equipment,  parUeularly  for  the  railways.  The 
situation  should  prove  to  be  a  relatively  short 
term  problem,  as  once  the  neoeeeary  capital 
equipment  has  been  obtained,  exporta  will 
Increase  and  relieve  the  preeaure  through 
Increased  earnings  of  foreign  currency.  The 
possibility  of  a  skilled  manpower  shortage 
vr&s  foreseen,  and  plans  were  Implemented  In 
1968  to  overoome  this  by  Introducing  leglala- 
tlon  to  stimulate  apprenticeship  training. 
and  by  laoreaaed  efforta  to  enooorage  ekllled 
ment  to  emigrate  to  Rhodeela.  Thla  foresight 
haa  borne  fruit  and  the  available  skilled 
manpower  should  be  adequate  to  nteet  ex- 
pected demand.  Of  oourae,  Rhodeela  la  beeet 
with  the  aame  problem  that  aeema  to  be  en- 
demic to  the  rest  of  Africa  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  worlds  rapidly  expanding 
population:  at  S.6  per  oent  per  annum  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  Rhodeslan  eoonomy  aur- 
vived  the  battle  sgatast  saaotloaa  but  It  has 
remained  buoyant  and  expaadsd  at  an  sa- 
tonlahlng  rate.  Thla  Is  even  naore  reaiarkable 
If  aooonnt  la  lakea  of  the  generally  adverse 
weather  condltloaa  experlenoed  alaoe  1968. 
Including  two  national  droughts  and  a  dla- 
astrotia  spell  of  treat,  and  the  faot  that  the 


oonatry'B  seoorlty  forces  have  beea  on  oon- 
stant  alert  to  combat  oommonlst  Inenxslan 
fxom  over  the  country's  northern  border. 
This  last  threat  appears  to  have  diminished, 
aa  from  all  acoounts  the  inflltratora  have 
been  accounted  for  and  there  have  been  no 
Ineorslone  In  the  laet  eighteen  months.  An 
unfortunate  and  '^'T"""*"  effect  ot  aanotlons 
has  been  the  distress  oauaed  to  members  of 
the  African  population  who  have  bean  de- 
prived of  employment  opportunltlea  aad  so- 
cial ^TiMmiti—  that  would  have  beea  available 
in  tbe  rural  areas  If  the  eoonomy  had  not  had 
to  l>attle  against  a  wortd-wlde  trade  embargo. 

One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  sever- 
ing of  the  traditional  trading  ties  prsvlourty 
existing  between  Rhodeela  and  Oreat  Britain 
has  been  the  development  m  BaBSbury  of  a 
sophlstloated  Insurance  Market.  Before 
Rhodeala's  Dedaratton  of  Independenoe,  In 
meeting  the  Insuraiuse  needs  of  the  country, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
London  Market  with  a  high  percentage  of 
Rhodeelan  risks  being  pleoed  at  Uoyd's. 

The  attempt  by  the  British  Oovemment, 
as  an  a^>ect  of  sanctions,  to  "freeae"  m  Lon- 
don claims  settlements  due  to  Rhodeslan 
policyholders  proved  to  be  completely  abor- 
tive. Although  It  resulted  In  the  deregiatra- 
tlon  of  Lloyd's,  all  claims  have  been  hon- 
oured; Insurance  company  clalma  have  been 
met  from  the  Rhodslan  resources  of  the  ex- 
ternally-controlled  iBsarere.  who  have  never- 
theless continued  to  operaU. 

Today,  risks  of  almoet  any  kind  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  tbe  Rhodeslan  Insurance  Market 
and.  Indeed,  It  la  a  requirement  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Treasury  that  they  should  be  so  ab- 
sorbed, thus  effecting  a  most  desirable  saving 
of  foreign  currency. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  leeeon  to  be  learned 
from  this  almoet  phoenlx-Uke  recovery  of  an 
eeonomy  whoee  demlee  wae  predicted  within 
weeks  of  that  fateful  dedslon  in  November 
1966.  Tbe  Impression  one  gains  from  a  visit 
to  tbat  sundrenched  land,  with  Its  people  go- 
ing about  their  buslaeas  normally.  Is  that 
tbe  Rhodesians  have  imearthed  a  secret 
weapon.  The  secret  of  their  success  can  be 
summed  up  In  two  words — hard  work. 


Ex:oNoiyac  oppoRTDNmr  act 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

(BSr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addreoB  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
HoiMe  of  Representatives  nears  a  final 
vote  on  the  Economic  On>ortunlty  Act 
Amendments  of  1971, 1  feel  it  important 
that  I  explain  hi  greater  detail  my  objec- 
tions to  this  measure. 

These  oblectlons  do  not  extend  to  the 
program  itself.  Since  its  Inception  in 
Congress,  I  have  oonslsteDtly  supported 
both  the  intent  and  the  direction  of  a 
program  which  I  felt  would  help  bring 
our  underprivileged  back  above  the  pov- 
erty level  into  the  Ufe  of  a  useful  citiaen. 

This  was  the  Intent  of  tbe  program  as 
OTighially  conceived.  Today's  Wll  is  de- 
signed not  to  reduce  poverty  but  to  re- 
pnxluce  it. 

Spedfldally.  I  object  to  the  inoluslon 
with  the  Mil's  boundaiies  of  benefits  for 
the  so-called  "near-  or  non-poor"  which 
I  believe  Is  a  first  step  toward  a  dan- 
gerous expansion  of  our  ocoioem  which 
should  be  toward  the  elimination  <tf  pov- 
erty. I  alao  feel  that  the  present  program 
falls  to  correct  ttM  present  tfarae-way 
demarcation  of  authority  In  which  rep- 
resentatlvee  of  the  target  area  are  per- 
mitted the  power  of  disruption  without 


being  saddled  with  any  executive  rMpon- 

blltty. 

The  fruits  of  this  unfortunate  decision 
are  clear  throughout  the  Nation  but  most 
particularly  In  Dallas  where  Mckerlnff 
and  dissention  threaten  to  bring  an  effec- 
tive antlpoverty  program  to  an  untimely 
end. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  beUeve  it  wise  to 
eliminate  the  20 -percent  local  contribu- 
tion which  was  originally  designed  to  in- 
spire the  Interest  and  the  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  local  antlpoverty  groups. 
TfaB  flnt  step  toward  making  this  strictly 
a  Federal  handout  program  and  detach- 
ing it  from  the  oversigbt  of  locally  di- 
rected agencies  is  the  removal  ot  such  a 
oost-partlclpation  requirement. 

Most  drastle  of  all  the  new  ideas  ad- 
vanced in  thte  document  is  the  transfer 
cA  tbe  legal  services  program  to  a  so- 
caUed  Independent,  so-called  nonprofit 
oorporatiiHi.  I  believe  that  we  have  In  the 
case  of  our  new  Postal  Dqiartmait  a 
prime  example  of  how  dangerous  soch  an 
experiment  can  be.  We  know  that  here 
scBh  a  change  has  neither  improved  mail 
service  nor  resulted  in  economies,  and  I 
can  see  no  way  in  which  transfer  of  legal 
s^nce  Into  the  shadowy  sanctuary  of  an 
irresponsible  private  corporation  will  im- 
prove It. 

The  start  made  by  our  economic  op- 
portunity program  was  an  excellent  one 
and  the  succees  of  such  diverse  programs 
as  Headstart.  Job  Corps,  and  Upward 
Bound,  deserves  a  better  end  than  this. 
While  I  am  sure  that  ways  will  be  foimd 
tx>  spcoA  the  billions  authorised  by  this 
program,  I  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
benefits  will  reach  those  that  need  and 
deserve  them  and  I  am  equally  ccnvlneed 
that  the  hard-working,  mlddte-lnoome 
taxpayer  who  Is  footing  the  bill  for  this 
program  will  not  see  the  reeuHs  fmn  it 
he  has  been  led  to  believe  are  poealble.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  the  only  way  to  com- 
bat the  present  critical  and  wasteful 
situa/tlan  is  to  cease  all  funding  for  a  pe- 
riod during  which  the  entire  program  can 
be  overhauled. 


THE  NATIONAL  FRATERNAL  ORDPl 
OF  POLKTE.  DBTBCTTVES  AND  SPE- 
CIAL POLICX  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  RODSH  asked  and  waa  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hla  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  zlse  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
outstanding  work  presently  being  aooom- 
idlshed  by  the  National  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  Detectives  and  Special  Police 
AssodatiaQ.  This  organimttwi  la  com- 
posed of  law  enf  oroement  onantettoDs 
and  individuals,  with  members  In  moet  of 
the  50  States  of  the  united  States  and  co- 
(QMratcs  with  similar  organliattoQB 
throughotit  the  world. 

This  national  organlsatkm  was  or- 
ganised in  10A3  as  a  randflnstUm  of  the 
Heroes  m  the  Une  of  Duty  Asaodatton 
which  was  f  onnad  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  survivl&g  cbQdran  of  polkwnsp 
and  firemen  killed  or  totally  and  per- 
manently dlft>hb>^  In  the  Una  of  duty. 

The  meaabershlp  Inrlurtss  sharlffa.  de- 
tsotives.  police,  constables,  former  mfll- 
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Ury  poUee,  oOeets  of  ttM  oourta.  Alfeor- 
ncTo.  court  oterlu.  special  police,  detec- 
tive accBt%  InTeattgwUvik  and  other  ctric 
mindMl  indlTidiMto  sash  m  busbMNmen 
aDd  dergysMii.  Tlie  common  Interart 
unlttii«  ail  oi  theee  ioOMdaalm  te  ttw 
deeire  to  fight  crime. 

In  this  effort,  the  n*tkmal  f ratenud 
order  pubUshea  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tional information  on  the  nature  of  law 
exaforoement.  an  ways  and  means  to  stop 
crime,  and  bow  to  assist  ofBoers  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  crime. 

'One  oi  the  aietlvltlea  of  tliia  organlaa- 
tioQ  la  to  preaoit  awards  to  indtvlduala  to 
recognlae  q?eclal  acUcvamenta  In  law 
enfwcament,  in  crime  prevention  and 
control.  I  am  Indeed  honored  to  be  one  of 
the  reeb>lentB  of  the  national  fraternal 
order's  awards  for  my  actlTity  in  for- 
warding the  implementatloD  of  "911"  as 
the  nationwide  emergency  telepbcme 
number. 

My  pleasure  in  receiving  this  award 
from  this  distinKiiiahed  group  Is  increased 
by  their  promise  to  assist  in  whatever  way 
they  can  to  poUiciae  and  popularize  the 
cause  of  "911."  It  is  Important  to  me  and 
gratifying  that  this  prestigious  law  en- 
forcement association  has  seen  tbm  im- 
portanoe  to  pidloe  oommunlcationa  of 
implementing  throughout  the  Uhtted 
States  the  nationwide  emergency  num- 
ber "911."  By  this  speed-up  in  eommimi- 
cations  between  the  police  and  the  pub- 
lie,  we  can  better  save  Uvea,  vnn«hend 
the  offenders,  and  prevent  crimes. 

The  aaticnal  fraternal  <»>der  has  also 
asked  that  I  serve  on  their  advisory  com- 
mittee to  help  establish  "911"  in  com- 
munittes  throui^ioiit  the  country.  I  look 
forward  to  their  suivort  and  cooperation 
in  this  mdeavor. 


INTEaiOPPlCE     SOFTBALL    LEAOUE 
CHAMPION8HZP 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Secretary, 
I  take  this  moment  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  to  the 
members  ot  my  staff  and  others  em- 
ployed by  this  body  and  elsewhere  who 
pb^ed  under  my  sponsorship  in  the 
House  InterofBoe  Softball  League  and 
who  won  that  league  last  week.  Then  last 
night  this  same  team  won.  3  to  3,  a  game 
with  a  team  from  the  ofllee  of  Senator 
PHiT.n»  Hakt  of  *^tffhigitp  and  thns  se- 
cored  the  efaamplonriilp  of  Capitol  Hfll. 

Since  sport  knows  no  partisanship,  I 
probably  should  not  point  out  that  ours 
was  the  only  Republican  team  In  the 
playofla  on  the  Houae  side  and  that  Sena- 
tor Haxt  is  also  a  Democrat.  But  I  assume 
my  ooUeagoBB  in  ttie  House  on  botti  sides 
of  the  aide  will  take  some  ideasure  In 
the  humilitation  brought  by  the  House 
ofllee  staff  ^ampfcrna  to  the  beat  of  the 
office  teams  tron  Ibe  ottMr  body. 

During  the  season,  tiie  Badmen— so 
named  In  honor  of  their  ^Mnsor  and  be- 
caose  of  certain  taatea  ootdde  tlMlr  train- 
ing schedule— achieved  a  aeaaon  reoonl 
of  13  wins  and  three  kMaes.  When  the 
playoffs  are  ineltided.  ttie  record  was  16 
to  3.  "nioae  playoff^  saw  us  defeat  the 


flaktod  by  my  eoileaguea  and 
frlenck  Toaanr  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Joami  MnnsH  ot  New  Jersey 
and.  JoRK  Dm  of  PennsylvEDla. 

The  namea  of  thoae  who  played  on  the 
team  from  time  to  time  are  as  follows: 

caiadea  lamhart,  captain.  UBAP; 
Virginia  Oaoo.  staff  of  Repreasntative 
Baoww;  Lee  CMshotm,  phyaical  tbera- 
plst>  Georgetown  University  Ho^Tltal; 
Susan  Znsley.  staff  of  R^tresentative 
Biowir;  Puny  Richards,  Republican 
Congressional  Committee:  Howard  Oor- 
raU.  RapuhUcaa  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 

Eulo  Regala,  House  of  Representa- 
tives elevator  operator;  Jay  Colmer, 
Victor  O.  Schinnerer  and  Co.;  Charles 
Barber,  House  electrician;  Robert  Mer- 
rick, American  Security  li  Trust  Co.; 
Norman  Richards.  Department  of  Health, 
ysrturstlom,  and  Welfare:  Lawrence 
Oraham,  legislative  assistant  to  Repre- 
sentative Bboww;  Wayne  King,  press 
assistant  to  Representative  Bkown. 

Joe  Brooks,  l^rtngfleld;  Randy  Davis, 
St.  Paris;  and  Jim  Mclntlre,  South 
Charleston,  an  Interns  on  my  staff. 


STORM  DAMAGE 


(Mr.  PORSTTHE  asked  «md  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  month  and  early  in  September,  sev- 
ere storms  struck  many  sections  of  the 
United  States,  causing  severe  damage 
and  high  property  losses. 

As  many  people  began  to  clean  up 
and  to  rebuild  after  the  destruction,  they 
found  they  were  imable  to  obtain  Federal 
disaster  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Why?  Because  more  than  a  year  had 
passed  since  their  communities  had  be- 
come eligible  for  federally  subsidized 
flood  insurance. 

For  instance,  in  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  some 
200  square  blocks  were  flooded  by  Dorla's 
heavy  rains.  In  an  area  Including  10,000 
dwelling  imlts,  only  20  flood  Insurance 
policies  had  been  Issued. 

Strictly  interpreted,  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1068  prohibits 
these  property  owners  from  obtaining 
SBA  loans  until  they  first  paid,  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  the  cost  of  damage 
which  could  have  been  Insured. 

In  my  district,  flooding  was  not  so 
severe.  But.  it  could  have  been — as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  And,  many  of  my  con- 
stttuents  could  also  have  been  left  out 
in  the  cold — almost  literally. 

That  is  why  two  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  Jersey — ^Mrs.  Dwm  and  Mr.  Wn>- 
tfULL — and  I,  as  well  as  Senator  CLirroas 
P.  Cass,  have  introduced  amendmmts 
today  to  the  Flood  Insurance  Aet  to  ease 
restrictions  oi  insurance  and  disaster 
loans.  I  plan  to  have  additional  legisla- 
tion in  this  same  area  within  a  few  days. 

However,  today's  bill  provides: 

A  2-year  suspension  of  the  require- 
ment that  flood  insurance  Is  neceasary 
before  disaster  loans  are  available  to  In- 
dividuals or  businessmen  In  communities 
eligible  for  insin-ance  for  more  than  1 
year. 

Extension  of  flood  instu^nce  coverage 


to  all  residential  dwellings.  Instead  of  the 
present  limitation  to  structures  hoosli^ 
up  to  four  families. 

A  2-year  extension  providtog  oorarage 
for  municipalities  which  pledge  to  adopt 
land  use  and  control  measures. 

Senator  Cask,  Mrs.  Dwtkb,  Oaagnm- 
man  Wibicall  and  myself  are  not  alone 
in  our  belief  that  some  owners  and  bosl. 
nessmen,  faced  with  staggering  losses, 
should  not  be  victimized  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
Oeorge  K.  Bernstein  has  publicly  labeled 
this  provislan,  requiring  insuranee  betora 
loans  can  be  obtained,  as  inequitable  and 
unenforceable.  He  has  called  It  datrt- 
mental  to  the  long-range  purpose  of  the 
flood  Insurance  program  and  has  urged 
its  repeal. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  pres- 
ent statute  provides  that  until  December 
31  of  this  year  communities  can  become 
eligible  for  flood  insurance  by  pledging 
to  adopt  the  necessary  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  by  that  date.  After  that, 
however,  any  application  for  Insurance 
will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  already 
adopted  measiu-es. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  will  severely  re- 
tard new  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
become  eligible  so  that  their  reiddents 
and  businessmen  can  purchase  ttie  in- 
surance. The  2-year  extension  wiU  sig- 
nificantly ease  this  burden. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  restriction 
to  four-family  tmits  Is  discriminatory,  in 
that  it  arbitrarily  cuts  off  residents  of 
apartment  facilities  housing  five,  or  six, 
or  seven,  or  20  families. 

We  have  learned  that  consideration  ia 
being  given  to  expanding  this  program  to 
cover  more  units,  and  even  to  reducing 
rates  to  encourage  more  participation. 

This  is  certaliily  encouraging.  But  I 
don't  think  we  should  leave  it  to  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  certain  individuals  will  be  covered.  I 
think  that  we  should  have  it  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  law. 

Presently,  the  statute  provides  for 
$17,500  aggregate  liability  for  any  dweU- 
ing  unit  and  $30,000  for  any  structure 
containing  more  than  one  imit.  The 
amendment  would  provide  $17,500  cover- 
age for  the  first  unit,  $30,000  for  two 
units  and  $10,000  additional  coverage  for 
each  unit  ttiereafter. 

I  will  be  seeking  yoiu*  support  for  these 
important  measures.  We  have  learned 
very  graphically  within  the  past  few 
weeks  how  serious  fioodlng  can  be.  There 
are  many,  many  BCembers  In  this  Houae 
with  constituents  who  were  stuck  because 
they  did  not  tuive  insurance  and  could 
not  get  loans. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  this  puni- 
tive. I  assert,  and  I  hope  yoa  agree,  that 
we  should  takes  these  steps  to  bdp  our 
citizens  obtain  the  help  that  Is  needed. 

The  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  a 
good  law.  It  has  helped  many,  many 
Americans.  I  think  we  can  make  Vk  better 
so  that  more  people  will  have  more  op- 
portunities to  purchase  the  Inearance. 

In  addition  to  urging  mty  ciuileaguai  to 
support  theae  amendxmnta,  I  wo«ld  alao 
urge  you  all  to  contmnally  remind  yovr 
constituents  of  the  ImpOTtanee  of  ttato 
fine  i^rogram.  I  have  found  that  many, 
many  eommunitiea,  bnstnesaes,  and  tndl- 
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viduals  ase  attll  not  aware  of  this  pro- 
gram. Their  do  not  even  know  the  insur- 
ance is  avallallie. 

Ilie  ndaral  Insoxaoice  Administration 
has  fine  Uts  available  explaining  the 
flood  insuranoe  program  very  clearly,  in- 
cluding the  tgrpes  of  land  use  and  control 
measures  that  are  required.  I  have  sent 
this  information  along  to  all  of  the 
mayors  in  my  district,  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  helpful. 

Many,  many  people  have  found  out — 
too  late — Uiat  ttils  lnsin*anoe  is  a  pretty 
good  bargain.  I 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
adding  to  these  remarks  the  text  of  an 
article  which  appeared  S^tember  21  in 
the  Burlington  County,  N.J.,  Times,  deal- 
ing with  this  subject: 

iNSTnUMCE   iGlfOUD   80   BlSIDBHTS   LOSE 

XuoxBnjxT  FOB  An> 
(By  I^beth  Bledaoe) 

BuBLUfOTOH  CiTT. — It's  a  good  tblng  Trop- 
ical Storm  Docla  did  UtUe  dsmsg*  ben. 

If  It  had,  aooonUng  to  admiitstnitors  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  In  Washing- 
ton, residents  woxild  have  discovered,  to  their 
surprise  and  dismay,  they  are  unqualified 
to  reoelve  the  bulk  of  federal  (Ueeater  aid 
autborlaed  by  President  Nixon,  when  be  offi- 
cially labeled  New  Jereey  a  disaster  area. 

They  would,  in  fact,  be  In  the  same  leaky 
boat  as  residents  of  KUsabeth.  reporting 
heavy  flood  damage  but  now  unable  to  get 
their  full  share  of  government  wsBlBtanoe. 

The  problem,  say  federal  souroes.  Is  thU: 
The  White  House  made  $20  mllUon  available 
for  relief,  attar  Dorla  swept  through  the  aUte 

Aug.  a7-aa. 

But  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  decrees  that 
if  federaUy  subsldlaed  Insiirance  has  been 
available  in  a  community  for  one  year,  resi- 
dents who  haven't  bought  policies  are  Ineligi- 
ble for  the  majority  of  aid  programs  under- 
written by  the  $30  million.  Only  low-income 
f amlUes  are  exempt  from  this  provision. 

BuxUi^ton  Olty,  one  of  two  county  mu- 
nldpaUtlaa  to  qualify  for  federal  flood  In- 
surance. tf«»T»*«»  ellgllfle  last  spring,  reports 
Mayor  Herman  OoeteUo. 

"And  we  gave  the  program  wide  play,  to 
Inform  as  many  people  as  possible,  but,  to 
my  knowledge."  be  added,  "nobody^  ex- 
pressad  any  interest  In  buying  the  package." 

This  means,  be  agreed,  that  U  Dorla  had 
flung  her  full  weight  against  this  Oelaware- 
slde  munldpallty,  only  a  portion  of  residen- 
tial damagee  would  have  been  funded  by  dis- 
aster relief  dollars. 

"^ntunately,  Burlington  had  no  damage 
whatsoever,  aside  from  a  few  flooded  base- 
ments," Mayor  OoeteUo  pointed  out.  "In  re- 
cent years,  we're  undertaken  our  own  flood 
control  program,  and  It's  worked  out  well 
for  us,  so  government  money  waant  needed 
this  time." 

In  neighboring  Burlington  Township,  also 
deolared  eligible  iat  flood  Insuranoe,  the 
same  situation  exists,  although  Dorla  dam- 
age estlm«tes  ran  up  to  $80,000,  "meetly 
affecting  new  ooositructlon  sltee,"  In  the 
opinion  of  a  spokesman  for  R.  Louis  Gal- 
lagher, townablp  engineer. 

Worst  hit  by  the  reatrlotlve  Flood  Act 
provlM  Is  KllaabeUi,  popuUtton  113,000. 
where  only  30  flood  poUclee  wwe  Issued  since 
the  dty  joined  the  Insurance  In  May.  1870. 

As  noted  by  J<dui  Waters,  dty  coordinator 
of  federal  and  ataU  aid.  about  300  square 
blocks  were  flooded  Aug.  37.  and  again  when 
heavy  rains  came  Sept.  13.  Ha  said  the  area 
Included  10,000  dwelling  units,  of  which 
many  are  ati^s  homes  In  the  tM,00O-a9B,000 
range. 

"And  no  one  had  the  knowledce  tbay  aould 
loee  out  on  l»w-4attaraat  federal  disaster  loans 
If  thay  faUed  to  buy  federal  flood  insuranoe," 
he  lamented,  adding  that  many  insuranoe 


ware  lelootant  to  handle  the  govem- 
^^mn*-mt,>,mA*\m»t%  insuxanoe  bof  use  of  small 


"Tf  had  paofila  tell  me  they'd  askad  their 
agent  and  he  said  there's  no  such  thing." 
Waters  volunteered. 

Tbe  federal-state  aid  expert  said  he  bad  no 
figure  on  total  fk>od  damage  tn  KUaabeth, 
but  eaUmated  It  would  run  "several  million 
dollaiB." 

Nor  Is  EUssabeth  the  only  New  Jersey  dis- 
aster area  probably  aet  to  remain  a  disaster 
for  actne  time  to  oocne. 

Richard  Phlllbln,  dlseoter  coordinator  for 
the  Small  Business  Admlnlstratton,  agreed 
with  Waters  on  his  dollar  estimate,  then 
said  31  New  Jersey  communities  were  hit 
hard  by  flooding,  with  the  number  of  In- 
eligible homeowners  running  "thousands 
throughout  the  state." 

"We  just  can't  do  anything  for  them," 
he  summed  up. 

Those  who  can  have  something  done  for 
them  with  federal  disaster  aid  are  low-ln- 
oome  families,  that  is,  those  earning  lees 
than  specific  levels  established  area  by  area. 
The  cutoff  In  Elisabeth,  for  example,  Is 
$7,005  per  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

In  Washington,  officials  are  discussing  ways 
to  extend  the  one-year  deadline  for  purchase 
of  flood  Insurance  policies  by  at  least  another 
six  months. 


BURGER  AGAINST  BURGER 
ON  BUSING 

(Mr.  BROYHZLL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHUiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  the  case  of  Swaim  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  return  to  us,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or 
color,  the  right  not  to  be  forced  by  busing 
or  any  other  means  to  send  our  children 
to  any  particular  school.  Such  an  amoid- 
ment  would  help  to  dispel  the  confusion, 
heal  the  bitterness,  reduce  the  violence 
and  ameliorate  the  dlvlsiveness  caused 
by  the  Swann  declslan.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  also  save  the  Supreme  Court 
frcsn  itself,  from  losing  the  respect  of 
the  Nation  by  its  excesses  and  its  con- 
filctlng  opinions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  651. 

I  insert  at  this  point  two  excellent 
articles  dealing  with  the  Swann  decision. 
Chief  Justice  Burger's  extraordinary 
subsequent  attempt  at  explanation,  and 
the  utter  confusion  into  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  thrown: 

[From  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Star.  Sept.  3, 
1071] 

BouHDABixs  or  BcaiMo 

An  unusual  kind  of  staten>ent  was  Issued 
Tuesday  by  cauef  Justice  Warren  X.  Burger, 
on  the  volatile  racial  bualng  queatlon.  Barely 
does  a  justice  go  Into  lengtliy  laoturlng  on 
the  law  wtien  he  rules,  during  a  summer 
court  reeeas.  on  a  request  to  atay  a  jtMttdal 
order. 

Burger  aid  not.  ta  tM»  dtfooMB  aswetoi. 
tpTMA  any  gnti  emUghUtrntamnt  oa  tk$  mb- 
jMit,  MMak  to  protaMy  M«  iapal  jmasla  o/  Ms 
o^nturg.  No  one.  tnoludlng  jurists  ot  hlgb  re- 
pute, aeema  to  know  how  mnab  intagiatlon- 
related  busing  wlU  finally  be  required,  and 


no  haid-«nd'^ast  formula  liaa  beasi  supplied 
by  tlis  Supreme  Court.  But  Buigar^  state- 
ment may  cause  some  lower  tettsral  eoarts  to 
pause  a  btt  and  oonaUter  all  poaiiMe  altama- 
tlvaa  to  maastva  busing. 

What  he  did  was  onmmnnrt  to  tha  district 
Judges  a  re-reading  of  the  high  oourt's  land- 
■lark  decree  o<  April  30,  wkifadi  waa  ItaaU  meet 
obscure.  And  he  tKpptA  liU  finger  on  a  oer- 
taln  seotlon  at  that  rvUng  as  bsttig  of  mpmcAaX 
importance  In  some  currant  oaaaa. 

It  was  '•<ltstarbtng.'>  the  oblet  lusttae  said, 
that  the  Winston  Salem.  North  Oarollna, 
soboo)  board  apparently  uxularstood  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  aay  In  Its  ApzU  ruling  tiiat  a 
fixed  "iBdal  balaaoe"  would  be  required  tn 
all  Individual  schools.  He  xamlnded  the  board 
of  the  part  of  that  order  which  said:  "Tlie 
constitutional  coaunand  to  dusagregate 
schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school  In 
every  community  must  always  reflect  the  ra- 
cial onmpoettlon  at  the  aehool  system  as  a 
whole."  If  lower  oourts  have  decided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  requiring  the  achieve- 
ment of  zadal  balance  In  every  school,  he 
said,  "they  would  appear  to  have  oveclooked 
the  apedflo  language  at  tha  oplnton.** 

But  in  aaylng  all  this,  he  rafuaed  to  atay  a 
large-scale  busing  plan  ordered  tor  ^^nston- 
Salem,  because  It  was  received  too  late  to 
"deal  adequately  with  the  oomplez  issues 
presented." 

The  problent  Is  that  t,^i«re  mr*  more  com- 
plex issues  in  thit  field  thm*  the  whole  fed- 
eral court  tf^ttem  oan  handle  this  year,  or 
maybe  In  the  next  five  years.  Burger  Is  telling 
them  that  the  high  oourt's  busing  rule  Is 
elastic,  but  how  much  U  can  be  strstetaed 
is  still  a  mystery. 

And  the  district  judges  must  be  pardoned 
If  tbey  dont  quite  understand  It  all  at  onee. 
For  In  the  pivotal  April  decree,  the  Bupresne 
Court  unanimously  upheld  a  plan  aimad  at 
achieving  tbe  same  radal  balance  In  each 
school  In  Charlotte,  North  Oardlna.  It  ap- 
proved busing  as  an  traplemant  for  that.  And 
it  urged  tower  ooorts  to  "make  every  eSort 
to  achieve  tlM  greatest  possible  degree  at 
actual  deeegregatlon,  taking  Into  account  the 
praeticaUttes  of  the  sltuaUon." 

There  are  of  course  hundreds  of  dUferent 
praeticaUttes  and  racial  mixes  across  the 
land.  The  knoer  courU  have  a  tTl§htful  tatk 
analjfglnff  them  all  and  maatvrfny  them 
against  the  high  courTt  indefliUte  futde- 
Unes.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  win  be  done 
so  as  not  to  place  unbearable  ftnannlal  atralna 
upon  school  districts,  and  eztrsme  pbysloal 
strains  upon  schoolchildren  and  their  par- 
ents. Burger  seems  to  be  calling  tor  judicial 
temperance  and  ezperlmentatlCA. 

In  the  light  of  all  theee  difflonltlea,  Prart- 
dent  Nixon  and  BZW  Secretary  Bidukrdaon 
are  on  firm  ground  In  thair  rtiuetanoa  to 
press  for  btislng  beyond  "the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law."  For  the  Uw  ia  sUn  to  be 
developed,  m  many  court  aetlooa.  and  pre- 
cipitate odministrstltw  aettow  might  <amlm  a 
high  toll  of  botA  moiMy  siUt  edacatfonai 
quality. 

[From  tbe  Waahlngton  Star,  Sept.  4.  1971] 
To  BuB  oa  Nor  To  Bns  Za  tms  Isam 

A  new  school  year  Is  just  around  the 
comer.  School  boards,  teachers,  students  and 
parents  are  In  a  turmoil  over  tbe  plans  for 
the  busing  of  school  ohlldm  hitter  and 
yon. 

Oovemcra  of  states,  mayors  of  dtlee  and 
towns  and  ra«nbers  ot  Congress  and  of  state 
legMaturas  are  seeking  to  (bree  or  not  to 
force  the  bualng  ot  ehlldran  to  fit  demands 
for  racial  and  rellgloiis  Integration,  or  to  fit 
their  own  poUtloal  Interests. 

Tba  Nal  Issues,  however,  are  better  aduea- 
tton  or  ohlUban.  Ifarth.  Booth.  Bast  and  Wast, 
and  tbatr  aafaty  and  waltara.  Already  the 
oonrta.  IMaral.  state  and  arame^al  are  be- 
ing prssaed  to  dasa  wtth  tba  bortng  tsstts. 

Oov.  Oeorge  O.  waDaoa  of  Olabama  has 
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obaUaoffMl  tb*  rlgbt  ot  Ui*  Nlnm  tmiaMn- 
tlon  to  order  tba  buatng  of  nhllrtran  loof  <Ui- 

t«ncM  or  alMVC  rHarano—  for  Um  purpoMs  of 

rtaB>gr>ftlon  or  far  maf  otlur  purpoaa,  ftod 
Um  thiMtensd  to  take  tbe  Umw  to  ttM  8a- 
prtma  Oomt  If  necwmy. 

Ha  ba«  peniuutod  the  Al»hMB»  lagteUture 
to  eiuet  m  Btata  Uw  proUbltlng  busing.  W*l- 
Utco  tt»M  aaUl  en/oroad  biufttp  o/  •chool  chil- 
dren taUJ  ba  •  mmtm  iamte  li»  t/M  oampol^  /or 
t/ie  preaKtmoy  n«z<  yaar. 

CblaC  JucUoa  Wanrtn  K.  Burger  baa  fore- 
stailad  WaUaoa  on  tba  acbool  buatng  laaua. 
bow«v«r.  Ha  baa  nUad  tbat  Judgaa  in  lovar 
courta  vara  mlavaadliig  tba  Suprama  Oourt'a 
optnlooa  If  tbay  ordar  bualng  of  popUa  in 
tba  belief  tbat  tba  court  requlrea  radal  bal- 
ance In  every  aetiool. 

Burger  made  bla  ruling  wblle  daoUnlng  to 
■taj  a  dlatnot  oourta'  judgment  tbat  a  Nortb 
Oarollna  (Wlnaton-Salacn)  acbooi  district 
must  comply  wltb  tbe  daclaton  of  tbe  court 
banded  down  laat  April.  He  raf  uaed  tbe  atay 
beoauee  tbe  Wlnston-Salem  board  bad  taken 
DO  real  atepe  toward  daaegragatlon. 

TH«  oommenu  of  the  <Aief  Itutioe  to  the 
effect  thmt  the  Supreme  Oourfi  deoieUms  do 
not  oall  for  total  rooua  bmUmoe  or  racial 
quotae  f»  ell  eehoola  run  on  all  foura  wUh 
Prettieat  NUton't  ttatemente  Aug.  3  on  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  buetng  diapute  in  whioh  he  mleo 
stated  hie  oppoeition  to  Ifueing  aeAool  etelt- 
dren  to  aehieee  racial  bakmee. 

It  la  oonaidared  likely  tbat  Burger'a  atate- 
monta  may  bave  a  dlatlnot  affaot  on  Judgea 
and  modify  tbelr  rullnga  on  aobool  bualng 
for  deaegragaUon.  ClvU  rlgbta  leaders,  bow- 
aver,  may  demand  tbat  tba  laaua  be  taken 
up  by  tbe  wbda  court  wben  it  retuma  to 
Washington  tbU  falL  Tbey  wUl  urge  tben 
tbat  all  stepe,  Incdiidtng  busing,  must  be 
taken  to  deaagregate  tba  acbooU  completely. 

Maaawblle,  the  parent*  of  black  pttpfia  at 
well  at  thoae  of  »hUe  pupila  are  up  in  mrma 
agatntt  forotmg  their  children  to  but  30  or  40 
milee,  each  da)/  uetng  up  an  hour  or  more  of 
their  time  when  thejf  might  be  doing  home- 
work or  purging  or  helping  their  parente  with. 
work  at  home. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  pupile  themeelvea  »ey 
then  do  not  like  to  leave  the  tchoolt  near 
their  hoTnet  and  are  reaiiting.  Some  oppo- 
nent* of  busing  are  going  so  far  as  to  set  fire 
to  school  buses  or  to  put  sand  <n  their 
motors. 

In  tbe  Soutbern  sduml  districts,  tbe  plans 
for  desegregation  of  tbe  acbools  are  going 
forward  wltb  less  reslitance  tban  in  tba 
Nortb. 

In  Pontiac,  Mich.,  for  example,  opponents 
of  desegregation  and  the  busing  of  tohool- 
chUdren  dgnamited  10  empty  tehool  buees. 
Tba  dty  la  under  a  court  ordar  to  deeegre- 
gate.  an  order  wblcb  Involvea  tbe  busing  of 
8.000  of  lU  34.000  students.  Tbe  dty  baa  ap- 
pealed tbe  order  to  tbe  Supreme  Oourt.  Its 
scbool  board  bas  warned  of  a  poaalble  dls- 
aater  In  race  relations. 

Boaton,  wblcb  Is  under  preaaure  to  daeeg- 
regate  tta  acbools,  bas  promised  to  do  some- 
tblng  to  remedy  Ita  "open  enrollment"  poUcy 
under  wblcb  wblte  atudenta  bave  been  able 
to  transfer  out  of  black  majority  acbools. 

More  than  80  paroant  of  tbe  blacks  went 
to  acbools  with  a  black  majority. 

PoUttca  are  Involved  tbere.  Tlie  aobooU 
open  Wedneaday  and  tbe  leading  eandldatea 
In  tbe  Demooiatle  primary  for  mayor  on 
Sept.  4  are  Uayor  Kevin  Wblte  and  Bep.  Lou- 
ise Day  Hlcka.  long  a  foe  of  deaagregaUon. 

In  anotbar  IMohtgan  City.  Kalamaaoo.  tba 
etb  UJB.  Cljoult  Oourt  ot  Appeala  baa  raCuaed 
to  stay  an  order  for  busing  students. 

And  so  It  goes. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  cloalng  ranks 
In  support  of  tba  President's  position  on  tbe 
bualng  of  acbool  cbQdren.  Tt  bad  been  re- 
ported tbat  Seoratary  KlUot  Blobardaon  of 
tbe  Department  of  Healtb,  Sdooatlon  and 
Welfare  was  about  to  re«tgn  beoauM  be  bad 
Issued  a  desegregation  plan  for  acbools  wblcb 
(l:.»agre«<l  with  tbe  Prealdent's  statement  on 


Auattn.  can  Taaoday,  bowever,  Bteharrtaon 
bad  an  interview  wltb  tbe  Prealdent  In  San 
Clemente.  Calif.,  and  later  tnads  a  statement 
tbat  be  waa  in  entire  agreement  wltb  tbe 
Prealdent's  viewa  and  tbat  be  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  resigning.  In  addition,  Atty.  Oen. 
Jobn  N.  mtchell  and  tbe  Department  of 
Juatloe  bave  lined  up. 

It  appeara,  tbarefore,  tbat  tbe  busing  of 
acbool  children,  while  It  will  oontlnue,  wUl 
go  forward  far  leaa  drastically  than  bad  at 
first  been  ezpeeted.  Decidedly,  tbla  Is  an  la - 
sue  In  wblcb  "f"*""""  eenae  sboTild  bave  a 
play  ae  well  aa  the  enforeement  of  tbe  laws. 

■ducatlon  baa  become  more  and  more  a 
neceaatty  for  boya  and  glrla  who  wiah  to  get 
ahead  In  our  aoclety,  and  who  will  be  cooa- 
pelled  to  deal  wltb  the  great  problema  of 
tbe  day. 

President  Nixon  Is  being  accused  by  some 
of  bis  Democratic  opponents  of  playing  pol- 
itics wltb  tbe  Issue  In  the  big  dries  and  rural 
conununltlee.  South  and  North. 


MEDICAL  8CIKNTI8T8  SUPPORT  H.R. 
10681,  CANCBK  ATTACK  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permlssian  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ROOER6.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  in  the  long 
and  continuing  debate  over  legislative 
proposals  to  aid  in  the  attack  upon  can- 
cer, the  medical  scientists  of  the  Nation 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  this 
new  effort  must  be  broadly  grounded  in 
the  basic  medical  sciences.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  whose  developn^ent  has  been 
one  of  the  irreatest  national  achieve- 
ments of  this  century,  is  the  best  admin- 
istrative framework  to  assure  Uils  broad 
scientific  base. 

Repeated  warnings  from  the  academic 
medical  community  have  cautioned 
against  any  legislative  approach  that 
would  destroy  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  this  unique  joining  together  of  the 
sclentlflc  community  and  a  Federal 
agency  for  the  conquest  of  disease. 

A  leading  academic  medical  spokes- 
man has  been  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  representing  all  of 
the  Nation's  medical  schools,  more  than 
400  teaching  hospitals  and  some  47  aca- 
demic societies  which  encompass  the 
teaching  and  research  faculties  of  aca- 
demic health  centers.  While  wholeheart- 
edly endorsing  an  Intensive  attack 
against  cancer — as  we  aU  do,  the  assocla- 
tioD  has  urged  that  this  major  expansion 
be  undertaken  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  existing  national  framework  for  the 
advancement  of  biomedical  knowledge 
for  the  Nation's  health  as  provided  by 
the  structure  of  the  NIH  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Recently,  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
ccnnmlttee  met  to  draw  up  a  legislative 
proposal  which  we  hoped  would 
strengthen  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  order  to  conquer  cancer  and 
the  other  major  kUIer  diseases  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  planned  to  offer  the  leg- 
lalatlop  as  an  alternative  to  other  pro- 
poMtls  wbleh  would  establish  new,  inde- 
pendent,  cancer  research  agendeB,  while 
overlooking  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search In  other  major  diseases. 


The  result  of  our  work  am  4ht  NMlMMl 
Canoer  Attack  AmendnMola  of  IMX. 
which  were  introduced  la«fc  week  as  BJk 
10081  by  myaaU  and  Mr.fiszMBvnu.  lir. 
Krioa.  Mr.  Puma  of  North  Caroitaa, 
Mr.  Rot.  and  Mr.  HAsmrai. 

BuenUally,  the  Nattooal  Canoer  At- 
tack AmendmentB  of  1871  provkto  for— 

First.  EstabUsbment  of  a  aatteaal 
canoer  attack  program  headod  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Caaeer  Xaatttote 
in  his  role  as  an  Associate  Director  of 
NIH.  In  this  oapaolty,  he  woidd  eeovft- 
nate  all  cancer-related  raaearch,  both 
inside  and  outside  NIH,  and  would  sub- 
mit directly  to  tbe  Preoideiit  a  budget 
request  separate  f^m  that  of  NIH; 

Second.  A  S-year  authorisation  total- 
ing $1.5  billion; 

Third.  Strengthening  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tue  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Strcdke 
by  designating  their  respective  dlreotors 
as  Associate  Directors  of  NIH; 

Fourth.  A  stipulation  that  the  Presi- 
dent review  all  administrative  procedure, 
particularly  the  efficiency  of  the  mojeet 
review  process,  and  report  to  Congress 
witiiln  1  year  of  enactment. 

Fifth.  A  mandate  to  the  Director  of  tbe 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  maintabi 
appropriate  peer  review  under  arrange- 
ments approved  by  the  NIH  Director; 
and 

Sixth.  A  broad  set  of  authodties  for  the 
NIH  Director  including  authority  to  make 
grants  up  to  $20,000  without  advisory 
council  approval,  once  scientific  merit 
has  been  established. 

Our  legislative  proposal  is  among  those 
currently  pending  before  tbe  PubUe 
Health  sind  Environmental  Subcoounlt- 
tee.  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
action of  witnesses  to  It  during  eztenslTe 
subcommittee  hearings  now  underway  on 
the  cancer  research  program. 

Some  reaction  has  already  developed. 
On  Friday,  September  17,  the  SzecuUve 
Council  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  after  a  careful  rstlew 
of  all  the  cancer  proposals,  formally  en- 
dorsed the  National  Canoer  Attack 
Amendments  of  1971  as  providing  the  best 
legislative  means  to  further  the  Nation's 
assault  on  cancer. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  group, 
it  declared: 

The  National  Cancer  Attack  Amendments 
of  1971  will  provide  tba  means  for  mounting 
a  broad,  coordinated  assault  upon  canoer, 
using  tbe  full  sclentlflc  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Healtb.  It  provides  tor 
tbe  level  of  leaderslilp  and  the  requisite  ad- 
ministrative authorities  to  undertake  this 
urgent  canoer  effort.  It  wUl  strengthen  tba 
entire  structure  of  tbe  National  Instltutea 
of  Healtb  in  support  of  almUar  efforta  In  tbe 
fields  of  heart  and  lung  dlaease  and  stroke. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  can- 
cer legislation  at  the  present  time,  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  role 
which  the  academic  medical  community 
has  exercised  In  this  Add,  I  think  the 
resolution  of  the  AAMC  should  be  given 
the  wldeat  possible  distribution.  Xhsrs- 
ton,  Ui.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  fidl  text  of  tbe  resolution 
be  ijrlnted  in  the  Record  at  the  oonehi- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 


September  SO,  t971 
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or  Oamobi 


liore  than  half  a  year  ta« 
Piesldant  Waua.  la  his  State  oit  the  Union 
Meaaage  propoead  "an  iatenrtve  eamyalgn  to 
find  a  cure  for  sanear."  LagtalaWv  propoaals 
to  aid  In  tiM  oonquast  of  oanosr  have  raogad 
rrom  oontlnvad  raUaaoa  upon  the  owialdar 
able  prograas  made  throogh  the  programs  <A 
the  Nattooal  Oanoar  Znatttute  In  the  National 
Insututes  oC  Bsslth  to  creation  of  new.  Inde- 
pendent, raeeareti  agenolea.  Tbe 
medical  owaimmlty.  In  the  rasotutlon ; 
by  the  AAMO  JMilnbly  bi  VM»aary  1S71, 
firmly  supported  an  eipanrted  effort  against 
cancer,  but  fliaaily  reje^ed  any  pmpoaal  that 
tbreatena  the  ontty  and  integrity  of  a  aolan- 
tifio  struotars—ilM  Wattonal  lostttatas  of 
Health— whoss  dsrslopaaiit  has  baan  one  of 
the  greatest  national  aohlaveoMnta  In  this 
century.  TlUa  reeolutlon  wamad  against  any 
approaoh  whleb  would  lead  to  the  piecemeal 
dismantling  of  tbls  unique  joining  of  the 
scienttfla  oonunnnity  and  a  Fedarml  agency 
for  the  oaBqaaac  of  dlaaaso. 

Tbe  AaeodaMnn  of  Amarioan  Medical  Col- 
legea  haa  eartfuUy  studied  eaeh  of  the  vari- 
ous legislative  propoasls.  The  Aasoetattao 
BtzoniJy  beUevaa  that  the  leBantlal  issue  in 
expanding  the  attack  upon  oanoar  la  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  Instttottonal  base 
tbat  emhraoaa  the  fuU  tangs  of  the  aeteneea. 
This  Involvas  unfaltering  aumKirt  for  broadly 
related,  tudwlylng  fields  of  Momadlaal  re- 
search and  an  orgsnlatlnnal  framework 
which  aaniraa  IntaUlgant  leaderahlp  and 
effeottve  nonrflinaSInn  of  the  multiple  aoien- 
tlflo  efforts  which  bear  on  the  oanplez  bio- 
medical proUams  related  to  oanoar. 

For  these  reasoBi.  the  Aaaoelation  wishes 
to  reaOrm  the  poattkn  taken  la  the  Vabmary 
Assembly  neeUluluu  and  state  tta  view  that 
tbe  National  Oanoar  Attask  Swianrtmanta  of 
1B71  (BB  lOeei)  proTlda  tiM  beet  leglatottve 
meana  to  faHMr  the  Batbn^  aawnlt  on 
this  dzwd  disssas.  nus  bill  was  tBtrcdnosd 
by  OcngressBMB  Paul  O.  BegHS,  Obatanan 
of  the  PohUe  HSalth  and  ttivtronmaBt  Snb- 
oommlttee  of  the  Htniee  totaratate  and  for- 
eign OooBMroa  Oommlttee,  and  the  follow- 
ing "*—«»«—  of  the  Soboonualttee:  David  B. 
Sattartald  XH:  Peter  K.  Kyros;  Blehardsm 
Pryor  wnilam  B.  Boy;  and  JSmea  V.  BSat- 
inga.  The  National  Oanoer  Attack  AmwMl- 
mente  of  1S71  wOl  provide  the  meana  for 
moimtlng  a  broad  ooordlnated  asMolt 
oanoer,  using  the  full  aslentlfle 
of  the  National  Xnstttutoe  of  BSalth.  It  pn>- 
vldea  for  the  level  of  leaderahlp  and  the 
requlalte  administrative  aothorltlss  to  under- 
take this  urgent  oanoer  effort.  It  wlU 
strengthen  tha  entire  stnwtara  of  ttie  Na- 
tional laatltataa  of  Health  la  supiMit  cf  stm- 
Uar  effiorts  la  the  fields  of  heart  sad  lung 
dlaease  and  stroke. 

Thartfore,  he  tt  raaolved  that  the 
Kxeeutlve  Ctounofl  of  the  SaaoolBtton  of 
Amertcaa  Msdloal  Ooilagee  supports  and  ea- 
doraas  anlaigaoMnt  of  the  authorltlas  of  ths 
National  Oanoar  mstttuta  and  the  Nattonal 
Inatltntea  of  Health  hi  the  light  i^alnat  oaa- 
cer  ae  prepoaad  In  the  National  Oaaear  At- 
tack Smswiwisnti  of  19T1;  and  uigHMy  re- 
quests govsnuBMkt  imnlaBMBtattaB  of  sooh 
enlarged  auttaecttles  with  aU  prodaat  ipaad. 


ANn-SEMmBlf  IN  THB  UNITED 
NATKMfS 


(Mr.  "taaOJU  asked  and  wm  given 
permlBslfln  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  reilae  and  extend  bis  re- 
matki.) 

Mr.  POOSLL.  tCr.  Speaker,  tlorlng 
ths  post  wssk,  anti-Semitism.  In  its  more 


ifimlmi  fonn,  reared  Us  uiAj  bead  tai. 
of  aUptaMa.  tbe  UBltad  wattsna.  That 
a  aowiUBisBtel  r^irsssBfeallvo  la  sodt 
an  aaMdow  body  shovod  degrade  tbe 
Ukdtsd  Naltans  tagr  ntteilug  astl-aamttlc 
abuss*  la  begrond  eomprtfienskm.  Tet.  it 


On  Saturday.  September  36,  the  Sov- 
iet /^mhessartor  to  tbe  United  NatioDS, 
Yakor  A.  Ifahk.  meaSdng  ta  a  debate 
btfore  ttM  U  Jf .  Seeorltgr  OouncQ  on  the 
subject  of  Jorusalem,  equated  ilonism 
vltfa  tasdsin  and  aoeused  Israel  of  "Htt- 
leilU  taetlos."  As  a  Membor  o<  the  House 
of  Beprassntathres.  and  as  a  Jew.  I  eannot 
aUoar  Mr.  Malik's  slanderouB  remarks  to 
pass  without  ehsdlenge. 

Tbe  Soviet  ddegate  is  r^iorted  as  hav- 
ing said  to  the  Isradl  Ambassador. 
Yosef  TWtoah: 

Dont  stiflk  your  long  noee  into  our  gar- 
den .  .  .  thoee  wlio  do.  loee  ttielr  noee.  Tou 
aa  a  fonnar  Ambaaaador  to  the  Soviet  UnKm 
should  know  this. 

This  obnoxious  statement  was  not 
only  a  threat  to  the  Isradl  Ambassador, 
Mr.  TdEoah.  but  was  also  a  threat  to 
Israel  herself.  The  warning  of  physical 
violence  toward  an  individual  and  to- 
ward a  nation  Is  horrifying,  but  it  it 
more  appaUtaig  and  shocking  when  su<di 
a  threat  is  Issued  by  ths  representative 
of  a  government  during  debate  in  an  in- 
tamattonal  body  devoted  to  world  peace. 

After  directly  threatening  the  ISradi 
AmbassadCTT.  as  he  did.  Mr.  Malik  pro- 
ceeded to  shout  that  "Zionism  and 
fascism  are  both  radst  Idetdogtoe"— «  re- 
mark which  is  typical  of  the  intensive, 
slanderous  propaganda  matesial  tbe  So- 
viet Union  has  been  foisting  upon  tbdr 
pet^de.  Tills  Russian  anti-Sanitic  pro- 
gram of  hate  toward  all  Jews  pervades 
even  dlplomatte  negotiations.  One  only 
has  to  look  toward  Russian  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  the  recent  star  chamber 
trials  to  see  that  tliat  Oovemment  not 
only  condones,  but  encourages  anti- 
Semitism. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  had  the 
further  gall  to  say  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple lost  20  million  dtlseos  during  Worid 
War  n  in  order  to  save  the  Jews. 
Mr.  Malik  continued  by  saying— 

If  there  had  been  no  Btallngrad.  the  Jews 
of  all  the  world  would  have  been  deeUujed. 
You  ahould  bave  a  mtmuaient  for  ua  In  your 
oapltol. 

Obviously  the  degenerate  comments  of 
a  sick  mind.  The  Russians  wers  flirting, 
not  to  save  the  Jews,  but  to  save  their 
own  country  from  tbe  Nasls  and  Hitter. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  Russians  who  are  per- 
petuating the  policies  of  Adcq^h  Hitler. 
TO  attempt  to  brand  tiie  Jews  with 
"Hltierlte  tactics"  is  to  twist  history  and 
facts  in  the  most  distorted  manner.  Only 
a  well-practiced  anti-Semite  oould  be- 
lieve such  untruths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of  the  Ccnn- 
munist  Party  who  rule  Russia  with  an 
irtm  fist  sluNild  be  tbs  last  to  uss  the 
word  "radst."  Tbe  Soviet  UMon  itself 
is  ruled  by  a  self -eerving  dlte  who  deny 
rehgioos  and  political  lissdom  to  othsrs 
in  tbe  name  of  Manrlst-Tisninism 

I  am  particularly  distreesed  that 
not  one  ddegata  other  than  brad's  aUe 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Yooef  TSkoab,  rose  to 
challenge  or  denounce  Mr.  MalUCs  antt- 


Semltlo  remarks.  Our  own  Ambasiadnr. 
Oeorge  Bush,  hstsned  mutely  to  Mr. 
Malik's  distaateful  remarks.  At  tbs  vsry 
least.  Mr.  Bush  should  bave  protssied 
tbat  tbe  antl-Semittc  romazkg  van  un- 
warranted, but  vooA  tS.  aU,  inibassailnr 
Bush  should  bave  nsfuted  sudi  anti- 
Semitie  statements. 

Mr.  j^Dsaker,  someday  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Unicm  and  aU  tbe  world  will  be 
free  from  both  anti-Semitism  and  to- 
taUtariaalsm.  On  that  glad  day.  anti- 
Semites  such  as  Yakov  A.  Malik  wUl  kmg 
ago  have  been  swept  into  the  dustbin  of 
history. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  WAQE 
DISCRIMINATION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  indude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Siwaker.  yesterday 
the  House  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee met  and  considered  a  numbo'  of 
problems  on  the  agenda. 

The  committee  also  discussed  the  Pres- 
ident's effort  to  postpone  the  July  1071 
wage  agreement  for  a  8-month  portod. 
This  will  deny  thousands  of  public 
ice  onj^kvees  an  increase  in 
agreed  upon  in  July— over  a  month  be- 
fore the  President's  deep-freeae  notice  on 
August  16. 

Hie  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously ad(v>ted.  which  I  indude  with  my 
remarks: 

KHDoaantBiiT  or  H.  Bca.  606  am  BJB.  10861 


•nte  Home  Democratio  Otearing  Oommlttee 
met  thia  afternoon  and  unanlmtwmy  adopted 
the  following  Beeolutlon  whloh  was  offered 
by  the  liaKM^  liMMlar: 

"Wharaas  the  Om^rasa  In  PntaUe  Iaw  81- 
666  made  a  onrnmltinsnt  to  Pad«al  govem- 
ment  smpkiyeae  that  they  woold  enjoy  pay 
ocnparabttlty  with  ainployeea  la  private  ea- 
terprlae.  and  Wbsreaa  Preeldent  Nlaanla  pro- 
ponl  to  pos^joae  the  oompaiabiUty  jwr  sd- 
JustBient  for  Padaral  anployaas  adisdnled 
for  January  1973  to  July  UTS  U  Ineqattahle 
heoeuee  It  would  dieeilsilaate  agata 
aral  ampmyeee  in  ^wwrttonlag  the 
of  wage  eontrola.  he  It  readved  by  the : 

Oteerlng  (XNUBlttes  flSat  all 
tanahars  of  the  Boose  are  iBgad 
to  sopport  and  vote  for  Boos*  Beaotutlon 
see  dla^wrovli«  ijtm  driay  of  the  eoavara- 
bUlty  pay  adJuMwil  from  Jaaoary  1676  to 
JUly  X6Ti.  T%a  Oamooratis  aseatlng  OoauBlt- 
tee  also  andonea  BJL  10661  whtsh  would 
insore  eqoal  treaSmant  for  Padwal  amptoy- 
eas  m  pay  adJtMtaMots  aooordsd  ■ii|>liijsea 
In  prtvata  iBdoatry." 

Prtor  t»  tbe  adoption  of  tha  Basotuttoi. 
Ohalnaaa  Tbaddsas  J.  iXdSkl  (D^  H.T.)  of 
the  BOosa  Post  OOee  and  OMl  8«vlee  Oom- 
mlttee. aad  nepreawtsttss  Mm  lis  K.  OdaU 
(IX.  Alia.) .  praeanSad  etaSaoaanSa  ta  aupport 
of  B.  Bee.  ses  and  BJL  10661.  Both  apeakar 
Albert  aad  Majority  liSadarBoggs  also  reeom- 
mandsd  ths  adoptloa  of  ths  Bssotatlon  sa- 
dorring  BJk  Baa  666  aad  BJg.  10661. 
Bat  X 
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"chMtod"  and  taotffw  910  «r  »  aior! 
"irdfu^  Ofcr  btf  *'«it8laBMnt''  l!ti# 
criM  of  Hkm  stlf-rigtitwiat  gMffdiaiia  «( 

crlmliMl  bow  tboM  paopte'  Mt.*!  ttiagr 

HMD.  wheD— like  this  wedc- 
other  InTwtlgator  uocoven  eone  l«r«e 
company  or  prominent  tndtfidiMl  to  be 
rmpixm  mfflkna  oC  daUan  In  onjurttfled 
proflti  from  itinil«r  smiaini,  tbe  critics 
become  strangaiy  ■Oant.  Hie  rich.  It 
seems,  can  do  whatever  they  want.  As  for 
the  rest  of  us.  It  is  Just  tough  hxAL 

TUs  wedc's  case  Is  both  tdatant  and 
criminal.  It  must  not  be  repeated;  the 
sltuatloa  which  aOowed  tt  to  hara>fln 
must  be  eUndnated. 

I  am  referring  to  the  disclosures  made 
Tuesday  before  Chairman  lu  H.  Fotm- 
Ttatt  Suboommtttee  en  ttitentoreni- 
mental  Relattoos  of  the  Ooveramaat  Op- 
eratloos  Committee  that  Tens  entre- 
prmeur  H.  Ross  Perot  and  his  company, 
Slectronlc  Data  Systems,  have  besn  mak- 
ing miniaos  of  dollars  from  VMsna 
health-cai«  programs  In  whldi  there  are 
loc^ihdles  which  do  not  limit  profits  to 
subcantractars. 

The  whole  sorry  story  of  how  Perot 
and  JEDB  are  btlldng  taxpayers  Is  tadd  In 
an  article  by  Robert  Pitch  of  Ramoiarti 
magftstne.  Fitch  undertook  a  masslye  in- 
TBStigatlfln  of  the  incredible  tntricadea 
which  anow  Perot  and  his  crontos  to  sys- 
tonaticany  diyert  funds  which  dioidd  be 
used  to  pnyvlde  health  services  for  dis- 
advantaged pel' SOPS. 

I  am  shocked  at  these  disclosures.  I  am 
dismayed  that  K)8'  looting  of  tax  funds 
was  evidently  condoned  and  apparently 
ignored  by  offldals  in  both  State  and 
Federal  agendee— and  especially  in  the 
Calif  omla  State  government  which  is  run 
by  that  noblest  of  all  eoonomlms  when 
welfare  f un<k  are  at  stake.  Ctov.  Ronald 
Reagan. 

SomeCblng  must  be  dosie  soon  to  stop 
this  absord  misuse  of  pdbUo  trast  and 
publle  funds.  Over  the  long  nm,  we  mu^ 
have  a  eoraplete  ovolmul  of  present 
bealth-care  programs— and  already  Z 
am  working  on  the  draft  of  a  major  piece 
of  Icglslatlan  which  will  go  far  beyond 
any  measure  yet  presented  to  this  body 
as  a  refonn  of  our  muddled  medical  serv- 
ices, m  the  short  run.  we  must  act  to  plug 
the  looplioles  which  allow  men  like  Roes 
Perot  and  E33B  to  prasper  at  the  pubUCB 
expense.  7b  do  so,  X  plan  to  draft  leglda- 
tion  which  win  Umlt  subeontractor 
ivoflts  from  Pederal  health-can  pro- 
grams to  a  maximum  of  10  pereent. 

I  commend  Chairman  PouiriAiir  for 
his  important  disclosures,  and  I  now 
place  Robert  Pitch's  article  in  the 
RaooiB  so  that  all  my  colleagues  can  see 
the  scandal  by  which  the  rlefa  feast  and 
everyone  else  pays  for  It. 

The  artieie  foUo>ws: 


Toor 

THUMB  MUloBalra  Nss  oat  oC  tbs  totsnal- 
aabto  vtB<M<rfth>Tg»»ittOT— onawPd- 
os*  guriMr  or  orate  on  or  a  gigMme  MiM  ef 


ooald  easily  b* 
of  a  eoBwwtar  dtvMOB  in 
onmpany  wliiaa  is  s—otly  what  in  was  only 
Am  ytais  ago.  Zt^  hsKl  to  roallsa  tbat 
plifalognoaiy  sad  mannar  sug- 
bosjr  BabMt  la  WliialMda»-Pooh.  men 

fflrtuxM  —WnMitort  m  blgli  m  $1  bllllon. 

Til*  ■tsggwlng  lottaam,  gr— 1»  tban  Bknry 
ram's  or  David  BooksfaUMTa  hla  mdm  of 
humor  (•rwyana  llkos  a  Wlllonalrs  who  can 
laugh),  his  iMWt  WsU  8tra«t  ooop  agaliua 
th*  OaPoaSi  sad  afforU  to  brtag  hooM  XJJB. 
POWb  trooi  Baxiflt,  hav*  aU  aacnad  him  «x- 
taoAT*  praa  oovaragaw  foituna  has  taatorad 
him  twloa:  "The  Vaataat  Rlehaat  Tann  Xrar" 
and  "Boai  Paiot  MoTea  on  WaU  Street."  and 
th*  Mmo  York  Timta  MaomaHu  oazzlad  a 
moving  tilbuta  ("H.  Boaa  Parot  Paya  HU 
Doaa")  to  an  unafleotad  hlUlooatrs  who 
weant  oet-ih»4aek  aulta  and  aata  atiiwe 
iKUM".  tha  kind  of  man  whoaa  alnoacltr 
tnapiiaa  woman  to  aay  thlagi  Uka  Td  lor* 
Outt  man  If  hs  didnt  bar*  a  panny";  a  phi- 
lanthropist who  hslps  poor  blaok  folks  In 
Dallaa:  *^  auxprialngly  modaat  man"  who 
haa  no  polltloit  amWtlona  and  who  eran 
flghta  agiiHar  polttlaa  artalng  In  hla  own 
oompaay.  ntt  what  fomtiM  and  tba  Sew 
York  nmn  left  out  of  the  atorlaa  la  mora 
infeatlng  ttan  what  thay  pnt  in.  Baoauaa 
aomehow  thay  naglaetad  to  aak  tha  oantnU 
qiiaatlon:  whara  doaa  Facofk  money  ooma 
from?  Or,  how  did  he  maka  a  bUUon  doUasa 
innveyaanf 

Tha  anawar,  drawn  firam  Intamewa  with 
Ferot'a  fbrmar  amployaaa  and  fixun  outraged 
lowar-eohaton  amployeea  of  the  Bootal 
aeouzltj  smntntmrntton  (SSA),  U  that  tha 
prtm*  aooroaa  at  Parot'a  revanuaa  are  atata 
and  fedand  waUar*  fonda  and  tha  Madloare 
program.  Through  a  "apaotal  leUttoaahlp" 
with  Blue  Onea  and  Blu*  Shield  plana.  Parot 
baa  won  ■uboontiBota  to  iT^"*'"t*^-  isedloare 
and  lladlosia  m  XI  atetaa,  includiag  4  out 
of  i  of  tha  Mggart  lavanua  piudneaaa.  Perot's 
nhargaa  Jort  for  alaotronlo  data  prooaaaing 
now  raivaaaQt  tha  aeoond  largeat  Itana  on  the 
liedloan  admlnlatrattTe  (Part  B)  budget.  So 
lueraMve  are  thaaa  oontnota  that  In  tha  laat 
two  sreara  SDS'  profit  has  averaged  nearly 
Mpenaotl 

fortune*  kindly  booaraetor  of  the  Dallaa 
ghetto  la  almultanaoudy  reaponalhle  for  the 
radat  purge  of  black  araployaaa  In  hla  com- 
pany's Iaii:eat  oparattona  dlvlalon.  And  the 
New  York  rfmef  "suzprlalngly  modeat  man" 
operates  aa  an  abaolut*  dictator  and  patty 
martinet,  enforcing  company  dreas  and  be- 
havlar  regulatlona  so  rigidly  that  outalde  of 
Dallaa,  within  the  computer  Industry.  XDS 
axacutivas  are  known  as  tha  "aoutham  faa- 
dsts."  But  It's  the  methods  he's  used  to  crack 
open  the  wrtfare  fund  barrel  together  with 
the  way  ha'a  been  able  to  penetrate  the  mul- 
tl-bUllon  dollar  Medicare  Oolconda  that  oon- 
stltuta  tha  real  atery  ef  Boas  Pant.  While  the 
national  program  agatnat  "waUare  abuse"  la 
reafititng  aa  hyatarloal  pitch,  Paaofa  oom- 
paay has  bean  profltaaring  rsmonalaaaly. 
Both  Oallfomla  walfara  oWctala  and  Blue 
Shiatd  aaaeutlTaa  involved  with  his  flim 
appear  to  have  bean  guilty  of  aerlous  oon- 


flnanrtal 

oonyW  seaasura  of  th*  aaaa  tkaa  th*  fob- 
Uo  relattoos  JoIm  doo*  thus  U(k,  as4  an  1»- 
slght  Into  the  appalling  state  oT  Cadatal  aaft 
Stat*  welfare  and  health  oaa*  r— yirw'  la 
America  today. 

THi  ana  or  aoaa 

Tha  pre-hlstory  of  tha  Boss  Perot  saga 
spans  the  five  years  before  he  landed  his  first 
Medicare  gusher  In  1968.  Prior  to  that  con- 
tract. Perot  was  Just  a  SS-yaar-old  wildcat 
software  aalaaman  running  around  nalas 
buying  spare  computer  tlma  on  cotporate 
IBM  machlnaa  and  sailing  It  to  othar  oom- 
panlsa  that  needed  computer  aoftwara  wok 
done  for  them.  He'd  quit  IBM  In  ISSI  to 
found  his  own  oompany.  and  oushloo*d  tha 
Income  Jolt  by  running  the  Texas  8Iu*  Shitfd 
computer  department  on  a  part-ttm*  basis. 
(Perot  first  got  aoqualntad  with  Ttnas  Warn 
Sbiaid  ofllolala  aa  a  salaeman.  aarvtolog  9m 
account  for  IBM.) 

For  his  fledgling  Beotronle  Data  SyataoM 
It  was  Just  one  dry  hole  after  anothv  during 
those  first  five  yeaas.  Psrot  got  a  drlhbla  la 
the  form  of  an  imtlal  1060,000  oontast  with 
th*  OOoe  of  loonomlc  Opportoalty  (OIO). 
But  nothing  further  develcq^  and  tha  aim- 
tract  waa  scrapped.  So  by  IMS,  KD8  waa  sW 
baalcaUy  a  moonUght  oparatkm  tor 
group  of  focmar  Dallaa  IBMara  an 
tlon  that  haa  to  be  modified  by  Viae  Prsrtilsn* 
Tom  Marqusa'  reeoUeotlon  that  "we  had  to 
h*ve  two  fuU  years'  salary  in  the  bank  to  work 
for  Boas,"  at  tha  time.  Still,  tha  antir*  oon- 
pany's  sales  amounted  to  laaa  than  haU  a 
million  doUara.  ProOta  wire  only  about  thna 
percent  of  the  eorawny  >evenuas. 

nien  came  th*  Tnei^wrmt  of  Medloai*  »«<* 
MSdlcald  In  IMfi.  Tha  Social  Security  adntn- 
Istratkm  gave  T*na  Blue  Shldd  a  ooatnMt 
to  d*vMop  a  oomputortaad  syateos  fOe  paying 
the  Madloare  bills.  Perot's  aaaet  raiatlonahlp 
with  Teaaa  Blue  Shield  at  that  time  la  atm 
a  point  of  eunent  controversy.  Pvot  MmaalT 
say*  he  was  working  part-time  for  Tsaas  Has 
Shield  and  part-time  for  XDB,  and  that  he 
^\ilt  Blue  Shlald  when  that  organlaattnn  gave 
him  a  subconSraot  to  take  over  thatr 
prooaeslng  on  the 
using  of  oowraa  the  system  just  d*v*lap*d  at 
OovsmmMkt  aipatiae.  What's  dear  Is  that  th* 
•850,000  seed  money  provided  by  the  Sodal 
SeourMy  Sdml  nteteatlon  must  be  on*  of  tha 
worat  Invaatmants  tt  baa  made  In  Its  aotlss 
bureauoratle  history.  Becaua*  not  only  did 
Perot  appropriate  what  was  aaaaatlaUy  a  gov- 
ernment iTstem  developed  at  govsmm*Bt  *s- 
penae;  he's  been  selling  It  back  to  the  govern- 
ment at  (antaattc  ratea  ever  slnoe. 

How  Perot  was  able  to  split  oC  trem  Tssas 
Bhie  tSbMA  and  found  hla  own  oampany — 
why  Tezaa  Blue  Shlald  let  him  get  awi^  with 
It — becomes  dearer  wham  we  take  a  look  at 
the  role  of  Jamaa  Aston,  who  was  a  vary  in- 
fiuentlal  Blue  Shield  director  at  the  ttms. 
A*ton  also  headed  tbe  Bapublle  National 
Bank  <rf  Dallas,  the  dtys  laigeat,  with  d*- 
poalti  now  of  $3.6  bllllon.  Aston  was  so  eagw 
to  I*nd  Pnot  th*  money  to  take  over  Ttaas 
Blue  Shleld'a  Madloare  data  prooaaslag  that 
he  preaaured  otttar  Blue  ShMd  eieoutlvee  to 
sign  a  fonnal  oootiact  with  Psrot  whlfih 
could  be  used  aa  ooUateral  for  the  bank. 
Thwn  was  apparently  aome  rduotanoe  to 
formallae  the  agrastnsiH  wHh  Farot  «n  the 
part  of  aom*  of  thaaa  nfflrtala  beoaose  of  the 
inqulrlaa  they  ware  reoalving  about  thett 
peculiar  Medicare  arrangamanS  fiom  lower 
echelon  saa  staff . 

While  th*  Aston-Pani  lalatlonahip  Is  now 
getting  ita  fuU  airing  only  In  aeorat  searions 
of  tha  Intergovernmental  Balatlons  Suhoom- 
mfttee.  this  mneh  la  llkaly:  In  ratom  for 
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the  loan  to  Perot,  Aaton  helped  the  BepubUc 
National  Bank  to  a  piece  of  the  ED8  aotlon 
Ui  the  lorm  of  stock  In  the  company.  It 
wouldn't  have  paid  Aston  Just  to  lend  the 
mouey  to  Tezaa  Blue  Shield.  Blue  Shield  Ia  a 
uouproflt  organlaaUon  tbat  doesn't  Issue 
su^ck.  It  would  have  paid  back  the  lo*n  and 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  It.  But  by 
lending  to  a  profit-making  corporation,  the 
bank  may  still  be  getting  returns  on  the  loan 
any  years  from  now. 

By  splitting  off  from  Texas  Blue  Shield, 
keL'piiig  the  government-developed  system, 
aiU  getting  the  Republic  National  Bank 
loan,  Perot  founded  his  own  mini- Welfare- 
Industrial  CompleK.  As  EDS  prospered,  so  did 
the  relationship  with  Aston.  Tbe  bank 
chairman  became  chairman  of  Texas  Blue 
Shield  and  a  power  in  the  politics  of  or- 
ganized medicine;  Perot  became  a  billion- 
aire and  a  director  of  Aston's  Republic  Na- 
tional Bajik,  and  perhaps  OEO's  most  suc- 
cessful alumnus. 

In  the  last  five  years,  ED6  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  the  company  has  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  contracts  all  over  the  country  and 
is  doing  business  at  the  rate  of  100  million 
dollars  a  year.  Its  stock  sells  at  over  one  hun- 
dred times  earnings,  indicating  that  Wall 
St.-eet,  expects  the  Welfare-Industrial  com- 
plex to  broaden  its  base  still  further.  All  this 
success  tkas  created  a  serious  contradiction, 
however,  between  normal  Texas  braggadocio 
and  a  well-founded  embarToa  de  richesae. 
Very  simply  Perot  la  in  a  bind.  In  order  to 
push  up  the  price  of  bis  stock,  be  bas  to 
praie  about  bow  much  money  he  Is  making 
and  expects  to  make  in  the  future.  But  if  he 
tells  how  he  does  It — ^i.e.,  by  8weethe«irt  rela- 
tionships with  the  state  welfare  deptu't- 
meuts,  the  SSA,  and  Blue  Shield — he'll  be 
criticlBed  for  profiteering  from  these  org»nl- 
zations.  He  cculd  talk  about  his  revenues 
from  ordinary  profit-making  corporations, 
but  these  appear  to  be  rather  minimal,  and 
anyway  EDS  has  difficulty  holding  Ita  con- 
tracts with  non-governmental  enterprises. 
Three  Dallas  companies  that  have  signed  on 
with  Perot — ^Keebler  Co.,  Collins  Radio,  and 
Pepbico — have  all  quit  using  EOS'  software 
services  for  one  reaaon  or  the  other. 

So  company  ofllciala  simply  refuse  to  iden- 
tify EDS  main  source  of  revenues.  Nor  will 
they  divulge  the  name  of  any  of  the  com- 
pany's corporate  clients.  "If  we  gave  that  kind 
of  Information  out,"  s&ld  oompany  vice  presi- 
dent Tom  Marques,  "our  clients  would  have 
a  bunch  of  security  analysts  bothering  them 
all  the  time  asking  about  us. "  Looking  at  EDS 
annual  report*  or  the  company's  filing  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  is 
no  more  revealing.  We  find  out  only  that: 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1970  EDS 
derived  substantially  all  of  its  revenues 
through  contracts  with  1 )  health  care  insti- 
tutions. 3)  Insurance  companies,  3)  bank- 
ing and  other  financial  Institutions  and  4) 
consumer  product  companies." 

This  is  highly  misleading.  It  gives  the  Im- 
pression that  EDS  sells  Its  computer  soft- 
ware services  primarily  to  private  profit-mak- 
ing corporations.  This  Is  what  most  people 
suppose,  even  In  the  financial  community. 
The  truth  is.  even  though  EDS  denies  It.  that 
almost  all  the  company's  revenue  Is  fun- 
neled  through  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
either  on  their  standard  business  or  on  a  sub- 
contract basis  with  the  government. 

These  highly  decentralized,  non-profit,  tax- 
oxempt  "service"  organlzatlonB,  "The  Blues," 
are  an  EDP  subcontractor's  dream,  enrolling 
90  million  customers  In  their  private  health 
insurance  business.  And  as  the  main  contrac- 
tors on  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
they  deal  with  another  30  million  Americans. 
All  this  creates  forests  of  paper  work,  moun- 
tains of  data  to  be  moved  electronically  and 
ground  up  into  "Information"  and  stored; 
mllUoDS  upon  millions  of  claims  to  be  proc- 
essed; doEens  of  con^lez  systems  to  be  de- 
signed; hundreds  of  programs  to  be  written. 
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As  the  prime  medicare  and  medicaid  con- 
tractors, "The  Blues"  wield  tremendous  power 
over  the  American  health  care  system — power 
that's  ddegated  to  them  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Practically  q>eaking 
It's  the  Blues  that  wind  up  deciding  how 
much  doctors,  hospitals,  pharmacUts  and 
nursing  home  operators  can  charge  for  their 
services  to  the  poor  and  aged.  As  "fiscal  In- 
termediaries" for  the  8SA.  the  Blues  process 
the  hospitals'  and  doctors'  claims  for  pay- 
ment and  mail  out  their  checks  using  federal 
and  state  welfare  funds.  They're  also  sup- 
poeed  to  monitor  the  quality  of  care  dealt 
out  by  health  care  providers,  supposedly  see- 
ing to  It  that  poor  patients  get  "mainstream" 
care. 

But  more  and  more,  The  Blues — sepeclally 
Blue  Shield — delegate  to  private  profit-mak- 
ing companies  like  EDS  many  of  their  func- 
tions. And  nothing  promotes  profit-making 
more  than  the  very  Medicare  piro visions  de- 
signed to  exclude  It.  For  while  the  law  forbldB 
the  Intermediaries— prime  contractors  like 
Blue  Shield — from  making  profiU  (all  The 
Blues  government  business  Is  sum>osed  to 
be  done  on  a  no  profit-no  loss  ba«is)  it's 
ambiguous  on  the  subject  of  subcontractors. 
This  creates  a  nice  loophole  that  has  sur- 
rounded some  especially  lucrative  contracts, 
both  for  EDS  and  for  the  big  eight  account- 
ing firms  that  The  Blues  are  allowed  to  hire 
to  check  themselves  out. 

Not  surprisingly  The  Blues  have  developed 
a  "What,  me  worry?"  attitude  to  their  esca- 
lating Medicare  and  Medicaid  administrative 
costs.  Because  no  matter  how  much  com- 
panies like  EDS  charge  them,  they  know 
they'll  be  reimbursed  by  state  welfare  de- 
partments or  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. So  in  The  Blues,  old  country  boy 
Perot,  the  son  of  a  skilled  borsetrader,  has 
found  a  model  customer:  the  big  dumb  city 
kid  with  a  rich  uncle  who  always  stands 
ready  to  bail  him  out  of  his  financial  prob- 
lems. 

In  Baltimore,  at  uncle's  SSA  headquarters, 
top  Medicare  officials  are  concerned  with 
larger  matters  than  how  many  millions  In 
profits  companies  like  EDS  make  from  con- 
tracts with  the  government's  prime  contrac- 
tors, The  Bluee.  As  a  spokesman  said  re- 
cently, "We're  not  interested  In  profits.  Just 
costs."  And  in  Washington,  at  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,  where  responsibility 
for  Medicaid  rests,  there's  no  one  keeping 
track  of  federal  matching  money  that  winds 
up  In  EDS'  profit  column.  "It's  impossible  to 
break  those  figures  out,"  they  say. 

Questions  of  legality  and  propriety  aside, 
this  attitude  has  helped  Ross  Perot  buUd  a 
bllUon-doUar  fortune.  It  gives  him  the  in- 
centive and  the  leeway  he  needs  to  write 
contract  after  contract  with  the  Blue  Shield 
and  Blue  Cross  plans  around  the  country. 
In  eleven  states,  including  four  out  of  five 
states  with  the  largest  Medicare  "business." 
EDS  has  established  itself — California.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  EDS'  Medic- 
aid business  In  California,  Texas  and  Indiana 
make  It  America's  largest  poverty  subcon- 
tractor. The  rest  of  the  software  companies 
have  been  left  scrambling  for  bits  and  pieces 
in  the  smaller,  less  profitable  states. 

Perot  signed  his  biggest  contract  of  all  in 
California,  with  California  Blue  Shldd  in 
September  1969.  Nearly  a  third  of  aU  ED6 
revenues  now  result  from  this  deal.  It  turned 
over  to  ED8  the  data  processing  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  as  well  as  Blue  Shield's  stand- 
ard business.  It's  also  In  California  where  the 
company's  standard  cq;>erating  procedure — 
numbing  conformity,  obseeslve  raclam  and 
high  level  conflicts  of  interest — ^has  created 
the  biggest  scandal.  Taking  advantage  of 
Blue  Shield's  paper-work  crisis,  Perot  stepped 
in  with  an  offer  to  take  over  complete  facili- 
ties management.  The  price  was  staggering 
but  Blue  Shield  didn't  have  to  pay  all  of  It. 
The  State  of  California  was  picking  up  the 


tab.  The  State,  in  the  person  of  Carel  Mulder, 
chief  of  Oalifomla'a  D^>artment  of  Etoalth 
Care  Servloea,  approved  the  XDB  suboontraot 
with  Blue  Shldd.  A  few  months  lat«r.  Mul- 
der went  to  work  for  XDB  as  a  consultant. 

But  it's  not  Only  the  way  S338  got  the  Blue 
Shield  contract  that's  under  attack.  It's  the 
whole  rdationship  that  eoahlea  a  profit-mak- 
ing company  to  gorge  Uaelf  on  stete  welfare 
funds  from  a  contract  that's  supposed  to  be 
let  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

Headed  by  an  ex-Marine  provost  mamball 
whose  main  qualification  appears  to  be  his 
military  deportment,  California  Blue  Shield 
(OB8)  was  having  trouble  administering 
federal  health  programs  after  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  mid- 
'60e.  Then  Perot  stepped  in.  In  the  last  two 
years,  EDS'  effect  on  CBS  is  reminiscent  of 
the  potion  Alice  drank  in  Wonderland:  the 
more  you  drink  the  smaller  you  get.  XD6 
has  seen  in  its  contract  with  CBS  an  excel- 
lent Incentive  for  converting  "i*""^'  work 
to  computer  work,  so  EDS  systems  designers 
set  to  work  thinking  up  new  ways  to  elimi- 
nate the  Blue  Shield  workers,  and  replace 
them  with  EDS  computers.  At  preeent,  al- 
though CBS  is  the  prime  contractor  for 
Medi-Cal  (the  name  by  which  the  federal 
Medicaid  program  goes  in  California)  43  per- 
cent of  all  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
Medl-Cal  welfare  program  go  to  Perot.  In- 
creasingly Perot  finds  himself  involved  not 
only  in  running  EDS,  but  also  Medl-Cal  and 
California  Blue  Shield.  As  many  former  top 
and  middle  level  CBS  managers  have  found 
out.  if  you  ptish  EDS  the  wrong  way,  it 
pushes  back  with  unlimited  muscle. 

■UJUNG    TRK    BLTTXS 

It's  hardly  pKJssible  though  that  Perot 
could  do  a  worse  Job  running  CBS  than  the 
present  regime — a  poUtburo  of  physicians 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  California  Medical  Association  (Cali- 
fornia's division  of  the  AMA).  In  the  last 
two  years.  CBS  dissipated  nearly  all  Its  re- 
serves— over  19  million  dollars.  It's  been 
forced  to  "withhold"  6  percent  from  the  pay- 
ments It  makes  to  doctors  in  an  attempt  to 
stem  the  cash  outfiow.  Of  all  the  many  Blue 
Shield  plans  in  financial  dlfflctilty,  CBS's 
problems  are  considered  to  be  the  meet  seri- 
ous by  the  National  Association  of  Blue 
Shield  Plans.  Doctors  would  desert  the  Plan 
If  their  fees  were  cut.  At  least  this  is  what 
happened  when  Michigan  Blue  Shield  tried 
It  last  year.  For  physician  fees — the  proud 
sanctity  of  their  present  levels,  their  sturdy 
Independence  from  any  controls,  and  their 
inherent  right  to  reach  ever  loftier  levels — 
Is  what  CBS  Is  all  about. 

Here  CBS  remains  consistent  with  Its 
origins  and  devel(^ment,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
consumer  movement,  but  as  part  of  the  anti- 
consumer  movement.  As  Robert  EUer's  his- 
tory of  The  Blues,  published  by  the  Huebner 
Foundation  for  Insurance  Education,  ex- 
plains, "California  Blue  Shield  Service  [was] 
organized  by  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion In  193S  to  coimteract  proposed  state 
health  Insurance  legislation."  CBS  set  Its 
premltims  low  to  attract  people  with  Incomes 
below  $3000.  But  after  the  health  reform 
scare  blew  over,  doctors  opted  out  of  the 
plan,  premiums  were  Jacked  up  and  benefits 
cut.  At  the  time,  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
a  prepaid  health  insurance  plan  at  all.  But 
if  there  was  going  to  be  one,  CMA  wanted  to 
make  sure  organized  medicine  would  con- 
trol It.  Otherwise,  "lay"  people  would  have 
a  big  say  in  what  doctors  would  charge 
patients. 

The  same  motive  underlies  CBS's  partici- 
pation in  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Like  the 
other  state  divisions  of  Blue  Shldd  and  Blue 
Cross,  0B8  first  opposed  health  Insurance 
reform.  But  when  passage  appeared  aastued 
the  line  was  changed.  Since  the  plans  were 
Inevitable,  CBS  wanted  to  centred  Medicare 
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kdA  MwllMtd.  Not  0DI7  wM  it  Mif-lntarart 
M  »n  msmxtce  orgKnlaktt«n  m\  steka,  «0 
WM  th«  wbol«  atructur*  of  Ooawaf  Um.  Tb* 
Law  wia  tliat  tiM  flaeal  InfeaniMdkuiai  wbo 
•dzntniatowl  tb«  pbuu  would  (totarmliM  doc^ 
ton*  "eustomftry  and  praralUnc"  faaa.  And 
pay  tham  this  amount.  Bui  tlia  law  al^D 
aUowed  otianlMd  madlolxia  to  eaoom  who  It 
wantad  to  ba  tha  Intermadlartoa.  To  tlia  n»- 
priaa  of  abadhitaiy  no  ooa.  tha  OaUf«rn|a 
Madlcal  AaaoelaUon  daotdad  oa  tha  Oaltfo#» 
nia  aua  Shield.  And  tha  hownaa  basan. 

"Ouatomary  and  ptavallloc"  faaa  for  tUa 
vartoua  aenrlcaa  and  proeaduzaa  neadad  t^ 
IiCedleara  pattanta  aa  dirtarmtnad  by  CBS  be- 
came not  the  loweat  or  aren  the  madlwA- 
nnge  fto.  It  waa  tha  blgbaat  ona  tha  dootcMa 
had  baan  allowad  to  ohitrga.  and  than  iom|. 
In  1968,  for  axaxapla.  tha  Banata  Plnande 
Oommlttaa  datanotnad  that  the  maxttnulfk 
fee  CBS  had  bean  allowing  dootors  to  oharft 
for  a  hamla  operation  under  prlvata  Bl«a 
Shield  plana  was  MM.  As  flaoal  intarmadlaiQr 
on  tha  Medicare  program,  howerer,  OB8  l«t 
the  doctora  bill  tha  gmwiuuent  an  kTarafa 
of  9510  for  tha  aame  operation.  The  doctoaa* 
fee  oalllng  waa  tranafonnad  into  a  floor,  tha 
Committee  ohaigad.  coating  the  taxpayer 
"additional  hundreda  of  mllUona  of  dcfllan." 
Tha  hernia  vas  spread  over  the  entire  tax- 
paying  population.  In  California,  during 
1M8,  one  doctor  pulled  In  over  $117,000  on 
hla  Medicare  patlanta  alone.  Serwal  Medicaid 
speolallata  did  aren  batter,  one  doctor  billing 
the  state  wrtfare  department  •16S.468  for 
Mrrtli^''*  and  tha  federal  government  $3097 
for  his  Madloare  patlenta. 

California's  doctors.  In  other  words,  got  a 
big  cash  injection  under  tha  "socialist"  health 
ixMMure*  tbey  had  fought  ao  vigorously;  but 
there  was  a  fairly  large  bubble  In  the  syringe. 
CBS  waa  poorly  equlppad  to  handle  the  ava- 
lanche of  doctors'  oialma  that  the  Medicare 
aT«^  Medicaid  bonanaa  ganerated.  Like  the 
leadership  of  othw  Blue  Shield  plans.  Its 
□Uknagament's  strong  suit  was  politics,  not 
oparatloDs.  If  It  Is  able  to  handle  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  like  successful  doctors  han- 
dle wealthy  widows  with  vague  cocnplalnts, 
eileotlve  rfl"!!""  prooeeslng  and  analyals  have 
remained  beyond  lU  capacity.  Almost  as  soon 
as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  went  Into  effect, 
an  enormoiu  backlog  of  claims  began  to 
buUd  up.  Sotnetiznes  It  took  several  months 
to  get  a  single  claim  paid.  Some  doctora 
weren't  getting  paid  at  all;  others  were  get- 
ting paid  three  or  four  times  for  the  same 
operation. 

Typically,  a  doctor  would  submit  a  claim 
for  an  operation.  When  his  government 
check  faUed  to  arrive  in  the  retxim  mall,  he 
billed  the  govemmant  again  and  again. 
Slowly  but  surely  CBS  got  around  to  paying 
each  claim.  Over  90  parcent  of  those  receiving 
duplicate  cUOma  kept  the  money,  causing 
government  auditors  to  estimate  that  dupli- 
cate payments  by  CBS  were  coating  the  tax- 
payer a  minimum  of  1880.000  per  month. 

According  to  a  former  national  Blue  Cross 
Aasoclatlcm  executive  who  toured  CBS  oper- 
ations during  the  period  of  turmoil,  fear 
was  rampant  within  CBS  officialdom  that  the 
organisation's  lousy  performance  would  lose 
them  the  Medicare  contract.  "Blue  Shield 
was  looking  for  a  savloxir,"  he  recalled,  "and 
Roes  Perot  was  able  to  trade  In  on  ttUs." 

It's  true  that  CBS  was  a  rather  abject 
sinner  that  needed  saviztg.  But  there  were 
several  other  potantlal  software  measlahs. 
Indecon,  a  Chlcago-baaad  software  company, 
bad  been  handling  a  small  jiart  of  Blue 
Shield's  Medicare  business  quite  adequat^y. 
It  was  one  obvious  choice,  and  there  were 
othars.  CBS  oould  have  gotten  eatlmatea 
ttom.  Itxam,  bot  management  iWT«r  aaked  for 
blda,  deaplte  the  fact  It  was  giving  away  part 
of  a  federal  contract.  "It  was  Juat  a  'wired 
contract.'"  said  ona  aoftware  executive  fa^ 
miliar  with  CSS  oparatlons. 

Tba  whole  procaas  of  negotiations  between 
Perot's  X£>6  and  OaUfornta  Blue  Shield  took 


seraral  months,  altliough  the  reault  waa  a 
tocagona  cood oaten.  (OB8  agraad  to  give  XD8 
tha  bualnaaa  «van  before  reoatvlag  a  spadfle 
par-daliB  ecat  estimate  from  KDS.)  Aa 
nunoca  of  the  IDS  take-over  began  to  flltar 
down  to  tha  middle  manageaieat  level,  oon- 
slderable  realstanoa  began  to  develop,  llae 
XJallaa  oompany  camed  a  mMn  laputatton 
for  anal  conformity  in  the  application  ot 
dreaa  oodea  and  peraoxud  appearance  atand- 
ards.  Axtd  tba  long  hours  It  f  creed  emi^oyees 
to  work  wlthoat  ovartUaa  pay  ware  notorloiu 
in  the  softwara  fitid.  IDS  waant  Intaraatad 
la  winning  popularity  oontesta  howevar— ex- 
cept the  one  on  the  Big  Board.  It  didn't  make 
much  dlflerenoe  Uiat  middle  managatnent 
and  CBS'  computer  chief.  Vloe  Prealdant 
Robert  Koch,  oppoeed  the  KDS  take-over. 
Boaa  Parot  was  dealing  at  the  top  with  the 
directors  of  the  CBS — men  like  Chairman 
Anderson.  Bank  of  America  Vloe  Prealdant 
harold  Tvat,  Don  Muchmore  and  Mr.  Oane 
Plgg.  President  Thomas  Paton  caught  the 
proper  degree  of  enthualaam  and  tried  some- 
what unsucoeasfuUy  to  tranamlt  It  all  the 
way  down  the  chaln-of-command.  With  Vice 
President  for  Finance  William  Termlnello 
ttkere  was  uo  problem.  He  was  sold  on  EDS 
from  the  beginning.  Just  when  and  why 
Termlnello  backed  KDS  the  way  he  did  U  a 
controversial  point  among  ex-KD8  and  CBS 
employees.  Several  have  charged  that  Terml- 
nello did  more  than  simply  back  EDS'  take- 
over of  the  EOP  business  for  CBS.  It's  said 
that  he  favored  it  against  his  own  company 
when  the  two  had  dealings  with  each  other. 
According  to  a  lormer  CBS  employee  now 
working  for  a  San  Francisco  Insurance  com- 
pany who  says  he  feara  Roes  Perot's  retalia- 
tion IX  be  make*  his  clxarge  publicly.  Terml- 
nello allowed  CBS  to  sell  mlcroaim  car- 
tridges to  KD6  for  76  cents  a  piece  and  then 
turned  around  and  bought  them  back  for 
•  1.25.  When  the  disadvantage  to  CBS  was 
pointed  out  to  Termlnello  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  Termiuello  passed  the  information 
back  to  EDS  complete  with  the  names  of  the 
CBS  employees  who  drafted  It:  Fingered  in 
ttLia  way.  participating  in  compiling  of  the 
mlcrotUm  report  became  evidence  of  "anti- 
KOS"  sentiments  and  speeded  tbeir  departure 
when  EDS  eventually  took  over.  Finally, 
Termlnello  had  the  o/Tendlug  microfilm  re- 
port redrafted  so  that  the  details  of  the  ex- 
change were  etiectlvely  obsciired. 

Another  count  against  TeruUixello  uu  the 
same  charge  of  favoring  EDS  over  Blue  Shield 
Is  that  he  Is  t>uppoaed  to  have  turned  over 
the  company  inventory  to  EDS  without  prop- 
er controls.  CBS  was  left  in  the  position  of 
having  to  take  EDS'  corporate  word  for  all 
CBS  supplies  It  received— there  were  no  dual 
controls.  Failure  to  set  them  up  allegedly 
cost  CBS  a  lot  uf  its  Inventory.  In  a  tele- 
phone interview.  Termlnello  denied  all  the 
specific  allegatloiui  made  against  iilm.  He 
also  parried  the  charge  that  he  favored  EOS 
against  CBS  because  he  had  a  financial  in- 
terest In  EDS.  "Prove  It  I"  he  shouted.  "A  guy 
from  OAO  said  the  same  thing.  And  the  bur- 
den of  the  charge  is  on  him.  It's  still  his 
bag.  Bo  I'll  say  to  you  what  I  told  him:  'If 
you  print  it.  Ill  sue.'  "  Because  OAO's  charges 
against  TermineUu  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  Termlnello  was  asked  to  identify  the 
Identify  the  OAO  man  who  made  the  accu- 
sation, but  he  refused. 

Whatever  Blue  Shield  may  have  loet  to 
KDS  In  Inventory  losses  or  over  the  microfilm 
deal  was  Just  a  rehearsal  for  the  big  eight- 
year  Medl-Cal  contract.  Here,  however,  the 
real  loeer  wasn't  California  Blue  Shield,  be- 
caiise  all  of  the  CBS'  costs  on  Its  Medl-Cal 
business  can  be  passed  on  to  the  California 
taxpayer  And  one  of  the  worst  feattirea  of 
the  CBS-EOS  deal  is  that  It  fixes  EOP  costs 
on  the  basis  of  CBS'  horrendous  I9es-6S 
performance:  the  same  level  of  ineptitude 
that  forced  CBS  to  seek  outside  help.  During 
this  period  It  cost  CBS  about  70  cents  per 
claim  to  process  its  Medl-Cal  business.  And 


It's  at  this  rate  that  B)6  haa  aDnb<aetad  to 
take  over  CBS'  elalma  iiiniisaalm  buatnaa. 
BOS,  of  course,  a  spedallaad  eomputar  soft- 
ware company,  has  Medicaid  bnatesas  In  oth- 
er states  and  can  afford  to  praoeaa  the  daims 
much  more  cheaply  than  70  canta  per  claim. 
CalifonUa  sute  auditors  eetlmatad  that  it 
coats  EDS  about  38  cents  per  claim  to  proc- 
eea  CBS  Medl-Cal  bustneas.  The  difference 
between  70  cents  and  28  cents  la  KDS'  profit. 
As  the  Medi-Cal  r.ialma  volume  grows  larger 
and  as  EDS  personnel  and  programs  become 
more  efficient,  KDS'  costa  can  be  expected  to 
drop  further.  But  since  EDS'  contract  ruas 
until  1978,  the  state  of  CalUomla  wont 
benefit  from  auy  of  theae  savings. 

One  reason  the  state  got  sucii  a  bad  deal 
U  that  it  opted  out  of  tha  nagoOaUons  be- 
tween KDS  and  CBS.  CertalDly  the  stau 
ought  to  have  been  a  party  to  the  talka.  It 
was  the  state's  money  that  waa  Involved. 
after  all,  since  the  state  welfare  dapartetent 
reimburses  CBS  for  all  Its  ooata  In  running 
Medi-Cal.  Hera  in  fact  la  a  contract  which 
in  1070  Involved  43  percent  of  all  Medl-Call 
administrative  ooets  and  yet  Oovemor  Rea- 
gan's adnUnistration — wblob  haa  been 
notoriously  outspoken  on  welfare  costs— 
played  no  role  in  negotiating  it  I  Several 
months  went  by  bafixa  It  even  reoaivad  the 
Department  of  Health  Care  Sarvlcas'  ap- 
proval. And  by  July  1070,  several  million  dol- 
lars in  state  funda  had  been  paased  on  to 
EDS. 

Carel  Mulder,  as  head  of  the  State's  De- 
partment of  Health  Ove  Services,  waa  the 
man  who  let  the  EDS-CBS  contract  go  for- 
ward without  asserting  the  state's  interest. 
Then  he  went  to  work  for  Perot  In  1870.  First 
he  said  be  was  Just  a  part-time  consultant; 
now  he  Is  working  full  time.  For  hla  part, 
Perot  Is  sorry  that  his  employee  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  what  ha  feels  are  unfair  attacks. 
"We're  not  gcning  hurt  by  all  this,"  he  says. 
Oarel  Mulder  got  hurt.  And  I  regret  It 
Frankly,  the  whole  Oallfomla  Inveatlgatlon 
has  been  a  puaala  to  me.  Someone  raoom- 
meuded  an  employee  to  me  and  I  hired  him. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  off-hand  thitiyi  The 
California  Attorney  General  investigated  and 
it  didn't  find  anything,  "nxere  w«a  no  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing.  And  here  was  a  man 
about  to  retire.  A  man  with  tremendous 
qualiOcations — a  man  who's  worked  in  gov- 
ernment for  thirty  years  and  he  gets  at- 
tacked. I  really  dont  undarstand  It.  Be- 
cause he  even  removed  himself  from  ttia  ne- 
gotlaUons.  Ha  could  have  stuck  his  toe  In  the 
water  a  bit.  But  he  didnt;  he  Just  removed 
himself  from  the  negotiations  oompletely." 
Mulder's  aloofness  on  the  KDS  contract  is 
the  whole  issue.  By  withdrawing  from  the 
negotiations  on  the  Medl-Cal  contract,  the 
state  lost  its  chief  advocate  and  KDS,  In 
effect,  gained  a  silent  partner. 

CDS    UJTD    OXONXTNO 

The  actual  transfer  of  the  data  processing 
operations  from  CBS  to  EDS  seemed  like  the 
beginning  of  a  military  occupation.  For 
weeks  the  rumors  of  the  take-over  churned 
through  CBS  headquarters,  but  the  timing 
of  the  actual  announcement  took  most  em- 
ployees by  surprise.  An  announcement  came 
over  the  public  address  system  to  report  to 
the  company  cafeteria.  Higher  salaried  em- 
ployees were  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  room; 
lower  salaried  ones  on  the  other.  And  then 
"men  appeared  In  dark  stilts"  to  explain  die 
neue  Ordnitnjr.  "We  were  told."  recalled  a 
former  woman  employee,  "that  KDS  had 
taken  over  and  that  we  were  all  working  for 
them.  The  dress  oode  was  explained.  No  fadal 
hair,  beards,  muatachea,  they  all  had  to  go. 
If  you  didn't  go  along  there  was  no  place  for 
you.  Klther  you  signed  the  new  contract  by 
the  next  day  or  you  bad  to  leave  the  premises. 
Immediately.  There  wasn't  even  an  arrange- 
ment for  personal  property.  Tou  couldat  go 
back  to  your  deak  and  gat  your  peraonal 
articles.  And  all  the  time  they  had  a  security 
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guard  thrown  axDnnd  tha  eompatara  I  guaaa 
to  prevaut  aabotage.  BcUave  me,  trem  that 
day  on  I  atarted  taoklng  for  another  job.  And 
It  icept  going  dowBhlU:  anyana  who  even 
dlscusaad  salartsa  got  fired.  It  waa  Juat  like  a 
oonoentratlon  camp.  Tbity  ruled  by  fear." 

Probably  the  workers  moat  bittsr  about 
tbe  EOS  take-over  were  CBS'  blacks  who 
worked  in  tha  cperaUoos  departmant.  For 
them,  the  advent  of  KDS  waa  the  beginning 
of  a  thorough  jning  racist  ptirge.  SUtoe  KDS 
took  over,  over  half  the  black  employees  In 
tbe  department  have  been  fired.  The  only 
black  production  atipenrlaor  haa  been  de- 
moted to  a  computer  operator.  And  the  only 
t>lack  woman  computer  operator  was  first 
demoted  to  a  clerical  position,  than  fired. 

When  KDS  took  over  the  operations  depart- 
ment, Hardy  Gbraen  was  one  of  over  twenty 
blacks  working  there;  he  had  recently  been 
promoted  to  operations  analyst  by  Blue 
Shield.  The  trivial  pretext  KDS  tiaed  to  fire 
bim  last  July,  Oreen  feels,  is  typical  of  the 
methods  EDS  used  to  achieve  greater  racial 
homogeneity  among  Ita  work  force.  The  Is- 
sue involved  the  correct  placement  of  some 
old  computer  manuals.  One  of  Oreen's  re- 
spooslbUltles  under  EDS  was  to  maintain  the 
Honeywell  manuals  left  over  after  EDS 
switched  to  IBM  S60a.  One  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Oreen  arrived  aarly  at  EDS'  Beach  Street 
office  in  San  Francisco.  He  went  to  the  cafe- 
lerla  for  coffee,  where  he  was  Joined  by  hla 
supervisor  Louis  Grumpier.  They  dlsctisaed 
where  tbe  Honeywell  manuals  should  be 
stored.  Oreen  thought  be  should  keep  them 
\rx  his  area  for  reference.  Crumpler  disagreed. 
He  thought  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
Oreen's  area.  Crumpler  ended  the  disciisslon 
by  telling  another  employee  to  remove  the 
manuals  immediately  from  Oreen's  area. 

"He  tamed  to  me,"  aa  Oreen  recalled  the 
incident,  "pointing  a  finger  at  me  and  he 
said.  'That  will  be  enough.'  And  eleven  AJ^. 
the  same  morning  Crumpler  and  I  talked 
about  the  matter  Id  private  and  tha  bcksls  of 
the  meeting  waa  that  he  wa*  the  boea.  I  said 
I  understood  his  position  and  I  assumed  the 
ni&ttcr  was  settled.  But  the  next  day  I  was 
called  to  Supervisor  Bud  Watson's  ollee. 
Crumpler  waa  there  too.  Watson  opeited  the 
meeting  by  saying,  'Hardy,  ahoi^t  that  Inci- 
dent In  the  cafeteria  yesterday.'  'I  thought 
It  was  all  settled  yesterday.'  I  toJd  him.  'Do 
you  think  I  can  let  sh  tncldent  that  serious 
go  by  like  that?'  Then  he  told  me  he  wotild 
have  to  tarailaate  me  from  tbe  company." 

The  incident  ««s  ao  pretty  that  taken  to- 
gether with  the  systematic  reductions  of 
EDS'  black  workers  in  the  computer  depart- 
ment. Oreen  feels  Jtiatlfled  In  mit>ing  the 
charge  of  racism.  Because  EDS  not  only  flrtea 
blacks  on  trivial  pretexts,  it  doesn't  hire 
qualified  blacks  either.  Before  he  waa  fired. 
Oreen  had  at  least  one  opportunity  to  watch 
EDS  hiring  practices  from  the  inside.  He  was 
placed  on  an  KDS  interview  board  and  aaked 
to  rate  the  prospective  employees.  "It  was  a 
team  Interview — there  were  about  four  of  ub 
mvolved.  We  interviewed  these  men.  One  was 
white,  one  was  Chinese,  and  one  was  black. 
They  each  had  practically  identical  quali- 
fications. Only  one  was  hired  though.  Tha 
white  guy." 

For  their  part,  KDS  officials  deny  cata- 
Korlcally  that  the  oompany  is  guilty  of  rac- 
ism. They  admit  tliat  KDS  has  lost  a  few 
Unemployment  Insurance  Appeals  Board 
Hearings,  but  they  Imply  that  this  Is  becauae 
the  referees  are  Uaaed  In  favor  of  the  em- 
ployees. "There  was  a  case  in  San  Franolsoo." 
one  KDS  executive  allowed,  "involving  a  guy 
who  slept  oa  the  Job.  Tbe  referee  ruled  that 
we  had  no  right  to  fire  him  becauae  we'd 
never  told  him  not  to  sleep  on  the  job."  Tom 
Marquez.  an  EOS  director  who  deals  with  the 
public — accurtty  analysts  and  raportera — 
thinks  the  matter  Is  simply  rldlculons.  'OEDB 
a  racist  ootnpany?  How  could  It  bef  I've 
just  been  appointed  to  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Commission  I" 


In  a  rambling  two-hour  interview  carried 
out  in  hla  glg^'^^V'  executive  olBoe.  fur- 
nished In  American  motlX,  Perot  shrugged 
off  aU  the  hoetUe  erlUclsm  of  KDB's  Oall- 
fomla operation.  "Our  guys  did  the  lmi>oaBl- 
ble.  Kveryone  thought  the  California  Job 
was  ImiJoeslble.  'Too  bad  about  EDS,'  they 
said.  "Shotild  have  never  taken  it  on.'  Thay 
thought  it  was  too  bough  for  us.  But  our 
guys  worked  seven  days  a  weak.  In  ninety 
days  we  had  the  entire,  situation  turned 
around.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  men  who  did  this  work  are  being  crltl- 
daed  for  performing  a  work  of  art.  And  this 
is  what  disturbs  me.  Because  this  criticism 
denies  them  a  part  of  their  legitimate  com- 
pensation." 

Nor  does  Ross  Perot  feel  that  the  state 
of  California  has  any  right  to  examlnw  his 
accoimts.  "IBM  is  the  world's  largest  natural 
monopoly.  It's  selling  millions  at  dollars  In 
computer  hardware  to  California.  And  it 
doesn't  have  to  tell  the  state  what  its  coats 
are."  Perot  says  In  response  to  criticism.  Be- 
sides, Perot  says,  like  IBM.  EDS  does  keep 
its  books  open  to  the  federal  govarmnent. 
And  as  long  as  EDS  has  to  compete  with 
IBM.  why  should  it  be  more  open  than  its 
chief  rival? 

As  arrogant  and  as  self-righteous  as  all  this 
sounds,  what  gives  Perot's  triumphal  march 
through  the  golden  state  its  most  unpleas- 
ant undertones  is  that  it  takes  place  against 
a  background  <^  Uus-eaaing  misery  for  those 
who  are  putatively  at  least  the  real  bene- 
fidarias  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid — the  poor 
and  the  aged.  As  millions  of  dollars  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  funds  are  diverted  to  EDS' 
Dallas  skyacrapM*  In  Exchange  Park,  month- 
ly Medicare  pren^ums  paid  by  the  elderly  are 
being  raised  and  allowable  services  cut  back. 
OoTecxMC  Beagan's  Medl-Oal  cutbacks  de- 
prive needy  asthmatic  children  of  specialized 
nursing  care;  welfare  recipients  are  forced  to 
gum  their  food  because  they  can't  get  false 
teeth;  poor  people  are  denied  "elective"  sur- 
gery; and  last  ChrlBtmas  Eve,  nursing  home 
opcratora  "pi'Cteeted"  the  Oovemor's  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  their  allowances  by  kicking 
out  Uielr  Medl-Cal  patients. 

ooHTBOixufe  povsarr 

It*B  difficult  to  tap  sUte  and  federal  treaa- 
uriee  as  brwsenly  as  Perot  has  done  without 
attracting  two  serious  liabllltiea — govern- 
ment Inveatlgatora  and  buslneas  oompetltara. 
m  Oallfomla  two  Asaraably  Oommlttees  are 
inveatlgatlng  the  legaJlty  and  the  daalrabillty 
of  tha  state's  auboootract  relationship  with 
EDS.  A  report  by  the  Joint  Legtalatlve  Audit 
Oommtttee  raises  tbe  poaatt>tllt7  tliat  the 
state  might  take  the  Medl-Oal  business  away 
from  KDS  and  give  it  to  IBM.  which  tias 
formed  an  axis  with  the  Occidental  Insur- 
ance Company  in  an  effort  to  get  tbe  bxial- 
neas.  IBM  t''^<w  It  can  outperform  EDS  with 
a  cheaper,  more  powerful  ayatemi,  one  that 
would  give  the  state  more  cooitrols  (partially 
perhaps  because  the  state  would  own  the  aya- 
tem,  buying  It  along  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  IBM  hardware  for  an  as  yet  un- 
dlselawd  price) .  Then  IBM  would  supply  the 
state  with  software  services  on  a  cost-plus- 
fee  baalB. 

Tbe  Boose  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Suboommfttee  headed  by  L.  H.  Fountain  al 
North  Carolina  Is  carrying  on  an  investiga- 
tion of  ZEDS'  operations  In  the  eleven  states 
in  which  the  company  haa  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid ocmtraota.  The  InveaUgatloii  la  being  car- 
ried out  for  -ttie  moat  part  In  secret  executive 
seaaion,  but  the  experience  is  likely  to  be  a 
trying  one  for  Parot  aonetheleaa.  The  Oom- 
mltteCa  Chief  Investigator  Jamee  Naughton 
oommandB  formidable  attmtion  In  Texas 
buatneas  drdea  too — aa  tbe  man  who  expoaed 
BUIy  Sol  Xstoa. 

Naughton's  Investigation  Is  likely  to  focus 
on  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  In  the  trian- 
gular relationship  between  James  Aston's 
Republic  National  Bank,  Perots  KDS  and 
Texas  Blue  Shield,  which  Perot  and  Aston 


abare  between  them  Tlie  Republic  NatloniU 
Bank-Blue  Shield  connection  Is  oUed  with 
several  interlocks  between  the  Bank  and  Blue 
Shield's  profit-making  subsidiary  Oroup  Life 
and  Health.  I^eanwhllc  Texas  Blue  Shield 
maintains  deposit!  at  the  Republic  National 
Bank.  Should  tbe  deposits  turn  out  to  be  as 
large  and  as  interest-free  a^  Naughton  dis- 
covered in  last  year's  investigation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Blue  Shield  and  National  Savings 
and  Trust  Co.,  it  will  provide  further  evi- 
dence or  which  elements  in  the  community 
benefit  from  Blue  C^oss'  "community  service" 
approach  to  health  care.  But  the  poasibillty 
that  congresslozxal  criticism  could  stop  the 
continued  passage  of  triangular  trade  be- 
tween EOS,  the  Republic  National  Bank  and 
Texas  Blue  Cross  seems  a  bit  remote.  EDS 
and  Texas  Blue  Cross  have  been  criticized  by 
cortgressional  commltteeLi  before  with  no  ob- 
servable repercussions.  And  on  a  state  level 
It  would  take  a  full-scale  social  revolution  to 
dislodge  Blue  Cross  from  control  of  Medicare. 
As  long  as  that  control  remains  in  the  hands 
of  Aston  and  tbe  Republic  National  Baal: 
group,  Perot's  Texas  business  seems  as  safe 
as  a  gray  suit  in  an  EDS  tape  library. 

Several  threats  to  EOS'  control  of  Medicare- 
Medicaid  EDP  appear  on  a  national  level 
First  there  is  McDoiuiell  Douglas,  which  is 
turning  from  the  fading  Apollo  program  to 
federal  health  programs  in  an  effort  to  revive 
its  fortunes.  McDonnell  has  spun  off  a  sub- 
sidiary, "McAuto."  that  contracts  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  provide  a 
"model  system"  for  any  Medicare  carrier  tiiat 
feels  incapable  of  performing  electronic  data 
processing  on  an  "Inhouse"  basis.  So  far  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  model  system  is  being 
used  In  Medicare  programs  In  eleven  states. 

The  second  threat  comes  from  the  fact 
that  all  EDS  government  contracts  are  with 
Blue  Cross  and — mainly — Blue  Shield,  both 
of  which  are  under  Increasing  fire.  For  some 
reason,  EOS  has  never  gotten  a  contract  with 
a  commercial  Medicare  carrier.  Perhaps  this 
Is  intentional.  Commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies, like  Prudential  or  Continental,  can't 
be  dealt  with  quite  as  flexibly  as  state-wide 
Blue  Shield  plans  It's  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Prudential,  for  instance,  with  reserves 
of  billions  of  dollars,  would  let  Itself  get  In- 
volved In  the  kind  of  contract  that  Califor- 
nia Blue  Shield  did.  which  by  this  writing 
may  not  have  any  reserves  at  all.  So  given 
this  special  relationship  with  Blue  Shield. 
EDS  would  l>e  in  tough  shape  if  anything 
ever  hapj^ened  to  The  Blues  as  the  nation's 
prime  Medicare  contractors. 

This  raises  the  third  threat  to  Perot's 
Welfare-Industrial  Complex:  national  health 
Insurance.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy's  bill,  sup- 
ported by  organized  labor,  might  do  away 
with  the  whole  prhne -contractor  system  of 
administering  federal  health  care.  Itils 
could  spell  the  end  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  and  perhaps  EOS  as  well.  Nixon's 
health  bill,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  being 
pushed  as  political  Insurance  against  a  real 
and  costly  health  insurance  bill.  It  would 
provide  $3000  deductible  "oatastTopbe"  In- 
surance and  would  expand  the  role  of  tbe 
insurance  Industry.  To  figure  out  where 
The  Blues  would  stand  after  this  bOl.  one 
has  only  to  know  who  headed  Nixon's  Health 
Task  Force — Walter  J.  McNemey,  Chairman 
of  the  Blue  Croes  Assodatton. 

Fortunately  for  Perot,  he  enjoys  good  re- 
lations with  leaders  of  both  the  pro-  and 
an tl -reform  forces.  His  work  at  Christmas 
time.  1969.  In  behalf  of  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy  (price  tag  approximately  $6 
million)  earned  him  otmslderable  White 
House  favor.  Loading  two  Branlff  DC-8a,  one 
red  and  one  green,  with  the  wlvea  aad  moth- 
ers of  captured  UjB.  bomber  pilots.  Perot 
fiew  them  to  Paris  to  plead  with  North  Viet- 
namese negotiators  for  the  release  of  tbalr 
loved  ones.  Then  Perot  loaded  two  more 
planes  with  SO  tons  of  turkeys  and  other 
treats.  He  announced  he  would  attempt  to 
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deliver  them  In  Hanoi  »o  "our  boys"  wotdd 
Have  aometning  to  eat  for  Chrlatmaa.  He  got 
the  tuTkeya  only  aa  f ar  aa  Vientiane,  Laoe. 
But  lUce  the  right-wing  Tipple  that  he  la, 
Perot  feela  the  meaaage  got  throtigh  to  the 
media,  and  strengthened  Nixon's  bargaining 
position. 

A  few  months  aXter  theae  tUta  with  the 
communists,  Perot  was  campaigning  against 
the  Wall  Street  eetabUahment,  this  time  with 
palpable  luppart  tntn  the  White  House.  His 
target  was  control  of  the  reeling  Investment 
banking  giant  DuPont,  Olore,  Porgan,  Inc. — 
the  nation's  third  largest.  Trying  to  hang  on 
to  this  dear  old  family  heirloom,  well -loved 
but  heavily  mortgaged,  was  the  poor  relation 
side  of  the  DuPont  family.  Not  the  chemical 
DuPonts,  but  the  flnanclal  DuPonts  led  by 
Edmund  and  Anthony. 

Someone  had  to  save  the  company.  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  President  Robert  Haack 
and  the  White  House  aide  Peter  M.  Plonlgan 
agreed.  If  the  DuPont'a  coxildnt  raise  the 
cash,  then  Ross  Perot  should  be  given  a 
chance. 

Por  a  ooUapse  of  the  big  brc^cerage  bouse 
might  drag  along  the  rest  of  the  Wall  Street 
community  and  destroy  the  VS.  economy. 

Originally,  Perot  approached  DuPont, 
Olore.  Porgan  to  handle  an  EDS  stock  offer- 
ing and  wound  up  with  their  computer  busi- 
ness. Now  Perot  was  the  company's  biggest 
creditor,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  aristo- 
cratic DuPont  family.  Perot  and  his  ED3  as- 
sociates played  very  well  their  part  as  a  finan- 
cial Snopea  family.  Perot  liked  to  ask  horrl- 
tled  listeners,  "Does  It  really  matter  if  Wall 
Street  falls?"  Finally  he  decided  to  give  the 
company  an  injection  of  flfty-flve  mlUion 
dolla^rs  capital. 

To  help  the  deal  along.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Chairman  Arthur  Burns  did  Perot  a 
special  favor.  He  suspended  the  FRB's  loan 
collateral  requirements.  Instead  of  having  to 
put  up  over  9160  million  In  EDS  stock  to 
back  up  955  million  cash  loan  he'd  taken 
down  from  his  banks,  Perot  was  permitted  to 
put  up  lyaly  half  that  amount.  Considering 
that  In  1970  EDS  stock  fluctuated  within  a 
rather  broad  range— $183  to  $29  a  share— 
and- considering  fvirther  that  this  EDS  stock 
Is  supposed  to  be  keeping  Wall  Street  from 
caving  In,  one  wonders  what  Bums  and  bis 
fellow  Board  members  were  smoking  laat 
spring.   But  so  far  so  good. 

Perot's  investment  saved  the  company, 
Wall  Street  and  the  VS.  economy.  It  ma4e 
him  the  largest  single  Investor  In  any  VB. 
brokerage  house,  with  00  percent  Interest  in  a 
company  that  may  be  worth  9300  million  t>y 
1976.  Left  with  the  remaining  10  percent  is 
the  DuPont  family.  "It's  O.K.  to  take  ttte 
DiiPonts'  money,"  Perot  said  afterwards. 
"They  haven't  worked  for  it  in  two  genera- 
tions." As  for  reports  that  some  of  the 
DuPonta  are  displeased  as  the  result  of  their 
dealings  with  him,  Perot  points  out  that  only 
aome  DiiPonts  are  mad.  "Remember,  thare 
are  still  four  DuPonts  on  the  payroll.  I  Just 
made  It  clear  to  everyone  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  advancement  by  birtbrigbit. 
It's  what  you  do,  not  who  you  are  that 
counts.  But  those  DuPonts  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job  now.  I  wish  someone  would  seoid 
me  half  a  dozen  more  Just  like  them." 

The  White  House  ai^ialed  again  Its  pref- 
erence for  Perot  and  his  new  money  as  against 
the  decadent  Eastern  Financial  Establlsft- 
ment  and  its  old  money  when  Perot  WM 
named  8Uong  with  other  prominent  nouveaitx 
rictiea  to   the  Nixon  Foundation. 

Even  before  his  campaigns  In  behalf  of 
the  bombardiers,  Perot  had  a  significant  rela- 
tionship with  the  Prealdent.  Soon  aftar 
Nixon's  inauguration,  the  names  were  aa- 
aounced  of  thooe  chosen  to  participate  In  tbe 
Nixon  Foundation.  It  was  a  very  select  group 
indeed,  including  Nixon's  very  closest  busl- 
neaa  cronies — Insurance  man  W.  Clement 
Stone,  Vitamin  king  Elmer  Bobst,  Pepalco^ 
Donald  Kendall — along  with  the  Presldenrs 


(doaeat  rrtativaa,  brotlMr  Donald,  wUe  Pat, 
Julia  hMI  DkTltf.  InaliKUrt  on  tha  list  wm 
Roaa  Parot.  lisavlac  twfalnit  tba  eonstrtettng 
tradition  whKfli  dsciress  that  tba  Chief  Exec- 
utive must  leave  ofllee  before  funda  can  be 
oolleotad  to  mamorallaa  his  admlnlatrmtlon. 
Nixon  ^imdatlOB  aotlvities  began  to  put  the 
bite  on  prospeettve  donora  quite  early  on. 
The  professed  object  of  their  work  is  to  raise 
funds  for  a  Nixon  Library  and  extensive  real 
estate  near  the  San  Clemante  White  House 
to  surround  it.  Presumably  Ross  Perot  was 
not  selected  to  serve  on  the  Nixon  Founda- 
tion because  of  bis  knowledge  ot  llbrarlea. 
But  he  says  that  he  is  not  as  cloae  to  the 
President  as  his  inclusion  on  the  laleot  list 
would  indicate.  "I've  only  met  the  President 
two  or  three  times,"  he  said.  Navertheleea  It 
must  be  useful  to  have  a  friend  at  court. 
Especially  whan  the  friend  is  the  king  and 
the  king's  administration  Is  drafting  health 
care  legislation. 

SDB  la  not  a  100  percent  conservative  Be- 
publicaa  Party  outfit,  however,  as  its  exeou- 
tlvea  hasten  to  point  out.  It  has  at  least  one 
visible  Democrat  in  President  Milladge  A. 
Hart  ni,  who  once  served  as  an  aide  to  Obn- 
greasman  Wright  Patman.  (Whether  the  old 
Texas  populist  would  let  Hart  have  his  old 
Job  back  is  another  question.)  There  is  the 
rtimor,  too,  that  Perot's  money  is  supplying 
much  of  the  momentiim  behind  Senator 
Birch  Bayh's  Prealdentlal  candidacy.  Perot 
laughs  this  off.  "Ill  tell  you  bow  that  rumor 
started.  I  got  a  call  from  a  wonuui  corre- 
spondent in  Washington.  She  aaked  me. 
'What's  this  I  hear  about  your  lending  Birch 
Bayh  your  corporate  jet?'  I  told  her  there 
was  something  wrong  with  her  story.  'I 
havent  got  a  corporate  ]et.'  I  think  the  whole 
thing  started  when  someone  saw  me  coming 
out  of  Senator  Bayh's  offloe  in  Waahlnirton. 
I  was  talking  to  him  atx>ut  the  prisoner 
problem.  He  backed  us  on  that  but  that  was 
all." 

Nevertheless,  the  Indiana  Senator  itlll 
might  be  the  beet  of  all  poaalble  Democratic 
Presidential  candldatee  to  cultivate.  The  Sen- 
ator's stock  is  selling  at  an  attractively  low 
multiple;  a  relatively  small  investment  might 
pay  off  handsomriy  in  the  future,  even  If  he 
never  makes  it  into  the  White  House.  Bayh 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  S.  8,  the  Kennedy 
Health  Bill — one  of  the  more  pragmatic  sup- 
porters. And  there  Is  already  talk  within  the 
reform  camp  of  letting  the  Insurance  com- 
panlea  back  under  the  tant,  IX  only  to  Insure 
the  bill's  passage.  But  Bayh  or  no  Bayh,  and 
even  if  the  Kennedy  Bill  is  passed  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  ED6  executives  feel  the  company 
has  a  bright  future:  they  count  on  the  oer- 
tainty  that  the  American  health-care  system 
will  never  be  liberallaed  to  the  point  that 
health  care  Is  free  for  everyone.  And  as  long 
as  there  are  doctors  to  submit  bUls  and  tax 
money  to  pay  them,  EDS  and  Roes  Perot  will 
be  part  of  that  system  as  well  as  one  of  its 
chief  beneficiaries. 

THK  POVXKTT   or  COKTaOL 

Under  a  system  whose  outstanding  pro- 
fessors have  no  students;  whose  greatest 
stateemen  betray  their  allies  and  whose  most 
respected  peacemakers  counsel  bombing  of 
cities;  It  la  logical  that  the  man  responsible 
for  administering  more  of  the  nation's  wel- 
fare medical  programs  than  anyone  else  is  a 
hard-core,  free-enterprise  freak  ("Profit  is  a 
fantastic  thing  I"  Perot  says)  who  aftrnad  a 
billion-dollar  fortune  in  the  process.  He's 
a  man  who  can  say  without  Irony  that  the 
trouble  with  the  Johnson  poverty  program 
was  that  too  lltUe  money  actually  reached  the 
poor  people  themselves. 

In  order  to  see  where  the  American  health 
care  system  is  headed.  It's  Important  to  real- 
ize that  Perot  and  EDS  are  simply  the  logical 
expreaaloQS  o<  Vb»  greatest  trlumi>h  of  Amer- 
ican d<nnsstlo  lUMrallsm  at  the  isaoa — the 
passage  at  Medicare  aad  Medicaid.  Tht  liber- 
als knew  in  1995  that  capitalism  in  medicine 


stinks.  They  also  knaw  tha*  the  statos  qwy^ 
repreaanted  by  The  Bluea  and  tlte  ASIA— ^was 
very  powerful.  It  had  atopped  reform  tMottt 
tat  thirty  yeara  8o  i  nngrasalnnal  llfearala  de> 
cided  to  be  practical.  Thatr  peaeei^tton  waa: 
make  eapltallam  In  medleina  attnk  laaa.  OSn% 
health  care  away  free  or  naaily  free  to  thoae 
who  cant  afford  it — the  ajea  and  the  indi- 
gent. Meanwhile  keep  ocganlaed  "«*il^iiitTW 
happy  by  letting  it  administer  the  new  fed- 
eral programs.  It  wasnt  long  of  course,  befon 
the  health-care  market  broke  apart  after  a 
storm  of  profit-taking  by  oeganlwed  medicine. 
So  the  next  step  liberals  took  waa  to  demand 
more  controls  over  the  i»t>gram.  The  Blues 
had  to  be  monitored  more  cloeely  by  the 
federal  government;  they  had  to  be  subject 
to  audits.  Computers  had  to  be  used  to  keep 
doctors  and  insurance  companies  from  fur- 
ther profiteering.  But  liberals  still  knew  that 
the  health  care  status  quo  was  very  powerful, 
so  they  let  a  Blue  Cross  executive  be  the 
chief  federal  momtor  and  they  let  The  Blues 
choose  the  companies  they  wanted  to  have 
run  the  computer  checks  and  perfocm  the 
audita  on  thenxselves.  In  this  atmoq>hare  OOT 
politically  fiatulent  and  unfocused  concern 
with  health-care  costs.  Roes  Perot  rose  like 
a  bag  of  helium.  And  just  as  It  took  a  com- 
plete outsider,  the  former  T'rotskylst  social 
worker  Bernle  Cornfield,  to  exploit  the  poten- 
tial of  the  mutual  fund  racket  to  its  fur- 
theat  limits,  It  took  a  right-wing  antl-com- 
munlst  to  exploit  the  biedleal  welfare  pro- 
gram to  its  furtheet  llmlta.  H.  Hoas  Perot  Is 
a  true  child  of  his  times  and  ward  of  the 
welfare  state. 


"VOICE'  OP  THE  CONSUMER 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslcQ  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  Oovemment  Operatioo's  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
ported out  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  the 
Federal  Go'vemment. 

The  editorial  response  of  the  Birming- 
ham Post-Herald  raises  questions  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning such  legislaUon  and  I  Include  It 
herewith  for  the  edification  of  the  House : 

"VoiCK"  or  THX  CoNstrnaa 

One  of  those  typical  Washington  fli^M 
erupted  the  other  day  because  President 
Nixon  didn't  include  BiOph  Nadar  at  a  White 
Hmtse  conference  with  "consumers." 

Ostensibly,  the  President  Is  seeking  advice 
about  what  type  of  program  ahould  foUow 
the  wage-prtoe  freeas,  which  expires  Nov.  18. 

Nixon  baa  held  meetlnga  with  people  from 
various  economic  Interests — business  azson- 
ttvea,  labor  union  offlclala,  farm  organisa- 
tion leaders,  then  the  "oonsumeaa." 

This  last  group  included  several  profes- 
sors, offloers  of  organised  consumer  groups 
and  others  presumed  to  have  special  knowl- 
edge of  oonaumer  wanta.  Some  White  House 
reporters  gave  the  Preaident's  preea  secre- 
tary a  hot  afternoon  because  Nader,  who  has 
made  himself  a  consumer  "advocate,"  was 
"omitted." 

MeanwhUe,  at  the  Capitol  a  House  com- 
mittee was  writing  a  bill  to  set  up — yes — 
another  Federal  bureaucracy,  to  be  called  the 
"Oonaumer  Protection  Agency."  Duty  at  this 
agency,  according  to  ths  proponents,  would 
be  to  repreaent  oonaumaiB  before  other  Oov- 
emment agaadea. 

Among  politicians,  the  consumer  lately  haa 
become  an  object  of  pity.  It  just  seems  then 
can't  be  enough  new  agendee  or  laws  or  or- 
ganisations to  defand  and  protaot  him.  or 
her. 
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But  Why  should  tbere  be  a  taxpayer-paid 
•gency  to  "apeak"  for  the  oonsumar  before 
other  taxpayer-paid  agsndas?  The  whole 
blessed  government  Is  supposed  to  look  after 
the  consumer's  intereats — consumers  being 
people,  even  if  they  also  are  fartners,  or 
brlcklayeis,  or  lawyers,  or  manufaotureis. 

Setting  up  one  agency,  on  top  at  so  many 
to  fight  with  otber  agandee  over  who  speaks 
for  the  consumer  might  l>e  fun  for  the  com- 
batants, but  the  feUow  apt  to  get  squeesed 
again  is  the  consumer  (alias  taxpayer) . 

As  for  Nixon's  conferences,  getting  sug- 
gestions from  diverse  groupe  can  t>e  helpful 
although  broad  cooperation  for  the  foUow-up 
programs  Is  mticb  mors  Important.  But  we 
would  suppoae,  and  hope,  that  the  Prealdent 
had  a  pretty  firm  Idea  of  what  he  would  do 
after  Nov.  18  before  be  hnpoaed  the  freese 
on  Aug.  16. 

As  for  Nader,  he  didn't  need  to  go  to  the 
White  Hotise — he  has  t)*en  fiooding  the  gov- 
ernment with  ormnsel,  almoet  dally. 

Besides.  nob<jdy  really  can  speak  for  oon- 
sumers,  because  cottsumers  are  everybody. 
with  an  unlimited  variety  of  intereats,  angles 
and  eccentricities. 


COMPOSITION  OP  ATOMIC  WASTE 
IN  KANSAS  CLARIPTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Sktjbitz)  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  8KUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  I  requested  insertion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord  of  a  Reuters  news  dis- 
patch from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  relat- 
ing details  on  a  paper  presented  by  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  scientist  on 
atomic  wtiste  disposal  before  the  Atoms 
for  Peace  conference  in  that  city. 

A  few  days  ago,  John  A.  Erlewlne.  as- 
sistant general  manager  for  operations 
of  the  AEC,  advised  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  that  the  Reuters  news 
.story  was  In  error  since  it  did  not  cor- 
rectly quote  an  AEC  news  release.  The 
Joint  Committee  was  kind  enough  to 
share  Mr.  Erlewine's  letter  with  me. 

I  have  responded  to  Mr.  Erlewine  by 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the 
delivered  paper  to  determine  whether  in- 
deed the  news  dispatch  was  in  error.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  asked  Mr.  Erlewine 
to  clarify  a  very  serious  question  that  has 
arisen  In  Kansas  over  the  composition  of 
atomic  waste.  The  Kansas  scientific  com- 
munity, and  indeed  all  of  us  concerned 
witli  the  waste  project,  had  been  led  to 
believe  by  the  AEC  that  the  wastes  to  be 
burled  would  be  solid  and  encapulated  in 
containers.  During  the  last  few  days  the 
AEC  has  let  it  be  known  that  the  atomic 
waste  would  t)e  granular  in  form,  or  even 
po.sslbly  dust. 

Obviously,  It  is  one  kind  of  problem  to 
handle  a  solid  3  feet  long  concrete  cylin- 
der in  which  the  deadly  waste  is  encap- 
sulated, and  quite  another  to  handle  a 
cylinder  in  which  dangerous  wastes  are 
packed  as  loose  granules  or  dust.  Apart 
from  the  heightened  danger  from  acci- 
dents in  transport  resulting  from  the 
easy  dispersion  of  granules,  a  new  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  such  granules  ean  be 
located  in  the  salt  beds  and  retrieved 
when  the  container  erodes.  Or  the  ease 
with  which  such  granules  would  travel 
through  the  salt  as  compared  with  a  large 
solid. 

Even  a  number  of  scientists  who  here- 


tofore have  been  staunch  defenders  of 
the  AEC  and  its  proposed  atomic  burial 
program  now  describe  themselves  as  "dis- 
turbed" by  this  new  development.  Obvi- 
ously, what  we  want  to  know  now  is 
whether  the  AEC,  as  has  been  its  practice 
in  the  past,  has  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  all  of  us  in  describing  a  "gran- 
ule" as  a  "solid."  which  it  is,  of  course. 
But  this  kind  of  semantic  legerdemain  is 
indeed  disturbing. 

For  the  record  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  my  letter  to  Mr.  John  A.  Erlewine 
at    this    point    in    the    Congressional 

Record: 

House  op  REPassBNTAXrvxa. 
Washington,  DC,  September  29, 1971. 
Mr.  John  A.  Erlxwine, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operations, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlewine:  A  copy  of  your  letter 
to  Edward  Bauser,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  In  which 
you  respond  to  my  remarks  in  the  Congrea- 
slonal  Record  of  September  18,  has  been  for- 
warded to  me.  I  note  your  enclosure  of  the 
AEC  press  release  that  seeks  to  correct  the 
Reuters  dispatch  to  the  Washlngtor.  Post 
that  I  placed  in  the  Record.  Sinoe  both  re- 
ports are  based  on  the  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Floyd  L.  Culler 
to  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  read  the  CuUer  paper. 
Would  you  kindly  send  me  a  copyt 

I  am  disturbed,  to  say  the  least,  that 
some  of  the  basic  premises  about  the  Lyons 
waste  project  are  now  in  doubt.  You  are 
quoted  In  several  recent  Kansas  newspaper 
articles  as  now  describing  the  nuclear  wastes 
to  be  "granular"  In  form.  In  prior  references, 
the  term  you  used  waa  "solid."  The  Pinal 
Environmental  Report  used  "cake."  In  fact, 
In  my  correspondence  with  you.  and  again  in 
the  testimony  given  by  AEC  offlcials  before 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  description  of  waarte 
disposal  was  that  containers  of  solid  wastee 
wovUd  be  placed  in  the  salt,  the  containers 
would  soon  disintegrate,  and  the  salt  would 
encase  the  solid  wastes.  You  even  empha- 
sieed  the  location  of  the  solid  wastes  would 
be  mapped  to  facilitate  retrieval  should  that 
step  become  necessary!  It  now  appears  to  me. 
if  the  waste  is  in  granular  form,  that  once 
the  containers  distintegrate,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  locate  the  granu- 
lar material.  Is  It  now  to  be  assumed  that  the 
granules  will  not  move  through  the  salt,  <a 
that  they  wUl  move  together  as  if  they  were 
truly  in  a  single  solid  piece? 

It  certainly  is  disconcerting  to  note  the 
measured  concern  of  such  eminent  Kansas 
authorities  as  Drs.  Hambleton,  Meyers,  and 
Chezem  to  your  "granule"  announcement. 
One  may  now  wonder  how  many  other  terms 
used  by  the  AEC  are  so  subtly  misleading. 
Why  have  the  waates  been  deacrlbed  for  so 
many  months  by  the  AEC  as  "solid"  if  you 
actually  meant  "granule?"  While  It  Is  clear 
that  a  granule  is  a  solid,  it  is  obvious  that 
even  scientists  were  misled  by  AEC  seman- 
tics. Perhaps  the  AKC  should  clarify  and  de- 
fine completely  the  fundamental  terminol- 
ogy and  facts  before  additional  safety  tests 
are  carried  out. 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  "solid"  for 
"granule"  Is  not  an  isolated  Incident  of  mls- 
repreeentation  or  miainterpretation  of  the 
facts.  In  a  Washington  Post  article  entitled, 
"Nuclear  OartMige  Disposal;  A  Burial  Prob- 
lem." September  10,  1071,  Dr.  OuUer  Is  said 
to  have  estimated  it  will  take  »60  mlllloD  to 
"remake"  the  mine  at  Lyons.  This  Is  twice 
the  amount  estimated  juat  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  ABC  was  seeUng  construction 
money  from  the  Oongrsss.  What  has  caused 
the  estimate  to  double? 

In  the  same  article,  an  AEC  photograph 


shows  nuclear  wastes  being  loaded  into  a 
raUroad  car  for  shipment  to  Kansas.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  AEC  is  now  shipping 
atomic  wastes  to  Lyons?  If  so,  have  all  rail- 
beds  been  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
Pederal  RaUroad  Administration  as  indicated 
waa  necessary  and  would  be  done  In  your 
Environmental  Repcx^?  Is  a  Batiafact<X7  re- 
trieval  system  available  and  on  site? 

The  subtle  use  of  misleading  terms  by 
AEC  officials  in  discussing  the  TTsniwui  proj- 
ect, or  any  AEC  project,  raises  ones  again  the 
question  of  the  integrity  and  the  depend- 
ability of  the  AEC.  Such  exampiea  are  moat 
unfortunate,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Oommlsslon  i4>p«ared  to  be  seeking  a  change 
in  its  Image.  If  the  new  Chairman  was  cor- 
rectly quoted  in  Geneva,  this  development 
must  be  embarrassing  to  him. 

In  view  of  the  current  confusion  and  the 
likelihood  that  prior  terminology  may  have 
been  misleading,  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
a  careful  and  complete  explanation  by  you 
of  some  fundamental  facts  on  atomic  waste 
burial  in  Kansas  salt  beds. 

Por  example,  I  am  still  waiting  for  an 
explanation  on  how  the  AEC  intends  to  plug 
existing  holes  from  oil  and  gas  wells  that 
proliferate  the  area.  Is  It  Intended  merely  to 
cap  them;  if  so,  will  this  deter  water  seepage 
through  the  salt?  If  they  are  to  be  plugged, 
what  would  be  the  procedure  to  plug  such 
holes  that  extend  as  much  aa  3,000  to  4.000 
feet  Into  the  earth  well  beyond  the  salt  beds 
into  and  through  aqueous  filters. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  explanations 
that  include,  but  not  limited  to,  spedflcs  on 
preparations  for  current  testing,  kinds  of 
testing  to  be  conducted  (i.e.,  on  site  or  In 
laboratory),  estlmatea  of  when  they  wUl  be 
completed,  types  and  deecrlptiona  of  the 
wastes  to  be  used  for  testing  purposes, 
sources  of  the  wastes,  distances  and  routes 
over  which  the  wastes  will  be  ahlpped,  de- 
scription of  the  containers  and  special  raU- 
way  cars  which  will  carry  the  wastee,  weight 
of  the  railway  can.  trackage  changes,  if  any, 
present  equipment  available  at  the  site  for 
transporting  and  handling  the  wastas,  cur- 
rent esUmatee  of  the  coat  of  "remaking"  the 
mine  if  safety  is  proven,  and  dates  and  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  future  shipments  of 
wastes  to  the  mine. 
Sincerely, 

Joa  Skubi'14. 


RURAL     WATER     AND     SEWER 
SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Prici)  Is  recofmlzed  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  cwning  to  Congress  I  have  pro- 
posed and  supported  various  pieces  of 
legislation  designed  to  make  the  various 
parts  of  the  Pederal  Government  that 
concern  rural  American  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

As  part  of  my  continuing  efforts,  I 
am,  today  introducing  legislation  to  en- 
able the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  increase  the  celling  percentage  limits 
from  50  to  90  percent  on  the  amount  of 
grant  moneys  it  can  funnel  to  snudl  ru- 
ral communities  and  water  districts  for 
the  construction  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. The  President  has  on  many  oc- 
casions spoken  of  the  dedication  of  this 
administration  to  rural  development. 
Without  water  and  sewer  systans  to 
serve  rural  communities,  they  can  never 
develop  economically  nor  can  they  serve 
as  magnets  to  hold  or  attract  peoirie 
back  to  the  countryside.  Passage  of  this 
bill  is,  therefore,  imperative. 
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At  the  present  time,  although 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  t1 
principal  finajQcing  agency  for  water ; 
sewer  systems  in  small  towns  of  unc 
B,500  in  population  and  for  rural  ar« 
other  Federal  agencies  have  more  Jeev 
in  financing  construction  of  theae  sj^- 
tems  t^an  does  FHA.  ITor  example.  imdl|r 
a  special  provision,  the  Department 
Housing  and  Urban  Etevelopment, 
contrast  to  FHA,  can  go  up  to  90  per- 
cent on  the  cost  of  such  projects  whete 
the  area  to  be  served  is  imder  10,000  ia 
size  and  is  within  a  metropolitan  ar«|i. 
As  another  example,  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Economic  Develoi- 
ment  Administration  formerly  coxild  9- 
nance  up  to  80  percent  of  such  systeflks 
where  the  area  to  be  served  met  certa^D 
economic  criteria  on  unemplc^ment  aOd 
other  factors  related  to  depressed  ec#- 
nomic  activity.  A  recent  amendmeit 
passed  in  August  1971.  however,  lets  'EDA 
go  up  to  100  percent  on  such  loans. 

When  these  factors  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  irony  of  the  situation  be- 
comes obvious.  There  Is  little  rational  b|- 
sis  for  the  Congress  enacting  a  series  ftf 
statutes  that  result  in  some  Federal 
agencies  being  given  more  latitude  ^ 
helping  finance  badly  needed  sewer  ai»d 
water  systems  than  FHA.  which  was  spf - 
ciflcally  established  to  help  rural  hmef- 
ica.  This  is  a  slippage,  a  malfunction  1^ 
the  Federal  structure  that  should  be  cot- 
rected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  this  amendment  should  be 
swiftly  enacted  on  the  basis  of  humafc 
need,  pure  and  simple  need.  literally 
thousands  of  small  rural  oommunitii|s 
throughout  the  country  exist  today  with- 
out adeqiiate  water  and  sewer  systemp. 
To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  live  ^ 
urban  areas,  water  and  sewer  systems  ate 
things  that  are  taken  for  granted.  If  hete 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  or  Its  surround- 
ing areas,  we  were  suddenly  to  find  oul^- 
selves  with  the  same  quality  water  aqd 
sewer  systems  as  is  common  to  so  many 
rural  communities,  the  result  would  1^ 
chaos.  This  city  has  seen  large  numbers 
of  people  Involved  In  so-called  end  tie 
war  marches,  but  these  would  not  hold  a 
candle  to  the  niunbers  that  would  tufn 
out  and  march  to  the  Capitol  steps  d^ 
mandlng  that  the  present  water  and 
sewer  systems  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  late  there  has  be«D 
a  lot  of  talk  about  rural  development  a])d 
revitalizing  rural  America.  There  is  tto 
doubt  rural  America  needs  revitalizing^^ 
I  have  addressed  this  subject  at  length 
on  earlier  occasions,  but  there  seems  io 
be  much  more  talk  than  there  is  actioh 
This  amendment,  although  it  is  a  smfil 
and  specifically  targeted  amencbnent  w^. 
if  passed,  improve  the  quality  of  life  that 
people  in  small  rural  communities  eaj(w. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  together  vx 
expediting  this  nonpartisan  and  need#d 
change  in  our  Federal  laws.  j 


CLEVELAND  GIVES  QUESTTONNAlRt 
RESULT— ANSWERS  IT  HIMSELP, 

The  K*EAKER.  Under  a  previous  ordtr 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frran  Vdn 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Clevkland)  is  recof- 
nised  for  5  minutes.  * 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tHe 


Mh  consecutive  y«ar,  I  have  sent  ques* 
tlannalrss  to  all  of  my  constltiientB.  At 
this  ttm«  I  would  Uke  to  share  the  resotti 
with  my  eolleaguts  and  other  readers  of 
the  Rbcoid.  As  I  always  do.  I  will  also 
give  my  answers  and  comments  on  the 
questions. 

This  year's  questionnaire  was  mailed 
out  in  June,  and  most  oompleted  quee- 
tlonnalres  had  been  returned  by  tloe  first 
of  August. 

Some  of  the  questions  were  admittedly 
difficult  to  answer  with  a  yea  or  no.  It  is 
equally  true  and  relevant,  I  believe,  to 
point  out  that  the  same  holds  true  of 
many  votes  cast  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  \rtilch  often  Involve  complex 
provisions  with  numerous  implications. 

Some  questions  were  asked  because  of 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation.  Other 
questions  were  asked  to  soimd  out  my 
constituents'  thinking  on  developing 
issues.  Still  others  were  asked  because 
similar  questions  had  been  asked  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  would  check  opinion 
trends. 

POLL  or  HIGH  SCHOOL  SXMIOKS 

For  the  first  Ume,  I  sent  my  question- 
naire to  the  senior  class  of  the  high 
schools  in  my  district,  smce  I  have  long 
supported  the  vote  for  18- year-olds  and 
frequently  visit  with  high  school  stu- 
dents, I  was  particularly  tatereeted  in 
sampUng  their  opinions.  I  was  unable 
tills  year  to  get  the  questionnaires  to  all 
of  the  high  schools  in  time  for  use  by 
their  graduating  class,  but  enough  were 
completed  and  returned  to  provide  a  sig- 
nificant sampling  of  c^inion. 

On  most  questions  the  response  of  the 
high  school  seniors  was  close  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  my  constituents.  On  some 
questions  there  was  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

For  example,  high  school  seniors  indi- 
cated that  the  Nizon  administration  Is 
generally  on  the  right  track  with  its 
Southeast  Asism  policies,  bat  by  a  much 
smaller  margin  than  the  rest  of  my  con- 
stituents. On  the  issue  of  drug  abuse,  it 
was  Interesting  to  note  that  a  majority — 
51  percent — of  high  school  seniors  op- 
posed legalization  of  marihuana  com- 
pared to  73  percent  for  all  responses.  The 
difference  between  the  students  and  the 
rest  of  my  district  was  no  greater  and 
frequently  less  than  the  difference  be- 
tween selected  communities  In  my  tfis- 
trict  whose  answers  were  separately 
tabulated. 

On  many  questions,  high  school  seniors 
were  significantly  more  likely  to  Indicate 
that  they  were  undecided  tban  is  true 
among  their  elders.  This  wUHngness  by 
new  young  voters  to  reserve  Judgment  Is 
encouraging.  It  Is  a  refKehlng  contrast 
to  some  of  my  mail  which  evidences  a 
dogmatic  certainty  almost  to  the  point 
Qt  arrogance, 
mew  BAiCFSKxu  oranoira  abb  •xoNivKAinr 

At  this  time,  as  national  attention  is 
once  again  shifting  to  New  Hampeblre 
and  its  flrst-ln-thfr-Nation  Presidential 
preference  primary  next  March  7,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  New  Hamp- 
shire is  really  a  microcosm  of  the  I&ilted 
States. 

It  Is,  on  a  per  cv^lta  basis,  one  of  the 
most  industrialized  States  In  the  Nation, 
yet  an  Important  segment  of  its  economy 


Is  stm  baaed  on  agrlenltore  and  ftnertty 

It  enJo3r8  an  eirtr-inereaelnt  mrrstnui 
fuod  resort  industry  on  k  foor^f^ittqo 
basis.  It  is  also  blessed  with  many  ffaae 
educational  Institutions. 

But,  for  the  same  xeMona,  the  efieeto 
of  the  reecnl  ecooomlc  ntAtirici  have 
had  a  palBfol  Impaot  en  New  Bamp- 
aiilre.  Defense  related  industtlee  ha^ 
been  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  are  tiTlnt 
to  shift  direction.  ICany  tnuntloDal  In- 
dustries have  wilted  under  fleroe  import 
competition  as  a  result  of  outdated  trade 
policies.  Unemcloymani  is  up  ahaiply, 
and  welfare  rolls  have  Increased. 

In  New  Hampshire  attitudes  against 
increased  taxes  are  matched  by  Increas- 
ing skepticism  toward  Government  pro- 
grams that  are  high  on  promise  but  low 
on  performance. 

Quality  of  envtrannMnt  is  not  only  a 
priority  issue  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
also  it  is  an  objective  which  people  an 
willing  to  pay  for. 

New  Hampshire^  Presidential  pref- 
erence primaries  are  well  known.  Over 
the  years  they  have  sent  out.  to  those  who 
would  heed,  extremely  accurate  signals. 

naoUTOB— TOTTGH   DXCISIOK8 

This  year's  questionnaire  again  con- 
tained a  section  on  priorities.  Unlike  last 
year's  questionnaire,  however,  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 

The  first  part  asked  the  constituent  to 
choose  the  three  most  Important  prob- 
lems or  needs  facing  the  United  States 
today.  The  second  part  asked  the  con- 
stituent to  choose  the  three  Federal  pro- 
grams that  should  be  reduced.  Together, 
the  two  parts  provide  a  reading  on  how 
my  constituents  would  reorder  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

It  Is  heartening  that  the  subject  of 
priorities  is  at  last  beginning  to  receive 
attention.  Government — like  the  Individ- 
ual—must make  tough  decisions  If  it  is  to 
act  responsibly.  There  are  some  programs 
the  taxpayers  can  afford,  and  some  they 
cannot.  Many  of  our  national  problems  of 
the  past  few  years  are  largely  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  grtsat  society  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact.  We  are  now  reaping  the 
results  of  that  unwlDlngness  to  defer 
some  programs  until  we  could  afford 
them,  or  cut  out  programs  we  could  not 
afford: 

PmonrriES — TRia  Tkax 
Part  I — LUt  In  order  <rf  priority  the  three 
most  important  problems  or  Deeds  taclog  tbe 
United  SUtes  today: 

1.  Vletnajn  and  BoutheMt  Asia 8,8SB 

2.  Pollution 5.788 

8.  Inflation  and  the  Economy 8,141 

4.  Drugs 4,S87 

8.  Utiemploymmit 8,883 

8.  Crime.  Law  and  Order s,  109 

7.  Oorernment  Spending  and  Tajiee.-  1.041 

8.  Poverty  — i.aSQ 

9.  Welfare  Refonn 1.8S8 

10.  Student  Unrest 1.803 

11.  Clvn  Rights  and  Racial  Problems.,  1.  SS0 

13.  Oovemmant  integrity.  crwUbUlty. 

and  efldenoy... 1,847 

18.  Social  Security  and  Medical  Care..  1,908 

14.  Def  enae  and  OOBomunlam 1.188 

16.  education    tSO 

16.  The  Courts 808 

17.  Urban  Problems 878 

18.  Population 811 

IB.  TTnlona  and  Strlkea 889 

ao.  Foreign  PoUcy 800 

31.  Moral  r)ec»y.  Religion 408 
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Paiounsi — litMt  Tkab 


List  in  order  of  priority  the  six  moet  im- 
portant Issues,  problems,  or  needs  facing  the 
Ciiited  States  today: 

1.  War  m  Indochina-. 0,373 

2.  Pollution _ 7,027 

3.  Inflation 8,782 

4.  Student  Unrest 4.748 

5.  Drugs   4.  439 

6.  Crime 4,439 

7   Civil   Rights 3,688 

8.  Taxes 8,001 

9.  Government  Spending 3,740 

10.  Education  3.003 

11.  Welfare. 2,018 

12.  Moral  Decay  and  Lack  of  Purpose.,  i,  696 

13.  Poverty 1,839 

14.  Social  Security  and  Medical  Aid...  1, 883 

15.  Porelgn  policy 1,884 

16.  Middle   Kast 1,126 

17.  Overpopulation 1,000 

18    Unemployment 1,027 

19.  Housing 008 

20.  Alienation  to  •oclety. 881 

21   The  Courts sis 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  re- 
flect opinion  during  the  summer.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  professional 
polls  now  show  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  public  concern  has  shifted 
from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
state  of  the  economy.  At  least  in  part,  I 
feel  that  this  is  due  to  public  recognition 
that  the  war  is  in  fact  ending,  and  that 
it  is  time  now  to  solve  more  pressing 
domestic  problems. 

PEioarrr    vo.    i — aoTTTKXAST    sau — wai    akd 

PSACK 

At  the  time  the  questionnaires  were 
completed,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  all  of  its  implications  was  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  priority  to  most  of 
my  constituents.  I  agree  with  their  view- 
point. I  believe  it  continues  to  be  our 
most  important  priority,  partlculariy  its 
implications. 

President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  over 
60  percent  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam 
since  taking  oflQce,  and  every  week  more 
men  are  coming  home.  EXpially  impor- 
tant, our  combat  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
prospects  for  a  lasting  peace.  To  achieve 
lasting  peace  I  feel  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent  posture.  There  can  be  no  cer- 
tain path  to  peace,  nor  an  easy  one 
either.  Looking  at  the  lessons  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean  conflict 
leads  me  to  certain  conclusions. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  entering  a  period 
similar  to  ones  following  World  War  I, 
and  n,  and  the  Korean  confilct,  when  it 
became  fashionable  to  be  IntenMly  anti- 
mill  tary.  Looking  at  the  results  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  a  posture  of 
weakness  can  encourage  a^rgresslon.  Al- 
though it  is  perfectly  true  we  cannot 
serve  as  policeman  for  the  world,  we  do 
have  moral  and  treaty  commitments 
against  aggression  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  periods  of  reduced  tensions — such 
as  the  one  we  now  seem  to  be  entering — 
there  can  be  no  argument  against  reason- 
able reductions  in  defense  expenditures. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  equally  impor- 
tant that  the  reductions  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  that  our  deterrent  capability 
and  posture  is  impaired.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
with     desirable     spending     reductions 


balanced  against  a  lessened  deterrent 
capability,  deterioration  of  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  obvious 
need  to  modernise  our  defense.  We  can 
reduce  defense  spending,  but  we  must  not 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  even  the  appear- 
ance of  weakness  in  our  Armed  PV>rces 
and  national  commitments  can  mislead 
other  strong  powers  mto  the  idea  that 
aggression  might  succeed.  We  cannot 
permit  war  weariness  to  foster  an  anti- 
military  binge,  or  an  isolationist  one 
either. 

An  added  observation:  We  have 
awakened — almost  too  late — to  the  fact 
that  South  Vietnam  should  do  more  for 
Its  own  defense.  The  same  holds  true  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  worid  where 
some  of  our  "friends"  have  been  free- 
loading  under  the  protection  of  our  in- 
creasingly costly  Defense  Establishment. 
Their  contribution  to  free  world  security 
Is  totally  unrealistic.  The  time  when  we 
should  pay  virtually  all  the  costs  of  Inter- 
national defense  Is  obviously  past. 

PRIOKrrT   NO.    2 — TH£  ECOKOMT 

Recent  administration  action  to  bring 
inflation  under  control  while  spurring 
new  business  Investment  to  create  new 
Jobs  underscores  the  importance  of  solv- 
ing our  economic  problems. 

The  problems  of  continuing  inflation, 
excessive  unemployment,  huge  Federal 
budget  deficits,  balance-of-trade  deficits, 
and  lagging  business  investments  are  in 
part  the  complex  results  of  the  excesses 
of  previous  years. 

First,  a  war  overheated  the  economy 
and  fueled  the  fires  of  inflation.  Then 
the  shift  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy  caused  a  large  growth  in  the 
number  of  unemployed,  as  well  as  a  se- 
vere recession  in  defense  and  aerospace 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Two  rniiii"" 
military  and  defense  related  Jobs  have 
been  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  cutbacks 
In  the  size  of  the  military  and  reduced 
purchases  by  the  military. 

Drastic  measures  are  necessary  to 
bring  our  economy  back  onto  the  right 
track,  and  the  President's  recent  actions 
are  a  strong  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  voted  for  the  wage  and  price  control 
authority  which  President  Nixon  imple- 
mented in  his  Executive  order.  Such  a 
wage  and  price  freeze  may  at  last  break 
the  inflationary  psychology  that  has 
taken  hold,  although  it  does  come  later 
than  it  should  have. 

On  several  occasions  and  as  recently 
as  July,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
reestablish  the  investment  tax  credit.  My 
position  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
not  only  clear  but  consistent.  I  also  have 
spoken  In  favor  of  the  Accelerated  De- 
preciation Range,  a  long  overdue  reform 
of  our  depreciation  laws. 

The  President's  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  international  trade  was  particu- 
larly encouraging.  I  have  long  felt  tliat 
our  national  preoccupation  with  free 
trade  has  totally  ignwed  the  fact  that 
American  products  face  dlscrimlnatian 
abroad  and  that  fair  trade  has  been  ig- 
nored. For  this  reason,  in  early  August  I 
reintroduced  the  Trade  Act  of  1871.  ACy 
detailed  statements  on  depreciation  and 
trade  are  available  on  request,  as  these 
are  developing  issues  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  importance. 


PKIORITT    NO.    3 — TKI    BHVntONMXNT 

My  next  priority  is  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  The  cost  vrtll  be  high,  but 
we  have  no  qhoice. 

We  must  take  bold  action  to  clean  up 
our  streams  and  lakes,  restore  the  quality 
of  our  air,  reverse  the  growing  problem 
of  ever  greater  noise  levels,  keep  our 
oceans  frcHn  becoming  dumping  grounds, 
and  develop  practical  methods  of  re- 
cycling or  otherwise  disposing  of  our 
solid  waste.  In  spite  of  the  hardship  that 
will  develop  in  some  instances,  we  must 
act. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
only  workable  way  of  financing  the 
enormous  government  exi>endlture8 
necessary  to  clean  up  our  environment  is 
the  trust  fund  approach. 

In  the  area  of  water  pcdlution  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  fees  should  tie 
charged  to  users  and  polluters  of  our 
waters,  with  all  proceeds  going  to  finance 
pollution  abatement  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  necessary  money  for 
the  cleanup,  such  lees  would  encourage 
wiser  use  of  water,  and  the  recycling  of 
wastes. 

Last  year  I  asked  my  constituents 
whether  they  "would  favor  user  fees  and/ 
or  taxes  on  all  polluters  and  users  of 
water  in  order  to  fully  finance  Federal 
water  pollution  abatement  programs." 
The  answer  was  overwhelmingly  in  the 
afiQrmative.  Not  only  is  the  trust  fund 
approach  practical,  but  also  it  appears 
to  have  public  acceptance.  In  this  area  it 
appears  that  the  people  are  ahead  of 
Wasliington -oriented  bureaucrats  and 
politicians. 

limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  me 
to  fully  state  my  views  on  the  mviron- 
mental  priority.  I  am  deeply  inv(^ved  in 
solving  the  water  pollution  problem,  as 
my  major  committee  is  Just  oonduding 
months  of  hearings  on  this  complex  sub- 
ject. It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  if 
we  find  a  workable  way  to  finance  a  really 
significant  Federal,  State,  and  commu- 
nity attack  on  this  problem,  we  could  get 
our  lagging  economy  back  into  high  gear. 

COHCRSaSIDNAL  VKWOtM 

I  wish  to  add  a  fourth  priority  to  my 
personal  list,  because  I  believe  that  many 
other  problems  rest  upon  It.  I  have  fought 
for  congressional  reform  since  I  entered 
Congress  in  1963. 

While  we  have  recently  Initiated  some 
reforms  such  as  recorded  t^er  votes,  and 
in  the  near  future,  electronic  voting, 
there  is  still  much  to  do. 

The  strict  seniority  system  is  especial- 
ly In  need  of  further  modlflcatian.  If 
Congress  would  modernise  its  own  pro- 
cedures, many  of  today's  needs  would  be 
met.  In  fact  the  biggest  stumbling  block 
in  reforming  the  executlva  bureaucracy 
is  the  threat  that  kuch  reform  poses  to 
the  existing  power  stmctuies  encrusted 
in  the  congressional  committee  system. 
BBBui.Ta  or  PBioarnxB.  Pair  H 

What  three  Pederal  programs  would  you 
reduce? 

1.  Foreign  aid  and  overseas  spending.  S,  848 
a.  Wrtfare   8,788 

3.  Defense  und  mUitary  spending S,  TOO 

4.  SpMje   a.808 

5.  Farm  subsidies 1.071 

6.  Oovemment         bureaucracy — atae 

and  salailea . 1,087 
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7.  Vietnam  apendlng 701 

t.  ISgtivays 7T^ 

0.  CorfKurata    autaldlM    (e^..    Look- 

h»ed)    6flf 

10.  Public  Work*  and  Oorpa  of  Engi- 

neers projacta 539 

11.  Antlpoverty  programa 44i 

la.  Military  manpowar  and  the  draft..      4>| 

13.  Oil  depletion  allowaace 4)$ 

14.  Urban   programs 411 

15.  Taxea 394 

16  Education 3lf 

17  aST - Mk 

18.  Social  security  and  medicare 209 

PKiosrnxs — WHAT  to  cxtt 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  very  signif- 
icant drop  in  response  to  this  part  of  mf 
priority  question.  It  iiulicates  that  when 
faced  with  the  hard  decision  of  Juai 
where  to  cut  the  enormous  Federal 
budget,  my  constituents  are  noticeably 
less  willing  to  express  their  opinions. 

My  voting  record  clearly  reflects  thf 
areas  where  I  feel  Federal  programs  can 
be  reduced.  I  have  consistently  opposeq 
large  farm  subsidies,  which  have  had  thf 
outrageous  result  of  squeezing  out  thij 
small  farmer  who  was  meant  to  b« 
helped  by  the  program.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  been  a  bonanza  for  the  largtt 
corporate  farmers.  The  fact  that  th« 
Federsd  Government  subsidizes  tobtuxO 
at  the  same  time  the  Surgeon  General  ii 
warning  of  Its  dangers  highlights  thli 
folly. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  c(«i« 
slstently  voted  against  foreign  aid.  11 
makes  little  sense  to  me  to  try  to  solv« 
problems  around  the  world  with  moneyj 
while  so  many  problems  at  home  remain 
unsolved. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  have  voted  on  • 
number  of  occasions  against  Federal 
handouts  to  big  business,  examples  being 
the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee,  the  88T, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  and  on  occa- 
sion, some  military  research  and  devel- 
opment. Just  this  month  I  voted  against 
the  so-called  pork-barrel — public  works 
projects — bill  even  though  it  con- 
tained a  project  in  my  own  district.  Con- 
gressional Junkets  and  salary  Increases 
could  be  £ulded  to  the  list  although  those 
votes  have  not  been  recent.  I  previously 
iiave  voted  to  reduce  and  defer  speM;e  ex- 
penditures, but  I  now  feel  the  expendi- 
ture level  is  realistic  and  should  not  be 
further  reduced. 

SOtTTHEAST    ASIA 

(1)  Is  President  Nlzon  generaUy  on  the 
right  track  with  his  Southeast  Asian  pol- 
icies? 

1970  (last  year),  yes.  64%;  probably  yes, 
14'' •,  no.  22%:  probably  no,  3'^^.;  undecided. 
5%. 

1971  (this  year),  total  resiranses,  yes.  54%; 
no,  32%:  undecided,  10%.  High  school  sen- 
tors,  yes.  39%;  no,  36%;  undadded.  34%. 

I  agree  with  my  canstltoenta  as  I  did 
last  year  that  President  Nlzon  Is  gen- 
erally on  the  right  track  with  his  South- 
east Asian  p<dlcle8.  It  Is  interesting  to 
compare  last  year's  answers  with  this 
year's.  The  questions  were  Identical. 

Last  year  the  above  question  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  question  on  the  declsian  to 
destroy  North  Vietnamese  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia.  Based  on  the  answers  to 
those  questions  concerning  Vietnam,  I 
estimate  that  between  10  and  15  percent 
of  the  people  who  do  not  agree  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Sotitheast  Asian  policies 
feel  that  he  is  either  withdrawing  too 
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rapidly  or  has  not  gone  all  out  in  fight- 
ing the  war. 

ivaws  axPoarxNa 

1»70  (last  year) — In  your  opinion,  la  there 
substantial  validity  to  Vloe  President  Ag- 
new'a  charge  that  the  national  news  media 
ara  often  unnecessarily  biased? 

Yes,  87%;  probably  yes,  9%;  no.  21%; 
probably  no,  4^^ ;  undecided,  6%. 

1971  (this  year) — Do  you  believe  the  news 
you  read,  see,  and  bear  Is  generally  accurate 
and  fair? 

Total  responses,  yes,  38%;  no.  48'"!:  un- 
decided, 11%.  High  school  seniors,  yes,  38'^^: 
no.  49%;  \mdeclded,  11%. 

Last  year  in  commenting  on  Vice  Pres- 
ident Acnw's  charge  that  the  national 
news  media  are  often  unnecessarily 
biased,  I  agreed  with  my  constituents. 

I  have  commented  on  this  problem  a 
good  many  times,  as  I  consider  its  a  ma- 
jor reason  that  meaningful  national  de- 
bate is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  problem  is 
neither  as  fully  appreciated  nor  as  widely 
discussed  as  perhaps  it  should  be.  A  past 
president  of  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors'  Association  recently  stated 
that  audience  disbelief  is  "becoming  an 
American  epidemic."  It  may  be  that  this 
mounting  skepticism  will  act  as  a  counter 
balance. 

In  answer  to  this  year's  question,  how- 
ever, I  disagree  with  my  constituents. 
Although  I  continue  to  feel  the  national 
media  are  often  seriously  biased  and  mis- 
leading. I  do  not  feel  this  is  so  of  all 
media  generally. 

It  Is  possible  that  my  constituents  were 
thinking  of  the  national  media  when  they 
answered  this  question.  RecenUy  the 
Daily  Eagle,  published  in  Claremont, 
N.H..  ran  two  prominent  ads  during  a  pe- 
riod of  a  month  requesting  a  confidential 
letter  to  the  publisher  from  readers  If 
any  of  their  news  was  biased,  slanted,  or 
false.  The  publisher,  Richard  Hartford, 
Informs  me  that  he  has  yet  to  receive  a 
communication  In  reply. 

CHINA 

(3)  Do  you  favor  opening  relations  with. 
and  broadening  contacts  with  mainland 
China? 

1970  Hast  year),  yes.  41%;  probably  yes, 
8%;  no.  3e%;  probably  no,  3%;  undecided. 
10%. 

1971  (this  year) ,  total  responses,  yes,  69% ; 
no.  27%;  undecided.  11%.  High  school  sen- 
iors, yes.  aO'", ;  no,  21%;  undecided,  18%. 

My  views  have  not  changed  signifl- 
cantly  since  last  year  when  the  same 
question  was  asked.  Again  I  agree  with 
my  constituents.  We  should  open  rela- 
tions with,  and  broaden  contacts  with 
mainland  China  on  a  realistic  basis. 

When  President  Nixon  made  his  dra- 
matic announcement  concerning  his 
forthcoming  trip  to  China,  I  was  asked 
for  comment.  My  respoose  was  that 
President  Nixon's  Initiative  was  encour- 
aging news.  It  offered  another  example 
of  his  unremitting  efforts  to  create  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  The  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  the  cease- 
fire In  the  Middle  East,  the  SALT  talks, 
and  the  Berlin  accord  are  other  exam- 
ples. I  also  cautioned  that  we  must  not 
allow  false  hope  to  becloud  our  vision. 
The  path  to  peace  is  not  easy,  and  we 
must  not  weaken  our  national  resolve 
and  capability  as  a  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion. 


POLLTmON   COMTaOI, 

(4)  If  a  new  Industry  paying  good  wages 
desires  to  move  to  your  community,  but 
would  add  substantially  to  water,  air,  or 
noise  pollution,  would  you  oppose  the  move? 

Total  responses,  yes,  S9%;  no,  18%;  un- 
decided, 7%.  High  school  seniors,  yea,  74%; 
no,  15%;  undecided,  9'',  . 

I  basically  agree  with  my  constituents 
and  would  oppose  the  move  into  my 
community  of  a  new  industry  paying 
good  wages,  if  that  Industry  would  add 
substantially  to  water,  air,  or  noise  pol- 
lution. 

As  we  move  beyond  talk  about  clean- 
ing up  our  environment,  we  will  be 
faced  with  staggering  costs.  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  to  gage  Just  how  high 
a  price  my  constituents  are  ready  to  pay 
for  the  quality  of  our  environment.  I 
consider  the  results  of  this  question  ex- 
tremely significant,  especially  in  view  of 
the  economic  distress  in  many  New 
Hampshire  communities. 

I  think  we  must  get  on  with  our  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  But  we  must 
also,  with  sound  planning  and  develop- 
ment, provide  jobs  oo  that  people  do  not 
have  to  leave  home  and  family  to  find 
gainful  employment  in  overcrowded  ur- 
ban areas. 

REVtNTrTB    SHAKINO 

(5)  Do  you  favor  legislation  that  would 
return  to  the  states  and  local  governments  a 
percentage  of  the  money  now  collected  by 
Federal  taxes  for  use  largely  as  they  deter- 
mine (Revenue  Sharing)  ? 

Total  responses:  Yes,  66%;  no,  19%;  unde- 
cided. 11%.  High  school  seniors:  Yes,  61%; 
no.  16%;  undecided,  31%. 

I  have  lonj  supported  the  principle  of 
revenue  sharing  as  a  realistic  step  toward 
redistributing  political  power  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  back  toward  the 
people.  Too  many  Government  programs 
have  become  centralized  in  Washington. 
There  is  a  prevailing  myth  here  that 
Washington  bureaucrats  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  solving  problems  than  people 
back  in  the  State  and  local  governments 
who  are  actually  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems. Revenue  sharing  is  not  a  pemacea, 
but  is  a  sensible  step  toward  returning 
power  more  nearly  to  the  people  from 
whence  it  came.  Government  which  is 
closer  to  people  is  usually  better  govern- 
ment. 

SOCIAL    SECUarTT 

(6)  Should  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fits financed  by  Increased  social  security  taxes 
on  all  workers  and  employers  be  raised 
enough  to  bring  all  retired  people  above  the 
poverty  level? 

Total  responses:  Tea,  62%;  no.  20%;  unde- 
cided. 11%.  High  school  seniors:  Yes.  59%: 
no,  21',;  undecided.  18%. 

Social  security  beneflita — old-age  bene- 
fits— were  not  initially  intended  to  fully 
finance  a  recipient's  retirement.  The  in- 
tent of  the  original  act  was  to  supplement 
savings  and  other  retirement  plans.  Qi- 
fiatlon.  increasing  longevity,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  soaring  medical  expenses  have 
made  a  mockery  of  the  original  objectives 
of  the  program. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  by  the  num- 
ber ot  my  constituents  who  have  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  their  retirement  years  In 
spite  of  the  fact  they  planned  carefully. 

For  this  reason  I  agree  with  my  con- 
stituents that  social  security  benefits  fi- 
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nanced  by  increased  social  security  taxes 
on  all  workers  and  employers  must  be 
raised  to  bring  the  income  of  all  retired 
people  above  the  poverty  level.  This  could 
result  in  a  reduction  of  welfare  costs.  Di- 
rect assistance  to  senior  citizens  would 
also  be  preferable  to  some  of  the  rapidly 
proliferating  assistance  for  the  elderly 
programs  whicl.  deal  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion with  their  plight. 

I  am  encouraged  that  my  constituents 
are  wilUng  to  pay  for  this  by  increased 
social  security  taxes.  Demands  on  general 
revenue  dollar?  continue  to  be  excessive. 
Glittering  proposals,  based  on  general 
revenue  dollars  that  we  do  not  have, 
continue  as  one  of  the  cruder  hoaxes 
foisted  on  the  public  by  politicians  who 
would  rather  promise  than  perform. 

LIBKSAL    ARTS    EDUCATION 

(7)  Do  you  feel  that  liberal  arts  education 
has  been  over-emphaalzed  at  the  expense  of 
vocational -technical  education? 

Total  responses,  yes.  68%;  no.  21%:  unde- 
cided. 8%  High  school  seniors,  yea,  43%; 
no,  38'^  :  undecided.  17%. 

I  agree  with  my  constituents  that  lib- 
eral arts  education  hat  been  overempha- 
sized at  the  expense  of  vocational-tech- 
nical education. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  sit- 
uation rests  with  Congress.  A  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  money  has  been 
poured  into  colleges  and  universities  in 
response  to  the  eloquent  pleas  of  faculty 
and  administrators.  The  policy  of  allow- 
ing draft  deferments  for  college  students 
has  resulted  in  some  young  people  at- 
tending college  who  really  do  not  want 
to  be  there,  and  whose  intellectual  mo- 
tivation is  at  best  latent. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  also  belongs 
with  the  educational  establishment.  A 
good  deal  of  the  money  spent  by  college.s 
and  universities  has  gone  for  faculty  re- 
.■search  projects  and  not  for  teaching. 
This  has  added  to  the  motivation  gap. 

One  consequence  of  the  overemphasis 
on  college  education  was  the  wave  of  stu- 
dent disorders.  For  many  of  the  young 
people  who  had  been  misdirected  into  a 
college  education,  what  they  found  was 
often  uninteresting  and  irrelevant.  Hav- 
ing little  real  purpose  in  being  in  col- 
lege and  finding  the  education  not  suited 
to  their  goals  or  interests,  and  often 
faced  with  a  bureaucratic,  uninterested 
institution,  these  people  were  responsive 
to  the  tempests  of  the  times 

Last  year  I  asked  about  student  un- 
rest. I  defended  college  and  university 
administrators  who  my  constituents 
overwhelmingly  blamed  for  the  disor- 
ders. I  pointed  out  the  fault  was  in  the 
campus  structure — where  excessive  de- 
votion to  swsademic  freedom  and  tenure, 
and  so  forth,  had  resulted  in  a  situation 
made  to  order  for  extremists  to  exploit 

It  is  significant  that  In  technical  and 
vocational  schools  there  is  relatively 
little  unrest.  I  believe  this  is  because 
there  is  greater  motivation  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  and  because  they  find 
their  studies  more  relevant  and  interest- 
ing. 

A  healthy  reevaluatlon  of  this  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  taking  place.  Good  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  also  offer 
liberal  arts  courses  to  go  with  the  other 
courses.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that 
students  are  learning  a  skill  or  trade. 


they  also  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  of  the  humanities 

IMl»OtT9 

(8)  On  Imports  from  csuntrles  that  do  not 
have  or  do  not  enforce  laws  against  pollu- 
tion similar  to  those  Imposed  on  American 
industry,  would  you  favor  an  equalizing  tariff 
on  those  imports? 

Total  responses,  yes.  68%;  no.  16%:  un- 
decided, 12%.  High  school  seniors,  yes,  61%; 
no.  18%:  undecided.  19%. 

As  the  United  States  macts  increas- 
ingly strict  laws  against  pollution,  there 
is  an  increase  in  cost.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
can-made products  are  put  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage,  when  compared  to 
products  from  countries  with  lax  or  non- 
existent laws  against  pollution.  This 
problem  will  become  increasingly  serious 
in  coming  years.  One  solution  that  I 
would  support  is  an  equalizing  tariff  on 
imports  from  countries  without  antipol- 
lution laws  as  strict  as  those  in  the  United 
States. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  other  areas. 
For  example,  American-made  products 
have  to  include  the  cost  of  healthy  and 
safe  working  conditions  for  employees. 
Our  minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  in- 
crease the  cost  of  American  products  as 
do  social  security  programs,  et  cetera. 
Simply  stated,  American  products  are 
forced  to  compete  against  foreign  prod- 
ucts made  by  low  cost  labor  sometimes 
working  under  sweat  shop  conditions.  In 
the  coming  months,  as  international 
trade  practices  are  reviewed  and  re- 
vamped. I  hope  that  this  problem  will  be 
realistically  dealt  with. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    IKBUaANCK 

(9)  Should  a  national  health  insurance 
program  require  families  to  pay  for  their  own 
medical  Insurance  or  medical  expenses  to  the 
extent  their  means  permit? 

Total  responses,  yes,  60%;  no.  23%;  unde- 
cided, 12%.  High  school  seniors,  yes,  47%; 
no,  33%  :  undecided.  18%. 

I  believe  that  any  national  health  care 
program  should  require  families  to  pay 
their  own  medical  Insurance  and  ex- 
penses to  the  extent  their  means  permit. 
Otherwise  I  Just  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford such  a  program. 

Most  of  the  national  health  plan  pro- 
posals, Including  my  own,  also  contain 
provisions  to  protect  the  average  Ameri- 
can from  the  Impossible  costs  of  cata- 
strophic Illness.  If  the  program  requires 
reasonable  payments  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  health  care  coverage,  I  believe  the  goal 
of  national  health  care  and  protection 
against  catastrophic  Illness  is  realistic 
and  attainable.  This  will  provide  cover- 
age where  it  is  needed  the  most,  while 
keeping  costs  to  the  taxpayer  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

When  medicare  was  first  brought  up.  I 
supported  a  "means  test."  At  the  time, 
I  was  subjected  to  criticism  by  many 
who  claimed  this  was  a  "Pauper's  oath" 
for  those  desiring  coverage  under  the 
program.  The  Intention  was  not  to  de- 
mean the  poor,  but,  rather  to  exclude 
from  full  medicare  coverage  those  who 
could  well  afford  to  provide  for  their  own 
medical  care  in  whole  or  In  part. 

Since  that  time,  medicare  costs  have 
skyrocketed,  due  in  put  to  the  inclusion 
of  many  claimants  who  cu-e  perfectly  able 
to  provide  for  their  own  care  or  part  of 
it.  The  original  position  of  those  who 


advocated  some  sort  of  means  test  has 
been  vindicated. 

MASIBUANA 

(10)  Would  you  at  the  present  time  favor 
legalizing  the  uie  of  marihuana? 

Total  re^jonses,  yes,  17%;  no,  73%;  im- 
declded.  7%.  High  school  seniors,  yes.  35%; 
no,  61%;  undecided,  12%. 

I  do  not  favor  the  legalization  of  mari- 
huana. 

Quite  a  few  constituents  have  asked 
why  I  included  this  question.  The  answer 
is  that  a  good  many  people,  young  and 
old.  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject. 
I  decided  to  include  it  in  the  question- 
naire to  sample  constituent  opinion. 

The  questionnaires  received  from  high 
school  seniors  in  the  district  indicate  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  attitude  to- 
ward the  legalization  of  marihuana  on 
the  part  of  younger  constituents.  This 
could  be  expected  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
sin  example  of  why  I  feel  the  results  of 
my  questionnaire  accurately  reflect  New 
Hampshire  sentiment. 

ECONOMY 

(11)  Is  the  Nixon  administration  reason- 
ably successful  In  its  handling  of  the  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy? 

Total  responses,  yes,  36%;  no,  44%;  un- 
decided, 17%.  High  school  seniors,  yes,  23%; 
no.  51%;   undecided,  24%. 

This  question  wsis  asked  and  the  re- 
sults received  prior  to  President  Nhcon's 
dramatic  announcement  of  his  new  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
President's  bold  new  economic  initiatives 
were  formulated,  because  his  previous 
policies  were  not  reasonably  successful.  I 
would  still  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  My  reasons  for  feeling  that 
the  Nixon  adminlstratlMi  has  been  rea- 
sonably successful  with  its  handling  of 
the  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy  are  In  part  discussed  in 
my  comments  on  the  economy  earlier  In 
this  report. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  problems  that  faced  the 
Nixon  administration  upon  as-suming  of- 
fice. Mounting  inflation,  a  boiling  over 
wartime  economy,  and  a  long  period  of 
unwise  trade  and  related  policies  were 
bringing  this  country  to  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Upon  c<Hnlng  to  office,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration embarked  on  a  peace  initia- 
tive. Massive  withdrawals  of  troops  from 
Vietnam  were  accompanied  by  substan- 
tial Armed  Forces  reductions  and  cut- 
backs in  the  military  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. To  have  accomplished  all  that  while 
keeping  unemployment  at  a  level  about 
what  it  was  when  President  JohnsoD  took 
office,  in  my  opinion,  rates  "reaswiable 
success." 

'mat  the  administration  was  not  fully 
successful  is  certainly  apparent  now  and 
needs  no  further  comment  at  this  point. 
CAICTAIOH  anDnuNO 

(12)  Do  you  favor  strict,  enforceable 
spending  limits  on  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns? 

Total  reeponsee.  yee.  86%;  no.  6%;  unde- 
cided. 4%.  High  school  seniors,  yes,  73%; 
no,  19%;  undecided,  13%, 

The  overwhelming  response  to  this 
question  is  most  gratifying.  At  the  very 
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time  thlB  report  is  being  written,  tkie 
House  Administration  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  the  third  ranking  Repubtl- 
can,  is  drafting  legislation  to  cope  wtth 
the  campaign  spending  problem.  I  am 
frequently  critical  of  the  Senate,  but  In 
all  fairness,  they  passed  a  campaign  re- 
form law  last  month  which  contalaed 
a  section  devoted  to  campaign  expentf- 
tures  with  meaningful  limitation  and 
disclosure  provisions. 

Legislation  to  limit  expenditures  In 
Federal  election  campaigns  Is  clearly 
necessary.  There  has  been  much  pub- 
lished about  extremely  wealthy  candi- 
dates ••buying  elections."  Much  less  hAs 
been  said  about  the  role  played  In  politi- 
cal cfunpaigns  by  powerful  national  or- 
ganizations. It  is  widely  understood  that 
the  present  enormous  power  of  organized 
labor  in  Washington  Is  attributable  cer- 
tainly in  part,  to  their  awesome  expend - 
tures  in  Federal  elections. 

Of  course,  it  Is  equally  true  that  other 
large  organizations  have  found  ways  to 
make  their  presence  known  by  undis- 
closed financial  contributions.  This  type 
of  scandalous  situation  demands  reform 

There  Is  no  way,  of  course,  for  us  to 
legislate  dlrectiy  in  regard  to  the  media's 
role  In  elections,  but  any  honest  discus- 
sion of  what  Is  happening  to  the  elec- 
toral process  in  the  United  States  of 
Axnerlca  cannot  overlook  this  significant 
aspect  of  the  problem.  We  are  attempt- 
ing also  to  redress  the  advantages  of 
incumbency. 

TKAmC    TOO 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  14,445  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  participated  In  this  year's  ques- 
tionnaire, not  only  for  returning  their 
questionnaires,  but  also  for  their  many 
Interesting  and  constructive  oommente 
SIS  weU. 

We  Hve  In  complex  and  difficult  tlme«. 
but  we  must  remember  that  our  Nation 
has  faced  such  times  before;  through 
fortitude  and  faith,  we  have  always  met 
our  challenges  successfully,  emerging 
stronger  than  ever. 

There  are.  of  course,  deep  dlvlslorB 
of  opinion,  but  It  Is  from  differences  and 
conflicting  ideas  that  wise  decisions  are 
reached.  Although  responsibility  for 
casting  my  votes  In  the  U.S.  Congress  te 
mine,  the  opinions  which  you  have  sup- 
plied to  me  are  most  helpful  In  meeting 
my  obligations  as  your  Representative  in 
Washington. 


NATION'S  WELFARE  CASELOAD  HAS 
DROPPED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoGAN)  Is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently  published  some  heartening  fl«. 
ures  which  showed  that  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare caseload  has  dropped  for  the  first 
time  In  3  years. 

HEW  cautioned  that  It  Is  still  to  early 
to  tell  If  May  figures — ^the  latest  avail- 
able— mark  the  beginning  of  a  trend.  BtA 
even  if  it  Is  a  national  trend,  it  Is  of 
scant  comfort  to  taxpayers  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia.  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, my  home  State. 

Maryland  reported  that  the  number  of 
persons  on  welfare  had  risen  29.3  percent 
In  the  last  year.  Virginia  reported  a  32.9- 
percent  increase  from  the  preceding 
May  and  the  District  of  Colimibia  had  a 
57.4-percent  Increase.  And  the  national 
cost  of  welfare  climbed  to  nearly  $1.5 
billion  in  May. 

So.  despite  our  hopes  that  an  encour- 
aging trend  may  have  begim,  I  believe 
it  is  important  for  us  to  monitor  closely 
the  welfare  caseload  and  expenditures 
trend  with  a  view  toward  a  House  re- 
sponse following  action  on  the  family 
assistance  plan  in  the  other  body. 


LEONARD      WOODCOCKS      STATE- 
MENT ON  NOISE  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspn«)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  In  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
today  the  testimony  of  the  United  Auto 
Worker's  President  Leonard  Woodcock, 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  on  July  16.  1971. 

Mr.  Woodcock  discusses  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  least  understood  environ- 
mental health  problems  America  faces 
today — ^nolse  pollution.  Mr.  Woodcock's 
testimony  is  straightforward,  interesting, 
and  highly  persuasive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  im- 
portant statement  on  a  subject  which  de- 
serves far  more  of  both  our  attention  and 
the  country's  resources.  It  follows: 
Thx  Noisx  Axouhd  Vb:  Hazakw  and  Cinua 

As  President  of  an  InternAtlonal  Union 
of  about  1,600,000  men  and  women  working 
In  several  thoxisanda  ot  plants,  shops  and 
offices  In  the  automobile,  aerospace  and  agri- 
cultural implement  Industries.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  serious  and 
growing  problem  of  occupational  noise 
hazards. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed 
a  widespread  understanding — although  not 
widespread  enough — that  the  noise  around 
us  U  a  form  of  pollution,  and  that  noise  pul- 
lutlon  is  harmful  to  humane  health  and  wall- 
being,  not  only  In  that  It  U  the  major  cause 
of  deafness,  but  also  In  the  broader  sense 
that  It  la  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
psychosomatic  stressM  and  strains  that  have 
become  endemic  In  Industrial  societies,  par- 
ticularly In  urban  areas.  And  since  70  per- 
cent of  Amenoans  Uve  and  work  in  urban 
areas,  what  this  CommlttM  and  the  Congnm 
can  do  to  achieve  a  qideter  society  la  a  mat- 
ter of  rather  high  priority. 

The  UAW  Lb  seriously  Interested  In  action 
by  government  and  Industry  to  curb  the 
nolae  that  this  noisiest  of  countries  pro- 
duces, because  a  high  percentage  of  our 
m«mbers.  like  many  other  Industrial  work- 
ers, not  only  wortc  In  nolay  •nTlronments. 
but  commute  between  noisy  jobs  and  noisy 
streets  and  neighborhoods. 

Bstlmates  of  the  number  of  workers  sub- 
jected to  nolae  hazards  on  the  Job  have 
varied.  M.  Thomas  Siunmar,  MJ3.,  of  Hear- 
ing Conservation,  Inc..  writing  in  Natioiial 
Safety  News.  September  106B.  stated: 

"Today  the  greatest  non-tenilng  health 
haoard  In  American  industry  Is  NIBL  (nolae- 
induced  hearing  Iocs) ,  involving  at  laast  six 
million — with  Mtlmates  to  16  mlUioa — 
workers.  It  Is  palnlees,  does  not  bleed,  can- 


not be  seen,  appears  graduaUy,  and  one  is 
unaware  that  the  dally  temporary  haarlog 
loss  will  become  permanent  in  time.  .  .  ." 

The  Detroit  Free  PreM  of  Marsh  tl,  ivn 
cites  a  recent  report  of  a  VJB.  Dapartiuant  ot 
Commerce  panel  on  noise  poUutlon  as  stat- 
ing that  "Ifilltons  of  workers  are  now  axpoaMl 
to  noise  levels  that  have  been  shown  ooo- 
cluslvely  to  produce  hearing  damage",  «t>4 
that  "Most  of  these  workers  ars  vmawmra  of 
the  hazard  and  do  not  act  to  protect  them- 
selves." 

What  has  mads  nolae  poUutton  a  n^tjftn^} 
issue  In  the  last  two  or  three  yean,  how- 
ever. Is  not  pxlmarUy  the  Increasing  nolae 
levels  In  Industry,  but  rather  the  degree  to 
which  millions  of  other  citizens  not  dlrecUy 
exposed  to  occupational  hazards  have  found 
themselvee  caught  together  with  Industrial 
workers  In  a  common,  seamless  web  of  nolae 
produoed  by  an  economic  system  dedicated 
to  aimless  growth  and  qxUck  sales,  rathsr 
than  to  proper  performance  and  design  in 
products  and  communities. 

According  to  the  Free  Prett,  the  Commerce 
Department  panel  said  that  160  mUlion 
Americans  living  In  cities  and  suburbs  are 
exposed  to  annoying  noise  which  "constitutes 
a  degradation  of  health." 

The  Knvlronmental  Health  Service  of  the 
VSS.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  states  that  "over  seven  mUllon  work- 
ers are  exposed  to  noise  levels  that  may  dam- 
age their  hearing  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time."  But  it  also  states  {Snvironmental 
Health  Problems,  OPO,  1970)  that: 

"Social  surveys  registering  annoyance  re- 
actions to  a  variety  of  noises  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  have  found  the  percentage  of 
people  so  disturbed  to  have  Increased  from 
23  percent  in  1948  to  SO  percent  tn  1961.  And 
the  'annoyance'  trend  Is  upward." 

The  "annoyance  trend"  reached  a  peak 
with  rejection  of  the  SST  by  a  Congress  whose 
vote  reflected  a  high  degree  of  national  con- 
cern not  only  over  the  possibility  of  strato- 
spheric pollution  but  also  over  the  certain 
aggravation  of  an  already  serious  degree  of 
noise  pollution  from  aircraft  flyovers  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  If  SST's  were  introduced  into 
regular  service. 

ACOUSnCAI,  VTOLENCE  ;  THREAT  TO  HKALTR 

We  have  recently  begun  to  understand  that 
noise  Is  an  "annoyance"  In  more  than  the 
nuisance  sense.  To  annoy,  according  to  the 
dictionary,  "implies  temporary  disturbance 
of  mind  caused  by  something  that  displeases 
one  or  tries  one's  patience".  Noise  in  the 
pressure-cooker  of  inidustrlal-urban  society  la 
not  a  temporary  disturbance;  It  Is  virtually 
Inescapable,  day  and  night,  particularly  for 
the  factory  worker  who  lives  in  the  dty.  Nor 
does  noise  merely  try  one's  patience;  it  is  a 
form  of  violence,  assaulting  the  entire  hu- 
man system;  and  there  Is  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  derived  from  solentlflc  studlM  sod 
laboratory  experiments,  that  the  stress  of 
noise  and  the  body's  reaction  to  that  stress 
are  causative  or  aggravating  factors  in  the 
development  both  of  emotlooal  states  such 
as  tension,  resentment  and  frustration  and  of 
a  number  of  chronic  Ulnessee.  Much  of  this 
evidence  Is  set  forth  in  the  book,  "The  Tyr- 
anny of  Noise"  (St.  Martin's  Press,  1970)  by 
Robert  Alex  Baron,  founder  and  director  of 
CHlzens  for  a  Quieter  City.  Mr.  Baron  cltas 
on  excerpt  from  the  keynote  address  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  former  Surgeon  General 
of  the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service,  to  a  con- 
ferencs  on  noise  as  a  health  hazard.  Draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  health  haaarda  of 
noise  poUutlon  and  fatalities  caused  by  air 
pollutants  trapped  over  Donora,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  number  of  other  cities.  Dr. 
Stewart  said ; 

"Donora  Incidents  occur  dally  in  oommu- 
nltles  across  the  U.B.  Not  in  terms  of  speelflc 
numbers  of  deaths  attributable  to  exoesitve 
noise  exposure,  but  In  terms  of  many  more 
than   20   cardiovascular   problems   .    .   .   for 
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which  the  nolsea  of  twentieth-century  Uving 
arc  a  major  contributing  factor." 

Mr.  B*ra&  also  cites  Dr.  Bdward  P.  Orlppen, 
Dep^^tty  Health  OotnacJasioner  of  Deitrolt.  dur- 
ing that  city's  1987  rtoto.  as  suggeattng  to  a 
meetuig  of  the  Amenean  PubUc  Health  As- 
sociation that  InAsrruptad  sleep  Is  oam  of  the 
sources  of  tanslon  m  the  Inner  dty.  "The  dlo 
of  the  modem  dty."  Dr.  Orlppen  reportedly 
said,  Inoludee  "nolaee  far  above  levels  for  op- 
timum steeping.  Result:  Insonmia  and  Insta- 
bility." 

The  author  of  "The  Tyranny  of  Noise"  also 
refers  to  findings  of  Dr.  Ounther  Lehmann. 
former  director  of  the  Max  Planck  InsUtute, 
to  the  effect  that : 

"...  exposure  to  loud  noise  In  factories 
interferes  wtth  blood  clrctilation.  and  that 
workers  in  a  boUer  factory  suffered  con- 
stantly from  impaired  circulation  of  the  skin. 
Vasoconstriction  and  aocompanylng  loss  of 
oxygen  and  other  nutrients  may  be  a  cause 
of  destruction  of  the  cells  of  hearing,  as  well 
as  of  cells  in  other  organs  of  the  body." 
Mr.  Baron  also  states: 
■Dr  Jaosen's  studies  at  the  Max  Planck 
Institute  have  shown  that  nolae  bursts  of  70 
decibels  and  more  caused  pronounced  bodUy 
reactions  which,  he  believes,  could  lead  to 
Illness  if  continued  and  high.  In  his  pioneer- 
ing study  of  a  thousand  steel  workers,  the 
group  working  In  noisy  conditions — more 
than  90  decibels — had  a  higher  Incidence  of 
physiological  and  psychological  dlaturbances 
than  a  comparable  group  working  under 
quiet  conditions  (61  percent  as  against  46 
percent).  The  nolae-streased  group  also  re- 
vealed a  34  percent  incidence  of  heart  Ir- 
regularities as  against  16  percent  for  the 
•quiet'  group.  In  Dr.  Jansen's  opinion,  many 
industrial  nolae  levels  cause  such  undesir- 
able reactions." 

Certain  diseases.  Mr.  Baron  reminds  us. 
are  designated  as  stress-activated  diseases: 
.  .  the  coronary,  the  ulcer,  the  ir- 
ritable colon,  the  erratic  blood  pressure. 
the  migraine  headache,  a  great  deal  of 
mental  Illness,  and  what  one  doctor  de- 
scribes as  'Selye's  syndrome  of  "Just  being 

sick. 

Noise  as  a  component  of  stress  cannot  be 
ruled  out  as  a  contributing  factor  In  such 

diseases  and  ailments.  

Probably  the  two  greatest  dangers  to 
health  Implldt  in  the  mounting  assault  on 
the  human  organism  by  nolae  and  other  en- 
vironmental pollutants  lie  In  the  delayed 
effects  of  such  pollution  and,  IronlcaUy,  In 
the  remarkable  adaptability  of  man  himself. 
Dr.  Bene  Dubos.  the  distinguished  micro- 
biologist, experimental  pathologist  and  au- 
thority on  the  ecology  of  disease,  stressed 
those  two  factors  in  a  paper  given  at  the 
1968  forum  on  environmental  quality  spon- 
sored by  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc..  and 
publlsbed  m  Environmental  Qvaiitv  in  a 
Grotoinff  teonomy  (1966,  "Hie  Johns  Hopkins 
Press).  Dr.   Dubos   stated: 

«.  .  Modem  man,  Uks  his  anoestcn,  ean 
achieve  some  form  of  physloiogleal  and  soclo- 
cultural  adjostmsnt  to  a  very  wide  nogs  of 
conditions,  erven  when  these  appsar  almost 
incompatible  with  organle  surrival.  The  rapid 
increase  In  population  dtirlng  the  nlnsteenth 
century  occurred  even  tboogh  the  proletazlat 
was  then  living  under  oondltioos  «hat  most 
of  us  would  find  almost  unhaarabls  .  .  ." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Because  human  batags  ars  so  Ukrty  to 
become  adapted  to  many  undsslrabls  condl- 
tions,  and  because  they  tend  at  prassnt  to 
make  economic  growth  the  most  Important 
criterion  of  social  bsMsrment,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  create  a  climate  of  cnlnlon  favorable 
to  the  Immense  sffort  nesded  for  the  oontrol 
of  environmental  threats.  Tet  It  is  certain 
that  many  environmental  factors  exert  a  del- 
eterious influence  on  Important  aspects  of 
human  life  .  .  .  the  nason  this  daagsr  la 
largely  overlooked  U  that  the  damage  oaussd 
to  human  life  by  envmrnmental  insults  is 


usually  so  dsUysd  and  indirect  that  it  escapes 
reoogniUon  through  the  ususl  aoalysU  of 
cauas-efleot  relationships. 

.  .  the  very  fact  that  man  posse— es 
great  ahillty  to  achieve  soma  fonn  of  bio- 
logical or  aodal  adjustaoent  to  many  dlflerent 
forms  of  etrsss  U  paradozlaaUy  a  aouroe  of 
danger  for  his  welfan  sad  his  future.  The 
danger  oomae  from  the  fact  that  it  la  often 
difllcult  to  relate  the  delayed  and  indirect 
pathologloal  oonaaqusncea  of  envlroTi  mental 
damage  to  their  primary  cause." 

Dr.  Dubos  then  went  on  to  describe  how 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion tba  inhabitants  at  Nortbsm  Korope  have 
been  wq^oaed  to  many  types  of  air  pODutanta 
produced  by  incomplete  combustion  of  ooal, 
an  exposure  aggravated  by  the  Inclement 
weather  of  the  area.  Mevertheleaa,  the  North- 
ern Etxropeans  "adapted"  to  these  clrciim- 
stancas,  although  outslden  experiencing  the 
situation  for  the  flrst  time  found  it  unbear- 
able. Further,  Dubos  notad  that  sJmilar  adap- 
tive responses  have  been  common  in  heavily 
industrialized  areas  all  over  the  world.  And 
he  continued : 

"Unfortunately,  acceptance  of  air  pollution 
results  eventually  In  varlotis  forms  of  physio- 
logical suffering  and  economic  loss.  Even 
among  persons  who  seem  almost  unaware  of 
the  smogs  surrounding  them,  the  respiratory 
tract  continuously  registers  the  Insult  of 
the  various  air  pollutants.  After  periods  of 
time  that  differ  from  one  case  to  another, 
the  cumulative  effects  of  irritation  common- 
ly generate  chronic  bronchitis  and  other 
forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Because  this 
does  not  happen  until  several  years  later 
after  Initial  exposure,  it  is  difllcult  to  relate 
the  manifestations  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition to  the  primary  phyiologlcal  cause. 

"Chronic  pulmonary  disease  now  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  single  medical  problem 
in  Northern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  most  cost- 
ly; It  Is  Increasing  In  prevalence  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  also  In  North  America,  and  It  will 
probably  spread  to  all  areas  undergoing  in- 
dustrialization. There  la  good  evidence,  fur- 
thermore, that  air  pollution  Increaaes  the  in- 
cidence of  various  types  of  cancer  as  well  as 
the  numbers  of  fatallUes  among  persons  suf- 
fering from  vascular  diseases.  But  here  again, 
the  long  and  (ndeflnlte  span  of  time  between 
cause  snd  effect  makes  It  difficult  to  establish 
convincingly  the  etiological  relationships. 

"The  delayed  effects  of  air  pollutants  con- 
stitute models  for  the  kind  of  medical  prob- 
lems likely  to  arise  in  the  future  from  other 
forms  of  environmental  pollution  .  .  . 

".  .  .  society  will  become  adjusted  to  levels 
of  pollution  Bufflclently  low  not  to  have  an 
Immediate  nuisance  value,  but  this  apparent 
adaptation  will  eventually  cause  much 
pathological  damage  In  the  adult  population 
and  create  large  medical  and  social  burdens." 
Dubos  gives  other  examples  of  human 
"adaptation"  to  lower  levels  of  physical  and 
social  well-being  that  shed  light  on  our  pres- 
ent situation  with  respect  to  the  health  and 
social  hazards  of  noise  poUutlon: 

"Persons  who  have  been  bom  and  raised  in 
an  environment  where  food  Intake  Is  quanti- 
tatively or  qualitatively  inadequate  seem  to 
achieve  a  physiological  adaptation  to  the 
kind  of  malnutrition  that  they  have  experi- 
enced In  youth.  Adaptation  to  low  food  in- 
take has  obvious  merits  for  survival  under 
conditions  of  scarcity  but,  as  U  now  realized, 
it  creates  a  vicious  circle  of  metabolic  diffi- 
culties and  mental  retardation  or  indo- 
lence .  .  ." 

He  states  further: 

.  .  Ulce  other  stresses  to  whldi  man  be- 
oomes  adjusted,  minor  infectious  processes 
probably  play  an  Important  role  In  the  dis- 
eases of  the  modem  world." 

Ndae  Is  obviously  one  of  the  strassss  to 
which  man  beomnee  "adjustad,"  perhaps  by 
baooming  lltarally  deaf  to  it,  or  by  retreating 
into  various  forma  and  dagrsas  of  alianatton, 
finding  Bhaltar  or  release  in  aloobat,  drugs. 


the  counter-noise  of  amplified  music,  per- 
haps in  irresponsible,  violent  aggression 
turned  In  against  himself  or  outward  against 
family  or  community. 

Further  research  into  these  obscure  comers 
Is  clearly  required.  Without  further  research, 
howevw,  our  own  awareness  and  experience 
tell  us  that  nol^e  is  most  Intense  and  threat- 
ening where  and  when  people  are  concen- 
trated. In  cities  and  In  places  of  work.  Dubos 
also  has  a  warning  against  crowding: 

"In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  world  pop- 
ulation, the  problems  poeed  by  adaptation 
to  crowding  bid  fair  to  change  In  character 
and  become  of  Increasing  Importance  In  the 
near  future." 

Man,  he  says.  Is  clearly  a  gregarious  animal 
who  up  to  a  point  welcomes  and  profits  from 
the  social  advantages  of  crowded  envlron- 
menta;  but  he  warns  that  these  social  ad- 
vantages have  "pathological  counterparU" 
If  crowding  is  carried  too  far: 

.  .  Physlcrioglcal  tests  have  revealed  .  .  . 
that  crowding  results  in  an  Increased  secre- 
tion of  various  hormones;  the  greater  activity 
of  the  adrenal  cortex  is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  regard  because  it  affecU  th* 
whole  human  physiology.  An  adequate  se<7e- 
tlon  of  adrenal  hormones  Is  essential  for  well- 
being  but  an  exceeeive  secretion  has  a  variety 
of  deleterious  effects." 

And  he  states  tlaat  eiqMrimental  studies 
with  many  i^t'*'"'^'  species  demonstrate  that 
excessive  crowding  results  in  many  forms  of 
behavioral  disturbances,  including  "com- 
plete social  unresponsiveneaB". 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  according  to  the  author 
of  "The  Tyranny  of  Nolae,"  foresaw  a  time 
when  urban  "inn  might  eventually  be  born 
deaf.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  such  a  pre- 
diction will  prove  to  have  been  a  flight  of 
fancy  untU  we  take  more  seriously  and 
deal  more  vigorously  than  we  thus  far  have 
done  with  the  health  and  soclfd  hazards  of 
noise. 

MOtSX    POlXUnON    IN    THK    WOSK    FLAGS 

As  the  environmental,  consumer  and  "cor- 
porate-responsibility" movements  have  taken 
form  and  begun  to  acquire  strength  during 
the  last  few  years,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  at  the  environmental  haaards  of 
the  work  place.  The  surrounding  oommTinlty. 
after  decades  of  relative  Indifference,  has 
begun  to  perceive  that  the  various  kinds  of 
pollution  pervading  the  community  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  hazardous  enTlronments  with 
which  workers  have  so  long  had  to  contend 
on  the  Job.  Some  communities,  taking  a 
quick  and  superfldal  view  of  the  proWem. 
have  passed  ordinances  prohibiting  windows 
In  plants  housing  noisy  operations  adjacent 
to  residential  neighborhoods.  We  have  found 
that  such  misguided  efforts,  whUe  they  may 
bring  relief  to  the  affected  neighborhood, 
only  aggravate  the  environnjental  predica- 
ment of  many  workers  by  adding  claustro- 
phobia to  the  trapped  noise. 

mdustrtee  where  0AW  members  wortc  have 
latdy  become  more  eerlously  aware  of  noise 
haaaids.  Tet  In  our  Industries  as  throughout 
American  Industry,  with  tew  exceptions,  oc- 
cupational nolae  abatement  programs  are  in 
their  infancy,  and  while  there  has  been  some 
uiogi'BSS,  it  Is  easy  to  point  to  a  number  of 
operations  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
noise  pollution  constitute  disaster  or  near- 
disaster  areas. 

In  a  d*op-forge  plant,  tot  example,  of  60 
employees  with  from  five  to  35  yaars  of  senior- 
ity, over  half  have  been  found  to  soBsr  a  de- 
gree of  hearing  taas  varying  from  4»-W  pee- 
cent.  Nor  U  such  a  situation  unique.  In  more 
than  one  Instaaoe.  nelghhon  Bvtng  ^  the 
vicinity  of  sudh  operations  have  oacnMned 
to  bring  rftas  irtl"  salts  to  prevent  the 
noise  of  the  big  hammata  from  spilling  cut  of 
the  plant  isrto  their  atreets  and  homes.  It  u 
impoaalbla  to  dascriha  to  anyana  who  has  not 
aam  BOtth  an  opantion  the  atreaa  of  notaa  and 
heat  iBfUetad  on  tilw  bmu  arhoee  bodlaaahake 
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uid  awvat  and  bdtmce  with  the  floor  u  t^e 
hunmen  deaoend  Into  the  hot  metal.  No  ivfey 
baa  yet  beo&  found,  trom  an  englneerttig 
•tandpolnt,  to  eliminate  the  nolae.  Preoelit 
■olutiona  are  lUnited  to  ear  protection  and 
the  laolatloQ  of  the  operation  Itself  to  prot«ct 
worker*  In  the  reat  of  the  plant.  Deeplte  die 
huarda  of  drop-forge  work,  however,  maiiy 
drop-forge  w(»-kers  will  not  wear  earmuffs  be- 
catiae  their  uae  would  agcgravate  the  beat 
problem.  Moreover,  many  workera  In  this  M 
m  other  clamflcatlons  have  tended  to  ac- 
cept the  hazard  of  hearing  impairment  sod 
streea  of  a  noise-saturated  work  place  as  a 
condition  of  employnxent.  out  of  their  cott- 
oem  for  job  sectirlty. 

Stamping  plants  offer  another  operation 
notorious  for  Its  nolae  haaards.  Here,  heafy 
presses  are  fed  thin-gauge  sheet  meital.  whKJh 
Is  stamped  Into  automobile  car  doon,  frost 
and  rear  panels,  hoods  and  trunk  Uds.  As  ea^ih 
piece  Is  stamped,  each  heavy  press  la  dtk- 
engaged  by  an  alr-releaae  device  which  adis 
six  to  eight  additional  decibels  of  screeching 
noise  to  the  M  decibels  of  high,  ringing  nolte 
created  as  the  stamping  body  components  ate 
dropped  from  a  bank  of  up  to  80  presses  on  to 
metal  conveyors  or  rods.  Almost  all  of  tMe 
noise  In  a  stamping  plant  Is  avoidable,  a  result 
of  negligence  and/or  Indifference  on  the  psft 
of  Industry  and  of  a  disposition  among  work- 
ers to  take  It  for  granted.  Mufflers  could  be 
put  on  all  the  air  releases,  and  the  noise  «f 
metal  on  metal  oould  be  eliminated  or  dras- 
tically reduced  by  covering  conveyors,  rods 
and  table  tops  with  materials  which  would 
deaden  the  sound. 

Foundries  have  evolved  over  the  years,  yet 
qulart  foundrlee  are  difficult  to  find,  particu- 
larly during  shake-outs,  shaking  out  of  sand 
and  molded  parts,  although  some  hav» 
bumpers  made  of  rubber  or  oak  wood,  both 
of  which  reduce  noise  levds.  Kvery  pouring 
line  In  a  foundry  has  a  shake-out.  There  are 
knock-outs,  poke-outs,  and  knocklng-off  of 
exoeas  metal.  There  are  chipping  llnea  when 
ezoeaa  pieces  of  metal  are  chipped  off,  giving 
high  decibel  readings.  Fifteen  to  twenty  men 
on  a  line,  all  using  pneumatic  chlppMs,  and 
up  to  five  lines.  aU  chipping,  produce  a  great 
deal  of  nolae.  High  noise  levels  also  prevail 
on  grinding  Unas. 

A  major  nolae  problem  In  foundries,  la 
addition  to  the  stress  of  specific  noisy  Jobs. 
Is  the  ambient  noise  that  travels  and  Involve* 
everybody  In  the  foundry,  including  clerks. 
Nobody  Is  isolated  or  Immune,  because  with 
the  usual  exoeptlons,  fovmdrlee,  like  moat 
plaoaa  at  work,  are  dealgned  prlmarUy  with  - 
the  requiremanta  of  production  In  mind.  And 
the  requirements  of  production,  as  industry 
by  and  large  vlewa  them,  give  no  central  pri. 
orlty  to  the  human  aspect  of  the  production 
prooasa.  The  National  Oommlaslon  on  Tech. 
nology.  Automation,  and  Eoonocnio  Progress 
caUedlnlOMfbr: 

"...  the  realisation  that  machines  caa 
now  be  dealgned  to  serve  the  needs  of  those 
who  0{>erate  them  and  that  In  this  creative 
syntheela  of  human  and  purely  productive 
needs  we  can  achieve  not  only  more  effldani 
prodxictlon  but  also  more  satisfactory  per> 
sonal  developmant  .  .  .  Today  it  Is  poaaibia 
to  Tlsw  Jobs  as  broad  entitles  In  which  tha 
human  peraooallty  may  be  considered  Just  t4 
vital  a  oomponcDt  as  the  nonhuman  mech* 
anlsm. 

"We  must  .  .  .  train  a  new  generation  <t 
men  who  view  the  procaaaaa  of  produotloa 
and  amployment  as  an  Integntted  whole,  with 
men  and  maohlnee  IntaractUiff  with  each 
other." 

That  generation  of  men  has  yet  to  appear, 
If  Industry  la  moving  toward  the  goal  recom* 
mended  by  the  Automatloo  Oonimiaslon-^ 
"human  lulng  tha  anvlroDmaat  of  woik"— It 
la  moving  at  a  snail's  paoa.  And  the  preva* 
lence  of  avoidable  nolsa  am  tha  Job  through* 
out  ao  much  of  UMtaatry  is  a  good  Indlcatof 
that  mllllona  of  Amartoan  workers  are  atlU 
fighting  a  dally,  uphill  battle  against  a  man. 
agement  view  of  produotton  that  Is  mdlf. 


fsraot  to  and  freqtMntly  eootamirtuous  of 
human  needs. 

Svan  whan  oocupattoaal  noise  Is  raoog- 
nhwd  aa  a  haaard.  the  req)onse  to  the  haaard 
tbroughant  most  of  industry  is  minimal 
Deagdta  secloas  attempta  In  many  of  the 
largar  notrtpatHae.  occupational  control  ol 
noiM  for  the  mott  part  hai  not  yet  arrived 
at  or  gone  far  beyond  the  ear-plug  stage.  An 
Industrial  hyglsnlst  on  the  UAW  staff  re- 
cently saw  ear  plugs  being  indlscrlmnately 
dupmsad  to  workers  out  of  a  orlb,  In  the 
plant  of  one  of  tha  larger  oompaniee.  m 
flagrant  Ignorance  or  dlsNgard  of  the  fact 
that  ear  plugs  ars  useless  and  harmful  if  not 
fitted  to  each  worker  by  the  plant  medical 
department.  In  smaller  jdants,  it  Is  not  un- 
common that  If  ear  pluga  are  needed,  the 
woi^eiB  themselves  have  to  buy  them. 

If  a  Local  Union  schedules  an  after-work 
or  weekend  meeting  to  acquaint  workers  with 
the  facts  concerning  nolae  haaards  and  ear 
protection,  attendance  will  be  sparse.  Tet  If 
Local  Union  officers  request  a  Joint  meeting 
with  management  during  work  to  assure  good 
attendance,  management  will  rarely  be  recep- 
tive because  such  a  meeting  would  cut  into 
production  time. 

We  m  the  UAW  know  all  too  well  that 
there  Is  worker  indifference  as  well  as  man- 
agement Indifference  to  the  hazards  of  noise, 
and  that  there  are  workers  as  well  as  em- 
ployers who  do  not  recognise  that  noise  is  a 
health  and  safety  hazard.  We  realize  that 
unions  have  an  educational  reaponslblllty 
In  this  matter,  and  our  educational  pro- 
grams In  the  UAW  are  giving  stronger  em- 
phasis to  the  Importance  of  combating  noise 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  pollution  in  the 
work  environment.  Tet  we  flatly  reject  the 
naive  or  cynical  notion,  frequently  advanced 
by  the  Vlxon  Administration,  that  all  of  us — 
"we,  the  people" — are  collectively  guilty.  The 
Implication  of  this  upside-down  populism 
Is  that  If  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  stopped 
littering  the  landscape— or.  In  the  case  of 
noise  pollution,  kept  their  voices  and  TV 
volume  down — the  problem  would  be  licked 
This  approach  is  being  seriously  offered  to 
the  American  people,  as  in  this  advertise- 
ment contributed  by  the  Advertising  Council 
"for  the  public  good": 

People  start  pollution.  Kids,  cops,  comp- 
trollers. Butchers,  bakers,  businessmen.  Mom- 
mies, models,  mayors.  Violinists,  vice  presi- 
dents, workmen,  waiters.  People  can  stop  It. 
Keep  America  Beautiful. 

This  approach  Is  comforting  to  Industry 
and  attractive  to  an  Administration  with  an 
Instinctive  pro-business  view  of  the  world 
because  by  indicting  the  whole  country  It 
evades  the  crucial  question  of  corporate  and 
governmental  responalbUlty.  It  equates  the 
fellow  whose  noisy  power  mower  disturbs 
the  neighbors  with  the  nunagement  and 
engineering  personnel  of  the  company  that 
manufactured  noise  into  the  mower.  It 
equates  the  worker  who  Is  careless  about 
wearing  ear  protection  with  the  employer  who 
has  never  taken  the  Initiative  of  developing 
a  nolae  control  program  and  never  Invested 
a  dollar  In  quieter  machines.  And  what  about 
the  responsibility  of  a  federal  government 
which  has  persistently  failed  to  assure  full 
employment  and  a  climate  of  economic  secu- 
rity In  peaoetlme,  with  the  result  that  mil- 
lions of  workers  have  concluded  that  they 
had  better  settle  for  the  noise  and  dirt  In 
the  plant  in  order  to  hang  on  to  a  Job? 

rxDKaAL  LiAomsHTP  ncpntATiva 

The  ciylng  need  U  not  an  ear  plug  In 
each  worker's  ear  In  a  noisy  workplace,  but 
rather  a  quiet  workplace.  Ncdae  must  be 
controlled  at  Its  source.  In  the  machinery 
and  processes  that  produce  noise,  and  In 
the  construction  and  layout  of  tha  factory, 
shop  and  office.  We  are  victims  of  noise 
and  other  forms  of  environmental  Insult  and 
hazard,  both  at  work  and  throughout  tha 
community,  because  of  tha  reckleas,  selfish 
and  shortsighted  use  of  technology.  The 
average  worker  and  the  average  citizen  have 


not  had  their  handa  on  the  lavan  of  oon^ 
mand  In  the  management  of  the  taohnolog. 
leal  revolution  and  In  the  oonstmotlon  of 
what  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  oalla  the  Mew 
Industrial  State.  To  one  degree  or  anotber — 
at  least  until  the  youth  of  today  oama  on 
the  scene — most  Ameilciuia  mads  a  kind  of 
private  peace  with  their  elroumstanoea. 
Breadwinners  and  homemakera  were  too  pre- 
occupied with  the  dally  rounds  of  work  and 
life  to  raise  searching  questions,  and  over 
the  long  run  there  was  a  perceptible  gain  In 
material  beneflta 

Suddenly  in  recent  years,  not  only  a  new 
generation  but  Americans  of  every  age  have 
begun  to  perceive  that  very  heavy  social  and 
environmental  costa  were  entailed  In  the 
management  of  the  new  technologies,  and 
that  we  were — cmd  are — paying  tboae  costs. 
more  or  lesa  hidden  for  decades,  in  several 
form.s  of  environmental  danger  and  deteri- 
oration. The  consumer  and  environmental 
movements  have  independently  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion:  that  the  managers  of 
the  New  Industrial  State,  private  sector  cor- 
porate executives  and  public  sector  bureau- 
crats, have  made  and  continue  to  make  the 
key  decisions  affecting  the  use  and  abuse  of 
technology  and  national  reeources;  and  that 
these  decisions  are  made  with  only  minimal 
participation  by  the  public  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  with  primary  consideration 
not  of  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity, present  and  future,  but  of  the  imme- 
diate interest,  profit  and  prestige  of  the  de- 
cision-makers. 

Prom  the  nutritional  content  of  breakfast 
cereals  to  the  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment to  the  American  Intervention  and  end- 
less involvement  In  Indochina,  the  citizen- 
consumer  and  to  a  growing  degree  his  legis- 
lative spokesmen  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
private  and  public  bureaucracies. 

The  remedy  for  this  Insolence  of  office  and 
abuse  of  power  Is  not  to  dismantle  the  fed- 
eral government  and  turn  Its  revenues  and 
responslbllltlaa  over  to  state  and  local  bu- 
reaucrats who  can  be  even  more  Insolent  and 
less  efficient.  The  remedy  lies  In  public  In- 
sistence, happily  reflected  In  the  Congress, 
that  federal  authority  assume  Us  full  respon- 
sibility to  espouse  the  public  Interest.  With 
respect  to  occupational  noise  pollution,  the 
remedy  is  to  fund  and  enforce  a  vigorous 
noise  abatement  program  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

A  COMMrrMENT  TO  A  HtTMANX  TECHNOLOOT 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  can  move  us  dramat- 
ically closer  to  a  new  era  of  humane  tech- 
nology and  acoustical  well-being 

If  the  Act  Is  to  provide  that  leverage,  how- 
ever. Congress  and  the  Administration  must 
undertake  actions  that  bespeak  an  unequiv- 
ocal commitment  to  noise  control. 

The  present  level  of  funding  for  adminis- 
tration under  the  Act,  however,  as  the  UAW 
recently  told  the  Houae  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, is,  in  otir  Judgmsnt,  "a  "lgk»l» 
and  dimes  approach  which  can  only  tragically 
delay  the  goal  of  a  safer  and  healthier  work- 
place for  the  67  million  workera  covered  by 
the  law." 

We  further  stated: 

"SpeolAcally  w«  ask  that  the  House  Sub- 
oommittea  tr^le  the  request  of  Labor/HXW 
so  that  more  money  for  safety  Inspectors  will 
be  available,  more  research  can  be  conducted 
Into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  occupa- 
tional lUneaaas,  and  more  training  prognuns 
can  be  mad*  avaUahla  to  both  managemant 
and  labor  representatlvea." 

Greater  funding  U  also  vital  If  the  Law  U 
to  achieve  the  basic  purpose  of  enabling  the 
SO  states  to  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  be- 
come vigorous  partners  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  creating  a  uniform  national 
standard  of  excellence  In  occupational  health 
and  safety. 

A  further  weakness  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment's approach  to  noise  control  which  will 
render    the   Law    leas    effective    In    bringing 
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noise  levels  down  to  sane  levels  Is  the  90- 
declbel  atandard  of  maximum  permissible 
noise  expoaur*  whloh  tha  Oocupatlonal  Safety 
Mid  Health  Act  borrowed  from  the  Walah- 
Healey  Act.  In  borrowing  It,  it  borrowed  a 
diluted  standard  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  under  Intense  pressure 
from  industry.  Industry  bad  asked  for  a  M- 
decibel  standard,  as  against  the  8S-declbel 
expoaure  level  tentatively  won  in  the  final 
days  of  the  Johnson  Administration  through 
amendment  of  Walah-Healay.  Aa  a  result  of 
the  Nixon  conoeaaton  to  Induatry,  workers 
can  be  legally  exposed  to  a  noise  level  60 
times  higher  than  would  have  prevailed  if 
the  Wlrtz  amendment  had  become  effective. 

We  in  the  UAW  believe  that  the  Congress 
.should  establish  a  more  humane  noise  ex- 
posxire  level,  taking  into  account  that  a  very 
hlRh  percentage  of  industrial  workers,  un- 
like those  Americans  who  are  not  subjected 
to  the  streaa  and  haaards  of  an  industrial 
enlvlronment,  are  assaulted  by  noise  both 
on  the  Job  and  off.  A  title  on  the  door  usually 
rates  sound-abaorblng  carpeting  on  the  floor 
and  'or  curtains  on  the  windows,  amenities 
not  frequently  available  to  blue-collar  work- 
ers In  their  places  of  employment.  Since 
they  are  exposed  to  high  sound  levels  over  a 
considerably  greater  time  span  than  most 
vrhlte-coUar  and  professional  workers,  they 
should  be  protected  by  a  lower  noise  ex- 
posure standard. 

We  have  the  technc^oglee  to  create  quieter 
equipment  and  qulter  environments.  And  the 
federal  government  has  the  means,  through 
fiscal  measures  and  In  Its  procurement  poli- 
cies, to  insist  upon  specifications  that  wUI 
encourage  wholesome  oompetitlon  within  in- 
dustry to  design  and  produce  the  components 
of  a  quletar  envlromnent. 

A  QtnsTioM  or  paioarnxs 

It  comes  down  In  the  end  to  a  question  of 
priorities:  noi  what  we  can  do  but  what 
we  want  to  do.  If  we  want  to  build  missiles 
and  spaceships  Instead  of  quiet  factories, 
offices  and  mass  transit  systems,  our  priorities 
will  be  refiected  in  an  allocation  of  resources 
and  Incentives  which  will  create  the  skills 
and  technologies  to  make  missiles  and  spaoe- 
shlps.  We  have  a  ahortage  of  environmental 
acoustics  experts  and  of  trained  noise  abate- 
ment personnel  because  neither  Industry  nor 
government  has  been  sufficiently  Interested 
In  subsidising  university  education  in  these 
sklUa. 

Finally,  while  there  Is  a  serious  need  for 
more  education  and  more  research  in  the 
largely  uncharted  areas  of  noise  pollution 
and  abatement,  there  Is  an  even  greater  need 
for  action  on  the  baala  of  the  knowledge  and 
technologies  we  already  poaseas. 

Representative  William  Ryan,  In  the  Oon- 
gresaional  Record  of  May  6.  1971,  cited  a  news 
Agency  dealing  with  the  activities  contem- 
plated by  its  new  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control.  One  of  Its  projects  would  be  a 
study  of  the  "projected  growth  of  noise  levels 
In  urban  areas  through  the  year  3000  .  .  .". 

This  project  we  can  do  without.  We  already 
know  that  much  of  the  worker  population 
of  the  United  States  may  well  be  wholly  or 
partially  deaf  by  the  year  2000  If  we  persist 
In  our  present  headlong  pursuit  of  indiscrim- 
inate growth.  Thla  kind  of  trend-spotting  re- 
search should  give  way  to  urgently  needed 
remedial  action.  Instead  of  projecting  the 
upward  trend  In  noise  levels,  we  should  be 
busy  reveralng  the  trend  and  mobilizing  our 
great  skills  and  resouross  for  the  massive  taak 
of  creating  serene  and  rational  communities. 


BACKWARD  STEP  IN  THE  STRUOQLE 
POR  TAX  JUSTICE 

The  8PEAK3&R.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  VAinx)  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpealEer,  on  Tuesday, 


OcU^r  5.  the  House  of  RepresentaUvee 
will  conunenoe  general  debate  on  HJEl. 
10M7,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1871.  On 
Wednesday.  October  6,  a  final  vote  will 
occur  on  this  measure. 

Under  the  dosed  rule,  only  a  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  in  order.  Under  thl2 
procedure  the  membership  of  the  House 
will  be  dmled  any  opportimity  to  amend 
or  strike  out  any  objectionable  feature 
of  the  bill.  This  procedure  demeans 
every  Member  of  the  House,  by  denying 
him  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment  or 
to  vote  against  an  undesirable  provi- 
sion— a  right  which  all  Members  of  the 
other  Chamber  csm  exercise. 

While  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  it  has  the  basic 
impediment  of  providing  a  huge  tax  bo- 
nanza to  the  business  sector. 

This  legislation  constitutes  an  incredi- 
ble backward  step  in  the  struggle  for  tax 
justice.  It  is  a  sluggish,  uncertain  ap- 
proach to  recovery,  full  employment,  and 
stable  prices. 

This  tax  proposal.  B.M.  10947,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  7-percaxt 
investment  credit,  the  repeal  of  the  au- 
tomobile excise  tax  and  the  administra- 
tion's asset  depreciation  range,  provide  a 
tax  reduction  of  over  $5  billion  to  the 
business  sector  of  the  American  economy 
while  the  average  taxpayer,  earning 
$9,000  per  year  with  three  dependents  will 
receive  a  tax  saving  of  only  $24  or  7 
cents  per  day. 

The  7-percent  investment  credit  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $2.4  billion  In  fiscal 
1972  while  the  asset  depreciation  range 
will  cost  about  $1.5  billion.  The  fiscal 
1972  cost  of  DISC  will  cost  about  $100 
million.  Since  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  motor  vehicle  and  light  truck  excise 
tax  Is  on  vehicles  used  in  business,  the 
net  Treasury  loss  and  business  gain  will 
exceed  $5  billion  in  fiscal  1972.  By  fiscal 
1977.  this  Treasury  loss  will  reach  an 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  $12  to  $15  Ul- 
lion. 

For  the  next  year  the  proposed  tax 
credit  appears  more  likely  to  increase 
corporate  profits  than  to  create  Jobs  for 
unemployed  workers.  According  to  a  New 
York  Times  survey,  most  comptmies  will 
replace  machinery  and  equipment  at 
about  the  same  rate  they  had  plaimed 
before  last  month's  windfall  annotmce- 
ment.  The  survey  indicated  that  few  new 
Jobs  will  be  created  quickly  either 
through  plant  expansion  or  in  Industries 
supplying  new  machinery. 

If  we  calculate  a  $5  billion  revenue 
loss  in  1972  as  the  cost  of  creating  500,000 
new  jobs — a  highly  speculative  figure,  it 
would  amount  to  over  $10,000  in  Treas- 
ury loss  per  Job. 

During  committee  hearings,  the  testi- 
mcaiy  was  overwhelming  on  the  need  for 
a  tax  break  for  every  business.  There  was 
an  astonishing  lack  of  expert  testimony 
by  objective,  impartial  economists — 
those  who  are  motivated  by  principle — 
the  love  of  Nation  over  personal  profit 
or  reward. 

The  committee  considered  the  7-p€«r- 
cent  Investment  credit  as  a  iiennanent 
part  of  the  tax  law.  There  was  no  more 
evldwce  to  support  a  7-pereent  invest- 
ment credit  in  1971  than  there  was  to 


support  a  27  ^-percent  depletion  allow- 
ance in  1926.  What  is  so  holy  and  rig^t 
about  7  percent?  Why  not  3  percent — or 
why  not  14  percent  on  those  purchases 
which  are  an  increment  over  a  base  pe- 
riod? Why  not  a  flat,  5-year  deprecia- 
tion on  all  machinery  and  equipment 
purchases?  If  we  are  writing  a  perma- 
nent law — why  not  establish  some  .sus- 
tainable basis  for  our  declsioa? 

On  April  22,  1969.  the  President,  in 
urging  repeal  of  the  investment  credit, 
said — 

This  subsidy  to  business  Investmeut  no 
longer  has  priority  over  other  pressing  na- 
tional needs. 

If  he  was  right  in  April  of  1969  in 
urging  repeal  of  the  Investment  credit,  is 
he  well-advised  now  to  urge  its  reinstate- 
ment as  a  permanent  law  in  addition  to 
the  asset  depreciation  range  system. 

The  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles and  light  trucks  will  cost  the 
Treasury  $2.6  biUion  in  fiscal  1972  and 
$3  billion  per  year  thereafter.  In  addition 
to  business  purchasers,  it  only  benefits 
the  7  million  individual  purchasers  of 
automobiles  who  will  not  be  expected  to 
pay  the  straight  sticker  prl«e  for  an  over- 
priced automobile.  The  average  automo- 
bile purchaser  will  soon  catch  onto  this 
and  return  to  his  former  practice  of  buy- 
ing an  automobile  when  he  needs  one,  or 
when  he  gets  a  decent  deal.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  several  States  may  impose  ex- 
cise taxes  equivalent  to  or  higher  than 
7  percent — and  the  Treasury  loses  $3 
billion  per  year  forever.  Quite  a  cost — ^for 
a  Uttle  '  ping"  in  the  marketplace. 

When  budgetary  limitations  are  final- 
ized as  a  part  ol  this  eoonomic  package, 
$5  billion  will  have  to  come  out  of  essen- 
tial programs  in  health,  Job  training, 
education,  pollution  control  or  welfare. 
In  the  alternative,  the  $5  billion  must 
be  packed  onto  the  Federal  debt  and  fuel 
the  inflation  which  trims  the  value  of 
the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  tax  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  vibrant  bloom  of  corrwrate  profits 
next  summer  and  a  harvest  of  bitter 
fruit  in  the  cold  seasons  that  follow.  The 
tax  package  is  mequltable  and  cruel  to 
the  individual  taxpayer  who  will  have 
to  pay  for  It  in  the  j-ears  ahead. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  proposal. 


FARMWORKERS'  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  O'Hara)  is  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  smd  announcing  the  opening 
of  hearings  on  a  bill  (HR.  11007)  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  workmen's  compensailon 
system  for  farmworkers,  to  protect  them 
not  only  from  injuries  and  illne»5es  aris- 
ing directly  out  of  their  very  hazardous 
work,  but  also  to  provide  th«n  with  pro- 
tection frcnn  disability  arising  out  of  the 
unsanitary  and  unsafe  living  conditions 
which  confront  many  of  them  in  the 
work  camps  where  they  must  live  as  they 
move  from  job  to  job. 

My  bill,  except  for  the  provisions  ex- 
tending coverage  to  disability  or  Illness 
arising  out  of  housing  oonditloQs,  a  sav- 
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Ings  danse  preTentbig  a  fann  employ 
from  havlog  to  pay  two  workmen's 
peiuation  Insurance  premliunB  If  he  dc 
btutnesB  In  one  of  the  few  States  wl 
has  a  meaningful  program,  and  a  cob- 
forming  amendment  to  the  District  ^f 
Colimibla  Workmen's  Compensatldn 
statute.  Is  essentlallT  the  same  as  tlifte 
n  of  HH.  5010,  a  Mil  I  Introduced  In 
February,  which  sought  to  extend  equal- 
ity of  treatment  to  farmworkers  In  a 
number  of  areas  of  protective  legislatloKi, 
including  workmen's  compensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  in  this  legisla- 
tion Is  simple  enough.  Most  of  the  StatiM 
of  the  Nation  have  enacted  legislation 
covering  most  workers  in  moat  Industries 
with  protection  from  work-related  acci- 
dents and  illnesses.  The  workmen's  com- 
pensatloQ  principle  has  been  firmly 
rooted  in  oiur  social  and  labor  legislation 
structure  for  a  half -century  or  more. 

Two  classes  of  workers — Federal  em- 
ployees and  longshore  and  harbor  work- 
ers— are  covered  by  Federal  legislation 
Instead  of  State  legislation — the  formar, 
because  State  legislation  could  hardly 
reach  their  "employer,"  and  that  latter 
because  of  the  unique  locus  of  their 
employment. 

But  farmworkers,  many  of  whom  trav- 
el from  State  to  State  In  search  of  woitk, 
have  no  protection  at  all  In  most  States, 
are  actually  spedflcally  barred  from 
protection  in  some  States,  including  In 
the  Dlfltrict  of  Columbia  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  are  provided  Umlted 
and  second-rate  coverage  in  most  of  tbe 
few  States  which  provide  them  with  any 
covemge  at  all. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
tends the  benefits  of  the  Longshore  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
farmworkers,  with  some  specific  proiil- 
sioDS  applicable  to  farmworkers  alone. 

Because  much  of  the  very  high  disease 
rate  among  farmworkers  stems  from  the 
inadequate  and  unsanitary  housing^-. 
which  is  a  part  of  the  working  life  of 
many  migrant  farmworkers,  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  allowing  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  for  Illness  and  Injury 
arising  out  of  such  living  conditions 
where  the  housing  is  provided  by  the 
employer. 

The  bill  further  retains  for  the  em- 
ployee a  right  of  action  against  his  em- 
ployer if  his  disability  or  illness  stems 
from  the  gross  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer— gross  negUgenoe  being  defined 
as  including  any  violation  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  or  State 
or  local  safety  and  health  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  Is  the  Na- 
tion's third  most  dangerous  Indiistry. 
The  heavy  use  of  toxic  pesticides,  the 
prevalence  of  child  labor,  well  below 
the  working  age  in  other,  safer  Indus- 
tries, the  frequently  luisanltary  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed, the  presence  oi  farm  machinery 
in  the  fields — all  these  combine  to  malte 
agriculture  one  of  the  piiorlty  Industrins 
in  which  worlanen's  compensation  ougttt 
to  be  provided,  as  a  basic  right  of  tUle 
employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  employer,  tHe 
UJ3.  furnishes  its  own  employees  wlCi 
the  benefits  of  a  generous  and  com- 
prehensive workmen's  compensatMh 
system.  Under  the  federal  Langahort- 


men  and  BarlKn-  Workera  Compensation 
Act.  enqdOTem  in  that  Industry,  and  pri- 
vate employers  In  th6  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumMa  are  required  to  assure  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  their  empIoyoM 
In  case  of  (Usatdtag  aoeident  or  Injury. 
Most  of  the  States  require  most  employ- 
en  to  make  similar  assnranoes  for  their 
own  enitdoyees. 

But  the  farmworker  Is  systematically 
excludsd  from  workmen's  compensation 
ooverage  Just  as  he  Is  systematically  ex- 
eluded  frtsn  unemployment  oonqpensa- 
tlon.  labor  relatkms  leglslatkm,  child  la- 
bor laws,  and  full  protectlcm  under  the 
miniTTmm  wage.  If  the  states  will  not 
require  farm  employers  to  provide  acci- 
dent and  illness  compensation  to  people 
who  work  in  this  third  most  hasardous 
American  Industry,  the  Congress  must 
step  in  and  reqiiire  these  employers  to 
do  what  other  employers  must  already 
do. 

Hearings  on  HH.  11007,  Mr.  E^jeaker. 
will  begin  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Labor  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  on  October  7, 
and  will  continue  well  into  October.  I  am 
hopeful  on  this  bill,  as  I  am  on  the  child 
labor  bill  on  which  my  subcommittee  has 
Just  concluded  hearings,  that  we  wUI  be 
able  to  report  a  bill  to  the  House  in  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

I  Include  the  text  of  Hit.  11007  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso: 

HJt.  11007 
A  trtll  to  ppoTlilc  compenaaticm  for  the  In- 
Jury,   Illness,   dlsftblUty  or  de«tb  of  em- 
ployees in  ftgrtcultnre,  and  for  oilier  pur- 
poaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Senate  and  Hoteae 
of  Repmentattv**.  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  i»  Oongre$»  cuaembled,  Tlikt  this 
Act  may  be  elt«d  as  the  "F»rm  Workers' 
Compensation  Act." 

Smc.  3.  (ft)  The  provisions  of  the  l«ng- 
sboremens  and  Harbor  Worken;,'<kimpen- 
satlon  Aot,  except  iks  proTlded  herein,  shall  be 
appUeaI>l«  la  reapaot  of  dlsaMUty  or  daath  of 
an  agrloultural  employee — 

(1)  occurring  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment In  agriculture,  or 

(3)  arising  out  of  any  unsafe,  defective  or 
uohealthful  condition  or  Inadequate  sanita- 
tion facility  of  housing  provided  as  an  In- 
cident to  bla  employment  In  agriculture, 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "agricultural  employee" 
means  any  employee  of  an  employer  If  such 
employee  is  employed  In  agriculture,  as  de- 
fined In  section  3  (f )  of  tha  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

(3)  The  term  "Injury"  means  accidental 
Injury  or  death  arlalng  out  of  and  In  the 
course  of  employment,  and  such  occupational 
disease  or  Infection  as  arises  naturally  out  of 
such  employment  or  as  naturaUy  or  un- 
avoidably reeulta  from  such  accidental  In- 
jury, and  includes  an  injury  caused  by  the 
willful  act  of  a  third  person  dtraetad  against 
an  employee  because  of  his  amployinaat,  or 
Injury,  Ulnass,  disease  or  daath  arising  out 
of  any  unsafe,  defective  or  unhealthful 
condition  or  inadequate  sanitation  facility  of 
housing  provided  as  an  incident  to  employ- 
ment in  agriculture. 

Sbc.  S.  Kotwlttiatanrttng  any  provision 
of  section  B  of  tha  Longshoreman 's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Oompansatlon  Aot  If  tha  injury. 
Illness,  or  death  of  the  employee  Is  a  result 
of  gross  negligence  of  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployee, or  bis  legal  representative  in  case 
death  results  from  the  injury  or  Illness,  may 
maintain  an  action  at  law  for  damages  on 
aooouDt  of  such  Injury,  lUnaas  or  deatH.  In 
such  action  tha  datendant  may  not  plead 


aa  a  dafanaa  tnat  tb»  Injuiy  or 
cauaad  by  tha  nagUganoa  of  a  fallow  i 
nor  that  tha  aoqtloyaa  asaomad  ttm  Hak  tt 
bis  etnptoyment,  nor  tnat  tha  iBjnry  «■§ 
due  to  the  oontrtbutory  negUganoa  ot  tfts 
employee.  For  the  purposes  at  this  awnlliai. 
the  term  "gross  negUgena«~  ahaU  Indhula,  taut 
not  be  limited  to,  the  faUun  ot  an  amployar 
to  comply  with  a  proTlslon  of  Wsrtai  al.  State 
or  local  law  ooneernlng  occapatlnral  liaalth 
and  safety  or  appUeabla  to  taouatng  piovidad 
his  employee  If  audi  faUura  la  tha  proKhaata 
causa  of  tha  mjury,  lllnasa  or  death. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Where  tha  uaa  of  an  economic 
poison  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  Its  luhtl 
or  by  the  labeling  accompanying  It  results 
In  disability  or  death  at  an  agzieultural  em- 
ployee from  personal  Injury,  the  Secretary 
of  LAbor  shall  furnish  benefits  to  such  em- 
ployee and  his  survivors  as  provided  In  this 
section. 

<  b)  The  beneflts  to  be  furnished  under  this 
section  shall  be  those  to  which  tha  agricul- 
tural employee  or  his  aurvtvara  would  have 
been  entitled  under  subchapter  1  of  chaptar 
81  of  tlUe  6,  United  Stages  Code,  If  at  the 
time  of  the  personal  Uxjury  or  death  the  agri- 
cultural employee  had  been  an  employee  aa 
de&ned  In  section  8101(1)  at  such  title  «a- 
gaged  In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  ad- 
justed to  reOact  comparable  benefits,  IX  any, 
received  by  tha  employee  or  hla  aurvlvoca  by 
virtue  of  the  employee's  actual  employment 
at  the  tlnte  of  tha  peiaonal  Injury  or  daath. 

(c)(1)  For  purpoaea  of  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  "Secretary  of  Labor"  In- 
cludes any  [lerson  to  whom  the  Secretary  has 
delegated  any  funcrtlons  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subseotlom. 

(B)  The  term  "economic  poison"  means  an 
economic  poison  as  defined  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136(a))  which  has 
been  registered  in  the  manner  preacrtbed  In 
such  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Ijibor  may  delegate 
to  any  bureau,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  any  function  conferred 
upon  the  Secrertary  of  Labor  by  this  section. 

(3)  Claims  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted and  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures provided  in  subchapter  1  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  refer  any 
application  received  by  him  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envtron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  for  his  assistance, 
comments,  and  advice  as  to  any  determina- 
tion required  to  be  made  under  this  section. 
To  insure  that  all  Federal  assistance  under 
this  section  is  carried  out  In  a  coordinated 
manner,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  request  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
to  supply  any  statistics,  data,  or  other 
materials  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  section.  Each  such 
department  or  agency  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and.  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such 
materials  to  him. 

(5)  Sums  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
appropriations  are  hereby  authorized. 

Sxc.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  employee  from  applying  for 
compensation  or  other  benefits  for  which 
he  la  eligible  under  the  law  of  a  State  If  he 
so  elects. 

Sxc.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  an  employer  to  secure  the  payment 
to  his  employees  of  the  compensation  pay- 
able under  this  Act  If  such  employer  baa 
provided  for  avub.  onrnfanaatlfin  for  bis  aav- 
pioyeee  under  a  State  law  datarmiaad  by  tha 
Secretary  to  pTovlda  a  oompenaatlon  pro- 
gram at  least  equivalent  in  benafita  and  oov- 
erage  to  that  provided  by  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Aot. 

Sxc.  7.  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Act  of  May  17, 
1928  (Ch.  812.  4S  Stat.  800)  is  amended  by 
sttlklag"ln  agriculture.". 
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JOINT  coiatrrTEE  on  the  budget 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Rttknils)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNEI£.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Federal  Budg- 
et. The  primary  fimction  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be  to  estimate  Federal  revenues 
and  provide  Congress  with  a  recommend- 
ed Federal  budget  each  fiscal  year.  It 
will  also  provide  Congress  with  a  month- 
ly balance  sheet  on  appropriations. 

This  joint  House-Senate  committee 
would  consist  of  26  members,  including 
the  chairmen  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  11  more  members  ap- 
pointed from  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  Ls  my  Intent  that  the  efforts  of  this 
committee  wlU  be  directed  toward  the 
reduction  of  huge  Oovemment  deficits 
such  as  the  $23.2  bUllon  deficit  incurred 
by  the  Nixon  administration  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

As  you  know,  when  we  change  admin- 
istrations every  4  to  8  years,  each  new 
President  brings  in  new  people  who  assist 
him  in  projecting  revenue  estimates  and 
preparing  a  Federal  budget.  The  Federal 
Government  has  grown  so  much  in  recent 
years  that  it  hsus  proven  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  new  administration 
to  get  on  top  of  such  a  mammoth  un- 
dertaking as  quickly  as  it  should. 

Historically,  we  find  that  almost  all 
administrations — Democrat,  and  Repub- 
lic£in — liave  overestimated  Federal  reve- 
nues, and  that  is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
for  continued  big  deficits. 

A  current  example  of  our  plight  is  last 
year's  budget.  When  President  Nixon 
proposed  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  he 
eotimated  that  he  would  end  up  with 
.sill-plus  of  $1.3  billion.  Later  on  in  the 
fiscal  year  he  revised  his  prediction  and 
presented  the  Nation  with  an  estimate 
of  a  deficit  of  $18.6  billion.  The  latest 
Treasury  report  I  have  read  states  that 
even  that  estimate  was  off  the  mark  by 
$4.6  billion.  The  administration  has  in- 
curred a  budget  deficit  of  awrozimately 
$47  billion  over  the  last  3  years. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  but 
the  one  factM*  that  has  contributed  to 
these  deficits  more  than  anything  else 
has  been  overestimates  on  the  part  of 
tlie  executive  branch  on  Federal  reve- 
nues. It  is  time  to  change  our  entire  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  by  having  Con- 
gress come  up  with  its  own  revenue  esti- 
mate and  budget  and  then  provide  each 
and  every  Member  with  a  monthly  bal- 
ance sheet  indicating  how  appropriations 
are  affecting  that  budget.  If  Congress 
.'idopts  this  proposal.  It  should  be  able 
to  come  up  with  budgets  more  accurate 
and  realistic  than  those  we  have  been 
getting  from  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress will  t^en  be  able  to  avoid  the  deficit 
spendmg  which  has  plagued  l^iis  Nation 
in  recent  decades. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  replace  the 
budgetmaklng  role  of  the  executive,  but 
only  that  we  8upi>lement  it  with  a  con- 
cressionaL  budget  Staich  a  system  would 
provide  its  own  checks  and  b«ianoM  and 


would  keep  everybody  a  Uttle  more 
honest. 

This  Joint  responsibility  on  matters  of 
the  budget  is  a  practice  that  has  wcvked 
effectively  in  my  own  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co, where  legidators  have  two  budgets 
to  oompere — one  from  the  executive 
branch  and  ooe  from  their  own  legisla- 
tive finance  committee.  They  usually 
wind  up  approving  parts  of  boQi  budgets, 
but  in  the  end  the  taxpayers  get  a  better 
break. 

By  having  its  own  committee  on  the 
Federal  budget.  Congress  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  vote  on  matters  of 
Federal  ^lending  and  the  economy.  I 
think  it  is  time  the  Congress  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  such  a  proposal  and  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  better  con- 
trolling the  financial  affairs  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  legislation  would  provide  (Con- 
gress with  the  UxA  it  needs  to  do  the  Job. 


HOW  MANY  ILLEOAL  ALIENS 
IN  UNITED  STATES? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5, 
1971,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  began  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  Impact  that  aliens  illegally  in  the 
United  States  have  on  imemployment  in 
the  United  States. 

Subsequent  field  hearings  were  held 
in  Loi.  Angeles  on  June  19  and  21,  in 
Denver  on  June  24  and  25.  and  In  El 
Paso  on  July  8  and  9. 

As  we  investigated  the  issue  of  aliens 
illegally  in  the  United  States,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  grew  into  staggering 
proportions.  Concurrently,  mall  came  to 
ihe  committee  from  all  over  the  United 
Slates  pointing  out  other  problems 
caused  by  illegal  aliens,  praising  the 
committee  for  its  efforts,  and  urging  that 
the  investigations  continue. 

I  want  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality will  hold  further  hearings  in 
the  very  near  future  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
arc^,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

This  subcommittee  has  special  juris- 
diction over  immigration  and  national- 
ity matters  and  it  will  properly  exercise 
this  jurisdiction  to  find  out  why  and  how 
so  many  aliens  are  illegally  in  the  United 
States,  how  much  money  they  send 
abroad  thus  affecting  our  balance  of 
payments,  how  many  Americans  are  out 
of  work  because  Illegal  aliens  have  taken 
their  Jobs,  how  unscrupulous  employers 
take  advantage  of  illegal  aUens,  how  il- 
legal workers  depress  wages,  how  smug- 
glers exploit  poor  persons  seeking  only  a 
better  life  In  the  United  States,  and  how 
great  the  cost  is  to  the  public  through 
nonpayment  of  hospital  blUs,  as  well  as 
the  receipt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, welfare  and  other  public  aendoes. 

The  subcommittee  is  now  considering 
many  possible  solutions  to  this  vast  and 
complex  issue.  When  our  hearings  are 
completed  and  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  investigated  all  areas  of  concern, 
appropriate  legislation  will  be  brought  to 
the  House. 


As  I  previously  stated  before  the 
House,  close  to  350,000  Illegal  aUens  were 
deported  from  the  United  States  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $39  million.  The  hearings 
have  develop^  that  the  deportation  of 
this  many  aliens  merely  scratches  the 
surface  under  which  lies  perhaps  IV^ 
milhon  aliens  illegally  residing  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  general  public  in- 
terest, our  hearings  have  developed,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  note  that  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  given 
extensive  coverage  to  this  problem  and 
more  particularly  major  newspapers 
have  followed  the  thrust  of  our  hearings 
and  have  printed  lead  articles  showing 
the  impact  of  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recoko 
at  this  point  several  articles  from  the 
New  York  Dally  News : 

lij;,scAi,  AuxMB  Makx  It  Hcas  AITS  Sam  It 
Horn 

(By  Edward  Benee  and  Henry  Lee) 

Between  1  and  1.5  nUUlon  Illegal  aUecs  are 
lioldlng  down  Job*  that  rightfully  baloog  to 
unemployed  Americana.  They  we  sanding 
back  perhaps  $!.£  bUllon  annually  to  rala- 
Uves  In  their  homelands  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  overburdanad  urban  facul- 
ties as  bousing,  hospitals  and  public  schools. 

This  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  as  Uncle  Oul- 
hble,  the  unwitting  host,  was  drawn  for  The 
News  by  responsible  sources. 

The  Impact  of  theae  alien  intruders — ^who 
often  are  blackm&Ued  Into  al&vlng  for  below- 
minimum  pay — ^has  been  panicularly  severe 
in  the  New  York  area. 

The  Tmrnlgratton  and  Naturallaatlon  Serv- 
ice office  at  20  W.  Broadway  has  In  its  fUee 
for  the  last  five  years  reoords  at  14.000  ''stu- 
dents" who  came  to  the  metropoUtan  area 
preevunably  for  schooling — but  have  never 
showed  up  for  classes,  according  to  the 
schools. 

These  flies  also  contain  43,000  complaints 
from  cltiaens  who  have  reported  illegal  aliens 
working  here,  collecting  public  benefits  for 
which  they  are  ineligible,  beating  ho8|dtal 
bills  and  otherwise  blUng  the  big  fat  hand 
that  feeds  them. 

Not  k»g  ago,  the  Immigration  aervloe 
raided  a  furniture  factory  here  and  disoor- 
ered  the  entire  work  force  of  34  were  illegal 
allena  from  British  Oulana.  The  company 
proteated  that  an  immediate  heaveho  of  all 
34  woiuld  put  It  out  of  bualneaa. 

aAn>   nr  tkb   catskoxs 

So  the  special  Inquiry  ot&oer  who  was  hear- 
ing the  case  gave  the  allena  six  montJva  to 
"voltmtarlly"  leave  the  coimtry  and  ha  re- 
leased them.  Old  they  dutlfuUy  return  to 
British  Oulana?  No  one,  not  even  the  immi- 
gration service  really  knows. 

LASt  month  In  the  Oatakllls,  a  similar  raid 
netted  27  niagal  allena.  Including  ome  thrifty 
soul  who  had  arrlvad  Aug.  30,  1970,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  save  9AJB00  which  ln<dudad  a  $2400 
bank  account,  $500  cash  and  a  $200  money 
order.  Thsee  27  aliens  who  were  giveo  "vol- 
untary" departure  dates  and  released. 

The  practice  of  telling  people  who  have 
already  broken  the  law  to  now  please  obey  It 
and  go  home  Is  defended  as  a  necessary  evil. 
The  Immigration  service  laoka  funds  and  fa- 
cilities to  detain  aU  tha  Ulegals,  osiM  it 
eatche*  up  with  tbam. 

And  despite  tha  w«raenlng  problem  posed 
by  the  Allaoa,  there  iaat  the  manpower, 
•ithar,  to  cope  with  tham.  In  fact,  there  are 
about  850  fawer  border  patrolmen,  immigra- 
tion inqjectors  and  criminal  investigators 
than  half  a  doaan  years  ago. 

U.8.  Bap.  Petar  Rodlno  (D-N.J.).  ohalrman 
ot  the  BubeonuBlttae  on  tmmlgrattoo  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Obmmlt«ae,  raportad  that 
tha  problem  at  ailaaa  lUagany  unwataylng 
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"U    more    extaoalve    ttuuti  w« 


tbelr    Ttaas 

thought."  ' 

JTUMBU  rtlJiKn  "BTAOOBUNO"  j 

"Th*  numben  of  these  Illegal  allena  («re 
staggering"  he  said.  i 

Leat  year,  about  400,000  were  deported  Lt  a 
coat  of  930  minion  he  said,  but  the  best  gfeae 
U  that  only  one  la  three  or  four  wae  oj^ied. 
He  put  the  total  number  of  Illegal  overstajlers 
at  between  1  and  I A  million.  j 

"We  have  found  that  a  good  many  of  tllem 
are  working  and  lending  money  home — wMlch 
certainly  affects  our  balance  of  payment,  t  he 
said. 

Prank  Klley,   immigration  service   dej^ty 
director  here,  said  that  during  the  laat 
year  the  New  York  ofllce  found   10,000 
portable  aliens. 

Aooordlng  to  Klley,  a  svirrey  was  conducted 
of  aliena  whose  departure  sllpa  bad  not  t*en 
recorded.  Liesa  than  2  %  ware  found  to  be  itlll 
In  this  country.  After  Investigations,  the  larv- 
ice  was  satisfied  that  most  of  the  remaimng 
98%  actually  had  left  the  country. 
Hx  TXLJ.S  or  xvmaNca 

However,  Ed  Kavazanjlan,  who  has  a  back- 
ground of  31  years  as  an  immigration  serilce 
and  Treasury  Department  Investigator,  ke- 
Uevee  otherwise.  Kavann)tan,  liaison  ollcer 
for  the  AmarloaD  Federation  of  Oovemwnt 
Bmployes,  Insisted  that  he  has  acoesa*  to 
records,  tn^ea  and  men  in  the  field  to  pA>ve 
the  flguns  on  Illegal  aliens  are  "overwbaxn- 
ing."  I 

Kavaaanjian,  who  suspects  that  thouseiids 
t)f  the  aliens  are  on  the  welfare  rolls  throitth- 
out  New  York  state,  asserted:  ' 

"We  know  the  illegal  alien  Is  oversta]kng 
his  visa,  working,  sending  money  to  'fehe 
homeland,  taxing  our  schools  and  social  s^^- 
ices  and  coating  the  United  States  bUUonfe  of 
dollars  during  this  economic  crisis."  ' 

[Vrom  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  Sept.  28, 

1971] 

Tlleoai,  Alikns:  A  Stopovxb  in  Puesto  l^ico 

(By   Prank   Faso,   Edward   Benea  an^ 

Henry  Lee) 

By  plane,  the  poverty-stricken  Dominican 
Republic  Is  only  $36  and  66  minutes  a«ray 
from  Puerto  Rico.  In  cash  and  time,  oilier 
Central  and  South  American  countries  kre 
almost  as  acceaslble.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rloo  has  become  a  #ay 
stop  for  Illegal  Latin  American  aliens  bound 
for  the  New  York  area. 

Once  they  have  reached  here  with  foi|;ed 
documents  attesting  that  they  are  "Puftto 
Rlcans,"  they  can  easily  lose  themsefvee 
among  more  than  one  million  Latins.  The 
situation  has  become  so  serious  that  Pugrto 
HIcan  leaders  here  are  complaining  bitt<|-ly. 

According  to  their  charges,  the  ps«^do 
Puerto  Rlcans  undercut  their  people  #bo- 
nomlcally.  taking  Jobs  at  sub-scale  pay,  4nd 
commit  crimes  for  which  the  Puerto  Rl^an 
community   is   blamed. 

The  heaviest  influx  of  Illegal  newcoq  ers 
has  been  on  the  upper  West  Side,  start  ,ng 
about  72d  St.  between  West  End  Ave.  i  nd 
Central  Park  West  and  spreading  north  Oito 
Washington  Heights.  There  are  also  la^e 
groups  in  the  South  Bronx  and  in  Qus(ns 
neighborhoods  such  as  Jackson  Heights  gnd 
Corona. 

A  kCKKTINC  IS  8CKZDTTLKD 

Luis  Suarea,  chairman  of  the  Upper  Co- 
lumbus Ave.  Community  Association,  aefres 
as  spokesman  for  a  group  of  Puerto  R]#an 
leaders  in  upper  Manhattan  and  the  Branx 
who  have  complained  to  the  Mayor's  Ur$an 
Task  Force  about  the  worsening  situation. 
The  committee  Is  scheduled  to  meet  ^th 
city  ofllclals  within  two  weeks. 

"After  30  years,  things  were  going  #eal 
well  for  the  Puerto  Rtcan  commun^." 
Svuu-ez  said.  "All  our  neighborhoods  throu^- 
out  the  city  were  stablUaed.  \ 

"You  have  to  romembar  we  now  have  (rst 


and  second  generation  Puerto  Rloana  doing 
much  better  than  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. In  fact,  suburbia  Is  full  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  latUtar  going  up. 

"Now,  because  of  the  influx  of  Illegal 
aliens,  crime  is  on  the  optxvn.  We  are  now 
going  back  to  30  to  35  years  ago— but  it  U 
not  the  Puerto  RIcan  dtlaens  est  Mew  York 
who  are  reaponaibto.  The  olty  and  the  fed- 
eral goverxunant  will  have  to  realise  that 
they  have  a  major  problem  with  people  who 
do  not  belong  here." 

On  the  lower  East  Side  as  well  as  on  the 
upper  West  Side,  there  has  been  an  Infiltra- 
tion of  the  illegaU.  Right  now,  Prank  Russo, 
district  leader  of  Part  B  of  the  60th  Assembly 
District,  is  conferring  with  Puerto  Rlcan 
block  leaders  In  hU  area,  which  Inoliidas 
Little  Italy,  Chinatown  and  nearby  blocks. 

aCOKOMIC    BI-kCXMAII. 

A  major  comptolnt  is  that  the  aliena  are 
vulnerable  to  economic  blackmail  knowing 
that  they  face  deportation  If  they  protest 
sub-scale  wages.  According  to  sources  In 
Local  144  of  the  API^-CIO  Hotel  and  Hoepl- 
tal  Workers  Union,  some  hospitals  have 
given  them  preference  over  community 
workers  In  the  federal  on-Job  training  pro- 
grams. 

These  aliens,  largely  from  the  Caribbean. 
ai«  denl€>d  promotion  and  warned  that  they 
will  be  reported  to  Immigration  authorltlee 
If  they  protest,  according  to  the  union 
sources. 

In  addition  to  hospitals,  union  sources  say. 
the  Illegals  And  Jobs  in  reetaurants  and 
factonea  because  they  are  willing  to  work  at 
less  than  scale  and  frequently  change  Jobs 
which,  until  the  n*tlon*l  freece,  was  Impor- 
Unt.  Boasas  dldnt  have  to  pay  stapups  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  turnover. 

The  aliens  are  spreading  well  beyond  the 
five  boroughs.  Last  week,  In  the  upstate 
resort  area,  inomlgratlon  agents  seized  13  il- 
legal aliens  working  In  a  hotel  In  Kerhonk- 
son.  Eight  of  them  were  from  Colombia  and 
Brasll. 

One  of  the  BrazlUans,  20-year-old  Vtnlclus 
Massote.  had  been  here  since  entering  as  a 
30-day  visitor  on  Feb.  37,  1970.  Working  aa 
a  waiter  for  t35  base  pay,  he  bad  been  re- 
portedly averaging  MOO  a  week  with  tips  and 
saved  $2,000.  Although  he  hod  no  family 
here,  he  listed  four  dependents  for  income 
tax  purposes,  authorities  said. 

In  Newark  this  past  summer.  Immigra- 
tion authorities  found  24  illegal  Latins 
crammed  Into  a  16-room  house.  They  in- 
i:luded  two  from  Guyana,  three  Chileans  and 
19  Ecuadoreans.  All  had  obtained  Jobs  al- 
most Immediately  after  entry,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  electrical,  textile  and  chemical 
fields. 

AUZN-aUNNTNO   aXNOS 

According  to  Intelligence  sources.  Ave 
allen-runnlng  rings  have  been  operating  in 
Puerto  Rloo.  For  prices  ranging  from  $60 
to  $400.  depending  on  the  amount  of  serv- 
ices supplied,  they  provide  birth  and  bap- 
tismal certificates  Indicating  that  the  aliens 
are  Puerto  Rlcan,  as  well  as  cram  courses 
on  the  town  or  area  of  Puerto  Rico  where  the 
alien  suppoeedly  comes  from. 

The  rings  also  reportedly  send  runners  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries to  offer  forged  certificates  indicating 
Puerto  Rlcan  birth.  With  them,  the  aliens 
can  fly  without  restriction  to  the  Island,  from 
where  an  estimated  90%  or  more  continue 
on  to  the  New  York  area. 

However,  enough  of  them  remain  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  poee  a  problem  there,  too.  A  high 
Commonwealth  official  Is  In  Washington  to 
seek  greater  federal  aid  In  cracking  down 
on  the  Influx.  Already,  customs  and  Immigra- 
tion forces  on  the  Island  have  been  some- 
what beefed  up,  and  the  Coast  Ouard  has 
been  making  patrols,  since  numerous  alleru 
arrive  by  boat. 

But  the  biggeet  problem  Is  concentrated 
In  New  York,  and  the  general  taxpayer  suf- 


fers as  well  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan.  for  maay 
Illegal  aliens  are  on  the  welfare  rolls,  accord- 
ing to  a  spokesman  for  the  Walfare  Depart- 
ment. 

Last  week,  the  spokesman  disclosed,  ths 
height  of  gall  was  uncovered  In  the  case 
of  an  Illegal  alien  from  the  West  Indies  who 
later  brought  his  mother  here  Illegally. 

Then  he  got  her  on  welfare — and  prooeadad 
to  steal  her  checks.  When  she  objected,  hs 
apparently  struck  her,  the  spoka«nan  said. 
and  the  case  can>e  to  light  when  she  com- 
plained to  the  department. 

{From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Sept.  39, 
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Illegal  Aijkns  Rms  on  Uncle  8am  and  Raks 

IN  RKUxr 

I  By  Edward  Benee.  Frank  Faso  and  Henry 

Lee) 

When  an  Illegal  alien  from  Latin  America 
named  Mario  Jimlnez  was  taken  into  custody 
by  Immigration  ofllcers  1a  I/ong  Beach,  LJ., 
recently,  he  had  social  secvirlty  cards  under 
three  names.  This  allowed  him  to  apply  for 
unemplojrment  Insurance  under  two  of  them 
while  actually  working  under  the  third  name. 

In  Norwalk,  Conn.,  another  alien,  Oull- 
lermo  Upegul-Madrld,  who  had  been  admit- 
ted as  a  visitor,  worked  six  months  until  his 
firm  moved  to  North  Carolina.  He  then  began 
collecting  $101  weekly  unemployment  Insur- 
ance from  the  state — for  a  $2,600  total — al- 
though he  had  managed  to  get  another  Job 
that  paid  $2.60  an  hour. 

Aliens  In  New  York  City  on  student  visas 
are  working  full  time,  although  student  vis- 
itors are  legally  permitted  to  work  only  20 
hours  per  week. 

These  are  examples  of  abuses  by  Illegal 
aliens  who  are  chiseling  on  government  bene- 
fits and  holding  down  Jobs.  Since  The  News 
began  exposing  the  situation,  this  newspaper 
has  received  numerous  reports  from  public 
and  private  sources  that  the  cheating  Is  made 
possible  largely  by  slipshod  government  con- 
trols. 

For  example,  the  welfare  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  many  illegal  aliens  are  on  the 
relief  rolls.  There  Is  no  question  on  the  wel- 
fare application  blank  as  to  citizen  or  immi- 
grant status. 

A  large  number  of  the  Ulegal  recipients 
who  have  been  exposed  have  either  left  the 
city  or  the  country,  and  the  department  has 
no  way  to  recoup  the  Illegal  benefits,  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  city  also  subsidizes  Illegal  aliena  ac- 
cording to  Sam  Hlrsch.  a  spokesman  for  the 
Joint  Industry  board  representing  unions  and 
employers  In  the  painting  Industry.  He 
charged  that  the  Board  of  Education  U  one  of 
the  largest  customers  of  public  works  paint- 
ing contractors  who  use  illegal  aliens  on  their 
work  force. 

Prank  Behoof  eld,  secretary -treasurer  of 
Painters  and  Decorators  District  Council  9, 
said  that  in  public  works  Jobs,  city  depart- 
menu  pick  the  low  bidder  but  he  asserted: 

"That  low  bid  Is  often  made  by  the  con- 
tractor who  Is  employing  Illegal  aliens  at 
sub-union  wages." 

Schonfeld  noted  that  the  New  York  State 
labor  law  stipulates  that  preference  In  con- 
struction work  be  given  persons  who  have 
been  dtlaens  of  the  state  for  at  least  six 
months.  The  state  checks  on  the  labor  work- 
ing on  public  buildings,  he  said,  but  the  city 
does  not. 

Schonfeld  says  that  7%  of  the  members  of 
his  union  are  unemployed  and  that  30%  of 
his  6,000  mambecs  represant  minority  groups. 
In  the  apprentloeahlp  program,  80%  is  made 
up  of  minority  groups  who  c*niio<  get  Jobs, 
Schonfeld  reported. 

"While  the  olty  saves  money  on  the  bid- 
ding," he  said,  "It  loses  Immeasurably  more 
becauae  of  this  unemployment  and  the  faot 
that  usually  the  Joba  are  Infaricr,  forolng  the 
city  to  rapaint  faoUlttM  in  cpilokar  tlnu." 

Oonplalata  an  rafarrad  to  the  oontroUer'B 
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office,  Schonfald  reported,  "and  the  controller 
Mys  It  Is  up  to  the  dapartment  to  make  aa- 
•urancea  that  the  contnetor  has  a  legal  work 
force." 

Recently,  however,  Louis  Bmat,  asststant  to 
the  controller,  has  been  trying  to  sat  vp  a 
task  force  such  as  that  maintained  by  the 
state  t»  aback  on  employea  working  on  public 
contracts. 

Federal  aganolea  alao  are  responstble  for  the 
widespread  hiring  ot  illegal  aliens,  aooordlng 
to  Mrs.  Olnsi  Wexlar  of  the  Hotiseihold  Agen- 
cies and  Nurses  Registry  Association  of  New 
York. 

In  bar  oplntan  "thouaatuts  and  thousands" 
of  Jobs  are  being  loat  by  AnMrlcan  domestics 
because  the  Ifle^ala  are  working  aa  "slaves" 
for  $36  to  $46  weekly  In  private  homes,  as  well 
as  holding  down  hospital  and  nursing  home 
Jobs. 

"I  blame  the  United  Btaites  govemmeort  for 
the  situation  we  are  In  now,"  Mra.  Wexler 
told  the  News.  "In  fact,  the  government  Is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  Jobe  these  people 
have. 

"The  biggest  affender  is  the  U.S.  anploy- 
ment  Service,  which  dlreots  them  to  dlfferenit 
domestic  Jobs  without  knowing  their  back- 
grotmd." 

Mrs.  Wexler  aoouaed  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  ft».iiiTig  to  tckke  ac- 
tion and  alao  charged  that  tbe  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  la  not  ooncemed  by  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  another  area,  the  government  victimizes 
Itself  through  laok  of  control. 

UntU  last  spring.  Immigration  worked 
closely  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
whenever  an  employed  Illegal  alien  was  ap- 
prehended. Frequently,  a  tax  Investigation 
would  turn  up  the  faot  that  on  their  with- 
holding forms  the  aliens  had  listed  as  depend- 
ents persons  living  outside  the  United  States. 

A  recent  sample  of  two  dozen  cases  dis- 
closed that  the  IRS  had  ooUeoted  more  than 
$15,000  In  back  taxes  from  the  aliens.  As  of 
last  April  1,  however,  pleading  a  manpower 
shortage.  Immigration  tranaferred  Its  UaJson 
employe  who  had  been  working  with  IRS. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Sept.  30,  1971 J 

Crackdown  Plioxixd  on  Welfare  for 

Illegal  Alixnb 

(By  Edward  Benes,  Prank  Paso,  and 

Henry  Lee) 

As  a  resuJt  of  disclosures  by  the  News 
that  an  estimated  26,000  Ulegal  aliens  In  the 
state  are  on  welfare  roUs,  State  Welfare  In- 
spector General  George  Berlinger  moved 
yesterday  to  tighten  relief  requirements. 

Berlinger  was  concerned  to  find  that  the 
application  blank  for  welfare  omits  any 
questions  concerning  citizenship,  or  immi- 
grant status.  He  promised  to  explore  the 
problem  and  said : 

"I  think  that  the  governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  Informed  of  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  application  form,  which  would 
Include  proof  of  status  of  the  applicant — 
and  this  should  be  considered  nationwide." 

Berlinger  also  urged  "some  sort  of  liaison 
with  the  immigration  people."  Under  such 
a  setup,  he  said,  welfare  authorities  "might 
be  able  to  check  the  people  who  are  over- 
staying their  visitor  visas  and  see  if  they 
are  on  our  welfare  rolls.  Then  we  could  go 
after  them." 

If  there  are  26,000  Illegal  aliens  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  as  responsible  souroee  have  in- 
dicated to  the  News,  the  Impact  "would  be 
terrific  If  we  could  lop  them  off,"  Berlinger 
said. 

However,  ofllclals  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment here  Insisted  that  neither  federal  nor 
state  law  requires  citizenship  and  the  only 
basis  for  welftuv  is  need. 

PRESSING  PSOBLKM 

In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community,  the  Ulegal 
aliens  pose  probably  the  most  preaslng  prob- 
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lem  today,  according  to  Nick  Lugo,  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
office  at  322  W.  45th  St. 

"Not  only  are  they  displacing  Puerto 
Rlcans  In  Jobs  and  housing."  he  said,  "but 
they  are  displacing  everybody  else. 

"We  have  been  aware  of  the  problem  for 
some  time,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  do  as  much  as  we  can  on 
complaints  from  employed  Puerto  Rlcans 
with  information  on  aliens  who  are  displac- 
ing citizens. 

"The  problem  Is  that  It  Is  easier  to  oome 
In  by  way  of  Puerto  Rlco  than  anywhere 
else,  such  as  Canada.  To  cop*  with  this  prob- 
lem would  take  all  the  resources  of  federal 
and  local  people." 

MACHINEXY  IN  OPEBATION 

However,  machinery  is  already  In  opera- 
tion to  unmfvslc  the  aliens  from  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  the  31-year-cdd  Identifi- 
cation and  Documentation  Program  in  the 
Commonwealth  office  which  checks  queries 
from  government  agencies  seeking  to  vali- 
date claims  of  birth  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Health  on  the  Island,  which  sends  out 
field  representatives  to  verify  claims  of  citi- 
zenship, the  agency  Issues  official  identifica- 
tion cards  which  are  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Some  time  ago,  the  agency  was  Instrumen- 
Ul  In  breaking  up  a  smuggling  ring  in  the 
Donilnlcan  Republic  that  was  getting  aliens 
Into   the   U.S.    via   Jamaica. 

ONLY    A     THREE-MAN    STAFF 

The  catch  Is  that  the  office,  under  director 
Pablo  Vera,  Is  staffed  with  only  three  per- 
sons, and  has  neither  the  funds  nor  the  man- 
power for  an  expanded  program. 

"With  enough  help  and  money,  this  could 
be  a  major  deterrent  in  curbing  the  problem 
we  now  have  in  the  metropolitan  area,"  Lugo 
said. 

A  subcommittee  on  Immigration  erf  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  Illegal  alien  scandal 
in  the  Southwest.  The  chairman.  Rep.  Peter 
Rodlno  (D-N.J.)  said  that  he  hopes  to  sched- 
ule more  sessions  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buf- 
falo and  Washington. 

RODINO'S    PROMISE 

There  are  no  plans  as  of  now  to  conduct 
hearings  locally,  but  Rodlno  did  promise : 

"Representatives  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice from  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  will 
certainly  be  Invited  to  the  next  Washington 
hearing  since  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
problem  seems  to  be  so  severe." 

The  congressman  suggested  that  one  re- 
form should  be  In  the  present  loose  system 
whereby  anyone  can  obtain  a  social  security 
card  without  proof  of  his  status  In  the 
country. 

STRONG    BTTREAUCRATIC    RESISTANCE 

However,  a  check  by  The  News  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton disclosed  strong  bureaucratic  resistance 
to  any  changes  In  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  the  cards  to  all  who  ask  for  them  under 
any  name. 

According  to  Charlotte  Crenson,  a  social 
security  expert  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  high-ranking  offi- 
cials have  recently  concluded  that  "any  tight- 
ening of  these  laws  should  not  necessitate  the 
penalizing  greatly  or  the  Inconvenience  of  the 
public  at  large." 

The  officials  fatalistically  conclude  that 
"sophisticated  people  would  be  able  to  find 
some  means  of  outwitting  any  stricter  laws." 

Miss  Crenson  admitted  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  no  way  of  detect- 
ing persons  who  seek  cards  under  different 
names  to  establish  dual  identities,  but  in- 
sisted, "This  administration  is  not  a  law- 
enforcement  or  policing  agency."  Social  Secu- 
rity laws  do  not  require  proof  of  cltlzenabip 
or  Immigration  status,  she  said,  nor  Is  the 


department  required  to  assemble  a  "dossier" 
on  the  applicants. 

avomnfc  embaxrassmxnt 

"We  don't  want  to  embarrass  the  person 
who  wants  to  work  because  of  the  few  who 
will  work  here  Illegally,"  she  asserted.  "What 
the  hell !  Would  you  want  to  answer  all  these 
questions?"  We  don't  want  to  Impose  any 
undue  hardship  on  the  applicant." 

The  Immigration  and  Social  Security  lavre 
are  different,  she  said,  and  she  dismissed  Im- 
migration's Inability  to  crack  down  on  the 
Ulegal  aliens  as  "not  our  problem." 

"Let  them  get  more  men,"  she  said. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 
XLH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  joumalistB  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  Justice  Department  and  at  Will  Wil- 
son. They  cannot  understand  how  It  is 
that  the  Justice  Department  maintains 
its  stance  of  confidence  in  Wilson.  They 
think  that  he  ought  to  quit.  One  such 
journalist,  wTiting  for  Newsday,  wrote 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Newsday,  Sept.  39,  1971] 

Editorials 

Will  or  the  t»EOPLE? 

So  often  has  the  White  House  Intoned 
the  glories  of  honest  work  and  the  rtrtues  of 
good-old-American-determlnation  that  one 
Is  led  to  believe  the  Nixon  administration 
has  an  unending  faith  m  the  simple  virtues. 
But,  then,  arises  the  unsettling  case  of  WUl 
WUson. 

Wilson  came  to  Washington  In  1969  from 
Texas  where  he  had  been  a  county  prose- 
cutor and  state  attorney  general:  In  the 
capital,  he  assumed  duties  as  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  criminal  division.  That 
Wilson  bad  spent  six  years  In  Texas  as  at- 
torney for  Frank  Sharp,  a  crafty,  and  some- 
times untoward  operator,  seemed  to  make 
no  difference  to  the  people  who  check  cre- 
dentials. Suddenly,  the  siren  call  of  law,  or- 
der and  dUlgent  toU  went  sUent. 

A  recent  Newsday  story  by  RusseU  Sackett 
detaUed  some  of  the  duties  Attorney  WUson 
performed  for  his  Texas  employer.  They  in- 
cluded hiring  an  electronlca  expert  to  bug 
the  conversations  of  federal  examiners  look- 
ing Into  a  bank  operated  by  Sharp  and  pur- 
chasing 1,000  shares  in  a  Sharp  life  Insurance 
company  for  a  federea  bank  examiner.  That 
purchase  was  consummated  on  the  request  of 
Sharp. 

The  Odyssey  of  WUl  Wilson  continues: 
Having  sectu-ed  a  position  of  some  stature 
within  the  law  enfon»ment  establishment  of 
this  nation,  the  attorney  suooeasfully  dis- 
solved morale  In  the  Jiistice  Department 
fraud  section  by  calling  off  an  Investigation 
into  a  Texas  firm  caUed  the  American  Na- 
tional Insurance  Co. 

INVESTIGATION     KZLLXD 

A  legislative  committee  in  Texas  had  ac- 
cused four  trustees  of  the  foundation  which 
controlled  American  National  of  wrongfully 
using  their  positions — and  the  Insurance 
company — to  make  themselves  rich,  or  richer. 
Further,  said  the  committee,  the  truateas  set 
up  loans  to  mobsters,  kickbacks  to  relatives 
of  American  National  executives  and  engaged 
In  many  other  "unethical,  Illegal  and  possi- 
ble criminal  acts, "  As  It  turned  out,  WUson 
was  Instrumental  In  having  three  of  the 
four  accused  trustees  appointed  to  the  foun- 
dation board  Ln  the  first  place.  Explaining 
why  he  pulled  Justice  off  the  Investigation, 
Wilson  said  simply  It  wasnt  the  "KUkI  of 
case  we  want  to  pursue." 
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Daaplte  all  thla,  tbe  White  House  I  oon- 
Unuea  to  support  Wilson,  ss  does  At^lmey 
Oenwsi  Mitobell.  In  fact,  a  spokeanu)^  for 
Mitchell  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Attor- 
ney general  has  absolute  oonAdence"  pi  his 
colleague  from  Texas.  ; 

It  seems  inconceivable,  of  coxirse,  miat  a 
man  of  Wilson's  backgroimd  could]  have 
found  employment  with  the  Justice  Dapert- 
ment  to  begin  with.  His  Installment  al  such 
a  high  rank  only  makes  the  sltuatlommore 
Incredible.  And,  even  If  the  admlnUvatlon 
were  unaware  of  his  past  (a  virtual  In)  x>sal- 
blUty)  at  tbe  time  of  Wllsoo's  arrli  al  in 
Washington,  the  oomplexltles  of  his  »rser 
now  stand  In  ftill  view  of  the  admlnlst  'atlom 
that  Instructs  with  such  enthusiasm  fibout 
the   ecstasies   of   "the   work   ethic." 

Once,  when  asked  to  explain  his  eff^ts  on 
behalf  of  his  Texas  asaoclatea,  WlU  Wilson 
said:   "1  trusted  these  people  ...  I  irae  a 
patsy."    The    question   now   stands: 
patsy  are  we? 


SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
B.  CXDNNALLY.  SECRETARY  OI*THE 
TREASURY.  TO  THE  ANWUAL 
MEETING  OP  THE  INTEIiNA- 
TIONAL  MONETARY  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloii  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  ffrom 
Texas  (Mr.  Paxican)  Is  recognize4  for 
30  minutes.  , 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  s«|veral 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate! have 
had  the  honor  of  being  congressional  ad- 
visers and  observers  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  tJlB  In- 
ternational Bcmk  for  Reconstructioi  and 
Development,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pimd,  the  International  Piiance 
Corporation,  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  being  held  \  here 
in  Washington  this  week. 

This  morning,  the  Honorable  William 
B.  WiDNALL.  ranlclng  minority  metnber 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Bankinf  and 
Currency,  and  I  had  the  distinct  pleisure 
to  hear  our  Secretary  of  the  Treapury. 
the  Honorable  John  B.  Connally,  actress 
this  annual  meeting. 

This  speech,  in  my  opinion,  wa4  one 
of  the  most  important  and  crucial  ever 
delivered  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  during  tht  25- 
year  existence  of  these  Internatlondl  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Secretary's  speech  reflecte4  the 
strong  convictions  which  the  U^ted 
States  has  concerning  the  current  irises 
that  exist  in  the  international  flilsmce 
and  trade  areas.  Contraty  to  some  d(  the 
rumors  that  have  been  in  the  press  l»tely. 
the  Secretary's  speech  reflects  a  Com- 
mitment to  hold  to  the  position  taktn  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  i|i  his 
speech  on  Augxist  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  room  for  honorable  nefotia- 
tlons  between  the  United  States  anfi  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  these  mat- 
ters. But,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  lnterp»-eted 
the  Secretary's  speech,  the  United  S^tates 
in  these  negotiations  would  insist  jupon 
being  dealt  with  fairly  and  equitably. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  Dther 
advisers  and  observers  to  the  mieting 
from  the  United  States  with  whom  ^  have 
discussed  the  Secretary's  speech  af'e,  in 
my  opinion,  unanimous  in  what  |  say 
here. 


The  Secretary  ended  his  speech  on  a 
note  of  hope.  He  said : 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  reiterate  we 
have  a  large  agenda  before  us.  We  all  know 
the  present  sltiiatlon  has  both  risk  and 
ojjportunlty. 

We  should  not  fear  the  one  nor  faU  tbe 
other. 

With  the  same  vision  that  motivated  those 
at  Bretton  Woods,  we  can  build  a  better 
monetary  and  trading  world. 

With  wisdom,  we  can  devise  monetary  ar- 
rangements that  combine  an  essential  sta- 
bility with  the  capacity  to  adapt. 

With  cotirage,  we  can  move  together  to 
reduce  restrictions  on  trade  and  payments. 
In  recognition  of  our  mutual  dependence. 

With  patience,  we  can  work  tojgether,  find- 
ing a  balance  of  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility for  rich  and  poor  alike  that  fits  the 
Imperatives  of  today's  world. 

These  qualities  are  present  in  the  men  who 
have  come  to  Washington  this  week  and  In 
the  governments  they  represent.  You  can  be 
sure  the  United  States  will  Join  you  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  effort.  In  this  sure  knowl- 
edge, I  look  ahead  with  confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President,  our  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  administration  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
these  international  monetary  and  trade 
negotiations.  We  must  come  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  concerning  these  vital 
international  issues.  In  this  endeavor  we 
shall  be  resolute  and  fair  in  our  ix)sitlon. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Honorable  John  B.  Connally.  follows: 
Statement  by  the  Hon.  John  B.  Connally, 

Secretaht  or  thx  Trkabtjby  and  Oovxbnor 

of  the  Bank  and  Fund  roa  the  UNmo 

States,  at  the  Joint  Annual  Discussion 

After  a  remarkable  quarter  century  of  sta- 
bility and  development,  nurtured  by  close 
collaboration  within  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  events  have 
challenged  the  underlying  premises  and 
functioning  of  tbe  system  devised  at  Bretton 
Woods  Some  of  those  basic  premises  are  now 
Invalid 

Those  at  Bretton  Woods  planned  for  the 
transition  from  a  war-torn  world  to  a  world 
of  reconstruction  and  peaceful  prosperity. 
The  founders  could  assume,  without  chal- 
lenge, a  world  in  which  tbe  United  States, 
for  a  time,  possessed  the  dominant  economic 
and  financial  power.  The  challenging  goal 
was  to  rebuild  the  strength  of  others.  In  a 
context  of  flourishing  trade  freedom  for  pay- 
ments, and  rapid  development. 

Now,  our  very  success  has  produced  new 
problems.  Trade  has  grown  enormously — 
but  the  patterns  have  not  been  In  siistaln- 
able  balance.  International  transactions  have 
been  substantially  freed  and  Investment  ac- 
celerated— but  we  have  not  learned  to  main- 
tain an  equlllbrlimi  In  underlying  payments 
or  In  exchange  markets.  And,  after  twenty- 
five  years.  International  monetary  stability 
can  no  longer  depend  so  heavUy  on  a  single 
nation. 

The  announcements  by  President  Nixon 
on  August  IS  recognized  these  long-bulldlng 
realities.  In  doing  so.  bis  Intention  was  to 
launch  the  United  States  Into  a  new  eco- 
nomic era — and  to  assure  more  balanced  and 
sustainable  economic  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  His  actions  accept,  as  a 
basic  point  of  departvire.  the  links  already 
emphasized  here  by  several  Oovemors  be- 
tween effective  domestic  performance,  a  se- 
cure balance  of  payments,  and  International 
financial  stability. 

We  are  committed  to  curbing  Inflation  and 
revitalizing  the  American  economy — not  Just 
this  year  or  next,  but  for  the  longer  pull. 
We  are  committed  to  ending  the  persistent 
deficit  in  our  external  payments:  indeed,  at 
this  point  in  time,  the  only  choice  can  be  the 


means  to  that  end,  not  the  end  itaeif. 
Finally.  In  taking  the  dllBcult  decision  to 
suspend  the  oonvertlbility  of  the  dollar  Into 
reserve  assets,  we  are  committed  to  negotiat- 
ing with  our  friends  for  a  monetary  ordar 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  oondltlona  o< 
this  generation. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  alone 
among  the  countries  represented  here  bi 
grappling  with  the  problem  of  achlOTlng  vig- 
orous growth  and  productivity  while  dealing 
with  the  destructive  forces  of  domestic  In- 
flation. 

To  cope  with  this  situation.  President  Nixon 
moved  boldly  to  apply  a  90-day  wage-price 
freeze  to  make  a  simple  point  as  forcibly  ».n^t 
directly  as  he  could:  cooperation  In  the  elim- 
ination of  Inflation  is  a  prime  national 
priority. 

We  are  now  deeply  engaged  In  a  broad 
effort.  Involving  all  elemente  in  our  econ- 
omy, to  develop  an  effective,  forceful  follow- 
on  program  to  the  freeze.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks,  that  program  wUl  be  announced.  At 
the  same  time,  we  will  be  Implementing  other 
parts  of  the  President's  domestic  program  to 
assure  both  near-term  growth  and  lasting 
gains  In  efficiency,  productivity,  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  Us  entirety,  this  program  Is  designed  to 
fulfill  our  first  obligation  both  to  ourselvM 
and  to  the  International  monetary  system:  a 
stable,  prosperous  domestic  economy. 

Nevertheless,  crucial  as  they  are,  I  believe 
It  Is  now  fully  understood  that  domestic 
measures  alone  cannot  deal  with  the  present 
and  prospective  Imbalance  In  the  external 
payments  of  the  United  States.  The  specific 
monetary  and  trade  measures  which  we  in- 
troduced  on  August  15 — Including  the  im- 
position of  a  temporary  Import  surcharge — 
will  not  In  themselves  solve  the  problem. 
They  were,  however,  the  necessary  first  steps 
to  arrest  an  Intolerable  deterioration  In  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  The  deterioration  In  our  position  has. 
of  course,  had  Its  counterpart  in  improve- 
ment abroad — and  only  by  working  together 
can  we  find  solutions  conducive  to  expand- 
ing trade  and  monetary  stability. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  connection 
we  see  between  the  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment now  required,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  long-range  evolution  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  monetary  system  on  the  other. 

First,  without  a  full  and  lasting  turn- 
around In  the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States,  any  new  monetary  ar- 
rangements inevitably  would  break  down. 

Secondly,  such  a  turnaround  cannot  be 
fully  assured  and  lasting  unless  necessary 
exchange  rate  changes  are  accompanied  by 
trading  arrangements  that  assure  fair  access 
to  world  markets  for  U.S.  products. 

Thirdly,  a  more  balanced  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  security  of  the  free 
world  can  and  must  be  a  part  of  a  balanced 
economic  order. 

These  adjustments  are  both  entirely  fea- 
sible and  eminently  desirable  In  the  light  of 
the  impreealve  economic  growth  and  strength 
of  other  leading  trading  nations.  Indeed,  we 
believe  our  objectives  are  ahared  by  all  na- 
tions with  a  fundamental  Interest  in  a  stable 
and  balanced  world  trading  and  monetary 
system.  We  also  share  a  common  concern  in 
seeing  our  deficit  eliminated  by  means  con- 
sistent with  oi>en  economies  and  expanding 
trade. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  dlfllcultlee  of 
the  process.  But  I  am  In  no  way  disheartened 
or  surprised  by  the  absence  of  instant  solu- 
tions In  the  six  weeks  slnoe  the  President's 
action.  This  simple  fact  Is  that  progreas  it 
being  made.  In  contrast  to  early  August, 
I  believe  there  Is  explicit  and  general  recogni- 
tion that: 

We  face  together  an  adjustment  problem 
of  substantial  magnitude; 

There  is  a  need  for  a  broad  realignment  of 
relative  currency  values; 
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Measures  outside  of  the  axcbange  rate  field 
are  a  factor  In  restoring  lasting  strength  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments; 

For  the  longer  run,  the  international 
monetary  syatam  requires  far-reaching  re- 
form, incliullng  a  leaser  role,  at  the  least, 
for  gold. 

Indeed,  we  are  now  launched  into  an 
agreed  program  of  work  toward  a  solution  in 
all  these  areas  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Much  can  be  done  In  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  aU  gratlfled,  I  believe,  that  we  have 
progressed  this  far.  Btit  none  of  us,  at  least 
I  don't,  Tr'-***^*  progress  In  understanding 
and  agreemsnt  on  procedures  for  the  hard 
policy  dedsloDB  necessary  for  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Much  dlfllcult  work  remains,  both 
of  an  urgent  and  of  a  painstaking  nature. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  made 
explicit  Its  own  analysis  of  the  needed  turn- 
around In  our  own  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. It  reflects  the  hard  fact  of  a  substantial 
underlying  adverse  trend  in  our  trade  posi- 
tion. 

Some  have  urged  that  the  adjustment 
sought  by  the  United  States  Is  too  large.  We 
are  told  time  Lb  of  the  essence.  It  Is  said  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  an  admittedly  partial 
solution,  lest  restrictions  and  even  retaliation 
begin  and  recssslonary  forces  take  hold.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  told  that  the  quick  and 
partial  solution  must  entail  a  change  In  the 
official  dollar  price  of  gold  and  that  our  sur- 
char^je  must  be  removed  as  a  prelude  to  nego- 
tiations. 

We  can  fully  appreciate  the  expressed  con- 
c?rns.  We  also  fully  understand  that  our  sur- 
charge— while  applied  across  the  board  In  a 
uon-discrlDilnatory  way — as  a  practical  mat- 
ler  aSects  products  and  countries  unevenly. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  political  sensitivities 
of  tleclslons  on  exchange  rates.  Yet.  In  the 
Interest  of  frankly  discussing  the  Issues,  I 
must  say  plainly  that  we  find  a  certain  m- 
c insistency  between  the  expressed  concerns 
and  the  proposed  remedies. 

k  change  In  the  gold  price  Is  of  no  eco- 
n  'mic  significance  and  would  be  patently  a 
retrogressive  step  In  terms  of  our  objective 
to  reduce.  If  not  eliminate,  the  role  of  gold 
In  any  new  monetary  system.  Removal  of  the 
surcharge,  prior  to  making  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  our  objectives,  would  accom- 
plish nothing  toward  correcting  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  Nor  can  meastires  by 
others  to  resist  exchange  rate  recillgnment  or 
other  adjtistment  measures  by  controls,  re- 
straints, or  subsidies  help  the  process  of  re- 
solving the  situation  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. 

We  must  find  more  timely  and  constructive 
ways  to  meet  these  economic  and  negotiating 
problems — to  avoid  the  contentious  Issue  of 
the  gold  price,  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
rer^ioval  of  the  surcharge,  and  to  help  deter- 
mine the  size  and  distribution  of  the  needed 
exchange  rate  realignment.  Faced  with  these 
difficulties,  I  believe  we  should  welcome  the 
help  that  the  market  Itself  can  provide  In 
reaching  crucial  decisions. 

Many  nations  already  are  allowing  their 
currencies  temporarily  to  float,  but  they 
have  done  so  with  widely  varying  degrees  of 
intervention  and  controls.  As  a  result,  some 
adjustments  clearly  needed  are  being  de- 
layed or  thwarted,  the  process  of  multilateral 
decision-making  Impeded,  and  political  ques- 
tions multiplied.  In  this  respect,  oxir  sur- 
charge and  restrictions  on  capital  flows  oould. 
like  those  applied  by  other  countries,  them- 
selves be  a  dlsturblixg  influence. 

If  other  governments  will  make  tangible 
progress  toward  dismantling  specific  bar- 
riers to  trade  over  coming  weeks  and  will  be 
prepared  to  allow  market  realities  freely  to 
determine  exchange  rates  for  their  curren- 
cies for  a  transitional  period,  we.  for  our  part, 
would  be  prepared  to  remove  the  surcharge. 

This  would  provide  one  possible  path  for 
moving   exr)edltlou8ly.    reversing    any    tend- 


ency to  maintain  and  extend  restrictive  trade 
and  exchange  practices  and  to  provide  more 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  settling  In- 
dividual transactions,  consistent  with  the 
Resolution  that  hae  been  proposed  to  the 
Oovemors. 

I  recognize  that  floating  rates  will  not 
necessarily,  over  any  short  time  period,  indi- 
cate a  true  equilibrium.  I  also  know  full 
well  from  experience  that  the  present  fixed 
rate  system  has  failed  to  maintain  an  equilib- 
rium, and  we  need  asslatance.  during  this 
difficult  transitional  period,  from  the  objec- 
tive, impersonal  forces  of  the  market  place 
in  mi^'f'ng  decisions. 

In  any  event,  we  will  continue  to  work  In 
detailed  and  frank  negotiations,  bilaterally 
and  multUateraUy,  to  seek  agreement  on  ap- 
propriate measures  which  may  most  fruit- 
fully achieve  and  maintain  the  needed  ad- 
justments. This  wUl  lay  the  foundation  for 
coustructive  consideration  of  the  longer- 
term  problems  of  our  trading  and  monetary 
arrangements. 

I  am  following  with  great  interest  the 
suggestions  of  other  Governors  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  future  world  monetary 
system.  These  comments  bear  out  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  on  August  15  regarding  the 
need  for  a  new  monetary  system.  Chairman 
Schiller  forcefully  pointed  out  at  the  start: 
we  cannot  exi?ect  or  wish  simply  to  go  back 
to  the  old  and  familiar. 

In  contrast  to  the  world  that  faced  the 
architects  at  Bretton  Woods,  there  Is  a  far 
greater  balance  of  strength,  particularly 
among  the  North  American,  the  European, 
and  Japanese  economies.  This  development— 
so  welcome  in  its  own  right — In  turn  calls 
for  a  different  and  more  symmetrical  bal- 
ance of  opportunities  and  responslblUUes. 

We  and  the  world  had  grown  accustomed 
to  U.S.  deficits.  The  counterpart  of  those 
deficits  were  rather  persistent  stirpluses  for 
others,  and  those  surpluses  helped  satisfy 
the  individual  goals  of  other  countries.  But 
a  monetary  system  dependent  on  U.S.  def- 
icits Is  no  longer  tolerable,  economically, 
financially,  or  politically,  for  you  or  for  us. 

The  implications  are  fundamental.  A  re- 
turn to  specified  parities  without  United 
States  deficits  will  require  ample  alterna- 
tive sources  of  ofBclal  UquldUy,  luternatlon- 
ally  managed  and  controlled.  There  must 
be  arrangements  for  adequate  exchange  rate 
flexibility,  available  to  all  countries,  to  help 
maintain  a  reasonable  payments  balance. 
There  must  be  means— more  effective  than 
those  Incorporated  In  the  Fund  Agreement 
at  present — of  encouraging  timely  and  ap- 
propriate action  by  surplus  countries  w.'-.lch 
escape  the  financial  pressures  forcing  ad- 
justment on  deficit  countries. 

There  Is  another  area  In  which  we  are. 
in  a  sense,  victims  of  our  own  progress.  As 
economies  have  become  more  closely  Inter- 
twined, as  International  capital  markets  be- 
come more  effective  and  efficient,  and  as 
controls  and  restrictions  are  reduced,  the 
potential  for  volatile  and  disturbing  capital 
flows  expands  enormously.  This  had  already 
been  a  matter  for  international  considera- 
tion before  August  15  and  for  considerable 
comment  at  this  meeting. 

If  not  yet  unanimously  acceptable,  sub- 
stantially wider  margins  are  already  viewed 
as  a  necessary  part  of  amy  establishment  of 
new  parities.  Other  difficult  questions  con- 
cern the  mix  of  national  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  Joint  or  coordinated  action  in 
international  money  markets,  and  the  proper 
role,  if  any,  for  limited  restrictions  on  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries — always  keeping  In 
the  forefront  the  fundamental  need  of  free 
and  competitive  markets  to  serve  the  needs 
of  traders  and  Investors. 

A  number  of  speakers  have  already  em- 
phasized that,  whatever  the  particulars  of 
new  monetary  arrangements,  a  fundamental 
need  will  remain  for  fair,  widely  understood. 


and  enforceable  international  codes  of  con- 
duct In  trade  and  monetary  matters.  I  share 
that  emphasis.  The  further  corollary  Is  that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Itself, 
should  play  a  central  role  in  developing  and 
monitoring  subh  codes. 

Discussions  of  these  matters  have  now  been 
launched  not  only  in  the  Executive  Board 
but  in  the  Group  of  Ten.  In  emphasizing  the 
need  for  these  discussions,  I  also  note  these 
matters  are  of  direct  interest  not  only  to  large 
and  highly  developed  countries  but  to  that 
wider  spectrum  of  Fund  membership  ready 
and  able  to  assiune  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  an  effective  monetary 
system. 

WhUe  dealing  with  the  monetary  system  as 
a  whole,  we  shall,  for  our  part,  also  proceed 
with  the  associated  task  of  dismantling  un- 
fair barriers  to  trade  and  impediments,  in- 
cluding our  own,  to  the  free  flow  of  long-term 
capital. 

We  will  also  need  to  deal  with  many  ques- 
tions bearing  more  specifically  upon  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  developing  countries. 
My  Government  particularly  welcomes  the 
discussion  at  this  meeting  and  elsewhere  of 
the  pressing  problems  posed  by  population 
trends  In  much  of  the  world,  the  new  em- 
phasis on  nutritional  and  environmental  con- 
cerns, and  the  more  careful  consideration  of 
the   implications  of   external   debt  burdens. 

We  are  impressed  by  the  growing  scope  of 
the  traditional  acUvlties  of  the  World  Bank 
and  its  affiliates  under  the  able  leadership 
of  President  McNamara.  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  an  Increase  in  the  emphasis  that 
we.  ourselves,  give  to  multilateral  Institutions 
in  our  development  assistance  effort,  and  we 
plan  to  continue  that  process. 

Tne  nigh  levels  of  lending  by  the  World 
Bank  Group  are  supported  for  the  most  part 
by  Bank  borrowing  m  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Twenty-five  years  of  activity  has  en- 
couraged Increased  direct  financial  support 
by  all  developed  countries,  and  I  hope  other 
nations  wUl  continue  to  open  their  capital 
markets  to  the  Bank. 

As  the  level  of  activity  expands,  the  Bank 
must  take  even  more  care  with  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  Its  operations  and  must 
question  old  premises.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
I  welcome  the  evaluation  efforts  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bank.  It  is  Important  not 
only  that  we  ensure  tha^  the  Bank  Group 
processes  projects  quickly  and  efficiently  but 
also  that  its  funds  have  their  planned  Im- 
pact—including assurance  that  these  re- 
sources are  reaching  all  the  people  of  the 
developing  countries. 

As  the  World  Bank  Group  further  devel<^s 
its  ambitious  plans.  I  must  also  sp>eak  frank- 
ly of  our  own  situation  and  Intentions.  I 
can  do  so  explicitly  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing replenishment  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  without  which  the 
plans  for  the  years  ahead  will  be  gravely  Im- 
paired. 

We  firmly  support  that  replenishment. 
In  reducing  our  total  of  assistance  by  some 
10  percent  over  the  current  fiscal  year,  wc 
mean  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  that  major 
commitment.  Within  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, however,  IDA  replenishment  requires, 
but  has  not  yet  received.  Congressional  ap- 
proval. The  fundamental  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  CDngress  for  IDA  over  the  years 
hELS.  I  believe,  been  amply  demonstrated. 
Neverthrtess.  Congress  will  have  to  be  con- 
vinced, as  never  before,  that:  first,  this  de- 
velopment assistance  efficiently  serves  to 
promote  growth  In  the  developing  world: 
and.  second,  that  our  own  situation  will 
strengthen  to  the  point  where  thla  and  other 
burdens  on  our  payments  can  be  safely  as- 
stuned. 

All  these  offlalal  efforts  must  be  supple- 
mented by  flows  of  private  capital.  I  am  dis- 
turbed wh*>,n  I  see  Instances  of  developing 
countries  treating  private  Investment  In  a 
manner  no'.  ac(epted  by  International  law. 
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already  short  of  capital  to  m«4t 
manda,  the  adverse  effect*  on  tlte 


In  a  world 
pressing  demanda, 

inTestment  climate  of  such  practice*  a^ 
bound,  in  a  Tery  tangible  sense,  to  deny  n4l 
benefits  to  the  people.  The  damage  in  redm- 
Ing  the  flow  of  capital  can  extend  beyond  tip* 
parties  Immediately  Involvad  to  other  poten- 
tial investors  or  recipients  of  funds. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  United  Stat 
flrmly  sufiports  the  creation  of  the 
International  Inveetment  Insurano*  Ager 
The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  climate 
private  Investment  In  tboae  coxintrlea  whl^ 
recognise  the  Important  role  such  lnve«- 
ment  can  play  has  become  a  matter  of  co^- 
cem  for  all  such  nations.  The  Interest  to. 
this  proposal  at  last  year's  meeting  has  n«t 
yet  produoed  a  result.  I  am  hopeful  that  « 
new  resolve  and  flnner  commitment  to  this 
Idea  by  both  devaloped  and  developing  coua- 
trles  will  produce  agreement  In  the  oomU|g 
year. 

A  logical  complementary  dav*lopme9t 
would  be  more  active  reliance  on  the  Center 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dl8put#. 
Of  course,  the  policies  of  the  World  Bai^ 
Itself,  In  Bltxuktlons  when  existing  forelg^ 
investments  are  unfairly  treated,  will  U9- 
portantly  affect  the  future  climate  for  U|e 
flow  of  public  development  assistance  ^ 
well  as  for  foreign  private  Investment.      I 

In  conclusion.  I  would  only  reiterate  i«e 
have  a  large  agenda  before  us.  We  all  luac^ 
the  present  situation  has  both  risk  and  og^ 
portunlty. 

We  should  not  fear  the  one  nor  fall  tUte 
other. 

With  the  same  vlslou  that  motivated  tbo^e 
at  Bretton  Woods,  we  can  buUd  a  better 
monetary  and  trading  world. 

With  wisdom,  we  can  devise  monetary  at- 
rangements  that  combine  an  essential  stt- 
blllty  with  the  capacity  to  adapt. 

With  courage,  we  can  move  together  U> 
reduce  restrictions  on  trade  and  payment4, 
In  recognition  of  our  mutual  dependence. 

With  patience,  we  can  work  together,  findr- 
Ing  a  balance  of  opportunity  and  respons)*- 
blllty  for  rich  and  poor  alike  that  fits  the 
imperatives  of  today's  world. 

These  qualities  are  present  In  the  me» 
who  have  come  to  Washington  this  week 
and  tn  the  governments  they  represent.  Yot 
can  be  sure  the  United  States  will  joia 
you  in  the  vanguard  of  the  effort.  In  thl9 
sure  knowledge,  I  look  ahead  with  contldenc*. 


MOTHERS'  GUILD  AT  HUDSOM 
CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  REAP» 
FIRM  FAITH  IN  AMERICAN  DREAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Neir 
Jersey  (Mr.  Danixls)  Is  recognized  for  | 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mt. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  November  6,  1971,, 
the  Mothers'  Guild  at  Hudson  CathoUr 
High  School  Is  holding  its  annual  lunch^ 
eon  at  the  Cameo  Restaurant,  Garfleldl 
N.J. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  as  the  Representativt 
from  the  North  Hudson  Countj',  N.J, 
area  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  witH 
this  group  of  fine  citizens  who  have  cho« 
sen  "America  the  Beautiful"  as  the  them* 
for  this  year's  luncheon. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  o| 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  in  the  con4 
gressional  district  which  I  have  the  honof 
to  represent,  there  are  hundreds  of  patrlt 
otic  men  and  women  who  will  gather  tf 
discuss  what  i»  right  with  this  Natlo4 
which  has  extended  its  bounty  to  so  many 
and  asked  so  llt"!e  in  return. 


As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  think 
the  high  point  of  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress was  that  frigid  day  in  January  1961. 
when  I  had  the  high  honor  and  great 
privilege  to  sit  behind  the  youthful  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  our  35th  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  I  might  re- 
live that  great  moment  with  the  members 
and  guests  of  the  Mothers'  Guild  at  Hud- 
son Catholic  High  School,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  President  Kennedy's 
immortal  words  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  this  House  join  with 
me  In  extending  our  gratitude  to  the 
Mothers'  Guild  for  their  reafBrmatlon  of 
faith  In  the  American  dream. 

President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  auldress 
follows: 

iNAUOCXAl.  AOOBXSS  OF  PKXSZDENT  JoRN  PTTZ- 
OEBALO  KeNMKDT  ON  PSmAT,  JaNUABT  30. 
1»«1 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  President  Elsenhower. 
Vice  President  Nixon,  President  Truman, 
reverend  clergy,  fellow  citizens,  we  observe 
today  not  a  victory  of  party,  but  a  celebra- 
tion of  freedom — symbolizing  an  end,  as 
well  us  a  beginning — signifying  renewal,  as 
well  as  change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  yovi 
and  Almighty  Ood  the  same  solemn  oath  our 
forebears  prescribed  nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  U  very  dlflereut  now.  For  man 
holds  In  bis  mort&i  hands  the  power  to  abol- 
ish all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all  forms 
of  bunun  life.  And  yet  the  same  revolutionary 
beliefs  for  which  our  forebears  fought  are 
still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — the  belief 
that  the  rights  of  znan  come  not  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state,  but  from  the  hand 
of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  tlrst  revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Amerlcaxis — born  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined 
by  a  bard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our 
ancient  heritage— and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe.  In  order  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 

To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the 
loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  United,  there  Is 
little  we  cannot  do  In  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Divided,  there  Is  little  we  can  do — 
for  wo  dare  not  meet  the  powerful  challenge 
at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  States  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks. of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  words 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by 
a  far  greater  Iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not 
always  expect  to  find  them  supporting  our 
view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 
strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom — and 
to  remember  that,  in  the  past,  those  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back 
of  the  tiger  ended  up  Inside. 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  It,  not  because  we 
seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  Is  right.  If 


a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  bor- 
ders, we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  eonvvrt 
our  good  words  Into  good  deeds.  In  a  new 
alliance  for  progrees,  to  assist  free  OMn  and 
free  governments  In  casting  off  the  chains  of 
poverty.  But  this  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile  pow- 
ers. Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  sub- 
version anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And  let 
every  other  power  know  that  this  hsml4>b«re 
Intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own 
house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  in 
an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  Instruments  of  peace,  we 
renew  o\ir  pledge  of  support — to  prevent  It 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  Invec- 
tive— to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the  new  and 
the  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  In  which 
Its  writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
pledge  but  a  request:  that  both  sldee  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleased  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  In  planned  or  accidental 
self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  win  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  our 
present  course— both  sides  overburdened  by 
the  cost  of  modern  weapons,  both  rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that  uncertain 
balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of 
mankind's  final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew —remembering  on 
both  Bides  that  civility  Is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  Is  always  subject  to  proof. 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
u.s  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite 
us  Instead  of  laboring  those  problems  which 
divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate 
serlou.-i  and  precise  proposals  for  the  lnsp>ec- 
tlon  and  control  of  arms — and  bring  the  ab- 
solute power  to  destroy  other  nations  under 
the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  instead  of  Its  terrors.  Together  let 
us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts, 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths,  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  In  all  corners 
of  the  earth  the  command  of  Isaiah — to 
"undo  the  heavy  hiirdens  and  to  let  the 
i->ppre8sed  go  free." 

And  If  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may 
push  back  the  jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both 
sides  Join  tn  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a 
new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of  law, 
where  the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

All  thU  wUl  not  be  finished  In  the  first  100 
days.  Nor  will  It  be  finished  In  the  first  1.000 
days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this  administration, 
nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.  But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  In  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course.  Since  this  country  was 
founded,  each  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  its  na- 
tional loyalty.  The  graves  of  young  Americans 
who  answered  the  call  to  servloe  are  found 
around  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  siunmons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need; 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  In,  and  year  out.  "re- 
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jolclng  In  hope,  patient  In  trlbutatlon" — a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
Itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a  grand 
and  global  alliance,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  that  can  assure  a  more  fruitful  life 
for  all  mankind?  WUl  you  join  in  ttiat  his- 
toric effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few 
generations  have  been  grar^ted  the  role  of  de- 
fending freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  respon- 
sibility— I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any 
other  people  or  any  other  generation.  The 
energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  this  endeavor  wUl  light  our  country 
and  all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from  that 
fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  cltlsens  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
what  America  wUl  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of 
America  or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sacrifice 
which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  g;ood  conscience 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the 
land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His 
help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's 
work  must  truly  be  our  own. 


A  CORRESPONDENT'S  EXPERIENCES 
IN  VIETNAM 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  Poos,  one  of  the  staff  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity and  son  of  my  good  friend  Chief 
Judge  Omar  Poos  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, has  written  an  article  based  on  his 
experiences  as  an  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent in  Vietnam.  His  firsthand 
experiences  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

In  the  fervor  resulting  from  the  My 
Lai  incident,  we  must  not  lose  the  true 
perspective  of  our  troops'  conduct  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Bob  Poos'  article 
"My  Lai  Was  Not  the  Norm"  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leaeues  to  take  the  time  to  read  It. 
(Prom  the  St  Louis  Olobe-Democrat, 
May  1-2,  1971 1 
Mr  Lai  Was  Not  thk  Noxm 

PORMrR  AP  CORWeSPONDENT  BOB  POOS  WrTNESBXD 
MANY  ATROCmSS  DTTXING  HIS  10  MONTHS  IN 
VIETNAM  SUT  SAW  NONE  COMMITTXD  BY 
AMERICAN  TEOOPS 

(Editor's  No'rx. — Bob  Poos  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Associated  Press  for  13  years, 
six  in  the  St.  Louis  Bureau,  four  In  Asia  and 
two  in  Washington.  D.C.  His  assignments  In 
^sia  Included  more  than  16  months  as  a  com- 
bat correspondent  in  Vietnam,  more  than  a 
year  as  a  roving  oorreepondent  in  Southeast 
A.?ia  based  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  and 
more  than  a  year  In  Tokyo  covering 
Japan.  Korea  and  elsewhere  In  that  part  of 
-^sla.  He  Is  now  oq  the  staff  of  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives'  Ownmlttee  on  Internal 
Security.) 

(By  BobPooe) 

Washington.— The  other  day  while  dis- 
cussing My  Lai  and  the  trial  of  Lt.  William 


Calley  (a  much  overlndulged-ln  pursuit  these 
days)  a  friend  remarked  "you  were  In  Viet- 
nam a  long  time.  How  many  American  atroc- 
ities did  you  see?" 

That  question  not  only  startled  me,  it  left 
me  wondering  If  Americans  have  become  so 
enamored  with  self-flagellation  about  Viet- 
nam— and  many  other  things — that  it  is  now 
an  accepted  belief  that  American  tioope  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  and  were  a  brutal  blood- 
thirsty oolleetlon  of  savages  intent  on  slaugh- 
tering a  helpless  populace. 

If  so.  It  is  not  only  unfortunate.  It  is  tragic. 
And  It  Is  not  true. 

Let  me  say  straight  off  that  In  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  of  covering  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  almost  four  years  of  covering  all 
.Southeast  Asia  plus  Japan  and  Korea  I  did 
not  witness  a  single  atrocity  by  any  Ameri- 
can soldier,  sailor  or  Marine  or  any  collector 
of  them. 

And  at  the  risk  of  seeming  Immodest  I 
will  add  that  the  reason  I  did  not  was  not 
because  I  was  unexposed  to  situations  lend- 
ing themselves  to  the  commission  of  atroc- 
ities. Diu-ing  my  time  In  Vietnam  I  was  either 
In  close-in  combat  or  on  combat  operations 
with:  the  First  Cavalry  Division,  the  First 
Infantry  Division,  the  36th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  First  and  Third  Marine  Divisions, 
the  Special  Forces,  the  Seabees.  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  and  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade.  Additionally  I  spent  considerable 
time  In  the  field  with  varlotis  regiments  of 
the  regular  Army  of  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese 
Airborne,  the  Vietnamese  Marines  and  the 
Korean  Army  and  Marines. 

I  did  see  South  Vietnamese  troops  de- 
liberately kill  prisoners  and  I  saw  them 
torture  captives  In  order  to  extract  informa- 
tion. And  I  saw  the  results  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese savagery  against  government  soldiery 
ai^d  civilian  population  alike.  There  was  no 
paucity  of  the  latter.  Terror,  torture  and 
political  assassination  w«re  accepted  weapons 
In  the  arsenals  of  both  indigenous  Viet  Coug 
Insurgents  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was  the 
horror  at  Hue  during  the  great  Tet  offensive. 
One  mass  grave  alone  there  yielded  the  bodies 
of  more  than  300  civilians  executed  by  the 
Communists.  It  is  estimated  that  possibly 
more  than  3,000  Innocent  victims  were  -Jlaln 
for  the  crime  of  not  joining  the  Insurgents. 
Hue  was  only  the  worst  of  a  long  history 
of  similar  brutalities.  They  have  been  oc- 
curring ever  since  the  Insurgents  took  the 
field  and  will  continue  until,  one  way  or 
another,  the  agony  of  Vietnam  Is  resolved. 
Just  a  few  specifics.  In  194SS  3,033  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  were  mixrdered  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  6,939  kidnap>ed.  The  figures  for 
1966  were  2.613  slain  and  883  kidnaped.  Oen- 
erally  these  victims  are  lower  level  officials 
such  as  police  officers,  vUlage  chiefs,  agrt- 
cvilturlsts,  medical  aid  workers  and  teachers. 
To  be  efficient  for  a  Vietnamese  can  be  to 
sentence  oneself  to  murder,  kidnaping,  tor- 
ture  and    mutilation. 

But  you  do  not  read  much  about  this.  You 
read  about  My  Lai. 

However.  I  saw  no  atrocities  by  American 
troops  In  the  field.  And.  of  course,  I  was  not 
the  only  correspondent  who  covered  the  war 
In  Vietnam  with  the  Infantry  at  company 
level.  There  were  many,  many  others  ard 
many  of  them  spent  a  lot  more  time  with 
troops  than  did  I.  Tet  I  have  never  heard 
one  of  them  authenticate  what  oould  be 
construed  as  a  delilierate  atrocity  by  Ameri- 
can forces. 

There  was  no  lark  of  looking  for  them 
either.  I  remarked  to  a  fellow  correspondent 
once  that  it  was  an  unrewarding  ptirsult  to 
write  about  Communist  savagery  because 
very  little  of  it  ever  saw  print  for  one  reason 
and  another.  My  coUeague  replied  "youll 
never  win  any  prises  writing  about  Vietnam- 
ese atrocities,  bud.  They're  all  Asians  and 
everybody  expects  brutality  and  disregard  for 


human  life  from  Asians,  whether  that's  their 
nature  or  not.  But  you  find  yourself  a  real 
honest -to-Qod  American  atrocity  and  you've 
got  yourself  a  story." 

The  sagacity  of  this  statement  is.  of  course. 
borne  out  by  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  written  and  qx>ken  about  My  Lai. 
Lieutenant  Calley  and  the  American  Division, 
Galley's  parent  unit. 

Prior  to  My  Lai,  however,  there  was  no 
lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  correspond- 
ents searching  for  "an  honest-to-Ood  Ameri- 
can atrocity."  much  of  It  by  newsmen  who 
personally  opposed  American  policy  and 
endeavors  In  Vietnam. 

What  Is  rather  astonishing  Is  that  the 
My  Lai  Incident  was  not  first  tiirned  up  by  a 
correspKJndent  In  Vietnam  but  was  Instead 
developed  by  a  self-employed  free-lance 
vrrtter  in  the  United  States  who  has  long 
been  a  critic  of  the  American  military  and 
much  of  the  United  States'  foreign  policy. 
Including  that  tn  Vietnam. 

What  has  largely  been  Ignored  about  the 
My  Lai  Incident  is  that  It  was  an  aberration, 
not  the  norm.  And  aberrations  make  news, 
the  normal  does  not.  American  troops  have 
been  furnished  since  the  big  btiUdup  In  mld- 
1966  with  literally  thousands  of  opportuni- 
ties for  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  could 
easily  have  been  disguised  as  simple  reaction 
"In  the  heat  of  battle."  But  virtually  none  of 
them  took  advantage  of  it.  Th*  norm  was 
just  the  opposite :  men  risking  their  Uvea  in 
order  to  take  prisoners. 

Let  us  examine  two  such  incidents  where, 
due  to  the  heat  of  furious  battle,  atrocities 
could  have  been  committed  or  prisoners 
slain — but  were  not. 

The  first  occurred  In  February  of  1966  when 
elements  of  the  Second  Batt«aion,  Seventh 
Cavalry,  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  paid  a 
visit  to  the  tiny  village  of  An  Thl  In  the  rtdl- 
Ing  hUls  of  Central  South  Vietnam  a  few 
miles  Inland  from  the  coast. 

The  second  of  the  Seventh  Cav  at  the  time 
was  a  tough  and  experienced  outfit  with  the 
bloody  la  Drang  Valley  battle  already  written 
on  Its  colors  and  It  was  looking  for  a  fight 
this  day.  It  found  one.  What  Alpha  and 
Charley  companies  and  later,  one  squad  from 
Bravo  Company  found,  captured  North  Viet- 
namese after-action  reports  later  revealed, 
was  a  reinforced  regiment  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese regulars — also  tough  and  warwlse. 

The  Americans  soon  fotmd  themselves  en- 
tirely surrounded,  pinned  down  and  punished 
by  a  heavy  rainfall  that  precluded  air  sup- 
port of  any  kind.  An  Thl  soon  became  a  des- 
perate battle  for  survival  by  the  Americans. 
By  nightfall  a  long  tow  of  poncho  wr^iped 
dead  in  an  abandoned  Commiinlst  tieneh 
taken  by  direct  frontal  assault  testified  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  battle  as  did  an  even 
longer   ro^   of  badly   wounded   troopers. 

Just  at  dusk,  through  the  rain,  falling 
artillery  and  mortar  shells  and  beneath  the 
rifle  and  machinegun  buUets  snapping  over- 
head, an  entire  Vietnamese  family  Including 
a  wispy  bearded  grandfather  and  a  babe  tn 
arms  crept  Into  the  Cavalry's  lines.  Several 
of  them,  including  the  baby,  were  wounded. 
Medic  Thomas  Oole  of  Richmond.  Va..  and 
a  couple  of  other  medics  had  plently  to  do  in 
saving  the  lives  of  a  score  or  more  of  criti- 
cally wounded  Americans  but  they  rendered 
the  same  medical  care  to  the  hapless  Viet- 
namese that  they  g^ve  t^eir  comrades.  ITie 
child  died  during  the  night  despite  the  med- 
ic's frantic  efforts  and  young  Ttanmy  Oole 
wept  bitter  tears  of  frustration  and  anger 
that  such  a  thing  could  ha]ipen. 

Oole  and  his  feUow  medics  saved  the 
other  wounded  vUlagen,  as  they  did  most  of 
the  American  casualtieB. 

The  next  day,  zelnforoed  by  the  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, the  Seventh's  troopers  broke  the  North 
Vietnamese  lines  and  InlUsted  a  Mvare  de- 
feat on  the  enemy.  Because  of  the  saTage  na- 
ture of  the  fighting  few  prisoners  were  taken, 
but  some  were.  I  saw  one  of  them.  The  Sev- 
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enth  CvnXrf  oommandlng  aOovr.  Ool.  ^C 
O.  Moor*  and  ft  private  crawled  into  I  a 
bunker  and  dragged  »at  a  wotmded  No  "' 
Vietnamese  machine  gunner.  They  did 
kill  him.  They  turned  him  over  to  a  meflc 
who  treatad  him.  ' 

The  next  Incident  occurred  a  few  moni 
later  and  also  involved  the  Cavalry,  thla  tl^ 
the  Flrrt  BattaUon  of  the  Seventh.  It 
place  In  a  nameless,  abandoned  village  n(lar 
the  coastal  city  of  Bong  Son  and  the  cavalw- 
men  called  It  "the  Second  Battle  of  B«»g 
Son."  ', 

The  First  Battalion  achieved  somethttig 
seldom  accomplished  In  Vietnam:  they  god  a 
battalion  of  North  Vletnameee  surrounded|ln 
relatively  clear  eountrr  and  proceeded  Jto 
bring  about  Its  reduction.  Here  too  the  flut- 
ing was  brutal.  Including  exchanges  of  h»l|d- 
grenades.  point-blank  rifle  and  culminat- 
ing In  a  savage  duel  of  machlneguns. 

Then  a  rare  thing  happened,  the  NoJUi 
Vietnamese  collapsed  and  began  surrenclkr- 
ing.  I 

It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  It  occ*r. 
Soon  more  than  40  of  them  were  rounded  Jp. 
some  unhurt,  some  wounded  and  a  ^w 
burned  by  a  napalm  strike  that  had 
called  down.  At  one  point,  a  sergeant  In 
Battalion  Command  poet  uttered  an 
crawled  over  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  pushei 
aside  and  peered  Into  a  hole  that  wns 
vealed.  He  brandished  his  rifle  and  a  No^h 
Vietnamese  crawled  out  and  then  another 

No   cavalryman   during   the   entire   baftle 
made   any   move   to    harm    a   prisoner 
wounded  ones  were  bandaged  and  cared 
by  the  medics. 

If  ever  soldiers  were  justified  In  wani 
killing  through  the  rationalization  of 
heat  of  battle,"  these  two  cases  of  co: 
with  armed,  uniformed  regulars  would 
furnished  the  example.  But  the  Amerli 
troops.  Instead,  went  to  the  other  extrei 
perhaps  risking  their  own  lives  to  do  8< 
Tliose  were  e-xamples  of  restraint  In  ci 
bat  that  I  happened  to  eyewitness.  B\it 
trary  to  the  entire  concept  that  seems  tolbe 
arising  that  the  American  soldier  Is  a  savf  ge 
brute  swaggering  around  the  V'.etna; 
countryside  ravaging  It  with  Are  and  8W( 
the  American  soldier  or  Marine  In  the 
or  out  on  duty  or  off  generally  exhlbl 
warmth  and  kindness  toward  the  Vletnai 
that  was  sometimes  difficult  for  the  lattet  to 
comprehend.  The  American  Infantryman,  In 
fact,  exemplified  that  peculiar  American  t|alt 
of  wanting  everyone  to  like  him.  j 

The  Newsprint  Industry  would  find  ||^  a 
challenge  to  manufacture  enouc^h  papelj  to 
record  all  the  deeds  of  kindness  and  huzian 
compassion  exhibited  by  American  troop|  at 
all  levels  toward  Vietnamese  civilians.       , 

In  matters  of  policy,  for  example,  kjhe 
Marine  Corps  established  Its  Civic  Acllon 
Platoon  program  where  squads  of  men  mored 
into  Vietnamese  villages  tmd  lived  among  ^he 
peasants,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  ^ci- 
tectlon  and  Instructions  on  the  rudiment*  of 
hygiene  and  simple  medical  care.  Man*  a 
United  States  Marine  has  served  as  mldvijlfe 
at  births  In  remote  hamlets.  , 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  built  a  "Ifha 
thuong,"  which  means  at  the  same  time  hfis- 
pltal  and  '■ho\ise  of  love"  In  Vletnamesai  at 
An  Khe  for  the  civilians  of  An  Tuc  District  In 
Blnh  Olnh  Province.  The  facility  malntaliied 
76  beds  plus  a  10- bed  maternity  ward  In  1^67 
alone  more  than  2,000  patlenU  were  trej^ed 
and  350  babies  delivered. 

In  1969  the  division  turned  the  hosp|tRl 
over  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves  but  otm- 
tlnued  to  assist  In  Its  operation  as  did  l^ter 
the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  when  It  mc^ed 
Into  the  area. 

Every  unit  In  Vietnam  accomplished  80#ie- 
thlng  similar. 


REPEAL  THE  TIRE  EXCISE  TAX 

(Mr.  SEIBERIiING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  excise  tax  on  tires,  Innertubes  and 
tread  rubber  effective  September  16. 
1971.  Hereafter  in  this  statement.  I  will 
refer  to  these  taxes  simply  as  the  tax  on 
tires. 

According  to  this  morning's  newspa- 
pers, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee yesterday  reached  final  agiee- 
ment  on  the  President's  tax  proposals, 
and  will  recommend  to  the  House  re- 
peal of  the  7-percent  excise  tax  on  au- 
tomobiles, and  the  lO-percent  excise  tax 
on  trucks  up  to  10,000  pounds. 

The  excise  tax  on  autos  and  trucks 
and  the  excise  tax  on  tires  are  so  closely 
related  that  repeal  of  one  should  lopl- 
cally  include  repeal  of  the  other.  Not 
only  are  tires  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  automobiles,  but  under  present 
law.  automobile  manufacturers  receive  a 
credit  for  the  tax  on  tires  against  the 
tax  on  autos.  Repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  will  necessitate  legi.slation  bo  deal 
with  this  credit  and  the  method,  if  rny, 
by  which  the  automobile  manufacturer 
can  pass  on  any  tire  tax  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Repeal  of  the  tax  on  tires  will  be  even 
more  likely  to  stimulate  consumer  de- 
mand than  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
autos. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  people  to  de- 
fer major  purchases  such  as  automobiles 
when  their  economic  situation  is  tight. 
Although  repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax 
may  .stimulate  some  car  buying  among 
certain  economic  groups,  there  nre  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  particularly  those 
unemployed,  to  whom  that  simply  will 
not  be  an  adequate  incentive. 

On  the  other  hand,  owners  of  cars 
must  have  tires  in  order  to  operate,  and 
the  tires  must  be  replaced  periodically, 
even  if  the  owner  continues  to  operate 
his  old  car. 

In  1970,  the  excise  tax  on  tires  pro- 
duced a  toUl  of  $605  million.  If  the  tire 
excise  tax  were  repealed,  as  proposed  in 
my  bill,  this  total  amount  would  be 
passed  directly  on  to  the  consumer,  and 
would  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
other  goods,  thereby  stimulating  the 
economy  with  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion  annually. 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  tires  would 
not  diminish  the  administration's  gen- 
eral operating  budget  by  one  penny, 
since  all  revenues  from  this  trix  go  di- 
rectly into  the  highway  trust  fund. 

While  some  may  argue  that  a  cutback 
in  trust  fund  moneys  will  adversely  affect 
the  economy  by  slowing  down  highway 
construotion,  the  facta  are  just  the 
opposite. 

For  some  time  now,  the  highway  trust 
fund  has  been  taking  in  money  at  a 
faster  rate  than  it  has  been  spending. 
This  adminifltration  has  followed  a  poli- 
cy of  restricting  the  spending  of  trust 
fund  moneys  alr<;ady  collected — to  the 


point  where  there  is  now  nearly  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  revalues  lying  idle  in  the  trust 
fimd. 

This  is  not  only  unjust,  but  it  is  bad 
economics.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
Justify  to  the  taxpayers,  in  this  time  of 
inflation  and  high  unemployment,  the 
continued  collection  of  a  tax  when  the 
Government  does  not  even  wish  to  spend 
the  proceeds. 

Moreover,  receipts  from  the  tire  tax 
represented  only  11  percent  of  the  total 
highway  trust  fund  receipts  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  While  repeal  of  the  tire  tax  may 
result  in  eventual  stretching  out  of  the 
Interstate  highway  program,  it  Is  not 
believed  that  It  will  have  any  immediate 
effect.  At  a  time  when  all  national  pri- 
orities are  under  close  review,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
by  reducing  this  special  trust  fund  that 
was  established  more  than  15  years  ago 
to  support  a  program  that  has  been  75 
percent  completed. 

The  tire  excise  tax  was  originally  en- 
acted as  a  wartime  tax  during  World 
War  n. 

It  is  a  regressive  tax. 

The  Federal  highway  program  has  ac- 
celerated the  dependency  on  automobile 
transportation,  and  as  a  result  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  falls  most  heavily  on 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  alms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  proposals  to  stimulate 
spending,  we  should  be  moving  away 
from  such  regressive  taxes,  and  toward 
taxes  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  President's  program — spe- 
cifically that  the  program  favors  busi- 
ness over  the  consumer,  and  that  it  does 
not  contain  adequate  spending  incen- 
tives. 

Repeal  of  the  tire  tax  would  put  $600 
million  directly  into  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

It  will  not  reduce  public  spending  at 
all. 

And  it  will  rid  us  of  an  outdated,  high- 
ly regressive  tax  which  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF 
GREECE  TO  SECURITY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  sail  with  the  6th  Fleet, 
and  to  note  firsthand  the  vital  strategic 
Importance  of  Greece  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  A  most  Important 
member  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  Greece 
has  proved  herself  a  faithful  ally  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  peoples  hsw  been  sincere  and 
longstanding.  In  view  of  the  debate  over 
that  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  now  before  the  other  body,  dealing 
with  U.S.  assistance  to  Greece,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  following  resolutions  from 
tliree  Greek-American  organizations  in 
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this  country  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Panarcadian  Pedkration  of  Aicekica 
resolution 

Whereas  the  U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatlvea 
has  decided  last  August  to  exclude  Qreece 
from  receiving  VS.  MlUtary  Aid; 

Whereas  this  cut  of  military  assistance  to 
Greece  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Free 
World  through  weakening  of  the  NATO  forces 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean; 

Whereas  Greece  has  always  been  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Western  civilization  and  has  re- 
peatedly fought  In  the  recent  paat  to  uphold 
the  Ideals  of  the  Free  World; 

Whereas  Qreece  is  one  of  the  most  smcere 
and  faithful  allies  of  the  United  States  In 
this  part  of  the  World; 

We.  the  members  of  the  Panarcadian  Fed- 
eration of  America,  who  are  loyal  citizens  of 
ibe  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  fer- 
vent champions  of  the  Ideals,  which  have 
emanated  on  the  Greek  soil  from  which  our 
forefathers  descend  and  we,  who  through  oiir 
repeated  visits  to  Greece  In  the  recent  years 
had  ample  opportunity  to  witness  the  social 
and  economic  progress  of  the  country  and  the 
genuine  intention  of  Its  present  leaders  to 
guide  Greece  toward  a  healthy  democracy; 

Do  hereby  resolve: 

We  express  our  strong  regret  for  the  un- 
fortunate action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives aiming  at  cutting  the  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  Greece; 

We  call  upon  all  our  Senators  to  take  action 
during  the  forthcoming  discussion  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  BUI  In  the  Senate  to  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  U.8.  Military  assistance  to 
Greece. 

For  the  Panarcadian  Federation, 
George  Smtrntotib, 

Supreme  President. 
Christ  MrrcHKL, 

Supreme  Secretary. 

Grfek- American  PKOGREssrvE  Association 

RESOLUTION 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Greek- American 
Progressive  Association  advises  the  United 
Slates  Senate  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  the 
well-being  of  Greece  that  the  United  States 
extend  financial  help  to  the  Country  of 
Greece. 

Further,  the  total  membership,  number- 
ing In  the  thousands,  believes  the  present 
(jovernment  in  Greece  Is  striving  to  settle 
the  Country  and  restore  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  and 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ex- 
tend financial  help  to  Qreece  knowing  full 
well  that  Greece  has  always  been  and  will 
always  be  an  ally  of  our  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ANOELO   STATHOPirLOS. 


Resolutions  or  Members  or  the  Pankpirotic 
Federation  of  America  and  Canada,  Inc. 

We.  the  Greek-American  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  members  of 
the  Paneplrotlc  Federation  of  America  and 
Canada,  Inc.,  on  the  18th  day  of  September. 
In  the  year  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Seventy-one.  do  hereby  declare  that. 

Whereas,  our  association,  composed  of 
forty  chapters  In  the  United  States  and 
Caimda  and  with  approximately  S0,000  mem- 
bers who  fully  "cooperate  to  the  end  that 
mankind  may  enjoy  in  peace  and  In  freedom 
the  unprecedented  blessings  which  divine 
providence,  through  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  put  within  our  reach",  and 

Whereas,  the  Greek  people  gave  and  are 
giving  everything.  Including  their  very  lives, 
so  that  righteousness,  Justice  and  freedom 
may  rule  In  the  world,  and 


Whereas,  the  United  States  of  Amorlea,  w 
a  leading  member  of  NATO  is  entitled  to 
Interest  herself  In  the  fate  of  her  faithful 
AUy,  Greece,  who  sacrificed  her  people  so 
that  the  Four  Freedoms  would  prevail,  and 

Whereas.  Qreece  Is  the  most  Important 
member  of  NATO,  a  staunch  and  faithful 
ally  of  the  UJB.A. 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  VS. 
Senate  should  go  on  record  as  favoring  Greek 
aid,  for  Greece  today.  Irrespective  of  Internal 
reforms.  Is  moving  towards  an  ethical  De- 
mocracy, and  has  consistently  cooperated 
with  the  U.S.  military  forces  not  forgetting 
the  great  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
two  peoples  where  our  men  are  received  and 
welcomed  with  open  arms. 

Respectfully  .">ubmitted, 

THEODOEOS  K.  SlNOAS, 

Supreme  Secretary. 
Charles  Filtoes. 

Supreme  President. 


THE  PRAYER  DISCUSSION  MIS- 
INTERPRETED AND  MISUNDER- 
STOOD 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history  a 
serious  movement  has  develoi>ed  to 
amend  a  key  provision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  religious  lilierty  is  at  stake. 
Specifically  involved  are  the  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment.  These 
religious  clauses  have  stood  as  a  bulwark 
for  religious  liberty  since  the  approval  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  December  15.  1791. 

These  clauses  state : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

This  prohibition  of  Government  au- 
thority in  the  realm  of  religion  was  ex- 
tended to  all  governments — State  smd 
local  sis  well  as  Federal — by  the  14th 
amendment  and  by  the  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  clamor  for  a  Oonstltutional  Prayer 
amendment  has  arisen  because  of  two  of 
the  most  misunderstood,  misinterpreted 
and  misapplied  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1962— Engel  against  Vitale — 
the  Court  declared  that  Government 
composed  and  authorized  prayers  violate 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1963 — Abington  School  District 
against  Schempp.  and  Murray  against 
Curlett — the  Court  ruled  that  devotional 
exercises  in  schools  authorized  by  law 
are  also  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Court  rulings 
were  restrictions  on  government  in  the 
area  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  The 
rights  and  freedom  of  schoolchildren  or 
school  teachers  to  pray  or  to  read  the 
Bible  were  not  involved  in  these  cases. 

Many  people  have  mistakenly  thought 
that  the  Court  threw  God  out  of  the 
schools  and  that  people  who  want  to  pray 
have  been  denied  that  right.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  facts  in  these 
cases. 

Nevertheless,  an  emotion-laden  move- 
ment has  developed  to  undo  what  the 


Supreme  Court  is  mistakenly  charged 
with  doing.  This  movement  has  crjrstal- 
ized  into  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  tlilB  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  throu^  the 
exp>endlture  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
in  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

At  first  glance  many  people  react  by 

saying : 

What's  wrong  with  a  simple  amendment 
like  that?  It  is  harmless,  and  It  might  do 
some  good  because  the  Nation  needs  more 
prayer. 

Others  seem  to  think  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  meaningless,  and  if  it  Is 
so  harmless  why  make  a  fuss  about  it. 
"Let  us  go  ahead  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment," they  say,  "and  get  this  bother- 
some religious  question  out  of  the  way." 

These  are  inadequate  and  irresponsible 
reactions  to  any  proposal  that  affects  in 
any  way  the  basic  principles  of  religious 
liberty  that  have  served  the  American 
people  so  well  the  past  180  years. 

Any  effort  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
and  especially  the  Bill  of  Rights,  should 
not  be  made  without  fuD  public  discus- 
sion of  all  of  the  issues  and  without  un- 
derstanding the  possible  effects  of  such 
an  action. 

Without  claiming  a  complete  analjrsls 
of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment,  I  offer  the  following  obser- 
vations of  some  of  the  more  obvious  de- 
fects in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  first 
amendment. 

First,  the  proposed  prayer  amendment 
is  supposed  to  correct  an  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  the  Court  never 
took.  The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
in  their  anti-Supreme  Court  zeal  and  in 
their  zeal  to  see  to  it  that  schoolchildren 
pray  have  set  up  a  strawman.  By  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  they  propose  to 
knock  over  this  strawman.  This  Is  no 
way  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  to 
tamper  with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prayer  amend- 
ment does  not  do  what  its  proponents 
claim  for  it.  They  say  that  it  puts  God 
back  into  the  classroom.  They  forget, 
however,  that  God  is  not  moved  around 
like  a  chessman  either  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  the  prayer  amendment 
zealots. 

They  say  that  such  an  amendment  en- 
ables schoolchildren  to  engage  in  volun- 
tary prayer,  which,  they  mlstakaily  claim 
was  prohibited  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  right  to  voluntary  prayer  is  already 
adequately  protected  by  the  first  amoid- 
ment.  It  would  be  restricted  rather  than 
enhanced  by  the  new  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

What  then  would  the  prayer  amend- 
ment do  if  it  were  placed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion? A  cursory  analysis  reveals  the 
following : 

FMrst.  It  protects  only  the  right  of 
persons  lawfully  assembled.  What  do  we 
mean  by  "lawfully  assembled?"  What 
about  the  rights  cf  persons  not  in  a  law- 
ful assembly?  To  provide  constitution- 
al rights  for  such  a  selected  class  of  peo- 
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pie    is    highly    questionable    and    most 
unwise. 

Second.  It  locates  the  places  to  wfclch 
this  right  is  applicable.  The  amendifent 
would  restrict  the  exercise  of  this  oght 
to  any  public  building  which  is  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  through  the  exp^idl- 
ture  of  public  funds.  The  right  to  fray 
should  not  be  circumscribed  in  any  iuch 
manner. 

Third.  It  limits  the  kind  of  prayei^  in 
which  people  can  participate  in  pt|l)Ilc 
buildings.  Specifically,  according  to  Uils 
amendment,  the  right  to  pray  is  limited 
to  nondenomlnational  prayer. 

This  restriction  on  the  prayer  htt  of 
the  people  raises  a  number  of  queslfons 
which  may  not  have  been  asked  by,  the 
prayer  amendment  proponents,  but 
which  are  certain  to  be  asked  by  lawyers 
and  administrators  in  future  cases. 

For  instance,  some  arm  of  govemmpnt, 
the  teacher,  the  school  superlntenc^t, 
the  school  board,  or  other — must  ma^e  a 
decision  as  to  which  prayer  Is  denomkia- 
tlonal  and  which  is  not  denominatiOKial. 
Government,  by  this  act  and  to  this,  ex- 
tent, will  be  authorized  by  the  Constftu- 
tlon  to  regulate  the  prayers  in  which  |eo- 
ple  can  participate.  This  was  what  the 
first  amendment  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit— the  authority  of  govemmeni  In 
the  rellgrious  life  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  proposed  amendment,  wilch 
professes  to  provide  for  the  rights  of  feo- 
ple  In  reality  extends  the  powers  of  |ov- 
emment  Into  areas  now  prohibiten  by 
the  first  amendment. 

Another  effect  of  the  prayer  am«id- 
ment,  if  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  Coi^tl- 
tutlon,  would  be  to  introduce  new  Bnd 
imlitigated  principles  into  constituti#naI 
law.  Such  changes  in  constitutional  prin- 
ciples would  affect  government  at  all 
levels — legislative.  Judicial,  and  execu- 
tive. 

While  the  effects  of  such  new  constitu- 
tional principles  might  not  be  Imra^i- 
ately  apparent,  only  a  fool  would  attetnpt 
to  predict  what  actions  govemilent 
might  take  25  or  50  or  100  years  from 
now.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  want  to  tak«  the 
risk  of  authorizing  government  to  partic- 
ipate In  any  way  in  regulating  tha  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people. 

The  first  amendment  as  it  now  stjoids 
adequately  provides  for  the  free  exefclse 
of  religion  by  the  people  and  adequately 
restricts  government  from  amy  activity 
that  might  be  called  an  establishmeft  of 
religion.  Both  the  state  and  the  chlirch 
have  fared  well  imder  the  first  amfend- 
ment.  We  want  it  to  remain  that  Way. 
Let  us  not  spoil  our  unique  arrangefient 
in  church-state  relations  in  the  Dtiited 
States  by  adding  new,  questionable  and 
restrictive  amendments  to  the  BID  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Very  soon  I  wlU  prfl|»re 
for  the  Record  some  other  implications 
of  the  proposed  prayer  amendment.  The 
question  of  how  it  wUl  affect  hospitals 
receiving  Hill-Burton  money  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
agriculture,  the  XTnlted  States  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  that  produces  a  siu-plus 
of  basic  foods.  The  middle  latitude  posi- 
tion has  aided  nature  in  supplying  much 
productive  agricultural  land.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  leading  producer  in 
such  basic  commodities  as  com.  cotton, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  vege- 
tables, milk,  cheese,  and  pigs;  second  in 
wheat,  oats,  and  cattle. 


FIRST  TWO  AGREEMENTS  EMERGE 
FROM  THE  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
LXMITATION  TALKS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  «md 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning,  at  the  State  Department, 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  for  the  United 
States,  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko, 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  the  first  two 
agreements  which  have  emerged  from 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  with  grati- 
flcatlor.  that  I  note  this  encouraging  sign 
of  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

While  these  two  agreements  are  clearly 
collateral  to  the  principal  subject  of 
SALT,  they  are  significant  In  themselves, 
and  will  complement  the  limitations  on 
strategic  arms  which  are  the  main  focus 
of  the  talks.  The  first  agreement  con- 
cerns measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  out- 
break of  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  UJ3B.R.  The  second  agree- 
ment provides  for  improvements  in  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  "hot-Une"  which  will  take 
advantage  of  technological  developments 
since  the  link  was  established  in  1963  to 
increase  its  reliability  and  security. 

While  the  contingencies  covered  by 
the  agreement  on  measiu-es  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  accidental  nuclear  war 
are  remote,  the  consequences  of  these 
contingencies  would  be  extremely  serious. 
These  agreements  demonstrate  the  in- 
tent of  the  parties  to  seek  to  avoid  such 
incidents,  but  If  they  should  occur,  they 
embrace  the  possibility  that  prudence 
and  communication  will  prevail  over 
hasty  uninformed  action  that  could  pre- 
cipitate nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  texts  of  these  two  agreements: 

AOREESCENT      ON      MZAStniKS      To      REDUCE      THE 

Risk  or  OtrrBSEAK  or  Nuclxae  Wae  Be- 
tween THE  United  States  or  Ameeica  and 
THE  Union  or  Soviet  Socialjbt  Repttblicb 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  I7n- 
ton  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  bereln- 
after  referred  to  as  the  Partlee ; 

Taking  into  account  the  devastating  con- 
sequences  that  nuclear  war  would  have  for 
all  mankind,  and  recognizing  the  need  to 
exert  every  effort  to  avert  the  risk  of  out- 
break of  such  a  war,  including  measuree  to 
guard  against  accidental  or  unauthorized 
use  of  nuclear  weapmns. 


BellflTlng  that  agreement  on  meaauraa  tar 
reducing  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  nudaar 
war  serves  the  Intereeta  of  atrengthe(il&( 
International  peace  and  security,  and  la  In 
no  way  contrary  to  the  intereeta  of  any  other 
oountry. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  continued  effoitB 
are  edso  needed  In  the  future  to  seek  ways 
of  reducing  the  liak  of  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war. 

Have  agreed  a*  fellows: 

AXnCLE   I 

Each  Party  undertakes  to  mslntaJin  and  to 
Improve,  as  It  deems  necessary,  its  eslstlng 
organizational  and  technical  arrangements 
to  gruard  agalnsrt  the  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons  uoder  its  ocn- 
trol. 

ABTICUt   3 

The  Parties  undei-take  to  notiry  each  other 
Immediately  In  the  event  of  an  accidental, 
unauthorized  or  any  other  imezplaliied  in- 
cident Involving  a  poeslble  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  which  could  create  a  risk  ct 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  event  of 
such  an  Incident,  the  Party  whoee  nuclear 
weapon  is  Involved  will  Immediately  make 
every  effort  to  take  necessary  measures  to 
render  harmless  or  destroy  such  weapon 
without  Its  causing  damage. 

ASTICLl    3 

The  Partlee  undertake  to  notify  each  other 
Immediately  In  the  event  of  detection  by 
missile  warning  systems  of  unidentified  ob- 
jects, or  lu  the  event  of  signs  of  Interference 
with  these  systems  or  with  related  conununl- 
cailons  facilities.  If  such  occurrences  could 
create  a  risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

ABTICUe    4 

Each  Party  undertakes  to  notify  the  other 
Party  In  advance  of  any  planned  missile 
launches  If  such  launches  wUl  extend  beyond 
Us  national  territory  In  the  direction  of  the 
other  Party. 

ARTICLE    S 

Each  Party,  in  other  situations  Involving 
unexplained  nuclear  Incidents,  undertakes 
to  act  In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  Its  actions  being  misinterpreted 
by  the  other  Party.  In  any  such  situation, 
each  Party  may  inform  the  other  Party  or 
request  information  when,  in  Its  view,  this 
Is  warranted  by  the  Interests  of  averting  the 
risk  of  outbreak  of  nuclear  war. 

ARTICLE    s 

For  transmission  of  urgent  information, 
notifications  and  requests  for  information 
in  situations  requiring  prompt  clarification. 
the  Parties  shall  make  primary  use  of  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

For  transmission  of  other  Information, 
notlflcatlons  and  requests  for  Information, 
the  Parties,  at  their  own  discretion,  may  use 
any  communications  facilities,  including 
diplomatic  channels,  depending  on  the  de- 
gree of  urgency. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  Parties  undertake  to  hold  consulta- 
tions, as  mutually  agreed,  to  consider  ques- 
tions relating  to  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cuss iK>8slble  amendments  thereto  aimed  at 
further  Implementation  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Agreement. 

AETTCLC    s 

This    Agreement    shall    be    of    unlimited 

duration. 

ARTICLE    9 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
signature. 
Done    at    Washlr^gton   on    September   30, 


September  30,  1971 
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1971.  In  two  copies,  each  In  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    Or 

Amhuca  and  the  Union  or  Sovrrr  Social- 
ist Rbpitblics  on  Measures  To  Iicpaovs  the 
n.S.A.-U.8.S.R.  Direct  Commttnications 
Link 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlce,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Noting  the  poeltlve  experienoe  gained  In 
the  procees  of  operating  the  ezlaitlng  Direct 
Communications  Link  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  which  was  establMied 
for  use  In  time  of  emergency  pursuant  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  Regarding 
the  Establishment  of  a  Direct  Communica- 
tions Link,  signed  on  June  20.   1988, 

Having  examined,  in  a  spirit  ot  mutual 
understanding,  matters  relating  to  the  Im- 
provement and  modernization  of  the  Direct 
Communications  Link. 
Have  agreed  aus  f oUows : 

ARTICLE     1 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
rellabUlty  of  the  Direct  Communications 
Link,  there  shall  t>e  estahllahed  and  put  Into 
operation  the  following : 

(a)  two  additional  clrculte  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  each  using  a  satel- 
lite communications  system,  with  e«M:h  Party 
selecting  a  satellite  communications  system 
of  Its  own  choice, 

( b )  a  system  of  terminals  ( more  than  one) 
In  the  territory  of  ee«h  Party  for  the  Direct 
Communications  Link,  with  the  locations 
and  number  of  terminals  In  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  side,  and  the  locations  and 
number  of  terminals  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  be  determined  by  the 
Soviet  side. 

2.  Matters  relating  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  aforementioned  Improvements  of  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  are  set  forth 
In  the  Annex  which  Is  attached  hereto  and 
forms  an  Integral  part  hereof. 

ARTICLE    2 

Each  Party  conflrms  Its  Intention  to  take 
all  poaslble  measures  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuous and  reliable  operation  of  the  com- 
munications circuits  and  the  system  of  ter- 
minals of  the  District  Communications  Link 
for  which  It  Is  responsible  In  accordance  with 
this  Agreement  and  the  Annex  hereto,  as 
well  as  to  communicate  to  the  head  of  its 
Government  any  messages  received  via  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  from  the  head 
of  Oovernment  of  the  otiier  Party. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Regard- 
ing the  Establishment  of  a  Direct  Com- 
munications Link,  signed  on  June  30,  1963, 
with  the  Annex  thereto,  shall  renuUn  in 
force,  except  to  the  extent  that  Its  provisions 
are  modified  by  this  Agreement  and  Annex 
hereto. 

ARTICLE    4 

The  undertakings  of  the  Parties  hereunder 
Rhall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  their 
respective  Constitutional  processes. 

AKTICLE    S 

This  Agreement.  Including  the  Annex 
hereto,  shall  enter  Into  force  upon  signature. 

Done  at  Washington  on  September  80. 
1971.  In  two  copies,  each  In  the  English  and 
Russian  languages,  both  texts  t>elng  equally 
authentic. 


ANKB     to     the     AOERXMEirT     BETWEEN     THE 

Unttkd  States  or  Amxeica  and  the  XTmion 
or  Soviet  Sociaubt  Repttblics  on  MxASuaBS 
To    Improve    the    U.8.A.-U.S.8.R.    DnuBCT 

COXVTTNTCATIOirS   LiNX 

Improvements  to  the  nSA-USSB  Direct 
Communications  Link  shall  be  implemented 
In  accordance  with  the  provlalona  set  forth 
in  this  Annex. 

I.    dROUl'ltt 

(a)  Each  of  the  original  circuits  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  the  An- 
nex to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding, 
dated  June  20,  1963,  shaU  continue  to  be 
maintained  and  operated  aa  part  of  the  Di- 
rect Communications  Unk  untU  such  time, 
after  the  satellite  communications  clrcvUts 
provided  for  herein  become  operational,  as 
the  agendee  dealgnated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph HI  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "des- 
ignated agencies")  mutuaUy  agree  that  such 
original  circuit  Is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  the  Annex  to 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  dated 
June  30.  1963,  shall  continue  to  govern  the 
allocation  of  the  coets  of  mamtalnlng  and 
operating  such  original  elrcxilts. 

(b)  Two  additional  circuits  shall  be  estab- 
lished using  two  satellite  communications 
systems.  Taking  Into  account  paragraph  I 
(e)  below,  the  United  States  side  shall  pro- 
vide one  cUvult  via  the  MoliUya  n  system. 
The  two  circuits  shall  be  duplex  telephone 
band -width  circuits  conforrolng  to  CrTT 
standards,  equipped  for  secondary  telegraphic 
multlplexmg.  Transmission  and  reception  of 
messages  over  the  Direct  Communications 
Link  shall  be  effected  In  accordance  with 
applicable  recommendations  of  International 
communloatlons  regulations,  as  well  as  with 
mutuaUy  agreed  Instructions. 

(c)  When  the  rellabUlty  of  both  additional 
circuits  has  been  established  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  designated  agencies,  they 
shall  be  used  as  the  primary  circuits  of  the 
Direct  Communications  Link  for  transmis- 
sion and  reception  of  teleprinter  messages 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(d)  Each  satellite  communications  circuit 
shall  utilize  an  earth  station  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  a  communications  sat- 
eUite  transp>onder,  and  an  earth  station  In 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Bach  Party 
shall  be  responsible  for  linking  the  earth  sta- 
tions in  its  territory  to  its  own  terminals  of 
the  Direct  Communications  Link. 

(e)  For  the  circuits  specified  In  paragraph 
I   (b)  : 

The  Soviet  side  wUl  provide  and  operate  at 
least  one  earth  station  in  Its  territory  for  the 
satellite  communications  circuit  in  the  Intel- 
sat system,  and  will  also  arrange  for  the  use 
of  suitable  earth  station  faculties  in  Its  terri- 
tory for  the  satellite  communications  circuit 
In  the  Molnlya  11  system.  The  United  States 
side,  through  a  governmental  agency  or  other 
United  States  legal  entity,  will  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  Intelsat  with  re- 
gard to  access  for  the  Soviet  Intelsat  earth 
station  to  the  Intelsat  space  segment,  as  well 
as  for  the  use  of  the  applicable  portion  of 
the  Intelsat  space  segment. 

■Hie  United  States  side  will  provide  and 
operate  at  least  one  earth  station  In  its 
territory  for  the  satrtllte  communications 
circuit  In  the  Molnlya  n  system,  and  wUl  also 
arrange  for  the  use  of  suitable  earth  station 
f acUltlea  In  its  territory  for  the  satellite  oom- 
munlcations  circuit  In  the  Intelsat  system. 

(f)  Each  earth  station  shaU  conform  to 
the  performance  specifications  and  operating 
procedures  of  the  corresponding  satellite 
communications  system  and  the  ratio  of  an- 
tenna gain  to  the  equivalent  noise  tempera- 
ture should  be  no  lees  than  31  decibels.  Any 
deviation  from  these  specifications  and  pro- 
cedvu-es  which  may  be  required  In  any  un- 


usual situation  shall  be  worked  out  and  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  designated  agen- 
cies of  both  Parties  after  consultation. 

(g)  The  operational  commlsBlonlng  dates 
for  the  satellite  communication";  circuits 
based  on  the  Intelsat  and  Molnlya  II  sys- 
tems shall  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  desig- 
nated agencies  of  the  Partlee  through  con- 
sultations. 

(h)  The  United  States  side  shall  bear  the 
costs  of:  (1)  providing  and  operating  the 
Molnlya  n  earth  station  In  Its  territory; 
(2)  the  use  of  the  Intelsat  earth  station  In 
Its  territory;  and  (3)  the  transmission  of 
messages  via  the  Intelsat  system.  The  Soviet 
aide  shall  bear  the  ooeU  of :  ( 1 )  providing  and 
operating  the  Intelsat  earth  sUtlon  In  iU 
territory:  (2)  the  use  of  the  Molnlya  n  earth 
station  In  Its  territory;  and  (3)  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  via  the  Molnlya  11  sys- 
tem. Payment  of  the  costs  of  the  satellite 
communlcaUons  circuits  shall  be  effected 
without  any  transfer  of  payments  between 
the  Parties. 

(I)  Each  Party  shall  be  responsible  for 
provldmg  to  the  other  Party  notification  of 
any  proposed  modification  or  replacement 
of  the  communications  sateUite  system  con- 
taining the  circuit  provided  by  It  that  might 
require  accommodation  by  earth  stations 
using  that  system  or  otherwise  affect  the 
maintenance  or  operation  of  the  Direct  Com- 
munications Link.  Such  notification  should 
be  given  sufficiently  In  advance  to  enable 
the  designated  agencies  to  consult  and  to 
make,  before  the  modification  or  replacement 
is  effected,  such  prep>aration  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  for  accommodation  by  the  af- 
fected earth  stations. 

n.    TZaMINALS 

(a)  Bach  Party  shaU  establish  a  system  of 
terminals  in  its  territory  for  the  exchange  of 
messages  with  the  other  Party,  and  shaU 
determine  the  locations  and  number  of  termi- 
nals In  su«*,  a  system.  Terminals  of  ttie  Di- 
rect Communications  Link  shaU  be  desig- 
nated "USA"  and  "USSR" 

(b)  Each  Party  shall  take  neoeesary  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  rapidly  switching  cir- 
cuits among  terminal  points  In  su^  a  man- 
ner tbat  only  one  terminal  location  is  con- 
nected to  the  circuits  at  any  one  time. 

( c  \  Each  Party  shall  use  teleprinter  equip- 
ment from  its  own  sources  to  equip  the 
additional  terminals  for  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  messages  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  English  language 
and  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Russian  language. 

(d)  The  terminals  of  the  Direct  Communi- 
cations Link  shall  be  provided  with  encod- 
ing equipment.  One-time  tape  encoding 
equipment  shall  be  used  for  transmissions 
via  the  Direct  Communications  Link.  A  mu- 
tually agreed  quantity  of  encoding  equip- 
ment of  a  modem  and  peUable  type  selected 
by  the  United  States  side,  with  spares,  test 
equipment,  technical  Uterattire  and  operat- 
ing supplies,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  side  to  the  Soviet  side  against  payment 
of  the  cost  thereof  by  the  Soviet  side:  addi- 
tional spares  for  the  encoding  equipment 
supplied  wlU  be  furnished  as  necessary. 

(e)  Keying  tapes  shall  be  suppUed  In  ac- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  to  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  dated  June  30,  1963. 
Each  Party  shall  be  responsible  for  reproduc- 
ing and  distributing  additional  keying  tapes 
tor  its  system  of  terminals  and  for  Imple- 
menting procedtires  which  ensure  that  the 
required  synchronization  of  encoding  equip- 
ment can  be  effected  from  any  one  terminal 
at  any  time. 

m.  OTHER  If  ATTTR8 

Each  Party  shall  deslgnaite  the  agencies 
responsible  for  arrangements  regarding  the 
establishment  of  the  additional  circuits  and 
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the  Bjatmroa  of  Urmlnals  provided  for  In  t]|lB 
Agreement  and  Annex,  for  their  operation 
and  for  their  continuity  and  reliability.  TIi4Ke 
agendea  shall,  on  the  baaU  of  dlreet  oati- 
tacts: 

(a)  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  requli^ 
performance  specifications  and  operating 
procedures  for  the  earth  stations  of  t%e 
communications  systems  using  Intelsatt  ajyl 
Molnlya  n  satellites; 

(b)  arrange  for  testing,  acceptance  aqd 
commlsalonlng  of  the  satellite  ctrcults  ax|d 
for  operation  of  these  circuits  after  com- 
missioning; and, 

(c)  decide  matters  and  develop  Inotruo- 
tlons  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  second- 
ary teleprinter  multiplex  system  used  oD 
the  satellite  circuits. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  ORAVEL? 
CX)NCERNED  WITH  OUR  PRISONU 
ERS  OP  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  afiked  antf 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re-- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  t* 
include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nlzon  is  gravely  concemea 
with  our  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  He  has  a  personal  commitment  to 
pursue  every  negotiating  channel  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  our  POW's. 

The  President  reiterated  and  empha- 
sized this  commitment  in  his  culdress  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  28,  1971. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Nixon: 

RxMARxs  or  TM  PREsmairr  at  tkx  AitjrxjAi. 
Meeting  of  the  National  Leaoui  of  Fam- 
ilies OF  Amekican  Phiboners  and  Mibsino 
at  SoimisAST  Asia 

Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  at  the  heed  table 
and  all  of  those  who  are  In  this  audience: 

I  have  spoken  In  this  room  many  tlmea 
over  the  past,  believe  It  or  not,  24  years,  start- 
ing as  a  Congreaaman.  I  can  assure  all  of  you 
that  this  brief  remark  that  I  will  now  address 
to  you  is  spoken  more  from  the  heart,  I 
think,  than  anything  I  have  ever  said  before. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks  and  en- 
dorse them — win  sddresB  you  later.  He  will 
teu  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we 
are  doing,  what  we  hope  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  great  objective  In  which  all  of  you 
and  all  of  us  are  Interested,  and  that  Is  ob- 
taining the  release  of  all  of  our  POW's  and 
missing  In  action  wherever  they  may  be  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  I  wlah  to  underline  what  the  Secretary 
will  teU  you  by  Indicating  the  personal  com- 
mitment of  the  President  of  the  United 
StAtea.  As  you  can  Imagine,  whoever  holds 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  cannot  take  upon 
himself  all  of  the  various  assignments  that 
come  across  his  desk.  Much  must  be  dele- 
gated. 

I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  In  the  White 
House  Library,  at  Chrlstmaa  time.  1988.  I 
met  a  group  of  wives  and  one  mother  of  some 
POW's  and  missing  in  action,  from  that  time, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  tell  you,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  you.  I  have 
considered  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's  and  miaBing  in  action  at 
being  one  that  has  Presidential  priority. 

I  can  assure  you  that  every  negotiating 
channel — and  now  I  say  something  here  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  wlU  understand — in- 
cluding many   private  channels  that  bay* 


not  yet  be«n  dlsoovered,  have  been  pursued, 
are  being  pursued  and  wUl  be  pursued. 

I  can  assure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  Whenever  any  matter  comet; 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator  or 
OongresKoan  or  the  rest.  It  is  brought  to  my 
desk  and  we  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  It 
may   be. 

You  know  the  tragedy  we  have  found  so 
often — hopes  are  raised  and  then  dashed,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  here  with  a  savage 
enemy,  one  who  has  no  concern  for  humani- 
tarian Ideals. 

But  on  the  other  band,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
essential  to  check  every  poMlble  lead:  we 
dont  care  where  It  comes  from.  We  are  doing 
that. 

I  have  pereonally  ordered  that  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
eventually  succeed  In  our  goal.  That  Is  my 
oommltment  that  I  make  to  all  of  you. 

Now,  I  have  delayed  your  dinner  too  long, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  one  other  rather 
personal  note.  Many  times  when  I  travel 
around  the  country,  people — particularly 
young  people  In  school — will  say,  "You  know. 
Mr.  President,  that  must  be  a  terribly  awe- 
some responsibility  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  United  States."  And  people  sometimes 
feel  that  all  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  world 
are  on  the  shoulders  of  the  President  and 
that  the  responslbUltles  are  indeed  awesome. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were  not  to 
say   that   the   responslbUltles   are   heavy. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  Any  day 
that  I  sometimes  feel  that  it  has  been  a 
rather  hard  day  and  that  I  have  had  to  make 
some  real  tough  decisions,  and  I  haven't  had 
very  much  support,  and  any  time  I  beg^n 
to  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  myself.  I  think  back 
to  that  day  Jtist  before  Christmas  In  1989. 

I  think  of  airports  where  children  have 
come  up  and  said.  "My  daddy  is  missing  in 
action."  I  think  of  the  wives  who  I  have  seen 
and  the  mothers  and  the  rest.  I  think  of  their 
courage  and  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  have  given  for  their  country,  and  then 
I  realize  my  job  lan't  all  that  hard. 

I  am  Just  so  proud  of  how  great  you  have 
been  and  X  am  not  goltig  to  let  you  down. 


GOVERNOR  MANDEL'S  ADDRESS  TO 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNORS"  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  BOOGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  of  our  recent  history  is 
the  ascendancy  of  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel 
of  the  great  State  of  Maryland.  Gover- 
nor Mandel  was  recently  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Governors' 
caucus.  With  this  election,  Governor 
Mandel  becomes  a  national  figure  and 
we  are  grateful  for  his  leadership. 

He  is  intelligent,  articulate,  and  a  fine 
administrator.  He  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  a  man  can  achieve  through  hard 
work,  dedication  to  public  service,  and 
integrity. 

On  September  18,  1971,  Governor 
Mandel  spoke  eloquently  about  our  Na- 
tion's current  economic  plight  and  the 
state  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  ad- 
dress wsis  before  fellow  Democrats  at  a 
meeting  at  Atlantic  Beach,  N.C.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  all  read  Governor  MEin- 
del's  words : 

Rbmaxks  of  Mabvtn   Mandel.   Governor  of 
Maryland 

Governor  Scott,  Distinguished  Guests,  My 
Fellow  Democrats:   It's  a  pleasure  to  be  in 
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North  Carolina  tonight,  especially   because 
I'm  among  friends  and  Democrats. 

It  was  coy  of  Governor  Bob  Scott  to  sched- 
ule this  rally  on  the  same  date  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland-North  Carolina  State 
football  game. 

We  can  now  prove  that  the  only  conflict 
among  Democrats  Is  on  the  football  field. 

Besides  our  classic  footlxui  rivalry,  there 
are  many  other  striking  parallels  and  clooe 
ties  between  our  two  States. 

As  you  know.  Just  this  week  I  was  se- 
lected by  the  Democratic  governors  of  this 
nation  to  succeed  your  great  governor.  Bob 
Soott.  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors' Caucus.  And  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  I  hope  I  can  continue  the 
leadership  and  effectiveness  that  Bob  has 
demonstrated  during  his  year  as  chairman. 
Furthermore.  Bob  gave  me  one  of  the  few 
Democratic  organizations  in  the  nation  that 
Is  solvent. 

When  Governor  Scott  assumed  the  caucus 
chairmanship,  there  were  only  seventeen  of 
us.  And  now.  there  are  29  Democratic  gov- 
ernors occupying  State  Houses  across  the  na- 
tion. Of  course.  Oovemor  Scont  dldnt  achieve 
the  stunning  Wctorles  of  1970  slnglehand- 
edly.  He  had  some  help  from  the  Republican 
party. 

Another  striking  similarity  between  our 
States  is  the  remarkable  progress  Democratic 
administrations  have  made  In  overhauling 
and  modernizing  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment— tuning  government  to  be  responsible 
and   responsive  to  the  citizens  It  serves. 

Both  Governor  Scott  and  I  realized  that 
layer  upon  layer  of  bureaucracy,  and  yards 
and  yards  of  red  tape,  create  a  barrier  be- 
tween citizens  and  government.  When  I  took 
office  In  1969.  I  Inherited  a  ciunbersome  bu- 
reaucracy of  360  agencies  and  departments— 
too  many  for  any  one  person  to  deal  with 
effectively.  Like  Bob  Scott,  I  decided  that 
reorganization  was  an  absolute  necessity  I 
am  proud  that  Maryland,  like  North  Caro- 
lina, now  has  one  of  the  most  modem  ex- 
ecutive department  governmental  structures 
In  the  nation— a  system  of  11  departments 
headed  by  cabinet  secretaries. 

But  the  characteristic  our  states  have 
most  m  common— a  trait  that  Is  very  much 
in  evidence  tonight — Is  the  strength  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  both  North  Carolina 
and  Maryland,  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
the  party  of  progress  and  of  people.  In  both 
•states,  the  Democratic  party  shares  remark- 
able  records  of  achievement  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness 

I  believe  an  Ulustratlon  wUl  make  the 
point. 

Probably  the  question  I'm  asked  most  fre- 
quently is:  What  was  it  like  to  succeed  Splro 
T  Agnew? 

In  a  word,  it  was  uncomfortable. 

I  was  Speaker  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  In  1967  when  the  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  General  Assembly  gave  Republi- 
can Agnew  the  largest  tax  Increase  in  the 
history  of  our  SUte — an  additional  $120 
million  a  year — on  top  of  a  comfortable 
budget  surplus  he  Inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious Democratic  administration. 

It  was  a  massive,  progressive  tax  reform 
program,  conceived  and  Inspired  by  Demo- 
crats, and  bearing  the  Democrats'  stamp  of 
authorship.  There  was  no  partisanship,  no 
quarreling.  The  Democrats  in  the  General 
Assembly  realized  Maryland's  needs  and  faced 
vip  to  their  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of 
Maryland. 

Just  two  years  later,  when  I  became  Gov- 
ernor, I  Inherited  a  budget  prepared  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  that  contained  a  (36  million 
deficit.  And  this,  after  the  largest  tax  In- 
crease Marylanders  ever  have  had  to  oougli 
vtp.  Within  a  year,  I  was  able  to  reverse  that 
deficit  and  produce  a  $50  million  surplus.  We 
also  showed  a  svu-plus  In  the  fiscal  year  Just 
finished. 
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This  is  the  distinction  1  want  to  draw,  and 
the  point  I  want  to  make  tonight. 

In  I960,  Richard  Nixon  lost  an  election, 
and  today,  a  UtUe  more  than  10  years  later. 
President  Nixon  la  loaliig  an  electorate. 

The  over-rtdlng  iMue  now,  aa  It  wM  then, 
is  the  state  of  the  economy — a  mood  that 
chUls  the  tltana  of  WaU  Street  Just  aa  It 
frightens  the  people  of  Main  Street. 

XI  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  economic 
uncertainties  of  today  are  being  presided 
over  by  the  »me  group  of  men  who  helped 
produce  the  ahakey  economy  of  the  late 
Fifties  and  i960. 

It  wac  the  same  Richard  Nixon  who  was 
Bt  President  Elsenhower's  side  during  those 
years  of  recession  and  unemployment.  And 
it  was  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  who  was  President  Staen- 
hower's  chief  economic  adviser.  The  only 
difference  now  is  that  they  have  help  from 
the  same  Splro  T.  Agnew  who  helped  run 
Maryland  into  the  red. 

The  lessons  of  eoonomlCB  are  best  learned 
not  from  textbooks,  but  through  the  penal- 
ties impoeed  on  society  by  Inaction— Ughter 
grocery  bags,  rising  hospital  and  service  costs, 
the  shrinking  dollar,  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  a  coat-price  squeeze  In  agriculture, 
a  desperation  and  fatalism  about  the  future. 
The  paradox  la  that  tlie  farmer  gets  lees  even 
as  the  housewife  pays  more. 

The  housewives  of  this  nation,  and  of  this 
State,  may  think  they're  getting  stronger  be- 
cause the  grocery  bags  they  lug  home  each 
week  are  easier  to  carry.  Acttially,  ladlea,  the 
bags  are  getting  lighter,  and  Ughter,  each 
week,  because  your  dollars  buy  leas  and  leas 
each  week. 

And  I  believe  that  the  economic  condition 
of  our  country  Is  beet  reflected  in  the  price 
of  food— something  none  of  us  can  Uve  with- 
out, yet  Bontethlng  fewar  and  fewer  of  us 
can  afford. 

Dsazllng  and  dramatic  shifts  In  White 
House  policy — which  finally  did  admit  the 
failure  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlsrtratlon  for  the 
past  two-and-one-haJf-years — oonvlnoe  the 
American  public  that  the  nation's  economy 
is  in  firm,  certain  bands. 

Oovemor  Scott  and  I  had  an  Intereatlng 
experience  Just  this  week  while  we  were  a/t- 
tendlng  the  National  Governor's  Conference. 

President  Nixon  dispatched  Vice  President 
Agnew  to  Puerto  Rico  to  oonvlnoe  the  gover- 
nora  of  this  nation  that  a  true  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation  waa  neoeasary  tot  the 
sucoeas  of  the  latest  In  the  never-ending  se- 
ries of  new  economic  "game  plans."  Our  views 
were  soUclted.  We  were  told  that  our  Ideas 
were  vital  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

I  might  add  as  a  sidelight  that  I  was  re- 
lieved to  see  my  old  friend  and  fellow  Mary- 
lander.  We've  heard  so  little  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  lately  that  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  U  the  President  had  him  under  bouse 
arrest. 

But  let  me  quote  from  the  Vice  President's 
speech  to  the  Natloiud  Governor's  Confer- 
ence: 

"The  Proeldenit's  New  Economic  Policy  was 
not  handed  down  from  Mount  Olympus;  It 
should  be  subject  to  the  most  searching 
analysis,  and  where  It  can  be  Improved.  It 
should  and  will  be  Unproved.  We're  open  to 
Ideas,  because  the  only  way  the  flght  against 
inflation  can  succeed  Is  If  every  group  and 
every  Individual  has  a  stake  In  Its  success." 

Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened. 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  Vice  President,  and 
what  we  presumed  to  be  the  President,  the 
Democratic  governors  of  this  nation  adopted 
a  resolution — not  partisan  bui  constructive, 
not  shrill  but  suggestive.  It  represented  the 
broad  views  of  all  the  Democratic  govemon 
present,  and  contained  specific  reoommenda- 
tions  for  an  effective  program  to  stablUes 
our  economy. 

But  the  basic  point  of  the  resolution  was 


to  aik  tbe  President  to  give  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers  of  this  nation— average 
Americans  like  you  and  I — the  same  breaks 
he  gave  big  business.  Under  the  President's 
proposed  program,  big  bualness  will  realize 
$8  billion  In  tax  breaks,  whUe  the  benefits 
to  individual  taxpayers  amount  to  only  |3V^ 
blUlon. 

When  word  of  the  resolution  got  out,  the 
White  House  sent  Its  operatives  SCTirrylng 
to  prevent  discussion  on  the  Conference 
floor.  We  were  denounced  as  narrow  and 
partisan,  yet  our  only  Interest  was  the  econ- 
omy of  this  nation. 

Harry  Dent,  the  other  Carolina's  man  In 
tbe  White  House,  was  the  Presidential  agent 
who  rallied  the  Republican  governors  to 
deny  us  the  three-fourths  voting  majority 
needed   to  consider  the  resolution. 

Confusion  is  the  watchword  In  President 
Nixon's  Washington  today,  and  frankly  Vta 
baffled.  I  cant  figure  out  why  the  President 
would  send  his  Vice  President  to  solicit  our 
views  and  then  abruptly  change  his  mind 
before  Mr.  Agnew's  q>eecb  died  down. 

But  the  confusion  goes  beyond  Just  that. 

The  President  appears  Intent  on  blocking 
out  aU  views  but  bis  own  and  those  of  his 


The  Democratto  party^  oaoimltixum  is  a 
commitment  to  people — whether  they  sze 
black  or  white,  whether  they  wear  blue  col- 
lars or  white  c<^aia,  whether  they  are  rich 
or  poor,  whether  they  are  dty-dweUers  or 
suburbanites;,  whether  they  are  yourig  or  old. 

The  Democratic  party  U  the  pert;  oi  lead- 
ership and  action. 

The  Democratic  party  looks  forward  with 
hope  and  optimism,  luyt  with  fear  and  nos- 
talgia. 

The  Democratic  party  greets  the  future 
with  confldecce,  not  with  leluctaaoe. 

In  1930,  we  were  told  to  wait,  that  things 
would  work  out. 

In  1971,  we  ate  being  tdd  to  watt,  that 
things  will  work  out. 

Television  speeches  will  not  cure  the  sodal 
problems  that  the  eooocmy  Is  creating. 

Action  will.  Thank  you. 


ADDITIONAL  SCIENTIPIC  EVIDENCE 
DEMONSTRATING  DANGER  OP  1 
PERCENT  LEADED  PAINTS 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 

advisers.  When  be  finally  did  abandon  his     "^JOf  to  «^*«^,„^„^[|Si  *i  *S* 
futile  economic  noiicies  of  the  oast  two-and-    Pomt  In  the  RxcoRD  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


futUe  economic  policies  of  the  past  two-and 
one-half-years,  he  turned  over  the  manage 
ment  of  the  nation's  economy  to  the  same 
clique  of  economists  who  apparently  caused 
blm  to  produce  the  unprecedented  phenom- 
enon we're  now  experiencing — ^the  triple 
menace  of  Inflation,  recession,  and  high  un- 
employment. 

Instead  of  listening  to  White  House 
theoreticians  tbe  President  sboiild  have  been 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Mistakes  are  human  and  tmderstandable, 
but  the  confusion  emanating  from  Waah- 
Ington  these  days  Is  not.  What  we  witnessed 
In  mid-August  was  a  dramatic  television 
announcement  without  a  plan  to  back  It  up. 

If  the  plan  bad  been  carefully  prepared 
why  VTOuld  we  stlU  be  debating  whether 
teachers  are  entitled  to  scheduled  pay  raises? 
Why  would  the  Administration  have  con- 
tradicted itself  on  pay  raises  for  service- 
men? Why  would  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
have  had  to  spend  so  much  time  deciding 
when  a  cucumber  Is  a  cucumber  and  when 
it  is  a  pickle? 

No  one — and  I  want  to  make  this  clear — 
no  one.  Including  me,  has  any  q\iarrel  with 
the  action  the  President  took.  My  own  point 
of  departure  from  the  President  Is  that  tbe 
action  should  have  been  taken  two  yearn 
ago,  and  that  the  benefits  of  his  program 
should  have  been  distributed  more  fairly. 

That  Is  the  dlfferenoe  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  that  Is  why  we  are  here 
tonight. 

A  change  la  needed  in  Washington,  and 
I  can  see  the  beginnings  of  that  change 
here  In  North  Carolina  Jvist  as  I  can  In  my 
own  State  of  Maryland. 

Your  presence  here  Is  an  expression  of  de- 
termination that  the  Democratic  party  not 
only  will  remain  strong  and  continue  to  be 
the  party  of  leadership  tn  North  Carolina, 
but  that  the  Democratic  party  will  regain 
the  White  House  In  1972. 

The  Democratic  party  Is  the  party  ttie 
elect(»tite  has  turned  to  for  leadership  more 
than  any  other  In  history.  And  as  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  the  Democratic  party  wUl 
fill  the  void  that  now  exists  In  Washington. 

The  great  principle  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  that  from  Its  diversity  comes  Its  strength, 
and  from  Its  unity  of  purpose  comes  Its  com- 
mitment. 

The  greatness  of  the  Democratic  party  Is 
that  It  brieves  that  the  only  Interest  Is  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Democratic  party  believes  In  people, 
and  that  Is  why  people  believe  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
delivered  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
dangers  of  1  percent  lead-baaed  paint.  1 
did  so  as  the  result  of  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  House  on 
September  20  by  Robert  A.  Roland,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  National  Paint, 
Varnish,  and  Lacquer  AssodaticHi,  Inc. 
This  letter  attempted  to  refute  my  asser- 
tion that  1  percent  leaded  paint — that  is, 
the  paint  currently  manufactured  under 
the  industry's  own  self-regulation — Is 
dangerous  to  children. 

My  remarks — which  appeared  at  pages 
33867-33870  of  the  CONGKXSSioirAL  Rsc- 
ORD  of  September  29 — quoted  eztenslT^ 
from  various  experts  who  all  agreed  with 
my  statement.  While  that  information  is. 
I  believe,  entirely  adequate  to  support  my 
assertion — and  thereby  the  petition  which 
I  have  filed  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration requesting  Issuance  of  a  pro- 
posed regulation  banning  all  lead-based 
paints  from  household  uses — I  have  since 
yesterday  received  additional  verifying 
data  which  I  now  wimt  to  report. 

By  letter  of  September  15,  1971,  Her- 
bert O.  MathewBon,  MD..  chief  resi- 
dent, Children's  Service,  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  has  written  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  sxipport 
of  the  petition.  I  am  including  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  ccH^y  of  that  letter. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  more  spe- 
cific data  to  which  I  had  alluded  yester- 
day, when  discussing  the  formulatian  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  working  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  a  maximum  daily  safe  inges- 
tion level  of  lead.  The  level  which  this 
committee  has  determined  on  the  basis 
of  their  medical  and  scientific  expertise 
Is  300  micrograms  daily.  This  level  makes 
very  clear  that  the  Ingestion  of  1  per- 
cent leaded  paint  by  a  child  can  lead  to 
an  introvertible  case  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning. 

This  committee  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Barry  King,  of  HEW's  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Environmental  Management. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr. 
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Rogor  Ctaallop,  also  of  the  Bureau  of 
Cmimunlty  Environmental  itaiutgt- 
mmt:  Dr.  Julian  Chlsolm.  Jr.,  of  Bal- 
timore  City  ho^ltals;  Dr.  Jane  Lin-Fu. 
of  HEW:  HertMrt  Stokinger.  toziodoglct. 
Bureau  of  Occupational  Safety,  HEW; 
and  Lloyd  Teijper.  of  the  Kettering  Lab- 
orat<»7.  The  concluilani  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  are  to  be  published  In  the  Oc- 
tober or  November  issue  of  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Ameriean  Journal 
of  Diseases  ot  Children  In  an  article  en- 
titled "Maximum  DaUy  Intake  of  Lead 
Without  Acctmiulatlon  of  Excessive  Body 
Lead  Burden  in  Children." 

Once  again,  I  rQ)eat  that  1  percent 
lead  paint  Is,  indeed,  dangerous.  And 
once  again  I  request  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  issue  the  regulation 
propoeed  by  the  petition  which  I  have 
filed  in  conjunction  with  five  other  indi- 
viduals. 

Following  is  the  letter  sent  by  Dr. 
Mathewson  to  the  PVxxl  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministratiOD  In  support  of  this  petition : 
Tkb  Ma— achumtct  OnnBui,  Hospitax,, 

Boston,  September  15. 1971. 

HKAKZIfa  CUHOC, 

Food    and    Drug    Admlnittration,    Parklawn 
Buildtnn,  RoekvUle.  Md. 

Dkab  an:  I  mb  wrtttog  to  aufyport  the  p«tl- 
Vkm  ot  Jompb  A.  Figa,  *woc>rt#  PiofeMcr 
ot  Imiw.  Owrgotown  VnXftnity,  and  otlien 
requesting  MlmialatrMUTe  action  under  the 
Federal  Buardooa  Substancea  Act  to  preveut 
furtiur  manufaotorlnf  ot  paint  containing 
more  fbmn  trace  amounts  of  lead. 

We.  as  pbyilotaae,  are  partloiilarly  aware 
at  the  publle  mlaoonoeytkma  about  eup- 
poaedly  "lead-tree"  palnta  and  think  th«t  ac- 
tion U  toog  orerdue  to  preyent  the  truly  pre- 
ventable fUeeaee  at  lead  iwrlnnnlTig  In  Boston, 
at  leaet.  It  Is  a  probtom  of  all  eoaaomlc-sooUU 
levels,  though  m  elsewhere  the  problem  Is 
most  serious  In  the  inner  olty. 

TbanJc  you  tor  your  ooosideimtlan. 
aiaoerely, 

HXUBT  O.  MATHXWSON.  MJ>.. 

Chief  Resident.  OhiUren't  Service.  MOH. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  SxiTBrrz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HooAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Aspnf,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vahik,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OTlARA,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MncvA,  for  60  minutes,  October  4. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  30  minutes,  October  5. 

Mr.  Sncss,  for  60  minutes,  October  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARRB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  FisHXB  to  extend  ills  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10351  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  QuiLLXN  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Perkins  amendment  In 
the  Ccmunlttee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Roe,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  consideration  of 
S. 2613. 

Mr.  Oerald  R.  Foro  to  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lent)   and  to  Include  ex- 
trEineous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Crane  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Railsback  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Belcher  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Peyser  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  RxiGLE. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  SPRiNcn. 
Mr.  Keating. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  tn  two  instances. 
Mr.  Skubitz. 
Mr.  Sebelius. 
Mr.  Wylii. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texsw  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Baker  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  GuBSER  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  GuDE  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  (Chamberlain  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  HosMER. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  In  five  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)    and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  In  lour  instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in 
instances. 
Mr.  RocExs  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Haitna  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  OVxns.  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiGCS. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr.  Ashley  in  two  Instances. 
Bfr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  PucnrsKi  in  six  inntanrm 
Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instanoes. 
Mrs.  Mink  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  MncvA  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fauntroy  in  seven  Instances. 
Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  MzNiSB. 
Mr.OTLuu. 

Mr.  BoLLQvc  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  WALorE  in  six  instances. 
&Ir.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  WoLrr  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Bennett  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  oo 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJi.  4718.  An  act  to  amend  section  13S  at 
the  LeglslaUve  Beorganixation  Act  of  1M6 
to  correct  an  ocalsalon  In  mt^Mttng  u^  ^th 
reqMct  to  the  entitlement  at  the  cosnmlttess 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  to  the  use 
of  certain  currenclee,  and  for  other  purpoess. 


ADJOURNMENT 


move 


Mr.   STOKES.   Mr.  Speaker,   I 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  1.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


three 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  facta 
and  Juatlfloatlon  for  the  proposed  closure 
of  Wlldwood  Air  Force  ata.tlon,  Alaska,  pursu- 
ant to  section  813  of  PubUc  Law  8»-M8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oongreaatonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legUUtion  to  ex- 
tend diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities  to 
the  Mission  to  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  Oommlaslon  of  the  Kuropean  Com- 
munities and  to  members  thereof;  to  the 
OommUtee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  Amolcan 
Historical  Association,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual audit  of  the  association  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1871,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstiatar,  Na- 
tional AeronauttaB  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  fOr  flsoal  year  1071  on 
grants  by  NASA  vesting  title  to  equipment  In 
varloue  InsUtutlons,  ptirsuant  to  43  UJB.C. 
1883;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. 
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RECEIVED   FBOM  THX   COMPTSOIXXa  QXMXKAI. 

U77.  A  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  reevaluatlon  of  charges 
for  use  of  Federal  electrical  power  transmis- 
sion lines  by  the  Departnteat  at  the  Interior; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovenmient  OperatlonB. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bnj.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3817.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and 
32,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Ouard  for  the 
Virgfln  Islands;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-534) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7136.  A  WU  to  establish 
the  Arches  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-636). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  7137.  A  bUl  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  Utah;  with  amendments 
I  Rept.  No.  92-536).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8213.  A  bill  to  eetabUsh 
the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Utah;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
537 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Olv-ll  Service.  H.R.  10881.  A  bUl  relating 
to  comparability  adjustments  In  pay  rates 
of  the  Federal  statutory  pay  systems  based 
on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sur- 
vey: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-638). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  697.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  make  stud- 
ies and  investigations  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion (Rept.  No.  93-639).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMZR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  629.  Reeolutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10947.  A  bill  to  provide 
a  job  development  investment  credit  to  re- 
duce Individual  Income  taxes,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  for  other  piupoees 
(Rept.  No.  92-640).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs S.  18.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  to  provide  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-641).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
.State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  10835.  A  biU  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  I»reeldent  and  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secvire 
within  the  Federal  Oovenuneut  effective 
protection  and  repreeentatlon  of  the  inter- 
ests of  oonsumers,  and  for  other  purposes 
with  amendments  (Rept.  92-642).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H.R.  10987.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feaslblllt; 
Investigation  of  the  Lower  James-Fort  Ran- 
dall water  diversion  proposal  in  South 
DakotA,  and  for  other  puri>oees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  10988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  stirvlvors 
of  police  offlcerB  killed  in  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BIAOOI: 

H.R.  10989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  provide  beneQts  to  survivors 
of  police  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10990.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Inter- 
est paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  10991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  permit 
sessions  of  the  legislature  at  places  other 
than  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPBLL: 

HJi.  10992.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  certain  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  small  contractors  and  the 
payment  of  interest  and  attorneys'  fees  on 
Judgments  obtained  against  the  United 
States  by  such  contractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has  40 
quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  such 
quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH : 

H.R.  10994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself,  Mrs 
DwTKB  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 

H.R.  10995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  that 
coverage  sball  be  available  under  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  for  all  residential 
properties,  to  extend  for  a  years  (until  De- 
cember 31.  1973)  the  date  by  which  an  area 
must  have  adopted  adequate  land  use  and 
control  measures  in  order  to  qualify  for  flood 
Insurance  coverage  and  the  date  as  of  which 
the  existing  authority  for  emergency  Federal 
Implementation  of  the  program  will  expire, 
and  to  suspend  (until  December  31,  1973)  the 
existing  provisions  making  flood  insurance 
coverage  a  condition  of  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  10996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  because  of 
physical  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and   Labor. 

By  MK.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoBSTTRX,  Mr.  HAaanfOTOif,  Mr.  Hos- 
TON,  Mr.  Ranosl,  and  Mr.  Yatbom)  : 

H.R.  10997.  A  bUI  to  regulate  the  disposi- 
tion of  wastes  by  subsurface  Injection;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McKEVl'lT: 

H.R.  10998.  A  bUI  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MXCVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bsgich)  : 

H.R.    10999.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Voting 


Right  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MTT.T.p  of  Arkansas: 

H3.  11000.  A  bin  to  exempt  VS  vessels 
from  the  duty  Jevled  by  section  446  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  equipments  «tnd  repaU 
parts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  11001.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  certain  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies  to  finance  the  development  costs  of 
certain  connecting  sewer  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  RAniring  and  Currency. 

HJi.  11002.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  distribution  and  mm  ot 
toxic  chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  11003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  certain  em- 
ployees to  establish  qualified  pension  plans 
for  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
they  were  self-employed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HJl.  11004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  11005.  A  bill  to  require  that  persons 
who  presently  possess  firearms  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  certificate 
which  would  evidence  their  eligibility  to 
possess  firearms,  to  require  that  persons  who 
purchase  firearms  obtain  such  certificate,  to 
require  tha*  persons  who  purchase  ammu- 
nition possess  such  certificate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  MATsmrAGA,  Mr.  Rox, 
and  Mr.  Perxehts)  : 

H.R.  11006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  improve 
safety  on  the  highways  by  Improving  driver 
skill,  driver  attitudes,  and  driver  knowledge 
of  highway  regulations;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CHARA: 

H.R.  11007.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  injury,  illness,  dlsabUlty,  or  death  of 
employees  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  11008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
agreements  between  ministers  and  their  em- 
ployers to  treat  ministers  as  employed  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 

HJi.  11009.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improv- 
ing the  economy  and  living  conditions  In 
rural  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  11010.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act,  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  Is  unreasonable,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  11011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strangthenlng  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cotameice. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.B,.  11012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
inoome  the  aotlre  amouot  of  the  oocnp)enaa- 
tlon  ot  members  of  the  Armed  Fwces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  ot  war,  miss- 
ing in  acUon,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
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tli«  Vietnam  oozifllot;  to  the  Ooounltt«e  oa 
Ways  and  lleaoa. 

By  Mr.  TOUNQ  of  FlorUU: 
H.B.  11013.  A  blU  to  requlTA  public  <Ua- 
cloiure  by  certain  recipients  ctf  Federal  funda 
of  Information  required  to  be  kept  by  sucb 
recipient*  ae  a  condition  of  xeoelvlng  sucb 
funda;  to  the  Committee  on  OoTernment 
Operatlona. 

By  ICr.  HOOAN: 
HJO.  11014.  A  bill  to  facilitate  ttmto.  pur- 
suit  of   crlinlnaU   in   tn*   Dlctrlct   of   Co- 
lumbia;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia. 

HJi.  11016.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Communl- 
catlona  Act  of  1934  to  establlah  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licensee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fotrelgn  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MC&IMMSY : 
HJi.  11018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCKINMHV    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Aazuo,  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Binghaii.  Mr. 
Btbton,  Mr.  DufBLsoN,  Mr.  Dunam, 
Mr.  EacR.  Mr.  Fobstthx.  Mr.  Fai- 
iJXtQtrtJtsExi,  Mr.  Pekt,  Mrs.  Orasso, 
Mr.   HsLFxaN,  Mr.   Harbinoton,   Mr. 
HxcHia  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bob- 
ton,  Mr.  KTrrKXNDAix,  Mr.  Lnrr,  Mr. 
LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McCiobt,  Mr. 
MXKVA,    Mrs.   Mime,   Mr.   Nbdzx.   Mr. 
Rxbolb.  and  MT.  Stbxls)  : 
HJB.  11017.A  bUl   to  provide  that  a  U.S. 
passport  shall  not  disclose  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  person  to  whom  It  was  Issued;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POAQB  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
TEAom  of  California) : 
HJEl.  11018.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
fanner-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  and  to  associations  and 
other  entitles  upon  which  farming  opera- 
tions are  dependent,  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate and  flexible  flow  of  money  into  rural 
areas,  and  to  modernize  and  consolidate  ex- 
isting farm  credit  law  to  meet  c\irrent  and 
future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BxTTS,  Mr.  HtexBT,  Mr.  Holitieu}, 
Mr.   WnxiAiu,  and  Mr.  Htttchin- 

BON)  : 

HJl.  11019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosures 
designed  to  Inform  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  legislative  measvires,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  RAILJBBACK   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BXAsco,  Mr.  Fkxmzxl,  Mr.  HAi.pxaN, 
Mr.  Knos.  Mr.  Rodiwo,  Mr.  Bchwxk- 
oxL,  Mr.  SxBKLTUB,  Mr.  Wbioht,  and 
Mr.  WioGrNS)  : 
H.R.  lioao.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  diirlng 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BOOEBS    (for   hlmeeW,    Mr. 
Ktbob.  Ur.  PBxm  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  STwauoTON,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nix- 
■Kir,  Mr.  Cabtkk.  and  Mr.  BAarmas) : 
H.B.  11031.  A  Mil  to  control  the  «sn1»a*oin 
o<  noise  detrlmeotal  to  t3ie  human  envlron- 
mei¥t,  and  fior  otlwr  puzposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Interatate  end  Foreign  Oxmneroe. 
By  M^.  eTAOOERS: 
HJt.  11093.   A  t>m  to  encourage  nattonal 
developmant  by  providing  incenttvea  flor  the 
eatablislUBenit    of    new    or    expanded    Job- 
producing  and  Job-tralndng  indnetslal  and 
oommerotal  fttf^lltlea  in  rural  areas  bavtog 


high  proportion*  of  pennns  wlith  low  Incomes 
or  which  have  expcrleaoed  or  £aoe  a  substan- 
tial lo«i  of  poptilatlai  because  of  migration, 
and  for  other  puipoaes;  to  tSte  Cotmnlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TAOOXBS  {tat  UmMU  and 
Mr.  Snnron) : 

HJL  11033.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Aviation  Aot  ot  1888  so  as  to  auttacrlze  the 
Civil  AsroDautlcB  Board  to  regulate  the  de- 
preelaaom  accounting  oif  adr  carrlen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Initerstate  and  Foreign  com- 
merce. 

HJl.  110S4.  A  bill  to  amend  VtM  Federal 
Aviation  Aot  of  1958  so  as  to  olailfy  the 
powers  of  the  ClvU  Aercmautlos  Board  In 
reei>eot  of  oansoUdataon  at  certain  prooeed- 
Inga:   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

H.R.  1103S.  A  blU  to  aoMnd  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aot  at  1MS8  ao  as  to  apeoifloaUy  pro- 
vide that  wmaedlal  orders  laeued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  enforcement  proceed- 
ings may  require  the  repayment  of  obarges 
collected  in  excess  of  tibose  in  lawfully  flled 
tazlffs;  to  the  Oommlttec  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  11036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aot  of  1968  so  as  to  assure  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Board's  participation  and  rep- 
resentation In  certain  oourt  proceedings 
through  its  own  oounael  as  a  matter  of  right; 
to  provide  for  all  review  of  Board  actionjB  in 
the  court  of  appeals;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  11027.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  relating  to  rail- 
road loan  guarantees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJi.  11028.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  22(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Cocamerce  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  free  or  reduced  rates  for  certain 
Government  traffic,  except  In  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BLR.  11029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Aot  so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  to  restructure 
essential  railroad  service  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  11030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Oonunerce  Act,  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
garding conglomerate  holding  companies  In- 
volving carriers  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commlfislon  and  noncarrlers,  and  for 
orther  purpoees:  to  tlie  Committee  ou  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  11031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  CXxnmlsslon,  after  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  establlsb- 
meiit  of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates  be- 
tween motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  oommon  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJI.  11032.  A  bill  to  enable  the  blind  and 
the  otherwise  physically  disabled  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 

HJi.  11033.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  Sherman  Act  to  the  businesses  of  or- 
ganized  professional  team  spiorts:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

HJI.  11034.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  with  respect  to 
certain  officers  of  the  Army  Reserve  or  Air 
Force  Reserve  their  employment  as,  and  re- 
tention In,  an  active  status  beyond  28  or  30 
years  if  they  are.  Army  Reserve  or  Air  Reserve 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJI.  11036.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  designate  the  medal 
of  honor  awarded  for  military  heroism  as  the 
"Congressional  Medal  of  Honor";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioes. 

By  Mr.  FBIOB  of  Texas: 

HJI.  11088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConaoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1981  to  Increase  the  maximum  psroentage 
limit  on  the  amount  of  any  oonctruotton 
grant  for  water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
serving  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommitte*  on  Agrleulture. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

HJI.  11087.  A  bUl  to  ameod  ttie  Uitanul 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  Income  tax 
simpliflcatlon.  reform,  and  rellaf  for  amall 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN    (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 

BIAOGI)  ; 

HJl.  11038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Boonomlc 
Stabilization  Act  o<  1970.  as  amended,  to 
direct  the  President  to  stabilize  rentcUs  and 
carrying  charges  through  the  period  ending 
at  midnight  April  30,  1072;  to  the  OcnunlUee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  11039.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  the  rentals  and 
oarrylng  charges  charged  for  acoommodatlons 
in  federally  asaUted  housing  may  not  exceed, 
for  the  period  ending  at  midnight  April  30, 
1973,  the  levels  at  which  rentals  have  been 
stabilized  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11816; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINa : 

HJI.  11040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excioe  tax  on  Ores,  innertubes,  and 
tread  rubber;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8HRIVER: 

H.R.  11041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  lm.provement8  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehablllUtlng  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED : 

H.R.  11042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  In  order  to  conquer 
cancer  and  the  other  nukjor  killer  diseases  as 
soon  as  possible;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  11043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  class  of  commuter 

air  carriers,  to  provide  for  Issuance  of  certi- 
ficates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  to 
members  of  that  class  who  may  apply  there- 
fore, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conamerce. 

By  Mr.  DDXSKI; 
H.J.  Res.  899.  Joint  resolution   requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating October  9  as  "General  Caslmir  Pulaski 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PINDLET    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Fbabex.  Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Oallaghkb, 

Mr.   RosxNTHAL,   Mr.   BnroHAM,   Mr. 

Dxi.i.TTMs.    Mr.    HALincBN,    and    Mr. 

Zaslocki)  ; 

H.J.  Res.  900.  Joint  resolution  to  create  an 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OALIFIANAKTH: 
H.J.   Res.   901.   Joint  resolution   to   assure 
that  every  needy  schoolchild  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHER: 
H.J.  Res.  902.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorise 
disaster  loans  with  respect  to  certain  ic 
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arising  as  the  result  of  recent  natural  disas- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 

HJ.  Res.  903.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  fifth 
article  of  amendment  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicary. 

By  Mr.  MCCLOSKEY: 

H.J.  Res.  904.  Joint  resolution  to  declare  a 
US.  policy  of  achieving  population  stabili- 
zation by  voluntary  means;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  to  nssiure 
that  every  needy  schoolchild  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
.section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.J.  Res.  908.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
disaster  loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses 
arising  as  a  result  of  recent  natural  disaster, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.J.  Res.  907.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Federal  Budget; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  630.  Resolution:  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AffaOrs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  ViimaAif  and  Mr. 
BiAGOi) : 
H.  Res.  831.  Resolution  relative  to  Irish 
national   self-determination;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJI.  11044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorie 
T.  Smith,  the  widow  of  Hawley  Armistead 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON : 

HJI.  11046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  P.  F^ientes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  11048.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emilia 
Majowlcz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SAO  AN: 
H.R.  11047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  W. 
Wotrlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE : 
HJI.  11048.  A  olU  for  the  relief  of  Yau  Plk 
Chau;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANOBL: 
RJt.  11049.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Oersy 
Ouevera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WIDN  ALL: 
H.R.  11060.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Aimlg 
G.  Kandoian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cltiry. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

143.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  convention  of  the  International  North- 
west Aviation  Council,  relative  to  diversion 
of  airport  and  airways  trust  funds,  which  was 
rcrferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oocnmeroe. 
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PRESIDENT  OP  COPPER  WELD  STEEL 
CO.  ON  STEEL  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  JAPANESE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip H.  Smith,  president  of  Copperweld 
Steel  Co.,  made  an  important  statement 
to  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
today  concerning  the  steel  import  nego- 
tiations currently  taking  place  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  commend  Mr.  Smith's  candid  re- 
marks to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  everyone  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Smith's  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Rkcobd  at 
this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate: 

Stateicbnt  or  P.  H.  Smith  to  the  CoMMtrNi- 

CATIONS   AND   NATIONAL   AWTAIBB   COOBDINAT- 

iNG  CoMMrmx  or  the  American  Iron  and 

STEXL  iNSTtl'U'X'E,  WEDNISDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29, 
1971 

The  specialty  steel  producers  \n  the  United 
States  are  in  a  unique  position  concerning 
the  negotiations  currently  being  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  State  Department  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  steel  industry, 
headed  by  Mr.  Inayama,  President  of  the 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Federation,  and  also  Pres- 
ident of  Japan's  No.  1  Steelmaker,  Nippon 
Steel.  It  is  interesting  that  the  negotiations 
have  gone  fairly  smoothly,  partli^ularly  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  the  new  agreement, 
and  to  the  market  growth  factor  that  will  re- 
main m  effect  for  the  life  of  his  second  agree- 
ment. While  there  are  stlU  some  details  to  be 
worked  out,  mainly  concerning  the  classifi- 
cation of  steel  products  between  the  Japa- 
nese export  product  terminology  and  the 
United  States  tariff  terminology,  the  funda- 
mental issues  In  the  large  tonnage  markets 
have  essentially  been  resolved. 

The  remaining  basic  issue  is  essentially  at 
what  point  in  time  do  the  Japanese  specialty 
steel  producers  return  to  the  voluntary  limi- 


tation levels  set  for  the  specialty  steels  in  the 
agreement  signed  by  Mr.  Inayama  in  1968. 
The  Europeans  who  are  also  involved  In  ne- 
gotiations with  our  State  Department,  have 
directly  stated:  "The  problem  of  the  specialty 
steels  is  essentially  a  Japanese  problem,  and 
we  don't  intend  to  get  concerned  with  it." 

Indeed  it  is  a  Japanese  problem!  In  the 
agreement  signed  by  Mr.  Inayama,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1968,  the  statement  was  made: 
"During  this  period,  tiie  Japanese  steel  com- 
panies wUl  try  not  to  change  greatly  the 
product  mix  and  the  pattern  of  distribution 
of  trade  as  compared  with  the  present."  The 
matter  of  semantics  comes  into  play,  mainly 
with  the  word  "greatly".  Wtiat  Is  a  "great" 
change  In  a  product  mix?  In  the  last  two 
years  the  Imports  of  Japanese  steels  in  the 
specialty  categories;  namely,  stainless,  alloys, 
and  tool  steels  have  exceeded  the  voluntary 
limitation  levels  by  a  range  of  40  to  50%. 
The  Japanese  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  the 
basic  disagreement  now  Is  the  timing  of  re- 
turn to  their  original  commitment  levels. 

Mr.  Inayama  is  In  a  very  difficult  position. 
Nippon  Steel,  formed  through  the  merger  of 
Yawata  Steel  and  Fuji  Steel,  controls  approx- 
imately 50%  of  the  specialty  steel  production 
in  Japan.  Through  afflliations  with  Joint  ven- 
ture compMuiles,  the  actual  control  is  far  In 
excess  of  60%.  Yet  Mr.  Inayama,  first  as  sig- 
natory to  the  letter  of  intent  to  the  n.S.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  second  as  Chairman  of  the 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters  Association,  and 
third  as  bead  of  Nippon  Steel,  breached  good 
faith  In  allowing  the  st>eclalty  steel  imports 
to  80  significantly  deviate  from  his  original 
commitment.  This  was  not  a  coincidental  de- 
viation— it  was  part  of  a  deliberately  and 
carefully  laid  plan,  and  therefore  does  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Inayama  can 
be  trusted  in  a  subsequent  agreement  for  the 
period  1972  through  1975. 

To  return  to  the  appropriate  1971  levels  at 
this  time  would  mean  that  specialty  steels 
would  actually  have  to  be  re-shipped  back  to 
Japan  from  the  United  States,  "nils  is  imprac- 
tical, and  the  Umted  States  concedes  this 
point.  The  Anterican  specialty  steel  has  re- 
quested the  State  Department,  however,  to 
ask  the  Jf^ienese  steel  industry  to  return  to 
their  committed  levels  by  1972.  The  Japmnese 
are  unwilling  to  do  this  and  are  holding  out 
for  a  return  to  the  voluntary  limitations  by 
1973.  Since  there  is  no  dispute  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  Industry  that  the  agreement  has 
been  violated,  the  U.S.  State  Department  Is 


essentially  in  the  position  of  "negotiating 
with  a  thief  as  to  when  the  money  will  be 
rettimed." 

Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  and 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United  States, 
both  when  a  candidate  for  the  office  in  1968. 
and  since  assuming  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, has  maintained  that  an  equitable 
agreement  will  be  reached  with  the  Japa- 
nese steel  industry.  It  Is  clearly  a  source  of 
embarrassment  that  tills  agreement  lias  been 
violated.  The  violation  has  also  t>een  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  a  number  of  the  basic 
steel  producers  In  the  Japanese  steel  Indus- 
try, other  than  Nippon  Steel.  These  com- 
panies have  essentially  lived  within  the 
lUnlts  of  the  agreement,  and  can  rightly 
feel  that  Mr.  Inayama  has  failed  in  his  lead- 
ership and  fundamental  commitment  to  live 
up  to  a  signed  agreement. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  is  a  delicate  situa- 
tion, and  one  wrought  with  a  certain  amount 
of  emotion  as  well  as  reason.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  Japanese 
reaction  were  the  United  States  to  be  nego- 
tiating with  the  Japanese  for  a  share  of  the 
Japanese  market.  If,  for  example,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  largest  American 
steel  comjjeny,  also  being  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute, were  to  be  in  Japan  telling  the  Ja- 
panese Foreign  Ministry  that  the  American 
steel  producers  would  have  sucb  and  su<^ 
percent  of  the  Japanese  Steel  markets,  with 
a  growth  rate  of  X  percent  per  year,  and  that 
the  American  tariff  spedflcaUons  would  be 
the  ones  to  prevail,  It  would  certainly  be  un- 
derstandable that  the  Japanese  industry 
would  get  somewhat  emotional.  Likewise, 
when  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  It  is 
understandable  that  the  American  specialty 
steel  Industry  doesn't  like  the  Japanese  posi- 
tion. 

The  question  Is  where  does  the  specialty 
steel  industry  In  the  United  States  go  from 
here?  The  industry  has  had  the  experience 
of  seeing  one  agreement,  signed  by  Mr.  Ina- 
yama, significantly  violated.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Inayama's  algnattire 
Is  good  on  another  agreement.  On  a  moral 
basis,  Mr.  Inayama's  position  is  untenable — 
he  has  broken  his  word  and  lias  lost  the 
honor  and  respect  of  many  as  a  result.  Can 
the  Japanese  be  expected  to  keep  faith  with 
a  new  agreement?  UntU  the  answer  can  be 
clearly  affirmative,  it  would  ttpptsx  to  be  in 
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tb«  b«at  lnt«rMt  of  tb«  American  specialty 
steel  Indiutry  to  proceed  to  obtain  legislative 
relief.  bopeXuUy  only  as  an  Interim  step,  un- 
til full  rationalisation  of  Japanese/ American 
trade  policy  can  be  acoompUahed. 

Phillip  H.  Smith. 


STATEMENT  OP  WILLIAM  H. 
WETTZEL.  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
GENERAL  MANAGER.  WATER 
MANAGEMENT  DIVISION,  CALOON 
CORP.  OF  Pl'i'ltJBUKOH,  PA..  BE- 
FORE HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 


HON.  JAMES  a  FULTON 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvwila.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Congrxssiomal 
Record  the  excellent  statement  of  one 
of  our  outstanding  Pittsburgh  executives 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  progressive 
thinking  and  proposals  in  the  field  of 
water  management.  pollutUm  control, 
and  sewage  treatment  proceflses. 

A  federally  sponsored  bonus  payment 
program  to  encourage  municipalities  to 
do  a  more  effective  Job  of  pollution  con- 
trol was  proposed  by  an  executive  of  a 
Pittsburgh-based  water  pollution  control 
firm  in  testimony  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion September  15.  1971.  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

W.  H.  Weltzel,  vice  preeldent  of  Calgon 
Corp..  urged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiate  a  pollution  control  bonus 
program  that  will  give  financial  rewards 
to  those  coaununlUes  which  consistently 
do  a  more  effective  Job  of  water  pollu- 
tion contrrt. 

Mr.  Weltzel  said: 

One  tecbnique  would  be  to  reimburse  the 
community  for  some  part  of  the  additional 
expense  Incurred  In  purchasing  products 
which  Increase  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

He  said  such  payments  should  be  based 
on  achieving  some  si)eciflc  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  effluent  from  the 
plant. 

The  Calgon  executive  said  new  methods 
and  materials  are  available  which  are 
compatible  with  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  and  plants  and  which  can 
improve  sewage  plant  effluent.  He  named 
three  technological  advances  which  can 
be  applied  immediately  to  improve  re- 
moval of  oxygen-consuming  materials 
from  sewage. 

The  first,  he  said  is  the  use  of  poly- 
mer chemicals  In  primary  plants  to  In- 
crease removal  of  suspended  solids.  While 
most  plants  achieve  about  35  percent  re- 
moval by  allowing  the  solids  to  settle  by 
gravity,  use  of  polymers  can  increase  this 
operation  to  as  high  as  60  percent.  The 
pollution  control  expert  s£ild  this  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  immediately  and 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
person   per  day. 

Weitzel  said  the  second  technique  in- 
volves the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  air 
in  blcrfoglcal  systems.  He  said  the  procees 
improves  removal  of  biochemical  oxygen 
demand — BOD — materials  from  sewage 
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and,  in  effect,  increases  the  capacity  of 
existing  secondary  treatment  plants. 

The  third  advance  Is  the  use  of  gran- 
ular activated  carbon  to  take  out  BOD 
not  completely  removed  from  sewage  by 
secondary  biological  treatment  and  bio- 
logically resistant  chemicals  such  as  pes- 
ticides and  herbicides.  He  cited  the  in- 
clusion of  a  Calgon  granular  carbon  sys- 
tem at  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  to  help  pro- 
duce water  of  virtually  potable  quality 
from  sewage  as  an  outstanding  exajnple 
of  carbon's  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  polymers  and 
carbon  by  thCTnselves,  Weitzel  said  they 
can  be  used  together  in  a  physical/ 
chemical  process  developed  by  Calgon  to 
completely  supplant  secondary  biological 
treatment.  He  said  pilot  testing  of  the 
process  was  conducted  in  Rocky  River, 
Ohio,  and  that  a  10-milllon-gailon-per- 
day  plant  soon  will  be  built  there  with 
the  help  of  an  approximate  $1  million 
grant  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Weitzel  also  suggested  a  financial 
bonus  to  those  communities  which  con- 
struct new  facilities. 

He  said   that — 

A  municipality  coiild  be  reimbursed  for 
one-third  of  the  Interest  on  Its  sewage  plant 
construction  bonds  If  the  effluent  consis- 
tently was  more  than  86  percent  free  of 
BOD.  Such  a  provision  wo\ild  give  the  com- 
munity an  incentive  to  construct  facilities 
which  go  beyond  the  current  norm  for  sec- 
ondary biological  treatment  of  85  percent 
removal. 

He  said  also  that  reimbursement  of 
one-third  of  the  interest  costs  could  be 
based  on  consistent  removal  of  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  suspended  solids  and 
the  final  one-third  for  consistent  removal 
of  85  percent  of  phosphates. 

Mr.  Weitzel  said: 

What  we  are  suggesting  Is  that  there  l>e 
financial  benefit  to  communities  which  pro- 
duce high-quality  effluent  no  matter  what 
technology  is  used  to  achieve  that  result. 

In  concludmg  his  statement  Weitzel 
said: 

Incentives  of  this  nature  would  have  the 
incidental  benefit  of  encouraging  commu- 
nities to  hire  competent  personnel  and  to 
properly  maintain  the  facility  after  con- 
struction. A  federal  grant  to  construct  a 
new  sewage  treatment  facility  can  go  for 
naught  if  the  community  faUs  to  hire  suf- 
ficient and  competent  personnel  to  operate 
the  plant  or  is  unwilling  to  spend  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  repair. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  WELLIAM  H.  WlITZII. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  testify.  I  am  William  H. 
Weltael.  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Water  Management  Division  of  Calgon 
Corporation.  Since  1947.  Calgon  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  development  and 
application  of  water  pollution  control  meth- 
ods and  products.  Today,  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Calgon  pro- 
vides a  full  range  of  water  pollution  control 
services  for  industrial  plants  and  municipal- 
ities. It  is  from  this  background  in  environ- 
mental coutTtA  that  I  would  like  to  speak 
today. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  comments  on 
legislation  now  pending  before  this  Commit- 
tee. Rather,  I  propose  to  provide  some  back- 
ground on  new  sewage  treatment  technology 
which  Is  fundamental  to  such  legislation,  and 
to  urge  that  the  federal  government  initiate 
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a  pollution  control  bonus  program  that  will 
give  financial  rewards  to  thoae  communities 
which  consistently  do  a  more  effective  Job 
of  pollution  control.  I  Iselieve  such  a  program 
would  lead  to  broader  use  of  new  technology 
In  existing  and  new  sewage  treatment  plants 
eind  to  more  efficient  operation  of  both  new 
and  existing  facilities. 

I  believe  that  widespread  use  of  these  Im- 
proved sewage  treatment  methods  will — at 
comparable  cost — help  restore  the  nation's 
water  quality  much  more  quickly  than  con- 
tinued application  of  conventional  sewage 
treatment  methods.  Regrettably,  I  see  no 
way  to  achieve  a  significant  reduction  In  total 
sewage  treatment  costs,  but  some  of  the  de- 
velopmenu  I  will  discuss  today  shotild  en- 
able the  nation's  taxpayers  to  realize  greater 
benefits  from  their  present  and  future  in- 
vestment in  sewage  plants. 

Fortunately,  the  new  treatment  methods 
are  fully  compatible  with  existing  sewage 
treatment  processes  and  plants.  Because  of 
this  relationship,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
briefiy  reviewing  conventional  practices — 
using  this  review  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
comparison  with  the  newer  treatment 
methods. 

As  this  Committee  knows,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  sewage  treatment  is  to  reduce  the 
biochemical  oxygen  demand — the  BOD — in 
sewage.  Raw  sewage  generally  contains  more 
than  160  parts  per  million  of  BOD,  and  this 
imposes  a  severe  demand  on  the  available 
oxygen  supply  in  a  river,  lake  or  stream. 

BOD  exists  in  essentially  two  forms — sus- 
pended solids  and  dissolved  organic  ma- 
terial. In  conventional  biological  systems, 
the  design  criteria  call  for  removal  of  ap- 
proximately 86%  of  the  BOD  In  a  two-stage 
treatment  process.  In  the  primary  treatment 
phase,  suspended  solids  are  removed  in  large 
concrete  or  metal  clarlflers.  The  basic  proc- 
ess Involved  here  is  simple  gravitational 
settling.  Such  primary  treatment  produces 
only  about  36%  removal  of  BOD.  The  addi- 
tion of  treatment  chemicals  can  increase  re- 
moval to  the  SOll-to-eS'c  range. 

The  second  phase  of  conventional  treat- 
ment Involves  the  removal  of  dissolved  or- 
ganic materials,  which  are  also  high  In  oxy- 
gen demand.  In  this  procesi,  organics  are  par- 
tially removed  by  passing  the  liquified  sewage 
through  a  large,  aerated  chamber  In  which 
masses  of  bacteria  metatx>lize  the  wastes. 
This  treatment  can  increase  cumulative  BOD 
removal  to  approximately  85  "^i — provided  the 
biological  system  is  functioning  properly.  Un- 
fortunately, biological  s;r8tems  are  violnerable 
to  changes  resulting  from  temperature,  acid- 
ity or  alkalinity  of  the  water,  and  the  in- 
troducUoa  of  toxic  chemicals.  As  a  result, 
BOD  removal  often  falls  below  86% — fre- 
quently to  levels  on  the  order  of  75'%  or 
even  60  °'^. 

IMPaovCD    TBEATMKNT    MrTHODB 

There  are  at  least  three  technological  ad- 
vances which  can  now  be  applied  to  improve 
BOD  removal  in  existing  sewage  treatment 
plants.  These  advances  are : 

1 1 )  The  use  of  polymer  chemicals  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  primary  plants; 

(3)  The  use  of  oxygen — Instead  of  air— in 
conventional  biological  treatment  systems; 
and 

(3)  The  use  of  granular  activated  carbon 
to  upgrade  the  effluent  from  existing  biologi- 
cal plants. 

Two  of  these  advances  can  be  combined  to 
provide  a  new  form  of  secondary  treatment 
A  two-stage  physical /chemical  process  has 
been  devised  using  poij^mers  In  primary  treat- 
ment and  granular  activated  carbon  In  place 
of  the  biological  process  for  the  secondary 
treatment  phase. 

1.  Vae  of  polymtrt  to  improve  prinMry 
tr^otment 

The  use  of  polymers  In  primary  treat- 
ment plants  derives  from  the  fact  that, 
even   today,   many   oommunlties   have   only 
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primary  sewage  treatment  XaclUtles.  Figures 
from  a  1968  study  showed  that  some  3300 
communlt'eb  rvlng  a  population  of  over 
36,000.000  p«M>ple  had  only  primary  treat- 
ment plants.  Fortunately,  the  performance  of 
primary  plants  can  be  greatly  Improved  by 
using  synthetic  polymer  coagulants  to  accel- 
erate solids  removal  In  primary  clarlflers.  Use 
of  these  polymers  often  Increases  BOD  re- 
moval from  about  36%  to  as  high  as  66%. 
Thus,  BOD  removal  in  primary  plants  can  al- 
most be  douljled  simply  by  adding  polymers. 
This  can  be  achieved  at  modest  ci^ltal  cost, 
with  only  a  slight  Increase  In  operating 
costs — and   It   can   be    accomplished   now. 

Let  me  refer  once  more  to  those  36  million 
people  living  in  communities  with  primary 
treatment  plants,  and  oiler  an  example.  Us- 
ing a  standard  factor  of  100  gallona  of  sew- 
age per  person  per  day,  and  assuming  an 
average  BOD  content  of  180-200  milligrams 
per  liter,  this  population  of  36,000.000  peo- 
ple is  responsible  for  a  total  BOD  load  of 
about  4,000.000  pounds  per  day.  That  calcula- 
tion includes  an  estimated  primary  treat- 
ment removal  of  36  %  of  the  BOD.  For  a  total 
additional  chemical  cost  of  about  $140,000  to 
$300.000 — or  .4  to  .0  of  a  cent  per  person  per 
day — we  can  Improve  BOD  removal  to  66% 
or  65%,  thus  cutting  the  total  BOO  discharge 
to  approximately  3.000,000  pounds.  Or,  to  put 
It  differently,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  953 
million  to  $73  million  (approximately  3%  to 
4%  of  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  for  water 
pollution  control)  we  could  have  removed 
an  estimated  additional  730  million  pounds 
of  BOD  from  the  nation's  waterways. 

I  think  the  rapidity  with  which  Improved 
primary  treatment  can  be  accomplished  is  a 
key  factor — particularly  when  we  bear  In 
mind  that  It  will  be  many  years  t>efore  sec- 
ondary treatment  plants  are  Installed  In  all 
our  communities.  The  US';  of  polymers  offers 
benefits  which  can  be  realized  Immediately. 
.\U  this  involves  is  slightly  higher  chemical 
treatment  costs  in  the  primary  plants,  yet  It 
can  double  removal  of  the  BOD  that  exists  In 
the  form  of  solids.  In  effect,  what  we  have 
now  Is  a  serious  under-utlllzatlon  of  existing 
primary  treatment  facilities.  The  irony  of 
this  situation — under-utilized  plants  at  a 
lime  when  there  Is  so  much  outcry  about  the 
perils  of  pollution — would  be  laughable  If  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  water  pollution  is 
such  a  serious  matter.  The  failure  to  operate 
plants  at  their  full  efficiency  is  an  anomalous 
situation  which  practically  cries  out  for  cor- 
rection. 

Calgon  has  successfully  applied  polymers 
in  primary  treatment  plants  In  the  cities  of 
Warren  and  Palnesville,  C^lo  and  Leetsdale, 
Pa.  Summaries  of  the  results  obtained  are 
attached  to  this  statement  (Exhibits  A  and 
B ) .  Dow  Chemical  has  also  had  broad  exper- 
ience In  the  use  of  polymers  for  this  purpose 
and  their  findings  have  been  reported  In  vari- 
ous technical  papers  and  publications.  A 
number  of  these  are  listed  In  the  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

In  connection  with  this  general  subject  of 
improved  primary  treatment,  there  Is  one 
additional  pcdnt  which  might  be  made.  The 
general  objective  of  providing  secondary 
treatment  facilities  for  all  communities  is  a 
highly  laudable  one,  and.  long  range.  Is  un- 
doubtedly neceeeary. 

Olven  the  present  shortage  of  ciq>ital,  how- 
i-ver,  we  may  be  trying  to  move  too  fast  to 
install  secondary  plants  In  those  commu- 
nities with  a  relatively  low  population  and 
which  are  locsted  on  river  basins  with  high 
natural  assimilative  capacity.  Such  oommu- 
nltlee  might  not  need  secondary  plants  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  if  we  concentrate 
on  upgrading  the  operation  of  the  prlxaary 
treatment  facilities.  In  the  interim,  federal 
construction  grants  could  be  focused  on  high- 
population  centers  on  overloaded  rlTer  ba^ns 
where  improvement  of  water  quality  Is  more 
urgent.  Polymer/coagulant  treatment,  In  ef- 
fect, can  help  us  keep  pollution  under  ooo- 
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trol  whUe  the  nation  aUocatee  Its  capital  re- 
sources to  river  basins  needing  prlortty  at- 
tention. 

PROaPHATX   BXMOVAX. 

In  discussing  the  removal  of  solids  In  pri- 
mary plants,  I  would  be  remise  tf  I  failed  to 
mention  that  the  use  of  polymen  In  oon- 
Junetlon  with  inorganic  coagulants  su^  as 
lime,  alum  or  ferric  chloride  produces  a 
dramatic  Improvement  in  phosphate  removal. 
Over  the  past  18  months  much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  oontroversy  over  pbos- 
phatee.  A  great  deal  of  the  dlseuaslon  has 
centered  about  proposals  to  remove  phoe- 
phate  from  househ<4d  detergents.  That 
would  produce  some  results,  '>^ut  It  would  be 
a  piecemeal  approach  to  the  subject.  Only 
about  half  the  phosphate  in  sewage  comes 
from  detergents.  The  other  60^  Is  derived 
from  human  wastes  and  other  sourcee. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  phosphates 
are  the  principal  cause  of  eutrophleatlon, 
even  though  state  legislatures  and  munici- 
palities have  taken  measures  to  limit  their 
use.  Although  the  scientific  debate  over  phos- 
phates continues,  the  technology  for  re- 
moving phosphate  from  sewage  Is  readily 
available.  We  can  easUy  remove  80%  of  the 
phosphate  from  all  aouroet  In  sewage  treat- 
ment plants — and  at  the  same  time  signif- 
icantly improve  BOD  and  solids  removal — at 
a  cost  of  only  a  few  dollars  per  person  per 
year. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  only  highly  advanced  tertiary 
treatment  methods  will  effectively  remove 
phosphates.  This  is  a  serious  misconception. 
Eighty  percent  removal  of  phosphate  can  be 
achieved  routinely  In  existing  treatment 
plants.  Again,  this  is  something  we  can  do 
now — simply  by  making  use  of  available  tech- 
nology. There  is  no  need  for  a  major  capital 
grants  program  to  remove  phosphate. 

I  wotild  like  to  cite  one  specific  example 
from  the  projects  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
At  Palnesville,  Ohio,  In  a  phosphate-removal 
project  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  (now  the  Water  Qtiallty 
Office  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy ) ,  phosphate  removal  with  chemical  treat- 
ment averaged  88%  versvis  16%  prior  to 
chemical  treatment.  On  the  basis  of  the  pop- 
ulation being  served  by  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  the  cost  per  person  Is  slightly 
lees  than  one  cent  per  day.  The  rameevUle 
plant  serves  a  total  population  of  approxi- 
mately 19,000  persons.  The  total  chemical  cost 
of  phosphate  removal  for  this  p<^uIation  is 
only  about  H30  per  day,  or  .6  of  a  cent  per 
person  per  day. 

The  Calgon  reports  and  the  Dow  Chemical 
publications  referred  to  earlier  Include  spe- 
cific information  on  phosphate  removal  with 
polymers  and  Inorganic  chemicals. 

I  would  like  to  offer  one  final  thought  on 
the  benefits  of  improved  solids  and  phos- 
phate removal.  When  solids  removal  is  Im- 
pxDved,  the  remaining  sewage  entering  the 
secondary  treatment  plant  can  be  processed 
more  effectively  because  there  Is  leas  sus- 
pended organic  matter  to  mterfere  with  the 
action  of  the  biological  mass  on  dissolved 
organic  matter.  This  is  a  treatment  bontu 
which  Is  sometimes  overlooked. 

2.  Use  of  Oxygen  To  Improve  the  Operation 
of  Biological  Sy$tem*  in  Secondary  Treetment 

The  second  technological  advance — the  use 
of  oxygen  to  improve  the  operatkm  of  sec- 
ondary biological  systems — can  serve  to  up- 
grade conventional  biological  treatment 
plants. 

Convantlonal  systsms  depend  upon  the 
f uncUonlng  of  large  masses  of  bacteria  which 
digest  organic  ImptxrltlsB.  This  process  oc- 
curs In  large  aeration  tanks.  The  Llnde  Divi- 
sion of  Union  Carbide  Corporation  and  Air 
Products  Company  have  developed  an  Im- 
proved te<dinlqus  which  calls  for  tbs  uas  of 
90%  oxygen,  rather  than  air.  and  dosed 
tanks  in  place  of  an  open  chamber. 
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SlDoe  the  use  of  oxygen  aeodsrates  growth 
of  the  bacteria  which  redtioe  orgai^los.  this 
prooeas  not  only  improves  BOD  removal  but 
also,  m  effect,  iaersaaas  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing secondary  pteata.  This  pnosss  Imw  been 
adopted  for  a  hufe  eipanstan  oC  ttta  sswi^ 
pUnt  in  the  Olty  of  Osttatt,  and  ttie  teeb- 
nology  was  the  subject  off  a  major  article  In 
the  October,  1970  issue  of  Water  and  Wastes 
Engineering,  a  trade  publication.' 

Business  Week  magagltw  devoted  a  full 
page  article  to  Union  Carbide's  Uoox  process 
on  November  7.  1970.  The  foUowlng  para- 
graph from  Business  Week  summarises  the 
benefits  of  the  process:  "Six  cities  already 
have  committed  themselves  to  using  Unox, 
and  another  80  monlctpalitles  are  actively 
Interested.  The  system's  appeal  lies  in  Its 
compatlbUlty  with  existing  sewage  treatment 
facilities;  rather  than  starting  from  scratch, 
cities  can  add  Unox  to  existing  plants  at 
fairly  low  cost.  In  essence,  Unox  can  double 
the  capacity  of  an  existing  facDlty,  without 
doubling  the  expense.  At  the  Newtown  Creek 
fadUty  in  Hew  Yoi*,  for  example,  a  Unox 
system  is  being  biUlt  because  there  was  sim- 
ply no  additional  land  available  for  expand- 
ing the  existing  plant."' 

3.  The  Vat  0/  GTanular  Activated  Carbon  To 
Upgrade  Mffluent  From  Biological  Treat- 
ment Plants 

Another  method  of  upgrading  secondary 
plants  calls  for  the  use  of  granular  activated 
carbon  at  an  additional  treatment  st^ 
beyond  the  biological  prooese.  Tbe  nation  has 
an  enormous  investment  in  biological  treat- 
ment plants,  and  the  return  on  that  invest- 
ment can  be  not*  fully  realised  if  steps  ai« 
taken  to  upgrade  the  effiuent  such  pUnu  dis- 
charge. One  practical  process  for  aooompllah- 
ing  this  U  to  pass  the  sewage  water  through 
large  tanks  of  granular  activated  carbon  after 
biological  treatmaat  has  been  completed. 
These  tanks  of  granular  carbon  can  upgrade 
effluent  quaUty  to  as  blgh  as  95%  BOD  re- 
moval. Equally  Important,  carbon  can  remove 
many  organic  chemlcaU  which  are  not  re- 
moved by  bacterial  action. 

Because  of  its  high  afllnlty  for  dissolved 
organic  ImpurltleB,  granular  carbon  has  long 
been  used  as  a  purification  medium  in  Indus- 
trial prooesses  and  m  the  processing  of  food- 
stuffs. Within  the  past  few  years,  the  suit- 
abUlty  of  carbon  for  "eOuent  polishing"  ap- 
pllcaOons  in  sewage  treatment  has  gained  m- 
tlonal  recognition  through  two  major  dem- 
onstration projects  at  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Pomona.  Callfanila. 

The  Pomona  plant  U  operated  jointly  br 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  OSoe  and  the 
Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  Angeles  County 
DetaUed  restUU  covering  this  highly  success- 
ful operation  of  a  carbon  system  were  re- 
ported in  an-articJe  In  the  October.  1967  is- 
sue of  the  Joomal  of  the  Water  Prtlutlon 
Control  Fe<teratk».> 

The  mstaUatlon  at  Z^ake  Tahoe  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  use  of  carbon  and 
other  Improved  waste  treatment  methods  to 
reclaim  water  for  reuse.  The  basic  treatment 
proceeses  at  Lake  Tahoe  Include  conventional 
primary  and  secondary  treatment,  followed 
by  phoqihate  and  nitrogen  reaovel.  flltia- 
tlon  In  mixed  media  beds,  carbon  treatment 
and  chlorlnatlon.  TIm  water  euM-glng  f»a«B 
these  treatment  prooasses  oontalns  only 
about  one  part  per  million  of  BCH>.  and  Is 
pure  enotigh  to  be  used  as  the  watw  supply 
for  a  166-actc  lake  In  Alpine  Oounty.  Call- 

<  Remus.  Oerald  J.,  "Detroit's  sewage  treat- 
ment process",  Water  aj%d  Wastes  Myiffineer- 
•'V.  PP   44-46  (October,  1970). 

•  BuHneu  Week.  •"Treating  waste  in  gr«ster 
haste",  p.  106  (Novsmber  7,  1870). 

'  Parkhurst.  John  O.,  vtanklln  D.  Jirj^uk, 
Oerald  N.  MoDermott  and  John  ^gM«i« 
•Pomona  AoUvated  Oartoon  Plant."  JownuU 
Water  Pollution  Control  Fedtratton.  Part  T 
pp.  R7O-R01  (October,  1967). 
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tor  111*.  This  Uke  (koowu  m  IiMtlan  Lak«)  hme 
a  capacity  of  on*  bUUoa  gkUona  of  «»ter,  and 
U  cow  being  UMd  for  boating,  fUlilng  and 
Irrigation.  On*  mmion  doUan  of  tlM  •a-mll- 
lion  pR>l«ct  was  provided  by  a  Federal  grant.' 
Both  of  these  mfttmwM  liMUeate  the  praotl- 
cablllty  c€  using  granular  activated  earbon  to 
upgrade  the  eflhient  from  other  treatment 


4.  A  Two-Stage  Phytlcal/OKemical  Treatment 
Process  Ustiif  Polymers  and  Granular  Ac- 
tivated Carbon 

In  addition  to  the  Improved  prUnary  and 
secondary  treatment  methods  already  men- 
tioned, there  la  a  major  new  treatment  proc- 
ess which  could  supplant  biological  systems 
where  new  sewage  plants  are  to  be  con- 
structed. 

In  1966.  Calgon  announced  a  two-stage 
phyaioal/chemlcal  process  baaed  on  the  use 
of  polymers  In  primary  treatment  and  the 
complete  substitution  of  carbon  for  biolog- 
ical treatment  In  the  secondary  treatment 
phase.  A  lO-mllUon-gallon-per-day  sewage 
treatment  plant  using  this  physical/ chemical 
process  will  soon  be  built  at  Rocky  River, 
Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.  The  environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  authorised  a 
demonstration  grant  of  approximately  |1  mil- 
lion to  help  the  participating  communities 
buUd  this  plant — a  grant  authorized  only 
after  extensive  pilot  teets  had  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  process.  These  teats 
demonstrated  that  the  pbyatcal/ohemlcal 
proceae  wUl  remove  93%  o<  both  BOD  and 
suspended  solids. 

The  chemical  treatment  program  at  Rocky 
River  Lb  also  designed  to  remove  pboephates. 

Total  operating,  maintenance  and  amor- 
tization costs  of  the  plant  at  Rocky  River, 
including  primary  treatment  and  sludge  dis- 
posal, are  estimated  to  be  comparable  to  the 
coets  of  a  conventional  biological  treatment 
plant.  The  projected  additional  operating 
coet  for  the  phyalcal/chemlcal  treatment 
system,  figured  for  a  family  of  four.  Is  ap- 
proximately 20  cents  per  month — about  $3.60 
per  year.  This  i2.bO  per-famlly,  per-year 
increcMe  will  provide  a  marked  Improvement 
over  results  generally  obtained  with  conven- 
tional methods.  At  Rocky  River,  suspended 
solids  removal  and  BOD  removal  will  both 
be  on  the  order  of  93%,  as  contrasted  with 
the  66%  to  76%  renooval  of  soUds  and  BOD 
often  produced  by  conventional  systems. 

An  Important  factor  to  be  considered  when 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  Is  to  be  built  Is 
the  land  area  the  facility  will  require.  The 
land  area  required  for  the  physical/chemical 
plant  at  Rooky  River  la  approximately  86% 
less  than  that  required  for  conventional 
treatment.  Thus  this  community  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  In  land  costs  In  an  expensive 
residential  area. 

Attached  to  the  text  of  this  statement  Is  a 
copy  of  government-Issued  publication  which 
explains  In  detail  the  benefits  of  the  pbysl- 
cal/Chemlcal  process  to  be  used  at  Rocky 
River  (Sxhlblt  C) .  (Also  see  Exhfi>lt  D.) 

Although  the  plant  at  Rocky  River  will  be 
the  first  sewage  treatment  system  exclusive- 
ly using  carbon  for  secondary  treatment,  a 
recent  emergency  In  the  State  of  Ohio  Illus- 
trated rather  dramatically  the  power  of 
granular  activated  carbon  to  remove  toxic  or- 
ganic substances  from  water. 

The  Incident  occurred  in  June,  1971  at 
Shawnee  Lake  In  southern  Ohio,  which  Is 
located  Just  a  few  ntllee  outside  the  city  ot 
Portsmouth.  The  trouble  at  Shawnee  Lake 
began  when  a  solution  of  highly  toxic  insec- 
ticide was  thrown  deliberately  Into  the  water. 
The  pesticide  killed  virtually  all  the  aquatic 
life  In  the  lake — Including  some  3,600  fish. 
Conservation  authorities  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  offlctols  of  the  Bnvironmental  Pro- 


'  The   Readers   Digest,    "Breakthrough    in 
Water  PoUutlon,"  pp.  167-176   (June.  1971). 
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tectlon  Agency  were  concerned  that  natural 
drainage  from  the  lake  would  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  fish  In  the  receiving  stream. 

After  dlscuaslona  with  a  consulting  engi- 
neer, state  and  fedecal  officials  Installed  a 
tampocary  oartMH  treatment  tank,  through 
which  all  the  water  in  the  lake  was  piunped 
for  purlflOKtloo  prior  to  discharge.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  thAt  on  U>e  basis  of  highly  sensi- 
tive chraaiatagia{>hlc  tests,  the  treated  water 
from  Shawnee  Lake  showed  no  traces  of 
pesticide,  and  tlM  contaminated  water  has 
been  purified  and  discharged.  After  scraping 
of  the  lake  bottom  to  remove  pesticide-con- 
taminated vegsffeatlon  and  soil,  Shawnee  Lake 
has  now  been  pcurtlaUy  r*-fllled  and  will  be 
re-stocked  with  fish. 

In  addition  to  its  high  capacity  for  removal 
of  Inapurltles — granular  carbon  baa  a  unique 
oharaoterlstio  which  I  believe  is  of  special 
importance:  Used  or  spent  carbon  can  be 
thermally  reactivated  to  full  absorptive  ca- 
pacity with  ooily  a  five  per  cent  loss  of  ma- 
terial in  the  reactivation  process.  Because 
of  this,  carbon  can  t>e  re-used  repeatedly  and 
creates  no  solid- waste  disposal  problem.  The 
carbon  system  at  Lake  Tahoe  is  equipped 
with  a  carbon  reactivation  system,  and  a 
similar  facility  will  be  provided  at  Rocky 
aiver. 

We  in  Industry  are  not  alone  in  calling 
for  the  adoption  of  new  technology.  Research 
people,  as  well,  recognize  the  need.  Messrs. 
TouhiU  and  Culp  of  Bateile-Northwest,  a 
distinguished  research  Institution,  recently 
authored  an  article  in  Public  Works  maga- 
zine from  which  I  now  quote : 

"The  public  has  been  seriously  misled  in 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  municipal 
waste  treatment  facUitias  they  have  financed. 
Secondary  treatment  plants  are  propoeed  for 
cases  requiring  86-90  percent  removal  of 
oxygen  demanding  materials  and  the  public 
no  doubt  feels  that  once  the  plant  Is  built 
their  obligation  is  complete  and  that  the 
plant  will  perform  at  this  efficiency.  A  ma- 
jority of  secondary  plants  do  not.  Were  the 
public  aware  ot  the  inherent  Instability  of 
many  secondary  processes  which  are  accen- 
tuated by  the  quality  of  operators  attracted 
by  the  low  salaries  offered,  public  support 
of  more  reliable  plants  and  higher  operator 
pay  scales  would  be  more  readily  obtained. 
The  public  must  share  the  blame  in  this 
case.  They  have  erred  in  assuming  its  speci- 
fied operation  is  automatically  achieved. 
Would  the  public  finance  the  more  reliable 
facilities  and  the  higher  operator  pay  re- 
quired to  assure  that  the  desired  oollutlon 
abatement  Is  Indeed  achieved?  Obviously,  this 
can  only  be  determined  by  putting  such  pro- 
p>oeals  dlreotly  to  the  public;  but  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  willing. 

"In  addition  to  failing  to  determine  the 
limit  of  the  public's  willingness  to  pay  for 
pollution  abatement,  technologists  often 
have  faUed  to  apply  new  technology  as  it 
becomes  available.  The  causes  are  many.  Reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  in  a  negative  position: 
They  have  Uttle  to  gain  from  promoting  or 
approving  new,  relatively  untried  technology 
when  approval  of  continued  use  of  older, 
proven  technology  represents  no  threat  to 
their  security.   •   •    • 

"Each  of  the  50  states  has  Its  own  regula- 
tory agency  which  must  approve  all  new 
wastewater  treatment  faclUtlee.  Thus,  the 
engineering  profession  is  facsd  with  60  sep- 
arate standards  of  acceptable  technology. 
The  mtuttplicity  of  standards  represents  a 
barrier  to  expeditlotis  application  of  new 
technology.  An  analogy  has  been  made  to  the 
likelihood  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970  If  60  separate  agencies  had  been  re- 
quired to  approve  the  technology  and  hard- 
ware used."  * 
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•  TouhiU,  C.  J.  and  Culp.  O.  L..  "Water  Pol- 
lution Control — Let's  Do  It  Right".  Public 
Works,   pp.   74-76    (August,    1971). 


Thoss  paragraphs  are  among  the  most 
cogent  statements  I  havs  read  in  easinsotlon 
with  this  general  situation. 

This  brief  discussion  of  improved  sewage 
treatment  methods  demonstrates  that  signifi- 
cant new  technology  Is  now  available.  But  the 
nation  is  confronted  by  a  paradox:  although 
there  is  a  critical  need  for  upgrading  the 
quality  of  sewage  treatment,  there  has  been 
an  unfortunate  lag  in  adopting  new  tech- 
nology. Resistance  to  change  is  a  fact  of  life 
in  this  as  In  all  areas  of  human  endeavor, 
and,  unfortunately,  most  communities  are 
continuing  to  build  sewage  treatment  plants 
based  on  biological  treatment  processes  which 
often  will  not  produce  the  quality  of  effluent 
specified. 

I,  therefore,  would  urge  that  Congress  in- 
clude in  the  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Program  some  sort  of  incentive  to  encour- 
age m«inlclpaimes  with  existing  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  to  operate  thoee  facilities  at 
their  maximum  efficiency. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  com- 
munities could  be  given  such  incentives.  One 
technique  would  be  to  reimbxirse  the  com- 
munity for  some  part  of  the  additional  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  purchasing  products  which 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  Any  such 
payments  should  be  based  on  achieving  some- 
speclflc  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  the 
effluent  of  the  plant. 

The  difficulty  today  Is  that  communities 
with  facilities  operating  loelow  design  effi- 
ciency have  no  incentive  to  upgrade  opera- 
Uon  of  those  facillUes.  There  is  a  "stick"  in 
most  states  in  the  form  of  a  sanction  Imposed 
by  the  state  if  the  community  has  an  inade- 
quate plant — but  there  is  nothing  In  the 
form  of  a  "carrot."  A  reimbursement  of  the 
Incremental  expenses  which  are  shown  to 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
effluent  would,  for  the  first  time,  give  mu- 
nicipalities the  incentive  to  operate  their  ex- 
isting facilities  at  their  maximum  efficiency. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  money  spent  this  way 
would  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  the  United  States. 
F^irthermorc,  this  is  a  program  which  could 
be  phased  out  as  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram finally  reached  the  goel  of  providing 
adequate  treatment  facilities  for  all  of  the 
population. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  Incentives  which 
could  be  afforded  communities  oonstructing 
new  facilities  to  encourage  them  to  adopt 
the  best  available  technology.  One  method  of 
doing  this  would  be  to  Incorporate  in  the 
Federal  grant  program  a  provision  that  the 
community  Ije  reimbursed  for  a  portion  of  Its 
interest  expense  on  bonds  issued  to  finance 
the  facility  for  a  several-year  period  after 
construction.  Such  a  reimbursement  should. 
I  think,  be  contingent  upon  the  facility's 
producing  an  effluent  meeting  certain  high 
quality  standards. 

Fur  example,  a  muulclpailty  could  be  reim- 
bursed for  one- third  of  the  interest  cost  If 
the  effluent  consistently  achieved  mure  than 
86  percent  removal  of  the  BOD  from  the  raw 
sewage.  Such  a  provision  would  give  the  com- 
munity an  incentive  to  construct  facilities 
which  go  beyond  the  current  norm  for  sec- 
ondary biological  treatment  of  86  percent  re- 
moval. Similarly,  reimbursement  of  one- third 
of  the  Interest  cost  could  be  based  upon 
consistent  removal  of  at  least  95  percent 
suspended  solids,  and  reimbursement  of  one- 
third  of  the  interest  cost  for  consistent  re- 
moval of  at  least  85  percent  of  the  phosphate. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting Is  that  there  be  a  financial  benefit  to 
corumunities  which  In  fact  produce  high 
quality  effluent  no  matter  what  technology  Lb 
used  to  achieve  that  result.  The  financial 
reward  should  not  be  based  on  design  param- 
eters or  promises,  but  only  on  achieved  re- 
sults. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Incentives  of 
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this  nature  would  have  the  incidental  bene- 
fit of  encouraging  communities  to  hire  com- 
petent personnel  and  to  properly  maintain 
the  facility  after  construction.  As  the  Oom- 
mlttee  well  knows,  a  Federal  grant  to  con- 
struct a  new  sewage  treatment  facility  can 
go  for  naught  If  the  community  fails  to  hire 
sufficient  and  competent  personnel  to  op- 
erate the  plant,  or  is  unwilling  to  spend  the 
fund.s  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  In  good 
repair. 

I  his  suggestion  of  financial  incentives  is 
certainly  not  a  complete  answer  to  that  prob- 
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lem.  but  it  would  t>e  a  partial  answer  to  a 
serious  problem  which  everyone  seems  to  rec- 
ognize exists. 

Before  concluding.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  my  company  is  a  producer  of  poly- 
mer coagulants  and  of  graninar  activated 
carbon.  It  is  true  that  more  widespread  use  of 
these  products  would  benefit  us  But  it  would 
also  benefit  others.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
competition  in  both  fields — Dow  Chemical, 
American  Cyanamid,  Hercules  and  several 
other  produce  polymers:  and  Westvaco.  Atlas 
Chemical  and  Witco  Chemical  compete  with 
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us  as  carbon  producers.  By  virtue  of  Calgon 's 
being  in  both  fields,  we  are  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  both  fields,  and  I  thought 
the  technological  advances  in  them — and  our 
thoughts  about  bow  they  can  be  applied — 
would  be  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  In  its  continuing  inquiries  into  what  can 
be  done  to  broaden  environmental  protec- 
tions. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  this  Committee,  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
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T  catment  I — Control  no  treatmsfit: 

POi 18-35  mg/l..      25mg;l 1225  mg/l... 

BOD 110-145mg,'l...  135  mg/l...      42  72  mg/l    .. 

COD 200 -500  mo/I...  268  mg,'l 82  150  mgl.. 

IOC  65  100  mg/l..       65mg.'l...     .  23-62  mg/l      . 

S.S 110  280(jii/l...   150  mg/l...       45  80  mg/l.    . 

Treatment  II — 150  ppm  lima  and  V2  ppm  anionic  polymar: 

PO.      .  lM7mt'l   ..      2!3mg'l 1.8  !5  mg/l. 
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S.S..  50-285  mg/  112  mg/l..    .     15  70  mg/l. 
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PO.  -.  15-25  mg/l.  25  mgfl...    .     1.5  12mg.. 

BOO .  36-105  mg/l  75  mgyl  .  10  35  mg/l. 

COO 95-300  mg/l  .      175  mg/l.       .  40  120  mgl 

TOC 35-IOu  m^l.     .  50  mg/l 15-155  mg,'I. 

S.S 80-250  mg/l....  120  mg/l 13-60  mg/l.  . 
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Treatment  IV    150  ppm  alum  and  '  •>  ppm  anionic  polymei 

PO.      .     ..    23-78  mg/l..        40  mgl 4-15  mgl.. 

BOD 30  125  mgl.     .  77  mgl .  3  29  mgl 

COD  106-280mg1         187  mgl     ..  25-64  mg  1         . 

TOC  46  96  mgl 67  mg/l    .        .   10-30  mgl 

S.S...  66218mg1  125  mgl  1450mgl 

Treatmertt  V— 40  ppm  ferric  chloride  and  0.4  ppm  nomonic  polymer: 

P0« 6  75mg/l 24mg,1 2  12  mgl... 

BOO  115  140  mgl     .   129  mgl 20-62  mgl 

COO  98-580mg'l 255  mg/l 28-«6  mg/l 

TOC  .      ...  35-120  mg/l 57  mg/l 11-42  mg/l 

S.S.1 80-260mg/l 132  mg/l 33-50  mg/l 

Troatmant  VI— 50  ppm  fame  chloride  and  1/2  ppm  nonionic  polymer. 

PO4 23-32mg/l 25.4mg'l.        2.5-6  mgl 

BOD  llO-KOmgi...  130mg/l 18  38  mg/l 

COO  180-350  mg/l...  258  m^l 36-55  mg/l 

TOC 62-95  mg/l 74  mg/1 11^8  mg/l 

SS  .  110-410  sig/l...  165  mg/t 20-35  mg/l 
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Source:  Calgon  Corp. 

ExHiarr  B 

Summarization  of  results  obtained  by  ap- 
plying conventional  coagulants  (such  as  lime, 
ferric  chloride  and  alum)  and  synthetic 
polynxerr  In  primary  treatment  plants. 

Warren,  Ohio.  A  30-day  treatment  program 
produced  80%  removal  of  phosphate.  The 
treatment  program  consisted  of  30  to  36  parts 
per  million  of  ferric  chloride  and  0.3  part  per 
mlUiou  of  a  synthetic  polymer. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  A  30-day  trial  produced 
these  results:  83%  removal  of  suspended  sol- 
ids. 65%  removal  of  BOD  and  83%  removal  of 
phosphate. 

Source:  Calgon  Corporation. 


ExHTwrr  C 

.^T  RocKT  RivKR.  Ohio,   a  New   Concept  in 

Wastewateb   Tkeatment    Plants 

A  black,  finely  ground,  and  sometimes 
dusty  substance  may  be  a  key  material  in 
helping  the  Nation  combat  water  pollution 
by  providing  better  treatment  for  municipal 
and  industrial  wastewaters. 

The  subetance  is  activated  carl>on.  long 
used  for  some  industrial  purposes  (and  for 
certain  cigarette  filters) .  Activated  carbon  has 
superior  properties  for  treating  wastewaters. 

Although  carbon  is  currently  used  to  treat 
wastewater  at  Lake  Tahoe,  California,  the 
new  Rocky  River,  Ohio,  treatment  plant  will 
be  the  first  In  the  world  to  provide  high- 
quality  water  by  a  process  which  depends 
solely  on  phyaloa] -chemical  treatment  meth- 
'Tds.  None  of  the  conventional  biological  proc- 
'"sses  used  in  other  treatment  plants  will  be 
required. 

Construction  of  this  plant,  partially  sup- 
ported by  a  Research  and  Development  Grant 
:rom  the  VS.  Department  of  Interior's  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration.  Is  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  the  Summer  of  1970 

The  proposal  for  the  new  Rocky  Rivei 
plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  10  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Puzenskl,  Sanitary  Bnglneer  of  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio.  The  plant  was  designed 
by   Wlllard    F.    Schade   and    Associates,    ths 


County's  consulting  engineer,  to  meet  the  wa- 
ter quality  requirements  set  forth  by  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Calgon  Corporation,  which  developed  the 
concept  of  using  activated  carbon  for  treat- 
ing clarified  wastewater,  estimates  that  the 
total  operating,  maintenance  and  amortiza- 
tion costs  of  the  process,  Including  primary 
treatment  and  sludge  disposal,  are  about  the 
same  as  the  costs  for  a  conventional  activated 
sludge  plant.  The  land  area  required  for  the 
process  using  activated  cart>on  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  required  for  conventional 
treatment. 

At  Roclcy  River,  conventional  primary 
treatment  will  be  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  coagulants  and  polymers  to  remove  phos- 
phorus and  susp>ended  solids.  The  clarified 
water,  containing  BO  milligrams  per  liter 
(mg/l)  of  both  BOD  and  suspended  solids, 
will  be  passed  downflow  over  granular  carbon 
at  a  rate  of  4.3  gallons  per  minute  per  square 
foot.  The  carbon  contacting  system  will  con- 
sist of  eight  rubber-lined  columns  in  parallel. 
Each  column  will  be  16  feet  in  diameter  and 
contain  8  x  30  mesh  activated  carbon  to  a 
depth  of  16  feet  (78,390  lbs.).  At  the  design 
flow  rate,  the  contact  time  (empty  bed 
basis)  between  water  and  carbon  will  be  36 
minutes. 

In  a  full-scale  clarification  study  and  a 
pllot-soale  carbon  adsorption  study  at  Rocky 
River*,  the  BOD  was  reduced  from  118  to  8 
mg/l  and  the  suspended  solids  from  107  to  7 
mg/l.  This  represents  an  overall  removal  of 
greater  than  93%  for  both  BOD  and  sus- 
pended solids  and  produces  an  effluent  sub- 
stantially better  than  the  treatment  objective 
of  16  mg/l  BOD  and  10  mg/l  suspended 
solids  required  for  discharging  into  Lalce  Erie. 

The  plant  will  provide  thermal  regenera- 
tion of  the  exhausted  carbon  in  a  multiple 
hearth,  gas-fired  furnace.  The  regeneration 
rate  is  e]q>ected  to  be  about  500  pounds  of 


carbon    per    million    gallons    of   wastewater 
treated.  The  addition  of  fresh  carbon  to  make 
up  for  physical  losses  should  be  about  26 
pounds  per  millicMi  gallons  treated. 
|Ch<ut«  not  printed  In  the  Record.] 


•Rizzo  J.  L.  and  Schade,  R.  E.,  "Seoondary 
Treatment  with  Oranular  Activated  Carbon," 
Water  and  Sewage  Works,  Aug^ust,  1969. 
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SENATOR  COOPER— SON  OP 
SOMERSET 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OV   KUTTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIV1S8 

Wednadav.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaicer,  It  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  to  serve  as  US.  Rep- 
resentative for  the  city  of  Somerset  which 
is  Senator  John  Shiuiait  Coopir's 
hometown. 

Senator  Coopxh  is  a  man  of  the  great 
common  people,  and  he  Is  supported  by 
the  common  people. 

After  attendiJog  Centre  College,  he 
graduated  from  Yale  and  later  received 
his  law  degree  from  Harvard.  He  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Pulaski  County 
during  the  depression  and  learned  inti- 
mately the  problems  of  the  poor  people. 
He  developeid  a  sincere  and  lasting  feel- 
ing for  them. 

Later,  he  was  elected  circuit  judge  in 
which  position  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. He  was  elected  to  three  unexpired 
terms  in  the  US.  Senate.  He  served  with 
honor  as  US.  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal,  and  as  US.  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  United  Nations  sessions 
meetings. 

Senator  Coopkr  has  been  elected  to  two 
successive  full  terms  in  the  US.  Senate. 
No  Kentuckian  has  ever  received  as 
great  a  majority  in  his  last  two  elections 
as  has  John  Shxrkan  Coopkr.  Blentuck- 
ians  feel  that  their  great  trust  in  our 
senior  Senator  is  justified.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  he  could  be  reelected  to 
the  office  which  he  now  holds. 

I  include  an  article  by  the  erudite  edi- 
torialist, MarQUls  Chllds,  taken  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  28.  1971, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  Members: 

SBitAToa   Coona— SoM    ov   SoMxaasr 
(By  ICarqula  dbllda) 

The  recent  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
most  maaaive  In  three  yean.  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Amerlca'a  continuing  InvoiTement  in 
a   war   deeply   dividing   the   nation.   On   no 
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one  does  this  weigh  more  heavUy  than  on  the 
senior  senator  from  Kentucky,  a  Republican, 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Cooper^  oppoaltlon  to  the  bombing  goes 
back  to  1964.  VThUe  voUng  for  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  reeolutlon  in  August  of  that  year,  he 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  to  be  granted 
such  broad  powers  the  President  was  obli- 
gated Immediately  to  search  for  ways  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  perhaps 
even  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Oeneva 
powers. 

The  following  year  and  again  in  1966  be 
drove  hard  for  a  stop  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  The  weight  of  his  Influence  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  decision 
to  negotiate  and  halt  bombing  in  the  North. 
The  thoxisanda  of  tons  of  bombs  rained  down 
north  of  the  DMZ  a  few  days  ago  Is  a  grim 
commentary  on  the  power  that  persists  once 
the  guns  start  firing. 

In  his  opposition  to  the  war  and  In  every 
field  Cooper's  record  Is  in  many  reepecte 
unique  In  Its  scope  and  In  the  Independence 
It  reflects.  After  his  re-election  in  1966  he 
said  he  would  not  seek  another  term  and 
he  repeated  this  several   times. 

Usually  when  an  elected  offlceholder  makes 
such  an  announcement  the  scramble  to  suc- 
ceed him  becomee  a  stampede.  Petitioners 
from  Kentucky,  and  among  them  are  Dem- 
ocrats as  well  as  Republicans,  urged  him  to 
run  again  next  year.  They  agree  he  could  win 
with  virtually  no  campaign. 

Some  of  Cooper's  close  allies  In  the  Senate 
despair  over  the  way  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive overshadows  the  Congress,  and  they 
point  to  the  resumption  of  heavy  bombing 
as  proof.  Cooper  disagrees.  It  may  be  his 
Kentucky  heritage  of  grit,  but  he  does  not 
give  up  for  all  his  bruslng  encounters  with 
power. 

During  the  congresslooai  recess  he  flew 
to  Helsinki  to  get  a  reading  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) .  After  lengthy 
oonferences  with  the  American  delegation  he 
brought  back  the  word,  now  on  the  front 
pages,  that  an  agreement  limiting  defensive 
weapons  is  likely  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Cooper  Joined  Sen.  Philip  A.  £Urt,  (D-Mlch.) 
to  knock  out  funds  for  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  m  the  defense  budget  of  1969.  They 
lost  by  a  single  vote.  A  second  attempt  the 
following  year  was  defeased  by  62  to  47. 
The  senator's  present  Intention  in  light  of 
a  probable  agreement  is  not  to  challenge  the 
funds  for  ABM  this  year. 

In  1968.  In  partnership  with  John  P. 
Kennedy,  then  a  senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Cooper  InlUated  the  consortium  of  a  half- 
dozen  nations  supplying  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  worked  well  until  the  rivalry 
between  Bfoscow  and  Peking  accentuated  the 
enmity  between  the  states  that  share  the 
subcontinent.  Cooper  was  ambassador  to 
India  In  1965  and  '56,  between  his  service  In 
the  Senate  for  two  short  terms  and  his  elec- 
tion m  '67  to  a  full  term. 

At  times,  voting  for  civil  rights  measures, 
he  runs  afoul  of  his  comparatively  oonserva- 
tive  oonsUtuency.  Els  was  one  of  three  votes 
against  the  measure  giving  the  Attorney 
General  greatly  broadened  powera  to  wire- 
tap. Addressing  the  Louisville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  a  little  later  on  pollution,  as  he 
finished  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
boomed  out: 

"We  want  to  know  why  you  voted  for  crime 
the  other  day." 

The  senator,  who  has  served  longer  in  the 
Senate  than  Henry  Clay,  longer  than  any 
Kentuckian  except  Alben  Barkley,  can  tell 
that  kind  of  anecdote  wtth  the  di7  humor 
that  Is  out  of  hla  roots  In  his  home  town  of 
Somerset.  When  he  goes  back  home,  people 
line  up  to  talk  to  him  not  just  about  politics 
but  about  their  personal  problenais.  Por  all 
his  years  In  Washington.  New  Delhi  and  In 
New  York  at  the  United  Nations,  he  Is  still 
the  man  from  Someraet. 

The  other  day  Cooper  had  bis  70th  birth- 
day. His  knowledge  and  experience  gave  htm 
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a  remarkable  perspective  on  the  political 
scene  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  he  go«a 
through  with  his  Intention  of  retiring,  is 
this  experience  to  be  lost?  The  young  today 
would  reject  anyone  over  the  age  of  36,  or 
maybe  30.  That  loud,  arbitiwry  eutoS  danlss 
the  wisdom  of  men  such  se  Cooper  who  have 
come  through  the  struggle  of  our  times 
bloody  but  unbowed. 


POSTMASTER  BYERS  RETIRES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  Mast  LA  NO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesdav.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  John 
R.  Byers  will  retire  as  postmaster  of 
Westminster  after  14  years  of  devoted 
service.  I  have  had  the  {Measure  of  know- 
ing Postmaster  Byers  through  the  years, 
and  like  most  Carroll  Countlans  will  miss 
the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  dedication 
that  he  brought  to  his  job.  Those  who 
know  him  and  those  who  know  of  his 
deeds  will  remember  his  service  to  job 
and  community  for  yecu-s  to  come.  I 
salute  Mr.  Byers  for  all  of  us  and  wish 
him  weU  in  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
recent  newspaper  article  from  the  Carroll 
Coimty  Sun  which  briefly  outlines  Mr. 
Byers  career  of  public  service: 

PoericASTKR  Btebs  Rrraaa 
(By  Margaret  Suchtlng) 

John  R.  Byers,  when  he  retires  Thursday, 
will  have  been  Westminster's  Postmaster  for 
14  years  and  three  days.  When  asked  about 
his  retirement,  Byers  aald,  "The  govenuxMnt 
decided  for  me.  Federal  employees  must  re- 
tire when  they  reach  the  age  of  70." 

Byers.  who  lives  at  4ia  Bast  Main  Street, 
Weetmlnater,  with  hla  wife,  Mrs.  Elsie  Hook 
Byers,  said  that  the  thing  he  remembers  most 
during  his  14  years  as  postmaster  is  the 
modernization  of  the  Westminster  Post 
Office  which  took  place  In  1966. 

Before  the  building  was  enlarged,  thsre 
were  33  employees.  At  the  present  Ume,  there 
are  47.  The  Income  of  the  post  office  before 
1966  w<a8  about  $176,000.  It  has  risen  to 
•1,200,000.  The  Westminster  office  serves 
26,000  customers  on  seven  rural  and  nine 
city  routes,  all  of  which  are  motorized. 

Byers  remarked  that  moet  people  don't 
know  Just  what  goes  on  In  the  poet  oOoe 
every  day.  He  said  that.  "We  are  always  happy 
to  show  people  around,  because  then  they 
latay  realize  what  they  can  do  to  make  mall 
delivery  faater  and  our  Job  easier." 

Before  be  was  appointed  as  Westminster's 
Post  Master,  Byers  operated  the  Sharrer  fu- 
neral home  In  Westminster  for  40  years.  He 
served  in  the  U.  8.  Navy  from  1942  to  1946. 
and  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Weatmlnster 
Retail  Merchanu  Association  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Byers  U  a  Ufe  member  of  the  Weetmlnster 
United  Methodist  Church,  a  past  president  of 
the  Westminster  Klwanls  Club,  a  60-year 
life  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  URKP  ( Uniform  Rank 
Knights  of  Pythias).  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Carroll  County  His- 
torical Society,  and  served  on  the  West- 
minster City   Council   for   10  years. 

He  la  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Post  Masters,  the  National  League 
of  Postmasters,  the  Yoke-Adams  Ootmty 
Postmasters  and  the  Fiwxklln-Pulton  Ooonty 
Postmasters.  He  has  assisted  In  many  local 
charity  drlvee,  as  well  as  the  drlvea  whloii 
are  conducted  among  federal  employees. 
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LETTER  FROM  A  GREEK  PRISON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAj.iroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

WedJtesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  terrible  oppressive  political 
situation  in  Greece  omtlnneB.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle, written  by  an  Imprisoned  Greek  ju- 
rist, which  recently  appeared  In  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  If  there  are  still  those 
who  doubt  the  ruthlessness  of  this  re- 
gime, this  "Letter  in  a  Bottle  From  a 
Greek  Prison"  may  help  to  show  the 
true  nature  of  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment. 

The  article  follows : 

LKTTKt  IN  A  Bottle  Fsom  a  OaxxK  Peison 
(By   Oeorge   Mangakls) 

(Nora. — The  author  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  Chair  of  Penal  Law  at  Athens 
University  at  the  age  of  forty-six  In  1909. 
The  Greek  Junta  vetoed  his  appointment, 
and  he  was  arreeted  In  July,  1969.  tortured 
and  tried  the  next  year  on  charges  of  plot- 
ting to  overthrow  the  regime  and  the  exist- 
ing "social  order."  Professor  Mangakls  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  Imprisonment, 
and  he  ronalns  In  Jail.  His  wife  was  also 
Jailed  for  eleven  months,  otiarged  with  falsely 
telling  foreign  newepaper  correspondents 
that  her  husband  was  being  brutally  tor- 
ttired.   She  was  later  released.) 

The  dimensions  of  my  cell  are  approxi- 
mately 10  feet  by  10  feet.  You  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  space,  and  ereo 
grow  to  like  It,  since  In  a  way,  it  Is  like  a 
lair  in  which  you  lie  hidden,  licking  your 
wounds.  But  In  reality.  Its  object  is  to  an- 
nihilate ymi.  On  one  side  of  It  there  is  a 
heavy  Iron  door,  with  a  Uttle  round  hole  In 
the  upper  part.  Prisoners  hate  this  little 
hole;  they  call  It  the  "steel  pigeon."  It  Is 
through  this  hole  that  the  JaUkeeper's  eye 
appears  every  now  and  then — an  isolated 
eye,  without  a  face.  There  Is  also  a  peculiar 
lock,  on  the  outside  only;  It  locks  with  a 
dry,  double  sound.  That  Is  one  thing  you 
never  get  used  to,  no  matter  how  much  time 
goes  by.  It  glvee  you  the  dally,  tangible  sen- 
sation of  the  violence  that  is  being  done  to 
you.  Before  I  came  here,  I  didn't  know  that 
violence  oould  be  expressed  so  completely  by 
the  dry  sound  of  a  double  lock. 

On  the  other  side  of  my  oell  Is  a  little 
window,  with  bars.  From  this  window  you 
can  see  part  of  the  city.  And  yet  a  prisoner 
rarely  looks  out  the  window.  It  Is  too  painful. 
The  prisoner,  of  course,  has  a  picture  of  life 
outside  ^e  prlaoc  constantly  in  his  mind. 
But  It  is  dim,  colorless,  like  an  old  photo- 
graph; it  Is  soft  and  shapeless.  It  Is  bearable. 
So  you  don't  dare  look  out  the  window.  Its 
only  use  Is  to  bring  you  some  light,  "Hiat  is 
something  I  have  studied  very  carefully.  I 
have  learned  all  the  possible  shades  of  Ught. 
I  can  distinguish  the  light  that  oomae  just 
before  daybreak,  and  the  light  that  lingers 
on  after  nightfall.  This  light,  with  Its  many 
variations,  is  one  of  ths  chief  joys  of  the 
prisoner.  It  often  happens  that  a  certain 
shade  of  light  oolzioldes  with  your  mood, 
with  the  spiritual  needs  of  that  parttoular 
moment.  Looking  at  the  Ught,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  hummed  a  song,  and 
times  when  I  found  it  relieved  pain.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  window. 

Apart  from  the  door  and  the  window,  my 
oeU  also  has  a  temperature.  That  Is  another 
fundamantal  rtement  of  my  Ufa  here.  It  Is 
unbearably  oold  Is  winter  and  extrenaely  hot 
In  Biuimer.  I  find  this  natural,  even  though 
It  brings  0M  great  dlsoomfort.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  denudation  of  being  In  prison. 
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Under  snob  condltUms,  It  has  got  to  be  like 
this;  you  Just  have  to  live  In  direct  oontaot 
with  the  temperature  of  this  partleular 
world. 

I  UTe  in  this  space,  then,  for  endless  hours 
at  the  day  and  night.  It  la  like  a  pleoe  of 
thread  on  which  my  days  are  strung  and  fall 
away,  llfeleaa.  This  space  can  also  be  ocm- 
pared  to  a  wrestling  ring.  Here  a  man 
struggles  alone  with  the  evil  of  the  world. 

I  write  thess  papers,  and  then  I  hide  them. 
They  let  you  write,  but  every  so  often  they 
ssareh  yoiu  oA\  and  take  away  your  writings. 
They  look  them  over,  and  after  some  time 
they  return  the  onee  which  are  considered 
permlsalble.  You  take  them  back,  and  sud- 
denly you  loathe  them.  Thla  system  is  a  dia- 
bolical dsvloe  for  annihliatlng  your  own 
soul.  They  want  to  make  you  see  your 
thoughta  through  their  ejras  and  control 
them  yours^f  from  their  point  of  view.  It  Is 
like  having  a  nail  puahed  Into  your  nUnd, 
dislocating  it.  Against  this  method,  which  is 
msaat  to  open  up  breaobas  in  our  da<eneee 
and  ^kUt  up  our  penonallty,  there  are  two 
meaits  of  defense.  First,  we  allow  our  jall- 
keei>ers  to  take  away  some  of  our  writings — 
the  ones  that  exiu'eas  our  views  unequivo- 
cally. It  la  a  way  of  provoking  the  Jallkeep- 
er«.  We  even  derive  a  sort  of  chUdlsh  satls- 
factloa  from  thinking  of  the  faces  they'll 
make  as  they  read.  Then  there  are  other  pa- 
pers which  we  prefer  to  hide — the  ones  we 
want  to  keep  for  ouiBelves. 

My  mind  often  goee  back  to  the  dead  I  have 
known  and  loved.  In  the  vacuum  of  my  cell, 
only  concepts  have  subetaooe.  My  cell  Is  like 
a  bottomlees  hole  In  the  void.  My  moet  fre- 
quent visitor  Is  my  brother  Yannls — he 
oonMe  to  me  almost  every  day.  He  was  kUled 
In  the  war,  but  not  In  the  act  of  killing 
others,  he  was  a  doctor.  His  regiment  was 
afflicted  with  an  epidemic  of  meningitis.  He 
did  not  have  time  to  cure  himself.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  accept  his  death.  I  have 
simply  managed,  In  time,  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  absence.  Now  we  are  once  again 
very  close  to  each  other.  He  has  smiling, 
honey-ctdored  eyes.  He  stays  on  for  hours, 
and  we  sit  there  and  think  together.  It  xised 
to  be  the  same  when  he  was  alive.  Now  he 
often  makes  me  think  that  the  value  of 
charity  cannot  be  put  Into  question.  That  Is 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  put  Into  question, 
eepeclklly  now  that  I  have  come  to  know 
torturers,  jallkeepers,  and  their  masters  at 
close  quarters.  I  know  how  utterly  the 
bestiality  of  absolute  power  has  dsgraded 
them.  It  seems  that.  t|>lrltually  speaking, 
everything  stems  from  charity.  Tannls  Is 
quite  positive  about  that.  And  also  courage, 
and  love  for  certain  concepts  relevant  to 
man,  loid  reoeptlvlty  to  beauty.  Everything 
stems  from  there.  Sometimes  Tannls  gsts  up 
and  takes  those  three  paoea  forward,  then 
backward,  on  my  behalf.  Then  I  can  see  his 
strong,  graceful  body.  In  the  old  days  he 
used  to  like  saUing.  Now.  as  he  paces  across 
my  cell,  he  brings  the  ssa  and  the  wind  into 
my  flat,  barren  cell.  As  he  lifts  his  arm.  he 
even  gives  the  cell  a  perspective  in  depth. 
The  kind  of  depth  we  keep  looking  for.  he 
and  L  Then  he  begins  to  think  to  the  sound 
of  music.  He  always  loved  muale.  And  so  my 
ceU  graduaUy  fills  with  m\istc.  And  I  sail 
through  the  hours  of  the  night  in  a  sea  of 
music.  Those  are  my  most  serene  nights,  the 
onee  suffused  with  a  certain  intimation  of 
the  nvnlng  of  the  world.  Yannls  stUl  re- 
mains a  human  being.  If  he  Is  dead,  then  I 
am  dead  too.  I  believe  we  are  both  stlU  alive. 
There  are  moments  whan  I  sit  In  my  oell 
thinking  of  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
summartae  my  motives,  those  that  mads  me 
end  up  In  tills  oeU  and  thoee  that  make  me 
eikdure  it.  These  motives  are  oertalnly  not  a 
belief  In  a  single  truth — not  because  we  no 
longer  have  any  truths  to  believe  In  but  be- 
cause, in  our  world,  we  do  not  eiperlanoe 
these  truths  as  abaolute  oertalntlea.  We  are 
no  longer  as  simple  as  that;  we  seek  some- 
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thing  more  profound  than  certainty,  sobm- 
thlng  more  substantial,  something  that  is 
naturally,  q;>ontaneousty  Mmple.  I  think, 
then,  that  ttM  totality  of  my  motives  in  this 
connection  could  beet  be  epltomiasd  as 
hope — In  other'  words,  the  moet  fragUe,  btjt 
also  the  most  sponttuieoua  and  tenacious 
form  of  human  thought.  A  dseply  rooted,  in- 
destructible hope,  then,  carved  out  the  path 
that  was  to  lead  me,  unrepentant,  to  this  bar- 
ren desert,  and  It  U  the  same  hope  that 
makee  me  o^wble  of  enduring  It,  like  those 
small,  tormented  deeert  plants  which  con- 
tain. Inexplicably,  two  tiny  drope  of  sap — 
drawn.  I  am  sure,  from  their  own  substanoe. 
My  hope  Is  the  equivalent  of  thoee  two  diope 
of  si4>.  However,  the  Intensity  of  my  hope  Is 
equal  to  my  dlSksulty  In  putting  It  Into 
words.  I  might  say,  perhapa.  that  thU  hope 
concerns  our  humanity,  which  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated no  matter  how  much  it  Is  perse- 
cuted on  all  sldee;  this  Is  why  there  can  be  no 
purpose  as  serious,  as  noble,  as  to  commit 
ourselves  to  Its  safeguard,  even  if  we  must 
Inevitably  suffer  for  It. 

Yet  I  don't  think  that  by  saying  this  I  am 
expreealng  myself  as  concretely  as  I  would 
wish,  nils  hope  takes  sbi^  only  in  certain 
attltudea.  During  the  past  months,  through 
all  the  priaons  I've  known,  I  have  often  oome 
Bcroes  these  atUtodes.  When  I  was  held  at 
the  polloe-etaUon  jfdls — thoee  places  of  utter 
human  degradatton — I  remember  a  girl  who 
was  lodced  in  a  call  next  to  mine.  She  had 
been  there  for  five  montha.  Bhe  hadn't  aeen 
the  light  of  day  oxk«  throughout  that  period. 
She  had  been  accused  of  heli^ng  her  flanot 
to  do  Beslstance  work.  At  r(«ular  Intervals, 
they  would  summon  her  for  questioning  and 
wotild  try  to  make  her  disown  him,  using 
cunning  persuasion  or  brutal  Intimlrtatlcm 
alternatively.  If  she  disowned  her  flancA,  she 
would  be  set  free.  She  refused  wnfllnnhlngly. 
to  the  very  end,  even  though  she  knew  that 
her  llanoA  was  dying  of  cancer  and  she  would 
probably  never  see  him  again.  He  died  on  the 
day  of  her  trial. 

«ie  was  a  pale,  fraU  girl,  with  a  kind  of 
nobility  alx>ut  her.  Every  evening  she  used 
to  sing  In  her  oeU  In  a  soft,  low  voice.  She 
would  sing  till  dawn  about  her  love,  In  her 
sad  voioe.  The  girl's  attitude  te  my  hope. 
And  BO  is  the  attitude  of  the  doctor  whom 
they  tried  to  involve  In  our  case.  There  was 
no  evidence  against  htm.  If  he  had  adopted 
a  nonoonunlttal  attitude  at  the  coxirt-mar- 
tlal  be  would  certainly  have  been  acquitted. 
But  he  was  made  of  different  mettle.  When 
his  turn  came  to  take  the  stand  at  the  trial, 
he  got  up  and  spoke  about  liberty.  He  de- 
fended liberty,  even  though  he  had  a  wife 
and  ehUdren  to  mxippatt.  He  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years  tn  prison,  llila  doctor's  atti- 
tude Is  my  hope.  I  have  Uved  through  a  num- 
ber of  similar  expeneocea.  What  I  would  like 
to  say  here  U  quite  simply  this:  in  the  atti- 
tude of  people  Uke  that  doctor  and  that 
girl,  the  dominant  feeling  is  a  qnntaneous 
knowledge  that  the  moat  Important  thing 
m  life  U  to  keep  one's  humanity.  Because 
Ufe  does  not  beiong  to  the  barbarians,  even 
when  absolute  authority  does  brtong  to 
them.  Life  bt^^^f  to  human  beings,  Ufe 
goee  forward  because  of  them.  This  Is  the 
aoui<ee  of  my  hope. 

I  live  with  a  number  of  HIsas  tiiat  I  love. 
They  All  my  days  and  my  nl^ts.  To  the 
treacherous  uniformity  of  my  stagnant 
bow,  I  oppose  this  dialogue  with  my  Ideas. 
Now  I  have  come  to  know  them  better  and 
to  understand  th«u  better.  I  have  actually 
experienced  thalr  slgninmnne.  Whao  I 
being  qussttoBMl,  I  dMoovered  tlie 
of  haman  dtgntty.  in  both  its  deepest  and 
Its  stmpileet  aenae.  Whan  I  was  oourt-mar- 
ttalad  I  hungered  for  justloe,  and  when  I 
was  Imprlaoaad  I  thirsted  for  humanity.  The 
brutal  appremlQn  which  Is  now  stIAIng  my 
country  has  taught  me  a  great  deal,  among 
other  things  the  value  of  refusing  to  sub- 
zalt.  As  I  sit  in  my  osU  thinking  about  theee 
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things,  I  &m  fillMI  wltb  a  strange  power — 
a  power  wbich  hae  nothing  In  common  with 
the  power  of  my  Jallkeepen.  It  u  not  ex- 
preaeed  In  a  loud.  Insolent  voioa.  It  Is  the 
power  ot  endurance — the  power  that  is  born 
of  a  sense  of  being  right.  That  Is  how  I  face 
the  relentiees  attack  of  empty  days  whiob 
has  been  launched  against  me.  Baoh  time. 
I  repulse  the  attack  at  Its  very  start  I 
begin  my  day  by  uttering  the  word  "free- 
dom." This  usually  hi^>p*n8  at  daybreak.  I 
emerge  from  sleep,  always  feeling  bitterly 
surprised  to  find  myself  In  prison,  as  on  the 
first  day.  Then  I  utter  my  belored  word, 
before  the  sense  of  being  in  prison  has  time 
to  overpower  me.  This  single  word  works  like 
magic.  And  then  I  am  raeonolled  to  the  new, 
empty  day  stretofalng  ahead  of  me. 

t  think  of  my  companions.  The  polltleal 
prisoners  I  hare  come  acron  In  my  various 
prisons.  The  ones  who  reeteted  and  are  now 
pacing  across  thetr  cells,  taking  thoM  three 
little  jerky  steps  forward,  then  backward. 
They  are  all  made  of  the  same  stuff,  even 
though  they  msy  be  very  differaot  penons  In 
other  reepeots.  They  all  paaseas  a  very  rare 
sensitivity  of  ooniwlence.  A  truly  unbelievable 
sensitivity.  It  becomes  manlfaet  In  tiny  de- 
tails, as  well  as  on  big  oooasions.  When  they 
speak,  they  exercise  the  utmoet  delicacy  with 
regard  to  the  other  peraon's  feelings.  They  are 
always  at  your  side  with  a  glaes  of  water, 
before  you  have  time  to  ask  for  It.  I  want  to 
give  an  example  of  this  extraordinary  sensi- 
tivity. Some  days  ago.  one  of  us  was  about 
to  be  released.  He  was  In  the  prison  hospital. 
He  could  have  left  directly  from  there,  but  he 
drtayed  his  departure  for  a  week,  so  as  to 
come  and  say  good-bye  to  tis.  Seven  days  of 
voluntary  prison  just  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
friends.  That  Is  what  I  mean.  These  people, 
then,  have  truly  taken  upon  themaelvea  the 
entire  predicament  of  our  times.  They  are 
consciously  carrying  the  burden  of  our  peo- 
ple's trampled  honor.  And  In  so  doing  they 
feel  close  to  all  thoee  who  are  persecuted  on 
earth.  Through  a  fundamental  unity  they 
grasp  the  meaning  of  all  that  is  happening 
in  the  world  today.  It  la  the  unity  of  man's 
yearning  to  be  free  of  oppression,  no  matter 
In  what  form.  Whoever  resists  oppression  Is  a 
brother  to  them,  no  matter  who  or  where  he 
Is,  scattered  In  the  Innumerable  prisons  of 
my  own  and  other  countries. 

I  often  ask  myself  what  it  was  exactly  that 
touched  our  consciences  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  us  all  an  Imperatively  personal  motive 
for  opposing  the  dictatorship  and  enlisting 
In  the  Resistance,  putting  aside  all  other  per- 
sonal obligations  and  pursuits.  One  does  not 
enlist  in  the  Resistance — in  that  mortally 
dangerous  confrontation  with  the  all-pow- 
erful persecution  mechanism  of  a  dictator- 
ship, where  the  chances  of  being  caught  are 
far  greater  than  the  chances  of  getting  away 
with  It,  where  arreet  will  result  Ln  the  most 
unbearable  and  long-term  suffering— one 
doesn't  get  Involved  In  all  this  without  some 
very  strong  personal  motive.  So  strong,  in 
fact,  that  It  must  lltarally  afreet  the  very 
roots  of  one's  being — since  It  makes  one  de- 
cide to  risk  falling  Into  the  clutches  of  the 
meet  appalling  arbitrariness  and  bartiarlsm. 
being  reduced  from  a  human  being  to  an  ob- 
ject, a  mere  receptacle  of  suffering.  Jeopardiz- 
ing all  the  achievements  and  dreuns  of  a  life- 
time and  plunging  loved  ones  Into  the  moet 
terrible  agionles  and  deprivations. 

I  keep  thinking,  tbm.  that  this  motive  can 
be  no  other  than  the  deep  humiliation  which 
the  dictatorship  represents  to  you,  both  as 
an  Individual  and  aa  a  member  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  you  belong.  Wban  a  dictator- 
ship is  Imposed  on  your  country,  the  very 
first  thing  you  feel,  the  very  Urst  day,  U 
humiliation.  Tou  are  being  de|>rlved  of  the 
right  to  consider  youraaU  worthy  at  impaa- 
slbUlty  for  your  own  life  and  dasktnjr.  This 
feeling  of  humiliation  grows  day  by  day  as  a 
result  of  the  oppressors'  unceasing  effort  to 
force  your  mind  to  accept  all  tha  vulgarity 
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whleli  Biakiaa  up  the  abortive  mental  world 
ot  dictators.  Tou  feel  as  If  your  reason  and 
your  human  status  were  being  deeply  In- 
sulted every  day.  And  then  comes  the  at- 
tempt to  tmpoae  on  you,  by  fear,  acceptance 
of  their  various  barbannis  actions — both 
those  that  you  hear  about  and  thoee  that 
you  actually  see  them  commit  against  your 
fellow  human  bemgs.  Tou  begin  to  live  with 
the  daily  humillatloo  of  fear,  and  you  begin 
to  loathe  youraalf.  And  then,  deeply  wounded 
m  your  coneclenoe  as  a  cltixen.  you  begin  to 
feel  a  solidarity  with  the  people  to  whom 
you  belong.  With  a  unique  immediacy,  you 
tttH.  indlvlalbly  bound  to  them  and  Jointly 
responsible  for  their  future  fate.  Thanks  to 
this  process  of  identification,  you  acquire  an 
extraordinary  hletorloal  acuity  of  vision,  such 
as  you  had  never  knovm  before,  and  you  can 
see  with  total  Clarity  that  humlllatad  na- 
tions are  inevitably  led  either  to  a  lethal  de- 
cadence, a  moral  and  spiritual  withering,  or 
to  a  paaalon  for  revenge,  which  results  in 
bloodshed  and  upheaval.  A  humiliated  people 
either  take  their  revenge  or  die  a  moral  and 
spiritual  death.  Once  you  reallae,  then,  the 
Inevitability  of  your  people's  destruction,  one 
way  or  another,  your  personal  humiliation  is 
turned  into  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
you  don't  simply  join  the  Resistance,  you  be- 
come deeply  committed  to  the  Resistance. 
In  other  words,  you  situate  the  meaning  of 
your  existence  in  this  strangest,  this  most 
dangerous  and  unselfish  of  all  struggles 
wtilch  is  called  Resistance.  Prom  that  point 
onward,  may  Ood  have  mercy  on  you. 

MoraDy  speaking,  the  Resistance  is  the  pur- 
est of  all  Btrufglas.  As  a  nile,  you  Join  It 
only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science; it  affords  no  other  satisfaction  except 
the  Justification  of  your  conscience.  Not  only 
Is  there  no  benefit  to  be  expected  from  this 
struggle  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  en- 
dangering, or  rather  you  are  exposing  to  a 
near  certain  catastrophe,  whatever  you  may 
have  achieved  until  now  with  your  labors, 
and  you  enter  a  way  of  life  that  Is  full  of 
anxiety  and  peril.  Tou  cannot  expect  imme- 
diate pral.^,  because  you  have  to  act  secretly. 
In  darknees  and  silence;  nor  can  you  expect 
future  praise,  because  under  a  dictatorship 
the  future  Is  always  uncertain  and  confused. 
There  Is  only  your  conscience  to  justify  you, 
as  you  see  it  mirrored  at  tlmee  in  the  eyes  of 
one  of  your  companions.  Tet  this  justifica- 
tion counts  more  than  anything  else.  Tou 
are  privileged  to  experience  certain  moments 
In  which  you  feel  that  you  too  express  the 
dignity  of  the  human  species.  This  Is  the 
deepest  justification  a  man  may  feel  for 
being  alive  This  is  why  the  Reelstance  Is  the 
worthleet  of  all  struggles:  it  Is  the  most 
dramatic  manifestation  of  the  human  con- 
science. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  understand  us  at  all 
It  seems  that  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  an 
act  that  Is  motivated  exclusively  by  the  dic- 
tates of  one's  conscience,  especially  when  the 
consequences  of  the  act  lead  one  to  extreme 
situations.  Our  life  Is  now  based  on  values 
alone,  not  on  interests.  We  have  voluntarily 
placed  ourselves  In  a  position  of  unbearable 
suffering,  and  our  main  concern  every  day 
Is  not  Just  to  safeguard  our  humanity  within 
this  suffering  but  to  transmute  this  suffer- 
ing Into  a  component  of  our  humanity.  Upon 
our  suffering  we  try  to  build  a  personality 
that  excludes  ordinary  joys,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  that  Is  purely  conceptual.  We 
have  become  Incarnated  concepts.  This 
means  we  do  not  live  in  the  present.  Besides, 
we  have  no  days  that  we  can  call  the  preeent. 
except  perhaps  the  days  when  our  loved  ones 
visit  us.  Then,  yes,  for  about  ten  minutes,  for 
as  long  as  the  visit  lasts,  we  feel  once  again 
the  happiness  and  pain  that  the  love  of  an- 
other human  being  can  bring;  we  rediscover 
in  this  way  common  human  interests,  the 
need  for  joy,  the  revulsion  from  suffering. 
But  apart  from  those  occasions,  we  live  ttme- 
leeely. 
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We  exist  as  a  result  of  the  JustUUiatton  of 
our  conscience,  and  for  its  sake  alone.  Thus 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  time  for  us.  In  this 
sense  we  could  reach  the  absolute.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  nacsaslty  to  conqusr  thig 
justification  every  day  again  frcai  the  very 
beginning.  For  this  incarnation  of  ahstimct 
concepts  is  by  no  means  a  static  condition; 
we  still  have  blood  In  our  veins,  blood  that 
pulsates  with  needs  and  desires,  hearts  that 
Insist  on  dreaming,  memories  that  ruminate 
on  past  happiness.  We  have  our  personal 
loves,  for  certain  particular  people.  That  is  a 
coastant  threat  to  us.  It  meshns  we  have  to 
struggle  with  ourselves  In  order  to  retain  our 
conceptual  condition,  to  balance  ourselvee 
upon  the  magnetic  needle  of  conscience  in 
its  ceaseless  quivering.  Because  of  this  con- 
stant effort,  we  are  not  absolute  beings.  Be- 
cause of  this  effort,  we  are  not  yet  dead. 

Another  thing:  we  feel  very  European.  This 
feeling  does  not  derive  primarily  from  politi- 
cal opinions,  even  tho\igh  it  does  end  up  by 
becoming  a  fundamental  political  stand.  It 
Is  a  feeling  that  grows  out  of  the  immediacy 
and  the  Intensity  that  our  ciiltural  values 
have  acquired  under  dictatorship.  Fortu- 
nately, these  values,  which  have  become  our 
whole  life  and  which  help  us  to  endure  our 
long  nights  and  days,  are  not  exclusively  ours. 
We  share  them  with  all  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. Or  rather  the  Suropean  people,  lor 
Europe  is  one  single  people.  Here  in  prison 
we  can  affirm  this  with  complete  seriousness. 
Suffering  helps  us  to  get  down  to  the  nsnnnui 
of  things  and  to  express  it  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity. We  see  only  the  deeper  meaning  of 
Eiirope.  not  the  foolish  borders,  ths  petty 
rivalries,  the  unfounded  fears  and  reserva- 
tions. We  see  ourselves  simply  as  one  people. 
as  a  whole.  It  may  seem  strange — though 
only  at  first  glance — how  intensely  the 
Greeks  felt  they  were  Europeans  the  very 
first  day  of  ths  dictatorship.  Our  values  are 
the  values  of  Europe.  We  created  them  to- 
gether. We  felt  Instinctively,  at  the  time, 
that  nobody  but  a  European  could  under- 
stand the  tragedy  that  was  taking  place  in 
our  country  and  feel  about  it  the  way  we 
did.  And  we  were  right. 

We  turned  In  despair  to  Europe,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  did  not  forsake  us.  Now  all 
those  of  U8  who  have  entered  upon  this  or- 
deal. In  the  prisons  of  the  dictatorship,  say 
"Europe"  as  we  would  say  "our  country."  And 
we  mean  exactly  that:  this  fusion.  In  depth, 
of  common  historical  experiences,  cultural 
values,  and  human  solidarity  which  we  call 
"couuiry,"  "fatherland."  We  clutch  the  bars 
of  our  narrow  windows,  we  look  at  the  world 
outside,  and  we  think  of  those  millions  of 
people  walldug  the  streets,  and  we  know  that 
If  they  could  see  us,  they  would  raise  their 
bands  In  greeting,  they  would  give  us  a  sign. 
In  those  moments,  with  our  mind's  eye,  we 
embrace  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  Is  a  place 
which  includes  all  our  own  people,  all  the 
ones  who  would  raise  their  hands  in  greeting. 
The  headhunters  have  locked  us  up  In  this 
narrow  place  in  order  to  make  us  shrink,  like 
thoee  hideous  human  scalps  which  are  their 
trophies.  But  what  they  haven't  realized  is 
that  our  country  has  widened;  It  has  become 
a  whole  continent.  They  have  isolated  us  so 
as  to  turn  us  into  solitary,  forsaken  creatures, 
lost  la  a  purely  individual  fate.  But  we  now 
live  In  the  Immense  human  community  of 
European  solidarity.  Their  power  is  helplesi 
in  the  face  of  this  knowledge. 

We  often  talk  about  the  dignity  of  man.  It 
is  not  an  abstraction;  it  is  a  thing  which  I 
have  actually  experienced.  It  exists  In  our 
very  depths,  like  a  sensitive  steel  spring.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  personal 
dignity.  Its  roots  He  much  deeper.  Through- 
out the  nightmare  of  the  interrogaUon  ses- 
sions, I  lost  my  personal  dignity;  it  was  re- 
placed by  pure  suffering.  But  human  dignity 
was  within  ms,  without  my  knowmg  it.  There 
came  a  moment  when  they  touched  it;  the 
questioning  had  already  been  going  on  for 
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some  time.  They  cannot  tell  when  this  mo- 
ment comes,  and  so  they  cannot  plan  their 
course  accordingly.  It  functioned  suddenly, 
like  a  liidden  ^ring  ttiat  made  my  scattered 
spiritual  parts  jerk  upright,  all  of  a  piece.  It 
wasn't  really  me  who  rose  to  my  feet  then,  it 
was  Everyman.  The  moment  I  began  to  feel 
this.  I  began  to  overcome  the  questioning  or- 
deal. The  effort  was  no  longer  only  for  myself. 
It  was  for  all  of  us.  Together  we  stood  our 
ground 

I  have  experienced  the  fate  of  a  victim. 
I  have  seen  the  torturer's  face  at  close  quar- 
ers.  It  was  In  a  worse  condition  than  my  own 
bleeding,  livid  face.  The  torturer^  fam  was 
distorted  by  a  kind  of  twitching  that  had 
nothing  human  alMut  it.  He  was  in  suob'  a 
state  of  tension  that  be  had  an  expreeslon 
very  similar  to '  thoee  we  see  on  Chinese 
masks;  I  am  not  exaggerating.  It  la  not  an 
easy  thing  to  torture  people.  It  requires  in- 
ner participation.  In  this  situation,  I  turned 
out  to  be  the  lucky  one.  I  was  humiliated. 
I  did  not  humiliate  others.  I  was  simply 
bearing  a  profoundly  unhappy  humanity  In 
my  aching  entrails.  Whereas  the  men  who 
humiliate  you  must  fint  humiliate  the 
notion  of  humanity  within  themselves.  Never 
nilnd  If  they  strut  around  in  their  uniforms, 
swollen  with  the  knowledge  that  they  can 
control  the  suffering,  sleeplessness,  hunger, 
and  despair  of  their  fellow  human  belngB, 
Intoxicated  with  the  power  in  their  hands. 
Their  intoxication  is  nothing  other  than  the 
degradation  of  humanity.  The  ultimate  deg- 
radation. They  have  bad  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  my  torments.  I  wasnt  the  one  In  the 
worst  poBltlon.  I  was  simply  a  man  who 
moaned  because  he  was  in  great  pain.  I 
prefer  that.  At  this  moment  I  am  deprived 
of  the  Joy  of  seeing  children  going  to  school 
or  playing  In  the  parks.  Whereas  they  have 
to  look  their  own  children  in  the  face.  It  is 
their  own  humiliation  that  I  cannot  forgive 
the  dictators. 

One  of  the  very  few  things  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  here  Is  a  picture  of  Erasmus.  It's 
a  newspaper  clipping.  I  cut  it  out  some 
time  ago.  and  now  I  often  look  at  it.  It  gives 
me  a  certain  sense  of  peace.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  some  explanation  for  this.  But  I'm 
not  Interested  in  explanations.  It  is  enough 
that  there  Is  this  mi^c,  this  strange  exalta- 
tion caused  by  the  identification  of  this  man 
with  our  own  values,  this  victory  over  my 
solitude,  which  started  centuries  ago  and 
which  becomes  real  again  as  I  look  at  his 
lace  He  Is  shown  In  profile.  I  like  that.  He 
l.s  not  looking  at  me.  but  he  is  telling  me 
where  to  look.  He  reveals  a' solidarity  of 
vision  between  us.  In  prison,  this  solidarity 
Is  a  dally  necessity,  like  the  need  for  water, 
bread,  sleep.  When  they  search  my  cell  they 
come  upon  Erasmus'  picture,  but  they  let 
me  keep  it.  They  don't  understand.  They've 
no  Idea  how  dangerous  a  mild,  wise  man 
can  be.  Sometimes  I  wonder  about  the  Jall- 
keeper's  eye,  watching  me  through  the  hole 
in  the  door — where  does  he  find  solidarity 
of  vision? 

Our  position  as  prisoners  has  many  dis- 
tinguishing features.  One  of  them  is  that  we 
sing,  quite  frequently.  It  may  sound  strange 
to  people  who  don't  know  about  prisons.  But 
that's  the  way  It  is — and  come  to  think  of  it. 
It  Is  very  natural.  Singing  is  part  of  the  un- 
written instructions  passed  on  by  veteran 
prisoners  to  newly  arrived  ones:  when  the 
pain  and  anguish  are  too  much  for  you,  sing. 
We  begin  to  sing  precisely  when  the  anguish 
becomes  unbearable.  On  days  that  are  free  of 
anguish,  we  dont  sing.  Singing  seems  to  melt 
away  that  crushing  burden  we  carry,  just 
when  we  think  we  can  no  longer  carry  it;  and 
then  It  rises  out  of  us  like  an  Invisible  gray 
mist.  We  feel  a  kind  of  relief.  They  know  this, 
and  that  Is  why  in  some  prisons,  the  harshest 
ones,  singing  is  forbidden.  I  often  sing  in 
mv  cell,  or  I  whistle.  Sometlmee  I  sing  to  my 
wife.  If  she  could  hear  me,  she  would  be 
pleased,  even  though  I  sing  false  She  knows 
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about  singing  in  prison,  she's  been  through 
it.  In  this  place  singing  is  a  real.  Immediate 
need  of  the  spirit.  It  Is  the  dally  bread  of 
those  who  are  struggling  not  to  go  Insane.  It 
softens  up  a  harsh  world  and  opens  up  the 
saving  grace  of  new,  wider  vistas.  As  you  sing, 
you  fetf  you  are  traveling  along  these  ex- 
tended frontiers  of  the  worid.  After  all,  we 
have  our  little  trips,  too.  I've  got  to  say  this : 
I'm  grateful  to  songwriters,  especially  those 
who  have  oompoeed  sad  songs.  I  like  singing 
Mikls  Tbeodorakls,  for  instance.  In  his  old 
songs,  it's  as  if  he  had  a  kind  of  foreknowl- 
edge of  the  prisons  he  was  fated  to  live  in. 
So  we  sing.  I  have  never  heard  my  Jallkeepers 
singing.  Most  of  their  time  they  are  busy 
dlgeetlng  their  food. 

We  are  shut  away  in  our  individual  cells. 
In  one  respect  we  are  the  moet  helpless  of 
creatures.  They  can  do  what  they  like  with 
us.  Just  as  we  are  sitting  In  our  cell,  they 
march  in,  they  take  us  away,  we  don't  know 
where,  to  some  other  prison,  far  away.  If  it 
weren't  for  their  strange  fear  of  us,  I  might 
say  that  they  look  upon  us  as  objects.  But 
this  fear  of  their  keeps  our  human  status 
intact,  even  In  their  eyes.  Now  these  helpless 
creatures  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  fate 
of  mankind.  When  've  are  taken  out  of  our 
cells  and  meet  our  fellow  prisoners,  that  is 
what  we  talk  about.  That  is  our  sole  concern. 
Like  80  many  others,  we  know  the  meaning 
of  this  yearning  for  freedom  that  is  pulsating 
throughout  the  world.  And  we  can  discern, 
more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  tremble  for  the  fate  of  this 
great  country  which  we  call  Europe.  We 
know  that  hope  hangs  upon  Europe,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  constantly 
threatened. 

It  Is  very  dangerous  to  nourish  the  hopes 
of  mankind.  Why  else  should  Oreece  have  be- 
come enslaved?  They  buUt  another  bridge- 
head next  to  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
They  are  afraid  of  Europe — that  long-suffer- 
ing fountalnhead  of  Ideas,  that  inexhaustible 
breeding  ground  whose  ancient  soil  has  never 
ceased  to  shelter  the  seeds  of  thinking.  The 
simple  citizens  of  Europe  nurture  these 
seeds,  keeping  them  alive  thanks  to  the  rest- 
less, questing  spirit  which  Is  so  much  a  part 
of  their  being.  The  wealthy  and  the  powerful 
are  quite  right  to  fear  it.  In  this  place,  when 
we  talk  about  "man,"  we  know  what  we 
mean.  We  mean  the  quality  which  makes 
him  the  measure  of  all  things.  That  is  our 
oldest,  our  wisest,  our  moet  .explosive  con- 
cept. It  Is  because  of  this  concept  that  they 
fear  Europe.  We  know  that  someday.  Inevi- 
tably. Eiirope  will  play  her  role.  Ttiat  is  why 
we  tremble  for  Europe's  fate  today.  That  is 
why  Europe  Is  the  sole  concern  of  people  like 
us — the  most  helpless  of  ereatutes. 

It  has  all  become  quite  clear  to  me.  It  had 
to  be  this  way.  Prom  the  moment  my  country 
was  humiliatad,  debased,  it  was  inevitable 
that  I  should  go  underground.  It  was  an  in- 
exorable spiritual  Imperative.  My  whole  life 
had  been  leading  me  to  that  Imperative. 
Since  childhood,  I  was  taught  to  gaze  upon 
open  horizons,  to  love  the  human  face,  to 
respect  human  problems,  to  honor  free  atti- 
tudes. At  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War. 
I  was  an  adolescent:  I  lived  through  the  Re- 
sistance; It  left  Its  moral  mark  on  me.  Only 
I  dldnt  know  at  the  time  how  deep  that 
mark  was.  It  has  now  become  clear  that  it 
was  to  be  the  most  vital  Inspiration  force 
m  my  life.  At  last  I  can  explain  many  things 
that  happened  to  me  between  then  and  now. 
And  so  when  the  dictatorship  came,  I  was  al- 
ready committed  to  the  Rssistanoe,  without 
knowing  It.  I  was  carrying  my  own  fate  with- 
in me  Nothing  happened  by  chance,  by  coin- 
cidence. Only  the  details  were  accidental. 
Diabolically  accidental.  But  the  general  di- 
rection, the  orientation,  was  rooted  securely 
within  me.  Therefore  It  Is  not  by  mistake 
that  I  now  find  myself  in  prison.  It  is  quite 
right  that  I  should  be  here.  What  is  horribly 
wrong  Is  that  this  prison  should  exist  at  all. 
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I  would  like  to  write  about  a  friendship  I 
formed  tlM  autumn  beCore  last.  I  think  u 
has  soms  signlltoanoe.  It  shows  the  sOlMarlty 
that  can  be  (orgad  b^wssn  unhappy  crea- 
tures. I  had  lasen  kept  In  aotttary  oonilnetnent 
for  4  months.'!  badnt  scan  a  soxd  through- 
out that  period.  Daly  uadtonns—inqulsltors 
and  jailksepers.  One  day.  Z  notloed  thrse  mos- 
quitoes In  my  cell.  They  w«e  strugghng  hard 
to  resist  the  cold  that  was  Just  beginning.  In 
the  daytime  they  slept  on  the  wall.  At  night 
they  would  come  buzzing  over  me.  In  the 
beginning,  they  exasperated  me.  But  fortu- 
nately I  soon  understood.  I  too  was  struggling 
hard  to  live  throtigh  the  cold  spell.  What 
were  they  asking  from  me?  Something  un- 
inaportant.  A  drop  at  blood — It  would  save 
them.  I  couldn't  refuse.  At  nightfall  I  would 
bare  my  arm  and  wait  for  them.  After  some 
days  they  got  used  to  me  and  they  wer«  no 
longer  afraid.  They  would  come  to  me  quite 
naturally,  openly.  This  trust  is  something  I 
owe  them.  Thanks  to  them,  the  worid  w&s  no 
longer  merely  an  inquisition  chamber.  Then 
one  day  I  was  transferred  to  another  prison. 
I  never  saw  my  mosquitoes  again.  This  is 
how  you  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of  your 
friends  in  the  arbitrary  worid  of  prisons.  But 
you  go  on  thinking  of  them,  often. 

During  the  months  when  I  was  being  intsr- 
rogatsd,  alone  bsfws  those  naan  with  the 
multiple  eyes  of  a  ^>ider — and  tbs  Uwtincte 
of  a  spider — one  night  a  policeman  on  guard 
smiled  at  me.  At  that  moment,  the  policeman 
was  all  men  to  me.  Pour  months  later,  when 
the  re]»«sentatlTe  of  the  Interaattonal  Bed 
Cross  walked  Into  my  cell,  once  again  I  saw 
all  men  In  his  friendly  face.  When  one  day 
they  finally  put  me  In  a  cell  with  another 
prisoner  and  he  l>egan  to  talk  to  me  alsout 
the  thing  he  loved  toobiX,  in  life — walling  and 
fishing  boats — this  man  too  was  all  men  to 
me.  It  is  true,  then,  that  there  are  situations 
In  which  each  one  of  us  represents  all  man- 
kind. And  it  is  the  same  with  these  papers:  I 
have  entrusted  them  to  a  poor  Italian  pris- 
oner who  has  Just  been  released  and  who  was 
willing  to  try  to  smuggle  them  out  for  me. 
Through  him  I  hope  they  will  eventually 
reach  you.  That  man  again  is  all  men  to  me. 
But  I  think  It  is  time  I  finished.  I  have  raised 
my  hand,  made  a  sign.  And  so  we  exist.  We 
over  here  In  prison,  and  you  out  there  who 
ftgree  with  us  So:  Freedom  my  love. 


KNOXVILLE    COLLEGE    JAYCEES 
SET  A  PACE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF  zkn: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 
Wednesday^  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  about  a  rery  different 
college  campus  undertaking.  KnoxvUle 
College  In  Knozville,  Term.,  has  the  lint 
black  coUeglate  chapter  of  Jaycees.  Tbey 
aim  to  work  aa  the  correctton  of  social 
ills — drug  abuse,  ccmmunlcatlan  between 
blacks  and  Tdiltes,  and  youth  problems. 

A  good  description  (rf  the  group's  goals 
was  in  the  Knoxville.  Tenn..  News-Senti- 
nel of  September  22,  as  follows: 

KMoxvnxx  CoixaoK  Jatcbs  Bkt  a  Pack 
Knoxvllle  College  Jaycees,  "proud  to  be  the 
first  black  ooUeglate  cbaptsr"  In  ths  eountry, 
have  launched  a  campaign  worthy  of  sO  the 
individual  and  oommtmlty  support  that  ean 
be  given.  Their  objectlvss  are  ambltlotis  but 
of  the  hlgfasst  ordsr. 

Prtraarfly,  their  alms  are  to  establish  bet- 
ter communications  and  understanding  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites;  to  conduot  semi- 
naiB  to  brip  drug  addicts  to  provMe  (ood  (or 
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noadLf  fumUM,  sad  to  rtMUblWi  *  Boy 
Scont  troop  *t  ^^-■«"  JBanMutacy  BohooL 
Tbmrn  mn  bat  tbm  bagUuaa^  ct  aa  omr-au 
!»«>»*  »m  aC  HrrlM,  and  U  ttey  cut  miooMd 
m  tthuU  fKUamj  puipw,  ttairU  not  only 
Bnd  ua  imiiiiiiijj  TiTimtMr  at  aOur  goaU, 
but  ttavyOl  And  ttM  •atbaaUMtts  *'»^v«»'t  oi 
mnmttmrAtp  mxtA  •OBnnmnttfy  wippotL 

Tills  la  a  rafrMking  protnun  for  ooUate 
Btudanta  to  tmdartaka,  and  eould  wttl  ba  a 
pattam  for  atudants  of  any  eoUaga  in  tbe 
country. 
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HON.  asOROE  iOUJER  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA COMMENTS  ON  OUR  SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  OUN  £.  TEAGUE 

or  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUai;  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  summer  1071  edition  of  Gtoerml 
Electric 's  magazine  Chnllense  contains 
an  Intenrlew  with  the  Honorabte  Gtooftox 
Miixn,  chatrman  of  the  Hoose  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautice  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  have  put  Into  better 
phrawology  whAt  space  ackl  space  explo- 
ration has  meant  to  mankind  better  than 
Chairman  Mnj.xa  has  done  in  tills  inter- 
view. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Swaodlino  Clothxs  or  Spacs 

He's  bean  In  on  q»aee  aUaoa  It  b«gan.  He 
was  oaslgnad  to  tbe  Houae  Commlttaa  on 
Scleaca  and  Aatronautica  In  tb«  Vanguard 
days  and  he's  baen  ciialxman  of  It  since  the 
tune  of  Oagarin  and  Olann.  He's  an  encydo- 
padla  of  facta  and  datea.  an  intUnata  of 
America's  utronauta,  an  acknowledged  au- 
tborlty  on  tbe  use  of  apace  and  Its  present 
and  potential  banaflts. 

Wbere  better  to  Inquire  Into  tiie  future 
uses  of  apace?  Wbo  bettw  qualtflad  to  Judge, 
to  predict  or  to  guide  tban  rniigumiiiaii 
Oeorge  P.  liflller?  There  are  thoae  who  differ 
with  his  polltlaal  vlawa,  but  none  can  dispute 
his  ability  to  dlacuaa  how  apace  and  Ita  un- 
Icnowna  can  be  used  on  nmn's  behalf. 

"Right  now,"  he  says,  "the  q>ace  program 
Is  truly  atlU  In  Ita  awaddllng  olothee.  I  beUeve 
that,  when  the  history  of  our  times  Is  even- 
tually written,  it  wUl  indicate  that  man's 
arst  ventures  beyond  tbe  aarth  laid  the  foun* 
datlon  for  a  better  world. 

"If  we  were  to  compare  the  q;>aoe  program 
to  travel,  we  could  aay  that  we're  now  about 
at  the  stage  where  the  Wright  brothers  made 
their  famous  flight  6g  yean  ago.  They  flew 
about  137  feet— not  as  far  as  the  wlngapresd 
on  a  707  Jet.  They  got  about  ten  feet  off  the 
ground — the  TOTs  fuselage  U  IS  feet  higher 
than  the  wing.  So,  you  see,  they  couldn't 
have  made  It  from  one  end  of  today's  plane 
to  the  othar  bacfk  In  1M8. 

"What  changas  w«*t«  seen  atnoa  tta«nl  And 
w*  are  beaded  towaid  a  bettor  life,  I'm  aure. 
Por  a  atart,  tlie  day  Is  oomlng  when  we  will 
see  greatar  cooperation  batwwn  nations  of 
the  world. 

"People  are  beginning  to  reallM."  he  goes 
on.  "that  they  can't  all  go  thair  separate 
ways.  Ip  Surope,  for  hiatanoe.  the  Rlilne  Is 
an  International  river.  Tht  aun  ablnto  on 
both  Mdaa  ^  It,  you  know,  and  aa  It  oomca 
up.  It  affeeta  everybody  tbe  aame.  Tbe  water 
la  haarUy  poUutad.  and  that's  a  matter  at 
concern  to  Holland,  to  Oarmany.  to  Vtanna. 
They're  getUng  togethar  now  in  an  effort  to 
clean  It  up.  That's  tba  only  way  tbeyte  going 
to  do  It,  coo — by  cooperation. 

"So   tt   18   with  all    tbe   earth's  problems. 


Nations  mfaat  oooparata.  And  tbe  space  pro- 
gram and  Ito  rrtatad  teebnologlaa  provide 
ua  tbe  bMt  aeana  of  aearehlng  for  aoluUons. 
There  may  be  aoaae  people  who  are  bard  to 
convmce  of  tbia.  but  tbeee  facta  are  not 
going  to  eliange. 

"This  la  tbe  meeaage  we  muat  gat  acroaa 
to  tbe  Amartcan  public.  Tlaare  is  ao  muoh 
more  to  spaoe  titan  Just  tbe  glamour  of  It  I 
It  la  dlOcult  to  gat  people  to  realise  bow  tre- 
mendoua   the   potential   reaUy   la. 

"We  can  do  ao  many  woDdsrful  tbings  using 
space  I  And,  even  though  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made,  I'm  aure  that 
tiiara  are  many  appUcatlone  we  aren't  able 
to  eee  and  undMvtand  as  yet. 

"In  tbe  flelda  of  earth  adenoea  and  earth 
reaouross.  we  are  Investigating  tbe  reasons 
for  earthquakes  with  a  view  to  perhape  pre- 
dicting them.  This  Is  a  new  phase  we've  gone 
Into  lately.  In  meteorology,  we  need  to  have 
a  profile  of  the  weather — information  gath- 
ered at  different  elevatlona.  We  want  to  find 
out  what  causes  clouds  to  move,  to  shift,  to 
gather  In  different  areas.  We  have  determined 
tliat  thermal  areaa  hold  clouds  back,  but 
we  need  to  know  what  causes  tbe 
thermal  areaa.  AU  tbJa  Icnowledge  can  help 
our  weather  predlctlona. 

"We  can  talcs  photograpiis  from  apace, 
\islng  new  tachniques.  We  can  tell  whether 
foresta  are  good,  or  whether  there  are  dead 
treee  In  them.  We  can  atudy  the  conditions 
in  our  waters  and  other  marine  matters. 
We've  had  amaalng  spinoffs  In  tbe  fields  of 
medicine  and  other  sciences.  But  the  two 
flelda  where  apace  beneflta  are  moat  visible 
are  communication  and  education. 

"When  long  dlatanoe  telephone  first  came 
Into  being.  If  I  wanted  to  call  my  home  In 
Alameda,  I'd  place  the  call  and,  when  the 
phone  company  was  ready,  an  operator  would 
call  me  back.  They  had  to  go  from  here  to 
some  place  In  Maryland,  then  to  another 
town  and  another  and  tie  all  of  them  to- 
gether. By  the  time  they  tied  up  half  a  doeen 
stations  and  got  clear  wires  in  all  of  them. 
It  took  two  or  three  hours. 

"But  today,  I  can  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  Alameda  Just  aa  eaally  aa  I  can  call  acroes 
the  street.  I  Just  dial  an  additional  four  ntun- 
bers.  And  when  it  comes  to  talking  through 
Teleetar,  It  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  yet. 
We  won't  have  to  have  the  Unea  we  need 
today,  and  we  won't  have  to  maintain  the 
stations.  Volcee  will  Just  shoot  right  up  and 
down.  Oreat  Britain  la  already  using  Tele- 
Btar,  and  thoir  rate  for  phoning  overaaaa  is 
about  two  centa  per  second. 

"In  the  old  days,  If  I  went  to  Europe  by 
boat  and  wanted  to  send  a  wire  to  my  wife 
when  I  got  there,  I  might  write  'Arrived 
safely.  Pleasant  voyage.  Weather  fine.  Feeling 
well.  Love.'  This  would  have  cost  between 
six  and  ten  dollars.  Under  the  Brltlah  ays- 
tem  today,  It  woxild  be  about  thirty-five 
cents  t 

"Our  space  vehicles  of  the  future,  aome  of 
which  are  now  being  buUt,  will  have  chan- 
nels for  television,  channels  for  computers, 
and  the  normal  tilings  that  go  Into  commu- 
nication systems.  It  will  be  commonplace  to 
talk  anywhere  In  the  world  via  satellite. 

"The  ability  of  the  people  of  the  world 
to  communicate  with  each  other  certainly 
knlta  us  all  closer  together.  Badio  was  the 
first  step  m  the  fantaatlc  growth  of  this 
ability.  Wiien  I  was  a  youngster  out  on  the 
coast,  It  took  about  eight  months  for  popular 
music  from  New  York  to  come  out  to  us. 
If  one  of  the  glrla  would  take  a  trip  to  New 
Tork,  aa  aoon  as  she'd  get  home,  we'd  all 
flock  over  to  her  house  to  hear  the  aonga  that 
were  being  sung  back  east. 

'Today,  of  course,  music  Is  introduced  In 
many  places  other  tlian  New  York.  Whether 
It's  a  new  aong  or  a  news  Item,  everybody  all 
over  the  country— and  tiie  world,  too.  for  that 
matter — heara  it  at  once.  This  instant  re- 
production of  sound  has  been  a  leveling  m- 
fluence.  Now,   with  TV,   we  ttave  a  better 
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understanding  of  each  other,  and  tiiat  la  a 
good  thing.  With  sateUltae.  we  can  aee  evento 
almost  anywbore  in  the  world  as  tytey  take 
place.  ThlB,  in  turn.  Is  having  tbe  sama  kind 
of  leveling  InSuenoe  on  aU  natlona." 

Perhaps  the  greateet  leveler  Is  edueatloa, 
and  MlUer  baUavea  that  Ita  importanoa  cant 
be  overstated.  "If  we  can  achieve  univanal 
education  tbrougbout  tbe  world,  I  tlilnk 
we'U  lessen  much  of  tbe  world'a  tensions."  be 
declares.  'It's  going  to  take  time — maybe 
several  generations — but  It's  ataitlng,  and  It's 
being  given  a  tremendo\is  Ixwet  by  spaee 
aateUitee." 

Tbs  Congreesman  dasorltMS  a  XJB.  Maval 
base  In  the  Samoan  Islands,  isolatad  and 
remote,  wliere  the  natives  are  Polynastan. 
"After  World  War  II,  we  began  sending  peo- 
ple down  there  to  teach  them  Xngllab.  But 
each  teacher  reached  only  a  few  atudants.  Bo 
some  years  ago,  a  very  progreaslTS  governor 
convinced  Oongress  that  we  oould  use  TV 
right  in  the  aohools. 

"I've  been  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  I've 
seen  80  little  kids  seated  on  mats  on  tbe 
floor  watching  a  big  TV  tuk>e.  Maybe  It 
would  show  Just  a  pair  of  Ups  saying  "Watch 
my  lips.  Say  yes.'  And  all  these  little  ones 
would  answer  'Tas.' 

"This  was  In  the  beginning,  of  course. 
Their  living  oanditions  were  such  that  we 
used  the  TV  to  teach  them  basics  like  sani- 
tation. But  today  they're  given  courses  In 
high  school  mathenuitlcs  in  Just  the  aame 
manner. 

"This  type  of  teaching  appeals  to  imttoos 
throughout  the  world  where  maaaes  of  peo- 
ple need  education.  NASA  haa  now  entered 
Into  an  agreement  to  orbit  a  synchronous 
satellite  over  northern  India,  which  will  l>e 
able  to  broadcaat  to  about  6,000  villagca 
wher..  tiiere  are  no  schools.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment has  sent  some  of  Ita  young  men 
over  here  and  to  other  countries  to  learn 
how  to  put  a  TV  set  together,  and  Just  think 
how  this  is  going  to  raise  the  standards  of 
the  people ! 

"Brazil  Is  Interested,  too.  It's  true,  you  find 
several  modern,  sophisticated  cities  In  Brazil, 
but  tbe  outback  Is  still  primitive. 

"Succeaa  In  these  ventures  won't  t>e  im- 
mediate, of  course,  as  It  will  take  years  to 
bring  theee  people  up  to  standard,  but  I  know 
this  type  of  education  is  going  to  work.  Just 
give  the  people  the  opportunity  and  they'll 
respond  I 

"Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  See  what's 
taking  place  today  In  Japan.  She  Is  fast  be- 
coming one  of  the  great  Industrial  powers  of 
the  world.  When  I  was  growing  up  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  many  Japaneee  were 
brought  over  here  as  laborers.  They  hadn't 
had  educational  opportunities  tbsmselves, 
but  they  Insisted  their  children  go  to  school. 
And  these  boys  and  girls  were  excellent 
scholars. 

"Well,  what's  tbe  result?  Now  they  are 
fully  aco^ted  into  this  country,  wiUch  la  a 
trloute  to  the  American  way  of  life.  I  know 
two  Japanese  brothers  who  are  flower  grow- 
ers out  in  a  district  adjacent  to  mine  in 
California,  and  their  air  freight  bUl  is  In 
excess  of  S600.000  a  year,  so  I'd  aay  they  were 
doing  pretty  well,  wouldn't  you? 

"In  Italy  recently.  I  aaw  some  aclentiflc 
progress  that  is  aa  good  as  anytiiing  we  liave 
in  this  country.  Tltey  do  ntore  than  Just  raise 
tomatoes  in  Naplss  these  daysl  ITiey're  build- 
ing planes,  and  it's  a  big  industrial  center. 

"And  talte  Oermany.  She  was  almost  ds- 
stroyed  during  World  War  II.  But  the  peo- 
ple had  a  good  foundation  of  education  to 
build  on  and  ware  able  to  brmg  themselves 
back.  As  an  exaa^le  of  that  International 
cooperation  we  s|>oks  atx)ut  earlier,  one  of 
my  recent  visitors  was  a  Oerman  who  worked 
in  the  flald  of  teoimology.  Aftar  he  lud  talked 
awblls,  X  said,  Tou  sound  as  tbotigb  you're 
m  favor  of  a  United  Btetes  of  Xurt^M.'  And 
he  answered.  "The  quicker  we  get  one.  the 
better  off  all  European  oountrlee  will  bs.' " 
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In  discussing  tiia  future  of  the  spaoe  pro- 
gram. BClller  is  enthusiastic.  "We've  made 
great  strldea,  of  oourae,  Init  the  beneflta  are 
limitless.  One  of  our  greateet  drawbacks  to 
date  haa  been  the  high  coat  of  orbiting  the 
vehlclea.  We're  solving  tills,  too.  We're  now  m 
the  process  of  devising  a  space  shuttle,  where 
planes  will  ride  piggyback,  one  on  top  of 
another. 

"The  shuttle  will  take  off  with  conven- 
tional fuel,  very  powerful,  and  go  out  beyond 
the  stratosphere.  There  it  will  kick  off  tbe 
other  plane,  which  will  probably  use  chemical 
Xuel  to  hurl  Itself  out  farther  into  spaoe.  As 
this  second  vehicle  goes  on,  the  shuttle  will 
return  to  earth.  Both  will  be  capable  of  land- 
ing Just  as  a  conventional  plane  does,  and 
both  will  be  reusable. 

"This  should  reduce  the  cost  of  orbiting 
them  by  a  magnitude  of  about  ten  to  one. 
There  will  be  other  savings,  too.  We  already 
have  many  satellites  In  orbit  which  are  no 
longer  functioning.  Maybe  we  can  rehabili- 
late  them  .  .  .  perhaps  by  tbe  tightening  of 
one  screw,  the  addition  of  one  little  black 
box.  If  necessary,  we'U  pick  them  up  and 
bring  them  back  to  earth  for  repair.  The 
shuttle  will  allow  us  to  eetebllsh  space  sta- 
tions, which  will  furnish  us  with  greater 
knowledge  of  our  galaxy  and  our  universe. 

"Acquiring  this  knowledge  will  set  off  a 
series  of  chain  reactions.  It  will  be  dissem- 
inated among  all  nations,  producing  greater 
understandmg  among  men.  Under  this  level- 
ing Influence,  these  men  will  work  for  cloeer 
cooperation  between  themselves  and  other 
countries.  And  each  man  in  the  chain,  each 
nation,  will  Influence  others. 

"Space  may  still  be  in  swaddimg  clothes. 
but  It's  healthy,  and  It  has  brought  great 
benefits  to  us  already.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
reaction  of  the  Wright  brothers  If  they  could 
ny  in  a  Jet  plane? 

""And  If  we  could  project  ourselves  into  the 
future.  I'm  sure  we'd  be  amazed,  too.  There 
are  truly  great  wonders  in  store  for  us." 


H.R.  10948,  TO  INSURE  THAT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  RECIPIENTS  RECEIVE 
PULL  BENEFITS  OF  ANY  INCREASE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIPORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  grave  Injustice  has  occurred 
in  my  home  State  of  California. 

When  the  UJ3.  Congress  Increases  so- 
cial security  benefits,  we  expect  those 
older  Americans  receiving  social  se- 
curity and  old-age  assistance  to  obtain 
the  full  benefits  of  any  increase  in  these 
programs.  However,  a  loophole  exists 
whereby  the  Oovemor  has  cut  the  pub- 
lic assistance  that  they  receive  from 
the  State  by  the  amount  of  the  social 
.security  increase. 

As  a  result,  those  who  receive  State 
public  assistance  to  supplement  their  so- 
cial security  benefits,  do  not  receive  an 
increase  In  Income.  They  merely  receive 
a  larger  social  security  check,  but  a 
smtdler  State  public  assistance  check. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  fair. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  H.R.  10948, 
which  Is  designed  to  close  the  loophole 
in  the  1971  social  security  Increase  and 
will  enable  our  senior  citleens  v^o  are 
receiving  both  social  security  and  State 
assistance  to  obtain  the  full  cash  bene- 
fits of  any  congressional  mandated  In- 
crease. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  required  that 
the  State  pass  on  at  least  a  part  of  any 
social  security  Increase.  However,  the 
1971  social  security  bill,  which  Increased 
benefits  by  10  percent,  did  not  Include 
this  "pass  through"  provision. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  would 
require  that  all  States  guarantee  old-age 
recipients  at  least  a  portion  of  the  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits.  More 
specifically,  no  less  than  $6.40  per  month 
in  added  Income — the  amount  of  the 
minimum  10-percent  Increase  in  social 
security — would  be  guaranteed  to  all  re- 
d^ents. 

Tills  measure  would  also  apply  to  rail- 
road retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  splrallng  Infla- 
tion that  we  have  witnessed,  many  older 
Americans  are  having  difficulty  meeting 
their  everyday  needs.  I  feel  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  Insure  that  social  secu- 
rity recipients  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
any  congressionally  mandated  Increase 
so  that  they  may  live  their  remaining 
days  in  peace  and  dignity. 
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EDITORIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  ENACT- 
MENT OF  THE  PROPOSED  PRAYER 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1971,  the  New  York  Times,  in  Its 
lead  editorial,  rightfully,  I  believe,  char- 
acterized the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  prayer  In  public  schools 
as  "a  move  to  imdermlne  rather  than  to 
amend  the  Constitution."  The  editorial 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  the  Members  of  Congress: 

PSATXM    AWT   PoUnCS 

The  action  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtives  to  lift  the  ban  on  prayers 
in  public  schools  is  a  move  to  undermine 
rather  than  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
principles  at  issue — reaffirmed  in  1BS3  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  S-to-1  ruling — are  both 
protection  of  the  individual's  freedom  from 
religious  coercion  and  proMbltion  of  the  es- 
tebliahment  of  any  religion  by  the  stete  or 
its  publicly  supported  institutions. 

Religious  freedom  la  as  directly  endangered 
when  the  atate  usurps  the  role  of  the  church 
by  mandating  or  presiding  over  religious  ob- 
servance as  when  the  stete's  fvmda  are  used 
to  ButMldize  religious  aohools.  The  claim  of 
the  amendment's  supporters  that  the  school 
prayers  they  seek  to  authorlae  would  be  non- 
denominational  Is  either  a  deception  or  an 
lUusion.  Since  the  organized  religions  liave 
never  agreed  on  the  acceptoblllty  of  non- 
denominational  obaervanoe,  tbe  creation  of 
such  rituals  would  aaalgn  to  the  school  au- 
thorities religious  powers  which  belong  to 
the  church.  It  would.  In  effect,  politicise 
prayer. 

The  prohibition  of  prayers  in  public 
schools  need  not  deprive  a  single  child  of  the 
right  to  pray — at  home  and  In  church — in 
consonance  with  each  family's  faith.  Tbe 
separation  of  the  mission  <a  church  and 
public  school  is  as  natural  and  essential  as 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  itself. 

The  experience  of  history,  moreover,  shows 
that  nondenominatlonal  observance  tends  to 
turn  Into  imposition  of  the  rituals  and  texts 
subscribed  to  by  the  local  majority.  Few  con- 


troversies In  tiie  American  past  have  lad 
to  more  violent  divisions  than  the  ffforte  by 
dominant  Protestentlsm  to  use  the  public 
schools  as  instruments  of  indoctrination  un- 
der the  guise  of  Americanization.  To  return 
to  that  battle  now,  whether  the  motives  l>e 
pious  or  political,  would  represent  a  reckless 
assault  on  religious  and  civil  liberties  alike 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MOTOR 
VESICLB  ACT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  xmi  nianucT  or  ooLinKXia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBK8KKTA"nVK8 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  in- 
troduce today  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Act.  This  leglslatiOQ  would 
increase  trafiBc  safety  and  relieve  pollu- 
tioQ  by  facilitating  the  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  abandoned  vehicles;  a  provision 
sorely  needed  In  our  Capital  City  and 
home  of  750,000  people.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  for  hearings  for  persons 
whoee  operating  pennits  have  been  sus- 
pended or  revoked,  would  increase  the 
mft?rtTniiTn  allowable  tmpiisoiiment  term 
for  traffic  violators,  and  would  allow  per- 
sons to  prove  flnsmclal  responsibility  by 
holding  personal  llabilliy  insurance. 

I  have  set  forth  below  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  District  government  to 
the  Speaker  and  an  analysis  of  the  bill: 

The  Distkct  or  Ooltticbia, 
Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  30.  1971. 
The  Honorable  The  SrxaKZS. 
U  S.  Hoxiae  of  RepreaentaUves,  Wathington, 
D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Spkakxe;  The  Commissioner  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  BeaponsibiUty  Act  of 
the  DLBtrlct  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act  of  1925,  In  order  to  pro- 
mote increased  traffic  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
to  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Act",  more  fully  set  out  in  the 
attached  summary  and  Justification,  can 
be  briefly  steted  as  foUows: 

Title  I  ap»*"'<»  existing  law  to  provide 
persons  whose  motor  vehicle  privileges  are 
suspended  or  revoked  with  the  due  process 
rlghte  afforded  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Title  n  provides  that  a  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ator required  by  law  to  furnish  proof  of 
financial  re^>onslblllty  could  satisfy  tbMt 
requirement  by  holding  a  personal  liability 
inaurance  policy.  »Ti«it.ing  law  requires  either 
an  owner's  policy  cowing  qMClfic  vehlolea 
or  an  c^arator's  poUcy  covering  tbe  opera- 
tion of  a  vehicle  not  owned  by  the  instired. 

Title  in  authorinss  an  Increase  from  ten  to 
ninety  days  In  tbe  maximum  imprisonment 
term  for  traffic  violations. 

Title  IV  provides  a  specific  remady  for  the 
prohtrnm  ot  abandoned  motor  vtiiides  in  the 
Dtatrict. 

For  the  varioua  reasons  stated  in  tbe  at- 
tached Justification,  the  Oommlsskmrsr  ol 
tbe  District  of  Coltunbla  beUevas  that  tbe 
enactment  of  each  of  tbe  titles  of  the  draft 
blU  will  complemant  and  atrengtban  the 
existing  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  laws  of  tbe 
District  and,  accordingly,  he  urges  fsvorable 
considemtlon  of  this  proposed  legislation  by 
Congresa. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Qkaham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 
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ScmCAKT    AMD    JVSTmCATION    OF    PKOTUIONB 

OT    THE    OnrmcT    or    Cot.xrtatiA    Motob 
Vraictr  Act 

TtTLS  I — AFPUCATIOM  OF  AO  XXNUTKATIVZ  PBO- 
CaSDKK  ACT  TO  CAHH  IKVOLVOrc  ■USPXMSION 
OB  IXfOCATXOll  OF  OPSBATOIS'  PSBMITS  AND 
OWmm'S  SCOXSTSATION* 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
the  Motor  Vehicle  SaCety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  at  Columbia,  berelnsfter  the 
Safety  ReeponslbUlty  Act  (68  Stat.  120;  D.C. 
Code,  title  40,  cH.  4) ,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Trafflc  Act,  1B33.  berelnafter  the 
Traffic  Act  (43  Stat.  1110;  D.C.  Code.  tlUe  40. 
ch.  6) ,  to  provide  for  hearings  In  oases  In- 
volvlog  8;M|Miiilon  or  rsroeatlon  of  opera- 
tors' permits  and  owners'  registrations  so 
as  to  permit  effective  application  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolambla  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  berelnafter  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (82  Stat.  ia04:  D.C.  Code,  title  1. 
ch. 15). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  a  contested  case  is  defined 
as  one  in  wlilch  the  legal  rights  or  privileges 
of  any  person  are  required  by  law  to  be  de- 
termined after  a  bearing  before  the  Com- 
missioner or  any  agancy. 

The  Safety  Besponslblllty  Act  does  not 
provide  for  be«niicB  prior  to  the  suspezisloii 
or  revocation  of  privileges,  and  consequently 
hearings  are  not  afforded  In  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  this  law.  The  Act  does  pro- 
vide for  a  "revteW  of  any  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation, but  this  review  procedure  does  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  a  contested 
case  as  contained  In  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

A  similar  situation  arises  with  regard  to 
section  13  of  the  Trafflc  Act  which  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  may.  with  or  with- 
out a  hearing,  suspend  or  revoke  the  op- 
erator's permit  or  non-resident's  operating 
privilege  at  any  person.  Therefore,  a  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  under  the  Trafflc  Act  is. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Safety  Resi>onslbIllty 
Act.  not  a  contested  case,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  no  hearing  is  required  in  eases 
Involving  suspensions  and  revocations  un- 
der the  Trafflc  Act.  The  Trafflc  Act  also  pro- 
vides onl7  for  a  "review"  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  both  the 
Trafflc  Act  and  the  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
would  require  that  any  person  whose  right 
or  privilege  has  been  suspended  under  either 
or  both  Acts  must  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  thus  bringing  such 
cases  under  the  purview  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  The  present  provisions  in 
both  Acts  providing  for  "review"  procedures 
are  omitted  because  a  formal  hearing  as  pre- 
scribed  m  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
should  provide  all  the  due  process  protection 
necessary. 

The  procedure  of  issuing  an  order  of  sus- 
pension or  revocation  under  the  TYafflc  Act 
to  take  effect  five  days  after  its  Issuance  ften 
days  In  the  case  of  nonresidents]  Is  amended 
to  provide  that  the  order  shall  take  effect 
Immediately,  subject  to  a  stay  upon  receipt 
of  a  petition  for  a  hearing  filed  within  five 
days  of  the  date  of  the  order  [applicable  to 
residents  and  nonresidents  alike].  This  pro- 
cedure Is  consistent  with  that  authorlaetf 
under  the  Safety  Besponsiblllty  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  40-430).  and  permits  a  person 
whose  license  is  suspended  or  revoked  to  ao- 
o«pt  Issuance  of  an  order  immediately  and 
to  begin  the  period  of  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion on  the  date  of  issuance  rather  than  waK 
an  unnecessary  five  days  rten  In  the  ease  of 
nonresidents]. 

TrrLE   n — rauoifAL    LiABTi.rrT   msuaAifce   Aa 
p«ooF  or  rTKAifCTAL  BtspowsiBiLrrr 

Title  n  would  amend  the  Safety  Baspoik- 
slblllty  Act  so  that  persons  required  to  give 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  could  procune 
an  Insurance  policy  covering  the  liability  of 
the  person.  In  lieu  of  one  of  the  following 
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types   of   liability   Insuimnea   pollelea   now 
required: 

(a)  an  owner's  policy,  designed  to  cover 
only  the  vehicle  or  vehicles  designated  In  the 
policy;  or 

(b)  an  operator's  policy,  designed  to  cover 
only  the  operation  of  a  vehicle  not  owned  by 
the  Insured. 

Existing  law  require*  a  motor  vehicle  owner 
or  operator  to  file  at  least  one  of  the  above 
types  of  liability  policies,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  restoration  of  his  permit  or 
privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whenever  such  person 
has  been  convicted  of  one  of  the  five  manda- 
tory revocation  trafflc  offenses,  or  of  operat- 
ing a  motor  vehicle  without  being  licensed 
to  do  so.  or  because  of  an  unsatisfied  Judg- 
ment entered  against  him. 

In  the  case  of  an  "owner's  policy",  liability 
coverage  Is  extended  only  to  the  operation  of 
vehicles  otrned  by  the  Insured.  It  does  not 
extend  to  the  operation  of  vehicles  not 
owned  by  him.  unless  special  provisions  are 
made  in  the  policy  to  cover  operation  of  any 
vehicle — and  such  provision,  as  the  law 
presently  stands,  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Insured. 

Becatise  the  Insured,  under  an  owner's 
policy,  might  not  be  covered  while  operating 
a  vehicle  he  does  not  own.  his  permit  should 
be  restricted  to  the  operation  of  vehicles 
which  he  does  own.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  such  restrictions  are  not.  In  many 
cases,  being  placed  on  driver's  permits.  When 
such  action  Is  taken,  the  owner  Is  required 
to  appear  at  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  for  the  purpoee  of  having  the  re- 
striction placed  on  bis  permit,  listing  also 
the  vehicle  or  vehicles  owned  by  the  Insured 
Each  time  the  Insured  dlspoeee  of  his  old 
car  or  acquires  a  new  one.  the  new  Informa- 
tion has  to  be  placed  on  the  restricted  permit 
If  the  Insured  disposes  of  his  vehicle  and  be- 
comes a  non-owner,  his  permit  restrictions 
must  be  changed  to  refiect  this.  During  the 
"life  "  of  an  operator's  permit,  numerous 
changes  naay  reqiUre  space  not  available  on 
the  current  permit  form.  Further,  the  time 
required  to  contact  and  persuade  a  permit 
holder  to  appear  at  the  I>epartment  so  that 
these  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  his  per- 
mit may  be  so  long  that  In  the  Interim 
accidents  may  occitf  In  which  the  operator's 
liability  policy  Is  not  effective.  » 

Another  problem  arises  when  the  Insured 
Is  covered  only  by  an  "operator's  policy" 
Section  57(c)  of  the  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  40- 
473(c))  specifies  that  an  operator's  pwllcy 
shall  provide  liability  coverage  In  the  event 
of  an  accident  when  the  Insured  Is  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  he  doe.*  not  own.  Conse- 
quently, should  the  insured  be  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  which  he  does  own,  the  liability 
policy  Is  not  effective  since,  under  the  law. 
It  applies  only  when  the  Insured  Is  operating 
a  vehicle  owned  by  someone  other  than 
himself. 

The  above  problem  has  been  examined  In 
two  Maryland  cases.  In  Galford  v.  Nicholaa, 
167  A.  2d  783  (1961),  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland  held  that  an  Insurance  company 
was  not  liable  for  damages  under  an  opera- 
tor's policy  expressly  excluding  liability  in  an 
accident  Involving  the  operator's  own 
automobile 

The  operator's  policy  had  been  Issued  In 
Virginia  and  certified  in  Virginia  to  enable 
a  resident  of  Virginia  to  comply  with  the 
Financial  ReeponslbUlty  Law  of  Virginia. 
The  language  of  the  Virginia  law.  which 
the  court  held  was  applicable  In  the  ease. 
Is  the  same  as  language  In  section  57  of  ex- 
isting District  law. 

In  Inland  Mutual  Jnturance  Oo.  v.  Sfal- 
llngs,  263  P.  2d  882  (1959).  the  TJ,S  Court  of 
Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit,  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  an  operator's  policy  pro- 
vided insurance  coverage  for  a  vehicle  reg- 
istered by  the  Insured  in  Maryland.  The  court 
held  that  the  Insurer  was  liable  under  the 
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policy  because  the  Maryland  law  speclflcal. 
ly  ntates  that  a  person  Insursd  under  an 
operator's  policy  Is  covered  while  driving 
any  vehicle,  whether  owned  by  him  or  by 
another  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
District  law  If  section  67  of  the  Act  ba 
amended  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Because  the  policy  of  the  law  Is  to  assure 
liability  coverage  of  certain  motorists  who 
have  demonstrated  that  some  extraordi- 
nary risk  Is  Involved  In  permitting  them  to 
be  licensed  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  that 
policy  would  be  better  served  if  the  indi- 
vidual— rather  than  his  vehicle — be  made 
the  focal  point  of  such  coverage  and  that 
he  be  compelled  to  Insiu^  against  any  loss 
he  may  occasion  regardless  of  ownership  of 
the  vehicle  he  Is  operating. 

TtTLE   ni INCaCASKD   PENALTY   FOS  TaAFTIC 

VIOLATIONB 

Section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Traf. 
flc  Act.  1026  (46  Stat,  1426;  DC.  Code,  sec. 
4O-603).  would  be  amended  by  title  in  to 
Increase  the  maximum  Imprisonment  term 
for  trafflc  violations  from  ten  to  ninety  days. 

The  Ttiiinc  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  endorsed  the  pro- 
posed amendment  after  careful  study  and 
comparison  of  the  amendment  with  related 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws 
and  Ordinances. 

The  amendment  merely  Increases  the 
maximum  allowable  penalty  under  the  Traf- 
fic Act  and  leaves  unaffected  the  trial  Judge's 
prerogative  to  examine  all  circumstances 
surrounding  a  given  trafflc  conviction  and 
to  Impose  a  Just  sentence  within  a  range 
varying  from  neither  fine  nor  Imprisonment 
up  to  a  maximum  of  both  a  $300  fine  and 
a  00-day  Jail  sentence. 

Also,  the  Increase  of  the  allowable  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  trafflc  regulations  to  90 
days  would  bring  this  penalty  in  line  with 
that  authorUsed  for  violations  of  the  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of 
the  Trafflc  Act.  perialnlng  to  the  equip- 
ment, registering  and  titling  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

Tm.E  rV DISPOSAL  OF  ABANDONED   MOTOR 

VEHICLBS 

The  District  of  Columbia  would  be  em- 
powered by  title  IV  to  deal  more  specifically 
and  effectively  with  the  problem  ni  aban- 
doned vehicles  both  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways and  on   private  property. 

The  abandoned  vehicle  has  become  a 
blight  to  the  beauty  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. The  ugly  sight  of  Junk  cars  on  streets. 
In  alleys,  and  on  vacant  lots  meets  the  eye 
of  the  resident  and  tourist  alike.  Of  more 
Immediate  concern  Is  the  menace  to  the 
health,  since  rodents  Infest  abandoned  cars. 
children  play  In  and  around  the  hulks,  and 
some  perso:is  use  them  for  sleeping  and 
toilet  accommodations. 

While  existing  law  nuky  seem  adequate  to 
authorize  an  effective  campaign  for  the  re- 
moval of  abandoned  motor  vehicles  from 
public  and  private  property,  the  overall 
problem  Is  affected  by  ntunerous  adminis- 
trative considerations. 

Existing  law  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-^KM)  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  "Nuisance  Statute" 
reads  In  part: 

"The  existence  on  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  at  any 
abandoned  vehicles  of  any  description  or 
parts  thereof  .  .  .  insofar  as  they  affect  the 
public  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare 
Is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  dangerous  to 
life  and  lim^,  and  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  syndicate  or  company  owning  a 
lot  or  parcel  of  land  In  said  EHstriot  on  which 
such  a  nuisance  exists  who  shall  nsglaot  or 
reftise  to  abate  the  same  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners  {now  Oommlssloner] 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  five  days' 
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notice  from  them  [blmj  to  do  so,  shall,  on 
conviction  In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  exceeding  $50  for  each  and  every  day 
said  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  syn- 
dicate, falls  to  comply  with  such  notice.  In 
case  the  owner  of,  or  agent  or  other  party 
interested  in,  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  which  there  ex- 
ists .  .  .  any  abandoned  or  unused  vehicles 
ur  parts  thereof  .  .  .  shall  fall,  after  notice 
aforesaid,  to  abate  said  nuisance  within  one 
week  after  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  the 
.-^ald  commissioners  |now  Commissioner]  nuiy 
cause  .  .  .  the  removal  of  any  abandoned 
\  chicles  or  ptarts  thereof  .  .  .  adversely  af- 
fecting the  public  safety,  health,  comfort, 
and  welfare,  and  the  cosit  and  expense  thereof 
shall  be  assessed  by  said  commissioners  (now 
C:>mmissloner]  as  a  tax  against  the  prop- 
erty on  which  such  nuisance  exists  .  .  ." 
I  Bracketed  words  added. ) 

Augmenting  this  authority  with  regard  to 
motor  vehicles  Is  section  40-810  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  which  provides  In 
pertinent  part  that — 

li,  shall  be  unlawful  to  park,  store,  or 
leave  any  vehicle  of  any  kind,  whether  at- 
tended or  not.  or  for  the  owner  of  any  ve- 
hicle of  any  kind  to  allow,  permit,  or  suffer 
I  he  same  to  be  parked,  stored,  or  left, 
whether  attended  or  not,  upon  any  public  or 
private  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, other  than  public  highways,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  such  public  or  pri- 
vate property  and  the  Commissioners  [now 
Ci>nimlssioner  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  their  designated  agent  or  agents,  are 
authorized  to  remove  and  linp>ound  any  ve- 
hicle parked,  stored,  or  left  in  violation  of 
this  section  .  .  .  and  to  keep  the  same  im- 
pounded until  the  owner  thereof,  or  other 
duly  authorized  person,  shall  deposit  collat- 
eral for  his  appearance  In  the  court  to  an- 
.swer  for  such  violation  ...  In  any  prose- 
cution under  this  section,  proof  tJiat  a  ve- 
hicle was  parked,  stored,  or  left  on  public  or 
private  property  shall  t)e  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  vehicle  was  so  parked,  stored. 
or  left  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
such  public  or  private  property."  (Brack- 
eted words  added.) 

Authority  to  remove  velUcles  from  the 
public  streets  stems  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended  (D.C 
Code.  sec.  40-603).  This  Act  authorizes  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  to  make  and 
enforce  "usual  and  reasonable  trafflc  rules 
and  regulations  relating  to  vehicles  .  .  ." 

The  Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations, 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this 
statute,  among  other  things,  authorize  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  remove 
;ind  Impound  automobiles  which  have  been 
left  standing  on  a  public  highway  without 
current  Identification  tags  In  violation  of 
part  m,  section  32,  or  have  been  parked  on 
a  roadway  for  more  than  24  consecutive  hoiu-s 
lu  violation  of  part  I.  section  79(f). 

A  major  area  of  concern  In  the  problem  of 
eliminating  unsightly  automobiles  from  the 
District  is  the  matter  of  effecting  their  re- 
moval from  private  property.  In  order  to  ini- 
tiate removal  {Moceedings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6-604  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  a  factual  determination  must 
be  made  by  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources  (with  respect  to  vehicles 
on  vacant  lots  and  commercial  properties) . 
or  by  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  (with  respect  to  vehicles 
on  residential  property),  that  an  abandoned 
motor  vehicle  Is  a  nuisance  affecting  the 
public  health,  comfort  and  safety. 

If  a  determination  be  made  that  such  a 
vehicle  is  a  nuisance,  a  legal  technicality 
arises.  Many  so-called  "abandoned"  vehicles 
on  private  property  are  not  actually  aban- 
doned within  the  legal  meaning  of  the  tenn 
(I.e..  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  property 
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by  its  owner  or  holder,  with  the  Intention 
of  terminating  his  ownership,  possession,  and 
control ) .  Neither  statute  nor  regulation  pro- 
vides a  definition  of  the  word  adaptable  to 
administrative  usage. 

The  problem  of  the  abandoned  vehicle  is 
further  complicated  by  the  economic  barrier 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  "Nuisance  Stat- 
ute". Most  abandoned  vehicles  have  no  sal- 
able or  salvage  value.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  readily  available  disposal  facili- 
ties, makes  most  private  property  owners  re- 
luctant to  abate  such  nuisances  even  when 
faced  with  penalties  for  non-oompUanoe. 

To  alleviate  these  factors,  title  IV  of  the 
draft  bill  provides,  inter  alia,  a  praoUeal 
definition  of  the  phrase  "abandoned  v^lcle", 
and  slm^rie  procedures  for  obtaining  title  to 
an  abandoned  vehlde.  To  further  i«duce  the 
complications  to  the  private  property  owner, 
section  407  of  the  draft  blU  strikes  from  the 
"Nuisance  Statute"  all  reference  to  aban- 
doned vehicles  or  paurts  thereof. 

The  Commissioner  believes  that  title  rv  of 
this  draft  bill,  by  providing  clear  and  un- 
eqiUvocal  guidelines  for  easy  disposal  of 
abandoned  vehicles,  will  elicit  dtisen  coop- 
eration. The  simple  and  direct  procedures 
formulated  in  the  draft  bill  when  coupled 
with  pride  of  community  will  induce  not 
only  the  owner  of  private  property  but  also 
the  average  citizen  to  report  the  existence 
and  location  of  apparently  abctndoned  vehi- 
cles. 

These  provisions  of  section  40-^10  of  the 
District  of  Coltunbla  Code  are  retained  to 
provide  a  measure  of  discretion  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  For  example.  In  Instances 
where  the  owner  of  a  vehicle  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  section  40-810  is  readily 
Identifiable,  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  prosecute  tuider  that  section 
In  the  hope  of  deterring  future  violations. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  BOTSWANA  AND 
LESOTHO 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1971,  the  Republic  of  Botswana 
celebrates  the  fifth  armiversarj-  of  its 
independence.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Botswana's  President.  Sir  Seretse 
Khama.  and  its  people  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  Botswana's  first  5  years  have 
been  both  fruitful  and  eventful.  During 
this  p>erlod,  the  country  has  made  great 
progress  in  laying  a  firm  foimdation  for 
an  economic  development  that  promises 
to  benefit  substantially  the  welfare  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  It  has  established  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  its  stable  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  its  leaders. 

The  people  of  Botswana  are  noted  for 
their  tenacious  ability  to  help  themselves. 
This  permits  the  country  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  all  the  resources  avail- 
able to  it  and  has  constituted  an  excel- 
lent recommendation  for  assistance  from 
abroad.  I  am  particularly  pleased  t^at 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  help 
in  Botswana's  development  efforts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late His  Majesty  King  Moshoeshoe  n. 
Prime  Mlnlsf».r  Chief  Leabua  Jonathan, 
and  the  people  of  Lesotho  on  the  auspl- 
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clous  occasion  of  the  fifth  anniversuy  of 
their  coimtry's  independence.  The  forti- 
tude of  the  people  of  Lesotho  in  facing 
the  immense  problems  of  economic  de- 
velopment Is  well  known.  The  first  5 
years  of  independence  have  witnessed 
significant  progress  in  this  area.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  United  States,  which 
values  highly  its  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Lesotho,  is  able  to  assist  in 
Lesotho's  development. 

As  majority-ruled  states  of  southern 
Africa,  Botswana  and  Lesotho  are  of 
special  significance.  In  August  1969.  I 
visited  both  countries  and  obBerved  the 
improved  standard  of  living  which  is  be- 
ing gained  by  their  people. 

It  Is  wit'h  great  warmth  that  I  salute 
Botswana  and  Lesotho  on  the  occasion 
of  their  anniversaries  of  their  independ- 
ence. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  SUPPORTS 
ERA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    UXXNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  lAi.  Speaker,  when 
the  equal  rights  amendment — House 
Joint  Resolution  208 — comes  before  the 
full  House  in  the  next  few  days  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  issue  be  received  by 
members  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
proper  perspective.  Accordingly,  I  feel  it 
is  important  to  point  out  again — as  I 
have  ref>eatedly  over  the  past  few 
weeks — that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  Denver. 
Colo.,  on  July  24,  1971.  In  taking  this  ac- 
ticNi  the  national  coounittee  urged  the 
92d  Congress  to  i>ass  this  important 
measure  "without  nullifying  amend- 
ments." I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this 
resolutiCBi  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  the  forceful  stand  takoi 
by  the  Republican  Party  an  this  issue.  I 
feel  that  it  is  highly  significant  to  note 
that  of  the  50  or  more  major  adminlstn- 
ticHi  bUls  waiting  action  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  year  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment ranks  as  one  of  the  top  items  on 
the  list.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that 
Republican  members  will  be  present 
when  House  Joint  Resolution  208  Is  de- 
bated and  voted  upon,  and  I  again  ap- 
plaud the  action  taken  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  in  unanimously 
adopting  the  resolution  which  follows: 
RxaoLTTnoit 

Whereas  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
House  Joint  Res.  208.  and  Senate  Joint  Res. 
8  and  9  as  presented  to  the  House  and  Senate 
re^>ectlv«ly  In  January  1971.  reads: 

Ssc.  1  equality  of  rights  uiular  tbe  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  aoootmt  of  sex. 

Sec.  3  Tbe  Oongress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation,  tbe 
provisioDs  of  this  article. 

Sxc.  3  The  Amendment  shall  take  effact 
two  years  aftar  tbe  date  of  ratlficatloo.  and 

Whereas  Tbls  Amendment  would  grant 
first  class  citlsensblp  to  women  ot  the  United 
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St«te>   by  •limiBAttng   incqaltlM   aod   dlSr 
elimination  on  ttie  buta  ot  an; 

Thmnion  be  It  reaoived  Tbat  tha  Republl* 
ctLO.  National  Oommlttaa.  officially  aaaamblatt 
in  Denver,  CkHorado  on  July  34,  1971,  bereby 
endorsea  tba  Cqual  Rlghta  Amendmant  ai 
worded  above,  without  nullifying  amend* 
menta  and  urgaa  Ite  adoption  by  tbe  Ninety* 
Second  Oongraea. 


PONY   LEAGUE   INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PKNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATI VB8 
Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days 
of  great  misunderstanding  and  so-called 
generation  and  behavior  gaps,  it  is  re* 
freshing  to  share  with  my  colleagues  as 
account  of  the  final  Pony  League  Inter- 
national Championship  game  played  io 
Washington,  Pa.  The  account  speaks  for 
itself.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  glvt 
witness  to  this  thrilling  spectacular  made 
up  of  yoimg  boys  up  to  the  age  of  14  who 
played  such  a  game  of  baseball  with  style 
and  finesse  that  they  are  a  credit  to  their 
dedicated  coaches  and  managers. 

The  demonstration  of  team  spirit,  co- 
operation, and  clean  rivalry  is  In  tiie  true 
tradition  of  Prank  MerriweU.  I  am  doubly 
pleased  because  two  of  the  players  on  the 
Orange,  Calif.,  winning  team  are  twin 
brothers  who  are  star  catchers,  pitchers, 
fielders,  and  hitters,  and  just  happen  to 
be  my  nephews.  Coming  from  California, 
they  met,  in  a  seven-game  series,  boys 
from  Hawaii,  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico,  Colo- 
rado, and  many  other  areas. 

The  city  of  Washington.  Pa.,  Is  in  the 
congressional  district  of  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Thomas  Moroan,  and  le 
adjacent  to  my  own  district.  The  public 
spirit  and  attention  of  the  organizing 
committee  has.  against  msmy  odds,  de- 
veloped their  Pony  League  World  Series 
at  a  cost  of  great  time,  effort,  and  per- 
sonal ejcpense.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to 
investigate  some  form  of  Government  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  maintain  this 
expensive  national  event. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  physical 
plant,  and  with  the  local  citizens  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  this  youtb 
development  project.  We  certainly  should 
commend  them  highly  for  their  efforts  I 
send  miy  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
winning  team  and  the  Orange  City  citi- 
zens who  backed  their  players  so  faith- 
fully, and  also  to  their  competitors  who 
traveled  far  and  played  every  game 
hard,  clean,  and  with  dedication.  These 
young  men  are  a  credit  to  themselves,  to 
their  parents,  and  to  their  communltlefl. 
Believe  me,  it  was  a  big  show  frona 
"little"  people— little  In  stature,  but  big 
in  the  qualities  of  true  sportsmanship. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Obaerver -Reporter   (Waahlngton, 

Pa.)   Aug.  38,  1971) 
OaANor  CaowNBD  Pokt  Chajcps  Wns  »-8 

WlK 

(By  Prank  Carr) 
A  two-run  home  run  by  Scott  Blgler  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventh  Inning  Prlday 
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afternoon  gave  Orange.  CatlfanUa  a  come 
from  behind  S-6  tiltnnph  over  Denver,  Colo- 
rado and  tbe  1971  PONT  World  Series 
champlonahlp. 

The  championship  by  Orange  marked  only 
the  aecond  time  In  PONT  World  Sarlea  play 
a  team  has  come  through  the  loeete'  bracket 
to  win  the  Utle 

The  feat  was  first  performed  by  Wash- 
ington in  19M.  After  a  defeat  by  Toungs- 
town,  CHilo  In  the  third  round,  Washington 
came  back  to  aweap  a  doublebaader  from  the 
Ohloana  for  the  champloneblp. 

This  year,  OaUfomla  anffered  a  4-0  set- 
back to  Honolulu,  HavaU  In  the  opening 
game  then  caught  fire  to  sweep  the  next  six 
gamea  for  the  1971  tlUe. 

As  lolng  on  the  cake,  rlghtflelder  Billy 
Stokea  of  Orange  won  tbe  individual  batting 
cbamplooahlp  with  a  444  average  and  waa 
selected  the  Moat  Valuable  Player  In  the 
tournament. 

Stokes,  a  long  ball  hitting  righthander. 
coUected  eight  hlU  In  18  trtpa  to  the  plate 
Including  two  home  runa.  one  double,  five 
runa  batted  In  and  had  Ave  walks  to  his 
credit.  He  also  waa  aboard  when  Blgler  de- 
livered the  home  run  In  the  seventh  Inning 
Friday  for  the  crown. 

The  game  had  actually  started  at  8:80 
p  jn.,  Tburaday  and  four  and  one  half  innings 
were  played  bef<H'e  a  thunderstorm  forced  a 
suapenaion  until  1  pjn.,  Prlday,  with  Denver 
holding  what  looked  like  a  commanding  B— 4 
lead. 

Orange,  faced  with  a  do-or-dle  situation 
entering  Tburaday  night 'a  flrat  game,  and 
behind  the  strong  two-hit  pitching  of  Blgler, 
peeled  off  a  7-1  victory  to  force  the  series  into 
a  15th  and  final  game. 

Denver  had  collected  31  nma  and  allowed 
only  nine  runa  entering  the  final  game 
Tburaday  when  It  erupted  for  a  pair  of  runa 
In  the  top  half  of  the  first  on  two  errors,  two 
stolen  bases  and  a  flelder'a  choice. 

In  the  third  Inning  the  loaera  scored  an- 
other run  when  Mike  Delmonloo.  aboard  on  a 
single,  croaaed  the  plate  on  a  two-out  alngle 
by  rlghtflelder  Mike  McLellan. 

Solo  home  runa  by  Joe  Nedbalskl  and  start- 
ing pitcher  Jeff  Wagner  In  the  visitors  half 
of  the  fifth  accounted  for  the  final  Denver 
runa. 

Orange  eatabllahed  an  all-time  aeries 
record  by  collecting  60  hlta  In  the  aeries . 
one  more  than  Weat  Covlna,  California  In 
1960   and   Covlna,   California  in   1908. 

Six  of  thoee  came  in  the  ohamplonahlp 
finale  Thursday  and  Prlday.  Dave  Wheeler 
singled  with  one  out  In  the  aeoond.  With 
two  outa  teammate  Dennla  Chrlatlelb  also 
singled  but,  Wagner  waa  able  to  retire  the 
next  batter  on  strlkaa  to  halt  the  brief  rally. 

Qreg  Harrington  drew  a  leadoff  walk  and 
Stokea  got  aboard  on  an  error  by  aeoond 
baaeman  Jamie  Hamilton,  and  Denver 
manager  Terry  CarroU  called  bis  star  pitcher. 
HalUnan,  to  the  mound  at  this  point.  But 
the  14-year  old  youngster,  who  poated  a  no- 
hltter  and  a  two-hitter  In  two  previous  ap- 
pearanoea,  walked  Blgler  to  load  the  baaea.  A 
flelder'a  choice  cut  Bamngton  off  at  the 
plate,  leaving  the  baaea  loaded. 

Centerflelder  Jim  Chrlatophar.  with  a  1-1 
count.  drlUed  tbe  baU  over  the  rlghtfleld 
fenjce  for  a  grand  slam  home  run  and  gave 
CaUfomla  the  lead  at  4-8. 

Chrtatopher's  blast  was  only  the  fourth 
In  Pony  series  hlatory  and  the  first  since 
Robert  Buma  of  Weat  Oovlna.  California 
slammed  one  in  1900. 

The  hit  waa  only  the  third  allowed  by 
John  HaUlnan  In  the  three  appearanoea  In 
this  year's  tournament. 

Halllnan.  a  flreballlng  right  bander  re- 
turned the  next  two  batters  on  strlkea  to 
cloae  out  the  Inning. 

After  Denver  struck  for  the  solo  home 
runa  In  the  fifth,  rain  forced  the  continua- 
tion until  ]nrlday. 
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with  only  three  abota  left.  Orange  managi 
Hal  Coldren  ahookup  hla  defensive  lUwop 
and  Bob  Anaart  took  over  the  pitching  chioraa 
from  Dave  Wheeler.  Anaarl  waa  credited  with 
the  victory,  hla  third  of  the  aarlaa,  all  In 
reUef. 

MVP  Stokea  ripped  a  alngle  to  open  the 
bottom  of  the  fifth  Friday  afternoon,  but 
HaUlnan  retired  the  next  three  batters  to 
end  the  Inning. 

Neither  team  could  mxuter  a  run  In  tbe 
sixth  although  Dennis  Chrlatlleb  amaahed 
a  single  for  Orange  to  aooount  for  the  fifth 
hit  In  the  game  by  the  CaUfomlana. 

Pinch  hitter  Chuck  Unnert  grounded  out 
to  open  the  bottom  of  the  aeventh  and  on 
four  straight  pitches  Stokes  walked.  Iliree 
pitches  later,  Orange  California  was  crowned 
champions  when  Blgler's  clout  cleared  the 
rlghtfleld  fence. 

DENVER-5 


AB 


H    RBI 


D«lmonico,  3b 3  2       10       0 

Goddsfd.lf 3  10       0       0 

H»njl«y,c 3  0        0        0        0 

McLtUin,  rt.  lb(4) 3  0         110 

Hillinin,  lb,  p(4) 2  0        0        10 

N»(Jbaljki,c« 2  1110 

Chambtn,  ss 3  0       0       0       0 

W«i««.  P 2  1110 

Winter,  rf(«) 10        10       0 

Hamilton. 2b 3  0        0        0      1 

ToUl ~li  5        5        4        i 


ORANGE-* 


Slokss.rt 3        2        10  0 

Blgler. »s 3        2        12  1 

Tnggs.Zb    3        10        0  1 

Christophsrcf.         3       114  0 

D«  Wh»«ler,p,  36(5X 3       0       10  0 

Anuri.H.  p(5) 3        0        0        0  0 

Chnitlieb.  3b,  rt<5) 3        0        2        0  0 

Wtiertw.c.       3        0        0       0  0 

Barnngton.  lb 10       0       0  0 

Lmnart.  ph  (7) 10       0       0  0 

Total 26        6        6       6        3 

Score  by  innin|s: 

Denver .201     200    0-     S5-1 

Orange.  .004    000    2        6-6-3 

HR -Nedbaljki,    Wagner,    Biglef.    Christopher   (grandslam). 

Strikeout    Denver  8.  Orange  8  LOB -Denver  1,  Orange  4. 


BRIG. 


GEN.  HAROLD  CLIFTON 
PIERCE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   BCASaAUH  USKI'IV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTATTVKS 
Wedneadav.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Clifton 
Pierce,  U.8.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  this 
Nation  lost  one  of  Its  fine  military 
leaders. 

A  native  son  of  Massachusetts,  General 
Pierce  served  34  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  His  service  was  marked  not  only 
with  courage,  daring,  and  patriotism,  but 
also  with  Imagination  and  efficiency. 

For  outstanding  service  to  his  country 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Marine  de- 
tachment in  the  Nicaraguan  campaign. 
General  Pierce  was  given  a  special  letter 
of  commendation  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  meritorious  service.  During  his  Ions 
and  illustrious  career.  General  Pierce  also 
received  the  Distinguished  Servioe  Medal. 

We  have  lost  a  man  of  outstanding 
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achievement  and  one  who  gave  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  his  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time,  I  submit  for  the  I^coro  the 
following  article  on  General  Pierce  which 
appeared  in  the  September  24, 1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler: 
OcN.  Hamoib  Pacx,  AT  83;  BiTBiax.  To  Bx  xm 
AauNOTOir,  Va. 

Washinoton. — Puneral  arrangements  were 
being  made  yesterday  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Clifton  Pierce 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  who  died  Sept.  17  in 
a  Plttsfleld  Mass.,  hospital  after  a  short  Ul- 
ness.  He  waa  83. 

Much  decorated  Marine  Corps  ofllcer,  Qen. 
Pierce  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Eleanor  Harding  of  Woodland  Rd.  Oheetnut 
Hill  and  a  aon,  Harold  C.  Pierce  Jr.,  of  South 
Egremont,  Mass. 

Ofllclala  at  the  national  cemetery  here  said 
that  according  to  Qen.  Plerce'a  request,  a 
"modified  military  honor  ceremony"  would 
be  conducted  at  the  Arlington  grave  site  later 
this  week.  A  "modified  honor  ceremony,"  a 
spokeaman  said.  Includes  an  honor  guard, 
rifle  salute  and  the  playing  of  taps. 

Oen.  Pierce  U8MC,  was  a  career  man  In 
all  Ita  connotations.  Not  only  was  he  a  fight- 
ing man,  he  waa  a  man  for  peace. 

A  veteran  of  two  World  Wars,  he  waa  In 
the  forefront  of  various  campalgiis  in  which 
the  United  States  waa  Involved  around  the 
world. 

He  conducted  elections  In  Nicaragua  where 
he  also  maintained  the  peace  as  head  of  the 
Marine  detachment  there.  He  also  guarded 
the  U.S.  maUs  and  chaaed  bandlta  In  Central 
America. 

As  a  counter-revolutionary  he  ended  a  civil 
war  In  one  country  when  he  disbanded  an 
armed  battalion  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
buying  their  rifles  for  $10  each. 

A  simple  ballot  he  designed  made  It  possi- 
ble for  thousands  of  Illiterate  Nlcaraugvians 
to  vote  m  a  national  election.  The  ballot  con- 
tained two  circlee  to  be  marked  with  an  "X" 
nne  m  red  to  denote  the  liberals  and  one  In 
blue  to  denote  the  conservatives,  and  the 
election  went  off  without  a  shot  being  fired 

Oen.  Pierce  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  the 
son  of  Charlea  P.,  and  Nellie  Bowen  Pierce, 
but  the  family  moved,  while  he  waa  atlU  a 
child  to  Lexington  where  Plerce'a  father  waa 
town  accountant  for  many  years. 

He  graduated  from  Lexington  High  School 
In  1906  and  was  accepted  as  a  student  at  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  He  left  Annapolis  after  hla 
third  year  to  Join  the  Marines  In  1912. 

In  1938  Pierce  waa  named  commanding  of- 
ficer of  all  Marlnee  in  the  New  England  dis- 
trict, a  poet  he  held  during  World  War  n. 
He  received  orders  transferring  him  to  over- 
seas duty  near  the  end  of  the  war  and  was 
retired  In  1940. 

He  was  a  member  of  The  Country  Club, 
Tennis  and  Racquet  Club  and  The  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING 
HIS  WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATI VBS 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
withdrew  an  additional  1,600  soldiers 
from  Vietnam. 

On  January  20.  1969,  there  were  632.- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  peiils  of  an 
Asian    war.    Today    there    are    213,900 
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Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  plsmning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  SpesEJcer.  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


RESOLUTION  OF  REQUEST 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  ooocem  over  the  lack  of  ad- 
judicators for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  was  felt 
by  the  Bureau  that  there  was  no  need  for 
adjudicators  in  Fairbanks. 

In  response  to  the  mlsooncepiioQ  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mtmagement,  I  have 
written  several  letters  to  Mr.  Harrison 
Loesch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public 
Land  Management,  to  assure  >'<m  that 
there  is  a  need  for  adjudicators  in  Fair- 
banks. Certainly  a  t>acklog  of  13,000  to 
15,000  cases  in  the  fWrticmks  area  illus- 
trates the  tremendous  need  for  more 
adjudicators. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  affirmative 
response  by  the  Buerau,  the  citizens  of 
Fsdrbanks,  through  the  City  Council  of 
Fairbanks,  have  passed  a  resolution 
strongly  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  assist  them  in  their  fight  to 
secure  more  adjudicators. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  find  this  of 
interest. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  777 — A  Rjbsolution  To  Ra- 

QUKST  THX  SaCXKTAaT  OF  THX  INTBUOB  POX 
AOMINIBTaATIVX  ABSISTANCE  IN  THX  POBM 
OF   ADJTTDICATOaa   FOR   THX   BiTRXAD    OF   LAND 

MAMAonczNT  OrncB  tN  FAiaBANSLa.  Alaska 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Palrbanka,  Alaska.  Is 
the  2nd  largest  dty  In  the  State  of  Alaska; 
and 

Whereas,  said  City  Is  and  baa  planned  for 
a  pronounced  upward  aurge  both  In  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Palrbanka  la  of  the  opinion  that  asalatance 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United 
Statea  of  America,  In  the  form  of  adminis- 
trative help  to  asslat  In  the  forthcoming  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  community  would  be 
most  beneflclal;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  well  within  the  purview, 
ability  and  responalblllty  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  Statea  of  America,  to 
reoognlne  this  urgent  need  of  the  cltlsens 
of  Palrbanka  prior  to  said  rapid  growth  by 
providing  said  requeated  admlnlatratlve  as- 
sUtcmce  already  provided  othw  cltlea  of  equal 
Importance;  and 

Whereas,  said  aaalstance  la  long  overdue 
and  urgently  required  If  Palrbanka  Is  to  meet 
Its  present  and  forthcoming  governmental 
function;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior,  la  the  re- 
sponsible agency  to  asalat  in  this  regard; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolved  by  the  city 
cx>uncU  of  the  city  of  Palrbanka,  Alaaka,  aa 
foUowa: 

Sbction  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  encouraged  and  iirged  to  aaalat  the 
Olty  of  Falrbanka  by  recruiting  and  training 
an  i4>propriate  number  of  land,  gaa,  oU  ad- 
judicators and  other  neceasary  personnel  to 
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adequately  staff  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Oflloe  In  Palrbanka  to  meet  the  most 
certain  demand  for  aerrlcea  In  this  azva  of 
reaponaibillty. 

SBC.  a.  That  a  copy  of  this  RaeolutUm  be 
forwarded  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States;  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior;  the 
Alaaka  Oongreaalonal  Delegation;  aU  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Passed  and  approved  thla  IStb  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1971. 

JiTLiAN  C.  Rica,  UayoT. 


MASS  TRANSIT  IN  HAMBURG 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   FKNNaTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Horst  Weigelt,  prominent  In 
West  Germany  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, outlines  plans  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, and  the  city  planning  authority, 
and  trainsport  association: 

Mass  Transit  in  Hamburg 
(Address  by  Horst  Weigelt,  Maaa  Tranalt 
In  Hamburg,  delivered  September  10,  1971, 
at  the  fifth  annual  International  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Transportation  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

The  degree  of  mobility  baa  today  become  a 
critertoti  for  Judging  the  attractlveneaa  of  a 
city.  In  t.«ifc-ing  about  Mass  TrmiMit  in  Ham- 
burg I  ahoukl  like  to  ask  two  quavtlona: 

(1)  How  has  the  moblUty  of  Hamburg  been 
secured  up  to  now?  and 

(3)  What  are  tbe  plana  for  tha  future? 
To  understand  the  aaawen  it  la  xMoaaary 
flrat  of  all  to  give  a  rough  akatcli  of  the  olty 
and  Ita  metropoUtan  area. 

Hamburg  la  altuated  In  northwest  Oermany 
on  the  Isthmua  between  the  Baltic  axMl  North 
Seaa.  Tbe  metropolitan  area  haa  in  all  a  pop- 
ulation of  neaiiy  2^  ml.  It  can  be  dlvldad 
Into  the  Central  Business  District,  tbe  inner 
and  the  outer  area  of  Hamburg  and  the  aet- 
tlem.ent  Cnrridora  In  the  aonouixung  statea. 
Plretly  there  la  the  Centiml  BoaUMea  dU- 
trtct  (CBD)  which  U  the  hub  of  the  metio- 
pollten  area.  aft%  of  all  Jolia  available  are 
concentrated  in  thla  area  of  Haunboiv. 

Becauae  of  tbe  continual  growth  of  the 
tertiary  aectora.  the  Hamburg  State  Uunehed 
a  acheme  to  oreate  a  "North  Buatneaa  Dia- 
trict".  4  mllea  north  of  the  CBD.  which  wUl 
be  aerved  by  rapid  tranalt. 

Around  tbe  CBD  stretobes  the  inner  area 
of  the  dty  with  a  radlua  ot  approximately 
3.6  ml.  Together  with  the  port  a  further 
40%  of  the  Jobs  are  located  bete.  But  above 
all  It  la  an  area  Inhabited  by  approzlBMteiy 
half  of  the  city's  total  population,  nkoet  of 
whom  live  in  densely  buUt-up  realdential  dla- 
trtcta.  Within  thla  Inner  area  at  tbe  dty  there 
are  several  local  ahopplng-oentraa.  The  most 
modem  of  theee  la  the  "Hamburfar  Straaae" 
centre,  which  la  connected  to  a  Paridng 
Houae  and  a  rapid  transit  station. 

Around  tbe  Inner  area  of  the  dty  and  the 
port  stretch  the  outer,  mostly  leea  danaely 
buUt-up,  suburban  residential  areaa.  Since 
the  war  aome  big  houatng  estatea  with  high 
populaUon  densttlea  have  been  built  on  the 
avaUable  open  spacea,  e.g.  the  estate  in  Loh- 
brllgge  which  has  20,000  Inhabitants. 

Settlement  corrtdora  radtete  out  o<  the 
dty,  along  the  raUway  or  rapid  transit  llnee 
and  malnroada  leading  out  into  the  metro- 
politan area.  Mlddlealaad  towna  of  between 
16  and  40,000  Inhabltanta  act  as  ceatree  and 
endpolnta  of  these  axes. 
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The  concentration  of  jobs  and  pUoea  ot 
employniAnt  wltbln  tbe  CBD  and  Inner  andk 
port  am«  baa  rMult«d  in  tbe  development  ot 
radl&l  flows  of  traffic  out  of  the  aettlement 
corridors  Into  tbe  CBD,  wblcb  because  of  tbe 
Slbe.  port  and  AJsteor  lake  run  Into  tbe  city 
In  a  very  cbaracterlstlc  way. 

Turning  my  attention  to  urban  transporta« 
Uon  I  find  myself  faced  wltb  the  difficult 
task  of  having  to  try  to  give  you  a  goo<| 
impression  of  the  System  subsequent  to  the 
New  York  Times  describing  Hamburg,  afte? 
the  "Kekka  of  lilass  Transit  Experta". 

The  development  of  Maes  Transit  systemj 
Is  never  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  diagram 
of  the  wavee  of  evolution  oilers  a  quick  com- 
prehenslve  picture  of  tbe  development  of  the 
system  In  Hamburg  and  the  trends  for  the 
future.  It  shows  for  each  year  tbe  number 
of  Journeys  made  on  each  of  the  different 
means  of  transport.  Tbe  triumphal  advance 
of  the  electric  trams  (yellow)  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  old  horse-drawn  tram 
(brown),  pushing  them  out  of  existence  and 
reaching  their  peak  around  IB&O. 

When  Hamburg's  population  reached  the 
million  mark  at  the  turn  of  tbe  century  pro- 
posals appeared  from  electricity  Industry  and 
city  authorities  for  tbe  development  of  Rapid 
Transit.  This  resulted  in  tbe  opening  by  tb« 
State  Railways  of  a  rail  system  (green)  whlclk 
formed  the  foundations  of  tbe  later  S-Babn, 
and  In  the  introduction  of  the  U-Bahn  sys- 
tem by  tbe  Hamburger  Hocbbahn  (blue)'. 
With  these  two  ventures  tbe  first  oourageoiu 
and  forward-looking  decisions  were  met, 
wblcb  right  up  to  the  present  have  had  ex- 
tremely positive  results  for  mobility  in 
Hamburg. 

After  tbe  second  World  War,  tbe  private 
car  was  endeavouring  at  a  tremendous  pac« 
to  penetrate  tbe  Maas  Tranrit  System.  Frooa 
1966  on  tbe  passenger  figures  for  tbe  Masa 
Transit  system  began  to  decline.  It  must  be 
noted  that  at  this  time  tbe  German  public 
stared  faacinated  at  tbe  tremendous  achieve- 
ments In  the  construction  of  urban  motor« 
ways  in  tbe  United  States.  There  were  only  a 
tew  traffic  experts  and  town  planners  who  at 
that  time  warned  and  urged  their  fellow 
countrymen  "I>on't  copy  tbe  States,  learn 
from  them,  but  dont  forget  tbe  dltlerenoe  in 
ciroumstanoes." 

Tbua  when  It  was  decided  In  Hamburg  in 
1966  to  start  construction  of  U-  and  8-Baha 
again  and  to  give  this  priority  over  build- 
ing of  urban  motorways,  it  was  again  a  de* 
Qiaion  which  was  algnlficant  and  whlcH 
looked  ahead  Into  tbe  futiire. 

The  decision  was  absolutely  neceseary.  but 
it  was  not  sufficient.  During  the  following 
years  it  was  Increasingly  recognized  that  th« 
transport  service  in  Hamburg,  which  waa 
split  up  among  several  operators,  all  of  whoa 
had  separate  tariffs,  was  an  Anachronlsia 
that  bad  to  be  done  away  with.  A  milestone 
was  laid  In  1966  with  the  foundation  of  tha 
Hamburg  Transport  Association — Hamburger 
Vcrkebrsverbund.  HW — and  the  Integration 
of  all  operators  and  servloee. 

As  a  resTilt  of  tbe  further  construction  of 
the  rapid  rail  system  and  tbe  integration  of 
all  the  mass  transit  undertakings  In  Ham- 
burg tbe  decline  In  the  passenger  figures  waa 
finally  brought  to  a  halt  In  1968,  and  an  in- 
crease of  3%  was  achieved  in  1969,  and  4% 
In  1970.  Tbe  diagram  shows  tbe  dramatic 
development  since  1961  with  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  private  cars,  the  decline  in 
the  Mass  Transit  figures,  and  finally  their 
Increase  from  1969  onwards.  In  the  following 
sections  I  will  bring  a  selection  of  facts, 
findings  and  experiences  that  have  con- 
tributed to  these  successes. 

First  of  all  a  croae-sectlon  of  tbe  Traffic 
structure. 

In  Hamburg  at  present  there  are  240  pri- 
vate oars  per  1000  population,  somewhat  leea 
than  in  other  Oerman  cities  which  have  na 
rapid  transit  system.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
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parking-spaoe  and  the  good  service  offered  by 
tbe  rapid  transit  system  the  modal  spill  for 
Journeys  to  the  CBD  shows  the  public  trans- 
port with  79.2%,  as  carrying  a  high  propor- 
tion of  tbe  traffic  load.  Even  in  tbe  other  areas 
of  the  Mass  Transit  network  where  there  are 
naturally  less  connections  than  within  the 
CBD,  and  where  there  is  more  p»arklng- 
spaoe,  the  Maas  Transit  stlU  deals  with  42.6% 
of  the  traffic. 

The  road  traffic  situation  is  characterized 
by  tbe  fact  that  there  Is  no  continuous  un- 
broken network  of  urban  motorways.  In  the 
last  decades  the  city  authorities  have  con- 
centrated on  Improving  the  aoceeaiblllty  and 
means  of  crossing  tbe  CBD.  as  tbe  old  road 
network  was  proving  Insufficient  for  coping 
with  the  presentday  increase  in  traffic.  A  new 
East-West  road  across  tbe  CBD  was  buUt. 
and  tbe  road  network  as  a  whole  waa  ex- 
panded and   Improved. 

The  by-pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  city 
was  the  first  of  the  Okotorwaye  to  be  built.  A 
western  by-pass,  which  Is  to  handle  both 
long-dlstanoe  and  local  traffic  Is  at  present 
under  oonstructlon.  It  Includes  a  tunnel  with 
6  lanes  3  miles  long  running  under  the  Kibe 
and  suburbs. 

It  is  planned  to  build  133  mllee  of  urban 
motorways  of  which  36  mllea  are  already 
o{>en. 

Now,  a  oroas-sectlon  of  Mass  Transit.  To 
the  left  you  see  the  8  public  transport  op- 
erators which  are  merged  in  the  HW,  their 
branchee  of  transit  and  their  share  in  tbe 
total  burden  of  traffic.  The  Hamburger 
Hbchbahu  AktiengeeeUschaft  (HHA)  which 
copes  with  68.8%  of  the  traffic.  Is  tbe  largest 
of  these  carriers.  It  operates  tbe  U-Bahn, 
Tramroutes,  Buses  and  Alster-shlps. 

In  tbe  Hamburg  region  the  Federal  Railways 
(DB)  handle  34';^  of  the  trafllc.  They  mn  2 
rapid  transit  lines,  suburban  Unee  and  busee. 
Besides  these  two  partners  tbe  Bmb  company 
VHH,  3  railway  oompaalea.  Federal  post  office 
Bus  lines  and  even  tbe  barbour  ferry  boats 
are  all  Integrated  In  tbe  HVV. 

On  the  right  you  can  see  tbe  individual 
branchee  of  the  Mass  Transit  service.  In  1970 
the  rapid  transit  and  suburban  railways  al- 
ready carried  56.1%  of  all  persons  using  the 
Maas  Transit  system,  of  wblob  tbe  Rapid- 
Transit  U-Bahn  and  S-Bahn  lines  alone  bad 
a  share  of  60.9%.  The  buses  had  tbe  next 
biggest  share  wltb  31.3%.  Thus  you  can  see 
that  tbe  Concept  of  Rapid  Rail/ Feeder  Bus 
bsM  largely  t>een  realized. 

In  tiirnlng  to  tbe  rapid  Transit  and 
suburban  lines  we  can  see  the  layout  of  the 
present  network  in  this  picture: 

In  red — The  U-Babn  of  tbe  HHA,  which  is 
a  rapid  transit  system. 

In  green — The  federal  railways  DC  electri- 
fied S-Bahn  which  Is  also  a  rapid  transit 
system. 

In  grey — The  suburban  S-Bahn  lines  run- 
ning on  mainline  tracks — tbe  so-called 
Diesel /AC-S-Babn. 

And  finally  in  black — The  suburban  lines 
of  the  railway  oompanles  AKN,  ELBO,  and 
.\NB. 

The  U-Babn  has  a  network  66  miles  long. 
Although  the  service  mainly  deals  with  the 
Inner  city  traffic,  to  the  north  and  north- 
east It  also  reaches  far  into  the  surrounding 
region.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U-Bahn 
Is  termed  "Underground"  tbe  system  has  only 
19  miles  actual  tunnel  track,  the  rest  runs 
on  elevated  brldge-conatructlons  and  at 
ground  level. 

The  U-Bahn  is  equipped  throughout  wltb 
modern  care  of  which  tbe  oldest  date  from 
1968  and  the  latest  from  last  year.  The  most 
up-to-date  unit  Is  tbe  DT3,  a  3  car  unit, 
which  has  a  maximum  speed  of  50  mpb.  and 
a  peak  acceleration  and  braking  power  at  13 
m  per  sec.»  The  cars  are  so  arranged  inside 
that  there  are  1  plus  3  comfortable  seats 
per  car  width  of  8.3  feet,  so  that  tbe  unit  as 
a  whole  has  93  seats.  Trains  made  up  of  8.  6, 
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or  9  cars  with  a  nuudmimi  length  o<  380  faet 
are  run.  Tbe  headways  are  in  tbe  inner  part 
of  the  llnea  3^  minutes  in  peak  hours,  6 
minutes  out  of  peak  and  10  mlnutee  in  tbe 
evening. 

The  federal  railways  Direct  Current  8- 
Bahn  has  a  network  60  mllea  long.  The  DC 
S-Babn,  like  tbe  U-Bahn  riins  according  to 
a  regular-Interval  timetable  on  special  S- 
Babn  tracks.  Tbe  trains  travelling  to  the 
M^uth  east  are  an  exception,  and  are  able  to 
run  on  tbe  Berlin  mainline  tracks,  because 
the  mainline  service  Is  rather  sparse  at  the 
moment. 

The  S-Babn-Unlts  are  9.5  feet  wide.  The 
latest  model  the  470,  which  baa  been  built 
since  1969.  has  a  maximum  speed  of  60  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  peak  acceleration-rate  of  1.0 
uietre  per  sec  •.  The  3-car  unit  has  132  2nd 
class  and  68  ist  class  seats.  Trains  are  made 
up  of  3,  6  and  9  cars  wltb  a  maximum  length 
uf  almost  640  feet.  Headways  are  similar  to 
those  of  U-Bahn. 

The  suburban  S-Bahn-servlces.  which  are 
Indispensable  for  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  are  however  technically 
less  perfect.  They  are  normal  passenger  trains, 
which  run  on  the  main  line  tracks.  Because 
the  tracks  are  heavily  burdened  and  the 
Important  Intercity  trains  must  always  be 
given  priority.  It  is  sdmost  impossible  to 
achieve  a  regular-interval  timetable.  But  we 
could  manage  some  sort  of  quasl-regular- 
interviil-tlme-table  on  some  stretches,  by 
which  the  departure  times  only  slightly  fluc- 
tuate. 

The  fourth  group  lu  this  network  of  Rapid 
rranslt  and  suburban  lines  consists  of  the 
three  private  Railways,  who  offer  a  regular- 
interval  time-table  of  so-called  Railbuses. 

13  miles  of  U-Bahn,  mostly  in  tunnels, 
have  been  cor.structed  In  Hamburg  since 
1955.  Tlie  main  examples  are  the  Wandsbek 
line  (bluei  running  from  the  city-centre 
to  the  northeastern  districts,  and  the  Blll- 
stedt  line  (red)  to  the  east. 

The  backbone  of  the  old  pre-war  network 
was  the  U-Baha  ring  and  Its  branch  llnea 
After  the  war  as  the  population  living  along 
the  northeastern  U-Bahn  line  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  eastern  side  of  the  ring  became 
completely  overloaded.  In  addition  there 
were  the  usual  fundamental  defects  of  circle 
llne.s.  Therefore  It  was  decided  to  cut  up  tbe 
ring  and  to  con-struct  new  diametric  routes 
out  of  the  old  and  new  sections.  At  the  same 
time  began  the  development  of  the  Rapid 
Transit/ Bus  system  as  planning  principle 
for  Masa  Transit   in  Hamburg. 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Rapid 
transit/bus  system  on  the  newest  Hamburg 
U-Bahn  line,  which  runs  out  to  Billstedt  and 
was  completed  last  year. 

This  line  which  extends  a  mere  4  miles 
east  Rs  the  crow  flies  is  the  backbone  of  a 
transit  service  which  encompasses  an  area 
17  mllus  long  Through  the  careful  planning 
.  f  the  U-Bahn  statliins  and  housing  estates 
11  has  been  pos.slble  t-i  enablr  100,000  peo- 
ple to  live  within  a  10  minute  walking  dls- 
tar.ce  of  their  nearest  U-Bahn  station. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  U-Bahn  line  the 
main  radial  trafllc  flows  running  to  the  CBD 
were  served  by  the  11  tram  and  bus  lines 
travelling  along  a  radial  street.  However  when 
the  U-Bahn  came  Into  use  practically  the 
whole  traffic  flow  went  over  to  the  new  serv- 
ice, while  bus  routes  took  over  the  feeder 
traffic  and  cross  communication  service  The 
bus  lines  have  been  connected  to  the  outer- 
most Bus  terminus  at  Merkenstrasse.  the  Im- 
portant Shopping-centre  at  Billstedt,  the 
shopping-  centre  at  Horner  Rennbahn  as  well 
as  the  Interchange  station  at  Burgstraase. 
Only  2  express  Bus  lines  travel  Into  the  CBD. 
The  most  Interesting  interchange  layout  is 
at  Billstedt.  Here  it  was  possible  to  build  the 
platform  with  the  Bus-Island  Immediately 
above  the  4-track  U-Bahn  station,  and  thus 
to  shorten  the  transfer  distance  and  to  re- 
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duce  tbe  difference  In  height  between  tbe 
various  levels.  A  bridge  over  tbe  Bus-laland 
leads  straight  Into  the  main  shopping  street 
ot  the  so-called  district  shopping-centre, 
which  supports  at>out  80,000  Inhabitants. 

The  centre  Is  as  closely  as  possible  at- 
tached to  tbe  mass  transit  Interahange  sta- 
tion, 83  that  the  feeder  buses  serving  tbe 
rapid  transit  line  can  also  be  used  to  take 
people  to  the  shopping  centre.  The  feeder 
buses  are  usually  of  the  standard  type  and 
are  directed  by  radio  communication  from 
'.he  control  centre  at  Billstedt. 

What  were  the  results  of  tbe  arrangements 
in  the  transport  services? 

1 .  Tbe  U-Bahn  has  taken  over  as  much  as 
98  r   of  the  main  flows  of  radial  mass  traffic. 

2.  By  withdrawing  the  trams  and  buses 
the  road  traffic  was  relieved  of  tbe  equivalent 
if  320  private  cars  units  per  hour  travelling 

111  one  direction  alone. 

3.  The  U-Bahn  managed  to  reduce  the  trav- 
eiiing  time  by  as  much  as  42%,  and  services 
became  mcM-e  punctual. 

4.  Most  important  of  all  was  the  resulting 
15 'i  Increase  In  the  traffic.  The  proves  that 
a  well  organised  rapid  transit/Bus  system  is 
a  good  means  of  winning  new  passengers,  as- 
suming that  a  unified  tariff  with  coordinated 
services  is  offered. 

The  Radial  line  to  Billstedt  runs  along 
the  old  innerclty  route.  In  order  to  relieve 
this  stretch  a  new  U-Bahn  line  from  Schlump 
to  the  Main  station  Is  at  the  moment  being 
built.  A  part  of  It  Is  already  finished.  It  Is 
technically  a  particularly  difficult  section, 
because  the  route  crosses  diagonally  directly 
under  existing  buildings  and  housing  blocks 
and  part  of  the  Alster.  Thus  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  use  tbe  shield  tunneling  method, 
which  with  the  help  of  mechanical  shields 
has  been  successful  in  spite  of  the  difficult 
<;  >il  conditions. 

Architects  have  Insured  that  these  U-Bahn 
nations  also  have  attractive  individual 
facades. 

Since  1960  28  miles  of  new  DC-S-Bahn 
-■iretches  have  been  constructed.  Partlcular- 
y  noteworthy  Is  the  radial  running  out  into 
the  Northwest.  It  was  earlier  served  by  dlesel 
trains,  operating  on  tbe  main  line  tracks 
with  a  somewhat  Irregular  timetable.  The 
construction  of  the  new,  predominantly  3- 
track  rapid  rail  line  has  made  It  possible 
first  of  all  to  Introduce  a  strict  time-table 
with  trains  running  at  intervals  of  5  min- 
utes, and  secondly  to  attach  feeder  bus  lines 
to  the  S-Bahn.  These  developments  together 
v.lth  the  rapid  growth  In  population  within 
this  settlement  corridor  has  led  to  an  in- 
crease In  passengers  of  70%  within  10  years. 
The  building  of  the  so-called  "City  S-Bahn" 
is  the  most  Important  S-Bahn  project.  The 
Hamburg  S-Bahn  network  Is  characterized 
by  the  so-called  connection  line  between  the 
main  station  and  Altona.  which  instead  of 
travelling  through  the  CBD  runs  along  Its 
northern  perimeter.  Thus  passengers  have 
to  walk  up  to  20  minutes  or  more,  or  change 
onto  the  U-Bahn  shortly  before  their  final 
destination.  In  the  long  run  this  would  in- 
evitably mean  that  tbe  S-Bahn  would  be 
less  attractive  for  those,  travelling  to  the 
CBD.  so  that  Its  maximum  capacity  could  not 
be  fully  attained  and  exploited. 

It  was  for  me  a  particularly  interesting 
.Assignment  In  1963.  to  act  as  Chief  planning 
officer  In  the  planning  of  the  new  city  S- 
Bahn. 

The  line  runs  from  tbe  main  station  under 
the  Alster  to  the  Jungfernstleg.  At  Jungfem- 
stleg  It  forms  the  link  in  a  huge  knot  con- 
necting practically  all  of  Hamburg's  U-Bahn 
and  S-Babn  lines  In  3  levels  under  the  Al- 
ster lake.  At  tbe  lowest  level  there  Is  tbe 
station  for  the  new  U-Bahn  line,  which  was 
mentioned  earlier.  Above  this  lies  the  S-Bahn 
station,  and  finally  on  top  of  all  the  already 
ex-i'!tlng  station  for  the  U-Bahn.  the  Alster 
and  the  street.  Work  at  the  railway  inter- 
change Is  extremely  difficult,  particularly  on 
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account  of  tbe  danger  of  water  bursting 
through  into  the  wrinting  U-Babn  tunnel. 
More  than  200.000  passengers  dally  will  board 
or  change  trains  at  the  Jungfernstleg. 

Tbe  next  city  station  is  at  tbe  Town  Hall 
Prom  the  station  at  the  Harbour  Jetty  Pas- 
sengers can  board  ferry  boats  which  then 
take  them  on  to  the  various  wharfs  and  quays 
around  the  port.  A  further  station  will  serve 
the  famous  Reeperbahn  day  and  night. 

In  place  of  tbe  present  Terminus  In  Altona 
there  will  be  a  4  track  underground  through 
station,  where  the  3  radial  lines  operating  in 
a  southerly  direction,  can  run  directly  to  tbe 
city  S-Bahn.  Trains  to  the  old  connection 
line  will  as  before  run  into  northerly  direc- 
tion. This  arrangement  will  give  rise  to  a 
particular  form  of  cross  platform  working, 
with  trains  leaving  In  opposite  direction  from 
the  same  platform,  offering  the  passengers 
two  trains  to  the  east  at  tbe  same  time. 

Planning  of  this  sort  by  the  HVV  is  closely 
connected  with  tbe  planning  of  the  intended 
service  and  performance  that  is  to  be  offered 
to  the  public.  An  Important  basis  Is  provided 
by  the  continual  traffic  surveys  by  the  HW. 
Experienced  trained  checkers  e.g.  systemati- 
cally note  the  approximate  number  of 
paasengers  at  selected  points  within  the  net- 
work. In  general  In  Hamburg  we  have  a  load 
rf  not  more  than  70'",  during  peak  hours — 
understanding  100%  load  as  the  total  oc- 
CMpatlon  of  all  seats  and  standing  places.  For 
lourneys  to  the  CBD  It  Is  generally  possible 
to  limit  the  time  a  person  must  stand  to 
20-25  minutes.  In  out  of  peak  hours  this  Is 
hardly  more  than  8  minutes,  if  at  all. 

The  tasks  of  planning  the  rapid  transit/ 
Bus  system  and  the  planning  of  the  level  of 
the  performance  and  service  offered,  which  I 
have  Just  described  form  a  main  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Transport  Association.  As 
the  HW  has  been  already  described  at  sev- 
eral International  congresses,  in  particular 
by  Mr.  M.  Mrob.  Dr.  Tappert  and  Dr.  Pampel, 
I  can  limit  myself  here  to  a  short  survey. 

The  association  Is  a  roof  organisation  set 
up  by  the  various  transport  undertakings  in 
Hamburg  The  association  was  delegated 
various  activities  and  tasks.  The  division  of 
tasks  Is  similar  to  that  found  in  Industrial 
undertakings. 

1.  The  associations  main  activity  Is  con- 
cerned with  traffic  management  and 
nmrketing. 

3.  The  main  task  of  the  partners  Is  opera- 
tional management. 

They  are  predominantly  concerned  with 
operating  the  services  against  payment  by 
the  Eissociation.  The  most  important  duties 
uf  the  association  are : 

1 .  Traffic  accounts  and  transport  studies. 

2.  The  specification  of  the  volume  of  serv- 
ices as  well  as  route  connections. 

3.  Drafting,  organisation  and  further  de- 
velopment of  the  common  tariff. 

4.  Distribution  of  revenue  to  the  various 
partners. 

The  common  tariff  Is  the  most  important 
instrument  for  integrating  tbe  various  serv- 
ices into  the  HW.  It  allows  passengers  to 
change  between  all  means  of  transport  and 
all  lines  as  required.  There  are  single  and 
season  tickets.  To  avoid  the  repeated  payment 
of  fares  on  single  trips  two  kinds  of  "area" 
tickets  at  21  cents  and  27  cents  for  Journeys 
within  13  and  26  miles  from  the  city  centre 
are  available. 

When  buying  a  season  ticket  the  passenger 
may  choose  between  a  ticket  covering  3,  4.  or 
6  segmental  zones,  within  which  be  may  then 
ride  on  all  lines  as  often  as  he  likes.  He  does 
not  have  to  show  his  ticket  either  at  the 
isarrler  of  tbe  stations  or  at  the  left  band 
side  door  of  the  buses.  We  have  Instead  ran- 
dom checks  on  platforms  and  in  the  trains 
and  buses.  Passengers  who  do  not  then  have 
a  ticket  are  fined  5.6  dollars. 

Within  the  framework  of  an  active  market- 
ing policy  tbe  HW  has  introduced  and  tiled 
out  varlotis  special  offers  in  tbe  last  few 
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years.  The  so-called  Senior  ticket  was  very 
successful.  This  Is  an  out  of  peak  monthly 
season  ticket  for  persons  over  65  at  a  greatly 
reduced  rate.  In  1970  500,000  such  tickets 
were  sold. 

A  further  innovations  of  the  HW,  the  so- 
called  Abonnement  has  also  been  successful. 
In  this  case  the  ctistomer  can  authorize  the 
Traffic  Company  to  draw  monthly  Install- 
ments from  his  bank  account.  In  return  he 
has  a  12  month  season  ticket  for  those  zones, 
which  he  has  previously  selected. 

On  the  whole  the  trends  towards  season 
tickets  has  Increased.  This  Is  a  very  welcome 
development  because  It  reduces  firstly  the 
burden  placed  on  the  busdrlvers  who  also 
have  to  collect  the  fares  in  the  one-man  op- 
erated buses,  and  secondly  it  does  away  with 
tbe  queues  at  the  booking  offices  and  au- 
tomatic ticket  machines. 

It  is  throwing  one's  nxoney  away  to  q>end 
vast  sums  on  advertising  and  improving  tbe 
service's  image,  as  long  as  no  proper  public 
information  service  Is  operated,  for  In  the 
face  of  a  mass  transit  system  which  he  can- 
not make  bead  or  tall  of,  the  passenger  often 
chooses  to  do  without  it.  Therefore,  the 
HW  has  considerably  Improved  information 
service.  Instead  of  5  different  time-table 
books,  the  HW  has  issued  a  comprehensive 
book  with  standardized  layout  and  with  a 
route  map  for  the  whole  network. 

Alterations  in  the  network  are  made 
known  by  means  of  pamphlets,  distributed 
to  the  Inhabitants  in  the  affected  areas.  By 
last  year  one  million  copies  of  a  HVV 
primer  had  been  distributed  to  aU  house- 
holds within  tbe  transport  network,  explain- 
ing how  to  make  the  best  use  of  tbe  various 
means  of  transport  within  tbe  transit  service. 
One  must  add  however  that  the  finest 
route  maps  and  timetable-books  are  of  no 
use  to  the  passenger  when  he  cannot  find 
his  way  and  gets  lost  in  the  station  lab- 
yrinths. Here  a  special  guiding  system  Is 
required.  We  have  therefore  developed  a 
unified  system,  the  basis  of  which  are  stand- 
ardized coloured  signs  for  the  rapid  transit 
and  suburban  lines  and  the  plctograms  for  all 
other  means  of  transport.  The  passenger  is 
directed  by  means  of  signs  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  U-  and  S-Babn  station,  which 
Is  labelled  wltb  a  large  U-  or  S-Bahn  Blgn 
to  tbe  trains.  There  Is  always  a  plentiful 
supply  of  route  maps  in  the  Stations  and 
trains. 

The  satisfying  degree  of  mobility  which 
we  have  in  Hamburg  today  is  the  result  of 
covmtless  large  and  small  measures.  The 
mobility  Is  better  than  In  Frankfurt  or 
Munich,  and  Inestimably  better  than  in 
Bangkok  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  But  we  must 
now  ask  what  is  being  done  for  future  in 
the  face  of  tbe  rising  motorisatlon? 

There  exist  3  sources  of  action  wblob  co- 
operate together  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. Tbe  main  objective  of  the  Hamburg 
Senate's  guiding  principles  is  an  Integrated 
Mass  Transit  system  for  goods  and  paasenger 
transport.  In  wblcb  not  only  tbe  various 
means  of  public  transport  but  also  tbe  prl- 
\ate  car  has  Its  place.  The  road  network  is 
to  be  there  principally  for  tbe  goods  and 
passenger  business  traffic.  The  rapid  rail  net- 
work within  the  Inner  zone  Is  to  be  so  built 
up  that  there  is  everywhere  a  station  within 
a  5  minute  walking  distance.  In  tbe  outer 
districts  the  private  car  Is  to  have  preference, 
also  for  commuter  traffic.  In  tbe  middle  zone 
the  commuter  traffic  travelling  by  car  is  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  Park-and-rlde  system. 

The  development  model  for  tbe  metro- 
politan area  represents  a  future-orientated 
temporarily  unlimited  skeleton  plan  which 
Indicates  tbe  broad  outlines  for  tbe  future 
regional  and  landuse  planning  In  the  metro- 
politan area.  Settlement  corridors  and 
planned  rapid  rail  lines  are  painstakingly 
coordinated  and  barmoalied. 
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The  density  model,  which  has  been  workoi 
out  by  the  City  Planning  Authority  togeth« 
with  the  Transport  Aaeoclatlon,  1b  partlcr*- 
larly  Important.  According  to  thU  mod* 
wherever  It  Is  possible,  there  are  to  be  pldft 
ratios  aroiind  the  rapid  rail  stations  of  13 
within  a  circumference  of  3ftO  m,  0.9  wlthlb 
a  700  m  circumference,  and  0.3  within  a  cllf- 
cumference  of  lOftO  m. 

The  concept  of  the  H W  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  parlt-and-rlde  forms  tBlB 
3rd  source  of  activity.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  39  park-and-rlde  stations  In  Ham- 
burg with  approximately  5000  parklng-spac* 
in  all.  I 
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Based  upon  a  park-and-rtde  study  the  HW 
had  reeommeBdod  that  the  Hamburg  Park- 
and-rtde  system  should  be  built  up  within 
the  next  decades  up  to  00,000  parking-spaces, 
partly  In  multistory  parking  bouses.  There- 
fore in  the  future  the  Mass  Transit  will  de- 
velop further  towards  a  system  of  Rapid 
Transit/Bus  and  Park-and-rlde. 

The  picture  here  shows  what  such  a  traf- 
fic network  in  the  year  3000  is  likely  to  look 
like,  with  settlements-oorrldors  made  more 
acoeeelble  by  means  Ckf  rapid  rail  Feeder  Bus 
lines  and  park-and-rtde  traffic,  and  with  ex- 
press trains  for  Interregional  traffic. 

Because  there  Is  a  general   trend  towards 
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new  automatic  indlvldnallsert  maaas  of 
transport  and  their  applloBtion  to  achieve  a 
mora  concentrated  Mass  Transit  njstwork.  In 
the  picture  Is  sketched  such  an  automatic 
system  In  the  CBO. 

In  close  contact  to  research  in  the  USA  and 
other  countrtea  we  in  Hamburg  will  studj 
particularly  at  our  Institute  for  the  research 
of  technological  trends  the  coats  and  bensflts 
of  such  systems  In  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  be  assimilated  Into 
the  mass  transit  concepts  In  the  future. 

For  as  I  said  at  the  beginning :  Mass  Tran- 
sit Systems  are  never  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 
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MU8KIE  BLOOPER 


REFORM    OP    OUR   PRISONS    MUST 
NOT  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  VACUUM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN       j 

or  TxmraaaxK  I 

IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  29,  1971 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  a  very  interesting  editorial  stat»^ 
ment  about  the  "Muskie  blooper"  and  the 
poaslbiUty  of  a  black  Vice  Prealdent.  The 
article  la  from  the  September  22.  1911. 
Knoxville,    Tenn.,    News-Sentinel,    and 

followt: 

Muaxix  BLOorn 

It  U  amMlng  how  raciaUy  rtghteous  U» 
naitlons  poUtJciana  have  become  in  the  wa* 
of  a  poUtical  blooper  oommitted  by  Dem<^ 
cratlo  preaictantial  oontander  Sen.  Edmunll 
8.  tfuakl*.  ,.^ 

Muakla,  at  a  maeOng  in  Loa  Angeles  earUiT 
una  moath,  rul«l  out  a  Negro  running  malp 
bacauae,  he  said,  the  oouutry  U  not  yet  readtr 
to  elact  a  black  man  to  the  rice  prealdenct. 

KaCuraUy,  the  political  leaders  of  botiii 
partlaa  quickly  disavowed  any  similar  sentl- 
menta. 

Muakle  (who  tias  an  excellent  Civil  Rlgh^ 
reoom)  la  now  trylss  to  turn  the  Issue  to  his 
own  advantaga  by  portraying  himself  as  a^ 
bonwt  man  wbo  tails  it  like  it  la. 

StUi.  with  aU  due  reelect  to  tixe  senator^ 
candor.  w«  think  he  may  be  selling  the  vatatt 
a  trifle  abort. 

Aftar  all,  %h»  tbaory  went,  no  Catholic  evC 
oouid  b«  elaotcd  Prasident — until  John  f . 
Kennedy  waa  In  10eO. 

No  black  man,  it  was  said,  ever  could  ti$ 
elactad  •r^ti*^^  in  MaMaobuaetts — until  Ed* 
ward  W.  Brooke  waa  in  19M. 

Mb  black  man  ever  oould  be  elected  >tat]# 
superlnteiulsnt  ot  public  Inatructlon  in  Call* 
fomla— ontU  Wilson  D.  RUea  waa  In  1070. 

AiMt  no  Maok  man  ever  can  be  electad  vlc« 
prealdent  of  the  Ualtad  Btatea— until  het 
nominated,  and  runs  for  the  offlce. 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAuroEMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us  now  that  reform  and 
coordination  of  our  correctional  institu- 
tions, our  court  system,  and  our  social 
services  will  have  to  be  considered  as  an 
integrated  whole  if  we  are  to  have  any 
aucceas  in  making  our  criminal  justice 
system  more  humane  and  effective. 

We  must  make  a  determined  effort  in 
this  Congress  to  produce  meaningful  leg- 
islation to  reform  our  criminal  Justice 
system.  We  must  open  the  way  to  inno- 
vation in  the  effort  to  diminish  the 
alarming  rate  of  recidivism  among  crimi- 
nal offenders. 

An  article  by  Herbert  Sturz  in  today's 
New  York  Times  Indicates  the  vital  need 
to  direct  our  thinking  in  new  directions 
if  we  are  to  flnt^  some  alternative  to  the 
tragic  waste  of  human  and  economic  re- 
sources In  our  failing  criminal  Justice 
system. 

The  article  follows : 

AifS   Now,   BsTOND    Attica 
(By  Herbert  Sturz) 

Imagine  Attica  rebuilt — black  and  Span- 
ish-speaking guards,  l>etter  food,  cenaorshlp 
eased,  the  screens  between  visitors  and  In- 
mates nmoved,  full  freadom  of  religion,  daUy 
obovera  avallabU.  Tbera  an  daaarooms, 
oouasaUag  salfnn  and  acoesi  to  a  good  li- 
brary. Officials  arc  making  an  effort  to  re- 
member that  inmate*  are  human  beings. 

In  mtlte  at  auob  good  daads.  good  intan- 
Uons.  and  moooy  spsnt,  it  la  dear  that  thoee 
sentenced  to  the  new  Attica  will  arrive  with 


the  stamp  of  the  ghetto  and  the  scars  of 

detention  pens  upon  them.  They  will  arrive 
at  Atttea  hurt  and  angry  and  bratallaed. 
The  n«w  and  improved  Attica  wm,  of  course, 
still  take  away  their  freedom,  and  produce 
reeentful.  bitter,  even  veogeful  men. 

Rebuild  Atttea?  Tea.  llaka  It  mora  humane, 
at  course.  But  let's  not  deoeiv*  ounalves, 
Attica  reformed  will  not  correct,  nor  wUl  It 
rehabUltate.  What  it  wlU  do  Is  provide  so- 
ciety with  temporary  protection  from  those 
wbo  have  been  Identified  as  threatening. 

But  we  can  do  more  than  ooctain  people. 
We  can  In  fact  rehabilitate — and  thus  pro- 
vide not  only  genuine  protection  for  society, 
but  some  chance  for  productive  lives.  But  to 
rehabilitate  we  must  Intervene  at  every  way 
station  on  the  road  to  Attica. 

The  roeul  to  Attica  begins  with  famUlea  up- 
rooted, with  bad  housing,  racial  prejudices, 
drug  profiteering;  with  schools  and  social 
agencies  unresponsive;  with  kids  growing  up 
feeling  left  out.  Improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  these  persons  would  result  In  fewer  set- 
ting foot  In  Jalr  or  prison. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  bring  about  changes 
where  we  can.  Arrest  Is  the  earliest  time  for 
society  to  intervene.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  an  accused  person  out  of  Jail, 
where  he  can  only  beoome  angrier  and  mors 
bitter.  Whenever  possible  a  summons  should 
be  Issued  by  the  police  In  lieu  of  a  formal 
arrest. 

Pretrial  service  agencies  staffed  by  commu- 
nity liaison  specialists  siiould  divert  the  ac- 
cused into  the  custody  of  a  community 
agency.  That  agency  would  see  that  the  per- 
son comes  to  court  when  required  and  try 
to  help  him  find  a  Job,  deal  with  his  drug 
habit,  or  obtain  more  education. 

Intervention  after  arrest  can  often  clrcum- 
veut  the  need  for  prosecution.  The  Court 
Employment  Project,  begun  as  a  small  pilot 
experiment  in  Manhattan  four  years  ago,  ge^ 
Jobs  and  provides  counseling,  group  therapy, 
and  a  structured  program  to  persons  await- 
ing trial.  If  participants  get  and  hold  a  Job 
and  remain  crime-free  for  three  months, 
charges  are  dismissed  by  the  coiurt. 

The  Court  Employment  Project  has  spread 
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tx)  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  and  to  other 
cities.  It's  a  beginning.  However,  4,000  per- 
.sons  are  arrested  in  New  York  City  each 
week;    the  project  oan  help  only  40. 

Judges  oan  be  provided  with  stUi  another 
course:  the  offender  can  be  released  to  par* 
tictpste  under  eupervlsion  in  a  community 
pragram.  One  such,  recently  created  In  the 
.'southeast  Bronx,  Is  assuming  reaponalblllty 
fcr  cases  diverted  by  criminal  court  Judges 
who  are  adjourning  sentencing  for  varying 
periods. 

Less  than  half  a  cent  of  every  criminal  Jus- 
tice  dollar  goes  to  rehabilitation.  That  half 
ci^esn't  go  far. 

Many  men  now  in  Attica  should  be  pre- 
raleased  to  a  structured  work  environment 
m  the  conununity  like  that  provided  by  Pio- 
neer Services  in  New  York  City,  a  oorpora- 
•.:j\\  which  hires  a  man  only  If  b«  has  a 
criminal  record,  a  history  of  drug  abuse  or 
iJoobolism,  and  has  been  unable  to  hold  a 
Job  anywhere  else. 

Pioneer's  flrst  undertaking  hcks  t>een  a  mes- 
senger service  employing  36  ez-heroln  ad- 
dicts now  on  methadone.  Tnls  Is  a  nonprofit, 
low-scroas  work  program  with  supportive 
se.-vlces.  When  the  program  started  in  April 
no  one  knew  whether  the  men  would  stick. 
They  have.  Out  of  10,000  messagee  delivered 
t}  date,  not  one  has  been  loet.  Morale  Is 
hi^h;  and  the  men  are  helping  to  sign  up 
new  clients. 

The  concept  of  providing  supported  work 
f.>r  so-oalled  incorrlglbles  holds  great  prom- 
i.se.  Successful  messengers  move  on  to  other 
supported  work  projects.  This  week  five  Pio- 
neer employes  with  lengthy  criminal  records 
and  many  years  of  heroin  addiction  are 
■water  blasting"  the  rotunda  of  the  New 
York  City  Municipal  Building  using  a  new 
process  which  Instantly  cleans  at  lo'.y  cost 

Tliose  who  have  taken  the  road  to  Attica 
can  come  t>Ack  if  we  give  them  the  resources 
and  the  opportunity. 


KEMARKS  OF  HON.  SILVIO  O.  CONTE 
AT  THE  COMMISSIONING  CERE- 
MONY FOR  THE  U.S.S.   'AYLWIN  ' 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEt; 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  remarks  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  commissioning  cere- 
mony for  the  UJS.S.  Ayltvin,  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard,  on  September  18,  1971, 
because  of  their  timeliness  in  view  of  the 
debate  on  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  and 
.since  they  focus  on  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remaxks  by  thx  Honorabu  Silvio  O.  Contx, 

R-Mass.,  at  Commissioning  Ceremony  roR 

U.S.S.  "Ayxwin,"  Boston  Naval  Shiptari). 

Sf.ptxmbes   18,  IB71 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
tn  speak  at  the  commissioning  of  the  new 
fighting  ship  for  ovir  Navy. 

As  a  congreesman,  I  often  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  affairs  to  which  I 
previously  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
being  invited.  It  always  overwhelms  me  a  bit. 
Well,  this  la  one  of  those  occasions,  and  I'm 
overwhelmed. 

But  this  time  I  have  an  even  better  reason 
for  feeling  this  way.  I  served  two  years  in 
this  Navy — as  an  enlisted  man  with  the  Sea- 
boes  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  I  can 
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honestly  say  that  building  thoee  air  strips  in 
the  Jungle  heat  of  the  South  Pacific  was  not 
conducive  to  daydreaming  about  sharing  a 
platform  with  the  Navy  brass  and  conunis- 
Bionlng  a  great  new  ship. 

Not  that  I  didn't  think  about  ships,  mind 
you.  I  thought  of  one  ship  day  and  night — 
the  one  that  was  going  to  take  me  home. 

Even  if  it  were  not  traditional  to  stress 
the  vital  Importance  of  our  nation's  sea 
power  at  occasions  such  as  this,  I'm  sure  no 
one  could  resist.  We  are  sendlztg  out  a  new 
ship  and  crew  to  Join  the  fieet.  We  are  doing 
It  In  one  of  the  most  historic  of  aU  iiarbors. 
And  sharing  the  harbor  with  us  Is  the  proud 
U.S.S.  Constitution.  If  this  doesn't  bring  sea- 
power  to  everyoua's aUnd,  nothing  will. 

After  we  in  the  Congress  authorize  a 
ship,  tiiere  are  three  historical  ceremonies 
before  she  physically  Joins  the  fleet.  These 
are  the  keel  laying,  the  launching  and 
christening,  and  Anally  the  commissioning. 

They  are  all  impcortaut.  But  the  commis- 
sioning, at  which  the  ship  attains  a  crew, 
a  character  and,  IncidentaUy,  a  fenUnine 
gender,  has  a  special  significance  for  me 
for  It  Ulustrates  the  importance  of  people. 

In  this  age  of  exploding  technology,  it  is 
too  easy  to  overlook  the  man,  through  a 
preoccupation  with  the  maciilne.  For  all  our 
radars,  sonars,  sensors,  missiles  and  the  vast 
energies  of  nuclear  power,  the  fact  Is  that 
men  must  maintain  this  equipment  and 
men  must  operate  these  weap>ons  in  battle. 

The  Ayltoin  will  be  one  of  46  Knox  class 
destroyer  escorts.  Identical  In  design  and  as 
standard  in  configuration  as  the  shlpbulld- 
Uig  industry  can  produce.  But  among  these, 
the  Aylwin  will  be  luilque.  Her  uniqueness 
wlU  come  Irom  the  men  who  man  her.  Just 
as  her  reputation  in  the  Navy  will  be  solely 
a  reflection  of  the  deeds  those  men  will 
perform. 

For  the  crew  assembled  here  today — Cap- 
tain Penn  and  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
U.S.S.  Aylwin — this  is  a  profound  respon- 
sibility. For  the  Aylwin  Is  not  Jtist  a  new 
ship.  She  Is  part  of  a  new  class  of  ship  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time  that  the  Navy  Is 
becoming  a  "new"  Navy. 

1'he  Navy  has  alw^ays  sought  and  obtained 
quality  men.  But  it  has  now  emt>arked  on 
perhaps  the  most  ambltioas  program  ever  to 
recruit,  train  and  retain  the  brightest  and 
most  alert  individuals  possible.  It's  going, 
as  one  retired  captain  told  me.  "from  Olds- 
mobUe  quality  to  Cadillac  quality." 

The  Navy,  along  with  the  other  services, 
is  very  concerned  about  its  manpower  re- 
sources. It's  doing  everything  possible  to 
provide  enlisted  men,  offlcers  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  great  opportunities  with  regard 
to  education,  salaries,  and  improvements  In 
Just  plain  living  conditions. 

For  a  while  there  this  whole  movement 
toward  a  "new  Navy"  was  getting  more  pub- 
licity than  Vice  President  Agnew.  But  it  Is 
a  serious,  and  from  my  point  of  view  praise- 
worthy, program  designed  to  attract  the 
tie&t  manpower  this  nation  has  to  offer.  The 
Navy  Is  aiming  for  the  alert  Individual  who 
is  motivated  by  patriotism  and  who  can  ad. 
Just  to  reasonable  and  even-tempered  dis- 
cipline. 

One  of  the  many  important  factors  in  all 
of  this  Is  salaries.  Efforts  to  Increase  pay 
benefits  are  constantly  being  made.  The  goal 
of  the  Navy  Is  to  bring  the  serviceman's  pay 
standarxis  up  to  those  of  his  civilian  oounter- 
part.  As  a  result,  three  pay  raises  have  been 
put  into  effect  over  the  past  three  years.  Be- 
sides supporting  these  raises  In  Congress,  I 
am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  which 
would  double  the  pay  for  entering  enJtsted 
man — and  I  wish  the  Senate  would  get 
around  to  actiivg  on  It  at  the  full  dollar 
amount. 

If  I  go  on  In  this  vein  much  longer  the 
officers  up  here  might  sign  me  up  to  help 
on  recruitment  drives.  But  the  fact  must  be 
stressed   because  the  most  important  oom- 
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ponent  of  any  Navy  Is  the  people  who  serve 
in  It. 

It  Is  fitting  tc  observe,  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  men  who  make  up  the  Navy,  that 
this  ship  Is  the  fourth  to  be  named  after 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Cushlng  Aylwin — a  na^ 
Uve,  appropriately,  of  Boston. 

Lt.  Aylwin  served  on  the  USS  Comstitution 
during  the  War  of  1812.  was  commended  for 
gaUantry  In  batUe  and  was  highly  praised 
for  his  seamanship  during  the  Corutitutton's 
stunning  victories  over  British  frlgatea.  He 
died  a  hero  at  age  35  from  wounds  suffered 
in  battle  aboard  the  Constitution. 

The  Uiree  stilps  previously  named  after 
this  brave  young  seaman  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  our  nation's  freedocn. 
The  first,  a  galley  bunt  In  1813,  formed  a 
part  of  Cocomodare  Thomas  MacDonough's 
fieet  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  CaiampIaXn  The 
second,  a  destroyer,  participated  In  World 
War  I  against  the  vaunted  Oerman  "Wolf 
Packs".  And  the  third,  the  DO  366,  earned 
13  battle  stars  In  a  wartime  career  that  began 
on  DecemJoer  7,  IMi,  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
lasted  through  the  Okinawa  Invasion  in 
June,  IMS. 

The  endeavors  of  these  ships  to  preserve 
our  nation's  right  to  freely  use  the  high  seas 
ahould  be  a  source  of  inspiration  tor  the 
crew  of  this  new  Aylwin  as  It  Joins  the  Fleet 
In  these  turbulent  times. 

There  may  well  have  been  no  time  tn  our 
long  and  proud  history  when  the  need  to 
stress  the  Importance  ot  seapower  was  as 
pressing  as  it  is  today.  But  before  I  pursue 
that  thought,  I  want  to  emphasise  one  point. 
TH&t  is  that  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  wbo 
says  one  thing  to  one  group  and  the  opposite 
to  another  group. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  oppose  policies  of 
our  government  with  which  I  have  dis- 
agreed— but  I  have  stressed  over  and  over 
again  to  groups  who  would  only  be  happy 
with  a  complete  dismantling  of  our  defense 
structure,  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  sym- 
pathy for  such  endeavors. 

Too  many  people,  I  fear,  correlate  (^posi- 
tion to  one  policy — specifically  the  Vietnam 
War — with  opposition  to  the  Armed  Forces 
in  general.  I  reject  this  as  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  do. 

It  Is  true  that  there  is  a  new  climate  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  there  is  throughout  our  coun- 
try. But  I  do  not  believe  that  new  climate 
dictates  against  a  strong  defense  poeture 
There  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more 
scrutiny  of  all  proposals— military  and  other- 
wise. 

The  men  who  run  otir  Armed  Forces  wUl  be 
hardsr  put  than  ever  before  to  fully  Justify 
every  request  for  every  project.  Ttie  weapons 
system  with  57  varieties— only  five  of  which 
are  needed — may  not  make  It.  But  for  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  this  country,  w« 
can  spare  no  cost.  They  must  and  will  be  met. 
This  Government  has  set  a  new  course  In 
international  relations.  It  is  marked  by  a  will- 
ingness, even  an  eagerness,  to  negotiate.  The 
Paris  Peace  Talks,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks,  the  President's  planned  trip  to 
mainland  Chliui,  and  other  inltlatlvea.  are  the 
outward  manifestations  of  this  new  course. 

The  motivation  is  the  deep  desire  for  peace 
and  the  understanding  that  this  desire  must 
be  pursued  with  our  adversaries.  Peace  does 
not  simply  occtir.  it  must  be  waged. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  the 
basis  for  this  new  course  is  strangtb.  Strong 
powerful  nations  have  precious  little  reason 
to  negotiate,  to  give  and  take,  with  countries 
iU-eqtUpped   to  defend   themselves. 

With  the  comnUs&lonlng  of  this  ship  today, 
we  are  telling  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we 
Intend  to  stay  a  great  nation;  that  we  are 
prepared.  If  need  be.  to  protect  our  rights 
and  Interests. 

The  primary  mlasloci  of  this  ship  is  anti- 
submarine warfare.  This  mission  is  in  direct 
support  of  the  principal  function  of  the 
United  States  Navy — preservation  of  the  free- 
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dctm  of  tb«  M*  wblefa  began  wben  the  Unit«0 
St«t«a  first  becMue  •  nation.  Frwdotn  at  tur 
ocMuw  and  ttaair  alr^iaca  la  abaolatcly  m- 
•entui  to  the  secozlty  of  tbe  Unltad  8tat«|. 
Tbla  country  la  an  laland.  We  have  only  tm> 
Intamatloiua  bordeta.  On*  c(  our  atataa  Mm 
oveneaa.  Another,  Alaaka  dape&da  upon  M» 
seaa  for  a  ma]or  ahara  of  Ita  oommerca  wltji 
the  continental  United  States.  We  look  to 
overaeaa  natlona  for  both  cultural  and  oomr 
merdal  «<»*iaiigi  And,  deai^te  tba  rapM 
growth  of  air  tzanaport.  It  U  a  fact  that  90 
perceat  of  our  oyeiaeai  trade  travela  by  ablp. 

Prom  a  military  point  of  t1«w,  our  nation*! 
military  strategy  la  predicated  on  a  forward 
posture,  with  critical  rallanoe  placed  upon 
our  overaeaa  aUlea  and  our  own  forward  d«h 
ployed  ictcm.  Of  tb«  iS  oountrles  InTOlvotf 
in  treaties  with  the  United  States,  only  two 
of  them  share  a  common  border  with  us.  All 
others  are  ovemas  nations.  There  Is  no  cup- 
rent  plan  tat  ovenaaa  military  operatlow 
which  docs  not  depend  upon  oiir  free  use  Of 
the  seaa.  Unless  we  can  assure  ourselves  ooi>- 
tlnued  free  use  of  the  seas  against  the  moat 
determined  and  capable  potential  opposition, 
our  entire  pollUco-milltary  poattire  loees  11a 
credibility. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  U.S.  Navy 
was  supreme  on  the  seas.  The  Axis  fleets  had 
been  destroyed,  the  Allied  navies  were  se- 
verely reduced  through  wartime  attrition 
and  post-war  economies.  The  SovleU  bad  no 
modem  foroea  capable  of  sustained  oper«r 
tlons  at  seas.  In  recent  years,  however,  a  new 
and  formidable  challenge  has  risen  to  conr- 
teet  OUT  supremacy  on  the  high  seas.  THe 
Russian  bear  haa  developed  a  taste  for  tlw 
salt  water. 

Since  1950.  the  Soviet  Union  has  be«> 
embarked  on  a  program  which  reveals  a  sin- 
gular awareness  of  the  importance  of  le*- 
power  and  an  unmistakable  resolve  to  b«- 
come  the  moat  powerful  maritime  force  m 
the  world.  Its  naval  forces  have  undergone  a 
continuing  modemiaatlon  program  includ- 
ing the  building  at  mlssUe-armed  cruise*, 
helloopter  carriers,  and  several  new  dasmn 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  submarines.  As 
a  raault,  the  Soviet  navy  haa  become  a  fle«t 
capable  of  sustained  open  ocean  operatloa*. 
For  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  Sovlgt 
Union  Is  using  a  deployed  naval  force  k) 
support  of  foreign  policy  in  areas  not  ooa- 
tlguous  to  Its  borders. 

Its  force  In  the  Mediterranean  includes 
warships  armed  with  surface-to-surface  aiad 
surface-to-air  missiles,  amphlbio^is  shias 
with  naval  Infantry  embarked,  and  torpedo 
and  misaUe-armed  submarlnea. 

I  believe  a  good  yardstick  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Increased  preaence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Is  given  by  the  following  statistic :  ta 
1963.  the  Soviets  logged  about  760  SPteamlilg 
days  in  those  waters.  This  year,  they  are  eg- 
pected  to  surpass  10,000. 

Coupled  with  the  Soviet  Union's  growix 
number  of  shore  facilities  In  that  area  t»t 
support  of  lU  fleet,  this  statistic  Indicates 
quite  clearly  the  great  impact  that  coumfy 
now  has  on  the  always  txploelve  Middle  Ea^t 
situation  and  on  the  United  Statea'  unj!^ 
strtcted  use  of  the  seas. 

While  our  adversary  was  modernizing  h^ 
fleet  and  greatly  expanding  its  numbers,  We 
were  bogged  down  In  a  war  on  the  other  site 
of  the  world  which  drained  our  resources 
and  precluded  a  matching  modemiaatlon  pt 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Admiral  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Jol4t 
Chiefs  of  Stair,  described  the  bind  we  mmt 
In  very  clearly  In  a  speech  In  Seattle  Xmi 
month; 

"In  the  late  SO's",  be  aald,  "during 
peak   Involvement  in  Vietnam,  our  budfl 
guidance  was  to  buy  for  attrition  and 
for    modemlKatloD.   As   a   result,   all   of 
services  went  through  a  period  of  scant  mc 
emisatloD.  Today,  we  need  this  modernliat 
If  wa  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  efforts  of  t^e 
Soviet  Union." 
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The  U.S.S.  Aylwin  will  be  a  vital  factor  in 
our  fleet  modernization.  It  will  have  the  most 
modem  anti-submarine  sensors  and  weapons 
that  our  taohnology  offeia  today.  It  will  be 
your  Job,  Captain  Penn,  and  that  of  your 
crew,  to  exact  the  full  measure  of  potential 
from  your  ship  When  the  takes  her  place 
In  the  fleet,  you  must,  and  I  am  confident 
you  will,  do  your  part  to  assure  tbat  the 
United  States  Navy  maintains  Its  superiority 
at  sea  over  all  other  possible  adveraarlee — a 
sea  supremacy  absolutely  essential  to  the 
sectu-lty  of  this  great  nation. 

In  this  grand  endeavor,  I  wish  you  good 
luck  and  Godspeed. 


September  30,  1971 


aoVERNOR  SIONS  CORRECTION 
BILLS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
believe  one  of  the  most  pressing  Issues 
we  face  today  Is  the  need  to  reform  our 
correctional  system.  There  Is  a  desperate 
need  for  more  education  and  Job  train- 
ing, more  medical  and  psychiatric  care 
and  more  social  facilities,  to  mention 
Just  a  few  of  the  Innovations. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Illinois  has  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  best  system  of  corrections  In  the  en- 
tire coimtry.  Oovemor  Ogllvie  recently 
approved  50  bills  which  will  enhance 
correction  reform  even  further. 

An  article  from  the  Arlington  Heights 
Herald  In  niinola  of  July  28.  1971,  gives 
an  excellent  summary  of  some  of  the 
major  legislation  recently  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OovxaNoa  Signs  CoaxacrioN  Buxa 

Oov.  Richard  B.  Ogllvte  last  week  approved 
50  bills  which  he  called  "the  most  far- 
reaching  legislation  In  the  fleld  of  correc- 
tions" since  1899. 

Ogllvie  signed  the  bills  at  a  meeting  of  the 
nilnols  Law  Enforcement  Commission  in 
Sprlngfleld,  where  be  was  the  prlnctpia 
speaker. 

Citing  the  advances  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  corrections  since  Its  creation  in 
January,  1970,  the  governor  hailed  the  new 
legislation  as  "a  monumental  advance  on 
the  goal  of  bringing  a  new  sense  of  purpose 
and  a  concern  for  results  to  Illinois'  correc- 
tional system." 

Among  the  correctional  bills  signed  by 
Ogllvie  were: 

Senate  Bill  756  amends  the  prisoners'  fur- 
lough act.  providing  the  legal  machinery  to 
help  offenders  work  their  way  back  Into  the 
free  community  on  a  gradual  basis.  The  new 
law  allows  carefully  screened  Inmates  who  are 
within  one  year  of  being  eligible  for  parole  to 
visit  their  homes,  families  and  friends  for 
three-day  periods  to  help  them  reestablish 
their  relationships. 

The  bUl  also  authorizes  Dir.  Peter  B.  Ben- 
singer  to  relaaae  Inmates  for  short  periods  of 
time  to  appear  before  certain  edueatlonal 
and  profaaslonal  groupa  Interested  In  a  better 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
crime,  and  to  talk  to  students  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse. 

House  BUI  3810  autborlMS  the  department 
to  grant  educational  furloughs  to  certain 
qualifled   Inmates  and   permits   educational 
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tinue their  academic  or  vocational  educations 
in  programs  developed  with  junior  colleges 
and  the  state's  univeratties. 

Thirty -one  bills  remove  tbe  arfottiary  li- 
censing and  reglatratlon  reatrlctlooa  which 
have  heretofore  barred  felons  from  gainful 
employment  In  a  wide  variety  of  pursiilts. 
The  occupatlona  afleoted  are:  physical  ther- 
apists, chlr<q>odlats,  optometnata,  Tatcrlnar- 
lans,  payohologlcta,  jriumbeca,  beauty  cul- 
ture operators,  barbers,  funeral  directors, 
water  well  pump  Installers,  nuraers,  court  re- 
porters, employment  agency  operators,  liquor 
dealers,  sanitarians,  blood  bank  operatora, 
structural  and  professional  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, buslneaa  and  vocational  school  oper- 
ators, llveatock  and  iwlnc  dealeta,  architects, 
medical  practitioners,  pharmadats,  dentists 
and  dental  surgeons. 

House  Bill  170S  allows  carefully  screened 
Inmates  to  volunteer  for  assignment  outside 
penitentiary  walls  on  conservation,  anti-pol- 
lution and  environmental  work  projects. 

Senate  BUI  762  amends  the  Criminal  Oode 
by  extending  the  correction  department's  au- 
thority to  give  conditional  releases  for  periods 
of  up  to  180  days  prior  to  the  date  the  in- 
mate is  eligible  for  final  discharge,  by  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence.  The  previous  statute 
allowed  for  periods  of  not  more  than  90  days. 

Senate  bill  313  authorises  payment  of  up 
to  910,000  to  families  of  correctional  person- 
nel fatally  injured  In  performance  of  their 
official  duties.  The  bLU,  prevlotialy  aSectlng 
only  policemen  and  firemen  killed  in  line  ol 
duty,  now  Includea  youth  supervisors,  guards, 
wardens,  captains,  Ueutenants,  parole  agents, 
counselors,  maintenance  workers  and  other 
institutional  personneL 

Senate  BUI  763  gives  penitentiary  officials 
police  powers  off  the  institution  grounds  to 
recapture  and  reimprlson  e8ca[>eea. 

House  Bill  1616  amends  the  Sentence  and 
Parole  Act  to  provide  a  notification  and  writ 
process  in  connection  with  parolees  or  con- 
ditionally released  individuals  who  have  been 
arrested  by  local  police  or  sheriffs  for  an- 
other crime. 

Other  correctional  bills  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor were: 

SB  32  amending  the  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  Act  providing  for  placement 
of  babies  born  at  the  institution  by  the 
Department  of  Children  and  PamUy  Serv- 
ices. SB  33  amends  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  prevent  limiting  the  Depart- 
ment of  ChUdren  and  Pamlly  Servlcca'  pow- 
ers In  taking  custody  of  babies  born  at  the 
Owlght  Institution;  SB  761  changes  the 
name  of  the  department's  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Services  to  the  Bureau  of  Field  Serv- 
ices. 

SB  764  amends  tbe  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedures to  require  notification  of  the  cor- 
rections department  lu  cases  where  there 
Is  an  unexpired  federal  sentence  and  a  sub- 
sequent Illinois  sentence  which  Is  to  be 
served  in  federal  custody  concurrently;  SB 
766  amends  tbe  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  Act  to  Include  women  over  18  years 
of  age  sentenced  and  committed  tor  one  year 
or  longer,  or  women  sentenced  or  committed 
for  six  months  or  over  at  the  department's 
discretion. 

SB  767  amends  the  Probate  Act,  providing 
that  a  person  under  conviction  as  a  felon 
Is  not  qualified  to  act  as  an  administrator  of 
an  estate;  SB  1067  removes  disfranchisement 
of  persons  convicted  of  felonies  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  sentences;  SB  1068  amend* 
tbe  ESectlou  Code,  removing  disfranchise- 
ment of  persons  convicted  of  crime  upon 
completion  of  their  sentences; 

HB  1616  adds  inmates  released,  pardoned 
or  paroled  to  those  entitled  to  suitable  cloth- 
ing, transportation  and  spending  money  upon 
leaving  the  penitentiary;  HB  1648  transfers 
land  in  Will  County  to  the  City  of  Jollet; 
HB  1074  transfers  land  owned  by  tbe  de- 
partment's JuvenUe  division  to  the  City  of 
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Vienna;  and  HB  2178  provides  that  If  a  candi- 
date for  parole  Is  In  the  department's  cus- 
tody, the  Parole  and  Pardon  Board  shall 
interview  him. 


POTOMAC  STATE  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATES GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY— 
DR.  PERRY  ORESHAM,  PRESIDENT 
OP  BETHANY  COLLEGE  PARTIC- 
IPATE— INSTITUTION  IS  MODEL 
OP  COLLEGE-COMMUNITY  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OV    WXST    VXBCIKZA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Po- 
tomac State  College  of  West  Virginia 
University  recently  celebrated  its  golden 
anniversary.  This  outstanding  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  nestled  In  the 
beautiful  hiUs  of  the  Mountain  State  at 
Keyser,  Mineral  County,  has  a  most  dis- 
tinguished history. 

Through  dedicated  and  effective  lead- 
ership from  the  late  Joseph  W.  Stayman, 
the  first  president,  and  from  Dr.  E.  E. 
Church,  Dr.  Todd  H.  Bullard  and  the 
current  executive  dean,  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Doster,  the  college  has  grown  and  ex- 
panded Its  influence  in  the  educationtil 
fields.  Potomac  State  College  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  national  trend  toward  a 
more  personal  relationship  between  fac- 
ulty and.  student  and  between  college 
and  community. 

The  beloved  Dr.  Oresham,  who  is  re- 
tiring as  President  of  Bethany  College  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  said  he  hopes 
that  higher  education  "will  always  strive 
to  preserve  certain  special  values."  He 
said  these  Include  "the  patient  and  per- 
sistent search  for  truth,"  and  to  these 
he  added  the  virtues  of  "gratitude,  and 
humility,  and  the  right  to  owning  prop- 
erty without  having  to  tolerate  its  being 
stolen  or  abused,  and  finally  the  value 
of  coupling  job  with  education." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  articles  from  the  Keyser, 
W.  Va.,  Mineral  Daily  News-Tribune, 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo  as  follows : 

(Prom  News-Tribune   (W.  Va.),  Sept.  94. 

1971 J 
FiTTT   YsAas  A  Jtnnoa  Colixos — Comnis 

ReACHKS    RAMM,   liANDMAkK 

It  was  quite  a  party,  and  they  were  all 
there  1  Students  and  staff  of  past  and  present 
congregated  yeeterday  afternoon  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Potomac  SUte  College's  Church- 
McKee  Arts  Center  to  ooncelebrate  a  rare 
and  unusual  landmark:  a  Oolden  Anniver- 
sary year  reached  by  a  Junior  ooUege. 

The  atmosphere  was  gay  and  made  tbe 
more  so  by  the  presence  and  sparkling  wit  of 
the  principal  speaker.  Dr.  Perry  Epler  Oree- 
ham,  resplendant  In  brilliant  green  and 
white  academic  attire. 

Dr.  Oreaham  has  announced  plans  to  re- 
tire at  the  close  of  this  academic  year  after 
18  yeara  as  prealdant  of  Bethany  College. 
"It's  a  matter  ot  health  and  fatigue,"  he 
said  " — probbaly  some  of  the  people  over 
there  are  sick  and  tired  of  me,  and  I  at 
some  of  them."  He  said  he  replied  to  an  In- 
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qulry  of  how  he  stands  being  a  college  presi- 
dent In  times  like  these  that  it  bothers  y^*m 
not  at  au.  "I  sleep  like  a  baby — sleep  an  hour, 
cry  an  hour." 

As  anyone  who  bas  beard  Dr.  Orettiam 
knows,  his  keen  sense  of  humor  Is  always 
Just  tdng  on  ttie  cake.  In  m<»«  serious  vein 
he  toc^  his  theme  from  RupM-t  Brooks'  poem, 
"These  I  Have  Loved,"  afi  be  ezpreesed  the 
hope  that  higher  edtusatlon  will  always  strive 
to  preserve  certain  special  values. 

One  of  these,  he  said  Is  "the  patient  and 
persistent  secu-cb  for  truth,"  in  contrast  to 
some  ntodem  practices  of  honoring  "action" 
at  the  ooet  of  truth.  In  this  age  of  mlsology 
(hatred  for  reason),  he  cited  Cardinal  New- 
man's philosophy  of  learning  by  establishing 
point  after  point. 

In  contrast  to  today's  ntotto  "leap  before 
you  look,"  he  upheld  suspended  Judgment: 
It  took  John  Locke  18  yean  to  complete  his 
essay  on  human  tmderstanding,"  he  said, 
adding  ".  .  .  it's  a  great  thing  for  people  to 
t>e  decent  to  one  another." 

To  these  he  added  the  virtues  of  gratitude, 
and  humility,  and  the  right  to  owning  prop- 
erty without  having  to  tolerate  Its  being 
stolen  or  abused,  and  finally  the  value  of 
coupling  Joy  with  educaUon. 

Tliese  was  nostaglla  for  some,  curiosity  for 
the  newest  among  students  and  staff,  to  see 
and  hear  former  Presidents  Ernest  E.  Church 
and  Todd  H.  Bullard,  both  Introduced  by 
Academic  Dean  James  T.  Handlan,  who 
chaired  the  program. 

Dr.  Church,  whose  38-year  span  of  experi- 
ence at  the  helm  of  Potomac  State  witnessed 
most  of  the  institution's  dramatic  changes, 
said  "Some  in  West  Virginia  are  Inclined  to 
draw  their  sklrta — or  academic  regalia — 
cloeer  to  avoid  contamination  with  the  Jun- 
ior college"  as  he  gloated  over  the  fact  that 
Potomac  State's  46-year  record  of  full  ac- 
creditation by  tbe  august  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
is  equalled  by  few  of  tbe  state's  institutions, 
exceeded  by  none. 

He  expressed  delight  in  the  fact  that  "gen- 
eration gap"  was  not  much  of  a  problem 
to  him  and  his  predecessor,  President  Joseph 
Stayman,  for  their  regimes  came  at  a  time 
"when  faculty  and  students  were  partners  In 
the  entM-prlse  of  teaching  and  learning."  It 
was  their  philosophy  that  every  young  man 
and  woman  who  had  a  thirst  for  learning 
and  who  knocked  for  CMlmlBSion  to  this  col- 
lege should  not  be  turned  away  .  .  .  but 
guided  to  his  objective,  limited  only  by  his 
Ood-glven  abilities." 

Dr.  Bullard.  who  returned  from  Rocheeter, 
N.Y.,  to  take  part  In  the  celebration,  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners  when  he  said, 
quoting  Webster  In  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  ".  .  .  It  Is  only  a  small  college  but  there 
are  those  of  us  who  love  It,"  as  he  referred 
to  his  attitude  about  Potomac  State. 

He  said  that  the  age  alone  of  the  institu- 
tion "is  not  terribly  significant  ...  It  Is 
what  has  been  done  with  time  that  really 
matters"  and  as  we  consider  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  "can  trace  their  edu- 
cational awakenings  to  this  college,  It  Is  not 
only  the  memory  of  skills  and  Ideas  but  of 
people  .  .  .  like  Nancy  IklUler,  "Horse"  Lough, 
Bmeet  Church,  Klrkland  McKee — yee  and 
Ernie  Kissinger,  and  a  host  at  others,  many 
still  here  .  .  .  who  loved  young  pec^le  and 
responded  to  them  at  a  crucial  time  In  tbelr 
lives  .  .  .  thU,  I  think,  is  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  Potomac  State  OoUege." 

Tbe  present  Executive  Dean,  Dr.  Har«>ld 
C.  Doeter.  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the 
Junior  college's  role  in  today's  lUgher  educa- 
tion, asking  "what  are  we  doing  thtX  we  can 
do  better  and  what  are  we  falling  to  do  that 
needs  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Doster  mentioned  tbe  scores  ot  con- 
gratulatory mesoagae  whloli  have  poured  Into 
the  college  from  buainaaB  and  industry,  tbe 
profeaalons    and    governn>ent,    church    and 
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civic  leaders  from  the  state  and  beyond.  He 
read  the  message  at  the  senior  Sen.  Jenmngs 
Randolph  whose  wife  had  lived  in  Keyser. 

Dean  Handlan  read  a  meesage  from  Dr. 
Webster  Stayfnan,  Philadelphia,  who  spoke 
of  the  slgmficance  of  the  day  to  hla  family 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  "...  my  father  de-^ 
voted  the  better  part  of  his  life  to  Potomac 
State." 

Organist  for  the  academic  processional 
and  receestonal  was  by  Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn  Coff- 
man.  Prof.  Paul  F.  Iverson  gave  the  Invoca- 
Uon.  Prof.  Richard  A.  Davis  directed  the 
Singers  as  they  did  "Choose  Something  Uke 
a  Star,"  a  Randall  Thompson  selection. 

A  reception  followed  In  the  arta  wing,  with 
Mrs.  John  Staab&gen  as  chairman. 

( Prom  News  Tribune  ( W.  Va.) ,  Sept.  23,  1971 ) 
OUK   AUCA  MATKa  Dbax 

Anyone  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  cam- 
pus quadrangle  in  September  1921,  when 
Potomac  State  began  to  operate  as  a  Junior 
college  after  19  years  of  being  a  preparatory 
8cho<a,  would  have  been  but  two  major 
buildings,  the  Administration  Building  and 
Davis  Hall. 

Por  the  record,  the  original  16  acres  of 
land  forming  the  main  campus  was  donated 
by  Col.  Thomas  B.  Davis  of  Keyser  when  he 
learned  that  the  Legislature  had  passed,  on 
Peb.  15,  1901,  a  bUI  Introduced  by  Judge  P.  M. 
Reynolds  a  Mineral  Coimty  legislator,  to  es- 
tablish a  then  much-needed  school  offering 
secondary  educational  programs. 

No  ordinary  land,  this  central  part  of  the 
campus  was  originally  part  of  a  grant  from 
the  King  of  England  to  Lord  Thomas  Cul- 
pepper, whose  helTB  deeded  It  to  Lord  Thomas 
Fairfax  In  the  mid-l8th  Century,  and  the 
property  changed  hands  half  a  dozen  times 
before  it  was  given  to  the  state  for  the 
school.  During  the  Civil  War,  this  was  the 
site  of  Port  PuUer.  manned  by  Union  forces 
which  yielded  it  only  briefly  to  the  Confeder- 
ates. 

The  first  building  erected  was  an  Adminis- 
tration buUdlng,  where  the  first  students  be- 
gan classes  tbe  fall  of  1902  with  L.  L.  Friend 
(for  whom  Prlend  Hall  U  named)  as  "princi- 
pal." This  rather  handsome  buUdlng  with  ite 
high  clock  tower  was  completed  for  about 
•36,000.  There  were  no  funds  to  provide  dor- 
mitorlee,  so  the  school  obtained  the  "old 
Keyes  House"  on  Armstrong  Street  and  East 
Street,  near  the  court  house,  to  house  about 
20  boys.  Girls  lived  In  "approved  homes." 
When  Davis  HaU  was  completed  in  1914.  boys 
lived  in  one  wing  and  girls  in  the  others 
The  original  Ad  Building  was  deetrcved  by 
a  "fire  of  unknown  origin"  May  8,  1917 — not 
Just  the  buUdlng  and  Its  furnishings  but  all 
the  records  and  many  valuable  books  from 
the  library.  Some  rooms  in  Davis  Hall  had  to 
serve  as  classrooms  untU  another  Administra- 
tion BuUdlng  (tbe  present  one)  was  com- 
pleted In  1919.  The  cost  jumped  to  $106,000. 
Fortunately  insurance  covered  part  of  It. 

Meantime,  the  late  Joseph  W.  Staymau. 
who  became  the  first  president  of  the  Junior 
college  in  1921.  had  been  here  as  principal 
since  1911,  and  he  had  much  to  do  with  tbe 
early  development  of  the  physical  plant.  In- 
cluding Davlfi  HaU.  the  worry  of  tbe  fire  and 
plans  for  the  new  Ad  BuUdlng,  the  purchase 
of  128  acres  In  1919  for  use  as  an  experimen- 
tal farm,  and  getting  Reynolds  Hall  dormi- 
tory for  women,  in  1926.  This  MS.OOO  struc- 
ture even  "had  room  for  the  home  economics 
department  In  Its  basement  area."  (And 
that's  exactly  where  the  home  eoonoznlce  de- 
{>artment  remained  untU  completion  of  the 
Science  Hall  in  1951.) 

Another  IMS  acquisition  was  the  hotiae 
and  lot  on  the  northeast  oomer  of  the  cam- 
pus which  became  the  president's  home. 

In  1937,  the  chemistry  olassas  and  labora- 
tories were  moved  into  a  small  building,  next 
to  Reynolds  Hall,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
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heAtlng  plant.  (Whan  tbe  Science  Hall  WM 
completed  in  1981  tbli  small  bulKUng  'iits 
used  for  payohology  claasee.  After  further  p|- 
modeUng  ta  IMS,  It  became  tbe  |»ee«*t 
L&nguage  Hauae.)  ^ 

Pbysleal  education  clawwee  and  baeketb#l 
gamM  took  place  In  the  baaement  of  tile 
Ad  Building  xmtll  cocnpletlon  of  the  present 
gymnasium  In  1938.  Football  gamea  ay 
other  outdoor  sporta  such  aa  track  wefc 
played  right  In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle, 
until  Stayman  Field  was  hewn  out  of  pa*t 
of  the  farm  land,  with  the  help  of  federal 
funda,  1932-1934.  The  concrete  bleacheli. 
an  NTA  project  of  tbe  Depression  days,  caaic 
about  1936.  (The  field  hoiiae  was  added  mucti 
later— 1958 — making  It  no  longer  neceaaaJTy 
for  the  footbaU  players  to  hike  all  the  wfy 
back  to  the  gym  at  balftlme.) 

Dr.  E.  E.  Church  began  a  a»-year  carefr 
as  president  here  In  1936,  and  one  of  his 
flxst  obligation*  waa  to  complete  some  of  tfte 
projects  begun  by  hla  predecessors — tilo 
buildings  for  faculty  housing  ( 1936) .  Ne»t 
came  a  dairy  barn  (1940)  and  extension  ^f 
the  college  farm's  acreage,  and  cattle  to  ma#t 
demands  of  the  agriculture  curricula. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  meant  a 
diminishing  of  male  staff  and  studeats,  and 
erection  of  a  temporary  tiny  but  Importalt 
building  near  the  spot  where  the  campms 
drive  now  exists.  This  waa  an  airplane  spoi- 
tera  post  (a  local  ClvU  Defense  project) 
manned  from  8  p.m.  to  fl  a.m.  by  men,  pi 
groups  of  three's,  and  during  daytime  hou^s 
by  women. 

with   the   end   of   the   war   came   a   va»t 

lullux  of  veterans  In  the  aild-1940's.  and  Of 
Church  was  faced  with  providing  "instant 
housing.  ■  He  want  after  surplus  nuiterlils 
from  service  camps  along  the  East  coalt, 
which  resulted  In  enough  quickly  erected 
barracks -type  buildings  to  take  care  ol  |4 
married  and  72  single  veterans  In  1946;  a 
purtable  buUdlng  with  two  classrooms  placed 
around  the  drive  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ad 
Building:  and  (In  1947)  the  basic  part  of 
what  la  now  the  Student  Union  could  be  se^u 
nearlng  the  end  of  Its  trip  from  Camp  Patrlitk 
Henry  as  it  came  up  State  Street  marblci 
•wide  load."  The  foiuidatlon  dug  under  li 
wad  first  used  by  the  maintenance  depait- 
a-.ent.  The  brick  facing,  the  porch  and  pH- 
iars,  and  the  attractive  Interior  walls  and 
decorations  were  added  gradually  over  tfce 
years.  (Tbe  first  heavy  Navy  surplus  tablJB, 
with  their  curled  up  edges  to  keep  platfs 
intact  on  ships,  and  the  canvaa  folding  chalts 
are  among  the  memories.) 

The  flrat  completely  new  major  bulldlog 
since  the  gymnasium  (1928)  was  the  $800,- 
000  Science  Hall  opened  In  1961.  which  gave 
space  for  classes  and  laboratorlea  in  chea»- 
istry,  bloioglcal  science*,  physics,  geology, 
etoglnecrUig,  agriculture,  and  home  ecO- 
nomlca. 

It  waa  hard  to  say  which  area  of  campus 
life  should  be  given  priority  In  the  ye«a 
that  followed  because  the  college  nee<l»d 
housing  and  many  other  facilities. 

The  men  got  a  new  dormitory  (Memorial 
Hall)  In  1966.  The  library  had  to  wait  ttU 
1961  to  move  out  of  its  crowded  quarters  tn 
the  Ad  Building,  where  faculty  offices  now 
fill  tbe  apace,  but  this  handaonie  faclltky 
seems  well  worth  the  long  wait. 

Tbe  National  Guard's  Kelley  Armory  wibs 
put  to  use  the  fail  of  1961,  giving  the  BOTC 
program  a  "honie."  Friend  Hall  for  womeii. 
a  1460,000  dormitory,  opened  In  1963. 

One  of  two  buildings  completed  duriag 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Todd  H.  Builard  la  tbe 
tl. 400.000  Church-McKM  ArU  Oentar 
(opened  fall  1967) ,  an  alr-oondltloned,  multt- 
purpoee  buUdlng  with  a  1,000-aeat  audi- 
torium, and  claMrooms-studioa-practlce 
rooms  for  music,  drama,  art. 

The  music  department  used  one  laife 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Ad  BuUdlsg 
from   1903  to   1847,  when  a  house  adjacent 
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to  the  local  Ixiapltal  was  rented.  (Tbetr  for- 
toer  roonx  in  the  Ad  Bmirttng  waa  needed  for 
eapADdlng  aaoretartal  aclenoe  programs.)  The 
department  occupied  a  remodeled  private 
home  to  the  left  of  %b»  gymnastmn,  1960- 
1967.  Prom  the  mld-ie40's  inoreaaed  enroU- 
ment  made  It  necessary  to  have  oonvocatlon 
programa  and  oommanoenMnt  in  the  gym- 
naelum. 

Lateat  addition  to  the  physical  plant  is  the 
$825,000  alr-oondltloned  Academy  Hall,  which 
opened  tbe  fall  of  1966  with  faculties  for 
the  eoimneroe  department,  the  Computer 
Center  and  Its  daasae,  Joumalism,  technolog- 
ical engineering:  also  smnlnar  rooms,  large 
claosrooms.  and  an  inatructlonal  materials 
center. 


September  30,  1971 


THE   UNDECLARED  WAR   ON 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  mw   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr,  Speaker,  after  2\2 
years  of  uninterrupted  economic  disaster, 
this  administration  h&s  pubiiciy  admitted 
that  its  vaunted  game  plan  to  end  infla- 
tion has  culminated  in  semicatastrophe 
for  the  American  economy.  In  near  panic, 
the  administration  has  leaped  across  the 
fence,  dividing  it  from  political  critics 
and  opponents,  abrogated  sacred  Repub- 
lican economic  theory  and  clutched  des- 
perately  at  solutions   Democrata   have 

advocated  for  years.  Such  a  conversion  is 
laudable,  and  I  applaud  this  belated 
realization  of  error.  Not  even  Paul  of 
Tarsus  on  the  Road  to  Damascus  saw  any 
clearer  or  more  blinding  vision.  What  a 
pity,  then,  that  such  realization  is  too 
late,  and  that  it  Is  taking  more  than  a 
slightly  negative  form. 

Too  late  in  that  Democrats  gave  the 
administration  this  authority  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Negative,  because  the  Dem- 
ocrats envisioned  price  and  wage  controls 
to  be  pressed  with  equal  vigor  on  ail  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  known  as  ele- 
mentary fairness — a  concept  that  is  too 
often  ccxnpletely  forgotten.  A  concept, 
by  the  way,  that  most  Americans  under- 
stand and  accept.  If  it  were  not  for  what 
I  consider  basic  unfairness  \n  the  ad- 
ministration approach  to  price-and-wage 
control,  I  would  support  the  administra- 
tion plan  without  exception. 

The  President's  economic  package  i.s 
first  and  foremost  a  ribbon-bedecked  gift 
of  a  series  of  tax  breaks  for  moet  major 
industries  of  this  Nation.  These  are  the 
same  corporations  whose  greed  in  price 
hikes  has  been  exceeded  only  by  their 
inability  to  compete  with  some  foreign- 
made  goods.  Rainer  than  pursue  more 
enlightened  policies,  they  have  instead 
made  war  on  their  own  workers  by  ac- 
cusing riiem  of  fueling  the  wage-price 
spiral  Tills  administration,  never  one 
to  peui»  up  a  chance  to  belabor  the  aver- 
age worker  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
corporate  area,  has  utilized  this  opening 
to  seek  to  hand  yet  a  second  accelerated 
depreciation  gift  to  masaive  vested  inter- 
ests, if  Congress  will  concur. 

Unfortunately,  every  action  has  a  reac- 
tion. Every  gift  given  to  one  group  must 


be  at  the  expense  of  another.  In  this  case, 
the  administration  has  hauled  off  and  de- 
livered another  mighty  wallop  at  its  fa- 
vorite helpless  target.  I  speak  of  none 
other  ihan  the  Fedarai  worker.  Here  are 
several  million  decent  American  citl- 
zena,  engaged  in  furthering  the  Hfe  and 
death  and  bread  and  butter  work  of  our 
National  Oovemment.  Tnxe,  they  can  be 
often  termed  a  biireaucracy  of  aorta,  yet 
this  need  not  be  a  derogatory  teon.  In 
the  moutha  of  the  spokesmen  of  this  ad- 
ministration, it  becomes  a  ourse  word. 

Prom  the  President  on  down  in  this 
administration,  we  hear  the  Federal  em- 
ployee referred  to  by  Inference  as  a  drag 
on  the  national  siilp  of  state.  They  are 
accused  of  everything  but  doing  their 
jobs,  which  is  wtiat  the  huge  mass  of 
them  do  very  well.  Should  they  ever  cease 
to  function  eflectlvely,  we  woidd  know  it 
m  short  order.  Yet  the  typical  attitude  of 
criticizing  Government  services  Is  looked 
up  by  the  administration  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  belabor  them  In  order  to  earn 
political  capital. 

Federal  workers  have  beoome  targets 
of  i>olitical  opportunity  aa  have  otha: 
groups  this  administration  feels  it  may 
move  against  in  some  manner  with  po- 
litical Impunity. 

So  it  really  should  not  come  as  any 
surprise  to  us  that  the  President,  as  a 
vital  portion  oi  his  new  economic  policy 
with  its  title  conveniently  borrowed  from 
Lenin,  should  single  out  the  Federal  work 
force  as  one  of  the  main  sufferers  on  its 
behalf.  Who  wOl  bear  the  main  coet  of 
these  new  tax  breaks  for  those  barefoot 
boys  on  Wall  Street?  Why  the  Federal 
worker,  of  course.  General  Motors,  U.S. 
Steel,  Parke-Davis,  Standard  Oil  and  all 
those  other  poverty  stricken  orphans  of 
our  corporate  world  are  going  to  hare 
to  gain  at  someone's  expense.  Revenue 
lost  to  the  Pederal  Treasury  through 
their  tax  breaks  must  come  from  some- 
one's pocket.  Why  not  the  Federal  work- 
er? After  all,  there  are  only  between  2 
and  3  million  of  them.  Aiul  they  all  have 
Just  average  families.  They  can  do  with- 
out better  clothes,  a  bit  extra  In  their 
diets  and  perhaps  a  chance  at  a  college 
education. 

This  administration  knows  full  well 
how  hard  such  people  have  to  struggle. 
Most  Government  workers  are  at  rela- 
tively low  salary  levels.  Many  of  them 
must  struggle  to  even  survive  in  major 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  my  home  dty 
of  New  York,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
among  the  highest  \n  the  country.  That 
minimal  salary  raise  they  were  going  to 
receive  m  January  was  a  vital  factor  to 
their  considerations.  Now  the  President 
has  postponed  it  for  0  months. 

It  also  hits  at  the  military,  where 
morale  is  sagging.  Where  are  all  the  fine 
words  about  easing  their  lot?  Piled  with 
all  the  other  press  releases  and  broken 
promises. 

The  people  who  dominate  and  run 
major  corporations  do  not  have  to  worry 
abcmt  a  job  cut,  such  as  do  Federal  em- 
ployees, because  of  the  6  percent  reduc- 
tion m  total  employment  ordered  by  the 
President.  Yet  all  these  people,  taken 
cumulatively,  have  tt  within  their  power 
to  make  a  }ob  cut  of  one  at  the  rery  top 
next  fall. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsored  and 
strongly  support  the  Post  Office  and  CItU 
Service  Committee  resolution.  House 
Resolution  596,  which  mandates  a  level 
of  decency  and  fair  play  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  sacrifice  during  this  time  of  eco- 
nonoic  stress.  I  sincerely  hope  this  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  nttd  to  approve  this 
legislation  so  that  not  only  will  no  em- 
ployee be  singled  out  for  harsh  treat- 
ment, but  that  all  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy will  bear  equal  impact  of  the  Pres- 
ident's directive. 


BICENTENNIAL  MEDAL 
COMPETTTION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   FTNNSTLVANU 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  commend  the  Frankim 
Mtot  of  Philadelphia  for  the  fine  Job  it 
is  doing  in  the  preparation  of  a  medal 
commemorating  our  Natiim's  bicenten- 
nial. The  Pranidin  Mint  is  sponsoring 
a  design  competition  to  select  the  final 
deslpi  of  the  medal.  This  competition 
will  run  currently  in  all  50  States  with 
combined  prize  funds  of  over  $500,000. 
An  additional  $Mi  million  will  l>e  spent 
on  the  mint's  efforts  to  promote  and  ad- 
vertise the  fifty  conte»t8.  The  Franklin 
Mmt's  nationwide  design  competition  is 
the  most  significant  Eind  far-reaching  act 
of  commitment  to  the  Bicentennial  made 
by  private  enterprise  to  date.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
explains  some  additional  details  of  the 
mmt's  plans. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  FYom  the  American  Bicentennial  Newsletter, 

Augusts-September  1971) 

Bicentetuilal  Medal  Competition  Set 

.\  competition  for  the  designing  of  Bicen- 
t?nnlal  commemorative  medals  In  all  60 
states,  with  prleee  totalling  $600,000,  was  an- 
nounced August  nth  by  the  Franklin  Mint, 
world's  largest  private  mint.  TTie  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  president  of  the  oom- 
pany,  Joseph  M.  Segel.  at  the  New  York  City 
premiere  of  the  new  documentary  fllm,  "Of 
Art  and  Minting." 

Artists  in  each  state  wUl  be  Invited  to 
design  a  Bicentennial  medal  conunemoratlng 
their  state's  contrlbutlona  to  the  heritage  of 
the  nation.  There  will  be  910,000  In  prise 
money  for  each  state  competition:  first 
prlze-^S.OOO,  second  prize — 93.600.  third 
prize— 91.500.  fourth  prize — 91.000  The  to- 
tal prize  fund  of  9600,000  la  the  largest 
amount  ever  offered  In  an  art  competition 
m  the  United  States. 

Actually,  the  Investment  In  the  program  by 
the  Franldln  Mint  will  be  at  least  one  million 
dollars.  In  a  telephon*!  interview  with  U8A- 
wiOO,  Segel  said  the  company  has  budgeted  an 
additional  9500.000  for  nationwide  promotion 
and  advertising  In  support  of  the  50  oonteslf . 

State  Bicentennial  Commiaslona  have  been 
Invited  to  oo-aponsor  the  competition  in  each 
slate,  and  judging  of  the  design  entries  will 
be  done  by  state  panels  in  oooperation  with  a 
national  advisory  panel  of  distinguished  art- 
ists and  art  experts.  In  states' which  elect  to 
coaponsor   the  program,   the  Franklin  Mint 
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wiU  defer  to  the  Governor  or  State  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  in  appointing  a  panel  of 
Judges. 

Under  varying  plans  of  endorsement  or  co- 
sponsorshlp.  Segel  told  USA-200,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Individual  state  to  receive 
royalties  of  10  to  50  per  cent  generated  by  the 
public  sale  of  the  medals,  for  uae  In  support- 
ing other  state  Bicentennial  programs.  A  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  royalties  likely  to 
be  generated  for  distributlcwj  among  partici- 
pating State  Bicentennial  Ccmmisilons.  Se- 
gel said,  would  be  one  million  dollars,  with 
the  potential  being  considerably  higher. 

The  arty  state  oompetltlons,  to  run  con- 
currently, are  scheduled  to  open  In  January 
1973  and  close  on  March  31.  1073.  Segel  said 
he  anticipated  that  flrat  edition  proofs  of  the 
complete  SO-medal  set  would  be  available  by 
tbe  end  oX  September  1073.  There  would  be 
later  mint  editions  and  possibly  other  edi- 
tions sponsored  by  various  states. 

The  elements  of  the  program — the  million 
dollar  Investment,  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  artists,  the  commemorative  value  of 
the  completed  medals,  and  the  prospect  of 
substantial  royalties  for  use  in  other  Bicen- 
tennial activities — makes  It  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  act  of  support  and 
commitment  to  the  Bicentennial  made  by 
private  enterprise  to  date. 


THAT^  ALWAYS  THE  WAY  IT  IS  FOR 
JOHN  MITCHELL 


HON.  LAfllAR  BAKER 

or   TEKmSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  knows  he  is  In  a 
hot  spot.  I  am  sure  he  expects — human 
nature  being  what  it  is — he  will  be 
cussed  more  than  he  is  praised.  I  am 
sure,  also,  that  this  does  not  bother  him 
very  much.  He  is  dedicated  to  b^ng  ef- 
fective and  he  is  content  to  be  measured 
on  the  kmd  of  job  he  does  for  the  people. 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor-in-chief  of 
Forbes  magazine,  has  seen  fit  to  pomt 
out  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Mitchell.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant not  only  for  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  for  all  the  people,  as  well, 
to  keep  these  accomplishments  in  mind 
and  not  let  them  be  submerged  by  the 
clamor  and  rhetoric  of  those  who  rail 
against  the  Attorney  General  because  he 
takes  a  no  nonsense  approach  to  his  job 

The  excellent  editorial  follows: 

Th\t"s  Alw.^ts  the  Wat  It  Is  for  John 

MrrL'HELL 

Take  the  publiahing  of  that  top  secret  re- 
port of  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  reveal- 
ing an  incredible  distrust  and  misleading  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Congress  on 
a  scale  and  with  a  cynicism  that  few  would 
have  dreamed  poeelble  by  a  U.S.  government. 
Who  geta  nearly  as  much  blame  as  the  per- 
petrators? Attorney  General  Mitchell,  of 
course— because  as  the  Constitutionally- 
charged  chief  law  enforcement  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  the  one  who  must  go 
to  court  to  try  to  halt  publication  of  top 
secret  documents. 

Never  mind  that  Mr.  Mitchell  told  news- 
men: "I  hc^M  a  way  will  be  found  to  let 
the  American  public  know  what  is  in  those 
documents.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  they  have  such  knowledge  and  haw  it 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  in  the  appro- 
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priate  circumBtancee."  Tlutt  was  a  footnote 
at  the  bottom  of  one  story,  while  front  page, 
day  after  day,  were  the  Attorney  General's 
court  actions. 

If  Mr.  MltcheU  is  making  a  major  speech 
outlining  progress  of  his  department's  mas- 
sive and  quite  successful  efforts  to  cof>e  with 
the  spreading  bard -dope  menace,  his  wife's 
hairdo  or  what  she  said  before  she  hung  up 
on  the  telephone  to  some  newsman  gets  all 
the  play  that  day. 

In  ClvU  Bights,  It's  not  what  his  depart- 
ment has  done  by  way  of  enforcement  that 
counts,  but  its  hesitancy  in  pioneering  in 
new  areas  where  It  hasn't  been  specifically 
charged  with  re^wnsibUlty. 

If  It's  antitrust,  the  one  that  might  have 
gotten  away  understandably  gets  infinitely 
more  attention  than  the  increased  number 
of  prosecutions  aod  the  elaable  diminution 
In  numbers  of  corporate  combinations. 

There's  a  wee  touch  of  Irony  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  successfiU  Nixon  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  which  John  Mitchell  man- 
aged, the  growth  of  crime  in  all  areas  and 
particularly  in  the  streets  of  urban  America 
was  a  burning  election  issue;  It  currently 
isn't  such  a  hot  issue  because  the  Attorney 
General  has  done  much  to  lessen  tbe  problem 
and  thus  has  lost  the  issue. 

It's  likely  that  soon  Mr.  Mltcbell  will  be 
leaving  the  Cabinet  to  head  once  more  the 
President's  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  Be- 
fore he  bows  out  as  AtUymey  General  and 
again  brings  his  quiet,  two-flated  perceptions 
back  to  the  political  wars.  I  think  It's  high 
time  more  people  were  aware  of  the  very 
considerable  and  quite  extraordinary  accom- 
pllstunents  of  tbe  man  In  the  tough  Job  be 
has  held  for  almost  three  years. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  "war  on 
crime"  has  shown  some  very  res!  successors: 
During  the  period  1068-70  i4>proxlmately  half 
of  tbe  top  bonses  at  the  oatloii's  two  dosan 
organised  crime  syndicates  were  Indicted  or 
convicted.  Some  27  pieces  of  legislation,  de- 
veloped by  Justice  to  aid  it  in  its  crime  fight, 
have  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  number  of 
U.8.  marshals  and  assistant  VS.  attorneys 
has  been  substantially  Increased,  as  have 
grants  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  TTie 
efforts  have  begun  to  pay  off.  In  1970  the 
crime  rate  dropped  In  23  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population.  An  even  more  encourag- 
ing sign  was  the  fact  that  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1971,  80  major  cities  reported  an 
actual  decrease  in  crime. 

Recognizing  that  rehabilitation  could  be 
one  of  the  keys  to  stemming  the  crime  wave, 
a  ten-year  program  has  been  developed  to 
modernize  the  Federal  prison  system,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  correction  therapy  and 
job  training. 

The  department  has  shouldered  the  major 
share  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  all-out 
campaign  on  tbe  narootlcs  problam.  Tbe 
amount  of  heroin  and  cocaine  removed  from 
the  domeartlc  market  more  than  doubled  fnsm 
1969  to  1970,  tripled  In  the  case  of  marijuana 
Civil  Rights:  Due  largely  to  Juatloe  De- 
partment action,  the  percentage  of  black 
children  In  the  11  southern  states  attending 
desegregated  school  systems  tncreaoed  from 
less  than  6"  in  the  fall  of  1969  to  93%  In  tbe 
fall  of  1970.  Action  in  fair  employment  and 
public  accommodation  cases  has  been 
stepped  up. 

Protection  of  Envlrorunent :  Justice  has 
greatly  increased  legal  action  against  pollu- 
ters. Cases  under  the  Refuse  Act  quadrupled 
In  1970  compared  with  tbe  praosdlng  two 
years;  a  landmark  ruling  agikinst  thermal 
pcdiutlon  was  won:  and  a  consent  decree  with 
the  Big  Toxxx  auto  manufacturers  was  signed. 
which  should  apeed  up  the  development  of  an 
auto  smog  device. 

Firm  action  has  helped  create  a  climate  in 
which  conglomerate  mergers  have  markedly 
decreased;  113  antitrust  cases  were  filed  In 
1969-70. 
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In  summary,  John  Mitchell  as  Attorae; 
Ocneral  has  Xsmtn  the  most  effective  gang- 
buster,  crime-coper  and  menacer  to  the  drug 
menace  who  ever  held  the  Attorney  a«neral'a 
office. 

No  one  aeenu  to  think  or  talk  about  that, 
though. 

Additionally,  he  did  manage  the  succeea- 
ful  Nlzon  campaign,  though  no  one  evar 
seems  to  give  him  credit  for  being  one  of  the 
more  astute  minds  In  the  political  arena. 

Probably  no  one  In  such  a  contlnou*  lime- 
light haa  been  given  more  blame  for  thlnga 
beyond  his  power  and  less  kudos  for  accom- 
plishments within  his  power. 

tl  don't  think  the  man  really  minds  that 
very  much — so  long  as  he  can  get  his  next 
big  Job  done — President  Nixon  reelected. 


Army's  Branse  Star  Medal  for  heroism  per- 
formed earlier  this  year  In  Vietnam. 

No  details  of  the  soldier's  death  were  re- 
leased by  the  Pentagon. 


PULASKI  DAY  PARADE 


TURTLE  CREEK  MAN  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PrifNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  29.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  annoimce  the  death  of 
another  of  our  brave  fighting  men,  Sp4c. 
Curtis  C.  Kastler,  Jr.,  of  Turtle  Creek, 
Pa.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

We  owe  a  profoimd  debt  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  dedicated  serv- 
icemen who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  this 
great  country.  In  tribute  to  Specialist 
Kastler  for  his  heroic  actions,  I  wish  to 
honor  his  memory  and  commend  his 
courage  and  valor,  by  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article: 

TtTHTLE    CREXK    MAN    KILLXD    IN    VlTTNAM 

The  name  of  one  district  man  was  Included 
la  a  list  of  soldiers  killed  In  Southeast  Asia 
just  released  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department- 

The  Pentagon  announced  that  Spec.  4  Cur- 
tis C.  Kastler  Jr.,  husband  of  Unda  J.  Kast- 
ler of  the  900  block  In  Turtle  Creek,  died  as 
the  result  of  hostile  action.  He  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  C.  Kastler  of  Harpar 
Drive. 

According  to  a  relative.  Spec.  Kastler  was 
a  graduate  of  Turtle  Creek  High  School  and 
SUpperj'   Rock   State   College,   and   held    the 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PKimsTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ETELBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, October  3,  Philadelphia  will  hold  Its 
annual  Pulaski  Day  parade  and  cere- 
monies to  commemorate  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  of  Polish-Americans. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  invited  to  be  In 
the  reviewing  stand  at  Independence 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  historj-  of  the  United  States  is 
rich  with  the  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, many  of  whom  brought  their  love 
of  freedom  and  independence  when  their 
country  was  conquered  by  foreign  powers. 

Some  of  our  earliest  settlers  were  Po- 
lish In  1608,  Poles  landed  in  Virginia 
where  thej  were  praised  by  Capt.  John 
Smith  for  their  hard  work  and  industry. 
However,  in  1619.  when  they  were  denied 
representation  in  the  first  Assembly  in 
Jamestown,  they  went  on  strike. 

Their  work  stoppage  threatened  to 
cause  such  a  disruption  of  the  Colony's 
commerce  and  life  in  general  that  they 
were  quickly  enfranchised.  This  strike 
for  political  equality  can  be  regarded  as 
the  earliest  fight  and  victory  for  free- 
dom in  America. 

During  the  Revolution  their  contribu- 
tions were  enormous.  The  names  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  Caslmir  Pulaski 
are  known  to  every  student  of  that 
struggle. 

In  later  days  there  were  such  men  as 
Lt.  Felix  A.  Wardzinskl,  who  fought  with 
Sam  Houston,  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  during  Texas'  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Adam  Ourowski  was  a  Polish  patriot 
who  came  to  this  coimtry  after  the  un- 


successful struggle  to  free  bla  native 
land.  He  published  many  scholarly  wortu 
and  was  an  ardent  foe  of  slavety  In 
America. 

Edward  Sobolewski  was  one  of  our 
greatest  musicians  and  composers;  Caal- 
mlr  Bielawakl  was  a  great  engineer  and 
explorer  in  California  where  a  mnim^jn 
was  named  in  his  honor;  Leopold  F.  Beck 
was  a  founder  of  the  fli«t  polytechnleal 
Institute  in  the  XTlilted  Btatae  and  Dr. 
Marie  Zakrezewska  was  one  of  the  first 
woman  physicians. 

There  are  hundreds  more  and  there 
are  the  thousands  of  Polish-Americans 
who  helped  to  build  our  great  cities  and 
who  give  many  of  their  neighborhoods 
the  flavor  and  zest  of  the  Polish  culture. 

In  my  city,  Philadelphia,  such  men  as 
Councilman  Josepti  L.  Zazyczny  and 
John  Cardinal  Krol  are  among  our  com- 
munity's finest  leaders. 

Recently  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
the  largest  ethnic  fraternal  organization 
in  the  United  States  met  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  started  in  1880  in  Phila- 
delphia by  189  Polish- Americans  who 
wanted  to  preserve  their  heritage. 

This  heritage  and  the  contributions  of 
Polish-Americans  is  something  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud  and  thankful. 


ORDER  TO  GIVE  LIFE? 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    UrOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, In  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  In  Saigon,  If  any  Member  ol 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she 
is  willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  emother  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfa^/,  October  1,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  toe 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.-^- 
Psalms90:  12.  i 

O  .spirit  of  the  living  God.  'f 

Thou  light  azMl  life  divine: 
Descend  upon  this  Hoiiae  once  more 

And  make  it  truly  thine ! 
Pill  it  with  love  and  joy  and  power, 

With  righteousness  and  peace. 
Till  Thou  Shalt  dwell  in  himian  hearts. 

And  sin  and  sorrow  cease. 

Teach  us  to  utter  living  words 

Of  truth  which  all  may  hear. 
The  language  all  men  understand 

When  love  speaks  loud  and  clear : 
Till  every  age  and  race  and  clime 

Shall  blend  their  creeds  in  one. 


And  earth  shall  form  one  brotherhood 
By  whom  Thy  will  is  done. 

— HiNRY  H.  Tweedy. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  10638.  An  act  to  extend  tlie  authority 
of  Insuring  loans  under  the  Oonaolldated 
Farmers  Home  Adman  Itratlop  Act  of  1961. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  680.  An  aot  for  the  reUef  of  Qnmt  J. 
MerriCt  and  Mary  Merrltt  BeciB"oi^' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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PARLIAMENTAKT   INQUISY 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  permissi- 
ble, under  my  reservation  of  objection, 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Speaker  on  another  subject? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared now  or  later  in  the  day  to  offer 
a  highly  privileged  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  596,  a  privileged  resolution 
disapproving  the  President's  alternate 
comparabiUty  pay  plan,  dated  Aug\ist  31, 
1971,  for  pay  adjustments  for  Federal 
employees  under  statutory  pay  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  pEU-llamentary  inquiry 
is.  Would  the  Speaker  now  or  later  in 
the  day  recognize  me  for  that  piu-pose? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
highly  privileged  motion.  The  Chair 
would  be  constrained  to  reconunend 
against  that,  since  the  resolution  was 
reported  by  another  Member,  but  the 
Chair  has  no  control  over  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  would  the  Chair 
recognize  me  for  that  purpose? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentlemtin  in- 
sists, the  Chair  has  no  discretion  about 
recognizing  Members  on  a  highly  privi- 
leged matter,  such  as  the  one  the  gentle- 
man mentions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imap- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monr 
day  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GALLOP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  s 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an.swer  to  their 
names ; 

[Roll  No.  279] 


.\bbltt 

Brtnkley 

Conyers 

.Abourezk 

Brotzman 

Gorman 

Abzug 

Buchanan 

Cotter 

Adama 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cough]  In 

Addabbo 

Byron 

Crane 

Anderson, 

Carey.  NY. 

Daniel.  Va. 

lU. 

Carney 

Daniels.  N.J 

Anderaon. 

Celler 

Delaney 

Tenn. 

Chappell 

Denholm 

Ashbrook 

ChUholm 

DennU 

Ashley 

Clancy 

Dent 

BadUlo 

Clark 

Derwlnskl 

Barrett 

Clauaen. 

Devlne 

Belcher 

DonH. 

Diggs 

Bell 

ClawBon,  Del 

Dlngell 

Blaggl 

Clay 

Dom 

Bingham 

Cleveland 

Dow 

Blackburn 

CoUln».  m. 

Dowdy 

Btasoo 

Conable 

Downing 

Bdmondaon 

King 

Held.  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kluczynakl 

Boe 

McKftvltt 

Koch 

Bogera 

Edwarda.  CaUf 

Kuykendall 

Booney,  Pa. 

Edwards,  La. 

Landrum 

Rosenthal 

Ellberg 

Latta 

Roatenkowskl 

Each 

Long,  La. 

Rouaaelot 

Kshleman 

Lujan 

Roy 

Evlna.  Tenn. 

McCloskey 

Runnela 

Plynt 

McClure 

Ruppe 

Foley 

McFall 

St  Oermaln 

Ford. 

McKay 

Sandnuin 

William  D. 

McKevltt 

Sarbanea 

Fraaer 

McKlnney 

Baylor 

Frellnghuyaen 

Macdonald, 

Scheuer 

Prennl 

Maa8. 

8r.hmitE 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mann 

Brhneebelt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Shipley 

Oallagher 

Mazzoli 

Shoup 

Oaydoa 

Metcalfe 

Slkea 

Oettys 

Mlkva 

Slack 

Ooldwater 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Ooodllng 

Mills,  Ark. 

Snyder 

Qraaao 

MUls.  Md. 

Staggera 

Oray 

Minlah 

Steele 

OrUBthB 

Mollohan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Orover 

Moorhead 

Stelgar.  Wis 

Oubser 

Morgan 

Stephens 

Hall 

Moss 

Stokea 

Halpem 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stuckey 

Hanna 

Nedzi 

Sullivan 

Hanaen,  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Teague,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Nlchola 

Terry 

Harrington 

Nix 

Thone 

Hamha 

Obey 

Tleman 

Hays 

O'Neill 

nilman 

Htbert 

Passman 

Vander  Jagt 

Helstoskl 

Pelly 

Ware 

Hicka,  Maaa. 

Pickle 

Whltehxirst 

Holiaeld 

Plmle 

Whltten 

Hunt 

PodeU 

Wlgglna 

Ichord 

Poff 

Wllaon,  Bob 

Jonas 

Price,  m. 

WUaon, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Pryor.  Ark 

Char  lea  H. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Qule 

Wydler 

Karth 

QuUlen 

Wylle 

Kastenmeler 

RaUsback 

Wyman 

Keating 

RandaU 

Yatron 

Keith 

Held.  ni. 

Zlon 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  234 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2007,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  consider  the  same  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  read. 
Could  the  gentleman  advise  us  what  this 
bill  is? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  bUl  is  S.  2007,  and 
I  have  asked  to  consider  the  same  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  What  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Tlie  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  extension. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

AMKNDMZNT   OrTBKXD    BT    MR,   PBtKINB 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PntKDrs :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claiiae  of  S.  2007 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10861.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of   1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Per  the  purpoae  of  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19M 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•2,194,066,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972;  and  $2,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provtaloD 
of  law,  unlew  expressly  In  llmltatloD  of  the 
provialoins  of  this  section,  of  the  anxnints  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Juzke  30, 
1972,  and  for  the  n«xt  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
shall  reeerve  and  maJce  available  a  sum  suffl- 
clent  to  permit  t<he  funding  of  local  initiative 
programs  authorized  under  section  221  of  the 
Act  at  a  level  not  less  than  $SfiO,000,000  eacb 
year. 

Sac.  3.  Sections  171,  Mfi,  821.  406.  016.  and 
836  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeeding  fiscal 
years".  Section  623  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  succeeding 
Sscal  years." 

Sic.  4.  Section  2aa(a)(l)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "T^te  Director  shall  not  pnxnul- 
gate  any  general  eUglhiltty  requirement 
whldi  requires  payment  for  participation  in 
projects  assisted  under  tbU  paragraph  by 
menxbers  of  famlllea  wttoee  annual  family  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $^fiOO  for  a  family  of 
four,  or  comparable  amounts  In  the  caae  of 
other  sized  families,  but  ouob  eligibility  re- 
quirements may  be  varied  to  reflect  In- 
dividual family  and  geogruphic  sltuatlona 
and  special  program  needs." 

Smc.  6.  SecUon  222(a)  (4)  (A)  (11)  of  the  Act 
is  amendedj>y  striking  out  "such  services 
may  be  available  on  an  emergency  basis  or 
pending  a  determlnatloii  of  eligibility  to  all 
residents  of  sucti  areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  such  regulations  u 
the  Director  may  prescribe,  persons  provided 
aasistanoe  through  programs  aaslsted  under 
this  paragr^h  who  are  not  membMv  of  low- 
income  families  may  be  required  to  make 
payment,  or  have  payment  made  in  their  be- 
half, in  wbole  or  in  part  for  such  aaalstanae". 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  a2a(a)(8)  of  the  Aot 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(b)  Sectlcm  2aa(a)(9)  of  tte  Aot  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  the  ]«st  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Director  Is  authorised  to  undertake 
special  programs  aimed  at  promoting  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  rehabilitated  ad- 
dicts and  aaslstlng  employers  In  dealing  with 
addiction  and  drug  abuse  problems  among 
formerly  hard  core  unemployed  so  tbMt  they 
can  be  maintained  In  employment.  In  under- 
taking such  prognuna,  the  Director  diaU  give 
special  prtortty  to  veterans  and  amployen 
of  significant  numbers  of  veterans.  TtM  Di- 
rects is  further  Mithorlaed  to  establlah  pro- 
cedures and  poUdes  wtUdi  will  allow  oUents 
to  complete  a  full  ooune  of  rel»h<Utatlon 
even  though  they  become  non-low-inoome  by 
virtue  of  becoming  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
rehabUltatlon  process:  Provided,  however. 
That  there  shall  be  no  change  In  Income 
eUglblUty  criteria  for  Initial  admlaslon  to 
treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  programs  under 
this  Act." 
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(c)  Section  233(a)  U  further  Mnended  by 
Inserttng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(10)  An  'Environmental  Action'  program 
through  which  low-lacoD\e  persons  will  be 
paid  for  working  on  projects  designed  to  com- 
bat pollution  or  to  Improve  XiM  environment. 
Projects  may  Include,  without  limitation: 
cleanup  and  sanitation  ajtlvltlcs.  Including 
solid  waste  removal;  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation of  eroded  or  ecologically  dam- 
aged areas,  Including  aretvs  siffected  by  strip 
mining;  conservation  and  beautiflcatlon  ac- 
tivities, including  tree  planting  and  recrea- 
tion area  development;  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  environment  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  In  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

"(1)  A  program  to  be  k,  own  as  "Rural 
Housing  Development  !\i>.d  Rehabililatlon' 
designed  to  assist  low-liiccnie  famll'es  in 
rural  areas  to  construct  and  acquire  owntr- 
ship  of  adequate  houaing.  to  rehabilitate  or 
repair  existing  substandard  units  In  such 
areas,  aad  to  otherwise  assist  families  in  ot)- 
talnlcg  standard  housing.  Financial  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided 
to  rural  bousing  development  corporations 
serving  areas  v.-hlch  are  deflned  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  as  rural  areas,  and 
shall  be  used  for.  but  not  limited  to.  such 
purposes  as  admirlstrative  expenses,  revolv- 
ing developmeat  fur.ds.  nourevolvlng  land, 
land  development  and  c:nstructlon  write- 
downs, rehabilitation  cr  repair  of  substand- 
ard housing,  and  loans  to  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. Loans  under  this  paragraph  may  be  used 
for.  but  not  limited  to,  such  purposes  as  the 
purchase  of  new  housing  units,  the  repair, 
rehabilitation  and  purchase  of  existing  units, 
and  to  supplement  e.xlstlng  Federal  loan  pro- 
grams In  order  that  low-lnccme  families  may 
benefit  from  them.  The  repayment  period  of 
such  loans  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  years. 
No  loans  under  this  paragraph  shall  bear  an 
Interest  rate  of  less  than  1  per  centum  per 
annum,  except  that  If  the  Director,  after 
having  examined  the  family  Income  of  the 
applicant,  the  projected  housing  costs  of  the 
applicant,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  determines  that  the  applicant 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  participate  in 
this  program,  he  may  waive  the  Interest  la 
whole  or  In  part  and  for  such  perlcds  of  time 
as  he  may  establish:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  waiver  may  be  granted  to  p.n  appli- 
cant whose  adjusted  femlly  Income  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration) 
Is  In  excess  of  $3,700  per  annum:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  any  applicant  for  whom 
such  a  waiver  is  provided  shall  be  required  to 
commit  at  least  20  p-  centum  of  his  adjusted 
family  income  toward  the  mortgage  debt 
service  and  other  housing  costs.  Family  In- 
comes shall  be  recertified  annually,  and 
monthly  paymenu  for  all  loans  under  this 
paragraph  adjusted  accordingly  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  j-ear  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  program." 

Sec  7  (a)  (1)  Section  225fa)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Director  shall 
allort"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  "He 
■hall  also  reserve",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  fotlowlng:  "the  Director  shaU  reeerve". 

(2)  Section  90©(1)  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  <mt  ";  except  that  when  uaed  in 
Section  22S  of  this  Act  the  term  means  only 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(b)  Section  aaa(c)  or  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  there- 
of the  foUofwlng  new  sentence :  "The  Director 
shall  not  require  non-Federal  contributions 
In  ezoeas  of  20  per  centum  of  the  aj^noved 
coat  of  programs  or  activltiea  assisted  under 
this  Act." 

Sbc.  8.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)   If  any  member  of  a  board  to  which 


section  211  (b)  appliea  flies  an  allegation  with 
the  Director  tHat  an  agency  receiving  aaaiat- 
ance  under  this  section  la  not  obaervlng  an; 
requirement  at  thla  Act,  or  any  regulation, 
rule,  or  gtildellne  promulgated  by  the  Direc- 
tor uodiBr  this  Aot,  the  Director  sbaU 
promptly  InTastlgate  such  allegadon  and 
shall  oonabler  It;  and.  If  after  auch  investi- 
gation and  ooBslderation  he  finds  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  allesatioas  are  true, 
he  shall  hold  a  hearing,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  tfiall  notify  aU  Interested  per- 
sons of  hie  findings.  If  he  finds  that  allega- 
tions are  true,  and  that,  after  being  afforded 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  the  agency 
has  failed  to  make  appropriate  corrections, 
he  shall,  forthwith,  termlnata  further  assist- 
ance under  thla  title,  to  suoh  agency  until  he 
has  received  aasuranoes  satisfactory  to  him 
that  further  vtolatlons  will  not  occur." 

Sac.  8.  Section  244  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Oonaletent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  will  be  distributed 
on  an  eqoltaJUe  basis  In  any  ocnununlty 
so  that  all  algniflcant  segments  of  the  low- 
income  population  are  being  served." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  313(b)(3)  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "Qov- 
emment"  the  words  "employment  or". 

(b)  Title  V-B  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  center  caption  for  such  part  B  and  eec- 
tions  531.  623,  and  623  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S«c.  821.  Pmrts  B,  C,  D.  E.  P.  O.  and  H  of 
this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act'. 

"STATi:MKrrr  or  nm>iN08  and  pukposb 

"See  622.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  partic- 
ularly during  their  early  childhood  years;  (3) 
comprehensive  child  development  programs, 
including  a  full  range  of  health,  education, 
and  social  services,  are  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  full  potential  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  and  should  be  available  to  all 
children  regardless  of  economic,  social,  and 
family  background:  (3)  children  with  special 
needs  must  receive  full  and  special  oonsld- 
eration  In  planning  any  child  development 
programs  and,  until  such  time  as  such  pro- 
grams are  expanded  to  become  available  to  all 
children,  priority  must  be  given  to  preschool 
children  with  the  greates't  economic  and  so- 
cial need:  (4)  while  no  mother  may  be  forced 
to  work  outside  the  home  as  a  condition  for 
using  child  development  programs,  such  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  allow  many  parents 
to  undertake  or  continue  full-  or  part-time 
employment,  training,  or  education;  and  (S) 
it  is  crucial  to  the  meaningful  development 
of  such  programs  that  their  planning  and  op- 
eration be  undertaken  as  a  partnership  of 
parents,  community,  State  and  local 
governments. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  eetab- 
llshing  and  expanding  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  and  services  so  as  to 
(1)  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  devel- 
opment of  these  programs;  (2)  recognize  and 
build  upon  the  experience  and  success  gained 
through  the  Headstart  program  and  similar 
efforts;  (3)  make  child  development  services 
available  to  all  children  who  need  them,  with 
special  emphasis  on  preschool  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children  and  foi 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single  par- 
ent families;  (4)  provide  that  decisions  as  to 
the  nature  and  fuiullng  of  such  programs  be 
made  at  the  community  level  with  the  full 
involvement  of  parents  and  other  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  community  Inter- 
ested in  child  development;  and  (8)  estab- 
lish the  legislative  framework  for  the  future 
expansion  of  such  programs  to  provide  iml- 
versaily  available  child  development  services. 


"TITLE    I— COMPREHKKSrVI    OHHX)    DE- 
VELOPMENT PROOaAMS.  DIBBCnON  TO 
ESTABLISH  PROOBAM 
"Skc.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  estabhih  child  development  pro- 
grams and  servlcee  through  the  support  at  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thU  title. 

"CRIX.D      DXTKLOPMKIfT      PBOOKSla 

"Skc.  524.  Funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 630  may  be  used  (in  aocordanoe  with 
approved    applications)     tor    the    following 

actlvldas: 

"(a)  planning  and  developing  child  devel- 
opment programs,  including  the  operation  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery 
systems; 

"(b)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating child  development  programs,  which 
may  Include  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  children  participating 
in  the  program  to  profit  fully  from  their  sdu- 
cattonal  opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential; 

"(2)  food  and  nutritional  services  (includ- 
ing family  consultation) ; 

"(3>  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  alter- 
ation, construction,  or  acquisition  of  facil- 
ities, including  mobile  facilities,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and 
.supplies: 

"(4)  r'roKrams  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  minority  groups,  Indian  and  migrant 
children  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  children  from  bilingual  families  for 
the  development  of  skills  in  English  and 
other  language  spoken  In  the  home; 

■•(5)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

"(6)  other  .specially  designed  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  programs  (Including 
afterschool.  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  programs); 

"(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational, 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  Identi- 
fication of  visual,  dental,  hearing,  speech, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  barriers  to  full  participation  in 
child  development  programs,  with  appro- 
priate treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

"(8i  incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  ameliorate  Identified  handicaps  and. 
where  necessary  or  desirable,  because  of  the 
severity  of  such  handloape,  eatablishing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  separate  child 
development  programs  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

"(9)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  education 
and  other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal  personnel; 

"(10)  dissemination  of  Information  in  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of  child 
development  progranu  available  to  them  and 
may  become  directly  Involved  In  such  pro- 
grams; 

"(11)  services.  Including  in-home  services. 
and  training  In  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  in  the  capacity  of  parents, 
youth  and  prospective  parents: 

■(12)  utilization  of  child  advocates  to 
work  on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to 
seciu'e  them  full  acce.'w  to  other  services,  pro- 
(rrams,  or  activities  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  children;  and 

"(13)  such  other  services  and  actlvltlss  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  councils  and  child  development 
councils. 

"paiME  sPONsoas 

"Sec.  626.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  comprehenslTe 
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child   development   program    In   accordance 
with  the  jHwlslons  of  this  section ; 

"(1)  any  State;  or 

'(3)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

"(A)  whleb  is  a  city  with  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  current  data  avtUlable 
to  the  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  wtilch  is  a  county  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  with  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
available  to  the  Secretary  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  has  general  govern- 
mental powers  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  a  dty;  or 

"(3)  any  combination  ot  units  of  general 
local  government  having  a  total  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
avallabie  to  the  Secretary;  which  proposes 
to  operate  programs  authorised  by  thla  Act 
throiigh  contract  with  puWU  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organisations  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  oconmunlty  action 
agencies,  single -purpose  Headstart  agencies, 
community  corporations,  parent  cooperatives, 
organiKatlons  of  Indians,  employers  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  local  public  and  private  edu- 
cational agencies  and  Institutions,  serving  or 
applying  to  serve  children  In  a  community 
or  neighborhood  or  other  area  possessing  a 
commonality  of  Interest; 

"(4)    an  Indian  tribal  organization;   or 

"  ( 5 )  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  Uicludlug  but  not  limited 
to  community  action  agencies,  single-pur- 
pose Headstart  agencies,  community  corpo- 
rations, parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of 
migrant  workers,  labor  unions,  organizations 
of  Indians,  employers  of  working  mothers, 
and  public  and  private  educational  agencies 
and  institutions,  serving  or  applying  to  serve 
children  in  a  neighborhood  or  other  area 
poeseasing  a  commonality  of  Interest  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combination 
of  units)  of  general  local  govenunent  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  event  that 
I  A)  such  unit  (or  combination  of  unlts^ 
of  general  local  governn\ent  either  has  not 
submitted  an  application  pursuant  to  this 
section  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  the  implementation  of  this  title 
by  the  promulgation  of  regulations  by  the 
Secretary,  or  has  not  submitted  a  plan 
pursuant  to  section  636  within  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  of  said  implemen- 
tation during  the  first  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  title  is  funded  or  earlier  than 
nl.nety  days  t>efore  the  start  of  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  or,  although  serving 
as  a  prime  sponsor,  is  found,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  contained  in  subsection 
(8)  of  this  section  not  to  be  satisfactory 
implementing  a  child  development  plan 
which  adequately  meets  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  (B)  such  sponsorship  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  on  a  year-round  basis  to 
children  of  nUgrant  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, or  (C)  the  Secretary  determines  such 
sponsorahip  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  pre- 
school-age children,  or  children  of  working 
mothers  or  single  parents  residing  in  the 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  dty,  a 
unit  of  general  local  government,  a  county 
or  other  unit  of  general  local  goverrunent, 
any  combinations  thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribal 
orgarUzatlon  have  not  submitted  a  plan  un- 
der section  630  or  the  Secretary  has  not  ap- 
proved a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the 
Secretary  has  withdrawn  authority  under 
section  636  or  where  the  needs  of  migrants, 
pre-achool-age  children,  or  the  children  of 
working  mothers  or  single  parents,  minority 
groups,  or  the  economically  disadvantaged 


are  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  may  di- 
rectly fund  programs,  including  those  In 
rural  areas  without  regard  to  population, 
that  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to  serve 
the  children  of  the  particular  area. 

"(c)  Any  State,  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  or  Indian 
trltial  organization  that  is  eligible  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor  under  sul>section  (a)  and 
which  desires  to  be  so  designated  in  order  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  apvpllctalon  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  which,  in  addition  to  describ- 
ing the  area  to  be  served  shall  provide  for — 

"(1^  the  establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
monitoring  child  development  programs  in 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan  pursuant  to  section  626. 
Bach  Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least 
one  representative  to  the  Child  Development 
Council;  and  one-half  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  representatives 
of  Local  PoUcy  Councils.  The  balance  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  unit  or  units  of  government  estab- 
lishing such  Council  and  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  unit  or  units  of  gov- 
ernment; the  public  and  private  economic 
opportunity,  health,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, training,  and  child  servloe  agen- 
cies in  the  prime  sponsorship  area;  minority 
groups  and  organizations;  public  and  private 
child  development  organisations;  employers 
of  working  mothers,  and  labor  unions,  and. 
shall  Include  at  least  one  child  development' 
spedallst.  At  least  one- third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil shall  be  parents  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged.  Each  Council  shall  select  its 
own  chairman. 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  Local  Policy 
Councils  tor  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
possessing  a  commonality  of  Interest  or, 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, a  nongeographlc  grouping  of  appro- 
priate size.  Such  CottndlB  shall  be  composed 
of  parents  of  children  eligible  tmder  this 
title  or  their  representatives  who  reside  in 
such  neighborhood  or  subareas  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  nongeographlcal  grou]Mng,  who  are 
working  or  participating  in  training  In  the 
common  area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such 
parents  In  accordance  with  democratic  se- 
lection procedures  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  Local  Policy  Councils  shall  be  re- 
sponsible, among  other  things,  for  determin- 
ing child  development  needs  and  priorities 
in  their  neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and  shall 
make  recommendations  relating  thereto  and 
encoura^  project  appllcatlcsis  pursuant  to 
section  637  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan. 

"(3)  the  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency 
(existing  or  newly  created)  of  the  State, 
unit  or  combination  cf  units  of  general  local 
government,  Indian  tribal  organlaatlon,  or 
any  local  educational  agency  as  defined  m 
section  801  (f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Saocmd- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1966  of  the  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  devel(^>(ng  a  Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Plan  pursuant  to 
section  636  for  evaluating  appUcatlcHis  for 
such  assistance  submitted  to  It  by  other 
agencies  or  organizations,  for  dellvertng  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  programs  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
title,  and  for  continuously  evaluating  and 
overseeing  the  Implementation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title:  ProvUled,  TbMt  auob 
delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  Its  actions  to  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Cduncll  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
Local  Policy  Counctla. 

"(d)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cy or  organization  that  daalree  to  be  desig- 
nated a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(a)  (6)  in  order  to  enter  Into  airangamenta 


with  the  Secretary  mider  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  an  apphcatlon  tot  deslg- 
natton  as  prime  apoaaor  which,  tn  addition 
to  describing  the  area  to  be  served,  shall — 

"(1)  demonstrate  that  snch  agency  or  or- 
ganization quallfiss  as  eligible  prime  sponscr 
purstiant  to  subsection  (a)  (6) ; 

"(3)  evldeaoe  the  capaMllty  of  suoti  agen- 
cy or  organization  for  effectively  planning, 
oonductlDg,  coordinating,  and  monitoring 
child  development  programs  In  tbe  area  to 
be  served;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
local  policy  council  which  sbaU  be  oom- 
poeed  of  parents  of  eligible  children  or  their 
representatives  who  reside  in  sucb  area  and 
who  are  choeen  by  such  parents  In  aoccrd- 
ance  with  damocratlc  selection  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designaUon  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  and  a  city  or  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization which  Is  eUglbks  tmder  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  of  subsectloa  (a)  and  which  has 
submitted  an  applioatlan  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  requtrements 
of  subsection  (c) ,  the  Secretary  shall  appiar* 
the  i^jpUeation  of  the  dty  or  the  Indian 
tribal  organization. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sab- 
mltted  an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  and  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment whldi  Is  a  county  or  comhl nations  of 
units  of  local  government  which  U  eUi^ble 
under  paragraph  (3)(B),  or  (3),  of  subaeo- 
tlon  (a)  and  irtilch  has  submitted  an  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  prime  sponsor  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  tubes etion  (e), 
the  Secretary,  m  accordance  with  each  regn- 
lations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall  ^prove 
for  ttiat  geographical  area  the  appUeatloa 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  general  government 
which  he  determines  will  meet  effectively 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  titie. 

"(3)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  ^musot  or  Is  acting  as  prime  sponsor 
serving  a  geographic  area  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  aiiother  such  unit  (or  combina- 
tion of  units)  which  Is  eligible  undw  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  Bubaectlon  (a)  and  which 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designation 
as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary,  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescrllje.  shall  approve  for  that  geographical 
area  the  application  of  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  he  determines  wm 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
thU  tltie. 

"(4)  When  a  unit  (or  comhl  nation  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  serving  a  geogn4>hlcal  area  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Indian  reservation 
that  has  submitted  an  application  for  detfg- 
nation  as  prime  sponsor  that  meeta  the  re- 
quirements of  subeectton  (c),  the  Secretary 
shall  tentatively  ^prove  the  latter  applica- 
tion, subjsct  to  review  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Flan. 

"(6)  When  a  unit  (or  eomhination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  Is  main- 
taining a  pattern  and  practice  of  ezotuslon 
of  minorities,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence in  the  approval  of  appllflatlona  for 
prime  ^wnaorshlp  to  an  alternative  unit  of 
government  or  to  a  public  or  non-profit 
agency  or  organisation  In  the  area  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  people. 

"(f)  The  Oovemor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  sixty  days  to  review 
applications  for  designation  filed  by  other 
than  the  State,  offer  recommendations  to 
the  applicant,  and  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary. 
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"(g)  Kicapt  M  provided  In  subMOtion  (c). 
an  application  submlttad  under  this  aacUon 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation 
of  a  prime  sponaor  may  be  withdrawn  only 
M  tbe  Secretary.  In  accordance  wltb  regula- 
tions wtUoh  be  abaU  prescribe,  bas  provided — 

"(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  Including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor; 

"(2)  sixty  days  In  which  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  application  or 
undertake  other  necessary  corrective  action, 
and 

"(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  rlg^t. 

"<h)(l)  U  any  party  Is  dlsMtltfed  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection 
(g)  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its 
applloatlcn  submitted  under  this  section  or 
the  withdrawal  of  its  designatton,  such  party 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  party 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedlni^ 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  ana  of  utle  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evldenoe,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  catise 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  taks  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modlflced  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(8)  The  court  shall  have  Jiuisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certtfloatlon  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1264  of  atle  28,  United  States  Code. 

"COKPmXHCNSIVK    CHILD     DSVELOPMKNT    PLAIfB 

"Skc.  520.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  b«  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  S2fi(c)  only  pur- 
suant to  a  oomprebenslve  child  development 
plan  which  is  submitted  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
program  for  providing  child  development 
services  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
which — 

"(1)  identifies  child  development  needs 
and  goals  within  the  area  and  describee  the 
purposes  for  which  the  financial  assistance 
will  be  used; 

"(2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate and  feasible,  including  (A)  priority 
programs  for  pre-school  children  5  years  of 
age  and  under,  of  working  mothers  and  sin- 
gle parents,  (B)  before  and  after  school  pro- 
grams, and  (C)  Infant  care  programs  as  well 
as  insuring  the  availa^jllity  of  child  care  serv- 
toee  for  the  children  of  single  parents  or 
working  mothers  who  must  work  or  attend 
school  or  other  employment  related  train- 
ing or  educaUonal  activities  on  night  shifts 
of  night  i«8Blons: 

"(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  children  by  reserv- 
ing for  such  children  from  such  funds  as  are 
received  imder  section  531  In  any  fiscal  year 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organisations  within  the  prime 
sponsorship  area  for  programs  during  fiscal 
year  1972  under  section  222(b)(1)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by 


reserving  no  leas  than  66  per  centum  of  the 
remainder  of  its  allotment  under  section 
531  for  child  development  programs  and 
services  for  thoee  children  of  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  below  the  lower  budget 
for  a  four  person  urban  famUy  as  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor; 

"(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  provid- 
ing child  development  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  children  of  single  parents  and  work- 
ing mothers; 

"(6)  provides,  insofar  as  feasible,  that 
such  programs  under  this  Act  will  be  ap- 
proved only  If  there  is  participation  without 
regard  to  family  inoome  and  In  accordance 
with  an  appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided 
in  paragraph    (6)    of  this  subsection; 

"(6)  provides  that  charges  for  child  de- 
velopoMnt  services  provided  for  any  child 
under  programs  asalated  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  a  fee 
schedule  prescribed  by  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  ( which  shall  be  conslsrtent  with  any 
fee  schedules  for  similar  purposes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act)  for  part  or  all  of  the 
coat  thereof  based  upon  the  ability  otf  a 
family  to  pay  including  the  extent  to  which 
payments  from  a  third  party  (Including  a 
public  agency)  are  available; 

"(7)  provides  tha>t  cooperative  arrange- 
ments will  be  entered  into  under  which  pub- 
lic agencies,  at  both  the  State  and  local 
levels,  responsible  for  the  education  or  or 
other  services  to  handicapped  children,  will 
make  such  services  available,  where  ap- 
propriate, to  programs  approved  under  the 
plan: 

"(8)  provides  that  Insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  In  communities  served  by  such 
projeots  will  receive  Jobs.  Including  in-home 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  opportunities  for 
training  in  programs  authorized  under  title 
II  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
the  enrollment  of  children  In  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  area  will  In- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. 

"(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups, 
Indians  and  migrant  children.,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  needs  of  children  from 
bilingual  families  for  development  of  skills 
In  English  and  in  the  other  language  spoken 
In  the  home; 

"(11)  provides  equitably  for  the  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  children  from  each  mi- 
nority group  residing  within  the  area  served; 

"(12)  provides  that  chUdren  in  the  area 
served  will  in  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  non-public 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
in  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain 
school  age: 

"(13)  provides,  insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  those  relating  to  employment 
and  manpower)  so  as  to  keep  family  units 
Intact  or  in  close  proximity  during  the  day; 
'■(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct,  overall  direction  and 
evaluation  of  programs: 

"(IS)  provides  to  the  extent  feasible  for 
the  employment  as  both  professlonala  and 
paraprofesslonals  of  persons  resident  In  the 
neighborhoods  from  which  children  are 
drawn: 

"(16)  includes  to  the  extent  feasible  a 
career  development  plan  for  parBprofesslonal 
and  professional  training,  education,  and  ad- 
vancement on  a  career  ladder; 

"(17)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, programs  will  include  participation 
by  volunteers,  especially  parents  and  older 
children,  and  including  senior  citlsens,  stu- 
dents, and  persons  preparing  for  employment 
In  child  derelopment  programs; 


"(18)  provides  for  the  ivgiiUr  and  tr»- 
quent  dissemination  at  Infonaatlon  in  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served,  to 
assure  that  parents  and  Interested  pcnons 
In  the  conununity  are  fully  Infarmsd  at 
the  activities  of  the  Child  Oarelopmant 
Council  and  its  dslagate  agenoy; 

"(10)  provides  that  no  penom  will  be 
denied  employment  in  any  p»«'>gr»»T«  solaly 
on  the  ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State 
teacher  certification  standards; 

"(20)  aasurw  that  linkage  and  ooocdlna- 
tlon  mechanisms  have  been  developed  by 
preschool  program  administrators  and  ad- 
ministrators of  school  systems,  both  public 
and  nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide 
continuity  between  programs  for  prsaohool 
and  elementary  schoolchildren,  and  to  co- 
ordinate programs  conducted  under  this  Act 
and  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  senlliiii 
222 (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aot 
of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act; 

"(21)  provides,  In  the  case  of  a  prime 
sponsor  located  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
metropolitan  area,  for  ooordlnatlon  with 
other  prime  spoosors  located  within  such 
metropolitan  area,  and  arrangements  for  co- 
operative funding  where  appropriate,  and 
(Mtrtlcularly  for  such  coordination  when  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  needs  for  child  de- 
velopment services  of  children  of  parents 
working  or  partlclp&tlng  In  traliUng  or  other- 
wise occupied  during  the  day  within  a 
prime  sponsorship  area  other  than  that  in 
which  they  reside; 

"(22)  ass\u«s  coordination  of  child  de- 
velopment programs  for  which  financial 
assistance  is  provided  under  the  authority 
of  other  laws; 

"(23)  establishes  arrangements  In  the 
area  served  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
conducted  under  tbe  auspices  of  or  with  the 
support  of  business,  industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  organizatlooa 
and  other  community  groups; 

"(24)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  non -Federal  share  re- 
quirements will  be  met; 

"(26)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  prime  sponsor; 

"(26)  sets  forth  plans  for  regularly  con- 
ducting surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for 
child  development  programs  in  the  prime 
spoitsorshlp  area  and  for  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
and  evaluation  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  by  regulation: 

"(27)  provides  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  project  applications  submitted  by 
public,  private,  nonprofit,  and  profitmaktng 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programs,  and  that  (A)  comparative 
costs  of  providing  services  shall  be  a  factor 
In  deciding  among  applicants,  and  (B)  such 
organizations  must  meet  the  standards  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  title; 

"(28)  provides  that  programs  or  services 
under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  only  for 
children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardians 
have  requested  them;  and 

"(29)  provides  assurance  that  m  develop- 
mg  plans  for  any  facilities  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  excellence  of  archltectiue 
and  design,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of 
art  (not  representing  more  than  one  per- 
centum  at  the  coet  of  the  project) . 

"(c)  No  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  or  modification  or  amendment  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  imder  this 
section  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  he  determines  that — 

"(1)  each  community  action  agency  or 
single-purpose  Readstart  agency  In  the  area 
to  be  served,  previously  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  imder  this  Act  or 
under  section  223  (a)  (1)    of  tbe  Boonomlo 
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Opportunity  Aet,  baa  bad  an  opportunity  to 
submit  oommants  to  the  prime  tponaor  and 
to  the  Seciwtaiy; 

"(2)  an  educational  agency  or  lactltutlon 
in  the  area  to  be  served  reaponslbla  for  tlM 
administration  of  programs  xuider  section 
222(a)  (3)  of  the  Boonoaac  Opparttudty  Aet 
has  bad  an  opportunity  to  submit  oommenta 
U)  the  prima  sponsor  and  the  Sacrstary; 

"(3)  the  OoTemor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  has.  In  the  case  of  a  prima  sponacc 
that  la  a  unit  (or  combination  of  nnlts)  of 
general  local  government  or  an  tti<h«t»  tribal 
organ  IwatVon.  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  had  an  opporttmlty  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  prime  qxHuor  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  A  comprehensive  child  dovelopment 
plan  subnUtted  under  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  if  tbe  Secretary  provides  written  notice 
of  intantlon  to  disapprove  such  plan,  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  leasiins.  a  reason- 
able time  to  submit  corrective  amendments, 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  upon 
which  basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  taken  as  of  right. 

"raOJKCT   AFPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  627.  (a)  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section  626 
ic)  may  provide  financial  alstanoe,  \ij 
grant,  loan,  or  contract,  pursuant  to  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Plan,  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  agency  or  orgwil- 
zatlon,  including  but  not  limited  to  a  parent 
cooperative,  commtuuty  action  agency,  stn- 
gle-ptirpose  Headstart  agency,  community 
development  corporation,  (»ganl2ation  of 
migrant  workers,  Indian  organiaatlon,  pri- 
vate organisation  interested  in  child  devel- 
opment, labor  uiUon.  or  employees  and  labor- 
management  organization,  which  submits  an 
application  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  so^al,  and  other  serv- 
ices as  are  necMsary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  phyiloal  development  of  each 
participating  child; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  ntUlaaUoo  at  person- 
nel, including  paraprofeasional  and  volim- 
teer  personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the  ^>e- 
clallzed  needs  of  eaeb  participating  child; 

'  (3)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  at  Information  in  the  func- 
tional lang\u««  of  those  to  be  served,  to  as- 
sure that  parents  and  Intereeted  persons  are 
fully  informed  of  project  activities; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  any  person 
employed  on  such  project,  except  for  vol- 
unteers participating  under  section  626(a) 
(17) ,  shall  be  paid  no  leas  than  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  pay  for  such  employees  in  the 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  to  be  carried 
out:  Provided,  That  In  no  case  shall  such 
employee  be  paid  leas  than  the  m<wimiitn 
wage  specified  under  section  e(a)  (1)  of  the 
Fair  Lalwr  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  amended 
(29U3.C.  206): 

"(6)  Otherwise  further  the  objectives  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  In 
force  pursuant  to  section  638. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  CouncQ 
may  conduct  public  hearings  on  applications 
submitted  to  the  prtme  sponsor  under  this 
section  prior  to  making  its  recommendation 
for  funding.  Further,  the  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cu  may  appaal  to  tbe  Secretary  any  acUon  or 
decision  by  tbe  CbUd  Development  Council 
which  the  Local  Poliojp  CouncU  feeU  does  not 
meet  tbe  intent  of  this  Act. 

'( d)  ( 1 )  Tbe  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  to  a 
prime  spoosor  designated  under  section  838 
(a)  (6),  wblob  submits  a  project  ^^idloatlon 
maettng  the  requlmnants  at  subaeetloii  (b) . 
"(2)  Swdk  financial  aartstanoe  may  be  pro- 


vided from  tbe  ftuds  alloted  wuter  saotlaa 
681  to  tba  prime  spoKiaorsblp  area  In  wbleb 
the  aeetlon  536(a)  (6)  prime  qwnsor  wUl  be 
conducting  programs,  and  In  tbe  ease  of 
prime  sponaors  dealgnated  ponuant  to  mc- 
tlon  6a6(a)(6)(B)  such  financial  aaalatance 
may  be  provided  from  the  funds  reserved 
puTBxuuit  to  section  681(a)(1). 

"(3)  The  Child  Development  Council  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  on  such  projaot 
i^ipUeatlon  prior  to  its  submission  to  tbe 
Secretary  and  shall  submit  tbe  record  of  such 
hearings  to  the  Secretary  with  the  project 
application. 

"kBDTnOVkl.   CONDmOMS    rOB    PKOOXAMS 
INCLUDIlfG   COHBTXTTCnoir 

"Sec.  628.  (a)  Applications  including  con- 
struction may  be  approved  only  upon  a  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  factUtlea  Is 
essential  to  the  provision  of  adequate  child 
development  services,  and  that  rental,  reno- 
vation, ramodellng,  or  leasing  of  adeqxutte 
faculties  is  not  practicable. 

"(b)  If  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  in  accordance  with 
reguatlons  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amoimt  which 
bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  faculty  (or  so 
much  thereof  as  constituted  an  approved 
project  or  projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  faculty  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  acUon 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  faculty  is 
situated. 

"(o)  AU  laborers  and  mechanlos  employed 
by  contractors  at  suboontrators  on  aU  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  wsslsted  under  this  title  shaU 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  thoee 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  tbe 
locaUty  as  determined  by  tbe  Seer»tary  of 
Labor  in  acoocdaace  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 37Sa-6). 
Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  speclfled  In  this  section 
tbe  authotlty  and  functtoos  sat  forth  In  Re- 
organlaatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  I960  (16 
F.R.  8176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1034,  as  amended   (40  UB.C.  276c). 

"(d)  In  tbe  case  of  loans  for  construc- 
tion, tbe  Saeretary  shaU  prescribe  the  Interest 
rate  and  tbe  period  within  which  such  loan 
shall  be  rvpald.  but  such  Interact  rate*  shall 
not  be  leas  than  3  per  centxun  par  awwiitn 
and  the  period  within  which  aucb  loan  Is 
repaid  shall  not  be  more  than  tw«nty-flve 
yeara. 

"(•)  Tba  Pederal  aaslstanoe  for  oonstruc- 
tlon  may  be  In  the  form  of  granta  cw  loans, 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  public  or  private  zxmproflt 
agaDdea  and  organlaatlons  will  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  construction  cost,  and 
will  be  In  tbe  form  of  loans.  Bapayment  of 
loans  shall,  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
Secretary,  be  returned  to  tbe  prime  wpattmat 
from  whose  flnanclal  aaaiitanoe  the  loan  was 
made,  or  used  for  addltlcmal  loans  or  grants 
under  thla  Aot.  Not  more  than  16  per  centum 
of  tbe  total  flnanclal  aaal stance  provided  to 
a  prime  qxmaor  pursuant  to  sactlon  100 
shall  b«  uaad  for  constructtoo  of  ftellltles, 
with  no  more  than  7^  pw  centum  of  such 
aaatatanoa  uaabla  for  granta  for  oonstruotton. 
"(f)  Zn  tbe  ease  of  a  project  for  the  oon- 
•truotlan  at  facHtttta  and  In  tba  danalopmant 
at  plana  for  aucb  fkelUtlaa  due  eQinaldant- 
tton  ahaU  ba  given  to  axeallanoa  of  arrtiltac- 
tor*  and  daatgn  and  to  tba  Inalualan  of  woAa 
at  art  (not  ramaaaiillin  mcr*  tturn  1  par 
oaotom  at  tba  ooat  of  tba  projaet). 


"PATicnrra 


"Sac.  630.  (a)(1)  Bxcept  aa  pnmdad  In  aub- 
paragn^tba  (3)  and  (8).  tba  Sacrstary  aball 
pay  to  tmtix  prime  sponsor  an  amount  not 
In  exoaaa  of  80  'ptx  centum  of  tba  ooat;  to  aucb 
prima  q>oosor  of  providing  child  davelop- 
mant  programa,  Tba  Saorqtary  tnay.  bowevar. 
In  acoordanoe  with  ragrulatlons  aatabUahlng 
objactlva  erltarla,  Kpptan  aaalstanoe  In  sk- 
ceas  at  auoh  paroantage  If  ba  datermlnaa  that 
auob  action  la  raqolrad  to  jnovlda  adaquataly 
for  tbe  child  derelopment  naads  of  aoonotnl- 
cally  dlaadvantaged  persons. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  aball  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  aiHDroved  imder  aactlon  S36(a)  (6)  (B) 
100  -pm  eenttun  of  tbe  ooata  of  providing  child 
development  programa  for  ofandran  of 
migrant  agricultural  wotlcets  and  tbeir  fam- 
lllea. 

"(8)  Tba  Baorstary  aball  pay  to  aaob  prima 
aponaor  approved  undar  aaetlon  898(a)(4) 
100  per  eenttun  of  the  eosta  of  providing  «W<vi 
develdpmant  programa  for  diUdran  on  fM- 
erally  raoognlaed  Indian  tribal  organlaatlona. 

"(b)  Tbe  non-Fedaral  Oiara  of  tba  ooati 
(rf  programa  aaalstad  under  tbla  title  may  ba 
provided  through  public  or  private  funila 
and  may  be  In  tbe  form  of  gooda.  aarvloes. 
or  faellltlea  (or  portlona  tberaof  tbat  an 
used  for  program  purpoaaa) ,  reasonably  avai- 
uated,  or  tmlon  and  amployar  eontrlbntlona: 
Provided,  niat  f eea  coUaetad  for  sarvleaa  pro- 
vided punuant  to  section  BM(a)  (6)  ahaU 
not  ba  uaed  to  make  up  Um  aon-Padaral 
share,  but  dudl  b«  tumad  orar  to  tba  appro- 
prlata  prime  sponsor  for  dlstrlbutlaat  in  tbe 
same  mannw  as  tbe  prime  apooaor'a  aUot- 
mant  undar  section  638(a)  (8) ; 

"(o)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  prima  aponaor 
provldea  nan-Vsdaral  ocntrlbutlona  nioaad 
Ing  Ita  requlremanta.  such  ezoaas  may  be  ap- 
pUed  toward  meeting  the  requlremants  for 
such  oontrlbutlans  for  tba  sobaequant  fiscal 
year  under  tbla  title. 


"auTWJuzsnoir  of  AFFSovsutiDin 
"Sac.  630.  Tliere  Is  autbcrlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  t^Mn^  June  SO, 
1078,  and  each  suooaadlng  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  eazry  out  tbe 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"Aixonoorrs  Anoife  paiicx  arowaoas 
"SiK.  681.  (a)  The  Saoretary  ifaaU  flnt  r»- 
serre  tbe  following  txatu  tbe  amount  appro- 
prlatad  undar  this  title : 

"(1)  not  laaa  than  tbat  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  tbla 
title  aa  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  children  of  mlgi»nt 
agrkmltural  wartcera  bears  to  tba  total  num- 
ber of  acoDomleaUy  dlaadvantagad  eblldran 
in  tbe  United  Statea,  wblcb  aball  ba  mada 
avallabla  to  prima  aponaora  undar  iwtlim 
636  (a)(5)(B): 

"(S)  not  leaa  than  that  proporticn  of  the 
total  amount  avaliaide  for  eanrying  out  «»i«« 
title  aa  la  equivalant  to  tbat  propoitlan  which 
tba  total  number  of  oblldren  who  an  mam- 
bo*  of  Indian  tribal  organlaatlou  bean  to 
tbe  total  number  of  eocnomiflaUy  disad- 
vantaged ChUdren  in  tbe  Ubttad  Statea, 
wblob  ttiau  be  apporttonad  among  federally 
raoognlMd  DuUaa  tribal  organiaattans  for 
programs  aervlng  au^  organlaattoau  ao  tbat 
the  amount  ^>p<Mtloned  to  each  aucb  ocga- 
nlaatlon  bean  tbe  aame  mlatlanablp  to  the 
total  amounts  reesi'vad  punoant  to  «>!■  para- 
graph that  the  nimbar  <tf  chlldran  vho  am 
memban  of  mittto.  crganiaatlaai  bean  to  the 
total  number  at  ehUdren  raaldlng  i^o  an 
memben  of  all  aucb  "TgiinliBttwis: 

"(8)  a  stxm,  not  in  sic  ass  of  8  par  oaBtma 
ttmvof .  for  use  by  blra.  for  niiiiiiwaa  at  «»■«■ 
tbla  Aot;  and 

"(4)  a  aom,  not  leaa  than  7  per  centum 
tberaof,  for  uae  by  him.  to  guarantee  qMdal 
aerrioea  to  handicapped  children  pursuant  to 
tbe  purpoeea  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Saentaiy  riiaU  allot  the  noMlB- 
dar  at  the  aaomt  appropriated  nadar  tbla 
tttae  (aftar  aaJElnc  tba  rssarrsttoDs  requlnd 
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In  cubMCtlon  (a) )  amons  the  Btetaa  In  the 
f oUowlnc  m«nn«r  : 

"(1)  80  par  centum  tbenof  ao  tlut  the 
amount  alloted  to  aach  Stata  baan  tha  aama 
ratio  to  aueh  00  par  oantiun  as  tha  numbar 
of  aconomloally  dlaatfrantagad  ehUdran 
tbroush  aga  14  In  the  Stata,  aiclndlng  thoaa 
children  In  tha  Stata  who  are  eligible  for 
aerrloaa  fundad  under  aubaactlon  (a)  (1) 
and  (3)  to  the  number  of  economically  dla- 
adTantagad  children  m  all  the  Stataa,  ex- 
clxidlng  thoae  children  In  all  the  Stataa  who 
are  eligible  for  Mrrlcea  funded  under  aub- 
aectlon  (a)  (1)  and  (3); 

"(3)  35  per  centum  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  to  each  State  beara  the  aame  ratio 
to  such  36  per  centum  aa  the  number  of 
children  through  age  6  in  the  Stata.  ex- 
cluding thoae  (Children  In  the  State  who  are 
eligible  for  aarvloea  funded  under  subeectlon 
(a)  (1)  and  (3)  bears  to  the  number  of 
children  through  age  5  In  all  tha  States,  ex- 
cluding thoae  who  are  eligible  for  services 
funded  under  •ubaaetton  (a)  (1)  and  (3); 
"(3)  38  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  38  per  centum  aa  the  number 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents  In  the  State,  excluding  thoae  chil- 
dren In  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  serv- 
ices funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (3) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parenta  in  all 
the  Stataa,  ezdudtng  thoae  who  are  eligible 
for  services  funded  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  and  a. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  further  apportion 
the  amount  allotted  to  each  State  among 
the  prime  sponsors  In  such  State  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"(1)  50  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  60  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged child  through  age  14  In  the  area  aenred 
by  the  prime  sponsor  beaza  to  the  number 
of  economlcaUy  dlaadvantaged  children  In 
the  SUte: 

"(3)  38  per  centum  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  i4>portlonad  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  38  per  centum 
as  the  number  of  children  through  age  6  in 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  bears 
to  the  numbar  of  ohlUlran  through  aga  8  in 
the  Stata; 

"(S)  35  per  centimi  therecrf  so  that  the 
aoMunt  appoitloned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  au^  35  per  oentum 
as  the  ntunbar  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  smgle  parents  In  the  area  served 
by  the  prima  sponaor  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  working  mothsn  and  aln- 
gle  parenta  m  tha  Staite. 

"(d)  The  nonnber  of  children  through  age 
8,  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
ohildren,  and  the  nimiber  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parenta  in  an 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  m  the  State, 
and  In  all  the  Statea.  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  baals  of  the  moat  reoent 
sattafactory  data,  available  to  him. 

"(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  under 
subaeotkm  (b)  or  (o)  for  a  flsoal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determlnea  will  not  be  required 
for  the  period  such  allotment  Is  available, 
for  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  lor  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  each  dataa  dorlnig  such 
period  aa  the  Saoretary  aball  fix,  or  to  other 
Statea  In  the  caae  of  allotments  under  sub> 
section  (b),  or  to  other  prime  sponaora  In 
the  case  of  alloCmants  under  subeectlon  <c), 
m  proportion  to  the  original  allotmanta,  to 
such  Statea  under  subeectlon  (b),  or  sueh 
prime  sponsors  under  subeeotlon  <o).  for 
such  year,  but  vrlth  such  proportionate 
amount  tat  any  of  such  States,  or  prima 
tponaon  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  needs  of  suoh  State,  or  prime  spon- 
sor for  carrying  out  aoUvltlea  approved  un- 
der thla  title,  and  tba  total  of  such  radtio- 
tlons  shall  be  similarly  raallottad  amoog  the 


Statsa,  or  ptiOB  apcoaon  whoaa  proportion- 
ate amonnta  are  not  ao  xadaoad.  Any  amoant 
raaUottad  to  a  State  or  prima  i|>aiu»r  un- 
der  thla  aubaaotkn  tfurlnc  a  year  shall  ha 
(Iwnmert  part  of  Its  aUokmant  uadsr  aubaae- 
tton  (b)   at  (a)   for  auoli  fttx. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  tram  tha  ap- 
plicable prima  spciaaor  allotment  tha  fed- 
eral ahara  of  tha  ooats  ot  programa  which 
hav«  baan  approved  aa  provided  In  thta  title. 
Such  paymanta  may  be  made  in  inalaUmanta. 
and  In  atfvaDoa  or  by  way  ot  rMmburaamant. 
with  naoasaary  adjuatmanta  on  account  of 
overpaymenta  or  underpayments. 

"(g)  No  State  or  unit  (or  oomblnatlon  of 
unite)  of  general  local  govemmant  shall 
reduce  Its  expenditures  for  child  develop- 
ment and  day  care  programs  by  reaaon  of 
assistance  under  this  title. 

"(h)  If  the  aUotment  to  any  State  under 
subeectlon  (b)  for  any  flsoal  year  ending  be- 
fore June  80,  1978,  la  leas  than  ttia  amount 
received  by  It,  and  by  pabtle  and  private 
agendas  In  the  State,  dtntag  the  flaeal  year 
1971  tnider  the  Booaoralc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1904  (other  than  aeotlon  931  thereof),  and 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Aot  for  pnr- 
poaea  for  which  aastatance  may  be  provided 
under  this  title  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), then  there  shall  be  alloted  to  each 
such  state  from  auma  approprtsrted  to  cany 
out  this  subeectlon  (and  sudi  appropria- 
tions are  hereby  aothoilaed)  the  amount  by 
which  Its  allotmaat  under  aubaeetion  (a) 
from  sueh  appropriations  Is  lees  than  such 
amount  so  received  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"omcx  or  ciold  dxvslophsnt 

"Sac.  833.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
his  ^rtsdlctlon  and  under  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  provide  child  develop- 
ment servloea.  To  this  end,  be  shall  estab- 
lish In  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Child  Development 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agenoy  of  the 
Department  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  coordination  of  programs 
and  other  activities  relating  to  child  develop- 
ment. There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neoeesary  to 
enable  the  Office  of  Child  Development  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  President  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  establlah.  Insofar  as 
poaalble.  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  level  of  programs  providing 
child  development  services  with  Federal  aa- 
sistanee. 

"TKDZBAL  VTAifDAaea  ros  cHn.D  DBvaLOPtnmT 
aaavicsa 

"Sxc.  533.  (a)  Within  six  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  with  the  approval  of  a  committee 
established  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b),  pro- 
mulgate a  common  set  of  program  standards 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  pro- 
viding child  development  servloee  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  authorized  under  this  title,  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  appoint  a  spe- 
cial conunlttee  on  Federal  Standards  for 
Child  Development  Servlcea,  which  shall  In- 
clude parents  of  children  enrolled  in  child  de- 
velopment programa,  public  and  private 
atgencles  or  specialists,  and  national  agencies 
for  organizations  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  Not  leas  than  one-half  of 
the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  title,  section  233 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Sconomlc  Opportunity  Act,  and 
title  IV  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  Such 
Committee  shall  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  Standards  for  Child  Devel- 
opment Services. 

"mviLOPicxirr  or  uHiroaM  cooa  roa  raciUTiBS 

~Sk.  5M.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU,  wlthm 

sixty  days  after  enactment  of  thla  Ast,  np' 


point  a  qMolal  oommMtaa  to  davalcp  a  Wtr 
fbna  minimum  oode  for  faellltlas.  to  be  HNt, 
in  licensing  child  davalopmeni  *TfT*tiltHt, 
Sneh  standards  shall  deal  prlnolpaUy  with 
thoae  mattata  esaentlal  to  the  health.  aaXaty. 
and  phyalcal  oomfort  of  the  ohHdran  tad  4lMi 
reUrtlonahlp  of  suoh  matters  to  tha 
Standarda  for  Child  Devalopmant 
lUMler  eeetlnn  888. 

"(b)  TtM  ^Mclal  oomwittae  appolBtad 
under  thla  aeotlon  ahall  Ineluda  paMiili  of 
dUldren  enrolled  la  ohUd  developmank  pao> 
grama  and  rapreeemtatlvea  of  StMta  and  looal 
Ueenalng  agandea.  public  health  nrfllnlala.  fli« 
prevention  ofllolala,  tba  oooatruotlon  Uuta»> 
try  and  uaiona,  pubUo  and  private  agaaelM 
or  organizatlcms  admlnlatsrlng  child  dmal- 
opment  programa,  and  national  agaoctaa  or 
organlaatlons  Interested  m  the  devalopaant 
of  children.  Nort  leas  than  one-half  of  tha 
mambershlp  of  the  committee  ataatl  eod- 
siat  of  parenta  of  children  enrolled  la  pro 
gimma  conducted  under  this  title,  aaoMoa 
3aa(a)(l)  ot  tha  looncinle  Opportualty  Aet, 
and  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secturity  Aot. 

"(c)  WltMn  six  months  of  its  appoint- 
ment, the  special  committee  shall  complete 
a  propoeed  uniform  code  and  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  propoeed  code  prior 
to  submitting  Its  final  recommendation  to 
the  Oecretary  for  his  approval. 

"(d)  The  Oecretary  muat  approve  the  oode 
as  a  whole  or  secure  the  concinranoa  of  the 
special  cxxmnlttee  to  changea  therein,  and, 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  fadUtlee  receiving  Federal 
financial  aastatance  aixthortaed  under  this 
title  or  In  which  programs  reoelvlnt  sadi 
aaslatanoe  are  operated;  and  the  Oacretary 
shall  also  distribute  such  standards  and  mge 
their  adoption  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  Ume 
modify  the  uniform  oode  for  facUltlea  Id 
aooordanee  with  the  procedures  deaczlbed  in 
subeectlons  (a)  through  (d). 

"TTsx  or  nessaAL.  state,  aits  local  oovaaK- 

MCNTAL   PACIUms  VOZ   CfOLD  UXVBJOnKMtrt 

paooaAMS 

"Ssc.  586.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  oon- 
sultattlon  with  other  ^proprlate  offictals  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  shall  within  six- 
teen months  of  enactment  of  this  Aot  report 
to  tbe  Oongreaa  In  reapect  to  the  extent  to 
which  facllltlea  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
departmenta,  agencies,  and  Independent 
authorities  could  be  made  available  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agenciee  and  organi- 
zations if  appropriate  servlcea  were  provided, 
aa  facllltlee  for  child  development  programs 
uxxder  this  Act  during  times  and  partods 
when  not  utlllaed  fully  for  their  usual  pur- 
poses, together  with  his  reoommendatloDS 
(Including  reoommendatloDa  for  ohaagea  in 
legislation)  or  propoeed  aotlons  for  su^ 
utilization. 

"(b)  Tha  Secretary  may  require  than,  as 
a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  a*if<ft4>n<^  under 
this  AcA,  any  prime  sponsor  that  Is  a  State, 
unit  (or  combination  of  unlta)  of  looal  fov- 
ernment  of  a  public  school  system  shall  agree 
to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  tha  Seo- 
retary  with  a  report  as  to  the  extant  to 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  such 
prime  sponaor  could  be  available.  If  ap- 
propriate services  were  provided,  aa  fadUtlea 
for  child  development  programs  under  this 
Act  during  times  and  periods  when  not 
utilized  fully  for  usual  purpoaee,  together 
with  the  prime  sponsor's  proposed  actions 
for  such  utilization. 

"aai'BAL,  coNaoxjnATXoiT,  amd  oooaDDraxaow 
"Sao.  830.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  tha 
graatoat  degree  feaalbto,  the  eonaoUdatkni 
and  ooordinatlon  (a  programs  {xwldlng  ohlld 
development  scrvleea,  while  aasurtng  ooatl- 
nuUy  of  ezlstlag  programa  during  transition 
to  the  programa  authorlaed  under  this  Aot, 
the  following  statutes  are  amended,  affeetlva 
July  1,  UTS: 

"(1)  Section  aa3(a)(l)  at  tha  Swnomlo 
Onxfftunlty  Aot  of  1904  U  repealed. 
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"(3)  Fart  B  of  title  V  of  the  Bconcmic 
Opportumty  Act  of  1064  is  repealed. 

"(3)  section  183(b)  at  the  EecMMMule  Op- 
portunity Aot  of  1064  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'  and  xxmurtlng 
In  lieu  thereof  'assistance  In  securtng  child 
development  services  for  children,  but  not 
operation  of  child  development  programs  for 
children.' 

"(4)  Section  123(a)(0)  oi  tbe  Sconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'  and  Inserting 
lu  lieu  thweof  'assistance  In  securing  child 
development  services  for  children'  and  adding 
after  the  word  'employment'  the  phrase  'but 
not  Indudlng  the  direct  operation  of  child 
development  programs  for  children.' 

"(5)  SecUon  312(b)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  cafe  for  children.' 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
funded  child  developmaoX  and  related  pro- 
grams. Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  and 
section  233(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1904.  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  thla  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  will  Insure  that  Joint  techni- 
cal assistance  eSorts  will  result  In  the  de- 
velofiment  of  coordinated  efiorta  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  tbe  Office  of  Child 
Development. 

"(c)(1)  Section  303(J)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Aot  ol 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  dvll  de- 
fense' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'civil 
defense,  or  the  operation  of  child  develop- 
ment facllltlee'. 

"(3)  Section  303(j)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

"(A)  by  striking  out,  m  the  first  sentence. 
or  public  health'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
public  health,  or  the  operation  of  child 
development  facllltlee', 

"(B)  by  inserting  after  'handicapped,'  In 
clause  (A)  and  claiise  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  'child  development  fa- 
cilities.', and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  after  'public  health  pur- 
poses' in  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
',  or  for  the  operation  of  child  development 
facilities.'. 

"(3)  Section  308 (j)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"•(6)  The  term  "child  development  facil- 
ity" has  the  meaning  given  In  section  301  (b) 
( 1 »  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act.' 

"TITLE  II— PACmnKS  FOE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

"MOBTOAOX    ZNBOaAMCX    FOB    CKOJ) 

DKvxLOncKMT  rAcn.rnas 
"SBC  641.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thla  sec- 
tion to  aasist  and  encourage  tba  provlalon 
of    urgent    needed    facllltlee   for   child    care 
and  child  development  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
■(1)  The  term  'chUd  development  facility' 
means  a  fadllty  of  a  public  or  private  profit 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  Ucenaed 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  If  there  Is  no 
State  law  providing  for  such  licensing  and 
regulation  by  the  State,  by  tbe  munldpaUty 
or  other  political  aubdlvlalon  In  which  the 
TacUlty  la  located) ,  for  the  provlalon  of  chUd 
development  programs. 

"(3)  The  terma  "nkortgage'.  'mortgagor', 
' mortgagee',  'maturity  date',  and  'State'  shall 
have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  In 
section  307  of  the  National  Houalng  Act. 

"(c)  Hie  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduoatlon. 
and  Welfare  (hctelnafUr  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  insure  any  mort- 
gage (Including  advances  on  such  mortgage 
during  construction)  in  accordance  with  the 
provlsiona  of  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  make 
commitments  for  Insuranoe  of  suoh  mortgage 


prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  aut3iorlzed  to 
insure  any  mortgage  which  oovere  a  new 
ohlld  development  taolllty,  including  e<iulp- 
ment  to  be  used  in  Its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions : 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  ability  succeeafully  to  op- 
erate one  or  more  child  care  or  child  develop- 
ment programs.  The  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  i«4}ulre  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  reatncted  as  to  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  flnanoing,  and.  In 
addition  thereto.  If  the  mortgagor  is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and  rate 
of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Secretary 
may  make  make  such  contracts  with  and 
acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  or 
intereet  in  such  mortgagor  aa  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Any  stock  or  Interest  so  pixrchased 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Facility  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  be 
redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  aU  obligations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Insurance. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prmci- 
pal  obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
8250.000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project.  Including  equipment  replace- 
ment coat  of  tbe  property  or  project,  indud- 
lng equipment  to  be  used  In  the  operation  of 
child  devtiopment  facility,  when  the  pro- 
posed Improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  Is  Installed. 

"(3)   Tbe  mortgage  ahall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  aa  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premliun 
charges  for  Insiirance  and  service  charges,  If 
Skuy)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  nteet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  child  development  facu- 
lty to  be  covered  by  tbe  mortgage  will  be  In 
compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code  for  Fa- 
cilities approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  author- 
ized In  title  I  of  thl.s  Act  a  certificate  that 
the  facility  is  consistent  with  and  will  not 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  qwnsor's 
plan. 

"(6)  That  la  the  plans  for  such  child  de- 
velopment facility  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
( not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  project) . 

"le)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  lu  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  ChUd 
Development  Facility  Instirance  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  subsection  (h) )  Issued  at  par  plus 
accrued  Interest.  In  the  case  of  any  mort- 
gage such  charge  ahall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centimi  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annmn  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  witti- 
out  taking  into  account  delinquent  payments 
or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the  premium 
charge  haraln  provided  for,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  charge  and  collect  such 
amounts  as  be  may  deem  reasonable  for  the 
appraisal  of  a  jjroperty  or  project  during  con- 
struction; but  such  chaigaa  for  appnOaal  and 


inspection  shall  not  aggregate  more  than  1 
per  centum  of  tbe  original  principal  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Seeratary  may  eonsent  to  the  r«- 
lease  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  Hen  of  any 
mortgage  InMired  under  this  section  upon 
sueh  terms  and  oondltions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  aame 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar  aa  ap- 
plicable) with  reepect  to  the  insuranoe  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Saoretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  haa  with 
respect  to  the  insurance  of  mortgagea  undar 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Aot. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  sabsectlons  (e),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  eectton 
307  of  the  National  Houalng  Aet  shall  apply 
to  mortgagee  Instired  uixler  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purpoaes  of  tholr  applica- 
tion with  reepect  to  such  mortgagee,  aU  ref- 
eret>ceB  In  such  provisions  to  the  Oenaral  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  tbe 
Child  Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund, 
and  all  referenoes  in  suoh  provlaloiis  to  "Sec- 
retary shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  welfare. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Ohlld 
Devei<^ment  facility  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
f\md  for  carrying  out  all  the  insuranoe  provl- 
slozie  of  this  section.  All  mortgagee  Inaured 
under  thla  section  shall  be  Insured  imder  and 
be  the  obligation  of  tbe  Cblld  Developosent 
Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

"  (2)  The  general  cxpenaas  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Child  De- 
velopment Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

"  (3)  Moneys  In  the  Child  Develc^ment  Fa- 
cility Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  princi- 
pal and  Interest  by,  the  United  States.  7%e 
Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open 
market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations  of 
the  Child  Development  FadUty  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  prmnlnm 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  feea  received 
on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  this  section,  tbe  receipts  derived  from 
property  covered  by  sueh  mortgages  and  from 
any  claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
security  assigned  to  the  Secretary  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  all  eamlngi  on  tbe  assets 
of  tbe  fund.  shaU  be  credited  to  the  ChUd 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund.  The 
principal  of,  and  Intereet  paid  and  to  be  paid 
on,  debentures  which  arc  the  obligation  of 
such  fund,  caah  Insurance  payments  and  ad- 
justments, and  expenses  Incurred  in  the  han- 
dling, management,  renovation,  and  disposal 
of  properties  acquired.  In  connection  with 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section,  shall 
be  charged  to  such  fund. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  imtlal  capital  for  che  Child 
Development  PacUlty  Inaurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soxmdneas  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"TITLE  III — TRAININO  OF  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PKB80NNKL 

"Szc.  861.  Section  833  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1068  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  theraof  the  following  sentanoe.  There  U 
additionally  authorlaad  to  b«  apprapzlated 
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the  aum  of  •aO.OOOjOOO  tor  tli«  flMkl  rMr 
endlac  June  80, 1973.  and  for  WMh  flaoal  fMr 
tberoafter  for.  progruM  ftod  projects  uiuler 
thU  part  to  train  or  retrain  {wofaMtonal  per- 
Mcmel  for  ahlld  development  furosnuaa,  and 
tbe  sum  of  vaojXOfifOO  tot  tlte  Oaeal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1078,  and  for  each  aeoal  year 
thereafter,  for  programa  and  projeote  under 
this  part  to  train  or  retrain  nonprofwlnnal 
personnel  for  oblld  drelopmant  programB.'. 

"8ko  6«a.  Section  a06(b)  (3)  of  the  National 
Defense  Kduoatlon  Act  Is  amended  as  follows, 
bj  fwl'""g  after  the  word  'nonprofit'  tlie 
phrase  'child  development  program,'  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  (C) '  and  Inaartlng  In  lieu  tliareof 
the  following :  '  (C)  suoh  rate  shall  be  15  per 
centum  for  each  oon:4>lete  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by  regula- 
tions) of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In 
public  or  private  nonprofit  child  develop- 
ment programs  or  In  any  suoh  programs  op- 
erating under  authority  of  title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act.  and 
(D)'. 

"Sac.  6fi8.  The  Beeretary  of  Health,  JEduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  Is  autborlaed  to  provide 
directly  or  through  grant,  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  training  of  personnel 
employed,  preparing  for  employment  or  vol- 
unteering for  work  Ut  a  program  funded  un- 
der the  Act. 

"Sac.  6M.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piuposes  of  section  £63  the 
sum  of  36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1073  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"TTrLE  rV — FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
"Ssc.  661.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  child  development  pro- 
grama  (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  desire 
to  participate  In  the  grant  program  under 
thla  Utle  shaU— 

"(1)  designate  or  create  for  the  piupoee 
an  agency  comnUaslon,  the  membership  of 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  working  parents  amployad  by  the  agen- 
cy or  agencies,  and 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  offldal  In  charge  of  such 
agency  or  agencies,  which — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  agency  commission; 

"(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  Interagency  standards  for  child 
development: 

"(C)  provides  a  means  of  determlolog 
priority  of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing 
to  use  the  services  of  the  program: 

"  (D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  financial  status;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
atalfing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  received  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  from  the  official  or  officials 
In  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies  whose 
employees  will  be  served  by  the  child  develop- 
ment program. 

"Sac.  663.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  two 
years  of  suoh  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  programs  In  succeeding  years  shall  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  may  be  provided  through  public  or  pri- 
vate fimds  and  may  be  In  the  form  of  cash, 
goods,  services,  facilities  reasonably  evalu- 
ated, fees  collected  from  parents,  union  and 
employer  contributions. 


"(o)  If.  In  any  fiscal  year,  a  program  under 
this  title  provides  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  section, 
suoh  axoass  may  be  used  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  such  contributions  of  other  pro- 
grams applying  for  granta  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  Insofar  as  Is  feasible,  dis- 
tribute funds  among  the  SUtee  according  to 
the  sante  ratio  as  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees In  that  SUte  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  In  the  United  States. 

"Sac.  603.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  1073,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
je»r.  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

"TITLK  V — EVALUATION  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"aVALUATION 

"Sxc.  671.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Lnvolvemeat  In  child 
development  which  shall  include — 

"(1)  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment; 

"(3)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds   for  such  activities; 

"  (3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  such  expenditures  and  activities; 
and 

"(4)  such  reoommendaitions  to  Coogreas 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or 
profits  agencies,  organisations,  or  individuals 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Sac.  673.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal 
Involvement  in  child  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

"Sac.  673.  Such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  ourpoees  of  the 
annual  evaluation  shall  be  made  available 
to  him,  upon  request,  by  the  agendes  of  the 
executive  branch. 

"TXCHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Ssc.  574.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  through  grant  or  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors  and  to 
project  applicants  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  in  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  carrying  out  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Plans  under  section  636. 

"(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  prime 
sponsors  and  through  prime  ^Mnsors  to 
LPC's,  for  expenses  relating  to  development, 
submission,  and  planning  for  Implementa- 
tion of  child  development  plans  and  project 
applications. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  In- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"Sxc.  676.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"■nTLE  VI— NA-nONAL  CENTER  FOR 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 

"OXCLAKATIDN  AKD  PUXTOBX 

"Sxc.  681.  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proceases  of  oblld 
development   and   the   effects   of  organised 


programs  upon  theoe  processes;  to  develaf) 
effective  programs  from  research  Into  ohlM 
development  and  to  aasur*  that  the  result 
of  research  and  development  efforts  ara  re- 
flected in  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 

"NATioMAL  cEima  ros  CRjij*  Bavxtorsfxirr 

"Sxc.  683.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  an  agency  to  be 
Icnown  as  the  National  Center  for  Child  De- 
velopment (harelnaftar  referred  to  as  the 
'CentW) . 

"(b)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shaU  ta- 
cluds — 

"(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  prooessee  and  the  laaipact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them;  rssearofa  to 
develop  techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate 
child  development;  research  to  develop 
standards  to  evaltiate  professional,  parapro- 
fesslonal  and  volunteer  personnal;  and  re- 
search to  determine  how  child  development 
programs  conducted  In  either  home  or  in- 
stitutional settings  positively  affect  child 
development  processes; 

"(3)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  into  effec- 
tive products  for  application; 

"(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment effective  into  general  practice  of 
childhood  programs,  using  regional  demon- 
stration centers  and  advisory  services  where 
feasible; 

"(4)  production  of  informational  systems 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center;  and 

"(5)  integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment research  efforts  into  a  focused  national 
research  program,  including  the  coordination 
of  research  and  development  conducted  by 
other  agencies,  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

"GXNXHAI.    AUTHOarrT     or     THE     CENTXa 

Sec.  683.  The  Center  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  avaUable  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  authority — 

"(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  its  operations  and  Its  organiza- 
tion and  personnel; 

"(b)  to  make  such  expendltiues  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe; 

"(c)  to  enter  into  oontrscts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on,  by  organizations  or  Individuals 
In  the  United  States,  including  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  of  such  research,  develop- 
ment, dissemination  or  evaluation  efforts  as 
the  Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  also  to  make  grants 
for  such  purposes  to  Individuals,  universities, 
colleges,  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  or  institutions; 

"(d)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  property 
of  all  kinds  neoeesary  for,  or  reeiUting  from, 
the  exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this 
Utle: 

"(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others,  if  such  fxmds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Center  a«  stated  in  aectlon 
571; 

"(f)  to  accept  and  utUlze  the  services  of 
volimtary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authcolaad 
by  section  6703  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Oorssiunent  servloe  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"Amrvhx.  xzPOBT 

"Sic.  684.  The  Center  shall  make  an  annual 

report  to  Oongress  simunarlzlng  its  actlvltlas 

and  accomplishments  during  the  preceding 

year;  reviewing  the  financial  oondltion  of  the 
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Center  and  the  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  entered  into  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  Supple- 
mental or  dissenting  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. If  any,  shall  be  included  In  this  report. 

"COOaOINATIOM    or    aXSBASCU 

"Stc.  686.  (a)  Funds  avallatde  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpoeea  sUted  in  section  671  or  the 
actlviUes  sUted  in  section  673  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  involved, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Center  for  such 
use  as  is  consistent  with  ths  puri>o6e8  for 
which  such  funds  were  provided,  and  the 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Center  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  integraU  and 
coordinate  all  child  development  research, 
training,  and  development  efforts.  Including 
those  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals. 

"(c)  A  Child  Development  Research  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve  as 
chairman),  and  representatives  from  the 
agencies  adntilnisterlng  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1066.  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet 
annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  jvirlBdlctlon  and 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure — 

"(1)  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

"  (2)  a  division  of  labor,  Insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purpoees  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  pvuposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federally 
funded  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  In  section  671. 

"A-OTHOXIZATIOir  or  APFKOPaiATIOKS 

"Sxc.  686.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

'TITLE  Vn— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"AOVANCX    rUNDING 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  avaUable  under 
this  Act  such  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  Is  author- 
ized to  be  included  in  the  apprc^rlations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding that  Its  InlUal  appUcatlon  will 
result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"ruaua  imtosicatiom 
"Sxc.  603.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors.  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
made  readily  available  vrlthout  charge  to 
the  public  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  appli- 
cant, and  the  Secretary. 

"rKDXEAI.   CONTaOL   NOT    AOTBOaiZXD 

"Sxc.  603.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act.  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impose 
any  requirements  or  conditions  vrlth  rsq>eot 


to,  the  personnel.  curricul\im,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  at  any  educa- 
tional  Institution. 

"Sxc.  694.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  m,  be  denied  the  benefits  of. 
be  subjected  to  dtscrlmlnatlon  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  603  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1064.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  such  sentence.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  any 
other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may  have 
If  on  the  ground  of  sex  that  person  is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  denied  the  ben- 
efits of,  subjscted  to  discrimination  under, 
or  denied  employment  in  connection  with, 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  606.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  appUed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  off  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedies  for  any  such  invasion  which  Is 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"Sec.  606.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
establish  appropriate  procedures  to  ensure 
that  no  child  shall  be  the  subject  of  any 
research  or  experimentation  under  this  Act 
other  than  routine  testing  and  normal  pro- 
gram evaluation  unless  the  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  of  euch  child  is  informed  of  such  re- 
search or  experimentation  and  is  given  an 
opportunity  as  of  right  to  except  such  child 
therefrom. 

"DBTINITIONS 

"Sec.  507.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"■(a)  'child  development  programs'  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  health,  and  physi- 
cal services  needed  for  children  to  attain 
their  full  potential;  nothing  In  this  or  any 
other  provision  of  ttiis  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  or  psycholog- 
ical examination,  immunization,  or  treat- 
ment for  those  who  object  thereto  on  reli- 
gious grounds  except  where  such  is  neoeesary 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  or  safety 
of  others; 

••(b)  'children'  means  children  throtigh 
age  14. 

••(c)  "economically  disadvantaged  child' 
means  a  child  of  a  family  whose  annual  in- 
come is  at  a  rate  inadequate  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  child  development  services  for 
him,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  him  in 
regulations,  which  take  Into  consideration 
family  size,  urban-rural  differences  in  the 
cost-of-llvlng.  and  other  relevant  factors. 
Including  factors  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termining fee  charges  in  other  Federally- 
assisted  child  development  programs. 

"(d)  •handicapped  children'  means  mental- 
ly retarded,  hard  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  chUdren  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services: 

"(e)  "prog^ram'  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  in  child  development  fa- 
cilities. In  schools.  In  neighborhood  centers, 
or  In  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  aducatlon  or  training,  and 
includes  other  special  arrangements  tmder 
which  child  development  activities  may  be 
provided: 

"(f)    "parent'  means  any  person  who  has 


day-to-day  responsibility  for  a  chUd  or  chil- 
dren; 

"(g)  'single  parents'  means  any  person 
who  has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responsi- 
bility for  a  child  or  children; 

"(h)  'working  mother'  means  any  n^othar 
who  requires  child  development  services  un- 
der this  Act  In  order  to  undertake  or  continue 
work,  traimng.  or  education  outside  the 
home: 

"(1)  minority  group  Includes  persons  who 
are  Negro,  Spanish -stimamed  American, 
American  Indian,  Portuguese,  or  Oriental; 
and  the  term  •Epanish-sumamed  American' 
Includes  but  is  not  limited  to  any  person  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan.  Cuban,  or  Span  tab 
origin  and  ancestry; 

"(J)  'blllngtial"  Includes  but  is  not  limited 
to  persons  who  are  Spanish  surnamed,  Amer- 
ican Indian.  Oriental,  or  Portugueee  and 
who  have  learned  during  childhood  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  minority  group  of  which 
they  are  members;  the  term  bilingual  fam- 
ily means  a  family  in  wlilch  one  cr  both 
parents  is  bilingual; 

"(k)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

"(1)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Sec.  11.  Section  616  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TSAirsr^  or  ruNoe 

"Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  such  program  or  activity,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  from  any  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Direc- 
tor to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activ- 
ity under  the  Act  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  any  other  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  Increasing  the  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  10  per  centimi." 

Sec.  12.  Section  632(3)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  plan  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1971. 
and  documents  updating  such  plan  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  each  succeeding  calendar  year." 

Sec  13.  Part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"GUn>EI.IKXS 

"Sec.  639.  Copies  of  all  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  instructions,  and  application 
forms  published  or  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  provided  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective 
dnte." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
ajt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

•■TITLE  EX— EVALUATION 
"Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  evaluations  that  describe  and  measure 
the  Impact  of  programs,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services  and  In- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  comparisons  with 
appropriate  control  groups  oompoeed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  In  such  pro- 
grams. He  may.  for  these  purposes,  contract 
or  make  other  arrangements  for  Independent 
evaluations  of  those  programs  or  Individual 
projects. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness In  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  H«  shall  consider  the  extent  to 
which  such  standards  have  been  met  in  de- 
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cidlng  whether  to  r«n«w  or  supplament  fl> 
nancUl  Mslxtance  authorlzwl  under  any 
section  erf  tbU  Act. 

"(c)  The  Otrector  vamj  require  oommunlty 
acUon  agencies  to  provide  Independent  evel- 
vwtlone. 

"(d)  Federal  agenolea  administering  pro- 
grama  related  to  thla  Act  aball — 

"  ( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  In  the 
discharge  of  bis  responsibility  to  plan  and 
conduct  evaluattons  at.  such  poverty-related 
programs  as  he  Judgea  appropriate,  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law;  and 

"(3)  proTlda  tlM  Director  with  aucb  sutts- 
tieal  data,  program  repeats,  and  other 
miLterl&ls  aa  they  presently  collect  and  com- 
pile on  program  operations,  benefldarlos,  and 
effectiveness. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  title,  the  Director  shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  pro- 
gram partlQlpanta  about  the  strengths  and 
wemkneeaes  of  the  programs. 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  consult,  where  ap- 
propriate, with  Stwte  agendas.  In  order  to 
provide  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evalu- 
ation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  publish  the  re- 
sults of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations 
of  program  Impact  and  eSectlveneas  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  its  completion. 

"(b)  The  EMrector  &ball  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assxire  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  sum- 
marize the  restilts  of  aotlvltlee  carried  out 
pxirsuant  to  this  title  In  the  report  required 
by  section  908." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  repealed : 

(1)  section  113(a); 

(2)  Section  I3a(b)  and  (c); 

(3)  Section  154; 

(4)  Section  233;  and  | 
(B)   Section  314(b). 

(c)  Section  633(3)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "carry  on  a  continuing  evalu- 
ation of  all  activities  under  this  Aot,  and". 

(d)  Section  183  and  314  are  each  aunended 
by  striking  out "  (a) ". 

Sxc.  IS.  The  Aot  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE    X— NATIONAL    LEOAL    SERVICES 

COBPORATION 

"OXCLAIATION    or   POLICY 

"Sac.  1(X}1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  encour- 
age and  promote  resort  to  attorneys  and  ap- 
propriate institutions  for  the  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing orderly  change,  responsiveness,  and  re- 
form: 

"(2)  many  low-inoome  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of  ac- 
coss  to  appropriate  Institutions; 

"(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  ^pro- 
prlate  Institutions  tat  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  private 
and  local  concern,  but  also  ts  of  appropriate 
and  Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
justice  In  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  polltlaal  Interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  sen  rices; 

"(5)  exlstijtg  legal  servlcea  programs  have 
provldad  eooaonUcal,  effective,  and  compr*- 
henslTe  legal  services  to  the  client  oommu- 
nlty so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolntlon 
of  grievances  through  reeort  to  orderly 
means  of  Chang*; 

"(S)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal   sei'\luea  and  legal   institutions  to  all 


dtlMoa  at  the  United  States,  tree  from  «■• 
traneoiu  Interference  and  control. 

"ESTABLISHMINT    OF    COHPOaATtON 

"Skc.  1002.  (a)  There  is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Cotiwratlon')  which 
will  not  be  ail  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and.  to  ths  extent  consistent  with  this 
title,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  is  expressly  reaerred. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  ahaU  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  it  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  described  in  section  170(e)(3) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1964 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion Ml  (a)  of  such  Code. 

"PKocxas  or  iNcosi>OBA'noN  and  osoamization 

"Sac.  1003.  (a)  There  shaU  be  a  transi- 
tion period  of  six  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
AmeiKlments  of  1971  for  the  process  of  incor- 
poration and  Initial  organization  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  There  ts  astabllahed  an  Incorporating 
trusteeship  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons or  their  designee:  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  president  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Iaw  Schools,  the  president  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  AsaocUtlon,  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Bar  Asaoolation. 
The  Incorporatlxig  trustaashlp  shaU  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  ojpportunity  Amendments  of  1B71 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  incorporating  trusteeship  shall  provide 
procedures  for  the  provision  of  a  list  of  nom- 
inees by  the  national  professional  aaaocia- 
flons  of  attorneys  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1004(a). 

"(c)  (1)  Not  Uter  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  incorporating  trus- 
teeship, after  consulting  with  and  receiv- 
ing the  recommendations  of  aasoclatlons  of 
attorneys  actively  engaged  la  conducting 
l^al  services  programs,  and  national  orga- 
nizations of  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  ahall  establish  the  initial 
Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of  sixteen 
members  selected  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures eetablLshed  by  the  incorjKiratlng  trus- 
teeship, from  among  attorneys  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  providing  legal  services  un- 
der any  existing  legal  services  program  and 
from  among  Individuals  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  No  more  than  eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  individuals  eligible 
for  assistance  under  any  existing  legal  serv- 
ices 

"(2)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  legal  services  programs  pub- 
licly funded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year  and  furnish  such  list  to  the  incorporat- 
ing trusteeship.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
make  available  to  the  incorporating  trustee- 
ship such  administrative  services  and  finan- 
cial and  other  resources  as  It  may  require. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  client  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  as  established  in 
subsection  (c),  and  the  project  attorney 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  each 
meet  and  each  shall  submit  recommenda- 
tions as  provided  in  section  1004(a)  to  serve 
on  the  Initial  board  of  directors. 

"(e)   During  the  ninety-day  period  of  in- 


oorporatlon  of  the  Corporation  the  inootpp> 
rating  trusteeship  ahaU  take  whatever  to- 
tlons  are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Ocr- 
pormtlon.  Including  the  filing  of  artlclas  of 
Incorporation  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  except  the  selection  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Corporation. 

■(f)  During  the  ninety-day  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  period  speelfled  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  the  board  ahall 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  prepere 
to  begin  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971. 

"DiRSCToas  Aifv  omens 

■Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  Members  of  the  board 
shall  be  appointed  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 )  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  seven  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  individuals  In  the  general  pub- 
lic, no  fewer  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
a  Jurisdiction: 

"(Z)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  aa- 
.slstance  under  this  title  after  due  consider- 
ation is  givin  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
cllrnt  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  as 
established  In  1003(c): 

"(4)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  former  legal  services  project  attorneys 
after  due  consideration  is  given  Xp  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  attorney  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council; 

"(5)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Asssocia- 
tlon  of  American  Law  Schools; 

" ( 6)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
A.ssoclatlon.  Members  appointed  under  ttua 
clause  subeequent  to  the  initial  board  shall 
be  from  lists  submitted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associ- 
ation in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors. 

"(b)(1)  The  directors  appointed  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ^- 
polnted  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  terms  of  directors  first  taking  of- 
fice shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendmenw  of  1971  and  shall  expire 
aa  follows — 

"(1)  the  term  of  the  director  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  remaining  directors 
appointed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  (1)  In  the  case  of  directors 
from  the  general  public  t^jpolnted  \inder 
clause  (2)  of  subjection  (a),  two  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year.  (11)  in  the 
case  of  appointments  under  clause  (S)  of 
subsection  (a) .  one  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  (ill)  in  the 
case  of  appointments  luider  clause  (4)  of 
subsection  (a) .  one  at  the  end  of  three  years 
and  one  at  the  end  of  one  year.  (Iv)  In  the 
case  of  the  director  appointed  under  clause 
(5)  of  subsection  (a),  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  (v)  in  the  case  of  appointments 
under  clause  (6)   of  subsection   (a),  one  at 
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the  end  of  three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

"(B)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  (Corporation  shall  have  an  execu- 
tive director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers,  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  at  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  In- 
dividual shall  serve  as  executive  director  of 
the  Corporation  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
years.  The  executive  director  shall  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio  and  shall 
serve  without  a  vote. 

•(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  In  selecting,  appointing,  or  pro- 
moting any  officer,  attorney,  or  employee  of 
the  Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
the  period  of  employment  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(e)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  executive 
Cvimmittees  of  the  board,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  shall,  whenever  appropriate,  be  op>en 
to  the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  provided  to  interested 
parlies  and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior 
to  such  meetings. 

"(f)  No  member  of  the  board  may  partic- 
ipate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
directly  benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or 
organization  with  which  that  member  is  then 
currently  associated. 

"(g)  Any  board  after  the  Initial  board 
shall,  in  consiUtatlon  w\\.h.  the  Advisory 
CouncU,  provide  for  rules  with  respect  to  the 
-subsequent  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

"advisor  T  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  board,  after  constiltlng 
with  and  receiving  the  recommendations  of 
national  organizations  of  persons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  and  after  con- 
sulting with  and  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  associations  of  attorneys  actively  en- 
(?aged  In  conducting  legal  services  programs. 
shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  an  Advisory 
Council  subsequent  to  the  first  such  council 
established  tinder  section  1003(c)(1)  of  this 
title  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  board,  including 
terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method 
of  selection  and  appointment,  from  among 
individuals  who  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title  and  lawyers  actively  engaged 
in  providing  legal  services  in  any  existing 
program.  Equal  representation  shall  be  given 
to  lawyers  and  clients.  Procedures  must  in- 
sure that  all  areas  of  the  country  and  sig- 
nificant segments  of  the  client  population 
are  represented,  and  in  no  event  may  more 
than  one  representative  on  the  council  be 
from  any  one  State.  The  Advisory  Council 
•shall  advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
fxecutlve  director  on  policy  matters  relating 
to  legal  services  and  the  needs  of  the  client 
community  and  may  act  as  liaison  between 
the  client  commtinlty  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams through  such  activities  as  It  deems 
upproprlate.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  of  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  members  of  the  board  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1004. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources   for    the    Advisory   Council   In   or- 
der to  pay  such  reasonable  travel  coats  and 
expenses  as  the   board  may  determine. 
'Acnvrmas  avd  powbm  of  thk  ooxpoaATioN 

"S«».  1006.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

"(I)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quall- 
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fled   programs   furnishing   legal   services  to 
members  of  the  client  community; 

"(3)  provide  financial  asslstanoe  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  1003  of  this  title; 
"(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  techni- 
cal assistance,  experimental,  legal  paraiM^- 
fesElonal  and  clinical  assistance  programs; 

"(4)  through  financial  assistance  and  oth- 
er means,  increase  opportunities  for  legal 
education  among  Individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  designed  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  the  effectlvenese  of 
the  actlvltlee  and  programs  for  legal  serv- 
ices in  various  parts  of  the  country; 

"(6)  offer  advloe  and  assistance  to  all  pro- 
grams providing  legal  services  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  client  community  conducted 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
client  community  made  under  other  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency; 
"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  CTongress  con- 
cerning any  proposal,  whether  by  legislation 
or  executive  action,  to  establish  a  federally 
assisted  program  for  the  provision  of  legal 
services   to   the   client   communtiy;    and 

"(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally  assisted   legal   services  program: 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  attorneys  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  inter- 
ference as  if  such  an  attorney  was  hired  di- 
rectly by  the  client,  and  to  assure  that  such 
attorneys  are  bound  by  the  same  Canons  of 
Professional  Responsibility  as  are  applicable 
to  other  attorneys  practicing  in  the  same 
Jurisdiction; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  con- 
sistent with  those  established  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  provision 
of  legal  services  to  be  rendered  by  any 
grantee  or  contractor  of  the  Corporation 
with  special  provision  for  priority  for  mem- 
bers of  the  client  community  whose  means 
are  least  adequate  to  obtain  private  legal 
services; 

•(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  as- 
sure the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title;   and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
woiUd  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  fvmctlons 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is    authorized    to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  in  accordance  with  bylaws  es- 
tablished by  the  board  of  directors  ap- 
propriate to  conduct  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation; 

"(3)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions or  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
activities; 

"(3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other 
professional  and  clerical  personnel  as  may 
be  required  and  fix  their  condensation  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  title 
6.  United  States  (Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  rates; 


"(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  baaed  upon  the 
following   considerations — 

"(A)  the  moet  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  Iqgal  services  to 
the  client  community  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas; 

"(B)  peaceful  resolution  of  grievances  and 
resort  to  orderly  means  of  seeking  change; 
and 

"(C)  miixlmum  utilization  of  the  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  of  organizations  pres- 
ently specializing  in  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  client  community; 

"(6)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library; 
"(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  service  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration containing  a  requirement  that  the 
applicant  will  give  assurances  that  the  pro- 
gram wUl  be  supervised  by  a  policymaking 
board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession constitute  a  majority  (except  that  the 
Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this  re- 
quirement In  the  case  of  a  legal  services  pro- 
gram which,  ufKsn  the  date  on  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971,  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not 
lawyers  on  its  policymaking  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  community  consti- 
tute at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of 
such  board. 

■(c)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  at- 
torneys employed  full  time  In  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 
outside  practice  of  law  unless  permitted  as 
pro  bono  publico  activity  pin^uant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  (1)  that 
all  attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a 
client  or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  en- 
gaged In  activities  carried  on  by  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  the  Corporation, 
from  undertaking  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by  repre- 
sentations to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or 
comnaittees.  unless  such  bodies,  their  mem- 
bers, or  committees  request  that  the  attor- 
ney make  representations  to  them,  and  (2) 
that  no  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  utilized  for  any  activity  which  is 
planned  and  cairled  out  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any 
demonstration,  rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at 
the  family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his 
actions  as  a  member  cf  that  body,  and  for 
conducting  any  campaign  of  advertising  car- 
ried on  through  the  commercial  media  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  legislation. 

(e)  "The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  it  or 
employed  or  engaged  in  programs  funded  by 
the  Corporation  shall,  in  any  case,  solicit 
the  client  community  or  any  member  of  the 
client  community  for  professional  employ- 
ment; and  no  funds  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  exptended  in  pursuance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  results  from  any  such  solicita- 
tion: Provided,  however,  That  solicitation,  as 
here  employed,  shall  not  Include  mere  an- 
nouncement or  advertisement,  without  more, 
of  the  fact  that  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  in  existence  and  that  its  serv- 
ices are  available  to  the  client  community." 
"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  consideration  of  possible  appeals  to 
be  Implemented  by  each  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor of  the  Corporation  to  insure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  resources.  Such  guidelines  shall 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attorney's  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  under  the  Can- 
ons of  Professional  Ethics  and  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility. 

"(g)  No  funds  'or  personnel'  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  used  to  provide  legal  services 
with   respect   to   any   criminal   proceeding. 
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••  (h)  At  1«M*  tblrty  d^ys  prior  to  tlM  Oor- 
poratlon's  approval  of  any  grant  or  contract 
application,  the  Corporation  ahaU  notlXy  tbe 
State  b«r  assodaUon  of  the  Stat«  In  wlilch 
the  recipient  will  <^er  legal  aervlces.  Notifi- 
cation stiall  Include  a  reacoDable  deacrlpUoa 
of  the  grant  or  contract  application. 

"(1)  Where  any  legal  proceeding  U  brought 
by  attorneys  employed  by  the  corporation 
or  by  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or  In  i>art  from 
funds  provided  by  the  corporation  then  the 
corporation  shall  be  Uable  to  any  prevalUng 
defeiulant  or  defendants  for  payment  of 
reasonable  legal  fees  and  court  costs  awarded 
In  connection  with  such  proceedings. 

"NONPaOFlT  AND  NONPOLITICAL  NATtrBX  OF  THX 
COBPOKATIOK 

"Sic.  1007.  (a)  The  Corporation  ahall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual except  as  reasonable  compensation 
for  services. 

"(c)  The  C<»poration  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)  Pull  time  employees  of  tlie  Corpora- 
tion or  of  programs  funded  by  the  Corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  provisions  of  section  7324 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  exemption 
in  section  7820(1)  of  such  title  ahall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  such  Individuals. 

"ACCKSS    TO    aXCOSDB    AlTD    DOCUMKNTa    MXLATXD 
TO  THX  COaPOIUTIOM 

"Skc.  1008.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  imd  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open 
to  public  inspection  during  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  making  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractors  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subsequent 
to  such  evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring 
visit.  Upon  request,  the  substance  of  such 
reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or 
contractor  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  evalua- 
tion. Inspection,  or  monitoring  visit. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  regulations 
and  guidelines,  and  it  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  Its  by- 
laws, regulations,  and  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

"riNANCIMG    or    THX    CORPORATION 

'Sec  1009.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1984  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  niay  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year.  Fundj  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  appropria- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"HECOBDS   AND    AUOrt    OP   THE    CORPORATION    ANU 
THE    BKCIPICNTS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

•Sec.  1010.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  any  independent  licensed  public  ac- 
countant certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory 
authority  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Bach  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
CorpKiration  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to 


or  In  uae  by  tJie  Corporation  and  neoeaaary  to 
facilitate  the  audit  sliaU  be  made  available  to 
the  person  oonducting  the  audit,  consistent 
with  the  neceaaity  of  maintaining  the  con- 
fidentiality required  by  t^e  best  standards  of 
the  legal  profeaalou,  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  trwiaactlons  with  the  balance,  or 
securltiea  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  any  such 
person.  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  under  this  title.  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  in- 
clude such  statements  as  are  neoeaaary  to 
present  fairly  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corporation,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail  by  a 
statement  of  the  Income  and  expenses  of  the 
Corporation  during  the  year,  and  a  statement 
of  the  sources  and  application  of  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  opinion  of  the  independent 
auditor  of  those  statements. 

"(b)  (1)  The  accounts  and  operations  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited  an- 
nually by  the  Oener&l  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  beet  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representative  of  the  Oen- 
er&l Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging 
to  or  used  by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to 
its  accounts  and  operations,  including  the 
reports  pertinent  to  the  evaluallou.  Inspec- 
tion, or  naonitorlng  of  grantees  and  contrac- 
tors required  to  be  maintained  by  section 
1008(b)  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  aJTorded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts,  rec- 
ords, reports,  files,  papers,  and  property  of 
the  Corporation  shall  remain  In  the  posses- 
sion and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
Inform  Congress  of  the  operations  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Corporation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  transaction  or  under'aklng 
observed  In  the  cour.=>e  of  the  audit,  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  has 
been  carried  on  or  made  without  authority 
of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  executive  director  and  to  each 
member  of  the  board  at  the  time  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

■'(c)(1)  Each  grantee  or  contractor,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  receiplent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  orther  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 


of  the  recipient  that  are  pertlximi*  to  as- 
sistance received  under  this  section.  Tbs 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Ststea 
or  any  of  bis  duly  authorized  repreaantatlyas 
shall  also  have  access  thereto  for  sueli  pur- 
pose during  any  fiscal  year  for  wbloh  Fsdanl 
funds   are    available    to    the   Corporation. 

"KZPORTS  TO  coNoaiss 

"Sac.  1011.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Presl- 
dent  and  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Corporation  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deeoa  ap- 
proprlaite.  This  report  shall  include  «n«iing, 
and  recommendations  couoeming  the  preser- 
vation of  the  attorney-client  relationships 
and  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  programs  supported 
by  the  Corporation.  The  report  shall  include 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
operations,  activities,  financial  oondltloa, 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Corporation,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  views  and  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  of  members  of  the 
board. 

"DEJTNmONS 

"Sec.  1012.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

"(1)  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  Distrlot  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  'Corporation'  means  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  tills  title; 

"(3)  'client  community'  means  individuals 
unable  to  obtain  private  legal  oousael  be- 
cause of  inadequate  financial  meazu; 

"(4)  'mem.ber  of  the  client  community'  In- 
cludes any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
legal  counsel  because  of  Inadequate  financial 
means; 

"(5)  'representative  of  the  client  com- 
munity' includes  any  person  who  Is  selected 
by  members  of  the  client  oonununity  whether 
or  not  a  member  of  tliat  oommunlty: 

"(6)  'legal  services'  Includes  legal  advice, 
legaj  representation,  legal  research,  education 
concerning  legal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  similar  activities; 

"(7)  'legal  professicoi'  refers  to  tliat  body 
composed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one 
State  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(8)  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  means  a 
foundation,  corporation  or  association  no 
part  at  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  or 
may  lawfully  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  Individual. 

"IXDKKAI.    CONTKOI. 

"Sbc.  1013.  Nothing  contained  m  this  title 
ahall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  Its 
g;rantees.  contractors  or  employees,  or  over 
the  (diartor  or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  or 
over  the  attorneys  providing  legal  services 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  over  the  members 
of  the  client  community  receiving  legal  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  this  title. 

"SPXCIAL   LmTTATIONS 

"Skc.  1014.  Tlxe  board  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  insure  that — 

"(1)  financial  assistanoe  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended for  failure  to  MMnply  with  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  except  In  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  g[rantee  or  contractor 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  sbow  cause  wliy  such  action  abould 
not  be  takan; 

"(2)  financial  aeslstsnoe  shall  not  be 
terminated,  an  applloatloc  for  refunding 
shall  not  be  denied,  and  an  emergency  sus- 
pension of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
oonttnuad  for  longar  ibtax  thirty  day*,  un- 
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less  the  grantee  or  oontraetor  has  been  af- 
forded reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  timely,  full,  and  fair  hearing. 

"cooamMATiO]* 

"Sec.  1016.  The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of  t2ie  Federal 
Government,  suoh  as  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions system,  and  other  faciUtiee,  be  utilized 
by  the  Corporation  or  its  grantees  or  con- 
tractors to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 

"TaANSrzx  MATrxas 

"Sec.  1016.  va)  Notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law.  on  and  after  such  date  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  or  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opp>ortuuity  Amendments  of  1071.  which- 
ever Is  the  earlier,  all  rights  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  capital  equip- 
ment in  the  possession  of  legal  services  pro- 
granis  assisted  pvirsuant  to  sections  222(a) 
(3).  230,  233.  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  National  Liegal 
Services  Corporation. 

"(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  tjie  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1071.  all  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  property,  and  records  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held 
or  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
function  of  the  Director  under  section  222(a) 
(3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation. 

"(c)  During  the  fiscal  year  1972  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary. 
lu  cooperation  with  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  to 
arrange  for  the  orderly  continuation  by  such 
corporation  of  financial  assistanoe  to  legal 
services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 222(a)  (3).  230,  232,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1934.  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  detormines  that  an 
obligation  to  provide  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  any  contract  or  grant  agreement 
for  such  legal  services  will  extond  beyond 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  include  in  any  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  provisions  to  assure  that 
the  obligation  to  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance may  be  assumed  by  the  National 
LegsJ  Services  Corporation,  subject  to  such 
modiflcstlona  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
that  contract  or  grant  agreement  as  the 
Corporation  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(d)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  222(a)  (3) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
Is  repealed. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1904  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  SO,  1972. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall,  out  of  i4>proprlations  then  avail- 
able to  him,  make  funds  available  to  assist 
in  meeting  the  organizational  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  and  In  carrying  out  Its 
activities. 

'•(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  022  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"  'INDKFXIfDENCX    OF    NATION AL    LXGAL    S 
COBPOaATXOX 

"  -Stc.  623.  Nothing  In  this  Act,  except  tlUe 
X,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unleaa  such 
reference  refers  to  title  X,  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  powers  and  aetlTltles  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation.' " 

Ssc.  16.  (a)  Section  611(a)  of  the  Older 
Amerloana  Aot  of  IMO  (43  U3.0.  80M(b) )  !■ 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thsraof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Director  of 
Action  may  approve  assistanoe  in  excess  of 
00  per  oentum  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  projects  if  he 
detormines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria,  that  such 
action  Is  requlrad  in  ftirtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  prior  to  such  date, 
a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made  under  such 
section  or  with  respect  to  any  project  under 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program  In  effect 
prior  to  September  17,  1969.  contributions  in 
cash  or  In  kind  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  toward 
the  ooet  of  the  project  may  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  cost  thereof  which  is  met  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  ttiiid  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
Euid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2007) 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Perkins.  Hawkins,  William  D.  Fokd, 
Burton,  Gavdos,  Clay,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Messrs  Qttie, 
Ashbrook,  Bell.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Erlenborn,  and  Dellenback. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina), for  today,  on  account  of  oflQcial 
business. 

Mr.  Saylor  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  ,  for  today  and  Monday, 
official  business. 

Mr.  McKevitt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  and  Monday, 
October  4,  1971,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Shoup  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staggers  ' ,  on  accoimt  of  official  subcom- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  Pickle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staggers)  ,  on  account  of  official  subcom- 
mittee business. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  639.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Orant  J. 
Merrltt  and  Mary  Meirltt  Bergson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 


committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  10538.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2613.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  1 
month. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

PAELIAICKNTABT    INQTHBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  request 
for  tellers  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
always  demand  tellers  on  any  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  40  min- 
utes p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  October 
4,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV',  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1178.  A  communication  from  the  Prealdcnt 
of  aie  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1972  for  foreign  assistance  (H. 
Doc.  No.  92-166) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations ar.d  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  CJongresslonaJ  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
72—4.  concerning  the  grant  of  defense  arti- 
cles, pursuant  to  section  614(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  tranamltting  a  pro6p>ectus 
amending  the  authorization  for  alterations 
to  the  Treasury  Building  and  the  Treasury 
Annex,  Washington.  D.C..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Oammittee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.   HAYS,   from  the  Committee 


on 


House  Administration,  reported  tbat  that 


REPORTS  OP  COMMriTEESON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fellows: 
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[PuTsuant   to   the  order  of  the  Uouae  on 
September   30.  1971    the   follovHng  report 
woM  flled  on  October  1,  1971] 
Mr.  PATMAN:  Ooiiuiiltte«  on  BanJclng  and 
Currency.  H.R.  M81.  A  bill  to  provide  tem- 
porary liuurance  for  the  member  accounts 
of   certain   Federal    credit   unions,   and   for 
other  purpoeea;   with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-543 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Sept.  30,  1971] 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.J.  Res.  908.  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  schoolchlld  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  aa  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  CULVKR: 
H.J.  Bes.  906.  Resolution  to  aaaure  that 
every   needy  schoolchlld  wlU   receive  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 0  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RKtTSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize   the   President   to   strengthen   the 
U.S.  economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cvirrency. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

[Submitted  Oct.  1. 1971] 
HJi.  11061.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  concentra- 
tion of  Industrial  power  In  certain  markets; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 
HJi.  11063.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  carry- 
ing out  of  certain  repairs  and  rehabilitation 
work  on  the  Mann  Dam  on  the  Heart  River. 
N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  11063.  A  bill   to  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  International  trade  and  thereby  pro- 


mote the  general  welfare  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  910.  Join',  resolution  designating 
the  song.  "Keep  America  Free"  the  Bicenten- 
nial Song  for  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Abouuczk,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  ANon- 
soN   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Abpin,   Mr. 
Badiixo,   Mr.   BUGGi,   Mr.   Bincham. 
Mr    Brasco.  Mr.  Bttston,  Mr.  Cabxt 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Otrsx,  Mr.  Hau>ksn,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Lxccrrr,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.   Pattkn,   Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Rexs, 
Mr.    Roe,   Mr.   Rosxnthai.,   and   Mr. 
Waldm)  : 
H.  Res.  632.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  certain  Inforntatlon  concern- 
ing the  role  of  our  Government  In  the  events 
leading  to  an  uncontested  presidential  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  on  October  3,  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE— Friday,  October  1,  1971 


The  Seiiate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illtnols. 


FRAYXH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Father  God,  whose  love  never  ceases 
and  who  wearies  not  at  our  oft  coming 
to  Thee,  we  bow  in  this  forum  of  free- 
dom to  open  our  hearts  to  Thy  grace 
and  our  minds  to  Thy  wisdom.  May 
Thy  servants  here  concert  their  best  en- 
deavors for  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  Bind  them  together  heart  to 
heart,  soul  to  soul,  mind  to  mind  in 
common  endeavor.  To  their  human 
strength  add  Thy  divine  power.  Give  to 
each  a  sharpened  intellect,  a  sensitive 
conscience,  accommodation  in  the  things 
which  do  not  matter  much,  staying 
strength  for  the  right,  and  unwavering 
fidelity  to  all  that  belong  to  that  king- 
dom we  pray  may  come  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven. 

In  His  name  who  taught  us  thus  to 
pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimicatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellknder). 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

VS.  Sknar. 

PaiSmSKT    PBO  TKMPOKS. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E 
Stsvxnson  hi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Obalr 
during  my  absence. 

ALIXK   J.    ELLXNDn, 

Pretldent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tliat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  4713)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omission 
in  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  en- 
titlement of  the  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  use  of  certain 
currencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  30,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 1971,  written  by  Richard  L.  Strout, 
entitled  "Side  Effects  of  Viet  War  Pinch 
U.S.,"  and  an  editorial  from  the  same 
newspaper  on  the  same  day  entitled 
"Back  to  Bombs?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows : 


SnjE  EFracTS    or    Viit    Was    Pinch    Unitzd 

States 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — The  Vietnam  war,  longest 
in  U.S.  history,  keeps  on  rolling  along  and 
Intermittently    domlnatee    the    news. 

On  Sunday  the  South  Vietnamese  hold 
their  one-man  "election." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  has  Just  reintroduced  his  end-the- 
war  rider. 

President  Nixon  reassures  the  wives  of 
American  prisoners. 

The  United  States  resumes  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  steady  puUout  of  U.S.  combat  Gla  goes 
on. 

In  historical  perspective  the  Vietnam  war 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  that  America 
has  fought  but  hardly  in  the  way  expected. 
Its  side  effects  may  be  more  significant  at 
home  than  abroad.  It  has  cost  some  60,000 
lives  and  perhaps  tlOO  billion. 

ON   THE  ECONOlfIC   FRONT 

Failure  to  "pay  for  the  war"  In  the  John- 
son administration,  most  economists  agree, 
precipitated  the  current  Inflation  and  set  the 
stage  for  all  the  economic  consequences  that 
have  followed,  right  down  to  the  present 
gathering  of  delegates  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting  In  Washington. 
Sooner  or  later  the  dollar  would  probably 
have  been  cut  adrift  from  gold — Vietnam 
made  It  sooner. 

POLITICAL 

President  Johnson,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  elected  In  the  two-term  tradition, 
took  himself  out  of  the  1908  race  largely  be- 
cause of  Vietnam.  In  the  hairline  1968  elec- 
tion Mr.  Nixon  got  In,  but  without  a  dear 
mandate  or  a  Republican  majority  In  Con- 
gress. Certainly  the  Vietnam  war  was  a  factor 
in  the  events  that  changed  political  history 
and  still  deeply  affect  Mr.  Nixon's  situation. 

CONOKiaS 

Erosion  of  congressional  power  has  gone 
on  for  half  a  century,  and  Vietnam  seemed 
to  accelerate  the  trend.  The  conflict  was 
begun  without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war;  Congress  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
Resolution  on  what  ap]>ears  to  have  been  In- 
adequate Information,  without  a  single  dis- 
sent m  the  House  and  only  two  In  the  Sen- 
ate (Wayne  Morse  and  Kmest  Oruaning, 
both  defeated)  and,  again,  the  Inounlon  Into 
Cambodia  by  President  Nixon  was  taken 
without  advance  notice  to  Congress.  Senator 
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Mansfield  now  la  still  trying  to  get  a  six 
months  snd-the-war  rider  enacted,  this  time 
as  an  amendment  to  the  $31  billion  defense- 
procurement  bill,  but  success  seems  doubt- 
ful. Congress  has  generally  stayed  almost 
wholly  In  the  background. 

COD«T8 

The  Vietnam  war  brought  the  famous  6- 
to-3  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  Penta- 
gon papers  case.  This  settled  the  Immediate 
dispute,  but  each  of  nine  Judges  wrote 
separate  views  and  left  a  general  feeling  that 
great  issues  have  been  raised  for  the  first 
time  and  are  left  in  some  doubt  for  future 
crises. 

MORALS 

No  war  In  history  has  so  affected  American 
morale.  It  all  but  disrupted  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic convention,  sent  repeated  waves  of 
protest  Into  Washington,  and  brought  ex- 
amples of  civil  disobedience  that  resulted 
in  widespread  malaise.  Phrases  like  "My  Lai." 
"tiger  cages."  "Kent  State."  "moratorium," 
and  "defensive  reaction"  entered  the  vocab- 
ulary. Using  modem  polling  techniques  the 
Potomac  Associates  of  Washington.  In  a 
small  booklet  "Hopes  and  Fears  of  the  Ameri- 
can People."  concluded  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  feel  the  nation  Is  In  deep  trouble, 
and  a  plurality  said  that  national  unrest  has 
reached  a  level  at  which  It  could  produce 
a  real  breakdown. 

INTERNATIONAL 

What  the  war  has  done  In  Asia  remains 
in  dispute.  The  results  hardly  support  views 
of  U.S.  leaders  a  few  years  ago.  Vice-President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  In  October,  1967,  said: 

"The  threat  to  world  peace  Is  militant, 
aggressive  Asian  communism,  with  Its  head- 
quarters In  Peking,  China.  .  .  .  The  aggres- 
sion In  North  Vietnam  Is  but  the  most  cur- 
rent and  Immediate,  action  of  the  mUltant 
.Vilan  communism." 

President  Johnson  In  1065  said: 

"History  and  our  own  achievements  have 
thrust  upon  us  the  principal  responsibility 
for  protection  of  freedom  on  earth.  .  .  .  No 
other  people  In  no  other  time  has  had  so 
great  an  opportunity  to  work  and  risk  for 
the   freedom  of   all   mankind." 

This  mood  of  American  global  evangelism 
now  Is  largely  discounted,  and  a  more  modest 
approach  to  International  affairs  together 
with  a  latent  isolationism  are  perhaps  among 
the  biggest  consequences  of  Vietnam. 

The  war.  It  Is  felt,  has  not  guaranteed 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam  nor  even  that 
country's  continued  existence.  The  so-called 
coming  "election"  Is  widely  considered  to 
be  a  fiasco. 

Some  optimists  stUl  see  advantages  In 
American  intervention  In  Asia. 

Most  viewers,  however,  believe  the  ex- 
traordinary American  Intervention  Is  un- 
likely to  be  repeated  for  many  years. 

Back  to  Bombs? 

We  would  prefer  to  think  that  the  big 
American  air  raid  on  North  Vietnam  last 
week  (Sept.  31)  was  a  last  off-stage  sound 
of  things  receding  Into  the  past,  but  the 
chances  are  that  It's  the  other  way  around. 
The  overtones  are  disturbing. 

It  was  a  big  raid.  There  were  300  re- 
ported sorties.  It  took  eight  hours  tar  the 
big  bombers  flying  In  from  their  remote 
bases  to  unload  their  cargo.  It  was  the  big- 
gest application  of  American  air  power  to 
North  Vietnam  since  March  31-33.  It  was 
tlie  kind  of  thing  we  hoped  was  over  and 
finished. 

The  clue  to  why  It  was  done  Is  In  the 
weather.  In  Vietnam  the  rains  are  begin- 
ning to  slack  off.  Campaigning  can  begin 
again  fairly  soon.  Small-scale  fighting  that 
can  be  managed  with  limited  local  sup- 
plies Is  already  building  up  again.  And  the 
South  Vlertnameae  Army  Is  not  doing  as 
well  as  Its  American  trainers  and  tecushers 
would  have  hoped. 


If  they  can't  do  batter  than  they  have  of 
recent  days  against  smaU-scale  attacks,  what 
will  happen  when  the  rains  are  really  over 
and  the  North  Vietnam  Army  can  come  down 
out  of  the  mountains  In  full  force? 

In  other  words,  the  greait  big  final  test  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  Just  over  the  horizon. 
Everything  that  U.S.  General  Crelghton  W. 
Abrams.  Jr.  can  do  to  get  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army  ready  for  Its  ordeal  has  been  done. 
It  had  better  "shape  up"  now. 

Washington  has  been  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  It  would  be  sufficiently  trained  and 
equipped  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  effec- 
tively during  the  campaign  8e«ison  just 
ahead. 

The  very  weight  of  the  Sept.  21  bombing 
is  Itself  evidence  of  anxiety.  Every  reason 
except  military  danger  would  counsel  against 
It.  The  war  Is  receding  on  the  American  home 
front,  and  In  International  relations.  Any- 
thing which  seems  to  revive  the  war  la  bound 
to  revive  uneasiness  about  It  In  the  United 
States  and  In  all  world  capitals.  It  seems 
atavistic,  and  out  of  da/te.  and  out  of  step 
with  the  new  times  which  began  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "opening  to  China." 

It  proves  that  In  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  leadership  the  North  Vietnam 
Army  has  every  Intention  of  -hitting  the 
South  Vietnam  Army  Just  as  hard  as  It  can 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  And  that 
in  turn  would  mean  that  the  men  of  Hanoi 
have  never  for  an  Instant  given  up  their 
Intention  of  winning  the  war  and  gaining 
political  control  of  Saigon. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  hoped  that 
most  American  ground  forces  could  be  out 
by  next  April  without  a  collapse  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Army.  It  makes  a  big  difference  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  political  position  for  the  1972 
campaign  if  this  hope  Is  fulfilled.  It  could 
make  a  bigger  difference  if  It  Is  not. 

The  course  of  the  fighting  between  the 
two  rival  Vietnam  armies  during  the  seaaon 
Just  ahead  will  determine  the  political  price 
Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  pay  to  get  America 
out  of  the  war  and  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
prison  oamps. 


ORDE3t  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader  at 
my  side,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  it  should  be  stated 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business  today  we  will  go,  under  the 
agreement  reached,  into  consideration  of 
the  school  lunch  program;  and  following 
disposal  of  that  legislation,  we  will  then 
revert  to  the  amendment  which  was  be- 
ing considered  last  evening  but  not  finally 
disposed  of. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY  ON  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  CONVENTION  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIVIL  AVIATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  a  protocol  dated 
at  New  York,  March  12.  1971.  relating  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Convention  (si  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation — Executive  K. 
92d  Congress,  first  session — transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  September  30, 
1971.  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  protocol,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 


President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  a 
protocol  dated  at  New  York,  March  12. 
1971.  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion. 

The  protocol,  embodying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Article  50  (a)  of  the  con- 
vention, enlarges  the  membership  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  from  27  to  30. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  repwrt  of 
the  Secretary'  of  State  regarding  the 
protocol. 

Richard  NrxoN. 

The  White  House,  September  30, 1971. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZA-nON  —  A  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  the  Montoya 
amendment  on  next  Wednesday,  October 
6,  1971,  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  such  time 
come  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

The  ACnnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  for  de- 
bate on  any  motion  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  table,  relating  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  H.R.  8687,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  motion  or  appeal  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  XTtah  (Mr.  Bew- 
nett)  is  now  recognised  for  15  minutes. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  imveiled  his  dramatic 
new  economic  policy  on  August  15,  he 
spoke  about  opportunity.  He  specifically 
said: 

America  today  has  the  best  opportiinlty 
In  this  century  to  attain  two  of  Its  greatest 
Ideals;  to  bring  about  a  full  generation  of 
peace,  and  to  create  a  new  prosperity  wltb- 
out  war. 

The  President  then  wait  on  to  firmly 
grasp  this  opportunity  and  propose  a  de- 
tailed, comprehensive  plan  to  meet  the 
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economic  challenges  now  facing  this 
Nation. 

The  vast  significance  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic program  comes  not  in  Its  Indi- 
vidual parts.  Each  element  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  suggested  and  debated 
many  times  over  recent  years.  The  genius 
comes  in  putting  all  of  these  elements 
Into  an  Integrated,  cohesive  blueprint  for 
restoring  economic  stability  to  our 
Nation. 

Those  who  wish  to  constructively  eval- 
uate the  President's  program  must  rec- 
ognize this  fact.  Taken  by  themselves, 
each  proposal  ma?  be  subject  to  criticism 
on  one  ground  or  another.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly conceivable  that  chipping  away 
at  the  various  parte  will  destroy  the 
whole  package.  But  we  cannot  allow  this 
to  happen.  The  President  has  advanced 
a  unique,  comprehensive  program  to 
stimulate  economic  growth,  stabilize 
prices,  reduce  unemployment  and  im- 
prove our  position  in  the  world  economy. 
We  In  the  Congress  must  not  ignore  this 
opportunity  and  destroy  the  President's 
proposal  to  deal  with  these  imdenlable 
economic  challenges  by  chipping  away 
at  details — and  thus  destroying  the 
power  and  balance  of  the  coordinated 
whole. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  greater  eco- 
nomic growth  and  reduced  unemploy- 
ment, the  President  has  proposed  as  part 
of  this  balanced  package,  three  tax 
measures.  First  Is  the  job  development 
credit,  modeled  on  the  investment  tax 
credit  first  instituted  in  1962.  The  Job 
development  credit  was  proposed  at  a 
lO-percent  rate  for  the  first  year  and  5 
percent  thereafter.  It  now  appears  that 
the  other  body  will  change  this  to  a  flat 
rate  of  perhaps  7  percent. 

V/e  should  look  closely  at  this  alterna- 
tive. The  President's  proposal  intends  to 
stimulate  business  investment  over  the 
immediate  period,  to  provide  increased 
jobs  and  economic  grcwth  now.  Some 
have  argued  that  biisiness  firms  will 
merely  "borrow"  investment  from  future 
years  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  10- 
percent  rate  avtillable  now.  This  may  be 
true  to  some  extent.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  any  increased  stimulus  now  will 
produce  favorable  reactions  In  the  econ- 
omy which  could  well  help  to  provide  a 
higher  level  of  consumption  and  invest- 
ment in  the  following  periods  ahead.  If 
our  objective  is  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing at  a  faster  pace  now,  we  must  care- 
fully consider  the  two-phase  Job  develop- 
ment credit  the  President  has  proposed. 

The  job  development  credit  will  reduce 
Federal  revenues  by  $4.8  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1972.  A  number  of  people 
have  criticized  this  proposal  coming  on 
top  of  the  a«set  depreciation  range — 
ADR — system  announced  in  January  as 
being  too  much  tax  relief  for  business. 
They  suggest  the  ADR  system  be  re- 
.scinded  before  the  Job  development 
credit  is  enacted. 

There  are  two  points  that  should  be 
made  here.  First,  the  ADR  system  and 
the  Job  development  credit  are  not  In- 
terchangeable. We  must  not  view  the  Job 
development  credit  as  in  any  way  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ADR  system.  They  serve 
ecsentially  different  but  equally  neces- 
sary objectives. 

The  ADR  regulations  represent  a  ma- 


jor permanent  improvement  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  depreciation  deductions 
for  tax  purposes.  Furthermore,  they  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  deyelopment  of  a 
much  more  intelligent  depredation  sys- 
tem in  future  years.  The  new  regulations 
allow  taxpayers  to  shorten  the  "useful 
lives"  of  their  assets  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  "guideline"  lives  originally  sped- 
fled  for  classes  of  assets  in  1962.  The  reg- 
ulations explicitly  recognize  the  reality 
of  continuing  new  developments  in  the 
duration  of  all  productive  plant  and 
equipment,  and  thus  will  produce 
changes  that  business  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  as  a  matter  of  fairness.  The  use- 
ful lives  of  assets  are  always  being  short- 
ened in  reality  as  a  result  of  a  constantly 
increasing  rate  of  technological  change, 
aa  well  as  by  a  greater  degree  of  compe- 
tition from  foreign  competitors  with  new, 
highly  efficient  facilities,  and  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  demand  for  broader  environ- 
mental protection. 

Viewed  in  this  perspective,  the  ADR 
system  produces  no  true  revenue  loss, 
but  merely  redresses  the  unfair  and 
damaging  treatment  of  productive  assets 
over  the  last  several  years.  Furthermore, 
this  change  raises  our  pattern  of  depre- 
ciation allowances  closer  to  those  of 
other  major  industrial  coimtries. 

This  is  an  essential  point.  Few  people 
realize  that  cost  recovery  allowances  in 
this  cotmtry  fall  far  behind  those  of 
other  leading  industrial  nations.  For  ex- 
ample, vrlthout  the  ADR  system,  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  recovery  of  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment  allows  dur- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  in  this  country 
is  only  about  8  percent.  In  Western  Ger- 
many, the  comparable  percentage  is  al- 
most 17  percent,  in  Prance  it  is  over  20 
percent,  In  Japim  it  is  almost  35  percent, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  57.8  per- 
cent. A  7-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  would  only  bring  this  recovery  up 
to  about  22  percent.  Yet  this  would  still 
be  less  than  half  of  what  Great  Britain 
allows,  and  over  a  third  less  than  what 
Japan  permits. 

This  comparison  is  from  the  report  of 
the  President's  task  force  on  business 
taxation  published  a  year  ago.  I  will  in- 
clude the  relevant  table  from  that  report 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Of  ooiuve,  this  difference  in  cost  re- 
covery during  the  first  year  of  an  asset's 
life  Is  not  the  sole  factor  retarding  pro- 
ductive investment  and  cost  competi- 
tiveness with  other  countries.  However, 
as  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development — the  OECD 
has  found,  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  investment  in 
productive  facilities  in  relation  to 
gross  national  product  among  all  the 
principal  industrialized  nations.  Cer- 
tainly, our  very  conservative  cost  recov- 
ery allowances  are  a  major  contributory 
cause  to  our  poor  performance  in  this 
cnicial  area. 

The  ADR  regiilations  provide  a  sig- 
nificant simplification  of  the  administra- 
tion of  depreciation  regulations.  The  re- 
serve ratio  test  was  adopted  in  1962  to 
compare  useful  lives  daimed  for  tax 
purtMses  with  actual  replacement  prac- 
tice. This  test  has  proved  to  be  totally 
unworkable,  and  the  ADR  system  will 
be  applied   without  it.   Moreover,   the 


ADR  regtilatlonfl  simplify  the  treatmeat 
of  repair  and  maintenance  expenses  and 
provide  rules  for  ending  unnecessary  dis- 
putes over  salvage  value,  all  in  a  fair 
and  reasonable  manner. 

This  is  the  rationale  for  the  ADR  sys- 
tem. The  job  development  credit  has  a 
different  purpose — it  is  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  stimulating  Investment  and  pix>- 
vldlng  new  Jobs  in  our  economy.  It  Is  not 
a  reform  or  simplification  measure.  Otir 
economy  needs  the  stimulus  Inherent  In 
the  Job  development  credit  propoaal. 
Oiu-  taxpayers  deserve  the  reform  repre- 
sented by  the  ADR  system.  Our  Nation 
vrtll  benefit  from  both. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
members  of  this  body  that  Implementing 
tax  incentives  for  investment  along  with 
depreciation  reform  is  not  a  new  idea. 
In  1962,  the  1942  bulletin  F  standardized 
asset  lives  were  replaced  by  the  depre- 
ciation guideline  lives,  which  were  ap- 
proximately 30  to  40  percent  shorter.  In 
the  same  year.  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal for  an  Investment  tax  credit  was 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  the  economy 
received  the  benefit  of  both  measures. 
The  arguments  made  at  that  time,  that 
we  needed  to  modernize  and  expend  our 
productive  capacity  for  a  greater  rate  of 
economic  growth  and  stronger  competi- 
tion in  world  markets,  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable today. 

The  ADR  system  is  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  business  tax  liabilities  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  guidelines  in  1962.  Fur- 
thermore, it  makes  good  a  pledge  that 
Kennedy's  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon  made  at  that  time: 

The  guidelines  wUI  not  b«  allowed  to  be- 
come outdated — aa  was  the  case  for  so  long 
with  Bulletin  P,  which  the  new  guidelines 
replace.  Our  revision  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  rules  recognizes  that  depreciation 
reform  is  not  something  that,  once  accom- 
plished Is  valid  for  all  time. 

The  ADR  regulations  are  the  first  sig- 
nificant revision  of  depredation  since 
that  statement  was  made. 

A  second  point  must  be  made  about 
the  job  development  credit.  When  viewed 
in  the  perspective  of  tax  legislative  his- 
tory. It  is  not  the  imfair  shift  of  tax 
burden  from  corporate  enterprise  to  in- 
dividuals as  some  have  argued,  llie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  sharply  cut  the  tax 
liabilities  of  middle-  and  low-income  In- 
dividuals while  sharply  Increasing  the 
taxes  of  business  corporations.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  shown  that 
when  we  measure  the  differing  impact 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  the  ADR  sys- 
tem, and  the  President's  recent  tax  pro- 
posals will  have  over  the  5  years  1969 
through  1973,  we  see  a  startling  result. 
Over  this  period.  Individual  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments  will  have  been  re- 
duced by  almost  $34  billion.  But  cor- 
porate tax  liabilities  wlU  have  been  cut 
by  only  slightly  more  than  $1  billion. 

When  viewed  in  the  proper  i>ertpectlve, 
the  enactment  of  the  President's  tax  rec- 
ommendations will  not  shift  tax  burdens 
inequitably  from  business  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  score  in  this  tax  reduction  baU 
game  is  still  34  tc  1  in  favor  of  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer. 

The  President's  proposals  contain  tax 
provtsions  that  will  directly  benefit  tb« 
individual  as  well.  The  adminUtratton 
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recommends  that  the  increased  personal 
exemption  and  the  liberalized  standard 
deduction,  now  scheduled  for  January  1, 
1973,  be  moved  forward  12  full  months. 
This  means  that  Individuals  will  recdve 
tax  relief  on  January  1  of  $4.9  bUlion, 
coimting  both  schedtxled  and  proposed 
tax  reductions.  This  is  substantial  relief. 
It  will  further  lessen  the  burden  on  low 
and  moderate  income  taxpayers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  provide  a  healthy  boost 
to  consmnptlon  and  all  the  Job  and  pro- 
duction t>eneflts  that  it  will  produce. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
automobile  excise  tax  will  also  provide 
these  dual  relief  and  stimulus  benefits. 
The  relief  comes  from  the  reduction  In 
automobile  prices  when  the  tax  Is  re- 
moved, averaging  about  $200  per  new 
automobile.  Used  car  prices  will  be  pres- 
.sured  downward  as  well,  so  that  direct 
economic  benefits  will  accrue  to  all  In- 
come groups.  And  let  us  lay  to  rest  the 
argument  that  this  excise  tax  is  an  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  source  of  revenue. 
All  the  President  Is  asking  Congress  to 
do  is  make  good  on  the  promise  we  made 
in  the  1965  excise  tax  cut.  The  automobile 
excise  tax  1b  Just  as  inequitable  now  and 
its  repeal  Just  as  beneficial  as  It  was  when 
that  bill  was  enacted. 

The  removal  of  this  tax  will  be  stimula- 
tive as  well.  Lower  automobile  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  repeal  of  this  excise  will 
reduce  automobilvi  prices  which  will  stim- 
ulate demand  for  new  cars.  This  can 
fairly  be  translated  Into  150,000  new 
and  necessary  jobs. 

These  are  the  Important  domestic  tax 
proposals  in  the  President's  new  pro- 
gram. They  deserve  speedy  considera- 
tion, if  we  are  to  continue  and  con- 
tribute to  the  momentum  the  President 
has  berun.  Failure  to  act  quickly  on  these 
measures  will  be  to  lose  the  opportimity 
to  improve  our  prospects  for  Increased 
economic  growth  and  lower  unemploy- 
ment. We  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to 
risk  losing  either. 

Of  course,  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic program  also  attacks  our  other 
economic  problems.  To  bring  this  infia- 
tion  to  a  final  conclusion,  the  adminis- 
tration has  implemented  a  90-day  freeze 
on  all  wages,  prices  and  rents.  This  freeze 
aims  at  two  objectives.  First,  it  has  helped 
break  the  back  of  inflation  by  stopping 
spirallng  prices  and  costs  in  their  tracks 
for  90  days.  It  cannot  by  Itself  kill  the 
momentum,  but  it  has  slgnlflctmtly  re- 
strained it.  But  we  must  realize  that  the 
freeze  is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  It  is  more 
Importantly  a  means  to  buy  time  in  which 
to  create  a  mechanism  that  will  work  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  cost-push  infla- 
tion over  the  longer  nm. 

The  second  objective  of  the  freeze  Is 
to  allow  the  government  breathing  space 
to  develop  a  "phase  11"  wage  and  price 
policy.  The  President  does  not  Intend  to 
[produce  this  policy  in  a  vacuum.  He  and 
his  officials  have  been  conferring  with  all 
.sectors  of  the  economy  to  solicit  their 
views  on  the  best  way  to  fairly  and  sys- 
tematically eliminate  these  cost  pres- 
sures. What  this  policy  will  be,  no  one 
knows  as  yet. 

The  President  has  promised  the  Nation 
to  announce  his  plan  by  the  middle  of 
October.  But  one  thing  Is  certain.  The 


program  will  be  aimed  at  solving  the 
basic  conundrum  of  a  sound  economic 
policy  for  our  country  in  the  modem 
world.  How  to  reconcile  a  high  levd  of 
economic  growth,  a  low  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, and  price  stability  is  a  riddle 
which  no  nation  has  successfully  solved. 
The  President  has  set  his  sights  on  noth- 
ing less  than  a  viable  sodal  compact 
among  labor,  business  and  government 
which  will  be  effective  for  a  long  period 
of  time. 

I  understand  that  some  members  have 
suggested  that  Congress  take  the  initia- 
tive for  developing  a  phtise  n  incomes 
policy  away  from  the  President.  If  they 
suggest  we  give  the  Administration  the 
benefit  of  our  advice,  and  recommend  al- 
ternatives or  modifications  of  the  phase 
n  program,  this  Is  no  les^  than  our  duty. 

However,  if  they  mean  to  develop  a 
full-fledged  program  to  be  enacted  In 
place  of  the  President's  merely  in  order 
to  preempt  the  field,  this  would  be  most 
iinwlse. 

Whatever  the  President's  phase  11  poli- 
cy turns  out  to  be,  it  will  be  the  product 
of  delicate  negotiations  and  compromise 
among  the  consumer,  business  and  labor 
sectors  of  our  economy,  which  have  been 
actively  proceeding  for  many  weeks.  Fur- 
thermore, any  such  program  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  branch.  The 
Congress  is  not  equipped  to  do  this.  If 
Congress  attempts  to  block  the  Presi- 
dent's program  with  one  of  its  own,  the 
whole  exercise  wiU  become  a  charade 
with  no  substance.  Congress  will  have 
carried  out  its  fimction  if  it  will  monitor 
and  constructively  evaluate  the  admin- 
istration's phase  II  program.  However, 
we  must  leave  to  the  administration  the 
task  of  creating  and  administering  it. 
We  must  give  this  program  a  chance  to 
work. 

The  domestic  pwrtlons  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  program  are  aimed  at  ex- 
panding the  economy  and  reducing  In- 
flation, both  now  and  over  the  long  nm. 
The  President's  proposals  to  deal  with 
our  balEuice-of-p>a3rments  difficulties  are 
similarly  designed. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  the  lead  to 
provide  a  basis  for  achieving  essential 
changes  In  the  International  monetary 
system  and  long  overdue  reform  of  Inter- 
national trading  arrangements  and  prac- 
tices. We  must  remember  that  the  war- 
torn  and  industritdly  Infant  nations  we 
helped  rebuild  have  now  grown  up.  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  now  industrially 
mature  enough  to  meet  with  us  on  an 
equal  footing  in  world  trade,  and  in  some 
respects,  overmatch  us.  There  is  no  longer 
any  justification  for  them  to  hide  behind 
discriminatory  trade  practices  and  un- 
realistic exchange  rates  that  penalize  us. 
Certainly,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allow  them  this  liunur.  And  the  new 
economic  program  deals  strongly  with 
this  reality. 

By  Imposing  a  temporary  Import  sur- 
charge and  cutting  the  dollar  loose  from 
gold  In  world  markets,  the  President  has 
forced  other  nations  to  look  dosely  at 
their  trading  practices  and  exchange 
rates.  The  ball  is  definitely  in  their  court. 
They  must  determine  whether  the  free 
world  will  turn  toward  the  freer  trade 
and  more  realistic  exchange  rates  which 


provide  the  only  basis  for  a  stable  healthy 
and  growing  world  economy.  Once  they 
agree  to  help  us  move  In  this  direction — 
and  the  sulmlnistration  intends  to  stand 
firm  until  they  do — we  and  they  can  get 
on  with  the  job  of  building  a  more  flexi- 
ble and  fimdamentally  sound  interna- 
tional economy. 

In  closing,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  President's  dra- 
matic new  economic  program  Is  rekin- 
dling the  American  spirit.  Certainly  the 
recent  surveys  of  wmsumer  confidence 
and  polls  of  popular  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's program  indicate  this.  The  people 
are  now  generally  optimistic  about  their 
economic  futiu*,  and  are  apparently 
anxious  to  get  America  back  on  the  track 
which  will  achieve  a  healthy,  growing 
economy  and  provide  the  jobs  and  price 
stability  the  cotmtry  must  have. 

If  we  in  Congress  will  work  with  the 
President,  take  his  program  and  modify 
It  if  need  be.  but  basically  support  its 
principles,  we  can  make  it  work  to  pro- 
duce progress  based  on  stability.  It  would 
be  hypocritical  at  this  point  to  mini- 
mize the  challenges  facing  us.  But  if  we 
firmly  grasp  the  opportunity  the  Presi- 
dent has  created,  we  can  achieve  the  fuD 
generation  of  peace  and  prosperity  that 
is  this  Nation's  birthright. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  2632  are  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD  under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.  > 

fThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  Serxate  Concurrent  Resolution 
43  are  printed  in  the  Recorb  imder 
Submission  of  Concurrent  Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  was  to  be  recognized 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  that 
request  was  automatically  vacated  by  the 
subsequent  listing  of  Senators  BxKNrrr 
and  Javits  to  be  recognized  prior  to  the 
morning  btislness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  any  case,  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
now  begins. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  recognized? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


TIME  ON  MOTIONS  TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  conaoit  that  the 
oixler  entered  a  bit  earlier  today  with  re- 
spect to  time  on  motions  and  appeals, 
relating  to  the  military  procurement  bill 
and  amendments  thereto,  be  vacated 
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with  respect  only  to  motloxis  and  ap- 
peals as  tbey  may  relate  to  amendments 
in  the  second  degree  to  the  pending 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  by  Mr. 
PiTLBKioHT.  I  will  explain  why  I  make  this 
request. 

last  evening,  there  was  considerable 
debate  and  discussion — and  confusion — 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not,  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  time  on  an  amendment 
Is  limited  and  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment is  taken,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  is  not  tabled,  there  is  any 
time  available  to  debate  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

If  I  am  correct,  Mr.  President,  that 
question  has  not  yet  been  settled.  There 
was  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  regarding 
the  question  last  night,  and  the  Chair 
made  a  statement  in  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  but  there  was  no 
ruling. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
there  is  really  no  direct  precedent  on  the 
point,  and  that  the  material  quoted  last 
evening  from  the  book  on  Senate  pro- 
cedure In  reality  can  be  traced  back  only 
to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  rather  than 
to  a  ruling,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is 
no  clear  precedent  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  may  be  in  error  in  what  I  am  saying, 
but  it  Is  by  way  of  explanation  as  to  why 
I  have  Just  made  the  pending  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

It  appearing  that  the  same  situation 
occurring  last  evening  could  arise  on  any 
of  the  amendments  to  the  pending  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  which  are  yet  to 
be  voted  on,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
propound  a  request  to  assure  Senators 
at  least  10  minutes  In  which  to  debate 
any  motion  to  reconsider,  any  motion  to 
recommit,  or  any  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  Otherwise,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  there  would  be  any  tl^ne  for 
debate  on  such  motions.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  such  a  situation.  That  re- 
quest has  now  been  agreed  to. 

There  might  be  the  appearance  of  evil 
In  what  I  do.  If  there  are  those  who  wish 
to  read  that  into  it,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
that  appearance,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  with  respect  to  the  Fulbright 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  the  Sen- 
ate is  already  beyond  that  point,  anyway. 
It  is  already  beyond  the  point  of  recon- 
sideration, and  its  next  vote,  once  amend- 
ments In  the  second  degree  are  disposed 
of,  will  be  on  the  amendment  In  the  first 
degree.  So  my  request  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  but  It  could  arise  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
that  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  and 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  now  request 
that  the  order  limiting  time  on  motions 
or  appeals  be  vacated  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  the  second  degree  to  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT's  pending  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  10538, 
an  act  to  extend  the  authority  for  insur- 
ing loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  well  as 
with  the  committee  having  Jurisdiction. 

The  Senate,  earlier  this  year,  passed 
8.  1806,  which  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  a  4-year  extension  of  the  loan 
insurance  authority  imder  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961.  Hit.  10538  would  make  that  au- 
thority permanent.  The  law  expired  at 
midnight  last  night,  so  the  bill  is  of  an 
emergency  nature.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  pres- 
ent consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  ( putting  the  question ) . 

The  bill  (H.R.  10538)  was  passed. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR  IN- 
SURINO  LOANS  UNDER  THE  CON- 
SOLIDATED FARMERS  HOME  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hoiise  on  H.R.  10538. 


FREE  AND  REDUCED  PRICED 
LUNCHES  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  later  in 
the  day  the  Senate  will  consider  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  157  on  a  limited- 
time  basis.  Rather  than  encrotich  upon 
the  time  alloted  for  that  purpose.  I  shall 
now  make  sundry  conunents  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  also  present  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  some  material  which  I 
hope  will  be  helpful  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate but  also  to  the  other  body  concern- 
ing the  subject  to  the  national  school 
lunch  program  as  brought  up  in  the  other 
body. 

In  the  first  place,  this  observation,  I 
believe.  Is  in  order:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157  in  reality  includes  or  contains 
appropriation  language.  It  is  different 
from  Public  Law  92-32,  which  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  that  law  authorizes  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  section  32 
funds,  whereas  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 157  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
use  those  funds.  The  precise  language  is 
that  the  "Secretary  shall  use  section 
32  funds." 

There  is  another  point  of  difference 
in  the  law  that  was  enacted  on  June  30. 
There  was  a  fund  certain,  namely,  that 
the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  use  funds 
not  to  exceed  $25  million.  In  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  157,  no  specific  amount  what- 
soever Is  mentioned  in  terms  of  dollars. 
Of  course,  as  I  am  Informed,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  157  is  capable  of  interpreta- 
tion as  an  openend  resolution,  with 
open  end  features,  and  with  no  upper 
limit  for  reimbursement.  It  would  make 
necessary  a  revision  of  regulations  de- 
signed by  the  Department  to  comply  with 
Public  Law  91-248,  the  amendments 
which  were  enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 

A  further  observation  Is  that  the  fund- 
ing structure  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  embraced  In  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 157  Is  a  very  complex  structure. 
It  has  been  made  more  complex  by  the 


invcrivement  of  section  32  funds,  as  In- 
dicated by  the  Joint  resolution  itself. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized.  I  yield  my  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

To  Illustrate  this  proposal  in  some  de- 
tail, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  a  statement  made  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  September  7 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  summary  points  con- 
tained in  that  statement  which  Mr.  Lyng 
emphasized : 

FMrst,  our  proposals — 

Proposals  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  disbursement  of  funds  for 
the  school  lunches — 

are  not  designed  to  save  funds.  We  expect 
to  spend  all  the  funds  authorized  tn  our 
1973  appropriation  act. 

Second,  we  have  not  reduced  the  maxlinum 
rates  of  assistance  that  were  authorized  for 
last  year. 

Third,  we  wUl  be  placing  a  floor  under 
section  4  and  section  11  rates  on  a  Statewide 
basis  for  the  first  time — a  floor  that  Is  guar- 
anteed no  matter  how  much  expansion  a 
State  Is  able  to  achieve. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  continued  a  method  of  distributing 
funds  among  the  States  which — because  of 
the  vagaries  of  statistical  apportionment  for- 
mulas— allowed  some  States  a  "funding 
feast"  while  other  States  suffered  from  a 
■funding  famine." 

Finally,  we  want  to  reemphaslze  that  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  contemplated 
that  the  funding  program  would  be  a  joint 
Federal.  State,  and  local  responslbUlty.  This 
principle  was  reafllrmed  In  the  Public  Law 
91-248  amendments.  One  of  those  amend- 
ments required,  beginning  this  fiscal  year, 
that  all  States  put  State  tax  revenues  into 
the  program.  It  also  provided  that  States 
.should  disburse  these  tax  revenues  In  a 
manner  that  would  concentrate  them  on  as- 
sistance to  the  neediest  schools. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  points  to 
which  I  referred  in  Mr.  Lyng's  testi- 
mony. It  Is  my  hope  that  later  the  Senate 
will  direct  its  consideration  to  the  points 
raised,  particularly  to  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Lyng,  so  that  we  will  make  the 
best  of  a  situation  that  wUI  provide  for 
the  most  desirable  school  lunch  program 
possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  on  my  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  Infiatlon  has 
raised  the  cost  of  serving  school  lunches. 
It  is  higher  than  It  was  at  one  time. 
There  is  a  proposal  that  the  Government 
should  provide  up  to  40  cents  instead  of 
the  35  cents  for  which  lunches  have  been 
provided  lately. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  that  is  done,  and  a 
minimum  of  40  cents  is  established, 
which  will  probably  be  the  cost — it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  get  accurate  infor- 
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matlon — It  will  prot>ably  cost,  according 
to  the  best  estimates  we  can  get,  about 
$150  million  more  to  carry  on  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations.  Does  he 
have  any  doubt  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  appropriate  a  sum 
adequate  to  meet  whatever  level  Is  set 
to  provide  lunches,  whether  it  be  30,  35, 
or  40  cents?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  ap- 
propriate whatever  sum  Is  necessary  If 
the  matter  Is  not  taken  away  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  tWnk  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  are  like- 
wise members  of  the  legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have 
indicated  that  the  Joint  resolution  con- 
templates a  40 -cent  mlnlmimi.  On  that 
basis,  the  program  would  cost  about  $140 
million  more,  because  If  the  cost  Is  m- 
creased  5  cents  a  meal,  the  mcrease 
would  be  about  $70  million.  That  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  plan  and  the 
present  nmnber  of  meals.  If  the  number 
of  meals  were  to  increase,  that  amoimt, 
of  course,  would  also  Increase. 

EzBiBrr  1 
Statsmext  or  Assistant  Sxcrttabt  Richard 

Ltno  BEroRZ  the  Senate  Select  Committex 

ON  NtrrsmoN  and  Hitman  Netds,  Sxptzm- 

BER  7,  1971 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee today  concerning  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  school  lunch  regulations 
which  we  Issued  for  public  comment  on  Au- 
gust 13th.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  has  been 
considerable  confusion  about  those  proposed 
regulations  and  their  lmp<u;t  on  the  1971- 
72  school  lunch  program.  Therefore,  we  wel- 
come this  opportimlty  to  clarify  the  issues. 

Last  year — the  initial  year  of  operations 
under  the  Public  Law  91-246  amendments — 
resulted  In  substantial  progress  In  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program.  In  September 
of  1970,  the  month  when  most  schools  opened 
for  the  1970-71  school  year: 

A  total  of  22.1  million  children  were  being 
reached  with   a  school  lunch. 

A  total  of  4  million  children  were  being 
reached  with  a  free  and  reduced-price  lunch; 
and 

A  total  of  77,464  schools  were  approved  for 
participation  In  the  program. 

By  April  of  1971 : 

A  total  of  24.1  million  children  were  being 
reached  with  a  school  lunch — up  9  peroent 
over  September. 

A  total  of  7.3  million  children  were  being 
reached  with  a  free  and  reduced-price 
lunch — up  3.3  million  over  September,  or  82 
percent. 

A  total  of  79,754  schools  were  approved  for 
participation.  Attendance  In  these  schools 
represented  84  percent  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  school  attendance. 

That  record  of  progress  represented  the 
combined  work  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
government  units,  and  thousands  at  dedi- 
cated school  oflBclals  and  concerned  local  citi- 
zens— back  by  the  traditional  combination 
of  local,  state,  and  Federal  financial  support 
for  the  program. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  sharp  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral funding  of  school  feeding  programs  for 
1971 — largely  as  a  result  of  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $217  mUllon  following  approval  of 
Public  Law  91-248. 

The  amount  of  the  direct  appropriations 
under  section  4  and  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  more  than  doubled — from  •212.6 
miuton  m  fiscal  year  1970  to  §429.8  million 


in  flaeal  1971.  In  addition,  these  direct  appro- 
priations were  augmented  by  over  tlSO  mU- 
llon In  special  section  32  funds — most  of 
which  was  Intended  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches.  This  augmentation  was  spe- 
cifically authorized  In  our  1971  appropria- 
tion act  and  was  a  very  substantial  increase 
over  the  $98  million  In  special  section  32 
funds  made  avaUable  In  the  previous  year's 
appropriation  act.  This  level  of  1971  Federal 
funding  was  designed  to  support  a  national 
average  section  4  rate  of  reimbursement  of 
6  cents  per  lunch  and  a  national  average 
rate  of  30  cents  under  section  11  for  addi- 
tional assistance  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches. 

I  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  becavLse 
the  Committee  and  a  numt)er  of  States  have 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  past  progress 
In  the  program  can  be  maintained  In  1972 — 
much  less  additional  progress  obtained — 
under  the  1972  Federal  funding  structure 
outlined  in  the  proposed  regulations  the 
Etepartment   Issued   on   August    13th. 

We  believe  that  significant  additional  pro- 
gress is  possible.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  that  our  proposal  presents  a 
dramatic  breakthrough  In  program  funding. 

First,  we  can  avoid  the  mid-year  funding 
uncertainties  of  last  year.  At  that  time,  fund 
shortages  In  some  States  were  threatening 
the  continuation  of  their  programs  while 
other  States  had  mUUons  of  dollars  in  excess 
funds. 

Second,  there  Is  an  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  provide  special 
assistance  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
In  1972 — about  •78.8  mlUlon  more  than  was 
spent  In  1971. 

Third,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  prog^ram,  a  State — needing  to  expand  its 
program  to  substantially  more  schools  and 
substantially  more  chUdren — can  do  so  with- 
out fear  that  such  expansion  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  an  unwarranted  reduction  In 
levels  of  assistance  to  already  participating 
schools  and  children. 

Tliat  your  Conunlttee  and  some  States 
could  have  such  very  different  Initial  reac- 
tion to  our  proposed  reg^atlons  certainly 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  our  pro- 
posals were,  In  fact,  clearly  stated  or  clearly 
understood. 

The  funding  structure  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  Is  complex.  And  It  has 
become  more  complex  In  the  past  three  years 
because  our  annual  appropriation  acts  have 
authorised  the  use  of  some  section  32  funds 
to  augment  the  funds  directly  f4>proprlated 
for  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts.  We  have  concluded,  therefore, 
that  to  clarify  the  intent  and  lm,pact  of  oui 
proposed  reg^atlons.  It  Is  essential  to  ex- 
plain the  structure  under  which  the  school 
lunch  program  is  federally  funded;  to  review 
1971  program  funding;  the  situation  that 
would  have  existed  if  we  had  continued  the 
1971  funding  structure  In  1972;  and,  finally, 
how  our  proposed  1972  funding  structure  will 
actually  work. 

the  basic  funding  btkucture 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  authorizes 
two  annual  appropriations  for  the  program — 
one  under  section  4  of  the  Act  and  one  under 
section  11.  The  Act  also  specifies  exactly  bow 
each  of  these  annual  impropriations  Is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States. 

Section  4  funds  are  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Type  A 
lunches  previously  served  by  each  State  and 
the  relaftlonshlp  between  each  State's  per- 
caplta  Income  and  the  per-caplta  Income  of 
the  United  States.  For  fiscal  1972,  the  i^jpor- 
tlonment  formula  uses  the  number  of  Type 
A  lunches  served  by  each  State  two  years 
ago — m  fiscal   1970. 

Section  fi   funds  are  apportioned  on  the 

basis  of  the  relaitlTe  ntunber  of  school -age 

children  in  households  with  annual  incomes 

below  §4,000  that  reside  in  each  of  the  States. 

The  section  4  funda  are  used  to  help  schools 


buy  food  tat  fhe  lunches  served  to  ail  chU- 
dren— ^to  both  ChUdren  who  pay  the  full  price 
of  the  lunch  and  the  chUdren  who  receive 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  The  section 
11  fundi  are  tiaed  to  provide  additional  spe- 
cial assistance  'for  lunchee  served  free  or  at 
a  reduced  price  to  chUdren  who  meet  a 
school's  ellglbUtty  standards  for  such 
lunches. 

Both  the  section  4  and  11  funds  are  ac- 
tually disbursed  to  schools  by  the  State  on 
the  b«sls  of  an  assigned  per-lunch  reimburse- 
ment rate.  The  section  4  rate  is  applied  to  all 
the  lunches;  the  section  11  rate  applies  only 
to  the  free  and  reduced-price  lunchee.  In  the 
program  regiUatlons,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture eetabllshes  maximum  relmbiirsement 
rates  that  a  State  may  pay  under  section  4 
and  section  11.  Thus,  the  actual  rates  of  as- 
sistance a  State  may  pay  a  echoed  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  section  1 1  depend  upon  two  factors : 
n)  The  amount  of  funds  made  available  to 
the  State  for  section  4  and  11  purposes  each 
fiscal  year;  and  (2)  the  murimum  per-lunch 
rates  of  assistance  authorized  by  the 
Department. 

MAXIMT7M    RATC8    OF    A8SIBTANCK 

Many  people  have  interpreted  our  proposed 
regulations  as  requiring  a  reduction  In  the 
maximum  rates  of  assistance  that  were  tn 
effect  during  the  last  school  j«»i.  "nils  is  not 
the  case. 

The  maximum,  rates  authorized  for  section 
4  and  section  11  are,  of  course,  considerably 
higher  than  the  rates  actuaUy  paid  on  an 
average  basis.  The  higher  maximums  permit 
the  States,  If  they  so  elect,  to  vary  rates 
around  the  average — In  order  to  provide 
above-average  rates  to  poorest  schools  and 
less-than -average  rates  to  the  affluent 
schools. 

In  the  regulations  we  Issued  last  September 
for  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  foUowlng 
maximum  rates  were  authorised: 

12  cents  per  lunch  under  section  4; 

SO  cents  In  addition  for  each  free  and 
reduced -price  lunch  under  section  11,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  neediest  schools  could  re- 
ceive up  to  60  cents  for  each  free  and  reduced 
price  lunch. 

If  a  State  determined  that  a  school  needed 
In  excess  of  30  cents  for  a  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch,  our  regulations  required  that 
such  a  school  receive  section  4  assistance  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  12  cents.  The  section 
11  rate  could  then  exceed  30  cents  up  to  a 
maximum  of  48  cents — or  a  total  of  60  cents 
In  combined  funds. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  latter 
provision — called  the  "12-cent  rule" — met 
opposition  among  the  States.  They  felt  It 
endangered  the  total  program  because  sec- 
tion 4  funds  had  to  be  diverted  from  the 
more  affluent  schools  In  order  to  pay  13  cents 
In  section  4  funds  to  the  neediest  lunches 
required  by  the  neediest  schools  should  be 
financed  out  of  funds  available  for  section  11 
purposes. 

Effective  in  February,  we  did,  In  effect, 
suspend  the  12-cent  rule.  We  allowed  States 
to  finance  the  required  Increase  In  section  4 
rates  for  the  neediest  schools  out  of  funds 
available  for  section  11  purposes. 

The  maxlmvun  rates  of  assistance  we  have 
authorized  In  the  proposed  regulations  re- 
main essentially  unchanged  from  the  1970-71 
rates.  A  State  Is  stUl  authorized  to  pay  Its 
neediest  schools  up  to  60  cents  for  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch.  (A  maximum  rate  of 
50  cents  Is  authorized  If  the  school  Is  serving 
a  significant  number  of  reduced-prtce 
lunches  because  It  would  be  reoelTlng  rere- 
nues  from  the  reduced  price  payments.) 

Our  proposed  amendments  are  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  avaUable  fimds 
among  the  States — ^wltb  the  average  relm- 
biu-sement  to  be  paid  on  a  statewide  basis — 
not  the  maximum  rates. 

1ST  I  PKoosAM  ruNDnro 
The  1971  i4>proprlatlon  act  contemplated 
a  national  average  section  4  rate  of  6  cents 
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and  a  nattonal  •▼sraga  r«lxnbunem«nt  rata 
of  ao  oenta  In  additional  awlatanoa  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches. 

Tbe  following  amounts  were  provided  In 
the  1971  appropriation  act  to  finance  these 
contemplated  rates:  A  direct  appropriation 
of  9336  million  In  section  4  funds  and  a  direct 
appropriation  of  taOi.?  million  in  section  11 
funds.  Tbe  use  of  $154.7  million  in  special 
section  sa  funds  also  was  authorized  In  our 
appropriation  act. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  specLfled  how  tbe  section  4  and 
section  1 1  funds  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
States.  The  use  of  the  special  section  82  funds 
Is  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  Department  but 
the  appropriation  act  contemplated  that  most 
of  the  special  section  sa  fund  would  be  used 
to  supplement  the  section  11  appropriation 
for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

Without  any  experience  on  which  to  Judge 
the  Impact  of  Public  Law  01-348.  the  Depart- 
ment decided  to  use  the  special  section  32 
funds  as  follows: 

Tbe  entire  amotint — $154.7  million — was 
apportioned  to  States  under  the  section  11 
apportionment  formula.  The  section  11  for- 
mula was  selected  because  most  of  these  sec- 
tion 33  funds  were  expected  to  be  used  for 
section  11  purposes  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

We  did  give  States  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
these  section  33  funds.  In  addition  to  using 
them  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches,  they 
were  authorized  to  use  tbe  funds  to  augment 
funds  appropriated  for  the  school  breakfast 
program  and  the  funds  for  equipment  assist- 
ance for  needy  schools,  especially  for  "no- 
program"  needy  schools. 

However,  as  we  gained  operating  experience 
under  Public  Law  91-348,  It  was  apparent 
that  the  method  of  distributing  the  special 
section  33  funds  was  creating  a  problem.  It 
did  not  put  the  funds  in  the  States  where 
they  were  needed.  By  January,  some  States 
were  reporting  that  they  would  soon  exhaust 
their  funds;  other  States  reported  they  had  a 
surplus  m  funds.  By  mid-April — under  the 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  reappor- 
tionment method — we  were  able  to  transfer 
over  $30  million  from  States  with  a  surplus 
to  States  with  a  deficit.  But,  during  the  pe- 
riod we  were  effecting  those  fund  transfers, 
the  deficit  States  had  to  operate  upon  our 
assurance  that  we  could  obtain  the  release  of 
funds  from  other  States. 

After  this  experience,  we  concluded  that  it 
would  be  In  the  bes*  Interest  of  all  of  the 
States  If  a  method  for  distributing  the  avail- 
able funds  could  be  found  that  would  better 
distribute  the  fimds  among  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  expected  participation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

This  exploration  led  us  to  another  conclu- 
sion; one  that — In  oui-  view — represents  a  real 
breakthroiigh  in  school  lunch  financing.  We 
concluded  that  we  needed  to  go  beyond  fund- 
ing at  proposed  national  average  reimburse- 
ment rates  of  6  cents  under  section  4  and  30 
cenu  luder  section  11.  We  felt  we  needed  to 
griarantee  each  State  that — no  matter  how 
much  It  expanded  its  program — It  ooxild  be 
assured  that  It  would  be  able  to  maintain  a 
Statewide  average  rate  of  6  cents  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  a  Statewide  average  rate  of  30 
cents  under  section  11. 

This  Is  the  easenee  of  our  Augtist  IStb 
proposal. 

States  will  be  able  to  maintain  average 
rates  in  excess  of  these  guaranteed  average 
rates  If  they  can  afford  to  do  so  out  of  their 
share  of  the  direct  appropriation  of  section  4 
and  1 1  funds  m  1973.  No  SUte  will  be  asked 
to  release  any  of  their  direct  apportionment 
for  use  by  other  SUtes.  It  Is  true  that  a  few 
fortunaite  States  would  have  been  able  to 
maintain  even  higher  section  11  rates  In  1973, 
If  we  had  continued  last  year's  f«^ttK?d  of  dis- 
tributing section  83  funds.  But  tboM  higher 
rates  would  have  ms«nt  that  other  States 
might  have  been  able  to  pay  only  an  average 


of  ao  to  38  oenta  in  section  11  aaalstanoe — 
and  In  a  few  States  the  rate  could  have  been 
below  ao  oemts. 

TBB  nCPACT  or  OT7B  rBOPOSALS 

We  have  a  series  of  charts  that  summarise 
the  impaot  of  our  proposed  regulations  on 
section  4  and  section  1 1  funding. 

This  first  chart  shows  the  1971  expenditures 
for  section  4  and  section  11  purposes  and  the 
amounts  provided  under  our  aimual  appro- 
priation act  for  1973  for  these  same  purposes : 

[In  milliont  of  doll«rt| 


1971 

Numbar  o(  SUtsi  1172 

Withoot           wnk 
rtviiwn       rtviiioa 

Stattwklsrato.Mcll: 

40  csnts  and  ibovf 

35to39Jc«irt« 

U 

9 

IS 

12 

2 

2 

IS 

0 
I 

30  to  34.9  csRti 

SO 

25  to  29.9  c«nts 

0 

20  to  24.9  c«iit» 

0 

Balow  20  cants 

0 

Tot«l 

51 

51 

+51 

1971 


1S72 


Sac  4  ipportioainnit 225.0  225.0 

Naedy  miooU  and  ehildran: 

Sac  11  apportrnimtnt 203.8  237.0 

Sp«ci«lMc32: 

To  finaoe*  Iha  12-cMrt  nila 20.8 

Fra*  and  raducad  prica  lunchas 86. 8  153. 2 

SsMofal 311.4  390.2 

Grand  total 53C.4  615.2 


As  this  chart  Indlcatee,  the  amount  of 
money  avallaUe  for  section  4  purposes  In 
1973  Is  the  same  as  was  appropriated  In 
1971— $236  minion. 

There  Is  $78.8  million  more  available  for 
special  assistance  for  free  and  reduoed-prtce 
lunches  than  was  spent  in  1971 — $390.3  mil- 
lion compared  to  $311.4  million. 

Fewer  total  lunches,  and  fewer  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches,  were  actually  served 
in  1971  than  had  been  estimated  in  the 
1971  appropriation  act.  As  a  result,  tbe  1971 
national  average  section  4  rate  was  6.0  cents, 
compared  with  tbe  planned  rate  of  6  cents. 
The  national  average  rate  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  (section  11)  was  31.1 
cents,  compared  with  the  planned  rate  of 
30  cents.  Additionally,  substantial  amounts 
of  the  special  section  33  funds  were  used  for 
equipment  ssslstance,  although  tbe  appro- 
priation aot  contemplated  that  most  of  the 
special  section  33  funds  would  be  used  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  Statewide 
average  section  4  rates  that  were  paid  out 
of  the  $336  million  In  1971  by  tbe  SO  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  projected 
average  rates  that  those  States  could  have 
paid  In  1973  without  our  proposed  change 
in  the  use  of  the  special  section  33  funds; 
and  the  projected  average  rates  under  our 
proposal: 


1971 

Number  of  States 
1972 

Without 
revision 

With 
ravisjon 

Statawidarata,  >«c4: 

7  cantj  and  abova 

6  to  8.9  cents. 

6 
9 

22 

12 

2 

2 
11 
21 

12 

5 

2 
11 

5fo5.9c«tts 

38 

4to  4.9  cant* 

0 

Below  4  canfi . . 

0 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

In  the  absence  of  our  proposed  change,  17 
States  were  faced  with  an  average  Statewide 
section  4  rate  oT  lees  than  6  cents  and  five  of 
these  were  faced  with  an  average  rate  of  lees 
than  4  cents.  We  are  proposing  to  guarantee 
every  State  a  Statewide  average  rate  of  5 
cents. 

The  third  chart  tfiows  ths  same  Informa- 
tion for  the  section  11  rates — the  spedal  as- 
sistance for  free  and  reduced -price  lunches: 
The  average  Statewide  payments  out  of  the 
$311.4  expended  for  this  purpose  In  1071; 
the  projected  rates  that  would  have  prevailed 
In  1973  If  we  had  not  proposed  a  change  In 
the  distribution  of  special  section  83  funds; 
and  the  projected  rates  under  our  proposal. 


If  we  had  continued  last  year's  method  of 
distributing  the  $163J  million  In  special 
section  33  funds,  and  every  State  used  all  of 
its  section  32  money  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunc'iea,  19  States  could  have  faced 
Statewide  average  rates  of  less  than  80  centi 
for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  Of  these 
19  States,  the  average  rates  In  11  States  could 
have  been  below  36  cents  and  3  of  the  13 
could  have  faced  an  average  Statewide  rate  of 
less  than  20  cents  for  eacb  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch.  Our  proposal  guarantees  every 
State  at  least  a  minimum  Statewide  rate  ol 
30  cents  for  each  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch. 

EQUIPICKNT    ASSISTAKOC 

Before  summarizing  these  proposals  on  the 
distribution  of  available  funds,  I  want  to 
comment  on  a  second  part  of  our  August  13th 
proposals — those  that  affect  the  equipment 
assistance  funds. 

Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  au- 
thorizes Federal  equipment  assistance  for 
schools  which  draw  their  attendance  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist 
— In  short,  needy  schools.  The  funds  can  be 
used  to  help  needy  schools  which  have  "no, 
or  grossly  In&dequate"  food  service  equip- 
ment. 

In  1971,  a  total  of  $16  million  was  appro- 
priated for  this  equipment  assistance.  But 
States  elected  to  use  substantial  amounts  of 
their  special  section  33  apportionment  for 
equipment  assistance  last  year.  In  total,  re- 
ports from  the  States  now  show  that  a 
total  of  $36.7  million  was  used  for  equipment 
assistance  last  year. 

Our  fourth  chart  shows  the  amounts  used 
for  equipment  assistance  for  needy  schools  in 
1970  and  1971.  You  will  note  that  most  of 
these  funds  went  to  schools  that  were  al- 
ready operating  a  food  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  already  par- 
ticipating schools  did  have  "grossly  Inade- 
quate" equipment.  But,  we  now  believe  great- 
er emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  bring  needy  "no-program" 
pchools  into  the  Type  A  program. 

We  are  holding  equipment  funds  In  1973  to 
the  $16.1  million  authorised  in  our  appropria- 
tion act.  We  have  amended  our  regulations 
to  place  a  positive  obligation  on  Stittes  to 
seek  out — and  work  with — needy  "no-pro- 
gram" schools.  And,  we  are  proposing  that 
at  least  half  of  each  State's  equipment  funds 
be  held  In  reserve  for  "no-program"  schools 
until  March  1 — unlaii  the  State  can  demon- 
strate that  the  funds  should  be  roleaaed  for 
already  participating  schools  at  an  earlier 
date. 

amcKABT 

Rotumlng  to  our  August  13th  proposals  on 
the  distribution  of  cash  assistance  funds  to 
the  States,  we  would  want  to  empbaslae 
these  points : 

Firrt,  our  proposals  are  not  designed  to 
save  funds.  We  expect  to  spend  all  the  funds 
authorised  In  our  1973  appropriation  aot. 

Second,  we  have  not  reduced  the  maximum 
rates  of  assistance  that  were  authorised  for 
last  year. 

TMrd,  we  will  be  placing  a  floor  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  11  rates  on  a  Statewide 
basis  for  the  flrst  time — a  floor  that  Is  guAran- 
teed  no  matter  how  much  expansion  a  State 
is  able  to  achieve. 
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Fourth,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  continued  a  method  of  distributing 
funds  among  the  States  which — becatise  of 
the  vagaries  of  statistical  apportionment 
formulas — allowed  some  States  a  "funding 
fe«st"  while  other  States  suSered  ftom  a 
"funding  famine". 

Finally,  we  want  to  re-emphs«lse  that  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  oontemplated 
that  the  funding  of  the  program  would  be  a 
Joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  responsibility. 
This  principle  was  re-afllrmed  In  the  Public 
l>aw  91-248  amendments.  One  of  those 
amendments  required,  beginning  this  fiscal 
year  that  all  States  put  State  tax  revenues 
into  the  program.  It  also  provided  that 
States  should  disburse  these  tax  revenues 
In  a  manner  that  would  concentrate  them 
on  aaslBtance  to  the  neediest  schools. 


COMMUNICA-nONS     PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

PaosPBCTcrs  RsuiTivx  to  Altzbations  to 
TaBASTTST  Bmu>rNO 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlBtrator,  Qeneral 
Services  Administration,  tranonltting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  amending  the  au- 
thorization for  alterations  to  the  Treasury 
Building  and  tbe  Treasury  Annex,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  jointly,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3483.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  sup- 
port for  improvements  In  Indian  education, 
and  for  other  purpoeee   (Rept.  No.  93-384). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.    JAVrrs     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BaooKX,  Mr.  Hattikij),  Mr.  STAVToan, 
Mr.   Tait.  Mr.   Mathzas,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,     Mr.     ScBwxixxK,     and     Mr. 
Saxbk) : 
S.  3633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  permit  a  tax  credit  for 
the  creation  of  additional  jobs.  Referred  to 
the  Ooounlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HAIDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaocK) : 
S.  3633.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  bridge  on  a  Federal  dam.  Referred 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.ANDKRSON: 
S.  3634.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  National 
Forest  lands  within  the  Carson  and  Santa 
Fe   National   Forests   in   the   State   of   New 
Mexico  for  certain  private  lands  within  the 
Pledra  Lumbra  Grant,  In  the  State  at  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRS : 
S.  3636.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  exempt 
from  certain  provisions  of  such  title,  motor 
vehicles  used  in  carrying  processed  milk 
producu.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


ByMr.  HARTKZ: 

S.  3686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Hac- 
ardous  Substances  Act,  to  provide  for  a  spe- 
cial study  of  household  detergents  and  to 
provide  for  the  labeling  of  those  household 
detergents  found  to  be  hazardous,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BSALL: 

S.  3687.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and 
rescue  companies  the  rates  of  postage  on 
second  class  and  third  class  btilk  rwi^iiiTipi 
appllcaUjle  to  certain  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions. Referred  to  tbe  Committee  oo  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RBBOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweikkr,  Mr. 
SxAFroBD,  Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr. 
Williams  > : 

S.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  tax 
credit  for  the  creation  of  additional  jobs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy, as  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  done.  I  shall 
be  offering  a  measure  which  I  hope  will 
materially  Improve  the  administration's 
proposal  for  job  developmoit  through  an 
Investment  tax  credit. 

"nie  difficulty,  ba  I  see  it,  with  the  Job 
development  investment  tax  credit  aa  it 
has  been  proposed  is  that  it  is  essentially 
based  on  capital  goods  and  does  not  have 
a  direct  and  Immediate  relationship  to 
the  increase  of  employment  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  incentive  which  is 
furnished  by  the  tax. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  mystif  and 
Senators  Brooke,  Cook,  Hatfield,  Ma- 
thias, Packwood,  Percy,  Randolph,  Sax- 
be,  SCHWEIKEK.  Staffokd,  Taft,  and  Wil- 
liams, I  Introduce  a  bill,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  to 
provide  a  direct  incentive,  through  the 
use  of  a  tax  credit,  to  every  business  in 
America  to  expand  its  work  force. 

Under  this  bill  any  employer  whose 
empl03rees  work  more  man-dasrs  during 
taxable  years  beginning  In  1972  or  1973 
than  In  the  Immediately  preceding  tax- 
able year  would  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit 
in  the  amount  of  M  per  (ulditlooal  man- 
day — approximately  $1,000  per  man- 
year.  All  employers  would  be  eligible  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
the  credit  which  would  be  availtUiile  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  additional  man- 
dsiys  attributable  to  mergers  or  acquisi- 
tions or  the  fact  that  an  employer  was 
not  in  the  business  during  the  entire  im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year  the 
amount  of  the  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  maiwiTni^tii 
this  tax  credit  wUl  cost  the  Treasury  $1.8 
billion  auid  result  in  approximate  500,- 
000  new  jobs  in  tbe  first  year  of  opera- 

tlOQ. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  credit  Unked  di- 
rectly to  expansion  of  employmant  Is  a 
logical  complement  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  prt^ioBed  by  the  admlniatratloin: 


in  my  judgment  both  should  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  our  efforts  to  restore  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  fuU  emplojrment 
through  a  new  economic  policy.  Tto/b  In- 
vestment tax' credit  is  primarily  designed 
to  provide  an  Incentive  to  buatneesmen 
to  modernize  capital  facilities:  but  It  win 
provide  jobs  only  in  directly  and  mostly 
in  capital  goods  industries.  It  is  also  true 
that  In  some  cases,  the  use  of  automation 
will  actually  reduce  employment.  That 
is  nothing  against  tt. 

Just  about  one-half  of  American  busi- 
ness is  service  and  the  other  half  Is  man- 
ufacturing. The  President's  proposal 
would,  except  in  the  indirect  ways  I  men- 
tioned, not  really  affect  the  service  In- 
dustries. 

Under  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, on  the  other  hand,  all  industries, 
including  Uie  service  Industries  which 
now  «nploy  almost  50  percent  of  all 
American  workers,  will  be  encouraged  to 
expand  their  workforce.  In  addition, 
since  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit  is 
keyed  directly  to  additional  man-days 
worked  rather  than  net  increase  m  pay- 
roll cost,  it  will  particularly  encourage 
employment  of  low-income,  marginally 
skilled  emplo3rees. 

The  use  of  additional  man-dairs,  rather 
than  increased  payroll  cost,  also  greatly 
simplifies  administration  of  the  law.  At 
the  same  time,  because  the  term  "man- 
day"  is  defined  in  the  bill  as  a  day  upon 
which  an  emplos^ee  works  at  least  7 
hours — or  a  cumulative  total  of  8  hours 
in  the  case  of  part-time  employees — 
there  is  no  possibility  that  an  employer 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
credit  simply  by  working  his  employees 
overtime  or  hiring  part-time  emplo3rees 
to  replace  full-time  employees.  Finally, 
the  bill  contains  a  safeguard  against  eco- 
nomic exploitation  by  providing  that  no 
credit  is  allowable  for  any  man-days 
worked  by  employees  who  are  paid  less 
than  the  prevailing  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

As  I  already  stated,  preliminary  com- 
puterized analysis  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  indicates  that 
the  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  produce  approxi- 
mately 500,000  additional  Jobs  by  the  end 
of  the  fourth  quarter  after  it  flrst  goes 
into  effect.  The  cost  to  the  Treasury 
would  total  approximately  $1.8  billioD 
during  the  flrst  year  and  would  taper  off 
sharply  thereafter. 

In  addition.  Senator  Brookx  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  Is  joining  me  In  spon- 
soring this  tax  credit  proposal,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  similsu'  pro- 
posal by  Professors  B.  F.  Roberts  and 
Richard  N.  Thunen  of  the  California 
economic  forecasting  project.  Although 
there  are  differences  between  the  Rob- 
erts-Thunoi  proposal  and  my  own,  the 
general  theory  is  the  same:  a  tax  credit 
linked  directly  to  expansion  of  employ- 
ment, lliey  have  concluded  that  such  a 
tax  credit  "could  significantly  stimulate 
employment  and  production,  increase 
both  labor  income  and  profits,  rediioe  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  diminish  tnflattonary 
pressures." 

I  find  considerable  support  for  the 
basic  concept  which  I  have  put  fcH-ward. 
and  I  am  deeply  gratlfled  that  ao  many 
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Senators  have  Joined  me  In  sponsoring  It. 
I  hope  we  can  get  action  on  the  measure, 
either  In  its  own  right  or  most  probably 
as  an  amendment  to  the  President's 
measure  which  will  In  due  course  be  be- 
fore us  as  it  comes  over  from  the  other 
body.  If  other  Members  wish  to  Join  us 
in  this  effort,  I  would  certainly  be  very 
grateful. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo,  as 
ft^ows: 

8.  3633 
A  bin  to  ameod  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  a  tax  credit  for  tbe  crea- 
tion of  additional  jobe 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  ant  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thU 
Act  may  be  died  as  tbe  "finployment  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1971". 

STATKMKinr  OF  FXIfDINOS  AND  WUWPOBMB 

Sec.  3.  The  Congrees  finds  and  decl&ree 
that— 

( 1 )  high  unemployment  peralsts  in  the  Na- 
tion despite  all  prevloua  efforts  made  to 
ameliorate  It; 

(2)  high  unMnploymant  rapnaente  a  trag- 
edy for  mlllloDa  of  wotkeai  who  are  unable 
to  find  galnlul  employment,  and  a  waste  oi 
the  Nation's  moet  precious  resource — Its 
workers; 

(3)  high  unemployment  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  American  consumers  and 
thereby  hinders  econotnlc  growth; 

(4)  under  section  1  of  tbe  Act  of  February 
20.  1940  (16  U.S.C.  i  1031)  It  Is  the  respponsl- 
blllty  of  tlie  Federal  GoTemment  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  encourage  full  employ- 
ment. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  special  Incentive  to  private  biul- 
neases  of  all  types  to  expand  their  work  force. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  l  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  40.  EXPAirsioi*  ov  Emplotmxnt. 

"(a)  OxirxxAL  Rtjlx. — For  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  employment 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  four 
dollan  by  tha  number  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing tbe  total  number  of  man-days  worked  by 
all  of  his  employees  during  the  base  period 
from  the  number  of  man-days  worked  by  all 
of  his  employees  during  the  current  taxable 
year. 

••(b)  LncrrATioir. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  la)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  tbe  Uxable 
year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  al- 
lowable under  section  33  (relating  to  foreign 
Ux  credit),  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest),  section  37  (relating  to 
retirement  Income) .  and  eectton  38  (relating 
to  Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty). 

"(c)  DajmiTiowa. — 

"(1)  Bass  pbooo.— As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'base  period"  means  the  taxable  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  current  taxable 
year 

"(2)  Man-oats. — As  used  In  thU  section, 
tbe  term  'man-days'  means  a  calendar  day 
on  which  at  least  seven  hours  of  work  Ix 
pterformed  by  one  employee,  provided  that.  In 
the  case  of  employees  working  less  than  seven 
hours  per  day.  each  eight  hours  worked  by 
one  or  more  such  employees  shall  be  counted 
as  one  man -day. 

"(d)  Spsciai,  RuLa. — 

"(I)  Hbw  anemi— ■— a  taxpayer  who  had 


no  employees  during  the  base  period,  or  who 
was  not  engaged  In  business  during  tbe  full 
base  period,  shall  determine  the  credit  al- 
lowable to  him  under  subsection  (a)  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretary  or  bis  delegates. 

"(3)  MxBmx  CONSOUDATION8,  WTC. — When- 
ever a  taxpayer  Increases  tbe  total  number 
of  man-days  worked  by  his  employees  during 
the  taxable  year  by  purchasing  or  otheru-lse 
acquiring  the  business  operations  of  another 
taxpayer,  he  shall  adjust  his  base  period  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  credit  allowable  to  him  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  and  subsequent  tax- 
able years. 

"(3)  No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  man-day  worked  by  any  em- 
ployee unless  such  employee  was  paid  for  his 
work  during  such  man-day  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  then  pre- 
.scrlbed  under  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

"(e)  RacTTLATioifa. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  40.  Over- 
payments of  tax."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

"Sac.  40.  Expansion  of  employment. 
"Sbc.  41.  Overpayments  of  tab." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1971.  and  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Join  Senator  Javits  In  Introducing 
the  Employment  Incentive  Act  of  1971. 
which  sets  forth  an  employment  tax 
credit  proposal  of  enormous  significance. 
Senator  Javits  and  I  have  already  Joined 
together  with  other  Republican  col- 
leagues in  introducing  Senate  bUls  2413 
and  2414  which  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Wages  and 
Prices  and  a  National  Productivity  Coim- 
cil  to  mitlRate  against  the  effects  of  in- 
flation and  bring  about  price  stability. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day Is  designed  to  provide  a  direct  in- 
centive for  all  employers  to  expand  their 
work  forces  and,  hence,  productive  ca- 
pacity. This  fiscal  policy  instrument 
could  significantly  stimulate  employment 
and  production,  increase  both  labor  in- 
come and  profits,  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, and  diminish  Inflationary  pressures. 

Faculty  research  at  the  University  of 
California.  Berkeley's  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  dealt  with  the  poten- 
tial of  an  employment  tax  credit  as  an 
Instrument  for  increasing  employment 
and  dampening  inflationary  pressures. 
The  results  of  experiments  using  an  econ- 
ometric model  suggest  that  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit  can  have  a  significant 
impact. 

Prof.  B.  P.  Roberts,  director  of  the 
California  economic  forecafitlng  project 
at  Berkeley,  and  his  assistant,  Richard 
N.  Thunen.  suggest  in  a  policy  working 
paper  dated  September  22.  1971,  that  If 
the  employment  tax  credit  were  used  as 
a  supplement  to  the  President's  "new 
economic  policy."  by  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1972  employment  would  increase  by 
1.9  million  workers.  ONP  by  $23.7  bUllon. 
wages  by  $24.3  billion  and  profits  by  $3.7 
billion.  In  addition,  the  imemployment 
rate  would  have  been  reduced  by  0.7  per- 
cent and  the  Federal  deficit  by  $5.9  bll- 
Uon. 


The  proposed  policy  instrument  is  a 
tax  credit  granted  to  employers  for  net 
additions  to  employment.  Under  the  pro- 
poeal  being  advanced  today,  any  employ- 
er whose  employees  work  more  total  man- 
days  in  any  year  than  in  previous  years, 
will  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit  in  the 
amount  of  $4  per  man-day,  or  approxi- 
mately $1,000  per  man-year. 

As  Senator  Javtts  has  pointed  out,  this 
proposal  is  a  logical  complement  to  the 
administration's  proposal  for  restoration 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  for  capital 
facilities.  The  employment  tax  credit, 
however,  would  not  depend  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  capital  goods  and  would 
benefit  all  industries  including  those 
service  industries  which  do  not  acquire 
capital  goods. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  with  some  Jus- 
tification, that  restoration  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  may  not  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  on  Jobs  in  1972.  Last 
week,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
although  the  tax  credit  would  be  univer- 
sally welcomed  by  business  leaders,  it 
probably  would  not  have  a  major  effect 
on  capital  spending  plans  for  1972.  Most 
businesses,  however,  would  reap  substan- 
tial profits  if  it  is  applied  to  equipment 
which  has  already  been  ordered  and  to 
machinery  that  would  have  been  ordered 
even  if  the  tax  credit  had  not  been  an- 
nounced. While  there  were  some  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule — most  notably, 
the  railroad  industry.  The  New  York 
Times'  survey  was  significant.  I  ask  that 
the  complete  text  of  this  article  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

While  I  support  the  basic  proposition 
of  an  employment  tax  credit  as  outlined 
by  Senator  Javits ,  additional  thought 
must  be  given  to  refining  its  provisions. 
Instead  of  limiting  its  effectiveness  to  a 
2-year  period  as  l.s  true  of  the  Javits  bill 
and  freezing  the  credit  rate  at  $4  per 
man-day,  greater  flexibility  might  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  proposal. 

Thus,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
University  of  California  study: 

The  tax  credit  .  .  .  [could]  be  calculated 
as  a  fraction  of  the  wages  p&ld  to  the  em- 
ployee during  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Additional  incentives  would  thereby  be 
provided  to  employ  persons  with  tech- 
nical background  who  might  command 
higher  salaries.  In  addition,  as  the  Berke- 
ley study  recommends : 

Locatlonal  variations  In  the  credit  rate  to 
preferentially  promote  employment  In  high 
unemployment  areas  could  be  obtained  by 
calculating  the  credit  rate  as  a  function  of 
the  local  unemployment  rate. 

To  obtain  maximum  flexibility,  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  or  his  designee — 
for  example,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue — could  obtain  employment 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  thereafter  announce  tax  credit 
rates  applicable  to  various  workers,  var- 
ious indu-strles  and  various  localities.  The 
credit  rate  could  be  structured  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  unemployment  rates 
were  high,  the  employment  tax  credit 
could  be  pegged  at  a  correspondingly 
high  level.  Conversely,  as  we  approach 
full  employment,  the  employment  tax 
credit  could  approcu:h  zero. 

The  employment  tax  credit  could  thus 
be  structured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  In- 
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duce  additional  employment  during 
periods  of  rising  unemployment,  while 
eliminating  such  inducements  when 
labor  is  scarce.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  automatic  stabilizing  system  are  clear 

The  employment  tax  credit  which  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  I  are  proposing  is  based 
on  the  presumption  that  employers  will 
lind  the  utilization  of  SMlditional  inputs 
of  labor  more  profitable  if  the  cost  of 
these  inputs  is  reduced;  and  that  such 
fiscal  stimuli  should  be  applied  during 
periods  of  high  unemplosmaent. 

I  have  been  extremely  impressed  with 
the  initial  conclusions  of  the  Berkeley 
.study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
policy  working  paper  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take  bold 
measures  to  Increase  employment  not 
only  during  this  period  of  adjustment, 
but  during  similar  periods  which  vrtll  un- 
doubtedly recur.  'The  employment  tax 
credit  offers  an  extremely  effective  tool 
vshich  can  be  used  to  address  to  these 
pressing  needs. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  give  this  pro- 
l>osal  and  the  variations  which  I  have 
discussed  above  his  personal  attention  in 
formulating  phase  n  policy  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  Sept.  20,  1971  ] 
Tax  Credit  Seen  as  a  Spur  to  Peoptts,  Not 
Jobs;  Minor  Impact  on  Spencing  Expected 

(By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 

President  Nixon's  proposed  tax  credit  of 
H)  per  cent  on  business  Investments  In  new 
machluery  and  equipment  appears  more 
likely  to  Increase  corporate  profits  than  to 
create  additional  Jobs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers next  year. 

And  although  the  tax  credit  has  been  al- 
most universally  welcomed  by  business  lead- 
ers. It  probably  will  not  have  a  major  effect 
on  capital  spending  plans  for  1972,  particu- 
larly during  tbe  first  half  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  New  Tork  Times  survey. 

Most  companies  said  they  will  replace  ma- 
'  hlnery  and  equipment  at  about  the  same 
rule  they  had  planned  before  last  month's 
announcement   of   the  proposed   tax   credit. 

The  program  that  was  billed  by  President 
Nixon  as  one  that  wUl  create  more  Jobe  for 
Americans  may  do  precisely  that  In  the  long 
run. 

ETTECT    IS    ASSESSED 

But  for  the  next  six  months  to  a  year  at 
least,  Its  impact  vrtll  be  more  strongly  felt 
on  corporate  proflt-and-loss  statements,  In- 
dustrialists and  economists  asserted. 

Few  new  Jobs  wUl  be  created  quickly 
through  plant  expansion  or  in  the  Industries 
.supplying  new  machinery,  the  survey  Indi- 
cated. Moet  businesses,  however,  wUl  reap 
extra  profits  If  the  tax  credit  Is  passed,  be- 
cause It  applies  to  equipment  already  or- 
dered and  to  machinery  tbat  would  have 
been  ordered  even  if  the  tax  credit  had  not 
Neen  announced. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  surveyed 
that  the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  pros- 
perity because  of  his  accumulated  savings. 
Also  the  general  level  of  economic  activity 
will  be  a  more  Important  factor  in  deter- 
mining capital  spending  than  the  investment 
lAx  credit. 

No  businessmen  were  wUUng  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  the  credit,  since  It  gives 
them  a  significant  tax  advantage  for  their 
machinery  and  equipment  spending,  whether 
or  not  such  spending  was  planned  t>efore  the 
announcement. 

Most  indtutrles,  however,  said  they  would 


not  BubstantlaUy  Increase  their  level  of  capi- 
tal QMnding.  An  exception  was  the  railroad 
Industry,  which  predicted  a  heavy  influx  of 
freight  oar  orders  if  the  tax  credit  is  passed. 

Many  btislnesses.  It  was  pointed  out,  have 
long  lead  times  for  their  major  capital  proj- 
ects, sometimes  as  long  as  five  or  six  years. 
This  reduces  tbe  short-term  impaot  of  a  tax 
credit. 

Economists  generaUy  agreed  that  the  Im- 
mediate impact  would  l>e  slight.  Albert  H. 
Cox  Jr.,  chief  economist  of  Lionel  D.  Edie 
&  Co.,  the  economic  forecasting  arm  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc., 
said  capital  spending  will  probably  rise  by 
about  8  per  cent  next  year  if  the  credit  Is 
aUowed. 

He  explained,  however,  that  tbe  increase 
would  probably  be  6  per  cent  even  if  the  tax 
credit  were  not  i>assed  by  Congress  and  If 
new,  liberalized  depreciation  guidelines  were 
eimoinated. 

Mr.  Cox  noted  that  "a  goodly  part  of  capi- 
tal spending  for  1973  Is  already  firmly  In 
place,"  and  said  "remaining  decisions,  over 
the  next  six  months  at  least,  wW  depend  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  tempo  of  incoming 
orders  and  production." 

Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh,  chief  economist  of 
the  Conference  Board,  an  organisation  of 
businessmen,  agreed  that  the  tax  credit  his- 
torically has  had  a  stlmiUatlng  effect,  but 
with  a  six-month  to  nine-month  time  lag. 

"Its  Impact  won't  be  very  great,"  he  said. 
"It  wUI  be  a  nUnor  rather  than  a  major  role, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  significant  ons." 

Mr.  Oalnsbrugh  was  critical  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  tax  credit  tliat  restricts  it  to  pur- 
chases of  eqiUpment  made  In  the  United 
States. 

"Exclusions  of  that  type  can  only  lead  to 
restraint  of  trade."  he  asserted.  Purthermore, 
he  s&id,  for  mitTtmiim  eCectivenees,  a  tax 
credit  should  be  spread  out  over  a  protracted 
period.  The  President's  proposed  10  per  cent 
credit  is  for  one  year,  with  a  6  per  cent  credit 
thereafter. 

Pierre  A.  Rlnfet.  president  of  Hinfret- 
Boeton  Associates  Inc.,  a  consulting  com- 
pany, predicted  that  the  credit  may  be  made 
retroactive  to  AprU  1  rather  than  Aug.  16  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon.  He  also  was  optimistic 
about  its  Impact  on  spending. 

"My  hunch  Is  that  It  wUl  make  a  difference 
next  year,"  Mr.  Rlnfret  said,  noting  that  It 
usually  takes  three  months  after  passage  of 
such  a  tax  credit  for  Investment  decisions  to 
be  made,  and  six  months  for  the  Impact  to  be 
visible. 

The  tax  credit.  Mr.  Rlnfret  pointed  out,  ap- 
plies to  machinery  and  eqiUpment  at  the 
point  It  is  placed  in  service,  not  when  It  Is 
ordered  or  paid  for. 

NO    speed-up    PLiANNXD 

This  means,  he  said,  that  the  formula 
■  peclfylng  a  topheavy  10  per  cent  credit  for 
one  year  Is  virtually  meaningjees.  because 
most  heavy  machinery  cannot  be  entered  and 
put  into  service  within  a  year. 

It  seems  likely,  he  observed,  that  a  flat  7 
per  cent  continuing  credit  wUl  be  adopted. 

"The  tax  credit's  initial  Impact  will  clearly 
be  an  improvement  In  the  bottom  line  (of  the 
profit  statement) ,"  he  said,  "but  we  should 
begin  to  see  new  orders  moving  forward  by 
the  second  quarter  of  1973." 

Many  businessmen  asserted,  however,  that 
they  bad  no  Intention  of  subetantially  speed- 
ing up  their  purchases  of  machinery  and 
equipment  next  year. 

A  spokesman  for  American  Metal  Climax, 
Inc.,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  company, 
said  the  concern's  capital  spending  next  yaar 
probably  wlU  match  this  year's  •ITO-miUion 
rate. 

"The  tax  credit  Isn't  going  to  make  an 
awful  lot  of  difference  to  us,"  he  said.  "On  a 
one-year  basis  it's  really  meaningless  in  mak- 
ing decisions.  We're  In  favor  of  It,  though, 
because  It  will  help  business  generally  and 
stimulate  demand  for  tlM  things  we  prodiMS." 


An  executive  for  one  of  the  country^  large 
steel  produces  said  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  capital  spending  programs  in  his  com- 
pany woiUd  be  accelerated  by  the  tax  credit. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  mdustry  has  Just 
finished  a  majdr  round  of  capital  improve- 
ment and  is  currently  operating  at  only  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

A  generally  cautious  attitude  was  found  in 
the  chemical  Industry.  A  spokesman  for  K.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  It  would 
be  difficult  to  pinpoint  any  shcrt-tetm  effect 
of  the  tax  credit  on  du  Font's  capital  Invest- 
ment program. 

NEXDS    ARX    CONSmBUCD 

The  company  makes  decisions  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  btislneas,  he  said,  rather  than  on  - 
tax  advantages.  He  noted,  however,  that  over 
the  long  term,  the  credit  win  provide  more 
funds  for  investment  and  could  have  a  stim- 
ulstlng  Impact  on  future  construction  spend- 
ing. 

Gordon  Grand,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Olln  Corporation,  a  chem- 
ical and  metal  producer,  said  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  have  Uttie  or  no 
short-term  effect,  since  the  company's  capi- 
tal spending  Is  scheduled  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

"However,"  the  executive  said,  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  credit  would  make  additional 
cash  available  for  capital  projects,  it  would 
tend  to  speed  up  spending  on  those  projects 
that  were  being  deferred  until  more  funds 
were  available.  The  question  often  is  not 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  a  certain  project 
but  when,  and  the  tax  credit  might  reduce 
the  waiting  time." 

The  Impaot  of  the  tax  credit  in  tbe  Qhaml- 
cal  Industry  may  be  diminished,  one  observ- 
er said,  by  the  anK>unt  of  excess  plant  capac- 
ity, currently  about  3S  per  cent.  Surges  in 
capital  spending  normally  occur  only  when 
production  reaches  about  90  per  cent  of 
capacity,  he  asserted. 

so  MX  camciBii  voiced 

In  other  heavy  industries,  irtmtia.r  com- 
ments were  voiced,  as  well  as  speclflc  criti- 
cisms of  the  prop<»ed  credit.  The  oontroUer 
of  a  major  glass  producer,  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified,  said  he  would  Uke  to  see  the 
Oovernment  be  more  consistent  on  the  per- 
centage of  the  credit. 

Changes  in  either  direction,  he  said,  made 
corporate  investment  planning  very  dUficiilt. 
President  Nixon  recently  Indicated  he  would 
accept  a  7  per  cent  tax  credit  if  be  could 
not  get  a  10  per  cent  credit  through  Congrees. 

In  the  airUne  Industry,  the  offldal  position 
was  q>eUed  out  by  Stuart  O.  Tlfiton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 

He  said  restoration  of  the  investment  cred- 
it "would  be  one  of  tbe  moat  important 
stepe  that  could  be  taken  to  ease  the  flnan- 
cial  distress  within  tbe  atmns  Indnstry." 

Howew,  Donald  Uoyd-Jones,  eiaeutlTS 
vice  president  for  flnanoe  of  Amsilaan  Air- 
lines, said  be  doubted  whettMr  a  rsrtosmtlom 
of  tax  credit  would  have  much  affect  Initially, 
because  the  airlines  have  most  ai  ihr*i  equip-' 
ment  purchases  in  place  for  tbe  next  ttm 
years. 

■ISIIN  OKOnS  UNUXZLT 

"Because  of  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
capacity." he  said,  "it  is  doubtful  that  orders 
will  be  increased  by  the  domestic  carriers  for 
some  time." 

Mr.  Lloyd-Jonee  explained  tbat  tbe  air- 
lines have  been  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  accumulated  mvestment  credits  In  reeent 
years  because  tbetr  •^miwga  "have  been  so 
low." 

One  exception  to  tbe  generally  resened 
outlook  for  In  creased  capital  T»'>«n*g  was 
the  railroad  Industry.  Frank  K.  Bameit. 
chairman  ot  tbs  Union  Factflo  Bailroafd.  pra- 
dlcted  a  "great  Infltix"  of  ordeie  for  new  rail- 
road equipment  if  tbe  investment  cradlt  la 
restored. 

He  recalled  that  in  1B66,  when  a  7  per  cent 
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tax  credit  wma  In  force,  the  nUlnwda  ordered 
113,808  new  frdcbt  cats,  whereas  last  year 
tbotr  new  ordan  f«U  to  66,301. 

Ifr.  Biunett  wnphMliwd  that  the  Inveet- 
tnant  credit  ««■  orltloaUy  Importaot  to  tlM 
rallroard  oar  and  eqalpoMBt  buUdan.  "I  bopa 
to  Ood  they  dont  maw  wtth  tt  too  lone," 
heaald. 

iMtiuiKT  oif  fiaiwia 

ill.  Bamett's  prediction  waa  borne  out  by 
Samuel  B.  Casey,  Jr.,  prarident  of  PuUman. 
Inc..  the  world's  laifiaat  freight  car  bulhlar. 
He  aald  th«t  within  73  hours  of  the  Prasl- 
dent's  speech,  his  oompany  bad  reoelTed  In- 
quiries regarding  poaslble  porohases  d  about 
10,000  oars,  r^xvaentliig  an  InTsaliiwiit  of 
•150-mlUlan  to  •SOO-mllllon. 

"This  Is  the  same  kind  of  exercise  these 
railroads  want  through  In  ISWl  and  again  In 
1968  so  thay  ooold  be  aosursd  of  dalivary 
of  oan  In  the  event  the  credit  was  graatad." 
be  asid. 

A  qyokasman  for  the  Norfolk  U  Western 
Baaway.  said  the  tniilmunt  tax  oradM  da- 
llberatloQs  wouM  be  a  "slgnlftoant  factor"  in 
his  railroad's  oonslderation  at.  Its  1973  capi- 
tal budget.  In  1971  th«  If.  &  W.  Is  spending 
fina  g-Twiiu/Mi  oa  upgrading  and  Unprorlng 
Its  plant  and  equtpment. 

Bepreaentatlvas  at  liMMMng  paper  ootnpantfs 
aald  the  InTeatmoot  tax  credit  was  not  likely 
to  baTe  much  Impact  on  their  aa(>ttal  spend- 
ing plana.  The  key  reason,  they  said,  was  the 
current  lev«l  of  slugglah  rtatnanrt  In  the  In- 
duatzy,  a  altuatlon  that  baa  created  con- 
siderable *"~~"'*'  of  ^lare  productive  capac- 
ity. 

Paul  A.  Oorman,  president,  and  cbalmian  of 
the  International  Paper  Oompany,  the  largest 
in  the  Industry,  offered  this  onmmsnt: 


suffuaiau 

"WhUe  the  International  Paper  Oompany 
soUdly  supports  the  Administration's  eoo- 
oomlc  policies,  the  capacity  situation  In  tbs 
paper  Industry  Ls  auch  that  Investment  tax 
credit  propoeals  are  not  likely  to  have  an 
Inunedlate  influence  on  our  capital  apend- 
Ing  plans." 

Peter  J.  \*^i^ngtxwn,  %  noe  president  oT  Xt» 
Union  Camp  CXvporatloa,  Wayne,  VJ.,  said 
tt  waa  '•dUBeutt  to  gangs  the  impact  of  the 
LnTeetment  tax  credit  unttl  Its  exact  terms 
were  known." 

"A  7  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  credit  by  It- 
aell,"  he  said,  "ahould  not  be  enough  to  away 
a  rtectalon  on  equipment  that'a  going  to  be 
used  for  30  yeara." 

A  more  important  factor,  Mr.  lCcL*ugbIln 
explained,  la  the  rate  of  return  on  Inveat- 
meut.  "Bight  now,  retuma  la  the  paper  bual- 
neaa  are  so  low  that  we  are  not  planning  any 
major  expansion  of  capacity,"  he  aald. 

"A  more  logical  avenue"  for  paper  com- 
panies, Mr.  M^-J.»»nhHn  saxi,  would  be  ex- 
penditures for  ralatlvaly  minor  types  of 
equipment  that  oan  help  to  redtwe  costs  and 
improve  the  aAdency  of  existing  larger 
equipment. 

AOCXLiaATIOM    or    PBOJBCTS 

J.  W.  lioBwlney^  president  of  the  Uead 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio,  said  the  oom- 
pany'a  capital  apendlng  plana  would  not  be 
"much  dlSerent"  because  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  but  aald  aome  projects  might  be 
sooelerated  from  1973  Into  1973. 

Mr.  McSwlney  said  the  credit  would  be  "a 
welcome  help  to  caab  flow  and  s  good  Incen- 
tive for  the  future." 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  MclAugfalln  of  Union 
Camp  aald  that  the  inveatment  tax  credit 
would  "help  proflta"  and  alao  be  a  "slgnlfl- 
cant"  contributor  to  cash  flow. 

He  noted  that  Union  Oamp's  earnings  In 
1970  and  earty  1971  wars  enhanced  subatan- 
Ually  by  the  oompieUon  of  projects  that  be- 
gan under  the  earlier  investment  tax  credit 
program. 


Some  businessman  were  wary  of  the  tax 
credU.  For  example,  L.  Allan  Bohaflsr.  presi- 
dent ot  Bgln  National  Industries,  Inc.,  which 
imports  and  aaaemblee  watches  and  other 
consumer  products,  aald  the  uncertainties 
about  the  timing  of  the  credit  have  created 
confusion. 

Some  Industries  that  are  not  capital  In- 
tensive, like  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
said  they  did  not  oppoee  the  tax  credit,  but 
did  not  find  it  particularly  helpful  either. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Warner-Lambert 
Company  said:  "We  believe  the  investment 
tax  credit  wUl  be  helpful  to  buaioeas  in  gen- 
eral and  to  Warner-I<ambert.  But  since  we 
are  not  a  capital  intoDslve  Industry,  wa  won't 
be  making  'go-or-no-go'  deciaiona  on  plant 
expansion  based  on  the  propoaed  regula- 
tions." 

"Our  capital  inveatment  program  in  1071 
will  again  be  in  the  area  of  980-miUion,  and 
therefore  the  profKieed  reg^ulation  should 
have  a  favorable  effect." 

A  Pflzer,  Inc.,  apokesman  added  that  there 
had  been  no  deciaiona  on  capital  spending 
that  were  induced  by  the  Presldent'a  pro- 
poaala. 

The  textUe  Industry,  like  othere.  welcomed 
the  Investment  tax  credit  aa  a  significant 
earnings  development. 

James  D.  Plnley,  chairman  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co..  Inc.,  said  : 

"The  investment  credit  propoeed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  be  very  significant  to  the 
United  States  textile  industry.  The  industry 
is  losing  joba  becauae  of  imports,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Inveatment  credit  will  do  aome  good 
toward  rectifying  thla  situation." 

PlAira    HZU>   TTWCHAMOXD 

Jamee  Bobiaon,  chairman  of  Indian  Head, 
Inc.,  aald:  "The  tax  credit  ia  very  welcome  but 
it  doea  not  change  any  of  our  plans.  We  lay 
out  our  capital  expenditurea  program  on  a 
ttuee-year  model  plan — and  any  alngle  type 
of  credit  is  not  enough  to  make  a  margin 
Investment  viable.  We  have  been  investing 
•17  or  •18-mlllion  a  year  steadily  over  the  laat 
few  yeara — and  it  doeant  change  much  when 
buaineaa  gets  bad.  Of  course,  we  do  take  ad- 
vantage of  special  Bltuatlona  as  they  arlae,  but 
that  baa  aoChlng  to  do  wtth  a  tax  credit." 

Ely  Callaway  Jr.,  president  of  Burlington 
Industries  said  his  oompany's  Investment 
plans  an  based  on  the  nseda  of  the  market 
and  an  not  particularly  influenced  by  tax 
credits.  In  the  case  of  Burlington,  he  aald,  it 
luta  been  subject  to  a  disadvantage  t>y  the 
fact  that  large  investments  for  knitting  ma- 
chinery made  in  Burope  oonstituto  a  large 
part  of  the  company's  capital  improvement, 
and  there  ia  no  tax  credit  on  foreign  ma- 
cliinery. 

Capital  spending  In  tlie  auto  industry  la 
expected  to  rlae  in  1973  apurred  by  both  the 
Inoentlvea  of  the  President's  new  economic 
policy  and  the  aweeteners  offered  to  car  buy- 
era  by  the  elimination  of  the  exdae  tax  on 
purchaaee.  obaervera  aald. 

The  elimination  of  the  exciae  tax  ahould 
inereaee  the  number  of  cars  aold,  putting 
preaaun  on  existing  plants  and  equipment 
while  the  capital  apendlng  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram will  encourage  equipment  purchases 
in  1973  rathsr  than  1973. 

The  lower  labor  oasts  at  foreign  oar  manu- 
facturera  will  make  plant  automation  mon 
attractive,  with  a  llktfy  increased  commit- 
ment to  this  form  of  capital  apendlng. 

EMPtx>TMXNT  Tax  CsxDrr:   Pboposal  roa 

STASILlZaTIOM    POUCT  ■ 

(By  B.  F.  Boberte  and  Blchard  M.  Thunen, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Septem- 
ber 33.  1971) 

This  paper  suggoets  a  fiscal  policy  instru- 
ment— employment  tax  credit — which  in  the 


Pootnotes  at  end  at  article. 


current  economic  situation  could  slgnlfl- 
cantly  stimulate  employment  and  produc- 
tion, increase  both  labor  income  and  proflts, 
reduce  the  federal  deficit,  and  fUtninigh  iq.' 
fiatlonary  preesures. 

It  la  estimated  that  a  nuxleet  application 
of  this  instrument  aa  a  supplement  to  the 
Presldent'a  new  economic  program  could,  by 
fourth  quarter  1073.  Increase  employment 
by  1J»  million  workers,  ONP  by  »23.7  bil- 
lion, real  QNP  by  $17.0  bUllon,  wages  by 
•34.3  billion,  and  proflts  by  $3.7  billion;  and 
reduce  the  unemployment  rate  by  .7  percent, 
and  the  federal  deficit  by  •fi.S  billion,  more 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  President's  pro- 
gram alone.  Alao,  It  Is  expected  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  employment  tax  credit  will 
Improve  the  unemployment-inflation  trade- 
off and  permit  the  phasing  out  of  wage- 
price  controls  as  early  as  1972.  In  addition, 
this  fiscal  Instrument  can  easily  be  struc- 
tured aa  an  automatic  atabUixer  which  once 
Implemented  will  not  need  adjustment,  and 
can  be  administered  by  the  Internal  Beve- 
nue  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Biiraau 
of  Labor  SUtUtlcs  without  additional  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  propoaed  policy  Instrument  la  a  tax 
credit  granted  to  employers  for  net  addi- 
tions to  employment.  The  tax  credit  asso- 
ciated with  each  net  new  employee  would 
be  calculated  as  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid 
to  the  employee  during  a  speclfled  period  of 
time."  The  magnitude  of  the  credit  fraction, 
or  credit  rate,  granted  the  employer  can  be 
structured  to  depend  progressively  upon  the 
unemployment  rate,  such  that  when  the 
unemployment  rate  la  high,  the  credit  would 
be  relatively  large,  but  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  la  low  (at  a  level  reflecting  only 
tranaltlonal  or  frlctlonal  unemployment  and 
generally  regarded  for  practical  p\irpoeee 
aa  "full  employment"),  the  credit  rat« 
would  go  to  xero.  The  employment  tax  credit 
would  thua  provide  a  progressive  induce- 
ment, through  labor  coat  reduction,  to  hire 
additional  employeea  when  labor  marketa 
are  alack  but  would  eliminate  the  induce- 
ment when  labor  marketa  are  tight  to  avoid 
upward  preaaure  on  wage  ratea."  Structured 
thla  way,  the  employment  tax  credit  haa  the 
character  of  an  automatic  atabUlzer. 

The  presumption  that  the  employment 
tax  credit  will  induce  additional  employment 
rests  on  the  plausible  notion  that  entre- 
preneura  will  find  the  utilization  of  addi- 
tional factor  inputs  more  profitable  If  the 
coat  of  additional  input  unite  la  reduced. 
ThU  notion  haa  been  the  basis  for  numerous 
Incentive  achemea  to  promote  local  indus- 
try It  la  alao  the  basis  for  belief  In  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Inveatment  Ux  credit  to- 
ward promoting  expenditurea  for  capital 
gooda.*  "^ 

While  the  employment  tax  credit  aharea 
the  aame  conceptual  foundation  aa  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  la  In  some  ways  sym- 
metric with  It,  there  are  Important  dlatlnc- 
tlona  relevant  to  the  dealgn  of  economic 
policy.  The  employment  tax  credit  la  tied 
to  a  primary  factor  of  production  (labor), 
provldea  a  direct  inducement  to  Increase  the 
productive  employment  of  labor  and  thun 
Increaae  the  aggregate  supply  of  gooda  and 
•ervlcee  and,  aubaequently.  by  Increasing 
total  wage  Income,  atlmulatea  demand.  The 
inveatment  tax  credit  ia  tied  to  a  produced 
factor  of  production  (capital),  provides  a 
direct  Inducement  to  order  new  capital  stock 
and  thus  Increase  aggregate  demand,  and 
bubsequently  atlmulatee  Increaaed  produc- 
tion of  capital  gooda  and  the  employment  of 
labor. 

The  alternativa  channala  of  aupply-demand 
veraua  demand-supply,   through   which   the 
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two  Inatrtimenta  are  routed,  are  of  crucial 
iriportance  for  designing  stablUzation  poli- 
cies under  the  current  circumstances  of  high 
unemployment  and  atrong  inflationary  pres- 
sures (price  rlaes  are  being  confined  by  the 
freeze  but  inflationary  pressures  persist ) .  The 
conventional  monetary  and  flacal  instru- 
ments, including  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
operate  through  the  denumd-aupply  channel 
aiid  are  currently  thought  to  face  an  un- 
la^urable  trade-oS  between  attainable  un- 
employment and  inflation.*  By  supplement- 
ing the  conventional  Instruments  by  others, 
such  as  the  employment  tax  credit,  which 
operate  through  the  supply-demand  channel, 
the  terms  of  the  apparent  unemployment- 
infiatlon  trade-off  might  be  substantially  im- 
proved.' A  crucial  effect  expected  from  the 
employment  tax  credit  is  an  expansion  of 
tiie  aggregate  supply  of  goods  and  servicea 
relutlvely  faster  than  aggregate  demand,  thus 
shifting  the  unemployment-Inflation  trade- 
off. 

Whether  the  employment  tax  credit  will 
actually  work  la,  of  course,  an  empirical  mat- 
ter that  oan  be  verlfled  only  if  implemented. 


Beaaoned  estimates  of  the  effects  can,  bow- 
ever,  be  derived  from  simulation  experiments 
with  econometric  models.  The  numerical  re- 
sults of  two  such  experlmenta,  uaing  the 
California  Economic  Forecasting  Project  na- 
tional econometric  model,  are  reported  here.' 
The  two  cases  reported  are : 

Case  I — President's  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram. 

The  principal  assiunptions  of  this  simu- 
lation are:  the  President's  program  of  Au- 
gust 14  is  enacted,  wage-price  control  will 
be  Implemented  after  the  freeze  to  restrict 
In&itlon  to  three  percent  annual  rate,  the 
Import  surcharge  Is  converted  to  a  five  per- 
cent revaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  mone- 
tary expansion  is  gradually  slowed  to  seven 
percent  aiuiual  rate. 

Case  n — Preeldent'a  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram Plus  Employment  Tax  Credit. 

The  principal  assumptions  of  this  simu- 
lation are  identical  with  those  of  Case  I 
plus  a  modest  application  of  the  employment 
tax  credit.  The  credit  rates  and  dollar 
amounts  of  the  credits  for  this  simulation 
are: 
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IV 
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It     III 


IV 
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II 


Craditrato 
(parcaaO- 

Credit 
(btUioas}. 


zee    23.  g    2Q.0    1S.6    12.2      1.2       5.0 
SM    KO    tS.S    IL6    I&.2    $1.7      «2.& 


The  credit  rates  ahown  iMre  have  been  cal- 
culated aa  an  increasing  tanctlan  of  the  un- 
employment rate  of  tb*  preceding  quarter. 
This  focmnlatlan  permits  U»  cradlt  rata 
which  will  ivply  fcr  any  spwrlflr  parted  to 
be  calculated  azkd  annoazkoed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period.  Tlicae  cradlt 
reeent  the  percent  of  wagw  p«Ul  to  net 
en^oyeee  (at  wage  nte  pnvmUlBg 
hired)  for  a  period  at  one  year. 
must  maintain  or  increaae  tiM  level  at  tlMlr 
unploymant  for  a  one  year  period  In  onlar 
to  receive  full  cndlt.  IhiniRDiia  otber  tat- 
mulaa,  giving  vailooi  ilagraea  at  ma^iaf- 
xoteat  Incenttve.  aze  pnelhle. 

The  simulation  resulta  at  Cease  I  and  n 
for  selected  varlablee  an  iiiiiiiiiiilMil  In  tbe 
following  tablea: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

()uartars 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Qutrteis                        III            IV 

1           II          III 

IV 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

Total  civilian  •mplaymant(niillioas  o(  dollar 

Casat 78.9       79.3 

Cssall 78.9        79.9 

1,  saasorully  adiustad): 

79.8  «.5       81.2 

80.9  81.9       82.9 

82.0 
83.9 

82.8 
84.9 

83.7 
85.9 

Corporata  praiHs  and 
iovantory  valuatiea 
adi«ntaiMit(ktllioas 
ot  dollan,  tsawnally 
adjostad  aanaal 
rata): 

Casal 

Casall 

Caanto  in  businass 
Invantorias  (bilHons 
ol  dellara,  saaMoally 
adjustad  annital 
rata): 

Caaal 

Caasll 

Fadaral  datot  (billioiis  ~ 
ot  dollars,  aaasoaaily 
adjustad  annual 
rata): 

Caaal 

Caaall 

77.0 
77.0 

S2.7 
84.3 

87.5 

9ao 

91.6 
95.1 

»4.4 
98.6 

97.4 
101.1 

10Ql4 
103.8 

Unamploymant  rata  (parcant,  aaaaonally  adj 

Caaal 6.1         8.0 

Casall 6.1         5.9 

uttad): 

5. 8         5. 7         5.  5 
5.6         5.3         <.9 

5.3 
4.6 

5.1 
4.4 

5.0 
4.2 

103.4 

106.3 

GNP(billiana  of  dollan,  laaaonalty  adjuttad 

Casal -1,0S6.3  1,079.7  1 

Casall 1,056.3  1.085.5  1 

annual  rata): 

,106.1  1,131.0  1,155.8  1 
117.7  1,147.7  1,176.7  1 

,180.6  1.205.5 
,204.3  1,230.9 

i,23as 

1,256.4 

1.1 
1.1 

5.2 
7.5 

8.5 
11.8 

10.2 
13.6 

11.4 
14.4 

11.7 
13.9 

11.7 
111 

Raal  GNP(billioniol  dollars,  lasaonally  adjustad  annual  rata): 

Casal 742.3      751.7      768.1.     78a2      792.3 

Casall 742.3      759.1      776.7      792.6      807.5 

804.1 
821.1 

815.9 
833.8 

827.6 
845.7 

11.4 

IM 

Wages  and  salarias 
(billions  of  dollars, 
seaaonally  adjustad 
annual  rata): 

Cuai S80.7     587.0 

Casall 580.7      592.3 

597.6     608.3     622.0 
609.5      625.4      643.5 

&3.S  2 
659.5 

64S.6 
673.9 

662.1 
687.5 

22.3 
22.3 

24.2 
24.9 

29.5 
29.2 

27.6 
25.8 

26.1 
23.0 

21-2 
15.3 

18.5 
113 

14.6 
5.1 

The  simulation  results  for  Cose  I,  the  Preei- 
denfa  program,  represent  a  moderately  op- 
timistic view.  Some  forecsLaters  are  suggeat- 
ing  greater  optimism  baaed  largely  on  greater 
consumer  and  Investor  enthuaiaam  than  ia 
suggested  here.  Begardleaa  which  view  of  tbe 
Presldent'a  program  la  used,  the  employment 
tax  credit  supplements  that  program  and  the 
relative  improvement  represented  by  Oaae 
n  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  eatlmat- 
tng  the  impact  of  the  employment  tax  credit. 

The  owe  II  reeults  show  an  Immedlato  re- 
sponse to  the  foiutb  quarter  1971  Introduc- 
tioa  of  the  employment  tax  credit.  Smploy- 
meiit.  output,  inventories,  wages,  and  proflta 
all  show  aubetantial  gains.  With  the  pace  of 
activity  Increaaed,  the  federal  deflolt  Is  gradu- 
ally decreased  suggesting  that  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit  mon  than  pay*  Its  way. 

The  employment  tax  credit  rates  used  for 
the  Case  II  simulation  may  actually  be  high- 
er than  reqvilred  to  induce  these  levels  of  hir- 
ing. The  model's  raaponse  to  the  credit  waa 
Intentionally  dampened  to  minimi  we  the  poe- 
sibllltlea  of  overatatement  in  favor  of  tbe  tax 
Instrument.  Even  If  the  Initial  rato  ia  higher 
than  neceaaary,  the  automatle  aUblllaatlon 
feature  of  the  propoeal  would  make  the  aya- 
t«m  aeif  correcting  during  aubaequent  parloda 
aud  then  would  be  little  if  any  federal  nve- 
nue  loea  due  to  Initial  high  rate. 

The  aaaumptlou  ot  wage-price  control  has 
been  maintained  for  both  slmxilatiooa.  All 
indications  to  date  an  that  phase  11  of  the 
President's  program  will  Include  some  form 
uf  wage-price  controls  so  thla  aaaumptlon  la 
probably  realistic.  Bowever,  it  la  interesting 


to  question  whether  controls  an  actually 
necessary  to  contain  inflation.  Tb/b  reason- 
ing developed  above  suggests  that  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  could  be  an  inflation 
dampening  force.  To  Investigate  this,  sixnula- 
tlona  of  Oasee  I  and  II  with  price  controls 
removed  mid-year  1973  have  been  run.  For 
C^ase  I  (the  President's  program)  the  simula- 
tion sufgssted  that  the  economy  tends  to- 
ward a  stable  situation  cbaractarlaed  by  a  S 
percent  unemployment  rato  and  a  3.S  percent 
annual  inflation  nto,  in  tanns  of  tbe  con- 
sumer pTioe  index.  For  Oase  n  (Oase  I  plus 
employnMnt  tax  credit)  the  eoonoany  tends 
toward  a  stable  situation  chstfacteriaed  by  a 
4.3  percent  unen^ployment  rato  and  a  3.7 
percent  annual  inflation  nte.  Oase  n  has  a 
substantially  lower  unemployment  rats  bnt 
a  higher  inflation  nto  but  thla  ir™»'**>"***'"» 
seems  to  npreeent  a  favorable  shift  In  the 
uneniployxnent-lnflatlon  trade  off.* 

Tbe  tontattve  natun  of  the  eetlmatee  in 
this  paper  should  be  recognised  and  their  use 
in  oontonHdating  policy  Implications  should 
be  tempered  with  caution.  Tbmy  are  eetlmatee 
obtained  thiougii  experlnMnts  with  a  ape- 
ciflc  econometric  modti  and  our  Judgasnta. 
Our  work  ia  continuing  and  we  hope  that  the 
laauing  of  these  estimates,  while  tbe  Batkua 
is  searching  for  effective  new  eoonrmm  pro- 
grama,  will  prompt  other  investtgatora  to 
conduct  Independent  ezpsrlmients  with  tbe 
employment  tax  credit  to  ev»taato  prcbaible 
lmp«ot. 

Foontoras 

I  This  nvlssa  and  extends  an  sarlter  draft 
given  limited  droulatlon  dated  AprU  M,  1971. 


'The  employment  tax  credit  la  »<TTi«iar  to 
the  negative  wage  bill  tax  dlacuassd  by  Bag- 
nar  Frlaeh,  Pries- Ws^e-rax-SvbsMir  PoMeiea 
aa  /lutrKmeiUa  is  Mointmtning  Opttmml  Km- 
pZoymenf,  Economic  and  ■mployskent  Com- 
mission. EooncHnIc  and  Sodal  Oouncil.  United 
Nationa.  AprU  14,  1949. 

■  Locatlonal  variations  in  the  credit  rato  to 
prefwentlally  promoto  employment  in  high 
unemploysMnt  areas  oouM  be  obtained  by 
calculating  the  credit  rato  as  a  fxinottoD  at 
the  local  nnsmployment  rats. 

*  Sss  John  K.  Moss.  Local  SubaUiea  for  In- 
dustry. Unlvecatty  of  North  Carolina  .Press, 
1963.  and  Harry  Biobardscak.  JteyiOHel  Keo- 
nomtcs,  Prae9*r,  196B.  for  discussions  of  local 
Incentives  to  industry. 

>See  Robert  X.  Ball  and  Dale  W.  Jorgvi- 
son.  "Tax  Policy  and  Investment  Btftavlor." 
iimericais  EeowoiiUe  Jtseiew.  Jtms  1907.  and 
subsequent  related  comranntcattons  by  K>^ 
ert  M.  Oosn: 

HaU  and  Dale  W.  Jcrgensoit. 
Tiomic  Jtaaleia.  June  198g.  tot  ( 
inatlon  at  the  in  vestment 

•  It  is  wl<My  brileved  tbat  low  nneiplny- 
ment  and  atable  prlcee  an  ccmpetlBg  objeo- 
tivee  axad  that  the  unemployment-mflatloB 
trade-off  ia  such  tlkat  hl^  tnllatkw  most  bs 
accepted  to  matnUin  nlattvely  tuU  aaploy- 
ment  or.  tUVb  iii>sii|iliijmsiil  must  bs  •»- 
cepted  to  OMlntaln  stable  prices.  Tbta  topic 
has  recalvsd  consKISBahie  nosnt  disctissinn 
See  for  example;  tcomomie  tttport  of  th* 
Preaideiat  ISTl.  Qoverament  Frtntlng  OAoe: 
MiltoB  Friedman.  "Tbe  Bole  of 
PoUoy."  41 
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1988;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  The  PoHtical  Ecxm- 
omy  of  Prosperity.  Norton,  1988;  0«orge  L. 
Perry.  "Changing  LAbor  Markets  and  Infla- 
tion," Brookinga  Papers  on  Economic  Ac- 
tivity 3,  1970;  Bobert  J.  Oordon,  "Inflation 
In  Recession  and  Recovery,"  BrookinuM  Pa- 
pert  on  Economic  Activity  1,  1971. 

'  A  reminder  of  thl«  poeslblUty  was  given 
by  Profesaor  St«fan  Robock  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  May  18.  1970: 

"Strategy  sboiild  shift  to  one  of  increas- 
ing supply  rather  than  reducing  demand.  In- 
flation is  most  frequently  described  as  an 
ezee»  of  demand  over  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services.  But  It  is  equally  valid  to  con- 
sider inflation  as  a  shortage  of  supply  In 
relation  to  demand.  In  other  words.  Infla- 
tionary pressures  can  be  reduced  by  expand- 
ing supply  faster  than  demand." 

*A  technical  description  of  the  CEFP  na- 
tional econometric  model  Is  in  preparation. 

■  Irtlmated  unemployment-Inflation  trade- 
off curves  for  the  U.S.  economy  have  been 
constructed  by  Robert  J.  Oordon,  "Inflation 
In  Recession  and  Recovery,"  Brookings  Pa- 
pers on  Economic  Activity  I,  1971.  The  un- 
employntent-lnflatlon  combination  of  6  {jer- 
cent,  3.3  percent,  respectively,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  compatible  with  these 
trade-off  curves.  The  combination  4.2  per- 
cent, 3.7  percent  of  the  President's  program 
supplemented  by  the  employment  tax  credit 
falls  below  Oordon's  trade-off  curves. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brock)  : 

8.  2633.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropri- 
ation for  a  bridge  on  a  Federal  dam. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred  which  would  provide 
authority  for  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ditional two  lanes  on  the  bridge  across 
the  Tennessee  River  at  the  Chickamauga 
E>am,  which  Is  located  across  the  Tennes- 
see River  in  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  ap- 
proximately 4  miles  north  of  the  central 
business  district  of  Chattanooga. 

At  the  time  this  dam  was  being  de- 
.slgned  by  the  engineers  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  In  cooperation  with 
the  TJS.  Bureau  ol  Public  Roads — 
now  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration— conducted  a  feasibility  study 
to  determine  the  desirability  for 
utilizing  the  dam  as  a  trafQc  carrying 
structure,  to  provide  an  additional  high- 
way facility  across  the  Tennessee  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  and  to 
relieve  the  then  two  existing  bridges  in 
downtown  Chattanooga. 

The  above-mentioned  study  pointed 
out  that  a  bridge  across  this  dam  would 
afford  great  savings  In  time  and  travel 
distance  for  both  local  and  through  traf- 
fic on  the  highways  of  this  area.  An 
origin  and  destination  survey  was  con- 
ducted from  May  5  to  16.  1947,  to  deter- 
mine the  traffic  desire  lines  and  to  aid  in 
projecting  the  volume  of  vehicles  that 
could  be  expected  to  use  this  facility. 
Prom  this  survey  and  the  statewide  and 
local  trends  in  traffic  Increases  at  that 
time,  the  study  estimated  that  3,914  vehi- 
cles a  day  could  be  expected  to  use  the 
bridge  in  1950.  The  20-year  projection  to 
1970  was  for  5,714  vehicles  per  day. 

The  Chickamauga  Dam  is  designed  to 
accommodate  a  four-lane  bridge  with  62 
feet  between  the  curbs.  The  traffic  esti- 
mates mentioned  atiove  indicated  that 


a  two-lane  bridge  with  30-foot  roadway 
would  prove  adequate  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years;  and  therefore,  only  two 
lanes  were  Included  in  the  initial  con- 
struction. The  bridge  across  the  dam  was 
completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in  1953 
and  since  that  time  the  traffic  using  this 
bridge  has  exceeded  all  expectations.  The 
present  traffic  now  using  this  bridge  is 
in  excess  of  23,000  vehicles  per  day  and 
on  weekends  the  traffic  voliunes  fre- 
quentiy  exceed  more  than  27,000  vehicles, 
which  is  far  beyond  the  practical  capac- 
ity of  this  two-lane  bridge;  and  of  course, 
traffic  volumes  are  expected  to  Increase 
and  to  plsu;e  an  even  greater  demand 
on  this  facility. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  intolerable 
traffic  congestion  now  being  experienced 
at  this  bridge  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  traffic  problems  now  facing  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Tennessee  State  Department  of 
Highways  has  conducted  an  extensive  en- 
gineering Investigation  and  economic 
analysis  of  the  project  from  which  they 
derive  a  benefit  cost  ratio  for  this  project 
in  the  range  of  2 '/a  to  1. 

Much  of  the  increased  traffic  load 
across  this  dam  Is  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  interstate  routes  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga vicinity  for  which  this  road  serves 
as  a  connector.  It  is  my  belief  that  con- 
struction of  this  facility  would  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  use  of  these  Interstate 
highways  as  well  as  enhancing  safety. 
This  project  has  been  carefully  and  ob- 
jectively considered  and  would  make  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  highway  system 
of  the  southeastern  region. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
National  Forest  lands  within  the  Carson 
and  Santa  Pe  National  Forests  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  for  certain  private 
lands  within  the  Piedra  Lumbre  Grant, 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  ob- 
tain, through  a  land  exchange,  a  very 
valuable  and  useful  museum  in  New 
Mexico  which  features  exhibits  deaUng 
with  forestry  and  nature  conservancy. 
This  proposal  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Forest  Service,  the  owners  of  the 
museum,  and  other  Interested  parties, 
and  would  most  assuredly  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public. 

The  Ghost  Ranch  Museum,  well  known 
throughout  the  southwestern  region,  is 
located  on  U.8.  84  near  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  in  northern  New  Mexico 
It  Is  very  effective  in  depicting  mans 
place  within  the  natural  scheme  of 
things,  and  pointedly  illustrates — with 
graphic  examples — how  man  must  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  natural  order 
if  the  life  cycle  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
Indeed  If  man  is  to  survive.  The  lesson 
is  much  more  effective  because  of  the 
beautiful  natural  setting  of  the  museum, 
in  an  area  of  grassland  mountains  and 
timber  and  because  part  of  the  exhibits 
are  not  in  the  building  at  all  but  are  a 
part  of  that  natural  setting. 


The  museum  was  financed  by  the 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Founda- 
tion and  Is  now  operated  by  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  also  operates  a 
nearby  retreat  used  by  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  other  organizations.  The  ap- 
praised value  of  the  museimi  and  its  im- 
provements has  been  estimated  at  slightiy 
more  than  $100,000. 

The  Board  of  Christian  Education  now 
wishes  to  turn  over  the  museum  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  use  as  a  visitor  infor- 
mation center.  Such  usage  would  be  very 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service  because  most  of  north-central 
New  Mexico,  an  area  larger  than  some 
States,  Is  made  up  of  national  forests. 
In  turn,  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion wishes  to  obtain  several  tracts  of 
national  forest  land  in  the  region  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  occupied  by  eco- 
nomically poor  small  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. The  Forest  Service  finds  this  pro- 
posed exchange  agreeable  not  only  be- 
cause It  wishes  to  acquire  the  museum 
but  because  the  land  exchange  would  ease 
the  administration  of  the  tracts  in  the 
Sante  Pe  and  Carson  National  Forests. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  added  additional 
acreage  to  its  share  of  the  exchange  when 
it  was  found  that  the  museum  and  im- 
mediate acreage  did  not  amount  to  the 
value  of  the  Forest  Service  lands.  The 
values  are  now  very  nearly  equal  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  legislation  is 
in  the  public  interest,  and  I  hope  it  will 
receive  speedy  approval. 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  ex- 
empt from  certain  provisions  of  such 
title  motor  vehlcle.s  used  in  carrying 
processed  milk  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

MHJE    products    AMD    the    INrERSTAXX 
COMMERCE    ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
clarify  the  impact  the  act  has  on  proc- 
essed milk  products  carried  by  motor 
vehicles  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  the  present  time  motor  vehicles 
carrying  ordinary  livestock,  flsh.  and 
agricultural  commodities  are  exempted 
from  the  act  by  section  203ib)  <6i  of  the 
act.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  exemptions, 
including  schoolbuses  and  taxicabs,  that 
make  it  possible  for  certain  activities  to 
be  carried  out  without  the  necessity  of 
following  time-consuming  and  costiy 
procedures  for  the  filing  of  tariff  sched- 
ules, and  so  forth  required  by  the  act. 
This  often  results  in  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  transportation. 

Because  this  particular  exemption  is 
primarily  intended  to  help  the  farmer 
get  his  products  to  market  inexpensively 
and  quickly,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  the  exemption  expressly 
excludes  manufactured  products  made 
from  agricultural  commodities.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  exclusion  certain  farm  com- 
modities have  been  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  confusing  and  often  difficult  to  under- 
stand rulings  as  to  whether  they  are  ex- 
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empt.  Perhaps  dairy  products  are  the 
bestexaniple. 

Buttermilk  is  exempt  from  the  act. 
Butter  is  not.  Powdered  milk  is  exempt 
from  the  act.  Condensed  milk  is  not. 
Pasteurized  and  homogenized  milk  are 
exempt  from  the  act,  but  not  chocolate 
milk. 

My  proposal  will  simply  Insure  that 
all  processed  milk  products  are  exempt 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  This 
will  erase  a  number  of  inequities.  MUk 
products  shipped  from  the  same  coopera- 
tive processor  will  be  governed  by  the 
same  standards  whether  they  be  in  the 
form  of  buttermilk  or  chocolate  milk, 
jx>wdeiTed  milk  or  condensed  milk. 

This  sort  of  exemption  is  particularly 
appropriate  because  of  the  structure  of 
the  milk  industry.  Processed  milk  prod- 
ucts are  usually  produced  by  dairy  co- 
operatives that  represent  the  farmers 
themselves  and  are  acting  on  behalf  of 
these  fanners. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  proposal 
will  receive  early  and  careful  attention. 
It  should  clarify  a  confused  situation 
and  insure  the  even-handed  application 
of  the  law. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  to  provide  for 
a  special  study  of  household  detergents 
and  to  provide  for  the  labeling  of  those 
household  detergents  found  to  be  haz- 
ardous, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

NONPHOSPHATE    DETEKGENTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
make  clear  the  legislative  mandate  of 
this  Congress  that  dangerous  products, 
such  as  household  detergents,  should  be 
labeled  as  such. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  housewives 
have  been  subjected  to  statements  from 
Government  officials  which  are  confusing 
and  perplexing.  In  recent  years,  much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  phosphates  which  are  contained  in 
household  detergents  and  other  products 
are  harmful  to  our  environment.  Most 
sewage  treatment  facilities  In  use  today 
do  not  filter  out  phosphates.  As  a  result, 
phosphates  are  traii&ferred  from  the 
liousehold  drain  to  nearby  lakes  and 
rivers.  Hiese  phosphates,  in  turn,  pwUute 
the  waters  of  our  Nation  and  result  in 
the  destruction  of  both  plant  and  animal 
life  in  those  waters. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  seepojgt  of 
phosphates  into  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers,  many  housewives  have  resorted 
to  using  nonphosphate  detergents.  Un- 
fortunately, at  least  some  of  these  non- 
phosphate  products  contain  caustic  sodas 
which  can  be  harmful  to  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  throat.  In  addition.  Just  as  all  other 
detergents,  they  pose  an  acute  hazard  to 
health  if  swallowed. 

All  of  these  facts,  of  coiuse,  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive discussion  in  the  press  and  in 
Congress.  What  is  new,  however,  is  the 
recent  Government  advice  to  housewives 
to  return  to  the  use  of  phosphate  deter- 
gents in  light  of  the  health  hazards  of 
many  of  the  nonphosphate  detergents.  I 
consider  this  announcement  to  be  one  of 


the  most  ecologically  irresponsible  deci- 
sions of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Certainly  the  Government  should  alert 
housewives  to  dangers  posed  by  any  and 
all  household  products.  But  there  is  a 
proper  smd  reasonable  method  of  issuing 
such  a  warning.  The  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  already  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  the  authority 
to  determine  if  any  household  detergents 
are  hazardous  substances  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  If  any  detergents 
can  be  so  classified,  the  Secretary  is  fur- 
ther empowered  to  establish  labeUng  re- 
quirements. 

Despite  this  legislative  authority,  no 
effort  has  been  mtuie  to  ban  any  deter- 
gents from  the  market  because  of  their 
hazard  to  humtm  health;  nor  has  smy 
apparent  effort  been  made  to  determine 
whether  any  detergents  are  hazardous 
substances  within  the  meEining  of  the 
Federal  statute.  The  announcement  by 
Government  officials  was  an  ill-conceived 
response  to  the  problem.  It  would  have 
made  far  more  sense  for  the  administra- 
tion to  have  used  its  statutory  authority 
as  the  basis  of  a  rational  response. 

The  administration's  announcement 
also  serves  to  undercut  the  courageous 
efforts  of  those  states,  including  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  to  ban  the  sale  of  phos- 
phate detergents.  They  acted  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  ecology  of  their  waters. 
Now,  they  are  being  told  that  their  efforts 
were  in  vain;  that  they  must  be  out- 
weighed by  the  hazards  which  nonphos- 
phate detergents  pose  to  human  health. 
I  do  not  find  this  argimient  convincing. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence that  nonphosphate  detergents 
cuirenUy  on  the  market  pose  so  acute 
a  hazard  to  human  health  that  they 
should  not  be  losed.  If  the  Government 
F>ossesses  such  information,  it  should  act 
piomptly  to  ban  the  sale  of  these  deter- 
gents. The  fact  that  they  have  not  acted 
in  this  manner  indicates  that  they  have 
no  such  evidence. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  phos- 
phate detergents  pose  a  threat  to  the 
Nation's  waters,  and  at  least  some  non- 
phosphate detergents  pose  a  potential 
threat  to  human  health,  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  acted  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  through  such  statu- 
tory devices  as  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act. 

Third,  the  Government's  annoimce- 
ment  fails  to  take  into  account  the  im- 
minent development  of  nonphosphate. 
biodegradable  detergents  which  will 
also  be  substantially  nontoxic.  It  is  my 
undei-standing  that,  if  such  products  are 
not  on  the  market  today,  they  will  be 
there  very  soon. 

Fourth,  the  Governments  announce- 
ment bases  the  solution  of  Uie  phosphate 
problem  in  the  construction  of  newer 
more  effective  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. Unfortunately,  this  position  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  .<aiairs  pace  at 
which  local  and  State  governments  have 
moved  within  the  past  decade  to  con- 
struct such  facilities. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  has  three  spe- 
cific objectives. 

First,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare  to  conduct  a 


special  study  to  determine  if  any  house- 
hold detergents  are  hazardous  substances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  or  if  they  are  otherwise 
a  threat  to  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

Second,  it  directs  the  Secretarj-  to 
establish  labeling  requiremaitB  for  use 
in  connection  with  any  detergent  found 
to  be  a  hazardous  substance. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  development 
of  a  "child  proof"  container  for  deter- 
gents. This  provision  will  help  to  neu- 
tralize the  potential  hazards  of  deter- 
gents containing  caustic  sodas  as  well  as 
the  potential  hazards  of  other  detergents 
which  have  long  be«i  on  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  embodies 
the  type  of  response  which  I  believe  the 
Government  should  have  made  to  the 
phosphate  detergent  dilemma.  It  is  both 
reasonable  and  effective.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  help  to 
end  the  confusion  now  confrcMiting  the 
housewife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
cOTiclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

S.  2636 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aficmbled.  That  t,tie 
Federal  Hazaxdous  Substances  Act  (74  Stat. 
372)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section  19 
as  section  20  and  Inserting  Immediate!}-  after 
section   18  the  following  new  section: 

"DirrEEGENTS 

■Sec.  19.  lai  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  special  study  to 
determine  If  any  housejiold  detergents  -ist  a 
hazardous  substance  wntlun  the  meamng  of 
tliis  Act,  or  are  otherwise  a  threat  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare 

■  (bi  The  Secretary  bhall  esUbllsh  label- 
lug  requlremenui  pursuant  lo  this  Act  for 
ttse  In  connecilon  with  any  detergent  found 
to  be  a  hazivrdous  substance  under  subsec- 
tion  ( a )  . 

"(01(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  noHpro.it  private  entitles  for  development 
of  a  "child  proof  container  for  detergents. 

"(2)  For  the  purp)06e  of  making  pa>Tnent£ 
porsuani  to  cout.'-acts  made  under  this  sub- 
sectlL^n  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000." 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2637.  A  bill  to  extend  to  volunteer 
fire  companies  and  volunteer  ambulance 
and  rescue  companies  the  rate  of  post- 
age on  second-class  and  third-class  bulk 
mailings  applicable  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  extend  to  volimteer 
fire  compames  £uid  volunteer  ambulance 
and  rescue  companies  the  rates  of  post- 
age on  second-class  and  third-class  bulk 
mailings  applicable  to  certain  nonprofit 
organizations. 

I  have  always  admired  the  unselfish 
work  of  the  volimteer  fire  companies,  and 
have  felt  that  Congress  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  them  in  their  in- 
dispensable duty. 

In  the  91st  Congress.  I  was  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reaolu- 
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tion  1154,  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  "National  Volunteer  Fireman's 
Week"  and  was  indeed  pleased  when  this 
measure  was  signed  into  law. 

Also,  In  the  "Education  Amendments 
of  1971,"  which  passed  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  recent  recess,  I  helped  add  in  com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  the  proposal 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  Senator 
BocGS  of  Delaware,  making  volunteer 
firemen  eligible  for  training  under  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  training  programs  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  vocational  education  pro- 
grams unless  such  lead  to  "gainful  em- 
ployment." Volunteer  firemen  do  not 
serve  for  pay  and  therefore  they  are  not 
considered  "gainfully  employed."  Thus, 
their  training  was  not  considered  fund- 
able vocational  education  programs.  This 
important  amendment  should  generally 
aid  the  training  of  volunteer  firemen. 

Now  we  must  focus  oiu-  attention  on 
another  pressing  problem.  The  measure  I 
advance  today  deals  with  the  problem 
often  common  to  volunteer  fire  compa- 
nies that  of  adequate  finances.  This  bill 
will  ease  volunteer  flre  companies  from 
a  financial  burden  that  threatens  to  im- 
pjUir  their  levels  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  members  of  these  flre  companies  and 
rescue  and  ambulance  squads  are  indeed 
volunteers — men  sacrificing  their  time, 
often  at  the  risk  of  their  own  health  and 
lives,  to  serve  their  communities.  They 
ask  for  no  material  rewards,  seeking  in- 
stead the  inner  satisfaction  that  comes 
with  helpinj:?  their  fellow  man. 

The.se  ors;'">nizatiotis  receive  little  or  no 
helj)  from  Government  Thus,  the  costs 
for  purchases  and  maintenance  of  mod- 
ern equipment  must  be  raised  often 
through  direct  mail  canipalKns.  as  tlie 
companies  seek  iielp  from  the  people 
they  serve  so  well. 

These  companies  undoubtedly  necfi 
every  penny  they  raise.  Ironically,  how- 
ever, all  too  much  of  the  contributions 
Eiarnercd  from  these  citizens  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  commercial  postage  rates  tliese 
public-service  groups  are  forced  to  pay 
under  present  law.  Hence,  the  money 
v.hirh  wa.s  eiven  by  conrernod  citi/ens  for 
the  the  newest  equipment  to  flf'ht  the  dis- 
asters of  flre  and  the  anguish  of  personal 
injury  is  instead  diverted  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  regular  second  and  thiid 
class  postage.  This.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
unnecessarily  high  overhead  that  must 
be  reduced. 

Volunteer  firemen  have  continuously 
shown  a  sincere  dedication  to  the  job  of 
protecting  persons  and  physical  prop- 
erty. It  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to 
do  ail  it  can  to  aid  their  missions  of 
mercy.  This  bill  is  a  big  step  in  tliat  di- 
rection. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2097,  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
against  drug  abuse. 


S,     2S93 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Huuphrsy,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Graved  was 
added  &s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2593.  the 
Universal  Child  Nutrition  and  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1971. 

SKNATX    aXSOLOTION     1S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Mc- 
GovERN ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  157,  to  rec- 
ognize the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
43— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
DOLLAR  PARITY 

« Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President,  I  now  al- 
lude directly  to  the  presentation  made 
this  morning  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr,  Bennett)  ,  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  made  what  is  very 
widely  considered  to  be  a  much  more 
precise  definition  of  what  the  President 
proposes  to  the  other  major  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  alleviation  of  the  difficulties  in  our 
own  balance  of  payments  and  to  realine 
the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to  other 
currencies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  have  been  urging  it  con- 
stantly, gave  clear  notice  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate, 
and  gave  some  indication  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  not  require  an  absolute 
and  complete  and  immediate  realization 
of  tiie  tliree  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  to  wit,  a  redressing  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
international  monetary  system,  and  a 
means  for  getting  over  the  worst  effects 
of  the  major  barrier  to  trade  and  more 
equitably  sharing  the  burden  of  tlie  de- 
fense security  and  the  deployment  of 
U.S,  troops,  especially  in  Europe,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  He  Indicated 
the  United  States  is  ready  to  make  a 
short-term  arrangement  for  taking  off 
the  import  surcharge. 

The  danger  of  keeping  the  tax  siu- 
charge  on  for  an  unduly  long  period  of 
time,  much  as  I  approved  its  being  put 
on  as  a  necessary  bargaining  device,  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  become  imbedded  into 
our  economic  situation  so  that  even  the 
President  cannot  remove  it,  and  could, 
over  time,  engender  retaliatory  trade 
wars  all  over  the  world,  which  could 
plunge  the  world  into  a  depre.s.'-.ion,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stopping 
that  kind  of  declaration,  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic activities,  once  it  starts. 

So  I  welcome  this  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  speech  which  he 
made  on  yesterday,  before  the  delegates 
and  governors  of  the  World  Bank  and 
Intel  national  Monetary  Fund  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Statement  by  the  Honorabli:  John  B.  Cok- 
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Governor  of  the  Bank  and  Fund  for  tht. 
tlNiTED  States,  at  the  Joint  Annlal  E)is- 

CfSSION 

Alter  a  remarkable  quarter  century  of  sta- 
bility and  development,  nurtured  by  close 
collaboration  within  the  International  Mo- 
netary Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  events 
have  chaUenged  the  underlying  premises  and 
functioning  of  the  system  devised  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  Some  of  thoee  basic  premises  are 
now  Invalid. 

Those  at  Bretton  Woods  planned  for  the 
transition  from  a  war-torn  world  to  a  world 
of  reconstruction  and  peaceful  prosperity. 
The  founders  could  assume,  without  chal- 
lenge, a  world  In  which  the  United  States. 
for  a  time,  possessed  the  dominant  economic 
and  financial  power.  The  challenging  goal 
was  to  rebuild  the  strength  of  others,  In  a 
context  of  flourishing  trade,  freedom  for  pay- 
ments, and  rapid  development. 

Now.  our  very  success  has  produced  new 
problems.  Trade  has  grown  enormously — but 
the  patterns  have  not  been  In  sustainable 
ba'.aiice.  International  transactions  have  beeu 
substantially  freed  and  Investment  acceler- 
ated—  but  we  have  not  learned  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  In  underlying  payments  or 
in  exchange  markets.  .And,  after  twenty-flve 
yeiirs.  International  monetary  stability  can 
no  lunger  depend  .so  heavily  on  a  single 
imtlon. 

The  announcements  by  President  Nixon  on 
August  15  recognized  these  long-bulldlnj; 
realities.  In  doing  so,  his  Intention  wa.s  U) 
launch  the  United  States  into  a  new  eco- 
liumic  era  and  to  assure  more  balanced 
and  su.stalnable  economic  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  His  actions  accept 
as  a  basic  point  of  departure,  the  links  al- 
ready emphasized  here  by  several  Governors 
between  effective  domestic  performance,  a  se- 
cure balance  of  payments,  and  Internationa! 
flnaiicial  stability. 

We  are  committed  to  curbing  Inflation  and 
revitalizing  the  American  ecoi'.omy — not  Just 
thi.s  year  or  next,  but  for  the  longer  pull  We 
are  committed  to  ending  the  persistent  deficit 
in  our  external  payments;  Uideed,  at  this 
point  m  time,  the  only  choice  '-an  be  the 
mean.'-,  to  that  entl,  not  the  end  itself  Finally 
in  taking  the  dlflBcult  decision  to  suspend 
the  converilbillty  of  the  dollar  Into  reserve 
assets,  we  are  committed  to  negotiating  with 
our  friends  for  a  monetary  order  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  this  gener- 
ation 

The  United  States  ha.s  n.>t  lieeii  alone 
ainony  the  countries  represented  here  In 
t;rftpp!iiis!;  with  the  problem  of  achieving  vie- 
orous  grov.'th  and  prixluctlvity  while  dealing 
with  the  destructive  forces  of  domestic  In- 
flation. 

To  cope  with  this  situation.  President 
Nixon  moved  boldly  to  apply  a  90-day  wage- 
pnce  freeze  to  make  a  simple  point  as  forcibly 
and  directly  as  he  could;  cooperation  In  the 
elimination  of  inflation  Is  a  prime  national 
priority. 

We  are  now  deeplv  eni;ageci  In  a  broad 
etTort,  involving  all  elements  In  our  economy, 
tij  develop  an  ertectlve,  forceful  follow-on 
pro^jrani  to  the  freeze.  In  a  matter  of  weeks. 
that  prD^ram  will  be  announced  At  the  same 
time,  v. e  will  be  implementing  other  parts  of 
the  President's  domestic  program  to  assure 
both  near-term  growth  and  lasting  gains  In 
pfflclfncv    prodnrtlvity,  and  technology 

In  Its  entirety,  this  program  is  designed  to 
fulfill  our  flrst  obligation  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  international  monetary  system:  a 
stable,  prosperous  domestic  economy. 

Nevertheless,  crucial  as  they  stfe,  I  believe 
it  Is  now  fully  understood  that  dome.stlc 
measures  alone  cannot  deal  with  *hc  present 
and  prospective  Imbalance  In  the  external 
payments  of  the  United  States  The  specific 
monetary  and  trade  mea.siires  which  we  Intro- 
duced on  August   15 — including  the  Impost- 
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tlon  of  a  temporary  Import  surcharge — will 
not  In  themselves  solve  the  problem  They 
were,  however,  the  necessary  first  steps  to 
arrest  an  intolerable  deterioration  in  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  The  deterioration  in  our  position  has. 
cf  course,  had  Its  counterpart  in  Improve- 
ment abroad — and  oiUy  by  working  t<jgether 
cull  we  tlnd  boluilo.ts  conducive  to  expanding 
trade  and  monetary  stability. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  connec- 
tion we  see  between  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  now  required,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  long-range  evolution  and  im- 
provement of  the  monetary  system  on  the 
other. 

First,  without  a  full  and  lasting  turn- 
around in  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  any  new  mone- 
tary arrangements  inevitably  would  break 
down. 

Secondly,  such  a  turnaround  cannot  be 
fully  assured  and  lasting  unless  necessary 
exchange  rate  changes  are  accompanied  by 
trading  arrangements  that  assure  fair  ac- 
cess  to   world  markets   for   U.S.  products. 

Thirdly,  a  more  balance  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  security  of  the  free 
world  can  and  must  be  a  part  of  a  balanced 
economic  order. 

These  adjustments  are  both  entirely  feas- 
ible and  eminently  desirable  In  the  light 
of  the  Impressive  economic  growth  and 
strength  of  other  leading  trading  nations. 
Indeed,  we  believe  our  objectives  are  shared 
by  all  nations  with  a  fundamental  Inter- 
est in  a  stable  and  balanced  world  trading 
and  monetary  system.  We  also  share  a  com- 
mon concern  In  seeing  our  deficit  eliminated 
by  means  consistent  with  open  economies 
and  expanding  trade. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
of  the  process  But  I  am  In  no  way  dls- 
he;trtened  or  surprised  by  the  absence  of 
Instant  solutions  in  the  six  weeks  since  the 
President's  action.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
progress  Is  being  made.  In  contrast  to  early 
Aiigtist,  I  believe  there  is  explicit  and  gen- 
eral recognition  that: 

We  face  together  an  adjustmient  problem 
of  sub.'=tantlal  magnitude; 

There  Is  n  need  for  a  broad  realignment 
of  relative  ctirrency  values; 

Measures  outside  of  the  exchange  rate 
field  are  a  factor  in  restoring  lasting  strength 
In  the  U,S.  balance  of  payments; 

For  the  longer  run,  the  International  mon- 
etary system  requires  far-reaching  reform, 
including  a  lesser  role,  at  the  least,  for  gold. 
Indeed,  we  are  now  launched  into  an 
agreed  program  of  work  toward  a  solution 
in  all  these  areas  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Much  can  be  done  In  bilateral  and  multl- 
laieral   negotiations  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  all  gratified.  I  believe,  that  we  have 
progressed  this  far.  But  none  of  us.  at  least 
I  don't,  mistake  progress  In  undersUindlng 
and  agreement  on  procedures  for  the  hard 
policy  decisions  jiecessary  for  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Much  difficult  work  remains,  both 
of  an  urgent  and  of  a  painstaking  nature. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  made 
explicit  Its  own  analysis  of  the  needed  turn- 
tirouud  In  our  own  balance  of  payments 
position.  It  reflects  the  hard  fact  of  a  sub- 
stantial underlying  adverse  trend  in  our  trade 
position 

Some  have  urged  that  the  adjustment 
sought  by  The  United  States  Is  too  large  We 
are  told  time  Is  of  the  essence  It  Is  said 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  an  admittedly 
partial  solution,  lest  restrictions  and  even 
retaliation  begin  and  recessionary  force.-, 
'ake  hold.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told  that 
the  quick  and  partial  solution  must  entail 
u  change  In  the  official  dollar  price  of  gold 
and  that  our  surcharge  must  l>e  removed  as 
a  prelude  to  negotiations. 

We  can  fully  appreciate  the  expressed  con- 
cerns. We  also  fully  understand  that  our 
surcharge — whUo  applied  across  the  board  in 


a  non-dlacrlmlnatory  way — as  a  practical 
matter  affects  products  and  countries  un- 
evenly. We  are  conscious  of  the  political 
sensitivities  of  decisions  en  exchange  rates. 
Yet.  in  the  interest  of  frankly  discussing  the 
issues,  I  must  say  plainly  that  we  find  a  cer- 
tain Inconsistency  between  the  expressed 
concerns  and  the  proposed  remedies. 

A  change  In  the  gold  price  Is  of  no  economic 
significance  and  would  be  patently  a  retro- 
gressive step  in  terms  of  our  objective  to  re- 
duce, if  not  eliminate,  the  role  of  gold  in  any 
new  monetary  system.  Removal  of  the  sur- 
charge, prior  to  making  substantial  progress 
toward  our  objectives,  would  accomplish 
nothing  toward  correcting  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Nor  can  measures  by  others 
to  resist  exchange  rate  realignment  or  other 
adjustment  measures  by  controls,  restraints, 
or  subsidies  help  the  process  of  resolving  the 
situation  promptly  and  effectively. 

We  must  find  more  timely  and  constructive 
ways  to  meet  these  economic  and  negotiating 
problems — to  avoid  the  contentious  issue  of 
the  gold  price,  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
removal  of  the  stn-charge,  and  to  help  deter- 
mine the  size  and  distribution  of  the  needed 
exchange  rate  realignment.  Paced  with  these 
dlflBcultles,  I  believe  we  should  welcome  the 
help  that  the  market  ItseU  can  provide  tn 
reaching  crucial  decisions. 

Many  nations  already  are  allowing  their 
currencies  temporarily  to  float,  but  they  have 
done  so  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  Inter- 
vention and  controls.  As  a  result,  some  ad- 
justments clearly  needed  are  being  delayed  or 
thwarted,  the  process  of  multUateral  deci- 
sion-making Impeded,  and  political  questions 
multiplied.  In  this  respect,  our  surcharge  and 
restrictions  on  capital  flows  could,  like  those 
applied  by  other  countries,  themselves  be  a 
disturbing  Influence, 

If  other  governmenth  will  make  tangible 
protjress  toward  dismantling  specific  barriers 
lu  trade  over  coming  weeks  and  will  be  pre- 
p.ired  to  allow  market  realities  freely  to  de- 
termine exchange  rates  for  their  currencies 
for  a  transitional  period,  we,  for  our  part, 
would  be  prepared  to  remove  the  surcharge. 

This  would  provide  one  possible  path  for 
moving  expeditiously,  reversing  any  tendency 
to  maintain  and  extend  restrictive  trade  and 
exchange  practices  and  to  provide  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  settling  individual 
transactions,  consistent  with  the  Resolution 
that  has  been  proposed  to  the  Governors. 

I  recognize  that  lioatlng  rates  will  not 
iiecessarlly,  over  any  short  time  period,  Uidi- 
cttte  a  true  equilibrium.  I  also  know  full 
well  from  experience  that  the  pres,;nt  fixed 
rate  system  has  failed  to  maintain  an  equi- 
librium, and  we  need  assistance,  during  this 
difficult  transition;'.!  period,  from  the  objec- 
tive, impersciia!  forces  of  the  market  place 
in  making  decisions. 

In  any  event,  we  will  continue  to  work 
111  detailed  and  frank  negotiations,  bilateral- 
ly and  multilateraliy,  to  seek  agreement  on 
appropriate  measures  which  may  most  fruit- 
fully achieve  and  laulntain  the  needed  ad- 
jusiments.  This  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
constructive  consideration  of  the  longer- 
term  problems  of  our  trading  and  monetary 
arrangements, 

I  am  followliig  with  great  interest  the 
suggestions  of  other  Governors  concerning 
the  shape  of  the  future  world  monetary 
system.  These  comments  bear  out  what 
President  Nixon  .sa.d  on  August  15  regard- 
ing the  need  for  a  new  monetary  system 
Chairman  Schiller  forcefully  pointed  o\it  at 
the  start :  we  cannot  exoect  or  wish  simply 
to  go  back   to  the  old  and  familiar. 

In  contra.st  to  the  world  that  faced  the 
architects  at  Bretton  Woods,  there  is  a 
far  greater  balance  of  strength,  particularly 
among  the  North  American,  the  European, 
and  Japanese  econoniies.  This  development-- 
so  welcome  in  Its  own  right — In  turn  calls 
for  a  dlfl^erent  and  more  symmetrical  bal- 
ance   of    opportunities   and    responsibilltlei. 


We  and  the  world  had  grown  accustomed 

to  U.S.  deficits.  The  counterpart  of  those  def- 
icits were  rather  persistent  surpluses  for 
others,  and  those  .surpluses  helped  satisfy 
the  individual  goal;;  of  olher  countries.  But 
a  monetary  system  dependent  on  CS  deficits 
Is  no  longer  tolerable,  economically,  finan- 
cially, or  politically,  for  you  or  for  us. 

The  implications  are  fundamente.l,  A  re- 
turn to  specified  parities  without  United 
States  deficits  will  require  ample  alternative 
botirces  of  olficlal  liquidity,  internationally 
ma. .aged  and  controlled.  There  must  i;e  ar- 
rangements for  adequate  exchange  rate  flex- 
ibility, available  to  all  countries,  to  help 
maintain  a  reasonable  paym.ents  balance. 
There  must  be  meatis-  more  effective  than 
those  incorporated  in  the  Fund  Agreement 
at  present — of  encouraging  t.niely  and  ap- 
propriate action  by  surplus  countries  which 
escape  the  financial  pressures  forcing  ad- 
justment on  deficit   countries. 

TTiere  Is  another  area  in  which  we  are,  In 
a  sense,  victims  of  our  own  progress.  .'Vs  econ- 
omies have  become  more  closely  Inter- 
twined, as  International  capital  markets  be- 
come more  effective  and  efficient,  aaid  as 
controls  and  restrictions  are  reduced,  the 
potential  for  volatile  and  dUturbl:ig  capital 
flows  expands  enormously  This  had  already 
been  a  matter  for  international  considera- 
tion before  August  15  and  for  considerable 
comment  at  this  meeting. 

If  not  yet  unanimously  acceptable,  sub- 
stantially wider  margins  are  already  viewed 
as  a  necessary  part  of  any  establishment  of 
new  parities.  Other  difficult  questions  con- 
cern the  mix  of  national  fl-scal  and  monetary 
fKDllcies,  Joint  or  coordinated  action  In  inter- 
national money  markets,  and  the  proper 
role,  if  any,  for  limited  restrictions  on  fi- 
nancial intermediaries — always  keeping  in 
the  fca-efront  the  fundamental  need  of  free 
and  competitive  markets  to  serve  the  needs 
of  traders  and  Investors. 

A  nimiber  of  speakers  have  already  em- 
phasized that,  whatever  the  particulars  of 
new  monetary  arrangements,  a  fundamental 
need  will  remain  for  fair,  widely  understood, 
and  enforceable  International  codes  of  con- 
duct in  trade  and  monetary  matters.  I  share 
that  emphasis.  The  ftirther  corollary  is  that 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Itself, 
should  play  a  central  role  in  developing  and 
monitoring  such  codes. 

Discussions  of  these  matters  have  now 
been  launched  not  only  in  the  Eitecutlve 
Board  but  in  the  Group  of  Ten.  In  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  these  discussions.  I  alsu 
note  these  matters  are  of  direct  interest  not 
only  to  large  and  highly  developed  coun- 
tries but  to  that  wider  spectrum  of  Fund 
membership  ready  and  able  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  malntriintng 
an  effective  monetary  system. 

While  dealing  with  the  monetary  system  as 
a  whole,  we  shall,  for  our  part,  also  pr>x;ecd 
with  the  associated  task  of  dismantling  un- 
fair barriers  to  trade  and  lmpedlment.s,  m- 
cludlng  our  own,  to  the  free  flow  of  lung-teim 
capital. 

We  will  also  :ieed  to  deal  with  many  ques- 
tions bearing  more  specifically  upon  the  ecc- 
tiomic  well-being  of  developing  countries.  My 
Goveriunent  particularly  welcomes  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  meeting  and  elsewhere  of  the 
pressing  problems  posed  by  population  trends 
in  much  of  the  world,  the  new  emphasis  on 
nutrltloi\al  aiid  environmeiua!  cc>ncern.s.  a.-d 
the  more  careful  consideration  of  the  im- 
plications of  external  debt  burdens 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  growing  scope  of 
the  traditional  activities  of  the  World  Bank 
and  its  affiliates  under  the  able  leadership  of 
President  McNamaru  President  Nixun  has 
called  for  an  Increase  m  the  emphasis  that 
we.  ourselves,  give  to  multilateral  iiistltulions 
in  our  development  assistance  eflort.  and  we 
plan  to  continue  that  process. 

The  high  levels  of  lending  by  the  Worid 
Bank  Group  are  supported  for  the  most  part 
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by  Bank  borrowing  In  tb«  developed  coui>- 
trtes.  Twenty-flve  years  of  activity  has  en- 
couraged Increased  direct  financial  support 
by  all  developed  countries,  and  I  hope  other 
nations  will  continue  to  open  tbelr  capital 
markets  to  the  Bank. 

As  the  level  of  activity  expands,  the  Bank 
must  take  even  more  care  with  the  efflclency 
and  effectiveness  of  its  operations  and  must 
question  old  premises.  It  Is  in  this  light  that 
I  welcome  the  evaluation  eSorts  being  under- 
taken by  the  Bank.  It  Is  Important  not  only 
that  we  ensure  that  the  Bank  Oroup  proc- 
esses projects  quickly  and  efficiently  but  als.< 
that  Its  funds  have  their  planned  impacts 
Including  aasurance  that  these  resources  are 
reaching  all  the  people  of  the  developing 
countries. 

As  the  World  Bank  Group  further  develops 
its  ambitious  plans,  I  must  also  speak  frankly 
of  our  own  situation  and  intentions.  I  can  do 
so  explicitly  with  respect  to  the  pending  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  without  which  the  plaiu. 
for  the  years  ahead  will  be  gravely  impaired. 

We  firmly  support  that  replenishment.  In 
reducing  our  total  of  assistance  by  some  10 
percent  over  the  current  Oaoal  year,  we  mean 
to  avoid  any  reduction  In  that  major  com- 
mitment. Within  oiir  constitutional  systam, 
however,  EDA  repleulsbment  requires,  but  has 
not  yet  received.  Congressional  approval. 
The  fundamental  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  Congress  for  IDA  over  the  years  has,  I 
believe,  been  amply  demonstrated.  Neverthe- 
leaa.  CongreM  will  have  to  be  oouvlnced,  as 
never  before,  that:  first,  this  derelc^Mnent 
assistance  efficiently  serves  to  promote  growth 
In  the  developing  world;  and,  second,  that 
our  own  situation  will  strengthen  to  the 
point  where  this  and  other  burdens  on  our 
l)a>'Tnenti>  cai.  be  safely  a'tuincd 

Ai:  these  official  efforts  must  be  supple- 
mented by  (lows  of  private  capital.  I  am  dis- 
turbed when  I  see  Instances  of  developing 
c<.>untrleB  treating  private  Investment  in  a 
nuinner  not  accepted  by  international  law. 
In  a  world  already  short  of  capital  to  meet 
pressing  demands,  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
investment  climate  of  such  practices  are 
bound.  In  a  very  tangible  sense,  to  deny  real 
benefits  to  the  people  The  damage  In  reduc- 
ing the  flow  of  capluil  can  extend  beyond  the 
parties  immediately  involved  to  other  ix>ten- 
tUJ  Investors  or  recipients  of  funds. 

It  is  in  tbu  context  that  the  United  8Ute« 
firmly  supptorts  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
International  luvestnaent  Insurance  Agency. 
The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  climate  for 
private  Investment  in  those  countries  which 
recognize  the  Important  rtAt  such  Inveat- 
ment  can  play  has  become  a  matter  of  con- 
cern for  all  such  nations.  The  interest  In 
this  proposal  at  last  year's  meeting  has  not 
yet  produced  a  result.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
new  resolve  and  firmer  oomjnltoient  to  this 
idea  by  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries will  produce  agreement  in  the  coming 
year. 

A  logical  complementary  development 
would  be  more  active  reliance  on  the  Center 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Disputes. 
Of  course,  the  iK>licies  of  the  World  Bank 
Itself.  In  situations  when  existing  foreign 
investinents  are  unfairly  treated,  will  Impor- 
tantly afleot  tile  future  climate  for  the  flow 
of  public  development  assistance  •«  well  as 
for  foreign  private  investment 

In  conclusion.  I  would  only  reiterate  we 
have  a  large  agenda  before  us.  We  all  know 
the  prei>ent  situation  has  both  risk  and 
opportunity. 

We  should  not  fear  the  one  nor  fall  the 
other 

With  the  same  viaioii  that  moUvated  tboM 
at  Bretton  Woods.  w«  oau  buUd  a  better 
m->netary  and  trading  world. 

With  wisdom,  we  can  devise  aK>netary  ar- 
raiigemenu  that  cot&blne  an  ewentlai  sta- 
bility with  the  capacity  to  adapt 

With  courage,  we  can  wt>v  together  to  re- 


diioe  restrictions  on  trade  and  payments,  in 
recognition  of  our  mutual  <tap«n<l«uja. 

With  patience,  we  can  work  together,  find- 
ing a  balance  of  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility for  rich  and  poor  alike  that  fits  the 
Imperatives  of  today's  world. 

These  qualities  are  present  in  the  men 
who  have  oome  to  Washington  tills  week 
and  in  the  governments  they  represent.  You 
can  be  sure  the  United  States  will  Join  you 
In  the  vanguard  of  the  effort.  In  thla  sure 
knowledge,  I  look  ahead  with  confidence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ad- 
dress myself  to  one  specific  question  that 
was  raised,  but  not  answered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  A  pai-ticular  im- 
pediment to  reaching  a  short-term  ar- 
rangement between  the  major  trading 
countries  of  the  world  relates  to  any 
change  in  the  gold  price  of  the  dollar.  I 
believe  that  this  issue,  by  the  Secretary's 
statement,  wtiich  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record,  has  now  been  brought  out  openly 
and  publicly  into  the  public  domain  and 
that  it  should  have  the  attention  of  our 
colleagTies,  because  only  the  Congress 
can,  in  a  final  way,  make  this  change.  It 
Ls  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
by  which  we  have  approved  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement.  The  Secretary  said : 

K  change  in  the  gold  price  Is  of  no  eoo- 
tvomio  Bignlflcanoe  and  would  be  patently  a 
retrogressive  step  in  temu  of  our  objective  to 
reduce.  If  not  eliminate,  the  rule  of  gold  in 
any  new  monetary  system. 

I  hope  to  agree  with  the  Secretary,  but 
tills  still  does  not  answer  the  point  that 
the  whole  world,  the  active  and  indus- 
trial trading  nations.  Insist  we  must 
make  this  gesture  or  contribution  to  the 
total  settlement.  Over  the  interim  pe- 
riod u  small  change  in  the  dollar-gold 
parity  could  even  be  encompassed  in  Uie 
power  of  International  Monetary  F\ind 
to  change  the  par  value  in  terms  of  gold 
by  5  percent  up  or  down. 

In  order  to  stimulate  discussion  upon 
tills  subject  and  to  determine  Just  how 
the  Congress  does  feel  about  It — because 
the  general  impression  abroad  Is  that 
Congress  has  a  rather  strong  bias  again.st 
doing  anything  about  It — I  am  Joining 
with  a  Member  in  the  other  body.  Rep- 
resentative Reuss,  in  submitting  today — 
he  Introduced  il  yesterday — a  ."iense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  making  It  clear 
to  the  President  that  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  It  would  be  fair  to  agree  to 
some  kind  of  change  in  the  dollar-gold 
parity,  but  in  a  manner  which  is  con- 
:>Lfatent  with  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  nnd 
which  will  In  due  course  be  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  but  It  will  at  least  serve  as 
a  lightning  rod  to  rally  Senators  as  to 
what  the  President  of  the  United  State.s 
may  feel  necessary  to  do,  knowing  there 
Is  a  sentiment  In  the  Congress  adequate 
to  support  It.  as  only  the  Congress  can 
make  this  change  In  a  final  and  finite 
way. 

So.  for  that  reason,  and  reserving  to 
myself  as  well  as  all  other  Members 
their  rights,  but  in  order  to  crystalize  the 
issue.  I  send  forward  this  concurrent 
resolution,  which  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  other  body,  to  the  desk  and  a-sk  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  \h- 
recelved  and  appropriately  referred. 


The    concurrent   resolution    (8.   Con. 
Res.  43)  reads  as  foUowi: 
8.  Con.  Rn.  43 

Reaolvea  by  the  Senate  ( the  Houae  of  Rep. 
reaentativea  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  interest  of  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  appropriate  revaluation  of  other 
major  currencies,  may  agree  to  a  fair  and 
realistic  change  of  the  dollar-gold  parity  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  as  amended,  and  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  POREXON  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENTS 

AUXNOUKNT  NO.  4S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  ASKS— "A   10-PER- 

cmrr  cur  in  poREiaN  aid" — 

BUT  WHERE? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Congress  is  considering  the 
President's  proposals  to  curb  Inflation.  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  specific  recommendation  for  a  10- 
percent  reduction  In  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  The  President  called  for 
this  reduction  in  liis  two  most  recent 
national  addresses  on  the  economy  with- 
out entering  into  the  specifics  of  where 
he  intended  to  make  the  cuts. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  these  speeches  did  not  permit  the 
President  to  go  into  great  detail  and 
tliat  further  Information  would  be  pro- 
vided by  Oovemment  officials.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Secretary  Rogers  threw 
.some  light  on  where  the  administratioQ 
would  be  asking  that  reductions  be  made 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program:  in 
iionmllitary  assistance. 

Based  on  Secretary  Rogers'  statement, 
I  have  been  prompted  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971.  s  2295.  which  would  spe- 
cifically tic  the  administration's  request 
for  a  10-percent  reduction  to  the  mili- 
tary and  security  sections  as  opposed  to 
the  nonmllltary.  asslManoe  program. 

Tlie  total  request  made  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  nscal  1972  budget  is 
♦3  3  billion.  Over  $2  billion  of  the 
total  is  devoted  to  what  Is  presently 
considered  "security  assistance  pro- 
grams'—security  assistance  Includes 
both  military  and  security  supporting 
assistance.  That  leaves  slightly  more 
than  tl  2  billion  for  economic  develop- 
ment assistance.  These  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  Include  additional  funding  for 
military  assistance  through  other  leg- 
islation. If  grouped  together,  the  entire 
program  would  be  anywhere  In  the  range 
of  $4.8  to  17  blUion  for  1973. 

Recociilzing  the  President's  concern  for 
economizing  and  the  national  goal  of 
revltallelng  our  economy.  I  support  In 
principle  the  Idea  of  making  selective  re 
ductlon«  in  federal  expenditure  I  cannot 
stress  enough,  liowever,  that  these  reduc- 
tions be  selectvie— that  they  keep  In  mind 
the  needs  of  our  own  citizen*  and  people 
throughout  the  world. 
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A  lO-percent  shce  in  our  foreign  eco- 
n<-'niic  development  pssLstance  is  not  what 
I  call  a  '.selective"  reduction.  It  does  not 
conform  to  what  I  think  should  be  our 
underlj-lng  concern  for  people.  In  the 
name  of  economy,  the  President  is  pro- 
posint;  a  measure  which  is  not  particular- 
ly economical  and  which  is  disastrous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  human  welfare. 

This  year's  report  on  the  Foreign  A,*:- 
.si,<!tanre  Act  of  1971  by  the  House  For- 
eign Aff-ilrs  Committee  points  out  that 
our  foreign  aid  ijrogram  has  steadily 
declined  over  the  year>.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mar.shHll  plsn  roughly  3  percent  of 
cur  GNP  wa.s  for  foreign  aid  and  now,  it 
:■<  le.v;  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Among 
the  16  wealthiest  nations  in  the  world 
who  form  the  Development  Assist ince 
ronimittee.  the  United  States  ranks  llth. 
expressed  in  te/ms  of  the  percentage  of 
its  GNP  devoted  to  foreign  aid.  wheieas 
It  once  ranked  first. 

More  to  the  jxiint,  our  .security  a.<«iKt- 
;ince  allotment  hs.s  grown  rspidly  relp- 
tive  to  the  nonmilitary  portion,  especial- 
ly over  the  last  few  years.  According  to 
tlie  Brooking.s  study,  "Setting  National 
Priorities,  the  1972  Budget."  development 
a.ssistance  expressed  in  1972  dollars  has 
acMie  from  6.592.000,000  during  the  Mar- 
shall plan  period  '1949-1952t  to  2,287,- 
000,000  In  1971.  Security  assistance,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  travelled  a  different 
uack.  During  the  Marshall  plan  It  was 
1.842.000  and  it  was  4.436,000  in  1971. 

Among  the  top  recipients  of  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  supporting  assistance 
'irograms  are  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Re- 
public of  China,  and  Korea  This  selec- 
tion ra*ses  another  question  of  just  where 
our  security  interests  lie,  and  just  what 
kind  and  quantity  of  assistance  is  needed 
to  best  implement  this  essential  goal. 
Then  there  is  the  basic  question  of  what 
-supporting  assistance  is  all  about.  Sec- 
tion 531  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971  says  that — 

The  President  1b  authorized  to  ftirnish  as- 
sistance to  friendly  countries,  organizations, 
md  bodies  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
Uils  act  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  in  order  to  support  or  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  put  to  good 
use  the  military  and  security  a.ssistance 
as  has  the  Republic  of  China.  This 
amendment  should  In  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  a  criticism  of  these  two  coim- 
tile.s 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  states  that — 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  secur- 
ity ikssistance  shall  not  be  provided  to  mlll- 
t.iry  regimes  that  deny  the  growth  of  funda- 
mental rights  or  .social  pn^gress  to  their 
people 

By  this  standard,  the  choice  of  recipi- 
ent countries  Is  somewhat  questionable. 
At  least  it  should  be  questioned. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The 
amount  of  our  security  assistance  can  be 
reduced  by  10-percent  without  substan- 
tially affecting  our  own  serurtty  or  the 
security  of  those  countries  who  receive 
military  and  supporting  assistance.  Se- 
curity assistance  is  the  fattest  part  of 
our  foreign  aid  prot-'ram  and  can  afford 
a  little  loss  In  weight. 

Our  economic  development  pi'ograms. 


on  the  other  hand,  cannot.  Study  after 
.study,  and  expert  aft^r  expert  have  told 
us  of  the  growing  gap  between  the  de- 
veloping and  the  developed  world.  They 
have  described  the  e.vtent  of  human  suf- 
fering which  is  endured  in  other  E>arts  of 
the  world.  And  our  own  inner  selves  must 
tell  us  that  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering and  raise  the  economic  and  social 
opportimities  for  all. 

If  moral  responsibility  is  not  enough 
of  a  motivation  to  continue  and  Improve 
our  economic  development  assistance, 
then  there  are  sufficient  economic  argu- 
ments. Only  from  the  most  limited  per- 
spective can  It  be  said  that  security  as- 
sistance provides  more  economic  benefit 
for  ourselves  than  development  assist- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  development  as- 
sistance includes  direct  capital  transfers 
which  raise  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
recipients  and  hence.  Improve  market 
renditions  for  our  own  goods.  Several  of 
our  loan  programs  are  tied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  American  goods,  so  here  again, 
there  is  a  built-in  stimulus  for  our  own 
economy. 

After  all,  that  is  what  the  President 
should  be  talking  about — ways  to  stimu- 
late our  own  economy  and  improve  our 
trade  position  in  the  world.  Development 
assistance  can  do  just  that  with  the  posi- 
tive side  effects  of  directly  affecting  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  those  in 
less-developed  countries. 

I  do  not  intend  to  degrade  the  value  of 
security  assistance  by  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  development  assistance.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  bilateral  foreign  aid 
must  provide  a  mix  of  the  two.  What  I  am 
suggesting,  however,  is  that  in  terms  of 
economic  efficiency,  moral  responsibility, 
and  diplomatic  expediency,  it  would  be 
better  to  reduce  by  10  ijercent  out  of 
necessity  the  security  as^stance  portion 
of  our  foreign  aid  package  than  the  eco- 
nomic development  portion. 

Ultimately,  I  think  that  our  entire  for- 
eign aid  program  is  in  need  of  reform. 
The  President  has  made  several  helpftil 
suggestions  and  we  in  Congress  should 
consider  them  carefully  over  the  next 
year  so  that  we  can  devise  with  the  help 
of  the  executive  branch  a  suitable  policy 
for  the  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  tighten  its  belt  at  all 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  aid.  But  if  our 
temporary  difficulties  are  presented  in  a 
positive  light  to  other  countries  and  to 
our  own  people,  the  prospects  for  the 
future  will  be  most  promising.  All  coun- 
tries will  stand  to  srain  if  a  lO-oercent 
reduction  in  security  assistance  is  seen  as 
a  step  to  strengthen  the  UJS.  economy 
nnd  the  fiber  of  International  under- 
standing; if  a  10-percent  reduction  is 
viewed  as  over  a  10-percent  gain  In  the 
reordering  and  restructuring  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  foreign  assistance  program. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  my  amendment  and  vote  for  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  our  sectirity  as- 
sistance. I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed  and 
considered  as  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures  and  the  outflow  oi  capital 
which  are  partially  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  inflation  in  our  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AMKKDMEKT    NO.    453 


On  page  5.  line  7.  after  the  dollar  sign, 
nsert  the  following:    ■640,000.000". 

On  page  6.  line  2.  after  the  dollar  sign, 
insert    the    following:    "6S8,000,00a*. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

AKZIfSMXKT    NO.    437 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  requested  to  do  this  late 
yesterday,  but  I  inadvertently  failed  to 
do  so,  or  was  unable  to  do  so — both  of 
which  excuses  I  think  will  apply — so  now 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montovai  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  437  to  H  Jl. 
8687 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Stevenson  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  IN 
MANILA,  UTAH.  BY  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PARKS  AND  RECRK4TION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  disttnginshed  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  tMr.  Jackson), 
and  at  his  request,  I  announce  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubhc 
that  on  Friday,  October  8.  1971,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  pubhc  hear- 
ing in  Manila.  Utah,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  advisability  of  the  Federal 
Government  acquiring  private  property 
located  within  the  boundary  of  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  and 
the  effect  of  such  prcqx>sal  upon  the  tax 
l>ase  of  Daggett  County.  Utah.  The  hear- 
ing win  be  held  at  the  Manila  High 
School  at  1  pjn. 

Any  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
genei^  public  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REDUCTION  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
AIR  PARES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  current 
wave  of  fare  reductions  for  intematioQal 
air  travel. 

I  think  it  api»oprlate  and  timely, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  thinking  of  one 
person  in  the  aviation  industry  who  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  these  raiddly 
changing  affairs  and  who  has  etxleavored 
to  adopt  policies  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
sensible  aiMi  effective  XD»ianac.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  DriscoU.  an  intelligent  and 
straight-talking  man.  president  of  tite 
National  Air  Carrier  Association,  recent- 
ly spoke  before  the  International  Avia- 
tion Club  on  this  sub.1ect.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoks.  I  invite  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
8is  follows: 
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"Savitt  IV  THi:  Air- -An  Impossit-i.e  DnrAin''" 
(Address  by  Edward  J   DiiscoU,  president  of 

the  National  Air  Carrier  Aaaoclatlon,  before 

the  International  Aviation  Club,  Tuesday. 

September  21,  1971) 

In  looking  at  the  title  I  selected  for  this 
taJli  several  weeka  ago.  I  begin  to  wonder 
If  I  might  not  have  the  gift  of  ESP. 

For  the  events  and  actions  of  recent  days 
could  make  one  believe  that  "Sanity  in  the 
Air"  Is  truly  an  Impossible  dream. 

It  Is  really  Ironic  that  an  Industry  like 
ours,  so  advanced  In  technology,  could  have 
become  so  Irrational  and  self-destructive. 

All  of  us  associated  with  the  International 
Aviation  Club  can  be  proud  of  the  role  we 
play  In  a  aoth  century  Industry  that  has  be- 
come the  keystone  of  the  world's  transport 
system.  We  are  proud  to  play  a  socially  sig- 
nificant role  In  bringing  the  people  of  the 
world  closer  together  and  in  transporting  the 
products  of  Industry  and  agriculture  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  But  I  dare  say  that  we 
are  not  equally  proud  of  the  evolving  prac- 
tices which  make  us  appear  like  peddlers  In 
a  Casbab  bazaar,  apparently  with  little  worry 
as  to  the  morrow. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  from  the  outaet  that 
when  I  choee  the  title  for  my  talk.  I  did  not 
anticipate  the  so-called  "transatlantic  rate 
war."  I  say  "so-called"  deliberately  becaiise 
to  my  mind  the  situation  that  some  of  my 
scheduled  airline  friends  consider  "fun  and 
games"  is  nothing  more  than  an  outright 
plan  to  eliminate  effective  competition  In  air 
transportation.  This  was  made  clear  when 
Lufthansa  admitted  that  It  would  lose  money 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  under  Its 
recently  announced  new  fare  structure 

The  charter  airlines  favor  low  fares  We  In- 
troduced them.  We  prompted  them.  We  built 
our  snccese  on  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  the  lowest  cost  of  air 
transportation  that  could  be  provided  by  the 
carrier — without  burdening  other  classes  of 
passengers,  without  government  subsidy- 
while  still  earning  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit 
It'.s  history.  XVa  a  fact. 

The  latest  fare  announcements  are  merely 
outward  symptoms  of  a  much  deeper  prob- 
lem. Even  without  them,  we  still  feel  that 
psychiatric  advice  is  needed  by  an  Industry 
that  refuses  to  take  rational  actions  to  cure 
Its  Ills. 

Perhaps  we  were  .so  successful  In  riding  the 
crest  of  a  new  and  booming  business  that  we 
never  took  the  time  to  learn  how  one  oper- 
ates a  public  service  buslnens:  how  new  mar- 
kets are  developed:  and  how  one  must  oper- 
ate within  a  budget.  Isn't  It  time  to  forget  the 
"p!amor"  of  aviation,  to  put  rsIcIp  the  notion 
that  we're  In  show  business,  to  stop  dealing 
In  ^lU'-'h  Irrelpvaiicips  sr  live  enrpr'.^lnrnpIl'  l:i 
747  lounges,  gourmet  meals,  exotic  wines,  and 
get  about  the  business  of  air  transportation? 
Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  thought  less  about 
pirating  the  other  guy's  customers  and 
thought  more  about  that  va.st  and  untapped 
market  of  Americans  who  have  not  yet  been 
exposed  to  the  advantages  of  safe,  dependable 
and  low-coet  air  transportation? 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the  kind  of 
irrational  behavior  that  we  accept  as  normal 
in  the  air  transportation  industry. 

Is  it  rational  that  a  youth  or  student  pay 
less  than  another  passenger  for  his  trans- 
portation? Does  he  take  less  room''  Does  he 
eat  less?  Does  it  really  coat  less  to  furnish 
him  air  transportation  or  is  the  adult  in  the 
next  seat  paying  an  unnecessary  premium  to 
make  this  bargain  possible?  Think  for  a 
minute.  Does  he  pay  less  for  hl«  typewriter, 
or  his  clothes,  or  his  records?  Are  his  tuition 
fees  lower  than  tbo«e  of  an  adult  who  goes  to 
night  school?  The  answers  are  no.  Now  It 
can  be  argued— with  Justlflcatlon— that  It  is 
«»clally  desirable  Tor  young  people  to  have 
the  educational  experience  of  International 
travel.  But  we  all  know  that  these  opportu- 
nities are  already  available,  through  student 


charters  pioneered  by  the  supplemental  car- 
riers. Each  student  pays  his  pro-rata  share 
of  the  cost  for  such  flights.  These  types  of 
charters  are  available  to  student.s  through 
their  schools  and  through  other  arrauge- 
ment.s,  by  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers. If  we  are  going  to  furnish  below-cost 
fares  a.s  a  social  service,  why  not  provide 
them  to  our  senior  citizens?  Why  not  Increase 
rates  again  so  that  discounts  can  be  given 
to  low-income  workers? 

If  student  and  youth  fares  are  to  be  al- 
lowed, shouldn't  we  at  the  same  time  adopt 
the  regulations  which  are  followed  in  Europe, 
where  all  students  are  able  to  participate  In 
charters  without  the  nece.ssity  of  adhering 
to  any  afflnlty  regxilatlons. 

Is  It  rational  behavior  to  create  a  fare 
structure  that  tells  consumers  that  the 
longer  they  stay  abroad  the  cheaper  the  fare, 
while  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  they 
can  secure  reduced  rates  on  domestic  trans- 
continental travel  of  four  days  or  less?  It's 
Alice  In  Wonderland  for  the  travel  agent 
who  tries  to  explain  this  to  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers. If  it  costs  the  airline  less  to  carry 
the  pas.senger  who  goes  abroad  for  14  to  38 
davs.  and  even  less  for  those  who  have  29  to 
45  days  to  spend  abroad,  a  reasonable  per- 
son would  expect  to  travel  free  IT  he  spends 
■A  year  abroad  And  If  he  Is  Informed  about 
our  dollar  drain  and  the  Visit  USA  program. 
how  can  he  understand  a  policy  that  encour- 
Hge?.  longer  trips  abroad  but  penalizes  him 
if  he  wishes  to  take  more  than  a  four  day 
trip  across  his  own  country? 

I.-  it  rational  to  tell  the  customer  who 
wishes  to  purchase  a  fixed  price  Inclusive 
Tour  to  a  particular  vacation  spot  that  gov- 
ernment reKHlatlons  require  a  minimum  stay 
'  f  7  days.  .'?  overnight  stops  -50  miles  apart 
pven  though  he  wishes  to  visit  one  particular 
vacation  area.  Yet  that  Is  what  Is  required  If 
he  Is  to  be  eligible  for  the  savings  of  an 
ITC — an  inclusive  tour  charter.  With  our 
holidays  now  falling  on  Monday,  these  ar- 
chaic rules  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  ex- 
ploit the  vast  potential  of  three-day  holiday 
trips  We  pride  ourselves  in  the  United  States 
In  being  a  progressive  industry,  yet  In  E\i- 
rope  a  gigantic  inclusive  tour  Industry  has 
been  built  on  the  ability  of  charter  carriers 
there  to  offer  short  tour  packages  to  a  sln- 
vtle  destination. 

Is  It  rational  for  U  S  charter  carriers  to  be 
subject  to  dally  bureaucratic  whims  of  f<ir- 
elgn  civil  aviation  authorities  concerning 
landing  and  uplift  rights  when  governments 
protect  the  rights  of  scheduled  carriers 
through  bilateral  agreements?  Whv  Isn't  the 
American  citizen  who  carries  a  valid  pass- 
port and  visa  and  who  chooses  to  travel  on  a 
charter  flight  given  the  same  government 
protection  as  his  neighbor  who  travels  on  an 
Individually  ticketed  basis  on  a  route  car- 
rier? 

lxK)k  at  the  situation  that  exists  in  so 
many  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  land- 
ing and  uplift  rights  for  U.  S.  supplemental 
air  carriers.  Now.  I  ask  you.  is  there  really 
any  rational  basis  for  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  a  charter  operated  by  a  sched- 
uled carrier  over  one  operated  by  a  supple- 
mental airline? 

Neither  are  covered  by  any  inter-govern- 
mental agreement.  But,  In  most  oases,  a 
S'-'ieciule(l  c<<rrlrr  fan  fly  a  charter  between 
points  A  and  B  merely  by  filing  notice, 
whereas  the  charter  carrier  must  obtain  prior 
approval  for  each  and  every  flight — with  no 
guarantee  that  approval  will  be  granted  In 
anv  given  Instance.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  go  on  being  "Mr.  Nice  Guy,"  handing 
-jut  licenses  and  permits  on  a  non-reciprocal 
bas'.s — providing  foreign  carriers  with  five 
year  operating  permits  for  charters,  while 
U  8.  carriers  must  ask  permission  for  each 
and  every  flight  to  thoee  same  countricB. 
Where  Is  the  reciprocity?  By  what  stretch 
of   the   imagination  can   this   be   considered 


good  for  the  United  States,  or  even  good  for 
world  aviation? 

We  must,  therefore,  oome  up  with  a  system 
whereby  permits  for  charter  services,  whether 
performed  by  lndet>endents.  LATA  carriers,  or 
their  charter  subsidiaries,  are  provided  for  In 
bilateral  agreements  covering  air  transport 
services  between  respective  countries.  Is  it 
rational  for  our  government  to  allow  foreign 
charter  carriers  the  right  to  carry  tranoatlan- 
tic  cargo  to  or  from  the  United  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  prohibiting  Ita  own  charter 
carriers — the  U.  S.  supplemental  airlines — 
from  transporting  a  single  pound  of  oom- 
mercial  cargo  on  transatlantic  flights?  Why 
can't  we  develop  a  cargo  industry  that  will 
be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  and  coat 
requirements  of  American  shippers? 

Let's  not  take  piecemeal  action  such  as  re- 
stricting the  right  of  air  freight  forwarders 
to  charter.  Before  we  take  precipitous  ac- 
tion, let's  analyze  the  whole  structure  and 
svstem  and  develop  a  program  for  expanding 
the  cargo  market — for  I  believe  a  balanced 
system  requires  not  only  an  individually 
way-billed  system  but  equally  an  efBcient 
cargo  charter  system.  Is  it  rational  to  have 
:ion-IATA  charter  subsidiaries  of  lATA  air- 
lines? Lufthansa.  BOAC.  KLM,  and  others 
have  fo'med  such  companies.  What  kind  of 
relationship  can  we  expect  to  see  between 
these  non-IATA  "daughter"  carriers  and  their 
TATA  fathers.  I  have  chosen  the  father- 
daughter  analogy  carefully,  because  I  have 
the  feeling  that  these  young  things  are  going 
to  be  well -protected  and  well-cared-for  by 
their  doting  parents.  Will  these  "subsidiary' 
charter  carriers  be  permitted  to  operate  with- 
out re.strlctlon  In  the  United  States  while 
the  governments  that  spawned  them  prac- 
tice an  exclusionary  t>olicy  against  the  U.S. 
charter  airlines  that  have  Presidential  ap- 
proval to  operate  Internationally. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  opposed  to  sched- 
uled carriers  operating  charter  flights,  and 
g.ivernments  certainly  should  not  try  to  dlc- 
t:ite  to  any  country  what  type  of  carrier 
should  be  used  to  perform  its  transportation 
services. 

Ju.st  who  Is  going  to  get  reciprocal  rights 
when  these  non-IATA  daughter  carriers  start 
operating  in  and  out  of  the  U.S.?  CertaliUy 
not  Pan  Am  and  TWA.  They  are  expressly  pre- 
vented by  law  from  establishing  any  kind  of 
non-scheduled  subsidiary.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  that  foreign  governments  aren't  plan- 
ning to  volunt«wlly  grant  reciprocal  rights  to 
the  US    supplementals. 

RoclprcKlty  must  be  obtained  if  these  car- 
riers are  to  be  permitted  to  operate  into  the 
United    States. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  most  is 
that  In  any  given  situation,  more  often  than 
not.  it's  the  US.  carriers — and  I'm  talking 
about  scheduled  airlines  ao  well  as  supple- 
mentals — who  come  out  with  the  short  end  of 
'ihe  stick. 

Is  it  rational  to  force  consumers  to  Join 
an  organization  before  ihcy  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  charter  travel?  Would  it 
n^t  make  more  .sen.se  to  allow  any  group  of 
Individuals  to  hand  totjether  to  buy  bulk 
transportation  at  plane  loa.d  rates?  The  CAB 
has  moved  In  this  direction  In  Its  non-af- 
flnlty  charter  proposal,  which  we  hope  soon 
will    be    adopted. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  I  question 
whether  sanity  In  the  air  l.s  an  inipoeslb'.e 
dream? 

The  late.'jt  thrust,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
may  be  In  for  more  of  the  same.  Is  that  of 
the  comic  strip's  Red  Baron  who  advertises 
his  "Everybody's  Fares."  If  it  is  truly  every- 
body's fare,  why  does  the  businessman  or  gov- 
ernment traveler  who  cannot  slay  abroad  for 
14  days  or  more  have  to  pay  double  the  price 
for  the  same  transportation? 

I  might  remind  the  U.S.  scheduled  carriers 
who  will  have  to  match  this  fare  that  the  Red 
Baron  is  eligible  for  a  subsidy  from  his  gov- 
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ernment  .  .  .  and  when  the  damage  has  been 
done,  and  they  count  their  losses  for  '72,  It 
will  do  them  no  good  to  run  arovind  like 
snoopy,  shouting  "Curse  you.  Bed  Baron!" 

Our  Industry's  basic  problem  is  that  It 
.■still  does  not  understand  that  the  consumer 
will  support  an  everybody's  fare  that  really 
IS  fair  to  all;  that  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  length  of  stay,  time  of  year,  daj 
of  week,  time  of  day.  and  age  of  passenger. 
Once  the  scheduled  airline  Industry  rec- 
ognizes this  and  comes  up  with  a  low-cost, 
across-the-board  rate  structure  In  which 
the  coat  of  service  is  borne  equitably  among 
all  the  passengers.  I  believe  that  regularly 
scheduled  service  will  again  begin  to  pros- 
per. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  recog- 
nized this  principle  In  Its  recent  opposition  to 
vouth  fares.  It  said.  In  essence,  that  if  the 
youth  fare  is  not  discriminatory,  then  it 
must  be  predicated  upon  reasonable  cost.  If 
It  is,  why  not  make  it  available  to  every- 
body? You  can  bet  that  if  they  did  make  it 
available  to  everybody,  the  airlines  would  ac- 
celerate their  losses.  You  can't  continue  to 
amass  the  kind  of  losses  that  they  have  been 
suffering  in  recent  years — and  which  some 
are  going  to  experience  In  1971 — and  then  ex- 
pect that  a  lower  yield  per  passenger  will  put 
you  in  the  black. 

The  lATA  carriers  apparently  do  not  rec- 
ognize what  was  so  well  stated  In  the  Pres- 
ident's International  Air  Transportation 
Policy,  namely  that  there  Is  a  need  for  two 
separate  and  distinct  types  of  air  services  to 
move  goods  and  passengers.  These  are  the 
scJieduled  and  the  charter  services.  There 
Is  need  for  both  in  a  properly  balanced  sys- 
tem of  air  transportation. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  time  for  a  return  to  reason 

It  Is  time  to  forget  the  past,  to  dispense 
with  "traditional"  solutions  to  our  problems, 
and  to  start  finding  nnswers  that  do  more 
•han  shuffle  passengers  back  and  forth  from 
one  class  cf  service  to  another,  or  from  one 
ciftss  of  carrier  to  another  We  are  Jtist  kid- 
ding ourselves  If  we  think  that  Is  any  way 
to  fill  the  empty  seats  that  have  resulted  from 
the  vastly  increased  capacity  of  the  past  few 
years. 

It  Is  time  for  action. 

As  you  know.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Can- 
non have  announced  that  hearings  on  Inter- 
national air  fares  and  other  matters  will 
be  held  on  October  19.  20  and  21.  In  thirty 
days,  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  win 
hear  the  'lews  of  government.  Industry  and 
'he  public 

In  the  past,  the  divergent  views  of  every 
special  interest  have  often  side-tracked  vital 
legislation.  In  the  present  crises.  I  believe 
that  all  of  UK  have  a  higher  duty.  We  ha\e 
'he  duty  to  rome  to  some  consensus  on  what 
is  best  for  all  elements  of  the  industrv  and 
the  America:!  public.  More  of  the  same  old 
"aims  and  counterclaims  will  only  serve  to 
prevent  constructive  action 

Therefore,  I  respectful'.y  request  that  re- 
sp.iMsihle  government  leadership  bring  all 
parties  to  the  conference  table  Let's  make 
th  maximum  use  of  the  next  thirty  da-s  'o 
a.';.se.=;s  the  views  of  government — the  CAB, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  State:  the  industry— both 
scheduled  and  supplemental  carriers:  and  the 
consumer  of  our  services — the  traveling  pub- 
lic. 

First,  let's  get  an  overview  of  our  prob- 
lems and  the  proposed  solutions  Let's  stop 
taking  piecemeal  action. 

Then,  let's  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a  pl.-u. 
a  program,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  b;. 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  av.d  the  in- 
dustry 

I'm  not  talking  about  another  study  de- 
signed to  gather  dust  in  government  archives 
I  believe  a  properly  designated  representative 
group  given  a  mandate  for  action,  aiid  irrev- 


ocable deadlines,  can  overcome  parochialism 
;ind  bring  back  some  sanity  In  our  air  trans- 
portation system.  We  will  all  have  to  make 
some  concessions  If  we  are  to  right  our  sUllng 
industry  and  restore  It  to  its  proper  role  in 
world  aviation. 

All  of  us  will  have  our  own  Ideas  for  con- 
sideration by  this  blue-ribbon  panel.  For  my 
part.  I  would  suggest  that  It  consider  the  fol- 
1  iwing  five-point  program. 

First,  broaden  the  base  of  air  travel  for  both 
the  scheduled  and  supplemental  transporta- 
tion systems.  For  example,  this  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Introduction  of  one-stop 
inclusive  tour  charters,  non-affinity  charters, 
and  properly  structured  individually-ticketed 
pr.imotional  systems  designed  to  reach  the 
untapped  markets  which  now  exist.  Markets 
such  as  :ow-lnc,-,me  grou])s.  the  weekend  holi- 
day set.  ski  charters  within  the  U.S.  and  the 
like  Let's  make  the  thr°e-dav  weekend  really 
mean  something.  Let's  develop  two  vacations 
a  year  rather  than  one.  Let's  not  only  make 
the  people  air-minded,  let's  make  them  air 
travelers. 

Second,  create  a  balanced  air  transport  sy.v- 
tem  which  recognizes  retail  and  wholesale 
concept  of  air  transportation,  and  that  in- 
d'vldually  ticketed  and  charter — or  bulk — 
services  are  complimentarv.  Basic  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  would  be  a 
greatly  simplified  and  rational  fare  structure. 
Adoption  of  two  basic  elements,  cost  and 
service,  should  be  the  guiding  criteria  In  set- 
ting figures  that  benefit  both  the  public  and 
the  airline  industry. 

Third,  safeguard  the  U.S.  market,  which 
is  the  largest  air  transport  market  in  the 
world  i!Uo  which  all  countries  enjoy  trafflc- 
generatlng  operations.  Give  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  adequate  authority  to  deal 
with  complex  and  destructive  loss  leader 
fares  proposed  or  filed  as  tariffs  by  inter- 
national scheduled  carriers.  Foreign  sched- 
uled carrier*:,  of  course,  are  protected  by  their 
governments  and  are  subsidy  eligible. 

Fourth,  recognize  that  landing  rights  are 
government  right*,  not  carrier  rights.  Each 
government  has  the  right  to  designate  and 
certificate  the  carriers  which  will  provide 
the  services  for  its  country.  Once  designated 
and  certificated  by  the  President,  attempts 
to  frustrate  these  rights  must  be  vigorously 
opposed. 

Rights  into  this  country  should  not  be 
granted  under  the  bilateral  agreement  or 
pursuant  to  a  permit,  except  on  a  satisfac- 
tory record  that  instires  reciprocal  rights  to 
U.S.  designated  and  certificated  Interests. 

Permits  must  be  conditioned  to  terminate 
rights  granted  by  the  U.S.  should  reciprocal 
rights  be  withdrawn! 

And  fifth,  protect  the  consumer's  right  to 
ri^asouably  priced  air  transportation  and 
giiarantee  that  his  rights  to  free  movement 
are  not  Inhibited  or  abridged  by  reason  of 
arbitrary  and  anticompetitive  rules  or  reg- 
ulations rlfied  against  a  particular  class  of 
carrier.  Insure  that  the  consumer  is  ade- 
quately represented  in  fare-setting  and  other 
reculatory  proceedings 

I  make  no  claim  that  these  five  points  offer 
an  all-inclusive  cure  to  the  current  prob- 
lems of  the  aviation  Industry.  They  merely 
represent  my  perspective.  The  blue-ribbon 
panel  I  have  proposed  should  examine  and 
a.ssess  everyone's  ideas,  for  there  are  no  pat 
solutions  All  of  us  must  recognize  the  claims 
of  others.  But  above  all  we  must  realize  that 
our  first  priority  Is  the  perfection  of  a  sound 
and  balanced  air  transportation  system  that 
meets  the  needs  of  all  travelers  and  all 
shippers. 

I  know  the  thirty  day  time-limit  I  have 
s>iggested  may  sound  like  an  unrealistic 
deadline  But  we  are  faced  with  a  rate  war 
In  which  there  can  be  no  victors.  We  are  in 
a  crisis  situation  that  calls  for  emergency 
measures. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  future  of  world 
aviation  to  make  this  effort. 


TESTIMONY  ON  GOVERNMENT  FA- 
CILITIES RELOCATION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1282,  the  Govemmrait  Fa- 
cilities Relocation  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff.  Last  month  Senator 
RiBicoFF  testified  before  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  S.  1282.  His  testi- 
mony was  both  lucid  and  eloquent.  It 
brought  to  light  both  facts  and  consid- 
erations which  argrue  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Ribicoff's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony    or    Senator    Abraham    Ribicofp 

Before   the   Housing    and  Urban   Affairs 

SuBCOMMirrrE    of    the    Senate    Banking. 

HotrsiNC    AND    Urban    Affairs    Committee 

ON  TCESDAY,  Septfmber  16.  1971.  IN  SrPPORT 

OF   S     1282.   THE    "Government   FAonuTnES 

Location    Act  ' 

This  subcommittee  has  long  been  at  the 
forefront  in  the  battle  to  assure  decent  hous- 
ing to  all  Americans.  The  1968  Housing  Act 
reaflirmed  our  national  goal  of  'a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  In  the  last  decade, 
yoa  have  passed  legislation  to  meet  the  In- 
creasli:g  needs  for  adequat,e  housing  for  our 
low-  and  moderate-income  citizens. 

This  progress  is  now  threatened  by  the 
tremendous  growth  of  Jobs  and  housing  in 
the  suburbs  of  this  country  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  millions  of  low-  and  moderate- 
.i.ccme   workers  and   their  families. 

The  facts  are  clear  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
Americans  live  Ir.  metropolitan  areas.  By 
1935  these  areas  will  contain  an  estiinatecl 
178  niillkn  people,  a  number  equal  to  the 
entire   U.S.   populaiio::   In   1960. 

This  enormous  grov.th  :s  taking  place  al- 
most entirely  on  the  suburban  fringes  of  O'lr 
metropolitan  areas  In  fact,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  our  central  cities  increased  by  less 
than  a^^  from  1960  to  1969.  the  surburban 
areas  experienced  a  30 '"c  jump  In  population. 

The  population  of  our  central  cities,  how- 
ever, tb  not  stable.  While  the  total  Increase 
was  less  than  2'"r.  the  black  population  there 
rcse  by  32'^  .  The  le\ellng  factor  was  a  5% 
decrea.se  in  white  population — most  of  whom 
moved  to  the  suburbs. 

Although  the  number  of  blacks  In  the 
suburbs  has  increased  substantially  over  the 
last  decade,  they  remain  a  small  minority.  In 
1969  ueiirly  96'  of  the  suburban  population 
was  white.  Of  all  the  whites  living  In  our 
nietropolitar.  areas.  60'~<  resided  in  the  sub- 
urbs while  close  to  80'^  of  the  blacks  lived 
;;i  the  central  city. 

Mnny  of  the  blacks  who  have  managed  to 
escape  the  inner  city  find  life  not  much  dif- 
lerent  in  the  suburbs.  Suburban  Negroes 
often  live  In  resldentlally  segregated  areas 
where  the  housing  is  unsound  and  crowded. 
family  Income  is  low.  education  Is  Inferior 
and   white-collar  Jobs  almost  nonexistent 

This  shift  ol  population  to  the  suburbs 
luus  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid 
growth  of  industrial  and  commercial  activ- 
ities there  An  analysis  of  nonresidential 
building  perml'^  reveals  that  in  the  last 
five  yeais  approximately  70",  of  all  metro- 
polltHii  industrial  buildings  were  constructed 
•  -utslde  the  central  cities. 

The  Suburban  Action  Insrtitute  found  that 
the  40  Kirs.est  metropolitan  areas  gained  5  1 
njillion  Jobs  In  manufacturing,  wholesale 
trade,  retail  trade  and  related  services  In  the 
last  five  census  years.  The  cu^urbs  gained 
4.370.000  or  86'      of  these  Jobs 

Manv     commentators     have     called     tbto 
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tncrvein«nt  Industry's  flight  to  the  suburbs. 
TTie  evidence  Is,  bo-wever,  ibat  "flight"  Is  a 
misnomer,  and  that  the  growth  In  suburban 
employment  Is  primarily  attributable  to  de- 
velopment of  new  bufclnes,<>es  or  orpaiisiun  of 
cxlbtlng  suburban  plants. 

The  Departmeni  of  Labor  has  found  that 
the  expmnslon  of  manufacturing  employment 
In  the  suburbs  has  primarily  been  In  new 
types  of  Industry  such  a«  electronics,  aircraft 
and  aerospace.  The  Suburban  Action  study 
found  that  the  40  metropuUtan  areas  stu.Jled 
gained  2,080,000  manufacturing  Jobe,  2.065,- 
000  01-99%  of  which  went  to  the  suburbs. 
This  expansion  has  been  followed  by  retail 
firms  and  a  variety  of  service  Industries  while 
employment  In  the  central  city  Increasingly 
is  concentrated  In  finance.  Insurance,  com- 
munications, and  manufacturing  head- 
quarters 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  and  service 
Job.s  111  the  suburbs  bus  begun  to  distort  our 
l.ibor  market  because  those  most  able  to  HU 
thc>60  Jobs  are  often  unable  to  rench  them. 
Our  present  housing  policies  have  served 
to  enectlvely  exclude  millions  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  Americans  from  new  em- 
ploymejit  opportunities  in  the  suburbs. 

Most  of  the  nation's  housing  units  now 
being  constructed  are  g»lng  up  In  the  sub- 
urbs. In  fact,  it  Is  now  estimated  that 
only  1'^  of  the  vacant  land  in  our  cen- 
tral cities  Is  zoned  f'>r  residential  use.  The 
housing  being  built,  however,  is  simply  too 
expensive  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families.  The  land  Is  there  to  be  used,  but 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  has  been 
zon.'3d  out  through  the  use  of  large-lot  zon- 
ing and  the  absence  of  any  provisions  for 
low  density  multi-family  zoning.  The  only 
growth  policy  In  existence  Is  a  negative  one 
which  has  made  it  all  but  Impossible  for 
low-income  families  to  live  near  their  jobs. 

The  Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee fovind  earlier  this  year  that  28.4  mil- 
lion families— 101  million  people — cannot 
afford  payments  on  a  $20,000  mortgage  Yet 
the  median  sales  price  'or  an  existing  single 
family  home  Is  now  over  «26,0O0.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  new  home  In  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland.  Is  over  »40,000  with  vir- 
tually no  homes  In  the  $15,000  to  $35  000 
range  being  built. 

In  fact  approximately  80'-;  of  the  hous- 
ing on  the  market  nationally  now  Is  above 
the  level  a  family  with  an  $8,000  Income  can 
afford.  This  means  that  the  people  who  need 
t'le  Jobs  opening  up  In  the  suburbs  are 
trapped  In  the  central  city.  The  result  Is  a 
scarcity  of  needed  employment  for  the  poor 
and  In  some  cases  an  actual  shortage  of 
low-  and  moderat-lncome  employees  for  sub- 
urban concerns.  Numerous  suburbs  are  now 
discovering  that  they  have  even  priced  their 
teachers,  firemen,  policemen  and  other  mu- 
nicipal employees  out  of  their  own  cities. 

Improvfd  transportation  ,  rograms  are 
often  offered  a.s  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
There's  ^o  doubt  that  our  existing  systems 
only  agtrravate  the  situation. 

Our  transtxjrtatlon  system."!  are  designed  to 
bring  suburbanites  Into  the  city  In  the  morn- 
ing and  out  again  at  night.  Our  nation's  ur- 
ban highway  networks  serve  moderate-  and 
upper-Income  workers  who  can  afford  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  and  own  a  car  They  are  use- 
less, however,  to  the  low-Income  workers  who 
cannot. 

The  majority  of  low-Income  workers  mus* 
rely  on  public  transportation  systems  to 
reach  their  Jobs.  For  many  such  workers  even 
reaching  l:iner-ctty  Jobs  Is  a  formidable  task. 
To  get  out  to  the  new  Jobs  In  the  suburbs 
Is  almost  Impossible — because  of  the  time  and 
cost  Involved. 

Take  Washington,  DC.  for  example:  resi- 
dents of  outlying  Maryland  suburbs  reach 
the  central  city  each  morning  and  leave  each 
night  on  express  buses  which  take  an  aver- 
age of  only  36  minutes.  For  a  person  going 
la  the  reverse  direction  at  the  same  time  to  a 


(ob  In  the  suburbs,  the  trip  averages  64  mln- 
ut-es  and  usually  Involves  two  transfers. 

Simply  improving  mass  transportation  out 
to  the  suburbs  will  not  be  enough,  however. 
Many  "reverse  commuter'  experiments  have 
been  tried  and  most  have  proven  uneconomi- 
cal. Suburban  Job  locations  are  usually  too 
dtspers.?d  to  warrant,  in  economic  terms,  run- 
ning  sepcuvte   transportation    lines. 

The  only  solution  to  the  n&tlon's  housing 
shortage  and  labor  market  distortion  la  to 
buUd  more  of  our  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  units  near  suburban  Jobs.  Unless  the 
government  begins  to  assist  In  btillding  the 
necessary  housing  In  the  suburbs,  the  un- 
employment, welfare  and  social  dependency 
now  endemic  to  the  centrml  cltlee  will  cou- 
rt nue  to  soar  upward  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Ihe  present  Administration  and  Its  prede- 
cessors have  shown  a  notlce(U)le  lack  of  in- 
terest In  attacking  this  problem.  HUD,  for 
example,  has  continued  to  place  most  of  Its 
low-income  housing  In  the  Inner  cities  at 
great  expense  to  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
residents. 

As  of  June  20,  1970,  only  25%  of  tbe  Sec. 
235  home  ownership  reservations,  12%  of 
Sec  236  rental  assistance  reservations,  10% 
of  rent  supplement  reservations  and  13% 
of  the  221(d)  (3)  below  market  Interest  rate 
reservations  were  located  In  the  suburbs. 
The  majority  of  these  units  are  being  built 
where  the  costs  are  the  highest. 

For  example,  the  average  cost  of  land  pur- 
chased under  the  urban  renewal  program 
ranged  from  $46,000  per  acre  In  Atlanta  to 
$695,000  In  New  York  City.  The  average  coet 
of  an  acre  on  the  suburban  fringe  Is  less  than 
$4,000 

The  Administration's  position  has  been 
that  restrictive  zoning  practices  make  it  Im- 
possible to  place  more  low-  and  moderate- 
income  luxlts  in  the  suburbe  and  that  such 
practices,  unless  clearly  based  on  racial  mo- 
tives, are  not  Illegal. 

Without  ente'lng  into  an  argument  over 
the  constitutionality  of  restrictive  zoning 
practices.  I  believe  that  it  Is  unconscionable 
for  the  Federal  government  to  support  and 
subsidize  exclusionary  zoning  practices.  Yet 
this  Is  precisely  what  we  have  done  for  years. 
Numerous  Federal  agencies  Including  the 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Labor  still  provide  financial  assistance  to 
communities  which  have  virtually  outlawed 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

The  situation  is  Indefensible  when  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Federal  contractors  are  al- 
lowed to  locate  facilities  In  communities 
where  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  ttirns 
their  workers  Into  either  long  distance  com- 
muters or  names  on  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation list.  3.  1282  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced with  the  cosponsorshlp  fif  Senator 
Mondale.  Cranston  and  Brooke,  deals  di- 
rectly with  this  facet  of  the  problem. 

s.  1282  would  use  the  enormous  leverage 
of  Federal  site  location  to  help  provide  de- 
cent low-  and  moderate-income  housing  far 
emoloyees  near  their  Jobs.  This  bill  is  not 
offered  as  a  panacea,  but  rather  as  a  first  step 
toward  ending  the  economic  and  racial  sepa- 
ration occurring  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  country. 

Government  agencies  and  Federal  contrac- 
tu] s  now  locating  In  the  suburbs  are  seldom 
limited  to  only  one  area  Numerous  cities  seek 
to  obtain  their  favor. 

Tlie  reasons  are  obvious.  Location  of  a  ma- 
jor installation  In  a  community  often  seta  in 
m^-tion  dramatic  physical,  economic  and  de- 
mographic changes.  New  services  are  started 
to  serve  the  people  coming  In  and  often  pro- 
vide an  Impetus  for  other  private  or  govern- 
mental development. 

Tlie  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  docu- 
mented the  effect  location  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  has  had  on  Houston,  Texas. 
Since  1960,  the  population  In  the  area  near 
the  Center  has  Increased  600% — from  0^00 


to  40.000.  Total  area  bank  deposits  rose  trom 
$4.8  million  in  one  bank  in  1964  to  ^30.9  mil- 
lion In  five  banks  In  1966.  NASA  has  eau- 
mated  that  for  every  100  Jobs  at  the  Center 
an  additional  66  Jobs  have  been  generated  on 
the  outside.  The  mere  preseiice  of  the  Center 
ha6  caused  an  Influx  of  over  126  aerospace 
firms  alone. 

This  pattern  has  been  repeated  across  the 
country  and  has  led  thousands  of  states  and 
cities  to  compete  vigorously  for  the  location 
of  such  facilities.  The  Commission  found, 
however,  that  despite  the  leverage  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  In  locating  Its  facilities, 
It  has  made  little  or  no  effort  to  Insure  that 
Its  low-  and  moderate-income  employees  can 
find  accessible  housing  nearby.  In  fact,  some 
Federal  moves  into  the  suburbs  have  resulted 
111  the  lose  of  Jobs  to  low-  and  moderate-la- 
come  employet«. 

Government  contractors  have  equally  de- 
ploruDle  records.  The  Commission's  hearings 
111  St.  Louis  disclosed  that  one  large  contrac- 
tor locating  in  the  area  failed  to  object  to  the 
obvious  discriminatory  practices  of  local  real- 
tors. In  fact,  the  company's  housing  office  at 
one  time  maintained  separate  lists  of  hous- 
ing fur  blacks  and  whites. 

My  legislation,  therefore,  provides  that  be- 
fore a  Federal  facUity.  SUte  faculty  or  Fed- 
eral contractor's  facility  may  be  located  la 
any  community,  the  agency  or  contractor  In- 
vol -ed  must  secure.  In  the  form  of  a  contract 
between  the  community  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, assurances  that  the  community  pro- 
vide at  least  one  unit  of  adequate  housing 
for  "iach  prospective  low-  or  moderate-In- 
come employee.  This  legislation  will  simply 
grant  the  economic  beneflls  of  site  locatloas 
to  those  communities  that  are  also  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  workers 
m  those  facilities. 

If  a  community  reneges  on  Its  plan,  the 
Clialrman  may  take  court  action  to  enforce  it. 
Should  a  contractor  locate  In  a  noncom- 
pl;  Ing  community,  the  Chairman  shall  ter- 
minate existing  Federal  contracts.  A  State 
.igency  would  be  equally  liable  for  any  move 
l:ito  a  noncooperatlng  area. 

The  e.Tect  of  such  a  requirement  can  be 
dramatic.  The  Federal  government  alone  em- 
ploys over  6  million  men  and  women.  Another 
4.3  million  people  are  directly  employed 
under  Federal  contracts. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  many  com- 
munities will  And  It  difficult  to  handle  an 
mnux  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
without  some  assistance.  Much  of  the  sub- 
urban opposition  to  low-  and  moderate-ln- 
ome  housing  stems  from  fears  that  taxes 
will  have  to  be  raised  to  maintain  existing 
levels  of  municipal  services,  particularly  edu- 
cation. Since  as  much  as  50  to  66%  of  most 
■suburban  budgets  Is  devoted  to  education 
expenses,  8.  1282  provides  assistance  for  edu- 
cation to  any  community  that  makes  the 
housing  required  by  this  legislation  available. 

Many  people  will  argue  that  no  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  such  suburbs.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  get  the  faculty  should  be 
sufflclcnt  Incentive. 

In  many  cases,  that  may  be  true.  But  I  am 
concerned  with  those  communities  that 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  If  they  were 
assured  that  the  level  of  their  educational 
activities  would  not  suffer. 

An  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  anti- 
snob  zoning  law  has  shown  that  a  primary 
reason  for  its  Ineffectiveness  Is  that  It 
Ignores  the  economic  and  tax  consequences 
Imposed  on  suburbs  that  admit  low-  and 
moderate-Income  people.  In  particular,  the 
faUure  to  adjust  school  aid  formula  for 
suburbs  has  been  hlghUghted  as  a  major 
area  of  concern  of  suburban  homeowners. 

A  few  months  after  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  perhaps  In  response  to  It,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Joined  In  a  memorandum  of  tindecstand- 
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ing  to  help  Insure   adequate  bousing  near 
new  Federal  Job  sites. 

Under  the  agreement  HUD  wlU  advise  OSA 
as  to  the  avallabUlty  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  near  a  projected  government 
faculty.  If  OSA  must  locate  In  an  area  where 
no  such  hovulng  Is  available,  HUS  and  OSA 
will  Join  Ln  a  plan  to  provide  such  housing 
wt'hln  6  months  after  the  facUlty  Is  to  be 
occupied. 

I  applaud  this  action.  It  has  taken  the 
Federal  government  a  long  time  to  recogiUze 
Its  obligations  to  Its  employees.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  In  meeting  these  obUgatlons. 

First,  the  agreement  is  simply  that — a 
memorandum  with  no  real  power.  If  HUD 
and  OSA  agree  that  such  action  needs  to  be 
taken,  then  they  should  not  heslt&te  to  sup- 
port legislative  remedies. 

Secondly,  it  Is  stlU  possible  under  the 
agreement  to  locate  a  faculty  well  away 
from  any  housing.  If  a  community  has  zoned 
out  the  posslbUlty  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  there  Is  little  HUD  and  OSA 
can  do  to  provide  It. 

For  example,  the  20  local  governments  In  a 
400  square  mile  area  around  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  have  zoned  enough  under-developed 
land  for  Industry  and  research  firms  to  sup- 
port 1.200,000  Jobs.  The  same  towns,  how- 
ever, have  zoned  the  remaining  land  to  house 
only  144,000  workers — one-tenth  of  the  po- 
tential work  force.  Any  other  community 
could  be  equally  restrictive  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Finally,  the  agreement  does  not  cover  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors are  required  by  law  to  practice 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  pedicles.  To  allow 
the  same  firms  to  locate  In  areas  where  Its 
low-  and  moderate-Income  workers  cannot 
live  could  In  effect  negate  the  equal  employ- 
ment laws.  The  location  of  a  plant  can  prove 
just  as  discriminatory  as  the  faUure  to  hire  a 
man  because  of  his  race  or  religion. 

Enactment  and  implementation  of  S.  1282 
will  not,  of  course,  open  up  the  suburbs 
overnight  to  low-  and  moderate-Income  work- 
ers. It  will,  however,  show  that  the  Federal 
government  is  willing  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary t)  make  the  Ideas  or  rational  urban 
growth,  adequate  housing  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  reality. 

The  top  500  corporations  and  their  aUled 
50  largest  corporations  in  banking,  instirance, 
retaU  trades,  utUltles  and  transportation,  ac- 
count for  aM>roxlmately  80%  of  all  new  Jobs 
created  each  year. 

If  these  companies  along  with  the  govern- 
ment ore  made  aware  of  the  urban  policy  Im- 
plications of  their  site  selection  procedure  by 
this  legislation,  the  effect  woiUd  be  dramatic. 


OPERATIONS  OP  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  report  published  in  the 
Washington  Past  of  September  29  and  a 
related  editorial  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  30  concerning 
the  Nixon  admirustratlon  and  its  alleged 
efforts  to  stack  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics with  political  appointees  in  order 
to  interpret  statistical  data  relating  to 
the  econo-ny  in  a  light  favorable  to  the 
administration. 

A  hallmark  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  its  independence  and 
fairness  in  surveying  many  sectors  of  our 
Nation's  economic  development  and  pre- 
senting statistical  data  to  show  where  we 
are  Like  the  Bureau  of  the  CenBUs.  it  ha^ 
steadfastly  avoided  any  taint  ol  political 
partisanship  regardless  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  power.  If  the  case  were  other- 


wise, the  reliability  of  its  reports  would 
be  so  seriously  jeopardized  as  to  render 
its  efforts  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
n.oney. 

There  have  been  several  proposals  in 
recent  years  by  a  considerable  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  ask  questions  of  the  American 
people  because  of  the  increasing  imposi- 
tions of  Government  data  seekers  on  the 
American  public. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  has  sole 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  any  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  which  collects  statistics, 
I  have  refrained  from  endorsing  that 
kind  of  legislation  because  of  my  faith  in 
the  integrity  and  philosophical  detswsh- 
ment  of  those  agencies. 

The  statistical  data  upon  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  other  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are 
based  represents  the  information  upon 
which  the  Government  and  many  enter- 
prises In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy bases  major  economic  decisions.  For 
instance,  all  Federal  salary  decisions, 
excluding  blue-collar  wage  surveys,  are 
based  upon  "comparability  surveys" 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  administration  actively  supports 
legislation  to  Include  our  800,000  blue- 
collar  employees  within  such  statistical 
data  gathering  procedures.  If  adopted 
that  would  mean  that  3  million  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen,  as  well  as 
3  million  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  receive  pay  increases  In 
accordance  with  the  statistical  results  of 
BLS  surveys.  Nearly  1  million  widows, 
orphans,  and  retired  civil  service  employ- 
ees receive  pension  increases  according 
to  the  figures  of  the  BLS;  or  to  put  It  the 
other  way.  do  not  receive  Increases  in 
accordance  with  BLS  figures.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  is  used  as  the  indica- 
tor for  wage  adjustments  under  the 
terms  of  several  major  labor- manage- 
ment contracts  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  Thus,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans rely  upon  the  reliability  and  integ- 
rity of  these  surveys.  Evai  to  suggest 
that  these  agencies  might  be  used  for  any 
partisan  political  purpose  would  be  an 
economic  disaster  to  a  major  sector  of 
our  public  and  private  economy.  If  the 
public  and  its  representatives  are  ex- 
pected to  rely  upon  these  invaluable  sta- 
tistics, we  must  be  assured  of  their 
integrity — even  if  it  might  mean  estab- 
lishing such  data-gathering  agencies 
outside  the  purview  of  political  Interfer- 
ence, 

The  allegations  suggested  in  the  Wash- 
ington Past  report  are  very  serious,  and 
I  would  advise  Senators  today  that  when 
I  have  a  report  from  the  appropriate  re- 
sponsible oflaclals  in  the  executive  branch 
I  will  do  one  of  two  things:  Exonerate 
the  administration  from  any  culpability 
in  trying  to  impose  politics  or  partisan 
viewpoints  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  or,  if  the  evidence  does  not 
suggest  that  avenue,  propose  legislation 
to  insure  that  partisan  considerations 
win  not  be  a  factor  in  any  data-gather- 
ing machinery  operated  by  our  Govern- 
ment which  is  paid  for  by  our  tazpayen. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  as  follows : 

Nixon  Ovstinc.  Labor  Analysts 

The  Nixon  administration  is  twinging 
hand-picked  political  appointees  Into  the 
Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics  to  interpret  wage 
and  price  data,  displacing  career  technicians 
who  Incurred  White  House  displeasure  last 
?vlnter. 

It  Is  another  chapter  in  a  continuing  con- 
troi'ersy  which  ttie  administration  claims 
steins  from  the  technicians  being  exposed  to 
embajTaasing  policy  questions.  Critics  charge. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  technicians' 
analysis  of  economic  trends  ctinfllcted  with 
the  roeeate  interpretations  put  c  ut  by  White 
House  spokesmen. 

A  major  victim  of  what  the  government 
calls  a  reorganization — and  the  critics  caU  s 
purge — is  Peter  Henle.  chief  economist  in 
charge  of  analysis.  He  Is  scheduled  to  leave 
BLS  for  a  post  with  a  private  research  foun- 
dation. He  has  refused  to  oommeot  on  the 
move. 

Also  affected  is  Harold  Goldstein,  assistant 
commissioner  of  labor  statisclos  for  man- 
power and  employment.  It  was  understood 
his  Job  is  being  ^lit  In  two  ^v^th  Goldstein 
assigned  to  presumably  non-oontroverslal 
long-range  analysis. 

Goldstein,  who  used  to  conduct  monthly 
briefings  lor  the  press  on  employment  and 
unemployment  statistics,  played  a  key  role 
In  the  Incident  which  culnilnated  in  the 
controversial  abandonment  of  these  briefings. 

Le,st  March  BLS  reported  that  unemploy- 
ment dropped  from  6.0  to  5.8  per  cent  (It 
has  since  risen  to  6.1  pvt  cent) .  But  some 
unfavorable  developments — a  contraction  In 
the  number  of  Jobs  and  a  decline  in  the  av- 
erage work  week — caused  Goldstein  to  call 
the   Pebruar.v   picture   "sort    of   mixed." 

At  practically  the  same  time  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  was  calling  the 
February  report,  "favorable,"  "hopeful,"  and 
"indeed  heartening."  It  was  an  opMi  secret 
that  the  White  House  and  Hodgson  were 
miffed  with  Goldstein. 

Tvo  weeks  later  the  government  drc^)ped 
Its  monthly  brteflngs  on  both  the  Job  figures 
and  the  consumer  price  Index. 

Administration  sources  explain  that  tbe 
shakeup  In  BLS.  which  is  slated  to  take  place 
Nov.  1,  Is  only  the  result  of  a  long-planned 
reorganization  of  government  statistical  serv- 
ices set  forth  In  a  federal  publication  in  July. 

Under  this,  a  new  Office  of  Data  Analysis 
will  be  established  in  BLS.  It  will  have  the 
responsibility,  formerly  borne  by  Goldstein 
and  other  top  career  technicians,  for  the 
analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the  consumer 
price  Index,  employment  and  Jobless  figtu^s, 
productivity  statistics  and  the  like. 

There  have  been  persistent  reports  that 
this  Job  win  be  filled  by  an  unldentlflad  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  economist  recommended  for 
the  Job  by  Sen.  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.). 

At  the  same  time  there  were  slmUar  re- 
ports that  Ooldsteln'B  present  functions  will 
be  taken  over  by  John  Myers,  an  economist 
for  the  Conference  Board,  a  research  orga- 
nization supported  mainly  by  business. 

But  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  denied  yesterday 
that  these  appointments  have  been  made  al- 
though he  confirmed  that  the  Bureau  is  go- 
ing through  a  reorganization. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  present  dsta- 
eatherlng  functions  of  the  bureau  will  not 
bo  affected,  only  analysis. 

Congressional  sources  said  they  had  been 
told  a  number  of  BLS  professionals  wUl  re- 
ceive reductions  in  grade  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganization  and  some  employees  are  be- 
ing encouraged  to  retire.  There  was  one  re- 
port that  an  under  secretary  for  statistics 
would  be  created  In  the  Labor  Department 
but  there  was  no  conflnnatlan. 

Advised  of  the  Impending  BLS  shakeup. 
Chairman  WUllam  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  at  tbe 
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Houa«-S«nate  Joint  Economic  Conmiltte«, 
charged  that  the  Nixon  administration 
"would  bring  In  analysts  whose  concluslous 
would  be  subordinated  to  the  political  In- 
terests of  the  administration." 

Projcmlre.  who  strongly  protested  abandon- 
ment  of  the  briefings  and  has  summoned  BLS 
officials  to  explain  price  and  unemployment 
figures  before  his  committee  In  their  ab- 
sence, said: 

"After  Nov.  1.  when  the  Bureau  of  Ijatoat 
Statistics  provides  an  analysis  of  the  latest 
economic  flg^ures.  It  will  b«  what  the  admin- 
istration wants  the  public  to  believe  about 
the  figures,  not  what  objective  economic  ex- 
perts believe  they  signify." 

In  another  development  yesterday,  it  was 
learned  the  Census  Bureau  will  take  wliat 
perhaps  Is  the  first  public  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  government  Itself  about  Its 
own  policies. 

The  poll  was  ordered  by  the  Ooet  of  Living 
Council,  headed  by  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  Oonnally  Jr.  The  queartlons  are  designed 
to  determine  Americans'  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze,  how 
It  has  affected  them,  how  effective  they  think 
it  Is.  and  whether  they  think  It  Is  fair. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  for  interview- 
ers' use  and  obtained  by  The  Washington 
Poet  also  asks  a  number  of  personal  ques- 
tions— Income,  education,  employment  status 
and  whether  the  person  polled  belongs  to  a 
labor  union. 

The  latter  question  brought  an  explosive 
reaction  from  the  KFL-CIO. 

A  fedeiratlon  spokesman,  told  about  the 
survey,  said  "we  think  It's  pretty  obvious 
that  this  Is  a  continuation  of  a  campaign 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  leadership  and 
the  membership  of  labor  to  prove  their  (the 
administration's)  ill-founded  claim  that 
Gtoorge  Meany  is  out  of  step  with  Its  member- 
ship." 

After  AFL-CIO  President  Meany  criticized 
the  freeze  for  alleged  Inequities,  an  adminis- 
tration leader  suggested  he  Is  "out  of  step" 
with  his  members. 

On  learning  of  the  pwll.  another  labor  offi- 
cial said  "It  strikes  me  as  1984  and  double- 
think." 

It  was  reported  that  the  questions  will  be 
asked  of  those  making  up  peirt  of  the  sample 
for  the  quarterly  survey  on  consumer  buying 
Intentions  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureeu 
The  total  sample  Ls  about  17,000,  but  since 
the  freeze  poll  will  Involve  only  those  about 
to  be  dropped  from  the  sample  after  six  sur- 
veys to  niake  room  for  new  Interviewees,  the 
number  Is  expected  to  be  a  bit  less  than  3,000 

POLmCtZINO  THE  BLS'' 

Pew  agencies  In  or  out  of  Government 
have  a  more  distinguished  record  for  ob- 
jectivity and  integrity  than  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Instead  of  reji- 
re.«ientlng  the  bureau's  most  prized  adorn- 
ment, that  quality  of  scholary  detachmeii: 
seems  to  have  become  a  liability  in  the 
present  Administration. 

Last  March  the  B.L.S.  technicians,  who 
had  for  years  held  monthly  press  briefing-; 
to  answer  reporters'  questions  on  cost-of- 
living  and  unemployment  trends,  were 
abruptly  muzzled  Isecause  tl.eir  factual  re- 
sponses did  noit  fit  in  with  attempts  by  their 
superiors  in  the  Department  of  Latwr  and 
the  White  House  to  convince  the  country 
that  things  were  getting  better  when.  In 
truth,  they  were  getting  wor.*e 

President  Nixon's  decision  on  .\ug.  15  to 
Junk  his  steady-ajs-you-go  economic  policy 
represented  tacit  acknowledgment  that  tiie 
B  L.S.  economists  had  been  quite  precise  in 
their  analyses  of  what  was  happening  to  the 
economy.  But  tlie  vindication  supplied  by 
events  has  brought  no  let-up  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's apparent  resolve  to  down- 
grade the  career  technicians  responsible  for 
these  dispassionate  appraisals. 

Two    ranking    economists    are    reportedly 


planning  to  leave  the  bureau  on  the  eve 
of  a  reorganization  that  would  considerably 
reduce  their  areas  of  authority.  Admlnistra- 
tlou  spokesmen  In.sl.s'.  thi't  tlie  shake-up. 
part  of  a  general  overh.iul  of  Federal  statisti- 
cal! services  amiounced  last  July,  has  noth- 
ing tj  do  with  politics  The  Initial  list  of 
new  appointees  rushed  out  by  the  White 
House  yesterday  has  done  a  little  to  dispel 
reports  of  political  n^.aneuvering  in  connec- 
tion with  B.L.S.  restafflng. 

The  surest  way  of  discredit  both  the 
bureau  and  the  data  11  compllet^  would  be  to 
adulterate  Its  statistics  with  political  sugar- 
coating  in  the  months  l>efore  the  1972 
Presidential  voting.  The  country  has  Just 
embarked  on  a  painful  i>erlod  of  wage-price 
controls.  Ihe  confidence  of  all  Americans 
in  the  reliability  of  the  Government  meas- 
uring rods  for  charting  ujw  .ind  douiis  In 
living  costs  and  Jobs  will  t>e  more  needed 
than  ever,  especially  since  the  period  of 
economic  regulatli'n  may  extend  for  many 
vears. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  SECRE- 
TARY LAIRD  SPEAK  ON  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1971,  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Piisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  text 
oi  their  statements  befoie  the  gioup  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   tiie  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 
Remaxks  or  THE  President  at  the  Anni-al 

Meeting  of  the  National  Lf;acue  or  Fam- 

iLiE.s  OF  American  Prisoners  and  Mi.ssinc 

in    Southeast    Asia 

Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  who  are  at  the  head  table 
and  all  of  those  who  are  In  this  audience; 

I  have  spoken  in  this  room  many  times 
over  the  past,  believe  it  or  not.  24  years,  start- 
ing as  a  Congre&smaii:  I  can  sissure  all  of  you 
that  this  brief  remark  that  I  will  now  ad- 
dress to  you  Is  spoken  more  from  the  heurt. 
I  think,  than  anything  I  have  ever  said  be- 
fore. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  his  remnrlcs  and  en- 
dorse them — will  address  you  later.  He  will 
tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we 
are  doing,  what  we  hope  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  great  objective  In  which  all  of  you  and 
all  of  ns  are  Interested,  and  that  is  obtain- 
ing the  release  of  all  of  our  POW's  and  miss- 
ing in  action  wherever  they  may  be  in  South- 
east Asia. 

But  I  wish  to  underline  what  the  Secretary 
win  tell  you  by  Indicating  the  personal  com- 
mitment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  you  can  imagine  whoever  holds 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  cannot  take  upon 
himself  all  of  the  various  assignments  that 
come  across  his  desk.  Much  must  be  dele- 
gated. 

I  want  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  know, 
however,  that  from  the  time  in  the  White 
House  Library,  at  Christinas  time.  1969,  I 
met  a  group  of  wives  and  one  mother  of  some 
POW's  and  missing  in  action,  from  that  time. 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  tell  you.  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  tell  you.  I  have 
considered  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's  and  missing  in  action  as 
being  one  that  has  Presidential  priority. 

I  can  assure  you  that  every  negotiating 
channel — and  now  I  say  something  here  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  understand — In- 
cluding many  private  channels  that  have  not 


yet  been  disclosed,  have  been  pxirsued.  are 
being  pursued  and  will  be  pursued. 

I  can  assure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  whenever  any  matter  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  or  the  rest,  it  Is  brought  to  my 
desk  and  we  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  it 
may  be 

You  know  the  tragedy  we  have  found  so 
often — hopes  are  raised  and  then  dashed, 
because  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  savage 
enemy,  one  who  has  no  concern  for  human- 
itarian Ideals. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
It  is  essential  to  check  every  possible  lead; 
we  don't  care  where  it  comes  from.  We  are 
doing  that. 

I  have  personally  ordered  that  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
eventually  succeed  in  our  goal.  That  is  my 
commitment  that  I  make  to  all  of  you. 

Now,  I  have  delayed  your  dinner  too  long, 
but  I  would  like  to  add  one  other  rather 
personal  note.  Many  times  when  I  travel 
around  the  country,  people — particularly 
young  people  in  school — will  say,  "You  know, 
Mr.  President,  that  must  be  a  terribly  awe- 
some responsibility  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  United  States."  And  people  sometimes 
feel  that  all  of  the  great  burdens  of  the 
world  are  on  the  shoulders  of  the  President 
and  that  the  responsibilities  are  Indeed  awe- 
some. I  would  he  less  than  candid  If  I  were 
not  to  .say  that  the  responsibilities  are  heavy. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  Any  day 
that  I  sometimes  feel  that  It  has  been  a 
rather  hard  day  and  that  I  have  had  to  make 
some  real  tough  decisions,  and  I  haven't  had 
very  much  support,  and  any  time  I  begin 
to  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  myself,  I  think  back 
to  that  day  just  before  Christmas  in  1969. 

I  think  of  airports  where  children  have 
come  up  and  said,  "My  daddy  Is  missing  In 
action."  I  think  of  the  wives  who  I  have 
seen  and  the  mothers  and  the  rest.  I  thlnlc 
nf  their  courage  and  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  have  given  for  their  country 
and  then  realize  my  Job  isn't  all  that  hard 

I  am  Just  so  proud  of  how  great  you  have 
been  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  down. 

AUDRESS    BY    THE    HONORABLE    MeLVIN    R.    LaIRD 

In  my  many  meetings  with  the  wives,  par- 
ents and  Other  family  members  of  our  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  missing  in  action  around 
the  Country,  I  have  come  to  know  many  of 
you  personally  To  be  with  you  here  this 
evening  is  again  an  inspiring  and  humbling 
oxperlence. 

You  have  won  the  admiration  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world 
because  you  have  borne  uncertainty  and 
icineline.ss  with  dignity  and  courage. 

I  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  have  the 
inner  resources  to  maintain  that  dignity 
and  that  courage  until  the  day  on  which 
uncertainty  ends  and  on  which  those  who 
are  prisoners  are  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones  I  want  tonight  to  reafllrm  my  pledge 
to  you  tiiat  we  will  not  forget  your  husbands. 
vour  soiis.  your  fathers  and,  we  will  not 
lorget  you. 

Each  of  you  is  aware  that  the  U.S.  Oov- 
eniment  was  following  a  policy  of  virtual 
silence  on  the  issue  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  missing  until  early  in  1969  This  former 
approach  was  followed.  I  know,  not  because 
of  lack  of  concern  for  the  men  who  were  In 
prison  or  whose  fate  was  unknown.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  assumed  that  the  welfare 
of  the  prisoners  would  be  best  served  by 
public  silence. 

A  change  of  policy  was  effected  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  entered  the  White  House.  We 
felt  that  the  enemy's  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  should  not  continue  to  pass 
unnoticed.  We  were  disturbed  by  Hanoi's 
failure  to  account  for  our  servicemen  whom 
they  held  and  for  those  who  they  knew  had 
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died  In  territory  under  their  control  in  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos.  We  were 
1  licensed  by  reports  of  inhumane  treatment 
•f  Americans. 

And  so  I  recommended  that  a  different 
P'.Ucy  be  pursued  and  that  we  discuss  the 
liumani'arian  issue  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action,  of>enly.  candidly,  force- 
iiilly.  and  repeatedly 

.^s  you  know.  I  have  made  It  a  point  on  my 
trips  to  Europe  and  even  on  my  last  trip  to 
Vietnam,  to  make  a  stop  in  PewIs  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  meeting  with  our  dele- 
liation  on  this  issue.  Also.  I  have  sought, 
whenever  possible,  in  any  meeting  with  my 
follow  Defense  Ministers  or  other  foreign 
government  officials  to  discuss  it  and  to 
seek  the  active  supjxirt  of  other  govern- 
ments for  our  efforts  to  return  these  men  to 
their  families.  I  will  continue  to  do  so 
every  chance  I  get. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  our 
Commander-in-Chief  similarly  has  made 
this  topic  a  priority  Item  on  the  agenda  in 
his  discussions  with  leaders  around  the  world 
and  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  President 
Nixon  ha.s  made  far-reaching  proposals  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Paris,  including 
specifically  the  Immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  That 
proposal  was  perhaps  the  most  forthcoming 
e\er  made  on  prisoners  of  war  In  history. 
Yet,  the  other  side  has  refused  even  to 
address  It. 

I  believe  that  whatever  the  frustrations, 
v.hatever  the  uncertainties,  we  Jointly 
should  continue  our  policy  of  focusing 
world  attention  on  our  prisoners  of  war 
i.nd  the  missing  In  action. 

As  long  Eis  Americans  are  held  prisoners 
In  Southeast  Asia,  as  long  as  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  have  not  been  properly  ac- 
counted for,  our  efforts  must  continue  to 
keep  this  issue  before  the  public  In  our  own 
rotintry  and  In  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  and  to  reinforce  the  demand  for  jus- 
tice for  these  men. 

We  must  continue  unceasingly  to  demand 
that  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under 
the  Geneva  Convention  be  respected.  We 
must  continue  to  call  attention  to  Hanoi's 
violation  of  those  rights. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that  pris- 
oners be  humanely  treated  and  protected. 
This  provision  hsis  been  consistently  violated. 
.Among  other  things,  the  enemy  paraded 
prisoners  in  the  streets,  forced  them  to  make 
statements  and  used  them  for  purposes  of 
propaganda. 

TTie  Geneva  Convention  requires  neutral 
inspection  of  prisoner  camps  he  permitted, 
including  Interviews  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out witnesses  In  attendance.  The  enemy  has 
never  permitted  such  Inspection  or  such  in- 
terviews 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that  the 
rames  of  all  prisoners  be  released  promptly. 
Such  names  as  the  enemy  has  released  have 
not  been  released  promptly  nor  through 
roifiilar  channels  And  It."!  lists  have  not 
been  comnlete.  No  list  of  prisoners  held  In 
s.  ,uth  Vietnam  and  Laos  has  been  furnished. 

Tlie  Geneva  Convention  requires  notlflca- 
tion  of  deaths  In  captivity  and  full  Informa- 
tion on  the  circumstances  of  death  and  place 
nf  burial  There  Is  strong  ground  for  dotibt 
♦hat  Us  list  of  the  deceased  Is  accurste  or 
complete. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that 
orlRoner  of  war  camps  be  marked  clearly  and 
tholr  location  be  made  ptibl'.c  The  encmv 
has  not  marked  Its  camps  nor  divulged 
their  location. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that  the 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  be  repatriated  or 
interned  in  a  neutral  country.  The  enemy 
has  refu.sed  to  comply  with   this  provision. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that 
prisoners  be  permitted  to  send  at  least  3 
letters  and  4  cards  a  month.  The  average 
has  been  a  or  3  letters  a  year  and  none  at  all 


from  some  prisoners.  Only  one  letter  has  been 
received  from  a  prisoner  held  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  none  from  prisoners  in  Laos.  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  that,  after  a  marked 
increase  In  the  mall  received  from  prisoners 
last  year,  this  year's  trend  has  gone  down. 
We  have  worked  through  International 
postal  contacts  to  try  to  establish  special 
channels  for  prisoner  mall  to  no  avail.  In 
every  Instance,  North  Vietnam  has  rebuffed 
the  efforts  of  our  Intermediaries.  Most  re- 
cently, earlier  thU;  mor.tli.  the  North  Viet- 
namese stated  they  prefer  the  present  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that 
sufficient  food  must  be  given  to  piisoners. 
Yet,  all  of  the  released  prisoners  have  been 
found  to  be  underweight  and  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

The  Geneva  Convention  requires  that  pris- 
oners not  be  held  In  close  confinement.  Yet, 
the  enemy  has  held  some  men  In  solitary 
confinement  for  years. 

This  list  of  continuing  Injustices  Impels  us 
to  persist  In  our  efforts  to  see  that  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  anywhere  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  accorded  all  the  rights  they  possess 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  will  persist  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  full  Information  about 
the  missing.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  any  list 
so  far  released  of  those  held  prisoner  and  of 
the  deceased  is  complete. 

We  stand  by  all  the  proposals  we  have 
made  relating  to  exchange  and  release  of 
prisoners.  We  urge  particularly  that  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  be  released  Immediately. 

At  this  convention,  you  have  wisely  given 
careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  read- 
justment which  will  be  faced  when  these 
men  return  home.  It  Is  Important  to  plan 
now  to  meet  these  problems.  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  EVepertment  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies  of  government  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  you  meet  this 
challenge. 

Let  me  deal  briefly  with  the  varying  In- 
terpretations of  the  enemy's  Seven  Points 
presented  at  the  Paris  negotiations  on  July 
1  of  this  year.  There  are  many  Americans 
who  have  claimed  on  the  basis  of  some  direct 
or  Indirect  contact  with  North  Vietnamese 
that  Hanoi  Is  prepared  to  be  flexible  on  the 
Issue  of  separating  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers from  the  other  Issues.  Yet,  whenever  otir 
delegation  in  Paris  has  pressed  Hanoi's  rep- 
resentatives for  a  clear-cut  explanation  of 
Hanoi's  stand,  they  have  received  no  response 
or  a  response  veiled  in  ambiguity. 

Among  the  questions  of  particular  con- 
cern to  you  which  Hanoi's  representatives  re- 
fuse to  answer  are  these; 

Does  the  rele€ise  of  prisoners  mean  all  pris- 
oners— or  only  those  whom  Hanoi  has  ad- 
mitted it  holds  in  North  Vietnam?  What 
about  the  other  American  prisoners  Includ- 
ing those  held  In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
elsewhere?  When  and  how  and  where  will  re- 
lease take  place? 

What  about  the  mlaelng?  Will  they  be  ac- 
counted for?  Without  such  an  accounting, 
we  cannot  know  whether  any  list  of  prisoners 
Is  complete. 

At  the  time  of  the  120th  plenary  session  of 
the  formal  talks,  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
met  about  130  times  with  various  unofficial 
American  delegations.  These  meetings  have 
produced  In  our  own  society  much  mislead- 
ing speculation  about  the  war,  the  Paris 
talks,  and  the  prisoners  of  war  Issue.  In  fact, 
Hanoi  has  never  said  to  any  one  authorized 
to  negotiate  for  the  United  States  that  the 
prisoners  will  be  released  If  Amerloan  troops 
withdraw,  and,  of  course,  there  are  other 
conditions  which  they  want  fulfilled. 

On  Setember  16  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
stated their  seven  point  pe«ce  plan  In  the 
hardest  terms,  apparently  repudiating  the 
reports  made  by  some  Americans  who  see 
flexibility  in  Hanoi's  propaganda. 

Hanoi's  Inflexibility  and  changing  signals, 
coupled  with  Its  failure  to  abide  by  the  moat 
rudimentary  humanitarian  standards,  have 


led  to  unproductive  result*.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  urgently  for  a  full  explanation 
of  Hanoi's  position,  but  we  wUl  not  aocept 
any  profxjsltlon  which  Is  not  clearly  in  tike 
interests  of  this  nation  or  of  the  prisoners 
themselves. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  fully  appreciate 
the  anguish  that  each  of  you  has  undergone 
and  continues  to  bear.  Yet  I  realize  that  no 
one  but  you  who  are  separated  from  your 
loved  ones  can  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  wait 
without  knowing  when  the  waiting  will  end. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  you  and  your  loved 
ones  are  In  our  thoughts  and  in  our  prayers. 
We  pray  that  you  will  continue  to  have  the 
strength  to  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that 
the  waiting  will  end — and  it  will. 

Every  resource  of  your  government  will  be 
employed  to  speed  the  day  when  the  waiting 
ends.  Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  missing  and  on  yotu-  behalf  will  not 
flag. 

If  together  we  continue  to  persevere,  to 
remain  united  in  purpoee,  to  continue  to 
keep  the  question  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
missing  high  on  the  list  of  international  pt\- 
orltles,  we  will  achieve  the  objective  for 
which  we  have  been  working.  We  will  leam 
what  has  happ>ened  to  the  missing.  And  to- 
gether we  will  welcome  back  our  men. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ASTRIDE  THE 
GLOBE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  Mr. 
Mei'lo  Pusey.  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  f>erceptive  journalists  of  our  time, 
li  .s  written  an  excellent  book  entitled 
'The  USA.  Astride  the  Globe."  His  ob- 
servations contain  much  wisdom  from 
'.vhich  this  body,  as  well  as  the  executive 
brancii.  can  profit. 

A  review  of  this  book  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  historians. 
Henry  Steele  Comm«ger,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today,  gives  a 
succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Pusey's  views.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.<^  follows: 

The   U.S.A.    AsT»mE   the    Globe 
iBy  Merlo  J.  Pusey  i 

(Note. — The  reviewer  taught  at  Columbia 
University  for  20  years  and  is  now  tlie  Simp- 
son Ijccturer  at  Amherst  College.  He  testified 
this  spring  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  presidential  powers  in 
foreign  policy  ) 

When  James  Russell  Lower,  wrote  that 
America  was  nurtured  "by  strong  men  with 
emplr?  in  their  brain"  he  had  in  miud  that 
empire  which  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  not  one  that  encompassed  the 
Siobe.  To  the  generation  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  and  their  successors  through  most  of 
the  19th  century,  tliese  two  concepts  of  em- 
pire were  antithetical  more  they  were  ir- 
reconcilable. 

Mr.  Pusey  here  conducts  an  inquiry  Into 
the  nature  of  the  new  American  empire,  one 
which  ostentatiously  plunges  into  the  "ex- 
terminating havoc"  and  the  "degradations" 
of  every  quarter  of  the  ^obe.  The  new  Amer- 
ican empire.  In  sharp  (and  perhaps  in  the 
long  run  beneficent)  contrast  to  earlier  em- 
pire, from  those  of  Alexander  and  Augustus  to 
those  of  Louis  XIV  and  Queen  Victoria,  is 
neither  cultural  nor  economic,  but  almost 
wholly  military 

Mr.  Pusey  has  analyzed  and  charted  the 
manifestations  of  this  American  response  to 
the  Communist  challenge  Sl.OOO  billion  m 
military  expenditures:  an  annual  military 
budget  of  some  980  billion:  military  bases  In 
33  countries:   an  elaborate  network  of  aUl- 
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ancee  which  baa  led  ua  to  propping  up  th« 
Pranoo  regime  in  Spain,  the  rule  of  the 
colonels  Ln  Oreece,  the  military  regime  in 
Brazil,  the  Thleu  dictatorship  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  so  forth:  the  world's  largest  fleet 
ofT  the  CThlna  coast,  perhaps  the  second  larg- 
est Oeet  In  the  Mediterranean;  enough  nu- 
clear overkill  to  destroy  any  enemy  10  times 
oTer;  CIA  subversion  In  some  60  countries. 
He  has  not  explored,  though  he  hints  at,  the 
larger  costs — to  the  success  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  our  standing  In  the  International 
community,  to  our  own  Internal  unity,  to 
our  economy,  our  culture  and  ovir  morality. 

How  has  It  happened  that  a  people  who  so 
long  cherished  the  notion  that  th«y  were 
happily  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  globe 
now  eagerly  embraces  Involvement — military 
and  political  involvement — In  every  quarter 
of  the  globe? 

This  Is  a  large  subject  and  one  which 
Mr.  Pusey  does  not  undertake  to  illuminate. 
Two  considerations  appear  to  be  relerant. 

Santayana  has  said  that  Americans  never 
really  solve  any  .problems;  they  amiably  bid 
them  good-bye-.  We  are  now  In  proce<5s  not 
merely  of  bidding  problems  good-bye  but  of 
bidding  good-bye  to  both  history  and  ex- 
perience; It  may  be  doubted  that  there  has 
ever  been  an  American  admlnlBtratlon  as 
Ignorant  of  and  contemptuous  of  history  as 
that  which  now  presides  over  our  frustra- 
tions and  defeats.  The  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  feel  themselves  boiind  by  history — In- 
deed, they  were  confident  that  America  was 
to  open  a  new  page  in  history — but  they 
were  familiar  with  it,  and  with  Its  "lessons". 
They  thought  that  history  was  "philosophy 
teaching  by  examples"  and  studied  that 
philosophy  and  those  examples:  thus  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  In  the  "Federalist  Papers," 
John  Adams  In  the  "Defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," JetTerson  In  all  of  his  state  papers; 
Tom  Paine  Ln  "The  Rights  of  Man." 

We  no  longer  read  history  In  this  way  or 
to  this  purpose;  yet  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  might  have  done  worse  than  study  the 
history  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition  as  told  by 
Thucydldes:  taken  to  heart,  that  lesson 
might  have  allowed  us  to  escape  from 
Vietnam. 

The  last  four  administrations  have  been 
prepared.  In  little  things  as  In  big,  to  Ignore 
history,  even  our  own.  They  have  been  pre- 
pared to  Ignore  what  we  ourselves  long  took 
for  granted:  that  secrecy  defeats  Itself;  that 
yoii  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time; 
that  the  military  cannot  be  trusted  with  re- 
sp>onslblllty  for  national  p>ollcies;  that 
power  corrupts;  and  that — In  the  words  of 
John  Stuart  Mill — a  government  which 
dwarfs  its  men  In  order  to  make  them  docUe 
Instruments  of  power  will  find  that  with 
small  men  no  great  things  can  ever  really  be 
accomplished. 

This  readiness  to  forego  the  lessons  of  the 
past  Is  In  part  responsible  for  the  second 
major  source  of  confusion  and  error:  our 
persistence  in  a  double  standard — a  double 
standard  of  national  and  International  con- 
duct that  has  by  now  become  second  natiire. 
Examples  are  familiar:  we  denounce  Russia 
(and  Justly)  for  invading  Czechoslovakia  to 
overthrow  a  government  it  disapproves,  but 
we  ourselves  Invade  Santo  Domingo  for  much 
the  same  purpose:  we  regard  it  as  "a  dark 
day  for  mankind"  when  China  detonates  a 
nucle&r  bomb  but  we  ouraelves  dropped  nu- 
clear bombs  on  Japan  and  threaten  Vietnam 
and  China  with  them;  we  have  one  standard 
for  the  C3lermans  guilty  of  war  crimes  at 
at  Nuremberg  and  for  Japanese  in  the  Tokyo 
Trials,  but  a  very  different  one  for  our  own 
violation  of  International  law,  the  laws  of 
war,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the 
Mylai    massacre. 

It  la,  still,  always  the  other  side  that 
cheats — Russia  or  Ctilixa,  or  Cuba,  or  North 
Vietnam.  They  are  the  acgreaaon.  It  Is  they 
wbo  violate  the  law.  It  is  tbey  who  are  the 


mlUtailits  and  force  us,  all  unwilling,  to  take 
to  arms. 

ICr.  PuMy  propoMs  some  remedies  and 
some  changes  designed  to  advance  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  harmony  at  home. 
Put  an  sod  to  the  Viertnam  adventure;  get 
out  cf  SottthMwt  Asia,  and,  eventually,  of 
Korea  and  tbm  Phlllpplnee.  Abandon  our  ex- 
cessive bases  in  most  pwrts  of  the  globe — 
but  not  NATO:  NATO  is  a  benefleent  insti- 
tution. Limit  the  arms  race,  dafxjse  trouble 
spots  In  the  Middle  East  and  India  and  the 
Oarlbbean,  raster*  civilian  control  of  the 
military  and  restore  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  power. 

All  of  this  is.  needless  to  say,  to  the  good; 
needless  to  say  it  Is  not  good  enough.  It 
leaves  the  Oold  War  almost  as  cold  as  ever. 
The  Soviet  is  not  going  to  loosen  preesure  on 
her  border  states  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
mighty  military  presence  in  Oermany;  it  Is 
not  going  to  stop  playing  a  power  game  in 
the  Middle  East  as  long  as  the  U.S.  Navy 
dominates  the  Mediterranean  and  Oreece  and 
Turkey  are  part  of  NATO.  China  is  not  going 
to  abandon  the  Oold  War  as  long  as  we  Insist 
on  a  two-China  policy  or  force  rearmament 
on  the  Japanese,  whom  we  once  forbade  to 
arm.  The  Pentagon  is  not  going  to  be  re- 
turned to  that  subordinate  place  which  It 
should  occupy  in  our  political  system  as  long 
as  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  Defense  are 
prepared  to  act  as  Its  spokesmen  and  cham- 
pions; the  Oongreos  is  not  going  to  recover 
Its  constitutional  equality  as  long  as  so  many 
of  its  members  are  pusillanimous  in  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Americans  are  not  going  to 
abandon  their  delusive  double  standard 
either  at  home  or  abroad  as  long  as  their 
schools,  their  press,  their  television,  their 
leaders  continue  to  Impress  upon  them  that 
they  are  a  peculiar  people  who  are  not  to  be 
Judged  by  ordinary  standards. 


CURRENT  U.S.  FOPULATTON 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr.  Prp,«:idrnt.  a.s  we 
hfre  in  Congress  and  around  thf>  Nation 
''nntinue  to  dl.scu"-^s  and  debate  our  ever- 
expanding  population,  I  think  it  is  vitally 
important  for  us  to  have  up-to-date  pop- 
ulation figures  available.  I  v.ould,  there- 
fore, like  to  share  with  Senators  and 
fellow  Americans  population  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau.  These 
•'re  approximations  only,  but  they  con- 
vey something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing. 

According  to  current  calculations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
of  tod.^y,  October  1.  is  208.098.26c.  Tliis 
represents  an  increase  of  164.408  s'nfe 
September  1.  or  roughly  the  si/e  of  Hart 
ford.  Conn.  It  also  repre.sents  an  addi- 
tion of  2,165,244  since  October  1  of  last 
year,  an  increase  which  is  larcer  than 
the  ,«:lze  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  EISENHOWER-DULLES  PRE- 
CONDITIONS FOR  INTERVENTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  our  mili- 
tary disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia 
begins  to  enter  Its  final  phase,  I  believe 
that  we  should  reflect  back  to  the  wis- 
dom of  late  President  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Poster  Dulles.  The  Elsenhower- 
Dulles  a{H>roach  to  foreign  aflfalrs  was 
based  on  what  was  practical,  realistic, 
and  obtainable  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  EKilles-EUsenhower  Rules" 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 


tor of  July  6,  1971.  In  the  article.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  four  basic  criteria  for 
effective  Intervention  are  outlined.  In 
light  of  the  consequences  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam, 
a  situation  which  did  not  fit  the  Elsen- 
hower-Dulles  preconditions  for  interven- 
tion, we  might  want  to  reflect  on  the  wis- 
dom of  our  34th  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ThT    DTLXJES-EISKITHOWZII    RITIXS 

When  all  the  meanings  of  all  the  words  In 
the  Pentagon  papers  are  added  up  and  put 
together  and  analyzed  and  squeezed  down 
for  what  Is  most  Important  we  think  we  have 
a  pretty  good  Idea  where  It  will   come  out. 

We  think  It  will  mean  that  back  In  the 
days  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  the  United  States  had  a  pretty 
•sound  set  of  operating  principles  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  their  successors 
could,  to  their  advantage,  have  honored  more 
than  they  did 

Mr.  Dulles  was  great  on  high-flown  rhetoric 
and  thus  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
"tirlnksman."  He  even  invented  "brlnksman- 
shlp"  by  the  claim  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  walk  up  close  to  the  "brink  of  war."  Yet 
the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr.  Dulles's 
actual  operating  policies,  as  distinct  from 
his  rhetorical  policies,  when  tempered  by 
Elsenhower  caution  were  conservative  and 
restrained. 

In  the  Dulles  speeches  which  did  not  make 
headlines,  and  In  his  private  conversations 
and  in  his  actual  management  of  American 
foreign  policy  he  worked  out  for  President 
Elsenhower  a  set  of  rules  under  which  he 
would  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  American 
commitment  to  friendly  factions  In  coun- 
tries under  real  or  presumed  danger  of  Inter- 
nal or  external  aggression. 

He  was  willing  to  give  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  and  even,  if  necessary,  send  American 
troops  provided  that: 

1  The  government  in  the  country  Involved 
requested  aid. 

2.  The  government  requesting  aid  was  In 
effective  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  country. 

3.  The  government  was  backed  by  a 
majority  of  the  population,  and 

4.  Government  and  people  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  fight  effectively  In  their 
own  defense. 

Under  this  formula  all  of  Western  Europe, 
much  of  the  Mediterranean,  most  of  Latin 
.America,  South  Korea.  Japan,  Oceania,  and 
Southeast  Asia  were  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  adventurers  and  adventurous  elements  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 
Egypt  wo.^  a  loss  agaln.st  the  plusses. 

EJven  more  Important,  so  long  as  the 
Elsenhower-Dulles  formula  was  observed,  the 
TTnited  States  did  not  get  Into  any  dlfflculty 
too  big  for  It  to  handle.  To  ovcr-slmpllfv. 
President  Elsenhower  believed  In  interven- 
tion •  when  the  odds  were  on  his  side.  Play- 
ing It  cautloiUBly  paid  off.  He  never  got  him- 
self dangerously  overextended 

Intervention  in  Vietnam  was  not  measured 
b\  the  old  Elsenhower-DuUes  rules  Had  they 
been  applied,  there  never  would  have  been 
itn  American  commitment  there  at  all. 

In  the  beglrmlng  there  was  never  even  a 
request  for  American  troops.  President  Diem 
had  to  be  maneuvered  into  asking  for  them. 
U  was  his  fatal  misfortune  that  he  did  let 
himself  get  talked  Into  asking  for  them. 

At  no  time  was  the  regime  In  Saigon  in 
substantial  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  It 
has  enjoyed  the  solid  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  And  the  evidence  Is  still  all 
too  painful  that  government  and  people  have 
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vet  to  acquire  the  will  and  capacity  to  fight 
their  own  battles. 

The  Elsenhower-Dulles  formula  would 
have  Justified  Intervention  In  Korea.  It  woxild 
not  have  Justified  the  massive  Intervention  In 
Vietnam  which  came  during  the  Kennedy- 
.lohnson  era.  Every  rule  In  their  formula  was 
i^rnored  by  the  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

The  chances  are  that  when  the  Vietnam 
affair  la  really  over  and  the  books  are  closed, 
lis  they  are  bound  to  be  one  of  these  days 
soon,  someone  will  remember  It  all  as  an 
example — of  how  safer  the  old  formula 
really  was. 

POSTAL   SERVICE   DELIVERY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  published  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  concerning  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service's  recent  suihievement 
of  overnight  delivery  of  some  letter 
mall  In  metropolitan  areas.  The  article  Is 
a  column  by  Mike  Causey,  pointing  out 
that  letters  which  bear  meter  cancella- 
tions must  be  dated  the  day  f(^owlng 
their  deposit  in  the  mall  system  If  they 
are  actually  mailed  in  business  areas 
after  5  pjn..  or  whatever  hour  is  the  last 
regularly  scheduled  mail  pickup. 

Mike  Causey's  article  also  relates  to  a 
recent  news  story  in  the  Post  regarding 
the  success  of  this  program  in  Wash- 
ington. According  to  Washington  postal 
officials,  next-day  delivery  reached  98 
percent  over  a  4-week  test  period,  and  all 
this  was  done,  the  Postal  Service  proudly 
pointed  out,  without  additional  workers, 
overtimie,  or  equipment.  The  simple  ad- 
ditive to  achieve  this  magic  was  that  all 
night  collections  from  mail  deposit  boxe.^ 
were  eliminated. 

Claiming  some  expertise  in  the  field 
of  postal  operations,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  an  effective  combination  of 
these  two  schemes  would  be  to  require 
that  all  mall  be  postdated  1  day  and  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  by  noon.  In  that 
way,  perhaps  more  than  98  percent  could 
be  delivered  before  it  was  mailed. 

Levity  aside,  I  view  this  improvement 
in  mall  service,  if  that  is  what  it  can  be 
fairly  called,  with  some  misgivings.  Last 
year,  when  our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  was  drafting  the  language 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  associates 
expressed  great  misgivings  about  any  lan- 
gtiage  requiring  overnight  delivery  of  let- 
ter mail  as  a  goal  of  the  Postal  Service — 
mind  you,  not  a  requirement,  but  even 
as  a  lofty  principle  to  look  toward.  In 
the  postal  reform  bill  which  I  Introduced. 
S.  3613,  the  statement  of  policy  on  serv- 
ice was  this: 

Modem  methods  of  transporting  mall  by 
contalnerlsatlon  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  overnight  delivery  of  mall  to  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal  of 
postal  operations. 

The  Post  Office  Department  fought 
that  language  tooth  and  nail,  and  I  must 
say,  particularly  after  the  postal  strike 
and  they  had  sufficient  votes  to  carry 
the  day,  they  prevailed  upon  Congress  to 
eliminate  such  a  lofty  proposal  from  the 
policy  of  the  Postal  Service.  "Hie  policy 
of  the  law  now  reads: 

Modern  methods  of  transporting  mall  by 
contalnerlzatlon  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve     overnight     transportation     to     the 


Aettination  of  important  letter  mall  shall  be 
a  primary  goal  of  postal  operations. 

The  Italic  are  mine.  The  significance 
of  the  Italicized  portion  of  the  policy 
statement  is  that  the  Postal  Service  rec- 
ognized at  once  the  duty  of  principle 
wliich  we  were  attempting  to  establish, 
and  did  not  want  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  delivering,  attempting  to  deliver,  Eind 
trying  to  attempt  to  deliver,  everybody's 
letter  mail  expeditiously.  Just  Important 
letter  mall. 

What  "important"  means  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  may  mean  letters  for  which 
the  customer  may  be  assured  overnight 
delivery  to  the  place  of  destination — no- 
tice that  does  not  mean  to  the  addressee, 
just  the  city  where  the  addressee  lives — 
for  a  mere  $1.50  postage,  a  cost,  I  might 
add,  that  surely  l}ears  much  more  weight 
of  postal  operations  than  a  fair  and 
equitable  rate  structure  might  establish. 
It  may  mean  aiimall,  special  delivery, 
which  now  costs  71  cents  for  1  ounce, 
and  which.  In  my  most  recent  personal 
experience  with  that  class  of  mall,  was 
not  actually  delivered  to  the  addressee. 

Another  aspect  of  this  which  bears 
some  thoughtful  problems  is  what  effect 
this  has  on  the  mailers.  Does  a  business 
which  meters  $500  of  postage  a  day  lose 
tliat  postage  if  it  incorrectly  dates  the 
mail?  By  incorrectly,  I  mean  that  ttiey 
put  the  date  on  the  letter  of  the  day 
which  they  deposit  the  mall,  but  not  the 
date  of  the  day  following  the  day  which 
they  deposit  the  mall.  Postal  regulations 
require  deposit  before  the  last  collection 
of  the  day  or  the  mall  will  be  returned  to 
the  mailer  for  proper  dating,  or  post- 
dating, as  it  were.  But  when  I  raised  this 
issue  with  the  Postmaster  General  some 
months  ago,  he  assured  me  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  SEdd: 

Metered  nuill  which  is  dated  one  day  but 
which  Is  not  collected  until  the  following 
day  is  not  regarded  as  being  wrongly  dated. 

Mailers  might  be  pleased  to  hear  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  wording  on  the  notices 
they  have  received  which  state: 

Postal  regulations  require  meter  mall  bear- 
ing the  date  of  mailing  must  be  deposited  in 
a  mall  chute  in  the  building  or  street  col- 
lection box  before  the  last  collection  of  that 
day.  Mall  prepared  after  the  last  collection 
must  betir  the  next  day's  date. 

Firms  that  hire  pickup  or  courier  services 
to  deliver  their  mail  to  the  Post  Office  must 
inform  the  agent  to  deliver  to  the  MaU  Post 
Office  before  9:00  p.m.  of  the  date  shown  in 
the  meter. 

Employees  of  your  organization  should  be 
fully  Informed  of  these  regulations  to  insure 
that  your  rnn.\i  Is  properly  prepared  to  con- 
form with  the  procedures  outlined  above. 

Meter  mail  Imprc^erly  prepared  will  be 
returned  with  Instructons  to  enclose  in  new 
envelopes  bearing  the  correct  date  in  meter 
stamp. 

The  wording  in  that  notice  Is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  received  by  mailers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  the  local  post- 
master. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  definite  con- 
tradiction here  between  what  the  Post- 
master General  told  me  as  chairman  oi 
the  Senate  committee  and  what  (Hie  of 
his  subordinates  told  mailers.  They  had 
best  get  their  heads  together  and  find  out 
Just  what  the  regulations  and  policies  of 
the  Postal  Service  are. 


"Newspeak"  may  have  reached  the 
Postal  Service  just  In  time  to  assure  yes- 
terday's delivery  of  tomorrow's  mall, 
making  no  nl«ht  collections  good  and 
correct  metering  bad.  The  new  advertis- 
ing program  for  which  the  public  will  be 
asked  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
put  that  sort  of  program  over  to  Itself 
may  carry  the  day.  But  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  improved  service  as  a  fact, 
at  fair  and  reasonable  postage  rates,  and 
not  gimmicks  and  public  announcements 
of  test  programs,  the  actual  data  from 
which  never  reaches  the  public  eye,  or 
money-back  guarantees  with  fine  print 
in  the  contract,  the  Postal  Service  has 
yet  to  make  Its  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recobd  several  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  the  subject  I  have  just 
discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoed. 
as  follows : 

STATKMINT    BT     WINTOH     M.     BlOXTKT 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Winton  M.  Bloimt  an- 
nounceC.  today  plans  for  overnight  delivery  of 
virtually  all  cf  the  nation's  local  area  first 
class  mall  deposited  by  6  pjn. 

"The  goal,"  Mr.  Blount  said,  "is  next-day 
delivery  of  letters  and  other  first  class  mall 
within  cities  and  surrounding  areas.  This 
affects  more  than  half  of  all  first-class  let- 
ter mall.  Customers  of  every  post  office  in 
the  country  will  benefit." 

Well  over  60%  of  the  62  billion  pieces  of 
first-class  mall  handled  annually  are  for  de- 
livery in  the  city  where  deposited  or  In  nearby 
communities. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  that  by  Sep- 
tember 9  regional  and  local  postal  officials 
will  Identify  exact  areas  within  which  next- 
day  delivery  will  be  provided  for  ZIP-Coded 
first  class  mall  deposited  by  6  p.m.  on  week- 
days in  business  areas,  and  at  collection 
points  on  main  thorof  ares. 

At  all  collection  boxes  in  residential  areas 
for  which  the  last  collection  Is  earlier  than  5 
p.m.  a  notice  will  be  posted  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  boxes  in  shopping  centers,  near  postal 
stations  or  on  main  thorofares  where  collec- 
tion will  be  made  at  approximately  6  p.m. 

Where  possible,  Poetmasters  wUl  designate 
depositories  in  or  near  poet  offices  where  later 
than  5  pjn.  deposits  may  be  accept«d  and 
BtUl  make  established  standards. 

The  areas  in  which  overnight  delivery  will 
be  provided  will  extend  well  beyond  local 
city  boundaries.  The  next-day  service  bound- 
aries will  be  announced  publicly  in  every 
commiuilty.  ZIP-Code  definitions  of  the  areas 
win  be  made  avaUable. 

A  mlnlmiim  goal  of  05%  successful  per- 
formance In  each  area  by  October  31  has 
been  established.  Constant  monitoring  will 
be  used  to  identify  any  problem  areas  and 
to  insure  that  the  performance  goals  wil, 
be  met. 

Mr.  Blount  urged  mailers  to  deposit  as 
much  of  their  mall  as  possible  earlier  than 
the  5  p.m.  cutoff  to  help  Insure  maxlmtim 
success  with  the  new  first-class  mall  stand- 
ards. 

At  a  minimum,  overnight  delivery  will  be 
provided  within  and  between  all  post  offices 
In  a  postal  "sectional  center."  Sectional  cen- 
ters Include  nutny  surrounding  poet  offlcee. 
as  well  as  the  sectional  center  post  office — 
usually  a  larger,  strategically  situated  office. 
In  addition,  poet  offices  In  immediately  ad- 
jacent sectional  centers  will  also  get  next- 
day  delivery. 

Postmasters  at  local  offices  will  putdidae 
lists  of  communitiee  to  which  they  can  pro- 
vide overnight  ddlvery. 

"Some  areas  cf  the  cotmtry  already  are  re- 
ceiving next-day  local  dtfivery,"  Mr.  Blount 
commented.    "This    program    wUl    ralaforoe 
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the  aliv<<dy  high  delivery  standards  In  those 
areas  and  broaden  them  lii  some  cases. 

"This  new  plan,  however,  adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  local  service,  Including  specific 
delivery  timetables  to  clearly  defined  areas, 
with  known  performance  standards." 

New  Improved  standards  for  first-class  mall 
moving  out  of  local  areas  are  under  develop- 
ment and  will  provide  delivery  within  spec- 
ified timeframes,  depending  upon  distance. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22.  1971] 

Nkxt-Dat  Deuvirt  op  Distkict  op  Columbia 
Area  Mail  Hrrs  Record  98  Percent 
( By  Henry  Aubln ) 
A  Postal  Service  official  said  last  week  that 
98  per  cent  of  all  letters  mailed  from  one  lo- 
cation to  another  within  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington are  being  delivered  the  next  day. 

Carlton  Q.  Beal,  manager  of  metropolitan 
postal  operations,  said  the  finding  was  based 
on  a  survey  over  the  past  four  weeks  using 
1.530  test  letters,  which  serve  to  measure  the 
time  elapsed  between  collection  and  delivery. 
A  similar  survey  last  June,  before  a  new 
efflclency  program  was  Introduced,  showed 
that  only  about  77  per  cent  of  all  letters 
were  getting  overnight  service. 

In  Its  own  survey  of  local  mall  service, 
the  Washington  Poet  mjdied  100  letters  over 
the  last  nine  days  from  locations  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  suburban  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  were 
delivered  to  Post  employees'  homes,  scattered 
throughout  the  aree,  the  following  day. 

Pour  were  received  the  second  day  and  the 
fifth  letter — mailed  from  Wheaton  to  a  copy- 
boy  living  in  the  1100  block  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  took  five  days 

The  surveys  show  that  the  local  post  of- 
fice may  already  have  attained  the  goal  an- 
nounced by  Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount  to  provide  overnight  service  for  95 
per  cent  of  first  class  mall  within  all  the 
nation's  metrofwiitan  areas 

We're  about  to  cUmb  on  cloud  nine  II 
this  keeps  on  going,  said  Beall. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  quicker  serv- 
ice was  accomplished  without  Increases  in 
manpower,  overtime  or  equipment.  It  may 
even  cost  less  than  before,  he  said. 

To  achieve  the  laater  service,  all  night 
collections  were  eliminated.  To  get  overnight 
service,  reeldents  must  mall  a  letter  before 
the  last  collection — which  can  be  In  the 
morning  In  some  residential  areas  and  as 
late  as  5  p.m.  along  main  arteries.  Beall  said. 
Until  this  sununer,  some  mailbox  collec- 
tions were  as  late  as  1  p.m.,  he  noted. 

The  former  system  of  night  collections 
seldom  resulted  In  faster  deliveries  because. 
Beall  said,  the  late  mall  generally  used  to 
He  around  post  offices  all  night  before  being 
processed. 

In  addition  to  the  District,  the  new  service 
applies  to  all  of  Fairfax,  Arlington.  Prince 
William  and  Loudoun  counties  and  much  ot 
Falls  Church,  Alexandria  and  Fairfax. 

In  Maryland.  It  Includes  Prince  George's 
and  Montgomery  counties  and  also  parts  of 
Howard.  Calvert  and  Anne  Arundel  counties 
The  Poet  stirvey  found  no  pattern  to  the 
late  letters.  No  neighborhoods  appeared  to 
get  particularly  shoddy  service. 

For  example,  a  person  living  In  the  4400 
block  of  B  Street  SE  received  a  letter  mailed 
from  downtown  Washington  two  days  later. 
But  the  following  day.  she  received  letters 
mailed  five  blocks  away  and  she  also  received 
letters  from  Arlington.  Leesburg  and  Whea> 
ton  the  next  day. 

A  reporter  living  In  Bethesda  received  let- 
ters  from  Reston  and  Northeast  Washington 
the  next  day.  but  he  got  a  letter  from  Arling- 
ton two  days  later. 

Beall  agreed  about  the  random  nature  of 
late  letters.  Postal  officials  blame  them  most- 
ly on  human  error  by  employees  or  on  un- 
clearly  hand-written  addresses  (The  Post'* 
envelopes  were  typed). 


Beftll  Bald  the  Postal  Service  surrey  showed 
that  mall  sent  from  one  location  to  another 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  arrived  the 
next  day  97.9  per  cent  of  the  time.  Mall 
flowing  between  the  District  and  suburbs 
was  slightly  better,  98.2  per  cent. 

In  another  experiment,  The  Post  tasted 
zip  codes'  zip. 

Ten  letters  without  zip  codes  were  mailed 
from  the  same  mailboxes  and  to  the  same  ad- 
dresses as  10  letters  including  zip  codes- 
All  20  letters  arrived  the  next  day. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30,  1971 1 

Post    Oftice    Orders    Mao.    Post -Dated 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  U.8.  Postal  Service  has  found  a  sure 
fire  way  to  make  the  public  believe  mall 
service  Is  getting  better.  Key  to  the  operation 
Is  a  gimmick  blllpayers  with  low  bank  bal- 
ances have  used  for  years,  called  poet-dating. 

Under  the  system,  the  mall-moving  cor- 
ooration  now  requires  letters  mailed  after 
the  last  maUbox  pickup  to  bear  the  next 
day's  date  on  the  postage  meter  stamp. 

It  also  permits  the  Service  to  look  better 
despite  cutbacks  In  late-hours  mail  pickup. 

In  the  old  days,  like  last  July,  mailroom 
clerks  In  buslnessee  stami>ed  letters  with  the 
date  they  were  mailed  from  their  offices, 
usually  between  6  and  6  p.m. 

But  since  the  postal  service  has  eliminated 
some  7  and  8  p.m.  mail  pickups,  complaints 
from  customers  exf>ectlng  next  day  delivery 
have  Increased. 

To  counter  this,  the  post  office  now  re- 
quires "meter  mall  bearing  the  date  of  mail- 
ing must  be  deposited  In  a  mall  chute  In  the 
building  or  street  collection  box  before  the 
last  collection  of  that  day.  Mall  prepared 
after  the  last  collection  must  bear  the  next 
day's  date." 

New  regulations  mean  the  mall  rooms  who 
miss  the  5  p.m.  pickup  on  Monday  must  re- 
date  their  postage  meters  to  Tuesday.  Other- 
wise, the  postal  service  returns  their  letters, 
rather  than  deliver  them  "late"  to 
customers. 

Mailers  are  furious  over  the  new  regula- 
tion, particularly  since  the  Postal  Service 
has  shortened  Its  pickup  service  day  In  mauiy 
areas. 

The  post-dating  method  gives  the  Service  a 
big-Jump,  and  makes  patrons  think  they  are 
getting  next-day.  or  same-day  service  when 
they  aren't. 

There  is  some  toiigue-ln-cheek  specula- 
tion that  the  postal  wheels  will  next  require 
two-day  p>oet-datlng  on  mall  going  cross- 
country. That  would  give  them  an  additional 
time  cushion.  In  some  cases,  it  would  per- 
mit a  letter  from  Washington  to  arrive  In 
Los  Angeles  the  day  before  It  was  written 

U.S.  Post  Oftice. 

Washington,  DC. 
Postal  regiil.itlons  require  meter  mail  bear- 
ing the  date  of  mailing  must  be  deposited  In 
a  mall  chute  in  the  building  or  street  col- 
lection box  before  the  last  collection  of  that 
day.  Mall  prepared  after  the  last  collection 
must  bear  the  next  day's  date. 

Firms  that  hire  pick  up  or  courier  services 
to  deliver  their  mall  to  the  Post  Office  must 
ii;form  the  agetit  Us  deliver  to  the  Main  Post 
Office  before  0:00  PM  of  the  date  shown  In 
the  meter. 

Employees  of  your  orKaiuzatlon  should  be 
fully  informed  of  these  regulations  to  In- 
sure that  your  mall  Is  properly  prepared  to 
conform  with  the  procedurej  outlined  above. 
Meter  mail  Improperly  prepared  will  be  re- 
turned with  Instructions  to  enclose  In  new 
envelopes  bearing  the  correct  date  In  meter 
.stamp. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  O.  Beau., 

Poatmaater. 


Mat  27, 1971. 
Hon.  Qale  McQei. 

Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CiiHl  Service,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  This  Is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  16  concerning 
the  erroneous  dating  of  postage  metered 
mall. 

The  regulation  to  which  she  refers  Is  In- 
tended to  be  applied  only  in  those  Instances 
where  a  mailer  regularly  deposits  wrongly 
dated  metered  mall  after  having  disregarded 
requests  for  corrective  action.  Also,  metered 
mall  which  is  dated  one  day  but  which  is 
not  collected  until  the  following  day  Is  not 
reifarded  as  being  wrongly  dated. 

Miss  Jablonsld  also  asks  "who,  other  than 
the  post  office,  really  looks  at  the  date  on 
the  envelope?"  She  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
each  week  concerning  delayed  mall.  Errone- 
ous dating  could  make  It  appear  as  If  mali 
had  been  delayed,  when,  in  actuality,  it  had 
not. 

Sincerely. 

WiNTON  M.  Blount 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  continue  to 
be  disturbed  about  the  way  in  which 
fund-s  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  have  been  allocnted  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor.  Under  section  6  of  that 
act,  $250  million  was  reserved  for  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment.  These 
areas  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  upon  his  finding  that 
they  have  experienced  unemployment 
equal  to  or  greater  than  6  percent  for  3 
consecutive  months. 

The  basis  for  my  concern  is  the  fact 
that  $200  million  of  the  $250  million  has 
now  been  allocated  by  relying  entirely 
upon  the  unemployment  figures  for  the 
months  of  May.  June,  and  July.  Upon  a 
determination  that  unemployment 
equalled  or  exceeded  6  percent  during 
the  months  of  May.  June,  and  July,  the 
allocation  was  then  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  May  unemployment  figures. 

The  reason  the  allocating  this  money 
on  the  basis  of  May  unemployment  en- 
tirely escapes  me.  The  purpose  of  section 
6  is  to  provide  help  where  unemploy- 
ment is—not  where  it  was. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  S.  31  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  precisely  because  it  did  not 
provide  funds  for  local  areas  of  heavy 
unemployment.  As  I  indicated  In  my  in- 
dividual views,  "for  the  unemployed,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  is  more  than 
4*2  percent  or  not." 

Fortunately,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees subsequently  put  in  language,  now 
in  section  6,  which  provides  special  funds 
for  local  areas  which  are  most  heavily 
impacted  by  unemployment. 

In  allocating  $200  million  under  sec- 
tion 6  entirely  upon  the  May  unemploy- 
ment figures,  the  Labor  Department  has 
substituted  administrative  ease  for  the 
needs  of  America's  unemployed. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  many  of  our 
steelmaklng  communities  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  this  allocation  for- 
mula. May  was  a  good  month  in  Ohio  as 
most  steel  mills  were  operating  near  ca- 
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parity  in  anticipation  of  a  summer  strike. 
The  massive  unemployment  in  those 
areas  now  is  not  alleviated  by  an  alloca- 
tion formula  based  upon  the  May  figures. 

For  example,  of  the  $200  million  allo- 
cated by  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
section  6,  not  one  dime  has  been  provided 
for  the  cities  of  Youngstown  and  War- 
ren or  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situated.  ITiese  great  steelmaklng  centers 
are  currently  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
In  the  Youngstown  area,  I  am  informed 
that  there  Bse  between  17,000  and  18,000 
men  and  women  currently  unemployed, 
out  of  a  work  force  of  110.000.  Obviously 
this  is  more  than  6  percent  and  if  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  were 
not  being  disbursed  swicording  to  out-of- 
date  May  figures,  we  could  provide  help 
for  these  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families. 

I  believe  that  the  fimds  imder  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  should  be 
allocated  over  the  full  term  of  that  act, 
using  always  the  most  current  and  up- 
to-date  unemployment  figures.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are 
spending  where  it  is  needed. 


GENOCIDE:   2.000  YEARS  OF 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory reminds  us  that  genocidal  mass  mur- 
der is  not  solely  a  modem-day  concern. 
Perhaps  the  best  chronicle  of  past  inci- 
dents of  genocide  is  not  the  statistical 
record  of  numbers  murdered,  but  the 
anguished  statements  of  civilized  sur- 
vivors. 

For  example,  let  me  quote  briefly  from 
the  writings  of  Seneca,  the  great  Roman 
philosopher: 

We  are  mad,  not  only  IndivlduaUy,  but 
nationally.  We  check  manslaughter  and  iso- 
lated murders:  but  what  of  war  and  the  much 
vaunted  crime  of  slaughtering  whole  peoples? 

Having  hved  from  8  B.C.  to  A.D.  65, 
it  is  certain  that  Seneca  must  have  wit- 
nessed or  knowTi  of  some  of  the  rather 
gruesome  incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  genocide.  What  progress  have  we  to 
show  2,000  years  after  Seneca? 

No  much. 

.^s  a  result  of  tremendous  increases  in 
man's  tactical  and  technological  power, 
nations  have  become  capable  of  greater 
and  greater  atrocities.  It  could  almost  be 
said  that  the  passage  of  time  has  enabled 
man  to  refine  his  technique — if  "refine" 
was  not  the  wrong  word  to  apply  to  acts 
a.s  brutal  and  vicious  as  genocide. 

Our  duty,  then,  is  to  upgrade  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  legal  mechanisms  de- 
terring genocide.  At  present,  no  such  legal 
mechanism  exists.  The  conduct  of  na- 
tions on  matters  of  international  con- 
cern such  as  genocide  is  virtually  lawless. 
Nations  ti-y  to  "coexist"  in  a  state  of 
relative  anarchy,  while  guarding  their 
right  to  anarchy  by  calling  it  "sov- 
ereignty." 

I  am  not  calling  for  an  end  to  the  con- 
cept of  sovereignty.  Obviously  it  is  still 
a  valid  concept,  and  one  that  most  of  the 
world's  people  believe  in. 

But  I  do  feel  that  we  can  add  some 
measure  of  rule  by  law  without  sacri- 
ficing our  cherished  independence.  Thus 


I  propose  that  the  Senate  ratify  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Genocide, 
which  would  make  genocide  an  interna- 
tional crime  and  establish  procedures  for 
trial  and  punishment  of  violators. 

There  are  not  constitutional  barriers 
to  ratification.  There  is  no  danger  of 
jeopardizing  our  national  interest.  And 
most  important,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  inaction  of  the 
United  States  in  this  vital  area  of  human 
rights. 

Civilized  man  simply  carmot  allow  the 
instruments  of  mass  murder  to  outstrip 
the  legal  controls  placed  upon  mass 
murder.  Yet  that  is  what  is  happening  as 
we  continue  to  delay  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  any  longer.  Let  us  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  now. 


THE  "BIG  SHOTS"  OF  THE  DRUG 
WORLD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  an- 
noimcement  of  the  Turkish  Government 
that  it  would  end  all  legal  opium  produc- 
tion within  1  year.  For  many  years,  Tur- 
key has  been  thought  to  be  the  source  of 
u-s  much  as  80  percent  oi  the  heroin 
v.hich  reaches  the  United  States.  The 
announcement  that  opium  production  in 
that  country  would  henceforth  be  illegal 
was  both  welcome  and  long  awaited. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Turkish  an- 
nnunceraent  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  buy  heroin  in  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  heroin  has  bieen  pro- 
duced in  Southeast  Asia.  Iran  recently 
resumed  opium  production  after  a  13- 
year  hiatus.  And  in  anticipation  of  the 
Turkish  decision,  heroin  dealers  through- 
out the  world  have  ;  tockpiled  enough  of 
th:U  dangerous  di-ur;  to  supply  the  needs 
of  American  addicts  for  many  years  to 
come. 

If  we  are  to  stop  the  international  traf- 
fic in  heroin,  we  must  put  out  of  business 
each  and  every  laboratory  which  is  used 
to  refine  opium  into  heroin.  It  is  the 
laboratory  wliich  is  tlie  weakest  Link  in 
the  chain  of  international  drug  traffic. 
Opium  is  produced  in  farm  fields  spread 
t  -.loughout  the  world,  but  it  is  refined  in 
a  relatively  few  laboratories  and  then 
placed  back  into  a  complicated  and  im- 
possible-to-detect  transportation  net- 
work . 

One  of  the  largest  centers  of  labora- 
tories in  the  world  exists  in  Marseilles. 
France.  This  past  spring,  when  I  visited 
Paris,  I  met  with  John  Cusack.  head  of 
European  operations  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  He  emphasized  the  awesome  task 
facing  U.S.  narcotics  agents  In  Europe 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  heroin  from 
reaching  our  chores.  It  was  clear  to  me 
following  that  discussion  that,  without 
the  active  cooperation  of  several  foreign 
governments — almost  all  of  them  friend- 
ly to  our  own — there  is  no  hope  of  stop- 
ping the  international  drug  traffic. 

Recently,  a  series  of  articles  appeared 
in  French  newspapers  containing  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Cusack.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles, 
together  with  the  response  of  the  Direc- 


tor of  the  French  National  Police.   i>e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Marseille    Objective  No.  1  of  Narcotics 

BUREAr 

I  By  Marc  Ciomei , 

JoH.N  Cusack.  The  "Big  shots"  of  the  drug 
world  are  in  Marseille,  and  we  will  catch 
them 

On  a  "ring"  located  within  the  limits  of 
South-Eastern  Prance,  a  regular  death  t>ox- 
:ng  match  Is  being  fought.  On  one  side,  3  or 
4  shadowy  figures  whose  empire  covers  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  ol  people  on  their  way  to 
perdition:  they  are  the  "big  shots'  of  "the 
drug  underworld,  and  they  live  and  manage 
their  business  in  MaxseiUe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  "ring",  a  "cop". 

The  "cop".  I  saw  him  ...  a  few  days  ago. 
in  Paris,  on  the  6th  floor  of  the  U.S.  Consu- 
late, on  rue  de  la  Boetic.  He  had  Just  arrived 
from  Washington,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  He  Is  bald-headed,  blue-eyed,  and 
likes  "bouillabaisse". 

In  a  few  weeks— perhaps  less  than  two — ^he 
will  be  in  Mar.selllc.  and  not  for  culinary 
reasons.  His  name-  John  Cusack.  His  occu- 
pation boss  of  the  "Narcotic-bureau."  He  has 
received  his  mission  from  President  Nixon 
himself,  and  he  does  not  conceal  it:  to  de- 
stroy Marseille  laboratories  which  flood  the 
US.  with  drugs. 

He  has  promised  to  come  back  a  winner. 
This  is  what  he  will  explain  to  me  for  more 
than  three  hours  In  his  transit  office  where, 
around  a  wooden  table — with  no  whisky — 
but  smoking  blond  tobacco  cigarettes,  some 
of  his  asiociates  will  Join  us. 

On  the  wall,  a  map  of  Europe.  John  Cusack 
gazes  fixedly  on  the  French  Mediterranean 
Coast,  his  eyes  stop  on  the  point  marked 
■Marseille",  and,  as  he  realiees  that  I  am 
watching  him.  he  nods : 

"Yes  .  .  .  Yes,  It's  there  .  .  .  It's  In  Marseille!" 
a  meaningful  smile  on  his  lips. 

He  received  me  in  "American  fashion", 
of  course,  in  a  setting  of  "Incorruptibles ": 
large  waiting-room,  two  very  "pm-up"  (here 
I  go  using  American  language  myself)  sec- 
retaries come  and  go;  a  deputy  whose  ap- 
pearance would  not  clash  on  the  terrace  of 
a  cafe  In  Palermo  or  Marseille,  and  who.  In 
an  Eddie  Constantlne  voice  and  accent,  asks : 

"Well,  It's  going  to  be  a  hard  task.  ' 

The  double-door  swings  open:  John  Cu- 
sack enters,  hands  outstretched,  direct  gaze 
We  move  from  the  large  office  to  a  more  com- 
fortable corner  of  the  room,  where  a  large 
divan  and  easy  chairs  are  placed. 

Vox  once  I  have  taken  a  notebook  out  of 
my  pocket,  ready  to  write  down,  wwd  for 
word,  what  he  is  going  to  tell  me.  But  my 
pen  remains  up  in  the  air  .  .  .  For  a  while. 
John  Cusack  talks  about  Marseille,  which  be 
already  knows  well,  of  the  Vieux-Port,  of  the 
"boutllabalsae",  and  of  souvenirs  of  a  touristic 
nature  .  .  .  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  rodce 
changes  .  ,  , 

Chest  forward,  the  "cop"  leans  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  He  does  not  even  look  at  me 
anymore,  busily  searching  for  words.  I  even 
have  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  talking,  but 
that  he  is  dictating,  with  precision  and  with 
a  sort  of  calm  and  relentless  will.  In  fact 
right  now  I  see  John  Cusack  on  the  "riiig  ' 
and.  like  a  "champion"  in  the  Mlddle-Agee. 
challenge  his  opponents. 

WE    WILL    DESTROY    THE    ANT-HOIX! 

"There  are  at  present  in  MarseUle" — he 
goes  on  "three  or  four  big  shots  in  the  drxig 
underworld  who.  on  the  strength  from  their 
bank  accounts,  their  acquaintances  and  the 
respect   which  surrounds  them,  feel  secure. 

"They  go  alwut  quietly,  either  tiecause  they 
are  feared,  either  because  some  people  do 
not    believe   they    are   guilty   or   feel    that. 
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should   they  denounce   them.   It   would   b« 
they,  the  people,  to  pay  for  It. 

"ThlA  "state  of  things"  muat  be  done 
away  wtth,  Untof  all" 

"I  am  certain  that  when  people  ftom 
Marseille  and  its  environs  learn  that  we 
have  huge  means  at  our  disposal,  they  will 
come  to  us.  They  will  give  us  the  Information 
needed  by  ua  to  destroy  the  laboratorlee  and 
the  sources  of  supply". 

"Together,  we  wUl  kick  the  ant-hole  with 
our  feet,  we  will  force  the  anta  to  come 
out.  to  disband:  It  wUl  be  up  to  us  to  destroy 
them,  and  espeislally  to  And  the  big  ants. 

"A  big  step  will  have  been  accomplished 
12  we  succeed  ilrst  of  aU  In  Marseille,  be- 
ca\ise  it  Is  there,  and  nowhere  else,  that 
opium  passes  In  transit.  It  U  In  your  dty. 
In  its  nearby  suburbs,  that  conversion  labora- 
tories are  to  be  found.  It  is  also  in  MarseUle, 
and  not  elsewhere,  that  "big  shoU"  In  direct 
liaison  with  the  Mafia  and  successors  oS.  Al 
Capone  have  established  their  residence." 

"This  U  where  we  have  to  strike  our  blow, 
quickly  and  strongly". 

After  this  real  declaration  of  war.  John 
Cusack  remains  sUent  for  a  while.  Like  a 
fighter  before  the  fight,  he  concentrates  .  . 
Meet  probably  going  over  in  his  mind  what 
he  has  Just  told  me,  examining  every  key 
idea,  in  order  not  to  forget  anything  In  the 
chaUenge  to  the  MarseUle  underworld,  to 
what  he  calls  "the  big  shots,"  the  quartet  of 
rich  financiers  who  scorn  their  fellow-men 
to  build  fortunes. 

Because,  as  in  all  wars,  money  la  its  back- 
bone Thousands  of  doUars,  millions  of 
france.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  risks,  it  Is 
money  that  drives  drug  traffickers  to  this 
"occupation". 

To  fully  understand  this  struggle.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  aware  of  this  economic  fac- 
tor- in  Marseille  only— in  evaluating  what 
John  Cusack  calls  "domeslic  consumption". 
dally  amount  of  about  10  nUlUoii  old  francs 
Is  spent  And  that  !s  without  counting  the 
coat  of  deintoxlflcation  cxires  in  hospitals, 
cures,  etc 

CONCERTED    ACTION    WtTH    FUrNCH    POMCT 

However,  the  aim  of  John  Cusack  and  hla 
agents  Is  not  direct. d  at  these  "local"  prob- 
lems This  Is  the  task  of  the  French  poUce. 
and  the  honest  citizens  of  MarseUle  have  the 
right  to  ask  from  public  means  to  give  the 
police  the  orders  It  Is  waiting  for. 

Of  covirse.  one  U  bewUdered  if  one  compares 
the  paucity  of  the  means  the  French  Police 
has.  to  the  powerfvil  ones  at  the  disposal  of 
John  Cusack. 

"It  Is  not  within  my  duties  to  substitute 
for  your  police.  I  only  know  that  It  needs 
more  men,  more  vehicles,  mor«  money,  too". 
•The  duties  of  -Narcotic-Bureau"  agents  In 
MarseUle  wUl  be  to  coordinate  and  obtain 
Information.  Our  action  wUl  always  be  con- 
certed with  the  French  police.  If  we  are  In 
MarseUle,  It  Is  because  revelations  made  as  a 
result  or  at  least  five  seizures  have  convinced 
us  that  laboratortes  exist  In  Miu-seUle  or  Its 
surrounding*. 

-Every  single  time,  whether  It  Is  In  Porto- 
Rlco.  Barcelona,  or  New  York,  every  Impor- 
tant investJgaUon  brings  us  back  to 
MarseUle  .  . 

Statistics  provided  by  John  Cusack  are 
Irrefutable  and  refer  to  recent  seizures: 

Lat«  June,  at  the  Spanish  border:  seizure 
of  60  kUos  of  heroin;  the  drugs  were  ob- 
tained at  MarselUe. 

July  23,  at  Porto  Rico,  two  Frenchmen 
from  the  South  are  arrested  In  possession  of 
100  klloe  of  heroin.  Their  car,  a  Citroen, 
transited  in  MarselUe. 

July  29,  at  Valencia  (Spanish):  a  French 
couple,  coming  from  Marseille,  is  found  In 
poeeeeaton  of  113  kUoe  of  heroin. 

The  "No.  I"  of  the  "Narcotic-Bureau"  likes 
to  stieae  the  efficiency  of  the  French  police 
who,  on  February  24,  seized  3  kUoa  of  base, 
but,  his  hand,  palm-down,  posing  down  on  a 


map  of  Provence,  he  exclaims:   "Always  in 
MarselUe,  always  In  MarselUe  .  . 

"Of  course,  It's  not  only  in  Marseille"  says 
he.  "We  know  there  are  laboratories  In  Oer- 
many,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  main 
laboratories  are  in  MarseUle." 

"Their  bosses  are  from  MarselUe.  In  fact, 
they  are  very  Important;  we  know  that  they 
deal  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Mafia,  per- 
haps even  at  an  advantage,  having  ezceUent 
chemists  and  installations." 

"This  organization  was  formed  long  ago. 
Certainly  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  has 
many  associates,  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  citizenry,  and  has  much  money  .  .  ." 

Yet.  for  various  reasons  which  we  have 
already  analyzed  and  unfolded,  drugs  are 
getting  more  and  more  popular  In  the  West- 
em  world:  Its  problem  U  no  longer  limited 
to  the  world  of  criminal  and  addicts. 

This  problem  is  at  our  door,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  several  times  very  frankly,  very 
straightforwardly,  even  though  this  may  an- 
noy some . . . 

And  this  is  why  traffickers  must  be  piti- 
lessly pursued  and  brought  down. 

In  coming  to  MarselUe,  John  Cusack  must 
fullfil  a  "world  health"  mission.  Only  the 
U.S-A.  can  engage  in  this  battle  with  some 
hope  of  winning.  Preeldeut  Nixon,  worried 
for  his  ooMBtry  and  respranslble  for  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  welfare  of  his  people,  has 
delegated  this  Job  to  an  tntelUgent  and  cou- 
rageous man.  and,  in  a  certain  way,  has  made 
him  his  "champion". 

The  latter  is  now  perusing  files,  verifying 
Information,  exploring  the  grotmd;  from  his 
comer,  he  watches.  He  knows  he  Is  fighting 
powerfxU  people  "who  always  have  witnesses, 
aUbls,  guarantees  .  .  ."  Being  a  good  fighter, 
John  Cusack  knows  that  when  the  bell  rings, 
his  blows  win  have  to  be  precise  and  strong. 

This  is  the  reason  why  he  wants  to  feel 
the  people  of  Provence  with  him.  with  him 
he  wants  the  people  of  MarseUle  who  are 
tired  of  "hoodlums"  even  if  they  are  rich. 

"AU  those  who  wish  to  work  with  vis  will  be 
received"  he  told  me.  "We  are  ready  to  pay 
for  any  Information  which  will  lead  us  to  the 
ten  or  so  laboratories  In  the  Marseille  area." 

"As  to  the  "big  shots".  I'll  take  care  of 
them". 

E^^en  though  these  words  are  said  from  the 
6th  floor  of  the  rue  la  Beetle,  John  Cusack's 
words  are  not  "Just  words". 

Marc  Ciomkl. 

[Prom  "Le  Provencal"  .\uguat  aS.   1971) 
Maksecle,  the  Heabt  or  the  Pbobuem 

It  was  feared  that  the  summer  would  wit- 
ness an  Increase  In  drug  traffic  and  abuse, 
and.  unfortunately,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  re- 
ality. The  use  of  narooUc  products,  the  road 
leading  to  madneaa,  downfaU,  and  death,  is 
wide  enough  in  our  area  to  urge  us  to  make 
our  readers  of  today  acquainted  with  this 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  drugs  are 
again  on  the  "agenda":  three  MarseUle  traf- 
fickers, kept  under  surveUlance  for  quite 
some  time  and  well-known  to  the  Special 
Narcotic  Service,  have  Just  been  arrested  In 
Bculen-Baden.  They  were  carrying  76  kUos  of 
morphine  base  valued  at  1.118.00e  francs.  A» 
a  resiUt.  Louis  Ambroeino,  Leonle  Del 
Allah,  and  Rapheal  Malvezzl  have  been 
put  "out  of  circuit"  by  the  Regional  Serv- 
ice of  Judiciary  Police.  In  MarselUe.  by  In- 
terpol, and  by  the  Central  Narcotics  Ofllce. 

From  his  office  located  on  the  sixth  fioor 
of  a  large  building  on  the  rue  de  la  Boetle, 
John  Cusack.  boss  of  the  Narcotic  Bureau, 
must  have  followed  this  seizure  with  close 
attention.  His  Servioe  is  the  "spearhead"  of 
traffic  repression.  This  recent  seizure  is  an 
Important  one  because  drugs  often  transit  via 
Oonnany  prtrar  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

John  Cusack,  whom  I  met  a  few  days  ago. 
is  aware  that  France  has  reached  a  turning 
point  in  drug  traffic  enforcement. 


"A  lot  of  time  has  been  weeted  in  Xurope 

before  really  facing  this  problem;  naturally, 
we  Americans  try  to  understand  this  negli- 
gence which  was  fa-tal  to  us:  untu  the  very 
recent  years,  drug  oonsimiptlon  only  con- 
cerned the  United  States.  And  even  if  we 
knew  that  Europeans,  and  nencb  people  In 
particular,  baA  no  reason  to  go  to  great 
trouble  in  the  repression  of  drugs,  since 
they  were  not  directly  hit  by  this  plague,  it 
was  difficult  for  us  to  conceal  our  ooncern.  It 
took  the  death  of  an  18  year  c^d  glil — death 
from  an  overdose — to  rouse  and  stir  public 
opinion.  Much  time  has  been  wasted,  but 
there  Is  no  use  crying  over  It.  It  Is  time  to 
strike,  without  hesitation.  Do  they  hesitate, 
the  traffickers,  the  poisoners?" 

The  inscrutable  face  of  this  calm  man 
lights  up.  The  Narcotics  bosb  is  a  ■super-po- 
llcem&n",  but  he  Is  also  a  father,  like  any- 
one else. 

-'I  know  that  my  children  can  become  vic- 
tims, too."  This  dreadful  plague  can  con- 
taminate people  of  all  social  levels,  all  gen- 
erations. In  the  U.S.  some  ten  year  old  kids 
have  already  had  a  "fix"  of  heroin.  There  Is 
no  age  limit  to  become  a  "Junkie"  Un  Amer- 
ican slaug:  consumers  of  hard  drugs  such  &s 
heroin,  morphine,  and  opiates! .  I  don't  want 
such  a  tragedy  to  happen  in  my  home.  I  am 
In  a  better  position  than  others  to  be  on 
the  alert  and  stop  this  plague.  But  I  wish 
your  people  would  know  that  they  must 
strike  at  all  levels  if  they  want  to  check  this 
disease. 

To  check  the  disease  means  to  start  with 
MarseUle. 

Sad  but  true,  our  cT^y  is  a  haven  for  traf- 
Qckers.  Long  ago.  John  Cueack  knew  that  a 
branch  of  the  Narcotic  Service  was  needed 
here.  U.S.  policemen  work  in  collaboration 
with  the  Narcotics  Brigade. 

Every  day  they  can  witness  the  traffic  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  streets  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  city  Like  In  the  large  cities 
In  the  U.S.,  meeting  places  occur  In  crowded 
areas  where  the  addict  caa  hide  himself  In 
the  crowd  formed  by  the  other  Inhabitants. 
Everybody  knows  that  heroin  addicts  and 
others  addicted  to  less  dangerous  drugs  fre- 
quent Che  "Prefecture"  area  and  the  "Vleux 
Port"  of  Marseille.  Naturally,  we  are  aware 
of  this  market  in  broad  daylight.  But,  a.slde 
from  a  few  rare  exceptions,  this  market  does 
not  yield  much  Information  as  far  as  major 
International  traffickers  are  concerned.  It  Is 
not  a  poor  miserable  addict  found  In  the 
V'!eux-Port  who  can  lead  us  to  the  labora- 
tories. Then,  of  course,  the  p>eople  who  wit- 
ness this  sad  spectacle  are  stirred  and  ask 
that  an  end  be  put  to  It.  But  it  la  often  too 
late.  Con  every  single  addict  be  locked  up? 

At  a  first  interview.  John  Cusack  told  me 
that  the  really  successful  way  to  hit  traffick- 
ers Is  to  seize  laboratories,  adding  that 
"There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  chemists 
have  left  the  MarselUe  area.  The  Implanta- 
tion of  such  an  Industry  demands  a  network 
of  complicity  which  cannot  be  created  In  one 
day.  "These  complicities  are  stUl  as  effec- 
tive; traffickers  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  some  set-backs  (such  as  Mlmet,  Masar- 
gues)  are  doubly  careful.  AU  of  our  ef- 
forts are  directed  at  this  aim.  However,  the 
discovery  of  a  laboratory  Is  essentlaUy  pos- 
sible only  through  an  Information.  And  the 
F>eople  of  Marseille  know  how  to  keep  their 
tongue". 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotic^ 
advised  of  Its  Intention  to  pay  Important 
rewards  to  anyone  providing  Information 
likely  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  traffic.  "I* 
Provencal"  advertised  It.  This  method  la  al- 
ready being  used  In  the  United  States,  where 
it  has  proved  succeasful  in  spite  of  the  ever 
growing  drug  market.  This  means  may  have 
shocked  certain  people;  some  said  It  was  a 
kind  of  "denouncement". 

John  Cusack  answers:  "Do  you  think  crim- 
inals like  that  have  to  be  handled  with 
gloves". 

Fkancozs  Missen. 
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(From  "Le  Figaro."  Aug.  26.  1971  ] 

FoLXOWlifo    THE    Statements    Made    by    Mr. 
CtJSACK,   DtascTOB   or   the     'Naecotic   Bv- 

REAU  '    IN    FBANCE 
Rt  .STATEICKMT     ST     THE     GENERAL     OUtECTION     OF 
IKK    NATIONAL    POLICE 

Oplvuu  transits  via  MarselUe.  It  is  in 
NiarselUe  and  Its  surroundings  that  conver- 
vU'U  laboratories  are  to  be  found,  and  It  is 
ill  Marseille  that  big  shots  In  direct  contact 
Mth  the  Mafia  have  established  their  resl- 
d.-nce".  These  are  the  statements  made  to 
two  Marseille  newspapers  by  Mr.  Cusack, 
Director  of  the  "Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics' 
Ofhce  in  Prance. 

In  this  regard  the  General  Direction  of  the 
National  Police  gave  out  the  following  com- 
ni unique,  yesterday  evening: 

The  interview  granted  to  two  newspapci-e 
by  Mr.  John  Cusack  calls  for  the  following 
commients:  "Mr.  Cusack  stated  that  -Mar- 
seille is  the  transit  point  for  drugs  and  that 
in  Marseille  there  are  three  or  four  big  shots 
-A  ho.  thanks  to  their  bank  accounts,  their 
acquaintances,  and  the  respect  they  inspire. 
It-el  In  safety". 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Cusack 
inakes,  on  his  own  Initiative,  such  state- 
inents  which,  up  to  now.  have  proved  p'urely 
unfounded.  Back  in  1970.  the  Press  reported 
tliat  Mr.  Cusack  had  some  Information  re- 
garding drug  traffickers,  specifically  In  the 
Marseille  area,  and  the  political  protection 
they  enjoy.  Interrogated  by  the  Director  of 
the  P^ench  national  police  Mr.  Cusack  re- 
plied by  letter: 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  have  no  docu- 
ments or  Information  of  a  particular  nai\u-e 
regarding  traffickers  and  their  political  pro- 
tection; therefore,  the  allegations  reported  b> 
the  Press  are  completely  unfounded." 

If  Mr.  Cusack's  recent  statements  are  based 
'  n  facts.  It  Is  his  duty— in  view  of  the  co- 
operation established  between  the  Judlclar>^ 
Police  and  D.N.D.D.  (sic)  to  Immediately 
take  the  necessary  steps  In  order  to  the 
activities  of  the  traffickers  he  Is  denouncing. 
This  line  of  action  would  be  the  only  one 
that  would  be  In  conformity  with  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Protocol  which  was  signed 
;•!  Paris  on  February  26  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

Police  officials— whatever  their  country 
may  be — must  never  proceed  by  Insinuations 
but  by  presenting  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
Kivlng  the  names  of  culprits.  In  view  of  this, 
the  Direction  of  Judiciary  Police  requests 
from  Mr.  Cusack  all   necessary  clarlflcations 


CONTROVERSY  OVER    EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
pa.st  100  years  we  have  been  In  the  midst 
of  a  peaceful  revolution,  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  our  citizens,  whether  or  not 
part  of  a  minority,  are  truly  equal.  It  is 
certainly  possible  for  the  courts  of  this 
country  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  to 
make  another  equal  rights  amendment 
totally  unnecessary;  but  anyone  who  has 
read  suiy  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  any  Federal  circuit  court,  or 
any  district  court  must  know,  by  now, 
that  this  is  not  happening. 

Prejudice  against  blacks  Is  becoming 
unacceptable  although  it  will  take  years 
to  eliminate  it.  But  it  is  doomed  because, 
slowly,  white  America  is  begirming  to 
admit  that  it  exists.  Prejudice  against 
women  is  still  acceptable.  There  is  very 
Uttle  understanding  yet  of  the  immoral- 
ity involved  in  double  pay  scales  and  the 
classification  of  most  of  the  better  Jobs 
aa  "for  men  only." 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  problem  has 


been  that  women  have  not  been  aggres- 
sive in  demanding  their  rights.  T^iIb  was 
also  true  of  the  black  population  for 
many  years.  They  submitted  to  oppres- 
sion and  even  cooperated  with  it.  Women 
have  done  the  same  thing.  But  now  there 
is  an  awareness  of  this  situation  particu- 
larly among  the  younger  segment  of  the 
population. 

When  a  young  woman  graduates  from 
college  and  starts  looking  for  a  Job,  she 
is  likely  to  have  a  frustrating  and  even 
demeaning  experience  ahead  of  her.  If 
she  walks  into  an  oSlce  for  an  interview, 
the  first  question  she  may  be  asked  Is, 
"Do  you  type?" 

There  is  a  calculated  system  of  preju- 
dice that  lies  unspoken  behind  that 
question.  Why  is  It  acceptable  for  women 
to  be  secretaries,  librarians,  teachers, 
nurses,  but  totally  unacceptable  for  them 
to  be  administrators,  managers,  doctors, 
and  lawyers. 

More  than  half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  female.  But  women  oc- 
cupy only  2  percent  of  the  managerial 
positions.  They  have  not  even  reached 
the  level  of  tokenism  yet.  No  women  sit 
on  the  AFLr-CIO  Council  or  Supreme 
Court.  There  have  been  only  two  women 
who  have  held  Cabinet  rank,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  are  none.  Only  two  women  now 
hold  ambassadorial  rank  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  In  Congress,  we  are  down  to 
one  Senator  and  10  Representatives. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  many 
instances  of  discriminating  laws  and 
practices  which  can  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. For  example:  dual  pay  schedules 
for  men  and  women  performing  the  same 
jobs;  laws  and  practices  operating  to  ex- 
clude women  from  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; State  laws  placing  restrictions 
on  the  legal  capcwjity  of  married  women 
or  on  their  right  to  establish  a  legal 
domicile;  State  laws  which  require  mar- 
ried women,  but  not  married  men.  to  go 
through  a  formal  procedure  of  obtain- 
ing court  approval  before  they  may  en- 
gage in  independent  business;  social  se- 
curity and  other  social  benefits  legisla- 
tion which  give  greater  benefits  to  one 
sex  than  to  the  other,  smd  areas  of  fam- 
ily, military,  and  labor  law  in  which 
women  are  treated  as  different  from 
men. 

As  in  the  field  of  equal  rights  for 
blacks,  Indians.  Spanish-Americans,  and 
other  groups,  laws  will  not  change  such 
deep-seated  problems  overnight.  But 
they  can  be  used  to  provide  protection 
for  those  who  are  most  abused,  and  begin 
the  process  of  evolutionary  change  by 
compelling  the  insensltivity  majority  to 
reexamine  its  unconscious  attitudes. 


SCIENCE     FICTION     AND     SCIENCE 
FACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle that  deals  with  a  matter  that  maj' 
b?  of  great  importance  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  was  print- 
ed today  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article,  by  Michael  Oetler,  a  Post 
staff  writer,  reports  on  the  findings  of 
the  seven-member  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards  of  the  Oper- 
ations  Research   Society,  of   America — 


ORSA.  According  to  Mr.  Oetler,  these 
findings  show  that : 

Prominent  scientists  who  led  the  attack 
two  years  ago  against  the  Safeguard  ABM 
project  have  now  been  orltlclzed  for  the 
quality  of  their  preeentatlonx  before  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  during  the  ABM 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  highly  serious  and  most  disturb- 
ing matter.  Most  Americans,  because  we 
live  in  a  country  that  has  prospered 
greatly  from  the  advances  in  scientific 
technology,  have  become  accustomed  to 
giving  great  credibility  to  the  statements 
of  prominent  scientists.  We  expect  sci- 
entific presentations  to  be  devoid  of  wno- 
tion  and  political  slanting,  and  to  deal 
strictly  with  the  facts. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  find- 
ings indicate  this  was  not  the  case 
in  the  debate  2  years  ago  over  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic 
missile — ABM — program.  The  program 
came  dangerously  near  defeat,  gaining 
Senate  acceptance  by  a  single  vote 
margin. 

According  to  Mr.  Gretler,  the  scientific 
report  about  which  he  writes,  will  be 
made  public  today  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  the  release  is 
after,  rather  than  during,  the  just  com- 
pleted debate  on  the  portion  of  the  Mil- 
itaiT  Procurement  Act  which  relates  to 
the  ABM.  This  gives  the  report  credi- 
bility that  might  have  been  lost  had  it 
been  presented  during  the  heat  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.   1.   laai 

Colleagues  Crtticizx  Anti-ABM   Scientists 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

Prominent  scientists  who  led  the  attack 
two  years  ago  against  the  Safeguard  ABM 
project  have  now  been  criticized  for  the 
quEtllty  of  their  presentations  before  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  during  the  ABM  debate. 

The  criticism  is  contained  in  a  lengthy 
report,  to  be  released  today,  by  a  seven-mem- 
ber Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards  of  the  Operations  Research  Society 
of  America   (ORSA). 

Among  those  scientists  whose  work  has 
been  specifically  challenged  in  the  13&-page 
report  are:  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  provost 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy: Dr.  Oeroge  W.  Bathjens,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  poUtical  science  at  MIT:  Dr.  Steven 
Weinberg,  a  physics  profeasor  at  MIT.  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  an  author  and  nuclear  physi- 
cist. 

In  a  summary  of  Its  findings  after  21 
months  of  studying  the  record  of  the  ABM 
debate,  the  coimnlttee  states: 

"The  evidence  strongly  supports  the  dis- 
turbing oonclusion  that  when  prominent  ex- 
perts outside  the  administration  supported 
their  opinions  on  Safeguard  development 
with  arguments  or  resiUts  of  an  operations- 
research  nature,  these  analyses  were  often  in- 
appropriate, misleading  or  factually  in  error." 

"Quite  often."  the  report  goee  on,  "the  mis- 
leading nature  of  an  analysis  Is  not  apparent 
on  a  superficial  reading.  Ekecause  of  this,  poor 
analysis  can  be  quite  effective  In  public 
debate." 

The  committee  said  It  alao  found  some 
'shortcomings  in  the  analysis  of  the  ABM 
situation  provided  by  Pentagon  officials  and 
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their  supporters.  But  "tbey  nowbere  ne«r 
equalled  the  ciunulatlve  hum  of  ImuSaqosdM 
compiled  by  the  openitlon." 

The  1960  fight  over  the  Safegiiard  system 
to  defend  U.S.  laiul-baaed  missiles  against 
Slovlet  attack  was  the  most  intensive  tiattle 
ever  waged  In  Congress  over  a  single  weapon 
system.  The  admlnUtratlon,  which  supported 
the  development  of  Safeguard,  won  that 
battle  by  a  vot«  ot  81-60.  Vice  President 
Agnew  oast  the  deciding  vote. 

The  pro-  and  anti-Safeguard  forces  used 
many  devices  to  affect  the  outcome.  There 
were  campaigns  to  fill  up  newspaper  letters- 
to-the-edltor  columns.  There  were  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements,  books,  magazine 
articles,  television  debates.  And  through  It 
all  there  was  a  procession  of  prominent  sci- 
entists lining  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
Rathjens,  Welsner,  Weinberg  and  Lapp  led 
the  scientific  assault  against  Safeguard. 

The  stakes  seemed  to  be  enormous.  On  the 
one  hand,  billions  of  dollars  In  defense  con- 
tracts were  Involved  and  that  meant  many 
thousands  of  Jobs  as  well  as  profit  potentials. 
Beyond  that,  the  debate  had  heavy  political 
overtones.  It  pitted  the  NUon  administration 
against  Its  critics,  the  "military-Industrial 
complex"  against  thosj  who  would  divert  mil- 
itary funds  to  domestic  purposes.  In  a  vague 
sense,  it  was  a  '■liberal"  verstis  "conserva- 
tive" confrontation. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Issue  of  "national 
survival."  Safeguard,  said  the  administration, 
was  esoential  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 
Its  critics  said  it  was  an  unworkable  weapons 
system  that  would  merely  fuel  the  arms  race 
and  add  to  insecurity. 

The  report  by  the  ORSA  committee  was,  in 
effect,  a  reprimand  to  the  several  scientists 
criticized.  It  was  administered  by  a  body  of 
their  peers. 

ORSA  undertook  lis  investigation  of  the 
matter  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter,  a  University  of  Chicago  professor. 
Wohlsietter,  one  of  the  prominent  academi- 
cians who  supfKsrted  the  Safeguard  project, 
said  the  study  should  deal  with  "professional 
standards  and  pr-fesslonal  ethics  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  engage  in  operations 
research  not  to  mislead  .  .  .  (the)  lay  public 
by  distortion  of  facts  .  .  ." 

He  urged  that  the  study  not  focus  on  the 
merits  of  Safeguard  and  the  ORSA  committee 
says  It  followed  his  advice.  It  dealt  only  with 
■faulty  professional  practices'^  and  was  unan- 
imous In  Its  findings  on  the  performance  of 
Rathjens,  Wlesner  and  others  in  the  debate. 
But  the  organization's  president.  Robert  E. 
Machol.  said  in  an  Introduction  to  the  find- 
ings that  the  comxnlttee  was  still  "divided  on 
the  merits  of  'Safeguard.' " 

Machol  had  one  compliment  for  the  scien- 
tists criticized  by  the  ORSA  committee.  The 
country,  he  said,  owes  a  "debt  of  gratitude" 
to  all  the  "public-spirited  men"  who  took 
part  in  the  ABM  debate 

ORSA  founded  In  19S2.  has  about  B.OOO 
members.  They  are  employed  by  universities, 
private  companies  and  the  government.  Their 
work  involves  observation,  analysis  and  pre- 
dictions about  the  workability  of  highly  com- 
plex systems.  The  government  Is  a  major  pur- 
chaser of  their  services. 

The  ORSA  committee  focused  Its  study  on 
one  central  issue  In  the  Safeguard  debate: 
Would  the  1,000  U.S.  Minuteman  missiles  be 
vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  Soviet  missiles 
without  the  protection  of  Safeguard? 

On  that  point,  the  conunlttee  concluded 
that  Rathjens,  In  his  anti-Safeguard  argu- 
menU,  "ignored  readily  avaUable  claseifled 
material  and  used  instead  nonrelevant  un- 
claaslfled  material  in  situations  in  which 
the  more  valid  classified  data  would  have 
substantially  weakened  his  case." 

Another  conclusion  was  that  Rathjens  used 
a  faulty  method  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  individual  warheads  that 
could  be  carried  by  a  single  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
sile. As  a  result,  the  committee  said.  Rath- 


jens wound  up  "substantially  underestimat- 
ing the  88-9  delivery  capabUlty". 

Other  committee  criticisms  of  Rathjens  In- 
cluded a  Judgment  that  he  overestimated 
the  ability  of  Minuteman  silos  to  withstand 
attack,  tbat  he  used  "Invalid"  techniques  In 
estimating  the  efTectlveness  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles against  U.S.  missile  sUoe  and  tbat  be  was 
over-optimistic  in  his  estimates  of  how  many 
U.S.  missiles  could  survive  a  Soviet  attack. 
Rathjens  said  In  the  debates  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  Mlnutemen  mlssilee  could  sur- 
vive an  attack  by  500  8S-9s  without  Safe- 
guard. Wohlstetter,  wboee  techniques  were 
approved  by  the  review  committee,  put  the 
number  at  5  per  cent. 

The  committee  criticized  Wlesner  of  MIT 
for  accusing  the  Defense  Department's  top 
scientist.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  of  having  "al- 
tered" data  to  gain  supp>ort  for  Safeguard. 
Wlesner  made  the  accusation  at  a  Senate 
hearing  on  May  14.  1969.  He  said  Foster  at 
one  point  claimed  that  Soviets  had  only  500 
SS-9  missiles  and  at  another  point  raised 
the  flgiire  to  600. 

The  charge  was  unfair,  the  committee  said, 
since  Foster  was  talking  about  estimates  for 
different  years. 

Wlesner  and  Dr.  Steven  Weinberg  were 
further  criticized  for  "ascribing  official  va- 
lidity" to  an  estimate  of  the  "kill"  prob- 
ability of  an  SS-9  If  they  were  used  against 
Minuteman  silos.  The  committee  points  out 
that  the  Pentagon  provided  a  range  of  esti- 
mates and  that  some  of  them  were  higher 
than  the  one  picked  by  the  MIT  scientists. 

The  criticism  of  Lapp,  a  popular  author 
on  acientlflc  subjects,  involved  three  matters. 
The  committee  said  Lapp  underestimated  the 
number  of  multiple-warheads  the  Soviets 
would  have  and  the  reliability  of  their  mis- 
siles. He  also  Is  accused  of  assigning  a 
"grrossly  Inefficient"  targeting  doctrine  to 
Soviet  war  planners. 

Wlesner,  Rathjens  and  Weinberg,  none  of 
whom  are  ORSA  members,  were  asked  to 
conunent  on  the  report  by  the  committee, 
but  declined  to  do  so.  The  three  MIT  scien- 
tists said  they  "found  nothing  in  the  report 
to  cause  us  to  change  our  views" — as  out- 
lined In  a  letter  on  Dec.  22,  1969.  at  the  out- 
set of  the  project — "About  the  absurdity  of 
the  enterprise." 

In  their  1969  letter  to  ORSA.  the  MIT 
scientists  maintained  that  the  ABM  debate 
could  not  be  Judged  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  operations  research,  and  that  It  was 
doubtful  ORSA  had  the  resources  to  carry 
out  such  an  inquiry. 

Such  an  Inquiry,  they  maintained,  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  administration's  shift- 
ing rationale  for  Safeguard,  derivation  of  in- 
telligence estimates,  "and  the  poeslbllity  that 
It  selectively  released  classified  Information 
to  make  its  case." 

The  trio  said  that  It  is  also  important  to 
find  out  "whether  or  not  eulmlnlstratlon 
statements,  regarding  the  threat  to  our  total 
retaliatory  capability  and  Safeguard's  efTec- 
tlveness In  countering  any  such  threat,  were 
misleading  to  the  Congress  and  the  public." 

"We  believe,"  the  MIT  group  wrote  In 
1969.  "that  the  ABM  debate  has  been  one 
of  the  most  salutary  developments  In  Ameri- 
can political  life."  Such  an  Inquiry  as  was 
then  being  proposed,  they  wrote,  "covild  well 
appear  to  the  nation  as  an  ugly  resurgence 
of  those  attacks  on  civil  llt>ertleB  and  dissent 
that  were  far  too  common  15  years  ago." 

The  committee.  In  its  study,  did  Investigate 
Dr.  Poster's  presentations  and  did  criticize 
the  defense  research  chief  for  "using  a  type 
of  model  and  a  set  of  data  that  tended  to 
underestimate  the  expected  number  of  sur- 
viving Mlnutemen."  The  net  result  of  Poster's 
alleged  errors,  however  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

The  seven-man  ad  hoc  committee  Included 
four  former  presidents  of  the  ORSA. 

Chairman  was  Thomas  E.  Caywood  of  the 
Caywood-Schlller  Dlv.  of  A.  T.  Kerney  &  Co. 


Other  members.  In  addition  to  Berger,  wen 
Joseph  H.  Engel,  University  of  Chicago;  John 
F.  Magee,  Arthur  D.  Uttle,  Inc.;  Hugh  j 
Miser.  University  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Robert  M.  Thrall,  Rice  University. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PROGRAM  IN 
COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  crippling  problems  we  have 
today  is  that  of  traflflc  deaths  on  our 
Nation's  highways.  Last  year  alone  there 
were  54,800  people  killed  in  traffic  acci- 
dents in  America. 

Whenever  I  hear  of  work  done  in  this 
area  to  improve  this  terrible  waste  of 
lives,  I  am  moved  to  commend  them. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Honorable 
Ben  A.  Jordan,  coordinator  of  highway 
safety  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Honorable  J.  R.  Allen,  mayor  of  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  for  their  work  in  implementing 
a  highway  safety  program  through  the 
utilization  of  402  funding  as  authorized 
by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  a  slide  presenta- 
tion describing  the  countermeasures  ap- 
plied to  reducing  traffic  losses  in  Colum- 
bus has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
who  would  be  very  happy  to  appear  be- 
fore any  Member  of  Congress  to  discuss 
this  program  and  how  it  may  apply  to 
other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  re- 
port prepared  by  Mr.  Jordan,  entitled 
"Demonstration  Traffic  Survival— Co- 
lumbus. Ga."  summarizing  the  Co- 
lumbus project,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DniONSTRATION    TRAFFIC    SURVIVAL — 
COLITMBUS,   Ga. 

The  City  Of  Columbus,  Georgia,  utilizing 
a  long-range,  step-by-step  approach  to  traf- 
fic safety,  has  scored  a  significant  break- 
through In  reducing  deaths,  Injtirles  and 
property  damage  resulting  from  automobile 
collisions. 

The  years  since  1967.  when  the  first  of  five 
traffic  safety  programs  was  Initiated,  have 
seen  a  rewarding  drop  in  fatalities,  so  that 
today.  Columbus  leads  the  four  largest  State 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  lowest  number  of 
deaths  per  100.000  population. 

Compared  with  the  base  years  1963,  1964, 
1966  and  1966  prior  to  Columbus'  systematic 
improvement  of  their  programs,  the  years 
1967,  1968,  1969  and  1970  showed  an  average 
annual  drop  in  fatalities  of  8.4  persons. 
Macon  registered  a  3.5  drop,  while  Atlanta* 
rate  rose  by  6.1  fatalities,  and  Savannah's 
rate  rose  by  6.6  fatalities. 

Ben  A.  Jordan,  State  Coordinator  of  High- 
**ay  Saferty,  points  to  the  sound,  logical  plan- 
ning for,  and  Implementation  of.  basic  safety 
programs  for  this  payoff  In  lives  saved,  which, 
far  from  costing  money,  has  saved  Columbus. 
Muscogee  County,  and  the  State  an  estimated 
$6,000,000.  (The  National  Safety  Council 
backs  a  figure  of  $305,000  as  the  economic 
loss  suffered  by  the  community  for  every 
traffic  fatality.) 

"Ooliunbus  has  accomplished  what  other 
olties  have  tried  to  accomplish  piece-meal," 
Mr.  Jordan  explained.  "We  have  tried  to  sell 
a  sotmd.  management  approach  to  traffic 
safety,  and  Columbus  wa«  quick  to  adopt  It." 

"Today,  we  are  witnessing  some  pretty 
good  evidence  that  this  approach  can  work 
In  any  oommtmlty." 

The  Coordinator  outlined  the  step-by-step 
principle  employed  by  Columbus  this  way: 
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Basic  to  any  oommunity's  attack  on  traf- 
fic colUslona  Is  a  modem,  adequate  records 
system.  Trafllc  records  may  be  dry,  dusty 
items  to  many  persons,  but  to  the  law  en- 
forcement units,  to  the  traffic  engineer,  to 
the  emergency  ambulance  services,  and  many 
other  parts  of  community  traffic  control  sys- 
tems, records  are  vital  to  intelligent  opera- 
tion. Without  adeqtiate  records,  community 
leaders  cannot  know  where  they've  been, 
where  they  are,  or  the  right  direction  in 
which  to  lead  to  correct  the  problems  under- 
lying the  great  majority  of  traffic  collisions. 

"Colum.bua  established  as  a  first  step  an 
adequate,  continuing  records  system."  Mr. 
Jordan  said,  "and  used  this  record  system  In 
reducing  their  traffic  losses  based  on  sound 
data  and  not  on  guesswork." 

Companion  programs  to  survey  and  iden- 
tify collision  locations  went  hand  In  hand 
with  the  records  system,  feeding  In  intelli- 
gent data  on  not  only  high  accident  loca- 
tions, frequency  of  collisions,  but  the  major 
and  underlying  causes  of  these  traffic  colli- 
sions so  that  action  could  be  taken  to  correct 
the  condition  contributing  to  the  high  col- 
lision rate. 

■'Any  records  system  Ik  only  as  good  as  its 
Input."  Mr.  Jordan  .^ald  "Columbus  went 
after  the  best  data  on  the  what,  when,  why, 
where  and  who  in  traffic  collisions,  and  then 
made  certain  this  data  was  used  by  those  em- 
powered to  do  something  to  correct  the  traffic 
situation."' 


Beginning  in  July,  1969,  enough  data  on 
the  traffic  situation  In  Columbus  had  been 
gathered  and  analyzed  to  point  to  the  need 
for  revlsloin  and  updating  of  the  city  traffic 
ordinances,  and  a  program  was  Initiated  in 
the  City  Attorney's  office  to  tighten  legal 
loopholes  through  which  offenders  had  been 
escaping  to  commit  the  same  offense  time  and 
again. 

"This  program."  Mr.  Jordan  continued, 
■threw  the  spotlight  on  laws  that  ■were  out 
of  keeping  with  the  Columbus  traffic  situa- 
tion, more  in  step  with  horse  and  buggy  days 
than  an  era  of  powerful,  high  speed  vehicles 
on  a  street  system  getting  more  crowded 
every  day. 

Columbus  brought  Its  City  Traffic  Into 
compliance  with  the  Uniform  'Vehicle  Code. 
The  Uniform  Code  has  been  recommended 
by  practically  ever\-  highway  safety  group 
as  the  set  of  legal  principles  to  avoid  a  situ- 
ation which  makes  traffic  laws  and  Justice 
a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting,  often  contrary 
laws. 

Columbus  foUo'wed  with  another  program 
in  Police  Traffic  Services,  using  a  helicopter, 
and  traffic  collisions  which  had  risen  sharply 
eac'n  month  before  the  'copter  went  Into  op- 
eration, fell  Just  as  sharply  when  It  began  to 
be  used  for  traffic  surveillance.  Although  full 
statistics  on  the  'copter's  effectiveness  are 
not  yet  in.  observers  are  confident  that  it  can 
prove  Its  worth   in  reducing  accidents. 

Onlv   recently.    Columbus   was   awarded   a 


three  and  one-half  ye«u-  program  to  oontrol 
drinking  and  driving  which  will  ooet  |1,600.- 
OOO  and  when  It  becomes  operational,  this 
program  should  further  reduce  fatalities  In- 
juries and  property  damage.  This  program  Is 
fully  funded  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

Costwlse,  traffic  safety  programs  amounting 
to  some  (442,000  In  additional  funds,  plus  an 
equal  amount  In  Columbus'  funds  have  been 
Implemented.  City  funds  allocated  to  this 
area  were  normal  operating  funds  for  the 
City  of  Columbus,  and  represented  only  slight 
increase  In  cost  to  the  city. 

However,  had  Columbus  had  no  planned, 
coordinated  approach  to  the  solution  of  her 
traffic  safety  problem,  and  had  fatalities  con- 
tinued to  mount  as  they  were  going  up  in 
the  four  years  previous  to  the  programs,  fa- 
talities would  have  cost,  in  addition  to  the 
pain  and  ."suffering  and  grief,  approximately 
$6  000.000  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"This  Is  proof  as  good  as  any  State  Is  likely 
to  get."  Mr.  Jordan  said,  "that  far  from  cost- 
ing money  to  a  city,  a  county  or  the  State, 
traffic  safety  is  a  means  of  safeguarding  not 
only  lives  but  economic  wellbeing. 

■We  might  even  go  far  enough  to  say.  that 
m  the  case  of  Columbus,  for  each  dollar 
spent  on  traffic  safety,  this  city  has  saved 
seven  dollars,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in 
lives  and  suffering  on  which  none  of  us  would 
put  any  price." 


FATALITIES  OVER  8-VEAR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  4  LARGEST  GEORGIA  CITIES 
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SENATOR  ELLENDER'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellender  I  on  his  birthday  an- 
niversary. 

We  in  the  Senate,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  carrying  on  the  unending 
work  of  the  Senate. 

As  President  pro  tempore,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  in  many  other  activities,  he  is  one 
of  the  Senate's  busiest  Members.  How- 
ever, as  arduous  as  his  duties  are,  he 
carries  them  out  with  outstanding  ef- 
fectiveness and  with  zeal  that  are  the 
envy  of  many  of  us  who  are  consider- 
ably younger  by  that  uncertain  measure- 
ment known  as  years. 

As  we  say  "Happy  Birthday"  to  our 
friend  and  colleague.  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  bring  to  his  labors  here  the 
zest  which  underscoi-es  the  verity  of 
Browning's  words: 

"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be  .  .  ." 


FBI  LAW   BULLETIN   FEATURES 
CHEYENNE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
cover  of  October's  "FBI  Law  Enforce- 


ment Bulletin,"  is  a  fine  picture  of  Police 
Chief  James  Byrd,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
standing  in  front  of  my  State's  capitol 
building,  and  inside  this  edition  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Chief  Byrd  detailing 
his  strategy  for  maintaining  order  during 
Cheyenne's  annual  Frontier  Days  Cele- 
bration. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Chief  Byrd  are 
aware  that  the  citizens  of  Wyoming's 
capital  city  have  great  confldence  in 
his  ability  and  are  quick  to  support  him 
and  his  men.  Chief  Byrd  has,  through 
skillful  Euid  efficient  administration  of 
his  department,  earned  a  reputation  as 
a  firm  and  always  fair  enforcer  of  the  law. 

In  the  article.  Chief  Byrd  discusses  the 
kinds  of  problems  faced  by  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcials  when  thousands  of  visitors 
annually  descend  on  Cheyerme  for  the 
week-long  celebration  of  Frontier  Days, 
and  details  the  methods  used  by  him  to 
deal  with  these  problems  in  an  effective 
way. 

I  consider  Chief  Byrd  to  be  an  out- 
standing law  enforcement  official,  and 
I  recommend  that  others  read  his  excel- 
lent remarks  about  the  value  of  calm 
but  thorough  advance  planning  to  pre- 
vent the  need  for  heavy-handed  police 
tactics.  As  Chief  Byrd  puts  it: 

.  .  .  the  Cheyenne  Police  Department  is 
prepared  for  any  contingency.  We  know  from 
experience  that  a  prescribed  plan  of  action 
can  mean  the  difference  between  order  and 


unlawful  pandemonium.  Our  objective  is  al- 
ways to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chief  Byrds  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHETENNE   PRONXrEB   DATS 

I  By  James  W.  Byrd,  Chief  of  Police.  Chey- 
enne. Wyo.  I 

The  city  of  Cheyenne  had  Its  beginning 
in  1867.  when  the  railroad  came  through  on 
its  way  to  the  West  Coast.  A  primary-  fac- 
tor In  Cheyenne's  development  and  economy 
was  the  livestock  Industry.  By  1890,  ranch- 
ing made  Cheyenne  one  of  the  wealthiest  p«r 
capita  cities  In  the  world. 

In  1897.  the  local  newspaper  suggested 
that  if  Colorado  could  stage  successful  com- 
munity days,  perhaps  It  would  be  both  good 
business  and  fun  for  Cheyenne  to  have  a 
Frontier  Day."  Within  20  days  after  the 
suggestion,  the  first  show  bad  been  orga- 
nized and  held  From  that  first  Frontier  Day 
has  grown  the  now  world  famotis,  oldest,  and 
largest  rodeo  In  the  world,  the  "Daddy  of 
'em  All,"  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  which 
celebrated  its  75th  Anniversary  this  year 

Thus,  what  was  begun  as  a  casual  local 
contest  between  trail  riders  and  ranchhands 
now  draws  contestants  from  all  over  the 
world.  Spectators  frcna  every  State  In  the 
Union  as  well  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  pack  Into  Cheyenne  during  the  last 
full  week  In  July  each  year  to  wltoass  the 
old  West  oome  alive  again.  The  1971  version 
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was  extended  to  S  days  frctn  the  tradition^] 
7  in  honor  of  the  event's  diamond  jubilee. 
Ourtng  Frontier  Week  sotnethlng  Is  going 
on  all  the  time.  Old  and  young  alike  enjoy 
the  exhibitions,  street  square  dancing,  band 
cxmcerts,  paradee,  Indian  dances,  night  arena 
shows,  carnival,  and,  last  but  most  Import- 
ant, the  rodeo.  The  "Daddy  of  'em  All"  Is  a 
full  week  of  fun  for  visitors.  There  are  free 
activities  and  events  c^en  to  the  entire  fam- 
ily, with  continuous  entertainment  each  day 
and  night. 

INCOMINQ    THRONOS 

Obviously,  there  are  problems  In  poUclng 
a  celebration  of  this  size  and  proportion. 
The  population  of  Cheyenne  Is  about  41,000. 
but  during  Frontier  Week  that  number  swells 
to  well  over  60,000  people.  A  large  group  of 
college  students  from  nearby  colleges  and 
universities  and  many  young  people  from 
neighboring  communities  attend  each  year. 
Also,  a  sizable  contingent  of  Sioux  Indians 
from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  join  the 
festivities. 

Thus,  our  police  force  of  51  sworn  officers 
and  12  civilian  employees  Is  faced  with  the 
considerable  task  of  providing  protective  and 
enforcement  services  to  overflow  crowds  of 
celebrating  participants  and  visitors.  Some 
major  restructuring  is  necessary  each  year, 
and  special  approaches  are  used  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  and  Insure  a  maximum  of 
safety  for  Cheyenne's  citizens  and  her  guests. 

The  Cheyenne  Police  Department  has  no 
auxiliary  or  reserve  unit.  To  augment  our 
regular  complement  of  officers,  we  employ 
from  8  to  12  special  policemen  for  the  Fron- 
tier Week.  Moat  of  these  special  officers  have 
law  enforcement  experience,  and  most  have 
served  with  the  department  during  Frontier 
Week  previously.  All  such  special  police  offi- 
cers are  full;'  commissioned  by  the  city  coun- 
cil and.  for  their  brief  tour  of  duty,  have 
all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  regu- 
lar city  patrolmen. 

Additional  measures  are  taken  to  main- 
tain the  department's  manpower.  All  leave 
periods  and  regular  days  off  for  officers  are 
canceled  for  Frontier  Week,  and  as  a  rule, 
the  men  work  extended  shifts. 

Because  the  celebration  ts  centered  around 
special  activities  and  events,  the  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  for  the  week  Is  different 
from  that  of  other  weeks.  Officers  are  needed 
for  the  dally  rodeos,  the  night  arena  shows, 
and  the  carnival.  Their  work  consists  pri- 
marily of  pe.trolUng  the  area  on  foot  and 
assisting  the  public  when  needed.  Pew  ar- 
rests are  made  on  the  rodeo  grounds,  but  the 
officers  must  remain  alert  for  such  problems 
as  minor  thefts,  lost  children,  and  dis- 
turbances. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Traffic  and  crowd  control  assignments  for 
all  officers  are  required  for  each  of  three  long 
parades  in  the  downtown  area  on  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  Frontier  Week. 
The  parades  contain  a  large  number  of  old 
carriages  and  similar  vehicles  pulled  by 
horses.  Since  many  of  the  horses  are  high 
spirited  and  unaccustomed  to  large  crowds, 
special  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  Insure 
the  safe  travel  of  these  animals  along  the 
parade  route. 

On  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  oT 
Frontier  Week,  the  Klwanls  Club,  together 
with  local  civil  defense  authorities,  presents 
a  free,  all-you-can-eat,  chuckwagon  break- 
fast on  a  downtown  street.  In  addition  to 
the  festive  nature  of  these  events,  they  offer 
both  groups  an  opportunity  to  test  their 
emergency  mass-feeding  plans.  The  police 
department  assists  by  barricading  the  .street 
and  routing  traffic  around  the  site.  Usually, 
over  3.000  jjeople  attend  each  session  of  the 
breakfasts  and  are  entertained  by  musical 
groups  as  they  eat. 

In  recent  years  .the  number  of  college  and 
Xinlveftlty  stVidehts  attending  the  celebrattcn 
has  Increased.  Dating  Pro  fitter  Weeks  of  1986 


and  1967  tbeee  young  people  congregated  In 
a  one-block  area  erf  the  downtown  section. 
obstructing  traffic,  littering  street*  and  side- 
walks with  empty  beer  bottles,  cans,  and 
hindering  the  passage  of  other  people  by  sit- 
ting In  the  middle  of  the  sidewalks  and  along 
the  curbs. 

Some  shop  windows  In  the  area  were  bro- 
ken, trash  receptacles  were  overturned,  and 
other  minor  acts  of  vandalism  occurred  The 
problem  was  contained,  but  it  was  apparent 
that  the  city  would  have  to  strengthen  Its 
enforcement  procedures  to  handle  future  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  planning  the  1968  celebration,  the 
downtown  merchants  association  met  with 
the  city  council  and  the  chief  of  police  to 
establish  procedures  to  curtail  the  vandalism 
and  rowdlness  that  marred  the  event  the  two 
previous  years. 

TACTICAL     PLAN 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  our  depart- 
ment develoi>ed  a  complete  tactical  plan  to 
deal  with  upcoming  rodeos.  Basically,  the 
plan  was  to  anticipate  the  potential  types  of 
trouble,  as  well  aa  the  trouble  spots,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  them.  A  new  Intel- 
ligence unit  was  established,  proven  tactical 
methods  were  adopted,  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  other  police  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  FBI,  to  provide  our  personnel  with 
specialized  training  in  mob  and  riot  control 
techniques. 

The  plan  provided  for  the  coordination  of 
efforts  of  the  three  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  the  Cheyenne  area:  our  department, 
the  Laramie  County  Sheriff's  Office,  and  the 
Wyoming  Highway  Patrol.  In  addition,  the 
Wyoming  National  Guard  would  be  on  stand- 
by. In  the  event  of  a  major  disturbance  or 
civil  disorder,  the  Cheyenne  Police  Depart- 
ment Headquarters  would  become  the  core 
of  an  emergency  operations  center,  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  would  have  liaison 
officers   assigned    to   the   command    post. 

Our  plan  called  few  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  two  city  ordinances,  which  we  felt, 
if  complied  with,  would  greatly  reduce  some 
of  the  i>otentlal  problems.  Section  5-21  pro- 
vides that  "no  holder  of  a  license  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
within  the  City  or  the  servant  or  employee 
of  such  holder  shall  give,  sell,  or  deliver  alco- 
holic beverages  to  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  No  holder  of  any 
such  retail  liquor  Ucense  or  his  servant  or 
employee  shall  permit  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  to  remain  In  the 
place,  except  drugstores,  in  which  he  sells 
Intoxicating  or  malt  liquors.  No  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty -one  years  shall  buy, 
sell,  or  solicit  the  sale  or  purchase  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors."  If  underage  drinking  oould 
be  reduced  during  Frontier  Week,  many  en- 
forcement  problems   would   never  arise. 

RESTRICTIONS     EMPHASIZED 

Section  6-19  of  the  city  code  provides  that 
"no  alcoholic  or  malt  beverages  shall  be  con- 
sumed or  carried  by  any  person  In  open  con- 
tainers of  any  type  In  any  restaurant,  hotel 
dining  room  or  In  any  public  place  or  on  any 
street,  sidewalk  or  curb  whatsoever  within 
the  city  limits  except  Inside  such  places  as 
are  operated  by  a  license  under  this  chapter." 
In  order  to  better  enforce  this  law,  we 
planned  to  place  signs  at  the  exits  of  each 
retail  liquor  outlet  saying:  "Warning:  Any 
Person  Taking  Opened  Intoxicants  From 
Premises  Is  Subject  to  Arrest  and  $100  Fine." 

With  the  arrival  of  Frontier  Week  1968, 
the  plan  went  Into  effect.  Needless  to  say. 
members  of  our  department  were  much  bet- 
ter prepared  to  cope  with  any  problems  which 
might  occur.  All  went  well,  and  no  unusual 
Incidents  arose  until  Saturday,  the  last  day 
of  the  celebration. 

On  Saturday  afternoon.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  third  and  flnal  parade  of  the 
week,  our  police  Intelligence  unit  reported 
that  an  unusually  large  number  of  vehicles 


were  moving  toward  Cheyeime  from  Ciolorado 
to  the  south.  Cheyenne  Is  only  11  mllea  from 
the  Colorado  State  line  and  Just  100  miles 
north  of  Denver.  By  4  pjm.  the  downtown 
area  was  jammed.  The  crowd  was  oompoaed 
mostly  of  young  people,  many  of  wbom  had 
come  in  with  the  caravan  sighted  earlier. 

Following  our  plan  to  strictly  eaforee  the 
city  ordinances,  officers  began  arrectlng  per- 
sons carrying  containers  of  opened  Intoxicant 
onto  the  streets.  A  number  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  21  were  likewise  arrested  and 
brought  to  police  headquarters  for  booking. 

Enforcement  activities  continued  at  a  busy 
but  not  critical,  pace  Into  the  evening.  About 
11  p.m.  the  crowd  began  to  get  unruly.  Plate 
glass  windows  of  three  stores  were  broken, 
and  a  generally  unstable  situation  developed. 
At  this  time.  Phase  I  of  the  department's 
tactical  plan  was  put  into  effect,  and  an  order 
was  given  from  the  command  post  to  disperse 
the  crowd.  At  the  same  time  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  backup  force  of  Phase  II 
were  alerted  to  a  standby  p>osltlon. 

Our  Intelligence  unit  on  the  scene  re- 
ported that  the  Initial  complement  of  20 
officers  would  be  Insufficient  to  control  the 
mafs  of  people  In  the  one-blcck  area,  and  we 
Immediately  went  into  Phase  II  and  dis- 
patched 17  additional  officers  to  assist. 

At  this  time  the  Wyoming  Highway  Patrol 
and  the  Laramie  County  Sheriff's  Officers 
were  summoned  to  the  command  post  on  a 
standby  basis.  At  1  ajn.,  conditions  had 
worsened,  and  we  committed  the  backup  per- 
sonnel In  an  attempt  to  disperse  and  control 
the  crowd 

INCREASING    VIOLFNCE 

A  large  number  of  arrests  had  been  made, 
the  windows  of  many  buslne.s.ses  had  been 
broken,  several  M-80  firecrackers  had  been 
thrown,  trash  receptacles  had  been  over- 
turned and  many  set  afire,  and  rocks  and 
other  projectiles  were  being  hurled  at  police 
officers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Increase  of  violence, 
Phase  III  was  put  Into  effect,  and  the  Wyo- 
ming National  Ouard  was  called  to  a  standby 
basis  at  the  National  Guard  Armory.  Also  at 
thLs  time,  the  command  post  ordered  the 
use  of  chemical  agents  Including  Mace  and 
tear  gas  (CN)  to  clear  the  streets.  This  was 
done,  and  the  problem  quickly  eased.  Con- 
stant vlgll  was  maintained  through  the 
morning  hours,  but  normal  operations  did 
not  resume  until  late  Sunday  morning. 

A  survey  of  the  downtown  area  on  Sunday 
showed  that  our  plan  had  done  the  job 
It  prevented  a  highly  explosive  condition 
from  becoming  a  full-scale  riot.  True,  there 
v.as  plenty  of  evidence  of  vandalism,  but  no 
deaths  occurred,  no  major  fires  developed, 
and  the  damage  was  confined  to  one  specific 
area. 

A  total  of  417  persons  were  arrested,  and 
while  the  traditional  concept  of  Frontier 
Week  had  not  been  destroyed.  Its  image  had 
been  besmirched  somewhat  by  the  unruly 
crowd.  The  effective  use  of  law  enforcement 
techniques  during  Frontier  Week  of  1968  had 
a  telling  effect  on  the  celebration  In  1969.  The 
trouble  makers  either  did  not  show  up  or  had 
learned  their  lesson.  While  we  were  ready 
with  our  tactical  plan,  its  Implementation 
was  unnecessary.  The  number  of  arrests  for 
the  week  dropped  to  289.  and  property  dam- 
age was  at  least  50  percent  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

An  even  more  dramatic  change  was  expe- 
rienced during  Frontier  Days  1970.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  arrests  dropped  to  a  mere  149,  scarcely 
double  that  of  a  regular  summer  week.  The 
property  damage  was  negligible.  What  a 
pleasure  and  a  relief  It  was  for  the  merchants, 
the  townspeople,  and  especially  the  Cheyenne 
policemen  to  see  Frontier  Week  return  to 
"normal." 

While  the  amount  of  violence  and  dis- 
order occiirrlng  during  Frontier  Week  may 
fluctuate  diie  t<5  the  niakeup  and  mood  of 
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mwd  elements,  the  Cheyenne  Police  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  for  any  contingency.  We 
know  from  experience  that  a  prescribed  plan 
of  action  can  mean  the  difference  between 
order  and  unlawful  pandemonium.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  always  be  prepared. 


FREE  LUNCHES— REDUCED  PRICE 
LUNCHES  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  expired. 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  following  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
the  unfinished  business  is  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 157,  the  school  limch  measure, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legrtslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  reeolutlon  (S.J.  Res.  157)  to  assure 
that  every  schoolchlld  will  receive  a  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  section 
9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota tMr.  McOovERNi  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana <  Mr.  Bayh  I  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution  as  so  amended 
Ix?  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  agreed 
to.  is  as  follows:  on  page  3.  insert  the 
following  new  sections: 

Sec.  2.  Funds  made  available  by  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
in  such  manner  aa  will  best  enable  schools 
to  meet  their  obligations  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  and 
such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  as 
expeditiously  as  may  be  practicable. 

S«c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion determine  and  report  to  Congress  the 
needs  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the 
school  breakfast  and  nonfood  aoalstance  pro- 
grams authorized  by  seotlons  4  and  6  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  during  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073.  at  levels  which 
win  permit  expansion  of  the  school  breakfast 
and  school  lunoh  programs  to  all  schools  de- 
siring such  programs  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Sec.  4.  Section  11(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  maximum  per 
meal  amount  ahall  in  no  event  be  less  than 
40  cents;  and  the  Secretary  shall  establlah  a 
higher  maximum  per  meal  amount  for  espe- 
cially needy  aohoola  based  on  sucb  schools' 
needa  for  aaslstanoe  In  providing  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  for  all  needy  children.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  157  will  assiire  that 
every  needy  schoolchlld  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required 
bv  section  9  of  the  National  Ekdiool  Lunch 
Act. 


This  resolution  is  an  emergency  reso- 
lution, because  there  is  an  emergency 
situation  in  school  districts  all  over  the 
country.  This  emergency  was  precipi- 
tated by  regulations  prcHXieed  by  the 
UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Au- 
gust 13,  2  weeks  before  many  schools 
opened  their  doors. 

The  rate  of  reimbursement  which  is 
provided  by  these  regulations  will  not  en- 
able many  school  districts  to  finance  a 
school  lunch  program  which  provides  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  to  every 
needy  child  in  the  school.  The  schools  are 
Eilready  in  operation,  but  their  school 
limch  program  is  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Irreparable  damage  has  already  been 
done  because  some  school  districts  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  or  eliminate 
their  free  limch  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  tragic. 

It  is  tragic  because  last  year  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  required  that  every 
needy  schoolchlld  in  the  NaticKi  receive 
a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  This  law 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  if  a 
schoolchlld  carmot  afford  to  pay  any- 
thing for  lunch,  he  is  to  receive  that 
lunch  free. 

It  is  tragic  because  when  President 
Nixon  signed  this  bill  into  law,  Public 
Law  91-248.  he  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  himger  among  American  schoolchil- 
dren. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  there  is  a  cred- 
ibility gap  in  America  when  the  Federal 
Government  makes  a  commitment  and 
passes  a  law  which  requires  that  every 
needy  schoolchlld  be  fed  and  then  re- 
fuses to  make  the  money  available  to 
carry  out  this  commitment. 

Although  irreparable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  school  lunch  program,  al- 
though many  school  administrators  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  program,  and  al- 
though many  schoolchildren  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  lunches  they  are  entitled  to 
imder  the  law,  Congress  can  undo  much 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by 
taking  prompt  action  on  this  emergency 
resolution. 

I  was  the  original  Senate  sponsor  of 
the  bill  which  became  Public  Law  91-248, 
the  law  which  mandates  the  feeding  of 
every  needy  schoolchlld  in  America. 
When  this  law  was  enacted,  I  did  not 
regard  it  as  Just  an  empty  promise. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
law  ignored  or  subverted  by  administra- 
tive regulations  and  inaction.  Therefore, 
I  introduced  on  September  20  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157.  Subsequently,  sifter 
conferring  with  school  lunch  lesiders,  I 
agreed  to  offer  three  amendments  to  this 
resolution.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  agreed  on  September  29  to 
report  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  with 
the  amendments  that  I  oCfered  In  the 
committee  session. 

This  amended  resolution  would : 

First,  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  section  32  funds  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  every  needy  child  of 
the  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  that  he 
is  entitled  to  under  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

Second,  require  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine and  report  to  Congress  tiie  needs 
for  additional  fimds  to  carry  out  the 
school  breakfast  and  nonfood  assistance 


programs  at  levels  which  will  permit  ex- 
pansion of  the  school  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs  to  all  schools  desiring  such 
programs  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

Third,  provide  that  the  maximum  per- 
lunch  limitation  contained  in  section 
lUe)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
on  the  tonounts  of  funds  that  States  may 
reimburse  schools  for  special  assistance 
under  section  11  shall  not  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  at  less  than  40  cents. 

The  first  two  provisions  I  described 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30.  1972. 
The  use  of  section  32  fimds  would  be  au- 
thorized only  until  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation could  be  enacted,  and  the 
supplemental  appropriation  would  reim- 
burse the  section  32  fimds  for  the  amount 
spent  for  school  limches  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  resolution. 

The  third  E>rovision  which  I  described, 
the  provision  fixing  the  maximum  per- 
lunch  limitation  at  not  less  than  40  cents, 
would  be  permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  became  aware  of  the 
current  crisis  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram during  the  congressional  recess  in 
August.  I  spent  the  recess  period  making 
speeches  and  visiting  constituents  in 
Georgia.  In  the  week  before  Congress 
ended  its  recess,  I  began  to  get  frantic 
calls  and  letters  from  school  limch  ad- 
ministrators over  the  State  conceminp 
the  school  lunch  regtilations  which  had 
been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  August  13. 

These  school  lunch  administrators 
were  frantic  because  they  had  plaimed 
their  school  lunch  program  for  the  com- 
ing school  year  on  the  £issumptlon  that 
they  would  receive  the  same  rate  of  re- 
imbursement for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  that  they  had  received  at  the 
end  of  the  last  school  year. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  past 
school  year,  schools  in  Georgia  had  re- 
ceived over  42  cents  per  meal  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  preparing  and  serving 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  Now.  as 
they  were  opening  the  doors  of  their 
schools  for  the  new  school  year,  they 
were  told  that  they  would  receive  onb' 
35  cents  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches. 

This,  of  course,  plEiced  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  an  impossible  situation.  There 
are  only  two  sources  that  local  school  of- 
ficials could  turn  to  in  order  to  make  up 
the  funding  deficit.  They  could  either  in- 
crease the  price  of  lunches  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  able  to  pay  for  lunches,  or 
they  could  attempt  to  raise  additional 
local  tax  revenue. 

As  a  practical  matter,  both  solutions 
were  foreclosed  to  the  school  districts. 
The  President's  wage-price  freeze  pre- 
vented school  districts  from  increasing 
the  cost  of  limch  for  the  paying  pupils. 
And  everyone  knows  that  it  is  Impossible 
to  raise  additional  local  tax  revenue  on 
such  short  notice. 

I  received  a  great  deal  of  msdl  from 
all  over  the  country  pleading  for  assist- 
ance in  getting  the  proposed  USDA  regu- 
lations changed.  School  lunch  officials  in 
Pennsylvania  stated  that  their  cost  of 
preparing  a  school  lunch  is  more  than 
60  cents  and  the  proposed  USDA  regiHa- 
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tions  would  leave  the  schools  with  a  defi- 
cit of  25  cents  per  meal. 

Realizing  that  Immedlatf!  action  must 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the  crisis  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  September  2  to  express 
my  strong  objections  to  the  proposed 
USDA  regulations  and  to  request  that 
these  regulations  be  changed.  In  this  let- 
ter. I  stated: 

Public  Law  91-248  w&s  the  product  of  &  bi- 
partisan eSort  to  prorld«  nutrition  for  tbe 
needy  school  children  of  this  country.  Since 
the  regulations  promulgated  on  August  13 
are  clearly  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Public 
Law  91-348,  and  since  these  regulations  will 
clearly  make  It  Impossible  to  provide  meals 
to  all  the  needy  school  children  In  the  Nation. 
I  hope  that  you  will  have  your  Department  of 
Agriculture  reconsider  and  iseue  regulations 
that  will  conform  with  the  dictates  of  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  I  received  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  this  letter  from  a 
White  House  aide;  I  received  a  further 
reply  from  an  aide  again  today.  I  never 
received  any  indication  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  my  request  was  being  taken 
seriously. 

In  view  of  the  mounting  fiscal  crisis 
in  the  school  lunch  program  around  the 


country  and  the  administration's  refusal 
to  take  action,  I  called  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  on  September 
16.  In  these  hearings,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  those  people  who 
are  directly  affected  by  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  State  and  local  offlcials  who 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
this  program. 

The  committee  heard  from  a  small 
town  school  superintendent,  Mr.  B.  P. 
Taylor  of  San  Diego,  Tex.  Mr.  Taylor 
testified  that  the  new  USDA  regulations 
would  adversely  affect  his  program  and 
that  he  would  be  required  to  cut  back 
on  academic  programs  in  order  to  carry 
on  his  child  nutrition  program. 

The  committee  also  heard  from  two 
big  city  school  officials,  Mr.  Howard 
Briggs  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  public 
schools,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Sampter  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  public  school  system.  Both 
officials  indicated  that  USDA  regulations 
would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
school  lunch  program  in  their  districts. 
Dr.  Sampter  indicated  that  Buffalo  will 
be  forced  to  suspend  the  feeding  of  needy 
children  in  the  city  some  time  during 
the  coming  winter  if  the  rate  of  Federal 
reimbursement  is  not  Increased. 


The  committee  heard  from  a  witness 
who  is  charged  with  administering  a 
State  program.  Miss  Josephine  Martin, 
administrator  of  the  school  food  serv- 
ice program  in  Georgia.  I  have  great 
faith  in  Miss  Martin,  for  not  only  is  she 
the  able  administrator  of  Georgia's  pro- 
gram, but  also,  she  Is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  Nation 
on  the  school  lunch  program. 

Miss  Martin  testified  that  at  the  end 
of  the  last  school  year,  Georgia  schools 
were  receiving  a  rate  of  reimbursement 
for  free  and  reduced-price  meals  of  42 
cents.  Under  the  new  regulations,  these 
Georgia  schools  will  get  less  than  36 
cents  per  meal. 

Miss  Martin  also  gave  us  an  idea  of 
the  impact  of  these  regulations  on  other 
States  and  school  districts  around  the 
country.  She  presented  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association  which  indicates  that 
the  national  deficit  in  school  lunch  funds 
would  be  between  $150  and  $180  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  survey  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Stale  or  ichool  distrxt 


No.  type  A 

lunches 

served 

1970  71 

(free  or 

reduced) 


No.  tYP«  A 

lunches  to 

be  served 

1971  72 

(Iree  or 

reduced) 


No 


Alabama 35.789.305   I  4 

Birmingham 2  606,563 

AlasKa    AiKhcrage   234  000 

Afiiona      .                 7. 434. MS        1 

Phoenu  (Isaac  District  No.  5) 52.  220 

Phoenln        ._ 42,220 

Tucson 930  889 

Arkansas.         18873,010 

California.. 89,  000.000 

Oakland 3.455.540 

Sacramento 1.285.411 

Palm  Springs 43,  246 

Colorado          8.560, 3«7 

Littleton-- 26.  435 

Denver 3.094,057 

Connecticut 4,(29.218 

East  Haven 71,282 

Delaware 1,724,159 

Florida 36,674,477 

Miami i,370,I96 

Broward  County 2.658  354 

Say  County                   418  890 

Baker  County               100,897 

Hillsborough  County 3,  660.067 

Palm  Beacti  County 2  543,286 

Georoia  44  298  239 
Columbus  (Muscogee  County  Southern  Dis- 
trict)    1.050.517 

Atlanta 7,005,696 

De  KalbCoonty 756,851 

Macon ,..  1  311  486 

Hawaii 1.945,713 

Idaho:  Jerome.. 35.688 

Illinois  -   .       47,255,707 

Chicago  (archdioesM  of) 1,374.559 

Indiana 9,832.652 

Indianapolii 1,915,  468 

Iowa 6,783,989 

Ames 18.941 

Kansas 4,766,830 

Shawnee  Mission 90,727 

Dodge  City 76.188 

Wichita 648,000 

Kentucky: 

Todd  County 78,081 

Louisiana.     .  37  346.845 

New  Orleans 72.000 

Maine „ 4677.677 

Maryland.                  14,533,800 

Montfomery  County -•...-..  475.238 

Baltimore  County 327, 162 

Massachusetts 11,677  391 

Boston.... 988,027 

Michigan: 

Detroit  5.800.657 

Livoma... 32,585 

Midland 44, 100 

Pootnotea  at  end  of  table. 


1 

22 
133, 

4, 
1 

II 

3. 

5 

2. 

43, 

5 

3 


000,  000 
668.  812 
277,  200 
000,000 

75,  000 

50,000 
000,000 
703,  962 
500.000 
000,000 
542,  493 

57,000 
000,000 

31.000 
500,000 
312, 139 

72,000 
500,000 
067, 674 
859,  18U 
000.  000 
564,256 
101.  197 
323,  60u 
000,000 
859,511 


Anticipated 

loss  in 

1971  72 

at  35  cents 


J5  250,  000, 00 

373,  633.  68 

85,100.00 

1  476.  159.00 

8.  775  00 

17  700  00 

150,000  00 

987,622.00 

9  000,  000.  00 

724,  000.  00 

116,927.34 

II  400.00 

550,  000.  00 

29  450.  00 

O) 

700,  OCO.  00 

22,320.00 

6  916  668  00 

412.858.00 

222  300  UO 

67  710  00 

13.356.00 

367.  586.  00 

150. 000  00 

6  002  794  00 


Stale  or  school  district 


.  type  A 

lunches 

served 

1970-71 

(free  or 

reduced) 


No.  type  A 
lunches  to 

be  served 

1971-72 

(Iree  or 

reduced) 


Anl.cipated 

los^  in 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


1,075,517 

7  461  066 

80C.  000 

1  861.569 

2,288,000 

40,000 

52,272.000 

1,700,000 

27.  068,  940 

2,  563, 730 
9.900,000 

20.000 

6  595,  865 

95,200 

77,688 

1.000,000 

93. 690 
♦8. 600.  OCO 

77,000 
6  630. 000 

15  987.  180 
1.  11.  000 

500.000 

16  200  000 

3.  554.  040 

7.01)0,000 
:  6  800 

50  000 


75. 

500, 

80. 

186. 

457 

1 

16,  OCO 

5.251, 

307, 

352. 

3, 

659. 

20, 

8  500, 


286  19 
OOO.  00 
000.00 
156.90 
600.00 
600.00 
000.00 

104.00 
647.60 
440.00 
500.00 
586.50 
000.00 
000.00 
(C 


12  179.70 

0 

0 

1   326.000.00 

9  996.  795.  00 

388.500,00 

100.  000.  00 

3  240.000.00 

248.  783.  00 

1  400,  000.00 
-'1,402.14 

6,500,00 


Minnesota     13. 

Minneapolis .............        ? 

Crosby 

St  Louis  County 

Mississippi  ....... 34, 

Greenodle       

Missouri 15, 

St.  LouiS 3. 

Kansas  City  2 

Hazelwood  Sctiool  Di'itrict 

Kirkwood  . 

Montana 1 

Great  Falls         ... 

Nebraska  5 

Omaha     ..,..„„ 1 

Nevada 

Las  Vegas l 

New  Hampshir* 1 

New  Jersey     17 

Paterson ......_,...,...„.. 

Newark ^^j ...         5, 

Elizabeth  

New  Mexico 11, 

Albuquerque 2. 

Gallup     -.    1. 

Sante  Fe i... 

New  York 95. 

Sweet  Home  Central  Southern  District.    . 

Bunalo          .  4 

North  Carolina         44. 

Winston  Salem ^..        1, 

North  Dakota 2, 

Ohio  24, 

Cleveland 3, 

lima         

Columbus 1, 

Cincinnati 2, 

Akron    1, 

Dayton. I, 

Toledo     

New  Philadelphia 

Oklahoma 12, 

Tulsa         

Oklahoma  City 1. 

Oregon 5 

Portland 1, 

Pennsylvania 22, 

Elizabeth 

Pittsburgh  4 

Cheltenham  Township 

Philadelphia   4. 

Monongahela 

Murrysville 

fast  Allegheny  School  District.  . . 

Marietta  

Ligonier.    .. 

Shaler  Area  School  Distnct  


563, 160 

683,045 

.36  058 

159  709 

715,547 

709  885 

449  143 

500,000 

114.997 

10.648 

10  982 

573.014 

170.404 

165  556 

602  318 


14.919,476 

3  000  000 

5o.  000 

165,  000 

38  187,  101 

735,000 

20  000  000 

6  000  000 

7  326  4% 

10  648 

12  000 

1  844.460 

200.000 

G,  2C2.  800 

2,052  300 


.154.000  00 

750  OTO  00 

6  500  00 

21,450,00 

140,000  00 

30.  000.  00 

i'OO  000,  00 

750  OOO,  00 

465.299.20 

44,  000.  00 

2,  400  00 

(') 

60,  000,  00 

4%.  224.  00 

420,  000,  00 


479  935 

749  835 

64  485  00 

907.254 

2  155  187 

215,518.70 

154.000 

24,  300,  000 

8  019  '300.  OC 

522  381 

525  34! 

(?) 

495,241 

64,  OOO,  OOC 

1  936,000  00 

738.717 

838  323 

159  281  37 

187,023 

12,000.000 

1,200,000.00 

151  923 

2  582  308 

82  375  63 

230,312 

1  275,000 

185  000  00 

500,686 

756.000 

604,  800  00 

000  000 

no  000,  OOO 

(') 

7  000 

12,  000 

3,  600  00 

082  758 

3  750,000 

950,  000,  00 

229  463 

48  652,  409 

3  259  711,00 

096  757 

1  276  757 

293  654  00 

286  001 

2  500.000 

0) 

419,  524 

26,  500,  000 

5,  565  000  00 

388  359 

5  312.  199 

1,%5,  513.63 

201  304 

215  000 

55  000,00 

327.691 

I  600,000 

320,  000. CO 

866.733 

3  1.100.000 

210  000  UO 

467,415 

2.  'JOO,  000 

380.  000. 00 

268  972 

2  000,  000 

500  000  00 

289,  857 

450  000 

47  000.00 

26  946 

30  000 

5  658  45 

892  752 

14,697  737 

1  000  000.00 

927,558 

1,159.448 

200.  000.  00 

654  000 

2.  OOO.  OCO 

317,027.00 

926  467 

8.  473.  249 

1  476  175  54 

473  112 

1,732,500 

361.471  56 

442,315 

23,  400  000 

5,  000.  000  00 

29,847 

39.000 

IC.  000,  00 

188.618 

3  587  580 

748,  203  OU 

6,790 

10.620 

809,661 

8  447.400 

777  161.00 

54,  COO 

50  000 

12  960- OC 

12.  832 

25.000 

10,000.00 

299  45n 

389  298 

5?  764  94 

14,39b 

17.525 

6  200.00 

19,800 

30  000 

10,000.00 

6  000 

47  840 

9  568  OC 
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State  or  school  district 


No.  type  A 

lunches 

served 

1970-71 

(tree  or 

raduotd) 


31.477 
11.965 

31  794  679 

2  900.  000 

29,179,653 

7  000,  COO 

656  214 

110.561 

1,617,503 

50,930  126 

1.337,  711 

3,  787,  408 

1  333,  543 

I  061   150 

3,  720, 979 

1,090,532 

4  095,  241 

603  000 

318  38C 


Pennsyltama     Continued 

Plymouth  Meeting 

Futt  Washington 

iouth  C.volina  ..... 

SjuIH  Dakota  

Tennessee  .    ... 

M.>niphiS .... 

^:lOIVllle-.. .... 

Kingsport 

Nashville.- 

Te«as  

Austin. -. 

Dallas.  .    

El  Paso 

Corpus  Christi      ..    . 

Houston 

fort  Worth 

Utah 

Grant  School  District 

Davis  County 

•  Insufficient  data 


Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  heard  the  testimony  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  E. 
L.vng.  who  presented  the  case  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Lyng  pre- 
sented a  carefully  worded  statement  at- 
tempting to  show  that  the  USDA  reg- 
ulations were  the  most  equitable  method 
of  distributing  available  funds.  However, 
imder  cross-examination  the  Assistant 
Secretary  admitted  that  many  States 
would  be  receiving  less  money  than  they 
did  during  the  past  school  year. 

Members  of  the  committee  attempted 
to  determine  whether  the  appropriation 
of  the  Congress  was  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  school  lunch  program.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  administration  had  re- 
quested no  more  fimds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  than  had  been  appropri- 
ated lor  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  Con- 
gre.'-s  had  appropriated  $33.8  million 
above  the  budget  request  to  bring  the 
total  school  lunch  appropriation  up  to 
$615.2  miUion. 

Committee  members  were  somewhat 
dismayed  to  learn  that  the  present  ap- 
propriation was  not  sufficient  to  provide 
an  adequate  rate  of  reimbursement  for 
school  limches  even  though  the  Congress 
had  been  told  repeatedly  by  the  admin- 
istration that  we  have  sufQcient  fimds 
lor  an  adequate  school  lunch  program. 

Under  questioning  from  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen),  Assistant 
Secretary  Lyng  refused  to  state  whether 
the  administration  would  spend  addi- 
tional funds  even  if  these  fimds  were  pro- 
vided. 

The  pending  resolution  is  designed  to 
provide  additional  funds  and  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  spend  these 
funds  to  provide  an  adequate  rate  of  re- 
imbursement. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  followed  regular  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  the  school  lunch  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, regular  procedure  has  failed  in 
this  case.  Regular  procedure  has  failed 
because  the  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
get  reliable  information  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  required  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

The  Congress  acted  in  good  faith, 
thinking  that  it  had  appropriated  suflB- 
cient  money  to  provide  a  free  or  reduced 


No    type  A 

lunches  to 

be  served 

1971-72 

(free  or 

reduced) 


Anticipated 

loss  in 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


State  or  school  district 


No.  type  A 

lunches 

served 

1970-71 

(Iree  or 

reduced) 


No.  type  A 

lunches  to 

be  served 

1971-72 

(Iree  or 

reduced) 


34  624 

14,000 

52  800,  000 

5  525  000 

31   5C0  000 

7  500.000 

750,000 

135,000 

2  644  800 

88.  500.  000 

1  515,960 
4,700.000 
1,  500,  OOC 

2  5C0  000 
5  437,440 
1  658,432 
4  259, 050 

650,  000 
100,000 


JIC 

4 

9,891. 

828 

2  772, 

975, 

26, 

34, 

259. 

8  850, 

197, 

569, 

750, 

125 

652, 

331. 

468, 

6. 

15 


387.  20 
900.00 
200.00 
750,  OC- 
000  00 
000.00 
250,00 
7  50.  00 
190.00 
000  00 
177.00 
466.00 
COO.  00 
000  00 
493  00 
686  4G 
495,00 
600  00 
000.00 


Vermont             I  454  OOC  1  900,000 

Rutland : 85.565  90  OOO 

V  r£:nia  , 

Newport  News     739.856  813,842 

Arlington  County    180,000  230.000 

Fairtan  County 476.989  524.688 

Washington 10,245,426  12  593.000 

Northshore  School  District 85.888  100  000 

WestVirginia         ; 19,799,891  28  300  000 

Wyoming' 455.676  501244 

Wisconsin         ... ...  7,427,518  9.900,000 

Addendum  -Information  reviewed  too  late  for  tabulation 

San  Oiego  Calif                         2,147  260  2  301  COO 

Michigan'               .              16  440  549  25  000  000 

Caswell  County  N.C  282  379  300,000 

Sanderton,  Pa    . 1  725  1,743 


Anticipated 

loss  in 

1971-72 

at  35  e«nts 


$600  000  OC 
16.650  00 

48.  OOC  OC 

77  000.00 

5.  246  88 

2  668,000.00 

13,939.40 
2,661.300.00 

45,823.93 
1,435.500.00 


J345,  15C  OC 

3  500.000.  OC 

27,900.00 

0 


I  Lunches  discontinued  in  elementary  schools— high  schools  only. 


price  lunch  to  every  needy  school  child 
in  the  country.  Now  we  are  told  by  the 
USDA  that  there  is  insufficient  money  to 
provide  a  rate  of  reimbursement  above 
35  cents  per  meal. 

Although  this  emergency  resolution  is 
not  the  normal  way  of  dealing  with  fimd- 
ing  problems,  there  is  sufficient  precedent 
for  this  prcxiedure.  On  Jime  17  of  this 
year,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
reported  to  the  Senate  H.R.  5257.  This 
legislation,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  18,  1971,  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  section  32  fimds 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971  and 
for  fiscal  year  1972  to  pay  any  amount 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
by  a  imanimous  vote. 

After  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  5257 
were  ironed  out  in  conference,  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  the  bill  was 
enacted  into  law.  Public  Law  92-32,  on 
June  30,  1971. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  in  every  step  toward  enact- 
ment. Public  Law  92--32  wtis  passed  with- 
out objection  in  the  Senate.  The  relevant 
provision  of  this  law  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  addition  to  lunds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
IS  authorized  to  use,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  MS.- 
000.000  In  funds  from  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  613c),  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  In  funds  from  such  sec- 
tion 32  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  the  service  of  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  to  needy  children  In  schools 
and  service  institutions. 

Public  Law  92-32  was  rushed  to  en- 
actment because  of  a  funding  crisis 
which  then  existed  in  regard  to  the  sum- 
mer feeding  program  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Congress  must  act 
promptly  now  because  an  even  greater 
crisis  exists  in  our  school  limch  program. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  section  32  funds  will  be  used  only 
imtil  such  time  as  Congress  can  act  on 


a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Should  we  wait  imtil  action  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  schools  around 
the  coimtry  will  be  well  into  their  school 
year  and  even  more  schools  will  have 
been  forced  to  cut  back  on  their  child 
feeding  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 157,  which  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  section  32  funds  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  that  every  needy 
child  gets  a  free  or  reduced  price  limch, 
will  force  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
dlsastroiis  regulations  which  have  been 
promulgated. 

The  committee  has  heard  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  about  the  amotmt  of  money 
that  is  needed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
school  limch.  Some  authorities  peg  the 
national  average  cost  of  preparing  and 
ser\'ing  a  school  lunch  at  52.6  cents  per 
meal.  USDA  officials  themselves  in- 
dicated in  the  committee  hearing  on 
September  16  that  this  average  cost  was 
around  60  cents. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  legis- 
lators to  determine  precisely  the  reim- 
bursement that  Is  needed.  I  am  aware 
that  the  cost  of  preparing  a  school  meal 
varies  greatly  between  States  and  with- 
in a  State.  However,  it  is  clear  that  35 
cents  is  not  an  adequate  rate  of  reim- 
bursement in  any  State. 

The  language  of  Senate  Joint  Re- 
solution 157  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  that  a  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment of  45  cents  is  preferable  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  35-cent 
rate.  The  resolution  would  amend  sec- 
tion IKe)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  provide  that  the  maximum  per 
lunch  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds 
that  States  may  reimburse  their  schools 
for  special  assistance  shall  not  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  at  less  than  40  cents. 
When  the  section  4  reimbursement  of  5 
cents  per  meal  is  added,  the  schools 
would  have  a  total  of  45  cents. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  also  con- 
tains language  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  apportioned  to  the  Stetes  in 
a  manner  that  will  enable  these  schools 
to  best  meet  their  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced  pricf 
lunches. 
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The  resolution  also  requires  that  th^ 
funds  be  apportioned  and  paid  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  A  number  of  school 
lunch  ofQclals  have  Indicated  that  Vf\e 
proposed  regulations  of  the  USDA  woiid 
delay  Federal  reimbursement  to  t|ie 
States,  thus  causing  even  greater  fls4|al 
problems  for  State  governments  and  lodal 
school  districts.  While  the  committee  ($d 
not  attempt  to  establish  the  procedi*e 
whereby  the  USDA  shall  make  reiiji- 
bursement.  I  hope  that  this  language  will 
be  sufficient  to  insure  that  school  lun4h 
reimbursements  are  made  as  expe(f- 
tiously  as  practicable.  ! 

There  is  some  confusion  about  tke 
amount  of  money  that  is  needed  to  en- 
able States  to  purchase  the  equipmefit 
that  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  l*w 
which  requires  that  every  schoolchld 
receive  a  free  and  reduced  price  lunoli. 
There  is  also  some  controversy  over  tfce 
amount  of  funding  that  is  needed  to  paj-- 
mit  extension  of  the  school  breakfgpt 
program  to  those  schools  desiring  suc^  a 
program.  Therefore,  section  3  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  lmme(|i- 
ateiy  determine  and  report  to  the  Coh- 
gress  the  needs  for  additional  funds  jto 
carry  out  the  school  breakfast  and  noji- 
food  assistance  programs  at  levels  whiih 
will  permit  expansion  of  the  schaol 
breakfast  and  school  lunch  programs  jto 
all  schools  desiring  such  programs  tis 
rapidly  as  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  at  stake 
on  the  question  of  pa.'^sing  Senate  Joitit 
Resolution  157  Ls  whether  Congress  in- 
tends to  honor  its  commitment  to  pro- 
vide a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  jto 
every  schoolchild  in  America.  The  pend- 
ing resolution  serves  notice  that  the  Sefi- 
ate  intends  to  honor  its  commitment. 
With  every  day's  delay,  additional  >■- 
reparable  harm  is  done  to  the  .schaol 
lunch  program  of  this  country.  Addi- 
tional children  are  forced  to  go  to  school 
without  a  decent  meal 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approfve 
this  legislation . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  t^ie 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sa^i- 
ator  from  North  E>akota  is  recognized., 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  oppose  and  v#lll 
vote  against  the  pending  Joint  resolM- 
tlon. 

The  joint  resolution  reported  by  t^ie 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores%-y 
sets  up  new  and  more  liberal  standaijds 
for  Federal  assistance  to  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  p4rt 
of  it.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Coti- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a^d 
for  more  than  20  years  a  member  bf 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultuk'e 
Appropriations  which  has  always  han- 
dled the  funding  of  the  school  lunch  pflp- 
gram.  I  have  supported  both  a  more  ll|j- 
eral  program  and  more  liberal  fimdlfig 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  opposition 
to  that  portion  of  the  pending  resoluti*n 
which  would  liberalize  the  school  lunfh 
program.  What  I  am  opposed  to,  and  ve^ 
strongly.  Ls  that  this  resolution  is  act|i- 


ally  appropriating  additional  funds  for 
the  school  lunch  program  which  is  be- 
yond and  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
ths  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appropri- 
ations holds  extensive  hearings  each  year 
on  the  school  lunch  program  and  it  is 
much  more  knowledgeable  on  the  needs 
of  this  program  than  is  the  Senate  Agii- 
culture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  the  legislative 
committees  got  Into  the  business  of  ap- 
propriating funds,  much  of  our  checks 
and  balances  would  be  lost.  The  legis- 
lative committees  authorize  programs 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program,  but  it 
is  indeed  rare  when  a  legi.slative  com- 
mittee tries  to  appropriate  funds  for  any 
program. 

To  follow  this  procedure  would  not 
only  weaken  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  between  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees,  but  it  would 
lessen  by  far  the  careful  consideration 
and  scrutiny  that  Federal  expenditures 
now  receive  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  followed  this  procedure, 
then  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee could  appropriate,  as  well  as  au- 
thorize, all  of  the  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  same  would  be  true 
cf  the  Public  Works  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. If  they  were  p>ermitted  to  follow 
this  procedure,  they  could  not  only  au- 
thorize all  public  works  projects,  but 
also  fund  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution 
makes  available  an  undetermined 
amount  of  money  from  section  32  funds 
for  the  school  lunch  program.  No  one 
seems  to  know  how  much  this  joint  res- 
olution will  Increase  the  costs  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  There  is  no  speci- 
fic amount  in  the  Joint  resolution  Itself. 
Guesses  range  from  $100  to  $300  million. 
If  this  increased  funding  for  the  school 
lunch  program  were  handled  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  it  should  be, 
that  committee  would  find  out  how 
much  was  needed  for  the  liberalized 
school  lunch  program  and  a  specific 
amount  would  be  appropriated. 

Presently,  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  food  assist- 
ance programs  of  all  kinds  for  fiscal  year 
1972  are  $3,815,784,000.  If  this  resolution 
Is  approved.  :t  would  push  food  aid  costs 
chargeable  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  over  $4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  been  very 
liberal  with  food  assistance  to  people. 
Practically  $4  billion  is  charged  to  the 
Agriculture  budget  and,  unfortunately, 
most  people  think  this  is  a  subsidy  lor 
farmers.  These  appropriations  for  family 
assistance  have  risen  from  $908,910,000 
only  5  years  ago.  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
to  $3,815,784,000  thLs  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  table  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUcywa: 

AppT0pri4itiom    for    VSDA    food    asHstance 
progravu,  /Itcal  years  l99$-72 

PUcal  y9»i: 

1973    -.-  »8.  816.  784.  000 

1971    2.  870,  0«8,  000 

1»70  - 1,931.813,000 

liM»   1,301,883,000 

1968 006,010,000 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
meritorious  expenditures,  but  when  they 
reach  this  magnitude.  I  think  it  behooves 
Members  of  Congress  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  procedures  under  which 
these  funds  are  increased  and  further  in- 
formation should  be  had  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  increase.  Undoubtedly,  ad- 
ditional funds  are  Justified  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  but  I  cannot  understand 
the  great  rush  to  follow  this  unusual  pro- 
cedure of  making  additional  fxmds  avail- 
able without  any  facts  or  information  as 
to  how  much  it  will  cost. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  are  now  conslderinK  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  which 
additional  funds  for  the  school  lunch 
program  could  appropriately  be  made  a 
part.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  support 
the  additional  funds  necessary  if  It  were 
handled  through  regular  appropriations 
procedures  and  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
appropriations  bill  for  these  funds  might 
well  pass  the  Congress  long  before  this 
joint  resolution.  There  is  serious  doubt 
whether  the  House  will  even  consider  this 
resolution,  but  they  would  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill. 

The  agriculture  appropriatioos  bill 
which  passed  Congress  only  about  2V2 
months  ago  contained  $782.3  million  tot 
the  school  lunch  program.  This  includes 
the  breakfast  program,  administrative 
costs  and  the  section  6  appropriation  for 
commodity  purchases.  The  previous  year, 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  ai;>propriatlon  was 
$696.9  million. 

Only  about  2  months  ago  we  appro- 
priated about  $85  million  more  than  we 
did  a  year  ago  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Certainly  these  funds  have  not  all 
been  spent,  particularly  since  the  school 
year  just  began. 

To  give  some  idea  of  how  liberal  Con- 
gress has  been  with  this  program,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th:  Record  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Budget  and  Planning  Division  of  the 
Food  and  Nutiition  Service  giving  the 
appropriations  for  the  past  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

School  lunch  program  funding:  Fitcal  years 
1968-72 — Appropriations  for  school  lunch, 
nchool  breakfast,  administrative  costs,  non- 
food assistance,  and  nonschool  food  pro- 
gram 

I  In  mllUonB] 

Fiscal  year : 

1972    -- »782.  3 

1971    896.9 

1970    415.7 

1969    208.8 

1968    227.8 

SoDRci — Budget  and  Planning  Division, 
Pood  and  Nutrition  8«rvlce,  USDA,  Sept.  30, 
1971. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  It  should 
be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  total 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968  was 
only  $227.8  million  as  against  $782.3  mil- 
lion this  year.  This  certainly  indicates 
Congress  has  not  been  niggardly  with  this 
program. 

When  the  donated  food  commodities 
provided  through  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  Included,  the  total  available 
contribution  from  tlie  Federal  CJovem- 
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ir:ent  to  the  school  Ivmch  program  for  State,  and  local  governments  joined  in  tinuation  of  programs  while  other  States 

this  fiscal  year  is  $1,051,300,000.  providing  balanced,  nutritious  lunches.  had  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table  During    the    past    25    years,    I    have         For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

be   printed   in   the   Record   giving   the  watched  the  school  lunch  program  grow,  program,  a  State  needing  to  expand  It* 

figures  for  the  past  5  years.  and  I  can  say  with  some  pride  that  as  a  program  to  stibstantially  more  schoola 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  member  and  later  chairman  of  the  Agri-  and  substantially  more  children  can  do 

lion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  culture  and  Forestry  Committee,  I  have  so  within  its  available  funds,  without  the 

Record,  as  follows:  helped  it  grow.  fear  that  such  expansion  wiU  be  at  the 

mtal  program  level,  child  nutHtion  programs.  During  1971,  24.1  million  children  were  expense  of  an  unwarranted  reduction  In 

liscal   years  1968-72 — Appropriated  funds  being  reached  by  the  school  lunch  pro-  levels  of  assistance  to  already  perticlpat- 

and  value  of  donated  commoditUs  gram  and  7.3  million  needy  children  were  ing  schools  and  children. 

(In  millions]  receiving  free  and  reduced  price  lunches         The   Department's    proposed    regula- 

Fiscai  year:  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  tions  are  designed  to  place  a  floor  under 

1973 n.051.8  In  1971  for  the  first  time,  Federal  sup-  school  lunch  funding  so  that  States  and 

1971   866.3  port  for  child  feeding  programs  reached  localities  can  count  on  a  predictable  level 

1970  ---        ^^^-^  almost  a  billion  dollars.  The  total  was  of  program  support.  In  the  past,  some 

^Bsa  448  8  ^^^^  million  up  $260  million  from  the  states  have  had  reimbursement  rates  far 

1968  year  before.  above  the  national  average  while  other 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Our   greatest  efforts   in  recent   years  States  with  large  and  expanding  partlcl- 

point  out  again  that  if  this  joint  resolu-  have  been  directed  to  being  sure  that  pation  have   had   rates   which   are   far 

tion  only  contained  the  liberalizing  provi-  needy  children  receive  the  free  and  re-  lower. 

.sions  of  the  school  lunch  program  and  duced  price  lunches  to  which  they  are  The  resolution  which  is  before  us  to- 
left  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  entitled.  Special  assistance  funds  for  this  day  will  provide  a  more  generous  level 
funding  of  the  program,  I  would  be  sup-  have  increased  yearly  elghtsrfold  In  the  of  Federal  support  for  free  and  reduced 
porting  it.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  last  4  years,  from  $4.9  million  in  1968  price  school  lunches.  But,  It  violates  the 
I  find  it  necessary  to  vote  against  it  In  to  $390  million  appropriated  for   1972.  regular  procedure. 

order  to  preserve  sound  fiscal  practices.  But.  with  all  of  these  additional  funds.         Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  op- 
It  would  be  far  better  if  we  were  trying  the  program,  even  for  the  needy  children,  posing    the    passage    of    Senate    Joint 
to  improve  on  the  manner  in  which  we  has  continued  to  fimction  on  a  coopera-  Resolution  157.  If  additional  funds  are 
dish  out  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  tive  basis.  Under  the  amendments  to  the  needed  for  this  program  this  year,  the 
rather  than  to  relax  our  procedures.  School  Lunch  Act  which  were  passed  last  Appropriations   Committee    wiU   do   all 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  year,  each  State  educational  agency  must  within  its  power  to  see  that  such  funds 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  inform  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttu*  of  are  made  available, 
yields  time?  the  manner  in  which  it  proposes  to  use         The    point    I    wish    to    emphasize   is 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  the  funds  provided  under  this  act.  simoly  this.  In  the  past  the  appropria- 
nunutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  During  the  past  year,  the  portion  of  the  tions  for  this  program  have  been  han- 
Mr.     ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,     I  total  lunch  program  cost  which  is  borne  died    by    the   Committee   on   Appropria- 
yield  to  no  man  in  the  Senate  in  my  ^y    the    Federal    Government    has    in-  tions.  But  here  is  an  effort  made  to  per- 
eflforts,  past  and  present,  In  supporting  creased  substantially.  In  1968,  the  Fed-  mlt  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  feeding  of  schoolchildren.  ^^^1  share  of  total  expense  was  23.2  per-  Forestry  to  direct  how  much  money  shall 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will  cent   gtate  and  local  governments  con-  be  spent  from  the  so-called  32  funds  in 
the  Senator  yield?  tributed  23.6  percent  and  children's  pay-  order  to  carry  out  this  work.  I  believe 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  ments  provided  53.2  percent  of  total  pro-  that  the  establishment  of  this  precedent 
Mr.    TALMADGE.   Mr.   President,   at  gram  cost.  By  1970,  the  Federal  share  was  is  wrong,  although  there  was  evidence 
this  point  I  concur  wholeheartedly   in  yp  slightly  to  25.6  percent  the  State  and  to  show  that  hi  one  or  two  cases  the 
.support  of  what  the  senior  Senator  from  i^^al  share  rose  to  24  6  percent  and  chll-  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Louisiana  has  said.  He  was  one  of  the  ^i^en's  payments  were  49  8  percent  Then  in  the  early  days  did  suggest  that  funds 
oni-'inal  authors  of  the  school  lunch  pro-  ^^^  y^g^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  j  ^^^^  j^^p  j^  ^^^  be  taken  from  the  32  funds  in  order  to 
gram,  and  he  has  suppoi-ted  it  through-  jg^gj  ^j  pederal  support  to  32.7  percent  supplement     appropriations     made     by 
outtheyeare^  of  program  cost.  The  State  and  local  Congress. 

Mr.  KLLJLNUJiJt  Mr.  rt-esiaeni.  i  ^^^^  dropped  slightly  to  23.1  percent  The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  ^^d  children's  payments  were  down  to  Dakota  stated  a  moment  ago  that  2 
irom  Georgia.  I  wish  I  could  find  myself  44  2  percent  days  ago  the  President  sent  us  a  supple- 
in  agreement  with  him  in  this  instance  The  changes  contained  in  Senate  Joint  mental  bill.  This  supplemental  bill 
\TIX'hZ  Sfes^^Jfe  l^a^VfriS  S"  Resolution  fsT  minimi2^the  oSSratl?e  amounts  to  about  $1.25  billion,  although 
hrLw^Mr  K»nLTf  ufr^S  ti™^r  ^^^''^P^  ''W^h  has  long  been  at  the  base  there  is  nothing  mentioned  in  that  bill 
braska  (Mr  Hruska)  will  cite  the  prece-  nrotrram  pertaining  to  the  school  lunch  program. 
denui  which  I  believe  to  be  controlhng  °'£^\f  go°ejSSt  ^^^^  ^.^re  sen-  ^  I  understand  it.  It  is  my  intention 
in  this  ca^e.  effective  in  manaaine  funds  ^^^t  when  the  supplemental  bill  comes 
This  year  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  ^";  1  *""  enecuve  in  managing  runos  House  we  will  h<Jd  hearings 
the  national  school  lunch  program^  It  ^'''^^J^'^'  ^'  '^'^  ^"  ^^'^  '^^  '^^  on  ^hlf  spS  ^in!.  I  iS^e^r^ 
was  1946.  Worid  War  H  had  Just  ended.  "'"IJI'^f^^  .„„„„  ^.  ^  „^  „^,  „^^.  ,  notified  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
and  we  were  turning  to  the  new  priori-  The  resolution  before  us  was  precipi-  ^-p__^  .„  brine  before  his  subcommit- 
ties  of  peace.  High  on  the  list  was  the  tated  by  t^actio^to  new  ^^  ^'"SU  f roTth^  ?S>«tm'ST^- 
national  school  lunch  program.  I  remem-  regulations  proposed  by  the  Department  _4-,,{t:.-7  „j,o  will  testlfv  as  to  what  is 
ber  weU  because  I  was  a  sponsor  of  that  of  Agi^iUture^  -^^  regi^tlons  have  S^VSrde?  to^^i^  Sit  wJat  the 
legislation.  been  greatly  criticized.  We  should  reoog-  prpcident  stated  earlier  this  year  That 
Passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch  nize.  however,  that  those  regulations  do  ^  ^^  provide  sufllcient  funds  so  that 
.Act  on  June  4.  1946.  provided  basic  leg-  thhigs  which  each  of  JS  will  approve.  ^  ^^^^  ^^j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
uslation  authorizing  Federal  school  limch  The  Department  of  Agriculture  s  pro-  opportimlty  to  have  a  free  or  reduced 
assistance  In  the  form  of  a  State  grant-  Posed  regulations  will  distribute  s«)proxl-  ^*^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^  adequate  diet 
in-ald  program.  Since  the  midthirUes.  mately  $78  mUlion  more  in  special  as-  *^  „  President  I  do  not  like  this  back- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  sistance  for  free  and  reduced  price  fundlnc  Of  course  that  is  what 
providing  oommodlUes  to  SUtes  for  use  lunches  than  was  spent  for  these  lunches  f  °f/  „  ""ttJ?  ♦  "\^^«' tl^na  f«^« 
m  school  feeding  programs  and  in  fiscal  last  year.  These  are  moneys  available  be-  ^^  T  f  «^  i^  f^nS^o  T^h 
1944  and  1945.  $50  mllUon  in  cash  was  cause  of  action  by  the  Congress.  ^^^'^  ^"^^  the  section  32  fund, 
made  available  from  secUon  32  funds.  Under  the  proposed  regulations,  funds  ™°"®''*'"^r~t°.  °Ir®'"v^*^'''  ^  7k 
In  1946.  this  assistance  was  given  a  stat-  will  be  distributed  to  States  in  better  rela-  program.  I  admit  it  has  been  done  m  tne 
utory  basis  which  has  continued  to  this  tion  to  program  growth  and  dze.  This  wiU  Past.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
day.  avoid  the  midyear  funding  uncertain-  submitted  figures  to  us  indicating  that 
The  program  which  we  established  In  ties  of  last  year  when  fund  shortage  in  the  sums  raised  through  section  32  of 
1946  was  a  cooperative  program.  Federal,  some  States  were  threatening  the  oon-  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  could 
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be  used  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. That  has  been  done  but  section 
32  was  enacted  by  Congress  for  a  purpose 
different  than  that  for  which  it  is  now 
being  used.  It  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  in  order  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  commodity  programs 
wherein  we  do  not  have  price  supports. 

Section  32  funds  are  used  mostly  for 
the  purchase  of  commodities  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  persons  and  for  distribution 
through  the  school  lunch  and  other  feed- 
ing programs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  Senator  pointed  out 
the  precedent  for  an  act  of  this  kind 
which  occurred  last  June,  but  it  is  my 
recollection  that  that  bill  was  passed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senate  can  take  most 
any  action  by  unanimous  consent,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
state  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cannot  be  bypassed. 

If  a  person  breaks  the  law  once  and 
gets  away  with  It.  does  that  give  him  a 
license  to  violate  that  same  law  forever 
afterward  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  called  to  account  for  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  does  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  violated  the  rules  once 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  we  can  do 
almost  anything  bj  unanimous  consent  in 
the  Senate,  but  that  does  not  give  us 
authority  to  continue  with  the  violations. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

When  we  did  that,  we  established  a  bad 
precedent.  The  Senator  knows  that  I 
have  always  supported  the  school  lunch 
program,  but  I  also  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  has  charge  of 
this,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
should  provide  the  necessary  funds.  That 
is  all  I  am  pleading  for.  I  am  as  much  for 
thi.s  program  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  or  any  other  Senator  in 
this  body.  But  let  us  provide  the  funds 
necessary  through  the  proper  channels, 
and  the  proper  channels  would  be  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  I  said,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations is  going  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
a  few  weeks.  There  is  now  ample  money 
on  hand  to  proceed  with  the  operation 
until  well  beyond  that  time.  The  purpose 
of  the  USDA  regulations  is  more  or  less  to 
equalize  the  money  at  hand  so  that  some 
States  would  not  have  excess  funds,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  while  oth- 
ers have  an  in.sufBcient  amount 

Last  year  the  department  had  to  take 
States  that  could  not  spend  them,  and 
transfer  that  money  to  States  that 
needed  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tion placed  into  effect  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  also  to  divide  the  money 
more  equitably.  I  state  to  the  Senate  that 
whatever  is  necessary  should  be  provided 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Let 
us  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  It 
should  be  done  Let  us  not  take  more 
from  the  section  32  funds  than  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  permit  all  the 
moneys  necessary  to  operate  the  lunch 
program  be  taken  from  section  32 
receipts  as  is  provided  in  this  resolution, 
then  it  may  be  that  some  other  pro- 
grams may  suffer.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  we  continue  to  use  the  appropria- 
■  tions  process. 

I  I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  hear- 
I  ings  will  be  held,  probably  beginning  next 
]  week,  even  before  the  bill  reaches  the 
j  Senate.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
I  from  Georgia  will  obtain  from  the  De- 
I  partment  of  Agriculture  an  estimate  of 
]  the  amounts  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
'  out  the  program  as  he  wishes,  I  can  give 
him  assurance  that  the  committee  will 
consider  these  figures. 

It  is  our  intention  to  call  on  the  De- 
partment to  make  its  case  before  us.  And 
believe  me,  they  will  be  questioned 
closely. 

And  last.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that 
such  additional  funds  as  are  necessary 
will  be  provided  by  that  committee. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  have  always  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  seeing  that  all  needy 
children  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  I  still  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
history  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R<5C0RD,  as  follows; 

A   Brief   History   of      ht   Nationai.   School 
Lt'nch  Program 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  l.^; 
currently  operated  under  Public  Law  396. 
79th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
518.  82nd  Congress;  Public  Law  823.  87th 
Congress;  Public  Law  302.  90th  Congress, 
and  Public  Law  248,  91st  Congress,  and  Is  a 
grant-in-aid  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  Hftj'  States,  the  District  of  CoUimbla. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Federal  assistance  to  .school  lunch  opera- 
tions began  In  1933.  In  that  year,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  provided 
loans  to  several  communities  In  Missouri  to 
pay  labor  costs  of  preparing  and  serving 
sch(x)l  lunches.  By  the  end  of  1934.  assistance 
was  being  provided  In  39  States  through  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Emei-gency  Relief  Administration.  Later  the 
Works  Projects  Administration  and  National 
Youth  Administration  furnished  both  labor 
and  trained  management  personnel  for 
lunchroom  operations. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  320.  74th 
Congress,  in  August  1936,  miade  It  possible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  In  the  form  of  donated 
conunoditles.  Section  32  of  that  Law  appro- 
priated annually  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  all  customs  receipts  for  the  gen- 
eral purpoee  of  encouraging  the  exporta- 
tion and  domestic  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

One  of  the  activities  financed  with  Section 
32  funds  was  the  program  for  purchase  of 
surplus  food  commodities  and  their  distribu- 
tion to  eligible  recipients.  The  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  purchased 
the  commoditlee  and  turned  them  over  to 
State  welfare  agencies  for  distribution  to 
nonprofit  school  lunch  programa,  charitable 
institutions,  and  welfare  recipients.  By 
March  1942.  six  million  children  were  par- 
ticipating in  lunch  programs  receiving  sur- 
plus conunoditles. 

Our  entry  Into  World  War  n  brought  an 
unprecedented  detnand  for  food  whlcb,  in 


turn,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  large 
volume  of  foods  suitable  for  local  purchase 
for  school  lunch  programs.  In  March  1943, 
therefore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  assistance  would  be  granted  in 
the  form  of  cash  reimbursement. 

Under  this  program,  any  nonprofit  public 
or  private  school  wa«  eligible.  Local  sponaor- 
Ing  groups  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Department  to  operate  lunch  programs  in 
accordance  with  certain  standards  and  regu- 
lations, and  were  reimbursed  directly  for  a 
portion  of  their  food  expenditures.  The  most 
important  of  these  operating  standards  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Lunches  served  should  meet  nutritional 
standards  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

2.  The  lunch  program  should  be  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

3.  Children  unable  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  the  lunch  should  be  served  at  a  reduced 
cost  or  free. 

Direct  distribution  of  surplus  foods  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  continued,  al- 
though the  quantities  available  were  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  in  prewar  years.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1944  and  1946.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  use  of  950  million  of  Section 
32  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1946,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $60  million  of  Section  32  funds 
and  later  voted  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$74  million. 

Passage  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
on  June  4,  1946,  provided  basic  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  school  lunch  assistance, 
in  the  form  of  a  State  grant-in-aid  program 
Specifically,  the  Congress  declared  that  the 
objective  of  the  194«  National  School  Lunch 
Act  Is  ■'.  .  .  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  consumjrtlon  of  nu- 
tritious agricultural  commodities  and  other 
food  "  The  Act  authorized  the  continuance 
of  food  assistance  In  the  form  of  cash  reim- 
bursements for  a  portion  of  the  food  costs 
and  direct  distribution  of  .suitable  foods  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Its  purchase  operations.  In  addition,  Section 
6  of  the  Act  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
paxt  of  the  food  assistance  funds  for  the 
direct  purchase  and  distribution  by  the  De- 
partment of  certain  foods  which  would  im- 
prove the  nutritional  quality  of  the  lunches. 

Public  Law  518,  82nd  Congress,  was  ap- 
proved on  JiUy  12.  1952.  and  amended  the 
Act  to  Include  Guam  as  an  eligible  Territory. 
.\lso,  this  law  amended  the  Act  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  funds  to  Hawaii. 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

On  October  15,  1962.  the  Act  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  87  823.  which  provided  for 
several  major  changes.  First,  the  formula  for 
apfKtrtloning  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
(Section  4)  which  had  been  based  on  (1) 
the  number  of  school  children  in  the  State 
and  (2)  the  need  for  eksslstance  In  the  State 
as  indicated  by  the  relation  of  the  f>er  capita 
Income  In  the  United  States  to  the  per  capita 
Income  in  the  State,  was  changed  to  utilize 
the  factors  of  d)  the  participation  rate 
for  the  State  and  (2)  the  assistance  need  rate 
of  the  State.  The  assistance  need  rate  Is 
teased  on  relative  per  capita  Income  of  each 
State,  but  gives  lesser  weight  to  It  than  the 
Initial  apportionment  formula.  The  partic- 
ipation rate  is  the  actual  nmntwr  of  lunches 
served  in  each  State  the  preceding  year. 
Another  major  change  involved  the  addition 
of  a  new  Section  11  (Special  Assistance) .  This 
Section  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  provide  special  assistance  in  the 
form  of  higher  rates  of  cash  reimbursement 
to  schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas 
In  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  these  schools  in 
meeting  the  program  requirement  concern- 
ing the  service  of  lunches  to  children  unable 
to  pav  the  full   cost  of  such  lunches. 

On  May  14,  1970,  Public  Law  91-248  was 
enacted  to  amend  the  Act  to  clarify  respon- 
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glbllltlet  related  to  providing  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  and  preventing  discrim- 
ination against  children,  to  revlae  program 
matching  requirements,  to  strengthen  the 
nutrition  training  and  education  beneflta  of 
the  programs,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
the  food  service  programs  for  children.  State 
revenue  appropriated  or  utilized  specifically 
for  program  purposes  are  to  be  used  to  con- 
stitute part  of  the  State  matching  require- 
ment. For  the  first  time  the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  set  minimum  national  income 
poverty  guidelines  for  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches.  Section  11  (^>eclal 
.Assistance)  was  amended  to  make  the  needy 
child,  rather  than  the  school,  the  eligible 
entity  for  special  assistance  reimbursement 
payments.  This  legislation  also  requires  each 
Stale  educational  agency  to  submit  each  year 
a  State  Plan  of  Child  Nutrition  Operations 
which  outlines  bow  the  State  plans  to  extend 
the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  to  reach  more 
children. 

Today,  nearly  23  million  children  in  about 
78.000  schools  are  participating  In  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Program  dally.  The 
increase  in  program  participation  In  recent 
years  has  been  approximately  one  million 
children  a  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Assistant  Skcretart  Richard 
Lyng   BEroRx   the   Senate   CoMMmrEE   on 

AGRICtTLTUEE    AND    FORESTRY,    SEPTEMBER    16. 

1971 

We  are  pleased  to  meet  with  the  Com- 
mittee this  morning  to  discuss  the  amend- 
meiius  to  the  school  lunch  regulations  we 
issued  for  public  comment  on  August  13. 

Those  proposed  amendments  deal  with  the 
program's  funding  structure  for  1972^spe- 
cifically,  with  the  method  to  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute the  special  section  32  funds  to  States. 
They  represent  our  Judgment  as  to  the  most 
effective  and  equitable  way  to  distribute  the 
school  lunch  funds  nsade  available  in  the 
Department's  appropriation  act  for  fiscal 
1972, 

Last  year — the  initial  year  of  operation 
under  Public  Law  91-248 — resulted  In  sub- 
stantial program  progress.  In  September  of 

1970.  a  total  of  22.1  million  children  were 
being  reached  with  a  school  lunch.  Four  mil- 
lion of  these  children  were  being  reached 
with  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  By  April 

1971,  24  1  million  children  were  being 
reached — up  9  percent  over  September.  A 
total  of  7.3  million  children  were  being 
reached  with  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch-- 
up  82  percent  over  September. 

The  total  numljer  of  school  lunches  served 
last  year  Increased  by  7.7  percent — from  Just 
over  3,5  billion  In  fiscal  1970  to  Just  over 
3  8  billion  In  1972.  But,  there  were  substan- 
tia! dltTerences  In  growth  rates  among  the 
States.  In  eight  of  the  State  agencies,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  more  than  double  the 
national  rate.  The  growth  rate  was  less  than 
5  percent  In  23  States. 

The  number  of  free  and  reduced -price 
lunches  served  Increased  36,6  jjercent  last 
year— from  862  million  in  fiscal  1970  to  one 
billion  in  fiscal  1971.  Again,  the  growth  rate 
varied  among  the  States.  In  10  of  the  State 
agencies,  the  growth  rate  was  more  than 
double  the  national  average.  In  contrast.  14 
State  agencies  had  a  growth  rate  of  less  than 
26  percent. 

Last  year's  progress  represented  the  com- 
bined work  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernmental units,  thousands  oT  dedicated 
school  officials,  and  concerned  citizens — 
backed  by  the  traditional  combination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local   financial  support. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  In  Federal 
funding   for   cash    assistance   payment*   to 


schools.  Between  1970  and  1971,  direct  ap- 
propriations under  sections  4  and  11  of  the 
Act  more  than  doubled.  In  addition,  In  1971, 
these  direct  appropriations  were  augmented 
by  over  $160  million  in  special  section  33 
funds — most  of  which  was  Intended  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches.  In  three  years, 
the  amounts  made  available  under  section  4, 
section  11,  and  In  special  section  32  funds 
Increased  from  $304  million  In  fiscal  1969 
to  Just  over  (300  mUllon  In  fiscal  1970,  and 
to  over  double  that  amount  In  fiscal  1971. 

States  have  raised  a  question  as  to  whether 
past  progress  in  the  program  can  be  main- 
tained In  1972 — much  less  additional  iK'og- 
ress  obtained — under  the  funds  requested 
and  appropriated  for  1972  and  the  funding 
structure  outlined  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions the  Department  issued  on  August  13 
We  believe  that  significant  additional  prog- 
ress Is  possible. 

First,  there  Is  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  provide  special 
assistance  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
in  1972 — about  $78.8  million  more  than  was 
spent  in  1971. 

SecoTid.  available  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  States  In  better  relationship  to  program 
grovirth  In  the  various  States.  Thus,  we  can 
avoid  the  mid-year  funding  uncertainties  of 
last  year.  At  that  time,  fund  shortages  In 
some  States  were  threatening  the  continua- 
tion of  their  programs  while  other  States 
had  millions  of  dollars  In  excess  funds. 

Third,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  program — a  State  needing  to  expand  Its 
program  to  substantially  more  schools  and 
substantially  more  children  can  do  so  with- 
in Its  available  funds,  without  fear  that  such 
expansion  will  be  at  the  expense  of  an  un- 
warranted reduction  In  levels  of  assistance 
to  already  participating  schools  and  children. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  States 
do  not  understand  the  method  we  are  pro- 
posing to  use  to  distribute  the  available 
funds  In  1972.  We  hope  to  clear  up  that  mis- 
understanding In  the  course  of  this  hearing, 

THE    BASIC    FUNDING    STBUCTURI 

The  Nationai  School  Lunch  Act  authorizes 
two  annual  appropriations  for  the  program — 
one  under  section  4  of  the  Act  and  one  under 
section  11.  The  Act  also  specifies  exactly  how 
each  of  these  annual  appropriations  Is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States. 

Section  4  funds  are  apportioned  among  the 
Slates  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Type 
A  lunches  previously  served  by  each  State 
and  the  relationship  between  each  States 
per  capita  income  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  United  States.  For  fiscal  1972. 
The  apportionment  formula  uses  the  num- 
ber of  Type  A  lunches  served  by  each  State 
two  years  ago— In  fiscal  1970.  Section  11  funds 
are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  school-age  children  in  households 
with  annual  Incomes  below  $4,000  that  reside 
In  each  of  the  States. 

The  section  4  funds  are  used  to  help  schools 
buy  food  for  the  lunches  served  to  all  chil- 
dren— to  both  children  who  pay  the  full 
price  of  the  lunch  and  the  children  who  re- 
ceive free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  The 
section  1 1  funds  are  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional special  assistance  for  lunches  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  children  who 
meet  a  school's  eligibility  standards  for  such 
lunches. 

Both  the  section  4  and  11  funds  are  actually 
disbursed  to  schools  by  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  an  assigned  per-lunch  reimbursement 
rate.  The  section  4  rate  Is  applied  to  all  the 
lunches:  the  section  11  rate  applies  only  to 
the  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  In  the 
program  regulations,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  establishes  maximum  reimburse- 
ment rates  that  a  State  may  pay  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  11.  Thus,  the  actual  rates 
of  assistance  a  State  pays  an  Individual  school 
under  section  4  or  section  11  depend  upon 
three  factors :  ( 1 )  The  amount  of  funds  made 
available  to  the  State  for  section  4  and  11 
purposes    each    fiscal    year — the    Statewide 


average  rate  that  can  be  financed;  (2)  the 
maximum  per-lunch  rates  of  assistance  au- 
thorized by  the  Department;  and  (3)  how 
the  State  varies  rates  of  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relative  need  of  the  Indl- 
rtdual  schools,  within  that  Statewide  average 
rate. 

MAXIMUM    RATES    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Many  people  first  Interpreted  our  pro- 
posed regulations  as  requiring  a  reduction 
in  the  maximum  rates  of  assistance  that 
were  In  effect  during  the  last  school  year  This 
is  not  the  case. 

In  the  regulations  we  Issued  last  September 
for  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  following 
maiimuTTi  rates  were  authorized : 

12  cents  per  lunch  under  section  4; 

30  cents  In  addition  for  each  free  and 
reduced-price  lunch  under  section  11.  with 
a  proviso  that  the  neediest  schools  could 
receive  up  to  60  cents  for  each  free  and 
reduced-price  lunch. 

If  a  State  determined  that  a  school  needed 
in  excess  of  30  cents  for  a  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch,  our  regulations  required  that 
such  a  school  receive  section  4  assistance  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  12  cents.  The  section  U 
rate  could  then  exceed  30  cents — up  to  a 
maximum  of  48  cents — or  a  total  of  60  cents 
In  combined  funds. 

This  latter  proviso — called  the  "12-cent 
rule" — met  opposition  among  the  States. 
They  felt  It  endangered  the  total  program  be- 
cause section  4  funds  had  to  be  diverted  from 
the  more  affluent  schools  In  order  to  i>ay  12 
cents  in  section  4  funds  to  the  neediest 
schools.  They  felt  all  t^e  extra  assistance  for 
free  and  reduced-price  Itinches  required  by 
the  neediest  schools  should  be  financed  out 
of  funds  available  for  section  il  ptirposes. 

Elective  In  Febniary,  we  did,  In  effect, 
suspend  the  13-c«nt  rule.  We  allowed  States 
to  finance  the  required  increase  in  section  4 
rates  for  the  neediest  schools  out  of  funds 
available  for  section  1 1  purposes. 

The  maxlmtun  rates  of  assistance  we  have 
authorized  In  the  proposed  regulations  re- 
main essentially  unchanged  from  the  1970- 
71  rates.  A  State  Is  still  authorized  to  pay  its 
neediest  schools  up  to  60  cents  for  a  free  or 
reduoed-prlce  lunch.  (A  maximum  rate  of  50 
cents  Is  proposed  If  the  school  is  serving  a 
significant  number  of  reduced-price  lunches 
because  it  would  be  receiving  revenues  from 
the  reduced -price  payments.) 

Our  proposed  amendments  are  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  available  funds 
among  the  States — with  the  average  reim- 
bursement to  be  paid  on  a  Statewide  basis — 
not  with  the  maximum  rates. 

1S71    PBOCaAM   rUNDINO 

The  1971  appropriation  act  oontemplaited 
a  national  average  section  4  rate  of  6  cents 
and  a  national  average  reimbursement  rate 
of  30  cents  in  additional  assistance  for  free 
and  reduoed-prloe  lunches. 

The  foUowlng  amounts  were  provided  in 
the  1971  expropriation  act  to  finance  those 
contemplated  rates:  A  direct  appropriation 
of  $235  million  In  section  4  funds  and  a  di- 
rect appropriation  of  $204.7  million  In  sec- 
tion 11  funds.  The  use  of  $164.7  mllUon  In 
special  section  32  funds  also  was  authorized 
in  our  appropriation  act. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Nationai  School 
Lunch  Act  specified  how  the  section  4  and 
section  1 1  funds  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
States.  The  use  of  the  special  section  82 
funds  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
but  the  appropriation  act  oontetnplated  tbmt 
most  of  the  si>eclal  section  32  funds  would  be 
used  to  supplement  the  section  1 1  appropria- 
tion tm  free  and  leduoed-prloe  lunches. 

without  any  experience  on  which  to  judge 
the  Impact  of  Public  Law  01-348,  the  D^MUt- 
ment  decided  to  use  the  special  section  32 
funds  as  f<^lowB: 

The  entire  amount — $154.7  million — was 
apportioned  to  States  under  section  11  ap- 
portionment formula.  The  section  1 1  formula 
was  selected  because  most  of  these  section 
33  ftinds  were  expected  to  b«  used  for  aMtloe 
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11  pinpoaes  for  free  and  re<luced-pr|B« 
luncbea. 

We  did  give  States  flexlblUtjr  In  the  uaetof 
tHeee  section  32  funds.  In  addition  to  usl  ig 
them  for  (tee  and  reduced-price  luncta  w, 
they  wwe  authorized  to  use  the  funds  to 
augment  funds  approprUted  for  the  scb'  ol 
breakfasit  program  and  the  funds  for  equ  p- 
ment  asalatanoe  for  needy  schools,  e^iecla  ly 
for  "no-program"  needy  schools. 

However,  as  we  gained  cqieratlng  experleiice 
under  Public  Law  01-348,  It  was  appan  at 
that  the  m«thod  at  distributing  the  spec  al 
section  33  funds  was  creating  a  problem.  It 
did  not  put  the  funds  In  the  States  whi  ire 
they  were  needed.  By  January,  some  Sta  es 
were  r^Kxting  that  they  would  soon  ezbsi  st 
their  funds;  other  States  reported  they  h  td 
a  surplus  In  funds.  By  mid-April — under  1  le 
cumbersotne  and  tlme-oonsumlng  rts,ppi  i- 
tlomnent  method — we  were  able  to  trans  er 
over  $30  million  from  States  with  a  surpl  lis 
to  States  with  a  deficit.  But,  during  the  ]  e- 
rtod  we  were  effecting  those  fund  transfflrs, 
the  deficit  States  had  to  operate  upon  cur 
assurance  that  we  could  obtain  the  release 
or  funds  from  other  States. 


THS    1S73   PSOPOSAL 


October  1,  1971 
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After  this  experience,  we  concluded  that 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  tie 
States  If  a  method  for  distributing  the  ava  1 
able  funds  could  be  found  that  would  bet  er 
distribute  the  funds  among  the  States  Ln 
aooordanoe  with  expected  participation  at  t|ie 
beginning  otT  the  school  year. 

This  exploration  led  us  to  another  con 
slon;  one  that — in  our  view — represents  a  n 
breakthrough  in  school  lunch  financing, 
concluded  that  we  needed  to  go  beyond 
funding  levea  planned  in  the  1973  appropi 
tlon — a  national  average  reimbursement  rafte 
of  5  cents  under  section  4  and  a  national 
erage  rate  of  30  cents  under  section  11. 
felt  the  available  section  33  funds  should 
used  to  guarantee  each  State  that — no  mat 
how  much  expanded  Its  program — It  could 
assured  that  it  would  be  able  to  malntalna 
Statewide  average  rate  of  6  cents  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  a  Statewide  average  rate  of  SO 
cents  under  section  11. 

This  is  the  essence  of  our  August  13th  prf- 
poaal. 

Some  States  have  Interpreted  our  proposed 
regulations  to  require  them  to  Initially  estati- 
llsh  rates  of  assistance  within  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  them  under  sections  4  and  11 
of  the  Act.  That  is  not  the  case.  That  wou^, 
In  effect,  cancel  out  our  announced  guaran- 
tee that  no  State  will  have  to  establish  State- 
wide average  rates  at  less  than  6  and  30  cen|s. 

The  regiilations,  as  amended  by  our  pi^- 
posal.  Instruct  States  to  establish  T&Vts 
"within  the  funds  available"  to  the  State 
agency.  The  funds  available  to  a  State  agenty 
In  1973  under  the  regulations  are: 

Its  appwrtioned  share  of  the  #225  miUl«n 
appropriated  for  section  4,  plus  such  amounts 
of  special  section  32  funds  as  the  State  nee^s 
to  maintain  a  Statewide  average  section  4 
rate  of  6  cents;  and 

Its  apportioned  share  of  the  $337  mllllCki 
appropriated  for  section  11,  plus  su4Ci 
amounts  of  special  section  32  funds  as  tile 
State  needs  to  maintain  a  Statewide  sectiqc 
11  rate  of  80  cents. 

With  program  expansion  in  1973.  thew 
5-cent  and  30-cent  gruarantees  wUl  use  ail  Vf 
the  special  section  32  funds  made  available 
under  our  1473  appropriation  act. 

Under  our  proposal,  some  States  would  be 
able  to  maintain  Statewide  average  rates  Id 
excess  of  6  cents  or  30  cents  In  1973 — out  Cf 
their  apportioned  share  of  the  direct  apprs- 
prlations  for  section  4  and  section  11.  Thsy 
would  be  able  to  pay  those  higher  rates.  Thi|y 
would  not,  of  coarse,  receive  any  saetlon  tt 
funds  to  enable  them  to  pay  stUl  blghflr 
rates.  On  the  otbar  hand,  they  would  not  IW 
asked  to  release  any  of  their  apportlonsfl 
funds  for  use  by  other  States. 

Some  have  intarpreted  our  proposed  rsgi»- 
latlons  to  mean  tbat  no  school  ean  recslw 


more  than  38  cents  for  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch.  That,  too,  is  not  the  case.  States 
can  continue  their  past  authority  to  vary 
rates  among  schools — paying  above  the 
Statewide  average  rate  to  the  needier  schools 
and  less  than  the  Statewide  average  rate  to 
the  more  affluent  schools. 

THz  IMPACT  or  ona  pboposals 

We  have  a  series  of  charts  that  summarize 
the  impact  of  our  proposed  regulations  on 
section  4  and  section  11  funding. 

This  first  chart  shows  the  1971  expendi- 
tures for  section  4  and  section  11  purposes 
and  the  amounts  provided  under  our  annual 
appropriation  act  for  1972  for  these  same 
purposes: 

(In  millioni  at  dollars| 


1971 


1972 


Sec  4  apportionment 225.0       225.0 

Needy  schools  and  cliildren 

Sec.  1 1  apportionment 203  8        237  0 

Special  sec.  32- 

To  finance  the  12-cent  rule  20  8 

Free  and  reduced-price  lunches  86  8       153. 2 

Subtotal 311.4       390.2 

Grand  total    S38.4       615  2 

As  this  chart  Indicates,  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  section  4  purposes  In 
1972    Is    the    same    as    was    appropriated    In 

1971— aaas  million. 

There  Is  $78.8  million  more  available  for 
special  assistance  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  than  was  spent  in  1971— •390.2  mil- 
lion compared  to  $311.4  million 

The  second  chart  shows  the  Statewide  av- 
erage section  4  rates  that  were  paid  out  of 
the  $225  million  in  1971  by  the  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  projected 
average  rates  that  those  States  could  have 
paid  In  1972  without  our  proposed  cdiange 
In  the  use  of  the  special  section  32  funds: 
and  the  projected  average  rates  under  our 
proposal : 


1971 

Number  ot  States 
1972 

Without 
revision 

With 
revision 

statewide  rate-  Sec.  4' 

7  cents  and  abeve 

6  to  6  9  cents    

5  to  5  9  cents      

6 
9 

22 
12 
2 

2 
11 
21 
12 

5 

? 
11 
18 

4  to  4  9  cents 

0 

Below  4  cents     

0 

Total 

51 

Si 

51 

In  the  absence  of  our  proposed  change,  17 
States  were  faced  with  an  average  Statewide 
section  4  rate  of  lees  than  9  cents  and  five 
of  these  were  faced  with  an  average  rate  of 
less  than  4  cents.  We  are  proposing  to  guar- 
antee these  States  a  Statewide  average  rate 
of  5  cents. 

The  third  chart  shows  the  same  Informa- 
tion for  the  section  11  rates — the  special  as- 
sistance for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches: 
The  average  Statewide  payments  out  of  the 
$311.4  million  expended  for  this  purpose  in 
1971;  the  projected  rates  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed in  1973  if  we  bad  not  proposed  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  special  section 
33  funds;  and  the  projected  rates  under  our 
proposal. 


1971 

Number  of  States 

1972 

Without              With 
revision        revision 

Statewide  rale— Sk.  11  ■ 

40  cents  and  above 

35  to  39.9  cents 

30  to  34.9  cent* 

25  to  29  9  cents 

11 
9 
15 
12 
2 
2 

15                  0 

8  1 

9  ^ 
7                  0 

20  to  24.9  cent! 

Below  20  cants 

9                   0 
3                   0 

Totil 

51 

51                 51 

If  we  had  oonUnued  last  year's  msthod  «g 
distributing  the  •1S3.3  million  in  si>ecial  sec- 
tion 83  funds,  and  every  State  used  all  of  Its 
section  33  money  for  free  and  reduced-prtos 
lunches,  the  average  rate  in  seven  States 
would  have  been  betweMi  36  and  38.9  cents. 
In  an  atfdltlOBal  13  States,  the  average  rate 
could  have  been  below  36  cents,  and  3  of  the 
13  could  have  faced  an  average  Statewide 
rate  of  leas  than  30  cents  for  each  free  and 
reduced-price  lunch.  Our  propoaal  guarantees 
every  State  at  least  a  minimum  Statewide 
rate  of  30  cents  for  each  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  fortunate  States  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  higher  rates  of  assist- 
ance under  sectioo  11  in  1972,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued last  year's  method  of  distributing  sec- 
tion 33  funds.  But,  these  higher  rates  would 
have  meant  that  up  to  19  States  would  have 
a  Statewide  average  rate  of  less  than  SO  cents 
in  1973. 

■QTTIPMDrr      ASSISTAMCS 

Before  summarizing  these  proposals  on  the 
distribution  of  available  fimds,  I  want  to 
comment  on  a  second  part  of  our  August  18th 
proposals — those  that  affect  the  equipment 
assistance  funds. 

Section  6  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  au- 
thorises Federal  equipment  assistance  for 
schools  which  draw  their  attendance  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  conditions  ex- 
ist— in  short,  needy  schools.  The  funds  can 
be  used  to  help  needy  schocds  which 
have  "no,  or  grossly  inadequate"  food  service 
equipment. 

In  1971,  a  total  of  $15  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  this  equipment  assistance.  But 
states  elected  to  use  substantial  amounts  of 
their  special  section  33  apportionment  for 
equipment  assistance  last  year.  In  total,  re- 
ports from  the  States  now  show  that  a  total 
of  $36.7  million  was  used  for  equipment  as- 
sistance last  year. 

Our  fourth  chart  shows  the  amount  used 
for  equipment  assistance  for  needy  schools 
In  1970  and  1971.  You  will  note  that  most  of 
these  funds  went  to  schools  that  were  al- 
reiuly  operating  a  food  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  already  par- 
ticipating schools  did  have  "grossly  inade- 
quate" equipment.  But,  we  now  believe 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  bring  needy  "no-program" 
schools  Into  the  Type  A  program. 

We  are  holding  equipment  funds  in  1972 
to  the  $16.1  million  authorized  In  our  appro- 
priation act.  We  have  amended  our  regula- 
tions to  place  a  positive  obligation  on  States 
to  seek  out — and  work  with — needy  "no- 
program"  schools. 

And.  we  are  proposing  that  at  least  half  of 
each  State's  equipment  funds  be  held  in  re- 
serve for  "no-program"  schools  until  March 
1 — unless  the  State  can  demonstrate  that 
the  funds  should  be  released  for  already  par- 
ticipating schools  at  an  earlier  date. 

StTMMAST 

Returning  to  our  August  13th  proposals 
on  the  distribution  of  cash  assistance  funds 
to  the  States,  we  would  want  to  emphasize 
these  points : 

First,  our  proposals  are  not  designed  to 
save  funds.  We  expect  to  spend  all  tlie  ftinds 
authorized  In  otir  1972  appropriation  act. 

Second,  we  have  not  reduced  the  maximum 
rates  of  assistance  that  were  authorized  for 
last  year. 

Third,  we  will  l>e  placing  a  fioor  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  II  rates  on  a  Statewide 
basis  for  the  first  time — a  floor  that  is  guar- 
anteed no  matter  how  much  expansion  a 
State  is  able  to  achieve. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  continued  a  method  of  distributing 
available  funds  among  the  States  which — 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  statistical  appor- 
tionment formulas — allowed  some  States  a 
"funding  feast"  while  other  States  suffered 
from  a  "funding  famine". 

Finally,  we  want  to  re-«m(>hasise  that  the 
National  School  Lanoh  Act  oontsmplated  that 
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the  funding  of  the  program  would  be  a  Joint 
Federal,  State,  and  local  responsibUity.  This 
principle  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Public  Law  91- 
H»  amendments.  One  of  those  amendments 
required,  beginning  this  fiscal  yev  that  all 
States  put  State  tax  revenues  mt©  the  pro- 
gram. Stats  matching  Is  required  only  for 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  4 
of  the  Act.  But,  Public  Law  91-248  requires 
•States  to  distribute  the  matching  State 
revenues  they  put  Into  the  program  in  a 
manner  that  concentrates  their  use  on  the 
financing  of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches. 

FEDERAL  FUNDING  -NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

iln  millions  ol  dollars) 


AVERAGE  SECTION  4  REIMBURSEMENT  RATES  FROM  t225 
MILLION  APPORTIONMENT  SO  STATE  AGENCIE.S  AND 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NEEDY  SCHOOLS 


1971  (pre- 
liminary) 


1972  (appro 
priation) 


Re julai  sec.  4  apportionment.-.  225.0 


225.0 


Nee<1y  schools  and  children 

Sec  II  apportioment  203.8 

Special  sec.  32 

To  finance  12-cent 

rule        -  20.1 

Free  and  reduced 
price  lunches sB.$ 

Sublota'.     311.4 

Grand  total.  536.4 


237  0 


153.2 

390  ? 


615.2 


Source'  U  S    Department  ol  Asnculture   Food  and  Nulrilion 

Service 


Number  ot  States 

Fiscal  year  1972 

FiJCJl  year  Without  With 

Average  statewi'le  1971  (pre-  USDA  USD  A 

rate  per  lunch  llminary)         proposs:  proposal 

7.0  cent!  and  above    -  6  2  2 

6.0  to  6.9  cents  9  11  11 

5.0  to  5.9  cents    22  21  38 

4.0  to  4.9  cents 12  12  0 

Below  4  cents 2  5  0 

Total 51  51  51 

Source:  US    Department  ot  Agriculture    Food  and  Nutrition 
Service 

AVERAGE  REIMBURSEMENT  PAYMENTS  FOR  FREE  AND 
REDUCED-PRICE  LUNCHES  50  STATE  AGENCIES  AND 
OISTRICI   OF  COLUMBIA 

Number  ol  States 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  year         Without 
A, eraire  statewide  1971  (pre-  USDA       With  USDA 

rate  pei  lunch  liminary)         proposal  proposa 

40  0  cent!  an-1  above.  H  15  ' 

35  0to39.9cenU. 9  «  0 

30.0  to  34  9  cents 15  9  50 

25  0  to  29.9  cents  12  7  0 

20  0  to  24.9  cents 2  9  0 

Below  20  cents   2  3  0 

Tola.  .       51  51  51 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nulrttion 

Service. 


• 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

Fiical  year 
1971 
(prelimi- 
nary) 

Schools: 

Toial  schools  assisted . 

No-program  schools  assisted.. 

Dollars. 

Total  tor  nonlood  assistance 
Total  for  no-program  schools 

7.  974 
524 

16  705, 170 
.     2. 799  569 

15,500 

1. 4o: 

36,  697,  OOC' 
9.  242  966 

Source.  US    Department  of  Agriculture.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service. 

Mr.  ELiLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  tables  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Indicating 
how  the  section  32  funds  are  and  have 
been  used  over  the  last  few  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  School  Lunch  intocsAM — 
Pbocram  Suppokt 

The  table  below  indicates,  on  a  per  meal 
basis,  the  amount  of  program  support  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  from  each  source. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1972  data  are  projected 
assuming :  ( 1 )  a  5  percent  Increase  In  total 
program  support  to  meet  Increased  living 
costs;  and  1 2)  the  1972  Federal  proportion 
of  support  at  the  1971  level. 


Fiscal  year 


Federal ' 


Amount  per  meal  (cents) 

State  and         Children's 
local         payments 


Total 


Proportion  ol  support  (percent) 

State  and         Children's 
Federal  local  payments 


Total 


1968 

1969 

1970.. 

i971  estimate    . 
1972  projected  '. 


13.5 
14.1 
15.9 
21.5 
22.6 


13.7 
14.1 
15.3 
15.2 
46.5 


30.9 

30.9 
31.0 
29.1 


58.1 
59.1 
62  2 
65.8 
69. 1 


23.2 
23.8 
25.6 
32.7 
32.7 


23.6 
23.9 
24.6 
23.1 
67.3 


53.2 

52.3 
49  8 
44.2 


loao 

100  0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 


>  Federal  support  includes  csth  and  donated  commodities. 


'  The  projected  1972  rates  ate  based  on  the  assumptions  that  increased  costs  of  5  percent  m 
1972  over  1971  will  be  reflected  in  the  program  support  and  the  proportion  of  Federal  support  would 
costinue  it  the  1971  level  of  32.7  percent. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  SEC.  32-SUMMARY  OF  USE  OF  FUNDS 
|ln  thousandsl 


FiKal  year- 


1960 


1970 


1971 


1972 


J299, 921 

130 

698,463 


$300, 000     J300  000 


728.  760        765,  887 


998,514    1,028,760    1.065,887 


Carryover  (torn  prior  year , $300  000 

Recovery  ol  prior  year  obligations.. ...„., .  667 

Appropriation -.    251,446 

Total  available 552,113 

Transfers  to  — 

Child  nutrition  program 43,657 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 2.  493 

Interior  Department ' 4,994 

Total  traniter* 51,144     220,019       264,102       257,712 


194.266 

15,000 
3,  117 
7,636 


238. 358 

15,000 
3,  117 
7,627 


232, 043 

15.000 
3,  117 
7,552 


Commodity  purchases  and  export  piyments •  J104, 720  $331, 843 

Financial  assistance  to  States 5,801 

Special  feeding  program -----  127, 161 

Surplus  removal  operating  expenses 2.449  7,186 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders 1,776  2.576 

Fo«d  and  nutrition  iids 34 

Total  obligations -.    108,945  474,601 

Unobligated  balance  returned  to  the  Treasury. .   ..      91.222  3.894 
Unobligated  balance  earned  forward  to  subsequent 

years -300,802  300,000 


$288,666 

$295,674 

13.655 

19,700 

152.609 

181  7b« 

7.046 

7,669 

2,682 

3,374 

464,658       508,175 


300,  OOO        300, 000 


1  Department  ol  Commerce  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

'  I  ncluded  production  payments  on  cranberries  of  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
some  others,  eepedally  those  of  us  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  who  will 


'  Includes  a  recovery  of  prior  years  obligations  ot  $802,000  available  in  fiscal  year  1961. 


vote  sigainst  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
labeled  as  being  against  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  would  like  to  point  out  again 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
coauthor  of  the  present  School  Lunch 
Act,  and  he  led  the  fight  5  years  ago  to 
put  the  breakfast  program  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  at  this  time,  because  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  said. 

When  we  had  our  executive  committee 


meeting  2  days  ago,  at  which  this  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  public  relations  men  in  the  com- 
mittee room — three  to  be  exact,  two  em- 
ployed by  the  committee  and  one  besides. 
I  was  surprised  when  shwtly  after  the 
meeting  a  repoii^r  came  to  me  and  told 
me  he  had  heard  that  anyone  who  voted 
against  this  measure  was  against  the 
school  lunch  bill. 

I  was  further  amazed  to  find  in  the 
report  the  names  of  Senators  Ellendkr, 
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Aiken,  Yottnc,  Curtis,  and  Dole  in  big 
letters,  as  voting  against  tliis  bill.  Cou- 
pled with  what  the  reporter  was  told.  It 
means  that  these  five  Senators  were 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presideilt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Reorgankation 
Act  requires  the  report  to  state  how  the 
Senators  voted.  It  was  done  for  that  pur- 
pose alone,  in  compliance  with  the  Re- 
organization Act,  which  I  voted  Eifainst. 
may  I  say.  I  thought  It  was  unwise.  I 
certainly  would  not  want  this  Recdrb  to 
indicate  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
tias  been  dilatory  or  negligent  in  hfc  sup- 
port of  nutrition  programs,  because  that 
is  not  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  I  was  not  aware  of  this 
change  in  the  rules,  but  I  had  never  seen 
the  names  listed  in  that  manner  before 
in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  required. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  required  biy  law 
I  am  for  it,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr,  Elunbeh) 
is  the  father  of  the  school  lunch  bill  and 
he  was  assisted  in  tixat  effort  by  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  mys^,  and 
I  will  say  tliat  no  one  has  worked  liarder 
for  a  good  school  lunch  program  than 
those  who  are  recorded  as  voting  against 
tliis  resolution,  wiiich  would  bypaes  the 
Appropriations  Cwnmittee. 

What  we  insist  on  is  an  adequate 
school  lunch  program  and  we  will,  I  am 
.sure,  vote  for  every  dollar  necessary  to 
feed  every  child  in  this  country  who  is 
entitled  to  a  school  lunch,  and  possibly 
some  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their 
own. 

We  ask  for  efficient  management  of 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  above  all, 
we  want  honest  and  above  board  man- 
agement. 

I  will  yield  myself  a  few  minutea  later 
to  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by 
that  latter  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  dis- 
like finding  myself  in  the  role  of  being 
in  disagreement  with  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, former  chairman  of  tliis  commit- 
tee himself.  We  find  ourselves  fighting 
together  for  the  same  objective  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  time,  but  In 
this  instance  we  di-sagree.  All  of  these 
gent'.emen  have  said  they  are,  and  know- 
ing their  records,  I  know  they  are  ready, 
willing,  and  prepared  to  vote  for  every 
dime  in  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program.  Knowing  of  their  dedica- 
tion and  their  conviction  and  their  loy- 
alty to  this  program,  I  know  that  to  be 
correct,  but  they  make  the  argument 
that  we  are  bypassing  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  want  to  read  from  page  2,  beginning 
on  line  3.  of  the  joint  resolution: 


.  .  .  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sh*U 
until  such  time  as  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation may  provide  additional  fundjs  for  such 
purpo.se  use  so  much  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  .section  32  ...  as  may  be  necessary 

That  does  not  bypass  the  appropria- 
tions process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  stopgap  measure,  waiting  until  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  act.  It  is  im- 
portant to  do  so  because  the  regulations 
that  have  been  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agricxilture  have  created 
chaos  and  consternation  and  confusion 
in  our  school  lunch  programs  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  coun- 
tiT.  Those  regulations  have  provided  for 
payments  per  meal  less  than  were  made 
available  last  year  and  detained  and  de- 
layed carrying  out  the  program.  The  law 
mandates,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  be 
carried  out:  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regxilations,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  provide  inadequate  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out. 

So  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  act, 
and  act  now.  This  is  not  new  or  novel. 
The  Senate,  in  1968,  did  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  Public  Law  90-328,  a  joint 
resolution  approved  Jime  4,  1968,  which 
originated  In  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o)  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Commodity 
Credit  C(  rporatlon  is  nereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  advances  to  the  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  (7  U  S.C.  1966)  In  a 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000.  Such 
advance*  together  with  interest  at  a  rate 
which  will  compensate  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  Its  cott  ut  money  during 
the  period  In  which  the  advance  was  <.ut- 
standlng  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  appro- 
priations  to   the   fund   hereafter  made. 

.\ppr:>ved  June  4.  1968. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  on  June  30  of 
tills  year,  1971,  an  act  originating  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  came  over 
here,  went  to  our  committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  was  reported  by  the 
committee  by  unanimous  vote,  and  was 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
act.  Public  Law  92-32.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Act  To  Extend  the  Schcjol  Brkakfast 
AND  Special  Pood  Programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1753) 
IH  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the   following    new   section: 

•Src.  15  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  use,  during  the  fiscal  ye»r 
ending  June  30.  1971,  not  to  exceed 
$.35,000,000  In  funds  from  Section  32  of  tb« 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  not 
to  exceed  tlOOXKW.OOO  in  funds  from  such 
section  32  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 


Act  relating  to  the  service  of  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  to  needy  children  in 
schools  and  service  institutions. 

"(b)  Any  funds  unexpended  under  this 
section  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  last  sentence  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  u 
amended." 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C. 
1773(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1973  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  s 
program  to  assist  the  States  through  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  means  to  Initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast  programs  in 
schools  ' 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(C)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1773(c))  \b 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  reimburse  such 
.schools  for  the"  and  Inserting  "to  assist  such 
schools  in  financing  the". 

(b")  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  4(o) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  selecting 
schools  for  participation,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall,  to  the  extent  practlcablei 
give  first  consideration  to  those  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  areas  in  which 
poor  econonxlc  conditions  exist,  to  those 
schools  In  which  a  substantial  proportion  o* 
the  children  enrolled  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances dally,  and  to  those  schools  In  wbleh 
there  Is  a  special  need  for  improving  the  nu- 
trition and  dietary  practices  of  children  of 
working  mothers  and  children  from  low- 
Income    families. '. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Child  NutrlUoo 
Act  of  1966.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "80 
per  ceniiun"  and  Inserting  "100  per  cen- 
tum." 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  tlM 
sentence  reading  "In  making  such  detennl- 
nations,  such  local  authorities  should,  to  tht 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  public  wel- 
fare and  health  agencies."  and  inserting  thi 
following:  "Such  determinations  shall  b« 
made  by  local  school  authorities  In  accort- 
aiice  with  a  publicly  announced  policy  and 
plan  applied  equitably  on  the  basis  of  cri- 
teria which,  us  a  minimum,  shall  Include 
the  level  of  family  Income.  Including  wel- 
fare grants,  the  number  In  the  family  unit, 
and  the  number  of  children  In  the  family 
unit  attending  school  or  service  Institutions; 
but  any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold which  has  an  annual  Income  not  abOT« 
the  applicable  family  size  Income  level  set 
forth  In  the  income  poverty  guidelines  shall 
be  served  meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost.  Ths 
Income  poverty  guidelines  to  be  used  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  thoee  preecrlbed  by  th« 
.Secretary  as  of  July  1  of  such  year.  In  pro- 
viding meals  free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  needy 
children,  first  priority  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
viding free  meals  to  the  neediest  children. 
Determination  with  respect  to  the  annuil 
Income  of  any  household  shall  be  made  soto- 
ly  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  executed  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescrlbt 
by  an  adiUt  member  of  such  household,  Non» 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section  In  respe* 
to  eligibility  for  meals  without  coet  shall 
apply  to  nonprofit  private  schools  which 
participate  In  the  school  breakfast  progrsa 
under  the  provisions  of  subjection  (f)  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  certifies  that  suf- 
fldent  funds  from  sources  other  than  chil- 
dren's paymenu  are  available  to  enable  such 
schools  to  meet  these  requirements." 

Sec  6  In  addition  to  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  use.  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  In  funds  from  section  33  of  tW 
Act  of  August  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C.  613c),  for 
the  purpose  of  canning  out  In  any  are*  ct 
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the  United  States  direct  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
area  Is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide.  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  per- 
manent reeldence.  either  directly  or  through 
a  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate 
diet  to  needy  children  and  low-Income  per- 
sons determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their 
o'jvn.  from  general  and  continued  hunger 
resulting  from  Insufficient  food.  Pood  made 
available  to  needy  children  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  any  food  made 
available  to  them  under  the  Natloncd  School 
Lunch  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
Whenever  any  program  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  under  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  through  any  State  or  local  welfare 
agency,  he  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  by  such  State  or  local 
agency  In  carrying  out  such  program. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
13ia)<l)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  use.  1761(a)  ( 1 )  j  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $32,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30.  1973,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  assist  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means,  to  Initiate, 
maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  food  service 
programs  for  children  in  service  Institu- 
tions.". 

lb)  In  section  13(c)(2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(c)(2)) 
after  the  first  sentence  Insert :  "Non-Pederal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  llnUted  to 
equipment  and  services.". 

Approved  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  now  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  effective  and  vigorous 
leadership  he  has  been  providing  in  tills 
very  Important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  the  Emer- 
gency resolution  for  full  Federal  funding 
of  the  free  and  reduced  price  school 
lunch  program. 

California  has  a  special  stake  in  the 
resolution  of  this  latest  school  lunch 
crisis.  We  have  almost  5  million  school 
children  from  kindergarten  through  the 
12th  grade  in  California,  and  1  mil- 
lion of  these  have  been  identified  by  the 
State  education  department  as  "needy" 
students.  That  is,  one-flfth  of  the  total 
elementary  and  secondary  school  popu- 
lation in  my  State  is  eligible  for  the  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  available 
under  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  tus  amended. 

The  principal  purpose  of  Public  Law 
91-248,  enacted  by  Congress  in  May, 
1970,  was  to  facilitate  the  provision  of 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  all 
needy  children.  In  fact,  the  mandate  of 
Congress  In  Public  Law  91-248  is  quite 
clear:  all  needy  children  shall  be  served 
meals  free  or  at  a  reduced  cost. 

The  regulations  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  August  13 
reduce  the  Federal  reimbursement  rate 
per  lunch  under  section  11  to  30  cents, 
although  the  actual  cost  per  meal  aver- 
ages around  50  cents — after  deducting 
about  10  cents  worth  of  donated  Federal 
commodities.  Unless  these  regulations 
are  i-evised  to  pro\'lde  a  more  adequate 


Federal  reimbursement  level,  the  entire 
school  lunch  program  in  California  wUl 
be  jeopardized.  In  their  present  form,  the 
regulations  simply  do  not  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  every  needy  child 
shall  be  served  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  would 
direct  that  the  Federal  reimbursement 
level  be  raised  to  40  cents  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches.  Dr.  Wilson  Riles, 
California's  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  informs  me  that  40  cents  is 
the  minimum  Federal  reimbursement 
needed  to  maintain  the  gains  made  in 
the  California  school  lunch  program  un- 
der his  able  leadership. 

Dr.  Riles  ofBce  has  identified  1  million 
children  as  meeting  the  income  criteria 
for  the  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
Last  year,  500,000  needy  children  in  some 
800  school  districts  in  California  were 
served  free  or  reduced  price  lunches — 
400,000  of  these  received  free  lunches. 
This  year,  the  State  set  a  goal  of  pro- 
viding 750,000  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches,  and  next  year  California  hopes 
to  have  reached  all  1  million  needy  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Riles,  who  has  taken  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  heart  and  has 
endeavored  to  provide  free  and  reduced 
price  liuiches  to  every  needy  child,  is 
extremely  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
these  regulations  on  California's  lunch 
program — 30  cents  is  just  not  adequate 
to  do  the  job. 

With  imemployment  climbing,  school 
districts  in  California  have  no  means  to 
raise  the  additional  revenue  to  continue 
their  limch  programs.  Governor  Reagan 
vetoed  $6  million  from  the  State  budget 
that  was  to  have  provided  10  cents  in 
State  funds  to  assist  school  districts. 
Without  an  increase  in  the  Federal  re- 
imbursement, districts  may  be  forced  to 
terminate  their  school  limch  programs. 

The  East  Whittier  School  District  has 
already  dropped  out  of  the  program.  At 
least  a  dozen  other  school  districts  have 
expressed  concern  to  Dr.  Riles  oflSce  that 
they,  too,  may  be  forced  to  terminate 
their  lunch  programs. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  ap- 
pallingly callous  to  deny  lunches  to  hun- 
gry schoolchildren  tjecause  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policies  in  fighting  infla- 
tion. Surely  our  underprivileged  under- 
nourished hungry  children  need  not  be 
sacrificed  for  those  policies.  Just  what 
are  our  priorities?  Adequate  funds  must 
be  made  available  immediately  if  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  to  maintain  any 
faith  in  the  promises  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. It  has  been  more  than  2 
years  since  President  Nixon  declared — 

The  moment  Ls  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger   In   America   itself   for   all   time. 

The  moment  is  still  at  hand.  For  the 
sake  of  the  schoolchildren  In  California 
and  across  the  Nation,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PAST'jPy.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  tf  the  finest  things  we  do 
for  the  nutritional  care  of  our  children 
Is  this  school  lunch  program,  especially 


as  it  affects  needy  children  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  kind  of  food  to  give 
them  the  sustenance  that  is  necessary 
to  allow  them  to  grow  into  healthy  wom- 
anhood or  manhood. 

I  have  received  an  abundance  of  mail 
from  my  State.  I  realize  that  arguments 
can  be  made  pro  and  arguments  can  be 
mEule  con,  but  I  think  that  of  all  the 
programs  that  we  have,  this  is  one  pro- 
gram where  there  has  been  less  abuse 
and  where  there  has  been  less  waste 
than  in  any  other  program  that  I  know 
of. 

As  I  say,  I  have  received  an  abundance 
of  mail  frc«n  most  of  our  cities  and 
towns — stating  that  unless  we  do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  rather  quickly,  they  will 
have  to  abandon  or  curtail  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  I  am  afraid 
that  unless  we  do  something  as  a  stop- 
gap until  such  time  we  ar>pr(H>riate  the 
proper  amoimt  of  money  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  be  the  losers  in  all  this 
will  be  the  young  children  of  America. 

I  say  that  even  if  we  make  a  mistake 
here  today,  wiiich  I  strongly  doubt,  we 
are  making  it  on  the  side  of  our  chil- 
dren, to  see  that  they  are  fed  well,  and 
I  hope  we  will  move  along  with  the 
resolution. 

I  know  there  are  no  more  dedicated 
Members  of  tliis  bodj'  than  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenskr)  ,  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
«Mr.  YoDNci,  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  '  Mr.  Hrxtska  ) ,  and 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  AiKEN»,  who  has  been  here 
fighting  time  and  time  again  for  the 
needy — I  remember  the  great  fight  he 
put  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  pre- 
natal care.  There  is  no  greater  humani- 
tarian in  the  Senate  than  Senator  Aiken, 
my  good  friend  from  Vermont. 

I  hope  if  a  mistake  is  made  here  today, 
we  malice  it  on  the  side  of  the  children. 
So  let  us  get  on  with  it,  and  pass  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman's  iMr.  T.u.icadge>  statement 
was  most  informative  and  conclu- 
sive, and  in  my  judgment  made  the  case 
for  the  resolution. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  provision  in  section  9  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act  which  refers  to  the  needy 
children.  It  says: 

Such  meals  shall  be  served  without  cost  or 
at  a  reduced  cost  not  exceeding  30  cents  per 
meal  to  children  who  are  determined  by  local 
school  authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  lunch. 

The  point  that  is  made  there  is  that 
they  shall  be  served.  It  is  mandated  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  man- 
dated the  school  authorities  to  prepare  a 
program  to  feed  needy  children. 

When  you  do  that,  it  means  that  you 
expand  the  program,  and  whoi  you  ex- 
pand the  program  it  costs  more.  You  do 
not  expand  the  program  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  funds  that  goes  for  each  meal. 
You  may  be  able  to  expand  the  total 
coverage,  but  you  make  it  impossible  for 
some  of  the  schools  to  participate. 

The  other  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  where  there  is  State  partlcipa- 
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Uon,  many  State  l^islatures  are  already 
out  of  session.  They  cannot  make  the  ad- 
justments that  would  be  required  by  the 
present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  coming 
school  year. 

The  point  lias  been  well  made  that  we 
are  not  advancing  anything  here  from 
the  committee  that  is  new.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  presented  two  reso- 
lutions previously  adopted  by  Congress, 
one  by  this  Congress  and  one  by  a  pre- 
vious Congress,  that  extended  the  use  of 
section  32  funds  on  the  principle  of 
reimbursement. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  section 
32  funds,  that  it  gives  some  flexibility  In 
emergency  situatictas.  Sometimes  it  wcis 
for  citrus  fruits,  sometimes  it  was  for 
meat.  This  time  it  is  for  school  limches. 
But  the  resolution  requires  the  appro- 
priation process  to  make  the  reimburse- 
ment. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  last  school  year  the  ptiyments  wea-e 
running  about  42  cents  per  lunch  for  the 
lunch  program.  This  year,  it  is  30  cents 
out  of  section  11,  5  cents  out  of  section 
4,  which  means  35  cents.  This  resolutioii 
would  provide  not  less  than  40  centSi— 
which,  by  the  way,  would  be  2  cents  less 
than  last  year,  at  the  end  of  the  ye»r, 
when  new  programs  were  offered  and 
advanced. 

So,  under  the  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations, section  32  would  provide  the  ad- 
ditional amount  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  minimum  of  40  cents. 

The  committee  report  points  out  wlMit 
the  committee  amendment  would  do.  Ibe 
committee  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  funds  provided  by  the  resotu- 
tion  would  be  aiHX>rtioned  in  a  manner 
that  would  best  enable  schools  to  provbie 
lunches  to  needy  children,  and  that  Is 
required  by  the  mandate  of  the  law. 

It  would  also  require  that  these  funds 
be  apportioned  and  paid  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable,  t>ecause  reimbursement  is 
necessary  for  school  lunch  programs  in 
local  schools  and  school  districts.  There 
is  not  a  school  district  in  this  coimtry, 
with  few  exceptions,  that  Is  not  hard 
pressed.  Every  school  lunch  program  has 
been  affected  by  inflation,  just  as  the 
market  basket  of  the  average  home  has 
been  affected  by  inflation.  If  the  Senate 
were  filled  with  housewives,  who  have  to 
go  out  every  day  to  do  the  shopping  at 
the  supermarket,  they  would  be  laughing 
at  us  to  think  that  a  school  lunch  could 
be  provided  at  30  or  35  cents.  They  know 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  particularly  when 
last  year  It  required  42  cents. 

If  anyone  can  present  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  the  costs  of  food  have  gone 
down  since  last  year,  it  will  be  the  great- 
est new.>  flash  that  has  cc»ne  across  tbis 
count-T  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
It  has  not  happened.  Yet.  the  administra- 
tion apparently  thinks  it  has. 

What  we  are  saymg  here,  further,  is 
that  we  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  and  report  to 
Congress  the  needs  for  additional  funds 
for  fiscal  1972  for  the  school  breakfast 
and  nonfood  as-sistance  programs.  Fi- 
nally—and this  Is  the  Important  provi- 
sion—this amendment,  presented  today, 
provides  that  the  maximum  reimburse- 
ment rate  under  section  11  (e)  of  the  Na- 


tional School  Lunch  Act  shall  not  be  less 
than  40  cents. 

I  repeat:  We  have  not  become  spend- 
thrifts. We  are  not  just  casting  the  public 
funds  around  recklessly.  Quite  frankly, 
we  have  been  debating  a  bill  called  the 
military  procurement  bill  in  which  we 
have  much  less  certain  evidence  than  this, 
by  far,  on  things  for  which  we  have  been 
voting.  Yet,  we  are  argiiing  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  provide  an  ex- 
tra nickel,  an  extra  5  cents  per  school - 
child,  a  needy  child,  for  school  lunches; 
and  we  are  going  to  go  through  the  ap- 
propriation process.  I  have  to  say,  most 
respectfully,  that  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  procedure  in  this  body;  but 
may  I  say  that  this  is  all  taxpayers" 
money.  It  belongs  to  the  people.  It  does 
not  belong  to  Congress.  We  are  here  to 
serve  the  American  people  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  American  schoolchild. 

I  am  amazed  that  President  Nixon  and 
his  Department  of  Agriculture  have  ig- 
nored the  advice  and,  indeed,  the  protests 
of  hundreds  of  school  administrators  in 
refusing  to  change  the  school  lunch  reg- 
ulations published  on  August  13 — regu- 
lations which  will  impair  the  school 
lunch  program. 

It  was  expected  that  the  regulations 
would  be  formalized  last  Friday.  But 
somehow  there  was  a  delay.  Perhaps  it 
was  because,  as  we  have  evidenced  here 
today,  the  Congress  will  not  stand  by  and 
allow  the  President  to  turn  his  back  on 
needy  children  in  the  name  of  economy 
or  departmental  and  budget  restrictions. 
If  the  President  decides  to  stand  by 
these  regulaticms.  he  will  have  ignored 
the  mandate  of  the  law.  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
hungry  children. 

This  administration  has  also  Ignored 
the  advice  of  school  lunch  ofBcials 
around  the  country. 

It  has  ignored  a  letter  signed  by  44 
Senators,  including  myself,  as  well  as  In- 
dividual letters  from  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  has  ignored  thoughtful  pleas  of  con- 
gressional committee  chairmen  who  are 
responsible  for  school  lunch  legislation. 
And  it  has  reneged  on  a  promise  made 
by  President  Nixon  in  1968,  when  he 
pledged  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  smiong 
American  schoolchildren. 

These  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  destroy  the  school 
lunch  programs  for  many  school  districts 
and  limit  or  weaken  the  program  in 
other  schools. 

Surely  the  President  cannot  ignore  the 
Senate  when  it  adopts  today's  resolution. 
Surely  he  cannot  Ignore  the  House  when 
it  does  the  same.  Nor  can  he  any  longer 
Ignore  promises  given  to  American 
schoolchildren  made  in  the  happy  glow  of 
prwmise  created  by  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Nutrition  at  Christmastime 
in  1969. 

The  Conference  on  Nutrition  did  not 
produce  the  legislation  we  are  now  oper- 
atmg  under.  Despite  the  admini.stj-ation's 
flowery  promises,  it  was  the  Congress 
that  took  ttie  leadership  and  acted 

When  tiie  Congress  passed  the  au- 
thorization for  the  school  lunch  program 
last  June,  it  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture more  than  he  asked  for  in  ap- 
propriated funds,  and  it  gave  him  the 
discretion    to   use   his   customs   receipts 


section    32    funds    to    supplement    the 
appropriations. 

In  other  words,  this  Congress  did  not 
beUeve  that  UBDA  could  operate  a  bigger 
program  on  the  same  number  of  dollars. 
Our  action  today  in  adopting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  157  would  take  away  the 
Secretary's  discretion  on  spending  the 
money  and  require  that  he  do  so.  And  we 
have  put  a  money  figure  in  the  resolution 
so  that  they  can  not  by  regulations 
ignore  our  language  this  time. 

In  the  newspaper  accoimte  of  this 
crisis,  we  have  been  obUque  references 
that  it  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  poor  American  chil- 
dren will  not  be  fed  this  year — no,  it  is 
some  faceless  buieaucrat  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  caused  all 
this. 

I  say  ttiat  is  nonsense.  The  OCBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  under  the 
control  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs, on  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Recently  I  introduced  additional  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  daily  free  nutritious 
meal  for  every  schoolchild  from  the 
high  school  level  down. 

This  bill  (S.  2593)  is  designed  to  end 
the  incredible  patchwork  of  limiting  leg- 
islation, administrative  regulations,  and 
bureaucratic  redtape  that  typifies  our 
present  child  feeding  programs. 

Tins  bill  would  mean  increased  costs 
for  our  child  nutrition  programs,  but  the 
increased  expenditures  will  be  repaid 
many  times  by  the  benefits  provided  and 
the  contributions  the  bill  would  make  to- 
ward the  health  and  educational  devel- 
opment of  young  people. 

Healthy,  well  educated  chUdren  are 
more  likely  to  become  healthy,  respon- 
sible adults.  But  without  the  assurance 
of  adequate  nutrition  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  expect  to  achieve  these 
goals 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  wUl  be 
prompt  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tin  157.  And  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
a  further  amendment  to  this  resolution, 
which  is  being  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller*.  I  fully  support 
this  additional  action  to  help  schools 
finance  free  and  reduced  price  limches. 
by  Increasing  the  minimiun  reimburse- 
ment level  imder  section  4  from  5  to  6 
cents.  By  these  actions  the  Senate  can 
help  a.seure  an  effective  program  under 
which  every  needy  child  can  be  fed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beheve  one  of  the 
unfortunate  things  about  this  discussion 
is  that  someone  may  be  led  to  believe 
that  we  are  arguing  about  whether  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  fed.  That  is  not  the 
case.  I  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  this  side  of  aisle,  at  Senator 
Ellender.  Senator  Aikkn,  Senator 
Young,  and  other  Senators  who  have 
given  of  their  lives  to  this  program;  and 
I  join  otiiers  who  have  commended  them. 
These  are  the  finest  friends  the  agricul- 
tural people  have  and  that  the  school- 
children have. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  recently  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  feeding  of 
all  children.  Whether  from  needy  fam- 
iUes  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  remind  him  that 
no  one  hss  worked  more  strenuously 
against  putting  eartags  on  our  school- 
children than  I  have.  One  thing  we 
strenuously  ^Ject  to  is  designating  these 
ctuldren  by  class.  These  are  poor  kids 
whose  folks  cannot  properly  take  care 
of  them.  And  there  are  well-to-do  kids. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  my  be- 
lief, it  is  the  well-to-do  people  who  pay 
the  taxes  that  make  the  meals  for  the 
poor  children  possible. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
introduced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  AIKKN.  But  I  am  also  interested  in 
competent  management  of  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  brought  up  a  point 
which  oiu-  committee  must  look  into— 
the  competent  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Vermont 
brought  this  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
pursue  the  request  and  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont;  be- 
cause a  good  program  like  this  loses  much 
of  its  public  support  if  it  is  mismanaged. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  that. 

Mr.  AIKKN.  Poor  children  ought  not 
to  be  pointed  at  or  downgraded  In  any 
way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranlElng 
minority  member  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  new  USDA  school 
lunch  program  regiilationa  with  which 
the  pending  resolution  is  concerned  Is 
that  school  districts  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  In  my  State, 
formulated  their  budgets  for  fiscal  1972 
last  spring  on  the  assumption  that  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  per 
meal  as  for  fiscal  1971. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  t>aslc  reimburse- 
ment of  5  cents  under  sectioD  4  and  30 
cents  under  section  11 — ^national  aver- 
age. However,  some  States  received  a 
higher  rate  of  reimbursement.  In  Iowa  it 
amounted  to  nearly  0  cents  under  section 
4  and  47.6  cents  imder  section  11.  The 
school  districts  in  these  States  budgeted 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  the  States 
were  encouraged  to  expand  their  school 
lunch  programs.  Accordingly,  there  is  an 
estimated  growth  of  11  percent  In  Iowa. 

The  new  USDA  regulations  provide  for 
a  reduced  reimbursement  rate,  amount- 
ing to  6.4  cents  and  31.7  cents  In  Iowa. 
This  woold  mean  that  school  district 
budgets  in  Iowa  will  be  several  thousands 
of  dollars  short  and,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  at  least  |1.4  million  short 

The  problem  doei  not  appear  to  be 
with  the  mcDoy  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, because  this  has  been  Increased 
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from  $536  miUion  for  fiscal  1971  to  $615 
million  for  Hscal  1972,  and  Iowa  as  well 
as  other  States  will  receive  more  money 
to  accommodate  growth  in  the  program. 
Rather,  it  is  the  limitation  on  reimburse- 
ment contained  in  the  regulations  which 
is  the  problem.  If  this  problem  is  not 
resolved,  a  number  of  school  districts  in 
my  State  will  be  forced  to  discontinue 
their  school  lunch  program,  and  I  under- 
stand this  is  true  In  at  least  22  ottier 
States. 

To  be  fair  about  this,  the  new  regula- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  higber 
rates  when  free  or  reduced  price  limches 
are  served.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
change  in  reimbursement  rate  was  not 
announced  until  long  after  the  school 
district  budgets  were  set,  and  anyone 
funiliar  with  local  schools  knows  what 
chaos  results  when  carefully  worked  up 
budgets  which  have  beoi  approved  have 
the  rug  pulled  out  fran  under  them 
later  on.  Tills  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed many  times  here  in  the  Senate  In 
coimection  with  proposals  to  change  the 
formula  on  impacted  aid,  and  one  of 
the  arguments  always  advanced  has  heen 
the  hardship  that  woiikt  be  worked  on 
school  districts  which  had  budgeted  In 
anticipation  of  such  aid  being  received 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  previous  years. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram relmbiu'sement  system  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised.  However,  if  there 
are  going  to  be  any  changes.  I  believe 
these  should  be  worked  out  in  close  co- 
operation with  State  and  local  school  of- 
ficials and  published  early  oiough  so  that 
school  district  budgeting  can  take  into 
account  any  changes  that  would  be  ef- 
fective for  the  following  year. 

Accordingly.  I  support  the  pending 
resolution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
have  supported  every  school  lunch  pro- 
gram that  has  come  out  of  that  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  milk  program,  which 
also  has  come  out  of  that  committee. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  desirable 
or  beneficial  legislation  that  has  ever 
come  out  of  Congress  than  the  lunch 
program  and  the  milk  program  which 
feed  our  children  through  our  schools. 

This  bill  and  the  bills  befcHre  it  merely 
provide  that  children  who  do  not  have 
the  money  to  purchase  a  school  lunch 
can  be  provided  with  free  lunches  or 
lunches  at  a  reduced  price  if  necessary. 

As  most  Senators  know,  the  United 
States,  in  Its  generosity,  has  been  htip- 
hig  to  feed  hungry  children  all  ofet  the 
world  for  many,  many  years.  I  am  proud 
to  have  helped  support  that  worthy  proj- 
ect, because  I  do  not  want  any  dilld 
In  the  world  to  go  hungry.  At  the  same 
time.  I  think  it  Is  certainly  our  duty  to 
see  that  our  own  children  have  ample 
lunches  or  breakfasts,  or  whatever  food 
Is  required,  so  that  a  child  is  propesiy 
nourished  and  will  not  go  hungry  n^oi 
he  Is  in  school. 

I  am  sure  that  no  hungry  child  ean 
do  a  good  day's  work  in  the  classroom. 


That  has  been  proved  by  the  finest  physi- 
cians in  this  coimtry,  that  a  child's  think- 
ing power,  his  brain,  does  not  mature  as 
weU  as  it  should  If  he  does  not  have 
proper  nourishment.  That  Is  a  known 
fact  The  place  to  get  proper  nourish- 
ment, if  not  at  home.  Is  ]n  the  school, 
because  the  school  is  where  the  child  wIU 
be  through  most  of  his  lunch  periods  and 
that  is  the  place  for  him  to  eat. 

I  am  thorotighly  in  support  of  this  piece 
of  leglslatioD.  I  am  one  of  its  oospon- 
sors.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  unani- 
mous vote  to  see  that  this  extra  amount 
of  money  is  provided  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  required  to  make 
op  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  now  short,  in  order  that  the 
school  lunch  program  can  be  canted  out 
to  its  fullest  extent. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  I  associate  mjrself  with  aU  the 
good  QMeches  which  have  been  made  to- 
day in  favor  of  this  resolotlan.  The 
speeches  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
it  \b  necessary  that  our  children  receive 
the  right  amount  of  noorlatament  be- 
cause when  they  get  tbe  right  amount 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  stroDg  and 
healthy,  as  we  want  them  to  be. 

I  am.  therefore,  delighted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ATKTIN.  Mr.  President  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  ^•'•*«*" 

TtA  PRESUHNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allkm)  .  The  Senator  from  irnnwaa  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Ui.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak  on  the  pendOng  reaolution 
until  I  read  a  UPI  release  which  Is  now 
spread  across  the  country  irtiich  states  In 
part: 

The  Senate  scheduled  a  TOte  today  on  an 
■Ftlaftmlnlttnti^n  move  to  fbroe  f uU  fliuinc- 
ing  at  the  Nation's  s^ool  lunch  program  for 
needy  chUdrcn. 

The  target  of  an  Agriculture  Committee 
reeolution  which  must  psse  the  Senate  and 
n>use  to  take  effect  was  an  administration 
dedBlon  last  Atiguat  to  eat  Federal  flnanclng 
of  the  progfm.  ot  trt  or  redtieed  price 
lunches  tor  iieedj  chUdien. 

Committee  souroes  said  restdutloa  ^mnaon 
feared  heavy  administration  prevurs  might 
gun  the  measure  down  on  the  Senate  floor 
unless  there  was  a  good  turnout  of  mem- 
bers— which  Is  unllkaly  oa  Frtdays. 

I  do  not  Quarrti  with  the  last  part  of 

the  statement  In  any  event  I  want  to 

point  out  that  we  are  pending  $78.8 

million  more  this  fiscal  year  than  before. 

vsDXKAL  coNTURrnom  TO  mna  immulhq 


Mr.  President  there  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  Federal  assistance  to  child 
feeding  programs — In  school  lunch. 
achooi.  breakfast,  specLal  milk,  equipment 
assistanee.  and  qieeia] — nonscixxd — 
feeding  programs.  Jn  fiscal  year  106S. 
these  Federal  eontiUNitions  totaled  $BOi 
rniUicm.  Fm*  fiscal  1073,  the  Federal  con- 
trlbuUon  will  be  more  thim  doable  that 
amount— $1.157,9M.0M. 

Most  of  that  Ineraaae  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  tn  apeelal  assistanee  for  free 
and  reduced-price  aehool  Kmches  to 
needy  cbUdren.  Betwesu  IMS  and  1972 
there  has  been  neariy  an  elchtyfoid  In- 
crean  In  Faderal  funds  f  <Mr  free  and  r»- 
dtned'Prtoa  lundMa— from,  under  $t  mil- 
Hon  In  fiseal  19M  to  $3M  rallUan  in  im. 
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It  is  now  estimated  that  more  tban 
three  times  the  number  of  free  and  re- 
duced-prloe  lunchea  wlU  be  served  tn  i»72 
than  in  fiscal  1968.  But — with  an  eighty- 
fold  Increase  In  Pederal  assistance  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  between 
1968  and  1972,  1  believe  that  this  is  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  held  to  Its  commitment 
to  see  that  needy  children  have  access  to 
a  school  lunch. 

rSDEKAL   COimSBXmOHB   OF   SCHOOL    LUNCH 
PBOGtAM   C08T8   ON   *   PKl-LUHCH   BASIS 

It  is  true  that  with  a  general  increase 
In  price  levels,  the  costs  of  a  school  limch 
program  have  been  increasing.  But,  so 
also  have  the  Pederal  Oovemment's  con- 
tributions in  cash  and  commodity  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution in  cash  and  commodity  assist- 
ance averaged  13.5  cents  for  each  school 
lunch  served.  By  fiscal  1970,  that  per- 
lunch  rate  of  assistance  was  15.9  cents. 
Last  year,  the  Pederal  contribution  In 
cash  and  commodity  assistance  Increased 
to  21.5  c«it8  per  lunch. 

In  a  4-year  period — fiscal  1968  to  fis- 
cal 1971 — the  Federal  contribution  per 
lunch  has  Increased  by  about  8  cents,  or 
60  percent.  During  that  same  4 -year 
period.  State  and  local  contributions  In- 
creased by  less  than  2  cents  per  lunch — 
from  13.7  per  lunch  in  1968  to  15.2  cenU 
in  fiscal  1971. 

Again,  the  Pederal  Government's  in- 
creased contributions  have  more  than 
kept  pace  with  a  growing  program,  and 
have  been  Increasing  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  those  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental soiu'ces. 

THK   rSDBEAL    SHAEX 

As  a  result  of  the  slgniflcant  increase 
in  Pederal  funding  since  1968,  the  Ped- 
eral Government  is  financing  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  school  limches. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  not  a 
question  of  pro-  or  anti-administration 
on  this  matter.  As  I  understand  from  the 
debate  that  took  place  in  the  committee, 
what  we  have  here  Is  a  jurisdictional 
problem,  whether  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee is  not  binding  the  hands  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  com- 
mittee's effort.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  have  that  authority.  I  am 
not  certain  how  I  may  feel  today,  but  I 
have  had  a  lot  of  telegrams  from  home, 
and  the  inference  is  clear.  As  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey),  we  are  not  talking  about 
whether  to  feed  or  not  to  feed  children. 
That  Is  not  the  question.  There  is  no  man 
In  this  Chamber  who  would  not  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds  to  feed  needy 
children.  What  we  have  here,  though,  is 
a  Jurisdictional  dispute,  not  any  anti- 
admlniBtrati<m  move  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  cut  what  we  do  for 
needy  children.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  we  are  now  up  to 
$615.2  million  in  this  program,  an  in- 
crease of  $78.8  million. 

Now  to  return  to  my  comments  on  the 
Pederal  share.  For  many  years,  the  Ped- 
eral Government  was  putting  up  about 
23  percent  of  the  cost;  State  and  local 
sources  put  up  about  another  23  percent. 


and  the  payments  made  by  children  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  lunches  sup- 
plied the  rest  of  the  funds. 

By  1971,  the  Pederal  Government  was 
contribtiting  32.7  percent  of  the  cost; 
State  and  local  contributions  remained 
at  about  the  past  level — 23  percent ;  and 
children's  payments  represented  the  re- 
mainder. 

Again,  this  demonstrates  that  the  Ped- 
eral contribution  to  school  lunch  costs 
have  outstripped  those  of  their  State  and 
local  governmental  partners. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  acclaimed 
public  education  as  the  backbone  of  our 
Nation's  great  progress.  Quality  and 
equality  are  crucial  features  of  our  pub- 
lic education.  Both  of  these  factors  are 
essential  in  creating  a  sound  educational 
foundation  in  order  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents of  today  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
our  rapidly  changing  society. 

Our  goal  of  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  students  will  not  become  a 
reality  until  additional  measures  are 
taken  to  eiulch  educational  programs  for 
the  low  Income  and  for  the  minorities. 
The  nutritional  needs  of  all  school  chil- 
dren must  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  a 
direct  Interrelatedness  exists  between 
nutrition  and  school  success  or  failure. 
Children  with  empty  stomachs  cannot 
learn.  They  must  be  provided  with  free 
and  reduced  price  limches. 

The  effect  of  providing  school  feeding 
programs  for  eligible  students  is  mani- 
fest in  many  indirect  ways.  These  feed- 
ing programs  often  convince  many  hun- 
gry students  who  are  potential  dropouts 
to  stay  in  school.  These  students  find 
that  learning  Is  a  secondary  yet  Impor- 
tant result  of  feeding  programs  and  our 
Nation  is  the  beneficiary  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

To  deny  our  Nation  of  its  future  pro- 
ductive citizens  who  contribute  in  a  posi- 
tive way  to  the  progress  of  our  society  is 
unthinkable.  To  deny  these  students  of 
their  rightful  place  to  society  is  deplor- 
able. 

The  school  lunch  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year  provides  the  mechanism 
to  provide  every  needy  child  a  nutritious 
lunch.  I  worked  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  supporting  this  legislation. 
It  is  good  legislation  and  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see  that  no 
school  child  goes  without  lunch.  The 
legislation  delegates  to  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  carry  out  this  program  with- 
m  certain  guidelines  that  assures  par- 
ticipation of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
funds. 

Through  Inflationary  pressures  experi- 
enced In  recent  months,  we  have  experi- 
enced some  radical  Increases  In  school 
limch  costs  In  various  areas.  School  lunch 
directors  from  37  States  have  voiced 
their  concern  with  proposed  USDA  regu- 
lations that  assure  an  allocation  of  at 
least  30  cents  per  lunch  for  every  needy 
child  fed  under  this  program. 

Understandably,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  responded  to  their  con- 
stituencies' protest  In  submitting  this 
resolution.  It  is  apparent  from  the  testi- 
mony presented  in  committee  hearings 
that  inequities  will  exist  imder  these  pro- 


iTosed  regulations  and  additional  funds 
are  needed. 

I  fully  support  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  this  program  and  am  confident 
our  appropriations  system  will  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  program. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  again  Uke 
to  make  It  clear  that  there  has  been  no 
effort  on  the  pcut  of  the  administration 
that  I  know  of  to  deny  anyone  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches.  To  the  contrary, 
that  there  has  been  an  mcrease. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  per- 
haps the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  look  into  this  entire  program,  to 
see  whether  It  is  being  properly  admin- 
istered in  the  States,  to  see  whether  the 
fimds  are  being  properly  expended  In  the 
States,  and  to  see  whether  we  might 
modernize  and  bring  the  program  up  to 
date.  I  feel,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
other  Senators  who  also  feel  that  per- 
haps, as  we  continue  to  add  and  add  and 
add,  we  should  take  a  good,  long  look  at 
the  total  program,  whether  It  be  section 
4.  section  11.  or  the  aiTeclal  section  32 
funds.  I  believe  that  some  of  us  will  be 
pursuing  this  effort;  to  determine:  Are 
the  funds  being  properly  spent?  Are  they 
going  to  the  children  who  should  have 
these  free  and  reduced  price  lunches? 

To  me.  that  Is  the  Important  question. 

I  repeat,  what  we  are  voting  on  here 
today,  as  I  imderstand  it,  will  be  the 
question  of  whether  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Agriciiltural  Conmilt- 
tee  should  have  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  this. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands that  I  was  not  saying  it  was  a 
question  of  whether  we  feed  or  not  feed 
children  but  Is  a  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. I  felt  that  we  had  established  an 
adequate  precedent  covering  that  mat- 
ter. So  I  think  that  we  are  both  on  the 
same  wavelength. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are.  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  refresh- 
ing experience. 

Mr.  DOLE.  For  both  of  us.  yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognlMd 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  short  weeks.  Americans  will  once 
again  be  observing  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  American  abundance  and  oppor- 
tunity. We  all  will  be  giving  thanks  for 
the  many  and  varied  blessings  that  our 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  this  great  Na- 
tion. Yet  Thanksgiving  of  1971  will  be 
simply  a  cruel  Joke  to  many  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  Americans.  And  more 
cruel  still  is  the  empty  promise  made 
nearly  2  years  ago  by  Prerident  Richard 
Nixon.  The  White  House  promised  that 
by  Thanksgiving  of   1970.  every  needy 
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school  child  would  receive  a  free  or  i«- 
duced  price  school  lunch.  Well,  that  par- 
ticular Thanksgiving  is  gone.  And  to- 
day, the  Senate  faces  an  lmp<u-tant  de- 
cision on  whether  this  body's  own 
promises  will  be  fulfilled  or  whether  we 
shall  allow  an  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  mockery  of  congres- 
sional mandate. 

That  mandate  is  clear:  That  needy 
schoolchildren  be  fed  in  order  to  learn 
and  grow  up  with  strong  bodies  and  In- 
quiring minds. 

Today's  crisis  In  the  American  school 
lunch  program  is  especially  saddening, 
because  it  has  been  repeated  so  many 
times  during  the  past  2  years.  It  is  a 
crisis  not  only  of  hungry  children  in 
schools  which  will  not  t>e  able  to  afford 
to  feed  them,  but  of  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  not  getting  any 
help  whatsoever  from  our  family  feed- 
ing programs,  'nils  situation  is  all  the 
more  cruel  because  we  could  eradicate 
hunger  and  malnutrition  from  this  Na- 
tion without  raising  anotho-  bushel  of 
wheat  or  harvesting  another  ecu'  of  com. 
Children  who  are  malnourished  will  grow 
to  maturity  permanently  handicapped 
and  unable  to  nmke  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth  and  well-being 
of  our  country.  Ilils  is  a  well-docu- 
mented fact,  one  which  our  natlmal 
leadership  is  all  too  slow  to  grasp.  I  have 
dozens  of  pages  of  reports  and  studies 
which  strcmgly  indicate  that  malnutri- 
tion during  the  formative  years  of  life 
can  rob  a  youngster  of  20  percent  of  his 
God-given  mental  abilities — brain  power 
which  can  never  be  fully  regained.  This 
must  not  be  tolerated  in  a  country  which 
takes  pride  in  human  life  and  in  its  good 
business  sense.  Malnutrition  clearly  In- 
terferrs  with  a  child's  ability  to  learn. 
As  all  too  many  teachers  can  attest,  a 
hungry  child  is  listless,  lacks  curiosity 
and  cannot  respond  to  mental  stimula- 
tion. And  if  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
malnutrition  brealcs  down  a  child's  re- 
sistence  to  disease — causing  him  to  miss 
school  more  often.  These  poor  children 
are  doubly  damned — damned  by  a  seem- 
ingly uncaring  government  and  by  a 
combination  of  factors  owing  to  malnu- 
trition which  eventually  will  drag  them 
down  for  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  relate  a 
story  about  my  own  State.  In  South 
Carolina,  we  have  had  one  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  finest,  school  lunch  programs 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  led  the 
Nation  in  the  percentage  of  all  school- 
children participatmg  m  the  school  lunch 
program  and  In  the  free  and  reduced  cost 
program.  This  has  been  an  uphill  fight, 
but  through  dedicated  leadership  of  our 
.■school  lunch  supervisor.  Miss  Kathleen 
Gaston,  and  because  of  the  determina- 
tion of  school  ofSclals  throughout  the 
State,  we  were  succeeding.  Now.  I  am  told 
that  if  the  propooed  new  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged.  South 
Carolina  will  lose  as  much  as  $9.8  million 
in  funds  which  were  expected  to  have 
gone  into  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  program. 

Just  yesterday,  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina  passed  a  Joint  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  to  restore  the  program  to 


full  fimding.  No  one  can  accuse  South 
Carolinians  of  denying  food  to  needy 
youngsters.  No  fuzzyheaded  bureaucrat 
over  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  ever  look  down  his  nose  at  our  State 
and  say  we  have  not  tried.  In  fact,  have 
not  tried  harder  than  anyone. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  people  of 
America  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  began  asking  President  Nixon 
what  has  become  of  the  lofty  promises 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  m  America  Itself 
for  aU  time.  It  is  our  duty  to  aisk  this 
administration  why  it  is — in  effect — cut- 
ting back  on  the  food  stamp  program  by 
denymg  expansion  of  this  food  assistance 
to  counties  which  want  It.  More  than  180 
counties  are  waiting  in  line  to  switch 
from  Ooyemment  surplus  oommodities 
to  food  stamps.  But  the  administration  is 
sasing  no,  because  tmy  expansion  would 
piuh  the  program  beyond  its  budgeted 
level.  And  apparoitly.  the  administration 
feels  it  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible  to 
feed  hungry  Americans  and  little 
children. 

We  have  every  right  to  ask  why  this 
administration  allows  its  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  shortchange  the  poor  with 
a  commodity  food  program  which  does 
not  meet  minimum  nutritional  needs. 
The  DQ;>artment's  distribution  guide 
promises  to  distribute  37  pounds  of  food 
per  month.  But  In  fiscal  1971  only  27 
poimds  were  given  out — ^meaning  that 
the  recipients  got  about  half  of  the  nu- 
tritional requirements  set  by  our  own 
Government  as  minimal  standards. 

TbUs  Congress  should  demand  to  know 
why  hundreds  of  applications  from 
States  and  oounttes  were  rejected  as  the 
budget  cutters  wiped  out  the  supplemen- 
tal food  program,  a  program  which  was 
an  outstanding  and  resoimding  success 
m  South  Carolina.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  should  ask,  and  be  told,  what- 
ever happened  to  the  National  Nutrition 
Survey  which  documented  the  bleak  facts 
about  malnutrition  in  our  country:  about 
the  findings  of  a  special  report  prepared 
by  the  then  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the 
cost  of  malnutrition  to  the  American 
economy;  and  to  the  West  Paint  study 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  White  House, 
all  dramatically  pointing  out  that  there 
is  hunger  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  these  things 
be  considered  as  we  decide  today  upon 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157.  I.  person- 
ally, urgently  request  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALldADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly rise  to  express  my  profound  ad- 
miration to  the  leadership  and  to  the  very 
dlstlngtiished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talkadox)  on  this  serious  issue — provid- 
ing adequate  nutritious  lunches  for  the 
schoolc^iildren  of  America. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
disgraceful  than  living  in  this  land  of 
agricultural  abundance,  great  wealth, 
and  great  ix>wer,  and  trying  to  save  a  few 
pennies  on  the  school  lunch  program  that 


Is  needed  to  provide  nutritious  meals  for 
the  schoolchildren  of  this  coimtry  when 
we  know  beyond  any  doubt,  based  xxpaix 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a 
member,  and  based  on  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  that  mlUlons  of  needy 
American  children  are  being  denied  the 
nutritious  lunch  they  need  for  their 
health  and  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
learn  m  school. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
area  in  which  those  savings  are  more 
reprehensible  and  less  Justifiable  than 
in  the  area  of  attempting  to  save  money 
at  the  expense  of  a  child's  health  or  to 
save  money  at  the  expense  of  a  child's 
capacity  to  learn. 

For  that  reason  I  rise  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  power- 
ful leadership  in  bringing  this  Joint  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Joint 
resolution  will  be  passed.  I  had  submitted 
an  earlier,  more  liberal  proposal,  which 
I  would  have  preferred.  However,  I  real- 
ize at  this  point  that  it  has  little  or  no 
chance  of  enactment.  So,  I  do  not  intend 
to  press  It.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  recommended  by 
the  Conunlttee  aa  Agricultiire  and  For- 
estry is  an  Important  and  fimdamental 
step  forward. 

I  am  pleased  to  jom  in  its  support,  and 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Taukadgi),  first  introduced  legislation 
last  we^.  I  Joined  as  a  co^xmaor  of  his 
proposal.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 
I  would  like  to  commend  his  diligence  and 
concern  to  assure  that  needy  children 
receive  meals  guaranteed  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

The  August  13  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  soon  to 
be  implemented,  would  so  harm  schools 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, it  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to  act 
to  set  higher  mlnlmiim  payment  rates. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  were  aston- 
ished and  deeply  dismayed  by  the  new 
regulations.  They  would  not  only  prevmt 
a  reported  2  million  children  who  have 
never  received  federally  guaranteed  meals 
from  being  fed  this  year,  they  also  would 
jeopardize  existing  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  thousands  of  schools,  and  may 
force  some  out  of  the  program. 

Statistics  from  my  own  State  indicate 
that  the  Aug\ist  13  regulations  would 
create  a  school  lunch  deficit  of  nearly 
$90,000  for  the  city  of  Duluth.  In  Min- 
neapolis, the  estimated  loss  is  $800,000 
and  on  a  statewide  basis  for  Minnesota  a 
$2-milUon  deficit  is  expected. 

Minnesota  Is  not  the  only  State  that 
would  be  hiirt  by  the  new  regulations.  A 
recent  survey  by  t^ie  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  rqxirts:  Cali- 
fornia would  lose  $9  miUion:  Oklahoma, 
more  than  $1  million:  Maasachusett*. 
$3.2  million;  Georgia.  $6  millloa:  Maine. 
$1.3  milUon:  Ohio,  $5.5  mUUon — and  so 
on  throughout  the  country- 

On  September  28.  1971.  the  Washing- 
ton Star  disclosed : 

A  number  of  acbool  districts  srs  raportad 
to  b«  abandoning  t2>«  MdMXH  luneh  profrsm 
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or  ooDsldwrlxtg  nacb  a  move.  Tb«7  induda: 
Albuquerqiw,  New  Ifozloo;  Brldi«q>ort,  Cou* 
DMtiout:  and.  Buffalo.  New  York. 

Unquestionably,  Coogress  muBt  act  to 
remedy  this  critical  sltuaticfi,  and  to  ful- 
fill the  legislative  guarantee  to  needy 
children  clearly  expressed  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  May  14, 
1970. 

Although  payment  rates  have  been  es- 
tablished by  Federal  regulations  In  the 
past,  Immediate  action  to  fulfill  the  word 
of  Congress  to  provide  meals  to  needy 
children,  and  to  alleviate  the  serious 
crisis  within  our  schools — Is  so  essentiaS 
we  cannot  allow  this  Issue  to  rest  on 
precedent  alone. 

It  Is  evident  that  time  limits  for  feed*- 
ing  needy  children,  imposed  by  Congress 
in  Public  Law  91-248,  have  not  beea 
interpreted  literally  by  the  admlnlstra^ 
tlon.  All  needy  children  were  assured 
lunches  by  January  1,  1971.  Perhaps  It 
is  that  the  law  lacks  an  effective  mecha- 
nism to  assure  that  eligible  children  an 
fed  free  and  reduced  price  meals. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  would 
make  perfectly  clear  that  the  Congreas 
does  mean  to  feed  our  needy  children 
this  year.  And  I  hope  it  will  also  provide 
the  mechanism  to  fulfill  our  promise  to 
these  yoimgsters. 

While  some  administration  budget  ofB- 
clals  may  think  the  Federal  Qovemment 
cannot  afford  to  carry  out  its  promises 
to  low-income  children,  surely  we  have 
the  resources  to  see  that  these  young- 
sters receive  one  decent  meal  a  day. 

Can  we  think  that  guaranteeing  loans 
to  Lockheed,  building  spsK^e  shuttles,  or 
developing  Inessential  weapons  systenw, 
are  more  important  than  the  children 
who  represent  a  good  part  of  our  coun- 
try's future.  In  fact,  these  children  are  a 
national  resource  as  precious  as  any  I 
know. 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  can  ignore  ovr 
promises  to  them.  Moreover.  I  do  net 
believe  we  can  pass  the  cost  of  school 
lunch  funding  on  to  the  States  or  to 
schools. 

Whether  we  agree  that  revenue  shar- 
ing is  the  answer,  I  think  the  Congrets 
and  the  administration  are  united  fei 
searching  for  a  solution  to  the  fiscal 
crises  in  State  governments.  Now,  would 
we  ask  that  they  spend  more  money->- 
mlllions  more — to  pay  for  school 
lunches? 

We  see  evidence  in  the  findings  of  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  EducationiU 
Opportunity  of  a  parallel  crisis  in  school 
finance.  This  year  we  have  had  ttie 
largest  number  of  school  bond  issues*— 
and  the  largest  nxmiber  of  bond  rejec- 
tions— in  our  country's  history. 

Millions  of  taxpayers  in  the  Unltgd 
States  are  deeply  troubled  that  they  can 
no  longer  afford  to  support  even  htutc 
school  functions — such  as  libraries  aild 
cafeteria — unless  budget  deficits  are  sB- 
levlated.  While  these  deficits  are  caus#d 
primarily  by  factors  other  than  schopl 
lunch — increasing  outli^s  for  meals  only 
would  aggravate  the  desperate  situation 
our  schools  are  In. 

I  believe  we  must  not  only  assure  tli|it 
every  needy  child  will  receive  a  free  Or 
reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 9  (rf  the  National  School  Lunch  A«t, 
but  also  alleviate  the  financial  burdgn 


on  the  States  and  local  schools  In  pro- 
viding nutritious  meals  for  all  school- 
children. 

Mr.  President,  these  objectives  merit 
prompt  action  by  Congress. 

However,  foremost  among  these  must 
be  assuring  that  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  clarified  and  strengthened 
so  that  needy  children  can — and  will — 
be  fed  this  year. 

We  are  already  a  year  behind  In  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  that  law.  Many 
children  have  suffered  needlessly.  Some 
of  their  losses  we  can  remedy.  Others — 
physical  and  educational — may  be  ir- 
reparable. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  any 
more  tragedies  of  this  kind.  And  it  is 
both  our  legislative  and  human  respon- 
sibility to  do  so  without  delay. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  recognizes 
that  responsibility,  and  I  hope  that  the 
administration  wUl  cooperate  in  seeing 
it  is  met. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcnn  Vermont  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  wonder  why  I  am  so 
concerned  over  the  school  lunch  progrtun 
at  tills  time  inasmuch  as  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  it 
fully  for  as  long  as  I  shall  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  over  the 
handling  of  the  program.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  heard  from  a  school  lunch  director 
in  Vermont  who  stated  that  her  school 
could  not  get  the  money  which  they 
were  entitled  to  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

After  a  little  time,  it  appeared  that 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  State  office 
had  a  press  conference.  At  the  confer- 
ence, as  reported  by  the  press : 

Several  state  officials  charged  Friday  that 
some  poor  Vermont  scboolclilldren  will  go 
hungry  In  claaa'ooma  this  year  because  the 
administration  of  President  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
has  subverted  the  Intent  of  a  congressional 
appropriation  for  hot  lunches. 

This  story  appeared  in  several  of  our 
State  papers.  I  wlU  read  an  excerpt 
from  a  story  appearing  in  another  news- 
paper, and  this  is  dated  September  18. 
The  story  reads  in  part: 

According  to  Sdward  Pablan  and  Bdward 
Byan  of  the  Education  Department  and 
Steve  Rose  of  Legal  Aid.  the  reduction  Is  the 
result  of  an  order  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  funds  the  program. 

The  officials  stressed  that  Congress  bad 
appropriated  funds  for  the  program  which 
the  USDA  Is  now  forbidden  to  spend. 

These  stories  went  all  over  the  State. 
It  did  not  make  any  sense  to  me  inas- 
much as  the  school  lunch  allocation  for 
Vermont  was  $564,172  in  19T0  and 
$1,180,977  in  1971.  That  Is  an  increase  of 
112  percent.  There  had  been  a  9-percent 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  lunebes 
served  to  school  children  In  Vermont  and 
a  6-percent  decrease  in  t3ae  number  of 
lunches  that  were  served  to  poor  and 
needy  children  within  the  State. 

I  began  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 


These  decreases  In  lun^ies  served  to 
needy  children  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  in  one  selected  oocmty  had 
been  declared  eligible  for  free  ae  reduced 

price  lunches. 

I  was  advised  finally  that  a  letter  of 
credit  for  $156,000  had  been  sent  to  the 
State  and  was  not  being  used  by  the 
State.  Someone  somewhere  was  sitting  on 
it.  I  was  told  first  that  it  was  our  State 
ofBee. 

A  week  or  so  ago  I  had  people  from  the 
State  office  and  also  from  the  school 
lunch  program  downtown  come  to  my 
ofllce.  One  of  the  topnotch  people  from 
downtown  said: 

No,  I  guess  it  was  not  the  State  offloe.  R 
was  the  regional  office  that  held  up  the 
$158,000. 

I  do  not  know  who  was  sitting  on  it, 
but  In  the  meantime  they  were  glTtng  out 
false  stories  and  telling  the  pet^ile  of  the 
State  that  It  was  the  adminlstraaon 
which  had  stopped  their  children  from 
being  fed.  I  did  not  like  that  at  all. 

I  am  stUl  unable  to  get  the  facts.  I  am 
still  unable  to  find  out  why  the  cost  of 
the  school  lunches  went  up  several  times 
the  rate  of  the  inflation  Increase.  How- 
ever, I  also  believe  that  what  happened 
in  Vermont  is  also  happening  in  other 
States  of  the  Union  as  well.  People  are 
being  told  that  the  administration  is 
holding  up  this  money  and  keeping  it 
from  being  spent. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  vote 
for  every  dollar  necessary  to  feed  every 
kid  in  school  in  the  United  States, 
whether  a  child  is  poor,  of  middle  income 
or  even  from  well-to-do  families. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  laH>w  that  that  money  is  spent 
correctly.  I  want  to  luiow  that  the  people 
are  told  the  truth  about  it.  I  find  it  dlfll- 
cult  to  get  proper  estimates.  I  fed  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  get  proper  estimates.  That  is 
why  I  think  that  committee  should 
handle  this  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrubka)  has  already  assured  iis  that  the 
committee  would  undoubtedly  approve  an 
appropriation  for  whatever  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  program  in  full.  So.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  why  I  shall  vote  against 
this  resolution.  I  feel  that  the  bill  before 
us  is  not  the  way  to  handle  the  situation. 
It  is  an  appropriation. 

Only  the  day  before  yesterday  I  heard 
from  one  community  that  had  been  told 
there  would  be  no  money  available  for 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year,  and 
that  is  not  true. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  But  that  is  what  they 
are  being  told.  I  think  that  better  man- 
agement is  necessary.  I  do  not  question 
the  honesty  of  any  person  involved,  but 
do  feel  that  we  need  better  cost  oon- 
trols. 

I  agree  with  Uie  Senator  from  Kanwes 
(Mr.  Dots)  this  is  a  proper  subject  for 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  to  make  a 
complete  and  thorough  investigation. 
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The  PRK8IDINO  OlViCUK.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AXKXN.  I  yidd  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRS8IDIMO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  real  issue 
which  is  presented  here.  It  is  alleged  that 
speed  is  necessary  In  this  matter  because 
of  the  fact  that  certain  regulations  have 
been  proposed  and  they  are  being  mis- 
carried in  this  area. 

It  is  charged  by  some  that  the  issue  is 
whether  children  wlU  be  fed  or  not. 
whether  the  program  is  going  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  so  on.  Of  course,  that  is  all 
wrong.  Five  years  ago  we  had  a  budget 
of  $227  million  for  this  purpose  and  now 
it  Is  $782  million.  Itie  Department 
assured  us  they  will  spend  all  of 
that  $782  million.  They  have  explained  to 
the  committee  how  they  propose  to  do  it. 

If  the  legislative  committee  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  want  to  change  that 
policy  or  increase  the  amount,  or  do  any- 
thing with  the  poUcy,  that  it  their  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction.  However,  when  they 
go  over  to  the  field  of  approprlaticMiB  we 
reach  a  fundamental  proposition.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  resolution,  when  it  states: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  •  •  • 
use  so  much  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
section  33  of  the  act  •  •  •  ■«  may  be  neces- 
sary •  •  • 

For  purposes  in  the  act,  that  Is  ap- 
propriation language  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it. 

A  precedent  is  cited  in  the  bill  known 
as  Public  Law  92-32  which  we  enacted 
last  June  30.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
this  body  that  that  is  not  a  precedent 
applicable  to  this  situation.  I  will  read 
the  language  from  section  15(a)  of  that 
law  which  stated: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1971  not  to 
exceed  $35,000,000  from  section  33  funds. 

To  direct  a  Secretary  to  use  certain 
fimds  is  appropriation  language.  Or 
when,  however,  as  last  June.  Congress 
said  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
use  section  S2  funds,  another  step  is 
necessary,  to  wit,  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess, and  a  proper  appropriation  pursuant 
to  that  authority. 

There  is  another  thing  wrong  with  the 
resolution  and  that  is  that  it  Is  an  open- 
ended  resolution.  It  does  not  specify 
any  particular  sum  or  any  limit  thereon. 
The  way  we  are  able  to  control  expendi- 
tures Is  to  see  that  they  are  diverted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  declared. 
If,  after  resorting  to  the  apprcvriation 
process  the  figure  is  supplied,  and  if  the 
policy  of  CongreoB  is  changed  to  require 
more  money,  tliat  is  proper.  The  fact 
is,  we  will  get  more  money. 

In  the  last  5  years  we  Jumped  from 
$227  to  $782  mUllon. 

It  is  said  that  speed  is  of  the  essence. 
Speed  will  not  be  served  by  enacting  and 
approving  this  resolution.  Ttam  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  other  body  wUl 
consider  this  resolution  as  such  for  the 
very  reasons  outlined  so  spedflcally  and 
logloaUy  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  because  of  Igncalng  the  appro- 
prlattan  process.  Speed  wUl  be  served  if 
we  take  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on 


Ajvroprlatlons  in  the  regular  fashion, 
when  we  process  the  supplemental  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  other  body  and 
which  will  be  over  here  soon.  What  we 
should  do  Is  proceed  on  the  basis  that  we 
will  reject  this  resolution,  not  the  pro- 
gram, to  get  at  it  in  the  proper  and  log- 
ical way  and  the  program  will  go  forward 
in  the  range  of  $782  million  in  any 
event. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  me  say  that 
Mr.  Lyng,  when  he  came  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  explained  there  has 
been  some  confusion  by  reason  of  re- 
cent regulations,  but  here  is  what  he  said 
in  summary: 

Stticmabt 

Returning  to  our  August  13th  proposals 
on  the  distribution  of  cash  assistance  funds 
to  the  States,  we  would  want  to  emphasise 
these  points : 

FiTtt,  otir  proposals  are  not  designed  to 
save  funds.  We  expect  to  q>end  all  the  funds 
authorised  in  our  1073  appropriation  act. 

Second,  we  have  not  reduced  the  maximum 
rates  of  assistance  that  weire  authorized  for 
last  year. 

Third,  we  wiU  be  placing  a  flocM-  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  11  rates  on  a  Statewide 
basis  for  the  first  time — a  floor  that  Is  guar- 
anteed no  matter  how  much  expansion  a 
State  Is  able  to  achieve. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  continued  a  method  of  distributing 
funds  among  the  States  which — because  of 
the  vagaries  of  statistical  apportionment 
formulas — allowed  some  States  a  "funding 
feast"  whUe  other  States  suffered  from  a 
"funding  fanxlne". 

Finally,  we  want  to  re-empbasife  that  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  contemplated 
that  the  funding  of  the  program  would  be 
a  Joint  Federal.  State,  and  local  reeponslbU- 
Ity.  This  principle  was  re-affirmed  in  the  Pub- 
lic Law  91-348  amendments.  One  of  those 
amendments  required,  beginning  this  fiscal 
year  that  all  States  put  State  tax  revenues 
Into  the  program.  It  also  provided  that  States 
should  disburse  these  tax  revenues  In  a  man- 
ner that  would  concentrate  them  on  assist- 
ance to  the  neediest  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  we  will  have  expediency 
if  we  revert  to  the  regular  conventional 
appropriation  process,  as  opposed  to  the 
unauthorized,  unorthodox,  and  improper 
fashion  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157 
which  would  pennlt  Federal  support  of 
the  school  hmch  program  to  continue  at 
its  present  level. 

Twenty-five  jrears  ago.  In  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  original  school  limch  bill 
in  the  Senate,  my  distingulBhed  colleague 
Senator  Axkhv  pointed  out  how  ^ort- 
sij^ted  we  were  as  a  Nation  to  willingly 
spend  about  tSOO  billion  on  World  War  n 
and  then  quibble  and  debate  and  argue 
whether  we  as  a  nation  could  afford  to 
spend  $50  to  $100  minion  oa  a  feeding 
program  for  our  children.  He  termed 
the  health  and  capaUlitles  of  those 
same  dilldren  as  the  best  and  first  line 
of  defense  for  Amorica.  I  have  been  re- 
minded at  his  statement  by  the  rescdutioQ 
we  are  debating  today. 

Public  Law  91-348  passed  In  1970  man- 
dated that  all  children  in  need  should 
receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  8id>- 
ddlaed  by  the  Fedenl  Government.  Now 
the  Dq?«j-tment  of  A^culture  is  propos- 
ing that  the  burden  of  funding  these  pro- 
grams fall  more  heavily  on  the  aheady 
overtordened    States.    If   len   Fsderal 


funds  are  available,  then  In  order  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  lundies,  more  State 
and  local  school  district  funds  will  have 
to  be  made  available.  Itie  effect  of  the 
proposed  retulations  Is  to  remove  a  rel- 
atively high  reimbursement  ceiling  and 
replace  that  with  a  relatively  low  reim- 
bursement fioor. 

The  State  of  Illinois  alone  stands  to 
lose  about  $7  million,  or  30  cents  per 
meal,  this  year  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  these  proposed 
new  regulations.  It  is  almost  Impossible 
for  the  State  to  make  up  that  difference 
at  this  point.  These  regulations  cause  an 
even  greater  hardship  because  they  were 
announced  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
(H?ening  of  school.  Clearly,  it  Is  impossible 
for  a  State  or  school  district  to  budget 
for  a  whole  year  on  a  few  days'  notice. 

In  addition,  many  mates  will  suffer, 
because  they  will  now  be  prevented  from 
shifting  funds  between  programs.  In  Illi- 
nois, our  fiourtshing  breakfast  program 
will  have  its  funding  cut  in  half  during 
the  school  year  if  these  regulations  be- 
c(«ne  effective. 

Therefore,  today  I  strongly  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
rise  in  the  Senate  and  begin  our  remarks 
by  complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  brings  a  bill  before  us. 
I  suspect  that  sometimes  our  hearts  are 
much  more  in  those  compliments  than 
other  times. 

But  today  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  will  accept  the  full- 
ness of  heart  with  which  I  thank  him; 
thank  ^Im  for  assuming  the  leadership 
in  finally  coming  to  grips  vrlth  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  us  since  1962  and  that 
has  been  crying  for  Just  such  leada'sMp. 
He  is  moving  decisively,  in  his  role  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  to  see  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  feeding  hungry  chil- 
dren is  heard  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  He  deserves  the  pro- 
found thanks  of  all  of  us  who  have 
with  such  frustratingly  meager  results 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  Department 
of  Agrtcultmre. 

Since  the  proposed  new  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  an- 
nounced on  August  13. 1971, 1  have  heard 
from  many  schools  In  Michigan  and  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  pro- 
testing this  ba(±ward  stQ)  at  a  time  when 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  more 
of  Michigan's  needy  children  with  a 
scho<^  lunch. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  rescdu- 
tlon  which  directs  the  Secretaiy  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  section  32  funds  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  assure  every  needy 
child  of  free  or  reduced  price  launches, 
until  a  Bupplemoital  aK>ropriatlon  may 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  This  step  \s 
evidently  required  to  make  a  reality — a 
year  late — of  the  President's  promise  to 
see  that  by  Thanksgtving  we  would  be 
feeding  all  hungiy  daUdrcn.  Certainly  It 
is  reqrdred  so  ttiat  the  people  of  this 
coimtty  may  btiieve  that  their  Oovcra- 
mcnt  wm  deliver  on  Its  pmmlie. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mir.  Prastdant,  Z  Join 
with  Senafcur  TiOJUBGai  and  ottier  MNn- 
bers  of  this  body  in  urging  that  Senate 
Joint  Beeohitlcn  157  be  adopted  so  as  to 
insure  that  the  intention  of  Congress  as 
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well   M   the   purpose   of   the   NaUoiatl 
Scbool  Lunch  Act  Is  carried  out.  i 

I  wu  quite  surprlMd  when  I  dfc- 
ocTered  that  the  Department  of  Agrlctl- 
ture  had  issued  proposed  regulations  diar- 
ing  the  coQffreasional  recess  which  de- 
duced the  rdmburaement  rate  per  mtal 
to  35  cents  In  view  of  the  fact  that  ttie 
average  cost  of  meals  is  somewhere  above 
50  cents  per  meal.  This  action  was  par- 
ticularly surprising  in  view  of  the  earlier 
Presidential  commitment  Insuring  that 
every  needy  child  in  this  country  receif  e 
a  free  or  reduced-price  meal  by  Thanlca- 
giving  1970. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  minor- 
ity groups,  to  school  lunch  supporten, 
and  other  allies  of  the  poor  to  witness  tUe 
kind  of  retreat  this  administration  Is 
adopting  toward  the  school  lunch  pr«^ 
gram.  If  these  proposed  regiUatlons  are 
permitted  to  take  effect,  our  school  lunc^ 
program  In  Nevada  will  be  very  hard  hit 
and  expansion  drastically  curtailed.  The 
lunch  program  in  Nevada  is  really  Just 
getting  off  the  ground  in  our  largest 
county,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cut  back  on  their 
financial  contribution  at  this  crucial 
time.  It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  adminlstratioci 
had  made  a  strong  and  firm  commitment 
to  hungry  children  throughout  tile 
Nation. 

So  I  strongly  urge  that  this  resolutioti 
be  adopted  today  and  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture  re- 
evaluate the  proposed  regulation  in  Ugtit 
of  the  action  taken  by  this  body  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rH|B 
today  to  express  my  concern  over  the  ac- 
tions which  the  Nation  has  witnessed  ]|i 
the  past  several  montlis  with  regard  (jo 
the  Implementation  of  the  school  lundi 
program. 

The  Congress  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  It  is  willing  and  eager  to  support  tlie 
priority  of  this  administration  for  assur- 
ing that  no  child  wUl  have  to  learn  on  aqy 
empty  stomach.  The  strong  support  for 
this  policy  during  the  last  part  of  the  pre- 
vious school  year  made  the  distribution  of 
thousands  of  lunches  to  needy  children 
a  reality.  Local  school  districts  were  eli- 
cited at  the  prospects.  They  began  to  gear 
their  programs  to  expansion  and  innovar- 
tlon — to  an  emphasis  on  feeding  those 
most  in  need.  They  were  receiving  ade- 
quate assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  first  time  were  able 
to  do  what  they  should  have  done  yeais 
ago. 

Encouraged  by  the  levels  of  Federal 
support  in  the  last  school  year,  these  local 
districts  and  State  coordinating  agencies 
developed  programs  for  this  school  year 
which  dramatically  included  more  of  the 
Nation's  poor  children.  In  addition,  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  last  year 
provided  a  clear  legislative  mandate  to 
support  administration  efforts  to  fee4 
poor  children  in  the  public  schools.  "Any 
child  who  is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  has  an  annual  Income  not  above 
the  applicable  famUy-slae  income  levti 
set  forth  in  the  Income  poverty  guldelinee 
shall  be  servtd  meals  free  or  at  a  reduced 
cost."  The  key  phrase  was: 

Shall  be  Mrred  mesla  free  or  ftt  s  reduced 
coat. 


Tills  is  now  law,  and  the  State  and 
local  agencies  are  willing  and  eager  to 
comply  with  this  law. 

But  suddenly,  we  seem  to  have  wit- 
nessed a  change  of  heart.  The  States  and 
the  Congress  are  now  told  that  they  must 
accept  restricting  guidelines,  because  the 
funding  for  the  school  lunch  program  at 
its  present  level  is  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
high  demand.  We  are  now  told  that  we 
must  pull  back  in  our  efforts  to  feed  every 
hungry  child,  or  else  place  the  cost  bur- 
den on  the  already  overburdened  local 
commimlties.  With  the  tremendous 
spending  deficits  which  most  inner-city 
school  systems  are  sxistainlng,  and  the 
pressure  on  rural  areas  Just  to  provide 
education  and  facilities,  the  added  finan- 
cial responsibility  which  the  Department 
would  place  on  these  systems  cannot  be 
accepted  or  honored. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  the 
States  were  receiving  12  cents  reimburse- 
ment for  every  regular  lunch  and  42 
cents  reimbursement  rate  for  free 
lunches.  The  rates  which  are  to  become 
effective  would  reduce  the  rates  to  5 
cents  for  every  regular  lunch  and  30 
cents  for  every  free  or  reduced-price 
meal.  Added  to  this  is  the  restriction 
pl{u;ed  on  the  use  of  section  32  funds. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  the  leg- 
islature passed  last  year  a  meet  far- 
reaching  law.  It  would  Insure  a  free 
lunch  to  every  child  enrolled  in  a  school 
in  the  State  by  the  fall  of  1973.  With  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government  this  pro- 
gram was  moving  forward  with  speed  and 
promise.  With  the  new  regulations,  how- 
ever, disaster  is  presently  facing  the  pro- 
grams already  in  effect.  Not  only  will  the 
communities  have  to  pay  approximately 
13  cents  per  free  lunch,  but  the  State 
will  not  be  able  to  use  section  32  f imds  for 
the  purchase  of  much  needed  equipment 
in  order  to  bring  more  schools  into  the 
program.  Last  year  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance funds  were  doubled  by  the  use  of 
some  section  32  moneyu  which  exten- 
sively expanded  the  program.  With  1,305 
schools  In  the  State  without  any  lunch- 
room facilities  or  central  kitchens  what- 
soever, such  funds  are  es^ntlal.  The 
new  regulations,  however,  place  a  freeze 
on  section  32  fimds.  They  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  need  for  funds  under 
section  11,  and  will  be  used  once  the  ex- 
penditures can  be  determined,  probably 
some  time  in  August  of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed over  the  retrogressive  role  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  present 
situation.  It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  Department  has  flatly  refused 
to  fund  the  school  lunch  program  at  a 
level  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  schoolchildren.  Over  the  stren- 
uous objections  of  Members  of  Congress, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  alike,  the  Department  has  pre- 
ferred to  use  Its  resources  to  benefit  the 
producers  rather  than  the  consumers. 
Ttie  numerous  hearings  held  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  not  made  a  significant  im- 
pression on  the  Department.  I  can  only 
hope  that  our  poeitlve  action  today  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolutloii  157  will  bring 
with  it  the  force  and  Impetus  needed  to 


cause  a  change  of  heart  and  a  chance  in 
I>ollcy. 

It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind,  and 
particularly  keeping  in  mind  tbe  needs  at 
the  millions  of  children  between  tbe  agst 
of  6  and  10  wlio  must  so  to  school  each 
day  with  empty  stomacbs.  that  I  urge 
support  for  this  reaolutioo  and  a  speedy 
implementation  of  a  full  and  effective 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  Senate  today  adopt  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  157  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilture  to  restore  cutbacks 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  with  Georgia's  senior  Sen- 
ator, HxUfAH  E.  Taukadgb. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  administra- 
tion announced  regulations  proposing  to 
cut  the  Federal  school  lunch  program  by 
approximately  20  percent.  In  the  case 
of  many  Georgia  school  systems,  this 
would  require  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  from  every 
comer  of  the  country  and  an  Investiga- 
tion was  immedlattiy  commenced.  The 
legislation  was  introduced  last  week,  and 
has  been  brought  before  the  Senate  with 
uncommon  speed.  This  is  a  testimonial 
not  only  to  the  urgency  which  the  Senate 
attaches  to  the  issue,  but  also  to  the  lead- 
ership furnished  by  Senator  Talmadgk 
and  his  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  school  lunch  program  was  estab- 
lished during  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
by  the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Its  benefits  have  been  extended  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  children  of  all 
races  and  creeds  in  bad  times  as  well  as 
good. 

It  has  served  the  coimtry  weU  and 
should  be  sustained  at  not  less  than  cur- 
rent levels. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  Senator  Talmadgk  in  supporting 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  a  resolution 
that  will  help  assure  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  to  all  needy  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoao  a 
statement  I  made  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  revised  regulations  for  the 
school  lunch  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  f(dlows: 
Stateksnt  bt  Sknator  Cass  on  Rbtiskd  Dt- 

PAXTMENT  or  ACUCVLTmU  RXOtTLATIONa  FOB 

School  Lttnch  Phogkam 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  revised 
Scbool  Lunch  Program  regulatlona  will  not 
serve  the  needs  of  our  nation's  needy  chil- 
dren. The  Department's  regulations  create  a 
subsidy  for  children  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase lunches  at  the  eipense  of  those  who 
cannot  pay  for  lunchee.  In  creating  this  form 
of  subsidy,  the  Department  of  AgrlcultnTe 
has  destroyed  tbe  OezlbUlty  In  the  Liineh 
Program  that  aUowed  State  officials  to  feed 
low  income  school  children  properly.  In 
short,  the  revised  regulations  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  where  the  need  U 
greatest,  a  regulative  action  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Because  of  these  regiUatlons,  new  and  D0e- 
essary  programs  will  be  serlovuly  set  back. 
The  School  Breakfast  Program  will  be  espe- 
cially hard  hit  In  New  Jereey.  This  prOftam 
benedtted  from  the  transfer  of  funds  tiota 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  now  probibttad 
under  the  new  Agriculture  Departmeat  regu- 
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Utlons.  New  Jersey  planned  to  expand  this 
program  so  that  school  children  who  came 
to  school  hungry  would  have  a  nutritionally 
adequate  morning  meal. 

Eiducators  tiave  pointed  out  that  children 
who  come  to  class  hungry  are  poor  learners. 
New  Jersey  was  preparing  to  add  twenty  five 
schools  to  the  brealcXast  program,  aUowlng 
them  to  serve  an  additional  10.000  low  la- 
come  children.  Now  this  cannot  be  done. 
Some  schools  have  Implemented  a  stop  gap 
measure.  OhUdren  are  being  fed  luncheon  as 
early  m  10  aju.  in  tlie  monrlng,  in  an  effort 
to  make  one  meal  do  for  two. 

Another  program  seriously  affected  by 
budgetary  cutbacks  is  the  Stieclal  Pood  Serv- 
ice Program.  This  program  helps  pre-school 
children  In  day  care  and  child  care  centers. 
We  initiated  this  program  last  year  and  un- 
der It  we  were  able  to  assist  S.OOO  chUdren 
from    low   income   families   In   New   Jersey. 

There  are  over  160,000  pre-school  children 
of  such  families  In  New  Jersey.  The  restric- 
tions mean  that  New  Jersey  will  be  able  to 
serve  only  an  additional  1,600  of  them  this 
year. 

At  the  same  time  that  new  fxinds  are  being 
restricted,  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  not  authorize  the  use  of  existing 
money  that  was  left  over  from  the  Emergency 
Summer  Lunch  Program.  Joined  by  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  I  strongly  supported 
the  release  of  funds  earlier  this  year  to  feed 
children  during  the  Summer  months.  We 
succeeded  In  thU  effort  but.  because  we  had 
a  late  start.  $300,000  remained  unexpended 
In  the  program  In  New  Jersey.  If  this  money 
were  released  to  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey 
could  feed  twice  the  number  of  needy  pre- 
school chUdren.  I  am  writing  to  Budget  Di- 
rector Oeorge  Shxiltz  urging  him  to  release 
this  money  at  once. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  wUl  Join  me  In  this  effort  to  secure 
the  release  of  these  funds  as  they  have  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that  every  needy 
schoolchild  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  as  required  by  legislation 
which  this  Congress  enacted  last  year. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  for  his 
prompt  action  to  meet  a  crisis  situation 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

For  more  than  20  years,  we  in  Congress 
have  made  efforts  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tional levels  of  thousands  of  American 
schoolchildren.  Last  year.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Amendments,  we  took  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  hunger  among 
the  schoolchildren  of  our  Nation.  This 
action  came  in  response  to  extensive 
hearings  in  which  the  effects  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  on  children  and  tiieir 
educational  endeavors  were  widely  docu- 
mented. It  came  In  response  to  the  visits 
which  a  number  of  Senators,  including 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  myself, 
made  to  view  various  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  put  switions  where  our 
words  have  been. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  stand  or  to  see  a  program 
emasculated  by  administrative  regula- 
tions—regulations which  are  clearly  at 
odds  with  the  stated  intent  of  Congress. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties facing  our  Nation.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  need  for  budget-cutting  and 
restraint  in  spending.  But,  I  believe  that 


in  trimming  our  budget  we  must  follow 
some  set  of  priorities  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  those  priorities  place  children  In 
need  of  a  hot  lunch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list. 

The  administration  has  claimed  that 
its  proposed  regulations  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  school 
lunch  funds  among  the  States.  I  sympa- 
thize with  their  objective.  But.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  reductions  which  will  occur 
in  the  school  lunch  program  if  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  allowed  to  go  into 
effect  are  the  correct  way  to  achieve 
equity. 

Furthermore,  the  timing  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  new  regu- 
lations was  shameful.  The  new  proposals 
were  made  within  several  weeks  of  the 
time  school  was  scheduled  to  start,  at  a 
point  when  they  could  do  nothing,  but 
play  havoc  with  school  budgets.  As  one 
who  has  long  been  interested  in  advanced 
funding  which  would  allow  our  school 
districts  to  plan  aJiead.  I  resent  the  tim- 
ing on  the  issuance  of  these  regulations. 

Congress  moved  in  the  right  direction 
last  year  in  passing  the  National  School 
Act  Amendments.  It  also,  at  that  time, 
made  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
that  Nation.  I  believe  we  should  continue 
in  that  direction  and  honor  the  com- 
mitment which  we  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  wiilch  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  in  full  but  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  here  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  made  their  statements. 

The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  whether 
there  is  any  assurance  at  all  that  they 
would  spend  these  funds  under  the  reso- 
lution smd,  of  course,  there  is  not. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  for  these  5 
minutes  today  is  to  go  further  down  the 
line  and  discuss  the  administration's  de- 
cision not  to  implement  Public  Law  92- 
32,  section  6  and  Its  decision  to  Impoimd 
$20  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program.  We  can  appropriate  this 
money,  but  they  wUl  sit  on  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  pointed  out  some- 
times It  is  very  dllBcult  to  know  who  is 
sitting  on  it.  But  we  have  no  assurance 
in  this  field  that  if  and  when  we  appro- 
priate fimds  as  recommended — which  I 
think  we  will  and  I  hope  we  will — that 
the  administration  will  spend  it,  or  how 
they  will  spend  it,  or  whether  they  will 
withhold  it  here  or  spend  it  over  here. 
I  have  a  hunger  problem  which  we  are 
suffering  within  four  counties  in  my 
State  where  there  is  17-percent  unem- 
ployment. 

It  is  a  himger  problem.  The  people  are 
lined  up  in  tlie  streets.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  said  that  food  stamps  are 
going  to  be  sufficient.  But  they  ^re  not. 
A  great  number  of  people,  particularly 
people  living  on  social  security,  cannot 


afford  the  $80  to  buy  food  stamps.  They 
have  to  pay  their  rent  first.  They  have  to 
pay  for  heat  and  light,  so  they  have  a 
place  to  live.  There  are  hunger  lines  all 
over  SeatUe.  The  churches  In  four  coun- 
ties in  my  State  iiave  gotten  together  and 
are  distributing  free  food  at  35  check- 
points. There  are  pictures  in  the  news- 
papers two  or  three  times  a  week  showing 
the  people  lined  up.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $20  million  to  feed  people  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  1  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  the  administra- 
tion has  impounded  these  fimds  and  re- 
fuses to  use  them  to  feed  hungry  people. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  law  Is  clear.  We 
passed  a  bill,  before  we  recessed,  which 
provided  they  could  distribute  the  food 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
imder  a  food  stamp  program  or  under 
a  system  of  direct  distribution,  or  both. 

What  do  we  do  in  a  situation  like  that? 
I  think  Members  of  tliis  body  iiave  done 
a  great  Job  on  the  school  limch  program. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  programs  we  have  in 
the  United  States,  or  would  be  if  it  were 
administered  correcUy  and  they  spent 
the  money  Congress  appropriated.  This 
is  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, the  full  amoimt  which  was  appro- 
priated for  the  school  Iimch  program  will 
be  spent,  and  if  the  limit  is  raised  from 
30  to  40  cents,  or  whatever  we  make  it. 
then  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  expected  to  appropriate  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference.  However.  I  would 
like  to  know  who  withholds  funds  when 
they  get  out  of  Washington.  Somebody 
has  a  reason  for  it.  And  why  did  they  put 
the  blame  on  the  administration? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  "nie  ApproprlaticHis 
Committee  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  received  let- 
ters like  those  received  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  saying  "We  are  going  to 
spend  it, "  but  it  is  not,  or  it  is  malad- 
justed, or  something  happens. 

I  am  going  to  put  a  statement  in  the 
Rkcoro  which  deals  with  the  problem  we 
are  dealing  with  here — hunger.  I  have  a 
history  of  the  hunger  problem  smd  many 
documents  related  thereto.  I  have  letters 
In  the  same  tenor,  saying,  'We  are  going 
to  spend  it."  But  it  does  not  happen.  It 
the  money  and  says,  "We  want  it  spent 
Right  or  wrong,  if  Congress  appropriates 
the  money  and  says  "We  want  it  spent 
for  these  people,"  it  should  be  spent. 
There  are  some  rare  cases  where  tiie  ad- 
ministration should  impound  money,  but 
when  we  get  into  the  field  of  school  lunch 
and  hunger,  that  is  something  dse. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  talked 
about  time.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in 
this  case.  There  are  hunger  problems 
all  over.  When  one  is  hungry,  he  is  hun- 
gry, and  he  caimot  wait  while  eome  bu- 
reaucrat writes  letters  back  and  forth. 

I  think  we  have  here  the  finest  pro- 
gram concocted  In  the  United  States,  and 
I  include  Headstart  and  all  tbe  other 
programs  in  HEJW.  All  I  want  them  to 
do  at  OMB  Is  to  spend  the  money  we 
have  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

My  peoide  are  lined  up  this  very  week- 
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cud.  There  li  food  In  the  warehotises.  "the 
Seimtor  from  South  Carollzia  saw  thiit  2 
months  ago.  The  food  1«  stacked  txp.  In 
the  warehouses.  They  win  not  dlstrlUnte 
It  to  hungry  Deople.  What  good  Is  wrlt^g 
letters  back  and  forth? 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  workj^  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  C<»iimlttee  md 
Its  distinguished  chairman  In  expedltftig 
the  conslderatloii  of  Senate  Joint  Reio- 
lutlon  157  In  order  that  free  and  reduQed 
priced  lunches  will  continue  to  be  amll- 
able  to  schoolchildren. 

I  understand  deeply  the  frustratlpn 
felt  by  Senators  concerned  about  the 
question  of  hunger.  This  summer,  I  asloed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  imp^ 
ment  section  0  of  Public  Law  92-32.  T^ia 
provlslan  authorized  the  use  of  $20  miU- 
Ilon  of  section  32  funds  for  the  piirpose 
of: 

Oarrylzig  out  In  any  Area  of  tbe  UnltMl 
SUtM  direct  distribution  or  other  prograSLS. 
without  regard  to  tchether  auch  area  is  im- 
der  the  food  stamp  ■program  or  a  system  o/ 
direct  distribution,  to  provide,  In  tbe  ImsM- 
dlate  Ticlnlty  at  their  place  of  permanent 
residence,  either  directly  or  though  a  State 
or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate  diet  to 
needy  children  and  low-lnoome  persona  4e- 
termlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  a#n. 
from  general  and  continued  hunger  result- 
ing from  Inaufflclent  food.  Pood  made  avail- 
able to  needy  children  under  this  sectton 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  food  made  av»U- 
able  to  them  under  tbe  National  Sobpol 
Lunch  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  Whenever  any  program  Is  carried  ♦ut 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  tbrougta  any  State  or  Ideal 
welfare  agency,  he  la  authortsed  to  (>ay  kbe 
administrative  coets  Incurred  by  such  Stpite 
or  local  agency  carrying  out  such  progiam. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  kas 
flatly  refused  to  Implement  that  secHon 
of  the  law.  In  SeatUe.  Wash.,  Nelghb<rs- 
In-Need,  a  volimteer  church  group,  gftres 
donated  foods  to  8.000  people  a  week  ind 
turns  away  an  additional  12,000  hungry 
Americans.  We  have  a  hunger  crisl»  in 
my  State  that  the  food  stamp  progrsms 
cannot  meet.  We  have  documented  the 
fact  that  40  percent  of  the  people  ellgtt}le 
for  food  stamps  are  not  in  the  program, 
because  of  a  number  of  reasons,  basic 
of  which  is  a  lack  of  disposable  incoilie. 
They  cannot  afford  to  buy  food  stam|>s. 

These  are  the  new  poor  mpny  of  wh#m 
held,  until  recently,  high-pasrlng  J4bs 
and  were  respected  members  of  the  co^i- 
munity.  My  State  is  in  a  depression  abd 
yet  the  Agriculture  Department  refutes 
to  respond  with  commodities  or  free  food 
stamps  as  Public  Law  93-32  clearly  ptr- 
mits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  man  who  re- 
fuses to  take  the  answer  "no"  easty. 
especially  when  tha>,  "no"  means  tllat 
thousands  of  my  people  continue  to  s«f- 
fer  severe  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

After  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
refused  to  act,  I  amended  the  Lab^r- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  in  order  t^t 
$20  million  could  be  transferred  to  OBC>'s 
emergency  food  and  medical  scrvHes 
program.  This  $30  million  was  to  be  used 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  as  an 
emefganey  measure. 

What  happened  to  that  $30  mll^on 
that  waa  unanimously  approved  by  |be 
Congress  in  order  to  feed  htmgry  peoiie? 
Nothing. 

It  is  now  being  held  in  budgetary  re- 


serve. I  appealed  that  decision  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for,  in  tbe 
final  analysis,  he  is  in  charge  of  OMB. 
The  answer  I  got  back  was  the  same — 
no  relief,  no  implementation  of  either 
of  these  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  to 
aid  those  not  aided  tmder  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

It  Is  a  slap  at  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  wanted  today  to  tell  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  that  I  share  his  concern  about 
this  administration's  lack  of  concern  and 
Its  unwillingness  to  Implement  the  law 
as  passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  passed  the  law,  appropriated 
the  funds,  and  pleaded  for  action,  but 
nothing  has  happened  except  slight 
changes  in  regulations.  Tills  administra- 
tion seems  to  follow  an  economic  policy 
planned  to  cause  high  unemployment.  At 
the  very  least  it  oould  have  the  decency 
to  feed  the  victims  of  their  policies. 
Never  in  my  career  to  public  life  have  I 
seen  such  calloused  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  Oovemment  officials.  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  can  help  me  find  an  an- 
swer to  this  tragic  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Ricord  several  ar- 
ticles and  letters  on  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASHINOTON     StATC     LXCISLATT7KK, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  July  i,  1971. 
Bon.  WaaaxK  O.  BIagnuson. 
U.S.    Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dkax  Sknatok  Magnuson:  At  a  meeting 
called  June  29  by  the  King  County  Demo- 
cratic legislators  and  held  In  the  oflBce  of 
Mayor  Uhlman.  It  was  pointed  out  thst  a 
tragic  emergency  exists  in  King  and  other 
depressed  counties  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. More  than  half  tbe  poor  and  hungry 
eligible  for  food  stamps  are  unable  to  buy 
them  because  they  have  no  money. 

Local  food  banks  cannot  obtain  govern- 
ment food  stoclcs  because  of  Agriculture  De- 
partment rulings  that  such  food  will  not  be 
made  available  In  counties  with  the  food 
stamp  program.  Food  stocks  of  many  food 
banks  are  depleted.  Thousands  of  adults  and 
children  are  In  actual  hunger. 

We  propose  Immediate  action  to  marshal 
every  state  and  local  resource,  but  urgently 
request  you  exert  every  Influence  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  Impress  this  tragic  and  emer- 
gent situation  on  those  with  authority  to 
relax  the  present  stringent  and  unrealistic 
rulings  to  immediately  place  food  in  the 
mouths  of  our  state's  poor  and  hungry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXXAM     CHATAI.AS. 

state  Senators:  Frank  Connor.  Fred  H. 
Dore.  Martin  Durkan.  Oeorge  Fleming. 
Pete  Franda,  R.  R.  Orelve,  Gordon 
Herr,  and  Robert  Ridder. 

State  Repressntatl vss :  John  Bagnartol. 
H.  Stan  Bradley.  Dave  CsocartfU,  Donn 
Chamley.  Albert  Shlnpocb,  Mark 
Utchman,  King  Lysen,  and  Peggy 
Maxle. 

State  Representatives:  Oary  Orant,  John 
MerrUl,  John  RoseUlnl,  Al  WUllams, 
Robert  Perry,  John  L.  O'Brien,  Jeff 
Douthwalte,  and  James  McOennott. 

Pttvlic  Law  93-83.  92d  Coifaaxas,  HJl.  6367, 

JnwM  SO,  1071 

An  Act  to  extend  tbe  school  breakfast  and 

q;>eetal  fbod  proframs 

Be  it  enmeted  bf  the  Stnmte  and  Boute 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   the 


National  School  Ltmch  AetJ*2  UJB.O.  176S) 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Aot 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  IS.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro, 
prlatcd  or  otherwise  available,  tbe  SaerMary 
Is  autborlaed  to  use,  dnrlng  the  flaoal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  not  to  exceed  186,000,- 
000  In  funds  from  section  S3  of  the  Act  or 
August  94,  19SS  (7  U.S.O.  ei3c) ,  to  aarry  out 
the  provisloBs  of  this  Act,  and  daring  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  not  to 
exceed  6100,000,000  In  funds  from  stieh  seo- 
tlon  33  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Aet 
relating  to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced- 
price  meals  to  needy  children  in  scbools  and 
service  institutions. 

"(b)  Any  funds  unexpended  under  this 
section  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1971,  or  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  shall  remain  avail> 
able  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  tbe 
last  sentence  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  ss 
amended." 

Sac.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (43  U.a.C. 
1773(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"There  Is  hereby  authorlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1978  not  to  exceed  636,000.000  to  carry 
out  a  program  to  assist  the  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to  Initiate, 
maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  breakfast 
programs  In  schools." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  such  Act  (43  use.  1778(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  reimburse  such 
scbools  for  the"  and  inserting  "to  aaatat 
such  schools  In  financing  tbe". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  4(c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  selecting 
schools  for  participation,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, give  first  consideration  to  those 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  areas  in 
which  poor  economic  conditions  exist,  to 
those  schools  In  which  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  enrolled  must  travel 
long  distances  dally,  and  to  those  acbools 
in  which  there  Is  a  special  need  for  Improving 
the  nutrition  and  dietary  practices  of  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  and  children  from 
low-Income  families.". 

Sac.  4.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "80 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  "100  per  centum". 

SBC.  6.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
sentence  reading.  "In  making  such  determi- 
nations, such  local  authorltlee  should  to  tbe 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  public  wel- 
fare and  health  agencies."  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "Such  determinations  shall  be 
made  by  local  school  authorities  in  accord- 
ance with  a  publicly  announced  policy  and 
plan  applied  equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which,  as  a  minimum,  shall  Include  the  level 
of  family  Income,  Including  welfare  grants, 
the  number  in  the  famUy  unit,  and  the  ntun- 
ber  of  children  In  the  family  unit  attending 
school  or  servloe  Institutions:  but  any  child 
who  is  a  member  of  a  household  which  has 
an  annual  Income  not  above  the  applicable 
family  size  Income  level  set  forth  in  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  shall  be  served  meals 
free  or  at  reduced  cost.  The  Income  poverty 
guidelines  to  be  used  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
Jidy  i  of  such  year.  In  providing  meals  free 
or  at  reduced  oast  to  needy  children,  first 
priority  shall  be  given  to  providing  free  meals 
to  the  neediest  children.  Determination  with 
respect  to  the  annual  income  of  any  house- 
hold sbaU  be  made  solely  on  tbe  basla  of  an 
aiBdavlt  executed  in  such  form  as  tbe  Oeue 
tary  may  prescribe  by  an  adult  member  of 
such  bonsefaotd.  None  ol  tbe  requirements  of 
thU  section  In  respect  to  eligibility  for  nMMds 
without  coat  shall  apply  to  nonprofit  private 
sebo(As  which  participate  in  tbe  echoed  bt«ak> 
flMt  program  luuler  the  provisions  of  sutMM- 
tlOB  (f)  nntu  soeh  time  as  the  BeoreSary 
oertifles  that  sufficient  funds  from  sources 
other  than  children's  payments  are  avaUable 
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to  enable  such  schools  to  meet  these  re- 
qulraaienu." 

Sec.  0.  In  addition  to  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorlced  to  use,  during  tbe  flacal 
year  ending  June  80,  1973,  not  to  exceed  630,- 
000,000  In  funds  from  section  S3  of  the  Act 
of  August  34,  1M6  (7  U.S.C.  ei3c),  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  In  any  area  of  the 
United  Statee  direct  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
area  is  tinder  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  in 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  pter- 
man^nt  residence,  either  directly  or  through 
a  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate 
diet  to  needy  children  and  low-Income  per- 
sons determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  from  general  and  continued  hunger  re- 
sulting from  Insufficient  food.  Food  made 
available  to  needy  children  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  any  food  made 
avaUable  to  them  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
Whenever  any  program  is  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  under  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  through  any  State  or  local  welfaire 
a^ncy,  he  Is  authorleed  to  pay  the  adminis- 
trative costs  Incurred  by  such  State  or  local 
agency  In  carrying  out  such  program. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13 
(a)(1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (43 
use.  1761(a)  (1) )  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lo'A-s:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
»32.(KK).000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  June  30.  1973,  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  assist  States  through  grants- 
in-aid  and  other  means,  to  Initiate,  maintain, 
or  expand  nonprofit  food  service  programs  for 
children  In  service  Institutions.". 

lb)  In  section  13(c)(3)  of  tbe  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (43  0.8.C.  1761(c)  (3) )  af- 
ter the  first  sentence  Insert:  "Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
equipment  and  services." 

Approved  June  30,  1971. 

U.S.  SXNATK, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  9,  1971. 
Oeorge  P.  Shultz, 

Director,  Office  of  Uanagement  and  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  SHm.Tz:  As  a  co-signer  of  Sen- 
ator Case's  letter  regarding  the  Summer 
Lunch  Program.  I  was  extremely  pleased  that 
the  President  has  decided  to  use  Section  83 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  program. 

Under  Section  6  uf  recently  enacted 
amendments  (PX.  93-33)  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  630,000,000  In  funds  Is 
authorised  from  Section  83  of  the  Act  of 
August  34.  1036  (7  t7.8.C.  Oiac)  to  be  used 
for  tbe  purpose  of: 

"Carrying  out  In  any  area  of  the  United 
States  direct  distribution  or  other  programs, 
without  regard  to  whether  such  area  is 
under  the  food  stainp  program  or  a  system 
of  direct  <ft*trfbut<on,  to  provide,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  their  place  of  permanent 
residence,  either  directly  or  tlirough  a  State 
or  local  welfare  agency,  an  adequate  diet  to 
needy  children  and  low- Income  persons  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
from  genera]  and  continued  hunger  resulting 
from  Insufficient  food.  Food  made  available 
to  needy  children  under  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  food  made  avaUable  to 
them  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Whenever 
any  program  Is  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
under  authority  of  tbe  preceding  sentence 
through  any  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
he  Is  autborlaed  to  pay  the  administrative 
costs  Incurred  by  such  State  or  local  agency 
In  carrying  out  such  program." 
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Thua,  tbe  language  of  Section  6  clearly  au- 
tbortxea  funds  to  be  used  to  supplement  the 
existing  food  stamp  prosram.  The  most  Just 
and  fair  form  of  dlstrlbatlon  of  funds  author- 
ised under  Section  6  would  be  according  to 
the  need  of  a  particular  area  and  according 
to  tbe  severity  of  existing  economic  condi- 
tions facing  that  area.  I.  therefore,  mge  you 
to  give  first  oonslderation  to  Washington 
State  which  Is  suffering  from  economic  con- 
ditions worse  than  those  experienced  during 
the  Oreat  Depression,  and  the  severest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  Alaska. 

I  am  writing  the  Oovemor  of  ray  state  urg- 
ing that  Washington  State  tmmodlatety  apply 
for  Section  5  funds  now  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  It  clear  that  it  wUl  use 
these  funds  to  implement  PX.  93-83. 

Additionally,  I  am  concerned  about  state- 
ments made  by  the  Regional  Director  of  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  tbe  le- 
gality of  having  both  a  food  stamp  and  a 
supplemental  feeding  program  operating  at 
the  same  time  In  any  single  county.  Senator 
HolUngs  advised  me  that  In  Beauford  and 
Jasper  Counties  of  South  Carolina  three  food 
programs  are  In  simultaneous  operation 
(food  stamps,  supplemental  feeding  and  free 
food  stamps) . 

As  previously  mentioned,  Washington  State 
faces  a  severe  economic  emergency  and  If  a 
three-part  program  Is  or  wUl  be  possible 
under  existing  law  PX.  93-33  and  Pi.  91-671 
or  under  demonstration  or  test  programs, 
then  I  urge  that  the  hardest  hit  areas  In 
Washington  State  be  considered  for  such  a 
program. 

Tour  Immediate  attention  to  this  grave 
program  facing  needy  and  hungry  cltlaens  In 
Washington  State  will  be  moot  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Wabbeh  O.  Macnttbon, 

US.  Senator. 

EzKCxrnvx  Officc  or  thx  Pbxbxdxnt. 

Washington,  D.C,  August  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Waikkm  O.  Maqnuson, 
US.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SsNATOB  Maokuson  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  9,  1971,  regarding  Public 
Law  93-83.  You  suggest  that  the  broad  lan- 
guage contained  in  Section  6  of  that  aot  pro- 
vides autbority  for  distributing  commodities 
In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Senator  Allen,  tbe  suboonxmlttee  chairman 
and  fioor  managw  of  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  deecrlbed  Section  6  as  "tbe  program 
tinder  which  supplemental  foods  are  made 
avaUable  to  pregnant  women,  nursing  moth- 
ers, and  InfanU."  (Oongressional  Record. 
June  83,  1971,  page  31688).  We  are  ad- 
vised by  Agriculture  Department  that  supple- 
mental food  program  for  pregnant  women 
and  infants  is  already  operating  in  King 
Ctounty,  Washington,  under  the  authority  of 
identloal  leglslatlvs  languaee.  That  program 
is  prssently  operating  at  only  one-third  of  Its 
authoriasd  level  of  IJMO  participants,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  at  this  time,  to 
use  funds  provided  under  Public  Law  93-83 
for  Its  expansion. 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  does  have 
general  authority  to  distribute  commodities 
in  areas  where  tbe  food  stamp  program  oper- 
atee,  provided  that  no  botisebdd  may  par- 
ticipate In  both  the  food  stamp  and  omnmod- 
Ity  programs  slmtUtaneously.  When  the  two 
famUy  feeding  programs  operate  concurrently 
they  must  use  Identical  rilglbUlty  standards. 
Therefore,  anyone  who  may  be  benefited  by 
a  concurrent  commodity  program  Is  already 
ellgilble  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  in  Washington 
has  expanded  many-fold  in  response  to  the 
current  severe  economic  conditions  in  the 
State. 

Food  stamp  outlays  In  tbe  State  have  In- 
creased stz-fold  and  participation  has  tripled 
In  the  past  34  months. 


Tear  ending  June,  Federal  food  stamp  out- 
lays, number  of  partlclpanta 

19«9. 6«.639,A87, 80.1S6  (June) . 

1970,  618,870.7&3,  331.710  (June) . 

1971,  644,250,000   (est.),  263,359   (June). 

I  can  aasure  you  of  tbe  President's  con- 
oern  that  needy  people  should  not  suff w  from 
hunger  due  to  Instifllcient  food.  Therefore, 
careful  attention  wUl  continue  to  be  given 
to  identifying  and  eliminating  such  occur- 
rences withm  the  broad  authorities  provided 
by  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Ocoaox  P.  Binn.TZ. 

Director. 

TBsmcoirr  Biroaa  thx  Sklxct  Comkittkx  on 
NtrrarnoN  A^^)  Sttmlam  Nxkim 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 
For  yeara  Americans  have  been  hearing  that 
other  Americans  were  suffering  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  This  committee  knows 
that  story  well  for  it  has  been  oomplUng  the 
evidence  for  more  than  two  years.  This  con- 
gress has  Ustened  to  that  story  and,  as  you 
know,  has  taken  important  action  to  write 
a  new  ending  to  that  story. 

But  the  executive  agency  charged  by  the 
congress  with  the  responslbUlty  of  providing 
an  adequate  diet  to  hungry  Americans — ^tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture — has  i4>parently 
not  heard  that  story.  Nor  Is  It  prepared  to  im- 
plement legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
to  feed  hungry  people.  And — moet  Intoler- 
able of  aU — It  even  refuses  to  Usten  to  the 
story  or  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
hungry  people. 

I  make  these  criticisms,  Mr.  Chairman, 
based  on  a  meeting  which  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  State  Oongressional 
delegation  had  last  Thursday  in  my  office 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Lyng. 
We  called  Mr.  Lyng  to  my  office,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  ask  that  the  Department  implement 
Public  Law  93-82.  passed  by  the  congress  on 
Jime  30th,  and — more  speclflcally — to  Im- 
plement section  6  of  that  law  for  which  you 
and  Senator  Hart  are  primarily  responsible. 

The  committee,  of  course.  Is  fuUy  aware 
of  secUon  6  of  this  new  law  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  clear  record  let  me  brlefiy  sum- 
marize that  section.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  630  million  of  sec- 
tion 33  funds — and  I  quote  from  the  law 
Itself — "To  provide  .  .  .  an  adequate  diet  to 
needy  children  and  low-income  persons  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
from  generfd  and  continued  hunger  resulting 
from  ifuufjlcient  food." 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  section  6 
makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  additional 
food  assistance  It  authorizes  can  be  made 
available  to  areas  which  also  have  food  stamp 
programs  or  to  needy  children  tilready  partic- 
ipating In  the  school  lunch  program.  More- 
over, tbe  law  also  autboriaas  tbe  Secretary 
to  pay  the  administrative  coets  incurred  by 
State  or  local  agencies  which  administer  this 
additional  food  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  and  Sen  Hart 
Introduced  the  amendment — which  became 
section  6 — ^to  provide  the  630  mUUon  you 
stressed  the  high  unemployment  and  severe 
economic  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  made  such  asslstanee  neces- 
sary. X  support  that  idea  entirely. 

This  630  mlUlon — which  of  course  Is  only 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  6700  mlUlon  in 
section  S3  funds — should  be  aUocated  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultuie  to  the  areas  of  the 
highest  and  moet  prolonged  unemployment. 
And  It  Bbould  be  aUocated  m  ways  that  best 
aoomnmodata  local  programs  and  capabUl- 
tles.  Although  the  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram was  one  of  your  immediate  ocmjcems, 
the  language  which  you  used  in  writing  sec- 
tion 6  Is  flexible  enough  to  authorise  a  va- 
riety of  food  asslstanee  efforts.  Officials  m  my 
State,  for  example,  are  drafting  proposals 
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to  UM  Mctlon  6  funds  to  makt  the  totiiA 
•tamp  protram  »T»U»ble  to  mor«  faooUlw  ta 
trail  aa  to  imprarv  and  expand  existing  suj^- 
plemantal  feeding  efforts  with  both  foid 
psckages  and  food  Toucben.  These  supm- 
mental  effoits  would  be  directed  speclfloaty 
to  assisting  pregnant  woaien  and  young  cb#- 
dren  who  are  sepeclaUy  vulnerable  to  msdnii- 
trltlon.  > 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  with  section  6  pf 
the  new  law  In  mind  that  we  asked  Mr.  Ly»g 
to  meet  with  us  last  week.  And  it  was  In  »n 
elTort  to  Impress  upon  him  the  need  for  tUU 
additional  food  assistance  In  our  SUte  tUtit 
we  told  him: 

That  a  voluntary  food  bank  program  In 
Seattle  organised  by  ohurchae  and  suppltod 
by  voluntary  donations  of  grooerlee  Is  feed- 
ing 8.000  people  every  week. 

That  organizers  of  that  program  estimate 
that  they  could  feed  up  to  MJOOO  people  fv- 
ery  week  If  they  bad  enough  food. 

That  there  are  97.000  unemployed  people 
In  the  Seattle  area  making  its  current  lii- 
employment  rate  15.3  per  cent — the  hlgtuiat 
of  any  of  the  160  ma]or  labor  market  anias 
in  the  Nation. 

That  there  are  164,000  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  the  State  making  Its  unadjusted  \|n- 
employment  level  ll.S  per  cent  and  Its  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  12.6  per  cent. 

And  that  vtattora  from  o«har  States  tfeU 
us  they  have  never  visited  any  other  pltce 
where  food — Just  plain  ordlnsxy  food — ifas 
such  a  constant  concern  of  so  many. 

In  response  to  these  stark  facts  and  our 
pleas  that  the  Department  use  the  $a0  coftl- 
Uon  of  section  33  fimds  authorised  for  Ad- 
ditional food  assistance  programs  In  sectllDn 
6,  Mr.  Lyng  had  two  responses.  Both  nega- 
tive. 

First,  be  OaUy  rejected  o\ir  pleas  to  Uki- 
plement  section  0  despite  the  fact  that  It 
can  be  considered  no  less  than  a  congrfs- 
alonal  mandate  for  Executive  action.  Second, 
he  expressed  the  Department's  official  opin- 
ion that  there  are.  In  fikct.  no  hungry  peo- 
ple In  my  State  who  cannot  now  afford  to 
purchase  food  stamps.  That  opinion.  Hr. 
Lyng  Informed  us.  was  based  upon  a  Ijk- 
partment  survey  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ch^r- 
man.  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  the  dlly 
USDA  official  to  survey  my  State  was  one  man 
from  the  Department's  regional  office  In  S^n 
Francisco  who  spent  two  days  In  Seattle  l^t 
month. 

The  Department  apparently  assumes  ttiat 
this  two-day  visit  by  one  official  to  one  p«rt 
of  Washington  affords  It  an  understandltig 
of  the  needs  of  hungry  people  In  my  Stgte 
which  Is  more  complete  than  that  held  t>y 
all  of  the  State's  elected  representatives, 
Ita  newspapers  which  have  detailed  t|is 
tragedy  of  hunger  In  numerous  news  stories, 
and  its  cltlaens  who  write  to  me  dally  to  #(- 
press  their  disgust  with  an  admlnlstrattt>n 
which  will  not  feed  hungry  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  that  assumption. 
And  I  reject  the  Department's  conclusion 
that  the  food  stamp  program  alone  Is  meet- 
ing or  can  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  hungry 
people  In  my  State  despite  the  fact  that  if  is 
experiencing  unemployment  starkly  reminis- 
cent of  the  1030*B. 

As  early  as  1009.  a  survey  of  the  fobd 
stamp  program  In  Washington — prepare^  I 
believe  for  this  conunlttee — estlmsfted  titat 
104.000  households  or  about  443.000  li 
vlduaU  were  then  potentially  eligible  for 
food  stamp  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  1| 
unemployment  In  Washington  StaXe  ns 
rose  above  S.9  per  cent.  Today  It  Is  11.0 
cent — almost  double  the  1900  peak.  If  104,1 
hoiueeholds  were  potentially  eligible  for  U 
stamps  In  190B  when  the  unemployment 
was  half  of  the  preeent  rate  I  should  tht 
that  about  twice  ae  many  would  be  eligible 
now  wben  unemployment  bae  doubled,      j 

And  yet,  we  And  that  there  are  only  90.B0 
Waablngton  bouaebolds — or  about  283,tP0 
Individuals — receiving  food  etampe  today. 

Furthermore,    families    which    were    once 


using  food  stamps  are  now  being  forced  to 
drop  out  of  the  program  because  they  can 
no  longar  afford  to  parUdpate  In  It.  Tba 
Seeffle  rimes  reported  a  poU  ot  families 
using  the  chui^-eponeored  food  banks 
which  shoved  that  38  per  cent  of  them  bad 
orlglnaUy  been  receiving  food  stamps  but 
can  no  longsr  afford  them.  Increasingly,  the 
answer  given  by  hungry  people  not  using 
food  stamps  is  that  they  simply  cannot  afford 
to  buy  Into  the  program. 

Bven  thoee  families  able  to  pureliase  food 
stantps  find  tlielr  basic  nutritional  needs 
are  not  being  adequately  met.  As  this  com- 
mittee knows,  a  family  of  four  receives 
stamps  worth  only  $100  per  month.  Tet  even 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiue  acknowledges 
that  at  least  #134  per  month  Is  needed  for 
an  adequate  diet.  Beclplents  in  Seattle, 
wbdch  has  the  fotuth  highest  cost  of  living 
and  the  highest  unemployment  In  the  Na- 
tion, find  thU  $100  limit  both  Inadequate 
and  unrealistic.  Nor  will  the  new  food  stamp 
schedules  make  any  meaningful  difference 
to  hungry  people  in  Seattle  and  throughout 
Washington.  Raising  the  monthly  allotment 
by  only  $3  while  requiring  many  participants 
to  spend  more  for  their  stamps  epitomises 
the  kind  at  economic  double-think  which 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  hearing 
osn  the  past  3V4  years. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  also  argued  in 
our  meeting  last  lliuzsday  tliat  food  stamps 
are  only  a  diet  supplement  and  alKnild  not 
be  viewed  as  a  tarm.  of  Inoome  maintenance, 
nntorttinattiy.  B*.  Chairman,  In  the  midat 
of  thoee  senutntlcs  Mr.  Lyng  overlooked  the 
fact  that  tliouaands  d  imem|doyed  people 
In  my  State  have  no  bosio  AUt  to  supple- 
ment. 

Food  stamps  are  their  diet — tbelr  entire 
diet — and  food  stamps  are  simi^y  not 
enough.  Deeplte  the  fact  that  the  Washing- 
ton state  food  stamp  program  has  consist- 
ently been  praised  as  a  modM  progrmm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  oonduslon 
which  I  and  other  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton congressional  delegation  reached  as  far 
back  as  last  Deceniber — seven  months  ago. 
And  for  seven  months  we  have  been  urging 
the  Agrlculttire  Department  to  act  on  that 
fact. 

In  December  we  urged  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pand statewide  the  food  supplement  pro- 
gram or  the  pilot  food  certlfloate  program — 
each  operating  on  a  very  limited  basis  in  a 
single  oounty  in  Waablngton. 

In  January  the  Secretary  reeponded  by 
asserting  that  the  food  stamp  program  could 
provide  for  all  hungry  Americans.  After  re- 
peating the  same  request  and  receiving  the 
same  answer  from  the  Department,  I  sent  a 
member  ol  my  staff  together  with  a  State 
welfare  official  to  meet  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Department's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  Onoe  more  the  Department  was 
urged  to  expand  either  the  supplement  food 
program  or  the  pilot  food  certlfloate  pro- 
gram. And  onoe  more  the  Departaient  re- 
fused. 

The  Department,  it  swems,  baa  oonduded — 
on  the  basis  of  another  survey — that  the 
food  certlfloate  program  is  an  ineffective  one 
which  sbould  not  be  expanded.  The  Depart- 
ment reached  this  cooeluslon  deeplte  the 
fact  that  the  pilot  project  in  my  State,  which 
State  officials  tell  me  has  besn  a  good  pro- 
gram, was  not  even  Included  in  the  survey. 
IQ  fact,  as  I'm  sura  the  oommlttee  know*. 
the  Department's  survey  Included  only  3  ol 
the  5  pilot  projects. 

In  May,  I  Joined  with  many  menibers  of 
the  oommlttee  and  with  other  Senators  to 
protest  tbat  the  proposed  food  stamp  regu- 
lations would  eliminate  many  needy  Wash- 
ington cltUens — including  many  of  the  elder- 
ly— from  the  already  Inadequate  food  stamp 
program. 

Also  In  May,  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  urged  that 
the  FT  1973  appropriation  for  the  fooid  stamp 
program  be  raised,  and  joined  In  oo-spon- 
sorlng  your  proposed  food  stamp  bill,  8.  1778. 


In  June,  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  solicit 
specific  recommendations  from  the  regional 
officer  who  made  that  ftoo-day  turvty  at 
Seattle  as  to  how  additional  food  asslstanoe 
could  be  made  available  to  my  state. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  joined  with  other 
Senators  to  obtain  the  release  of  funds  fcr 
the  summer  lunch  program. 

Last  Thursday  I  met  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Lyng. 

That  afternoon,  after  the  disappointing 
meeting  with  Mr.  Lyng,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  the  Agrloulture  Appropri- 
ations bill  re-«mpbaslsing  that  it  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Congrees  in  passing  PX.  93-33 
that  $30  million  In  section  83  funds  be  ussd 
to  Implement  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams In  areas  where  there  is  exceeslve  un- 
employment even  if  they  have  food  stanqt 
programs. 

And  today  I  have  come  here  to  present 
onoe  more  the  case  for  additional  food  assist- 
ance to  Washington  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  the  oomnxlttee 
knows  and  I  know  that  there  are  people  in 
my  state  and  in  other  states  who  are  hun- 
gry. We  know  the  food  stamp  program  is 
not  providing  enough  assistance  to  all  those 
in  need  of  it  and  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  as  long  as  unemployment  and  inflation 
continue  to  mount  as  they  have  during  the 
past  2  years.  And  no  amount  of  stirveys  Is 
going  to  make  thoee  hungry  people  disappear 
or  fill  their  stomachs. 

Public  Law  93-33 — and  especially  section 
e — demonstrates  the  Congrees'  awarsnees  of 
these  people  and  its  desire  to  feed  them. 

My  amendment  to  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations bill  underscores  that  awareness  and 
that  desire. 

It  U  absolutely  Intolerable  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  refusee  to  acknowl- 
edge these  hungry  people — and  refuses  to 
act  upon  the  mandate  wtilch  Congrees  has 
given  it  in  the  McOovem-Hart  section  of 
PX.  93-33  and  which  the  Senate  re-aSlrmed 
last  Thursday  In  unanimously  passing  my 
amendment  to  the  Agrlcultiire  hp^raptVh- 
Uons  bUl. 


Foi  Nezdt  Hxex  :  Sthltlub  Foods  Mat  Bx 

ISSTTZD 

(By  Al  Dleffenbach) 

Surplus  foods  owned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment apparently  can  be  distributed  to 
the  needy  here,  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnu- 
son  said  yesterday. 

The  food  distribution  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  food  stamp  program.  Up  till  now, 
counties  which  have  used  the  food  stamps 
have  not  been  eligible  for  free  surplus  foods. 

Church  and  welfare  workers  have  oom- 
plained  that  many  persons  are  going  hungry 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  food 
stamps.  Meanwhile,  stirplus  food  is  stock- 
piled in  warehouses. 

In  a  letter  to  Clifford  Hardin,  secretary  of 
agriculture,  and  Oeorge  Shulta,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Mag- 
nuson  said: 

"The  language  of  Section  S  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (PuMlc  Law  93-33)  clear- 
ly authorises  funds  to  be  uaed  to  supplement 
the  existing  food  stamp  program. 

"Under  Section  5  of  recently  (June  SO) 
enacted  amend  men  t«  . .  .  $30  million  In  funds 
is  authorised  .  .  .  without  regard  to  whether 
such  area  is  under  the  food  stamp  program 
or  a  system  of  direct  dlstrlbutloD." 

Magnuaon's  announcement  would  eeeni  to 
have  broken  the  federal  red  tape  that  had 
prevented  the  distribution  of  federally  pur- 
chased surplus  food  to  pereons  in  need  In 
this  eoonomically  depreesed  area. 

Ae  recently  as  last  week,  Departntent  of 
Agriculture  officials  had  maintained  that  fed- 
eral rules  prevented  food-stamp  and  food- 
dlstributloa  programs  in  the  same  oounty. 

Some  of  the  surplus  commodltlss  had  been 
made  available  to  ths  hungry  througb  orga- 
nisations that  agreed  to  eook  and  serve  the 
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food,  but  not  for  dli»ct  distribution  to  the 
user. 

Magnuson,  who  asked  Hardin  and  Shultz 
to  give  priority  to  food-distribution  programs 
in  areas  hardest  hit  by  economic  problems, 
also  urged  Oov.  Dan  Evans  "to  Immediately 
expedite  a  request  for  these  funds  for  Wash- 
ington State,  stressing  the  seriousness  of 
existing  economic  conditions." 

Magnuson  said  he  and  other  members  of 
the  state's  congreeslonal  delegation  would 
seek  to  meet  with  Hardin  this  week  on  plans 
to  put  the  food-distribution  program  into 
operation. 

According  to  an  aide  to  the  state's  senior 
senator,  the  Section  5  funds  can  be  tised  to 
provide  distribution  of  surplus  food  "either 
directly  or  through  a  state  or  local  welfare 
agency." 

Again  citing  the  new  amendment,  he  said 
that  the  secretary  (of  agriculture)  is  author- 
ized to  pay  all  of  the  administrative  coets  of 
the  program. 

The  federal  rule  changes  had  been  sought 
for  months  locally  by  hunger  fighters  who 
sensed  that  volunteer  feeding  programs  sup- 
ported by  public  donations  of  food  and  money 
could  not  continue  to  cope  vrtth  the  needs. 

The  major  volunteer  feeding  program  here 
has  been  Neighbors  in  Need,  a  chxirch-sup- 
ported  project  in  which  an  estimated  170,- 
000  persona  were  given  free  food  In  the  past 
six  months. 

The  program  may  qualify  as  a  "local  wel- 
fare agency,"  Magnuson's  aide  said,  and  be 
entitled   to   receive   the  surplus   food. 


Maocix  Ukoks  Cotnmxs  To  Sexk  Pood 
Am 

Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  lu^ed  yester- 
day that  economically  hard-hit  coiuitles  in 
Washington  apply  for  federal  food  distri- 
bution programs  to  supplement  food  stamps. 

In  letters  to  Secretary  of  Agricultxve  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  and  Budget  Director  Oeorge 
P.  Shulta,  Magnuson  Insisted  that  Congress 
has  provided  for  multiple  food  distribution 
programs  in  any  alngle  county  and  sug- 
gested that  immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  an  additional  program  for  Washing- 
ton State. 

The  Magnuson  letters  continued  a  contro- 
versy involving  40  U.S.  senators  who  have  ac- 
cused the  Nixon  administration  of  promot- 
ing a  free  lunch  program  for  hungry  chil- 
dren but  not  providing  enough  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

According  to  the  senator,  Congrees  has  ex- 
pressly provided  that  a  oounty  that  has  al- 
ready selected  either  a  food  stamp  or  a  com- 
modity distribution  program  could  still 
qualify  for  an  additional  program  to  feed 
hungry  children  and  adulta  who  are  with- 
out sufficient  food  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Magnuson  said  that  $30  nUlllon  has  been 
authorized  under  this  section  of  the  law  and 
that  he  is  urging  Oov.  Dan  Kvans  to  submit 
appropriate  requests  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  an  additional  food  dlati-ibu- 
tioo  program. 

He  added  that  he  and  other  members  of 
the  state's  Congressional  delogatlon  would 
seek  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Hardin  next 
week  in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  any  confu- 
sion in  the  department  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  additional  programs. 


[From  the  Seattle  Times,  July  33.  1971] 

It  Is  Omct*!.:   No  StrxpLtis  Food  roa 

WasMXNOToir 

(By  Richard  W.  Lareen) 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture conflrnMd  today  that  no  surplus-food 
distribution  program  will  be  authorised  in 
the  state. 

Richard  Lyng,  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, announced  in  Washington  new  reg- 
ulations   on     the     nationwide     food-stamp 


program.  Although  the  new  program  for  the 
first  time  also  would  allow  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  be  distributed  In  an  area  that  has  a 
food-stamp  program,  Lyng  said  this  won't 
be  done. 

Lyng  predicted  last  week  that  such  would 
be  the  department's  policy.  The  prediction 
provoked  angry  reaction  in  Washington's 
congressional  delegation. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson  today  called 
the  dq>artment'8  action  "Intolerable."  Mag- 
nuson testified  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Gov.  Dan  Evans  implied  today  that  he  has 
given  up  hope  of  changing  the  minds  of  any- 
one In  the  Department  of  Agrlcvtlture.  He 
told  a  press  conference  he  will  talk  with 
other  administration  officials  to  seek  a  policy 
change.  Evans  repeated  that  he  plans  to 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  but  he  didn't  say 
when. 

Lyng  today  outlined  new  program  regula- 
tions that  for  the  first  time  allow  free  dis- 
tribution of  food  stanqM.  A  family  of  fotir, 
with  inconie  of  $30  a  month  or  less,  will  qual- 
ify- 
But  the  cost  of  food  stamps  will  rise  for 
famillea  that  have  higher  incomes.  A  family 
of  four,  with  an  Income  of  $300  a  month, 
previously  could  purchase  $106  worth  of  food 
stamps  for  $83.  Now  that  family  will  be  able 
to  buy  $108  worth  of  food  stamps  for  $99, 
Lyng  said. 

Lyng  today  officially  stamped  as  UJ3X>.A. 
policy  the  statement  he  made  at  last  week's 
stormy  meeting  with  Magnuson  and  the 
state's  delegation  In  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatlves: 

There  will  be  no  "duality."  No  area  will 
be  certified  for  free-food  distribution  If  it 
has  a  food-stanap  program.  Washington  has 
a  state-wide  program. 

Lyng  said  there  is  not  enough  money  In 
the  federal  surpltis-commodlty  budget  to 
allow  such  a  broadened  program. 

He  added:  "There  is  tremendous  cost  in 
setting  up  food-dlstrlbutlon  facilltlee,  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  state."  He 
estimated  it  might  cost  the  state  $1.36  mil- 
lion to  administer  such  a  program,  an 
amount  the  state  can't  afford. 

Magnuson  said  today,  "We  all  know  the 
food-stamp  program  is  not  providing  enough 
assistance  to  all  those  in  need  of  it  and  it 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  as  long  as  tinemploy- 
ment  and  Inflation  continue  to  mount." 

Lyng  made  his  comments  during  a  press 
briefing  In  which  he  outlined  the  adminis- 
tration's new  food-etanxp  policies.  The  ad- 
ministration backed  off  fnxn  a  plan  propoeed 
in  April  to  cut  off  376,000  higher-Income  wel- 
fare families.  Instead  It  reduced  the  stamp 
benefits  to  them. 

The  revised  proposal  will  Implement  a  new 
law  passed  by  Congrees  late  last  year.  Barring 
further  hangups,  officials  expect  meet  states 
and  counties  to  have  the  new  plan  In  opera- 
tion by  early  1973. 

At  present  anyone  on  welfare  In  participat- 
ing counties  is  eligible  for  government  food 
stamps.  In  April,  under  new  uiUform  national 
Income  standards  propoeed  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  many  persons  in  states 
with  larger  welfare  payments  would  have 
been  cut  off. 

Now  all  welfare  people  will  be  eligible  for 
stamps  regardless  of  their  cash  welfare 
benefits. 

Other  provisions,  relating  to  elimination  of 
food  stamps  for  hippie-type  communes  and 
other  unrelated  groups  living  in  the  same 
household,  vrlll  be  retained. 

A  controversial  work  requirement  forcing 
able-bodied  adults  to  register  for  and  accept 
Jobs  in  return  for  food  stamps  was  retained. 
It  was  clarified  to  aHow  exemption  of  persons 
whose  health  and  safety  would  be  Jeopardised 
by  work. 

{Tht  oounty  executive  received  the  Im- 
preeslon  that  surplus  food  can  be  released 
under  certain  drcumstanoes.  B  1.) 


[From  the  Christian  ddenoe  lionitor. 
July  34,  1971] 

PouncAi.  Battue   Linzs  Foaic:    Fxxdino 

WAaazMOTON  Statk  Nsxot 

(By' Robert  P.  Hey) 

WASHiKoroir. — Another  storm  Is  beginning 
to  blow  up  In  Congress  over  Nlxon-adminls- 
tratlon  policies  for  feeding  the  needy,  this 
time  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Senators  and  congressmen  from  the  state 
say  many  Wfshlngton  residents  are  hungry 
and  without  money — largely  due  to  the  se- 
vere economic  recession  In  the  state.  They 
cite  figures  to  support  their  position. 

But  as  of  this  writing  the  administration 
has  flatly  refused  to  use  federal  emcogency 
money  to  feed  the  people  in  Washington. 

Thtu  the  stage  is  set  for  a  direct  oollislon 
between  Washington's  Democratic  Sen.  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson,  erne  of  the  uMist  powerful 
men  In  Congress ,  and  the  Nixon  adminlstea- 
tlon. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  the  power  struggle  of 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  it  took  preesure  from 
nearly  half  the  Senate  to  get  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  agree  to  use  extra  money  It 
already  had  to  feed  hungry  children  this 
sununer. 

This  time,  however,  those  who  wanted  to 
pry  the  funds  out  of  the  administration  may 
have  a  harder  time  mobilizing  broad  congree- 
slonal support.  Last  time  the  Issue  was  a  na- 
tionwide program  to  feed  children;  this  time, 
a  program  to  feed  people  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

ICKKTING   HSU) 

Senator  Magnuson  and  five  congressmen 
from  Washington  attended  the  meeting;  Sen. 
Harry  M.  Jackson  (D)  and  the  remaining 
congressmen  were  represented  by  staff  aides. 
They  went  Into  the  meeting  with  the  quiet 
confidence  that  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Services,  Richard  E. 
Lyng  would  agree  to  release  some  of  the  $30 
million  In  emergency  funding,  voted  June  30, 
to  feed  needy  persons  In  Washington. 

Ilie  Washlngtonlans  dted  statistics  to 
back  up  their  requests.  They  noted  that  104,- 
000  people  were  unemployed  in  the  state  in 
May — 1.0  percent  of  the  ta«al  labor  force 
Over  70,000  persons  exhausted  tmempk)y- 
znent  compensation  last  year. 

Senator  Magnuson  dted  a  ohurch-feedlng 
program  in  King  County,  a  joint  product  of 
several  chundies.  "It  distributes  donated  food 
to  anyone  who  says  he  is  In  need.  Iliey  esti- 
mate they  are  now  feeding  8,CKX>  people  per 
week.  [  They  say  they  could  feed  30,000  needy 
people  if  they  liad  enough  food.]  They  hare 
served  ov«r  170,000  people  In  seven  months." 

But  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  said  no — 
be  would  not  use  federal  funds  to  finance  an 
emergency  program  to  distribute  stuplus 
foods.  The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  in  his 
Judgment  there  is  no  hunger  in  the  State  of 
Washington  the  food -stamp  program  cannot 
handle.  He  also  said  It  Is  against  the  ptoltcy 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  to  opwate 
two  food  programs — food  stamps  and  free 
commodltlee — simultaneously    In    one    area. 

EXPI.ANATIOIf 

(A  Department  of  Agriculture  spokesman 
explained  Friday  to  this  reporter  the  rea- 
soning behind  this  policy:  Food  stamp  and 
commodity  programs  are  adnUnlstered 
separately,  and  It  would  be  too  difficult,  be 
said,  to  have  to  administer  tvro  separate 
programs  In  one  area.) 

Senator  Magnuaon  said  the  commodity 
program  is  needed  because  there  are  many 
hungry  people  in  Washington  despite  the 
food-stamp  program.  And,  he  said.  South 
Carolina  Ben.  KMst  P.  HcdUngs  (D)  had 
told  him  that  in  two  South  Carolina  counties 
three  food  programs  are  In  slnkultaneotis 
operation — food  stamp,  supplemental  feed- 
ing, and  tree  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Lyng  replied,  according  to  three  par- 
Ucipants  present,  that  circumstances  are 
different — there   is   hunger    In   South   Caro- 
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Ua*.  but  tli0r«  U  iM>  himger  In  Wftshlnctof 
the  food-atAmp  profnun  oouid  not  moet. 

"Purtb«r,"  Senator  iCacnuson  Mys.  "8«()|> 
retarjr  Lyng  told  lu  the  departmrat  ooull 
•ee  no  olrcmnf  no—  In  wliMi  tbvy  woul* 
utUlze  the  Kuttaortty  [to  prorMe  emergency 
surplua  food«|  anywhere  In  the  United  Stetca 
at  thU  time." 

■SAcnoors  tabt 

Member*  of  Ooncreea  from  Weehin^toA 
emerged  from  the  meeting  with  Tmryln| 
remctlona.  Senator  Me^uaon  called  It  "tbi 
moet  calloua  meeting"  he'd  erer  attended 
In  bis  entire  S5  Tears  in  Oongreae. 

Washington  Rep.  Brock  Adama  (D) ,  preo* 
ent  at  the  meeting,  aald  Secretary  I'Tng^l 
"statement*  were  Incredible.  I  cant  undet* 
stand  why  the  administration  has  made  A 
policy  decision  not  to  release  surplus  com* 
modules  to  Seattle,  and  I  violently  dlngreA 
with  his  statement  thjvt  we  do  not  hare  man* 
hungry  people  In  the  area.  If  that  Is  so,  wm 
do  we  have  long  lines  of  people  trying  1^ 
obUln  food?  The  Nixon  Administration  % 
more  worried  about  admlnlBtratlve  prot^ 
lems  than  about  people  being  hungry."     - 

Senator  Magnuson  sputtered  the  next  di^ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
"they've  apparently  got  their  feet  in  con- 
crete. .  .  .  They  were  pretty  hardheadef. 
There  wasnt  any  awareness  of  anytblng-4- 
Just  an  attitude  of  'Let  the  food-stamp  pr4|- 
gram  take  care  of  everything.'  " 

He  said,  "the  evidence  we  have  la  that  ft 
la  not — particularly  for  elderly  people." 

The  Senator  dldnt  say  what  step  he  w^l 
take  next.  But  thoee  who  know  him  do  n 
doubt  he  will  take  one. 
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Empty    Stomachs    Not    Enottoh    Paoor    rd« 

O.8.  OmciALa 

(By  Ray  Ruppert) 

Belief  that  there  la  hunger  In  the  Seattle 
area  Is  almost  an  act  of  faith. 

It  rests  upon  things  unseen  more  tbs^ 
upon  objective  evidence  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  people  who  say  they  are  hungfy 
but  whose  experience  cannot  be  measur^ 
or  weighed. 

Those  who  have  labored  to  give  out  foqd 
through  the  Neighbors  In  Need  food  banl^ 
{or  seven  months  are  believers,  accepting  ttte 
witness  of  the  embarrassed,  reluctant  people 
who  come  (or  food. 

But  officials  In  the  federal  Department  ^i 
Agriculture  are  skeptics,  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept subjective  evidence  and  looking  for  t]|e 
statistical  reports  on  the  number  of  empty 
stomachs  here.  t 

And  thU  conflict  of  belief  vs.  disbelief  |s 
really  what  Is  behind  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's refusal  to  allow  distribution  #f 
surplus  commodities  in  the  Seattle  area.     , 

Why  do  volunteers  accept  hunger  as  a  fact 
and  why  do  some  federal  ofllclala  doubt  II 7 
The  answer  may  be  found  In  their  oppoat|e 
approaches  to  people  who  say  they  are  In 
need. 

The  Rev.  Alan  Ward,  a  minister  on  t%e 
staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Metropolitan  Mlnt^ 
try,  aometlmea  paraphrases  the  Bible.  CThrijit 
said  (Matthew  7:0)  :  "What  man  Is  thofv 
of  you,  whom  If  his  son  asks  bread,  will 
give  him  a  stone." 

Mr.  Ward  puts  that  in  his  own  words  In 
advice  to  the  food-bank  volunteers:  "Do^'t 
hand  the  folks  a  rock;  feed  them." 

This  means  that  any  person  who  comes  to 
a  Neighbors  In  Need  food  bank  and  says  (e 
needs  food  la  given  food — If  there  la  food  |o 
be  given. 

On  thla  basla,  the  M  food  banka  In  tk* 
Seattle  area  are  now  providing  food  to  An 
estimated  8,000  persons  a  week.  This  Is  bae#d 
upon  a  schedule  of  a^  hours  a  day,  thWe 
days  a  week.  i 

Mr.  Ward  eitlmated  that  If  the  banks  w*e 
open  five  days  a  week,  aa  they  were  In  t^e 
beginning  In  Noremher,  1970,  they  would  %t 
providing  food  to  1&.000  to  30,000  pwaoiw  a 
week. 


What  happena  to  those  who  are  turned 
awayr 

"A  lot  of  p«ople  are  a*tlas  xtothlng  but 
alloM  of  toMt."  the  B«T.  Pany  Harold  O. 
Perry  of  the  VeDowahlp  of  ChrlatUn  Urban 
Samoe  aald. 

More  than  half  of  those  getting  food  are 
on  aome  kind  of  govenxment-ald  profraai — 
public  aaalatance,  food  st*mpa  and  ao  Corth — 
which  they  find  inadequate. 

When  the  food  banki  give  out,  they  get 
along  with  what  they  hAve  or  they  aak 
neighbors  or  frleoda  for  food. 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
food  banks  waa  baaed  on  a  oonvlotloo  th*t 
most  p«9le  will  not  ooms  aft«r  food  unlsas 
they  need  It.  The  trouble  at  nomlng.  the 
rtamage  to  personal  pelde,  the  limited  food 
available  all  work  against  any  extenalve  at- 
tempt at  cheating,  be  said. 

Mr.  Ferry  commented,  "There  are  relatively 
few  iMople  who  wUl  cheat.  It  takee  aU  Um 
oourage  a  person  c*n  get  to  oome  to  a  food 
bank.  To  demean  him  with  administrative 
tricks  la  abstird." 

Such  a  view  la  not  compatible  with  moet 
governmental  programs  baaed  upon  sonoe 
kind  of  means  test  to  eetabllah  through 
statlatloa.  Investigation,  queetlonnalres  and 
statements  that  a  person  1«  In  need. 

In  effect,  the  entire  Puget  Sound  area  has 
been  subjected  In  recent  weeks  to  a  means 
test  by  UBJ3.A.  officials — and  failed.  That's 
why  federal  offlclala  have  taken  an  adamant 
stand  against  releasing  siuplua  commod- 
ities here. 

Northwest  oAolala,  including  Gov.  Dan 
Evans  and  the  Washington  congressional  del- 
egation, had  attempted  to  get  into  the 
surplus-food  warehouses  through  two  doors. 

One  was  a  direct  approach,  using  a  change 
in  the  federal  Food  Stamp  Act  whlcb  allows 
a  state  to  have  commodity  distribution  and 
food  stamps. 

That  change  will  become  effective  when 
V.BX>Jl.  regulations  are  published,  perhaps 
next  week,  although  It  may  take  several  more 
weeks  to  make  adjuatmenta  In  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  other  Northwest  approach  was  through 
an  amendment  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  providing  930  million  for  commodity 
distribution  in  areas  which  already  have 
other  federal  food  programa. 

The  man  who  barred  both  doors  waa  Rich- 
ard P.  Lyng.  an  aaslat*nt  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. Lyng  made  It  very  plain  on  Thurs- 
day that  the  U.  8.  D.  A.  would  not  rrieaae 
surplus  foods  for  general  distribution  here. 

The  new  law  la  permlasive  but  not  manda- 
tory aa  f ar  aa  a  dual  operation  In  a  atate  la 
concerned,  Lyng  told  The  limes. 

"We  have  made  the  decision  not  to  go  on 
commodities,"  be  s*ld. 

Behind  this  decision  Is  a  conviction  that 
Washington  now  has  an  outstanding  food- 
st4unp  program.  Lyng  called  It  "spectacular," 
noting  that  bonus  stamps  amounted  to  (4.0 
million  In  fiscal  year  1060  and  were  up  to 
H4.3  million  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  boons  la  the  difference  between  what 
the  stamps  cost  the  user  and  their  money 
value  in  the  grocery.  That  bonus  varies  ac- 
oordlng  to  the  Income  of  the  family.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  the  measure  of  the  free  food 
provided  by  the  government  to  hungry 
people. 

A  sample  of  100  families  getting  aid  from 
food  banks  showed  that  38  per  cent  had  been 
getting  food  stamps  but  could  no  kmger 
afford  them.  The  cash  waa  needed  for  other 
basic  expenses. 

Lyng  said  the  department  was  "hard 
pressed  to  believe  that  anybody  la  suffsrlng" 
because  of  hunger  In  the  Seattle  area.  He 
said  the  artmlnlstrmtion  reeognlaed  the  area's 
eoonomlo  situation  but  oonatdared  tt  an  In- 
come problem  rather  than  a  food  problem. 

Lyng  also  said,  "It's  rsally  not  proper  to 
solve  an  inoocne  problem  through  modtflea- 
tlon  of  what  Is  already  ■  good  food  program." 


The  new  Food  Stamp  Law  wlU  piovtds  fne 
food  sTamps  to  those  on  the  lowest  riwg  at 
the  aoonmnlr  ladder.  A  family  of  four  whose 
monthly  inoome  Is  less  than  $30  wUl  set  $106 
In  frse  food  stamps. 

But  the  oost  will  go  up  at  the  oUtsr  end 
of  the  scale.  ▲  four-person  family  with  a 
monthly  Inoome  of  $a90-~«  lltUe  naote  than 
unemployment  oompenaatlop  wUl  be  able 
to  buy  glOg  In  food  stamps  for  $06. 

Thaae  peopls — ^ths  so-oalled  "new  poor"— 
In  particular,  might  benefit  from  surplus- 
commodity  distribution.  Tbey  would  be  able 
to  get  160  to  $00  a  month  In  siuplus  fooda 
without  putting  out  the  $W  In  cash — whloh 
probably  la  needed  for  a  houa*  paymant  and 
other  fixed  expensss. 

In  any  case,  no  family  would  be  able  to 
get  both  food  atampe  and  surplus  conunod- 
itles. 

Under  the  law,  the  state  would  have  to  pay 
the  administrative  cost  of  food  distribution. 
But  The  Times  has  been  told  that  financial 
asBlstanoe  might  be  available  from  the  fed- 
eral government  If  there  were  "a  bard 
enough  pitch." 

This,  however,  has  become  somewhat  aca- 
demic aa  long  as  Lyng's  position  prevails. 

Probably,  only  two  considerations  would 
change  the  decision. 

One  would  be  a  reversal  of  government 
pblloeophy.  foiinded.  Ironically,  In  the  Prot- 
eetant  work  ethic  and  the  depreealon  roots 
of  feeding  programs,  that  need  must  be 
proved  objectively. 

That's  not  likely. 

But  U.S.D.A.  philosophy  might  be  bent  a 
little  because  of  political  pressure,  since  Lyng 
Is  req>onslble  to  his  superiors  In  the  White 
House. 

But  that,  too,  may  be  difficult.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  U.SJ3-A.  is  reluctant  to  release 
surplus  commodities  Is  a  belief  that  this 
would  make  difficult  the  eventual  shift  to  a 
famlly-asalstance  plan  which  President  Nixon 
wants.  The  conversion  from  food  stamps 
would  be  much  easier. 

And,  meanwhile,  belief  that  there  la  hun- 
ger In  the  Seattle  area  la  almost  like  an  act 
of  faith. 


Spzllman  Scxs  Nixon  An>x  On  Sukplus  Pood 
County  Executive  John  Spellman  yeater- 
day  aald  "Innovation  and  continued  nego- 
tlationa"  apparently  are  the  beet  tools  to 
reach  a  middle  ground  In  settling  the  dispute 
over  release  of  surplus  foods  for  the  Seattle 


Spellman  met  with  Richard  Lyng.  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture.  In  Washington.  D.C., 
yesterday.  He  said  they  explored  alternate 
solutions  to  the  problem.  Lyng  bad  told 
Washington's  congressional  delegation  Thuis. 
day  that  surplus  eonunodltlee  would  not  be 
made  available  here. 

The  County  executive  was  called  to  the 
capital  Thursday  by  Bepreeentatlve  Tom 
Pelly  "to  discuss  another  matter." 

During  the  oocference  with  Lyng.  Spell- 
man said  the  reasons  for  the  withholding  of 
the  Burplua  fooda  were  dlaouaaed. 

"I  believe  there  may  be  aome  middle  ground 
which  will  allow  both  food  atamps  and 
surplus  oommodltles  In  our  area,"  Spellman 
said.  "That  middle  ground  can  best  be 
reached  by  Innovation  and  continued  nego- 
tiations." 

Spellman  left  the  CaplUl  today  for  MU- 
waukee  to  attend  the  National  Association 
of  Countlee  convention.  He  will  return  to 
Seattle  Wednesday. 

"Look  How  Mant  Asx  Out  of  Woek" 
(By  Paul  Andrews) 
Tom  LUe  Is  a  soft-spoken,  driven  man 
who  has  given  most  o<  his  own  time  for  eight 
moatha  to  the  patebwork  Job  of  ke«plB( 
the  Greenwood  food  sUUon  of  Neighbors 
In  Need  In  operation. 

Be  ssa  In  tbs  oOe*  of  the  Oak  Lake  Bap- 
tist ohurch  where  tlie  food  bank  Is  kapl 
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and  flipped  through  a  log  of  forms  filled  In 
by  those  who  come  for  food. 

"Here's  one,"  Lile  said.  "A  family  of  five. 
Applied  for  food  atampa.  It'll  take  at  least 
a  week  for  her  to  be  proceaaed  .  .  . 

"Here'a  another  woman,  a  family  of  six, 
mothsr'B  been  111.  Here's  one,  family  of 
four,  applied  for  welfare  ..." 

In  another  room,  Lawrence  Kabel  put 
down  a  sack  of  groceries  he  had  been  given 
and  said,  with  a  shrug,  "I  dont  mind  talk- 
ing about  it.  Look  how  many  people  are 
out  of  work  in  Seattle." 

Kabel,  BO,  la  a  burly  unemployed  mer- 
chant seaman  who  lives  In  the  North  End 
with  his  wife  and  16-year-old  son.  He  waa 
hungry. 

"I  know  I'm  not  alone,"  he  said,  peering 
through  his  glaeses,  "These  food  banks  are 
really  needed  around  here  these  days." 

Kabel  found  out  about  the  food  bank 
through  a  friend.  The  Oak  Lake  Baptist 
Church  In  the  Atirora  Oreenwood  area  is 
one  of  34  local  food-bank  outlets. 

Kabel  has  been  to  the  food  bank  only 
twice.  He  will  receive  $35  a  week  until  he 
becomes  eligible  in  December  for  pension 
benefits.  His  wife  works  as  a  nurse's  aide 
for  $1.80  an  hour. 

"By  the  time  I  make  the  home  pay- 
ments, and  the  lights  and  heat,  there's  not 
much  left."  BUibel  said.  "I  dont  like  to  use 
the  food  bank,  but  every  now  and  then  you 
need  a  few  extra  groceries." 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  people  do  realize 
the  need,"  said  Llle,  moderator  of  the  Oak 
Lake  church  and  food-bank  manager. 

"If  you  figure  that  18  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Seattle  are  out  of  work  now,  that 
stUl  leaves  86  per  cent  who  are  Insulated 
enough  from  the  hunger  around  not  to  real- 
ize bow  much  it  exists,"  Lile  said. 

Like  Kabel,  moet  of  the  100  or  more  per- 
sona who  file  through  the  line  at  the  Green- 
wood food  bank  dally  have  ccane  only  two 
or  three  times  before.  "I  had  antlcii>ated 
that  there  would  be  many  repeaters,  but 
there  haven't  been,"  Llle  said. 

Some  recipients  come  only  during  a  fam- 
ily crlsla  Involving  money  or  illness,  he 
said.  Others,  sensitive  to  the  unstated  but 
real  social  stigma  attached  to  hunger,  un- 
doubtedly avoid  the  food  banks  until  their 
hunger  overcomes  their  pride. 

StUl  the  demand  remains  great.  Food 
banks  In  the  Central  Area  and  University 
District  continually  run  out  of  stock  and  are 
forced  to  cloee  their  doors,  a  situation  the 
Greenwood  outlet  experienced  for  the  firs* 
time  last  week. 

"It'a  summertime,  and  the  people  who 
regularly  contribute  go  on  vacation  for  two 
or  three  weeka,  ao  we  don't  get  their 
contributions,"  LUe  said.  Fifteen  Oreen- 
wood-area  churches  are  "heavily  Involved" 
In  contributing  to  the  food  bank  along  with 
sotne  local  food  stories  and  service  groups, 
he  said. 

But  the  shelves  In  the  Greenwood  food 
bank  are  sparsely  stocked.  There  are  signs 
with  printed  directions:  "Pleaae  take  only 
enough  for  your  famUy  for  three  or  four 
days":  "Three  items  are  hard  to  get.  Please 
take  one  only." 

"We've  uauaUy  operated  here  on  the  ba- 
ala  of  lotting  people  help  themselvea,"  LUe 
aald.  "But  lately  we've  had  to  Umit  them  to 
one  of  each  type  of  item." 

"Most  people  realise  the  limited  supfriy  of 
food  and  hesitate  to  take  too  much,"  he 
added. 

"We  get  people  In  here  all  the  way  from 
college  age  to  senior  cltlaena,"  LUe  aald. 
"Middle-aged  pet^e,  between  40  and  60, 
would  probably   be   the  majority  group." 

Many  of  thoee  ualng  the  bank  are  wait- 
ing for  the  red  tape  to  unravel  in  their 
appUcatloos  for  welfare  or  food  stamps. 

A  food-bank  staff  vtHunteer  commented: 
"Tou  wonder  what  those  psople  would  have 


done  without  the  food  bank  for  all  these 
months." 

The  hungry  In  Seattle  are  wondering  the 
same  thing. 


Stats    Oiticials    BrrrxB    at    SrrxpLus-PooD 

Oivx-and-Takx 

(By  Richard  W.  Larsen) 

"Some  people  were  playing  pcrfltlcs  with 
hunger,"  Gov.  Dan  Bvans  snapped  in  one  of 
his  frequent  momenta  of  frustration  thla  past 
week. 

The  Nixon  administration's  decision  on  a 
hunger  issue  Involving  Washington  State  was 
"abaolutely  unbelievable,''  snorted  Senator 
Warren  O.  Magnuson. 

The  Issue:  Should  surplus  food  be  distrib- 
uted in  thl^  state  for  needy  people? 

It  seemed  like  a  question  with  an  easy, 
humanitarian  answer. 

But  as  It  was  whipped  through  a  transcon- 
tinental debate  about  laws  and  policies,  the 
issue,  question  and  answer  seemed  lost  In 
a  blur. 

Puget  Sounders,  already  In  de^  economic 
uncertainty,  were  lowered  further  Into  new 
bewll  derment . 

The  action  began  with  a  request  from  some 
Democratic  legislators  that  the  governor  do 
something  about  hunger.  Food  programs, 
Evans  replied,  were  a  federal  matter. 

The  state's  congressional  delegation,  led  by 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  focused  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  examined  federal  pro- 
grama for  food  distribution. 

Magnuson  has  Immense  political  clout  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  his  specialty  is  thumping 
agencies  into  action.  So  Magnuson  set  up  a 
conference  In  his  office,  summoning  top  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  to  talk  over 
the  facta  about  food  programs. 

Nearly  all  the  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation showed  up.  Their  objective :  Find,  then 
puah  the  button  to  activate  a  special  new  $30 
million  national  program  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution— free  surplus  food  for  needy  Wasb- 
ingtonlans. 

They  expected  success. 

Hours  earlier  Governor  Evans,  In  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  for  a  governors'  conference,  said  he  had 
been  told  such  a  program  could  be  started 
within  days.  His  soiu'ce  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng. 

Lyng  waa  the  federal  admlnlatratlon's 
spokesman  at  the  Magnuson  meeting.  It  was 
scheduled  for  15  minutes.  It  slnunered,  then 
heated  through  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  fi- 
nally eodlng  In  a  boUover  of  exasperation. 

Magnuson  and  the  congressmen  focused 
on  a  new  law  in  force  since  June  30:  the  so- 
called  Hart  Amendment,  named  for  Senator 
PhUlp  Hart,  Michigan  Democrat. 

In  Its  usual  technical  language,  the  law 
authorizes  use  of  $20  mlUion  In  so-called 
"Section  32  Funds"  to  carry  out  "in  any  area 
of  the  United  States,  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
area  Is  under  the  food-stamp  program,  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution  .  .  ." 

Also,  the  law  directs  that  the  program  pro- 
vide "...  an  adequate  diet  to  needy  chUdren 
and  low-Income  persons  determined  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  be  suffering, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  from  general 
and  continued  hunger  .  .  ." 

It  also  saya  the  federal  government  may 
pick  up  the  tab  of  admlnlaterlng  the  pro- 
gram— a  big  Item  for  the  budget-aqueezed 
state,  counties  and  cities. 

The  Hart  amendment  program  has  another 
special  value :  It  allows  a  food-stamp  program 
and  a  food-dlstrlbutlon  program  to  go  on 
almultaneoualy  In  one  area.  That  quality  pre- 
vloualy  waa  forbidden  In  law. 

Waahlngton  haa  a  food-stamp  program. 
Thua  It  was  Intilglbls  previously  for  a  com- 
modity-distribution program. 

Lyng  told  the  congressmen  that  a  federal 
nutrition  olBolal  from  Ban  Franelsoo  had 
visited  the  Puget  Bound  area.  He  saw  eoo- 


n<»nlc  trouble,  Lyng  said.  But  he  added,  "We 
have  yet  to  have  anybody  substantiate  that 
the  food-stamp  program  falls  to  meet  the 
problems." 

"In  the  Stat^  of  Waahlngton  we  have  what 
is  probably  the  outstanding  state  food-stamp 
program  anywhere,"  Lyng  said. 

Recipients  prefer  food  stamps.  The  stamps 
can  be  used  for  shopping  In  most  food  stores, 
to  buy  aU  foodstuffs.  The  selection  Is  better. 
The  nutrition  la  better. 

The  surplus-commodity  program,  though 
free,  la  limited  only  to  thoee  commodities  In 
the  federal  stock  at  the  tlnye. 

BuU  Magnuson  wondered,  why  not  use  the 
Hart  Amendment  authority?  Giving  out  sur- 
plus food  could  help  those  middle-class  un- 
employed of  Seattle — ^those  whose  income 
has  diminished,  but  atUl  la  not  low  enough 
to  qualify  them  for  the  bargain-basement 
food-stamp  program. 

The  assistant  secretary  dted  budget  prob- 
lems: Section  32  money — soiuxe  of  the  Hart 
Amendment's  $20  mUllon — i£  limited.  Most  of 
It  already  la  committed  to  other  food  pro- 
grams. 

If  a  special  program  were  started  In  Wash- 
ington— and  Lyng  repeated  it  really  wouldn't 
offer  much  help  beyond  food  stamps — a  prec- 
edent would  be  set. 

And  the  $20  mUUon — a  "drop  In  the  buck- 
et" nationaUy,  he  added — would  evaporate 
quickly  as  it  began  movii^  into  other  pock- 
ets of  distress. 

Lyng  thought  the  Intent  of  the  Hart 
Amendment  was  to  expand  a  special  feeding 
program  for  such  recipients  as  expectant 
mothers  and  infants. 

Magnuson  and  hla  congressional  colleagues 
replied  that  the  law  is  broader :  It  talks  about 
"persons." 

Men  are  out  of  work.  Paychecks  stopped 
Savings  accounts  dwindled.  Mortgage  pay- 
ments or  rent  continue,  along  with  other 
living  costs.  Many  famUles  are  caught  In 
that  set  of  problons  and  they  could  be  helped 
by  food  distribution.  Representative  Brock 
Adams,  Seattle  Democrat,  said. 

The  delegation  argued :  1.  The  legal  author- 
ity is  there:  2.  The  money  Is  there;  3.  There 
is  a  need  for  the  program  In  the  state. 

With  tempers  rising,  there  was  talk,  too. 
of  a  new  law,  which  probably  wUl  come  Into 
operation  within  days. 

It  win,  for  the  first  time,  aUow  dual  pro- 
grams :  Food  stamps  and  the  general  national 
surplus-commodity  program  wlU  be  allowed 
in  the  same  area.  (A  household,  however, 
cannot  receive  both  stamps  and  free  food.) 

That  offers  an  even  more  broadly  funded 
prog^m  than  the  Hart-Amendment  program. 
To  participate,  though,  thla  sUte  would  have 
to  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 

But  Lyng  said  Washington  would  not  be 
certified  for  that  program,  either. 

An  angered  ^^nuson  asked  Lyng  if  he 
were  laying  down  an  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Or,  Magnuson  asked,  "Is  this  a  poUcy  de- 
cision?" 

Lyng  repUed  it  was  a  poUcy  decision. 

There  was  no  yielding,  no  poUtlcal  salving, 
no  suggestion  that  It  would  be  taken  under 
oonalderatlon.  It  was  a  fiat  "no". 

Magnuson  and  the  congressman  seethed. 
Then  concluded  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion again  was  denying  the  ailing  Puget 
Sound  area. 

After  the  meeting  even  Representative 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  of  SeatUe,  the  lone  ae- 
pubUcan  in  the  congressional  delegation, 
erttldaed  the  decision.  Lyngla  perfcxmance, 
he  said,  was  "just  awful." 

MeanwhUe  In  Wyoming,  The  Times  In- 
formed Evans  at  the  decision.  He,  too,  was 
angered.  Already  that  w«^  he  had  had  a 
qiat  with  the  administration :  "He  com- 
plained Tuesday  that  with  the  atote  bleeding 
eooDomlcaUy,  the  administration  was  cow- 
ing "Band-Aid  treatment."  Now  thla! 
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EvaiiB  Mlaphoned  Lyng.  Tber*  wm  (pl- 
nukted  ooarenktlon. 

Af  t«nrard  Xrans  told  Th«  TUum  tb*t  L|ng 
hMl  taken  full  ra^wnslbtuty  tot  the  olui«e 
In  d«cMon — ^tb*  turn  around  after  iJfWt* 
earlier  prediction  tbere  would  be  a  fo^- 
dlstrlbutlon  program.  i 

In  controlled  tonee.  Evana  cald  tb«  t>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  waa  sbowlng  a  a«- 
aeaurlng  concern  about  tbe  well-being  of  |be 
nation.  But.  he  added,  his  state  seems  tO(  be 
In  the  federal  blind  spot.  "We  simply  hav^  to 
have  unusual  reeponaea  for  unusual  clrcii|n- 
stanoee,"  Krans  said.  ' 

Brans  vowed  to  talk  with  Secretary  of  ig- 
rtctilture  CUflord  Hardin.  Lyng  may  Mfcre 
been  announcing  the  department's  pol|cy 
But  perhaps  the  governor  could  get  it  turned 
around,  Evans  reasoned. 

"It  seems  Ironic  to  me  that  here  we  hitve 
surplus  oommodltlea  .  .  .  and  we  have  pecble 
who  could  readily  use  them  .  .  .  Somelfcw 
the  system  Is  so  Inflexible  that  they  cant  ^ut 
the  two  together."  Evans  said. 

That  issue  has  been  raised  often. 

The  surplus-commodity  program — based  on 
the  "Section  32  fund"— traditionally  >aa 
been  used  to  stabilize  the  farmers'  market. 

If  a  commodity  becomes  a  surplus,  cau^ng 
price  trouble,  the  fund  money  may  be  u|ed 
to  buy  the  farmers'  surplus.  ' 

Use  of  the  food  to  feed  people — the  huofcer 
question  arose  as  a  major  national  poUt^al 
Issue  only  in  recent  years. 

The  Section  33  Fund  gets  Its  money  large- 
ly from  Customs  revenues.  The  fund  Ipls 
flscal  year  Is  estimated  to  be  at  $800  mllltt>n 
Most  of  that  money  already  Is  committed  to 
feeding  children  and  other  special  prograios. 

The  fact  that  the  program  Is  operated,  by 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  rather  than  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
suggests  that  it  Is  not  geared  to  be  respon- 
sive to   hungry  people,  Adams  pointed  oLt. 

Lying  seemed  worried  that,  with  two  i«o- 
grams  In  the  state — food  stamps,  plus  ^s- 
trlbutlon — there  would  be  recipient  ch«|it- 
Ing.  Adams  said. 

That  would  be  "a  minimal  proble»i." 
Adams  added.  "Suppose  they  get  Instaocea 
where  [>eople  get  both  stamps  and  free  foo4 — 
and  I  don't  think  that  would  happen  oftei — 
why  Is  that  so  bad  when  It's  balanced  agalfkst 
the  fact  that  you'd  get  food  to  people  '^'^o 
need  It?" 

"These  guys  have  got  an  iron  \toJl 
down  .  .  They  are  In  the  conunodl^y- 
stablllzatlon  business."  Adanu  said. 

Can  Washington's  hunger  be  proved? 

"I  think  there  has  been  exaggeration  by 
some  of  the  hunger  problem,"  Evans  sl||ld. 
But  he  said  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  nAed 
of  food:  The  statistics  of  welfare,  of  persans 
who  exhausted  unemployment-compensatjon 
benefits,  are  abstract  evidence:  the  pea|>le 
who  show  up  to  stand  In  line  for  food  at 
voluntary  food  banks  are  visual  proof. 

Evans  was  putting  together  such  evidence 
to  use  In  his  appeal  against  the  Department 
of  AgrlctUture  decision. 


Tm  HinroB  Caims  nr  Tbz  Sbattu  Ak^a 
(Statement  of  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  M4>-. 
Chairman,  Health  Care  Committee,  Q^- 
emor's  Urban  Affairs  Council ) 

Countleaa  meetings  have  been  held,  numer- 
ous refxirta  wrlttan,  exidlMa  statistics  com- 
piled, local  officials  have  flown  back  to  Wa^i- 
Ington,  D.C.  and  federal  officials  have  flo^n 
out  to  Seattle— yet  the  Nixon  AdmUxlat^- 
tlon  has  not  bttdged  one  inch  towards  allof  1- 
atlng  the  hunger  orlala  in  the  Puget  Sou|id 
area.  As  winter  set*  in  and  more  persona  li|ee 
their  uxiemployment  benefits,  the  dlm^- 
alona  of  the  tragedy  will  expand  enormoujf  y. 

The  Incredible  Irony  la  that  hunger  Is  ab^ut 
the  one  social  problem  In  our  aodety  tkat 
Is  readily  solvable.  Problems  like  crime,  ^- 
employnMnt,  poor  housing  and  education  Are 
all  complex;  they  don't  command  Inst^t 
ancwen.  Food  la  a  different  matter.  Wa 


iKMiaaa  in  certain  areas  of  the  oountry  are 
bulging.  To  cut  down  on  abtindant  surpluaee, 
the  goramment  pays  mllUona  of  dollars  to 
farmers  not  to  grow  cropa.  A  federal  ware- 
house at  the  Sand  Point  Naval  Air  Station 
la  filled  with  surplus  commodltlea  with  a 
large  padlock  figuratively  on  the  door. 

NIXOIt    18    SCAKIMa    TRB    DBCiaiON 

The  reeponslblllty  for  locking  out  Seattle's 
hungry  from  relief  muat  be  squarely  laid  ai 
the  door  of  the  White  House.  It  Is  not  bu- 
reaucratic functionaries  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  AgrlciUture  who  are  making  de- 
clslona  In  the  Seattle  situation.  The  evidence 
Is  clear  that  the  signals  are  being  called 
directly  from  the  office  of  President  Nixon. 

AOKuinrraATioi*  axcuaBS 

The  Administration  has  used  all  kinds  o( 
excuaee  for  not  allowing  commodities  to  be 
distributed  In  the  State.  PUet  they  said  that 
oommodltlea  and  food  stampa  oould  not  both 
be  used  In  the  same  Staite.  Senator  Magnuson 
came  up  with  an  Agriculture  law  (PL  B3-S3) 
which  did  allow  simultaneous  programs  and 
on  July  16th  succeeded  In  getting  the  Senate 
to  allow  Agriculture  Department  approprl- 
aUona  to  be  used  for  this  specific  purpose 
The  President  responded  by  refusing  to  Im- 
plement PL  03-33. 

A  few  days  later.  Senator  Magnuson  ob- 
tained approval  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  add  $30  million  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
special  feeding  progranus  In  needy  areas.  The 
President  so  far  has  refused  to  spend  the 
money. 

Why  Is  President  Nixon  withholding  sur- 
plus food  from  the  Seattle  area?  It  Isn't  lack 
of  legal  authority,  or  money.  The  question 
cries  out  for  a  straightforward  answer  from 
the  President  himself. 

TTMi  roa  oovxBMom  evans  to  act 

The  man  who  would  seem  best  able  to  ob- 
tain that  answer  and  hopefully  change  the 
President's  mind  is  Oovemor  Daniel  ICvans. 
In  the  middle  of  July,  the  Oovernor  promised 
to  seek  a  personal  audience  with  the  Presi- 
dent If  appeals  to  White  House  staff  members 
failed.  What  is  he  waiting  for?  Senator  Mag- 
nuson and  other  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Congreeelonal  delegation  are  pushing 
hard.  Perhaps  it  takes  a  p>er8onal  appeal  from 
a  Republican  governor  to  a  President  of  his 
own  party  to  gain  a  favorable  decision. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Oovemor  and  a 
planeload  of  prominent  business  leaders 
winged  back  to  Washington,  D.C.  and  suc- 
cessfully obtained  reversal  of  a  previous 
Presidential  order  to  cloee  all  the  nuclear 
reactors  at  Hanford. 

The  Oovernor  must  demonstrate  a  similar 
degree  of  personal  commitment  to  feeding 
the  hungry.  I  urge  him  to  act  on  his  pledge 
to  seek  a  personal  audience  with  President 
Nixon. 


NxicHBoas  IN  Nno  SHtrrs  DnxcrioN 
(By  Ray  Ruppert) 

The  future  of  Neighbors  In  Need  may  be 
coming  clear. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  volunteer 
program  to  feed  hungry  people,  a  program 
that  Is  showing  signs  of  age,  may  evolve  into 
something  Its  organizers  did  not  envision  a 
year  ago. 

That  something  Is  Neighbors  In  Need  as  a 
quasl-govemment  Institution  which  will  at- 
tempt to  retain  the  volunteer  concept  but 
with  the  help  of  government  funds  both  to 
obtain  food  and  to  hire  a  skeleton  staff  from 
among  the  area's  unemployed. 

There  are  two  key  queatlons:  Why  the  de- 
cision to  move  away  from  the  vcdunteer 
concept?  What  hope  Is  there  for  federal  mon- 
ey, considering  the  refusal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tSius  far  to  help  In  any 
significant  way? 

These  and  other  complex  problems — such 


as  the  relatlonahlp  of  Neighbors  In  Need  to 
other  community  programs,  for  axample. 
Operation  Hunger — w«re  discussed  Vtlday 
In  frank  give-and-take. 

Huddled  with  the  steering  committee  of 
Neighbors  In  Need  In  the  oOoe  of  the  Ec- 
umenical Metropolitan  Ministry  was  Repre- 
sentative Brock  Adams. 

He  heard  much  about  the  frustration  and 
anger  among  volunteers  over  what  they  con- 
sider the  failure  of  their  government  to  re- 
spozid  to  an  emergency  among  people. 

Adams  also  heard  predictions  that  the  need 
for  emergency  food  would  Increase  drastically 
with  the  oomlng  winter. 

Later  the  congressman  sat  In  a  rickety 
chair  at  the  Capitol  Hill  food  bank  while 
those  who  had  oome  for  food  swirled  around 
hlra. 

A  single-file  line  snaked  out  from  the  clus- 
ter of  people  on  the  front  lawn  and  wove  In 
and  out  through  the  old  frame  house  to  pick 
up  a  bag  or  a  box  of  enough  food  to  last  a 
family  two  to  three  days. 

Adams  made  clear  his  opinion  that  ahy 
government  aid  to  Neighbors  In  Need  would 
not  be  expected  through  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment which  he  described  as  responding 
to  the  wishes  of  large  farms,  particularly  In 
the  South. 

Rather,  Adams  said,  any  money  to  help  the 
food  problem  In  the  Seattle  area  would  have 
to  be  sought  through  some  "more  sympathet- 
ic agencies"  such  as  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

This  was  what  Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnu- 
son attempted  by  pushing  through  Congrees 
a  supplemental  |^  million  appropriation  for 
a  feeding  program  through  H.E.W. 

But  the  funds  have  been  frozen  by  the 
President. 

Getting  those  funds  released  was  picked 
by  Adanvs  as  "a  particular,  direct,  sensitive 
spot"  to  approach  In  seeking  federal  assist- 
ance In  the  food  program. 

Three  spokesmen  for  Neighbors  In  Need 
were  to  go  to  Walla  Walla  today  In  the  hope 
of  a  personal,  face-to-face  meeting  with 
President  Nixon. 

One  of  the  beliefs  of  the  volunteers  is  that 
government  agencies  and  officials  are  re- 
sponding to  the  Seattle  situation  on  the  basse 
of  regulations  and  statistics  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  people. 

The  argument  goes  that  If  the  President 
were  really,  personally  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  hunger  here  he  might  make  aid  avail- 
able. 

Expected  to  make  the  trip  are  the  Rev. 
Harold  Perry,  director  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Urban  Service:  Mrs.  Ruth  Veloeo, 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Metropolitan 
Ministry,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Maze,  chairman  of 
field  operations  for  Neighbors  In  Need. 

They  will  Join  State  Representatives  King 
Lysen  and  Oladys  Kirk  in  efforts  to  see  Mr. 
Nixon  or.  If  that  falls.  In  meeting  with  John 
Ehrllchman,  preeldentlal  adviser. 

Lysen,  3 let  District  Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Kirk,  3(Jth  District  Republican,  are  oochalr- 
men  of  a  subcommittee  Investigating  poverty 
and  hunger. 

Lysen  said  the  first  objective  of  the  Seattle 
group  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  President 
the  fact  that  hunger  exists  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  Some  federal  officials,  notably 
In  the  Agriculture  Department,  have  doubted 
thU. 

Then,  the  Seattle  group  will  suggest  steps 
the  federal  government  might  take  to  alle- 
viate hunger. 

Among  the  proposals  will  be  that  Mr.  Nixon 
release  the  froeen  $30  million.  Another  will 
be  the  poeslbUlty  of  making  surplus  com- 
modities available  to  Individual  families. 

An  imaginative  suggestion  la  that  school 
oafeterlaa  be  open  in  the  evening  to  provide 
meals  to  p>oor  famUlee.  lislng  surplus  cotn- 
modiUes.  possibly  buying  some  food  to  bal- 
anoe  the  diet  and  hiring  staff  through  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 
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Anotlier  goal  today,  Lysen  said,  will  be 
to  set  up  subsequent  meetings  with  Agri- 
culture Bfcretary  Hardin  or  his  aaaUtant, 
Richard  Lyngg. 

Lysen  Mid  the  legislative  subcommittee 
[Hans  hearings  in  October  or  early  November 
in  the  food  banks  In  order  to  dramatize  the 
situation  and  conrlnce  offlclals  of  the  fact 
of  hunger. 

A  sore  point  between  government  agencies 
and  the  volunteer  feeding  program  has  been 
the  question  of  a  means  test. 

Neighbors  in  Need  haa  refused  to  eetabllab 
any  eligibility  requirement  for  people  who 
come  and  say  they  need  food.  To  have  such 
requirements  would  be  demeaning,  require  a 
large  staff  and  have  no  re«a  benefit,  the  vol- 
unteers have  argued. 

Furthermore,  the  volunteers  say  that  a 
person  who  stands  in  line  four  hours  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  for  a  bag  of  groceries  isn't 
going  to  do  that  unleee  he's  In  need. 

Oovemment  programs  in  general  have  been 
set  up  with  stringent  eligibility  requirements 
written  In. 

The  Rev.  Alan  Ward  of  Neighbors  In  Need 
told  Adams: 

'If  tbere  are  restrictions  and  if  federal 
money  begins  to  exclude  people,  the  folks 
Just  won't  stand  for  it." 

These  getting  help  at  the  food  banks  have 
"experienced  being  fed  in  a  human  way," 
Adams  was  told. 

Adams  was  told  that  Neighbors  In  Need 
is  spending  about  $1S.000  a  week  from  pri- 
vate contributions  to  augment  donated 
food  In  order  to  keep  food  banks  open  three 
days  a  week. 

Peter  Schurman,  Northwest  Area  director, 
American  Jewlah  Conm:ilttee,  told  the  con- 
gressman: "This  economy  can't  stand  that 
kind  of  contribution." 

Mr.  Ward  said,  "If  we're  going  to  do  the 
government  Job.  we  ought  to  have  our  tax 
dollars  back  to  do  that  Job." 

The  question  of  Operation  Hunger  was 
raised. 

It  Is  a  move  to  attempt  to  ralae  money  to 
be  turned  over  to  Neighbors  In  Need  but  It 
has  been  looked  upon  with  some  question 
by  Neighbors  In  Need. 

"Our  approach  Is  that  If  any  of  these  folka 
with  expMtlse  want  to  help,  we'd  be  de- 
lighted to  have  them  work  with  us,"  Mr. 
Ward  said. 

He  said  he  bad  indicated  Neighbors  In  Need 
would  be  pleased  to  work  with  Operation 
Hunger  but  added,  "I  don't  aee  why  another 
incorporated  body  is  necessary.  We'll  be 
grateful  If  they  raise  some  money.  But  we'd 
rather  they  work  with  us." 

Mr.  Ward  estimated  that  Neighbors  In 
Need  has  raised  and  distributed  about  $1 
million  slnoe  It  began  in  mid-November,  1070. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  dooatlons  di- 
rectly to  neighborhood  food  banks. 

At  the  food  bank,  Adams  said,  "I'm  really 
here  to  learn." 

He  did — that  about  300  boxes  of  food  are 
given  out  from  noon  until  the  food  supply  is 
exhausted  three  days  a  week;  that  what 
goes  into  the  boxes  la  whatever  may  be  on 
hand;  that  the  food  is  expected  to  last  a 
family  two  to  three  days. 

And  Adanu  may  have  sensed  the  frustra- 
tion and  anger  among  both  workers  and  re- 
clplenta  at  attempting  to  make  the  food  go 
as  far  as  p>osslble. 

Adams  called  the  work  of  the  volunteers 
"magnificent."  But  he  said  they  oould  not 
be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  a  taak 
that  belonged  to  other  agencies— govern- 
mental or  private. 

This  Is  what  the  volunteers  increasingly 
have  been  saying  among  themsalvaa  In  recent 
weeks. 

Schurman  told  Adams:  "This  program 
takee  the  beat  off  the  government.  But  It 
would  be  a  very  difficult  choice  to  stop  the 
food." 

Mr.  Ward  is  a  chunky,  mvistached,  ex- 
prlaon  guard  who  doesn't  let  his  ordination 


as  a  umted  Methodist  minister  get  In  the 
way  of  sometimes  strong  and  colorfiil  lan- 
guage. 

He  told  Adams  that  after  the  moet  recent 
vtsit  of  Agricultural  Department  officials  to 
Seattle  he  told  them  to  leave  town  and  not 
return  until  they  had  something  definite  to 
offer. 

They  have  not  been  back. 

At  another  meeting  recently,  Mr.  Ward 
responded  to  a  question  about  the  release 
of  stirplus  commodities  to  htip  feed  the 
hungry: 

"Obvioualy,  to  have  money  to  buy  food 
in  the  store  like  everyone  else  would  be  a 
better  approach  than  to  have  someone  give 
you  lard  and  commeal.  But  If  lard  and  corn- 
meal  la  the  beet  we  can  get  out  of  our  gov- 
ernment, we're  going  to  get  something." 

Mr.  Ward  put  the  position  of  Neighbors 
In  Need  concisely: 

"We  didn't  start  out  to  be  permanent.  We 
don't  want  to  become  a  better  substitute  for 
the  government. 

"We  might  consent  to  become  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  show  better  ways  to  do  some  things 
But  we  sure  don't  want  to  be  substitute. 
That's  what  we  are  right  now." 
.  The  Neighbors  In  Need  Volunteers  might 
have  sighed  an  inaudible:  Amen. 

AxTOXJST  9,  1971. 
Hon .  Geokox  Shttltz, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  SHT7T.TZ:  This  letter  Is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  language  in 
HR  10061: 

"Provided,  further.  That  $30,000,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  finance  Emergency 
Food  and  MedictU  Services  programs  in 
eligible  areas  of  exceedingly  hl^  unemploy- 
ment, as  defined  In  section  0  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Employment  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1971,  to  be 
reimbursed  to  the  Manpower  Training  Serv- 
ices Appropriation  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  an  appropriation  Act  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  fiscal  year   1972." 

The  Senate  r.nd  conference  report  accom- 
panying HR  10001  indicated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  language  was  to  provide  an 
essential  expedient  to  permit  the  OBO  to 
finance  these  vital  programs  in  those  areas 
of  greatest  need  pending  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  this  purpose  to  the  OEO. 

The  language  Included  In  the  bill  reflects 
my  strong  fertlngs  about  immediate  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 

Because  I  believe  the  matter  to  be  of  a 
moat  urgent  neoesslty,  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  secure  your  support  In  seeing  that  this 
program  Is  Implemented  at  once. 

If  you  have  any  problem  please  contact 
me  immediately. 

I  would  be  most  pleased  to  have  your  early 
favorable  reply  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

WAaaxN  O.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labor- 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

ExxcuTTvx  Omcx  or  thx  Paasmxirr. 

WaihiT^^ton.  D.C.  Auffuat  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Wabbkn  O.  Macnttbon, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriationa.    U.S.   Senate,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
DXAK  Ma.  Craixuan:    George  Sbulta  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  9, 
1971,  in  which  you  requested  his  suj^wrt  In 
implementing   the   new   $30  million  Emer- 
gency  Food   and   Medical   Servloea    (EFMS) 
program  which  was  Included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  appropriations,  1B73. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  Oflloe 
of  Economic  Oi^>ortunlty  in  preparing  ttM 
FT   1973  budget,  decided  to  begin  phasing 


out  this  program.  Mr.  Wesley  L.  HJordevlk, 
Deputy  Director  of  OBO,  testified  on  this 
subject  on  May  19,  1971,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty.  He  cited  three  reasons  for  this 
decision:  (1)  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  food  stamp  and  commodltlee  dis- 
tribution program;  (3)  the  eiq>an»1on  of 
EFMS  beyond  its  original  scope,  which 
reached  only  those  counties  In  most  dire 
need  of  food  assistance,  to  a  program  which 
threatened  to  duplicate  the  main  Federal 
food  programs — food  stamps  and  commodi- 
ties— and  to  become  a  permanent  bureau- 
cratic fixture;  and  (8)  the  expected  advance 
of  welfare  reform.  Even  though  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  "Qhallenge  of  Peaoe"  address  on 
August  16,  1971,  announced  that  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  delay  the  Impletnentatlon  of 
welfare  reform  one  year,  the  phaseout  of 
EFMS  remains  consistent  with  this  Admin- 
istration's determination  to  Increase  reliance 
on  income  maintenance  rather  than  services. 
Although  the  other  Federal  food  programs 
have  been  expanded,  this  Is  only  over  the 
short-run.  When  welfare  reform  has  been 
Implemented,  tbeee  programs  also  will  be 
phased  out  to  the  replaced  by  cash  payments. 

The  Administration  Is  requesting  continued 
legislative  authority  for  EFMS.  In  the 
event  that  the  expanded  food  stamp  and 
commodity  programs  do  not  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  poor,  OEO  is  prepared  to  repro- 
gram  funds  into  EFMS.  Such  an  action 
would,  of  course,  have  Administration  sxq>- 
port,  and  if  the  other  Federal  food  program 
were  not  doing  the  Job,  the  $30  million  ap- 
propriated for  EFMS  in  the  DOL  iqiproprla- 
tlon  would  also  be  released.  I  have  your  con- 
cern about  the  econonUc  problems  in  the 
Seattle  area.  We  are  not  oonvlnoed,  however, 
that  the  use  of  EFMS  funds  la  the'optlmum 
way  to  handle  the  food  situation.  Instead, 
we  have  asked  HEW  and  USDA  here  In  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  the  Federal  Regional  Coun- 
cil m  Seattle,  to  make  certain  that  red  tape 
and  regulations  do  not  han4>er  the  effective- 
ness of  the  food  stamp  and  conunodlty  p>ro- 
grama.  We  believe  that  their  regulations  can 
be  Interpreted  in  such  a  way  to  take  care 
of  most  of  the  serious  slttiations  in  which 
you  are  very  properly  concerned. 

I  will  keep  you  lnf(M'med  of  the  action  on 
this. 

Sincerely, 
CASPxa  H.  Wanntsaora,  Deputy  Director. 

AiKnjsT  26,  1971. 
ThePaxsn»WT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dxax  Mb.  PaxsmxTTr:  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  that  a  decision 
has  been  reached  not  to  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  twenty  million  dollars  appropri- 
ated by  Congrees  to  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Serrloes  program.  These  funds  were 
appropriated  because  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  Labor,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  appropriation  Act  for  flscal  year 
1973.  The  amendment  directed  that  those 
funds  be  used  in  areas  ot  the  Nation  having 
the  highest  rates  of  unemployment.  It  was 
unanimously  passed  by  Congrees. 

Tbls  decision  Is  terribly  distressing  to  me 
and  to  the  thousands  of  volunteer  workers 
in  Washington  State  that  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  secure  emergency  commodities  for 
hungry  people  facing  crisis  conditions.  There 
haa  been  a  massive  ve^unteer  Mort  led  by 
Neighbors  in  Need,  a  local  organisation  of 
churches,  to  collect  and  to  distribute  food 
to  thousands  of  hungry  people.  The  decision 
to  freese  theee  appropriated  funds  demon- 
strates the  complete  imawareneas  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  at  ttie 
desperate  emergency  conditions  facing  thou- 
sands of  families  and  individuals  In  tbls 
State. 
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Tb«  l«tt«r  to  DM  BtfttM:  "In  tb« 
VuX  tlM  expuutod  food  •U119 
not  mMt  tbe  food  oMda  at  Xhm  poor, 
prapwred  to  raprognuoa  tuiuU  Into  tba 
g«noy  rood  and  ItedlcAl  Serrloes  pi 
The  stark  facts  vn  tb*t  tb«  food 
program  hM  faUed  to  mMt  the  •xlsUnfl^ 
Forty  per  cent  U.  the  people  quallflid  to 
partlclp«t«  In  the  procnm  are  not  p«rtU|P»t- 
ing  for  a  number  of  reasons  most  Impqitant 
of  wblcb  Is  that  they  simply  cannot  all^d  to 
buy  food  stamps.  I 

Recent  changes  In  the  United  8t«ta|  De- 
partment of  AgrtctUture  regulaUons  m«de  It 
more  expensive  for  many  to  p&rtlclp«te  ^  the 
food  stamp  program,  thus  compioundlitt  the 
problem.  Neighbors  in  Need  turns  away  12,000 
hungry  people  e«*  week  In  the  Be»ttl«  area 
which  Is  the  strongest  available  evlfence 
that  the  existing  food  stan^}  program  4|>era- 
tlon  alone  Is  not  sdeqxiate. 

Uy  amendment  to  the  Labor,  H.E.WI  Ap- 
proprtaUcwx  Act  provided  the  authorltf  and 
It  provided  the  funds  to  feed  people  ftclng 
emergency  conditions.  Congrees  by  p4^1ng 
this  amendment  demonstrated  Its  lnt«t»t  to 
feed  himgry  people  In  areas  having  the  high- 
est rates  of  unemployment. 

I  believe  we  should  use  this  authorltf  and 
this  money  now. 

Mr.  President,  you  recently  reversed  Mlecl- 
Blon  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  budg- 
et and  the  Department  of  Agrlcultu»e  on 
tbe  Summer  Lunch  Program;  this  was  %  Just 
and  humane  decision  widely  applauded  by 
all  Americans  I  believe  that  this  decision 
to  treeee  funds  appropriated  for  the  Emer- 
gency Pood  and  Medical  Services  Pnigram 
should  also  be  reversed,  and  I  hope  thit  you 
will  see  nt  to  do  that  for  I  know  thli  was 
not  a  pOllUcal  decision  on  the  part  of  your 
admlnlstraUon. 

Thoiisands  of  people  In  Washington  ptate 
are  facing  the  crisis  of  hunger  for  th»  first 
time,  and  are  stunned  and  confused  b|  the 
lack  of  a  meaningful  fed««l  reepon#e.  I 
have  never  In  my  career  In  elective  Office 
seen  a  volunteer  effort  that  has  done  piore 
to  help  people  In  need.  Yet  there  simply  Is 
no  way  for  this  effort  to  meet  the  growing 
need  unless  supplemented  by  either  emer- 
gency commodity  distribution,  emergency 
food  stamp  distribution  or  allowing  thg  use 
of  emergency  money  vouchers. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  the  rea- 
sons for  this  action  and.  Mr.  Presldeitt.  I 
again  urge  you  to  reverse  this  decision  on  the 
simple  basis  that  we  cannot  allow  peopte  to 
go  hungry  In  America  In  this  day  and  age 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waxrem  O.  Macnuson. 

V.S.  Senate. 


Thk   WHrrx   Hotjsx, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  September  24,  1919. 
Hon.  Wakken  C.  MAcmraoN, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washlnffton,   D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  CHAnMAK:  The  President  lias 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  36. 
1971.  regarding  the  non-release  at  this  Itme 
of  the  120  million  Emergency  Pood  »nd 
Medical  Services  (KPMS)  program  which  was 
Included  m  the  Labor-HKW  approprlaHon 
for  fiscal  year  1073. 

When  Cap  Weinberger  wrote  to  you  on  this 
subject  on  August  23,  1971,  he  Indicated  tfcat 
OBO  was  prepared  to  reprogram  funds  Into 
KPMS  In  the  event  that  the  expanded  tood 
stamp  and  commodity  programs  do  not  meet 
the  food  needs  of  the  poor.  But  because  the 
Admlnlsrtration  Is  not  convinced  that  the 
use  of  KFMB  Is  the  optimum  way  to  handle 
the  food  situation  In  Seattle,  HZW  and 
USDA  here  In  Washington,  as  well  as  ithe 
Federal  Beglonal  Council  in  Seattle.  IWve 
been  aakad  to  maJca  certain  that  red  tjkpe 
and  regulations  do  not  hamper  the  effedfve- 
neaa  of  tHa  food  stamp  and  commodity  pro- 
graou,  wherever  they  are  operating. 

USDA  and  HSW  have  been  carrying  •ut 
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Cap  WainlMrgar's  Instrustlaaa.  81noe  his  let- 
ter of  August  as,  1S71,  Mr.  Philip  C.  OUMn, 
Deputy  Aariitant  Baoretary  of  Aylculture, 
tofethar  with  ofldals  tram  BKW.  have  vlaltad 
Waahlngton  State  to  look  Into  the  attuatlon. 
Two  steipe  are  being  taken  to  ansura  that  tbe 
food  stamp  program  In  Washington  State  Is 
meeting  tbe  food  needs  of  ellgtbla  recipients. 

First,  efforts  are  underway  to  Improve  the 
distribution  system  both  by  exploring  the 
possibility  a€  using  post  ofllcea  and  employ- 
ment security  ofllcee  as  stamp  distribution 
locations  and  also  by  encouraging  States,  in- 
cluding Washington  State,  to  Improve  their 
outreach  efforts.  Those  efforts  should  provide 
faster  service  for  food  stamp  recipients  as 
well  as  less  travel  to  reach  a  distribution 
point. 

Second,  the  available  offsets  against  In- 
come are  being  emphasized.  USOA  has  urged 
local  welfare  officials  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  provision  In  the  regulations  which  per- 
mits deductions  from  income  for  families 
with  unusual  financial  comimltments  such  as 
high  medical  bills  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
rental  or  house  payment  requirements.  This 
should  be  of  particular  benefit  to  famUlee 
who  have  some  cash  income  but  neavy  de- 
mands on  this  Income.  The  new  food  stamp 
regulations  will  also  benefit  feunllles  with 
very  low  cash  Income  ^lnce  free  food  stamps 
will  be  available  to  those  whose  monthly 
Income  Is  $30  or  lees. 

These  stepe  Indicate  tbe  Administration's 
commitment  to  ensure  that  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  programs  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  eligible  recipients. 

Consequently,  the  KPMS  money  will  not  be 
released  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
reiterate  Cap  Weinberger's  statement  In  his 
letter  to  you  of  August  33.  1971:  "In  the 
event  that  the  expanded  food  stamp  and 
commodity  programs  do  not  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  poor,  OEO  Is  prepared  to  re- 
program  funds  Into  EPMS."  Such  a  decision, 
however,  should  not  be  made  unless  we  find 
that  food  stamps  and  commodities  are  not 
doing  the  Job. 
Sincerely. 

WnXIAM     E.     TlMMONS, 

AsaUtant  to  the  President. 

BTATKMBIiT  BT  THE  WASHINGTON  STATX  DxlfO- 
CXATIC    LBCiaLATTVX    CAtJCDS,    JUNX    1971 

In  this  the  most  progreaalve  state  In  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  are  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Largely  as  a  reevilt  of 
the  inept  economic  experiments  of  the  fed- 
eral administration,  they  face  a  frightening 
and  unprecedented  combination  of  economic 
stagnation  and  splrallng  inflation. 

Now  because  of  the  Inaensltlvlty  and  bu- 
reaucratic Inflexibility  of  that  same  admin- 
istration, thousands  of  these  same  Washing- 
ton citizens,  many  of  them  helpless  children, 
are  suffering  actual  hunger  while  surplus 
food  deteriorates  In  locked  government 
warehouses. 

This  tragic  and  Irrational  situation  exists 
because  the  federal  government  refuses  to 
permit  distribution  of  surplus  food  In  coun- 
ties where  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  exlsu 

Tet  more  than  half  the  King  County  citi- 
zens legally  entitled  to  food  stamps  cannot 
get  them  because  food  stamps  cost  money 
and  they  do  not  have  money. 

Until  1063  surplus  foods  were  distributed 
directly  to  the  needy  in  all  counties  but  In 
September  of  that  year  a  pilot  food  stamp 
program  was  established  In  Grays  Harbor 
County.  Almost  Immediately  the  number  of 
parUctpants  dropped  by  88%  from  those  who 
had  made  use  of  the  surplus  food  program 
largely  because  thoae  eligible  dldnt  nndar- 
■tand  the  complexities  of  the  food  stamp 
procedures  or  ware  financially  unable  to  buy 
the  stampa. 

Despite  this  experience  the  Food  Stamp 
Piognun  pushed  by  the  Federal  govemmant 
has  gradually  expanded  to  a  state-wide  basis. 


This  was  accomplished  In  1807  although  not 
by  action  of  the  fuU  legislature.  It  was  in- 
serted by  conference  oonunlttea  action  with 
strong  preastu-e  from  Oovemor  Kvana'  oAca 

It  was  claimed  by  tha  Ooramor's  CounoU 
for  Baorganlcatlon  of  State  OoTemment  that 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  would  result  In 
major  savings  over  the  cost  of  distributing 
tbe  surplus  food  oommodltlea.  Tbese  savings 
have  failed  to  matartallae.  The  last  statistics 
for  surplus  food  costs  showed  an  expendi- 
ture of  37V^<  per  recipient.  The  current  coet 
of  food  stamp  distribution  Is  6U  per 
recipient. 

Advocates  also  argued  that  'Pood  stamps 
are  a  substantial  benefit  to  grocers"  and 
"have  gained  widespread  support  from 
banks"  and  that  "since  the  stamp  purchases 
are  subject  to  the  state  sales  tax  the  state 
gains  additional  revenue." 

These  statements  are  doubtless  true.  The 
supermarkets  receive  their  regular  markup 
on  food  purchased  with  food  stamps,  banks 
receive  SB*  per  transaction  for  distributing 
food  stamps  and  the  state  does  Indeed  take 
Its  er;   off  the  top  for  sales  taxes. 

Under  the  surplus  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, there  were  no  hands  In  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.  They  received  a  dollar's  worth 
of  food  for  every  dollar  they  were  entitled  to 
without  first  paying  off  to  the  bank  or  the 
grocer  and  the  tax  collector. 

There  are  other  obvious  weaknesses  In  the 
food  stamp  program:  Pood  stamps  are  said 
to  be  worth  an  average  of  33%  more  than 
their  purchase  price  at  the  grocery  store. 
Tet  how  much  of  this  33  ""f  advantage  re- 
mains after  tbe  stores'  profit  markup  and 
the  sute  sales  Ux  has  been  paid? 

The  Pood  Stamp  Plan  does  not  control  the 
diet.  Stamps  may  be  spent  for  almost  any- 
thing In  the  store  except  beer,  wine  and  to- 
bacco and  since  they  are  "Just  like  money " 
knowledgeable  recipients  can  easily  get 
around  these  restrictions.  The  result  Is  often 
complete  failure  of  the  programs  avowed 
purpose  of  assuring  a  balanced  diet  to  every 
needy  family.  Surplus  food,  while  not  glam- 
orous or  of  wide  variety,  did  assure  a  mini- 
mum level  of  nourishment. 

Pood  stamps  are  as  negotiable  as  currency 
and  provide  temptations  to  the  unscrupulous 
to  use  them  as  the  means  of  defrauding  the 
government  as  well  as  the  recipients 

We  face  a  human  tragedy  of  major  propor- 
tions. Children  are  weepmg  In  their  beds 
from  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Partisan  politics 
and  profitable  expediency  must  be  put  aside 
and  put  aside  now.  We  propose  the  following 
action  and  pray  that  every  public  official  In 
this  state  regardless  of  political  affiliation 
win  Join  with  us : 

1.  To  Immediately  urge  the  entire  Wash- 
ington congressional  delegation  to  give  tbe 
highest  priority  to  a  unified  effort  to  remove 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  from  the  stran- 
gling entanglement  of  federal  red  tape,  per- 
mitting the  distribution  of  stored  surplus 
food  by  state  and/or  local  food  bank  faclll- 
tlee. 

3  In  the  event  such  a  plea  to  the  federal 
administration  proves  unavailing  to  give 
equally  high  priority  at  the  forthcoming  Jan- 
uary session  of  the  legislature  to  a  new  set 
of  laws  In  the  area  of  t>aslc  human  needs 
eliminating  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  If  as 
it  now  appears  It  does  not  feed  the  hungry 
but  In  fact  denies  them  available  and  sur- 
plus food. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mt.  PreAident,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  tram  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hkttska). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  ago — In  fact,  within  the  past  hour— 
the  auuraiioes  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Lyng  were  read  Into  the  Rccoro  that  the 
entire  amount  of  $782  million  will  be 

Let  me  say  that  Nebraska  has  been  ap- 
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portioned  this  year  $3^75,000  under  the 
regular  apiDroprlatioo  for  this  fiscal  year. 
That  is  1400,000  more  than  last  year,  and 
it  has  been  allocated.  It  has  been  appor- 
tioned. Ttiey  have  It  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  inquire  Into  whether  or  not  the 
delivery  system  has  broken  down,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  the  pn^ter  place  to  do  that  is  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  we 
have  access  to  and  where  we  can  process 
that  matter  and  determine  what  amounte 
have  gone  forward  and  what  further 
amounts  should  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  sure  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Uke  the  legialatlve 
committee,  feels  keenly  about  this  mat- 
ter. We  will  appr(H>riate  here,  but  the 
problem  is  the  question  of  being  assured 
that  they  are  going  to  distribute  it  and 
spend  it  and  do  it  right.  That  is  my  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Except  for  letters  that 
are  confused  or  ill-informed,  they  all  in- 
dicate that  Nebraska  has  had  the  funds 
apportioned,  and  to  the  extent  of  $400,- 

000  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  the  State  of 
Washington  is  still  looking  for  one  dime 
of  the  $20,000,000  Congress  appropriated 
for  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  school  lunch 
money? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  get  money  that 
we  have  appropriated  spent  to  feed  hun- 
gry people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  have  tried,  ineffectively  to  find  out 
what  has  caused  the  big  increase  in  the 
cost  oi  the  limches.  We  know  that  in- 
flation of  prices  has  caused  some  of  it.  I 
have  asked  if  the  cost  of  the  food  has 
resulted  in  doubling  the  cost  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  as  it  has  in  some  areas, 
or  whether  it  was  the  cost  of  supervi- 
sion, or  as  a  result  of  contracting  it  out 
to  somebody  at  a  high  price,  or  what  it 
was.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  very 
good  answer. 

That  Is  why  I  think  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  better  able  to  get  the 
answers  than  we  are. 

I  want  to  see  this  program  carried  out 
and  have  the  children  get  the  fullest 
benefit  out  of  it.  As  I  said  some  time  ago, 

1  am  very  much  interested  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
which  would  provide  lunches  for  all  chil- 
dren. I  am  not  making  any  promises  at 
this  time,  but  I  want  to  tell  him  I  am 
Interested  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMAOOE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADOS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  COC^.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue  to- 
day is  quite  ilmple.  I&  the  words  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  ResoluUon  157,  it  is  to  "assure 
that  every  needy  sc^KxdehUd  will  receive 
a  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunch"  as 


required  under  the  existing  scho<d  lunch 
act.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  an  assur- 
ance is  necessary. 

On  August  13,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-248,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  regulations  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  directors  section  of  the 
American  Schocd  Food  Services  Associa- 
tion poses  a  very  real  threat  to  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  nutritious  lunch 
costs  as  much  as  60  cents  in  preparation 
and  servioe.  Under  the  35-cent  reim- 
bursement rate  required  by  the  August 
13  regulations,  the  States  c^^erating  such 
programs  will  be  faced  with  a  multimll- 
lion  dollar  deficit.  Obviously,  on  such 
short  notice,  the  States  cannot  make  up 
this  loss.  Their  only  alternative  is  can- 
cellation or  reduced  participation. 

The  Depwu-tment  of  Agriculture  in  re- 
fusing to  modify  its  August  regulations 
has  not  only  ignored  the  Intent  of  the 
law,  but  also  the  needs  of  many  school- 
children in  the  (X>untry  now  participat- 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  facts  cannot  be  ignored.  Many 
local  school  officials  have  complained 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  continue  their 
lunch  programs  for  the  needy  under 
present  regulations.  In  Kentucky  alone 
the  breakfast  program  will  be  canceled 
unless  more  money  is  allocated. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  needs 
and  the  Agriculture  Ccxnmittee,  we  can 
today  rectify  this  situation.  Very  simply, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide 
additional  funds  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  feeding  children,  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  undernourished 
and  hungry. 

Mr.  President,  44  Members  of  this 
body  have,  by  a  letter  to  the  President, 
gone  on  record  as  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. For  the  benefit  of  my  other  col- 
leagues I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
withdraw  the  August  18  regulations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows : 

TTjB.  Sknatx  Sklsct  CoMMrrriK 

ON  NtTTarriON  and  Htticak  Nkzos. 
Wos/tfit^fon,  D.C.,  September  9,  1971. 
The  PBismKNT 
The  White  Haute 
Waahtnfton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Passmcirr:  We  are  writing  you 
out  of  a  deep  concern  regarding  tbe  pur- 
pose of  proposed  school  lunch  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
August  13,  1071.  "Hie  propoaed  regulations 
concern  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Public  Law  01-348  which  pro- 
vides that  "any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  has  an  annual  Income  not 
above  the  applicable  famUy  size  Income  level 
set  forth  In  the  Income  ]>overty  guldellnee 
thaU  be  served  meals  free  or  at  a  reduced 
cost."  Thus,  the  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of 
tbe  propoaed  new  regulations  la  whether  or 
not  they  will  make  It  possible  for  the  states 
and  localltlee  to  meet  the  obligations  and  re- 
qntmnants  whhdi  Public  Law  Ol-Mg  Impoeee 
upon  them. 

After  careful  study  and  analyili.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  the  proposed  rsgtdatlons  will 
not  meet  this  baste  test.  Therefore,  we  find 


oiiraelvea  In  agreement  with  the  vmanlmous 
conclusion  of  the  State  Directors  Section  of 
the  American  School  Food  Ssrvlca  Associa- 
tion that  the  propoeed  regulations  In  their 
present  form.poae  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
continued  progress  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

If  those  regulations  ane  not  altered  we  be- 
lieve the  foUowlng  events  will  oociu.  llany 
schools  wUl  be  forced  to  eliminate  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Programs.  There  wUl  be  farther  hard- 
ships to  the  nation's  economy  through  unem- 
I^oyment  and  reduced  consumption  of  raw 
reeourcee  such  as  food  and  equipment.  Ab- 
senteeism, dropouts,  and  apathetic  students 
wlU  negate  the  benefits  of  the  multl-bllllon 
dollar  Investment  for  public  and  private 
schools.  And  finally,  and  most  Important, 
there  wUl  continue  to  be  hungry  chUdren 
In  America's  schools. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  propoeed  regula- 
tions Is  compounded  by  the  fact  they  were 
announced  only  three  weeks  before  school 
was  to  open,  creating  chaos  In  the  states. 
Tbe  anticipated  loss  to  the  states  In  the  1971- 
12  school  year  under  the  36  cent  reimburse- 
ment rate  set  by  the  proposed  regulations. 
as  compared  to  what  the  states  would  have 
received  tuider  the  ratee  Instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  March,  will 
run  Into  mUUons  of  dollars.  Por  example,  the 
state  directors  have  estimated  Missouri  will 
lose  $4,000,000;  California  gO.000,000;  Massa- 
chusetts «S,240.000:  Ohio  •S,5e6,000;  Oregon 
•1,476.176;  Tennessee  M,772.000;  (Georgia  $4.- 
100.000;  West  VlrgUUa  $3,661300;  and  Florida 
$6,916,668.  The  states  cannot  make  up  this 
loss  from  state  or  local  funds  and  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  reduce  planned  partici- 
pation to  stay  within  the  limitation  of  avail- 
able funds.  Therefore,  many  needy  and  eligi- 
ble children  wlU  go  without  school  lunches. 

Certainly,  this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  Public  Law  91-248,  nor 
your  Intent  when  signing  It  Into  law  on  May 
14.  1970. 

In  regard  to  the  School  Breakfast  Program, 
the  propoeed  regulations  have  not  only  placed 
a  limitation  on  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram but  have  also  precipitated  a  situation 
where  several  states  wUl  be  forced  to  cancel 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  this  school 
year.  In  the  pxast,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  set  a  precedent  In  that  many 
states  in  1970-1071  used  Section  82  funds 
for  breakfast  expansion.  Theee  funds  were 
provided  as  a  bloc  grant  to  be  used  where 
needed  In  the  Individual  states  for  expanding 
food  programs  to  eligible  needy  children. 
However,  the  propoeed  regulations  have  made 
no  provisions  for  continuing  the  authority 
to  transfer  such  funds  frtMn  Section  32  to 
the  School  Breakfast  Program. 

In  addition  to  this  matter  of  transfer  of 
Section  32  funds,  there  is  another  Important 
question  which  needs  to  be  answered  In  re- 
gard to  the  Breakfast  Program.  According  to 
Public  Law  92-32  (Section  2),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  aathortaed  to  use  $25 
million  for  the  School  Breakfast  Pro^^am. 
Only  $18.6  million,  however,  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  states.  A  memorandum  of  Sep- 
tember 1  from  the  Department  stated  that 
the  remaining  $6.6  mUllon  will  be  aUocated 
only  to  those  states,  "dentonstrating  the 
need  for  these  f xutds  to  maintain  their  pro- 
gram at  the  April  level."  The  response  fran 
several  state  directors  has  strongly  indicated 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  this  $0.5  mUllon  to 
be  allocated  Immediately.  Por  example,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram will  need  to  be  cancelled  at  the  be- 
gUuitng  of  October  unlees  more  money  Is 
allocated.  In  the  reaUty  that  oanoeUaUans 
will  occur,  we  Implore  that  there  be  a  re* 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttwe  to  transfer  Section  sa  funds  to  tbe 
Breakfast  Program  and  to  limnadtataly  aOo- 
eata  the  remaining  M.5  mUllon  of  tbs  au- 
thorised $36  mUlloo  to  thoas  staSss  who  face 
a  poaslbUny  of  canoalllng  their  Breakfast 
Programs. 
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We,  therafore.  raqueat  tbAt  the  propo«B<l 
raguUtlaos  b«  wltbdrawn  and  b«  rapUHbil 
wtth  rafulktkma  ttuit  would  prorld*  ta^  m 
-"«*—"«"  relmbuT— uwHt  r»t«  of  48  otikfM 
from  Beetlon  11;  %  maxlmmn  relmbmaaiuAit 
rst«  of  la  eenta  from  Section  4  for  free  aiid 
reduced  price  lunehee;  and  guaranteed  te- 
Imbunement  from  Section  4  of  S  cents  for 
generally  aaslsted  luncbee.  We  also  tUKtet 
that  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  uae  of 
Section  sa  fund*  allow  an  immediate  allot- 
ment of  theaa  funda  for  free  or  reduced 
priced  lunohea  to  aU  atatee  baaed  on  need 
accompanied  by  transfer  authority.  In  tJMe 
way  we  eould  be  certain  that  the  fudda 
Oongreaa  made  arailable  to  the  Secretary 
under  thla  authority  woiild  be  fully  utUleid. 
We  further  sugg»et  that  tMfore  any  pik>- 
poaed  regulatione  ara  publlahed  that  they 
be  submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Oouti- 
cU.  created  by  Public  Law  91-346,  and  tke 
State  Dlreetora  Section  of  th«  American 
School  rooA  Service  Aaeodation  in  order  that 
these  regtilatlons  could  be  instituted  wHh 
the  greatest  degree  of  cooperation  so  ttilkt 
any  further  delays  In  the  implementation  of 
the  intent  of  Public  Law  91-348  may  be 
avoided. 

Bespectfully. 
Marlow  W.  Cook.  PbUlp  A.  Hart.  George 
McOovem,  Vance  Hartke.  Alan  Craos- 
ton.  Abraham  Rlbtcoff,  Charles  MoC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Percy.  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Richard  S.  Schwelker. 
John  V.  Tunney.  Walter  F.  llondale, 
Oale  W.  licOee.  Birch  Bayb.  Quenttn 
N.  Burdlck,  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Ernest  P.  HoUlnga,  Jolin 
L.  McClellan. 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  Prank  Church.  War- 
ren C.  Uagnuaon.  Clifford  P.  Caae. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  WlUlam  B.  Saxbe. 
Henry  Bellmon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Sdward  U.  Kannedy.  Adlai  K.  Steven- 
son m.  Lawton  Chiles,  Edmund  8. 
Uuakle.  Prank  B.  Mcas.  Harold  X. 
Hughes,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  Oaylcfd 
Nelson. 
Harrison  A.  WUliama.  Jr.,  Joaeph  If. 
Montoya.  Alan  Bible.  William  B. 
SpoDg.  Stuart  Symington.  Hubert  B. 
Humphrey.  Fred  R.  HarrU,  Daniel  K. 
Inouye. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  to  sumnut- 
rize.  the  only  problem  is  that  the  regula- 
tions were  established  on  August  13.  Not 
a  school  system  in  the  United  States 
would  have  had  time  to  secure  the  addi- 
tional funds.  The  tax  rates  are  set  tn 
the  spring  in  our  State.  Budgets  are  set. 
State  legislatures  do  not  meet  until  next 
year.  The  breakfast  program  In  my  State 
goes  down  the  drain  in  October  becaute 
it  has  not  adequate  flnaoclng  imder  the 
regulations. 

The  real  problem  is  that  if  they  had 
brought  out  the  regulations  a  year  ago, 
we  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  and  analyze  it  and  the  situation 
would  not  be  what  it  is  today.  It  Is 
chaotie  today  because  regulations  were 
given  to  the  school  systems  on  the  13th 
of  August,  when  the  schools  were  getting 
ready  to  open  In  2>/2  weeks.  Their 
budgets  had  been  set.  Their  contribu- 
tions had  been  set.  They  had  no  way  to 
rearrange  those  matters.  They  had  no 
way  to  pick  up  the  additional  fimds.  That 
Is  the  significance  of  the  problem  we  f  aoe 
today. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  afford  P-14'*, 
B-l'B,  and  ABM's,  we  can  afford  to  feed 
the  needy  children  in  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  I  urge  the  speedy  adoptloo 
of  Senate  Joint  ResolutlOQ  157. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  sapvort  the  enactment  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  157  to  insure  that 
our  schoolchildren  receive  adequate 
meals. 

This  legislation  would : 

First,  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  funds  under  section  32  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1935  for  food  assist- 
ance in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram; 

Second,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  and  report  to  the 
Congress  the  needs  for  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  the  school  breakfast  and 
nonfood  assistance  programs  at  levels 
which  will  permit  expansion  of  the  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs  as  rapidly 
as  practicable;  and 

Third,  provide  ttiat  the  maximum  per- 
limch  limitation  contained  in  section  11 
(e)  of  the  National  School  Limch  Act  on 
the  amotmts  of  fimds  that  States  may  re- 
imburse schools  for  special  assistance 
under  section  11  shall  not  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  at  less  than  40  cents. 

With  regard  to  the  last  provision,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  In  the  Rkcord  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Wilson  Riles. 
California  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ord, as  follows: 

DxpAaTMKNT  or  EntrcATioif, 
Sacramento,  August  31, 1971. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tcnkxt, 
V.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington ,  D.C. 

DSAS  JoHM :  I  am  writing  you  tn  rererence 
to  the  proposed  regulations  affecting  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agrictilture. 
I  beUeve  the  new  regulatlona  if  adopted  at 
the  proposed  funding  level  would  have  a 
dlaastroua  effect  on  the  free  and  reduced 
price  school  lunch  program  In  California. 

In  the  current  program  in  California, 
school  distrlets  are  reimbursed  S0«  from  fed- 
eral funds  for  free  school  lunches  for  needy 
children.  In  addition  to  thU  ZOt.  districts 
are  reimbursed  \0i  from  state  funds  for  free 
lunches  for  children  from  AFDC  families. 

As  you  may  recall.  Governor  Reagan  de- 
leted the  16  million  propoeed  in  the  1971-72 
budget  for  the  state  procram.  This  elimi- 
nated any  state  reimbursement  to  local 
school  districts  parttdpwting  In  the  program 
adopted,  local  school  districts  In  Gallfmla 
will  have  to  find  10<  or  more  per  meal  from 
local  fiuula  in  order  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate In  the  free  school  lunch  program. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  proposed 
changes  In  the  regulation  governing  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  are  not  final. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  revise  its  propoeed 
guidelines  by  increasing  the  guaranteed  re- 
imbursement for  free  school  lunches  for 
needy  children  from  30#  to  40< .  Thla  la  abso- 
lutely essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
existing  effort  much  lass  begin  to  meet  our 
commitment  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  school  children. 
Sincerely, 

Wilson  Riles. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  my  colleagues  can 
see.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  Cali- 
fornia's schoolchildren  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  enacted  at  once. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  Is 
authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  program  give*  State 


educational  agencies  caah  grants  and 
commodities  to  assist  in  providing  hm- 
cost  and  nutritious  lunches  for  school- 
children. 

Funds  for  food  assistance  to  schools 
are  authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  particularly  section  4,  gen- 
eral cash  for  food  assistance  and  section 
11,  special  assistanee  for  children  of  low- 
Income  families. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  is  designed 
to  mandate  the  exiienditure  of  section 
32  funds  and  to  ensiure  that  the  maximum 
per-lunch  limitation  is  40  cents  rather 
than  the  30  cents  proposed  by  the  Cte- 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proposed  school  lunch  regula- 
tions which  would  have  a  very  delete- 
rious effect  on  the  program. 

On  September  9,  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  Senator  Mc- 
OovBRN,  Senator  Hart,  and  Senator 
Cook  in  a  letter  to  the  President  re- 
questing drastic  revisions  in  propoeed 
school  lunch  regulations  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  adequate  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

Select  Comiottxe  on  NtrrsrnoN 

AND  HTTMAN  NkBDS. 

Wa*hington.  DC,  September  9,  1971. 
The  PmxsiDKNT, 
The  White  House, 
Vtuhington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  PaxsiDBNT:  We  are  writing  you 
out  of  a  deep  concern  regarding  the  purpose 
of  proposed  school  lunch  regiilatlons  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  August 
13.  1971.  The  proposed  regulations  concern 
the  use  of  federal  funda  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Public  Law  91-348  which  pro- 
vides that  "any  child  who  la  a  member  of  a 
household  which  baa  an  annual  Income  not 
above  the  applicable  family  size  Income  level 
set  forth  in  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
nhall  be  served  meals  free  or  at  a  reduced 
cost."  Thus,  the  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  proposed  new  regulaUons  la  whether  or 
not  they  will  make  It  possible  for  the  atatee 
and  localities  to  meet  the  obllgatlona  and 
requirements  which  Public  Law  91-348  Im- 
poses upon  them. 

After  careful  study  and  analysis,  it  is  our 
Judgment  that  the  proposed  regulations  will 
not  meet  thla  basic  test.  Therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  In  agreement  with  the  unanimous 
conclusion  of  the  State  Directors  Section  of 
the  American  School  Pood  Service  Aasocla- 
tton  that  the  proposed  regulations  In  their 
present  form  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
continued  progress  of  ths  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

If  these  regulaUons  are  not  altered  we  be- 
lieve the  following  events  will  occur.  Many 
schools  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  Child 
Nutrition  Programs.  There  will  be  further 
hardahlps  to  the  natlon'a  economy  through 
unemployment  and  reduced  consxunption  of 
raw  resources  such  as  food  and  eqiUpment. 
Absenteeism,  dropouts  and  apathetic  stu- 
denu  win  negate  the  benefits  of  the  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  investment  for  public  and 
private  schools.  And  finally,  and  most  Im- 
portant, there  will  continue  to  be  hungry 
chUdren  in  Amerlea's  seboots. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  proposed  regula- 
Uons Is  oompouaded  by  the  taot  tbey  were 
annotiDoed  only  Uiree  weeks  before  school 
was  to  open,  ersating  chaos  in  tlie  states.  Ths 
anticipated  loss  to  the  states  In  the  1971- 
7t  sobool  year  under  the  S8  oent  rslmbune- 
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ment  rate  set  by  the  proposed  regulations,  as 
compared  to  what  the  states  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  rates  Inatltuted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  last  March,  will  run 
Into  milUona  of  dollars.  Por  example,  the 
state  directors  have  estimated  Missouri  wUl 
lose  84.000.000;  California  89.000,000;  Maa- 
sachuaetta  83,240,000;  Ohio  86,566,000;  Oregon 
81,476.176:  Tennessee  83,772.000;  Georgia 
84,100.000  and  West  Virginia  83,861300.  The 
states  cannot  make  up  this  loss  from  state 
or  local  funds  and  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  planned  participation  to  stay 
within  the  limitation  of  available  fxmds. 
Therefore,  many  needy  and  eligible  chUdren 
wUl  go  without  school  lunches. 

Certainly,  this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  PubUc  Law  91-348,  nor 
your  Intent  when  slgiUng  It  Into  law  on  May 
14.  1970. 

In  regard  to  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
the  proposed  regulations  have  not  only 
placed  a  limitation  on  the  expansion  of  this 
program  but  have  also  jweclpitated  a  situa- 
tion where  several  states  wlU  be  forced  to 
cancel  the  School  Breakfast  Program  this 
school  year.  In  the  past,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  set  a  precedent  In  that  many 
states  in  1970-1971  used  Section  S3  funds  for 
breakfast  expansion.  Tbeee  funds  were  pro- 
vided as  a  bloc  grant  to  be  used  where  needed 
In  the  individual  states  for  expanding  food 
programs  to  eligible  needy  children.  However, 
the  propoeed  regulations  have  made  no  pro- 
visions for  continuing  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer such  funds  from  Section  33  to  the  School 
Breakfast  Program. 

In  addition  to  this  matter  of  transfer  of 
Section  33  funds,  there  la  another  important 
question  which  needs  to  be  answered  In  re- 
gard to  the  Breakfast  Program.  According  to 
Public  Law  93-32  (Section  3),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  use  |26 
million  for  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
Only  818.8  mUlion.  however,  has  been  al- 
located to  the  states.  A  memorandimi  of  Sep- 
tember 1  from  the  Department  stated  that 
the  remaining  86.6  million  will  be  allocated 
only  to  those  states,  "demonstrating  the  need 
for  these  funds  to  maintain  their  program 
at  the  April  level."  The  response  from  several 
state  directors  has  strongly  Indicated  that 
there  la  a  need  for  thla  86.6  million  to  be  al- 
located Immediately.  Por  example.  In  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  the  Breakfast  Program 
wlU  need  to  be  cancelled  at  the  beginning  of 
October  unleas  more  money  la  allocated.  In 
the  reality  that  cancellations  will  occur,  we 
Implore  that  there  be  a  reoonatderatlon  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  transfer 
Section  82  funds  to  the  Breakfast  Program 
and  to  Immediately  allocate  the  remaining 
86.8  million  oT  the  authorised  835  million  to 
those  states  who  face  a  posslbUlty  of  can- 
celling their  Breakfast  Programs 

We,  therefore,  request  that  the  propoeed 
regulatlona  be  withdrawn  and  be  replaced 
with  regulatlona  that  would  provide  for  a 
maximum  reimbursement  rate  of  48  cents 
from  Section  11;  a  maximum  reimbursement 
rate  of  13  cents  from  Section  4  for  free  and 
reduced  price  luitohes:  and  guaranteed  reim- 
bursement from  Section  4  of  6  cents  for  gen- 
erally assisted  lunches.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  Sec- 
tion 33  funds  allow  an  Immediate  allotment 
of  these  funds  for  free  or  reduced  priced 
lunches  to  all  states  based  on  need  aooom- 
panled  by  transfer  authority.  In  this  way  we 
could  be  certain  that  the  funds  Congress 
made  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
authority  would  be  fully  utlllaed. 

We  further  suggest  that  before  any  pro- 
posed regulatlona  are  published  that  they  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, created  by  Public  Law  91-348,  and  the 
State  Directors  Section  oT  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  Association  In  order  that 
these  regulations  could  be  Instituted  with 
the  greateet  degree  of  cooperation  so  that  any 
furtbsr  dslays  In  the  ImplementaUon  of  the 
Intent  of  PubUc  Law  91-348  may  be  avoided. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  rise  to  express  my  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that  every  needy 
school  child  will  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  limch  as  required  by  section 
9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
on  August  13,  1971,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  proposed  regula- 
tions which,  in  effect,  reduced  the  school 
lunch  reimbursement  rate  per  meal  to  35 
cents,  even  though  the  actual  cost  of  a 
meal  averages  above  50  cents  per  meal. 
These  regulations  were  published  only 
3  weeks  before  the  schools  were  due 
to  open  and  they  have  created  havoc  and 
uncertainty  throughout  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation,  since,  under  these 
new  regulations,  the  States  and  school 
districts  anticipate  losses  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  these  regulations  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  States  is  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  State  director  of 
the  food  service  program  has  estimated 
that  West  Virginia  will  lose  >2,661.300. 
This  anticipated  loss  is  compoimded  by 
the  fact  that,  the  States,  since  they  did 
not  receive  timely  and  adequate  notice 
of  these  proposed  changes  in  the  school 
lunch  regulations,  have  no  conceivable 
way  to  make  up  for  these  losses  fnHn 
either  State  or  local  funds  on  such  short 
notice.  Therefore,  the  affected  States 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  reduce 
participation  in  the  program  in  order  to 
stay  within  their  limitation  of  available 
fimds.  Furthermore,  if  this  situation  is 
not  corrected,  the  school  districts'  only 
alternatives  for  future  consideration  will 
be  to  Increase  the  price  of  school  lunches 
for  the  children  who  can  afford  to  pay, 
or  to  increase  local  school  taxes.  In  a 
State  such  as  West  Virginia,  which  has  a 
high  percentage  of  needy  students  receiv- 
ing reduced  price  or  free  lunches,  or 
where  the  school  districts  have  a  high 
percentage  of  imemployment,  these  are 
impractical  solutions. 

These  regulations  also  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  school  breakfast  program 
in  that  they  not  only  limit  expansion  ol 
the  program,  but  also,  in  some  cases, 
will  require  several  States  to  cancel  the 
school  breakfast  program  this  year,  since 
they  make  no  provision  for  continuing 
the  authority  to  transfer  section  32  bloc 
grant  funds  to  the  States  needing  them 
to  expand  this  program  to  eligible  needy 
children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Agriculture  have  both  financed  literally 
hundreds  of  nutritional  studies  which 
have  proved  the  importance  of  children 
receiving  a  balanced  nutritional  break- 
fast, and  how  this  first  meal  of  the  day 
directly  affects  their  ability  to  concen- 
trate and  to  learn. 

I  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  letter, 
dated  September  9. 1971,  to  the  President 
which  outlined  this  situation  to  him.  and 
asking  that  he  take  action  bo  withdraw 
the  propoeed  regulations.  To  date,  the 
regulations  have  not  been  withdrawn  or 
revised. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  (Mr.  Tautaocx) 
for  his  thorough  aiKl  expeditious  han- 
dling of  this  legislation  which  is  urgently 


needed  to  correct  the  situation  which  I 
have  described  above,  and  I  Join  him  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 

Tbe  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMAbGE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chilss). 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  E>re8ldent,  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  here  is  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  dollars  this  year  over  what 
the  request  was  last  year  for  tho  needy 
lunches,  of  $78.8  million,  but  the  DQ;>art- 
ment  did  not  ask  Congress  for  enough 
money,  if  the  States  were  going  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  programs  as  we  had 
mandated  that  they  must  expand  their 
programs. 

I  think  the  Department  realized  this, 
and  they  had  two  choices  as  to  what 
to  do.  Either  they  had  to  cut  down  the 
amount  per  lunch,  to.  make  sure  there 
would  be  enough  funds  to  provide  some 
funding  or  all  the  requests,  or  some  of 
the  requests  had  to  be  denied.  They  knew 
that  if  they  had  imposed  these  regula- 
tions, they  could  reduce  the  requests  be- 
cause schools  would  be  forced  to  with- 
draw. But  in  neither  case  did  the  States 
know.  We  have  mandated  that  they  feed 
all  the  needy  childroi,  and  we  did  not 
provide  the  fimds  to  do  it.  To  resolve 
the  situatirai,  it  is  necessary  either  that 
we  get  an  emergency  appropriation,  or 
provide  for  the  use  of  section  32  funds 
until  we  can  appropriate  enough  funds 
otherwise. 

This  is  something  we  ought  to  do.  We 
ought  to  determine  how  many  dollars  are 
needed,  so  Congress  can  make  the  deci- 
sion. Are  we  going  to  force  these  school 
districts  out  of  the  program,  or  are  we 
going  to  pay  our  fair  share? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  9  min- 
utes.        

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  lest  I  be 
accused  of  using  than  to  unfair  advan- 
tage, I  yield  back  my  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
cm  agreeing  to  the  resohitioci. 

Mr.  MILLE31.  Mr.  Presldesit,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considerati(Hi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  cooaent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  waived.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MiLLXx's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  9,  Inswt  "(1)**  before  the 
word  "to"; 

On  page  3.  line  13.  Insert  the  foUowing  be- 
ton  the  period:  "and  (3)  to  carry  out  the 
puipoess  of  section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  provide  a  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment ot  not  lees  than  six  cents  per  meal"; 

On  page  a.  line  ao,  after  "out",  and  "■se- 
tlon  4  and"; 

Amend  eeetloa  8  of  SJ.  Res.  187  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  S.  Punds  made  available  by  this  X>tbt 
reaoIutioD  ahaU  be  apiMrtloiMd  to  the  States 
In  suoh  manner  aa  wttl  best  enable  sohonis 
to  mset  UMtr  obUgattons  wtth  rsspeet  to  tbe 
aarvloe  ot  tree  and  reduoed  pitoe  luncbea  and 
to  meet  the  objective  of  this  point  leaoIuUon 
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wltb  raspect  to  proTMlng  •  mlnimtun  r»t*of 
rvUnbuiMoent  nndar  Motion  4  ot  tbo  Ha- 
ttonal  BelMxd  Lunob  Aot.  Such  funtto  atHdl 
be  apporttonad  and  p«kl  w  expedltlourty  m 
may  b«  practicable." 

Mr.  BtOLLER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  sections  that  we  are  concerned  about 
in  this  school  lunch  program. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr  MILLEIR.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttie  S«i- 
ator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
be  called  to  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  did 
the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senate  Is  not  in 
order.  I  ask  for  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  state  the  time  Umitation 
on  each  amendment?     ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  total.  15  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
school  lunch  program  we  are  dealing 
with  two  sections,  section  4  and  sec- 
tion 11.  The  pending  resolution  d«ils 
only  with  section  11,  but  I  suggest  that 
we  have  a  problem  with  section  4  also. 

Section  4  provides  funding  to  cover 
all  lunches  served  In  a  school  district, 
reduced  price,  free  lunches,  and  all 
others.  Section  11  covers  only  reduced 
price  and  free  lunches. 

To  the  extent  that  section  4  funds  go 
to  cover  reduced  price  and  free  lunches, 
we  are  talking  about  poor  and  needy  chil- 
dren. To  the  extent  that  they  go  to  other 
lunches,  we  are  not.  But  in  part,  at 
least,  section  4  is  concerned  with  the 
very  problem  that  the  resolution  cover- 
ing section  11  Is  concerned  with. 

Last  year,  the  reimbursement  to  the 
States  under  section  4  varied  from  rough- 
ly 4  cents  up  to,  as  I  understand,  12  cwits 
In  some  cases.  Most  of  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve 32  of  them,  received  reimbursement 
under  section  4  in  excess  of  5  cents. 

New  regulations  of  the  Department 
now  provide  for  a  flat  5  cents  per  lunch. 
According  to  testimony  received  before 
the  committee  from  Josephine  Martin, 
administrator  of  the  school  service  pro- 
gram of  the  Stete  of  Georgia,  by  doing 
this  by  placing  this  section  4  money  at 
a  rate  of  5  cents,  there  would  be  37  States 
adversely  affected.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa,  for  example,  last  year  they  re- 
ceived a  reimbursement  of  5.8  cents.  Un- 
der secUon  11,  they  received  a  reimburse- 
ment of  47.8  cents.  So  we  had.  In  Iowa, 
53.2  cents  per  meal. 

Under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regulations  there  would  be  a  reim- 
bursement of  5  cents  under  section  4, 
and  under  the  resolution  which  Is  pend- 
ing, and  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted, 
there  would  be  40  cents  under  section  11, 
for  a  total  of  45  cents.  Senators  can  see 
from  that  that  even  U  we  adopt  this 
resolution,  the  school  districts  In  my 
State  will  be  cut  roughly  8  cents  from 
the  way  they  got  along  last  year,  and  this 
Is  going  to  happen  In  a  great  many  other 
States  also. 


Ttx  puiiKwe  of  my  amendmeot  Is  to 
IncreMe  the  section  4  money  to  provide 
for  a  wHntfwiim  of  6  cents  Instaad  of  the 
provision,  under  the  regulations,  of  5 
cents.  In  the  committee,  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  Increase  the  amount  to 
8.5  cents.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  al- 
though I  did  leave  my  proxy  wMh  our  dls- 
tingiiished  chairman  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  Itself. 

I  suggest  to  my  coUeagues  that  if  they 
are  interested  In  this  school-budget  prob- 
lem, this  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  We  may  argue  as  to  whether  or  not 
section  4  funds  should  be  Increased  be- 
yond what  is  needed  to  cover  needy  chil- 
dren, "niat  is  an  argument  that  should 
be  worked  on  during  the  remainder  oX 
this  year.  But  the  school  district  budgets 
have  been  set  up  In  37  States  in  anticipa- 
tion of  what  they  received  last  year  un- 
der section  4,  and  now,  if  we  do  not  do 
anything  about  it,  they  are  gdng  to  be 
cut  to  5  cents,  as  provided  by  the  reg- 
ulation. 

My  amendment  would  cover  only  this 
fiscal  year.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  more 
chaos  in  our  school  district  budgeting 
systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  a  telegram  from  the  State  di- 
rector of  school  food  services  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  one  from  the 
same  official  from  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, one  from  the  same  official  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  one  from  the  same 
official  for  the  State  of  Dllnois,  and  one 
from  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  In  support 
of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

Pmu,  S.  Dak. 

Senator  Jack  Mnxxx, 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 

Waahtngton,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  effort  to  Increase  reimburse- 
menu  to  6.5  cents  and  40  cents  fc*  lunch 
programs.  Many  of  oxu  schools  need  these 
as  a  minimum. 

Maitin  SoarMBCN. 

State  Director,  School  Food  Services, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Senator  Jack  IfnxjES, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

North  Dakota  Food  Service  commends  you 
for  reoonunendlng  8.6  cents  under  section  4S 
and  41  cents  for  each  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch.  We  urge  yoiw  support  of  SJ167  to 
provide  flexibility  In  funding  acbooU  for 
feeding  needy  children. 

ROBRXTA  A.  BoacH. 
Director,  North  Dakota 

School  Food  Services. 

MADiacN,  Wia., 
September  30, 197 1. 
Hon.  Jack  MiLxxa, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Tou  are  to  be  commended  for  recommenda- 
tion In  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  for 
funding  to  support  school  lunch  reimburae- 
menta  of  SJl  cents  under  MoUon  four  and  40 
oenU  under  section  eleven  funding  neoeaaary 
to  meet  program  commitments.  Urge  oon- 
tlnued  support  on  Senate  floor  tomorrow  for 
minimum  of  S  oenta  and  40  eenta. 

WlLUAM  C.  BURL. 
State   Suprmtendent,   Witcomin   D*- 
partment  of  PubHe  Instruetiom. 


Sraoforau),  Ixx., 
September  30, 1971. 
Senator  Jack  Mn,Ln, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  wb(deh«ait«d  sopport  and  apprecla. 
Hon  In  your  recommendation. 

ROBSST  B.  Ohlzzn, 
Wrector,   School  food   Services.  Seo- 
tion  OSPI.  State  of  lOinoU. 


Dk8  MoDfRs,  Iowa, 
September  30, 1971. 
Senator  Jack  MtLuat, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Read  headlines  In  Dee  Moines  register  of 
your  courageous  leadership  re  committee  yes- 
terday. Urge  you  continue  battle  tomorrow 
for  six  and  half  cents  under  section  4  which 
Is  needed  by   many  atatee.   40  cents  under 
section   11   is  only   half  of  problem  we  may 
wind   up   with    fine   cart   for   free   and   ra> 
duced  price  lunches  but  no  horses  to  pull  It. 
Vt.%tt  Carprittek, 
School    Lunch    Director,    Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  is  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  affected? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  only  answer  the 
Senator's  question  this  way:  I  do  not 
have  a  tabulation,  but  if  he  knows  what 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  received  last 
year  under  section  4,  I  could  sinswer 
that  question.  If  last  year  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  received  6  cents,  and  It  is 
going  to  be  cut  to  5  cents  by  the  regtila- 
tions  of  the  USDA,  1  cent  for  every  meal 
served  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Is  go- 
ing to  be  unbudgeted  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

I  would  guess,  because  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that 
probably  they  had  a  reimbursement  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  6  cents  imder  sec- 
tion 4.  There  are  37  States  affected;  I 
would  certainly  guess  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board States  are  In  that  category,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  out  of  the  city, 
unfortunately,  when  this  resolutlcxi  was 
considered  by  the  committee.  He  left  his 
proxy  with  me.  with  the  instruction  that 
the  6.5-cent  amendment  be  submitted  to 
the  committee.  I  did  so.  The  committee 
rejected  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Under  the  regulations  that  existed  last 
year,  the  average  contribution  from  sec- 
Uon 4  funds  this  year  would  be  5.2  cents. 
That  would  be  the  average  nationwide. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  raise 
each  State  to  6  cents. 

Section  4  funds,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  is  money  made  available 
by  the  Government  to  the  various  States 
and  school  districts  for  every  meal  that 
is  served,  whether  that  meal  be  at  the 
full  price,  whether  It  be  at  a  reduced 
price,  or  whether  it  be  totally  free  to  the 
needy  children.  So  It  would  be  applicable 
across  the  board,  to  all  the  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  Income  and  regardless 
of  the  price  they  pay  for  the  meal. 

Under  normal  conditions.  I  might  be 
tempted  to  vota  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment; but  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  because 
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our  committee  rejected  the  amendment. 
I  cannot  support  it  at  this  time. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

As  I  have  stated  two  or  three  times 
today.  I  think  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  in  a  miKh  better  position  vo 
find  out  these  facts  than  we  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  under  the  new  reg- 
ulations, some  States  will  get  more,  some 
will  get  less,  but  the  money  will  be  all 
gone  and  more  is  needed.  I  think  we 
should  get  It  In  the  regular  way.  I  un- 
derstand that  If  we  have  a  40-cent  rate. 
the  additional  funds  required  probably 
will  be  about  $150  million,  which  I  will 
gladly  support,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
( putting  the  question ) . 
The  ayes  appear  to  have  It. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  a  division.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  Sen- 
ators In  favor  please  stand  and  be 
counted. 

All  Senators  opposed  please  stand  and 
be  counted. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  Chair  is  not  sure  about  the  result 
of  the  division. 

All  Senators  In  favor  please  stand  and 
be  counted. 

All  Senators  opposed  please  stand  and 
be  coimted. 

On  a  division,  the  amoidment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Bdr.  President,  let  the 

Record  Indicate  that  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island  stood  up  in  the  affirmative. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Record  will  so  Indicate. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 

read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  SeDat<tf  from  (Alahoma 
(Mr,  Haaais),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Ufonrs),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksom),  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGomn) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Bfr.  MrrsiaK) ,  the 
Senatcx'  from  South  C^arollna  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNOS),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caiwoh),  and  the  Senator  frwn  Louisi- 
ana <Me.  LoMa)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senatw  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cakvon)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  (Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUKcs).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mortoya)  .  and 
the  Senator  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  would  each 
vote  "yea.*; 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frran  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Beluion)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoicmicK),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatir)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WucKXR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CTtihtis)  was  detained  on  official  business, 
and  has  announced  his  position. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  75, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  246  Leg.) 
TEAS— 75 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

BORB 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

BuKtlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Caae 

ChUea 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Crmnatoa 

Dc^e 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Brrin 

Fannin 


Aiken 
Ellender 

Allott 

Bayti 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

OoMon 

cortta 

Doalnlck 


Fong 

Pulbrtght 

O&mbrell 

Orsyel 

Orlffln 

Oximey 

Hansen 

HMt 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

llAgnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

MoClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Uetcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS — 6 

Hrudca 
Stafford 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 20 
Ooldwater  Montoya 

Harris 

Inouye 
Jsckaon 
Long 
MoOoTsm 


Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PaU 

Percy 

Proxmtre 

Bandolph 

RlbieoS 

Both 

Baxbe 

Sctawelker 

Smith 

Sparkman 

l^ng 

StennlB 

Stevans 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tan 

Tklmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

WUUams 

Young 


Mundt 
Muskle 
Scott 
Welcker 


So  the  joint  reecdution  (SJ.  Res.  157) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

8.J.  RXS.    IST 

Jteaotoed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jtsp- 
reaenimtives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Oonprets  assembled,  Tbat,  notwltlistand- 
ing  any  other  provision  at  law.  tha  OacraUry 


of  Af^rlculture  shall  until  such  time  as  a  siip- 
plemental  appropriation  may  provide  addi- 
tional funda  *ar  such  puipaae  uae  ao  mueh  of 
the  funda  apptoprtotad  by  aactloa  81  <tf  the 
Act  of  Augwt  a«,  1938  (7  TTA.C.  Siac).  as 
may  be  iiTaniarj.  In  addition  to  the  funda 
now  awOlaMe  tlMrc<or,  (1)  to  cany  out  the 
puipoaea  of  aactlon  11  of  Um  NatioDal  School 
Lunch  Act  and  provide  a  rate  of  relmburae- 
ment  which  wHl  assxnre  every  needy  child  of 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  dining  ttoe  flsoal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1073.  and  (3)  to  carry 
out  the  purpoaes  of  section  4  of  the  NaOooal 
School  Lunch  Act  and  provide  a  rate  of  re- 
imbursement of  not  lees  than  6  cents  per 
meal.  In  determining  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  and  the  requlremenU  of  the  various 
StMea  tberafor,  the  Seoretary  abaU  oonault 
with  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Child 
Nutrition  and  mteraatad  partlea.  Funda  ex- 
pended under  the  foregoing  provlalons  of  this 
readutlon  aball  be  ralmburaed  out  of  any  sup- 
plemental approprlatloD  hcreaftar  enacted  for 
the  pivpoae  of  oarrylog  o"*  sactton  4  and 
section  11  of  tiie  National  Schotri  Lunch  Act, 
and  such  reimbursements  shall  be  depoalted 
Into  the  fluid  establlahed  pursuant  to  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  Augurt  34,  1OT8,  to  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  purposes  of  aald  section  S3. 

8bc.  2.  Funds  made  available  by  this  joint 
resolution  ahall  be  appartloned  to  the  States 
In  such  manner  as  will  best  enable  schools  to 
meet  their  obUgatlona  with  respect  to  the 
service  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  and 
to  meet  the  objective  of  this  joint  pesolutlon 
with  respect  to  providing  a  minimum  rate  of 
relmbiu-senient  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Aot.  Such  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  and  paid  as  expeditiously  aa  may 
be  practlcaUe. 

Bac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
Inmvediately  upon  enactment  of  this  reeolu- 
tlon  determine  cmd  report  to  Oongreas  the 
needs  for  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the 
school  breakfast  and  nonfood  asalstanoe  pro- 
gmma  autbccUsed  by  sections  4  and  6  of  the 
ChUd  NutrtUon  Act  of  IftSS  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973.  at  levela  which  will 
permit  i»irpft"g<«"  of  the  achool  breakfast  and 
school  lunch  programs  to  all  adwtols  desiring 
such  programs  as  rapidly  as  practkaable. 

Src.  4.  Section  11  (e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  maximum  per 
meal  amount  abaU  In  no  event  be  leas  than 
40  cents;  and  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
higher  maximum  per  meal  amount  for  e^>e- 
clally  needy  schoola  based  on  such  schools' 
needs  for  aesistance  in  providing  free  and 
reduced  peloe  lunches  for  aU  needy  children.". 

The  preeonble  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  it  appeara  that  under  tba  proposed 
apportionment  of  funds  available  for  apedal 
assistance  under  section  II  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Aot  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1972  (Including  funds  appropriated 
by  section  32  of  the  Act  ot  August  24,  ISM, 
and  made  available  for  that  purpoae) ,  only 
six  States  wlU  receive  more  than  SO  oenta 
In  such  aaalstance  per  frae  or  reduced  price 
lunch;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  this  amount  per 
lunch  is  not  adequate  to  enable  States  and 
schools  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  to  achieve  the 
objectlvea  of  the  Rational  achoci  ImoA  Act. 
partleulaily  that  of  providing  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunch  to  evary  naady  diUd: 

Mr.  TALMADOK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

BIT.  ym.TJBR  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
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rollcall  Tote  Jusf  comiilefed,  I  waa  de- 
tained in  my  oiBc«  and  failed  to  reach 
the  Chamber  before  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced. Had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
to  TOte,  I  would  have  voted  "Yea." 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  was  on  my 
way  from  the  committee  hearings  to  the 
Senate  floor.  I  was  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  vote  was  going  on.  Had  I  been 
present  at  the  time  I  would  have  voted 
"Yea." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
K»o  had  been  appointed  as  a  manager 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence on  the  bill  (B.JR.  9844)  to  authorize 
certain  oonstniction  at  military  Instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes,  vice  Mr. 
OvBSKit.  resigned. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment* 
the  blU  (8.  2613)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
for  1  month. 


MnjTARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
BDTTszir).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
finished  business,  which  the  clerlt  wtD 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  Order  Number  36fi,  H.R.  8M7.  a 
bill  to  authorlza  i^>proprlatlon«  during  tbs 
fl«cal  y«*r  1973  for  procurement  of  aircmft, 
mlaaUes.  n*Tal  veaaeU,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  oCber  wei^xma,  an4l 
research,  development,  tact,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Force*,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorised  personnel  strength  of  the  Selectea 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpose*. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  retain  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  there  then  be  an  additional  period 
of  3  minutes  for  the  transaction  of  rou-n 
tine  morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


SILENCING  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATIBTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent administration  actions  to  reorganise 
the  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics   have 
strong  political  overtimes.  BL8  is  one  of 
the  most  professional   and  highly   re- 
spected agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Yet  its  top  technical  experts  are 
being  moved  to  less  responsible  positions 
ostensibly  under  the  guise  of  an  execu- 
tive reorganization  of  Federal  statistical 
programs.  In  light  of  previous  adminis- 
tration handling  of  BLS  statistical  re- 
leases, this  latest  move  poees  a  threat  to 
the  credibility  of  Government  statistics. 
I  refer  to  the  cancellation  in  March  of 
the  monthly  press  conferences  conducted 
by  the  BUS  technical  experts  on  price  and 
unemplo3rment  data.  In  response  to  the 
presidentlally  appointed  Gordon  Com- 
mittee,  the   Bureau   began   conducting 
press  conferences  to  explain  the  data  in 
a   technical   nonpoUticeil   manner.   The 
Gordon  Committee  report  recommended : 
The  need  to  publish  the  InXormatlon  In  a 
non-polltlcal    context    cannot    be    overem- 
phasized. By  and  large   this   has   been   the 
case  .  .  .  nevertheless  a  sharper  line  should 
be  drawn  between  the  release  of  the  data  and 
their  accompanying  explanation  and  analyaU. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  general  type 
of   poUcy-orlented   comments   which   is   the 
function    of   officials   responsible    for   policy 
making  on  the  other. 

The  committee's  directive  to  separate 
technlcsJ  comment  from  pcdltical  rhet- 
oric was  effectively  thwarted  when  the 
BLS  conferences  were  canceled.  In  sub- 
sequent months  press  conferences  have 
been  held  either  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor or  the  White  House.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  hearings  scheduled  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  hear  the  tech- 
nical experts,  the  chances  of  broad  news 
coverage  of  the  BLS  technical  comments 
would  have  been  diminished.  It  is  true 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  continued 
to  make  the  technicians  available  to  the 
press  on  the  telephone,  but  I  maintain 
that  this  is  not  even  remotely  comparable 
to  a  televised  news  conference  by  the 
technical  experts  where  questions  can 
be  posed  by  all  the  reporters  present. 

Mr.  President,  In  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Robert  A. 
Gordon,  who  chaired  the  Gordon  Com- 
mittee, questioned  the  administration's 
motives  in  canceling  the  press  confer- 
ences. He  said: 

I  wonder  If  I  am  unfair  In  suggesting  that 
the  Admimstratlon  has  In  effect  announced 
by  this  action  that  It  wants  to  be  free  to 
minimize  bad  news  and  to  maximize  good 
news  without  any  Interference  from  Its  own 
technical  experts  who  know  moat  about  the 
facts. 

The  recent  action  taken  to  oust  Mr. 
Harold  Ooldsteln.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Manpower  and  Employment 
Statistics,  and  Mr.  Peter  Henle,  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Chief  Econwnist.  from 
their  present  positions  lends  more  cre- 
dence to  Mr.  Gordon's  suggestion. 

Apparently  the  administration's  efforts 
to  downgrade  these  technicians  reverts 
to  their  refusal  to  color  evaluations  of  the 
data  with  political  overtones.  As  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  put  it : 

Instead  of  representing  the  Bureau's  most 
prised  adornment,  that  quality  of  sebolarly 


detachment  ssems  to  have  become  a  liability 
In  the  present  administration. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  economic  policy 
was  clearly  warranted  by  the  economy's 
sluggish  performance  in  1970  and  1971. 
As  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
admitted,  the  public's  confidence  In  the 
new  economic  measures  will  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  m  determining  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  program.  An  undermin- 
ing of  the  technical  data  will  only  serve 
to  reduce  both  the  press  and  the  public's 
willingness  to  believe  Government  state- 
ments. It  is  unfortunate,  moreover,  that 
the  administration  fails  to  appreciate 
the  detrimental  long-term  effects  that 
this  action  will  have  on  the  credibility 
of  Government  statistics.  The  New  York 
Times  suggested: 

The  surest  way  to  discredit  both  the  bu- 
reau and  the  data  It  compiles  would  be  to 
adulterate  Its  statistics  with  political  sugar- 
coating  In  the  months  before  the  1972  Presi- 
dential voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  an  accompanying  news  article  t>e 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  30.  1971) 
PounciziNa  ths  BUST 

Pew  agencies  in  or  out  of  Oovernment  have 
a  more  distinguished  record  for  objectivity 
and  Integrity  than  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Instead  of  representing  the 
bureau's  most  prised  adornment,  that  quality 
of  scholarly  detachment  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  liability  in  the  present  Admlnlalrs- 
tion. 

Last  March  the  B.L.S.  technicians,  who  had 
for  years  held  monthly  press  briefings  to  an- 
swer reporters'  questions  on  cost-of-living 
and  unemployment  trends,  were  abruptly 
muzzled  because  their  factual  responses  did 
not  fit  in  with  attempts  by  their  superiors  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  White 
House  to  convince  the  country  that  things 
were  getting  better  when.  In  truth,  they  were 
getting  worse. 

President  Nixon's  decision  on  Aug.  16  to 
Junk  his  steady-as-you-go  economic  policy 
represented  tacit  acknowledgement  that  the 
BX.8.  economists  bad  been  quite  precise  in 
their  analyses  of  what  was  happening  to  the 
economy.  But  the  vindication  supplied  by 
events  has  brought  no  let-up  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's apparent  resolve  to  downgrade  the 
career  technicians  responsible  for  these  dis- 
passionate appraisals. 

Two  ranking  economists  are  reportedly 
planning  to  leave  the  bureau  on  the  eve  of 
a  reorganization  tha*  would  considerably  re- 
duce their  areas  of  authority.  Administration 
spokesmen  insist  that  the  shake-up,  part  of 
a  general  overhaul  of  Federal  statistical  serv- 
ices announced  last  July,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  The  initial  list  of  new  ap- 
pointees rushed  out  by  the  Whits  House  yes- 
terday has  done  a  little  to  dispel  reports  of 
political  maneuvering  In  connection  with 
B.L.S.  restafflng. 

The  surest  way  to  discredit  both  the  bu- 
reau and  the  data  it  compiles  would  be  to 
adulterate  iu  sUtlstlcs  with  political  sugar- 
coating  in  the  months  before  the  1973  Presi- 
dential voting.  The  country  has  Just  em- 
barked on  a  painful  period  of  wage-price 
controls.  The  oonfldenee  of  all  Americans  in 
the  reliability  of  the  Government  measuring 
rods  for  charting  ups  and  downs  in  living 
costs  and  Jobs  will  be  mor*  needed  than  ever, 
especially  since  the  period  of  economic  regu- 
lation may  extend  for  many  years. 
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[From  ths  Mew  York  Times,  Sept.  80.  1871] 

Pouncs  Cknisd  in  LaBoa  Aosmct  Shut 
(By  James  Kaugbton) 

WASHiiroTOtr. — The  Nixon  Administration 
disclaimed  poUtleal  motivas  today  In  under- 
taking a  major  reorganization  of  Federal 
agencies  that  gather  and  Issue  economic  and 
social  statistics. 

The  White  House  press  secretary.  Ronald 
L.  Zlegler,  deeorlbed  as  "absurd"  and  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  tpokssman  labeled  "false" 
an  article  In  Tbe  Washington  Post  stating 
that  career  experts  In  the  Bureau  of  Laloor 
Statistics  were  being  supplanted  by  political 
appointees. 

To  counter  such  speculation — and  the  out- 
cries that  followed  It  today  from  Democratic 
politicians — the  bureau  prematurely  an- 
nounced several  appointments  Involved  in 
the  reshulllng.  Nearly  all  were  career  techni- 
cians. 

Mr.  Zlegler  said  that  the  changes  at  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  part  of  an 
overall  reorganization,  under  way  since  July. 
of  the  statistical  agencies  In  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

ANALTBTB  LOSS   POSTS 

Oeoffrey  H.  Moore,  Commissioner  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstlca,  acknowledged  In 
a  statement,  hoirever,  that  two  offldals  whose 
analyses  of  unemployment  statistics  con- 
(llcted  with  more  optimistic  appraisals  from 
Labor  Secretary  Jamee  D.  Hodgson  would  no 
longer  deal  with  current  employment  trends. 

One  of  them,  Harold  Ooldsteln.  the  direc- 
tor of  current  employment  analysis,  baa 
been  asked  to  head  a  new  section  dealing 
with  long-term  numpower  trends.  Last 
March,  after  Mr.  Hodgson  had  assessed  the 
unemployment  data  as  "heartening,"  Mr. 
Ooldsteln  told  reporters  that  the  data  were 
"mixed." 

Tht  second  ofllcial.  Peter  Benle.  the  bu- 
reau's chief  economist  In  charge  of  analysis, 
is  taking  a  leave  of  absence,  after  which  "an 
appropriate  new  assignment"  wlU  be  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Moore  said. 

The  dianges  in  the  bureau  are  similar  to 
those  being  made  at  other  agencies  In  re- 
sponse to  a  directive  last  July  from  Oeorge 
P.  Shults,  Director  ot  Management  and 
Budget  at  the  White  House. 

Among  reasons  he  cited  for  ordering  the 
changee  were  "wide  disparities"  in  the  qual- 
ity of  data  developed  by  40  different  agencies, 
dlffenng  standards,  "operation  InefSclendes" 
and  overlapping  oolleetlon  actlvltiea.  The  at- 
tempt to  structure  the  agencies  along  similar 
lines  is  also  a  prelude  to  combining  most  of 
them  under  the  Cabinet  retH^anlzatlon  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 

The  skirmish  over  changes  In  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  revived  a  simmering  dis- 
pute— heightened  by  political  maneuvering 
on  economic  Issues — over  the  Administra- 
tion's Insistence  on  leaving  Interpretation 
of  economic  data  to  policy  officials  rather 
than  technical  statisticians.  The  bureau 
halted  Its  monthly  briefings  by  Mr.  Ooldsteln 
after  the  March  incident,  subotltuUng  writ- 
ten analyses  more  easily  subject  to  clearance 
by  his  superiors. 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional chairman.  qiUckly  characterized  the 
accounts  of  bureau  changes  as  a  "sorry  com- 
ment on  the  credibility  and  Integrity  of  tbe 
Administration."  He  said  that  Mr.  Nixon 
"should  have  learned  long  ago  he  cannot 
make  bad  news  go  away  by  beheading  the 
messenger." 

Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  profeeeed  concern  thwt 
career  analysts  might  find  their  conclusions 
'subordinate  to  the  political  Interests  of  the 
Administration." 

A  White  Rouse  official  said  that  some 
Nixon  aides  were  describing  the  allegations 
as  "off  base,"  but  another  official  suggested 


they  were  "aeaaonally  adjusted"  to  reflect 
the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 

Walter  Heller,  the  University  of  Mln- 
neeota  economist  who  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's economic  counselor,  said  that  he  saw 
"no  reason  why  policy  officials  can't  take  the 
numbers  and  make  what  they  want  of  them." 
but  he  added  that  career  technicians  should 
also  be  available  to  make  their  interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Heller  said  that  some  of  the  "Illusions" 
about  the  economy  in  recent  years  wM'e  at- 
tributable to  "over-Interpretation  of  the 
data." 

Among  the  {Misonnel  changes  announced 
today  In  the  Biueau  of  Labor  Sitatlstlcs.  all 
Involved  career  officials  of  the  btireau  except 
for  the  iqipolntment  of  Daniel  Rathbun  to 
direct  the  Office  of  Data  Analysis,  replacing 
Mr.  Henle.  Mr.  Rathbun  Is  currently  the  staff 
director  of  a  Presidential  commission  on  Fed- 
eral statistics,  and  has  held  ottier  economic 
posts  In  Oovemment  and  higher  education. 

William  H.  StMkw,  preaidsnt-eleot  of  the 
American  Statistical  Asaodatlon  and  a  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
President  Johnson,  was  advised  of  the  ap- 
polmtmenta  and  said  that  "on  balance,  I 
would  have  to  say  these  appear  to  be  profes- 
sional appointments." 

The  bureau  has  not  yet  named  a  replace- 
ment for  Mr.  Ooldsteln. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  lie  extended  by  an  ad- 
ditlcmal  3  minutes.  

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR    ELLENDER'S 
8  1st  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  81  years  of  age  today.  His  career  in 
public  service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
spans  a  great  national  depression,  two 
World  Wars,  a  so-called  police  action  in 
Korea,  as  well  as  the  conflict  m  Vietnam. 
His  is  a  record  that  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  by  serious  students  of  American 
politics  and  society.  Over  a  period  of  58 
years.  Senator  Ellendxr  has  risen  from 
the  position  of  city  attorney  to  hold  the 
chair  of  Senate  President  pro  tempore, 
third  in  line  for  the  Presidency  of  these 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  worthwhile 
for  us  to  ponder  upon  that  fact  for  a 
moment.  I  am  convteced  that  even  a 
cursory  study  of  Senator  Ellzhskb's  rec- 
ord will  provide  valuable  insight  into  the 
20th  century  history  of  these  United 
States. 

I  shall  here  malce  no  attempt  to  dwell 
at  length  on  all  aspects  of  that  record. 
Others  I  am  sure  will  speak  to  his  ac- 
complishmoits.  They  will  note  his  rec- 
ord-breaking tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  They  will,  no  doubt,  laud  his 
early  coauthorshlp  of  the  first  School 
Lunch  Act.  They  will,  without  question, 
speak  to  his  ground-breaking  activity 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938 — legislation  which 
to  this  day  forms  the  basis  for  our  agri- 
cultural programs. 

I  will,  however,  tell  a  story  which  may 


have  been  missed  by  others  in  their  com- 
mentaries. When  Senator  Ellkndxs  first 
came  to  the  Senate  \n.  1937,  ag^riculture 
was  perhaps  the  most  sought  after  com- 
mittee assignment  in  the  Senate.  Joe 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  was  then  serv- 
ing as  majority  leader.  Mr.  Robinson 
queried  Senator -elect  Ellender  as  to  his 
first  three  preferences  for  committee  as- 
sigximeDts,  to  be  listed  in  order  of  first, 
second,  and  third. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Ellendkr  was  already 
known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
leaders  of  southern  agriculture.  By  seek- 
ing out  and  using  the  newest  and  most 
promising  techniques,  he  was  instru- 
mental m  vastly  improving  the  produc- 
tion of  Irish  potatoes  on  land  in  his  be- 
loved Terrebonne  Parish  of  Louisiana. 
He  had  made  such  a  name  for  hlms^  m 
his  endeavor  before  Joining  the  Senate 
that  Henry  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  made  a  special  visit  to  view 
his  farm.  From  that  meeting,  by  the  wsLy, 
sprang  a  long  time  and  valuatde  friend- 
ship betweoi  Senator  Ellender  and  the 
man  who  subsequently  became  Vice 
President. 

To  return  to  my  story,  in  response  to 
Majority  Leader  Robinson's  query  as  to 
his  first  three  preferences  of  commit- 
tee assignments  Senator  Ellender  wrote 
back  as  follows : 

First  choice — Agriculture. 

Seccmd  choice — ^Agriculture. 

Third  choice — Agriculture. 

As  I  said,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
was  considered  a  choice  assignment. 
Majority  Leader  Robinson  told  the  young 
Senator-elect  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult thmg  for  him  to  accomplish.  Sena- 
tor Ellender  made  the  attempt,  how- 
ever, and  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  Henry 
Wallace  was  able  to  secure  a  position  on 
that  committee.  That  the  faith  of  the 
Senator  and  of  those  mto  suin>orted  him 
was  not  misplaced  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  President  pro  tem- 
pore has  maintained  his  position  aa.  that 
committee  to  this  day.  He  went  on  from  a 
Junior  membership  to  hold  the  positicn 
as  chaimuin  longer  than  any  other  man 
m  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

Early  tMs  year  Senator  Ellemdeh  gave 
up  that  chairmanship  to  assume  the  new 
post  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  The  Senator  first 
Joined  this  committee  m  1948.  It  has 
often  been  called  the  "salt  mines  of  the 
Senate"  and  from  that  day  23  years  ago, 
the  senior  Senator  of  Louisiana  has 
proved  himself  a  hard  and  willing 
worker. 

It  is  not  a  glamorotis  committee.  It  is 
not  one  that  naturally  attracts  the  q>ot- 
light  of  national  publicity  and  Senator 
Ellkndbu  as  he  has  sone  about  his  day- 
to-day  duties  In  behalf  of  the  Senate  and 
the  NatloD's  taxpayers,  has  not  gone  oat 
of  his  way  to  seek  that  qxnOlght.  There 
are  those  who  mli^t  say  he  has  suffered 
thereby  and  perhaps  this  Is  true.  His 
name  is  not  a  household  word  and  his 
face  is  not  seen  cm  the  nightly  televlsian 
screen.  But  if  he  has  not  been  in  the  spot- 
light over  the  years,  this  Senate  and  this 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  has  not  suf- 
fered. I  say  ttiat  because  I  beUeve  Soia- 
tor  E^xxhsee's  name  Is  an  ofBoe  word 
among  the  executive  atendee  eharvsd 
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with  the  administration  of  this  aovem* 
Tomt.  He  Is  well  known  and  respected  U 
the  Congress  as  one  whose  thinking  li 
based  on  pragznatlsni  and  one  who  exertii 
every  power  In  his  command  to  see  thai 
the  taxpayer  is  returned  a  dollar's  vali4 
for  every  dollar  8i>ent. 

I  have  dwelt  on  his  leadership  and  ex^ 
perlence  on  the  Appropriations  Commits 
tee  perhaps  longer  than  I  should.  I  coulil 
not  leave  the  subject,  however,  wlthoi4 
making  a  bow  to  the  contribution  he  il 
making  as  the  committee's  new  chalrmaa 
In  the  field  of  Senate  procedure,  llils  1| 
a  subject  which  concerns  me  greatly  an^ 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  he  shares  thl4 
concern. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  falleii 
into  the  habit  of  extending  the  appro-* 
priatlons  process  through  the  entire  yearj 
Senator  ^xkhdck  has  taken  It  upon  him* 
self  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  thes4| 
all-important  bills.  He  has  made  everj 
effort  to  prevail  upon  the  committee,  th4 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representativei 
to  see  that  the  annual  money  bills  aro 
enacted  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  they  will  apply.  A  good 
start  has  been  made,  and  I  commend  hiirt 
for  it.  This  single  step  will  do  more  to 
make  our  Government  more  rational  and 
effective  than  any  other  procedure  thai 
I  can  think  of. 

As  I  Indicated,  Senator  Ellinoeii^ 
joined  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1948.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  served  aa 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  In  that  capacity, 
he  was  an  architect  for  many  of  the  Instl-' 
tutlons  so  many  of  our  people  seem  td 
take  for  granted  today.  He  was  one  oi 
the  early  advocates  of  the  need  for  aol 
effective  public  housing  program  in  tha 
coimtry.  This  has  largely  been  forgotten 
today,  but  at  that  time  the  concept  0% 
public  housing  had  not  been  accepted  bsl 
the  American  people.  His  devoted  andl 
wholehearted  support  was  not  a  populaH 
Dosltion  In  many  parts  of  the  coimtryj 
Yet.  he  was  instrxmiental  In  drafting  and 
bringing  throiigh  to  eimctment  the  Na4 
tlon's  first  Housing  Act  of  1M9  over  con^^l 
siderable  political  opposition.  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  stumped  thfll 
country  making  public  appearances  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  finally  his  efforts! 
were  rewarded.  The  Housing  Act  of  I949i 
once  again,  forms  the  cornerstone  and 
the  foundation  of  all  our  subeequenf 
housing  legislation.  If  faults  remain  ii| 
the  program  and  If  Its  operation  leave^ 
something  to  be  desired,  these  failure^ 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Louisiana) 
senior  Senator.  j 

In  the  field  of  Federal  assistance  tol 
education  we  find  Senator  E:LLxirDX^ 
again  providing  a  strong  effective  parfl 
of  the  early  leadership.  His  activities  ancS 
support  of  akl  to  education  leglslatioai 
began  in  1946.  In  that  year  the  Senattfj 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  1 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  reported  thei 
Educational  Finance  Act  known  at  thej 
time  as  the  Thomas-HiU-EUender-Taftt) 
bill.  The  194«  Ull  was  not  considered  byf 
the  Senate  until  the  following  year  w 
it  was  again  introduced  and  reported 

This  legislation  finally  paased  the  Sen 
ate  In  IMS  to  become  the  first  gei 
aid  to  education  leglaiatlon  to  be  aiH 
proved  by  •tttaer  House  of  Congress  14 
almost  100  years.  By  means  of  this  legis- 


lative vehicle.  Senator  Eixsiron  sought 
to  provide  aid  to  elementary  and  Moond- 
ary  schools  according  to  a  formula  based 
on  the  number  of  chlldrai  between  five 
and  17  in  each  State,  and  aooonUng  to 
each  State's  "annual  income  payments" 
or  the  State's  total  personal  Inoome.  l^e 
equalisation  f ormute  devised  by  him  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  has  been 
called  the  "most  sophisticated  aqualla- 
tlon  formula  ever  to  be  meeented  to  the 
Congress  in  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill." 

I  think  it  mifht  be  useful  to  record 
here  certain  features  of  that  early  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  would  tell  you  something 
about  the  operation  of  this  Congress  and 
of  the  formulation  of  our  Nation's  public 
policy. 

The  Education  Finance  Act  of  1948, 
when  it  finally  passed  the  Senate,  con- 
tained three  basic  principles  which  Sen- 
ator ELLnroKB  and  others,  notably  Sen- 
ator Taft  of  Ohio,  brought  with  them 
when  they  entered  national  life.  These 
were  the  preservation  of  local  control. 
the  belief  that  assistance  should  be  based 
on  need,  and  a  belief  that  the  States 
should  do  their  part  through  local  taxa- 
tion. This  is  a  philosophy  which  at  one 
time  ruled  this  Congress,  although  I 
sometimes  think  that  its  Influence  is 
dwindling  away. 

In  any  event,  these  are  the  general 
principles  which  made  our  Nation  great 
and  they  are  still  adhered  to  by  Louisiana 
senior  Senator.  The  House  refused  to 
accept  the  aid  to  education  bill  of  1948 
and  It  remained  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  17 
years  later,  to  push  a  similar  bill  through 
to  final  passage.  The  1965  Act  of  General 
Aid  to  Education  contained  many  of  the 
features  and  earmarks  first  drafted  by 
Senator  Ellendxr  and  others  many  years 
ago. 

I  un  sure  that  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  sup- 
ported the  1965  bill,  although  no  doubt 
he  has  serious  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  its  provisions  have 
come  to  be  administered. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  also  made  a  name 
for  himself.  It  Is  a  reputation  again 
based  on  pragmatism.  Although  he  is 
known  as  a  great  scholar,  there  Is  much 
in  the  way  he  looks  at  the  world  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  scholarly  ap- 
proach. By  that  I  mean  he  is  not  satisfied 
to  take  what  others  see  and  what  others 
have  said  as  his  own  viewpoint.  He  de> 
sires  to  see  things  for  himself  and  come 
to  a  judgment  based  on  the  facts  as  he 
finds  them  to  be.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
subject  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  take  particular  note  of  It  at  this 
time. 

In  the  early  1950's  Senator  ELLSHsn 
withdrew  his  support  from  the  foreign 
aid  programs  because,  as  he  viewed  It, 
they  were  not  working  as  Congress  in- 
tended. In  1958  he  was  the  first  Senator 
to  attempt  to  call  national  attention  to 
the  declining  gold  balances  of  the  Nation. 
At  that  time  his  was  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  but  I  think  that  we  have 
all  come  to  agree  with  his  warning  from 
13  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  August  18  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated  that  for  years  our 
Natlon  bad  been  in  the  position  of  a  card 
player  in  a  poker  game  who  had  won  all 


the  chips.  And  in  thlg  poaitlon  it  was 
thought  to  be  incumbent,  be  said  for  us 
to  contribute  the  chips — meaning  goM — 
to  other  players  around  the  table.  I  am 
reminded  that  this  exact  statonent  was 
elidted  from  a  ranking  adminlstratlan 
<^clal  in  1958  by  one  of  Senator  Kllsk- 
DKB's  appropriations  subcommittees. 
President  Nixon  on  August  13  stated 
that  we  ooukl  not  longer  maintain  that 
poiltion.  Senator  Bllshssb  13  years  ago. 
when  we  were  in  far  better  financial 
shape,  gave  exactly  that  response  at  that 
time. 

Again,  by  1960  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  begun  to  east  serious 
doubt  on  the  role  we  were  aiuqiming  vis- 
a-vis  Western  Europe  aiul  the  NATO 
countries.  Based  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences and  observations  abroad.  Senator 
Elucndeh  came  to  the  percQ)tlve  conclu- 
sion that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
United  States  of  America  was  the  only 
NATO  partner  fulfilling  its  contributions. 
For  the  most  part,  he  said,  other  nations 
viewed  their  participation  to  be  one  of 
promise-making.  The  divisions  supposed- 
ly on  hand  to  protect  against  invasion 
from  the  East  were  there  on  paper  only. 
We  were  providing  the  defense;  we  were 
providing  the  dollars.  Western  Europe 
was  content  to  bask  imder  our  military 
lunbrella  and  concentrate  on  their  own 
domestic  economy.  I  would  Imagine  that 
the  majority  of  this  body  would  today 
agree  with  that  analysis  and  now  there 
is  little  question  as  to  what  the  policy 
has  cost  us. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  pause  from  its 
busy  schedule  to  salute  the  President 
pro  tempore  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st 
birthday.  Senator  Ellxndek  has  seen 
more  of  this  country's  public  Ufe  during 
this  century  than  any  other  personage 
that  I  can  easily  think  of.  He  has  re- 
mained up  to  date  in  his  thlt\klng,  but 
has  always  maintained  the  right  to  make 
up  his  own  mind  on  the  basis  of  facts  as 
he  sees  them.  None  of  us  can  do  any 
more;  none  of  us  should  do  any  less.  On 
many  birthdays  we  wish  the  recipient 
a  long  and  happy  life.  On  this  occasion 
I  close  by  wishing  Senator  Ellxndkh,  our 
President  pro  tempore,  a  longer  and  hap- 
pier one. 

MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  UnKed  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Offlcer  (Mr.  BurrsiN)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

cnt  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dflQt.  I  suggest  the  shsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICKK.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  n^. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaiilmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired,  as  requested  by  tmanimous 
consent.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  to  the  amendment  by  the  Seixator 
from  Arkansas,  No.  438.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
quorum  call  which  I  am  about  to  sug- 
gest is  completed,  there  be  an  extension 
of  the  time  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  For 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  imder  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Montana  make  clear 
whether  he  means  the  5  minutes  to  be 
on  the  bill  or  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AOREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, with  the  understanding  that  if  it 
is  granted,  the  Fulbrlght  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President — reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  that  another 
second  degree  amendment  from  any 
source  will  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MANBFISLD.  That  Is  the  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanlmoTis  ooDseot  that  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  the  vote  on 
the  Montoya  amendmoit  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  vote  then  be  taken  on  the  Ful- 
brlght-MoGee  amendment,  with  the 
amendment  in  the  second  decree  deleted. 

The  PRBBXDXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  UANSFZEU).  There  will  be  no 


time  limit,  "nie  Senate  should  know  that 
it  will  be  a  one -two  vote  In  rapid  order, 
and  there  will  be  no  dlscussloo  on  the 
Fulbright-McOee  amendment  at  that 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Just 
applies  to  the  amendmoit  in  the  first 
degree? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  just  appUes  to  the 
original  amendment  and  not  to  the 
amendment  In  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
point  has  been  covered  in  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  that  any  other 
Eunendment  in  the  second  degree  would 
be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  forgotten 
that.  That  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  that  does  not  preclude 
a  moticKi  to  reconsider,  I  presiune. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Then  it  Is  a  new  ball 
game,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  we  have  already 
passed  that  point.  That  Is  behind  us. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  Is 
f*ori*cct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vli^nla.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  imderstand,  on  the  basis  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  just  granted, 
that  there  will  be  a  straight  up  and  down 
vote  on  the  Pulbright-McOee  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntsxn)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  put  In  his  request  that  no 
other  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;   I  did. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  (»  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  on  Monday  next. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhglnia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  a  unanimous-omsent  request  had 
already  been  granted,  that  It  be  in  order 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon  at  any 
time,  am  I  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  llie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnla.  The  same 
is  true,  then,  with  respect  to  the  Syming- 
ton amendm«it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Buckley 
amendments 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  momBit— 
one  at  a  time,  please. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aek  tot  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Symington  amendmoit. 

The  yeae  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  T^rginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  vote  on  the  Fulbrlght- 
McOee  amendment  in  the  first  degree  on 
Wednesday  next  will  be  an  auttxnatlc 
roUcaU? 

The  PRESIDINa  OVFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  THrginla.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  on  Monday,  October  4,  1971, 
when  the  unflnlsbed  business  Is  laid  down, 
tbe  amendnaent  No.  480,  by  the  Senator  from 
CkilonKlo  (Mr.  AUoU),  be  made  the  pending 
business  and  that  debate  thereon  be  limited 
to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled t)etween  Mr.  Allott  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Biennis). 

Provided,  That  debate  on  any  amendment 
to  the  amendment  be  limited  to  SO  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  oontroUed  by  tbe 
mover  EOid  the  Senator  from  Btlsslaslppl. 

Ordered  further.  That,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Allott  amendment  Ho.  430. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  No.  434  which  amend- 
ment wUl  remain  pending  imtu  di^xiaed  of 
that  day.  Debate  on  the  amendment  ahaU  be 
limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
oontroUed  by  Mr.  Symington  and  Mr.  Sten- 
nis.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  SO  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Btennls. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1971.  when  the  unfinished  business  Is 
laid  down  the  amendment  oT  the  Senabv 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  and  that  debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
Mr.  Stennls.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to 
the  amendment  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  Ise  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  thereof  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Ordered  further.  That,  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Oravel  amendment  the  Senate 
proceed  in  turn  to  amendments  No.  447,  No. 
448  and  No.  449  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  with  debate  on  each 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
Mr.  Stennls.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to 
each  of  tbe  3  amendments  shall  be  limited  to 
ao  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
Mr.  Stennls. 

Ordered  further.  That,  on  Wedneaday,  Oc- 
tober e,  1971,  when  tbe  unfinished  business 
Is  laid  down  the  amendment  of  the  Senatcn- 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  No.  419, 
be  made  the  pending  buslneas  and  that  de- 
bate thereon  be  limited  to  8  hours,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  oontroUed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  tit.  Stennls.  Debate 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendment  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equaUy  di- 
vided and  oontndled  by  tbe  mover  thereof 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Prtnrided,  That. 
the  time  for  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the 
second  degree  be  deducted  from  the  S  hours 
allotted  to  amendment  No.  419. 

Ordered  further.  That,  following  the  vote 
on  amendment  No.  419.  the  Senate  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  4S8 
by  tbe  SenatcK'  from  Arkanaaa  (Mr.  Ful- 
brlght) ;  no  amendment  in  tbe  aeooiMl  degree 
being  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That,  alter  the  dlvosltloo 
of  amendment  No.  4S8,  debate  on  tlie  bill. 
KSEL.  8687.  be  Umlted  to  3  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  oontroUed  by  Mr.  Stennls  and 
Mr.  Soott  or  hU  designee.  Provided,  Ttaatmzne 
for  debate  on  any  further  amenrttnwtt  to 
the  bUl  be  Umlted  to  SO  mlntitsa.  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover 
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and  Mr.  Stennla.  and  shall  b«  deducted  fi  >m 

the  time  on  the  bill.  Pmvided  further,  T  lat 
time  Xrom  the  bill  may  be  used  on  i  ny 
amendment,  or  motion  except  a  motlor| 
table. 

Ordertd  further,  TtAt,  following  the  kx 
plratlon  of  the  time  allotted  above  there 
a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ordered  further,  That,  time  on  any  4>o- 
tton,  or  appeal  except  a  motion  to  table, 
limited  to  10  minutes. 


to 


be 


be 


PROGRAM   FOR    MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  4 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pr  ss- 
ident,  the  program  for  Monday  is  as  1  }1- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn.  F  )1- 
lowlng  recognition  of  the  two  leadc  rs, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ( z- 
ceed  15  minutes,  with  the  usual  a-znini  ite 
limitation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  businc  ss, 
the  Senate  will  consider  amendment  ]  To. 
430,  by  Mr.  Axlott,  with  debate  llmi  ed 
thereon  to  3  hours,  and  debate  on  afiy 
amendment  thereto  limited  to  30 
utes.  A  rollcall  vote  has  been  ordered 
the  Allott  amendment. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Allott  ame: 
ment,  the  Senate  will  talce  up  ami 
ment  No.  434,  by  Mr.  Symington,  uni 
a  time  limitation  of  5  hours,  with  a 
tation  of  30  minutes  on  any  amendmi 
thereto.  A  rollcall  vote  has  been  orde: 
on  the  Symington  amendment.  I 

Senators  are  alerted,  therefore,  to  tiie 
fact  that  there  will  be  at  least  two  r< 
call  votes  on  Monday  and  possibly  moi 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4.   1971 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  |lf 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordait:e 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  tn 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (ad  I 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Sense 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  J4, 
1871.  at  10  &m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  tlie 
Senate  October  1.  1971:  j 

AMaASSADORS  I 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland,  a  Fore:  fn 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa* 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpK>tentlary  of  '  ae 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Socla^t 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia,  a  Pore^n 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassai  or 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ot  he 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Reputflc 
of  Upper  VolU. 

In  thk  Makine  Corps 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  erf  the  l4a- 
rlne  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  { be 
grade  of  major  general : 
Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.      Carl  W.  Hoffman 


John  N.  McIiBughlla 
Robert  R.  Falrbum 
Homer  8.  Hill 
Leo  J.  EKilackl 


William  O.  Johneoa 
Herman  Poggemeye'. 

Jr. 
William  C.  Chip 


The  foUowlng-named  otBoers  at  the 
Oorpa  nesetve  for  permanent  appdntaienlfto 
the  grade  of  major  general : 


John  B.  Blandford 
William  J.  Welnsteln 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Victor  A.  Armstrong    WUllam  F.  Doehler 
Thomas  H.  MUler.  Jr.  Kdward  J.  MUler 
Robert  H.  Barrow  WUbur  P.  SlmlU 

Herbert  L.  BecUngton  James  H.  Berge 
Leonard  E.  Frlbourg  James  R.  Jones 
Robert  D.  Bobn 

The  following- nanied  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Louis  Contl 
Verne  C.  Kennedy 
Harold  Chase 

Ik  thx  Majiink  Corps 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  oolonel : 

James  W.  Abraham  Charles  M.  Jones 

Billy  M.  Adrian  Don  L.  Keller 

James  R.  Alohele  William  D.  Kent 

Harry  L.  Alderman  Edwin  C.  King 

Peter  P.  Armstrong  Elliott  R.  Latne.  Jr. 

Jamas  M.  Bannan  James  W.  Laseter 

Roger  H.  Barnard  Frederick  D.  Leder 

Richard  S.  Barry  Carl  R.  Lundqulst 

Oeorge  L.  Bartlett  Dean  C.  Macho 

Arnold  E.  Bench  William  R.  Maloney 

Lae  R.  Bendell  Jerry  P.  Matbls 

Darrel  E.  Bjorklund  Bain  McCllntock 

Rollln  Q.  Blakealee  WUllam  Q.  McCool 

Louis  A.  Benin  Norman  B.  McCrary 

Frank  L.  Bourne.  Jr.  Donald  N.  McKeon 

Eugene  R.  Brady  Joseph  V.  McLeman 

Thomas  E.  Bulger  Paul  G.  McMabon 

Robert  N.  Burhana  Alexander  P.  Mc- 
John  J.  Cahlll  Mlllan 

Richard  E.  Campbell  Edward  J.  Megarr 

Robert  J.  Chadwlck  David  O.  Mebargue 
Clement  C.  Chamber- Richard  D.  Mlckelson 

lain,  Jr.  WllUam  R.  Miller, 
Byron  T.  Chen  Jr. 

Charles  O.  Cockier  Anthony  A.  Monti 

Harry  O.  Cowing.  Jr.  Ira  L.  Morgan,  Jr. 

WUllam  8.  Daniels  Roddey  B.  Moss 

John  K.  Davis  Roes  L.  Mulf ord 

HlUmer  P.  Deatley  Joseph  Nastasl 

Blrchard  B.  Dewltt  Albert  O.  Nelson 

Frank  L.  Dixon.  Jr.  Oeorge  L.  Newton 

Lawrence  R.  Dorsa  P-  W.  Nleson 

Joshua  W.  Dorsey  III  James  R.  OTrfara 

Edward  J.  Drlacoll.  Jr.  WUllam  K.  Parcell 

Jlmmle  W.  D\incan  John  W.  Parchen 

Cecil  O.  Dunnagan  Reagan  L.  PreJs 

Theodore  8.  Kschholz  Vincent  J.  Proes.  Jr. 

Donald  L.  Evans.  Jr.  Heman  J.  Redfleld  m 

James  E.  Fegley  David  M.  Rldderhof 

Mark  P.  Penneaey  Kenneth  L.  RoMnaon, 
Paul  R.  Fields  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Flgard  WUllam  K.  Bockey 

WlUlam  B.  Fleming  Kwl  F.  Roth,  Jr. 

Herbert  L.  Pogarty  Bdwmrd  J.  Rutty 

Kenneth  S.  Foley  Raymond  M.  Ryan 

Eugene  D.  Foxworth,  Joeeph  L.  Sadowrtl 

Jr.  Oomellus  F.  Savagv, 
Joseph  J.  Oambar-  Jr. 

delta  Joseph  F.  Shoen,  Jr. 

Jesse  L.  CMbney.  Jr.  Richard  C.  Schulze 

Carlton  D.  Goodlel,  Parks  H.  Simpson 

Jr.  Brln  D.  Smith 

John  E.  Greenwood  WUllam  J.  Splesel 

WlUUm  R.  Grubaugb  Donald  C.  Stanton 

Robert  E.  Gruenler  Donald  R.  Stiver 

John  R.  Hansford  Robert  M.  Stowera 

Elwln  B.  Hart  John  H.  Strope 

WUllam  M.  Herrln,  Otto  I.  Svenson,  Jr. 

Jr.  Oral  R.  Swlgart.  Jr. 

Henry  Hoppe  HI  Aubrey  W.  Talbert, 
WlUlam  K.  Horn  Jr. 

George  W.  Houck  John  M.  Terry.  Jr. 

Dw10it  E.  Howard  FrancU  H.  Thurston 

Robert  E.  Howard,  Jr.  Edward  A.  TUnmes 

David  J.  Hunter  Rodolfo  L.  Trevlno 

Robert  B.  Hunter,  George  F.  Tubley 

Jr.  Jamea  8.  Turner 

David  J.  Hytrek  David  M.  Twomey 

Corbln  J.  Johneoa  Hlel  L.  Vancampen 
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William  V.  WhiU 
Oary  WUdar 
Paul  K.  WUaon 
Jamea  W.  Wood 
Arnold  O.  iSlagler 


Wendell  N.  Vest 
Hal  W.  Vincent 
Robert  A.  Walker 
Ralph  D.  WaUace 
Charles  A.  Webster 
Thomas  B.  White,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpks  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  oolonel: 

Richard  J.  Alger  Thomas  W.  Jons* 

Arthur  R.  Anderson.  John  J.  Keen*n 

J''-  Harrison  W.  KlmbreU 

Rol  E.  Andrews  Homer  L.  King 

Richard  P.  Armstrong  Robert  D.  King 

Roger  w.  Badeker  =^h^^  w  -rwy,-, 

David  H.  BaUus  ^^J^^        ^ 

Brudge  B.  Barrow  "■**■  "•  *"*" 

Charles  A.  Barstow  J«°«  R'  Kutaunarek 

Daryl  K.  Benstead  Fred  E.  Lacey,  Jr. 

Carl  P.  Bergstrocn,  Jr.  Curtis  O.  Laweon 

James  L.  Blegler  WUlard  T.  Layton  IH 

DanlelO^Blshop  ^^^^    r    u>di>^t«. 
Barry  N.  Blttner  . 

Richard  J.  BUnc  ,^   .\,  .    , 

Rudolph  W.  Bolves  "•''**  *•  ^^"^^ 

Henry  J.  Bond  Stanley  P.  I^wts 

Paul  O.  Booaman  James  F.  Lloyd 

Donald  P.  Bowen  Horace  S.  Lowrey,  Jr. 

WlUlam  C.  Bradley  Anthony  Lukeman 

Harvey  D.  Bradshaw  ^^  j  Lyttle 

Charles  R.  BrlndeU  ^dle  R  Maac 

Phil  E.  Brookahlre  l"        „  tT^ 

Jerome  W.  Brown  B™««  ^  M»cLa"a 

Gordon  H.  Buckner  n  Robert  T.  MacPherson 

Louis  H.  Buehl  HI  Gene  H.  Martin 

Wayne  F.  Burt  David  J.  MayslllM 

Ernest  W.  Buschhaus  Oeorge  X.  McBtenna 

John  B.  Cantleny  WUllam  E.  McKlnatry 

2"^,^  .?^'*°'^  Stanley  J.  Michael.  Jr. 

Gerald  P.  Carr  »»«,«<.  a   u<ii,>. 

Stanley  A.  Challgren  f'^TJ^^^fi^r 

Donald  R.  Chapell  ^^^^  ^-  ^'•'' 

Ronald  A.  Clark  Robert  L.  Modjeekl 

John  E.  Clewes  Jacob  W.  Moore 

Jamee  C.  Click  Jlmmle  G.  Morgan 

John  K.  Cochran  James  M.  Morlarty 

Arthur  C.  Crane  Dennis  J.  Murphy 

George  J.  Delong  Edmond  J.  Murphy 

Richard  L.  Dennis  ^^  g    j, 

Herman  C.  Deutech-  z"",,;^;  ", 

lender  Donald  J.  Norrla 

Laurln  DeWolf  Jerome  L.  Norton 

Walter  R.  DlUow  Thomas  J.  Ortman 

Clarence  W.  DUworth  Jamee  L.  Owens 

Memtt  W.  Dlnnage  Vincent  B.  Pagano 

Arthur  A.  Dlttmeler,  James  C.  Page 

./f    ,  ,.     w,  .  Edwin  C.  Peoge.  Jr. 

ueorge  H.  Dunn  n  p.,,— r  x*  T>>t«Mnn 

Thomas  L  Edwards  ^,      t    o^^^        t 

Martin  J.  Egan .  Jr  Charles  L.  PhlUlps,  Jr. 

WlUlam  R  Etnyre  Edward  R.  Pierce 

Ernest  E.  Evans,  Jr.  James  D.  Pierce 

John  W.  Everett  Charles  H.  Pitman 

Joseph  L.  Felter  Charles  O.  Pitts,  Jr. 

Wallace  E.  Fogo  Raymond  R.  Powell 

WlUlam  C.  Prank  Daniel  Prudhomme 

Francis  X  Prey  Deibert  G.  Ranney 

Lawrence  Funitenberg  Bobby  J,  Ready 

Louis  Oasparlne.  Jr.  John  E.  Redelfs 

Robert  E.  Gibson  Robert  J  Reld 

Lawrence  J.  Oodby  Richard  D.  Revle 

Edwin  J.  Godfrey  Alvln  P.  Rlbbeck.  Jr. 

Roland  N.  Orattan  Francis  Riney 

Vincent  J.  Oulnee,  Jr.  Robert  O.  Rltts 

Joseph  R.  Outhelna  Robert  P.  Rose 

Roger  C.  Hagerty  Joseph  S.  Rosenthal 

Richard  E.  Halallp  Eugene  B.  Russell 

Thomas  M.  Hamlin  Oary  L.  Rutledge 

James  L.  Harrtson  Patrick  J.  Ryan 

Franklin  A.  Hart,  Jr.  Paul  M.  Ryan 

Vincent  P.  Hart.  Jr.  Oeoige  W.  Ryhanych 

Joseph  C.  Hedrtck  Glen  Sanford 

James  R.  Heflln  Patrick  J.  Saxton 

Ted  R.  Henderson  Charles  W.  Schrelner, 
Joseph  X.  Hopkins  Jr. 

Edgar  A.  Boose  Joseph  A.  SUer 

Jbhn  I.  Hudson  Oeorge  P.  Slade 

John  D.  ingrabam  ^^^  ^  Slepicka 

1  IT    .'     ""V  ^  Donald  G.  Smith 

Kevin  M.  Johnston  u,^  ^  gmtth.  Jr. 

PaxU  B.  Jooae,  Jr.  Roland  E.  Smith 
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Howard  L.  Snider 
Louis  O.  Snyder 
Richard  L.  Sprettzer 
Cleo  P.  Stapleton,  Jr. 
Alfred  E.  Stark 
WUlard  M,  Stephens 
William  K.  Stratford 
WUllam  G.  Swlgert 
Charles  E.  Thonxpson 
WUllam  J.  Tleman 
Jan  P.  Vandersluls 
Donald  L.  Waldvogel 


Edwin  G.  Weatherford 
Robert  D.  White 
WllIU  B.  WUeon.  Jr. 
Robert  C,  Wise 
Robert  J.  Woeckener 
Fits  W.  Woodrow 
Peter  Tadlowaky 
John  R.  Yates,  Jr. 
Ham  A.  Zander 
Charles  L.  Zangas 
James  R.  Zlemann 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  foUovrlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    tac   temporary   ^polntment    to    the 
grade  of  first  Ueutenant: 
Thomas  A.  Bailey  George  E.  Carpenter 

John  M.  Ballard  Robert  H.  Dobrow 

Ivan  M.  Behel  Gene  L.  DoweU 

Har(^d  W.  Blesemeler,  Carl  W.  Frederlcksen 

Jr.  James  R.  Frlsble 

James  S.  Bloxom  Lawrence  E.  Garcia 

Denham  W.  Bowman   Gregory  K.  Gordon 
Ronald  D.  Bviosey  Ark)  D.  Oravseth 
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WUllam  H.  HamUton  Stanley  C.  Schlegel 

Harold  L.  Inablnet  James  S.  Shi 

Joseph  J.  Jannlk,  Jr.  Richard  Y.  Bhlntanl 

James  H.  King,  Jr.  Paul  D.  Skinner 

Harry  C.  Leeper,  Jr.  David  M.  Thomas 
Joseph  X.  MoCdnnackJ<An  B.  TTIIm&n 

m  Leroy  D.  Vansclver 

Hugh  M.  McBroy,  Jr.  James  H.  Walker 

Maurice  O.  Mlchaud  Riohard  W.  Walker 

Frederick  J.  Moon  Th<Mnas  A.  Walsh 

Charles  R.  Rlvenbark  John  H.  Whitney 

Gregg  Roberts  Hensley  C.  WUUams 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OTTO  TELLER :  A  TROUT'S 
BEST  FRIEND 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Otto 
TeUer,  the  new  president  of  Trout  Un- 
lunited.  knows  how  to  explain  to  men 
some  of  the  problems  fish  have,  which 
are  also  mankind's  problems  of  perceiv- 
ing and  remedying  environmental  dam- 
age. 

Recently,  State  Editor  Dale  A.  Burk 
of  the  Mlssoulian  interviewed  Mr.  Teller, 
who  resides  during  part  of  the  year — the 
best  fishing  seascm — in  my  native  Ra- 
valli County.  Mr.  Teller's  philosophy  and 
insights  are  good  and  useful  reading  to 
anyone,  fisherman  or  not.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  published 
in  the  Missoulian  of  September  26,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Otto  Txixni:  A  Trout's  Bxst  Preend 
(By  Dale  A.  Burk) 

"A  trout  can  teU  you  many  things,  not 
only  about  himself  but  the  stream  he  lives 
In  and  the  land  around  It,"  the  fisherman 
said  as  he  released  the  pound  and  a  half 
brown  tix>ut  and  watched  It  swim  slowly 
back  Into  the  current  of  the  Bltterroot  River 
south  of  HamUton. 

"Take  this  one,  for  Instance,"  Otto  TeUer 
said.  "He's  sluggish  from  the  cold  water,  and 
tired  from  his  upstream  run  to  spawn.  He's 
feeding  but  he's  not  very  scrappy." 

But  the  trout  was  alive  and  free  again, 
resting  In  the  cold  current  under  a  clear 
Bltteroot  sky  one  cold  morning  Just  a  week 
ago  The  Ssh  had  no  way  of  knowing  It,  but 
It  had  been  caught  and  released  by  a  man 
who  only  a  few  days  earUer  had  been  choeen 
by  other  fishermen  to  speak  out  for  trout 
like  this  from  coast  to  ooast. 

NEW  TU  PRBSmXNT 

Otto  Teller,  a  resident  of  HamUton  in  the 
summer  months  and  a  member  of  the  West 
Slope  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  In  Mis- 
soula, is  the  new  president  of  the  national 
flshlng-conservatlon  organisation.  Trout  Un- 
limited. As  such,  he  heads  an  organization 
that  is  dedicated  not  only  to  protecting 
trout,  but  to  protecting  the  watershed  that 
provides  them  their  home. 

Teller  was  elected  president  of  Trout  Un- 
limited at  a  tlnte  when,  under  its  imagina- 
tive and  dynamic  executive  director,  R.  P. 
Van  Gyt«nbeek,  the  group  Is  intensifying 
Its  conservation  programs.  That  is  as  Otto 
TeUer  says  he  wants  It.  This  Is  a  time  when 
flshermeti  must  fight  for  trout  water  or  there 
will  be  no  water  that  wlU  support  them. 

"If  we  dont  have  water  we  oan't  have 
trout,"  TeUer  said  in  an  exclusive  MIseoullan 


mtervlew  at  his  cabin  on  the  Bltterroot 
River  "but  we  can't  simply  concern  ourselves 
with  the  water  that  is  In  a  stream.  We  also 
have  to  consider  the  watersheds  that  pro- 
duce the  water  for  those  streams." 

THX  COUNTRY'S    LirXBI/XJO 

TeUer  said  he  believes  water  to  be  the  Ufe- 
blood  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  trout 
live  In  It  Is  only  Incidental. 

"TU's  greatest  concern  is  the  manageonent 
of  our  watersheds,"  TeUer  said.  "If  the  water 
is  depleted  by  mismanagement  of  our  for- 
ests or  other  bad  land  management  practices, 
we  are  In  serious  trouble." 

He  said  that  if  watersheds  are  properly 
managed  there  wiU  always  be  trout,  and 
water  for  man's  use.  Teller  pointed  out  that 
It  generally  Is  after  water  has  passed  through 
trout  habitat  that  It  becomes  of  the  greatest 
use  to  mankind  In  the  downstream  portions 
of  a  stream. 

Teller  said  that  trout  are  a  good  indication 
of  the  quality  of  a  stream. 

"If  you  have  trout  in  a  stream,  you  are 
sure  of  two  things,"  TeUer  said.  "One,  that 
there  is  enough  water  to  sxipport  trout  life 
and  two,  that  if  trout  live  in  it,  the  water 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  other  use." 

He  said  that  Trout  UnUmlted  considers  Its 
mission  to  be  the  protection  of  water  and  to 
find  instances  of  bad  forestry,  farming,  min- 
ing, road  construction  or  damming  pwactlces, 
and  to  report  those  findings. 

CHAMGS    BAD    I.AWB 

"I  also  believe  It  Is  a  primary  mission  of 
TU  to  seek  out  bad  water  laws  and  work  to 
change  them,"  TeUer  said.  He  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample a  Colorado  law  that  states  that  water 
must  be  removed  from  a  stream  to  be  of 
any  beneficial  use  to  man. 

TeUer  said  that  because  of  Its  memhershlp 
make-up,  Trout  UnllnUted  often  is  one  of 
the  first  conservation  groups  to  become  aware 
of  problems  Involving  resource  n^anagement. 

"Our  people  fish  the  headwaters  of  moet  of 
our  great  streams,"  Teller  said.  "They  often 
see  ohangee  In  stream  ecology  before  any- 
body else." 

Teller  credits  his  fishing  with  arousing  his 
own  concern  for  conservation,  and  says  that 
two  Montana  streams  are  re^xinslble  for  his 
Involvement  In  watershed  conservation — ^the 
Gallatin  and  Bltterroot  Rivers. 

Sn.T    IN    GALLATIN 

"About  25  years  ago  I  fished  the  Oallatln 
River  quite  a  bit,"  TeUer  said,  "and  one  day 
I  noticed  they  were  starting  to  buUd  a  road 
up  the  Gallatin  to  Gallatin  Gateway.  They 
had  to  get  into  the  stream  and  disrupt  It. 
but  they  told  us  they  had  to  get  the  logs  out 
of  the  mountains." 

TeUer  said  that  in  subsequent  years,  the 
Oallatln  silted  up  whenever  it  rained. 

Throughout  the  last  30  years,  TeUer  has 
also  fished  the  Bltterroot  extensively  but  It 
wasn't  untU  10OS  that  he  bought  a  ranch 
on  the  rlvar  upatrsam  from  HaoilltoQ. 

"Since  I  was  In  the  area  more  then.  I  be- 
gan to  go  up  Into  the  mountains  and  viewed 
the  tlmbartng  operations,"  TeUer  said.  "I  was 
abaolutaly  appaUed  at  what  I  saw." 

He  spoke  of  finding  huge  dearouts.  one 
involving  a  trip  where  he  measured  aeveo 


consecutive   miles   on   a   speedometer    with 
clearcuts  on  both  sides  of  the  roads. 

"I've  since  checked  many  of  the  technical 
questions  involved,"  T'eUer  said,  "but  then  as 
now  my  major  concern  was  what  this  was  do- 
ing to  the  nattu-ally  regvUated  waterfiow  we 
get  from  the  watershed  In  the  Bltterroot." 

NOT     VATmAL 

He  said  that  one  of  the  moet  serious  effects 
of  Forest  Service  management  In  the  area 
through  its  widesiKvad  use  of  clearcuttlng 
and  terraced  {^anting  has  been  that  much 
Of  the  Bltterroot  no  longer  is  a  naturaUy 
regiUated  watershed. 

"I  picked  up  a  Forest  Service  brochure  in 
HanxUton  one  day  that  stated  that  the  source 
of  our  nation's  water  Is  a  anowflake  falling 
on  a  wooded  slope,"  Teller  said.  "I  began  to 
wonder  how  they  could  Justify  cleareuttliig 
such  huge  areas  in  the  hl^  lodgepoie  pine 
area  and  stiU  expect  to  provide  a  naturally 
regulated  waterfiow." 

TeUer  said  that  In  subsequent  years  he 
found  that  In  IMS  the  Forest  Service  itself 
had  conducted  a  detailed  survey  In  the  Blt- 
terroot in  which  most  of  the  high  altitude 
areas  which  are  now  being  out  was  recom- 
mended to  never  be  logged. 

StrsVXT  ICNOaKB 

"The  study  said  theee  high  areas  great- 
est use  was  watershed  and  wildlife."  Teller 
said,  "and  In  1B71  the  Forest  Servloe  is 
clearcuttlng  these  areas  to  the  ground." 

TeUer  says  that  concern  for  the  streams 
must  originate  at  the  headquarters,  pomt- 
Ing  out  that  moet  of  the  nation's  great 
streams  have  their  headwaters  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  two  of  them  In  particular — 
the  Columbia  and  the  Mlssoxirl — In  Montana. 

"If  we  can't  protect  our  watersheds  at 
the  Continental  Divide,  we  cant  protect 
them  anywhere,"  Tellor  said.  He  added  that 
keeping  a  stream  clean  In  its  upstream  por- 
tions means  Improved  habitat  and  watM* 
downstream. 

"I  think  that  because  we've  taken  a  stand 
on  the  upper  watersheds  we  hope  to  ben«flt 
aU  the  downstream  llshennen,  too,"  TeUer 
said,  "and  that  inclndea  the  b«Ms  flabennan, 
the  eetuary  fisherman  and  even  the  ocean 
fisherman." 

OBCANOATION   CHAiraiKG 

He  said  that  TU,  once  a  fly  fisherman's 
organization,  is  no  longer  ainxfAj  for  those 
who  use  artificial  files. 

I  Uke  to  fish  with  a  fly  because  it  U  the 
biggest  chaUenge,"  TaUer  said,  "but  I've  also 
fished  for  ste^head  with  bait.  My  basic 
I^iUoaopby  on  this  point  Is  that  fishermen 
should  use  whatever  they  an}oy  moat  as  long 
as  they  can  release  most  of  the  flah  they 
catch." 

On  the  latter  point,  Tdler  said  that  fish- 
ing has  changed  in  the  last  few  ywtrs. 

"Fishing  h€ks  become  a  eontemptatlve 
sport  rather  than  something  to  fill  the  Ice- 
box,"  he  said. 

UnOT  XILZ, 

He  said  that  in  keeping  with  this,  TD 
baa  pursued  a  phUoeof^y  baaed  on  the  motto 
"Umlt  your  kUl  r»HiT  than  Km  your  ttaitt.'* 

ToUar  says,  howevar,  that  aaodara-day  Hab- 
ennen  oan't  afford  to  Isolate  themaeyvee  from 
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the  problem*  Involved  ?rltb  WBt««b*(l  oon- 
s«rvatlon. 

"All  UilB  tmUL  About  what  aort  of  aqvilp- 
ment  jrou  uae  1b  rmily  oolj  pblloaopblcsl," 
Teller  Mid.  "We've  got  to  eondder  the  bMtes 
first.  If  tta«i«  kren't  eocoe  fleb  in  tbe  atream. 
It  doecn't  matter  much  what  sort  of  equip- 
ment you  ue«." 

He  aatd  he  wlU  foUow  this  bade  pbUoaoidiy 
ae  he  leada  TU  over  the  naxt  year  In  pur- 
suit of  tbe  organisation's  two-fold  objec- 
tives of  habitat  protection  and  Improvement, 
and  Boiuid  trout,  steelhead  and  salmon  flsh- 
erles  management. 

"Trout  are  very  comparable  to  the  canary 
In  the  mine,"  Teller  said.  "A  healthy  trout 
fishery  is  one  sign  of  a  well-managed  water- 
shed which  Is  well  stilted  for  people  seek- 
ing a  quality  environment." 


TRIBUTE  TO  "TEX"  TALBERT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  csuToaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
October  3, 1971,  a  testimonial  dinner  will 
be  given  In  Beverly  Hills  for  my  friend 
Paul  "Tex"  Talbert,  a  Los  Angeles  ttuai- 
nessman.  civic  leader,  and  long-time  Re- 
publican Party  activist. 

Bom  in  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  a  graduate 
of  Stanford  University,  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Field  Artillery  Reserve,  and 
former  national  president  of  the  Orga- 
nized Reserve  Corps  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery. Tex  has  lived  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
area  since  1938  and  has  had  offices  there 
since  he  founded  and  became  president  of 
the  Paul  H.  Talbert  Co..  specializing  in  oil 
well  insurance,  27  years  ago. 

For  almost  a  third  of  a  coitury  Tex 
Talbert  has  been  a  leader  in  the  commu- 
nity Ijfe  of  the  city  of  Beverly  Hills.  He 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Chamber  of  Commerce  membership  com- 
mittee and  as  a  director  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Men's  Club  and  Beverly  HiUs  Ro- 
tary Club.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the 
community  chest,  and  tn  virtually  every 
other  local  organization  or  project  in 
which  the  lndisi}en5ible  ingredient  has 
been  service  to  others. 

In  1938  Tex  helped  organize  the  Boys 
Club  of  Hollywood,  an  aflSliate  of  the 
Boy's  Clubs  of  America,  and  has  un- 
■elflshly  donated  hts  time  to  that  organi- 
zation as  president,  as  director,  as  finance 
chairman,  for  more  than  30  years.  In  Re- 
publican politics  the  number  of  party 
leaderdilp  positions  he  has  held  and  the 
number  of  political  careers  he  has  helped 
get  started  are  bejrond  estimation. 

In  Washington  and  In  Sacramento  to- 
day, and  for  many  years  In  the  pait, 
there  are  and  have  been  elected  Repub- 
lican oOceholders,  malting  important 
contributions  to  the  State  and  NatiOD. 
who  would  not  be  in  public  Uf  e  at  allil  It 
were  not  for  the  encouragement  and 
sponsorship  which  Tex  Talbert  has  pro- 
vided. 

Tex  Talbert  believes  deeply  in,  and 
talks  a  great  deal  about,  tbe  free  ent«r- 
priae  system  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  his  very  suoeeMful  busintas 
career  he  demonstratea  the  potential  of 
free  enterprlw  tnlUatlTe.  But  most  Im- 
portant of  an.  throosh  generosity  and 
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through  service,  he  makes  the  system 
work. 

And  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  special  pleoaure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  program  honoring  Tex  Tal- 
bert on  October  S  and  to  note  that  I  will 
be  Joining  his  many  Los  Angeles  frtends 
in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel  on  that  evening:  to  try  to  show  him 
something  of  our  profound  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  respect. 


October  1,  1971 


IRS  THREAT  TO  RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  at  a  time 
when  the  National  Coimcfl  of  Churches 
and  various  other  church  organizations 
continue  to  lobby  actively  for  leglslaticm 
of  which  they  approve — I  am  sure  you 
find  their  activities  reflected  in  your  mail 
as  they  are  in  mine — and  when  openly 
avowed  revolutionaries  such  as  Jerry 
Rubin  are  allowed  to  use  tax-exempt 
foimdatlons  to  evade  payment  of  taxes 
on  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  in- 
flammatory publications.  It  is  disturb- 
ingly significant  to  find  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  carrying  on  its  5-year 
effort  to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to  the 
Christian  Echoes  National  Ministry — 
Christian  Crusade.  Despite  a  ruling  by  a 
Federal  district  Judge  In  favor  of  the 
Christian  Crusade,  the  IRS  Is  carrying 
its  campaign  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  apparently  will  be  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  IRS  to  decide  whether  or  not 
particular  Christian  churches  may  be 
built  and  particular  Christian  ministers 
granted  the  usual  tax  status  for  those  of 
their  calling. 

Therefore,  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  following  statement  by  the  head  of 
Christian  Crusade,  describing  the  IRS 
actions  and  the  findings  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  in  this  case.  The  issue  here 
transcends  any  one  particular  individ- 
ual's or  organization's  tax  problems, 
raising  the  prospect  of  fimdamental  in- 
fringements on  religious  liberty  in  tills 
country. 

Statkmkkt  bt  Bn.LT  Jamss  Habois  Comcxbn- 

IlfO  FDBTHsa  HAaASSMXNT  Or  THX  iNrXXNAL 

RxvDrDK   Servics   Aoainbt  His  Oroaniza- 

TION 

On  Thursday,  June  34,  Judge  Allen  E. 
Barrow  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  Tulsa, 
decided  m  favor  of  Christian  Echoes  Na- 
tional Ministry  (Christian  Crusade)  and 
against  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  Is- 
suing his  decision,  he  stated  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Serviced  revocation  of  our  tax- 
exempt  status  in  19fle  was  unoonstitutlonnl 
and  illegal  and  had.  In  fact,  denied  us  our 
rights  under  the  nrst  Amendment,  Fifth 
Amendment  and  even  our  due  prooeaa  of 
law.  Judge  Barrow  specifically  stated  that 
Christian  Oniaade  had  been  singled  out  for 
persecution  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice because  ot  ita  fundamental  and  con- 
servative tbecrtogy. 

We  bad  hope  at  tbe  time  of  Judge  Bar- 
roWs  deelaUm  that  this  would  be  tbe  end  of 
ooerdon  and  barasantant  of  this  organlaa- 
tton  by  tba  Intamal  Savenua  Oat  flee.  We 
abonld  have  known  batter.  After  niaa  years 


of  constant  investlgatton  and  liaiasamaiil.  tba 
Internal  Revenue  Service  baa  -«g*'**Ti  that 
It  will  not  aocapt  the  dedalan  of  Judge  Allan 
B.  Banvv  and  will  oontlnua  Ita  vaodett* 
againat  Ctarlatlan  Crusade  and  BUly  Jamaa 
Hargla  by  appealing  this  dedalon  and  nsnrsi 
Ing  unfair  tazee  against  us. 

In  a  aarlea  of  three  events,  tbe  Intanul 
Revenue  Serviee  baa  for  one  thing  aaaaaaed 
ChrlaUan  Cniaade  •218.481.00  In  back  income 
tazaa  for  1964.  loee  and  IBSe.  It  U  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Income  taxaa  that  tbe  m- 
temal  Revenue  Service  Is  trying  to  collect 
for  theae  years  are  on  the  oontrlbutlons  that 
were  made  by  our  supporters  across  America 
to  buUd  the  Cathedral  of  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade. 3808  South  Sheridan  Road  In  Tulsa. 
The  IRS  now  seeJcs  to  make  us  pay  income 
taxes  on  tithes  and  offerings  that  ware  col- 
lected to  build  a  church  house  in  Tulaa, 
Oklahoma.  This  particular  assessment,  show- 
ing the  desperate  desire  of  the  IRS  to  eradi- 
cate this  ministry,  came  on  June  36,  the  day 
foUowlng  Judge  Barrow's  favorable  decision 
to  Christian  Crusade  and  against  the  IBS. 

Furthermore,  since  tbe  June  24  decision, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  assessed  me 
personally  for  back  Income  taxes,  oontend- 
ing  that  I  did  not  qualify  for  deductions 
allowed  all  ministers  of  the  Oospel.  They  are 
now  reeorting  to  two  approaches,  harassing 
me  as  an  individual  and  tbe  organiaation 
which  I  head,  attempting  to  discourage  the 
continuation  of  my  ministry  of  ChrlaUan 
evangelism. 

Now.  on  Friday,  July  33,  we  have  l>eeii 
notified  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  appeal  Judge  Barrow's  decision  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Apparently 
they  feel  that  their  agency  of  the  government 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  determine 
what  is  and  what  la  not  religious.  Since 
Judge  Barrow's  decision  questions  tbe  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's defining  religion,  they  are  resorting  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  estab- 
lish their  right  to  deflne'tellglon.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  by  this  action,  would 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  provisions  of  the 
First  Amendment,  guaranteeing  an  Individ- 
ual the  freedom  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  Word  of  Ood. 

In  the  case  of  Billy  James  Hargls  and 
Christian  Crusade,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Serviee  would  deny  us  the  right  to  worship 
Ood  and  preach  the  Ooepel  of  Christ  as  we 
understand  It,  since  It  Is  apparently  contrary 
to  the  opinions  of  the  many  "powers  that  be" 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  offices  In 
Washington. 

As  stated  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
letter,  assessing  Christian  Crusade  t3S, 181.80 
for  1904:  $108,338.04  for  1968;  $84,090.50  for 
1968;  or  a  total  of  $218,481.00  for  the  three 
years;  we  have  90  days  in  which  to  file  a  peti- 
tion in  the  United  States  tax  court.  Other- 
wise, the  taxes  must  be  paid.  We  moat  cer- 
tainly uHll  file  a  petition. 

Of  course,  with  the  June  24  favorable  de- 
cision from  Judge  Barrow  and  the  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court,  we  are  not  about  to  pay  $318,- 
481.00  In  Income  taxes,  since  a  favorable  de- 
cision for  Christian  Crusade  removes  any 
liability  for  payment  of  Income  taxes. 

It  is  dlfflcvUt  for  me  to  understand  why 
President  Richard  Nixon  allows  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  whieb 
is  under  his  Jurisdiction,  to  carry  on  this 
wicked  vendetta  against  Christian  Crusade 
whlcb  started  under  tha  admlQlstratlon  of 
President  Kennedy  and  waa  carried  on  under 
the  administration  of  President  Johnson. 

Wa  are  calling  upon  Christian  friends 
around  *ha  United  Statea  to  ask  the  Praal- 
dent  of  tba  Unltad  States  and  memben  of 
Oongnaa  to  look  into  this  haraasment  and 
coardon  at  one  Christian  organiaation  by 
tha  Intamal  Ravanua  8«rvloa.  Wa  have  all 
learned  ttta  affect  tbe  American  people  have 
on  Oongraaa  and  tba  Praaldant.  wbanavar  they 
make  known  thalr  wUl.  Tba  only  way  In  tba 
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world  that  tbls  tonf-jrunning  baraaamaat  of 
ChriatUn  Oniaada  by  tba  Intamal  Savanna 
ServlM  wfll  avar  be  stepped  to  tor  the  people 
to  raaot.  In  tba  nama  ot  fair  play  and  JvmttM, 
and  iemmnd  «  oongrtatioiuU  invettigaHom  of 
the  Intemml  AepaatM  Servio*  €utd  Vielr  ac- 
tlon$  totMrd  BiUy  Jamet  SarfiM  mnd  Ohrit- 
tian  Cnuode. 

If  neoaaaary.  wa  will  fight  tha  Internal  Rev- 
enue Sarvioa  before  Unltad  Stataa  Supreme 
Court.  Wa  will  certainly  appeal  tbeaa  asawas 
ments  afainat  Christian  Cruaade  antf  me  per- 
sonally. Wa  are  alck  and  tired  of  being  per- 
secuted by  an  aganoy  of  tha  government  that 
is  being  uaad  too  often  to  reward  Ita  friends 
and  peraecuta  Ita  opponanta. 

Conaldarlng  Cbrlatlan  Oruaade's  tradition- 
al stand  for  Ohriat  and  for  Amerloa,  we  can- 
not understand  why  we  have  been  tha  sub- 
ject of  auch  panacutlon  from  the  Intamal 
Revenue  Sarvioa.  Rather  than  diaoouraglng 
us,  the  IBS.  by  Its  un-American  actions,  has 
made  us  more  determined  than  ever  to  fight 
unfair  and  dictatorial  acta. 
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UJB.  SPACE  FROORAM 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WOi£EN  TO  THE 
U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent vacancieB  on  the  Supreme  Court  oc- 
casioned by  the  retirement  of  Associate 
Justices  Hugo  Black  and  John  M.  Harlan 
present  an  unparallded  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  demonstrate  to  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Supreme  Court  is.  indeed, 
the  NaUoa's  highest  tribunal  for  all  the 
people  and  that  51  percent  of  tiie  popu- 
latiixi  is  not  foreclosed  from  member- 
ship by  reason  of  their  fttnale  sex. 

The  CoDstitution,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  that  interprets  it,  must  be  open  to 
all  citizens,  not  just  those  who  hold  a  par- 
ticular Judicial  or  political  philosophy. 
Nothing  in  the  Constitution  requires,  or 
even  suggests,  that  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointments must,  or  should,  be  made 
solely  in  the  image  of  the  Presldeat.  This 
Is  particularly  apparent  when  the  seat 
to  be  filled  is  that  off  Justice  Hugo  Black, 
a  Jurist  whose  Judicial  philosophy  was 
apparently  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
Diversity  has  been  the  hallmark  of  this 
Nation  and  it  has  been  the  haUmartc  ot 
the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
it  is  the  taproot  of  both. 

To  say  that  qualifled  women  cannot  be 
found  to  fill  tbe  Supreme  Court  vacan- 
cies is  to  Ignore  the  tacts.  The  White 
House  has  been  given  the  names  of  at 
least  10  highly  qualified,  distinguished 
women  lawyers  and  Jurists — tbe  choice 
of  any  one  of  whom  would  be  a  credit  to 
the  Court  and  the  coimtry.  These  women 
Include  Federal  Judges.  law  school  profes- 
sors. MembetB  of  Congress,  and  promi- 
nent wtxnen  lawyers  in  private  practice 
and  public  ■errloe.  While  any  one  of  these 
womm  would  Indlvlduany  constitute  an 
outstanding  appotntmcni  the  inequities 
of  tbe  past  and  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent require  that  women  iriio  have  been 
hlstorloally  excluded  from  the  proeess  of 
goverxunsnt  by  aoddent  of  bbth  must  be 
afforded  this  opportunity  to  partletpate 
in  tbe  derisions  which  will  affect  their 
lives.  I  urge  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
to  the  potftton  of  Aamelate  JiMtlce  of 
the  U.8.  Buiueme  Oourt. 


HON.  CHARLES  L  CHAMBERLAIN 

aw  mcBiGAif 
IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  RKPRISBNTATIVIES 

37litfr>day,  September  50,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  shortened  Apollo  program  nears  its 
end.  the  question  arises  about  the  future 
of  America's  space  program.  One  of  tbe 
main  features  of  the  next  stage  of  de- 
velopment Is  to  be  the  creation  of  a  space 
shuttle  system  whereby  space  vehicles 
would  be  reusable  and  ttaerd)y  reduce 
some  of  tbe  high  costs  of  the  program  to 
date.  The  State  Journal  of  laradng, 
Mich.,  in  an  editorial  appearing  Septem- 
ber 26.  1971,  presents  a  strong  case  for 
moving  ahead  in  this  area  and  con- 
cludes: 

Tbe  plain  fact  is  that  tha  Unltad  States 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  Its  tramanrtona  In- 
veetmwit  In  apace  reaearcb  Juat  as  It  haa 
reacbad  tbe  tbraahold  of  making  It  pay  off. 

I  commoid  tbe  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

UA  Spacb  Skottu  a  viral.  Nkst  Sxar 

In  tba  decade  of  tbe  alxtlaB  the  world 
wltneaaad  the  marrtf  of  men  leaving  tha 
oonflnaa  of  earth  and  landing  on  tba  moon. 
It  waa  a  thrilling  axperlanoa  not  only  tor 
Amarloana  but  for  mllUona  throughout  tba 
world. 

In  tha  aftarmath,  however,  quaatlona 
ware  aoon  being  ralaed  about  what  ooraaa 
next.  Aa  tlie  ApoUo  program  piogreaaad  with 
suooeaalve  manned  landtnga  on  tha  moon 
there  was  growing  criticism  about  the  coat 
and  what  really  oould  be  aocompHshed  by 
carrj^ng  out  a  long  aeries  of  auob  Tentures 
to  a  barren  planet. 

Oongraaa  got  tha  message  and  aoon  started 
to  chop  ttx«  NASA  budget  fn»n  a  peak  of 
•6.9  billion  to  the  current  level  of  $8.5  bU- 
ll(m.  This  reatilted  in  sharp  onrtallment  of 
tha  Apollo  program  and  tba  layoff  of  thou- 
aanda  In  tha  acrospaca  Industry. 

Aa  tbe  struggle  went  on  there  waa  even 
stronger  pressure  In  socne  qtiarters  for  more 
outa  In  tbe  NASA  program  with  aome  critics 
propoalng  that  tbe  Unltad  Stataa  gat  out 
at  tba  apaoe  exploration  bualnaaa  entirely 
and  coDoentrate  all  of  Ita  reaourcea  on  re- 
Bolvlng  the  dc«naatlc  problems  of  tbe  na- 
tion. 

StlU  others  pushed  for  bigger  and  better 
qjaoa  ^Mctaculara  auch  aa  a  manned  flight 
to  Mars  and  probas  into  daap  q^aea. 

Batwaen  tbaaa  two  eztrames  we  beUave 
there  la  a  batter  answw  and  there  la  an- 
oouraging  evldenoa  that  Oongreaa,  wbleh  oon- 
trola  tba  ppna  atrlnga,  la  moving  m  that 
dlracUon. 

R  involves  tlM  praetioal  matter  ot  finding 
a  way  to  rsduoa  tha  tmmanae  cost  ot  bulldlsg 
tha  apaoa  vatalclaa.  launching  them  Into  apaoa 
and  tlMii  »t«»T»«««nittj  thetn  after  a  mlaalon 
beoanaa  there  U  no  way  to  ratnm  tham  to 
earth. 

Tba  anoonnglng  factor  to  that  Oongraaa 
haa  aotborlaad  oonttnuatlon  at  rasaaroh  and 
daralopmant  at  tba  ao-caUed  apaea-abutUe. 
mprntm  vablolaa  wbldt  can  ba  launebad  Into 
octtU.  imk  up  with  an  ortiltlng  aatantlflc 
qiaoe  tssaaroh  statkm  sad  ttea  fly  baok 
to  aarth  Uka  a  convantloaal  alrcran.  Thay 
would  ba  oaad  over  and  ovar. 

NASA  oOolala  ballev*  tha  shnttts  eooM 
baaoma  oparaUa  wttkln  tha  naort  alz  or 
yasca  Tids  ehsnga  In  thinking,  wa  ~ 
to  tha  k)glflai  on*  naadsd  to  kasp 
in  the  vMal  flaM  ot  mgrnm  vaaasMh. 

oif  ttM  SMQo  aitol  the 
np  ot 
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new  knowledge  we  have  gained  during  tbe 
apaoa  program  to  data.  Tba  real  potential, 
he  notaa.  baa  barely  been  toucbad.  Cannon 
U  a  mamber  of  tbe  Senate  Oonuntttae  on 
Aaronautloal  and  Space  Sdancaa. 

The  use  of  orbiting  space  stations  sarvload 
by  returnable  apace  craft  would  make  it  poa- 
sible  for  traUied  adantlata.  for  X3m  flzat  tlma, 
to  carry  out  raaearch  in  apace  regarding  such 
things  aa  world  araatbar  foreoaatlng,  davatop- 
ment  of  better  oommunleatlona  aystema, 
agrteultura  raaearch  and  pinpolnttng  pcdlu- 
tton  dangwa  on  aarth,  to  nama  a  few. 

Whll*  reducing  Immansa  casta  of  preaant 
space  efforts,  such  a  program  also  oould 
lead  to  far  greater  development  of  tba  aero- 
spaoe  induatrlee,  provide  more  Joba  and  spin- 
off induatrlaa— oertainly  a  key  element  in 
current  domaatlc  problama. 

Such  a  program  doaa  not  envlaage  tha 
ooounttment  ot  a  maaalve  abare  of  tbe  na- 
tional budget  to  apaoa  research.  It  can,  in 
fact,  be  done  with  a  relatively  modest 
asKHint. 

Tbe  plain  fact  to  that  the  Unltad  SUtaa 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  Ita  tramandous 
Inveatokent  In  spaoe  raaaarch  Just  as  It  haa 
reached  the  threabiOld  of  malrlng  It  pay  off. 

Another  hopeful  develofMnent  Involvaa  re- 
porta  that  Sovlat  apaoa  adanttots  ara  now 
aboarlng  Increasing  wUllngneaa  to  cooperate 
with  U.S.  ^Moa  raaearch  taama  in  Joint  proj- 
ects involving  q>aoe  stations. 

As  Sen.  Oannnn  said  raoenUy : 

"Ijoglc  dlctataa  that  we  ahould  mov* 
ahead  with  tbe  shutUe  program.  Siperl- 
anoe  taito  ub  that  the  aeroapaoe  industry  can 
reapond  to  even  aaamlngly  Impoaalble  ebal- 
langen  and  that  nattona  that  reject  major 
cballangaa  of  their  tlmaa  do  not  remain  major 
powers. 

"And  a  bard  fact  of  Intamatlaaal  eoo> 
nomlca  la  that  the  United  Stataa  can  remain 
proaperous  in  Uils  world  only  by  maintaining 
and  utilizing  its  advanced  technokigy." 


INFLATION— RARICK  REPORTS 
TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnaxAMA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  29,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reeoitly 
reported  to  my  people  oa  inflation.  I  in- 
sert my  report  in  the  RccoaD  at  this 
point: 

BAaxcK  Rxpoars  to  His  Pbotlk 
OM  ImuknoN 

As  tha  tabulation  at  your  opinion  poU 
questlonnalrea  proeeada.  It  to  obvloua  that 
dtlaana  at  tba  Sixth  Diatrlct  oonaldw  infla- 
tion to  ba  tba  number  one  proUem  facing 
the  naiUiWi 

So.  I  thought  today  we'd  talk  about  Infla- 
tton— what  It  to.  ita  cauaaa.  ita  affects,  bow 
w»  got  in  thto  maas.  and  what  Maaa<ires  the 
country  abould  tak*  to  ooih  Inllatkm 

AooardtB*  to  WtiltKUr't  IHetlammry.  "nnfla- 
tun  to  an  incraaaa  in  tha  vdnsaa  ot  money 
and  osadlt  iriattv*  to  available  gooda  reault- 
tng  in  a  aubatantlal  and  aontinnlng  riaa  tn 
the  ganacal  prloa  laval".  Bamsmbar  tha  daa- 
nttaon  ot  maaWim  for  wa  wUl  return  to  it 
Utsrtnthto^seusstan 

As  Anarloana  aatpsrtenea  evar-rtalng  hi- 
LBiaaas    tn    tha    aoat    ot 
dothaa.  rent    thay  ara  vaMng 
damanrttng  action. :  __^ 

adamonal  fonda  aad 

taUi 
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il 


won  paopla  f  gstttac  bun  in  tb*  poch  *t- 
Toootc.  ^ 

Rlslxic  pctoaa  on  oonuaoiUtlM  »nd  oopftt 
of  MTTloM  Bu<^  w  madlOBl  Moa  dcntel  c$r« 
ar*  not  th«  cauaM  of  InlUtloii  m  tb«  peof  la 
are  being  rep— tediy  told  to  believe.  S||Bb 
»  mytli  u  ttM  equlTAlant  o<  Mylnf  that  t|«t 
•treeta  and  aldewalka  are  the  cauae  of 
A  rlaa  In  Um  prloa  l«Tel  la  a  iMult  of  a 
quenca  of  tnflatton.  Tba  prloa  rlaa 

to  ttaa  definition  la  cauaad  1^  an 

money  relative  to  available  goods  for 
So  any  aotkm  wbicb  would  add  more  n. 
to  an  already  ezoaai  of  money  in  dreulai 
over      the      goods      available      would 
Inflationary. 

Kzoeeslve  federal  spending  for  welfare 
In  other  non-productive  areas  which 
more  purchasing  power  but  nothing  to 
economy  In  the  way  of  available  goods  la 
flationary  Just  as  is  the  action  of  rait, 
wages  by  a  percentage  considerably  big] 
than  the  percentage  Increase  In  productlv' 
I  certainly  want  to  see  the  wages  and 
standard  of  living  of  our  working  p«. 
Improve,  but  only  in  the  same  pn^Mrtlonaa 
the  Increaae  In  productivity.  To  Increase 
wages  at  a  much  higher  rate  tban  the  r«te 
of  increaae  of  productivity  must  add  to  ((be 
Inflationary  aplral.  Itia  employer  paaaes  Hie 
ralae  on  to  the  oonaomer.  prices  soar,  afid 
the  workers  would  see  their  wage  Inrrnsfns 
soon  eaten  up  by  Inereasee  in  the  cost  iOf 
living.  In  1906,  the  average  worker  eamjed 
t6,710.  By  1971,  that  average  had  risen  to 
$8,000.  In  terms  of  buying,  however,  th« 
t8,000  would  be  equivalent  to  MJSS  In  1905 
dollars.  In  other  words,  over  76%  of  the  in- 
crease waa  eaten  away  by  Inflation.  A|m1 
other  non-union  aegmenta  aa  well  aa  i»- 
tlred  pe<^le  on  fixed  Income  suffer  with  lit- 
tle chance  of  recovery. 

The  rapid  Increaae  of  crime  and  lawleaa- 
nesa  haa  reached  such  a  magnitude  that  It 
cannot  be  overlooked  aa  a  factor  contribut- 
ing to  Inflation.  The  many  txvnk  robbers  ami 
burglaries  of  businesses  and  bcxnes  give  the 
crulprlta  purchasing  power  but  adds  nothing 
in  the  way  of  gooda  and  aervlcea  to  the  econ- 
omy. Llkewlae,  Insurance  premiums  muat 
Increase  and  claim  payments  must  add  buy- 
ing power.  Businesses  destroyed  through 
bombings.  Area,  or  vandalism  throughoat 
America  have  simply  closed  shop.  Other  buM- 
neaamen  who  had  plans  for  expansion  and 
would  have  increased  production  of  goods 
are  cancelUng  such  plans  because  of  the  f  e«r 
of  lawlessness. 

Another  major  cauae  of  Inflation  Is  defldt 
spending  by  the  government.  Candidate 
Nixon  In  1968  advocated  fiscal  responsibility 
and  a  t>alanced  budget.  Once  in  office  be  da- 
clared  that  he  was  a  dlaelple  of  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  a  Fabian  soclallat  who  pro- 
moted the  Idea  that  "the  more  money  you 
owe,  the  richer  you  are."  The  U.S.  Treasury 
has  admitted  a  deficit  of  836  biUlon;  yes.  I 
said  btlll!Mis  not  mlUlons.  for  the  fiscal  ye^r 
Just  past  ending  June  30.  The  President  aad 
Congress  through  fiscal  Irresponsibility  have 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Infiatlon  caiislng  the 
flames  to  go  higher  and  higher.  I  oonsiat- 
ently  voted  against  the  exorbitant  and  waste- 
ful give-away  money  bills  of  the  LBJ  Ad- 
ministration and  now  the  Nixon  Admlnlstnt- 
tlon.  primarily  because  they  are  Improper 
functions  of  government  In  most  Inatancat, 
but  alao  because  I  realised  that  such  reck- 
less spending  in  excess  of  Income  relatlKe 
to  production  would  cause  Inflation — the 
moat  cruel  tax  of  all. 

Inflation  doaa  not  affeot  everyone  equal- 
ly. BpecuUtors.  eapw^laUy  thoae  privy  to  com- 
tamplatad  government  apendlng  plans  j^tf 
awarding  of  big  contracts  are  able  to  bensH 
flt  from  inflation.  Tha  hardest  hit  by  inflj^ 
tton  are  raClrad  people  on  a  fixed  Income^-^ 
the  retired  worker  from  the  raUitiad,  Kaa^ 
Sthyl.  or  other  plaata:  the  retired  teacher, 
retired  pubUo  aarvant,  the  retired  person  llVf 
lug  off  aodal  aaouitty,  the  widow  trying  t« 
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make  enda  meat  on  ever  shrinking  income 
from  pensions,  social  security,  or  Interest  on 
savlngst 

Alao,  the  value  of  aavlngs— auch  as  aavlngB 
bank  aooounts  or  Biilldlng  and  Loan  ac- 
counts, Ufa  Insurance,  and  bonds  are  reduced 
by  Inflation — Intereat  on  deposlu  haant  kept 
pace  with  lose  from  Inflation.  Inflation  dls- 
oouragee  thrift  and  encourages  extravagance 
and  speculation.  "Spend  your  money  now  be- 
fore It  beoooMe  worth  leaa",  la  a  oocnmon 
trend  of  thinking. 

Prtor  to  a  few  deoadee  ago,  this  country 
operated  under  a  aound  money  aystem  when 
paper  money  was  redeemable  In  gold  or  silver 
and  prloes  were  set  In  a  free  competitive  mar- 
ket with  government  Intervening  only  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  monopolists  and  other 
unethical  business  practices  designed  to  fix 
prloes.  During  thla  apan  of  time,  periods  of 
inflation   and   deflation   of   abort   duration 
ooourred  but  the  country  returned  to  nor- 
mal touilneaa  within  a  abort  period  of  time. 
When  Inflation  contlnuea  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  la  not  curbed  It  can  but  lead  to 
flnanoial  ehaoa  and  bring  on  oppressive  gov- 
ernment control  of  wages,  prloes.  and  use  of 
property,   aa  we  are   witnessing   today.   The 
threat  of  price  and  wage  fUlng  feared  by 
big  buslDeas  la  now  welcomed  by  big  govern- 
ment as  a  solution  to  the  proUem  it  created. 
President  Nixon  prooialmed  on  TV  In  June 
of  last  year:  "Now  here  U  what  I  will  not  do. 
I  wUl  not  take  this  nation  down  the  road  of 
wage  fuid  price  controls,  however  politically 
expedient  that  may  seem."  Then  about  three 
months  ago,  the  Praeldent  suted  that  wage 
and  price  controls  wo\Ud  be  too  costly  to  im- 
pose, and  would  be  groesly  unfair  to  the 
great  majority.  Tet,  on  Sunday,  August  16th, 
he  changed  his  mind  as  has  become  his  cus- 
tom and  declared:   "I  am  today  ordering  a 
freeae  on  aU  pricee  and  wages  throughout 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  90  days." 
Many  persona  in  desperation  felt  that  wage 
and  price  controls  were  long  overdue.  They 

reason:  "The  way  to  stop  Inflation  is  easy 

simply  set  price  controls  and  prohibit  prloea 
from  rialnf."  Price  oontroU.  however,  with- 
out other  oontroU  will  ke4q>  prioea  atable 
only  for  a  very  abort  time.  ControU  merely 
repreas  the  aymptoma  of  Inflation  temporar- 
ily. Hlatory  haa  proved  ovw  and  over  again 
that  price  controls  have  never  worked.  Aa 
more  and  more  cltlaens  complain  of  viola- 
tions, the  government  must  hire  more  and 
more  bureaucratic  price  supervisors  who  re- 
ceive taqwyera'  money  and  produce  nothing 
uaeful  and  thereby  add  to  the  inflationary 
q>lral.  ' 

History  proves  that  whenever  a  govern- 
ment Intervenes  with  price  control  laws,  pro- 
duction goes  down,  becauae  such  action  by 
government  destroys  InltlaUve  and  the  com- 
petitive spirit.  However,  all  we  need  to  do 
to  realize  thla  U  to  look  at  the  economic 
status  of  people  In  socialist  controlled  coun- 
tries like  Cuba  and  Russia.  When  shortages 
exUt.  then  government  rationing  is  the  next 
step — and  that,  I  predict  will  be  another 
control  bound  to  oome  If  the  wage-price 
freeae  contlnuea  past  the  90-day  period. 

And  If  the  controls  are  not  removed,  the 
confusion  and  Injustice  which  they  wlU  en- 
gender can  be  seized  upon  by  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  for  imposing  almost  complete  dicta- 
torial controls  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval ovaz  transportation,  labor,  communi- 
cations, education,  and  all  other  phases  of 
American  life.  The  President  gave  hlmaelf 
thla  po#er  when  In  his  recent  proclamation 
Numbor  4074  of  August  16.  he  proclaimed  a 
national  emergency  which  gives  him  and  hU 
top  execuUve  aldee  the  de  facto  authority  to 
effectuate  Ixeeutive  Order  11490,  assigning 
emergency  preparednees  funcUons  to  federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

And  this  administrative  dictatorship  take- 
over oould  well  be  accomplished  in  the  name 
of  domestic  peace  nnless  Congress  movss  to 
prevent  It.  The  nation  haa  been  divided  into 
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ten  regions  for  eontrol — ten  regional  div|. 
slons  which  simply  ovoride  and  ignore  8tat« 
and  Bute  boondartee  in  the  admlnistariag 
of  federal  laws  by  all  departmenta  and  agu>> 
cles  except  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and 
the  Veterans  Administration.  For  tbe  benefit 
of  listeners  who  may  not  be  aware  of  tlUa 
highly  unconstitutional  trampling  cm  the 
rightful  domain  of  the  sovereign  Stat« 
which  formed  the  federal  government,  we  in 
Louisiana  are  now  a  part  of  Region  8  with 
our  new*  regional  capital  In  DaUaa,  Tmns. 
It's  high  time  the  sovereign  Statas  call  a 
halt  to  the  violations  by  Oongress  of  tha  UB. 
Constitution  at  the  expense  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. If  the  people  through  their  State 
legislatures  and  Oovemors  do  not  talM  action 
to  challenge  the  unconstitutional  regional 
government  acUon  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  then  the  states  are  by  omission  ap- 
proving the  acUons  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  definition  of  in- 
flation :  Infiatlon  is  an  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  money  and  credit  relaUve  to  available 
goods  resulting  in  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing rise  In  the  general  price  level. 

Rising  prices  are  tbe  result  and  wage  and 
price  oontrola  or  even  rationing  attack  tbe 
result  and  not  the  cauae.  There  are  two  basic 
elements  which  constitute  the  cause — vol- 
ume of  money  and  credit  available  and  avaU- 
ability  of  goods. 

When  a  free  competitive  market  is  allowed 
to  operate,  the  oonunon  aenae  of  people  and 
the  profit  motive  will  aee  that  supply  and 
demand  of  goods  are  kept  more  or  less  In 
balance.  But  what  about  tbe  money  supply? 
I  will  diacuas  this  Important  element  of  In- 
flation in  a  following  telecast. 


STOKES.  CAUCUS  OAININO  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MisaoTTai 

IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tueaday. 
September  28.  1971.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  Nation  received  a  crash  course  in  the 
new  black  irolltlcs. 

While  the  newspapers,  the  large  busi- 
ness organizations,  and  the  local  Dem- 
ocratic Party  leadership  vied  among 
themselves  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  Democratic  eai»lidates  in  the 
primary,  the  2l8t  CongreasloQal  District 
caucus  was  mobilizing  votee  for  the  pri- 
□uiry  candidate  of  its  choice,  James  M. 
Carney.  The  suburbs  were  surprised,  the 
city  fathers  were  shocked,  but  the  black 
community  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Black  communities  are  organizing 
along  political  lines.  Black  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
power  to  be  had  with  the  vote  and  of  the 
fact  that  black  men  and  women  can  be 
tieeted  to  Oovermnent  positions  at  all 
levds. 

In  November.  Democratic  candidate 
Carney  will  meet  Independent  candidate 
Amcdd  Pinkney.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr. 
Plnkney  ts  favored  by  the  21st  Congree- 
slonal  District  caucus  and  by  the  black 
community  as  a  whole.  And  considoing 
the  recent  primary  contest,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  when 
Amcdd  Plnkney  becomes  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land  in  November. 

UntU  now.  the  two  major  parties  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
black  poUtlca.  Hopefully,  after  the  ke- 
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son  of  Cleveland,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
national  conventions,  both  parties  will  be 
prepared  to  rise  to  the  yet  unmet  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  represent  all  of  the 
people.  They  have  no  other  choice. 

On  September  30,  an  editorial  about 
the  21st  District  caucus  victory  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  ray  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Sroxxs,  Caucus  Gainimg  Powxa 

Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  and  his  2lBt  Congres- 
sional District  Caucus  won  a  momentous  vic- 
tory in  Tuesday's  primary  elections. 

It  Is  they  who  capsized  tbe  Democratic  or- 
ganization and  nominated  James  M.  Carney 
for  mayor.  They  got  out  a  near  unanimous 
bloc  vote  for  him  In  the  biggest  surprise  in 
Cleveland's  political  history. 

But  also  they  were  Invincible  in  every 
OouncU  contest  they  got  Into.  They  plowed 
Democratic  regulars  under.  Examples:  War- 
ren Ollllam,  in  midtown.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Yates 
In  Olenvllle,  Clarence  R.  Thompson  out  near 
Lee-Sevllle.  They  either  won  or  put  into  the 
November  runoffs  their  entire  slate,  Includ- 
ing a  former  foe,  Ceasar  Moss,  and  others 
brought  Into  line  and  then  approved. 

Thus  the  Stokes-aist  District  Caucus  part; 
humbled  the  Democratic  party.  Mayor  Stokes 
and  bis  group  showed  up  the  party's  weak- 
ness. They  taught  Democrats,  political  proph- 
ets, newspapermen  and  poll  takers  some 
lessons  In  political  strategy. 

This  maJces  Carl  Stokes  look  like  the  master 
urban  politician,  the  wizard  of  confronta- 
tion, tbe  shrewdest  tactician  In  the  use  of 
black  power. 

The  31st  District  Caucus  considered  Car- 
ney the  opportune  candidate  to  vote  for  In 
the  primary.  They  certainly  consider  him  ex- 
pendable In  the  Nov.  3  final,  when  they  will 
have  the  Independent  Negro.  Arnold  R. 
Plnkney.  to  vote  for.  Plnkney  Is  Stokes'  choice 
to  succeed  him. 

In  Olty  Council  the  Stokes  group  seems 
sure  to  control  a  much  firmer  block  of  votes. 
at  least  11.  poaalbly  14.  All  will  owe  ntore 
now  to  the  Stokes-31st  District  Caucus, 
which  hand-picked  and  then  backed  them. 

This  makes  the  Stokes-Caucus  group  Into 
the  real  opposition  party,  the  only  real  sec- 
ond party  In  Council.  It  could  control  40% 
of  Council  In  challengee  to  the  bare  17-vote 
majority  which  the  Democrats  will  manage 
to  muster. 

Anyone  who  calls  tha  upsets  of  Tuesday's 
primaries  a  fluke  or  a  mere  trick  is  refuted  by 
the  ward-by-ward  vote  on  the  East  Side.  It 
took  long,  deep,  thorough  work  to  produce 
big,  solid  votes  for  caucus  candidates  In 
wards  which,  to  complicate  things  further, 
had  Just  been  redtstrtcted  by  tbe  Democratic 
organization. 

The  party  led  by  Mayor  StcAes  and  the 
21st  District  Caucus  has  proved  what  an  Im- 
[>ortant  force  it  Is  In  dty  ptoUtlcs,  and  what 
a  wide  base  It  has  among  the  city's  most  po- 
litically conscious  residents. 


CHATTANOOOA    COMMUNITY   CON- 
TINUES PIONEERINO  SPIRIT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF  Txmrxaaxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
an  era  in  which  the  welfare  oheok  has 
nearly  replaced  the  paycheck  in  some  of 
our  Nation's  largest  cities.  It  Is  a  sad 
note  when  we  realize  welfare  recipients 
m  America's  biggest  metropolis  now 
number  over  1  million.  One  out  of  every 
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eight  New  York  City  residents  1b  sup- 
ported at  public  expense. 

In  this  age  of  the  big  government 
handout  It  is  heartwarming  to  note 
there  are  still  communities  in  which  the 
American  traditions  of  hard  work,  pride, 
and  individual  initiative  still  flourish. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  one  such  com- 
munlty  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  The  citi»n8  of  the 
St.  Elmo  area  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  my 
hometown,  are  proving  the  Individual 
still  counts.  Forming  a  neighborhood  im- 
provement league  to  beautify  the  area, 
these  public-spirited  residents  have  set 
about  helping  themselves — without  the 
intervention  of  a  government  "Santa 
Claus." 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  point 
to  progress  being  made  In  St.  Elmo,  be- 
cause this  Is  the  area  of  Chattanooga  in 
which  I  grew  up.  I  still  attend  church 
here  and  maintain  close  ties  with  the 
community.  St.  Elmo,  once  a  separate 
city,  is  the  oldest  ccKnmunity  incorpo- 
rated into  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  Rich 
in  historical  heritage,  it  lies  at  the  foot 
of  famous  Lookout  Mountain,  on  whose 
summit  and  sides  the  "Battle  Above  the 
Clouds"  of  Civil  War  fame  was  fought. 

In  recent  years,  St.  Elmo  has  faced 
problems  of  aging  which  plague  older 
areas  of  many  cities.  But  its  citizens  are 
meeting  Uie  problems  in  their  own  way 
and  looking  toward  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. 

Several  years  ago,  homeowners  in  this 
community  were  practically  offered  Fed- 
eral grants  from  $1,500  to  $8,000  to  im- 
prove their  property.  These  proud  peo- 
ple rejected  the  Government  money,  pre- 
ferring to  accomplish  needed  changes 
gradually,  on  their  own,  rather  than 
crawling  to  the  Federal  trough. 

These  citizens  have  answered  the  pe- 
rennial question,  "What  can  I  do  as  an 
individual  citizen?"  with  concrete  ac- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  St.  Elmo 
Improvement  League,  the  community  is 
getting  a  facelift.  The  taxpayers  of  Ten- 
nessee are  not  footing  the  bill.  The 
changes  are  slow,  but  they  are  steady. 
Improvements  have  not  been  dramatic, 
but  they  are  marked. 

In  Joining  forces  to  create  a  better 
community,  the  citizens  of  St.  Elmo  have 
rejected  the  "something  for  nothing" 
philosophy.  They  know  progress  can- 
not be  made  overnight.  But  it  can  and 
is  t>eing  made  in  St.  Elmo. 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  in  its  Sep- 
temljer  24  issue,  saluted  the  St.  Elmo 
commxmity  with  a  forward-looking  edi- 
torial entitled  "There's  More  To  Come." 
I  Join  in  its  praise.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
pioneering  self-sufBciency  which  has 
built  America's  great  cities,  opened  up 
our  Western  frontier.  This  same  spirit  is 
now  conquering  man's  last  horizons — 
our  atmosphere  and  oceans  and  the  far 
reaches  of  the  solar  system.  As  long  as 
Americans  display  the  kind  of  spirit 
shown  by  the  Nelms,  Ryans,  the  McDon- 
oughs.  and  all  the  other  fine  residents  of 
St.  Elmo,  we  wiU  remain  a  great  nation. 

The  editorial  outlining  the  commu- 
nity's spedflo  acoonopUehments  follows: 

Tkxbx  la  MoBX  To  CoMs 

It's  ayiBbolic,  perhaps,  tbat  tbe  moat  dra- 
matic phase  in  tha  thruat  of  St.  Klmo'a  de- 
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termination  to  clean  up  and  beautify  la  the 
painting  of  the  underpaaa  at  87th  Street  and 
Tenneeaee  Ave.  It  bridgee  the  chasm  between 
indifference  and  achievement,  brings  together 
the  merchants  directly  concerned  with  that 
heavily  traveled  stretch  of  buslneases  and 
the  residents  of  the  proud  neighborhood  who 
patronize  themi 

But  the  painting  of  tbe  underpass  is  only 
part  of  the  in^rovements  steadily  being 
made  In  the  area  of  the  St.  Elmo  Improve- 
ment League  under  the  presidency  of  Roy 
Nelms  and  chatrmanahlp  of  Mrs.  Conroy 
Ryan.  It  is  not  an  overnight  transformation 
but  during  the  past  few  months  a  large 
field  adjacent  to  the  raUroad  has  been 
cleared,  the  area  next  to  the  Incline  Drug  has 
been  made  more  attractive  for  visitors  and 
Incline-riders,  lawns  have  been  neatly  edged 
and  mnnbers  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  have 
quietly  volunteered  their  services  to  make 
nepalrs  for  those  needing  help  with  house 
In^rovements. 

"Would  you  believe  that  we  took  out  20 
truckloads  of  brush  from  that  field."  re- 
marked Martin  McDonough  Br.,  who  with  his 
son  operates  the  drug  store.  "And  three  loads 
of  that  was  Just  tin  cans."  And  there  are 
plans  for  the  future  like  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  new  traflic  triangle  where  Tenneeaee 
Joins  Broad,  a  fountain  for  the  small  park 
area  across  the  street  from  the  foot  of  the 
Incline  and  even  eventual  removal  of  the 
unsightly  hxin^>  of  chert  behind  those  bxisl- 
neaeee. 

Improvements  oome  slowly,  perhaps — the 
painting  of  the  underpass  is  lielng  done  by 
a  group  called  The  Nei^borhood  whose  iden- 
tities are  kept  anonymotis  by  choice  and 
they  have  to  work  when  traflic  is  Ught — ^but 
In  St.  Elmo  they  are  coming  steadily. 

Other  neighborhoods  would  do  wtil  to 
chat  with  Mr.  Nelms,  Mrs.  Ryan,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough and  the  others  out  in  that  part  of 
town  to  find  out  how  the  magic  is  per- 
formed, and  then  go  and  do  likewise. 


THE  AMBASaADORS  OF  SONG, 

U.SA. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PKIfNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  EII£ERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  1972,  the  Frankford  High  Schocd  a 
cappella  choir  will  make  its  fifth  good- 
will singing  tour  of  Europe.  Frankford 
High  is  located  in  my  northeast  Phila- 
delphia congressional  district. 

The  group  is  known  as  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  Song,  U£.A.,  a  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  State  Department  after  its 
first  highly  successful  tour  in  1964. 

On  its  craning  trip,  the  <dx>lr.  led  by 
Mr.  David  M.  King,  will  appear  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  The  young  people  have 
a  repertoire  that  includes  the  soimds  and 
rhythms  of  American  music  as  wdl  as 
a  wide  selection  of  the  music  of  the  coun- 
tries they  visit. 

The  choir  is  made  up  of  some  of  our 
finest  young  people.  It  represents  Amer- 
ica with  honor  wherever  it  goes  and  It 
is  an  Independent  organizatioa. 

The  members  and  their  parents  are 
currently  working  to  raise  the  $60,000 
necessary  to  meet  the  group's  expanses 
on  the  forthcoming  trip. 

In  utter  to  help  them  reach  this  goal, 
a  booster  organization  called  Twenty 
Thousand  Americans  has  been  formed. 
Its  purpose  is  to  find  20.000  Americans 
willing  to  contribute  $1  and  thereby 
share  in  this  wonderful  ezperlenoe  and 
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ctiltimd  exehance.  It  la  my  prlvUege 
appear  on  their  list  of  honorary  chair- 
men. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Song  consists  0f 
80  members,  all  working  for  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  ttie  United  States  and 
Europe  through  song — one  of  the  beat 
ways  of  expressing  a  friendship. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLITICAL  MAP 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRX8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  Sefftember  30.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  BCr.  Speaker,  as  the 
present  administration  has  woven  its  W9ff 
Into  our  daily  newspapers — and  our  daUjr 
lives — we  have  become  IncreaaiDaclsr 
aware  of  its  inadequacies  and  inconsist- 
encies. All  of  us  have  spent  more  time 
than  we  should  have,  trying  to  figure  out 
just  what  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  loyal  en- 
tourage stand  for,  where  they  are  goinf , 
and  why. 

However,  as  far  as  the  admlnlstrationAi 
posltlan  concerning  the  black  and  the 
poor,  we  now  have  all  the  answers  wie 
need.  The  Presldexit  has  done  us  ttie 
favor  of  presenting  us  with  a  map,  botfi 
geographical  and  political.  I  suggest  th^t 
we  do  him  the  favor  of  looking  at  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  Washington.  D.C.. 
where  the  President  postponed  a  meeting 
with  the  congressional  black  caucus  for 
over  2  years.  When  he  finally  consented 
to  a  meeting,  the  Congressmen-at-large 
for  over  25  minion  Americans  presented 
him  with  60  suggestions  for  improving 
the  lives  of  all  our  citizens.  His  response 
was  his  own  document,  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  fortime  to  prepare,  and 
which  said  al>ealutely  nothing. 

We  sboold  now  proceed  to  Madrid. 
Spain.  It  was  there,  following  his  trip  to 
Africa,  that  the  Vice  President  de» 
nounced  all  American  black  leaders  for 
their  so-called  constant  recrlmlnatloni. 

Now  let  us  make  a  brief  stop  in  Pontiao, 
Mich.,  or  any  of  the  other  cities  acrosi 
the  country  where  local  officials  are  try^ 
ing  desperately  to  comply  with  the  Su» 
preme  Court  ruling  on  busing  while  tht 
President  tells  them  not  to  bother. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  pause  and  at* 
tempt  to  make  socne  sense  of  the  state* 
ments  and  events  we  have  recalled  q« 
we  looked  at  the  President's  map.  Thii 
is  an  administration  that  does  not  have 
time  to  listen  to  the  leaders  of  13  peii» 
cent  of  Uie  American  population.  And  It 
is  a  President  who  feels  he  can  flaunt 
our  highest  Court,  if  that  Court  makes  » 
dedston  not  to  his  liidng. 

But  if  we  are  still  unsure  about  the 
Chief  Executive  and  his  motives,  I  la- 
nte  you  to  scan  the  map  from  San  Quen* 
tin  to  Attiea.  We  all  Imow  what  hapN- 
pened  in  both  places.  We  now  know  that 
Oeone  Jackson  was  shot  In  the  back- 
This  information  came  out  with  the  re»^ 
lease  of  a  corrected  autopsy.  The  ooronef- 
"decided,"  following  cooBuKatlon  wltk 
baillstlcs  experts,  that  Oeorge  Jaekso* 
was  not  shot  In  the  head,  as  was  orii^ 
tnally  reported.  And  we  know  that  # 
people  were  sJaiiglirsrwd  from  four  dlrea^ 
tlons  at  Atttca  on  the  basis  ot  a  rumor 
that  tamed  oat  to  be  falM.  The 
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dent's  only  statement  concerning  either 
of  these  tragic  incidents  was  a  whole- 
hearted eatprcwion  of  support  for  Oov- 
emor  Rockef tier's  actkm  which  rsmilted 
in  the  aenselees  massacre  of  42  hutnan 
beings. 

On  Septembo'  22, 1871,  an  Incisive  and 
intelligent  analysis  of  this  administra- 
tion appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  was  inepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rhodes. 
a  graduate  student  at  Harvard  and  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Scranton  Com- 
mlssloa.  It  is  Mr.  Rhodes'  thesis  that  our 
administration  does  not  value  an  human 
life  equally,  that  black  life  is  smnehow 
cheaper  than  white  Uf e.  that  the  life  oC 
a  man  in  prison  Is  worth  less  than  that 
of  a  man  who  is  not  in  Jail. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rhodes'  analgia,  and 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  study  It: 
Ths  Apmhi urmATioir 'a  VmoN  op  tbx  Woblb 
(By  Joseph  RbodM.  Jr.) 

Cambudgk,  klAsa. — Ever  since  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  asked  President  Nixon  to  remove 
me  from  the  Scranton  Commission,  X  bsve 
foUowad  tbe  statamsnti  and  sottons  of  Ifr. 
Agnsw  In  m  perbsps  bopelsss  attsmpt  to  un- 
derstand wbat  Tlslon  of  tba  world  motivates 
this  Adxatnlatratlon.  Because  Mr.  Agnew 
speaks  more  frankly  tban  Ur.  Nlzon,  I  had 
thought  that  his  views  might  reveal  the 
deeper  pblloeophles  that  underUe  the  policies 
and  directions  of  the  President.  Mo  state- 
ment of  tiie  Vice  President's  hss  more  trou- 
bled and  confused  me  tban  his  recent  de- 
nounoemsnt  of  the  ieadenhlp  at  blaek  Amer- 
ica during  his  trip  to  Africa  last  sununer. 
Since  that  extraordinary  oondMnnatloo  of 
our  black  leadership,  I  have  waited  for  some 
evidence  that  ml^  explain  this  Mttar  at- 
tack by  the  Vice  President. 

The  article  that  Mr.  Agnsw  wrote  for  the 
Op-Ed  Pace  last  week  on  the  "root  causes  of 
Attica"  provides  such  an  explanation.  It  of- 
fers an  Insight  into  this  AdmlnlstratioD's  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  and  Injustloes  that 
poor  Americans  and  poor  black  Americans  In 
paKlculsx  suffer.  The  vision  of  America  tbmX 
Mr.  Agnew  projects  U  a  revealing  one  If  only 
because  of  Its  detactiment  from  the  reality 
that  Is  the  oonmion  experience  of  millions  of 
Unpovertsbed  and  helpless  Americans. 

If  I  understand  the  Vice  President's  point 
of  view  eorreotly.  he  feels  deeidy  outraged 
that  scene  black  leaders  In  America  have  at- 
tribtited  the  Attica  tragedy  to  the  basic  oon- 
dltloos  that  reign  In  our  nation,  the  most 
severe  such  condition  being  the  powerlessness 
of  poor  black  people.  He  dtee  sfatments  by 
"heretofore  responsible  Negro"  leaders  as  an 
unreasooabls  allegiance  to  the  "radical  Ideo- 
logical premise  of  original  tin  which  holds 
every  outbreak  of  violence  In  our  society  to  be 
fuitber  evidence  of  the  Intrinsic  evil  of  the 
system." 

Nothing  Infuriates  our  Vice  Preeldeot  more 
than  all  the  fuss  over  the  deaths  of  the  black 
prisoners:  "To  compars  the  loss  of  life  by 
those  who  violate  the  soelsty's  law  with  a 
loss  of  life  of  those  wboee  job  It  u  to  uphold 
It — rapras«its  not  staoply  an  assault  on  hu- 
man senslbtUiy,  but  an  Insult  to  reason."  In 
his  mind  the  Atttoa  tragedy  happened  be- 
cause of  an  expression  of  "criminal  airoganoe 
fSd  try  tlM  long-time  acootnmodation  of  mod- 
erate spoasemen.  white  and  blaek  alike,  to 
the  extremism  of  word  and  deed  practiced  by 
black  power  mlUtaoU."  laorsdlbly,  Mr.  Ag- 
new holds  tbs  bUok  laadsrsblp  of  Amsslcs 
rssponslbls  for  the  vtoleiace  at  Attica. 

I  have  only  one  question  for  Mr.  Agnew. 
Why,  sir.  do  you  think  there  is  such  a  high 
proportion  of  blaok  psople  in  Amsrtoan  prls> 
oosf  Why  are  80  per  osnt  of  tb«  sun  st  At- 
tiea btoek  man  and  OMrty  aU  tbodaadprls- 
ooers  of  Atttoa.  dead  black  aienT  There  are 
only  two  poaslbkt  reasooa  Cor  this:  ettbsr 
Maefc  BMs  base  a  aataial  ptoeUvltir  for  orlBM, 
whieh  Is  a  rastot  potat  oC  view,  on 
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about  the  American  ^stem  tends  to  dispro- 
portionately produce  blaok  orlmlnals  and 
black  oonvlots.  Mr.  Agnew,  If  the  latter  Is  the 
csss,  then  there  exists  a  serious  inequity  in 
the  sotiial  conditions  of  life  for  black  Ameri- 
cans and  not  simply  an  excess  of  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric  by  blaek  leaders. 

Is  It  possible,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  so 
many  black  peqple  end  up  In  prison  beoanas 
of  the  economic  and  social  oondltloos  that 
black  Americans  endure?  Tou  referred  to  tbs 
Qiuturing  of  the  "roots  of  vldenoe  such  as 
occurred  st  Attica  and,  not  long  before,  at 
San  Quentin."  But  did  you  bother  to  check 
on  the  actual  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
ten-year  Imprisonment  of  Oeorge  Jaekaonf 
As  a  lawyer,  you  could  only  agree  that  if  a 
white  middle-class  youth  In  California  had 
oommltted  Jackson's  "crime,"  be  would  never 
have  spent  ten  years  of  bU  life  In  Callfomla 
msTimuTn-sectulty  prisons. 

Just  because  a  black  man  ends  up  in  a 
prison  does  not  remove  him  from  the  role 
of  humanity.  I  wish  you  could  open  your 
eyes  and  realise  that  thousands  of  black  peo- 
ple sit  in  prisons  because  they  are  blaok  and 
because  they  are  poor.  Thoxisands  more  live 
in  conditions  only  slightly  better  than  thoee 
of  Attica. 

When  our  Vice  President  refers  to  the 
"previous  confrontations  between  eoolety^ 
authority  and  antisocial  force"  he  probably 
has  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State  in  mind. 
The  great  threat  facing  our  society  Is  not  that 
the  cries  of  the  suffering  will  provide  "the 
violent-prone"  with  a  "clvillMd  rationale  for 
their  psychopathic  procllvitlee."  Some  of 
these  "violent-prone"  people  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  Ohio  National  Ouard  and  the 
New  Tork  State  police.  To  have  waited  a  few 
more  days  before  unleashing  these  armed 
men  on  Attica  would  not  have  amounted  to 
an  "acquiescence  to  the  demands  of  the  crim- 
inal element."  It  might  have  saved  a  few 
llvee,  human  lives,  convict  or  otherwise. 

If  our  society  comes  to  the  point  where  it 
regards  criminals  as  nonhumans  and  deserv- 
ing of  any  punishment  that  they  get,  we  will 
have  advanced  tragically  cloeer  to  the  Fascist 
society  Mr.  Agnew  so  desperately  wants  to 
svold.  The  "storm  troopers"  were  not  crimi- 
nals in  prisons;  they  were  cheers  of  the  law 
and  carried  out  their  horror  under  the  "civi- 
lized rationale"  of  upholding  law  and  order. 


KANSAS  CITY  JAZZ  REVISITED 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOITSI 

IN  THE  HOT7SK  OP  RKPRKBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Monterey,  Calif.,  Jazz  Festival  included 
a  musical  salute  to  Kaneas  City  of  the 
1930's  which  is  reported  in  the  following 
story  by  Melvin  D.  Lewis  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  September  19: 

Kansas  Citt  J  asm  Rsvnmo 
(By  Melvin  D.  LewU) 

MoMTsxT,  OsuF. — ^Tbe  setting  was  the 
Montarey  Otniatf  Pair  Orouxids,  but  the 
sounds  were  from  an  era  SB  years  sgo  and 
mere  than  3.000  miles  away  ss  the  X4th  an- 
nual Monterey  Jaas  Mstlval  paid  tribute  to 
Jaee,  Kansas  Olty  style,  featuring  some  of  tbs 
great  muslolaos  who  played  in  Kansas  Olty 
m  the  10SOS  and  1040s. 

Among  thsn  wsre  Mary  Lou  Williams, 
pianist  with  Andy  Kirk  for  many  years;  Jay 
Mcabaan,  pianist;  Big  Joe  Turner,  bliMs 
aliifw;  Jiosny  Wltbsnpooo,  Uuss  stofsr, 
Hany  (•wssta)  >dlson,  trumpet,  and  tbs 
Jsese  Prlos  Muss  band. 

Prloe  opsoed  the  sssskin  with  up-tseopo 
biuas  faaturlag  soow  outstanding  tenor  saao- 
phone  work  by  Jimmy  Itarrast  la  the  earthy 
stylo  of  Sonny  gtttt. 


October  1,  1971 

Big  Joe  Turner  Jotaed  the  group  and 
among  the  blues  ho  aang  was  an  old  favorite, 
"Svaryday."  Turner  is  zvmemlMred  by  many 
Kansas  Clttsns  tor  bis  <town-to-«artb  rendi- 
tion of  "Flney  Brown  Blues." 

Moving  center  stage  nazt  was  Mary  Uan 
WUllaois.  who  reoently  eazne  out  of  retire- 
ment, backed  by  BlU  Hadnot  on  bass  axxd 
Louis  BMlson  on  drums.  That  abe  was  weU 
remembered  was  evident  In  the  round  at  ap- 
plause she  received  when  she  walked  on 
stage.  Retirement  had  not  hurt  Mary  Lou. 
Her  left  hand  maintained  that  steady  baas 
roll  that  made  her  a  standout  with  Kirk's 
Clouds  of  Joy,  While  her  right  hand  carried 
the  mtf ody  with  clean  and  Indslve  notes. 

Her  opening  number  was  an  Afro-Cuban 
rhythm  piece  well  supported  by  Xdison  and 
Hadnot.  The  number  evolved  into  a  straight 
jazz  number  reminiscent  of  the  days  when 
she  was  playing  such  numbers  as  "Boll  'em," 
with  Kirk. 

Mary  Lou  then  played  a  swinging  version 
of  "Oaravan,"  and  the  trio  was  Joined  by 
Roger  Olenn  on  flute.  Roger  is  the  son  of 
Tyree  denn.  trombonist  with  Cab  OsUoway 
for  many  years,  displaying  a  musical  heritage 
handed  down  from  his  father. 

MnHh«.nn  leader  of  one  of  the  last  big 
bands  In  Kansas  City,  took  over  the  stage 
with  Hadnot  and  PavU  Qunther,  drums.  The 
trio  revived  many  old-time  Ksnssw  City  favo- 
rites—"My  ChUe,"  "ConfesBln'  the  Blues," 
"After  Hours"  and  "Vine  Street  Boogie." 

As  the  session  moved  on  the  trio  was 
Joined  by  Clark  Terry,  trumpet;  Herman  Bell, 
tenor  sax  and  guitar,  and  Claude  Williams  on 
the  violin. 

During  the  McSbann  stint  on  stage,  the 
music  became  so  exciting  that  throughout 
the  sell-out  crowd  of  almost  7,500.  people 
began  dancing  in  the  main  arena  and  grand- 
stands. 

The  wrapup  of  yesterday's  musical  oSer- 
ings  featured  Al  Hibbder,  blind  vooaUst  who 
sang  with  Duke  Islington  from  104S  to  1961. 

Hlbbler  sang  two  of  his  bsst  known  num- 
bers, "UntU  the  Real  Thing  Comes  Along" 
and  "Do  Nothing  Til  Tou  Hear  Prom  Me." 

The  day's  activities  ended  with  a  flourish. 
A  singing  bluee  jam  session  featured  Hlbbler, 
Wltherspoon  and  Tumor.  Their  trading  of 
choruses  had  the  audience  standing  on  Its 
feet  and  calling  for  more  as  the  curtains 
were  drawn  marking  the  end  of  yesterday's 
"Kansas  City  Revisited." 

The  entire  afternoon  was  typically  Kansas 
City  style  with  eololste  riding  high  above  a 
background  of  solid  4-4  beat  and  riffs  origi- 
nated In  Kansas  Olty  by  persons  such  as 
Count  Basle.  MnShann  and  others  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  is  known  today  as 
Kansas  City  Ja^ 


THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE 
WORLD  WARS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Kissooai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MlUtary 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  Is  an  organisa- 
tion composed  of  indlTiduals  who  have 
held  commissions  in  the  service  of  their 
Nation  during  the  time  of  war. 

EsUbllshed  in  1B30,  the  order  had  as 
Its  first  national  commander  in  chief, 
general  of  the  armies,  John  J.  Pershing. 
Since  that  time  it  has  had  many  illus- 
trious leaders,  including  QesL  Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Reoently  the  order,  during  its  1971 
national  convention  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  concern  about  the  con- 
cxvn — aiTO— Part  as 
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tinning    deterioration    of    our     Armed 
Forces.  The  resolution  was  then   for- 
warded to  President  Nixon  at  the  White 
House. 
The  letter  and  resolution  fcdlow: 

WasBzxaTow,  D.C., 

August  26. 1971. 
The  PsxsmKjfT, 
TTie  White  House. 
WatMngton.  D.O. 

DxAS  MiBTxx  PxxsnsMT:  The  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  continuing  deterioration 
Of  our  Armed  FPross  and,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  about  the  ^parent  unconcern  of 
Americans  generally  In  this  proUem.  We  feel 
that  our  stirvival  as  a  free  natlmi  is  seriously 
Jeopardised — today — by  our  Nation's  second 
best  military  capability  when  oompared  to 
that  of  Russia. 

The  Order  has  expressed  its  concern  and 
set  the  tone  of  its  1071  National  Convention 
by  passing  the  enclosed  Plrst  Day  Resolution. 
We  request  that  you  take  appropriate  action 
to  awaken  this  Nation  to  the  deadly  peril 
confronting  it.  Our  National  concerns  and 
priorltlee  must  be  re-ordered.  What  can  be 
more  important  than  our  National  survival. 
Sincerely, 

A.  R.  Bsowmnxu). 
Brigadier  O^nereU.  VJS.  Army,  Retired, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

TasT  DAT  RxBOLtmoif 

Whereas,  no  other  organisation  in  America 
more  sincerely  desires  to  have  and  to  con- 
tinue to  have  full  and  complete  confidence 
in  our  Chief  Executive  and  national  admin- 
istration; and 

Whereas,  through  our  obeervatlon  of  the 
obvious  and  appalling  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  our  military  establishment  and  na- 
tional spirit,  we  have  had  our  confidence 
severely  shaken  and  most  sorely  tried;  and 

Whereas,  the  future  foreseeable  to  us 
holds  llttls  hold  of  a  n4>ld  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  world  to  a  beiUgn  Utopia 
wherein  o\ir  nation  would  be  certain  of  never 
again  needing  the  ability  to  defend  ItsMf; 
and 

Whereas,  the  past  has  shown  us  full  w^ 
the  f<^y  and  tragedy  of  unpreparednass;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  unpreparedneas  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  In 
terms  of  morale,  military  hardware,  trained 
and  ready  active  forcee  and  leseivea.  and 
above  aU.  the  wlU  to  fight  if  nii  pessary,  rep- 
ressnts  a  reckless  and  sbortslghtsd  poUey  of 
extreme  danger  to  our  nation,  leading  in- 
evitably to  national  suldds  if  not  soon 
altered: 

Be  It  hereby  resolved,  tltat  we,  The  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Woiid  Wars,  in  national 
convention  asnmbled.  do  hersby  sail  upon 
Preeldent  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  reoognlae  and 
relieve  the  great  and  growing  oonosm.  not 
only  of  The  Mmtary  Order  of  the  Woiid 
Wars,  but  of  all  olttaens  who  love  the  United 
Statee  and  hope  to  see  it  survive  as  a  tree 
nation,  by  olsarly  re-staUng  the  national 
goals  of  the  United  States  In  the  inspiring 
terms  of  the  great  prinoti>Ies  and  moral 
values  upon  which  tbs  nation  was  foimded. 
We  call  upon  him  fxutber  to  forcefully  assert 
and  demonstrate  his  constitutional  powers 
and  his  authority  and  rsvonstbUtty  as  our 
national  leader,  by  ewmmencing  aad  oarry- 
ing  out  a  vigorous  and  fuUy  adequate  pro- 
gram of  strong  military  preparednsas  and 
national  dstsoat,  starting  with  tbo  rebulM- 
Ing  of  national  morals,  pride  axMl  patriotism, 
and  ffop<4nMl"g  with  the  immediate  building 
of  whatewr  modem  military  equipment  and 
trained  forces  are  required  to  poaltlvaly  as- 
sure this  nation  of  a  secure  foturs  In  the 
world. 

Be  It  turther  reedved.  that  this  rsaolutlon 
sbaU  bo  printed  in  the  "Wold  War  OAear 
Review"  aztd  be  sent  forthwith,  under  the 
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personal  letter  of  our  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the 
President,  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  all  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves,  tbs  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  all  radio  and 
television  networks  and  news  wire  servless. 


THE  UROENCT  OF  PRISON  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BBPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SEEBERLINO.  Mr.  I^peaker,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  there  is  a  very  fine 
article  by  former  Attorney  Qeneral  Ram- 
sey Clarii  concerning  the  need  for  a 
major  national  effort  to  reform  our 
medieval  pensJ  system  so  that  its  em- 
phasis will  truly  be  on  correction  not  cor- 
ruption. 

The  recent  tragic  events  at  Attica  sim- 
ply underscore  our  failure  until  now 
to  develop  a  truly  humane  and  workable 
correction  system.  For  this  our  society 
is  paying  a  fearful  price.  All  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  will 
eventually  return  to  the  outside  com- 
munity. Tliey  should  be  returned  as  truly 
rehabilitated  individuals  and  not  em- 
bittered, hardened,  dehumanized  enemies 
of  society. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Claim's  article  follows: 

A  NicKKL  roa  RxBABnjranow 
(By  Ramsey  Clark) 

WssBiNOTON. — ^Attica  reminds  us  how 
quickly  America  resorts  to  violence  and  how 
little  we  revere  life.  We  created  the  "Big 
House,"  knew  of  the  Inhumanity  there  and 
waited  for  the  recurrence  of  death  and  de- 
struction that  was  bound  to  ootut.  When  the 
crisis  arose  we  accepted,  perhaps  wanted, 
official  violence  to  smash  the  prisoners  we 
hated  and  feared. 

The  same  qualities  of  character  that  call 
for  shooting  looters,  that  oon«tons  poUoe 
killing  Black  Panthos.  and  support  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  when  It  flrss  blgb-powss<ed 
rifles  and  takss  the  lives  of  unarmsd  stodsnts 
justify  the  avoidable  slaughter  of  piisackefa 
and  guards.  Attica  can  only  rvnlnd  prlsonsss 
througbout  America  of  the  value  we  place 
on  human  life — ^tbelra  and  the  men  who 
guard  them.  Attiea  shows  again  America's 
reliance  on  violence  as  a  problem  solver. 

Can  society  be  e^>ected  to  make  a  slg- 
niflcant  effort  for  people  whose  humanity  tt 
denies,  whose  lives  it  holds  of  su^  smaU 
value  It  will  sacrUtoe  them  on  the  altar  of 
order?  If  we  are  to  begin  to  make  smms  with 
our  treatment  of  offanders.  we  must  first 
recognlae  our  o"""*""  humanity  and  want 
them  to  live  at  peace  with  tbemoslves  and 
others.  Until  then,  whatever  we  say  or  do  or 
q>end  wUl  fall. 

The  Oongrees  and  state  legislatures  could 
quickly  double  national  expenditures  for 
corrections.  We  spend  leas  tban  two  bimon 
dollars  a  year  In  all  correctional  activities. 
FMeral.  sUte  and  local.  Sixty  per  oKxt  of 
the  exi>endltui«e  are  by  state  governments. 
We  employ  about  150.000  people.  Oar  abmty 
to  tram  and  bssMflolany  smploy  additional 
personnel  provided  by  such  tncrsaess  In  a 
short  period  of  ttms  ssems  dear. 

Nlnety-flTS  esnts  of  every  dolhtf  ysit  tn 
penology  Is  Ibr  custody,  pore  cnatody.  Hvo 
cents  is  for  ssrvloes  ssssntisl  to  rshabUlta- 
tloB  and  emns  rsduetSon. 
par  osnt  tt  ottntlOos 
DBS  and  Jails  whtts  »  per  sent  is  1 
mnnlty  aaSkvlttss.  Prtsoas  ptaoe 
in  the  staitoMt  ptwstble  ssangstlnn  tram  tha 
oonununtty  to  which  he  most  retom.  We 
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■hoald  not  q>eiid  more  tlum  30  per  cent  of 
our  rMoturoH  on  prisons  snd  Jails.  No  fuAda 
■bould  be  InTested  In  prlsona  or  jaUs  bou^  ng 
more  tban  100  Inmates.  Those  In  ulstel  >oe 
■bould  be  dlamantled  ss  soon  as  pooslbl^ . 

A  mere  Increase  In  ezpendltriree  for  9^- 
rectlona  will  be  Inadequate,  eren  dangerdlis. 
We  do  not  need  more  of  the  same.  We  t«- 
qulre  essmtlatly  different  qualities  In  o&r- 
recUona  activity.  Prlorltlee  should  Incltlde 
the  f oUowlng : 

Flrat.  a  phlloaophy  of  avoiding  detention 
wherever  poaslble  through  prevention  effovts, 
community  treatment  and  probation  sup*r- 
vlBlon. 

Second,  recognition  that  the  needs  of  eflcb 
Individual  are  different.  Corrections  progravis 
should  be  carefully  tailored  to  Individual 
needs. 

Third,  the  creation  of  new  subetantitve 
rights  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  tliat 
would  Impose  duties  on  governments  to  fV- 
flll  basic  human  needs : 

Health — ^full  sodal-medlcal  services  for  Hie 
care  and  cure  of  alcoholism  and  addlctKVi; 
adequate  psychiatric  and  psychologist  tr«*t- 
ment  and  counseling  for  all  In  need;  men|al 
health  servlcee;  prohibition  of  unhealthy  or 
overcrowded  quarters;  provision  of  good  f4K>d 
and  diet. 

Safety — freedom  from  assault  by  gua|ds 
or  other  prieonen.  forced  homosezuallty,  c«r- 
poral  punishment  and  solitary  oonflneme^t. 

CoixununicatloQS — ^free  access  to  famj)y, 
friends,  advisers,  attorneys  and  the  preis. 
Freedom  to  write  letters,  artldee  and  lltenry 
woiiu. 

Education  and  Vocational  Training — Itn- 
medlate  placement  In  an  academic  program 
wltb  remedial  help  aa  needed;  vocatlooai 
training,  wltb  special  programs  for  the  hand- 
icapped and  retarded. 

Job  Placement — in  highest  skills  for  whlth 
qualified  at  the  earliest  feasible  time  cn 
work-releaee  basis  where  partial  confinemstit 
Is  neceaeary:  prograniB  for  on-th«-job  train- 
ing to  teach  higher  skills. 

Fourth,  the  creation  of  new  procedural 
rights  of  prisoners.  Including  due-proc«aa 
standards,  the  right  to  see  and  bear  all  eifl- 
denoe,  to  confront  witnesses,  to  an  Imparftal 
trier  of  fact  and  to  counsel  on  Issues  such 
as  program,  institution  transfer,  denial  of 
privileges,  release  on  parole. 

Fifth,  an  Intensive  effort  to  move  offend- 
ers to  the  community  where  they  will  lite. 
Funding  for  full  probation  and  parole  serv- 
ices can  make  these  techniques  an  effective 
tool  of  corrections.  Work-release,  pre-release 
guidance  and  halfway  houses  are  but  be- 
ginnings. The  need  is  for  small,  unmailcd 
community  facilities  with  skillful  commu- 
nity servioe  personnel  to  help  sssure  the  In- 
dividual social  stability  as  he  continifea 
schooling  or  vocational  training,  works  at  a 
Job,  adjusts  with  family  counseling  to  return 
home. 

If  these  priorities  seem  radical,  K  is  De- 
cause  radical  solutions  are  needed.  We  hiive 
tinkered  long  enough  and  tortured  ourselves 
with  antisocial  conduct. 


KEATINO  WADES  IN  TO  SAVE  THE 
"DELTA  QUEEN" 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OW   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thundav.  September  $0.  1971 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  ai>eaker.  I  «m 
ioinlD«  with  my  dtottngoiahed  coUeagne, 
Mr.  MoCuLUKH,  In  tntrodudnc  s  bill  to 
permanently  exemiH  th«  Bt«mwh«4Br 
Delta  Queen  from  the  1966  safety  at  i 
law. 
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This  bill  is  designed  to  save  America's 
last  overnight  paddlewheel  steamboat 
from  destruction. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagxws  know  cn 
three  occasions,  in  1966,  1968,  and  1970, 
the  House  and  Senate  have  voted  unani- 
mously to  grant  the  Delta  QMcen  a  stay 
of  execution  from  the  Safety  at  Sea  Act 

The  safety  at  sea  law  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  UJB.-flag  vessels  with 
overnight  accommodations  for  50  or  more 
passengers,  must  be  constructed  entirely 
of  fire  retardant  materials.  Therefore, 
because  the  Delta  Queen  is  an  Amerloan- 
flag  vessel  ccmstructed  partly  of  wood,  it 
is  condemned  under  the  law. 

By  definition  and  intent  of  Congress 
and  by  my  interpretation,  the  Delta 
Queen  should  have  not  been  included  in 
the  Safety  at  Sea  Act  to  begin  with. 

Last  winter,  the  Delta  Queen  was  up- 
graded and  refurbished  at  the  Avandale 
Shipyard  in  New  Orleans  at  the  cost  of 
$500,000.  The  total  investment  in  the 
Delta  Queen  during  the  last  4  years  totals 
$1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Delta  Queen  has  its  home  port  in 
Cincinnati  and  Is  a  traditional  landmark 
for  Queen  City. 

We  are  proud  of  her  and  consider  it  a 
permanent  Queen  City  institution  equal 
with  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  bratwnrst 
sausage,  the  opera  in  the  park,  and  the 
Tyler-Davidson  fountam. 

Under  the  present  temporary  legisla- 
tion, the  Delta  Queen  Is  exempt  under 
law  until  November  of  1973. 

Supporters  of  the  paddlewheel  ship 
contend  that  it  must  have  permanent 
exemption. 

The  law  which  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Delta  Queen,  nevertheless, 
permits  a  foreign  vessel  built  with  wood 
to  contmue  to  carry  U.S.  passengers  from 
U.S.  ports. 

The  law  obviously  discriminates 
against  the  Delta  Queen.  It  also  does  not 
recognize  the  vast  difference  between  the 
deep-draft  ocean  vessel  and  a  paddle- 
wheel  river  boat. 

The  operation  of  Delta  Queen  is  lim- 
ited entirely  to  inland  rivers.  It  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  shore  and  never 
encounters  the  hazards  of  the  open  sea. 

Safety  improvements  to  the  Delta 
Qv^en  during  the  past  4  years  include 
the  removing  of  45  years'  accumulation  of 
oil-base  paint  on  the  exterior.  The  bulk- 
heads and  overheads  are  treated  with 
three  coats  of  flre-retardant  and  flre-re- 
sistant  paint.  The  interior  of  all  state- 
rooms are  similarly  treated. 

The  Delta  Queen  owners  have  met 
UJB.  Coast  Guard  requirement«  during 
annual  and  qtiarterly  inspections. 

The  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen  also 
Installed  a  new  diesel  electric  generator 
and  electrical  pumps  to  make  sure  that 
the  ship's  main  and  auxiliary  fire  sprin- 
kler system  would  function  in  case  of  a 
power  failure. 

I  am  impreeaed  with  the  good  faith 
ahown  by  the  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen 
In  making  these  improvements  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  fulfilled  the  tnist  the  9 1st 
CongreM  placed  in  them  by  granting  last 
year's  3-year  exemption. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Delta  Queen  represents  a  nostalgic  part 
of  American  traditlan. 
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As  it  plys  the  Ohio  River  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Cairo.  HI.,  and  into  the 
majestic  Mlsslsslpirf  River  to  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  thoussmds  of  Americans  in 
some  16  States  take  certain  comfort  la 
hearing  the  churning  of  the  huge  paddle- 
wheel  and  lonesome  wail  of  its  steam 
whistle. 

We  should  not  deprive  our  citizens  of 
this  part  of  America's  tradition. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  CALtroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, September  21,  sufflclent  signatures 
were  gathered  on  discharge  petition  1 
to  order  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
discharge  from  its  consideration  House 
Joint  Resolution  191  entitled  "A  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  buildings."  Because  this  extremely 
important  resolution  will  now  be  brought 
to  the  House  for  a  vote  with  virtually 
no  consideration  by  the  committee  this 
year,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  history  of  the  prayer 
amendment  and  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  controversy  which  has  surrounded 
it  since  its  conception  In  1963. 

In  1962  and  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  series  of  riUmg  regard- 
ing prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  which,  in  effect,  reinforced 
each  indivlduars  freedom  of  religion  and 
prevented  public  officials,  including 
teachers,  from  directing  prayers  in  the 
classrooms.  As  a  result  of  these  decisions, 
the  first  prayer  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  88th  Congress  on  January 
9.  1963.  by  Congres.sman  Frank  J.  Becker 
of  New  York.  Floods  of  mall  protesting 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  concern- 
ing prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  placed  great  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  act  during  the  88th  Congresa 

As  of  September  1963  a  total  of  181 
measures  relating  to  prayers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  had  been  introduced  to  the 
House  with  another  14  havmg  been  m- 
troduced  in  the  Senate.  Mail  from  indi- 
vidual constituents  waa  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  these  measures  in  contrast  to 
to  bulk  of  religious  organizations  which 
were  generally  in  opposition  to  such  an 
idea. 

Though  Chairman  Celler  was  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  he  agreed  to  call  hearings 
when  the  discharge  petition  which  had 
been  filed  was  successful  in  getting  167 
of  the  218  names  needed  to  release  the 
measure  from  committee. 

Hearings  on  150  pending  resolutions  to 
amend  the  Conitltution  with  respect  to 
school  prayers,  Bible  readtog,  and  other 
related  matters  were  begim  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  April  22,  1964. 
Testimony  on  the  35  different  forms  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  proposed  was  heard  from  dis- 
tinguished church   leaders,   as   well  a« 
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experts  in  the  fields  of  constitutional  law, 
theology,  and  education  during  the  18 
days  of  hearings  which  followed. 

As  a  meml>er  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  1964,  I  was  among  those  who 
repeatedly  heard  witnesses  testify  re- 
garding the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
practice  of  devotions  within  our  public 
schools.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
^i-ltnesses  that  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  In  its  present  wording 
has  minimized  tension  and  conflict 
among  religious  interests  and  has  for 
nearly  200  years  provided  the  frame- 
work within  which  responsible  citizens 
and  our  courts  have  been  able  to  afford 
maximum  protection  for  the  religious 
liberty  of  all  citizens.  The  first  amend- 
ment, by  removing  the  coercive  forces  of 
government  from  among  those  that  play 
upon  the  theological  convictions  of  the 
people,  has  served  well  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  belief  of  Ameilcans. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  witnesses,  as 
it  is  my  belief,  that  we  should  not  de- 
pend upon  Oovemment  in  any  way  to 
give  a  status  or  a  protection  to  a  particu- 
lar religion.  We  should  instead  hold  to 
the  basic  protection  that  we  have  all 
been  afforded  by  the  first  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Judiciary  Committee  gave 
exhaustive  consideration  to  the  prayer 
amendment  in  1964  because  of  what 
seemed  to  be  substantial  support  for  its 
enactment.  But  by  the  end  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial support  for  the  amendment  tmd 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  op- 
posed to  maUng  any  changes  in  the  first 
amendment. 

In  1967  the  Senate  was  also  successful 
in  defeating  the  enactment  of  a  similar 
amendment  but  the  dogged  sujpporters 
of  the  issues  have  refused  to  let  it  die 
and  have  resorted  to  emotionalism  in 
bringing  new  life  to  the  Issue  in  1971. 

Unfortunately  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  have  sought  to  strengthen 
their  forces  by  equating  opposition  with 
this  amendment  to  opposition  with  reli- 
gion, by  equating  opposition  with  Bible 
reading  m  the  public  schools  with  op- 
position to  the  Bible.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  first  amendment  was  con- 
structed in  two  psuis ;  the  first  says  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respectmg  an 
establishment  of  religion  and  the  other 
says  there  can  be  no  law  prohibiting  its 
free  exercise.  The  first  amendment  is 
based  an.  the  premise  that  the  sepcu«tlOD 
of  the  church  and  state  is  best  for  the 
church  and  best  for  the  state  and  se- 
cures freedom  for  both.  It  Is  not  the 
function  of  the  state  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  which  is  that  of  the  parent 
to  determine  when  or  in  what  manner 
the  children  shall  pray  or  read  the  Bible. 
For  nearly  two  oenturles  this  assumption 
has  proved  valid.  Religion  today  enjoys 
in  the  umted  States  the  highest  degree 
of  esteem,  reverence,  and  influence  any- 
where In  the  world.  It  was  the  firet 
amendment  which  brought  this  about 
with  its  guarantees  securing  rights  to 
the  individual  and  restricting  the  state. 
Should  the  Wylie  amendment,  Houm 
Joint  Resolution  191,  be  adopted  it  would 
be  the  first  time  m  nearly  two  centuries 
that  the  BiU  of  Rights  as  adopted  by  the 
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fathers   of   our    Constitution   will    ever 
have  been  amended. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Wylie  amendment 
and  beUeve  that  by  rejecting  it,  we  will 
be  protecting  from  challenge  the  basic 
liberies  that  promise  freedom  for  all. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  carefully  study  the 
testimony  of  the  1964  hearings  which  te 
available  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  religious 
leaders,  educators  and  constitutional  law 
authorities  which  I  will  be  insertmg  m 
the  Record  daily  untU  this  issue  is 
brought  before  the  House  for  a  vote. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  APPOINTEE 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKIMHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  recent  appomtment  made  by  President 
Nixon  to  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Council. 

Dr.  Ruth  E.  Winkler,  an  outstanding 
optometrist  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
practice  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  appomted  to 
the  Advisory  Council  by  Presldoit  Nixon 
on  September  13.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  wise  and  careful  choice  of  a 
highly  qualified  mdividual  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  expiration  of  one  of  the 
3-year  terms  on  the  35-member  Council. 

Dr.  Winkler  has  been  closely  identified 
with,  and  exceptionally  active  in  highway 
safety  programs  at  the  local,  State,  and 
national  levels,  making  her  an  ideal 
choice  for  this  position.  As  we  are  well 
aware,  good  vision  is  a  vital  factor  in 
highway  safety.  Dr.  Winkler's  expertise 
in  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
functional  vision  and  her  experience  in 
applying  that  knowledge  to  highway 
safe^  will  combine  to  make  her  a  valu- 
able contributor  to  the  deliberations  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Advisory  Council. 

A  graduate  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
College  of  Optometry,  Dr.  Winkler  first 
entered  practice  in  partnership  with  her 
father,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Winkler 
in  Tulsa  in  1950.  She  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  making  the  entire  community 
more  safety  conscious,  through  partlol- 
pation  in  various  civic  and  service  or- 
ganizations. 

To  list  all  of  the  groups  ii^ch  have 
t>eneflted  from  Dr.  Winkler's  dedica- 
tion to  improvmg  the  safety  of  our  streets 
and  highways  would  require  consider- 
ably more  space  than  might  be  prcq^er 
here.  However,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  Just  a  few  of  her  past  and 
present  aflUlatlons  and  activities.  She  is 
currently  aerving  as  national  secretary 
of  the  National  AMOolatlon  of  Women's 
Highway  Safety  Leaders  and  president  of 
that  group's  Oklahoma  aeotlon;  chair- 
man of  the  Tulsa  Ifayor'i  Safety  Coordi- 
nating Committee;  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  oommittee  of  the  Oklahoma 
Safety  Council. 
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Over  the  years.  Dr.  Winkler  has 
brought  the  highway  safety  message  to 
the  Tulsa  Business  and  Professional 
Womens'  Clubs;  the  ninnnnnHng  Engi- 
neering Society;  the  Northwestern  Traffic 
Institute  on  Vision  and  Traffic  Safety, 
and  various  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  activities.  Dr.  Ruth 
Winklsr  has  also  served  her  own  chosen 
profession  of  optometry  as  chairman  of 
the  Oklahoma  Optometric  Association 
Committee  on  Motorists'  Vision  and 
Highway  Safety,  smd  for  3  years  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation Motorists'  Vision  and  Highway 
Safety  Committee. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  safe  driving  practices  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  fine  lady  who 
has  now  been  provided  a  further  oppor- 
timity  to  serve  the  Nation  and  its  citizens 
through  the  use  of  her  special  skiUs  and 
dedication  to  solving  one  of  America's 
most  difficult  problems. 

I  know  I  speak  for  everyone  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  when  I 
offer  my  most  smcere  congratulaticms  to 
Dr.  Ruth  Winkler  on  her  appomtment  to 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
CouncU. 


THE  FIRST  LADY  OF  NORTH 
ATTLEBORO 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACRITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speeiker,  an  eloquent  example  of  the  role 
of  a  woman  In  modem  society  is  movingly 
presented  in  a  tribute  appearing  in  the 
AtUeboro  Sun  Chronicle  of  September  14, 
expressing  the  deep  reelect  and  commu- 
mty  affection  in  which  Mrs.  Alice  Agnew 
is  held.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  incor- 
porate the  column  of  tribute  in  my 
remarks. 

The  many  diverse  and  rich  contribu- 
tions of  Mrs.  Alice  Agnew  to  the  improve- 
ment of  social  ills,  and  the  betterment  of 
community  life,  would  require  many, 
many  pages  to  elaborate  with  Justice  to 
Mrs.  Agnew.  Known  p<H>ulariy  as  "Mrs. 
umted  Fund,"  and  "Tlie  First  Lady  of 
North  Attleboro,"  for  many  years  she 
has  been  an  active  and  dynamic  force  in 
educational  and  dvlc  programs  within 
North  Attleboro.  Mrs.  Agnew,  who  served 
my  distinguished  predecessor  in  his  per- 
sonal affairs  coincident  with  the  expan- 
sion of  North  Attleboro,  as  the  first 
woman  to  ever  serve  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  North  Attleboro  United  Fund,  a 
marked  reflection  of  her  competence  and 
reputation,  inaamuch  as  this  was  to  IMS. 
In  1967,  11  years  later,  she  was  choeea 
through  electtoQ  as  chainnan  xA  the 
fund's  executive  committee.  Mrs.  Agnew 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  entrusted  with  an 
executive  position  in  tbe  North  Attleboro 
Chamber  of  Commoee,  Just  as  sbe  was 
the  first  woman  to  senre  on  tbe  Josepl)  W. 
Martin.  Jr..  sclMol  btttkUnK  eoaunittee. 
Mrs.  Agnew  has  also  serred  as  a  membm- 
of  the  North  Attleboro  school  committee. 
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and  served  as  the  first  president  of  jfeie 
Quota  Club  of  Attleboro,  which  un(%- 
takes  highly  commendable  endeavors  ^in 
women's  circles.  Perhaps  a  revealing  In- 
sight into  the  true  worth  and  slncerltjTjOf 
purpose  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
special  meaning  that  her  position  on 
vestry  of  Orace  Episcopal  Church 
for  her.  For  Mrs.  Agnew  Is  the 
woman  to  ever  bold  ouch  a  position. 

The  creditable  life's  work  of  this  «ic- 
traordlnary  woman  richly  deserves  recog- 
nition, and  her  achievements  reflect  w(U 
upon  the  promise  of  all  women,  with  as- 
pirations to  serve  their  community  abd 
State  as  she  has  done. 

The  article  follows: 

NosTH    Attlxboro's    Aucx    Aonsw    LxasS^g 
BosT  Civic  Lite 
(By  Msrjorle  Ashwortb  Dlz) 

NoETH  Attlxboxo. — In  common  with  |be 
nation  and  the  stats,  this  town  bu  a 
first  lady,  but  It  Is  not  a  ooiirteey  title.  It 
was  earnad  by  Mrs.  Allc«  Agnew  b«cau««  of 
her  exceptional  executive  ability.  And.  'be- 
cause of  this  ability  and  her  wUllngness  to 
use  It  for  the  betterment  of  the  town,  ghe 
baa  been  appointed  the  "flrst  woman  efrer 
to  aerve'*  on  a  long  list  of  the  town's  ftn- 
portAnt  boarda,  committees  and  cocnmiaaiotui. 

Miss  Alice  Wharmby  came  from  Pawtuc^et 
to  Korth  Attleboro  In  1930  to  work  for  Che 
Holbrook  Insurance  Company,  and  atie  stafed 
with  this  organization  for  11  years.  But  by 
that  time  she  was  no  longer  Mlse  Whamlby 
but  Mrs.  James  Agnew  and  she  and  her  hvs- 
band.  whose  bttslneas  w«w  located  In  Paw- 
tucket,  were  thinking  of  buUdlng  a  home  in 
tb*t  city,  when  Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.,  uwyer 
of  ths  A.  T.  Parker  Insuranoa  Oo.,  offered 
Mrs.  Agnew  a  position  In  bis  office.  This,  of 
oourae,  made  it  neoeasary  for  the  Agnews  to 
make  some  radical  changes  In  their  platis, 
which  they  did.  They  buUt  their  new  home 
on  Anawan  Road. 

XTNlrXD  rUND   ACTrVTTT 

In  1955  she  became  vice  president  of  ttie 
town's  United  Fund,  a  position  which  up 
to  tbts  date,  bad  always  been  held  by  a  man. 
She  served  in  this  a^iaclty  for  11  years.  In 
1967  she  was  elected  chairman  of  the  funtf's 
executive  committee  and  in  1969  she  Was 
appointed  head  of  the  special  gifts  dlvlslpn 
and  tbts  year  she  Is  chairman  of  the  co<|i- 
mlttee  that  requests  donation*  from  clttbs 
and  organizations.  On  a  bronze  pla(|ue 
awarded  heir  for  her  long  and  tirelees  service. 
In  addition  to  noting  the  various  positions 
she  has  held  in  this  organization,  there  Is  a 
line  which  refers  to  her  aa  "Mrs.  United 
Pund." 

OHAlCSSa 

lifrs.  Agnew  is  the  first  woman  to  hald 
an  executive  position  In  the  North  Attleboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  served  ae  Its  vice  prealdent  an<S  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
She  Is  also  the  first  woman  to  be  bonofled 
by  this  body  with  a  testimonial  dinner  h4ld 
at  the  Oerald  E.  Riley  chalet  which  was  Oot 
only  largely  attended  by  her  local  busloNs 
asaoclates  but  by  state  dignitaries  as  well« 

Another  'first'  was  added  to  the  list  wUen 
she  was  appointed  the  only  woman  to  sefve 
on  the  Joseph  W.  Martin  Jr.  School  BuUdltig 
Committee.  She  served  this  board  aa  secVe- 
tary. 

But  of  all  the  outstanding  positions  i|ie 
has  held,  there  Is  one  she  treasures  ab4^ 
all  others.  She  Is  the  first  woman  ever  to 
hold  a  seat  on  the  vestry  at  Orace  Bplscofal 
Church.  This  la  a  group  that  bandies  ^e 
biiBlneas  affairs  of  the  parlab,  and  up  ui^tll 
Mrs.  Agnew's  appolntntent  It  had  alw(iys 
been  composed  of  male  members. 

QUOTA   CLJTB 

There  Is  anothsr  field  In  which  Mrs. 
new    played    an    Important    role.    She 
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elected  the  first  president  of  the  Quota  Club 
of  the  Attleboros  whan  that  women's  sanrloo 
dub  was  chartered  In  May  19M.  Later  she 
became  lieutenant  govsRior  of  tha  IStlt  dla- 
trlct  at  Quota  International  of  wbloh  the 
local  chapter  Is  a  member,  and  was  In  Una  to 
become  governor  of  the  district  If  UI  health 
had  not  prevented  her  accepting  tb*  post. 

This  complstes  the  list  of  firsts'  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Alice  W.  Agnew,  but 
there  la  an  Important  position  which,  al- 
though she  Isn't  the  first  woman  to  hold  It, 
she  did  an  outstanding  }ob  while  In  olBce. 
In  1966  she  was  elected  to  the  North  Attle- 
boro School  Committee.  And  It  was  through 
her  efforts  diulng  her  term  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  high  school  honor  society 
were  first  entertained  at  breakfast  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  practice  that  has 
become  an  annual  May  event. 

Alice  Agnew  not  only  served  as  office 
manager  for  Speaker  Martin's  insurance 
agency  but  attended  to  his  personal  affairs 
during  most  of  the  years  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington. She  continued  with  the  agency  for 
about  a  year  after  Mr.  Martin's  death.  Then 
she  retired  to  care  for  her  hiiaband  who, 
after  a  lingering  Ulness  of  several  months, 
passed  away. 

KZEPS  BT7BT 

It  was  then  that  she  discovered  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  busy.  So  rather  than 
dwell  upon  her  ices,  shs  delved  Into  serving 
the  town  with  renewed  vigor.  At  the  present 
time  she  is  secretary  of  the  North  Attleboro 
Industrial  Commission.  This  commission  Is 
engaged  in  planning  to  turn  town  lands 
into  an  industrial  park.  The  land,  mostly 
forest,  lays  off  Toner  Boulevard  and  when 
cleared  will  provide  excellent  sites  for  fac- 
tory buUdlngs.  Mrs.  Agnew  la  also  a  volun- 
teer worker  for  the  bloodmobUe  and  she 
attends  to  sending  cards  and  fiowers  from 
the  Episcopal  church  to  members  of  the 
parish  who  are  In  hospital  or  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  aome  member  at  the  family. 

How  she  managea  to  handle  the  many 
duties  she  takes  on  Is  a  mystery  to  her 
friends  and  associates.  Probably  It's  Just  be- 
cause Alice  Wharmby  Agnew  Is  bleaaed  with 
those  qualities  which  make  a  First  lAdy. 
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CONGRESSMAN  PAUL  ROGERS 
DEMOCRAT,  OP  FLORIDA  NA- 
TIONAL   HEALTH    LEADER 


T 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  rLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  30.  1971 

Mr.  FASCETJ..  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  has  indicated  its  firm 
resolve  to  reorder  its  priorities  and  make 
serious  attempts  to  remedy  the  myriad 
social  and  economic  problems  facing  us 
at  home,  an  unusually  dedicated  and 
capable  leader  has  emerged  in  the  field 
of  health  care.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  our 
colleague,  Paul  Rogkrs  of  Florida.  This 
year  Pattl  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment. 

The  subcommittee  has  acted  on  ma- 
jor health  manpower  legtslatioc  includ- 
ing the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Act. 
Both  of  these  meastires  are  now  in  con- 
ference. Urgent  action  was  also  taken  on 
the  administration's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate Hob  public  he«dth  service  hospitals 
and  clinics.  A  resolution  expressing  con- 
gressional  opposition  to  the  President's 
proposal  is  also  In  conference. 

And  this  week  the  Rogers  silbcommit- 


tee  continues  its  extenalve  hearings  on 
propoaals  to  Increase  cancer  reMwcb. 

The  list  of  aocompUshmeat  speaks  for 
itself.  The  miboommlttee,  under  Paul's 
direction,  has  taken  a  major  leaderAlp 
role. 

The  chairman's  unique  position  added 
an  important  dimension  to  his  recent 
experience  in  a  Chicago  hotel.  I  call  to 
the  attentUm  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  SepUonber  10, 
1971,  regarding  that  experience: 

[From   the  Miami    (Ra.)    Herald,  Sept.   10, 

1971] 

Patn.  RoGxas'  Soax   Thkoat  Couu>  Iicpsovx 

Toux   HEALTH 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

WAaHiNOTON. — On  his  way  back  from  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Aala,  a  man  named  Paul  Rogers 
checked  Into  a  Chicago  hotel  to  write  a 
speech  he  was  to  make  the  next  day. 

His  throat  was  sore  and  he  had  a  fever,  so 
hs  called  the  front  desk  for  help.  To  shorten 
a  long  story,  he  found  that  the  days  of  the 
hotel  physician  are  over  and  that  if  you  are 
a  stranger  In  the  headquarters  city  of  Ameri- 
can medicine — both  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation are  Chicago-based — you  will  be  hard 
put  to  find  a  doctor  at  night. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  particular 
Paul  Rogers  Is  the  Democratic  representative 
from  Florida  who  heads  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  public  health  and  environment, 
this  would  be  Just  another  story  which  a 
traveler  to  almost  any  Anisrlcan  city  could 
recount.  The  difference  between  this  traveler 
and  others  is  that  Rogers  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  health  care  in 
this  country  and  seemingly  Intends  to  try. 

After  years  In  which  health  has  been  a 
secondary  issue  on  thj  House  side  of  Capitol 
HUl,  Rogers  In  the  last  few  months  has  had 
Intenaive  and  extensive  hearings  on  medical 
manpower,  probed  the  attempts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  divest  the  government  of 
Ita  network  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  clinics,  and  kept  its  feet  to  the  fire  on 
the  agonlzmg  Intricacies  of  drug  abuse  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad 

When  Congress  returned  from  Its  sunmier 
recess  yesterday,  be  started  right  In  with  more 
of  the  same.  This  week  alone,  his  subcom- 
mittee is  having  pharmaceutical  company 
executives  In  to  discuss  pooling  their  firms' 
research  efforts  to  develop  an  agent  to  block 
the  effects  of  heroin  that — unlike  metha- 
done— would  be  non-addlctlve,  and  la  looking 
Into  the  safety  of  foods.  Including  the  botu- 
lism situation  and  the  recent  chemical  con- 
tamination of  fresh  eggs. 

Before  Christmas,  he  also  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  legislation  he  has  sponsored  to 
give  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
authority  to  regulate  medical  devices  and  on 
the  whole  question  of  "Health  Maintenance 
Organizations."  the  recently  coined  term  for 
what  used  to  be  called  prepaid  group  practice. 
Rogers'  purpose  In  holding  the  bearings  will 
be  to  discern  how  deeply  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration actuaUy  is  committed  to  the  HMO 
concept,  which  emphasizes  preventive  medi- 
cine and  comprehensive  care  for  a  fee  agreed 
on  In  advance. 

Also  In  the  Florida  Democrat's  thinking 
are  a  national  health  Insurance  proposal  and 
legislation  that  would  create  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Health.  Before  taking  up  either 
of  these  matters,  however,  he  and  his  sub- 
committee wUl  have  a  long,  hard  look  at  what 
probably  Is  the  most  burning  health  topic  of 
the  year — whether  or  not  It  Is  In  the  puUte 
Interest  to  separate  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute from  the  National  Instttutsa  of  Haalth 
and  give  It  seml-lndependent  status.  Throe 
weeks  of  hearings  wUl  begin  September  IS. 

No  one  disputes  that  cancer  merits  man 
rseearch  money.  The  additional  #100  million 
requested  for  this  purpose  by  the  Prealdent 
already  has  been  voted  by  Congrees.  Bather, 
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the  question  Is  wbetber  tb»  ImraaTicratto 
strateigy  reaOy  makes  any  sense. 

Like  Oaylord  IMson,  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  was  the  only  senator  to  vote 
against  the  measure,  Itogera  feels  that  the 
cltimsy  arrangement  It  would  oreate  might 
retard,  rather  than  speed,  the  eonquest  of 
cancer  and  threaten  the  offecttveness  of  the 
NIH  ss  a  whole.  Before  the  House  makes  its 
decision,  the  Rogers  subcommittee  will  ex- 
plore every  aspect  of  the  matter  and  the 
weakness  of  govemment-qxinsored  medical 
reeearoh  In  general.  If  the  bearing  raoord  It 
compiles  can  convince  Bep.  Hartey  Staggers 
(D.,  W.  Va.),  the  chairman  of  the  parent 
Oommeroe  Committee,  wisdom  Insteert  of 
political  expediency  may  yet  prevaU. 

Rogers  Is,  in  some  ways,  a  curious  man  to 
have  chosen  the  role  of  health  advocate. 
Elected  in  1966  to  fill  his  father's  West  Palm 
Beach  seat,  he  has  been  conservative  on  most 
issues  from  busing  to  the  war.  Yet  the  deeper 
be  has  delved  Into  health  and  environment 
Issues,  the  more  committed  he  has  become  to 
the  need  for  a  greater  governmental  role,  and 
his  constituency  apparently  Is  behind  him. 

He  does  not  always  sec  eye  to  eye  with  his 
opposite  number  in  the  Senate,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.) .  Indeed,  he  and  Kennedy 
differ  somewhat  on  their  approach  to  health 
manpower  and  hold  opposing  views  on  the 
cancer  authority.  Yet  there  is  a  s\iggestlon 
here  that,  Just  as  Uster  Hill  of  Alabama  and 
the  late  John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  laland  were 
the  "Messrs.  Health"  of  the  Senate  and 
House  respectively  dtirlng  the  '40s,  '50s  and 
early  'SOs,  Rogera  and  Kennedy  may  be 
headed  for  the  same  sort  of  teamwork  now. 


MXTNICIPAL  SERVICES— THE  WEAK- 
EST LINK  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AR- 
KANSAS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ABKAMSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSKNTATrVBS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  small  town  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  tragic  sagas  in  America 
today.  Tills  disappearance  of  small  towns 
and  communities  in  the  hinterlands  of 
this  Nation  cannoit  be  allowed  to  persist 
if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  reach  the  goals 
we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

There  is  still  time  to  save  the  backbone 
of  America — ^the  small  towns.  We  In  Con- 
gress, and  we  as  a  people,  must  be  willing 
to  redirect  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  the  community  development  re- 
quired for  this  task. 

Because  of  the  awsu'eness  currently 
being  exlilblted  in  the  Congress,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In  tes- 
timony presented  at  my  hearings  on  com- 
munity development  needs.  The  first 
hearing  was  held  at  Brlnkley,  Ark.,  on 
August  30. 1  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  thoughtful  statement  given  at  that 
time  by  Mayor  Adrian  White  of  Pocahon- 
tas, president  of  the  Arkansas  Municipal 
League. 

Mr.  White's  statement  follows : 

MtrniCTPAL  Sxsvtces^Thx  Wxakxst  Likk  in 

IWDUBTXIAI.  AlfS  EiOOWOMIC  DXVTLOPMXWT  IN 
ASKANSAS 

nrraoDUcmoN 

I  am  Adrian  White,  Mayor  at  Pocahontas, 
Arkansas,  and  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Municipal  League.  Tlie  population  of  Poca- 
hontas In  1970  was  4,644.  Pocahontas  Is  ths 


BICtfiNSA^S  OF  REMARKS 

48th  largest  city  in  Arkansas;  899  towns  and 
clttee  in  Arkansas  are  smaller  tbaa  my  dty. 
423  towns  and  cities  In  Arkansas  have  leas 
than  10,000  population,  801  Arkansas  dtles 
and  towns  have  less  than  1,000  population.  I 
speak  for  the  people  In  Arkansas'  small  towns 
and  rural  areas — unices  we  receive  help — 
help  in  the  form  of  maattpe  ftnaruHal  at- 
UstaTice — our  small  towns  will  die  and  tliolr 
people  will  leave  Arkansas  to  find  employ- 
ment in  large  cities  elsewhere. 

A.  Recent  BUtory  of  Arkannu 

A  few  years  ago  tiie  vast  majority  of  Ar- 
kansas people  were  earning  their  livelihood  in 
agriculture,  timber  and  mining.  We  all  know 
how  these  areas  of  employment  have  become 
mechanized  and  fewer  and  fewer  employees 
are  needed  on  the  farm.  In  the  forest  and  In 
the  mines. 

We  In  Arkansas  have  been  ^ylng  to  bring 
Indtiatry  to  our  cities  In  order  to  i»wlde  Jobs 
for  the  people  who  are  being  dl^riaced  by 
the  mechanization  of  agricxUture,  timber  and 
mining. 

The  total  populatUm  of  the  148  cities  over 
1,000  population  Is  today  over  one  million 
people;  In  1930  it  was  only  488M6.  These  146 
cities  ova-  1,000  population  have  nMre  than 
doubled  their  population  since  1980. 

The  Industries  In  our  cities  and  towns 
provide  job  opportunities  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arkansas  people  who  live  in 
the  r\iral  areas  of  otir  state.  In  some  cities 
80%  of  the  employees  In  the  factories  live 
outside  the  city. 

But  very  few  of  the  301  towns  and  cities 
under  1,000  population  have  been  able  to 
attract  an  industry  to  their  community  be- 
caiue  they  have  not  been  unable  to  provide 
the  city  servlcee  to  a  new  Industry  and  they 
cannot  present  a  picture  of  a  neat  and  clean 
municipality  providing  adequate  municipal 
services  to  their  own  citizens  much  less  be- 
ing aMe  to  provide  municipal  services  to  a 
new  industry.  TTnlaas  theee  smaU  towns  can 
provide  Job  opportunities  for  their  people; 
the  people  wil  leave  Arkansas  for  Job  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere  and  these  communities 
will  wither  and  die. 

In  1940  Arkansas  had  a  total  population 
of  almost  3  million  out  of  a  national  popu- 
lation of  ISO  million.  Today,  we  stUl  have 
less  than  2  mlllon  people  while  the  national 
population  Is  over  200  million.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Arkansas  people  have  had  to 
leave  our  state  because  our  towns  and  cities 
were  not  attractive  enough  to  Industry  to 
provide  the  job  opportunltlss  for  our  own 
people. 
B.  History  of  Uunieipal  Financial  Problem 

or  Why  it  Arkanaaa  SOth  in  the  Nation  in 

Municipal   Revenues  Seeded   to  Perform 

Vital  Munieipal  Services 

1.  itnti^uoted  State  Constitution — Prop- 
erty Tax  Inadequate.  Our  present  State  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  In  1874,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  extreme  conservatism  and  reaction 
following  the  abusss  of  the  reconstruction 
period  after  the  ClvU  War.  This  97-year-old 
Constitution  limits  our  towns  and  cities  In 
1971  to  a  6-mUl  property  tax  to  operate  all 
the  municipal  government. 

Art.  16,  Sec.  6  of  the  Ark.  Const,  provides: 

"All  the  property  subject  to  taxation  ahall 
be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  that  value 
to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the 
General  Auembly  shall  direct,  making  the 
same  equal  and  uniform  tlxroiighout  the 
State." 

This  leaves  to  the  Arkansas  General  Assem- 
bly to  determine  the  percentage  of  true  value 
which  property  should  be  assessed  and  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  has  the  power  to  provide 
for  a  100%  assessment  If  it  thinks  prcq>«rty 
should  bear  a  greater  percentage  of  the  load 
of  financing  local  government. 

Prior  to  the  great  depreaalon  property  was 
sssBSSSd  at  60%  of  lU  valus.  As  late  as  1932 
general  property  taxes  amounted  to  67%  of 
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the  revenuee  ot  cities  and  towns  in  Arkansas. 
With  the  bottom  dropping  out  of  values  dor- 
Ing  the  depression,  and  with  many  people 
losing  their  homes  because  they  oouldnt 
pay  their  taxea,  our  eleoted  ausasenrs  nattnaOy 
let  the  assessment  ratio  fall  tintU  it  was 
only  S  to  10%  of  true  value.  For  the  past  16 
years  ws  have  been  trying  to  ralas  It  to  SM)% 
of  value. 

Today  the  6-mUl  tax  on  30%  of  value 
anwunts  to  leas  than  SS  mUllon  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  In  Arkansas.  It  wUl  not  even 
operate  one  department  of  city  government. 
Cities  and  towns  receive  very  little  of  the 
propwty  tax.  Arkansas  people  paid  over  $100 
million  In  property  taxes  In  1967;  citiss  and 
towns  received  only  Sll  mlUion  or  11%  for 
all  purposes  Incltidlng  bond  Issues.  If  you 
douUed  assessments  In  Arkansas  you  would 
raise  propeirtj  taxes  over  $100  million  but 
only  Increase  city  general  funds  by  se  mU- 
llon; this  is  approximately  t4.86  per  p«rson 
on  the  average.  The  property  tax  provides 
only  about  10%  of  the  operating  funds  of 
our  towns  and  cities. 

The  first  reason  Arkansas  cities  and  towns 
are  financially  bankrupt  is  the  almost  com- 
plete erosion  of  the  property  tax  base  In  fi- 
nancing municipal  servloes. 

2.  The  Arkansas  Leglslattire  has  not  per- 
mitted municipalities  to  levy  non-property 
type  taxes  In  stiffictent  number  or  amount 
to  finance  municipal  servloes! 

In  many  states,  cities  and  towns  levy  all 
types  and  kinds  of  local  taxes.  All  of  these 
types  of  taxes  would  be  helpful  but  the  mu- 
nicipal problem  Is  now  so  great  that  the 
only  local  non-property  taxes  that  wUl  really 
help  Is  broad  based  taxm. 

There  are  only  two  broad  based  taxes — 
they  are  sales  taxea  and  income  taxes.  Over 
6,000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
levy  local  sales  taxes;  many  dtles  levy  local 
Income  or  payroll  taxes;  of  course,  these 
should  be  ooUected  by  the  state  and  re- 
turned to  the  dtles  after  deducting  a  col- 
lection charge. 

The  1971  Legislature  passed  a  statutory 
Home  Rule  Act  applying  to  cities  of  the 
first  class. 

This  wUl  be  of  absolutely  no  assistance  to 
336  towns  and  cities  under  1,600  population 
and  very  little  assistance  to  the  87  dtles 
between  14iOO  and  10,000  population. 

3.  The  State  of  Arkansas  has  not  returned 
to  Arkansas  Towns  and  Cities  an  equitable 
share  of  state  collected  taxes  I 

The  State  of  Arkansas  Is  In  almost  ev«7 
field  of  taxation  and  returns  to  towns  and 
dUes  only  about  3%  of  the  over  $260  Mll- 
Uon  General  Revenues  collected. 

4.  Arkansas  Constitution  is  very  restrictive 
as  to  funds  for  Municipal  Capital  Improve- 
ments. 

Amendment  No.  13  to  the  Arkansas  Con- 
stitution permits  Ad  Valorem  Bond  Issues 
for  capltol  Improvements  for  a  q>eclfic  list 
of  public  Improvements.  Bonds  c&nmK  be 
Issued  for  longer  than  86  years  and  cannot 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  (rf  more  than  6% 
per  annum 

With  high  Interest  rates  and  the  federal 
threat  to  tax  municip>el  bonds,  very  few  cities 
have  Issued  Municipal  Bonds  imder  Amend- 
ment No.  18  in  the  last  three  years. 

CUiee  are  Umlted  to  a  total  of  6  mills  (on 
20°*;  assessment)  for  all  capltol  improve- 
ments; with  an  additional  6  mills  for  water 
and  light  plants  only.  Once  a  dty  makes  a 
capitol  Improvement  and  pledges  its  6  mills 
for  20  or  30  years  then  It  cannot  make  an- 
other capltol  Improvement  until  these  bonds 
are  paid  off. 

C.   Importance  of  municipal  services 

Eleven  years  ago  a  group  of  Arkansas  bual- 
nAMt^wn  formad  a  Business  Executlvas  Be- 
search  Committee  which  was  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Industrial  Reaeardi  Xx- 
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t«nalon  Canter  of  tbe  Unlveralty  of  Ark*i)^*a 
OoU«f«  ot  BualnMB  AdmUUstrntlon.  i 

Tbe  BsMarch  Coordinator  for  thia  report 
wme  Dr.  Relph  Ormy  mm!  the  Ooordlnatlop 
Couunlttee  was  compoead  ot  Prank  Oant^ell 
of  the  State  Chamber  of  Ontnmeroe,  D^an 
Paul  Bfllam  of  tb«  Unlvtnlty  of  Arkanfu, 
and  Dr.  John  M.  Peterson. 

Tbey  published  a  report  In  March,  IfflO 
entitled.  "Tbe  Problema  of  Ptnanclng  Urban 
Orowth  In  Arkanaaa:  A  Challenge  to  Ark»n- 
sae  Leaderehlp".  which  uUd  the  foUowiag: 

Summary  of  /Indinys  and  recommenfa- 
tioru: 

"Since  tbe  close  of  World  War  n,  Arkaasae 
dtles  have  encountered  Increasing  difficulty 
In  responding  to  tbe  demands  of  a  dynaqUc, 
growing  population.  City  growth  has  broitfht 
a  hoM  of  new  preasurea,  each  of  which  bas 
grown  Into  a  serious  problem  for  the  clttee. 
simply  because  they  have  found  themselves 
not  equipped  financially  or  administratively 
to  deal  effectively  with  new  challenges  as 
they  arise. 

"Long-standing  mlllage  llmlU.  Inflation  In 
league  with  lagging  assessments,  and  pre- 
emption of  revenue  sources  by  the  state 
have  rendered  the  cities  unable  to  expand 
revenues  as  rapidly  as  population  growth  and 
demands  for  more  and  better  serrlcee  have 
added  to  the  municipal  reaponslMUUes.  As 
a  result,  Arkansas  cities  spend  far  leas  per 
person  for  municipal  services  than  their 
neighbors    or    their    nc^hem    competitors." 

The  Importance  of  Municipal  Services: 

"The  growth  of  Arkansas'  economy  de- 
pends, for  the  moat  part,  upon  the  growth  of 
industrial  employment.  For  Arkansas  to  be 
attractive  to  potential  outside  Investors,  It 
should  be  able  to  boast  of  well-manaoed 
attractive  cities  which  render  the  quality  of 
services  to  which  olBelals  and  skilled  ^n- 
ployees  of  Industrial  plants  have  long  b«en 
accustomed.  This  generally  means  higher  ex- 
penditure levels  and  higher  taxes,  and  thus 
raises  the  question  'Can  Arkansas  afford  h#t- 
ter  government  service?'  The  committee 
finds  that  the  relationship  between  acce|rt- 
able  municipal  performance  and  attractive- 
ness to  potential  Industry,  and  therefore  to 
Income  growth.  Is  so  clear  that  Arkansans 
cannot  afford  not  to  raise  municipal  service 
levels.  Accordingly,  the  committee  urges  that 
citizens'  groups  be  formed  to  promote  lo«al 
and  state  action  toward  making  possible 
more  and  better  services." 

Let  me  repeat  the  question  and  the  op- 
■wer:  "Can  Arkansas  afford  better  govern- 
ment service?"  The  committee  finds  that  the 
relationship  between  acceptable  municipal 
performance  and  attractiveness  to  potent^l 
industry,  and  therefore  to  income  gnywih, 
is  so  clear  that  Arkansans  cannot  afford  not 
to  raise  municipal  service  levels. 

D.  Arkansas  tovms  and  cities  50th  in  Nation 
in  municipal  taxes 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  1907  Census  of  Oovemments. 

In  Its  publication,  "Finances  of  Muntdpal- 
Itlee  and  Township  Governments",  Issued 
July,  1909  we  find  the  following: 

The  average  per  person  municipal  Uaes 
fortheU.  8.  ls$89.Sl. 

The  average  i>er  person  municipal  taaes 
for  tbe  17  southern  and  border  states  Is 
$59.24. 

Oueas  what  the  average  Is  for  Arkanws 
and  where  we  rank? 

Tou  guessed  It,  we  are  60th  with  an  av«- 
age  per  person  tax  of  916.53. 

This  is  leas  than  a  nickel  per  day  p»r 
person  In  municipal  taxes — all  munldpal 
taxes  for  all  muolctpal  purposes. 

This  $19.53  municipal  tax  rate  Is  the  major 
reason  that  Arkansas  Is  SOt/i  in  the  nation  In 
state  and  local  taxes,  ($a0O  per  capita- 
National  Average  $380)  and  the  munlclp*! 
tax  Is  only  8V4%  of  total  state  and  looal 
taxes. 
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Also,  you  can  see  that  tbe  national  average 
la  S  timsa  as  muob  as  Arkanaaa.  Tba  soutb- 
«m  avarac*  U  8Vi  OmtM  that  of  Arkansas. 

The  4»th  state,  Weat  VlrflxUa.  (with  $39.38 
per  person)  is  almoat  double  Arkansas.  In 
other  words,  Arkansas  dtles  and  towns  are 
In  such  a  dead  last  poaltlon  In  local  munici- 
pal taxes  we  would  have  to  double  our  local 
taxes  to  raise  to  40th. 

£.  What  a  com.m,unity  needs  to  attract 
industry 

The  most  Important  needs  of  a  community 
are  public  water  supply,  sewer  system,  good 
streets,  police  and  fire  protection  and  health 
and  sanitation. 

1.  Small  and  medium  slae  towns  and  dtlea 
need  massive  financial  assistance  to  Improve 
their  water  systems  to  provide  services  for 
Industrial  development.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  been  especially  cruel  to  small 
communities  In  cutting  off  Federal  Grants 
for  water  and  sewer  projects. 

3.  Ths  cost  of  sewer  treatment  and  espe- 
cially the  treatment  of  Industrial  sewage  is 
very  expensive  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  make  a  major  commitment  to  aid  small 
and  medium  size  cities  in  the  drive  to  clean 
up  the  environment. 

3.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  using  their 
street  turnbacks  to  improve  their  street 
systems. 

4.  The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
must  give  financial  assistance  to  help  pay  for 
the  sanitary  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

6.  One  of  the  greatest  areas  of  need  In  our 
towns  and  cities  Is  better  pcrilce  and  fire 
protection.  These  services  cannot  be  financed 
on  a  fee  basis. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  In  assistance 
to  local  police  departments  but  this  must 
continue. 

Police  protection  is  very  expensive.  It  must 
be  f urnlabed  34  hours  a  day,  386  days  a  year. 
All  of  our  merchants,  businessmen  and  even 
home  owners  are  seeing  their  burglary  in- 
surance rates  going  up  and  many  are  finding 
it  hard  to  buy  at  any  price.  So  we  pay  for 
adequate  police  protection  even  If  we  don't 
have  It. 

To  have  one  policeman  on  duty  at  all 
times  on  basis  of  a  40-hour  week  takea  five 
policemen  on  tbe  payroll.  Using  a  cost  of 
$5,000  per  policeman  It  ooets  the  city  |36,000 
a  year  to  keep  one  man  on  duty  around  the 
clock. 

The  people  of  our  cities — the  people  of 
Arkansas — simply  must  have  law  and  order! 
They  must  have  police  protection.  This  Is  the 
No.  1  duty  of  government.  Yet,  Arkansas  is 
falling  In  this  regard  more  than  In  any  other 
area. 

According  to  a  recent  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Censiis,  the  one  area  of  ex- 
penditures where  Arkansas  was  Slst  in  the 
nation  (yes.  Slst  because  they  counted  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  state)  was  in  the 
area  of  police  protection. 

We  were  not  last  In  education.  In  local 
schools,  higher  education,  highways,  public 
welfare,  health  and  hospitals,  local  fire  pro- 
tection but.  we  are  dead  last  In  police  pro- 
tection. Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  burglary 
Insurance  is  going  up? 

The  area  of  city  government  closest  to  my 
heart,  and  for  which  I  don't  mind  spending 
city  money,  is  fire  protection. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  on  fire  protection  is 
an  Investment.  An  investment  In  saving  lives, 
preventing  injuries  caused  by  fire,  saving  our 
businesses,  our  factories  and  our  homes. 

Also,  we  are  saving  money  for  the  people 
living  In  our  cities.  We  will  cost  our  con- 
stituents money  when  we  fall  to  Increase 
taxes  and  fall  to  Improve  our  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Fire  protection  Is  very  expensive  but  the 
lack  of  fire  protection  Is  even  more  expen- 
sive. Even  working  73  hours  a  week  it  takes 
three  firemen  on  the  payroll  to  have  one  on 
duty  around  the  dock.  For  tbe  cities  to  have 
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a  68-hour  week,  it  would  take  four  flremeo 
on  payroll  to  have  one  on  duty. 

We  are  dealing  with  people's  Uvea,  their 
homes,  their  buslneases,  the  place  where  they 
work — when  we  talk  of  t>oIlce  and  flre  pro- 
tection: How  much  are  the  llv«s  of  your 
people  worth?  What  kind  of  society  can  we 
have  without  adequate  police  and  flre  pro- 
tection?  A  society  not   worth  livlngf   in. 

With  adequate  water  and  sewer  servloe, 
sanitary  disposal  of  solid  waste,  and  police 
and  flre  protection  we  cannot  only  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  people;  we  can 
make  our  communities  attractive  to  Industry. 

Let's  remember  two  things:  First,  small 
towns  and  cities  have  no  way  to  raise  reve- 
nues. We  have  no  unlimited  millagea  ths 
people  could  vote;  we  have  no  local  authority 
to  raise  revenues.  Second,  by  making  our 
small  towns  attractive  to  Indxistry  we  can 
stop  the  exodus  to  large  ghettos  of  the  nortli 
and  make  taxpayers  of  many  of  our  dtlzens 
who  are  now  on  public  welfare. 

This  Is  the  second  insertlOTi  Into  the 
CoNGRcssioNAL  RECORD  of  testimony  and 
other  material  which  I  have  gathered 
during  my  search  for  answers  to  the  need 
for  community  development  in  sparsely 
populated  areas  and  those  areas  threat- 
ened by  population  losses.  Other  material 
on  this  subject  appears  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  September  22  on  pages 
32740  and  32741. 


BUSING  SCHOOLCHILDREN 
ACCORDINO  TO  RACE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  651,  a  constitutional 
amendment  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Plztcher  Thompson,  which  I  have 
cosponsored  along  with  12  other  Con- 
gressmen, states  simply  that  "no  pub- 
lic school  student  shall,  because  of  his 
race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  particular  school." 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  antiraclsts 
long  and  loudly  insisted — until  lately — 
that  they  were  trying  to  achieve.  Yet  now 
House  Joint  Resolution  651  rests  unmov- 
Ing  In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  we  have  to  seek  signatures  on  a  dis- 
charge petition,  an  unusual  and  dlfflcult 
maneuver  required  to  force  a  bill  out  of 
committee.  For  most  of  the  eoitiracists 
have  stopped  pretending  that  a  color- 
blind, equal-opportunity  society  is  their 
goal.  Rather,  they  are  openly  advocating 
a  reorganized  society  run  by  them  as 
social  engineers — a  society  in  which 
children  will  be  assigned  to  schools  ac- 
cording to  race,  but  as  the  social  engi- 
neers, not  their  parents,  may  chooee. 

Thus  racism  appears  In  a  new  form,  m 
a  vital  aspect  of  an  intolerant,  totali- 
tarian elitism  which  moves  other  peo- 
ple's children  around  vast  metropolitan 
areas  like  pawns  on  a  chessboard,  to  ob- 
tain the  sociological  mix  most  satisfying 
to  the  dominant  academic  and  bureau- 
cratic cliques  of  the  moment.  Tlutt  Is  the 
real  meaning  and  importance  of  the  na- 
tionwide controversy  over  busing  school- 
ehUdrai  according  to  race,  now  flaring 
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with  new  fury  as  another  school  year 
begins. 

In  its  decision  last  April  in  the  case 
of  Swann  et  al.  against  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  tragically  unanimous  in 
error,  not  only  read  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion a  power  for  a  single  Federal  district 
court  judge  to  set  school  attendance 
rules  for  an  entire  qlty — a  power  which 
could  not  by  the  remotest  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  be  conceived  as  having  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  Poimding  Fathers 
when  they  drafted  the  Constitution — but 
overturned  the  explicit  language  of  their 
own  historic  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  decision  which  said  that  new 
school  attendance  areas  should  be  "com- 
pact units."  When  the  Supreme  Court 
begins  to  override  not  only  laws  passed  by 
Congress,  not  only  long-established  legal 
precedents,  but  even  its  own  recent  and 
best-known  rulings  to  advance  its  soci- 
ological objectives.  It  is  heading  straight 
for  tyranny  or  chaos. 

On  Sentember  13  I  introduced  H.R. 
10614  which  would  deprive  all  Fed- 
eral courts  of  jurisdiction  over  cases 
involving  the  assignment  of  school- 
children to  attend  particular  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race.  A  bill  of  this  kind  has 
the  advantage  over  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  that  it  requires  only  a 
simple  majority  vote  for  passage,  rather 
than  two-thirds.  But  It  now  rests  in  the 
same  House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
has  bottled  up  every  bill  to  check  in  any 
way  the  enormous  abuses  of  Federal  court 
power. 

However,  it  may  still  be  possible — at 
least  in  some  areas  of  the  country — to 
turn  the  Supreme  Court's  own  twisted 
logic  against  Itself.  The  Swann  decision 
appeared  to  say  that  busing  on  the  basis 
of  race  was  being  authorized  only  In 
those  States  which  once  had  a  dual 
school  system  segregated  by  law.  It  did 
not  uphold — yet — the  growing  number  of 
lower  court  decisions  requiring  busing  in 
States  such  as  California  where  any  past 
or  present  racial  "Imbalance"  in  schools 
resulted  solely  from  neighborhood  hous- 
ing patterns.  Therefore  no  school  out- 
side the  South  is  yet  under  Supreme 
Court  mandate  to  bus  for  racial  Integra- 
tion. Until  such  a  decision  is  forthcoming 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  no  local  school 
board  outside  the  South  is  compelled  to 
take  this  action  and  even  lower  court 
order  requiring  it  may  and  should  be  ap- 
pealed. 

If  enough  public  support  buUda  up  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  651  and  H.R. 
10614  to  curb  the  power  of  the  courts  in 
these  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  might 
finally  be  willing  to  listen  to  reason  on 
this  issue. 
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Monday  rdatlng  the  visit  of  a  group  of 
10  teenagers  to  the  two  nature  trails 
specially  designed  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  the  unsighted  In  Westwood, 
which  Is  located  within  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District.  Until  June  of  this 
year,  the  Cedar  Ridge  trail  offered  the 
sole  trails  for  the  unsighted  in  New  Eng- 
land. Similar  trails  have  been  opened  at 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  These 
fine  and  high-minded  teenagers,  students 
at  the  famed  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Bostcm,  found  their  visit  to  the 
Hale  Reservation  a  most  rewarding  and 
enjoyable  one,  in  great  part,  I  am  sure, 
due  to  the  Braille  markers  which  have 
been  placed  along  the  reservation  for 
the  enJojm:ient  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  the 
full  article,  and  I  do  hope  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  other  communities 
to  adopt  such  a  worthwhile  and  laudable 
program. 

The  article  follows : 
Tew  Oixls  Qrr   'Touch"  or  NATuaa 

WxsTWooD. — Ten  teenage  girls  who  camped 
out  at  Hale  Reservation  over  the  weekend 
were  like  any  other  campers  except  that  they 
were  the  first  visually  handlcc^ped  to  spend 
a  night  there. 

raritt 

Accompanied  by  an  instructor.  Miss  Ingrld 
Watklns.  and  instructors  In  training,  the 
youths,  all  students  at  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  chose  Hale  because 
of  Its  q>eclally-de8lgned  nature  trails  which 
have  Braille  markers. 

Laughter  and  good-natured  remarks  about 
one  another  came  easy  for  these  girls  who 
for  the  most  part  considered  their  stay  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  morning  a  ^}eclal  treat. 

The  rarity  of  camping  accounts  for  them 
being  more  appreciative  of  pe<9le  taking  the 
time  and  effort  to  explain  what  camp  life  is 
all  about.  Miss  Watklns  said. 

They  felt  particularly  welcome  at  Hale  be- 
cause of  the  two  nature  trails  designed  for 
tbe  blind. 

The  1100-foot  Cedar  Ridge  trail  has  36 
markers  and  the  Spruce  HUl  traU.  13.  They 
were  the  first  traUs  for  the  bUnd  In  New 
England  until  June  when  others  opened  at 
the  Cape  Code  National  Seashore. 

MARKXRa 

All  of  the  markers  describe  the  vegetation, 
animal  Ufe,  ecology,  and  geology  of  each  spot 
In  terms  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  printed  markers  were  made  by  the 
Masaacbusetts  Aasodatlon  for  tbe  BUnd,  and 
Braille  sine  markers  were  made  by  the  Per- 
kins School. 

Funds  for  the  markers  were  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  junior  membership  and  tbe  Westwood 
Uons  Club. 


CONQRESSMAN  McFALL  SPEAKS  ON 
HEALTH  CARE 


PERKINS  STUDENTS  IN  WESTWOOD 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MAsaACHtrarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  September  SO.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  rather  touching  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Qulncy  Patriot  Ledger 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALXVORiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTAIIVKS 

Thursday,  September  50.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  re- 
viewing materials  available  on  Tarloos 
aspiects  of  health  care  as  they  may  per- 
tain to  the  work  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Sendee  Committee,  at  which  I  am 
a  member,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  a  brief  address  ptre- 
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sented  by  our  esteemed  colleague  fn»n 
the  15th  District  of  Callfoimla.  Mr.  Johh 
J.  McFaix. 

I  believe  Representative  McFaix's  com- 
ments in'esented  to  the  San  Joaquin  Op- 
tometrlc  Society  contain  food  for  tboufl^t 
for  all  of  us  who  must  consider,  deal  with, 
and  vote  intelligently  upon  health  legis- 
lation. With  this  in  mind.  I  insert  Mr. 
McFall's  address  in  the  Conokxssional 
Record  so  that  more  concerned  citizens, 
both  in  and  outside  the  Congress,  may 
share  the  benefit  of  his  cogent  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  health  care: 
Spexch  bt  Congrxssmam  Jobm  J.  McFaix 

I  want  to  thank  my  friends  In  optometry 
for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  tham 
and  others  in  the  community  one  of  the  most 
vital  as  well  as  controversial  problems  that 
faces  the  Americans  and  in  txnm  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress — that  of  health 
care  and  how  and  at  what  coat  to  provide  it 
to  the  American  people.  And  whUe  we  are 
on  the  subject  I  wiU  Indude  some  oonunents 
on  specific  legislation  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  optometrlc  profession. 

Most  Americans  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  good  heiJth  care  like  a  good  education 
ought  to  be  a  fundamental  right  of  Amer- 
ican cltlEenshlp.  This  represents  a  rapid 
shift  In  public  c^inlon  because  It  was  just 
In  1906  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  passage 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  after  a  twenty  year 
struggle  that  met  with  bitter  resistance  and 
smothering  cries  of  sodallsm. 

Programs  to  provide  this  care  are  receiving 
broad  support  among  members  of  oongreas 
and  are  variously  backed  by  labor  unions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  hospital  administra- 
tors, insurance  executives  and  the  American 
medical  asaodatlon. 

It's  been  said  that  what  Use  behind  thU 
Shift  in  national  attitude  is  widespread  frus- 
tration, espedally  in  tbe  middle  class — over 
higher  taxes  for  ever  more  costly  govern- 
mental health  programs,  the  failure  of  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  to  control  soaring 
medical  costs  and  the  InabUlty  of  millions 
to  get  health  service  when  and  where  they 
want  It. 

The  biggest  question  mark  has  been  poaed 
by  a  sodal  sectirity  administration  study  at 
nealth  care  costs  released  earlier  this  month. 
How  do  Americans  want  to  pay  for  their 
health  care  and  how  mu<di  and  who  do  they 
want  to  handle  tbe  caah-prtvate  insurers  (in- 
cluding some  companies  that  would  make  a 
profit)  or  the  lower  overhead  federal  govern- 
ment (a  choice  that  would  virtually  abolish 
the  private  health  care  system  and.  also, 
make  the  government  bigger). 

Part  of  the  diacuaslon  neoeasary  to  nmdt 
a  soluUon  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
American  people  m\ist  be  between  the  legis- 
lative and  professional  sector  of  our  eodety. 
Optometry,  which  has  been  waging  a  battle 
to  win  the  recognition  It  deserres  as  primary 
health  care  provider,  is  a  vital  and  neoeesary 
participant  in  that  discussion  because  your 
profeoslon  has  repeatedly  demonatrated  bow 
self  regulation  can  set  guidelines  for  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  cltixens  It  serves  and  provide  the 
foundation  for  Incorporation  of  this  needed 
servloe  In  government  administered  pro- 
grams. 

The  nature  of  America's  health  care  prob- 
lems can  be  Identlfled  primarily  In   three 


First,  we  are  confronted  with  Immanae  tn- 
oreaaes  in  the  coat  of  health  care. 

Secondly,  there  an  acuta  abortagaa  ot 
tbouaanda  of  qualified  practltlonacs  of  the 
healing  arts. 

And,  thirdly,  there  sssms  to  be  a  laek  In 
prsssnt-day  health  oara  for  a  poUoy  of  pra- 
venUve  madlelne.  backed  by  vigorous  medleal 
programming. 
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The  covt  of  goods  and  ■wvIom  hmm  pncDpl- 
tated  ft  BltUAtlon  whtre  p«nKnua  «tMLn^«i 
ruin  can  bo  tbe  result  of  serloiu  Ulnae*.  Mttt- 
wltbetaodtng.  otlur  laglalatlTe  bliia  bave  b«an 
tntrodueed  In  Oongreaa,  and  a  niunber  wofUd 
provide  for  Federal  aeelrtanoe  for  an  lUaees 
defined  ae  oatastropblo.  Under  theae  pU^, 
the  QoTemment  would  M'm"'*  all  the  hx- 
penaee  aaeootated  with  an  IndlTldiuU**  U14^ 
after  tbej  exceed,  for  example,  94,000.  Nefer- 
theleae,  ordinary  eupporttve  aerrlces,  auoKi  aa 
dlagnostlo  teete.  X-rays,  and  blood  testa  »re 
beyond  the  reach  of  far  too  many  of  0ur 
eltlaens. 

Medical  perwnnel  ahortagee  are  grapblalUly 
evident.  I>ast  year  alone,  more  than  lUXX) 
bl^y  qualified  students  could  not  galnmc- 
oeptance  to  medical  lohools  In  the  United 
States.  Theae  potential  physicians  must  sow 
either  select  other  fields  of  endeavor  or  d#ay 
their  studies  or  study  al>road.  Thoae  whoae- 
leet  to  study  abroad  find,  upon  returning  to 
the  United  States,  that  they  faoe  an  addi- 
tional two  years  of  study  to  gain  reoognl||on 
from  prof esslama  organisations. 

Medical  research  provides  us  with  machlliee 
and  organa  to  assist  or  replace  our  hearts  4nd 
kidneys,  but  people  continue  to  die  n«9d- 
leasly,  because  we  lack  effective  prevenVve 
medicine.  Prohibitive  costs  and  limited  pro- 
duction have  made  tboae  advance  avaUiiltle 
to  only  a  small  number  of  our  eltlaens. 

A  simple  Illness  can  become  serious  beoai^ee 
of  the  lack  of  early  treatment.  Barl  detection 
and  treatment  can  in  many  cases  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  possibility  of  serious  ooofe- 
quencee  at  a  later  date. 

As  Insurmountable  as  the  national  health 
care  problems  appear  In  the  areas  of  rls%ig 
costs,  shortages  of  medical  practitioners  aiid 
thrust  of  preventive  medicine,  Oongresa  is 
taking  positive  action  to  arrive  at  resp<Ck- 
slble  and  working  aclutlons. 

During  the  beginning  of  this  Congr^s. 
the  House  and  Senate  have  taken  the  Initia- 
tive In  finding  a  legislative  avenue  to  prev#it 
the  preeent  deterioration  of  health  care  serv- 
ices azul  ensure  the  availability  of  good  health 
medical  treaUxunt  for  our  people. 

80  thU  evening  I  would  like  to  bring  ypu 
up  to  date  on  some  of  the  major  health  csire 
propoeais  pending  before  the  Congress,  sftd 
outline  where  optometry  Is  included  in  th<<i. 
The  proposals  cover  a  wide  spectrum  frdci 
the  national  health  insurance  plan  advocated 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  CongresswcKn^n 
Onffltha  which  would  provide  lndlvldu»la 
With  all  of  thoee  health  needs  whether  major 
or  minor  and  Including  a  corrective  lenies 
and  the  profeeelonal  services  of  optometrl^is, 
to  the  nvore  conservative  pn>p>oeals  which 
provide  only  for  services  which  are  curTen|ly 
available  under  health  insurance  i^ans,  su^ 
aa  the  "medicredlt"  proposals  which  are  pri- 
marily fostered  as  such  by  Congressman  Ful- 
ton of  Tennessee  and  Dr.  Hall  of  Missouri. 
Permwtttng  any  discussion  of  health  care 
programs  on  a  national  scale  are  the  batlc 
questions  of  how  Americana  wish  to  pay  |br 
their  health  care  and  whether  they  wish  to 
handle  the  funding  through  private  Insurers 
which  of  course  Include  companies  who  ksKp 
some  of  the  money  In  profits  or  the  loHer 
overhead  Federal  Oovermnent.  The  latter 
probably  would  lead  to  the  end  of  the  prlvgte 
health  Insurance  system,  as  we  know  It.  altd 
also  increase  the  size  of  the  government. 

To  shed  additional  light  on  the  subjact 
and  put  the  matter  into  perspective,  I  wotdd 
like  Co  cite  a  few  pertinent  statistics  from  an 
analysis  recently  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  study  shows  that  the  costs  of  health 
care  are  rising  at  an  astronomical  ia>4  %  ||Br 
year,  and  it  appears  certain  such  coats  ulll 
be  •105.4  billion  In  the  1974  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  197S.  This  would  compare 
with  the  previous  flsea)  yecu-'s  coet  of  |Myf.a 
WUlon.  The  staggering  growth  of  health  c«re 
costs  will  be  reached  even  If  no  new  Fad- 
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eral  level  heal^  plan  at  all  la  passed  and 
If  w«  Jiiat  continue  today's  pieoamaal  meth- 
ods of  paying  for  msdloal  oar*. 

At  the  present  time  we  now  pay  for  our 
car*  m  many  bits,  Including  doctor  bUls,  in- 
surance premliuns,  doaens  of  taxes  and  hard 
cash  If  hospital  emergency  room  treatment 
Is  required. 

Of  the  various  plans  proposed,  the  Ken- 
nedy-OrUnths  program  represents  the  moat 
drasUc  departure  from  the  traditional  and 
fragmented  health  care  system  we  have  bad 
In  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Kennedy- 
Orlffiths  plan  has  picked  up  significant  sup- 
port. 

TTie  Kennedy -OrllB the  program  would  have 
the  Government  pay  for  almost  everything 
and  this  would  coat  some  $113.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1074.  Sotne  proponents  of  the  Kennedy- 
OrlSlths  plan  would  describe  tbls  difference 
"ss  a  bargain." 

The  program  would  require  the  taxpayer  to 
spend  an  estimated  •07.0  bUllon  In  taxes  but 
his  direct  out  of  pocket  cash  spending  for 
health  oare  would  drop  to  $11.3  bUlloo. 

The  plan  would  have  private  Insuiera  han- 
dling only  •l.O  billion  of  the  annn^  health 
care  bill  for  the  Kennedy  Flan  would  not 
pay  for  aU  psychiatric  cars,  or  prsserlptlon 
drugs,  or  non-prescrlptlon  drugs,  long-term 
nursing  home  oare.  or  adult  dentistry.  It  Is 
not  a  cradle-to-the-grave  free  medical  care 
program,  as  some  have  said,  and  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  such  program  is  likely  to 
happen  In  this  country  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  plan 
Is  the  administration's  proposal  which  woxild 
more  or  less  stick  to  the  present  methods  of 
paying  for  health  care  through  expanding 
employer-employee  payments  for  private  or 
commercial  Insurance. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal,  ths 
Nation's  total  health  bUl  would  jump  to 
•107J  billion  which  would  cost  only  6%% 
less  than  the  Kennedy  plan.  Under  the  Nixon 
proposal  the  total  fiscal  1974  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  at  all  levels  would  be  an  estimated 
•44.8  bUllon  and  their  cash  out  of  pocket  di- 
rect payments,  not  Including  insurance  pre- 
miums, would  be  $383  bUllon. 

Private  Insurers  under  the  Nixon  plan 
would  handle  ^30.4  bUllon  as  compared  to  the 
scant  (lO  bUllon  as  provided  under  the  Ken- 
nedy-Orlffltha  program.  The  administration's 
proposal  would  provide  for  eye  examinations 
for  chUdren  up  to  age  12  subject  to  deducti- 
bles and  co-Insurance. 

Another  comprehensive  health  care  plan 
has  been  advocated  by  Senator  Javlts  of  New 
York.  The  Javlts  proposal  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  medical  care  to 
all  age  groups,  utUhslng  a  step-by-atep 
method.  InltlaUy,  the  Javlts  program  would 
provide  complete  health  benefits.  Including 
yearly  visual  examinations,  to  those  persona 
as  years  of  age  or  older,  and  after  several 
years,  chUdren  under  the  age  of  10  would  be 
included.  Sventually.  the  Javlts  plan  would 
provide  for  the  entire  population  and  would 
Increase  the  coet  of  medical  care  In  fiscal 
1974  by  ^7.6  bUllon  Including  a  •4.8  bUUon 
Increase  In  Federal  taxes. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  plan 
to  encourage  purchase  of  private  health  In- 
surance via  a  tax  credit  system  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  healtb  care  In  1074  by  about 
•4.1  bUllon  and  Increase  Federal  taxes  some 
•6.3  bUllon. 

The  American  Hospital  AseocUtlon's  plan 
weuld  reqtUre  all  employers  to  furnish  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  'The  Increase  during 
fiscal  1074  would  be  •O.S  billion  and  call  for  a 
•4.0  bUllon  Fsderal  tax  Increase. 

Congreaaman  John  Dlngell  of  Michigan  has 
propoaad  a  Qovemment  health  Insurance 
plan  which  would  Increase  the  cost*  In  1974 
by  #11.4  blUloa  and  provide  for  a  $61 A  billion 
Federal  tax  laereass. 

Less  sxtenslve  U  Senator  Russell  B.  Long's 
proposal  which  would  provide  Oovemmant 
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Insuraiwe  to  oover  catastrophic  Ulnaaa  and 
this  would  Increase  national  health  Umims 
anoe  easts  In  1074  by  an  addltlooal  $1.1  bU- 
Uon  and  require  •S.l  bUllon  In  Federal  taaas. 
It  must  be  emphaslwd  that  regardlaas  o( 
the  plan  which  intimately  ev(dv«a  fiom  tlis 
legislative  prooess,  I  believe  it  ahaolateljr  In- 
herent that  the  traditional  and  valuaUe 
doctor-patient  relationship  be  prsssrvsd. 
This  sacred  relatloDShlp  is  a  cornerstone  to 
any  sound  medical  system  and  It  cannot  and 
should  not  be  eroded  under  any  program, 
or  in  the  name  of  efllciency,  which  would 
provide  assembly  line  medicine. 

Altbough  the  delivery  of  vision  oar*  Mid 
general  health  care  under  the  new,  amniglng 
proposal*  ar*  of  great  ooooem  to  praotltlon- 
ars,  thsr*  ar*  many  other  federally  .funded 
programs  In  which  vision  care  Is  an  Impor- 
tant element. 

The  Congress  Is  well  aware  of  the  need  for 
continuing  support  of  optometrlc  teaohlng 
institutions  aa  well  as  those  of  the  other 
primary  health  professions. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  scho<^B  and  col- 
leges of  c^tome^  could  not  have  made  the 
tremendous  strldee  they  have,  except  for  the 
financial  asslstajice  provided  by  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act,  or 
title  7  of  the  Public  Health  Swvlce  Act.  This 
legislation  provides  authorization  for  con- 
struction grants  for  new  schools:  construc- 
tion grants  are  available  for  remodeling  and 
expansion  of  existing  physical  faculties;  In- 
stitutional grants  for  basic  support  for  the 
teaching  program;  special  project  grants  for 
Innovative  programs  and  special  situations; 
and  the  student  loan  scholarship  programs 
which  are  so  Important  to  thoee  students 
who  require  financial  aid. 

As  the  act  presently  operates,  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  veterinary  medicine  and  optometry 
are  all  provided  for.  The  act  was  due  to  ex- 
pire July,  1971.  Several  changes  have  been 
urged  by  various  groups  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  Optometry's  nuijor 
problem,  however,  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's bUl  woxUd  do  away  with  practically  aU 
of  the  continuation  of  construction  and  In- 
stitutional grants  that  have  previously  been 
extended  for  your  schools  and  colleges,  al- 
though It  BtUl  allows  optometry  students  to 
get  loan  money.  The  major  health  profes- 
sions educational  assistance  proposals  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Health  Subcommittee  and  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee, 
however,  voould  Include  optometry  schools  In 
re-authorlzdng  legislation  and  voould  author- 
ize more  money  to  our  schools  and  colleges 
and  our  students. 

This  oonfllct  between  the  administration's 
proposaU  and  those  that  would  Include 
optometry  has  precipitated  a  heated  debate 
m  the  Congress  over  the  Health  Professional 
Educational  Assistance  Act.  I  recognize  that 
this  program  Is  really  the  llfeblood  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry.  I  b«U«T* 
optometry  schools  must  be  retained  and 
treated  equitably. 

Another  subject  which  has  held  the  Inter- 
eat  of  your  profession  for  some  time  Is  legisla- 
tion to  obtain  equitable  treatment  for  mili- 
tary optometry  officers,  with  respect  to  special 
pay  and  other  career  Incentives. 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  bring  the  special  pay  issue  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  matter 
was  resolved  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  when  special  pay  was  made  a  part 
of  leglalatlon  to  extend  tbe  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  As  you  know,  extension  of 
tbe  draft  has  been  a  very  difficult  and  emo- 
tionally charged  Issue,  but  the  Hous*  has 
paassd  ths  bUl  and  It  Is  now  awaiting  final 
action  by  the  Senate.  The  House  version,  and 
the  bin  approved  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  do  Include  the  special  pay 
provision  for  optometrists  in  the  military 
services.    Assuming    the    MlUtary    Selactlv* 
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Service  Act  Is  extended,  it  appears  that  spe- 
cial pay  for  optometrists  wlU  be  an  aooom- 
pllsbed  fact. 

Profsasloiial  vlsttal  ears  for  vetsraxks  has 
been  a  matter  of  sarlous  ooncera  to  your 
National  Assoelatlon  and  to  tb*  rungisiiii 
There  is  leglslatton  oiidar  consideration  now 
which  proposes  •xpaaalon  of  ay*  can  for 
veteraaa,  and  creation  of  a  new  position  of 
chief  optometry  ofllocr  within  th«  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  new 
position  would  b*  consistent  with  the  oon- 
tinuing  efforts  of  Oongreas  to  provld*  our 
veterans  with  truly  oomprsh«islTe  health 
care  services  when  they  hav*  eomplsted  ttaslr 
mUltary  aerrlo*.  At  preeent,  optometrists 
perform  eye  care  smtIoss  on  an  outpatlant 
basis.  While  the  current  practice  is  better 
than  no  oar*  at  all,  it  leave*  a  great  dsal  to 
be  desired  In  terms  of  waU-organlaed.  oom- 
prebenslve  health  oar*  sarvloes  which  take 
the  visual  aspect  Into  aoootmt.  Under  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  veterans  ad- 
minlstratloa  leglslatloin,  optantetry  would  be 
aooordsd  Its  rightful  place  within  th*  frame- 
work of  the  health  oar*  t«am,  just  as 
dentistry  and  nursing  have  anjoyed  and 
mad*  major  contributions  for  many  years. 

On*  final  arsa  of  spedflo  legislation  I  Icnow 
to  be  of  Interest  to  you  Is  that  dealing  with 
the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  and  the 
Blind  Vending  Stand  Act. 

In  1067  provision  was  made  in  the  voca- 
tional RehabUltatloo  Act  for  optometrists  to 
aid  handicapped  persons  under  tbe  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  program,  especially  In 
the  area  of  orthoptics.  However,  although 
Federal  law  makes  adequate  provision  for 
optometry  In  this  regard.  It  Is  known  that 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  people  who  actually 
administer  the  program  at  the  State  level  do 
not  accept  an  optometrist's  certification  of 
ellglbUlty  for  vocational  rehabUltatlon.  Bo 
long  as  this  situation  exists,  optometry  Is 
effectively  excluded  even  though  Federal  law 
provides  for  inclusion.  Vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon amendments  before  the  oand  Congress 
would  accomplish  two  goals:  First,  an  optom- 
etrist's statement  wotUd  be  accepted  as  a 
certificate  of  ellglbUlty  for  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon: and  secondly,  optometrists  would 
be  authorized  to  certify  blindness  under  vo- 
cational rehabUltatlon. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  program  operating 
under  vocational  rehabUltatlon  known  as 
the  Blind  Vending  Stand  Act  which  allows 
those  persons  who  are  considered  blind  to 
operate  vending  stands  on  Federal  Lnstalla- 
tlona.  This  leglalatlon,  first  enacted  in  1984, 
provides  that  blindness,  for  purposes  of  the 
act,  can  only  be  certified  by  a  dtUy  lloensed 
opthalmologlst.  Several  bUls  to  update  tbls 
law  were  Introduced  In  the  91st  Congress,  and 
they  redefined  blindness  as  30/300  acuity 
(with  correction)  but  they  were  lUent  as  to 
who  could  certify. 

A  freedom  of  choice  provision  in  the 
definition  section  of  the  Blind  Vending  Stand 
Act  has  been  proposed.  The  Senate  has  passed 
that  bill,  providing  that  blindness  could  be 
certified  for  the  purposes  of  ths  act  by  slther 
a  physician  skUled  In  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
or  by  an  optometrist. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ccxn- 
mon  at  this  time  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  what  Is  wrong  with  America.  Om' 
country,  of  course,  has  many  problems. 
It  Is.  after  all,  a  society  of  men — and 
men,  being  finite,  have  not  yet  achieved 
cxvii — ^ani— Part  a« 
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perfection — either  in  moral,  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  political  spheres.  Much  criti- 
cism is.  In  fact,  a  criticism  oLthe  human 
condition  itself,  and  not  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  in  particular.  I  Join  those 
who  wish  mfen  were  less  selflah  and  more 
altruistic,  less  parochial  and  more  will- 
ing to  open  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
truth,  and  to  other  men.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  human  nature  is  constant, 
and  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago.  Most  likely  it  will 
be  the  same  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Olven  the  fact  that  man  is  what  he 
is,  it  is  only  fair  when  Judging  any  so- 
ciety that  it  be  compared  with  other 
societies  and  not  with  Utopian  constructs 
in  the  minds  of  dreamers.  By  a  Utopian 
standard  even  the  best  and  most  hu- 
mane society  would  appear  barbaric  and 
unjust. 

Our  American  society,  when  compared 
with  other  societies  in  the  world  today, 
does  not  appear  nearly  as  negative  as 
many  of  our  critics  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. Reoently  Andrew  W.  Nickle,  the 
outstanding  senior  man  at  HlllJsdale 
College  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  expressed  a 
viewpoint  which  Ls  very  different  from 
that  of  many  students  who  have  been  in 
the  news  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Nickle  asked  us  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  sc«ne  of  the  things  that  are  right 
about  America.  To  those  who  attack  our 
S3^8tem  of  capitalism  and  free  enterprise, 
he  replies: 

It  has  been  so  successful  that  If  we  wanted 
to  put  ourselves  on  the  same  level  as  our 
nearest  oomfietltor,  Uie  Soviet  Union,  w* 
would  hav*  to:  D*atroy  two  thirds  of  our  rail 
mileage;  destroy  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
housea;  dsstroy  60  per  osni  of  our  stasl  mills; 
destroy  nln*  out  at  *v«ry  10  telephone*;  move 
about  80  "^tMr\n  people  back  to  th*  Sarms; 
and  reduo*  our  staiidafd  ol  living  by  a  full 
60  per  cent. 

To  those  who  speak  of  the  race  ques- 
tion, Mr.  NicUe  points  out  that — 

Today  there  ar*  mor*  Uaoks  In  ooUag*  In 
Amertoa  tban  there  are  Bnglish  In  ooUege  in 
England  or  French  in  ooUege  In  France.  fTo 
thos*  who  8p*ak  of  our  crisis  In  sducatlon  he 
provides  the  reminder  that — %  Mora  Ameri- 
cans havs  completed  high  school  than  any 
other  people.  No  other  nation  comee  cloee  to 
matching  6.5  mlUlon  students  now  enrolled 
In  our  cOUeges  and  unlversltlss. 

These  facts  should  not  make  us  less 
firm  in  our  commitment  to  solve  the 
problems  which  remain  and  which  are 
within  our  ability  to  influence  and  cor- 
rect. We  should,  however,  understand 
our  country  as  it  really  is,  and  not  per- 
mit those  who  have  distorted  history  and 
present  reality  to  dominate  the  intellec- 
tual scene  and  become  arbMers  In  the 
marketpl«u«  of  ideas. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Nickle's  thoughtful 
statement  with  my  colleagues,  and  insert 
excerpts  of  his  address  in  the  Conokis- 
sioHAL  Rbcokd  at  this  time: 

A  Stttokxt  Spkaxs 

Andrew  W.  TtUskU.  "Outrtanding  Senior 
Man"  at  HUltdale  CoUege  (HiUadaie.  Mieh.), 
recently  expreaaed  a  vlevpoint  very  diferent 
from  that  of  many  students  <n  the  new*  in 
recent  year$.  Sxeerpta  of  hia  mddreu  at  the 
college'*  commencement  folkne. 

Currently,  it  is  faahlonable  to  b«  a  ctttio 
of  our  sodsty  and  it  Is  "out"  to  be  a  sup- 
porter,    eepeclally     within    my     generation. 
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While  I  believe  there  is  certainly  room  for 
valid  crttlolsms  at  various  aspects  at  our  so- 
ciety. I  also  believe  that  by  overstattBg  their 
casBs,  critics  and  rsfunurs  have  led  many 
of  us  to  accept  a  pessimistic  attttads  about 
our  iM.tion's  future. 

The  strength  of  this  country  lies  in  th* 
physioal,  morale  and  spiritual  strgrngth  at  her 
paople — people  wlio  have  a  sens*  of  what  is 
light  and  wtkat  Is  wrong.  The  strengths  w* 
possess  Indlvlduslly  we  possess  collectively 
as  a  nation.  All  these  strengths  have  led  us 
to  create  the  healthiest,  wealthiest,  most 
generous  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Under  attack  today  Is  our  free  sntarpMss 
system.  Some  claim  it  is  falling  and  others 
see  it  as  repressive.  However,  I  say  it  is  mors 
than  a  coincidence  that  it  has  produced  mere 
goods  and  services  for  more  people  than  any 
other  system.  Tbe  record  of  our  free  Miter- 
prlse  system  spealcs  for  Itself  and  needs  no 
defense. 

It  has  been  so  successful  that  if  we  wanted 
to  put  ourselves  on  the  same  level  as  our 
nearest  competitor,  the  Soviet  Union,  w* 
would  have  to: 

Destroy  two-thirds  of  our  raU  mUeage:  de- 
stroy about  60  per  oent  of  our  bouses;  de- 
stroy 60  per  cent  of  our  steel  mUls;  destroy 
nine  out  of  every  10  telephones;  move  about 
60  mlUlon  people  back  to  tbe  farms;  and 
reduce  otir  standard  of  Uvlng  by  a  fiUl  60 
per  cent. 

BoonomleaUy  we  are  the  strongest  nation 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  we  have  shared 
our  wealth  as  no  nation  has  ever  done.  In 
foreign  aid  and  assistance,  we  have  given 
more  than  200  blUlon  dollars  to  other  na- 
tions. 

Despite  our  unequaled  eooncMnlc  standing, 
we  constantly  rsed  and  hear  of  poverty  in 
America.  Once  again,  the  critics  are  over- 
stating tbelr  case.  It  Is  true  that  there  are 
many  Americans  wboee  standard  of  living 
should  be  raised.  However,  to  state  this  Is  a 
nation  plagued  with  poverty  Is  nothing  short 
of  an  aalnlne  remark. 

In  this  country,  we  view  any  Income  be- 
low SS.OOO  as  a  poverty  case.  But  do  you  know 
that  less  than  ons  per  cent  of  the  pec^le 
In  the  world  earn  $8,000.  Much  of  th*  world 
views  our  "poor  people"  as  kings  and  queens 
as  our  poverty  cases  enjoy  shelter,  plumbing, 
clothes,  food,  televisions,  cars,  and  education 
opportunities.  The  fact  is,  we  don't  know 
what  real  poverty  Is. 

Many  say  we  should  not  dwell  on  Amer- 
ica's msAerlal  aeoompUahments,  but  we 
should  worry  about  the  problems  of  people. 
However,  because  America  Is  stetng  and  rich, 
because  America  is  so  productive,  we  are 
able  to  do  things  about  our  problems. 

Of  course  there  Is  the  problem  of  race 
relations.  In  this  area  there  are  many  black 
pages  In  our  history.  However,  the  past  30 
years  have  been  marked  by  unprecedented 
progress.  WhUe  we  stUl  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  I  dont  beUeve  we  can  nx>v*  fast 
enough,  new  (H>portunitlea  are  continually 
opening  up  for  mlnorlity  group  Americans. 
Today  there  are  more  blacks  in  ooUege  In 
America  than  there  are  Ungllah  In  ooUeg* 
In  England  or  French  In  ooUege  In  France. 
There  are  also  mors  black  mlUlonalree  in 
America  than  in  tbe  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

Another  current  crisis  Is  that  ot  unem- 
ployment. We  are  constamtly  told  we  are 
in  a  raosaslon  and  unemployment  has  r*aoh*d 
frightening  proporttons.  But  th*  facts 
show  that  our  current  rate  of  six  p«r  osnt 
is  about  par,  and  is  nothing  near  the  SS  per 
cent  unemployed  in  tbe  SO's.  Sven  the  Ken- 
nedy years  saw  unemployment  sorpass  the 
seven  per  cent  mai^ 

We  also  hear  oC  the  •duoatltm  crisis  In 
Ainerlca.  However,  Amertfaw  today  are  th* 
beet  educated  people  the  world  has  known. 
Mora  Americans  have  completed  high  school 
than  any  other  people.  No  other  nation 
comes  close  to  matching  the  9JS  mllUon  stu- 
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denu  now  enrolled  in  our  ooUegea  and  i|m- 
TerslUfls. 

Tb«n  there  are  thoee  wbo  tell  lu  tiMt«  we 
•ra  anfMUng  and  uooulnf  about  olfMr 
people.  Tet  the  facta  show  than  last  |»ar 
alone,  Amerioona  donated  more  tban  14  Ml- 
Uon  doUara  to  charitable  cauaea. 

Of  all  the  good  things  in  Amerloa,  the  haat 
of  aU  la  her  paople.  If  we  loae  faith  in  aw- 
aelvea,  we  wUl  become  what  our  crlUca  aay 
we  are.  Our  challengea  are  too  great  and 
at  the  tame  time  our  potential  la  so  unlli^t- 
ed  that  we  cannot  afford  to  listen  to  the 
preaobers  of  disasters. 

We  abould  aU  lore  America.  But  let  \u 
love  her  not  because  abe  Is  rich,  not  beoanae 
she  U  strong,  but  because  Amerloa  Is  a  good 
country  and  we  are  going  to  make  her  better. 


FARM  CREDIT 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  OKUIHOICA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVXa 
Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BMiCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  Interest  that  I  read  the  speech 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  deliv- 
ered at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  before  the 
Natl(Hial  Conference  of  Farm  Credit  Di- 
rectors, September  21,  1971. 

In  this  speech.  Secretary  Hardin  com- 
ments on  the  barriers  erected  by  the 
Common  Market  to  U.S.  farm  products: 

The  United  States  is  continuing  to  pr»aa 
the  Community  to  modify  those  aspects  of 
Its  policy  that  are  unfairly  harmful.  We  favor 
Kuropean  Integration,  bu*  we  don't  bellerve 
that  American  farmers  should  be  forced  to 
pay  unduly  for  the  unification  of  the  Suro- 
peam  Bconocnio  Community. 

Having  seen  these  walls  repeatedly 
threaten  American  agricultural  products 
over  the  years,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  Secretary  and  urge  his  Depart- 
ment to  persevere  In  this  area  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  fanners. 

I  also  was  interested  to  note  the  Secre- 
tary's conunents  in  support  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971.  We  share  the  Secre- 
tary's view  that  the  bill  will  enable  the 
cooperative  farm  credit  system  "to  meet 
the  growing  credit  needs  of  farmers  to 
years  to  come." 

Secretary  Hardin  says  he  looks  for- 
ward to  "favorable  House  action  in  the 
near  future"  on  the  farm  credit  bill.  In 
that  this  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  hearings  have  been  completed  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  too 
hope  that  we  can  move  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  action  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  1«  great  support  In  most  of  rural 
America  for  the  main  provisions,  and  I 
believe  that  this  bill  merits  our  earliest 
attention. 

The  fact  that  this  blU  will  require  no 
Federal  tax  dollars,  no  Government  loan 
subsidies  or  special  guarantees  of  any 
kind,  commends  it  as  one  measure  which 
will  not  add  to  the  burdeoB  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Hardin's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recced. 

The  speech  follows: 

Fasm  Cazorr 
I  am  dellght«d  to  see  so  mAuy  good  friends 
and  bo  meet  with  this  leadership  group,  from 
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all  paita  of  the  ooiuitry.  whose  membexa  are 
concerned  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  that 
vital  Ingredient  of  agricultural  progress,  re- 
lUMe  crwlit. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  SKpreas 
my  deep  personal  interest  and  aatlsfaeUon  in 
the  painstaking  saareta  that  you  have  been 
making  over  the  last  two  years  for  better 
ways  of  making  dependable  credit  aouroes 
available  to  farmers.  Tou  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  performing  a  truly  monumental 
task— looking  far  ahead.  antldpsitlng 
changes  In  agriculture  and  changes  In  farm- 
ers' credit  needs,  and  developing  feasible 
means  of  updating  lenders'  servlcee. 

What  you  really  have  been  doing  Is  look- 
ing at  agriculture  the  way  It  likely  wUl  be 
10  years  from  now — and  how  you  might  best 
serve  it.  Tou  have  decided  to  make  your  Sys- 
tem more  flexible  and  more  responsive  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  In  agri- 
culture. 

This  la  something  all  of  us  should  do.  We 
should  be  alert  to  the  emerging  situation 
with  our  three  kinds  of  farmers — conuner- 
clal  farmers,  smaU  farmers,  and  part-time 
farmers.  Each  requires  special  help  tailored 
to  meet  his  particular  needs  as  he  fits  Into 
the  kinds  of  farming,  and  Unda  of  rural  com- 
mtinltlee,  that  we  will  have  In  the  decade 
ahead.  We  should  be  willing  to  change,  and 
ready  to  change,  so  that  we  can  be  respon- 
sive. And  we  should  judge  our  efforts  by  how 
well  they  deliver  useful  servlcee  to  the  farm- 
ers   and    rural    realdenta    of    this    Nation. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job,  and  we  of  the  Administration 
are  well  aware  of  that  faot.  Farmers  have 
been  a  bulwark  against  InfUtlon;  they  have 
strengthened  our  balance  of  payments;  they 
have  fed  this  Nation  well;  and  all  too  often 
they  have  gotten  far  too  little  for  It.  Many 
of  their  achievements  have  been  directly 
aided  by  the  pioneering  and  performance  of 
the  farmer-owned  Farm  Credit  System  In  the 
area  of  agricultural  financing. 

President  Nixon  recently  observed  that  "If 
prtvwte  lenders  and  the  Farm  Credit  System 
continue  to  expand  their  credit  assistance  to 
the  same  rate  as  during  the  1960'8,  there 
should  be  adequate  credit  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commercial  agriculture  during 
the  1970'8." 

The  President  also  demonstrated  his  con- 
cern for  those  farmers  whose  circumstances 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  loans  from 
private  lenders.  "I  pledge,"  the  President  said, 
"that  my  Administration  will  continue  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  those  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  qualify  for  private  credit." 

His  pledge  was  significant.  It  was  Im- 
poitant  not  only  to  operators  of  small  family 
farms,  important  not  only  to  the  funda- 
mental health  of  our  agrlcultiu-al  economy, 
but  potentially  Important  to  the  futtire  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  Biany  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
aim  to  be  of  particular  benefit  to  young 
fanners  who.  In  due  course,  will  reach  the 
point  where  they  can  participate  In  the 
organizations  you  represent.  And  you,  too,  are 
putting  new  emphasis  on  credit  for  young 
farmers. 

Today's  young  farmers  who  have  the  man- 
agerial talenrt  to  make  the  most  of  their 
resources,  and  who  use  credit  as  a  true  tool 
of  production,  will  have  a  significant  and,  I 
am  confident,  a  rewarding  part  to  take  in 
the  agriculture  of  tomorrow.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  wUl  pay  higher  dividends  than 
helping  our  young  people. 

Even  though  there's  talk  about  the  dwind- 
ling number  of  farms  and  farmers,  agricul- 
ture U  truly  a  dynatmlc  growth  industry — 
a  S»7  billion  groes  Industry  from  farm  pro- 
duction— one  that  has  grown  34  percent  from 
S  yean  ago  and  48  percent  from  10  yean  ago. 
And  I  have  faith  that,  In  the  yean  ahead, 
farming  la  going  to  be  a  better  bualnMa — 
and  a  better  Ufa — than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. 
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As  you  are  well  aware,  the  "J^-fg  ooats 
of  equipment  and  production  Inputs  during 
the  middle  axMl  late  Blztlee  oSfMt  muoh  of 
the  gains  farmen  ml^t  have  i— llmii  tnm 
tlMlr  rtelng  groas  sales.  You  know,  and  I 
know,  of  many  farmen  who  have  been  pro* 
duelng  more,  selling  more,  but  are  immlng 
lltUe  more — or  even  leas — net  income  be- 
cause of  the  ooet-prloa  squeeze  and  Infla- 
tion. Inflation  haa  been  hard  on  the  farm 
buslneaa  and  on  farm  family  living.  We  an 
committed  to  do  something  about  that. 

Farmen  have  good  reaaon  to  feel  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  we  are  winding  down 
the  Vietnam  war  and  have  come  to  grips 
with  Inflation.  If  the  effects  of  the  wage- 
price  tmmb  extend  well  beyond  the  current 
00-day  period,  as  we  intend  they  ahall,  the 
outlook  for  farmen  ought  to  imi»xrv«. 

Costs  of  production  will  be  men  stabi- 
lized. whUe  no  lid  was  put  on  the  prices  of 
raw  fatm  products.  This  gives  farmen  the 
chance  to  reallce  more  from  efllciency  and 
specialisation.  Also,  the  President's  new  pot- 
Icy  la  designed  to  stimulate  buslneas  activity, 
create  Jobs,  and  boost  exports.  The  result  of 
more  people  working  and  earning  should 
mean  stronger  markets  for  farmers,  and  farm- 
en will  benefit  from  strengthened  export 
markets. 

Tax  reductions  and  Investment  credits, 
which  will  be  another  direct  assist  to  farm- 
en as  well  as  to  industry,  assuming  Congress 
acts  favorably  on  the  President's  pro|>oaals, 
will  encourage  greater  Investment  In  new 
productive  equipment.  Again,  the  net  effect 
should  be  to  stnngthen  and  enlarge  the 
markets  for  farm  products. 

To  the  extent  that  Interest  rates  drop  as 
a  result  of  leas  Infiatlonary  pressure,  this 
will  be  of  help  to  farmen  and  the  total 
economy.  Inflation  and  the  expectation  of 
rising  prices  tends  to  drive  rates  to  levels 
higher  theui  normal.  But  now  that  preerure 
is  subsiding  interest  rates  have  declined 
some. 

Meanwhile,  related  parts  of  the  President's 
new  economic  policy  are  aimed  at  improving 
America's  foreign  trade  position.  This  is  ob- 
vloiisly  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
farmen  In  light  of  tne  tttct  that  in  flacal  1871, 
more  than  half  of  all  America's  production 
of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rloe  went  to  foreign 
markets — and  total  farm  exports  wen  record 
high. 

The  nlease  of  the  dollar  from  Its  gold 
price  peg  should  bring  about  a  realignment  of 
world  currencies,  better  reflecting  their  true 
value.  This  may  take  time.  As  it  happens. 
It  will  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  farm  products  and  tend  to  stimulate 
their  sale  abroad. 

I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  long-term  benefits  of  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  syst«m.  Increased  eco- 
nomic growth  among  all  nations,  and  adjust- 
ments In  the  flow  of  international  oommeroe 
to  meet  true  market  needs,  will  be  even  mon 
beneficial  than  the  short-term  effects  of  tbe 
new  economic  policy. 

Some  people  may  ask,  for  example,  what 
the  prospects  will  be  for  a  continued  high 
level  of  exports  to  JajMin  In  light  of  the 
present  situation.  My  answer  would  be  that 
tbe  prospects  are  good.  The  Japanese  economy 
continues  to  grow.  Their  farm  Imports  con- 
tinue to  rise.  We  expect  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply our  Shan  of  that  market,  which  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  worth  91:3  blUlon  to 
American  farmers. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  Japan's  biggest  cus- 
tomer; and  Japan  is  America's  best  oiTshors 
customer.  A  sign  of  this  healthy  and  mutual- 
ly valuable  trading  partnership  la  tbm 
straight-forward  manner  in  which  they  and 
we  have  been  discussing  our  mutual  prob- 
lems, none  of  which  an  unaolvable.  I  have 
said  befon  that  Japan  will  be  our  flnt  gS 
bUlion  agricultural  oustomsr.  I  see  no  isaenn 
to  amend  that  statement. 

Looking  toward  Europe,  we  must  contend 
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with  the  obetacles  posed  by  the  protective 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  and  Its  variable 
levy  system.  The  variable  levy  automatically 
adjusts  the  price  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
in  the  European  Oommunlty.  For  this  reason 
the  prices  of  UJ3.  feed  grains  on  EC  markets 
are  not  likely  to  change  substantially  In  the 
wake  of  the  cumncy  provlalons  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  policy. 

Over  several  yean,  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  has  curtailed  access  to  European 
markets  for  many  American  farm  products. 
Last  year  was  exceptional  in  that  our  exports 
to  Europe  reached  an  all-time  high  of  #1.8 
bUUon.  owing  largely  to  sh<wt  European  crops 
and  lowend  stocks.  This  year  the  Com- 
munity Is  harvesting  record  gram  crops. 

As  and  when  the  United  Kingdom  Joins  the 
Community,  our  problems  could  become 
mora  complicated.  The  possibility  exists  that 
an  American  export  market  worth  nearly 
$400  million  will  be  put  behind  the  protec- 
tive walls  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy. 
The  greatest  Impact  would  probably  be  on 
our  exports  of  tobacco  and  grains:  rice,  lard, 
fruits  and  nuts  could  also  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

The  United  States  Is  continuing  to  press 
the  Community  to  modify  those  aspects  of 
Its  policy  that  an  unfairly  harmful.  We 
favor  European  integration,  but  we  dont  be- 
lieve that  American  farmen  should  be  forced 
to  pay  unduly  for  the  unification  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

In  spite  of  the  dlfflcultles  that  exist,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  goal  of  110  billion  In  ex- 
ports sales  of  agricultural  products  Is  attain- 
able during  the  decade  of  the  1970'8.  The 
market  potential  Is  then.  Population  Is  on 
tbe  Increase.  Economies  are  growing.  Buy- 
ing power  is  rising  in  most  countries — and 
as  it  rises,  people  demand  more  and  better 
food. 

Of  course,  world  agricultural  productivity 
Is  also  rising,  and  this  means  increasing  com- 
petition. However,  thanks  In  substantial 
measure  to  the  credit  you  have  provided 
for  farmen  over  the  yean.  American  agri- 
culture has  an  unmatched  productive  ca- 
pacity and  efllciency  in  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities. It  has  the  abUlty  to  capitalise 
on  the  numerous  opportunities  that  are  de- 
veloping. The  sharp  Increase  in  world  de- 
mand for  livestock  products,  for  example, 
creates  a  significant  opportunity  for  the 
American  farmer.  He  Is  second  to  none  In  the 
efficient  production  of  tho  grains  and  pro- 
tein meals  needed  for  meat  production. 

Just  when  the  »10  billion  export  break- 
through will  occur  Is  not  predictable.  Farm 
exports  over  tbe  past  decade  show  gains, 
lossee,  and  plateaxis  from  year  to  year.  But 
the  overall  trend  has  been  up.  As  you  know, 
It  reached  a  record  high  point  of  $7.8  bil- 
lion last  fiscal  year. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  export  curve  re- 
flect weather.  Insects,  disease,  domestic  and 
foreign  farm  policies,  and  many  other  fac- 
tore.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  the  all-too- 
frequent  shipping  tie-ups  brought  on  by 
labor  disputants  who  are  not  deterred  by 
how  badly  farmen  and  other  of  their  fellow 
Americans  get  hurt  In  the  process. 

We  have  the  markets  In  sight.  We  have  the 
productive  power.  If  we  have  the  will  to 
compete — as  I  am  confident  we  do — and  If 
we  can  gain  tbe  cooperation  of  dock  workers 
and  others  who  handle  our  shipments,  the 
time  will  come  when  America's  farmen  will 
get  their  tlO  bUlion  share  of  the  world 
market. 

But  for  agriculture  to  accomplish  that,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  providing  our 
home  population  with  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  food,  farmen  will  have  to  keep 
themselves  geared  to  the  task.  Essential  to 
tbe  gearing  up  process  will  be  readily  avail- 
able, flexible  means  of  financing.  This  Is  why 
modemlaatlon  and  expansion  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  will  come  as  a  timely  and  high- 
ly constructive  step. 
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Memben  of  your  Federal  Board  and  Oov- 
emor  Jaenke  have  provided  me  with  Insights 
into  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1B71.  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  tbe  intensive  elforts  that  have 
gone  Into  the  pr^Muratlon  of  a  measure  that 
npteeenta  the  best  thinking,  not  only  of 
people  In  the  Farm  Credit  System,  but  of 
leaden  of  the  agricultural  and  financial 
communities  generally. 

In  line  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's mlaslona  to  Improve  farm  Income, 
strengthen  the  rural  economy,  and  help 
achieve  balanced  national  growth,  a  number 
of  the  bill's  provisions  are  of  special  Interest. 

I  realise  some  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion have  come  out  in  discussions  of  the  bill; 
yet  I  see  no  real  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
reeolved  in  your  minds  and  in  the  thinking 
of  the  thousands  of  member -ownen  of  your 
System. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  new  act  will 
broaden  your  horizons  and  enable  you  to 
meet  the  growing  credit  needs  of  farmen  in 
yean  to  come.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  look 
forward  to  favorable  House  action  in  the 
near  future. 

This  new  legislation,  when  you  get  down 
to  eesenttala,  bean  out  a  philosophy  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  that  offen  an  Important 
guide  to  all  who  are  engaged  In  agriculture.  It 
gives  new  emphasis  to  self-reliance,  to  a 
man's  management  ability,  and  hla  charac- 
ter. These  are  the  factore,  over  and  above 
collateral  security,  that  really  coxmt — and 
your  System  of  Banks  and  local  associations 
has  been  uniquely  designed  to  nurture  these 
qualities  among  the  farmen  of  America. 

So  I  salute  you  for  the  work  you  are  doing, 
and  I  wish  you  success  as  you  enter  a  new 
era  of  service  In  agricultural  credit.  There 
is  no  question  that  farmen,  ranchera,  co- 
operatives, and  rural  Americans  will  benefit 
And  so  will  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcHioAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Ricoro  a 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Hcnrt 
Rettss,  chairman  of  the  Grovemment 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources.  The  state- 
ment was  presented  by  Mr.  Rxuss  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  relative 
to  water  pollution  control  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  this 
excellent  statement: 

Statuockt  bt  RxpKxsxNTATrvx  HumT  S. 
Rnras  or  Wisoonsim  Bstokk  thx  Housx 
CoMMrrrxs  on  Public  Wosks  on  Pkndino 
Watks  Pollution  Contkol  Lkciblation 
and  "rRX  Rktusx  Act  or  IBM,  SxPTXXBm  34. 
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I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  to- 
day In  support  of  an  effective  water  pollution 
control  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ment. 

My  purpose  in  coming  before  you  today  Is 
to  urge  that,  in  your  deliberations  over  the 
oontents  of  a  new  water  pollution  control  bill, 
the  Refuse  Act  of  18B0  not  be  Impaired. 

The  Refuse  Act  is  a  clear  and  concise  stat- 
ute. It  simply  states  that  no  one  may  dis- 
charge or  deposit  his  polluting  wastes  Into  a 
navigable  waterway  or  Its  tributaries,  except 
with  a  permit  from  the  Corps  of  Bnglneen. 
oBth  civil  and  criminal  nmedlee  an  available 
to  enforee  this  requirement. 

Some  18  months  ago  the  House  Committee 
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on  Oovemment  Operations,  in  a  report  (H. 
Rept.  91-017)  entlUed:  "Our  Waten  and 
Wetlands:  How  the  Corps  of  Englneen  Can 
He^  Prevent  Their  Destruction  and  Pollu- 
tion," said  that  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
1809  Refuse  Act  "can  subetantladly  help  to 
prevent  pollution  of  our  Nation's  waten." 

Since  then.  President  Nixon  Issued,  last 
December  28,  Executive  Order  11S74  direct- 
ing the  Corps  of  Englneen  to  establish  under 
the  1899  law  an  effective  permit  program  as 
of  July  1  of  this  year.  The  Executive  Order 
also  gave  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  a  dominant  role,  from  a  water  quality 
standpoint.  In  determining  whether  or  not 
permits  can  be  Issued  and.  If  Issued,  wha^ 
conditions  to  protect  water  quality  should 
be  Included.  The  program  has  been  well  Inte- 
grated with  EPA's  water  quality  standards 
program. 

Last  February.  Senator  Hart's  Suboommtt- 
tee  and  my  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  held  extensive  Joint 
bearings  on  tbe  new  permit  program.  At 
those  hearings,  the  Administration  witnesses 
emphasized,  and  we  agreed,  that  the  one 
significant  deficiency  in  the  program  was  Uie 
lack  of  authority  for  EPA  to  reqiilra  and  ap- 
prove States'  water  quality  standards  for 
Intra-state  waterways. 

Tbe  water  pc^lutlon  amendments  to  ttie 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  would  cure  this 
deficiency.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  Included  provi- 
sions for  such  standards  In  the  bill  it  is  now 
considering.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  com- 
mittee do  the  same. 

I  would  not  be  here  today  but  for  the  fact 
that  In  recent  days  witnesses  for  both  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturen  and 
the  Administration  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee and  reconunended  amendments  to  the 
1899  Refuse  Act. 

The  NAM  witness.  Dr.  William  Haun,  rec- 
ommended on  September  13  that  the  Refuse 
Act  be  amended  "so  as  to  limit  it  to  con- 
sideration of  anchorage  and  navigation"  only. 

If  the  NAM  amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  Refuse  Act  would  be  "gutted"  as  an  ef- 
fective antl-pollution  tool.  Not  even  an 
empty  shell  would  be  left. 

The  NAM  amendment  would  take  away  an 
effective  tool  for  citizen  participation.  The 
Refuse  Act  has  become  widely  known,  main- 
ly because  of  Its  provision  that  an  informer 
who  gives  Information  which  "leads  to  a  con- 
viction" is  entitled  to  one-half  the  fine.  I 
myself  have  used  this  law  to  Inform  U.S.  At- 
torneys in  Wisconsin  of  scores  of  cases  of 
polluting  dischargee  by  industry  into  our 
waterways.  I  have  collected  half  the  fine  in 
several  of  the  cases  prosecuted  thus  far,  and 
I  have  donated  my  share  of  t^e  fines  to  help 
municipalities  cure  their  municipal  water 
pollution. 

Other  citizens  have  also  helped  U.S.  At- 
torneys throughout  the  Nation  In  providing 
information  on  polluting  discharges.  Under 
the  permit  program  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
view permit  applications  and  make  their 
views  known  on  them  to  the  Corps  and  EPA 
at  public  bearings.  When  a  dlschargw  falls 
to  file  an  application,  the  dtlaen  can  Inform 
the  U.S.  Attorney  wbo,  according  to  a  very 
recent  report,  is  on  the  Carps'  "backs  every 
day"  anxious  to  file  actions  against  such  dls- 
chargen.  If  a  permit  Is  Issued,  tbe  dtlaen  can 
monitor  eompilanoe  and  Inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  violation. 

Thus,  the  Refuse  Act  Is  a  law  that  has 
Stirred  citizen  interest  and  participation.  It 
has  also  stirred  the  in  of  many  poUuten. 
They  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  this  simple 
one-paragraph  law.  One  State  witness  wbo 
complained  about  its  use  recently  said  that 
"Invoking  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  .  .  .  over- 
night, placed  the  Federal  Oovernment  with 
boots  and  helmets  In  the  front  oflloe  of  neariy 
every  waste-dlseharglng  Industry  In  the  na- 
tion". 
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I  for  one  cannot  tblnk  of  %  better  pUoe  for 
the  Federal  OoTemment  to  be  If  we  are  to 
bait  the  degradation  of  otir  waters.  It  la 
time — Indeed,  long  overdue — tnat  tbe  indua- 
trlal  polluter*  of  tbls  nation  felt  tbe  bot 
breatb  of  the  OoTemment's  army  of  ea- 
forcers,  meek  as  they  are. 

The  NAU  recommendation  would  also  re- 
mit in  abandoning  the  "No  Polluting  Dls- 
cbarge"  standard  ol  the  1880  law.  The  om 
"awlmllstlTe"  oapaolty  theory  under  wblch 
ova  waters  are  alixiply  private  sewers  ol  the 
polluters  would  then  oontlnue  to  reign 
supreme. 

Only  three  days  after  the  NAM  urged  this 
gutting  amendment,  the  Administration,  fol- 
lowing the  NAJif  Una,  alao  testified  before 
tbls  Committee.  The  Administration  wit- 
ness began  by  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
1899  law  and  ended  up  by  xirglng  that  It  be 
wmasnilatad. 

He  urged  that  Congress  (a)  "Integrate" 
the  Refuse  Act  Into  the  Federal  Water  P<A- 
lutlon  Control  Act,  (b)  provide  for  a  "trans- 
fer of  the  permit  authority"  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  (c)  provide 
for  "delegation  of  the  permit-Issuing  author- 
ity" to  the  States. 

Tbe  Administration  would  thus  transform 
a  simple,  easily  enforceable,  one-paragraph 
antl-pollutlon  law  Into  a  lengthy,  cumtMr- 
some,  and  fragmented  law  of  dubious  value. 
The  Administration's  proposal  that  the 
Refuse  Act  he  "Integrated"  into  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  an  entlo- 
Ing  sound,  until  w«  remember  that  th« 
Refuse  Act  permit  program  estaUlsbed  by 
the  President  last  December  has,  as  I  haw 
said,  already  "integrated"  the  two  acts. 

I  only  hope  that  EPA  will  exercise  this  re- 
sponsibility efTectlvely.  A  July  15.  1971, 
memorandum  by  BPA's  General  Counsel  to 
Its  regional  oflDcea  raises  many  doubts  In 
my  mind  whether  EPA  will  do  so.  The  memo- 
randum clearly  suggests  that  many  appUoa- 
tlons  for  permits  will  receive  only  a  curaory 
review  by  HPA. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  need  a  new  and  more 
complicated  permit  statute  to  carry  out  the 
President's  Executive  Order.  If  EPA  cannot 
act  responslvely  imder  this  simple  one-par- 
agraph law.  I  shudder  at  what  would  be  the 
result  under  a  lengthy  and  more  complicated 
one. 

Tbe  notion  that  tbe  permit  program 
should  be  transferred  to  tbe  Stotea  borders 
on  the  ridiculous. 

One  very  clear  conclusion  Senator  Hart 
and  I  drew  from  these  Joint  hearings  last 
February  was  that  the  States  coiild  not  ef- 
fectively handle  such  a  program. 

Eight  States  have  no  standards  for  mtra- 
state  waters  and.  In  almost  half  the  states, 
the  standards  are  Inadequate. 

A  November  1970  EPA  staff  report  states 
that  It  la  "questionable  whether  all  interstate 
systems  have  been  Included  in  the  water 
quality  standarda"  program  tmdOT  the  PWPO 
Act.  and  that  at  least  "84  States  have  uni- 
laterally extended  their  ImpIenMntatlon 
schedules  for  various  oommtmitlae  and  in- 
duetrlea." 

Many  States  are  not  even  ready  today  to 
prooeas  appUcattona  for  State  oertlfleatlons 
under  section  31  (b)  of  the  Fademl  Wlatar 
Pollution  Control  Act.  That  section  was  en- 
acted nearly  18  months  ago. 

Also,  let's  not  forget  that  Obatrman  Train 
said  last  week  that  "shortcomings  in  State 
permit  azMl  enforcement  programs"  caused 
the  Administration  to  Initiate  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program  last  December,  In  the 
ftrst  place.  I  wotild  be  Interested  In  learning 
how  the  States  have  succeded  In  curing 
these  "shortoomlngi"  In  ]ust  10  months. 

A  permit  program  run  by  80  dlffsreot  gor- 
emments  win  beootne  an  environmental 
nightmare,  tt  will  enoourage  Industries  that 
dlaUke  the  tough  permit  admlnletrstion  of 
one  State  to  tbop  around  to  looste  In  a  leas 
progrstve  State.  Tht  nmM  wm  be  eeooomlo 
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hardship  to  tb*  State  which  effeoUvely  en- 
foroaa  Ita  aoa-poUutloo  law*,  aod  loaa  of  jobs 
to  Ita  dilaana. 

The  Befusa  Act  permit  program  U  a  Fed- 
eral program  estahllahed  under  a  Federal  taw 
and  punuant  to  PrMldent  NUon's  beouUve 
Order.  It  abould  be  run  effectively  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  not  by  the  SUtes.  Tbe  Stotai 
have  a  proper  role  In  oartlfying,  under  sec- 
tion 21  (b),  that  appUeante  wlU  not  violate 
state  water  quaUty  standards.  But  that  role 
ahould  not  be  expanded  Into  deatroylng  the 
proper  Federal  role  under  the  Befxise  Act. 

llie  Administration's  suggaatloci  that  the 
Refuse  Act  permit  program  be  trazMfened  to 
EPA  may  perhapa  be  appropriate  at  some 
later  data.  But  not  ikxw. 

The  permit  program  was  Just  begun  last 
February.  Industry  has  filed  with  the  Oorpe. 
as  of  September  13,  some  18,000  applications 
covering  over  32.000  discharge  points.  Hie 
Corps  has  ataeady  aaked  EPA  to  renew  ovir 
8,000  of  them.  Three  permits  have  been 
issued. 

EPA  lacks  the  funds  and  personnel  to  do 
this  job.  It  Is  still  In  the  throes  of  reorgan- 
ization. Congress  has  appropriated  funds  to 
enable  the  Corps  to  carry  it  out.  The  Corps 
has  the  personnel  and  the  machinery  to  do 
the  job  with  advice  from  EPA  on  water  qual- 
ity, Interior  on  the  effects  on  flsb  aod  wild- 
life, and  fRxn  HEW  on  health  effecta  of  each 
discharge. 

Let's  not  change  the  rules  sgaln.  Trans- 
ferring this  program  now  would  oauee  grave 
delay  and  additional  ohaoa.  We  need  action 
to  protect  our  waters  with  the  most  eSectlv* 
to(^  not  bureaucmtlo  paper  shuffling  and 
musical  chairs. 

The  Admlnlttrmtlon's  »fptx»oh  sounds  a 
great  deal  like  that  proposed  in  a  committee 
print  prepared  by  tbe  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which  was  wide- 
ly circulated  laet  June  as  a  "devil's  advocate 
type  discussion  paper".  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee, to  its  great  credit,  has  alnoe  discarded 
that  approach  in  favor  of  one  that  retains 
tbe  Refuse  Act  intact,  while  strengthening 
the  FWPC  Act  and  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards program,  and  harmonizing  them  with 
the  Refuse  Act  program. 

I  applaud  the  Senate  CommlMee  for  that 
decision.  I  believe  it  U  the  right  one.  I  urge 
that  this  committee  and  the  full  House  fol- 
low suit. 

I^'s  listen,  not  Just  to  industry-oriented 
spokesmen,  but  to  the  pubUc.  I  detect  no 
great  clamor  from  the  public  that  the  Refuse 
Act  be  amended  or  repealed,  or  that  the  Re- 
fuse Act  permit  program  be  tnmsferred  to 
the  States.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  wide- 
spread pubUe  support  fOr  thta  law  as  It  U 
because  it  is  effective. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  testified  be- 
fore this  Committee  on  September  18  that 
the  "Refuse  Act  permit  system  ...  be  used 
to  Its  fullest  to  help  curb  the  sources  of 
pollution". 

The  Icaak  Walton  League  of  America  also 
teeWfled  before  this  Committee  on  that  same 
day,  urging  "retention  of  the  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit syetem  now  In  effect". 

The  Friends  of  the  Earth  also  teetlfled 
last  Anifust  that  It  would  "consider  any 
language  In  new  le^latlon  unacceptable 
which  relinquishes  Federal  authority  for 
water  pollution  control  under  the  1890 
Refuse  Act  to  the  States",  and  urged  that 
Congress  "not  mitigate  in  whole  or  In  part" 
the  1899  permit  program. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Water  PoUutloo  Con- 
trol Act,  which  has  never  been  tested  In  court, 
the  Refuse  Act  has  been  widely  reviewed  and 
lnterpret<>d  by  many  courts.  These  Judicial 
Interpretations,  including  those  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  enhanced  its  effectiveness 
as  an  antl-pollutlon  tool.  Tba  courts  have 
upheld  Injunctions  to  compel  a  polluter  to 
stop  polluting  and  to  remove  the  wastes  dis- 
charged, and  Judgments  compelling  the  pol- 
luter to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  Its 
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expenses  In  removing  rsCuae  deposited  by 
the  polluter. 

No  one  urges  that  the  judicial  intarpreta- 
tlona  era  wrong.  Yea,  I  have  beard  It  siOd,  Xtf 
some  lawyers  representing  ladustttal  pol- 
luters, that  the  Refuse  Act  "was  not  Intewled 
by  Congress  to  function  as  a  pollution  oontrot 
device",  but  only  to  protect  navigation  be- 
cause In  1899  "every  municipality  and  tn- 
d\istry  dumped  Its  raw  wastss  Into  ths 
nearest  stream".  I  marvel  at  the  hindsight 
of  thsse  lawyers  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  1899. 

Every  first  year  law  student  knows  that 
legislative  history  has  a  bearing  on  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  a  law  only  when  tbe  law 
Itself  Is  amblguoxu.  But  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899  Is  far  from  being  ambiguous.  Certainly, 
the  courts  have  had  no  dlfflcxilty  In  this 
regard.  They  have  uniformly  held  that  the 
1899  law  appllee  to  the  polluting  discharges 
of  today. 

Since  this  Is  so,  I  cannot  perceive  any 
reason  to  repeal  or  amend  the  law,  except  to 
achieve  the  negative  objective  of  the  NAM 
to  cripple  the  law. 

Instead,  Congress  should  applaud  the  Ad- 
ministration for  adopting  after  much 
prodding,  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  for  vigorous  enforoement  of  the 
1899  law. 

without  the  Refuse  Act,  tbe  Administra- 
tion would  still  be  bogged  down  m  lengthy 
procedures  under  the  FWPC  Act  trying  to 
Stop  the  10  mercury  polluters  from  dis- 
charging that  toxic  material  into  our  water- 
ways. Similarly,  the  Justice  Department 
would  not  have  had  an  effective  enforoement 
tool  to  halt  the  discharge  of  cyanide  by  the 
Armoo  Company  Into  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel,  or  to  control  thermal  heat  dis- 
charges planned  by  a  Florida  power  company 
into  Blscayne  Bay.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Oovemment  asserted  that  such  discharges 
would  have  turned  this  national  monument 
established  by  Congress  Into  a  "biological 
desert". 

In  Bumnuury,  I  urge  that  this  committee 
reject  the  suggestions  to  repeal  or  amend 
the  1899  Refuse  Act,  to  transfer  Its  adminis- 
tration to  EPA  at  this  time,  and  to  dele- 
gate tbe  permit  program  to  the  States. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  hold  the  line 
and  Insist  that  this  venerable  statute  be  left 
unscathed. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
Congressman  Vender  Jagt  and  the  laaak 
Walton  League  and  other  pubUc  mterest 
groups  In  strong  support  for  two  very  Im- 
portant features  of  the  Senate  committee's 
bUl. 

The  first  provides  that  waste  treatment 
systems  which  recycle  pollutants  and  reclaim 
water,  such  as  the  land  disposal  approach 
of  the  Musksgon  project  In  Michigan,  be 
given  a  first  priority  in  providing  Federal 
grants  to  finance  such  systems,  and  that 
a  second  priority  be  given  for  those  that 
provide  "tbe  best  avaUabls  treatment"  Ol 
pollutants.  Such  a  priority  system  does  not 
exclude  the  more  conventional  treatment 
systems  If  the  same  results  can  be  achieved 
at  less  cost.  But  It  does  encourage  systems 
which  deal  with  the  question  of  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  wastes.  I  believe  thU  U 
needed.  Moreover,  it  will  help  to  upgrade 
the  goals  of  the  Administration  from  one  of 
secondary  treatment  to  the  drinkmg  water 
concept.  Secondary  treatment,  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  waters,  guarantees  a  continu- 
ing decline  In  water  quaUty. 

Second,  I  support  ths  need  for  a  strong 
citlsen  suits  provision  In  ths  FedsnU  Water 
Pollution  Oontrol  Aet,  Mlehlgan,  Minntrrtti. 
and  Massachusetts  have  adopted  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  Clean  Air  Act  also  has  one.  Citi- 
sen  participation  under  the  Befuas  Aet  has 
stirred  the  Oovemment  Into  action.  Such  a 
provision  to  the  water  pollution  oontrol  law 
is  ths  real  giuirantee  that  the  law  will  work. 
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October  1,  1971 

MHiTTARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
FTiKXlTlEB 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroaNi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Military-In- 
dustrial CtHnplexltles."  appeared  in  the 
February  1971  edition  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 

The  author  of  this  piece,  Charles  Wolf 
Jr..  makes  an  examination  of  the  aspects 
of  the  military -industrial  complex,  sup- 
posedly unique  and  responsible  to  a 
large  degree  for  what  are  assumed  to 
be  inflated  defense  budgets,  and  finds 
that  these  characteristics  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  field  of  military  preparedness 
but  in  fact  exist  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent within  the  health  care  and  edu- 
cational complex. 

For  an  enlightening  comparison  be- 
tween the  military -industrial  complex 
and  the  health  care  and  educational 
complex  this  article  Is  recommended. 

The  article  follows: 

MnJTABT-lMDnSTXIAI.     COIiCPLXXmiS 

(By   Charles   Wolf,   Jr.) 

How  can  one  approach  tbe  question  o< 
the  role  of  the  Military- Indus  trial  Complex 
In  American  life?  What  la  Its  degree  of  In- 
fluence? Charlea  Wolf,  Jr.,  who  dlscuaaas 
the  problem  la  head  of  the  Economics 
Department  at  the  Rand  Corporation.  The 
views  be  expresses  here,  however,  are  bis 
own  and  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  re- 
flecting those  of  Rand  or  the  official  opm- 
ion  or  policy  of  any  of  Its  governmental  or 
private  reaearch  sponsors. 

"Do  we  buy  more  defense  than  we  'need'?" 
Thoee  who,  like  General  David  Shoup,  view 
the  "new  American  militarism"  as  having 
an  insidiously  controlling  grip  throughout 
society,  answer  with  a  resounding  affirma- 
tive. Others,  like  Dean  Acfaeson.  who  feel 
that  the  military-industrial  complex  (MIO) 
is  at  most  a  "marginal"  problem,  are  Inclined 
to  answer  In  the  negative.  How  can  one  use- 
fully approach  this  question,  as  well  as  ac- 
count for  the  widely  divergent  answers  that 
people  give  to  It? 

The  answer  to  the  Initial  question  de- 
pends on  whether  one  thinks  the  national 
decisionmaking  proceas  trenxls  to  misesti- 
mate one  or  more  of  three  variables. 

The  first  variable  oonoems  the  threat,  and 
whether  the  decialon  process  operates  to  bias 
threat  estimates.  If  one  believes  the  threat 
tends  to  be  overestimated,  the  answer  to  the 
Initial  question  is  biased  upward.  Aooord- 
Ingly.  If  the  assumption  previously  under- 
lying U.8.  planning  for  general-purpose 
forces  was  to  prepare  for  2-plus  simultane- 
ous major  contingencies,  a  better  assump- 
tion should  be  1-plvis  simultaneous  contin- 
gencies, or  something  similar,  Instead.  The 
composition  of  threat  estimates  Is,  of  course, 
as  Important  as  tbelr  total  slae.  For  Instanoe, 
the  strategic  threat  may  be  underestimated 
while  the  conventional  threat  Is  overesti- 
mated. The  result  Is  not  one  good  estimate, 
but  two  bad  onee.  Thus,  the  UB.  military 
both  overestimated  and  underestimated  tbe 
Viet  Cong:  including  tanks  and  anti-tank 
weaponry  In  the  equipment  of  UB.  divisions 
In  Vietnam  reflected  an  error  of  the  first 
type;  the  heavy  eaaualttea  repeatedly  In- 
curred by  UB.  troope  on  large-unit  actions, 
due  to  booby  traps  and  land  mlnea,  were  a 
consequence  of  the  second  tyi>e  of  error. 

Lying  behind  the  proper  threat  sstlaate 
are  a  number  of  basic,  and  usually  unss- 
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ammed,  premises.  For  exanqde,  what  premise 
does  one  tOapi  about  the  Interdependenelee 
of  the  estimate,  tbe  decisions  we  make  based 
on  it,  and  tbe  actions  of  others,  both  aBlas 
and  adversaries?  (Are  theee  actions  compen- 
sating, or  are  they  laicely  Independent  dt  our 
own  actions?  Over  what  time  period?)  What 
estimate  i»  pnypts  also  dq>ends  on  how  willing 
one  Is  to  bear  the  rlaks  of  undsrestlmatlng 
rather  than  overestimating. 

The  more  one  views  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Chinese  Pec^e's  Republic  as  implacably  hos- 
tUe  (or  simply  disposed  to  expltdt  any  op- 
portunity for  advantage  against  us  or  our  al- 
lies) ,  the  higher  one  tends  to  assess  the  threat 
and  the  number  of  contingencies  we  should 
be  prepared  for;  henoe,  tb»  more  defense  we 
need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  one  views 
potential  adversarlee  as  behaving  In  compen- 
satory ways — responding  to  whatever  we  do  In 
offsetting  ways — and  the  more  one  fetis  dis- 
posed to  bear  risks,  the  less  defense  we  need. 

A  second  variable  is  tbe  social  (^>portunlty 
costs  associated  with  other  public  (as  well  as 
private)  resource  claims — that  is,  the  benefits 
foregone  from  other  possible  uses  to  which 
military  reeouroes  would  be  put  if  not  ex- 
pended on  defense.  To  tbe  extent  that  pe<^Ie 
believe  that  mUltary  activities  take  resources 
away  from  other  national  programs  (espe- 
cially those  at  home) .  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  assess  the  other  needs  as  ntcxe  oom- 
pemng  than  national  security  needs,  to  this 
extent  people  feel  that  we  buy  more  defense 
than  we  need  or  can  afford.  In  principle,  these 
costs  depend  on  the  output  resulting  from 
using  resources  for  other  purposes.  Whan 
someone  says  that  resources  should,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  goals,  be  devoted  to 
povwty  rather  than  defense,  he  is  implying 
something  about  the  consequences  of  devot- 
ing more  reeourcee  to  the  povwty  problem. 
All  too  frequently,  however,  he  stops  with  tbe 
foregone  Inputs,  and  avoids  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  what  the  output  would  be. 

The  third  variable  concerns  the  efficiency 
of  defense  production.  In  this  case,  we  take 
as  given  the  need  or  denMtnd  for  military  ac- 
tlvlUes.  We  then  ask  whether  there  are  char- 
aeterlstlcs  of  the  MIO  that  Inflate  the  costs 
of  producing  defense  services — ^for  examine.  In 
the  weapons  acquisition  process,  in  the  way 
we  nMui  and  operate  bases,  i>erbi4>s  in  the 
way  we  tend  to  flgbt  unconventional  wars  In 
a  conventional  manner?  (If  demand  is  rela- 
tively inelastic,  higher  unit  ooets  will  Increase 
tbe  amount  expended  on  defense.) 

In  other  words,  while  the  Orst  variable  con- 
cerns whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  armed 
servloes,  the  Oongrees,  defense  Indtistry,  and 
the  defense  research  oommunlty  tend  to  In- 
flate demand  (In  relation  to  other  Timw^^w^^] 
needs) ,  the  third  varlaUe  concerns  the  effect 
of  the  MIO  In  Inflating  the  cost  ot  meeting 
any  given  demand.  Underestimates  of  social 
opportunity  costs  can  affect  both  demand  and 
supply. 

IOC  CHAXAcnaisncs 

Next,  consider  characteristics  of  the  MIC 
which  people  have  in  mind  when  they  con- 
tend that  some  of  these  variables  tend  to  be 
miseetimated,  and  henoe  that  we  buy  more 
defense  than  we  need  or  can  afford.  These 
characteristics  are  preeximed  to  be  unique 
to  the  MIO,  or  to  differ  In  substantial  de^ee 
from  thoee  which  are  associated  with  other 
industrial   complexes    (OIOs). 

What  are  theee  characterlstlos  and  how  do 
they  affect  the  variables  of  the  model? 

I.  Secrecy  Is  one  such  characteristic.  Itte 
demand  for  defense  ts  exaggerated,  it  is 
argued,  because  those  with  aooeas  to  secret 
information  are  part  of  the  MIC  and  so  are 
biased  on  the  side  of  higher  threat  estlmatee. 
UnavaUahUlty  of  classified  information  also 
proteots  Inefficleney  In  the  production  and 
operation  of  forees  and  aystema.  and  prsvants 
careful  oomparlson  of  the  returns  from  de- 
fsnss  with  those  from  other  puMlc  seotcr 
aetlvltlas. 
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a.  The  complexity  of  weapons  systems 
makes  tt  additionally  difficult  for  the  out- 
sider to  Judge  whether  a  system  Is  being  pro- 
duced or  employed  efficiently,  or  whether  a 
proposed  system  1*  needed  at  aU. 

3.  Suppcnrted  by  secrecy  and  complexity  Is 
the  supposed  absence  of  countervailing  forces 
to  oppose  or  oohtrol  tbe  MIC.  As  a  result,  ex- 
aggerated estimates  of  the  threat  and  in- 
flated production  costs  are  insufficiently 
challenged,  and  nondefense  uses  or  reeourcee 
get  inadequately  represented  as  ccxnpetlng 
claimants  for  defense  resources. 

4.  Related  to  the  abeenoe  or  weakness  of 
countervailing  forces  is  the  oontentlon  that 
the  MIC  Is  riddled  with  oonfilcts  of  Intersst. 
Those  who  determine  the  demand  (e.g.,  the 
military  services,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, defense  Intellectuals)  are  In,  or  at 
a  later  time  acquire,  a  position  also  to  bene- 
fit from  higher  costs  In  meeting  that  de- 
mand. Both  demand  and  supply  can  be  biased 
upward  as  a  result. 

5.  The  appeal  which  can  be  made  to  pa- 
triotism and  national  tradition  Is  another 
charactertstic  that  puUtlvely  strengthens 
the  MIC's  hand  In  overestimating  threata, 
inflating  production  costs  and  underestimat- 
ing social  costs.  Consider  the  familiar  belief 
that  we  can  "afford"  whatever  national  se- 
curity expenditures  we  "need";  that  "nothing 
is  too  good  for  ovir  fighting  men." 

6.  The  scale  of  defense  spending  is  also  a 
relevant  characteristic.  Since  the  magnitudes 
involved  are  so  huge,  additions  to  them  may 
be  more  easily  obscured.  And  when  defense 
expenditures  are  Increased  in  wartime,  the 
urgency  of  the  clrcumstanoee  and  tbe  pace 
at  which  the  additions  occur  are  often  so 
pressing  that  circumspection  and  Independ- 
ent review  may  go  by  the  boctfd. 

7.  Institutional  rigidity  Is  advanced  as  a 
final  perverse  characteristic  of  the  military. 
The  "go-by-the-manual"  syndronye  tends  to 
Impede  innovation  and  adaptation.  Sub- 
stantial Inefficiencies  and  Increased  costs  are 
likely  to  result. 

AM    EV&LIIATIOM 

Let  us  consider  these  characteristics  In 
turn  to  see  how  each  bears  on  tbe  original 
question.  Most  of  tbe  seven  attributes  are 
not  \inique  to  the  MIC.  They  apply  equaUy, 
or  with  greater  force,  to  other  complexes. 
especially  liealth  care  and  education — ^tbe 
two  from  which  I  will  draw  most  of  my  ex- 
amples. But  m  part  the  argunaent  Is  m- 
tended  simply  to  establish  a  bsncbmark.  If, 
as  Is  sometimes  suggested,  the  defense  budg- 
et is  "out-of-control,"  we  need  to  know 
whether  that  is  because  these  characterlsttes 
apply  to  the  MIO  uniquely,  or  to  an  egre- 
gious extent.  If  they  4lont.  then  we  cant  use 
this  benchmaik  as  ths  sxplanatlon.  or  else 
we  have  to  accept  an  equal  presun^ytloo 
that  OICs  are  out  of  oontrol  too. 

Secrecy  is  one  characteristic  that  appllea 
uniquely  to  defense  questions.  Even  here, 
however,  the  extent  to  which  this  diaracter- 
Istlc  prevents  scrutiny  and  oontrol  may  be 
exaggerated.  Anyone  who  investa  a  modest 
amount  of  tinM  in  reviewing  the  Defenss 
Secretary's  annual  posture  statemmt  has 
aooees  to  a  great  deal  of  relevant  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  Judgments  about 
strategy  and  weapons  systems  choiesa.  Ito 
some  extent,  classifioation  la  an  impediment 
to  fuU  dlaoloaurs.  But  the  extent  to  which 
this  restricts  discussion  Is  muoh  exacger» 
ated.  Muoh  of  the  ralsvant  information  on 
threats  and  systems,  and  on  ths  unesrtaln- 
tles  surrounding  them,  is  openly  avaOable 
(as  suggested  by  the  rsoent  pubUo  debate 
on  the  88-9).  Nonethelees.  I  would  agree 
that  more  Information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  ralss  tbe  level  cf  public  undarstando 
Ing  and  discussion,  and  that  the  eomnnuU- 
catlons  media,  as  well  as  other  Instltutloiia. 
can  do  a  far  better  job  of  prseenting  the 
available  Information  than  they  have  la  the 
past.  <IneldantaUy.  ssersey  ean  laad  to  uiw 
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demtlmates,  u  well  m  overMtlnuitfls,  or 
ttire»ts.  Conddcr  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
fore World  Wer  n.  or  the  United  SUtee  be- 
fore Pearl  B»rbot.) 

The  oomplexlt  J  of  def  eiue  mattera  poeea  a 
further  oisstaele  to  Intelligent  and  public 
judgmenta.  But  la  thla  obstacle  any  greater 
than  what  we  oonfront  in  education?  For 
example,  the  Ooleman  report  suggected  some 
of  theae  oomplexltlea  when  it  pointed  out 
that  expenditures'  aohools  and  on  teachers' 
salaries,  or  on  changeB  In  class  size,  or  on 
changing  student-teacher  ratloe,  did  not 
seem  to  affect  educational  ijerformance  (U.S. 
National  Center  for  Educational  8t«tlatlca, 
1940).  Notwithstanding  Tarlous  criticisms 
directed  against  the  study,  Coleman's  major 
results,  by  and  large,  have  stood  up  remark- 
ably well.  Bllllona  of  doUara  aiul  words  are 
expended  on  programs  and  arguments  in 
this  field  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
What  Inputs  are  likely  to  be  effective  In 
raising  educational  performance.  Are  these 
Issues  really  any  leas  complex,  or  better 
understood  than,  for  example,  those  that  re- 
late to  the  vulnerability  of  land-based  or 
sea-based  missiles,  or  to  the  case  for  (or 
against)  providing  a  "thin"  ABM  but  not  a 
•nhtok-  one? 

Next,  consider  the  cMitentlon  about  a  lack 
of  countervailing  forces  to  check  the  MIC. 
In  fact,  there  are  numerous  and  strong 
countervaiences.  For  example,  analytical 
oountervalences  (systems  analysis,  plannlng- 
programmlng-and-budgetlng  systems,  and 
other  means  of  analyzing  costs  In  relation 
to  effectiveness)  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tensively and  effectively  applied  In  the  mili- 
tary sector  than  In  any  other  public  activity. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  health  and  edu- 
cation approaching  the  application  of  theae 
techniques  to  the  defenae  sector.  Wlthotit 
slighting  the  technical  dlfBculttes  Involved 
In  such  new  applications,  and  without  ex- 
aggerating the  results  already  attained  In 
defense.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  political  and 
organizational  oppositions  to  applying  these 
techniques  of  budget  control  and  resource 
management  has  been  much  more  severe  in 
health  and  education  than  In  defenae. 

The  same  appllee  when  one  looks  at  other 
countervaiences.  Groups  and  Individuals  In 
Congress.  In  the  media,  in  the  academy,  and 
In  public  life  that  dispute  and  control  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  powerful,  active  and 
visible.  Opponents  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  teachers'  unions,  fvith 
the  knowledge  and  organissatlon  to  argue 
effectively  for  coat  reduction,  for  improve- 
ments in  quality,  and  for  Institutional  and 
technological  innovation,  are  rare  and  their 
arguments  usually  shortlived — in  Congress 
or  among  the  public  generally. 

Concerning  conflict-of-interest  problems 
within  the  MIC  (for  example.  In  connection 
with  the  a,(XX)  retired  military  officers  who 
are  employed  In  executive  positions  in  de- 
fense industry) ,  one  should  note  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  problem  In  the  health-care 
industry.  For  example,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  often  been  bard-pressed 
to  And  panel  members  to  decide  on  research 
allocations  in  a  particular  field  who  woiild 
not  thematives  be  in  a  position  to  benefit, 
or  to  have  their  institutions,  students  or  col- 
leaguaa  benefit,  from  siieh  alloeatlona.  Pan- 
eling does  In  fact  often  come  close  to  con- 
flicts of  interest,  with  attempts  made  to  re- 
lieve the  problems  by  such  unsatisfactory 
devices  as  having  a  panel  member  leave  the 
room  when  a  grant  to  his  institution  is  con- 
sidered, or  using  foreign  panel   members. 

Now  consider  the  notion  I  discussed  in 
connection  with  patriotism  and  nationalism 
that  "nothing  la  too  good  for  our  men."  In 
the  health-care  industry,  conventional  wis- 
dom tends  to  justify  Increased  costs  in  much 
the  same  way  that  Inefllctenctes  are  pro- 
tected In  defenae  matters.  Again,  "nothing  U 
too  good."  Drastically  eacalatlng  cocU,  with 
quite  ambiguous  effeeta  on  the  quality  of 
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output,  tend  to  rasult.  Indeed,  both  health 
and  education  have  been  such  sacred  cows, 
with  the  purposes  they  serve  so  highly 
valued,  that  even  raising  the  question  of  In- 
eflldency  Is  regarded  as  crass  and  unfeeling. 

Oonatder  next  the  point  about  Institution- 
al rigidity  in  the  military  tending  to  Inflate 
costs  through  Inefllcleney.  By  way  of  oom- 
parlson.  the  educational  system  has  always 
cqMrated  so  as  to  prevent  or  itwpedtf'  differ- 
entiation of  teachers'  salaries  aooordlng  to 
market  value.  Thus,  the  coats  of  getting  bet- 
ter mathematics  and  science  teachers  In  high 
school  are  enormously  Inflated,  because  sal- 
ary levels  that  would  enable  the  schools  to 
compete  for  these  skills  have  to  be  extended 
to  teachers  of  pby&ical  education,  home  eco- 
nomics and  history  as  well.  (Incidentally, 
although  the  point  U  not  "secret,"  Is  It  well 
known  to  the  public?)  More  particulcu^ly. 
this  costly  institutional  rigidity  results  from 
the  inertia  of  school  administrators,  as  well 
as  the  political  power  of  teachers'  unions.  As 
a  barrier  to  innovation  in  health  care,  the 
institutional  rigidity  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  no  leas  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  (for  example.  In  its  opposition  to 
large-scale  expcuislon  of  group  practice,  pre- 
paid comprehensive  medical  care  programs 
like  the  Kaiser  Foundation,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  paramedical  for  medical  personnel) 
than  is  the  professional  military  in  its  in- 
sistence that  war  be  played  by  the  (last) 
book,  almost  irrespective  of  changed  circum- 
stances, as  in  Vietnam. 

Or  consider  the  effect  of  institutional  in- 
ertia on  the  introduction  of  new  technology. 
Here  the  education  industry  is  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  from  the  military  services:  techno- 
logical innovations  (such  as  computer  as- 
sisted instruction,  or  automated  record- 
keeping and  infornuttlon  retrieval  systems) 
have  been  painfully  slow  in  developing.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  military  services,  which 
sormetlmes  latch  onto  the  newest  technology 
almost  regardless  of  its  effectiveness.  In  both 
cases  the  effect  is  Increased  costs.  Moreover, 
this  malpractice  cannot  be  extenuated  In 
education  by  one  of  the  serious  impediments 
to  efflclency  In  the  military:  the  fact  that 
reliable  testing  procedures  for  new  systems 
can  only  be  provided  in  war  time. 

TunUnc  flnally  to  aoale,  tb»  budget  tor  the 
Dapartmetvt  oS  Health,  Bducatton,  and  Wrt- 
fare  la  nearly  $M  btUlon  for  flsoal  year  1071 
($38  billloci  is  for  health  and  education) .  The 
defense  bu<^et  Is  larger  ($72  billion),  al- 
though this  figure  has  oome  down  by  $7  bll- 
lioQ  in  two  years  (and  oonstdacably  mors 
than  that  In  real  terms  due  to  price  Infla- 
tion) .  In  fact,  as  a  proportion  of  federal  ex- 
penditures (36  per  cent) .  and  as  a  proportion 
of  ONP  (seven  per  cent),  defenae  expendl- 
txires  are  now  at  their  lowest  shares  in  30 
years. 

Of  couxse,  defense  te  still  awfuUy  larffs.  Tec 
if  one  adds  state  and  local  expen<Ufturss  In 
health  and  education  (another  MO  billloo) 
to  the  federal  flgurea  mentioned  above,  the 
total  amount  exceeds  the  deifense  budget.  Kx- 
pendlturea  on  health  care  atone  run  to  about 
$50  billion  annually  of  which  more  than  SO 
per  cent  Is  pubUc  expenditure.  The  education 
Industry  entails  aontial  outlays  of  about  $00 
button,  three-quarters  of  which  Is  public  ex- 
penditures. In  their  extensive  Intecmctlona 
wttti  the  public  sector  at  aU  levels,  both  of 
these  complex  industries  are  highly  orga- 
nized, politicized,  and  influential.  While  their 
efforu  are  noit  as  oentraUzad  at  the  federal 
level,  particularly  in  the  case  of  education,  as 
those  of  the  MIOs,  this  dlffsranoe  entails  dla- 
advaotacas,  as  weU  as  advantafsa,  froax  tlie 
standpoint  of  public  awariof  and  ooottol. 

So  the  military  Is  huge,  and  demanding  of 
public  scrutiny  and  eootrol.  But  the  scale 
protolem  is  not  fundamsntally  dlffacwnt  from 
tbatoftheOIOB. 

On*  of  the  Dumatouf  complnltl«  about 
the  MIC  is  that  it  is  surely  not  the  sole  of- 
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feEuSar  ncr.  probaMy.  ItM  won*.  And  If  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  we  spend 
too  much  on  defense  remains  rtuslve.  the 
facta  are  that  these  expeodttures  are  oon- 
troUAd  raUttvaly  severely  and  ttiat  tb»  totali 
are  already  aharply  reduced  and  will  prolMbly 
be  more  so. 


BICENTENNIAL  MEDAL 
COMPETITION 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or  PXirNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Frank- 
lin Mint,  world's  largest  private  mint, 
which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  recently  announced  an  out- 
standing competition  for  the  designing 
of  bicentennial  commemorative  medals 
In  all  50  States,  with  prizes  totaling 
$500,000.  This  announcement  was  made 
in  August  by  Joseph  M.  Segel,  president 
of  the  company  at  the  New  York  Ci^ 
premiere  of  the  new  documentary  film 
"Of  Art  and  Mining." 

BlLSMTXMirlAI.    MXDAL    COMPXTTnOir 

Artists  in  each  state  wlU  be  invited  to  de- 
sign a  Bicentennial  medal  commemorating 
their  state's  contributions  to  the  heritage  of 
the  nation.  There  will  be  $10,000  in  prlas 
money  for  each  state  oon^Mtltlon:  flnt 
prise — $8,000.  second  prlae — tafiOO.  third 
prize — $1,600,  fourth  prize — $1,000.  The  total 
prize  fund  of  $000,000  is  the  largest  amount 
ever  offered  In  an  art  competition  in  ths 
United  States. 

Actually,  the  Investment  in  the  program 
by  the  Franklin  Mint  wUI  be  at  least  one 
million  dollars.  In  a  telephone  interview  with 
USA-200.  Segel  said  the  company  has  budg- 
eted an  additional  $500,000  for  nationwide 
promotion  and  advertising  In  support  of  the 
60  contests. 

State  Bicentennial  Commissions  have  been 
invited  to  co-sponsor  the  competition  In 
each  state,  and  Judging  of  the  design  entries 
will  be  done  by  state  panels  in  cooperation 
with  a  national  advisory  panel  of  distin- 
guished artists  and  art  experta.  In  states 
which  elect  to  cosponsor  the  program,  the 
Franklin  Mint  wUl  defer  to  the  Oovemor  or 
State  Bicentennial  Commission  in  appointing 
a  panel  of  Judgea. 

Under  varying  plans  on  endorsement  of 
co-sponaorshlp.  Segel  told  USA-200,  it  wlU 
be  passible  for  the  individual  state  to  receive 
royalties  of  10  to  SO  per  cent  generated  by 
the  public  aale  of  the  medals,  for  use  in  sup- 
porting other  state  Bicentennial  programa. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  royalties  likely 
to  be  generated  for  distribution  among  par- 
tleipatlng  State  Bicentennial  Commlaslona, 
Segel  said,  would  be  one  million  doUara,  with 
the  potential  being  considerably  higher. 

The  fifty  state  competitions,  to  nin  con> 
currently,  are  scheduled  to  open  in  January 
1073  and  dose  on  March  81.  1073.  Segel  said 
he  antlolpated  that  first  edition  proofa  of  the 
complete  SO-msdal  set  would  be  available  by 
the  end  of  September  1073.  There  would  b« 
later  mint  editions  and  possibly  other  edi- 
tions sponsored  t>y  various  statee. 

The  unique  opportunity  afforded  art- 
iBts,  the  commemorative  value  of  the 
completed  medals  and  the  prospect  of 
substantial  royalties  for  use  In  other  bi- 
centennial activities,  makes  this  a  sli^iifl- 
cant  act  of  support  and  commitment  to 
the  bicentennial  which  I  feel  should  be  of 
interest  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 
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EAST  PAKISTANI  REFDOEES 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   KASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
important  and  significant  statement 
made  by  the  25  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
who  make  up  the  administrative  board 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

On  September  16.  1971,  this  group  of 
prelates  called  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  to  "take  the  leadership"  in 
promoting  a  massive  International  relief 
program  for  East  Pakistani  refugees  by 
pledging  at  least  $300  million  to  that 
effort. 

The  statement  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  follows: 
Bishops'  Board  Ubqks  Massivx  Rkuxt  Ettobt 
roR  Pakistan  Retugkes 
Washinoton,  Sept.  15. — The  Administrative 
Board  of  the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
ence today  (September  16)  called  on  the 
President  and  Congress  to  "take  the  leader- 
ship" in  promoting  a  massive  international 
relief  program  for  East  Pakistani  refugees. 

The  board,  composed  of  25  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  from  around  the  country,  said  the 
US.  government  should  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  foreign  governments  to 
mount  a  relief  effort  totaling  at  least  $1 
billion. 

It  urged  the  .U.S.  to  "set  an  example"  by 
pledging  at  least  $300  million  to  the  effort. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  Is  the  na- 
tional-level action  agency  of  the  Catholic 
Church  In  this  country.  Pollowlng  is  the 
statement  of  the  Administrative  Board, 
which  met  here  this  week: 
'■statement 

"In  an  age  that  has  witnessed  more  than 
ns  share  of  tragedies  that  have  darkened 
the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people,  there  is  probably  none  more  tragic 
than  the  plight  of  the  millions  of  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  who  have  fled  into  India 
to  save,  if  poesible,  the  lives  of  themselves 
and  their  families.  No  one  can  offer  an  exact 
figure  on  the  number  of  refugees  who  have 
already  fled,  but  It  is  now  being  variously 
estimated  at  between  seven  to  ten  million, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  exodus.  It  is  said 
that  even  at  this  moment,  26  to  40  tho\i8and 
refugees  cross  the  border  each  day.  In  Its 
concern  for  the  East  Pakistani  reftigees.  the 
world  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  also 
that  many  thousands  of  their  fellow  country- 
men are  still  suffering  from  the  cyclone  which 
devastated  their  land  late  last  year.  Kfforte 
to  come  to  their  assistance,  more  particularly 
to  provide  for  their  rehabilitation,  were  more 
or  less  suspended  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
tragedy  and  it  Is  only  recently  that  they 
have  been  partially  reatuned. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  news  media 
to  adequately  portray  the  plight  of  the  refu- 
gees. Having  arrived  with  barely  the  clothes 
on  their  backs,  without  food  or  shaltar,  they 
have  found  their  way  into  hundreds  of  refu- 
gee camps.  The  Indian  Government,  with 
funds  from  a  number  of  other  governments, 
including  our  own  United  Statee,  and  the 
assistance  of  International  and  national  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies,  U  feeding 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  on  a  minimum 
sustaining  diet  and  is  providing  them  with 
at  least  inake-$hin  sbeltsr  from  ths  boat 
and  rain.  Nevertheless,  there  are  literally 
thousands,  who  because  of  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facUIUes  and  the  relattve  soarolty  of 
supplies,  for  whom  death  seems  to  be  the 
only  Mcap*  from  tbsir  suffwinf.  On*  ifiM 
worker,  when  asked  what  tbsy  nsadsd  most. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

repUed  without  hesiteUon,  'Crematoria.'  It 
seems  almost  miraculous  that  a  plague  haa 
not  already  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others. 

"It  Is  agreed  amongst  all  who  represent  the 
agencies  which  are  struggling  to  meet  this 
situation  that,  unlass  a  relief  effort  is 
mounted  on  a  gigantic  acale  than  that  which 
is  presently  going  on,  no  hope  whatever  can 
be  held  out  for  hundreda  of  thousanda  of 
those  who  are  alread  y  suffering  so  tragically. 
"The  Bishops  who  oomprlas  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  ci  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  oonadoits  oX  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  through  the  relief  program  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  UB.  which  U  carried  on  under 
the  ausptcea  of  their  Catholic  Belief  Services, 
are  keenly  aware  and  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Meeting  this  week  in 
our  nation's  capitol,  they  tuge  our  President, 
the  Administrative  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment and  our  Coctgress  to  take  the  leadership 
in  promoting  a  much  broader  international 
relief  program. 

"Our  government  shoxild  aak  the  United 
Nations  and  the  more  favored  nations  of  the 
world  to  mount  a  program  of  relief,  to  be 
administered  by  the  United  Nations,  that 
would  have  a  value  of  at  least  one  billion  dol- 
lars to  which  the  United  States  would  set 
an  example  by  pledging  at  least  $300  million. 
These  monies  would  t>e  added  to  those  al- 
ready pledged  by  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment and  others  to  make  available  the  ships 
and  airplanes  needed  to  get  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  those  parts  of  India  where  refu- 
gees are  temix>rarUy  settled  and  to  East  Pak- 
istan. Nothing  Bhould  be  q>ared  and  no  polit- 
ical considerations  should  stand  In  the  way 
of  getting  aid  to  both  of  these  groups. 

"An  international  approach  of  this  type 
would  not  only  provide  the  Immediate  needs 
for  the  refugees,  but  could  cope  with  their 
long  term  needs  and  their  rehabllitetion  as 
distinct  from  the  immediate  need  for  sur- 
vival. There  is  plentiful  evidence  pointing  to 
the  certainty  of  wideq>read  famine  in  Bast 
Pakistan  by  October.  Food  must  be  sui^Ued 
on  a  massive  scale  directly  to  the  rural  areas 
of  East  Paklsten  on  a  pcHltically  neutral 
basis.  This  should  be  accomplished  through  a 
greatly  augmented  United  Nations  staff  with 
a  specific  mandate  and  adequate  facilities  for 
effective  action.  In  order  to  facUitete  this 
massive  movement  of  food  and  suppliea,  we 
urge  the  Government  of  Pakistan  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Bangla  Daah  movement  to  co- 
operate fully  with  this  emengency  humani- 
tarian program. 

"The  Administrative  Board  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  appeals  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
in  partictilar  to  uae  their  influence  as 
religious  leaders  to  have  their  gov«7imento 
Join  In  this  kind  of  an  international  project." 
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recreated  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  win  for  it  universal  respect. 

Deep^  committed  to  the  ideals  which 
have  made  America  great,  relentless  In 
his  opposition  .to  every  alien  ideoloey. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  come  to  symboUae 
something  fundamental  in  our  natkmal 
Ufe.  His  abilities,  his  unshakable  loyalty, 
Ms  selfless  dedication,  and  the  sterling 
example  of  his  personal  and  pul^c  life 
have  been  a  continuing  inspiratloii  to 
millions  in  the  ongoing  war  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  subversion.  As  a  result 
of  his  diligent  efforts  and  his  intelligent 
application  of  his  professiansJ  arts  in 
the  service  of  crime  detection  and  crime 
prevention,  all  our  people  are  able  to 
sleep  with  a  greater  degree  of  safety.  The 
freedoms  which  we  cherish  can  only 
be  maintained  by  ceaseless  vlgHance,  a 
truth  which  he  has  alwajrs  understood. 
In  honoring  him,  we  are  honoring  a 
priceless  part  of  our  common  American 
heritage,  a  heritage  which  he  has  served 
and,  with  God's  help  will  continue  to 
serve  faithfully  and  well. 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  J.  EDOAR  HOOVER 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUaVNSKl 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  years  the  United  States  will  observe 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
I  suppose  that  we  as  a  nation  have  ex- 
perienced no  more  troubled  era  than 
that  through  which  we  have  pesiied  In 
this  century.  It  is  sobering  to  reflect  that 
the  public  career  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
coincided  with  some  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging decades  in  our  history,  years  of 
trial  and  of  triumph.  Through  them  all. 
he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength,  a  man 
of  fierce  Integrity,  sheer  leaden^  has 


WHAT  UJ3.  MONEY  AND  THE  "NEW" 
HUMANISM  HAVE  BOUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uoxnsujUK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRS8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IMP. 
our  international  beggars,  have  now  used 
our  money  and  intellectual  leadership  to 
become  (testroyers.  They  now  bruenly 
meet  like  a  flock  of  vultures  preying  over 
the  carcass  to  tell  their  benefactors,  that 
is.  the  American  people,  how  we  must  run 
our  mmetary  affairs. 

But.  seemingly,  possibly  since  we  do 
not  have  enough  gold  to  pay  off  our 
lOU's,  the  IMF  bankers  are  talking 
themselves  into  another  siibstitute  for 
gold  called  paper  gcdd  or  SOR's. 

Since  the  international  bankers  all 
profess  that  gold  is  an  archaic  sjrmbol 
of  the  past  and  no  longer  has  any  sig- 
nificance to  wealth  nor  is  a  desired  ob- 
ject in  the  international  field,  then  there 
remains  no  reason  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
cans f  nxn  owning  and  possessing  gold. 

Since  the  IMP  people  have  progressed 
beyond  gold,  then  there  is  do  longer  any 
reason  for  a  law  by  this  Congress  to  jvo- 
hibit  those  private  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  attained  the  intelligence  level  to 
the  IMF  crowd  from  owning  gold,  if  for 
no  other  reastm  than  a  ke^xake. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  I  had  long 
felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  deny  Americans 
the  right  to  own  gold:  and  since  bdng  in 
Congress,  I  have  rq?eatedly  introduced 
lecislatloa  in  every  term  to  give  Ameri- 
cans this  right 

I  Include  a  related  news  dlnitng  and 
the  text  of  my  gold  ownership  bill.  HJl. 
353  and  my  bill  H.R.  352,  and  urge 
their  immediate  consideration  and  adQp> 

UOQ. 

The  material  follows: 


OP  Cams  Dkm 


PeoiwT 


(By  Lee  U.  Oohn) 
A  resolution  demanding  prosapt 
msnt  of  tbs  aaoMflaiT  and  trade  ertsli;  ptm 
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mamaaa»a.t  toward  lonf-mig*  reform  of  tb« 
woild's  nnancta]  ■ystem.  has  baan  approred 
•t  tba  Intematloiukl  UonaUry  Fund  maetlng. 

Altlunigb  tha  reoolutton— approvad  utiAni- 
motnly  by  tba  QtytntUKtton'a  exeeutlTe  di- 
raetora  yaatarday — plna  down  no  dataUa  and 
naolTaa  no  laniaa  of  aulaaUnce,  It  la  stronger 
and  mora  ipacUlo  than  osual  for  tba  tMT. 

aouroaa  at  tba  maattng  pradlctad  ttae  ras- 
olutton'a  tODa  of  lusancy  wlU  puab  tbe  United 
Stataa  and  tba  otbar  major  powers  into 
negotiating  oompromlaea  to  end  the  crlala, 
wblcb  the  axeeutlve  dlractoia  warned  "con- 
tatna  the  dangers  of  InatabUlty  and  dls- 
ardar." 

Beyond  tba  tmrnartlate  aUia,  a  oonaanaus 
appeared  to  be  emerging  for  a  new  monetary 
system  downgrading  tbe  role  of  tha  dollar. 

SHzrr  raoic  doixab  sxkm 

Finance  ministers  of  leading  nations.  In 
spaeebaa  yesterday,  propoead  a  gradual  ahlft 
away  from  reliance  on  debars  as  monetary 
reaerrea  to  tbe  uae  of  apaclal  drawing  rights — 
artmclal  raBcrves  Issued  by  tba  IMF — for 
thatpurpoae. 

Tbe  most  detailed  proposala  were  presented 
by  Anthony  Barber.  Britain's  chanoellor  of 
tbe  exchequer.  He  waa  supported  In  Tarylng 
degreee  by  many  of  the  other  speakers,  In- 
cluding the  finance  ministers  of  France. 
Italy,  Ji^jan  and  Canada.  No  one  spoke  In 
opposition. 

XJJB.  otBclala  reacted  favorably  to  the  thrust 
of  theee  propoaals  although  they  did  not 
commit  themartTee. 

The  executive  directors  who  approved  the 
reeolutlon  on  negotiations  are  the  perma- 
nent repi  eeentatlvea  of  tbe  ntember  nations 
at  the  IMF.  Formal  adoption  of  the  reeolu- 
tlon by  the  IMF  governors — finance  ministers 
and  central  bankers  of  the  118  members — is 
certain  at  Friday's  concluding  session  of  the 
organization's  annual  Joint  meeting  with 
the  World  Bank. 

To  settle  the  Immediate  crisis,  the  reso- 
lution calls  on  members  to  "collaborate  .  .  . 
as  promptly  as  paaslble"  to  establish  new 
currency  values  and  to  reduce  "restrictive 
trade  and  exchange  practices." 

■lOAD    LAKOXTAOK 

It  also  urges  "a  reversal  of  the  tendency 
In  present  circumstances  to  maintain  and 
extend  restrlettve  trade  and  (currency)  ex- 
change practloes,"  and  "satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  settlement  of  international 
transaetlona" — a  reference  to  convertibility 
of  eurrenctea. 

Tbe  language  Is  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
negotiating  positions  of  the  United  Bt»tea 
and  leading  foreign  ooontrlea. 

VS.  officials  want  the  others  to  raise  the 
value  or  their  cnrrenclea  to  give  American 
goods  a  competitive  advantage  in  world 
trade.  In  addition,  the  United  States  wanta 
a  reduction  of  foreign  ta«de  barriers  and  In- 
creased foreign  contributions  to  mutual  de- 
fense costs. 

Only  then  does  the  United  States  intend 
to  remove  the  10  percent  Import-surcharge— 
additional  tariff — Imposed  on  imports  by 
Presldezkt  NUon. 

OSVALTTATUnr    AaXB> 

The  other  countries  want  the  United  States 
to  remove  the  surcharge  as  soon  as  agreenaent 
Is  rsachad  on  naw  ourreocy  valuea,  laavlag 
the  Issues  of  trade  barriers  and  defense  casta 
for  later  negoCUttoo.  They  also  inslat  that 
the  UnMed  Stataa  Join  In  tha  reallgnmaot  ot 
currendas  by  directly  devaluing  the  dollar 
through  an  Inereaae  In  the  MS-an-ounoe  of- 
ficial price  of  gold. 

There  la  no  reference  In  the  reeolutlon  to 
defense  ooau.  bacauaa  this  Is  outside  the 
IMF's  Jurisdiction.  All  the  ottter  Issnaa  ai« 
plaoed  on  the  navoUatlng  taMe  by  tha  rsao* 
luUon. 

The  references  to  restrlcUve  trade  prac- 
tices, for  exampto.  oan  be  Intarpreted  to  cover 
the  U.8.  Import  surcharge,  or  foreign  trade 
barriers    against   American    goods,   or    both. 
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A  VA.  oOolal  said  tha  raaolutlan'a  "Stodlad  allusion  to  the  preaent  system.  In  which  UjB. 


ambiguity  protaeta  ow  pastttoo."  a*  mia  m 
tba  positions  ot  other  oountrlas.  He  aald  H 
glvaa  tha  nagotlatars  a  free  hand,  while  set- 
ting the  general  dlraotlan  and  dssnandlng 
that  they  work  out  a  soluMon  pttxnptly. 

mnoTiATioin  aumuuu) 

Deputy  flnaaoa  ministers  of  the  10  leading 
non-Oommunlst  nattoos  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin substantive  negotlatlaas  in  mld-Ootober. 
U  they  ipragress.  the  flnanoe  ministers  wlU 
meet  in  November,  with  the  hope  of  settling 
the  crisis  by  year  and. 

UJ9.  and  foreign  officials  agreed  that  the 
gloom  and  acrimony  a<  last  week  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  formal  speeches  and  private 
discussions  diiring  the  IMF  meeting.  But  they 
cautioned  that  hard  bargaining  lies  ahead. 

Beyood  the  immediate  crisis,  tiM  resolution 
calls  for  aooelerated  studies  on  basic  reform 
of  the  monetary  system,  a  subject  that  has 
dragged  on  for  years.  The  crisis  has  oonvlnoed 
most  countries  that  the  system  must  be  over- 
hauled to  prevent  a  breakdown  of  world 
trade.  Investment  and  aid. 

The  resolution  asks  the  executive  directors 
to  recommend  reforms  "without  delay,"  pre- 
sumably so  that  the  IMF  charter  can  be 
an^nded  at  next  year's  meeting,  or  perhaps 
to  allow  interim  changes  of  the  rules  even 
sooner. 

DXTAELS    OF   STtTDT 

The  reform  study  is  to  Include  "all  aspects 
of  the  international  monetary  system.  In- 
cluding the  role  of  reserve  currencies,  gold 
and  special  drawing  rights,  oonvertlblllty, 
the  provlsloDs  of  the  (IMF  charter)  with  re- 
spect to  exchange  ratee  and  the  problems 
caused  by  destabilizing  capital  movecnents." 

Speakers  yesterday  ouUlned  the  probable 
direction  of  reform,  with  their  proposals  for 
a  shift  from  dollars  to  special  drawing  rights 
as  monetary  reserves. 

The  IMF  began  to  Isaue  special  drawing 
righU  (SDR)  lu  1009  to  supplement  dollars 
and  gold  In  monetary  reserves.  Oountries 
need  reserves  to  settle  balance  of  payments 
deficits  and  to  support  the  value  of  their 
currencies. 

SDB  A  MAIN  ASSrr 

As  discussed  by  Barber  and  the  others,  the 
new  system  would  greatly  enlarge  the  role  of 
SDBs,  which  have  been  nicknamed  paper 
gold.  The  role  at  tbe  dollar  would  be  limited 
primarily  to  ocHnmerclal  tranaactlons  and  use 
for  government  Intervwitlon  In  currency 
markets. 

This  curtailed  nde  for  the  dollar  would 
reduce  the  dominance  of  the  United  States 
in  tbe  world  economy,  and  would  enforce 
discipline  on  the  UJS.  balance  of  payments. 
It  no  longer  would  be  so  easy  to  spend  and 
Invest  more  abroad  than  could  be  earned 
from  foreign  sources,  because  other  oountries 
would  not  need  to  accunMilate  so  many  dol- 
lars in  their  reserves. 

However,  there  might  not  be  much  effect 
on  the  economic  situation  of  average  Ameri- 
cans. 

"The  SDR  could  become  the  n»»it>  aaeet 
In  which  coimtrles  hold  their  reeerves,"  Bar- 
ber said.  "EventtuOly — It  would  no  doubt 
take  time — ^the  SOB.  could  become  the  major 
element,  with  currency  holding  largely  con- 
fined to  working  balances." 

Barber  Implied  that  the  IMF  could  evolve 
into  a  world  oentral  bank.  Be  said  the  SDR 
system  would  require  "the  ocntrolled  crea- 
tion of  adequate  but  not  exoasslvs  world 
Uquldlty  (moosy  and  credit)  without  reUanoe 
on  the  deficit  position  of  one  or  more  ooun- 
tries. 

woLm  OF  assaavs  boaw 

Tbe  Fsderal  Reserve  Board  in  the  United 
States  and  central  banks  in  other  oountries 
have  as  their  main  responslblUty  Just  such 
control  of  money  and  credit,  to  influence 
doasstle  eooDomlas. 

Barber's  reference  to  reducing  reiunoe  on 
the  deficits  of  particular  countrlss  was  an 


balance  of  payments  deficits  proTlds  doIUn 
for  the  rMerres  of  other  natlaiia. 

There  now  U  agreement  that  chronic  UjB. 
deflclte  have  flooded  the  world  with  too  many 
dollars,  and  must  be  reduced,  "nils  has  led 
to  the  seareh  for  new  reserves  that  oottld  be 
controlled  cooperatively,  so  the  world  econ- 
omy would  not  be  so  susoeptUde  to  U.8. 
policies. 

If  the  system  Is  shifted  from  dollan  to 
SDRs,  Barber  said,  a  procedure  will  be  needed 
to  retire  existing  dollars  reserves. 

He  suggested  creation  of  an  SDR  accoimt 
in  the  IMF.  Dollars  would  be  deposited  In  the 
IMF  In  exchange  for  Issuance  of  SDRs. 

PAS    DKKOMIMATOa 

The  SDR  also  would  serve  as  tbe  denomi- 
nator for  par  values  of  cvirrencles,  Barber  said. 
That  Is,  the  British  pound,  the  German  mark, 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  other  currencies  would  be 
defined  as  so  many  SDR's  or  some  fraction 
of  an  SDB. 

Tbe  dollar  has  served  as  the  denominator 
for  par  values,  and  tbe  dollar  In  turn  has 
been  linked  to  gold  through  the  U.S.  offer 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  tbe  fixed  price  of  ssfi 
an  ounce.  This  system  has  broken  down  be- 
cause President  Nixon  has  halted  gold  sales, 
and  most  major  currency  values  now  are 
fluctuating — or  floating — ^In  market  trading. 

If  SDRs  served  as  the  denominator.  Bar- 
ber aald,  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
change  the  dollar's  par  value  In  the  same 
way  as  other  countries  change  the  parities 
of  their  currencies. 

The  prospective  new  role  for  SDRs  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  for  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  price  of  gold.  SDRs  are 
denominated  in  terms  of  gold,  so  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  gold  price  would  reduce 
their  value  relative  to  currencies  other  than 
tbe  dollar  if  these  currencies  were  revalued 
upward. 


H.R.  863 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  redemption  In  gold  of 
any  obligations  of  the  United  States  for, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  gold  of  the 
United  8t«tee  to,  any  n*tlon  which  is  In- 
debted to  the  United  States 
B«  it  enaoteA  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Bepreeentativet  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Oongreu  assembled, 

SacnoM  1.  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  tl)M9  United  States  may  re- 
deem in  gold  any  obligation  of  the  United 
StaCea  for  any  foreign  government  which  is 
indebted  to  the  United  autes,  except  where 
the  obligation  of  the  United  States  Is  Umited 
to  that  at  a  baUee. 

Sk.  a.  Mb  gold  may  be  sold  by  any  depar- 
ment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  government 
which  Is  indebted  to  the  United  States. 

UM.  858 
A  bill  bo  permit  American  dtlaens  to  hold 

gold  in  tbe  event  ot  the  removal  of  tha 

requirement    thait  gold   reserves   be   held 

against  ourrsncy  In  circulation,  and  for 

othsr  purpoass 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee 
of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Ameriea  in  Oongrete  a$sembled. 

BmoTton  1.  At  any  time  when  reeervss  in 
gold  or  gold  oertlfioaites  are  not  required  by 
law  to  be  held  against  currsncy  in  etrouU- 
tton — 

(1)  the  Seeratary  of  the  Treasury  shall  seU 
any  gold  hsM  by  the  United  Statea  to  any 
cHlaen  of  the  United  States  on  demand  at  a 
price  equal  to  that  then  being  ohaiyed  for- 
eign goremmeats,  banks,  firms,  or  Individ- 
uals fOr  gold  purohssed  from  the  United 
States  TH'saaury. 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pur- 
ohaae  from  any  ettteen  of  the  United  States 
any  gold  tendered  at  a  price  equal  to  thsU 
then    being    paid    to    foreign    governments. 
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banks,  firms,  and  individuals  for  gold  being 
purobMed  by  tlM  United  Statea  Treasury. 

(8)  DO  prahlbltlon  in  the  Odd  DsswTi 
Act  of  1084  or  any  oihsr  law,  and  no  prohibi- 
tion In  any  rsgnlatlon.  shall  be  effective  to 
prohibit  or  rsatilot  the  acquisition,  holdings, 
or  disposition  of  gold  by  any  oHlsen  of  the 
United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  OUN 
CERTIFICATION  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   irXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1963  when  I  introduced 
my  first  mall  order  gun  bill  I  have  been 
calling  for  stifler  gun  controls.  Along 
with  the  late  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut. I  suffered  the  abuse  of  the  gun  lobby 
and  those  in  Congress  who  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  the  Nation's  gun  runners. 
Most  of  our  successes  In  getting  laws 
passed  came  in  the  wake  of  some  shock- 
ing and  senseless  killing:  The  students 
killed  by  a  sniper  from  the  Texas  Tower; 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

And  so  it  went.  People  were  gunned 
down  by  snipers,  lunatics,  thugs,  mad- 
men, relatives,  neighbors,  and  a  few  of 
us  in  Congress  kept  saying  simply  that 
if  guns  were  made  less  accessible  to  those 
who  should  not  have  them,  fewer  people 
would  be  shot  and  murdered.  And  while 
little  changed,  there  was  some  progress. 

In  1967  we  saw  the  "age  of  the  sniper" 
appear.  Not  on  some  far-off  battlefield, 
but  in  cities  across  the  United  States. 
And  Congress  began  to  awaken  to  the 
need  for  new  gim  legislation. 

In  1968,  the  "Year  of  tbe  Assassin," 
Congress  finally  passed  legislation  out- 
lawing importation  of  most  foreign  guns, 
mail  order  gim  sales,  and  out  of  State 
sales  over  the  counter.  New  York  City 
also  passed  a  tough  gun  control  act  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  buyers  of 
rifles.  New  Jersey  also  passed  a  tough 
gun  control  measure. 

But  as  I  have  said  so  often  in  the  past, 
the  answer  to  gun  violence  will  not  be 
found  by  passing  piecemeal  legislation. 
State  by  State,  city  by  city.  For  as  long 
as  there  is  no  national  policy  controlling 
the  ownership  of  firearms  then  anyone 
win  be  able  to  buy  a  gun  by  simply  going 
someplace  where  gun  control  laws  are 
lax  or  nonexistent. 

One  promising  step  toward  effective 
national  regulation  of  guns  will  be  the 
passage  of  my  bill  to  ban  the  sale  of 
cheap,  small  caliber  handguns,  often 
called  "Saturday  night  specials."  These 
gims  account  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  gunshot  murders  and  assaults  not 
only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  every 
American  city. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  takes  a  aeries 
of  tragedies  su^  as  Uie  kllUng  of  New 
York  polioemen,  or  a  President,  or  a  Sen- 
ator, to  focus  attention  on  the  Nation's 
failure  to  bring  about  domestic  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  a  tragedy  that  makes  me  won- 
der how  many  more  policemen,  public 
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offlcialB.  and  cltlsens  will  be  shot  to  death 
before  we  flnaUy  take  action  to  get  the 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who 
should  not  have  them. 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  a 
good  gun  bill  that  was  kmg  overdue.  Tbe 
act  marked  the  first  time  in  America's 
history  that  effective  controls  were  put  on 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms. 

But  now  we  need  to  augment  that  good 
law  with  a  law  tha»  will  enable  us  to  find 
out  who  owns  the  existing  millions  of 
guns. 

In  Introducing  the  Oun  Certification 
Act  of  1971, 1  point  out  to  Members  that 
this  is  part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  in- 
crease the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  firearms  laws  in  the  United 
States.  The  1968  act  applied  mainly  to  all 
new  sales  of  weapons  and  the  law  has 
been  tremendously  effective  in  this  area. 
Arrests  of  criminals  and  others  prohib- 
ited from  purchasing  firearms  rose  over 
400  percent  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  act's 
existence. 

I  welcome  the  Johnny-come-latelys  to 
the  legislative  gun  fray  who  have  only  re- 
cently Joined  me  in  my  efforts  to  close 
a  loophole  in  the  1968  law.  This  oversight 
has  allowed  the  domestic  productton  of 
2^  million  cheap  Saturday-nlght-speclal 
handguns,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
used  in  crime.  It  seems  to  be  the  fasliion 
of  late  to  be  "against"  these  terrible  kill- 
ers what  with  the  administration  and  a 
host  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  after 
many,  many  months  joining  me  in  de- 
noimcing  these  lethal,  American-made 
manstoppers. 

But  what  about  the  more  expensive 
guns  and  the  guns  that  are  already  pos- 
sessed by  assassins,  robbers,  maniacs,  and 
habitual  drunks,  those  who  kill  and 
maim?  We  must  control  these  weapcxis  if 
the  firearms  problem  in  this  country  Is  to 
be  fully  met. 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  a 
good  beginning. 

I  cannot  be  content,  however,  to  let  the 
matter  rest  only  half  done.  Ttie  problem 
of  firearms  abuse  in  the  United  States  in- 
creases with  each  passing  day  and  the 
lives  of  innocent  Americans  are  snuffed 
out  wantonly  by  the  gun  killer  who  now 
account  for  65  percent  of  our  Nation's 
murders. 

As  of  today,  an  American  is  killed  or 
wounded  by  gunfire  in  the  United  States 
every  2  minutes. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce  today 
provides  for  a  Federal  certlflcate  of  eligi- 
bility to  possess  any  firearm. 

Just  as  one  would  establlA  his  creden- 
tials in  seeking  to  purchase  narcotic  or 
prescription  drugs,  I  pn^xise  that  cur- 
rent and  prospective  gun  owners  estab- 
lish tbelr  status  as  responsible,  noncrim- 
inal dttaens  before  bebag  allowed  to  pos- 
sess a  gun. 

Briefly,  this  act  will  require  that  per- 
sons who  possess  flreamu  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  firearms  act  obtain  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  certlfl- 
cate which  would  evidence  their  eligibil- 
ity to  possess  firearms. 

In  applying  for  a  certificate,  an  ai>- 
pllcant  would  submit  Identilsdng  Infor- 
mation on  himself  and  the  firearms  that 
he  possessed. 

A  certificate  woiild  not  be  granted  to 
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felons,  fugitives,  mental  incomjietents. 
or  citizens  who  renounce  their  citizen- 
ship. 

In  addition.  Juveniles  under  18  years 
of  age  could  not  obtain  certificates,  and 
minors  could  not  obtain  a  certificate 
other  than  for  rifies  and  shotguns. 

Ammunition  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
noncertificate  holder. 

With  this  proposal  we  should  Insure 
that  noncriminal,  responsible,  mature 
citizens  would  be  in  lawful  possession  of 
firearms. 

We  obtain  a  license  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile without  inconvenince  and  I  see 
no  more  burden  involved  with  respect  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  certificate  to  possess 
firearms. 

A  certificate  initially  obtained  would 
be  valid  for  life,  unless  revoked  because 
of  the  holder's  falling  into  one  of  the  pro- 
hibited classes  by  virtue  of  his  actions. 

The  fee  to  obtain  a  certificate  is  $1, 
no  matter  how  many  firearms  the  ap- 
plicant possesses. 

A  person  purchasing  a  firearm  from 
a  licensed  dealer  would  furnish  a  copy  of 
his  certificate  and  the  dealer  would  re- 
cord the  certificate  number  and  retain 
it  as  part  of  the  records  which  he  is  now 
required  to  keep  by  Federal  law. 

Transfers  of  firearms  between  nonli- 
censees  would  be  regulated  and  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Secretary. 

I  am  certain  that  such  an  approach  is 
necesscu7  if  we  hope  to  reduce  crimes  of 
gim  violence  in  America. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  a  firm  stand  on  this  controver- 
sial and  emotional  issue  and  I  invite 
Members  in  both  Houses  to  study  my 
proposal  and  Join  me  in  this  flg^t. 

What  I  propose  in  this  bill  would  not 
seriously  Inconvenloice  the  law  abiding 
citizen.  It  would  require  that  he  apply 
for  a  certlfloate  of  eligibility  to  poasees 
a  firearm. 

It  would  vest  the  regulatory  authority 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
would  require  that  he  Issue  a  certificate 
to  any  person  who  does  not  fall  within 
prohibited  class. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  we  pro- 
vide additional  tools  to  Implement  and 
enforce  the  Oun  Centred  Act  oi  1968. 

That  act  makes  it  unlawftd  for  a  Fed- 
eral licensee  to  sen  a  gun  to  a  ftioo  or 
a  fugitive  or  a  drug  abuser  or  a  mental 
incompetent.  But  it  does  not  require  that 
the  Ijeaisee  take  any  poetttve  action  to 
detennlne  whether  the  parchaaer  Is  m 
<me  of  the  i»t)iifblted  dasees. 

However,  If  a  purchaser  possesses  a 
certificate  ot  eligibility  to  boy  guns,  as 
my  new  bill  requires,  then  the  dealer  Is 
secure  In  the  knowledse  that  he  has 
made  a  lawful  sale. 

If  a  paroepeetive  purchaser  does  not 
have  a  certificate,  then  the  dealer  could 
not  sen  to  him  lawfully. 

This  Is  simple  and  expedient  I  am 
convinced  it  win  be  effective. 

In  view  of  the  earrtnt  crime  pictttre 
in  this  ooimtnr  and  the  oontirlbatlon 
made  to  It  by  gunfire.  I  see  do  ottier 
alternative  than  to  preas  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  type  of  Federal  controls  con- 
tained In  my  proposed  ftderal  Gim  Cer- 
tification Act. 
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We  can  no  longer  afford  the  extrava- 
gant human  expenae  of  inaction. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  gunsmcAe  In 
the  streets. 

I  Include  a  document  entitled  "Brief 
Summary  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oun  CertiflcaUoD  Act  of  1971"  in  the 
Rkcokd  Immediately  following  my 
remarks : 
BKixr  SuicMAST  or  thk  Pxovibiomb  or  Con- 

CKESSMAN  MXTXPHT'a  PBOPOSXI)  FEDZXAL  OUN 

CESTtncATioN  Act  of  1971 

1.  The  bill  provides  that  »  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  flre&rm  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  obtain  within  130  days,  (unless  be  elects 
to  sell  the  gun),  a  "Federal  Certificate  of 
EUglblllty  to  Possess  a  Firearm." 

3.  It  provides  that  a  person  who  purchases 
a  firearm  m\iat  obtain  a  Certificate  prior 
to  such  purchase. 

3.  In  applying  for  a  Certificate  the  appli- 
cant must  submit  the  following  information 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

(a)  Name,  address,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
social  security  or  taxpayer  Identification 
number  of  applicant: 

(b)  Name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  caliber 
or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type  and  serial 
number  of  any  firearm; 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  firearm  was  or  Is  to  be  obtained 
and  the  date  and  place  of  the  transfer;  and. 

(d)  Date  on  which  the  application  was 
made. 

4.  The  application  for  a  Certificate  Is  valid 
as  temporary  evidence  of  ellg:lblllty  to  possess 
a  firearm  for  a  period  of  90  days  unless  It  Is 
rejected  by  the  Secretary  because  of  the  ap- 
plicant's status  m  one  of  the  following  classes 
of  proscribed  p»er8ons: 

(a)  A  person  under  Indictment  for  or  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment exceeding  one  year; 

(b)  A  fugitive  from  Justice; 

(c)  An  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted  to 
marihuana,  a  depressant  or  stimulant  drug 
or  a  narcotic  drug: 

(d)  An  adjudged  mental  defective  or  a 
person  committed  to  a  mental  Institution; 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  a  per- 
son under  18  years  of  age  and  In  the  ease  of 
all  other  firearms  a  person  under  31  years 
of  age; 

(f )  a  person  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Services; 

(g)  A  pervon,  who  having  been  a  oltlzen  of 
tbe  Unl/ted  States,  renounces  his  clUzensihlp; 
and, 

(h)  An  alien  who  Is  Illegally  or  unlawfully 
In  the  United  Sbwtes. 

0.  None  of  the  above  claasfls  at  penooa  In 
Itflca  4  may  lawfully  poeMs  a  firearm. 

6.  Tlie  Secreiary  la  given  tb«  authority  to 
revoke  a  Certlfio*te  If  the  lK>ld«r  subsequently 
falls  Into  one  of  tbe  claoses  outlined  In  Item 
4. 

7.  In  sales  or  deliveries  of  firearms  Involv- 
ing Federally  licensed  dealers,  the  transac- 
tion would  be  lawful  If  made  to  a  Oertlfloata 
bolder  and  the  traoaaotlon  would  be  recorded 
by  the  dealer  and  tbe  Informatlaa  Including 
tbe  CerUfioafte  number  retained  In  bis 
records. 

8.  All  private  tranafers  of  tlreanns  would  b« 
regulated  In  ttM  following  manner: 

(a)  The  transferor  wltbln  flva  days  would 
be  required  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  the 
following  Infonnaitlom: 

(1)  Name,  address  and  Oertlfioate  niuaber 
of  tbe  transferee; 

(a)  Identlfloattoti  of  the  gun  (aa  tn  8(b) 
above);  and, 

(8)  Name,  addxeaa  and  Osrtlfloata  number 
of  tiM  tramtferor  and  ttM  date  and  place  of 
tbe  tzanafer. 

(b)  lAwtul  tranafers  ooiild  only  be  made 
between  Certtflcate  holders. 

9.  A  licensed  dealer  may  not  sell  ammunl- 
Uoa  to  a  non-Oertlfloate  holder. 
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10.  Unlawful  aots  tnotuda  pnsassiion  or 
purntiaes  wMtMut  a  OwtHleaO,  tnnaMr  or 
sal*  to  a  non-Owttfloata  bctite  and  poaMS- 
Bloii  by  on*  ot  Xb»  elaoMa  ot  proaerlbad  par- 
sons outlined  in  4(a)  thnMiBb  (h). 

11.  Oanaral  penalties  preaortbed  are:  a  years 
martmum  Imprlaooment  and  $3,000  In  fines, 
or  both.  PenaHlea  for  funHaiilnff  false  m- 
formaAlon  to  avoid  ocmplylnc  with  the  Act's 
provMons  ars  8  yean  maximum  inqjrlson- 
ment  or  810.000  In  fines,  or  tioth. 

13.  BxoeiMons:  Beatdents  of  states  wlith 
comparable  firearms  certification  systems  are 
exempted  provided  that  they  furnish  proof 
of  state  certification  to  a  licensed  dealer  when 
so  required  by  tbe  Act's  provistons. 


TRUTH  COULD  COST  MUSKIE 
DEARLY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Paul  Hope  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  September  27  la  worth 
reading.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in  the 
RxcoRD : 

Tkuth  Cottlo  Cost  MtrsKix  Dkablt 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

If  it  Is  true — as  every  politician.  Including 
President  Nlxon,  is  wont  to  say — that  politics 
la  tbe  art  of  tbe  possible,  then  why  all  the 
hullabaloo  over  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle's 
statement  that  he  couldnt  be  elected  presi- 
dent with  a  Negro  on  the  ticket? 

Tbe  way  the  Republicans  and  a  number  of 
Democrats  are  carrying  on,  one  would  think 
that  maybe  politics  has  been  redefined  as  the 
art  of  lying. 

If  It  has.  then  Muskle  comes  up  short. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  him — that 
he  sometimes  seems  overly  cautious,  that  be 
has  a  temper,  that  he  has  demonstrated  some 
ineptness  as  a  political  organizer — it  can't  be 
said  that  he  is  untruthful. 

Muskle's  conunent  is  being  equated  by 
some  with  Oeorge  Romney's  remark  In  1967 
that  he  was  "brainwashed"  by  American  ofll- 
clals  when  he  visited  Vietnam.  Romney  was 
crucified  for  it,  and  tbe  remark  turned  out 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  scuttling  his  race  for 
tbe  1908  Republican  nomination  before  It 
even  got  under  way. 

A  very  high-ranking  official  of  the  Johnson 
administration  remarked  not  long  ago  In  an 
off-the-record  discussion  that  Ronuiey  was 
absolutely  right — that  he  had  Indeed  been 
brainwashed.  "They  brainwashed  me,  too,  not 
once  but  twice — and  I  swore,  by  Ood,  they 
would  never  do  it  again."  be  said. 

If  the  time  is  at  band  that  a  candidate 
for  elective  office  can't  tell  the  truth  im  he 
sees  it  without  wrecking  bis  future,  then 
politics  really  has  reached  a  low  state. 

What  Muskle  did  was  to  tell  a  group  of 
black  leaders  that  in  bis  Judgment  It  would 
be  a  futUe  gesture  to  put  a  black  on  bis 
ticket.  Mors  than  that.  It  would  be  a  setback 
to  efforts  to  Implement  his  and  tbslr  oommlt- 
msnt  to  equality  for  blacks,  becaxise  one  first 
baa  to  be  elected  to  be  able  to  do  much  about 
the  problem. 

That  is  practicing  tbe  art  of  the  poaslbls. 

Now  comes  the  Republican  National  Oom- 
mlttee's  newsletter  with  a  long  and  pious  ar- 
ticle accusing  Muskle  of  shifting  "rigbtward 
on  the  civil  rights  Issue"  and  of  making 
blacks  "second  class  dtlaens"  in  tbe  Demo- 
cratic party. 

"The  remark,"  said  the  OOP  newsletter, 
"made  it  plain — if  Miukle  Is  in  the  driver's 


seat  at  the  MlanU  IBeaob  convention,  black 
Democrats  will  ride  In  tbe  back  of  tbe  bus." 

Oonalderlng  that  the  Republican  National 
Oommlttee  at  a  recent  mestlBg  In  OsnTsr 
tboucbt  tbe  subject  of  how  much  blaek  par- 
tldpatloo  there  should  be  at  tbe  Republloan 
convention  was  too  touchy  to  handle,  one 
might  ask  If  very  many  blacks  will  get  on  tbe 
biis  at  all  when  the  OOP  gathers  at  San 
Diego  next  year. 

The  newsletter  makes  a  lot  of  to-do  about 
criticism  of  Muskle's  statement  from  three 
black  Democratic  House  members.  One  can 
understand  tbelr  "exasperation  and  rage," 
said  the  newsletter.  It  might  be  stated  here 
that  at  least  tbe  Democratic  party  has  some 
black  House  mmnbers.  There  are  no  black 
Republicans  In  the  house  to  express  exasper- 
ation and  rage  about  anything. 

The  OOP  newsletter's  solicitude  for  blacks 
would  be  touching  were  It  not  for  reminders 
from  Republicans  such  as  Michigan  Qoy. 
William  Mllllken  and  Virginia  Oov.  Llnwood 
Holton  that  the  Republican  party's  arms 
aren't  exactly  thrown  wide  open  to  blacks. 

Then  comes  President  Nlxon,  vowing  not 
to  talk  about  politics,  but  accusing  Muskls 
of  a  "libel  on  the  American  people"  for  sug- 
gesting that  they  would  not  approve  a  Ne- 
gro nominee  for  vice  president — and  declar- 
ing that  It  is  "very  important  tor  those  of 
us  in  positions  of  leadership  not  to  tell  a 
large  number  of  people  in  America  .  .  .  that 
because  of  the  accident  of  their  birth  they 
don't  have  a  chance  to  go  to  the  top." 

No  one  asked  Nlxon.  when  the  subject 
came  up  at  his  press  conference,  whether  be 
would  take  a  black  on  his  own  ticket  next 
year. 

Says  the  OOP  newsletter:  "Perhaps  more 
Important  than  the  political  Issue  Is  tbe 
moral  issue.  Sen.  Muskle  has  said.  In  effect, 
to  every  Negro — "You  have  no  chance  to  par- 
ticipate equally  In  the  white  community.' " 

Well,  let's  wait  until  August  and  see  If 
Nlxon  puts  a  sign  In  the  convention  window 
at  San  Diego :  "Help  Wanted :  Candidate  for 
Vice  President.  Equal  Opportunity  ftn- 
ployer." 


A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
sition to  the  appointment  of  Peter  B. 
Hutt  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  wide- 
spread cmd  well  founded. 

The  game  of  "musical  chairs"  played 
between  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  firms  they  are  charged  to  supervise 
finds  the  consumer  losing  every  roimd. 
He  is  left  standmg — without  protection 
and  without  recourse. 

Friendly  association  is  fine;  It  is  fed- 
erally associated  friends  within  the  regu- 
latory process  which  disturbs  me.  It  is 
time  the  consumer  had  reliable  friends. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mllee  City.  Mont.,  Star  of  8ei>- 
tember  12,  1971.  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Aw   "OTLT"   FUXIfDSRIP 

Some  TJB.  Congressmen  certainly  ars  tm- 
reasonable.  Take  Rep.  Benjamin  8.  Bossn- 
thal,  D-N.T„  for  loatanoe. 

It  seams  that  baek  in  May,  William  W. 
Ooodrlob,  general  counsel  ot  the  federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) ,  an- 
nounced bis  retlremant  and  reoocnmended  a 
friend,  Peter  B.  Hutt.  to  succeed  him. 

This  ruflled  a  few  feathers  among  con- 
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sumer  advooatss  stiob  as  Balpb  Nader,  be- 
cause Butt's  private  law  cllanU  included  the 
Institute  at  Sbortanlng  and  IdlUe  OOs.  a 
trade  group  of  about  IS  firms,  all  of  whom 
are  subject  to  K>A  regulation.  Nevartbeless, 
Hutt  got  tbe  job. 

But  tbe  day  baCore  Hutt  started  bis  new 
job,  guess  irtio  else  started  a  new  Job?  Oood- 
rlob—as  praaldent  at  the  Institute  of  Short- 
ening and  Edible  Oils. 

Hutt  and  Ooodrlch  said  the  Job  switch  was 
Just  a  coincidence.  But  Repreecntatlve 
Rosenthal  said,  "It's  an  outrage.  It'a  shame- 
ful, dlsgraosJul  ...  for  high  level  people  to 
engage  in  this  musical  chairs  game  where 
they  may  favor  a  special  Interest  ..." 

Well,  perhaps  we  can  smell  a  slight  odor  of 
oil  on  tbe  breeae,  even  this  far  from  Wash- 
ington, but  what  about  that  Congressman 
Rosenthal?  Has  he  no  respect,  do  you  sup- 
pose, for  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship? 

Would  he  want  the  FDA  general  counsel 
to  have  to  deal,  over  at  the  Institute  of 
Shortening  and  Bdlble  OlU,  with  a  stranger? 


PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS  AND  THE 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  explicitly  placing  or- 
ganized professional  team  sports  under 
the  sanctions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  thus 
remedying  an  Increasingly  evident  pat- 
tern of  oppressive  business  practices  in 
this  country. 

In  this  effort,  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
with  my  distinguished  friend.  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  to- 
day introducing  an  identical  bill  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  legislation 
and  a  press  relesise  calling  attention  to 
the  bill  and  the  intolerable  abuses  It 
seeks  to  eliminate : 

To  provide  for  the  application  of  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  In  tbe  Sherman  Act  to  tbe 
businesses  of  organized  professional  team 
sports 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1890,  (36  Stat.  209,  as  amended;  16  UJB.C.  1 
et.  seq.)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Ssc.  0.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  on  and  after  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  business  of  providing 
for  profit  public  games  or  contests  between 
any  teams  of  professional  players  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
sections  1.  2,  and  3  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
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the  sport  monopolies  come  crying  to  Con- 
gress for  special  legislation  becauaa  they  feel 
that  tbe  health  of  professional  sports  Is  In 
tbe  national  Interest.  But  when  It  oomss  to 
blacklisting  and  throttling  player  negotia- 
tions, charging  high  prices  to  fans,  blacking 
out  TV,  and  moving  franchises  at  will;  the 
sports  monopolies  act  with  tbe  greedy  single- 
mlndedness  of  a  child  reaching  In  a  candy 
Jar — more,  mcM-e  and  more.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion," said  the  lawmakers,  "that  the  same 
abuses  that  prompted  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  In  the  ISth  century 
are  at  work  among  the  sport  trusts  today." 

Both  Brvln  and  Celler  decried  the  restric- 
tions which  professional  teams  Impose  on 
the  players  right  to  bargain.  "There  is  no 
question  that  these  restrictions  are  the  only 
government  sanctioned  restraints  on  an  in- 
dividual's right  to  bargain  to  sell  his  services 
and  they  effectively  exclude  the  player  from 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Tbe  restrictions 
amount  to  serfdom,"  they  continued,  "and 
we  can  think  of  no  better  term  for  the  team 
owners  than  'csar'." 

Chairman  Celler  said  he  Is  considering 
holding  hearings  on  the  entire  sports  field 
that  would  necessitate  a  careful  look  at  all 
team  finances.  Including  the  tax  uses  which 
an  owner  makes  of  his  team.  Ervln  said  that 
the  Senate  Antltriist  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed basketball  mwger  which  he  Is  ctirrent- 
ly  chairing  could  be  broadened  to  Include  all 
professional  sports. 


Ebvin  and  CELivsa  Ask  ros  End  to  All 
PEo  Sports  Mokofolies 

Waskinoton,  D.C.,  Sept.  30,  1971.— To- 
day Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  and 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Its  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  introduced 
legislation  to  end  the  antitrust  exemption 
Which  professional  baseball  and  football 
have  enjoyed  In  this  country.  Tbe  legislation 
would  remove  the  i»eferred  stattis  that  base- 
ball and  footbaU  have  enjoyed  by  placing 
them  under  the  same  antitrust  saiustlons 
applicable  to  all  professional  sports. 

Ervln  and  Celler  charged  that  "too  often. 


WEEP  FOR  JACK  THE  RIPPER? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  agitation 
in  and  around  our  penal  institutions  is 
moving  to  the  fore  as  an  essential  aspect 
of  what  the  Communists  refer  to  as  their 
"extended  democracy  program" — see  my 
newsletter  70-22.  The  battle  for  "ex- 
tended democracy"  is  directed  against  all 
aspects  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  designed  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  criminals — politically  mo- 
tivated and  otherwise.  Tactics  vary  from 
assaults  on  police  officers,  to  smear 
campaigns  against  intelligence-gather- 
ing agencies  and  congressional  commit- 
tees investigating  subversive  activities,  to 
pressure  campaigns  to  repeal  Internal 
security  laws,  to  disruption  of  our  Na- 
tion's courts.  The  battle  has  now  been 
carried  dramatically  into  the  prisons. 

The  goals  of  the  "extended  democracy 
program"  are :  First,  to  cripple  and  render 
usless  the  institutional  mechanisms  of 
government  designed  to  cope  with  the 
destructive  activity  of  Individual  and  or- 
ganized predators;  second,  to  overturn 
constitutional  government  in  the  name 
of  thejConstitution;  third,  to  create  con- 
ditions for  the  establishment  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  using  tbe  banner  of  free- 
dom; fourth,  to  establish  total  tyranny 
under  the  guise  of  fighting  oppression. 

Although,  according  to  Marxist- 
Leninist  theory  the  criminal  class  is  not 
considered  an  adequate  base  from  which 
to  laimch  a  revolution,  the  chairman  of 
the  defense  commlSBlon  of  the  UJ3.  Com- 
munist Party,  James  J.  Tormey,  stated  in 
last  October's  issue  of  the  CPUSA 
theoretical  monthly  Political  AffiOrs  that 
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"What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  cam- 
paign against  anti-CkHnmunlsm  In  gen- 
eral"—read  internal  security— "alwayi 
associating  our  oppression  as  a  polltioftl 
minority  with  the  oppression  of  other 
minorities."  The  Communists,  in  other 
words,  will  inanipulate,  glorify,  and  at- 
tempt to  identify  with  the  "lumpai  pro- 
letariat," as  they  call  the  criminal  ele- 
ments of  "bourgeois"  society,  as  a  tactic 
in  their  drive  to  dismember  our  legal  sys- 
tem. 

The  case  of  George  Jackson  is  a 
striking  current  example  of  this  tactic. 
Jackson  had  a  criminal  record  dating 
back  to  1957  and  was  what  is  known  as 
a  "three-time  loeer."  Prior  to  being  aeo- 
tenced  for  robbery  in  1961.  he  had  been 
in  and  out  of  California  Youth  Authority 
instltuticms.  escaping  twice  and  being 
paroled  twice.  In  January  1970  Jackson 
was  implicated  in  the  brutal  slaying  of  a 
guard  at  Soledad  Prison.  His  recent 
breakout  attempt  from  San  Quentln 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  three  guarda 
and  two  other  izunates.  To  pexai^rase 
Washington  Star  Columnist  Smith 
Hempst(me,  you  might  as  well  weep  for 
Jack  the  Ripper  as  for  George  Jackson. 
But  t^e  stage  has  been  set  for  trans- 
forming hoodlum  into  hero.  The  murder 
of  the  Soledad  prison  guard  had  elevated 
Jackson  and  the  two  other  implicated 
to  the  role  of  celebrities.  The  so-called 
Soledsul  brothers  were  touted  sis  vic- 
tims of  racist  oppression  and  became  a 
focal  point  for  agitation  against  the  en- 
tire correctional  system.  The  "Soledad 
Brothers  Defense  Committee"  was 
formed  sis  an  organizational  nucleus  for 
operations.  Its  chairman,  Lenin  Prize 
winner,  Carlton  B.  Goodlett,  is  a  sponsor 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Bom,  which  wsw  cited 
as  "subversive  tmd  Communist"  by  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Tom  Clark,  is  a 
member  of  the  presidium  of  the  World 
Peace  Coimcil,  and  wsts  a  member  of  the 
coordinating  committee  of  the  People's 
Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice — PCPJ. 
See  my  newsletter  71-23.  Treasurer  of 
the  Soledad  Brothers  Defense  C^ommit- 
tee  is  Lenin  Prize  winner,  Linus  Pauling. 
Members  include  named  Communist 
Party  members  Jessica  Mltford,  Pete 
Seeger,  and  Craig  Vincent,  along  with 
such  radicals  as  Tom  Hayden,  William 
Kimstler.  smd  Mario  Savlo.  John  Thome, 
a  long-time  member  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  and  the  "foremost  legal  bulwark 
of  the  Communist  Party,"  acted  as  a 
counsel  for  Jsu:kson  and  his  cohorts. 

In  August  1970  an  attonpt  by  Jon- 
athan Jackson,  George's  brother,  to  take 
a  convict  charged  with  knifing  a  prison 
guard  from  a  Stm  Rafael  courtroom  by 
force  resulted  in  a  blood  bath.  During  the 
escape  attempt,  Jackson  blew  off  Judge 
Harold  Haley's  head,  the  district  attor- 
ney and  one  Juror  were  seriously 
wounded,  and  Jackson  and  two  other 
convicts  were  killed.  CPUSA  member 
Angela  Davis  was  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  this  act — see  my  newsletter 
70-«. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  swung  in- 
to high  gear.  A  "People's  Law  School" 
was  established  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  to  instruct  radical  young  law- 
yers. In  lifarcfa  of  this  year  the  Priaon 
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Lawyers  AMOclatlon  was  set  up  In  the 
Berkeley  offlces  of  National  Lawyers 
Ouikl  attorney  Fay  Stender  to  ftirthtr 
increase  tensions  and  harass  the  anthor- 
ities.  The  propaganda  cami>algn  to  free 
the  "Soledad  Brothers"  and  Angela  Davis 
took  on  international  dlmensicms  with 
demonstrations  staged  In  their  behalf  tn 
the  Soviet  ITnlon,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere. 

Then  last  month  Stephen  Bingham,  a 
lawyer  associated  with  Pay  Stender's  law 
firm,  walked  into  San  Quentln  and  Is 
charged  with  having  given  a  gun  to 
Qeorge  Jackson.  In  the  ensuing  escape 
attempt  three  guards  and  two  Inmatas 
were  murdered  by  having  their  throats 
slit,  and  Jackson,  who  some  feel  was  s«t 
up  by  the  good  comrades,  was  killed. 

The  climate  created  by  this  kind  of 
agitation  was  almost  certainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  recent  riot  and  murders  at 
Attica  State  Prison  in  New  York.  The 
PCPJ  has  Included  agitation  at  Danbuty 
Prison  in  Connecticut  in  its  fall  offensive 
this  year.  We  must  understand  that 
these  people  are  not  flghting  for  free- 
dom but  working  to  destroy  those  essen- 
tial mechanisms  of  civilization  whidh 
protect  the  decent  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zen from  the  ravages  of  criminals  and 
violent  revolutionaries. 


NATION'S  FIRE  CHTKP8  HONOR 
CAMBRIDaE  BOY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MiMSACHcrsnTS 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEnX.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  youth 
today  is  constantly  being  criticized  from 
many  qiiarters  of  American  society.  The 
news  media  seems  to  concentrate  on  in- 
cidents involving  youth  which  concern 
demonstrations,  violence,  or  drugs.  Too 
often  the  public  loses  sight  of  the  faot 
that  it  is  the  Nation's  youth  which  sooo 
grows  up  to  assume  the  reins  of  leader'- 
ship  and  responsibility.  I  have  placed  this 
story  about  a  Cambridge  boy  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  all  can  be  made  aware  that 
there  are  outstanding  young  individuals 
in  this  Nation  who  will  give  an  excellent 
acconnting  of  themselves  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  take  their  rightfifl 
place  in  American  society. 

SATXO    «    IH    FaJOLT — N*TIOlf'«    PBS    CHIKV* 
HoNOa   CAMBklSOC    BOT 

St.  Lotna. — The  nation's  flr«  chief*  honored 
a  C&mbrldge  teen-»g«r  yeeterday  for  aavlng 
hlB  mother  and  five  brothers  and  alstars  froa 
a  Ore  that  swept  the  famUy  home  In  April. 

Teddy  DUon.  13.  was  awarded  the  1971 
Junior  Plre  Marshal  Oold  Medal  at  the  open* 
Ing  seaalon  of  the  International  Aas'n  of  Pli* 
Chiefs  convention. 

Dlson  also  reeelyed  a  citation  tma  the  VJS. 
Federal  Plre  CouncU  and  a  paid-up  SfiOOO  life 
Insurance  policy  from  the  sponsor  oi  th« 
junior  fire  marshal  program.  The  Hartforit 
Insurjinee  Oroup. 

Toung  Dlzon,  awakened  by  shouts  of  "lire  f 
a*-  6  a.m.  on  AprU  B,  led  his  mother  and  four 
of  bla  brothers  and  sisters  down  two  flights 
of  stairs  to  safety. 

ReallBlng  an  8-year-old  brother  was 
missing.  TM  reentered  the  burning  house  and 
found  the  boy  etlU  asleep.  He  was  unabM 
to  rouse  his  brother  suOclently  to  walk  out 
of  the  house,  so  be  carried  the  ctUld  outside. 
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A  Junior  Fire  Marahal  program  sp<Aennan 
said  Diaon  followed  safety  rules  he  learned 
through  participation  In  the  program  at  bla 
school.  These  Included  holding  a  damp  doth 
OTer  his  nose  and  mouth  to  prevent  sntoke 
Inhalation  and  opening  hla  bedroom  window 
from  both  top  and  bottom. 


VICTIMS  OF  FLOODS  NEED 
CONaRESSIONAL  HELP 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  Nxw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  OALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  in  flood-ravaged  areas 
which  have  been  declared  disaster  areas 
to  receive  the  Federal  aid  to  help  in  their 
rebuilding  Job. 

The  action  is  necessary  because  of  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  flood  insurance 
program  which  at  this  stage  serves  to 
penalize  innocent  victims  of  flooding 
conditions. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  Eliz- 
abeth, Linden,  and  Rahway,  as  well  as 
other  Union  County  cities  were  hard  hit 
by  floods  in  late  August  and  then  by 
heavy  rains  which  fcdlowed  in  early 
September. 

The  State  was  declared  a  disaster  area, 
opening  the  way  for  assistance  to  resi- 
dents who  sustained  damages  from  the 
rampaging  waters. 

But  then  a  stumbling  block  appeared. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  section  of  the  flood 
insurance  program.  This  language  pro- 
vides that  In  areas  where  the  program  Is 
available  and  1  year  has  elapsed,  peo- 
ple who  failed  to  buy  the  insurance  for 
whatever  reason  are  denied  financial 
Federal  disaster  relief  to  the  extent  they 
could  have  purchased  the  Insurance. 

Only  a  t«laUveIy  few  flood  insurance 
policies  were  issued  in  Ellxabeth  and 
similar  situations  have  arisen  in  other 
areas  of  the  country.  I  feel  this  hai^iened, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  large  measure  because  of 
a  lack  of  sufficient  notice  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing,  Mr. 
^seaker,  would  extend  the  signup  period 
for  one  additional  year  and  make  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loans 
available  under  provisions  of  the  flood 
insurance  program. 

This  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  for  the 
people  who  have  been  so  hard  hit  In 
Elizabeth  and  other  clUee  where  damage 
is  widespread  because  of  recant  hur- 
ricanes and  tropical  storms. 

Even  as  these  words  are  being  spoken, 
Mr.  Speaker,  another  devastating  hur- 
ricane named  Oinger  is  slamming  into 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  been 
tagged  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
durable  hurricanes  on  record. 

I  pray  that  this  storm's  wrath  quickly 
turns  back  toward  the  open  sea  and  that 
injuries  and  damage  are  held  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  But,  Mr.  ^Deaker, 
people  in  this  area  may  find  themMlves 
in  a  situation  comparable  to  the  one 
facing  my  own  constituents  and  those 
from  Texas.  We  need  to  provide  assist- 
ance and  we  need  to  do  it  now.  It  is  for 
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this  reuon,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
introduced  this  leglslatloa  to  clear  away 
obstacles  imposed  by  the  *»iBting  provl- 
sioDs  relating  to  a  duplication  of  benefits. 

In  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  alone,  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  20  square  blocks  were  affected 
by  the  fioodlng.  There  was  damage  In- 
flicted upon  some  10,000  dwelling  units 
in  this  city  of  about  112,000  people. 

Mayor  Thomas  O.  Duim  of  EUnbeth 
has  sheduled  a  public  meeting  for  Friday 
night  so  residents  of  the  area  can  get  the 
answers  to  questions  about  the  flood  and 
its  aftermatii  there. 

I  also  have  been  working,  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
with  Mayor  John  T.  Oregorlo  of  Linden 
and  Mayor  Daniel  Martin  of  Rahway  on 
flood  problems  in  their  cocnmunitles  with 
a  view  to  providing  control  measures  to 
stem  the  flood  tide  at  its  source. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress will  take  prompt  action  on  my 
proposal.  It  Is  Just.  It  is  necessary. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT  NOT  ACTINO 
IN  BEST  INTEREST  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
5,  1971,  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  calling  up- 
on the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  have 
its  supplies  made  by  an  American  com- 
pany and  American  workers. 

This  week  I  presented  a  statement  to 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
Subcommittee  coi  Oovemment  Procure- 
ment, in  which  I  again  called  upon  the 
Navy  to  reconsider  its  decision  and 
award  a  defense  contract  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm  rather  than  a  foreign  firm. 

In  view  of  the  high  unemployment  and 
buidness  recession  which  plagues  our  Na- 
tion, it  is  incumbent  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  consider  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  Jobs  when  it  awards 
a  coDtract. 

The  DQ)artment  of  Defense  should 
not  buy  supplies  from  foreign  firms  un- 
less the  supplies  cannot  lie  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  cost  here  at  home.  If  the 
Defmse  Depcutment  cannot  or  will  not 
take  such  action,  then  Congress  must. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  statement 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee  in 
the  CoNOKxssioifAL  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate: 

Statxicxnt   bt    trx    Honorablk    Chaklxs   J. 

CAaWKT 

I  regret  that  I  must  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee today  a  case  which  Indicates  that  the 
Departnvent  of  the  Navy  has  not  been  acting 
In  the  best  interest  of  small  business  In 
America. 

I  am  referring  to  a  oaae  in  which  the  Navy 
Department  by-paased  four  American  com- 
panies and  awarded  a  defense  contract  to  a 
Canadian  company.  The  contract  was  for  tor- 
pedo tubes  which  the  Toungstown  WeUUng 
and  XnglDMrlng  Company,  in  my  home  dis- 
trict, has  been  making  since  lOftS.  The 
Youngattown  Welding  and  Knglneartng  Oom- 
pany  has  an  tzoellent  rvoord  of  servles  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  addition,  the 
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Youngstown  company  was  lad  to  believe  that 
It  would  be  awarded  the  contract  again.  In- 
stead, the  contract  went  to  Canadian  Vlok- 
ers  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  Panada,  The  low  of  this 
oontraot  may  mean  the  cloaing  of  i^iU  an- 
other American  business  and  force  proud 
American  men  onto  the  welfare  roUa. 

Each  year  Dtfecse  Departotent  oOclala  aak 
.American  taxpayers  for  m(ve  azKl  more  of 
tnelr  hard-earned  money.  But,  these  same 
offlclaU  are  unwilling  to  oooparaU  with 
American  oompanlea  and  American  workers 
In  the  granting  of  Def  enae  oontracta. 

The  JustlflcaUon  glvm  by  tba  Nary  for  by- 
passing the  Youngstown  company  was  that 
the  Canadian  company  offered  the  lowest 
bid.  However,  there  was  only  a  1%  differ- 
ence in  extended  bids.  The  contract  is  pres- 
ently being  held  up  by  the  OAO  pending  an 
appeal  by  Youngstown  Welding  and  Bngl- 
ueerlng,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  10%  Im- 
port surcharge  Impoeed  by  President  Nlzon 
will  force  the  Navy  to  reconsider  this  vile  act. 
As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Cbalnnan,  the  ezlat- 
ing  laws  are  lax  enough  to  permit  this  blatant 
sellout  to  a  foreign  flnn.  Navy  ofllolals  have 
been  quick  to  point  out  that  the  contract 
was  in  f\ill  accord  with  the  Buy-American 
Act  and  other  statutes.  For  this  reason,  I  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  amending  the  law  to  prohibit  con- 
sideration of  bids  from  foreign  firms  for  the 
manufacture  of  American  defense  supplies 
unless  the  supplies  are  unavailable  In  the 
United  SUtee. 

The  American  people  have  built  the  Navy 
with  their  tax  dollars  and  it  is  their  sons 
who  serve  In  it.  When  the  Department  of 
Defense  awards  a  contract  to  a  foreign-based 
firm,  then  Congrees  should  act  to  correct 
thU  situation.  The  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  policies  that  favor  foreign  companies 
and  foreign  workers  over  American  com- 
panies and  American  workers.  It's  time  we 
started  putting  the  interests  of  American 
workers  and  American  industry  first. 


TRUONG  DINH  DZU 


HON.  OGOEN  R.  REID 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Andkrson)  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  627,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu,  the  runner-up  in  the  1967  South 
Vietman  presidential  election,  be  Im- 
mediately released  from  prison.  I  wish 
to  lend  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
resolution  and  urge  my  coUesigues  to  do 
the  same, 

Mr.  Dzu  was  Jailed  by  President 
Nguyen  Van  lliieu  very  shortly  after  the 
1967  presidential  election  because  he  had 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  during  the 
campaign  that  a  coalition  government 
might  be  necessary  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Today,  nearly  4  years  later,  on 
the  eve  of  this  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion, he  still  languishes  in  prison  despite 
failing  health. 

TbiB  travesty  of  Justice  and  democracy 
forcefully  underscores  the  corrupt  and 
dictatorial  nature  of  the  regime  in  Sai- 
gon, which  the  United  States  o<mtinues 
to  insist  upon  supporting. 

Surely  the  release  of  Mr.  Dzu  from 
prison  after  these  long  months  and  years 
would  be  a  safe  enough  act  of  charity 
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for  President  Thleu,  who  has  so  skillfully 
buUdoaed  his  way  to  certain  victory  on 
Octobers. 

For  this  House,  and  this  country,  to 
oouatenance  such  blatant  repression 
belles  our  stated  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  humanity  and  can 
only  make  the  rest  of  the  world  w(mder 
about  our  sincerity. 


DOW  CRITICIZES  DRUG  CONTROL 
EFFORTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  EKDW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outlook 
for  stopping  the  international  trsdfic  in 
heroin  is  pretty  dismal. 

I  joined  a  number  of  other  Congress- 
men at  a  Capitol  meeting  today  with  U.S. 
officials  working  on  the  drug  problem 
who  included  David  Popper,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Cjrpnis;  Ed  Masters  of  the 
East  Asian  Bureau  for  Narcotics  at  the 
State  Department;  and  George  Belk  of 
the  Justice  E>epartment's  Bureau  of 
Narcotics. 

There  are  several  basic  handicaps.  The 
poppies  which  produce  opium  and  heroin 
grow  in  a  belt  nmnlng  from  Southeast 
Europe  all  the  way  across  Central  Asia. 

Thus  a  reduction  In  the  growing  of 
poppies  in  Tuikey,  where  the  main  sup- 
ply originates,  will  not  necessarily  end 
worldwide  production.  In  fact,  UiS.  offi- 
cials expect  that  Burma,  Thailand,  and 
Laos  will  be  growing  more  poptAea  than 
before.  This  is  another  reason  for  us  to 
pull  our  boys  out  of  that  disgraceful  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  second  major  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  many  nations  Involved 
will  easily  accept  any  control  that  limits 
their  national  sovereignty.  The  power  of 
the  United  States  to  override  them  within 
their  own  borders  is  very  limited. 

This  is  especially  true  of  France  where 
much  of  the  opium  is  refined  into  heroin. 
France  does  not  depend  any  longer  on 
the  United  States  for  financial  or  mili- 
tary help. 

There  will  be  a  United  Nations  conven- 
tion in  March  1972  to  deal  with  narcotic 
drugs.  The  United  States  will  propose  a 
number  of  amendments  to  the  very 
feeble  control  exercised  by  the  existing 
international  system. 

Some  of  these  amendmmts  relate  only 
to  information  gathering.  The  strong 
amendments  that  may  tread  on  their 
sovereignty  will  be  opposed  by  the  pride- 
ful  little  countries  invtdved. 

At  the  moment  the  most  active  drug 
traffic  arises  in  Turkey  and  moves  in 
sealed  containers  across  many  interna- 
tional borders  of  Europe,  ending  finsdly 
in  the  Marseilles  area  of  France.  The 
State  Department  officials  were  a  Uttie 
vague  on  why  the  Turkish  authorities 
continue  to  seal  these  containers  and 
send  them  scot-free  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  Turkey  has  agreed  to 
end  opium  production  after  planting  the 
year  end  crop  for  1971  and  the  spring 
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crop  for  1972.  Many  of  the  Congressmen 
were  critical  because  this  supply  will  still 
be  fiowlng  perhaps  years  after  the  1972 
crop  is  harvested. 

Congressmen  at  the  meeting  also  as- 
serted that  the  optimistic  picture  which 
the  UJ3.  agencies  painted  of  co(H>eratlan 
by  French  officials  toward  closing  down 
the  French  refineries  was  not  justified. 
Some  Congressmen  while  in  France  ob- 
served tbat  French  authorities  are  help- 
ing very  little. 

Although  they  are  critical  and  frus- 
trated about  the  very  sUght  progress 
which  is  really  being  znade  to  slow  down 
international  traffic,  the  Congressmen 
frankly  admitted  that  control  of  drugs 
in  many  of  their  home  districts  is  not 
succeeding.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  more 
outcry  from  the  public  and  from  our  leg- 
islators to  make  the  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment work  hard  and  more  effectively 
on  this  grave  ailment  in  our  society. 

Just  think,  despite  all  the  clamor  and 
all  the  pressing,  the  U2I.  budget  for 
sta£^g  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board  is  only  $100,000.  This  is  ut- 
terly ludicrous  when  you  consider  that 
one  person  could  probably  smuggle 
heroin  of  that  value  into  the  United 
States  any  Wednraday  afternoon. 

I  will  say  again  that  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  our  society,  including  the  Con- 
gress, the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Departmaat,  our  court  systems, 
our  prison  systems,  and  a  great  many 
others  are  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
individual  human  beings.  These  Insttta- 
tions  deserve  a  good  shakmp. 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINaS 
AND  SCHOOLS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESKNTATIVS8 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
amoidment  to  the  Constitution  declares 
that— 

Congrees  shaU  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exerclae  thereof. 

Soon  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  called  upon  to  approve  a  postscript  to 
the  first  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  nondenomlnational  prayers  in 
public  buildings,  including  schools. 

Those  who  suiH>ort  this  amendment 
are  dedicated  cltisois.  They  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  the  practice  of  religion  should 
be  encouraged.  I  also  brieve  that  the 
pnHxxoents  of  this  amendment  would  be 
among  the  first  to  defend  each  person's 
right  to  worship  as  he  pleases. 

The  proposed  constitutianal  amend- 
ment would  permit  v<duntary  participa- 
tion in  nondenomlnational  prayers  In 
public  buildings,  including  public  sdiools. 
Its  Intent  is  to  skirt  the  first  amendment 
so  as  to  authorise  prayer  in  the  class- 
rooms of  our  public  schools. 

Someone  would  have  to  select  or  write 
the  prayor.  It  might  be  the  State  legis- 
lature, or  the  school  board,  or  the  in- 
dividual teacher. 
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But  whomerer  makes  this  selection,  no 
matter  how  dedicated  to  its  "nondenocn- 
Inatlooal"  content,  there  is  the  dtar 
prospect  that  the  legislature,  or  the 
school  board  or  the  teacher  will  write  or 
choose  a  prayer  reflecting  the  majority 
will  of  the  community  and  in  the  process 
Impinge  ux>on  the  beliefs  of  the  mlnortty 
albeit  that  they  may  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate if  they  so  desire.  Quite  frankly. 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  write  a 
"nondenominational"  prayer  that  will 
satisfy  Baptists,  Methodists,  Jews,  Mor- 
mons, Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  much 
less  the  many  other  religions  practiced 
by  our  citizens. 

In  some  communities.  I  am  sure,  the 
prayer  will  reflect  the  inclinations  of  a 
Protestant  majority;  In  others  the  prayer 
might  well  tend  to  conform  with  the 
Catholic  faith;  in  some  western  com- 
munities the  prayer  could  be  expected  to 
be  associated  with  the  scriptures  as  dis- 
covered by  the  founder  of  the  Mormon 
religion,  Joseph  Smith. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority— whether  It  be  Protestant.  Cath- 
olic, Jewish  or  any  other  religion — in 
these  cases? 

This  danger  is  recognized  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  leaders  of 
major  religions,  who  recently  Issued  a 
statement  expressing  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

In  it  the  church  leaders  declare: 

The  major  f«ltba  tbemaelvea  have  never 
b««n  able  to  achieve  cotuenaus  on  a  d«0- 
nltlon  of  prayer,  much  leaa  a  definition  of 
"nondenominational"  prayer.  We  deny  that 
any  elected  body  or  governmental  author- 
ity has  the  right  to  determine  either  the 
place  or  the  content  of  prayer,  aa  implied  in 
the  propoaed  conatltutloiul  prayer  amend- 
ment. To  authorize  government  by  a  conatl- 
tuttonal  amendment  to  Intervene  in  ttie 
sacred  privilege  of  prayer,  long  enshrined  In 
the  character  and  tradition  of  our  nation, 
Is  to  make  of  government  a  Judge  of  the- 
ology and  an  admlnlatrator  of  rellgloua  prac- 
tice. If  auch  a  proposed  amendment  should 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  new  religion  of  "nonde- 
nomlnatlonallam"  would  In  a  measiire  he- 
come  established  which  could  destroy  ttie 
Integrity  of  both  church  and  state. 

The  statement  contains  a  warning 
which  should  not  be  taken  lightly: 

The  propoeed  constitutional  amendment 
woxUd  Introduce  devlslveneaa  Into  our  na- 
tional life  and  among  the  Institutions  of 
religion.  Ostensibly  prc^xMed  In  behalf  of 
religion,  it  would  paradoxically  proscribe  and 
distort  freedom  of  religious  expression. 

If  the  proposed  prayer  amendment  should 
become  a  part  of  the  Conatltution.  the  BUI 
of  Rights  would  have  been  amended  for  the 
first  time  In  our  nation's  history.  Such  an 
amendment  would  open  the  doora  for  gov- 
ernmental Instruslon  Into  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  the  people.  This  we  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment,  while 
its  implications  are  complex,  is  now 
widely  known  simply  as  the  "prayer 
amendment."  Inevitably,  many  wUl  In- 
terpret our  votes  as  being  for  prayer  or 
against  It,  or  prorellglous  or  antlreligloBs. 
In  this  statement  I  have  tried  to  illus- 
trate that  the  issues  go  deeper  than  tbls 
simple  label  Implies. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  religious  train- 
ing and  greater  religious  faith  amnyig 
all  mankind.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
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the  way  to  do  this  is  through  goiremment 
sanctioned  prayers.  I  believe  that  when 
the  people  consider  the  very  serknia  im- 
plications of  this  amendment,  tbejr  will 
agree  that  Oovemment  beet  stay  out  of 
religicm  leaving  the  development  of  re- 
ligious faith  to  parents  and  to  the 
churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  children  receive  regu- 
lar religious  instruction.  I  insist  upon  it. 
They  receive  their  training  at  the  chiurch 
of  their  parents'  choice,  with  their 
mother  and  I  offering  appropriate  guid- 
ance. 

I  do  not  want  a  school  board,  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  an  individual  teacher,  tell- 
ing my  children  how  they  ought  to  pray. 


October  1,  1971 


PORT  OP  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  rBNMSTLTANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXFRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
colonial  period,  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  one  of  America's  great  ship- 
ping centers.  It  is  our  largest  fresh  water 
port  and  it  ranks  first  in  the  total  ton- 
nage handled  annually. 

But.  a  port  must  be  continuously  grow- 
ing and  improving  if  it  Is  to  serve  the 
needs  of  modem  day  shipping.  For  Uils 
reason.  Philadelphia  has  embarked  on 
a  $120  million  port  development  pro- 
gram to  make  sure  the  most  up-to-date 
facilities  are  available  on  the  city's  wa- 
terfront. 

A  recent  message  from  Philadelphia's 
OfQce  of  the  City  Representative  outlines 
one  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  modern- 
ize the  port. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  that  it  be  included  In 
theRccoRo: 

Port  or  Philadelphia 

As  a  result  of  increased  general  cargo 
buainesB  and  in  antloipatlon  of  future  needs 
for  handling  containerised  cargo  at  the  Port 
of  PhUadelphla,  the  City  will  purchase  two 
more  general-purpose  gantry  cranes,  City 
Representative  and  Director  of  Commerce 
S.  Harry  Oalfand  announced  today. 

One  of  the  cranes  will  be  Installed  at  the 
Packer  Avenue  Marine  Terminal  and  the 
other  will  be  installed  at  the  new  Tioga 
Marine  Terminal,  making  them  the  second 
such  cranes  for  handling  cargo  at  these  two 
terminals. 

Specifications  are  being  prepared  for  the 
new  cranes  which  are  expected  to  be  similar 
to  the  Kocks  cranes  presently  In  operation 
at  the  two  terminals.  The  estimated  cost  is 
between  $1.3  million  and  •1.4  million  each. 

While  the  Kocks  cranes  are  used  for  all 
types  of  general  cargo,  Oalfand  said,  they  are 
especlaUy  suited  for  containerized  cargo.  In 
raised  position,  the  cranes'  boom  extends 
about  aoo  ft.  In  the  air,  the  eq\ilvalent  of  a 
20-story  building.  They  have  a  forward 
reach  of  113  ft.,  beyond  the  outahore  rail  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  a  back 
reach  of  94  ft.,  from  the  inshore  rail  for 
stacking  ahorealde  cargo. 

The  cranes  each  weigh  700  tons,  are  93  ft. 
long,  travel  on  33  wheels,  and  have  a  lifting 
capacity  of  46  tons. 

The  new  cranes  will  be  leased  by  the  City 
to  the  Philadelphia  Port  Corporation  which 
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They  should  be  in  operation  in  about  is 
months  from  now  since  it  takes  about  that 
time  for  ths  awarding  of  the  contract  and 
setting  up  large  cranes  of  this  type. 

Oalfand  said  the  purchase  of  the  two  new 
cranes  are  part  of  the  City's  program  to 
■trengthen  the  Port's  competitive  position 
among  other  Bast  Coast  seaports  for  general 
cargo    business    Including    containers. 

"Because  of  the  new  facilltiea  at  both 
Tioga  and  Packer  Avenue  terminals,  we  now 
have  three  regularly-sched\Ued  oontalnarlaed 
aervloes  troca  Philadelphia  and  serious  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on  with  other  container 
operations,"  Oalfand  said. 

"While  the  prospects  are  encouraging,  this 
is  a  period  of  Intense  competition  among 
Port  cities.  It  Is  therefore  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  entire  region  that  the  Port  oon- 
Btructlon  and  development  be  continued. 
The  new  business  which  these  new  facilities 
will  attract  will  favorably  affect  labor  and 
many  Port-related  Industries." 

The  Tioga  Marine  Terminal,  the  newly- 
completed  all  purpose  terminal,  1b  considered 
one  of  the  finest  In  the  world  capable  of  han- 
dling all  kinds  of  general  cargo,  and  serving 
seven  ships  at  one  time. 

The  Packer  Avenue  complex  is  essentially 
a  twin  of  Tioga  In  that  it  provides  the  same 
complete  flexibility.  In  addition  to  the  Kocki 
container  crane,  the  Packer  Avenue  Ter- 
minal has  a  mobile  LeToumeau  all -purpose 
crane  which  works  in  combination  with  the 
Kocks  crane. 

Both  terminals  are  part  of  the  City's  tl20 
million  Port  development  program,  made 
possible  by  voter  approval  of  City  bonds  In 
previous  elections.  Additional  Port  related 
Improvements  will  be  authorized  by  voter 
approval  of  bonds  at  the  November  3  election. 


TORTURE    OP    GREEK    PRISONERS 
AGAIN  REVEALED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSE^rTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  30,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  written  by  my  good 
friend,  Maurice  Ooldbloom,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
2l8t  of  this  month.  Mr.  Goldbloom,  the 
editor  of  News  of  Greece,  is  a  frequent 
witness  for  House  and  Senate  conimlt- 
tees  investigating  the  current  deplorable 
political  situation  in  Greece.  His  letter 
tells  not  only  of  the  torture  of  prisoners 
by  the  present  Greek  regime,  but  also 
exposes  that  Government's  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  hide  this  aspect  of  their 
oppression: 

ToB'nnta  or  PaisoNxas  in  Obkccx 

Thrasyvoulos  Kamarlneaa.  Director  Of  the 
Oreek  Consulate  Oeneral's  Press  Service,  In 
his  recent  letter  seeks  to  discredit  without 
really  denying  my  statement  that  the  cruiser 
ElU,  under  his  command,  was  a  place  of  tor- 
ture for  political  prisoners.  He  does  this  by 
asserting  that  the  Elll  "was  dismantled  ten 
years  ago  and  auctioned  for  scrap  last  year." 

It  is  true  but  Irrelevant  that  the  Elll  was 
decommissioned — not  "dismantled" — when 
It  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  and  tor- 
ture for  polltkml  prisoners  in  1968.  Oeras- 
Blmos  Notaras  told  the  Athens  Court  liar- 
tlal: 

"I  was  taken  to  the  naval  ship  BUI,  which 
was  out  of  commission,   where  Ueuteiuuxt 
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Oommander  Kamarinsas,  R.  M..  and  Major 
TheoiAUoya&nakla  of  the  Security  Police 
were  waiting  for  ma.  I  remained  under  Inter- 
rogation on  tills  ship  tKon  the  above  date 
[FM9.  10.  1908]  untU  Ifaroh  8,  1068 I  re- 
peatedly suffered  the  Falanga  torture  .  .  . 
they  put  me  to  the  torture  of  eleotrtc  aliook 
. . .  they  oontlntiaUy  tbreateoed  that  I  should 
be  drowned,  as  If  by  aoddent,  if  I  did  not 
oonfaas.  ...  I  was  never  allowed  to  wash  or 
smoke  or  read  and  only  two  glesaes  of  water 
a  day  were  allooated  to  me.  .  . 

Purtbar  details  may  be  found  In  the  Buro- 
paan  Human  ntg^t*"  Oommlaslon's  report  on 
the  Notaras  ease  in  Vol.  n.  Part  1  of  "The 
Oreek  Case,"  pubUahed  by  the  OounoU  of 
Europe,  on  pages  266-388.  The  Junta  did  not 
let  the  ootnmlaslon  Interview  Notaras,  but 
submitted  the  transcript  of  an  ofllcial  investi- 
gation of  his  charges  by  Lleut.-CoL  Nostra- 
kls — which,  of  couzae,  produced  a  whltswaah. 

At  one  point  (p.  376)  Nostrakls  asserted 
that  when  Polloe  Inspectors  Mallios  and 
Baballs  arrived  on  the  Elll,  "Lieut.  Kamarl- 
neas  gave  thwn  yvur  extensive,  revealing 
notes,  and  they  prooeeded  to  make  additional 
arreeta  based  on  the  Infoimatlon  oontalned 
therein." 

Notaras  replied:  "When  I  met  Police  In- 
spectors Mallios  and  Baballs  on  the  Elli,  I 
had  not  yet  written  the  notes  in  question.  On 
the  contrary.  It  was  Polloe  Officer  Mallios, 
who,  together  with  Lieut.  Kamarlneaa  and 
Major  Theophiloyannakis.  put  to  me  the 
questions  I  was  to  answer." 

He  had  already  (p.  376)  told  Nostrakls: 
"Those  notes  were  the  result  of  a  whole  week 
of  torture,  and  most  of  the  Inlormatlon  In 
them  was  known  to  my  interrogators.  They 
knew  theee  things  and  they  made  me  Include 
thetn  In  my  allegedly  spontaneous  confes- 
sion." 

Mr.  Kamarlneas's  own  account  of  his  role 
In  the  questioning  of  Notaras  Is  on  p.  386, 
followed  by  the  conunisslon's  analysis  of  un- 
explained discrepancies  between  It  and  the 
testimony  of  other  ofllcial  witnesses,  and  its 
reasons  for  believing  Notaras. 

The  commission  did  not  examine  the  Pale- 
ologoe  case  In  detail — he  oould  not  be 
brought  back  to  life  to  testify — but  the  facts 
are  summarized  on  p.  36  of  'Volume  11,  Part 
3  of  the  report. 


THE    NORTHERN    IRELAND    SITUA- 
•nON— REPORT  NO.  8 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NKW    TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
2  days  I  have  been  including  in  the 
Record  parts  of  a  report  prepared  by  my 
daughter  Jackie,  following  her  visit  to 
Northern  Ireland  recently. 

Today  in  the  last  segment  she  describes 
the  effect  a  constant  state  of  war  and  a 
fear  of  death  has  on  the  individuals  in- 
volved. These  oppressed  p)eople  need  help. 
An  outory  of  indignation  at  the  affront 
to  basic  human  rights  by  the  government 
of  this  country  would  be  a  start.  More- 
over, the  United  States  should  Insist  that 
the  United  Nations  Intervene  to  restore 
peace.  How  much  longer  must  these  peo- 
ple suffer? 

The  report  follows: 

Report  or  Jackix  Biagoi — Part  HI 

There  Is  one  point,  however,  that  I  think 
has  been  lost  In  all  news  accounts  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  crisis — the  human  element, 
the  frustration  and  fear  of  these  people  and 
as  It  happened  the  human  element  played  a 
very  Important  role  in  our  stay  In  Belfast. 
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Take  for  example,  the  caae  of  a  seventeen 
year  old  boy,  Oerard  B.  On  August  9,  1971  the 
army  entered  his  nel^borhood  and  began 
dragging  people  out  Into  the  streets.   Ilie 
people  state  Oerard  was  virtually  unarmed 
and  began  breaking  windows,  stealing  busee 
to  block  the  army.  It  was  during  this  melee 
that  Oerard,  unarmed,  though  taking  part 
In  the  attempt  to  protect  himself  and  neigh- 
bors, was  shot.  I  saw  the  bullet  wo\inda.  It  la 
8(»nething  I  never  hope  to  see  again.  How- 
ever, the  real  Irony  in  the  situation  Is  that 
should  he  go  to  the  hospital  there  la  danger 
of   his   being  arrested.  Consequently,   he  Is 
receiving  Inadequate  medical  attention.  But 
Oerard  considers  himself  lucky — at  least  he 
U  alive  to  tell  about  It.  Later  two  other  men. 
who  had  been  detained  were  broiight  In  for 
interviews  with  similar  stories.  Thomas  L. 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  was  at  home  with 
his  wife  when  at  approximately  4:30  ajn. 
British  soldiers  barged  into  his  home,  knock- 
ing his  wife  to  the  fioor  and  dragging  him  out 
of  the  house.  After  running  him  about  ^ 
mile,  he  was  thrown  Into  a  truck  with  several 
other    men    and    covered    with    a    blanket. 
Neither  at  this  time  nor  at  any  later  time 
was  he  told  where  he  was  being  taken  and 
why.  All  belongings  were  removed  from  him. 
When  orders  were  not  obeyed  immediately, 
his  legs  were  hit  with  a  bat  and  a  soldier 
stepped  on  Mr.  L's  bare  feet  with  hob  nailed 
boots.  After  a  Polaroid  picture  was  taken  he 
and  the  others  were  made  to  sit  in  a  room 
where  periodically  six  men  were  taken  out, 
later  returning  after  screams  and  shouts  of 
pain  had  been  heard  In  the  next  room.  When 
it  was  Mr.  L's  tiun  to  be  Interrogated,  he 
was  threatened  with  the  possibility  of  a  one 
to   two   year   sentence    without   any   recMon 
being  given.  At  this  point  several  hours  had 
passed  but  he,  like  the  others  were  afraid  of 
falling  asleep  because  the  butt  of  a  soldier's 
gun   kept   them   awake.   During   the  entire 
time  requests  for  medical  attention  (because 
Of  injured  feet)  went  unheeded.  Prior  to  his 
release  he  was  told  "you  came  into  the  world 
at  the  end  of  a  war  and  you're  going  out  at 
the  beginning  of  one."  A  group  picture  was 
taken  and  the  men  were  warned  that  if  they 
were  ever  seen  in  a  riot  area,  they  would  be 
arrested.  Consequently,  they  would  have  to 
live  the  rest  of  their  lives  under  constant 
threat.  From  what  I  gathered,  it  seems  mass 
arrests  do  occur  so  that  more  often  than  not, 
Innocent  people  are  brought  up  on  charges, 
detained  or  unheard  of  for  long  periods.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  report  of  three  hundred 
"suspected  IRA  members"  being  arrested.  It 
seems  from  everyone  I  spoke  to  that  a  good 
deal  of  those  people  were  innocent.  There 
appe(u«  to  be  another  interesting  practice — 
I.e.  substitution  of  one  person  for  another 
when  the  wanted  person  is  not  present  at 
the  stated   address.  For   example,  one  man 
interviewed  was  the  father  of  a  suspected 
IRA  member.  When  the  soldiers  came,  the  boy 
was  not  at  home  so  the  father  was  arrested. 
Of  course  these  are  not  all  the  occurrences 
of  our  three  day  stay — Just  some  highlights. 
The  fear,  the  tension  that  stalks  the  city  of 
Belfast  Is  iTicredible!  We  were  lucky  we  could 
escape  it  but  for  those  who  must  stay  for 
whatever  reason,  there  Is  no  escape  and  that 
Is  a  pretty  sad  thing  to  live  with  when  your 
city  is  dying. 


JOB  DEVELOPMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  ACT 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  moving  with  bold- 
ness, vigor,  and  imagination  in  this  year 
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of  domestic  and  international  economic 
crisis  to  control  the  Inroads  of  inflatloxi 
and  stimulate  the  economy  so  as  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs  in  an  enTlroDmoit  of 
greater  productivity. 

We  (m  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  our  part,  have  been  at- 
tempting to  deal  soundly  with  the  tax 
aqpects  of  President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic prosram.  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mnxs)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrhes)  ,  I  am  sure  the 
committee  Is  succeeding  in  that  very  im- 
portant undertaking. 

As  Mnnbers  oi  the  Houae  taxtm,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
I>orted,  In  somewhat  modified  form,  the 
proposed  Job  Developmoit  Tax  Credit 
Act  or  investmmt  tax  credit  bill,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it. 

We  have  approved,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  accepted,  a  7 -percent  tax 
credit,  retroactive  to  April  1,  1971,  on 
capital  investment  by  American  business 
and  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  this  imiwrtant  stimu- 
lus for  the  risk  of  capital  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  will  have  its  least  bene- 
ficial effect  in  Uie  very  sector  of  indus- 
try that  today  most  sorely  needs  a  boost. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  research  and  development-orient- 
ed, high  techndogy  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  budgetary  cutbcu:ks  during  this 
transition  period  from  war  to  peace,  with 
resulting  shifts  In  program  ranphasls. 

•mis  American  industry,  too,  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  a  major  technology  lag  In 
comparison  with  its  competition  In  ad- 
vanced countries  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  which  are  driving  us  out  of  world 
markets  the  United  States  has  been  ac- 
customed to  dominate  since  World  War 
n.  This  is  one  big  reason  for  our  current 
world  trcule  deficits. 

R.  &  D.-oriented,  hlgh-techncdogy  In- 
dustry is  not  normally  capital  intensive, 
in  terms  of  plant  and  equipment.  Its 
biggest  Investment  is  in  the  brains  of  Its 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  the  knowl- 
edge they  accumulate  through  costly  re- 
search and  experiment. 

Congreas  must  give  this  crucial  seg- 
ment of  American  industry  the  same  in- 
centives to  invest  in  progress,  to  create 
new  products  and  new  Jobs,  that  It  in- 
tends to  give  to  capital-intensive  indus- 
tries like  autos.  steel,  and  the  like.  In 
this  effort.  Congress  would  be  both  doing 
equity  to  a  highly  important  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy  and  better  achieving  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  job  develop- 
ment tex  credit— the  prompt  creation 
of  new  Jobs  for  thousands  of  imem- 
ployed. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  address  to 
Congress  on  the  new  economic  program, 
assured  us  that  the  problem  of  promot- 
ing American  technology  and  science  has 
his  serious  attention.  He  promised  recom- 
mendations for  R.  ti  D.  incentives  early 
next  year.  Hlt^  administration  officials, 
including  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stains  and  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary 
Murray  Weidenbaum.  have  expressed 
similar  concern  and  have  glvMi  similar 
assurance  In  recent  congressional 
hearings. 

But  to  delay  until  next  year  may  bring 
relief  too  late.  We  are  confronted  today 
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with  a  crisis  In  scientific  and  technolqcl- 
cal  unemployment,  a  lac  In  prodnctliqty 
and  new  product  develivment. 

AoeardlDgly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  hx- 
trodueed  HJt  10793.  to  prorlde  that  m- 
vestment  credit  tax  benefits  would  t>e 
available  for  qualified  research  and  fz- 
perlmental  expenditures. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the  jn- 
▼estment  tax  credit  provlsloDs,  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  OMmultteelor 
idant  and  eqiilpment  9)endlng,  to  It  li 
D.  Investment  as  that  term  Is  now  fe- 
flned  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

No  exact  figures  are  yet  avaOatdoito 
me  as  to  the  coet  In  tax  revenues.  The 
growth  In  research  spending  in  the  nri- 
vate  sector  slowed  In  the  1960*8.  IJMt 
year  it  totaled  Just  over  $10  bUUifin. 
Only  a  6-percent  Increase  is  projected 
for  this  year. 

A  7-percent  R.  It  D.  credit  could  tttus 
total,  across  the  board,  pofhaps  $1  bll- 
llon  a  year.  This  would  put  the  stlmmus 
where  Industry  needs  It  most,  and  Qve 
Important  new  meaning  to  the  Pr(^- 
dent's  Job  development  program. 

Such  a  program,  Mr.  Speaker.  wofJd 
have  its  own  multiplier  effect  It  wo^d 
first  generate  new  Jobs  for  thousands 
now  unemployed  in  science  and  technld- 
ogy;  it  would  then  generate  new  prod- 
ucts as  research  and  development  re- 
sumed its  interrupted  growth;  and  fliUU- 
ly  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
the  resulting  new  products  would  gen- 
erate still  more  jobs. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  lax 
stimulus  for  our  troubled  economy.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging  the 
early  and  favorable  conslderatiaQ  of 
H.R.  10793  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Congress. 


GOOD  OLI>-FASHIONrED  SOAP  MAY 
HELP   RESOLVE  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW       i 

or  xrw  TOKK  f 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BKPRK8KNTA'1'1VJE$ 

Thurtdav,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  modem  science 
has  brought  forth  many  wondrous 
tilings.  Man  has  walked  on  the  moon. 
He  invents  things  which  were  not  eien 
dreamed  of  a  decade  or  so  ago.  He  tusis 
his  technology  mto  many  labor-  atid 
time-saving  devices. 

But  with  all  this  advancement,  he  atlll 
falls  prey  to  a  false  adage:  "If  it's  new 
it  must  be  good." 

llie  detergent  Industry  was  quick  to 
Jump  into  the  cleansing  business.  Itie 
answer,  we  were  told,  was  increased  Use 
of  phosphates.  Then  it  was  dlscoveied 
that  phosphates  generate  pollution  In 
our  water  supplies.  The  next  ansiier 
brought  about  the  use  of  the  so-called 
phosphate  substitutes.  Within  the  post 
few  weeks  these  sidMtltutes,  according  to 
the  UJB.  Surgeon  General,  are  worse  thftn 
the  phosphates. 

Federal  officials  then  urged  a  switch 
from  the  substitutes  back  to  phosphales 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  regret  a  sUb- 
pler  approach  was  not  taken.  That  Is  ttie 
good  old-fashion  soap  like  my  mothw 
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and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
with  liar  used  for  cleaning  the  weekly 
laundry,  the  dishes  and  for  other  house- 
hold chores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Evening  News,  a  daily 
nsw^aper  in  Newburgh,  N.Y..  whk^  1 
represent,  carried  an  editorial  oo  Sep- 
tember 28, 1971,  pointing  out  the  confu- 
sion the  Federal  Government  has  gen- 
erated over  the  use  of  phosphates  and 
detergents.  I  would  like  to  share  that  edi- 
torial with  my  colleagues  and  a  werttly 
report  I  recently  distributed  to  my  dis- 
trict. 

The  articles  follow: 
As  Wk  Sxx  It — Dsmanrr  Confusion 

Fe<WnU  nfflnlsii  ooAy  bav«  lOMto  a  miIous 
mlBtak*  In  rvoomiiMndIng  that  houaewlTCs 
r«tum  to  ualng  ithoapbate  dotercenta  deaplt* 
thatr  rola  aa  a  oauae  of  water  poUutlon. 

UjS.  liMUtli  and  AnrlronaMntal  offlolala 
■aid  tbat  pliaapbata  ■ubatltutaa  In  non-pol- 
luting detargenta  ar«  too  great  a  peraonal 
haaard. 

Tbay  dted  NTA  and  oanatle  soda,  botb  of 
whleh  can  tM  barmful  to  human  baalth. 
NTA.  howwrer,  la  no  longer  \iaad  in  deter- 
genta  baoauaa  It  alao  la  eoologtoally  taarm- 
Xul, 

Hie  Btatament — by  William  D.  Ruckala- 
haua.  administrator  of  tb«  Envlronmantal 
Protactlon  Agency:  Dr.  Jeaae  L.  Btelnfeld. 
surgeon  geneial:  BuaeeU  ■.  Ttaln,  obalrman 
of  the  OouncU  on  Bnrlronmental  Quality, 
and  Dr.  ClMrlea  C.  Kdwarda,  head  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration — said  caustic 
soda  "Is  a  cauaa  for  serioua  concern"  because 
It  could  damage  eyes,  nose  and  throat. 

Phosphate  detergents  "are  the  safest  thing 
In  tetma  of  hxmian  health."  Dr.  Stelnfeld 
added. 

tTnfortunately  the  new  n.8.  policy  OTer- 
looked  other  safe  altematlTes  to  caustic 
detergents  and  failed  to  recognize  that  some 
phosphate  detergents  are  alao  dangerously 
oaufltlc.  Other  bouaehold  cleaning  products 
such  as  Uquld  bleach  and  anunonla.  In  fact, 
are  far  more  dangeroiu. 

In  Ita  moat  recent  report  on  the  subject 
last  May  one  science  group  warned: 

"No  detergent  of  any  kind  is  safe  In  eyes 
or  nose  or  mouth.  Some  {^ospiMte-free  de- 
tergents are  not  subatantlsUy  more  alkaline 
than  tboee  which  cont*in  pboaphates.  There- 
fore, they  are  no  more  Ukely  to  cause  skin 
troubles." 

Ths  new  federal  policy  alao  falla  to  recog- 
nize non-detergent,  non-caustic  and  non- 
phoapbate  alternative  laundry  products  such 
aa  old-faahlonad  soap  flakes  and  soap 
powders. 

Unless  the  govenunent  can  show  that  the 
new  policy  was  not  based  soMy  on  con  yen - 
lenoe  oonslderatlona  or  that  It  was  simply 
the  result  of  manufacturers'  pressures,  it  has 
performed  a  dlaserrlce  to  the  cause  of  clean 
water. 

In  the  light  of  evidence  now  available,  we 
urge  manufacturers  to  continue  to  offer  non- 
phoephate  detergents  adequately  labelad  with 
clear  warning  about  the  danger  of  exposure 
to  eyes.  nose,  mouth,  throat  and  skin. 

And  those  who  choose  not  to  turn  to  safe 
soapa  should  continue  to  use  non-phosphate 
detergenta  with  the  same  caution  with  which 
they  would  use  any  dangeroua  drugs,  poisons 
and  haaardous  household  cleaning  produota. 

OooD  Old  PAaaionD  8oaf  Mat  Hklt  SaaoLvs 

POIXUTTOlf 

(By  Oongnasman  JoKif  O.  Dow) 

In  the  flght  against  pollution  we  are  be- 
coming tnrrnaslngly  aware  that  keeping  the 
•nvtionment  clean  is  werylxjdy^  business, 
and  not  Just  the  Job  of  government  or 
industry. 

Bveryone  has  a  tola  to  play  m  ohooaing  the 
producta  we  buy.  the  manner  in  whleb  we 
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maintain  our  automobUea,  the  type  of  cbaml- 
oals   w»   use   on   oar  lawns   and 
whether  we  litter,  and  in  many  crthsr 

like  many  other  produota  of  moi 
nology.  our  powatfui  laanOry  eleaMn  bava 
turned  out  to  be  a  mixed  blaaalng.  Aoeont- 
ingly.  one  of  the  grsateat  ateaa  for  an  Indl- 
vltfuai  ooatrlbution  to  the  quality  of  our 
anvtronment  Ilea  with  tha  ttmple  choice  wa 
make  abont  laundry  producta. 

MOdam  detargents  have  chemicals  for 
brightening  and  whitening  clothea,  protect- 
ing washing  machines  against  eocroalon. 
stabilising  suds  in  top-loading  mafJilnaa  and 
for  suppreasing  suds  in  tumbler  machines. 

Unfortunately,  the  phoq>hatea  in  tbaaa 
detergenta  which  get  our  clothea  so  dean 
are  ths  same  chemicals  which  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  making  our  lakss  and  riven  so 
dirty. 

These  chemicals  can  cause  what  the  scl- 
entlsts  caU  "eutrophloatlon" — a  process  in 
which  water  beoomas  Increasingly  dx>ksd 
with  algae  and  other  aquatic  vegetation  up- 
setting the  normal  balance  of  life.  While 
eutrophloatlon  can  occur  nat\irally.  aa  when 
a  lake  "agaa."  sdentlata  have  now  shown  that 
a  substantial  part  of  ths  increasing  nutrient 
load  In  our  lakes  and  rivers  can  be  traoad  di- 
rectly to  the  plMspboroiis-based  detergents 
used  extensively  at  home  and  Industry. 

As  a  result,  many  states  and  oommunltles 
have  moved  to  ban  the  sale  of  phosphate 
detergenta. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  to  find  phosphate  substitutes 
which  are  safe  and  effective  for  household 
and  industrial  uses  but  do  not  pollute.  What 
Is  needed  is  a  greater  degree  of  coordinated 
national  action. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Knvlronmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy Is  now  urging  housewives  to  return  to  the 
use  of  phosphate-based  detergents  as  the 
leaser  of  two  evUs.  This  decision  U  baaed  on 
the  very  commendable  motive  of  protecting 
the  public  from  the  dangers  of  the  various 
substitute  cleaners  that  have  been  developed. 

This  decision,  however,  is  very  confusing 
to  the  housewife  who  at  first  was  told  that 
phosphates  were  bad,  but  now  has  been  told 
that  she  should  go  ahead  and  use  them  any- 
way. Such  on-agaln-off-agaln  advice  must 
cause  some  people  to  wonder  If  our  govern- 
ment knows  what  it  la  doing. 

Such  a  lack  of  government  planning  and 
foraslgbt  Is  almost  tragic.  Tlie  government 
has  overlooked  a  third  poaelbUlty  of  encour- 
aging the  housewife  to  use  soap  powder  for 
her  laundry,  instead  of  either  pbo^>batea  or 
the  new  harmful  aynthetlc  substitutes. 

Soap  powder  U  "blo-degradable."  It  U  eaaUy 
absorbed  into  the  environment  and  reduced 
to  harmless  component  parts.  Moreover,  soap 
powder  doaa  not  oontam  altber  the  phos- 
phates which  pollute  our  waterways  or  ths 
harmful  substitutes  which  endanger  mothers 
and  chUdren. 

My  mother  always  used  to  rely  on  l>orax 
soap  and  tar  soap  as  well  as  good  old  fashion 
regular  soap. 

By  using  soap  powder,  our  clothea  may  not 
always  be  blindly  bright,  but  oomblnsd  with 
other  efforts.  Its  use  can  mjike  our  waterways 
sparkling  dean. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RKPRB8KNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  September  SO,  1971 

Mr.  SCHZRLB.  Mr.  ftwaker,  a  child 
sks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  SOQ?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


n.S.  TECHNOLOGY  IS  THREATENED 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Anderscm.  president  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
which  appeared  in  the  August  22  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  my  opinloci.  Mr.  Anderson  has  made 
some  very  Important  pomts  concerning 
the  need  to  maintain  a  balanced  and  ade- 
quate level  of  basic  R.  It  D.  expenditures, 
and  I  believe  his  comments  merit  perusal 
by  readers  of  the  Congrxssionai.  Rxcord  : 
(Prom  the  New  Yorii  Times.  Aug.  32,  1971] 
U.S.   TacHwowxrr  Is  Trkkatenxd — CuxBiiro 

R.  A  D.    CUPPLKS  PaOOBXBS 

(By  Charles  A.  Anderson) 

The  United  Statea  must  aoon  face  the  fact 
that  it  Is  living  on  its  research  and  devdc^- 
ment  ct^ltal  and  the  account  is  beginning 
to  run  low.  If  we  fall  to  acknowledge  this, 
our  technological  affluence  will  be  lost. 

The  assault  on  America's  leadership  In 
science  and  technology  Is  both  external  and 
Internal.  Externally,  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  making  rapid 
strides  In  areas  that  have  traditionally  been 
o<mtrolled  by  the  United  Statea.  In  radio 
astronomy,  high  energy  physics  and  conven- 
tional energy  research  we  have  already  been 
surpassed.  Internally,  a  new  national  distaste 
for  science  and  technology  la  undermining 
the  national  research  and  devdopment  effort. 

The  external  challenge  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. But  we  must  OMrect  negative  attitudes 
toward  science  and  technology  at  home. 

To  be  sure,  technology  assessment  is  neces- 
sary if  individual  freedom  and  the  quality  of 
life  are  to  be  maintained.  Our  concern,  how- 
ever, should  be  with  the  end-product  of  tech- 
nology and  Its  use,  not  with  the  reeearoh  and 
development  process  Itself.  To  attack  the 
value  of  this  process  Is  to  discard  our  best 
tool  In  achieving  whatever  goals  we  might 
formulate  for  the  nation. 

Our  technological  society  is  the  product  of 
past  research  and  development  efforts.  We 
have  inherited  both  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  technology,  and  one's  pvolnt  of  view 
determines  which  of  those  two  elements  Is 
dominant.  One  thing  does  seem  clear,  how- 
ever. The  solution  to  our  present  environ- 
mental, population,  urban  housing  and  other 
problems  lies  primarily  with  more  technology, 
not  less.  A  romantic  retreat  to  cottage  indus- 
tries In  a  pastoral  setting  Is  both  undedrable 
and  Impoadble  with  a  population  of  over  900 
million  people. 

Our  supply  of  natural  resources  Is  shrink- 
ing while  our  demands  for  such  materials  are 
growing.  Only  research  and  development  can 
produce  the  advances  in  recydlng.  transpor- 
tation systents,  oceanographlc  research  and 
nudear  fusion  for  dean  dectridty  that  must 
be  made  in  the  remaining  years  of  this 
century. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  moving  steadily 
toward  a  service-dominated  eoononty.  By  1080 
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nine  of  every  10  new  Jobs  will  l>e  in  the 
service  area.  Service  functions  liave  tradi- 
tionally been  resistant  to  productivity  in- 
creaaes.  We  are  still  early  in  the  learning 
process  of  applying  technology  to  the  servtoe 
industries  in  order  to  yldd  productivity 
growth.  We  must  succeed  in  tills  task  U  we 
hope  to  have  the  healthy  economy  necessary 
to  pay  for  social  programs. 

The  source  from  which  advances  wlU  be 
drawn  Is  not  a  cornucopia  but  a  pipeline  in 
time.  Research  and  develc^ment  funds  and 
manpower  must  be  added  at  this  end  if  new 
technology  Is  to  be  produced  at  the  other 
end  10  years  hence.  By  constricting  the  flow 
of  funds  and  manpower  into  the  plpeUne 
now,  we  are  crli>pUng  future  progress. 

A  major  source  of  our  current  problems  in 
B.  *  D.  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  financial  and 
spiritual  disruptions  caused  by  Vietnam,  m 
addition  to  aggravating  the  general  inflation- 
ary picture  and  dislocating  l>oth  the  dvillan 
and  military  R.  ft  D.  effort,  it  has  among 
many  i>eople  stamped  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nology as  a  war  machine  that  produces  such 
things  aa  defoUants  and  niqwlm  This  view  is 
pertu^M  predominant  among  the  young, 
which  further  imperils  the  futxire  of  tech- 
nology. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  war  has  l>een  most 
kind  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While  w«  have 
been  forced  to  divert  substantial  portions  of 
our  defense  budget  from  researob  and  devel- 
opment into  tactical  hardware,  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  free  to  move  forward  tn  the  <le- 
velopment  of  the  next  generation  oS  missiles, 
aircraft  and  naval  vessels.  The  Soviet  mlUtary 
R.  &  D.  Input  Is  growing  by  10  to  18  percent 
annually.  If  preeent  trends  continue,  the 
U.S.SJt.  could  assume  technological  supe- 
riority over  the  United  States  within  a  few 
years.  Congrees  is  now  facing  this  situation. 
The  ooet  of  military  R.  &  D.  and  procure- 
ment deferred  by  the  war  will  probably  ne- 
gate and  exceed  any  "peace  dividend"  gener- 
ated by  the  end  of  our  major  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effect  of  InsuSldent  government  fund- 
ing for  high-technology  programs,  research 
and  devdopment  has  been  predictable  pro- 
gram cancellations,  proftsalonal  unemploy- 
ment, disbanding  of  research  teams. 

While  trained  sdentists  and  engineers  ore 
being  forosd  out  of  their  fldda,  young  profes- 
sionals are  entering  at  a  rtimlniwhsd  rate  due 
to  ths  uncertain  occupational  future  and 
fUMjiwing  reputation  of  the  sdentiflc  profes- 
dona.  In  aerospace,  the  hardest  hit  area,  the 
sdentiflc  and  engineering  labor  force  is  down 
frtxn  238.000  in  ISSS  to  1S4,000  today. 

The  Stanford  Pessaroh  Institute,  a  non- 
profit contract  research  organlaatton,  has 
moved  acpalnst  tti*  Ude  and  its  IB70  revenues 
of  SS6  mlUlon  marked  a  record  high. 

Another  significant  problem  is  funding 
oontAnuity.  Important  programs  have  been 
cut  bade  or  eanoded  in  midpoint.  As  a  re- 
sult, budget-wise  sdentists  are  now  lowering 
their  eights  and  Bubmltting  proposals  for 
stK>rtsr-t«rm  projects  that  have  a  better 
dbaoos  of  maintaining  funding  to  comple- 
tion. Thus,  sdentists  are  hsnomlng  reqxm- 
dve  to  finances  rather  than  need,  and  many 
worthwhile  projects  are  being  shdved  in  the 
process. 

We've  long  since  passed  the  time  when  the 
izkdlvidual  acisntlst.  working  with  UtUe 
equipmsnt,  oould  produce  the  significant 
diaooTsry.  Bsasarch  today  requires  the  as- 
sembly of  man  and  equipment  and  the  de- 
vdopxaant  o<  programs  pointed  toward  long- 
term  goals.  Punding  continuity  becomes  a 
Vitally  Important  element  in  such  an  en- 
vlronoMnt. 

Basic  research  is  particularly  vulnerable  In 
the  budget-pruning  process.  Increasingly, 
It  U  ooxMldsred  "Irrdevant"  and  a  low- 
prlorlty  item  by  critics  and  leglslaton  more 
concerned  with  the  Immediate  solution  of 
social  problsma  through  infudon  of  Pedsral 
funds. 
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We  cannot  go  on  attempting  to  Judge  basic 
research  in  phyaios  or  bidogy  on  ttte  same 
scale  with  social  programs  and  determine 
that  one  la  caore  rdevant  than  the  otiier.  It 
is  not  "dtherHor."  AH  have  value,  bat  they 
must  be  oonddMed  independently.  Basic  re- 
search must  l>e  justtfled  first  ss  part  of  the 
continuing  ssarOb  for  knowlsdge.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  need  for  bsiancs  betwssn  bsstc 
and  sf>pUsd  sdsnttfle  work.  They  are  mterds- 
psndsnt  since  knowledge  without  appUoatlon 
Is  uadess  and  apf^eaUon  without  knowl- 
edge is  impoedble. 

Inevitably,  the  Pederal  Government  m\wt 
continue  to  play  the  biggest  rde  in  s\:q>part- 
Ing  bade  research  In  the  United  States.  Thers 
are  definite  limits  to  the  amount  of  B.  a  D. 
riak  that  can  be  assumed  by  ths  privats  sse- 
tor.  Only  the  Federal  Oovemment,  for  ex- 
ample, can  afford  the  Irnmimse  Invsstntent 
necessary  to  q;>onsor  research  in  spsos  tiavd 
or  astronomy.  Oovemment-sponsorsd  re- 
search has,  over  the  years,  produosd  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  triggered  the  devdopment 
of  oomputsBs.  lasers,  atomic  power  and  many 
ottiers.  We  all  Ijsnefit  from  such  advanoaa. 

De^>ite  our  podtion  as  ths  world's  leader 
in  science  and  technology,  we  are  stiU  unsure 
of  their  place  in  our  society.  How  shall  tbsy 
be  programmed?  How  shaU  they  be  finanosdT 
Who  shaU  Judge  the  priorittea  for  research 
funding  aUooations? 

These  questions  nsed  to  be  aiiswsrt  so 
that  a  rational  sdence  policy  can  be  devd- 
oped  that  will  avoid  the  vratlc  expandons 
and  contractions  at  recent  Pederal  research 
and  development  budgets  and  the  manpower 
dldocations  that  accompany  them.  like  It 
or  not,  this  country^  future  la  tied  to  sdsnce 
and  technology,  and  It  is  time  to  give  that 
fact  its  Just  due. 


URBAN  LAW  INSTTTDTE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or   THX    DISTBICT    OT   COLT71CBZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noticed  in  the  CaNGKCssioNAL  Rbcou  last 
Monday,  a  statement  critical  of  the 
Urban  Law  Institute  of  Antloeh  College, 
an  OEO-f  unded  iresearch  and  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  program,  which  has 
received  the  highest  marks  in  several 
consecutive  years  of  OEO  evaluatloDS,  as 
well  as  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the 
GAO  in  recent  months,  is  if  anjrthlng  an 
example  of  the  excellent  work  whMi 
OBO  is  doing  in  the  area  of  assisting 
the  poor  people  of  America.  "Rie  state- 
ment seems  to  take  the  position  that  the 
OEO  amendments  coming  up  this  week 
should  be  exposed  because  of  the  agency's 
funding  of  the  Urban  Law  Institute.  I 
would  submit  Just  the  contrary.  The 
Antloeh  Ccdlege  grant,  which  goes  only 
for  the  planning  of  a  new  pnUlc  Interest 
law  schotd.  is  a  model  of  the  kind  at  re- 
form In  legal  edueatkm  which  ttte  poor 
petvle  of  this  country  must  have  if  legal 
redress  is  to  mean  anything  to  them.  The 
need  is  not  only  to  Increase  the  nnoDber 
of  lawyers  who  wQl  serve  ttte  poor,  hot 
also  to  create  new  Instttaittans  to  denkap 
the  fMd  of  poverty  law  and  to  bvOd  ae- 
oeptaaee  for  this  field  within  ttie  lat»l 
proCestfon  generally.  I  ttilnk  the  OBO 
grant  Is  doinc  iust  that,  aad  I  rtmnmmA 
the  agency  for  Its  Innovative  and  eoB- 
structive  use  of  research  funds  to  that 
aid.  I  am  confident  that  if  my  coUeagoes 
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read  the  OAO  evaluation  of  the  Urtian 
Law  Iiutltute  they  would  see  that  OBO 
was  entirely  Justified  in  mairiT^g  its 
award,  and  that  the  untimely  termliia- 
tioD  of  former  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
gram by  George  Washlnffton  Univertity 
was  hardly  Justlfled.  For  the  Rxcoas,  I 
sulKnlt  at  this  point  the  text  of  the  OAO 
report  and  several  recent  newspmier  arti- 
cles and  editorials  on  the  UrtMui  Law 
Institute  of  Antloch  College: 

AXTOTt    OF    TKK    OmCK    OF    ECONOMIC    OpPOB- 

irrmTT  Okant  to  trc  Osoiax  Wa«kinoi»n 
XTinvBwiTT  fob  Opblatiom  of  thi  Uuun 
Law  iNgmuTS 
(By  the  ComptroU«r  General  of  the  Untted 
SUtas) 

Ap«ii,  13.  1971. 
Mrs.  Jkai*  CAMPn  Cahn, 
Director,  Urban  Late  Irutitute, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  ItMS.  Cajin  :  Bncloaed  is  a  copy  of  our 
report  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  on  our 
audit  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's grant  to  the  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity for  operation  of  the  Urban  Law  In- 
stitute during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ELicn  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  VniteA  State*. 

GENEKAL     ACCOtTNTIKO    OPTICK    AUDrr    OF    TIHB 
OFFICX    of    ECOIfOMIC    OPPOanTHTTT    OaufT 

TO   VBx   QtKowax   WAaBiNOTOiv    UNTvzaacrT 

FOB        OPXIATIOir        OF        THB        TJ«BAN        LaW 

iNrrrruT* 

nfTBODUCnON 

Pursuant  to  a  congreeelonal  request,  we 
made  an  audit  of  the  records  pertaining  to  a 
grant  to  the  George  Washington  University 
for  operation  of  the  Urban  Law  Institute 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  iBTi. 
The  grant  of  tfitfS^SO  was  made  by  the  Oflkce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  Our  audit 
was  directed  toward  determining  whether 
the  grant  funds  were  expended  In  accord- 
ance with  conditions  of  the  grant  and  ap- 
plicable OEO  polldea  and  Instructions.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  determine  how  effective 
the  Urban  Law  Institute  had  been  In  attain- 
ing the  program  objectives  for  which  the 
grant  was  provided. 

We  examined  personnel  records  and.  on  a 
teet  basU,  financial  transacUons  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1  to  December  31,  1970.  Our  twt 
of  financial  transactions  Included  items 
amounting  to  about  •134.735  of  the  085.084 
expended  during  the  0-month  period  under 
the  fiscal  year  1971  grant.  We  reviewed  ap- 
plicable legislation.  OEO  policies  and  Instruc- 
tions, and  the  grant  agreement.  We  also  In- 
terviewed officials  of  the  university,  institute. 
and  OEO  who  had  cognizance  of  the  grant. 
The  audit  was  made  at  the  George  Waabliw- 
ton  University  and  OEO  headquarters  In 
Washington.  D.  O. 

OfflcUU  of  OBO,  the  university,  and  the 
Institute  have  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  examine  and  comment  formally  on  this 
report,  but  the  findings  were  discussed  with 
their  representatives. 

The  Urban  Law  Institute  program  Includes 
training  lawyers  and  has  been  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  since  May  1968  aa  a 
demonstration  project  under  section  333  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904  u 
amended  (43  VS.C.  3830).  The  objective  of 
the  Institute's  program  for  training  lawysrs 
U  to  sxperlmsnt  with  and  demonstrate  n«w 
•ppcoa^es  and  methods  in  the  delivery  of 
legal  ■ervlces  to  groups  or  claaaes  of  dlsad- 
rantagwl  penons.  Under  arrangements  with 
private  law  HrxnM  and  private  OTvanisatloas, 
program  participants  are  to  be  aaslgned  to 
work  for  the  public  good  under  the  supw- 
vlslon  of  senior  attorneys.  An  Important  «!•• 
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ment  In  acootnpUihing  this  objective  Is  the 
derelopmcnt  of  a  corrleuluin  for  effectively 
tisaohing  this  type  of  legal  praottce.  The  pro- 
gram also  proTldea  assistance  to  candidates 
in  obtaining  a  master's  degree  In  poverty  law. 
Grants  made  to  the  university  for  operation 
of  the  Urban  Iaw  Institute  ware  as  follows: 

Plical  year:  Amount 

19691 ill7.066 

1970    331,666 

1971 668.880 

Total    1.017,603 

>  Covers  the  period  May  1968  to  June  1969. 

The  university  administers  the  grant  funds 
under  Its  regular  procedures  for  handling 
grants  and  maintains  the  accounting  records 
lor  the  grant.  Under  these  procedures  ex- 
penditures. Including  payrolls,  are  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Institute's  management  and 
are  then  paid  by  the  university  if  the  ex- 
penditures are  within  the  limits  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  OEO.  As  shown  on 
page  6,  expenditures  under  the  fiscal  year 
1971  grant  for  the  6-month  period  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  totaled  6386.634. 

As  of  December  31. 1970,  the  institute's  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  16  professional  and  13  ad- 
ministrative full-time  employees,  13  candi- 
dates for  master's  degrees  in  law,  one  candi- 
date for  a  law  degree,  and  several  part-time 
employees.  The  candidates  are  required  to 
work  30  hours  a  week  on  Institute  activities. 

The  university's  Office  of  Public  Relations, 
in  Its  "Monday  Report"  dated  March  1,  1971. 
stated  that  the  university's  National  Law 
Center  had  announced  that  it  planned  to 
sever  its  ties  with  the  Institute  because  the 
institute  was  evolving  into  a  large  public-In- 
terest law  firm  over  which  It  bad  no  control. 

nKDIKOS 

We  found  that  the  Federal  grant  funds 
were  expended  In  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  and  applicable  OEO  [mll- 
clee  and  instruetlona  except  for  a  few  ex- 
pendltiires  dlsc\is8ed  below.  To  put  these 
questioned  expenditures  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, we  want  to  point  out  that  the  amounts 
of  the  questioned  Items  were  small  both  in 
relationship  to  the  total  of  the  Institute  ex- 
penditures and  in  comparison  to  amounts 
we  have  questioned  in  reviews  of  other  OEO 
demonstration  grants.  Furthermore,  tlie  uni- 
versity records  maintained  for  the  grant  ootn- 
pare  favorably  with  those  maintained  by 
most  other  OEO  grantees  whose  records  we 
have  reviewed .  The  university  has  orderly 
flnanotal  management  procedures  and  an 
adequate  aooountlng  system;  for  the  most 
part,  its  expenditures  are  well  supported  by 
appropriate  documentary  evidence. 

In  addition  to  our  review  of  financial  trans- 
actions, we  also  reviewed  the  quarterly  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Institute  to  OEO  for 
the  period  covered  by  our  review  to  deiter- 
mlne  whether  the  activities  reported  by  the 
institute  were  within  the  sc<^e  of  activities 
contemplated  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  grant.  The  Institute  reported  on 
(1)  lt2  acoompllshments  in  developing  teach- 
ing material  for  university  courses  in  urban 
law,  (3)  oases  pending  and  under  litigation 
In  which  It  was  Involved,  and  (8)  other 
activities  such  as  providing  guidance  and 
asBistancs  to  disadvantaged  eoonomlc  and 
social  groups.  The  activities  of  the  Institute, 
as  described  in  the  quarterly  reports  to  OEO. 
were.  In  our  opinion,  within  the  scope  of 
activities  contemplated  by  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  grant. 

There  has  been  some  oonf\ialon  by  oertaln 
OEO  heedquarteiv  ofllclals  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  grant  as  to  which  OBO  In* 
struotloos  applied  to  this  grant.  OtO  has 
not  Issued  a  oocnplete  set  of  InstruoUons  and 
requirements  that  ara  applicable  to  dsmon- 
stratlon  granu,  ths  typs  of  grant  under 
which  ths  institute  U  funded.  As  early  as 
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February  1968.  OBO  had  planned  to  Issue 
Instructions  applicable  to  such  grants.  As 
a  stopgap  measure,  OSO  since  1966  has  re- 
lied, in  part,  on  its  instructions  applioabts 
to  community  actian  grants  althouf^  soms 
of  the  Instructions  do  not  apply  to  a  demon- 
stration grant.  » 

Details  of  the  expendituros  wtilch  we 
questioned  follow. 

Limitation  on  ttarttng  taiarie*  of 
new  employee* 

OBO  Instructions  governing  oompensation 
of  employees  of  grantees  require  that  start- 
ing salaries  of  new  employees  paid  over 
66,000  annually  be  limited  to  an  Increase  of 
20  percent  over  their  prior  salary  or  63.600, 
whichever  Is  less,  unless  OEO  approval  Is 
obtained. 

Our  review  of  employees'  personnel  folders 
for  the  36  employees  hired  by  the  Institute 
during  the  period  July  1.  1970.  tlirough  De- 
cember 81,  1970,  showed  that  inooanplete  or 
no  Information  bad  been  obtained  on  prior 
salaries  of  13  employees.  For  these  employees 
we  were  thus  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  salary  limitation  had  been  oomplled  with. 
We  were  informed  by  a  university  personnel 
official  who  had  reep>onsibillty  for  otalntaln- 
Ing  records  of  employees'  qualifications  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  OEO  requirement 
governing  starting  salaries  and  therefore  had 
not  always  obtained  prior  salary  data. 

Our  review  of  the  personnel  folders  for  the 
34  employees  which  contained  complete  prior 
salary  data  revealed  that  two  employees  had 
received  starting  salaries  in  excess  of  the 
OEO  limitation.  The  folders  contained  no 
evidence  that  the  required  OEO  approvals 
had  been  obtained.  The  annual  salaries  of 
these  two  employees  exceeded  the  limitation 
by  6837  and  6877.  respectively.  The  amounts 
actually  paid  to  the  two  employees  In  the 
e-month  period  covered  by  our  review  ex- 
ceeded the  limitation  by  a  total  of  6360.  The 
university  advised  us  that  the  two  employees' 
salaries  had  been  set  at  these  levels  so  that 
their  salaries  would  be  consistent  with  the 
university's  pay  scale  for  comparable  work. 

In  March  1971.  we  discussed  this  mattsr 
with  officials  of  the  university  and  OBO. 
Subsequently,  by  letter  dated  April  1.  1971, 
OEO  advised  the  institute  that  the  starting 
salaries  granted  to  the  two  employees  were 
approved. 

Overhead 

The  terms  of  the  OEO  grant  provide  for 
the  university  to  be  reimbursed  for  its  over- 
head from  grant  funds  at  the  rate  of  30 
percent  of  the  approved  grant  personnel 
coets.  T'he  university  in  computing  the  reim- 
bursement applied  the  overhead  rate  to  per- 
socinel  costs  and  stipends  paid  to  candidates 
for  master's  degrees.  These  stipends,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  classified  as  personnel  costs 
in  the  OEO-approved  btidget  for  the  grant. 

The  budget  provided  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  16  candidates  for  master's  degrees 
in  the  form  of  a  stipend  to  each  of  66.800 
and  classtflsd  ths  amount  budgeted  as  noB- 
personnel  costs.  Ths  university,  by  apply- 
ing the  overhead  rate  to  these  nonpenonnsl 
oosta,  dULTged  tiM  grant  for  additional  ovw- 
bead  of  about  66.000  for  the  period  July  1. 
1970,  to  December  81.  1970. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  imlverslty's  comptroller,  who  advised  us 
tliat  the  university  would  seek  to  obtain 
OEO's  approval  to  reclassify  the  stipends  as 
personnel  costs. 

Travel  expense* 
OEO  instructions  require  that  travel  by 
employees  of  grantees  be  authorized  and 
paid  for  In  accordance  with  the  Standardised 
Govenunent  Travel  Regulations.  Our  exami- 
nation of  travel  expenditures  of  about 
66JKX> — selected  from  the  total  expenditures 
of  69,800  for  the  period  July  1,  1970.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1970 — showed  that  the  university 
had  not  followed  certain  administrative  prac- 
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tloes  required  by  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  authorisation  and  approval  of  travel  on 
an  actual  expense  basis. 

The  regulations  permit  travel  expenses  to 
be  paid  on  the  basU  of  a  per  diem  rate  of 
up  to  636  or  of  actual  travel  expenses.  The 
regulations  require,  among  other  things,  that 
conditions  be  prescribed  under  which  reim- 
bursements may  be  authorized  or  approved 
for  actxial  travel  expenses  and  that  such 
conditions  shall  restrict  travel  on  an  actual 
expense  basis  to  those  travel  asslgimients 
where  necessary  subslstonce  costs  are  imu- 
Eually  high. 

The  university  followed  the  pracUce  of 
reimbursing  Institute  employees  on  the  basis 
of  their  actual  travel  expenses  and  had  not 
prescribed  conditions  restricting  such  travel. 
Although  the  amount  of  the  reimbursements 
to  some  Institute  employees  for  actual  travel 
expenses  exceeded  the  amount  allowable 
under  the  regulations  on  a  per  diem  basis 
of  $36,  we  were  unable  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  overages  and  underages  be- 
cause some  of  the  travel  claims  did  not  show 
the  departure  and  arrival  times  which  affect 
a  per  diem  computation.  However,  of  the 
$6,900  travel  expenses  that  we  examined  only 
$1,500  was  for  per  diem  type  travel. 

University  officials  advised  tis  that  it  was 
the  university's  poUcy  to  pay  actual  travel 
expenses  for  Its  employees  and,  since  the 
grant  was  being  funded  through  the  univer- 
sity, they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  uni- 
versity's travel  policy  should  apply  to  the 
Institute.  We  were  advised  also  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  OEO  requirement  that 
the  Standardized  Oovemment  Travel  Regu- 
lations were  to  be  followed. 

Salary  ceilings 
The  grant  contains  a  requirement  tliat 
salaries  of  Institute  employees  In  excess  of 
•16.000  must  be  i4>proved  by  the  Associate 
Director,  Office  of  Legal  Services,  OEO.  We 
found  that  two  employees,  one  Is  the  director 
of  the  Institute,  were  being  paid  salaries  from 
grant  funds  of  $17^00  and  •18.000  without 
approval  from  OEO.  Although  the  Institute 
notified  OEO  on  August  18,  1970,  of  the 
salaries  being  paid  to  these  two  employees, 
OEO  and  Institute  officials  were  unable  to 
furnish  us  with  evidence  that  the  salaries 
had  been  approved. 

In  March  1971,  we  discussed  this  matter 
with  officials  of  the  university  and  OEO.  Sub- 
sequenUy,  by  letter  dated  April  1,  1871,  OEO 
advised  the  institute  that  the  salaries  t>elng 
paid  the  two  employees  in  excess  of  616,000 
were  approved. 

Financial  reporting 
For  the  months  of  May  1970  through  Jan- 
uary 1971,  the  university  did  not  prepare 
and  submit  to  OEO  monthly  financial  re- 
ports as  required  by  OEO  Instructions.  An 
OEO  directive  states  that  delinquent  re- 
ports by  grantees  Impair  OEO's  ability  to  ad- 
minister grants  and  to  meet  Its  financial 
reporting  responsibilities  to  the  Congress 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Although  OEO  did  not  receive  the  re- 
quired monthly  financial  reports,  w«  found 
no  record  indicating  that  OEO  had  sought 
to  obtain  the  reports. 

In  February  1971,  we  brought  this  omis- 
sion to  the  attention  of  university  officials 
with  the  result  that  the  required  reports 
were  prepared  and  promptly  submitted  to 
OEO. 

The  expenditures  under  the  fiscal  year  1971 
grant  for  the  period  July  1,  1970,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  are  shown  below. 
Expense  category  and  amount  expended 

Salary— faculty  full  time 68.780 

Salary — nonaoademlc   106.214 

Wages — ^part-time   personnel 31,978 

Stipends — candidates  for  degrees...     30,076 

Personal  services,  other. --     33.633 

Telephone    8.938 

Travel •.»! 
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Conference — Includes   about   $1,000 

tor  travel 3,481 

PrinUng    10,686 

Program  develt^ment.. 6,036 

Tuition— candidates  for  degrees 6, 763 

Office  expense 10,321 

Books  and  material 667 

Staff    beneflU 14,630 

Overhead — ^preliminary,    subject    to 

adjustment  at  end  of  fiscal  year..  28,  933 

Total-. - 386,584 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,   1971] 

Law   Students:    A  Flaw  To   "Lkarw   WHn,i 

You  Dbfxnd" 

Many  of  the  young  people  who  are  apply- 
ing to  the  nation's  law  schools  in  record 
numbers  see  the  law  as  a  tool  to  help  the 
underprivileged  and  oppressed.  At  the  same 
time,  a  growing  faction  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion Is  expressing  doubts  about  the  capacity 
of  the  law  schools  to  respond  to  a  demand 
for  that  kind  of  legal  education. 

Last  week,  a  group  of  activist  lawyer-edu- 
cators and  a  small  liberal  arts  college  an- 
nounced a  plan  aimed  at  reconciling  the  two 
views.  Antloch  College,  In  Ohio,  has  agreed 
to  Join  the  Urban  Law  Institute  In  the  es- 
tablishment m  Washington  of  a  new  kind 
of  law  school,  dedicated  to  "clinical  legal 
education"  of  a  learn-whlle-you-defend  ori- 
entation. 

mST    SUCH    VENTTTU 

Apart  from  its  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion, this  wUl  be  Antloch's  first  venture  Into 
professional  education.  The  goal — depending 
on  funding — Is  to  admit  the  first  class  In  the 
fall  of  1973. 

The  plan  Is  the  offspring  of  an  academic 
oontroversy.  The  Urban  Law  Institute, 
founded  by  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  a  young 
black  alumna  of  Swarthmore  and  Yale  Law 
School,  had  tor  the  past  three  years  been 
part  of  the  National  Law  Center  of  George 
Washington  University.  It  is  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  and  staffed 
by  about  30  lawyers  who  divide  their  time 
and  efforts  between  offering  legal  services  to 
the  urban  poor,  and  reforming  the  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  methods  of  traditional  law 
education. 

Earlier  this  year,  Dean  Robert  Kramer  of 
the  university's  law  school,  though  reafllrm- 
Ing  the  institution's  own  concern  with  pov- 
erty virban  law,  severed  the  relationship  with 
the  Institute.  "We  never  contemplated  that 
the  university  would  operate  s  Isiige  l»w  firm 
and  engage  directly  In  •  •  •  Washington 
would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  some  of 
the  institute's  activities.  It  was  "not  will- 
ing ...  to  take  responsibility  for  a  public 
Interest  law  firm." 

Supporters  of  the  Institute  saw  in  this  an 
academic  institution's  reluctance  to  enter 
into  activist,  i.e.  controversial  ventures. 
Ralph  Nader,  citing  that  "dtiring  World  War 
n.  Harvard  Law  School  and  other  law  schools 
scrapped  their  entire  curricul\ims  and  turned 
thraoselves  Into  ocxnplete  Instruments  of  the 
wartime  effort."  considered  the  cuirent  so- 
cial crises  serious  enough  to  call  for  similar 
aetlTism. 

Mr.  Nader  and  other  supporters  of  drastic 
changes  in  legal  eduoatlm  deaounoed  the 
"concept  of  legal  educational  academitU" 
which,  he  charged,  must  shoulder  put  of 
the  reeponsibiUty  for  "a  prstsntiauB  legal 
system  which  puts  the  pranlum  of  access 
and  sucosss  on  wealth  and  power.  .  . 

Aa  the  Initial  anger  over  the  separatton  of 
the  Institute  from  the  university  died  *  *  * 
institute  concluded  that  the  traditional  law 
sehooU  might  bs  mors  readUy  persuaded  to 
ftn^fiHar  nsw  approaehss,  if  a  new  kind  of 
school  eould  bedome  the  provlag  ground. 

Washington  sesmsrt  the  best  locattan  for 
suoh  a  sohool.  Antloch  Oollag*.  with  a  tradi- 
tion In  progressive  education  and  eommunlty 
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InvolvMUMit,  seemed  Ideologically  well  suited, 
■nie  college  has  always  operated  on  a  plan  of 
alternating  campus  attendance  and  off-cam- 
pus field  work  which  regularly  takes  many  of 
Its  students  and  faculty  away  from  the  hcune 
community. 

ICKDXCAL     UOXAL 

The  concept  of  clinical  legal  education  Ixir- 
rows  heavUy  from  medical  training,  with  lU 
combination  of  academic  work  and  Intern- 
ship, involving  the  student  with  the  patient 
or  cUent.  The  law  school  that  reaUy  U  a 
teaching  law  firm  Is  comp«u-able  to  the  teach- 
ing hospital. 

,  •  •  •  • 

ReoenUy,  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
said:  "...  One  could  hardly  conceive  a  sys- 
tem of  legal  education  farther  removed  from 
the  reaaties  of  life  than  the  pure  case 
method."  He  complained  of  lawyers  llcenssd 
"without  the  slightest  inquiry  into  their 
capacity  to  perform  the  Intensdy  practical 
functions  of  a  counselor  or  advocate."  He  crtt- 
IciBed  the  kind  of  preparation  that  avoids 
"the  antiseptic  odor  of  the  Jail  house  and  the 
problem  of  the  'unmarried  mother."  of  de- 
pendent chUdren  and  the  aged  and  Infirm— 
in  short,  eecaplsm  from  the  depressing  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  'the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.'  " 

The  clinical  law  school  experiment  plans  to 
stress,  in  addition  to  traditional  academic 
instruction,   the   following   priorities: 

Curriculum  development,  drawing  on  field 
work  and  research. 
. 
Client  services,  by  providing  Uwyers  as 
counsel  to  community  groups,  locally  and  na- 
tionally as  an  aid  to  the  poor,  a  laboratory 
m  which  to  develop  techniques  and  curricu- 
lum materials.  The  institute  has  already  com- 
pleted five  textbooks  to  be  published  In  the 
1971-73  academic  year. 

Among  the  areas  to  be  stressed  In  currtou- 
lum  development  are  actions  related  to  Fed- 
eral programs,  community  organisation,  con- 
sumer problems,  and  housing  for  the  poor. 
This  wUl  lead  to  the  production  of  case 
studies  that  eventually  could  be  used  by  other 
Uw  schools,  as  supplementary  reading  in  tra- 
ditional courses,  and  by  poverty  lawyers  m 
the  flrtd.  .    „„ 

In  addition,  the  school  wanU  to  work  on 
the  improvement  of  legal  office  management 
because  its  planners  believe  that  "legw  s«t- 
ice  programs  have  by  and  large  suffered  from 
,^oak  admlnlstiaUon,  and  vlrtuaUy  no  law- 
yers coming  out  of  law  schools  today  know 
how  to  manage  an  olBoe." 

Bojcx  BsaaavATioHs 
Mrs  Cahn  and  her  husbMid  Edgar  may.  in 
the  view  of  many  law  seliooJ  deans  "»**■«- 
ulty  members,  exaggerate  the  extent  ofthe 
eduoattonal  revolution  they  wee  neoessary 
and  feasible.  They  may  also  undsrestimate 
the  changes  that  are  alrsady  taking  place  In 
established  schools. 

But  one  eminent  legal  educator,  tbou(^ 
aueeUonlng  how  much  of  the  expertmrnit  wUi 
be  applloable  to  the  majority  of  Uw  students. 
emi^StlcaUy  agreed  that  the  cimittl  i^ 
Mok^^ffers  a  valuable  altwmaUve  for  m». 
Moreover,  the  history  of  eduoation  reftnns 
shows  that,  despite  the  BstabUshment^  ini- 
tial skepticism,  change  m  tr^UUonal  insUtu- 
tloos  has  usuaUy  oome  in  the  wake  of  ioono- 
clasm  of  a  few  who  d«*led  to  go  «  aJon* 
AnUoch  OoUage  Itself  U  among  thoss  htstortc 

'*S?^Shns,  writing  in  the  May,  1970  "T^e 
Law  Journal,"  said:  "The  Uw  school  in  tt»e 
tutui*  will  have  to  begto  working  with  ool- 
leces  and  high  schools  and  even  grammar 
soSkOoU— to  develop  tagal  euirloola  ...  and  to 
take  reqxmalbUity  for  impartlBg  to  the  popu- 
laee  at  large  not  msrely  a  rote  legal  knowl- 
edge, but  a  sMialtlvlty  to  those  fundamental 
values  o(  doe  piooess,  fair  pUy,  free  speech. 
IHlvMsy  and  cOoUl  aooountaMUty." 
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l*tom  the  Advoe»«0,  Mar.  1, 1971] 
Buua  llAxai  UkmcAi.  Ahaioot 


<By  Ohl«f  Joctloe  W«R«n  I.  Buiser) 

The  modem  Uw  Mhool  U  not  fulflUiag  Ita 
basic  duty  to  proTld«  aoolflty  with  vagt» 
orlsntad  counaalon  and  advoeat**  to  mgat 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  changing  wa4d. 

In  retroapeet  one  oould  banUy  uui  metre 
a  system  o<  legal  education  tarthar  taaovwl 
from  tbe  reaUtlee  of  llie  than  the  pun  eaee 
method.  AiMl  that  u  why  so  many  morllflo- 
tions  have  been  made  In  recent  years.  F«- 
hapa  we  may  shed  light  on  the  problem  by 
asUng  whether  we  could  train  doctors  slm^y 
by  having  thacn  do  autopsies  for  five  years 
In  medical  aohool  and  then  finish  up  with 
one  couTW  on  how  to  wramlne  and  questl»n 
and  diagnose  a  live  patient  with  a  pain.  Ot>- 
Tloxisly  this  would  not  produce  very  go«d 
doctors. 

When  medical  education  became  more 
fcnaallEed  a  half  century  ago,  the  medical 
educators  quickly  reallaed  tha,t  the  purpcae 
ot  medical  education  was  to  train  doctors  to 
heal  patients  and  that  this  could  b«  done 
with  patients — not  Just  with  books  and  lec- 
tures. It  Is  axiomatic  that  no  medical  school 
can  function  without  ready  scrses  to  a  large 
hoepltal  where  students  see  and  work  with 
people  afflicted. 

Today  the  education  of  a  doctor  Is  ap- 
proxlm*tely  ao-3S%  books  and  elaasrooma 
and  75-80%  clinical  or  the  direct  obaervatlan 
of  a  doctor's  treatment  of  the  sick.  In  this 
real  life  process  the  medical  student  apenta 
ro\ighly  80%  of  his  time  with  practicing  doc- 
tors M  his  teachers. 

Today,  In  many  courtrooms,  cases  are  being 
inadequately  tried  by  poorly  trained  lawyen, 
and  people  suffer  because  lawyers  are  U- 
oenaed.  with  very  few  exceptions,  without 
aUgbteet  Inquiry  Into  their  capacity  to  per- 
form tbe  Intensely  practical  functions  of  a 
counselor  or  advocate. 

An  increasing  number  of  law  professors 
have  become  Involved  In  activities  outside 
the  Law  School  and  In  turn  have  related 
their  practical  expcrlenoe  In  their  teaching. 
A  growing  number  have  taken  part  In  gov- 
ernment and  community  work  and  as  vol- 
unteer counsel  tot  the  poor  In  dvll  and 
criminal 


(From  the  Advocate,  Mar.  1.  1B71] 
Trs  CAHmt  ON  OuincAi,  Law 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  law  sobocd,  as 
sn  Institution  of  higher  education,  can 
utilize  Its  unique  viuitage  point  and  Its 
relative  detachment  to  enable  society  to 
proeeed  more  rationally  to  reshape  Its  legal 
system,  to  provide  effeottve  redress  of 
grievances  and  to  permit  orderly  and  rapid 
social  change  within  the  framework  of  the 
rule  of  law.  As  quaal-publlc  Institutions.  law 
scbooU  hsve  s  flducary  obligation.  That  ob- 
ligation must  be  given  a  structural  correla- 
tive In  order  to  discharge  an  Institutional 
commitment  which  transcends  the  good  In- 
tentions, and  even  good  deeds,  of  any  In- 
dividual professor. 

If  tbe  law  aebools  are  to  fully  discharge 
their  Institutional  obligations  and  remedy 
the  defects  generic  to  legal  education,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  law  school 
and  the  outside  world  will  have  to  be  re- 
drawn. 

Just  as  the  outside  world  must  enter  the 
lAW  eobool,  eo  too  the  law  school  mueC  ex- 
pand Its  walls  to  Include  tbe  urban  environ- 
ment in  which  It  Is  situated.  CUnlcal  legal 
education  Is  the  rubric  under  which  the 
law  schools  have  tmdertaken  their  Initial 
sortie  In  this  direction. 

Olnleal  programs  must  not  be  psrmltted 
to  devsnsrate  Into  a  grandioee  abdication  or 
respooelbaity  whereby  the  law  aebool  simply 
abandons  the  student  during  the  third  year 
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and  leaves  him  largtfy  to  his  own  devices 
under  the  guise  of  affording  him  "practical 
experience."  It  must  become  a  Joint  venture 
In  discovery  for  the  academic  community 
where  undlgetted  chunks  of  reality  are  sub- 
jected to  the  meet  highly  dleelpUned  form 
of  Intellectual  scrutiny. 

If  the  relative  Insulation  of  the  law  school 
Is  to  serve  any  unique  function.  It  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  partial  Uberaitlon  which  the 
(totaohment  of  tbe  institution  affords  from 
consumption  pressure,  and  the  freedom  It 
provldee  to  deelgn  new  legal  Institutions,  new 
dootrlnea  and  new  modes  of  coping  with 
the  dear  and  preeent  danger  to  the  rule  of 
law.  ThJtt  insulation,  that  tradition  of  a 
community  of  soholan,  beoomee  even  more 
precious  If  the  law  schod  ceases  to  be  an  Is- 
land for  contemplation  of  one's  jiulsprudan- 
tlal  navel  and  becomes  Instead  the  sanctum 
in  which  the  inner  life  of  tbe  law  is  bom  and 
reborn  of  experience. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  31,  1971 1 
Bwrm  Law  res  rax  Poos 

For  a  few  years  now,  many  of  the  nation's 
law  schools  have  been  offering  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  and  exciting  kinds  ot  legal 
education:  involving  the  student  with  the 
dlent.  This  is  comparable  to  the  teaching 
hoapital  where  medical  traming  combines 
learning  In  the  classroom  wltb  daily  work  In 
the  sickrooms  and  wards.  The  practice  of 
dlnioal  law  has  been  a  way  of  facing  the 
problem  recently  sxpreweil  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  of  lawyers  licensed  "without 
the  slightest  inquiry  into  their  eapadty  to 
perform  the  Intenady  practical  funetlona  of 
a  counador  or  advocate."  Among  the  better 
known  and  more  suooassful  experiments  has 
been  the  Urban  Law  Xnstltuto  which  tmtll 
recently  had  been  a  part  of  the  National  Law 
Center  of  George  Washington  Umverslty.  The 
bitter  dispute  following  the  unlverdty's  stlll- 
puaallng  decision  to  drop  sponsorship  of  CLI 
w«s  happily  resolved  last  May  when  Antloch 
College  ot  Ohio  agreed  to  qxuisor  tbe  Insti- 
tute and  begin  work  on  opening  a  law  school 
In  Washington,  ons  th»t  will  be  dedicated 
to  dlnioal  legal  education — ^learning  while 
you  practice. 

Tbe  union  of  ULI  and  Antloch  Is  fitting, 
and  promises  a  type  of  reform  that  Is  needed. 
Tbe  oolloge  as  a  long  history  of  embraolng 
eduoatlonal  Innovations  and  of  not  being 
afraid  of  Involving  Its  faculty  and  students 
In  the  social  problems  of  the  community. 
Although  the  college  has  a  graduate  aohod  of 
education,  tbls  Is  Its  first  move  Into  a  pro- 
fesalonal  Add.  As  for  tbe  record  of  the  three- 
year-old  Urban  Law  Institute,  it  has  served 
and  defended  many  of  the  dlente  that  tradi- 
tional law  firms  seldom  if  ever  go  near — the 
poor.  The  program's  lawyers  and  studente 
have  ruffled,  even  dipped,  the  feathers  of 
many  estebllshed  powers,  but  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstrstion,  tbro\igh  tbe  Office  of  economic 
Opportunity,  has  not  hedteted  to  ftind  it 
from  year  to  year.  The  director  of  ULI,  Jean 
Camper  Oahn,  a  young  black  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  and  Tale  Law  School,  has  bad 
her  share  of  controversy,  but  her  successes 
overshadow  It.  As  Rep.  Parren  J.  BdltcheU  of 
Baltimore  told  Mrs.  Cahn  followed  the 
Antloch  merger,  "Your  sucoees  means  that 
given  the  courage  and  commitment  of  black 
folks,  radsm,  apathy,  bigotry,  deceit,  hy- 
pocrisy—all of  theee  can  be  beaten  Into  the 
ground."  An  article  in  a  1068  Tale  Law  Jour- 
Qd  by  Mrs.  Cahn  and  her  lawyer  husband 
Edgar  led  to  the  formation  of  the  federal 
Legal  Services  Program. 

The  ULI- Antloch  law  school,  now  on  the 
drawing  board.  Is  scheduled  to  open  In  Sep- 
tember, 1973.  As  a  teafhtng  law  firm,  It  wUl 
be  valuabte  not  only  to  tbe  lagd  profeeslon 
and  the  studente,  but  also  to  the  power  com- 
munity of  Washington — the  ooneumers  of 
law  who  need  Justice  the  moet. 


October  i,  1971 


EAST    AI9D    WEST    CENTRAL    R06- 
PTTAL  COTJSCILB'  SEMINAR 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  VLOxntA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRKSXNTATIVaB 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
September  17,  1971,  Mr.  James  W. 
Forlstel,  assistant  director,  department 
of  congressional  relations.  American 
Medical  Association,  delivered  an  addres 
to  the  East  and  West  Central  Hospital 
Councils'  seminar  at  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mr.  Forlstel  directed  his  remarks  to 
health  legislation  before  the  92d  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  like  to  Insert,  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcobo,  Mr.  Forlstel's  re- 
marks for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

RXMAXKB    or    JAMKS   W.    FORISTXI. 

The  Nation's  Capitol  Is  full  of  NIH  pro- 
posals and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
planning  to  commence  public  hearings  after 
it  completes  Ite  work  on  revenue  sharing.  Ac- 
cording to  that  conunlttee's  chairman,  Wilbur 
tUlls.  there  will  not  be  time  for  any  bill  to  be 
passed  by  tbe  House  of  Repreeentetlvee  In 
1971.  It  U  quite  Ukdy.  he  says,  that  legUla- 
tlon  will  be  enacted  in  107a,  but  surely  not 
later  than  sometime  In  1973. 

Therefore,  it  Is  aU  to  the  good  that  so  much 
thought  and  effort  has  already  been  given.  It 
Is  good  that  legldatlon  has  been  introduced 
in  support  of  plans  offered  by  AMA.  American 
Hoepltal  Association,  the  Insurance  industry 
and  by  many  other  groups  and  legldators 
who  now  make  up  the  more  than  800  sponsors 
of  NIH  type  legldatlve  proposds. 

I  wdoome  the  opport\mlty  to  discuss 
AMA'S  entry  In  this  leglslaUve  Idea  detty 
and  for  apptozlfflately  one-half  of  my  alloMed 
time  I  wfil  try  to  make  dear  tbe  aevand 
elemente  of  AMAI  Medleredlt  propoeal.  Let 
me  say  now  that  I  do  not  consider  It  lm|Mr- 
tant  that  you  understand  every  mlniite  detail 
of  the  AMA 'a  hill.  What  U  Importent  at  this 
stage  U  that  AMA  make  known  to  Congress 
and  the  public  the  oonceptud  deelgn  of  its 
plan. 

Let  me  begin  then  wltb  the  list  of  prln- 
dplee  which  AMA '8  CounoU  on  Legislation 
prepared  before  their  legldatlve  draftsmen 
tMgan  their  work  on  what  Is  admittedly  a 
set  of  medlcd  bencflte  and  a  financing 
mechanism.  The  AMA's  Council  on  Legisla- 
tion and  its  Board  of  Tirustees  has  com- 
mitted the  Aseoclatlon  to  support  other  pro- 
grams and  legldatlon  such  as  peer  review,  tbe 
health  manpower  extensions  and  Improve- 
menta  and  others.  In  this  connection  Senator 
Kennedy  claims  that  Medleredlt  is  tTiaitS 
quate  becauae  It  Is  only  a  flnandng  mecha- 
nism. AMA  admlte  Medleredlt  U  only  a 
financing  mechanism,  but  the  Assodatlan.  aa 
I  have  dready  said,  U  committed  to  aotttelT 
support  ideas  to  correct  defldencles  in  the 
bedth  care  system  such  as  tbe  manpower 
shortage  and  to  completely  dispose  of  the 
Kennedy  criticism  let  me  read  you  a  letter 
from  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  tbe  Florida 
Democrat  Chairman  of  the  Hedth  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  Committee. 

HOtrSX    or    RCPRXseKTATTVKS, 

Washtngton,  D.C..  June  16,  1971. 
Mr.  jAMBi  W.  FoaisTKi.. 
Department  of  Congreistoncl  Relatiom, 
American  Medical  AiMociation, 
Wa»Mn0ton,  D.O. 

DxAX  Jim:  Today  the  House  Rulee  Com- 
mittee granted  a  rule  in  connection  with  the 
Hedth  Manpower  and  Nurse  Trdnlng  bllU 
(H.R.  8839  and  H.R.  8830).  Passage  In  the 
House  in  the  next  several  legldatlve  days 
seems  assured. 

Flease  oonvey  to  AMA's  offlcers  and  mem- 
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bershlp  my  persond  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions for  being  In  the  forefront  In  the  sup- 
port of  this  legtslaUon.  The  date  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  Assodatton'B  wltneesee  were 
most  helpful.  The  AMA's  governing  body 
wisely  Included  medlcd  manpower  leglda- 
tlon as  a  part  of  tbe  Association's  legisla- 
tive package.  I  feel  this  legislation  Is  a  key- 
stone to  any  addltlond  bedth  programs 
that  may  be  passed  by  the  Congrees.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
continue  for  the  balance  of  this  year  con- 
sidering other  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  of  assistance,  and  this 
win  Include  the  several  bills  before  ovi 
Committee  on  Health  Mdntenance  Organi- 
zations and  various  approaches  providing 
better  preventive  medicine  to  the  public.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  continued  coopera- 
tion from  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  these  endeavors. 
Kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paox  O.  Rocxas, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

I  add  earlier  that  the  Council  on  Legisla- 
tion first  prepared  a  list  of  principles  which 
sboiUd  be  followed  In  any  legislative  pro- 
posd.  That  list  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Solutions  to  financing  hedth  care 
should  be  through  the  vduntary  health  In- 
surance industry  on  an  underwriting  and 
risk-taking  basis. 

2.  The  mechanism  should  be  voluntary, 
but  with  financld  Inoentlvee  to  encourage 
participation  \  rather  than  compuldon). 

3.  There  should  be  a  pluralistic  system  for 
tbe  delivery  of  hedth  care. 

4.  Financing  should  be  done  through  gen- 
erd  revenues,  stete  fimds,  and  private 
sources — not  tbrotigb  a  payroU  tax. 

6.  Tbe  scope  and  duration  of  benefite  must 
be  comprehensive  and  adequatdy  applied, 
and  adequate  In  their  description  and  pro- 
vision. 

6.  Stete  certification  for  Ucenaure  of  phy- 
dclans  should  not  be  violated. 

7.  Any  corporate  arrangements  must  spe- 
cifically be  under  profeedond  medlcd  con- 
trol with  strict  conformance  with  medical 
ethics. 

8.  There  should  be  provldon  for  ooet- 
sharlng  and  coinsurance  by  tbe  recipient. 

B.  Oovemznent  assistance  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  Indlvidud's  finandd  reaouroee. 

Now,  with  the  prlnclplee  I  have  Just  read 
In  mind,  the  Medleredlt  propoed  was  draft- 
ed to  accomplish  three  things.  First,  replace 
the  present  Title  XXX  or  Medlcdd  Program 
with  a  federdly  financed  free  enterprise  type 
Insurance  mechanism  for  the  poor.  Second, 
toward  the  cost  of  hedth  insurance  pre- 
mliun,  tbe  blU  authorlass  tax  credlte  ranging 
from  9d  percent  to  11  percent  to  assist  those 
taxpayers  who  have  Income  tax  llablllUea 
ranging  from  $1  to  8890  and  to  assure  a  10 
percent  credit  tat  all  thoee  who  pay  in  ex- 
cess of  1890  in  federal  income  tax.  Third,  to 
to  require  thait  dl  eUgible  Insurance  plans 
must  Include  catastrophic  coverage  so  as  to 
aasuie  that  no  indlvldud  or  family  need 
ever  suffer  bankruptoy  or  spend  life  savings 
to  meet  medlcd  expenses. 

This  three-prolonged  legldatlve  approach 
has  met  the  approvd  of  151  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who,  at  this  point  In  time, 
are  ^>onsors  of  the  AMA  bill.  The  doeest 
oompetltlor  propoed  is  the  labor  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Kennedy  eponeored  currently  by 
IDS  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  An- 
other bill  providing  oatastrophio  ooverage  in- 
troduced by  Oongraesman  Hdl,  a  phyddan 
Member  of  Oongiees,  has  about  40  aponeors 
and  none  of  the  bms  have  as  many  aa  90. 

Let  me  discuss  the  three  main  miadons  of 
Medleredlt.  First,  replacing  the  TlUe  XZZ  or 
Medlcdd  Programs  needs  little  more  explana- 
tion other  than  to  eay  that  insurance  oom- 
pany  administration  of  health  care  would 
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be  subaUtuted  for  the  preeent  arrangement 
under  which  atetea  administer  Medicaid, 
RagarxUng  fTntnMng  the  stetes  woxild  be 
reUeved  of  their  respcmdbUltj  and  the  fed- 
erd  government  wotUd  pay  the  totd  coat  of 
almost  all  hedth  care  except  the  deductibles 
and  co-lnsuraace.  Part  two  of  tbe  AMA's 
Medleredlt  Bill  allowing  tax  credlte  might  be 
explained  In  more  detail  by  saying  that  for 
every  810  of  tax  llablUty  after  the  first  dol- 
lar, tbe  tax  credit  decreases  by  one  percent. 
For  example,  a  taxpayer  whoee  tax  liability 
is  only  810  recdves  a  99  percent  credit.  Tax- 
payers with  liability  from  891  to  8100  receive 
only  a  90  percent  tax  credit.  Taxpayers  who 
pay  between  8691  and  SSOO  income  taxes 
receive  only  a  40  percent  tax  credit.  Tax- 
payers wlio  pay  in  the  range  of  8881  to  8890 
reodve  only  an  11  percent  tex  credit  and 
thoee  who  pay  8891  and  over  [also]  receive 
a  10  percent  tax  credit.  This  arrangement  of 
varying  tax  credlte  was  included  in  the  AMA 
bill  to  overcome  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee concern  of  phasing  in  thoee  persons 
not  conddered  poor  and  those  who  have  lit- 
tle income  and  are  just  above  the  poor 
category. 

Let  me  admit  here  and  now  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  AMA's  bill  may  meet  difficulty  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  because 
there  has  bren  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  Committee  to  any  tax 
credit  mechanism.  Chairman  Mills  severd 
years  ago  made  a  pubUc  stetement  that  tax 
credlte  tend  to  destroy  a  tax  system.  The 
third  and  find  section  of  the  AMA's  bill  has 
to  do  with  providing  catastrc^hlc  hedth 
protection. 

To  further  detaU  this  section,  let  me  ex- 
plain that  no  hedth  insurance  program  un- 
der AMA's  propoed  would  be  deemed  eligible 
unlees  It  Includee  catastrophic  protection. 
Prior  to  the  catastrophic  hedth  protection 
being  activated,  the  patient  must  have  ex- 
hausted the  hedth  benefite  induded  In  the 
bade  package  of  hedth  protection  which  in- 
dudea,  for  instance,  00  days  of  inpatient  care 
m  a  13 -month  period,  inpattent  hospltd 
servioee  which  covers  all  care  custotnarlly 
provided  In  a  hospltd  such  as  bed,  boara 
nursing  swlcee,  drugs  and  oxygen,  blood 
and  plasma,  blologlcals  and  supplies,  appU- 
ancee  and  equipment  furnished  by  tbe  hos- 
pltd. surgery  or  delivery  room,  recovery 
room,  intensive  care  services,  rebabtlltatlon 
services  and  peychlatrlc  care. 

It  Includes  also  all  of  the  mpatlent  ex- 
tended care  facility  services  customarily  pro- 
vided in  an  extended  care  facility.  It  provides 
also  outpatient  or  emergency  care  and  all 
care  customarily  provided  uxMler  tbat  das- 
Blfioatlon.  Finally,  all  mediod  senrloes  or- 
dered by  an  MJ).  or  an  oetec^iath  without 
Umltetlon  with  the  exception  of  cosmetlo 
surgery  and  even  here  this  is  Induded  when 
related  to  birth  defecte  or  bums  or  scars 
caused  by  Injxiry  or  illnees. 

As  a  lobbyist  for  AMA  for  more  than  ao 
years.  It  is  my  conddered  opinion  that  tbe 
moet  compelling  reason  to  most  of  AMA's 
161  legislation  sponsors  has  been  the  In- 
cludon  of  this  catastrophic  protection  sec- 
tion of  tbe  1>U1.  Members  of  Oongrees  reodve 
the  horror  stories  of  f  amlUea  made  destitute 
by  long-term  expendve  catastrophic  lllneeaee 
and  recognise  the  need  for  including  thU 
kind  of  proteoUon.  In  ometruetlDg  the  lan- 
gvuige  of  a  catastrophic  seetlon.  AMA  drafte- 
mwi  were  caref\U  to  write  the  protactlona 
which  would  guard  against  over  use  and 
abuse  of  mediod  aervloe  by  erecting  a  deduct- 
ible oorrtdor  of  dollars  which  must  be  spent 
by  those  above  the  poor  class  before  the 
govemmsnt  offered  protectton. 

Tbii  WM  aoooowtUslMd  by  prorMtog  tbat 
ths  soRtdor  ta  OQBBputsd  ss  10  penwt  «<  ttis 
fint  84.000  of  taaabla  insoma.  Mow.  let's  naks 
tbM  clear.  Fenona  who  need  the  additional 
hdp  at  eatasbopUo  or  eatended  ears  eover- 
i«e  un  required  to  aattsfy  a  deduotlMs  oor- 
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rldor  aftv  ywif""—  under  baetc  coverage  runs 
out  and  before  catasaxi|>blo  begtne.  Thus, 
when  I  mB«»t>oned  tiMt  perK»s  have  to  ex- 
pend 10  peroeut  of  the  flnt  H.000  of  thetr 
^^yftK>i>  Ip^ynw  batocs  the  oocildor  beglTis  ss 
this  would  sppty  to  an  tndlvldusl  or  temlly. 
IS  means  that  with  exaoUy  84.000  of  taxable 
inoosne  an  indlvldud  or  fasiUy  would  have  to 
expend  8400  of  his  or  its  own  mroosy. 

This  seotlon  provMss  further  thai  the  In- 
dli«dud  or  lamlly  would  have  to  pay  15  par- 
osok  of  the  next  88,000  of  taxable  inootne. 
Tbara  la  a  further  provtdon  thai  Individuals 
or  f*™iMM  with  taxable  Inootnas  exoserting 
87,000  would  have  to  expand  an  addttfaind  SO 
peroant  of  taxable  Inoome. 

A^V^Mi^n*!  proteotlon  Is  buUt  Into  the  bUL 
■mree  deducOblas  are  required.  1.  The  pattern 
will  pay  960  per  stay  in  the  boapHal  as  an  in- 
patient. 2.  Tb»  patSsnt  must  pay  90  peroeni  of 
tike  first  8600  of  exp«meee  tor  cutpatassi*  cr 
etDMgency  care  In  a  U-month  period.  8.  The 
pMtlent  must  pay  20  percent  of  the  flzat  8600 
of  em>enaes  for  out  of  hospltd  msdlod  ssrv- 
loea  In  a  13-monSh  period.  However,  whatever 
deducttooa  the  pedant  paya  In  the  bade 
mediod  ooverage  of  the  Medleredlt  BUI  may 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  ccrrldor  llaUUty 
of  the  pattern  under  the  catastrophic  pro* 


Now,  if  I  iMiven't  bean  apedflc  enough  to 
satlaty  you  or  If  my  explanattnos  have  no« 
r»i«TM>  through  dearly,  let  aae  say  thta  is  noS 
important.  It  Is  only  ttke  conoept  of  AMA's 
ICsdloredtt  or  of  these  other  bUle  betng  dla- 
oussad  here  ttiat  has  any  Unport»noe  becaase 
expertenoed  le^lMon  wUl  taU  you  that  no 
UU  wUl  be  euMted  as  It  la  introduced.  What 
Is  imfiortent  la  thaS  the  Committee  agree 
with  a  oonoept — ite  draftemen  wlU  wrtte  the 
finished  product. 

Now,  let  me  devote  the  balance  of  my  re- 
HMM-ks  to  tbe  legtslattve  dtuatton  in  Wash- 
ington as  I  view  it.  It  is  this  dtuatlon  with 
its  many  aspects  under  which  any  bedth  in- 
surance UU  will  be  considered.  Fin*,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congreea  is  deslroos  of  enardng 
a  natlond  bedth  InBoranae  plan  although 
moet  every  Member  of  Congress  wUl  teU  you 
tbat  he  does  not  yet  have  a  olaar  concept  of 
the  details  of  such  a  program.  Second,  the 
coot  of  the  eventud  profl^am  to  be  passed 
will  be  the  major  oonslderaMtm. 

Surely,  in  this  connection  the  Kennedy 
BUI,  In  the  opinion  of  most  Congressmen, 
would  do  more  barm  to  a  bdanced  budget 
dtuatlon  than  any  of  the  other  propoMls 
since  one  half  of  thoee  ooete  must  be  raised 
from  general  revenue.  Can  you  Imagine  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  tbe  Senate 
Finance  Committee  being  willing  to  sub- 
ject federal  Treasury  funds  to  a  858. 1  bU- 
lion  annud  bite  by  1974  (the  Admlnlstratlan 
study  of  naUond  hedth  insurance  propoaais 
made,  at  the  requeet  of  Oongrees  azMl  de- 
livered to  them  in  early  August,  predicted 
tbat  the  Kennedy  BiU  would  cost  881.8  bU- 
Uon  in  1974)  and  that  tbe  prescribed  payioU 
tax  would  yldd  only  838.5  btnion  (see  page 
28  of  cost  report)?  Fact  niimber  three  is 
that  cost  controls  such  as  ptoKpnetlv  diargee 
of  providers  (posdbly  a  fuU  year  in  advance! 
wUl  be  required  to  assure  against  coat  over- 
runs during  any  alngle  year.  Foxirth,  cost  and 
qudlty  controls  wUl  be  enacted  Ukdy  as 
part  of  WW.  1  In  thU  Congreea  Thus,  this 
item  may  be  removed  from  condderatlon 
In  an  overaU  NHI  propoed.  Fifth,  an  em- 
ployer-employee mandated  program  of  fi- 
nancing such  as  Is  suggested  la  the  Adndn- 
Utratlon's  and  the  Hedth  Tnaniranoe  Asso- 
datlon's  proposals  posdbly  Is  the  most  popu- 
lar currently  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  dont  have  a  reading 
«T«/M\g  Saiiato  Ftnanoe  Committee  Members. 
It  is  certainly  more  popular  than  a  Social 
Security  type  payroll  tax  Induded  In  ths 
KenrMdy  propoed  beoauee  the  employer-em- 
ployee mandate  concept  would  have  the  least 
^.i«»l^«g  affect  on  budget  balance.  Sixth,  a 
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catactropblc  proyUlon  seeooa  certain  to  b« 
part  of  uxj  progrun  to  be  ensctad  beoaxiM 
ao  many  Mamben  Uvor  Inmirlof  •gainst 
medical  bill  bankruptcy  of  their  eonatltuenta. 

I  appeared  on  a  panel  of  tbe  Georgia  Hoa- 
pltal  Aaaodatlon  aome  motitba  ago  aa  tbe 
representative  of  the  AAA.  Other  panellata 
were  Doctor  Egeberg  explaining  the  Admin- 
istration's plan.  Doctor  Alneworth  speaking 
for  the  American  Hospital  Aaeodatlon  and 
X.  O.  Marshall  representing  the  Ciommlt- 
tee  of  100,  the  Kennedy  plan.  I  aald  then 
and  I  want  to  re-emphaslce  here  that  I  have 
no  criticism  of  any  of  theee  plana  except 
the  Kennedy  plan  on  the  basis  of  concept. 

Conceptually  only  the  Kennedy  plan 
would  tear  down  the  present  medical  stnic- 
tuTt,  only  the  Kennedy  plan  would  totally 
destroy  the  private  enterprise  Insiirance 
system  In  this  nation,  only  the  Kennedy 
plan  would  provide  that  the  sole  payor  c< 
all  health  providers  would  be  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  pointed  out  then  that  It  la 
hypocritical  of  organized  labor  to  have 
drafted  a  bUl  which  woiUd  have  aU  pro- 
viders tot&lly  subeervtent  to  the  sole  pro- 
vider, the  Federal  Oovernment,  when  the 
same  labor  unions  would  scream  their  bloody 
heads  off  if  their  members  had  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  aa  their  employer. 

It  Is  time  that  the  sponsors  of  legislation 
whose  proposals  rely  upon  the  concept  of 
not  having  the  Federal  Oovemment  take 
over  the  health  delivery  system  Join  to- 
gether to  debate  representatives  of  the  Ken- 
nedy supporters  who  urge  a  total  federal 
system.  I  re-urge  that  point  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  in  this  audience  who 
are  not  sold  upon  a  total  federal  system. 


NIXON  ECONOMICS  AND 
THE  TAX  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent Ck)vemors'  conference.  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcKiw  stated  that — 

Rising  oooporate  profits  are  good  for  the 
average  man  and  are  needed  more  than  ever 
by  the  poor. 

The  President's  tax  proposals,  being 
reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  some  amendments,  sub- 
stantially support  this  econcHnic  theory 
of  "trickle  down."  The  President's  tax 
propcNsals  are  harsh  and  cruel  to  the  In- 
dividual. A  taxpayer  with  $9,000  Income 
and  three  dependents  would  save  only 
$26  this  year,  or  7  cents  a  day.  This  pol- 
icy will  clearly  fall  to  spur  consumer  de- 
mand. It  will  ftdl  to  put  unemployed 
workers  and  idle  machinery  back  into 
production. 

I  enter  In  the  Record  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Friday,  September  25, 
1971,  Evening  Star,  entitled  "Why  Do 
Profits  Trickle  Only  Down?": 

Wht  Do  Paorm  Tbckui  Oiclt  Dowm? 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"Riaing  corporate  profltt  are  good  for  the 
average  man  and  are  needed  more  than  ever 
by  the  poor." — Vice  President  Agnew,  address- 
ing the  National  Oovemor'i  Conference. 

"Oood  news,  Maude  I  Oood  news  I"  Jud 
Joad's  breath  came  raaplngly  as  he  negoti- 
ated the  last  of  the  120  steps  leading  to  the 
Joad's  fourth-noor,  cold-water  walk-up  on 
Clancy  Street.' 
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**Ob,  Jud."  cried  Maude,  dapping  her 
wrinkled  hands  together  like  a  young  girl. 
"The  landlCMfd— ^e's  going  to  fix  the  toilet?" 

"Better'n  that,"  said  Jud,  eMlng  himself 
down  on  a  rickety  kitchen  chair  and  q>read- 
Ing  out  a  day-old  newspaper.  "It  says  here 
where  General  Motors  Is  looking  forward  to 
knocking  down  an  extra  billion  or  two  in  the 
current  fiscal  year." 

"Oh,"  said  Maude.  "WeU.  Fm  right  hi4>py 
for  the  General.  But  what's  it  got  to  do  with 
us?" 

"What's  good  for  the  rich  is  good  for  the 
poor.  The  vice  president,  says  so  himself. 
What  us  poor  folks  need  more'n  ever,  he  says, 
is  rising  corporate  profits." 

"We  need  what?" 

"Pay  attention.  Maude.  It's  called  the  old 
Trickle  Down  Theory.  Now  I  been  fighting 
poverty  man  and  boy  for  nigh  on  00  years. 
And  If'n  there's  one  thln«  rich  folk  believe 
In  with  all  their  hearta,  it's  that  their  riches 
are  going  to  trickle  down  on  us  poor  folk." 

"How's  it  work.  Jud?" 

"Well,  now,  Maude,  you  know  how  I've 
been  hankering  to  be  a  night  watchman." 

"And  a  good  one  you'd  be,  Jud.  the  way 
you  like  watching  things.  Besides,  you  been 
sleeping  poorly  lately." 

"Only  I  can't  find  a  Job.  But  if'n  the  fel- 
low who  runs  Oeneral  Motors  can  make  a 
few  more  billions  for  the  company  by  fir- 
ing some  of  the  help,  shoddying  up  the  mer- 
chandise and  raising  the  prices,  why  theu 
the  company's  going  to  be  mighty  grateful. 
And  they're  going  to  give  him  a  big  bonus. 
Maybe  half  a  million  dollars.  And  what's  he 
going  to  do  with  It?  He's  going  to  buy  him- 
self a  great  big  shiny  old  yacht." 

"How's  that  going  to  help  us,  Jud?" 

"Walt.  now.  You  forgot  about  the  fellow 
who  sells  him  the  yacht.  He's  going  to  make 
maybe  »100.000  on  the  deal.  So  he's  going  to 
buy  this  big  estate  in  the  country.  And  the 
real  estate  man  ts  going  to  make  $10,000  and 
put  in  that  swimming  pool  his  wife's  always 
wanted.  And  the  swimming  pool  man,  he's 
going  to  make  a  thousand  or  two  and  buy  a 
new  car  from  Oeneral  Motors.  And  .  .  .  WeU, 
you  can  see  how  It  goee." 

"My.  Jud!  Yachts,  estates,  swimming  pools, 
fancy  cars  .  .  .  But  now  does  It  all  trickle 
down  to  us.  Seems  like  the  rich  just  keep 
getting  richer." 

"That's  right.  Maude.  Like  the  fellow  says. 
"The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  mad- 
der." And  the  madder  the  poor  get.  the  more 
they  want  what  the  rich  folks  got.  So  the 
vice  president's  right:  The  more  the  rich  get, 
the  more  they'll  need  me  around  night  to 
watch  the  things  they  got." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Jud.  Seems  like  a  long 
way  'round  Just  to  get  you  a  Job." 

"You  got  a  better  idea,  Maude?" 

Maude  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  "I 
know.  Jud  I"  she  finally  cried  triumphantly 
"Why  don't  they  start  with  us  for  a  change 
and  trickle  up?" 
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ERIE  COUNTY  LEGISLATURE 
SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  WTW   Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  RxcoKD  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Erie  County  Legislature 
oommendlng  the  President  on  his  cour- 
age in  ordering  a  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices  as  a  means  of  controlling  runaway 
inflation. 

The  President's  recent  economic  pro- 


poaals,  I  feel,  are  important  stepe  in  sdv- 
ing  our  domeeftlc  and  International  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  these  measures 
should  have  the  support  of  all  Americans. 
The  resolution  follows : 
RiaoLunoN 

Whereas,  runaway  Inflattlon  has  destroyed 
the  buying  power  of  the  American  doll«r,  and 

Whereas,  persons  on  Hxed  incomes,  pen- 
dona  and  annultlee,  usually  the  old  and  re- 
tired are  most  directly  affected,  and 

Whereas,  Inflation  leads  to  unemployment 
and  loaa  ot  buslneas  confidence. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  th«t  the  Brie 
Oounty  Legislature  lauds  the  oourage  of 
PrealdeoA  Nixon  in  clamping  a  w»ge  and  price 
freeas  on  the  American  economy  in  an  ef- 
tott  to  curtail  this  Inflation,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  thM  this  Leglislattuire  pledge  to 
the  Preatdent  Its  full  support,  and  ooopera- 
tlon,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  thai  this  ooopenkUon  be  exhibited 
by  sending  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  to  the 
PresldeQ.t  and  this  area's  Congressmen,  which 
the  Clerk  of  Uxls  Legislature  Is  authorlBed 
and  directed  to  do. 


THE  P-14  OR  THE  BOMBER  WHICH 
IS  A  BOMB 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Senate  voted  to  keep  on  fund- 
ing: the  F-14.  This  was  a  costly  mistake,, 
for  the  plane  is  an  unnecessary  avia- 
tlonal  extravaganza  which  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  $16,7  million  each,  for  a  grant 
total  of  $801  million  for  the  proposed 
48  planes.  The  plane  has  so  far  shown 
Itself  to  be  only  a  mediocre  improvement 
on  existing  technology.  It  Is  designed  to 
protect  aircraft  carriers  against  Soviet 
bombers  and  fighter  planes  in  a  pro- 
longed conventional  war,  and  tries  to 
serve  two  functions — that  of  a  fighter 
and  that  of  a  launch  platform  for 
Phoenix  air-to-air  missiles.  But  in  truth, 
the  plane  is  good  for  neither  function — 
it  is  too  slow  to  serve  as  a  fighter  and  the 
Phoenix  missiles  are  still  plagued  by 
bugs. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  as  follows: 

Ths  F-14:  Is  This  Pxjins  Rkallt  Necbssast? 

For  the  past  10  days  or  so  the  Senate  baa 
been  considering  a  variety  of  amendments  to 
the  131  billion  military  procurement  bill, 
and  the  debate  will  continue  for  some  time. 
Most  of  the  amendments  have  been  designed 
to  trim  or  eliminate  authorizations  for 
specific  weapons  systems.  So  far,  none  has 
succeeded.  Whether  or  not  they  should  have, 
and  whether  or  not  the  string  of  amend- 
ments yet  to  oofne  should  be  approved,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  vote  on  one  amend- 
ment— possibly  to  be  taken  today — is  crucial 
and  that  the  amendment  should  be  paaasd. 
We  refer  to  the  move  to  eliminate  from  ths 
fiscal  '7a  budget  some  $800  million  In  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  48  tactical  aircraft  that 
go  by  the  name  of  the  P-14.  This  air-to-alr- 
mlssUe-bearing  Navy  fighter  plane  Is  pretty 
much  a  textbook  case  of  what  can  go  wrong 
in  weapons  planning — from  the  drawing 
board  on. 

The  F-14  is  meant  to  fulfUl  the  mission  of 
protecting  our  aircraft  carriers  against  Soviet. 
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botnben  and  filter  planes  in  any  prolonged 
conventional  war  we  might  have  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  U  thus  to  be  equipped  with 
the  Phoenix  air-to-air  "standor*  mlssUe  for 
dealing  with  Soviet  bombers  and  it  U  also 
supposed  to  have  the  characteristics — q;>eed 
maneuverabUlty,  and  so  forth — that  would 
be  necessary  to  engage  Soviet  fighter  planes. 
Two  large  questions  loom  over  the  vote  that 
now  faces  the  Senate.  One  Is  whether  a  plane 
Is  needed  at  aU  to  fulfill  this  parUcular 
mlsalon.  The  other  ts  whether  the  F-14  is  the 
right  plane  to  fulfill  that  mission  if  It  U 
indeed  a  reallsUc  or  legitimate  one. 

It  la  our  opinion,  based  on  the  argument 
and  teatlmony  so  far  concerning  the  P-14 
that  Its  mission  Is  at  the  very  least  a  dubious 
one.  We  are  inclined  to  credit  the  widespread 
view  that  any  conflict  such  as  that  for  which 
the  P-14  is  designed — I.e..  prolonged  conven- 
tional warfare  with  the  Russians  who  have 
the  only  aircraft  that  would  make  such  plane 
necessary — the  F-14  would  be  un*ble  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  carriers  from  the  main  threat  they 
would  face,  namely.  Soviet  torpedoes  and 
cruise  missilee.  The  very  notion  that  carriers 
would  have  a  useful  role  to  play  in  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  conflict  Is  questionable,  and 
to  Invest  in  this  plane  before  the  future  size 
and  shape  of  our  carrier  foroe  has  been  deter- 
mined seems  impractical  and  reckless  to  say 
the  least. 

More  to  the  point,  even  If  the  P-14'8  mis- 
sion could  be  justified,  it  would  be  far  from 
obvious  that  the  P-14  as  we  are  about  to 
Icnow  it  Is  the  plane  lor  the  Job.  In  endeav- 
oring to  create  a  plane  that  could  fulfill  two 
different  functions — that  of  fighter  and  that 
of  launch  platform  for  the  Phoenix  alr-to- 
alr  missile — the  Navy  and  Grumman  aero- 
spyace  appear  to  have  wrought  a  plane  that 
can  likely  fulfill  neither  very  well.  Owing  to 
the  requirements  lor  the  Phoenix  missUe, 
for  example,  the  P-14  is  a  relatively  slow 
and  inadequate  fighter  plane.  And  the  Phoe- 
nix missile  which  It  Is  meant  to  bear  Is  stlU 
in  the  throes  of  10  years  worth  of  trouble 
that  has  plagued  It.  The  F-14  is  less  adequate 
as  a  fighter  plane  than  the  modified  P-4 
which  It  would  replace.  What  Is  especially 
Interesting  about  this  point  Is  that  It  wUl 
cost  four  times  as  much.  Current  estimates 
are  816.7  million  per  plane,  and  each  firing  of 
the  Phoenix — If  it  can  be  made  to  function 
properly  in  this  aircraft  and  if  its  mission 
has  any  jwlnt  In  the  first  place — will  cost 
around  half  a  million  doUars.  The  P-14  pro- 
gram, at  Senator  Proxmlre  has  observed.  "Is 
in  many  reepects  a  microcosm  of  many  of  the 
problems  which  plague  our  defense  estab- 
lishment today:  Initial  cost  estimates  which 
later  balloon;  the  Incredible  Inertia  of  10- 
year-old  Ideas  which  have  never  been 
thought  through;  the  failure  to  test  new 
systenr^  before  they  have  been  deployed;  and 
the  continued  emphasis  on  multlmlsslon  air- 
craft which  do  no  mission  well." 

Though  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-lcea  Com- 
mittee in  Its  careful  report  on  the  military 
procurement  bill  recommended  procurement 
of  these  planes.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
done  so  In  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  It  re- 
stricted purchase  to  48  planes,  the  minimum 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  Grumman,  and  made  Its  principal  ar- 
gument the  fact  that  It  would  be  even  more 
expensive  to  buy  the  planes  under  any  re- 
negotiated terms.  As  it  happens,  the  admin- 
istration— if  it  is  authorised  to  go  ahead  with 
the  purchase — will  have  to  do  so  by  Oct.  1  to 
observe  the  contract's  terms.  Thus  the  Sen- 
ate vote  has  a  double  urgency.  The  F-14  has 
too  many  attributes  of  another  great  defense 
turkey  to  be  approved  at  this  time  by  the 
Senate.  We  believe  the  Senate  should  sand 
the  Navy  back  to  the  drawing  board  to  oorae 
up  with  either  an  Improved  F-4  or  a  nsw 
fighter  plane  that  Is  not  too  oostly  to  be 
purchased  in  adequate  numbers  and  that  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  performing  a  valid 
funotlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or   KAKaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
constantly  hear  of  the  Idealism  of  Ameri- 
can young  people,  particularly  the  young 
citizen  who  becomes  an  activist  regarding 
government  and  politics.  We  are  also 
reminded  constantly  that  through  this 
idealism  we  can  reshape  America  so  that 
we  all  can  truly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
American  dream. 

I  recognize  this,  but  I  am  concerned 
that  so  much  of  what  we  hear  and  see 
involves  not  idealism  but  the  politics  of 
blame  and  negativism.  Instead  of  provid- 
ing the  necessary  idealism  and  motiva- 
tion for  government  to  Institute  the  dec- 
ade of  reform  and  change  that  we  so 
urgently  need,  too  often  we  find  ourselves 
involved  in  the  new  politics  of  partisan 
blame,  problems,  and  no  answers. 

Personally,  while  I  understand  and 
share  the  frustrations  of  many  or  our 
young  people,  I  feel  the  politics  of  blame 
and  emotion  are  too  easy,  and  worse,  do 
not  really  accomplish  what  the  art  of 
politics  can  provide — answers  for  our 
problems. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  try  to  work  together  to 
solve  problems  rather  than  antagonize, 
blame,  tmd  create  divisions  in  our  society. 
And  to  this  end,  there  Is  one  outstanding 
youth  organization  that  does  just  that. 
I  am  speaking  about  a  national  4-H  orga- 
nization composed  of  millions  of  young 
people  throughout  our  Nation.  These 
young  citizens  are  concerned,  are  enthu- 
siastic, and  are  truly  believers  in  a  better 
America.  Most  important,  they  work  for 
a  better  America  rather  than  taking  the 
easy  way  out. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  coming 
week  is  National  4-H  Week.  The  theme 
for  this  year's  observance  is  "4-H  Bridges 
the  Gap." 

This  theme  is  most  appropriate  since 
the  4-H  program  provides  the  means  for 
combining  the  Idealism  of  American 
youth  with  the  practical  experience  of 
parents  and  adult  leaders. 

The  record  of  4-H  in  both  rural  and 
urban  America  is  an  outstanding  success 
story;  4-H  provides  that  rare  blend  of 
motivation  and  discipline  which  spells 
progress  and  achievement;  4-H  young- 
sters, through  their  project  work  and 
business  meetings,  learn  responsibility 
and  must  rely  on  (>ersonal  initiative  and 
ingenuity  for  success.  They  also  learn  to 
accept  responsibility  for  their  actions — 
a  very  important  lesson  In  life. 

Over  4  miUion  rural  and  urban  youth 
and  millions  of  volunteer  leaders  and 
parents  participate  In  4-H.  Through  in- 
dividual projects  In  agriculture,  citizen- 
ship, personal  development,  and  leader- 
ship training,  4-H'ers  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  by  doing. 

The  4-H  pledge — "I  pledge  my  head  to 
clearer  thinking,  my  heart  to  greater 
loyalty,  my  hands  to  larger  servloe.  my 
health  for  better  living  for  my  club,  my 
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community  and  my  coimtry" — ciiptures 
the  spirit  of  our  American  heritage  and 
serves  as  a  constant  reminder  to  4-H'ers 
that  they  must  continually  seek  to  make 
their  best  better. 

In  observing  National  4-H  Week,  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  USDA  ex- 
tension personnel,  volunteer  leaders,  par- 
ents, and  local  civil  leaders  who  "put 
It  all  together"'  in  coordinating  4-H  pro- 
grams. Their  self-sacrifice  and  personal 
involvement  bring  about  the  two-way 
communication  and  sincere  interest  so 
necessary  to  successfully  bridge  the  "gen- 
eration gap." 

Through  youth -adult  cooperation  in 
4-H  work,  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  is  achieved  that  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  successful  youth  pro- 
grams and  service  efforts  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  positive  influence  of  4-H  is  well 
summarized  in  a  recent  editorial  by  Dr. 
Glenn  M.  Busset,  Kansas  State  4-H 
leader.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  editorial,  "If  there 
were  a  fifth  leaf— A  philosophy  for  4-H 
Sunday,"  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a 
4-H  experience  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal — and  the 
young  and  the  old : 
If  There  Were  a  Puth  Lkat — A  PmLosoPHT 

FOS  4-H  SUJTOAT 

(By  Glenn  M.  Busset) 

Many  persons  have  paraphrased  the  H's 
with  words  suited  to  their  purposes,  such  as 
Happiness,  Help,  Home,  and  Hiunanlty.  They 
are  all  meenlngftil  words,  but  If  there  were 
another  leaf  to  the  clover,  Hope  would  be  a 
worthy  word  for  it. 

A  word  or  plirase  may  drop  out  of  use  for 
years,  then  through  some  event  it  suddemy 
takee  on  new  life  and  is  on  everyone's  lips. 
Such  a  word  Is  Hope  and  since  there  is  no 
fifth  leaf,  I  would  like  to  think  of  Hope  as 
a  part  of  our  Heart  H. 

Hope  is  based  on  a  vision  or  image  of  what 
U  oomlng.  Hope  arises  when  we  believe  we 
have  power  to  shape  the  future.  The  case 
for  Hope  has  never  rested  on  provable  facts 
or  rational  assessment.  Hope,  by  Its  very  na- 
ture, is  independent  of  the  apyparatus  of 
logic.  What  glvee  Hope  its  power  ts  not  the 
accumulation  of  provable  facts,  but  the  re- 
lease of  human  energies  generated  by  a  long- 
ing for  something  better.  Logic  and  fact  tell 
us  what  we  cannot  do,  but  Just  the  capacity 
for  hope  is  the  greatest  fact  in  life. 

Hope  is  the  beginning  ot  plans.  Hope  is 
dreams,  it  is  plans,  It  Is  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas for  every  day.  Hope  gives  us  a  deetlna- 
tlon,  a  sense  at  direction  for  getting  there, 
the  energy  to  get  started,  and  the  sustenance 
to  maintain  us  through  dlscoiiragement  and 
disappointment.  Hope  enlarges  our  sensltiTi- 
tiee  and  brightens  otu-  lives,  so  that  In  time 
that  for  which  we  only  hc^>ed  becomes  our 
expectations,  our  ambitions,  and  our  life 
goals. 

Life  is  offered  to  each  orf  us  on  different 
terms.  Life  was  offered  to  Helen  Keller  on 
different  terms  from  those  on  which  it  was 
offered  to  Albert  Scdaweitser,  yet  each  ac- 
cepted the  gift  ot  life  with  reverent  hands: 
eacb  made  socnethlng  wonderful  out  of  ths 
gift  and  enriched  the  world. 

Regardless  of  our  physical  and  mental 
equipment  that  may  seem  to  place  the  odds 
against  us.  each  of  us  baa  sooMthlng  m  our 
fsvor  to  use  in  facing  life— we  have  our  own 
unique  brand  of  hope.  This  Is  an  asset  that 
we  bring  to  the  task,  an  asset  that  ts  peculiar- 
ly ours.  No  one  else  can  have  drSams — and 
hopes — ivutt  Ilka  ours. 

How  about  youT  What  is  your  acoeptanos, 
your  phUosopby  In  life?  WUl  you  reason,  as 
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(Ud  tba  out  T^stMoant  po«t,  "la  tlila  cup 
half  fun  or  tudi  ampty?  No  ooe'a  cup  of  llfa 
la  fuU  ftnd  oo  ona'a  empty.  Xaob  of  ua  Imu 
aocD«  b*ppiD«aa  aiul  aooM  sorrow.  Ona'a  life 
la  sad  or  bappT  dapendliig  on  bow  one  aaes 
tb«  oiq>— rejoldng  alwaya  tbmt  It  ia  bmU 
full  or  aorrowlng  Blw»ya  that  It  la  balf 
•mpty." 

xirrnn^nm  6:3-0  hM  alw«ya  bad  an  Inaplia- 
tlonal  TTH'W'"'''^  for  bm  In  tbla  ap«oUd  senae 
".  .  .  W«  i«)oto«  In  our  aufferinga,  knowing 
tbat  ■uflarliic  producea  enduranca,  and  au- 
duraooa  produoea  character,  and  that  char- 
actar  producea  bope,  and  bcpe  doea  not  dla< 
appoint  ua  . . ." 

Admittedly,  tbere  la  more  paaaloo  than 
logic  In  bope.  but  more  paople  ara  bald  \Mtck 
by  tba  abaaooe  of  dreama  than  by  tbe  pree- 
Boraa  of  reality.  If  tba  dreama  are  good 
enougb,  no  realltlaa  can  stand  against  tbem. 
It  waa  man'a  imagination  far  more  than 
adenoe  that  sent  >»'t«  to  tbe  moon.  Hiunan 
unlqueneaa  la  repreaented  t^  man'a  ability 
to  dlaprore  elaborate  tbeorlea  about  ttie  Im- 
poaalble. 

Laaa  tban  one  bundled  y<aara  a^,  a  blabop 
waa  taUdng  one  day  to  a  ooUege  prealdent. 
Ilie  blabop  expreeaad  tbe  view  tbat  every- 
thing of  human  Importance  bad  been  In- 
vented, discovered,  or  revealed.  All  man  bad 
to  do  now  waa  learn  to  uae  what  he  had  in  the 
world.  The  ooIlBge  president  disagreed,  say- 
ing. "I  predict  tbat  within  fifty  yean  man 
wUl  fly  like  the  birds."  Tbe  blabop  waa 
abooked.  replying,  "Fll^t  la  reaarved  foi 
angela,  and  you  are  guilty  of  blaapbemy." 
Tbe  blabop  waa  MUton  Wrtght;  he  bad  two 
yoxing  eons  named  Wilbur  and  OrvUle. 

"Hope  sprlnga  eternal  in  tbe  human 
breast,"  wrote  tbe  eminent  Alexander  Pope. 
In  the  years  ahead,  4-H'era  have  much  to 
dream — and  bope — for.  Iliey  have  bad  edu- 
cational experlenoea  in  projects  and  In  the 
social  proceea  tbat  place  tbem  In  an  excellMit 
poaltlon  to  hope — and  work — to  "Make  tbe 
Beet  Better."  Reaaon  tella  ua  tbat  we  oan't 
improve  on  the  "beet" — Hope  aays  tbat  we 
can  and  will. 


GERMAN   KNIVES.   DANISH   PISTOL 
CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  oaosoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  brin«  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  story  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  in  Savannah. 
Qa. 

This  story  comes  from  the  heart  of  one 
who  saw  her  country  turn  toward  social- 
ism and  later  suffered  under  Hitler's  in- 
vasion of  Denmark.  She  is  Mrs.  Birthe 
Turner,  formerly  of  Kalundorg,  Den- 
mark. Her  observations  are  worth  taking 
the  time  to  read,  for  here  in  our  country 
today  we  are  seeing  similar  circumstances 
developing  and  must  not  cnly  become 
aware  of  the  danger  signals  but  do  some- 
thing about  them  while  we  can. 

The  story  follows : 
(Prom  the  Savannah   (Oa.)   Morning  News, 

Sept.  14.  1971 1 
Obsmam  Kjnvas,  Oahish  Pistol  CHnj>Hooo 

MZMOBIXS 

(By  TMata  Alnaworth) 
"Please  Mama,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  that 
Bchool!" 

Mother  gathers  her  child  to  her  and  aootbea 
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bar.  "Huab,  you'll  be  aU  rlglit.  Dont  worry 
about  It.  Just  go  to  acbool." 

As  contemporary  aa  this  oonversatlon 
sounds,  youll  be  aurprlaed  to  bear  tbat  It 
took  place  almoat  40  yeara  ago  in  Denmark. 

The  little  girl  la  grown  now,  with  children 
of  bar  own.  And  now  abe's  a  cltlaen  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Mra.  Blrtbe  (pronounced  Beer-ta)  Turner, 
a  resident  of  Savannah,  remembers  that  she 
did,  indeed,  "biiah  and  go  to  school"  .  .  . 
which  was  four  tovrns  away. 

"The  military  bused  ua  there.  Later  chil- 
dren were  trucked  and  bozcarred  to  sobool. 
Our  government  was  more  considerate  ...  at 
least  we  bad  aeata  in  the  trucks  and  boxcars. 
Hitler  didn't  even  bother  to  build  seats  for 
the  clUldzen  to  sit  on." 

Tbat  began  In  1932,  and  Birthe  grew  up 
watching  the  children  acroes  the  border  in 
another  school  like  hers.  "The  only  difference 
is  they  would  get  BB  guns  and  prance  around 
In  the  schoolyard  like  little  soldiers  during  a 
military  drill.  They  were  members  of  the  Hit- 
ler Touth.  We  didn't  have  tbat  at  our  school 
because  we  were  across  the  border." 

Life  was  tense,  both  for  children  and 
grownups,  In  thoae  days  In  Denmark  before 
1939.  Parents  were  soon  forced  to  pay  for  tbe 
train  rldee  their  children  had  to  take  to 
school,  aa  well  aa  for  their  lunchee,  and  a 
special  tuition  fee  .  .  .  although  the  parents 
had  no  say  In  where  their  children  attended 
school. 

The  government  eventually  took  oontrol  of 
the  schools  entirely,  then  they  financed  the 
oburches,  and  gradually  turned  toward  so- 
cialism. 

"There  was  only  one  private  school  on  that 
aide  at  tbe  lalaiMl,"  says  Mrs.  Turner,  whose 
booaeiown  waa  Kalundorg,  Denmark,  "and 
tbe  ui^;>er  claaa  had  that  filled  fast.  By  the 
time  anyone  realised  It  was  wrong,  there  waa 
nothing  you  could  do  about  It."  Tbe  children 
came  home  from  the  government  day  oare 
centers  until  their  parents  came  home  from 
work.  "Children  and  parents  were  together 
Just  long  enough  to  say  goodmght  and  good 

tmOfFTilJlB,** 

Tbe  year  1939  found  Denmark  a  land  of 
plenty.  Tbere  waa  food,  mainly  because  Den- 
mark is  a  farm  country,  and  tbere  Jobe  for 
people.  It  didn't  seem  to  matter  tliat  Den- 
mark had  few  troope.  They  were  concentrated 
at  the  little  bc»'der  that  exists  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  and  that  teen>ed 
enough. 

The  morning  of  AprU  9,  1939,  dawned  very 
dear  and  pleasant  In  Kalundorg,  but  by  the 
time  the  townspeople  managed  to  get  to  their 
windows,  the  sky  waa  dark  and  gray  with 
Oerman  planea  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Ger- 
man tanks  lumbered  through  tbe  streata 
bumper  to  bumper,  ao  to  apeak. 

The  Invasion  of  Denmark  was  so  organized 
the  Oerman  troops  even  knew  which  offices 
and  buildings  they  were  going  to  occupy. 
They  knew  every  building  that  bald  Imixv- 
tant  dociunents  and  reoorda,  remembers 
Blrtbe,  who  was  in  secondary  school  at  tbe 
time. 

Mrs.  Turner  recalls  that  the  Danish  king 
came  on  the  radio  periodically  that  day,  beg- 
ging tbe  people  not  to  fight  until  they  got 
better  organized  and  had  weapona.  "It's  no 
good  to  get  moiwed  down  senaeleaaly,"  he  aald. 

It  waant  long  before  everyone  In  Denmark 
was  either  a  member  oi  the  underground  re- 
statanoe  movement  organized  from  England 
by  Sir  Wlnstcm  OhurchlU,  or  they  ware  the 
enemy.  "There  was  no  neutral  stand,"  aays 
Birthe,  "either  you  were  with  us  or  you  were 
agalnat  us." 

Birthe  and  her  family  Joined  tbe  rsslstaaoe 
when  she  was  still  in  her  teens.  Ordsra  and 
weapons  for  the  resistance  lighters  oazxM  from 
Kngland  or  Sireden.  aod  the  flglitKS  did 
everything  from  gathering  Information  on 
troop  movements  and  freeing  rsalstaiioe  pxla- 
onera  to  "liquidating"  German  soldlara. 

"The    Oermana    would    hotiae    rcslstanoe 
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prisoners  on  tbe  lower  levtf  of  the  buUdln^i 
they  occt4>led  in  an  effort  to  keep  theraaalvea 
aafe.  But  we  would  free  the  prlaonen  mo- 
menta before  tbe  Kngllah  bombera  arrived 
to  level  tbe  bnlldiaga."  aays  Mrs.  Turner,  who 
watched  nalgbbon  gunned  down  mercUeaaly. 
and  her  own  father  tortured. 

Her  brow  wrlnklea  as  she  recalls  painful 
memories.  "There  wss  a  time  in  Denmark 
when  you  couldnt  leave  town  t<x  34  houia 
without  reporting  it  to  the  police.  Denmark 
beoame  a  police  state,  complete  with 
Gestapo." 

Among  the  mementos  of  her  ohUdhood  are 
such  "playthings"  aa  Gtorman  knives  and 
tbe  pistol  she  was  given  to  fight  with.  There's 
the  Oerman  knife  she  took  off  a  Oerman 
aoldler  who  got  too  curious  about  the  sack 
of  "potatoes"  she  was  camrlng,  which  were 
really  hand  grenades.  And  there  are  the  scars 
she  carries,  both  Inside  and  out. 

Mrs.  Turner  u  proud  of  her  adopted  land, 
but  each  night  aba  llatena  to  her  shortwave 
radio  and  plcka  up  broadcaata  from  many 
nations,  some  of  which  are  Communist. 

"Do  you  know  what  they're  saying?"  she 
asks,  obviously  concerned.  "They're  saying 
they  will  take  America  without  firing  a  shot. 
They  say  the  U.8.  Is  Infiltrated  with  Com- 
munism, and  tbe  American  people  dont  even 
see  It  I"  Mrs.  Turner  is  obviously  upset  by 
these  slurs  on  the  U.S.  She  Is  also  upset 
over  the  busing  Issue. 

"That's  how  It  started  In  Europe.  The 
government  b\ised  the  children,  gained  con- 
trol of  tbe  schools  and  the  churches  and 
finally  turned  to  socialism,  which  Is  only  a 
refined  form  of  Communism.  Mrs.  Turner 
also  warns  against  tbe  suppreeslon  of  any 
one  race.  "If  there  Is  a  suppressed  race,  that's 
a  weakness.  That's  where  communism  can 
gain  a  foothold.  People  who  are  happy  with 
capitalist  government  will  not  turn  to  com- 
munism .  .  .  suppressed  people  will.  They 
are  ripe  for  communism." 

One  of  Mrs.  Turner's  children  was  sched- 
uled to  be  bused  this  year,  but  she  has 
removed  him  from  schocd.  She  is  planning 
to  enter  him  in  a  private  school  not  far  from 
her  home.  Her  other  two  children  luckily 
attend  tbe  school  of  her  choice. 

"I  fought  this  In  my  coimtry  before  the 
war.  I  came  to  tbe  U.S.  becauae  they  guar- 
anteed me  freedom  of  choice  when  I  immi- 
grated. What  kind  of  freedom  of  choice  Is 
this?  I  will  fight  It  here,  too,  if  I  have  to." 

When  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Turner  vows  to 
fight  for  her  freedom,  It  doesn't  take  much 
to  believe  her. 


THE  NONWAR  WAR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  irxw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Herbert 
Mltgang.  the  highly  respected  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  Toil: 
Times,  has  seen  with  clear  perception 
beyond  the  smokescreen  which  the  ad- 
minlftration  has  sought  to  create  around 
the  American  Invcdvement  in  the  Indo* 
china  war.  Mr.  Mltgang,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  count  as  a  constituent,  wrote  a 
c<dumn  which  iu)peared  earlier  this  week 
and  which  shoired  that  the  air  war  over 
Indochina  ia  not  winding  down  at  an. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  pe(H>l0 
are  so  clearly  Joined  in  a  dedre  to  see  an 
end  to  this  war  it  is  moat  unf  ortaoato 
that  the  administration  eontlnaea  to 
prop  up  a  corrupt  regime  with  UJ3.  air 
support.  Hopefully,  columns  such  as  tb*t 
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by  Mr.  Mitgang  will  help  bring  an  end  to 
thifi  senseless  business.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  might  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Mitgang's  column  I  Include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Tot  Nokwa«  Was 
(By  Herbert  Mitgang) 
The  unoomtested  nonelectlon  next  Sunday 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  p.esidency  has  Its 
counterpart  in  creative  fantasy  for  over  300,- 
000  Americans  there:  from  the  Delta  to  the 
DMZ  and  beyond  they  are  shooting  and  be- 
ing Ehot  at  in  an  unofficially  undeclared 
nonwar. 

The  biggest  public  relations  trlun^>b  of 
the  Administration  thus  tax  Is  planting  the 
Impression  that,  like  Pan  Am's  commercial, 
President  Nixon  Is  making  the  going  great. 
He  told  Oongreee  and  the  country  this  month 
about  "our  success  In  winding  down  the  war" 
but,  skeptical  Senators  and  Vietnam-watch- 
ers say,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  winding 
down  i>ersistent  opposition  to  the  war. 

This  year  the  casualties  and  body  counts 
have  dropped  sharply  but  the  going  la  slow, 
costly,  still  perilous  and  pegged  to  politics. 
Senator  Mansfield's  original  amendment  to 
the  draft-extension  law  calling  for  a  nine- 
month  troop  withdrawal  deadline  was  weak- 
ened Into  phrasing  tbat  is  openended.  The 
only  "date  certain"  for  withdrawal  there  is 
considered  to  be  the  "72  election  here. 

It  was  not  Mao  but  Confucius  who  said 
that  the  best  way  to  leave  Is  simply  by  going 
through  the  door.  But  the  revived  fury  of 
United  States  aerial  strikes  In  the  last  fort- 
night indicates  that  our  exit  U  through  the 
bomb  bays. 

The  air  war  Is  very  oostly  in  human  and 
financial  terms.  A  year  ago  about  6,000  Amer- 
ican planes  ( 1 ,000  fixed-wing  and  4,000  hell- 
copters)  were  operating  over  Indochina. 
There  are  stUl  3,600  American  planes  (600 
flxed-wlng,  3,000  helicopters)  In  action  today. 
One  and  at  tlmea  two  aircraft  carriers  are 
In  ooastal  waters.  Plane  losses  by  hostile 
Sre  and  accidents  have  been  heavy:  more 
than  3,300  flxed-wlng  and  more  than  4,600 
helicopters  In  the  war  up  to  now. 

Nor  has  the  theater  of  combat  been  nar- 
rowed in  this  twilight  tlnie  of  disengagement. 
Plve  states  are  still  directly  Involved.  Thai- 
land remains  the  base  of  operations  for  B-63 
missions;  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  regularly 
Interdicted  to  hinder  the  enemy's  supply  sys- 
tem; North  Vietnam  above  tbe  demllltarieed 
zone  Is  photographed  by  reconnaissance 
planes  and  struck  by  fighter-bombers  on 
"protective  reaction"  missions;  South  Viet- 
nam Is  one  big  free-fire  zone  when  required 
to  bail  out  Saigon's  soldiers. 

In  the  semantic  acrobatics  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  "protective  reaction"  strikes  against  an- 
tiaircraft emplacements  and  missile  and  fuel 
sites  have  been  stressed.  But  far  more  danger- 
ous In  the  future  are  the  actions  behind  two 
less-famlllar  phrases:  "pre-emptive  attack" 
against  troop  infiltration  on  the  trails  and 
"ancillary  effect"  bombing — meaning,  in  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  When  AKVN 
troope  retreated  from  a  Cambodian  town  a 
few  months  ago,  under  heavy  United  States 
air  cover.  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams  remarked. 
"Dammit,  they've  got  to  learn  they  oan't  do 
It  aU  with  air.  If  they  don't.  It's  all  been  In 
vain." 

In  this  withdrawal  phase  of  Vletnamlsa- 
tion,  American  troops  are  supposed  to  be  in 
a  defensive  postur»>  On-the-ground  combat 
responsibilities  now  belong  to  the  ARVN;  It  la 
their  turn  to  aearoh -and -destroy  and  carry 
the  fight.  But  an  Air  Force  colonel  explains, 
"Consistent  with  this  concept  we  aupport 
ARVN  ground  operations  with  air  and  artil- 
lery. Both  B-«a'a  and  tactical  fighter-bomb- 
ers have  been  involved."  In  thla  operatlona 
the  American  Air  Force's  role  is  raatrloted  to 
"air  logistical  aupport  and  close  air  support." 
Translated  Into  what  has  taken  place  thla 
month  alone,  the  clear  Implication  of  these 
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terms  seems  to  be  that  American  "advisers" 
and  fliers  are  very  much  (>art  of  offensive  ac- 
UoDS.  They  have  been  engaged  In  a  two-frout 
war  in  September:  carrying  South  Viet- 
namese Infantrymen  into  battle  deep  in  tbe 
Mekong  Delta  146  miles  southwest  of  Saigon 
and  backing  them  up  with  helicopter  gim- 
shlps;  bombing  In  the  southern  panhandle  of 
Laos  in  direct  support  of  Royal  Lao  forces 
and  C.I-A.-trained  guerrilla  battallona.  These 
activities  hardly  accord  with  the  periodic  an- 
nouncements from  Washington  about  "wind- 
ing down  the  war"  through  Vletnamizatlon. 

It  la  difficult  to  predict  what  American 
casualties  will  be  in  tbe  next  twelve  months 
of  nonwar  If  no  settlement  la  achieved  In  the 
Paris  talks  (and  the  Afiminint.rat.inn  shows 
no  eagerness  to  advance  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement  there) .  The  present  rate  of  fewer 
than  100  killed  a  month  Is  an  encouraging 
drop  but  It  could  go  up  or  down,  depending 
not  on  AmM-lcan-originated  actions  but  on 
the  support  given  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ments of  client  states.  The  United  States  has 
become  their  hostage  militarily. 

The  probability  at  this  point  la  that  the 
Air  Force  activity  will  be  kept  at  a  steady 
level.  Two  years  ago  there  were  1,800  sorties 
(one  aircraft  on  one  mission)  a  month;  cur- 
rently the  montbly  rate  Is  1,000.  It  tias  gone 
up  this  month.  The  cost  of  one  B-62  sortie  in 
Southeast  Asia  today — for  fuel  and  bombs 
alone — Is  between  $36,000  and  $45,000.  Mul- 
tiplied, this  comes  to  more  than  $36  mlUlon 
a  month. 

Many  moribund  national  programs — for 
education,  bousing,  employment,  park- 
lands — could  be  revived  by  tbe  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  now  falling  out  of  the 
bomb  bays  on  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  a  more 
meaningful  local  measure,  even  though  Fed- 
eral funds  are  not  directly  involved.  Is  to 
compare  Just  the  financial  costs  of  the  B-SS 
bombings  with  what  It  would  take  to  reopen 
the  main  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Ubrary  evenings  ($360,000),  Saturdays 
($360,000)  and  Sundaya  and  holidays  ($300.- 
000)  for  afvJl  year. 

A  few  nonflylng  days,  not  to  mention  peace, 
would  do  It. 
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who  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  award  she 
received.  I  know  that  she  will  continue 
to  work  with  her  associates  for  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 


MISS  MILDRED  BIXBY  IS  HONORED 
AT  WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF 
WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 
CEN'l'isIR 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHOSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Center  Associates  of  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  held 
Its  first  world  conference  in  Belgrade  In 
July  1971,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law. 

More  than  250  lawyers,  jurists,  legal 
professors,  and  interested  persons  as- 
sembled in  Belgrade  to  participate  in 
the  world  conference. 

One  of  the  women  was  Miss  Mildred 
Bixby.  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer,  who 
is  a  longstanding  member  of  the  center 
planning  committee. 

At  the  conference  Miss  Bixby  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  seven  outstanding 
women  members  of  the  legal  profession 
from  throughout  the  world  to  receive  the 
"Pax  Orbls  Ex  Jure"  Award,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  dedicated  support  of  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
hearty  congratulations   to  Miss  Bixby 


CHINA-UNITED     NAIIONS     POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF  RZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  compelled  to  comment  upon  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  very  ill-considered 
two-Chlna-UJ^.  policy  being  proposed  by 
the  United  States.  It  Just  so  happens 
that  my  views  on  this  matter  mirror  the 
sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  number 
of  people  in  northwest  Texas;  and  since 
this  Is  the  case.  It  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  me  to  make  my  views  known. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  crystal  clear  my  long- 
standing opposition  to  UJ5.  participa- 
tion in  that  international  debating  so- 
ciety known  as  the  United  Nations.  I  use 
the  words  "international  debating  so- 
ciety" because  on  occasion  after  occasion 
and  in  crisis  after  crisis  the  United  Na- 
ticHis  has  proved  Impotent — it  has  proved 
incapable  of  preserving  world  order  or 
world  peace. 

My  personal  opinions  regarding  TJJS. 
involvement  in  the  U  JJ.  notwithstanding, 
however,  I  do  think  it  would  be  most 
regrettable  if  Red  China  were  to  be  giv- 
en a  seat  In  the  U.N.  The  famed  Span- 
ish philosopher  Santayana  once  made 
a  telling  observation  which  I  think  is 
most  appropriate  here.  He  said : 

Thoee  who  are  Ignorant  of  lUstory  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It. 

Have  we  forgotten  what  Neville 
Chamberlain's  policies  of  appeasement 
toward  Nazi  Germany  cost  this  Nation 
and  Europe  during  World  War  n?  Will 
we  never  leam  that  aggressirai  Is  not 
stopped  by  yielding  to  It? 

Some  who  cry  for  the  seating  of  Red 
China  in  the  U.N.  claim  that  this  will 
help  further  promote  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  world  justice.  To  them  I  say 
that  Red  China  in  its  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies  has  givai  no  indicatloa  that 
it  is  Interested  in  pursuing  dther  peace 
or  Justice.  At  home  the  Commimlst  lead- 
ers have  enslaved  and  dominated  700 
idlllion  people  in  conditions  which  are 
tolerable  for  some,  but  for  many  mean 
little  food,  little  material  comfort  and 
no  freedoms.  As  for  foreign  affairs,  there 
is  hardly  a  nation  in  the  third  world 
whose  leaders  have  not  been  threatened 
by  Chinese  Communist  behind-the- 
soene's  maneuverlngs.  or  whose  ptoplee 
have  not  been  propagandised  and  urged 
to  revolt  by  Red  Chinese  agents  and 
thtir  fellow  travelers.  This,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  is  b^iavior  that 
would  be  pursued  by  any  country  that 
was  concerned  with  peace  and  justice. 

I  find  still  another  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter most  disturbing,  and  that  is  if  Red 
China  is  seated  in  the  UJ4.  then  the  Re- 
public of  China,  one  of  our  sttmch  allies 
and  a  founds-  of  the  organization,  may 
well  be  given  the  boot.  Such  an  action 
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would,  I  think,  nin  clearly  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  article  6  of  the 
U  JI.  Charter  which  declares  that  a  mem- 
ber nation  can  only  have  its  membership 
revoked  for  committing  serious  and  con- 
tinuing violations  of  the  UJJ.  Charter 
and  by  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Since  no  one  even  pre- 
tends that  Nationalist  China  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
to  kick  that  covmtry  out  of  the  U.N.  and 
seat  Red  China  in  its  stead  would  be  an 
international  power  play  of  the  crudest 
and  most  illeglmate  sort. 

Finally,  seating  Red  China  in  the  U.N. 
may  seriously  imbalance  the  deUcate 
fabric  of  world  power  relationships.  At 
the  present  time  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  are  at  a  standoff.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  an  uneasy  peace 
existing  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China.  If  Red  China  gains  further  legit- 
imacy by  being  admitted  to  world  coun- 
cils, this  will  have  serious  repercussions 
on  existing  power  balances.  In  the  East- 
West  area  for  example  Japan,  which  has 
since  the  Second  World  War  been  nrmly 
alined  with  the  United  States,  may  find 
that  it  is  In  its  own  national  Interest  to 
forge  a  new  alliance  with  Red  China.  In 
this  connection,  even  today,  quiet  over- 
tures are  being  made  by  the  leaders  of 
Communist  China  to  various  individuals 
and  groups  in  Japan.  Couple  this  with 
Japan's  recently  awakened  interest  hi 
creating  its  own  nuclear  military  force 
the  alarming  potential  for  a  third  world 
war.  this  one  between  the  Caucasians  and 
the  Orientals,  becomes  chillingly  ap- 
parent. I  need  not  comment  further  on 
this  latter  point  as  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the 
twisted  smd  tortuous  turns  that  interna- 
tional relationships  and  international 
power  struggles  take. 

In  siun,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  risks  to  this 
Nation  smd  the  world  that  would  be 
created  by  seating  Red  China  in  the  XJ2i. 
far  outweigh  any  imaginable  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  from  such  an  occurrence. 
For  this  r«A8on.  I  fervently  hope  that  this 
Nation  will  rethink  its  activities  in  this 
regard,  and  I  have  urged  appropriate 
Government  leaders  to  reexamine  the 
situation  before  it  Is  too  late.  It  is  one 
tiling  for  the  President  to  go  to  Peking 
and  talk  with  the  Chinese  leaders.  After 
all  this  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  act 
as  though  the  most  populous  nation  in  the 
world  does  not  exist.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter,  however,  to  welcome  that 
nation  into  the  peace-keeping  councils 
of  the  world. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
RELIGIOUS  ENTITIES  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 
Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rojre- 
sentatives  received  in  the  mail  a  "State- 
ment of  opposition  to  proposed  constlu- 
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tional  prayer  amendments."  It  was  also 
Inserted  in  the  Conorxssional  Rzcoid 
on  September  20,  1971.  The  correspond- 
ence was  signed  by  various  rtilglous 
groups  and  leaders  and  expressed  their 
(^Tpceitlon  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
191,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constltutloii  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Many  clergjrmen,  religious  entities, 
civic  organizations  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse a  prayer  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. An  analysis  of  the  broad  based 
support  fOT  the  prayer  amendment  is 
contained  in  a  recent  publication  pre- 
pared by  "Citizens  for  Public  Prayer."  a 
nonsectarlan.  nonpartisan  group.  I  com- 
mend this  information  to  the  Members 
for  careful  study: 

SuFPOBT  Fob  Civil  Rioht  of  P>xe  Pkatxx 
Is  Nation  wiDX 

One  of  Uie  most  wcmderful  aspects  In  the 
national  drive  to  repeal  the  Supreme  Oourt's 
two  tragic  prayer-ban  declaloiu  (1962  and 
1963)  la  the  Btirvlval  of  a  masalve  public  will 
for  repeal.  Despite  the  Incredible  sUence  of 
some  so-called  "reUglous  leaden"  and  tbe 
open  opposition  of  otiiers,  Americans  every- 
where have  persisted  In  their  oonvlctlon  that 
the  Court  wa«  very  serloualy  wrong  and  that 
only  a  radical  reversal  of  Its  majority  oon- 
clUBloiifl  con  suffice  to  make  safe  again  the 
clvU  right  of  public  reverence  In  these 
United  States. 

"Rellgloiis  leaders"  who  c^ipose  a  carefully 
worded  prayer  amendment  are  In  meet  cases, 
we  are  certain  from  our  long  experience  of 
the  situation,  ger\eraU  vHthout  armies.  Thwe 
are,  however,  a  number  of  religious  leaders 
and  organizations  which  do  support  free 
prayer  in  our  pubUc  schools.  Among  them: 

1.  Dr.  Billy  Oraham. 

2.  Patrick  OaKUnal  03oyle  (DC). 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Ocmventlon. 

4.  Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen. 

B.  The  National  OoiincU  of  OathoUc  Youth. 

6.  Profeesor  Charles  E.  Rico  (Notre  Dame). 

7.  Very   Rev.   Theodore   Hesburgh    (Notre 
Dame). 

8.  Nat.  Association  of  EvaogeUcals. 

0.  Orthxxtox  Greek  Diocese  of  N.  America 

10.  Dloc.  Council  of  Cath.  Woman  (Pitts). 

11.  Dloc.  C.  of  Cath.  Women  (Worcester). 

12.  Dloc.  Council  of  Cath.  Women  (Buf- 
falo). 

13.  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Flanagan  (WorceS' 
ter). 

14.  Daughters  of  Isabella  (RC) . 

Among  other  organizations  supporting  free 
prayer  In  public  schools  are : 

1.  The  National  JAYCEES. 

2.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

3.  The  American  Legion. 

4.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

5.  The  legislature  of  Maryland. 

6.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana. 

8.  Nat.  Federation  of  OOP  Women. 

9.  National  Klwanls. 

10.  Nat.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

1 1 .  Nat.  Conference  of  Governors. 

Other  Indications  of  the  massive  public 
will  for  amendment  are: 

1.  In  the  arst  official  referendum  on  school 
prayer,  on  the  Maryland  ballot  In  November 
of  1970,  73%  voted  for  amendment  despite 
the  tacit  opposition  of  a  popular  governor 
who  was  overwhelmingly  reelected  and  the 
absence  of  any  organized  campaign  to  win 
votes. 

2.  The  latest  Congressional  poll  of  a  home 
dlstrlot  on  the  subject  of  school  prayer,  an- 
nounced by  Congressman  J.  Irving  Whalley 
of  Pennsylvania  on  21  July  1971.  shows  94'ro 
In  favor  of  free  school  prayer. 

3.  An  Opinion  Research  national  poll  con- 
ducted for  The   Advocates  TV  program   In 
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January  and  February  of  1971  shows  upwards 
of  80%  across  America  united  In  support  of 
free  school  prayer,  with  majorities  In  each 
of  the  major  faith  groups. 

4.  Polls  by  OaUop,  Harris,  "Oood  House- 
keeping"  magazine,  and  numerous  local  and 
regional  news  media  show,  unanimously,  a 
massive  wlU  for  reversal  of  the  Court. 

5.  One  Congressional  staffer,  from  Con- 
necticut, told  CPP  that  "In  my  eight  years  on 
the  HUl.  here,  no  subject  has  so  motivated 
our  district  to  political  awareness  as  tbe  sub- 
ject of  free  school  prayer."  Another,  from 
Maine,  told  CPP  that  his  office  had  received 
"an  unprecedented  voliune  of  mall  on  this 
matter."  Senator  Dtrksen,  who  led  the  fight 
in  the  Senate  at  one  polnrt.  described  his  mall 
as  "king  size." 

Speaking  to  the  Congressional  First  Friday 
Club  In  the  Raybum  House  Office  BuUdlng 
on  10  September  1971,  the  National  Co- 
ordinator of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer.  Rev. 
Robert  O.  Howes  said  in  part : 

It  has  been  said  there  Is  no  power  like 
the  povTer  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
We  are  convinced  that  tbe  idea  of  a  national 
rededlcatlon  to  the  principles  of  our  founda- 
tion has  come  and  that  no  better  means  to 
assure  this  exists  than  through  ratification  of 
a   peoples   amendment   for   public   prayer. 


ATTENTION  ON  STRIPPERS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Toledo 
Blade  recently  carried  an  article  by  its 
fine  writer,  Frank  Kane,  outlining  the 
imtiring  efforts  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  Representa- 
tive Ken  Heckler,  to  ban  strip  mining 
in  the  United  States.  As  one  of  the  80 
House  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  I 
applaud  his  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
a  strcng  law  to  end  this  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment. 

At  this  point,  I  should  Uke  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Toledo  Blade  article: 

[From  tbe  Toledo   (Ohio)   Blade,  Sept.  38, 

1971] 
Attention  on  Stripfkbs:  Conqkkss  To  Look 

AT    A    Bunch    of    Bills    About    Su«fac« 

Mining 

friction     AIUSES    over    CAUC    of    CNVIBONICTNT 
AND  nation's  coal  NEEDS  FOB  ELXCTRICITT 

(By  Frank  Kane) 

Washington. — The  biggest  environmental 
arguzaent  going  on  in  Congress  today  cen- 
ters on  whether  the  strip  mining  of  coal — 
otherwise  known  as  "surface  mining" — 
should  be  banned  or  strongly  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  score  of  bUls  have  been  Introduced  on 
the  subject. 

The  most  stringent  Is  one  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  a  Democrat  from  Wert 
Virginia,  the  No.  1  coal-producing  state  In 
tbe  nation. 

His  bUl  calls  for  prohibiting  all  strip  min- 
ing for  coal  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment, except  for  those  operations  that  the 
administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  might  find  necessary  for  effec- 
tive reclamation^  the  land. 

Mr.  Hechler  aoPs  he  has  lined  up  90  co- 
sponsors  In  the  House  and  Senate,  IncIodUC 
Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  George 
McGovem  of  South  Dakota,  and  Oaylocd 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 

On  tbe  House  side  many  of  his  supporter* 
are  from  the  urban  areas,  such  as  Thomaa 
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Ashley  or  Totodo;  Louis  Stokss.  Obmrlm 
Vanik,  and  Jamas  Stanton  of  develand;  John 
Selberllng  at  Akron,  and  Obarlfls  Whalan  of 
Dayton. 

Significantly,  no  other  West  Vlrglnu  mam- 
ber  at  oongress  has  endorsed  tbe  Hechler  bUl. 
Also  baoklng  the  Hechler  measure  are  such 
environmental  groups  as  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  the  lUerra  Club,  the  WUdemeaa  So- 
ciety, and  Environmental  Action,  h^niimg 
together  under  the  name  COAUtlon. 

Passage  of  the  Hechler  measiire  Is  given 
little  chance,  prlzaarlly  because  of  tbe  na- 
tion's need  for  coal  and  because  more  and 
more  of  It  is  supplied  through  surface  min- 
ing. 

But  Mr.  Hechler's  argximents  dramatise 
the  case  for  some  federal  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  practice,  and  he  thinks  that  some 
will  emerge,  "which  vrould  be  a  great  vlotory 
in  Itself." 

As  of  now,  according  to  the  West  Virginian. 
26  states  have  strip  mining  operations.  An 
area  of  land  nearly  the  size  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  has  been  what  he  calls  "dis- 
turbed" by  them. 

He  says  that  the  U.8.  Geological  Svu-vey 
has  estimated  that  mining  of  all  the  strip- 
pable  coal  reserves  in  the  nation  would  in- 
crease this  to  an  area  larger  than  the  states 
of  Pennsylvanu  and  New  Jersey  oomWned. 
He  goes  on  to  recite  the  horrendous  things 
that  he  says  strip  mining  has  left  In  Its 
wake:  huge  acreages  of  devastated  and  un- 
reclaimed land;  1 ,600  tons  of  mine  acid  a  day 
which  pollute  streams  and  kUl  flsh  and  other 
aquatic  life;  highly  unetoble  spoU  banks 
which  cause  massive  landslides:  an  outward 
migration  of  people  from  thoee  areas  which 
have  been  heavUy  strip  mined. 

One  thing  that  should  particularly  alarm 
people,  he  contends.  Is  the  startling  growth 

of  strip  mining  versus  underground  mining 

from  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  pro- 
duction a  half  century  ago  to  32.3  per  cent  In 
1961  and  43.7  per  cent  in  1970. 

He  says  that  the  1971  flgiiree  probably  will 
show  that  strip  mining  now  accounts  for  half 
the  coca  mined  in  the  nation. 

Ohio  was  the  second  leading  state  in  the 
nation  in  surface-mined  coal  producUon  in 
1970,  according  to  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, composed  of  the  major  coal  com- 
panies. It  produced  37  million  tons,  valued 
at  »e4  miUlon,  in  a  surface  mining  Industry 
which  employed  4,039  persons  with  a  payroU 
of  «43  million. 

Kentucky  was  the  leader,  with  83  million 
surface  tons. 

Mr.  Hechler  and  others  also  cite  what 
they  term  a  great  strip-mine  boom  going  on 
In  Arizona.  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico 
North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

There  are  reportedly  many  blUlons  of  tons 
of  strtppable  coal  reserves,  much  of  it  the 
low-sulphur  type  preferred  for  combatting 
air  pollution.  In  theee  sUtes. 

Strip  mining  is  relatively  cheap  compared 
to  underground  mining.  Power  equipment 
such  as  "Big  Muskle,"  a  giant  earth  mover 
that  can  pick  up  220  cubic  yards  of  earth 
In  one  scoop  and  4  million  tons  a  month,  is 
utilized  in"  the  southeastern  Ohio  coal  flelds. 

Fewer  workers  are  required,  although 
Mr.  Hechler  says  that  they  are  often  quite 
highly  paid  because  of  the  machinery  they 
operate,  and  there  is  no  need  to  meet  the 
safety  regulations  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  underground  mines. 

Mr.  Hechler  says  he  Introduced  his  bUl  be- 
cause of  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  his  home  state  that  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  its  hms,  streams 
and  forests  from  the  strip  miner*. 

"West  Virginia  is  a  great  hunting  and  fish- 
ing state,"  he  notes.  "Even  the  people  in  the 
coal  industry  like  to  hunt  and  fish  and  dont 
want  a  sUte  scarred  Uke  tbe  face  of  tbe 
moon." 

It  also  may  be  of  Interest  that  In  Wert 
Virginia    only    about   one-eighth   of    those 


working  In  coal  mining  are  employed  In  sur- 
face mining,  according  to  National  Coal  As- 
sociation figures. 

Mr.  Hechler  also  contends  that  tbe  West 
Vlrgima  tourist  industry  employs  about  four 
times  as  many  people  as  those  in  strip 
mining. 

Thus,  tbe  relative  employment  Impact  of 
a  ban  on  strip  mining  in  West  Virginia 
would  not  be  too  great,  he  argues.  Besides, 
many  of  the  eartlimovlng  equipment  oper%- 
tors  In  strip  mining  could  be  shifted  to  hous- 
ing or  road  oonstructlon,  he  oontenda. 

West  Virginia  Secretary  of  State  John 
RockefeUer  IV  recently  tried  to  get  the  state 
legislature  to  ban  strip  mining  but  failed. 
A  coalition  of  coal  firms,  public  utUltles 
(principal  users  of  coal),  and  railroads 
(which  haul  it)  put  enough  pressure  on  the 
legislature  to  defeat  It,  Mr.  Hechler  says. 

But  the  legislature  did  prohibit  new  mines 
in  certain  counties.  The  congressman  says 
that  this  was  a  laughable  move  because 
many  of  those  counties  dont  have  strippable 
coal  anyway,  and  in  the  prooeas  the  state's 
law  regulating  strip  mining  was  weakened. 

Most  of  the  states  where  strip  mintng  oc- 
curs do  have  laws  requiring  the  operators  to 
put  the  stripped  land  back  into  decent  shape'. 
But,  Mr.  Hechler  contends,  most  of  these 
laws  are  weak  or  not  effectively  enforced. 

And  since  th^  laws  vary  in  severity  from 
state  to  state,  they  create  competitive  pres- 
sures which  can  be  used  to  persuade  the  leg- 
islature of  one  state  to  further  weaken  Its 
own  law  in  order  to  prevent  strip  mlnera 
from  moving  Jobs  to  another  state,  he  adds. 
This  argument,  of  oourse.  Is  one  of  ttie  chief 
points  in  favor  of  some  form  of  federal  regu- 
lation. 

The  Natlooal  Goal  Aseociatton,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union,  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnlsrtratlon  all  are  oppoeed  to  any  outright 
ban  on  strip  mining 

Carl  Bagge,  president  of  the  mine  owners' 
gro\4>,  argues  that  without  strip-mined  coal 
the  electric  utility  Industry  simply  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  demands  now  placed  on 
It. 

Bviasell  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's 
OouncU  on  Knvlroiunental  Quality,  says  that 
"forecloelng  surface  coal  mining  would  mean 
more  reliance  on  other  forms  of  mining  which 
have  not  at  all  been  proven  to  be  less  dam- 
aging to  human  values." 

Bnvlronmentai  consequences  of  under- 
ground mlntng,  such  as  acid  mine  drainage 
and  tbe  subsidence  of  the  land  above  the 
mines,  can  be  very  serious  without  adequate 
controls,  he  adds. 

"In  llj^t  of  the  ooet  advantages  of  surface 
mining,  it  may  prove  cheaper  in  buman  and 
eoonotnic  terms  to  require  surface  miners  to 
be  environmentally  re^x>nslble  than  to  rely 
solely  on  underground  mining,"  Mr.  Train 
argues. 

As  a  result,  the  Administration  Is  backing 
a  bill  whloh  wotUd  set  up  federal  gvUdellnee 
for  the  regulation  of  both  surface  and  \inder- 
ground  mining.  The  states,  however,  would 
be  given  a  two-year  opportunity  to  develop 
"effective"  regulataons  and  if  they  did  not 
act  then  the  Department  of  the  interior 
would  step  in  and  promulgate  and  enforce 
regulations. 

This  provision  for  giving  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior  regulatory  powers  has  evoked 
considerable  criUclam.  As  noted  by  Hep.  Clar- 
ence Miller,  a  southeastern  Ohio  Republican 
who  has  a  strip-mine  bill  of  his  own,  the  in- 
terior Department  has  some  interests  which 
could  "oomproralse  Its  effectiveness." 

For  ooe  thing,  it  controls  mnnn»M  of  acres 
of  federaUy  owned  land  in  the  Wert  whloh 
the  coal  Interests  want  to  lease  or  already 
are  leasing  for  mining.  And  Interior's  Bu- 
reau ot  Mines,  aooordlng  to  both  Mr.  Hechler 
and  Mr.  Mmar,  U  oriented  towaza  increaslns 
ooal  prodiMtlafi. 

Therefore,  these  oongreasmen  want  SPA 
to  take  over  any  federal  regulatory  funotlona. 
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Mr.  Miller  also  wants  the  EPA  administra- 
tor to  Issue  regulations  without  waiting  for 
any  further  state  actions  and  to  allow  a 
rtate  to  asstime  the  regulatory  functl<m  only 
If  It  adopts  standards  whloh  are  equal  to  or 
exceed  those  at  the  federal  level. 

Another  bm,  mtrodtwed  by  Oongreasman 
John  Selberllng  of  Akron,  a  Demoorat  in- 
corporates the  Hechler  ban  on  strip  mining 
but  also  goes  a  step  furthw-  by  caUing  for 
federal  financial  aid  to  any  workers  who  are 
laid  off  by  mine  ahut<lowna. 

Rep.  Wayne  Haya,  a  southeastern  Ohio 
Democrat,  has  put  forward  a  bill  to  prohibit 
strip  mining  in  areas  where,  after  public 
hearings,  it  is  detvmlned  that  the  land 
could  not  be  reclaimed  through  natuial 
growth  or  technological  prooesMa. 

The  Hays  bUl  also  provides  that  mlnlne 
also  could  be  banned  U  it  might  cause  such 
things  as  stream  poUutlon.  i^nH.u.,^^^  flood- 
ing, or  destruction  of  esthetlo  values  A  thne- 
man  preeldentlaUy  appointed  ocounlitfan 
would  be  established  to  Issue  licenses  tar 
strip  mines  and  enforoe  the  act,  inoludlna 
reclamation  prooeaees.  ^^ 

The  National  Ooal  Association  appears  re- 
signed to  the  prospect  that  some  federal 
regulation  may  be  Inevitable,  but  it  wanta 
to  make  sure  that  the  Industry  and  the  state* 
will  have  some  voice  In  ahaplng  the  rule* 

tics  on  what  It  says  are  the  tens  of  thousamk 
of  acres  of  strip-mined  land  that  are  belnc 
reclaimed  succeesfully  for  other  usee  Mch 
year.  ^^ 

Mr.  Hechler  contends  that  In  many  oases 
true  reclamation  is  Impossible,  dtlng  a  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  study  of  a  re- 
claimed area  in  Belmont  County  In  (Milo 

»w  *  !w**™*y  '°'^°**'  *°»°«  oth«-  thing* 
that  three  years  after  reclamation,  thTiu^I 
cannot  support  plant  and  animal  life-  that 
the  add  condition  produced  by  strip  mmm, 
releases  amounU  of  minerals  and  nutrlenta 
toxic  to  plant  Ufe,  and  that  entraohloattOB 
P'°f?r^  o'  »  i»ke  m  the  a»a  hawbeen 
rapidly  Uicreaaed  by  disserved  ohemloals  ae- 
cording  to  Mr.  Hechler. 

Mr.  Selberllng  and  tbe  enrlromnental 
^ups  also  say  that,  with  780  bmioo  ton* 
of  deep  ooal  reserves  in  the  United  Stataa 
the  ooal  Industry  could  easUy  revereethe 
trend  toward  strip  mining  and  oonoentrata 
on  underground  mines. 

The  industry's  answer  Is  that  it  would  oort 
much  more  to  mine  aU  the  ooal  from  undw- 
ground  mines  and  that  this  in  turn  would 
lead  to  hi^er  electric  power  prices  for  the 
general  public. 


OREEK  REGIME  OPPRESSES 
WOMEN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF  mw   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOXTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reprea- 
slve  Greek  dictatorship  of  Premier 
George  Papadopoulus,  a  beaefldary  of 
n.S.  military  and  economic  aid.  la  to  get 
still  another  aeal  of  approval  from  the 
Nixon  adminlatratloa.  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Vice  Preaident  Srao 
Acnw  will  pay  an  official  visit  these 


soon. 

As  one  who  believes  that  oar  tax  dol- 
lars should  not  be  used  to  help  foreign 
governments  deprive  their  peoide  of  ele- 
mentary democratic  rights,  I  voted  for  a 
cutoff  of  economic  aid  to  Greece  and  be- 
lieve we  should  not  send  another  weepon 
or  dollar  there  as  long  as  the  cmrrent 
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mUitary  junta  remains  in  power.  An- 
nouncement of  the  Agnew  visit  was  In 
sharp  contrast  to  otir  OoTemment's  de- 
liberate sUence  about  the  mass  arrests 
and  trials  that  mailE  the  Papadopoulas 
regime's  re^janae  to  political  opposltlan. 

We  were  Informed  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dcmt's  visit  at  the  same  time  that  we  were 
reading  of  the  military  trial  and  convic- 
tion in  Athens  September  28  of  Lady 
Amalla  Fleming;  BCrs.  Athena  Psycho- 
ghlu,  a  Oreek-Amerlcan;  John  Skdton, 
an  American  student:  and  Comstantlne 
Androutsopoulus.  a  lawyer.  There  has 
not  been  a  word  of  protest  from  our  Oov- 
emment.  Just  as  It  has  remamed  silent 
about  the  arrests  in  Saigon  of  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh  and  other  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  Thleu  military  dictatorship. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts.  Lady 
Fleming,  the  widow  of  the  British  dis- 
coverer of  penicillin,  confessed  that  she 
had  tried  to  arrange  the  escape  from 
prison  of  Alexander  Panagoulls,  who  had 
been  accused  of  an  assassination  attempt 
against  the  Greek  Premier.  Lady  Fleming 
was  quoted  as  saying  she  was  obsessed 
by  the  thought  that  Mr.  Panagoulls  had 
been  tortiued  In  prison  for  more  than  3 
years. 

According  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Margaret  C.  Papandreou, 
chairman.  Relief  to  Junta  Victims,  Pan- 
hellenlc  Liberation  Movement: 

Lftdy  Fleming  remained  In  Ore«c«  after  the 
dicta toriihlp,  ragalnMl  ber  Or««k  cltlzensMp 
which  ab«  had  lost  earlier  because  of  her 
marriage  to  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  and  re- 
gained It  In  order  to  stay  In  Greece  and  fight 
the  junta  a*  a  Greek.  She  had  free  aooeaa  In 
and  out  of  the  country  and  could  have  left 
at  any  time  to  live  In  a  more  civilized  en- 
ylronment.  Instead  she  choae  to  fight.  She 
made  known  ber  views  by  standing  up  for 
defendants  In  military  trials  who  had  been 
charged  with  anU-regime  actlvltlaa. 

The  Greek  Government  has  been 
charged  repeatedly  with  tortiuring  politi- 
cal prisoners,  with  exiling  opponents  to 
remote  moimtaln  villages  where  they  are 
harassed  and  threatened  by  the  police, 
and  with  being  especially  vindictive 
against  women  prisoners.  In  the  women's 
prison  in  Allcamassos,  Crete,  women 
have  reportedly  been  awaiting  trial  for 
as  long  as  4  ^  years,  separated  from  their 
children  and  husbands. 

One  particularly  tragic  case  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  is  that  of 
Elenl  Voulgarl,  who,  several  months 
after  her  arrest  and  trial,  gave  birth  to 
her  son  In  Averof  prison  In  Athens.  Her 
husband  Is  In  prison  under  a  life  sen- 
tence, she  for  10  years.  The  child  stayed 
with  her  in  prison  for  2^  years  and  was 
flnaUy  removed  to  a  private  school  when 
his  health  began  to  deteriorate.  The 
mother  is  reportedly  very  ill,  but  has  been 
denied  medical  help. 

In  a  speech  last  August  to  the  National 
Student  Association  meeting  In  Colorado. 
Margaret  Papandreou  paid  tribute  to  the 
remarkable  cotirage  of  Greek  women  who 
oppose  the  antidemocratic  government. 
She  said: 

Today,  right  now,  there  are  women  in  Jail 
in  Greece  and  in  island  concentration  camps. 
Some  have  l>een  there  since  the  night  of 
AprU  21,  IWn.  Others  have  been  arrested  for 
anti-national  aoUvltlee  and  given  long  JaU 
sentences.  Others  have  been  denied  the  right 
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to  work  for  refasliig  to  oooparat*  with  the 
poUee  In  giving  Informatloin  on  fathen. 
brotbars  and  husbands.  Ifany,  many  have 
bean  tortured  by  the  sadlstle  Interrogaton  at 
BouvonUiuMi  Street  and  In  the  Military  Se- 
oorlty  Baadquartan. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  it  is  outrageous  that  our 
Government's  foreign  policy  is  linked  so 
doflely  with  the  perpetuatlan  of  oppres- 
sive, militaristic  governments,  such  as 
that  tn  Greece.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Spain.  I  hi^pe  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
icana Will  demand  the  release  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  and  a  change  in  a  Govern- 
ment policy  which  insults  the  beliefs  up- 
on which  our  country  is  founded. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Madame  Papandreou's  re- 
marks at  the  N8 A  meeting : 

TaXBim  TO  THK  WOMXIf  OF  OaKBCK 

Since  I  mentioned  women,  I  want  to  talk 
about  women  in  Greece.  It  was  fascinating 
to  me  after  the  coup  to  watch  what  happened 
in  that  male-dominated  cvUtiire  to  the  men, 
and  to  the  women.  When  I  say  male-domi- 
nated I  think  I  can  l>est  express  what  I  mean 
by  deecribing  an  answer  a  Greek  may  give 
to  the  queotion,  "How  many  chUdren  do  you 
have?"  and  he  wUl  say,  "two  phlldren.  and, 
excuse  me,  two  girls."  Girls  fail  into  a  cate- 
gory other  than  children,  and  one  must  apol- 
ogize to  the  listener  before  mentioning  their 
existence. 

After  the  coup,  when  totalitarian  rule 
stomped  down  on  all  human  rlghta  and  free- 
doms, when  the  male  coiild  no  longer  ex- 
pound his  political  theories  In  the  local  tav- 
ern, and  it  became  clear  ttiat  the  choioe  was 
either  silence,  or  collaboration  with  the  Jun- 
ta, or  resistance — it  was  the  women  who  were 
adamant.  When  the  men  wavered,  the  wom- 
en stated  their  position,  defiantly  and  with- 
out doubt,  and  readied  themselves  for  the 
struggle  ahead. 

The  first  two  people  to  make  visits  to  my 
home  as  the  morning  dawned  after  the  night 
of  the  military  takeover,  were  women  asking 
If  they  could  help.  The  second  day  after  the 
ooup  a  Greek  woman  who  had  been  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  France,  came  by  to  offer  to  take 
out  any  messages  or  materials.  Being  a  Greek 
national,  she  could  have  been  searched  at 
the  airport  and  arrested. 

Outside  of  Oreece,  the  first  voice  at  protest 
from  a  known  Greek  came  from  Irene  Pi4>- 
pas,  who  was  attending  the  festival  of  Cannes 
to  promote  a  picture.  She  agreed  to  see  re- 
porters on  one  condition,  that  they  not  ask 
ber  about  her  new  film  but  ask  her  questions 
about  the  iMxbaric  mUltary  takeover  of  her 
homeland.  She  would  speak  on  tliat  sub- 
ject, and  that  subject  alone. 

Mellna  Meroourl,  playing  in  the  broadway 
version  of  Never  on  bunday  used  her  in- 
termissions to  plead  tliat  the  Western  world 
react  to  the  rape  of  democracy  in  Greeoe. 
Itlrs.  Nikos  y«i»»nt.Mfci«  the  wife  of  the  writer 
of  Zorba  the  Oreek,  Freedom  or  Death.mnd 
many  other  magnificent  books,  started  a  tour 
In  the  United  States  and  Xurope  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  Greece. 

Back  in  Greece,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
many  women  Joined  the  group  active  in  the 
hiding  of  Mikls  Theodorakis,  the  songwriter 
and  a  political  leader  of  the  left.  Benl 
Vlahos,  the  publisher  of  two  right-wing 
newspapers,  refused  to  publish  under  a  dicta- 
torial regime,  called  Pattakos  a  clown,  was 
put  under  house  arrest,  and  finally  escaped 
to  London.  Un.  George  Magakis,  wife  of  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  Univerrity  of  Athens, 
called  in  ttie  press  and  charged  the  Junta 
with  torturing  her  husband.  She  was  oon- 
Ticted  for  "slandering  the  govammant"  and 
q>ent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Averof  prlaon. 
ISn.  AnastasU  Skoulas  of  Crete  waa  arrested 
whUe  pregnant  for  anti-regime  actlTlttaa  and 
lost  ber  baby  in  jail. 
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Today,  right  now,  tbve  are  women  tn  JaU 
in  Greece  and  in  island  oonoantratlon  oaa^a 
Boms  liave  been  there  slnee  the  nlfht  oC 
April  31,  1907.  Others  have  been  arrastad  tat 
antl-naUonal  actlTiUas  and  given  long  Jafl 
sentMioes.  Others  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  work  for  refusing  to  ooopwate  with  the 
polloe  in  giving  information  on  fathsca, 
brothers  and  husbands.  Many,  many  hara 
been  tortured  by  the  sadlBtlc  interrogators 
at  BouvouUnas  Street  and  in  the  MUltary 
Seotirlty  Headqiiarter*. 

So  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  tonight  to 
the  women  of  Greeoe,  and  state  this  hopa, 
that  tha  liberation  of  Oreece  will  be  thalr 
ulMration  as  well,  for  they  Cisaerve  muah 
better  than  what  they  have  got. 


SCHOOL  OP  ECOLOGY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   KIW   TOEJC 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVW 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
September  19,  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  most  Interesting  article  about  a 
unique  experiment  In  higher  education 
being  conducted  on  the  Maryland  shore. 
I  refer  to  mrkland  HaU,  a  Junior  college, 
which  has  become  an  ecology  Institute  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  news- 
paper columnist.  Jack  Anderson. 

Exploiting  its  fine  location,  Klrkland 
Hall  is  giving  high  emphasis  throughout 
Its  entire  program  to  matters  of  the  en- 
vironment. Not  only  will  the  school  train 
specialists  in  this  important  field;  all 
graduates  will  have  vital  knowledge  about 
conserving  our  environment. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  innovative  Idea  and  the  administra- 
tors and  faculty  of  Klrkland  Hall  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  having  the  courage 
to  undertake  what  should  be  a  valuable 
experiment. 

Because  Klrkland  Hall  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  model  for  other  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I  Include  the  afore- 
mentioned article  from  the  Washington 
Post  In  the  REcoao  at  this  point: 

School  or  Scoumt:  Foiroa  Shost,  Plams 

Pt.zi<rn>T7i.  AT  EASTzaiT  Saoaz  OoL,i.Bin 

(By  Tom  Hutb) 

Eastom,  BIo.,  September  18. — ^Klrkland  Hall, 
a  very  young  and  very  small  Junior  ooUega 
that  is  short  of  money  but  has  a  wealth  of 
natural  beauty  on  its  riverside  oampus,  is 
being  transformed  into  a  school  of  ecology. 

When  classes  t>egin  Wednesday,  each  of 
the  130-odd  students  wUl  be  required  to 
attend  ecology  seminars  and  take  part  in  out- 
door activities  and  projects.  Environmental 
Issues  will  t>e  woven  Into  other  areas  of  the 
c\irrlculuni.  A  division  of  ecology  and  con- 
servation has  been  established  and  will  grant 
two-ye«u'  degrees.  An  ecology  reeearcb  oantar 
is  operating. 

The  idea  came  from  syndicated  oolumnlrt 
Jack  Anderson,  who  baa  l>een  granted  strong 
autlK>rlty  in  setting  the  new  direction  of  this 
five-year-old  private  schort. 

"This  Isnt  going  to  be  accomplished  in  cna 
summer,"  be  says,  but  he  thinks  a  good  start 
tias  been  made  toward  erettting  "the  flosat 
ecology  center  In  tbe  country." 

If  ever  a  ocrilege  made  peace  with  its  own 
enyironment,  this  is  it.  The  80-acre  campus 
is  part  of  an  old  700-acre  eeUte  on  tbe  MUH 
River  near  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  farm  buildings  have  simply  bes« 
refitted  inside  for  academic  use.  Thus  tte 
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Georgian  manor  bouse  is  now  tbe  president's 
residence,  the  adjoining  guest  bouse  is  tbe 
administration  building,  the  carriage  house 
is  a  aoienoe  laboratory,  an  old  storage  bam 

if-  a  dining  ball  and  library,  the  dairy  bam 
servee  as  a  dormitory,  and  tiie  milk  shed  is 
now  tbe  bookstore. 

A  fair  waa  held  on  cmmpvB  today  to  raise 
money  tor  the  college.  A  White  House  limou- 
sine used  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  donated  by  an  obstetrician 
who  Is  a  friend  of  the  ooUege  waa  sold  for 
SB.OOO  to  an  ad  hoc  "syndicate"  of  eight 
couples.  Including  Maryland  Comptroller 
Louis  L.  Goldstein  and  hit  wife. 

Among  others  buying  the  car  were  Carter 
Burgess,  former  ambassador  to  Argentina 
under  President  Kennedy,  and  J.  Robert 
Sherwood,  president  of  Suburban  Trust  Co. 
The  car,  a  1060  Lincoln,  may  be  sent  on 
a  tour  of  the  country  to  raise  funds  for  the 
ooUego,  said  Washington  Investor  George 
DePranceaux,  another  of  the  buyers. 

Klrkland  Hall  was  established  by  a  group 
of  private  citizens  in  1907  and  bad  only  10 
students  that  year.  Now  there  are  15  faculty 
members,  all  with  master's  degrees  or  docto- 
rates, and  two  full -time  administrators. 

The  bottom-heavy  structure  Ls  intentional. 
"Our  primary  objective  right  from  the  start 
was  to  really  concentrate  on  individual  in- 
struction and  to  make  the  student  our  most 
important  product,"  says  President  Waltw 
Stencil,  60,  a  retired  Navy  captain. 

Prom  the  beginning,  "we  had  oonaervation 
courses,  what  we  called  nature  studies,  but 
we  didnt  formalize  it  into  a  program  until 
this  year,"  StencU  says. 

Columnist  Anderson  got  Involved  because 
bU  son  attends  KirlLland  Hall.  Anderson  went 
to  parent's  day  last  May  and  had  a  talk  with 
StencU. 

"Jack  and  I  spent  the  day  together,  and, 
well,  we  turned  each  other  on,"  Stencil  re- 
calls. "He  looked  at  the  advantages  of  our 
location,  what  he  calls  the  nature  wonder- 
land. He  said,  "V^hy  can't  we  specialisse?'  I 
said,  "There's  no  reason  why  not.' " 

Anderson  tells  It  a  little  differently;  "Sten- 
cil told  me  that  the  college  was  In  financial 
trouble  and  asked  me  to  help  ...  I  said. 
"I'm  not  interested  in  supporting  a  Junior 
college,  but  I  am  Interested  in  supporting  an 
ecology  college.'  " 

So,  Anderson  says,  the  board  of  trustees 
"agreed  to  transform  Klrkland  Into  an  eco- 
logical Institute"  and  "in  effect  voted  me  a 
right  of  veto  over  any  policy  matter,  so  that 
I  wouldn't  wind  up  supporting  an  ecology 
college  that  endorsed  Dow  Chemical  or  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  something." 

Summer  school  this  year  served  as  a  trial 
run  for  the  school's  new  focus.  Courses  were 
held  in  marine  technology,  biology  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  conservation,  the  seafood 
industry  and  other  fields. 

Every  student  choee  at  least  one  of  the 
courses,  Stencil  says,  "and  student  interest 
was  the  highest  I've  ever  seen." 

A  vice  president  for  development,  Hal 
Walter,  was  appointed  with  Anderson's  ap- 
proval and  began  working  July  4  to  raise 
money. 

So  far,  Walter  says,  the  college  has  re- 
ceived an  $85,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  En- 
vlromentai  Protection  Agency  for  a  series  of 
workshops  and  is  hoping  for  another  1200.000 
grant  from  the  federal  government.  Two  cor- 
porate gifts,  totaling  S60.000.  have  been 
pledged  and  more  are  belnf;  sought. 

Stencil  Is  reluctant  to  talk  about  financial 
difficulties,  pointing  out  that  "every  private 
college  has  budget  problems."  Anderson  says 
the  school  was  "in  deep  financial  trouble." 
Walter  eays  that  there  were  times  when  the 
school  was  in  danger  of  closing,  but  that 
now  "the  college  is  over  a  great  many 
hurdles." 

One  aspect  of  Klrkland  Hall's  new  ori- 
entation will  be  ecology  worlcshops  pre- 
sented with  the  help  of  the  national  organiza- 
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tions  of  governors  and  mayors,  according  to 
Anderson. 

Other  worluhops,  to  be  held  at  the  col- 
lege or  at  a  site  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
school  in  Naples,  Fla.,  are  expected  to  bring 
"the  top  executives  of  the  companies  that  are 
in  pollution  trouble  together  with  some  of 
the  conservationists  ...  to  seek  a  practical 
solution,"  the  columnist  says. 

While  Anderson  provides  a  certain  overall 
direction,  raises  money,  serves  as  a  trustee 
and  promotes  the  school  through  his  column 
and  his  high-level  contacts.  Stencil  and  his 
faculty  are  working  out  the  curriculum. 

The  required  seminars,  for  which  students 
will  get  academic  credit,  are  meant  to 
heighten  awareness  of  ecological  issues.  Sten- 
cU explains.  Tbe  introduction  of  environ- 
mental Issues  to  psychology,  history,  litera- 
ture and  other  classes  will  serve  the  same 
purpose.  All  students  also  will  get  credit  for 
the  outdoor  activities,  such  as  water  survival 
and  seamanship. 

The  research  center  will  be  staffed  by  fac- 
ulty and  students  and  will  seek  out  and 
collect  information  on  the  environment. 
Stencil  hopes  the  center  eventually  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  its  pool  of  knowledge  to  give 
outsiders  guidance  on  specific  ecological 
problems. 

Besides  Its  regular  program,  the  college 
will  run  a  training  school  for  speclallste  in 
water  purification. 


EULOGY  TO  HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KKNTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septemher  30.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  regret  and  a  sense  of  personal  grief, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
recent  demise  of  the  Honorable  James  S. 
Golden,  who  represented  the  Kentucky 
Eighth  District  In  this  Chamber,  from 
1948  to  1954. 

James  Golden  was  many  things — 
farmer,  lawyer,  father,  legislator,  expert 
in  agriculture — and  everything  he  did  he 
did  well.  At  the  moment  of  his  parting 
he  had  just  celebrated  his  80th  birthday, 
and  had  declared  his  satisfaction  with 
life  as  it  had  served  him.  No  Member  of 
the  House,  I  am  led  to  imderstand,  had 
more  close  friends  than  he  during  his 
tenure  In  Washington;  and  no  wraider. 
for  he  was  Indeed  a  splendid  man. 

James  Golden  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  during  the  administra- 
tion of  William  Howard  Taft,  graduating 
In  1912.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  Union 
chaplain  In  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  was 
president  of  the  Junior  class,  president  of 
the  Union  Literary  Society,  and  an  out- 
standing scholar.  Following  graduation, 
he  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  but  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky to  open  a  law  office  In  Knox  Coun- 
ty. Entering  politics  as  a  Republican,  he 
was  elected  county  attorney  and  served 
4  years  before  returning  to  private  prac- 
tice in  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 

For  the  next  three  decades  James 
Golden  was  busy  establishing  a  record 
as  one  of  the  best  lawj'crs  In  Southeast 
Kentucky.  But  with  the  close  of  World 
War   n,   and   the   rise   of   Republican 
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strength  In  his  district,  he  was  called 
upon  to  return  to  the  political  mill,  and 
answered  afflnnatively  to  the  call.  He 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1948  and 
subsequently  elected.  In  Washington,  he 
brought  his  influence  to  bear  cax  all  mat- 
ters coming  to  his  attention  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  on  which 
he  became  at  onoe  a  leading  figure. 

Following  a  forceful  canvsiss,  he  was 
reelected  In  1850,  and  won  considerable 
attention  In  the  1952  campaign  as  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President.  Reelected  again  In  the 
Elsenhower  victory  of  1952,  James  Gold- 
en found  himself  a  high-ranking  major- 
ity member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee in  the  83d  Congress,  and  as  s\xh  was 
influential  In  the  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  several  farm  Mils  of  considerable 
importance.  The  fortunes  of  political 
warfare  deserted  his  cause  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1954,  and  he  retired  to  private 
life,  where  he  once  again  excelleid  as  a 
practicing  attorney. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress,  James 
S.  Golden  revealed  that  special  abUlty  to 
intermix  concern  for  his  district  and  the 
rights  of  his  ccmstltuents  with  natlcmal 
concerns  and  his  own  philosophical  be- 
liefs, predicated  on  the  highest  Christian 
virtues.  In  all  his  endeavors,  political  and 
personal,  he  made  manifest  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  best  American  principles 
and  traditions,  and  all  who  knew  him  or 
were  familiar  witii  his  work  must  grieve 
his  departure  from  this  earth. 


MORMON    WELFARE    MEANS     YOU 
EARN  WHAT  YOU  GET 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mormon  Church  has  been  among  the 
leaders  all  over  the  world  in  trying  to 
take  care  of  those  In  their  church  who 
are  In  genuine  need  of  welfare  and  wel- 
fare supplemental  programs. 

In  a  icoimtry  where  welfare  seems  to  be 
bordeiing  on  chaos,  we  find  a  religious 
faith  that  very  quietly  Is  attempting  to 
solve  its  own  welfare  problems  within  the 
scope  of  its  religion.  I  had  heard  about 
this  program,  but  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Mormon  people  seem  to  work  at  their 
religion  rather  quietly,  it  had  never  be- 
fore been  brought  to  my  attention  in  a 
public  article. 

Janice  Law,  the  religion  news  editor 
of  the  Church  Chronicle,  published  by 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  an  article  In 
the  September  24,  1971,  Issue  titled 
"Mormon  Welfare  Means  You  Earn  What 
You  Gret."  I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  the  theorj-  of  welfare  in 
the  Mormon  faith  and  how  it  is  brought 
about. 

I  know  of  no  other  religious  group 
which  is  working  on  this  problem  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  members  of  its  own 
church  and  without  application  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  assistance.  The 
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real  surprising  things  Is  that  Mormon 
welfare  rolls  have  shown  a  steady  decline 
In  the  past  3  years  whereas  U.S.  Govern- 
ment welfare  rolls  have  expanded  in  a 
tremendously  incressing  rate  over  the 
same  period. 

The  article  follows: 
Mormon   Wiltare  Means   You   Earn    What 
Yotr  0*r 
(By  Janice  Law) 

The  welfaxe  program  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Salnte  (Mormon) 
Is  3o  unique  that  laymen  and  government 
officials  from  over  the  world  come  to  see  It  In 
operation  at  Its  headquarteFs  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

Most  vlsltoTB  shake  their  heads  In  amaze- 
ment and  wonder  if  the  Mormon  program 
could  be  adapted  to  solve  the  ever  Increasing 
complaints  about  government  welfare  pro- 
grams, Mormon  officials  say. 

The  Mormon  welfare  program  Is  unique 
because: 

Thoee  who  receive  welfare  must  work  (un- 
less 111  or  physically  handicapped)  to  pro- 
duce what  they  receive. 

Those  not  on  welfare  must  actually  help 
provide  welfare  commodities. 

Welfare  Items  given  are  flrst  class,  brand 
new. 

Great  care  Is  taken  to  preserve  the  dignity 
tmd  self  respect  of  the  recipient,  to  remove 
any  stigma  of  being  on  welfare. 

Budget  planning,  economic,  and  social 
problem  counseling  are  provided,  too. 

Mormon  welfare  rolls  show  a  steady  de- 
cline from  1969  to  1971,  In  contrast  to  grow- 
ing government   welfare  rolls. 

The  Mormon  program  Is  extended  to  Mor- 
mons only,  except  In  individual  cases  of  ex- 
treme emergency  or  International  natural 
disasters  such  as  earthquakes  and  floods.  In 
the  case  of  natural  disasters.  Mormons  ship 
surplus  goods  from  their  storehouses  to  the 
affected  areas. 

The  bishop,  who  .serves  without  pay.  Is  the 
key  figure  in  the  church  welfare  program. 
He  is  given  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  needy  In  his  ward,  which  consists  of 
100  to  200  families. 

Teams  of  men  and  boys,  called  home 
teachers,  are  respninslble  for  visiting  the 
homes  of  ward  members,  monthly  or  more 
often,  and  reporting  to  the  bishop  any  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  aging  difficulties  or  other 
prrobloms. 

After  the  bishop  determines,  from  the 
home  teachers'  reports,  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  welfare,  he  sends  his  chief  aide  to  counsel 
with  the  family  and  determine  Its  needs.  The 
chief  aide  Is  always  president  of  the  ward's 
women's  group. 

She  makes  out  a  "bishop's  order"  for  com- 
modities needed,  which  could  include  food, 
furniture,  chicken  and  cattle  feed  or 
clothing. 

The  "bishop's  order"  Is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change In  over  100  bishop's  storehouses 
acroes  the  nation.  The  storehouses  are  like 
large  discount  department  stores.  The  sitore- 
house  In  Salt  Lake  City  Is  the  largest  and 
oldest, 

TEW   IN    HOUSTON 

Houston  area  officials  said  there  are  so  few 
persons  here  on  Mormon  welfare  that  the 
church  makes  arrangements  through  local 
chain  stores  so  welfare  recipients  can  pick  up 
groceries  and  dry  goods  that  are  charged  to 
the  church.  There  are  about  8000  Houston 
area  Mormons, 

The  commodities  flUing  the  storehouses 
are  made  by  the  people  on  welfare  and 
through  volunteer  labor  by  other  Mormons, 

Welfare  recipients  are  required  to  work  for 
one  of  the  storehovtses — clerking,  bottling 
milk,  harvesting  crops,  making  furniture  or 
sitorlng  supplies.  TTius  the  welfare  Is  not  a 
something  for  nothing  dole. 
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In  the  case  of  Houston  area  Mormons,  both 
thoee  on  welfare  and  those  not.  work  for  six 
weeks  each  Januetfy  at  a  Baytown  plant  pro- 
ducing over  80,000  30-ounce  cans  of  peanut 
butter  annually.  All  help  is  volunteer  but 
those  on  welfare  will  be  given  "work  receipts" 
which  may  be  redeemed  later  for  com- 
modities. 

MO0t  cxf  the  pe&nurt  butter  from  the  Bay- 
town  plant  is  shipped  to  Salit  Lake  City. 

SOMXTKINO    raOU    CVXBTWKKKX 

Bach  geographloal  area  of  the  United 
States  la  aaalgned  a  project  oompatlble  with 
the  products  produced  In  that  area:  Milk 
and  dairy  products  from  Wlsoonaln  and  Utah, 
fruit  and  vegertxiblee  from  Florida  and  Oall- 
forada,  wheat  and  grain  from  Kansas  and 
Iowa. 

The  products  are  interchanged  to  provide 
a  balanced  oommodlty  offering  in  each  oif  the 
100  starehofuaee. 

The  church  owns  most  otf  the  canning  or 
harvesting  facilities,  soap  factorlee,  bakeries 
and  chicken  farms.  A  few  are  rented  at  com- 
mercial rates. 

Products  are  labeled  with  the  Deeeret 
brand.  Which  cannot  be  bought  commercially. 
Deseret  nxeans  "busy  bee." 

In  1968,  112,056  persons  were  on  Mormon 
welfare.  In  1069,  the  number  was  113,133. 
In  1970  It  was  96,439  and  thus  far  In  1971. 
84,507  persons  have  been  on  Mormon  welfare. 
There  are  two  million  Mormons  In  the  nation. 

Mormon  officials  oan  offer  no  explanation 
for  the  program's  suocees  exce>pt  the  nature 
of  the  welfare  program  Itself,  which  encour- 
ages people  bo  get  off  welfare. 

The  church  also  operates  an  emsployment 
service  to  find  welfare  recipients  Jobs  in  pri- 
vate Industry,  The  number  placed  has  in- 
creased from  6809  in  1968  to  9226  this  year. 

Welfare  Square,  Mormon  welfare  head- 
quarters in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  bdg  tourist  at- 
traction, with  over  2,000  visitors  this  July 
alone.  A  free  bus  leaves  Mormon  Square  in 
downtown  Salt  Lake  for  the  round  trip  to 
Welfare  Square  at  10:16  a,m.  and  12:16  p.m. 
dally.  Ouldes  are  volunteer  laymen  (or  per- 
haps welfare  recipients)  who  abow  people 
around  the  square  block  of  white  buildings 
dominated  by  a  huge  white  grain  elevator 
built  with  volunteer  help. 

rr  IS   ALL    NEW 

All  goods  given  to  welfare  recipients  are 
new  "We  avoid  the  policy  of  some  welfare 
agencies,  where  welfare  recipients  are  given 
111-flttlng,  worn,  cast  off  clothing,  or  damaged 
furniture  which  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
donors,"  said  an  official. 

Among  the  few  items  purchased  outright 
by  Mormons  are  shoes,  because  they  cannot 
be  easily  made.  Thus  welfare  recipients  get 
new  shoes  In  their  correct  size. 

Mormons  see  to  the  smallest  detail  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  welfare  recipient. 

Unmarked  trucks  take  goods  each  week  to 
those  Infirm  persons  who  can't  pick  up  goods 
at  the  storehouse.  Different  colored  unmarked 
trucks  are  alternated  each  week  so  recipients 
never  need  to  worry  that  "the  neighbors  know 
we  are  on  welfare." 

Visitors  to  Welfare  Square  are  always  in- 
vited to  make  written  comments  on  the  op- 
eration and  the  most  frequent  I3  "Why 
doesn't  the  government  do  something  like 
this?" 

When  the  church  established  the  welfare 
program  in  1936,  its  principle  was  that  of 
Mormon  pioneer  Brigham  Yo^mg,  who  said: 
"My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  Is  never 
of  benefit  to  give  out  and  out,  to  man  or 
woman,  money,  food,  clothing  or  anything 
else  If  they  are  able-bodied  and  oan  work  and 
earn  what  they  need.  To  pursue  a  contrary 
course  would  ruin  any  community  in  the 
world  and  make  them  Idlers." 
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THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June, 
at  its  national  convention,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  a  program  of  national 
volunteer  service.  In  its  key  elements,  the 
AVC  proposal  is  very  similar  to  H.R.  1000. 
the  National  Service  Act.  which  I  in- 
troduced with  distinguished  bipartisan 
cosponsorshlp. 

Although  the  Congress  has  unfortu- 
nately voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  2 
years,  it  must  continue  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  maimer  in  which  Ameri- 
can youth  will  serve  their  country.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  future  lies  in  a 
national  service  system  which  will  give 
every  American  the  opportunity  to 
choose  how  he  or  she  will  express  his  or 
her  commitment  to  this  country.  The 
American  Veterans  Committee  is  but  an- 
other clear  voice  among  a  growing  legion 
of  supporters  who  favor  the  national 
service  concept. 

The  text  of  their  statement  follows: 

Resolution  on  National  Volunteer  Service, 

American  Veterans  Committee 

Whereas,  the  zeal  of  our  youth  to  build  a 
better  society  has  never  been  clearer  than  It 
Is  now.  Yet  opportunities  to  work  construc- 
tively for  a  better  society  are  limited.  Com- 
pared to  national  needs,  relatively  few  Jobs 
In  the  service  fields  are  available  to  young 
men  and  women 

Whereas,  such  service  Is  vitally  needed  by 
society — In  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
conservation  and  municipal  services.  Many 
of  these  needs  could  be  met  by  young  people, 
those  who  are  asking  for  relevance  in  educa- 
tion, for  a  chance  to  meet  their  service 
responsibility  outside  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  first-hand  experience  with  problems 
whose  outcomes  will  determine  the  kind  of 
world  to  be  passed  on  to  their  children. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  in  order 
to  meet  many  of  our  most  pressing  needs 
and  to  permit  young  men  and  women  to  be- 
come engaged  In  the  building  of  a  better 
society,  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
endorses  a  program  of  national  volunteer 
service,  which  would  have  these  basic  fea- 
tures : 

1.  Service  opportunities  would  be  available 
to  all  young  people.  The  main  criterion  for 
admLssion  would  be  willingness  to  serve. 

2.  Each  participant  would  serve  and  learn. 
Learning  would  range  from  development  of 
specific  skills  to  growth  in  self-knowledge, 
problem-solving,  and  working  with  people. 

3.  Service  activities  would  be  directed  and 
financed  at  the  local  level  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  available  resources,  and  would  In- 
clude projects  organized  and  directed  by 
young  people.  Thus,  maximum  local  initia- 
tive would  be  encouraged. 

4.  The  basic  reason  for  national  volunteer 
service  is  the  need  society  has  for  the  service 
of  youth.  Main  areas  are  tutoring,  health  and 
mental  health,  as  well  as  conservation  and 
beautlficatlon,  the  cleaning  up  of  our  rivers, 
lakes  and  seashores,  our  cities  and  our  for- 
ests, and  various  kinds  of  community  and 
family  service.  By  serving  in  these  fields, 
young  people  would  be  able  to  test  themselves 
through  service  to  society  and  would  receive 
valuable  ex|)erlence  for  their  careers. 

5.  Young  people  who  seem  poorly  qualified 
by  conventional  standards  could  serve  effec- 
tively. High  school  drop  outs  are  today  serr- 
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Ing  as  tutors,  and  doing  a  good  Job;  others 
are  receiving  specialized  training  for  respon- 
sible hospital  positions.  Each  participant 
would  be  given  the  training  and  supervision 
needed  for  the  assignment. 

6.  There  would  be  a  transition  phase. 
Growth  of  national  volunteer  service  would 
be  constrained  by  Identification  of  useful 
tasks,  finding  enough  trainers  and  supyer- 
visors,  and  obtaining  sufficient  funds.  The 
transition  phase  would  permit  experimenta- 
tion with  various  techniques  and  activities 
on  a  pilot  program  basis. 

7.  Participation  would  be  by  means  of 
contract,  voluntarily  entered  Into  by  all 
parties.  The  contract  would  spell  out  the 
responsibility  of  the  participant,  the  sponsor- 
ing agency  and  the  funding  agency. 

8.  Duration  of  service  would  range  from  a 
minimum  of  one  year  to  a  maximum  of  four 
years.  The  normal  contract  period  would  be 
one  or  two  years,  renewable, 

9.  Participation  in  national  volunteer  serv- 
ice would  be  viewed  as  fulfillment  of  a  per- 
son's service  obligation.  Thus,  satisfactory 
completion  of  national  volunteer  service — for 
at  least  the  same  period  of  time  as  needed 
to  complete  one's  military  service  obliga- 
tion— would  place  participants  in  the  same 
draft  category  as  veterans  of  military  service. 
Also  as  armed  forces  manpower  requirements 
are  likely  soon  to  be  met  solely  by  volunteers 
in  view  of  large  Increases  In  service  pay  and 
diminishing  manpower  needs  for  Viet  Nam 
there  may  be  no  need  to  relate  civilian  service 
to  military  service  since  both  would  be 
manned  by  volunteers. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 
ON  THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 
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DEDICATION    OF    THE    WORLD'S 
LARGEST  TOTEM  POLE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
town  of  Kake,  Alaska — "the  town  that 
never  sleeps" — is  the  site  of  the  official 
raising  of  the  world's  largest  totem  pole. 
The  ceremony  is  in  the  form  of  the  tradi- 
tional "potlatch" — the  great  winter  cere- 
monial among  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  is  a  festival  in  which 
gifts  are  made,  totems  are  raised,  and 
ornaments  of  cultural  significance  are 
exchanged  and  sold.  The  festival  is  ac- 
companied by  dancing,  singing,  and 
feasting. 

It  is  appropriate  that  dedication  of  this 
totem — 136  feet  tall — should  be  the  oc- 
casion for  this  traditlonsd  celebration. 
For  the  program  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southeast  Alaska  Community 
Action  program  and  the  totem  is  fittingly 
representative  of  all  southeastern  Alas- 
kan culture.  Tlngit  and  Haida  Indians, 
who  inhabit  this  area,  have  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  hospitality  and  good  will. 

The  ceremony — and  the  totem  by 
which  it  is  symbolized — is  further  rep- 
resentative of  the  vitality  and  promise 
of  Alaska  in  the  world  of  today.  It  is 
significant  that  the  totem  itself  com- 
prised the  1967  Alaska  Centennial  proj- 
ect and  thereafter  was  displayed  in  the 
1970  World's  Pair  in  Osaka,  Japan. 

I.  therefore,  express  my  own  great 
pride  in  this  momentous  symbol  of 
Alaska's  rich  cultural  heritage  and  her 
hopes  for  the  future.  My  warmest  best 
wishes  go  to  the  people  of  Kake  on  the 
occasion  of  this  happy  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
of  a  New  York  Times  editorial  entitled 
"The  Oil  Can  Wait"  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  today.  The  Times  editorial  is 
an  excellent  and  an  important  one.  The 
editorial  argues  that  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line, as  an  alternative  to  the  proposed 
trans- Alaska  pipeline,  should  be  fully 
studied  before  any  decision  is  reached  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline;  it  points  out  many 
of  the  apparent  ecological  advantages  a 
Canadian  pipeline  would  have  over  the 
Alaska  line;  and  it  argues  that  there  is 
no  immediate  need  for  developing  the 
North  Slope  oil,  even  within  the  next 
decade. 

There  is.  however,  one  problem  with  the 
editorial.  It  praises  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  for  his  recent 
statements  concerning  the  Canadian 
pipeline  alternative,  which  were  made  in 
an  interview  in  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Indeed,  those 
statements  by  Mr.  Morton  were  both  en- 
lightened and  encouraging,  and  deserve 
praise. 

What  the  Times  editorial  does  not  ac- 
knowledge, however,  is  that  literally 
within  a  matter  of  hours  after  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  had  written  an  article  on  the 
Secretary's  statements  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  the  AP  reported  new  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  which  di- 
rectly contradicted  his  statements  in  the 
U.S.  News  interview.  I  attempted  to  point 
out  the  Secretary's  inconsistencies  in  a 
statement  "Trying  to  Keep  Up  With 
Secretary  Morton's  Flip-Flopping", 
which  appeared  on  page  33735  of  the 
September  28  Congressional  Record. 

The  Times  carried  the  first  AP  story 
on  Mr.  Morton's  U.S.  News  interview  in 
its  Wednesday  edition,  a  day  after  most 
other  morning  papers  carried  the  story. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  did  not  carry  the 
second  AP  story  on  the  Secretary's  latest 
and  contradictory  statements,  which 
appeared  in  most  afternoon  papers  on 
Tuesday.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  editorial  writer  on  the  Times  who 
wrote  "The  Oil  Can  Wait"  editorial  was 
not  aware  of  the  second  AP  story. 

The  Times  editorial  follows  immedi- 
ately below.  After  that,  I  have  included 
the  flrst  AP  article  on  Mr.  Morton's  U.S. 
News  interview  which  appeared  on  page 
1  of  the  Washington  Post  under  the  head- 
line "Alaska  Oil  May  Plow  Via  Canada" 
on  Tuesday,  September  27.  Immediately 
following  that.  I  have  included  the  second 
AP  story  on  Secretary  Morton's  most  re- 
cent statements,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  that  afternoon  on  page 
A-5  under  the  headline  "Changes  Clear 
Way  For  Alaska  Pipeline". 

The  three  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  27.  1971) 
Thi  On.  Can  Wait 

President  Nixon's  recent  statement  In 
Anchorage  about  the  proposed  trans- Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  had  the  ring  of  a  comment  de- 
signed to  mollify  some  of  the  local  citizens. 


In  haste  to  get  on  with  the  project,  rather 
than  to  Indicate  a  final  commitment  on  his 
part  to  the  btilldlng  of  the  line.  It  promised 
to  reconcile  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  prbtectlon  of  the  environment 
without  quite  saying  that  this  could  be  done 
with  a  pipeline  carrying  oil  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  In  the  Arctic  to  Valdez  on  Alaska's 
southern  coast. 

What  offered  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's  mind 
Is  still  open  on  the  subject  was  his  reference 
to  "alternative  means  for  the  movement  of 
Arctic  oil" — and,  even  more,  the  emphasis 
on  such  an  alternative  In  a  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  interview  with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  The  possibility 
the  Secretary  dwelt  on  was  the  suggested 
route  from  Alaslu's  North  Slope,  up  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  in  Canada,  all  the 
way  south  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  whence 
some  of  the  oil  would  move  in  pipelines  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  some  to  refineries 
In  the  Midwest. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  line  would  be  the 
complete  elimination  of  overwater  hazards 
and  the  fact  that  a  pipeline  Is  almost  sure 
to  be  built  In  the  Mackenzie  Valley  In  any 
case  In  order  to  carry  natural  gas  from  the 
North  Slope.  As  Mr.  Morton  suggests,  "that 
raises  the  question:  Why  not  bring  the  oU 
out  that  way,  too?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  requires  time. 
The  Canadian  route  could  endanger  the  Wild- 
life Refuge  In  northeastern  Alaska  and  it 
could  prove  a  hazard  to  the  Canadian  terrain, 
although  that  land  Is  considerably  less  sub- 
ject to  the  kind  of  seismic  disturbances  that 
add  so  greatly  to  the  risks  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  scheme. 

President  Nixon's  statement  did  pledge 
that  if  a  pipeline  Is  built  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Valdez  the  Job  would  be  done  with  the 
greatest  concern  for  the  environment,  but 
opponents  of  the  trans- Alaskan  line  can  take 
little  comfort  in  such  a  prospect.  Even  IX  the 
pipe  could  be  guaranteed  against  the  kind 
of  rupture  that  would  pour  oil  over  miles  of 
tundra,  there  would  be  no  assurance  against 
spills  and  leaks  In  the  beautiful  waters  of 
King  William  Sound,  where  the  oil  would 
have  to  be  transferred  to  tankers — or  along 
the  scenic  coasts  of  British  Columbia  en  route 
to  Pacific  Coast  refineries. 

All  of  which  raises  once  again  the  question 
of  timing.  No  one  argues  that  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  Is  vital  to  this  country's  welfare 
this  year,  next  year  or  even  in  the  next 
decade.  And  the  armed  forces  have  raised  no 
question  of  national  security. 

On  this  major  aspect  of  the  matter  there  Is 
less  cause  for  cheer  In  the  President's  sug- 
gestion of  a  decision  this  fall  than  In  Secre- 
tary Morton's  disinclination  to  act  until  he 
Is  "sure  that  the  total  spirit  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  has  been  compiled  with" 
and  that  there  are  no  alternatives  that  would 
better  serve  this  country's  interest. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  19711 
Alaska  Oil  May  Flow  Via  Canada 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B,  Mor- 
ton hinted  strongly  yesterday  that  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  may  ultimately  go  to 
market  through  Canada, 

Morton  said  that  a  routing  through  Can- 
ada would  require  extensive  negotiations 
with  Canadian  authorities  and  added  that, 
as  tai  as  he  knows,  no  application  for  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
through  Canada  has  ever  been  lodged  with 
the  Interior  Department  or  with  Canada. 

But,  he  said,  there  apparently  is  going  to 
be  a  gas  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
through  Canada  "because  compressing  the 
gas  and  transporting  It  by  ship  Is  not 
practical." 

He  added: 

"Now.  If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  pipeline 
through  Canada,  that  raises  the  question: 
Why  not  bring  the  oil  out  that  way,  too?  So 
we  win  have  to  look  at  the  economics  of 
that." 
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strong  oppoeltton  to  a  propoeed  Alaskan 
pipeline  has  come  rrom  conservationists  and 
some  Alaska  natives  who  fear  lu  Impact  on 
the  environment. 

Morton  In  effect  ruled  out  any  1971  start 
on  a  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

He  acknowledged  he  would  be  unable  to 
meet  his  tentative  deadline  of  October  for  a 
decision  on  the  much -disputed  project  to 
bring  oil  down  from  the  new  flrtd  on  the 
North  Slope.  And  he  Implied  it  may  be 
months  before  the  decision  Is  made. 

He  said  he  would  not  act  until  he  consults 
other  federal  agencies  and  until  "I  am  sure 
that  the  total  spirit  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  has  been  complied  with." 

The  Cabinet  member,  who  was  traveling  to 
Alaska  yesterday  with  President  Nixon,  gave 
his  aseesament  in  a  copyrighted  Interview  In 
the  mAgazlne  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Morton  said  one  thing  holding  up  the  final 
decision  Is  that  In  the  mass  of  material  sub- 
mitted by  the  Alyeska  Company,  which  wants 
to  build  the  pipeline,  there  were  "some  dis- 
crepancies and  some  elements  that  were  not 
congruent  with  the  stipulations  which  wo 
had  made  and  which  we  thought  the  com- 
pany had  agreed  to." 

He  said  another  delaying  factor  is  the  study 
of  alternative  routes  as  required  by  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  "The  major  viable 
alternative  Is  a  pipeline  over  another  route, 
most  of  which  would  actually  be  on  Canadian 
land,"  he  added.  This  wotild  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Alyeska  plan  to  run  the  pipeline 
to  the  Alaska  port  of  Valdez  and  then  ship 
It  by  tanker  to  the  West  Coast. 

Discussing  the  possible  Canadian  route, 
Morton  said : 

"It  would  be  up  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
then  would  bifurcate  at  Edmonton  (Alberta) . 
Prom  there,  part  of  the  oil  would  go  over 
the  Intermountaln  pipeline  Into  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  other  part  would  go  Into 
the  pipeline  grid  on  the  central  part  of  the 
continent  serving  the  Great  Lakes  corridor 
and  the  Midwest. 

"We  have  to  study  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  this  alternative  route,  and  we  have 
to  study  the  economic  aspects  of  It.  too. 
Remember  this  pipeline  Is  to  be  built  by 
private  enterprise,  so  It  has  to  be  commer- 
cially viable  from  their  point  of  view.  And 
since  this  route  would  be  through  Canada, 
International  politics  Is  Involved. 

"Canadians  would  obviously  have  to  be 
Tor  the  pipeline  and  would  have  to  partici- 
pate. There  would  have  to  be  sophisticated 
International  agreements  de&llng  with  it." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  27.  1971) 
Chances  Clxui  Wat  ros  Alaska  Pipeune 
Anchokace,  Alaska — The  Interior  De- 
partment may  be  able  to  make  a  favorable 
environmental  report  on  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  because  of  changes  agreed  to  by  the 
proposed  builders.  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  says. 

The  pipeline  "can  be  built  compatibly  with 
the  environment"  and  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment report  on  the  project  should  be  issued 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  possibly  before  Dec.  1. 
Morton  said  here  last  night.  He  said  construc- 
tion could  start  before  March. 

Morton  accompanied  President  Nixon  on 
his  trip  to  Alaska  to  meet  Japanese  Em- 
peror Hlrohlto. 

Morton  said  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co  .  the  combine  of  oil  firms  which  proposes 
to  build  the  800-mlle  line,  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  Interior  Department  to  stop  con- 
struction If  It  Is  not  satl.sfied  environmental 
requirement*  are  being  met. 

"CAN'T    rORKSEZ    DnTICULTIES" 

Morton  said  virtually  all  reports  on  the 
pipeline  were  in  from  other  government 
agencies,  including  the  departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Defense,  and  added:  "I  can't  fore- 
see any  dlfflcultles  with  any  of  them." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  pipeline  has  been  opposed  by  conserva- 
tionists «nd  Alaska  n*tlve  groups  who  fear 
It  could  harm  the  Arctic  ecology  along  Its 
route  from  the  Alaska  North  Slope  to  the  loe- 
free  port  of  Valdez.  Opponents  also  have 
argued  that  fishing  grounds  would  be  en- 
dangered by  the  possibility  of  oil  spUls  at  the 
line's  southern  terminus  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

Prior  to  his  meeting  with  Hlrohlto.  NIzon 
Issued  a  prepared  statement  In  which  he 
said  he  felt  environmental  problems  could 
be  solved,  although  he  did  not  commit  him- 
self to  support  of  the  project. 

NIXON  :     NO    IMPASSE 

"Based  on  the  Information  now  at  hand. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  apparent  conflict 
between  oil  and  the  environment  represents 
a  permanent  Impasse,"  he  said. 

"Instead,"  he  said,  "It  presents  a  chal- 
lenge— challenge  to  our  engineering  skills 
and  a  challenge  to  our  environmental 
conscience." 

"I  believe  we  can  meet  that  challenge, 
proving  that  natural  resources — In  the  Arctic 
or  elsewhere — can  be  develoi>ed  and  trans- 
ported In  a  responsible  manner  and  respect 
to  environmental  values" 

Morton  suggested  later  that  engineering 
was  equal  to  the  task  of  solving  environ- 
mental problems. 


October  1,  1971 


WAGES  AND  OTHER  INCOME. 
INSTEAD  OP  RELIEP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

~Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  are  concerned  with  the  heavy  cost 
of  welfare  and  its  burden  on  the  work- 
ing taxpayer.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  welfare  roles  and 
encourage  more  of  the  welfare  recipients 
to  become  self-sustaining.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Merlin  M.  Paine,  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  welfare  problem.  Re- 
cently he  prepared  a  paper  on  welfare 
operations  in  San  Diego  County  and  I 
wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  for  their  review.  The  paper 
follows : 

Wages  and  Othkb  Income,  Instead  or  Relief 
(By  Merlin  M.  Paine) 

A  certain  number  or  percentage  of  relief 
recipients,  leave  Welfare  because  of  employ- 
ment of  the  recipient.  An  additional  number 
leave,  because  of  the  employment  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recipient  family,  NOT  a  recipient. 
Still  others  leave  because  of  an  Increase  In 
wages,  or  because  of  an  Increase  In  Income 
other  than  wages.  Therefore,  when  the  figure 
"5%  employable"  Is  used  to  describe  the 
financial  potential  of  relief  recipients,  not 
enough  Information  has  been  supplied. 

To  get  fuller  Information,  a  quick  look 
at  San  Diego  Welfare  statistics,  summarlred 
herein,  shows  that  at  least  12.3'';.  on  relief 
during  an  eleven  month  period.  left  because 
of  someone's  employment:  and  an  additional 
6  or  6""^  left  because  of  Increased  Income. 
4.5%  were  transferred  off  Welfare  to  some 
other  public  aid.  and  only  1.7%  died  while 
on  Welfare. 

We  say  that  "at  least  12.3  %"  left  Welfare 
because  of  employment,  since  In  more  than 
one-third  of  cases  leaving  Welfare,  the 
economic  reasons  were  not  clear.   (See  com- 


ments on  "Savings  not  Clear",  following 
the  statistics.)  A  total  of  37.4%  left  Welfare 
during  the  period  studied,  of  which  possibly 
30%  left  In  order  to  Improve  their  economy, 
while  saving  taxpayer's  money,  at  the  same 
time.  Moreover,  this  percentage  would  rise 
If  we  extended  the  period  studied.  In  fact, 
every  one  leaves  relief  eventually,  with 
surprisingly  few  because  of  death.  And  this 
suggests  the  time  on  relief,  as  our  major 
problem. 

Social  workers  know  very  well  how  to 
reduce  the  time  on  relief.  A  book.  "Social 
Diagnosis",  by  Mary  Richmond,  Is  the  kev 
to  good  social  work.  It  describes  the  only, 
fully  tested  way  to  help  people  off  relief,  who 
do  not  realize  their  own  need  for  help.  First 
printed  In  1917,  this  book  Is  stUl  a  text  In 
schools  of  social  work.  The  best  social  work- 
ers are  needed  at  Welfare  Intake,  to  stress 
with  applicants  what  each  can  do  to  Improve 
his  own  Income.  Delays  In  using  applicants 
to  help  themselves  can  be  very  costly.  Except 
fir  "emergency  grants",  no  grant  should  be 
confirmed  until  after  a  first  home  visit,  as 
described  In  "Social  Diagnosis".  Then  "re- 
sources" listed  In  this  book  should  be  visited. 
The  list  of  facts  now  checked  by  eligibility 
workers  (all  Items  listed  In  "Social  Diag- 
nosis") Is  not  enough,  either  to  Jiistlfy  relief 
or  to  help  people  off  relief. 

The  cost  of  government  Is  persistently  ris- 
ing, faster  than  the  growth  of  taxpayer  in- 
comes. We  must  reverse  this  trend  or  go 
broke.  To  help  relief  recipients  to  find  work, 
or  to  find  other  income  that  will  take  them 
off  relief,  a  Governor's  Study  of  Welfare,  In 
1962.  recommended  five  new  schools  of  social 
work  In  California  State  Colleges,  and  a 
school  In  each  University  that  had  no  such 
school.  Only  the  schools  In  State  Colleges 
were  started.  Before  the  depression  of  the 
1930s,  social  workers  were  highly  successful 
m  reducing  relief  rolls.  Obviously,  Jobs  must 
be  available;  and  obviously,  when  we  tried 
raising  Interest  rates  "to  stop  Inflation",  this 
threw  millions  out  of  work — and  did  not  stop 
Inflation.  The  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Is  working  on  Jobs  for  the  needy,  and 
social  workers  should  suppKjrt  this  drive. 

Next  to  the  Welfare  Department,  the  Em- 
plo>-ment  Service  has  second  most  responsi- 
bility for  clearing  relief  rolls.  For  example, 
only  the  Employment  Service  can  make 
direct  placements  on  work;  but  actually,  di- 
rect placements  do  little  to  clear  relief  rolls, 
because  95'T  of  Job  placements.  In  some  In- 
dustries, are  made  "at  the  gate  ",  with  no 
clearance  through  the  Employment  Service. 
Mjreover,  Jobs  not  sought  by  the  relief  re- 
cipient, himself,  may  not  satisfy  him,  so 
that  he  will  do  poorly  and  soon  be  out  of 
work,  again. 

To  help  fit  the  worker  to  the  Job  and  the 
Job  to  the  worker,  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  social  workers  In  Welf.are  be 
moved  to  the  Employment  Service.  A  number 
of  questions  need  answers  before  this  hap- 
pens: Can  social  workers  promote  work.  If 
they  believe  that  only  6%  of  relief  recipients 
are  employable?  Can  social  workers  promote 
work.  If  employers  feel  that  social  workers 
are  siding  against  them  In  a  polltlc.il  battle? 
And  will  social  workers  lose  "authority"  If 
they  are  moved  to  the  Employment  Service? 
a;  present,  when  a  relief  recipient  falls  to  co- 
operate with  the  Employment  Service,  he  Is 
returned  lo  Welf.ire.  becauGe  Welf.'tre  has 
more  authority,  due  to  Its  control  of  eligi- 
bility determination. 

N:;t  only  can  social  workers  be  more  "au- 
ihorttlve".  If  they  remain  with  Welfare,  they 
can  also  control  the  many  reasons  for  leav- 
ing Welfare,  of  which  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  no  knowledge  These  Include  all  of 
the  dozens  of  reasons  for  leaving  relief,  other 
than  employment,  that  are  Included  In  the 
following  statistics.  Help  on  all  cf  these  rea- 
boiis  for  leaving  relief  would  be  lost.  If  Wel- 
fare surrenders  Its  social  workers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  more  serious  threat  to  social  workers  In 
Welfare  la  the  presence  of  eligibility  workers 
In  Welfare.  Both  sets  of  workers  must  know 
and  Interpret  all  eligibility  rules  which 
makes  workers  compete.  But  "authority"  now 
rests  with  ellglbUlty  workers  who  may  dis- 
miss a  relief  recipient,  with  no  notice  to  the 
social  worker. 

When  socUU  workers  lost  authority  to  eligi- 
bility workers,  this  placed  social  workers.  In 
Welfare,  on  a  par  with  social  workers  In 
private  family  agencies,  who  also  lack  author- 
ity, because  they  handle  no  relief.  The  San 
Diego  family  agency  commented  on  this 
Welfare-soclal-worker  loss  of  authority,  be- 
fore It  happened,  and  they  are  still  concerned, 
because  stripping  social  workers  of  authority. 
In  effect,  abandons  those  relief  recipients 
who  most  need  counsel  but  will  not  ask  for 
It.  These  "reluctant"  relief  recipients  must 
be  visited.  If  we  expect  to  serve  them;  and 
"authority"  Is  needed  to  Justify  such  a  visit. 

To  solve  these  problems,  a  further  change, 
in  the  status  of  social  workers  In  Welfare, 
can  be  expected  soon.  For  the  change  to  be 
successful,  here  are  some  Items  that  need 
careful  thought;  Our  most  able  social 
workers  should  remain,  at  Welfare  Intake,  to 
discuss  withdrawal  from  relief,  before  relief 
Is  approved. 

Next,  only  those  social  workers  should  be 
hired  by  Welfare,  who  are  hopeful  about 
moving  recipients  off  relief,  whether  by 
employment  or  by  the  other  means  listed  In 
the  following  statistics.  Those  not  hopeful 
may  be  usable  In  other  agencies,  but  not  In 
Welfare.  The  Welfare  personnel  office  Is 
already   considering   this   point. 

A  proposal,  that  Welfare  "contract"  for 
social  work,  from  an  agency  outside  Welfare, 
would  still  leave  "authority"  Impaired.  No 
contract  is  needed  with  existing  family 
agfindes;  they  have  always  accepted  referrals. 
The  proposal,  to  place  social  workers  in  more 
"Service  Centers",  also  discounts  "authority". 
In  fact,  these  centers  may  oondone  Inade- 
quacy, more  than  they  promote  self-reliance. 
The  centers  are  "kind",  but  not  always 
"stimulating". 

It  is  conceivable  that  ellglbUlty  workers 
may  completely  replace  social  workers  In 
Welfare — because  eligibility  workers  accept 
"authority"  as  a  social  tool,  as  some  social 
workers  do  not.  Many  eligibility  workers  are 
already  good  social  workers,  but  If  they  take 
over  the  Job  of  "social  worker",  this  would 
leave  eligibility  workers  overworked,  as  social 
workers  were  overworked,  before  eligibility 
workers  appeared.  Therefore,  whichever  group 
remains  with  Welfare,  It  may  need  more 
clerical  help,  and/or  reduced  caseloads. 
Finally,  we  must  distinguish  between 
"authority"  and  "legal  dictation".  See  later 
comments,  on  page  6.  under  the  heading 
"Refused  to  Cooperate",  as  a  reason  for  leav- 
ing relief. 

Statistics  on  Old  Age  Security,  7/1/70  thru 
5  31   71. 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July;  15,646.  Left 
during  July:  249. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  in  July,  1.6%  . 

(c)  Total  on  relief  for  11  mo;  15814  (end 
of  May),  plus  3212  turnover=19,026. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  during  1 1  mo ;  16.8%. 


Reasons  for  leaving  relief; 
1.  Left  for  employment- 


46 


2.  Savings  not  clear 2.106 


Left  San  Diego,  or  lost  residence..  524 

Left  relief,  giving  no  reason 194 

Change  In  property  value 205 

"Other,"  with  no  reason  In  report-  1, 182 


3.  Help  from  relatives  and  other  in- 

come    88 

4.  Pensions    60 

5.  Transfer    to    Institution,    or    to 

other  pubUc  aid 87 

6.  Died    820 


Total  turnover,  same  as  turn- 
over in  Item  (c),  above 3,212 

Statistics  on  Totally  Disabled,  7/1/70  thru 
6/31/71. 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July:  8295.  Left 
during  July:  239. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  In  July:  2.8%. 

(c)  Total  on  relief  for  11  mo:  8940  (end  of 
May),  plus  2092  turnover  =11,632. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  during  11  mo;  23.7%. 

Reasons  for  leaving  relief: 

1.  Left  for  employment 91 


2.  Savings  not  clear 1,347 


Left  San  Diego,  or  lost  residence  .. 

Left  relief,  giving  no  reason 

Change  In  property  value 

No  longer  disabled 

"Other",  with  no  reason  In  report. 


252 

380 

87 

51 
577 


3.  Help  from  relatives  and  other  In- 

come    102 

4.  Pensions I9i 

5.  Transfer    to    institutions,    or    to 

other  public  aid  (323  to  OA8)  ..  683 

6.  Died    398 


Total   turnover,   same   as   turn- 
over In  Item   (c),  above 2,692 

Statistics  on  Blind,  7/1/70  thru  6/31/71; 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July:  760.  Left 
during  July:  13. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  In  July:  1.7%. 

(c)  Total  on  relief  for  11  mo;  778  (end 
of  May) ,  plus  183  turnover  =  961. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  during  11  mo;  19.6%. 
Reasons  for  leaving  relief  not  detaUed  (see 

later  comments) . 

Statistics  on  Children  in  Boarding  Homes 
and  Institutions,  7/1/70  thru  5/31/71. 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July:  1875.  Left 
during  July:  221. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  In  July:  11.7%. 

(c)  Total  on  relief  for  11  mo:  1686  (end  of 
May),  plus  2044  turnover =3730. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  during  11  mo; 
64  6%. 

Reasons  for  leaving  relief  not  detailed  (see 
later  comments) . 

Statistics  on  Family  Group,  no  breadtoinner 
(AFDC-FO),  7/1/70  thru  6/31/71. 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July:  15,417. 
Left  during  July:  883. 

(b)  Percent   leaving   in    July;    6.6%. 

(c)  Total  on  relief  In  11  mo:  17.327  (end 
of  May),  plus  turnover  10.865<=^28.182. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  In  11  mo:  38.6%. 
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Reasons  for  leaving  relief: 

1.  Left  for  employment  reasons 2.  802 

New  emplojrment 926 

Increased  Income  (plus  62  other 

income)  ■ 611 

Parents  resume  support 1.  366 

Parent  returns  home 406 

Marriage  272 

Parent  takes  chn,  etc 688 

2.  Savings  not  clear 6,680 

Lost  residence,  or  left  San  Diego.  1,  681 

Whereabouts  not  known,  etc 1,038 

Change  In  property  value 123 

No  longer  disabled 160 

No  eligible  child  In  bonae 726 

Refused  cooperation 889 

"Other",  with  no  reaaon  In  report.  1, 476 

3.  Help  from  relatives  and  others..  40 

4.  Pensions none 

5.  Reduced     budget      (medical     & 

other)   470 

6.  Changes  In  law,  or  In  Interpreta- 

tion of  law 308 

7.  Transfer  to  other  public  aid 1,664 

8.  Died none 

Total    turnover    for    11    mo., 
compare    (c),   above. 10,864 

(Corrected  figure,  10,856.) 
Statistics    on    Family.    vHth    unemployed 
breadwinner  (AFDC-U).  7/1/70  thru  5/31/71. 

(a)  Total  on  relief  during  July:  2,204.  Left 
diulng  July:  386. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  In  July  17.6% 

(c)  Total  on  relief  In  11  mo.:   3,372   (end 
of  May),  plus  6241    (turnover)  =8,613. 

(d)  Percent  turnover  In  11  mo.:  73.0%. 
Reasons  for  leaving  relief; 

1.  Left  for  employment  reasons 3.663 

New  employment 2,403 

Increased     income     (12     other 

Income)    1,162 

Parents  resume  support 8 

2.  Savings  not  clear 1.376 

Ixwt  residence  or  left  San  Diego 38 1 

Whereabouts  not  known 389 

Change  In  property  value 32 

No  longer  disabled 1 

No  eligible  child  In  home 36 

Refused  cx>operatlon 209 

"Other",  with  no  reason  In  report..      378 

3.  Help  from  relatives  and  others 8 

4.  Pensiona  nooa 

6.  Reduced  budget  (medical  &  other)       103 

6.  Changes  In  law,  or  In  Interpreta- 
tion of  law 24 

7.  Transfer  to  other  public  aid 1,171 

8.  Died  none 


Total  turnover  for  11  mo.  com- 
pare (c),  above.. 6,239 

(Corrected  figure,  6,241.) 
Statistics  on   General  Relief,   7/1/70  thru 
6/31/71  (based  on  four  month  averages) . 

(a)  Total  on  relief  for  one  mo:  1,405.  Left 
during  oine  month :  346. 

(b)  Percent  leaving  during  one  month: 
34.6%. 

(c)  Estimated  total  11  moe:  1406  (1st  Mo), 
plus  10x403  (new  oases)  =6436.  Left  relief 
during  11  mo:  11X346  =  3796. 

(d)  Percentage  leaving  during  11  mo: 
69.1%. 

Reasons  for  leaving  relief  not  detaUed  (see 
later  comments) . 


STATISTICS  SUMMARIZED  FOR  7  CATEGORIES,  JULY  I,  1970  THROUGH  MAY  31.  1971 


Category 


ToUl  tor 
11  months 


Turnover, 
11  months 


Old  Aie(OAS) 18  026  3.212 

Disabled  (ATO) 11.332  2  692 

Blind  (AB).      961  .183 

Children  in  boarding  homts(BHI) 3.740  2,0*4 

Fimily,  no  breadwinner  (AFOC-FG) 28, 182  10.885 


Citegory 


ToUl  lor 
II  monttis 


Turnover, 
II  months 


Family,  Includes  unernploYed  (AFDC-U) 8,613 

General  relief  (GR) ._. 5.  «J5 

Total 77.  3W 


6,241 
3.7S5 


'29.0M 


■  Equals  37. S  percent  turnover.  11  months;  6.1  percent  turnover,  1  month. 
CXVn 2173— Part  20 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  RELIEF,  HELPFUL  TO  TAXPAYERS  AND  TO  RELIEF  RECIPIENTS 


October  1,  1971 


October  1,  1971 


Cttt(ocy 

Employment 

Relative 

Pensions 

No  longer 
disabled 

Dependent 
placed 

Reduced 
budget 

Othet 

OAS  

46 

88 

102 

? 

7 

40 
3 
7 

66  .. 

191 
? 
Q 
0 
0 
7 

AB 

91 

51 

? 

6 

1 

ISO 

? 

0 
0 
2,  coo 
0 
0 
0 

7 
7 
7 
470 
130 
7 

BHl 

.....                                                                          7 

AFDC-FG 

_ 2  802 

AFOC-U 

1  ^-x 

GR 

3.000 

ToUl 

0   W) 

233 

257 

202 

2.000 

573 

7 

Percentage  Leaving  Relief,  for 

different  reasons :  Percent 

Percentage  employed  In  11  months.  13.  3 

Savings  not  clear 13.3 

ChUd  placed  In  family 2.6 

Reasons,  each  under  1%.  Including 
relatives,  pensions,  no  longer  dis- 
abled, reduced  budget,  etc 3.0 

Transferred  (still  on  public  aid) 4.6 

Died 1.7 


Total  turnover  In  11  months 37.4 

(Compare  37.5 '"o,  above  ) 
Statistics  Omitted  from  Study:  This  study 
Includes  turnover  figures  for  eleven  months, 
In  every  category  of  relief.  The  study  has 
Included  reasons  for  turnover  In  only  four 
categories,  omitting  reasons  for  the  Blind 
(a  small  figure),  for  Boarding  Homes,  and 
for  families  on  General  Relief.  To  replace 
these  missing  figures,  we  have  estimated  Just 
two  figures  to  show  3000  leaving  General 
Relief  because  of  employment,  and  2000  leav- 
ing Boarding  Homes  because  of  adoption,  or 
return  to  the  child's  own  home. 

Turnover:  In  the  turnover  figures  shown  In 
this  study,  only  6.1%  of  those  on  relief  for 
one  month,  left  during  the  month;  but  37.5 '"o 
of  those  on  relief  during  eleven  months,  left 
during  the  eleven  months.  If  additional 
months  had  been  added,  the  turnover  could 
rise  above  100%  because  of  recipients  repeat- 
ing on  relief,  and  a  surprisingly  few  depar- 
tures are  because  oT  death. 

Statistics  to  Show  Time  on  Relief:  Al- 
though every  one  leaves  relief,  eventually, 
and  for  reasons  that  can  be  speeded  up,  we 
have  no  figures  showing  the  time  on  relief. 

"Savings  not  clear":  Under  Item  2,  in  each 
category  of  the  statistics  here  shown,  we  have 
tried  to  collect  reasons  for  leaving  relief, 
where  a  savings  or  lack  of  it,  is  not 
clear.  Here  are  some  questions  about  these 
statistics  ; 

1.  "Loss  of  residence":  Who  supports  re- 
cipient after  he  leaves  Welfare?  Could  the  re- 
cipient have  found  the  same  support  before 
relief  started?  etc. 

2.  "Whereabouts  not  known":  Did  this  re- 
cipient leave  for  employment?  Should  he 
have  left  sooner?  Although  we  cannot  always 
anticipate,  can  we  anticipate  better? 

3.  "Left  San  Diego":  Same  questions  as 
above. 

4.  "Change  in  property  value":  Do  most  of 
these  retiurn  promptly  to  relief?  Does  the  new 
value  result  from  hidden  assets?  Or  is  the 
change  due  to  a  tax  revaluation  that  adds 
nothing  to  the  landowner's  financial  posi- 
tion? When  the  law  forces  a  sale  which  re- 
sults In  rental  payments,  does  the  govern- 
ment lose  money?  When  relatives  start  sup- 
port to  prevent  a  sale,  should  they  have  been 
approached  sooner?  Is  this  law  flexible 
enough  to  permit  good  Judgment? 

5.  "No  longer  disabled":  Was  It  medical 
care  or  vocational  training  that  changed  the 
dlsablUty  status?  Presximably,  this  recipient 
left  relief  to  accept  employment;  is  it  never 
possible  to  tally  two  or  more  reasons  for 
leaving? 

6.  "No  eligible  child  in  home":  How  many 
of  theae  families  are  "transferred"  to  another 
category,  and  remain  on  relief?  Could  the 

"transfer "  be  talUed? 


7.  "Refuse  to  cooperate":  Why  Is  this  Item 
tallied  for  ADFC  families  only?  Is  It  'co- 
operation". If  one  side  controls  the  other? 
Some  social  workers  side  with  the  poor 
against  the  taxpayer;  if  the  poor  (with  help) 
controlled  the  rich,  would  this  produce  "co- 
operation"? No  law  can  force  an  employer  to 
hire,  or  a  workman  to  work — Apest  from 
slavery;  can  both  sides  profit  under  mutually 
agreeable  terms?  Are  social  workers  respoa- 
slble  for  getting  mutually  agreeable  terms? 

8.  "Other",  totalling  3,612,  show  no  reason 
for  leaving  In  the  statistics  studied. 

Summarizing  all  eight  items—For  one- 
third  of  families  on  relief,  Welfare  statistical 
reasons  for  leaving  relief  show  no  benefit 
either  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  the  persons  leav- 
ing relief.  Since  the  reasons  for  leaving  relief 
are  multiple,  rather  than  one  reason  fjer  case, 
as  shown,  could  we  get  more  meaningful 
statistics  by  selecting  those  reasons  that  have 
an  economical  significance?  On  t^e  other 
hand.  If  the  economic  reasons  are  not  known, 
what  does  this  tell  us  about  Welfare  super- 
vision? A  social  worker  cannot  always  "anti- 
cipate", but  he  must  anticipate.  If  he  Is  to 
be  helpful  In  substituting  wagee,  or  other 
Income,  for  relief. 

Discrimination  against  the  aged. — With 
little  doubt,  "discrimination"  keeps  many  of 
the  aged  off  work,  before  they  are  ready  to 
"retire".  Only  46.  on  relief,  found  employ- 
ment during  the  eleven  months  studied,  and 
only  one  of  these  got  County  help  in  finding 
work  Only  one-quarter  of  the  aged  on  relief 
died  while  on  relief,  and  less  tJian  3%,  of 
those  who  left  relief,  entered  an  Institution. 
In  fact,  we  have  placed  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  aged  In  the  class  "Savings  not  clear" 
(see  the  last  paragraph,  above.) 

Major  implications  of  this  study: 

1.  Our  statistical  knowledge  can  be  Im- 
proved. 

2.  It  Is  misleading  to  suppose  that  only 
5  •;  of  relief  recipients  will  ever  find  work. 
We  are  doing  much  better  than  this  now,  and 
can  do  still  better. 

3.  Moreover,  "through  wages"  Is  not  the 
only  way  to  help  the  poor,  and  relieve  tax- 
payers. There  are  scores  of  other  reasons,  and 
combination  of  reasons,  why  people  leave 
relief 

4.  A  social  worker  can  be  "advocate"  for 
relief  recipients  and  for  taxpayers,  at  the 
same  time.  If  more  wagee  and  more  other 
income  can  be  substituted  for  relief.  No  po- 
litical battle  can  help  either  rich  or  poor. 
We   must   Inform   both   sides,   not   fight. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALMORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  the  text  of  a  newsletter  I  am  releasing 
for  distribution  In  my  congressional 
district: 


Congressman  Craig  Hosmer's  Washington 

New  Notes,  Octobkk  1971 

cod's  frozen  people 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
sweeping  changes  in  economic  policy.  Includ- 
ing stimulation  of  buying  power  through  tax 
revisions.  As  a  result,  what  looked  like  a 
fairly  speedy  wrap-up  for  Congress  now  has 
been  transformed  Into  the  prospect  of  weeks 
of  work  on  some  knotty  problems. 

Ironic,  Isn't  It,  that  most  of  the  moaning 
and  groaning  about  the  wage-price  freeze  is 
coming  from  the  same  people  who  were  push- 
ing It  on  him  six  months  ago  and  those  who 
complain  loudest  about  unemployment?  They 
forget  that  It  takes  a  healthy  business  econo- 
my to  provide  Jobs  and  wage  Increases. 

WHAT  IS  the  area  code  FOR  PEKING? 

In  outlining  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the 
1970's.  President  Nixon  was  referring  to  Red 
China  when  he  said:  ".  .  .  an  international 
order  cannot  be  secure  If  one  of  the  major 
powers  remains  largely  outside  It  and  hostile 
toward  It.  In  this  decade,  therefore,  there 
win  be  no  more  Important  challenge  than 
that  of  drawing  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Into  a  constructive  relationship  with 
the  world  community,  and  particularly  the 
rest  of  Asia." 

Evidence  Is  mounting,  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's slated  trip  to  Peking,  that  the  Red 
Chinese  are  making  moves  to  rejoin  the 
world.  They  have  resumed  direct  telegraph 
communications  with  the  U.S.  after  a  break 
of  nearly  three  years.  AT&T  also  has  received 
notice  that  the  mainland  Chinese  switch- 
board in  Shanghai  Is  being  reopened  for  di- 
rect calls — again  after  a  three-year  silence. 
Communications  Is  a  small  step,  but  a  be- 
ginning toward  workable  relations  with  a 
hostile,  but  nonetheless  important,  nation. 

THE    doomsday    LOBBY 

Commenting  on  dire  predictions  that  the 
country  Is  going  to  hell  In  a  hack.  Thomas 
R.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Look  magazine, 
jpolnted  out  some  pertinent  facts: 

"Environmentalists  to  the  contrary,  there 
Is  precisely  as  much  oxygen  In  the  air  today 
as  In  1810;  despite  pollution,  drinking  water 
Is  safer  than  ever  before,  certainly  safer  than 
that  which  caused  Philadelphia's  1793  epi- 
demic which  killed  one  of  every  five  resi- 
dents; If  the  present  drop  in  United  States 
birth  rates  continues,  nobody  will  be  here  In 
the  year  4.000,  but  don't  worry  about  that 
either;  fish  caught  44  years  ago  contained 
double  the  mercury  as  any  fish  processed  this 
year;  while  50  species  of  wildlife  will  probably 
become  extinct  In  this  century,  the  same 
number  disappeared  In  the  90s.  Life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans  has  doubled  In  150 
years  .  .  .  and  our  economic  system  with  all 
Its  faults  Is  the  world's  best." 

NOTICE 

In  the  event  of  atomic  attack  all  rulee 
against  praying  In  schools  will  be  considered 
suspended ! 

MORE    HOMES 

Housing  appears  to  be  on  Its  way  to  an 
all-time  record  during  1971.  The  National 
Association  of  Home  Bulldera  says  new  hous- 
ing may  p&ss  the  a  million  mark  during  the 
year.  The  best  previous  showing  was  In  1950 


when  1.95  million  homes  were  built.  One 
reason :  The  Administration  has  moved  to 
have  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
raise  the  price  paid  thrift  Institutions  on 
Goverment- backed  mortgages.  Chief  result 
will  be  a  break  for  home  buyers,  as  It  will  help 
hold  down  the  cost  of  mortgages  for  homes  in 
the  $24,000  to  $33,000  range. 

The  nation's  55.000  home  builders  expect 
to  benefit  from  the  wage-price  freeze  through 
stabilization  of  prices  on  construction  mate- 
rials. While  factory  built  housing  offers  a 
vast  market  for  the  future,  the  Industry  to- 
day still  depends  on  the  small  builder  who 
constructs  about  25  houses  a  year,  with  only 
5  percent  being  built  by  the  'giants"  of 
the  industry.  EJconomlsts  also  are  predicting 
that  mortgage  rates  will  soon  dip — more  good 
news  for  prospective  home  buyers. 

BIO  YEAR  FOR  SCHOOLS 

The  hue  and  cry  of  many  educational 
groups  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
our  schools  are  being  fiscally  abused,  operat- 
ing at  the  pauper  level.  TTie  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  points  out 
that  during  the  coming  school  year  Ameri- 
cans will  spend  $85  billion  educating  60.2 
million  students,  a  record  high  and  an  In- 
crea.se    of    $7.5    billion   over    last    year. 

CtTBAN  CASABA  CAPER 

While  the  news  media  made  much  of  a 
recent  victory  over  the  U.S.  by  a  Cuban 
basketball  team  at  the  Pan  American  games, 
there  was  hardly  a  line  about  the  fact  that 
five  members  of  the  Cuban  squad  defected, 
cited  political  repression  and  aaked  for 
a-sylum  In  Colombia. 

LIFE  IN  SHUN  CITY 

WhUe  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  was 
making  statements  about  the  need  for  end- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  ZERO  casualties  for  U.S. 
forces.  Meanwhile,  the  murder  rate  in  New 
York  City  rose  to  786  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  over  30  per  week.  Perhaps  John 
ought  to  begin  talking  about  ending  the  war 
against  the  citizens  of  Gotham. 

STATE  BLESSING  FOR  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  okaying  Craig 
Hosmers  bill  to  create  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  at  the  Seal  Beach  Naval  Weapons 
Station. 

"Normally,  the  Commission,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  states'  rights,  would  have  second 
thoughts. ■•  writes  Executive  Secretary  Leslie 
Edgerton.  "However,  since  the  land  is  already 
Federal  land  and  the  salt  water  marshes  are 
so  In  need  of  protection,  we  commend  you  for 
your  farsightedness."' 


SOME  DATA  ON  NOISE  POLLUTION 
FROM  LAKE  AIRPORTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  count  among  my  constituents 
Prof.  Stephen  Berry  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Professor  Berry  was  recently  In 
Copenhagen  where  he  conferred  with 
Danish  scientists  and  engineers  who  are 
involved  in  the  planning  of  a  program 
airport  which  would  be  quite  similar  to 
the  diked  airport  in  Lake  Michigan  which 
has  been  proposed  by  certain  interests  in 
Chicago. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Professor  Berry  raises 
some  Interesting  and  troubling  questions 
about  the  relationship  between  noise  pol- 
lution and  an  airport  in  a  lake. 
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The  relevant  portion  of  the  letter  fol- 
lows: 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  clearly  the 
noise  transmitted  across  the  water.  (Recall 
how  conversations  on  rafte  can  be  heard 
clearly  on  shore.)  According  to  Svane's  ex- 
periments with  a  single  airplane,  one  can 
expect  a  level  of  85  decit>els  for  the  median 
of  the  hlgh-lnt«nMty  sound  due  to  an  air- 
plane at  their  airport,  about  6.6  kUometers 
(mUee)  from  shore.  A  level  of  97  decibels 
was  the  maximum  observed.  Some  of  the 
more  serious  problems  arise  when  a  tempera- 
ture Inversion  causes  a  focusing  of  the  sound 
waves.  Under  this  condition,  sometimes  the 
shore  can  be  relatively  quiet,  and  jxDlnts  a 
mile  or  so  Inland  can  receive  a  very  heavy 
dose  of  noise.  Sometimes  the  shore  would  be 
at  the  focus  of  the  sound.  A  point  of  con- 
siderable interest  is  the  susceptibility  of 
glase-walled  buildings  to  noise  transmission. 
At  some  times,  the  level  of  sound  inside  high- 
rise  buildings  would  be  pretty  Intolerable. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY- 
PART  X 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Mercury  published 
a  supplement  to  its  regular  edition  that 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear energy.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best, 
most  thoroughly  researched,  most  bal- 
anced pieces  of  journalism  I  have  ever 
seen.  Any  newspaper  in  the  coimtry 
would  be  proud  to  call  it  its  own. 

What  strikes  me  most  about  the  sup- 
plement entitled  "Nuclear  Power — Prom- 
ise—Or Peril?  "  is  that  it  reflects  so 
accurately  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
community  faced  with  the  possible  lo- 
cation of  a  large  nuclear  powerplant 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Specifically,  I 
am  referring  to  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  the  2.2  million  killowatt  Limerick 
Nuclear  Power  Station,  which  would  be 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill 
River  several  miles  downstream  from 
Potts  to  WTl. 

Here  in  the  supplement  are  the  views 
of  the  utility  company,  various  environ- 
mentalists, doctors,  technical  experts, 
the  man  in  the  street,  the  State  and 
Federal  organizations.  Some  favor  the 
construction  of  the  plant,  others  oppose 
it,  and  still  others  do  not  know  what  to 
think  or  are  unsure  of  their  own  views. 
There  are  also  articles  on  nuclear  fuel 
supply,  safety,  the  Price -Anderson  Act, 
sever."il  related  court  decisions,  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  aesthetics,  and 
other  interesting  items. 

Altogether,  they  reflect  a  resixuisible 
community's  effort  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  situation  which,  one  way  or  another, 
will  dramatically  affect  its  people's  lives 
for  the  next  several  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  previously 
asked  that  so  much  material  be  included 
in  the  Record,  but  I  feel  in  this  case  an 
exception  must  be  made.  What  propels 
me  to  ask  Is  the  belief  that  the  concerns 
which  both  Interest  and  trouble  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  citizens  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  "particularly  in 
the  Pottstown  area,  on  the  issue  of  nu- 
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clear  power  also  may  be  the  same  con- 
cerns which  interest  and  trouble  other 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
faced,  or  about  to  be  faced,  with  the  same 
Issue. 

ITie  wide  range  of  a  community's 
points  of  view  reflected  in  these  articles 
is  a  national  phenomenon,  not  confined 
to  Pottstown.  But  the  Pottstown  Mer- 
cury hac  done  us  all  a  great  service  by 
capturing  the  entire  issue  under  one 
cover.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  that 
the  material  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Pottstown  Mercury,  Sept.  20,  1971 J 
More  Energy  Needed  for  Our  Survival 
(By  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Former  Chairman. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
(Editors  Note:  After  a  decade  of  heading 
the   Atomic   Energy   Commission,   Glenn   T. 
Seaborg  Is  resigning  to  return  to  his  profes- 
sorship    at     the     University     of     California. 
Berkeley.    In    the    following    article    written 
especlaUy  for  the  Associated  Press,  the  Nobel 
prize  winner  discusses  the  future  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.) 

Washington. — I  have  been  asked  what  lies 
ahead  for  nuclear  energy  and  what  my  con- 
cerns might  be  for  its  future  develojament 
to  meet  our  energy  needs. 

Let  me  begin  by  stressing  those  needa. 
Contrary  to  much  that  Is  being  said  today — 
and  notwithstanding  much  that  we  might 
do  to  use  our  energy  more  efBclently  and 
wisely — we  are  going  to  use  an  enormous 
amount  of  that  energy  In  the  years  and  dec- 
ades ahead.  In  particular  we  are  going  to 
see  an  increasing  demand  for  electricity 
which  is  our  most  versatile  means  of  using 
energy  and  can  be  our  cleanest. 

The  reasons  for  this  continued  growth  of 
electric  power  are  Inevitably  tied  to  our  grow- 
ing population,  the  rising  expectation  of  that 
population — particularly  those  of  It  for 
whom  the  American  Dream  is  stUl  far  from 
a  reality — and  the  need  of  more,  not  less, 
power  to  clean  up  our  environment  and  keep 
it  that  way. 

need  established 
I  have  no  doubts  that  nuclear  power  wUl 
be  needed  to  supply  an  increasing  share  of 
our  electric  power.  For  environmental,  eco- 
nomic and  energy  resources  reasons  we  simply 
will  not.  be  able  to  get  along  without  this 
shift  toward  nuclear  power.  And  It  must  be 
a  well-planned  and  well-managed  transition 
in  which  the  highest  priority  Is  given  to  en- 
vironmental and  safety  considerations. 

I  believe  that  at  present  we  are  pursuing 
such  a  transition. 

Of  course  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
development  of  nuclear  power — some  of  it 
Justified — but  all  things  considered,  our  ad- 
vances In  nuclear  energy  have  been  remark- 
able. And  It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  many 
who  are  critical  of  the  atom  do  not  under- 
stand It  better  and  do  not  evaluate  it  on  a 
comparative  basis  with  other  soxirces  of 
energy. 

Future  developments  in  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy field  will  not  be  without  much  hard 
work  to  meet  and  master  technical  challenges. 
But  I  feel  that  at  the  moment  the  major 
problems  facing  the  nuclear  field  are  more 
sociological,  psychological  and  economic  than 
they  are  scientific  or  technical. 

For  one  thing,  recognition  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  has  made  us  a  nation  of 
people  overly  suspicious  of  new  growth,  tech- 
nical Innovation  and  the  need  to  develop  any 
technology  that  carrlee  with  It  a  small  po- 
tential risk.  We  have,  as  I  have  often  stated 
recently,  beccMOte  "environmentally  uptight"" 
and  we  have  failed  to  recaize  we  must  accept 
some  risks  to  achieve  the  far  greater  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  society  as  a  result. 

We  must  also  take  the  positive  approach  of 
worldng  towards  the  reduction  of  those  risks 
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ttirougb  constant  upgrading  of  our  work  and 
Innovations  In  our  technologies,  rattier  than 
merely  letting  the  thoughts  of  those  risks — 
all  the  "What  If's"  and  disaster  predictions 
we  hear  today — freeze  us  Into  paraly^ng 
Inaction. 

DTMAMIC    SOCIETT 

Ours  Is  a  dynamic  technological  society 
in  which  Inaction  and  lack  of  Innovation 
are  the  worst  risks  of  all.  This  does  not 
mean  we  must  have  growth  for  grrowth's 
sake  or  change  for  change's  sake.  It  does 
mean  we  must  generate  and  apply  the  best 
rational  thought  and  action  to  control  and 
direct  those  forces  already  In  motion  due 
to  human  activity  and  Its  Interaction  with 
our  environment. 

In  addition  to  the  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical problems  Involved  In  nuclear  matters 
today  we  face  the  problem  of  a  reorienta- 
tion In  our  economic  thlnklng^and  this 
applies  not  only  to  nuclear  power  and 
electricity  but  to  so  many  other  aspects  of 
our  technological  society. 

History  shows  that  few  If  any  develop- 
ments of  Importance  to  the  human  race 
were  "economic"  at  their  Inception  or  for 
some  time  to  follow.  And  today  we  realize 
that  much  of  the  costs  of  the  social  and 
Industrial  growth  we  have  viewed  as  eco- 
nomic were  taken  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
environment. 

Today  we  know  we  must  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. We  must,  at  considerable  cost,  buy 
back  a  health  environment  and  we  must 
do  this  at  the  same  time  that  we  advance 
our  man-made.  urban-Industrial  environ- 
ment. 

This  Is  directly  related  to  the  cost  of 
energy  and  particularly  to  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity which  has  always  been  considered 
an  energy  "bargain." 

If  we  are  going  to  generate  the  large 
amounts  of  electricity  we  will  need  In  the 
future — regardless  of  which  resources  we 
use — and  do  so  with  a  minimum  lm.p>act  on 
our  environment,  the  cost  of  electricity  Is 
bound  to  rise. 

This  win  be  true  In  order  to  clean  up 
fossil  fuels,  to  assure  the  safest  and  moat 
efficient  use  of  nuclear  resources,  to  reduce 
the  thermal  effects  of  all  pwwer  generation, 
to  site  plants  In  more  acceptable  locations 
and  to  manage  the  long-dlstence  transmis- 
sion of  their  electricity  In  a  more  efBclent 
and  aesthetic  manner. 

The  public  must  realize  that  It  Is  going 
to  be  expensive,  for  example,  to  desulphurize 
coal  and  oil,  to  gasslfy  coal,  to  develop  un- 
tapped energy  sources  such  as  geothermal 
heat  and  solar  energy  and  new  conversion 
systems  such  as  MHD,  to  site  plants  at  coast- 
al "power  p>arks"  or  on  off-shore  Islands,  tf 
this  proves  feasible,  and  to  place  high-volt- 
age transmission  cable  underground. 

It  Is  also  going  to  be  costly  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  developments  In  the  nuclear 
field  to  see  the  success  of  a  commercial 
breeder  reactor  and  eventually  full-scale 
controlled  fusion. 

Our  most  immediate  need  is  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  to  the  conunerclal  Introduction  of 
the  Liquid  metal-cooled  Past  Breeder  Reac- 
tor (LMTBR) .  Such  a  timely  Introduction  of 
this  type  of  nuclear  system  will  have  wide- 
spread advantages — in  many  ways  it  will  be 
essential  to  our  overall  energy  picture. 

The  LMPBR  will  effect  tremendous  effi- 
ciencies In  the  use  of  our  natural  nuclear 
fuels.  It  will  reduce  the  environment  ot 
our  natural  nuclear  fuels.  It  will  reduce  the 
environmental  and  thermal  effects  of  nuclear 
power  and  it  will  significantly  reduce  the 
cost  of  nuclear  power  as  we  approach  an 
era — the  turn  of  the  century — when  supplies 
of  foeslls  fuels  will  be  much  tighter  and  per- 
haps nxore  than  half  of  the  tiatlon's  primary 
energy  sources  will  be  goln^  into  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

The  government  and  private  InduMry  will 
have  to  share  the  ooot  of  breeder  develop- 
BoeDt — to    bring    our    breeder    program,    al- 
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ready  malcing  great  strldee.  to  its  succeeaful 
fruition. 

Beyond  this,  of  course.  Is  the  hope  that 
we  will  eventually  see  controlled  fusion  first 
be  proved  feasible  and  thetn  be  advanced 
through  the  necessary  development  stages  to 
become  a  full-scale  commercial  source  of 
power. 

When  this  happens  we  will  have  achieved 
the  ultimate  source  of  power  able  to  supply 
man's  needs  for  mUlloins  of  yeefs.  But  un- 
fortunately, this  achievement  Is  not  "Juat 
around  the  corner"  as  acme  would  have  us 
believe. 

In  my  opinion  It  may  be  30  years  or  more 
before  controlled  fusion  will  be  dev«loped  to 
the  point  where  it  la  our  major  source  of 
power.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  must 
have  breeder  reaotors  on  the  line.  To  gamble 
either  on  the  major  use  of  foseU  fuels  or  the 
fuU-acale  success  of  controlled  fudon  could 
lead  us  Into  a  global  energy  crisis  of  Incredi- 
ble proportions. 

In  the  yean  to  come,  we  mtist  move  ahead 
wisely  with  an  overall  energy  plan  that  con- 
siders all  aspects  of  energy  growth — natural 
resotirces,  tdohnoOogtoal  posalblUtleB,  social 
and  eoonomlo  factors,  envlronmenital  de- 
mands and  human  needs. 

Energry — an  enormous  amount  of  It^ — is  go- 
ln«  to  be  eeseoutaJ  to  our  survival  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  devote  our  best  talent 
and  oonslderable  effort  and  reeDrircee  to  mak- 
ing It  available  where  and  when  we  need  It 
and  In  ways  cooipatible  with  other  needs  of 
life.  I  am  oonfldent  that  we  can — and  will — 
be  able  to  succeed  In  this  difficult  teak. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  play  a  am&ll  role  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy.  I  will  look  forward  to — 
and  continue  to  work  toward — its  future  de- 
velopment, for  I  think  we  have  seen  only  the 
beginning  ot  the  Nuclear  Age. 


An   EorroRiAL:   Nuclear  Power? 

The  progress  of  man  has  always  been  feared 
by  some  men. 

But  never  have  so  many  been  concerned  as 
there  are  now  about  nuclear  power. 

When  locomotives  first  came  on  the  scene 
there  were  warnings  that  only  evil  could 
come  from  men  "leaving  their  homes  at  15 
miles  per  hour." 

At  one  time  It  was  thought  that  man's 
lungs  would  burst  If  he  reached  a  speed  of 
20  miles  an  hour  Prior  to  man  achieving 
the  speed  of  sound,  some  thought  that  he 
would  be  turned  Into  an  Idiot  If  he  surpassed 
this  speed. 

But  today's  fear  of  nuclear  power  can't  be 
equated  with  those  fears  of  the  past. 

A  steam  engine  never  could  eliminate 
mankind. 

Nuclear  power  could. 

Initially  a  steam  engine  could  only  affect 
the  lives  of  a  few  people. 

Nuclear  power  can  affect  the  lives  of 
everyone. 

An  explosion  In  a  steam  engine  could  only 
stop  a  train. 

An  explosion  In  a  nuclear  plant  could  kill 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

So  the  concern  by  many  Is  Justified.  They 
are  entitled  to  their  views,  their  fears  and 
their  opposition. 

This  special  edition  of  The  Mercury  on  nu- 
clear power  Is  designed  to  Inform  the  public 
of  the  fears,  the  safeguards,  the  need  of  It. 

The  stories  are  many  and  varied.  Some  are 
complex.  All  should  be  Informative. 

The  Mercury's  study  of  nuclear  power  took 
more  than  six  months.  Reporter  Thomas 
Oeyer  Is  respyonslble  for  the  majority  of  re- 
.search  and  contents  of  this  edition. 

During  the  long  research  both  pro  and 
con  were  heard  and  studied. 

Environmentalists  shared  their  beliefs  that 
thermal  i>ollutlon  In  addition  to  radiation 
might  be  a  problem. 

Officials  of  Philadelphia  Electric  shared 
their  views  that  safeguards  are  more  than 
adequate. 
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It  the  study  proved  anything  It  was  that 
there  are  no  quick  answers,  no  simple  solu- 
tions and  no  authorities  that  can  be  100 
percent  positive  of  their  {x>sltlons. 

Should  we  proceed  with  nuclear  power? 

The  answer  is  yes,  proceed. 

But  proceed  with  caution. 

Pennstlvanm  Mat  Earn  TrrLi  as  "Ntrci-EAR 
State" 

Pennsylvania  Is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
"Nuclear  State."  More  nuclear  power  plants 
have  been  announced  fCM-  construction  by 
private  utilities  In  Pennsylvania  than  In  any 
other  state — 13  being  the  most  recent  total. 

Pennsylvania  also  was  the  first  state  to 
have  a  nuclear  jxtwer  plant.  The  small  pres- 
surized water  reactor  at  Shlpplngport  In 
western  Pennsylvania,  a  Joint  project  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlslon  and  EKiquesne 
Power  and  Light  Ckj.,  went  into  operation  in 
1967. 

It  was  modeled  after  power  plants  used  In 
nuclear  submarines. 

Most  recently,  Philadelphia  Electric  Oo. 
announced  pltuxs  to  build  the  world's  most 
efficient  nuclear  power  plant,  a  large  high 
temi>erature  gas-cooled  reactor,  at  an  undis- 
closed site  by  1980. 


AvERACK  CmzEN  Peels  Heij>lsss  in 

Nuclear  Evaluation 

A  man  and  woman,  fortylsh,  stood  with  a 
small  child  at  the  corner  of  •  •  •  streets, 
waiting  for  the  walk  signal.  It  was  hot  and 
the  child  looked  ready  to  cry.  The  father 
wiped  his  brow. 

"Sir.  what  do  you  think  of  the  atomic 
power  plant  they're  building  in  Limerick?" 

The  man  turned,  nervously  blew  his  cheeks 
full  of  air,  and  sighed. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I've  beard  things 
about  it.  Pretty  complicated  I  guess.  But  if 
It  isn't  okay  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do 
about  it. 

"It's  too  scientific  for  me." 

The  light  changed.  The  child  walled.  The 
couple  pulled  him  on  to  the  crosswalk  and 
they  disappeared  Into  the  crowed. 

The  response  was  typical — and  under- 
standable. 

WISDOM    OtTESnONKD 

The  wisdom  of  Philadelphia  Electrlc's  plana 
for  Limerick,  and  of  the  nationwide  push 
toward  nuclear  power  in  general.  Is  a  question 
Inevitably  tied  to  a  vast  number  of  complex 
and  highly  technical  problems. 

The  average  citizen  feels  helpless  when  he 
tries  to  add  up  all  the  pluses  and  minuses 
for  himself  and  arrive  at  a  simple  answer. 

But  the  cry  for  "public  participation"  In 
decisions  surrounding  nuclear  jxiwer  has 
been  taken  up  by  environmentalists  through- 
out the  country. 

"Weighing  the  risks  against  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  power  means  making  a  moral  de- 
cision," says  Dr.  Harry  Blanchard,  head  of 
the  science  program  at  Kimberton  Farms 
School. 

"Moral  decisions  should  not  be  left  to  a 
technical  elite.  In  a  Democracy,  moral  de- 
cisions regarding  their  own  welfare  should 
be  left  to  the  people." 

LIFE    AND    DEATH 

The  opposition  feels  nuclear  power  may  be 
a  life  and  death  Issue. 

As  nuclear  plants  and  fuel  processing  fa- 
cilities sprout  like  mushrooms  siround  the 
nation  and  the  problem  of  radioactive  waste 
dl8p>osal  grows  more  acute,  more  and  more 
members  of  the  public  become  the  potential 
victims  of  nuclear  accidents  or  whatever 
harmful  effects  routinely  released  radiation 
might  have. 

Now  those  who  live  In  the  vicinity  of 
Limerick  Joined  that  small  minority  of  the 
public. 

"Why  us?"  local  citizens  ask.  "The  Limerick 
plant  might  have  been  more  economical 
closer  to  Philadelphia  where  most  of  its 
cu.-stomers  are." 
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But  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  doesn't 
want  big  reactors  too  close  to  big  cities.  Too 
many  people  .  .  .  what  If  there  were  an  ac- 
cident? So  nuclear  power  plants  have  to  be 
built  In  the  country  where  there  is  nothing 
nearby  but  farms  and  small  towns. 

Those  who  live  near  the  Limerick  plant, 
say  within  10  miles  or  so,  so  far  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  Philadelphia  Electric  secretly 
began  buying  land  for  the  Limerick  plant  In 
1964  and  didn't  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
until  October,  1969,  when  It  made  the  an- 
nouncement at  a  cocktail  party  at  CoUegevllle 
Inn. 

CONCRETE  POURED 

Now  the  excavations  are  complete  and  con- 
crete Is  being  poured.  Still  the  public  had  no 
voice. 

So  say  the  opponents. 

Naturally  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
t.Akes  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

Secrecy  In  purchasing  the  site.  Its  spokes- 
men say,  was  simply  standard  business  prac- 
tice to  prevent  landowners  from  Jacking  up 
prices  unreasonably. 

And  far  from  singling  out  country  dwellers 
to  bear  most  of  the  risk  from  the  plant,  they 
say.  the  company  is  taking  a  sensibly  con- 
servative approach  by  locating  generally  out- 
side of  large  population  centers. 

But  there  is  no  real  danger  no  matter 
where  they  put  the  plant,  according  to  com- 
pany officials,  who  feel  their  opponents  take 
unreasonable  advantage  of  the  fact  that  very 
cautious  safety  measures  are  taken  by  con- 
cluding that  precautions  must  mean  danger. 

"We're  damned  if  we  do  and  damned  If 
we  don't,"  said  one  PE  engineer,  fXilntlng  out 
that  If  the  company  tried  to  put  the  plant 
In  the  middle  of  Philadelphia  It  would  be 
criticized  for  taking  needless  risks. 

OTHER  CRinCS 

Dr.  Blanchard  and  other  critics  of  the 
nuclear  program  do  not  deny  that  decisions 
about  plant  location  and  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power  In  general  might  have  turned 
out  the  same  way  even  If  they  somehow  were 
left  up  to  the  public  at  large. 

But,  they  argue,  that  doesn't  justify  keep- 
ing citizens  in  the  background  when  such 
decisions  are  made. 

As  far  as  the  opponents  are  concerned, 
both  the  public  and  the  utilities  were  "sold  a 
bill  of  goods"  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  In  Congress  which  were  set  up  to 
promote  the  "peaceful  atom." 

They  are  convinced  that  nuclear  power  Is 
neither  safe  nor  economical,  a  fact  which 
they  say  the  "elitists"  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conrunlssion  managed  to  cover  up  untU  re- 
cently by  involving  Its  powers  of  censorship 
to  conceal  not  only  strategic  secrets  but  its 
own  mistakes  and  miscalculations. 

These  security  privileges  were  diminished 
considerably  in  the  early  1960e  but  the  oppo- 
sition still  feels  the  AEC  makes  little  effort 
to  be  forthright  with  the  public  or  to  publish 
possibly  embarrassing  information  In  a 
form  the  public  can  understand. 

SIGHT    DIRECTIONS 

"If  the  people  are  appraised  oT  the  facts 
they  will  react  In  the  right  direction,"  in- 
sists Nora  Natof,  president  of  Limerick 
Ecology  Action. 

"If  not.  then  our  Democracy  might  as  well 
close  up  shop." 

But  even  the  states  were  barred  from  set- 
ting their  own  rules  controlling  radiation 
emissions  from  power  plants  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  be  pre-empting  powers 
reserved  to  the  federal  government. 

Minnesota  currently  Is  fighting  that  rul- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  few 
observers  within  the  ABC  are  rooting  for 
Minnesota  to  win. 

The  states,  the  AEC  argues,  are  not  com- 
petent to  take  such  responsibility.  It  looks 
with  even  more  jaundiced  eyes  on  proposals 
that  states  be  given  complete  authority  to 
regulate  nuclear  power  plants  within  their 
own  boundaries. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  idea  is  so  horrifying  I  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss it,"  declared  Craig  Hosmer,  a  member 
oT  the  AEC,  before  a  Minnesota  audience  In 
1960. 

Who  stands  guard  over  reactor  safety  now? 
And  If  the  problem  Is  too  technical  for  the 
state  governments  to  handle,  how  can  the 
general  public  be  directly  involved? 

SWEEPING    POWKKS 

When  the  AEC  was  set  up  in  1945  it  was 
given  sweeping  and  unprecedented  powers  to 
regulate  and  own  all  reactors  and  fissionable 
materials  in  the  United  States. 

In  1954  private  enterprise  was  given  the 
right  to  own  nuclear  reactors  under  strict 
supervision  of  the  AEC's  division  of  licensing 
and  regulation. 

Bui  as  far  as  radiation  Is  concerned,  the 
AEC's  only  responsibility  is  to  see  that  federal 
standards  are  met.  The  AEC  has  no  authority 
to  see  that  federal  standards  are  met. 

The  AEC  has  no  authority  to  set  these 
standards  Itself — though  many  of  its  em- 
ployees and  consultants  undoubtedly  Influ- 
ence what  the  standards  will  be. 

Who  does  set  the  standards?  Radiation 
protection  guidelines  are  laid  down  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection, the  National  Commission  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  whose  functions  now  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

RJCACTOR    LICENSE 

There  also  Is  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safety  that  studies  applications  for 
each  reactor  license  and  hands  down  recom- 
mendations to  the  AEC. 

Speaking  of  these  regulatory  and  standard 
setting  bodies  In  sum,  Hosmer  said: 

"No  where  In  the  world  today  or  at  any 
previous  time  has  been  a  more  meticulous, 
detailed  and  scrupulously  unbiased  ma- 
chinery for  assuring  public  protection 
against  any  hazard." 

He  added,  "The  AEC  Is  not  a  nuclear  Mafia 
conspiring  to  cram  unsafe  and  uuneeded  nu- 
clear plants  down  the  throat  of  an  unwilling 
but  helpless  nation  .  .  ." 

Concerning  scientists  who  raise  objections 
to  nuclear  power,  Hosmer  said,  "This  should 
be  done  In  a  technical  meeting  where  scien- 
tists can  discuss  these  matters  with  their 
fellow  scientists. 

"The  public  rally,  the  cardboard  placard 
and  the  licensing  board  hearing  are  inefficient 
vehicles  for  communication  and  should  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose." 

Hosmer's  argument  Is  that  the  functions 
of  the  AEC  are  primarily  technical  and  that 
complaints  about  standards  or  broad  policies 
affecting  the  public  interest  should  be  di- 
rected to  Congress  or  the  standard-setting 
bodies. 

His  sentiments  arj  echoed  by  J.  L.  Everett, 
president  of  PE. 

MOB    RULE 

"Public  participation  through  orderly  gov- 
ernment Is  fine,  but  when  you  let  any  Tom. 
Dick  and  Harry  step  in  and  try  to  convince 
everybody  something  is  wrong,  you  have  mob 
rule.  They  want  to  substitute  mob  action 
for  orderly  government." 

Where  does  all  this  leave  a  worried  citizen 
whose  confidence  in  orderly  government  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  political  debacles  of 
the  last  decade? 

Dr.  Blanchard  feels  strongly  that  the  public 
must  assert  its  right  to  know  and  to  make 
decisions  atx>ut  risks  and  goals.  He  admits 
that  purely  technical  questions  mxist  ulti- 
mately be  resolved  by  scientists,  but  believes 
an  "adversary"  system— a  kind  of  scientific 
Judiciary — could  be  set  up  within  the  scien- 
tific community  designed  to  separate  the 
guardians  from  the  promoters  whenever  a 
conflict  arises  between  progress  and  safety. 

Mrs.  Natof  adds.  "Sure  the  Democratic  sys- 
tem Is  messy.  It  guarantees  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  stand  up  In  the  public  forum  and 
make  a  fool  of  himself.  But  we  always  have 
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gone  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
should  prevail  and  that  any  other  kind  of 
thinking  means  tyranny." 

WITHOUT    EXPERTS 

Perhaps  the  final  question  is  whether 
traditional  representative  Democracy  can 
exist  when  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  govern 
intelligently  without  relying  on  experts. 

Dr.  Blanchard  Insists  it  Is  but  only  with 
great  public  effort.  Broad  education  of  the 
people  in  the  dilemmas  of  technology,  he  be- 
lieves. Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  takeover 
of  a  scientific  priesthood  In  any  technically 
sophisticated  society  that  aspires  to  be  just. 


Doctors'  Views,  Attitudes  Diffek 
ON  Nuclear  Power 

What  do  area  doctors  think  about  the 
plans  for  Limerick?  Singling  them  out  as 
generally  well-informed  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Mercury  took  a  poll  that  showed 
a  remarkable  mixture  of  emotions  and  at- 
titudes among  local  physicians  about  nu- 
clear power. 

Dr.  Robert  O'Connell.  a  Pottstown  general 
practitioner,  Is  one  doctor  who  Is  against 
the  Limerick  project. 

He  Is  aware  of  Limerick  and  verj'  con- 
cerned— concerned  because  no  one  knows 
the  long  range   effects  of  radiation. 

'We  are  dealing  with  something  that  is 
hazardous  and  I  think  it  Is  time  to  slow 
down.  Id  be  willing  to  do  without  all  the 
extra  electrical  conveniences  while  further 
studies  are  made,"  he  said. 

"Unfortunately  it  Is  difficult  to  get  good 
statistics  on  the  topic  and  arguments  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  are  extremely 
convincing." 

NO  interpretation 

Dr.  O'Connell  added  that  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anyone  who  is  giving  out  figures 
that  the  public  can  interpret  "because  no 
one  has  figures  over  30  years  or  more — 
over  a   generation  of  people." 

"I  don't  trust  the  government  because  I 
don't  think  it  really  knows.  It  hasn't  had 
enough  studies  and  most  fi^^uree  are  pro- 
jected," Dr.  O'Connell  said. 

"If  In  the  long  run  there  is  an  Increase 
in  leukemia,  which  radiation  is  said  to  cause. 
It  won't  affect  my  life  but  what  of  my  chil- 
dren and  their  children?" 

O'Connell  added  that  not  only  is  he 
against  the  project  because  of  a  danger  from 
radiation  and  pollution,  but  Limerick  will 
be  a  gigantic  occular  pollutant  with  cooling 
towers  seen  for  miles. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  stop  the  plant  from 
going  up  but  I  feel  there  definitely  should 
be  more  studies  made.  This  takes  maybe 
30  to  40  years  and  Limerick  now  will  make 
Pottstonlans  the  guinea  pigs.  They  will  be 
studying  us  In  another  generation." 

PROVE    WRONG 

O'Connell  concluded  that  statistics  may 
prove  him  wrong.  "But  at  this  point  I  have 
seen  no  such  facts  that  will  chamre  mv 
mind." 

Dr.  Nicholas  Chapls.  a  Pottstown  gyne- 
cologist, doesnt  feel  Limerick  is  necessary. 

I  don't  think  the  extra  power  is  needed  for 
a  good  st«uidard  of  living,  especially  before 
further  studies.  I'm  sure  most  people  would 
be  willing  to  cut  down  and  could  live  com- 
fortably without  the  additional  power  of  the 
nuclear  plant,"  Dr.  Chapls  said. 

Dr.  Chapls  is  worried  about  the  prospect  of 
hundreds  of  nuclear  reactors  generating 
power  across  the  countryside.  Worried  and 
concerned  especially  since  the  closing  of  a 
nuclear  plant  near  Detroit  last  year. 

"Wt!  may  not  always  be  so  fortunate  to 
discover  the  danger  areas  before  a  catastrophe 
occurs.  What  It  bolls  down  to  is  himian  lives 
versus  human  luxuries. 

There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  background 
radiation  that  everyone  knows  Is  present. 
This  may  be  from  natural  radiation  (occur- 
ring through  explosions  and  tests  thtoucbout 
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the  world)  or  poaslble  from  color  televlsloo, 
Dr.  CbapU  noted. 

FATAL  BTKAW 

"Even  though  the  radiation  from  a  plant 
such  aa  Limerick  may  be  small,"  be  said.  'It 
adds  to  the  already  current  degree  of  radia- 
tion and  this  may  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back. 

'The  effects  of  radiation  are  cumulative, 
so  the  effect  from  any  one  acnxrce  may  not  be 
harmful  but  the  total  effect  is  what  may  be 
dangerous,"  he  added. 

Dr.  Chaplfl  does  strongly  feel  that  IX 
nuclear  power  planta  are  going  to  be  buUt 
that  It  should  t>e  a  public  service  venture 
rather  than  a  private  enterprise. 

"No  private  Individual  should  profit  mone- 
tarily from  a  project  which  Is  potentially 
hazardous  to  the  community  and  which  can 
possibly  have  such  a  detrimental  effect  on  a 
large  number  of  persons."  he  concluded. 

Dr.  Pred  Winter,  a  radiologist  at  Pottstown 
Memorial  Medical  Center,  also  is  Interested 
and  concerned  with  the  Limerick  project. 

"Concerned  to  some  may,  however,  mean 
worried  and  I  am  not  worried  about  Lim- 
erick," he  said. 

"I  am  a  lot  more  worried  about  the  pow«r 
going  off  In  the  hospital;  the  lights  falling 
in  the  operating  room  or  the  X-ray  machines 
not  functioning  properly."  Dr.  Winter  said. 

Dr.  Winter  added  that  he  feels  Limerick 
and  other  such  nuclear  plants  will  play  an 
important  part  In  the  future  of  the  country 
and  this  Is  something  that  the  public  Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  accept  regardless  of  the  possi- 
ble harmful  effects. 

Dr.  James  Outhrle.  an  Internist,  also  Is 
aware  of  the  Limerick  project.  He  la  not  wor^ 
rled  and  has  no  great  fear  of  the  nuclear 
plant,  adding,  "I  suspect  It  will  pollute  the 
atmosphere  much  less  than  some  of  the  local 
plants." 

"I'm  sure  that  there  Is  strong  feeling  In  the 
country  that  these  projects  should  be  tried 
before  being  built,  but  In  general  I  feel  they 
can  be  programmed  to  be  operated  safely. 

CONSERVATIVE  AEC 

Dr.  Outhrle  said  he  trxists  the  government 
and  thinks  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
conservative  and  very  strict  In  Its  criteria 
of  safety. 

Dr.  Daniel  Oross,  Pottstown  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, said  he  has  followed  the  Limerick  proj- 
ect from  Its  beginning  and  is  personally  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  contamination 
in  the  area. 

'The  facts  are.  however,  very  confusing  to 
me  because  both  sides  are  very  convincing, 
one  group  says  one  thing,  another  some- 
thing else.  It's  difficult  to  evaluate  Just  whom 
do  you  believe?" 


CoucHLiN  Questionnaire  Favors  Noclear 
Plants 

Almost  six  out  of  10  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  poll  of  U.S.  RepreaentaUve 
Lawrence  Coughlln  ( R-Pa  )  gave  nuclear  gea- 
eratlng  plants  a  qualified  endorsement. 

In  final  results,  the  Montgomery  County 
Congressman  said  59  percent  checked  "Poten- 
tially good:  proceed  with  caution"  In  aasesa- 
Ing  the  role  of  the  nuclear  facilities  In  meet- 
ing Increasing  demands  for  sources  of  energy. 

Coughlln  said  the  results  were  based  on  a 
total  of  28,858  resjjonaes  received  l)efore  the 
Aug.  1  deadline  First  results  of  the  mall  poll 
were  disclosed  last  week. 

Twenty  three  percent  of  those  answering 
the  questionnaires  sent  to  every  household  In 
the  13th  Congressional  Dlstrlot,  Including  the 
Pottstown  area,  agreed  with  the  statement 
on  nuclear  plans,  "Satisfactory:  move  ahead 
as  Is."  I 

MOKATORIUM  ' 

Twelve  percent  termed  the  nuclear  facili- 
ties. "Unsatisfactory:  stop  and  call  mora- 
torium." Six  percent  wrote  In  answers  rang- 
ing from  accelerating  construction  of  the 
plants  to  abandoning  them  for  traditional 
foesU-fuei  fadUtles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Coughlln  said  the  nuclear  question  gener- 
ated much  Interest  In  parts  of  the  cotmty 
near  Limerick  Township  where  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.  plans  to  construct  an  atom-jjower 
plant.  Hecu^ngs  on  construction  permits  for 
the  controversial  project  tentatively  are 
scheduled  this  fall. 

In  a  far-ranging  queertlon  on  domestic 
spending.  Coughlln  asked  constituents  to 
choose  whether  "more."  "less"  or  the  "same" 
Federal  tax  dollars  should  be  spent  on  varlotis 
programs. 

Coughlln  said  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  those  responding  called  for  more  spending 
on  Ave  of  the  eight  programs. 

MOST  SUPPORT 

Environmental  protection  got  the  most 
support  with  76  percent  favoring  expenditure 
of  more  funds.  Only  five  percent  said  spend 
less  while  19  f>ercent  wants  about  the  same 
expenditures. 

Coughlln  s&ld  the  program  that  received 
the  least  support  was  defense  other  than  for 
Vietnam.  Thirteen  percent  wants  more 
spending  on  defense  while  55  percent  favors 
lees  expenditures  TTilrty-two  fiercent  ap- 
proves of  current  spending. 

Space  exploration  drew  15  percent  favoring 
Increased  expenditures  as  opposed  to  54  per- 
cent seeking  less  spending  Current  expendi- 
ture receive  approval  of  31  percent. 

Thlrty-slx  percent  favors  Increased  spend- 
ing to  aid  the  poor  as  compered  with  29 
percent  wanting  less  funding.  Thlrty-flve 
percent  Indicated  support  for  current  expen- 
ditures. 

In  a  key  question  on  environmental  protec- 
tion, Coughlln  said  71  percent  still  feels  the 
federal  government  Is  not  placing  enough 
emphasis  on  this  Issue.  Twenty-three  percent 
Is  satisfied  with  the  government's  current 
role  while  six  percent  marked  undecided. 

Coughlln  asked  a  two-part  question  on 
the  FBI  and  found  that  two-thirds  of  those 
responding  are  satUfled  with  the  FBI's  gen- 
eral performance.  Twenty-five  percent  was 
not  satisfied  and  nine  percent  wtis  undecided. 

Plfty-slx  F>»rcent  Indicated  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  should  retire  now.  Thirty- 
three  percent  opposes  his  retirement  now. 
Eleven  percent  was  undecided. 

Coughlln  asked,  "Without  regard  to  the 
relative  merits  of  various  proixisals.  do  you 
feel  we  need  a  system  of  national  health  In- 
surance?" Fifty-five  percent  said  "yes"  while 
32  percent  said  "no."  Thirteen  percent 
checked  the  undecided  column. 
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Long  Resxabch  Precedes  EomoN 

Mercury  Reporter  Thomas  P.  Qeyer  Is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  articles  In  this 
special  nuclear  edition  of  The  Mercury. 

He  spent  the  past  five  months  on  research, 
development  and  writing.  He  Interviewed 
scores  of  engineers,  radiation  biologists,  en- 
vironmentalists, government  officials,  lawyers 
and  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  research  Oeyer  consulted 
representatives  of  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Offices  of  Radiological  Health  and  Blo- 
statlstlcs,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  the  Franklin  Institute  Laborato- 
ries, the  Environmental  Coalition  on  Nuclear 
Power  and  other  organl2;atlons.  All  cooperated 
fully  In  this  effort 

His  work  reflects  the  pros  and  cons,  the 
fears  and  assurances  of  nuclear  power. 

Ill  the  final  stages  he  was  assisted  by  Re- 
porters Charles  H.  Pitch  ford  and  Joseph  E 
Dougherty.  Editor.<  who  helped  In  the  prepa- 
ration were  DoUle  Smith,  Robert  J.  Urban 
and   Robert  J.   Boyle. 


Enormous  Cooling  Towzbb — Laj^dmasks  ob 
Etescorzs? 

Most  nuclear  power  plants  ln«pLre  some 
alarm  and  protest  among  neighboring  citi- 
zens when  tbey  are  announced  axid  wtUle 


they're  under  oonstruotlon  but  are  deetlned 
to  be  virtually  forgotten  and  Ignored  onoe 
they  begin  their  silent  and  aoookeleas 
operatlaais. 

"We  don't  even  know  it's  here,"  a  York 
Ootinty  neighbor  of  PE's  Peach  bottom  re- 
actor station  said  recently. 

But  the  presence  of  the  Limerick  plant, 
whatever  your  feelings  about  K,  will  be  hard 
to  Ignore. 

In  fact  the  Limerick  plant  will  rank  among 
Pennsylvania's  most  spectacular  landmarks — 
or  worst  eyesores — depending  on  your  point 
of  view. 

The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  installation 
will  be  its  two  enormonos  oooimg  towers — ^the 
largest  In  tlie  world — perched  on  high  ground 
above  the  generating  plant. 

Each  of  these  levl&th&ns  will  be  more  than 
600  feet  high,  measuring  from  ground  level. 

On  a  clear  day  they  should  be  visible  for 
15  miles. 

The  base  of  each  tower  will  be  460  feet  In 
diameter  and  cover  an  area  equal  to  30  foot- 
ball fields.  At  the  cop  they  will  be  220  feet  In 
diameter. 

On  an  average  day  35  million  gallons  of 
evaporated  water  mixed  with  warm  air  will 
billow  from  the  tope  of  the  towers,  forming 
"wisps"  of  white  vapor  that  will  become  In- 
visible a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  towers 
as  evaporation  Is  completed. 

But  on  some  cold  days  In  winter  the  plumes 
will  remain  white  and  visible  for  miles,  form- 
ing cumulus  clouds  several  thousand  feet 
high  and  many  miles  long. 

Experts  Insist  the  towers  will  have  no  slg- 
nlfioant  effects  on  the  environment,  but  they 
and  PE  ofllclaJs  admit  concern  over  the  looks 
of  the  giants. 

They  hope  some  residents  of  the  area  will 
see  an  element  of  majesty  in  the  sight. 

"They're  not  unattractive  looking,"  sug- 
gested I>r.  Charles  Hosier,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Earth  and  Mineral  Science  at  Penn 
State  and  one  of  the  consultants  In  their 
design. 

"If  an  artist  built  them  they  probably 
would  be  regarded  as  great   works  of  art." 

Dr.  Hosier  added  Jokingly  he  had  suggested 
to  the  company  that  It  sell  advertising  space 
on  their  vast  curving  sides. 

TOWERS   NEEDED 

Without  the  towers  there  could  be  no 
Limerick  plant.  From  the  beginning  the 
great  drawback  of  the  site  was  the  lack  of  a 
large  water  source  to  supply  cooling  to  the 
plant's  huge  reactors. 

The  lazy  Schuylkill  can't  begin  to  All  the 
bill.  Without  cooling  towers,  rivers  the  size 
of  the  Delaware  or  Susquehanna  or  cooling 
ponds  with  several  square  miles  of  surface 
area  are  needed. 

Even  with  the  cooling  towers,  water  will 
have  to  be  piped  from  the  Delaware  to  make 
up  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 

All  fuel -burning  power  plants  need  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  cooling.  The  reason  Is 
simply  that  such  plants  waste  more  than 
half  of  the  heat  they  produce  and  turn  only 
40  per  cent  at  most  Into  electricity. 

Because  they  operate  at  relatively  low 
temjjeratures  nuclear  plants  are  even  more 
inefficient  and  make  tise  of  only  30  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  heat  they  generate. 

HEAT   DISPOSAL 

The  rest  of  the  heat  must  be  disposed  of 
continuously  If  the  plants  are  to  operate. 
More  specifically,  the  heat  must  be  removed 
from  used  steam  after  It  passes  through  the 
turbines.  At  this  [>olnt  the  steam  has  done 
Its  work  and  has  to  be  condensed  to  water 
again  in  order  to  create  a  vacuum  beneath 
the  turbine  for  more  steam  to  flow  into. 

Without  the  continuous  cooling  and  con- 
densation of  the  used  steam  the  turbines 
would  stop  turning. 

In  all  steam  generating  plants  cooling  is 
accomplished  by  pumping  cold  water  In 
pipes  through  the  steam.  This  takes  place  In 
a  "condenser." 
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As  the  cold  water  flows  through  the  con- 
denser it  picks  up  heat  and  carrtes  It  outside 
of  the  plant. 

Then  where  does  It  go?  At  most  planta  the 
wanned  water  Is  simply  released  Into  an  ad- 
joining river,  lake  or  bay.  But  this  practice 
can  cause  problems  even  In  large  bodies  of 
water  because  waste  heat  raises  the  water 
temperature  and  upeets  the  balance  of  life 
among  the  bacteria,  algea  and  fish. 

Ecologlsts  call  the  problem  "thermal  pol- 
lution " 

At  Limerick  the  cooling  water  from  the 
condensers  will  be  circulated  through  the 
cooling  towers,  where  it  will  release  its  heat 
to  the  atmosphere  and  then  return  to  the 
condensers. 

The  towers  will  supply  cooling  In  much  the 
same  way  the  human  body  cools  Itself  by  the 
evapwratlon  of  perspiration  from  the  skin. 
When  warm  water  from  the  condensers 
reaches  the  base  of  one  of  the  towers  it  will 
be  splashed  over  obstacles  while  a  strong 
draft  of  air  generated  by  the  chimney  effect 
of  the  tower  blows  through  the  droplets. 

As  a  result  the  water  Is  cooled  and  the  air 
becomes  warm  and  saturated  with  vapors. 
The  warm,  moist  air  rises  up  the  Inside  of 
the  tower  and  pours  out  the  top  at  a  speed 
of  about  15  feet  per  second. 

The  cool  water  returns  to  the  condensers  to 
pick  up  more  heat.  But  a  little  of  It  has  been 
evapK>rated  Into  the  air  In  the  ooollng  tower 
and  this  amount,  about  54  cubic  feet  per 
second  or  35  million  gallons  a  day,  must  be 
made  up  from  the  Delaware 

PLUME    RISES 

What  happens  meanwhile  to  the  heat  and 
moisture  released  into  the  atmosphere? 

According  to  Dr.  Hosier,  a  meteorologist, 
the  plume  will  rise  like  a  hot  air  ballon  to 
as  high  as  two  miles  in  the  air  and  disperse, 
adding  Its  moisture  to  the  moisture  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  latent  heat  carried  In  the  water  vapor 
w;ll  be  released  and  radiated  Into  outer 
space  when  the  vapor  eventually  condenses 
into  rain. 

Does  this  mean  the  area  will  have  more 
rain  than  before?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  essentially  no.  Dr.  Hosier  says.  The 
amount  of  water  evaporated  Into  the  at- 
mosphere from  the  cooler  towers  seems  great 
by  human  standards  but  Is  really  very  small 
compared   with   what   Is   already   there. 

To  put  It  another  way,  35  million  of  way 
water  is  about  equal  to  the  dally  natural 
evaporation  from  10  square  miles  of  cornfield. 

CUMTTLUS    CLOtTDS 

The  cooling  towers  probably  will  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  cumulus  clouds  down- 
wind, possibly  causing  slightly  heavier  rain- 
falls on  rainy  days. 

But  It  won't  rain  more  often  than  usual. 
Hosier  says,  and  extra  precipitation  on  days 
when  It  does  rain  will  be  too  small  to 
measure. 

What  about  fogging.  Ice  and  frost  on  the 
ground?  Dr.  Hosier  is  certain  none  of  these 
effects  will  occur  around  Limerick  because 
the  size  of  the  towers  will  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  plumes  to  reach  the  ground. 

The  large,  buoyant  volumes  of  warm  air 
will  rise  with  enough  force  to  puncture 
through  even  the  kind  of  strong  Inversion 
layers  that  trap  smog  near  the  ground,  he 
says 

Dr  Hosier  has  observed  smaller  cooling 
towers  at  the  Keystone  generating  plant  In 
western  Pennsylvania  and  says  the  plumes 
there  reached  the  ground  only  once  in  sev- 
eral years  of  operation. 

At  Limerick  he  recommended  the  four 
towers  originally  planned  be  replaced  by  two 
larger  towers  to  guarantee  It  won't  happen 
here  at  all. 

"Observations  and  calculations  show 
clearly  that  the  tower  Installation  proposed 
win  minimize  visible  plumes  and  eliminate 
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surface  effects,"  he  told  the  Public  Utility 
Commission  last  year. 

"There  Is  no  possibility  of  a  change  In  cli- 
mate as  a  result  of  moisture  addition  (to  the 
air  I"  he  added. 

"Since  the  moisture  pattern  will  not  reach 
the  ground,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  an 
Impact  on  the  ecosystem." 

FEARS 

Some  local  critics  have  expressed  fears  that 
the  moisture  from  Limerick  will  help  form 
sulfuric  acid  In  the  air  that  could  be  harmful 
to  health  or  property. 

This  has  been  somewhat  of  a  problem  with 
cooling  towers  In  use  at  fossil -fueled  plants 
where  smokestacks  beside  the  towers  spew 
out  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollution.  The 
sulfur  dissolves  in  water  to  form  highly  cor- 
rosive sulfuric  acid  and  falls  to  the  ground 
as  rtlghtly  acid  rain. 

But  the  sulphur  content  of  the  air  around 
Limerick  Is  negligible  according  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  In  fact  Hosier  says  the 
towers  may  serve  to  diminish  any  local 
acidity  in  rain. 

His  theory  Is  that  humidity  from  the  towers 
will  slow  evaporation  of  raindrops  as  they 
fall  so  that  their  acid  content  will  be  more 
dilute  when  it  reaches  the  ground. 

In  any  case.  Hosier  says,  no  more  acid  will 
be  formed  than  Is  formed  by  natural 
precipitation. 

LiMxaicK   Station   To   Be   One   of   World's 
Largest — Area  Will  Joint  Ace  of  Atom 

Suddenly  the  Atomic  Age  has  reached  our 
back  yards. 

Some  are  afraid,  more  are  indifferent  and 
many  agree  that  neither  we  nor  the  nation 
has  much  choice  about  nuclear  power. 

Peru  or  promise.  It  Is  with  us. 

Limerick  Nuclear  Power  Station  Is  rising 
on  the  banks  of  the  SchuylkUl  River  barely 
two  miles  from  Pottstown,  It  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  atomic  power  plants  In  the  world, 
larger  than  any  now  operating. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  believes  It 
will  generate  cheajier.  cleaner  electricity  than 
any  other  kind  of  plant  it  could  build. 

The  utility  also  stands  firm  In  Its  belief 
that  more  power  must  become  available  on 
demand  If  the  Delaware  Valley  Is  to  prosper 
over  the  coming  decades. 

Cheap  electricity  Is  the  llfeblood  of  our  in- 
dustrial economy.  Not  only  does  it  run  our 
lights,  subways,  televisions,  elevators  and 
electric  toothbrushes  but  it  Is  needed  to  man- 
ufacture them. 

beer  can 

The  electricity  needed  to  make  a  car 
would  run  an  average  home  for  several  years. 
Most  of  the  cost  of  an  aluminum  beer  can 
pays  for  electricity  used  to  manufacture  It. 

Before  the  age  of  the  atom,  all  electricity 
came  from  the  sun.  The  sun  in  ages  past 
stored  energy  in  plants  which  decayed  to 
form  oU  and  coal  and  natural  gas — the  fossil 
fuels.  Burning  these  fuels  releases  heat  to 
generate  power. 

The  sun  makes  the  rivers  flow  by  evap- 
orating rain.  It  drives  our  hydroelectric 
plants.  It  Is  even  the  energy  from  the  sun 
that  moves  the  winds. 

But  most  of  the  good  sites  for  hydroelec- 
tric dams  have  t)een  put  to  use. 

And  It  took  600  million  years  to  make  the 
earth's  limited  supply  of  fossil  fuels.  In  a 
single  century,  man  has  vised  so  much  coal 
and  oil  that  already  we  must  begin  to  search 
for  other  means  to  feed  our  growing  ap>petite 
for  energy. 

AIR  P0I80NXD 

Meanwhile  the  earth,  water  and  air  are 
being  poisoned  by  soot  and  toxic  fumes  from 
the  ravenous  ftirnaces  of  Industry  and  homes. 
The  wilderness  and  the  oceans  are  falling 
victims  to  vast  strip  mining  operations  and 
spUled  oU. 
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"Turn  back,"  say  the  friends  of  the  earth. 
"The  environment  oame  first.  We  must  come 
to  terms  with  It  or  risk  our  own  survival." 

But  the  rich  rarely  have  given  up  their 
wealth  without  a  struggle  to  the  death.  The 
American  consumer  doesn't  seem  Inclined  to 
change  his  ways  either. 

"Clean  up,"  say  the  friends  of  the  earth. 
"Give  us  time,"  Industry  replies. 

Into  this  conflict  stepped  our  infant  hero, 
the  peaceful  atom. 

Hiroshima  showed  the  world  the  atom's 
power.  Two  decades  later,  possibly  spurred 
as  much  by  guilt  as  by  the  need  for  a  new 
power  source,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  private  Industry  produced  the  first 
truly  commercial  nuclear  p>ower  plant  at 
Oyster  Greek,  NJ. 

NO  SMOKE 

The  Oyster  Creek  plant  produced  no 
smoke,  soot  or  ash.  It  made  no  noise.  It 
consumed  no  oil,  coal  or  gas.  Futurists  en- 
visioned a  nation  spotted  »'lth  gleaming 
power  plants,  surrounded  by  parks,  silently 
pouring  out  all  the  electricity  man  could 
ever  use. 

Sure  enough,  dozens  of  formerly  skeptical 
utilities  quickly  Jumped  on  the  nuclear  band- 
wagon. Scores  of  nuclear  plants  were  ordered 
and  started  since  the  late  1960s. 

Now  21  are  operating  and  more  than  60 
are  in  various  stages  of  construction.  The 
mushrooming  of  nuclear  power  plants  was 
stimulated  by  the  soaring  costs  of  fossil  fuels 
which  have  doubled  in  prtce  in  this  area 
since  1970. 

Nuclear  fuels  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the 
delivered  prtce  of  low-sulfur  coal  or  oil  per 
megawatt  of  heat  they  produce,  which  helps 
offset  the  high  Initial  costs  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

This  was  a  factor  In  PE's  decision  to  "go 
nuclear"  at  Limerick  instead  of  building  the 
fossil  fuel  plant  It  originally  planned  for  the 
site. 

BRIGHT  rUTTTRE 

The  nuclear  future  looked  bright  after 
Oyster  Creek. 

But  meanwhile  the  doubts  of  environ- 
mentalists were  growing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. At  the  very  time  nuclear  power  first 
became  a  commercial  proposition,  concern 
for  the  environment  was  growing  into  a 
broad -based  popular  movement. 

To  the  dismay  of  industry  and  the  AEC, 
nuclear  power  was  not  by  any  means  exempt 
from  the  environmentalists'  scrutiny.  Despite 
the  widely  heralded  ecological  benefits  of 
nuclear  power,  the  local  resistance  that  usu- 
ally came  with  the  construction  of  early 
plants  began  to  spread  into  a  national  con- 
cern. 

Even  scientists  began  to  bolt  the  fold  and 
Join  In  the  public  hand-wringing  over  the 
proliferation  of  atomic  reactors  across  the 
landscape. 

The  potential  hazards  of  nuclear  power 
were  obvious.  A  reactor  contains  hundreds 
of  tons  of  tiranlum  and  radioactive  decay 
products  under  heat  and  pressure. 

After  two  years  of  operation,  the  Limerick 
reactors  will  hold  more  radioactivity  than 
would  be  produced  by  1,000  Hiroshima -size 
bombs. 

CATASTROPHE 

The  escape  of  any  sizable  fraction  of  these 
materials  Into  the  air  and  water  would  be  a 
catastrophe  beyond  Imagination,  posBlbly 
killing  thousands  and  contaminating  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  land. 

The  safety  of  nuclear  power  depends  upon 
insuring  that  this  will  never  happen  at  any  of 
the  dozens  of  nuclear  plants  to  be  buUt  In 
this  country  In  the  next  30  years. 

All  these  reactors  will  produce  tons  of  in- 
tensely radioactive,  long-lived  wastes  that 
must  be  processed,  transported,  burled  and 
possibly  guarded  continuously  for  several 
hundred  thousand  years. 
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PurUiennore,  nuclMU-  pUuita  wast«  nearly 
two  third*  of  the  heat  they  produce.  The  heat 
must  be  disposed  of,  usually  Into  rlveis.  lake* 
or  bays. 

More  recently,  as  at  Limerick,  cooling  tow- 
ers were  designed  to  dlspoee  of  waste  beat 
into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 

Elnvlronmen'teUats  point  out  that  the 
bur  dan  of  proof  rests  with  the  utilities  and 
the  government  to  show  that  both  radila- 
tlon  and  heat  pollution  will  be  controlled 
without  danger  to  the  public  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

COMFLJiX  PBOBL,KMS 

But  the  prx>bletns  are  so  complex  and  the 
hazards  potentially  so  great,  that  the  doubt- 
ers &nd  It  hard  to  be  satisfied. 

Their  fears  were  aggravated  by  recent  news 
of  the  test  failure  of  one  the  major  retkctor 
safety  systems  and  they  feel  their  criticisms 
of  the  AEC's  regulatory  procedures  were 
justified  this  summer  when  a  federal  court 
rapped  the  AEC  for  "foot-dragging"  In  en- 
vironmental matters. 

A  local  groups.  Limerick  Ecology  Action, 
called  for  an  indefinite  halt  to  the  nuclear 
power  program  until  all  questions  can  be 
thoroughly  answered  by  Independent  experts. 

They  will  seek  to  stop  or  delay  the  Limerick 
project  at  public  hearings  this  winter  on  the 
construction  license  for  Its  two  reactors. 

PE  says  that  If  the  Limerick  plant  Is  not 
oo(nplet«d  on  schedule,  Its  peak  power  loads 
will  begin  to  exceed  the  company's  capacity 
to  supply  electricity  by  1974. 

The  opposition's  solution  Is  for  the  com- 
pany to  build  a  foesll-fueled  plant  Instead 
that  would  burn  clean  gas  made  from  coal. 
The  environmentalists  also  believe  that  some 
way  must  be  found  to  curb  the  spiralling 
consumption  of  electricity — even  If  It  means 
changes  in  our  standard  of  living. 

DimCULT   BATTLK  ' 

The  controversy  over  nuclear  power  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  technically  dlOlcult 
public  battles  ever  waged. 

The  dispute  has  profound  social,  economic 
and  political  Implications  that  are  important 
far  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  LLmertck. 

The  full  story  la  far  too  vast  to  tell  here. 
Some  may  even  secretly  feel  that  laymen  can 
never  know  more  than  half  the  truth  about 
so  technical  a  subject  and  would  be  better  off 
in  total  Ignorance. 

MaytM  so.  But  The  Mercury  hopes  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  when  public  concern 
transcend  In  complexity  the  limits  of  public 
education.  . 

Abe  Reactors  a  Threat  to  Rdblic?  Experts 

DiSACBXX 

The  basic  goal  of  reactor  safety  Is  to  Insure 
that  virtually  all  the  radioactive  materials  In 
the  fuel  core  be  Icept  Isolated  from  the 
public—  always  and  no  matter  what  happens. 

Not  one  millionth  of  the  radioactivity  In- 
side a  large  reactor  can  be  allowed  to  escape 
because  of  mechanical  failure,  a  technician's 
error  or  attempts  to  sabotage  the  plant. 

A  nuclear  power  plant  also  must  be  proof 
against  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  plane  crashes. 
Industrial  accidents  or  any  other  remotely 
likely  disaster. 

The  problems  are  staggering,  which  only 
makes  it  more  remarkable  that  nuclear  engi- 
neers seem  to  have  succeeded  In  assuring  thia 
kind  of  containment — a  feat  that  proved 
more  difficult  than  getting  reactors  to  work. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were  spent 
on  the  safety  problem  during  the  past  30 
years  and  improvements  have  come  steadily. 
But  the  technical  difficulties  also  increase  a* 
reactors  grow  larger,  and  controversy  over 
their  safety  F)erslsts 

Public  clamor  has  increased  to  a  low  roar 
in  the  past  few  months  since  the  A£C 
revealed  that  tests  conducted  on  one  of  the 
k<»"  reactor  safeguard  systems  Indicated  the 
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system  might  not  work  if  needed.  (See  story 
on  emergency  cooling.) 

Why  do  reactor  engineers  Insist  they  can 
assure  safety? 

Reactor  safeguards  can  be  divided  Into  two 
categories:  systems  designed  to  prevent  mis- 
haps and  systems  designed  to  mitigate  their 
consequences  if  they  do  occur. 

The  preventive  safeguards  are  supposed 
to  make  the  others  unnecessary  except  under 
very  rare  circumstances.  But  just  In  case, 
both  Limerick  reactors  will  be  encased  in  a 
building  designed  like  a  fortress  and  sealed 
like  a  tomb. 

The  IVi  foot  thick  roof  of  this  enormous 
building  will  be  constructed  of  concrete  and 
reinforced  steel  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  impact  o'  a  Boeing  737  jetliner. 

Surrounding  ground  will  be  lighted  and 
the  doors  monitored  to  guard  against  intrud- 
ers. Its  three  foot  thick  walls  will  protect 
the  reactors  from  tornado-borne  missiles, 
mild  earthquakes,  nearby  railroad  accidents 
and  other  upheavals  outside. 

Inside,  the  building  will  be  maintained  at 
a  slightly  lower  air  pressure  than  the  outside 
atmosphere.  Thus  air  leaks  In  the  building 
will  be  from  the  outside  Inward  and  in  the 
event  of  a  radiation  leak  from  the  reactor, 
contamination  In  the  air  inside  the  building 
will  have  to  pass  through  filters  before  the 
air  is  vented  into  the  outdoors. 

The  designers  of  Limerick  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  regulates  reactor 
safety  feel  that  even  If  there  Is  a  serious 
accident  and  all  other  safeguards  fall,  ("im- 
possible," they  say) ,  the  reactor  building  and 
its  ventilation  system  will  be  able  to  protect 
the  public. 

"We've  got  Port  Knox  containment  here," 
says  R.  A.  Mulford.  supervisor  of  the  Limer- 
ick project. 

But  opponents  of  the  plant  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  such  assurances  rely  heavily 
on  mathematical  predictions  and  that  the 
emergency  safef^ards  have  not  been,  for  the 
most  part,  tested  under  actual  operating 
conditions. 

In  a  sense  this  lack  of  firsthand  experience 
Is  something  to  be  thankful  for — the  only  way 
to  obtain  it  would  be  from  real  accidents  or 
by  destructive  testing  of  reactors,  which  Is 
extremely  expensive  and  could  be  dangerous. 

Nuclear  engineers  counter  crtticlsm  by  In- 
sisting that  their  calculations  are  based  on 
experiments  that  accurately  simulate  operat- 
ing conditions  and  that  any  uncertalnltles 
are  compensated  for  by  generous  safety 
margins. 

What  could  go  wrong  in  a  nuclear  power 
plant?  What  is  done  to  guard  against  mis- 
haps? 

The  main  point  of  concern  Is  the  reactor 
Itaelf.  The  core  of  a  nuclear  reactor  Is  rela- 
tively fraf^le  compared  with  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  heat  it  generates,  and  It  is  within 
the  core  that  most  of  the  plant's  radioactivity 
lies. 

Theoretically,  two  kinds  of  accidents  could 
happen. 

First,  if  the  control  rods  dropped  out  of 
the  core  or  Inadvertently  were  withdrawn  too 
far  the  chain  reaction  could  accelerate  and 
overheat  the  reactor. 

Second,  the  flow  of  cooling  water  could  be 
Interrupted  for  some  reason.  This  Is  the  most 
worrisome  [KMSlbllity  because  without  a  con- 
stant flow  of  coolant  the  core  will  begin  to 
melt  within  seconds — even  If  the  chain 
reaction  Is  shut  down  Instantly. 

The  first  type  of  accident  Is  called  an  "ex- 
cursion"— an  uncontrolled  jump  in  the  heat 
output  of  the  fuel. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  heat  ex- 
cursions— In  fact  against  any  kind  of  acci- 
dent— U  a  crew  of  highly  trained  operators 
and  very  careful  design  and  construction  of 
all  control  equipment. 

But  if  anything  does  go  wrong  deep  Inside 
the  reactor  Its  operators  have  to  know  about 
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it  immediately.  To  Insure  that  they  will  elec- 
tronic monitoring  systems  feed  information 
constantly  into  the  control  room  concerning 
temperatures,  pressures  and  coolant  levels  In 
the  nuclear  furnace. 

Vital  information  Is  recorded  by  three  dif- 
ferent measuring  Instruments  simultane- 
ously and  fed  to  the  control  room  by  separate 
cables.  If  one  malfunctions  It  can  be  checked 
against  the  other  two. 

In  the  middle  of  the  control  room  a  promi- 
nent red  button — marked  "scram"  and  pro- 
tected against  accidental  triggering  by  a 
metal  hood — is  ready  in  an  emergency  to 
slam  the  control  rods  all  the  way  into  the 
core  and  shut  down  the  chain  reaction  In 
less  than  a  second. 

But  If  something  caused  the  reactor  to 
overheat  suddenly  the  operators  probably 
wouldn't  get  a  chance  to  do  anything  about 
It  themselves.  Automatic  devices  would 
"scram"  the  reactor  immediately. 

All  these  safeguards  necessarily  are  ex- 
tremely complicated,  a  Tact  that  leads  some 
engineers  to  ask  If  this  intricacy  might  not 
itself  bring  on  failures. 

But  reactor  engineers  worry  the  other  way 
around.  They  say  the  safety  mechanisms  are 
so  sensitive  and  primed  for  action  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  trigger  them 
unnecessarily. 

In  some  reactors,  for  instanca  a  set  of 
control  rods  hangs  poised  over  the  core  ready 
to  drop  by  gravity  whenever  overheating 
melts  a  mechanical  latch. 

If  the  latch  is  released  accidentally  and 
the  rods  drop  Into  the  core  the  reactor  will 
shut  down  and  stay  shut  down  until  each  of 
the  rods  is  painstakingly  withdrawn  with  a 
crane. 

On  top  of  all  this  there  are  a  number  of 
natural  safeguards  against  excursions  In 
water  cooled  reactors.  In  the  Limerick  reac- 
tors, lor  instance,  the  cooling  water  In  the 
core  also  acts  as  a  "moderator"  to  increase 
the  elllciency  of  neutron  capture  by  slowing 
neutrons  down. 

As  water  gets  hotter  it  becomes  a  poorer 
moderator,  tending  to  slow  the  chain  reac- 
tion that  is  causing  overheating.  If  It  gets 
hot  enough  to  flash  Into  steam  the  chain 
reaction  Is  snuffed  out. 

But  none  of  this  helps  overcome  what  is 
probably  the  biggest  safety  problem  with 
large   fission   reactors — residual   heat. 

Residual  heat  is  heat  that  keeps  pouring 
out  of  radioactive  fuel  even  after  the  chain 
reaction  haa  been  stopped.  It  Is  emitted  by 
the  radioactive  "decay  products"  of  split 
uranium  atoms — the  "ashes"  of  the  nuclear 
fire. 

After  a  reactor  has  been  running  for  some 
time  there  Is  enough  residual  heat  In  the 
fuel  to  melt  the  core  if  cooling  water  is  not 
supplied  continuously  for  several  hours  after 
shutdown. 

This  is  the  problem  that  makes  a  "loes 
of  coolant"  accident  potentially  very  serious. 

A  pipe  break,  pump  failure  or  an  obstruc- 
tion that  interrupted  normal  coolant  fiow 
could  quickly  turn  the  core  into  an  in- 
tensely hot,  radioactive  and  chemically  ex- 
plosive mass  of  molten  material  which  some 
engineers  say  could  not  be  contained  in  the 
reactor  building  by  any  methods  now  em- 
ployed. 

Some  even  claim  that  a  completely  melted 
fuel  core  would  burn  through  the  reactor 
vessel,  through  the  earth's  crust 

PE  engineers  call  these  claims  "science 
fiction"  and  say  the  molten  fuel  probably 
wouldn't  even  get  out  of  the  reactor,  let 
alone  out  of  the  building 

In  any  case  such  horror  stories  are  purely 
alarmist  speculation  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  satisfied  that  the  safeguards 
provided  for  Limerick  give  absolute  insurance 
against  large-scale  melting  of  the  core  after 
any  accident. 
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Again,  the  first  defense  against  loss  of 
coolant  accidents  is  strict  quality  control  and 
ultra-conservative  design  of  equipment. 

This  Includes  Installation  of  "redundant" 
systems  with  backup  equipment  ready  to 
take  over  If  the  primary  systems  fall. 

But  If  the  normal  flow  of  water  through 
the  fuel  stops  for  some  reason,  emergency 
cooling  systems  are  provided  to  spray  water 
into  the  core  until  the  reactor  has  stoppled 
producing  dangerous  qusmtitles  of  heat. 

Each  of  the  Limerick  reactors  will  have 
four  such  cooling  systems  and  PE  engineers 
are  certain  they'll  work  If  they're  ever 
needed. 

But  emergency  core  cooling  systems  have 
been  the  subject  of  loud  controversy  recently, 
a  topic  discussed  in  another  story  in  this 
edition. 

The  ultimate  line  of  defense  against  re- 
actor accidents  Is  the  series  of  steel  and 
concrete  systems  surrounding  the  reactor 
vessel. 

They  are  designed  to  contain  within  the 
reactor  building  virtually  all  the  radioactive 
materials  that  conceivably  could  be  released 
In  an  accident. 

Containment  begins  in  the  fuel  itself.  The 
fuel  pellets  are  made  of  porcelain-like  ma- 
terial that  hold  in  almost  all  radioactive 
fragments  of  spilt  uranium  atoms.  Some  of 
these  fission  products  are  gases,  however, 
which  find  their  way  out  of  the  fuel. 

To  prevent  these  gases  from  leaking  Into 
the  cooling  water  the  fuel  pellets  are  sealed 
In  their  metal  fuel  rods — the  next  stage  of 
containment.  Unfortunately  the  thln-walled 
fuel  rods  are  prone  to  developing  pinhole 
leaks  that  can  allow  some  of  the  gaseous  and 
volatile  fission  products  to  escape. 

This  Is  one  way  the  cooling  water  becomes 
contaminated.  Other  sources  of  coolant  con- 
tamination is  the  water's  tendency  to  dis- 
solve trace  quantities  of  material  from  solid 
parts  of  the  core,  and  the  ability  of  hydrogen 
atoms  In  water  to  capture  neutrons  to  form 
radioactive  hydrogen  Isotopes. 

In  a  boiling-water  reactor  the  cooling  water 
becomes  the  steam  that  drives  the  turbine 
generator.  As  the  cooling  water  becomes  con- 
taminated with  radioactivity,  so  does  the 
steam,  the  turbine,  the  condenser  and  the 
circulating  pumps. 

Therefore  the  water-steam  cycle  and  Its 
associated  equipment  must  be  designed  as 
a  closed,  sealed  system  surrounded  by  radia- 
tion shielding  to  protect  plant  workers. 

Most  of  the  contamination  In  the  water- 
steam  cycle  Is  removed  continuously  by 
elaborate  cleaning  systems.  Radioactive  gases 
are  separated  from  the  steam  when  it  reaches 
the  condenser.  The  gases  are  passed  through 
chemical  filters  that  capture  most  of  the  con- 
taminants except  for  the  chemically  Inert 
Isotopes  of  noble  gases  such  as  krypton, 
xenon  and  radon. 

In  most  power  plants  these  small  quanti- 
ties of  inert  gas  are  released  into  the  outside 
air  after  being  held  up  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  in  a  delay  line  to  let  their  radioactivity  die 
down  somewhat. 

But  at  Limerick  a  new  refinement  has  been 
added.  Gases  removed  from  the  steam  will 
be  liquified  at  extremely  low  temperatures 
and  bottled.  Releases  of  radioactivity  into 
the  air  will  be  too  small  to  measure  beyond 
the  plant  boundeirles,  and  thousands  of  times 
less  than  the  maximum  the  AEC  allows. 

A  small  stream  also  Is  continuously 
diverted  from  the  cooling  water  and  cleansed 
of  dissolved  contan  Inants. 

These  measures  protect  the  environment 
from  radioactive  contamination  during  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  power  plant,  but  much 
more  elaborate  precautions  miut  be  taken  to 
ensure  protection  in  event  of  an  accident. 

The  reactor  Itself  Is  the  first  line  of  defense. 
Immediately  after  any  event  that  might  cause 
damage  to  the  core  and  release  large  amount* 
of  radioactive  matter  Into  the  cooling  system, 
valves  come  Into  play  to  seal  off  all  inlet 
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and  outlet  pipes.  This  helps  keep  contamina- 
tion from  getting  out  of  the  reactor  and 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  generating 
cycle. 

At  the  same  time  the  emergency  core  cool- 
ing systems  flood  the  core  with  water  to 
prevent  dangerous  overheating  and  the  con- 
trol rods  are  instantly  inserted  to  stop  the 
chain  reaction. 

To  protect  against  explosive  release  of 
steam  from  the  recictor  a  secondary  contain- 
ment Is  provided. 

Secondary  containment  at  Limerick  will 
consist  of  steel  and  concrete  shields  many 
feet  thick  surrounding  the  reactor  to  form  a 
"drywell." 

The  drywell  is  vented  through  large  pipes 
Into  a  wetwell"  so  that  vapors  released  from 
the  reactor  in  an  explosion  or  melt-through 
are  allowed  to  expand  and  bubble  through 
pools  of  water.  This  process  condenses  the 
vapors  harmlessly  and  relieves  pressure  with- 
in the  containment. 

Enclosing  the  secondary  containment  is  the 
reactor  building  itself. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  pri- 
vate reactor  manufacturers  point  with  pride 
to  the  enormous  care  and  meticulous  atten- 
tion given  to  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  clearly  they  feel  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  virtually  guaranteeing  the  safety 
of  the  public  from  radiation  hazards. 

They  point  out  the  near  perfect  safety 
record  of  the  nuclear  power  program  to  date. 
No  one  ever  has  been  killed  as  a  result  of  a 
commercial   reactor  accident. 

Lee  Everett,  president  of  PE  and  one  of  the 
nation's  first  nuclear  engineers,  said,  "No 
doubt  serious  accidents  can  and  will  occur 
in  nuclear  power  plants.  But  their  effects  will 
be  minimized  and  contained  within  the 
plant. 

"It  Is  unrealistic  to  talk  In  terms  of  a  major 
accident  that  could  harm  the  public." 

Nuclear  proponents  also  point  out  that  the 
builders,  buyers  and  licensors  of  nuclear 
reactors  have  a  big  stake  In  ensuring  safety. 
Nuclear  power  plants  represent  huge  Invest- 
ments In  money  and  In  public  confidence. 
The  nuclear  Industry  cannot  afford  a  major 
catastrophe  that  would  reawaken  the  public's 
slumbering  memories  of  the  horrors  of 
Hiroshima. 

Nevertheless,  the  adequacy  of  the  reactor 
safety  program  guided,  regulated  and  largely 
financed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  seriously  questioned. 

Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  chief  developers 
of  the  H  bomb  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
"peaceful  atom,"  has  said  repeatedly  that 
nuclear  reactors  belong  underground. 

"So  far  we  have  been  extremely  lucky, '  Dr, 
Teller  stated. 

"But  with  the  spread  of  industrialization, 
with  the  greater  number  of  simians  monkey- 
ing around  with  things  they  do  not  under- 
stand, sooner  or  later  a  fool  will  prove  greater 
than  the  proof  even  in  a  foolproof  system." 

But  nuclear  power  plants  are  not  put  un- 
derground for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
be  very  expensive.  Underground  reactors 
would  not  be  conmierclally  feasible  and  ex- 
perts feel  above  ground  reactors  are  safe 
enough. 

Critics  also  point  out  the  embarrassing  fact 
that  some  research  remains  to  be  done  on  the 
reliability  of  various  safety  systems  and  on 
earthquake  protection,  yet  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissions  safety  research  budget  has  been 
cut  back  during  the  past  year  and  appropria- 
tions were  only  at>out  half  the  $60  million 
requested. 

The  government  says  it  wants  private  in- 
dustry to  take  on  more  of  this  burden  so  the 
AEC  can  concentrate  on  Its  crash  program  to 
develop  the  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Meanwhile  a  full-blown  controversy  has 
bloasomed  over  the  Important  problem  of 
emergency  core  cooling  systetns,  a  safety 
question  outlined  in  another  article. 
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CONCEENED    SCIENTISTS    CALL    REACTOaS 

Too  Hazardous 

TTie  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists — the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Scientists — the  past  July  recommended  "a 
total  halt  to  the  Issuance  of  operating 
licenses  for  nuclear  pwwer  reactors  currently 
under  construction." 

In  its  report,  the  UCS  said  It  believes  nu- 
clear power  can  be  made  clean  and  safe  but 
concluded  that  "critical  flaws"  in  current 
large  reactors  make  them  "unacceptable 
risks." 

Until  the  risks  can  be  corrected,  it  said. 
nuclear  power  plants  are  too  hazardous  for 
commercial  use. 

The  principal  target  of  the  scientists  criti- 
cism was  emergency  core  cooling,  one  of  the 
most  vital  safeguards  against  a  major  catas- 
trophe following  a  reactor  accident. 

Elmergency  core  cooling  systems  have  been 
a  source  of  public  concern  and  controversy 
since  the  past  winter  when  the  AEC  revealed 
that  scale  model  testing  of  the  emergency 
cooUng  system  now  used  In  large  pressurized 
water  reactors  bad  failed. 

THORN    IN    SIDE 

But  the  problem  of  emergency  cooling  was 
somewhat  of  a  thorn  in  the  AEC's  side  for 
several  years.  A  1968  report  by  one  of  its  own 
scientists  Identifled  testing  of  ECC  systems 
as  a  "very  urgent,  key  problem  area"  in  the 
AEC's  reactor  safety  program. 

Meanwhile,  a  testing  program  designed  to 
confirm  that  the  systems  would  perform  as 
predicted  dragged  on  through  years  of  delay, 
suffering  budget  cuts  and  i>oor  management. 

ITie  Importance  of  emergency  core  cooling 
stems  from  the  "residual  heat"  problem  de- 
scribed in  the  reactor  safety  story  in  this 
edition.  In  the  event  of  a  "loee  of  coolant" 
accident  inside  a  large  reactor,  hundreds  of 
tons  of  uranium  fuel  and  metal  fuel  cladding 
would  begin  to  melt  within  seconds  unless 
emergency  cooling  water  was  supplied  im- 
mediately. 

Emergency  cooling  Is  necessary  even  if  the 
nuclear  chain  reaction  Is  abut  down  Immedi- 
ately because  the  fuel  will  continue  to  pour 
large  amounts  of  heat  for  days. 

PREVENTION    VITAL 

And  prevention  of  fuel  melting  Is  vital. 

If  cooling  water  suddenly  stopped  fiowlng 
through  the  core  of  a  large  reactor  and  no 
emergency  cooling  were  applied  the  entire 
core  would  melt  quickly  Into  a  liquid  mass 
of  intensely  radioactive  metal  at  tempera- 
tures high  enough  to  melt  concrete  and  steel. 

Within  30  to  60  minutes,  the  UCS  scientists 
estimated,  the  molten  core  would  melt  Its  way 
through  the  6-lnch  steel  wall  of  the  reactor 
vessel  and  begin  eating  away  at  the  concrete 
foundations  at  the  reactor  building. 

Within  a  few  hours  it  would  pass  through 
"any  man-made  structures"  and  start  melt- 
ing Into  the  bedrock  beneath  the  building, 
continuing  to  sink  for  as  long  as  a  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

Meanwhile  vast  quantities  of  radioactive 
gases  could  be  released  Into  the  atmosphere 
and  the  molten  core  could  contaminate  the 
water  table. 

Such  a  disaster  could  render  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  uninhabitable  if  it  happened  at  Lim- 
erick 

NOBODT   KNOWS 

PE  engineers  say  tbey  "dont  think"  a 
melted  core  would  get  through  the  reactor 
vessel  but  nobody  really  knows.  It's  never 
been  tried. 

Reactor  engineers  dont  ponder  such  pos- 
sibilities much  because  tbey  believe  they  have 
made  total  meltdowns  virtually  Impossible. 

That's  what  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems are  few. 

But  In  tests  in  Idaho  last  December,  vir- 
tually no  emergency  cooling  water  reached 
the  hot  reactor  core  in  a  simulated  loss-of- 
coolant  accident  with  a  small  mock-up 
reactor. 
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9team  pressure  Inside  the  reactor  prevented 
the  water  from  reaching  its  electrically  heated 
fuel  rods. 

The  AEC  tried  to  play  down  the  slgolfl- 
cance  of  this  result  and  told  the  public  that 
the  mock-up  reactor  didn't  accurately  simu- 
late "real"  ox>eratlng  conditions. 

But  It  ordered  several  operating  plants  to 
"backflt"  their  emergency  systems  with  new 
equipment  by  1974  and  to  step  up  Inspections 
and  reduce  operating  temp>eratures  mean- 
while. 

BOH.IN0   WATER 

PE  was  notified  that  Its  reactor  license  ap- 
plication shotild  not  be  affected  because  its 
reactors  are  of  the  boiling  water  type  rather 
than  pressurized  water. 

PE  engineers  insist  they  are  "certain"  the 
ECC  systems  on  their  reactors  will  work  If 
they  ever  are  needed. 

But  after  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists reviewed  the  toot  data  Independently, 
they  reported  they  were  "astonished  at  the 
gap«  in  basic  knowledge  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  safety  features  of  large 
power  reactors,  the  surprising  scarcity  of 
adequate  te8t.s,  amounting  nearly  to  a  total 
lack." 

The  Idaho  group  Is  going  ahead  with  Its 
ECC  tests  and  plans  the  destructive  testing 
of  an  actual  reactor  by  1974.  By  then  scores 
of  nuclear  power  plants  are  expected  to  be 
In  op>era>tlon. 

A  utility  engineer  who  says  he  Is  sure  the 
current  systems  will  work  conttded  that  he 
thinks  these  tests  may  be  "too  late." 

Sophisticated  computer  techniques,  he  be- 
lieves, give  adequate  predictions  of  safety 
system  performance. 

In  fact,  he  Is  worried  that  If  the  tests  are 
not  rigorously  conducted  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Failure  In  such  tests  would 
not  mean  much  but  would  further  alarm 
the  public,  he  says. 

But  a  study  group  of  the  American  Society 
of  E^nglneers  recommended  the  AEC  go  ahead 
vslth  the  teets  as  rapidly  as  p>o8slble.  feeling 
that  public  confidence  already  is  so  eroded 
that  mathematical  abetractlons  alone  won't 
do. 

—  I 

Nuclear  Power  Stations  Differ  Prom 

Other  Plants  in  Fuel  Source 

The  only  difference  between  the  working 
principles  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  and  thoae 
of  any  other  type  of  fuel-burning  power 
plant  Is  the  source  of  heat  It  uses. 

Heat  In  a  nuclear  power  plant  comes  from 
the  fissioning  of  uranium  or  plutonlum 
atoms  in  a  reactor,  which  replaces  the  usual 
coal-  or  oU-flred  boiler. 

As  In  all  plants  that  use  heat  as  the  orig- 
inal source  of  energy  for  the  generation  of 
electricity,  the  heat  energy  bolls  water  and 
is  transformed  to  steam  pressure  which  turna 
the  blades  of  a  huge  rotating  turbine. 

The  turbine  turns  the  rotor  of  an  elec- 
trical generator. 

After  passing  through  the  ttirblne  the 
steam  In  condensed  back  to  water  by  a  sep- 
arate stream  of  cold  water  and  pumped  back 
to  the  heat  source  to  become  steam  again. 

The  reactions  that  take  place  In  nuclear 
fission  are  less  familiar  than  the  chemical 
reactions  that  make  fire,  but  In  concept  they 
may  be  simpler. 

Nuclear  fission  Is  the  splitting  of  heavy 
atoms,  such  as  uranium,  Into  lighter  atoms, 
releasing  heat,  radiation  and  particles  called 
neutrons. 

The  neutrons  fly  away  from  the  split  atom 
and  strike  other  uranium  atoms,  splitting 
those.  Once  started  this  process  is  self- 
sustaining  provided  the  neutrons  are  free  to 
go  where  they  like  and  there  are  enough 
uranium  atoms  around. 

enriched 
The  continuous  splitting  of  atoms  In  this 
fashion  is  called  a  "chain  reaction." 
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In  a  reactor  of  the  Limerick  type,  fuel 
pellets  of  enriched  uranium  dioxide  are 
placed  in  hollow  metal  rods  13  feet  long.  The 
rods  are  assembled  in  bundles  which  are 
carefully  arranged  In  a  large  steel  tank — 
the  reactor  vessel. 

When  the  reactor  Ls  operating  neutrons  fly 
among  the  rods,  pentratlng  the  fuel  and 
splitting  uranium  atoms.  The  heat  thus  re- 
leased bolls  water  pumped  Into  the  bottom 
of  the  reactor  and  through  the  bundles  of 
fuel  rods. 

HEAVY 

In  this  kind  of  nuclear  furnace  the  reactor 
Itself  acts  as  the  boiler — hence  the  term 
"boiling  water  reactor." 

Each  of  Limerick's  two  large  boiling  water 
reactors  will  be  about  70  feet  high  and  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  hold  thousands  of  fuel  rods 
weighing   altogether   800   tons. 

Water  flowing  through  these  reactors  by 
the  millions  of  gallons  will  be  heated  to  550 
degrees  to  make  steam  at  a  pressure  of  1000 
pounds  per  square  Inch. 

The  steam  will  be  piped  to  the  turbines 
and  then  cooled  In  a  condenser  by  a  separate 
stream  of  cold  water  circulated  through  the 
cooling  towers. 

There  Is  another  common  type  of  water- 
cooled  reactor  called  a  "pressurized  water 
reactor"  which  Is  used  in  most  nuclear  ships 
and  submarines  and  some  power  plants. 

A  pressurized  water  reactor  adds  another 
step  to  the  process  of  generating  steam. 

The  water  pumped  through  the  reactor  is 
kept  under  high  pressure  so  that  It  doesn't 
boll  when  heated.  The  presaurlssed  water 
carries  heat  away  from  the  fuel  rods  Into  a 
heat  exchanger,  where  It  Is  circulated  In  pipes 
to  heat  and  boll  a  separate  stream  of  water 
to  make  steam. 

CLEANER 

This  system  Is  more  complicated  but 
cleaner  than  a  boiling  water  reactor  because 
the  radloactlvely  contaminated  water  passing 
through  the  reactor  never  reaches  the  tur- 
bines   and    other   equipment. 

Still  other  types  of  reactor  still  in  develop- 
ment use  helium  gas,  liquid  metals  such  as 
sodium  or  organic  compounds  to  carry  heat 
from  the  reactor. 

Any  substance  used  for  that  purpose  Is 
called  a  "coolant." 

In  a  water-cooled  reactor  the  water  also 
acts  as  a  "moderator."  In  other  words  it  slows 
down  the  neutrons  In  the  reactor,  which 
Increases  their  effectiveness  In  causing  flsslon. 

The  reactivity,  or  rate  of  nuclear  flsslon 
and  heat  production  In  a  reactor.  Is  con- 
trolled by  movable  rods  of  neutron-absorbing 
material  that  can  be  Inserted  among  the  fuel 
rods.  The  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  in 
pressurized  water  reactors  by  adding  soluble 
neutron  blotters  such  as  boron  to  the  cooling 
water. 

Thus  the  basic  parts  of  a  reactor  are: 

A  core   of   flsslonable   fuel. 

A   moderator. 

A  cooling  system  to  carry  heat  away  from 
the  reactor  core. 

A  control  system  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
the  chain  reaction. 

I>ECAT  Peoducts  or  Uranfum  Cause 
Encixekring  Headaches 

Nuclear   flsslon   is  a   meesy   process. 

In  addition  to  useful  beat  the  splitting  of 
uranium  produces  Intense  gamma  radia- 
tion from  which  plant  workers  must  be 
shielded. 

Even  more  of  a  problem  Is  the  material  left 
over  after  uranium  has  fissioned.  A  uranium 
atom  can  split  In  about  40  different  ways, 
producing  two  lighter  atoms  that  usually  are 
un.'^table   (radioactive.) 

This  means  that  at  some  point  In  time 
each  of  the  new  atoms  will  spontaneously 
relieve  the  tensions  In  lu  nucleus  by  throw- 
ing off  some  kind  of  radiation,  tranafonnlng 
itself  into  Btlll  another  kind  ot  atom. 
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These  radioactive  "ashes"  of  the  nuclear 
fire  are  called  "flsslon  decay  products"  or 
"daughter  products"  of  uranium. 

Chemically  the  decay  products  are  Identi- 
cal to  familiar  elements  such  as  Iodine, 
cesium.  Iron,  strontium,  oobalt  or  the  Inert 
gas  krypton,  for  Instance.  But  because  these 
atoms  are  radioactive  they  are  called  radio- 
active "Isotopes"  of  these  elements. 

CAUsz  headaches 

As  quantities  of  decay  products  build  up 
Inside  fuel  pellets  they  cause  a  number  of 
headaches  for  engineers. 

For  one  thing  the  concentration  of  unused 
uranium  atoms  decreases,  slowing  the  chain 
reaction  and  making  replacement  of  the  fuel 
necessary  every  two  years  or  so. 

Next,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  story  on 
reactor  safety,  the  decay  products  give  off 
heat  on  their  own  Initiative,  which  means 
that  the  fuel  stays  hot  and  radloatlve  even 
after  flsslon  has  been  stopped.  This  creates 
serious  problems  In  handling,  storing  and 
disposing  of  spent  fuel. 

For  the  moat  part  It  Is  the  decay  products 
in  nuclear  fuel  that  post  potential  dangers 
to  the  public.  If  through  accident  or  care- 
lessness they  should  escape  from  the  reactor, 
transportation  cask,  reprocessing  plant  or 
disposal  site  they  could  get  Into  the  atmos- 
phere and  water  supplies,  plants,  flsh  and 
animal  life  and  ultimately  to  human  beings. 

Most  decay  products  are  no  real  hazard  to 
the  public  because  they  are  extremely  short- 
lived and  transform  themselves  Into  stable, 
nonradioactive  atoms  within  a  fraction  of  a 
second  after  their  creation. 

But  others  lose  their  radioactivity  slowly 
over  a  period  of  hours,  days,  years  or  even 
centuries.  The  artificial  radioactive  element 
plutomium,  for  example,  loses  half  Its  radio- 
activity every  34,000  years. 

The  dangers  presented  by  these  longer  lived 
Isotopes  vary  tremendously  according  to  the 
type  of  radiation  they  emit  and  their  cheml- 
oal  properties. 

The  Isotope  of  Iodine  1-131  Is  one  of  the 
most  woolsoime  because  Iodine  Is  a  "thyroid 
seeker."  That  means  that  when  Ingested  by 
mammals  almost  all  Iodine  becomes  concen- 
trated Ln  the  thyroid  gland.  If  the  Iodine  Is 
radioactive,  the  thyroid  can  become  highly 
radloaotlve. 

Likewise,  5trontlum-90  and  radium  are 
"bone  seekers."  Concentrated  In  the  bone 
they  oan  induce  leukemia  In  the  sensitive 
blood -producing  cells  of  the  bone  marrow. 

Plutonlum  can  be  extremely  dangerous.  Not 
only  Is  It  radioactive  and  chemically  poison- 
ous, but  It  readily  bums  In  air  to  form  a 
radioactive  "smoke"  that  humans  can 
breathe  or  Ingest  In  food. 

It  takes  only  a  few  thousands  of  a  gram 
of  plutonlum  Inhaled  into  the  lungs  to  cause 
death  or  lung  cancer. 

Other  radioactive  decay  products  are  gases. 
Chemically  active  gasee  that  routinely  escape 
from  the  fuel  of  a  reactor  can  be  captured  In 
filters  inside  the  plant.  But  others  are  Inert 
gasee  such  as  krypton  and  xenon  which  are 
difficult  to  capture  and  are  simply  released 
into  the  outside  air  at  most  plants. 

Fortunately,  the  fact  that  they  are  chemi- 
cally Inert  means  that  they  are  not  readily 
absorbed  by  living  things.  But  they  can  be 
Inhaled.  They  also  expose  f>eople  to  external 
radiation  as  they  mix  with  the  air. 

Though  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon  In- 
sists that  pubUc  exposure  to  released  inert 
radiolsoitopee  Is  too  slight  to  be  dangerous, 
public  pressure  to  make  exposures  "as  low  as 
practicable"  prompted  the  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  design  special  S3nBtems  costing 
about  $7  million  to  capture  esBentlally  all 
radlo«M:tlve  gasee  that  will  leak  from  the  fuel 
of  the  Limerick  reactors. 

PE  expects  expoeuree  to  people  living  at  the 
boundary  of  Its  plant  site  to  be  only  a 
few  thousandths  at  most  of  the  maximum 
permitted  by  the  Atomic  BnM^  Commission. 
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Urantum  Fuel  Is  Expensive  To  Produce 

Nature  provides  only  one  substance  capable 
of  sustaining  a  chain  reaction  by  nuclear 
fission — an  isotope  of  uranium  called  U-235. 

But  the  bulk  of  natural  uranium  consists 
of  another  Isotope,  U-238,  with  a  concentra- 
tion of  less  than  1  percent  of  useful  U-235. 
While  It  Is  possible  to  sustain  a  chain  reaction 
with  natural  uranium  containing  this  low 
concentration  of  U-235.  most  reactors  use 
"enriched"  fuel  In  which  the  concentration 
of  flsslonable  uranium  has  been  Increased  to 
several  percent. 

The  enrichment  process,  originally  devel- 
oped for  production  of  flsslonable  materials 
for  atomic  bombs,  Is  extremely  expensive  and 
complicated  because  various  isotopes  to  a 
given  element,  such  as  uranium,  are  chemi- 
cally identical  and  difficult  to  separate. 

The  method  used  in  this  country  Is  to  con- 
vert mined  uranium  Into  a  gas  In  the  form 
of  uranium  hexafluorlde,  which  is  forced 
through  ceramic  filters  in  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessive stages  called  a  "cascade.  ' 

HFAVIER 

As  the  U-235  atoms  are  slightly  heavier 
than  the  U-238  atoms,  the  fissionable  atoms 
move  slightly  faster  through  the  "gaseous 
diffusion"  process.  Increasing  their  concen- 
tration in  the  gas. 

The  gaseous  diffusion  plants  In  this  coun- 
try cost  about  $24  billion  to  build  and  they 
consume  about  4  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
electrical  output.  All  are  owned  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

A  complete  fuel  core  for  one  of  the  Lim- 
erick reactors,  for  Instance,  will  ooet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  million — a  huge  initial 
Investment. 

But  one  F>ound  of  flsslonable  fuel  produces 
as  much  heat  as  3  million  pounds  of  coal. 

At  today's  coal  prices,  that  makes  uranliun 
fuel  almost  three  times  cheaper  than  fossil 
fuels  In  this  part  of  the  country. 

After  enrichment  the  uranium  hexafluo- 
rlde gas  la  shipped  to  fuel  fabrication  plants, 
now  privately  owned,  and  converted  to  solid 
uranium  dioxide  and  processed  Into  heat- 
resistant  ceramic  pellets. 

Encapsulated  in  rods  made  of  thin  zir- 
conium-aluminum alloy,  these  i>ellet8  are 
the  fuel  of  a  reactor.  Before  use  they  are  not 
highly  radioactive  and  can  be  handled  with- 
out shielding. 

But  care  must  be  taken  to  Insure  tliat  the 
fuel  material  Is  not  stored  or  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate In  one  container  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  let  a  chain  reaction  get  started 
I  The  amount  of  fissionable  material  required 
to  sustain  a  chain  reaction  Is  called  a  "crit- 
ical  ma?s'   of   that   material.) 

The  bundles  of  fuel  rods  are  lowered  Into 
the  reactor  In  a  carefully  arranged  geometri- 
cal configuration  designed  to  prevent  a  chain 
reaction  while  the  control  rods  are  fully  in- 
serted In  the  core,  and  to  allow  flsslon  to 
begin  and  proceed  at  controlled  rates  as  the 
control  rods  are  slowly  drawn  out  and  neu- 
troiis  start  to  move  through  the  core. 

Limerick  Plant  Contractor  Is  Veteran 
IN   Field 

The  generation  of  electricity  through 
atomic  flsslon  Is  an  art  which  didn't  begin, 
like  many  other  art  forms,  In  ancient  Egypt 
or  the  Middle  Ages. 

It's  virtually  new.  with  few  in  the  country 
able  to  boast  any  term  of  experience  In  the 
Held. 

But  If  the  label  "getting  In  on  the  ground 
floor  ■  can  be  applied  to  any  It  must  be  af- 
fixed to  a  San  Franclsco-based  firm  known  as 
the  Bechtel  Organization,  the  prime  contrac- 
tor on  this  area's  nuclear  power  station 

The  organization  (actually  It's  a  corpora- 
tion) has  been  engaged  in  work  with  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  purposes  since  1948  when 
It  designed  the  buildings  for  one  of  history's 
first  particle  accelerators  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Van  de  Graaff  facility 
at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 
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design  and  construction 

since  then  the  Bechtel  Organization  has 
been  responsible  for  the  engineering,  design 
or  construction  of  nine  commercially  opera- 
tional nuclear  plants  housing  11  generating 
units  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

Additionally,  the  firm  currently  Is  engaged 
in  the  design  or  construction  of  18  new 
plants  encompassing  33  atomic  reactor  units 
which  ultimately  will  produce,  altogether, 
31,500,000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Officials  of  the  firm  say  one  of  the  "most 
significant"  of  these  is  the  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Company's  Limerick  generating  station. 

Bechtels's  Power  and  Industrial  Division 
began  preliminary  site  work  on  the  Lim- 
erick station  during  July.  1870.  Of  the  two 
bolllng-water  type  reactor  units  to  be  con- 
structed, the  first  Is  scheduled  to  be  opera- 
tional In  1975  and  the  second  In  1977. 

Each  of  the  units  will  produce  1,065  mega- 
watts of  electric  power. 

alter  subject 

Whenever  company  officials  are  asked  to 
speak  about  Bechtel's  history  they  quickly 
alter  the  subject  to  the  safety  they  say  they 
are  building  Into  the  Limerick  generating 
station. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  rather  than  speak 
about  themselves,  officers  of  Bechtel  rather 
would  talk  about  what  they  already  have 
produced  In  the  area  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
what   they   currently   are   producing. 

During  any  conversation,  however,  It  is 
disclosed  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  over- 
all design,  engineering  and  construction  of 
everything  at  Limerick  except  the  nuclear 
reactor  and  turbines  Is  R.  A.  Bowman,  senior 
vice  president  of  Bechtel  and  head  of  Its 
Power  and  Industrial  Division. 

He,  too,  would  rather  talk  about  the  elabo- 
rate safety  features  being  built  into  the 
Limerick  generating  station  than  the  history 
of  his  firm. 

And  that  construction  project,  he  said, 
will  involve  a  tremendous  number  of  men. 
He  estimated  that  when  operations  are  at 
their  peak  more  than  2,500  men  will  be  em- 
ployed In  various  phases  of  construction  at 
the  site. 

During  Bechtel's  23  years  experience  with 
nuclear  power  It  has  worked  on  such  "his- 
toric" projects  as  Commonwealth  Edison's 
Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station  In  Morris, 
111.,  completed  in  1959.  and  America's  first 
privately-owned  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plant  at  Ashford  Hollow.  N.Y. 

It  has  additional  experience  working  on 
virtually  all  types  of  nuclear  reactors  cur- 
rently available.  Including; 

Boiling  water  reactors  at  Peach  Bottom 
for  Philadelphia  Electric,  the  Government  of 
India's  Tarapur  plant.  Boston  Edison's  Pil- 
grim Station,  and  Consumers  Power  Com- 
pany's Big  Rock  Point  plant. 

Preasuriaed  water  reactors  for  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company's  Turkey  Point;  Duke 
Power  Company's  Oconee  plant  in  Seneca, 
S.C..  and  Wisconsin  Michigan  Power's  Point 
Beach  plant. 

High  temperature  gas-cooled  reactor  for 
Philadelphia  Electric's  Peach  Bottom  unit. 

Bechtel  Corporation  has  been  busy.  It 
could  be  called  a  leader  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
power  station  design  engineering  and  con- 
struction. 

It's  also  been  so  busy.  In  fact,  officials  of 
the  firm  speak  of  accomplishments  and  cur- 
rent projects  rather  than  the  corporate  struc- 
ture, history  of,  or  plans  for  the  Bechtel 
Organization. 


Project  Head  Stresses  Beautt  or  Coicflex 
(EorroR's  Note:  Last  year  R.  A.  MtUford, 
PE  supervisor  of  the  Limerick  project,  testi- 
fied to  the  Public  Utility  Commission  con- 
cerning the  design  and  appearance  of  the 
power  station.  Here  Is  his  testimony.) 

PUC;  Please  describe  in  detail  the  gener- 
ating station  building,  substation  control 
buildings  and  their  auxiliary  appurtenances 
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proposed  to  be  constructed  by  Philadelphia 

Electric  Co.  In  Limerick  Township. 

PE;  The  major  portion  of  the  generating 
station  building,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as 
the  turbine  hall,  will  be  rectangular  In  shape. 
620  feet  In  length,  175  feet  In  width  and  130 
feet  In  height,  with  the  longest  side  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Schuylkill  River.  The  super- 
structure will  be  of  structural  steel. 

Exterior  walls  of  the  turbine  hall  will  be 
concrete  panels  or  metal  siding  of  a  color 
compatible  with  the  stirroundlngs.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  btiildlng  will  house  the  turbine 
generators  and  the  heat  cycle  equipment. 

Along  the  length  of  the  turbine  hall  there 
win  be  a  rectangular  vrlng  housing  the  reac- 
tor and  auxiliary  equipment  which  will  be 
326  feet  In  length,  163  feet  In  width  and  180 
feet  In  height.  It  will  be  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  Exterior  walls  of  this  por- 
tion will  be  of  flnished  concrete  to  a  height 
of  130  feet  and  above  this  point  the  exterior 
walls  will  match  the  exterior  walls  oT  the 
turbine  hall. 

Parallel  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  turbine 
hall  there  will  be  a  rectangular  wing  which 
will  be  350  feet  In  length,  50  feet  In  width 
and  with  a  height  which  Is  stepped  from  a 
minimum  of  20  feet  to  a  maximum  of  75 
feet.  This  wing  will  be  connected  to  the  tur- 
bine hall  by  another  wing  perpendicular  to 
the  turbine  hall,  which  wUl  be  elevated  and 
which  win  be  150  feet  In  length.  50  feet  In 
width  and  30  feet  In  height. 

The  exterior  walls  of  this  combined  L 
shaped  wing  will  match  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  turbine  hall.  This  L  shaped  wing  will 
house  administrative  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. 

Approximately  750  feet  due  north  of  the 
turbine  hall  there  will  be  located  two  cool- 
ing towers.  These  towers  will  be  hyperbolic 
In  shape  and  will  be  approximately  475  feet 
In  diameter  at  the  base,  220  feet  In  diameter 
at  the  top  and  500  feet  high.  The  towers  will 
be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
will  be  approximately  400  feet  apart  at  the 
base. 

The  circulating  water  pump  structure  will 
be  located  Immediately  north  of  the  main 
building.  Approximately  450  feet  southwest 
of  the  main  building  will  be  the  river  water 
Intake  and  pumping  facility 

The  Reading  Railroad  runs  through  the 
plant  site  adjacent  to  the  SchuylkUl  River.  A 
service  rail  spur  will  be  constructed  connect- 
ing the  plant  area  to  the  Reading  Railroad. 

The  control  houses  for  the  two  adjacent 
substations  will  be  one-story,  prefabricated 
metal  buildings.  Each  building  will  be  36 
feet  wide.  64  feet  long  and  16  feet  high.  These 
buildings  are  of  the  rigid-frame,  gable  roof 
type. 

Summer  green  has  been  selected  for  the 
color  of  the  two  substation  control  buildings 
BO  as  to  harmonize  wrlth  the  surroundings 

PUC:  Describe  in  detail  the  aesthetic 
features  of  the  entire  project. 

PE:  The  Limerick  Generating  Station  will 
be  located  on  a  site  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 400  acres  In  Limerick  Township  and 
90  acres  in  Lower  Pottsg^rove  Township  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  ap- 
proximately 100  acres  In  Chester  County  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Most  of  the  590 
acre  area  currently  is  owned  by  Philadelphia 
Baectrlc  Company. 

The  generating  station  building  and  the 
two  cooling  towers  wUl  be  situated  in  the 
approximate  center  of  this  590-acre  area,  thus 
maintaining  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile 
between  the  plant  and  Its  nearest  neighbors. 

The  land  within  the  690-acre  area  is  pri- 
marily woodland  and  farmland.  Practically 
all  of  the  woodland  will  be  preserved  with  the 
station  facilities  being  constructed  In  open 
areas.  The  plant  facilities  will  be  so  located 
as  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  screen- 
ing effect  of  existing  woodland  on  the  site. 

In  addition,  a  landscaping  program  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  area  of  the  entrance  to 
the  station  site,  along  both  sides  of  the  access 
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road  to  the  plant  Itoelf  and  In  the  Immediate 
area  of  the  plant.  Open  areas  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  plant  will  be  graded  and  seeded. 

The  generating  station  building,  with  its 
clean  architectural  form  extensively  employ- 
ing color-coordlnat«d.  decorative  exterior  wall 
panels,  will  be  one  of  the  mo6t  attractlTe 
buildings  ever  constructed  for  a  power  gen- 
erating station. 

Transmission  towers  In  the  are*  of  the 
plant  will  be  of  modern  design  for  aesthetic 
purpoeee  and  wUl  blend  with  the  advanced 
design  of  the  main  building. 

PE  ParsmiNT  Sees  Bright  Putcrx  for 
Atomic  EInehcy 
Pew  executives  In  the  utility  Industry  have 
enjoyed  more  spectacular  careers  than  James 
Le«  Everett,  who  was  named  president  of 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  the  past  April  at 
the  age  of  43. 

During  his  two  decades  with  the  company, 
which  he  Joined  in  1950  as  a  novice  mechan- 
ical engineer  fresh  out  of  Penn  State,  the 
quiet,  clear-spoken  native  of  North  Carolina 
came  to  be  regarded  with  an  unmistakable 
tinge  of  awe  even  by  the  older  men  who  be- 
came his  subordinates. 

Everett's  rise  to  the  top  was  bound  up  with 
the  development  of  peaceful  nuclear  power 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

When  PE  Joined  a  group  of  other  utilities 
In  the  early  i950s  in  an  effort  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  the  Infant  atom.  Everett  wae 
assigned  to  participate  In  the  development  of 
a  sodium-cooled  fast  breeder  reactor  with  a 
working  group  In  Detroit. 

Still  in  hl«  mld-208.  he  became  one  of  the 
world's  first  nuclear  englne«rs. 

In  1966  he  returned  to  PE  and  the  next 
year  was  named  engineer  In  charge  of  me- 
chanical reeearch  where  he  continued  his  as- 
sociation with  the  company's  nuclear  power 
plans. 

From  June,  1958.  to  June.  1959.  Everett 
attended  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology as  a  Sloan  Fellow  and  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  Industrial  Management. 

In  October.  1960,  he  was  named  director  of 
research  and  through  the  next  eight  years 
continued  his  steady  rise  In  the  research  and 
engineering  department.  In  1988  he  was  ap- 
pointed executive  vice  president  of  PE. 

Since  the  early  508  Everett  has  been  a  part 
of  PE'8  plone«rlng  efforts  to  help  make  nu- 
clear power  commercially  feasible.  The  com- 
pany participated  In  the  construction  of  the 
Enrico  Perml  fast  breeder  plant  near  Detroit, 
the  first  commercial  fast  breeder  In  the  world. 

In  the  late  19508  PE  decided  to  build  a 
smaU  demonstration  high-temperature  gas 
cooled  reactor  at  Peach  Bottom,  agalu  the 
first  commercial  reactor  of  lU  kind  In  the 
world. 

Now  two  large  boUlng  water  reactors  are 
nearlng  completion  at  the  Peach  Bottom 
site  and  two  more  are  under  construction  at 
Limerick. 

Just  this  month,  PE  announc«d  It  will 
build  a  large  reactor  similar  to  the  first  one 
at  Peach  Bottom  by  1980.  It  Is  expected  to  be 
the  most  efficient  nuclear  power  plant  ever 
built. 

Everett  was  named  "Outatandlng  Young 
Man  of  the  Year"  In  1961  by  the  Philadelphia 
Jaycees.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
Power  Reactor  Development  Co  ,  and  Atomic 
Power  Development  AsBOclates. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Radiation 
Ibfanagement  Corp.  and  a  director  cf  the 
Urban  Coalition,  Chester  County  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Philadelphia 
TMCA,  of  which  he  Is  president. 

Everett  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Nuclear  Society. 

ON    POWER  AND   PROCESS 

Queation:  According  to  published  estimates 
you  expect  the  demand  for  electricity  to 
double  by  1980  and  double  again  by  1990, 
and  you  plan  to  build  enough  nuclear  and 
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fosdll  fueled  plants  to  meet  this  demand. 
But  the  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration of  New  York  City  has  recommended: 
"Oovemment  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
decrease  overall  demand  for  .  .  .  electricity  In 
particular.  If  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked. Industry's  effort  to  expand  the  use 
of  electricity  wUl  Inevitably  result  In  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  public  health  and  en- 
vironment, and  In  crisis  rationing  of  power." 

00  you  agree  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  c'jrb  the  growth  of  power  use,  or  should 
you  continue  your  effort  to  meet  any  demand 
that  arises? 

Answer:  We  can  continue  to  expand  and 
must  If  the  environment  Is  to  be  Improved. 
We  will  need  power  for  the  recycling  of  glass 
and  metal,  to  run  sewage  treatment  plants, 
to  run  antl-alr  pollution  devices 

The  Improvement  of  our  standard  of  living 
also  U  tied  to  electricity.  My  kld3  have  the 
same  right  to  Improve  their  standard  of 
living  as  I  had. 

1  think  the  balance  between  power  needs 
and  environmental  needs  will  be  achieved 
economically  rather  than  by  government.  We 
will  pay  the  cost  of  clean  power. 

As  far  as  power  rationing  Is  concerned,  I 
don't  see  that  as  the  answer  Who  gets  ra- 
tioned? If  Its  the  home  consumer  then  his 
standard  of  living  will  be  lessened  and  the 
use  of  electricity  will  not  have  the  same 
chance  to  grow. 

If  Industry  Is  rationed  then  general  eco- 
nomic growth  will  be  limited.  With  power 
rationing  we  would  be  living  In  a  govern- 
ment-controlled economy  like  Russia,  China, 
Hitler's  Germany  or  MuaaoUnl's  Italy.  The 
government  would  have  to  decide  what  Is 
built,  what  Is  produced,  what  Is  used.  I  don't 
think  that's  what  we  want. 

Question:  Your  critics  complain  that  you 
are  spending  $7  million  a  year  on  adver- 
tising electricity  compared  with  only  |1  mil- 
lion a  year  for  research  Into  such  probletns 
as  pollution  control.  Is  this  accurate? 

Answer:  We  never  spent  anything  like  $7 
million  a  year  on  advertising — between  $1 
million  and  M  million  Is  more  like  It.  This 
year  our  advertising  budget  Is  way  down — we 
aren't  spending  anything  to  sell  a  single  kilo- 
watt hour  to  the  general  public.  We  still 
would  like  to  sell  more  electric  heating, 
though,  to  balance  the  summer  air  condi- 
tioning load. 

But  I  don't  see  why  It's  a  crime  to  spend 
more  on  advertising  than  research.  If  the 
government  wants  us  to  do  research  we  will, 
but  people  seem  to  think  research  is  free  if 
you  get  the  utilities  to  do  It.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  cost  always  comes  back  to  the  public 
no  matter  who  does  It. 

Question:  Do  you  advertise  to  attract  In- 
dustry to  your  area? 

Aixswer:  Utilities  traditionally  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  economic  health  of  their  areas. 
We  need  more  Industry  to  prosper  and  grow, 
and  we're  fighting  to  do  that. 

Question:  You  believe  then  that  economic 
and  Industrial  expansion  means  having  more 
material  wealth  per  person  which  means 
progress? 

Answer:  Yes.  If  the  American  public 
doesn't  want  that  kind  of  life  It  can  show  It 
by  not  buying.  We  would  have  to  change 
direction.  But  as  I  see  It  the  overall  economy 
Is  a  way  for  i)eople  to  contribute  to  the  over- 
all good,  hopefully  by  doing  something 
they're  happy  at  One  person  makes  shoes 
for   many   people,   and   so   forth. 

Question :  Even  If  there  were  signs  of 
changes  In  the  public  attitude.  Is  it  possible 
for  a  corp)oratlon  committed  to  earning 
profits  to  change  direction  and  cease  to  pro- 
mote Its  own  expansion? 

Answer:  For  us  to  change  we  would  have 
to  see  a  clear  change  on  the  post  of  the 
public.  It's  hard  to  read  what  the  pmbllc 
wants.  I  think  our  company  Is  big  enough 
to  respond  to  a  clearly  discernible  change 
In  attitude. 
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We  are  going  through  a  lot  of  soul-search- 
Ing  In  our  society  but  I  don't  see  any  radical 
shift.  When  this  is  all  sorted  out  there  may 
be  a  reordering  of  values,  of  priorities,  but 
everything  isn't  going  to  stop. 

Question:  You  would  agree,  then,  with  this 
statement  from  the  1970  stockholders  report 
of  the  Arl2!ona  Public  Service  Co.:  "The  no- 
growth  or  slow  growth  philosophy  is  a  con- 
cept that  could  threaten  our  entire  economic 
system.  It  would  magnify  rather  than  al- 
leviate poverty  and  unemployment.  And  It 
is  a  direct  contradiction  of  those  fundamen- 
tal Instincts  that  motivate  people  to  com- 
plete, to  acquire  and  to  Improve  their  way  of 
giving"? 

Answer;  I  think  I  agree.  A  steady-state  so- 
ciety? Who  has  enough?  Everybody  wants 
more  of  something.  We've  got  built  into  the 
human  mechanism  the  motivation  to  strive 
for  more.  I  haven't  seen  any  public  reaction 
that  suggests  any  change 

ON    THE    OPPOSmON    TO    NUCLEAR    POWER    .    .    . 

Question:  What  will  you  do  to  counteract 
public  opp>06ltlon  to  nuclear  power? 

Answer:  We  must  educate  people  to  the 
benefits — and  risks — of  nuclear  power.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  misinformation  Is 
getting  to  the  public  on  this  subject. 

Telling  It  like  It  Is  very  Important  in  refut- 
ing the  erroneous  claims  of  those  who  run 
around  claiming  the  sky  Is  falling.  Nuclear 
power  Is  safe  and  clean.  .  .  .  We're  not  saying 
this  because  we  have  any  stake  In  nuclear 
manufacturing — we  have  none.  Our  Job  Is 
simply  to  pick  the  best  kind  of  generating 
facility  to  provide  jxjwer  to  the  public. 

Our  confidence  In  nuclear  power  comes 
from  decades  of  experience  in  the  operation 
of  reactors.  The  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Oyster  Creek  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  reliable  plants  In  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland  Interconnection.  The  big 
new  coal  fueled  plants  at  Keystone  and  Con- 
nemaugh  look  bad  by  comparison. 

Question:  Has  opposition  from  environ- 
mental groups  delayed  PE's  program  In  nu- 
clear power? 

Answer:  I  can't  say  the  groups  have  de- 
layed us  yet.  But  the  opposition  of  one  group 
did  delay  for  a  while  the  decision  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  to  allot  us 
the  water  we  need  for  Limerick  from  the 
Delaware. 

Question:  An  executive  of  your  oompemy 
has  said  that  delajrs  and  interference  from 
such  groups  could  make  nuclear  power  un- 
econooiical.  Do  you  agree? 

Answer:  If  opposition  causes  delay  after 
delay  we  might  have  to  go  ahead  with  fossil 
plants  to  meet  the  power  demand.  It  seems 
kind  of  foolish  to  me. 

Question:  Are  you  worried  by  the  rash  of 
bills  concerning  nuclear  power  plants  and 
power  plants  In  general  that  have  been  in- 
troduced by  congressmen  and  senators 
lately? 

Answer:  Most  of  these  bills  exp>edlte  the 
process  of  choosing  sites  for  p>ower  plants 
and  provide  more  public  participation  In 
choosing  sites.  Other  than  ensuring  proper 
siting,  they  expedite  the  selection  process. 

Actually  it  would  help  us  if  the  people 
or  the  government  would  tell  us  where  to 
put  our  plants — It  would  relieve  us  of  an 
unwelcome    responsibility. 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  more 
public  participation  in  decisions  concerning 
utility  management.  Isn't  this  what  the  en- 
vironmentalists  are    demanding? 

Answer:  It  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  public  participation.  Public  participation 
through  government  Is  fine,  but  when  you 
let  any  Tom  Dick  and  Harry  step  In  and 
try  to  persuade  everybody  that  something 
is  wrong,  you  have  mob  rule.  They  want 
to  substitute  mob  action  for  orderly  govern- 
ment. 

Question:  But  the  public  seems  to  be  los- 
ing its  faith  in  the  government  as  well  as 
big  business.  Some  people  claim,  for  instance. 
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that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
tried  to  hide  the  dangers  of  nuclear  power 
from  the  public.  What  do  you  say  to  them? 

Answer:  There  is  a  lot  of  mistrust  of  the 
government.  But  the  AEC  has  given  out 
the  straight  dope.  I  don't  think  the  AEC 
can  hide  anything — the  whole  machine  down 
there  Is  one  that  spills  the  beans  immedi- 
ately 

In  fact  most  of  the  criticism  of  the  AEC 
has  cume  from  AEC  employees.  Dr.  Oofman 
and  Dr.  Tamplln  (authors  of  "Population 
Control  through  Nuclear  Pollution"  and 
"Poisoned  Power")  are  the  chief  critics  of 
the  AEC  and  they  still  draw  their  paychecks 
from  the  AEC. 

Question;  How  can  PE  convince  the 
doubters  that  Its  statements  are  frank  and 
honest? 

Answer:  We'll  Just  have  to  keep  telling 
our   story   the   best   way   we   can. 

Question :  What  do  you  say  to  people  who 
think  nuclear  power  plants  are  dangerous? 

Answer:  In  Its  own  self-interest  PE  will 
ensure  safety.  A  man  once  asked  how  we 
could  be  sure  our  nuclear  plants  would  be 
safe  I  asked  him  if  he  realized  that  one  of 
Philadelphia's  water  treatment  plants  keeps 
100.000  pounds  of  liquid  chlorine  on  hand  In 
tanks  to  treat  water.  That's  enough  chlorine 
to  kill  everyone  in  Philadelphia  if  It  all  got 
cut  and  the  wind  were  right.  But  the  public 
doesn't  worry  because  it  has  accepted  the 
Idea  ^hat  it  is  possible  to  handle  dangerous 
materials  safely  If  the  proper  care  Is  taken. 

We're  not  a  Johnny-Come-Lately  In  the 
nuclear  field.  People  don't  seem  to  realize 
there  are  nearly  100  nuclear  reactors  running 
around  the  oceans  and  moving  In  and  out 
of  harbors  right  now. 

Accidents  can  happen — but  facilities  must 
and  can  be  designed  to  contain  accidents  and 
minimize  their  effects. 

ON  POLLUTION 

Question:  But  what  about  the  pollution 
problem?  Won't  It  get  worse  as  you  generate 
more  and  more  electricity? 

Answer  1  think  the  tide  has  turned  as  far 
as  pollution  is  concerned.  A  lot  of  people  In 
Industry  hoped  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  environmental  movement  that  it 
would  all  blow  over  and  go  away.  But  now  I 
think  the  idea  has  been  accepted  that  pollu- 
tion must  be  controlled.  We  are  more  reg- 
ulated now  and  we  have  a  much  more  pro- 
environmental  attitude. 

PE.  for  instance,  will  spend  t2  billion  all 
told  over  the  next  five  years  and  $120  million 
of  that  will  go  for  environmental  Improve- 
ment. Industry-wide,  that's  not  unusual. 

We  are  trying  to  do  our  part  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  our  facilities  on  the  environment. 
But  it's  like  shooting  at  a  moving  target. 
Every  time  we  meet  one  set  of  regulations 
something  new  crops  up — there  are  many 
more  regulatory  aigencles  to  satisfy  these 
day.s 

We  have  tremendously  reduced  our  sulfur 
emissions 

Question:  Your  critics  charge  that  you  are 
spending  practically  nothing  for  research 
into  pollution  control  despite  the  fact  that 
power  plants  contribute  a  great  deal  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  In  the  nation's  at- 
mosphere and  no  proven  means  to  control 
it  exists.  Do  you  think  your  efforts  In  this 
direction  are  adequate? 

Answer:  The  electric  utility  Industry  has 
never  been  called  upon  for  the  design  of  such 
equipment.  But  we  have  supported  the  efforts 
of  companies  like  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse  which  manufacture  generating 
equipment  and  do  research  into  pollution 
control. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  work 
In  thi.s  field  and  we  will  be  taking  a  bigger 
and  bigger  role  In  it.  Our  new  oil  burmiig 
plant  at  Eddystone  will  have  devices  for 
sulfur  removal — we  hope  they  work.  It's  a 
tough  thing  to  accomplish.  You  have  to  make 
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sure  new  processes  for  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion don't  Increase  water  pollution. 

Actually  nobody  has  really  analyzed 
whether  sulfur  dioxide  is  very  harmful.  In 
fact  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  did  some 
tests  with  monkeys  and  found  they  did  bet- 
ter with  some  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  air  than 
without  It. 

More  work  needs  to  be  done  on  this  Instead 
of  simply  setting  arbitrary  standards  to  con- 
trol emissions. 

Question:  Will  the  wider  use  of  nuclear 
power  plants  reduce  the  consumption  of  fos- 
sil fuels  below  present  levels? 

Answer:  I  believe  it  will. 

Question:  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all 
nuclear  power  plants  projected  for  construc- 
tion by  the  year  2000  are  built,  they  will  need 
half  the  natural  water  runoff  of  the  United 
States  for  cooling.  Do  you  see  this  as  a 
problem? 

Answer:  I  haven't  seen  that  figure.  But 
water  will  be  one  of  the  major  restraints 
if  we  continue  to  build  evaporative  cooling 
towers.  Nuclear  plants  are  proliferating  faster 
than  we  expected  10  years  ago. 

One  solution  with  a  good  bit  of  promise 
Is  dry  cooling  towers  and  they  should  become 
economically  feasible  in  a  few  years.  Dry 
cooling  will  have  Its  place. 

Another  good  possibility  is  a  hybrid  tower 
that  will  operate  as  a  dry  tower  during  the 
winter  and  as  an  evaporative  tower  during 
the  summer. 

Question :  The  towers  you  plan  for  Limerick 
will  evaporate  35  to  40  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  Will  this  be  a  burden  to  the 
atmosphere  or  the  rest  of  the  environment? 

Answer :  No.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  water 
but  we  have  estimated  It  Is  the  amount 
evaporated  naturally  on  an  average  day  from 
ten  square  miles  of  cornfield.  That's  a  space 
approximately  equal  to  the  paved  areas 
around  Pottstown. 

Question:  Then  tD  sum  up  you  don't  agree 
with  the  New  York  City  report  that  doubling 
your  power  outpu',  will  irreparably  harm 
the  environment? 

Answer:  In  our  own  case  I  can  safely  say 
that  If  we  double  our  power  output  in  the 
next  decade  it  will  not  Irreparably  harm  the 
environment.  In  fact  the  environment  will 
Improve. 

We  can't  afford  to  Jeopardize  the  public  In 
our  bvislness  and  we  can't  move  our  opera- 
tions elsewhere.  We  have  to  stay  right  here 
and  live  with  what  we  create. 

ON    THE    PROBLEMS    OF   THE    PRESENT 

Question:  What  do  you  see  as  the  biggest 
problems  facing  PE  during  the  near  future? 

Answer:  We're  up  against  a  rapid  Increase 
in  power  demand  for  air  conditioning  and 
we're  desperately  trying  to  meet  this  growth. 
Air  conditioning  has  grown  much  faster  than 
expected.  But  I  think  we're  succeeding.  We 
met  the  load  today  without  much  i>roblem. 
(It  was  95  degrees  and  humid  outside.) 

As  far  as  economic  problems  are  concerned, 
we're  facing  a  tremendous  rise  In  fuel  costs 
and  Interest  rates.  Half  of  our  operating  cost 
Is  fuel.  In  the  past  year  or  so  this  cost  has 
about  doubled  from  30  cents  to  59  cents  per 
million  B.T.U.  (a  measure  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  fuel  Nuclear  fuels,  by  comparison, 
cost  18  cents  per  million  BTU.) 

The  rising  cost  of  oil  Is  a  result  of  new 
regulations  requiring  low  sulfur  fuel,  and 
low  sulfur  oil  Is  m  short  supply.  Coel  has 
gone  up  partly  because  of  new  mining  regula- 
tions that  have  shut  down  marginal  operators 
and  increased  the  costs  of  the  big  operators. 

Mine  wages  have  gone  up  too.  It's  hard  to 
find  people  to  work  In  the  mines — It's  not  the 
most  attractive  kind  of  thing  to  do. 

Interest  rates  are  another  problem.  Half 
of  our  funds  to  build  Limerick  (which  could 
cost  $1  billion  or  more)  come  from  borrowed 
money  which  costs  us  7  to  9  i>er  cent  Interest 
now.  We  used  to  get  it  for  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Question :  Some  Investigators  claim  most  of 
the  coal  reserves  In  this  country  are  owned 
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by  "competing"  oil  companies  and  that  high 
prices  are  the  results  of  artificially  created 
shortages  designed  to  drive  up  prices. 

Answer:  I  honestly  don't  believe  price  man- 
agement Is  behind  fuel  prices. 

REXEASE    RADIOACTIvrrY 

Researchers  have  found  that  coal-bumlng 
power  plants  release  more  radioactivity  from 
naturally  radioactive  elements  in  their  smoke 
and  soot  than  Is  emitted  routinely  by  most 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  Price-Andehson  Act:    A  Guarantee  or 
Giveaway? 

Last  May  Mike  Gravel,  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Introduced  a  bUl  to  repeal  major  por- 
tions of  the  Price- Anderson  Act  of  1967, 

The  Price-Anderson  Act  provides  federal 
liability  insurance  for  damage  from  radiation 
accidents  at  privately  owned  nuclear  power 
plants — coverage  up  to  a  maximum  of  $660 
million  for  each  plant. 

In  a  public  statement  that  accompanied 
his  bUl  to  cancel  federal  insurance  on  nuclear 
power  plants.  Sen.  Gravel  said,  "I  believe 
anyone  who  uses  nuclear  material  should 
accept  the  financial  liability  for  damage  with 
which  that  nuclear  activity  may  cause  to  the 
public. 

"My  belief  Is  based  on  the  simple  observa- 
tion that,  in  our  economic  system,  public 
liability  Is  the  principal  restraint  on  reckless 
activity." 

"I  fundamentally  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Price-Anderson  Act,"  be  continued, 
"which  'In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  energy  Industry  .  .  .'  " 
stipulates  that  "the  United  States  may  make 
funds  available  for  a  portion  oT  the  damages 
suffered  by  the  public  from  nuclear  inci- 
dents, and  may  limit  the  liabUlty  of  those 
persons  liable  for  such  losses." 

Many  critics  of  nuclear  power  cheered  Sen. 
Gravel's  bill. 

"Repeal  Price- Anderson"  has  been  one  of 
their  rallying  cries  for  several  years. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

As  far  as  the  opposition  is  concerned,  the 
act  is  an  official  acknowledgement  that 
nuclear  accidents  can  happen. 

Worse,  it  allows  utilities  to  buUd  nuclear 
power  plants  without  responsibility  for  the 
possible  consequences,  despite  the  fact  that 
private  Insurance  companies  will  not  carry 
full  coverage. 

And  still  further,  the  act  limits  the  total 
liability  for  an  accident  to  a  stim  which 
might  not  cover  the  damages. 

The  opposition  bases  this  last  claim  on  a 
report  written  by  scientists  at  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  In  1957  at  the  request 
of  Congress  which  estimated  the  maximum 
theoretical  damage  from  a  reactor  accident. 

The  worst  result  the  report  came  up  with — 
for  a  1957  size  reactor — was  3.500  deaths^ 
45.000  Injured  and  property  damage  amount- 
ing to  t7  billion. 

This  report,  often  quoted  by  nuclear  critics, 
was  labeled  WASH-740  and  until  relatively 
recently  was  classified  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  same  critics  say  that  the  bill  was  nec- 
essary because  private  Insurance  companies 
refused  to  Insure  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
the  utilities  refused  to  buy  them  unless  they 
were  relieved  of  liability  for  accidents. 

If  nuclear  plants  are  really  so  safe,  said  Sen. 
Gravel,  let  the  utilities  "put  their  money 
where  their  mouths  are." 

The  power  companies  and  the  AEC.  for 
their  parts,  point  to  all  the  fuss  over  Price- 
Anderson  as  a  prime  example  of  the  distor- 
tion, misinterpretation  and  misuse  of  facts 
they  say  is  behind  much  of  the  opposition  to 
nuclear  power. 

J.  L.  Everett,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Oo.,  likens  the  purpose  of  Prloe- 
Anderson  to  that  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corp. 
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The  PDIC  was  Mt  up  following  the  Oreat 
DepresAlon  to  roassure  depositors  that  the 
govemmect  stood  iMhlnd  the  new  banking 
systeoi.  It  guarantees  depoelta  of  up  to 
915,000  m  the  nation's  banks. 

"Thait  guarantee  today  runs  Into  billions 
of  dollars,"  says  PE.  Should  all  banks  fall 
the  govemoient  would  be  liable  for  all  this 
money.  Even  though  the  risk  of  this  Is  van- 
lohln^ly  small,  the  FDIC  Is  considered  es- 
sential to  assure  the  public  that  the  gov- 
ernment Btanda  behind  the  banking  system." 
The  Price-Anderson  Act  serves  esseotlally 
the  same  purpose,  Its  defenders  say. 

"It  demonstrated  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  utility  Industry  that  the  government 
had  confidence  In  nuclear  power  and  would 
take  all  necessary  steps,  Including  regula- 
tion, to  assure  safety  and  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic." says  PE. 

"It  Is  highly  Improbable  that  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident could  occur  that  would  create  a  major 
liability  under  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

Private  Insurance  companies  did  not  re- 
fuse to  provide  coverage  to  nuclear  reactors. 
In  1967  no  data  of  any  kind  was  available  to 
indicate  what  the  statistical  financial  risks 
might  be,  but  Insurance  companies  did  agree 
to  put  up  $60  million  In  coverage  for  each 
reactor. 

This  coverage  was  to  be  used  first  If 
needed,  then  the  government  Insurance. 

Gradually  private  coverage  has  increased 
to  (62  million  per  reactor,  and  will  be  $100 
million  within  a  few  yetirs. 

Meanwhile  both  the  government  and  pri- 
vate Insurance  firms  have  reduced  premiums 
paid  by  utilities  for  coverage. 

Defenders  of  the  Industry  also  claim  that 
the  maximum  theoretical  dtunage  estlmatee 
In  the  Brookhaven  Report  were  vastly  exag- 
gerated, even  for  today's  huge  reactors. 

Thomas  Oerusky,  EMrector  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Office  of  Radiological  Health,  was  a 
member  of  the  Brookhaven  staff  In  1967 
when  the  report  was  written. 

As  he  describes  the  study.  It  was  based  on 
"entirely  theoretical"  assumptions. 

The  scientists  who  wrote  It  were  Instructed 
to  assume  that  by  unspecified  means,  all  the 
radioactive  gases,  half  the  volatile  compounds 
and  half  the  solid  fuel  materials  inside  the 
reactor  were  somehow  released  to  the  atmos- 
phere In  aerosol  form. 

When  the  report  was  updated  In  1965,  they 
were  Instructed  to  use  the  same  assumptions, 
despite  the  fact  that  exi)erlment8  had  by 
then  shown  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
solid  radioactive  materials  would  be  released 
even  if  by  some  Inconceivable  catastrophe  a 
reactor  wens  broken  open  like  an  egg,  Oerusky 
says 

The  writers  of  the  report  chaffed  under 
these  "unrealistic"  standards.  Oerusky  has 
no  explanation  for  why  they  were  Imposed 
except  that  Washington  officials  apparently 
wanted  to  know  the  worst  that  could  happen, 
no  Ifs,  ands  or  huts. 

The  AEC  complains  that  all  these  limita- 
tions of  the  Brookhaven  Report  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  It  carefully.  The 
fact  that  It  has  been  so  often  misread  and 
misinterpreted,  in  its  opinion,  illustrates  the 
reasons  for  the  AEC's  much-crltlclzed  hesi- 
tancy to  release  some  kinds  of  Information. 
Should  Price-Anderson  be  repealed? 
Everett  says  his  company  hasn't  given  It 
much  thought. 

"But  we  could  get  along  without  It,"  he 
said. 

CooLiNo  Towra  Watzr  To  Travkl  36  Miles 
Makeup  water  for  Limerick's  cooling  towers 
will  come  36  miles  from  the  Delaware  River 
at  Point  Pleasant.  It  will  be  pumped  through 
an  8-mlle  pipeline  to  the  east  branch  of 
Perkiomen  Creek  and  flow  downstream  In  the 
open  for  20  miles. 

Where  the  creek  crosses  PE's  right-of-way 
for  its  500,000  volt  transmission  lines,  the 
water  will  be  pumped  into  a  36-lnch  pipeline 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

onoe  again  for  the  final   8-mlle  leg  of   the 
Journey  to  Limerick  along  the  right-of-way. 

CONDENSKX    COOUNO 

Cooling  water  for  Limerick's  steam  con- 
densers will  be  circulated  between  the 
condensers  and  the  two  cooling  towers 
through  steel  pipes  9  feet  In  diameter  at  a 
rate  of  900,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Limerick  Ecology  Action — 10  Reasons  Why 
Arsa  Group  Opposes  Nl'clear  Plant 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  Is  Limerick 
Ecology  Action's  official  statement  of  opposi- 
tion to  Limerick  Nuclear  Power  Station.) 

We  the  membership  of  Limerick  Ecology 
Action  believe  we  are  obligated  to  oppose 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Lime- 
rick nuclear  power  plant  proposed  for  this 
area. 

Our  Judgment  Is  ba.sed  on  the  following: 

1.  We  feel  that  the  evaporation  of  36  mil- 
lion gallons  of  heated  vapor  per  day  into  the 
atmosphere  may  adversely  affect  climate, 
vegetation  and  animal  life  In  the  area. 

2.  The  ability  to  transport,  reprocess  and 
store  radioactive  wastes  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated as  being  safe  to  life  and  property. 

3.  We  cannot  condone  the  logic  which  ad- 
vocates siting  reactors  the  sisse  of  Limerick 
(2,200  megawatts  totali  In  a  heavily  popu- 
lated area  when  there  has  been  no  previous 
operating  experience  with  reactors  this  size 
We  further  submit  that  the  risk  we  would 
be  expected  to  tolerate  Is  an  indignity  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  have  to 
endure. 

4.  Until  the  scientific  community  acknowl- 
edges a  safe  threshold  of  radiation  to  the 
human  body  and  other  forms  of  life — taking 
Into  consideration  the  concentration  factor 
and  the  possible  contamination  of  the  food 
chain — no  citizen  should  be  subjected  to 
constant  and  delitierate  low  level  emissions  of 
radiation  from  nuclear  power  plants,  let 
alone  run  the  risk  of  overexposure  because 
of  the  all  too  frequent  malfunctions  experi- 
enced by  existing  plants. 

5  Studies  by  Dr.  John  Oofman  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Tamplln  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Llvermore  Laboratory  In  Califor- 
nia and  by  Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  among  others,  sug- 
gest a  link  between  atomic  power  plant 
emissions  and  Increased  rates  of  cancer,  leu- 
kemia, lung  disease.  Infant  mortality  and 
genetic  defects  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of 
such  plants.  Until  these  studies  can  be  dis- 
proved a  moratorium  should  be  declared  on 
the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
During  this  time  an  Independently  financed 
study  should  be  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  and  the  advis- 
ability of  continuing  with  further  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  such  plants. 

6.  We  maintain  that  with  the  current 
state  of  technology  other  means  of  power 
can  be  developed  and  employed  without  en- 
dangering the  environment  and  present  and 
future  generations.  A  few  alternatives  may 
be  fusion  power,  solar  pKJwer,  geothermal. 
natural  gas  or  the  conversion  of  ooal  (coal 
Is  still  one  of  Pennsylvania's  leading  indus- 
tries)   Into  a  pollution-free  gaseous  form. 

7.  The  supply  of  uranium  is  limited  and  la 
expected  to  expire  by  the  year  2000.  There  is 
enough  fossil  fuel  to  last  for  several  hundred 
years  and.  since  uranium  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly scarce,  utility  companies  will  have 
to  turn  to  the  more  dangerous  breeder  reac- 
tor In  order  to  continue  with  the  nucle&r 
program  (The  breeder  reactor  has  as  a  by- 
product Plutonium  and  is  capable  of  an  un- 
controlled reaction  able  to  damage  and 
permanently  contaminate  a  wide  area.) 

8.  Since  uranium  Is  becoming  scarce  and 
more  expensive,  the  turn  to  nuclear  power 
will  not  keep  utility  prices  down.  To  the 
contrary,  the  price  of  the  fuel  and  the  high 
cost  of  construction  of  atomic  plants  will 
necessitate  further  increases  in  utility  rates. 
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9.  The  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  Is  gov- 
ernment Insurance  p>ald  for  by  taxpayer's 
money,  pays  only  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident.  The  util- 
ity companies  are  not  liable  at  all. 

10.  The  utility  companies  receive  their 
money  from  the  public.  In  effect,  then  the 
public  Is  expected  to  pay  for  costly  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  atomic  power  plants  and 
bear  the  full  burden,  both  physically  and 
economically.  In  event  of  a  disaster. 

cotjple's  indifterknce  to  plant  qmows  to 
Fierce  Opposition 

Prom  Stuart  and  Nora  Natof's  comfortable 
farmhouse  on  Llnfield  Road  in  Limerick 
Township  the  huge  steel  towers  that  carry 
high  voltage  lines  majestically  toward  the 
Schuylkill  loom  prominently  on  the  horizon. 

Just  a  mile  away  where  the  lines  meet  the 
river,  work  has  begun  on  Limerick  Nuclear 
Power  Station. 

The  Natofs  don't  want  to  live  that  close 
to  a  nuclear  power  plant.  If  and  when 
Limerick  begins  to  run  in  1975  as  scheduled, 
they  probably  will  move  away. 

But  Nora  and  Stuart  Natof  are  convinced 
the  plant  will  never  operate. 

■Wltliln  two  years  Congress  will  have 
halted  the  nuclear  power  program  in  this 
country,"  Natof.  a  mechanical  engineer  In  the 
research  department  of  Union  Camp  Corps., 
declares. 

But  the  Natofs  also  believe  the  nuclear  tide 
will  not  be  turned  in  the  committee  rooms 
of  Capitol  Hill  unless  the  public  realizes  the 
dangers  that  lie,  as  they  have  come  to  see 
It,  not  only  in  nuclear  p>ower  but  In  our 
national  creed  that  ■'science  is  God  and 
growth  Is  good." 

0ROtn»  FOUNDED 

During  the  past  year  the  Natofs  and  other 
members  of  Limerick  Ecology  Action,  a  citi- 
zens group  they  founded,  have  circulated 
petitions,  passed  out  brochures  in  shopping 
centers,  sponsored  public  debates  between 
scientists  for  and  against  nuclear  power  and 
testified  before  leg^islatlve  committees  of  both 
t'le  state  and  federal  governments. 

Meanwhile,  Limerick  Ecology  Action  (LEA) 
has  Joined  the  Environmental  Coalition  on 
Nuclear  Power,  a  Philadelphia-based  organi- 
zation of  30  environmental  groups  across 
eastern  Pennsylvania  claiming  a  total  mem- 
bership of  11,000. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Natof's  passion- 
ate opposition  to  the  nation's  nuclear  power 
program  grew  out  of  an  Initial  feeling  of 
relative  Indifference  toward  the  Limerick 
project. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  first 
announced  in  October  1969  It  would  build  a 
nuclear  power  plant  at  Limerick,  the  Natofs, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  the  neighboring 
public,  felt   no  particular  alarm. 

They  knew  next  to  nothing  about  nuclear 
power  but  assumed  It  must  be  all  right. 

The  announcement  served  mostly  to  end 
local  speculation  about  mysterlovis  sales  of 
large  tracts  of  land  along  the  river  which 
had  been  going  on  for  several  y^ars  through 
a  real  estate  agent. 

At  first  we  had  no  real  feeling  one  way 
or  the  other,"  says  Mrs.  Natof.  "We  were 
Interested  b\it  didn't  know  where  to  get 
more  Information  " 

DEBATE 

Their  first  chance  to  learn  more  came  the 
following  summer  when  the  Environmental. 
Coalition  on  Nuclear  Power  sponsored  a  de- 
bate at  Fellowship  Farm  between  a  PE  engi- 
neer and  a  professor  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity opposed  to  nuclear  power. 

"Most  of  the  debate  lulled  me  to  sleep." 
Mrs.  Natof  remembers.  "But  the  question  and 
answer  period  afterward  left  me  with  more 
questions  than  answers. 

"As  an  engineer  my  husband  was  inter- 
ested In  the  design  of  the  plant  and  I  think 
he  was  satisfied  with  answers  on  that  point 
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at  the  time.  But  Mr.  Allen  from  PE  said  h* 
didn't  know  much  about  the  radioactive 
waste  disposal  problem  or  the  effects  of  low- 
level  radiation  released  from  the  plant — he 
told  us  the  utility  simply  abides  by  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  standards  as  far  as  be&lth 
hazards  are  concerned. 

The  first  "real  crack"  in  the  Natof's  con- 
fidence in  the  utility  and  the  government 
came,  Ironically,  several  weeks  later  when 
they  visited  PE's  public  Information  trailer 
while  It  was  peu-ked  at  the  Royersford  A&P. 

The  elaborate  traveling  exhibit  called  "Nu- 
clear Power — the  Key  to  Your  Future"  Is 
supposed  to  tell  the  public  about  "the  con- 
structive, beneficial  and  peaceful  uses  of  en- 
ergy liberated  from  the  atom." 

Inside  was  a  map  of  the  Limerick  site, 
displays  of  colored  lights  showing  how  nu- 
clear power  plants  work  and  a  scale  model  of 
the  Limerick  plant. 

CAREFUL  LOOK 

When  you  pushed  a  button  above  the 
model  a  taped  commentary  began  to  play. 
Introduced  by  a  surge  of  violins. 

"We  took  a  careful  look  at  the  exhibit," 
says  Natof.  "There  was  no  mention  anywhere 
of  any  pollution;  no  mention  of  the  radio- 
active gases  emitted  from  the  plant,  no 
mention  of  waste  disposal  problems. 

"They  didn't  even  show  plumes  of  vapor 
coming  out  of  the  cooling  towers." 

From  their  experience  In  the  trailer  and 
after  discussions  with  executives  of  the  elec- 
tric compeuiy,  the  Natofs  became  convinced 
PE  is  anxious  to  avoid  public  airing  of  such 
problems. 

"The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.  seemjs  to  be  that  these  things 
should  not  be  discussed  In  the  public  forum, 
that  the  public  can't  understand  them,  that 
these  matters  are  very  technical,  that  PE 
knows  what  it's  doing  and  should  be  let 
alone,"  saJd  Mrs.  Natof. 

Nevertheless  the  company  reacted  quickly 
when  the  Natofs  wrote  and  asked  questions. 
R.  A.  Mulford.  project  supervisor  for  Limerick, 
and  Robert  Log^ue.  the  company's  chief  nu- 
clear engineer,  were  dispatched  to  the  Natof 
house  to  spend  an  evening  talking  in  person. 

But  the  Natofs  still  were  far  from  satisfied. 

The  PE  men  had  to  refer  many  of  their 
questions  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Natofs  were  not  convinced  by  "blan- 
ket statements"  that  evaporating  35  million 
gallons  of  water  a  day  from  the  cooling 
towers  would  have  no  effect  on  the  local 
environment. 

So  they  decided  to  organize  Limerick  Ecol- 
ogy Action,  a  citizens  group  determined  to 
bring  about  "full  public  dlscloevire  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  hazards  of  the  nuclear  power 
program." 

HEADQUARTERS 

LEA'S  headquarters  Is  the  Natof's  living 
room,  where  hundreds  of  documents  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oocnmlaslon  and  environ- 
mentalists across  the  countrj-  compete  for 
space  with  two  children,  two  dogs,  a  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  antiques  and  some  startling 
chairs  made  by  Mrs.  Natof's  grandfather. 

Nora  Natof  Is  the  granddaughter  of  Prank 
Lloyd  Wright.  She  never  volunteers  that  In- 
formation, but  his  ghost  lingers  in  the  Ori- 
ental heirlooms  and  furniture,  and  In  her  In- 
tense blue  eyee  and  unabashed  ■wUllngness  to 
say  what  she  thinks. 

Her  husband  If  anything  is  even  more  out- 
spoken and  confident  of  the  outcome  of  his 
battle  with  the  giants. 

His  big  weakness,  he  admits,  Ls  his  hope- 
less fascination  with  machines.  An  Inveterate 
tlnkerer.  Natof  spends  much  of  his  spare 
time  In  his  shop  behind  the  house  making 
everjrthing  from  remote  controlled  airplanes 
to  camper  attachment«  for  his  station  wagon. 

But  Natof  thinks  his  love  of  things  me- 
chanical helps  him  understand  what  he  be- 
lieves Is  the  blind  and  dangerous  love  of 
nuclear  engineers  for  their  reactors. 
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During  the  past  year  the  doubts  that  Ini- 
tiated the  Natofs'  opposition  have  grown 
Into  strong  convictions. 

They  and  their  colleagues  have  been  con- 
vinced by  their  research  that  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  grown  too  fast  to  assure  the  kind 
of  near-perfect  reliability  public  safety 
demands. 

Even  If  there  are  no  accidents,  the  mem- 
bers of  Limerick  Ecology  Action  feel  PE  has 
not  proved  the  environmental  Impact  of  Lim- 
erick Power  Station  will  be  as  small  as 
claimed. 

They  are  further  convinced  that  powerful 
factions  within  Congress  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  so  anxious  to  push 
the  'ievelopment  of  commerlclal  nuclear  pow- 
er that  many  of  the  hazards  and  uncertain- 
ties are  deliberately  concealed  from  the 
public. 

BATTLE   PUSHED 

The  Limerick  group  pushed  forward  Its 
battle  against  the  power  plant  on  several 
fronts. 

The  members  began  collecting  signatures 
on  a  petition  drawn  up  by  local  Attorney 
Henry  Markofsky,  a  member  of  LEA,  calling 
for  an  Independent  government  study  of  the 
need  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  petition  also  asked  for  study  "of  the 
effects  that  nuclear  radiation  In  any  amount 
will  have  on  the  children,  both  born  and  un- 
born, and  adults  living  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
operation,  as  well  as  thermal  effects  on  the 
environment  and  other  ecological  factors" 
with  recommendations  of  priorities,  safe- 
guards and  controls. 

Finally  the  petition  requested  a  govern- 
ment-imposed moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  nuclear  power  plants  for  at  least 
five  years  until  the  Independent  studies  are 
made. 

In  the  past  year  LEA  has  obtained  nearly 
4.000  signatures  from  area  residents  to  this 
petition. 

The  Natofs  and  Dr.  Harry  Blanchard,  head 
of  the  science  program  at  Kimberton  Farms 
School  and  one  of  LEA's  most  effective 
spokesmen,  have  taken  their  message  to 
church  groups  and  civic  organizations  with 
talks  accompanied  by  charts  and  diagrams. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
Coalition  for  Nuclear  Power  they  also  have 
gone  to  the  powers  that  be  In  Harrlsburg  and 
Washington,  testifying  before  Sen.  Edwin 
G.  HoU's  nuclear  investigative  committee  and 
others. 

Dr  Blanchard,  a  chemist  who  worked  as  an 
executive  research  engineer  for  the  General 
Electric  Co.  before  turning  to  teaching,  testi- 
fied before  the  U.S.  Congress  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  recently  against  efforts 
to  "streamline"  reactor  licensing  procedures 
by  reducing  opportunities  currently  afforded 
for  citizen  Intervention. 

Last  January  LEA  sponsored  a  public 
debate  at  Spring-Ford  Junior  High  School 
between  Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass.  a  physicist 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Llnnemann.  a  radiologist  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Stemglass  believes  routine  radioactive 
emissions  from  nuclear  power  plants 
dramatically  Increase  infant  death  rates  in 
surrounding  counties — a  theory  that  has 
made  him  famous. 

Dr.  Llnnemann  was  brought  In  by  EPE  to 
refute  his  claims. 

The  debate  was  something  of  a  disaster  for 
the  electric  Company,  as  even  PE  ruefully  ad- 
mits. Company  representatives  arrived  to  find 
the  small  auditorium  packed  to  the  seams 
with  suspicious  citizens  fully  prepared  to  dis- 
count the  soothing  assurances  of  big  business 
and  distinctly  sympathetic  to  Dr.  Stemglass. 
the  underdog. 

The  electric  company  didn't  help  matters 
any  by  prefacing  its  presentation  with  a 
standard  and  rather  boring  speech  about  all- 
eleotrlc  living  and  the  good  life. 
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The  company  was  caught  fiat-foot«d  when 
Dr.  Stemglass  presented  graphs  purporting 
to  show  that  Infant  death  rates  rose  50  per 
cent  near  PE's  small  reactor  at  Pe€M;b  Bot- 
tom— a  surprise  announcement  PE  was  not 
specifically  prepared  to  refute. 

In  som«  desperation  Dr.  Llnnemann 
{Minted  out  to  the  audience  t&at  not  a  single 
qualified  scientist  In  the  United  State* 
believes  Dr.  Stemglass  Is  right — not  even 
other  severe  critics  of  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. 

The  debate  ended  with  loud  dxai^es  of 
"personal  attack"  echoing  i>ack  and  forth 
across  the  stage. 

AMBUSHED 

"We  were  ambtished,"  commented  the 
president  of  PE  several  months  later.  He 
wasn't  there  himself,  but  like  ereyone  else  In 
the  company  he's  heard  about  It. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  his  case,  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr,  Stemglass  In  Royersford,  the  reac- 
tion of  the  audience  and  PE's  display  of 
naivete  seemed  to  bring  into  focus  the  widen- 
ing national  war  between  friends  and  foes  of 
nuclear  power. 

For  Indeed  the  fight  Is  not  limited  to  Lim- 
erick nor  did  It  begin  there. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  announce- 
meixts  of  plans  for  nuclear  power  plants  us- 
ually have  resulted,  after  an  initial  period  of 
bewilderment  and  apathy,  in  the  formation 
of  citizens  groups  and  protest  organizations 
In  the  affected  areas. 

But  in  the  early  days  these  groups  rarely 
were  well  organized  or  very  sophisticated 
about  the  technological  problems,  and  ap- 
plications for  construction  licenses  often 
went  unchallenged  in  local  public  hearings 
required  by  the  AEC. 


Gradually,  that  has  changed.  Respected 
and  well-financed  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club  began  to  enter  the  lists  to  do  battle  with 
large  utilities  and  scored  one  decisive  success 
in  California  when  their  opposition  stopped 
construction  of  an  atomic  plant  on  top  of  an 
earthquake  fault. 

At  the  same  time  public  attitudes  toward 
environmental  problems  started  to  char,e« 
fast  as  the  pollution  problem  came  to  the 
fore.  Some  also  t>egan  to  question  publicly 
the  cherished  American  belief  In  the  virtues 
of  unlimited  growth  in  the  consumption  of 
goods — a  form  of  "progress"  closely  tied  to  the 
power  Industry — and  perhaps  most  Important 
of  all,  the  man  on  the  street's  taK:lt  trust  in 
the  integrity  of  government  and  the  scien- 
tific establishment  began  to  erode  away. 

This  trust  has  been  shaken  deeply  m  the 
past  few  years  by  the  sudden  public  awaken- 
ing to  the  disastrous  effects  of  DDT.  for 
example,  or  the  disclosure  that  cyclamato 
might  produce  cancer,  or  the  tragic  careless- 
ness that  led  to  birth  of  babies  deformed  by 
thalidomide. 

In  the  political  sphere,  a  disastrous  war 
and  the  recent  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  has  done  nothing  to  shore  up  the 
people's  confidence  In  the  competence  of 
the  federal  government. 

ADD  FUEL 

All  these  things  add  fuel  to  the  fire  when 
environmentalists  claim  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  trying  to  cover  up  the  truth 
about  Its  highly  touted  "peaceful  atoms" 

This  distrust  Is  Intensified  as  the  public 
begins  to  see  scientists  from  many  fields 
banding  together  to  act  as  watchdogs  on  the 
very  technologies  they  helped  to  create. 

As  early  as  1962  a  group  of  10.000  scientists 
across  the  nation  signed  a  letter  calling  lor 
an  end  to  atmospheric  bomb  testing,  point- 
ing out  that  fallout  levels  were  rising  alarm- 
ingly. 

More  recently  the  AEC  has  come  under 
fire  from  a  few  of  Its  own  employes.  Physi- 
cists John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamplln  have 
published  such  books  as  "Population  Control 
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through  Nuclear  Pollution"  and  "Polaoned 
Power"  which  argue  that  current  radiation 
exposure  standards  for  the  public  could  allow 
tens  of  thousands  of  cancer  and  genetic 
deaths  each  year  If  public  exposure  reached 
the  maximums  allowed. 

Other  ABC  scientists  strongly  disagree,  but 
Drs.  Gofman  and  TampUn  remain  on  the 
ABC  payroll. 

And  Just  this  summer  the  anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead,  president  of  the  Scientist's 
Institute  for  Public  Information,  flled  suit 
In  federal  court  against  the  AEC  demanding 
that  alternatives  to  its  fa«tbreeder  reactor 
program  be  offered  before  proceeding. 

Some  observers  see  this  phenomenon  as 
I>art  of  a  profound  revolution  of  the  national 
spirit  that  began  In  the  last  decade  with  the 
flower  children  and  grew  to  Influence  all 
American  art  and  culture. 

The  fear  that  technology  has  become  a 
self-controlling  force,  an  artificial  monster 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  E>r.  Franken- 
stein, seems  to  be  plaguing  even  the  tech- 
nologists themselves. 

"Arrogant  technologists"  Dr.  Blanchard 
calls  those  who  persist  In  the  belief  that 
growth  must  continue  at  all  costs.  Which 
may  provide  some  clue  as  to  why  he  left  the 
research  division  of  Oeneral  Heetrlc  to  be- 
come a  teacher. 

"I  got  tired  of  covering  up  for  the  orga- 
nization," he  explains  simply. 

Ironically.  OE  Is  one  of  the  two  largeet 
manufacturers  of  nuclear  reactors  and  an- 
other of  the  area's  most  dedicated  opponents 
of  nuclear  power  is  former  employe  of  that 
corporation. 

Douglas  Baker,  Norrlstown,  has  been  work- 
ing full  time  for  nearly  a  year — without 
pay — as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Environ- 
mental Coalition  on  Nuclear  Power. 

Baker.  31.  who  recently  became  a  father 
for  the  first  time,  has  been  living  on  savings 
accumulated  during  Baker's  eight  years  as  a 
systems  analyst  and  aerospace  engineer  for 
GE  though  he  hopes  to  start  earning  a  small 
Income  soon  with  a  glass  recycling  project. 

The  young,  soft-spoken  engineer  {>erhaps 
typifies  a  new  breed  of  antl-establlshment 
technologist  emerging  slowly  from  the  ranks 
of  the  engineering  professions 

He  grew  up  In  a  small  Pennsylvania  town 
and  went  on  to  Penn  State  to  earn  a  degree 
In  aerospace  engineering.  Then  he  Joined  OE 
and  spent  three  years  In  an  advanced  engi- 
neering training  program.  As  a  systems  ana- 
lyst for  the  company  he  worked  In  the  mls- 
sUe-space  vehicle  division,  the  large  steam 
turbine  division,  in  military  electronics  and 
spent  a  ye,ir  In  California  with  GE's  techni- 
cal-military planning  operation  working  on 
the  Antt-Balllstlc  Missile  syartem. 

DISn.LUSIOKED 

But  In  1969,  his  growing  disillusionment 
with  the  corporation  and  his  work  led  him 
to  "drop  out"  and  enter  Drexel  University 
where  he  earned  a  master's  degree  In  En- 
vironmental Engineering  Since  last  year  he 
has  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  battle 
against  pollution  and  uncontrolled  techno- 
logical growth 

"I  think  a  lot  of  the  people  I  worked  with 
at  GE  would  have  liked  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  they  were  tied  down  with  families  and 
property."  he  says. 

Despite  his  unprep>o8lng  manner.  Baker  has 
proven  an  able  organizer  and  a  formidable 
witness  for  his  cause. 

Recently,  at  a  hearing  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Utility  Commission  on  a  request 
by  PE  for  a  rate  Increase,  Baker  testified  why 
he  believes  nuclear  po^wer  Is  a  poor  Invest- 
ment for  the  rate-payers  to  have  to  support 

On  cross-examination  PE's  experienced 
leg^al  staff — which  In  the  past  has  tripped  up 
many  an  Ill-prepared  nuclear  opponent — 
seemed  to  have  met  Its  match  In  Baker. 

Bvery  question  they  raised  about  his  posi- 
tion was  met  with  a  torrent  oif  words  and 
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data  that  suggested  Baker  was  better  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  than  they  were. 

But  the  real  showdown  should  come  this 
fall  or  winter  when  the  AEO  finally  holds 
public  hearings  In  Norrlstown  or  Pottstown 
an  the  construction  of  the  Limerick  plant. 

Public  hearings  are  required  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  before  a  conunerdal  re- 
actor oonstructlon  permit  can  be  Issued — 
though  more  and  more  delays  from  citizen 
Intervention  at  these  hearings  have  prompted 
the  ASC  and  the  utilities  to  ask  that  they 
be  eliminated. 

The  Natofs,  Baker,  the  LEA  and  ECNP 
win  be  there — with  a  lawyer.  And  they  have 
plenty  of  questions  to  ask. 
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Radiation,  thx  Enkmt  of  Lut,  Mttst  bk 
Contained 

The  controversy  over  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  Is  hard  to  understand  without  some 
grasp  of  the  nature  of  radiation  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  living  things. 

In  general,  radiation  Is  an  enemy  of  life. 
Radiation  In  Its  various  forms  can  penetrate 
and  disrupt  the  complex  chemistry  of  living 
cells,  killing  them,  mysteriously  triggering 
cancer,  working  changes  In  the  genes  or  Inter- 
fering In  other  ways  with  the  intricate  proc- 
esses of  life. 

A  large  nuclear  reactor  generates  hundreds 
of  tons  of  Intensely  radioactive  materials, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  deadliest  and 
most  persistent  poisons  known. 

What  if  they  get  out?  critics  ask.  Can  radio- 
active wastes  be  disposed  safely?  Are  the  con- 
trolled amounts  of  radioactive  matter 
released  from  nuclear  Installations  really  no 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  public? 

ALTER    MOLXCX7LCS 

The  word  "radiation"  Is  applied  to  a  variety 
of  familiar  things — heat,  for  Instance,  which 
may  come  from  a  "radiator"  or  light,  which 
Is  emitted  by  something  that's  "radiant." 

But  radiation  In  the  more  specific  sense 
refers  to  Ionizing  radiation  powerful  enough 
to  penetrate  and  alter  the  molecules  In  cells. 

Ionizing  radiation  Includes  gamma  rays, 
emitted  by  some  radioactive  atoms,  and  X- 
rays.  Both  gamma  rays  and  X-rays,  like  light 
and  radiant  heat,  are  electromagnetic  waves. 

The  term  also  includes  fast-moving  parti- 
cles smaller  than  atoms  which  can  damage 
living  cells.  Among  these  are  alpha  ray  and 
beta  rays  emitted  from  radioactive  atoms 

These  forms  of  radiation  must  be  distin- 
guished for  some  purposes  because  some  are 
more  powerful  than  others. 

Alpha  rays,  for  Instance,  are  relatively  large, 
slow-moving  particles  that  can  be  stopped  by 
the  skin  or  a  few  sheets  of  paper. 

Beta  rays  are  stronger — these  particles  can 
b  stopped  by  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  or  a  few 
feet  of  air. 

PBNXTKATE    STORY 

X-rays,  as  everyone  knows,  can  penetrate 
the  human  body  completely  and  gamma  rays 
can  go   through  several   feet  of  concrete 

The  radioactive  atoms  Inside  a  reactor  emit 
alpha,  beta  and  gamma  rays  In  vast  quanti- 
ties. But  radioactivity  also  Is  found  In  nature 
In  tiny  amounts. 

In  fact  all  living  things  including  man 
evolved  in  a  bath  of  weak  radiation.  It  pours 
over  us  from  the  sun  and  Is  emitted  by  a 
few  naturally  radioactive  elements  dispersed 
In  rocks,  water.  soL,  the  air  and  even  our 
own  bodies. 

X-RATS    DISCOVXRCD 

We  are  exposed  to  faint  radiation  from 
these  sources  every  second  of  our  lives.  Scien- 
tists call  It  "background"  radiation.  They 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  find  out  IT  back- 
ground radiation  has  any  significant  elTecta 
on  living  things  but  If  It  does  the  effects  are 
too  alight  to  b«  measured  ea«Uy. 

In  fact  no  one  knew  such  radiation  existed 
until  about  the  turn  of  the  centiiry  when 
William    Roentgen    discovered    X-rays    and 


Henri  Becquerrel  found  that  radiation  is 
emitted  naturally  by  scene  minerals. 

These  discoveries  led  rapidly  to  the  artifi- 
cial production  of  radiation  far  more  intense 
than  any  found  in  nature.  At  this  point  the 
problem  of  over  exposure  first  arose. 

But  scientists  were  slow  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers. Hundreds  of  researchers,  unaware  of 
the  risks  they  were  taking,  died  premature 
deaths  for  from  over  exposure  to  high  energy 
radiation. 

Marie  Curie  and  her  daughter  died  from 
prolonged  contact  with  rays  from  radium; 
early  medical  radiologists  died,  on  the  aver- 
age, five  years  earlier  than  other  doctors. 

During  the  IQSOs  at  least  40  women  em- 
ployed as  radium  watch-dial  painters  died 
from  radlatton-related  diseases  because  they 
wet  their  paint-brushes  on  their  tongues. 

OENEXAL    TONIC 

Early  discoveries  about  the  dangers  of  radi- 
ation were  slow  to  penetrate  to  the  medical 
profession  before  World  War  II.  The  fact 
that  radiation  can  cause  genetic  mutations 
was  discovered  in  the  early  1920s,  but  no 
warnings  about  genetic  elTects  appeared  In 
textbooks  on  the  medical  use  of  X-rays  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

In  those  days  radium  was  considered  a 
general  tonic  by  many  doctors  and  X-rays 
were  used  to  treat  everything  from  tumors 
to  acne.  The  medical  profession  was  slow  to 
adopt  precise  methods  of  measuring  X-ray 
doses,  a  fact  that  makes  serious  radiation 
burns  common. 

The  public  first  became  acutely  aware  ol 
the  dangers  of  radiation  after  the  detonation 
of  the  atomic  bomb  In  Hiroshima  and  the 
cold  war  period  that  followed. 

At  this  point  the  biological  effects  of  radi- 
ation became  a  strategic  question  which 
helped  funnel  huge  sums  of  money  into  re- 
search programs.  The  military  had  to  know 
how  effective  atomic  bombs  would  be  in 
killing  people  and  when  the  Soviet  Union 
got  the  bomb,  how  much  damage  they  could 
do  to  us. 

Also  In  question  was  the  safety  of  lx)mb 
testing  programs  in  submarines  and  ships 
and  the  safety  of  the  nuclear  power  program. 

The  study  of  the  biological  effects  of  radia- 
tion also  promised  to  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  the  nature  of  life  Itself. 

MAJOR    UTORT 

Thus  began  one  of  the  major  scientific  ef- 
forts since  the  war.  In  the  past  10  years  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies around  the  world  spent  more  than  fl 
billion  on  research  Into  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion in  Its  many  forms  on  living  things. 

Many  mysteries  remain.  Radiation  affects 
the  most  fundamental  life  processes  which 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  understand. 

But  radiation  biologists  still  say  that 
radiation  hazards  have  been  adequately 
investigated. 

"We  are  not  groping  with  the  unknown  or 
mysterious  to  the  extent  that  one  might 
gather  from  the  public  clamor  and  from  the 
multiplication  of  safety  factors  In  radiation 
standards,"  said  3.  Newell  Stannard.  presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Physics  Society. 

SIlCALL,    DOSES 

Most  biologists  say  radiation  is  by  far  the 
best  understood  environmental  hazard. 
Enough  Is  known,  they  say,  to  allow  radia- 
tion standards  for  the  public  to  be  set  with 
confidence. 

But  some  aren't  so  sur«. 

They  worry  that  the  long-range  effects  of 
small  doaee  of  radiation  accumulated  over 
periods  of  yean  might  b«  greater  than  ex- 
pected. 

They  worry  even  more  about  the  immense 
complexity  of  the  pathways  by  which  radio- 
active contamination  moves  Into  the  en- 
vironment and  the  difficulty  of  predicting 
bow  much  of  it  vrlll  find  its  way  into  living 
things. 
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"1  view  the  bxirgeonlng  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry with  great  deal  of  anxiety,"  says  Dr. 
Arthur  TampUn,  an  outspoken  radiation 
physicist  ait  the  AE  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  study 
that  takes  Into  account  t>oth  physical  and 
biological  concentrating  mechanisms." 

Radiation  exposures  can  be  dlscusaed  in 
terms  of  doses.  To  simplify  things  a  little, 
blologriats  aonwtimee  ignore  the  distinction 
between  alpha,  beta,  gamma  and  X-rays  and 
talk  about  "rads." 

A  rad  Is  a  unit  doee  of  radiation  energy 
absorbed  by  a  gram  of  tissue  regardless  of 
the  type  or  source. 

A  "mllUrad"  is  1/1000  rad. 

The  average  Pottetown  resident  receives  a 
doee  of  about  100  milllrads,  or  .1  rad,  each 
year  from  the  sun,  air.  the  walls  of  his  house 
and  so  forth. 

HIOHXX  ALTHDUXa 

The  dose  Increases  slightly  at  higher  alti- 
tudes because  the  thinner  air  provides  less 
shielding  against  radiation  from  the  sun.  In 
Isolated  areas  of  Brazil  and  India,  high  con- 
centrations of  radioactive  salts  in  the  rocks 
and  soil  bring  the  annual  background  doee 
as  high  as  10,000  milllrads. 

The  Pottstown  background  dose  of  100 
milllrads  can  be  doubled  by  a  chest  X-ray — 
another  100  milllrads. 

In  treating  a  cancerous  tumor,  dosee 
almost  great  enough  to  kill  the  patient  may 
be  given  because  the  radiologist  feels  the 
risk  is  worthwhile  if  the  dose  might  kill  the 
cancer. 

The  lethal  doee  for  humans,  as  determined 
from  studies  of  X-ray  patients  and  survivors 
of  the  Hiroshima  blast,  is  about  600  rads 
(500,000  milllrads). 

This  dose  will  kill  60  per  cent  of  any 
group  of  adults  within  90  days.  But  larger 
doses  may  be  survived  if  absorbed  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

A  man  who  suddenly  absorbs  600  rads  de- 
velops acute  radiation  sickness.  After  12 
hours  he  begins  to  feel  nauseated  and  tired. 
But  this  passes  after  a  day  or  so  and  he  feels 
all  right  for  several  weeks,  though  many  of 
his  blood  cells  are  dying. 

BECOMES    SERIOUS 

Finally  the  damage  to  his  blood  becomes 
serious.  The  victim  may  die  of  hemorrhage, 
anemia  or  infection  encourage  by  his  low 
resistance. 

But  if  these  dangers  pass,  he  may  recover 
completely  and  live  out  a  normal  life. 

A  sudden  whole-body  dose  of  much  more 
than  1.000  rads  is  always  fatal  and  a  really 
Intense  burst  of  100.000  rads  or  more  can  kill 
Instantly  by  destroying  the  cells  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

An  exposure  to  the  eyes  of  several  hundred 
rads  can  induce  cataracts;  a  similar  dose  to 
the  genitals  can  cause  temporary  or  perma- 
nent sterility. 

Mutations  producing  birth  defects  in  fu- 
ture generations  probably  can  brought  about 
by  any  amount  of  radiation,  though  the  prob- 
ability of  such  damage  Increases  with  the 
dose. 

Studies  of  Hiroshima  victims  and  thou- 
sands of  patients  who  received  rather  high 
doses  of  radiation  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
radiation  can  Induce  leukemia  and  other 
cancers. 

One  measure  more  or  leas  accepted  is  that 
a  doee  of  200  rads  triples  an  Individual's 
chances  of  contracting  leukemia  within  10 
years. 

In  sum.  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the 
effects  of  high-level  radiation  delivered  in 
sudden  doees  because  they  produce  obvious 
and  often  Inunediate  effects  such  as  radiation 
sickness,  burns,  sterility,  premature  aging  or 
a  quick  death,  and  occasionally  cancer  or 
genetic  mutations. 

LITTI-E    KNOWN 

But  much  less  is  known  for  certain  about 
what  happens  to  large  groups  of  people  ex- 
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posed  to  small  amounts  of  radiation  over  long 
jjerlods  of  time. 

This  is  the  kind  of  exposure  one  gets  from 
nuclear  plants  (in  normal  operation),  from 
minor  fallout,  routine  X-rays  and  back- 
ground. 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  tliat  doses  In 
the  range  of  natural  background  levels  are 
essentially  harmlefls,  and  even  doees  of  60 
rads  produce  such  slight  effects  that  they  are 
very  hard  to  measure  directly. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  these  effects 
are  never  serious. 

It  was  estimated  using  pessimistic  assump- 
tions, for  instance  that  for  each  rad  received 
by  every  memt>er  of  a  group  of  1  million  peo- 
ple, one  extra  case  of  leukemia  might  occur 
per  year. 

Leukemia  is  a  serious  disease — tisually 
fatal.  But  since  70  cases  usually  appear  any- 
way each  year  in  a  group  of  a  million  people, 
it  Is  necu-ly  Impossible  to  determine  even  with 
sophisticated  statistical  methods  whether 
very  small  doses  of  radiation  really  have  af- 
fected the  incidence  of  leukemia. 

The  estimate  given  was  derived  from 
studies  of  the  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  ex- 
plosion and  of  X-ray  therapy  patients  who 
received  high  doses  of  radiation. 

By  studying  to  what  extent  high  doses  in- 
crease the  occiurence  of  leukemia  and  assum- 
ing that  low  doses  cause  Increases  in  the 
same  proportions,  the  possible  effects  of  low 
doses  can  be  calculated. 

Actually,  many  scientists  believe  that  a 
"threshold"  does  exists  below  which  no  real 
damage  is  caused  (except  for  occasional 
genetic  mutations ) .  But  lack  of  proof,  they 
assume  to  be  on  the  safe  side  that  no  thresh- 
old exists  and  that  any  amount  of  radia- 
tion exposure  can  be  harmful. 

One  scientist.  Dr.  Karl  Morgan  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  estimated  on 
this  assumption  that  natural  background 
radiation  is  responsible  for  12,000  cancer 
deaths  each  year  In  the  U.S. — several  per  cent 
of  the  total  cancer  deaths. 

But  most  biologists  believe  doses  on  the 
order  of  background  level  are  not  harmful. 
In  fact,  studies  on  mice  indicate  that  steady 
exposure  to  radiation  at  10  to  30  times  back- 
ground level  Increases  their  life  spans. 

Another  fact  to  consider  is  that  a  human 
Infant  in  the  womb,  especially  during  the 
first  three  months  after  conception,  \s  many 
times  more  sensitive  to  radiation  than  an 
adult. 

CEix  Divmx 

At  this  stage  in  life  the  cells  of  the  body 
are  dividing  and  reproducing  at  tremendous 
rates  and  this  is  when  cells  are  most  vul- 
nerable to  radiation  damage. 

An  embryo  or  fetus  exposed  to  mild  X-ray 
doses  during  the  first  three  months  of  preg- 
nancy (when  the  pregnancy  often  isn't 
known)  can  Increase  several  times  the  child's 
chances  of  contracting  leukemia,  not  to  men- 
tion other  cancers. 

This  is  an  Important  factor  In  determining 
radiation  exposure  limits  for  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

How  do  these  facts  affect  those  who  live 
near  nuclear  power  plants? 

Only  an  "Incredible"  accident  that  released 
considerable  quantities  of  the  radioactive 
matter  Inside  a  reactor  could  expose  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  doses  high  enough  to 
kill  or  cause  any  immediately  detectable 
effects. 

J.  L.  Everett,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  has  said  It  "unrealistic"  to  think 
there  is  any  significant  chance  such  an  acci- 
dent could  occur  at  Limerick. 

But,  as  we've  mentioned,  the  plant  will 
routinely  release  tiny  quantities  of  radioac- 
tive gas  and  liquid.  New  types  of  emission 
control  systems  should  make  these  releases 
too  small  to  be  detected  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  the  plant,  and  the  maximum  possible 
dose  to  any  member  of  the  public  has  been 
estimated  at  .006  milllrads  per  year — far  leas 
than  the  dose  from  a  radium  dial  watch. 
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If  these  levels  can  be  maintained  area  resi- 
dents will  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  broad  grounds  for  controversy  on  other 
aspects  of  the  question  remain.  The  legal 
limits  set  on  public  radiation  exposure  from 
nuclear  Installations  are  far  higher  than  the 
releases  actually  predicted  to  occur.  Many 
critics  feel  the  standards  are  far  from  "safe." 

Despite  the  rule  that  pubUc  exposure 
should  be  kept  "as  low  as  practicable,"  thue 
are  no  guarantees  that  Limerick  would  be 
shut  down  if  it  began  emitting  far  higher 
levels  of  radioactivity  than  are  predicted  now 
as  long  as  the  emissions  were  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  government. 

In  the  past,  other  reactors  wwt  permitted 
to  release  thousands  of  times  more  radioac- 
tive gas  and  liquid  that  Limerick  is  expected 
to  emit  simply  because  it  was  considered  too 
expensive  to  keep  them  in,  and  the  Atcxnlc 
Energy  Commission  believes  any  emission 
within  the  limits  set  pose  no  threat  to  the 
public. 

Radiologist  Ponders  Long  Rangx  Oenxtic 
Eftect 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Winter  is  a  radiologist  at  Potts- 
town Memorial  Medical  Center.  He  has  been 
Involved  in  radiology  since  1948,  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  at  the  local  libepltal. 

As  a  radiologist.  Dr.  Winter -4e  "ooncerned 
with  the  effects  the  new  Limerick  nuclear 
plant  will  have  on  the  Pottstown  area  and 
discusses  the  Limerick  project  and  his  own 
work  with  radiation. 

According  to  Dr.  Winter,  the  biological 
effects  of  radiation  in  general,  such  as  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  cell  structure  and 
animals,  is  understood  quite  well. 

This  he  said  Is  because  animals  have  been 
exposed  in  the  laboratories. 

"From  these  studies  we  know  that  the 
general  biological  effects  of  low-level  radia- 
tion exjxjsure  are  understood  and  proven 
safe." 

"But  the  thing  that  scientists  dont  under- 
stand is  the  long  range  genetic  effects,"  he 
said.  "What  will  be  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation?  ' 

The  only  statistics  on  human  population. 
Winter  said,  are  the  results  of  mass  exposure 
from  those  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

From  laboratory  tests,  scientists  believe 
they  can  correlate  between  animals  and 
humans  and  predict  what  the  biological 
effects  will  be. 

"But  the  genetic  effects  are  much  more 
difficult  to  control  and  won't  be  known  for 
some  time."  he  said. 

As  far  as  the  Limerick  nuclear  plant  is 
concerned.  Winter  said  he  has  no  reason  to 
feel  that  the  government  hasn't  lieen  frank 
with  the  public  about  the  hazards  of 
radiation 

"I  believe  It  will  try  to  keep  the  public 
fully  Informed  because  of  the  caliber  of  men 
working  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion." he  said. 

"I  don't  think  the  government  is  out  to 
get  the  people.  If  I  were  living  in  some  for- 
eign country  I  might  be  more  suspicious, 
but  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  protected. 
After  all,  look  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  how  far  it  carries  some  of  their 
legislation  for  our  protection. 

Because  of  the  dwindling  reserves  of  oil 
and  other  sources  of  energy.  Winter  said  we 
are  going  to  have  to  accept  energy  from 
atomic  sources  despite  potential  hazards. 

"Up  to  now.  I  feel  that  there  isn't  enough 
proof  that  small  levels  of  radiations  are 
harmful."  he  said,  "and  the  added  benefits 
from  getting  energy  from  atomic  souroea 
would  far  outweigh  any  possible  barm  that 
might  occur." 

Winter  said  he  feels  that  the  medical  use 
of  radiation  is  a  far  more  serious  problem 
than  emissions  from  nuclear  power  plants. 

"The  medical  use  of  the  x-ray  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  contributing  to  the 
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high  quality  of  me<Ucal  care  in  the  present 
day,"  Winter  said,  "but  certain  abuses  have 
sprung  up." 

In  the  United  States  It  has  become  so 
necessary  to  z-ray  a  patient  In  a  possible  legal 
situation  that  there  Is  an  over  use  of  medical 
radiation. 

According  to  Winter,  Insurance  companies 
insist  that  x-rays  be  taken  of  any  Injury 
because  If  there  Is  a  medical  claim  they  must 
know  about  it. 

"If  the  x-ray  Is  not  taken,  there  is  the 
fear  of  being  sued  or  being  accused  of  ne- 
glecting the  p«tlent,"  Winter  added. 

Several  other  doctors  agreed  that  they 
would  order  far  fewer  x-rayi  if  there  was 
not  the  fear  of  legal  reprisal. 

Winter  said  a  number  of  the  above  men- 
tioned tests  for  Injuries  is  negative  which 
adds  to  the  excessive  use  of  the  x-ray  ma- 
chines. But  at  the  same  time  he  asked,  "what 
is  the  substitute.  What  can  be  done  to  avoid 
using  x-rays?" 

He  stressed  that  X-rays  are  not  given  in- 
discriminately, but  "far  too  many  are  taken." 

"As  far  as  the  value  of  medical  X-rays  for 
curing  and  treating  patients,  its  value  Is  very 
high  and  plays  an  Important  part  In  the 
medical  field. 

"We  wouldn't  cure  nearly  the  number  of 
patients  we  do  without  X-ray,"  he  added. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  radiologists  re- 
ceive a  lifetime  dose  of  200  rads  from  their 
work,  hundreds  of  times  more  than  other 
people  get  from  all  sources. 

Winter,  who  was  an  assistant  professor  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
and  a  member  of  the  radiology  staff  at  the 
Outhrie  Clinic  prior  to  coming  to  Pottstown, 
agreed  with  these  figures ,  but  did  not  seem 
too  concerned. 

"Radiologists  have  learned  to  protect  them- 
selves from  too  much  exposure  and  because 
Of  this,  specific  illnesses  from  overexposure 
have  been  prevented." 

Winters  was  referring  to  leukemia,  which 
used  to  appear  more  often  among  radiologists 
than  other  physicians. 

"There  Is  some  feeling  that  a  few  months 
or  even  years  of  life  shortening  may  occur 
to  radiologists,  but  the  average  lifespan 
measures  up  agreeably  well  with  other 
physicians,"  he  noted. 

Winter  said  he  chose  to  be  a  radiologist,  it's 
his  job  and  he  is  aware  of  the  effects  and 
dangers  of  radiation.  "I  do  however,  feel  that 
the  contribution  I  make  in  my  specialty  far 
outweighs  any  minimal  harmful  effects  that 
might  occur  to  me." 
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come  the  Miami  of  the  north  with  a  little 
Ingenuity. 
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Can  Wastt  Heat  Creatt  Tropical  Resobt? 

Isn't  there  some  way  to  use  the  fantastic 
amount.-!  of  heat  wasted  In  generating  nuclear 
p>ower?  In  current  plants  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  heat  from  the  reactors  winds  up  In 
rivers,  lakes  or  the  sdr. 

Oettlng  rid  of  the  heat  Is  a  problem  any- 
way. That's  what  Limerick's  cooling  towers 
will  be  for. 

The  problem  with  using  It  Is  that  the  waste 
heat  Is  "low  grade."  That  means  there's  lots 
of  It  but  at  low  temperatures — 110  degrees 
In  water. 

A  town  In  Scandinavia  uses  the  waste  heat 
from  a  local  reactor  to  heat  Its  homes.  But 
that's  not  practical  unless  ordinary  heating 
Is  expensive  and  the  houses  are  close  by. 

Some  visionaries  have  come  up  with  some 
wild  ideas.  If  the  heated  water  were  piped  l>e- 
neath  fields,  for  example,  you  might  be  able 
to  grow  crops  all  year  round  or  even  create 
a  tropical  environment. 

Or  how  about  starting  a  hot  springs  health 
resort?  Limerick's  giant  condensers  will  pro- 
duce enough  heated  water  to  supply  several 
million  people  a  day  with  warm  baths. 

How  about  a  heated  lake  for  swimming, 
water  skiing  and  sailing  all  year  round? 
Stocked  with  tropical  fish,  maybe. 

It's  something  of  Limerick  businessmen 
to  think  about.  The  little  village  could  be- 
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Before  use,  uranium  fuel  for  a  reactor  is 
not  very  radioactive  and  can  be  handled 
without  shielding.  But  after  fissioning  In 
a  reactor,  the  fragments  of  split  uranium 
atoms  are  unstable  and  make  the  fuel  mate- 
rial Intensely  radioactive. 

'EirKKai  Caisis  Looms — Envibonicknt  Pattno 
rOR  POWKS,  BXTT  MOKX  Enxkct  Is  Nkkdkd 
Now 

"Power  is  too  cheap!"  the  witness  for  the 
Environmental  Coalition  on  Nuclear  Power 
finally  blurted  out. 

Laughter  biirst  from  the  corner  of  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  hearing  room 
where  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  representa- 
tives were  sitting.  The  faces  of  half  a  dozen 
PE  men  lit  up  with  gleetul  smirlts. 

Even  the  examiner  In  charge  roused  him- 
self from  his  heavy-lidded  torpor  behind  his 
high  bench  and  looked  around. 

"Power  is  too  cheap."  repeated  the  wit- 
ness, DouglEks  Baker,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
testifying  in  opposition  to  the  $100  million 
rate  increase  PE  is  asking  for. 

Spurred  by  the  laughter,  Baker  talked 
faster. 

The  consumer  pays  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cost  of  power,  he  said.  The  rest  is  paid  by  the 
environment.  Generating  electricity  pollutes 
the  air,  poisons  waterways  and  is  rapidly 
using  up  the  world's  fuel  sources. 

Only  by  letting  the  environment  bear  so 
much  of  the  burden  can  electricity  be  sold 
cheaply,  he  said.  Utilities  got  by  for  years 
without  paying  for  expensive  antl-poUutlon 
equipment  or  for  research  Into  pollution 
control  and  better  ways  to  generate  power. 

Rates  should  be  raised,  he  insisted,  not  to 
get  money  to  build  more  and  more  power 
plants,  but  to  stop  the  fouling  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  slow  down  the  suicidal  Increase 
In  power  gobbling  by  American  consumers 
and  Industry. 

The  stenographer  wrote  It  all  down.  The 
examiner  seemed  to  relapse  Into  his  trance 
while  the  PE  men  listened  once  again 
impassively. 

They  were  not  particularly  disturbed  by 
Baker's  blast  against  their  company.  They 
were  convinced  he  was  wrong  and  reasonably 
sure  from  long  experience  that  the  PUC 
would  see  things  their  way. 

Still,  Baker  was  pleased.  So  was  Lawrence 
Sager,  a  Pottstown  attorney  who  represented 
the  coalition  at  the  hearings. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
PUC  Sager  had  succeeded  In  getting  permis- 
sion for  an  environmental  group  to  Intervene 
and  present  testimony  on  environmental 
matters  in  a  "rate  case." 

If  the  confrontation  was  only  preliminary 
sparring,  still  it  marked  the  first  time  a  group 
has  been  allowed  to  go  on  record  before  the 
PUC  In  opposition  to  the  one  of  the  biwic 
creeds  of  our  industrialized  society — that  the 
unlimited  expansion  of  manufacturing  and 
power  consumption  Is  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  economy  healthy. 

The  local  skirmish  was  a  sign  of  the  widen- 
ing national  war  between  conservatlotiists 
determined  to  save  mankind  from  ultimate 
destruction  and  energy  enthusiasts  who  In- 
sist that  electricity  is  the  key  to  the  future — 
a  battle  that  sometimes  seems  touched  with 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  crusades. 

There  is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  this  con- 
flict partly  because  of  the  natlonsJ  "energy- 
crisis,"  as  observers  have  tagged  the  press- 
ing shortage  of  p>ower  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  demand  for  electricity  has  been  rising 
astronomically.  Consvmiptlon  doubled  dur- 
ing the  1B60S  and  most  utilities  expect — and 
hope — power  consumption  will  double  again 
in  this  decade. 


The  phenomenal  growth  in  the  use  of  air 
conditioning  and  the  advent  of  "all-electric 
living"  as  well  aa  the  spectacular  industrial 
growth  of  the  '60s  caught  many  utilities  un- 
prepared despite  the  fact  thai  they  promoted 
it  th«nsrtves. 

Blackouts  and  brownouts  became  a  oon- 
stant  threat  during  summer  heatwaves  as 
peak  power  loads  occasionally  soared  beyond 
generating  capacity. 

As  far  as  the  utilities  are  concerned  th« 
probleoa  they  face  is  simply  to  meet  the  de- 
mand— Just   as  In  any  other  business. 

The  electric  companies  have  pressed  hard 
to  build  more  and  more  power  stations,  an 
effort  in  which  Limerick  Nuclear  Power  plant 
Is  only  a  small  part. 

During  the  1980e  they  built  as  much  new 
generating  capacity  as  had  been  Installed 
since  the  birth  of  electric  power.  In  the  next 
10  years  the  electric  Industry,  like  a  budding 
amoeba,  will  completely  reproduce  Itself  once 
more. 

Big  business  and  most  government  officials 
see  this  trend  as  a  sign  of  our  fundamentally 
healthy  economy.  Cheap  electricity  Is  the 
Ufeblood  of  Industrial  civilization  and  the 
source  of  mcuiy  of  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences most  of  us  enjoy  in  our  private 
Uvee. 

Unlimited  supplies  of  cheap  power  are  the 
key  to  prosperity,  high  employment  and  the 
continuing  improvement  in  our  material 
standard  of  living,  according  to  traditional 
economic  thinking. 

But  the  environmentalists  are  pointing 
frantically  to  the  dark  side  of  this  picture. 

Some  say  that  industrialized  man  has  so 
far  overstepp>ed  the  limits  of  nature  that  he 
already  is  doomed,  while  others  believe  we 
can  save  ourselves  only  by  radically  rearrang- 
ing our  habits  and  thinking  about  man,  his 
world,  and  "progress." 

They  are  appalled  by  the  fact  that  man- 
kind has  consumed  more  energy  in  the  past 
30  years  than  In  all  previous  history  before 
1940.  and  that  we  will  use  far  more  during 
the  next  30  years. 

The  United  States  currently  consumes  a 
third  of  the  world's  power  output,  though 
we  represent  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
p)eople. 

More  gas,  oil,  coal  and  nuclear  power  are 
used  In  this  country  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  West  Germany  and  Japan 
combined. 

And  our  rate  of  power  consumption  Is  ris- 
ing far  faster  than  the  population. 

This  fantastic  gluttony  for  power  to  run 
our  television  sets,  electric  can  openers, 
heaters,  humidifiers,  factories,  trains,  lights — 
has  been  taking  an  even  greater  toll  on  the 
environment. 

Electric  power  plants  contribute  half  the 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  In  this  country's  at- 
mosphere. They  pour  vast  quantities  of  heat 
into  natural  waterways  and  lakes,  upsetting 
their  delicate  natural  llfecycles. 

They  blacken  the  landscape  and  cities  with 
soot  and  fly  ash. 

Power  plants  consume  coal,  oil  and  gas 
at  incredible  rates,  by  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  a  year,  fed  almost  continuously 
by  railroad  tankers  and  boxcars 

Supplying  fuel  to  these  monstrous  instal- 
lations ravages  wilderness  areas  with  strip 
mines,  oils  the  oceans  and  Is  ever  more 
rapidly  depleting  the  world's  limited  supply 
of  fossil  fuels. 

The  plants  need  fresh  water  in  such  huge 
quantities  for  cooling  that  the  New  York  City 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
has  estimated  they  will  need  half  the  daily 
natural  water  runoff  of  the  United  States 
by  the  year  1990. 

The  same  agency  in  a  recent  study  said 
the  projected  growth  of  power  output  will 
begin  to  cause  widespread  deaths  In  popu- 
lated areas  from  air  pollution  within  a  dec- 
ade unless  measures  are  taken  to  curb  growth 
and  clean  up  plant  emissions. 
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"Government  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  decrease  overall  demand  for  energy  in 
general  and  electricity  in  particular,  as  well 
as  to  ensure  that  essential  needs  are  supplied 
with  the  least  possible  harm  to  public  health 
and  the  environment,"  the  study  recom- 
mended. 

"If  permitted  to  continue  unchecked,  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  expand  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity will  Inevitably  result  in  Irreparable 
damage  to  public  health  and  environment, 
and  in  crisis-rationing  of  power." 

The  environmentalists  are  especially  bit- 
ter about  the  Indifference  the  utilities 
showed  toward  these  problems  until  the 
government  began  to  crack  down. 

No  proven  method  of  removing  all  sulfxjr 
dioxide  from  generating  plant  smoke  has 
been  demonstrated  yet,  but  even  today  the 
utlllties»  including  giant  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric, spend  virtually  nothing  on  research 
Into  the  problem.  Nor  did  they  make  much 
efTort  to  find  out  how  much  damage  they 
were  doing  and  bring  the  problem  to  society's 
attention. 

Now  the  utilities,  and  increasingly  the 
public — feel  themselves  caught  In  a  vise 
pressing  from  both  sides. 

Prom  one  side  comes  the  economic  pres- 
sure to  generate  more  and  more  electricity  to 
satisfy  the  Insatiable  appetites  of  consumers 
and  industry. 

From  the  other  side  the  government, 
prodded  by  swelling  public  concern  for  the 
ecosphere.  Is  piling  on  restraints  and  regula- 
tions that  make  expansion  more  difficult  and 
costly  than  ever  before. 

The  utilities  are  only  the  focal  points  of 
these  pressures.  T'helr  dilemma  Is  really  a 
dilemma  facing  our  entire  society.  Can  we 
afford  to  continue  in  o\ir  traditional  belief 
that  growth  without  limit  Is  possible?  Are 
we  nearlng  the  end  of  our  economic  horizons 
on  earth? 

If  so,  how  must  society  change? 

Different  groups  offer  different  answers  to 
these  questions — even  among  environmen- 
talists. 

Radicals  in  the  environmental  movement 
insist  we  must  change  our  most  basic  atti- 
tudes toward  life  If  we  are  to  survive.  We 
must  cease  to  think  of  better  living  In  terms 
of  wealth  and  material  goods.  We  must  slow 
our  rate  of  consumption.  The  population 
must  be  controlled  Technology  must  be 
rlpldly  policed. 

Man,  they  say,  must  learn  to  accept  his 
restricted  niche  In  the  delicate  balance  of  life 
on  the  skin  of  the  earth. 

Traditionalists  see  this  approach  to  the 
problem  as  "sudden  hysteria." 

In  practical  terms,  they  say.  these  goals 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  total 
abolition  of  free  enterprise  and  rigid  control 
of  all  human  production  by  a  dictatorial 
government 

Such  thinking  Is  "alarmist"  anyway,  they 
say.  because  things  are  not  so  serious  as 
they  may  seem.  All  we  have  to  do  is  put 
technology  to  work  more  intelligently  and 
responsibly. 

A  few  decades  of  research,  they  predict, 
will  give  us  electricity  from  nuclear  fusion, 
fueled  endlessly  and  cheaply  by  the  oceans, 
generating  no  pollution. 

Meanwhile  fossil  fueled  plants  can  be 
cleaned  up.  they  insist,  and  clean  nuclear 
power  can  take  over  much  of  the  load. 

Even  as  PE  doubles  its  power  output  dur- 
ing the  19708.  according  to  Its  president, 
"the  envlromnent   will   Improve." 

The  urgency,  as  the  energy  enthusiasts  see 
it.  lies  In  the  need  to  produce  more  power 
to  keep  things  going  and  growing. 

If  we  fall,  the  poor  will  get  poorer  and  the 
economy  will  sag. 

An  Arizona  utility  even  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  statement  complaining  that  a 
"no-growth"  economy  would  be  against  hu- 
man nature. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  truth  of  the  problem  probably  lies 
somewhere  between  these  extremes  of 
philosophy  on  a  wide  middle  ground  where 
more  practical  suggestions  are  being  made  by 
both  sides. 

Prodded  by  environmentalists,  the  utilities 
are  burning  low  sulfur  fuels,  cutting  back 
advertising  for  new  ways  to  use  electricity, 
and  are  slowly  beginning  to  take  second 
looks  at  their  environmental  and  long-range 
growth  policies. 

The  environmentalists  have  suggested  a 
surtax  on  power  to  finance  research  Into 
Cleaner  fuels  and  better  antl-poUutlon  de- 
vices. Many  have  advocated  new  rate  struc- 
tures that  would  make  big  users  of  power 
pay  more — instead  of  the  present  system 
whereby  Industry  pays  less  for  power  the 
more  It  uses. 

Meanwhile  the  federal  government  this 
year  began  to  take  coordinated  action  to  fit 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic Into  the  environmental  glove. 

In  June,  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress 
a  message  on  "supply  of  Energy  and  Clean 
Air,"  the  first  comprehensive  statement  on 
energy  policy  to  be  Issued  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive. 

He  called  for  the  formulation  of  a  wide- 
ranging  national  energy  policy  designed  to 
deal  with  energy  needs  and  problems  In  a 
systematic  way. 

He  also  announced  a  program  to  Insure 
"a  sufficient  supply  of  clean  energy  to  sus- 
tain healthy  economic  growth  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  national  life." 

To  encourage  research  he  announced : 

— A  program  to  operate  a  commercial  fast 
breeder  reactor  that  breeds  more  fuel  than 
It  burns  by  1980. 

— Accelerated  research  Into  converting  coal 
into  clean  gas. 

— More  research  Into  fusion,  magnetog- 
hydrodynamlcs  and  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  underground. 

To  Increase  the  fossil  fuel  supply  he  said  he 
would  open  federal  lands  for  exploration  and 
leasing  to  oil  companies. 

He  also  promised  measures  to  help  make 
the  public  use  of  pov/er  more  efficient,  na- 
tional planning  of  power  plant  sites  and 
power  lines  and  Incentives  to  help  industry 
cut  down  on  sulfur  oxide  emissions. 

The  utilities  greeted  the  president's  mes- 
sage with  acclaim,  feeling  that  their  needs 
and  problems  finally  had  been  recognized  at 
the  highest  levels. 

But  many  environmentalists  were  out- 
raged. 

They  saw  the  message  a.s  a  boost  to  the 
power  industry  with  only  a  token  bow  to  the 
needs  of  the  environment. 

Opponents  of  nucle€U"  power  were  especially 
upset  by  the  big  push  toward  faster  breeder 
reactors,  which  they  regard  as  even  more 
dangerous  than  ordinary  flsslon  reactors. 

Conservationists  envisioned  the  last  pre- 
serves of  virgin  wilderness  In  federally-owned 
territory  being  handed  over  the  oil  and  gas 
interests  to  be  raped  for  private  profit. 

Still.  mo8t  envlroiunentaUsts  were  glad  to 
see  the  federal  government  begin  to  show 
interest  in  centralized  planning  and  control 
of  energy  production. 

What  they  would  like  to  see  now  Is  a  wll- 
llngneee  at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
to  consider  a  deliberate  slowdown  In  our 
growth-b€iBed  economy. 

Critics  of  the  slow-growth  philosophy  ac- 
cuse environmentalists  of  igncxlng  the  real 
needs  of  the  poorer  segments  of  our  society. 

An  economic  recession  designed  to  help  the 
environment  would  hit  the  poorest  workers 
first  and  hardest,  and  probably  would  deny 
them  the  chance  to  acqtilre  the  oomforts 
the  rest  of  us  already  have,  tbey  say. 

"This  much  is  enough,  let's  stop  here," 
Is  a  slogan  that  middle  and  upper  tnoome 
people  can  adopt  leas  reluctantly  tbjm  tlioee 
who  still  are  working  toward  their  first  air 
conditioner,  private  home  or  car. 
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"It's  hard  to  tell  a  man  who  earns  (1.50 
an  hour  that  all-eleotnc  living  Isn't  desira- 
ble," admits   Nora  Natof,   president  of   the 
Limerick  Ecology  Action. 

Meanwhile,  leaders  of  industry  feel  that  a 
balance  between  our  energy  needs  and  en- 
vironmental limitations  will  be  struck  within 
what  remains  of  the  good  old  free  enterprise 
system  that  helped  them  prosper. 

Government  regulations  will  protect  and 
Improve  the  environment  and  the  consumer 
will  pay  the  cost,  they  feel,  without  the 
need  for  power  rationing. 

Whatever  economic  curbs  are  necessary 
wAl  be  Imposed  automatically  by  the  higher 
costs  of  electricity  and  fuel. 

But  neither  side  denies  that  public  vigi- 
lance and  universal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cornucopia  of  the  earth  is  not  in- 
exhaustible will  be  essential  to  the  continued 
Improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Radiant  Heat  Enehgt 

The  radiant  heat  energy  falling  on  the 
earth  from  the  sun  at  each  moment  equals 
100,000  times  the  total  world's  present  in- 
stalled electric-power  capacity.  Most  of  this 
energy  Is  reflected  back  into  space  directly 
or  through  evaporation  of  water. 

Though  some  see  solar  power  as  the  ulti- 
mate energy  sotu-ce,  few  engineers  believe  It 
is  feasible  "to  collect  the  greatly  diffused 
energy  from  the  sun  for  extensive  use  on 
earth. 

Can     Opponents     Stop     Limerick? — CorrBTS 

Strengthening      Environmental      Coau- 

TioNs  Power  Play 

On  Sept,  9  the  Environmental  Coalition  on 
Nuclear  Power  formally  notified  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  it  wUl  intervene  against  PE's  ^- 
plicatlon  for  a  construction  permit  for  Lime- 
rick Nuclear  Power  Station  during  public 
hearings  this  winter. 

The  group,  of  which  Limerick  Ecology  Ac- 
tion Is  a  member,  hopes  to  persuade  the  AEC 
licensing  board  that  the  proposed  reactors 
will  be  unsafe,  unreliable,  uneconomical  and 
damaging  to  the  environment. 

It  hopes  to  cancel  or  at  least  delay  the  huge 
project,  which  PE  says  It  must  construct  im- 
mediately to  meet  the  power  needs  of  the 
mld-70s. 

MATTER  OF  COURSE 

Such  Interventions  have  become  a  matter 
of  course  at  public  hearings  on  new  nuclear 
power  plants  across  the  country.  So  far.  no 
application  for  a  construction  permit  ever 
has  been  turned  down  by  the  AEC,  but  en- 
vironmentalists have  managed  in  many  cases 
to  delay  construction,  force  tighter  review 
of  safety  and  environmental  standards  and 
even  change  the  standards  themselves. 

Within  the  past  six  months  the  positions 
of  environmental  groups  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  court  rulings  and  new  AEC 
policies. 

Utilities  such  as  PE.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
beginning  to  anticipate  the  opposition.  The 
company  feels  it  has  covered  Its  bets  on 
Limerick  by  designing  an  irreproachable 
plant — except  that  it  may  be  an  eyesore  to 
some,  the  company  admits. 

The  prime  example  is  the  amount  of  radia- 
tion nuclear  plants  are  allowed  to  release 
Into  the  air  and  water. 

Environmentalists  argued  for  years  that  the 
permissible  levels  of  radiation  release  were 
dangerously  high. 

In  fact,  two  AEC  physicists.  Dr.  John  Gof- 
man  and  Dr.  Arthur  Tamplln.  published 
estimates  that  if  the  maximum  permissible 
doses  were  received  by  the  whole  population, 
cancer  deaths  would  increase  by  32,000  a  year. 

REVISED    STANDARDS 

Though  the  AEC  denied  these  figures.  It 
revised   Its  standards  this   year.   New  plants 
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have  to  be  designed  to  release  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  old  limits. 

•'Because  of  the  opposition,  the  AEC  Is 
treading  with  tender  toes  these  days,"  ad- 
mitted R.  A.  Mulford,  project  supervisor  for 
Limerick. 

But  PE  wasn't  fazed  by  the  new  restric- 
tions on  plant  design.  It  reacted  to  the  public 
clamor  even  before  the  AEC  officially  revised 
Its  regulations  by  designing  new  equipment 
Into  the  Limerick  station  that  will  capture 
virtually  all  radio  active  materials  that  escape 
from  Its  two  reactors. 

As  late  as  last  June.  J.  L.  Everett,  president 
of  PE.  said  the  opposition  had  not  caused 
any  significant  delays  In  the  construction 
of  the  plant. 

But  the  environmentalists  won  a  major 
victory  July  33  when  a  federal  court  ruled 
that  AEC  licensing  procedures  made  a  'mock- 
ery" of  the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  (NEPA)  and  ordered  changes. 

The  ruling  could  delay  not  only  Limerick 
but  more  than  60  other  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions   now    under    construction    In    the   U.S. 

The  court  sharply  criticized  the  AEC  for 
Its  failure  to  take  reeponslblUty  for  the 
over-all  environmental  Impact  of  the  nuclear 
plants  It  regulates. 

In  the  past  the  AEC  Insisted  It  had  Juris- 
diction only  over  hazards  related  to  radia- 
tion releases  and  safety.  It  refused  to  con- 
sider testimony  on  other  environmental 
problems  such  as  thermal  pollution  associ- 
ated with  nuclear  power  plants. 

This  policy  was  changed  somewhat — after 
months  of  delay — when  NEPA  was  p>as8ed  by 
Congress. 

NEPA  required  full  consideration  of  all 
environmental  problems  connected  with 
projects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  what  the  court  termed  an  Inadequate 
effort  to  meet  this  provision,  the  AEC  revised 
Its  procedures  to  allow  environmentalists  to 
present  evidence  at  licensing  hearings.  It  also 
required  certification  from  other  state  and 
federal  agencies  that  new  plants  met  the  pro- 
visions of  all  environmental  protection  laws. 

Plants  that  already  had  received  construc- 
tion permits  before  March,  1971.  were  ex- 
empted from  these  rules  In  an  effort  to  get 
them  finished  without  delay. 

MORS    EXPECTED 

But  the  federal  court,  ruling  on  a  peti- 
tion against  Baltimore  Oas  &  Electrlc's 
Calvert  Cliffs  plant  In  Maryland,  said  the 
AEC  had  to  do  more. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  AEC  the  court  said, 
to  study  all  aspects  of  each  plant's  environ- 
mental Impact  and  balance  Its  costs  against 
Its  benefits  before  Issuing  a  license. 

The  AEC  protested  that  It  lacked  the  staff 
and  the  time  to  perform  this  feat  of  research 
and  paperwork  but  decided  last  week  not  to 
appeal  the  decision. 

Not  only  has  It  begun  to  revise  Its  rules 
once  more  to  require  utilities  to  submit  ex- 
tensive environmental  reports,  but  recently 
It  sent  notices  to  33  plants  already  licensed 
to  "show  cause"  why  they  should  not  hav« 
the  permits  revoked. 

Completing  all  the  necessary  reviews  could 
delay  some  plants  a  year  or  more,  according 
to  some  AEC  officials. 

PE  says  It  Is  not  worried  about  passing  the 
environmental  review.  The  major  environ- 
mental problem  with  nuclear  power  plants— 
as  In  the  Calvert  Cliffs  case — has  been  the 
huge  quantities  of  wasted  heat  they  pour 
Into  adjoining  rivers,  lakes  and  basins. 

COOLING   TOWXSS 

Since  the  Limerick  plant  will  use  cooling 
towers  to  dispose  of  waste  heat  Into  the  at- 
mosphere, thermal  pollution  should  not  be  a 
problem. 

But  stlU  It  mtist  go  through  the  review 
process  and  this  could  mean  months  of  de- 
lay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  public  hearings  on  Limerick's  construc- 
tion pwmlt  this  winter  the  EXTNP,  repre- 
sented by  local  Attorney  Lawrence  Sager, 
will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  In  allowing  PE  to 
take  36  million  of  gallons  of  water  a  day 
from  the  Delaware  to  cool  the  Limerick  re- 
act<»a. 

This  Is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
flow  of  the  Delaware,  but  the  group  says  no 
adequate  studies  were  done  to  make  sure 
the  loss  of  water  flow  will  not  allow  the  salt 
water  line  Delaware  Bay  to  creep  closer  to 
PhUadelphla. 

The  ECNP  also  will  question  PE  closely  on 
the  degree  to  which  It  can  guarantee  the 
safety  of  finance  of  the  $725  million  Limerick 
plant. 

•  •  •  its  reactors  from  accidents,  on  the 
problem  of  nuclear  fuel  supplies  In  the  dec- 
ades to  come  and  the  problems  of  radioactive 
waste  disposal. 

But  the  first  skirmishes  between  the  area 
environmental  group  and  PE  already  are 
over. 

ECNP  Intervened  this  summer  In  hearings 
before  the  Public  Utility  Commission  on  a 
request  by  the  electric  company  for  a  $100 
million  rate  Increase. 

OBJECT  TO   INCREASE 

The  coalition,  backed  by  Chester  County 
Legislator  Samuel  Morris,  objected  to  the 
Increase  on  the  ground  that  the  money  will 
be  used  to  help  finance  the  nuclear  plant. 

ECNP  pointed  out  that  the  plant  has  not 
been  finally  approved  thus  far  and  claimed 
that  future  safety  problems  might  make  It 
useless  anyway.  Electric  company  customers. 
Sager  argued,  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
financial  risk  of  PE's  nuclear  venture  until 
It  Is  officially  approved. 

The  PUC's  decision  on  the  rate  Increase 
should  he  In  by  mid-October. 

Company  Sats  Plant  Is  Necessitt 

(Enrroa's  Note:  Vincent  Boyer.  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  engineering  and  research  at 
PE,  explained  the  need  for  Ltmeiick  Nuclear 
Power  Station  from  his  company's  point  of 
view  at  Public  Utility  Commission  hearings 
last  year.  He  also  testified  about  the  decision 
to  locate  at  Limerick  and  environmental  fac- 
tors. Here  Is  some  of  what  he  said : ) 

PUC:  Would  you  describe  the  applicant. 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  In  terms  of  Its  serv- 
ice area  and  customers? 

PE:  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  Is  a  public 
utility  corporation  supplying  electricity  to 
the  public  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding all  or  sub.stantlally  all  of  Philadel- 
phia, Montgomery,  Bucks,  Delaware,  and 
Chester  Counties,  and  a  portion  of  York 
County. 

The  total  electric  service  area  covers  2.400 
square  miles  In  which  we  serve  a  population 
of  more  than  3.900,000. 

PUC:  Explain  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
posed situation  of  the  generating  station 
building  and  substation  control  buildings  at 
this   particular   location. 

PE:  As  I  previously  Indicated,  the  total 
service  area  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
covers  2.400  square  miles,  approximately  95 
per  cent  of  which  Is  located  In  the  suburban 
areas  outside  of  Philadelphia  where  the  rate 
of  growth  In  power  requirements  doubled 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Population  projections  for  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  Counties  during  the  decade  of  the  706 
indicate  an  Increase  In  population  of  from  25 
to  35  per  cent  for  the  10  year  period.  In- 
creased power  consumption  vrtll  continue  to 
accompany  the  Increase  In  population. 

To  meet  the  Increased  usage  on  the  part 
of  our  customers,  It  Is  necessary  for  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  to  Install  additional  g^en- 
erattng  capacity.  The  estimated  peak  load  of 
our  company  In  1971  Is  5.360  megawatts.  This 
Is  expected  to  Increase  to  7.500  mw  in  1976 
and  to  8,600  mw  In  1977 
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In  order  to  reliably  supply  the  require- 
ments of  our  customers,  our  Installed  gen- 
erating capacity  must  exceed  our  expected 
loads  by  a  reasonable  margin  so  that  the  con- 
tlngenclee  of  equipment  outage,  load  fore- 
casting deviations,  weather  changes,  and 
other  factors  can  be  accommodated. 

We  currently  are  Installing  nuclear  units 
in  the  southOTn  part  of  our  territory  (at 
Peach  Bottom)  for  service  In  the  1972-1973 
period.  The  additional  generating  capacity 
required  In  the  1976-77  period  should  be 
Installed  In  the  northern  part  of  our  terri- 
tory In  order  to  maintain  a  geographic  bal- 
ance In  area  demands  and  power  generation. 

When  completed,  the  Llmetick  Oenerating 
Station  will  serve  as  a  main  source  of  p>o'wer 
for  the  needs  of  our  customers,  particularly 
those  In  the  expanding  suburban  areas  north 
of  Philadelphia,  Including  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  Counties. 

Since  the  proposed  Limerick  Generating 
Station  will  be  a  major  source  of  power  to 
supply  the  predicted  Increasing  requirements 
for  electrical  energy  in  the  PhUadelphla 
Electric  Co.  service  area  during  the  second 
half  of  this  decade.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
units  meet  their  planned  service  dates  of 
March  1975  for  Unit  No.  1  and  March  1977 
for  Unit  No.  2. 

Without  the  Limerick  units,  our  produc- 
tion reserves  will  be  at  a  critical  value  and 
the  reliability  of  power  supply  to  our  service 
area  will  be  at  an  all-time  low. 

Oenerating  station  site  selection  is  based 
on  a  thorough  analysis  of  many  factors.  The 
Limerick  site  wta  selected  for  the  location 
of  our  next  generating  facility  because  of 
the  availability  of  open  land,  the  population 
characteristics  of  the  area,  the  routing  of 
transmission  lines  required  to  deliver  the 
power  generated  to  the  high  voltage  trans- 
mission system  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.  and  interconnected  systems,  the  location 
In  relation  to  load  centers,  rail  and  highway 
access,  and  the  geology,  hydrology,  and  other 
geographic  aspects  of  a  site. 

All  these  considerations  led  to  the  selection 
of  the  Limerick  site,  with  recognition  that 
special  provisions  would  be  required  to  insure 
the  availability  of  water  to  meet  the  plant 
service  and  cooling  requirements. 

Among  the  primary  attractive  features  of 
the  Limerick  site  Is  the  existence  of  a  500.000 
volt  transmission  line  crossing  the  site  and 
the  access  to  railroad  rights-of-way  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  Installation  of  the 
necessary  transmission  facilities  and  mini- 
mize the  environmental  Impact  of  these  In- 
stallations. 

P\irthermore.  since  recent  generation  fa- 
cilities have  been  some  distance  from  the  load 
centers  of  our  system,  the  overall  system  reli- 
ability will  be  enhanced  by  placing  a  plant  at 
this  location. 

PUC:  Is  any  other  suitable  location  avail- 
able for  the  situation  of  the  prcqx>sed  gene- 
rating station  building  and  substation  con- 
trol buildings  outside  of  areas  now  subject 
to  zoning  restrictions. 

PE:  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there 
are  no  other  suitable  locations  not  subject  to 
zoning  regulations  and  meeting  our  require- 
ments. As  I  previously  Indicated,  a  number 
of  factors  must  be  considered  In  the  selection 
of  a  generating  station  site. 

After  reviewing  these  factors,  the  choice 
came  down  to  two  locations  One  site  was  on 
the  Delaware  River.  This  site  had  an  ade- 
quate water  supply,  but  would  have  required 
obtaining  extensive  new  transmission  line 
rights-of-way.  The  Limerick  site,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  required  no  new  transmis- 
sion corridors  even  though  it  had  a  less  than 
adequate  water  supply. 

After  consultation  with  Pennsylvania  state 
agencies  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, the  company  decided  water  from  the 
Delaware  River  could  be  made  available  to 
the  Limerick  site.  The  fact  that  now  new 
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rights-of-way  were  required  to  construct  the 
necessary  transmission  lines  to  deliver  the 
power  to  the  load  centers  of  our  system  slg- 
nlftcantly  Influenced  the  final  selection  of 
Limerick. 

This  site  minimizes  the  use  of  Pennsyl- 
vania land  resources,  lessens  the  environ- 
mental Impact,  and  keeps  the  capital  Invest- 
ment at  a  reasonable  level. 

PUC:  Will  the  proposed  situation  of  the 
facilities  Involved  create  noises  or  other  con- 
ditions objectionable  to  occupcwits  of  neigh- 
boring premises. 

PE:  The  operation  of  a  nuclear  generating 
plant  Is  safe,  clean  and  essentially  noiseless, 
and  produces  less  of  an  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment than  other  thermal  methods  of  pro- 
ducing electrical  energy.  This  will  also  be 
true  of  the  proposed  Limerick  Oenerating 
Station. 

It  will  not  have  any  need  for  coal  stock 
piles,  no  ash  handling  equipment  will  be 
necessary  and  the  station  will  also  be  free 
from  large  oil  storage  equipment  and  from 
coal  and  oil  rail  handling  activities. 

.Air  pollution  associated  with  fossil  fuel 
combustion  Is  completely  eliminated  at  nu- 
clear generating  stations  such   as  Limerick. 

In  the  operation  of  the  proposed  station 
liquid,  solid  and  gaseous  radioactive  wastes 
will  be  produced  within  the  plant  but  these 
wastes  win  be  contained,  controlled  and  han- 
dled in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  have  no 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  occupants  of 
neighboring  premises  or  upon  the  environ- 
ment. 

Liquid  radioactive  wastes  will  be  collected 
as  equipment  drains,  floor  drains,  chemical 
wastes  and  laundry  drains,  and  will  then  be 
processed  by  methods  of  filtration,  demln- 
erallzatlon  or  evaporation.  After  treatment, 
all  but  the  laundry  drains  will  be  recycled 
for  reuse  In  the  plant  feedwater  system.  After 
treatment,  the  laundry  drains  will  be  sam- 
pled and  released  to  the  SchuylkUl  River  un- 
der controlled  conditions. 

The  radioactivity  contained  in  such  liquid 
releases  will  have  a  concentration  at  the 
point  of  discharge  Into  the  Schuylkill  River 
equal  to  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  reg- 
ulatory limits  for  such  discharges  imposed 
by  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Bocurd  of 
the   Commonwealth   of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company's  license 
application  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  now  pending  and  the  company  will 
shortly  file  an  application  for  an  industrial 
waste  permit  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Solid  radioactive  wastes  will  consist  of 
spent  filter  and  demlnerallzed  resins,  evap- 
orator sludge  and  rags  and  miscellaneous 
material  resulting  from  maintenance 
operations. 

None  of  this  material  will  be  disposed  of 
at  the  plant  site  or  In  the  nelghlwrlng  area. 

This  material,  as  well  as  spent  fuel,  will 
be  shipped  off-site  by  rail  or  truck  In  con- 
tainers designed  to  meet  the  strict  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  State  regulations. 

Oaseous  radioactive  wastes  produced  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  will  be  collected 
and  processed  so  that  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity will  be  reduced  to  the  point  that 
the  gases  can  be  released  to  the  atmosphere 
with  a  level  of  radioactivity  which  Is  well 
within  the  limits  enforced  by  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Pennsylvania    Air    Pollution    Commission. 

In  fact,  the  gaseous  releases  from  the 
Limerick  Oenerating  Station  will  be  equal 
to  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  permissible 
limits  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  the  Company's 
license  application  is  now  pending  before 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Com- 
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pany  will  also  shortly  apply  for  a  permit 
for  the  Limerick  Oenerating  Station  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Commission. 

PUC:  Will  you  describe  the  thermal  effects. 
If  any.  of  the  operation  of  the  proposed  plant 
upon  the  Schuylkill  River? 

PE:  The  rejection  of  the  latent  heat  con- 
tained In  the  exhaust  steam  is  associated 
with  the  generation  of  power  generating  sta- 
tloi^  whether  it  is  fossil  or  nuclear  fueled. 
ThlF  heat  Is  released  during  the  condensing 
process  of  the  pKiwer  generating  cycle,  and 
Is  removed  by  circulating  cooling  water 
through  the  condenser. 

There  are  three  methods  of  releasing  this 
heat  to  the  environment.  These  are  first  open 
loop  direct  river  water  cooling  which  has 
been  employed  by  most  generating  stations 
In  the  past,  and,  which  will  Impose  a  large 
heat  load  on  the  receiving  body  of  water. 

Second,  a  closed  system  using  cooling  {Kinds 
which  for  this  facility  would  require  as  much 
as  4,000  acres  of  surface  area. 

Third,  cooling  towers,  a  modern  system  In 
which  the  heat  Is  dispersed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  least  objectionable  of  these  from 
an  ecological  viewpoint  Is  cooling  towers. 

At  Limerick,  cooling  towers  will  be  used 
to  dispose  of  the  latent  heat.  As  a  result, 
during  the  normal  operation  of  the  station, 
the  heat  released  to  the  Schuylkill  River  will 
be  limited  to  the  relatively  small  amount 
contained  in  the  cooling  tower  blowdown 
water. 

This  blowdown  water,  about  20  cubic  feet 
per  second.  Is  required  to  maintain  proper 
water  quality  in  the  circulating  water  loop, 
and  m  the  effluent  to  the  river.  The  dispersion 
of  this  heat  released  Into  the  Schuylkill  River 
has  been  analyzed  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water 
Board  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission for  both  summer  and  winter  condi- 
tions, and  has  been  found  to  be  within  ap- 
plicable regulations. 

The  temperature  rise  In  the  river  outside 
the  commission's  prescribed  mixing  zone  Is 
estimated  to  be,  under  low  flow  conditions, 
less  than  1  degree  during  the  summer  and 
approximately  2  degrees  during  the  winter. 

In  each  instance,  these  temperatures  are 
within  regulatory  limits.  Under  average  river 
flow  conditions,  there  will  be  no  perceptible 
temperature  rise  outside  the  mixing  zone. 

PUC:  When  did  the  appUcant  acquire  the 
tract  of  land  designated  In  the  application 
upon  which  the  proposed  generating  station 
building  and  substation  control  bnlldlngs 
vTlll  be  built? 

PE:  The  property  In  Limerick  Township 
upon  which  the  proposed  buildings  will  be 
built  was  acquired  In  eleven  different  parcels 
beginning  on  November  27,  1964,  and  with 
the  latest  parcel  acquired  May  21,  1970. 

PUC :  Has  any  protest  been  filed  with  Phil  • 
adelphla  Electric  Co.  objecting  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  facilities  at  the  Limerick 

site? 

PE:  To  my  knowledge  no  such  protests 
have  been  filed  vrtth  Phlladedphla  Electric 
Comi>any. 

PUC:  Please  describe  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company's  experiences  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear power  generation. 

PE:  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  was  active 
In  the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
electric  generation  for  many  years.  In  1952 
it  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Dow 
Chemical — Detroit  Edison  Nuclear  Power  De- 
velopment Project,  which  subsequently  be- 
came Atomic  Power  Development  Associates 
Inc.  (APDA) .  This  organization  designed  and 
developed  a  fast  breeder  power  reactor  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Power 
Demonstration  Program. 

The  company  also  participated  In  the  for- 
mation of  Power  Reactor  Development  Com- 
pany (PRDC),  which  was  organized  to 
finance,  construct,  own  and  operate  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  designed  by  APDA  for  the 
Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Station. 
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The  company's  engineers  have  been  as- 
signed at  various  times  to  full  time  duties  In 
many  phases  of  nuclear  projects.  Including: 

Assignments  to  APDA  for  design  and  de- 
velopment of  core  and  fuel  elements,  shield- 
ing design,  coordination  of  research  at 
various  levels  on  the  metallurgical  and  chem- 
ical aspects  of  fuel  elements. 

Shift  supervisor  duties  and  pre-operatlonal 
duties,  Including  preparation  of  plant  opera- 
tion manuals,  at  the  Enrico  Perml  Atomic 
Power  Station. 

Assignment  to  PRDC  for  coordination  of 
control  Instrumentation  and  electrical 
features. 

Assignments  to  the  Nautilus  n'uclear  sub- 
n^arlne  project  for  field  engtneectng  and 
mechanical  operations  during  startup  and 
initial  operation. 

Aaslgnmen/t  to  tlie  nuclear-reactor  a/t  Shlp- 
prtn^port,  Penneylv«nia  for  training  and  op- 
erational duties. 

Assignment  to  the  Knolls  Atomic  Power 
Lftboratocy  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  for 
partlclpaitlon  in  prototype  design  of  a  solium 
boUer  for  a  submarine  reactor. 

Philadelphia  Eleotrlc  Co.  gained  additional 
nuclear  experience  through  the  consitructlon 
and  operaitlon  of  its  Peach  Bottom  Atocnlc 
Power  Station's  Unit  No.  1,  and  through  the 
oonMTUotdon  of  Units  2  and  3.  Unit  1  Is  a 
40,000  kilowatt,  high  temperature,  gae-cooled 
reaotor. 

The  Atooailc  Energy  OommlMlon  auxix^lzed 
opeiMtlon  of  this  reactor  at  full  power  on 
January  12,  1967,  and  alnce  that  daite  It 
has  operated  very  sucoeesfully,  producing 
458,170,000  kwlir  of  electric  energy  for  the 
Philadelphia  Eleotrlc  Co.  system. 

The  operation  of  this  plant  also  estxiblished 
basic  technical  trLformatloa  to  guide  the 
power  Industry  In  the  future  design  and  op- 
eration 0(f  gas  cooled  reactors.  Units  2  and  3 
at  Peach  BotiCom  are  boiling  waiter  reactors, 
and  each  is  rated  at  1100  mwe.  These  units 
are  scheduled  for  service  In  1972  and  In  1973. 

The  company  maintains  an  engineering 
and  research  department  staffed  by  several 
hundred  qualified  engineers.  This  staff  re- 
views and  approves  plant  design  featvuee; 
conducts,  vtrlth  the  aid  of  outside  consviXt- 
ants,  a  quality  aeeuranoe  program;  and 
follows  field  oonstnxctlon  activity  to  plant 
completion. 

The  proposed  Limerick  units  are  easeniUaUy 
duplicates  of  the  two  Peach  Bottom  boUlng 
water  reactors. 


CONSKRVATIONISTS  FaH,   TO  HALT  NUCLEAR 

Plant 

Cleveland. — A  suit  by  two  conservation 
groups  against  a  land  transfer  involving  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Davls-Besse  nuclear  power 
station  being  built  near  Port  Clinton  was 
dismissed  over  the  weekend  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  K.  Thomas. 

The  suit  contended  the  transfer  of  533 
acres  of  the  Navarre  Marsh  federal  wildlife 
refuge  to  Toledo  Edison  Co..  and  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Co..  for  a  480- 
acres  private  preserve  known  as  Darby  Marsh 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wildlife  of  the 
region,  including  migratory  birds  and  flsh. 

Judge  Thomas  dismissed  the  suit  with 
prejudice,  meaning  the  Issue  could  not  be 
raised  In  another  suit  but  Attorney  Jerome 
S.  Kalur  of  the  Sierra  Club  said  an  appeal 
would  be  filed  In  the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Cincinnati. 

The  suit  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  Citizens  for 
Clean  Air  and  Water  was  similar  to  one  they 
filed  earlier  that  was  dismissed  In  April  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Ben  C.  Green.  He  ruled 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  government  can 
refuse  to  be  sued,  applied. 

MORE   NXrCLKAK   RXACTOIS 

Nuclear  reactors  now  produce  only  about 
1.4  percent  of  this  nation's  electricity.  The 
figure  Is  expected  to  be  25  percent  by  1980 
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and  as  much  aa  50  percent  by  the  turn  ot  the 
century. 

During  the  same  period  power  confiunptloa 
Is  expected  to  keep  rising  much  faster  than 
the  population. 


Ajiz  Radio Acnvx  Wastxs  Prom  Plants  thx 
Ultimatt  Probutm  or  PoixtmoN? 

Opponents  at  nuclear  power  call  radioac- 
tive wastes  from  nuclear  power  plants  "the 
ultimate  pollution  problem." 

The  hot,  intensely  radioactive  by-products 
of  uranium  fission  In  nuclear  reactors  remain 
dangerous  for  thousands  of  years. 

They  are  physically  hot,  often  chemically 
corrosive  and  must  stay  sealed  away  from 
man  and  the  living  environment  virtually 
forever. 

Figuring  out  what  to  do  with  radioactive 
wastes  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
controversial  headaches  plaguing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  since  the  beginning  of 
atomic  power. 

Today,  with  nuclear  power  growing  into  a 
booming  Industry  across  the  U.S.,  the  AEC 
admits  It  waited  until  the  pressing  need  de- 
veloped before  pushing  the  waste  disposal 
problem  to  top  priority. 

But  It  also  feels  It  has  the  final  solutions 
In  sight— despite  the  strong  doubts  of  en- 
vironmentalists. 

The  AEC's  answer  Is  an  abandoned  salt 
mine  1,000  feet  below  the  prairies  near  Lyons, 
Kansas. 

Banking  on  salt's  resistance  to  heat,  radia- 
tion and  erosion  to  keep  high  level  waste* 
safe,  the  government  hopes  to  transform  the 
minx  Into  the  nation's  first  permanent  burial 
Bite  for  atomic  age  "ashes." 

PACKED   tWTO   CRYPTS 

The  boUlng-hot  waste  materials  will  be 
Bolldlfled  by  techniques  only  recently  de- 
veloped and  packed  into  crypts  drilled  Into 
the  rock  salt  floor  of  the  mine. 

Salt  beds  are  dry  and  extremely  stable 
geological  formations  that  underlie  much  of 
this  country's  land  surface. 

Rock  salt  Is  almost  as  good  as  concrete 
as  a  gamma  ray  shield  and  plastic  enough 
under  heat  and  pressure  that  cracks  heal 
themselves. 

The  AEC  believes  that  burial  In  salt  de- 
posits far  beneath  the  earth  offers  plenty  of 
protection  for  the  fantastically  radioactive 
materials   they  must  dlspoee  of. 

By  the  time  It  Is  filled  to  capacity  the 
mine  at  Lyons  will  hold  more  radioactivity 
than  probably  would  result  from  a  world- 
wide nuclear  war. 

To  Illustrate,  It  would  take  more  than  a 
trillion  gallons  of  water  to  dilute  one  gallon 
of  high-level  liquid  wastes  to  levels  of  radlo- 
cMn.lvlt7  permissible  In  drinking  water. 

Solidifying  these  wastes  for  burial  will  con- 
centrate their  radioactivity  at  least  six  times. 

At  the  rate  nuclear  plants  are  expected  to 
be  generating  wastes,  the  Lyons  site  could  be 
filled  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  century. 

CarSHED   SALT 

Then  the  mine  will  be  packed  with 
crushed  salt  and  sealed.  The  burled  wastes 
Inside  could  remain  untouchable  for  as  long 
as  500.000  years. 

The  bulk  of  the  radioactive  wastes  the 
AEC  Is  responsible  for  are  "low — level"  and 
relatively  simple  to  dlspoee  of.  To  date  some 
four  million  cubic  feet  of  contaminated  ma- 
terials— scrap  from  obsolete  facilities,  lab- 
oratory Implements  and  aprons,  containers, 
etc  — He  burled  in  trenches  dug  In  the  Idaho 
desert. 

The  AEC  says  these  wastes  are  not  an  en- 
vironmental problem,  though  one  of  Its  ad- 
visory oommlttees  has  warned  that  In  the 
long  run.  the  practice  of  burying  such  refuse 
"In  or  above  fresh  water  tables "  will  lead  to 
"serious   fouling   of    man's    environment." 

But  It  Is  the  high-level  wa«t«s — ^leftover 
decay  products  from  fissioned  uranium  or 
Plutonium  fuel — that  are  the  real  problem. 
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Though  relatively  small  In  volume,  they 
represent  more  than  09  per  cent  of  all  the 
radioactivity  in  waste  products. 

Currently  most  of  the  high-level  materials 
on  band  are  in  liquid  form — about  80  mil- 
lion gallons  stored  at  a  number  of  locations 
around  the  country. 

The  exact  volume  Is  secret.  Most  of  the 
wastes  come  from  the  AEC's  plutonlum  pro- 
duction facilities  for  manufacturing  bomb 
materials.  * 

Only  about  half  of  one  per  cent  were  pro- 
duced  by  commercial   power  reactors. 

But  the  balance  will  change  rapidly  as 
nuclear  power  grows.  By  the  year  2000.  com- 
mercial plants  are  expected  to  generate  60 
million  gallons  of  high  level  wastes  from  10 
to  30  times  more  radioactive  than  current 
weapons-related  wastes. 

STEEL  TANKS 

Right  now,  liquid  wastes  are  stored  in 
gigantic  steel  tanks  shrouded  In  concrete. 
The  problem  Is  that  the  tanks  wear  out. 
eaten  away  by  the  heat  and  radlochemlcaJ 
action  of  their  contents.  The  life  expectancy 
of  these  tanks  is  only  about  20  to  30  years, 
compared  with  a  radioactive  life  span  of  per- 
h&pa  600  years  for  the  wastes  they  hold. 

Containers  for  highly  corrosive  fluorine 
wastes  give  out  faster — one  plan  was  to  keep 
building  new  containers  around  the  old  ones 
as  the  older  tanks  wore  out. 

But  that  would  mean  active  guardian- 
ship of  the  wastes  for  centuries  rather  than 
permanent  disposal. 

Such  problems,  and  the  danger  of  burled 
liquid  wastes  seeping  through  rock  and  min- 
eral strata  to  contaminate  water  supplies, 
lead  to  solidification  as  the  only  safe  tech- 
nique for  long-range  disposal. 

Processes  have  been  developed  that  ■•vlll 
concentrate  hot,  intensely  radioactive  liquids 
into  a  glassy  sand-Uke  material  or  ceramic 
substance  with  good  heal  resistance. 

This  technique  seems  to  be  a  long  step 
toward  a  final  answer. 

But  it  is  relatively  expensive.  The  AEC  lias 
simpler  and  cheaf)eT  ideas  too.  It  has  looked 
into  the  possibility  of  pumping  liquid  wastes 
Into  bedrock  caves  underground,  for  Instance. 

The  AEC  feels  this  method  shows  promise, 
but  It  appalls  critics  who  feel  that  integrity 
of  the  caverns  against  leaks  could  never  be 
guaranteed.  Even  many  AEC  scientists  agree 
that  this  solution  might  be  too  controversial 
to  experiment  with. 

Meanwhile,  the  governor  uf  Kan.sas  and 
a  number  of  environmental  and  scientific 
groups  have  expressed  doubts  even  about  salt 
mine  burial. 

Though  they  agree  it's  "the  safest  choice 
available  now,"  they  feel  the  AEC  has  far 
fronn  demonstrated  Its  adequacy. 

Some  opponents  of  nuclear  power  point 
to  the  problem  of  high-level  waste  disposal 
as  the  strongest  moral  argument  against  the 
atom  as  a  power  source. 

LEGACY    OP   DEATH 

They  see  spreading  nuclear  power  plant* 
as  the  source  of  a  legacy  of  death  for  future 
generations  that  we  have  no  right  to  force 
upon  them. 

But  J.  L.  Everett,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  and  a  strong  advocate 
of  nuclear  power,  believes  the  "relatively 
low  volume"  of  high  level  wastee  means  that 
ultlnaately  disposing  of  them  will  not  be  an 
overwhelming  problem. 

"If  we  ever  decide  we  don't  want  radio- 
active wastes  on  earth,  we  have  a  simple 
solution,"  he  says. 

We  can  load  them  In  rockets  and  shoot 
them  Into  the  sun." 
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Limerick  Residents  Acceptino  Nuclear 

Neighbor 
The  $726  million  nuclear  power  plant  un- 
der construction  In  Limerick  Township  has 
been  accepted  with  calm  by  most  people  who 
live  within  a  mile  of  the  site. 


News  of  such  nuclear  plants  In  many  cases 
sets  off  chain  reaction  protests,  but  the 
Limerick  project  hasn't  upset  too  many  resi- 
dents of  the  immediate  area,  according  to  a 
Mercury  survey. 

David  L.  Gable,  Pricks  Lock  Road,  r'otts- 
town  RD  1,  said  he  believes  some  people  are 
discontented  with  the  Limerick  project  and 
there  is  still  some  opposition,  "but  more  and 
more  p>eople  are  beginning  to  accept  It." 

Gable,  who  lives  in  a  home  owned  by  Phila- 
delphia Eaeotrlc  Co.,  has  been  Informed  of  the 
project  and  said  he  Isn't  particularly  worried. 

"I  don't  feel  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  build  unless  the  entire  project  was  ruled 
safe.  I  believe  the  government  Is  imposing 
restraints  now  that  wouldn't  allow  anything 
to  be  btUlt  and  operated  If  It  weren't  safe." 

"I'm  an  electrician  and  realize  that  we 
need  more  power  and  the  only  way  to  gen- 
erate enough  power  and  still  live  comfort- 
ably Is  through  nuclear  sources,"  he  said.  "I 
believe  it  Is  necessary  and  a  thing  of  the 
future." 

Gable  moved  to  his  Pricks  Lock  Road  home 
two  years  ago  and  since  that  time  has  leased 
the  building  on  a  month  to  month  basis. 

NOT    WORRIED 

"I  don't  know  when  I'll  be  told  to  move, 
maybe  next  month  or  possibly  not  for  a  few 
years,  but  I'm  not  worried  about  nuclear 
power  and  don't  think  I'll  move  from  the 
area," 

John  L.  Plechota.  Pricks  Lock  Road.  Potts- 
town  RD  1.  lives  across  the  Schuylkill  River, 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  site.  He  owns  his 
own  home  and  has  not  been  contacted  by 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Plechota  said  he  Is  not  against  the  nuclear 
plant  and  has  no  plans  of  moving. 

"Despite  aU  the  talk  about  the  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  plant,  I  believe  it  Is  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  this  area,"  Plechota  said. 
"People  don't  really  know  too  much  about 
such  plants,  but  there  hasn't  been  any  real 
harm  caused  by  the  others  across  the  na- 
tion." 

Plechota  said  there  is  some  opposition  but 
it  seems  that  it  Isn't  coming  from  people  In 
the  immediate  area  of  the  plant  site,  that 
"most  everyone  here  knows  It's  being  built — 
we  can't  stop  progress." 

Nevln  Youse,  Sanatoga  Road.  Pottstown 
RD  1.  has  talked  with  people  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  read  about 
similar  plants.  He  said  he  has  no  worries,  "as 
long  as  they  keep  the  landscap>e  in  shape." 

"They  put  a  lot  of  research  and  work  into 
the  Limerick  project  and  I'm  sure  they 
wouldn't  go  ahead  unless  It  was  proreQ 
safe."  Youse  said. 

•As  far  as  fish  life  in  the  Schuylkill  River. 
It's  so  polluted  from  industry  now  that  the 
nuclear  plant's  contribution  won't  make  any 
difference."  he  added. 

Touse  said  he  doesn't  know  if  the  power 
will  be  transmitted  out  of  the  area  or  used 
here,  but  added  if  we  want  electricity  we  will 
have  to  accept  this  or  do  without. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Keen,  Sanatoga  Road, 
Pottstown  RD  1.  has  accepted  the  new  nu- 
clear plant  since  It  was  explained  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Parker  Pord  women's  club 
last  year. 

"Maybe  I  only  heard  one  side  of  the  story, 
but  I'm  not  upset  and  have  no  fears  of  Lim- 
erick's nuclear  plant.''  she  said. 

"Some  people  are  upset  about  the  Limerick 
project,  but  I've  lived  here  22  years  and  I'm 
planning  to  stay.  I  think  the  project  Is 
needed  and  I  feel  the  government  wouldn't 
let  it  be  built  if  It  weren't  safe." 

She  added  the  new  plant  will  be  a  cheap 
source  of  power  and  will  eliminate  any  future 
po'ver  losses.  '"For  me  a  power  loss  may  cause 
some  Inconvenience,  but  for  industry  a  loss 
of  power  means  a  loss  of  work  and  a  loss  of 
money — It  could  be  a  catastrophe." 

Carl  R.  Shotwell's  property  on  Sanatoga 
Road,  Pottstown  RD  3,  borders  the  plant  site. 
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He  hasn't  been  contacted  by  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  but  attended  meetings  when  talk 
of  the  plant  began. 

"I  am  worried  and  concerned  about  the  nu- 
clear power  plant  being  built  in  Limerick 
Township,  but  I'm  not  really  in  opposition," 
Shotwell  said.  "I  believe  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
future  and  something  that  Is  needed." 

'"It  definitely  will  boost  the  economy  of  the 
surrounding  townships,  will  assist  in  decreas- 
ing unemployment  and  help  draw  more  In- 
dustry to  the  area,"  he  said. 

"As  far  as  any  accidents,  it's  just  as  easy 
to  have  an  accident  in  a  plant  or  a  car.  If 
we  are  worried  about  that  we  might  as  well 
not  step  out  of  our  homes."  he  concluded. 

Howard  E,  Rumler,  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Lower  Pottsgrove  Township  Board  of 
Commissioners,  lives  a  block  from  the  plant 
site  on  Evergreen  Road.  He  Is  concerned  and 
last  year  toured  a  similar  plant  at  Peach 
Bottom  to  learn  more  about  what  is  taking 
place  In  Limerick. 

He  said  he  believes  there  Is  no  real  op- 
position from  people  In  the  Immediate  area 
of  the  plant  and  while  most  people  might  not 
support   the   project,    they   are   accepting   it. 

"We  In  this  area  have  already  benefited 
from  the  project.  The  roads  leading  to  the 
plant  site  have  been  widened  and  improved, 
everything  that  has  been  done  has  been  done 
In  an  orderly  fashion  and  there  have  been 
no  problems,"  Rumler  said. 

"Some  people  are  more  concerned  with 
the  speeding  on  the  new  and  wider  roads 
than  with  the  potential  hazards  of  the 
plant,"  he  added. 

Rumler  noted  that  the  area  surrounding 
the  plant  site  Is  zoned  for  Industrial  use 
and  with  additional  power  supplied  by  the 
plant,  new  industries  maybe  drawn  to  the 
Pottstown  area. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Detwller.  Pottstown  RD  1.  is 
not  afraid  of  the  nuclear  plant.  She  lives 
across  the  river  and  has  been  watching  prog- 
ress from  her  back  yard. 

She  noted  that  there  was  some  opposition 
in  the  area  when  news  of  the  plant  became 
public,  "but  one  by  one  the  pyeople  have 
been  accepting  the  fact  that  the  plant  will 
be  built." 

"Some  of  my  friends  living  in  the  lower 
end  of  Pricks  Lock  Road  have  had  to  sell 
their  homes  and  property  to  the  electric 
company.  These  people  are  worried — worried 
about  losing  their  home  or  finding  a  new 
place  to  live,  not  about  the  dangers  of  the 
new  plant,"  she  concluded. 

NvcLEAR  FrrrRE  Depends 
ON  Breeder  Reactors 

In  June.  President  Nixon  announced  a 
major  effort  to  develop  a  commercial  "liquid 
metal  fast  breeder"'  reactor  within  this  dec- 
ade. 

Such  reactors,  he  said,  will  be  vital  If  a 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for  atomic  power 
plants  is  to  be  assured  for  the  future. 

But  the  announcement  set  off  widespread 
reaction,  some  at  high  levels. 

Gov.  Milton  Shapp  wrote  a  public  letter 
to  the  President  asking  that  no  fast  breeders 
be  built  In  Pennsylvania.  One  had.  in  fact, 
been  under  consideration  for  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  region. 

Earlier  the  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead, 
president  of  a  union  of  scientists.  WTote  to 
the  government  spelling  out  objections  and 
reservations  about  the  fast  breeder  project. 

Why  the  fears'' 

Breeder  reactors  are  an  alchemist's  dream 
They  produce  more  fuel  than  they  consume. 
With  an  acute  shortage  of  natural  uranium 
fuels  for  conventional  reactors  exi)ected 
within  the  next  generation,  fast  breeders  are 
a  must  If  nuclear  fission  is  to  have  a  future. 

Ordinarily  fission  reactors  use  little  of  the 
uranium  In  their  fuel  cores.  Only  the  Isotope 
U-235,  which  makes  up  only  a  few  per  cent 
of  most  enriched  fuels,  Is  fissionable. 
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The  bulk  of  uranium  consists  of  an  Isotope 
called  U-238,  which  won't  fission  to  produce 
useful  heat. 

But  U-238  can  be  converted  to  fissionable 
plutonlum  by  bombardment  with  neutrons, 
and  thus  becomes  a  useable  fuel. 

In  a  fast  breeder  reactor.  U-238  Is  packed 
around  the  rector  core.  It  absorbs  unused 
neutrons  reflected  from  the  core  while  the 
fuel  Is  fissioning,  and  becomes  plutonlum. 

no  MODERATOR 

This  type  of  reactor  is  called  a  "fast" 
breeder  because  it  uses  no  moderator  to  slow 
down  the  neutrons  In  Its  core  as  conventional 
reactors  do.  An  unmoderated  reactor  pro- 
duces more  excess  neutrons  free  to  take  part 
in  the  breeding  process. 

But  the  use  of  fast  neutrons  to  carry  on  the 
fission  process  creates  complex  engineering 
problems. 

The  core  of  fuel  must  be  denser  than  an 
ordinary  reactor's;  thus  an  extremely  efliclent 
liquid  coolant  is  needed  to  carry  heat  rapidly 
away  from  the  fuel. 

The  coolant  cannot  be  water,  as  In  most 
conventional  reactors.  Water  is  not  a  suffi- 
ciently effective  coolant,  for  one  thing,  and 
water  Is  a  moderator,  for  another. 

The  answer  most  often  suggested — and 
used — is  liquid  metal,  namely  sodium  or 
potassium.  These  metals  have  high  heat  ca- 
pacities and  become  liquid  at  a  few  hundred 
degrees  fahrenheit. 

But  anyone  who  ever  has  experimented 
with  these  materials  In  high  school  chemistry 
class  can  see  the  engineering  problems  they 
present.  Warm  sodium  burns  fiercely  on  con- 
tact with  air  or  water. 

In  a  hot-sodium  cooling  system,  any  air 
or  water  leaks  could  spell  disaster,  and  break- 
downs are  difficult  to  fix. 

At  the  first  large  sodium-cooled  reactor 
built  in  this  country — the  Enrico  Fermi  plant 
near  Detroit,  a  metal  plate  Inside  the  reactor 
broke  loose  and  blocked  a  coolant  outlet 
pipe. 

Heat  built  up  and  partially  melted  a  por- 
tion of  the  fuel.  The  reactor  was  shut  down 
immediately,  but  It  took  months  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  and  longer  to  fix. 

Even  with  optical  probes,  nothing  could 
be  seen  Inside  the  reactor  because  the  sodium 
coolant  was  opaque  and  much  heavier  than 
water. 

But  as  far  as  engineers  are  concerned,  the 
mechanical  difficulties  presented  by  liquid 
meta!  coolants  are  simply  problems  to  over- 
come. They  will  be  overcome,  say  the  profes- 
sionals, and  the  reactors  will  be  safe  and 
reliable. 

But  those  who  fear  fast  breeders  raise  a 
stronger  objection.  Plutonlum  Is  the  real 
nemesis  haunting  the  breeder  program,  they 
feel. 

Once  the  breeders  get  underway,  plutonlum 
gradually  will  replace  natural  uranium  as 
the  fuel  In  water-cooled  reactors  such  as 
Limerick's. 

It  also  will  be  used  In  the  breeders  them- 
selves. Plutonium  could  become  the  nation's 
major  source  of  energy. 

The  U.S.  would  become  a  "plutonlum  econ- 
omy." 

But  plutonlum  Is  dangerous,  too  dangerous 
for  any  widespread  use,  so  far  as  the  opposi- 
tion is  concerned. 

The  "critical  mass"  of  plutonlum  necessary 
to  sustain  a  chain  reaction  Is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  U-235. 

Critics  fear  that  If  a  mishap  caused  over- 
heating and  melting  of  a  fast  breeder  core,  a 
pool  of  melted  plutonlum  might  collect, 
explode  and  break  open  the  reactor. 

Such  an  accident  oould  be  devastating  to  a 
wide  area.  Plutonlum  readily  burns  in  air 
to  form  an  intensely  radloaotlve  "smoke". 

This  gas  Is  not  too  deadly  to  humans  so 
long  as  contact  was  restricted  to  the  skin, 
because  Plutonium's  radioactivity  Is  not  very 
fwnetrating. 
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But  a  few  thousandths  of  a  gram  Inhaled 
into  the  lungs  can  bring  death,  either  Im- 
mediately or  m  the  long  run  by  Inducing 
lung  cancer. 

Furthermore,  plutonlum  Is  chemically 
poisonous. 

Proponents  of  fast -breeders  discount  fears 
of  plutonlum  accidents. 

They  say  a  large-scale  meltdown  of  the 
core  of  such  a  reactor  is  just  as  unlikely  as 
a  similar  accident  in  a  conventional  reactor, 
and  maybe  more  unlikely. 

But  even  If  one  did  occur,  they  Insist,  It 
would  be  virtually  Impossible  for  a  critical 
mass  of  plutonlum  to  collect  by  chance. 

And  even  if  one  did.  It  wouldn't  blow  open 
the  reactor,  they  conclude. 

In  fact  Chauncey  Starr,  dean  of  the  engi- 
neering school  at  the  Universly  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  has  stated  that  breeder  re- 
actors are  In  principle  safer  than  water-cooled 
varieties,  which  have  to  store  large  amounts 
of  extra  fuel  in  their  cores. 

Nuclear  power  means  plutonlum  power — 
a  least  until  unlUnlted  supplies  of  clean  fu- 
sion energy  become  available  in  20  or  30  years. 

Even  those  who  oppose  fast  breeders  gen- 
erally admit  that  only  a  full-scale  return  to 
coal  to  satisfy  our  energy  needs  In  the 
coming  decades  could  stop  the  rush  to  fast- 
breeders  and  plutonlum. 

Lawyers  Want  Nuclear  Answers;  Poim- 
CLANs'  Peelings  Mixed 

The  forthcoming  debut  of  a  nuclear  power 
generating  station  In  the  Possum  Hollow 
section  of  Limerick  Township  is  generating 
mixed  emotions  among  public  officials  and 
the  borough's  legal  community,  a  Mercury 
survey  disclosed. 

Public  officials,  those  who  must  respond  to 
the  wlshee  of  voters  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials, by  and  large  favor  advent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  facility,  not  only  because 
it  will  fill  a  pressing  need  for  Increased  elec- 
trical power,  but  because  of  a  feeling  it 
somehow  will  bring  with  it  remarkable  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  mis- 
givings, not  over  the  plant's  coming  to 
Limerick  but  because  of  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  haven t  been  answered,  and  the 
unknown  factors  concerning  the  facility's 
effect  on  the  environment. 

three  QtTESTIONS 

Each  jjerson  interviewed  during  the  survey 
(all  men)   was  asked  three  questions: 

Do  you  generally  favor  the  coming  of  a 
nuclear  {xjwer  station  to  Limerick,  or  does 
It  cause  you  to  worry? 

Do  you  feel  the  public  should  have  more 
to  say  concerning  plant  site  selection  when 
nuclear  reactors  are  Involved? 

Do  you  believe  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
and  the  responsible  governmental  agencies 
have  been  completely  candid  and  open  with 
information  concerning  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  to  create  electricity? 

Three  of  the  four  government  officials  re- 
sponded that  they  welcomed  the  plant  while 
a  fourth  said  he  had  no  feeling  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Pottstown  Borough  Manager  Joseph  D. 
Banta  said  that  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  plant  In  the  area,  he  feels  It  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  economy  as  well  as 
being  the  catalyst  for  Increased  population 
growth. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  he  Is  an  engi- 
neer. It  Isn't  In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
and  "...  therefore  I  depend  on  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  to  oversee  and  regulate 
the  operation  of  nuclear  plants. 

MANY    r ACTORS 

"And  lacking  the  technical  knowledge  I'd 
have  to  go  along  with  whatever  the  AEC  says. 
As  far  as  the  site  selection  there  are  doeens 
of  economic  and  tschnlcal  factors  involved, 
factors  which  the  utility  and  the  AEC  would 
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be  In  a  position  to  know  more  about.  I  don't 
think  site  selection  by  others  would  be  a 
good  Idea." 

Stephen  Rose,  acting  borough  manager 
of  PhoenlxvUle.  said  he  welcomes  construc- 
tion of  the  nuclear  power  plant  In  Limerick. 

"I  believe  there's  a  dire  need  for  additional 
electrical  power  In  the  area  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  I've  read  It's  almost  a  necessity." 

Ross  said  citizens  have  no  alternative  but 
to  place  their  faith  and  trust  In  the  federal 
government  and  tbe  controls  they  set  up  not 
only  to  govern  the  operations  of  nuclear 
plants,  but  the  selection  of  sites  as  well." 

Pottfitown  Tax  Collector  Guy  Sperat  Jr., 
a  former  borough  council  president,  said  he 
also  favors  Inception  of  the  plant  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

"As  far  as  selection  of  the  site.  I  beUeve  the 
public  should  be  kept  Informed  of  properties 
under  consideration,  but  any  selection  should 
be  up  to  the  technical  people.  It's  easy  for 
a  person  not  living  near  a  potential  site  to 
favor  it,  whereas  those  In  the  Immediate  area 
without  the  proper  Information  probably 
would  be  greatly  concerned." 

Sperat  said  he  baa  cloae  contacts  with 
employee  at  other  nuclear  facilities  and  on 
the  basis  of  conversations  with  them  he  be- 
lieves the  government  la  teUlng  everything 
about  the  plants. 

Royersford  Mayor  Ralph  H.  Landes  said 
tils  Initial  tbougbXM  on  locataon  of  the  Lim- 
erick power  pUuit  were  "...  neither  pro  or 
con  Just  mediocre." 

He  does,  however,  have  spedflc  views  on 
public  Involvement  In  alte  selection  and  on 
the  govenmvent'8  policy  of  dlapeaalng  nu- 
clewr  Information. 

"It  Is  the  utility  whilch  la  building  the  fa- 
cility and  It  should  be  up  to  It  to  dedde 
where  the  plant  ahjkll  be  located." 

Is  the  government  being  completely  candid 
In  (Uapeiialns  informaUon  on  nuclear  power 
reactors? 

"Hopefully  so.  If  tiie  govwmneiKt  aiul  the 
ABC  think  nuclear  reactors  are  okay  why 
ahouid  we  be  concerned?  Look  at  Peach  Bot- 
tom. It's  been  operating  for  yeara  and  there 
haa  been  no  reaction  from  the  people  living 
around  it,  so  app«iren,Uy  there  are  no 
problems." 

TJKigtTB  posmoN 

State  Rep.  WUllam  H.  Yohn,  Jr.  is  In  a 
unique  pweltton.  Not  only  Is  he  an  elected 
public  official,  he's  a  lawyer  a«  well,  and  his 
reception  to  tbe  nuclear  power  plant  Is 
cautlcns. 

"I  am  very  conscious  of  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional electnoai  power  and  the  threat  of 
fMjllutlon  problems  from  foasll-fueled  plants. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
we  received  anytbtng  close  to  all  the  answers 
to  the  safety  of  such  a  plant  or  Its  eflecU  on 
the  environment  in  the  Limerick  area." 

Tohn  aald  while  he  believes  the  govenmie&t 
may  conduct  itself  candidly  In  providing  in- 
formation, "The  concern  of  tlie  public,  and 
demand  for  more  Information  is  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  Consequently  not 
enough  people  have  gone  deeply  enough  Into 
the  subject  to  provide  all  tbe  anewers." 

On  the  matter  of  site  selection,  'Vohn  said 
he  believes  the  public  should  have  in  hand 
in  the  process  through  appointment  of  a 
public  agency." 

In  this  regard  the  lawmaker  last  year  sub- 
mitted proposed  legislation  which  would 
have  created  a  state  atomic  energy  council 
nude  up  of  people  in  the  environmental  Qeld. 

PT7BLIC   HKASmCS 

Before  any  land  could  be  purchased  In  the 
state,  under  the  bill,  public  hearings  would 
be  held  If  the  land  was  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  nuclear  reactors. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  delivered  at  the 
hearings  the  agency  then  would  make  a  de- 
termination on  whether  or  not  the  site  was 
good  enough.  If  not,  permission  would  not  be 
granted. 
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Yohn's  bill  never  got  out  of  committee. 
But  there's  a  new  one  now  being  studied  by 
the  House  Conservation  Committee  and  he  Is 
predicting  It  will  be  reported  out  for  House 
action  sometime  after  the  members  return 
In  October. 

C.  Edmund  Wells,  Pottstown  lawyer  and 
former  borough  solicitor,  aald  he's  concerned 
over  construction  of  the  Limerick  power  sta- 
tion. 

"While  I  feel  we  are  embarking  on  a  neces- 
sary pursuit  for  the  required  power  de- 
Quuded  by  the  increased  population,  I  atn 
not  so  sure  that  we  currently  have  all  the 
scientific  and  technical  answers  on  the  pos- 
sible future  Impact  of  atomic  power  plants 
on  the  environment. 

BIGOKS  ROLC 

"I  absolutely  feel  that  the  public  should 
play  a  bigger  role  In  alte  selection  but  with 
the  qualification  that  sufficient  Information 
t>e  made  available  to  enable  the  public  to 
make  intelligent  and  reasonable  decisions." 

On  the  matter  of  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion Wells  commented: 

"I  have  my  own  personal  reservations  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  have  been  full  dis- 
closures by  those  who  currently  are  making 
the  decisions." 

Richard  Spare,  Pottstown  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Pottstown  School  Board,  said  he 
was  pleased  to  learn  of  Inception  of  the  power 
plant  because  It  will  fill  the  continuing 
need  for  more  electricity  and  at  the  same 
time  will  create  less  pollution  than  a  new 
fossil-fuel  plant. 

"It's  the  lesser  evil." 

tJP    TO    GOVERN  MINT 

And  while  Spare  doesn't  think  nuclecu- 
power  plants  should  be  placed  in  residen- 
tial areas,  he  said  he  doesn't  think  the  pub- 
lic should  have  a  role  in  site  selection.  "That's 
something  which  should  be  left  up  to  the 
government  and  the  jxjwer  companies,  but  It 
shouldn't  be  done  secretly" 

Spare  said  he  has  faith  In  the  government 
and  In  the  electric  companies  and  he  feels 
they  are  disclosing  all  infomuitlon  concern- 
ing nuclear  reactors. 

"I  know  that  some  people  are  trying  to 
scare  the  public  regarding  the  dangers  of 
a  nuclear  power  plant.  Nobody's  completely 
candid  when  you  get  right  down  to  It." 
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PAIR    TREATMENT    FOR    OUR 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 


DICK  BOSMAN 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  went  to  see 
the  W^hlngton  Senators  play  their  next- 
to-last  game  here  In  Washington  last 
Wednesday  night.  September  29.  Having 
the  Washington  Senators  here  has  been 
a  good  thing  and  from  my  personal  view- 
point, a  very  enjoyable  thing.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  leaving. 

Particularly  rewarding  for  me  this  year 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
the  Senators'  star  pitcher,  Dick  Boeman, 
who  hails  from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in  my 
congressional  district.  Dick  has  certainly 
been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  team  and 
I  am  going  to  miss  seeing  him  on  the 
mound  out  In  Kennedy  Stadium. 

I  wish  Dick  every  success  with  the  team 
In  Dallas-Fort  Worth  and  hope  that 
everything  does  work  out  for  this  fine 
sportsman. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1968  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  need  for  a  fair  and  objec- 
tive appeals  procedure  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  in  the  State  Department  who 
have  long  been  denied  a  vehicle  to  air 
their  grievances  such  as  is  accorded  em- 
ployees in  the  civil  service.  I  later  intro- 
duced legislation  aimed  at  corrective 
action  and  in  May  of  this  year  reintro- 
duced this  proposal  with  some  changes: 
namely.  H.R.  8523.  In  the  Foreign  Service 
an  FSO  can  be  retired  if  he  does  not 
advance  from  grade  to  grade  at  a  cer- 
tain established  rate  or  if  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  bottom  10  percent  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  He  is  then  selected 
out  and  in  most  cases  has  no  channel 
for  appeal. 

In  1968  I  cited  the  case  of  Stephen 
Koczak,  and  FSO  with  high  qualifications 
and  prior  commendable  service,  who 
made  the  mistake  of  reporting  serious 
security  violations  on  the  part  of  one  of 
his  superiors.  In  2  succeeding  years  Mr. 
Koczak's  ratings  dropped.  He  was  se- 
lected the  next  year.  1963,  while  his 
superior   was  continued  in  service. 

Later  I  called  attention  to  the  case 
of  John  Hemenway,  Einother  FSO  who 
suffered  the  same  fate  after  reporting 
abuses  which  he  Judged  detrimental  to 
the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Hemenway  fared  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Koczak  in  that  he  was  the 
first  FSO  to  be  accorded  a  grievance 
hearing  which  is  continuing  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

But  the  case  which  brought  public  at- 
tention early  this  year  was  the  unfortu- 
nate case  of  Charles  W.  Thomas,  another 
FSO  who.  trying  for  2  years  after  being 
selected  out  to  gain  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, committed  suicide  In  despair. 
Shortly  thereafter,  statements  began 
emanating  from  the  State  Department 
about  proposals  outlining  a  new  appeals 
procedure  approach. 

Today,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  issue  of  fair  treat- 
ment for  Foreign  Service  officers  came 
under  discussion  at  the  nomination  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Howard  P.  Mace,  former  per- 
sonnel director  of  the  State  Department, 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  the  next 
Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Mace's  confirmation  was  the 
above-mentioned  John  Hemenway  who 
read  a  prepared  statement  after  re- 
questing to  be  placed  under  oath,  a  pro- 
cedure not  normally  followed  by  the 
committee.  In  support  of  his  charges  Mr. 
Hemenway  distributed  to  members  of 
the  committee  a  transcript  of  his  griev- 
ance committee  hearing  of  July  29.  1971, 
which  Involved  Mr.  Mace. 

Preceding  Mr.  Hemenway  in  testlfj^lng 
was  Mr.  Xavier  M.  Vela,  President  of 
Local  1534  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Oovemment  Employees — AFL-CIO — 
who  recommended  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  thoroughly  examine 
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the  personnel  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  role  played  in  them  by 
Howard  P.  Mace.  The  part  of  Mr.  Vela's 
testimony  which  I  foimd  pertinent  to 
H.R.  8523  was  Mr.  Mace's  involvement 
in  the  Allison  Palmer  case.  This  further 
indicates  the  urgent  need  for  a  disinter- 
ested board  of  appeals  and  review,  out- 
side the  State  Department  and  USIA, 
which  would  make  the  final  Judgment. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  H.R.  8523  proposal 
which  includes  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as 
members  of  the  board. 

Several  days  ago  I  called  attention  to 
a  recent  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
entitled  "The  Senate  Role  in  Foreign 
Affairs  Appointments  "  which  wsis  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  study  pointed  out  that 
there  are  at  present  some  executive  ap- 
pointments, important  in  reference  to 
the  treaty -making  process,  which  do  not 
require  Senate  confirmation  but  which 
would  improve  executive-legislative  re- 
lations If  that  body  were  consulted, 
thus  involving  the  Senate  more  deeply 
in  foreign  policy  matters.  Likewise,  the 
inclusion  of  two  members  of  Congress  in 
the  appeals  board  proposal  outlined  in 
H.R.  8523  would  involve  Congress  more 
meaningfully  in  the  affairs  of  those  who 
are  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  imple- 
mentation— our  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Much  more  than  the  suitability  of  an 
Individual  for  an  ambassadorial  position 
was  at  issue  in  the  hearing  this  morning 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  charges  raised  were  but  a  variation 
on  an  old  theme — the  tinf  air  treatments 
of  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  selec- 
tion out  process  by  the  arbitrary  manip- 
ulations of  State  Department  officials 
safe,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  oversee- 
ing eyes  of  Congress. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  short  account 
of  the  hearing  as  it  appeared  In  today's 
Washington  Star  under  the  byline  of 
Phillip  Shandler. 

The  second  Item  is  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Vela  of  AFGE.  mentioned 
above. 

The  third  insertion  is  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  Hemenway  followed  by 
the  transcript  of  his  grievance  hearing  of 
July  29.  1971,  which  was  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Committee  and  to  which 
he  refers  in  his  statement: 
(Prom  the  Washington  8Ur.  Sept.  30.  1971] 
Fired  Diplomat  Says  Macx  Is  Untit  To  Be 
Ambassador 
(By  Phillip  Shandler) 
An    ambassadorial    nomination    was   chal- 
lenged at  a  Senate  confirmation  bearing  to- 
day by  a  federal-employe  union  leader  and 
a  former  foreign  service  officer  who  claims 
he  was  unfairly  fired. 

The  target  was  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  P.  Mace,  former  personnel 
director  of  the  State  Department,  to  be  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Sierra  X^eone. 

REVIEW    IS    ASKED 

The  head  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employee  local  at  the  State  De- 
partment asserted  that  Mace  had  "taken  an 
active  part"  in  personnel  actions  over  the  past 
few  years  which  "denied  scores  of  employees 
their  most  basic  rights  of  due  process." 

The  unionist.  Zavler  M.  Vela,  did  not  flatly 
oppose  Usee's  nomination,  but  ratber  asked 
CXVir 2174 — Part  a« 
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the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
review  Mace's  role  In  the  cases  of  several 
Foreign  Service  officers  he  said  had  been 
arWtrarlly  "selected  out.'' 

But  one  of  those  offloeis,  Jotxa.  D.  Hemen- 
way, told  the  committee,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Mace  Is  fit  for  the  office  for  which  he 
Is  being  considered."  Hemenway  charged,  un- 
der oath,  that  Mace  "puts  untruths  in  bis 
letters  .  .  .  misrepresents  bis  own  policy  posi- 
tions to  be  all  things  to  all  men  .  .  .  and  dis- 
regards regulations." 

Mace,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  had 
cited  ae  an  accomplishment  of  his  tenure  as 
State  Department  personnel  officer,  from 
October  1969  to  last  month,  the  granting  to 
Hemenway  of  the  first  hearing  for  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  protesting  Involimtarlly  retire- 
ment. 

"OBSTKtJCTIONlSM"    ALLEGED 

But  Hemenway  accused  Mace  of  "obstruc- 
tionism" for  two  years  since  granting  the 
hearing  and  still  refuses  to  testify  under  oath. 

"I  wonder.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Mace  vio- 
lates regulations  here  in  Washington,  what 
wUl  he  do  abroad  unsupervised  as  an  ambas- 
sador when  he  may  find  It  Inconvenient  or 
disagreeable  to  follow  certain  instructions?" 
Hemenway  asked  Sen.  J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght, 
D-Ark.,  who  conducted  the  hearing. 

Fulbrlght  Is  planning  hearings  starting 
next  week  on  legislation  sought  by  some 
unionists  and  Foreign  Service  officers  that 
would  strengthen  employe  rights  in  State 
Department  personnel  actions. 

Following  today's  testimony,  the  committee 
said  there  would  be  no  action  on  the  Mace 
nomination  until  further  testimony  is  re- 
ceived next  week. 

ACCODNTABIUTT    AND    StATK    DePAXTMKNT 

Managkks 

(A  statement  by  Xavier  M.  Vela,  President 
of  Local  1634  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees   (AFL-CIO)   on 
the  nomination  of  Howard  P.  Mace  as  Am- 
bassador to  Sierra  Leone) 
The  Department  of  SUte  has  In  the  past 
few  years   denied  scores  of  employees   their 
most  basic  rights  of  due  process.  Mr.  Howard 
P.  Mace  has  taken  an  active  part  In  these 
denials.  We,  therefore,  would  ask  your  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  to  look  Into  the  ra- 
tionale for   State's  policy  and   examine  Mr. 
Mace's  part  In  Its  planning  and  execution. 
Let  me  list  the  most  recent  State  Depart- 
ment actions  which,  I  believe,  undermine  the 
rights   and   morale  of  our  dedicated,  com- 
petent Foreign  Service. 

First,  you  should  know,  Itx.  Chairman,  that 
m  October  of  last  year  Local  1634  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Oovemment  Employ- 
ees petitioned  for  exclusive  recognition  as 
the  ooUectlve  bargaining  agent  for  five  groups 
of  clvU  and  foreign  service  employees  In 
State  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Not  only  would  management  not 
recognlEe  the  appropriateness  of  these  bar- 
gaining units  but  It  asked  for  and  received 
Presidential  exemption  of  all  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees  from  the  Executive  Order 
(11491)  which  spelled  out  these  rights  of 
due  process.  Furthermore,  those  rights  of 
due  process  provided  by  other  regulations, 
laws,  executive  orders  can  be  and  have  been 
Ignored. 

Even  when  the  legal  Counsel  of  State 
knows  these  violations  are  occurring  and 
advises  the  bureau  concerned  to  take  cor- 
rective action  no  change  will  neceeaarlly 
be  made.  (See  Exhibit  A) 

A  "substitute"  order  has  been  In  pr«p- 
aratlon  for  several  months  and  meanwhile. 
Foreign  Service  employees  have  no  bargain- 
ing rights  whatsoever.  Tht  rationale  accord- 
ing to  the  SUte  Department  la  that  aU 
Foreign  Service  employees  have  an  Intimate 
relationship  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  Incompatible  with  ooUectlT* 
bargaining.  Many  FSO'a  believe  this  line  of 
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argument  is  Invalid  and,  in  fact,  undermines 
efficiency  and   morale.    (See  Exhibit  B) 

Second,  let  me  outline  State's  policy  on 
discrimination  toward  women.  Our  union 
helped  obtain  the  first  formal  grievance  hear- 
ing ever  held  for  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
on  any  kind  of  grievance.  Upon  realizing  the 
threatening  proq>ect  of  such  a  hearing  with 
Its  verbatim  transcript  and  possibility  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  Mr.  Macomber,  with  Mr.  Mace's 
active  concurrence,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  Foreign  Service  employees  should 
be  exempted  from  thia  Executive  Order  as 
weU.  (Executive  Order  11478  which  bans  race 
and  sex  discrimination  by  the  United  States 
Government) .  The  Department's  plan,  how- 
ever, was  overtaken  by  events  and  the  hear- 
ing officer  was  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  before  the  exemption  was  for- 
maUy  requested.  Since  then,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer has  found  for  the  complainant  but 
State  haa  yet  to  grant  any  redress  for  the 
damage  done  her  career.  The  Department  has. 
Instead  concentrated  on  issuing  mea  culpa 
press  releases  admitting  It  discriminated  but 
vowing  It  will  never  do  so  again.  I  repeat: 
SUte  has  yet  to  grant  any  relief  In  this, 
Its  first  documented  sex  discrimination  case 
which  was  concludeu  over  three  months  ago. 

Bute's  only  proposal  is  to  rig  the  promotion 
board  In  the  complainant's  favor,  a  procedure 
which  vitiates  both  the  merit  system  of  pro- 
motion and  the  E.E.O.  program.  The  grlev- 
ant  has  flaUy  rejected  this  proposal  (See 
Exhibits  C  and  D) 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  repeated 
complaints  of  management  Intimidation  of 
union  pepresenutlvee  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  remind  senior  officials  of  the  unfair  labor 
practices  provisions  of  EO  11491.  (See  Ex- 
hibit E) 

The  latest  incident  unfortunately  involves 
Mr.  Mace's  brusquely  InterrogaUng  a  JVar- 
elgn  Service  Officer  who  happened  to  be  a 
Umon  official  and  ordering  him  to  immedi- 
ately furnish  a  copy  of  the  union  resolution 
on  Mr.  Mace's  nomination.  Mr.  Mace,  of 
course,  should  have  requested  that  the  union 
give  him  the  document  through  the  appro- 
priate management  channels.  We  would  have 
been  happy  to  comply. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Young's  arUcle  of  September 
25,  1971  in  the  Evening  Star  and  the  attached 
cables  (See  Exhibit  F)  will  lllvistrate  the  cen- 
sorship used  by  SUte  to  Inhibit  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  between  employee  organizations  and 
Department  employees.  Today  an  employee 
group  can  send  an  "interested  party"  tele- 
gram. TomMTow  this  right  is  unUateiaUy 
suspended  without  prior  consulUtlon  or  no- 
tice because  of  the  "administrative  problems" 
that  it  would  cause. 

Is  It  that  SUte  fears  the  "administrative 
problems"  which  might  arise  or  doe«  it  fear 
the  class  action  siUt  against  selecUon  out 
which  the  cables  discuss? 

In  this  particular  case  the  Ambassador 
to  Rome  refuses  to  distribute  a  cable  In  the 
usual  fashion  and  accuses  the  sponsors  of  a 
legal  defense  fund  of  using  tactics  which 
are  "revoltang"  and  "nauseating".  The  Am- 
bassador's sUtement  Is  aUowed  to  stand  as 
SUte  Department  poUcy.  Does  this  mean  that 
Ambassadors  are  not  undw  the  control  of 
the  Department?  That  they  cannot  be  i«p- 
nmanded  or  made  to  comply  with  per- 
sonnel or  even  security  regulations?  Not  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mace  and  Mr.  Bums.  (See  Ex- 
hibit G) 

Fifth,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  so-called 
new  grievance  procedures.  The  press  has  i«- 
oently  focused  on  the  tragic  suicide  of  Mr. 
Charles  William  Thomas  and  the  Depart- 
ment's constant  denial  of  hearing  rights  to 
con^lalnanU.  Mr.  Mace  was  unfortunately, 
an  active  party  In  many  of  theee  cases  as 
Deputy  Director  and  later  Acting  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Scrvloe.  His  attitude  of  disap- 
proval towards  both  grievance  prooedorfls  and 
FOG'S  who  try  to  use  them  Is  dear.  He  has  an- 
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tborlze<l  only  one  such  h««rlng  &nd  It  U  un- 
resolved. H«  hhs  tried  to  dlscoiu-kge  several 
other  hearings.  Purthermore,  In  an  official 
letter  (drafted  by  his  Special  Assistant  who 
conflnned  under  oath  that  the  letter's  con- 
tent represented  Mr.  Mace's  viewpoint)  Mr. 
Mace  Is  quoted  as  warning  that  a  grievance 
procedure  started  by  an  F80  oould  adversely 
affect  the  decisions  of  the  F80  Selection 
Boards  (theae  boards  determine  not  only  pro- 
motion but  also  selectlon-out).  (See  Exhibit 

H) 

State's  response  to  this  recently  pub- 
licized practice  has  been  to  Issue  a  new 
set  of  grievance  procedures  which  have  been 
characterized  by  Senator  Humphrey  as,  In 
some  respects,  worse  than  the  old 
regulations. 

These  procedures  are  clearly  part  of  a 
public  relations  campaign  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  there  Is  no  need  whatsoever 
to  legislate  Foreign  Service  grievance  pro- 
cedures like  thoee  Introduced  by  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  In  the  Senate  and  Congressman 
Ashbrook  In  the  House. 

We,  of  course,  believe. that  this  country 
desperately  needs  a  "Little  Wagner  Act"  for 
all  Federal  Employees  but  that  In  light  of 
the  Administration's  denial  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees under  EO  11491  an  Interim  legislated 
grievance  procedure  exclusively  for  Foreign 
Service  employees  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Charles  William  Thomas  Memorial  Legal 
Defense  Fund  (Box  19443.  Twentieth  Street 
Station.  Washington.  DC.  30036)  will  In  the 
meantime  sponsor  a  class  action  In  Federal 
District  Court  against  the  selection  out  sys- 
tem as  now  practiced  and  thus  try  to  gain 
more  Immediate  relief  for  those  In  Imminent 
danger  of  losing  their  Jobs  to  the  "up  or 
out"  Juggernaut. 

We,  of  course,  believe  that  the  demon- 
strably incompetent  should  be  fired,  whether 
BupervUsors  or  non-supervisors.  But  the  ar- 
bltrsiry,  capricious  selectlon-out  system  Is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  this.  The  weaknesses 
and  lack  of  control  In  these  Selection  Board 
proceedings  are  vividly  described  In  the  at- 
tached transcript,  by  an  official  who  provides 
staff  assistance  to  the  Boards.  (See  Exhibits 
I  and  J ) 

Collective  bargaining  agreements,  enforce- 
able In  court,  have  for  decades  successfully 
coped  with  this  and  other  fundamental  em- 
ployee-management problems. 

I  will  end  this  statement  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  attachments  which  I  would 
like  entered  into  the  record  and  which, 
among  other  things,  demonstrate  the  active 
part  In  State's  personnel  system  played  by 
Mr.  Mace  In  the  last  years  as  Deputy  Direc- 
tor and  Acting  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Exhibit  K  Is  a  series  of  documents  from 
the  Alison  Palmer  hearing  mentioned  earlier 
which  Indicate  that  Mr.  Mace  denies  having 
seen  In  1969  an  important  memorandum 
confirming  Miss  Palmer's  charges  of  sex 
discrimination.  The  Dlrrctor  of  the  Office 
of  Equal  Employment  later  testified  that 
he  showed  this  memo  to  Mr.  Mace  and  dis- 
cussed  It   with   him   on   several   occasions. 

Miss  Palmer  testified  that  Mr.  Mace  re- 
fused to  accept  the  findings  of  the  Investi- 
gation, carried  out  by  a  Foreign  Service 
Inspector.  Mr.  Mace  later  admitted  that  be- 
fore rejecting  these  findings  he  had  not  read 
the  Investigation  file  on  the  case. 

There  Is  an  Important  four-page  memo 
which  Mr.  Mace  showed  to  Miss  Palmer  al- 
most two  years  ago.  It  included  a  fourth  page 
with  recommendations  and  a  finding  by  the 
State  Department  Legal  Office  that  she  had 
been  discriminated  against.  Weeks  later  she 
Inspected  her  official  file  and  found  the  memo. 
But  It  lacked  the  last  page.  At  the  bearing 
on  June  23.  1971  Mr.  Mace  promised  to  Insert 
the  complete  memo,  signed  by  him.  In  her 
file.  A  check  on  June  30  revealed  that  the 
complete  memo  was  now  there,  but  still  was 
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not  signed  by  him.  It  was  finally  signed  on 
July  1.  1971. 

Aiao  Included  Is  an  exchange  between  a 
union  committee  and  Mr.  Mace  earlier  this 
year  regarding  assignments  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  to  a  para-mlUtary  unit  In  Viet 
Nam.  Even  though  an  attempt  was  made 
simply  to  express  the  views  of  the  union  Mr. 
Mace  refused  to  discuss  how  particular  ««- 
slgnments  were  made  and  later  wrote  the 
union  saying  that  "dispute  or  debate"  on 
this  stibject  was  out  of  order. 

Our  attempt.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  to 
debate,  but  to  learn  if  the  process  by  which 
FSO's  are  assigned  to  a  military  advisory 
group  in  Vietnam  Is  free  of  favoritism.  We 
still  do  not  know.  (See  Exhibit  L) 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  FSO  who 
expresses  moral  reservations  about  assign- 
ments to  South  Africa  or  Portuguese  Angola 
may  be  given  another  assignment.  Whereas 
many  FSO's  who  express  similar  feelings 
about  Vietnam  are  given  a  choice  between 
going  or  resigning.  The  above  exhibit  demon- 
strates that  such  forced  resignations  have 
been  submitted. 

In  brief,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Mace  has 
been  an  active  part  of  a  personnel  policy 
which  Is  based  on  two  premises: 

( 1 1  Right  or  wrong,  you  don't  question  the 
boss. 

(2)  The  policy  Is  right  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  top  staff  says  It's  right. 

This.  I  submit.  Is  the  same  kind  of  tragic 
shortsightedness  that  has  been  revealed  in 
this  chamber  by  State  Department  spokes- 
man In  the  past  when  dlscusslnR  other  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  this  Committee. 

Before  allowing  the  Department  of  State's 
Incipient  employee-management  conflict  to 
deteriorate  any  further  I  request  that  this 
Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  thoroughly  ex- 
amine the  personnel  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  role  played  In  them  by  Howard 
P.  Mace.  Thank  you. 

Statkment  of  John  D    Hemenway 
("Retired"  Foreign  Service  Officer,   formerly 
Chief  of  the  Berlin  Section,  US  Department 
of  State) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  that  you  have  the 
oath  administered  to  me  My  remarks  today 
are  properly  made  only  under  oath.  (Pause 
for  oath.) 

My  remarks  concern  Mr.  Howard  P.  Bulace. 
a  man  aspiring  to  the  high  rank  of  the  Preel- 
dent's  personal  representative  In  a  foreign 
land.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
oould  possibly  know  of  all  the  well-docu- 
mented and  legitimate  complaints  against 
Mr.  Mace  which  t>e&r  on  his  qualifications  for 
the  office  to  which  he  aspires.  I  believe  his 
name  Is  before  you  today  because  persons 
promoting  Mr.  Mace's  nomination  have  not 
fully  informed  you  and  others  charged  with 
the  scrutiny  of  such  apfxJlntmenta  of  the 
great  weight  of  evidence  showing  that  he  Is 
not  qualified  for  such  an  office. 

I  have  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mace  and 
I  believe  I  am  able  to  report  honestly  and 
authoritatively  concerning  his  qualifications. 
I  come  here  because  I  believe  that  the  career 
in  which  I  served  for  many  years  should  have 
high  standards  of  service;  that  only  men  of 
high  Integrity  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to 
commanding  posltlotLs  In  that  service.  Mr. 
Mace  Is  not  such  a  man.  I  say  this  not  from 
any  personal  malice,  but  actually  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  speak,  however,  with  certainty 
because  of  knowledge  I  have  gained  by  per- 
sonal, first  hand  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  personally  have  made  It 
a  matter  of  public  record  that  ".  .  .  It  Is  time 
for  a  searching  look  at  the  Senate's  role  In 
the  confirmation  of  nominees  to  foreign  af- 
fairs positions  at  home  and  abroad."  You 
could  not  begin  such  a  policy  with  a  better 
candidate  than  Mr.  Mace.  As  I  said  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Mace  Is  fit  for  the  office  for 
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which  he  Is  being  considered.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Mace  was  properly  executing 
his  last  office,  that  of  Director  of  Personnel 
of   the  Department   of  State. 

I  asked  to  t>e  put  under  oath  because  this 
Committee  has  a  right  to  know  that  my  testi- 
mony Is  the  truth.  As  I  stated,  my  name  la 
John  Hemenway  and  I  reside  at  4616  Rodman 
St  ,  NW,  In  Washington,  DC.  I  am  a  srraduate 
of  the  US  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxord  and  a  doctoral  can- 
didate at  Georgetown  University. 

I  am  also  a  "retired"  Foreign  Service 
Officer.  I  put  quotation  marks  around  the 
"retired"  because.  In  fact,  the  Dep»artment 
of  State's  highest  official,  in  official  corre- 
spondence, has  done  Just  that.  Actually,  I  was 
fired.  I  was  fired  after  24  years  of  honorable 
service  for  the  United  States  Government 
with  no  blemish  on  my  record.  In  the  year  I 
was  fired,  officers  ranked  In  the  bottom  of  my 
foreign  service  class  were  retained.  The  last 
position  I  held — which  I  had  held  for  three 
years — was  Chief  of  the  Berlin  Section  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Except  for  my  tenure, 
that  position  has  always  been  held  by  an 
officer  with  a  rank  higher  than  I  had,  F80- 
4.  Despite  commendable  reports  In  my  file 
from  the  US  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
George  C.  McGhee,  the  US  Minister  to  Ber- 
lin, Brewster  Morris,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Berlin  Task  Force,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Walter  Stoessel,  and  a  Sen- 
ior Foreign  Service  Inspector.  I>anlel  Brad- 
dock,  who  inspected  me  while  I  was  serving 
as  Chief  of  the  Berlin  Section — despite  all 
this.  I  was  fired. 

Why?  Because,  as  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment told  me  two  days  ago,  the  f>ersonnel 
system  of  the  Department  Is  "sick— sick— 
sick."  The  fact  Is  that  someone  can  Invest  20 
years  of  his  life  In  the  Foreign  Service:  yet 
such  personal  service  oan  be  snuffed  out 
without  reason  or  recourse.  The  Depart- 
ment's personnel  system  Is  more  than  sick, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  corrupt.  It  Is  the  Alice  of 
Wonderland  of  Management  and  Personnel 
Administrators.  The  Director  of  Personnel 
during  the  period  that  I  shall  discuss  with 
Mr.  Howard  Mace. 

As  I  said,  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Mace  lack* 
easentlal  qualities  for  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador. He  lacks  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  does  not  merit  your  confirmation.  To  my 
own  knowledge: 

1.  He  does  not  make  decisions,  and  when 
he  does  he  makes  F>oor  Judgments:  he  Is 
guilty  of  latches.  I.e.,  he  Is  literally  asleep 
at  the  switch. 

2.  He  puts  untruths  In  his  letters  and  be 
clears  official  correspondence  which  he  knows 
to  be  wrong  and  untrue. 

3.  He  misrepresents  his  own  policy  pKwl- 
tlons   to   be   all   things   to   all   men. 

4.  He  uses  his  official  position  for  bla  per- 
sonal ends  and  disregards  regulations,  which 
he  does  not  enforce  uniformly. 

6.  When  faced  wnth  »  clear,  unequivocal 
duty,  he  is  capable  of  setting  that  duty 
aside,  for  reasons  of  expediency. 

The  list  could  be  longer.  And  Mr  Mnce  Is 
the  Director  of  Personnel,  a  position  he  has 
held  In  one  form  or  another  for  years.  As 
my  friend  said,  the  Department's  personnel 
system  Is  sick. 

I  am  now  eng:»ged  In  the  first  grievance 
hearing  ever  conducted  by  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  This  hearing  was  granted  under  regu- 
lations that  have  since  been  abolished  by 
Mr.  Mace,  In  harness  with  the  administrators 
of  the  Department  of  State.  In  that  connec- 
tion and  the  events  that  led  up  to  th?  Hear- 
ing I  have  been  forced  to  have  many  c-ontacts 
with  Mr.  Mace  as  Director  of  Personnel  All 
my  contacts  with  him  Indicate  tha't  he  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standards  I  believe 
you  would  want  the  Foreign  Service  to  re- 
quire of  Its  ambassadors. 

Let  me  be  quite  specific. 

On  September  26.  1969.  I  asked — and  re- 
ceived permission — from  Mr.  Mace  to  have  a 
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Hearing.  (I  will  not  burden  you  with  that 
matter  because  the  Hearing  Is  now  In  prog- 
ress— after  delays  extending  over  two  years!) 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Mace  never  Intended  ac- 
tually to  permit  the  Hearing  he  originally 
had  authorized. 

For  two  years  documents  directly  relevant 
to  the  case  have  been  withheld,  either  totally, 
or  overclasslfled  so  as  to  make  them  unusable 
In  a  fair  and  open  hearing.  My  hearing  Is 
open  to  the  public — that  In  Itself  Is  a  prece- 
dent the  Department  of  State  does  not  like — 
Mr.  Mace  and  his  legal  advisor,  who  appeared 
yesterday  at  the  Hearing  prefer  Hearings 
closed  to  the  public.  The  Hearing  Committee 
Itself  has  been  harassed  by  Mr.  Mace.  Thus, 
for  example,  on  this  particular  point : 

Mr.  Mace  willfully  and  Illegally  discharged 
the  Chairman  of  my  Hearing  Committee  In 
the  middle  of  the  procedures  which  he  per- 
sonally had  authorized  and  knew  were  In 
progress. 

On  January  23  of  this  year,  having  been 
Informed  that  I  was  tired  of  over  one-year's 
delay  and  that  I  Intended  to  press  my  right 
for  a  Hearing,  Mr.  Mace  Informed  Hearing 
Chairman  Toussalnt  that  his  services  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  State  would 
be  terminated  effective  February  28.  1971. 
(The  first  Hearing  Session  was  scheduled  for 
three  days  later.  March  3.) 

On  February  22  I  wrote  Mr.  Mace  to  in- 
form him  of  what  he  already  must  have 
known,  that  his  action  was  Illegal  and  vio- 
lated Foreign  Service  regulations.  Thereupon 
the  Chairman's  dismissal  notice  was  lifted 
and  he  was  extended — by  oral  arrangement 
only — for  one  more  month. 

On  March  13,  after  only  the  Initial  Hearing 
In  which  I  Indicated  what  I  Intended  to  prove 
and  my  means  for  proving  this,  Mr.  Mace 
wrote  the  Hearing  Chairman  again  to  ter- 
minate his  employment  at  the  Department 
of  SUte,  as  of  1  April.  1971.  I  feel  this  clearly 
violated  Foreign  Service  Regulations.  Again 
I  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Mace  in  writing. 
This  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  progress 
and  process  of  my  Hearing  because  the  Hear- 
ing Chairman  had  to  operate  for  the  next 
three  sessions  under  the  threat  of  being 
termlzuited  again  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  fact,  that  happened.  The  Hearing  Chair- 
man was  fired  despite  my  app>eal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  to  Mr.  Mace,  again 
in  writing,  and  my  own  lawyer's  api>eal  to 
Secretary  Rogers.  Mr.  Mace  knew  the  regula- 
tions and  was  reminded  In  writing  that  the 
regulations  specifically  forbade  tampering 
with  personnel  connected  with  Hearings — 
but  he  again  moved  to  fire  the  Chairman — 
and  on  April  Pool's  Day,  to  boot. 

Thanks  to  the  US  Constitution  and  to 
the  interest  in  the  matter  and  in  due  process 
generally  shown  by  your  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hearing  Chair- 
man was  re-hlred  as  a  "consultant"  and  put 
back  on  the  roles  so  that  he  could  continue 
as  Chairman  of  the  Grievance  Committee, 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Mace  vio- 
lates regulations  here  In  Washington,  what 
will  he  do  abroad  unsupervLsed  as  an  am- 
bassador when  he  may  find  It  Inconvenient 
or  disagreeable  to  follow  certain  Instructions? 
Mr.  Mace  had  a  direct,  clear  unequivocal 
duty  under  the  law  and  the  regulations  to 
provide  my  Hearing  Committee  with  guid- 
ance. No  such  guidance  was  received  during 
the  entire  period  that  Mr.  Mace  was  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel.  In  fact,  his  contribution 
has  been  two  years  of  obstruction. 

Mr.  Mace  apparently  has  a  proven  record 
of  acting  arbitrarily  and  capriciously — giving 
different  officers  varied  treatment  under  the 
law.  Shifting  personnel  policies  Implemented 
and  directed  by  him  personally  have  wrought 
havoc  to  the  careers  of  dedicated  officers, 
some  of  whom  I  have  known  personally  who 
now  are  dead — the  names  of  Warren  Blum- 
berg  and  Charles  Thomas  come  to  mind. 
In  my  own  affairs  I  know  Mr.  Mace  is  a 
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man  capable  of  deception.  He  does  not  stop 
merely  at  losing  files,  misinforming  the  Con- 
gress, concealing  facts  and  practicing  nepo- 
tism. Yet  he  actually  is  being  considered  for 
the  high  poet  of  ambassador. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  Involve  you  unduly 
In  my  affairs — and  I  know  that  some  ill- 
informed  persons  may  question  my  motives — 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
Transcript  of  my  Hearing  of  July  29,  1971 
(no.  8  in  a  series  that  has  now  reached  10, 
over  two  yecu-s — two  painful  years.)  At  that 
one  Hearing  Mr.  Mace  was  requested  to  ap- 
pear—but refused.  Prom  a  perusal  of  this  one 
d(X5ument  you  will  be  given  some  insights 
Into  what  Is  wrong  vrtth  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Personnel  System  as  adminis- 
tered by  Mr.  Mace. 

You  may  wish  to  glance  through  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  contents  of  that  Hear- 
ing transcript. 

(Read  the  contents  of  the  copy,  attached.) 
It  is  not  my  role  here  to  delve  Into  Mr. 
Mace's  motivation  for  his  conduct  in  these 
matters.  Nor  Is  it  my  duty  to  examine  the 
pressures  on  him.  (I  would  reject  the  defense 
that  he  was  "only  following  orders.")  It  Is 
also  not  my  role  to  speculate  on  how  wide- 
spread such  evidence  or  corruption  is  In  the 
Foreign  Service — though  I  suggest  it  is  much 
wider  than  even  you  suspect.  Surely  a  serv- 
ice must  be  In  trouble  that  requires  more 
than  500  reforms  as  prop>osed  by  the  present 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Man- 
agement. It  is  clear  that  many  of  these  pro- 
posed reforms  bear  on  personnel  procedures. 
This  can  be  no  ringing  endorsement  for  the 
Director  of  Personne.  And  the  Director  of 
Personnel  has  been  Howard  Mace. 

Ambassador  Loy  Henderson  once  told  me — 
and  I  believed  him — that  the  Foreign  Service 
system  was  the  finest  In  the  world,  provided 
it  uas  properly  adminUtered. 

Who  has  been  administering  the  Foreign 
Service — In  significant  part,  the  personnel 
system,  Mr.  Howard  Mace. 

We  wonder  about  the  "generation  gap"  and 
the  "distrust  of  government."  We  wonder  how 
it  comes  to  p>ass.  Could  the  appwintment  of 
such  officials  as  Howard  Mace  have  any  bear- 
ing on  this  problem? 

Mr.   Chairman,   If  It   Is  legerdemain   this 

Committee  is  after  you  want  Howard  Mace. 

Look  at  his  record.  His  exp>ertise  is  said  to  be 

F)ersonnel  administration.  Then  look  at  the 

wreckage  that  is  the  personnel  system  of  the 

Foreign   Service.   No  doubt  a  few  men  who 

have  prospered  under  it  even  during  its  time 

of  troubles  or  need  the  favor  of  the  Person- 

sonel  system  for  an  assignment  will  be  deaf 

to  any  criticism  of  the  Service  or  blind  to 

the  faults  of  its  Director  of  Personnel.  Such 

p>eople  should  have  attended  my  Hearing  of 

yesterday  at  which  perjury  was  committed. 

Bumbling,     maladroit     ambassadors     are 

nothing  new  to  our  diplomatic  service.  But 

if  this  kind  of  man  becomes  the  model  for 

our  career  diplomatic  service,  then  I   weep 

for  that  service— end  I  weep  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  personal  request 

to  make  of  this  Committee.  For  the  fourth 

time  Mr.  Howard  Mace  has  been  requested 

to   appear   at   my   Hearing   to  testify   under 

oath.    Previously    he    has    refused    to    come. 

This  time  the  Hearing  Committee  Chairman 

has  asked  him  to  come  on  October  6.  Would 

you   please   hold   open   the   Hearing   record 

of  this  committee  for  10  days  so  that  I  may 

submit  additional  material  after  October  67 
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TBAKSCaiFT  OF  Pbocxcoings,  Osixvanck  Coic- 

MIlTtJL    HeAKING,   THmSDAT,   JtTLT    29,    1971, 

IN  THX  MATTxa  or:   JoHir  D.  Hxmxnwat 

COICPUAINANT 

Mr.  ToxrasAtNT.  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
begin.  The  record  will  show  that  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Grievance  Committee  In  the 
matter  of  John  D.  Hemenway  Is  being  held 
in  Room  8H16,  Olvll  Service  Commission 
Building,  IBth  and  E  Streets.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  on  JiUy  29.  1971,  at  10:00  AJd. 


Present  are  the  members  of  the  oommittee; 
the  complainant;  counsel,  Mr.  Joyce;  and 
employee  representative,  Mr.  Hite.  Represent- 
ing the  German  desk.  Bureau  of  Europ>ean 
Affairs,  is  Mr.  Ellwood  Williams.  Also  present 
are  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
As  observer  for  the  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  present,  Miss  Marian  Nash. 

I  had  thought  at  our  meeting  last  week 
I  had  picked  up  all  the  loose  threads,  but  I 
bad  not.  But  before  I  pick  up  two  more.  I 
would  like  to  submit,  and  will  Include  In 
the  record  at  W-2  a  letter  dated  July  28, 
1971.  addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  Hemenway. 
In  which  Mr.  Hemenway  calls  attention  to 
the  transcript  of  the  July  23  meeting.  Mr. 
Hemenway  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Mace,  who  had  been  invited  to 
appear  on  July  23,  had  not  appeared.  Mr. 
Hemenway  resubmitted  the  request  that  Mr. 
Mace  be  invited  to  appear  at  today's  meeting. 
This  was  hand  carried  to  me  by  Mr.  Hem- 
enway yesterday,  and  I  immediately  hand 
carried  a  copy  to  Mr.  Mace  and  one  to  Mr. 
Lyerly.  I  have  not  heard  from  either  Mr. 
Mace  or  Mr.  Lyerly.  That  will  be  at  W-2. 

I  believe  I  gave  you  (Mr.  Burris)  a  copy, 
or  left  a  copy  at  your  office  for  you  yester- 
day. And  I  gave  you  one.  General,  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Yes,  I  have  it. 
Mr.  TotJssAiNT.  I  have  a  few  extra  copies 
if  anyone  would  like  to  see  it.  Did  you  give 
copies,  Mr.  Hemenway,  to  Mr.  Joyce? 

Mr.  Hemenway.  I  have  no  objection  to 
anyone  present  Interested  In  the  hearing  re- 
ceiving one.  Just  pass  them  down 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  First  loose  thread  oonoems 
my  approach  to  the  Bureau  of  European  Af- 
fairs with  a  request  that  a  telegram  be  sent 
to  Ambassador  Puhan  calling  attention  to 
the  hearings  held  up  to  the  date  of  my  mem- 
orandiun,  which  was  May  3,  and  calling  iui- 
ther  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ambassador 
Puhan  had  been  Identified  In  the  initial 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Hemenway  to  Mr. 
Mace  calling  for  a  grievance  committee  as 
one  of  the  officers  alleged  to  have  caused  to 
have  inserted  into  the  official  records  of  the 
Department  of  State  false,  untrue,  slander- 
ous statements. 

Ambassador  Puhan,  I  was  told  by  the  desk 
officer  for  the  Hungarian  Desk,  viras  on  his 
way  be«k  to  the  United  States  for  consulta- 
tion and  leave,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  tele- 
gram I  suggested  be  communicated  to  him 
might  cross  Mr.  Puhan  on  his  way  west 
with  a  telegram  going  east.  The  telegram 
was  not  sent.  However,  when  Ambassador 
Puhan  was  in  Washington,  the  memorandum, 
my  memorandum  of  May  3,  as  well  as  the 
draft  telegram,  were  shown  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor. On  May  18  I  received  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  John  Baker  of  the  Hungarian  Desk 
referring  to  my  May  3  memorandum, 
stating — quote — "I  handed  your  memo  of 
May  3,  1971  and  the  attached  telegram  to 
Ambassador  Puhan  on  May  17.  1971,  and 
he  read  it  In  my  presence."  Unquote. 

I  think  to  keep  some  chronology,  or  at 
least  facsimile  of  chronology,  of  events,  cop- 
ies of  my  memorandum,  my  suggested  tele- 
gram, and  Mr.  Baker's  reply  will  be  inserted 
in  the  exhibits  at  X-2. 

Mr.  Hemenway.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
be  good  enough  to  read  yotur  offer  to  Mr. 
Puhan?  Or  perhaps  you  wanted  to  read  the 
whole  thing,  I  don't  know.  Did  you  want  to 
say  what  your  plan  was — what  you  sug- 
gested Mr.  Puhan  do? 

Mr.  ToirssAiNT.  The  telegram  would  have 
come  from  the  Department.  It  has  been 
slu^ed  for  Ambaasador  Puhan.  I  wUl  quote 
from  the  text. 

Parafijaf^  1.  "Paul  A.  Tounalnt,  CliAlrman 
Bubject  oommlibtee,  has  requested  that  tbe 
following  be  oommunloaied  to  you;  'At  re- 
quest John  D.  HeoMiiway  and  puraxiant  pro- 
vMoDB  o(  3PAM18Sn  giieTance  oomnUttee 
created  Oabobet  1960  beaxlncs  ZMt  Initiated 
until   March   1971.   To  date  ooounlttee  has 
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bold  five  hMUlQsi  during  oourae  of  vrhlob 
Heoneuway  alleged  hla  grievmnae  to  b«  that 
f&lBe  uiKtru*  slanderous  sUrtementa  were  In- 
troduced Into  Departzneat'B  ofllelal  records  by 
Ambassador  Puhan/ConOen  JohnpoU.  Ver- 
batim transcript  baa  been  maintained  of 
eaob  bearing." 

Paragrapb  a.  "In  view  your  isunlnemt  re- 
turn tbe  U.S.  you  may  wlA  ayaU  youraelf  op- 
portunity examine  five  tranacrlpits  now  In 
existence  (and  sucb  documentary  evidence 
tbus  far  introduced  into  tbe  record)  and 
sucb  otber  additional  transcripts  as  may 
tben  be  in  existence." 

Paragrapb  3.  •'Whether  you  wish  to  com- 
ment in  any  way  on  transcripts  tben  in  ex- 
istence or  defer  comment  or  comment  at 
all  Is  your  decision." 

Paragraph  4.  "Mr.  Toussalnt  may  be  reached 
lu  the  Department  on  extensdon  20443  or  at 
home  Be>tbeeda,  Maryland  area  code  301  540- 
3568."  Period,  end  of  telegram. 
Mr.  JoTC«.  Did  Mr.  Puhan  comment? 
Mr.  ToussALMT.  Mr.  Puhan  did  not 
comment. 

Mr.  JoTcx.  Did  he  offer  to  cocne  testify  and 
put  on  rebuttal  testimony? 

Mr.  TouMAiNT.  He  made  no  such  offer.  In 
fact.  I  never  heard  from  Amabesador  Puhan, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  orally  or  In  writing. 

Mr.  HxMXNWAT.  Just  foe  the  record.  Mr. 
Cbalrman,  you  wUl  recall  th«t  1  too  took  an 
Lntereat  In  your  eftorts  to  contact  Mr.  Puhan 
at  the  time  you  drafted  this  telegram.  I  want 
It  established  in  tbe  record  that  I  called  Mr. 
Baker  at  the  time  you  were  bedng  told  that 
Mr.  Puhan  was  out  of  country.  I  was  told  the 
same  thing  and  I  told  Mr.  Baker  In  response 
that  I  bad  that  very  morning  a  telegram  In 
my  hands  from  Hungary  signed  Puhan.  Now, 
anyone  familiar  with  the  Poredgn  Service  reg- 
ulations knows  that  If  a  telegram  Is  signed 
by  the  Ambassador  he  Is  In  country. 
Tb«<t  Is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  TO08SAINT.  Okay  The  only  other  Item 
I  have  refers  to  the  Generals  suggestion  at 
the  last  meeting  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
reach  someone  in  the  White  House  with  the 
authartty  to,  in  effect.  Instruct  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  release  the  pwrtlon  of  tbe 
Parsona-Penfleld  report  which  was  wiped  out 
or  excised;  namely,  paragraph  c  of  Tab  A. 

Mr.  Hbminwat.  You  mean  paragraph.  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  section?  Is  there  Just  one  {>ara- 
graph? 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  Well,  all  right,  lefs  call  It 
section  then.  Section  c  of  Tab  A.  That  Sec- 
tion c  Is  entitled  "Others,"  and  below  that 
appears,  "Deleted — refers  to  privileged  com- 
munications between  a  high  level  oflBoer  of 
the  Department  with  the  White  Houaa  upon 
request  of  tbe  latter." 

I  think  I  have  been  able  to  Identify  some- 
one at  the  White  House  who  would  be  In  po- 
sition at  least  to  listen  to  me  and  listen  to 
the  request  suggested  by  General  Hagan; 
to  wit,  that  this  portion  be  released  and  that 
the  White  House  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
effect  Its  release.  I  have  phoned  tbe  gentle- 
man three  times.  Once  be  was  out;  twloe  he 
was  in  meetings.  I  left  my  office  phone  and 
my  home  phone.  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 
I  did  not  try  this  morning  because  I  dldnt 
think  I  would  have  the  time  over  the  phone 
to  give  blm  tbe  background  of  this  case  of 
the  past  nearly  two  years  then  go  into  the 
real  details  of  tbe  problem  raised  by  the 
Department  In  Its  refusal  to  release  this  par- 
ticular section.  I  will  continue  to  telephone 
him  at  the  White  House,  and,  hopefully, 
between  now  and  tbe  end  of  work  tomorrow 
have  at  least  an  opportunity  to  discuss  It 
and  arrange  to  meet  with  him. 
That  brings  us  up  to  this  point. 
Mr.  Haoan.  Ut.  Chairman,  you  will  recaU 
that  amotber  loooe  end  that  I  noted  last  time 
was  the  fact  that  we  are  proceeding  under 
the  procedures  presorlbed  by  our  own  Intoi- 
tlon  and  Intelligence.  Have  you  bad  occasion 
to  again  address  this  vital  problem  to  tbe 
attention  of  the  Deputy  AMlatant  Seoretwy 
of  state  for  Personnel? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TouBSAiNT.  I  called  his  attention  to  It 
in  this  manner:  When  I  received  tbe  copies 
of  tbe  transcript.  I  left  a  copy  with  Mr. 
Mace's  secretary  and  told  her  to  call  bis  at- 
tention to  certain  pages.  One  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, Is  pckge  36,  which  refers  to  your  request 
for  something  In  writing  which  would  serve 
as  a  cloak  for  immunity  in  the  event  we 
reach  that  quicksand,  and  to  otber  pages 
where  specific  requests  are  made.  And  I  did 
the  same  thing  with  Mr.  Lyerly's  office.  He 
was  not  In,  so  I  left  tbe  transcript,  a  copy, 
with  bis  secretary  with  a  similar  notation. 
I  have  not  heard  from  either  party  with 
respect  to  tbe  transcript  or  to  any  request 
or  f>olnt  raised  in  tbe  transcript, 

Mr.  Hagan.  I  do  not  want  to  press  tbe  point 
unduly  at  this  time,  but  I  am  sure,  I  am 
confident,  that  you  are  of  a  similar  mind, 
that  here  Is  a  tremendous  gap  with  which 
we  were  first  faced  at  the  first  time  of  our 
hearing,  by  what  would  we  be  guided?  I  also 
would  like  to  ask  the  question,  am  I  alone 
In  thinking  that  under  the  PAM  regulations 
that  there  Is  a  clear  duty,  or  afflrmative  duty, 
on  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Per- 
sonnel to  provide  this  committee,  his  own 
committee,  with  procedures  for  conducting 
a  hearing  of  this  character?  Am  I  the  only 
one  who.  In  our  group,  feels  that  way?  If  so. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  propose  at  the  next 
hearing  session  to  heal  the  problem,  cure 
the  problem,  and  to  heal  the  situation  by 
certain  recommendations  that  I  will  then 
make.  Before  I  do  move  In  this  fashion,  I 
would  like  to  know  If  you  gentlemen  on  tbe 
committee  have  the  feeling  this  is  a  require- 
ment laid  on  tbe  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Personnel.  Have  either  one  of  you  looked 
at  this  In  tbe  FAM  again,  referring  to  the 
only  guiding  document  we  have  left  on  the 
hearing  procedures? 

Mr.  BuRKis.  This  being  the  first  of  these 
proceedings.  I  believe  that  is  acctirate.  in  way 
of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  having  filed  a 
request  for  and  granted  a  request  for  a 
grievance  proceeding.  I  think  we  have  all 
been  aware  from  the  beginning  that  there 
Is  a — detailed  and  specific  procedures  have 
been  very  difficult  to  Identify  and  get  at  I 
think  this  Is  something  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee have  to  take  under  advisement  and 
discuss  very  carefully. 
Mr.  Hagan.  Well. 

Mr  TotJssAiKT.  Well.  I  personally  don't 
think  that  we  have  to  take  It  under  advise- 
ment, because  3PAM1826 — I  dont  remember 
the  subsection — Is  very  clear  that  the  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Personnel  to  provide  tbe 
necessary  guidance  and  procedures  to  tbe 
committee.  It's  there.  Now.  he  can  read  it 
as  well  as  we  can.  His  legal  adviser  can  read 
It  and  counsel  him.  And  I  don't  think  It 
Is  up  to  us.  this  committee,  or  any  member 
of  tbe  committee,  to  call  attention,  or  call 
Mr.  Mace's  attention,  to  something  which  Is 
m  regulations  that  bis  own  office  has  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  Haqam.  Wall,  I'm  glad  to  bear 

Mr.  TotrssAiNT.  And  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific guidance,  we  Just  proceed  as  we  have  and 
hope  that  tbe  procedures  we  do  adopt  are 
fair  and  lend  themselves  to  a  fair  hearing. 
The  only  thing  that  I  might  mention  which 
could  be  construed  as  guidance  offered  tbe 
committee  by  Mr.  Mace  was  tbe  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  BCace  to  me  very  early  In  the 
life  of  this  coQunlttee,  In  addition  to  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Manual,  that  these  hearings  be  expected, 
and  consistent  with  3PAMlSa«.  would  not 
be  open  to  the  press  and  the  public.  At  that 
time  I  told  him  that  I  thought  It  was  up  to 
the  committee  to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  answers  my  question  as  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  FAM.  I  dont  happen  to  have  that 

particular 

Mr.  Hemxnwat.  Maybe  I  could  help.  Gen- 
eral. I  can  only  use  conimon  sense  In  Inter- 
preting this.  But  3PAM1821.6,  among  other 
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things,  says  be,  that  Is.  "tbe  Deputy  AaaUtant 
Secretary  for  Personnel,  or  bis  representa- 
tive (whom  he  has  never  designated  you  re- 
call ) ,  gives  Instructions  on  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  to  the  grleranoe  commtttae,  to 
the  officials  designated  to  make  an  admlnls- 
tratlTe  review,  or  to  the  employees  desiring  to 
appeal  a  grievance."  I  dont  think  there  Is 
any  posslbUlty  of  misinterpretation.  Two 
jrears  ago  this  committee  should  have  bad  In 
Its  hands  easentlal  guidance.  For  two  years 
you  have  been  without  guidance,  and  tbe  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary,  who  has  been  tbe 
same  person  all  this  time,  has  a  positive  duty 
required  by  the  regulations. 

Now,  as  I  say,  that  is  a  common  sense  In- 
terpretation, but  would  any  member  of  tbe 
committee  not  agree  with  that  Interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr.  TonssAiNT.  No,  I  wont  quarrel  with  It. 
Mr.  Hagan.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  the  text. 
Mr.  Hxmknwat.  Would  you  like  to  read  It? 
Mr.  Hagan.  No,  this  Is  quite  all  right. 
Mr.  TonssAiNT.  It  Is  in  the  exhibit  book. 
Mr.  HxiCKNWAT.  It  Is  Tab  A. 
Mr.   Haoan.  Thank   you   very   much.   That 
answers  my  question.  And  tben  what  we  do 
about  It  we  can  discuss. 

Mr,  TorrssAiNT.  Do  you  have  anything.  Mr. 
Burrls?  Mr.  Joyce? 

Mr.  JoTCE.  No  comment  at  this  time.  I 
believe  Mr.  Hemenway  would  like  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  HxicKNWAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  lack  of 
progress,  except  on  intricate  dlsctiaslon  of 
administrative  details,  has  concerned  me,  of 
course,  as  I  know  It  has  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  wonder  If  you  would  permit  me  to 
reflect  on  a  few  principles  for  Just  a  moment. 
I  confess  to  being  puzzled,  and  it  la  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  my  affairs 
and  my  grievance  that  troubles  me. 

I  would  like  to  set  out  two  principles  for 
your  consideration.  The  first  principle  la 
due  process  and  a  fair  hearing.  Nearly  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Mace  promised  me  a  fair  and 
equitable  hearing  under  the  regulations.  This 
was  not  a  casual  act.  It  was  the  first  grievance 
hearing  In  the  history  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  he  knew  that.  He  was  aware  of  the  regu- 
lations. He  must  have  been  awsu-e  of  their 
implications  when  be  granted  that  hearing. 
He  granted  me  the  hearing  In  writing  It  was 
Mr,  Mace  who  promised  me  the  hearing,  and 
3FAM1821  0  provides  Mr.  Mace  with  the  au- 
thority to  see  to  it  that  I  got  the  fair  hearing 
that  I  had  requested  and  that  he  bad  granted. 
Tet,  two  years  has  gone  by  and  he  has  done 
nothing  to  see  that  I  receive  a  fair  hearing. 
In  fact,  we  Introduced  Into  tbe  bearing  record 
on  April  16 — for  your  reference,  if  you  want 
to  study  It,  it  Is  on  page  44  and  46 — a  brief 
summary  of  the  poeltlve  acts  of  obstruction 
directly  attributable  to  Mr.  Mace  In  connec- 
tion with  this  hearing. 

At  the  July  23  hearing  last  week,  my  at- 
torney, Mr.  Joyce,  dted  the  press  to  establish 
that  Mr  Mace  admits  publicly  that  be  doesn't 
know  what  It  Is  all  about — or  perhaps  I 
should  really  say  that  he  knows  too  well  what 
It  Is  all  about.  The  comment  attributed  to 
Mr.  Mace  In  the  Washington  Star  of  Monday 
June  7  Is  that  "we  are  all  babes  In  the  woods." 
He  "never  heard  of  a  grievance  hearing  until 
two  years  ago."  You  know  why  he  heard  of 
it  two  years  ago.  It  was  this  hearing  that  he 
heard  about,  in  fact,  that  entire  remark  by 
Mr.  Mace  seems  Incredulous  to  me,  I  refer 
to  page  22  and  23  of  the  transcript  of  July  23 
Well,  reflecting  on  those  facts,  we  then 
come  to  tbe  2and  of  July  In  a  note  penned  on 
top  of  yovLT  memorandum.  Mr,  Chairman, 
which  requested  his  appearance  at  this  hear- 
ing committee.  Mr.  Mace  bad  the  temerity  to 
declare  that  he  will  not  answer  any  questions 
because  he  Intends  to  be  my  Judge,  my  Jury, 
and  my  appeal  court  all  In  one.  Mr.  Mace  was 
aware  when  he  wrote  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  he  could  not  be  held  accountable  for 
this  pettifoggery.  He  knew  at  that  time  that 
plans  were  afoot  to  send  him  overseas  as 
Ambassador,    He   also   knew    that   I,   advised 
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by  my  counsel,  Mr.  Joyce,  would  never  permit 
him  to  take  sucb  a  role,  that  we  would  object 
to  Mr.  Mace  reviewing  this  committee's  work. 

As  we  already  pointed  out  In  the  April  16 
hearing,  within  tbe  Department  of  State  It 
was  rumored  that  whether  Mr.  Mace  actually 
received  bis  Ambassadorial  post  would  de- 
pend on  tbe  outcome  of  tbe  Hemenway  case. 
Our  bearing  record  subsequent  to  that  time 
has  been  replete  with  delays,  objections,  all 
traceable  to  tbe  man  responsible  for  this 
hearing,  or  responsible  for  atdvlslng  this  hear- 
ing committee — Mr,  Mace, 

Those  are  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
on  the  first  principle,  due  process  and  a  fair 
hearing. 

The  second  principle  follows  logically.  And 
It  Is.  I  think,  common  sense  that  we  will 
object,  and  that  we  ought  to  object,  to  any 
Director  of  Personnel  participating  In  tbe 
review  of  these  matters  or  otherwise  exercis- 
ing any  rcrie  In  Influencing  the  afflalrs  of  this 
hearing  committee  who  has  been  Involved  In 
prior  events  pertaining  to  me  and  leading 
up  to  my  grievance. 

Specifically,  I  have  In  mind  sucb  a  person 
as  Robert  Brewster,  who  is  rumored  to  be  tbe 
next  Director  of  Personnel  If  Mr.  Mace  Is 
confirmed  as  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 
Now,  it  Is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brewster  was 
contacted  by  Ambassador  Parsons  and  Am- 
bassador Penfleld,  and  considerable  material 
is  attributed  to  this  contact  In  tbe  Parsons- 
Penfield  report,  which,  as  I  have  noted  In 
an  earlier  bearing,  is  a  distorted,  rigged  effort 
that  clumsily  achieves  Its  end  by  selective 
use  of  some  facts  and  by  Inventing  others. 
It  Is  a  disgrace  to  Its  authors.  Parsons  and 
Penfield,  and  no  doubt  that  Is  why  It  Is 
falsely  classified  confidential  and  why  a  sec- 
tion of  that  report  Is  withheld  even  from  tbe 
scrutiny  of  people  at  this  table  who  are 
cleared  for  top  secret. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  here  today 
at  this  hearing,  even  if  he  becomes  Director 
of  Personnel,  Mr,  Brewster,  like  Mr.  Mace, 
should  appear  before  this  hearing  committee 
under  oath.  I  think  you  will  find  his  name 
m  my  first  list  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(I  am  not  certain  of  that  without  looking 
it  up.) 

No  doubt.  If  Mr.  Brewster  wished  to  avoid 
such  a  confrontation  he  might,  like  Mr. 
Mace,  put  forward  the  argument  that — 
quote — "because  he  Is  required  to  make  a 
decision  after  considering  the  evidence,  he 
feels  It  would  be  Inappropriate  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee."  I  want  to  state  no* 
before  Mr.  Brewster  becomes  the  Director  of 
Personnel  that  he  Is  needed  as  a  witness, 
and  because  of  his  earlier  involvement  In  this 
case,  and  with  Mr.  Puhan  In  his  office — that 
Is,  Mr.  Brewster's  office — as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  European  Personnel,  he  is  disqualified 
from  making  any  Judgments  in  this  case. 
Any  honorable  man  would  disqualify  himself 
under  these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Brewster  will  If  the  circumstances  pre- 
sent themselves.  If,  however,  be  does  not,  we 
shall  challenge  bis  Impartiality  as  we  have 
been  forced  by  Mr.  Mace  to  challenge  his. 

Well,  those  are  the  two  principles  and 
some  facts  surrounding  them.  I  said  I  was 
confused  as  to  the  i43pllcatlon  of  these  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Chairman.  And  the  source  of  my 
confusion,  frankly.  Is  that  yesterday,  July 
28,  1971.  I  read  In  the  official  Department  of 
State  Newsletter.  Number  123.  of  July  1971, 
under  the  following  rubric — and  I  quote — 
"Development  of  a  Grievance  System  for  the 
Foreign  Service:  A  Status  Report" — end  of 
quote.  This  article  discusses  as  an  event  for 
the  future  a  project  In  which  Mr.  Macomber 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion, is  said  to  be — quote — "on  public  record 
as  favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  which  would  insure  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service  have  access  to  a 
grievance  procedure."  End  of  quote.  I  think 
members  of  tbe  committee  are  familiar  with 
this    periodical,    Mr.    Chairman.    That    same 
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Issue  has  on  Its  front  cover,  by  the  way,  "180- 
Day  Progress  Report"  (concerning  "reform") 
and  Is  filled  with  talk  of  reform.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  hasn't  anyone  told  Mr.  Macom- 
ber— he  has  a  very  large  staff — that  he  has 
a  grievance  procedure  for  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers? No  new  laws  are  needed;  Just  fairly 
administer  tbe  existing  regulations.  Does  Mr, 
Macomber  not  even  read  the  letters  he  signs 
to  Mr.  Pulbright?  On  June  3,  1971,  he  signed 
a  six-page  letter  which  mentioned  me  by 
name  four  times. 

It  mentions  two  other  Foreign  Service 
Officers  by  the  way.  among  them  Charles 
Thomas.  I  am  Just  going  to  confine  my  re- 
marks today  to  things  I  know  first  hand,  so 
I  want  to  limit  myself  to  just  one  paragraph 
of  that  letter.  We  would  be  delighted  to.  If 
tbe  committee  wanted  us  to,  to  go  Into  It  In 
detail.  In  that  June  3  letter  Mr.  Macomber 
conveys  the  Impression  that  the  Foreign 
Service  under  bis  administration  Is  honor- 
ably following  its  own  regulations  In  the 
matter  of  John  Hemenway  and  others. 

Let  me  read  this  one  paragraph.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  Is  on  page  4  of  the  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Macomber,  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. — 
actually  signed  Bill  M. — dated  June  3,  1971, 
to  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Pulbright,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
quote:  "Just  prior  to  leaving  the  service  Mr. 
Hemenway  submitted  a  memorandum  re- 
questing a  formal  hearing  before  an  Im- 
partial grievance  committee.  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  the  specific  nature  of 
the  complaint  and  the  specific  action  sought 
was  set  forth.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Hemenway's  specific  complaint  did  not  con- 
cern tbe  question  of  his  failure  to  achieve 
promotion,  as  sucb  questions  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  grievance  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  Foreign  Service  OfBcers.)  A  griev- 
ance committee  was  established,  and  the 
hearings  are  currently  being  held  at  inter- 
vals suitable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Tbe  fifth  session  was  held  on  April  16,  1071." 

Well,  we  could,  as  I  think  you  are  aware, 
tear  that  paragraph  to  shreds.  I  will  Just 
address  myself  to  one  of  the  statements.  "A 
grievance  committee  was  established."  That 
is  true.  And  "hearings  cDurently  are  being 
held  at  Intervals  suitable  to  all  tbe  parties 
concerned."  That  is  not  a  true  statement,  and 
anyone  who  has  even  lightly  perused  the 
transcripts  should  have  known  It  wasn't  a 
true  statement.  If  Mr.  Macomber  wasn't  told 
this  by  the  people  who  drafted  the  letter  or 
people  who  briefed  blm  before  he  signed  the 
letter,  he  has  been  misled.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  frequency  of  these  hearings;  we 
never  have  been.  My  lawyer,  Mr.  Joyce,  has 
told  this  hearing  committee  repeatedly  that 
we  want  to  move  forward.  But  you  can't  move 
forward,  unless  you  want  to  move  forward 
Into  a  star  chamber,  without  the  witnesses, 
without  the  documents,  and  without  fair  ad- 
ministration which  would  give  me  what  I 
was  promised,  a  fair  and  equitable  hearing. 

I  wonder  If  at  this  moment  I  could  Just 
ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  it  is  you  were 
not  given  a  copy  of  this  letter.  Is  It  not  your 
understanding  of  our  request  that  we  have 
requested  all  materials  concerning  John 
Hemenway  and  all  flies  concerning  John 
Hemenway? 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HxMXNWAT.  Would  you  plesise  request 
this  letter  (handing  pMiper  to  the  Chairman) . 
I  will  not  give  it  to  the  committee  because  I 
think  It  should  be  provided  you  by  the  De- 
partment of  State.  But  that  will  let  you 
have  some  Idea  of  its  authenticity. 

Mr.  Tot7SSAiNT.  I  have  several  copies. 

Mr.  Hkmxnwat.  I  see. 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  That  I  obtained  through 
other  sources,  not  the  standard  Department 
source. 

Mr.  HxMurwAT.  I  don't  feel,  and  I  know 
you  agree — you  didn't  get  these  from  me? 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  No. 
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Mr.  Hxmenwat.  I  want  that  Just  for  tbe 
record,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  may  I  say  for  the 
record  that  the  source  of  this  letter  was  not 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HzMXNWAT.  I  think  you  will  agree, 
and  I  think  members  of  tbe  committee  will 
agree,  that  we  should  not  have  to  resort  to 
unofficial  sources  for  the  materials  that 
should  be  freely  provided  by  an  administra- 
tion Interested,  it  says.  In  reform,  which  Is, 
In  any  event,  bound  by  regulations  to  pro- 
vide us  with  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
a  full  and  fair  hearing.  Would  that  be  the 
sense  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  get  these  materials? 

Mr.  ToussArNT.  Speaking  for  myself,  cer- 
tainly I  agree. 

Mr.  HxittNWAT.  Well,  let  me  make  Just  one 
or  two  other  points  that  are  germane  to  these 
two  principles  that  concern  me.  And  1  know 
they  have  concerned  you.  And  I  think  to  the 
extent  that  anyone  on  the  outside  looks  at 
these  procedures  they  would  concern  any 
American  who  believes  that  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  a  re- 
ality. I  am  concerned  that  whoever  writes 
these  letters  tbat  are  then  signed  by  Mr. 
Macomber  and  Mr.  Mace  must  have  a  dif- 
ferent scale  of  values  than  I  have — ^than  most 
Americans  have, 

I  am  reminded  of  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  two  days  ago  by  Senator  Case  con- 
cerning a  former  colleague  of  mine.  Senator 
Case  said,  and  I  quote,  "When  Miss  Palmer 
requested  that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Macomber  be  called  as  a  wltncM  in 
her  case,  he  declined  on  the  grounds  that 
'It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  Mr,  Ma- 
comber to  be  a  witness  in  a  case  in  which 
he  has  responsibility  for  the  final  decision'," 
End  of  quote.  Now,  does  that  piece  of  petti- 
foggery sound  familiar?  It  should,  because 
Mr.  Mace  wrote  this  committee — and  I 
quote — "I  feel  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
me  to  appear  before  the  committee.  Pursuant 
to  the  regulations,  the  committee  is  required 
to  report  to  me,  and  I  am  required,  after 
considering  the  evidence,  to  make  a  decl- 
sloa."  End  of  quote.  Signed  by  Howard  P. 
Mace,  7/22/71. 

If  you  believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  I  do.  that  these 
phrases  stem  from  the  same  basic  pattern 
or  formula  of  evasion.  I  submit  that  It  Is 
because  Mr.  Mace's  decision  not  to  appear 
before  this  hearing  and  Mr.  Maoomber's  de- 
cision not  to  appear  in  the  other  matter 
emanate  from  the  same  source.  J.  ICdward 
Lyerly,  legal  adviser  to  both  men.  You  will 
recall  Mr.  Lyerly  from  document  0^2  in  our 
hearing  record.  And  that  document  G-2  Is  a 
letter  which  I  UTOte  to  Mr.  Mace  on  the 
22nd  of  February  1971.  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Lyerly  has  no  role  under  tbe  regulations 
for  Injecting  himself  Into  the  procedures. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  done  that  at  that  point 
and  again  and  again.  And  I  might  add  he 
stUl   seems   to   be   Interfering, 

I  cannot  advise  Mr,  Mace  and  Mr,  Macom- 
ber from  whom  they  should  take  legal  ad- 
vice, but  I  can  remind  this  hearing 
committee  of  what  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Mace  m 
that  letter,  and  I  quote — "Moreover.  Mr. 
Lyerly  Is  a  party  to  certain  highly  Impor- 
tant aspects  of  my  grievance.  His  partici- 
pation In  any  way  In  decisions  adverse  to 
me  or  contrary  to  my  expressed  requests 
under  regulations  Is  improper  because  of 
his  conflict  of  Interest  In  this  matter.  Mr. 
Lyerly  will  be  cal)«d  by  me  as  a  witness  dur- 
ing the  proceedings.  It  Is  possible  tbat  he 
would  prefer  that  the  proceedings  never 
take  place.  Based  on  aspects  of  my  grievance 
which  he  knows  first-hand  and  of  Informa- 
tion about  which  he  has  personal  knowl- 
edge, his  appearance  will  be  Important  to 
several  major  aspects  of  my  case.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  you  now" — this  Is  written  to 
Mr.   Mace — "because   it   seems   evident    that 
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Mr.  Lyerly  may  have  neglected  fully  to  In- 
form you."  End  of  quote. 

Now,  thU  ooaunltte«  will  recall  the  context 
of  that  letter.  We  had  not  yet  bad  a  single 
bearing  aeeslon  at  tbat  time,  after  one  and 
a-half  yeara  of  delay.  When  we  did,  my  des- 
ignee, General  Hagan.  wae  contested.  He 
waan't  Immediately  allowed  to  take  hU  place 
In  the  hearing  committee.  And  the  Chair- 
man was  under  threat  of  Imminent  dlsmlaaal 
In  a  reprisal  action  by  thla  same  Mr.  Mace, 
acting  within  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macom- 
ber'8  office,  with  legal  advice  again  provided 
by  Mr.  Lyerly.  And  tbeae  are  the  people,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who.  according  to  the  most  recent 
NewsUtter,  are  In  charge  of  reform. 

I  think  In  this  context  I  won't  hold  you 
much  longer  with  this  narration  of  details, 
but  I  think  it  la  Important  to  raise  one  more 
matter  at  this  time  concerning  Mr.  Lyerly. 
I  think  It  Is  important  because  Mr.  Mace 
seemingly  relies  so  heavily  on  his  ^Idance.  I 
am  reliably  Informed  that  on  July  13,  1971 
Mr.  J  Edward  Lyerly  told  Foreign  Service 
Officer  John  J.  Harter  the  following:  I  quote 
from  a  memorandum  of  conversation  dated 
Jiily  13,  1971,  written  by  Mr.  Harter  Quote — 
"Mr.  Lyerly  said  It  la  now  generally  recognised 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  some  form  of  griev- 
ance procedure  Ln  the  Foreign  Service.  He  ex- 
pected that  such  procedures  will  be  developed 
and  approved  during  the  months  ahead.  How- 
ever, he  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  grievance  procedures  that 
would  apply  to  such  clrciunxtances  as  those 
which  I  described  regarding  my  own  oase" — 
that's  the  Harter  case — "He  believed  there 
had  recently  been  much  loose  talk  of  'due 
process'  In  the  Foreign  Service,  appearing  to 
Imply  concepts  which  he  considered  Incom- 
patible with  the  essential  precepts  of  the 
Foreign  Service." 

Let  me  repeat  that  one  phrase.  "He — Mr. 
Lyerly — "believed  there  had  recently  been 
much  loose  talk  of  'due  process'  In  the  For- 
eign Service." 

Let  me  quote  one  more  phrase  from  a 
lower  paragraph  on  page  3  of  that  memo- 
randum written  by  Mr.  Harter.  Quote — "He 
also  thought  I  ahould  not  seek  to  have  my 
name  associated  with  that  of  Charles  Thomas, 
who  clearly  was  a  mediocre  Officer  unable  to 
meet  Foreign  Service  competition.  He  frank- 
ly urged  me  to  cease  and  desist  forthwith 
from  my  continued  pressure  for  a  hearing." 
End  of  quote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  Is  this  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  all  these  closely  related 
events  I  have  been  reciting  today,  which  you 
have  been  so  patient  to  hear.  Does  Mr.  Mace 
share  the  attitudes  of  Mr.  Lyerly  concerning 
due  process?  We  don't  know.  He  Isn't  here. 
We  can't  ask  him  the  questions.  We  are  talk- 
ing to  an  empty  chair.  That  Is  Just  one  of 
the  questions  we  would  like  to  have  him 
answer.  How  closely  does  he  associate  him- 
self with  the  concept  that  there  Is  too  much 
loose  talk  of  "due  process"  In  the  Foreign 
Service?  I  submit  this  does  have  a  bearing 
on  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  regulations,  this 
committee  has  not  been  provided  with  the 
guidance  Mr.  Mace,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Personnel  Is  required,  has  a  duty,  an 
obligation,  to  provide  you  with.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  an  empty  chair.  We  can't  get  any 
answers  from  It:  we  can  only  pose  quastlona. 
We  will  pose  more  questions  as  time  goes  on. 
in  their  proper  order. 

I  do  note  one  thing.  Mr.  Mace  promised  me 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  October  3,  1969, 
when  he  designated  Mr.  Burrls  as  a  member 
of  the  committee.  That  you  will  find  In  docu- 
ment B  of  the  file.  However,  with  the  sophis- 
ticated advice  of  Mr.  Lyerly,  the  record  ever 
since  has  been  one  of  delays  and  Interference. 
Is  Hemenway  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mace  and 
others  in  the  hierarchy  Just  like  Charles 
Thomas,  a — quote — "mediocre  officer  unable 
to  meet  Foreign  Service  competition"? 

I  wish  Mr.  Maoe  would  come  here,  sit  in 
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that  empity  chair,  and  see  what  competition 
la  like  In  the  Foreign  Service.  What  is  the 
caliber  of  the  man  who  gets  designated  as 
an  Amabaasador  who  refuses  to  oome  to 
hearings  to  addreas  Junior  Officers,  Officers 
T^ho  cant  meet  the  competition?  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  competition.  If  the 
actions  of  the  PER  seen  at  this  hearing  are 
representative  of  the  results  at — quote — 
"competition" — unquote,  It  does  Indeed  tell 
you  something  about  the  need  for  reform 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  Since  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  individuals  who  were  alerted  to 
their  positive  duty  in  providing  our  guidance 
for  this  hearing  have  ever  since  been  In  the 
midst  of  literally  hundreds  of  so-called 
reforms.  And  a  recent  newsletter  establishes 
that  they  have  yet  to  address  the  specific 
needs  of  grievance  hearing  procedures.  That 
tells  you  something  about  the  speed  and 
efficiency  of  the  thrust  of  these  Intended 
reforms.  It  also  tells  you  a  great  deal  about 
the  reformers. 

Mr.  TonssAiNT.  Mr.  Hemenway,  do  you 
have  many  more? 

Mr.  HiMXNWAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all 
I  have  on  that  point.  Thank  you  for  your 
patience. 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
probably  a  five-  or  ten-minute  recess  to  give 
Mr.  Eubank  a  respite. 

Mr.  Hembnwat.  My  side  would  welcome 
that  In  any  event. 

Mr.  TotrssAiNT.  We  vrill  recess  for  ten  min- 
utes. (Recess] 

Mr.  TotTsaATNT.  The  hearing  will  resxune, 
after  a  ten-minute  recees.  Mr.  Hemenway. 

Mr.  Hemenwat.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
recall  when  we  were  In  your  room  examining 
documents  the  other  day  something  came  to 
our  attention  which  we  had  not  seen.  And, 
surprisingly  enough.  Just  like  the  rep>ort  of 
the  Special  Panel,  the  report  of  Ambassadors 
Parsons  and  Penfield,  we  have  been  jM^vlded 
with  large  portions  of  this  document  and 
other  portions  are  denied  us  so  far.  It  might 
be  an  oversight,  but,  at  the  risk  of  showing 
some  impatience,  this  kind  of  oversight 
seems  to  be  prevalent  In  our  contact  with 
the  archivists  of  the  8Ut«  Department  In 
this  hearing. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  a  document,  mem 
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I  would  respectfully  request  that  we  be 
provided  with  this  tab.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
since  I  have  a  copy,  and  I  have  already 
provided  the  hearing  committee  with  the 
copy  of  the  final  reply,  which  is  unclassified, 
that  the  draft  reply,  the  suggested  reply, 
must  also  be  unclassified.  And  since  the  other 
two  tabs  are,  I  know,  unclassified,  we  have 
the  curious  anomaly  of  all  three  tabs  being 
unclassified,  and  yet  the  covering  memo  is 
confidential  unless  the  attachments,  which 
are  unclassified,  are  detached. 

So  you  have  again  this  wonderful  alchemy 
of  bureaucracy.  In  my  left  hand  I  could  hold 
a  memo  which  is  unclassified,  and  In  my 
right  hand  three  attachments,  all  unclassi- 
fied. If  however,  I  touched  them  together, 
according  to  this,  they  become  confidential. 
I  cant  understand  that.  Maybe  the  mystery 
will  solve  Itself  when  we  receive  a  copy  of 
Tab  C,  which  says  here,  "Copy  of  suggested 
reply,  Harlow  to  Senator  Thurmond."  In 
fact,  you  win  recall  It  was  not  Mr.  Harlow 
who  signed  It,  It  was  Mr.  Cowen,  I  think. 

Mr.  JoYcx.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  the  newspapers  have  carried 
a  report  that  the  Department  has  set  up  a 
separate  council  to  attack  this  problem 
peculiar  to  the  State  Department  and  to  ex- 
ecute the  policy  after  the  present  positions 
have  been  made.  And  here  they  have  set 
up  this  snmller  council  which  was  Intended 
to  consider  specific  requests  for  declassifica- 
tion and  publication  of  documents  previously 
unavailable  to  the  public,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  committee  might  have  made 
some  motions  In  connection  with  this  new 
procedure  that  has  been  outlined  by  the  De- 
partment to  have  these  documents  declassi- 
fied that  we  have  asked  for  that  have  been 
classified. 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  It  Is  my  understanding.  Mr. 
Joyce,  that  this  committee,  special  group, 
is  still  searching  for  the  proper  basis  and 
proper  regulations  to  implement  whatever 
the  decision  is,  that  they  have  not  yet 
reached   that  stage — the  special  council. 

Mr.  HcMENWAT.  Perhaps  you  could  alert 
them,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  since  our  classifi- 
cation problem  has  had  a  chronology  of  two 
years  behind  It.  and  It  Is  a  small  task,  we 
could  be  considered  first  when  they  do  re- 
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retary  of  State.  It  has  an  SS  number  on  it 
of  13880.  It  Is  labeled  "confidential."  But 
under  that  label  "oonfldentlal"  there  Is  the 
notation:  Unclassified  without  attachments. 
I  have  here  a  copy  you  provided  me  that 
hasn't  got  the  attachments:  therefore.  It  is 
an  unclassified  document.  We  have  this  doc- 
ument. We  also  have — or  I  have  from  earlier 
sources,  and  I  know  you  have  in  your  files; 
I  have  never  bothered  you  for  them — a  letter 
to  Mr.  Shipley.  You  may  have  even  given 
that  to  me.  It  is  in  the  record,  is  it?  And  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shipley.  That  is  Tab  A  and 
Tab  B,  respectively,  of  88  document  no. 
13880. 

What  we  do  not  have  Is  Tab  C,  copy  of  sug- 
gested reply  Harlow  to  Senator  Thurmond. 
This  memo  is  undated,  but  it  was  drafted 
August  19,  1969.  Now,  in  our  conversation 
in  your  room  you  will  recall  that  we  raised 
the  question  of  obtaining  Tab  C.  It  occurred 
to  me  then,  and  no  doubt  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Tab  C  has  to  be  directly  pertinent 
to  all  of  the  documents  we  requested  con- 
cerning the  Thurmond  correspondence. 

You  win  recall  two  sessions  ago  in  this 
hearing  I  provided  the  Committee  with  my 
half  of  this  correspondence  This  was  In 
response  to  Mr.  Burrls'  question  on  denial 
of  employment.  And  I  asked  you  to  Inqtilre 
Into  obtaining  for  us  the  other  half  of  that 
correspondence,  which  I  presumed  at  that 
time  emanated  from  the  State  Department. 
Well,  from  this  we  know  now  that  it  must 
have  emanated  from  the  State  Department, 
and  here  is  a  cross  reference  to  it  in  SS  doc- 
umsnt  12880. 


the  rules,  and  the  larger  problem  they  are 
seized  with,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  the  Ellsberg 
papers.  I  find  it  strange  that  the  Department 
of  State  would  give  Ellsberg's  actions  prior- 
ity over  the  actions  of  this  committee  which 
was  established  two  years  ago.  Surely  that 
couldn't  be  the  White  House  wish,  even  if  we 
are  assured  It  might  be  by  the  officials  In  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  ToussAiNT.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
State  Department  committee's  mandate 
stems  totally  from  the  Ellsberg  csise.  I  think 
the  Ellsberg  case  sort  of  blew  up  In  their 
faces  and  they  had  a  raft  of  papers  In  the  flies 
of  the  Department  of  State  which  might  be 
subject  to  declassification,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  requests  for  political  type  documents 
this  group  was  created. 

Mr.  Hemenway.  I  see.  We  might  then,  at 
our  request.  If  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
address  such  a  communication  to  them,  en- 
Joy  some  kind  of  priority  because  we  have  an 
active  need  for  the  declassification. 

Mr  TonasAiNT.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Joyce.  Juat  on«  further  point  I  wanted 
to  make,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
oommlttee,  along  the  lines  that  Mr.  Hemen- 
way had  commented,  that  it  would  seem  to 
suggest  to  one's  mind  that  the  procedures 
we  are  following  here  that  we  have  an  empty 
chair  such  as  we  have  seen  in  political  cam- 
paigns where  the  opponent  refuses  to  debate, 
not  only  refuses  to  debate  but  won't  even 
answer  questions. 

I  am  further  concerned  by  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Lyerly  related  by  you  in  the  last 
hearing,   that  Mr.   Lyerly  would  defy  court 
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orders  or  requeeta  of  Oongress  for  documents, 
and  parUcuI&rly  this  Parsons-Penfleld  report. 
And  I  would  Juart  like  the  record  to  note  thait 
Mr.  Lyerly  may  have  his  ohsmoe.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  tbla  behind  his  pluab  mahogany 
desk;  It  Is  a  diflerenrt  thing  for  a  lawyer  to 
stand  up  In  front  of  an  open  oourt  room, 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  to  say  that  to  a  district 
Judge.  He  may  have  that  opp<»tunity  In  this 
case. 

And  t^e  last  request  I  have  to  make  is  ttiat 
when  the  hearings  resume  I  would  Uke  to 
have  present  here  as  our  first  witness  Mr. 
Penfield,  and  I  request  that  he  bring  with 
him  all  documents,  memoranda,  papers  that 
he  utilized  in  his  part  m  preparing  the  docu- 
ment we  refer  to  as  the  Parsons-Penfield 
report.  I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me 
when  he  may  be  available  so  we  can  set  a 
date  for  the  next  hearing. 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  Very  well.  Is  there  any- 
thing else?  It  Is,  therefore,  not  possible  to 
set  a  definite  date  obviously  for  the  next 
hearing. 

Mr.  Hbmkkway.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  point 
of  InftMrmatlon.  On  the  preliminary  list  of 
witneesee  that  I  handed  in  to  the  committee 
on  March  3rd  I  had  done  some  reeearch  on 
where  these  people  were,  and  my  last  lead 
on  retired  Ambassador  Penfield  was  that  ho 
was  In  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  JoYCK.  I  think  that  is  closer  than  Fin- 
land. (Note:  reference  is  to  Amb.  Parsons,  co- 
author of  the  Parsons/Penfleld  report  on 
Hemenway's  "Notes  to  the  Secretary"  who 
was  In  Helsinki,  with  the  SALT  talks,  at  the 
time  of  this  Hearing  aeesion.] 

Mr.  TOUSSAINT.  Considerably,  Very  well, 
the  oommlttee  will  adjourn  subject  to  call 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  and  where- 
wlthall  to  set  a  definite  date.  Th&t  Is  all. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.   Hemxnway.  Thank  you  gentlemen. 

[The  hearing  adjourned  at  11:00  A.M.] 


LET  US  TEACH  OUR  CHILDREN 
TO  PRAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
enjoyed  hearing  an  address  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
this  morning  at  breakfast  and  I  am, 
therefore,  sharing  it  with  others  by  in- 
cluding it  here: 

Let  Us  Teach   Oxth  CniLDaEN  To  PaAX 
( An  address  of  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Mat- 

SUNAOA,   before    the   Congressional    Prayer 

Group,  Thursday,  September  30,  1971) 

Thank  you,  President  Floyd  Hicks,  for  the 
generous  Introduction. 

My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  start  this  day 
right,  not  only  by  Joining  you  In  prayer  this 
morning,  but  also  in  being  introduced  by 
your  president  who  can  pronounce  my  name 
correctly. 

For  some  strange  reason,  easy  to  pronounce 
as  my  name  Is,  most  non-Orientals  have  diffi- 
culty with  It.  For  example.  In  my  freahman 
term,  when  I  asked  Doc  Morgan,  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  yield  me 
time  so  I  could  speak  in  support  of  his  for- 
eign aid  bill,  he  consented,  but  before  yield- 
ing he  asked  me.  "Sparky,  how  do  you  pro- 
nounce your  last  name?"  I  said,  "Matsunaga." 
He  repeated,  "Matsunaga,"  and  asked  me  to 
repeat  It  once  more.  I  said,  "Matsunaga." 
He  repeated  "Matsunaga,"  and  said,  "Okay, 
fine."  But  when  the  time  to  yield  arrived,  he 
stood  up  and  said.  "I  now  yield  five  minutes 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Matsu, 
Matsu — Sparky." 

And  when  I  appeared  to  testify  before  a 
subcomnUttee  chadred  by  the  late  Fats  Ev- 
erett— some  of  you  no  doubt  remember 
him — he  started  out  by  saying,  "And  now  we 
shall  hear  from  the  dlstliLgtilshed  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Spark  Matsonga."  I  Im- 
mediately corrected  him  by  saying,  "Mat- 
sunaga." "Oh  yes,  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "Mr. 
Matsugana."  I  repeated  very  slowly,  "Mat- 
sunaga." Trying  real  hard  this  time,  he  said, 
"Matsugun — ^Damn  it.  Sparky,  111  never  learn 
to  pronounce  yotir  name  right."  "I  don't 
blame  you,  Mr.  Chairman, '  I  said,  "for  It's  a 
little  more  difficult  than  'Fats'." 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  President 
Kennedy  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  June  of  1963 
to  deliver  his  first  major  civil  rights  address 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors. 
There  were  more  than  10,000  F>eople  at  the 
airport  to  greet  him.  And  as  be  addressed  the 
crowd  from  a  temporary  platform  which  was 
built  for  this  special  occasion,  he  started  out 
by  recognizing  those  on  the  platform  with 
him:  "Governor  Burns,  Senator  PNang,  Sena- 
tor Inouye,  Congressman  GUI;"  then  he 
looked  at  me  standing  to  his  extreme  right 
and  said,  "and  my  good  friend  Sparky." 

This  went  over  so  big  with  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  Just  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell 
them  that  the  great  President  could  not  pro- 
nounce my  last  name. 

My  name  Is  not  the  only  thing  that  has 
caused  me  problems.  There  must  be  some- 
thing about  my  face  which  confuses  peo- 
ple, for  when  I  visited  Alaska  I  was  mistaken 
for  an  Bsklmo,  when  I  visited  Okinawa  I  was 
taken  for  an  Oldnawan,  when  I  was  In  Tokyo 
they  mistook  me  for  a  J^anese,  in  Taipei 
as  a  Taiwanese,  In  Hong  Kong  as  a  Chinese, 
and  In  Korea  as  a  Korean. 

I  mtist  tell  you  of  the  experience  I  en- 
countered In  Pakistan.  It  happened  in  De- 
cember of  1966  when  Pakistan  and  India  were 
engaged  In  a  shooting  war.  I  was  a  member 
of  a  Congressional  study  group  headed  by 
Clem  Zablockl.  There  were  nine  of  us  Con- 
gressmen, eight  of  whom  were  white. 

The  Pakistani  officials  were  leading  tis  to 
a  refugee  camp  which  they  claimed  was 
made  necessary  because  the  Indians  had 
driven  the  young  children  and  the  aged 
from  Ahzard  Kaahmere. 

As  we  approached  the  Camp  on  foot,  I  sud- 
denly realized  I  had  forgotten  my  camera  in 
the  car  and  rettimed  to  get  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  colleagues  were  greeted  by  student 
demonstrators,  numbering  well  over  a  thou- 
sand, who  had  lined  themselves  alongside 
the  narrow  dirt  roadway  leading  to  the 
Camp.  They  were  holding  picket  signs,  read- 
ing, "Go  home,  Yankee,"  "Stop  genocide  In 
Vietnam,"  "Stop  genocide  in  Kashmere."  and 
"Up  with  China — ^Down  with  U.S."  You  will 
reoaU  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Pakistani  were  charging  that  the  United 
States  was  aiding  India  while  Red  China  was 
assisting  Pakistan. 

As  my  colleagues,  preceding  me  by  50  or  60 
yards  walked  t>etween  the  two  rows  of 
demonstrators,  they  started  yeUlng  In  uni- 
son, "Go  Home,  Yankee!  Go  Home,  Yankee," 
and  made  ugly  hand  signs  and  let  out  Jeers 
and  boohs. 

When  I  appeared  on  the  soene,  one  of  the 
student  leaden  spotted  me  and  mistook  me 
for  a  Chinese  Communist.  "Ah,  Chinese  1"  be 
said,  and  the  word  went  down.  "Chinese. 
Chinese."  As  I  walked  between  the  two  rows 
of  demonstrators,  they  cheered  and  they 
applauded  me.  I  was  not  about  to  let  this 
great  show  of  friendship  for  an  American  go 
to  wasfte,  so  I  waved  at  them  as  I  walked  past 
tliem,  with  a  great  big  smile  on  my  faoe. 
Then  when  I  gp>t  to  the  end  of  the  line,  out 
of  aheer  curiosity  I  raised  my  hand  high  over 
my  bead.  Just  to  see  what  would  hi4>pen. 

They  cheered,  and  then  as  I  raised  both 
hands  there  was  a  sudden  quiet.  Here  was 
my    chance   to    propagandize    for    good   old 
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U.S.A.,  I  thought,  and  started  out,  "I  am 
not  a  Chinese,  I  am  not  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist. I  am  an  American — I  am  of  Asian  an- 
cestry. Just  like  you.  But  although  I  am  of 
Asian  ancestry.  Just  like  you,  I  serve  in  the 
highest  legislative  body  In  the  umted 
States — the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
equal  terms  with  those  white  Americans 
whom  you  Just  Jeered  and  boohed,  and  I  re- 
peat, despite  the  fact  that  I  am  of  Asian 
ancestry  Just  like  you,"  I  said  pointing  at 
them. 

The  response  was  something  unbelievable. 
They  merely  raised  their  index  finger  at  me 
and  said,  "Uh-huh,  huh  huh!"  They  wouldnt 
believe  me.  They  Just  refused  to  believe  that 
one  of  Asian  ancestry  could  be  serving  as  a 
United  States  Congressman.  So  I  turned  to 
the  nearest  student  leader  and  said,  "Don't 
you  believe  me?  I  spoke  the  truth!"  He 
laughingly  looked  at  me  and  replied,  "Oh,  No, 
no!  You're  Just  making  fun  of  the  Ameri- 
cans!" 

They  absolutely  refused  to  believe  me. 

I  relate  this  actual  experience  of  mine  to 
Illustrate  the  point  that  people  believe  only 
what  they  want  to  believe,  or  what  they  are 
taught  to  believe. 

When  I  was  asked  to  head  the  discussion 
this  morning.  I  was  a  bit  hesitant  because 
I  felt  I  could  not  speak  of  God  and  prayer 
without  revealing  my  innermost  feelings  and 
pergonal  experiences.  Religion.  I  believe  we 
can  all  agree,  is  a  very  personal  matter.  Each 
of  us  makes  his  own  choice  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  believes  is  the  best  approach  to  fos- 
tering his  relationship  with  Ood.  But  what  we 
need  to  remember.  i>artlcularly  if  we  have 
children  of  our  own.  is  that  much  of  what  we 
believe,  we  believe  because  we  were  taught  to 
believe. 

It  has  been  my  long  conviction  that  if  I 
succeeded  in  teaching  my  own  children  to 
believe  in  God  and  to  seek  Him  In  pwayer 
regularly,  I  would  have  succeeded  as  a  father 
to  them. 

The  choice  of  religion  is  not  the  all- 
important  thing.  I  consider  myself  a  Chris- 
tian, a  lowly  BplscopMllan.  But  my  father 
was  a  preacher  of  the  Nlchlren  sect  of 
Buddhism. 

It  was  he,  however,  who  sent  me  to  live 
with  a  Christian  minister  for  four  years  dur- 
ing my  student  years,  with  the  advice, 
"America  Is  a  Christian  nation.  You're  an 
American — You  should  be  a  Christian." 

His  philosophy  on  religion  was  put  Into 
verse  which  I  translated: 

"When  I  think  of  the  focdlah  fight 
That  men  o'er  religious  dltferencee  make, 
I  can  see  mortals  In  blind  plight 
Headed  towards  one  goal  whatever  path  they 

take 
As  waters  seek  the  easiest  routes 
And  ferret  rivers  to  one  great  sea. 
So  do  men  make  different  rites 
And  found  religions  to  one  great  Deity." 

Regardless  of  what  one's  choice  of  religion 
may  be.  whether  it  be  one  of  the  established 
and  recognized  religions  or  not,  he  maintains 
his  own  personal  relationship  with  God 
through  prayer.  Prayer,  therefore,  is  the  very 
means  by  which  we  keep  alive  our  faith  In 
Ood. 

Yet,  how  difficult  it  is  for  so  many  of  us 
who  profess  to  be  Christians  to  offer  even  a 
simple  prayer.  I  have  known  many  a  church 
goer  respond  with  awkward  embarrassment 
when  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  lead  a 
group  in  prayer. 

Even  at  the  battlefront,  where  I  learned 
there  are  no  atheists  In  the  foxhole,  man 
close  to  death  found  themselves  fvunbllng 
for  a  way  to  communicate  with  the  Almighty. 

It  Is  as  Important  to  teach  a  child  to  pray, 
therefore,  as  it  Is  to  teach  him  that  there  Is  a 
God. 

"Ogamu  koto  wa,  oeaitat  tokl  nl  oshle" — 
so  goes  an  old  Japanese  adage  wixicih  I  was 
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t»u^t  u  a  ohUd.  It  maazis  "Teacb  one  to 
pray  wben  be  U  but  an  Infant." 

If,  after  my  decease,  I  am  to  be  remem- 
bered at  all  I  would  like  to  be  remembered 
as  a  man  wbo  taugbt  bis  cbUdren  to  pray. 
To  me,  tbe  greatest  thing  which  my  own 
father  taught  me  was  to  bow  In  reverence 
before  Ood  every  night  to  offer  a  prayer,  for 
In  this  nightly  ritual  I  have  faund  the  great- 
est source  of  comfort  and  a  constant  reaf- 
firmation of  my  own  convictions.  Through 
this  means  of  communication  with  my 
Creator  I  have  found  a  real  purpose  In  life. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Dana  Farns- 
wortb  of  Harvard  University  researched  Into 
the  question  of  why  ao  many  of  the  young- 
sters of  America  were  turning  to  crime  and 
dflllnquency,  he  concluded  that  the  principal 
reason  was  that  they  lacked  a  purpose  In 
life.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
young  men  and  women  In  America,  Dr. 
Parnsworth  discovered,  did  not  know  what 
they  were  living  for. 

Portunate  Indeed  Is  the  man  who  early  in 
bis  life  has  asked  himself.  "What  am  I  living 
for?  What  Is  my  purpose  In  life?"  And  dis- 
covered It.  Rich  Is  a  Nation  whose  people 
have  learned  their  purpose  In  life. 

I  may  sound  more  like  a  preacher  than  a 
lawmaker  when  I  say  this,  but  what  greater 
purpose  in  life  can  we  have  than  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  one's  fellowman. 

We  can  help  our  children  to  find  this  pur- 
pose In  life  and  keep  them  from  turning  to 
dellnquncy  and  criminality,  if  we  but  teach 
them  to  pray — to  communicate  with  Him 
from  whom  cometh  all  wisdom  and  good. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  PACTS  ABOUT  THE  PRISON 
RIOTS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KAN&AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPaESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  Is  about  time  we  recognized  that  most 
Inmates  of  prisons  are  there  because  they 
committed  crimes  atralnst  society;  that 
they  are  not  romantic  Robin  Hoods  and 
Prlar  Tucks  or  that  misplaced  Justice  put 
them  where  they  should  not  be. 

The  facts  behind  prison  riots  and  the 
ethics  and  ethos  of  those  who  lead  and 
participate  In  them  are  effectively  por- 
trayed, in  my  Judgment,  In  two  recent 
newspaper  columns,  Mr.  William  F. 
Buckley's  column,  titled.  "The  Real  Line 
on  George  Jackson,"  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  22  paints 
a  somewhat  different  picture  than  some 
that  have  been  portrayed  of  this  young 
man.  Tbe  handkerctUef  sobbers  wbo  have 
been  told  that  Jackson  was  in  Jail  for 
life  for  a  $70  robbery  may  want  to  put 
away  their  handkerchiefs. 

The  second  coliuim  by  Kevin  Phillips 
appeared  In  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
titled .  'On  Romanticizing  the  Crimi- 
nals." While  I  am  not  an  unstinted  fol- 
lower of  Mr.  Phillips'  line  of  political 
logic.  I  am  impressed  with  his  even- 
handed  attempt  to  make  clear  that  all 
the  prisoners  are  not  noble  and  all  the 
guards  are  not  evil  and  most  importantly, 
that  we  face  a  serious  problem  that  Is  not 
solved  by  the  laments  of  the  hand- 
wringers  for  convicted  criminals. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  two  columns 
IntheRsccu): 
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Or    RoMAirnciziifo   thx   Cumhials 

(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 

The  bloodstained  prison  town  of  Attica  lies 
In  upstate  New  York's  "Classical  Belt"  of 
towns  and  cities  named  for  Oreek  and  Roman 
heroes,  pkusee.  and  battles.  Nowhere  else  In 
the  United  States  can  you  eaally  travel  from 
Troy  to  Rome,  Utlca.  Pompey,  Apulia.  Syra- 
cuse, Cicero,  Marcellus,  Lyander,  Cato,  Scl- 
plo,  Ithaca,  and  Ovid.  Ironically.  Attica  Itself 
Is  named  for  the  penlnaula  on  which  Athens 
Is  located — the  sunny  Aegean  locale  of  Qreek 
cxilture  at  it*  fullest  bloom. 

Hardly  coincidental,  these  names  reflect 
the  Infiuenoe  of  the  "Classical"  and  "Ro- 
mantlc"  era  upon  the  culture  of  the  early 
decades  of  the  lOth  Century.  One  prominent 
New  Yorker  cloaely  Identified  with  this  ro- 
manticism was  author  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper.  He  loathed  the  American  business 
ethic  and  wrote  scathingly  of  contemporary 
teamsters,  tavemkeepers  and  peddlers.  In 
contrast,  he  praised  the  "noble  savage" — the 
heroic  Redman  (remember  Uncas  and  Chln- 
gachgook  of  "Tbe  L,aat  of  the  Mohicans"?) 
whose  native  virtues  transcended  the  com- 
mercial cheapness  of  the  frontier. 

Much  of  the  same  overblown  romanticism 
Is  being  practiced  today— i.e.,  Tom  Wlckertsh 
laments  for  the  noble  prisoners  persecuted 
by  Attica  In  particular  and  American  society 
In  general.  Pity  the  poor  muggers,  bombers 
and  arsonists:  shed  nary  a  tear  for  guards 
and  law  oflloers  whoee  deaths  Just  take 
another  beer-guzzllng  Agnew  voter  from  the 
bosom  of  bis  unstylish  family. 

Kindred  attitudes  doubtless  played  a  role 
In  triggering  the  Attica  episode.  After  all, 
when  enough  guilty  upper-middle  class 
whites  romanticize  mugging,  rape  and  as- 
sault Into  the  almost  excusable  "political" 
response  of  the  downtrodden,  then  minority 
group  prisoners  will  also  grab  onto  this 
exculpatory  psychology.  People  always  look 
for  an  excuse  not  to  blame  themselves. 
Spurning  the  individual  realizations  of  guilt 
and  regret  that  must  generally  precede  re- 
habilitation, the  prisoners  turn  to  group 
mlUtance — the  sort  of  clearly  In  evidence  at 
Attica  and  elsewhere  In  U.S.  prison  systems. 

Contemporary  Jurisprudence  is  aiding  and 
abetting  these  psycholog^les.  Court  decisions 
aimed  at  reshaping  US.  education  and  hous- 
ing patterns  on  behalf  of  minority  groups 
must  find  a  basis  for  action  In  past  official 
discrimination,  however  remotely  related  to 
the  problem  In  question  (usually  residential 
concentration ) .  And  If  the  media  and  the 
courts  link  dlscrlmlnatlon-cum-perRerutlon 
to  virtually  every  circumstance  of  minority 
group  life,  then  why  shouldn't  prisoners 
excu.ie  themselves  In  the  same  way—as  vic- 
tims of  society  rather  than  perpetrators  of 
offenses  against  It? 

Obviously,  U.S.  society  has  laid  the  ground- 
work with  Injustices  too  obvious  to  dispute. 
But  unfortunately,  affluent  liberal  guilt  and 
romanticism  have  Inflated  these  Injustices 
Into  a  dangerous  mystique — hostile  to 
middle-class  values  while  servUe  toward  the 
violent  poor — that  can  only  Increase  na- 
tional tension.  So  long  as  current  roman- 
ticism Is  unchecked,  flattering  the  "political" 
pretense  of  slashers  and  thugs,  there  are 
bound  to  be  more  Attlcas  and  more  urban 
giierrlllas. 

Who  knows  what  the  answer  Is?  At  this 
point  In  time.  It  obviously  does  not  He  In 
mere  "law  and  order"  rhetoric  unencum- 
bered by  reform  and  sociological  awareness. 
President  Nixon  and  his  Justice  Department 
are  sometimes  too  prone  to  minimize  the 
sociological  roots  of  crime  "Sociology"  goes 
beyond  the  leftist  blatherlngs  of  the  Ramsey 
Clarka.  It  Is  not  something  to  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand:  otherwise  there  may  be  nothing 
between  our  society  and  civil  war  but  the 
further  passage  of  time. 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  32,  1971] 

Thx  Rsal  Lims  on  Ocoaax  Jacbloon 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley,  Jr  ) 

The  line  Is  that  Oeorge  Jackson,  who  was 
killed  a  month  ago  at  San  Quentln  after  he 
bad  killed,  or  caused  to  be  killed,  five  guards, 
was  a  victim  of  America — or  of  Amerlka,  as 
he  used  to  put  it.  A  typical  formulation  is 
Tom  Wicker's  to  wit.  "Oeorge  Jackson,  sen- 
tenced at  19  for  one  year  to  life  for  confess- 
ing to  a  $70  robbery.  .  .  ."  That  does  sound 
excessive,  does  It  not? 

The  Los  Angeles  Tlmea  has  done  a  superb 
job  of  digging,  and  we  have  now  a  systematic 
account  of  what  went  on  before  the  sentenc- 
ing, and  after  it. 

On  Jan.  5, 1967,  16-year-old  Oeorge  Jackson 
was  0  feet  tall  and  weighed  nearly  200  pounds. 
He  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  motorcycle.  The 
Judge  released  him  to  the  custody  of  his 
parent*. 

On  Jan.  22.  the  police  picked  him  up  again, 
this  time  for  stealing  motor  bicycle  equip- 
ment. Young  George's  behavior  on  this  oc- 
casion was  unusual.  When  the  JuveiLlle  officer 
began  to  search  htm,  Jackson  flailed  out  with 
his  flsta.  throwing  the  officer  off  balance,  and 
bruising  a  woman  officer  who  tried  to  Inter- 
vene. 

Dlspoelng  of  her,  Jackson  took  the  officer 
and  bent  him  over  a  desk,  "slowly  forcing 
him  toward  a  long,  steel  flllng  spike  sitting 
atop  a  blotter.  "This  guy  would  have  put  that 
spike  through  my  back."  the  official  recalls. 
Other  guards  arrived  In  time.  The  Incident, 
by  the  way,  was  the  cause  of  local  reform. 
Thenceforward,  all  spikes  were  bent  L-shafie. 
Jackson  was  briefly  detained,  then  released 
on  probation. 

On  March  5,  1957.  Jackson  broke  a  skylight, 
but  retreated  on  hearing  a  burglar  alarm 
which  brought  the  police  out  In  force.  He 
Ignored  an  order  to  surrender,  and  a  police- 
man fired  four  shots,  one  of  which  caused  a 
superflclal  wound,  Jackson  was  sent  to  a  re- 
form school  for  boys,  from  which  he  was 
p>aroled  a  year  and  a  half  later,  on  Dec.  20. 
1958. 

The  succeeding  May,  he  was  picked  up  for 
following  a  woman  late  at  night  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  The  police  found 
a  screwdriver  concealed  in  his  belt;  but  he 
was  let  go. 

On  Aug.  20  he  became  angry  with  his  em- 
ployer and  slaabed  the  seats  of  a  bus,  and  an- 
swered the  ensuing  complaint  by  threatening 
him  with  a  knife.  He  was  arrested.  He  lied 
about  his  age,  was  treated  as  an  adult  and 
sentenced  to  10  days  In  Jail. 

On  Sept.  34.  he  and  two  other  youths 
held  up  a  service  station.  He  was  caught  and 
sent  to  the  Youth  Authority,  but  escaped 
Oct.  21  and  made  his  way  to  Illinois. 

There,  in  November,  he  got  Into  trouble, 
was  picked  up  by  the  police  and  sent  back 
to  California  to  the  Youth  Authority.  But, 
on  Dec.  30,  he  escaped  yet  again — from  a 
hospital  to  which  he  had  been  taken  for 
treatment  of  minor  Injuries  during  a  fight 

He  was  recaptured  the  next  morning  and 
served  under  the  Youth  Authority  from 
February  1969  to  June  I960,  when  be  was 
paroled. 

On  Sept.  19.  19fl0.  back  with  a  friend  from 
a  trip  to  Tijuana,  he  stuck  up  a  service 
station  and  took  the  fabled  (70.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and.  this  being  the  third  conviction, 
he  was  given  the  fabled  one-year  to  life 
sentence. 

He  was  denied  parole  10  times  between 
February  1963  and  June  1970,  having  col- 
lected 47  entries  In  his  dlsclpUnary  file.  "Not 
a  record  number,"  writes  the  Times,  "but 
not  too  far  behind." 

There  were  the  minor  Infractions  of  the 
rules,  but  the  curve  was  toward  violence 
and  explicit  insubordination.  On  April  4. 
1966,  he  stabbed  a  prisoner.  Another  prisoner 
claimed  on  Sept.  17.  1966,  that  Jackson  had 
tried  to  stab  him  during  a  fight.  On  Jan.  17. 
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1967,  he  came  out  of  a  cellblock  gang  fight 
carrying  a  length  of  pipe.  On  June  8,  1967, 
be  refused  to  obey  an  order,  then  assaulted 
the  guard  who  gave  it.  On  Oct.  17,  1969. 
guards  caught  him  In  possession  of  a  simu- 
lated gun.  made  from  a  coat  hanger  and 
masking;  tape. 

On  Jan.  16.  1970.  he  and  two  other  pris- 
oners beat  a  guard  to  death:  Or  so  It  was 
alUg:>d.  (There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  guard 
waj  beaten  to  death  )  On  being  led  back  to 
his  cellblock.  he  smashed  a  guard  In  the 
nb  cage,  shouting,  "I'm  going  to  kill  you." 

And  then,  of  course,  the  next  gun  he  was 
caught  with,  on  Aug  23.  of  this  year,  was 
a  real  gun.  not  a  false  one.  That  gun  al- 
legedly wa.s  given  to  him  by  a  young  man 
I  u.sed  to  know,  the  kind  of  man  who  takes 
seriously  the  allocations  of  blame  accord- 
ing to  Tom  Wicker. 


CONGRESSMEN  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 
AND  FRANK  J.  BRASCO  DISCUSS 
ATTICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  Sun- 
day. September  26,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  Representa- 
tive Prank  Brasco.  and  I  appeared  on 
WNBC-TV's  "Newslight"  program  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  at  Attica  with  mem- 
bers of  the  working  press. 

Congressman  Brasco  and  I  serve  to- 
gether on  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
and  were  part  of  the  investigating  team 
from  the  committee  which  visited  the 
Attira  correctionr.l  facUitj*.  Last  Wednes- 
day. September  29,  I  returned  to  Attica 
my.'- elf  in  an  attempt  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  many  questions  still  unanswered. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  Attica  in 
liKht  of  our  history  of  failure  to  recog- 
nise and  deal  humanely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  prisoners  in  our  society.  I  believe 
mv  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing our  remarks,  based  on  our  first-hand 
investigation. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Newsuoht 

Guests:  U.S.  Representative  Prank  J. 
Brasco  (Dem.-N.Y.),  U.S.  Representative 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (Dem.-N.Y). 

Moderator:  Ben  Grauer. 

Panel :  Oabe  Pressman,  NBC  News,  Jay  Le- 
vin, New  York  Post,  Jack  Newfleld.  The  Vil- 
lage Voice. 

Announcer.  WNBC-TV  invites  you  to  Join 
the  working  press  In  action  here  on  News- 
light.  To  Introduce  our  guests  and  our  panel 
here  Is  the  moderator  of  our  program,  Ben 
Grauer. 

Ben  Okattes.  Oood  morning,  and  welcome 
to  Newslight.  We  have  two  guests  on  News- 
light  today.  Representative  Charles  Rangel, 
Democrat,  from  New  York's  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  In  Harlem,  and  Repre- 
sentative Prank  Brasco,  Democrat,  from  New 
York's  Eleventh  Congressional  District  in 
Brooklyn.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  members 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  Investigating 
the  Insurrection  at  the  Attica  Prison  which 
led  to  the  death  of  forty  people,  and  the 
death  of  Oeorge  Jackson  Is  also  part  of  their 
Investigation.  Jackson,  one  of  the  so-called 
Soledad  Brothers  at  San  Quentln  Prison  In 
California.  Hers  to  question  Congressmen 
Rangel  and  Brasco  is  a  panel  which  includes 
Oabe  Pressman  of  NBC  News.  Jack  Newflsld 
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of  The  Village  Voice  and  our  panel  Is  com- 
pleted with  Jay  Levm  of  the  New  York  Poet. 
We'd  like  to  give  you  a  reminder  that  ques- 
tions presented  by  members  of  our  panel  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  their  personal  point 
of  view,  but  are  put  forward  to  elicit  infor- 
mation and  comment  from  our  guests. 

Mr.  Pressman,  will  you  begin  the  ques- 
tioning? 

Gabe  Pbessman.  Congressman  Rangel.  you 
have  been  investigating — that  Ls,  your  Con- 
gressional Committee  has  been  Investigating 
the  Attica  and  San  Quentln  uprising  for 
several  weeks.  Do  you  think  anything  wm 
come  out  of  this  Investigation  In  concrete 
form? 

Congressman  Chablks  B.  Rangel.  There's 
no  question  In  my  mind  that  things  will  come 
out.  We  have  the  responslbUlty  of  bringing 
forth  suggestions  that  would  minimize  the 
possibility  of  these  tragedies  recurring. 
Some  of  those  things  are  to  have  a  mlnlmtun 
standard  In  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
human  beings  who  are  in  prison.  Others 
would  Include  breaking  down  the  prison  sys- 
tem so  that  It  could  be  closer  to  society 
and  not  exclude  people,  keeping  a  fellow  out 
of  a  cell  for  some  part  of  the  day  In  order 
to  rehabilitate  himself.  But  In  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  society  and 
state  and  federal  legislative  bodies  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  these  reform  measures,  I 
believe  the  answer  Is  "no".  We  are  about  to 
stretch  out  a  rubber  band  until  It  pops. 

Pressman.  You  mean  that  whatever  you 
come  up  with  will  not  be  passed  by  Ckjngress. 
will  not  be  passed  by  the  legislatures,  for  In- 
stance, of  New  York  and  California? 

Rangel.  That's  correct.  Instead  of  trying  to 
find  out  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
caused  these  things  to  happen,  we  are  now 
witnessing  one  of  the  biggest  news  black- 
outs in  history.  And  It's  not  new  to  our 
country.  It  happened  with  Kent  State.  It 
happened  In  Jackson.  It  happened  in  Chicago 
with  the  Black  Panthers.  It's  happening  all 
over  this  country.  And  Instead  of  coming  In 
and  saying  "what  can  we  do  to  avoid  It," 
what  America  Is  saying,  through  Governor 
Reagan,  through  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
through  President  Nixon  is  "that  we  must 
have  more  law  and  order,  even  If  we  have  to 
break  the  law  to  achieve  It." 

Gral^er.  Before  you  get  Into  details.  Con- 
gressman. I  presume,  Mr.  Pressman,  you'd 
like  to  have 

Pressman.  You  concur.  Representative 
Brasco? 

Congressman  Frank  J.  Brasco.  No.  1  do 
not.  Oabe.  I  think  that  previously  society's 
attitude  with  respect  to  those  who  commit 
criminal  acts  was  that  you  apprehend  them, 
you  convict  them,  you  put  them  in  Jail  and 
that's  the  end  of  our  problem.  But  I  think 
the  tragedy  at  Attica  and  San  Quentln  has 
told  us  very  clearly  that  that  is  not  the  end 
of  our  problem,  but  only  the  beginning.  I 
think  that  psychologically  we  are  approach- 
ing the  area  where  reform  to  society  will  be 
acceptable.  I  want  to  just  add  that  one  week 
prior  to  the  Attica  rioting.  Commissioner 
Oswald  who  has  been  in  office  only  eight 
months,  and  put  in  office  because  he  was 
considered  to  be  a  liberal  reformer,  had 
been  at  Attica  after  he  had  Just  received 
some  four  million  dollars  In  a  grant  from 
the  federal  government,  and  was  talking 
about  a  whole  host  of  reforms  with  the 
prison  Inmates  and  some  of  them  bad  al- 
ready been  Instituted.  The  one  that  was 
instituted  was  that  at  that  time  inmates 
could  send  out  sealed  letters  to  their  leg- 
islators, both  in  the  congress,  the  state,  and 
the  city,  and  received  sealed  returns.  Thej 
were  talking  about  work  release  programs, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  too  many  people 
know  this,  at  Attloa,  during  the  time  of  the 
rioting,  there  were  still  six  inmates  who  were 
Involved  in  work  release  programs  going  to 
and  from  the  localities  of  Batavia,  I  beUsve, 
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and  Attica  Itself  working;  during  the  day  and 
coming  back  to  the  prison  at  night. 

Pressman.  Well,  very  briefly,  you  disagree 
with  Congressman  Rangel. 
Brasco.  Yes.  ' 

Pressman.  You  think  something  good  will 
come  of  It. 

Brasco.  Yes.  I  think  In  the  nature  of  re- 
form. It  will. 

GRAtTER.  Mr.  Newfleld. 
Jack  Newfield.  I'd  like  to  address  my  ques- 
tion to  both  Congressmen.  Assemblyman  Eve 
of  Buffalo,  and  Assemblyman  Beatty  of 
Bedford  Stuyveeant  have  both  suggested  that 
a  grand  Jury  be  convened  to  consider  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. Do  you  think  that's  crazy  rhetoric,  or 
do  you  think  If  your  Investigation  leads  in 
that  direction,  that  the  governor  might  be 
Indicted? 

Brasco.  The  governor  wasn't  there.  That's 
the    unfortunate    fact.    I    believe    sincerely 
that . . . 
Newfteld.  Angela  Davis  wasn't  there  either. 
Bbasco.  We  should  have  a  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation;  I  think  It  should  be  a  federal 
grrand  Jury  panel  Immediately,  to  determine 
what  violations  of  the  criminal  law  occurred 
on  either  side  of  the  cellblock  In  the  Institu- 
tion. I  don't  think  that,  that  Identifying  a 
fxitentlal   defendant   prior  to  the  time  that 
this  constitution  has  h&d  an  opportunity  to 
work,  because  we're  living  now  in  a  society 
that  there's  very  little  to  believe  that  this 
constitution   works   for   all   p>eople.   I  think 
it's  not  Just  the  question  of  prison  reform. 
You  know.  It's  no  mistake  that  eighty   five 
per    cent    of    those   Inmatee    are   black    and 
Puerto  Rlcan.  And  I  don't  think  this  Is  ge- 
netic. And  I  think  we  have  to  look  further 
and  see  what  happened  In  Chicago.  We  have 
now  placed  such  little  value  on  the  life,  not 
only  of  prisoners,  but  also  of  white  low-In- 
come people  who  are  relegated  at  positions  of 
being  guard,  and  this  Is  something  for  Amer- 
ica to  look  at.  And  I'd  Just  like  to  say  this, 
that  because  It's  been  so  difficult  for  you  In 
the  news  media  to  get  news  there.  I  think 
that  you  grab  any  and  everything  you  could 
get  without  looking  for  a  very  large  segment 
of  this  Jig-saw  puzzle  and  no  one  has  de- 
manded his  appearance.  And  I  suggest  that 
he  is  being  kept  Incommunicado,  because. 
Newfitld.  Who  are  you  referring  to? 
Brasco.  Once  he  is  interviewed,  you  may 
find  out  what  ninety  per  cent  of  the  prob- 
lems are  in  Attica.  New  York.  And  I  refer  to 
Warden  Vincent  Mancusl.  This  is  a  man  that 
nobody  had  asked  for.  How  can  you  possibly 
have  an  Investigation  without  asking  to  talk 
with  the  warden  of  the  institution,  who  was 
brought  to  Attica  six  years  ago  in  order  to 
maintain  law  and  order  at  Attica,  and  he's 
kept   the   hot — the   pot   really   boUlng  right 
there.   I'd   like  to  say  that  when  the  Con- 
gressional   Committee    on    Crime    met    with 
him.  when  we  visited  Attica,  and  the  response 
to  one  of  my  questions  as  to  what  caused  it; 
it  Is  the  belief  of  the  warden  that  as  a  result 
of  him  Instituting  the  liberal  reform  policy 
of  allowing  Inmates  to  send  out  uncenaored 
mall  to  "politicians  and  lawyers,"  that  this 
allowed  an  outside  conspiracy  to  be  grown 
in  connection  with  aiding  and  abetting  the 
colored  communists  Maoists.  Now  this  is  the 
man  that's  the  warden. 

GRAtTZR.  This  is  a  quote  that  you're  giving 
us,  sir? 

Brasco.  No  question  about  it.  This  is  his 
belief  as  to  why  we  had  this  tragedy.  .  .  . 
Newweu.  Colored    communists    what,    I 
didn't  hear. 

BaASCo.  Maoists. 
(Crosstalk.) 

Brasco.  So.  what  I'm  saying  Is.  that  if  we 
can  have  someone  like  this.  .  .  . 

NswriELD.  Does  the  warden  come  from  tbe 
civil  service  list,  or  was  he  appointed  by  the 
governor  or  the  oommlaaloner? 

Baaaco.  I  dont  know  how  he  got  there, 
but  .  .  . 
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(Crosstalk.) 

Brasco.  He  made  this  perfectly  clear:  that 
he  came  up  through  the  ranks;  he  Just  re- 
ceived his  bachelors  degree  and  that  he 
knows  prison  reform  Inside  and  out.  And 
that's  the  extent  of  it.  And  you  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  was  no  movement  made  on 
any  of  the  twenty  eight  legitimate  demands 
of  those  Inmates:  among  those  Included  a 
tMiseball  field;  the  opportunity  to  wash  one's 
behind  more  than  once  a  week  and  the  op- 
portunity to  have  clean  food,  if  not  decent 
food. 

Grautr.  Mr.  Newfield  asked  for  Congress- 
man Brasco'B  opLalon  also  on  the  possible 
grand  Jury.  .  .  . 

Bbasco.  Well,  with  respect  to  your  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Newfield.  an  indictment  of  the  gov- 
ernor.   I    think    that's    more    rhetoric    than 
anything  else.  I  .  .  . 
Nrwnxu).  Why? 

Brasco.  I  think  It's  probably  an  effort  to 
lock  the  Issues  If  they're  not  already  locked, 
to  a  deeper  extent.  I  think  that  from  my  own 
personal  observation  of  what  had  occurred, 
you  might  disagree  with  the  governor's  Judg- 
ment or  Commissioner  Oswald's  Judgment, 
but  when  you  talk  about  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, you  talk  about  a  question  of  Intent  and 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  from  my  own  limited 
observation,  I  don't  perceive  any  intent  to 
oooimlt  any  wrongdoing.  I  think  there  was 
a  serious  concern  about  what  was  going  on 
In  the  prison.  I  might  say  this,  If  I  may.  I 
think  that  what  the  commlsloner  had  to 
work  with  at  the  time,  and  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  In  consultation  with  the  governor, 
that  the  commissioner  made  the  decision, 
he  had  fact;  he  had  rumor,  and  obviously 
fear. 

Orattkk.  Decision  what,  to  attack? 
Brasco.  To  assault  or  storm  the  prison 
There  was  at  least  one  guard  killed  at  that 
point.  There  were  Inmates  who  were  coming 
out  injured,  one  we  were  told  had  been 
practically  sodomized  to  death  by  other  In- 
mates; another  one  had  gasoline  poured  down 
his  throat;  and  these  Inmates  who  came  out 
all  told,  acme  thirty  of  them,  were  giving 
stories  about  other  inmates  being  killed.  And 
the  proof  was  In  the  pudding.  They  found 
four  Inmates  killed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  went  around  and  spoke  to  inmates. 
they  told  us  that  they  were  afraid  them- 
aelves;  that  many  of  them  didn't  want  to  be 
In  the  yard,  and  I  believe  them  because  some 
of  them  were  to  be  paroled  within  a  matter 
of  weelLs;  some  of  them  were  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally released,  one  on  a  Friday  and  we 
spoke  to  ten  or  twelve  of  them.  So  there  was 
a  combination  of  clrcumstanoes  that  led  to 
a  Judgment,  and  the  question  of  malice 
aforethought  In  connection  with  that  Judg- 
ment. I  don't  think  Is  realistic.  You  may 
disagree  with  the  Judgment,  but  in  criminal 
Intent  I  don't  think  that  there's  any  there 
ORAtTKB.  Now  Mr.  Levin. 
Jat  Lkvin.  Well,  you  spoke  to  more  than 
prisoners;  you  spoke  to  officials  and  you 
were  among  the  flrat  to  pierce  the  news 
blackout.  Did  you  get  the  sense  that  the 
decision  at  that  moment  was  absolutely  un- 
neceeaary:  that  the  governor  should  have 
honored  the  negotiating  committee's  weeping 
appeal  to  come  there;  to  hold  off  on  any 
kind  of  use  of  force:  that  they  felt  some- 
thing could  be  reeolved  If  he  came  there  and 
talked  to  them,  not  to  the  prleooera? 

QRATTm.  You're  asking  Congressman  Bra  .  .  . 
NrwnxLO.    Ill    ask    Congressman    Rangel 
flret,  and  then  Congressman  Braaco. 

Rangki..  Prom  those  that  were  there,  and 
you'd  have  to  recognize  Oovemor  Rockefel- 
ler was  not  there  and  neither  was  I.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  negotiating  committee  and 
everyone  else  thought  that  his  presence 
might  have  brought  about  a  different  end- 
ing. Of  oourae.  we  never  know  and  there- 
fore, the  indictment  wont  come  from  me 
there.  But  I  have  spent  moat  of  my  time  at 
Attica — and  I'm  going  back  on  Wednesday — 
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trying  to  find  out  what  facts  were  available 
to  those  who  made  the  decision  that  might 
indicate  that  this  attack,  and  especially  the 
attack  orders  as  given,  would  minimise  the 
loss  of  life.  I  can't  see  how  thoee  instruc- 
tions being  carried  out  as  we  found  them 
to  be  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  less 
life  could  have  been  lost  than  If  they  went 
in  with  their  Immobilizing  gas,  or  If  they 
(went  In  without  arms  as  we  know  has  hap- 
pened In  the  Tombs. 

ORAxrra.  Congreoeman  Brasoo. 
BRASCO.  Well,  in  connection  with  that  ques- 
tion Jay,  from  our  investigation  It  was  clear 
that  In  the  closing  hours.  Just  prior  to  the 
storming  of  the  prison,  conditions  had  dete- 
riorated Inside  the  yard.  We  had  been  shown 
a  video  tape  that  was  taken,  at  which  time, 
and  the  last  time  that  Commissioner  Oswald 
went  in  himself,  and  we  had  gone  in  on  three 
occasions,  the  prisoners  asked  for  him,  and  I 
might  add  that  after  the  rioting  when  we 
spoke  to  the  prisoners  they  all  thought  ver>' 
well  of  him.  And  I  think  Mr.  Rangel  can 
verify  that;  the  point  Is  that  the  commis- 
sioner could  not  get  out  the  last  time;  there 
was  someone  on  the  microphone  yelling, 
"Lets  hold  him  as  hostage",  and  indeed  he 
was  held  f  understand,  close  to  two  hours 
Some  of  the  people  on  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee, who  we  spoke  to  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult in  terms  of  personal  fears,  returning 
to  the  cellbiock  "D"  area  themselves.  So 
that  in  that  deteriorating  confused  situation. 
In  which  the  last  demands  were  for  amnesty. 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  of  the  negotiators  al- 
lowed the  prisoners  to  believe  that  there  were 
members  of  "Third  World"  organizations 
outside  ready  to  take  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, "non  Imperialistic  countries" — these 
were  the  last  two  demands  which  the  gov- 
ernor said  he  could  not  grant.  The  twenty 
eight  demands  which  had  been  forgotten 
at>out,  they  were  agreed  too,  and  I  think 
rather  forward  looking,  were  already  agreed 
to  In  writing  by  the  commissioner.  And  at 
that  point  I  don't  know  what  the  governor 
could  have  done.  If  anything. 
(Crosstalk.) 

BRA8CO.  There  is  a  fact  though,  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  negotiating  commit- 
tee felt  thai  he  at  least  should  have  shown 
his  face.  Whether  or  not  that  would  have 
changed  things  I  honestly  don't  know. 

Rangel,  But  that's  Just  not  so  as  far  as  the 
demand  to  go  to  a  "Third  World"  country. 
That  was  dropped  by  the  inmates  and  the 
two  demands  were  the  firing  of  the  unseen 
and  locked  up  Warden  Mancus;  and  the 
amnesty  question.  But  since  you  touched  on 
the  video  tape,  which  I  understand  that  the 
press  has  not  had  the  opijortunity  to  review. 
It  would  also  Indicate,  as  we  viewed  It,  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  orders  of  attack  the  Inmates 
were  still  building  their  negotiating  position 
to  protect  the  mediators.  They  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  return  and  talk 
to  them.  In  addition  to  that,  we  were  very 
anxious  to  see  those  tapes  to  find  out  what 
happened  during  the  attack.  And  while  the 
administration  was  very  cooperative,  the  en- 
tire film  Is  blurred  after  the  orders  were  given 
to  attack.  We  saw  the  tear  gas  and  after  that 
we  saw  nothing. 

Orauer.  Mr  Pressman 

Prxssman.  You  sal-",  earlier  that  you  didn't 
think  anything  would  come  of  any  of  these 
investigations,  or  at  least  the  congressional 
investigations.  .  .  . 

Oraukr.  Congressman  Rangel 
Ranoxl.  I  believe  that  legislation  will  come 
out  of  this.  It  will  come  to  the  floor,  but  I 
think  what  the  President  has  done  was  an 
attempt  to  formulate  public  opinion  against 
It. 

Pressman.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  Is 
against  prison  reform? 

Rangcl.  Think  about  the  order  of  prior- 
ities, those  people  who  are  concerned  with 
medical  attention,  those  people  who  are  con- 
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cerned  with  the  heavy  tax  burden  that  we 
have.  What  we  normally  do,  and  I  say  society 
normally  does,  is  to  find  out  where  can  we 
cut  the  fat  away  from  the  budget.  And.  nor- 
mally, who's  selected?  The  least  powerful  peo- 
ple in  this  society.  And  I  think  you  would 
have  to  agree  that  in  this  society,  cutting 
funds  for  the  powerless  Inmates  Is  the  first 
money  knocked  oil.  So  I  don't  see  this  nation 
coming  forward  now,  saying  "Why  can't  we 
avoid  ..." 

Pressman.  Do  you  think  this  nation  is  on 
the  side  of  the  guards  or  on  the  side  of  the 
prisoners? 

Rangel.  It's  tragic,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  I'm  wrong.  But  In  leaving  Attica  and 
finding  the  people  In  that  town  even  refus- 
ing to  believe  their  doctor's  reports,  that 
the  inmates  and  the  hostages  died  by  gun- 
fire. I  believe  that  this  country  Is  on  the  side 
of  the  guards,  even  if  In  fact  the  grand  Jury 
did  prove  that  there  were  violations  of  the 
law  on  both  sides  of  the  cellbiock. 

Pressman.  Do  you  think  Congressman 
Rangel.  that  there  Is  going  to  be  greater  re- 
pression of  prisoners  now  than  there  was  be- 
fore? 

Rangel.  Well,  there's  no  question  in  my 
mind.  I  don't  think  Congressman  Brasco  dis- 
agrees that  we  saw  evidence  of  greater  repres- 
sion in  Attica,  where  so-called.  .  .  . 

Pressman.    As    permanent    by-product    of 
whai'i  happened,  or  as  a.  .  .  . 
I  Crosstalk.) 

Rangel.  There's  talk  right  now  from  the 
governor's  office  right  on  down,  that  prison- 
ers now  will  be  labeled  as  to  whether  or  not 
they're  rebellious,  they're  revolutionists,  or 
they're  moderate,  and  they  wlU  be  systemati- 
cally segregated  or  removed  from  the  general 
prison  population. 

Orauer  Congres.sman  Brasco 
Brasco.  I  vranted  to  add  to  that.  I  don't 
think  that  the  general  public  Is  against  pris- 
on reform.  I  think  really  what  happens  Oabe, 
Is  that  as  we  talk  in  terms  of  trying  to 
assess  blame,  we  sort  of  have  sort  of  the 
kids  game  of  choosing  up  sides,  are  you  on 
the  sides  of  the  prisoners  or  the  guards? 
But  obviously  both  sides  were  hurt.  This 
is  a  kind  of  problem  that  affected  all  peo- 
ple. And  one  thing  that  wae  very  glaring 
to  me.  is  that  I  don't  care  what  kind  of  a 
prison  you  construct,  you  cannot — you  can- 
not prevent  Inmates  from  taking  hostages. 
So  with  that  in  mind,  and  with  the  fact 
In  mind  that  some  of  these  prisoners  that 
we  spoke  to  had  very  fine  minds;  minds 
that  were  capable  of  being  saved  and  should 
be  saved.  I  think  that  if  we  put  this  thing 
In  Its  proper  perspective,  and  learn  the  les- 
son, mainly  that .  .  . 
(Crosstalk.) 

Pressman.  ,  .  .  of  human  beings  and  of 
voters  to  think  that  now  the  public  will 
choee  up  sides,  and  that  they  will  be  on 
one  side  or  the  other? 

Brasco.  I  think  that  if  we  continue  in 
some  of  the  empty  kinds  of  rhetoric,  you 
know,  that  have  been  tossed  around,  la 
charges  and  countercharges  that  we're  going 
to  cause  further  polarization.  I  think  that 
society  on  its  own  is  ready  to  make  the  de- 
termination that  we  must  go  forward.  And 
again  I  must  point  out  that  Just  p>rior  to 
this.  Commissioner  Oswald  received  four  mil- 
lion dollars  with  another  million  dollars  in 
abeyance  from  the  federal  government,  un- 
der the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  spe- 
cifically to  Improve  prison  conditions.  I  think 
we're  on  the  way  to  doing  this.  And  ob< 
vlously  the  sooner  the  better.  But  I  think 
that  society  U  ready  to  accept  it. 
Orauer.  Mr.  Levin. 

Levin.  The  governor  said  the  other  night 
that  he  Just  can't  deal  with  these  radlcsl 
revolutionaries,  indicating  that  in  the  futurt 
we  might  have  the  same  decisions  from  blm 
on  a  similar  situation.  I  wonder  If  you  fssi 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  radical  revolution* 
artes,  or  do  you  think  that  these  people  could 
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have  been  negotiated  with?  And  in  light  of 
your  being  there  also,  what  do  you  think 
retaliation  was  taken  by  the  guards  or  by 
the  state  troopers  afterwards?  Those  beatings 
and  wanton  shootings  against  thoee  radical 
revolutionaries  who  tbey  seem  to  think  had 
led.  .  .  . 

Orauxr.  Who  is  your  question  directed  to? 

Levim.  Both  gentlemen. 

Brasco,  All  right.  In  connection  with  that, 
let  me  say  this.  I  think  that  you  have,  and 
we  have  to  face  up  to  some  very  serious 
problems.  I  think  It's — from  what  I've  seen. 
we  interviewed  a  young  man  who  was,  I 
think,  twenty  one  years  old,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  stealing  a  motorcycle;  going 
out  into  the  street,  violation  of  parole,  and 
back  again.  And  then  you  have  people  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  inmates  population  are  people 
who  have  been  convicted  of  murder,  man- 
slaughter, felonious  assault,  robbery  and 
burglary.  So  that  there  has  to  be.  In  my 
opinion,  a  separation  of  itunates  by  virtue 
of  age.  crimes  committed,  and  of  course 
sentences  that  have  to  be  served.  And  I 
thii^k  that  In  that  context,  what  happened 
was,  is  that  the  leaders  in  the  uprising  at 
Attica  were  the  same  people,  or  some  of  the 
same  people  who  were  Involved  as  leaders  In 
the  uprising  in  the  Tombs;  who  were  in- 
volved as  leaders  in  the  uprising  in  the 
Auburn  situation.  Now  in  a  correctional  in- 
stitution, as  I  was  led  to  believe  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corrections,  security  is  de- 
termined by  the  individual  who  is  most 
apt  to  cause  trouble.  Now  when  you  de- 
termine security  for  those  individuals,  this 
young  fellow  here  who  Is  no  security  prob- 
lem— the  motorcycle  case,  is  stuck  with  that 
extra  and  additional  security  which  means 
that  he  and  others  like  him  spend  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  the  cells  because  of  a 
security  problem. 

Obviously  there  has  to  be  some  separation 
of  prisoners.  Obviously  we  have  to  have 
smaller  prisons,  so  that  security  and  voca- 
tional programs  and  recreational  programs 
can  be  completed  with  safety.  And  I  think 
that  this  Is  a  hard  fact  that  we  have  to 
look  at.  And  I  don't  see  that  that's  par- 
ticularly pointing  fjeople  out  and,  you  know, 
pumshlng  them  in  any  way.  I  think  the 
facilities  ail  ought  to  be  equal,  but  you 
have  to  understand  that  there  are  different 
problems  with  different  Inmates.  And  I  think 
In  one  of  the  demands  that  the  prisoners 
pointed  out  themselves,  that  different  In- 
mates have  different  problems  by  virtue  of 
the  crimes  they  committed,  and  their  back- 
grounds, and  they  wanted  to  see  something 
done  along  those  lines  so  they  don't  all 
get  hung  with  the  problems  of  any  one  in- 
dividual. 

Rangel.  Let  me  say  this  In  answer  to  your 
question.  Asking  for  a  baseball  diamond  or 
the  opportunity  to  shower  more  than  once 
a  week  does  not  to  be  epitomize  a  radical 
revolutionary.  Thoee  twenty  eight  demands 
were  conceded  by  Commissioner  Oswald  to 
be  Just  a  minimum  standard  of  common 
decency,  regardless  of  what  crime  the  per- 
son had  been  convicted  of.  What  frightens 
me  is  that  the  governor  Is  using  a  lot  of 
labels.  He's  talking  about  a  conspiracy  and 
there  has  been  no  evidence  submitted  to 
anybody  that  would  give  rise  to  this  con- 
clusion. And  he's  also  talking  about  rebel- 
lious radicals  and  revolutionists.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  if  he  walked  the  streets  of  central 
Harlem,  south  Bronx,  south  Jamaica,  where 
black  folks  are.  you'll  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  black  folks — the  mili- 
tant blacks,  the  revolutionary  blacks,  be- 
cause I  think  that  black  folks  now  are  con- 
cerned about  the  loss  of  life:  white.  Puerto 
Rlean  and  black.  And  we  are  not  going  to 
minimize  our  standards  of  human  dignity 
attached  to  the  value  of  life.  We'll  have  to 
get  rid  of  these  labels.  I  told  the  governor 
that  once  you  start  segregating  the  revolu- 
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tlonlsts  who  are  you  going  to  select  to  put 
a  laljel  on  me? 

Graueb.  Mr.  Newfield. 

Newtdcld.  I'd  like  to  ask  Congressman 
Rangel  a  few  questions  about  what  may  be 
the  next  Attica.  Dannemora  Prison.  Two 
months  ago  Commissioner  Oswald  announced 
that  he  was  passing  a  new  ruling  where  in- 
mates can  communicate  with  Journalists  if 
they  wished.  This  week  I  got  a  letter  from — 
which  I'll  pass  to  you — an  Inmate  In  Dan- 
nemora which  the  warden  wrote  during  this 
prohibited — and  I  got  this  from  his  lawyer, 
this  Inmate  says  that  the  Inmates  in  Danne- 
mora are  being  force  fed  Thorazine  to  dope 
them  up;  that  they  are  not  given  toilet 
I>aper — this  week  Senator  Dunne  was  not  al- 
lowed in  Dannemora  State  Prison.  I  under- 
stand that  the  warden  of  Dannemora,  Mr. 
Lavaller,  has  been  given  a  htindred  thousand 
dollar  home,  paid  for  by  the  state,  and  these 
Inmates  cant  get  toilet  paper.  And  I  cant  get 
Into  Dannemora  and  Senator  Dunne  cant  get 
into  Dannemora. 

Brasco.  Well  you  Just  stand  In  line,  be- 
cause Senator  Dunne  and  other  legislators 
have  a  statutory  right  to  go  into  any  state 
penal  Institution,  and  in  addition  to  this. 
Senator  Dunne  has  been  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  reformers  In  this  area.  To  ex- 
clude him  Just  widens  the  credibility  gap. 
as  we  attempt  to  search  for  the  truth. 

Newfield.  Do  you  intend  to  try  to  get  In 
this  week? 

Brasco.  I  will  be  there  on  Wednesday. 

Newfield.  Will  you  see  that   inmate 

Brasco.  But  I'm  saying  this,  that  this  is 
consistent,  every  time  people  are  shot  down. 
State  governments  come  forth  with  facts 
which  later  found  out  are  Just  not  true.  So 
that  as  they  keep  trying  to  put  the  lid  on. 
I'm  afraid  that  what  we're  doing  is  Just 
stretching  the  rubber  band  a  little  too  far. 

Graueb.  We  have  three  minutes.  The  next 
question.  Mr.  Levin. 

Levin.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  something 
I  asked  before — the  second  p«u^.  Did  you 
feel  that  there  were  wanton  shootings  by 
the  state  police  and  that  the  leaders  were 
singled  out;  that  anybody  was  singled  out  to 
be  killed  after  the  police  moved  in,  based  on 
your  Interviews  In  the  prison? 

Rangel.  I  have  no  information  that  would 
lead  me  to  bellev«  that  this  unorganized, 
frustrating  chaotic  attack  was  Intended  to 
single  out  individuals  for  death.  I  believe 
It  so  strongly  because  even  the  lives  of  the 
hostages  could  not  ptosslbly  have  been  con- 
sidered during  this  attack.  I  do  believe  also. 
as  a  fact,  that  after  the  administration  took 
control  of  Attica  that  certain  Inmates  were 
selected  and  segregated  for  systematic  beat- 
ings. We  saw  evidence  of  that  when  we  were 
there  last. 

Levin.  There  Is  now  a  contention  by  some 
of  the  lawyers  that  at  least  one  Inmate  was 
singled  out  and  shot.  They  have  his  name: 
they  released  It  yesterday.  Did  you  hear  any- 
thing to  that  effect? 

Rangel.  I  have  been  forced  to  receive  only 
the  wildest  type  of  rumors  because  of  the 
seal  that  has  been  placed  on  information  by 
the  governor. 

( Crosstalk. ) 

Newtield.  How  do  we  get  .  .  . 

Oraitxr.  Just  a  moment  Idr.  Newfield,  Con- 
gressman Brasco,  on  that  letter  from  Dan- 
nemora, do  you  want  to  comment? 

Brasco.  Well,  on  the  letter  from  Danne- 
mora, I  think  that  obviously  this  is — you 
Just  can't  agree  with  this,  and  it's  one  of 
the  reasons  why  all  of  our  attention  should 
be  directed  towards  one  objective — ^reform. 
I  think  one  of  the  Interesting  things  that's 
going  on  in  Attica  right  now  is  the  Goldman 
ComtxUsslon,  In  which  Mr.  Clarence  Jones, 
the  editor  of  the  Amsterdam  News  Is  a  par- 
ticipant. One  of  the  twenty  eight  demands 
was  for  a  permanent  ombudsman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  community.  I  think  this  is 
a  worthwhile  objective  in  all  prisoners,  or  I 
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should  say  all  prisons  should  institute  this 
kind  of  procedure  so  that  Dannemora  letter 
Is  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Newtield.  Well  how  do  we  .  .  . 

Grattxr.  Just  a  moment  Jack.  We  have  one 
moment.  Mr.  Pressman. 

Pressman.  Congressman  Rangel.  You're  a 
member  of  the  black  caucus  In  congress. 
Did  Senator  Muskle's  recent  statement  that 
he  didn't  believe  the  country  was  ready  for 
a  black  vice-presidential  candidate  sour  the 
black  caucus  on  supporting  Senator  Muskle? 

Rangel.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  ever 
considered  the  candidate  by  the  black  cau- 
cus, but  I  do  know  we  were  seriously  study- 
ing the — the  problem  Is  whether  the  coun- 
try Is  ready  for  a  Polish  Catholic  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Graitek.  We've  gone  far  uphill  from  the 
area  we've  been  discussing  up  to  this  mo- 
ment and  now  I'm  afraid  our  time  is  up. 
And  we  won't  be  able  to  continue.  So  we  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  our  two  guests  today, 
Congressman  Frank  Brasco  and  Congress- 
man Charles  Rangel. 

Until  next  Sunday  for  Newsllght.  this  is 
Ben  Orauer  bidding  you  goodbye. 


PUBLIC  HAS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  HOW 
ITS  MONEY  IS  SPENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  introduced  a  bill  to  guarantee 
the  public's  right  to  know  how  its  money 
is  being  spent.  This  measure  would  close 
a  serious  loophole  in  the  present  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act — section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code — which  re- 
quires public  disclosure  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, but  fails  to  include  recipients  of 
Federal  grants. 

The  American  people  provide  the 
funds  to  run  our  Government,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  full  accounting  of  how 
the  funds  are  spent.  Any  person  or 
agency,  public  or  private,  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  for  a  public  purpose,  would 
have  to  make  such  an  accounting.  The 
only  exceptions  would  be  in  areas  of  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  affairs  or  cases 
involving  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion 
of  personal  privacy. 

This  bill  requires  that  a  willingness  to 
provide  full  public  disclosure  be  made  a 
condition  to  receiving  a  Federal  giant: 
that  complete  records  must  be  kept  on 
how  the  fimds  are  spent,  and  that  re- 
fusal to  make  these  records  public  will 
result  in  the  grant  being  withdra-R-n. 

At  present,  a  recipient  of  public  funds 
through  a  grant  need  not  open  his  books 
to  public  inspection.  He  is  only  held  ac- 
countable through  a  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering the  grant,  or  through  the 
General  Accounting  OCQce.  This  can 
often  be  a  long,  cumbersome  procedure 
at  a  time  when  prompt  information  is 
required. 

Democracy  thrives  in  the  clear,  bright 
light  of  full  public  disclosure;  it  withers 
and  dies  In  the  closed,  dark  atmosphere 
of  secrecy.  Only  a  fully  informed  citi- 
zenry can  make  the  meaningful  judg- 
ments required  If  our  form  of  government 
is  to  work. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
know  how  his  tax  money  is  being  spent. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RECLAIMING  STRIP 
MINED  AREAS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rich  in 
valuable  coal  resources,  for  years  has  suf- 
fered from  the  consequences  of  past 
strip  mining  practices.  Pennsylvania  has 
had  more  land  areas  scarred  by  this  type 
of  mining  than  any  other  State  In  the 
Union. 

In  recent  year,  significant  changes 
have  been  made,  both  in  the  concern 
about  remedying  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  the  State  government  and  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  mining  companies  them- 
selves. Citizens  have  demanded  that 
something  be  done  and  have  supported 
tough  enforcement  of  strict  new  laws  by 
State  ofBcials. 

In  large  part,  the  credit  for  what 
Pennsylvania  is  accomplishing  must  go 
to  one  man  who  has  led  the  fight  and  re- 
fused to  back  down — William  E.  Ouckert. 
I  have  known  Bill  Guckert  for  years,  and 
he  has  done  a  tremendous  job  which  has 
set  an  example  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine 
includes  an  article  entitled  "Taming  the 
Strip-Mine  Monster"  which  highlights 
the  work  that  Bill  Guckert  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  doing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taming  the  8tkip-Mij*e  Monstxk 
(By  Edmund  Faltermayer  i 

I  have  long  loathed  the  very  idea  of  strip 
mining  When  men  tear  open  the  land  to  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  to  get  at  a 
ae&m  of  coal  and  then  abandon  the  site  In  a 
naked  condition,  the  devastation  can  take 
millennia  to  heal.  Nearby  streams  become 
murky  with  silt  and  toxic  with  acid.  The 
huge,  ugly  spoil  banlu — the  rocky  material 
dumped  to  the  side  to  expose  the  coal — sup- 
port little  vegetative  cover  and  are  prone  to 
landslides.  And  when  machines  chew  Into  the 
side  of  a  mountain  they  leave  steep  "high- 
walls."  or  manmade  cliffs,  on  the  uphlU  side 
of  the  cut.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  hundreds  of 
miles  of  these  cliffs  that  have  been  slashed 
across  the  slopes  of  Appalachla,  and  It  was  a 
sickening  sight. 

Spurred  by  the  shortage  of  coal  for  generat- 
ing electricity,  strip  mining  is  expanding  a^ 
A  fearsome  rate  and  now  produces  40 '/c  of 
the  nation's  coal.  Angry  voices  are  oalUng 
for  a  halt  to  the  practice.  In  West  Virginia, 
young  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  running  for 
governor,  demands  that  stripping  be  out- 
lawed In  his  stAte  "complet«ly  and  forever." 
Another  Weat  Vlrfpnlan.  Representative  Ken 
Hechler.  has  90  cosponsors  for  his  Mil  In  the 
U.S.  Ckjngress  to  outlaw  it  nationwide.  Aboli- 
tion Is  the  only  solution,  argue*  Hechler,  be- 
c«use  the  various  state  laws  requiring  com- 
panies to  restore  strip-mined  sites  are  weak, 
or  have  been  sabotaged  by  lax  enforcement. 
Furthermore,  say  the  abolitionists,  good  rec- 
lamation -avumlng  companies  could  be 
compelled  to  do  it — U  ao  coertly  that  It  would 
wipe  out  the  economic  advantages  of  strip 
mining 

Yet  the  con««queao««  of  a  tot*l  ban  on 
strip  mining — which  would  mean  more  re- 
liance on  nuclear  power,  and  sending  mor* 
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men  down  to  underground  mines — are  pretty 
unattractive  too.  Besides,  the  abolitionists 
haven't  made  a  case  that  good  reclamation 
of  artrlp  mines  Is  prohibitively  expensive.  It 
coBta  $1.50  a  ton  less,  on  the  average,  to 
strip  oo€a  than  to  send  men  Into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  for  It.  That  coat  advantage  Is 
so  great  that  strlp-mlnlng  compenlee  can 
afford  to  do  some  pretty  fancy  regroomlng 
If  they  are  made  to  do  It.  I  know  this  la  so. 
because  I've  been  to  Pennsylvania,  a  state 
whlrh  rigorously  enforces  Its  reclamation  law. 
the  toughest  In  the  land.  A  lot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania companies  are  now  going  beyond  what 
the  law  requires — replacing  topsoU.  for  ex- 
ample. "They've  really  got  religion  on  rec- 
lamation now."  Bays  William  E.  Ouckert.  who 
runs  the  state's  enforcement  program.  "But." 
he  quickly  adds,  "they  didn't  get  religion 
until  we  put  the  screws  to  them." 

Cynica  wUl  greet  with  disbelief  the  news 
that  there  la  a  state  government  anywhere 
that  pute  the  screws  to  the  strlp-mlnlng  in- 
dustry. How  It  happened  Is  worth  telling. 
With  more  scarred  acreage  than  any  other 
state,  Pennsylvania  also  has  the  country's 
biggest  constituency  of  outdoomnen  to  no- 
tice all  the  mined  terrain — 1.1  million  li- 
censed hunters  and  800.000  fishermen — and 
they  know  how  to  lobby.  Pennsylvania  also 
has  Bill  Ouckert.  a  powerhouse  of  a  man  at 
63  who  got  into  the  atrlp-mlne  fight  In  the 
1950s. 

The  outdoorsmen  fought  hard  to  get  a 
tough  law  on  the  books.  Ouckert  recalls,  and 
when  some  legislators  sat  on  the  bill  "we  beat 
the  living  H  out  of  them"  at  the  polls.  A  good 
law  finally  passed  In  1963,  and  Ouckert  took 
over  the  enforcement  agency  four  years  later. 
Almoat  immediately,  he  was  pressured  by  a 
political  boes  to  go  easy  on  a  strip  miner  who 
was  violating  the  rules.  But  Ouckert,  who 
had  the  full  backing  of  then  Oovemor  Ray- 
mond Shafer  (as  well  as  his  succeoaor,  Milton 
Shapp).  angrily  refused.  Prom  that  day,  he 
aaya.  be  has  operated  without  political  inter- 
ference. 

In  the  four  years  that  Ouckert  eind  bis  30 
Inspectors  have  been  riding  herd  on  380  bl- 
tumlnoiis  strip-mine  operators,  the  reeiUte 
have  begun  to  ahow.  At  16  different  locations 
I  saw  the  land  completely  "backfilled"  by 
law  to  approximately  its  original  contours. 
This  means  that  all  the  material  In  spoU 
banks  has  been  bulldozed  back  into  the  deep 
trenches  where  the  coal  lay.  In  a  manner  that 
completely  buries  those  ugly  "hlghwalls." 
In  Pennsylvania  they  not  only  backfill  oocn- 
pletely,  but  do  It  promptly.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize the  exposure  of  acld-formlng  strata  to 
air  and  water.  Even  temporary  water  pollu- 
tion Is  prohibited.  Water  that  collects  while 
mining  Is  under  way  must  be  treated  In  set- 
tlement beslns. 

We  came  to  Emerson  Bowser's  farm  In  Jef- 
ferson County.  His  rolling  cropland  was  liter- 
ally turned  upside  down  for  coal — with  vast 
ipoll  bank"!  a'.d  80-foot-hlKh  walls  at  one 
point — but  today  you'd  never  know  It.  Tall 
com  grows  in  the  replaced  topeoU,  and  the 
fertility  Is  coming  back.  In  five  years,  says 
Bowser,  "there  won't  be  any  difference"  In 
his  crop  yields. 

Pennsylvania  In  fact  Is  getting  an  extra 
dividend  from  Its  law:  vast  tracts  of  land 
damaged  In  bygone  davs,  when  laws  were 
le.ilent,  are  being  restored.  With  today's 
bigger  machines,  companies  can  return  to 
formerly  strip-mined  sites  to  work  seamis 
that  were  U>o  deep  to  be  stripped  profitably 
In  the  past:  and  when  they  do,  they  must 
put  the  whrie  thing  back  together  In  a 
moun*Bl:icus  area  near  Clearfield.  In  the 
center  rf  the  state,  the  Improvement  Is 
breathtaking.  On  one  side  you  can  see  an 
"active"  site  with  spoil  banks  and  hlghwalls 
from  the  past,  newly  churned  up  for  deeper 
coal — a  lunar  landscape  If  there  ever  was 
one.  On  the  other  side  the  land  la  regraded 
and  planted  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Com- 
panies returning  to  old  sites  are  restoring 
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"tboTuands  of  acres  at  no  coet  to  the  tax- 
payer." Ouckert  says.  That  is  why  he  doesnt 
want  to  ban  all  strip  mining  now,  for  then 
the  state  itself  would  have  to  restore  these 
"orphan"  lands  at  enormous  cost. 

In  the  early  1960s,  when  trying  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  strip-mine 
companies  warned  that  the  cost  of  elaborate 
reclamation  would  put  them  out  of  business. 
As  it  turns  out,  strip-mine  production  of  soft 
coaJ  has  Increased  somewhat  under  the  new 
law,  and  reclamation  adds  an  amazingly  low 
16«  to  the  average  coet  of  getting  a  ton  of  coal 
out  of  the  ground. 

The  foes  of  strip  mining  take  little  com- 
fort from  the  Pennsylvania  experience,  which 
to  them  comes  from  a  unique  combination 
of  broad  public  concern  and  honest  enforce- 
ment. Meanwhile,  they  say,  the  damage  goes 
on.  Stripping  Is  Just  getting  under  way  on  a 
large  scale  In  such  western  states  as  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming.  To  appreciate  the  free- 
booting  atmosphere  that  stll  prevails  In 
most  states,  cross  from  Pennsylvania  Into 
Ohio  as  I  recently  did.  There,  under  a 
reclamation  law  that  Is  an  Insult  to  the  In- 
telligence of  that  state  s  citizenry,  companies 
are  leaving  sheer  vertical  hlghwalls,  some  of 
them  150  feet  high  and  close  to  busy  roads. 

Obviously  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
quickly.  Pennsylvania's  reclamation  stand- 
ards, which  may  soon  be  tightened  further, 
should  become  the  minimum  for  the  whole 
nation.  The  Nixon  administration  has  pro- 
I>06ed  that  Congress  set  federal  standards  for 
reclamation,  to  be  applied  within  two  years 
if  states  don't  enact  sufficiently  strong  mles 
In  the  meantime.  But  the  states  should  not 
need  a  prod  from  Washington.  Public  In- 
dignation is  rising,  and  a  whole  industry  is. 
In  a  sense,  on  trial  for  Its  life. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHCK>LS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHITSETT.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  August 
1,  1966,  I  had  the  honor  to  testify  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  regarding  a  proposal  made  by 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  allow  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Because  this  issue  has  once  again 
come  before  the  Congress  I  thought  that 
my  testimony  at  that  time  might  be  of 
Interest  to  my  collea^rues.  My  testimony 
follows : 

Testimont     or    Representative    Robert     P. 
Drinan  Before  the  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on  Gon- 
STrrvTioNAL  Amendment,  AuorsT  1,  1966 
Father  Drinan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. 

Distinguished  Senators,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  apeak  In  opposition  to  the  proposal  on 
which  hearings  are  being  held  this  morning. 
It  Is  dlfllcult  to  overstate  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bill  of  RlghU  has  never 
been  amended  in  aU  of  American  history. 
The  10  amendments  to  the  ConstltuUon 
which  spell  out  the  fundamental  guarantees 
have  exiBt«d  there  now  In  a  remarkably  dur- 
able way  under  the  oldest  written  operative 
constitution  in  the  world. 

The  one  partially  successful  attempt  In 
American  history  to  change  the  first  amend- 
ment's provisions  was  the  Blaine  amend- 
ment In  1896.  and  that  proposal,  which  all 
but  passed  the  Senate  except  for  one  vote, 
which  bad  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  have  simultaneously  done 
two  things.  It  would  have  required  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  BCbools  while  slmuN 
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taneotuly  denying  any  Federal  aid  or  State 
support  for  church-related  schools.  The 
Blaine  amendment  reflected  the  mood  at  that 
time  and  sought  somehow  to  capture  the 
mood  and  seek  the  apothesoeis  of  a  public 
school  with  Bible  reading. 

Justification  therefore  for  amending  the 
BUI  of  Rights  in  the  nature  of  things  should 
be  very,  very  serious.  And  especially  It  seema 
to  me,  should  It  be  grave  when  we  consider 
that  the  16  words  about  religion  In  the  first 
amendment  have  served  us  weU  In  this  coun- 
try and  that  they  have  gone  unchallenged, 
really  undefined,  in  the  period  from  1791 
until  at  least  1947.  We  should  s&y,  therefore, 
that  in  the  long  range  we  have  had  only 
20  years  of  constitutional  construction  and 
only  seven  decisions  at  most  In  which  the 
establishment  clause,  which  is  In  Issue  here 
today,  has  been  defined. 

We  therefore  shoxild  say  that  before  we 
change  the  substance  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  we  should  be  very  certain  that 
the  changed  version  is  more  advantageous  to 
today's  religiously  pluralistic  nation  than 
the  wording  of  that  amendment  can  be. 

I  wish  to  speak  therefore  about  three  dis- 
tinct but  closely  related  subjects:  First,  the 
problem  of  the  secularization  of  the  public 
school;  secondly,  the  Impossibility  of  any 
"voluntary"  prayer  being  the  answer  to  this 
problem:  and,  third,  I  want  to  speak  about 
the  infirmities,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the 
contradictions  which  are  Implicit  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148  which  Is  being  discussed 
here  today. 

Let  me  speak  first  about  the  secularization 
of  the  public  schools. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  student 
population  ta  church -related  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  more  than  doubled 
These  schools — operated  by  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, Orthodox  Jewish,  and  other  groups — 
now  enroll  every  seventh  child  who  goes  to 
school  in  America.  The  unprecedented 
growth  of  these  institutions  in  the  last  20 
years  is  both  the  catise  and  the  effect  of  the 
secularizing  process  which  has  been  going 
on  over  *  long  period  of  time  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  private  sectarian  school  seeks  to  create 
a  religious  orientation  within  its  currlculimi 
which  wiU  combine  with  secular  learning  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Scriptural,  sacred, 
and  spiritual  values  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan 
culture.  The  nonpublic  church-related  school 
Is  built  on  the  premise  that  the  orientation 
of  the  public  school  is  and  must  continue 
to  be  secular:  some  advocates  of  denomina- 
tional schools  would  in  fact  claim  that  the 
public  school  Is  secularlstlc — even  to  the 
point  of  uncorutltutlonally  "establishing"  a 
secular  or  nonrellglous  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. 

Whatever  one  might  think  about  the  need 
or  wisdom  of  private,  church-related  schools. 
It  Is  undeniable  that  the  public  school  has 
become  an  Institution  where  religious  values 
may  be  referred  to  or  taught  only  in  the 
most  general  way.  It  Is  a  school  whose  only 
religious  orientation  Is  that  it  has  no  re- 
ligious orientation. 

The  public  school  has  In  fact  been  an  in- 
stitution of  this  character  for  a  long  time: 
the  banning  of  Bible  reading  and  of  prayer 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1963  merely  8trlpi>ed 
away  the  widespread  Illusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  somehow  combined  piety 
and  learning  In  an  eminently  satisfactory 
way  The  various  constitutional  amendments 
proposed  by  Congrewmen  and  Senators  to 
restore  to  the  public  schools  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  their  piety — Bible  reading  and  pray- 
er— constitute  an  almost  irrational  refusal 
to  surrender  one  of  the  most  persistent  myths 
In  American  life — the  illusion  that  the  pub- 
lic school  can  train  future  dtlxens  In  mo- 
rality and  piety. 

Every  attempt  to  restore  religion  to  the 
public  school  Is  an  endorsement  of  a  philos- 
ophy   of    edueaUon    that    malnuins    that 
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piety  should  be  encouraged  as  a  most  help- 
ful and  possibly  an  Indispensable  means  to 
Inculcate  moral  and  spiritual  Ideals.  And  I 
say.  repeating  a  bit.  that  this  Is  but  an  echo 
of  that  Illusory  hope  that  prompted  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  almost  a  century 
ago  to  pass  the  Blaine  amendment.  The  hope 
at  that  time  was  that  they  would  freeze  the 
etatus  quo,  keep  the  Bible  In  the  public 
schools  and  downgrade  and  pcfslbly  elimi- 
nate church-related  private  schools" 

Now.  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  educator,  I 
more  than  most  Americans  concede  and 
lament  the  thunderous  silence  about  religion 
In  the  public  schools.  Along  with  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  critics  of  the  public 
schools.  I  no<te  with  regret  that  virtually  all 
public  school  administrators  have  failed  to 
give  any  leadership  or  exercise  any  Initiative 
In  establishing  courses  about  religion  or  any 
programs  dealing  with  the  history  of  religion 
and  Its  Impact  In  world  events.  And  I  say 
categorically  that  the  absence  of  objective 
teaching  about  religion  In  the  public  school 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  educational  limi- 
tations of  public  education  in  this  country. 
Now  no  one  pretends  tha.t  the  structuring 
of  courses  about  religion  or  the  selection  of 
personnel  to  teach  these  courses  are  easy 
tasks.  But  educators  would  concur  that  reli- 
gion should  have  its  place  In  a  public  school 
curriculum  which  teaches  every  subject  from 
art  to  zoology. 

There  are  several  feasible  and  constitu- 
tional ways  by  which  the  secularization  of 
the  public  school  can  be  lessened.  No  one 
pretends  that  any  of  these  methods  is 
entirely  satisfactory  but  clearly  they  offer 
a  more  realistic  way  by  which  students  can 
actually  learn  about  religion  than  is  offered 
by  the  so-called  voluntary  prayer.  Among 
the  clearly  available  and  perfectly  con- 
stitutional options  open  to  the  public  school 
are  the  following: 

1.  Released  or  dismissed  time  off  the 
school  premises,  clearly  validated  In  1952  by 
the  Zorach  opinion. 

2.  Teaching  about  religion.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  went  out  of  Its  way  in  the 
majority  and  concurring  opinions  to  point 
out  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  its  1962  and 
1963  opinions  was  not  saying  anything 
against  the  constitutionality  of  teaching 
about  religion. 

3.  A  study  of  the  Bible.  Once  again  the 
Court  expressly  stated  that  the  Bible  as 
literature,  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  world's 
most  Influential  books,  certainly  can  and 
should  be  studied. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  options  that  are 
available  to  public  school  educators,  which 
to  be  sure  they  have  neglected,  but  why  Is  It 
that  anyone  can  think  that  a  "vtritmtary" 
prayer  can  have  any  significant  effect  in  neu- 
tralizing the  Impact  of  30  hours  every  week 
of  rellglonless  teaching  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  child?  It  seema  to  me  that  the 
solution  for  the  problems  that  arise  from  a 
secular  or  a  secularlstlc  school  will  not  be  a 
simple  one.  But  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  found  in  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  volimtary  prayer  into  the  dally  rou- 
tine of  children  in  the  public  school. 

I^t  me  oome  to  my  second  point.  The  im- 
posalbUlty  of  this  so-called  voluntary  prayer 
being  a  solution  to  the  secularized  school. 

The  gentlemen  here  are  familiar  with  the 
hearings  that  were  conducted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  3  years  ago,  and  I  have 
here  1  volume  of  the  3  volumes  of  the  2,774 
pages  of  testimony  which  were  elicited  in  the 
spring  at  1964,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
testlnaony  denK>nfltrates  ovenrhelmlngly  that 
the  reaction  of  OoocrMa  at  that  time  was 
not  r«q>onciTe  to  any  profeaslonAl  body  of 
eduoaton  or  any  organiaed  or  unorganlMd 
rellglcua  body.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  3,700 
paces  of  testimony  manifest  rather  the  ob- 
vtoua  aord  eomettmea  truly  patheUo  desire  o< 
OoneresoMn  to  be  Identified  In  the  popular 
mind  with  those  individuals  who  want  more 
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godliness  In  oiu'  schools  and  more  fervor  in 
our  public  piety. 

We  might  have  hoped  that  this  nostalgia 
for  the  past  that  erupted  In  June  1963  when 
the  Bible  and  prayers  were  banned  by  the 
Supreme  Court — we  might  have  hoped  that 
that  might  have  subsided  by  August  1,  1966. 
Clearly,  educators  and  religious  leaders  have 
come  to  a  broadly  based  oonsensvis  that  the 
sectarian  practices  that  were  struck  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  had  at  best  mimmal  edu- 
cational or  religious  values. 

The  piety  of  Congress  continues,  however, 
and.  gentlemen,  piety  is  most  commendable, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  piety  of  the  Senate 
seems  to  have  receded  from  the  more  fervent 
devotion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  2 
years  ago,  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  146  proposals;  most  of  these  pro- 
posals wanted  both  Bible  reading  and  pray- 
ers In  the  public  schools,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 148  is  going  to  settle  for  voluntary 
prayers  without  even  a  pious  affirmation  that 
the  Bible  is  worthy  of  reading. 

WeU,  If  congressional  piety  has  been  on 
the  wane,  then  perhaps  it  may  be  that  soon 
it  will  not  be  a  problem. 

It  Is  distressing  to  me — I  say.  with  great 
candor,  and  with  great  regret — It  Is  distress- 
lug  for  me  to  have  to  say  that  I  was  re- 
quested and  strongly  urged  to  testify  here 
today  by  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
Individuals  and  organizations,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  leaders  In  all  of  these 
three  religious  bodies  is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  constitutional  change  In  the  first  amend- 
ment which  would  i>ermlt  voluntary  prayers 
m  the  public  school.  Why  is  it  then,  I  ask. 
that  40  Members  of  the  VS.  Senate  Intro- 
duced in  March  1966  a  resolution  seeking  to 
do  that  which  Is  directly  opposed  to  the  best 
Judgment  of  virtually  all  of  the  religious 
leaders  and  denominational  groups  in  the 
Nation?  Why  have  these  40  Senators  sub- 
scribed to  a  resolution  seeking  to  accom- 
plish an  objective  which  the  leading  churches 
and  synagogues  of  America  have  vehemently 
repudiated  sis  unwise  and  unconstitutional? 
For  what  reasons  do  40  Senators  seek  to  ap- 
I>ear  more  pious  than  the  churches  and  more 
righteous  than  the  Supreme  Court? 

It  is  also  distressing  to  me  to  note  that 
no  professional  organization  of  educators,  to 
my  knowledge,  would  endorse  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  permit  the 
recitation  of  prayers.  By  what  process  of  rea- 
soning, therefore,  do  40  Senators  think  that 
they  can  or  sbotild  propose  an  addition  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Na- 
tion which  has  not  been  requested  and  Indeed 
has  been  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of 
public  school  educators  in  America? 

Experts  on   constitutional    law   i^o   will 
support  Senate  Resolution  148  are  as  scarce 
as  the  religionists  and  educators  wiio  will 
endorse  it.  The  vast  legal  literature  about  the 
Engel  and  Schempp  decisions  has  in  general 
tended  to  Join  the  consensus  among  reiiglon- 
Ista   and   educators   to   the   effect   that   an 
amendment  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  Is  not  the 
way  to  bring  religion  into  the  public  schools. 
However,  I   repeat   again   that  I  am  not 
minimising  in  any  way  the  problem  to  which 
Senate  Resolution  IM  Is  directed.  I  think 
that   it   is  very  clear  that  the  problem  of 
furnishing   academlcaUy  adequate   Instruc- 
tion about  religion  and  morality  In  the  pub- 
lic school  Is  a  problem  which  is  much  more 
acute  than  moet  educators  will  admit  and 
more  crucial  than  most  parents  and  even 
ohurehmen  reallas.  The  pubUc  school,  fur- 
thermore, has  as  one  of  its  tasks  the  ad- 
vancement of  oommunlty  uiutarvtandlDg  In 
the  face  of  aerlous  and  substantial  reltgloua 
dlfferenoea  in  our  population.  The  pubUe 
■ohod  cannot  carry  oat  that  task  imless  It 
can  teach  children  to  learn  to  uxtdentand 
and  appreciate  and  respect  the  reUcious  dif- 
ferences around  them,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  by  a  blaekout  of  dlseiission  of  rellf  loua 
differences  In  the  aohool  where  theee  future 
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American  citizens  attend  for  the  first  17  year« 
Of  their  Uvea. 

If  I  may  make  an  analogy  which  I  think  Is 
appropriate:  The  nontreatment  of  the  Negro 
which  has  characterized  American  public 
education  until  the  recent  past  has  clearly 
added  to  and  deepened  the  prejudice  of  the 
white  majority  toward  the  Negro  about  whom 
they  have  learned  virtually  nothing  In  the 
public  school.  Similarly,  nontreatment  of 
T«llglon  In  the  public  school  can  only  result 
In  the  perpetuation  Into  the  next  genera- 
tion of  existing  misunderstanding  over  religi- 
ous differences. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  beyond  dispute  that 
the  propoeal  in  Resolution  148  offers  no  solu- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  religious  vacuum  In 
the  public  school.  And  I  think  that  the  Inept- 
ness  and  the  undeslrabUlty  of  the  proposals 
contained  In  148  become  even  more  evident 
when  we  examine  th'»  unbelievably  amor- 
phous and  ambiguous  language  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  I  come,  therefore,  to  my  third 
and  final  point. 

One  of  the  things  proposed  In  Senate  Res- 
olutlcii  148  Is  the  -permitting"  of  "volun- 
tary participation  by  students  •  •  •  In  pray- 
ers." No  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is 
necessary  to  permit  prayers.  It  Is  very  clear 
that  If  children  want  to  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate In  a  prayer  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  academic  program  of  the  school, 
they  may  do  so. 

The  basic  contradiction,  as  I  see  It,  In  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  comes  frwn  the  removal 
of  the  prohlblUon  frcan  "the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school"  "from  providing  fo» 
•  •  •  the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents •  •  •  in  prayer."  However  you  read 
that,  It  gives  to  any  school  official  the  broad* 
est  fiower  to  "provide  for '  prayers  by  pupils, 
and  if  a  school  official  provides  for  prayers, 
can  this  prayer  be  said  to  be  voluntary?  In 
every  definition  of  the  term,  in  every  dlo- 
tlonary.  "provide  for"  Includes  the  Idea  of  a 
person  or  institution  arranging  beforehand 
for  some  services  which  will  be  received  by 
individuals  at  least  on  a  quasi -Involuntary 
basis.  Consequently,  It  la  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  providing  for  prayers  by  school  of- 
ficials can  result  In  voluntary  partlclpatloa. 
"  The  Inherent  contradiction  Is  so  baffiinf 
that  I.  for  one,  conclude  that  the  purpoe«B 
and  intent  of  this  resolution  are  simply  not 
clear. 

It  is  more  obscure  when  you  read  that  there 
is  withdrawn  from  school  officials  who  can 
provide  for  prayers  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer,  and  I.  for 
one,  cannot  imagine  a  school  official  who.  on 
the  one  hand,  has  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  recitation  of  prayer,  but,  on  the  othtr 
hand,  has  no  authority  to  prescribe  the  fortt 
or  content  of  a  prayer  for  which  he  has  au- 
thorization to  provide. 

The  incredible  obscurity  of  this  thing  la 
further  compounded  by  the  shadowy  refer- 
ence to  people  in  a  public  building  for  who«i 
"voluntary  participation  •  •  •  In  prayer"  Is 
also  guaranteed.  The  reference  apparently 
Is  to  citizens  in  a  "public  building"  such  aa  a 
courthouse  where  "the  authority  admlnl»- 
terlng  •  •  •"  such  "public  building"  may  pro- 
vide for  the  "voluntary  participation  tn 
prayer." 

The  amorphoua  alms  of  this  resolution  *o 
not  stop  with  public  institutions.  Every  pi*- 
11c  building  which  Is  "supported  In  whole  Or 
In  part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds '  will  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  $n 
official  authorized  to  "provide  for"  prayvs 
"by  student*  or  others."  No  definition  of  "In 
part"  14  supplied — thus  permitting  the  in- 
ference that  a  private  school  which  receliee 
Federal  subeldles  for  children's  lunches  m»y 
be  sufficiently  "supported  •  •  •  In  part"  to  be 
subject  to  any  public  official  who  deelres  to 
•provide  for"  prayers  for  the  students. 

Two  conclualoM.  Whatever  may  be  said 
above  U  not  Intended  In  any  way  to  mlsl- 
mlze    the    enormous    problems    which    tbe 
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secularization  of  the  public  school  has  cre- 
ated m  America.  As  a  Catholic,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  this  problem  since  at  least  half  of 
all  the  Catholic  children  go  to  church-related 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Educators 
and  religious  leaders  with  the  help  of  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  should  resolute- 
ly confront  the  problem  and  seek  to  over- 
come as  far  as  possible  the  neglect  and  non- 
treatment  of  religion  in  the  public  schools. 
But  surely  an  almost  incredible  amendment 
to  the  first  amendment  can  only  make  more 
unresolvable  this  problem  which  some  have 
called  intractable. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  ever  approved 
resolution  148  and  sent  It  to  the  States  for 
ratification  by  three-fourtha  of  them  within 
a  period  of  7  years,  the  entire  Nation  would 
be  profoundly  confused  by  reason  of  the 
basic  ambiguities  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  confusion 
could  and  would  lead  to  division  and  to  dis- 
unity and  I  say  this  In  oonclualon.  that  the 
passage  of  this  Joint  Resolution  No.  148 
would.  In  my  Judgment,  be  a  profound  mis- 
take. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Bath.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dean 
Drlnan.  for  taking  the  time  to  come  and 
let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom. 

Do  you  have  time  to  subject  yourself  to 
questions? 

Father  Drinan.  Yes;  certainly.  Senator. 
Senator  Bath.  Obviously,  in  your  position 
as  a  leading  educator,  and  as  a  leading  Cath- 
olic scholar,  you  must  feel  that  religious 
training  In  schools  or  a  religious-oriented 
education  Is  beneficial  to  the  student;  Is 
that  correct? 

Father  Drinan.  Very  much  so.  Senator. 
I  think  that  It  Is  a  profound  problem  how 
the  public  school  can  teach  abotit  reUglon, 
teach  the  religious  dimensions  of  our  cul- 
ture without  In  any  way  Indoctrinating,  and 
I  think  that  has  been  a  dimension  which 
Is  seriously  overlooked. 

Senator  Bath  Then  In  your  statement  you 
emphasize  that  you  are  not  making  light 
of  the  value  of  religious  training,  but  rather 
that  a  mere  voluntary  prayer  does  not  really 
provide  the  morality  and  the  piety  which 
you  feel  can  be  accomplished  by  a  more 
thorough  religious  training. 

Father  Drinan.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Senator,  that  this  would  be  taken  as 
the  outer  limit  of  what  the  public  school 
could  do  In  the  area  of  religious  educa- 
tion. 

If  this  ever  passed,  this  would  be  taken 
as  the  one  thing  that  the  public  school 
could  do.  and  It  would  Inhibit  further  at- 
tempts by  educators  to  give  coursee  about 
the  Bible,  about  the  history  of  religion, 
because  that  would  be  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
constitutionality. 

This,  therefore,  might  seriously  Inhibit  very 
fine  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  by 
public  educators  everywhere  to  Introduce  the 
religious  dimensions  Into  the  coursee.  such 
as  history  and  literature,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong. 

Senator  Bath.  Your  church,  and  a  few 
other  churches,  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
change time  or  the  release  time  In  which 
students  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves 
from  classrooms  and  get  religious  training 
within  the  church.  Are  there  other  sugges- 
tions that  you  can  make,  which  you  feel 
would  do  a  better  Job  of  bringing  the  type 
of  morality  and  beneficial  aspects  of  religious 
training  to  a  student  which  Is  not  presently 
being  utilized  by  the  school  because  the 
churchee  have  not  taken  the  Initiative  that 
Is  necessary? 

Father  Dbinan.  I  think  this.  Senator:  that 
the  public  schools  should  say,  "We  have  an 
obligation  to  teach  about  religion  Just  as  we 
have  an  obligation  to  teach  about  everything 
from  art  to  zoology;  we  are  not  going  to  give 
children  moral  values  which  they  are  Just 
going  to  accept    We  are  going  to  explain  the 
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options  to  them.  We  are  going  to  tell  them 
the  enormous  impact  of  religion  In  the  his- 
tory of  Western  culttire,  what  religion  has 
meant  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  tell 
them  what  religion  haa  been  In  the  history  of 
mankind." 
That  Is  what  a  public  school  should  do. 
It  seems  to  me  that  moral  and  spiritual 
values  should  be  communicated,  but  they 
should  also  be  validated,  and  that  If  you  want 
to  tell  the  child  not  to  cheat  or  lie.  you  have 
to  give  him  a  reason  why  that  Is  so. 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  yield  before  some 
further  questioning  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee. 

Senator  DnutsiN.  I  have  Just  got  one  ob- 
servation to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  This  Is  a 
very  sophisticated  argument  that  Dean  Dri- 
nan makes.  He  alludes  to  the  hearings  In  the 
88th  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  the  whole  set  here. 

Among  thoee  who  testified  were  archbish- 
ops, church  administrators,  priests,  ministers, 
rabbis,  professors,  lawyers,  the  American 
School  for  Democratic  Action,  church  foun- 
dations, church  councils,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  profeeeora 
of  theology,  labor  leaders,  divinity  schools, 
religious  institutes. 

As  I  went  through  that.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  somehow  we  had  had  every  sophisticated 
argument  except  an  argument  from  the  com- 
mon man  of  this  country,  who  waa  defined  as 
one  who  works  and  prays  and  pays  his  bills 
and  goes  to  church,  rears  a  family  In  decency 
as  law-abiding  children.  Strange,  in  all  this, 
we  have  not  heard  from  any  of  those,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  hear  from  him  by  the  mll- 
llona,  and  he  is  going  to  have  his  say. 

What  Is  'aid  here  about  the  ambiguity  of 
this  amendment  U  Just  tortin-ed  Interpreta- 
tion, m  my  judgment.  Wha.t  Is  said  about 
secularization  is  Just  going  around  Robin 
Hood's  bam.  I  am  Interested  in  the  people 
who  own  this  country,  for  If  I  can  read  the 
Constitution  correctly,  it  says,  "We  the  peo- 
ple, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion." and  because  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Engel  v.  Vitale  has  left  a  situation  whereby 
everybody  now  interprets  the  decisions  to 
suit  themselves,  and  we  are  getting  some 
rather  interesting  results,  because  as  I  see 
the  commissioner  of  education  In  New  York 
has  refused  to  permit  the  school  authorities 
at  Hempstead  to  use  one  verse  in  "My  Coun- 
try "Tla  of  Thee  "  for  school  purpoeee.  and 
m  another  school  district  up  there  they  have 
refused  to  let  the  school  authorities  use  the 
fourth  stanza  of  "The  Star-Spengled  Ban- 
ner," oddly  enough  because  It  mentions  Ood 
I  see  In  one  section  of  the  country  they 
are  going  to  start  fooling  with  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  since  the  Congress  It- 
self authorized  the  Inclusion  of  the  words 
"under  Ood." 

I  am  going — I  hope  I  live  to  see  Just  what 
the  people  of  this  country  have  to  say.  Peti- 
tions and  names  have  oome  In  by  the  mil- 
lions, and  I  have  here  a  list  of  4.000  people 
who  are  Interested  In  a  little  freedom  or 
choice  which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  coun- 
try Itself.  They  are  going  to  bring  another 
30,000  names  of  ministers  before  they  get 
through.  People  mean  business  this  time,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  be  dissuaded  by  what  I 
think  is  a  little  sophisticated  reasoning  as- 
signed when  somehow  we  do  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  proper  drive  of  the  American 
people.  That  is  basically  It.  That  is  all  I  have. 
I  wUl  make  my  statement  later. 

Senator  Bath.  Fine,  we  look  forward  to  It 
Senator  Hruska,  do  you  have  any  question 
to  address  to  Dean  Drinan? 
Senator  HmusKA.  Yes.  I  have  one.  Dean. 
I  noted  with  some  Interest  your  statement 
that    the    Bill    of    Rights    has    never    been 
amended  In  all  of  American  history.  In  Its 
very  first  sentence  article  I  reads:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  any  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  of  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 
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If  It  Is  true  that  that  article  has  not  been 
amended  to  date,  I  presume  Congress  Is  the 
only  legislative  body  that  Is  prohibited  from 
nmklng  such  a  law;  Is  that  true  today? 

Father  DaiNAN.  I  think.  Senator,  at  least 
since  the  Cantwell  decision  In  the  thirties, 
that  the  guarantees  of  the  1st  amendment 
have  been  transferred  to  the  States  by  way 
of  the   14th  amendment. 

Senator  Hruska.  How  did  the  14th  amend- 
ment  get  adopted? 

Father  Drinan.  Professor  Preund  teaches 
cunstltutlonal  law,  and  I  am  certain  he 
would  be  much  more  expert  In  answering 
that  than  I. 

Senator  Hruska.  We  know,  don't  we.  It 
was  subjected  to  the  regular  amendment 
process  prescribed  In  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Everyone  knows  that.  It  was 
passed  as  a  resolution  by  Congress,  and  ttien 
11  had  to  meet  the  approval  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  Prom  the  time  It  was  promul- 
gated as  the  14th  amendment  It  applied  to 
the   1st  amendment,  did  It  not? 

Father  Drinan.  The  Bill  of  Rights  has 
never  been  amended,  Senator.  I  stand  on  my 
statement. 

Senator  HarsKA.  Very  well.  It  Is  a  highly 
legalistic  argument,  and  does  not  touch  upon 
the  practicalities  of  the  situation,  does  It? 
It  has  been  amended  because  It  no  longer 
means  just  the  Congress,  It  means  not  Con- 
gress, not  any  legislature,  nor  any  public 
body  shall  make  such  a  law. 

Father  Drinan.  I  think  It  Is  Just  one  sen- 
tence In  my  argument,  Senator.  I  am  not 
.'.aylng  It  should  not  be  amended  In  a  proper 
case. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  apparently,  a  great 
deal  of  reliance  Is  placed  upon  It.  It  is  the 
first  point  that  you  make.  The  statement 
seeks  thereby  to  make  this  a  sacrosanct  area 
never  before  breached.  We  know  better  than 
that  because  of  the  practical  effect  of  an 
amendment  adopted  some  100  years  ago. 

In  a  part  of  your  statement.  I  believe  It 
Is  on  page  6  of  the  version  which  I  have. 
you  raise  many  questions  as  to  why  It  Is 
that  40  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Intro- 
duced this  resolution.  You  say,  "Why  have 
they  subecribed  to  a  resolution?  For  what 
reason  do  40  Senators  seek  to  appear  more 
pious  than  churches  and  more  rigbteoxis 
than  the  Supreme  Court?" 

Senator  Dirksen.  Will  you  amend  It  and 
make  It  48? 

Senator  Hruska.  Forty-eight 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes.  48 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to 
amend  It. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Why  do  you  think  they 
did  it?  You  have  studied  the  hearings,  and 
you  have  read  many  of  the  speeches,  you 
have  become  a  known  spokesman  for  thoee 
who  oppose  this  resolution. 

Why  do  you  think  48  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  subscribed  to  this  resolution? 

Father  Drinan.  I  am  not  doubting,  Sen- 
ator, that  they  have  the  highest  motives.  I 
Just  wonder,  and  I  make  no  assertion  In 
the  text,  no  assertion  as  to  why  they,  with 
no  substantial  suppwrt  from  the  leading 
churches  or  synagogues,  or  from  any  profes- 
sional educators,  why  they  would  prescrll)e 
something  for  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools. 

Senator  Hruska.  You  have  no  Idea  then 
why  we  have  done  It? 

Father  Drinan.  I  am  Just  a  poor  lawyer,  I 
am  not  a  psychologist. 

Senator  Hruska.  What  Is  the  Implication 
which  caused  the  p>06lng  of  those  ques>tlons? 
For  what  Impression  do  you  seek  to  lay  a 
foundation?  What  Is  the  purpose  of  putting 
It  that  way?  Certainly,  to  ask  a  question  Is 
not  to  answer  It. 

Father  Drinan.  I  put  It  that  way  because 
I  think  that  It  Is  quite  anomalous  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  be  recommending  some- 
thing which  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
churches  and  synagogues  oppoee,  and  which 
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all  professional  educational  groups  In  this 
country  also  oppKJse,  and  If  the  U.S.  Senate 
desires  to  assist  the  schools  of  this  country, 
as  it  does,  why  then.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  listen  to  the  two 
groups  Involved  In  this  particular  area. 

Senator  HatrsKA.  Well,  there  Is  one  stigges- 
tlon  that  you  make  In  regard  to  the  other 
body.  I  was  hoping,  perhapa  that  you  might 
associate  this  body  with  the  other  body  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  But  on  page  5  of  your 
statement,  you  refer  to  the  3  volumes,  and 
almost  3,000  pages  of  testimony  collected  In 
1964  You  testify  as  follows: 

"The  2774  pages  of  testimony  taken  In 
1964  manifest  rather  the  obvious  and  some- 
what truly  pathetic  desire  of  Congreemen  to 
be  Identified  In  the  popular  mind  with  thoee 
individuals  who  want  more  Oodllness  in  our 
schools  and  more  fervor  in  our  public  piety." 

Would  you  elaborate  on  this  "truly  pa- 
thetic desire"  of  the  elected  representatives 
to  reflect  the  thinking  and  the  voices  and 
the  desires  of  those  who  are  pesp>onslble  for 
their  being  In  public  oiEce? 

Father  Drinan.  It  s^ms  to  me  that  Oon- 
greaemen  should  decide  this  on  baalc  con- 
stitutional principles,  regardless  of  what  the 
maaaes  or  the  vast  majority  or  people  who 
write  letters  say,  that  they  should  decide  this 
on  educational,  religious,  constitutional 
grounds,  regardless  of  how  many  individuals 
want  more  godliness  In  the  schools. 

Senator  Hbuska.  Well,  that  Is  an  anomaly, 
really,  when  you  suggest  that  these  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  should  decide 
this  on  the  basis  of  truly  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. You  see,  this  Is  one  step  of  remaking 
the  Constitution.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
Interpreting  the  Constitution.  This  Is  one  of 
the  many  steps  necessary  to  change  the 
Constitution. 

Now.  to  what  source  should  these  repre- 
sentatives repair  In  that  desire  to  represent 
their  people?  Should  they  go  to  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  who  said,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law."  should  they  go  back  that  far  or 
should  they  go  to  the  present  Interpretation 
and  say,  "No,  we  wUl  make  no  change,"  or 
should  they  go  to  the  people?  That  Is  the 
question,  should  they  go  to  the  people  they 
represent? 

Father  Drinan.  You  are  assuming.  Senator, 
that  the  people,  according  to  a  scientific 
Oallup  poll,  are  opposed  to  Schempp  and 
Murray,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  Is  »o. 
That  was  a  6-to-l  decision,  you  know,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about 
It.  But  the  dust  has  settled,  and  I  would  say 
that  indlvldtials  who  understand  the  issues 
more  and  more  feel  that  those  decisions  were 
correctly  decided. 

Senator  EIrubka.  Of  course.  I  have  every 
respect  for  the  clergy  and  for  men  of  re- 
ligion. I  think  my  life  and  my  career  aa  a  citi- 
zen have  demonstrated  that  jiretty  well.  May- 
be not  well  enough,  and  I  am  humble  enough 
to  say  so.  On  the  other  hand,  you  know  poli- 
ticians are  In  the  business  of  assessing  the 
popular  mind.  We  are  very  cloee  to  that  sit- 
uation because  every  6  years  we  have  to 
march  before  the  people  of  our  State  and 
say,  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  how  did  I  do? 
Did  I  do  well  enough  to  go  back  for  another 
6  years?" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  experts  In 
that  field,  some  lesser  and  some  greater  ex- 
perts, would  It  not  seem  reasonable  that 
since  we  have  a  problem  for  which  there 
might  be  a  solution  to  the  rather  harsh  Im- 
pact of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thus  causing  it  to  be  a  controverted  Issue  to 
a  degree  that  would  render  It  wise  for  this 
Congress  to  submit  that  Issue  to  the  people? 
They  must  govern  themselves. 

Does  that  answer  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions that  you  stsk  on  page  0,  such  as,  why 
did  48  Senators  Join  In  this  resolution? 

Pother  Drinan.  Senator,  I  am  more  aware 
than  most  Americans  about  the  problem  of 
nonrellglon  In  the  public  schools.  I  think 
that  there  Is  a  very  serious  vacuum  about 
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religion  In  the  public  schools.  But  this  reso- 
lution is  no  answer  to  that  problem.  It  mis- 
states the  problem,  and  It  gives  a  false,  er- 
roneous. Illusory  solution. 

Senator  Hruska.  Now,  Dean,  I  have  the 
highest  reepect  for  your  Intelligence  and  for 
the  long  experience  and  study  that  you  have 
devoted  to  this  subject.  But,  you  see.  neither 
you  nor  I,  nor  the  officials  of  the  church  or- 
ganizations, nor  even  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  tell  them  what  to  do.  They  are 
self -governed. 

If  there  Is  a  substantial  difference  of  opin- 
ion, why  not  let  the  people  decide  whether 
they  agree  with  your  view  or  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen's  view  as  subecribed  to  by  47  other  Sen- 
ators, and  resolve  It  In  that  way?  Is  that  an 
unreasonable  request? 

Father  Drinan.  Senator,  It  can  be  resolved 
by  litigation.  They  can  bring  subsequent 
cases,  as  they  did  in  Stein — In  the  Stein  case 
in  New  York. 

Whenever  a  decision  of  the  U^S.  Supreme 
Ooiirt  oomes  down  it  sets  gtiidellnes,  biit  fur- 
ther cases  can  erode  that  guideline  or  even 
eventually  change  the  whole  thing. 

I  would  think — I  would  say  that  if  people 
are  seriously  concerned  about  having  this, 
then  they  can  have  a  law  enacted  or  a  regu- 
lation promulgated,  and  they  can  litigate  it. 
and  I  would  say  that  that  Is  what  the  courts 
are  for. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  particular 
resolution  will  assist  in  the  problem  to  which 
It  Is  directed. 

Senator  Hruska.  Of  course,  they  can  liti- 
gate and  they  have  litigated,  and  each  time 
the  line  gets  pushed  farther  and  farther  back. 
But  they  can  also  amend  the  Constitution, 
can  they  not? 

Father  Drinan.  Yes.  Senator. 

Senator  Hruska.  Yes,  they  can.  But  you 
still  have  not  answered  my  question.  Do  you 
see  anything  too  Implausible  In  the  situ- 
ation that  I  have  described  where  there  Is  a 
vast  and  substantial  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject,  do  you  see  anything  wrong 
with  referring  that  to  the  people  and  let 
the  people  who  govern  themselves  make  that 
decision?  What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

Father  Drinan.  Senator,  I  do  not  know,  I 
cannot  understand  what  Is  being  proposed. 

Senator  Hsuska.  Well,  I  know  you  say  you 
cannot.  I  think  I  can.  I  know  that  46  other 
Senators,  besides  the  2  of  us  who  are  here. 
Who  are  cosponsors,  they  think  they  can. 
But  why  not  let  the  people  decide.  If  they  do 
not  understand,  they  wont  approve.  If  they 
do  understand  and  approve,  then  It  wlU  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Oonstltutlon. 

I  still  say  one's  own  conclusion  about  a 
matter  is  not  conclusive  as  an  answer  to  my 
question.  What  la  wrong  with  referring  this 
to  the  people  for  their  decision? 

Father  Drtnan.  The  least  the  people  can 
expect  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oonstltu- 
tlon which  Is  clear  about  the  objective  that  it 
Is  seeking,  and  this  Is  not  clear.  Senator,  with 
all  due  deference. 

Senator  Hruska.  Well,  again,  I  say  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  your  having  arrived  at 
that  decision.  There  are  some,  including  48 
Senators  who  feel  It  is  clear  enough  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  people  of  America, 
so  that  they  can  decide. 

If  you  have  any  suggestion  to  Improve  Its 
clarity,  please  do  so,  and  we  might  see  fit  to 
amend  It. 

Father  Drinan.  The  basic  concept  of  the 
first  amendment  Is  not  to  have  majority  rule. 
Is  not  to  have  a  Oallup  poU  on  a  thing  like 
this.  It  Is  to  say  that  the  basic  liberties  of 
otir  people  shall  be  interpreted  by  the  U,S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  If  somebody  thinks  that 
Murray  and  Schempp  and  Engel  are  wrongly 
decided,  they  have  the  privilege  of  doing  that. 

But  to  say  that  therefore  we  have  to  take 
this  resolution  to  the  people  and  let  the 
majority  rule — this  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  basic  reason  why  we  have  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 
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Sen* tor  Hsuska.  Well,  D«an,  tb«re  U  a 
provision  made  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Oonstltutlon.  It  requires  a  two- thirds  vote 
In  tlM  Senate,  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
House,  and  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the 
States.  That  Is  not  a  OaUup  poll.  That  Is  an 
official  registration  of  the  thinking  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  ae  to  how  they  want  to 
be  governed. 

Now.  do  you  know  of  a  higher  law  than 
that?  Will  It  be  another  guess  by  the  Su- 
preme  Court?  What  higher  law  Is  there  th«n 
the  i>eople  In  a  matter  of  determining  what 
Oonstltutlon  they  will  be  governed  by? 

Father  DatNAN.  Senator.  I  Just  do  not  think 
that  this  proposed  amendment  would  achieve 
or  would  resolve  the  problem  that  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  resolve. 

First  of  all.  It  leaves  out  Bible  reading, 
which  many  people  are  more  deeply  con- 
cerned about,  frankly,  than  the  so-called 
voluntary  prayer,  and  It  Is  totally  uncertain 
to  me  what  would  be  permitted  If  this.  In 
fact,  were  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

Senator  Hbttska.  Well,  those  are  good  reas- 
ons to  address  to  people  when  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  act  for  their  part  In  determining 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  one 
thing  or  another. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  give 
them  that  opportunity  and  that  la,  I  think, 
quite  clear. 

You  do  suggest  In  your  testimony,  1  believe 
It  Is  In  the  last  full  paragraph.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  submitted,  that  the  entire  Nation, 
would  be  profoundly  confused  by  reason  of 
the  basic  ambiguities  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  Constitution 
could  and  would  lead  to  division  and  to  dis- 
unity. 

What  Is  wrong  with  division  and  disunity 
on  a  political  issue  whan  ezpreosed  In  a 
proper  legal  and  constitutional  way? 

Father  Dhinan.  Because  that  division  and 
disunity  woiild  come  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  given  the  people  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  wovild  not  be  clear 
to  anyone. 

Senator  Hbdska.  In  whose  mind? 

Father  Damair.  In  the  minds  of  educators. 
In  the  minds  of  lawyers.  In  the  minds  of  re- 
ligious leaiders,  and  I  have  talked.  Senator, 
with  a  number  of  people  about  the  lang^uage 
that  la  contained  here,  and  no  one  under- 
stands what  Is  Intended. 

When  a  school  official  can  provide  for 
prayers  which,  however,  are  going  to  be  vol- 
untary  

Senator  Hkuska.  I  won't  get  Into  that. 

Father  Dbinan  (continuing).  That  Is  the 
essence  of  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hxdsxa.  There  is  no  language  In 
the  resolution  that  says  "providing  for 
prayers."  The  language  more  truly  set  out  Is 
"providing  for  or  permitting  the  voluntary 
partlclpatloD,"  yet  repeatedly  In  your  testi- 
mony there  Is  mention  of  the  public  body 
providing  for  prayers.  There  Is  no  such  lan- 
guage here.  It  la  the  participation  that  they 
can  provide  for.  I  do  not  care  to  get  Involved 
In  that  unless  you  have  some  p>artlcular 
coounent  on  it. 

But  again  I  say  where  will  the  disunity 
and  the  confusion  be  If  there  Is  a  chance  for 
the  people  to  speak  on  this  Issue  and  they 
decide  one  way  or  the  other?  The  people  oC 
America  have  that  tradition  for  accepting 
with  dignity  and  with  satisfaction  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  thoae  things. 

WUl  it  be  said  that  they  will  not  accept 
the  will  of  the  people  on  an  issue  of  thla 
kind?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  if  and  when  Um 
7  years  for  ratification  have  oome  and  gooa, 
and  there  is  not  ratification  that  it  will  be 
accepted  aa  unqualifiedly  as  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court? 

On  the  other  band,  if  within  the  7  yean 
tha  amendment  Is  approved,  they  will  accept 
that. 

Father  Deinan.  And.  Senator,  the  people 
will  have  received  the  concept,  and  It  will 
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be  In  the  public  mind  that  voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  students  In  prayer  Is  forbidden, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  said  that. 
Senator  Hsoska.  At  that  time  we  go  to 
the  courts,  don't  we,  Dean?  At  that  time.  If 
we  have  a  new  constitutional  provision,  and 
If  It  Is  not  as  clear  as  you  say  It  u,  that  Is 
when  we  have  recourse  to  the  courts.  It  is 
for  them  to  say  they  will  construe  It  In  this 
way. 

I  come  back  to  my  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  of  this  Nation  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  say  whether  they  want 
their  kind  of  Constitution  or  not. 

Senator  Dlrksan  Is  right.  The  first  three 
words  of  the  Constitution  do  not  say  "We, 
the  Supreme  Court,"  not  "We,  the  Council 
of  Churches,"  or  not  "a  predominance  of  re- 
ligious leaders,"  not  even  "We,  the  Congress," 
It  Is  "We,  the  people." 

Father  OaiNAN.  Are  you  suggesting.  Sen- 
ator, that  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
which  represents  virtually  all  Protestant 
bodies  is  not  actually  speaking  for  the  con- 
stituency? 

Senator  Hbubka.  I  am  suggesting  that  they 
are  speaking  as  well  as  they  know.  I  give 
them  every  fair  Intendment  for  being  sin- 
cere and  motivated  by  the  highest  of  re- 
ligious and  civic  duties.  The  kind  of  life 
and  the  activity  In  which  I  have  partici- 
pated show  ttiat  on  a  sustained  basis.  But  I 
say  again  If  we  want  to  follow  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  we  go  to  the 
people,  and  that  is  what  I  feel  shotild  t>e 
In  the  thinking  of  many  who  consider  this 
resolution. 

Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Bath.  Thank  you.  Senator  Hruaka. 

Dean,  may  I  address  one  or  two  other  ques- 
tions to  you  please? 

Father  Dbinan.  Yes 

Senator  Bath.  I  want  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  we  dissipate  all  the  misunder- 
standing as  we  can  on  the  impact  of  the 
Court's  decision.  At  least,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  what  you  thltik  the  Impact  of  It  Is. 

It  is  my  understanding,  according  to  what 
I  have  heard  in  your  original  testimony  and 
the  colloquy  which  followed  it,  that  you  feel 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  correct. 
At  least  you  do  not  object  to  It? 

Father  DaiNAN.  I  agree  with  It  in  principle. 

Senator  Bath.  Could  you  tell  me,  pleaae, 
what  do  you  think  la  permissible  in  Public 
School  No.  58  or  whatever  number,  in  light 
of  the  present  Supreme  Court  decision? 

Father  Drinan.  If  students  wanted  really 
to  participate  voluntarily  in  prayer,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  gather  together 
in  the  courtyard.  In  the  playroom  before- 
hand and  participate  voluntarily.  That  la  not 
forbidden,  even  though  it  is  on  the  school 
premlsee. 

However,  the  motnent  that  you  say  "pro- 
vide for,"  that  means  that  the  school  can 
pzovlde  for  a  time  or  a  place  or  a  particular 
arrangement,  and  then  you  collide  with  the 
decision. 

So  I  say  that  you  intermingle,  or  that  the 
resolution  Intennlngles,  two  things,  and  that 
there  la  no  need  of  a  resolution,  at  an 
amendment,  to  permit  the  voluntary  partici- 
pation. But  I  think  this  is  somewhat  of  an 
illusion  that  children  are  going  to  volun- 
tarily participate  in  a  prayer,  and  I  think  that 
the  intermlngUng  is  bad,  and  when  you  bring 
in  the  "providing  for"  you  obviously  have  to 
overtvim  Hurray  and  Schempp  and  Engel 
because  that  brings  In  a  State-qwnsored  or 
a  State-arranged  or  State-provided  for. 

Senator  Bath.  Suppose,  at  initiation  of  the 
flrat  claaa  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Brown,  the 
tsaober  in  PubUo  Schot^  M,  says,  "All  right, 
now,  children,  for  the  next  S  minutes  you 
may  meditate,  you  may  pray,  you  may  think 
for  yoiiraelf  on  whatever  subject  you  want. 
Does  that  ootne  within  the  province 

mtber  DuxAM.  Yea;  5  minutes  aounda  a 
bit  too  lone. 

Senator  Bath.  Two  mlnutaa. 
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Father  Dkinan.  But  a  moment  of  alienee, 
a  minute  of  silence,  where  the  teacher  would 
make  it  clear 

Senator  Bath.  Why  would  5  minutes  be  too 
long? 

Father  DmzNAN.  You  can  think  about  any- 
thing you  want  to  that  Is  permissible. 

Senator  Bath.  The  time  she  permits  is  not 
Important,  Is  it? 

Father  Dkinak.  Well,  If  It  were  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  from  their  academic 
studies  a  question  could  arise,  I  think. 

Senator  Batb.  It  seems  to  me  that  IT  1 
minute  Is  a  violation  of  the  Court  ruling, 
and  It  Is  Bs  violative  as  5  minutes. 

Father  Dkinan.  No.  You  see,  this  would  be 
a  voluntary  thing  on  their  part  in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  have  to  pray,  they  can  think 
about  anything  that  they  want  to  think 
about  or,  I  suppose,  that  they  could  read.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  a  moment  of  reflective 
silence,  and  we  do  not  have  any  law  on  the 
thing. 

Furthermore,  why  is  this  desirable  and 
why  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  go  on  record  that  this  Is  desirable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day?  This  Is  a  ritual 
which  has  been  denomination  and  sectarian, 
and  which  has  now  been  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitutional.  Why 
la  it  so  important? 

Senator  Bath.  We  might  also  ask,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  why  Is  It  undesirable? 
If  it  is  voluntary  and  does  not  specify  that 
the  child  has  to  pray,  apparently  It  comes 
under  the  three  categories  of  the  decision, 
according  to  your  opinion.  Can  she  do  this? 
I  think  If  we  say  why  it  Is  necessary  we  also 
have  to  say  why  it  Is  bad. 

Father  DmiNAN.  It  Is  true  she  can  do  what 
she  wants  to,  and  If  she  thinks  this  helps 
them  as  children  to  form  their  character, 
this  Is  her  privilege. 

Senator  Bath.  But  you  feel  this  Is  possible 
for  her  to  do  this  under  the  present  decision? 

Father  Drinan.  Yes. 

Senator  Bath.  One  concern  that  I  have 
heard  voiced  in  opposition  to  the  Court  deci- 
sion, and  It  has  been  talked  about  here.  Is 
Just  how  far  the  decision  might  go. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  the  record,  to  give 
UB  some  Idea  of  what  the  Court  said  In  the 
Engel  v.  VUale  decision,  the  following.  It  per- 
tains to  the  Court's  view  of  the  use  of  Gtod 
and  reference  to  Deity  In  the  school.  The 
Court  said : 

"There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  In  the  deci- 
sion reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  school  children  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  coun- 
try by  reciting  historical  documents  such  aa 
the  Declaration  oT  Independence  which  con- 
tains references  to  the  dlety  or  by  singing 
officially  espoused  anthems  which  include  the 
composer's  profession  of  faith  in  a  supreme 
being  or  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
manifestations  In  our  public  life  of  the 
belief  In  God.  Such  patriotic  or  ceremonial 
occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance  to  the 
unquestioned  religious  exercise  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
Instance." 

So  I  think  we  have  had  the  Court  speak- 
ing to  their  thought  that  It  is  stUl  possible 
to  refer  to  the  Deity  and  to  Ood. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  last  question. 

The  language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  of  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  In- 
stitution or  other  public  building  supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds  from  providing  for  or 
permitting  the  voluntary  participation  by 
students  or  others  in  prayer." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  this  were 
passed  we  would  be  dealing  with  only  one 
aspect  of  religious  training — namely,  prayer — 
Is  that  correct? 

Father  Dxikan.  Voluntary  prayer? 

Senator  Bath.  Voluntary  prayer. 
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Father  D«inai».  Yee. 

Senator  Bath.  It  would  do  nothing  to 
change  the  other  aspects  of  religious  teach- 
ing. 

Father  Drinan.  No.  Senators  do  not  be- 
lieve In  Bible  reading,  I  guess. 

Senator  Bath.  I 

Father  Drinan.  That  does  not  follow. 

Senator  Bath.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
true,  really  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
colleagues,  I  would  take  exception  to  that. 

Father  Drinan.  No;  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Bath.  In  your  criticism  of  this 
amendment,  you  indicated  concern  about 
the  words  "providing  for."  I  have  heard  some 
of  our  colleagues  also  express  concern  about 
that. 

SupfKJse  we  struck  the  "providing  for,"  and 
just  retained  the  word  "permitting."  That 
would  deny  permission  to  provide  for  but 
would  enable  the  school  administrator  or 
teacher  to  permit  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion by  students  or  others  in  prayer.  What 
wovild  be  your  thoughts  about  that? 

Father  Drinan.  Unnecessary. 

Senator  Bath.  Unnecessary?  Why? 

Father  Drinan.  Because  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  the  first  amendment  means  any- 
thing it  means  that  the  free  exercise  clause 
and  the  establishment  clause  taken  together 
clearly  mean  that  there  can  be  voluntary 
participation  by  citizens  in  prayer. 

This  cannot  be  done  at  every  time,  at 
every  place,  but  certainly  they  can  do  It. 

Senator  Bath.  You  see  what  we  are  talking 
about,  sir?  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  Interpret 
the  thinking  of  the  48  Members  who  signed 
this  resolution.  The  two  who  are  here  can 
more  than  adequately  spesUc  for  themselves, 
as  to  their  thinking,  but  I  have  heard  it  ex- 
pressed that  they  are  concerned  about  the  op- 
portunity for  voluntary  prayer  in  achoola. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  family  unit,  where  this 
should  be  done.  Is  falling  down  on  the  job. 
They  are  looking  for  some  saving  measure, 
and  that  Is  this.  Even  as  Inadequate  as  this 
may  be.  It  Is  a  gesture  In  that  direction. 

They  are  concerned  that,  perhaps,  a  future 
Court  decision  may  rule  that  the  voluntary 
prayer  which  you  and  I  consider  now  pennla- 
slble  Is  prohibited.  This  resolution  would 
say  to  the  Court  and  to  all  our  citizens  that 
we  do  not  believe  a  further  restriction  is 
wise.  It  would  make  It  clear  that  we  think 
it  always  wise  to  permit  or  provide  for  volun- 
tary prayers  in  school  Perhaps  this  brings 
In  something  else. 

Father  Drinan.  Well,  Senator,  assuming 
that  the  "providing  for"  were  deleted,  and 
the  amendment  would  propose  only  that  no 
public  official  In  a  school  system  could  or 
that  he  would  be  required  to  permit  the 
voluntary  participation,  this  assumes  that 
they  are  now  forbidding  voluntary  participa- 
tion by  students  In  prayer,  and  I  think  that 
that  Is  an  illusion. 

Children  do  not  get  together  and  pray 
voluntarily.  If  they  do  that.  It  is  arranged  or 
provided  for  by  a  church,  some  religious  or- 
ganisation, or  by  the  school.  I  think  that  the 
proposal  that  you  suggest  omitting  "provid- 
ing for"  would  be  even  more  meaningleea  and 
needless  than  the  present  article. 

Senator  Bath.  Well,  thank  you.  I  have  no 
further  questions. 

I  think  that  you  can  understand  that,  in- 
appropriate as  It  may  seem  In  a  bectrlng  in 
which  we  are  discussing  prayer,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  really  get  the  full  benefit  of 
your  thoughts,  we  have  to  play  the  devil's 
advocate  from  time  to  time. 

Father  Drinan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator   Bath.    Senator   Hruska,    do   you 
have  anything  further? 
Senator  Hrtjbka.  No.  thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XL 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  two  letters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral outlining  the  Sharpstown  Follies, 
and  especially  my  serious  questions  as  to 
the  fitness  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wilson.  Weeks  have  passed,  and  I  have 
received  no  reply,  nor  even  a  note  saying 
that  my  letters  had  been  received. 

These  are  serious  questions,  and  they 
deserve  a  reply,  not  mere  contemptible 
silence.  In  the  absence  of  any  reply,  all 
I  can  presume  Is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral agrees  with  me.  I  assure  him  that  I 
will  continue  to  raise  these  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues,  I  append  to  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  latest  letter  to  Mr.  Mitchell: 

September  22,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Mitchxu., 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attornet  Oxnexal:  On  August 
27,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  expressing  my  beUef 
that  Assistant  Attorney  General  WUI  Wilson 
is  unfit  for  office  and  should  be  asked  to 
resign. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  prominent 
publioatlons,  including  three  nationally  cir- 
culated magazines,  have  raised  similar  ques- 
tions. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  record  of  a  large 
number  of  questionable  deals  Mr.  WUson 
participated  in,  or  liad  knowledge  of,  during 
his  six  year  association  with  Mr.  Prank  Sharp, 
who  may  weU  be  the  biggest  swindler  of  our 
time.  Mr.  Wilson  has  stated  variously  that 
these  deals  took  place  after  he  left  Sharp, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  them,  or  that  he  was 
a  "patsy."  None  of  these  explanations  Is  ade- 
quate, and  none  diapeis  the  doubt  that  has 
been  cast  over  his  integrity  and  fitness. 

Mr.  Wilson  admits  to  having  accepted  a 
$30,000  loan  from  Mr.  Sharp's  interests  at  a 
time  when  Mr.  Sharp  was  under  Investiga- 
tion, an  investigation  which  Mr.  Wilson  had 
every  reason  to  know  of,  since  it  had  been 
discussed  with  him  by  a  Sharp  associate. 

\Lr.  Wilson  admits  to  having  paid  a  bill  for 
the  electronic  surveillance  of  rooms  used  by 
Federal  bank  examiners  at  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank,  but  claims  that  he  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  the  bill  was  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  professed  Ignorance  Is  astoiLlshing, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  this 
transaction  took  place,  he  had  long  known 
the  Sharpstown  bank  was  under  increasing 
criticism  from  Federal  bank  examiners,  and 
in  view  of  his  self -professed  sharpness  of  wit. 

Mr.  WUson  admits  that  his  brokerage  ac- 
count was  used  to  buy  stocks  for  a  Federal 
bank  examiner,  an  illegal  transaction.  He 
says  that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  who 
the  examiner  was,  again  astonishing,  in  view 
of  Mr.  WUson's  position  in  the  bank  helr- 
archy. 

Mr.  WUson  claims  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  bow  Sharp  financed  the  purchase  of 
National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company, 
although  he  had  negotiated  the  deal  tilm- 
aelf.  Mr.  Sharp  claims  that  Wilson  did  ad- 
vise him  on  this,  and  did  so  under  oath. 
Since  Sharp  has  been  given  total  immunity 
by  the  government,  he  has  no  reason  to  lie. 
Klther  he  is  a  reliable  wltnees  or  not,  and 
if  he  is  not.  he  should  not  enjoy  your  con- 
tinued  protection.   Naturally  U  be  U  tell- 
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Ing  the  truth,  Mr.  WUson  Is  not.  It  seems 
Important  to  me  that  you  find  out  which 
man  la  the  liar. 

Heporte  indicate  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
very  poor  record  of  attendance  in  his  office, 
poorest  of  all  the  Assistant  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. By  his  own  account  he  maintains  a  very 
active  Investment  program,  which  might  well 
conflict  with  his  official  duties.  Certainly 
whUe  in  elective  office,  he  felt  free  to  carry 
out  any  number  of  ventures,  though  he  ex- 
coriated others  who  did  Ukewlse.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  a  public  official  has  no  busi- 
ness t.ak1ng  fUers  in  the  stock  market  or 
otherwise  undertaking  ventures  that  have 
any  possibility  of  raising  a  conflict  of  in- 
teresft. 

Any  member  of  observers  have  com- 
mented on  the  situation  involving  Mr.  Wil- 
son. There  have  been  editorial  calls  for  his 
resignation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
many  people  besides  myself  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Wilson  to 
serve. 

This  entire  situation  calls  Into  doubt  the 
integrity  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  That 
Is  to  me  an  Intolerable  situation.  I  would 
think  that  you  would  be  sensitive  to  a  grow- 
ing scandal  of  this  kind.  Yet  I  have  not 
received  so  much  as  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  letter. 

I  think  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  truth,  even  if  you  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  sAswer  any  questions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  cannot  or  will  not  respond,  I  would  be 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  suggest  im- 
peachment proceedlngB,  which  would  at 
least  enable  the  truth  to  be  fuUy  knovm. 
Sincerely, 

HZNRT  B.   OONZAI.ES, 

Member  of  Congress. 


BLACK    POPULATION    AND    BLACK 
JUDGES  IN  50  LARGEST  CITIES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  more  than 
1,000  black  lawyers  and  judges  attended 
the  46th  armual  meeting  of  the  National 
Bar  Association  in  Atlanta  last  August. 
At  that  meeting.the  Honorable  Edward  B. 
Toles,  referee  in  bankruptcy  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  NBA's  judi- 
ciary committee  submitted  a  report  dem- 
onstrating the  relationship  between  black 
population  and  the  number  of  black 
judges  In  the  Nation's  50  largest  cities. 

As  the  report  shows,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  over  the  past  year, 
but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
minority  citizens  achieve  full  representa- 
tion in  the  legal  profession  and  in  the 
judicial  system. 

The  report  follows: 
Black    PoruLAxioM    and    Black    Jttsgks    in 
ISO  Lahirst  Crnss 

The  1970  Oenstis  reveals  that  the  black 
poptilatlon  of  the  nation's  50  largest  dtlas 
continued  to  grow  during  the  decade  of  tbe 
1B60S.  Black  electoral  strength  Is  rising  rap- 
idly too.  More  black  Judges  are  being  tieeted 
and  appointed  to  Federal,  State  and  Munic- 
ipal posts. 

But  of  the  reported  50  cities  with  the 
largest  black  populations,  only  S8  had  elected 
or    appointed    black    Judges    wbUe    eleven 
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Southern  cities  and  one  Northern  City,  Qvrf, 
IndlanA,  bad  no  black  Judgea. 

Blacks   constitute   about    11    per   cent  Of 
the  population;  nearly  half  the  nation's  bla«ft: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

population  Is  now  concentrated  In  SO  cltlee, 
and  a  third  of  the  total  Is  In  IS  cities,  accord- 
ing to  a  Census  Bureau  compilation. 

The   1970  Census  Report  of  the   SO  Cities 
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with  the  largest  black  populations  and  the 
National  Bar  Association's  Report  of  the 
number  of  black  Judges  In  each  city  Is  listed 
as  follows: 


POPULATION  BREAKDOWN  FOR  THE  50  CITIES  WITH  THE  LARGEST  BLACK  POPULATIONS-  1970 


Rank     City  and  SUM 


Total 
population 
(numtxi) 


Total  black 
population 
(numbar) 


Percent 
black 


Black 
judgei 


1  New  York  City,  N.Y 7.867.760      1.666.636 

2  Chicago.  III. 3.366,957      1 

3  Detroit.  Mich  1.511,482 

4  Philadelphia.  Pa - 1,948,609 

5  Washington.  DC 756,510 

6  Los  Angeles,  Calif 2.816.061 

7  Baltimoce.Md 905,759 

8  HouJton.tex 1.232.802 

9  Cleveland.  Ohio 750,903 

10  New  Orleans.  Li 593,471 

11  Atlanta. Ga   *?*  ?" 

12  St.  LouiJ.  Mo 622.236 

13  Memphis.  Tann 623,530 

14  Dallas.  Tei ***'*9' 

15  Newark.  N.J    ^^'^W 

16  Indianapolis,  I nd 744.624 

17  Birmingham,  Ala 300.910 

18  Cincinnati,  Ohio 452,524 

19  Oakland.  Calif 361561 

20  Jacksonville,  Fla 528,865 

21  Kansas  City,  Mo ^'■5!' 

22  Milwaukee,  Wis '''■??? 

23  Pittsburgh.  Pa H2  ii? 

24  Richmond. Va    249,621 

25  Boston,  Mats 641,071 


102,620 
660.428 
653, 791 
537,712 
503.606 
420,210 
316,551 
287,  841 
267.308 
255.  061 
254,191 
242,513 
210,238 
207,  458 
134,320 
126.388 
125.070 
124,710 
118,158 
112.005 
105.088 
104,904 
104,766 
104,707 


21.2 
32.7 
43.7 
33.6 
71.1 
17.9 
46.4 
25.7 
38.3 
45.0 
51.3 
40.9 
38.9 
24  9 
54.2 
18.0 
42  n 
27.6 
34  5 
22  J 
22.1 
14  7 
20.2 
42.0 
16.3 


42 

24 
10 
12 
19 

10 
7 
2 

11 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
6 
3 
0 


Rank    City  and  State 


ToUl 
population 
(number) 


Total  black 
population 
(number) 


Percent 
black 


Black 
judges 


26  Columbus,  Ohio 539,677  99.627  18.5 

27  San  Francisco,  Calil 715,674  96,078  13.4 

28  Buffalo.  NY     462.768  94,329  20.4 

29  Gary.Ind 175,415  92,695  52.8 

30  Nashville-Oavidion.  Tenn 448.003  87,851  19.6 

31  Norfolk. Va 307.951  87,261  28.3 

32  Louisville,  Ky     361,472  86,040  23,8 

33  Fort  Worth,  fax 393,476  78,324  19.9 

34  Miami, Fla 334.859  76.156  22.7 

35  Dayton.  Ohio    243.601  74,284  30.5 

35    Charlotte.  NC    241.178  72.972  30.3 

37  Mobile. Ala     190.026  67  356  35.4 

38  Shreveport.  La 182.064  62,152  34.1 

39  lackson.Miss  153.968  61063  39.7 

40  Compton.Caiit 78,611  55  781  71.0 

41  Tampa.  Fla      277,767  54.720  19.7 

42  JerwyCity.N.J 260.545  54.595  21.0 

43  Flint,  Mich          193.317  54.237  28.1 

44  Savannah.  Ga     118.349  53,111  44.9 

45  San  Diego,  Calif 6%,  769  52,961  7.6 

46  Toledo, Ohio  383,818  52,915  13.8 

47  Oklahoma  City,  Okia 366  481  50,103  13.7 

48  San  Antonio,  Te« 654,153  50,041  7.6 

49  Rochester.  NY 296,233  49.647  16.8 

50  East  St.  Lou. s.  Ill 69.996  48  368  59.1 


In  the  legal  profession  In  the  United  State*, 
there  are  more  than  300,000  lawyers  Of  thea*. 
a  few  more  than  4.000  are  black,  a  National 
Bar  Association  report  reveals  The  Black 
Bar  association  has  estimated  that  there  Is 
one  lawyer  for  every  637  persons  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  one  black  lawy« 
for  every  7,000  blacks.  A  1970  National  Bar 
Association  Report  lists  240  black  Judg«B 
among  Federal.  State  and  Municipal  Judgee 
In  the  60  States  of  the  United  States. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  all  Judges 
In  the  United  States  vary.  However.  Pa* 
Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  AssoclatloniB 
National  Conference  of  Special  Ck)virt  Judge*. 
Judge  Rol>ert  Beresford,  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  February  1971  issue  of  Oyezi  Oyeal, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  ABA  Section  of  Judlclkl 
Admlnl«tratlon  (Vol.  14.  No.  1.  Page  3). 
stated:  "using  statistics  compiled  by  tlM 
American  Judicature  Society,  Judge  Jam«B 
A.  Noe  disclosed  that  the  number  of  full 
time  Judges  of  special  courts  comprlM 
10.761  of  a  total  of  16,294  full  time  state 
court  Judges; — (there  are)  "approximately 
S.OOO  part  time  Judges  In  this  country";  — 
and  an  "estimated  15,0<X)  special  court 
Judges"  In  the  nation." 

A  May  1971  Report  of  the  ABA  Appellate 
Judges  Conference  lists  56S  Appellate  Court 
Judges  as  members  of  the  Conference  angl 
notes  that  there  are  still  330  Api>ellate  JudgOB 
who  are  not  Conference  Members  (Oyea.' 
Oyez!,  Vol.   14.  No.  3.  Page  2) 

Black  Judges.  Federal,  State  and  Munici- 
pal, number  only  240.  Federal  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  Unlt«d  States  Presidents  slnoe 
tlie  first  black  Judge  veas  appointed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1901.  tot«l 
30  Judges  from  an  Associate  Supreme  Court 
Justice  to  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  black  lawyer  In  the  U.S.  licensee 
to  practice  law  was  Macon  B.  Allen,  born 
free  In  Indiana  In  1814  and  admitted  to  tbe 
bar  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  Portland  oc 
JtUy  3.  1844.  (State  of  Maine  8uprem«  <X>urt 
of  Cumberland  County  Roll  of  Attorney!. 
JtilyS.  1844) 

Since  Allen's  admission  In  1844,  some  800 
black  Judges  have  been  appointed  or  elected 
to  JudlcUl  office  In  the  US.  (Allen  himself 
was  later  elected  a  Judge  by  the  South 
Carolina  Assembly  In  1873.) 

A  list  of  the  first  black  Judges  during  tbe 
first  century  holding  Judicial  office  since  t&e 


first  black  Judge  was  appointed  In  1852 
is  as  follows: 

1852.  Robert  Morris.  Magistrates  Court. 
Boston  and  Chelsea.  Mass  .  Appointed  by 
Mass.  Governor  George  N.  Brlggs. 

1870.  Jonathan  Jasper  Wright.  Associate 
Justice  of  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
Resigned  In  1877.  First  black  lawyer  admitted 
to  Pennsylvania  Ijar  In  1866.  Elected  by  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  for  six  year  term. 

1872.  George  Lee.  Judge.  Inferior  Court  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina..  Elected  Mar.  13. 
1872  by  General  Assembly  of  South  CJarollna. 

1873.  Macon  B.  Allen.  Judge.  Inferior  Court 
of  Charleston.  South  CJarollna.  First  black 
lawyer  admitted  to  American  State  Court.. 
Elected  Feb.  26.  1873  by  South  Carolina  As- 
sembly to  succeed  Judge  George  Lee. 

1873.  Mifflin  Wlster  Qlbbs,  Judge,  Munici- 
pal Court,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas..  Elected 
Municipal  Court  of  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 

1883.  George  Lewis  Ruffln.  Judge.  Munlcl- 
I>al  Court.  Charlestown.  Mass..  First  black 
graduate  Harvard  Law  School  In  1869 — elec- 
ted member  Boston  Common  Ck)uncll  1875- 
76..  Appointed  Judge  Municipal  Coiu-t. 
Charlestown.  Mass..  by  Governor  Benjatmln 
P.Butler.  Nov.  7,  1883. 

1901.  Robert  H.  Terrell,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  District  of  Columbia;  upon  Congressional 
creation  of  Municipal  Court  in  1909.  became 
Judge  of  Municipal  Court  and  served  until 
death.  Dec.  20.  1925.  Appointed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Dec.  17,  1901  for  4  years 
as  one  of  10  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Reappointed  1909 

1924.  Albert  B.  George.  Judge,  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago.  First  black  Judge  elected 
In  the  North  since  Reconstruction,  Elected 
Chicago  Municipal  Court,  Chicago.  HI. 

1930.  Charles  E.  Toney,  James  S.  Watson, 
First  two  black  Judges  elected  to  Municipal 
Court.  New  York  Assembly  created  new  Mu- 
nicipal Court  Districts  In  1930  In  New  York 
City. 

1936.  Myles  A.  Paige,  Magistrate.  Judge, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.  Judge.  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations,  now  retired,  oldest  living 
black  Judge.  First  appointed  by  Mayor 
Florella  LaOuardla.  New  York  City. 

1937.  WUUam  H.  Hastle.  Judge.  DUtrlct 
Ck>urt  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  First  black  \3S. 
Judge  of  VS.  District  Court.  Appointed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  4  year  term. 

1939.  Jane  BoUn.  Judge,  Domestic  Relations 
Court.  First  black  woman  Judge  in  the  US. 


at  age  31.  Still  sitting  In  New  York's  Family 
Court.  Appointed  by  Mayor  Florella  La- 
Ouardla for  10  years. 

1942.  Patrick  B.  Prescott,  Judge,  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago,  Wendell  Green,  elected 
Judge,  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  ap- 
pointed 1950  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 
Appointed  by  Governor,  Dwlght  H.  Green  of 
Illinois.  Dec.  10.  1941.  First  Elected  black 
Judge  since  1924.  In  Chicago,  ni.  Served  un- 
tU  death.  Aug.  23.  1959. 

1945.  Irvln  C.  Molllson.  Judge  of  United 
States  Customs  CX)urt.  First  black  lifetime 
Judge  of  U  S.  Court.  Appointed  by  President 
Harry  S  Truman,  Served  until  death,  May  6. 
1962. 

1949.  William  H  HasUe,  Judge  of  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Third  (^rcult.  First  black 
lifetime  Judge,  appointed  to  Circuit  (3ourt 
of  Appeals.  App>olnted  by  President  Harry  8. 
Truman.  First  black  Chief  Judge,  rertlred  to 
Senior  Judge  1971 

1952  to  1970.  Black  Judges  In  most  al  the 
50  States  have  been  appointed  and  elected 
to  State  and  Municipal  Courts,  from  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  (3ourt  (Ohio) 
and  Appellate  Courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois. Washington,  and  California  to  Presid- 
ing Judges  of  Municipal  Courts. 

Federal  Judges  have  been  appointed  to  all 
oourts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  the 
(Customs  Courts.  United  States  District 
Courts,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Ref- 
erees In  Bankruptcy,  and  Magistrates  of  the 
U.S.  District  Courts. 


EA^NTS  IN  SAIGON 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  won- 
dering. In  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  In  Salgoc,  if  any  Member  of 
Consrress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
braiich  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  Is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity,  or  freedom — 
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POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  t»day. 


OEO  IGNORES  RURAL  POOR 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^ES 

Friday.  October  1.  1971 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  as  we  debated 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  I  plarmed  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  correct  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  serious  situation  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  antipoverty  ftmds.  Simply 
put.  that  serious  situation  is  the  heavy 
bias  in  favor  of  funding  programs  to  as- 
sist the  urban  poor  while  shortchanging 
programs  to  assist  poor  people  living  in 
rural  areas.  This  maldistribution,  ignor- 
ing the  location  and  residence  of  poor 
people,  gravely  imperils  the  central  pur- 
pose of  the  act;  namely,  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  opportunities  to  all  our  eco- 
nomically deprived  citizens. 

A  poor  person  should  have  equal  access 
to  the  program  benefits  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram regardless  of  the  location  of  his 
residence,  whether  he  lives  in  a  big  city,  a 
smaller  town  or  in  a  rural  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  every  indication  that 
this  is  not  now  the  case.  A  poor  person 
living  in  a  rural  area  is  denied  equal  as- 
sistance in  rising  above  his  poverty  sta- 
tus. Our  policy  should  be  to  provide  equal 
assistance  to  needy  persons  wherever 
they  might  reside. 

Last  year,  an  estimated  80  percent  of 
OEO  assistance  was  directed  to  residents 
of  urban  places.  This  contrasts  sharply, 
and  imfavorably.  with  the  fact  that  43 
percent  of  our  Nation's  poor  people  live 
in  rural  areas.  In  Wisconsin,  45  percent 
of  the  OEO  budget  was  devoted  to  the 
two  largest  cities  which  comprise  only 
20  percent  of  the  population.  We  must 
better  direct  our  funds  to  areas  of  high 
poverty  incidence. 

My  amendment  would  have  required 
that  the  OEBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
apportion  its  funds  within  each  State  to 
those  areas  where  poor  people  live.  This 
would  have  assured  equality  of  access 
among  poor  people  to  the  governmental 
-services  designed  to  lift  them  out  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  hypocritical  to  administer  an 
act  designed  to  help  all  the  poor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discriminate  against  the 
rural  poor. 

The  House  was  obviously  set  against 
such  a  reasonable  amendment.  A  similar 
attempt  to  amend  one  portion  of  the  act 
to  require  apportionment  of  funds  to 
rural  and  urban  areas  in  accordance  to 
the  needs  of  each  was  imsympathetically 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Increased  recognition  of  the  bur- 
dens placed  on  the  large  cities  by  rural 
inmigratlon  to  them  will  convince  some 
of  my  colleagues  representing  urban 
areas  to  support  this  reasonable  and 
equitable  amendment  in  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ALASKA  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


OF    ALASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Village  Council  Presidents  of 
southwest  Alaska  has  recently  passed 
several  resolutions  which  pertain  to  the 
concerns  of  its  membership.  The  asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  organized  for  the 
past  decade,  is  comprised  of  at  least  50 
communities  and  represents  almost  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  rural  communities  of 
Alaska. 

The  resolutions  express  and  Illustrate 
many  of  the  concerns  I  share  with  the 
members  of  AVCP  and  other  communi- 
ties of  Alaska.  For  your  information.  I 
wish  to  include  the  resolutions  in  the 

Record : 

Resoltjtion  No.  71-3 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  to  be  funded  an 
Adult  Basic  Education  program  using  asso- 
ciate VISTA  Volvinteers  who  are  from  the 
villages:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  for  ABE  classes 
in  the  villages  to  teach  classes  fc«-  adults; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  Village  Coun- 
cU  Presidents  passed  a  resolution  preventing 
VISTA  Volunteers  from  working  In  the 
Bethel  area  unless  the  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Association  of  Village  Council 
Presidents,  Inc., 

Therefore,  let  it  be  resolved  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Village  PresldenU  approves  the 
associate  VISTA  program  for  alrty  Adult 
Basic  Education  teachers  In  rural  Alaska. 

RBSOLTmoN   No.   71-7 

Whereas,  the  Village  of  Aklachak  does  not 
have  an  AVEC  pwwer  In  the  vUlage;  and 

Whereas,  the  VUlage  people  desire  to  have 
electricity  In  the  village;  and 

Whereas,  a  lot  of  the  families  now  have 
freezers,  and  other  electrical  equipment;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Aklachak  have  dis- 
cussed the  desirability  of  receiving  electricity 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

Now  be  It  resolved  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  provide  electricity  to  the  Vil- 
lage of  Aklachak. 

Rbsolution  No.  71-8 
Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
given  the  Association  of  Village  Council  Resi- 
dents. Inc.  opportunity  to  oootract  for  Social 
Services  and  Improve  Its  services  to  the  peo- 
ple: and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  de- 
termined the  proposed  conU'act  and  plan 
of  organization  will  accomplish  Its  purpose; 
Now  be  It  resolved  that  the  President  of 
the  AssoclaUon  of  VUlage  CouncU  Presidents, 
Inc.  Is  authorlaed  to  execute  the  proposed 
contract  and  proceed  with  Its  implementa- 
tion according  to  policies  set  by  the  Bo*rd 
of  Directors  and  the  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

RssoLxmoN   No.   71-14 

Whereas,  the  Outreach  Program  la  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  need  further  sdu- 
catlon  to  qualify  for  Jobs  In  otir  American 
society;  and 

Whereas,  the  major  portion  of  this  jwogram 
Is  needed  in  the  Bethel  rural  area;  and 

Whereas,  the  way  the  program  Is  now 
structured  causes  great  problems  for  those 
that  It  was  designed  to  help;  and 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  VUlage  Ooun- 
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ell  Presidents  know  that  the  Outreach  Pro- 
gram Is  not  helping  the  people  of  the  Bethel 
rural  area  in  an  efficient  manner  at  greet 
expense  to  the  public. 

Therefore,  let  It  be  resolved  that  the  As- 
sociation of  Village  CouncU  Presidents  re- 
quest our  Governor  and  Alaska  Delegation 
in  Washington,  D.C.  to  move  as  qtilckly  as 
possible  to  transfer  the  offices  of  the  Out- 
reach Program  to  Bethel  and  advertise  for 
qualifled  Natives  to  administrate  the  Pro- 
gram. 

ReSOLTTTlON  No.  71-17 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  Village  Coun- 
cil Presidents,  Inc.  was  established  to  secure 
the  Interest  of  Its  memberships;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  Is  member 
of  the  Association  of  Village  Council  Presi- 
dents. Inc.  In  good  standing;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AJTairs 
school  at  the  Village  of  Mekoryuk  has  faulty 
sewage  disposal  system;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  per- 
sonnel have  been  contacted  and  Informed  of 
their  fatilty  sewage  disposal  area  at  Mek- 
oryuk; and 

Whereas,  the  children  have  been  found 
playing  In  and  arovmd  the  seeping  deposit 
area;  and 

Whereas,  fish  caught  in  the  bay  for  sub- 
sistence have  been  known  to  have  con  mimed 
untreated  human  waste  and  other  harmful 
effluents:   and 

Wher«aa.  the  people  of  Mekoryuk  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  unhealthy,  seeping,  and 
odorous  sewage  located  In  front  of  the  city; 
and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  has  City 
Ordinance  prohibiting  the  disposal  of  human 
waste  within  the  City  Site;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  will  take 
legal  actions  against  the  Bureau  at  Indian 
Affairs  If  and  when  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken  to  correct  their  faulty  sewage  disposal 
area, 

Therefore,  let  It  be  resolved  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  take  Immediate 
steps  to  make  their  sewage  dl^Kiaal  area 
and  surrounding  a  clean  and  healthy  area. 
Now  let  It  be  resolved  tiiat  the  honorable 
members  of  the  Association  of  VUlage  Coun- 
cil Presidents  endorse  and  support  this  res- 
olution. 


RESOLirrroN  No.  71-18 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  Village  Coun- 
cU Presidents,  Inc.  was  established  to  se- 
cure  the   interests   of   Its   membership:    and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Village  Council 
Presidents.   Inc.   In  good   standing;    and 

Whereas,  over  population  of  musk  ox  on 
Nunlvak  Island  Is  physlcaUy  eminent:    and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  and  State  of  Alaska 
wildlife  game  biologists  concur  on  the  over 
population  of  musk  ox  on  Nunlvak  Island: 
and 

Whereas,  old  adult  bulls  are  biologically 
unsuitable  for  reproduction  and  transplant 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  older  animals  die  of  old  age  and 
these  animals  represent  unrealized  potential 
sources  of  benefit  to  the  residents  of  Nunlvak 
Island;  and 

Whereas.  Federal  and  State  of  Alaska  wUd- 
llfe  game  biologists  are  in  favor  of  controlled 
hunt  of  older  animals;  aind 

Whereas,  the  final  authority  to  authorlae 
the  hunt  of  musk  ox  lies  with  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

Whereas,  State  of  Alaska,  throtigh  its  leg- 
islative body  passed  a  law  authorizing  hunt 
of  musk  ox. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  resolved  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  take  precautionary 
measures  to  pieeerve  the  rare  animals  from 
self-deetructlon  by  practicing  good  sound 
game  management. 
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Now  let  It  be  resolved,  that  the  honorable 
memberB  of  the  AMoclatlon  of  Village  Coun- 
cil Presidents,  Inc.  endorse  and  support  tba 
controlled  hunt  of  older  animals  (musk  one) 
on  Nunlvak  Island. 


Association  or  Village  Council  Resisemts 
RESOLnnoN  No.  71-20 

Wh«re«tf,  the  Association  of  VUlage  Ooun- 
cll  Presidents.  Inc.  was  establlsbed  to  secure 
Interest  of  its  membership;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  Is  member 
of  the  Association  of  VUlage  Council  Preel- 
dents.  Inc.  In  good  standing:  and 

Whereas,  life  and  property  have  been  lost 
at  Mekoryuk  due  to  lack  of  proper  lire  flgbt- 
Ing  equipment;  and 

Whereas,  Federal  Government  has  multl- 
mllUon  doUar  buildings  at  Mekoryuk  with  no 
means  of  quelling  &res;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  b«ve 
been  approached  for  purchase  of  proper  sup- 
pressing apparatus,  however,  to  no  avail;  and 

Whereas,  the  VUlages  of  Mekoryuk  has  or- 
ganized a  Plre  Department  soon  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  State  Fire  Marshal;   and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  la  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  training  of  Its  Fire 
Department  personnel:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  la  lacking 
the  necesaary  funds  to  purchase  adequate  lire 
fighting  equipment;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Mekoryuk  through  Its 
legislative  body  has  introduced  City  Ordi- 
nance establishing  Plre  DepMtment, 

Therefore,  let  It  be  resolved  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  make  fire  fighting 
equipment  available  to  the  City  of  Mekoryuk; 
and 

Now,  let  It  be  further  resolved  that  the 
honorable  members  of  the  AasocUtlon  of  VU- 
lage Council  Presidents  endorse  and  buJh 
port  this  resolution. 

Resolution    No.    71-22 
Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lias 
advised   Its   policy   to   contract   with   Native 
organizations  for  assistance  In  carrying  out 
ita  work;  and 

Whereas,  the  Association  of  VUlage  Covin- 
cU  Prealdenta,  Inc.,  qualifies  and  is  rea4y, 
wUllng,  and  able  to  assume  responslbUlty  for 
administration  of  the  Bethel  Area  General  As- 
sistance, Child  Welfare,  and  Institutioaal 
Care  Programs; 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Association  of  Vil- 
lage CouncU  Presidents,  Inc.,  requesU  tbe 
Bureau  of  Indl<ui  Affairs  to  contract  with 
the  AssodaUon  of  VUlage  Council  Presidents, 
Inc..  for  oonduct  of  Bethel  Area  General  As- 
sistance, ChUd  Welfare,  and  Institutional 
Care  Program. 

Resolution    No.    71-23 

Wbereas,  the  bousing  conditions  of  PltkBS 
Point  are  substandard;  and 

Whereas,  BIA  Housing  is  preferred  by  the 
residents  of  Pltkas  Point;  and 

Whereas.  Housing  project  is  much  needed : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  VUlage 
CouncU  Presidents,  Inc.,  requests  Bethel  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Housing  to  considBr 
the  needs  of  Pltkas  Point:  Now  be  It 

Resolved,  TTiat  construction  of  houses  be 
buUt  Immediately. 


THE   NEW   FOREIGN    AID  MEASUBE 


HON. 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUI8MNA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\ 
Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  th»t 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  hts 
passed,  and  we  deal  In  speculation  aad 
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dreams  rather  than  In  actuality,  Con- 
gress learns  that  foreign  aid  over  the 
next  5  years  Is  limited  to  run  $51  bil- 
lion for  an  approximate  average  of  $10 
billion  per  year. 

Some  Members  were  so  upset  with  the 
new  manner  of  business  that  they  even 
voted  against  the  last  Exim-Bank  Act 
which  provided  that  the  obUgatlons  of 
the  Bank  not  be  listed  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

By  continuing  to  operate  on  guesses 
and  theories,  it  will  eventually  be  possible 
to  btUance  the  budget  by  Just  not  includ- 
ing the  Oovemment  debts. 

I  include  the  following: 

Foreign  Aid  6-Yeax  Total  Is  Pbojbcted 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff  has  projected  that  the  TTnlted  States 
wlU  provide  about  961  billion  in  foreign 
assistance  over  the  next  five  years,  with  the 
poastblUty  that  the  total  coiUd  go  higher 
under  Nixon  administration  foreign  aid  pol- 
iciee. 

Of  the  eetlmated  $51  blUion  total — rough- 
ly the  same  amount  spent  in  the  last  five 
years — the  study  predicted  that  924  bUUon 
would  be  for  development  and  humanitarian 
assistance  and  $27  blUlon  for  mUitary  as- 
sistance. 

The  committee,  which  is  writing  up  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  took  the  unusual  step  of 
drafting  its  own  projections  of  foreign  aid 
spending  after  the  Nixon  administration,  on 
grounds  of  executive  privilege,  refused  to 
supply  the  panel  with  Pentagon's  five-year 
plans  for  military  aid. 

SlmUarly,  the  State  Department  has  not 
supplied  the  committee  with  any  estimates 
of  future  spending  on  economic  aid. 

The  committee  contends  that  It  Is  entitled 
to  such  information  because  under  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  passed  last  year, 
committees  are  obligated  to  estimate  the 
five-year  cost  of  any  legislation  they  send  to 
the  House  or  Senate  floor. 


October  1,  1971 


COMMENDATION     FOR     VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  DOCTORS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  time  of 
need  there  is  nobody  who  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  doctor.  This  Is  equally 
as  true  with  regard  to  our  doctors  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  elsewhere — 
perhaps  even  more  so,  for  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  treatment  of  those  to 
whom  we  owe  a  special  obligation,  our 
veterans. 

Recently  Mr.  Joseph  Capsin.  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  put  his  appreciation  of  two 
Veterans'  Administration  doctors  Into  a 
thoughtful  and  sincere  letter. 

Because  in  this  hurried  world  all  too 
few  of  us  pause  long  enough  for  such 
personal  courtesies,  I  would  like  to  give 
wider  recognition  to  this  kind  gesture  of 
tribute.  I  enclose  Mr.  Capsln's  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Congrzssional  Rxcors. 

The  letter  follows : 

Capsin, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Oanttnbiin, 

IHreetor,  Outpatient  Olinic,  Regional  Office. 
V.A.,  P.O.  Box  319t,  Honolulu. 
Deas    Doctor    Oantenbein:    I    have    Just 
learned  that  you  are  to  be  reaselgned,  and 


I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  grateful  I  am 
to  you  Tor  having  Doctor  Harold  H.  Deabler 
check  me  once  a  month.  You  could  not  have 
assigned  a  finer  doctor  or  person — Never,  in 
aU  my  experience  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, [from  1919]  have  I  known  more 
conscientious  and  better  medically  qualified 
medical  practitioners  than  yourself  and  Doc- 
tor Deabler.  Thank  you  for  assigning  this  fine 
doctor  to  my  case.  I  am  sorry  you  are  leaving 
Hawaii,  but  hoping  you  will  enjoy  your  new 
assignment. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Capsin. 


EMPLOYMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  have  a  bill  reported  from  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  would  extend  to  American 
businesses  an  investment  tax  credit. 
While  the  bUl  wUl  probably  not  be  ex- 
actly wliat  the  President  has  requested 
of  the  Congress,  It  will  in  principle  be 
the  same. 

The  argument  made  by  the  President 
for  such  a  tax  credit  is  that  It  will  stimu- 
late greater  employment  and  thus  help 
to  alleviate  the  Nation's  now  critical  un- 
employment problem.  While  such  a  pur- 
pose obviously  Is  beyond  reproach,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  consider  carefully  whether  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  offers  us  any  real  as- 
surance that  the  objective  wlU,  in  fact, 
be  realized.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  corporation  may,  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  credit,  automate  their  production 
and  thus  put  people  out  of  work.  At  a 
time  of  high  national  unemployment,  I 
question  whether  the  U.S.  Government 
should  subsidize  the  replacement  of 
workers  with  machines. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tax  credit  is 
not  an  appropriate  device  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  endeavor  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 1  am  suggesting 
that  the  tax  credit  ought  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  better  insure  that 
the  result  will  be  more  Jobs  for  people. 

A  proposal  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  California  delegation  by 
two  economists  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Messrs.  B.  F.  Roberts  and  Rich- 
ard N.  Thunen  suggest  that  instead  of 
offering  a  tax  credit  to  business  on  money 
spent  for  new  equipment,  give  them  a  tax 
credit  on  money  spent  on  wages  for  new 
employees.  In  this  way  we  could  be  as- 
sured of  achieving  the  objective  of  lessen- 
ing unemployment  In  return  for  reduc- 
ing the  tax  burden  on  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  that  any 
tax  credit  we  may  enact  will  be  a  shift 
of  the  tax  burden  from  corporate  tax- 
payers to  personal  Income  taxpayers.  In 
order  to  Justify  such  a  move,  we  must 
Insure  that  there  is  sufficient  benefit  to- 
outwelgh  the  disadvantages.  The  invest- 
ment tax  credit  holds  out  no  such  guar- 
antee. An  employment  tax  credit,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  such  an  assur- 
ance. 
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I  am  enclosing  the  text  of  the  proposal 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Thunen  for  re- 
view and  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  I  invite  their  careful 
attention  to  it: 

Emplotbcent  Tax  Credits    Proposal  roR 
Stabilization  Policy  ' 

(By  B.  P.  Roberts,  Richard  N.  Thunen. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley) 

This  paper  suggests  a  fiscal  policy  Instru- 
ment— employment  tax  credit — which  in  the 
current  economic  situation  could  signif- 
icantly stimulate  employment  and  produc- 
tion. Increase  both  labor  Income  and  profits, 
reduce  the  federal  deficit,  and  diminish  in- 
flationary pressures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  modest  application 
of  this  Instrument  as  a  supplement  to  the 
I>resident's  new  economic  program  could,  by 
fourth  quarter  1972,  Increase  employment  by 
1.9  million  workers,  GNP  by  $23.7  bUUon,  real 
GNP  by  $17.0  bUllon.  wages  by  $24.3  bUllon, 
and  profits  by  $3.7  billion;  and  reduce  the  un- 
employment rate  by  .7  percent,  and  the  fed- 
eral deficit  by  $6.9  blUlon,  more  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  President's  program  alone. 
Also.  It  Is  expected  that  Implementation  of 
the  employment  tax  credit  will  Improve  the 
unemployment-Inflation  trade-off  and  permit 
the  phasing  out  of  wage-price  controls  as 
early  as  1972.  In  addition,  this  fiscal  Instru- 
ment can  easily  be  structured  as  an  auto- 
matic stabilizer  which  once  Implemented  will 
not  need  adjustment,  and  can  be  administer- 
ed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
without  additional  bureaucracy. 

The  proposed  policy  instrument  Is  a  tax 
credit  granted  to  employers  for  net  additions 
to  employment.  The  tax  credit  associated 
with  each  net  new  employee  would  be  cal- 
culated as  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  employee  during  a  specified  period  of 
time.'  The  magnitude  of  the  credit  fraction, 
or  credit  rate,  granted  the  employer  can  be 
structured  to  depend  progressively  upon  the 
unemployment  rate,  such  that  when  the  un- 
employment rate  Is  high,  the  credit  would  be 
relatively  large,  but  when  the  unemployment 
rate  Is  low  (at  a  level  reflecting  only  transi- 
tional or  frlctlonal  unemployment  and  gen- 
erally regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  "full 
employment"),  the  credit  rate  would  go  to 
zero.  The  employment  tax  credit  would  thus 
provide   a   progressive   Inducement,   through 
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labor  cost  reduction,  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees when  labor  markets  are  slack  but 
would  eUmlnate  the  Inducement  when  labor 
markets  are  tight  to  avoid  upward  pressure 
on  wage  rates.*  Structured  this  way,  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  has  the  character  of  an 
automatic  stabilizer. 

The  presumption  that  the  employment  tax 
credit  will  Induce  additional  employment 
rests  on  the  plausible  notion  that  entre- 
preneurs win  find  the  utUlzatlon  of  addi- 
tional factor  Inputs  more  profitable  If  the 
cost  of  additional  Input  unite  is  reduced. 
This  notion  hsis  been  the  basis  for  numerous 
Incentive  schemes  to  promote  local  industry.* 
It  is  also  the  basis  for  belief  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  investment  tax  credit  toward 
promoting  exjjendltures  for  capital  goods.' 

While  the  employment  tax  credit  shares 
the  same  conceptual  foundation  as  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  Is  in  some  ways  sym- 
metric with  It,  there  are  important  distinc- 
tions relevant  to  the  design  of  economic  pol- 
icy. The  employment  tax  credit  is  tied  to  a 
primary  factor  of  production  (labor) ,  pro- 
vides a  direct  inducement  to  Increase  the 
productive  employment  of  labor  and  thus 
Increases  the  aggregate  supply  of  goods  and 
servloes  and,  subsequently,  by  Increasing 
total  wage  income,  stimulates  demand.  The 
Investment  tax  credit  Is  tied  to  a  produced 
factor  of  production  (capital) ,  provides  a  di- 
rect Inducement  to  order  new  capital  stock 
and  thus  Increase  aggregate  demand,  and 
subsequently  stimulates  increased  produc- 
tion of  capital  goods  and  the  employment 
of  labor. 

The  alternative  channels  of  supply- 
demand  versus  demand-supply,  through 
which  the  two  instruments  are  routed,  are 
of  crudel  importance  for  designing  stabiliza- 
tion policies  under  the  current  circumstances 
of  high  unemployment  and  strong  Infla- 
tionary pressures  (price  rises  are  being  con- 
fined by  the  freeze  but  Inflationary  pressures 
persist).  The  conventional  monetary  and  fis- 
cal instruments,  including  the  investment 
tax  credit,  operate  through  the  demand- 
supply  channel  and  are  currently  thought  to 
face  an  unfavorable  trade-off  between  attain- 
able unemployment  and  Inflation.'  By  sup- 
plementing the  conventional  Instruments  by 
others,  such  as  the  employment  tax  credit, 
which  operate  through  the  supply-demand 
channel,  the  terms  of  the  apparent  unem- 
ployment-inflation trade-off  might  be  sub- 
stantially approved.'  A  crucial  effect  ex- 
pected from  the  employment  tax  credit  Is  an 
expansion  of  the  aggregate  supply  of  goods 
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and  services  relatively  faster  than  aggregate 
demand,  thus  shifting  the  unemployment- 
Infla-tion  trade-off. 

Whether  the  employment  tax  cr<KUt  wiU 
actually  work  is,  of  course,  an  empirical  mat- 
ter that  can  be  verified  only  if  implemented. 
Reasoned  estimates  of  the  effects  can,  how- 
ever, be  derived  from  simulation  experiments 
with  econometric  models.  The  numerical  re- 
sults of  two  such  experiments,  using  the 
CaUfornia  Economic  Forecasting  Project  na- 
tional econometric  model,  are  reported  here.* 
The  two  oases  reported  are : 

Case  I — President's  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram: The  principal  assumptions  of  this 
simulation  are:  the  President's  program  of 
August  14  Is  enacted,  wage-price  control  will 
be  Implemented  after  the  freeze  to  restrict 
infiatlon  to  three  percent  annual  rate,  the 
Import  surcharge  Is  converted  to  a  five  per- 
cent revaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  monetary 
expansion  Is  gradually  slowed  to  seven  per- 
cent annual  rate. 

Case  II — President's  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram Plus  Employment  Tax  Credit:  The 
principal  assumptions  of  this  simulation  are 
identical  with  those  of  Case  I  plus  a  modest 
application  of  the  employment  tax  credit. 
The  credit  rates  and  dollar  amounts  of  the 
credits  for  this  simulation  are: 


1971 


Quarters 


1971 
IV 


III 


IV 


Credit  rate 
(percent)    ..  26.0    23.8    2C  0    16.6    12.2      8.2        5.0 

'^'h^ns)^''"..   ..  K.l     WO    J5.5    $6.6    J5.2    $3.7      $2.5 


The  credit  rates  shown  here  have  been  cal- 
culated as  an  increasing  function  of  the  un- 
employment rate  of  the  preceding  quarter. 
This  formulation  permits  the  credit  rate 
which  will  apply  for  any  specific  period  to 
be  calculated  and  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period.  These  credit  rates  rep- 
resent the  percent  of  vrages  paid  to  net  new 
employees  (at  wage  rates  prevailing  when 
hired)  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Employers 
must  maintain  or  increase  the  level  of  their 
employment  for  a  one  year  period  In  order  to 
receive  the  full  credit.  Numerous  other  for- 
mulas, giving  various  degrees  of  employment 
Incentive,  are  poeslble. 

The  simulation  results  of  Cases  I  and  n 
for  selected  variables  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tables : 


1971 


1972 


1973 


IV 


III 


IV 


Tat;il  Civilian  employment  (millions  ot  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted): 

Case  I   

Casell      

Une'^pln/ment  rate  (percent,  seasonally  adjusted): 

C'sel  . - 

Ciise  'I 

Gross  mttona I  product  (billions  ol  dollirs.  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate): 

Case! 

Case  II  

Real  gross  national  product  (billions  Ot  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate). 

Case  I 

Casell 

Wages  and  salaries(billlonsof  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate). 

Case  I 

Case  II 

Corporate  profits  and  inventory  valuation  adjustment  (billions  ol  dollars, 
seasonally  ad|usted  annual  rate): 

Case  I 

Casell - - 

Change  in  business  inventories  (billions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate): 

Case  I 

Casell 

Federal  deficit  (billions  ot  dollart,  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate): 

Case  I 

Casell 
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742.3 

580.7 
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77.0 
77.0 


1.1 
1.1 

22.3 
22.3 


79.3 
79.9 

6.0 
5  9 


1.079.7 
1.085.5 


754.7 
759.1 

587.0 
592.3 


82.7 
84.3 


5.2 
7.5 

24.2 
24.9 


79.8 
80.9 

5  8 
5.6 


1.106.1 
1,117.7 


768.1 
776.7 

597.6 

609.5 


87.5 
90.0 


8.5 
11.8 

29.5 
29.2 


80.5 
81.9 

5.7 

5.3 


1,131.0 
1,147.7 


780.2 
792.6 

608.3 
625.4 


91.6 
95.1 


10.2 
13.6 


27. 
25. 


81.2 

82.9 

5.5 
4  9 


1.155.8 
1. 176,  7 


792.3 
807.5 

622.0 
643.5 


94.4 
98.6 


11.4 
14.4 

26.1 
23.0 


82.0 
83.9 

5.3 

4.6 


1,180.6 
I  204  3 


804.1 
821.1 

635.2 
659.5 


97.4 
101.1 


11.7 
13.9 

21.2 
15.3 


82  8 
84.9 

5.1 
4.4 


1  205.  5 
1,230.9 


815  9 
833.8 

648.6 

673.9 


100.4 
103.8 


11.7 
111 

18.5 
10.3 


83.7 
85.9 

5.0 
4.2 


1.230.5 
1,256.4 


827.6 
845.7 

662.1 
687.5 


103.4 
10$.  3 


11.4 
12.1 

14.6 
5.1 
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The  simulation  results  for  Cas«  I,  the 
President's  program,  repreeent  a  moderately 
optimistic  new.  Some  forecasters  are  Mug- 
gestlng  greater  optimism  based  largely  on 
greater  consumer  and  Investor  enthusiAsm 
than  Is  suggested  here.  Regardless  which  view 
'of  the  President's  program  Is  used,  the  Em- 
ployment tax  credit  supplements  that  pro- 
gram and  the  relative  improvement  ro^re- 
aented  by  Case  n  Is  of  the  greateat  Import- 
ance for  estimating  the  Impact  of  the  Em- 
ployment tax  credit. 

The  Case  II  results  show  an  Immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  fourth  quarter  1971  intro- 
duction of  the  employment  tax  credit.  Em- 
ployment, output,  inventories,  wages,  imd 
profits  all  show  substantial  gains.  With  the 
pace  of  activity  increased,  the  federal  daflclt 
Is  gradually  decreased  suggesting  that  the 
employment  tax  credit  more  than  pays  its 
way. 

The  employment  tax  credit  rates  used  for 
the  Case  II  simulation  may  actually  be 
higher  than  required  to  Induce  these  libels 
of  hiring.  The  model's  response  to  the  cflsdlt 
was  Intentionally  dampened  to  minlmiz*  the 
possibilities  of  overstatement  In  favor  of  the 
tax  instrument.  Even  If  the  initial  rate  Is 
higher  than  necessary,  the  automatic  stabili- 
zation featiire  of  the  proposal  would  a|ake 
the  system  self  correcting  during  subsequent 
periods  and  there  would  be  little  if  any  fed- 
eral revenue  loss  due  to  the  Initial  high  late. 

The  assumption  of  wage-price  control  has 
been  maintained  for  both  simulations.  AH 
Indications  to  date  are  that  phase  II  of  the 
President's  program  will  Include  some  ftirm 
of  wage-price  controls  so  this  assumptioti  Is 
probably  realistic.  However,  it  Is  Intereatlng 
to  question  whether  controls  are  act<|nlly 
necessary  to  contain  Inflation.  The  reason- 
ing developed  above  suggests  that  the  fcm- 
ployment  tax  credit  could  be  an  Infl.iilon 
dampening  force  To  Investigate  this.  sl|nu- 
latlons  of  Cases  I  and  II  with  price  Con- 
trols removed  mid-year  1972  have  been  tun. 
For  Case  I  (the  President's  program)  the 
simulation  suggested  that  the  economy  t^nds 
toward  a  stable  situation  characterized  l^y  a 
5  percent  unemployment  rate  and  a  3.3  Per- 
cent annual  inflation  rate.  In  terms  of'the 
consumer  price  index.  For  Case  II  (Ca|e  I 
plus  employment  tax  credit)  the  economy 
tends  toward  a  stable  situation  characteiized 
by  a  4.2  percent  unemployment  rate  a^d  a 
3.7  percent  annual  inflation  rate.  Case  Illhas 
a  substantially  lower  unemployment  rateibut 
a  higher  inflation  rate,  but  this  combination 
seems  to  represent  a  favorable  shift  In  I  the 
unemployment-Inflation  trade-off.» 

The  tentative  nature  of  the  estimates  given 
in  this  paper  should  be  recognized  and  ^eir 
use  In  contemplating  policy  Implications 
should  be  tempered  with  caution.  They  are 
estimates  obtained  through  experiments  ^ith 
a  speclflc  econometric  model  and  our  Jtldg- 
ments.  Our  work  is  continuing  and  we  ^ope 
that  the  issuing  of  these  estlnuites,  whUelthe 
nation  is  searching  for  effective  new  tco- 
nomlc  programs,  will  prompt  other  inv^tl- 
gators  to  conduct  Independent  experiments 
with  the  employment  tax  credit  to  evamate 
its  probable  Impact.  I 

roOTNOTES  I 

'  This  revises  and  extends  an  earlier  dH^ft 
given  limited  circulation  dated  April  36,  1^71. 

•  The  employment  tax  credit  U  almlli^  to 
the  negative  wage  bill  tax  discussed  by 
Ragnar  Prisch.  Pnce-Wage-Tax-Sut)$idv 
Policies  as  Instruments  in  Maintaining  Ototi- 
mal  Employment,  Economic  and  Emjoy- 
ment  Commission,  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU,  United  Nations,  April  14,  1949. 

>  Locatlonal  variations  in  the  credit  rate 
to  preferentially  promote  employment  in 
high  unemployment  areas  could  be  obtaln«d 
by  calculating  the  credit  rate  as  a  fundtlon 
of  the  local  unemployment  rat«. 

*  See  John  E.  Moes.  Local  Subsidies  fof  In- 
dustry, University  of  North  Carolina   PNss, 
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1962.  and  Harry  Richardson.  Regional  Eco- 
nomics, Prtieger,  1969.  for  discussions  of  local 
Incentives  to  Industry. 

"  Bee  Robert  E.  Hall  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenson, 
"Tax  Policy  and  Investment  Behavior," 
American  Economic  RetHew,  June  1967,  and 
subsequent  related  communications  by 
Robert  M.  Coen;  Robert  Eisner;  aiul  Rob- 
ert E.  Hall  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenaon,  American 
Economic  Review,  June  1069,  for  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

"  It  is  vridely  believed  that  low  unemploy- 
ment and  stable  prices  are  comp>etlng  objec- 
tives and  that  the  unemployment-inflation 
trade-off  is  such  that  high  inflation  must  be 
accepted  to  maintain  relatively  full  employ- 
ment or,  high  unemplojrment  must  be  ac- 
cepted to  maintain  stable  prices.  This  topic 
has  received  considerable  recent  discussion. 
See  for  example:  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  1971,  Ooveriunent  Printing  Office; 
Milton  Friedman,  "The  Role  of  Monetary 
Policy,"  American  Economic  Review,  March 
1968;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  The  Political  Econ- 
omy of  Prosperity,  Norton.  1969;  George  L. 
Perry,  "Changing  Labor  Markets  and  Infla- 
tion," Brookings  Papers  on  Economic  Activ- 
ity 3,  1970;  Robert  J.  Gordon.  "Inflation  In 
Recession  and  Recovery."  Brookings  Papers 
on  Economic  Activity  1,  1971. 

'A  reminder  of  this  poaslbility  was  given 
by  Professor  Stefan  Robock  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  May  18,  1970:  .  .  .  strategy  should 
shift  to  one  of  increasing  supply  rather  than 
reducing  demand.  Inflation  is  most  frequent- 
ly described  as  an  excess  of  demand  over  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services.  But  It  Is  equally 
valid  to  consider  inflation  as  a  shortage  of 
supply  In  relation  to  demand.  In  other  words. 
Inflationary  pressures  can  be  reduced  by  ex- 
panding supply  faster  than  demand. 

•  A  technical  description  of  the  CEFP  na- 
tional econometric  model  is  In  preparation. 

•Estimated  unemployment-Inflation  trade- 
off curves  for  the  U.S.  economy  have  been 
constructed  by  Robert  J.  Gordon.  "Inflation 
In  Recession  and  Recovery."  Brookings  Papers 
on  Economic  Activity  1,  1971.  The  unemploy- 
ment-inflation combination  of  6  percent.  3.3 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  compatible  with  these  trade-off 
curves.  The  combination  4.2  percent,  3  7  per- 
cent of  the  President's  program  supple- 
mented by  the  employment  tax  credit  falls 
below  Gordon's  trade-off  curves. 
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HONESTY     IN     GOVERNMENT— THE 
PEOPLES   RIGHT  TO   KNOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LODISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler,  the  White  House  Press  Secretary, 
may  not  get  a  raise  in  pay  or  commenda- 
tion for  his  recent  news  report,  but  there 
are  many  who  admire  him  for  his  truth 
and  honesty. 

At  the  President's  meeting  with  tiie  So- 
viet Ambasaador,  Mr.  Ziegler  introduced 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  later  introduced  Kissinger 
as  head  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

Many  are  inclined  to  agree  that  his 
announcements  are  correct  In  reality 
though  anomalous  in  protocol. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  30.  1971] 

HzKx's   SsorrABT   KiFBiNon   "Ob   WHATXvsm 

His  TrrLB  Is" 

In  a  series  of  slips.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Ziegler  elevated  national 
security  adviaer  Henry  A.  Kissinger  first  to 
Secretary  of  State  and  then  to  President. 


Briefing  reporters  yesterday  on  President 
Nixon's  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko.  Ziegler  declared  that 
the  participants  Included  "Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger." 

The  reporters,  reflecting  the  widespread  im- 
preeaion  here  that  Kissinger,  not  Secretai7 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  Is  Nixon's  chief 
foreign  policy  adviser,   broke  into  laughter. 

Embfurassed,  Ziegler  sought  to  put  his  re- 
marks off  the  record,  but  the  reporter's 
shouted  back:  "Oh.  no!" 

Ziegler  stepped  down  from  the  podium  and 
then  back  up,  commenting  with  a  smile  that 
be  did  not  know  who  It  was  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  appealing:  "Let's  start  again." 

On  the  second  go-around  Ziegler  described 
Kissinger  as  "head  of  the  National  Security 
Council,"  a  position  that  Is  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

When  the  reporters  again  broke  into  laugh- 
ter, Ziegler  amended:  "Or  whatever  his  title 
la." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  SKP'EKIS :  A 
LIFE  FULL  OF  NOBLE  MOMENTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  giant  passed  from  the  midst 
of  civilized  society  last  week.  His  passing 
should  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  halls  of 
Congrress. 

George  Seferis,  poet,  diplomat,  man  of 
nobility,  and  the  only  Greek  of  this 
century  to  win  a  Nobel  prize,  died  at  71. 
Along  with  the  physical  aliments  which 
burdened  his  last  days,  he  was  saddened 
by  the  fact  that  Greece  with  living  "In 
a  state  of  enforced  torpor,"  because  of 
the  military  dictatorship. 

Last  Thursday,  Seferis  was  buried.  A 
throng  estimated  at  20.000  followed  the 
casket  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery. 
Most  were  university  students  and  young 
men  and  women.  This  was  a  significant 
demonstration  in  view  of  the  martial  law 
which  continues  in  full  force  after  4Mt 
years. 

The  mourners  chanted.  "Athanatos. 
Athanatos." — "Immortal.  Immortal." 
They  did  so  honor  him,  I  am  Informed, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he  was  the  na- 
tional poet  and  his  achievements  as  a 
poet  will  live  for  ages.  Second,  he  had 
the  courage  to  publicly  issue  a  powerful 
statement  against  the  regime  in  March 
1969,  and  this,  too.  will  live. 

When  Seferis  made  his  statement,  the 
dictatorship.  In  the  style  of  the  Soviets, 
branded  him  as  insane. 

In  his  recent  book,  "Five  Men — Five 
Centuries,"  Panajiotls  Kanellopoulos, 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  a  man  of 
wide  literary  achievement  himself,  wrote, 
in  discussing  Sophocles : 

Life  Is  full  of  great  noble  moments  .  .  . 
And  we  also  have  experienced  such  momenta 
around  us.  And  ihose  which  neither  Sopho- 
cles nor  we  have  perceived,  those  that  have 
occurred  In  his  time  and  at  all  times  In  what 
for  us  are  Invisible  corners  of  life,  are  with- 
out number.  ...  In  our  time  terrible  things 
have  happened  on  the  earth,  and  are  still 
happening  in  one  way  or  another.  Those 
things  have  not  provoked  in  man  only  fear  or 
malice  or  cowardice.  They  have  also  Impelled 
the  nobility  of  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  human 
solidarity  and  self-sacrifice,  to  rise  to  a  height 
In  no  way  less  exalted  than  the  height  of  no- 
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bUlty  in  those  human  beings  that  Sophocles 
created.  Had  thoee  heights  been  "unap- 
proachable", the  htunan  race  would  have 
disappeared. 

Seferis  reached  heights  of  nobility. 
So  has  Mr.  Kanellopoulos,  who  waa  the 
foremost  figure  to  walk  in  that  final 
march  of  tribute.  The  British  Ambas- 
sador also  marched,  perhaps  out  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  perhaps  out  of  admi- 
ration, perhaps  out  of  recognition  of 
Seferla'8  outstanding  performance  as 
Greek  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  most  turbulent  years  of  the  Cy- 
prus controversy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  set  forth  below  the  New 
York  Times  obituary  of  George  Seferis, 
the  1969  Seferis  statement  on  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greek  dictatorship,  and  a  Seferis 
poem,  "The  Return  of  the  Exile,"  written 
In  March  1938,  when  Greece  was  last  un- 
der a  dictatorship: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1071] 
POKT   Won    1963    Nobjx   Pkizc 

Athxms,  Sept.  20. — George  Seferis,  Nobel 
Priae-wlnnlng  poet,  died  tonight  In  a  hospi- 
tal here.  He  was  71  years  old. 

According  to  the  hospital  director,  the 
Immediate  cause  of  death  was  pneumonia 
aggravated  by  a  second  stroke  following  sur- 
gery for  a  bleeding  duodenal  ulcer  seven 
weeks  ago. 

George  Seferiadls,  the  veteran  Greek  diplo- 
mat and  scholar  who  as  George  Seferis  the 
poet  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in 
1963,  waa  a  liberal  thinker  who  Inherited  a 
strong  democratic  tradition  from  his  family. 

For  the  last  four  years  under  the  Greek 
military  rule,  Mr.  Seferla  felt  oppressed  and 
refused  to  publish  poetry  under  what  he 
considered  cenaorahlp.  His  lajst  poem,  "The 
Cats  of  St.  Nicholas."  was  contributed  to  an 
anthology  of  antl-dlctorlal  prose  and  verse 
published  by  a  group  of  antl-reglme  InteUec- 
tuals. 

In  a  statement  Issued  In  March  1969,  Mr. 
Seferis  said  the  military  Junta  had  caused  a 
"state  of  enforced  torp)or  In  which  all  the 
intellectual  values  are  being  submerged  In  a 
swamp." 

"MY    OWN    VOYAGES" 

To  those  who  asked  him  the  message  of 
his  poeUy.  Mr.  Seferis  would  reply: 

"What  is  the  central  point  in  Homer's 
Odyssey?  Ulysses'  travels  in  the  world.  Well, 
my  poems  are  my  own  voyages  over  the 
world." 

And.  he  said,  "because  there  Is  nothing 
human  which  is  pure"  there  are  no  pure 
poets. 

An  example  of  Mr.  Seferis's  work,  taken 
from  "The  Collected  Poems  of  George  Seferis, 
1924-1955."  as  translated  by  Edmund  Keeley 
and  Philip  Sherrard  and  published  by  Prlnoe- 
ton  University  Press,  follows: 

Three  years 

We   loaited   Intently  for   the   herald  closely 

watching 
The  pines  the  shores  and  the  stars. 
One  with  the  plough's  blade  or  the  keel  of 

the  ahip. 
We  were  searching  to  rediscover  the  first  seed 
So  that  the  ancient  drama  could  begin  again. 
We  returned  to  our  homes  broken. 
Limbs  incapable,  mouths  cracked 
By  the  taste  of  rust  and  brine. 
When  we  woke  we  traveled  toxoards  the  north, 

itrangers 
Plunged  into  mists  by  the  spotless  icings  of 

swans  that  wounded  us. 
On  tvinter  nights  the  strong  ioind  from  the 

east  maddened  iu. 
In  the  summers  we  were  lost  in  the  agonp 

of  the  dot  that  couldn't  die. 
We  brought  back 
These   carved   reliefs   of   a   humble   art. 
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Educated  In  Athens  and  Paris,  where  he 
studied  law  "and  a  lot  of  literature,"  Mr. 
Seferis  wrote  his  first  verse  at  the  age  of  14 
In  1931,  after  publishing  translations  of 
French  poetry  In  Athens  and  composing  his 
own  verse,  he  won  his  place  among  Greece's 
leading  poets  when  the  critics  acclaimed  his 
collection   "Stofe"    ("The   Turning   Point.") 

A  consular  assignment  to  London  influ- 
enced the  evolution  of  hU  work  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship  and 
association  with  T.  S.  EUot,  whose  works 
he  translated  Into  Greek.  He  also  translated 
the  works  of  Ezra  Potuid. 

In  the  mld-thlrtles.  Mr.  Seferis  composed 
"Epiphany."  a  collection  of  poetry  from  which 
the  Greek  composer  Mlkis  Theodorakls  was 
20  years  later  to  cull  songs  that  became 
among  the  country's  most  popular. 

Among  American  poets,  Mr.  Seferis  reserved 
his  greatest  admiration  for  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh,  whose  "Letter  From  America"  Mr. 
Seferis  also  translated.  Mr.  MacLeish  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Seferis  his  "Hercules."  Mr.  Sefe- 
ris also  admired  the  work  of  Richard  LoweU 
and  Theodore  Roethke,  a  friend. 

Through  all  the  years  of  shifting  diplo- 
matic assignments  and  wartime  upheaval, 
Mr.  Seferis  continued  to  compose  his  own 
works  and  to  record  his  experiences. 

PUBLIC   RECOGNmON 

The  first  public  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  Greek  poetry  came 
In  1947.  when  he  was  awarded  the  Palamas 
Prize.  While  In  London  in  1960.  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  In  philosophy  at 
Cambridge. 

The  announcement  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  poetry  was  made  in  October.  1963.  and 
Mr.  Seferis  received  the  prize  personally  In 
Athens  that  December.  A  year  later,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Literature  at 
Oxford,  and  the  following  year  Princeton 
awarded  him  an  honorary  degree. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Seferis  became  a  foreign  hon- 
orary member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  December.  1966.  he 
published  a  new  collection  of  poetry  under 
the  cryptic  title  "Three  Secret  Poems,"  which 
was  soon  translated  into  lUUan  and  Spanish. 
His  poetry  has  been  translated  Into  most 
European  languages  and  into  Chinese. 

Mr.  Seferis  began  his  diplomatic  career  In 
1926  as  an  attach^  in  the  Greek  Foreign 
Ministry.  In  1931  he  was  posted  to  London 
as  a  consul,  and  In  1936  was  serving  In 
Albania. 

Two  years  later,  his  work  took  him  to 
Athens  as  press  chief  for  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry. An  early  foe  of  dictators.  Mr.  Seferis 
reacted  against  the  dictatorship  of  Oen. 
loannls  Metaxes  in  1930  by  printing  what 
then  seemed  to  be  subversive  poetry,  and  dis- 
tributing it  only   •    •    •. 

VThen  the  Nazis  invaded  Greece  In  1941, 
Mr.  Seferis  and  his  wife  Maria,  fled  with  the 
Greek  Government  to  exile  in  the  Middle 
East.  After  the  war.  he  was  assigned  to  An- 
kara, and  then  to  London. 

Becoming  a  minuter  in  1953,  Mr.  Seferis 
was  posted  to  Arab  countries  and  became 
Involved  In  the  Cyprus  problem.  This  special 
knowledge  weighed  on  his  appointment  as 
Greek  Ambassador  to  London  In  1967,  dur- 
ing the  most  crucial  phase  of  the  dispute. 
When  agreement  was  finally  reached  in  1959, 
It  fell  to  him  to  try  to  mend  cracks  In  tra- 
ditional Anglo-Greek  friendship:  he  did  well. 

AN    HONOajkKT  MTVOT 

After  leaving  the  Foreign  Service.  Mr. 
BeferU  wm  nuned  an  boncovry  ambMsador 
for  Ufe.  He  and  his  wife  Uved  In  a  beauUful 
Island-style  home  behind  the  all-marble  Bta- 
dlum  of  Athens. 

TX)  hU  frequent  visitors  he  would  say,  "I 
am  tired  of  traveling;  I  have  bad  too  much  of 
Jt."  But  when  the  Athena  regime  refused 
to  grant  him  a  dlplomaUc  passport  he  waa 
entitled  to  as  an  honorary   ambassador,  he 
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put  up  a  fight  and  won.  The  ban  on  his  exit 
lifted,  he  went  on  a  trip  last  year  to  western 
Europe.  The  ban  had  been  a  reprisal  for  his 
public  declaration  against  the  regime  in 
March,  1968,  when  be  aald: 

"We  all  know  that  in  dictatorial  regimes, 
the  beginning  may  seem  easy,  yet  tragedy 
awaits,  Inescapably,  at  the  end.  It  Is  this 
tragic  ending  that  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously torments  us,  as  in  the  ancient  chorusee 
of  Aeschylus." 

Mr.  Seferis,  son  of  a  French  trained  law- 
yer, was  Dom  in  Smyrna  (Klzmlr).  Turkey, 
on  a  date  that  exists  no  more:  Feb.  29.  1900. 
When  the  switch  from  the  Julian  to  the 
present  Gregorian  calendar  took  place  In  the 
1920's.  this  extra  day  on  the  century's  first 
leap  year,  was  eliminated.  The  poet,  who  was 
amused  by  this,  celebrated  his  birthday  an- 
niversary once  every  four  years. 

[  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Apr.  10,1969] 

This  Anomaly  Mttot  Stop 

( By  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 

Science  Monitor) 
Washington. — The  following  statement  by 
George  Seferis,  Greek  poet  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  In  1963,  has  been 
received  In  Washington  from  Athens.  The 
Greek  Government  recently  published  an  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Seferis  but  did  not  permit  pub- 
lication of  his  statement  In  Greece. 
The  text  follows : 

"It  Is  now  some  time  since  I  took  the  deci- 
sion to  stay  out  of  my  country's  politics  I 
have  tried  in  the  past  to  explain  my  decision 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am  Indifferent 
to  our  political  life. 

"Prom  that  time  untU  now  I  have  ab- 
stained from  touching  upon  such  matters. 
In  any  case,  from  what  I  had  published  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1967  and  from  my  subse- 
quent position  ( I  have  published  nothing  In 
Greece  from  the  time  lll>erty  was  silenced) 
I  believe  that  I  have  clearly  shown  my 
thoughts. 

"In  spite  of  this,  for  some  months  I  have 
felt  within  me  and  around  me  that  more 
and  more  it  Is  becoming  Imperative  for  me 
to  speak  out  on  our  present  situation.  With 
all  possible  brevity,  this  U  what  I  would  say: 
"It  Is  almost  two  years  since  a  regime  was 
Imposed  upon  us.  utterly  contrary  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  world — and  so  magnifi- 
cently our  people — fought  In  the  last  world 
war.  It  Is  a  state  of  enforced  torpor  In  which 
all  the  Intellectual  valuee  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  alive  with  toU  and  effort 
are  being  submerged  In  a  swamp.  In  stag- 
nant waters.  It  would  not  be  dllBcult  for  me 
to  understand  that  such  catastrophes  do  not 
count  very  much  for  some  people.  Unfor- 
tunately that  Is  not  the  only  danger. 

"We  have  all  learned,  we  all  know,  that 
In  dlcUtorlal  regimes  the  beginning  may 
seem  easy,  yet  tragedy  waits  at  the  end  Ines- 
capably. It  Is  this  tragic  ending  that  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously  torments  us  in  the 
ancient  choruses  of  Aeschylus.  As  long  as 
this  anomaloxis  situation  continue*,  so  long 
does  evil  progress. 

"I  am  a  person  with  absolutely  no  political 
bond  and  I  can  say  that  I  speak  vrtthout  fear 
or  passion.  1  see  In  front  of  me  the  abyss  to 
which  we  are  being  led  by  the  oppre«8lon 
which  has  engulfed  our  country.  This  anom- 
aly must  stop.  It  Is  a  national  demand. 

"Now  I  resume  my  silence.  I  pray  to  God 
that  never  again  may  I  find  myself  under 
such  compulsion  to  speak. 

"Qbobcs  Ssnais." 


THX  Rrro»N  OP  tbm  Sxili 
My  old  friend,  what  are  you  looking  for? 
After  years  abroad  you've  come  back 
With  Images  nourtihed 
Under  foreign  skies 
Far  from  your  own  country. 
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I'm  looking  for  my  old  garden; 
The  trees  come  to  my  waist 
And  the  hills  resemble  terracea 
Yet  >a  a  child 
I  used  to  play  on  the  grass 
Under  great  shadows 
And  I  would  run  for  hours 
Breathless  over  the  slopes. 

My  old  friend,  rest 

You'll  get  used  to  it  little  by  little; 

Together  we  will  climb 

The  paths  you  once  knew 

We  will  sit  together 

Under  the  plane-trees'  dome. 

They'll  come  back  to  you  little  by  little, 

Your  garden  and  your  slopes. 

I'm  looking  for  my  old  house, 

The  tall  windows 

Darkened  by  Ivy; 

I'm  looking  for  the  ancient  column 

Known  to  sailors. 

How  can  I  get  Into  this  coop? 

The  rool  comes  to  my  shoulders 

And  however  far  I  look 

I  see  men  on  their  knees 

As  though  saying  their  prayers. 

My  old  friend,  don't  you  hear  me? 
Youll  get  used  to  It  little  by  little. 
Your  house  Is  the  one  you  see 
And  soon  friends  and  relatives 
Will  come  knocking  at  the  door 
To  welcome  you  back  tenderly. 

Why  Is  your  voice  so  distant? 

Raise  your  head  a  little 

So  that  I  understand  you. 

As  you  speak  you  grow 

Gradually  smaller 

As  though  you're  sinking  Into  the  ground. 

My  old  friend,  stop  a  moment  and  think;    i 

Youni  get  used  to  It  little  by  little. 

Your  nostalgia  has  created 

A  non-existent  country,  with  laws 

Alien  to  earth  and  man. 

Now  I  can't  hear  a  sound. 

My  last  friend  has  sunk. 

Strange  how  from  time  to  time 

They  level  everything  down. 

Here  a  thousand  scythe- bearing  chariots 

past 
And  mow  everything  down. 


fo 


DR.  WALTER  DRZEWIENIECKI 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'^S 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  th|n 
200  friends  gathered  last  weekend  to 
honor  one  of  BuCfalo's  distinguished  clli- 
zens.  Dr.  Walter  Drzewienieckl,  Pol^ii 
community  leader. 

The  affair  was  in  recognition  of  Ilr. 
Drzewienieckl 's  outstanding  work  o«r 
the  years  as  an  American  citizen  of  Pol»h 
extraction,  who  has  been  grtven  credit 
for  initiating  an  ethnic  revolution  Tn 
western  New  York  State.  j 

Dr.  Drzewienieckl  was  selected  from 
our  community  for  recognition  by  nie 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
the  first  individual  with  a  Polish  na»ie 
to  b)e  so  honored. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includiiig 
a  newspaper  article  and  a  summary  tof 
Dr.  Drzewienieckl 's  background: 

(Prom  Buffalo   (NT.  Evening  News, 

Sept.  25,  1971) 
Polish  Scholar  Hailkd  fob  Ethnic 

COWmiBUTION 

Dr.    Walter    Drzewienieckl,    Pollah    coi 
munlty  leader,  was  serenaded  Friday  eveni  Lg 
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with  the  song  "Sto  Lat"  (May  He  Live  100 
Years)  by  about  200  friends  In  the  Adam 
MlckleWlcz  Library  and  Dramatic  Circle,  612 
PUlmoA  Ave. 

Dr.  Drzerwienleckl,  professor  of  history  and 
chairman  oif  the  Soviet  and  East  Central 
European  studies  program  at  Buffalo  State 
University  College,  received  the  126th  anni- 
versary award  of  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo  last  B4ay. 

Friday  evening's  program,  which  featured 
a  traditional  Polish  style  meal  of  golabkl 
(stuffed  cabba^)  and  pterogl  (stuffed  dough 
with  cheese),  was  for  the  many  friends  who 
"did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  at  the 
May  ceremony,"  according  to  John  M.  Pry- 
slak,  assistant  state  attorney  general  and 
president  of  the  Polish  Cultural  Foundation. 

Dr.  Drzewlenieckl'B  achievements  Include 
the  establishment  of  the  Polish  Cultural 
Foundation  in  1966  and  the  East  European 
Studies  Program  in  1966. 

Mr.  Fryslak,  In  a  short  after  dinner  speech, 
said  of  the  Polish  leader:  "In  the  days  when 
the  merit  of  the  existence  of  the  ethnic  Pole 
waa  challenged,  he  rose  In  the  role  of  de- 
fense. Where  others,  p>erhaps  better  equipped, 
perhaps  In  a  more  advantageous  position 
floundered,  he  acted." 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  history  will  credit  Dr. 
Drzewienieckl  with  Initiating  an  ethnic  re- 
volution In  Western  New  York." 

Other  accolades  to  I>r.  r>rze-wlenleckl  came 
from  Fillmore  District  Councilman  Gus 
Franczyk,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold 
bison  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Sedlta. 

Prof.  Joseph  EWavy,  assistant  professor  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Buffalo  State  College, 
added  that  the  125th  anniversary  award  was 
the  "first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State 
University  of  Buffalo  that  such  high  honors 
were  presented  to  a  man  with  a  Polish  name 
and — more  Importantly — for  his  unceasing 
work  on  behalf  of  the  ethnic  community." 

Dr.  Drzewienieckl.  an  "I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Polish  American"  button  on  his  lajjel,  out- 
lined his  past  and  future  endeavors,  saying: 
"This  movement  for  the  dignity  and  better- 
ment of  the  Polonla  (Poles  who  no  longer 
live  In  Poland)  for  a  well-deserved  place  In 
American  society  Is  rapidly  gaining  the  di- 
mensions of  a  revolution,  of  an  avalanche, 
which  must   Include  all  Polish   Americans." 

Wallace  Boguszewski,  president  of  the 
Polanle  Club,  presented  a  $500  check  to  the 
Polish  Central  Foundation  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  for  Polish  studies. 

CrrATioN  TO  Db.  Drzewieniecki 
Dr.  Walter  Drzewienieckl.  Professor  of 
History  and  chairman  of  the  Soviet  and  East 
Central  European  Studies  Program  at  the 
State  University  College  was  one  of  the  few 
outstanding  Individuals  who  received  the 
125th  Anniversary  Award  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo  "In  recogni- 
tion of  distinguished  services  which  have 
contributed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

Tlie  cltuclon  of  the  award,  signed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Ketter,  president  of  the  University. 
and  Mr.  William  Balrd,  chairman  of  the 
University  CouncU  reads  as  follows: 

"Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  300.000 
Western  New  Yorkers  of  Polish  descent  have 
been  mjrrlad.  Within  the  academic  commu- 
nity, you  have  won  recognition  for  the 
cultural  contribution  of  your  people  through 
the  establishment  of  the  East  E^iropean 
studies  program  at  State  University  College 
at  Buffalo.  To  Insure  community  Involvement 
In  this  and  other  programs,  you  spearheaded 
the  formation  of  numerous  Polish -American 
citizens  groups,  most  notably,  the  Polish  Cul- 
tural Foundation.  Your  lectures,  your  ex- 
hibits, your  encouragement  to  others  inter- 
ested In  the  field,  and  most  of  all,  your  per- 
sonal example  are  a  continuing  source  of 
inspiration  to  Polish -Americana  In  Western 
New  York  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  na- 
tion. In  recognition  of  your  ••rrlo*,  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  Is  honored 
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to  present  you  with  its  125th  Anniversary 
Award." 

As  these  glowing  words  Indicate,  an  emi- 
nent Polish  American  had  been  recognized 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  help  maintain  the 
cultural  Inheritance  of  Americans  with  East 
European  background. 

"It  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  that  such  high  honors 
were  presented  to  a  man  with  a  Polish  name 
and — more  Importantly — for  his  unceasing 
work  on  behalf  of  the  ethnic  community. 
This  fact  reflects  a  marked  change  In  the  old 
myth  of  America  being  an  all  dissolving  melt- 
ing pot. 

A  new  ethnicity  Is  developing  and  the 
changing  attitude  toward  the  component 
cultures  of  this  great  nation  puts  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  cultural  maintenance, 
thus  the  danger  of  extinction  no  longer 
looms  darkly  over  ethnic  America. 

It  Is  now  widely  recognized  that  unity  shall 
be  attained  by  the  people  of  our  country  not 
through  the  elimination  of  the  color  and 
substance  of  each  national  heritage  but 
rather  by  the  gradual  blending  of  the  highest 
cultural  achievements  each  of  these  nation- 
alities are  capable  of  reaching  within  the 
framework  of  our  national  life. 

The  resurgence  of  ethnic  awareness  in 
America  may  seem,  to  some,  as  a  force  of 
division,  the  sensitive  observer,  however,  will 
Interpret  this  movement  ba  the  final  and 
necessary  stag''  In  the  emancipation  process 
of  the  Immigrant  masses  and  their  descend- 
ants and  a  belated  attempt  on  their  part  to 
make  real  use  of  the  unique  opportunities, 
rights  and  privileges  available  to  all  the 
people  of  this  land. 

In  fact.  In  this  new  ethnicity  one  can  see 
the  manifestation  of  the  final  maturity  of 
fifty  million  Americans  who  were  free  all 
along  but  did  not  quite  know  how  to  live  with 
all  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

After  this  gentle  ethnic  "revolution"  will 
be  over  we  are  going  to  witness  a  new  Amer- 
ica with  more  purposeful  patriotism,  with 
greater  degree  of  brotherhood  among  Its 
people,  with  wider  cultural  horizons,  with 
an  equal  and  more  dignified  cltlzt'nry. 

Dr.  Drzewienieckl  Is  one  of  those  amply 
qualified  leaders  whose  participation  In  this 
great  endeavor  will  help  make  It  a  success. 
May  Ood  give  him  a  long  and  fruitful  life! 


THE   CASE  FOR  A  CEILING  ON 
IMPORTS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  a  very 
close  friend  and  constituent  of  mine  Is 
president  of  the  Nation-Wlde  Committee 
on  Import- Export  Policy.  He  has  been 
very  active  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
products  for  many  years  and  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mr.  Strackbein 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Friday,  September  24,  1971,  to- 
gether with  a  comment  in  the  Review  and 
Outlook  column  which  appeared  In  the 
same  edition  of  the  Journal : 

The  Case  for  a  Ceh-ing  on  Imports 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

The  nevd  for  a  new  trade  policy  has  been 
home  in  upon  us  in  recant  months  by  tb* 
suooeMlve  monthly  trade  deficit*  we  baT* 
suffered  since  last  spring. 
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The  hknh  reality  of  our  weak  competitive 
position  m  the  world,  Including  our  own 
market,  was  recognised  in  August  when  the 
Preaident  proclaimed  a  supplemental  duty 
of  10%  on  roughly  half  of  our  total  im- 
ports, and  cut  the  dollar  looee  from  gold 
lnt«m&tlon*Uy. 

In  our  trade,  neither  the  action  taken, 
nor  anything  so  far  contemplated  by  the 
administration  in  the  torm.  of  trade  legisla- 
tion, has  thus  far  reflected  recognition  of  a 
far  more  basic  affliction  that  plagues  our 
economy.  This  la  the  changed  competitiTe 
poeitlon  of  American  Industry  m  relation  to 
Imports,  and  the  far-reaching  Implications 
of  this  change.  To  understand  this  change 
will  require  a  review  of  our  economic  history 
of  the  past  oenttiry. 

TWO    ncPOBTAMT    OOIfDTnONS 

Mass  production  bad  its  origin  in  this 
country.  Its  economic  potential  depended 
on  two  Important  conditions:  (1)  fair  com- 
petition as  an  antidote  to  monopoly  and  as 
assurance  of  passing  reduced  costs  attribut- 
able to  technology  to  the  consumers,  and  (3) 
increaalng  mass  purchailng  power. 

Our  inventiveness  and  energy  assured 
technological  progress  if  Incentive  beckoned. 
The  efficacy  of  fair  competition  was  clearly 
perceived  and  resulted  In  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  (1800)  and  later  In  the  Clayton 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts  and  yet 
later  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  automobile  Indiistry,  especially  %a  rep- 
resented by  Henry  Ford,  provides  the  clasel- 
cal  example  In  the  development  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  uniquely  productlvs  system  that 
brought  us  to  world  industrial  leadership. 
Ford's  insight  led  him  to  tie  the  fortunes  of 
mass-productioD  to  the  mass-market  or  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  He  Introduced  the 
$6-a-day  wage  as  an  earnest  fee  of  his  faith. 

A  third  element  for  the  success  of  the  vl- 
8lon  was  Belectlon  of  products  that  were 
likely  to  enjoy  an  elastic  dnnand,  i.e.,  prod- 
ucts so  far  acceptable  to  potential  consum- 
ers that  these  would  buy  more  and  more  of 
them  as  the  price  came  down.  Essential 
goods  do  not  answer  to  this  description.  The 
demand  for  them  is  Inelastic.  Food  Is  an 
example.  The  number  of  stomachs  Is  limited 
by  the  population.  Nonessential  goods  that 
cater  to  himian  needs  and  desires  (especially 
to  ease,  comfort,  convenience,  beauty  and  so- 
cial prestige)  once  discovered  or  Invented, 
are  prime  candidates  for  mass  consumption 
if  the  price  is  sufficiently  reduced. 

After  the  unbelievable  success  of  t^e  auto- 
mobile, a  vast  array  of  other  products  fol- 
lowed suit.  Household  appliances  of  all  kinds, 
washers,  driers,  refrigerators,  the  telephone, 
radio,  television;  luxury  wearing  apparel, 
sport*  and  recreational  Items,  proliferated 
over  the  land  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The 
great  moving  power  in  this  phenomenal  proc- 
ess was  the  rich  mass  market  that  could  be 
reached  If  the  price  was  progressively  brought 
down.  We  needed  no  Imports  to  develop  our 
mass  market  for  goods  of  all  varieties.  Our 
enterprising  manufacturers  had  only  to  be- 
hold what  the  mass  market  had  meant  to 
one  product  after  another  and  then  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Indeed,  we  depended  on  new  products  and 
their  conquest  of  the  mass  market  to  absorb 
the  annual  crop  of  new  workers.  If  a  new 
product  Initially  coet  $5,000  few  customers 
would  be  found  and  little  new  employment 
would  be  generated.  If  the  price  was  cut 
In  half,  or  to  a  quarter,  many  more  units 
could  be  sold.  Sales  were  better  yet  If  the 
price  could  be  brought  down  to  t500,  and 
still  better  If  it  dropped  to  $100.  A  jackpot 
awaited  the  successful  industrial  genius. 

Bmploye  compensation,  as  recognized  by 
Henry  Ford,  provides  the  great  bulk  of  pur- 
chasing power  if  it  keeps  pace  with  rising 
productivity.  Thus  Instead  of  looking  upon 
wages  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible,  as  the  early  British  economists 
saw  It  (Rloardo,  Mill  and  others),  American 
economists  began  to  see  them  as  the  greatest 
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of  market  constituents.  Our  laws  began  to 
reflect  this  recognition — so  much  so.  In  fact, 
that,  with  the  addition  of  social  welfare  and 
other  burdens  (such  as  national  defense) 
Industrial  costs  of  production  became  highly 
inflexible  in  this  country  except  on  the  up- 
ward slope.  Almost  no  competitive  maneuver- 
ability remained.  Great  pressure  developed 
for  automation  and  worker  displacement. 

This  process.  Indeed,  was  relied  upon  to 
strike  additional  layers  of  lncc«ie  on  the 
way  to  the  mass  market.  Such  Is  the  nature 
of  a  truly  elastic  demand  that  consumption 
will  grow  distinctly  faster  than  Job  displace- 
ment If  prices  are  brought  down  within 
reach  of  the  Income  levels  of  p>otentlal  cus- 
tomers. 

mhjjonb  or  jobs  gknera'ted 

Without  being  explicitly  conscious  of  It  our 
enterprising  product  developers  and  mer- 
chandisers generated  mlUloii^  upon  mlUlons 
of  Jobs  In  this  country  by  finding  likely 
products  and  awakening  the  latent  demand 
for  them,  reducing  costs  by  mass  production 
and  then  reaping  the  monetary  reward. 

Thus  did  our  unique  system  come  to  lead 
the  world.  After  World  War  U  the  other 
leading  Industrial  nations,  having  seen  the 
magic  cf  our  technology  and  business  meth- 
odB,  embraced  the  system  and  adopted  it 
with  generous  help  from  us. 

Before  long  we  were  faced  with  an  un- 
palatable fact :  The  other  ootm tries  embraced 
our  mass  production  but  were  reluctant  to 
put  Into  effect  Ford's  vision,  namely  rising 
wages  as  an  absorbent  of  the  volume  ot  goods 
produced.  While  foreign  wages  did  rise,  they 
did  not  close  the  gap  between  them  and  us. 
Thus  with  lower  wages  and  soaring  produc- 
tivity, foreign  producers  came  to  enjoy  a 
widening  gap  between  their  unit  costs  and 
ours.  Because  their  home  purchasing  power 
was  Inadequate  they  looked  at>road  for  a 
market.  We  offered  the  most  attractive  of 
all. 

The  response  of  our  industries  was  natural. 
They  began  heavy  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment— up  to  some  $76  bUUon  by  now.  Thus 
they  enjoy  the  low  foreign  wage  levels  and 
rapidly  rising  productivity.  Beyond  that, 
many  industries  licensed  use  of  their  patents 
by  foreign  producers. 

As  a  result  any  prospective  new  Industry 
In  this  country  has  In  the  past  few  years 
come  to  stand  before  a  wholly  different  pros- 
pect from  the  past.  No  longer  does  a  mass 
market  beckon — not  because  the  potential  is 
not  there  but  because  the  new  Industry  can 
no  longer  call  It  Its  own.  Outsiders  can  beat 
It  In  tuny  race  to  the  mass  consumer  market. 

What  then  of  the  exp>anslon  and  the  new 
Jobs  tbat  previously  could  be  anticipated 
with  confidence?  How  readily  wUl  our  capital 
venture  into  so  uncerteJn  a  future? 

The  accustomed  climate  of  1910-1956  is 
gone.  It  will  not  return  of  Its  own  account. 

INFLEXIBtJ:    BTTKOENS 

Trussed  in  the  Inflexible  burdens  Imposed 
by  legislation  and  other  factors  in  this  coun- 
try, thus  making  labor-displacement  as  a 
means  of  becoming  or  remaining  competitive 
the  only  alternative,  willing  capital  sees  the 
foreign  scene  as  a  beckoning  alternative.  The 
mass  market  (consumers)  characteristically 
smiles  on  merchandisers  who  offer  the  more 
attractive  bargains.  These  are  less  and  less  of 
the  native  variety  and  more  and  more  the 
foreign.  Our  mass  market  Is  diverted  to  serve 
as  an  outlet,  not  for  Innovaters  and  entre- 
preneurs at  home,  but  the  foreign  based. 

Our  economy  Is  being  outflanked,  upset 
and  consumed  by  the  very  forces  to  which  It 
gave  birth  and  by  Ironic  generosity  handed 
over  to  other  countries.  We  are  driven  to  ever 
greater  dependence  on  service  activities 
rather  than  production  even  though  we  atill 
have  the  most  productive  machine  In  the 
world. 

Is  there  an  altenuitlve?  If  we  oan  restore 
the  former  climate  we  can  hope  to  reopen 
the  doors  to  expanding  employment.  The 
restoration  can  be  assured  If  we  set  a  ceiling 
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on  the  share  of  our  market  imports  may 
supply  and  thus  prevent  their  beading  us  off 
at  the  p«ss  tbat  leads  to  the  mass  market. 
This  share  mlgbt  differ  from  product  to 
product  and  provide  reasooable  flsxlbUity. 

In  such  a  restored  climate  our  Industry 
ootUd  resume  the  course  of  cost  and  price 
reductions  with  both  new  and  old  products 
that  enjoy  an  elastic  demand,  and  thus  re- 
store to  our  system  its  employment-gener- 
ating motivation. 

Failure  to  understand  the  dilemma  posed 
by  the  silent  revetval  of  the  International 
competitive  tide  which  In  time  will  leave  our 
economy  beached,  will  bedevil  and  even  em- 
bitter our  international  relations,  while  an 
understanding  of  it  wUl  open  the  way  to 
fruitful  adjustment. 

Ottb  Ovn-TRX-Hnx  Economt 

In  adjoining  columns  O.  B.  Strackbein 
paints  a  drecuy  picture  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
a  view  that  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  re- 
cent events.  Business  has  been  guttering 
along  well  below  capacity,  unemployment 
has  been  dlscouraglngly  high,  and  the  U.S. 
has  been  having  growing  troubles  with  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Strackbein,  an  ardent  spokesman  for 
the  new  protectionism,  feels  that  this  coun- 
try has  simply  encouraged  and  permitted 
too  much  of  that  foreign  competition.  In 
the  process,  he  says,  American  industry  has 
lost  a  major  asset:  domination  of  a  huge 
domestic  market. 

It's  certainly  true  that  the  domestic  mass 
market  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  American  industry.  (In  passing,  it 
should  be  noted  that  free  trade  within  the 
United  States  has  made  possible  both  the 
mass  market  and  the  industrial  growth.) 

We  would  concede,  too,  that  other  nations 
have  made  vast  strides  tn  technology,  fre- 
quently with  U.S.  help.  As  President  Nixon 
has  been  stressing  lately,  moreover,  other 
countries  seek  unfair  advantage  over  America 
by  clinging  to  artificial  exchange  rates  that 
favor  their  exports  and  discourage  Imports 
from  the  U.S. 

When  all  that  has  been  said,  though,  we 
stUl  think  Mr.  Strackbeln's  solution  smacks 
of  defeatism.  What  he  is  saying,  essentially. 
Is  that  the  U.S.  should  rope  off  much  of  Its 
domestic  market  solely  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers since,  In  his  view,  American  com- 
pames  will  never  again  be  able  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  foreign  firms.  Implicit 
In  this  plan,  of  course.  Is  a  renunciation  of 
all  foreign  markets  In  favor  of  foreign  com- 
panies. 

This  sounds  quite  a  lot  Uke  the  stagna- 
tion arguments  of  the  1930s:  there's  not 
much  hope  for  much  more  expansion,  so 
we  had  better  content  ourselves  with  dividing 
what  we  have. 

The  argtunent  was  wrong  In  the  1930s, 
and  It's  wrong  now.  Many  of  the  U.S.  com- 
panies that  have  been  going  abroad  have 
gone  not  so  much  in  search  of  cheap  labor 
as  In  pursuit  of  what  they  see  as  a  greatly 
expanding  international  market.  Oradually, 
often  painfully,  the  economic  nationalism 
that  has  served  the  world  so  badly  for  sev- 
eral centuries  has  been  giving  way  to  a  new 
internationalism. 

Common  Market  countries  discovered  that, 
once  they  lowered  the  trade  barriers  among 
themselves,  they  had  a  huge  domestic  mass 
market  of  their  own.  After  they  made  tbe 
discovery  and  began  to  profit  from  it.  they 
unfortunately  became  rather  protective  about 
It,  taking  a  tack  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  Mr.  Strackbein  now  urges  for  tbe  UjS. 

The  U.8.,  for  Its  own  Mlflsb  interest  if 
nothing  else,  needs  to  encourage  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  world  to  continue  to  find  and  bensflt 
from  tbe  virtues  of  freedom.  To  do  so  It  will 
have  to  show  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  tbat  tbe 
10%  Import  Burcbarge  la  only  temporvy,  that 
this  ootintry  does  not  Intend  to  reverse  the 
progress  toward  freer  trade  tbat  has  been 
made  over  the  past  four  decades. 
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Liooklng  toward  tbe  Increased  conxpetitioii 
that  would  ensue,  the  U.S.  doe*  indeed  h^ve 
some  problems  extending  beyond  unrealUtlo 
exchange  rates,  problems  that  need  cor^- 
tlon.  CareleM  financial  policies  have 
ted  Inflation  to  boost  prices  of  exports 
make  Imports  more  attractive.  Oover 
policies  overly  friendly  to  unions  have 
It  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  for  Amer 
producers  to  keep  labor  costs  under  cont 

A  significant  part  of  the  problem. 
Is  that  great  American  Industrial  asset: 
domestic  mass  market.  Many  American 
ducers  came  to  take  that  market  almost  (Tor 
granted.  Aa  a  result,  they  relaxed — In  ^- 
search  and  development.  In  salesmanship^  In 
simple  management  techniques.  And  foreign 
companies  began  to  clobber  them. 

Around  the  world  there  Is  an  enorm#us 
mass  market  opening  up,  one  that  can  ^Id 
and  abet  many  thousands  of  producers,  b4th 
Ln  this  country  and  abroad.  If  leas-develofed 
countries  get  easier  access  to  the  world  n^r- 
ket  for  their  raw  materials  and  other  prod- 
ucts, they  will  also  become  bigger  customers 
In  the  market. 

Olven  reasonable  federal  financial  and 
bor  policy,  we're  convinced  that  many  Am|r- 
Ican  companies  can  com.pete  quite  success- 
fully In  a  swiftly  expanding  world  market. 
Unlike  the  protectionists,  in  other  worCs, 
we  still  aren't  persuaded  that  the  American 
economy  is  Irretrievably  over  the  bill. 
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COMMENDATION  TO  ARCHBISH<^P 
ECKARDT  AND  PHUATHEA  CGf^- 
LEGE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish] to 
bring  attention  to  a  milestone  In  Cs 
dlsm-Unlted  States  relationship  and  ifey 
particular  honor  to  a  distinguished  irfin 
of  the  cloth.  Archbishop  Benjamin  !C. 
Eckardt.  He  has  helped  foster  this  flbe 
and  lasting  friendship  between  two  lia- 
tlons  whose  borders  remain  clear  of  ir- 
mament,  forts  and  guard  stations.  An  Ex- 
ample for  all  the  world  to  note  and  enii- 
late. 

On  June  19, 1971,  Phllathea  College,  lo- 
cated in  London.  Ontario,  Canada,  cae- 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  as  a  collage 
and  at  the  commencement  exercise  h#ld 
m  the  Church  of  Christ.  Elizabeth  Striet 
and  Dimdas  in  London,  it  was  announopd 
that  Philathea  College  was  granted  ffill 
accreditation  as  a  4-year  college  by  tiie 
American  Association  of  Specialized  Col- 
leges. Philathea  College  has  Joined  siih 
noted  schools  of  higher  learning  as  EXrake 
College,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Pla..  Huss^n 
College.  Bangor.  Maine,  Benjanin 
Franklin  University.  Washington,  D.p.. 
Cleary  College.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Aerp- 
Space  Institute.  Chicago,  111.,  BelknAp 
College.  Center  Harbor.  N.H..  Bliss  Col- 
lege. Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Indiaia 
Northern  University,  Gas  City,  Ind.,  \o 
name  but  a  few. 

Following  the  graduation  ceremonies, 
three  bishops  were  consecrated  by  9t. 
Eckardt.  Elevated  to  the  bishopry  w#re 
Rev.  Russel  G  Fry.  Jr  .  Schwenkevile, 
Pa.,  who  becomes  bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  William  Carson  Thompson,  of  :|a- 
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dlanapolls,  who  becomes  archbishop  of 
Indiana.  Rev.  Gordon  A.  Da  Costa,  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  Northern  University,  was 
named  Indiana's  auxiliary  bishop. 

Archblah(9  Benjamin  Eckardt.  of  the 
Free  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  Is  president  of 
Philathea  College  and  as  its  founder,  Is 
to  be  congratulateU  on  his  accomplish- 
ments and  tireless  work  In  bringing  to- 
gether the  several  church  organizations, 
schools,  and  colleges  representing  so 
many  thousands  of  parishioners,  stu- 
dents, and  missionary  workers  through- 
out the  world. 

Archbishop  Eckardt  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  work  in  law  enforcement, 
padre  with  the  rank  of  inspector  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Police  and  as  a  member 
of  Interpol,  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
education  and  for  his  worldwide  service 
to  mankind  through  the  church  and 
many  civic  organizations.  We  wish  to 
thank  Archbishop  Eckardt  for  helping  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions closer  together  through  under- 
standing, education,  fellowship,  and 
church. 

We  recognize  Philathea  College  as  a 
fully  accredited  4-year  college  and  pay 
particular  note  and  credit  to  its  out- 
standing graduate  school.  We  wish  this 
institution  of  higher  learning  continued 
success  in  bringing  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  peace  through  understanding. 
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THE  NEW  ROYALTY  AT  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUTBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
national aristocracy  of  the  world  bank- 
ing conununity  were  received  at  court 
last  evening  here  in  Washington. 

Reportedy,  the  World  Bank  president 
and  his  vrife,  Mrs.  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara,  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund's  managing  director  rented 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  to  wine  and  dine  the  visit- 
ing financial  nobility. 

The  rental  tab  alone  Is  reported  to 
have  rim  $18,622,  and  the  $ll-a-bottle 
Imported  champagne  ran  like  water  for 
the  estimated  2,000  guests  from  118  na- 
tional banking  houses. 

Who  picks  up  the  tab  is  a  predeter- 
mined conclusion,  that  Is,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. The  gala  affair  is  comparable  to 
the  missionary  blessing  the  cannibals 
before  being  put  in  the  pot  to  be  eaten. 
The  purpose  of  the  IMF's  international 
banking  convention  i6  to  force  the  U.S. 
Govenmient  into  further  destruction  of 
the  purchasing  price  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

I  include  the  newscllpplng  of  this  social 
event: 

Something  Othxs  Than  thx  "Pcdkbtsian" 
(By  Margaret  Crtmmlns) 

The  administration's  economic  mutations 
haven't  exactly  been  warming  the  cockles  of 
the  hearts  of  world  financiers,  but  a  party 
last  night  at  tbe  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  probably  helped. 

World  Bank  President  and  Mrs.  Robert  8. 


McNamara  and  International  Monetary  Pund 
Managing  Director  and  Mrs.  Pierre-Paul  Sch- 
waltoer  bought  out  the  Opera  House  and 
treated  economic  leaders  from  118  nations 
meeting  here  to  a  champagne  reception  and 
performance  by  tbe  Aooerlcan  Ballet  Theatre, 
a  departure  from  the  usual  dinner  at  a  hotel. 

The  tab  for  the  seats  alone  would  run  to 
about  $18,023.  And  then  there  were  tbe  bot- 
tles and  bottles  of  champagne  and  sherry. 
"They're  being  uncorked  like  water."  said  one 
of  the  wblte-gloved  waiters.  "It's  all  Im- 
ported; I  think  It  has  to  be  for  a  crowd  like 
this."  (The  champagne  was  Moet  &  Chandon 
Brut  Imperial  which  sells  for  about  111  a 
bottle  In  supper  clubs.) 

McNamara,  who  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
looked  down  the  massive,  red-carpeted  Grand 
Poyer  and  said,  "It's  great.  Just  great." 

The  idea  to  entertain  world  financiers  at 
the  memorial  to  President  Kennedy  was  Mrs. 
McNamara's,  he  said.  "She  started  working 
on  it  months  ago." 

As  McNamara  and  others  explained,  Wash- 
ington has  never  been  known  for  Its  ambi- 
ence in  entertaining  delegates  to  IMP  and 
World  Bank  conferences.  "We've  had  some 
very  pedestrian  dinners  In  the  past."  said 
McNamara.  "Small  rooms  In  hotels;  the  size 
of  this  place  Is  great." 

His  approximately  2,000  gueste,  sipping  the 
Moet  and  nibbling  at  shrimp,  steak  tartar  and 
avocado  canapes,  agreed  that  Washington 
looked  much  better  this  time  around.  (The 
IMP  and  World  Bank  meet  here  every  other 

y«u".) 

"This  Is  much  more  dignified  and  more  ele- 
gant, suitable  for  an  International  crowd  like 
this."  said  a  Britisher,  now  with  the  World 
Bank,  who  did  not  want  to  be  Identified. 

"This  Is  quite  a  different  atmosphere  from 
whait  we  have  been  accustomed  to  In  Wash- 
ington." said  N.  V.  Lough,  deputy  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  New  Zealand.  "In  the  past 
there  has  always  been  so  much  noise  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings  and  no  culture." 

Karl  A.  Schiller.  West  Germany's  minister 
for  economic  affairs  and  finances  and  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  pronounced  the  cen- 
ter "magnificent,  I  do  not  understand  all  of 
the  criticism."  Standing  close  beside  Schil- 
ler was  his  bride  of  four  months.  In  a  gold 
dress  cut  low  at  the  neckline  and  slashed  high 
from  the  bottom.  She  was  feeding  him  ap- 
petizers because  he  did  not  have  time  for 
dinner. 

"This  was  a  very  good  idea  to  let  all  of 
us  see  this  center."  said  S.  R.  Sen.  executive 
director  for  the  World  Bank  In  India.  "This 
Is  one  of  the  best  parties  given  In  Washing- 
ton." 

He  said  the  American  embassy  In  New 
Delhi,  also  by  architect  Edward  Durrell  Stone, 
looks  "very  much"  like  the  Kennedy  Center 
from  the  outside.  But  never  have  I  seen  any- 
thing this  large." 

Mrs.  J.  Dewey  Daane.  whose  husband  Is 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  district  In 
Washington,  admitted  she  has  been  "em- 
barrassed at  the  lack  of  glamour  In  Washing- 
ton" when  International  monetary  figures 
met  here. 

"I  used  to  feel  rather  sorry  for  the  for- 
eigners coming  to  Washington.  In  Europe 
they  really  roll  out  the  red  carpet.  Last 
year,  for  example,  we  were  guests  for  a  per- 
formance of  the  Royal  Danish  Ballet  In 
Copenhagen.  In  Washington,  we'd  go  to  a 
hotel,  where  they  rather  sling  food  at  you. 

"I'm  really  proud  we  could  show  some 
culture  this  time."  eald  Mrs.  Daane.  "The 
whole  conference  seems  to  have  been  bet- 
ter. Someone  has  put  some  extra  effort  Into 
It." 

That  extra  effort  for  monetary  leaders  last 
night  also  meant  that  the  "No  Parking" 
spaces  In  front  of  the  Center  were  filled  with 
limousines.  Rolls-Royces  and  Mercedes- 
Benzes,  with  nary  an  orange  traffic  tlckeit. 
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MASS  FOR  LIFE   THROUGH 
HEALTH 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning  has  stirred 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  people — not 
only  people  who  have  personally  con- 
fronted this  devastating  illness,  but  oth- 
ers, as  well,  who  have  been  moved  by  the 
needless  ravages  it  produces. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  there 
have  been  some  very  active  and  dedicat- 
ed individuals  and  groups  who  have  been 
combatting  what  is,  in  fact,  a  prevent- 
able disease.  One  of  the  most  moving  ex- 
pressions of  individual  and  group  con- 
cern about  eradicating  this  sickness 
which  I  have  come  in  contswjt  with  Is  the 
"Mass  for  Life  Through  Health,"  a  wor- 
ship service  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Rochester's  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  and  the  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester's Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Community  Health. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  a  brief 
description  of  the  "Mass  for  Life 
Through  Health,"  published  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester's  Summer,  1971 
"Rochester  Review."  I  would  offer  one 
question  for  contemplation  by  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  might  read  this — 
why,  when  so  many  people  are  seeking 
to  fight  a  dread  disease  which  Is  clearly 
preventable,  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  executive,  and  the  Congress — 
so  reluctant  to  help  by  providing  ade- 
quate funds? 

The  article  from  the  Rochester  Review, 
entitled  "Mass  for  Life  Through  Health," 
follows : 

Mass  tor  Lifx  Through  Health 

Each  year  some  400,000  of  the  nation's 
children  are  affected  by  a  preventable  ail- 
ment: poisoning  by  lead-based  paint.  To- 
day's paints  no  longer  are  leaded,  but  the 
peeling  chips  In  old  ghetto  dwellings  remain 
a  hazard  for  Inner  city  youngsters.  Not  all 
"lead  chip"  victims  die:  not  all  suffer  perma- 
nent injury  to  body  or  brain.  But  a  sizeable 
number  exp>erlence  some  lingering  disability 
from  eating  paint  from  the  fiaking  walls  and 
window  sills  of  ghetto  buildings. 

To  parishioners  of  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  In  Rochester's  Third  Ward  and  to 
faculty,  students,  and  staff  members  of  UR's 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Com- 
munity Health,  lead  poisoning  poses  a  con- 
stant threat  to  area  children.  Prom  this  mu- 
tual concern  came  the  Idea  for  a  jointly  spon- 
sored worship  service  related  to  health  and. 
specifically,  to  lead  poisoning.  The  result — 
a  unique  Mass  of  Life  Through  Health — drew 
more  than  1.100  participants  to  two  services 
on  a  chilly  Sunday  morning  late  this  spring; 
among  the  visitors,  children  from  suburban 
Temple  B'rlth  Kodesh  and  ex-prisoners  from 
the  county  penitentiary  who  are  engaged  In 
a  neighborhood  health  program  with  Medical 
School  personnel. 

For  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Mass,  the  eight 
grades  In  the  Immaculate  Conception  School 
discussed  lead  problems  In  classes  conducted 
by  the  UR  team.  *nd  many  youngsters  en- 
tered their  drawings,  paintings,  posters,  and 
skits  In  a  school  art  contest  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile.  UR  medical  students  and  neigh- 
borhood volunteers  blanketed  the  ar«a  with 
I>amphletB  on  lead  (wlsonlng  and  offered  to 
twt  paint  from  resldenta'  boooM. 
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Appropriately,  the  unusual  Mass  blended 
the  traditional  and  the  topical.  There  was 
gospel  music  and  soul  music  ...  a  sermon  by 
Assistant  Professor  Naomi  Chamberlain  of 
the  Medical  School  .  .  .  the  world  premiere 
of  "Paint  Chips."  a  song  written  aa  a  medi- 
tation hymn  by  Charles  Blackwell,  produc- 
tion manager  for  the  Broadway  muslc&l 
"Promises,  Promises."  There  were  new  words 
for  much  of  the  liturgy: 

For  those  who  own  the  houses  with  leaded 
paint — that  Is  In  a  condition  to  malm  and 
kill  children — Open  their  minds  and  hearts 
today.  Oh  Lord  let  us  pray 

And  new  lyrics  for  the  familiar  "Jesus 
Loves  Me" : 

In  our  homes  and  In  our  beds 

Keep  us  safe  from  poisoned  lead 

To  Jesus  each  of  us  belong 

So  help  Him  keep  us  well  and  strong 

During  the  service,  envelopes  were  passed 
out  so  that  parishioners  could  send  paint 
chips  to  the  Medical  School,  which  has  de- 
veloped a  simple  test  for  lead  content.  In 
the  offertory  procession,  children  carried 
some  of  the  art  contest  entries  to  the  altar; 
after  the  first  service  the  prize-winning  works 
were  displayed  at  a  coffee  hour  on  lead  poi- 
soning. 

Although  the  project  has  won  widespread 
attention  (the  Mass  was  broadcast  over  the 
CBS  "World  of  Religion"  program  and  is  be- 
ing featured  In  leading  religious  and  lay  pub- 
lications) ,  Its  more  significant  outcome,  for 
organizers  and  participants  alike.  Is  a  very 
personal  one;  a  greater  awareness  of  a  shared 
problem  and  a  sense  of  community  In  trying 
to  solve  It.  as.  In  the  closing  words  of  the 
service,  "we  are  sent  out  now  to  find  more 
life  through  health,  for  ourselves,  our  broth- 
ers, our  children." 

Prom  the  sermon  delivered  by  Naomi 
Chamberlain,  UR  assistant  professor  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  c(»nmunlty  health,  at 
the  Mass  for  Life  Through  Health: 

The  practice  of  painting  the  Inside  of 
dwellings  with  such  (lead)  paint  almost  be- 
longs to  the  past.  The  problem  and  tragedy 
of  400,000  children,  little  children  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  six,  becoming  poisoned 
from  leaded  paint  eaten  or  chewed  ...  is  a 
problem  and  tragedy  of  the  present. 

Today  Is  not  to  be  used  to  accuse  or  attack 
that  which  has  happened  in  the  past,  for  we 
are  "forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind and  reaching  forth  Into  those  things 
which  are  before."  laalah  43:18-19,  this 
morning's  word.  Is  "Behold  I  will  do  a  new 
thing;  now  It  shall  spring  forth;  shall  ye 
not  know  It?"  .  .  . 

Some  good  things  have  l>een  done  In  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  and  tragedy  of  lead 
poisoning  of  children,  little  children.  Today 
we  recognize  the  good  that  has  been  done  and 
we  offer  an  act  of  appreciation  for  those 
things,  but  today  we  must  leave  them  and 
"do  a  new  thing"  .  .  . 

We  can.  each  in  our  own  way.  move  from 
the  past  Into  a  present  and  future  where 
active  concern  becomes  concerned  action. 


EGAN  WRITES  NIXON— SCORES 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1971,  I  Introduced  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  aimed  at  revital- 
izing the  American  fishing  industry.  At 
that  time,  I  also  introduced  several  bills 
designed  to  protect  American  fishing 
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groimds  and  marine  resources  from  for- 
eign fishing  activities. 

One  oill  which  I  introduced  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  "straight  baseline" 
method  for  determining  the  inner  bound- 
ary of  the  territorial  sea.  This  method 
allows  the  mclusion  of  bays  and  other 
indentations  in  the  coastline  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  territorial  sea.  This 
can  add  as  much  as  30  percent  to  the  area 
subject  to  control  and  protection  by 
United  States  and  Alaska  authorities. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  President 
which  \vas  also  published  in  one  of 
Alaska's  most  distingu'shed  newspapers, 
the  Petersburg  Press.  Gov.  William  Egan 
expressed  his  strong  support  for  the 
straight  baseline  concept.  At  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  bring  his  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress : 

EOAN  Writes  Nixon — Scores  Statb 
Department 
The  PKEsnjENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEwr:  The  Department  of 
State  recently  completed  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  carelessly  executed  project  which 
threatens  serious  harm  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  We  feel 
that  corrective  action  must  be  taken  prompt- 
ly In  order  to  prevent  the  Department's  labor 
from  r«6Ultlng  In  a  major  international  in- 
cident. 

In  concert  with  the  Ooast  and  O*odetic 
Survey  of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Oommeroe,  the  State  Department  h«s  under- 
taken the  publication  of  documents  or  charts 
purporting  to  deUmlt  provisionally  the  terri- 
torial sea.  oontlguous  zone  and  internal 
waters  on  the  maritime  botmdartes  of  the 
Umtad  States.  These  charts  have  now  been 
published,  "mough  fortunately  not  yet  wide- 
ly dtsperaed,  they  are  available  for  purchase 
by  the  public  and  by  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments. 

These  charts  do  not  use  the  straight  base- 
line concept  m  measuring  the  Alaska  coast- 
line, a  method  which  U  increasingly  the 
standard  method  used  in  international  law.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  such  a  technique  would 
be  peacefully  accepted  by  our  neighbors.  Jt 
is  the  norn^l  method  used  by  countries  en- 
dowed with  a  highly  Irregular  ooastUne  few 
determining  that  part  of  their  boundary.  The 
nations  envloyi^g  the  straight  base-line 
concept  are:  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Pin- 
land,  Spain,  West  Germany.  Saudi  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Ecuador,  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Iceland, 
Cuba,  Venezuela,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Korea.  Albania.  Bul- 
garia, Denmark,  Italy,  Romania,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Oreat  Britain. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  to  use  this  stand- 
ard, a  generous  sUoe  of  the  An»erlcan  con- 
tinental boundajy.  encompassing  thoiisajids 
of  square  miles  of  precious  sovereignty  has 
been  all  but  surrendered  by  the  stroke  of  a 
draftsman's  pen.  I  urge  you  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  vise  of  the  straight  bas«-llne  con- 
cept m  determining  the  boundaries  of  tba 
United  Statw. 

IncldentaUy,  but  critically,  the  use  of 
the  straight  baaellne  method  would  anor- 
moualy  Blmpltfy,  to  the  adTantasa  of  aU. 
certain  technical,  contentious  aiid  litigious 
Issues  in  determining  the  historic  wat«ra  otf 
the  United  States  In  Alaska  and  Main*. 
Eariler  consideration  of  thto  method  would 
have  prevented  the  graye  error  which  has 
caused  me  to  write  to  you  dlr«cUy  out  of 
oonoem  foe  a  situation  wiilch  oould  g«t  o«t 
of  hand. 

Without  consulting  the  historic  record. 
Including  the  Judgment  of  the  Alaska  Bound- 
ary Tribunal  of  1910-11,  without  examin- 
ing  a  continuous  pattern   of   assertion   of 
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sovereignty  by  public  authorities  going  U^ck 
to  the  Treaty  of  Acquisition,  and  wltliaut 
consulting  tbe  State  of  AlaBka,  tbe 
raphers  have  allowed  the  high  seas.  Inc&id- 
Ing  the  contiguous  zone,  to  Inveule  eiery 
historic  bay  and  channel  of  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  (the  Alaska  Panhandle)  liore 
than  six  miles  wide,  as  well  as  the  Bristol  i 
fisheries  and  other  waters  on  the  perlpher 
the  Alaskan  land  mass  and  related  Islandl 

Mr.  President,  If  this  Is  allowed  to  st 
It  wUl  effectively  destroy  the  fisheries  r^ 
latlon  program  conducted  by  the  Stat^ 
Alasta.  It  will  encourage  the  Intrusion 
foreign  fishermen  Into  the  internal  watei^  of 
the  United  States,  and  open  the  door  to  lien- 
etratlon  by  foreign  warships.  i 

I  cannot  stand  by  and  let  this  happe^.  A 
few  years  ago.  protecting  the  sovereign  Ji 
diction  of  the  State  and  the  United  St 
the  Alaska  State  Department  of  Pish 
Game  was  forced  to  seize  a  Japanese  t4 
In  Sbellkof  Strait.  This  action  was 
only  after  I  pleaded  with  the  State  Depfrt- 
ment  to  take  appropriate  action.  Federal 
authorities  Ignored  my  plea  that  they  4rge 
the  Japanese  ambassador  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  take  steps  Interceding  with  Japaaese 
fishing  companies  who  had  announced)!  In 
Tokyo  that  a  Japanese  fishing  fleet  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Alaska's  Shellkof  Strait  ^  a 
herring  fishing  expedition  designed  to  estfib- 
llsh.  In  their  words,  "historic  fishing  rlghis. 
Because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  recognize  the  serlc 
ness  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  I 
left  with  no  other  choice  than  to  order 
apprehension  of  the  Japanese  when 
came  in  and  pverslsted  In  violating  the  fist 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  Ais 
As  well  as  protecting  the  sovereignty  of  Sj 
of  Alaska  waters,  my  action  headed  off  po^ 
tlal  violence.  The  Federal  Administration 
embarrassed  by  the  national  press  cove^ 
surrounding  the  Incident,  and  now  we 
faced  with  a  larger  problem. 

This  situation  Is  potentially  more  serl| 
than  the  Shellkof  Strait  situation 
threatens  our  good  relations  with  our 
nadlan  neighbors.  If  Canadian  halibut 
attempt  to  fish  Chatham  Strait  or  any  o\ 
waters  which  are  internal  to  the  Stata  of 
Alaska,  the  State  has  no  alternative  >)ut 
to  act.  ^ 

This  la  not  a  theoretical  Issue;  we  un«  er- 
stand  that  already  a  Canadian  vessel  las 
experimented  In  testing  these  maps  by  fl  Jh- 
Ing  In  the  Strait  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Gu  ird 
forbore  from  action  after  consulting  tt  ese 
maps.  I 

We  cannot  so  forbear.  Not  only  do  I  tern  It 
Is  my  constitutional  obligation  to  act,  put 
In  addition.  If  firm  governmental  action  Is 
not  forthcoming,  I  would  be  fearful  of  ilo- 
lence  as  traditional  fishing  grounds  of  ^he 
United  States  and  Alaska  are  Invaded.     , 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  you  co^ld 
Investigate  the  situation  Inunedlately^  I 
am  fearful  that  subordinates  In  the  a>v- 
emment.  without  your  knowledge,  hive 
taken  steps  which  could  gravely  Injure  ^e 
national  Interest. 

Pending  completion  of  your  Investlgat 
the  mape  should  Immediately  be  wlthdra 
from  sale  and  the  Coast  Guard  and  ot 
agencies  should  be  Instructed  to  dlsreg 
them  and  not  use  them  to  change  any  est 
llshed  policy  or  practice.  j 

One  last  feature  of  this  arbitrary  action.)  by 
the  government  I  would  call  to  your  atK  n- 
tlon.  Under  the  National  Environmental  F  3l- 
Icy  Act.  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govei  n- 
ment  are  required  to  Include  In  every  reca  n- 
mendatlon  on  proposals  for  major  f ed<  ral 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  hiunan  environment  a  detailed  statem<  nt 
on  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  action  on  '  he 
human  environment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  '  he 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  these  mi  ,pe 
Is  such  a  major  federal  action  slgnlflcan  Uy 
affecting  the  human  environment.  Yet    ir- 
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bltrarlly  and  capriciously  and  without  the 
public  hearing  which  would  have  been  an 
Invaluable  aid  to  the  State  Department,  the 
two  agenclea  have  proceeded  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  take  action  which  could 
do  Irreparable  harm  to  the  national  resources 
of  Alaska.  This  alone  la  sufficient  reason  to 
rescind  the  action,  at  least  until  adequate 
public  hearings  are  held  and  the  Act  com- 
piled with. 

I  urge  you  to  act  promptly  to  correct  this 
deplorable  and  dangerous  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.UAM  A.  Egan, 

Oovemor. 


October  1,  1971 


PENTAGON  MAJOPULATES  HISTORY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  in  Its  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President  Elsenhower, 
the  Defense  Department  has  misrep- 
resented his  farewell  address  to  the  Na- 
tion of  January  17,  1961.  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Corridor  of  the  Pentagon,  certain 
portions  of  the  late  President's  final  ad- 
dress are  quoted  in  an  edited  form  which 
I  believe  distorts  the  essential  thrust  of 
the  speech. 

President  Elsenhower  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  advances  In  technology  com- 
bined with  the  growing  needs  of  the  coun- 
try had  created  an  opportunity  for  the 
Kfilltary  Establishment  and  the  arma- 
ments Industry  to  exert  undue  and  im- 
proper influence  in  the  formation  of  na- 
tional policy.  As  a  former  general  In  the 
U.S.  Army,  no  one  knew  the  potential 
uses  and  abuses  of  military  power  better 
than  he. 

President  Elsenhower  balanced  his  be- 
lief in  a  strong  defense  with  a  firm  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  civUlan  control 
of  the  military.  He  recognized  the  crucial 
distinctions  between  a  strong  military 
and  strong  military-industrial  complex. 
and  those  between  the  necessity  for  se- 
curity and  the  unnecessary  luxury  of  ex- 
panding needless  weapons  systems. 

National  security,  said  Elsenhower,  de- 
pended on  "security  with  solvency  .  .  . 
not  in  overindulging  sentimental  attach- 
ments to  outmoded  military  machines 
and  concepts,  or  in  heeding  noisy  trum- 
peting about  dazzling  military  schemes 
or  untrustworthy  programs." 

President  Eisenhower  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  disarmament.  "The 
quest  for  peace,"  he  said,  "is  the  states- 
man's most  exacting  duty." 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation, 
which  he  spent  many  hours  personally 
drafting  and  revising,  Ike  said : 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Infiuence,  whether  sought  or  unsought  by  the 
mlllt&ry-lndustrlal  complex.  The  potential 
for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  exist. 

History  has  made  a  prophet  of  the  late 
President.  But  the  Pentagon  would  ma- 
nipulate history  by  the  stroke  of  the 
censor's  pen.  They  would  ignore  the  gen- 
eral's ominous  warning,  and  tailor  his 


statements  to  the  specifications  of  the 
Pentagon  brass.  The  Pentagon's  me- 
morial to  General  Eisenhower,  with  its 
substantial  editing  of  Ike's  remarks,  is 
more  of  an  exercise  in  self-Justiflcation 
than  an  honest  testimonial  to  the  late 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  the  entire,  imcensored  Eisen- 
hower speech  for  comparison  with  the 
abbreviated  edition  which  appears  in  the 
Eisenhower  Corridor  Just  down  the  hall 
from  Secretary  Laird's  oflQce  at  the 
Pentagon : 

[Delivered  from  the  President's  OfBce  at 

8:30  pjn.] 

Pahxwxix  Radio  and  Tilcvision  AoDutaa  to 

TKX   AMZEICAN   PSOPLX,   jAtTDAET    17,    1901 

My  fellow  Americans:  Three  days  from 
now.  after  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  I  shall  lay  down  the  reeponslbllltles 
of  office  as.  In  traditional  and  solemn  cere- 
mony, the  authority  of  the  Presidency  Is 
vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  mes- 
sage of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to 
share  a  few  final  thoughts  with  you,  my 
countrynjen. 

Like  every  other  cltlaen.  I  wish  the  new 
President,  and  all  who  wUl  lat>or  with  him. 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  wlU 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on  Issues 
of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution  of  which 
will  better  shape  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

My  ovm  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 
began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis  when, 
long  ago.  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed 
me  to  West  Point,  have  since  ranged  to  the 
Intimate  during  the  war  and  Immediate  post- 
war period,  and,  flnaUy,  to  the  mutually  In- 
terdependent during  these  past  eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital  is- 
sues, cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national 
good  rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so 
have  assured  that  the  bvislness  of  the  Nation 
should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  relation- 
ship with  the  Congress  ends  in  a  feeling,  on 
my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  so  much  together. 

n. 
We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  g^at  nations.  Three  of  these 
Involved  our  own  country.  Despite  these  holo- 
causts America  Is  today  the  strongest,  the 
most  Influential  and  most  productive  nation 
In  the  world.  Understandably  proud  of  this 
pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that  America's 
leadership  and  prestige  depend,  not  merely 
upon  our  unmatched  material  progress, 
riches  and  military  strength,  but  on  how  we 
use  our  power  In  the  Interests  of  world  peace 
and  human  betterment, 
in. 

Throughout  America's  adventure  in  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace:  to  foster  progress  In  human 
achievement,  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity 
and  Integrity  among  people  and  among  na- 
tions. To  strive  for  less  would  be  unworthy  of 
a  free  and  rellgioxos  people.  Any  faUure  trace- 
able to  arrogance,  or  our  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion or  readiness  to  sacrifice  would  in- 
flict ui>on  us  grievous  hurt  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  Is  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulfing the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face  a 
hostile  Ideology — global  in  scape,  atheistic  In 
character,  ruthless  In  purpose,  and  insidious 
In  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  It  poees 
promises  to  be  of  Indeflnlte  duration.  To 
meet  it  successfully,  there  Is  called  for,  not 
so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory  sac- 
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rlflces  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which  en- 
able us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely,  and 
without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  prolonged 
and  complex  struggle — with  liberty  the  stake. 
Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  despite  every 
provocation,  on  our  charted  course  toward 
permanent  peace  and  human  betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meeting 
them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  great  or 
small,  there  Is  a  recurring  temptation  to  feel 
that  some  spectacular  and  costly  action  could 
become  the  miraculous  solution  to  all  current 
difficulties.  A  huge  Increase  In  newer  elements 
of  our  defense;  development  of  unrealistic 
programs  to  cure  every  Ul  In  agriculture;  a 
dramatic  expansion  in  basic  and  applied  re- 
search— these  and  many  other  possibilities, 
each  possibly  promising  in  Itself,  may  be  sug- 
gested as  the  only  way  to  the  road  we  wish 
to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  t>e  weighed  In  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need  to 
maintain  balance  in  and  among  national  pro- 
grams— balance  between  the  private  and  the 
public  economy,  balance  between  cost  and 
hoped  for  advantage — balance  l)etween  the 
clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably  desir- 
able; balance  between  our  essential  require- 
ments as  a  nation  and  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  nation  upon  the  Individual;  balance  be- 
tween actions  of  the  moment  and  the  na- 
tional welfare  of  the  future.  Good  Judgment 
seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack  of  it  even- 
tually finds  Imbalance  and  frustration. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as  proof 
that  our  people  and  their  government  have, 
in  the  main,  understood  these  truths  and 
have  responded  to  them  well.  In  the  face  of 
stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new  in  kind 
or  degree,  constantly  arise.  I  mention  two 
only. 

rv. 

A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
p>otentlal  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears  little 
relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my  pred- 
ecessors In  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the  fight- 
ing men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  Industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
Improvisation  of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments Industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added  to 
this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and  wom- 
en are  directly  engaged  In  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. We  annually  spend  on  mUitary  se- 
curity more  than  the  net  Income  of  all  Unit- 
ed states  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  Immense  mUltary 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— Is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  faU  to  comprehend 
its  grave  implications.  Our  toll,  resources  and 
livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  Is  the  very 
structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarrant- 
ed influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for  grant- 
ed. Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
Industrial  and  military  machinery  of  defense 
with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that 
security  and  liberty  may  prosper  together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial-military 
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poeture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  It  also  becomes  more  formulated, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  Increasing 
share  is  conducted  for,  by.  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of,  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  univer- 
sity, historically  the  fountalnhecul  of  free 
Ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  In- 
volved, a  government  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute  for  Intellectual  curiosity. 
For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project  allo- 
cations, and  the  power  of  money  is  ever  pres- 
ent— and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery In  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also 
be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  Itself  become  the 
captive  of  a  scientific-technological  elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  lo 
balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old,  within  the  principles  of 
otu'  democratic  system^-ever  frimtng  toward 
the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society. 

V. 

Another  factor  in  maintaining  balance  In- 
volves the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  Into 
society's  future,  we — you  and  I,  and  our  gov- 
ernment— must  avoid  the  Impulse  to  live 
only  for  today,  plimderlng,  for  our  own  ease 
and  convenience,  the  preclotis  resources  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the  material 
assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risking 
the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spiritual 
heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive  for 
all  generations  to  come,  not  to  become  the 
Insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI. 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to 
be  written  America  knows  that  this  world 
of  ours,  every  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be.  Instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as  do 
we,  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  baUlefleld. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  con- 
fidence, IB  a  continuing  imperative.  Together 
we  must  learn  how  to  compose  differences, 
not  with  anns,  but  with  intellect  and  decent 
purpose.  Because  this  need  Is  so  sharp  and 
apparent  I  confess  that  I  lay  down  my  ofll- 
clal  responsibilities  In  this  field  with  a  def- 
inite sense  of  disappointment.  As  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the  lingering 
sadness  of  war — as  one  who  knows  that  an- 
other war  could  utterly  destroy  this  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully 
biUlt  over  thousands  of  years — I  wish  I  could 
say  tonight  that  a  lasting  peace  is  in  sight. 

Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  has  been  made.  But,  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  do  what  little  I  can 
to  help  the  world  advance  along  that  road. 

vn. 

So — In  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President — I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  in  wsir  and  peace.  I  trust  that  in  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy;  as 
for  the  rest  of  It,  I  know  you  will  find  ways 
to  Improve  performance  in  the  future. 
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You  and  I — my  fellow  citizens — need  to  be 
strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  will  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Justice. 
May  we  be  ever  unswerving  in  devotion  to 
principle,  confident  but  humble  with  power, 
diligent  In  pursuit  of  the  Nation's  great 
goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration : 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  falthf,  all 
races,  all  nations,  may  have  their  great 
human  needs  satisfied;  that  those  now  denied 
opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  It  to  the 
full;  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may 
experience  its  splrltal  blessings;  that  those 
Who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responslbUitles;  that  all  those  who 
are  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  others  will 
learn  charity;  that  the  scourges  of  poverty, 
disease  and  Ignorance  will  be  made  to  dis- 
appear from  the  earth,  and  that.  In  the 
goodness  of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live 
together  in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  bind- 
ing force  of  mutual  respect  and  love. 


[Abbreviated  version] 

FaXZWZIX   AODBXas  TO   THX   AlUXICAlf   PXOPLX 

So — In  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
yovir  President — I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunlttes  you  have  given  me  for  pubUc 
service  In  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  In  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy;  as  for 
the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
Improve  performance  In  the  future. 

You  and  I — by  fellow  citizens — need  to 
be  strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  will  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  in  devotion 
to  principle,  confident  but  hiunble  with 
power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  Nation's 
great  goals. 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once  more 
give  expression  to  America's  prayerful  and 
continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  aU  races, 
aU  nations,  may  have  their  great  human 
needs  satisfied; 

that  Uiose  now  denied  opportunity  shall 
come  to  enjoy  It  to  the  full; 

that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may  ex- 
perience Its  ^>lritual  blessings; 

that  those  who  have  freedom  will  under- 
stand, also,  its  heavy  responsibilities; 

That  all  who  are  Insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  others  will  learn  charity: 

that  the  scourges  of  poverty,  disease  and 
Ignorance  wUl  be  nuule  to  disappear  from  the 
earth,  and 

that.  In  the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples 
wUl  come  to  live  together  In  a  peace  guaran- 
teed by  the  binding  force  of  mutual  respect 
and  love. 


CLIFTON  C.   CARTER — GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Samud  Johnson  once  said : 

We  cannot  tell  the  precise  moment  when 
friendship  Is  formed. 

These  words  are  so  true,  because 
friendship  Is  a  positive  and  unalterstde 
choice  of  a  person  whom  we  have  stncled 
out  for  qualities  that  we  most  admire. 
Clifton  C.  Carter  was  Just  such  a  man  to 
me.  Although  he  never  held  a  public  of- 
fice per  se,  he  was  a  public  servant;  a 
devoted  husband  and  father;  a  true 
American  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  His 
untimely  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  coun- 
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try  which  he  dearly  loved  and  fought  i  )r. 
I  share  the  grief  of  his  family  and  iso 
that  some  small  part  of  the  contrlbutl(ms 
which  he  has  made  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind  will  be  a  part  of  the  recoroBd 
annals  of  the  Congress,  I  would  llkelto 
Insert  at  this  time  the  articles  which  sb- 
peared  In  both  the  Washington  Star  ahd 
the  Wsishington  Post  following  his  deam : 
[Prom  the  Wftshlngton  Post.  8«pt.  23.  19^1) 
Clitton  C.  Ca«thi  Dns  at  68:  AdtiskeIto 
PxxsiDXNT  Johnson 
(By  Michael  Hodge) 

Clifton  C.  Carter,  former  President  Lyn< 
B.  Johnaon'B  "political  troubleshooter"  ' 
former  executive  director  of  the  Democi  , 
National  Committee,  died  Tuesday  at  Aral 
ton  HoBpltal.  He  lived  at  3811  N.  Nelson 
Arlington. 

Mr.  Carter  was  bom  in  SmlthvlUe.  T  x., 
53  years  ago,  and  had  been  a  key  assist  nt 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  since  he  voluxiteered  to 
help  out  In  Mr.  Johnson's  first  congressional 
campaign  in  1937. 

He  Initially  enrolled  in  Schrelner  In«tlt\|t«, 
at  KerrvlUe,  Tex.,  but  transferred  to  the  Uld- 
verslty  of  Texas. 

His  education  was  interrupted  by  Wojld 
War  II  when  he  was  called  to  active  duty  with 
the  3ath  Texas  National  Guard  Division, Jin 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
coloneL  I 

During  the  war  he  earned  the  Legion  i  of 
Merit,  Bronze  Star  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

In  1948.  he  "leaded  up  Mr.  Johnson's  rAce 
for  the  SenaU.  In  1B49  he  was  appointed  0.3. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Te^as 
and  served  there  until  1964. 

In   1967  he  joined  Mr.  Johnson's  staff  I  to 
direct  his  home  office  In  Texas.  Four  ye   — 
later,  he  came  to  Washlng^ton  to  assist 
then  Vice  President. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Carter  moved  back  to  Te^ 
to  return  to  private  business  but  staj 
there  only  a  few  months  before  he  returr 
to  Washington  and  became  Mr.  Johnso. 
chief  liaison  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  i 

A  year  later,  he  became  executive  dlrecior 
of  the  Committee.  He  left  the  Committee  Jin 
1966  to  head  his  own  public  relations  fl^ 
here.  ) 

He  returned  to  politics  briefly  In  1968|;o 
help  Mr.  Johnson  with  his  decision  to  r^ 
for  another  term.  i 

Mr.  Carter  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  »e 
former  Mary  Jane  Oarrett  of  the  home:  thse 
daughters,  Mrs.  Michael  Livingston  of  Austpi, 
Tex..  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Shuffle  of  Annandale  a%d 
Laurie  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Bill,  a  studetot 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Lynd«i, 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Texas:  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Gordon  Hughes  of  Smlthvlfe 
and  Mrs.  Joe  Marshall  of  Lake  Jackson  T^., 
and  a  brother  John  P.  Carter  of  McLean,  Vk 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  32.  1971 1 

Cluton  C.  Cartter  Dies;  Poricer 

Johnson  Ahje 

Clifton  C.  Carter.  53,  a  former  executive 
director  of  the  Democratic  National  Coi|k- 
mlttee  and  a  political  lieutenant  In  most  t>f 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  election  campaigns,  dl|d 
yesterday  in  Arlington  Hospital  after  a  br^f 
lllnees.  He  lived  at  3811  N.  Nelson  St.,  Arling- 
ton. 

Mr.  Carter  began  working  for  Johns4n 
elections  as  a  volunteer  during  the  fomsr 
President's  first  campaign  for  the  House  |n 
Texas  In  1937.  i 

Since  resigning  as  national  committee 
ecutlve  director  In  1966,  Mr.  Carter  bad  be^n 
In  the  Investment  business  here,  both 
counselor  for  teveral  firms  and  for  Indlv^- 
uals. 
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Mr.  Carter  was  born  In  BmlthvUle,  Tex., 
a  railroad  town  D«ar  Austm.  He  attended 
Bdirelner  Institute  In  KerrvUle,  Tex.,  and 
was  president  of  the  student  body  and  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  before  transferring 
to  the  University  of  Texas.  There  he  played 
tackle  on  teams  coached  by  Prancls  X.  Bible. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  Carter  became 
a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Army.  He  served 
overseas  80  months  with  the  Texas  National 
Guard's  38th  Infantry  Division.  His  decora- 
tlona  include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre. 

After  the  war,  he  operated  a  soft-drink 
bottling  business  In  Bryan.  T*x.,  where  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Lions  Club,  Jayoees 
and  Chamber  of  Oommerce.  He  also  once  was 
president  of  the  Texas  Bottlers  Association. 
Mr.  Carter  served  on  the  Bryan  city  commis- 
sion and  by  1947,  he  was  named  an  outstand- 
ing young  man  In  Texas. 

He  was  campaign  manager  in  1948  for  Rep. 
Olln  E.  Teague,  D-Tex.,  in  the  special  election 
in  which  Teague  was  elected  to  his  first  House 
term.  That  victory  was  regarded  by  Texas 
polltlcUns  as  proof  of  Mr.  Carter's  abUlty 
to  reconcUe  the  IrreconcUable  In  a  five-man 
race.  Teague  finlahed  second,  barely  forcing 
a  runoff,  but  by  midnight  of  election  day. 
Mr.  Carter  had  lined  up  the  three  eliminated 
candidates  to  support  Teague.  Two  days  Uter 
the  frontruimer  withdrew. 

Mr.  Carter  handled  the  Teague  (6th)  dis- 
trict for  Johnson  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  1948.  In  1949  he  was  appointed  US. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas. 

After  Johnson  was  reelected  in  1954,  Mr. 
Carter  became  chairman  of  Johnson's  state- 
wide political  oragnlzatlon. 

In  the  1960  presidential  election  Mr.  Car- 
ter played  a  major  role  in  carrying  Texas 
for  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket. 

Mr.  Carter  Joined  then-Vice  President 
Johnson's  staff  here  In  1961.  A  month  after 
President  Kennedy's  afisasslnatlon.  he  was 
designated  as  the  White  House  liaison  man 
with   the   Democratic   National   Committee. 

In  1963  Mr.  Carter  moved  with  his  family 
back  to  Texas  to  work  In  private  business, 
but  at  Johnson's  request  he  returned  here 
several  months  later. 

He  became  executive  director  of  the  na- 
tional committee  In  1968.  In  early  1966  the 
White  House  took  a  firmer  grip  on  party  fi- 
nances by  seeing  that  Mr.  Carter  became 
committee  treasurer.  He  had  been  acting 
treasurer  since  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Magulre. 

Mr.  Carter,  as  executive  director,  ran  the 
natlontJ  committee  while  National  Chair- 
man John  M.  Bailey.  Installed  during  the 
Kennedy  regime,  was  largely  a  figurehead 
chairman. 

Mr.  Carter's  1966  resignation  came  as  the 
Democrats  were  gearing  for  the  fall  elec- 
tions. A  surprise  to  most  committee  person- 
nel and  to  Capitol  Hill  party  strategists,  the 
move  was  regarded  by  some  Democrats  as 
a  matter  of  Mr.  Carter's  frustration  at  some 
of  the  tasks  he  had  been  assigned.  He  had  to 
see  that  the  heavy  Democratic  majority  was 
maintained  in  Congress,  and  to  cut  com- 
mittee expenses  and  staff,  and  to  endure  crit- 
icism on  an  "ad  book"  the  committee  pub- 
lished to  pay  off  the  heavy  1964  campaign 
debt.  Democratic  sources  said  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter had  done  yeoman  work  under  financial 
and  other  handicaps. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Jane 
Garrett;  three  daughters,  Mrs  Michael  J. 
Livingston  of  Austin,  a  bridesmaid  in  the 
wedding  of  Lucl  Johnson  Nugent,  Mrs.  Dan- 
iel B.  Shuffle  of  Annandale.  and  Laurie;  two 
sons.  William  G.,  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Lyndon,  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  three  grandchildren. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
OTiers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


NATHANIANA  AT  "DRIVE  TIME' 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
ery weekday  afternoon  from  2  to  6  p.m., 
one  of  my  constituents  carries  on  with 
droll  conversation,  plays  records  and 
generallxmakes  life  easier  for  the  thou- 
sands ofinotorlsts  parked  bumper-to- 
bumper  on  the  Southeast  Expressway. 
Between  those  hours.  Norm  Nathtui 
broadcasts  from  his  "plush  but  not 
overly  ostentatious  studio  above  scenic 
Morrissey  Boulevard." 

Norm  does  not  work  alone.  His  as- 
sistant on  WHDH,  Marilyn  Garelnik, 
helps  him  conduct  the  Teen  Canteen  and 
gets  some  of  the  shyer  participants  over 
the  rough  spots.  She  is  particularly  con- 
siderate with  Frieda  because  none  of  the 
boys  will  dance  with  her. 

But  no  tribute  to  Norm  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  his  wife  Norma, 
a  State  House  reporter  for  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune.  Together,  they  form  a 
team  composed  of  alliteration,  warmth, 
and  great  good  humor. 

Norm  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on 
jazz  and  when  he  was  hosting  "Sounds 
In  the  Night,"  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
insomnia.  But  in  Boston,  the  greater 
common  good  was  served  by  shifting 
Norm  to  a  daytime  hour.  The  Boston 
Globe  had  a  feature  on  Norm  this  week. 
To  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  this  Bos- 
ton institution,  I  am  placing  the  article 
by  Bruce  McCabe  in  the  Record  : 

NATHANIANA   AT   "DRIVE  TIME" 

(By  Bruce  McCabe) 
At  about  2:06  p.m.  yesterday  on  WHDH, 
the  last  lingering  echoes  of  Barbra  Streis- 
and's lush,  rather  heavUy  orchestrated  ver- 
sion of  "Beautiful"  were  fading  when  a 
voice,  slightly  nasal  and  slightly  irreverent, 
said: 

"That  takes  care  of  the  overture." 
The  voice  belongs  to  Norm  Nathan,  an 
owlish,  subtly  iconoclastic  46-year-old  disc 
Jockey  who,  perhaps  as  much  as  anyone  In 
Boston  broadcasting,  is  responsible  for  what- 
ever knowledge  Bostonlans  have  about  some 
of  the  better  things  in  popular  music.  "I^ 
many  homeward-bound  commuters,  it  Is  a 
voice  as  familiar  as  the  sound  of  an  engine 
idling. 
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Sometimes  It  seems  as  if  Norm  Nathan  has 
been  doing  his  ibow  forever,  from  some 
studio  sacreted  away  on  one  of  the  most 
cosmic  middle-of-the-road  music  stations  In 
the  universe.  But  this  is  not  true.  He  has 
been  on  afternoons,  during  what  he  refers 
to  as  "drive  time,"  only  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Authentic  experts  on  Nathanlana  stress 
that  It  was  during  a  13-year  stretch,  from 
October  1968  to  June  1968.  on  "Sounds  in 
the  Night,"  which  was  aired  nightly  between 
the  approximate  hours  of  11:30  p.m.  and 
6:30  a.m.,  than  Nathan  emerged  as  some- 
what of  an  Institution  on  Boston  radio. 

"That  was  my  first  decent  Job,"  he  says. 
"I  started  out  playing  half  an  hour  of  Man- 
tovanl  and  half  an  hour  of  Andrei  Kosta- 
lanetz,  but  then  I  started  slipping  In  a  little 
Duke  Eailngton  and  Charlie  Barnett  and 
pretty  soon  I  dropped  the  other  stuff." 

His  aversion  to  lush,  overripe  Instrumenta- 
tion a  la  Mantovanl  is  something  that  per- 
sists to  this  day.  He  responds  to  the  selection 
of  one  of  these  records  by  his  music  depart- 
ment by  playing  It  as  background  music  to 
graphic  narrations  extolling  the  "beautiful 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  gravel  pits"  or  the 
"charming  sanitary  landfill  operation  at  the 
Peabody  dump." 

( One  of  the  less  happy  aspects  of  Nathan's 
switch  to  days  Is  the  section  of  his  mate- 
rial by  someone  other  than  himself,  some- 
one with  taste  more  commercial  (ized). 
When  he  was  doing  "Sounds  In  the  Night,"  he 
scheduled  his  own  music  and  "it  was  like  be- 
ing In  business  for  yourself,"  he  says. 

Nathan  may  have  done  more  than  any- 
one to  promote  Jazz  in  Boston  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time.  Besides  scheduling  It 
for  his  show,  he  talked  Intelligently  about 
It  with  guests  who  dropped  by  the  studio 
when  they  were  In  town,  Louis  Armstrong, 
Errol  Garner,  Buddy  Rich,  Sarah  Vaughn 
and  Stan  Kenton  among  them. 

Nathan  came  to  WHDH  after  winning  a 
couple  of  summer  replacement  auditions. 
He  got  the  "Sounds  In  the  Night"  assignment 
after  the  Andrea  Dorla  sank  and  the  station 
decided  that  It  wanted  an  on-the-alr  an- 
nouncer In  case  of  similar  disasters.  Nathan 
replaced  a  device  that  played  recorded  music 
on  the  program  and  he  considers  it  one  of 
his  triumphs  that  "I  am  one  of  the  few  hu- 
mans to  replace  automation." 

Some  of  his  purist  listeners,  acctistomed 
to  him  as  a  voice  In  the  night,  were  offended 
by  his  decision  to  take  the  day  Job.  But  Na- 
than has  no  regrets. 

"Jazz  was  losing  its  popularity  among  col- 
lege-age kids.  They  were  switching  to  folk 
and  rock.  And  when  you  start  loelng  the  kids, 
you  lose  a  lot  of  your  audience.  It's  the  kid 
that  stay  up  all  night.  Married  people  go  to 
bed  after  the  11  o'clock  news." 

At  Its  start,  Nathan's  afternoon  show  was 
more-or-less  straltjacketed  In  the  Wayne 
Newton-Robert  Goulet-Al  Martlno-Jerry  Vale 
syndrome,  but,  under  the  Insistent  prodding 
of  music  director  Bob  Clayton,  It  is  becom- 
ing more  adventurously  middle-of-the-road. 
Led  Zeppelin  wUl  probably  not  make  it  for 
a  while,  but  Joan  Baez  and  the  Beatles  have 
Infiltrated  successfully. 

In  a  sense,  popular  music  Is  moving  In  a 
rather  circular  direction  today,  making  such 
distinctions  as  "middle-of-the-road"  rather 
suspect. 

"White  singers  from  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  are  singing  'black'  in  imitation  of 
English  singers  who  Imitate  blacks.  Every- 
body sounds  like  a  Mississippi  Delta  black 
except  the  guy  who  comes  from  there.  The 
blacks  are  teed  off  and  I  don't  blame  tbetn. 
There  Is  a  young  guy  In  town  now.  BUI 
Withers,  who  Is  billed  as  'the  black  James 
Taylor."  And  Taylor  Is  a  white  guy  who  sings 
'black.'  Where  does  It  end?" 

Nathan  has  also  developed  a  cast  to  assist 
him  with  his  show,  one  member  of  which  Is 
a  melodramatic  sportscaster  named  Ron  Lu- 
lls who  sounds  stisplclously  like  Don  Olllls 
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and  whose  expertise  lies  In  the  story  that 
ends,  ".  .  .  and  that  man  was  .  .  ." 

Another  is  the  never-heard  but  "always 
lovely  Marilyn  Garelnik,"  whose  tips  about 
news  from  the  world  of  entertainment  (car- 
wash  openings,  rodeos  on  Ice  and  nose-flute 
ooncerts)  sound'  sti-angely  like  the  Items 
from  the  city's  poorest- written  nightclub 
oolumn. 

And  finally  there  is  "Your  beloved  story 
teller,  Arnold,"  a  rather  mauldln  morallzer 
who  specializes  In  such  tales  as  the  criminal 
"fence"  who  distributed  his  Ul-gotten 
watches  and  Jewelry  to  neighborhood  kids 
and  their  parents,  thus  provmg  the  adage 
that  "good  fences  make  good  neighbors." 

Nathan  reserves  his  moat  colorful  descrip- 
tions for  what  he  refers  to  as  "WHDH  Broad- 
cast C3ity,"  a  sprawling  complex  that  bears 
Uttle  relation  to  the  station's  Morrissey  bou- 
levard quarters  but  which  contains  a  heated 
swimming  pool,  a  short  subjects  theater,  a 
sauna  bath-health  room  and  periodic  fash- 
ion shows  which  feature  the  smiling  and 
ever-popular  "WHDH  beauties."  (Nathan 
broadcasts  from  "plush  but  not  overly  os- 
tentatious studios.") 

All  of  which  Is,  as  Nathan  says,  a  long  way 
for  a  boy  bom  In  Boston,  raised  In  Everett 
and   graduated   from    Chelsea   High   School. 

In  a  buslnes  known  for  Its  pressures  and 
Its  flamtxDyance,  Nathan  remains  solid  and 
stable.  His  vivacious  wife.  Norms,  Is  a  staffer 
for  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  and  they 
have  two  daughters,  Sonja,  12,  and  Sarah,  4. 
The  family  has  lived  In  Mlddleton  for  years 
and  has  Just  moved  Into  a  Colonial  on  28 
acres  of  land  where  Nathan  says  he  has  high 
hopes  of  "growing  things." 

Unlike  many  radio  personalities,  he  Is  not 
panting  to  do  television,  or  even  talk  radio, 
which  he  describes  as  "like  asking  your  milk- 
man to  make  a  speech  on  where  he  stands — 
who  cares?" 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  he  feels  really 
strongly  about  Is  the  tendency  of  a  younger 
generation  to  link  him  with  the  kind  of 
music  Lawrence  Welk  plays,  as  If  age  some- 
how automatically  hardened  one's  musical 
arteries. 

"I  never  did  like  Lawrence  Welk  and  I 
doubt  that  I  ever  will." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gloucester  Times,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district,  recently 
won  second  honorable  mention  in  its  divi- 
sion for  the  A.  J.  Liebling  Memorial 
Awards.  In  citing  the  Times,  the  News- 
paper Editorial  Workshop  Services  noted 
that  the  Times  has  exceptional  news, 
feature,  and  photography  coverage.  Prom 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  paper,  I  have 
to  agree.  The  reporters  and  editors  take 
their  jobs  seriously  and  Charles  Lowe, 
the  paper's  photographer,  adds  art  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  straight  news 
photo.  The  Gloucester  Times  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Gloucester,  and  the  recent 
award  is  well  deserved. 


NIXON'S    ECONOMIC    PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  reversal  of  his  past  eco- 
nomic policies  is  in  essence  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  failure  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  deal  with  the  now  all-too- 
famlllar  problems  of  Inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  balEince-of -payments  dis- 
equilibrium. During  the  past  2  ^  years  of 
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Nixon's  presidency,  unemployment  has 
climbed  from  3.3  to  6.1  percent,  prices 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  8.4  per- 
cent, the  GNP  has  fallen  for  the  first 
time  since  1958,  and  the  United  States 
suffered  its  first  balance-of-trade  deficit 
since  1893.  Clearly,  it  was  high  time  for 
the  Nixon  administration  to  give  second 
thought  to  its  optimistic  claims  about  im- 
pending economic  recovery  and  to  yield 
to  the  long-standing  recommendations  of 
many  economists  and  Congressmen. 

Although  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the 
basic  outlines  of  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic program  be  put  into  effect,  I  do 
have  several  serious  reservations  about 
particular  aspects  of  this  program.  HJl. 
10947  has  dealt  with  some  of  these;  in 
particular,  I  support  those  changes  In 
Nixon's  original  program  which  would 
provide  for  additional  tax  relief  for  low- 
income  individuals.  I  also  support  the 
bill's  reduction  of  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  and  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  from  the  proposed  10 
Iiercent  to  the  present  7  percent.  In 
Nixon's  original  program  these  alone 
would  have  cost  the  Government  over 
$8  billion  in  loss  of  revenue. 

I  have  joined  other  Democratic  rep- 
resentatives in  a  statement  proposing 
certain  other  modifications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  which  would  benefit  the 
consumer  as  much  as  the  President's  bill 
benefits  business.  To  review  these  briefly, 
the  statement  recommends: 

First,  that  the  President  use  the  au- 
thority he  now  has  under  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  to  limit  increases  In  in- 
terest rates; 

Second,  that  more  fimds  should  be 
used  to  expand  emergency  public  service 
and  public  works  job  programs  and  for 
the  enactment  of  welfare  reform; 

Third,  that  additional  needed  revenues 
be  raised  by  closing  the  loopholes  in  the 
Federal  tax  system  which  benefit  special 
Interests ; 

Fourth,  that  the  local  prcH>erty  tax- 
payer be  helped  by  maintaining  Federal 
aids  for  State  and  local  governments 
needed  to  head  off  further  increases  in 
the  property  tax;  and 

Plfth,  that  efforte  be  made  to  get  labor 
and  management  agreement  on  effective 
wage-price  controls  which  protect  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  including  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  addition.  I  feel  that  two  other  as- 
pects of  the  President's  program  need  re- 
vision— the  10-percait  import  surcharge 
and  the  President's  action  in  deferring 
Federal  pay  raises  and  reducing  Federal 
employment  by  5  percent. 

The  Import  surcharge,  combined  with 
the  suspension  of  the  dollar's  converti- 
bility into  gold,  has  served  Its  temporary 
usefulness  in  bringing  about  much- 
needed  revaluations  of  Japanese  and 
several  European  currencies  and  In  stim- 
ulating reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  The  surcharge  by  It- 
self, however,  cannot  be  reUed  on  to 
improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade;  In 
fact,  unless  its  temporary  nature  is  speci- 
fied, it  more  probably  may  serve  to  trig- 
ger a  retaliatory  trade  war. 

Not  only  is  the  surcharge  a  departure 
from  the  rules  of  the  general  agreemoit 
on  trade  and  tariffs  and  an  Irritant  in 
our  foreign  relations,  but  it  also  sabo- 
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ta«res  the  Interests  of  the  American  eon' 
sumer  and  Indeed  Nixon's  anti-Inflation 
ary  objectives  themselves,  in  the  senai 
that    it    deprives    Americans    of    lowe  r 
priced  prodiicts  and  thereby  insulates  thi  • 
nJ3.  economy  from  world  prices. 

In  another  sense,  too.  it  seems  that  th  ( 
President's  program  has  unequally  dli  ■ 
tributed  the  burdens  of  national  sacrlflo  . 
While  I  would  agree  that  it  is  importan  i 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  set  an  ex  ■ 
ample  in  austerity,  I  do  feel  that  th! 
President's  directive  in  extending  ths 
freeze  for  Federal  employees  and  in  re- 
quiring a  5- percent  cut  in  Federal  enu- 
plojrment  is  decidedly  unfair  and  ca:| 
only  serve  to  damage  the  morale  of  Pei  ~ 
eral  workers  and  the  attractiveaess 
Federal  service  Itself. 
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Oovemment  woi-fcers  have  lagged  be- 
hind organized  labor  in  cost-of-living 
wage  Increases,  and  now  it  seems  they  are 
being  asked  to  endure  special  sacrifices 
in  ordsr  to  help  compensate  for  the  Oov- 
emment's  revenue  loss  from  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  repeal  of  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax,  and  the  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances.  The  6-percent 
Federal  raises  granted  by  Congress  In 
January  1970  cannot  by  themselves  be 
considered  a  causal  factor  of  wage- 
push  inflation,  for  they  were  In  fact  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  order  to  restore  wage  compara- 
bility to  Federal  workers  at  that  time — 
in  January  1970.  To  deprive  Federal 
workers  of  these  raises  by  extending  the 
freeze  for  them  would  certainly  be  an  in- 


justice which  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
tolerate. 

Purthermore,  I  would  also  recommend 
that  some  real  mechanism  of  enforce- 
ment be  created  which  could  insure  that 
those  whose  salaries  are  less  visible  than 
Oovemment  workers'  salarfes  share 
equally  in  the  burdens  of  the  wage-price 
freeze. 

On  the  matter  of  the  freeze  on  rents, 
let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
Congressman  Ryan's  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  rent  freeze  imtil  April  30,  1972. 
The  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  this  country  ha^  to  face.  If  the 
rent  freeze  is  not  extended,  tenants  may 
well  be  presented  with  rent  hikes  so  ex- 
orbitant as  to  make  middle-income  hous- 
ing almost  impossible  to  find. 


SEHS ATE— Monday,  October  4,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  wa^ 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tern* 
pore  (Mr  EllinderK 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlnt 
prayer :  J 

Vouchsafe  Thy  blessing.  O  Lord,  upo$ 
the  Senate  and  upon  all  work  undertake^ 
in  Thy  fear  and  for  Thy  glory ;  and  grari 
that  all  who  serve  Thee  here — Senator^ 
ofBcers.  staff,  and  attendants — may  keei 
the  spirit  of  service  ever  before  then! 
remembering  Him  who  said,  "Whoevep 
would  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him  \k 
the  servant  of  all." 

Grant  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  all  who  are  set  in  authority 
that  Justice  and  righteousness  may  pr» 
vail  at  home  and  peace  may  be  achieve^ 
abroad  among  the  nations. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peac#. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repr^ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  lib 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  tie 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  thb 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3613.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Wat«r  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amende<^ 
for  1  month;  and 

HJt.  10838.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorll* 
for  Insuring  loans  under  the  CkmaoUdatef 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1901. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
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Bg  of 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday; 
October  1,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asl 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  th( 


legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEOE  OF  THE  SENATE  FLOOR 
FOR  THE  CHAPLAIN  OP  THE 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
368,  Senate  Resolution  171. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

8.  Res.  171,  relative  to  extending  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Senate  floor  to  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentattvea. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Senate  RisoLtmoN   171 

Resolved.  That,  rule  xxxm  of  the  Senate 
be  amended  to  Insert  a  new  line  following 
"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol",  as  follows: 
"The  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
364),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  171  wtmld  amend  rule 
XXXIII  of  the  St«mding  Riiles  of  the  Senate 
by  adding  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  list  of  persons  who  may 
be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  while 
the  Senate  Is  in  seaslon. 

This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  as  an 
expression  of  comity  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  customarily  has  admitted 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  to  the  House 
floor  while  the  House  has  been  In  session. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  in  the  VB.  Coast  Guard  on 
the  executive  calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  M.  Ben- 
kert,  to  be  a  rear  admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  conflrmed;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  President  will  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  each  Senator  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


THE    UNCONTESTED    SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  ELECTION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
curtain  has  come  down  on  the  latest  act 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  political  puppet 
show.  By  some  final  legerdemain  Mr. 
Thieu's  vote  in  the  uncontested  and  boy- 
cotted presidential  election  was  held  to 
less  than  100  percent. 

There  are  those  who  patronizingly  say 
that  democracy  was  irrelevant  anyway 
and  that  nothing  is  lost.  Others  had  only 
hoped  that  the  unpopular  Thieu  regime 
might  acquire  a  veneer  of  legitimacy  in 
elections.  For  them,  too,  little  is  lost. 

But  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
universality  of  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment first  declared  by  our  political 
forefathers  and  have  seen  a  weary  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  village  elections 
and  in  Senate  and  Assembly  elections 
striving,  and  at  times  succeeding,  to  gov- 
ern their  own  affairs  it  is  a  bitter,  bitter 
moment. 

An  ugly  war  is  now  stripped  of  its  one 
decent  purpose.  A  war  for  self-determi- 
nation is  now  clearly  a  war  for  the  self- 
perpetuation  of  a  corrupt  and  autocratic 
regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
sought  to  govern  their  own  affailrs.  And 
they  have  received  precious  littie  help 
from  an  administration  that  preaches 
the  ideal  of  the  American  revolution  and 
aids  and  abets  the  genocide  of  Yahya 
Khan  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  tyranny 
of  Mr.  Thleu  in  South  Vietnam. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  history  books 
are  not  yet  written.  Some  day  it  may  still 
be  said  that  the  Americans  in  the  final 
hour  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  and  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  resolved  their  own 
differences  and  made  peace.  It  may  still 
be  said  that  after  many  mistakes  the 
Americans  left  the  Vietnamese  to  work 
out  their  differences  and  negotiated  the 
withdrawal  of  their  troops  and  the  return 
of  their  men  held  hostage  in  the  North. 

It  may  still  be  written  that  the  North, 
deprived  of  an  enemy,  and  the  South,  de- 
prived of  the  prospect  of  endless  Ameri- 
can support  for  war,  made  p>eace. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  foresaw  the  events  which  have 
now  taken  place  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
his  amendment  to  declare  a  4-month 
deadline  unless  the  President  certifies  a 
fair  election  comes  too  late.  The  elec- 
tions are  already  passed  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  declared  that  the  United 
States  will  withdraw  within  6  months, 
provided  our  prisoners  are  released,  with 
or  without  a  fair  election.  The  only  way 
now  to  help  ourselves  and  the  long-suf- 
fering people  of  South  Vietnam  is  to 
come  home. 

We  may  yet  succeed  in  our  misguided 
efforts  at  self-determination  if  we  dis- 
tinguish in  this  late  hour  between  the  in- 
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terests  of  a  people  yearning  to  be  free 
and  the  Interests  of  a  regime  jreaming  to 
be  in  power.  Some  good  could  still  come 
of  our  sacrifices  in  South  Vietnam  if  the 
Congress  now  recognized  that  a  war  for 
self-determination  has,  indeed,  become  a 
war  for  the  self-perpetuation  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  autocratic  regime.  We  have 
done  all  we  can  and  now  is  the  time,  if 
it  has  not  passed,  to  withdraw  all  mili- 
tary  support   from    the   Thieu   regime. 

I  have  often  wondered,  Mr.  I*resldent, 
why  we  did  not  seek  to  Vietnamlze  the 
politics  and  the  economics  of  South  Viet- 
nam instead  of  a  senseless  war.  But  per- 
haps some  good  will  come  of  this  last 
act  in  the  Vietnam  tragedy.  The  Con- 
gress could  write  the  sequel.  It  could 
adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment  and  the 
President  could,  as  in  other  things,  sus- 
tain one  day  what  he  opposed  the  day 
before. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 6,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the  recognition 
of  the  majority  leader  and  minority  lead- 
er, if  they  desire  recognition,  and  any 
special  orders  which  may  be  entered 
into  in  the  meantime,  there  be  one-half 
hour  on  Wednesday  next  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  attached 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  TUESDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 5.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  be  recognized  after  the  lecwler- 
shlp  recognition  tomorrow  morning  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

I>BOPOSEi>  Amxndmentt  Or  TrruE  10, 

UmrzD  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Air  Force,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  le^slatlon 


to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  au- 
thorize, with  respect  to  certain  oflJcers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  or  Air  Force  Reserve  their  em- 
ployment as,  and  retention  in  an  active  status 
beyond  28  or  30  years  If  they  are,  Army  Re- 
serve or  Air  Reserve  technlclanE.  and  for  other 
purposes  with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  Under  Tttlk  n  or  Lxgislattvz 

Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  progress  made  under  title  n  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

RSPOBT  or  COiCTTKOULXR  Oknesai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "In^provemente  Needed 
In  Leasing  F'ederal  Lands  for  Agricultural 
Purposes",  Corps  of  Engineers  (ClvU  Func- 
tions) ,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  rejwrt); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Rkpoht  on  Federal  Law  Entorcxicemt  ahd 
CROfiNAL  jTjsncB  Assistance  AcrrvrriES 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
asslBtance  activities,  dated  October  1,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ST7SPENBION    Or   DEPORTATION    Or    CERTAIN 
AUCENS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  repwrts  relative  to  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Suspension    or   Deportation    of    a    Certain 

AXJEN 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  suspension  of  deportation  In  the  case 
of  Wong  Tal,  also  known  as  Wong  Sup  ( with 
acoompanylng  pe4>ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Temporart  Admission  Into  the 
Untted  States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  frcwn  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Jxistice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  temporary  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying pi4>ers);  to  the  OommlUee  on  th* 
Judiciary. 

Reports  Rzlatino  to  Third  PRxrxaxNcx  Am 
Sixth  Prxterxnce  roR  Certain  Alxxn* 

A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  tranamlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  relating  to 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  for  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  Relatino  to  Bondino  or  Certain 
OmCKSS  AKD  Emplotxks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
operations  by  Federal  depextments  and  es- 
tablishments in  connection  with  the  bonding 
of  officers  and  employees,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1071  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wis.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  the  national  health 
security  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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REPORTS     OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commltteei 
were  submitted :  1 

By  Mr.  CUBTIS,  from  the  Committee  o^ 
Agriculture  and  Foreetry,  without  amend* 
ment: 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  th# 
"Nebraslca  NaUonal  Forest,"  Niobrara  dlvl* 
«lon,  to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  Nation** 
Pore«t"  (Rept.  No.  93-386) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  froi* 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poreetrjt 
without  amendment : 

H.R.  6916.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacc^ 
marketing  quota  provUlona  of  the  Agriculture 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (Repf. 
No.  93-387).  I 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  o> 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amende 
ment: 

S.  2395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru 
28.  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sei 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  t: 
Republic  of  Mexico  In  the  control  and/ 
eradication  of  any  communicable  disease  0 
animals  In  order  to  protect  the  Uveetock  anil 
povUtry  Industries  of  the  United  8t«t<p 
(Rept.  No.  93-388):  and  ■ 

S.  2396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Juv 
6.  1968,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrf- 
cxUture  to  cooperate  with  Central  Amerlcali 
countries  In  the  control  and/or  eradlcatldi 
of  any  communicable  disease  of  animals  Hi 
order  to  protect  the  llveetock  and  poulti* 
Industries  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  Ni 
92-388). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  fro* 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  PorestrJ, 
with  an  amendment:  I 

S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  cf 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Ck)mmodltle8  Act. 
1930.  relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agrlcvUtural  commodities  (Repf. 
92-386). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


1 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun*- 
dry  nominations  in  tlie  U.S.  Coast  Guar| 
which  have  previously  appjeared  in  th^ 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  th> 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execi*- 
live  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary^ 
desk  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wlthoit; 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  tlir 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Klaus  Addle,  and  sundry  other  ofBceri. 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard.         j 


HJl.  8629   AND  H  R.   8630— APPOINTt- 

MENT  OF  SENATOR  TAFT  AS  CON^- 

FEREE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  oH 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  fro* 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  I  ask  unaa- 
imous  consent  that  the  Senator  froti 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft')  be  appointed  as  a  conh 
feree  of  the  committee  of  conferees  c|i 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  tlie  two  Housfs 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  KM. 
8629  and  H.R.  8630,  in  lieu  of  the  la|e 
Senator  Prouty.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoi(t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
8. 2638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Corazon 
Cadiz.   Referred   to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PACKWOOD: 
8.  2639.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mammals; 
to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commission: 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2640.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Farouk 
Brahlml.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONO: 
3.2641.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chu  York 
Lul   (also  known  as  Cheu  Wah  Lul);   and 

8. 3642.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Felipe 
Cardlnas  Mejla.  Referred  to  the  Commltte* 

on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  INOUYE: 
S    2643.   A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Terence 
John  Peet.  Referred  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2644   A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Maxlne 
Shlllam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax,  and  to 
require  that  evidence  of  payment  of  such  tax 
be  shown  on  highway  motor  vehicles  subject 
to  tax  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Inooye)  : 
S.  2646.  A  bill  relating  to  transporUtlon 
and  other  public  accommodations  and  serv- 
ices Involving  blind  persons  accompanied  by 
a  dog  guide  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of   Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
3.  2647.  A  bill  relating  to  comparability 
adjustments  In  f>ay  rates  of  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  baaed  on  the  1971  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  survey.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  HUMPBUIEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mondalx)  : 
3.  2648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reserve  supplies  of 
soybeans,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  wheat  for  national  security  and  to  pro- 
tect domestic  consumers  against  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities;  to  main- 
tain and  promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect 
producers  of  such  commodities  against  an  un- 
fair loss  of  income  resulting  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  supply:  to  assist  In 
marketing  such  commodities;  to  assure  the 
availability  of  commodities  to  promote  world 
peace  and  understanding;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  jACxaoN 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request): 
S.  2649.  A  bin  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  la  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
S.  2650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increases  in 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary  changes 
In  certain  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  I 

The  follofwlng  bills  and  joint  resolf- 
tions  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  tln|e 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  2639.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals;  to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 


Commission;  and  for  oUaer  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
tncrcc 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  today  In  the  Senate  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971."  A  similar  proposal. 
KM.  10420,  was  introduced  on  the  House 
side  by  Congressman  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  himself,  and  Congressmen 
PiLLY.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Karth,  Lkggett, 
Mailliard,  Obey,  Pickle,  Saylor,  and 
Fraser.  It  is  one  of  the  proposals  on 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  has  held 
hearings. 

The  language  of  this  bill  has  evolved 
from  a  great  deal  of  research  which  was 
stipulated  by  the  nationwide  public  furor 
over  the  question  of  talcing  and  or  har- 
vesting of  marine  mammals.  There  are 
several  bills  pending  before  this  Congress 
which  deal  with  protection  of  some  or 
all  species  of  marine  memimals.  Some 
provide  research  authority  only;  some 
deal  with  only  certain  types  of  marine 
mammals;  some  are  directed  at  the  hu- 
mane or  Inhumane  methods  of  taking — 
such  as  S.  685,  which  I  Introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress;  and  one  bill 
would  impose  an  absolute  ban  upon  the 
taking  of  all  such  mammals.  The  bill 
today  is  an  atematlve  which  would  im- 
pose such  a  ban,  but  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  permits 
for  taking  of  marine  mammals,  after  full 
public  review.  This  proposal  was  drafted 
to  provide  comprehensive  authority  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  manage 
the  taking  of  all  marine  mammals  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  covers  all  marine  mammals,  includ- 
ing seals,  whales,  polar  bears,  wsdruses, 
and  other  mammals  which  spend  all  or 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  at  sea. 

The  bill  creates  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  taking  of  these  animals, 
but  softens  this  by  providing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  authority  to 
Issue  permits  for  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals.  Before  doing  so,  he  is  required 
to  make  an  annual  determination  of 
quotas  to  be  taken,  subject  to  review 
by  the  public  and  an  Independent  Marine 
Mammal  Commission.  Criminal  and  civil 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  forfeiture  of  the 
animals. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  act  for 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  who  may 
take  marine  mammals  within  their  cul- 
tural tradition,  if  not  for  sale  or  resale. 
The  Secretary  Is  encouraged  to  develop 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  coastal  States  to  cover  the 
taking  of  mammals  within  territorial 
waters. 

The  bill  also  established  an  independ- 
ent three-man  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, charged  with  an  overview  of  the  en- 
tire program,  and  authorized  to  review 
and  to  report  on  the  progress  of  activities 
under  the  act  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
commission  Is  to  be  assisted  In  Its  re- 
sponsibilities by  a  committee  of  expert 
scientific  advisers.  The  activities  of  the 
Commission,  its  scientific  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior are  all  to  be  matters  open  to  public 
inspection  and  review. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  introduction  of 
S.  685 — which  would  amend  the  Fur  Seal 
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Act  of  1966  by  prohibiting  the  clubbing 
of  seals  after  July  1,  1972,  the  taking  of 
seal  pups,  and  the  taking  of  female  seals 
on  the  Prlbilof  Islands  or  any  other  land 
and  water  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States — a  number  of  research  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  throw  more  light 
on  the  overall  question  of  marine  mam- 
mals. Many  issues  surfaced,  such  as: 

First-  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn 
between  Federal  as  opposed  to  State  en- 
forcement of  protection  of  marine  mam- 
mals? This  will  involve  a  constitutional 
issue  as  well  as  one  of  proper  resource 
management. 

Second.  Should  Federal  research  au- 
thority for  marine  mammals,  presently 
quite  small  and  scattered,  be  coordinated 
and  expanded?  If  expanded,  to  what 
level? 

Third.  Is  it  desirable,  practical,  and 
possible  to  reinstate  authority  for  man- 
agement of  marine  mammals  in  one 
agency,  such  as  Interior?  Until  last  year. 
Interior  had  these,  but  the  transfer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  last  Octo- 
ber transferred  responsibility  for  seals 
and  whales — except  as  these  may  be  en- 
dangered, and  thus  still  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Office  of  Endangered 
Species  in  Interior. 

Foin-th.  What  should  be  the  relation- 
ship of  any  bill  to  the  existing  Whaling 
and  Fur  Seal  Acts? 

Fifth.  Should  the  Government  be  given 
the  authority  to  restrict  the  Importation 
of  marine  mammals,  or  products  of  these, 
in  cases  where  these  have  been  taken  in 
other  countries  by  methods  which  the 
United  States  will  not  permit? 

Sixth.  Should  an  absolute  ban  or  mora- 
torium be  Imposed  upon  the  himtlng  or 
killing  of  certain  types  of  marine  mam- 
mals? 

Seventh.  Should  greater  urgency  be 
Impressed  upon  the  Department  of  State 
to  bestir  Itself  to  develop  more  effective 
international  agreements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  marine  mammals  which  currentiy 
have  little  or  none? 

Eighth.  Should  porpoises  knowingly 
taken  in  the  course  of  American  tuna 
fleet  operations  be  excluded  from  pro- 
tection? 

Ninth.  Should  "finders'  fees"  be  added 
to  the  criminal  sanctions,  to  encourage 
more  adequate  enforcement  of  a  law 
which  might  be  difficult  to  enforce  with- 
out it? 

Tenth.  Are  the  criminal  penalties  pro- 
posed adequate?  The  profits  from  killing 
a  large  whale  can  be  larger  than  the  po- 
tential fines. 

Eleventh.  Should  greater  restrictions 
be  placed  upon  the  capture  of  marine 
mammals  for  public  display  in  zo06,  pri- 
vate collections,  commercial  "marine- 
lands."  and  the  like?  The  major  incentive 
for  these  organizations  to  take  adequate 
care  of  their  animals  Is  often  only  the 
cost  of  their  replacement,  and  in  coastal 
areas,  this  cost  may  well  be  negligible. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  use  of 
marine  mammals  by  man  today  are,  first, 
furs,  for  a  luxury  market;  second,  meat, 
for  consumption  by  natives  and  as  food 
for  mink  and  cats;  third,  oil  and  sper- 
maceti from  the  sperm  whale — barred 


from  the  United  States  of  America  as  of 
December  1971;  and  fourth,  "sport,"  in 
the  case  of  the  polar  bear. 

The  extent  of  Federal  interest  and  con- 
trol over  marine  mammals  varies  widely. 
It  is  intense  in  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
fur  seal,  and  it  is  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  case  of  animals  such  as  wsdruses  and 
hair  seals. 

There  are  few  international  agree- 
ments for  the  protection  of  marine  mam- 
mals. There  is  a  treaty  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fur  seal,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  successful,  and  there  is 
a  treaty  for  the  regulation  of  whaling, 
which  is  rarely  considered  to  be  success- 
ful. These  treaties  lack  adequate  funding, 
and  many  consider  them  to  be  relatively 
toothless. 

Federal  research  funding  for  marine 
mammals  is  concentrated  on  whales  and 
fur  seals,  with  limited  fimds  available 
for  polar  bears  and  sea  otters.  The  an- 
nual research  budget  for  marine  mam- 
mals in  the  Interior  and  Commerce  De- 
partments combined  is  less  than  $200,- 
000. 

Scientists  generally  will  state  that  our 
level  of  knowledge  of  marine  mammals 
is  very  low.  The  only  real  exception  to 
this  Is  found  in  the  case  of  the  fur  seal, 
and  even  here  our  system  of  experimen- 
tation seems  to  be  on  the  order  of  "Let's 
wiggle  It  and  see  what  happens." 

Conceivably,  one  or  more  of  the  ma- 
rine mammals  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  in  the  future. 
This  strengthens  considerably  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  claim  that  greater 
protection  should  be  given  to  species 
which  are  endangered,  or  which  might 
conceivably  become  endangered.  Also  to 
be  considered  in  this  context  is  that  all  of 
these  animals  are  dependent  upon  the 
oceans  for  their  survival,  and  evidence 
before  the  House  committee  has  been  that 
the  oceans  are  becoming  more  polluted, 
hence  increasing  the  blologic&l  stress 
upon  all  animals  in  it.  This  suggests  that 
we  should  be  far  more  conservative  in 
our  projections  of  what  level  of  "crop- 
ping" or  management  any  given  species 
can  take  without  severe  attrition. 

Barring  better  and  more  information, 
it  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  wise  to 
adopt  a  cautious  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
ploitation of  marine  mammals.  This  ap- 
proach was  strongly  endorsed  at  the  re- 
cent international  conference  on  the 
biology  of  whales;  one  of  the  scientific 
working  groups  stated  clearly  that  those 
who  wish  to  use  a  given  species  or  p<^- 
ulation  stock  of  animals  should  carry 
the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the 
rate  of  killing  will  not  endanger  that 
species  or  stock. 

COMMENTS    ON    PARTICULAR    TYPES    OT    MARINE 
MAMMAT..S-     THE    WHALE.    ORDER    CETACEA 

Whales  are  generally  classified  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  two  groups:  baleen 
whales  and  toothed  whales.  The  baleen 
whales — as  might  be  expected  from  the 
categories — have  no  teeth,  but  instead 
feed  on  plankton  and  tiny  animals, 
strained  tiirough  plates  of  baleen  or 
whalebone  which  act  as  sieves.  The  ba- 
leen whales  tend  to  be  larger  in  size,  and 
are  far  scarcer  thfin  the  toothed  whales. 
They  have  been  more  heavily  hunted  and 


killed  than  most  of  the  toothed  whales, 
some  to  commercial  and  perhaps  even  to 
biological  extinction. 

Seven  of  the  eight  species  of  whales 
on  the  endangered  list  are  baleen  whales : 
the  blue,  grey,  bowhead,  right,  fin,  sei. 
and  hmnpback  whales.  Also  members  of 
this  suborder  are  the  mlnke  whales, 
which  tend  to  be  small  in  size,  and  which, 
therefore,  until  recently  have  been 
largely  ignored  by  the  whsders.  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  hunting 
of  mlnke  whales  is  on  the  increase,  and 
so  it  may  just  be  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore these  too  join  the  others  on  the  list 
of  endangered  or  extinct  species. 

Scientists  have  expressed  particular 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  baleen 
whales,  since  these  are  highly  efficient 
harvesters  of  small  ocean  life  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  effectively  gathered. 
Thus,  the  reasoning  goes,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  preserve  these  animals, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  ability 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  food  in  the  future. 
If  these  whales  should  be  lost,  a  resource 
of  tremendous  potential  value  would  be 
irretrievably  beyond  our  grasp. 

The  more  numerous  toothed  whales 
Include  many  species  of  porpoises  and 
dolphins,  as  well  as  the  sperm  whale — 
the  only  toothed  whale  on  the  en- 
dangered list.  The  nu.jor  trsiditional  use 
of  the  sperm  whale  has  been  for  its  oil, 
or  spermaceti,  although  this  use  is  now 
about  to  be  terminated  since  products 
from  whales  on  the  endangered  list  may 
no  longer  be  imported  in  the  United 
States  after  December  1971.  Few  other 
members  of  the  toothed  whale  suborder 
are  taken  deUberatelv  at  this  time,  al- 
though the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  is  known  to 
kill  as  many  as  2  million  porpoises  per 
year  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  its 
purse  seine  fleet,  and  other  nations  may 
be  doing  the  same. 

Porpoises  are  tied  lo  the  surface  of  the 
sea  because  they  breathe  air;  they  feed 
with  tuna,  and  this  makes  it  a  relatively 
simple  matter  for  the  tuna  fleet  to  find 
where  the  tuna  may  be  found :  "Piey  just 
look  for  feeding  porpoises  and  draw  their 
seines  around  the  feeding  activity.  Some 
effort  is  reportedly  made  by  the  fisher- 
men to  frighten  the  porpoises  away  by 
cherry  bombs  in  the  water  and  other 
methods,  but  these  are  far  from  suc- 
cessful. Although  porpoises  can  and  do 
leap  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
frightened  they  tend  to  dive,  and  they 
rim  in  to  the  nets.  A  biologist  in  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  is  study- 
ing this  problem,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  develop  more  information  on 
the  subject  In  the  hearings. 

NMFS  also  grants  t>clentific  and  other 
permits  for  the  taking  of  whales  by  U.S. 
nationals.  It  considers  that  Its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  only  to  whales  within  the 
interest  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  In  recent  years,  this  bureau, 
operating  from  various  departments,  has 
Issued  up  to  200  permits  a  year  for  the 
taking  of  whales  of  the  categories  listed 
SIS  endangered — sperm  and  grey  whales. 

The  major  fleets  now  engaged  in 
whaling  are  Japcmese — ^three  fleets;  Rus- 
sian, three  fleets;   amd  Norwegian,  one 
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fleet.  In  addition  there  are  known  to  b* 
"pirate"  whaling  operations,  baaed  in 
countries  which  are  not  signatories  to  tht 
1946  Intematlcaial  Convention  for  th# 
Regiilation  of  Whaling;  what  Is  not 
known  Is  the  extent  to  which  these  fleet* 
are  continuing  to  make  inroads  on  spe* 
cies  which  even  the  IWC  Is  willing  t* 
protect. 

The  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  existence  since  1948,  ani 
many  feel  that  It  has  been  very  much 
less  than  successful.  Although  there  iB 
a  body  of  scientists  who  sit  as  adviseit 
to  the  Commission,  the  Commission  ha« 
often  failed  to  follow  the  adTlce  of  itt 
advisers.  Invariably  In  the  direction  of 
catching  more  whales  than  the  scientists 
consider  wise. 

The  conservation  community  has  been 
attempting  for  years  to  develop  an  inter* 
national  observer  scheme,  permlttinf 
representatives  of  other  countries  to  be 
present  on  the  whaling  ships  to  insure 
that  only  whales  of  permitted  specie*, 
size,  and  sex  will  be  caught.  The  IWC 
has  accepted  the  proposal  "In  principle" 
for  a  number  of  years  without  ever  im- 
plementing it.  The  current  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh,  reports  that 
"substantial  progress"  toward  this  ob- 
jective was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  June  of  this  year. 
Only  time  wUl  tell  If  his  hopes  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  no  one  can  say  how  much 
time  species  such  as  the  blue  whale  have 
left  to  them. 

Another  sore  point  with  international 
conservationists  has  been  the  existence 
of  quotas  for  whaling  fleets  set  by  refer- 
ence to  the  "Blue  Whale  Unit '— ■ 
1BWU  =  2  fin  whales.  2'/^  humpback 
whales  or  6  sel  whales.  The  imprecision 
inherent  In  this  system  is  apparent;  the 
feeling  is  that  future  catches  must  be 
regulated  by  species  and  population 
stocks  if  these  whales  are  to  be  pro- 
tected adequately.  The  Commission  did 
agree  to  set  quotas  by  species  at  next 
year's  meeting  in  London. 

The  essential  problem  confronted  by 
the  IWC  is  that  it  Ls  essentially  tooth- 
less. It  must  convince  all  nations  of  the 
correctness  of  its  position,  and  any  na- 
tiOTi  which  dissents  may  In  effect  veto 
any  position  of  the  Commission.  It  has 
no  police  powers,  a  tiny  budget,  and  no 
way  to  control  nationals  of  countrleB 
which  are  not  signatories  to  the  conven- 
tion. Its  defenders  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  elsewhere  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  position  that  "They 
do  the  best  they  can";  its  opponents  re- 
spond in  the  manner  of  the  common  law 
"demurrer": 

Tbat  may  be  true,  but  it  Is  simply  not 
adequate. 

Federal  research  on  whales  within  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interior 
Is  tiny — on  the  order  of  $80,000  per  an- 
num. It  is  clear  that  much  more  must  be 
known  about  the  world's  whales,  if  they 
are  to  survive  as  significant  elements  of 
the  world's  oceanic  ecosystem;  but  It  Is 
also  clear  that  stronger  measures  are 
needed  to  provide  some  assurance  that 
the  whales  will  continue  to  be  In  exist- 
ence, when  and  as  this  information  Is 
gathered. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  pressure  on 


the  remaining  whales  not  yet  listed  as 
formally  "endangered"  will  increase  both 
as  a  source  of  funds  and  as  a  source  of 
food  for  a  protein-himgry  world.  Ru- 
mors, not  yet  confirmed,  are  that  some 
nations  In  the  South  Pacific  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  tooling  up  to 
cateh  porpoises  and  dolphins  for  food. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true  today,  It  will 
probably  be  true  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  unless  steps  are  taken  today  to 
prevent  this. 

Most  of  these  points  were  specifically 
taken  up  and  discussed  In  detail  at  a 
recent  international  conference  on  the 
biology  of  whales,  held  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  in  the  week  preced- 
ing the  IWC  meeting.  Points  made  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  were: 

Whale  stocka  nt  low  levels  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  to  higher  population  levels, 
as  oppoeed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo. 

A  great  deal  more  knowledge  Is  required  Lf 
whale  sp>eclea  and  stocks  are  to  be  effectively 
managed. 

Whales  can  be  used  as  effective  monitors 
of  ocean  quality,  since  they  can  be  more 
easily  observed  than   flsh. 

TTie  burden  of  proof  should  rest  on  the 
harvester  to  show  that  his  activities  will  not 
endanger  a  species  at  stock. 

THX  KASKS  flKALA AKD  SEA  LIOK 

Members  of  this  family  Include  the 
sea  lion  and  the  fur  seals.  The  sea  lion 
is  not  heavUy  utilized;  several  thousand 
are  believed  to  be  taken  each  year  in 
Alaska  from  a  population  of  perhaps  a 
half  million,  for  food  and  hides.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  sea  lion  Is  protected  under 
State  regulaticHi. 

The  major  controversy  as  to  this  fami- 
ly concerns  the  Alaska  fur  seal,  taken 
by  the  thousands  each  summer  on  the 
PribUof  Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea.  No 
one  contends  that  the  species  Is  endan- 
gered; although  its  population  has  fluc- 
tuated widely,  from  a  reported  5  million 
to  perhaps  215.000,  the  herd  size  today 
is  estimated  at  1.3  to  1.5  million,  of  which 
a  substantial  proix>rtion  Is  immature  and 
not  yet  available  for  breeding. 

The  fur  seal  was  first  commercially 
utilized  by  Russian  fur  traders,  who  made 
substantial  inroads  on  the  population  of 
the  fur  seals  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  The  United  States  acquired 
Alaska  in  1867  for  $7,200,000,  and  one 
of  the  major  Incentives  for  the  purchase 
was  the  fur  seal. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  for  the 
heavy  attrition  suffered  by  the  fur  seal 
was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  tradition- 
ally killed  in  the  water,  by  pelagic  seal- 
ing. This  made  it  Impossible  to  distin- 
giilsh  between  males  and  females;  if  a 
female  was  taken.  It  could  mean  the 
death  of  a  fetus  and  an  immature  pup 
as  well.  The  fur  seal  is  polygamous  by 
nature,  and  when  they  reach  the  rook- 
eries in  the  Prlbllofs,  the  mature  females 
congregate  In  harems  of  up  to  100,  but 
averaging  about  40  per  bull.  Since  the 
sex  ratio  at  birth  Is  approximately  equal, 
this  means  that  a  large  number  of  bach- 
elors are  left  with  only  their  own  com- 
pany. A  long-standing  policy  of  killing 
only  males  was  broken  in  1955  to  permit 
the  killing  of  females  as  well;  the  earlier 
policy  was  reinstated  in  the  1960  season 
and  iB  in  effect  today.  The  kill  of  females 
in  1968  was  13.335. 


The  process  of  killing  the  seals  Is  not 
complicated.  Each  morning  a  crew  goes 
out  to  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
bachelors  congregate,  and  then  drives  a 
number  of  these  Inland  to  a  killing 
ground.  Small  groups  are  cut  out  from 
the  herd,  and  then  these  are  killed  as 
prompUy  as  possible  by  hitting  them  over 
the  hecul  with  a  hardwood  club  and  then 
cutting  a  major  artery.  The  clubbing  is 
usually  enough  to  kill  them  if  It  Is  d<»e 
accurately. 

The  number  killed  each  year  will  vary 
somewhat;  it  is  set  not  by  quota  but 
the  time  within  which  killing  is  allowed. 
In  recent  years  this  has  generally  been 
the  last  week  in  June  and  all  of  July. 
Since  the  seals  arrive  in  waves,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest,  this  is  expected 
to  insure  that  enough  males  survive  each 
year  to  carry  on  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  Efforts  are  made  to  concentrate 
on  the  3-  and  4-year-olds,  and  males  do 
not  lisually  reach  breeding  age  imtil  they 
are  10  or  so. 

The  word  for  the  fur  seal  program  is 
"management."  Scientists  have  been  ex- 
perimenting for  years  with  various  pro- 
cedures for  selecting  which  seals  are  and 
are  not  to  be  killed.  There  has  been  a 
continuing  effort  to  develop  "humane" 
ways  by  which  these  animals  are  to  be 
killed,  but  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  inherited  the  program  as  a  ftmc- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries in  the  1970  reorganization,  claims 
that  clubbing  and  sticking  is  the  most 
humane — and  safest  for  the  clubbers — 
method  yet  devised. 

Here,  Mr.  President.  I  quote  excerpts 
from  NOAA  Week,  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment publication,  dated  September  10, 
1971.  volume  2,  No.  36.  in  the  Conorxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  as  follows: 

Vetekinabt  P*nkl  Calls  Pbibilof  8kal 
Hakvzst  Huuane 

A  Panel  of  six  distinguished  Doctors  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  has  found  the  ann<»al 
Prlbllof  Islands  fur  seal  harvest  humanely 
conducted. 

The  panel.  In  a  preliminary  report  after 
viewing  the  PribUof  operation,  stated  unanl- 
motisly  that  killing  methods  "cannot  l)e 
crltlclBed  from  the  standpoints  of  humane- 
ness and  efficiency." 

The  panel  also  pointed  out  that  "not  a 
single  Instance  of  inhumaneness  was  noted 
among  .  .  .  visitor  reports  (obtained  from 
tourists).  Independently  collected  over  a 
three  week  Interval  In  1971." 

Early  this  year.  Commerce  Secretary  Stans 
Invited  the  team  of  nationally  known  vet- 
erinarians, beaded  by  Dr.  C.  Roger  Smith,  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  to  review  seal- 
ing practices  of  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. If  possible,  for  Improvement. 

While  on  St.  PaiU  Island  from  July  7 
through  July  14,  the  group  conducted  Its  In- 
vestigation with  complete  freedom  of  action 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  all  NMFS  em- 
ployeee  Involved  In  the  harvest. 

Higblighta  of  the  report  were: 

In  the  present  operation,  good  manage- 
ment and  supervision  aid  In  achieving 
humaneness. 

The  aleut  sealers  are  continuously  super- 
vised, performing  their  strenuous,  danger- 
otia  jobs  "In  a  serious  manner  and  without 
evidence  of  malice  toward  the  animals." 

Animals  were  not  forced  to  travel  at  mail- 
mum  speed  frofn  the  be(u;h  to  the  killing 
field,  and  were  rested  en  route  where  It  ap- 
peared desirable. 

Killings   were   confined   entirely   to   mala 
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seals,  generally  In  the  3-4-year  age  class. 
(Widely  circulated  advertisements  have  im- 
plied that  baby  seals  are  taken,  which  Is  never 
the  case.) 

Clubbing  la  a  rt^ld,  highly  efficient  and 
humane  method  of  rendering  the  animal 
unconscious  when  properly  performed.  .  .  , 
Clubbing,  followed  by  exsangulnatlon,  con- 
stitutes painless,  humane  euthanasia. 

Quick,  deep  unconsciousness  followed 
stunning,  with  not  one  recovery  of  conscious- 
ness In  the  30-dO  elapsed  seconds  between 
the  stunning  and  sticking  of  the  3200  animals 
viewed  by  the  panel. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 600  inhabitants  on  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  in  the  PribUof 
group.  These  are  descendants  of  people 
transported  to  the  Islands  as  slave  labor 
by  the  Russians  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  176 
persons  employed  In  the  annual  taking 
of  fur  seals  are  from  these  islands;  the 
rest  are  from  Alsiska,  the  Aleutians,  and 
the  "lower  48."  The  natives  skin  the  seals 
and  give  the  skins  preliminary  treat- 
ment before  they  are  shipped  to  the 
mainland  for  ultimate  processing. 

The  Pouke — pronotmced  Fowk — Co.  of 
South  Carolina  has  had  a  negotiated 
contract  for  several  years  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  process  these  skins 
and  then  to  sell  them  for  the  accoimt 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  told  Pouke 
Itself  did  the  killing  until  BCF  took  over 
in  1962  and  made  the  local  residents 
Federal  employees.  Now  the  Fouke  Co. 
merely  sends  observers  to  Insure  that 
the  skins  are  handled  properly  before 
shipment. 

Fouke  holds  auctions  each  spring  and 
fall  for  the  sale  of  skins  from  the  Alaska 
kill,  and  at  these  auctions  skins  are  sold 
for  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Ja- 
pan, The  price  of  skins  has  been  de- 
clining somewhat  In  recent  years,  per- 
haps in  part  as  the  result  of  expressions 
of  concern  by  animal  lovers.  The  Fouke 
share  of  the  sale  Is  tied  to  the  sale  price 
and  computed  by  a  complicated  for- 
mula; It  Is  estimated  that  Fouke 's  share 
in  recent  years  has  rim  to  roughly  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  skins — 
averaging  plus  or  minus  $80.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  after  deducting  the 
Fouke  share,  are  applied  to  the  operation 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  and  research  con- 
nected with  the  fur  seal  operation.  Any 
funds  remaining  go  70  percent  to  Alaska, 
and  30  percent  to  the  Prlbllof  Fund.  Last 
year  there  were  no  net  profits,  although 
in  earlier  times  the  State  of  Alaska  re- 
ceived up  to  $1  million  from  this  pro- 
gram in  1  year. 

There  has  been  in  existence  since  1911, 
interrupted  only  by  World  War  n.  a 
treaty  governing  the  taking  of  fur  seals. 
This  treaty,  to  which  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Canada,  and  Japan  are 
signatories,  governs  the  taking  of  fur 
seals  by  these  nations.  It  provides.  In 
effect,  that  seals  may  be  taken  only  In 
their  rookeries  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Since  these  rookeries  are  United  States 
and  Russian,  these  countries  are  entitled 
to  the  lion's  share  of  the  skins.  Canada 
and  Japan,  which  had  extensive  pelagic 
sealing  operations,  have  each  agreed  to 
forgo  these  in  return  for  a  15-percent 
share  of  the  take  from  both  this  country's 
and    Russia's   operations.    The   present 


treaty  has  been  extended  until  1975.  tmd 
will  terminate  in  1976  unless  further  ex- 
tended. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
termination  of  these  treaties  would  mean 
a  return  to  the  old  wasteful  methods  of 
pelagic  sealing,  on  a  "cateh  as  cateh  can" 
basis.  If  these  concerns  were  to  prove 
correct.  It  seems  likely  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  fur  seal  herd  would  decline 
precipitously.  While  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  deficiencies  In  the  current  pro- 
gram. It  must  also  be  said  that  current 
management  practices  assure  that  the 
fur  seal  herd  is  in  no  danger  of  disap- 
pearance. 

It  appears  that  the  herd  is  not  grow- 
ing as  fast  as  we  would  like;  it  may  even 
be  declining.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  had  previously  stated  that  It 
was  attempting  to  stabilize  the  herd  at 
the  level  of  500,000  pups  bom  each  year — 
see,  for  example.  1969  annual  report  of 
PribUof  Sealing  Operations,  page  1 — but 
estimates  are  that  only  around  300,000 
pups  are  currently  being  produced.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  policies  of 
taking  only  "excess"  males,  if  not 
changed  because  of  the  short-term  ad- 
vantages of  overexploltatlon,  should  lUti- 
mately  bring  the  herd  to  a  larger  level. 
Whether  or  not  this  Is  large  enough  is 
not  clear.  The  annual  take  of  fur  seals  in 
the  1970'6  was  roughly  100,000  per  year, 
although  this  level  of  killing  could  not 
be  sustained  by  the  herd  at  its  present 
size.  It  also  appears  that  the  annual 
"take"  of  fur  seals  has  been  declining  in 
recent  years,  from  a  high  in  1955  of  125.- 
000  to  Just  over  30,000  this  year.  There  is. 
as  might  be  expected,  controversy  be- 
tween scientists  and  others  as  to  how 
large  the  herd  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
grow;  others  argue  the  question  Is  es- 
sentlaUy  one  of  ethics  or  morality. 

A  letter  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
himting  and  conservation  groups  was  ac- 
companied by  a  document  entitled  "The 
Harvest  of  the  PribUof  Fur  Seals:  A  Fact 
Sheet."  This  document,  with  minor 
changes.  Is  a  replica  of  another  with  the 
same  name  published  by  tho  Department 
of  Commerce.  WhUe  the  "facts"  in  this 
document  are  essentially  correct,  it 
shoiUd  be  recognized  that  it  was  prepared 
by  the  Government  to  support  a  continu- 
ation of  the  status  quo  and  should  be 
read  In  that  light.  Other  facts  with  equal 
relevance,  but  not  supporting  the  same 
conclusion,  were  of  course  not  stated. 

The  annual  research  program  on  the 
fur  seal  is  approximately  $250,000.  There 
is  virtually  no  federaUy  funded  research 
on  any  other  species  in  the  famUy  of 
eared  seals. 

THE    EARLESS OR    THUE — SEAL 

Animals  within  this  classification  In- 
clude the  harbor  seal,  the  ringed  seal, 
the  harp  seal,  the  grey — or  Atiantic — 
seal,  the  Monk  seal,  Ross's  seal,  the  sea 
leopard,  the  hooded  seal,  and  the  sea  ele- 
phant. Pew  of  these  are  endangered.  In- 
terior Usts  only  the  Caribbesm  Monk  seal 
as  endangered,  and  states  that  the  Rib- 
bon and  Hawaiian  Monk  seals  are  "rare." 

In  this  category  the  animal  that  has 
received  the  greatest  public  attention  is 
the  Canadian  harp  seal.  "Rils  Is  the  baby 
seal  which  is  killed  by  the  hvmdreds  of 
thousands  each  spring;  the  annual  killing 


for  the  past  few  years  has  been  covered 
by  journalists  from  all  over  the  world. 
While  the  harp  seal  may  not  be  listed  as 
endangered,  it  Is  surely  in  trouble.  The 
size  of  the  herd  has  been  estimated  at 
1.3  to  1.5  million — roughly  the  same  as 
the  size  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal — yet  the 
number  of  baby  seals  killed  last  year  was 
240,000 — six  to  eight  times  the  number  of 
fur  seals  killed  In  the  PribUof s.  The  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispateh  carried  a  story  on 
March  25,  1971.  which  indicated  that  the 
chief  Canadian  biologist  for  the  harp 
seal  program  has  indicated  that  the  1971 
klU  should  not  exceed  140,000  but  that 
the  official  quota  set  by  the  Canadian 
Government  was  240,000. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  and 
species  of  eared  seals;  they  are  mainly 
taken  for  their  hides.  No  one  appears  to 
know  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taken 
by  U.S.  citizens  or  within  U.S.  waters,  or 
even  imported.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  one  of  these  species  that  Is  pro- 
tected in  any  way  by  Federal  law  is  the 
Hawaiian  Monk  seal,  which  is  protectable 
as  a  resident  of  the  HawaUan  Islands  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuge.  There  is  virtually 
no  research  fimdlng  In  this  area  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

THE    WALaUS FAMILY ODOBENOAC 

Together  vrith  many  other  marine 
mammals,  the  walrus  suffered  heavily 
from  man's  predation  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  There  are  indications 
that  whalers  turned  to  the  walrus  as  the 
avaUable  whales  decreased. 

The  principal  use  to  which  the  walrus 
has  been  put  recently  has  been  a  source 
of  food  and  of  ivory.  Alaskan  natives  still 
eat  and  feed  walrus  meat  to  their  dogs, 
but  the  demand  for  this  meat  is  dwin- 
dling as  the  Arctic  dog  teams  are  dis- 
placed by  snowmobUes.  State  law  regu- 
lates to  some  extent  the  taking  of  walrus 
by  natives  and  trophy  himters. 

Little  Is  known  of  a  factual  nattire  as 
to  the  size  of  the  herd.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  100,000  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and 
there  may  be  only  half  that,  or  less. 
There  are  indications  that  Russia  Is  look- 
ing Into  the  possibility  of  taking  walruses 
In  the  Bering  Sea— BSFW.  "WUdllfe  Re- 
search— Problems,  Programs,  Progress. 
1969."  page  76. 

There  Is  no  International  agreement 
In  existence  between  this  country  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  governing  the  taking  of 
walruses.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
this  should  be  done,  and  soon,  before 
resource  utilization  pressures  build  up. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Federal 
law  on  the  taking  of  walruses,  since  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  overrode  an  earli- 
er Federal  statute  prohibiting  the  taking 
of  walrus  (55  Stat.  632). 

THX    SXA   OTTKR KNHTDaA    LUTRia 

The  sea  otter,  as  a  species,  was  hunted 
almost  to  extinction  by  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  by  a  horde  of  imregiUated 
fur  hunters.  In  1911.  what  remained  of 
the  population  was  given  protection  by 
Federal  legislation,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  it  Involved  persons  subject  to  U.S. 
jurisdiction.  The  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966 
continued  this  regtUation,  as  It  affected 
animals  beyond  the  3-mUe  limit;  this  reg- 
ulation is  not  particularly  significant 
since  sea  otters  are  rarely  found  in  waters 
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over  180  feet  deep,  which  pretty  well 
restricts  them  to  territorial  waters. 

The  sea  otter  Is  found  primarily  in 
Alaskan  and  Califomlan  waters — the 
Califomian  population  is  classified  as 
"rare"  in  Interior's  "Redbook."  The  pop- 
ulation size  of  the  sea  otters  is  not 
known:  Probably  the  most  knowledgeable 
American  scientist  in  the  area  Is  Karl 
Kenyon.  who  estimated  in  a  1969  pub- 
lication— Interior  Publication  No.  68, 
"The  Sea  Otter  in  the  Eastern  Pacific 
Ocean,"  cited  as  "Kenyon" — that — 

(a)  general  estimate  of  the  world  popu- 
lation, presuming  that  some  populated  areas 
have  not  been  observed,  is  about  32,000  to 
35,000  anlm&ls.  (p.  300) . 

The  hunting  and  conservation  group 
fact  sheet  Indicates,  without  evidence, 
that  the  population  has  grown  to  about 
40.000  to  50.000  animals. 

This  fact  sheet  also  indicates  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth  for  sea  otters, 
and  that  they  are  rapidly  spreading  into 
new  areas.  It  concludes  that — 

Where  populations  are  crowded  the  sea 
otter  resource  could  easily  be  cropped  .  .  . 

There  is  now  In  existence  an  experi- 
mental program  In  Alaska,  involving  the 
killing  of  some  300  sea  otters  per  year. 

Pressure  upon  the  sea  otter  is  almost 
certain  to  increase.  Kenyon  describes  a 
sale  of  skins  in  Seattle  in  1968,  at  which 
the  average  price  per  recently  taken  skin 
was  $280  each,  and  where  some  skins  sold 
for  $2,300  apiece — pages  41,  42.  Con- 
trast this  with  an  average  sale  price  of 
fur  seal  of  some  $82  per  skin  and  the 
nature  of  the  demand  becomes  apparent. 
Kenyon  also  notes  that  the  environ- 
mental deterioration  of  the  area  otter's 
habitat  will  preclude  their  reoccupying 
areas  In  which  they  used  to  thrive,  and 
Indicates  that  acute  pollution  will  af- 
fect their  food  supply — page  281.  For  the 
sea  otter  this  is  a  highly  significant  limit- 
ing factor,  since  they  consume  food  in  the 
amount  of  25  to  30  percent  of  their  body 
weight  per  day — Kenyon.  page  126. 

The  sea  otter  also  suffers  from  man's 
activities  in  other  ways:  California  fish- 
ermen claim  that  the  sea  otters  are  com- 
peting with  them  for  abalone,  and  are 
known  to  kill  them,  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
tected status  under  California  law.  And 
then  of  course  there  are  the  people  who 
shoot  at  anything  that  moves — Kenyon. 
page  282.  There  is  some  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  principal  cause  of  the  un- 
disputed depletion  of  the  abalone  beds  is. 
not  sea  otters,  but  too  many  fishermen 
harvesting  a  limited  resource — Kenyon, 
page  130. 

The  annual  Federal  budget  for  re- 
search on  sea  otters  seems  to  hover 
around  $18,500.  The  AEC  Milrow  and 
Cannikin  programs  have  augmented  this 
budget  in  recent  years,  since  the  center 
of  the  Alaskan  sea  otters  seems  to  be  in 
the  area  of  Amchitka  Island,  where  these 
nuclear  "events"  are  taking  place.  We 
know  of  one  $20,000  research  project 
funded  by  the  AEC,  and  there  may  be 
others. 

POLAK    BEAB 

Of  all  the  marine  mammals  covered 
by  the  various  bills  before  Congress,  the 
polar  bear — Ursus  maritimus — Is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  himted 


as  a  "game  animal."  Its  only  natural 
predator  is  man  and  other  bears;  it  has 
been  hunted  for  years  by  natives  as  a 
religious  symbol  and  as  a  source  of  meat, 
and  more  recently,  by  natives  and 
trophy  hunters,  for  its  hide. 

Five  coimtries  own  land  in  which  the 
polar  bear  is  found  today:  Russia,  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  It  is  not  believed  to  den  in 
Alaska — the  bears  which  are  killed  In 
this  country  are  very  likely  Russian  and 
Canadian  in  origin,  although  no  one  is 
certain.  Similar  uncertainties  pervade 
most  of  the  discussions  of  facts  relating 
to  the  polar  bear. 

The  size  and  composition  of  the  polar 
bear  population  is  not  known.  There  is 
learned  scientific  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  polar  bear  Is  one  general, 
circumpolar  species,  or  whether  there 
are  two  or  more  subspecies  within  the 
general  classification.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment. The  size  of  the  population  is 
thought  to  be  between  10,000  and  20,000. 
which  seems  a  fairly  large  margin  of 
error. 

The  issue  Is  complicated  by  a  lawsuit 
presently  pending  in  which  Friends  of 
Animals  is  seeking  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  place  the  polar  bear  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  Interior  has 
resisted,  on  the  principal  groimd  that  the 
status  of  the  bear  is  not  yet  known:  it 
has  placed  the  polar  bear  in  the  status 
of  an  animal  with  an  undetermined 
status.  This  of  course  affords  the  bears 
no  protection  at  all. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  inter- 
national conferences  on  the  polar  bear. 
The  first  of  these  was  held  in  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  in  September  1965,  and  reached 
no  conclusions  other  than  general  state- 
ments of  concern.  The  Russian  delega- 
tion attempted  unsuccessfully  to  have  a 
ban  placed  on  the  killing  of  bears,  or 
barring  that,  a  5-year  moratorium  until 
more  facts  were  known.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  bears  killed  in  the 
United  States  are  principally  Russian  in 
origin,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the 
nature  of  their  concern.  "Why,"  they  ap- 
pear to  be  saying,  "should  we  save  the 
polar  bear,  and  thereby  forgo  a  valuable 
source  of  income,  simply  to  have  the 
bears  which  we  save  shot  by  American 
trophy  hunters?" 

Subsequent  conferences  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources — lUCN — In  Mer- 
ges, Switzerland,  in  1968  and  in  1970.  A 
certain  amount  of  research  has  been 
done  by  the  countries  affected,  singly 
and  in  concert,  and  more  information 
seems  to  be  developing,  althougli  the 
basic  questions  appear  to  be  as  unre- 
solved as  they  have  ever  been. 

The  Alaskan  delegation  at  the  1965 
meeting  indicated  their  position  that 
hunting  of  the  polar  bear  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  in  part  on  the  basis 
that  the  annual  take  of  bears  contrib- 
uted some  $450,000  to  Alaska's  economy. 
If  problems  were  later  to  appear,  and  it 
were  to  be  shown  that  bear  stocks  were 
being  overexplolted,  then  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation stated  that  regulations  would  be 
enacted  to  "limit  the  harvest  within  the 
annual  recruitment." 


In  support  of  their  contention  that 
polar  bear  stocks  were  rxot  in  danger, 
they  developed  statistics  to  show  that 
the  bears  being  killed  were  from  a  "large 
reservoir  of  adult  males,"  and  were  not 
getting  smaller  in  size.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  this  might  indicate  that  the  hunters 
were  cutting  into  the  breeding  stock  and 
were  in  fact  overexploiting  the  resource. 
The  picture  has  changed.  The  figtires 
developed  in  Alaska  from  1966  to  1969 
and  submitted  at  the  1970  lUCN  con- 
ference showed  that  the  average  age  of 
bears  killed  in  Alaska  declined  from  7.7 
years  old  In  1966  to  6  years  old  in  1969. 
This  Ls,  of  course,  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence, in  the  scientific  sense,  that  the 
polar  bear  Is  in  trouble,  but  it  suggests 
strongly  that  Uj8.  practices  should  be 
closely  and  critically  examined. 

The  Biu-eau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  has  taken  the  position  since 
1959  that  additional  regxilatlons  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  UJ3.  nationals  from 
killing  bears  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  There 
has  also  grown  up  a  strong  sentiment  In 
hunting  and  nonhunting  circles  alike, 
that  the  hunting  of  polar  bears  by  air- 
plane should  be  terminated.  For  many 
years  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game  resisted  these  pressures;  it  has 
now  Indicated  that  it  will  eliminate  the 
hunting  of  polar  bears  by  aircraft  for  the 
hunting  season  of  1973— and  presumably 
thereafter — "not  because  we  feel  it  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  species,  but  rather 
because  of  public  sentiment  on  methods 
of  hunting  these  animals."  Letter  of  July 
27,  1971.  from  the  Acting  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Oame,  to  the  Office  of  Endangered 
Species,  Interior. 

There  are  pre.sently  no  Federal  laws 
regulating  the  taking  of  polar  bears — all 
such  regulation  is  handled  by  the  State 
of  Alaska.  In  part  the  new  regulations 
prohibiting  the  hunting  of  these  animals 
by  aircraft  was  adopted  as  a  deliberate 
program  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  the 
imposition  of  Federal  or  international 
controls.  The  vast  majority  of  bears  Idlled 
in  Alaska  today  are  taken  by  this  method, 
which  typically  Involves  the  use  of  two 
airplanes,  one  to  act  as  a  "spotter,"  which 
then  drives  and  herds  the  bear  at  top 
speed  toward  the  other  which  has  landed 
with  its  "hunter"  aboard,  who  may  then 
shoot  the  exhausted  bear  at  his  leisure. 
The  State  of  Alaska  has  Indicated  that 
the  disappearance  of  airborne  hunters 
will  mean  the  increasing  use  of  hunting 
by  dogsled.  possibly  by  boat,  and — far 
more  significantly — by  snowmobile.  This 
will  certainly  diminish  the  scope  of  the 
area  which  the  hunter  can  cover,  and  will 
presumably  lengthen  his  stay  or  restrict 
the  number  of  bears  killed — or  both. 
Whether  hunting  by  snowmobile  is  sig- 
nificantly more  "sporting"  than  hunting 
by  airplane  rematos  to  be  seen. 

The  1965  Alaska  conference  on  the 
polar  bear  made  the  point  that  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  the  polar  bear  arose  from 
man's  exploitation — that  their  habitat 
was  "intact  and  relatively  undisturbed  by 
man."  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The 
scientists  as  the  1970  lUCN  conference 
produced  a  release  following  that  confer- 
ence, which  "noted  the  Increasing  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Arctic,  and  ex- 
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pressed  general  concern  that  serious  eco- 
logical problems  could  arise  as  a  result  of 
on  spills,  offshore  drilling,  and  other  eco- 
nomic activity."  Observers  have  also 
noted  that  grizzly  bears  and  polar  bears 
are  suffering  from  increased  predation  by 
man  near  the  drilling  suid  other  camps 
that  have  sprung  up  in  recent  times — 
these  men  are  known  to  go  out  and  shoot 
bears  just  to  reheve  the  monotony  of 
Arctic  life— New  York  Times,  May  7,  1970. 

An  alBdavit  supplied  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  the  lawsuit  al- 
ready mentioned,  appears  to  but  does  not 
contradict  these  known  facts.  In  describ- 
ing the  discussions  as  to  whether  the 
polar  bear  should  or  should  not  be  clas- 
sified as  "endangered,"  the  Department 
argues  that — 

The  perils  or  Inimical  factors  represented 
by  loss  or  change  of  habitat,  over-ezplolta- 
tlon,  predation,  competition  or  disease,  singly 
or  combined,  did  not  jeopardize  the  species. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the 
operative  word  in  that  sentence  is  spe- 
cies— if  there  is  only  one  circumpolar 
species,  then  one  could  freely  wipe  out 
every  Alaskan  polar  bear  without  endan- 
gering that  species,  since  the  polar  bear 
would  continue  to  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  Department's  statement  does 
not  and  cannot  take  account  of  the  plight 
of  the  polar  bear  in  other  countries,  in 
none  of  which  except  Russia  is  the  polar 
bear  given  complete  protection. 

THE   SKA  cow MANATEE,   DUOONO 

The  only  remaining  species  of  sea  cows 
In  U.S.  waters  is  found  in  Florida.  It  is 
tliere  protected  by  State  law:  it  is  also  on 
the  U.S.  endangered  species  list,  and 
completely  protected  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Everglades  National  Park  by 
Federal  law  and  Federal  officials. 

Manatees  are  shy  by  nature,  and  wdll 
not  breed  in  captivity.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  it  hsis  suffered  from  man's  ac- 
tivities to  a  great  extent;  one  species  has 
disappeared  within  the  last  century — 
Stellar's  sea  cow.  The  Florida  species  has 
been  taken  for  meat,  and  possibly  even 
for  "sport." 

It  is  herbivorous:  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  by  Claire  Sterling 
points  to  the  possible  importance  of  the 
sea  cow  as  a  consumer  of  the  water  hy- 
acinth, which  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  expense  to  water 
resource  managers,  who  have  found  that 
the  water  hyacinth  tends  to  proliferate 
in  reservoirs,  and  to  create  massive  eco- 
logical and  esthetic  problems — May  3. 
1971.  If  the  manatee  survives,  and  if  we 
are  eventually  successful  at  propagating 
it,  we  may  ultimately  find  that  its  value 
to  mankind  Ls  considerable. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  hear- 
ings will  be  announced  shortly  covering 
the  various  legislative  proposals  calling 
for  protection  of  marine  mammals.  I 
would  hope  that  when  those  hearings  are 
iield  by  the  Commerce  Committee,  that 
these  questions  will  be  explored  in  detail: 

First.  What  is  the  current  status  of 
species  and  important  popiilation  stocks 
within  these  categories;  that  Is,  are  they 
growing,  declining  or  remaiixlng  con- 
stant? 


Second.  What  is  ha(>penlng  to  the  en- 
vironment upon  which  these  animftls  de- 
pend? 

Third.  What  national  laws  and  Inter- 
national treaties  for  management  and 
protection  of  these  animals  are  currently 
in  existence?  Are  these  adequate  and  are 
they  likely  to  be  adequate,  If  demands 
increased? 

Fourth.  How  much  research  time  and 
money  is  available  and  currently  devoted 
to  these  animals  within  and  outside  the 
U.S.  Grovemment? 

Fifth.  What  are  the  current  and  rea- 
sonaJ}ly  foreseeable  demands,  both 
United  States  and  international,  upon 
these  animals  for  food,  clothing,  display, 
research  and/or  sale  of  skins? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2639 
A  bill  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to  estab- 
lish a  Marine  Mammal  Commission;   and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1971." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  certain  species  and  population  stockis 
of  marine  mammals  are,  or  may  be.  In  dan- 
ger of  disappearance  as  a  result  of  man's 
activities; 

(2)  such  si>eciee  and  population  stocks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  diminish  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  can  maintain  that 
equillbriiim  at  which  they  may  be  man- 
aged on  an  optimum  sustained  yield  basis, 
and  measures  should  be  immediately  taken 
to  replenish  any  spyecles  or  p>opulatlon  stock 
which  has  already  diminished  beyond  that 
point; 

(3)  there  is  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
population  dynamics  of  such  marine  mam- 
mals and  of  the  factors  which  bear  upon 
their  ability  to  reproduce  themselves  suc- 
cessfiilly; 

(4)  negotiations  should  be  undertaken,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  International  arrangements  for  re- 
search on,  and  conservation  of.  marine  mam- 
mals; and 

(5)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  resources  of  great  international 
significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as  well 
as  economic,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  they  should  be  protected  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  commensurate  with 
sound  policies  of  resource  management. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "marine  mammal"  means  any 
seal,  whale,  walrus,  dugong.  manatee,  sea 
Otter,  sea  lion,  polar  bear,  porpoise,  or  dol- 
phin. 

(2)  The  term  "population  stock"  means  a 
group  of  interbreeding  marine  mammals  of 
the  same  species  or  smaller  taxa  in  a  com- 
mon spatial  arrangement. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "take"  means  to  harass,  hunt. 
capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass,  hunt, 
capture,   or  kill   any   marine  mammal. 

(5)  TTie  term  "waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  means — 

(A)  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  the  fisheries  zone  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  October  14.  1966  (80  Sut.  808. 
16  U.S.C.  1091-1094). 


TITLE  I— CONSERVA-nON  AND  PROTEC- 
TION OP  MARINE  MAMMALS  PROHIBI- 
TIONS 

Sec.  101.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
103.  107,  and  109  of  this  title,  It  is  unlaw- 
ful— 

(1)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  jxirls- 
dictlon  of  the  United  States  or  any  vessel 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  marine  mammal  on  the 
high  seas; 

(2)  for  any  person  or  vessel  to  take  any 
marine  mammal  in  waters  under  the  Jxuls- 
dictlon  of  the  United  States  or  on  land  ap- 
purtenant thereto: 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  port,  harbor, 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose  In  any  way 
connected  with  acts  prohibited  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
following  acts  with  respect  to  marine  mam- 
mals or  parts  of  marine  mammals  (including 
raw.  dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  skins)  taken  in 
violation  of  this  section  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title: 

(A)  poesees  any  auch  mammal  or  part 
thereof. 

(B)  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  mammal  or  part  thereof  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and 

(C)  Import  any  such  mammal  or  part 
thereof  into  the  United  States. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    TAKING    OF    MARINE   MAMMALS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing.  shaU 
prescribe  such  limitations  with  respect  to 
the  taking  of  each  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal (including  limitations  on  the  taking  of 
individuals  within  population  stocks)  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  insure 
that  such  species  or  population  stock — 

(1)  is  not  threatened  with  extinction,  dis- 
appearance, or  undue  attrition  whether  by 
natural  or  manmade  causes,  and 

(2)  can  be  managed  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis. 

(b)  The  limitations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  spe- 
cies or  population  stock  of  marine  mammal 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  restric- 
tions with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  in  any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  per- 
mits Issued  under  section  103; 

(2)  the  age,  size,  or  sex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing)  of  animals  which 
may  be  taken,  whether  or  not  a  quota  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion  applies  with   respect   to  such  animals; 

(3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time 
within  which  animals  may  be  taken;  and 

(4)  the  manner  and  locations  In  which 
animals  may  be  taken. 

(c)  Before  prescribing  any  annual  quota 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section,  the  Secretairy  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  other  requirements  Imposed  by  law 
with  respect  to  agency  rulemaking,  publish 
and  make  available  to  the  public — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  existing  levels  of 
the  species  and  population  stocks  of  the  ma- 
rine mammal  concerned: 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impact 
of  the  proposed  quota  on  such  species  or 
population  stock;  and 

(3)  any  studies  made  by,  or  for,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission 
which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  such 
quota. 

(d)  Any  limitation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  secUon  shall  be  periodically  reviewed, 
and  may  be  modified  from  time  to  to  time  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PERMITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  per- 
mits, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearing,  which  authorize  the  taking  of 
any  ocean  mammal. 
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(b)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
siiaU— 

( 1 )  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  lim- 
itation established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  103.  and 

(2)  specify— 

(A)  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  which 
are  authorized  to  be  taken, 

(B)  the  location  and  manner  (which 
manner  must  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  humane)  In  which  they  may 
be  taken, 

(C)  the  period  during  which  the  permit  Is 
valid,  and 

(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  suspend,  or 
revoke  in  whole  or  part  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  permit  Issued  by  him  under  this 
section — 

( 1 )  in  order  to  make  any  such  permit  con- 
sistent with  any  change  niade  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  such  permit  with  respect  to 
any  applicable  limitation  prescribed  under 
section  103,  and 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  violation  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is  found. 
Any  modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 
of  a  permit  under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  at  the  time  notice  thereof  Is  given  to 
the  permittee.  The  permittee  shall  then  be 
granted  opportunity  for  expeditious  hearing 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  modi- 
fication, suspension,  or  revocation. 

(d)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
mxist  b«  In  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  Issued  (or  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son) during — 

( 1 )   the  time  of  the  authorized  taking; 

(3)  the  period  of  any  transit  of  such  person 
or  agent  which  Is  Incident  to  such  taking; 
and 

(3)  any  other  time  while  any  marine  mam- 
mal taken  under  such  permit  Is  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  person  or  agent. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Including  the  manner  and  form  in 
which  application  for  permits  may  be  made 
and  the  Information  which  should  accom- 
pany with  an  application  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  review  and  evaluate  the  proposed 
taking. 

penalths 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than  $6,000  for 
each  such  violation.  No  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed unless  such  person  Is  given  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
such  violation.  Each  violation  shall  be  a  sepa- 
rate offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  any  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  penalty  assessed  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  a  civil  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  Is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business  to  collect  the 
penalty  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action.  In 
hearing  such  action,  the  court  may  review 
the  violation  and  the  assessment  of  the  civil 
penalty  de  novo. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

roarzirrms 
Sxc.  105.  (a)  Any  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed In  any  manner  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores,  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  and  all  marine  mammals  or 
parts  thereof,  taken  or  retained  in  violation 
of  this  title  or  the  monetary  value  thereof 
shall  be  forfeited. 


(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
oargo,  and  stores,  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel.  Includ- 
ing Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurte- 
nances, cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  remission  of  miti- 
gation of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  Inctirred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Insofar  as  such  provisions  ot 
law  are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

KNTOaCXlUNT 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize,  by  agreement,  the  personnel, 
services,  and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  purposes  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  officers  and  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they 
shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  laws  administered  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

(c)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation,  show- 
ing probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process.  Including  warrants  or  other 
proceos  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In 
Federal  district  courts,  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any  regiila- 
tlons  Issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  Issued  by  any  officer  or 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title. 

(e)  Such    j>er8on    so    authorized    may — 
(1)   with    or    without    warrant    or    other 

process,  arrest  any  person  conunittlng  in 
his  presence  of  view  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

(3)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
Without  a  warrant.  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any  per- 
son on  board  Is  In  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, to  search  such  vessel  and  to  arrest 
such  person; 

(3)  seize  any  vessel  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  together  with 
Its  tackle,  apparel,  fumltxire,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  hereunder  or  which  reasonably 
appears  to  have  been  so  iised  or  employed; 
and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
all  marine  mammals  or  parts  thereof  taken  or 
retained  in  violation  of  this  title  or  the  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder  and  shall  dispose  of 
them  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

BxcxpnoNS 

Sic.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  taking  of 
any  marine  mammal  by  Indians.  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos  who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Pacific  or  Arctic  Oceans  If  such  tak- 
ing (1)  is  done  solely  In  accordance  with 
customary  traditions  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
native  culture,  and  (2)  is  not  done  for  pur- 
poses of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial  sale  or 
resale.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ap- 
ply to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos  who  are 
employed  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  marine  mammals,  or  who  are  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  deliver  the  Skins  of 
any  marine  mammals  to  any  person. 

(b)  (1)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit 


any  person  deemed  qualified  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  obtaining  written  consent  from 
the  Secretary  to  capture  on  his  own  account 
and  in  a  humane  manner  any  marine  mam- 
mal for  (A)  public  display  or  educational 
purposes,  or  (B)  for  legitimate  scientific  or 
medical  research. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
specify  the  methods  of  capture,  supervision, 
and  transportation  applicable  In  the  case  of 
marine  mammals  captured  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Any  person  authorized  to  take  a  ma- 
rine manunal  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  re- 
ix>rt  on  his  activities  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority. Such  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  any  expedition  made  for  the  purpose 
of  such  taking,  whether  or  not  any  marine 
mammal  was  taken  during  such  expedition. 

INTCXNATIONAL   PKOOaAK 

Skc.  108.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  offlcers  and  agencies,  shall  de- 
velop an  international  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  marine  mammals  and  shall  take 
every  possible  step  to  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  international  arrangements  which 
would  be  appropriate  for  effectuating  such 
program. 

OOOPKKATION   WFTH   STATES 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  develop  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  fie  appropriate  officials  of  the 
several  States  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  marine  mammals.  Such  arrange- 
ments shall  prescribe  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  marine  mammals  which  pass 
through  or  reside  within  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  any  State  may  be  taken,  and  any 
marine  mammal  taken  within  the  scope  of 
such  cooperative  arrangements  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  lawftilly  taken  within 
the  meaning  of  this  title 

RECtT-ATIONS 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

APPLICATION    TO    OTHEB   LAWS   AND   CONVICrlONS 

Sxr.  111.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  1  n  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  .eaty.  or  conviction  which 
may  otherwise  apply  to  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals. 

A  PPaOPRIATIO  NS 

Skc.  112.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tlils  title. 

ErFEcrrvE  date 

8bc.  113.  This  title  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

TITLE  II— MARINE  MAMMAL  COMM1.S3ION 

ESTA8LISHMFNT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by. 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of.  the  President. 
The  President  shall  make  his  selection  from 
a  list,  submitted  to  him  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  E'lvlroi'mental  Quality,  of  l.i- 
dlvlduals  k:io-.vledf;cabIe  In  ll'e  fields  cf 
marine  ecology  ard  resource  manag»me.nt. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  may.  during 
his  period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States.  e.xcept  as  a  retired  of- 
ficer or  retired  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  title  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among 
Its  memt>er8, 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  HOO  for  each 
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day  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion. Bach  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenaea,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  autborized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  08-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  The  Executive  Director 
shall  tiave  such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may 
assign. 

otrriss  or  cokmission 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Conunlsalon  shall— 

( 1 )  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  existing  laws  and  International 
conventions  relating  to  marine  mammals,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling, 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  and  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966; 

(2)  conduct  a  continuing  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  stocks  of  marine  mammals, 
of  methods  for  their  management,  and  of 
humane  means  of  taking  marine  mammals; 

(3)  undertake  or  cause  to  be  undertaken 
such  studies  as  It  deems  necesssLry  or  de- 
sirable for  determining  the  need  for  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  marine  mammals; 

(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
other  Federal  officials  such  steps  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  marine  mammals; 

(5 1  recommend  to  the  Secrertary  such  re- 
visions of  the  Endangered  Species  List,  au- 
thorized by  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1969,  as  may  be  appropriate 
with  regard  to  marine  mammals;  and 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  other 
appropriate  Federal  officials,  and  Oongreoa 
such  additional  measures  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  ftirther  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  including  piovlalons  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
whose  livelihood  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  oonatilt  with  the 
Secretary  at  such  intervals  ae  It  or  be  may 
deem  desirable,  and  shall  furnish  its  repeats 
and  reootnmendatlons  to  him,  before  publi- 
cation, for  his  comment. 

(c)  The  activities  of  the  CX>nunlMlon,  and 
the  reports  and  recommendatlona  which  It 
makes,  as  well  as  all  comments  and  cor- 
respondence In  regard  to  such  reports  and 
reoommendatlons.  shall  be  matters  of  public 
record  and  shall  be  available  to  the  public 
at  all  reasonable  times.  TTie  Commissioin 
shall  furnish  to  the  Council  on  EnvlitMimen- 
tal  Quality  ooples  of  any  such  reports,  recom- 
mendations, and  related  comments  that  are 
made  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies. 

(d)  Any  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretaxy  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  responded  to  by  thoee 
Individuals  within  ninety  days  after  receipt 
thereof.  Any  recommendations  which  are  not 
followed  or  adopted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Commission  together  with  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  thoee  recom- 
mendations were  not  followed  or  adopted. 

COMMITTXE  or  SdKNTlnC  ADVIBOaS  ON  MARINE 
UkMUAJJi 

Sbc.  303.  The  Commission  shall  eetabllah, 
within  ninety  days  after  Its  establishment,  a 
Committee  of  Bclentlflc  Advisors  on  Marine 
Mammals  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  "CX)mmlttee") .  Such  Oc«ninitt«e  shall 
consist  at  nine  scientists  knowledgeable  In 
marine  ecology  and  marine  m^mmm  affairs 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  advice 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Fotin- 
datlon,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  AMd- 
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emy  ot  Sdeooe,  and  the  Seoretary  of  the 
amlthaoBlaa  Institution.  TIm  Oommlaslon 
shall  oonsolt  with  the  OommlttM  on  all 
studlM  UMl  raoonunendatlons  which  It  may 
propoee  to  make  at  has  made,  mad  ■nyreootn- 
nmdAtloDs  made  by  the  Committee  or  any 
of  Its  members  whitib.  are  not  adopted  by 
the  Oommlaslon  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
OommlsBlon  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  and  to  Oongress  with  a  written  ex- 
plaiMtlon  of  the  Oommlasion's  reasons  for 
not  aooeptlng  auch  reoommendatlons. 
oomaanoif  MMrom 
Sac.  304.  The  Oommlaslon  shall  transmit 
to  Oongrees,  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
report  which  shall  include — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  deecripUon  of  the 
actlTlttes  and  aooompllahmenta  of  the  Oom- 
mlsalon  during  the  immediately  preceding 
year;  and 

(2)  all  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303,  together  with  the  responses  made 
to  its  recommendations  by  the  ^propriate 
Federal  agencies. 

CXX>RDINATION  WITH  OTKKR  rKDXaAL  AGKNCIBS 

Sbc.  206.  The  Commission  shall  have  access 
to  all  studies  and  data  compiled  by  Federal 
agencies  regarding  marine  mammals.  With 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secretary 
or  Agency  head,  the  Commission  may  also 
utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible 
step  to  avoid  duplication  of  reeearch  and 
Other  efforts  In  carrying  out  the  ptirpoees 
of  this  Act. 

AOMimSTKATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission.  In  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  may — 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel; 

(3)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space; 

(3)  enter  into  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  other  organizations,  both  pubUc 
and  private,  including  the  Committee;  and 

(4)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers, 

as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
oountlng,  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Admlnlstratcw  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  307.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
title  Is  enacted  and  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title,  but  the  svuns 
appropriated  for  any  such  year  shall  not 
exceed  $1.0{K).000. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  2646.  A  bill  relating  to  transporta- 
tion and  other  public  accommodations 
and  services  Involving  blind  persons  ac- 
companied by  a  dog  guide  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ACCESS    TO    PUBLIC    FACILITIES    FOR    PERSONS    AC- 
COMPANIED   BY    CrrOE    DOOS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  only  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  are  without  laws  relating 
to  transportation  and  other  public  ac- 
commodations and  services  involving 
blind  persons  accompanied  by  a  dog 
guide.  Because  of  this,  I  &m  today  intro- 


ducing legislation  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  E&glkton  and  Inotttk 
which  provides  that  any  blind  person 
accompanied  by  a  dog  guide  shell  be  en- 
titled to  any  and  all  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of 
all  public  conveyances,  public  amuse- 
ments and  all  places  of  public  accom- 
modation, within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  which  persons  not  accompanied 
by  dogs  are  entitled.  My  bUl  provides 
further  that  no  such  blind  person  shall 
be  required  to  pay  any  charge  or  fare 
for  or  on  accoimt  of  the  transportation, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  any 
public  conveyance  of  himself  and  such 
dog  so  accompanying  him  in  addition  to 
the  charge  or  fare  lawfully  chargeable 
for  such  person's  transportation.  Any 
violation  of  the  act  would  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  blind  who 
live  and  visit  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  dependent  on  "seeing  eye"  dogs  as  a 
means  of  navigation.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  public  facilities  which 
deny  these  trained  animals  access  to  their 
su^commodations.  This  practice  creates 
an  unnecessary  inconvenience  for  those 
whose  everyday  life  is  complex  enough. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  once  prevented  the  handicapped 
from  leading  normal  lives.  It  is  time 
that  our  Nation's  Capital  discontinue 
this  type  discrimination  against  the 
blind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  3646 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
any  blind  person  accompanied  by  a  dog 
guide  specially  trained  for  that  ptirpose  shall 
be  entitled,  if  such  dog  is  properly  and 
safely  muzzled,  to  any  and  all  accommoda- 
tions, advantages,  facilities  and  privileges 
of  all  public  conveyances,  public  amuse- 
ments and  all  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion, within  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
which  persons  not  accompanied  by  dogs  are 
entitled.  No  such  blind  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  charge  or  fare  for  or  on 
account  of  the  transportation,  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  any  public  convey- 
ance of  himself  Eind  such  dog  so  accompany- 
ing him  In  addition  to  the  charge  or  fare 
lawfully  chargeable  for  such  person's 
transportation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  2647.  A  bUl  relating  to  comparability 
adjustments  in  pay  rates  of  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  based  on  the  1971 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service. 

rXDZSlAL  PAT  COMPAaABIUTT  ADJTTSTItfXNTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  announced  that  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  would 
be  meeting  early  this  week  to  consider 
Senate  Resolution  169,  a  resolution  to  al- 
low Federal  pay  comparability  increases 
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to  become  effective  as  scheduled  in  Janu- 
ary 1972.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
agreed  to  withhold  his  Federal  pay  raise 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill. 

All  Senators  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Federal  employee  should  be  treated 
like  everyone  else  during  phase  n  of  the 
economic  stabilization  program.  The  Civil 
Service  should  be  the  object  of  neither 
special  benefits  nor  specal  burdens.  I  tun 
now  Introducing  a  bill  which,  if  passed. 
win  clarify  Senate  intent. 

My  bill  would  require  that  any  pay  in- 
crease permitted  imder  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970  be  limited  to 
those  guidelines  established  for  private 
Industry. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  before  Thursday, 
the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Commit- 
tee wiU  report  on  this  proposal  as  well  as 
on  Senate  Resolution  169. 

Considering  this  legislation  and  the 
resolution  together,  the  Senate  can  guar- 
antee that  the  Federal  pay  comparability 
increases  will  be  permitted,  but  will  be 
limited  to  guidelines  established  for  the 
private  sector.  I  believe  that  this  removes 
the  last  possible  justification  for  calling 
the  Federal  salary  increases  Inflationary 
or  contrary  to  national  policy.  Such  ac- 
tion insures  that  national  policy  in  phase 
n  will  be  the  same  for  all  wage  earners 
whether  they  happen  to  work  for  the 
Oovemment  or  for  private  Industry. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHRE:Y  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
8.  2648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve 
supplies  of  soybeans,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  smd  wheat  for  na- 
tional security  and  to  protect  domestic 
consumers  against  an  Inadequate  supply 
of  such  commodities:  to  maintain  and 
promote  foreign  trade;  to  protect  pro- 
ducers of  such  commodities  against  an 
unfair  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  a  reserve  supply;  to  as- 
sist in  marketing  such  commodities:  to 
assure  the  availability  of  commodities  to 
promote  world  peace  and  understanding : 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry. 

BTRATECIC     STOBABLE     ACRICXTLTtTRAL     COMMOOI- 
TXES    ACT    OF     ISTt     traCENTLT    NXEOED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional strategic  reserve  of  feed  grain.s, 
wheat,  soybeans,  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. My  proposed  Strategic  Storable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1971 
would,  if  enacted,  establish  reserve  in- 
ventories not  to  exceed  300  million  bush- 
els of  wheat.  25  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  and  100  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. These  reserve  levels  should  be  con- 
sidered as  minimums  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  we  help  feed,  from 
any  future  crop  failures  that  might  oc- 
cur either  here  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  recall  only  too 
well  during  the  sixties  when  India  was 
faced  with  mass  starvation  of  its  people 
due  to  crop  failures.  The  United  States 
was  called  upon  to  provide  that  country 
with  immediate  food  aid  which  was  not 
only  done,  but  was  accomplished  under 
the  most  dlfllcult  of  conditions.  Almost 


20  percent  of  our  Nation's  total  wheat 
crop  that  year  was  sent  to  India. 

In  addition  to  establishing  such  .e- 
serve  Inventories  we  must  insulate  them 
from  the  marketplace  so  as  to  avoid  the 
depressing  effect  their  presence  would 
otherwise  have  on  farm  prices.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  long  advocated  that  this 
action  be  taken.  And,  the  time  to  take  it. 
is  now  as  we  find  ourselves  once  again 
moving  into  a  surplus  situation  regard- 
ing wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dtiiry  prod- 
ucts. 

The  record  high  1971  feed  grain  crop 
will  add  at  least  25  million  tons  to  oiu- 
carryover  stocks  next  year,  pushing  it  to 
a  new  record  high  of  almost  60  million 
tons,  25  percent  more  than  desirable. 

This  year's  wheat  crop  was  18  percent 
larger  than  last  year  which  was  much 
more  than  was  anticipated  for  domestic 
utilization  and  for  export.  Over  200  mil- 
lion bushels  will  be  added  to  our  carry- 
over of  those  stocks.  We  are  also  faced 
with  the  additional  prospect  of  having 
an  even  higher  production  of  wheat  next 
year.  1971  fall  planting  intentions  for 
wheat  are  reported  to  be  up  20  percent 
over  last  year. 

The  Impact  that  these  additional  sup- 
plies of  farm  commodities  is  having  on 
farm  prices  already  Is  being  deeply  felt 
throughout  the  grain  producing  regions 
of  our  Nation.  Com  is  below  90  cents  per 
bushel  in  many  local  country  markets 
today  and  it  is  exp)ected  to  continue 
downward.  The  availability  of  these 
large  additions  to  our  feed  stocks  with- 
out any  insulation  from  the  market,  will 
not  only  lead  to  cheaper  feed  prices  but 
also  will  eventually  lead  to  cheaper  live- 
stock, poultry  and  hog  prices  for  farm 
producers.  Every  time  we  have  had  a 
period  o?  feed  grain  surpluses,  big  in- 
creases in  the  production  of  livestock 
seems  to  follow  with  its  accompanying 
drop  in  prices. 

Although  similar  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Neal  SurTH  of  Iowa,  which  already  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Grains  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  my  bill  con- 
tains the  following  differing  provisions: 

First.  Dairy  and  Poultry  products  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  commodities 
authorized  for  reserve  inventories. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  offer  any  commodity  held  in  re- 
serve for  sale  for  less  than  130  percent  of 
the  average  price  farmers  received  in 
the  United  States  during  the  preceding 
5  marketing  years. 

Third.  Provided  that  such  sales  shall 
In  no  event  be  less  than  market  price  for 
the  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale,  and 

Fourth.  Added  disposal  authorization 
for  these  inventories  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  and  for  use  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary 
requirements  outside  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  other  provisions  of  Congress- 
man Smith's  bill  which  I  have  incorpo- 
rated into  my  bill  and  to  the  general  situ- 
ation which  makes  it  Imperative  that  this 
legislation  be  considered  Immediately  by 
the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  two  items: 
Congressman  Smith's  testimony  on  his 


bill,  HJl.  1163,  before  the  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  3  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  concerning  this 
year's  bimiper  crop  of  com. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimont  of  Concressman  Neal  Smith 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  your  scheduling  this  bill 
for  hearings  and  providing  me  with  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  strategic  reserve  of  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  soybeans.  As  some  of  you  know.  I 
have  sponsored  and  supported  this  proposi- 
tion for  7  years.  While  I  believe  we  should 
have  established  the  reserve  years  ago  to  pro- 
tect our  markets.  It  has  never  been  so  Impor- 
tant to  feed  grain  producers  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

FEED    ORAIN    smjATTON 

Tlie  most  recent  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimate  a  1971  corn 
crop  of  5.346  billion  bushels  and  a  carryover 
of  700  mUllon  bushels  from  1970.  With  Im- 
ports of  1  mUllon  bushels,  this  makes  a  total 
estimated  supply  for  the  1971  marketing  year 
of  6.046  billion  bushels.  Utilization  last  year 
totaled  4.414  billion  bushels.  That  means 
that  in  the  coming  years  there  will  be  a  sup- 
ply of  more  than  1.6  billion  bushels  of  corn 
available  In  excess  of  the  amounts  used  In 
the  past  year  and  the  carryover  will  prob- 
ably more  than  double  In  one  year.  Also  the 
carryover  will  be  more  than  one-third  of  a 
normal  crop.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  there  Is  ftoing  to  be  a 
reserve — the  only  question  Is  who  Is  going  to 
pay  the  cost  of  carrying  the  reserve  and  of 
producing  the  reser\'e. 

The  grain  market  has  .set  a  price  of  about 
$5  3  billion  for  the  1971  crop  regardless  of  its 
size.  When  It  was  estln-.ated  that  the  produc- 
tion might  be  as  low  as  4  biU'on  bushels  the 
market  price  was  such  that  farmers  would 
have  received  about  the  same  total  ntimber 
of  dollars  for  their  crop  that  they  are  now 
being  bid  for  6  3  billion  bushels.  Under  these 
circumstances.  I  assume  everyone  agrees  that 
the  producers  of  feed  grains  face  a  severe 
economic  situation.  Their  money  problems 
do  not  result  from  a  strike,  from  failure  to 
work  hard  enou?h.  from  bad  weather  or  any- 
thing they  could  have  done  as  individuals. 
Their  severe  problem  results  from  having 
done  so  much  so  well  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  weather.  Feed  grains  producers  in 
1971  are  to  be  penalized  for  succe.is  and  as 
it  now  stands  they  will  absorb  the  full  risk 
and  the  losses  resulting  from  prrxluclng 
bumper  crops  on  more  acres  of  feed  grains 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  there  would  be 
no  shortage.  There  Is  .something  wrcng  with 
a  system  which  penalizes  the  good  farmers 
of  America  for  success  and  hard  work  to  the 
extent  that  many  will  face  bankruptcy.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  by  Federal  legislation  cure 
everythlni;  that  is  wrong  with  farm  income; 
but  we  can  at  least  take  the  step  provided  In 
this  bill  to  help  alleviate  the  hardship.  I 
think  It  Is  obvious  that  If  the  Oovemment 
were  to  buy  about  500  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains  at  harvest  time  or  to  announce  that  It 
will  be  purchased  during  the  marketing  year 
and  placed  in  an  Insulated  reserve,  farmers 
would  not  only  be  paid  for  the  500  million 
bushels  but  also  receive  for  the  remaining 
4.8  billion  bushels  about  the  same  amount 
they  would  have  otherwlM  received  for  the 
totAl  crop.  Farm  income  might  be  Increased 
by  more  than  »fi0O  million  HR  1163  author- 
izes the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  m*ke 
those  purchases  necessary  to  Increase  farm 
Income  under  certain  definite  guidelines  for 
acquisition  and  eventual  distribution. 
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In  their  negative  report,  the  Department 
states  that  "substantial  reserves,  no  matter 
how  well  instilated,  overhang  the  market  and 
depress  prices  to  farmers."  The  fact  la  the 
reserve  will  be  present  whether  this  bill 
passes  or  not;  and  an  uninsulated  reserve  de- 
presses the  market  more  than  an  insulated 
reser^'e.  So  I  sincerely  believe  this  rectson  for 
opposing  the  bill  falls  of  Its  own  weight  un- 
der the  present  sxirplus  situation. 

HOW  IT  WOtTLD  WORK  IN   1971 

In  the  1971  marketing  year,  ais  it  Is  related 
to  corn  under  H.R.  1163.  the  bill  would  work 
this  way.  The  Secretary  could  buy  a  maxi- 
mum of  720  million  bushels  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  This  Is  80  percent  of  the  net  addi- 
tional estimated  total  carryover  for  the  1971 
marketing  year  and  Is  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum re-^erve  Inventory  of  875  million  bushels. 
F(ir  this  1971  corn,  the  Department  could  pay 
a  maximum  of  $1.17  using  local  grain  deal- 
er's prices  and  this  compares  to  about  97 
cents  currently  being  bid.  If  the  local  price 
were  to  Increase  by  20  cents  to  $1.17,  the  De- 
partment would  stop  buying.  This  acquired 
corn  would  be  held  In  a  strategic  reserve  and 
stocks  would  not  be  sold  In  excess  of  those 
purchased  during  any  succeeding  year  unless 
It  is  a  year  when  demand  actually  exceeds 
supply.  If  corn  supplies  were  short  this  year, 
the  minimum  selling  price  using  farm  prices 
would  be  $1.41.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration acquired  stocks  can  be  sold  under 
existing  law  for  considerably  less  than  this 
amount  and  their  sales  are  not  limited  to  the 
amount  needed  to  make  supply  equal 
demand. 

GOVERNMENT  HELD  STOCKS  AND  SFECU1ATION8 

If  this  reserve  is  not  established,  the  Oov- 
emment will  eventually  receive  much  of  this 
corn  through  the  CCC  defaults  on  non- 
recourse loans  anyway.  Therefore  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Government  should  not  lay 
out  the  money  for  this  corn  Is  not  valid  be- 
cause they  will  eventually  lay  out  the  money 
for  It  anyway.  However,  corn  acquired 
through  the  CCC  route  will  hang  over  the 
market  for  the  entire  marketing  year  and 
depress  the  price  of  the  entire  crop  down  to 
the  loan  rate  which  was  reduced  this  year. 
If  the  supply  acquired  for  the  reserve  is  sub- 
stantial, the  controlling  factor  which  will  In- 
fluence the  market  is  the  condition  under 
which  It  can  be  released  or  sold.  H.R.  1163 
provides  that  price  alone  shall  not  be  a  cri- 
teria for  sales  as  It  is  under  existing  law.  In 
addition  to  a  minimum  price  of  120  percent 
of  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  (for 
1971  this  would  be  $1.41  compared  to  the 
$1.23  at  which  CCC  sold  corn  last  year) .  sales 
shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  by  which  es- 
timated domestic  consumption  of  exports  ex- 
ceed domestic  consumption  and  Imports. 
There  is  no*  abundant  evidence  that  price 
alone  should  not  be  a  criteria  for  making  sales 
of  Government-held  grains.  In  recent  years 
vast  numbers  of  speculators  have  been  get- 
ting In  and  out  of  the  grain  market  and  using 
It  as  a  gambling  device.  Under  these  con- 
ditions. It  cannot  reflect  supply  and  demand 
accurately  and  price  alone  can  no  longer  be 
an  accurate  barometer  for  the  need  of  In- 
creased supply.  Many  of  the  speculators  are 
buying  and  selling  on  a  basis  of  whether  they 
think  other  speculators  will  enter  the  market 
either  on  the  short  or  the  long  side  rather 
than  buying  or  selling  on  a  basis  of  whether 
supply  and  demand  Justify  the  price  move- 
ment. 

These  people  do  not  Intend  to  take  the  de- 
livery of  gram  and  the  higher  they  push  the 
futures  market,  the  further  It  will  drop,  thus 
over-reactions  both  ways  become  excessive. 
The  downward  overreactlon  occurs  at  the 
time  grain  Is  being  delivered  and  that  is  when 
farmers  need  a  strong  cash  market.  In  both 
1966  and  1970,  officials  of  the  CCC  sold  grain 
Just  because  speculators  temporarily  had 
pushed  the  price  up  and  even  though  the 
marketable  supply  situation  did  not  Justify 
the  huge  sales  being  made.  Thus  the  CCC  waa 


reaUy  acting  as  a  speculator  and  reacting  to 
price  only  rather  than  as  a  supply  adjuster. 
We  have  never  had  this  kind  of  a  provision 
for  Govemment-held  stocks  before  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  thmk  it  Is  terribly 
Important  that  at  least  some  of  this  year's 
crop  be  carried  under  such  restrictions  on 
sales. 

The  Department's  report  on  this  bill  states 
that  the  bill  "might  require  purchases  to  be 
made  at  times  when  sound  farm  policy  would 
dictate  sales."  This  statement  actually  scares 
me.  It  indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  markets 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  past  10  years  in 
the  selling  when  they  should  not  have  been 
selling,  they  stlU  think  they  should  sell  un- 
der conditions  such  as  were  present  last 
year  when  they  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$1.23  into  a  market  where  their  own  figures 
Indicated  there  was  no  supply  shortage.  The 
fact  that  they  evidently  still  have  not  learned 
this  lesson  Is  a  strong  additional  reason  for 
establishing  the  definite  provisions  In  HJl. 
1163  for  handling  at  least  part  of  the  new 
reserve  which  will  be  created  this  year. 

SETTING  ACREAGE  COALS 

We  got  into  this  situation  partly  because 
the  Department  was  afraid  that  with  blight 
or   a   drought    there    might   be    a   shortage: 
therefore,   they  set   the  program  for  an   In- 
creased acreage.  If  a  reserve  had  been  held 
under  a  situation  where  It  were  insulated 
from  the  market   until   needed,  that  grain 
could  have  been  used  to  relieve  the  fear  of 
the  shortage  and  therefore  the  program  could 
have  ptrovlded  this  year   for  more  diverted 
acres.  This  Is  an  additional  reason  why  we 
need  a  strategic  reserve.  I  do  not  think  the 
leafblight  scare  was  a  unique  situation.  In 
fact.  In  this  year  of  surplus,  I  want  to  state 
flatly  that  we  will   again  surely  see  a   year 
when  we  produce  less  than  we  use.  I  do  not 
know  when,  but  it  will  occur.  When  we  pro- 
duce so  much  grain,  then  the  conditions  are 
right  for  those  diseases  that  feed  upon  grain. 
The  laws  of  the  balance  of  nature  are  more 
powerful    than    man — we    only    manipulate 
and  temporarUy  change  the  condltiona  tin- 
der those  laws.  Whenever  one  form  of  life 
flourishes,  other  forms  of  life  and  diseases 
which  feed  upon  such  abundance  will  in- 
crease and  drag  it  down.  We  have  manipu- 
lated the  resources  of  this  country  so  much 
In  violation  of  the  basic  laws  of  survival  and 
the  law  of  the  balance  of  nature,  that  we 
have  created  the  very  conditions  that  will 
permit  a  quick  and  severe  shortage.  We  have 
built  up  the  need  for  grain  and  are  growing 
it  In  large  fields  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
can    drive    through    several    states    without 
leaving  the  Bight  of  a  oornfleld  more  than  a 
few   minutes.   Under  these  conditions,   new 
grain    diseases,    new    resistant    oom    borer. 
Insects  and  weeds  will  be  coming  forward  In 
future  years  which  can  spread  rapidly  across 
the  United  States.  If  we  stopped  developing 
new  chemicals  to  meet  new  situations,  there 
would  be  new  uncontrollable  weeds,  diseases 
or  Insects  within  a  few  years  and  a  shortage 
of  grain.  Even  a  10  percent  reduction  In  a 
corn  crop  when  so  many  people  live  In  cities 
and  the  volume  consumed  Is  so  great,  can 
cause    a    severe   problem    both    domestically 
and  to  our  export  customers.  This  makes  It 
even  more  imperative  than  ever  before  that 
we  establish  a  strategic  reserve  which  can 
be  called   upon   for   the  protection   of  con- 
sumers and  our  export  customers.  Last  year 
we  had  a  scare  from  the  corn  blight.  This 
year  there  has  been  detected  a  new  disease 
known  as  "pysoderma"  which  has  destroyed 
as  much  as  30  percent  of  com  yield  in  Iso- 
lated fields  In  Illinois    Other  dlaeasee  will 
start  and  spread  rapidly  in  future  years. 

LIVESTOCK   INCOMB 

As  Members  of  this  Committee  are  aware, 
the  livestock  Industry  has  been  riding  piggy- 
back on  our  feed  grains  programs.  Although 
we  have  not  had  direct  aid  programs  other 
than  a  purchase  program  for  pork  and  beef 


products,  their  numbers  and  tonnage  to  a 
oouslderable  extent  is  regulated  by  the  total 
tonnage  of  feed  grains  available  for  conver- 
sion into  red  meats.  The  hog  market  suffered 
a  tremendotis  decrease  during  the  past  3 
years  and  is  Just  now  showing  signs  of  re- 
covery. With  a  900  million  bushel  Increase 
in  the  supply  of  oom,  obviously  a  huge  In- 
crease In  the  tonnage  of  pork  could  be  ex- 
pected and  the  bog  market  would  be  severely 
adversely  aSected.  Since  cattle  are  on  a 
longer  cycle  and  Increases  in  the  production 
of  i>ork  can  occur  more  quickly,  the  effect  on 
the  cattle  market  could  be  delayed  but  it 
would  certainly  also  occur  a  little  later. 

MXSCXLI.ANE017S  PSOVTSIONS 

There  are  some  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  think  are  important  and  should  be 
enacted  which  are  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  situations  which  have  arisen  in 
the  CCC's  handling  of  grain.  One  is  the  pro- 
vision at  the  bottom  of  Page  4  to  buy  and  sell 
the  same  quantity  of  grain  on  the  same  date 
where  this  would  result  In  better  handling 
and  location  of  a  reserve.  Such  purchases  to 
offset  sales  must  be  made  within  2  market 
days.  This  would  permit  the  Government  to 
use  the  grain  Industry  to  locate  grain  where 
there  is  a  market  Instead  of  having  to  move 
particular  bushels  of  grain  from  one  location 
to  another  which  can  take  so  much  time  that 
a  sale  is  lost.  It  also  would  save  having  Oov- 
emment personnel  doing  work  that  the  grain 
trade  itself  can  do. 

Another  provision  on  Page  5  requires  that 
a  holder  of  grain  against  a  warehouse  receipt 
must  at  all  times  have  the  grade  stated 
on  the  warehouse  receipt  or  a  better  grade 
available  for  delivery.  This  Is  to  correct  an 
abuse  which  occurred  for  many  years  where 
obligors  on  warehouse  receipts  held  low  grade 
grrain  and  even  trash  against  wsirehouse  re- 
ceipts and  then  paid  the  difference  between 
the  2  grades  upon  delivery.  Sometimes  the 
grain  was  not  fit  for  the  purpose  it  was  sold 
for  and  besides  the  Investment  was  less  and 
the  warehouser  was  almost  given  an  incen- 
tive to  hold  low  value  grain.  We  want  high 
value  grain  in  the  strategic  reserve. 

The  bUl  also  provides  for  a  defljiite  time  at 
which  the  Department  will  announce  the 
amount  of  grain  that  will  be  acquired  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year.  In  the  case  of  com 
this  would  be  done  on  the  last  Friday  in 
October.  This  gives  them  3  weeks  of  the  new 
market  year  In  which  to  use  their  own 
statistic-gathering  services  to  determine  the 
amount  the  carryover  will  increase  for  each 
commodity  Involved.  By  announcing  on  a 
particular  date  the  quantity  they  will  be  buy- 
ing during  the  year,  the  industry  can  know 
exactly  what  the  reserve  policy  will  be  for  the 
entire  year  and  make  Its  business  Judgments 
accordingly.  When  such  ded&lons  smd  an- 
nouncements are  delayed,  as  is  permissible 
by  CCC  for  their  stocks,  the  delay  in  an- 
nouncements always  hurt   the   farmers. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  bill  by  pointing  out  other 
provisions  on  Pages  4  and  6  of  less  impor- 
tance, but  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions oonoemlng  them. 

Agam  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunlty  to  present  this  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1163  and  for  the  protection  at 
oonsumers,  to  promofte  and  protect  our  ex- 
port markets  to  aasure  that  we  can  respond 
to  unexpected  demands  anywhere  In  the 
world,  to  help  stabillxe  Uv«6tock  prices  and 
tat  the  sake  of  a  badly  needed  increase  in 
farm  Income.  I  sincerely  uige  this  Ooounlt- 
tee  to  take  favorable  action  to  establish  a 
strategic  reserve  this  year. 


[From   the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3    19711 
Bumper  Cosn   Crop  0\-Emjxows  Silos 

(By  Ijen  Richardson) 
(NoTi. — Mr.  Richardson  Is  feature  editor 
of  Big  Farmer  magazine.) 

FRANKrorr.    III. — "Farmers    have    planted 
com    in    every    corner    but    the    cemftery," 
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warned  Larry  Slmerl,  University  of  nunola 
economist,  prior  to  the  September  crop  re- 
port. "This  fact  will  weigh  heavier  on  the 
market   than  the    [corn]    blight." 

With  the  September  report.  It  now  appears 
that  plantings  could  have  Included  the  cem- 
eteries. This  year's  com  crop  Is  expected  to 
be  30  per  cent  larger  than  last  year's,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  1948  this  country  will 
produce  more  than  600  million  bushels  of 
corn  In  excess  of  what  It  can  use  or  export. 

Why?  Aided  by  a  new  program  that  In- 
duced them  to  plant  up  to  30  per  cent  corn- 
land,  farmers  geared  up  to  cash  In  on  high 
prices  resulting  from  the  blight.  Seed  corn 
companies  switched  to  normal  (bllght- 
reslstant)  seed,  and  dry  weather  In  July 
and  August  prevented  the  fungus  from 
spreading. 

Now  farmers  are  venting  their  anger  with 
the  Government  for  encouraging  more  corn 
acretige.  "In  November  of  1970  we  begged 
Secretary  Hardin  on  bended  knees  not  to 
Increase  acreage,"  declared  Walter  W.  Qoep- 
plnger,  a  large-acreage  com  farmer  In  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota  who  serves  as  president  of 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

"Here  Is  our  official  statement  to  Mr. 
Hardin  In  November  of  1970."  said  Mr.  Goep- 
plnger,  (pointing  an  I-told-you-so  finger 
from  his  Boone.  Iowa,  headquarters).  "The 
probabilities  of  favorable  weather  for  reoccur- 
rence of  Southern  corn-leaf  blight  In  the 
Central  and  Eastern  corn  belt  are  only  one 
In  50.  We  suggest  you  not  expand  acreage  to 
a  point  where  we  get  Into  the  same  difficul- 
ties as  the  expansion  that  occurred  In  1967 — 
that  took  three  years  for  farmers  to  work  off 
surpluses  and  poor  prlcea." 

Although  less  dramatic,  the  harvest  pic- 
ture Is  similar  for  other  feed-grain  crops. 
Wheat  alone  Is  up  18  per  cent,  and  the  har- 
vest of  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  soybeans,  oats 
and  barley  combined  are  estimated  at  10,437,- 
058.000  bushels — 1,796,056.000  bushels  over 
last  year.  Nearly  half  of  the  Increase  (44  per 
centi  comes  from  the  four-state  area  of  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

The  movement  of  corn  futures  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Ttade  this  summer  Is  a  dra- 
matic picture  of  the  warning  Mr.  Ooepplnger 
Issued  In  November.  1970.  Prices  fell  40  cents 
In  less  than  two  months  as  facts  about  the 
blight  and  the  size  of  the  feed-grain  crop 
became  clear. 

Knowing  farm  Income  will  be  hurt,  farm 
organizations  are  asking  for  relief.  The  mili- 
tant National  Farmers  Organization  (N.P.O.) 
has  asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
M.  Hardin  for  a  moratorium  on  the  delivery 
of  farm-stored  grains  and  sharp  increases  In 
the  loan  rates  for  major  crops.  Their  prop)08al 
asks  for  a  loan  rate  of  •1.56  per  bushel  for 
corn;  $1  75  jjer  bushel  for  wheat  and  $2.75  per 
bushel  for  soybeans. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  asked  the 
House  Agrlcultxire  subcommittee  for  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  national  strategic  reserve 
for  a  broad  range  of  farm  commodities. 

At  harvest  it  would  authorize  purchase  of 
up  to  875  million  bushels  of  corn.  300  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  100  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  Under  the  plan  such  a  reserve 
would  be  Insvilated  from  the  market,  and  no 
stock  would  be  sold  In  the  open  market  at 
less  than  full  parity  prices,  except  In  a  de- 
clared national  emergency. 

Responding  to  the  big  com  crop,  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  Association  Is  requesting 
that  price-support  loan  rates  for  1971  be 
raised  by  20  cents  to  (1.25  a  btishel.  and  that 
the  present,  non-acreage,  restricted,  set-aside 
land  program  be  dropped  In  favor  of  the  old 
crop-land  adjustment  program. 

They  are  Joined  by  the  National  Wheat 
Growers  in  seeking  a  return  to  voluntary, 
paid-acreage  diversion.  Thla  option,  spokes- 
men point  out.  Is  open  to  the  Secretary  under 
Section  501-Cl  of  the  new  farm  law.  Wheat 
growers  are  predicting  farmers  will  Increase 


plantings  30  per  cent  next  year  unleoB  a 
change  la  made. 

One  point  Is  clear — farm  Income  will  be 
hurt.  Consider  the  last  two  corn  crops.  In 
I960  farmsrs  harvested  about  4.6  billion 
bushels.  Prices  paid  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  averaged  $1.09.  Thus  at 
harvest  time  the  value  of  the  crop  was  about 
$0-bllllon.  The  blighted  drought-damaged 
1970  crop  was  10  per  cent  smaller  with  4.1 
bUllon  btishels.  Harvest  prices  averaged  •1.33 
a  bushel,  putting  th«  crop's  T&ltM  at  nauly 
•fi.S-bUllon. 

This  year  harvest  prloes  have  dropped  to 
as  low  as  80  cents  at  some  country  elevators. 
Even  with  a  •!  a  bushel  harvest  average,  the 
6.3  to  6.3  billion  bushel  crops  will  be  worth 
less  In  total  dollars  than  last  season's  4.1 
billion  bushel  crop. 

"Southern  com  leaf  blight,"  said  one  angry 
Illinois  farmer,  "was  the  most  successful 
farm-wltholdlng  action  ever  staged." 

Even  at  a  (LOe-a-bushel  average  support 
price,  the  30  per  cent  larger  crop  will  be 
worth  only  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  more  at 
harvest.  Farmers  will  still  have  to  pay  a 
higher  harvesting,  drying,  storage  and  mar- 
keting bill  for  an  extra  600  million  bushels  of 
com. 

In  the  meantime,  farmers  are  wondering 
how  to  store  and  market  this  crop.  Many 
Government  storage  bins  no  longer  exist. 
Farmers  would  need  to  place  700  to  800  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  under  a  price-support 
loan  to  short  the  supply  of  "free"  corn 
enough  to  raise  prices  to  the  current  loan 
level  of  $1.06  per  bushel. 

In  1967,  the  year  of  the  last  biunper  crop, 
only  400  million  bushels  were  placed  under 
Government  loans.  Lacking  storage,  grain 
must  move  to  market.  Practically  speaking, 
most  of  this  year's  wheat  Is  still  In  the  coun- 
try. When  It  starts  moving  this  fall.  It  will 
meet  competition  from  the  huge  feed-grain 
crops  for  box-csir  space. 

If  a  box-car  shortage  develops  (railroads 
have  never  handled  a  crop  this  size) ,  farmers 
will  be  angrily  dumping  grain. 

The  main  question  now  facing  Agriculture 
Department  policymakers  Is  how  land  will  be 
used.  Only  the  bumper  soybean  harvest  Is 
welcome.  The  current  carryover  of  soybeans 
Is  barely  enough  to  keep  mills  and  pipelines 
running  until  the  new  bean  harvest.  The 
Soybean  Processors  Association  had  urged, 
but  failed  to  get.  an  extra  10  million  acres  of 
soybeans  last  year. 

While  future  farm  policies  are  still  being 
debated  In  Washington,  It  seems  clear  that 
Agrlctature  Department  officials  plan  no 
radical  change  from  the  new  farm  program. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Allott)  (by 
request) : 

S.  2649.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chip- 
pewa Indians.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
lott, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
Indians. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  draft  proposal  be  set  forth 
In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

VS.  DKPAmtExr  OF  thx  iMTxaioa, 

WashtngUm,  D.O..  Junt  a.  1971. 
Bon.  Srao  T.  Aomzw, 
President,  United  States  Senate, 
WoMhinffton,  D.O. 

DBAS  itR.  Pi—iiiiiiT:  There  la  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  piroposad  bUI  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lAnd  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Band  of  Lake  Superior  cailppewa  In- 
dians." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  consid- 
eration and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposal  provides  that  40  acres  of 
federally  owned  land  will  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  ths  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Bajid  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights-of- 
way  of  record  and  to  the  continued  right  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  use  the  fire  observa- 
tion tower  located  on  the  land.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Indian  Olalms  Commission 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  title  conveyed  should  or  should  not  be 
set  off  against  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  determined  by  the  Commission. 

This  tract  was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  heln  of  the  Indian  allottee  In 
1933  at  a  cost  of  •fiOO.  The  parcel  was  pro- 
cured as  a  site  for  a  fire  observation  tower, 
and  3.6  acres  have  been  vised  continuously  for 
forest  fire  protection  purptoeee  since  the  tower 
was  constructed  In  1937. 

Based  on  an  appraisal  report  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  estimated  fair 
market  value  of  the  40  acres.  Including  tim- 
ber, is  •a, 100.  The  fire  observation  tower  has 
no  value  to  the  public  in  general  and  dis- 
mantlement costs  would  exceed  the  salvage 
value. 

Starting  In  the  late  1930's  and  continuing 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  fixe  observation 
tower  has  been  manned  by  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Department  which  per- 
forms fire  control  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Reservation.  The  State  holds  an  approved  rev- 
ocable permit  for  use  of  the  tower  and  the 
2.5-acre  site,  and  is  granted  continued  use  by 
this  bill.  The  remaining  acreage  will  be  In- 
corp>orated  with  the  present  forest  landhold- 
ings  of  the  Band  and  managed  for  forest  pur- 
poses under  the  presently  improved  Forestry 
Management  Plan.  In  addition,  the  Band  has 
under  consideration  the  development  of  this 
contract  together  with  adjoining  areas  for 
winter  recreation,  that  Is  skiing  and 
tobogganing. 

A  gravel  surfaced  road  traverses  the  south 
boundary  of  the  property.  The  right-of-way 
for  this  road  was  approved  In  1962,  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  town  of  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau for  maintenance.  An  unimproved  grav- 
el road  provides  access  to  the  tower  which 
is  located  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
property. 

This  parcel  is  bordered  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Indian  alloted  lands  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  lands  in  non-Indian 
ownership.  All  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  Its 
boundaries  are  forested  tracts.  As  a  part  of 
the  band's  approved  land  purchase  program, 
it  has  purchased  heirship  Interests  in  allotted 
lands  in  the  area  and  is  In  the  process  of 
purchasing  others.  For  fiscal  year  1971  the 
band  was  allotted  $50,000  to  use  for  acquir- 
ing heirship  Interests.  Because  of  Its  limited 
resources,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  requiring 
the  band  to  pay  for  this  parcel. 

The  Bureau  no  longer  has  a  need  for  the 
land  and  improvements.  However,  they  have 
not  been  reported  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  as  excess  because  of  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Band's  Interest  in  obtaining 
the  land.  The  Band  through  its  tribal  coun- 
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cll  submitted  a  formal  resolution  stating 
Its  need  for  the  property.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  wUl  also  enable  the  Band  to 
give  consideration  to  any  leasing  opp>ortu- 
nltlee   for  winter  recreational   development. 

The  bill  contains  the  usual  language  re- 
quirli^  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
consider  whether  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  set  off  against  any  claims  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  awarded  by 
the  Commission. 

As  the  band  can  effectively  utUlze  this 
parcel  and  since  it  Is  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  urge  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposal. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loesch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Allott)  (by 
request) : 

S.  2650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  botmdary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increases  In 
appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 


ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Executive  communication  accom- 
panying the  draft  proposal  be  set  forth 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Ricosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Waahlriffton,  D.C..  July  21. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dx&B  Ma.  PusiDKzrr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  bill  "To  provide  for  Increases  in  appro- 
priation ceilings  and  boundary  changes  In 
certain  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bUl  consists  of  three  titles,  all  relating 
to  certain  existing  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  Title  I  increases  statutory  ceilings  on 
appropriations  for  land  acquisition  at  five 
areas;  title  n  Increases  statutory  ceilings  on 
appropriations  for  development  at  three 
areas;  and  title  in  authorizes  boundary  re- 
visions at  nine  areas. 

Enclosed  is  a  sectlon-by-secUon  analysis 
of  the  bill.  Costs  Involved  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Title  I,  authorization  Increwes  for 
land,  total  $676,600;  title  n,  authorlaatlon 
increases  for  development,  total  •3,484,600; 
and  title  m,  authorizations  for  funds  to 
acquire  lands  Included  within  revised  bound- 
aries, total  1238,000.  Combined  authoriza- 
tions in  all  three  titles  of  the  bill  total 
•3,398,100. 

The  Department  has  been  concerned  for 
sometime  about  the  need  to  develop  a  less 
cumbersome    means    by    which   needed   In- 


creases in  appioprlatton  oelllngs  and  certain 
kind  of  boundary  ohsinges  In  units  of  the 
National  Park  Service  can  be  considered  both 
by  the  Committees  and  within  the  Xzaou- 
tlve  Branch.  At  the  same  time  the  Ds|Mrt- 
ment  believes  such  a  method  should  be  lim- 
ited In  Its  application  to  only  those  ohangat 
which  are  both  necessary  to  Implement  and 
are  consistent  with  the  basic  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  particular  park  service  area. 
In  cases  where  a  change,  regardless  of  how 
desirable  It  may  be,  wovild  substantially  alter 
the  existing  authorization  insofar  as  the  size, 
cost,  or  the  general  character  of  an  existing 
area,  the  Department  believes  consideration 
of  separate  legislation  \a  desirable. 

The  bill  which  we  are  recommending  for 
your  consideration  Includes  changes  In  au- 
thorizations for  existing  areas  which  we  be- 
lieve are  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  an 
omnibus  bUl.  The  Department  has  developed 
criteria  which  we  have  used  In  determining 
the  areas  to  Include  in  this  proposal  and 
which  we  woiild  expect  to  vise  In  determining 
the  area  to  be  considered  for  Inclusion  In 
future  similar  omnibus  proposals.  We  will 
be  prepared  to  present  and  discuss  the  cri- 
teria which  we  have  developed  at  the  Com- 
mittee hearing. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 

presentation    of    this    draft    bill    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Section  Akaltsxs 

title  i acqttismon  ceiling  increases 

Section  101.  Amends  the  following  laws 
which  limit  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
land  acquisition,  by  increasing  the  limitation 
as  indicated  below: 


Area 


Act 


Big  Holi  National  Battlefield,  Mont 

Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument,  low*.. 
Fort  Oonelson  National  Military  Park,  Tenn. 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  Ind... 
Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  Tenn 


May  17, 1963  (77  Stat.  18).. 
May  27, 1961  (75SUt88).. 
Sept.  8, 1960  (75  Stat.  875). 
Feb.  19,1962(76StaL9)... 
July3,  1926(44  Stat.  826).. 


Existing 
limitation 

New 
limitation 

1 ncreasa 

;20,000 
2,000 

226,000 
75,000 
57,100 

^2,500 

14,000 

454,000 

395.000 

150.100 

J22.500 

12,000 

228,000 

320,000 

93.000 

Land  cost  estimates  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  fair  market  value,  plus  acquisi- 
tion costs  and  overhead.  They  do  not  contain 
funds  for  benefits  which  must  be  paid  pur- 


suant to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970,  and  which  would  be  required  to  be 
charged   against  land  acquisition  funds. 


TITLE  n — DEVTELOPMENT  CEILING  INCREASES 

Section  201.  Amends  the  following  laws 
which  limit  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
development,  by  increasing  the  limitation 
as  indicated  below: 


Area 


Act 


Existing 
limitation 


New 
limitation 


Increas* 


Herbert  Hoover  NaUonal  Historic  Site,  Iowa  ' Aug.  12, 1965  (79  Stat.  510). 

Booker  T.  Wishlngton  National  Monument,  Va.« Apr.  2, 1956  (70  SUt.  86).... 

Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial,  Pa.>... Aug.  31, 1964  (78  StaL  752).. 


$1,650,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 


$3,500,000 

600,000 

2, 244,  600 


Jl.  850  000 
400.000 
244.600 


■Original  law  combines  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  tor  development  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. Increase  herein  is  $1,7/2,000  lor  development  and  S78,0O0  for  land  acquisition. 

Section  202.  Makes  applicable  to  appropria- 
tion ceUlngs  for  development  engineering 
cost  Indices  In  order  to  preclude  need  for 
further  amendment  due  to  normal  Increases 
In  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

rrruc  va — bottndakt  changes 

Section  301.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revise  boundaries  of  9 
to  add  or  exclude  lands  as  foUows: 


AfM 


Changt  authorized    Land  coti 


Adams  National  Historic  Site,      Add  3.68  acres. 
Mass. 


Fort  Caroline  National 
Memorial,  Fla. 


Add  12.5  acres 


$122,000 

None 


Area 

Change  luttiorizad 

Land  cost 

George  Washington  Birthplace 

Add  62.3  acres... 

57,000 

National  Monument,  Va. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont... 

.  Add  233.15  acres: 
delete  68.47 
acres 

6,000 

Isle  Royala  National  Park, 

Add  0.52  acres.... 

31,500 

Mich. 

Johnstown  Rood  National 

Add  53.6 acres.... 

11,500 

Memorial,  Pa. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 

Deteta  482  acres... 

None 

Calif. 

Petenburg  National  Battle- 

Delete  257.53 

None 

(isld,  Va. 

acres. 

'  Original  law  combines  appropriation  authorization  ceiling  for  development  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. Increase  tierein  is  tor  development  only. 

Lands  recommended  for  addition  to 
Adams,  George  Washington  Birthplace,  and 
Fort  Caroline  are  historically  significant  and 
should  l>e  protected.  Addition  to  Isle  Royals 
Is  needed  to  complete  the  development  pro- 
grams for  this  area.  Additions  to  Johnstown 
Flood  are  necessary  to  prevenit  adverse  de- 
velopments which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  existing  park  environment.  Dele- 
tions at  Lassen  Volcanic  and  Petersburg  are 
to  facilitate  management  of  these  p>arks. 
Changes  at  Glacier  are  necessary  to  oonXorm 
boundary  to  relocated  road  and  railroad 
rights-of-way  necessitated  by  flooding. 

Section  302.  Provides  that  boundary 
changes  are  to  be  effective  upon  publication 
of  map  or  othw  description  in  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 
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Section  303.  AuthcnixM  acqulaltlan  of  lands  sent  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  both  Democrats  smd  Republicans,  and 

added  and  dispoettlon  (by  excbAng«,  tnna-  (j^jj.  Williams)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  was  proclaimed   by   the  President  and 

fer.  or  aa  surplus)    of  landa  deleted  from  ^  g  2620.  a  bill  to  promote  the  economic  also  was  proclaimed  by  at  least  40  gov- 

area«.  ^  f''^^^^^^^'^  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^'^  weU-belng  of  the  United  States  by  pro-  emors  and  by  many  mayors.  Earth  Week 

L*nTlaidI  Mclud^   It  ta  ext^ted  tS^^  viding  authority  to  negotiate  commercial  also  received  the  support  of  the  naUonal 

rotrocession  authority  will  be  exercised  In  agreements   Including    the    granting   of  conservation  organizations  and  national 

connection  with  the  deletion  at  Petersburg,  most    favored    nation    treatment    with  educators'  group)s. 

which  Involves  exclusion  from  the  park  of  countries  having  nonmarket  economies.  The  news  media  utilized  the  Earth 

roadways  over  which  the  United  States  pres-  The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without  Week  observance  to  review  the  status  of 

entiy  exercises  "exclusive"  legislative  Juris-  objection,  it  Is  SO  ordered.  the  environmental   issue,   with  most  of 

*"c'J:^;-.   7AA    *„»>,«ri««  »nt«>nri*tion  of  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  129  thc  national  uctworks,  magazines,  and 

no'Tl.^  XoT'for'S^S^  oJ  At   the   request   of   Mr.   Fannin,    the  newspapers  doing  special  envlromnental 

lands  added  to  boundaries.  As  m  title  I,  land  Senator     from     South     Carolina     (Mr.  reports,  in  addition  to  broad  coverage  of 

cost  estimates  do  not  Include  funds  for  bene-  THURMOND)    and  the  Senator  from  Ore-  '^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^^  *"  locaUtles  aU 

fits  which  must  be  paid  under  the  Uniform  .^      Hattikld)    were  added  as  co-  across  the  country. 

Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac-  f^J^ofg^te  joint  Re^^^^  129  ^ith  Earth  Week's  emphasis  on  en- 
quisition  Policies  Act  of  1970.  Costs  other  ?P°^"  °'„^f  *!l™' ^T^^  vironmental  education,  many  grade 
than  for  land  acquisition  but  attributable  to  pix)Posmg  an  amendmen^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  boundary  changes  authorized  In  title  ^uUon  of  the  UlUted  States  req^^^  environmental  events  within 
m  are  shown  on  the  attached  table.  submission  of  balanced  Federal  funds  r^  cphnoK  rulminatinir  their  annual 
Section  305.  Declares  authorities  to  revise  budgets  by  the  President  and  action  by  ^'^^l.^  schools  culxninating  their  annual 
boundaries,  acquire  lands,  etc..  in  tiUe  III  the  Congress  to  provide  revenues  to  off-  ^"^I^J^^",,  ^Y^^^^-  ,  . 
to  be  supplementary  to  any  other  authort-  ^  Federal  funds  deficits  AddiUonally,  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties. Existing  laws  applicable  speciflcauy  to  ^  ties  participated  in  reviews  of  past  en- 
the  areas  for  which  boundary  changes  are  senatz  joint  msolution  mb  vironmental  progress,  inventories  of  cur- 
authorized  In  this  title  limit  acreages  of  those  At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the  rent  problems,  and  planning  for  futiu-e 
areas.  This  section  makes  It  clear  that  au-  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  environmental  efforts. 
thortty  to  add  acreages  In  this  title  Is  In  ^^^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  por  Earth  Week.  1972,  April  17-23,  we 
addition  to  limitations  In  existing  laws.  Resolution  149,  to  authorize  and  request  are  optimistic  that  all  50  Governors  will 
Total  additional  costs  attributable  to  t^e  President  to  proclaim  the  year  1972  issue  proclamations.  In  addition,  we  will 
title  Ill-Boundary  changes  ^  "IntemaUonal  Book  Year."  work  for  adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
Development:  senate  joint  resoldtion  iss  lutlon    15    and    its    companion    in    the 

Ft^Cw-oline" -"           89!  100  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the  Sen-  House,  to  put  Congress  firmly  on  record 

Geo  Wash.  Birthplace None  ator  from  Colorado   'Mr.  Allott)   was  in  support  of  this  nationwide  event.  To- 

caacier   None  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  day  I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 

Isle  Royaie 307, 000  Resolution  158  to  declare  May  6.  1972,  as  the  measure  to  confine  its  scope  to  Earth 

Johnstown  Flood » 244, 600  "Clean  Up  America  Day  "  Week,  1972,  to  conform  with  committee 

Lassen  Volcanic None  "  policy   Of   declaring   events   only   on   a 

Perry-8  Victory 4,537,000  — ^  year  by  year  basis. 

Petersburg  None  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A  Already,  the  Earth  Week  resolution  is 

1  Authorized  development  Increase  In  title  RESOLUTION  cosponsored   by   57   Senators  and   I  am 

II-                             SENATE  EEsoLxmoN  38  invltlng  all  other  Senators  to  add  their 

Total  additional  costs  attributable  to  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,   the  "^I'^ask^^aSmoiS^onsent  that  the  fol- 

titie  lU-Boundary  changes  Senator  from  T^x^(^.Ben^^^^  losing  iSTS  printed  L  the  iLc";^^^^^^^^ 

Development;  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu-  ^               Jl  remarks-    The  Presl- 

Adams       .SO  000  Uon  38,  relative  to  the  Select  ^?nt's"pVcLmaTonTIIrth  ^V  ^1 ; 

?«o''w°aihV.;«;ou;e Non^  on  SmaU  Business.  the  Senate  cosponsors  of  the  Earth  Week 

aZiZ        ^'^"'P'*"— -        S  resolution,  and  the  States  whose  Gtover- 

Isle  Royaie 307.000  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR-  nors  proclaimed  Earth  Week.  1971. 

Johnstown  Flood '244.600  IZATIONS.   1972 — AMENDMENTS  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

Lassen  Volcanic. None  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

o-*«_v,„.™                                                                   M«T,«  AMENDMENT    NO.   4S4  "  ,, 

Petersburg None  as  follows: 

(Ordered  to  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  »  ,^  _ 

'Authorized  development  Increase  In  title  f^vJ^  "     ^^  ""  i'           "             "^  Earth  Week.  1971— A  Proclamation  By  the 

II.  tapie.J                              ^     ,,,    J                          J  President  of  the  Unffed  States  of  America 

_^^^^^.^^^  Mr.    CURTIS    submitted   an    amend-  ^           .        .         ^  ... 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  »,„^»    <»»„»^»j    t„  K«  ^.r^^,.^.,^^  K-.  v,i.».  Few  concerns  facing  America  and  the  world 

ment.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,     ^    .  _  ._,,, ,i,-„  ♦>,«  ^„«i.t„ 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)   to  authorize  ap-  rouVphyS  enXllmfnt^AU  thL'^rdo': 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  propriaUons  during  the  fiscal  year  1972  ^il  that  we  hope  to  achieve  for  ourselves,  all 

8  2345  for    procurement    of    aircraft,    missiles,  that  we  hope  to  create  for  our  children  will 

.     -  -.     „                .,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  go  for  nothing  if  the  world  itself  is  made 

At  the  reqiwsi  oi  Mr    mateield.  me  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re-  unfit  to  live  in.  The  question  of  what  we 

Senator  fi'om  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  search,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  <io  with  our  environment  is  a  matter  of 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2345,  to  j^^  ^^^^  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  «»'«"»<=  consequence;  there  is  a  limit  to  how 

amend   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  !?"«  V^" '^^**'/•2!,^''?>!L':!oi«  of'^!!n 

1954  to  aUow  af  Jficome  tex  deduction  selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com-  '' '"l^U^h  Vreatur™;  ^if^  i to^^^ 

for  donation*  of  blood.  ^^,^,  „,   ,^^   ^^^   p^,,,,^   ^„d   ,„,  «  an  eanh^cream«^may  .^.^^^^^  be  limited  b, 

"•  ""  other  purposes.  xhe  earth  and  Its  atmosphere  are  a  closed 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Hruska,    the  ■  system.    They    are    finite.    The    good    water 

Senator   from   Colorado    (Mr.   Allott)  T-»Trc3Tr'MA'T-r/-»M  r\xr  cAcru  cannot  purify  itself  indefinitely.  The  good 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2529,  to  DESIGNATION  OF  EARTH  ^^  cannot  cleanse  itself  endlessly.  And  the 

Incorporate     Junior     Achievement,     In-  WEEK — AMENDMENTS  good   earth   cannot  sustain  and  repair  the 

COrDOrsted  amendment  no.  *ae  injustices  of  man  forever.  Man  must  help  to 

■  «ii/..i  ,^j        j.._          ,»j         ^       ,          ^  ^  put  his  own  earthly  house  In  order. 

.    .^                !'     !    w      „  (Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to  ^e  have  made  a  beginning  in  this.  But  we 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Humphrey,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.)  have  only  begun    Now  there  must  be  a 

the  Senator  from  Alaska   (Mr.   Gravel)  earth  week  conscious,  sustained  effort  by  every  American 

wa«  added  as  a  oospoiuor  of  8.  2604,  the  -^^      .fjp,|.  q/-v^    •^»_    ■proBirt<»ni-     aa   f Vi»  *"•*•  '"*  might  hoj>e.  by  every  citizen  of  the 

Federal  Impoundment  NotlflcaUon  Act.  A^tr  «oHon^H-  on„i«^W,l»^»oi  T^J^Z  '^°^^'^  '^  °"''  po'ter'ty  are  not  to  look  back 

fl"*  nationwide  environmental  review  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^o^^er  why,  when  Ood  had 

••  ""  after  Earth  Day,  Earth  Week.  1971,  AprU  created  the  earth  and  seen  that  It  was  good. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   on  19-25.  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  was  man  did  not  agree  and  leave  it  that  way. 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington  supported  by  all  segments  of  our  society.  Now.   therefore,   i   Richard   Nixon.  Presi- 

(Mr.  Macitusoit),  I  ask  unanimous  con-  It  was  widely  supported  In  Congress  by  dent  of  the  united  states  of  America,  do 
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hereby    designate    the    period    of    April    18 
through  April  24,  1971,  as  Earth  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  encourage  observance  of  this  period 
and  Its  purposes  through  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  to  give  special  consideration  to 
means  of  educating  our  citizens  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  environment. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  second  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  nlnety-flfth. 

Richard  Ndcon. 


The  57  Senators  Who  Have  Cosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  for  Earth 
Week 

Howard  Baker  (R)  Term. 
Birch  Bayh  (D)  Ind. 
J.  Glenn  Beall  (R)  Md. 
Henry  Bellmon  (R)  Okla. 
Alan  Bible  (D)  Nev. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R)  Del. 
Quentln  Burdlck  (D)  N.  Dak. 
Robert  Byrd  (D)  W.  Va. 
Howard  Cannon  (D)  Nev. 
Clifford  Case  (R)  N.J. 
Prank  Church  (D)  Idaho. 
Norrls  Cotton  (R)  N.  H. 
Alan  Cranston  (D)  Calif. 
Peter  Domlnlck  (R)  Colo. 
Thomas  Eagleton  (D)  Mo. 
J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D)  Ark. 
Mike  Gravel  (D)  Alaska. 
Edward  Gurney  (R)  Pla. 
Fred  Harris  (D)  Okla. 
Philip  Hart  (D)  Mich. 
VEince  Hartke  (D)  Ind. 
Mark  Hatfield  (R)  Greg. 
Harold  Hughes  (D)  Iowa. 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D)  Minn. 
Daniel  Inouye  (D)  Hawaii. 
Henry  Jackson  (D)  Wash. 
Jacob  Javlts  (R)  N.Y. 
B.  Everett  Jordan  (D)  N.  C. 
Harrison  Williams  (D)  N.J. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D)  Mass. 
Warren  Magnuson  (D)  Wash. 
Mike  Mansfield  (D)  Mont. 
Charles  Mathlas  (R)  Md. 
GaleMcGee  (D)  Wyo. 
George  McGovern  (D)  8.  Dak. 
Thomas  Mclntyre  (D)  N.  H. 
Jack  Miller  (R)  Iowa 
Walter  Mondale  (D)  Minn. 
Joseph  Montoya  (D)  N.  Mex. 
Frank  Moss  (D)  Wash. 
Edmund  Muskle  (D)  Maine 
Robert  Pack  wood  (R)  Greg. 
John  Pastore  (D)  R.I. 
Claiborne  Pell  (D)  R.  I. 
Charles  Percy  (R)  HI. 
William  Proxmlre  (D)  Wis. 
Jennings  Randolph  (D)  W.  Va. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D)  Conn. 
WUUamRoth  (R)  Del. 
Richard  Schwelker  (R)  Pa. 
WUlUm  Spong  (D)  Va. 
Ted  Stevens  (R)  Alaska 
Adlal  Stevenson  (D)  ni. 
Robert  Taft  (R)  Ohio 
Strom  Thurmond  (R)  S.  C. 
John  Tower  (R)  Texas 
JohnTunney  (D)  Calif. 

The  40  States  Whose  Oovernoes  Hate  Issued 
Earth  Week  PROcLAMATioNa 

Alaska,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida.  Hawaii. 
Idaho,  nunols,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky. Maine.  Massachusetts.  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska. 

Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Ore- 
gon. Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Tetmessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin.  Wyoming. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    457 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  has 
been  having  some  very  searching  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  in  East  Pakistan. 

These  hearings  have  all  too  clearly 
pointed  up  the  awesome  suffering  of  the 
millions  of  East  Pakistanis  who  have 
fled  to  India  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
remained  in  East  Pakistan. 

Human  suffering  is  not  a  novel  condi- 
tion in  this  area,  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  rural  areas  in  the  world.  The 
November  1970  cyclone  disaster  fol- 
lowed by  the  floods  and  the  civil  dis- 
turbances have  exacerbated  that,  at  best, 
precarious  existence  of  these  peoples. 

While  to  date  our  Government  hsis 
contributed  over  $83  million  to  the  inter- 
national relief  effort  in  India  alone — 
$35.5  million  in  cash  and  $47.7  million 
in  Public  Law  480  food — there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  East  Pakistani  refugees  in 
India. 

To  help  alleviate  the  starvation  and 
suffering  in  East  Pakistan,  the  United 
States,  to  date,  as  part  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  $143  million  in  dollars  and 
food  being  distributed  by  the  UN.  has 
provided  over  a  million  tons  of  food  and 
$9  million  toward  U.N.  operating  costs, 
cost  of  other  relief  supplies  and  for  char- 
tering vessels  to  distribute  these  supplies. 
We  have  also  made  available  $13.5  mil- 
lion equivalent  in  rupees  for  U.N.  relief 
assistance  and  for  work  programs  to  gen- 
erate self-help  and  employment  in  East 
Pakistan. 

But.  that  too  is  not  enough. 

Verily,  we  must  do  more. 

The  House  of  Representatives  foresaw 
the  need  developing  in  this  area  when 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  was 
before  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  Slimmer. 

They  amended  H.R.  9910  to  authorize 
$100  million  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  use  in 
providing  assistance  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  East  Pak- 
istan and  for  humanitarian  relief  In 
East  Pakistan,  the  funds  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  With  such  amend- 
ment, the  bill  passed  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1971. 

By  October  1,  1971,  President  Nixon 
recognized  that  this  $100  million  would 
be  inadequate.  He  requested  that  Con- 
gress raise  the  figure  to  $250  million. 

In  his  statement  the  President  com- 
mented: 

The  United  States  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  situation  In  South  Asia  both 
on  humanitarian  grounds  and  because  of  the 
Implications  for  peace. 

Recent  events  In  East  Pakistan,  compound- 
ing the  destruction  from  natural  disasters, 
have  led  to  widespread  human  suffering.  Un- 
checked, this  situation  could  drift  toward 
greater  disaster  in  the  form  of  famlae  or  even 
war.  It  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  relieve  suffering  and  help 
avert  such  a  situation. 


Acting  on  Its  mandate  as  the  conscience 
of  the  world  community,  the  United  Nations, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, has  focused  concern  on  the  plight  of 
those  who  are  caught  in  this  situation. 
Through  Its  special  missions  In  Dacca  and 
New  Delhi,  the  United  Nations  has  also  pro- 
vided the  operational  framework  for  chan- 
nelling relief  supplies  to  the  millions  who 
need  them  both  In  India  and  In  East  Pakis- 
tan. 

Many  countries  and  private  donors  are  re- 
^ondlng  to  this  enormous  challenge.  The 
United  States  has  already  provided  substan- 
tial amounts  of  food  and  foreign  exchange 
to  support  the  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  aid  of  the  mUllons  of  refugees  In 
India  and  the  millions  who  oould  face  star- 
vation In  East  Pakistan. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done — by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  by  other  donors.  The  oosts  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  through  this  fis- 
cal year  are  expected  to  be  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars, far  beyond  the  means  of  India  and  Pak- 
istan. The  HouM  of  Representatives  early 
recognized  the  need  for  unusual  humanitar- 
ian relief  for  South  Asia  and  on  August  3. 
1971,  authorized  9100  million  In  additional 
funds  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  magnitude  of 
the  need  has  grown.  It  Is  also  Important  that 
we  be  able  to  play  our  proper  role  promptly 
if  contingencies  In  the  relief  operation  arise. 

Together  with  food  supplied  under  Public 
Law  480,  these  funds  ((250  million)  wlU  en- 
able us  to  do  our  share  In  mitigating  the  ef- 
fects of  this  htiman  crisis,  and  thus  help 
avert  the  deeper  tragedies  that  all  too  easily 
could  follow. 

HJEt.  9910  is  now  being  marked  up  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9910  to  meet  the  currently 
foreseeable  needs  of  the  E&st  Pakistanis, 
be  they  refugees  in  India  or  in  need  of 
humanitarian  relief  in  East  Pakistan. 
This  amendment  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $250  million,  thus  meeting  at 
least  the  presently  foreseeable  needs  of 
these  people  so  as  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ing. The  funds  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  HJR.  9910. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   4S8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  which  would  put  an 
absolute  ceiling  on  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  could  be  assigned  to  Cambodia. 
My  amendment  would  essentially  freeze 
current  p>ersonnel  levels. 

There  are  currently  50  UJS.  military 
men  assigned  to  the  military  equipment 
delivery  team — MEDT — in  Cambodia 
and  24  servicemen  in  the  office  of  the 
American  military  attach^.  Additionally, 
10  marine  guards  protect  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, and  at  any  given  time  up  to  15 
American  military  men  assigned  else- 
where are  in  Cambodia  on  temporary 
duty. 

Taking  into  account  these  84  military 
men  permanently  stationed  in  Cambodia 
and  allowing  the  current  level  of  tempo- 
rary duty  personnel  of  about  15,  the  C^ise 
amendment  sets  a  limitation  of  100  TJS. 
military  men  in  Cambodia,  whether  per- 
manent or  temporary. 
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There  are  also  47  Amerlcaiu  assigned 
to  the  civilian  part  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy, and  the  Case  amendment  would 
put  a  celling  of  50  on  these  personnel. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  alarmed  by 
recent  reports  of  the  expanding  Ameri- 
can mission  in  Cambodia.  Congress 
clearly  spoke  its  mind  on  this  matter  last 
year  when  it  prohibited  Americsui  mili- 
tary advisers — and  combat  troops — in 
Cambodia.  But  with  a  $185  million  pro- 
gram of  military  assistance  in  fiscal  1971 
and  a  projected  $200  million  program  in 
fiscal  1972,  the  administration  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  send  a  military  equipment 
delivery  team — MEDT — to  Cambodia. 

A  year  ago  only  six  men  were  running 
this  program,  but  the  number  has  been 
steadily  augmented  since  then.  In  July, 
the  IkfEDT  celLng  was  increased  from  23 
to  50  and  I  have  learned  from  reliable 
sources  that  at  that  time  the  Pentagon 
had  requested  an  Increase  to  nearly  100. 
I  have  also  learned  that  many  on  the 
civilian  side  of  our  Government  had  op- 
posed any  increase  at  all,  since  they  felt 
that  the  23  MEDT  men  then  in  Cambodia 
could  handle  the  Job. 

The  administration's  stated  policy  in 
Cambodia  has  been  to  avoid  either  a  com- 
mitment to  the  Cambodian  Government 
or  a  high  level  of  American  Involvement. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  policy. 

What  I  am  trying  to  avoid  is  increased 
American  Involvement  through  an  in- 
creased American  presence.  A  year  ago 
our  officials  in  Cambodia  extolled  our  low 
profile  there  and  said  their  aim  was  to 
keep  the  American  Embassy  so  small  that 
all  officials  and  their  families  could  be 
evacuated  on  one  airplane.  Well,  we  are 
now  into  at  least  our  third  Boeing  707, 
and  I  am  told  by  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  know  that  there  is  pressure  for 
further  expansion.  And  with  further  ex- 
pansion, of  course,  would  come  those 
camp  following  institutions  without 
which  Americans  seem  almost  Incapable 
of  surviving  overseas.  A  high  official  of 
the  American  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh 
recently  described  thusly:  "The  next 
thing  they'll  want  is  military  police,  then 
a  PX,  then  a  movie  house,  and  next  thing 
you  know  there  will  be  a  thousand  men 
here. " 

American  involvement  in  Cambodia  is 
already  extremely  serious.  We  have  made 
the  Cambodian  Government  almiost 
totally  dependent  on  us  through  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  and  we  are 
providing  massive  air  support. 

We  should  go  no  further — at  least  not 
without  a  firm  de2ision  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  an  ex- 
panded war  in  Cambodia  is  the  course  our 
country  should  follow. 

I  cannot  approve  a  policy  of  upping  our 
commitment  to  Cambodia  through  the 
back  door  approach  of  sending  increased 
numbers  of  Americans  and  then  perhaps 
clainung — as  was  the  case  earlier  in  Viet- 
nam— that  we  have  to  do  more  in  order 
to  protect  what  we  have  already  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  relevant  newspaper 
articles  on  Cambodia  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

AICKWDICKMT    NO.    45* 

On  page  14,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

Sac.  306.  Cbkpter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign AMlfftance  Act  of  10411,  relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provlsloins,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Skc.  663.  Limitations  on  the  Number  of 
United  States  Personnel  In  Cambodia. — The 
number  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  present  In  Cambodia  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  100.  The  num- 
ber of  civilian  officers  and  employees  of  exe- 
cutive agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  present  In  Cambodia  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  50.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  'executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Qovemment'  means  any  agency,  de- 
partment, board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  cor- 
poration. Instrumentality,  commission,  or 
establishment  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government." 

On  page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  "305"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "30€." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  30,  19711 

Mn,rrA»T  Oains  0«oukd  in  U.S.  Embasst  in 

Cambodia 

(By  Cralg  R.  Whitney) 

Pnom  Penh,  Cambodia.  September  17. — 
United  States  Embassy  officials  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  supporting  American  military 
presence  here  down  to  a  bare  handful  have 
lost  some  ground  that  they  considered  im- 
portant. 

These  Americans,  led  by  Jonathan  P.  Ladd, 
the  embassy  political-military  counselor  and 
former  commander  of  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  in  Vietnam,  have  been  out- 
maneuvered,  and  now,  according  to  diplo- 
matic sources,  have  less  influence  In  the 
embassy  than  the  60-man  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team  headed  by  Brig.  Oen. 
Theodore  C.  Mataxis. 

General  Mataxis,  who  used  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  a  week  in  Pnompenh  and  the 
rest  In  Saigon,  has  now  moved  to  Phompenh 
with  his  stall  and  has  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  Pnompenh  contingent  of  the  team. 
When  It  moved  to  Cambodia  In  January  he 
had  16  men.  In  May  It  was  expanded  to  23. 

There  -re  also  63  other  men  attached  to 
the  team  but  based  In  South  Vietnam,  where 
most  Cambodian  soldiers  get  their  basic 
training  from  the  South  Vietnamese  and  are 
issued  equipment — field  radios,  M-10  rifles, 
and  uniforms — ^by  the  Americans.  The  total 
of  113  men  In  Pnompenh  and  Saigon  has 
been  the  same  since  May. 

Helped  by  the  equipment,  the  Cambodian 
Army  has  been  winning  back  some  territory 
lost  to  the  enemy. 

American  military  advisers  were  prohibited 
In  Cambodia  by  Congress  last  year.  According 
to  a  United  States  official  In  Pnompenh,  the 
members  of  military  equipment  delivery  team 
are  not  advisers,  and  are  not  engaged  In 
training  Cambodian  troops.  "They  perform 
a  certain  logistic  advisory  function,  seeing 
that  the  right  equipment  get*  to  the  right 
units  and  is  used  "properly,"  the  official  said. 

rACT    SHEXT    ISBtrXD 

A  I>epartment  of  Defense  fact  sheet  Issued 
In  Saigon  today  and  In  Washington  yesterday 
emphasized  that  the  team  Is  "operating  with 
the  CongrecBlonal  approved  military  body" 
and  said  that  It  was  deliberately  organized 
with  a  lower  number  of  personnel  than  would 
eventu&ny  be  needed." 

In  addition  to  the  team's  members  there 
are  26  servicemen  In  the  office  of  Axnerl- 
c*n  military  attache.  Col.  Harry  O.  Amos. 

So  far  that  Is  all,  but  one  disgruntled  ad- 
vocate of  a  smaller  American  establishment 
here  said  the  other  day,  "the  next  thing  they 


wm  want  is  MJ>.'s,  then  a  PX,  then  a  movie- 
house,  and  aext  thing  you  know  there  will  be 
a  thousand  men  here." 

AutboritatlTe  American  Bources  here  say 
that  Is  not  likely,  but  the  preasure  Is  on  the 
embassy  for  stlU  more  staff  members.  The 
team,  while  operating  under  the  supervision 
of  Ambaaaador  Emory  C.  Swank,  comes  under 
the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Pacific  in 
HawaU. 

The  American  mUltary  aid  program  last 
year  consisted  of  $i80-mlllion.  which  includ- 
ed both  the  expenses  of  training  and  equip- 
ping Cambodian  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
and  delivering  other  equipment  to  Cambo- 
dia. 

This  year's  request  by  the  Administration 
Is  for  taoo-mUllon,  60  per  cent  of  which  goes 
toward  ammunition. 

"The  guidance  from  Washington  Is  to  help 
them  maintain  a  light  Infantry  force,  mod- 
estly supported  by  artillery  and  air."  one  aide 
said.  "In  other  words,  not  to  make  them  a 

conquering  army." 

The  Cambodians  have  been  given  six  hell- 
copters  and  six  T-28  propeller-driven  lumb- 
ers. They  also  get  air  support  from  American 
Jets  based  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  The 
money  for  those  air  strikes  is  not  accountable 
to  the  military  assistance  program  here. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  team 
members  make  field  trips  in  unmarked  Amer- 
ican helicopters  that  come  from  Vietnam  but 
only  to  Inject  the  military  equipment  and 
how  it  Lb  used.  Before  each  trip  Ambassador 
Swank  Is  informed,  the  sources  say. 

The  four  officers  on  Colonel  Amos's  staff 
also  make  field  trips  to  gather  Information, 
the  sources  said.  Colonel  Amos  does  not  wear 
a  uniform  in  Pnompenh  but  In  his  second 
floor  office  last  week  several  majors  in  com- 
bat green  uniforms  came  In  to  make  reports. 
"Those  guys  have  to  grit  their  teeth  when 
they  can't  advise,"  one  civilian  observer  said. 
"Now  they've  got  a  flag  officer  here,  next 
they  will  want  a  major  general,  then  a  lieu- 
tenant general,  and  It'll  end  up  being  MACC," 
or  Military  Assistance  Command  Cambodia. 
So  far,  however,  the  Cambodians  have  not 
asked  for  that,  and  Ambassador  Swank,  an 
advocate  of  the  low  profile  for  the  American 
presence  here.  Is  likely  to  hold  the  day — at 
least  for  now. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   12,  1971 1 

Caubooia  Plans  U.S. -Aided  Drive 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Cambodia  Is  planing  a  winter  offensive 
with  "American  air  cover"  and  South  Viet- 
namese ground  support  against  Vietnamese 
Communist  forces.  Acting  Prime  MliUster 
Slaowath  Slrlk  Matak  said  here  yesterday. 

The  Cambodian  general  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  he  was  "worried"  before  he  left 
his  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  that  the  United 
States  might  "withdraw  all  troops  from 
South  Vietnam."  One  of  his  associates 
quickly  interjected,  "in  the  near  future." 

"But  after  seeing  President  Nixon"  on 
Tuesday,  Slrka  Matak  said  through  an  in- 
terpreter, this  "worry  la  over." 

Slrlk  Matak  said  that  Cambodia  Is  now 
discussing  plans  with  the  United  States  for 
the  intended  "dry  season"  offensive  whose 
objective  wUl  be  to  recapture  four  provinces 
In  the  north  and  northeast  now  controlled 
by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  forces. 

This  operation  "will  require  American  air 
cover"  plus  reinforcing  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  he  said.  The  dry  season  in  Cambodia 
begins  In  the  November-December  period. 

U.S.  officials  neither  denied  nor  disputed 
what  Slrlk  Matak  told  newsmen  in  a  morn- 
ing meeting.  The  Cambodian  leader,  who 
also  serTes  as  his  nation's  defense  minister, 
conferred  over  lunch  yesterday  with  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  and  other  X3B. 
military   planners. 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  said  after- 
ward   that   the   meeting   with    Slrlk   Matak 
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was  "private."  But  they  noted  that  li&lid's 
poaltlon  Is  that  although  the  American  air 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  "open- 
ended,"  Laird  would  recommend  that  the 
tJalted  States  provide  air  support  to  coun- 
tries "willing  to  help  themselves  under  the 
Nixon  Doctrine." 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm 
confirmed  to  newsmen  earlier  that  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  personnel  in  the  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team  In  Cambodia  has  now 
been  doubled,  from  23  to  60. 

The  total  number  of  these  personnel  in 
Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh  remains  at  113,  said 
Frledhelm,  but  only  63  of  them  will  now 
be  stationed  at  the  supply  point  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  spokesman  said  the  main  reason  for 
Increasing  American  personnel  in  Cambodia 
is  that  the  Cambodian  forces,  who  were  poor- 
ly equipped  when  the  United  States  began 
providing  substantial  military  aid  last  year, 
can  now  absorb  larger  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can equipment  mostly  small  arms. 

It  Is  known  that  to  comply  with  congres- 
sional sensitivities,  the  number  of  VS.  per- 
sonnel formally  "assigned"  to  Phenom  Penh 
was  kept  deliberately  low,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  men  based  In  Saigon  and  often  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  Phenom  Penh. 

This  year,  the  aid  program  is  expanding 
with  the  Nixon  administration  asking  Con- 
gress for  $200  million  worth  of  military  as- 
sistance for  Cambodia,  and  $110  million  in 
new  economic  aid,  plus  another  $11  million 
worth  of  "excess"  mUltary  hardware. 

There  was  great  controversy  in  Congress 
last  year  about  whether  U.S.  air  operations 
in  Cambodia  transgressed  President  Nixon's 
pledge  that  they  would  be  limited  to  "air 
interdiction"  of  enemy  forces  endangering 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from  bordering  South 
Vietnam. 

Fears  were  also  expressed  that  use  of  Amer- 
ican "advisers"  might  grow  Into  "another 
Vietnam."  This  resulted  in  legislation  ban- 
ning the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  or  advisers  In  Cambodia. 

U.S.  personnel  In  Cambodia  are  operating 
neither  as  advisers  or  as  military  trainers, 
Frledhelm  said  yesterday.  But  he  said  the 
"teams  do  travel  in  the  countryside  from 
time  to  time  to  check  on  the  end  use  of 
the  equipment."  Frledhelm  said  the  military 
personnel  "normally"  wear  uniforms  when 
they  travel — a  question  raised  by  the  sus- 
picions aired  last  year. 

Slrlk  Matak,  in  talking  with  newsmen, 
referred  to  Cambodia's  armed  forces  as  num- 
bering 220,000.  But  this  Is  a  goal;  many  units 
are  far  under  strength  or  exist  only  In  plans. 

Cambodian  government  forces,  he  said, 
now  control  "two-thirds  of  the  population 
and  the  country"  and  hope  to  control  the 
remainder  as  a  result  of  the  planned  offen- 
sive. VS.  officials  avoid  any  such  optimistic 
forecast. 

Slrlk  Matak  attempted  no  prediction  about 
when  Cambodia's  forces  could  withstand  a 
major  Communist  onslaught  on  their  own. 
Instead,  Cambodia's  hope,  repeated,  is  that 
a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  re- 
sult in  withdrawal  of  Communist  troops  from 
Cambodia  as  well.  He  emphasized  his  belief 
that  the  United  SUtes  "should  not  withdraw 
all  forces  from  Asia." 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  11,  1971] 

Pentagon  Will  Doubix  Its  Teams 
IN  Cambodia 
(By  George  Sherman) 
The  Nixon  administration  is  set  to  double 
the  size  of  the  Pentagon  team  in  Cambodia 
directing  American  mUltary  deliveries  there. 
According    to    informed    sources,    acting 
Prime  Minister  of  Cambodia  Slaowath  Slrlk 
Matak — now  on  a  five-day  visit  here — was  to 
work  out  final  details  in  a  meeting  today 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird. 


The  plan,  acoordlng  to  these  sources,  is  to 
Inoreaae  the  relatively  small  "MUlt&ry  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team"  in  Cambodia  from  23  to 
46,  and  perhaps  60,  officers.  In  addition,  17 
other  officers  p«rfonnlng  sttuidard  duties  in 
the  embassy  remain  in  the  office  of  the  mili- 
tary attache. 

The  Military  Equipment  Delivery  Team 
(MEDT,  for  short)  is  responsible  for  channel- 
ing military  aid — mostly  ammunition,  rlfies 
small  artillery,  communication  and  amphft>- 
lous  equipment — to  the  Cambodian  armed 
forces. 

LAIKO   UNHAPPT 

For  some  time  Laird  has  been  unhappy 
about  the  inefficiency  of  having  such  a  small 
team  account  for  huge  amounts  of  aid.  The 
Nixon  administration  rushed  $186  million 
military  aid  to  Cambodia  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30. 

It  has  requested  an  additional  $200  mUllon 
military  aid  to  this  fiscal  year  In  the  overall 
foreign  aid  package  now  tied  up  In  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Officials  admit  that  they  are  under  conflict- 
ing pressures  from  Congress  about  the  size 
of  the  American  military  presence  In  Cam- 
bodia. Sen.  J.  WUUam  Fulbrlght  and  his  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  Insisted  that 
the  huge  military  aid  program  is  only  the 
first  step  to  a  large  American  Involvement  In 
Cambodia. 

To  placate  them  last  year.  Laird  agreed 
that  the  U.S.  would  establish  no  military 
training  or  advisory  mission  for  the  200,000- 
man  Cambodian  armed  forces.  The  MEDT  has 
the  limited  task  of  supervising  delivery  of 
equipment,  not  Its  use. 

In  addition  the  administration  has  stuck 
by  the  President's  pledge  that  no  American 
ground  forces  wUl  be  reintroduced — as  in  the 
invasion  with  the  South  Vietnamese  in  AprU- 
May  last  year. 

SCANDAL  rEABED 

But  the  chief  fear  in  the  Pentagon  is  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  military  equipment  will 
be  lost  through  Improper  American  supervi- 
sion of  its  dlstribtuion  to  the  Cambodians. 
The  nightmare  is  that  one  day  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  watchdog  of  Congress  over 
the  Executive  Branch,  will  uncover  a  "scan- 
dal" the  Cambodian  aid  program  produced  by 
the  meager  American  presence. 

Even  with  the  increase,  officials  point  out, 
the  UjB.  military  presence  In  Cambodia  wUl 
remain  tiny  and  limited  In  function,  com- 
pared to  the  huge  advisory  establishmenta  In 
neighboring  ThaUand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  American  officialdom  in  Cam- 
bodia has  multiplied  enormously  since  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  was  ousted  In  March  1970 
and  all-out  war  with  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  began.  The  embassy  has  grown 
from  flve— diplomatic  relations  had  Just  been 
re-eetabllshed  In  March  1970 — to  100  today, 
including  all  the  mUltary  personnel. 

Acting  Prime  Minister  Slrlk  Matak  in  his 
public  remarks  here  yesterday,  stressed  the 
"evident  stabilization"  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, thanks  to  American  aid  and  Cambodian 
determination.  The  Communist  siege  of  the 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  has  been  broken  and 
enemy  initiative  lost,  he  told  a  luncheon  at 
the  National  Preas  Club. 

But  Slrlk  Matak,  fresh  from  an  hour  with 
Nixon  discussing  how  to  find  peace  in  Asia, 
coupled  his  military  optimism  with  concern 
over  the  Inflationary  economic  situation.  He 
made  It  clear  that  Cambodia  needs  more  and 
faster  economic  aid  if  it  is  to  support  the 
continuing  war. 

economic  Am  BLOW 

U.S.  officials  admit  that  economic  aid  has 
been  funneted  there  far  more  slowly  than 
military.  Of  the  $70  million  oommltted  last 
fiscal  year,  only  $20  million  has  actually 
found  Its  way  to  Oambodla.  For  the  preaant 
fiscal  year,  the  administration  la  ^■^''g  an 
additional   $130    mUlion   economic   aid — In- 


cluding up  to  $20  million  In  PL480  food  Ihtp- 
mentB. 

On  the  diplomatic  front.  Sink  Matak  ra* 
r^eated  strong  praise  of  his  government  (or 
Nixon's  visit  to  Communist  ObUta.  "We 
warmly  support  the  recent  and  dynamic  Ini- 
tiatives of  Resident  Nixon  leatUng  to  tb* 
establishment  of  a  constructive  dialogue  with 
Peking,"  he  said  at  the  Press  Club. 

The  67-year-old  acting  prime  Tnimrt^n- — 
here  In  place  of  the  ailing  Premier  Lon  NOl — 
said  Cambodia  Is  ready  to  ptu^c^Mte  in  a 
new  Geneva  conference  oonflrming  the 
neutrality  of  Indochina  first  set  up  In  1064. 
But  he  stipulated  that  deposed  Prince  Si- 
hanouk and  the  "few  trailers"  now  residing 
m  Peking  not  be  permitted  to  attend. 

In  contrast  to  Sihanouk,  Slrlk  Matak  told 
questioners  yesterday  that  he  expected  "a 
kind  of  peace"  to  be  restored  in  Oambodla 
and  Asia  by  Nixon's  talks  in  Peking.  Si- 
hanouk, echoing  the  line  taken  by  Wi^T>r>> 
has  warned  that  no  "outside  powers"  can 
Impose  a  settlement  in  Indochina. 

After  the  luncheon  Sink  Matak  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  SUte  WiUlam  P.  Bogvn, 
and  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Rogers  and  his  wife  last  night.  The  Cam- 
bodian leader  leaves  Washington  for  Nsw 
York  Saturday. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AKXNDMXNT  NO.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovKRN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MONDALK)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  419,  to  HJt. 
8687,  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zations bill,  1972. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
SURFACE   MINING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  November  16  and  17  at  10  a  jn.  in  room 
3110,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fsdrs  Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
proposals  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee to  regulate  surface  mining  in  the 
United  States.  Measures  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  are:  S.  77,  S. 
630,  S.  993.  S.  1160,  S.  1240,  S.  1498,  and 
S.  2455.  The  first  2  days  of  hearings  will 
be  limited  to  hearing  the  views  of  State 
officials  responsible  for  the  reclamation 
of  mined  lands  in  their  respective  States, 
administration  representatives,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  consenatlon  organiza- 
tions and  industry. 

Senator  Jackson  states  that  the  hear- 
ings will  be  the  first  of  a  series ;  that  on- 
site  inspections  and  field  hearings  are 
plaimed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
so  that  the  differing  geographical  situa- 
tions and  different  kinds  of  mineral  de- 
velopment and  mining  efforts  can  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  studied;  and 
that  it  Is  important  that  people  living  in 
areas  where  surface  mining  activities  are 
taking  place  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  the  conmiittee. 


NO'nCE  OP  HEARINQS  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  108 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  Senators. 
that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
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man  Resoiirces  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  the 
Population  Stabilization  Resolution,  on 
Tuesday.  October  5,  and  Friday.  October 
8,  at  9:30  am.  in  room  4232  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

These  are  the  second  and  third  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  I  are  the 
principal  sp>onsors.  If  enacted,  the  resolu- 
tion would  establish  a  national  policy  of 
achieving  population  stabilization  by  vol- 
untary means  consistent  with  human 
rights  and  individual  conscience. 

Among  those  testifying  tomorrow, 
October  5,  are  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall;  Ellen  Peck,  au- 
thor of  "The  Baby  Trap";  Robert  Lam- 
son,  staff  associate  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation — testifying  as  a  private 
citizen — and  George  Grier,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
and  author  of  its  recently  issued  report 
projecting  the  possibility  of  achieving 
population  stabilization  during  this  cen- 
tury. At  1:30  tomorrow  afternoon.  Octo- 
ber 5,  we  will  receive  testimony  from 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Norman  Bor- 
laug. 

Friday's  hearing  will  include  testimony 
from  economist  Alan  Sweezy  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Leonard 
Lee  Lane,  associate  political  director. 
Zero  Population  Growth,  as  well  as  a 
panel  of  experts  on  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  population  research  programs. 
The  panel  of  experts  will  Include  Dr. 
Leslie  Corsa,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Planning  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  School  of  Public 
Health;  Dr.  Oscar  Harkavy.  director  oif 
the  population  program.  Ford  Founda- 
tion; and  Mr.  William  Nicholas,  former 
director,  Los  Angeles  Regional  Family 
Planning  Council,  and  cochairman,  fam- 
ily planning  directors'  forum. 

Additional  hearings  will  be  held  the 
following  week  on  October  12.  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration  will 
testify,  and  on  October  14,  when  addi- 
tional public  witnesses  will  present  testi- 
mony. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FLAM- 
MABLE FABRICS  AND  OTHER 
FIRE  HAZARDS  TO  THE  OLDER 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  by  him  relating  to  a  hearing 
on  flammable  fabrics  and  other  Are  haz- 
ards to  the  older  American  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

HZABXNO  ON  Flammabli  Pabrics  and  Otha 
PiRX  Hazahds  to  thi  Older  American 

Mr.  Chttrch.  Mr.  President,  the  Special 
Oonamlttee  on  Aging  will  conduct  a  hearing 
om  "PiammAble  Pabrics  and  other  Plre  Haz- 
ards to  the  Older  American,"  on  October  12 
at  10  AM.  In  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdtng. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  explore  Issues  related 
to  possible  dangers  which  arise  to  the  elder- 
ly because  of  Are  hazards  related  to  materials 
with    which    they   may   come    into    contact. 


perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  In  other 
age  groups.  In  addition,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  elderly  persons  may  be  es- 
pecially vulnerable  to  such  hazards. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  has  already  performed  an 
invaluable  service  by  taking  testimony  on 
recent  nursing  home  fires  In  which  smoke 
from  carpeting  apparently  was  a  major  cause 
of  death.  The  hearing  on  October  12  will 
focus  primarily  upon  the  nonlnstltutlon- 
allzed  elderly. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER 
BEFORE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP 
SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA  ELEC- 
TRIC   MEMBERSHIP   CORP. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
west Louisiana  Electric  Membership 
Corp.  at  Lafayette,  La.,  on  October  2, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AooRESs  BY  Senator  Aixen  J.  Ellendeh 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Since  August  15. 
the  White  House  and  Congress  have  been  In 
an  uproar  over  this  nation's  financial  status. 
They  are  screaming  that  the  American  dol- 
lar Is  In  trouble.  They  tu-e  complaining  that 
our  exports  are  dwindling.  They  are  screech- 
ing that  Inflation  is  running  a  race  with  un- 
employment and  that  both  of  them  are  set- 
ting records. 

I  sympathize  with  the  President's  eco- 
nomic problems.  He  Is  absolutely  right.  We 
are  In  deep  financial  trouble. 

However,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the  sud- 
den uproar  about  our  financial  condition. 
Some  people  act  as  though  we  have  )\>st 
fallen  over  an  economic  cUff.  That  Is  not 
the  case  at  all.  We  have  been  tumbling  down 
the  side  of  the  economic  mountain  for  years. 
I  know,  because  I  have  been  yelling  for  help 
for  a  long,  long  time.  But.  we  got  more 
ridicule  than  help  when  we  complained 
about  old-fashioned  fiscal  responsibility. 

Some  people  In  Washington  act  as  though 
the  horse  Ju.st  broke  out  of  the  economic 
barn.  WeU,  that  old  nag  Is  not  just  out  of 
the  barn,  be  is  already  down  the  road  many, 
many  miles.  If  I  were  oot  so  young.  I  would 
be  tired  trying  to  catch  him.  But,  maybe, 
now  we  win  get  some  help. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  bad  manners 
for  an  81-year-old  man  to  say  "I  told  you  so." 
But  I  am  going  to  say  It  anyway  because  some 
people  stUl  are  not  listening  to  common 
sense. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
know  we  have  been  getting  In  economic  trou- 
ble for  years.  Any  housewife  can  tell  you  that 
prices  have  been  shooting  up  like  a  rocket 
for  a  mighty  long  time.  She  sees  that  every 
time  she  goes  to  a  grocery  .  .  .  and  every  time 
she  buys  shoes  for  the  children. 

Any  farmer  can  tell  you  that  prices  for 
machinery  have  been  climbing  for  years. 

And  anybody  buying  a  oar  or  electronic 
equipment  could  have  told  you  years  ago 
that  we  were  losing  ground  on  the  world 
market. 

The  engineers  who  have  been  out  of  Jobs 
for  months  know  that  unemployment  Is  not 
a  new  problem. 

Baton  Rouge  baa  been  over  the  six  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  for  a  long  time.  So  have 
a  lot  of  other  cities  throughout  our  country. 

Until  August  is,  nobody  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  our  speeches  about  the  gold  crisis. 
The  sophisticated  economists  said  we  did  not 


have  to  worry  about  our  gold  supply  drop- 
ping from  22  billion  doUars  in  1067  to  10  bil- 
lion doUars  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  our 
liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners  Increased  from 
15  billion  dollars  to  49  blUlon  dollars.  But 
only  old-fashioned  bookkeepers  worry  about 
such  things. 

The  concern  about  Inflation  started  to  grow 
In  Congress  a  few  years  ago.  We  gave  former 
President  Johnson  the  power  to  freeze  wages 
and  prices.  But  he  did  not  use  it.  President 
Nixon  Inherited  that  same  power  In  1989. 
But  he  waited  until  mid-August  of  this  year 
to  use  It. 

Meantime,  our  economic  problems  have 
galloped  a  long  way  down  the  road.  Today, 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  sudden  concern  .  .  . 
we  are  hearing  a  lot  of  solutions  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

President  Nixon  has  come  up  with  his  New 
Economic  Policy.  .  .  .  which  Is  quite  a  switch 
from  his  old  policies.  The  various  Presidential 
candidates  have  come  up  with  some  amend- 
ments to  that  policy.  So  have  a  lot  of  other 
so-called  experts.  Even  forelgn"r.s  are  telling 
us  how  to  run  our  economy.  .  .  .  for  their 
benefit. 

I  win  support  President  Nixon's  legislative 
package,  although  late  In  coming. 

I  win  support  his  request  to  drop  the  sever 
per  cent  excise  tax  on  automobiles.  Thai 
might  help  Americans  auto  manufacturers 
complete  with  Germany  and  Japan. 

I  will  support  the  President's  request  to 
Increase  Income  tax  deductions  In  Janu- 
ary. .  .  .  Instead  of  waiting  until  1973.  Our 
people  certainly  need  some  relief  from  high 
taxes  If  they  cannot  get  relief  from  high 
prices. 

I  will  support  Mr.  Nixon's  request  to  give 
Industry  an  Investment  tax  credit,  although 
we  may  settle  on  seven  per  cent  Instead  of  ten 
per  cent. 

I  will  support  these  Presidential  recom- 
mendations— and  his  ten  per  cent  surcharge 
on  Imports — because  I  believe  we  have  to  do 
something  quickly.  .  .  .  even  If  the  horse  Is 
already  out  of  the  barn  and  miles  down  the 
road. 

However,  the  90-day  freeze  will  not  solve 
our  long-term  problems.  And.  so  far,  no  one 
seems  willing  to  get  to  the  real  base  of  our 
financial  troubles. 

The  sources  of  our  economic  problems  are 
rooted  deeply  In  both  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  In  our  present-day  attitudes. 

The  solutions  will  require  a  tremendous  re- 
evaluatlon  of  our  priorities.  They  will  re- 
quire more  economic  and  diplomatic  courage 
than  we  have  been  seeing  In  Washington  In 
ages.  They  will  require  study.  .  .  .  understand- 
ing. .  .  .  and  sacrifices  by  both  politicians 
and   citizens. 

This  nation  is  In  financial  trouble  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  One  Is  that  we  ax«  smoth- 
ering In  our  own  debt.  Another  Is  that  we 
are  losing  our  leadership  In  productivity  to 
Oernnany  and  Japan.  A  third  reason  Is  that 
we  have  forgotten  how  to  mind  our  own 
business. 

Our  Federal  debt  Is  now  over  $400  billion. 
It  la  larger  than  the  combined  debts  of  all 
other  countries  In  the  world.  It  Is  nothing  to 
be  proud  of  or  happy  about. 

Most  of  us  cannot  even  Imagine  400  bil- 
lion dollars.  But  if  you  stretched  out  400 
billion  dollar  bills,  you  could  produce  a  35- 
foot  wide  ribbon  that  would  reach  to  the 
moon  and  b«u:k.  And  with  400  bUllon  doUar 
bills  you  could  pack  nearly  35  hundred  box 
cars.  That  would  make  a  train  36  miles  long. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  dramatize  the 
size  of  our  debt. 

But  the  most  down-to-earth  fact  Is  that 
the  debt  amounts  to  $2,000  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States — In- 
cluding the  14  mUUon  Americans  on  welfare. 
I  fear  that  millions  of  other  Americans  could 
not  put  up  that  $3,000  today  .  .  .  tomor- 
row ...  or  next  year. 
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But  the  frightening  fact  is  that  the  debt 
will  be  even  bigger  next  year.  It  will  climb 
nearly  $40  billion  by  next  July. 

We  Just  raised  the  legal  debt  limit  from 
$395  bUllon  to  $430  bUUon.  We  will  doubt- 
less have  to  raise  the  limit  again  early  next 
year.  But  I  will  vote  against  the  increase  .  .  . 
as  another  protest  against  our  spending 
policies. 

Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions have  tried  to  sugar-coat  our  economic 
facts  of  life. 

First,  they  came  up  with  the  so-called 
"unified  budget."  In  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept, you  pad  your  Income  figures  by  throw- 
ing In  all  the  trust  funds — funds  for  such 
things  as  social  security  payments  and  high- 
way construction.  Since  these  are  dedicated 
funds,  you  cannot  use  them  for  any  other 
purpose.  But  the  use  of  those  funds  to  off- 
set expenditures  does  make  the  deficit  look 
smaller.  But  even  with  the  unified  budget, 
the  administration  had  to  admit,  prior  to 
June  30  of  this  year,  to  a  $23  bUllon  deficit. 
It  was  actually  »30  billion. 

The  White  House  has  come  up  with  a  new 
gimmick  .  .  .  the  "full  employment"  budget. 
That  Is  a  concept  In  which  you  base  your 
spending  on  the  taxes  you  would  collect  If 
the  United  States  had  full  employment. 

That  Is  like  a  farmer  covmtlng  on  a  full 
return  from  every  seed  he  plants.  Farmers 
know  that  a  certain  percentage  of  that  seed 
will  never  deliver  produce  to  market.  They 
budget  less  than  they  would  get  from  a  full 
harvest. 

We  knew  we  would  not  have  full  employ- 
ment In  this  country  last  year.  We  know  we 
will  not  have  It  this  year,  nor  next,  yet  the 
gimmick  Is  still  In  full  use.  That  kind  of 
thinking  will  never  get  us  out  of  financial 
trouble. 

Another  reason  for  our  financial  troubles 
Is  that  we  are  losing  our  lead  In  productivity 
to  Germany  and  Japan.  We  rebuilt  those  two 
countries  after  World  War  II.  Now  we  find 
ourselves  straining  to  compete  with  them  In 
the  world  market. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  our  growth  In 
productivity  Is  leveling  off.  There  waa  a  time 
when  most  of  our  wage  Increases  were 
balanced  by  Increases  In  productivity.  Today, 
our  wage  Increases  must  be  followed  by  pro- 
portionate price  Increases  .  .  .  simply  1  ecauee 
there  Is  little  Increase  In  productivity  to 
absorb  the  higher  costs. 

The  result  today  is  price  controls.  In  No- 
vember, we  wlU  have  to  straddle  that  thin 
line  that  separates  government  control  and 
voluntary  controls.  Otherwise,  we  will  be 
priced  out  of  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets. 

Meantime,  we  continue  to  pour  billions  of 
dollars  Into  other  nations.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  estimates  we  are 
spending  $10  billion  per  year  In  one  kind  of 
foreign  aid  or  another. 

The  more  aid  we  give  other  nations  .  .  . 
the  more  competition  we  are  building  for 
ourselves.  We  must  realize  that  we  can  no 
longer  support  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  . 
economically  or  militarily.  We  have  done 
more  than  our  share  In  the  past  25  years. 
Uncle  Sam  can  no  longer  afford  such  gen- 
erosity. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  start 
looking  after  our  own  Interests. 

We  now  have  a  very  serious  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  Unless  we  become 
tougher  traders  ....  unless  we  quit  giving 
away  billions  of  dollars  ....  unless  we  Insist 
our  allies  carry  their  full  share  of  the  free 
world  defense,  we  will  continue  to  have  fi- 
nancial problems. 

We  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  giving  away 
our  wealth.  What  we  are  giving  away  now  Is 
borrowed  money. 

This  year  we  will  pay  $31  blUlon  interest 
on  that  borrowed  money.  That  represents 
about  one-tenth  of  our  national  budget. 

Defense  represents  nearly  a  third  of  the 


budget.  Foreign  aid  chews  up  another  large 
chunk  of  It. 

As  a  result,  we  have  to  cut  comers  when 
It  comes  to  taking  care  of  our  own  peo- 
ple .  .  .  financing  our  school  .  .  .  and  de- 
veloping our  land  and  water  resources. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  vrlU  frequently 
read  that  Allen  Ellender  has  argued  for  an 
Increased  spending  on  public  works  ...  on 
school  lunches  ...  on  food  stamps  ...  on 
bousing  .  .  .  and  on  education.  People  ask 
how  I  can  support  these  Increases  and  stUl 
fuss  about  the  national  debt.  The  answer  Is 
that  I  believe  In  helping  our  own  people.  I 
believe  In  developing  our  land  and  water 
resources  because  these  projects  are  Justified 
on  a  cost-benefit  ratio.  They  are  Investments 
to  preserve  our  own  land,  our  own  water  re- 
sources. They  pay  off  handsomely.  And  the 
amounts  we  can  squeeze  for  such  worthy 
projects  are  small  compared  to  the  money 
we  spend  to  support  and  defend  other  na- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  we  count  our  hurricane  and 
flood  control  funds  In  the  mUUons  of  dollars. 
We  count  the  money  we  spend  abroad  by  the 
billions  of  dollars.  We  must  change  our  pri- 
orities— to  give  Americans  a  better  break. 

Another  reason  for  our  deep  financial 
trouble  Is  that  we  Insist  on  sticking  our 
noses  Into  other  people's  business.  We  should 
have  learned  something  from  the  Korean 
war.  1  hope  we  have  learned  plenty  from 
the   Vietnam  war. 

We  vrtll  remain  In  financial  and  interna- 
tional trouble  If  we  continue  to  support  and 
defend  dozens  of  governments  around  the 
world — some  of  which  do  not  deserve  our 
support  at  all. 

In  my  seven  trips  around  the  world,  I 
came  away  convinced  that  our  money  was 
frequently  not  filtering  down  to  the  people. 
Too  often,  we  have  simply  supported  a  re- 
pressive government  Instead  of  helping  the 
people.  If  we  are  going  to  defend  ourselves 
against  communism,  we  must  preserve  our 
own  strength,  financially  as  well  as  mUl- 
tartly.  We  have  been  spreading  ourselves  too 
thin  around  the  world. 

As  early  as  1954,  I  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  should  not  send  American 
troops  to  Vietnam  under  any  circumstances. 
But  eventually  the  Congress  gave  In  to  the 
pressure  from  the  White  Hoxise  .  .  .  the  Pent- 
agon .  .  .  and  the  State  Department. 

We  pumped  billions  of  dollars  into  Viet- 
nam. Eventually  we  had  to  pour  over  a  half- 
mlUlon  men  to  back  up  that  Investment.  We 
lost  45,000  lives  .  .  .  wrecked  the  morale  of 
our  nation  and  got  ourselves  Into  an  eco- 
nomic   crisis. 

Ladlee  and  gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  oiu'  nation's  domestic  problems  .  .  . 
If  we  are  going  to  reunite  as  Americans  .  .  . 
we  wUl  have  to  solve  our  financial  prob- 
lems. And  If  we  are  going  to  solve  our  fi- 
nancial problems,  we  must  make  up  oxu 
minds  to  live  within  our  means  .  .  .  just 
like  any  f  anally  must  do. 

We  must  discipline  ourselves  to  compete 
In  the  world  market  again  ...  by  regain- 
ing some  of  our  old  enthusleism  and  pride 
In  our  productivity. 

We  must  learu  that  we  can  no  longer  give 
away  our  wealth.  Our  wealth  Itself  must  be 
rebuilt. 

We  have  to  insist  that  otu'  allies  carry 
their  siuure  of  the  defense  load. 

We  must  stay  out  of  Internal  conOlcts 
In  other  nations. 

We  can  rebuild  faith  in  this  nation.  But 
first  we  must  put  our  house  in  order. 


MISS  BETSY  FUNK.  LEBANON 
COUNTY.  PA..  NATIONAL  4-H 
AWARD  WINNER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Preddent,  a  young 
lady  in  Lebanon.  Pa.,  has  demonstrated 


outstanding  leadership  and  citizenship 
by  being  named  the  State  winner  in  the 
citizenship  category  of  the  4-H  national 
awards  program.  Her  name  is  Betsy 
Funk,  and  I'  believe  her  achievements 
deserve  special  recognition. 

Betsy  has  planned  4-H  meetings  and 
activities  throughout  Lebanon  County 
and  the  Commonwealth.  Furthermore, 
today,  when  youth  are  curious  about 
government  and  its  fimctions.  Miss  Funk 
provided  a  means  for  them  to  get  an- 
swers by  organizing  a  county  govern- 
ment day  for  local  4-H'ers.  Leadership 
and  spirit  of  this  caliber  are  valid  evi- 
dence that  our  youth  are  working  for  a 
better  and  stronger  America. 

Miss  Betsy  Funk  will  now  advance  to 
the  National  competition,  and  she  will 
ably  represent  Pennsylvania.  The  Com- 
monwealth wishes  her  the  best  of  luck. 


APOLLO  15— A  DREAM  COME  TRUE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  grand- 
nephew.  Jimmy  Hall,  of  Richmond.  Va., 
was  privileged  to  witness  the  launching 
of  Apollo  15.  After  so  doing,  he  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "Apollo — A  Dream  Come 
True."  which  was  published  In  the  Rich- 
mond press.  Inasmuch  as  the  article  de- 
picts the  viewpoint  of  a  high  school  stu- 
dent and  is  worthy  of  dissemination  on 
that  accoimt,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Apollo— A  Dszam  Comz  Tkut 
(By  Jimmy  Hall) 

(Editor's  Notk. — Jimmy  HaU.  a  June  grad- 
uate of  The  Collegiate  Schools,  says  he  has 
been  a  nuumed  spaoecraft  fan  "ever  since  I 
can  remember."  He  has  faithfully  viewed  each 
launch  on  television,  has  a  sizable  collection 
of  books,  records,  photographs  and  other 
■paoe  paraphernalia,  and  has  even  tape-re- 
corded slgiUflcant  events  In  nearly  every 
Apollo  mission  "as  an  historic  record."  He  Is  a 
former  youth  editor  for  the  Yoimg  Virginians 
section  and  plans  to  attend  Princeton  in  the 
fall  with  aerospace  engineering  as  his  goal.  He 
Is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Hall  of 
8907  Tolman  Road. 

His  invitation  to  attend  the  Apollo  15 
launch  Monday  was  "the  thrill  of  a  lifetime" 
and  this  Is  his  story  of  it.) 

Having  a  dream  and  ftUfUling  It  are  two 
different  things. 

Not  until  recently  did  I  acttiaUy  oonsldo' 
the  possibility  of  seeing  a  Sattim  V  moon 
rocket  in  i>er»on.  But  on  pursuing  the  matter 
further  (and  with  a  little  help)  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  receive  an  invitation  from  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher,  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
to  the  launch  of  AjjoUo  15. 

Through  the  help  of  a  relative,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Invitation  Included  VTP  stattis,  which  I 
shared  with  six  to  seven  thousand  other  not- 
very-important  persons,  who  either  "knew 
somebody"  or  were  somebody. 

"I   WAS    LtJCKT" 

A  family  in  TltusvUle,  Fla.,  approximately 
eight  to  ten  mUes  from  the  Kennedy  ^aoe 
Center,  was  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  stay 
with  them.  I  was  lucky.  All  lodging  accommo- 
dations were  packed  within  a  SO-mlle  radius 
of  the  Cape  months  In  advance,  according 
to  the  Oreater  TltusviUe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Estimates  of  up  to  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Tlsitors  bad  been  made. 

Upon  arriving  at  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
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I  found  It  UnpreMlre  ftt  onoe.  To  raallae  that 
this  Is  the  only  location  in  tbs  world  from 
wblch  man  b«a  left  for  tbe  moon,  and  where 
znAn  bu  begun  countless  Important  accom- 
plishments, fills  an  onlooker  with  excite- 
ment and  almost  a  feeling  of  perhaps  rever- 
enoe. 

PIOPLS  BXBPONSITK 

The  people  of  the  Cape  Kennedy  area  are 
very  responsive  to  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  space  buffs  who  come  from  through- 
out North  America  to  see  "a  rocket"  leave  tbe 
earth  over  a  period  of  two  minutes,  at  the 
greatest.  TltusvUle  as  well  as  other  space  age 
communities  seem  to  have  a  united  spirit 
for  the  program,  and  this  helps  give  the  area 
a  friendly  attitude.  It  consists  of  pride,  and 
with  the  large,  yet  rapidly  dwindling  number 
of  NASA  personnel  and  Its  contractors'  em- 
ployees, a  persevering  devotion  Is  evident. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  unhapplness  among 
the  people  of  the  area  about  the  cut  In  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  the  reduction  of  manned 
flights  to  the  moon  to  only  two  more,  with- 
out another  one  for  10  to  16  years.  Perhape 
this  Is  what  draws  the  people  to  tbe  Cape. 
There  were  at  least  two  camper-trailers  from 
Alaska.  And  every  other  state  was  represented 
among  the  appoxlmately  one  million  "bird- 
watchers". Cars  from  Saskatchewan,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Quebec,  were  also  there. 
sKNSB  OF  unrrr 

The  sense  of  unity  la  overwhelming.  Every- 
one was  Interested  In  the  shot;  they  were 
proud  that  they  were  there  and  that  their 
nation  was  performing  this  program. 

The  NASA  tours  are  extremely  popular. 
They  take  you  by  every  Important  place.  In- 
cluding the  location  where  Alan  Shepard 
t>egan  hU  suborbital  flight  In  1061  by  .lay- 
ing "the  clock  Is  started,"  and  where  his 
rocket  has  been  re -erected,  where  the  first 
rocket  was  launched  In  Plorlda  21  years  ago, 
where  the  Oemlnl-Tltan  programs  were  car- 
ried on,  and  where  the  Apollo  components 
are  put  together  in  the  largest  building  m 
the  world,  the  VAB  (Vertical  Assembly  Build- 
ing)- 

Then,  the  most  exciting  location  of  all. 
Pad  A  at  Launch  Complex  39,  Is  viewed  from 
a  distance  of  about  a  half  a  mile,  muoh 
closer  than  at  launch.  The  place  Is  Just  teem- 
ing with  modern  day  history,  as  well  as  with 
people  who  soon  realize  that  the  space  pro- 
gram may  Just  be  a  very  good  Investment, 
with  such  programs  as  Skylab,  to  study  the 
earth's  pollution,  resources,  and  other  aspects 
from  space,  and  the  Space  Shuttle,  which  will 
enable  a  re-usable  spacecraft  to  fly  at  a 
tremendous  8i>eed,  allowing  Americans  to 
reach  Tokyo  in  45  mlnutea. 

EABLT    RISING 

Yet  all  this  Is  forgotten  and  cast  aside  on 
Monday  morning.  It  Is  necessary  to  arise  at 
4:45  ajn.  to  have  breakfast,  and  ride  out  to 
Cocoa  Beach  to  get  on  a  bus  to  the  viewing 
area.  The  sun  rises  beautifully  and  the  pad 
with  the  gigantic  Apollo  16  on  It  Is  clearly 
visible  from  tbe  distance.  The  thousands  of 
persons  parked  alongside  the  Indian  River's 
banks  gaze  across  to  see  the  vehicle  on  Mcr- 
rltt  Island.  The  sense  of  excitement  Increases. 

Our  bus,  one  of  countless  dozens,  arrives 
at  the  viewing  area,  next  to  the  VAB,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  pad,  with  no  ob- 
structions at  all.  I  leave  the  bleachers  be- 
hind me  and  race  to  get  a  good  seat  along- 
side a  rope,  perhaps  250  yards  further  to- 
wards the  rocket,  where  all  sorts  of  cameras 
are  being  set  up.  At  about  T-mlnus  1  hour 
66  nUnutes,  I  get  set  for  what  I  thought 
would  be  a  slow  countdown.  Boon,  things 
get  a  lot  more  crowded,  as  they  must  be  at 
the  preos  site,  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  VAB. 
Had  badges  with  Apollo  IB's  insignia,  serv- 
ing as  passes,  are  worn  by  each  person. 

Soon,  a  man  from  near-by  Orlando  arrlvea 
with  his  son.  Nearby,  a  young  man  from  New 
Jersey   gets  set.  We  listen  intently   to  the 


announcements  booming  across  the  field 
from  Kennedy  Launch  Control.  Such  things 
as  watching  the  cross-arms  leave  tbe  rocket 
and  seeing  the  venting  of  fuel  occupy  our 
time.  Cameras  are  readied  and  binoculars 
are  glued  to  the  mammoth  figure.  The  man 
from  Orlando  gives  us  his  own  upgrade  on 
how  many  minutes  remain. 

BFT7VT    or   VUkKK 

Then  we  hear  the  last  few  seconds  counted 
down.  At  0:34  a.m.,  people  whisper  excitedly 
"Light,  baby,  light)"  It  does  light  and  the 
first  of  many  applauses  sweeps  through  the 
crowd.  The  initial  spurt  of  flame  grows  into 
a  huge  fire.  We  bear  "launch  commit",  and 
within  seconds,  start  shaking,  screaming, 
and  filming  A  terrific  popping  noise  reaches 
us  and  many  people  are  utterly  B{>eechle88. 

Unparalleled  beauty  is  before  me  as  I  watch 
the  gleaming  white  bird  rise  slowly  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  fiame  beneath  it.  The  fuel 
used  In  the  first  one  second  of  flight  would 
take  a  Boeing  707  Jetliner  across  country  but 
that  fact  can't  stand  up  to  the  beauty  of 
this  launch.  Soon  the  bird  will  be  travelling 
twice  the  speed  of  a  bullet. 

Everyone  simply  stands  and  watches  this 
uiunatched  expression  of  power,  under  con- 
trol trying  to  get  It  on  firm  so  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  It  again. 

Soon  we  hear  tbe  astronauts.  Dave  Scott, 
James  Irwin,  and  Al  Worden,  confirm  a  ma- 
neuvering program.  We  watch  Satiu-n  V  un- 
til it  goes  out  of  sight  In  the  distance.  The 
Ignition  of  the  second  stage  produces  count- 
less sighs  and  "Wowf's  from  the  crowd. 
Thousands  of  cameras  retiim  to  ground  level. 
The  earth  settles  once  more  and  people  rush 
away  to  get  into  the  traffic  Jam,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  John  Qlenn,  the  first  American 
to  orbit  the  earth,  Is  within  a  few  feet  of 
them. 

As  we  leave,  the  squawk  box  confirms  the 
fact  that  our  astronauts  are  already  in  earth 
orbit.  People  wander  around  with  beaming 
faces — they  have  seen  the  launch  of  a  Sattim 
V  and  the  beginning  of  a  trip  to  the  moon. 


OUR  LAST  FRONTIER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  the  subject 
of  the  cover  story  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal. The  story,  entitled  "Our  Last 
Frontier,"  was  written  by  DonaJd  J. 
Jarosz,  who  follows  the  Oreat  Land's 
transition  from  the  time  of  purchase  by 
the  United  States  to  the  present  day. 
His  article  provides  the  reader  with  a 
capsule  history  of  my  State  and  a  look 
at  its  progress  during  the  transition 
from  territory  to  statehood.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  story  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OtjR  Last  PsoNTtni 

Alaska  from  the  Aleut  word  "■alakshak." 
which  refers  to  the  part  of  the  mainland 
now  known  as  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  phys- 
ically the  largest  state  in  the  Union  (2,260 
miles  wide  and  1,400  miles  long)  In  1967 
Alaska  observed  its  centennial,  marking  the 
one  hundredth  year  since  Its  purchase  from 
Russia.  The  centennial  motto,  "North  to  the 
Putiire".  refiects  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  young  and  vigorous  population. 

Alaakans  are  faced  with  problems  not 
o(Mnmon  to  other  states — a  hanb  winter  cli- 
mate, ruggvd  topography,  limited  capital 
and  distant  markets — but  there  are  oom- 
penaations — pure  air  and  water,  breath- 
taking scenery,  room  to  expcmd  and  grow, 
untouched  natural  resources  and  many  cIiAl- 


lenges.   In   its   quest    for   statehood,    Alaska 
faced  and  overcame  many  obstaclee. 

The  organization  as  a  territory  in  1012 
and  the  introduction  of  tbe  first  statehood 
bill  in  1016  were  only  two  steps  in  a  loog 
series  that  led  to  statehood  for  Alaska.  Sen- 
ator William  McKendree  Gwln  of  Callforma 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  promote  Inter- 
est in  the  United  States'  acquisition  of 
Alaska,  but  his  overtures  were  Interrupted 
by  tbe  ClvU  War  in  1861.  After  the  war 
ended,  fishermen  oif  the  Washington  Terri- 
tory pushed  for  acquisition,  but  it  remamed 
for  William  H.  Seward,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  accomplish  the  purchase. 

For  many  years  it  was  uncertain  why 
Seward  had  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
Alaska.  Today,  tbe  memoirs  of  the  Russian 
court,  reports  from  Hudson  Bay  officials  and 
United  States  Oovemment  papers  indicate 
ttiat  the  purchase  was  the  fulflUment  of  a 
gentleman's  agreement. 

When  the  United  States  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  Civil  War.  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Shenandoah  re<u:hed  Alaska  and  did  consid- 
erable damage  to  American  whaling  ships. 
Facing  tbe  distinct  possibility  that  France 
and  England  might  recognize  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  Union  found  in  Russia  a  friend 
willing  to  send  her  fieets  to  American  har- 
bors as  a  friendly  gesture  If  properly  com- 
pensated. Seward  made  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment with  Russia — our  government  was  to 
pay  Russia  for  this  demonstration  of  seeming 
friendship. 

Czar  Alexander  fulfilled  his  part  of  this 
top-secret  agreement  and  dispatched  his  navy 
to  the  United  States.  While  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  anchored  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  other  vessels  visited  the  Eastern  ports 
of  Washington,  Boston  and  Annapolis.  When 
word  reached  San  Francisco  that  the  Con- 
federate navy  was  nearlng  the  Oolden  Oate, 
Russian  Admiral  Popoff  even  cleared  his 
decks  and  made  ready  for  combat. 

England  and  Prance  did  not  side  nith  the 
Confederacy,  the  war  ended,  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  and  Andrew  Johnson  became 
President.  With  the  war  ended,  payment  to 
Russia,  especially  as  a  war  measure,  became 
complicated.  The  solution  seemed  to  be  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  Alexander's  finances  were 
not  as  strong  as  they  once  had  been,  the  fur 
trade  seemed  to  be  diminishing,  and  Russia 
saw  the  Canadian  border  as  a  British  menace. 

Admittedly,  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  venturing  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  promising  commercial  enter- 
prise for  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  March  30,  1867,  and  the  United 
States  paid  Russia  $7,200,000  (less  than  2< 
an  acre).  In  reality,  according  to  one  source, 
part  of  the  payment — 11.400.000 — was  for 
the  purchase  of  this  new  territory,  and  the 
other  portion — »6 ,800 ,000 — was  for  the  naval 
display  of  friendship  and  cooperation  during 
the  ClvU  War.  The  formal  transfer  took  place 
on  October  18,  1867,  In  Sitka  at  Baranof 
Castle,  for  many  years  the  official  residence 
of  the  representative  of  tbe  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Alexlei  Peetcbourof  announced  the 
oonflrmatlon  of  tbe  transfer:  "By  authority 
from  his  Majesty  of  all  Russia.  I  transfer  to 
the  United  States  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 
On  behalf  of  the  Umted  States.  Brlgadier- 
Qeneral  Lovell  Harrison  Rousseau  accepted 
Alaska,  a  territory  that  was  to  be  forgotten 
for  some  time  by  Its  new  owner. 

A  period  of  close-fisted  commercialism 
soon  followed,  and  although  the  administra- 
tion of  Alaska  was  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  which  loosely  governed  the  ter- 
ritory for  the  ten-year  period  immediately 
foUowlng  ttie  purchase,  little  thought  was 
given  to  tbe  administration  of  Justice,  law  or 
government  organization.  The  uprising  of  the 
Nee  Perce  Indians  In  Idaho  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Army  In  1877,  leaving  the  set- 
tlers of  Sitka  and  Wrangell  outnumbered  by 
the  hostile  Indians  and  totally  unprotected. 
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Seventeen  years  after  the  pur^iase  of 
Alaska  there  still  was,  strictly  speaking,  no 
administration  of  Justice  until  Congress  pass- 
ed "An  Act  Providing  a  Civil  Oovemment 
for  Alaska",  which  was  approved  on  May  17, 
1884.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Organic  Aot",  and  It  constituted  Alaska  a 
ClvU  and  Judicial  district,  placing  tbe  seat  of 
government  at  Sitka. 

Through  the  Organic  Aot,  Alaska  was  sub- 
sequently provided  with  a  district  court 
"with  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  Jurisdiction  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
act  as  may  be  established  by  law".  Under  this 
act  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  district  Judge  who  was  to  hold  at 
least  two  terms  of  court  at  Sitka  and  one  at 
WrangeU  each  year.  In  addition,  the  act  made 
provision  for  Presidential  appointment  of  a 
United  States  attorney,  a  United  States  mar- 
shal, a  clerk  of  court  and  four  commissioners. 
"Such  commissioners",  it  provided,  "shall 
exercise  aU  the  duties  and  powers,  civil  and 
criminal,  now  conferred  on  Justices  of  the 
peace  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state  of 
Oregon,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable 
in  said  District,  and  may  not  be  in  confiict 
with  this  act  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

With  the  Organic  Act  came  the  first  sem- 
blance of  the  administration  of  Justice,  al- 
though the  act  was  unsurpassed  for  uncer- 
tainty. However,  an  Important  factor  was 
lacking:  Alaska  still  had  no  laws  of  its  own, 
for  by  virtue  of  the  Organic  Aot,  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  were  declared  law  In 
Alaska.  No  definite  Improvement  was  made 
In  the  administration  of  Justice  or  in  the  or- 
ganization of  tbe  Judicial  system  untu  1900, 
when  the  Carter  Aot  gave  Alaska  a  criminal 
code  and  designated  Juneau  the  capital.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  notoriety  of  the 
vast  natural  wealth  and  resoiirces  caused 
Americans  to  take  notice  of  this  territory 
that  had  almost  been  forgotten  since  its  pur- 
chase. 

Today  Alaska,  tbe  last  American  frontier, 
is  anything  but  forgotten.  It  has  the  smallest 
population  of  the  fifty  states,  but  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  population  in- 
crease In  recent  decades.  The  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  territorial  status  eventu- 
ally proved  advantageous  when  fifty-five 
delegates  met  for  seventy-five  days  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  at  College,  near  Pair- 
banks,  in  November  of  1955  and  drafted  the 
constitution.  The  delegates  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  drawing  on  the  lessons 
and  experiences  of  the  other  states,  were  able 
to  give  Alaska  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
mcdern  con.stllutlon  of  the  Union. 

The  voters  of  Alaska  approved  their  new 
constitution  on  April  24.  1956,  by  a  better 
than  two-to-one  majority.  The  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  12,000-word  document  embodies 
concepts  of  good  court  administration.  It 
prtivldes  a  bicameral  legislature  of  sixty  mem- 
bers, forty  oT  whom  are  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  twenty  in  the  Senate.  Un- 
like other  states  which  today  find  their  con- 
stitutions hopelefsly  outdated,  Alaska  faces 
none  of  these  problems.  The  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  provided  for  a 
strong  executive  branch,  a  truly  representa- 
tive legl.slature  and  many  modern  constitu- 
tional provisions  Including  the  nineteen- 
year-old  vote,  protection  of  natural  resources, 
an  up-to-date  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
provl.sions  for  amendments  and  constitu- 
tional conventions. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  unique 
Ciinstltutional  provisions  was  the  creation  of 
tl'.e  'borough"  system  of  government.  When 
the  delegates  met  and  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion, they  were  especially  aware  of  the  needed 
revision  In  the  system  of  local  government. 
Al  the  time  of  statehood  there  were  no  coun- 
ties or  area-wide  political  subdivisions,  and, 
outside  tbe  cities  and  the  special  districts, 
there   was   no  local   government.   "Borough" 


was  defined  as  a  place  organised  for  local 
government  puipoeee,  as  opposed  to 
"county",  which  Is  sinc^Iy  a  unit  for  state 
administrative  purposes.  The  borough  pro- 
vides three  mandatory  serrlcM— planning 
and  zoning,  education,  and  tax  collection 
and  assessment— and  Is  designed  "to  provide 
for  maximum  local  self-government  with  a 
minimum  of  local  government  units,  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  tax  levying  Jurisdic- 
tions". 

Ala^a's  transition  from  territory  to  state- 
hood was  a  long,  slow  process.  Since  state- 
hood, Alaska  has  grown  politically,  socially 
and  economically.  The  cover  of  this  Issue 
shows  the  modem  State  Cotirt  BuUdlng  in 
Anchorage  superimposed  on  Alaska's  state 
flag.  Although  Alaska  lacks  some  oT  the  older, 
historical  landmarks  and  buildings  found  in 
other  states.  It  does  not  lack  a  long  and 
interesting  history. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  WARNS 
AGAINST  DISC  PROPOSAL  IN  NEW 
TAX  BILL. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  little  noted  proposals  in  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  policy  is  that  for  a 
"Domestic  Intematlontil  Sales  Corpora- 
tion," commonly  known  as  DISC.  It  Is 
now  a  part  of  the  tax  bill  in  the  House. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out, 
the  DISC  proposal  may  revive  the  "tax 
haven"  Idea  that  Congress  stopped  a  few 
years  ago.  It  allows  corporations  to  "de- 
fer" Federal  Income  taxes  on  profits 
from  exports,  but  the  proposal  may  well 
allow  an  exemption  from  taxes  alto- 
gether, rather  than  merely  defer  them. 

The  danger  Is  that  DISC  will  not  only 
become  a  huge  new  tax  loophole,  but  that 
this  will  happen  with  virtUAlly  no  in- 
crease in  exports  which  is  tbe  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal. 

Virtually  every  expert  economist  who 
has  studied  the  proposal  has  come  out 
against  it.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  already  reduced  its  Im- 
pact and  effect.  Hopefully,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  the  Senate,  will 
kill  it  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbe  editorial,  entitled  '"Iliat 
Shiny  Disc,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  30,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

That  Shint  DISC 

While  not  everything  can  be  applauded  in 
the  new  tax  package  that  emerged  from  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week, 
there  is  at  least  one  evidence  that  the  com- 
mittee is  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  check 
administration  inpetuosity. 

Chairman  Mills  and  his  committee  took 
some  of  the  shine  out  of  an  administration 
tax  gimmick  designed  to  encourage  American 
business  corporations  ta  step  up  their  export 
activity.  If  the  idea  disappears  entirely  be- 
fore the  tax  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  no 
great  loss. 

The  idea  In  question  is  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  American  corporations 
be  allowed  to  set  up  "domestic  International 
sales  corporations,"  or  "DXSCs,"  to  handle 
their  export  business.  DISCs  would  be  al- 
lowed to  "defer"  federal  income  taxes  on 
profits  from  exjwrts  If  those  profits  were 
applied  to  new  export  or  "export-related" 
activities. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Poet  article.  Har- 
vard Law  School  tax  expert  Stanley  S.  Surrey 
said  that  the  administration  proposal  would. 


to  a  large  degree,  have  been  an  axempUon, 
not  merely  a  deferral,  tliat  it  would  have  re- 
vived the  "tax  haven"  Idea  that  Congrcaa 
tried  to  klU  nine  years  ago  and  that  it  would 
have  cost  the  govermnent  ■oma  $1  bllUoD 
a  year.  Professor  Surrey,  who  was  tbe  Treaa- 
lu-y's  top  tax  ^>eciallst  in  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  added  that  there 
is  very  little  assurance  that  the  tax  bonus 
would  in  fact  boost  exports  appreciably. 

Professor  Surrey's  objections  are  persua- 
sive and  can  be  augmented.  The  use  of  spe- 
cial tax  incentives  to  further  public  policy 
is  a  doubtful  technique  in  principle,  to  be- 
gin with.  It  soon  gets  the  entire  tax  structure 
out  of  kUter,  creating  loopholes  for  some 
taxpayers  and  transferring  to  others  the  bur- 
den that  has  been  lifted  from  the  fortunate. 
The  result  Is  a  sense  of  unfairness  and  HI 
wUl  <tm""e  taxpayers,  which  is  the  first  step 
towards  wide  scale  efforts  at  evasion. 

There  are  still  other  objections.  DISC  is 
another  example  of  the  practice,  which  is  be- 
coming too  popular,  of  trying  to  fudge 
against  tbe  accepted  rules  of  International 
trade. 

V&.  authorities  who  try  to  Justify  suota 
activities  Insist  that  other  nations  give  In- 
centives to  exporters.  They  do,  but  such 
things  «f e  partly  a  matter  of  degree,  and  few 
nations  have  gone  as  far  as  tbe  original  DISC 
proposal  would  have  gone  towards  an  out- 
right exemption  from  income  taxes.  Tlie  U.S. 
already  is  Inviting  retaliation  from  Its  trad- 
ing partners  for  its  10%  surcharge  on  im- 
ports and  It  is  not  likely  that  tense  trade 
relations  can  withstand  mu<di  further  ag- 
gravation. 

Further,  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  idea 
that  subsidizing  industry  scsnehow  makes 
it  more  oompetltive.  A  subsidy  supplies  the 
means  to  beoMse  less,  not  more,  oompetltive. 
as  should  have  been  adequately  proved  a  long 
time  ago  by  the  heavily  subeidized  U.S.  ocean 
shipping  Industry. 

Despite  all  these  objections  and  despite 
the  fact  that  DlSC-type  proposals  have  been 
cut  out  of  some  tax  bills  of  past  years,  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  kiU  DISC  outright  this 
time.  The  oommittee  tried  to  provide  that 
tbe  tax  benefit  would  actually  be  an  incen- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  sharply  cut  its 
potential  Impact  on  revenues.  In  the  new 
version,  DISC  tax  benefits  wotild  be  based 
mainly  on  the  amount  by  which  their  export 
sales  exceeded  the  three  previous  years. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  doesn't  think 
this  would  be  sufficient  "incentive"  to  ex- 
porters. In  otir  view,  it  is  a  better  incentive 
than  tbe  original,  since  only  measurable 
g^ns  would  be  rewarded. 

But  tbe  Ways  and  Means  version  still 
doesnt  answer  the  objection  to  tax  Incentives 
in  principle.  Nor  does  It  preclude  the  possi- 
bility that  once  DISCs  are  established  they 
will  win  further  concessions.  With  that 
thought  In  mind,  we  would  be  very  happy  If 
the  full  Congress  decides  to  send  this  par- 
ticular DISC  sailing,  far  enough  that  it 
wouldn't  t>e  likely  to  return. 


PREVENTIVE  DETENTION  AND 
NO-KNOCK  WARRANTS 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr,  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  September  27,  1971,  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Robert  M.  Smith  re- 
\iewlng  the  history  of  the  first  7  months' 
use  of  the  preventive  detention  and  no- 
knock  provisions  of  the  controversial 
District  of  Colvimbia  Crime  Act.  This  ar- 
ticle discloses  that  the  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions  of  this  act  have  been 
invoked  only  seven  times  and  the  no- 
knock  pit>vislons  have  been  invoked 
only  three  times  during  this  period 
of  7  months.  While  the  article  does 
not  so  state,  my  Information  is  that  four 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  preventive  de- 
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tentlon  provisions  were  Invoked  were 
cases  Involving  persons  arrested  for 
crimes  while  on  probation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  article  makes  It  manifest  that 
these  provisions  of  the  act  are  virtually 
worthless  as  Instruments  for  enforcing 
the  criminal  law.  Moreover,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stated,  they  are  affronts  to 
basic  liberties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Smith's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Detentton  Power  and  No-Kkock  Warrants 

Used     Little     in     Capttal;     Other    Steps 

Effective 

(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 

Washinoton,  September  26. — In  the  na- 
tion's first  experiment  with  preventive 
detention  and  no-knock  police  warrants, 
prosecutors,  judges  and  police  ofBclsls  here 
are  making  scant  use  of  either  one  of  the 
controversial   crime   control   measures. 

But  other  less  widely  discussed  changes — 
an  Increase  In  judges,  an  extension  of  felony 
jurisdiction,  a  shift  of  some  juvenile  cases 
to  adult  court,  the  "decrtminallzatlon"  of 
some  family  offenses — are  having  a  major 
Impact. 

It  has  been  seven  months  since  the  com- 
prehensive law  providing  for  those  changes 
went  Into  effect,  over  strong  constitution- 
alist objections  but  with  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's hope  that  It  would  serve  as  a 
model    for    the    nation. 

In  that  period  three  no-knock  warrants 
have  been  issued  and  seven  Individuals  have 
been   held   under   preventive   detention. 

The  police  say  they  are  Intentionally  lim- 
iting the  use  of  no-knock  warrants  to  nec- 
essary and  important  cases.  But  preventive 
detention  has  been  found  to  Involve  so  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  a  process  that  It 
is  being  widely  avoided. 

In  Its  place  magistrates  appear  to  be  de- 
taining defendants  they  consider  dangerous 
by  setting  high  money  ball,  an  expedient 
that  Is  not  uncommon  elsewhere  but  that 
here  deprives  the  accused  of  precisely  the  due 
process  hearing  that  preventive  detention 
would  call  for. 

FINDING    THE    "EAST    WAT" 

"We  have  between  one  and  four  cases  a 
week  that  we  consider  are  proper  for  pre- 
ventive detention."  John  P.  Rudy  2d,  an  as- 
sistant United  States  attorney  said  in  an 
Interview.  "But  usually  in  those  cases  high 
money  bond  Is  set." 

In  setting  bond,  magistrates  are  not  sup- 
posed to  weigh  a  defendant's  possible  danger 
to  the  community,  as  they  would  do  at  a 
preventive  detention  hearing;  their  sole 
cxlterlon  should  be  whether  they  think  he 
will  flee. 

But  faced  with  a  prosecutor  reluctant  to 
ask  for  detention  and  a  three-  to  six-hour 
hearing  if  he  does  ask  for  It.  high  bond  of 
$10,000  or  more  Is,  In  the  words  of  someone 
who  Is  Involved  In  the  system  every  day,  "the 
easy  way." 

The  single  most  Important  element  In  the 
crime  control  package.  It  Is  generally  agreed. 
Is  the  reorganization  of  the  district's  courts. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  has  extend- 
ed the  Superior  Court's  jurisdiction  to  In- 
clude some  felonies.  Increased  the  number 
of  Judges  on  the  court  by  10  to  37,  and  creat- 
ed the  Job  of  court  administrator  to  handle 
the  budget,  hire  nonjudicial  personnel,  and 
schedule  staff  and  supplies  for  court  sessions. 

Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene  Is  proud  of 
the  results.  "Felony  Indictments  are  doubling 
this  year,"  he  said.  "For  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  about  2,000  cases.  What  hap- 
pened was  the  District  Court  was  not  capable 


of  trying  more  than  3,000  felonies,  so  the 
others  were  broken  down  to  misdemeanors." 

BACKIXXI    CLZAazO 

Since  taking  over  jurisdiction  in  some 
Juvenile  cases,  Superior  Court  has  succeeded 
In  clearing  up  a  backlog  of  6,000  Juvenile 
cases.  Judge  Oreene  says  Juveniles  are  now 
being  tried  within  45  days.  Previously,  there 
were  delays  of  up  to  a  year  or  more. 

Under  the  act,  the  United  States  attorney 
may  determine  which  juveniles  he  wants  to 
try  In  adtilt  court.  In  the  past  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  Judge  was  required  before  a  Juvenile 
could  be  tried  In  adult  court. 

Now,  In  cases  involving  rape,  homicide, 
armed  felony  and  some  burglaries,  the  deci- 
sion Is  made  by  the  prosecutor.  That  discre- 
tion Is  now  under  challenge  In  appeals  court. 

Lawrence  H.  Schwartz  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service  estimates  that  "about  60  per 
cent  of  the  Juveniles  are  now  tried  In  adult 
courts." 

Under  another  provision  of  the  act.  Juve- 
niles' jury  trials  have  been  eliminated.  This, 
Mr.  Schwartz  says,  "means  kids  cant  get  fair 
trials.  We  were  winning  at  least  half  or  bet- 
ter of  our  cases  with  Jury  trial.  With  court 
trials,  I  can  count  on  one  hand  the  number 
we've  won." 

In  a  recent  challenge,  the  Supreme  Court 
rxiled  that  Juveniles  need  not  be  tried  by  a 
Jury. 

The  crime  control  act  also  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities,  heartening 
those  critics  who  think  that  judicial  lazi- 
ness and  Irresponsibility  have  reached  scan- 
dalous proportions. 

The  commission,  made  up  of  a  Federal 
judge,  two  lawyers  and  two  laymen,  investi- 
gates complaints  of  misconduct  by  Judges 
and  can  Impose  a  range  of  punishments  up 
to  removal,  subject  to  higher  review.  It  hsw 
already  taken  a  number  of  complaints  under 
consideration. 

The  lawyer  for  the  DC.  police  department, 
Oerald  M.  Caplan,  explained  the  value  of  the 
commission  this  way : 

SHIFT    ON    FAMELT    OFFENSES 

"We  have  Judges  that  feel  like  playing 
golf  on  Friday  or  come  Into  court  at  11 
o'clock  Instead  of  9:30.  And  sometimes  a 
policeman  avoids  making  an  arrest  to  avoid 
getting  into  some  crazy  judge's  court.  This 
is  Important  symbolically,  and  because  it 
will  temper  Intemperate  judges." 

Another  Important  provision  of  the  court 
reorganization  allows  intra-family  offenses 
to  be  handled  by  social  workers  or  through 
a  civil  relief  order  telling  the  husband  to 
stay  away  from  the  wife. 

There  have  been  an  average  of  200  such 
cases  a  month  since  the  law  went  into  ef- 
fect. Of  those,  more  than  350  either  have 
been  or  will  be  before  full  court  hearings, 
with  the  rest  handled  by  social  workers. 

Despite  the  wide  impact  of  such  court 
changes,  by  far  the  most  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  new  law's  preventive  deten- 
tion and  no-knock  warrant  provisions  as  It 
was  progressing  through  Congress. 

When  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  was 
introduced,  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mit- 
chell said  It  would  "point  the  way  for  the 
entire  nation  at  a  time  when  crime  and 
fear  of  crime  are  forcing  us  to  alter  the  pat- 
tern of  our  lives." 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  a  North  Carolina 
E>€mocrat  and  civil  libertarian,  said  the 
bill  was  "as  full  of  unconstitutional,  un- 
just and  unwise  provisions  as  mangy  hound 
dog  is  full  of  fleas." 

Despite  Mr.  Ervln's  protests,  the  crime 
bill  passed.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
last  July,  and  no  knock  and  preventive  de- 
tention have  been  available  to  the  pollc« 
and  prosecutors  since  February. 

OTHER    REASONS    CITED 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  preventive  de- 
tention hearings  sometimes  take  as  long  as 


the  trial  Itself  would,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  reasons  why  the  Government  has  not 
sought  preventive  detention : 

The  bUl  provides  for  holding  for  five 
days  anyone  on  parole  or  probation  while 
the  authorities  decide  if  the  new  charge 
against  him  warrants  revocation  of  bis  free- 
dom. Mr.  Rudy  explained  that  "generally 
when  we  get  a  person  we  would  consider 
for  preventive  detention,  he  is  on  probation 
or  parole  and  generally  the  probation  of- 
ficer or  the  parole  board  will  move  for 
revocation." 

The  Clovernment  must  reveal  a  good  part 
of  Its  case  to  the  defense  to  prove  to  the 
magistrate  or  judge  that  the  man  It  wants 
detained  is  likely  to  be  found  guilty. 

The  Government  attorneys  do  not  feel 
they  gain  much  from  holding  a  man  for 
only  60  days.  As  one  of  them  said,  "Offer  me 
120  days  for  all  that  effort,  and  well  tal.i; 
about  It." 

The  Government  has  been  waiting  for 
strong  cases. 

One  challenge  to  preventive  detention  is 
already  before  an  appeals  court.  Citing  the 
Eighth  Amendment  and  the  Due  Process 
clause,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution, It  asks  that  the  preventive  deten- 
tion section  of  the  law  be  struck  down. 

As  an  example  of  how  preventive  detention 
works,  two  of  the  seven  defendants  detained 
so  far  were  alleged  to  have  robbed  a  super- 
market. According  to  the  prosecutor,  they 
were  found  about  20  minutes  after  the  rob- 
bery in  a  car  with  the  money,  a  gun  and 
their  accomplices.  He  said  they  were  both 
narcotics  addicts.  The  two  were  detained,  and 
while  they  were  In  D.C.  jail  awaiting  trial 
pleaded  guilty. 

Given  the  problems  associated  with  pre- 
ventive detention,  why  has  the  Administra- 
tion already  proposed  a  bill  that  would  make 
It  apply  In  Federal  courts  in  all  the  states? 

According  to  E)onald  E.  Santarelll,  an  asso- 
ciate deputy  attorney  general  and  self-pro- 
claimed "captain"  of  the  Government's  pre- 
ventive detention  team,  "because  we  hadn't 
enough  experience  with  It  before  we  put  It 
In  ag^ln." 

Mr.  Santarelll  blames  the  peculiarities  of 
the  district  for  the  limited  use  of  preventive 
detention.  "In  this  jurisdiction,"  he  said, 
they  want  to  take  six  days  to  do  It.  In  other 
Jurisdictions,  it  needs  six  hours.  It's  treated 
too  complexly  and  It  doesn't  need  to  be. 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  sets  the 
tone  and  It's  clearly  a  liberal  court." 

USE   OF   NO-KNOCK  CLAUSE 

The  no-knock  statute,  under  which  the 
police  may  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  a  war- 
rant that  lets  them  enter  a  house  without 
announcing  their  authority  and  purpose,  has 
not  been  stymied  by  the  courts,  however. 
Mr.  Caplan,  the  lawyer  for  the  DC.  police 
department,  explained  why  It  has  been  so 
sparingly  used  this  way: 

"We've  been  reserving  it  for  only  the  most 
Important  cases.  Everything  the  police  Is 
given  is  subject  to  abuse.  We  never  Intended 
to  use  It  routinely.  It  was  always  viewed  as 
an  extraordinary  law  enforcement  need." 

To  try  to  make  sure  it  stays  extraordinary, 
Jerry  V.  Wilson  the  chief  of  the  D.C.  police, 
has  issued  an  order  requiring  that  he  per- 
sonally approve  all  requests  for  no-knock 
warrants. 

Two  of  the  warrants  used  so  far  have  been 
for  gambling  raids  The  third  was  issued  In 
a  narcotics  case,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
suspect  was  armed. 

In  the  first  gambling  case,  the  police  said 
they  needed  to  burst  Into  the  apartment 
because  it  was  on  the  third  floor  and  If  they 
announced  themselves  downstairs  the  sus- 
pect might  have  destroyed  the  gambling  par- 
aphernalia. They  got  their  man — on  his  way 
to  an  adjoining  room. 

In  the  second  case,  the  man  had  been 
arrested  before,  but  had  been  able  to  throw 
all  of  bis  betting  slips,  which  were  water- 
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soluble,  into  a  bucket  of  water.  He  was  still 
able  to  destroy  some  of  them  when  the  po- 
lice burst  In  unannounced,  apparently  be- 
cause It  took  them  some  time  to  knock  down 
his  well-buttressed  door. 

In  the  third  case,  the  police  were  after 
an  alleged  narcotics  distributor  whose  nick- 
name was  "yellow"  but  who  reportedly  car- 
ried a  gun.  They  made  the  arrest,  and  he 
did  have  a  pistol. 

CREATURE    OF   THE    PRESS 

Mr.  Caplan  contends  the  no-knock  Issue 
was  "a  creature  of  the  press." 

"Every  Jurisdiction  has  no-knock,"  he  said. 
"We've  always  had  no-knock.  The  law  never 
says  how  long  a  policeman  has  to  wait  after 
knocking — what,  five  seconds?  ten  seconds?" 

Judge  Greene  calls  the  no-knock  statute 
■the  antl-perjury  bill  of  1970 — it  excuses 
the  officers  from  saying  they  knocked." 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Santarelll  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Justice  Department  argue  that 
It  Is  not  any  one  of  these  specific  provisions 
that  really  count. 

"The  biggest  significance  of  the  act,"  Mr. 
Santarelll  said,  "is  that  it  has  focused  public 
attention  on  Improving  the  system.  Money 
is  being  broken  off  for  every  level." 

"In  the  fall  of  1968  there  was  almost  a 
hysterical  despair  about  crime  here,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  climate  now  has  not  returned 
to  the  gay  'nineties,  but  it  Is  a  lot  better  than 
It  was." 

Others  agree,  like  the  prosecutor  who  said, 
"Psychologically,  at  least,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  it's  not  all  geared  to  protecting 
the  defendant." 

Some,  like  Senator  Ervln,  remain  very  wor- 
ried about  what  they  see  as  an  impair- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  Others  tu^e 
that  the  bill  does  nothing  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  causes  of  crime.  And  others 
point  out  that  the  streets  of  downtown 
Washington  are  still  empty  at  night. 

When  all  the  results  are  in.  however,  even 
Mr.  Santarelll  does  not  hope  for  too  much. 

"The  bill,"  he  pointed  out.  "was  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  whole  criminal  Jus- 
tice system."  But,  he  acknowledged,  "There's 
so  much  cumbersomeness  in  the  whole  damn 
system  that  no  matter  how  and  where  you 
tinker  with  It.  the  thing  manages  to  elude 
you." 

THE  CRISIS  OF  INADEQUATE 
RETIREMENT  PLANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  economic  squeeze  on  Americans 
who  are  struggling  to  survive  on  fixed 
retirement  incomes  is  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  effects  of  continuing  inflation. 
Older  Amerlcan.s  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
inflation.  Pension  rate  increases  fail  to 
match  cost-of-living  Increases.  People 
who  have  worked  hard  all  their  Uves  to 
provide  for  their  senior  years  retire  only 
to  find  that  the  comfort  and  security  for 
which  they  have  tolled  have  vanished  In 
a  puff  of  high-priced  smoke. 

The  largest  Rroup  of  retired  Americans 
are  those  who  depend  upon  social  secu- 
rity, which  supports  only  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. When  H.R.  1,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1971,  comes  before 
us,  I  will  support  not  only  increased  ben- 
efits for  our  older  citizens,  but  also  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases,  higher 
outside  income  allowances,  lower  age 
eligibihty,  and  the  requirement  that 
States  pass  along  social  security  increases 
to  people  who  are  also  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance  allowances. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  my 


first  task  was  to  consider  legislation  to 
increase  railroad  retirement  annuities.  I 
appreciated  the  support  In  the  Senate  for 
a  10-percent  annuity  increase,  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  July 
12.  The  amendments  extending  the  Ume 
limit  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Com- 
mission will  afford  us  an  adequate  op- 
portimity  to  study  the  report.  I  believe  we 
must  seize  this  opportunity  to  find  a 
solution  which  will  not  further  jeopardize 
the  already  overburdened  railroad  re- 
tirement account  and  at  the  same  time 
will  reUeve  railroad  retirees  tmd  their 
survivors. 

Many  Americans  devote  a  major  por- 
tion of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
Government  and  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
Yet,  at  retirement,  these  Federal  employ- 
ees meet  with  discriminatory  policies  of 
compensation,  health  care,  taxation,  and 
survivor  benefits.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  series  of  bills 
designed  to  remove  these  Inequities.  S. 
1445  would  establish  a  $200  per  month 
minimum  for  a  retiree  with  one  or  more 
dependents  and  a  $100  per  month  mini- 
mum for  a  single  retiree.  S.  1444  would 
raise  the  Government's  contribution  for 
health  insurance  from  40  to  50  percent. 
S.  1442  would  .^llow  a  tax  deduction  for 
the  first  $3,000  of  civil  service  annu- 
ities— both  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits  are  already  tax  ex- 
empt. S.  1443  pro\1des  restoration  to  full 
annuity  to  the  annuitant  whose  depend- 
ent for  whom  he  has  also  provided  dies 
before  he  does 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  lower  the  age  at  which  civil 
servants  can  retire  without  penalty.  Per- 
mitting Federal  employees  to  retire  early 
would  release  many  jobs  which  are  des- 
perately needed  during  this  crisis  of  un- 
employment. Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  dismal  state  of  the  job  market,  has 
announced  its  opposition  to  early  civil 
service  retirement  programs,  because  of 
the  cost. 

The  retirement  system  for  career  serv- 
icemen is  in  need  of  overhauling.  This 
Is  another  group  which  has  performed 
faithful  service  to  its  country.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  the  recomputation  of  mil- 
itary pay  for  servicemen  whose  active 
duty  began  prior  to  1958.  Retired  career 
veterans  from  World  War  II,  widows  and 
survivors  must  have  our  help  if  they  are 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Teachers  who  move  across  State  lines 
during  the  course  of  their  careers  lose 
their  retirement  credit  with  each  move  to 
a  new  State.  S.  2082.  which  I  had  the 
pletisure  of  cosponsoring  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  would  set  a  formula  un- 
der which  teachers  moving  from  State  to 
State  would  not  be  penalized  in  later 
years.  This  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

And  speaking  of  the  portability  of 
teacher  retirement  plans,  one  of  the  areas 
we  have  most  neglected  legislatively  is 
that  of  mobility  from  one  retirement 
classification  to  another.  For  example, 
the  p>erson  who  works  for  a  part  of  his 
career  under  social  security  and  then  goes 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Government  of- 
ten receives  very  low  annuities  under 


both  plans  He  would  hive  received  much 
more  had  he  spent  his  entire  career  un- 
der one  plan.  I  believe  we  should  work 
toward  the  formulation  and  early  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  retdisti- 
cally  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasingly 
mobile  society. 


PROP.  RICHARD  N.  GARDNER  COM- 
MENTS ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  recently  to  come 
across  testimony  of  Prof.  Richard  N. 
Gardner  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Professor  Gardner  was  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  from  1961 
to  1965  and  more  recently  has  served  on 
the  President's  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Investment  Policy.  His 
comments  on  international  economics 
are  timely,  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Professor 
Gardner's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Richard  N.   Gardner 

My  central  thesis  today  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  The  United  States.  Europe, 
and  Japan  are  drifting  Into  an  economic  war. 
It  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  major  negotia- 
tion launched  at  the  highest  political  level. 
This  negotiation  should  cover  trade,  mone- 
tary and  Investment  questions.  It  shotild  deal 
not  only  with  tirgent  short-term  issues  but 
with  long-term  arrangements.  Its  aim  should 
be  bold — the  elimination  within  this  century 
of  all  barriers  to  trade  and  Investment  be- 
tween the  OECD  countries.  Success  In  this 
extraordinarily  difficult  negotiation  will  re- 
quire major  concessions  from  all  the  par- 
ties— Including  the  United  States — and  an 
unprecedented  strengthening  of  Interna- 
tional economic  organizations. 

I  have  reached  these  conclusions  after 
serving  for  the  last  year  as  a  member  of 
President  Nixon's  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "Williams  Conamls- 
slon"  after  its  able  Chairman,  Albert  L.  WU- 
liams  of  IBM.  This  Commission  consists  of 
27  members  and  includes  the  heads  of  major 
American  business  firms,  trade  unions  and 
farm  groups,  as  well  as  a  few  members  of  the 
academic  community  like  myself.  We  were 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  distinguished  econ- 
omists and  heard  testimony  from  nearly  100 
experts  from  all  over  the  world.  Our  report, 
which  covers  more  than  300  pages  plus  two 
volumes  of  supporting  documents,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  In  July,  and  made 
public  on  September  13.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  its  conclusions  or  not.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  examination  of  our  In- 
ternational economic  policy  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  views  I  express 
today  are  mine  alone — they  do  not  neces- 
sarUy  represent  the  views  of  the  President's 
Commission.  But  I  believe  they  are  consistent 
In  most  respects  with  the  Commission's  re- 
port and  find  support  in  the  statistics  and 
supporting  papers  attached  to  it. 

President  Nixon's  actions  on  August  15 
have  had  the  salutary  effect  of  forcing  the 
principal  trading  nations  of  the  world  to 
reform  the  presently  Inadequate  system  of 
economic  arrangement.  This  "shock  treat- 
ment" will  prove  beneficial,  however,  only  If 
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It  U  foUowed  by  constructive  tlierapy  In  tb« 
form  of  multilateral  negotl&tlona  bMod  on 
a  willingness  by  all  major  countries  to  re- 
examine their  policies  and  take  a  broader 
view  of  their  national  Interests.  A  suc- 
cessful outcome,  I  believe,  will  require  pros-, 
reu  In  five  main  area«. 

VA.  DOMXSnC  POLICT  jj 

In  my  own  view,  the  most  fundamental 
cause  of  America's  trade  dliBcultles  has  been 
our  domestic  inflation  resulting  ftxnn  tba 
Vietnam  war  and  the  failure  of  the  Johnaon 
Administration  to  pay  for  it  on  a  current 
basis  with  taxation.  Between  1000  and  liMB, 
n.8.  wage  coats  per  unit  of  output  in  man- 
ufacturing rose  much  more  rapidly  than  In 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  only  two  major  Kuro- 
pean  countrlee  did  wage  costs  per  unit  of 
output  In  manufacturing  rise  faster  than  In 
the  U.S. — England  and  Prance — and  these 
countries  more  than  compensated  for  this 
by  devaluing  their  currencies  against  the 
dollar. 

The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  our  trade  and 
payments  position  has  been  devastating.  A 
study  prepared  for  the  Williams  Commission 
by  Robert  Solomon  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  estimated  that  our  trade 
surplvis  and  balance  of  payments  position 
would  have  been  better  by  *4 — $6  billion  a 
yeai  had  we  maintained  the  same  record  of 
non-lnflatlonary  growth  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1960*8  that  we  did  during  the  first 
half.  I  do  not  say  that  Vietnam  and  domestic 
Inflation  are  the  whole  cause  of  our  trade 
dlfflciiltles.  but  X  believe  they  are  the  major 
cause.  We  should  not  get  ourselves  Into  the 
frame  of  mind  that  the  problem  Is  mainly 
caused  by  the  policies  of  other  nations 
(though  they  have  been  a  contributing  ele- 
ment) or  by  a  built-in  Inability  of  the 
United  States  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

We  cannot  correct  the  errors  of  the  pasit, 
but  the  United  States  simply  must  achieve 
a  record  of  wage  and  price  stability  In  the 
1B70'8  at  least  as  good  as  Its  Industrial  trac- 
ing partners.  This  should  not  be  Impossible 
In  the  light  of  Inflationary  pressures  in  Eur- 
ope and  Japan.  As  the  WlUlams  report  em- 
phasizes, however,  the  United  States  will  not 
succeed  In  this  goal  by  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  alone.  We  must  curb  our  Inflation — 
but  we  must  also  reduce  our  rate  of  unem- 
ployment to  a  level  that  Is  politically  and 
morally  acceptable.  To  do  this  our  govern- 
ment must  develop  an  Incomes  policy,  which 
Is  to  say  It  must  bring  the  public  Interest 
to  bear  on  wage  and  price  decisions.  This 
will  mean  a  system  of  federal  wage  and  price 
guidelines  to  gtilde  decisions  by  business  and 
labor,  with  federal  government  power  to 
enjoin  wage  and  price  Increases  In  excep- 
tional cases,  where  these  guidelines  are 
clearlv  violated.  The  difficulty  of  administer- 
ing an  Incomes  policy  Is  great,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  carrying  on  without  one  in  the 
present  circumstances  In  even  trreater. 

There  are  other  things  that  the  United 
States  can  and  should  do  to  restore  and 
maintain  Its  International  trade  poeltlon. 
The  U.S.  government  should  undertake  a 
major  program  to  Increase  U.S.  exports  by 
assisting  research  and  development  In  the  ex- 
port sector  and  by  expanding  facilities  for 
export  credit.  It  should  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive Industrial  and  manpower  policy  to 
facilitate  adjustments  within  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Part  of  this  policy  should  be  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  adjustment  assistance 
to  retrain  and  relocate  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  due  to  Import  competition.  Adjustment 
assistance  should  also  be  granted  to  business 
firms  and  communities  Injured  by  Imports, 
so  that  they  can  adapt  to  new  lines  of  pro- 
ductive activity.  A  comprehensive  program 
of  adjustment  aid  Is  needed  not  only  to  re- 
store the  health  of  the  American  economy 
but  to  make  liberal  trade  policies  politically 
acceptable. 


BALAMCI  OF  PATlCXMra  ADJTTBTMXMT  AKTO  XNTBI- 
HATIONAL    MOMXTABT    KKTOUC 

Tb*  Adniilnlatrfttlon  Is  clearly  Justified  in 
■jiWrig  for  a  reallgnmeint  in  the  currencies  of 
the  major  trading  nations.  It  la  obvious  that 
liberal  trade  policies  cannot  survive  at  pres- 
ent exchange  ratas.  Since  the  Second  World 
War  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  been  devaluing  against  the  dollar. 
The  Japanese  obstinately  held  to  their  pvlty 
of  300  yen  to  the  dollar  from  1940  until  last 
month.  Ignoring  the  profound  change  In 
their  relative  economic  poeltlon.  Moreover, 
our  severe  Inflation  slnoe  196fi  has  necessi- 
tated realigriunenta  vls-a-vls  other  surpliu 
countrlee  as  well. 

The  surplus  countries  of  Europe  and  Japan 
should  also  m&ke  their  full  contribution  to 
adjustment  by  removing  remaining  Import 
quotas,  export  subsidies  and  restrictions  on 
capital  exporte  as  well  as  accepting  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  defense  costs. 

We  also  need  reforms  in  the  international 
monetary  system  that  will  permit  greater 
flexibility  In  exchange  rates.  We  need  a  wider 
band  in  which  rates  can  vary  around  parity 
In  order  to  discourage  speculation  and  short- 
term  capital  flows  resulting  from  differences 
In  intereet  rates.  We  also  need  more  timely 
parity  changes  In  response  to  changes  In 
fundamental  economic  conditions.  European 
monetary  Integration  should  be  carried  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  permitting  greater  flexi- 
bility for  European  currencies  to  move  as  a 
group  against  the  dollar. 

On  these  points  the  recommendations  of 
the  Williams  Commission  are  broadly  con- 
sistent with  Administration  Policy.  But  a 
special  word  Is  necessary  on  the  Import  sur- 
charge imposed  on  August  IS. 

The  Williams  report,  which  was  completed 
In  mid-June  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  mid-July,  did  not  recommend  the 
Imposition  of  an  Import  surcharge  at  this 
time.  What  It  said  was  this:  "If  our  balance 
of  imyments  problem  persists,  and  If  other 
countries  And  a  further  accumulation  of  dol- 
lars objectionable,  the  United  States  should 
indicate  Its  readiness  to  adopt  a  temporary 
uniform  import  tax  and  export  subsidy." 
(Williams  report,  pages  11  and  42.)  Of  course, 
our  trade  and  payments  situation  deterio- 
rated sharply  between  mld-Juno  and  August 
15  and  It  Is  poeslble  that  In  the  clrcximstances 
that  faced  the  I»resldent  in  August  the  Com- 
mission might  have  supported  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  surcharge  before  further  negotia- 
tions Instead  of  proposing  that  It  be  held  in 
reserve  during  negotiations. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  stressed  that  our 
Commission  linked  the  surcharge  only  to  so- 
lution of  the  world  payments  problem.  We 
specifically  voted  down  a  suggestion  that  It 
b<B  used  as  a  bargaining  device  to  secure 
changes  in  trade  policies  of  foreign  govern- 
mente  across-the-board,  such  as  the  E^uro- 
pean  Community's  farm  policy  and  prefer- 
ential arrangements  or  nontarlff  barriers  In 
E^urope  and  Japan. 

Speaking  personally,  I  would  hope  the  Ad- 
ministration In  the  near  future  would  Indi- 
cate Its  willingness  to  remove  the  surcharge 
once  satisfactory  currency  realignments  have 
been  agreed  to  and  agreement  has  been 
reached  In  principle  on  a  system  for  more 
flexible  exchange  rates.  To  preserve  ovur  bar- 
gaining position  in  the  latter  negotiation 
we  could  announce  a  timetable  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  surcharge  In  two  Installments 
of  Ave  percent,  with  the  flr«t  Installment 
to  be  carried  out  concurrently  with  the  par- 
ity changes  and  the  agreement  In  principle 
on  currency  flexibility  and  the  second  Install- 
ment to  be  carried  out  In  a  year  assuming 
that  the  latter  agreement  has  been  embodied 
In    appropriate    International    Instruments. 

An  approach  along  these  lines  would  seem 
to  be  required  by  the  rules  of  OATT  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  United  States  In  recent 
years.  When  Britain,  France  and  Canada  Im- 


posed import  surcharges  during  the  last 
deoada  we  were  prepijvd  to  accept  them 
only  when  coupled  with  a  firm  Uxnatable  for 
removal.  It  can  be  reasonably  arguad  that 
the  Contracting  Parties  of  OATT  have  now 
accepted  the  legitin>acy  of  Import  surohargea 
for  balance  of  paymesito  reasons  as  well  as 
the  qiiantltatlve  restrlctiona  specified  In 
Article  13,  but  It  should  be  noted  that  Arti- 
cle 12  only  permits  restrictions  for  t>alanoe 
of  payments  reasons.  We  have  no  legal  or 
moral  right  to  cancel  the  Kennedy  and  Dil- 
lon Rounds  unilaterally  as  a  bargaining  de- 
vice to  force  a  comprehensive  re-wrlting  of 
all  the  trade  rule*  in  our  favor. 

Moreover,  a  limited  set  of  conditions  for 
removal  of  the  stircharge  serves  our  national 
self-interest.  If  we  make  otir  list  of  con- 
ditions a  long  one,  or  fall  to  specify  them, 
the  surcharge  wlU  become  an  obstacle  to  the 
currency  revaluations  we  seek  rather  than 
a  stimulus  to  them.  The  more  conditions, 
the  longer  the  surcharge  is  likely  to  remain, 
and  the  longer  it  remains  the  greater  will 
be  the  domestic  pressures  for  keeping  it  and 
the  foreign  pressures  for  retaliation.  More- 
over, the  longer  It  remains  the  more 
It  feeds  our  domestic  inflation,  drives 
up  the  cost  structures  and  tindermlnes  our 
competivenesB. 

iriGXNT  TSAOI  QTTXSnONS 

Some  pwltcles  of  Europe  and  Japan  have 
undermined  the  U.S.  trade  position  and  add- 
ed fuel  to  U.S.  protectionist  demands.  In 
addition  to  the  unjustifiable  reetrictlons  on 
Imports  and  capltiai  export  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  subsidies  to  exports,  pro- 
tectionist policies  In  government  procure- 
ment, the  Common  Market's  preferential  ar- 
rangements with  non-members,  and  Its 
Common  Agricultural  Policy.  Moreover,  by 
Its  restrictions  against  Japan  the  Commu- 
nity U  obliging  the  U.S.  to  take  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  Japanese  exports.  For 
example,  the  United  States  currenUy  abeorbe 
over  60  percent  of  Japan's  textile  and  i^>- 
parel  exports  while  Europe  absorbs  8  per- 
cent. 

The  imminent  enlargement  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  poses  additional  problems  that 
must  be  discussed  now.  The  United  States 
should  not  sit  Idly  by  as  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  Is  extended  to  the  UK.  or 
as  new  preferential  arrangements  are 
formed. 

Theee  matters  cannot  simply  wait  until 
the  enlargement  of  the  Conmixmlty  Is  com- 
pleted. If  a  negative  U.S.  reaction  Is  to  be 
avoided,  a  parallel  negotiation  by  the  Com- 
munity should  be  envisaged  now  to  deal  with 
the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  as  well  as  other  non- 
members.  From  the  U.S.  point  of  view  the 
aim  of  this  negotiation  should  be  firm 
assurances  to  protect  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  also  the  elimination  of  preferential 
arrangement*  between  the  Community  and 
other  countries.  Where  preferences  are  not 
eliminated  there  should  be  full  compensa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  through  reductions  In 
Common  Market  tariffs  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  OATT. 

Of  oouiBe,  this  negotiation  on  urgent  trade 
questions  cannot  be  wholly  one-sided. 
Kurope  and  Japan  will  naturally  seek  elimi- 
nation of  unjusitlfiable  U.S.  restrictions  such 
as  the  American  Selling  Price  method  of  cus- 
toms valuation.  We  have  no  reason  to  be 
8elf-r*Khteou.s  in  trade  matters.  In  the  last 
decade  the  nimiber  of  our  Imports  subject 
to  mandatOT7  or  "voluntary"  quotas  has  In- 
creased from  6  to  67.  TTie  cumulative  restric- 
tive Impact  of  these  restrictions  In  trade 
terms  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  liberaliz- 
ing effects  on  our  Import  trade  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

THX   LONO-TXBM   KXOOTIATION 

The  Williams  Commission  recommends 
that,  concurrently  with  negotiations  on  the 
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problems  discussed  above,  we  undertake 
longer-term  negotiations  to  prepare  the  way 
among  the  developed  countries  "for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  barriers  to  international 
trade  and  capital  movements  with  25  years." 
(WUllams  Report,  page  10.) 

A  commitment  to  such  a  program  now 
could  transform  the  present  grim  climate  of 
eoonomlc  diplomacy.  It  would  arrest  the 
ominous  trend  toward  economic  blocs  and 
assure  the  gradual  elimination  of  trade  dis- 
crimination against  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  The 
pros{>ect  of  the  gradual  opening  up  of  the 
U.S.  and  Japanese  markets  to  Europe  would 
provide  an  Important  Incentive  to  the  Com- 
munity and  the  U.K.  to  accept  a  commitment 
to  global  free  trade.  By  following  a  gradual 
approach  severe  displacement  of  labor  and 
capital  would  be  avoided,  yet  there  would  be 
an  Irrevocable  movement  toward  trade  free- 
dom on  the  basis  of  which  people  could 
plan. 

The  long-term  negotiation,  in  my  view, 
should   Include  these  main   elements: 

An  automatic  formula  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  tariffs.  For  example,  tariffs  of 
ten  percent  or  lees  ootild  be  eliminated 
within  a  period  of  20  years,  tariffs  above  30 
percent  could  be  eliminated  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
non-tariff  barriers.  PVjr  example,  government 
procxiremejit  would  be  opened  upon  a  recip- 
rocal ba.sls  and  sublected  to  Internationally 
agreed  rules  under  the  amount  of  price  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  domestic  suppliers 
would  be  gradually  eliminated.  (In  this  con- 
nection, the  decision  taken  on  August  15  to 
tie  the  Investment  credit  to  expenditures 
for  equipment  produced  In  the  United  States 
Is  a  most  unfortunate  step.) 

The  gradual  reduction  of  agricultural  price 
supports  and  agricultural  Imports  bcurlers. 
For  reasons  of  U.S.  politics  as  well  as  equity, 
no  major  effort  of  trade  liberalization  Is 
possible  unless  agriculture  is  included. 

International  Investment.  The  rights  of 
American  subsidiaries  to  operate  without  dis- 
crimination In  Europe  and  Japan,  the  rights 
of  the  hoet  countries  to  subject  theee  sub- 
sidlarlee  to  reasonable  regulation,  and  the 
problems  of  Jurisdictional  confilct  In  areas 
like  anti-trust,  balance  of  payments  controls, 
and  taxation — all  these  questions  will  re- 
quire new  measures  of  cooperation  in  the 
OECD. 

Trade  with  Oommunlst  countries.  As  the 
U.S.  removes  Its  outdated  restrictions  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  a 
common  approach  to  trade  with  Communist 
countries  should  be  sought,  and  theee  coun- 
tries should  be  associated  with  OATT. 

Trade  with  the  developing  countries.  We 
need  to  fix  a  specific  timetable  to  eliminate 
the  barriers  maintained  by  developed  coun- 
tries against  the  exfrnrts  of  developing  coun- 
tries if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  success  in 
our  attack  on  world  poverty. 

Such  a  comprehensive  program  could  pos- 
sibly develop  out  of  the  recent  Initiative  of 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  In  the  OECD.  The 
Rogers  Initiative  has  thus  far  Involved  proce- 
dure without  substance.  Now  that  the  report 
of  the  Williams  Commission  has  been  made 
public,  I  would  hop>e  It  could  form  the  basis 
of  broad  negotiation  among  the  OECD 
countries  to  sort  out  their  economic  prob- 
lems. This  negotiation  could  best  be 
launched  by  an  extraordinary  economic  meet- 
mg  of  Heads  of  State,  leaving  It  to  a  high- 
level  steering  committee  to  supervise  the 
Interrelated  elements  of  the  negotiations  as 
they  unfold  In  existing  International  forums. 

Such  a  program  will  be  called  "Impracti- 
cal". It  Is — except  when  compared  with  the 
alternatives.  I  do  not  see  any  other  approach 
that  can  contain  protectionist  forces  in 
America  and  Europe,  reconcile  European  in- 
tegration with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  outsiders,  and  provide  the 


open  trading  world  essential  to  economic  and 
social  progress  for  all. 

Admittedly,  the  present  mood  in  the 
United  Statw  and  Europe  Is  not  favorable  for 
such  a  bold  program.  The  United  States  may 
say,  "Dont  bother  us  untU  after  Vietnam 
and  the  1972  elections."  The  Community  may 
say,  "Don't  bother  us  until  we  have  worked 
out  our  internal  problems  and  our  problems 
of  enlargement." 

If  this  happens,  I  fear  the  worst.  In  trade 
matters,  one  cannot  stand  still  indefinitely. 
Unless  there  Is  forward  movement  soon  to- 
wards a  U.8.-European-Japanese  understand- 
ing, we  are  going  to  move  backwards.  A 
vicious  cycle  of  economic  retaliation  could 
quickly  undermine  political  and  seciirity 
arrangements. 

STXZNCTHXNtNO    THE    INTERNATTONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  weakness  of  the  main  International 
economic  organizations  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  present  crisis.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  stgencles  themselves;  It  is  the  result  of 
the  neglect  and  short-sightedness  of  their 
members.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
IMP  has  been  virtually  by-passed  In  the  pres- 
ent monetary  crisis.  The  OATT  has  been  so 
enfeebled  that  hardly  anyone  takes  a  trade 
problem  to  It  any  more  with  any  real  expec- 
tation of  positive  results. 

This  situation  works  against  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  in  an  open,  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  system  of  International  trade 
and  payments  In  which  benefits  and  burdens 
are  fairly  shared.  A  twilight  of  the  Fund  or 
a  "Oatterdammerung,"  if  you  will  pardon  the 
pun,  would  be  a  tragedy  for  most  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

The  United  States  took  the  leadership  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Second  World  War  in  the 
creation  of  these  Institutions.  But  we  have 
often  piirsued  policies  that  have  weakened 
these  institutions  and  worked  against  our 
long-term  interests. 

In  the  IMF,  for  example,  we  initially  op- 
posed features  of  the  Keynes  Plan  that  wotild 
have  forced  siuplus  countries  to  revalue  their 
currencies  and  take  their  full  req>onsibillty 
for  International  adjustment  and  we  rejected 
the  bold  concept  of  a  Clearing  Union  in 
which  International  reserves  would  take  the 
form  of  an  International  umt,  "bancor".  in- 
stead of  gold  and  dollars.  We  insisted  that 
the  Fund  be  supervised  by  permanent  rep- 
resentatives m  Washington  rather  than  high- 
level  decision-makers  from  capitals.  In  all  of 
these  matters  we  weakened  the  IMF  in  ways 
which  we  now  have  reason  to  regret. 

We  also  failed  to  throw  omx  full  support 
behind  strong  International  mawihlnery  in  the 
field  of  trade.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  ITO  or  even  the  more 
modest  OTC  turned  out  to  be  extremely 
shortsighted  In  terms  of  both  American  and 
general  Interests.  When,  in  the  19608,  the 
United  States  and  others  needed  a  strong  in- 
ternational trade  agency  to  sponsor  across- 
the-board  tariff  cuts,  to  cope  with  regional 
trading  groups,  to  arrest  agricultural  pro- 
tectionism, to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  ex- 
ports of  the  less-developed  countries,  and  to 
deal  with  new  questions  like  the  multina- 
tional corporation,  many  U3.  ofllclals  had 
reason  to  regret  that  OATT  had  been  left  so 
long  In  an  undernourished  condition.  It  Is 
more  than  a  little  Ironic  that.  In  contrast  to 
U.S.  participation  In  OECD.  the  United  States 
Is  still  not  represented  in  OATT  at  the  am- 
bassadorial level  and  the  Congress  still  has 
not  enacted  any  p>ermanent  authorization  for 
contributions  to  the  OATT  secretariat. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  funda- 
mental re -examination  of  the  governing 
structure  of  both  the  IMF  and  the  OATT  and 
of  the  national  arrangements  covering  our 
participation  in  these  Institutions.  We  will 
also  need  to  consider  some  amendments  or 


supplements  to  the  basic  substantive  provi- 
sions of  these  institutions. 

BTTMMAKT 

One  of  the  dangers  In  the  present  situation 
is  that  the  internal  political  requirements  in 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan  could 
become  fundamentally  irreconcilable.  With 
this  in  mind.  It  Is  Important  to  avoid  state- 
ments that  encourage  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions about  what  other  countries  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  do. 

The  WUllams  Report  Includes  this  slgnifl- 
cant  sentence:  "The  core  of  our  present  dif- 
ficulty is  the  fact  that  government  policies 
and  practices,  and  international  arrange- 
ments for  collective  decisionmaking,  have  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  high  degree  of  interna- 
tional economic  Integration  which  has  been 
achieved  since  World  War  11." 

I  believe  that  statement  is  correct. 

The  Interdependence  of  nations  has  out- 
paced the  development  of  economic  i>ollcy. 
We  must  find  economic  policies  to  match  the 
facts  of  interdependence  or  the  benefits  of 
interdependence  will  be  sacrificed.  This  Is  a 
challenge  to  statesmanship  second  only  to 
the  search  for  lasting  peace. 


NATIONAL    EMPLOY    THE     HANDI- 
CAPPED    WEEK.      OCTOBER     3-9, 

1971 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  the  first  week  of  October 
has  been  dedicated  to  increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens.  This  year  by  President 
Nixon's  proclamation.  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week  will  be  observed 
from  October  3-9.  During  this  week 
lunches,  speeches,  radio,  and  television 
progrsims,  and  public  ceremonies  will  be 
conducted  to  mark  the  occasion  and 
help  the  handicapped  attempt  to  capture 
the  public's  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  the 
public's  Intelligence  and  conscience.  To- 
day, I  suggest  that  we  do  more  than  Just 
devote  a  week  to  this  cause.  I  propose 
that  this  week  of  dedication  to  the  handi- 
capped be  extended  throughout  the  year 
so  that  we  may  do  everything  possible  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Particularly  because  of  the  work  of  the 
President's  two  task  forces  on  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handicapped,  the 
past  few  years  have  seen  outstanding 
ideas  and  plans  to  benefit  the  handi- 
capped put  forward.  It  is  time  now  to 
take  up  where  these  reports  and  plans 
leave  off  and  translate  their  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  into  reality.  By 
glN-ing  the  highest  priority  to  the  needs 
and  potential  of  the  handicapped,  we  can 
help  them  achieve  the  fullest  measure  of 
self-development  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  family  and  community  life. 

We  are  moving  closer  to  this  goal.  More 
than  8  million  handicapped  men  and 
women  have  found  jobs  in  competitive 
employment  through  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  since  1945.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  In  the  past  25  years  has 
hired  over  500,000  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  workers. 

RKHASUJTATION     KECOXO 

Employment,  of  course,  is  one  end  of 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  help  the  handicap- 
ped, help  themselves,  but  education, 
training,  and  rehabilitation  are  the  im- 
portant basic  first  ste(>s. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reports  that  a  record  number  of  291,272 
handicapped  Americans  were  rehabili- 
tated, meaning  that  for  every  dollar  In- 
vested In  rehabilitating  a  handicapped 
man  or  woman,  that  individual  can  ex- 
pect to  earn  $24  during  his  working  years 
which  will  follow  his  training.  The  sig- 
nificance of  rehabilitation  is  immeasur- 
able to  the  Individual  who  becomes  a 
taxpaylng  contributor,  rather  than  a 
tax-using  recipient,  for  a  return  to  dig- 
nity is  the  real  gain  in  rehabilitation. 

TV  BTKKR     OOALiS 

Yet  with  these  remarluible  advances  In 
rehabilitation  and  employment,  we  have 
a  distance  to  go  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  handicapped.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  severely  handicapped  live 
in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000  a  year,  but  at  the  same  time, 
fewer  than  30  percent  of  the  18  mil- 
lion working-age  handicapped  receive 
public  assistance.  Far  too  many  of  the 
employed  handicapped  remain  on  the 
bottom  nmg  of  the  ladder,  just  a  step 
above  the  unemployed  handicapped. 

Statistics  show  that  the  poor  person 
and  the  handicapped  person  are  fre- 
quently the  same.  Public  health  service 
figures  reveal  that  there  exists  a  general 
ratio  of  50  percent  disability  for  families 
with  Incomes  of  imder  $3,000,  and  a  con- 
trasting 10  to  11  percent  occurrence  in 
those  families  making  $7,000  or  more. 

These  figures  are  even  more  alarming 
when  one  realizes  that  the  nimiber  of 
handicapped  continues  to  spiral  relent- 
lessly through  birth  defects.  Illness,  in- 
jury, and  war.  Today  there  are  245.000 
Vietnam  veterans  receiving  disability 
compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Several  thousand  more  will 
be  added  to  this  number  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  the  military. 

Advances  In  medical  science  and  swift 
evacuation  have  undoubtedly  helped  to 
save  our  veterans,  but.  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  a  far  higher  percentage  of  100 
percent  disabled  men  returning  from 
Vietnam.  Many  of  these  young  men  with 
a  lifetime  ahead  of  them  return  with 
little  more  than  their  woimds.  Par  too 
many  have  not  completed  their  educa- 
tion and  have  neither  training  nor  expe- 
rience in  skilled  jobs. 

These  young  veterans  have  earned  our 
assistance.  Their  sacrifices  were  unques- 
tioned. Our  assistance  must  be  unstint- 
ing. We  must  assist  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  a  complete 
rehabilitation  of  these  fine  men.  We 
must  also  Insure  that  they  are  properly 
placed  in  good  Jobs  with  a  good  future. 

WOBK    or   THE    president's   COMMITTEE   ON    IM- 
PROVEMENT    or    THE     HANDICAPPED 

The  problems  of  the  disabled  veterans 
and  the  disabled  poor  have  been  ad- 
dressed most  capably  for  the  past  25 
years  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  On 
their  anniversary  today  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Cliairman  Harold  Russell  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  Russell  has  dedicated  him.self  and 
the  President's  committee  to  exploring 
the  very  difficult  problems  facing  our 
handicapped  citizens  and  to  seeking  new 
ways    of    meeting    and    re-solving    these 


problems,  while  continuing  their  na- 
tional education  and  information  pro- 
grams to  acquaint  the  American  peo- 
ple with  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
worker. 

The  President's  committee  depends  on 
its  volunteers  in  every  State  across  the 
Nation.  And  these  volunteers  in  turn  de- 
pend on  the  American  people  to  rise  to 
the  challenge  of  the  disabled  veteran 
and  the  disabled  poor. 

THX  PKESXDENT'S   MSSSACC 

President  Nixon,  in  his  proclamation 
naming  October  3  to  9,  1971,  as  National 
Employ  the  Handicapped  Week  has  asked 
for  the  opening  of  "a  newly  self-reliant 
and  fulfilling  way  of  life  for  many  thou- 
sands of  handicapped  men  and  women." 

The  President  placed  particular  em- 
phasis on  America's  "special  trust  of 
redeeming  the  sacrifices  of  our  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  by  glvmg 
them  the  very  best  in  rehabilitation  and 
employment  assistance." 

I  would  like  to  join  the  President  In 
recognizing  the  partnership  of  business, 
Government,  and  the  public  which  has 
worked  together  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Truly,  as  President  Nixon  says: 

American  society  Is  learning  that  no  hand- 
icap Is  Insurmountable  when  a  man  has  an 
unlimited  view  of  himself  and  an  ounce  of 
help  from  hlB  fellows. 

I  propose  that  we  join  together  in  con- 
tinuing to  provide  that  "ounce  of  help" 
to  our  disabled  fellow  citizens.  Through- 
out this  entire  year  we  must  Implement 
existing  recommendations  and  rededl- 
cate  our  efforts  to  find  new  means  of 
helping  the  disabled  Vietnam  veteran 
and  the  disabled  poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Presidential  Documents] 

Proclamation  4073. — National  Emflot  the 
Handicapped  Week,    1971 

BY    the    president    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA 

A  Proclamation  from  Beethoven,  who  could 
not  hear  but  gave  the  world  magnificent  sym- 
phonies, to  PrankJln  Roosevelt,  who  could  not 
walk  but  led  America  through  giant  strides 
In  peace  and  war,  history  Is  full  of  proof  that 
the  whole  of  human  potential  Is  far  greater 
than  the  sum  of  Its  physical  parts — limbs  or 
organs  or  faculties. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  this  truth,  and  of 
the  Hebrew  wisdom  that  "the  best  alms  are 
...  to  enable  a  man  to  dispense  with  alms," 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  was  established 
24  years  ago.  For  nearly  a  quarter  century 
now,  business,  government,  and  the  public 
have  worked  together  as  partners  in  this 
Committee — to  open  a  newly  self-reliant  and 
fulfilling  way  of  life  for  many  thousands  of 
handicapped  me:i  and  women,  and  to  unlock 
for  the  rest  of  us  the  benefits  of  the  unique 
contribution  each  handicapped  person  has 
to  make.  Through  such  efforts,  American  so- 
ciety Is  learning  that  no  handicap  Is  Insur- 
mountable when  a  man  baa  an  unlimited 
view  of  himself  and  an  ounce  of  help  from 
hU  fellows. 

This  Is  a  record  to  be  proud  of — end  to 
buUd  on  still  more  energetically.  Our  respon- 
slbUlty  to   help   provide  training.  Jobs,   and 


real  opportunity  for  those  who  are  handi- 
capped as  a  r«sult  of  accidents,  birth  defects, 
or  disease.  Is  a  continuing  challenge.  In  ad- 
dition, we  bear  today  the  special  trust  of  re- 
deeming the  sacrifices  of  our  disabled  vet- 
eraiiB  of  the  Vietnam  era  by  giving  them  the 
very  best  In  rehabUltatlon  and  employment 
assistance. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  Nlzon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  August  11.  1946,  as  amended  (36 
U.8.C.  106),  designating  the  first  full  week 
of  October  of  each  year  as  National  Employ 
the  Handicapped  Week,  do  hereby  call  up>on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  beginning  October  3,  1971,  for  such 
purpose. 

I  urge  the  Nation's  Oovemors,  mayors,  and 
all  other  public  officials,  as  well  as  leaders 
In  every  area  of  American  life,  to  Join  with 
the  handicapped  themselves  In  active  partici- 
pation In  this  observance. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  13th  day  of  August,  In  the  year 
of  our  Iiord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  nlnety-slx. 

Richard  Nixon. 

(FR  Doc.  71-12046  FUed  8-13-71;  4:39  pm] 


A    VOTE    OP    CONFIDENCE    FOR 
WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  talk  and  talk  about  equal  rights  for 
both  sexes.  Husbands  and  wives  talk 
about  It  constantly.  A  certain  balance 
has  come  to  be  expected. 

In  this  country  the  issue  of  equal  po- 
litical rights  for  women  is  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge  in  the  public  conscious- 
ness. It  Is  a  question  not  only  of  equal 
rights  for  women,  but  also  of  equal  rights 
for  men.  For  if  women  now  possess  less 
political  power  than  they  deserve  as  the 
numerical  majority  in  this  country.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  men  possess  more 
representative  power  than  they  deserve, 
at  least  on  a  purely  numerical  basis. 

An  abstract  value  such  as  equality 
should  not  be  computed  solely  on  a  nu- 
merical basis,  of  course.  It  seems  quite 
reasonable  to  me  that  certain  men  might 
represent  the  true  interests  of  women 
more  adequately  than  certain  women 
would. 

Still,  one's  sense  of  justice  and  equal- 
ity must  be  somewhat  disturbed  at  the 
thought  that  legislation  affecting  the 
welfare  of  both  sexes  should  be  delib- 
erated and  decided  upon  by  a  body  of  99 
men  and  only  one  woman. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  facts:  This  body 
would  be  more  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  if  there  were  more 
female  Senators. 

Until  the  various  State  constituencies 
choose  to  elect  more  women  to  high  of- 
fice, however,  there  are  still  things  that 
the  Senate  can  do  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  and  eagerness  to  bring  more 
women  into  positions  of  political  power 
in  America.  For  example,  the  Senate 
could  ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women.  Although  we 
do  not  like  to  think  of  ounselves  as  a 
backward  nation.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  over  40  other  nations  have  already 
gone  on  record  as  supporting  the  con- 
vention. 

Over  40  nations  have  acted  to  demon- 
strate the  commitment  to  full  political 
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equality  between  the  sexes,  but  on  tills 
issue  the  United  States  still  lags  behind. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women.  Let  the  Senate 
stop  delaying  consideration  of  this 
treaty.  The  women  of  America  deserve 
a  vote  of  confidence. 


A  UNIQUE,   EFFECTIVE   EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Casper,  Wyo.,  carries  out  a  com- 
munity health  education  program  utiliz- 
mg  the  communications  media  which  Is 
both  unique  and  extremely  effective,  and 
which  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  others. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  members  of  the 
Natrona  Coimty  Medical  Society  joined 
with  businesses,  representatives  of  the 
news  media,  and  volunteer  workers  in 
Casper  to  Initiate  the  "Dr.  Dial"  pro- 
gram— a  one-of-a-kind  efifort  utilizing 
several  telephone  lines  to  provide  to  the 
public  Important  Information  about 
health  problems. 

Surveys  were  conducted  in  the  public 
school  system  at  Casper  to  determine 
what  health  questions  were  in  the  minds 
of  students.  Qualified  medical  personnel 
provided  the  answers  to  the  questions, 
and  these  were  converted  to  recorded 
telephone  messages  offering  professional 
and  helpful  information  to  those  who 
called  the  "Dr.  Dial"  numbers.  The  news 
media  and  various  businesses  and  organi- 
zations In  Casper  cooperated  to  make  the 
citizenry  aware  of  the  "Dr.  Dial"  pro- 
gram. "The  success  of  this  effort  is  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  2  years  the  "Dr.  Dial"  sys- 
tem has  been  operating,  more  than 
500,000  calls  were  logged  in  this  com- 
munity of  40,000  persons— an  average  of 
3.704  calls  per  week. 

It  was  not  long  before  news  of  this 
outstanding  program  spread  outside  of 
Casper,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  became 
interested.  Impressed  by  the  effectiveness 
of  the  "Dr.  Dial"  program  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  public  with  vital  health  in- 
foimation,  HEW  chose  Casper  as  the  site 
for  an  exoerimental  model  program  to 
test  utilization  of  mass  communications 
media  for  dental  health  education. 

The  HEW-aidcd  pilot  project,  spon- 
sored by  the  Central  Wyoming  Dental 
Society,  has  been  completed  and  a  pre- 
liminary report  prepared  which  Indicates 
the  program  was  highly  successful  and 
should  be  tried  In  communities  through- 
out   the   countr>'. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram were  excellent,  and  the  reason  It 
was  so  successful  was  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous amoimt  of  local  cooperation  and 
mutual  effort.  The  news  media — radio, 
television,  and  the  newspapers — did  an 
outstanding  job  of  making  the  public 
aware  of  periodontal  disease,  a  problem 
most  believe  could  be  totally  prevented 
with  proper  dental  care. 

Basic  information  about  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  periodontal  disease 
was  provided  tlirough  the  four  "Dr.  Dial" 
telephone  lines  at  the  local  hospital,  and 
individuals   were   Informed   of   ways   to 


self-ev8duate  and  Improve  their  oral 
hygiene  practices  through  materials 
available  at  pharmacies  throughout 
Casper. 

The  local  banks  aided  the  program  by 
Including  post  card  questionnaires 
through  their  bank-by-mail  service  to 
detemUne  how  many  people  were  aware 
of  the  "Dr.  Dial"  service  and  how  many 
had  visited  a  dentist  as  a  result  of  the 
program. 

It  was  learned  that  about  60  percent 
of  dental  patients  queried  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  media  material.  And,  as  the 
HEW  report  states: 

The  most  important  outcome  of  a  health 
education  program  of  this  kind  is  to  actuaUy 
get  people  Into  the  dental  offices  for  preven- 
tive treatment.  The  most  dramatic  finding  of 
the  Casper  project  relates  to  this  objective. 
Approximately  14  per  cent  of  the  patient 
group  appeared  In  the  dental  offices  because 
they  had  been  reminded  by  the  program  of 
the  consequences  of  dental  neglect.  More 
than  half  of  this  group  acknowledged  "E>r. 
Dial's"  Infiuence  specifically  on  their  seeking 
dental  care. 

The  report  further  notes  that : 
The  Casper  project  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  the  potential  for  dental  health 
promotion  through  the  talent  and  energy  of 
Individual  citizens  and  community  groups  is 
enormous. 

Mr.  President,  the  approximate  cost  of 
this  program  in  a  community  the  size  of 
Casper,  excluding  developmental  costs, 
woi^d  be  a  ridiculously  low  $500,  because 
the  members  of  the  community  provide 
the  manpower  and  talent  to  carry  It  out. 
They  are  happy  to  contribute  because  the 
program  can  only  help  their  city. 

Now  that  the  HEW  pilot  dental  hy- 
giene program  has  been  completed, 
Casper  is  continuing  as  before  to  pro- 
vide vital  information  to  Its  residents 
through  "Dr.  Dial." 

Now  contemplated  is  a  drug  education 
program  that  would  be  carried  out  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  dental  educa- 
tion program.  The  news  media  would  be 
called  upon  to  publicize  the  program,  and 
"Dr.  Dial"  would  continue  to  advise 
callers,  this  time  concerning  the  plttf  alls 
of  drug  use. 

The  director  of  Casper's  "Dr.  Dial" 
program  Is  Dr.  Louis  Williams,  a  prac- 
ticing orthodontist  £md  an  enthusiastic 
and  conmiitted  man.  Dr.  Williams  is 
working  now  with  others,  including  ex- 
perts at  the  University  of  Wyoming  at 
Laramie,  to  help  establish  "Dr.  Dial" 
health  education  programs  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
outstanding  program  not  only  because  It 
is  so  effective,  but  because  it  Involves  the 
citizens  of  a  commimlty  In  an  effort  to 
Improve  their  own  circumstances.  It  is 
such  a  sensible  and  logical  means  of 
reaching  people.  I  commend  those  in 
Casper  who  have  worked  on  this  fine 
project,  and  I  h(w>e  the  Idea  will  be  ex- 
amined by  other  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  brief  summary  of  the 
"Dr.  EMal"  dental  hygiene  program  and 
a  listing  of  some  of  the  Casper  citizens, 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Williams,  who  have 
helped  carry  out  the  program. 

I  hope  to  work  with  Casper  citizens  as 
they  apply  this  most  effective  technique 


to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  I 
fcnow  they  will  accompliah  a  great  deal 
because  of  their  ability  to  work  as  a  com- 
munity to  DMet  local  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sum  MART 

A  mass  communications  system  was  used 
in  Casper,  Wyoming,  for  a  six-week  health 
education  project  on  the  prevention  and 
control  of  peiidontal  disease.  The  mass 
media — radio,  television,  and  newspaper — 
were  used  for  creating  public  awareness  to 
perldontal  disease  and  stimulating  interest 
In  the  program.  Five  radio  and  television  spot 
announcements  served  this  purpose.  Four 
open  telephone  lines  at  a  local  hospital  which 
disseminated  basic  information  about  the 
prevention  and  control  of  the  disease  en- 
couraged the  public  to  take  action.  Six  tele- 
phone messages,  one  for  each  week  of  the 
program,  served  this  purpose.  These  messages 
were  presented  by  "Dr.  Dial,"  a  fictitious  but 
authoritative  source  of  health  information 
in  Casper.  In  addition  to  the  usual  opportu- 
nity to  seek  care  in  the  dental  offices  of  the 
community,  individuals  were  also  afforded  an 
opptortunlty  to  self -evaluate  and  improve 
their  oral  hygiene  practices  through  educa- 
tional materials  avaUable  from  the  phar- 
macies throughout  the  community.  These 
materials  were  comprised  of  brochures,  dis- 
closing tablets  and  toothbrushlng  charts. 

The  dental  health  spot  announcements 
were  aired  737  times  during  the  sis  weeks  of 
the  project.  Approximately  ec^e  of  the  dental 
patients  who  had  appointments  during  the 
program  reported  that  they  had  seen  or 
heard  the  spot  announcements  on  radio  or 
television.  A  total  of  33,394  calls  was  received 
by  "Dr.  Dial,"  an  average  of  5,566  calls  for 
each  week  of  the  project.  The  demand  for  the 
dental  hesdth  materials  distributed  through 
the  pharmacies  was  low.  The  most  dramatic 
finding  was  that  14%  of  the  patients  who 
appeared  In  the  dental  offices  were  there  be- 
cause they  had  been  reminded  by  the  pro- 
gram of  the  consequences  of  dental  neglect. 

This  model  program  is  recommended  for 
application  In  other  communities  throughout 
the  country. 
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Casper. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee: 

Dr.  Donald  K.  Allen,  Dr.  A.  P.  Oermon,  Dr. 
Bruce  Eddy,  Dr.  WUllam  Harris,  and  Dr.  M.  O. 
Prugh. 

Larry  Wakefield.  KATI  Radio;  Robert  John- 
son, Kassls  Department  Store;  Joan  Marcus. 
Casper  Star-Tribune;  Dana  Van  Burgh,  Jr., 
Casper  Public  Schools;  «u3d  Donn  Drlsooll, 
Casper  Public  Schools.  

National  Institutes  of  Health.  HEW: 

James  Secrest.  Terry  Brlckley.  Marlnora 
Krause.  Dr.  Edwin  Evans,  and  Tula  S. 
Brocard. 


SOVEREIGNTY  OP  ROYAL  LAO 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent  column    by    Rowland    Evans    and 
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Robert  Novak,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  providea  a  most  concise  and 
objective  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Laos.  Simply  stated,  the  two  columnlBts, 
writing  from  Vientiane,  conclude  that 
the  Royal  Lao  Oovemment  can  maintain 
Its  sovereignty  against  Invading  North 
Vietnamese  troops  only  with  continued 
U.S.  military  aid.  And  they  state  that 
Lao  officials  live  in  fear  of  the  day  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  end  the  essential  mili- 
tary aid  and  with  it  all  hope  of  resisting 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  tills  firsthand  report 
comes  at  a  time  when  once  again  we  are 
being  asked  to  act  to  restrict  the  support 
which  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
Vientiane  government,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  allies  !n  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  wondering  what  the  Nixon 
doctrine  wUl  mean  to  them. 

For  Congress  to  act  to  restrict  the 
President's  program  for  support  of  this 
country  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  not 
only  because  we  would  in  effect  be  insur- 
ing another  foothold  for  Hanoi  in  Its  con- 
quest of  Indochina,  but  because  it  might 
very  well  signal  others  of  our  friends  in 
the  area  that  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
support  the  President  In  his  pledge  to 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves in  the  fight  against  outside  aggres- 
sors. 

I  commend  the  Evans  and  NovEik 
column,  entitled  "U.S.  and  the  Agony  of 
Laos."  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  27,  1971.  to  the  Senate.  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  its  message 
most  carefully  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on 
this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.   AND  THK   AgONT   OF  LaOS 

ViKNTiAm.  Laos. — Dark  apprehension  In- 
side the  Royal  Lao  government  over  this 
country's  future  stems  from  the  questioned 
credibility  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  In  protect- 
ing small  Asian  states  from  Conamunlst  ag- 
gression. 

The  facta  are  brutally  simple:  This  small 
kingdom  can  maintain  Its  sovereignty 
against  Invading  North  Vietnamese  troops 
only  with  continued  U.S.  military  aid.  But 
that  aid  is  being  reduced  under  Washing- 
ton's budgetary  pressures.  Par  worse.  Lao 
officials  live  In  dally  dread  that  the  tJ.3. 
Congress — If  not  this  year,  then  next — wUl 
effectively  end  military  aid  here  and  thereby 
throttle  resistance  to  the  Invaders. 

Apprehension  in  Laos,  then,  tends  to  con- 
flrm  the  worst  suspicions  about  the  Nixon 
doctrine  when  first  enunciated  in  1969:  That 
It  Is  not  really  a  system  for  helping  Asian 
countries  wishing  to  defend  themselves  but 
Is  a  cosmetic  covering  American  withdrawal 
from  Asia.  Pear  grows  In  this  capital  that 
Laos  may  lose  Its  Independence  as  the  prlc* 
of  American  disillusionment  over  mistakes 
In    Vietnam. 

Certainly.  Laos  fully  meets  Nixon  doctrlu* 
specifications.  The  problem  Is  not  inetTec- 
tlve  Communist  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  but 
four  divisions  of  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars To  resist  them,  Laos  receives  from 
Washington  neither  American  troops  nor  ths 
lavish  multl-bllUon-tloUar  spending  still 
maintained  in  Vietnam  but  a  lean,  dedi- 
cated cadre  of  professional  military  advisers 
from  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  a  •376  million  celling  on  annual  aid. 

There  Is  no  realistic  diplomatic  alterna- 
tive. Hanoi's  Pathet  Lao  puppets  wUl  not 
even  admit  the  existence  of  North  Vietnam- 


ese troops  in  Laos,  making  negotiations 
impossible.  In  truth,  Hanoi  properly  views 
Laos  as  part  of  the  overaU  Indochina  war. 
That  means  a  peaceful  settlement  here  short 
of  capitulation  by  the  Vientiane  government 
Is  Impossible  without  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam    Itself. 

Olven  such  bleak  diplomatic  prospects, 
there  Is  doubt  how  long  Laos  can  hang  on 
with  American  aid.  Defense  Minister  Slsouk 
na  Chamaasak  told  us  frankly  he  questions 
whether  resistance  can  last  even  two  or  three 
more  years  because  of  the  attrition  of  Lao 
manpower. 

But  American  aid  Is  steadily  diminishing. 
Whereas  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  still  fought 
essentially  without  dollar  ceilings,  this  is  a 
plnch-penny  struggle  where  every  military 
operation  has  a  budget  limit. 

The  result:  Lao  troops  are  badly  out- 
gunned. Only  40  per  cent  of  Lao  guerrilla 
forces,  the  country's  most  effective  units, 
have  M-16  automatic  rifles.  Sorties  by  U.S. 
Atr  Porce  jets  have  been  drastically  reduced. 
Only  two  new  T-28  propeller-driven 
bomt>erB  arrive  for  the  Royal  Lao  air  force 
each  month,  an  Inadequate  replacement  rate. 
Washington  refuses  to  supply  tanks  against 
Soviet  armor  Increasingly  used  by  North  Vlet- 
nameses  units.  Nor  are  any  armored  person- 
nel carriers  or  M-60  machine  guns  supplied. 

Congressional  reductions  of  this  thread- 
bare level  could  stifle  resistance  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  particular,  a  congressional 
proposal  to  ban  U.S.  payment  of  salaries  for 
some  6.500  volunteer  troops  from  Thailand 
would  be  fatal.  Its  own  manpower  base  de- 
pleted. Laos  could  not  have  survived  In  1971 
without  Thai  army  units. 

The  fact  that  American  liberals  are  out- 
raged by  6,500  Invited  Thai  troops  and  Ignore 
67.000  Invading  North  Vietnamese  Is  part  of 
the  topsy-turvy  reasoning  which  rightfully 
baffles  the  Lao  government.  Similarly, 
shamefully  erroneous  reports  of  systematic 
American  bombing  of  Lao  villages  caused  an 
uproar  In  Washington,  which  ignores  certi- 
fiable devastation  of  villages  by  Communist 
mortars. 

Self-imposed  bombing  restrictions  were 
dramatized  during  the  recent  recapture  of 
Paksong  from  the  North  Vietnamese.  Hover- 
ing over  the  battle  In  a  helicopter  some  2'i 
hours,  we  watched  U.S.  and  Lao  bombers 
carefully  exclude  the  town  from  attack  even 
though  Lao  troops  were  being  butchered  by 
North  Vietnamese  mortars  Intentionally  set 
up  in  the  center  of  Paksong. 

Pacing  uncertain  support  from  Washing- 
ton, high  Lao  officials  desperately  place  their 
hopes — almost  surely  unfounded — on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  somehow  re- 
solving the  Vietnam  war  and.  with  It,  the 
agony  of  Laos. 

Therefore,  the  future  of  Laos  depends  upon 
American  help,  whether  it  be  military  or 
diplomatic.  Ngon  Sananlkone,  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Transport,  puts  It  poign- 
antly. "We  are  a  small  oountry  dependent 
upon  the  great  powers  for  our  fate,"  he  told 
us.  "We  chose  to  put  out  fate  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States."  In  Vientiane,  officials 
now  fear  that  choice  may  have  been  tragi- 
cally in  error  for  this  country's  future. 


SMALL  TOWNS  NEED  DOCTORS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  August  recess,  I  met  in  Oregon  with 
a  group  of  Oregonlans  recognized  as 
leaders  In  the  medical  and  health  care 
professions.  Our  discussion  covered  many 
topics  in  the  broad  health  care  area,  and 
one  was  the  problem  of  doctor-short 
small  towns. 

Attracting  general  practitioners  to 
small  towns  Is  but  one  facet  of  the  broad- 
er problem  of  encouraging  a  better  popu- 
lation distribution  across  the  country. 


Until  a  small  town  has  adequate  medical 
service,  its  attempts  to  improve  Its  qual- 
ity of  life  will  be  stifled. 

One  of  the  men  with  whom  I  discussed 
this  problem  was  Carl  W.  Anderson,  the 
respected  administrator  of  one  Portland 
clinic.  He  sent  me  an  article  on  attract- 
ing doctors  to  small  towns  which  I  read 
with  Interest. 

The  Federal  Government  must  assist 
In  efforts  to  attract  doctors  to  small 
towns,  as  well  as  pushing  forward  in 
other  areas  of  assistance,  so  we  can  help 
achieve  a  better  population  balance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  An- 
derson's letter  and  the  article  from  Med- 
ical Opinion  be  printed  In  the  Record,  I 
only  wish  there  were  some  way  to  dupli- 
cate the  beautiful  colored  pictures  ac- 
companying the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tot  Portland  Clinic, 
Portla-rui,  Oreg.,  Augiiat  25,  1971. 
HotL   Mark    O.   Hattixlo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 
(Attention  Mr.  Walter  Evans) . 

Deas  Senator  Hattikld:  In  connection 
with  our  discussion  last  Sunday,  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  In  the  encIoMd 
article  from  "Medical  Opinion"  dated  July. 
1971. 

As  you  can  see,  some  of  these  places  seem 
to  offer  beautiful  conditions  but  they  hav« 
been  unable  to  keep  a  practicing  physician 
for  any  length  of  time.  Regardless  of  the 
physical  beauty,  I  would  guess  that  part  of 
the  problem  steins  from  the  fact  that  one 
man,  working  alone,  cannot  assume  such 
responsibility  without  eventually  deciding 
the  long  hours  and  Inability  to  get  away  for 
an  occasional  break  make  life  too  short.  This, 
at  least,  has  been  the  feeling  expressed  to  me 
on  many  occasions  by  those  who  have  tried 
such  situations.  Apparently  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  some  way  devised  to  provide 
periodic  relief  for  the  physician  who  assumes 
responsibility  for  taking  care  of  medical 
problems  In  a  small  oommunlty. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  W.  Anderson, 

Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

Orkat  Places  That  Need   a   OP 
(By  Bernard  Magll) 

Like  the  vanishing  Indian,  the  General 
Practitioner  refuses  to  disappear.  But  be 
often  Is  hard  to  find.  Some  136  counties  and 
thousands  of  towns  and  villages  In  the  U.S. 
are  without  a  physician.  Many  of  them  have 
population  enough  to  assure  a  flourishing 
practice,  and  are  actively  looking  for  a 
practitioner. 

In  addition,  there  are  communities  that  do 
have  a  OP  or  two  but  need  more,  either  be- 
cause the  patient  load  Is  too  heavy  or  be- 
cause some  of  the  practitioners  plan  to  retire. 
In  such  cases,  a  newcomer  often  has  the 
option  of  solo  practice  or  partnership  with 
an  established  physician. 

Small-town  life  can  be  dull  and  provincial 
to  the  physician  enamored  of  the  pace  and 
sophistication  of  a  large  city.  But  others  may 
welcome  escape  from  urban  pollution  and 
decay  to  smaller  communities  that  offer 
attractions  of  a  different  type :  a  more  health- 
ful environment  for  cbUdren,  outdoor  sports 
and  recreation,  quieter  life-style,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  know  patients  better  and  provide 
medical  care  In  a  more  personal  way.  Medical 
Opinion  offers  a  sampling  of  small,  but  great 
plaoea  that  need  a  OP. 

Indian  Lake,  N.T. — High  in  the  heart  of 
Adirondack  State  Park,  this  community  of 
1,200  (6,000  in  siinuner)  has  a  fully  equipped 
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health  center  but  no  physician.  A  77-year- 
old  OP  who  retired  has  resumed  part-time 
practice  untU  a  permanent  full-time  physi- 
cian can  be  found. 

The  health  center  faculties  would  be  rent- 
free,  and  the  town  wUl  guarantee  910,000 
annually  In  addition  to  private  fees.  An  addi- 
tional (2,700  a  year  could  be  earned  as  school 
physician  and  health  officer.  The  nearest 
hospital  Is  at  Tupper  Lake,  about  60  miles 
away.  The  town  and  nearby  areas  offer  a 
wide  range  of  year-round  recreational  ac- 
tivities: swimming,  boating,  water  skiing, 
fishing,  two  nine-hole  golf  courses,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  hunting  (deer,  black  bear, 
birds,  snowshoe  rabbits,  coyotes,  bobcats) , 
and  winter  skiing. 

Contact:  Max  Oolde,  Indian  Lake.  N.Y. 
12842. 

Tekoa,  Washington. — The  Interested  OP 
will  be  able  to  step  into  a  fully  equipped 
clinic  and  start  practicing  Immediately  In 
this  town  of  960  In  the  east  central  part  of 
tlie  state,  near  the  Idaho  border.  Doctors  who 
served  here  In  the  past  grossed  upward  of 
*37.000  a  year. 

The  nearest  hospital  Is  at  Colfax,  32  miles 
away:  there  are  other  hospitals  In  Spokane. 
45  miles  by  freeway.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  build  a  60-bed  nursing  home. 

This  community,  which  has  a  drawing  area 
of  over  4.000.  Is  In  the  midst  of  rich  wheat 
farm  country.  Logging  and  mining  add  to 
the  economy.  Schools  cover  12  grades.  Wash- 
ington Slate  University  Is  50  miles  away,  the 
University  of  Idaho  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance. TTiere  are  several  churches. 

The  town  has  a  golf  coxxrse.  a  bowling  alley, 
a  swimming  pool,  a  library,  and  a  movie 
theater.  Pishing  and  hunting  are  nearby. 

Contact:  Dave  Drain,  Box  340,  Tekoa, 
Wash.  99033. 

Olathe,  Colorado. — "You  get  away  from 
the  rat  race  here."  says  one  long-time  resident 
of  this  town,  6,400  feet  above  sea  level.  Set  In 
the  midst  of  scenic  splendor,  Olathe  looks  at 
Grand  Mesa,  the  world's  largest  flat-top 
mountain,  and  Its  more  than  200  lakes  and 
waterfalls,  only  25  miles  away.  The  town  Is 
vltrually  next  door  to  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Ounnlson  National  Monument. 

Some  60  percent  of  the  town's  population 
are  pensioners,  but  the  drawing  area  of  3,000 
contains  a  cross  section  of  all  ages.  The  com- 
munity needs  a  general  practitioner  and 
offers  him  an  office  with  Z-ray  and  other 
equipment.  One  hospital  is  at  Montrose  and 
another  at  Delta,  each  about  10  miles  dls- 
tanoe. 

There  is  good  hunting  and  fishing  In  the 
immediate  vicinity,  ski  areas  on  Orand  Mesa 
and  Crested  Butte,  golf  courses  and  movie 
theaters  nearby. 

Contact:  Herbert  W.  McOrath,  R.Ph.,  Box 
528,  Olathe,  Colo.  81426. 

AjTON,  N.Y. — Situated  among  heavily 
wooded  hills  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  In  the  south  central  part  of  the  state, 
Afton  Is  a  very  attractive  community  of  1,200 
with  a  drawing  area  of  approximately  6,000 
people.  The  town  is  now  seeking  a  GP  to  share 
the  profeaslonal  burden  of  one  who  has  been 
practicing  here  for  16  years.  The  new  physi- 
cian would  share  the  office  and  the  major 
equipment  of  the  established  practitioner.  A 
partnership  with  that  practitioner  is  pos- 
sible. 

A  99-bed  munlclpally-owned  hoapital  Is  In 
Sidney,  11  miles  away;  an  extended  care  unit 
to  be  built  will  add  30  beds.  Afton  has  an 
elementary  and  high  school,  several  colleges 
are  nearby — OomeU  and  Colgate  are  only  an 
hour's  drive.  There  ar«  on«  Catholic  and  four 
Protestant  churches. 

Boating  and  fishing  are  popular  on  the 
Suaquebaon*  River  and  there  are  many  trout 
streams  In  the  area.  Within  an  hour  to  an 
hour-and-«-balf  drive  are  four  ski  resorts. 
Chenango  County,  in  whloh  Afton  is  looatad. 


Is  considered  one  of  the  best  deer  hunting 
areas  In  the  state. 

Contact :  Charles  H.  Graf,  MX)..  Afton  Med- 
ical Building.  Afton.  N.Y.  13780 

Hertford,  N.C. — This  historic  old  town  of 
2.300  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
in  Perquimans  County.  There  is  no  physician 
In  private  practice  in  the  county. 

But  the  people  have  shown  their  determi- 
nation to  get  one  by  voting  a  9250,000  bond 
Issue  for  a  medical  cimic.  A  site  has  been 
purchased,  but  construction  plans  await  the 
finding  of  a  GP.  With  a  drawing  area  of  more 
than  15,000  people,  there  would  be  no  dearth 
of  patients.  Hospitals  in  Edenton,  12  mUes 
south,  and  Elizabeth  City,  18  mUes  north, 
both  outside  the  county.  A  round-the- 
clock  rescue  squad  has  76  volunteers  and 
three  ambulances. 

Coimty  children  attend  three  elementary 
and  two  high  schools.  The  two-year  College 
of  the  Albemarle  Is  In  Elizabeth  City,  as  Is  the 
four-year  Elizabeth  State  College,  a  Negro 
Institution.  East  Carolina  University  is  In 
GreenvlUe,  80  miles  southwest  of  Hertford. 
There  are  churches  of  various  denominations. 

The  Perquimans  River  flows  through  Hert- 
ford, and  Albemarle  Sound  is  12  miles  from 
the  town;  both  offer  excellent  swimming, 
boating,  water  skiing,  and  fishing.  In  the 
fields,  forests,  and  waterways  there  is  a  va- 
riety of  game:  ducks,  geese,  quail,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  deer.  bear.  Golf  courses  are  In  Eden- 
ton and  Elizabeth  City. 

Contact:  Joe  Nowell,  Star  Route.  Wlnfall. 
N.C.  27986. 

RxKDsviLLE,  Wisconsin. — "I  came  here  17 
years  ago  expecting  to  stay  only  two  or  three 
years,  but  you  couldnt  get  me  to  leave,"  is 
bow  Superintendent  of  Schools  John  Wora- 
chek  sums  up  his  feelings  about  ReedsvlUe. 

Located  In  east  central  Wisconsin  dairy 
country,  this  community  of  1,000  Is  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Winnebago,  27  miles 
south  of  Green  Bay.  The  town  has  a  modem, 
well-aqulpped  two-doctor-and-dentlst  medi- 
cal center,  buUt  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Poundatlon.  After  several  doc- 
torleaa  years,  a  physician  is  arriving  this 
month,  but  another  Is  sought  since  the  draw- 
ing area  of  5,000  can  support  two  GPs. 

The  nearest  hospitals  are  In  Manitowoc  on 
Lake  Michigan,  17  miles  each,  other  hospitals 
are  in  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  A  school  through 
12th  grade  recently  was  built.  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  and  Lawrence 
University  In  Appleton.  are  each  30  miles 
away;  other  colleges  and  universities  are 
nearby.  There  are  four  churches. 

The  lakes  and  bay  are  favorite  spots  for 
swimming,  boating,  water  skiing,  and  fish- 
ing. Goose  and  deer  hunting  are  a  abort  dis- 
tance away  as  are  several  golf  courses. 

Contact:  John  Worachek,  ReedsvlUe,  Wis. 
64230. 

Eagle,  Colorado. — On  Interstate  70  at  the 
town  of  Eagle  (population  700)  hangs  a  ban- 
ner: "Eagle  Valley  Needs  a  Doctor."  Who- 
ever answers  the  call  will  find  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  continuous  technicolor  spec- 
tacular where  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  na- 
tional forests,  and  recreation  areas  abound. 
Thirty  miles  east  and  70knlles  south,  respec- 
tively, are  the  ski  meccas  of  Vail  and  Aspen — 
the  latter  also  Internationally  famed  as  a 
cultural  and  winter  sports  center.  Denver  Is 
half  an  hour  by  plane  from  the  county  air- 
port. 

The  town  has  a  drawing  area  of  2.400.  A 
modern  medical  center  facility  has  been 
doctorless  for  two  years.  A  86-bed  hospi- 
tal is  at  Olenwood  Springs,  SO  miles  west. 

Eagle  has  a  12-grade  school,  Methodist  and 
Catholic  churches,  a  weekly  newqpaper,  and 
a  movie  theater.  For  the  hunter  there  U  game 
aplenty:  mule  deer,  elk.  bighorn  sbeep,  bear, 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens.  Flabar- 
men  can  find  trout  in  the  Eagle  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers,  in  mountain  streams  and  lakes. 


Contact:   Mrs.  George  Chandler,  Box  233, 

Eagle,  Colo.  81631. 

OB  LOOK  INTO  THESE 

HoMEDAUE,  Idaho. — Population  1,600.  draw- 
ing area  5,000.  Cfflce  space  is  available,  the 
nearest  hospital  is  16  miles  away.  Homedale 
Is  on  the  Snake  River  where  fishing  and  boat- 
ing are  popular.  The  area  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  state  for  pheasant  and  duck  hunt- 
ing. Deer  country  Is  a  60-  to  100-mlle  drive. 
Two  golf  coursse  are  15  miles  distant. 

Contact:  Lester  Corter.  Box  276,  Homedale, 
Idaho  83628. 

Chkbeagtte  Island,  Maine. — This  commu- 
nity of  350  (1,800  m  summer)  needs  a  part- 
time  clinician,  perhaps  a  semlretlred  OP. 
Estimated  Income  about  98 .000-99 ,000.  plus 
a  rent-free  two-story  residence  that  Includes 
office  and  examining  room.  There  are  two 
hospitals  m  Portland,  16  miles  away.  A  yacht 
club  and  golf  club  are  opposite  the  residence 
office. 

Contact:  Louis  B.  Dennett,  Chebeague  Is- 
land, Me.  04017. 

Provincetown,  Mass. — This  famous  sum- 
mer resort  and  fishing  village  at  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod  Is  looking  for  an  associate  for  an 
established  elderly  GP,  with  an  opportunity 
for  partnership.  The  3,700  poptilatlon  swells 
to  12,000  In  summer.  There  is  one  other  OP 
In  town,  a  nearby  medical  group  provides  an 
additional  doctor  in  summer.  A  hospital  U 
located  In  Hyannls  60  miles  away. 

Contact:  Daniel  H.  Hiebert,  MJ3.,  322 
Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Mass 
02657. 

Delta  Juvcnon,  Alaska. — This  town  of 
1,000  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  state  is 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Highway  where 
It  meets  the  Richardson  Highway.  Tht  draw- 
ing area  contains  some  2.500  persons  engaged 
chiefly  in  farming,  retail  merchandising,  and 
civil  service  (the  civilian  employees  of  Port 
Greely  mlltlary  base,  flve  mllee  away ) . 

An  office  facility  awaits  the  enterprising 
physician;  it  has  a  waiting  room,  two  ex- 
amining rooms,  X-ray  equipment,  and  a 
laboratory.  The  former  occupant  grossed  933,- 
000  a  year.  The  nearest  hospital  is  at  Pair- 
banks,  100  miles  northwest;  but  the  Delta 
Hospital  Corporation  has  purchased  a  site 
and  plans  a  fund-raising  drive  to  build  a 
local  hospital.  The  arrival  of  a  new  cUnl- 
clan  would  stimulate  these  efforts. 

The  local  school  goes  through  the  12th 
grade,  the  University  of  Alaska  is  at  Fair- 
banks where  theater,  music,  lectures,  and 
other  cultural  fare  are  available.  There  ar« 
churches  of  various  denomination.  This  is 
great  hunting  and  trapping  country;  within 
60  miles  are  grizzly  bear,  moose,  caribou, 
lynx,  wolf,  coyote,  bison,  ptarmigan,  willow 
grouse,  snowshoe  rabbits,  wolverine,  fox.  por- 
cupine, beaver,  and  homed  wall  sheep. 

Contact:  George  N.  Norton,  Box  892.  Delta 
JuncUon,  Alaska  99737. 

Anouilla,  VJ. — A  OP  who  can  handle  gen- 
eral surgery  is  urgently  needed  on  this  is- 
land, population  6.000.  situated  80  mllee  east 
of  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Doctor  wm  have  rent- 
free  modem  house,  servant,  car.  Government 
salary,  96.000;  private  pracUoe  brings  income 
up  to  920,000.  Angtillla  has  a  smaU  Cottage 
Hospital,  moderately  well  equipped.  ICognif- 
icent  climate,  beachea,  aalllng,  fishing. 

Contact:  B.  Schaffner,  MX).,  220  Central 
Park  South  (3A),  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Hamilton,  Tex.— •T>eep  in  the  heart"  and 
almost  In  the  exact  center  of  the  state, 
Hamilton  Is  a  prosperous  town  of  3.600.  It 
has  a  77-yaar-oId  MD  who  Is  ready  to  semlre- 
tlre,  a  board-certlfled  general  surgeon,  and 
an  osteopathlo  physician.  The  town  bos  an 
accredited  haq>ltal.  Another  GP  u  sought 
who  can.  If  he  wishes.  Join  in  partnership 
with  the  surgeon. 

Contact:  Ovid  C.  Dill.  Hamilton  County 
General  Hoapital.  400  North  Brown  Avenue, 
Hamilton,  Tex.  78531. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
BEFORE  NATIONAL  WATERWAYS 
CONFERENCE,  INC..  AND  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  WATER  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
92d  Congress,  It  lias  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  This  has  been  a 
labor  of  love,  because  I  firmly  believe 
rural  development  holds  the  key  to  so 
many  of  the  problems  which  currently 
trouble  our  great  Nation  and  my  home 
State  of  Alabama. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  also  been  extremely  fortunate  to 
work  under  the  very  able  leadership  of 
the  former  Vice  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  He  has  been  a  vigorous  chairman, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  field 
trips  which  we  have  made  to  investigate 
rural  development  needs  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

My  own  State  was  privileged  to  play 
host  to  one  of  our  field  trips;  and  while 
In  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  July,  we  had  a  chance 
to  witness  what  the  Nation's  water  re- 
source program  can  mean  to  rural  re- 
vit&llzatlon  and  the  achievement  of  a 
more  rational  population  balance. 

I  believe  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  was  as  Impressed  as 
I  was  with  what  has  happened  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  as  a  result  of  water 
resource  improvements  and  the  advent 
of  river  navigation. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  happy  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  excellent  speech  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  on 
September  15  to  a  combined  meeting  of 
the  National  Waterways  Conference, 
Inc..  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  Water- 
way Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

As  Senator  Humphrey  pointed  out.  wa- 
ter programs  are  one  of  the  few  Federal 
imdertaklngs  which  tend  to  disperse 
rather  than  concentrate  the  population. 
Most  water  projects  are  located  in  rural 
areas,  and  they  quite  often  provide  the 
stimulus  for  unparalleled  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  less  populated  areas. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  came  out  firm- 
ly against  proposals  to  levy  tolls  or  user 
charges  on  the  Inland  waterways.  As  the 
Senator  so  rightly  said: 

Such  charges  would  not  only  curtail  the 
agricultural  economy;  they  would  limit  the 
ability  of  water  projects  to  sustain  Industrial 
growth  and  Job  development. 

Water  resource  programs  can  be  a  ma- 
jor instrument  of  rural  Improvement 
programs.  But  if  we  cripple  these  pro- 
grams through  discriminatory  and  short- 
sighted tax  schemes,  we  will  negate  the 
role  of  water  projects  In  rebuilding  rural 
America. 

Once  again,  let  me  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  perceptive  and 
timely  speech.  With  his  continued  lead- 
ership. I  am  sure  that  we  can  begin  to 
make  some  progress  in  this  field  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Humphrey's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fbebdom    To    Livz    trk    Oood    Lm 
(By  Hon.  H-ubmit  H.  Hxtmphixt) 

If  the  average  American  were  asked  to 
list  some  of  the  Freedoms  be  enjoys  In  this 
country,  I'm  sure  he  or  she  could  come  up 
with  an  impressive  list:  Freedom  of  press; 
freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  religion;  free- 
dom to  vote  and  belong  to  the  political  party 
of  your  choice;  and  even  freedom  to  protest 
against  actions  oT  the  government 

All  of  these  are  cherished  freedoms,  and 
we  constantly  must  t>e  on  guard  against  their 
erosion.  We  must  remember  that  unless  these 
freedoms  are  extended  to  all  persons,  they 
potentially  can  be  denied  to  everyone.  So  our 
freedoms  mxist  be  Indivisible  and  universal 
In  their  application. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  a  growing  list  of  freedoms  that 
the  average  American  Is  Just  beginning  to 
articulate  and  demand.  These  new  demands 
might  be  summed  up  as  the  Freedom  to  Live 
the  Good  Life.  Just  what  do  I  mean  by  this 
expression? 

Perhaps  the  most  elementary  aspect  of  the 
Good  Life  is  the  right  of  personal  security 
and  safety  In  your  everyday  activities.  This  Is 
a  freedom  that  most  of  us  took  for  granted 
when  we  were  growing  up,  and  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  free- 
dom of  personal  safety  has  come  under 
attack. 

What  kind  of  life  Is  It  to  live  In  constant 
fear  that  your  children  may  come  under  the 
Influence  of  drugs?  Yet.  when  we  look  at 
many  of  our  big  cities  today,  we  see  Just 
that  kind  of  fear  stalking  the  streets.  We 
read  that  apartment  buildings,  schools,  and 
even  private  homes  are  becoming  virtual 
armed  fortresses. 

We  add  more  policemen,  but  the  crime 
rates  continue  to  go  up.  Raid  after  raid  and 
arrest  after  arrest  falls  to  stem  the  flow  of 
drugs  Into  our  large  urban  centers,  and  our 
children  become  the  victims. 

Certainly  our  citizens  cannot  have  the 
Freedom  to  Live  the  Oood  Life  unless  they 
can  live  In  safety,  but  In  recent  years  neither 
government  nor  society  seems  able  to  pro- 
vide that  guarantee  of  freedom. 

A  second  'Tight"  being  demanded  by  our 
citizens  Is  the  freedom  to  enjoy  a  quality  en- 
vironment. They  are  tired  of  polluted  rivers 
and  streams;  they  are  literally  sick  of  pol- 
luted air;  and  they  are  fed  up  with  noise, 
traffic  Jams,  and  the  rush,  rxish,  rush  of  every- 
day life.  But  how  many  of  our  major  metro- 
politan areas  can  offer  an  environment  free 
of  noxious  pollution?  Not  many,  I  can  tell 
you. 

In  a  great  number  of  our  cities — thank 
goodness  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul  are  not 
yet  among  them — pollution  has  become  a  way 
of  life.  Americans  In  these  cities  do  not  wake 
up  to  the  sunrise;  they  wake  up  to  haze,  fog. 
and  smog.  Those  of  us  In  Washington  often 
experience  days  In  which  you  can  hardly  see 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  because  of  pollution. 
Noise  levels  and  traffic  Jams  seem  to  be  on 
the  Increase  almost  everywhere. 

I  don't  think  many  people  would  Include 
pollution,  noise,  and  congestion  as  elements 
of  the  Good  Life.  Yet  fewer  and  fewer  Ameri- 
cans live  in  an  environment  free  of  such 
things. 

Oolng  hand  in  hand  with  the  demands  for 
a  good  physical  environment  Is  a  desire  for 
what  might  be  called  psychological  freedoms. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  freedom  from 
fear.  But  we  would  also  like  to  have  neigh- 
bors and  be  neighbors.  In  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  We  would  rather  not  be  treated 
rudely  on  the  streets  or  the  sidewalks.  We 
would  rather  not  be  crowded,  congested  and 
rushed  all  the  time.  We  would  like  to  live 
In  an  atmoapbere  of  mutual  trust  and 
friendship. 


But  do  you  find  this  kind  of  atmosphere  In 
our  big  cities?  Not  very  often.  People  either 
don't  have  time  to  be  friendly,  or  they  are 
afraid  that  If  they  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship they  will  be  betrayed.  It  has  reached  the 
point  that  people  have  actually  been  mur- 
dered In  broad  daylight  while  passers-by 
stand  around  and  watch — afraid  to  get  In- 
volved. This  kind  of  psychological  fear  and 
distrust  breeds  on  itself  and  can  eat  away  at 
the  very  fibre  of  the  Nation. 

So  our  citizens  are  demanding  relief  from 
those  terrible  psychological  stresses  and  fears 
which  prevent  the  Freedom  to  Live  the  Oood 
Life. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  demanding 
the  traditional — but  often  Ignored — freedom 
of  economic  security  which  I  suggest  Is  di- 
rectly tied  to  yet  another  freedom— namely — 
freedom  of  residence: 

The  current  recession  has  reminded  us 
once  again  that  "unemployment"  and  "un- 
der employment"  are  not  simply  terms  in  the 
Jargon  of  economists;  they  are  very  real  facts 
of  life  for  minions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
today. 

Today's  recession  has  merely  compounded 
the  already  worsening  situation  of  job  op- 
portunity dislocation  in  our  nation. 

Welfare  rolls  in  our  big  cities  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  welfare  now  consumes 
a  major  portion  of  the  budgets  of  cities  like 
New  York.  Washington,  DC.  Atlanta.  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Many  of  those 
on  these  welfare  rolls  are  rural  migrants  or 
children  of  rural  migrants.  Many  of  these 
people  simply  cannot  find  work  In  either 
their  rural  communities  of  their  origin  or  In 
the  big  cities  to  which  they  have  migrated. 

Such  movements  of  people  have  exacer- 
bated the  problems  of  crime;  psychological 
stress  and  environmental  pollution  In  our 
larger  cities  and  have  stripped  our  rural 
countryside  of  both  Its  potential  and  Its 
promise. 

Add  aU  of  these  things  together  and  you 
have  anything  but  the  Oood  Life.  You  have 
something  more  akin  to  a  life  of  trial  and 
tribulation.  So  If  we  are  going  to  restore  the 
Freedom  to  Live  the  Good  Life,  how  shall  we 
go  about  It?  Where  do  we  start? 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  the  association 
I  have  made  between  the  demands  for  a 
Oood  Life  with  what  Is  popularly  called  the 
urban  crisis.  This  Is  no  accident,  becaues  in 
most  cases  the  loss  of  those  freedoms  which 
contribute  to  the  Oood  Life  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Many  of  you  here  today,  who  like  myself 
grew  up  In  rural  areas  or  small  towns,  can 
remember  a  time  when  people  thought  noth- 
ing of  leaving  their  doors  unlocked  while 
running  errands  or  going  downtown.  Some 
can  probably  even  remember  times  when 
your  family  occasionally  slept  with  the  doors 
unlocked. 

When  I  grew  up  In  South  Dakota  a  big 
crime  was  chicken  stealing — not  mugging. 
We  knew  all  our  neighbors  and  worked  and 
played  together.  We  helped  each  other  out  In 
times  of  trouble  We  had  our  hardships,  es- 
pecially during  the  Depres.slon,  but  we  never 
turned  on  each  other.  We  remained  good 
neighbors. 

Life  was  not  congested,  crowded,  nor  for- 
ever rushed.  And  the  word  "pollution"  was 
not  even  in  our  vocabulary.  We  experienced 
economic  Insecurity,  but  there  were  always 
friends  and  family  to  help  out  In  times  of 
need. 

Perhaps  some  will  think  I  am  a  romantic 
who  dwells  on  the  "good  ole  days."  Tliat  Is 
not  my  purpose.  I  am  a  realist:  I  know  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  "good  ole  days."  We 
cannot  eliminate  our  cities,  nor  people's  ds- 
slre  to  live  In  them.  We  cannot  Indiscrimi- 
nately dose  down  factories  that  provide 
jobs,  simply  because  they  create  some  pollu- 
tion. Nor  can  we  eliminate  crime  and  drugs 
merely  by  wishing  they  would  go  away. 

No.  my  friends,  these  are  real  problems  we 
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are  dealing  with — and  there  are  no  "Instant 
solutions"  to  them.' 

But  being  a  realist.  I  also  know  there  are 
alternatives  to  these  huge  megalopolises 
which  are  spawning  so  many  of  the  problems 
Inlmlcable  to  the  Oood  Life. 

The  alternative  I  want  to  talk  about  to- 
day Is  rural  development  and  balanced  na- 
tional growth.  Most  everybody  Is  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  migration  from  our 
farms  and  smaller  communities  to  our  large 
cities,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
three  deccules — 30  million  people  In  Just  3 
decades.  Many  of  us  In  this  room  were  part 
of  those  migrations.  We  have  gone  from  a 
Nation  In  which  60  percent  of  all  Americans 
lived  and  worked  In  rural  areas  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  a  time  when  the  rural  pop- 
ulation makes  up  lees  than  30  percent  of  the 
population. 

Seventy  peroent  of  otir  population  lives  on 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  land.  Demogra- 
phers tell  us  this  situation  is  likely  to  worsen 
due  to  projected  natural  pKipulatlon  Increases 
that  are  expected  In  our  urban  areas,  plus 
continued  inmlgratlon  and  a  continued 
migration  of  rural  young  people  to  our  na- 
tion's large  cities. 

If  our  huge  metropolitan  areas  In  1971 
no  longer  provide  the  freedoms  necessary  for 
the  Oood  Life,  what  wUl  they  be  like  In  the 
2000?  I  almost  shudder  to  think  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  all  the  Job  opportunities  are 
limited  and  further  concentrated  In  our 
huge  metropolitan  regions.  When  we  reach 
that  stage,  the  Good  Life  wUl  \  >.  Impossible. 

The  American  people — who  often  seem  to 
be  ahead  of  the  government  In  realizing  the 
cause  of  problems — are  very  much  aware  of 
the  connection  between  over-populated  cities 
and  the  problems  of  crime,  drugs,  pollution, 
congestion  and  psychological  stress.  As  long 
ago  as  1968,  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  58 
percent  of  all  Americans  would  prefer  to  live 
In  rural  communities,  with  18  percent  pre- 
ferring city  life  and  25  percent  the  suburbs. 

In  a  recent  poll  taken  in  California.  29  per- 
cent of  that  State's  population  indicated  they 
would  like  to  leave  that  state.  Of  thoee  peo- 
ple who  have  been  there  less  than  8  years, 
almost  half  said  they  want  to  live  elsewhere. 

In  the  1970  Agricultural  Act  and  the  1970 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Con- 
gress stated  that  revltallzatlon  of  our  rural 
areas  and  pursuit  of  a  balanced  national 
growth  strategy  are  "essential  to  the  peace, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens" 
and  that  they  must  be  given  the  "highest 
priority."  President  Nixon  In  his  1971  State 
of  the  Union  Message  made  a  commitment  to 
a  national  growth  policy  that  would  "not  only 
stem  the  migration  to  urban  centers  but 
reverse  it." 

So  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  most  Importantly  a  majority 
of  the  American  people,  are  on  record  as 
favoring  a  policy  of  rural  development  and 
balanced  national  growth. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  It  Is  time  we 
stopped  giving  llp-sorvlce  and  endorsements 
to  these  Important  pursuits  and  actually 
start  to  do  something  about  them.  Rhetoric 
comes  cheap,  but  action  Is  the  true  test  of 
one's  commitment. 

To  that  end,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  has  recently  developed 
legislation  that  will  provide  some  of  the 
mechanisms  tJirough  which  we  can  begin  to 
acoompllBh  these  stated  objectives. 

The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  which  I  have  introduced — and 
Which  60  other  Senators  have  also  co-spon- 
sored— would  do  two  things:  1)  It  would  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  credit  for  farm  and 
non-farm  rural  development  programs;  and 
2)  it  would  establish  a  system  of  regional 
rural  development  credit  banks  to  provide 
additional  credit  to  private  and  pxibllc  bor- 
rowers for  rural  development  purposes. 


Ilie  legislation  states  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  for  these  loans  would  be  "the 
conservation,  use  and  control  of  water."  This 
specifically  includes  water  and  sewer  projects, 
water  conservation  projects,  water  trans- 
portation systems,  and  many  other  public 
works  deveaopment  projects — which  are  of 
great  Interest  to  the  National  Waterways 
Conference,  Inc.,  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
Waterway  Association. 

I  believe  water  resource  programs  can  and 
should  play  a  major  role  In  the  Nation's 
rural  re-development.  One  factor  that  our 
Subcommittee  has  discovered  is  that  water 
programs  are  uniquely  suited  for  rural  re- 
vltallzatlon. 

Water  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  for  every 
aspect  of  man's  life;  He  depends  upon  It  for 
Ufe  Itself.  It  Is  older  than  the  wheel,  or  even 
Are.  It  serves  man  In  many  different  and  won- 
drous ways. 

Water  serves  as  a  primary  source  of  energy. 

Water  serves  as  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
reliable  conveyance  of  transportation. 

Water  nourishes  our  agricultural  crops, 
livestock  and  aids  In  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  most  non-agricultural 
products 

Water  provides  us  with  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  scenic  vistas. 

Water  provides  us  with  some  of  our  most 
enjoyable  recreation  oprportunltles 

It  serves  as  our  most  Important  means  to 
cleanliness  and  safety 

And.  water,  and  waterways,  have  provided 
our  Nation  with  much.  If  not  most  of  the 
stimulus  for  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Including  the  development  of  our 
urban  way  of  life 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what  our  own 
public  Investment  In  waterway  develop- 
ment have  provided  our  Nation. 

Water  supply  projects  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion provide  water  for  over  19  million  peo- 
ple today. 

Water  borne  commerce  has  Increased  from 
163  billion  ton  miles  In  1950  to  265  billion  ton 
miles  in  1966 — a  62  ^r  Increase  In  16  years. 

Although  total  public  expenditures  for 
flood  control  to  date  has  reached  $8.8  billion 
damage  prevented  by  this  program  Is  esti- 
mated at  $22  billion. 

Hydroelectric  pwwer  investments  now  gen- 
erate over  $1  billion  annually  in  Federal  reve- 
nues In  addition  to  the  power  they  generate 
which  has  been  essential  to  our  Nation's 
growth  and  development. 

In  1965,  2.8  billion  activity  days  of  recrea- 
tion were  enjoyed  by  the  American  public  on 
all  our  Nation's  waterways.  The  year  2000 
water  borne  recreation  is  expected  to  reach 
almost  8  billion  activity  days. 

Waterbome  tonnage  Is  expected  to  Increase 
about  6  times  In  the  next  50  years  within 
the  U.S.  In  1971  It  Is  estimated  that  300  bil- 
lion ton  miles  of  goods  and  cargo  will  move 
over  U.S.  waterways. 

The  207  Bureau  of  Reclamation  river  proj- 
ects provide  water  to  Irrigate  almost  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  agricultural  lands  with  a  crop 
value  of  almost  $2  billion  federal  Income  tax 
payments  generated  by  these  projects  since 
1940  estimated  at  almost  10  billion  dollars — 
$2  billion  more  than  all  federal  expenditures 
for  reclamation  since  1903: 

These  are  the  kind  of  public  Investments 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  na- 
tion's phenomenal  growth  and  development. 
Therefore  you  can  understand  why  I  have 
so  little  time  for  those  who  talk  of  such  pub- 
lic Investments  as  "pork  barrel"  or  too  costly 
for  government  to  underwrite.  And  we  need 
to  do  more.  Further  development  of  our  wa- 
terways and  our  other  natural  resources  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  their  protection 
and  concern  for  our  environment  should  al- 
ways remain  sis  an  Important  national  goal. 
And  as  far  as  money  Is  concerned  we  must — 
as  of  our  forefathers  did — be  willing  to  think 


big.  With  a  trillion  dollar  economy  today, 
this  means  we  must  think  In  10  and  100  bil- 
lion dollar  terms. 

The  existence  of  non-polluted  water  sup- 
plies will  to  a  great  degree  determine  what 
areas  of  rural  America  experience  redevelop- 
ment. One  thing  Is  certain,  you  cannot  de- 
velop an  area  without  water. 

Another  factor  which  makes  water  pro- 
grams attractive  Is  that  most  water  projects 
are  located  In  rural  areas.  ThiB  la  in  stark 
contrast  to  so  many  federal  programs  In  which 
projects  are  located  In  and  around  major 
urban  areas  which  are  already  overcrowded. 
This  not  only  contributes  to  the  congestion, 
but  it  also  creates  a  "snowball"  effect  that 
draws  In  more  and  more  people — continually 
compounding  the  problem. 

I  think  the  Federal  government.  If  It  be- 
lieves what  It  says,  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  locate  more  of  Its  ptrojecte  and  in- 
stallations In  less  densely  populated  areas, 
which.  I  might  add,  is  now  required  as  a 
result  of  "ntle  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

That  is  the  advantage  of  water  programs. 
With  the  exception  of  urban  water  supply 
and  flood  control,  most  water  resource  proj- 
ects are  located  in  rural  America.  In  fact, 
one  noted  political  scientist  (Professor  Lyn- 
ton  K.  Caldwell  of  Indiana  University)  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  water  programs  are  the  only  major 
Federal  undertaking  which  tends  to  disperse 
rather  than  concentrate  the  population. 

This  is  vividly  borne  out  in  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  study  of  Industrial  growth 
that  occurred  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  after 
its  river  development  program.  This  study 
showed  that  52  percent  of  all  waterway- 
created  Jobs  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  have 
been  located  In  33  rural  counties  with  no 
major  cities.  Twenty-five  percent  were  lo- 
cated in  medium-sized  counties,  and  only  23 
percent  in  metropolitan  counties. 

On  one  of  our  Subcommittee  field  trips, 
we  toured  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  I  was 
quite  Impressed  with  the  city  of  Decatur, 
Alabama,  which  Is  a  ri^ildly  growing  com- 
munity of  some  40.000.  Before  the  Tennessee 
River  Improvement  program,  Decatur  was 
just  another  struggling  rural  community. 
Now  It  Is  a  vital,  bustling  regional  growth 
center.  Growth  like  this  Is  taking  place  all 
along  the  Tennessee  River — but  not  In  major 
urban  areas  that  are  already  crowded  to 
capacity. 

This  leads  me  to  yet  another  aspect  of 
water  resource  programs.  They  can  be  quite 
Instrumental  in  helping  produce  the  eco- 
nomic base  for  rural  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Certainly  that  has  occurred  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  same  thing,  I  understand 
Is  happening  along  the  McClellan-Kerr  Ar- 
kansas River  Navigation  Project,  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  fiy  over  during  one  of 
our  Rural  Envelopment  field  hearing  trips  to 
Oklahoma  earlier  this  month.  Relatively 
small  communities  like  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
and  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas  are  becoming  new 
growth  centers  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  along  the 
Mississippi  River  know  what  that  river  means 
to  rural  areas.  It  provides  a  transportation 
system  that  enables  the  Midwestern  farmer 
to  get  his  products  to  market  cheaply  so  that 
he  can  compete  In  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets. 

Without  low-cost  water  transportation.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  Midwestern  grain  would  re- 
tain Its  competitiveness  and  many  of  our 
farmers  would  end  up  migrating  to  the  big 
cities. 

In  Minnesota  we  are  doubly  fortunate.  We 
are  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  we  also  have  acoeas  to  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System. 
To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  this  means  to 
my  State,  I  would  cite  the  results  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
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Agency  in  1969  (Economic  Significance  »nd 
Outlook  of  Minnesota  Waterbome  Transpor- 
tation). 

Tbla  vtudy  concluded  that  port  area  In- 
comes In  Minnesota  from  water  transporta- 
tion and  related  port  activities.  Including 
overland  shipping  within  the  State  to  and 
from  porta,  generates  Incomes  "probably  In 
the  general  neighborhood  of  $200  million 
per  year."  The  agricultural  economy  Is  the 
benefactor. 

Without  the  availability  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  on  the  Mlssis-slppl  and  the 
Qreat  Lakes,  Minnesota  farmers  could  be  at 
a  severe  disadvantage.  Our  state  Is  located 
hundreds  of  miles  from  major  domestic  mar- 
kets and  a  thousand  miles  from  seaports 
along  the  coasts.  Barges  on  the  rivers  and 
bulk  carriers  on  the  lakes  help  to  keep  our 
farm  products  competitive.  We  are  able, 
therefore,  to  sell  more,  and  our  farmers  get 
more  for  what  they  sell.  As  most  of  you  prob- 
ably know,  havings  In  transportation  costs 
mean  more  money  In  the  farmer's  pocket. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  quite  skeptical  of 
proposals  for  higher  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  prospect  of  user  charges  on 
domestic  water  routes  like  the  Mississippi. 
Such  charges  would  not  only  curtail  the  agrl- 
culttiral  economy:  they  would  limit  the  abil- 
ity of  water  projects  to  sustain  Industrial 
growth  and  Job  development. 

I  also  believe  the  President  was  extremely 
short-sighted  when  he  vetoed  the  public 
works  acceleration  program  passed  earlier  this 
year  by  Congress.  Public  works  projects  can 
and  do  create  Jobs — that  has  been  recognized 
for  many  decades.  And  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily dead-end  Jobs,  as  some  have  claimed. 
There's  nothing  dead-end  about  the  Jobs  as- 
sociated with  the  Port  of  Saint  Paul  or  the 
Port  of  Duluth,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not 
admonish  the  Nation's  water  planners  to 
make  sure  that  their  use  of  water  resources 
does  not  result  In  the  pollution  of  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams.  In  re-bulldlng  rural 
America,  I  believe  we  can  do  It  without  mak- 
ing many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  In  our  urban  centers.  We  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  planning;  we  can  and  must 
guard  against  all  kinds  of  pollution;  and  we 
can  produce  orderly,  uncongested  growth 
patterns. 

So  I  would  encourage  your  two  organiza- 
tions to  get  behind  and  vigorously  support 
rural  development  programs.  I  know  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
will  welcome  your  suggestions  and  help  when 
our  bill  comes  up  for  hearings  later  this  year. 
As  I  said,  water  programs  have  a  major  con- 
tribution to  make  In  this  area  and  we  are 
counting  on  your  support. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  Senate  speech,  rural 
revltallzatlon  Is  more  than  Just  a  program  for 
Rural  America;  It  Is  a  program  for  the  entire 
country.  It  will  help  not  only  the  farmers  but 
also  America's  small  towns.  Its  vUlages,  and 
Its  growing  communities  that  can  serve  as 
centers  of  growth.  And  Just  as  significantly. 
It  Is  a  program  to  help  relieve  the  urban  areas 
of  over-congestion  and  Its  attendant  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  crime,  and  congestion. 

And  returning  to  my  original  theme — 
which  Is  akin  to  the  theme  of  this  conven- 
tion— ^rural  renewal  Is  a  program  that  can 
h«lp  restore  the  '  "Freedom  to  Live  the  Oood 
Life" — a  freedom  that  should  be  the  birth- 
right of  all  Americans. 


OUR  NATION'S  CHILDREN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  40  years,  the  Nation  each  year  has 
observed  Child  Health  Day.  This  year. 
October  4  has  been  designated  for  this 
observance. 

Since  the  time  when  President  Hoover 
Issued  the  first  proclamation.  In  1929, 
Child  Health  Day  has  reflected  concern 


about  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
most  pressing  national  priorities  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  children. 

Some  of  the  early  observances,  for  ex- 
ample, centered  on  adequate  nutrition, 
better  organization  of  health  services, 
greater  attention  to  the  health  of  babies 
at  the  time  of  their  birth,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  period  of  their  growth 
and  development. 

During  the  critical  days  of  World  War 
II.  Child  Health  Day  observances  em- 
phasized immunizations  against  diph- 
theria and  smallpox,  traditional  foes  of 
childhood:  protection  of  the  health  of 
teenagers  holding  war  jobs;  and  the  need 
for  complete  national  birth  registration. 

Since  1956,  by  agreement  with  the 
United  NaUons  and  the  United  Nations' 
Children's  Fund,  Child  Health  Day  has 
been  observed  in  conjunction  with  Uni- 
versal Children's  Day,  which  falls  on  the 
first  Monday  In  October.  This  double  ob- 
servance emphasizes  our  concern  as  a 
Nation  not  only  for  the  health  of  our 
own  children,  but  for  those  in  other  coun- 
tries which  are  striving,  as  we  are,  to 
make  childhood  a  healthy  and  emotion- 
ally secure  time  for  all  children. 

Today's  special  observance.  Child 
Health  Day,  provides  a  fitting  time  to 
take  inventory  of  how  well  our  resources 
are  being  used  on  behalf  of  children,  and 
to  define  the  most  important  jobs  we  can 
undertake  to  safeguard  their  health  for 
the  future. 

I  am  aware  that  many  governors  issue 
annual  proclamations  urging  public  and 
citizen  action  on  behalf  of  children  in 
connection  with  particular  State  needs. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
speaks  for  all  of  us,  through  his  proc- 
lamation, in  citing  some  of  our  past 
accomplishments  and  future  goals  for 
child  health. 

Certainly,  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  national  Infant  mortality 
rate  now  stands  at  the  lowest  point  in 
our  history— 19.8  per  thousand  live  births 
In  1970  Is  the  provisional  figure.  But  we 
are  still  ranked  below  several  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  In  reducing  infant 
mortality  to  its  lowest  achievable  level. 

It  is  also  true  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  if  we  are  to  provide  needed 
health  protections  for  our  growing  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  boys  and  girls 
who  live  in  densely  populated,  low-In- 
come urban  areas  and  in  isolated  rural 
areas. 

We  must  stop  today  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  see  that  all  parents  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  bear  and  raise  healthy 
normtd  children.  We  must  also  dedicate 
ourselves  to  see  that  those  children  who 
suffer  from  mental  or  physical  handi- 
caps or  illnesses  are  provided  the  best 
possible  care  and  rehabilitation,  for  they, 
too.  are  our  future  citizens. 

I  hope  that  on  Child  Health  Day.  1971, 
we  can  measure  our  progress  and  once 
again  set  new  goals  for  the  year  ahead 
to  bring  better  health  to  our  Nation's 
children. 


UNION  BOSSES  OUT  OF  STEP  WITH 
RANK  AND  FILE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  union 
leaders  have  again  demonstrated  that 
they  put  self-tnterest  far  above  the  good 


of  their  rank  and  file  workers  or  the  good 
of  the  Nation. 

These  union  leaders — who  were  Instru- 
mental in  causing  the  disastrous  inflation 
which  has  plagued  our  Nation — have 
cried  the  longest  and  loudest  about  the 
wage-price  freeze.  Now  they  are  threat- 
ening to  sabotage  efforts  to  effect  a  re- 
covery from  the  damage  they  have 
caused. 

I  concur  with  those  who  say  that  these 
union  bosses  are  sadly  and  dangerously 
out  of  step  with  the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  poU  which 
was  made  by  Opinion  Research.  The  poll 
was  included  in  a  column  written  by 
Ralph  de  Toledano.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Union  Mzkbxxs   Ake   Tithnino   on   Tiumi 

Lead  ESS 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

Oeorge  Meany  and  the  APL-CIO  are 
screaming  again.  Angering  them  Is  a  poll 
that  the  Census  Bureau  plans  to  take  to  de- 
termine how  well  Americans  understand  the 
90-day  wage-price  freeze,  how  It  has  affected 
them,  and  how  fair  they  believe  it  to  be.  To 
set  the  axiswers  In  context,  those  polled  will 
be  asked  questions  about  their  Income,  edu- 
cation, profession,  and  membership  In  labor 
unions.  To  the  labor  sachems,  these  questions 
smack  of  "1984  and  doublethink" — a  refer- 
ence to  George  Orwell's  novel  about  the 
future  Communist  society. 

"We  think,"  one  AFL-CIO  spokesman  told 
the  Washington  Post,  "It's  pretty  obvious 
that  this  Is  a  continuation  of  a  campaign 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  leadership  and 
the  membership  of  labor  to  prove  (the  Ad- 
ministration's) Ill-founded  claim  that  Oeorge 
Meany  Is  out  of  step  with  its  (sic)  member- 
ship." 

But  how  "Ill-founded"  Is  the  contention 
that  rank-and-file  labor  Is  at  odds  with  the 
men  who  dominate  Big  Labor?  A  poll,  largely 
Ignored  by  the  mass  media,  Indicates  devu- 
tatlngly  that  Mr.  Meany  and  his  satraps 
are.  Indeed,  out  of  step  with  the  member- 
ship. It  was  taken  by  the  highly  respected 
and  highly  accurate  Opinion  Research  survey 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey — and  It  Is  not  likely 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  work  at 
Mr.  Meany's  big  white  palace  on  Sixteenth 
Street  In  Washington. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  the  restilts: 

"Some  labor  union  leaders  have  crltlclz«d 
President  Nixon's  new  economic  pollclea. 
When  they  do  this,  as  you  see  it,  are  they 
representing  the  views  of  the  average  labor 
union  member,  or  only  their  own  views?" 

F^fty-two  percent  of  the  union  families 
polled  answered  that  labor  leaders  were  ex- 
pressing only  their  own  views.  Against  this, 
32  percent  felt  that  the  labor  leaders  wwre 
expressing  the  views  of  the  average  union 
member  and  6  percent  said  that  boith  leader- 
ship and  rank-and-file  views  were  being  ex- 
pressed. 

"In  your  opinion,  have  recent  strikes  and 
labor  troubles  seriously  hurt  the  country  as 
a  whole,  or  haven't  they  had  that  much 
effect?" 

Of  the  union  families  polled,  61  percent 
said  that  the  country  as  a  whole  had  been 
seriously  hurt,  whereas  38  percent  responded 
that  strikes  and  other  labor  troubles  had 
not  had  much  effect. 

Far  more  startling  was  the  reaction  Of 
union  families  to  the  following   question: 

"Do  you  think  union  demands  for  hlgber 
wages  and  benefits  will  cause  higher  prtoM 
and  more  Inflation,  or  can  companies  meet 
union  demands  without  raising  prices?" 
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A  thtunplng  63  percent  of  union  families 
thought  that  tinlon  demands  for  higher 
wages  caused  higher  prices  and  more  Infla- 
tion. Only  36  percent  believed  that  com- 
panies could  meet  union  demands  without 
raising  their  prices.  It  should  be  noted  that 
74  percent  of  all  those  polled  felt  that  union 
demands  were  responsible  for  the  present 
Inflation. 

"How  would  you  rate  labor  union  leaders 
In  this  coiantry  on  living  up  to  their  respon- 
slbUities  to  the  public's  Interest  as  well  as 
to  the  Interests  of  their  members.  Would 
you  say  excellent,  good,  only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Response  to  this  significant  question 
demonstrates  the  low  state  to  which  Big 
Labor  has  fallen.  Among  union  families,  66 
percent  rated  the  labor  leadership  as  "only 
fair,  or  poor,"  whereas  34  percent  rated  It 
"good"  and  6  percent  "excellent."  Of  the 
total  sampling,  only  18  percent  voted  In  the 
good-to-excellent  category,  with  73  percent 
falling  into  the  falr-to-poor  rating. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  of  why  Big 
Labor  maintains  its  grip  on  union  members. 
The  Opinion  Research  poll  more  than  in- 
dicates that  union  members  hold  their  lead- 
ers in  very  poor  repute.  Obviously,  they  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  Ls  working  against 
their  Interests  and  those  of  the  country. 
Yet  Mr.  Meany  and  the  AFL-CIO  can  Im- 
pose their  will  on  those  whose  dues  keep 
them  in  the  chips. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  union 
members  are  stuck  with  Big  Labor  and  Its 
sachems.  Membership  In  most  industries  and 
In  a  majority  of  the  states  Is  compulsory,  and 
If  the  rank-and-file  attempts  to  withdraw.  It 
can  do  so  only  If  It  Is  ready  to  give  up  its 
livelihood.  This  is  something  which  labor's 
friends  and  errand  boys  In  the  Congress  re- 
fuse to  admit.  If  they  did,  where  would  those 
millions  in  political  contributions  come 
from? 


THE  MENOMINEE:   VICTIMS  OP 
EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  WU- 
liam  Greider,  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  3,  has  presented  a  very  graphic 
account  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
result  of  the  termination  policy  of  the 
1950's.  The  Menominee  Tribe  was  termi- 
nated because  it  was  believed  that  the 
Menominees,  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced tribes  from  a  social  and  economic 
standpoint,  were  among  the  best  pros- 
pects for  termination. 

The  result  was  chaos  for  the  Menom- 
inees. As  Mr.  Greider  points  out,  these 
problems  continue  to  this  day.  If  any- 
thing, Mr.  Grelder's  article  shows  the 
futility  and  foolishness  of  imposing  solu- 
tions to  the  'Indian  problem"  here  in 
Washington.  Indians  are  demanding  a 
voice  in  their  destiny,  and  rightly  so. 
In  1966,  it  was  my  honor  to  flrst  intro- 
duce this  policy  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  end  to  the  termination 
and  at  the  same  time  making  the  Indian 
the  master  of  his  own  destiny  through 
programs  designed  not  in  Washington, 
but  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Because  I  think  Mr.  Grelder's  article 
shows  the  wisdom  of  this  course  I  sug- 
gested, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


"Tkucxnatki)"  Tkibx  FiaHTmo  Disastxb:  Trz 
Menominee:    Victims  or  BxPKaiMXNr 

(By  William  Greider) 

Moon  Weso  of  Keshena,  Wis.,  told  them 
It  was  wrong.  He  told  them  In  English  and 
he  told  them  In  Menominee,  an  ancient  Al- 
gonquin tongue  once  common  In  the  Great 
Lakes  forests,  confined  now  to  one  small 
county  In  Wisconsin. 

"I  was  quoted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord." Weao.  an  old  man  now,  said,  mixing 
pride  and  bitterness  with  his  memories.  "I 
got  a  copy  somewhere  I  can  show  you.  I  was 
one  of  the  delegates  and  I  objected." 

Nick  Dodge,  who  belongs  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  the  same  tribal  blood,  agrees  It  was 
a  terrible  mistake  but  he  doubts  that  It  can 
ever  be  undone. 

"Based  on  our  experience  with  Congress — 
damn — they  Just  don't  repeal  what  they 
do,"  Dodge  said.  "It  takes  practically  the 
whole  country  rising  up." 

In  their  own  small  way,  the  Menominee 
are  rising  up.  A  band  of  them  set  out  yester- 
day for  a  two- week  march  from  their  tribal 
homeland  along  the  Wolf  River  to  the  Wis- 
consin state  capital  in  Madison.  They  hope 
their  demonstration  will  Jog  the  govern- 
ment's memory  and,  perhaps,  the  nation's 
conscience. 

A  decade  ago,  the  Menominee  people  were 
the  "grulnea  pigs"  in  a  social  experiment 
loaded  with  good  Intentions.  When  the  ex- 
periment failed,  however,  the  government 
turned  to  other  policies  while  the  3,300  In- 
dians lived  on  with  the  results — dlsastrotiB 
results,  most  everyone  now  agrees. 

The  Menominee  were  "terminated"  as  a 
tribe,  a  grim  but  bloodless  expression  which 
means  that  the  federal  government,  by  act 
of  Congress,  ended  the  responsibilities  for 
protection  and  aid  which  it  assumed,  by 
treaty  with  the  tribe,  a  century  before.  The 
reservation  became  a  coimty.  the  tribal 
council  became  a  corporation,  the  tribal  rolls 
were  closed  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs withdrew. 

"We  are  much  worse  oS  now  as  the  73d 
county  of  Wisoonsln  than  we  ever  were  as  a 
reservation,"  said  Mrs.  Oeorglana  Ignace,  a 
young  doctor's  wife  and  a  leader  of  the 
march.  "We  have  more  to  lose  now.  We're 
loelng  our  land,  our  assets,  our  people.  We 
hope  the  march  will  make  known  exactly 
what  Is  happening  In  Menominee  County." 

Mrs.  Ignace  and  an  organization  called 
DRUMS  ("Determination  of  Rights  and 
Unity  of  Menominee  Stockholders")  want  to 
reverse  "termination"  and  restore  their  fed- 
eral status — their  tribal  land  held  again  in 
trust  by  the  government  and  protected  from 
predatory  Interests;  their  tribal  membership 
re-opened  to  Menominee  children;  federal 
health,  welfare  and  education  aid  restored. 

Other  Menominee,  especially  men  like 
Dodge  who  run  the  tribal  corporation,  agree 
that  "termination"  was  ill-considered  but 
they  think  "un -terminating"  Is  an  Impossible 
goal  and  perhaps  not  a  desirable  one.  They 
want  federal  aid  restored  without  the  old 
paternalism.  "The  last  thing  we  need  now." 
said  Dodge,  "Is  a  bunch  of  federal  officials 
running  around  telling  us  what  to  do." 

The  result  Is  bitter  tribal  factionalism. 
DRUMS  orgarUzers  like  Mrs.  Ignace,  a  college 
graduate  who  lives  in  Milwaukee  while  her 
husband  completes  his  hospital  residency, 
are  denounced  as  "outside  agitators."  The 
Indians  who  run  Menominee  Enterprises 
Inc.  (MED,  the  tribal  corporation,  are  por- 
trayed as  a  "small  clique"  conspiring  with 
powerful  white  interests  to  destroy  the 
Menominee. 

The  recent  evidence  is  that  DRUMS  has 
wide  supoprt  among  the  people,  despite  the 
charge  that  most  of  Its  organizers  are  college- 


educated  emigrants  who  no  longer  live  there. 
In  April  they  defeated  the  MEI  directors 
In  a  nasty  proxy  fight.  Last  month,  the  cor- 
poration held  an  advisory  referendum  to  see 
If  the  Menominee  want  to  sell  the  shoreline 
of  their  wild  and  beautiful  Wolf  River  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  propoeal  was  re- 
jected by  98.6  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  DRtTMS  leaders  charge  that,  under 
pressure  to  stay  afloat,  the  tribal  corporation 
is  converting  the  Menominee  Into  a  tourist 
playground  for  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
"Outvoted,  out-numbered,  our  most  valu- 
able land  gone,  our  survival  as  an  Indian 
community  will  be  doomed,"  the  organiza- 
tion warns. 

"It's  like  selling  your  furniture  to  pay  the 
rent,"  complained  Jim  White,  a  DRTTMS 
leader  who  works  as  a  mental  health  con- 
sultant In  Chicago.  "We  are  selling  our  land 
to  keep  up  with  the  taxes." 

"The  saying  Is,"  Mrs.  Ignace  said,  "that  the 
Wolf  River  Is  the  heart  of  the  Menominee 
and,  when  you  take  that  away,  the  Menomi- 
nee dies.  They  say  they  want  to  keep  the  Wolf 
River  wild.  That's  a  farce.  In  a  few  years,  it 
wlU  be  Just  as  polluted  as  other  rivers." 

Nick  Dodge,  who  Is  manager  of  resoiirce 
development  for  the  tribal  corporation  agrees 
with  her  on  the  Wolf  River  park  proposal. 
But  he  Insists  that  the  previous  sale  of  5,100 
acres  for  a  tourist  development  was  a  wise 
step  toward  solvency. 

"Legend  Lake,"  as  it  Is  called,  already  has 
added  substantially  to  the  tax  base  of  the  im- 
poverished county  where  the  cost  of  schools 
and  local  government  has  rested  almost 
solely  on  the  tribal  corporation.  Dodge  said. 
So  far,  1,700  lots  have  been  sold  mainly  to 
non-Indians  and  MEI's  proportion  of  the 
tax  base  has  dropped  from  83  per  cent  two 
years  ago  to  63  per  cent  In  1971. 

Even  so.  Dodge  doesnt  argue  strenuously 
with  DRUMS'  dire  predictions.  He  too  fears 
that  future  pressures  could  lead  to  more  land 
sales  and  the  eventual  demise  of  the  Menom- 
inee. 

"That's  been  going  on,"  he  said  dryly, 
"since  the  flrst  Jesuit  came  and  he'd  give 
us  religion,  then  he'd  take  oixr  land.  If  I 
had  the  magic  amswer  to  that,  I'd  come  up 
with  It  right  now.  All  you  can  do  is  forestall 
and  hope  you  avoid  more  losses.  This  is  the 
story  of  Indian  land  through  the  whole 
history." 

When  the  Indian  treaties  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury established  reservations,  federal  trust 
protection  was  Intended  to  shield  Indian  land 
from  the  pressures  of  the  larger  economy, 
speculators  and  developers  and  tax  collec- 
tors. What's  often  forgotten  is  that  moot 
tribes,  like  the  Menominee  In  the  Wolf 
River  Treaty  of  1854.  gave  up  huge  areas  of 
their  territory  in  exchange  for  the  promises 
of  federal  protection  and  aid.  Many  have 
criticized  the  quality  of  the  federal  steward- 
ship over  Indian  lands,  but  most  tribes  have 
a  deep  fear  of  losing  it — falling  prey  to  the 
same  pressures  facing  the  Menominee. 

In  Its  most  benevolent  expression,  "termi- 
nation," as  a  policy  developed  in  the  Eisen- 
hower AriminiRt.ra.tinn  wBs  Intended  to  "free" 
Indians  from  government  paternalism  and 
the  limited  economic  opportunities  erf  reser- 
vation life  so  they  could  beoocne  assimilated 
with  tiie  mainstream.  It  was  tried  with  a  few 
reservations  and  abandoned.  Paternalism  was 
succeeded  by  economic  cAiaoe;  Indians  did 
not  want  to  stop  being  Indians.  To  them, 
their  land  means  their  best  hope  for  stirvlval 
as  a  people. 

When  President  Nixon  took  ofDce,  tribal 
letwlers  feared  that  Republicans  would  revive 
the  old  doctrine.  Instead,  he  renounced  "ter- 
mination" and  proposed  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment aid  which  would  give  Indians  more 
control  without  severing  the  federal  relation - 
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ship.  Ironically,  u  the  Menomlne«  week  to 
un-<lo  their  terminated  statiu,  Congress  this 
year  Is  Just  getting  around  to  enacting  a 
resolution  which  would  formally  drop  the 
old  policy,  the  one  they  are  still  living  with. 
When  terailnAtlon  was  first  proposed  In 
1954,  the  Menominee  were  among  the  moet 
prosperous  of  the  reservations,  though  still 
poor  compared  to  moet  Wisconsin  neighbors. 
They  owned  their  own  forest  and  sawmill, 
the  reservation's  principal  employer.  They 
even  paid  the  federal  government  for  many 
of  Its  services. 

Among  other  things,  the  transition  meant 
converting  the  communally -owned  Menomi- 
nee land  to  private  title  held  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Many  Indian  families  had  to  re-buy 
their  own  homeeltes.  The  government's  hoe- 
pltal  and  school  were  closed  (both  rated 
substandard  by  the  state) . 

The  newly-established  county  government 
had  to  contract  with  neighboring  counties 
for  b«islc  services  such  as  Jails  and  Judges. 
Menominee  children,  no  longer  with  legal 
status  as  Indians,  went  to  school  with  chil- 
dren from  an  adjoining  county  and.  accord- 
ing to  DRUMS,  the  drop-out  rate  climbed, 
The  county  has  no  health  facilities  now. 

Paced  with  property  taxes  for  the  first 
time,  some  low-Income  families  lost  their 
newly-purchased  land  through  delinquency. 
Others  on  state  welfare  had  to  sign  over  to 
the  state  bonds  Issued  them  by  the  tribal 
corporation,  thus  losing  their  annual  divi- 
dends from  the  forest  products,  a  subsist- 
ence Income  for  many.  The  mill  and  forest, 
the  bedrock  of  the  tribe's  chances,  ran  Into 
economic  se>tbacks  unforeseen  by  the  federal 
planners. 

During  the  19608  millions  of  dollars  In 
special  federal  aid  were  directed  to  county 
by  the  War-On-Poverty  and  other  programs, 
but,  e\sn  this  belated  assistance  did  not  alter 
the  tribe's  basic  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Gary  Orfleld,  a  political  science  professor 
at  Princeton  who  studied  the  "termination" 
experiment,  notes  that  the  transition  to  self- 
govermnent  and  economic  Independence,  ill- 
conceived  as  It  was,  stopped  short  of  the  real 
thing, 

"Tribal  members  have  received  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  ownership  but  few  of  Its  ad- 
vantages," he  wrote,  describing  the  layers  of 
directors  and  trustees,  Including  many  non- 
Indians,  which  separated  the  Menominee 
fram  major  decisions.  I 

When  the  corporation  began  selling  Me- 
nominee land  three  years  ago.  It  .stimulated 
the  beginning  of  the  current  protest  Since 
the  several  DRUMS  members  have  won  seats 
on  the  ll-member  Voting  Tru.st  which  con- 
trols the  land  sales,  but  they  are  still  a  long 
way  from  command.  This  April,  even  though 
they  out-voted  the  corporate  managers 
119,000  to  118,000  shares.  DRUMS  failed  to 
abolish  the  trustee  arrangement  because  the 
group  did  not  get  51  per  cent  of  the  total 
outstanding  shares. 

White  and  Mrs.  Ignace  claim  they  would 
have  won  stockholder  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion's affairs  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  First 
Wisconsin  Tmst  Co,  of  Milwaukee  which 
votes  a  block  of  48,000  shares  for  minors  and 
Incompetents.  The  trust  company  voted  with 
MEI  management  and,  In  the  process,  became 
a  target  for  DRUMS  picketing. 

Catherine  Cleary,  president  of  the  tnist 
company,  defended  the  vote.  "Our  feeling  is 
that  the  group  trying  to  run  the  corporation 
deserves  support,"  she  said.  "They've  made 
progress  and  the  Voting  Trust  keeps  the  con- 
trol of  this  thing  from  being  fragmented 
where  no  one  could  run  it." 

The  bank.  Miss  Cleary,  said,  could  have  cast 
Its  votes  profwrtlonately  with  the  way  the 
Indians  themselves  voted — which  also  would 
have  kept  DRUMS  from  a  51  per  cent  ma- 
jority. "This  Is  a  fight  between  two  blocks 
of  Menominee  and  we're  an  easy  sitting 
duck."  she  said. 


NevertbeleBs,  it  Is  a  strange  arrangement 
for  a  people  suppoaedly  granted  self-determi- 
nation 10  years  ago.  They  can  elect  local  gov- 
ernment offlclalfl.  but  the  looal  government 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  corporation, 
which  Is  managed  by  the  trustees  and  di- 
rectors, not  by  the  i>eople  who  own  It. 
Trustees   are   elected — one   each   year. 

Unlike  some  of  his  fellow  directors.  Dodge 
agrees  that  it  is  an  undesirable  arrangement 
and  he  believes  that  the  Menominee  people 
will  be  given  a  larger  voice  In  company  af- 
fairs. 

Like  the  DRUMS  leaders.  Dodge  fears  the 
1974  deadline  when  Menominee  shareholders 
win  be  able  to  sell  their  stock  In  the  tribal 
corporation,  a  step  which  poverty  or  desen- 
chantment  might  encourage,  especially 
among  those  who  have  moved  away. 

"If  there  Is  a  run  by  Menominee  to  sell 
their  shares, "  said  Dodge,  "then  all  we've 
done  has  been  for  nothing.  It's  not  Just  los- 
ing the  land.  In  less  than  three  years,  the 
whole  thing  could  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
someone  else— not  Menominee." 

In  the  meantime,  DRUMS  Is  fighting  MEI 
on  every  level,  from  lawsuits  to  picketing  the 
Legend  Lake  sales  office. 

Dodge  acknowledges  that  their  protests 
and  the  publicity  have  hurt  sales.  "Peo- 
ple come  In  to  purchase  property,"  he  said, 
then  they  go  home  to  Milwaukee  and  hear 
about  what  DRUMS  Is  doing.  In  a  while,  we 
get  a  letter  that  says,  gosh.  In  view  of  the 
way  the  Indian  people  feel."  they'd  like  to 
get  out." 

Moon  Weso,  who  Is  68  and  knows  the  old 
stories  and  songs.  Is  more  optimistic  than 
the  young  corporate  manager.  He  believes 
that  the  Menominee  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand the  changes  which  they  should  have 
fought  for  long  ago. 

"Thinking  about  It  in  an  Indian  way,"  he 
said.  It  seems  like  the  spirit  of  Indian  Is 
reviving  all  over.  Its  hard  to  explain  that, 
but  you  see  It.  Certainly,  we  could  feel  It 
here  again." 

Jim  White  puts  it  more  fiercely: 
"What's  Incredible  Is  that  all  this  crap 
Is  still  going  on.  We  read  about  It,  the 
stealing  from  the  Indians  and  all,  and  we 
think  that  happened  100  years  ago.  The  hell 
It  did.  It's  happening  right  today.  If  we  could 
Just  show  our  people  that  they  don't  have  to 
take  this  lying  down." 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non >,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  him 
and  an  insertion  relating  to  Federal 
"'ootlon  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statembnt  by  Senator  Cannon 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Friday,  October  1,  1971,  contains 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Votes  That  Money 
Can  Buy."  I  commend  the  Washington  Post 
for  publishing  articles  and  editorials  urging 
the  adoption  of  vitally  needed,  effective  elec- 
tion reforms  to  replace  the  antiquated  and 
meaningless  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Support 
from  every  source  Is  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged If  it  tends  to  move  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation toward  Congressional  approval  and 
signing  by  the  President. 

1  must  protest,  however,  the  Implication 
in  the  editorial  that  while  the  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  "hsa  put  Its  full 
weight  behind  the  Senate  bUl"  the  Demo- 
crats would  prefer  to  preserve  the  present 
syatem. 

Democrats  In  the  House  have  sponsored 
and  are  diligently  supporting   in   both  the 


Administration  and  Commerce  Committees 
of  that  body  proposals  substantially  similar 
to  the  Senate-passed  bUl,  S.  382.  It  ts  not  fair 
to  suggest  that  one  party  alone  is  causing 
or  contributing  to  the  breakdown  of  com- 
mittee action  on  election  reform.  Nor  Is  it 
helpful  at  this  time  to  point  to  Interparty 
differences  in  approaches  to  election  reform. 
Rather.  It  Is  most  Important  to  urge  biparti- 
san action  to  approve  an  effective  act  prior 
to  the  1972  election  campaign. 

The  editorial  indicates  that  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  is  deficient  in  that  It  does  not 
apply  overall  limitations  on  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  The  bill  does 
apply  formula  limits  on  spending  for  broad- 
cast and  nonbroadcast  media  but  does  not 
place  ceilings  on  other  expenditures  or  upon 
contributions,  because  of  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation  Is  toward  broad,  timely,  and  spe- 
cific public  disclosure.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, expert  witnesses  testified  that  a 
strict  limitation  upon  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  Individuals  would  be  an  un- 
constitutional restriction  of  the  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.  More- 
over those  same  witnesses  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  public  shoxild  ludge  whether 
too  much  money  Is  being  received  or  spent  by 
{articular  parties  or  candidates.  Such  Judg- 
ments would  be  rendered  at  the  polls. 

No  one  claims  that  the  Senate-passed  bill 
Is  flawless  or  that,  if  enacted.  It  would  be  a 
kind  of  "miracle  drug"  for  election  campaign 
Ills,  but  It  Is  the  result  of  hard  work,  bi- 
partisan support,  lengthy  hearings,  mark-up 
sessions,  and  committee  and  Senate  debate — 
all  directed  toward  the  passage  of  the  best 
bill  possible. 

Its  passage  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  88-2 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  ttlmoat  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Democrats  and  Republicans.  In  fact 
no  Democrat  voted  against  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Washington  Post  and  all  other 
news  media  to  employ  their  energies  in  en- 
couraging positive  and  bipartisan  action  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  order  to  enact 
at  an  early  date  a  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  which  will  restore  confidence  In 
the    Integrity   of    the   election    process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct,   1,   1971 J 
The  Votes  That  Monet  Can  Buy 

Hopes  were  bright  a  couple  of  months  ago 
that  Congress  would  take  the  first  step  this 
fall  toward  bringing  under  control  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  American  political  system — the 
manner  in  which  elections  are  bought  and 
sold.  A  campaign  spending  bill,  not  the  best 
Congress  could  write,  but  a  good  one  and  one 
that  made  a  start  In  the  right  direction,  had 
passed  the  Senate.  Now — suddenly — the 
whole  subject  of  campaign  spending  has  been 
caught  up  In  the  internecine  warfare  of  the 
House,  with  the  result  that  even  this  attempt 
to  limit  the  corrupting  infiuence  of  money  is 
being  nibbled  to  death. 

Two  House  committees — Commerce  and 
Administration — are  at  work  on  the  Issue  and 
their  members  seem  to  care  more  about  sav- 
ing the  scandalous  practices  of  the  past  than 
trying  to  restore  the  Integrity  of  a  democratic 
political  system.  Their  maneuvering,  over  the 
protests  of  the  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties, poses  the  threat  that  either  no  now  bill 
will  be  passed  this  year  or  that  one  will  come 
out  of  the  House  which  Is  Just  as  much  of  a 
farce  as  the  3e-year-old  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

The  principal  elements  of  any  respectable 
campaign  spending  bill  are  (1)  realistic  limi- 
tations on  expenditures  and  contributions, 
(2)  adequate  reporting  requirements,  and  (3i 
machinery  which  can  enforce  the  other  re- 
quirements. The  Senate  bill  is  somewhat 
deficient  In  two  of  these  In  that  It  falls  to 
set  limits  on  contributions  and  does  not  give 
the    Independent    EHectlons    Commission    it 
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would  establish  sufficient  enforcement  power. 
But  Instead  of  trying  to  eliminate  these 
deflclenclas,  some  members  of  the  two  House 
committees  have  set  about  to  make  them 
more  glaring  by  gutting  the  reporting  re- 
quirements and  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures. 

Last  week,  for  instance,  the  Commerce 
Committee  voted  to  impose  a  10  cents  per 
voter  limit  on  total  campaign  expenditures 
In  each  election.  This  is  the  same  limit 
approved  last  summer  by  the  Senate — but 
with  one  crucial  difference.  The  Senate  bill 
would  restrict  the  candidate  to  spending  no 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  this  total  on  radlo- 
televlsion  advertising.  The  House  committee, 
by  voting  against  the  restriction,  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  wholesale  attempts  to  buy  public 
office  via  television  advertising.  The  gimmick 
Is  that  everyone  knows  the  television  limita- 
tion is  far  more  Important  In  its  political  im 
pact  than  limitations  on  other  kinds  of 
spending.  So  unless  the  House  overrides  Its 
committee,  don't  count  on  seeing  anything 
but  political  advertisements  on  television 
during  October  and  early  November  of  1972. 

Underlying  this,  of  course.  Is  the  financial 
imbalance  of  the  two  national  parties.  The 
Democrats  came  out  of  the  1968  campaign 
with  a  deficit  of  more  than  99  million  and 
are  still  so  deep  In  the  red  that  their  credit 
IS  non-existent.  The  Republicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  have  a  fat  campaign  kitty.  The 
failure  of  the  House  to  approve  a  bill  that 
sets  legitimate  and  enforceable  limits,  par- 
ticularly on  television  spending,  means  that 
the  Republicans  will  probably  be  able  to  out- 
spend  the  Democrats  four  or  five  to  one  In 

1972 

Given  that  situation,  the  conduct  of  the 
Democrats  In  the  House  In  falling  to  muster 
their  forces  for  any  effective  legislation  Is 
simply  incomprehensible.  The  Republican 
leadership  there  has  put  Its  lull  weight  be- 
hind the  Senate  bill  and  deserves  nothing  but 
credit  for  lt,s  action.  The  Democrats  ought  to 
.seize  that  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
Senate  bill  and  to  add  to  It  the  income  tax 
checkoff  proposal  urged  several  times  by 
President  Johnson  and  other  Democratic 
leaders.  Together,  the  two  would  provide  the 
country  with  a  chance  to  get  ceunpalgn  spend- 
ing under  control  and  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  the  public  financing  of  campaigns, 
the  system  which  must  be  adopted  eventually 
if  money  and  big  contributors  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  over  complete  control  of 
the  election  process. 

In  a  burst  of  candor.  Sen.  Russell  Long 
once  said  that  campaign  contributions  "can 
be  viewed  as  monetary  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  to  be  returned  a  thousandfold."  His 
words  mean  Just  what  you  think  they  mean — 
that  the  current  method  of  financing  cam- 
paigns corrupts  and  that  in  the  end  the 
American  taxpayers  provide  the  payoffs.  The 
Hnuse  of  Representatives  could  do  Its  part 
toward  correcting  that  situation  by  improv- 
ing the  Senate  bill.  But  the  way  things  are 
going  now  suggests  that  many  of  its  Demo- 
cratic members  want  to  preserve  the  present 
system  in  which  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
rest  of  us  pay  the  bills. 


A  BETTER  LIFE  IN  RURAL 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  large  rural  areas  re- 
main open  to  growth  and  the  building  of 
fine  new  communities.  Our  five  biggest 
cities  range  between  10.000  and  50,000 
people.  They  account  for  a  third  of  our 
total  population. 

Tlus  is  a  State  where  rural  life  pre- 
dominates, and  where  the  rising  national 
emphasis  on  rural  development  concerns 
and  involves  almost  every  community. 


We  look  to  rural  service  agencies  for 
most  of  the  suppo;  t  we  need  in  efforts  to 
improve  our  communities,  and  to  insure 
that  Wyoming's  young  people  can  find 
their  future  in  Wyoming  rather  than 
have  to  leave  for  distant  places. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  especially 
encouraged  by  the  new  resources  that 
are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  rural 
people  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers  Home  over  the  past  2  years  is 
one  of  the  most  improved  direct  ser\1ce 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Working 
through  its  local  county  ofiBces,  it  has 
brought  into  rural  areas  of  Wyoming 
half  again  as  much  capital  for  better 
housing,  modem  community  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  family  farming  and 
ranching  as  its  annual  volume  of  3  years 
ago. 

Fiscal  1971,  the  year  ended  last  June 
30,  saw  the  various  rural  FHA  programs 
add  $14.8  million  to  agricultural  and 
community  development  in  Wyoming. 
This  was  a  40-rercent  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  $10.8  million.  Credit  out- 
standing in  the  State  from  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs  now 
totals  some  $58  million.  About  one- 
fourth  of  this  was  supplied  in  the  year 
just  past. 

The  importance  of  this  agency's  input 
into  the  total  progressive  efforts  of  a 
rural  area  can  be  seen  as  we  add  up  what 
is  being  done  in  Lincoln  County,  Wyo. 

This  is  a  county  of  about  8,700  people 
on  our  far  western  border,  across  the 
State  from  our  largest  cities.  In  the 
southern  half  there  is  mining,  sheep 
grazing,  irrigated  grain  farming.  In  the 
northern  half.  Star  Valley  with  its  dairy 
farms  lies  between  some  of  the  most 
magnificient  scenic  mountains  to  be 
found  in  the  Western  United  States.  This 
is  an  area  of  great  beauty  still  unspoiled 
and  uncrowded,  a  natural  center  for 
winter  sports,  lying  just  south  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  and  Yellowstone  vacation 
regions. 

Lincoln  County  is  a  corner  of  the  West 
where  people  both  young  and  elderly 
have  family  ties  they  would  like  to  main- 
tain; where  young  families  can  live  in  an 
environment  less  fraught  with  the  haz- 
ards of  drugs  and  crime  that  affect  many 
other  areas. 

Lincoln  County  local  community  or- 
ganizations have  been  working  for  nearly 
a  decade  to  offset  the  forces  of  rural  de- 
cline that  compel  the  outmlgration  of 
rural  people.  About  95  project  measures 
now  are  progressing  under  local  leader- 
ship— projects  directed  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  more  Jobs  in  local  industry,  a 
stronger  agriculture,  and  better  living 
standards  for  the  average  family  of 
modest  means. 

Credit  supplied  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  supplementing  all 
local  and  private  resources  available, 
plays  a  decisive  role  in  many  of  these 
projects. 

In  agriculture.  Farmers  Home  loan 
financing,  combined  with  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  engineering  and  ASCS  cost- 
sharing,  have  made  It  possible  to  develop, 
irrigation  sprinkler  systems  which,  by 
next  year,  will  water  179  of  the  500  farms 


in  Liftfcbln  County.  Seventy  farms  have 
been  saved  for  family  operation  by  the 
farm  credit  services  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Six  modem  community  water  systems, 
which  solve  the  problem  of  water  for 
home  and  industrial  use,  also  have  been 
developed  in  this  county  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Admlniscration's  rural 
community  facilities  program. 

These  basic  services  and  provisions  for 
the  necessities  of  fsimily  living  underly 
the  strength  and  tenacity  of  Lincoln 
Coimty's  community  projects  to  create 
new  emplojTiient. 

One  such  community  is  Afton — a 
mountain  town  60  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad,  accustomed  to  snow  on  its 
roads  6  months  of  the  year.  Afton  in 
recent  times  has  developed  and  main- 
tained the  operation  of  a  plant  that 
buildt,  small  aircraft,  and  a  sawmill  that 
provides  150  jobs  and  accoimts  for  the 
livelihood  of  one-third  of  Afton 's  1,500 
people.  There  are  new  homes,  and  now 
there  is  a  golf  course  that  the  people 
have  privately  financed. 

Throughout  Wyoming,  more  than  1,- 
600  families  of  low  to  moderate  income 
have  moved  from  bad  to  good,  modem 
homes  on  the  strength  of  $17  million  in 
rural  FHA  home  loans  now  outstanding 
in  the  State.  Indicating  the  recent  im- 
provement of  FHA's  rural  housing  pro- 
gram, one-fourth  of  these  homes,  repre- 
senting $5.8  million  of  development,  were 
produced  within  the  past  year. 

More  than  2,000  farm  loans  outstand- 
ing in  the  State  represent  $36.4  million 
added  to  other  credit  available  for  the 
operation  of  agriculture. 

Small  rancher  associations  have  estab- 
lished 26  grazing  ranges  with  nearly  $6 
million  of  insured  loan  financing  through 
FHA. 

The  rural  community  facilities  pro- 
gram has  brought  modem  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  to  some  40  rural 
communities. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams can  be  judged  by  their  visible 
affect  on  family  standards  of  living  and 
community  improvement.  The  fruit  of 
this  good  work  is  seen  on  an  increasing 
scale  in  every  county  of  Wyoming. 

We  can  point  with  much  satisfaction 
to  the  way  this  administration  is  apply- 
ing the  greater  resources  now  provided 
for  a  better  life  in  rural  America. 

And  for  Wyoming,  we  congratulate 
National  Administrator  James  V.  Smith 
and  State  Director  Bill  Clark  on  the  out- 
standing record  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  making  in  our  State. 


CONGLOMERATES  RESHAPE 
FOOD  SUPPLY 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  re- 
porter of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Nick 
Kotz,  is  currently  writing  a  series  of 
articles  of  vital  importance  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  about  the  cost 
and  type  of  the  food  supply  we  will  have 
in  America. 

Mr.  Kotz  very  accurately  describes 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  corporate  in- 
roads into  American  agriculture.  Accord- 
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ing  to  his  series,  this  corporate  inroad 
Is  now  threatening  the  bastion  of  the 
family  farm,  the  American  Midwest.  Even 
though  the  economies  of  scale  which 
might  be  expected  from  larger  operations 
have  already  been  met  by  larger  family 
farm  Investments  and  operations,  the 
family  farmer  is  in  dire  straits  because 
of  years  of  low  farm  prices.  Only  last 
Friday  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcul* 
ture  Informed  us  that  the  parity  ratio 
had  slipped  to  68  percent,  the  lowest 
since  the  worst  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. It  Is  small  wonder  that  farmers 
are  leaving  the  farm  at  an  unprecedented 
pace  and  farm  foreclosures  are  Increas- 
ing. 

The  alternative  to  the  family  farm 
system  is  corporate  agriculture.  The  con- 
sumer has  a  direct  stake  in  who  will  con- 
trol American  agriculture.  If  the  large, 
vertically  organized  corporate  conglom- 
erates are  permitted  to  control  the  basic 
commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  super- 
market. I  am  convinced  that  the  food 
costs  the  consumer  pays  will  skyrocket. 
We  will  also  have  to  find  Jobs  In  our 
already  overcrowded  cities  for  the  tene 
of  thousands  of  persons  In  the  farm  belt 
whose  jobs  are  directly  related  to  agri- 
culture. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  trend  to  a  cor- 
porate agriculture  can  be  reversed.  First, 
the  consumer  must  become  aware  that 
his  best  friend  is  the  family  farmer.  First 
and  foremost,  the  American  farmer 
must  have  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
We  must  resist  efforts  to  cripple  efforts 
for  meaningful  farm  bargaining  by  tiu-n- 
ing  farm  organization  against  farm  or- 
ganization. We  should  encourage  the 
States  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting 
farming  by  large  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions, close  loopholes  which  abet  tab  tax- 
loss  farming  and  also  provide  easier 
credit  for  young  men  who  wish  to  start 
farming.  We  have  made  some  significant 
strides  in  this  direction,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  deal  with  the  scope  of  the 
problem. 

Because  Mr.  Kotz's  articles  dealing 
with  the  corporate  agriculture  and  the 
family  farm  are  so  incisive.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohp. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3.  1971 1 

Farm-to-Market     Control — CoNCLOMraAi»s 

RzsHAPE  Food  Supply 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  name  "Tenneco"  is  not  yet  a  household 
word  to  American  consumers,  but  It  welgtks 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's  embat- 
tled farmers  and  of  government  officials  who 
worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and  the  fate  ©f 
rural  America. 

For  Tenneco,  Inc.,  the  34th  largest  U.B. 
corporation  and  fastest-growing  conglomer- 
ate, has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbolize  an  agrlcud- 
tural  revolution  that  may  reshape  beyoad 
recognition  the  nation's  food  supply  system. 
Dozens  of  the  largeat  corporations  with  sugh 
unfarm-llke  names  as  Standard  OH,  K&laer 
Aluminum  and  Southern  Pacific  have  diver- 
sified Into  agriculture. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  acd 
wholesalers  Is  that  the  new  breed  of  con- 
glomerate farmers  does  not  just  grow  crops 
or  raise  cattle.  The  corporate  executives  thiAX 


in  terms  of  "food  supply  syartems,"  In  which 
they  own  or  control  production,  proceoslng 
and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco's  goal  In  agriculture  is  integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 
glomerate reported  to  its  stockholders.  Its 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal  Include  1970 
sales  of  $2.6  billion,  profits  of  $324  million 
and  assets  of  $4.3  billion  In  such  fields  as  oil 
production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 

The  conglomerate  Invasion  of  agrlctilture 
comes  at  a  time  when  mllUons  of  farmers  and 
farm  workers  have  already  been  displaced, 
contributing  to  the  problems  of  rural  waste- 
lands and  congested  cities.  More  than  100,000 
farmers  a  year  are  quitting  the  land,  and  more 
than  1.5  million  of  those  who  remain  are 
earning  less  than  poverty-level  farm  incomes. 
Their  plight  Is  severe. 

Although  the  U.S.  census  still  counts  2.9 
million  fanners,  60,000  grow  one-third  of  the 
country's  food  supply  and  200.000  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  all  food.  The  concen- 
tration of  production  is  esi>eclally  pronounced 
In  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  cotton. 

In  1966.  3,400  cotton  growers  accounted  for 
34  per  cent  of  sales.  2.600  fruit  growers  had 
46  per  cent  of  sales  and  1,600  vegetable  grow- 
ers had  61  per  cent  of  the  market. 

The  medium  to  large-size  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  (20,000  to  $600,000 — survived 
earlier  Industrial  and  scientific  revolutions 
In  agriculture.  They  now  face  a  financial  rev- 
olution In  which  traditional  functions  of  the 
food  supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,  com- 
bined and  coordinated  by  corporate  giants. 

"Farming  Is  moving  with  full  speed  toward 
becoming  pa^t  of  an  integrated  market -pro- 
duction system,"  says  Eric  Thor.  an  outspoken 
farm  economist  and  director  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Parmer  Cooperative  Serv- 
ice. "This  system,  once  it  Is  developed,  will 
be  the  same  as  Industrialized  systems  In  other 
U.S.  Industries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from  farm- 
ing have  come  too  late,  says  Thor:  "The  bat- 
tle for  bigness  In  the  food  Industry  was 
fought  and  settled  36  years  ago — chain  stores 
versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores.*  " 


farnilng  has  not  lowered  question  of  whether 
large-scale  Industrial  food  systems  provide 
cheaper  food  for  consumers.  Corporation 
takeover  of  the  poultry  Industry  did  result  In 
lower  consumer  prices.  But  for  numerous 
food  products,  corporate  fanning  has  not 
lowered  grocery  costs,  because  the  price  of  raw 
food  materials  Is  not  a  significant  factor  In 
determining  final  retail  prices.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  a  food  container  Is  someitlmes 
more  than  the  farmer  receives  for  the  food 
packaged  In  It. 

The  new  corporate  farmers  account  for  only 
7  percent  of  total  food  production,  but  they 
have  made  significant  Inroads  in  certain 
areas.  Twenty  large  corporations  now  con- 
trol poultry  production.  A  dozen  oil  com- 
panies have  Invested  In  cattle  feeding,  help- 
ing shift  the  balance  of  production  from 
small  Midwestern  feed  lots  to  100,000-head 
lots  In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Just  three 
corporations — United  Brands.  Purex  and  Bud 
Antle,  a  company  partly  owned  by  Dow 
Chemical — dominate  California  lettuce  pro- 
duction. The  family  farmer  still  rules  su- 
preme only  In  growing  com,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  even  here  constantly  larger  acre- 
age, machinery,  credit  and  hl^er  prices  are 
needed  for  the  family  farmer  to  stay  profit- 
ably In  business. 

Tenneco  hoptes  that  Its  new  brand  name, 
"Sun  Giant,"  will  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Monte"  now 
means  for  canned  foods.  It  hopes  housewives 
wlU  pay  premixim  prices  to  buy  Its  nationally 
advertised  specially  packaged  fresh  produce. 
•  Tenneco,  which  started  out  as  Tennessee 
Oas  Transmission  Co.,  says  It  made  "giant 
strides"  in  1970  toward  Ita  agriculture  goals. 

Resources  rapidly  accumulated  by  the  giant 


conglomerate  Include :  Kern  County  Land  Co., 
which  controls  1.8  million  acres  of  land  In 
California  and  other  states;  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery:  Packag- 
ing Corp.  of  America,  which  makes  food 
containers:  Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  producer 
of  pesticides,  and  Heggblade-Margoleas.  the 
nation's  largest  processor-marketer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Even  the  largest  Independent  California 
farmers  question  how  they  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can,  at  least  In  theory, 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a  food 
supply  system.  Tenneco  can  plant  Its  own 
vast  acreage.  It  can  plow  those  fields  with  Its 
own  tractors,  which  can  be  fueled  with  its 
own  oU.  It  can  spray  Its  crops  with  Its  own 
pesticides  and  utilize  Its  own  food  additives. 
It  then  can  process  Its  food  products  In  Its 
own  plants,  package  them  In  Its  own  con- 
tainers and  distribute  them  to  grocery  stores 
through  Its  own  marketing  system. 

Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  conglomerate  with  billions  In 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  In  tax-free  oil 
Income  and  Interests  In  banking  and  Insur- 
ance companies.  Tenneco,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1969  gross  Income  of  $464 
million  and  taxable  Income  of  $88.7  million. 
Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks.  Tenneco  not 
only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  Income,  but  had 
a  tax  credit  of  $13.3  mUllon. 

Tenneco  officials — who  don't  want  to  be 
named — acknowledge  they  are  building  a  ver- 
tically Integrated  food  delivery  system,  but 
they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated  use  OT 
the  conglomerate's  total  resources.  Each 
company  must  compete  and  earn  a  profit  sep- 
arately, they  say.  Nevertheless  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  actively  scrutinizing 
the  corporation's  agricultural  activities  for 
possible  antitrust  violations. 

Tenneco  Is  reluctant  to  discuss  details  of 
Its  finances  In  agriculture,  but  available  In- 
formation Indicates  the  scope  of  Its  present 
agricultural  Interests. 

In  1970^  Tenneco  reported  agricultural  and 
land  development  sales  of  $107  mlUlon  and 
profits  of  $22  mUllon.  It  farmed  35,000  acres 
directly  and  96.000  acres  through  324  tenant 
farmers.  It  produced  2  million  boxes  of 
grapes,  1.6  million  boxes  of  strawberries  and 
large  amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 

MARKETINO    riXM 

Heggblade-Margoleas,  Tenneco's  processing 
and  marketing  firm,  sold  Its  own  products 
and  those  of  about  2.000  other  farmers.  Hegg- 
blade-Margoleas Is  the  nation's  largest, 
marketer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  world's  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes. 
Its  processing  facilities  Include  a  new  8-acre 
plant  and  the  world's  largest  date  processing 
plant.  Tenneco  even  has  Its  own  farm  lob- 
byist In  Washington. 

Tenneoo  agricultural  operations  employ 
1,100  full-time  workers  and  3,000  at  the  peak 
of  harvest.  Faced  with  a  boycott  of  Its  other 
products,  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workscs 
Organizing  Committee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneoo 
and  other  grape  growers  raises  basic  wages  to 
$1.75  to  $1.80  an  hour  and  provides  a  piece- 
work bcknus  that  can  add  another  $1  an  hour 
during  harvest  season.  Before  Chavec's  union 
began  Its  grape  strike,  wages  averaged  be- 
tween $1  and  $1.25  an  hour.  The  contract  also 
established  a  medical  care  fund,  an  economic 
development  fund  and  safety  precautions  to 
protect  workers  from  pesticide  poisoning. 

Tenneco's  future  plans  Include  develop- 
ment of  Its  Sun  Olant  brand  produce  and 
putting  Into  production  30,000  newly  Ir- 
rigated acres. 

FAkKXas   OVXKPOWKXKD 

The  type  of  food  system  being  put  together 
by  Tenneco  and  other  conglomerates  fnu- 
trates   and   frightens   Independent   farmers. 
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They  see  every  element  of  the  food  btislnees 
acquiring  market  power  but  themselves.  On 
one  side,  they  confront  the  buying  power  of 
giant  food  chains.  Now  they  must  compete 
vrltb  conglomerates  that  can  take  profits 
either  from  production,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting. The  Individual  farmer  usually  does 
not  have  such  options.  The  giant  oompetltors 
also  benefit  most  from  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  on  water,  crops  and  Income 
taxes. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most 
galling  to  the  efficient,  large,  independent 
farmer,  the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not 
grow  food  cheaper  than  they  do.  Numerous 
U8DA  and  university  studies  show  that  enor- 
mous acreage  Is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently. 
For  example,  maximum  oost-savlng  produc- 
tion efficiency  la  generally  retiched  at  about 
1,600  acres  for  cotton,  less  than  1,000  acres 
for  corn  and  wheat,  and  110  acres  for  peaches. 
Thousands  of  Independent  family  farmers 
possess  such  needed  acreage,  and  farm  It  with 
the  same  machinery  and  techniques  tised  by 
their  new  rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest  grow- 
ers Incur  higher  farm  production  costs  as 
they  em.ploy  more  workers  and  layers  of  ad- 
ministrators. 

A  full-scale  economic  battle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  Independent  farmers  Is 
now  unfolding  In  the  nation's  single  most 
Important  farm  area,  the  rich  central  valleys 
of  CalLfornLa,  which  far  outdistances  Iowa  as 
the  first-ranked  state  In  form  sales.  California 
farms  grow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  nuts.  The  state  produces 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  supply 
of  16  crops  and  leads  the  nation  In  26  others. 

■'If  the  Tenneco  operation  Is  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  it  can  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  farming  In  the  valley."  says 
Fresno  attorney  Etonald  Thuesen.  "They  have 
the  marketing  power  to  make  or  break  the 
market.  They  can  sell  below  cost,  as  a  loss 
leader,  to  get  other  business,  and  sustain 
losses  that  no  farmer  can  afford." 

Thuesen  represents  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  him  Into  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  the  grower's  grapes  below 
the  market  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  Involving  the 
marketing  of  his  potatoes.  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  produce  first  and  you 
get  what's  left  over,"  contends  John  Olacone, 
who  grows  cantaloupes  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  an  effort  to  market  his  own  cantaloupes, 
Glacone  built  a  plant  to  box  and  market  his 
produce.  But  now  he  finds  supermarket 
chains  will  not  buy  his  cantaloupes  unless 
he  uses  a  different  kind  of  container.  The 
chains  have  changed  their  container  specifi- 
cation deciding  that  another  kind  of  box  Is 
more  convenient  for  their  retail  operations. 

Remodeling  his  shed  for  the  newly  required 
packing  process  would  cost  $500,000,  says 
Glacone.  and  that  "will  take  the  family  Jewels 
and  then  some." 

At  a  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  In  numerous  crops,  Call- 
fornlas'  Independent  farmers  are  distributed 
to  see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's 
help,  each  bringing  into  production  5.000  to 
100.000  newly  Irrigated  acres. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  Irri- 
gate 450,000  new  acres  for  crops.  A  Ralph 
Nader  task  force  calls  the  water  project  an 
unwarranted  $1.000-an-acre  "welfare  scheme" 
for  a  few  big  landowners.  Tenneco  plans  to 
grow  frxilts  and  vegetables  on  30,000  of  these 
acres.  Other  major  beneficiaries  Include 
Southern  Pacific.  Standard  OU  of  California 
and  Belrldge  Oil  Co. 

INimclENT    FARMING 

"Belrldge  Oil  Co.  U  spending  $185  million 
to  develop  20,000  acres  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables." says  Jack  Bowen,  a  peach  grower  In 


Modeerto.  "They  grew  640  acres  of  peaches 
last  year  Just  to  see  whether  they  wanted  to 
grow  them.  If  corporations  like  that  get  seri- 
ous, we've  had  It.  "We  can  produce  more 
efficiently  than  these  corporations  but  we 
may  not  be  around  long  enough  to  prove  It." 

Bowen  Is  not  a  small  peach  grower.  A  sign 
outside  his  spacious  360-acre  orchard  proudly 
proclaims  "A  Family  Business  for  Pour  Gen- 
erations." His  annual  sales  exceed  $300,000. 
He  replaced  the  Jobs  of  several  hundred  non- 
union migrant  workers  with  a  giant  machine, 
which  clutches  peach  trees  by  their  trunks, 
then  shakes  oS  the  pteaches  Into  a  conveyor 
and  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Bowen  and  other 
California  peach  g^rowers  have  become  too 
efficient  for  their  own  good.  Paced  with 
ruinous  prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40 
per  cent  of  their  harvest. 

"We  only  have  53,000  acres  of  peaches  In 
production,"  says  Ugo  Cavlana.  president  of 
the  California  Peach  Canning  Association. 
"One  big  corporate  grower  like  Tenneco  could 
wipe  us  all  out." 

Cavlanl  says  the  number  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  2,200  to 
1.700  In  oiily  three  years,  while  the  number 
of  canners  has  dropped  from  40  to  14. 

The  nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  competition 
of  agribusiness.  For  many  years,  they  have 
wrestled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
stores  and  major  food  processors.  They  sell  to 
canners  such  as  Del  Monte,  Llbby-McNell  & 
Llbby,  Green  Giant  Co..  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
Minute  Maid  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
Cola).  Each  of  these  canners  also  competes 
with  the  Independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  amounts  of  Its  own  food  supply. 

But  the  new  conglomerate  represents  a 
different  kind  of  competition.  The  older  agri- 
business corporations  are  primarily  food  com- 
panies and  must  make  money  somewhere  In 
the  food  distribution  system.  Such  Is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  the  new  conglomer- 
ate farmers,  for  whom  millions  of  dollars 
of  agribusiness  Investment  may  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  their  total  holdings.  Only 
4  per  cent  of  Tenneco's  sales  are  from  agri- 
culture. 

In  fact,  the  conglomerates  may  find  their 
food  Investments  profitable  even  without 
earning  anything  from  them.  The  profits  may 
come  from  land  and  speculation,  federal  crop 
subsidies,  or  generous  federal  tax  laws.  Ten- 
neco received  almost  $1  million  In  1970  cot- 
ton and  sugar  farm  subsidies. 

The  new  conglomerates  utilize  a  variety  of 
federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  tax-loss  farming  and  then  profit 
again  by  taking  capital  gains  from  land  sales. 
Tenneco.  for  example  Is  now  developing  six 
new  California  suburban  communities  on  for- 
mer farm  land. 

Tenneco  officials  Insist  they  are  farming  to 
make  money,  to  serve  the  consumer  quality 
products  and  to  help  strengthen  American 
agriculture. 

"LAND   AS    INVEKTORY" 

However.  Simon  Askln,  Tenneco's  executive 
vice  president  for  agriculture  and  land  devel- 
opment, recently  told  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmee : 
"We  consider  land  els  an  Inventory,  but  we're 
all  for  growing  things  on  It  while  we  wait 
for  price  appreciation  or  development.  Agri- 
culture pays  the  taxes  plus  a  little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  hesitant 
to  bring  antitrust  actions  against  conglom- 
erates that  move  Into  farming.  So  farmers 
and  corporations  are  watching  closely  a  key 
test  case  that  Is  developing  in  California's 
Salinas  Valley,  the  lettuce  and  celery  capital 
of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  charged 
both  United  Brands,  the  81st  largest  U.S. 
corporation,  and  Purex  Corp.,  the  316th  larg- 
est, with  seeking  to  monopolize  the  produc- 
tloa  and  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 


The  FTC  Is  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
Purex  but  the  United  Brands  case  Is  in  fed- 
eral court.  The  government  charges  that 
United  Brands  Is  transforming  the  lettuce 
and  celery  business  from  a  competitive  one 
of  small,  profitable,  independent  growers  into 
a  non-competitive  industry  dominated  by 
large  conglomerates.  The  TTC  will  seek  to 
prove  that  United  Brands  cannot  grow  let- 
tuce more  cheaply  and  that  it  provides  no 
price  benefits  to  consumers. 

In  its  reply  to  the  FTX3  complaint.  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs 
large  corporations  In  the  farming  business. 
United  Brands,  represented  by  President 
Nixon's  former  law  firm,  states: 

"Although  there  may  be  some  nostalgic 
desire  to  see  a  market  composed  of  many 
small  growers,  that  structure  cannot  survive 
against  a  market  buyer  (chain  stores)  that 
Is  composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  companies 
with  larger  and  larger  market  shares." 

"SMALX    FAKMERS" 

United  Brands  contends  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic justification  for  "a  lettuce  market 
composed  of  many  small  farmers  who  all  are 
at  the  mercy  of  ttie  buyers." 

The  PTTC  case  Ulustrates  dramatically  the 
vasUy  different  concepts  by  which  Industry 
and  farmers  measure  bigness  In  agriculture. 
Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands  are,  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  Independent  farmers 
in  the  country.  Their  annual  sales  range 
from  more  than  $100,000  to  several  miUlon 
dollars. 

Although  admitting  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  corporate  power  in  fruit  and  vege- 
table production  and  the  corporate  takeover 
of  poultry  farming,  USDA  c^clals  generally 
contend  that  this  phenomenon  wUl  not 
spread  to  other  farm  products. 

Many  Midwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

They  fear  that  the  oaUle  and  hog  feeding 
businesses,  their  best  source  of  income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  In  which  Independent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  20  corporations  Including  AUled 
Mills,  Ralston  Purina  and  PUlsbury  Oo.,  orig- 
inally went  Into  poultry  production  as  a 
means  of  developing  markets  for  their  feed. 
Farmers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  corpo- 
rations' poultry,  using  their  feed. 

According  to  USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 
once  independent  poultry  farmers  are  still 
poor  as  contract  workers,  earning  about  64 
cents  an  hour.  A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  on 
agriculture  called  this  corporate  farm  sys- 
tem "poultry  peonage." 

The  corporations,  however,  contend  that 
they  have  benefited  small  farmers  with  a 
steady.  If  small,  sotiroe  of  income.  And,  they 
say,  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal  with 
in  the  food  production  system  acquiring  more 
power  except  him.  The  supermarket  chains, 
the  grocery  manufacturers  and  the  new  con- 
glomerate farmers  all  have  economic  clout  In 
the  marketplace  and  political  influence  In 
Washington.  Even  migrant  farm  workers,  still 
the  lowest  paid  laborers  In  the  country,  have 
m&ie  some  progress,  signing  contracts  with 
the  new  conglomerate  farmers,  who  are  vul- 
nerable to  boycott  of  their  brand  products. 

Only  the  Individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powerful  cooperatives  In  a  few 
crops,  remains  unorganized  In  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits 
rival  farm  producer  groups  against  each 
other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farm- 
ers against  migrant  farm  workers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new 
alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones.  It  is  now 
being  fought  with  strikes  and  boycotts  and 
In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  4.  1971] 

ENOMOCS  ACBIBT7BINESS  FIRMS  THRKATXN  TB> 
PAMII.T     FAKM 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Joseph  Welaahaar  looks  the  part  of  Mod- 
ern American  Parmer,  textbook  version :  edu- 
cated at  Iowa  State,  conservative  In  speech 
and  manner,  efficient  In  the  latest  technol- 
ogy. Industrious  as  a  businessman,  proudly 
Independent. 

He  is  39  years  old  and  grossed  more  thiin 
•100.000  last  year  selling  hogs.  He  has  pre- 
sumably "made  It."  But  In  fact  he  Is  a  trou- 
bled man,  fearful  that  he  and  thousands  of 
farmers  like  him  In  this  country  cannot  sur- 
vive the  Industrial  and  financial  upheavals 
In  American  agriculture  that  have  b«en 
brought  about  in  recent  years  by  the  emarg- 
ence  of  enormous  "agribusiness"  corpora- 
tions. 

So  he  has  become  a  "militant"  of  sorts,  a 
card-carrying  member  of  the  hell-ralsljig 
National  Farmers  Organization  which  is 
using  collective  bargaining.  law  suits, 
strikes,  boycotts,  crop  dumping  and  even  oc- 
casional violence  to  win  higher  farm  prloes 
for  Its  growing  membership. 

The  NPO's  ultimate  goal  Is  to  protect  the 
"family  farmers"  of  the  world  from  forces 
over  which  they  have  minimal  control — 
giant  food  chains,  food  manufacturers  and 
conglomerates  that  are  attempting  to  bring 
to  agriculture  the  Industrial  bigness,  efflclec- 
cy  and  control  that  characterizes  much  of 
the  American  economy. 

The  threat  to  the  "family  farm."  and  the 
way  of  life  It  represents,  Is  so  strong  that 
even  the  American  Pai-m  Bureau  Federation, 
the  nation's  largest  and  most  conservative 
farm  organization,  shows  symptoms  of  up- 
heaval. In  the  past,  the  APB  has  consistently 
and  vigorously  opposed  federal  Intervention 
In  the  farm  economy.  But  today  It  Is  swsU- 
lowlng  Its  Ideology  and  asking  for  federal 
laws  to  strengthen  Individual  farmers  In 
dealing  with  the  new  corporate  forces  In 
agriculture. 

The  stakes  In  this  struggle  between 
fsirmers  like  Welsshaar  and  the  giant  new 
farm  corporations  are  Immense. 

Pood  Is  the  nation's  largest  business  with 
$114  billion  In  annual  retail  sales.  More 
than  $8  billion  In  annual  farm  exf)orts  keep 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  from  becoming  an 
economic  disaster.  The  question  of  who  In 
agriculture  Is  to  share  In  this  bounty  and 
on  what  terms  Is  at  the  root  of  the  NFO's 
mllltance  and  the  Farm  Bureau's  philosophi- 
cal turnaround. 

Will  the  family  farm  survive  In  the  years 
ahead?  Or  will  agriculture  become — like 
steel,  autoe,  and  chemicals — an  Industry 
dominated  by  gjlant  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions such  as  Tenneco.  whose  operations  were 
described  In  an  article  yesterday?  In  that 
case,  the  nation  will  have  lost  Its  prized 
Jeffersonlan  Ideal,  praised  In  myth  and  song, 
of  the  yeoman  farmer  as  the  backbone  of 
America. 

Wh.at  will  become  of  rural  America  if  the 
greatest  migration  in  history — 40  million  to 
the  cities  In  50  years — Is  further  accelerated? 
Farmers  have  provided  the  economic  base 
of  the  small  towns  and  that  base  Is  becoming 
perilously  small. 

What  will  l>e  the  effect  of  a  rural  wasteland 
on  the  American  political  system?  The  power 
of  the  farm  lobby  and  the  small  towns,  al- 
ready In  sharp  decline,  has  traditionally  pro- 
vided a  counterbalancing  force  to  the  politics 
of  the  big  cities. 

How  win  the  nation's  food  supply  be  af- 
fected? Production  efficiency  of  the  family 
farmer  and  general  affluence  have  made  food 
a  relative  bargain  In  the  United  States.  Can 
the  conglomerates  provide  a  steady,  efficient 
supply  of  food? 

FAMILT    T7NIT8   DOWN 

On  all  these  questions,  the  symptoms  are 
not  encouraging  for  the  family  farm  system. 


A  million  farms  are  eliminated  every  10  years 
and  only  2.9  million  remain. 

The  average  farmer  today  Is  58  years  old — 
compared  to  a  median  age  of  38  for  all 
Americans  In  the  work  force.  Young  aspirants 
who  would  like  to  fill  the  retiring  farmer's 
shoes  cant  get  capital.  And  many  who  start 
farming  soon  quit,  discouraged  by  low  re- 
turns and  mounting  debts. 

The  contest  between  the  family  farmer  and 
the  conglomerates  Is,  on  the  surface.  In- 
credibly unequal.  There  Is  Tenneco  with  Its 
$4.3  billion  In  assets  and  Its  ability  to  em- 
ploy Its  own  land,  tractors,  pesticides,  oil, 
processing  plants,  and  marketing  system.  On 
the  other  side,  there  Is  Joe  Welsshaar  trying 
to  hold  on.  Welsshaar  has  to  quit,  but  be  Is 
perplexed  atwut  what  It  takes  to  earn  a  de- 
cent Living  farming. 

COAL    REACHED 

After  10  years  applying  the  lessons  taught 
him  at  agriculture  college,  Welsshaar  last 
year  reached  his  person&l  goal — the  magic 
circle  of  50,000  farmers  who  sold  at  least 
$100,000  worth  of  farm  products  and  pro- 
duced one-third  of  the  nation's  food. 

It  was  not  a  happy  experience. 

"I  figured  I  would  have  It  made  when  I 
reached  the  $100,000  mark,"  (In  sales)  says 
Welsshaar,  39,  who  farms  540  acres  near 
Creston,  Iowa,  "but  I  ended  up  $1,300  fur- 
ther In  debt.  It  seems  like  the  bigger  you 
get,  the  harder  you  fall.  Tou  depend  heavily 
on  credit  and  with  one  bad  yew  of  hog  prices 
you  are  In  deep  trouble." 

The  Welsshaars  have  taken  only  one  vaca- 
tion In  10  years.  The  family  bought  only  one 
costly  Item  last  year,  a  new  refrigerator.  Mary 
Jane  Welsshaar,  an  attractive  college  gradu- 
ate and  mother  of  three  young  children,  paid 
for  It  by  driving  a  corn-hauling  truck  In  a 
Job  that  begins  at  6  a.m. 

"All  that  talk  in  the  cities  about  free  time 
and  recreation?"  questions  Welsshaar.  "I 
wonder  whether  we  farmers  aren't  subsidiz- 
ing that  recreation." 

With  his  credit  already  stretched  to  meet 
operating  expenses.  Including  payments  on 
expensive  farm  machinery,  Welsshaar  must 
farm  leased  land,  rather  than  buying  his  own. 

"The  doctor  and  lawyer  uptown  are  buying 
up  the  farm  land  as  a  tax  write-off  and  a 
hedge  against  Inflation,"  he  complains. 
"When  they  get  done  with  It,  there  Is  only 
one  other  place  It  can  go — to  the  farm  cor- 
porations." 

INVESTMENT    IN    TOtTTH 

"This  country  Is  going  to  wake  up  one  day 
and  discover  that  the  price  of  food  has  dou- 
bled," says  Welsshaar's  banker,  Charles  Ehm, 
who  worries  that  young  men  can't  get  a  start 
In  farming.  "We  decided  to  start  out  five 
young  farmers  a  year — a  good  investment  for 
the  bank  and  for  the  community.  It's  not 
working  and  It  Just  tears  my  heart. 

"The  worst  part  of  It  Is  that  they  are  not 
'pool  hall  boys'  They  work  night  and  day. 
They  are  efficient,  good  farmers.  I  could  name 
at  least  a  halt  dozen  who  will  sell  out  this 
winter,  and  they  shouldn't  have  to." 

Ehm  says  the  family  farm  will  soon  dis- 
appear unless  farmers  get  higher  prices,  and 
the  government  provides  special  financial 
credit  for  beginning  farmers. 

Welsshaar  worries  that  Midwestern  farm- 
ing vrtll  be  taken  over  by  "vertically  Inte- 
grated" corporate  farms,  similar  to  ones  that 
now  dominate  California  agriculture. 

While  the  Tennecos  haven't  yet  moved 
Into  Iowa  on  the  grand  scale  they  have 
spread  through  California's  central  valleys, 
you  can  almost  hear  their  footsteps. 

Feed  manufacturers,  processors  and  other 
corporations  already  have  taken  over  poul- 
try production,  and  are  now  applying  similar 
tactics  to  move  In  on  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing— the  mldwestern  farmer's  best  source  of 
Income. 

Ralston  Purina  Co  ,  a  leader  In  the  cor- 
porate takeover  of  poultry,  has  made  a  pitch 
to    Welsshaar.    offering    to    finance    his   hog 


operation,  if  Welsshaar  will  buy  the  cor- 
poration's feed  and  grow  Its  hogs  on  contract. 
Remembering  what  happened  to  the  once  In- 
dependent poultry  grower,  Welsshaar  doesn't 
want  that  kind  of  partner.  He  doubts  the 
advertisements  of  Kleen-Lean,  Inc.,  the  Ral- 
ston Purina  subsidiary,  which  beckon  him 
with  "Swine  Leasing  Will  Work  for  You." 

THE  PHorrrcHAiN 

But  Welsshaar  Is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  If 
the  processors  and  conglomerates  gain  con- 
trol of  hog  and  cattle  feeding,  then  Mid- 
western family  farmers  will  have  to  get  all 
their  Income  from  growing  corn,  wheat,  and 
soybeans.  Farmers  fear  they  cannot  survive. 
If  their  only  function  Is  to  provide  grain  for 
an  Integrated  food  system  In  which  most 
profits  are  taken  further  up  the  food  chain 
of  animal  feeding,  processing,  marketing  and 
retail  sales. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  there  are  500.- 
000  of  us  left  or  50,000,"  says  the  muscular 
but  soft  spoken  Iowa  farmer.  "If  we  are 
powerless  in  the  marketplace,  we'll  Just  keep 
on  overproducing  and  killing  each  other  off." 

Out  of  this  dilemma,  the  NPO  arose  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  began  rethinking  its 
strategy.  Farmers  started  turning  up  In  un- 
familiar places — with  picket  signs  at  pack- 
ing plant  gates,  and  with  highway  barricades 
seeking  to  bar  farm  products  from  going  to 
market  at  low  prices. 

The  NPO  plan  for  saving  the  family 
farmer  Includes  legislation  prohibiting 
farming  by  large  conglomerate  corporations, 
closing  loopholes  that  promote  tax-loss 
farming  by  non-farmers,  and  providing  easier 
financial  credit  for  young  farmers. 

But  the  NPO  has  little  confidence  In  get- 
ting help  from  a  Congress  In  which  the  farm 
vote  has  shrunk  Into  political  insignificance. 

Its  basic  strategy  is  to  organize  farmers 
into  bargaining  blocks  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  prices  for  their  beef,  hogs,  grain,  and 
other  commodities.  When  buyers  refuse  to 
bargain  or  market  prices  get  too  low,  the 
NPO  tries  to  withhold  commodities  from  the 
marketplace. 

Welsshaar  believes  that  an  NPO-bargalned 
contract  with  the  John  Morrell  Co.  will  mean 
high  prices  this  year  for  his  hogs  and  better 
Income  to  support  his  family. 

"The  NPO  is  the  only  hope  we've  got,"  he 
eays.  "We've  got  to  block  together  our  pro- 
duction and  demand  prices  that  will  give  us 
a  decent  living." 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  called  for  relatively 
mild  legislation  that  would  require  proces- 
sors to  bargain  In  good  faith"  with  farm 
groups  representing  a  significant  number  of 
farmers.  A  three-man  board,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  approve  the  farmer  bargaining  agents. 

The  Farm  Bureau  legislation.  Introduced 
by  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk  (D-Cal.),  represents,  at 
least  in  part,  a  response  to  the  competition 
of  the  NPO. 

BUSINESS  BALKS 

Several  years  ago  the  Farm  Bureau  orga- 
nized voluntary  bargaining  associations,  but 
learned  to  its  surprise  that  Its  old  friends 
and  philosophical  allies  in  agribusiness  were 
not  cooperative.  Agribusiness  corporations 
such  as  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Oreen  Oiant  Co.. 
Del  Monte  Corp..  and  Fnilsbury  Co.  flatly  re- 
fused to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Many  Farm  Bureau  members  suddenly 
looked  at  their  prestigious  organization  in  a 
different  light.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  built  a 
$4-bllllon  empire  selling  life  Insurance  and 
supplies  to  farmers.  But  what,  asked  farmers, 
had  the  Farm  Bureau  done  for  them? 

So  John  Kuhfuse.  Illinois  farmer  and  Farm 
Bureau  President,  went  to  a  House  Agricul- 
ture Suboommlttee  to  complain.  Agribusi- 
ness will  not  bargain  with  the  Farm  Bureau, 
he  said,  but  insists  on  buying  from  individual 
farmers  on  "a  take-lt-or-leave-it-b«sis — a 
one-sided  process  that  Is  getting  more  one- 
sided as  changes  continue  to  occur  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture." 
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still  another  approach  to  Increased  farmer 
power  Is  taken  by  advocates  of  giant  coopera- 
tives, which  already  are  powerful  in  the  dairy 
Industry  and  in  California  citrus.  The  coops 
believe  farmers  must  compete  by  creating 
their  own  vertically  integrated  systems  of 
production,  processing  and  marketing. 

The  giant  dairy  coops  also  seek  to  win 
higher  prices  under  government-approved 
marketing  orders  by  exercizing  {xslltlcal  mus- 
cle in  campaign  financing.  The  dairy  coops 
already  have  poured  $170,000  Into  a  1972 
Republican  campaign  chest  for  President 
Nixon's  re-election. 

■Agriculture  is  acting  a  great  deal  like 
the  buggy  whip  Industry  acted  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,"  says  Eric  Thor,  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Depetrtment's  Farmers  Co- 
operative Service  and  an  advocate  of  giant. 
Integrated  coop.s.  Instead  of  trying  to  re- 
duce costs  and  sell  cheaper  buggy  whips, 
says  Thor,  that  outmoded  Industry  should 
have  become  a  manufacturer  of  fan  belts 
or  air  cleaners. 

Similarly,  Thor  says  "the  family  farm 
could  disappear"  unless  farmers  compete 
collectively  as  processors  and  marketers  of 
food.  He  believes  farmers  are  wasting  time 
concentrating  all  their  energy  on  production 
efficiency,  at  a  time  when  focd  Industry  prof- 
its are  controlled  in  food  marketing 

COOPS      BIG     TOO 

Some  farmers  complain,  however,  that  the 
"super  coops"  have  become  Just  another 
kind  of  conglomerate  giant  from  which  they 
get  few  benefits.  For  example.  Sunklst 
Growers.  Inc.,  which  dominates  80  per  cent 
of  California  citrus,  is  a  many-layered,  py- 
ramid-shaped corporation.  Small  growers  are 
at  the  bottom.  Contrary  to  genersJ  knowl- 
edge, the  processors  at  the  top  of  this  "super 
coop"  Include  major  private  corporations  as 
well  as  farmer-owned  processors.  Critics  con- 
tend that  decisions  are  made  and  profits  are 
taken  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  with  too 
little  consideration  paid  to  the  economic  In- 
terests of  the  small  grower. 

Iowa  farmer  Welsshaar  Is  not  eager  to  have 
his  interests  burled  In  such  coops.  "If  I 
wanted  to  go  Into  something  like  that,"  he 
says.  "I  would  have  gone  into  meat  packing 
or  the  grocery  business.  I  like  being  a  farm- 
er." 

The  various  plans  of  farm  groups  to  save 
the  family  farm  face  an  uncertain  future. 

Their  legislative  and  organizational  pros- 
pects are  seriously  weakened  by  traditional 
divisions  in  their  own  ranks.  The  NPO  is 
suspicious  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Is  Itself 
distrusted  as  too  "radical"  by  other  farm- 
ers. The  National  Farmers  Union  which  rep- 
resents mldwestern  grain  producers,  has  its 
own  legislative  goals. 

Other  farmers.  Including  cattlemen,  fear 
that  mandatory  bargaining — a  Farm  Bureau 
proposal — will  merely  stimulate  further  ver- 
tical integration  by  the  conglomerates. 
Faced  with  the  prospects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, giant  meat  packers,  canners  and 
sugar  refiners  may  respond  by  growing  even 
more  of  their  own  raw  food  materials. 

It  Is  difficult  to  design  legislation  to  meet 
the  differing  problems  of  Iowa  corn  jjroduc- 
ers  and  California  fruit  growers. 

Furthermore,  the  agriculture  committees 
of  Congress  are  confronted  with  new  conflicts 
of  interest.  In  the  past,  these  committees 
had  little  trouble  satisfying  both  big  farm- 
ers and  corporate  food  processors. 

The  big  farmer  and  conglomerate  both 
benefited  from  farm  subsidy  payments,  a 
cheap  labor  supply,  and  foreign  aid  food  pro- 
grams. 

But  now  the  Senate  and  House  Agrlcul- 
ure    Committees    are    faced    with    difficult 
choices — resolving  new  conflicts  between  in- 
dependent   farmers    and    the    corporations. 
Agribusiness,   led  by   the  National   Canners 


Association,  National  Broiler  Council,  and  the 
American  Meat  Institute  strongly  oppose 
bargaining  legislation. 

These  committees  give  considerable 
weight — as  do  many  economists — to  the  ag- 
ribusiness argument  that  farm  commodity 
prices  are  determined  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
In  a  highly  competitive  world  market  and 
that  rigid  bargaining  legislation  might  well 
weaken  the  ability  of  American  agriculture 
to  compete  in  world  trade. 

They  are  concerned,  too,  about  maintaln- 
li^.g  the  vigorous  competition  that  now  ex- 
ists among  food  processors  who  fight  for  po- 
sition in  retail  stores  and  who  seek  to  satisfy 
shifting  consumer  preferences  that  often  are 
geared  to  price.  Processors  want  to  retain 
this  pricing  flexibility  and  fear  the  rigidities 
that  could  come  from  enforced  bargaining. 

MANY   LOBBYISTS 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power,  200 
Washington  lobbyists  representing  the  food 
industry  are  far  more  Infiuential  than  farmer 
lobbyists.  Pood  processors  have  plants  scat- 
tered all  over  urban  America  and  can  appeal 
to  urban  as  well  as  rural  Congressmen.  For 
example,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  maps  out  its  legislative  campaigns 
with  charts  showing  the  location  of  food 
plants  In  each  congressional  district. 

"Most  members  of  the  agriculture  com- 
mittees wish  this  farm  bargaining  issue 
would  Just  go  away,"  says  one  agribusiness 
lobbyist.  "Whatever  they  do,  the  politicians 
figure  they  will  make  one  friend  and  six 
enemies." 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and 
refiects  the  conflicting  pressures  from  farmers 
and  food  manufacturers.  The  administration 
has  tentatively  supported  the  Farm  Bureau 
Bargaining  bill.  But  a  high  administration 
source  confides: 

"The  White  House  owes  a  political  debt 
to  the  Farm  Bureau,  but  we  aren't  very  en- 
thusiastic about  this  legislation.  If  you  look 
at  our  proposed  qualifying  amendments, 
you'll  see  there  really  isn't  much  left." 

The  political  disputes  and  maneuvering 
are  still  largely  regarded  by  consumers,  urban 
politicians,  and  the  news  media  as  Intra- 
mural Issues  Involving  "the  farm  problem." 

But  the  broadest  issue  involves  the  future 
shape  of  America  and  of  Its  rural  commu- 
nities. 

There  is  the  strong,  compelling  desire  In 
rural  America  to  maintain  the  family  farm 
and  the  small  town. 

Joe  Welsshaar  questions  whether  a  way  of 
life  his  family  loves  will  be  replaced  by  an- 
other Industrialized  system,  administered 
by  the  forces  of  big  labor  and  big  Industry. 

And  migrant  farm  workers,  struggling  to 
organize,  question  whether  society  does  not 
have  some  obligation  to  help  the  lowest-paid 
worker  who  Is  being  replaced  by  machines. 

WHY    BIGNESS? 

Creston  banker  Charley  Ehm  asks:  "Why 
Is  this  country  so  obsessed  with  bigness?  Why 
can't  a  young  fellow  farm  300  acres  and 
make  a  living?  We  need  to  replace  the  econ- 
omists and  corporate  planners  with  someone 
who  has  a  concern  for  human  beings." 

Even  assuming  that  Industrial  agriculture 
can  be  more  efficient,  Don  Paarlberg,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  chief  economist, 
says:  "People  are  asking,  whether  In  as  af- 
fiuent  a  country  as  the  United  States,  effi- 
ciency should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
form  of  agriculture  we  are  going  to  have. 
We  now  supply  ourselves  with  food — the  beet 
diet  ever,  anywhere,  with  17  per  cent  of  our 
income.  How  much  Is  It  worth  to  drive  that 
percentage  down  to  15  or  12  or  10?" 

"Should  we  sacrifice  a  form  of  agricultural 
production  that  has  served  us  well,  that  has 
produced  good  people  as  well  as  good  cropw 
and  livestock?" 

Paarlberg  had  no  answer  for  the  question. 


CONGLOMERATES  THREATEN  EX- 
ISTENCE OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
FARMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
1950  our  Nation's  farm  population  was 
about  23  million  or  slightly  over  15  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  total  population. 
Today,  the  number  of  people  on  farms  is 
below  10  million  and  they  represent  less 
than  5  percent  of  our  Nation's  total  pop- 
ulation. In  1950  we  had  5.4  million  farms 
operating  In  this  country.  Today  that 
number  is  below  3  million.  Furthermore, 
70  percent  of  all  farm  marketings  today- 
are  provided  by  only  400,000  farms  and 
even  within  this  group  a  small  number 
control  and  produce  most  of  the  mar- 
ketings of  a  few  commodities.  We  see  this 
concentration  especially  occurring  in 
many  of  the  specialty  crops  grown  in 
California  and  in  the  cattle  and  poultry 
industries.  This  concentration  and  eco- 
nomic integration  within  agriculture  has 
some  genuine  threatening  overtones  for 
maintaining  a  family  farm  structure  in 
this  Nation.  Mr.  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  written  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles about  this  situation.  I  ask  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  review  and  study  the 
articles  carefully.  There  are  implications 
concerning  this  development  for  every- 
one, ranging  from  the  farmer  to  and  in- 
cluding the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Conglomerates  Reshape  Pood  Supplt 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
The  name  "Tenneco"  Is  not  yet  a  house- 
hold word  to  American  consumers,  but  it 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's 
embattled  farmers  and  of  government  offi- 
cials who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and 
the  fate  of  rural  America. 

For  Tenneco,  Inc..  the  34th  largest  U.S. 
corporation  and  fastest-growing  conglomer- 
ate, has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbolize  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  reshape  beyond  recogni- 
tion the  nation's  food  supply  system.  Dozens 
of  the  largest  corporations  with  such  un- 
f arm-like  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Southern  Pacific  have  diver- 
sified Into  agriculture. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  and 
wholesalers  Is  that  the  new  breed  of  con- 
glomerate farmers  does  not  Just  grow  crops 
or  raise  cattle.  The  corporate  executives 
think  In  terms  of  "food  supply  systems,"  In 
which  they  own  or  control  production,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco's  goal  in  agriculture  Is  integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 
glomerate reported  to  its  stockholders.  Its 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal  include  1970 
sales  of  $2.5  billion,  profits  of  $324  million 
and  assets  of  $4.3  billion  in  such  fields  as 
oil  production.  shlpbuUdlng  and  manufac- 
turing. 

The  conglomerate  Invasion  of  agriculture 
comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of  farmers  and 
farm  workers  have  already  been  displaced, 
contributing  to  the  problems  of  rural  waste- 
lands and  congested  cities.  More  than  100,000 
farmers  a  year  are  quitting  the  land,  and 
more  than  1.6  million  of  those  who  remain 
are  earning  less  than  poverty-level  farm  In- 
comes. Their  plight  is  severe. 

Although  the  U.S.  census  still  counts  3.9 
million  farmers,  60,000  grow  one-third  of 
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the  country's  food  supply  and  200.000  pro- 
duce more  tban  one-half  of  all  food.  The 
concentration  of  production  la  especially  pro- 
nounced In  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  cotton. 

In  1966.  3.400  cotton  growers  accounted  for 
34  per  cent  of  sales,  2.500  fruit  g^rowers  had 
43  per  cent  of  sales  and  1.600  vegetable  grow- 
ers had  61  per  cent  of  the  market. 

The  medium  to  large-size  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  $30,000  to  (600.000 — survived 
earlier  Industrial  and  scientific  revolutions 
in  agriculture.  Tbey  now  face  a  financial  rev- 
olution In  which  traditional  functions  of  the 
food  supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,  com- 
bined and  coordinated  by  corporate  giants. 

"Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  to- 
ward becoming  part  of  an  integrated  market- 
production  system,"  says  Eric  Thor,  an  out- 
spoken farm  economist  and  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Parmer  (Coopera- 
tive Service.  "This  system,  once  It  is  de- 
veloped, win  be  the  same  as  Industrialized 
systems  In  other  U.S.  Industries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from  farm- 
ing have  come  too  late,  says  Thor:  "The  bat- 
tle for  bigness  In  the  food  Industry  was 
fought  and  settled  36  years  ago— chain  stores 
versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores.'  " 

*  *  *  question  is  whether  l-^rge-scale  in- 
dustrial food  systems  provide  cheaper  food 
for  consumers.  Corporate  takeover  of  the 
F>oultry  industry  did  result  In  lower  con- 
sumer prices.  But  for  numeroxis  food  prod- 
ucts, corporate  farming  has  not  lowered 
grocery  oosts,  because  the  price  of  raw  food 
materials  Is  not  a  significant  factor  In  deter- 
mining final  retail  prices.  Por  example,  the 
cost  of  a  food  container  Is  sometimes  more 
than  the  farmer  receives  for  the  food  pack- 
aged In  It. 

The  new  corporate  farmers  account  for 
only  7  per  cent  of  total  food  production, 
but  they  have  made  significant  Inroads  in 
certain  areas.  Twenty  large  corporations  now 
control  poultry  production.  A  dozen  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  in  cattle  feeding,  help- 
ing shift  the  balance  of  production  from 
small  Midwestern  feed  lots  to  100.000-head 
lots  In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Just  three 
Corporations — United  Brands.  Pxirex  and  Bud 
CThemlcal — dominate  California  lettuce  pro- 
duction. The  family  farmer  still  rules  su- 
preme only  In  growing  corn,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  even  here  constantly  larger  acre- 
age, machinery,  credit  and  higher  prices  are 
needed  for  the  family  farmer  to  stay  profit- 
ably In  business 

Tenneco  hopes  that  Its  new  brand  name, 
"Sun  Otant,"  will  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Monte"  now 
means  for  canned  foods  It  hopes  housewives 
will  pay  premium  prices  to  buy  Its  nation- 
ally advertised  specially  pacltaged  fresh  pro- 
duce. 

Tenneco.  which  started  out  as  Tennessee 
Oas  Transmission  Co.,  says  It  made  "giant 
Strides"  In  1970  toward  Its  agriculture  goals. 

Resources  rapidly  accumulated  by  the  giant 
conglomerate  Include:  Kern  County  Land 
Co..  which  controls  1.8  million  acres  of  land 
In  California  and  other  states:  J  I.  Case  Co., 
a  manufacturer  of  farmer  machinery:  Pack- 
aging Corp  of  America,  which  makes  food 
containers:  Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  producer 
of  pesticides,  and  Heggblade-Margoleas.  the 
nation's  largest  processor-marketer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Even  the  largest  Independent  California 
farmers  question  how  tbey  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can,  at  least  In  theory, 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a  food 
supply  system.  Tenneco  can  plant  Its  own 
vast  acreage.  It  can  plow  those  fields  with 
Its  own  tractors,  which  can  be  fueled  with  Its 
own  oil.  It  can  spray  Its  crops  with  Its  own 
pesticides  and  utilize  Its  own  food  additives. 
It  can  process  Its  food  products  In  Its  own 
plants,  package  them  In  Its  own  containers 
and  distribute  them  to  grocery  stores  through 
Its  own  marketing  system. 


Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the 
resources  of  a  conglomerate  with  billions  In 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  in  tax-free  oil 
income  and  Interests  In  banking  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Tenneco,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1969  gross  Income  of  (464 
million  and  taxable  Income  of  $88.7  million. 
Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks,  Tenneco  not 
only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  Income,  but  had 
a  tax  credit  of  $13.3  million. 

Tenneco  ofBclals — who  dont  want  to  be 
named — acknowledge  they  are  building  a 
vertically  Integrated  food  delivery  system, 
but  they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated  use 
of  the  conglomerate's  total  resources.  Each 
company  must  compete  and  earn  a  profit 
separately,  they  say.  Nevertheless  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  actively  scrutinizing  the 
corporation's  agricultural  activities  for  pos- 
sible antitrust  violations. 

Tenneco  is  reluctant  to  discuss  details  of 
Its  finances  In  agriculture,  but  available  in- 
formation indicates  the  scope  of  its  present 
agricultural  Interests. 

In  1970,  Tenneco  reported  agricultural  and 
land  development  sales  of  $107  million  and 
profits  of  $22  million.  It  farmed  35.000  acres 
directly  and  96.000  acres  through  324  tenant 
farmers.  It  produced  3  million  boxes  of  grapes. 
1.5  million  boxes  of  strawberries  and  large 
amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning. 

MARKKTING    FIKM 

Heggblade-Margoleas.  Tenneco's  process- 
ing and  marketing  firm,  sold  Its  own  prod- 
ucts and  those  of  about  2.000  other  farmers. 
Heggblade-Margoleas  Is  the  nation's  largest 
marketer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  world's  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes. 
Its  processing  facilities  Include  a  new  8-acre 
plant  and  the  world's  largest  data  processing 
plant.  Tenneco  even  has  its  own  farm  lobby- 
ist In  Washington. 

Tenneco  agricultural  operations  employ 
1,100  full -time  workers  and  3,000  at  the  peak 
of  harvest.  Paced  with  a  boycott  of  Its  other 
products.  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Parm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneco  and 
other  grape  growers  raises  basic  wages  to 
$1.75  to  $1.80  an  hour  and  provides  a  piece- 
work bonus  that  can  add  another  $1  an 
hour  during  harvest  season.  Before  Chavez's 
union  began  Its  grape  strike,  wages  averaged 
between  $1  and  $1.25  an  hour.  The  contract 
also  established  a  medical  care  fund,  an  eco- 
nomic development  fund  and  safety  precau- 
tions to  protect  workers  from  pesticide 
poisoning. 

Tenneco's  future  plans  Include  develop- 
ment of  Its  Sun  Olant  brand  produce  imd 
putting  Into  production  30.000  newly  Irri- 
gated acres. 

FARMXIIS  OVKKPOWZaXD 

The  type  of  food  system  being  put  together 
by  Tenneco  and  other  conglomerates  frus- 
trates and  frightens  Independent  fanners. 
They  see  every  element  of  the  food  business 
acquiring  market  power  but  themselves.  On 
one  Bide,  they  confront  the  buying  power  of 
giant  food  chains.  Now  they  must  compete 
with  conglomerates  that  can  take  profits 
either  from  production,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting. The  Individual  farmer  usually  does 
not  have  such  options.  The  giant  comp>et- 
itors  also  benefit  most  from  a  variety  of 
government  subsidies  on  water,  crops  and 
Income  taxes. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  gall- 
ing to  the  efficient,  large.  Independent  farmer, 
the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not  grow 
food  cheaper  than  they  do.  Numerous  U8DA 
and  university  studies  show  that  enormous 
acreage  Is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently. 

Por  example,  maximum  oost-savlng  pro- 
duction efficiency  Is  generally  reached  at 
about  1,600  acres  for  cotton,  less  than  1,000 
acres  for  corn  and  wheat,  and  110  acres  for 


peaches.  Thousands  of  Independent  family 
farmers  possess  such  needed  acreage,  and 
farm  It  with  the  same  machinery  and  tech- 
niques used  by  their  new  rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest 
growers  Incur  higher  farm  production  costs 
as  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of 
administrators. 

A  full-scale  economic  battle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  Independent  farmers  is 
now  unfolding  In  the  nation's  single  most  im- 
portant farm  area,  the  rich  central  valleys  of 
California,  which  far  outdistances  Iowa  as 
the  first-ranked  state  in  farm  sales.  Cali- 
fornia farma  grow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts.  The  state  pro- 
duces at  least  dO  per  cent  of  the  country's 
supply  of  15  crops  and  leads  the  nation  In 
25  others. 

"If  the  Tenneco  operation  Is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  U  can  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  farming  In  the  valley."  says  Presno 
attorney  Donald  Thuesen.  "They  have  the 
marketing  p>ower  to  make  or  break  the 
market.  They  can  sell  below  cost,  as  a  loss 
leader,  to  get  other  business,  and  sustain 
losses  that  no  farmer  can  afford." 

Thuesen  represents  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  him  Into  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  the  grower's  grapes  below 
the  market  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  Involving  the 
niarfceting  of  his  potatoes.  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  produce  first  and  you 
get  what's  left  over."  contends  John  Glacone. 
vho  grows  cantaloupes  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  an  effort  to  market  his  own  cantaloupes, 
Glacone  built  a  plant  to  box  and  market  his 
produce.  By  now  he  finds  sui)ermarket  chains 
will  not  buy  his  cantaloup>es  unless  he  lises 
a  different  kind  of  container.  The  chains  have 
changed  their  container  specifications  decid- 
ing that  another  kind  of  box  is  more  conven- 
ient for  their  retail  operations. 

Remodeling  his  shed  for  the  newly  re- 
quired packing  process  would  cost  $500,000, 
s.iys  Glacone.  and  that  'will  take  the  family 
Jewels  and  then  some." 

At  a  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  In  numerous  crops,  Califor- 
nia's independent  farmers  are  disturbed  to 
see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's  help, 
each  bringing  Into  production  5.000  to  100,000 
newly  Irrigated  acres. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  Irri- 
gate 450,000  new  acres  for  crojjs.  A  Ralph 
Nader  task  force  calls  the  waterproject  an  un- 
warranted, $1.000-an-acre  "welfare  scheme" 
for  a  few  big  landowners.  Tenneco  plans  to 
grow  fruits  and  vegetables  on  30.000  of  these 
acres.  Other  major  beneficiaries  Include 
Southern  Pacific,  Standard  OH  of  CallfomlB 
and  Belrldge  OH  Co. 

INETFICIINT    TARMINC 

"Belrldge  Oil  Co.  Is  spending  $185  million 
to  develop  20,000  acres  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables." says  Jack  Bowen,  a  peach  grower  In 
Modesto. 

"They  grew  640  acres  of  peaches  last  year 
)ust  to  see  whether  they  wanted  to  grow 
them.  If  corporations  like  that  get  serious, 
we've  had  It.  We  can  produce  more  efficiently 
than  these  corporations  but  we  may  not  be 
around  long  enough  to  prove  It." 

Bowrn  is  not  a  small  peach  grower  A  sigh 
out-slde  his  spacious  360-acre  orchard  proudly 
proclaims  "A  Family  Business  for  Fotir  Gen- 
erations." His  annual  sales  exceed  $300,000 
He  replaced  the  Jobs  of  several  hundred 
non-union  migrant  workers  u-lth  a  giant  ma- 
chine, which  clutches  peach  trees  by  their 
trunks,  then  shakes  off  the  peaches  onto  a 
conveyor  and  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Bowcn  and  oth«r 
California  peach  growers  have  become  too 
efficient  for  their  own  good.  F^ced  with  ruin- 
ous prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40  per 
cent  of  their  harvest. 

"We  only  have  63,000  acres  of  peaches  In 
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production,"  says  Ugo  Cavlani.  president  of 
the  California  Peach  Canning  Association. 
"One  big  corporate  grower  like  Tenneco 
could  wipe  us  all  out." 

Cavlani  says  the  number  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  2,200  to 
1.700  In  only  three  years,  while  the  number 
of  canners  has  dropped  from  40  to  14. 

The  nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  competition 
of  agribusiness.  Por  many  years,  they  have 
wrestled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
stores  and  major  food  processors.  They  sell  to 
canners  such  els  Del  Monte.  Llbby-McNell  k 
Llbby.  Green  Olant  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
Minute  Maid  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
Cola).  Each  of  these  canners  also  competes 
with  the  Independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  amounts  of  Its  own  food  supply. 

But  the  new  conglomerate  represents  a 
different  kind  of  competition.  The  older 
agribusiness  corporations  are  prtnaarily  food 
companies  and  must  make  money  somewhere 
in  the  food  distribution  system.  Such  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  the  new  conglom- 
erate farmers,  for  whom  millions  of  dollars 
of  agribusiness  Investment  may  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  their  total  holdings.  Only 
4  per  cent  of  Tenneco's  sales  are  from  agri- 
culture. 

In  fact,  the  conglomerates  may  find  their 
food  Investments  profitable  even  without 
earning  anything  from  them.  The  profits  may 
come  from  land  speculation,  federal  crc^ 
subsidies,  or  generous  federal  tax  laws.  Ten- 
neco received  almost  $1  mUllon  In  1970  oot- 
ton  and  sugar  farm  subsidies. 

The  new  conglomerates  utilize  a  variety  of 
federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  tax-lose  farming  and  then  prof- 
It  again  by  taking  capital  gains  from  land 
sales.  Tenneco,  for  example  is  now  develop- 
ing six  new  California  suburban  oommunltles 
on  former  farm  land. 

Tenneco  officials  Insist  they  are  farming 
to  make  money,  to  serve  the  consumer  qual- 
ity products  and  to  help  strengthen  Ameri- 
can  agriculture. 

LAND    AS    INVENTORY 

However,  Simon  Askln,  Tenneco's  executive 
vice  president  for  agriculture  and  land  de- 
velopment, recently  told  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  "We  consider  land  as  an  Inventory, 
but  we're  all  for  growing  things  on  it  while 
we  wait  for  price  appreciation  or  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  plus  a 
little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  hesitant 
to  bring  conglomerates  that  move  Into  farm- 
ing. So  farmers  and  corporations  are  watch- 
ing closely  a  key  test  case  that  is  developing 
m  California's  Salinas  Valley,  the  lettuce  and 
celery  capital  of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  both  United  Brands,  the  Slst  largest 
U.S.  corporation,  and  Purex  Corp.,  the  316th 
largest,  with  seeking  to  monopolize  the  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 

The  PTC  Is  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
Purex  but  the  United  Brands  case  is  In  fed- 
eral court.  The  government  charges  that 
United  Brands  is  transforming  the  lettuce 
and  celery  business  from  a  competitive  one 
of  small,  profitable,  Independent  growers 
Into  a  non-competltlve  Industry  dominated 
by  large  conglomerates.  The  PTC  will  seek  to 
prove  that  United  Brands  cannot  grow  let- 
tuce more  cheaply  and  that  It  provides  no 
price  benefits  to  consumers. 

In  its  reply  to  the  PTC  complaint.  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs  large 
corporations  In  the  farming  business.  United 
Brands,  tepresented  by  President  Nixon's 
former  law  firm,  states: 

"Although  there  may  be  some  nostalgic  de- 
sire to  see  a  market  composed  of  many 
small  growers,  that  structure  cannot  survive 
against  a  market  buyer  (chair  8tor«s)  that  U 
composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  companies  with 
larger  and  larger  market  shares." 
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SMALL    FASIXXBS 

United  Brands  contends  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomlo  Justification  for  "a  lettuce  market 
oomposed  of  many  small  farmers  who  all  are 
at  the  mercy  at  the  buyers." 

The  PTC  case  Illustrates  dramatically  the 
vastly  different  concepts  by  which  InduiAry 
and  farmers  measure  btgnees  In  ag^culture. 
Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands  are,  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  Independent  farmers 
In  the  oountry.  Their  annual  sales  range 
from  raore  than  $100,000  to  several  million 
dollars. 

Although  admitting  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  corporate  power  In  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  the  corporate  take- 
over of  poultry  farming,  U8DA  officials  gen- 
erally contend  that  this  phenomenon  will 
not  spread  to  other  farm  products. 

Many  Bi41dwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

The  fear  that  the  cattle  and  hog  feeding 
bviBinesses,  their  beet  soxiroe  of  income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  In  which  Independent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  20  corporations  Including  Allied 
Mills,  Ralston  Purina  and  Plllsbury  Co., 
originally  went  into  poultry  production  as  a 
means  of  developing  markets  for  tbelr  feed. 
Farmers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  cor- 
porations'  poultry,   using   their   feed. 

According  to  USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 
once  independent  poultry  farmers  are  still 
poor  as  contract  workers,  earning  about  54 
cents  an  hotu-.  A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  on 
agriculture  called  this  corporate  farm  system 
"poultry  peonage." 

The  corporations,  however,  contend  that 
they  have  benefited  small  fanners  with  a 
steady,  if  small,  source  of  Income.  And,  they 
say,  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  tmd  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal 
with  In  the  food  production  system  acquiring 
more  power  except  him.  The  supermarkeit 
chains,  the  grocery  manufacturers  and  the 
new  conglomerate  farmers  all  have  economic 
clout  In  the  marketplace  and  pwUtlcal  In- 
fluence In  Washington.  Even  migrant  farm 
workers,  artlll  the  loweet  paid  laborers  in  the 
oountry,  have  made  some  progress,  signing 
contracts  with  the  new  conglomerate  farm* 
ers,  who  are  vulnerable  to  boycott  of  their 
brand  products. 

Only  the  Individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powerful  cooperatives  In  a  few 
crops,  remains  unorganized  In  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits 
rival  farm  producer  groups  against  each 
other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farm- 
ers against  migrant  farm  workers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new 
alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones.  It  Is 
now  being  fought  with  strikes  and  boycotts 
and  In  the  balls  of  Congress. 


AcBiBUSiNESS  Threatens   Family   Farm 
(By  Nick  KoU) 

Joseph  Welashaar  looks  the  part  of  Modem 
American  Parmer,  textbook  version :  ediioated 
at  Iowa  State,  conservative  in  sp>eech  and 
manner,  efficient  In  the  latest  technology, 
Industrious  as  a  businessman,  proudly  Inde- 
pendent. 

He  is  39  years  old  and  grossed  more  than 
$100,000  last  year  selling  hogs.  He  has  pre- 
sumably "made  It."'  But  In  fact  he  is  a  trou- 
bled man.  feariul  that  he  and  thousands  of 
farmers  like  him  In  this  country  cannot  sur- 
vive the  Industrial  and  financial  upheavals 
In  Amerlocm  agriculture  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  recent  years  by  the  emer- 
gence of  enormous  "agribusiness"  corpora- 
tions. 

So  he  has  become  a  "militant"  of  sorts,  a 
oard-carrylng  member  of  the  hell-raising  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organiaatlon  which  is  u^Xag 


collective  bargaining,  law  suits,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, crop  dumpiing  and  even  occasional  vio- 
lence to  win  higher  farm  prices  for  its  grow- 
ing membership. 

The  NFO's  ultimate  goal  Is  to  protect  the 
""family  farmers"  of  the  world  from  forces 
over  which  they  have  minimal  control — giant 
food  chains,  food  manufacturers  and  oon- 
glomerates  that  are  attempting  to  bring  to 
agriculture  the  industrial  bigness,  efficiency 
and  control  that  characterizes  much  of  the 
American  economy. 

The  threat  to  the  "family  farm,"  suid  the 
way  of  life  It  repreeents,  is  so  strong  that 
even  the  Amwlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  nation's  largest  and  most  conservative 
farm  organization,  shows  symptoms  of  up- 
heaval. In  the  past,  the  APB  has  consist- 
ently and  vigorously  opposed  federal  inter- 
vention in  the  farm  economy.  But  today,  it 
Is  swallowing  Its  Ideology  and  asking  for  fed- 
eral laws  to  strengthen  individual  farmers  in 
dealing  with  the  new  corporate  forces  In 
agriculture. 

The  stakes  In  this  struggle  between  farm- 
ers like  WelBshaar  and  the  giant  new  farm 
corporations  are  immense : 

Food  is  the  nation's  largest  business  with 
$114  billion  in  annual  retail  sales.  More  than 
$8  billion  in  annual  farm  exports  keep  the 
VS.  balance  of  trade  from  becoming  an 
economic  disaster.  The  question  of  who  In 
agriculture  is  to  share  In  this  bounty  and  on 
what  terms  is  at  the  root  of  the  NFO's  mill- 
tance  and  the  Parm  Btireau's  philosophical 
turnaround. 

Will  the  family  farm  survive  in  the  years 
ahead?  Or  will  agriculture  become — ^llk* 
steel,  autoe.  and  chemicals — an  industry 
dominated  by  giant  conglomerate  corpora- 
tions such  as  Tenneco.  whose  operations 
were  described  In  an  article  yesterday?  In 
that  case,  the  nation  will  have  lost  Its  prized 
Jeffersonlan  Ideal,  praised  in  myth  and  song, 
of  the  yeoman  fanner  as  the  backbone  of 
America. 

What  will  become  of  rural  America  If  the 
greatest  migration  in  history — 40  million  to 
the  cities  In  60  years — Is  further  accelerated? 
Farmers  have  provided  the  economic  base  of 
the  small  towns  and  that  base  Is  becoming 
perilously  small. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  rural  wasteland 
on  the  American  political  system?  The  power 
of  the  farm  lobby  and  the  smsJl  towns,  al- 
ready In  sharp  decline,  has  traditionally 
provided  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the 
politics  of   the  big  cities. 

How  will  the  nation's  food  supply  be  af- 
fected? Production  efficiency  of  the  family 
farmer  and  general  affluence  have  made  food 
a  relative  bargain  In  the  United  Statas. 

FAMILY    TTNTTS    DOWK 

On  all  these  questions,  the  symptoms  are 
not  encouraging  for  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem. A  million  farms  are  eliminated  every 
10  years  and  only  2.9  mUllon  remain. 

The  average  faoroer  today  Is  68  years  old — 
compared  to  a  median  age  of  38  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  work  force.  Toung  aspirants  who 
would  like  to  fill  the  retiring  farmer's  shoes 
can't  get  capital.  And  many  who  start  farm- 
ing soon  quit,  discouraged  by  low  returns 
and  mounting  debts. 

The  contest  between  the  family  farmer  and 
the  conglomerates  Is,  on  the  surface.  In- 
credibly unequal.  There  Is  Tenneco  with  Its 
$4.3  billion  In  assets  and  Its  abUlty  to  em- 
ploy Its  own  land  tractors,  p— ttcldee.  oU, 
pro(yBslng  plants,  and  marketing  systems. 
On  the  other  side,  there  Is  Joe  WMsshaar 
trying  to  hold  on.  Welsshaar  has  not  quit, 
but  he  Is  perplexed  about  what  It  takes  to 
earn  a  decent  living  farming 

GOAL    RSACKS) 

After  10  years  applylne  the  1— sodi  t»ucht 
him  at  agriculture  college.  Welsshaar  last 
year   reached   his   personal    goal — the   magic 
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circle  of  50,000  farmers  who  aold  at  lettat 
•100.000  worth  of  fftrm  product«  and  pro- 
duced one-thlrd   of  the  nation's  food. 

It  was  not  a  happy  experience. 

"I  figured  I  would  have  it  made  when  I 
reached  the  tlOO.OOO  mark,"  (In  sales)  says 
Welashaar.  39,  who  farms  MO  acree  near 
Creston,  Iowa,  "but  I  ended  up  $1,300  fur- 
ther In  debt.  It  aeema  lUce  the  bigger  you 
get,  the  harder  you  fall.  You  depend  heav- 
ily on  credit  and  with  one  bad  year  of  hog 
prices  you  are  In  deep  trouble." 

The  Welsshaara  have  taken  only  one  vaca- 
tion In  10  years.  The  family  bought  only  one 
coetly  Item  last  year,  a  new  refrigerator.  Mary 
Jane  Welashaar.  an  attractive  college  grad- 
uate and  mother  of  three  young  children, 
paid  for  it  by  driving  a  corn-hauling  truck 
in  a  Job  that  begins  at  6  a.m. 

"All  that  talk  In  the  cities  about  free 
time  and  recreation?"  questions  Welsshaar. 
"I  wonder  whether  we  farmers  aren't  sub- 
sidizing that  recreation." 

With  hla  credit  already  stretched  to  meet 
oi>eratlng  expenses,  including  payments  on 
expensive  farm  machinery.  Welsshaar  must 
farm  leased  land,  rather  than  buying  hla 
own. 

"The  doctor  and  lawyer  uptown  are  buying 
up  the  farm  land  as  a  tax  write-off  and  a 
hedge  against  inflation."  he  complains. 
"When  they  get  done  with  It.  there  Is  only 
one  other  place  It  can  go — to  the  farm  cor- 
porations." 

INVESTMENT    IN    TOtTTH 

"This  country  Is  going  to  wake  up  one  day 
and  discover  that  the  price  of  food  has  dou- 
bled." says  Welsshaar 's  banker,  Charles  Ehm. 
vrtio  worries  that  young  men  can't  get  a  start 
In  fanning.  "We  decided  to  start  out  five 
yotmg  fanners  a  year — a  good  investment 
for  the  bank  and  for  the  community.  It's  not 
working  and  It  just  tears  my  heart. 

"The  worst  part  of  It  Is  that  they  are  not 
'pool  hall  boys."  They  work  night  and  day. 
They  are  efflclent.  good  farmers.  I  could 
name  at  least  a  half  dozen  who  will  sell  out 
this    winter,    and   they   shouldn't   have   to." 

Ehm  says  the  family  farm  will  soon  disap- 
pear unless  farmers  get  higher  prices,  and 
the  government  provides  special  financial 
credit  for  beginning  farmers. 

Welsshaar  worries  that  Midwestern  farm- 
Ing  will  be  taken  over  by  "vertically  inte- 
grated" corporate  farms,  similar  to  ones  that 
now  dominate  California  agriculture. 

While  the  Tennecos  haven't  yet  moved  Into 
Iowa  on  the  grand  scale  they  have  spread 
through  California's  central  valleys,  you  can 
almost  hear  their  footsteps. 

Peed  manufacturers,  processors  and  other 
corporations  already  have  taken  over  poul- 
try production,  and  are  now  applying  similar 
tactics  to  move  In  on  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing— the  mldwestern  farmer's  best  source  of 
income. 

Ralston  Purina  Co..  a  leader  In  the  cor- 
porate takeover  of  poultry,  has  made  a  pitch 
to  Welsshaar.  offering  to  finance  his  hog 
operation,  if  Welsshaar  will  buy  the  cor- 
poration's feed  and  grow  Its  hogs  on  con- 
tract. Remembering  what  happened  to  the 
once  Independent  poultry  grower,  Welsshaar 
doesn't  want  that  kind  of  partner.  He  doubts 
the  Eulvertlsements  of  Kleen-Lean.  Inc..  the 
Ralston  Purina  subsidiary,  which  beckon 
him  with  "Swine  Leasing  Will  Work  for  You." 

THE  PBOFTTCHAIN 
But  Welsshaar  Is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  If 
the  proc«saors  and  conglomerates  gain  con- 
trol of  hog  and  cattle  feeding,  then  Mid- 
western family  farmers  will  have  to  get  all 
their  Income  from  growing  corn,  wheat,  and 
soybeans.  Farmers  fear  they  cannot  survive, 
if  their  only  function  Is  to  provide  grain  for 
an  Integrated  food  system  In  which  most 
profits  are  taken  further  up  the  food  chain 
of  animal  feeding,  proceeslng,  marketing  and 
retail  sales. 

•It  doesn't  matter  whether  there  are  600,- 
000  of  us  left  or  60,000,"  says  the  muscular 


but  soft  spoken  Iowa  farmer.  "If  we  are 
powerless  In  the  marketplace,  we'll  Just  keep 
on  overproducing  and  killing  each  other  off. " 

Out  of  this  dilemma,  the  NFO  arose  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  began  rethinking  Its 
strategy.  Farmers  started  turning  up  in  un- 
familiar places — with  picket  signs  at  pack- 
ing plant  gates,  and  with  highway  barricades 
seeking  to  bar  farm  products  from  going  to 
nuu'ket  at  low  prices. 

The  NFO  plan  for  saving  the  family  farm- 
er Includes  legislation  prohibiting  farming 
by  large  conglomerate  corporations,  closing 
loopholes  that  promote  tax-loss  farming  by 
non-farmers,  and  providing  easier  financial 
credit  for  young  farmers. 

But  the  NPO  has  little  confidence  in  get- 
ting help  from  a  Congress  In  which  the  farm 
vote  has  ahrunk  Into  political  Insignificance. 

Its  basic  strategy  is  to  organize  farmers 
Into  bargaining  blocks  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  prices  for  their  beef.  hogs,  grain,  and 
other  commodities.  When  buyers  refuse  to 
bargain  or  market  prices  get  too  low.  the 
NPO  tries  to  withhold  commodities  from  the 
marketplace. 

Welashaar  believes  that  an  NPO-bargalned 
contract  with  the  John  Morrell  Co.  will  mean 
high  prices  this  year  for  his  hogs  and  better 
Income  to  support  his  family. 

"The  NPO  is  the  only  hope  we've  got,"  he 
says.  "We've  got  to  block  together  our  pro- 
duction and  demand  prices  that  will  give  us 
a  decent  living." 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  called  for  relatively 
mild  legislation  that  would  require  processors 
"to  bargain  in  good  faith"  with  farm  groups 
representing  a  significant  number  of  farmers. 
A  three-man  board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  the  Senate,  would 
approve  the  farmer  bargaining  agents. 

The  Farm  Bureau  legislation,  introduced 
by  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk  (D-Cal.).  represents,  at 
least  In  part,  a  response  to  the  competition 
of  the  NPO. 

BUSINESS    BALKS 

Several  years  ago  the  Farm  Bureau  or- 
ganized volunury  bargaining  associations, 
but  learned  to  its  surprise  that  lu  old  friends 
and  philosophical  allies  In  agribusiness  were 
not  cooperative.  Agribusiness  corporations 
such  as  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Green  Qlant  Co., 
Del  Monte  Corp..  and  Plllsbury  Co.  fiaUy 
refused  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Many  Farm  Bureau  members  suddenly 
looked  at  their  prestigious  organization  in  a 
different  light.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  buUt 
a  M-bUUon  empire  selling  life  Insurance  and 
supplies  to  farmers.  But  what,  asked  farmers, 
had  the  Farm  Bureau  done  for  them? 

So  John  Kuhfuss.  IlUnola  farmer  and  Farm 
Bureau  President,  went  to  a  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  to  complain.  Agribusiness 
will  not  bargain  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  he 
said,  but  Insists  on  buying  from  Individual 
farmers  on  "a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis — a 
one-sided  process  that  la  getting  more  one- 
sided as  changes  continue  to  occur  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture." 

Still  another  approach  to  Increased  farm- 
er power  Is  taken  by  advocates  of  giant  co- 
operatives, which  already  are  powerful  In  the 
dairy  Industry  and  In  California  citrus.  The 
coops  believe  farmers  must  compete  by  creat- 
ing their  own  vertically  Integrated  systems 
of  production,  processing  and  marketing. 

The  giant  dairy  coops  also  seek  to  win 
higher  prices  under  government-approved 
marketing  orders  by  exercising  political 
muscle  In  campaign  financing.  The  dairy 
coops  already  have  poured  $170,000  Into  a 
1972  Republican  campaign  chest  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  re-election. 

"Agriculture  Is  acting  a  great  deal  like  the 
buggy  whip  Industry  acted  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,"  says  Eric  Thor,  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative Service  and  an  advocate  of  gltmt.  In- 
tegrated coops.  Instead  of  trying  to  reduce 
costs  and  sell  cheaper  buggy  whips,  says  Thor, 
that  outmoded  Industry  should  have  become 


a  manufacturer  of  fan  t>elts  or  air  cleaners. 
Similarly,  Thor  says  "the  family  farm 
could  disappear"  unless  farmers  compete  col- 
lectively as  processors  and  marketers  of  food. 
He  believes  fanners  are  wasting  time  concen- 
trating all  their  energy  on  production  effi- 
ciency, at  a  time  when  food  industry  profits 
are  controlled  in  food  marketing. 

COOPS    BIG    TOO 

Some  farmers  complain,  however,  that  the 
"super  ooops"  have  become  Just  another  kind 
of  conglomerate  giant  from  which  they  get 
few  benefits.  For  example,  Sunklst  Growers. 
Inc.,  which  dominates  80  per  cent  of  Cal- 
ifornia citrus,  is  a  many-layered,  pyramid- 
shaped  corporation.  Small  growers  are  at  the 
bottom.  Contrary  to  general  knowledge,  the 
processors  at  the  top  of  this  "super  coop" 
Include  major  private  corporations  as  well  as 
farmer-owned  processors.  Critics  contend 
that  decisions  are  made  and  profits  are  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  pyramid,  vrtth  too  little 
consideration  paid  to  the  economic  Interests 
of  the  small  grower. 

Iowa  farmer  Welsshaar  Is  not  eager  to  have 
his  Interests  burled  in  such  coops,  "if  i 
wanted  to  go  into  something  like  that,"  he 
says,  "I  would  have  gone  Into  meat  packing 
or  the  grocery  business.  I  like  being  a  farmer." 

The  various  plans  of  farm  groups  to  save 
the  family  farm  face  an   uncerUln  future. 

Their  legislative  and  organizational  pros- 
pects are  seriously  weakened  by  traditional 
divisions  In  their  own  ranks.  The  NPO  Is 
suspicious  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  is  Itself 
distrusted  as  too  "radical"  by  other  farmers. 
The  National  Farmers  Union,  which  rep- 
resents mldwestern  grain  producers,  has  Its 
own  legislative  goals. 

Other  farmers.  Including  cattlemen,  fear 
that  mandatory  bargaining— a  Farm  Bureau 
proposal — will  merely  stimulate  further  ver- 
tical Integration  by  the  conglomerates.  Paced 
with  the  prospects  of  collective  bargaining, 
giant  meat  packers,  canners  and  sugar  re- 
finers may  respond  by  growing  even  more  of 
their  own  raw  food  materials. 

It  is  difficult  to  design  legUIatlon  to  meet 
the  differing  problems  of  Iowa  corn  producers 
or  California  fruit  growers. 

Furthermore,  the  agriculture  committees 
of  Congress  are  confronted  with  new  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  In  the  past,  these  commit- 
tees had  little  trouble  satisfying  both  big 
farmers  and  corporate  food  processors. 

The  big  farmer  and  conglomerate  both 
benefited  from  farm  subsldv  paymente  a 
cheap  labor  supply,  and  foreign  aid  food 
programs. 

But  now  the  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  are  faced  with  difficult 
choices — resolving  new  conflicts  between  in- 
dependent farmers  and  the  corporations. 
Agribusiness,  led  by  the  National  Canners 
Association.  National  Broiler  Council,  and 
the  American  Meat  Institute  strongly  op- 
pose bargaining  legUIatlon. 

These  committees  give  considerable 
weight — as  do  many  economists — to  the  ag. 
rlbuslness  argument  that  farm  commodity 
prices  are  determined  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
In  a  highly  competlUve  world  market  and 
that  rigid  bargaining  legislation  might  well 
weaken  the  ability  of  American  agriculture 
to  compete  In  world  trade. 

They  are  concerned,  too.  about  maintain- 
ing the  vigorous  competition  that  now  exUts 
among  food  processors  who  fight  for  posi- 
tion ill  retail  stores  and  who  seek  to  satisfy 
shifting  consumer  preferences  that  often  are 
geared  to  price.  Processors  want  to  retain 
this  pricing  flexlbUlty  and  fear  the  rigidi- 
ties that  could  come  from  enforced  bargain- 
ing. 

MANT     LOBBTISTS 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power.  200 
Washington  lobbyisu  representing  the  food 
industry  are  far  more  influential  than  farm- 
er lobbyists.  Food  processors  have  plants 
scattered  all   over  urban  America  and  can 
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appeal  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  Congress- 
men For  example,  the  Grocery  Manufactur- 
ers of  America  maps  out  its  legislative  cam- 
paigns with  charts  showing  the  location  of 
food    plants    In   each    congressional    district. 

"Moet  members  of  the  agriculture  com- 
mittees wish  this  farm  bargaining  Issue 
would  Just  go  away,"  says  one  agribusiness 
lobbyist.  "Whatever  they  do.  the  politicians 
figure  they  will  make  one  friend  and  six 
enemies." 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and 
reflects  the  conflicting  pressures  from  farm- 
ers and  food  manufacturers.  The  adminis- 
tration has  tentatively  supported  the  Farm 
Bureau  Bargaining  bill.  But  a  high  adminis- 
tration source  confides : 

"The  White  House  owes  a  political  debt  to 
the  Farm  Bureau,  but  we  aren't  very  enthu- 
siastic about  this  legislation.  If  you  look  at 
our  proposed  qualifying  amendments,  you'll 
see  there  really  isn't  much  left." 

The  political  disputes  and  maneuvering  are 
still  largely  regarded  by  constimers,  urban 
politicians,  and  the  news  media  as  Intramural 
Issues  Involving  "the  farm  problem." 

But  the  broadest  Issue  Involves  the  future 
shape  of  America  and  of  Its  rural  commun' 
ties. 

There  is  the  strong,  compelling  desire  In 
rural  America  to  maintain  the  family  farm 
and  the  small  town. 

Joe  Welsshaar  questions  whether  a  way  of 
life  his  family  loves  will  be  replaced  by  an- 
other Industrialized  system,  administered  by 
the  forces  of  big  labor  and  big  Industry. 

And  migrant  farm  workers,  struggling  to 
organize,  question  whether  society  does  not 
have  some  obligation  to  help  the  lowest-paid 
worker  who  is  being  replaced  by  machines. 

WHT  BIGNESS? 

Creston  banker  Charley  Ehm  asks:  "Why 
Is  this  country  so  obsessed  with  bigness?  Why 
can't  a  young  fellow  farm  300  acres  and  make 
a  living?  We  need  to  replace  the  economlste 
and  corporate  planners  with  someone  who 
has   a  concern  for  human  beings." 

Even  assuming  that  industrial  agriculture 
can  be  more  efficient.  Don  Paarlberg.  the 
Agriculture  Department's  chief  economist, 
says:  "People  Eire  asking,  whether  In  as  af- 
fluent a  country  as  the  United  States,  effi- 
ciency should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
form  of  agriculture  we  are  going  to  have.  We 
now  supply  ourselves  with  food — the  best 
diet  ever,  anywhere,  with  17  pter  cent  of  our 
Income.  How  much  Is  It  worth  to  drive  that 
percentage  down  to  15  or  12  or  10? 

■'Should  we  sacrifice  a  form  of  agricultural 
production  that  has  served  us  well,  that  has 
produced  good  jjeople  as  well  as  good  crops 
and  livestock?" 

Paarlberg  had  no  answer  for  the  question. 


POLICY  ANALYSIS  AND  THE  ABM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 1  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America,  through  its  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Standards,  issued  a  report  on 
"Guidelines  for  the  Practice  of  Opera- 
tions Research."  The  report  has  stirred 
renewed  Interest  in  the  controversy  over 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  because  It  Includes  a  detailed 
critical  analysis  of  the  Safeguard  debate 
Of  1969. 

On  October  1.  both  the  Wsishington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  published 
extensive  accounts  of  the  contents  of  this 
important  and  Interesting  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the   Washington   Post,  Oct.   1.    1971] 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Prominent  scientists  who  led  the  attack 
two  years  ago  against  the  Safeguard  ABM 
project  have  now  been  criticized  for  the 
quality  of  their  presentations  before  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  during  thet  ABM  de- 
bate. 

The  criticism  is  contained  In  a  leng^thy  re- 
port, to  be  released  today,  by  a  seven-mem- 
ber Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Professional  Stand- 
ards of  the  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America  (ORSA). 

Among  those  scientists  whose  work  has 
been  specifically  challenged  in  the  135-page 
report  are:  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  provost  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens.  visiting  professor  of 
political  science  at  MIT;  Dr.  Steven  Wein- 
berg, a  physics  professor  at  MIT,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Lapp,  an  author  and  nuclear  physicist. 

In  a  summary  of  Its  findings  after  21 
months  of  studying  the  record  of  the  ABM 
debate,  the  committee  states: 

"The  evidence  strongly  supports  the  dis- 
turbing conclusion  that  when  prominent 
experts  outside  the  administration  supported 
their  opinions  on  Safeguard  development 
with  arguments  or  results  of  an  operations- 
research  nature,  these  analyses  were  often 
inappropriate,  misleading  or  factually  In 
error." 

"Quite  often,"  the  report  goes  on,  "the  mis- 
leading nature  of  an  analysis  is  not  apparent 
on  a  superficial  reading.  Because  of  this,  poor 
analysis  can  be  quite  effective  In  public  de- 
bate." 

The  committee  said  It  also  found  some 
shortcomings  In  the  analysis  of  the  ABM 
situation  provided  by  Pentagon  officials  and 
their  supporters.  But  "they  nowhere  near 
equalled  the  cumulative  mass  of  inadequacies 
complied  by  the  opposition." 

The  1969  fight  over  the  Safeguard  system 
to  defend  U.S.  land-based  missiles  against 
Soviet  attack  was  the  most  intensive  battle 
ever  waged  in  Congress  over  a  single  weapon 
system.  The  twlmlnlstratlon,  which  supported 
the  development  of  Safeguard,  won  that 
battle  by  a  vote  of  61-50.  Vice  President 
Agnew  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

The  pro  and  anti-Safeguard  forces  used 
many  devices  to  affect  the  outcome.  There 
were  campaigns  to  fill  up  newspaper  letters- 
to-the-edltor  columns.  There  were  full-page 
newspaper  advertisements,  books,  magazine 
articles,  television  debates.  And  through  It 
all  there  was  a  procession  of  prominent  scien- 
tists lining  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 
Rathjens,  Welsner.  Weinberg  and  Lapp  led 
the   scientific   assault  against   Safeguard 

The  stakes  seemed  to  be  enormous.  On  the 
one  hand,  billions  of  dollars  In  defense  con- 
tracts were  involved  and  that  meant  many 
thousands  of  Jobs  as  well  as  profit  potentials. 

Beyond  that,  the  debate  had  heavy  j>olltIcal 
overtones.  It  pitted  the  Nixon  administration 
against  its  critics,  the  "■military-Industrial 
complex"  against  those  who  would  divert 
military  funds  to  domestic  purposes.  In  a 
vague  sense.  It  was  a  "liberal"  versus  "con- 
servative" confrontation. 

Finally,  there  was  the  Issue  of  "national 
survival."  Safeguard,  said  the  administra- 
tion, was  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
nation.  Its  critics  said  it  was  an  unworkable 
weapons  system  that  would  merely  fuel  the 
arms  race  and  add  to  Insecurity. 

The  report  by  the  ORSA  committee  was, 
in  effect,  a  reprimand  to  the  several  scien- 
tists criticized.  It  was  administered  by  a  body 
of  their  peers. 

ORSA  undertook  Its  Investigation  of  the 
matter  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Albert  Wohl- 
stetter.  a  University  of  Chicago  professor. 
Wohlstetter,  one  of  the  prominent  acad- 
emicians who  supported  the  Safeguard  proj- 
ect, said  the  study  should  deal  with  ■pro- 
fessional  standards   and   professional    ethics 


and  the  responsibility  of  those  who  engage 
In  operations  research  not  to  mislead  .  .  . 
(the)  lay  public  by  distortion  of  facts  ..." 

He  urged  that  the  study  not  focus  on  the 
merits  of  Safeguard  and  the  ORSA  committee 
says  It  followed  his  advice.  It  dealt  only  with 
"faculty  professional  practices'  and  was 
unanimous  in  its  findings  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Rathjens.  Wlesner  and  others  In  the 
debate.  But  the  organization's  president. 
Robert  E.  Machol.  said  In  an  Introduction 
to  the  findings  that  the  committee  was  still 
"divided  on  the  merits  of  Safeguard." 

Machol  had  one  compliment  for  the  scien- 
tists criticized  by  the  ORSA  oommittee.  The 
country,  he  said,  owes  a  "debt  of  gratitude" 
to  all  the  "public-spirited  men"  who  took 
part   in  the  ABM   debate. 

ORSA  founded  In  1952.  has  about  8.000 
members.  They  are  employed  by  universities, 
private  companies  and  the  government.  Their 
work  Involves  observation,  analysis  and  pre- 
dictions about  the  workability  of  highly 
complex  systems.  The  government  is  a  major 
purchaser  of  their  services. 

The  ORSA  committee  focused  Its  study  on 
one  central  issue  In  the  Safeguard  debate: 
Would  the  1,000  U.S.  Mlnuteman  missUes 
be  VTilnerable  to  an  attack  by  Soviet  missiles 
without  the  protection  of  Safeguard? 

On  that  point,  the  committee  concluded 
that  Rathjens.  in  his  antl -Safeguard  argu- 
ments. "Ignored  readily  avaUable  classified 
material  and  used  instead  nonrelevant  un- 
classified material  in  situations  in  which 
the  more  valid  classified  data  would  bare 
substantially  weakened  his  case." 

Another  conclusion  was  that  Rathjens  used 
a  faulty  method  In  arriving  at  an  estimate  ol 
the  numbers  of  individual  warheads  that 
could  be  carried  by  a  single  Soviet  SS-4  mls- 
sUe.  As  a  result,  the  conamlttee  said.  Rath- 
jens wound  up  "substantially  underestimat- 
ing the  SS-e  delivery  capabUlty". 

Other  committee  criticisms  of  Rathjens 
Included  a  Judgment  that  he  overestimated 
the  ability  of  Mlnuteman  siloe  to  withstand 
attack,  that  he  used  "Invalid"  techniques  In 
estimating  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles against  U.S.  missile  siloe  and  that  he 
was  over-optlmlstic  in  his  estimates  of  how 
many  U.S.  missiles  could  survive  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. Rathjens  said  in  the  debates  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  Mlnuteman  missUes  could 
survive  an  attack  by  500  SS-9s  without  Safe- 
guard. Wohlstetter,  whose  techniques  were 
approved  by  the  review  committee,  put  the 
number  at  4  per  oent. 

The  committee  criticized  Wlesner  of  MIT 
for  accusing  the  Defense  Department's  top 
scientist.  Dr.  John  8.  Poster,  of  having  "al- 
tered" data  to  gain  support  for  Safeguard. 
Wlesner  made  the  accusation  at  a  Senate 
hearing  on  May  14.  1969.  He  said  Poster  at 
one  point  claimed  that  the  Soviets  had  only 
500  SS-9  missiles  and  at  another  point  raised 
the  figure  to  600. 

The  charge  was  unfair,  the  committee  said, 
since  Foster  was  talking  about  estimates  for 
different  years. 

Wlesner  and  Dr.  Steven  Weinberg  were 
further  criticized  for  "ascribing  official  va- 
lidity" to  an  estimate  of  the  "kill  probability 
of  an  SS-9  if  they  were  used  eigainst  Mln- 
uteman silos."  The  committee  points  out  that 
the  Pentagon  provided  a  range  of  estlntates 
and  that  some  of  them  were  higher  than  the 
one  picked  by  the  MIT  scientists. 

The  criticism  of  Lapp.  »  popular  author  on 
scietitlflc  subjects.  Involved  three  matters. 
The  committee  said  Lapp  underestimated  the 
number  of  multiple- warheads  the  Sovip's 
would  have  and  the  reliability  of  their  mis- 
sUes. He  also  Is  accused  of  assigning  a  ■•prpii.sly 
Inefficient"  targeting  doctrine  to  Soviet  war 
planners. 

Wlesner.  Rathjens  and  Weinberg,  nrne  of 
whom  are  ORSA  members,  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  report  by  the  commutee. 
but  declined  to  do  so.  The  three  MIT  scieii- 
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tlsta  ssld  they  "found  nothing  In  the  report 
to  cause  us  to  change  o\ir  vtewfl" — as  outlined 
In  a  letter  on  Dec.  22,  1900.  at  the  outset  of 
the  project — "About  the  absurdity  of  the  en- 
terprise." 

In  their  1969  letter  to  ORSA.  the  MIT  scien- 
tists maintained  that  the  ABM  debate  could 
not  be  judged  according  to  the  standards  of 
operations  research,  and  that  It  was  doubtful 
ORSA  had  the  resources  to  carry  out  such  an 
Inquiry. 

Such  an  Inquiry,  they  maintained,  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  administration's  shift- 
ing rationale  for  Safeguard,  derivation  of  In- 
telligence estimates,  "and  the  poesibUlty  that 
it  selectively  released  classified  Information 
to  make  Its  case." 

The  trio  said  that  It  Is  also  Important  to 
find  out  "whether  or  not  administration 
statements,  regarding  the  threat  to  our  total 
retaliatory  capabllltjr  and  Safeguard's  effec- 
tiveness In  countering  any  such  threat,  were 
misleading  to  the  Congress  and  the  public' 

"We  believe,"  the  MIT  group  wrote  In  1969, 
'that  the  ABM  debate  has  been  one  of  the 
moet  salutary  developments  in  American  po- 
litical life."  Such  an  Inquiry  as  was  then  be- 
ing proposed,  they  wrote,  "could  well  appear 
to  the  nation  as  an  ugly  resurgence  of  those 
attacks  on  civil  liberties  and  dissent  that 
were  far  too  common  16  years  ago." 

The  committee.  In  its  study,  did  Investigate 
Dr.  Poster's  presentations  and  did  criticize 
the  defense  research  chief  for  "using  a  type 
of  model  and  a  set  of  data  that  tended  to  un- 
derestimate the  expected  number  of  surviv- 
ing Mlnutemen."  The  net  result  of  Foster's 
alleged  errors,  however  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

The  seven-man  ad  hoc  committee  included 
four  former  presidents  of  the  ORSA. 

Chairman  was  Thomas  E.  Caywood  of  the 
Caywood-Schlller  Dlv.  of  A.  T.  Kemey  &  Co. 
Other  members.  In  addition  to  Berger,  were 
Joseph  H.  Engel,  University  of  Chicago;  John 
P.  Magee.  Arthur  D.  LltUe,  Inc.;  Hugh  J. 
Miser,  University  of  Massachusetts;  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Thrall,  Rice  University. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  1971  ] 
(By  Wmiam  Beecher) 

Washington,  Sept.  30. — Much  of  the  sup- 
posedly expert  testimony  during  the  1969 
Senate  debate  on  the  Safeg\iard  anti-ball Istlc 
missile  program  was  unprofessional  and  often 
misleading.  In  the  view  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessional society  of  coat-effectiveness  ana- 
lysts. 

In  a  136-page  special  study,  nearly  two 
years  in  preparation,  the  prestigious  Opera- 
tions Research  Society  of  America,  chal- 
lenges the  accuracy  of  assertions  by  both  ad- 
vocates and  opponents  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system. 

Singled  out  for  greatest  censure  In  the  re- 
port, published  In  the  September  issue  of 
the  Society's  Operations  Research  Journal, 
were  the  testimony  and  writing  of  a  handful 
of  nongovernment  scientists  arrayed  actively 
against  Safeguard,  including  Jerome  B.  Wles- 
ncr.  currently  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

After  the  long  1969  debate,  the  Senate 
voted  by  a  one-vote  margin  for  deployment 
of  the  Safeguard.  That  margin  rose  to  five 
votes  in  1970  after  another  long  debate.  Con- 
tinued deployment  of  the  ABM  at  two  sites 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  64  to  21  yesterday 
after  only  two  hours  of  relatively  moderate 
debate. 

Among  other  conclusions,  the  analysts'  re- 
port alleges  the  following: 

The  pro-ABM  American  Security  Council, 
private  lobbying  group,  overrated  Russia's 
comparative  missile  strength  by  stressing 
total  payload  and  downplaying  such  impor- 
tant factors  as  missile  accuracy  and  multiple 
warheads. 


A  key  Administration  scientist  miscalcu- 
lated the  number  of  giant  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
siles that  might  destroy  96  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica's Mlnuteman  missiles  in  a  first  strike. 

Anti-Safeguard  scientists  chose  to  use  data 
they  should  have  known  was  misleading,  un- 
derstated the  Soviet  missile  submarine  threat 
to  United  States  B-52  bombers,  and  dismissed 
as  unfeasible  a  feasible  simultaneous  Soviet 
attack  on  American  bombers  and  land-based 
missiles. 

The  report  has  already  caused  considerable 
argument  among  scientists  and  analysts  In 
government.  Industry  and  academic  circles. 
Being  debated  are  such  questions  as  whether 
expert  witnesses  on  highly  technical  subjects 
before  Congress  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  overstatement  and  par- 
tial truth  that  often  characterize  political  is- 
sues, and  whether  a  group  such  as  the  Opera- 
tions Research  Society  has  any  right  to  at- 
tempt to  police  the  performance  of  non- 
members. 

On  the  latter  point.  Professor  Wlesner  and 
two  other  M.I.T.  colleagues,  George  W.  Rath- 
Jens  Jr.  and  Steven  Weinberg,  went  on  record 
at,  the  start  of  the  study  as  challenging  the 
the  "standing  and  capacity"  of  the  society 
to  Judge  non-members  such  as  themselves. 

ITie  three  M.I.T.  professors  were  invited 
in  the  winter  of  1969  to  nominate  someone 
to  serve  on  the  six-man  blue  ribbon  panel 
investigating  charges  of  nonprofesslonallsm 
in  the  ABM  debate.  They  refused  and  warned 
that  such  an  undertaking  might  appear  to  be 
"an  ugly  resurgence  of  those  attacks  on  civil 
H.^ertiee  and  dissent  that  were  far  too  com- 
mon 16  years  ago." 

"Even  the  Spanish  Inquisition  reserved  the 
charge  of  heresy  for  those  who  had  been 
baptized."  they  said  in  a  letter  to  the  society. 

After  the  final  draft  was  submitted  to  them 
this  summer  for  comment,  the  three  profes- 
sors asked  that  their  1969  letter  be  printed 
along  with  the  report.  They  wrote  that  "we 
find  nothing  in  the  report  to  cause  us  to 
change  our  views  about  the  absurdity  of  the 
enterprise." 

LETTXR  CALLKD  "aREOGANT" 

One  evidence  of  the  depth  of  debate  came 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times  from  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  for  several 
years  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Sys- 
tems Analysis  under  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  and  currently  president 
of  Litton  Medical  Products,  a  subsidiary  of 
Litton  Industries.  He  took  no  part  in  the 
1969  ABM  debate. 

Praising  the  appropriateness  and  quality  of 
the  study,  he  then  added:  "I  thought  that  the 
Rathjens-Wlesner  letter  objecting  to  the  com- 
mittee was  extremely  arrogant.  Imagine  Linus 
Pauling  objecting  to  a  critical  examination 
of  his  theories  on  Vitamin  C  by  the  medical 
profession  on  the  grounds  that  he  isn't  a 
member." 

But  five  of  the  13  members  of  the  society's 
own  governing  council  objected  to  the  study. 
In  part  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
clarifying  information  from  participants  in 
the  debate  who  were  not  members  of  the 
society,  and  declined  to  cooperate  In  Its  Inves- 
tigation. 

The  six  men  who  conducted  the  study  were 
Mr.  Berger  of  the  Xerox  Corporation.  Roches- 
ter; Thomas  E.  Caywood  of  A.  T.  Keraney  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  Joseph  H.  Engel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  John  P.  Magee  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  Hugh  J.  Miser 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Thrall  of  Rice  University. 

Mr.  Caywood.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Magee  and  Bi£r. 
Miser  are  all  former  presidents  of  the  Opera- 
tions Research  Society.  Mr.  Berger  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Military  Operations  Research 
Society:  and  Mr.  Thrall  Is  a  former  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Management  Science*- 

Although  the  report  went  into  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  specific  technical  elements  of 


the  Safeguard  debate,  its  principal  conclu- 
sions were  summarized  in  a  few  sentences. 

"The  evidence  strongly  supports  the  dis- 
turbing conclusion,"  it  found,  "that  when 
prominent  experts  outside  the  Admlnlstrm- 
tlon  supported  their  opinions  on  Safeguard 
deployment  with  arguments  or  results  of  an 
operations-research  nature,  those  analyses 
were  often  Inappropriate,  misleading  or  fac- 
tually in  error." 

All  too  often,  the  report  stated,  expert  wit- 
nesses failed  to  distinguish  properly  between 
the  roles  of  "analyst  and  advocate."  It  con- 
cluded that  "misleading"  analysis  was  not 
apparent  to  the  nonexpert  and  could  there- 
fore have  been  "quite  effective  in  public 
debate." 

The  report  criticized  one  element  of  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  John  8.  Poster  Jr.,  director 
of  research  and  engineering  for  the  Defense 
Department,  who  was  the  Government's  chief 
ABM  advocate. 

In  one  calculation,  the  report  said.  Dr.  Pos- 
ter estimated  that  420  Soviet  88-0  missiles, 
with  three  warheads  each,  could  be  targeted 
to  destroy  all  but  60  of  America's  1,000  Mln- 
uteman missiles  In  a  surprise  attack. 

The  panel  declared  that  Dr.  Poster  used  a 
slightly  high  estimate  of  the  'kill  probabil- 
ity" for  the  SS-9.  It  said  that  a  similar  cal- 
culation by  Albert  Wohlstetter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  estimating  that  It  would  re- 
quire 500  SS-9'8  to  destroy  that  many  Mln- 
utemen. wM  more  realistic. 

It  was  F*rofes8or  Wohlstetter,  the  principal 
nongovernment  witness  supporting  Safe- 
guard, who  triggered  the  study  by  the  society 
to  analyze  critically  the  performance  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  In  the  debate. 

The  report  found  "no  significant  defects" 
in  the  Wohlstetter  testimony  and  lauded  one 
document  he  prepared  for  the  Senate  as  "a 
model  for  the  professional  and  constructive 
conduct  of  a  debate  over  Important  technical 
issues." 

GOOD   DATA   roUND   IGNORED 

On  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rathjens,  the 
panel  concluded  that  he  "had  access  to  and 
used  classified  information  but  Ignored  read- 
ily available  classified  material  and  used  non- 
relevant  unclassified  material  In  situations 
In  which  the  more  valid  classified  data  would 
have  substantially  weakened  his  case." 

The  report  asserted  that  Profeesor  Wlesner 
Incorrectly  charged  the  Pentagon  with 
changing  its  projected  kill  probability  for 
Soviet  missiles,  understated  the  potential 
threat  to  B-52  bombers  from  Soviet  missile 
submarines  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
misled  the  layman,  and  dismissed  as  unfeasi- 
ble the  simultaneous  Soviet  attack  on  Amer- 
ican bombers  and  land-based  missiles  that 
the  panel  said  was  potentially  feasible. 

In  his  letter  to  The  Times,  Dr.  Enthoven 
declared: 

"In  my  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, I  was  often  struck  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty In  getting  strictly  scientific  advice 
from  the  scientists  and  strictly  military  ad- 
vice from  the  military — as  opposed  to  politi- 
cal advice  and  value  Judgments  from  both. 

"If  Inquiries  of  the  kind  conducted  by  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America  were 
regularly  conducted  by  equally  qualified  and 
impartial  panels  of  professional  leaders, 
members  of  Congress  and  other  public  of- 
ficials would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
expert  advice  from  the  experts — confined  to 
the  limits  of  their  expertise. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Pentagon's  Dr.  Poster 
commented,  studies  of  this  kind  "may  make 
both  sides  in  future  debates  a  little  more 
careful  about  their  calculations  and  asser- 
tions, and  that  would  be  all  to  the  good." 

In  a  26-page  comment  made  available  late 
today.  Professors  Weisner,  Rathjens  and 
Weinberg  declared: 

"We  do  not  claim  Infallibility.  We  made 
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mistakes,  but  we  believe  not  serloiu  ones. 
Such  errors  as  we  made  were  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that,  with  limited  time  and  re- 
Boiircee,  we  devoted  our  efforts  to  the  Issues 
of  fundamental  concern.  We  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  and  to  an  even 
greater  degree  Mr.  Wohlstetter  and  the 
O.RB.A.  committee,  avoided  many  of  these 
Issues,  preferring  to  dwell  on  minutiae. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
is  a  highly  professional  technical  society 
whose  remarkable  findings  raise  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  technical  ad- 
vice that  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 
The  ORSA  committee  summarizes  its 
findings  in  this  way: 

The  evidence  strongly  supports  the  dis- 
turbing conclusion  that  when  prominent  ex- 
perts outside  the  Administration  supported 
their  opinions  on  Safeguard  deployment 
with  arguments  or  results  of  an  operations- 
research  nature  these  analyses  were  often 
inappropriate,  misleading,  or  factually  in 
error.  Moreover,  in  many  instances,  elemen- 
tary standards  for  proper  presentation  of 
results  to  permit  verification  and  meaning- 
ful dialogue  were  not  met.  Failure  to  dis- 
tinguish properly  between  the  roles  of  the 
analyst  and  the  advocate  contributed  to  the 
lack  of  complete  research  to  clarify  the  pres- 
entation. 

Quite  often  the  misleading  nature  of  an 
analysis  is  not  apparent  on  a  superficial 
reading.  Because  of  this,  poor  analyses  can 
be  quite  effective  in  public  debate. 

By  no  means  was  all  the  analysis  bad.  There 
were  specific  examples  of  well  documented 
analyses  of  high  quality  and  of  high  stand- 
ards of  professionalism. 

The  full  report  of  the  Operations  Re- 
search Society  of  America  wsis  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  ORSA,  September 
1971,  volume  19,  number  5.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Appendix  III  of  that 
report,  entitled  "Treatment  of  Opera- 
tions-Research Questions  In  the  1969 
Safeguard  Debate,"  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Ap- 
pendix in  of  the  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Operaticma  Research,  The  Journal  of 
the  Operations  Research  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, "Guidelines  for  the  Practice  of  Oper- 
ations Research",  September  1971,  Volume 
19,  Number  5] 
Appendix  III — Treatment  op  Operations-Re- 
search   QtmSTIONS    IN    THE    1969    SAFEGUARD 

Debate 

As  stated  In  the  Introduction  to  the  main 
body  of  this  report; 

"When  public  debate  Is  Joined  by  eminent 
practitioners  of  operations  research,  advo- 
cating opposing  positions  on  important  issues 
and  offering  apparently  contradictory  testi- 
mony (all  based,  in  part,  on  operations-re- 
search methods),  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  this  approach  may  be  undermined,  and 
the  decision  makers  to  whom  the  testimony 
Is  being  offered  may  become  confused  rather 
than  enlightened.'' 

The  controversy  over  the  deployment  of  the 
Safeeruard  antlballlstic  missile  system,  which 
took  place  during  the  period  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1969  through  about  September  1960, 
is  a  notable  example  of  public  debate  over  a 
major  policy  issue  in  which  many  of  the  ar- 
guments presented  pertained  to  matters  part- 
ly within  the  domain  of  operations  research. 
Charges  of  nonprofessional  conduct  by  sci- 
entists and  other  experts  in  that  debate  in- 
dicated to  the  Council  of  ORSA  the  need  for 
a  statement  of  professional  standards  and  the 


desirability  of  encouraging  publloatlon  of 
critical  reviews  of  the  operations-research 
material  submitted  In  such  debates. 

Hence  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Standards  prepared  the  following  anal- 
ysis of  the  methodologies  employed  and  pub- 
licly displayed  by  the  participants  In  that  de- 
bate. The  Council  has  approved  publication 
of  this  Appendix,  which  represents  the  opin- 
ion of  its  six  authors.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
mean  that  this  App>endix  represents  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Society. 

It  ia  not  the  intent  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee or  the  CouTuHl  to  take  a  position,  ex- 
plicit or  implied,  on  the  question  of  Safe- 
gvLord  deployment.  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  do  80.  even  if  the  issue  could  be  dealt  with 
solely  by  the  techniques  of  the  profession. 
Moreover  the  Issue  Involves  many  questions 
well  beyond  the  scope  of  analytical  treat- 
ment. 

The  Committee  and  the  Council  also  make 
no  judgment  on  the  motives  or  ethics  of  any 
participants  in  the  debate.  This  too  Is  not  a 
proper  function  of  ORSA  or  the  Council. 

I.   INTRODUCTION   AND  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

A.  Introduction :  Many  scientists  and  mem- 
bers of  other  technical  professions  have  en- 
gaged in  the  debate  over  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment. A  review  of  the  Issues  of  the  debate  re- 
veals only  a  few  differences  over  physical 
phenomena.  Rather,  the  major  points  of  dis- 
pute belong  either  to  the  political  or  socio- 
logical areas,  or  to  the  realm  of  operations 
research. 

The  analysis  below  is  limited  to  a  treat- 
ment of  major  issues  within  the  scope  of 
operations  research  and  is  based  on  a  careful 
review  of  major  statements  and  supporting 
documents  issued  by  experts  outside  the  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  public  government  docu- 
ments such  as  the  publications  of  Congtres- 
Blonal  Committees  and  the  CongreEsional 
Record.  Additional  relevant  Information  and 
analyses  performed  by  individuals  or  groups 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  government  were 
obtained  to  aid  In  this  review.  Where  possible 
source  documents  rather  than  newspaper 
accounts  were  used.  The  period  from  approxi- 
mately the  beginning  of  1969  through  Sep- 
tember 1069  Is  covered. 

In  the  sections  below,  we  first  summarize 
the  background  leading  up  to  the  debate. 
Tills  includes  the  1060  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment proposal  of  the  Administration,  the 
major  changes  from  Its  predecessor  Sen- 
tinel, and  the  Administration's  rationale  for 
Safeguard  and  the  change  from  Sentinel 
Some  of  the  major  Issues  of  the  det>ate  of 
an  operations-research  or  systems-analysis 
character  are  discussed. 

An  extensive  review  is  conducted  of  a  ma- 
jor Issue  of  the  1969  debate,  whether  the  So- 
viet Union  might  achieve  a  capability  to 
destroy  most  of  the  United  States  land-based 
missile  and  bomber  forces  by  the  time  Safe- 
guard would  become  fully  operational.  There 
were  numerous  conflicting  calculations  and 
assertions  on  this  issue  and  It  led  to  two 
major  exchanges  between  experts. 

The  final  section  documents  a  list  of 
methodological  errors  In  the  use  of  opera- 
tions-research techniques  that  occurred  In 
the  debate  and  categorises  these  by  type  of 
error. 

B.  Summary  of  Findings:  The  evidence 
strongly  supports  the  disturbing  conclusion 
that  when  prominent  experts  outside  the 
Administration  supported  their  opinions  on 
Safeguard  deployment  with  arguments  or 
results  of  an  operations-research  nature 
these  analyses  were  often  inappropriate,  mis- 
leading, or  factually  in  error.  Moreover,  in 
many  instances,  elementary  standards  for 
proper  presentation  of  results  to  permit  veri- 
fication and  meaningful  dialogue  were  not 
met.  Pallure  to  distinguish  properly  between 
the  roles  of  the  analyst  and  the  advocate 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  complete  research 
to  clarify  the  presentation. 


Quite  often  the  misleading  nature  of  an 
analysis  is  not  apparent  on  a  superficial  read- 
ing. Because  of  this,  poor  analyses  can  be 
quite  effective  in  public  debate. 

By  no  means  was  aU  the  analysis  bad. 
There  were  specific  examples  of  well  docu- 
mented analyses  of  high  quality  and  of  high 
standards  of  professionalism. 

n.     BACKGROUND     OF     THE     1969     SAFEGUARD 
PROPOSAL 

During  the  Johnson  Administration  Con- 
gress approved  the  initiation  of  deployment 
of  a  thin  area  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem, "Sentinel."  President  Nixon  promised 
to  review  the  deployment  decision  and.  if  he 
concurred  that  a  baUlstlc  mlssUe  defenae 
system  should  be  deployed,  to  resubmit  the 
question  to  Congress. 

Out  of  the  review  came  a  recommendation 
for  deployment  of  a  modified  Sentinel  sys- 
tem   that   came   to   be   called   Safeguard. 

The  1969  Safeguard  proposal  was  for  a 
•phased  deployment'  beginning  with  Phase 
I,  a  deployment  of  two  sites  for  the  pro- 
tection of  two  Mluuteman  wings.  Phase  II, 
the  full  Safeguard  system,  had  several  sub- 
options,  but  the  full  deployment  would  be 
a  thin  area  defense  covering  the  contiguous 
48  States  and  consisting  of  12  sites,  includ- 
ing the  two  of  Phase  I.  One  of  the  proposed 
sites  of  Phase  n  is  at  Washington,  D.C.  and 
four  of  the  sites  are  at  Mlnuteman  Wings 
(including  the  two  of  Phase  I).  Although 
not  formally  a  part  of  Phase  n.  the  Adminis- 
tration stated  that  sites  could  also  be  built  to 
defend  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The    Administration    gave    the    following 
missions  for  the  full  Phase  II  deployment: 
Defense  of  Mlnuteman  from  a  Soviet  In- 
tercontinental  Ballistic   Missile    dCBM)    at- 
tack. 

Defense  of  bombers  from  a  Soviet  Sea 
Launched  Ballistic  MissUe  (SLBM)  or  Prac- 
tional  Orbit  Ballistic  System  (FOBS)  at- 
tack. 

Defense  of  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority. 

Defense  of  the  population  against  an  at- 
tack by  China  or  other  amall  nuclear  powers. 
Defense   of   the  population   against  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  attacks. 
The  principal  changes  from  Sentinel  are: 
Fewer  sites;    12  rather  than    15    (page  64. 
Stennls  Hearings). 

Movement  of  sites  away  from  cities. 
Addition  of  more  radar  faces  to  give  better 
coverage  against  SLBMs. 

Incretksed  deployment  at  Mlnuteman 
wlngB. 

Program  stretch-out. 

Initial  deployment  at  Mlnuteman  altee 
(Phase  I). 

In  Justifying  the  Safeguard  propoeal.  the 
Administration  accepted  the  rationale  of  the 
preceding  Administration  on  the  desirability 
of  a  defense  against  China  and  alao  on  the 
undeairablllty  and  InfeaalbUlty  of  a  defense 
designed  to  protect  the  populaUoo  against 
Soviet  attacks,  since  It  was  felt  this  would 
merely  force  the  Soviets  to  buy  a  larger 
offensive  force.  The  Nixon  Administration 
also  oonciirred  with  the  policy  of  preceding 
Administrations  of  oontlnulng  to  maintain 
both  bombers  and  land-baaed  ICBMs  in  the 
strategic  forces  rather  than  depend  only  on 
aea-b(Med  systems. 

"Hie  reasons  presented  for  the  changes 
from  Sentinel  to  Safeguard  were: 

By  moving  sites  away  from  cities  It  would 
be  more  expensive  and  take  longer  to  thicken 
the  system  to  provide  a  algnillcant  antl- 
Sovlet  population  defense.  Safeguard  was 
thus  leas  worrisome  and  provocative  to  the 
Soviets,  and  leas  likely  to  Interfere  with  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT). 

The  Sentinel  eystem.  which  waa  north- 
ward looking,  oould  not  protect  Itself  or  the 
bomber  force  from  SIMMs'  and  POBS.> 
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Developments  In  the  Sovtet  poetiire  and 
Chinese  ICBM  work  called  for  a  shilling  of 
priorities  from  those  of  Sentinel. 

The  Soviets  S8-0  force  had  continued  to 
grow  Instead  of  levelling  oS  as  had  been 
hoped.  Purthermore.  the  Soviets  had  begun 
testing  a  MRV^  believed  to  be  a  forerunner 
to  a  MIRV  capabUlty  for  the  8S-9  that 
could  seriously  threaten  Mlnuteman  surviva- 
bility In  the  mid  to  late  '70b. 

The  Chinese  ICBM  development  program 
had  slipped,  so  there  was  lees  urgency  In 
defending  against  China. 

Although  the  Administration  put  a  greater 
priority  on  defense  of  Mlnuteman  It  did  not 
abandon  the  area  defense  objectives  of  Sen- 
tinel In  its  arguments  for  Safeguard.  How- 
ever the  public  and  Congressional  debate 
focused  primarily  on  the  Mlnuteman  defense 
Iseue. 

TTT     SOMB   MAJOB   ISSUES  OF  THE  DEBATE  WrTKIN 
THS  DOMAIN   OF  OPERATIONS    RESEARCH 

In  examining  the  record  of  the  debate 
over  Safeguard,  about  two  dozen  Issues  that 
fell  within  the  domain  of  operations  re- 
search were  uncovered.  Rather  than  list  aiid 
discuss  them  all,  the  Committee  ha«  at- 
tempted to  be  selective  and  concentrate  on 
two  major  Issues.  These  are; 

A.  Vulnerability  of  Minuteman  and  Bom- 
bers without  Additional  Protection  (and  the 
sensitivity  of  these  results  to  assumptions 
about  the  Soviet  ability  to  reprogram  Ite  mis- 
siles). 

B.  The  Operatioruil  FeaMbility  of  Certain 
Defensive  Tactics:  A  major  Issue  not  treated 
adequately  In  the  debate,  perhaps  because  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  Administration 
characterized  the  missions  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Phase  II  deployment  of  Safeguard 
{see  Section  II)  Is: 

C.  Requirement  for  the  Defense  of  Min- 
uteman Bombers  as  Part  of  the  Total  U.S. 
Deterrent  Force:  In  Section  IV,  which  follows. 
Issue  A  will  be  the  major  subject  of  dlsciis- 
slon,  but  Issues  B  and  C  will  also  be  touched 
on. 

IV.  THE  VULNERABILITY  OF  LAND-BASED  MISSILES 
AND  BOMBERS  IF  THE  U.S.  TAKES  NO  ADDI- 
TIONAL   PROTECTIVE    MEASURES 

A.  Importance:  The  jjotentlal  vulnerability 
of  land-based  missiles  and  bombers  to  Soviet 
attack  was  a  central  issue  in  the  debate  for 
several  reasons: 

( 1 1  Protection  of  land-based  systems  as  a 
part  of  strategic  posture  depending  on  more 
than  one  type  of  system,  each  with  its  own 
class  of  protective  measures,  has  been  a  basic 
element  of  U.S.  strategic  policy  during  the 
Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions. Thus,  development  of  a  threat  to  any 
one  component  of  the  strategic  forces,  not  to 
say  two.  would  be  a  matter  of  major  concern, 
and  continued  protection  of  a  component 
would  be  abandoned  only  If  It  proved  exces- 
sively expensive  or  Infeaslble  to  achieve. 

(2)  The  Nixon  Administration  used  the 
potential  vulnerability  of  the  land-based 
missiles  and  bombers  to  argue  for  the  urgen- 
cy of  initiating  ABM  deployment  without  ad- 
ditional delay. 

(3)  Safeguard  opponents  presented  numer- 
ous calculations  and  statements  intended 
to  establish  that  the  Administration  had 
over-stated  the  potential  vulnerability  of  the 
land-based  systems. 

(4)  The  Press  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  Issue,  particularly  the  land-based  missile 
vulnerability  component.  These  articles  pre- 
senting the  opposition  point  of  view  often 
strongly  suggested  that  the  Administration 
was  using  "scare"  techniques  and  was  creat- 
ing a  'credibility  gap." 

Potential  vulnerability  of  these  systems 
w.is  only  one  of  several  related  Issues.  Includ- 
ing whether  the  land-based  systems  were 
r.eeded  at  all  and  whether  Safeguard  was  an 
appropriate  response.  The  behavior  of  experts 
on  these  additional  Issues  is  treated  else- 
where in  this  report. 


People  hold  differing  views  on  the  im- 
portance of  given  levels  of  survivability  of  the 
land-based  forces.  Nonetheless,  the  Issue  was 
of  sufficient  importance  that  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen, and  the  general  public  deserved 
careful,  straightforward,  and  honest  treat- 
ment by  the  experts.  One  would  expect  that 
different  experts  would  come  up  with  dif- 
ferent answers,  as  Indeed  they  did.  However, 
the  calculations  are  sufficiently  simple  that  in 
principle  it  should  be  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  the  professionals  If  not  on  their 
results,  at  least  on  where  their  assumptions 
differ:  and  then  to  conduct  a  debate  over 
the  validity  of  one  or  the  other  set  of 
assumptions. 

B.  Timing  (and  Its  Effect  on  Ability  to  Pre- 
dict) :  The  Issue  of  vulnerability  of  the 
land-based  forces  shotild  be  stated  with  care- 
ful attention  to  the  time  in  the  future  for 
which  the  calculations  are  made.  Fuzzliiess 
on  this  point  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion In  the  debate.  For  example: 

What  might  the  Soviet  flrst-strlke  capabU- 
lty against  land-based  missiles  or  bomber.s 
be  during  the  time  period  when  Safeguard 
Phase  II  would  become  operational  and 
shaken  down,  If  approved  as  requested? 

The  emphasis  on  time  Is  Important,  since 
a  central  Issue  of  the  debate  was  whether  It 
was  necessary  to  proceed  Immediately  or 
whether  there  was  time  to  delay  Safeguard 
deployment  for  a  year  or  perhaps  even  de- 
velop a  new  ABM  or  other  alternative. 

According  to  statements  made  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  on  March  26.- 
and  May  13.  It  would  appear  that  calculations 
Intended  to  show  a  lack  of  urgency  should  be 
based  on  capabilities  no  earlier  than,  say, 
January  1977  for  bomber  survival.  Since  the 
four  Mlnuteman  sites  might  be  ready  earlier 
than  full  Phase  II,  calculations  using,  say. 
January  1976  capabilities  at  the  earliest 
might  be  Justified  for  the  Mlnuteman  com- 
ponent. The  factors  of  possible  slippages, 
time  needed  truly  to  shake  down  a  nominally 
operational  system,  and  the  fact  that  a 
•  no"  was  believed  to  imply  a  delay  to  at  least 
1978  for  full  operational  status  all  Imply  that 
calculations  based  on  later  times  are  also 
relevant. 

Calculations  of  Soviet  capabilities  five  or 
more  years  from  now  are  Inherently  uncer- 
tain. Hence,  proper  qualifications  should  ac- 
company any  quantitative  estimate  of  the 
survivability  of  the  United  States  land-based 
systems  that  far  Into  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
context  In  which  a  result  is  quoted  can  deter- 
mine whether  It  Is  being  used  proi>erly  or 
not.  Elxamples  will  be  given  below  of  out- 
comes that  appear  to  be  well  within  the  range 
of  uncertainty  but  which  have  been  used 
Improperly  because  they  were  accompanied 
by  such  phrases  as  "no  matter  what  attack 
one  imagines." 

C.  VulnerabUity  of  Land-Based  Missiles 
Without  Additional  Protection:  The  vulner- 
ability of  U.  S.  land-based  ICBM's,  predomi- 
nantly Mlnuteman,  received  much  more  at- 
tention In  the  debate  than  did  that  of  the 
strategic  bomber  force,  and  of  all  the  issues 
In  the  debate  It  was  the  one  on  wlilch  there 
was  a  series  of  direct  exchanges  between  prin- 
cipal experts  It  Is  also  a  question  coming 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  operations  re- 
search. These  factors,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  calculations,  make 
this  an  excellent  example  for  evaluating  the 
conduct  of  the  experts  in  the  debate.  Two 
major  exchanges  occurred  on  this  subject. 

The  first  began  with  Albert  Wohlstetter's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
(Stennls)  Committee  on  April  23  In  which 
he  stated  that  recent  proofs  "that  purport  to 
show  our  Mlnuteman  will  be  quite  safe  with- 
out any  extra  protection  .  .  .  depend  heavily 
on  optimistic  estimates  of  limitations  in  Rus- 
sian delivery  accuracies,  reliabilities,  and  as- 
sociated offense  capabilities  and  sometimes 
on  very  poor  offense  tactics."  On  May  23  he 
submitted    a   supplementary  '   statement    on 


this  matter  to  which  Wolfgang  Panofaky< 
and  Oeorge  W.  Rathjens,  Jr.  responded.  The 
controversy  with  Rathjens  continued  through 
two  exchanges  of  letters  In  the  Neto  York 
Times  and  into  correspondence  between  the 
two  and  with  Senator  Symington. 

The  second  exchange  began  with  a  speech 
on  May  13  by  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  In  which 
he  challenged  calculations  of  ICBM  vulner- 
ability In  the  book,  ABM:  An  Evaluation, 
edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome  B.  Wles- 
ner.  Wleener  replied  in  testimony  two  dajrs 
later.' 

This  subsection  presents  analyses  of  these 
two  exchanges.  It  then  discusses  ICBM  re- 
programmlng  (which  played  an  Important 
role  In  these  exchanges,  but  Is  not  the  only 
major  difference  between  both  sides  In  the 
discussion,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some). 
Finally,  the  subsection  will  look  at  some  cal- 
culations by  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  followed  by  the 
chronology  described  above. 

(f )   The  exchange  between  Rathjens  and 
Wohlstetter 

(a)  Introduction  and  Summary:  The  An- 
nex presents  an  example  of  a  prominent  pub- 
lic debate  over  major  technical  issues  with 
a  substantial  systems-analysis  compionent, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  differing  cal- 
culations of  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman 
without  Safeguard." 

This  subsection  analyzes  the  course  of  that 
debate  In  order  to  establish  specific  findings 
on  the  maintenance  or  violation  of  profes- 
sional standards  by  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  the  participants. 

We  begin  with  a  review  of  the  statements 
on  assumptions  and  conclusions  on  Minute- 
man  vulnerability  leading  up  to  the  New 
York  Times  letters.  Following  this  we  state 
specific  abuses  of  professional  standards  In 
this  debate  and  present  supporting  evidence 
and  analysis  as  needed. 

The  list  of  abuses  found  may  seem  one- 
sided, since  most  of  them  were  committed  by 
only  one  of  the  participants  In  the  debate. 
However,  we  have  assiduously  attempted  to 
be  balanced  In  our  examination  of  the  record. 

(  b)  Chronological  Review  of  Statements  on 
Mlnuteman  Vulnerability  Calculations:  On 
March  26,  before  the  Gore  Subcommittee. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Packard  made  public: 

A  chart  showing  growth  In  Soviet  missiles 
I  p.  279  of  the  published  hearings)  Indicat- 
ing approximately  460  SS-98  at  end  of  1975. 

The  Packard  chart'  on  Mlnuteman  vulner- 
ability, showing  probability  of  a  Mlnuteman 
sUo  being  destroyed  as  a  function  of  ac- 
curacy for  warheads  of  one,  five,  and  26 
megatons 

The  Information  that  the  SS-9  could  carry 
either  a  single  20-  or  25-MT  warhead  on  three 
5-MT  warheads.  Regarding  the  20-  vs.  25- 
MT  warhead.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
stated  (Ibid,  p.  286)  : 

"This  Is  a  figure  [25  MT]  which  Is  In  the 
range  of  estimates.  The  best  information  I 
have  seen  is  that  they  do  have  variable  war- 
head sizes  on  these  missiles,  and  they  do 
have  the  capability  of  carrying  a  26-MT 
warhead." 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  public  state- 
ment of  these  estimates  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Two  days  later,  on  March  28.  Rathjens 
presented  testimony  prepared  prior  to  the 
above  statement  to  the  same  Subcommittee 
In  which  he  stated: 

"If  one  assumes  highly  accurate  MIRVs 
are  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
ployed on  the  SS-9B,  they  might  pose  a 
greater  threat.  If  the  Soviets  can  do  as  well 
in  achieving  a  high  accuracy  as  we  apparently 
expect  to  do,  according  to  figures  released 
In  late  1967  by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense     Nltze — then     a     500-missUe     Soviet 
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SS-9  force  might  destroy  three-quarters  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force."  (Emphasis  added) 

One  month  later  (April  23)  both  Rathjens 
and  Wohlstetter  testified  before  the  Stennls 
Committee.  On  the  day  before,  Wohlstetter 
asked  Rathjens  how  he  had  made  his  calcu- 
lations. Rathjens  in  his  replying  note  Indi- 
cated he  used  data  appearing  in  testimony 
presented  In  1967  by  then  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nltze'  to  deduce  that  four 

I  -MT  reentry  vehicles  could  be  deUvered  by 
.m    SS-9,     assumed     600    SS-Qs.     used     the 

Packard  Chart"  to  deduce  an  estimate  for 
the  hardness  of  Mlnuteman  appearing  in 
the  note,  derived  a  terminal  kill  probability 
iPK)  for  a  KMT  warhead  of  0.6,  and  used  a 
rellabjllty  of  0.75.  Prom  this  he  arrived  at 
the  result  that  25  percent  of  the  Mlnuteman 
would  survive 

In  his  written  testimony  to  the  Stennls 
Committee.  Rathjens  essentially  repeated  his 
result  of  a  month  before   (p.  1252  i  : 

"Yet  even  If  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile  force 
were  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment's most  worrisome  projections,  even 
If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop  and  em- 
ploy MIRVs  with  those  missiles,  and  even 
If  they  achieved  accuracies  as  good  as  we 
apparently  expect  with  our  MIRV  forces  (ac- 
cording to  figures  released  In  late  1967  by 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze) 

II  quarter  of  our  Mlnuteman  force  could  be 
expected  to  survive  a  Soviet  preemptive  SS-9 
attack." 

In  Appendix  II  of  his  written  submission 
he  stales  (p.  1258)  : 

'For  the  Sc v-et  Union  to  have  a  capability 
to  destroy  90  percent  of  the  Mlnuteman  force 
la  a  preemptive  attack  using  a  MIRVed  S&-9 
force,  about  850  missiles  would  be  required 
(assuming  accuracies  similar  to  those  we  ex- 
pect and  reliabilities  of  about  75  percent)  " 

Wohlstetter.  in  his  prepared  statement  of 
that  day  said  (p.  1264)  : 

"I  have  tried  with  some  effort  to  recon- 
struct various  numerical  proofs  recently  pre- 
sented or  distributed  to  the  Congress"  that 
purport  to  show  that  our  Mlnuteman  wUl  be 
q'llte  safe  without  any  extra  protection:  these 
proofs  depend  heavily  on  optimistic  estimates 
of  limitations  in  Russian  delivery  accuracies 
reliabilities,  and  assocated  offense  capabilities 
and  sometimes  on  very  poor  offense  tactics 
Suppose,  however,  that  by  1976  when  Safe- 
guard Is  deployed,  or  by  1977  when  it  may  be 
shaken  down,  the  Russian  have: 

"(1)  Accuracies  like  those  of  the  systems 
we  are  deploying  now. 

"(2)  Overall  reliabilities  currently  attrlb- 
utable  to  them. 

"(3)  Methods  familiar  to  us  for  using  ex- 
tensive and  timely  information  as  to  which 
mLssUes  have  failed  so  that  others  can  replace 
them,  the  technique  known  as  shoot-look- 
shoot. 

"(4)  Continued  production  of  SS-9  boost- 
ers at  past  rates. 

"  (6 )  Modest  numbers  of  MIRVs  per  booster 
feg.,  the  three  6-megaton  reentry  vehicles 
stated  by  Secretary  Laird  for  the  SS-9). 

"Then  the  percentage  of  the  Mlnuteman 
force  that  would  be  destroyed.  If  undefended, 
comes  to  about  95  percent. 

"These  results  are  based  on  quite  moderate 
assumptions  about  Russian  capabilities.  Bet- 
ter accuracies,  for  example,  may  be  expected 
In  the  late  1970s,  and  higher  degree  of 
MIRV'lng.  Reliabilities  of  any  given  offense 
mi.ssUe  system  improve  with  use.  Do  thoee 
who  favor  a  hardpolnt  defense  but  would 
postpone  a  start  really  consider  these  Russian 
capabilities  I  have  outlined  'extremely  Im- 
plausible'? Or  at  all  implausible?" 

In  the  afternoon  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod, Senator  Jackson  raised  the  subject  of 
Wohlstetter's  statement  concerning  various 
"proofs"  that  Mlnuteman  wotild  not  be 
vulnerable  In  the  time  period  when  Safe- 
guard  would   become  operational    (p.   1292). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Concerning  Rathjens'  calculations,  Wohlstet- 
ter stated  (pp.  1293,  1294)  : 

WoHLsrnTEB.  "Dr.  Rathjens  and  I  have 
much  less  disagreement  about  the  method  of 
calculation  and  how  you  go  about  this.  We 
assumed  the  same  accuracy,  the  same  num- 
ber of  boosters,  and  In  fact  we  assumed  the 
same  overall  reliability." 

Senator  Jackson.  "And  warheads,  the 
jield?" 

Wohlstetter.  "Yes.  There  was  a  difference 
In  the  warhead  yields  that  we  used  and  this 
certainly  affects  our  results.  But  1  think  there 
would  not  be  any  serious  disagreement  be- 
tween tos  as  to  whether  the  SS-9  will  be  able 
to  carry  three  warheads  of  5-megaton  yield. 
He  chose  what  he  thought  was  the  optimum 
yield.  I  chose  a  number  that  had  already 
b(?en  made  public  by  Secretary  Laird — ^three 
5-megaton  reentry  vehicles  F)er  booster.  The 
latter  I  believe  closer  to  optimum. 

"Now  there  are  two  other  Important  dif- 
ferences between  our  calculations  and  they 
Illustrate  precisely  how  sensitive  the  results 
are  to  such  assumptions.  One  is  that  Dr. 
Rathjens,  In  the  best  faith,  of  course,  as- 
sumed a  blast  resistance  which  was  two- 
thirds  higher  than  I  assumed,  but  also  two- 
thirds  higher  than  that  of  the  Mlnuteman. 
I  used  the  actual  hardness  we  estimate  for 
the  Mlnuteman. 

"The  second  Is  that  he  did  not  exploit  the 
Information  that  one  can  have  as  to  what 
missiles  have  failed.  A  high  proportion  of 
failures  happen  before  launch  or  during 
launch  right  on  the  pod.  You  get  Information 
about  them  right  away.  You  also  can  know 
of  failures  at  cut-off.  And  you  can  get  in- 
formation beyond  that  point.  There  are  very 
familiar,  well-known  methods  of  arranging 
it  so  that  you  can  reprogram  missiles  to  re- 
place a  very  large  proportion  of  your  failures, 
since  most  of  them  take  place  In  a  way  that 
enables  timely  information.  This  is  the  shoot- 
look-shoot  method  I  referred  to  earlier.  Dr. 
Rathjens  and  I  assumed  the  same  overall 
reliability.  When  you  divide  up  the  expected 
failures  into  the  ones  that  can  be  learned 
about  and  replaced  and  those  that  cannot, 
using  current  planning  factors  for  this  divi- 
sion, you  get  a  much  more  devastating  result 
than  was  shown  by  Dr.  Rathjens. 

"The  result  of  the  three  differences  In  our 
assumptions,  in  short.  Is  that  Instead  of  get- 
ting a  25  percent  survival  of  our  Minuteman 
one  gets  a  5  percent  survival.  The  reason 
this  Is  Important  is.  of  course,  that  neither 
of  OS  knows  precisely  what  Russian  capabili- 
ties are  going  to  be  (nobody  knows)  but  these 
are  quite  likely  capabilities." 

Rathjens  did  not  disagree  at  the  Hearing 
and  requested  permission  to  file  a  "classified 
statement."  He  did  so  April  30,  and  on  May 
30  he  stated  that  it  "dealt  with  Wohlstetter's 
criticisms." 

However,  except  for  stating  that  his  clas- 
sified calculations  used  460  SS-9's  (Read 
from  Secretary  Laird's  chart  for  1  January 
1976 ) .  the  classified  submission  does  not  con- 
tain any  statement  of  performance  charac- 
teristics used." 

Thus,  when  Wohlstetter  prepared  his  Sup- 
plement on  Purported  Proofs  That  the  Min- 
uteman Will  Be  Safe  Without  Further  Pro- 
tection submitted  on  May  23  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Information  supplied  him 
by  Rathjens  on  April  22  validly  stated  Rath- 
Jens'  assumptions,  and  that  "Since  Rathjens 
and  I  compared  notes  on  April  22,  I  am  able 
to  fix  quite  precisely  where  we  agreed  and 
where  we  differed,  (p.  1447)."  Wohlstetter 
summarized  his  understanding  of  the  two  sets 
of  assumptions  in  the  following  table  (p. 
1448)  : 

DIFrSSENCE  BETWEEN  ASSUMPTIONS  USKD  BT 
DR.   RATHJENS   AND   MYSELF 

Assumption  and  difference 
Number  of  SS-9s;  Same. 
Overall  reliability:  Same. 
Accuracy:  Same. 


Mlnuteman  blast  resistance:  (Dr  Rath- 
Jens',  %  higher  than  official  estimate)  (mine, 
official  estimate). 

SS-9  payload:  (Dr.  Rathjens'.  4  reentry  ve- 
hicles at  1  MT,  less  than  CC-fl  capabUlty) 
(mine,  3  at  5  MT,  SS-9  capability) . 

Use  Of  partial  Information  on  missile  mal- 
functions: (Dr.  Rathjens'  not  used)  (mine, 
lised). 

Rathjens,  In  his  letter  of  June  6  to  the  NeiB 
York  Times,  takes  exception  on  three  points: 

(1)  Computation  of  Terminal  Kill  Prob- 
ability: There  Is  the  question  of  whether  I 
tised  the  right  "hardness"  for  Mlnuteman 
silos  in  my  calculation.  I  used  a  chart  re- 
leased by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Pack- 
ard and  data  made  available  by  former  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze  on  Nov.  8, 1987. 
Nltze's  data  Implies  that  the  PK  of  a  hypo- 
thetical U.8.  missile  against  a  Soviet  hard- 
ened silo  would  be  in  the  range  0.12-0.17 
(p. 48). 

"One  cannot  determine  unambiguously  ei- 
ther the  hardness  of  a  Mlnuteman  silo  or  the 
accuracy  we  expect  from  MIRVs  from  this 
data.  However,  by  using  both  releases  one  can 
derive  a  probability  for  a  Minuteman  silo  be- 
ing destroyed  without  knowing  the  exact 
hardness.  This  I  did.  Any  error  in  estimation 
of  hardness  is  Irrelevant  because  It  is  offset 
by  a  compensating  difference  in  estimation  of 
accuracy. 

"(2)  Number  of  l-MT  Warheads  Deliver- 
able by  a  MIRVed  SS-9:  it  is  aUeged  that  I 
made  an  error  In  assuming  four  1 -megaton 
(MT)  warheads  per  SS-9  missile  rather  than 
three  5-MT  warheads  as  Mr.  Wohlstetter  as- 
sumed. My  statement  for  Senator  Albert 
Gore's  subcommittee  was  prepared  before 
anyone  had  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  employ  the  latter  option  with  the  SS-e. 
I  saw  no  reason  to  change  It,  since  I  continue 
to  regard  a  payload  of  less  than  three  5-MT 
warheads  as  a  plausible  threat  and  because 
the  difference  Is  small  compared  with  the 
following  more  Important  points. 

"(3)  Availability  to  the  Soviets  of  Repro- 
gramming  and  Significance:  The  major  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  analysis 
and  mine  is  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Russians  could  retarget  some  of 
their  missiles  to  take  account  of  failures  of 
others. 

"Mr.  Wohlstetter  has  assumed  perfect  In- 
formation would  be  available  to  them  about 
missile  launch  failures,  failures  during  pow- 
ered fiight,  and  failures  In  separation  and 
guidance  of  the  Individual  warheads,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  use  that  Informa- 
tion with  the  high  confidence  required  to 
make  a  preemptive  attack  a  rational  choice. 
I  have  assumed  they  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  and  use  information  about  such  fail- 
ures In  a  timely  fashion.  This  accounts  for 
most  of  the  difference  in  our  estimates  of 
Minuteman  survival." 

(c)  Evaluation:  Since  the  June  5  letter 
Is  the  first  place  In  which  Rathjens  chal- 
lenges Wohlstetter's  assumptions  and  ex- 
planation of  their  differences,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  analyze  the  validity  of  the  differing 
claims  so  far. 

(1)  Mlnuteman  Blast  Resistance:  Rath- 
Jen's  assertion  that  "any  error  in  estimation 
of  hardness  is  irrelevant  because  It  Is  offset 
by  a  compensating  difference  in  estimation 
of  accuracy"  will  be  treated  below  under 
Item  (3). 

Rathjens  Informed  Wohlstetter  of  a  blast 
resistance  derived  from  the  'Packard  Chart' 
and  this  blast  resistance  is.  as  Wohlstetter 
stated,  two-thirds  higher  than  the  usually 
accepted  figure  for  actual  Mlnuteman  hard- 
ness. Moreover,  Wohlstetter  Is  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  the  Packard  Chart  does  not  lead 
to  the  hardness  stated  by  Rathjens.  Even  If 
the  CTEPt*  on  the  chart  are  read  as  statute 
miles '"  the  resulting  overpressure  is  still  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  that  stated  by  Rath- 
Jens. 

(2)  SS-9  Accuracy  (CEP)  :  Again,  the  rele- 
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vancfl  to  Ratbjens'  Mtlmata  U  dlscuBsed  be- 
low. The  question  »t  band  la  given  the  In- 
formation supplied  him  on  April  22,  did 
Wohlstetter  interpret  it  correctly  or  not? 

A  simple  check  reveals  that,  U  one  does 
MBume  the  overstated  Mlnuteman  hardness 
of  Rathjems'  note  and  I-ITT,  then  eeeentlaUy 
the  same  CEP  must  be  assumed  as  was  used 
In  Wotilstetter's  oalctilatlona  to  achieve  the 
PK  by  a  reliable  warhead  stated  In  Ratiijens' 
note.  Hence,  on  the  evidence  In  that  note. 
Wohlstetter  was  Justified  In  asserting  that 
the  two  agreed  on  C7EP. 

(3)  Estimate  of  ProbabUlty  of  a  Reliable 
Warhead  KUllng  a  Target  (PK)  :  Rath  Jens' 
assertion  that  he  used  both  the  Packard  and 
Nltze  data  to  derive  a  PK  estimate  cannot 
be  supp<»-ted  mathematically.  One  can 
either :  

(a)  Use  the  Packard  Chart  and  a  CEP  as- 
sumption to  read  a  PK,  or 

(b)  Use  the  Nitze  data  and  an  exponent 
for  scaling  lethal  radius  with  yield  to  deduce 
PKs  for  1-MT  using  the  Nttze  PECs  tot  50- 
KT. 

In  neither  approach  does  one  tise  both  sets 
of  data.  Rathjens  asserts  "one  cannot  de- 
termine .  .  .  the  hardneas  of  a  Ulnutetnan 
sUo  .  .  .  from  this  data."  But  one  can  do 
exactly  that  from  the  Packard  Chart.  Thus 
Rathjens'  explanation  Is  not  only  Inconsist- 
ent with  his  earlier  statements  to  Wohl- 
stetter, It  Is  Internally  Inconsistent  as  well. 

The  model  used  by  Rathjens  In  deriving 
klU  probAbUlUea  for  1-MT  warheads  from 
klU  probabllltlea  for  50-KT  warheads  as- 
sumes that  the  'lethal  radius'  at  a  warhead 
against  a  particular  target  aoales  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  yield.  For  hardened  slloe, 
this  Is  an  invalid  scaling  assumption.  For 
these  targets,  damage  Is  determined  not  only 
by  peak  overpressure  but  also  by  the  duration 
of  the  overpressure  pulse,  and  hence  a  scaling 
exponent  larger  than  one-third  is  called  for. 
Using  an  appropriate  larger  exponent  would 
lead  to  a  higher  kill  probability  for  a  1-MT 
warhead. 

(4)  Estimation  of  Number  of  1-MT  War- 
heads Deliverable  by  a  UIRVed  SS-S:  In 
his  April  22  note  to  Wohlstetter,  Rathjens 
explained  the  model  be  used  to  deliver  the 
number  of  1-MT  warheads  per  SS-9  used  In 
his  calculation.  If  N,  and  N,  are  the  number 
of  reentry  vehicles  of  yields  T,  and  Y,  re- 
spectfully, then  be  assumed  there  was  a 
constant  a  such  that  N,  N^kY,,'Y  )•.  Prom 
Nitze's  1967  data  he  deduced  the  value  0.43S 
for  a.  The  same  value  of  a  was  then  ured  for 
the  SS-9  with  y,  =  25-MT.  and  N,=  l.  It  then 
follows  that  for  y,  =  l-MT.  W,  =  4. 

Since  N,  plots  as  a  linear  function  of  V,  on 
log  paper  with  slope  =  — a,  the  above  formula 
can  be  called  the  'log-linear  model.' 

Plots  of  N  and  y  for  alternative  payloads 
that  have  been  designed  in  detail  indicate  a 
relation  that.  Instead  of  being  log-linear,  is 
strongly  concave  downward.  The  effect  of 
this  'bowing'  would  be  quite  significant  In 
Interpolating  between  50-KT  and  10-MT 
(these  two  yields  differ  by  a  factor  of  200i. 

Figure  1  (not  printed)  Illustrates  the  In- 
valid log— linear  model,  showing  the  line  for 
the  Nltze  data  and  the  same  line  scaled  up 
to  the  8S-9  warhead  size. 

Rathjens  could  Just  as  well  have  applied 
the  log-linear  nuxlel  to  the  existing  data  on 
the  88-9:  one  reentry  vehicle  at  2S-MT  and 
three  reentry  vehicles  at  6-MT.  This  would 
have  led  blm  to  use  nine  reentry  vehicles  at 
I-MT  rather  than  Just  4.  This  is  shown  by 
the  dashed  line  In  the  figure. 

But  the  important  and  plain  fact  is  that 
the  SS-9  could  carry  significantly  more  than 
four  1-MT  weapons  if  the  Soviets  chose  to 
develop  such  a  system. 

(5)  AvaUablUty  and  Operational  DUncul- 
tlas  of  Bsprogramming  to  the  Soviets:  (a) 
Rathjens,  in  bis  submission  of  April  30,  com- 
ments on  reprogramxnlng :  "This  technique 
Is  not  trivially  simple  to  use.  and  Its  use 
would  result  in  some  spreading  out  of  the  ar- 


rival time  In  Soviet  missiles.  There  la  no  basis 
that  I  am  aware  of  for  believing  that  the  So- 
viet Union  employs  such  a  technique,  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  do."  He  appears  to  be  cor- 
rect in  his  statements  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  Soviet  and  U.S.  reprogrammlng  sys- 
tems. Wohlstetter,  on  the  other  band,  does 
not  claim  that  either  we  or  the  Soviets  have 
such  techniques  now,  but  only  that  they  are 
not  difficult  to  achieve  and  should  be  consid- 
ered a  real  possibility  U  a  force  bas  signifi- 
cantly greater  effectiveness  with  them. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  (pp.  1201  ff.)  there 
Is  a  general  discussion  of  reprogrammlng  that 
shows  what  can  be  gained  for  a  particxilar 
set  of  force  parameters  by  reprogrammlng 
only  for  countdown  failures,  reprogrammlng 
for  launch  failures  as  well,  and  finally  re- 
programmlng for  a  portion  (rotigbly  one- 
half)  of  In-fllght  failures.  Peculiarities  of  In- 
dividual missile  gtildance  systems  that  were 
not  designed  with  reprogrammlng  In  nUnd 
may  make  it  difficult  and  expensive.  But,  in 
general,  while  not  'trivially  simple'  it  may 
well  be  feasible  at  modest  cost,  and  should 
be  easier  for  first-strike  forces  than  for  re- 
taliatory forces.  In  this  regard,  the  U.S.  con- 
sidered carefully  a  second-strike  reprogram- 
mlng capability  for  Mlnutem&n,  called  'Taps.' 
Taps  was  rejected,  not  because  of  engineer- 
ing and  cost  difficulties,  but  because  It  ap- 
peared to  add  little  to  Mlnuteman's  capa- 
bility to  attack  urban  targets. 

A  careful  look  at  possible  reprogrammlng 
schemes  («ee  elaexohere  in  this  report)  dem- 
onstrates that  the  'spreading  out  of  arrival 
time'  argument  is  unfounded.  First  detona- 
tions at  only  a  few  Mlnuteman  sites  would  be 
delayed  by  at  most  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
minutes.  Other  warheads  detonating  In  the 
missile  fields  would  make  it  impossible  to 
launch  even  these  few  Mlnutemen  safely. 

(b)  Rathjens,  In  his  New  York  Time*  let- 
ter, claims  that  Wohlstetter  used  perfect  re- 
programmlng. In  fact,  Wohlstetter  clearly 
stated  that  be  assumed  only  partial  replace- 
ment of  in-filgbt  failures — in  bis  second  let- 
ter to  the  Neva  York  Times  he  further  states 
that  about  one-half  the  in-filgbt  failures 
were  assumed  to  be  non-reprogrammable. 

(c)  Rathjens  states  that  the  difference  In 
ItllRV  assumptions  is  snuiU  compared  to  more 
Important  points  including  "The  major  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Wohlstetter's  analysis 
and  mine  Is  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Russians  could  retarget  some  of 
their  missiles  to  take  account  of  failures  of 
others." 

Nowhere  does  he  acknowledge  Wohlstetter's 
calculations  of  the  effectiveness  of  SS-Os  with 
the  estimated  payload  of  1-MT  MIRVs  and  no 
reprogrammlng  appearing  In  the  Supplement 
on  Purported  Proofs  .  .  .,  the  document  that 
prompted  Rathjens  letter.  In  that  document, 
Wohlstetter  presents  the  following  table: 

ErrECT   or  assttiiptionb   on   MiNirrxMAN 

StTBVtVABILrrT 

Mlnutenxen  surviving:  percent 

Dr.  Rathjens'  result 28 

Adjust  for  correct  Mlnuteman  blast  re- 
sistance and  three  5-MT  MIRV  per 

SS-0  -- -- 16 

Alternative  adjust  for  correct  Minute- 
man  blast  resistance  and  number  of 
1-MT  MIRV   warheads   the  88-9   Is 

capable  of  carrying 7.3 

Using  correct  Mlnuteman  blast  resist- 
ance, either  three  6-MT  MIRV  per 
S8-0,  or  the  correct  number  of  1-MT 
warheads  per  8S-0,  and  Information 
as  to  missile  malfunctions 6 

This  table  shows  that,  using  the  estimated 
number  of  1-MT  MIRVs  per  88-9  and  no 
reprogrammlng  leads  to  essentially  the  satne 
result  as  using  three  5-MT  warheads  and 
partial  reprogrammlng  for  In-flight  failures, 
l.e..  7.3  percent  vs.  6  percent  surviving. 

Wohlstetter  repeau  these  resuiu  In  his 
reply  to  Rathjens'  first  Neu-  York  Times  letter 


and  adds  the  result  that  with  three-warhead 
6-MT  configuration  using  reprogrammlng 
only  through  launch  failures  leads  to  8  to  9 
percent  surviving. 

Rathjens  never  specifically  addressed  these 
restilts. 

(d)  Conclusions  Concerning  Rathjens' 
Presentations:  On  the  basis  of  the  above 
analysis  and  checking  of  the  relevant  classi- 
fied sources,  the  Conunlttee  concludes  that 
Rathjens: 

(1)  Had  suxess  to  and  used  classified  Infor- 
mation but  Ignored  readily  available  classi- 
fied material  and  used  Instead  nonrelevant 
unclassified  material  in  situations  In  which 
the  more  valid  classified  data  would  have 
substantially  weakened  his  case.  Moreover,  In 
using  the  unclassified  data,  he  made  the 
following  two  imjxirtant  modeling  errors: 

(2)  Used  a  faulty  Interpolation  technique 
for  arriving  at  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles 
of  a  given  yield  that  could  be  carried  in  a 
MIRV  configuration  ol  the  SS-9.  thus  sub- 
stantially underestimating  the  S&-9  delivery 
capabilities:  and 

(3)  Scaled  single-shot  kill  probabilities 
against  hard  targets  by  yield  using  ft  scaling 
relation  known  to  be  Invalid  for  such  targets. 
He  thus  underestimated  the  kill  probabilities 
for  bis  assumed  yields  and  delivery  accura- 
cies. 

Comments  (2)  and  (3)  above  apply  to 
Rathjens'  later  statements  on  how  he  arrived 
at  his  kill  probabilities.  Earlier,  in  a  note  to 
Wohlstetter,  be  gave  a  different  basis  for  bis 
kill  probabilities  involving  a  derivation  of 
Mlnuteman  hardness.  In  using  that  basis,  be: 

(4)  Improperly  read  the  "Threat  to  Mln- 
uteman" chart  presented  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  Mlnuteman 
hardness  two-thirds  higher  than  a  correct 
reading  of  the  chart  yields.  (He  claims  that 
this  error  occurred  because  he  read  the  miles 
scale  as  statute  rather  than  nautical.  But 
this  does  not  account  for  the  miscalcula- 
tion— using  statute  Instead  of  nautical  miles 
leads  to  a  hardness  only  one-third  higher.) 

(5)  Failed  to  acknowledge  properly  or  di- 
rectly challenge  key  points,  sjjeclfically : 

(a)  That  his  later  basts  for  computing  kill 
probabilities  was  different  from  the  one  be 
earlier  supplied  Wohlstetter,  which  Wohlstet- 
ter attributed  to  him  in  Joint  testimony  and 
also  used  in  comparing  their  calculations  in 
his  supplementary  statement. 

(b)  Wohlstetter's  claim  that  using  pre- 
Nlxon  estimates  of  the  number  of  1-MT 
weapons  deliverable  by  an  3S-9  and  no  re- 
programmlng results  in  7.3  percent  of  the 
Mlnuteman  surviving  as  compared  to  6  per- 
cent using  reprogrammlng  and  the  three-«t- 
6-MT  MIRV  opUon.  (It  was  essential  that 
Rathjens  address  this  statement  if  be  were 
to  maintain  his  claim  that  be  and  Wohlstet- 
ter differed  mainly  on  whether  they  attrib- 
uted a  reprogrammlng  capability  to  the  Rus- 
sian SS-9  force ) . 

(6)  Failed  to  clarify  adequately  the  time 
period  for  which  bis  results  applied — the 
context  of  his  testimony  suggests  the  cal- 
culations are  to  show  that  Mlnuteman  is  like- 
ly to  be  safe  enough  during  the  time  period. 
Safeguard  was  expected  to  beoome  opera- 
tional (characterized  by  Wohlstetter  as  the 
"late  '70s"),  whereas  Rathjens'  June  22  let- 
ter stated  that  his  results  do  not  apply  to 
the   late  '70s  but  only  to  the  mld-'70s. 

(7)  Failed  to  document  adequately  the  as- 
sumptions that  went  into  his  calculations  in 
the  classified  letter  that  he  claimed  "dealt 
with"  Wohlstetter's  criticisms. 

(e)  Conclusions  Concerning  Wohlstetter's 
Presentations:  This  Committee  further  finds 
that  Wohlstetter; 

(1)  Used  Rathjens'  earlier  explanation  of 
bow  Raithjens  did  his  calculations  correctly. 
After  Wohlstetter  published  his  supplement, 
Rathjens  stated  he  used  other  techniques. 
However,  even  though  Rathjens  was  with 
Wohlstetter  at  the  April  23  hearing  In  which 
Wohlstetter  stated  his  understanding  (based 
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on  his  exchange  of  notes  with  Rathjens  the 
day  before)  of  how  their  calculations  dif- 
fered, Rathjens  made  no  attempt  to  change 
that  understanding. 

(2)  Is  correct  In  bis  claim  that  Rathjens' 
results  "no  matter  how  derived,  simply  do 
not  jibe  vrttb  the  designed  blast  reelstance  of 
Mlnuteman  silos  and  pre-Nlxon  Intelligence 
estimates  of  8S-0  performance  by  1972." 

(3)  Used  accepted  techniques  for  making 
his  calculations,  and  used  performance  data 
substantially  In  agreement  with  projected 
U.S.  and  Russian  capabilities. 

(4)  Assumed  only  partial  information  on 
missile  malfunctions  in  bis  reprogrammlng 
calculations,  not  the  "perfect  programming" 
attributed  to  him  by  Rathjens.  Moreover,  his 
testimony  and  supplement  are  quite  explicit 
on  this. 

(5)  Had  difficulty  in  dupUcatlng  Rathjens' 
results.  This  difficulty  persisted  in  spite  of 
personal  communications  between  Wohlstet- 
ter and  Rathjens  during  and  after  the  testi- 
mony and  apparently  accotmts  for  confilct- 
Ing  statements  from  the  two  of  them  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  Nltze  data  by 
Rathjens.  This  Illustrates  the  need  for  par- 
ticipants In  public  debate  to  exhibit  for  open 
criticism  the  substantiating  operations  re- 
search. 

(2)  The  Exchange  between  the  Authors  of 
"ABM:  An  Evaluation"  and  Poster  (Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering) 

(a)  The  Authors  of  "ABM:  An  Evalua- 
tion": Statements  concerning  the  vulner- 
ability of  U.S.  land-based  ICBMs  to  SS-9 
attack  In  the  relevant  time  period  appear  in 
two  essays  In  i4BAf .  An  Evaluation,  edited  by 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  Abram  Chayes. 

(1)  Wlesner,  In  "Some  First  Strike  Scen- 
arios": In  this  essay,  Wlesner  early  states 
that  "conclusions  arrived  at  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly different  from  those  of  a  study  with 
full  access  to  classified  material"  (p.  72  of 
book").  In  presenting  calculations  of  the 
vxilner ability  of  Mlnuteman  to  500  SS-98  with 
3  MIRVs  be  assumes.  In  the  Ma  version,  that 
they  carry  a  "weapon  having  a  0.8  kill  prob- 
ability against  the  present  Mlnuteman  with 
the  MIRV  guidance  accuracy"  (p.  6.  Ms).  In 
the  book  form  this  Is  altered  to  read  "each 
one  can  deliver  3  MIRVs  against  the  present 
Mlnuteman  with  the  MIRV  guidance  accu- 
racy estimated  by  Secretary  Laird"  (p.  73, 
book).  Since  his  detailed  results  are  un- 
altered, and  because  of  other  remarks  made 
elsewhere  as  noted  below,  the  change  In 
wording  does  not  Imply  a  change  In  assump- 
tions. 

He  further  states : 

"If  the  SS-9S  are  targeted  solely  against 
U.S.  missiles  and  control  centers  (for  a  total 
of  11(X)  targets),  the  Titans  and  approxi- 
mately 350  Mlnuteman  will  have  2  MIRVs 
directed  at  them,  the  remaining  060  Minute- 
man  only  one.  Approximately  230  of  the  sin- 
gle-targeted Mlnuteman  will  survive,  as  well 
as  40  of  the  doubly-targeted  Titans  and  Mln- 
uteman. This  wotUd  leave  a  total  of  270  U.S. 
attack  missiles — a  very  convincingly  retalia- 
tory force  all  by  itself,  (p.  73)  ) 

He  then  adds : 

"In  these  calculations  we  have  assumed  an 
accurate  MIRV  and  a  highly  reliable  missile 
system." 

Although  Wlesner  did  not  state  It  explicitly 
In  the  bcx>k,  a  little  arithmetic  shows  that  be 
assumed  a  08  reliability  factor  in  addition 
to  a  0.8  terminal  kill  probability  (this  is  also 
consistent  with  his  later  statements).  He 
also  makes  It  clear  that  the  0.8  mentioned  in 
the  text  Is  the  terminal  kill  probability  of  a 
reliable  warhead."  It  further  appears  that 
Wlesner  committed  an  arithmetic  error  in 
computing  the  doubly-targeted  survivors — 
the  correct  result  Is  In  excess  of  60,  not  40 
as  stated.'* 

(2)  Steven  Weinberg,  In  bis  essay,  "What 
Does  Safeguard  Safeguard?",  states: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


"The  United  States  has  about  1060  ICBM 
silos.  Thus  we  must  8upp>ose  that  Moscow 
can  deliver  at  least  2100  reentry  vehicles 
(RVs)  with  megaton  yield  and  high  accuracy, 
two  for  each  of  our  ICBM  silos."  (p.  86) 

He  supports  this  statement  by  a  calcula- 
tion using  a  terminal  kUl  probability  of  0.8 
and  furthermore  implies  this  Is  an  under- 
estimate of  required  Soviet  deployment  by 
stating : 

"I  win  throughout  only  quote  flguree  for 
the  number  of  Soviet  RVs  which  actually 
arrive  near  the  target.  Thus,  if  the  overall 
Soviet  ICBM  reliability  Is  60  percent,  then 
the  actual  Soviet  ICBM  deployments  must 
be  at  twice  the  levels  quoted  here."  (p.  86) 

To  Jostlfy  the  0.8  terminal  kill  probability, 
he  cites  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard: 

"In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  20,  1969, 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  stated  that  an 
ICBM  with  a  CEP  of  0.6  to  0.8  miles  would 
have  to  carry  a  20-MT  warhead  tf  It  is  to 
have  an  80  percent  chance  of  destroying  a 
hardened  Mlnuteman  silo."  (p.  86) 

These  references  to  a  0.8  terminal  kill  prob- 
ability, attributed  in  the  one  case  to  Secre- 
tary Laird  for  a  e-MT  warhead  and  In  the 
other  case  to  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  for 
a  20-MT  warhead,  take  on  additional  sig- 
nificance In  the  responses  to  Poster's  speech, 
&3  noted  below. 

(b)  Foster  In  his  speech  of  May  13  stated: 
Other  statements  In  the  ABM  book  seem  to 
play  a  strange  numbers  game.  At  one  point 
the  book  states: 

"With  our  Mlnuteman  In  hardened  silos.  It 
would  take  at  least  two  attacking  ICBM's 
to  be  reasonably  sure  of  destroying  one 
Mlnutem&n." 

An  ICBM  with  three  Independently  aimed 
warheads  can  attack  three  sUoe.  The  UB.  has 
designed,  but  not  deployed,  a  system  which 
allows  a  mlasile  to  signal  the  launch-control 
point  If  It  has  launched  Its  re-entry  vehicle 
properly.  With  this  system,  the  control  point 
oould  reprogram  another  mlasUe  to  make  up 
for  failures.  FV^r  example,  a  missile  system 
having  a  20  percent  failure  rate  and  carrying 
3  re-entry  vehicles  per  mlasile,  would  require 
only  420  missiles  to  attack  10(X)  silos.  If  the 
yield  of  each  re-entry  vehicle  was  a  reaaon- 
able  5  MT  and  the  accuracy  a  reasooaUile  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile,  about  95  percent  of  the 
silos  could  be  destroyed.  This  would  mean 
60  of  the  1000  Mlnutemen  survive.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  attack  half  ol  the  slloe  twloe 
as  the  book  advised,  rather  than  all  of  them 
once. 

(c)  Further  Testimony  of  Wlesner:  On 
May  14,  Wlesner  In  testimony  before  the  Oore 
Subcommittee  engaged  In  the  following  ex- 
change (p.  491) : 

Senator  Symington.  "As  I  understand  It. 
Dr.  Wlesner,  your  statement  is  based  on  your 
giving  every  advantage  possible  to  the 
enemy." 

WrxsNXK.  "Yes." 

Senator  Symington.  "The  Chairman  Is 
right.  There  Is  no  testimony  I  have  seen  that 
says  the  SS-9  has  a  MIRV.  On  the  other 
band,  even  if  it  does  have  MIRVs,  your  point 
Is  that  jrour  extrapolations  are  still  right." 

WiBBNn.  "Yee  sir.  assuming  that  my  esti- 
mates of  acctiracies  are  right,  and  for  this 
/  have  used  the  published  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates."  " 

A  few  sentences  later  (p.  492),  Wlesner 
states: 

"Since  I  prepared  my  testimony.  Dr.  Foeter 
has  suggested  that  my  calculations  regarding 
the  surviving  Mlnuteman  force  were  in  error. 
Theee  are  the  estimates  that  I  Just  gave  you. 
He  estimated  that  only  60  missiles  wotild 
survive  a  Soviet  8S-9  attack  Instead  of  the 
370  shown  In  our  ABM  book.  Nov  mjr  eoIctUa- 
tions  were  based  on  Department  of  Defense 
data  released  in  March  and  April  of  this  year, 
but  Dr.  Foster  has  now  changed  those  figures. 
He  says  that  the  SS-9  warhead   uHll  have 


a  0.95  probability  of  destroying  a  Minuteman 
rather  than  the  0.8  previously  predicted.  This 
involves  a  new  estimate  of  the  MIRV  accuracy 
and  reliability,  a  reliability  which  I  do  not 
find  easy  to  accept.  His  data,  iruHdentally, 
has  also  changed  the  estimate  of  SoiHet  SS-9s 
from  500  to  600.^" 

He  then  raises  another  point  that  recurs 
often;  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
could  launch  between  the  "waves"  of  an  at- 
tack that  used  reprogrammlng: 

Dr.  Foeter  also  says,  and  this  is  implicit  in 
his  number  of  60,  in  contrast  to  my  number 
of  270,  that  the  Soviets  might  have  the  capac- 
ity for  monitoring  their  MIRV  warheads  and 
only  using  a  second  one  against  a  target 
when  the  first  has  obviously  faUed.  This  is 
certainly  technically  possible.  It  is  a  technical 
complication  in  addition  to  the  MIRVs,  and 
I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  used.  Even  if  It 
were  used,  there  is  an  easy  counter  to  it.  The 
attack  will  have  to  come  In  two  waves  spaced 
by  a  few  minutes  so  that  the  attacker  can 
determine  which  re-entry  vehicles  have 
failed  and  need  back-up.  It  aeems  unlikely 
that  we  would  v>ait  for  the  second  attack  to 
hit,  rather  than  fire  the  remaining  missiles 
after  the  first  loeapons  explode.  In  this  case, 
about  290  land-based  missiles  (Mlnuteman 
and  Titan  II)  would  be  available  for  counter- 
attack assuming  a  0.9  probability  for  the 
Soviet  warhead  which  I  find,  as  I  say,  harder 
to  believe  but  I  am  wlUlng  to  accept  that, 
though  not  the  0.96." 

Shortly  be  returns  to  the  alleged  changes 
In  data  (p. 493)  : 

"I  find  It  bard  to  believe  that  the  changing 
rationalizations,  data,  and  Intelligence  esti- 
mates in  suppcxt  of  the  Safeguard  system 
can  be  based  on  a  truly  careful  study." 

Later,  in  disagreeing  with  Edward  Teller, 
who  (pp.  520.  521)  defended  Foster's  results. 
Wlesner  becomes  more  specific  about  the 
0.8  kill  probabUlty  (p.  526)  : 

"The  fact  remains,  though,  that  the  num- 
bers have  changed,  and  I  think  my  analysis 
of  the  situation  is  a  little  different  than  Dr. 
Teller's.  The  original  estimate  of  Vie  5- 
megaton  toarhead  kill  probability,  as  given 
by  the  Defense  Department,  was  0.8,  and  it 
is  this  0.8  that  v>e  are  talking  about. 

"In  addition  to  that  value,  various  people, 
myself  included,  have  assumed  that  the  mis- 
sUe  reUabillty,  fire  reliabUlty,  would  also  be 
0.8,  so  that  the  overall  kill  probahility  <a  a 
missile  i^uB  a  idngle  warhead  would  be  the 
product  of  these  numbers  or  0.64.  The  prot>- 
ability  of  not  killing  a  silo  would  be  the 
difference  between  1  and  that  or  0.36. 

"Incidentally.  Mr.  Foeter,  in  some  of  bis 
papers,  has  said  0.7  rather  than  0.8,  but  this 
Is  hardly  different.  What  I  am  objecting  to, 
or  at  least  pointing  out,  is  that  note  instead 
of  an  0.8  kill  probability  for  a  tingle  warhead 
Dr.  Foster  is  using  a  value  of  OSS,  and  I  ob- 
ject for  two  reasons.  Though  they  have  the 
privilege  of  using  any  number  they  please, 
when  they  say  my  docviment  is  in  error  be- 
cause with  an  0.95  kill  probabUlty  they  s,ho»B 
fewer  missiles  survive  than  calculated  based 
on  data  they  published  no  fnore  than  couple 
of  months  ago,  I  think  I  have  a  right,  if  not 
to  be  offended,  at  least  to  defend  mystif ,  and 
I  think  that  they  also  owe  you  an 
explanation."  •• 

In  a  letter  of  June  4  to  Senator  Qan  com- 
menting on  Foster's  criticism  at  ABM:  An 
Evaluation  (p  590  of  Oore  Suboocnmlttee 
Report),  Wlesner  repeats  his  claim  that 
"eartler  Pentagon  information  gave  a  klU 
probability  of  0.8  for  the  warhead  alone  "  and 
further  questions  Foeter's  calcvilatlona  on 
his  assxunption  that  "the  combination  of 
warhead  reliability.  MIRV  guidance,  and  re- 
entry shield  reliability  when  combined  with 
the  kill  protMkbUlty  of  the  weapon  Itself 
agalnat  the  Mlnuteman  targets  would  yield 
an  overall  kUl  probabUlty  of  0.B6." 

He  also  atatsa  that  neither  the  aas^imptton 
of  independent  targeting  for  the  Soviet 
multiple  re-entry  vehicles  nor  a  reprogram- 
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ming  oapabUlty  for  the  Soviet  offenalve  forces 
are  based  on  InteUlgenoe  evidence  (a  point 
alAO  made  In  the  testimony) .  Finally  be  as- 
serts that  reprogracQining  systems  would  add 
"troublesome  complexity"  and  are  subject  to 
oountermeasures  such  as  JammLng. 

(d)  Evaluation:  The  hearing  with  Teller 
and  Wleaner  was  reported  In  the  Netn  York 
Times  the  next  day.  May  15.  under  the  head- 
line "Pentagon  Cbaxged  with  Changing  Data 
to  Help  Antimissile  Plan"." 

(1)  Estimate  of  KlUlng  a  Target  with  a 
Reliable  Warhead :  Thus  the  existence  or  lack 
of  It  of  the  alleged  officially  estimated  0.8 
terminal  kill  probability  for  a  Soviet  war- 
head from  a  MIRV  configured  SS-9  becomes 
a  major  point  in  evaluating  the  conduct  of 
Poster  compared  to  Weinberg  and  Wlesner, 
In  ixartlcular,  Wlesner. 

The  Committee  therefore  undertook  a  care- 
ful search  of  the  Congressional  testimony  of 
Department  of  Defense  officials  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  press  releasee  for  this  al- 
leged estimate.  The  Committpe  has  been  un- 
able to  find  any  statement  made  in  the 
debate  by  Secretary  Laird,  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard,  or  Foster  or  any  other  Defense 
spokesman  that  can  be  interpreted  as  as- 
serting that  reliably  delivered  Soviet  SS-9 
warheads,  whether  or  not  with  MIRVed 
yields,  would  have  a  0.8  terminal  kill  proba- 
bility against  Minuteman  silos. 

Furthermore,  such  an  estimate  Is  not  likely 
to  have  been  made  In  reference  to  a  6-mega- 
ton  MIRV  option  for  the  time  period  In  ques- 
tion, because  it  would  be  substantially  lower 
than  Implied  by  both  pre-Nixon  and  poet- 
Nlxon  Intelligence  projections  of  delivery 
accuracies  achievable  well  before  the  po8t-'75 
time  period. 

The  reference  made  by  Weinberg  to  Pack- 
ard's testimony  of  March  20  Is  to  a  passage 
In  which  Packard  does  not  say  that  an  SS-9 
20-MT  warhead  would  have  a  0.9  single-shot 
capabUlty  against  a  Minuteman.  He  said  that 
It  would  have  that  single  shot  kill  probability 
if  the  CEP  were  "In  the  range  of  0.6  to  0.8 
of  a  mile."  (Packard  was  clearly  merely  ex- 
plaimng  how  to  read  the  chart  he  was  pre- 
senting.) One  oould  Just  as  well  quote 
Packard  five  sentences  later,  when  he  stated 
that  a  5-MT  warhead  with  an  accuracy  "be- 
tween OJ  and  0.3  of  a  nauUc&l  mile"  would 
have  a  very  high  destruction  probability.  The 
chart  Packard  was  discussing  at  the  time 
showed  that  "high  value"  meant  In  fact  a 
Blngle-ahot  kill  probability  in  excess  of  0.96. 
(See  pp.  lai,  162.  and  178  of  the  Stennls  Com- 
mittee R«port.) 

This  chart  (or  a  redrawn  version  of  It  with 
slightly  lower  kill  probabilities  for  5-MT  In 
the  0.2  to  0.3  nautical  mile  region  shown  In 
the  Mahon  Suboommltee  Report,  p.  34)  was 
referred  to  at  several  hearings  by  Packard  and 
once  by  Laird  (May  22,  Mahon  Subcommittee, 
p.  9 )  There  Is  a  variation  from  one  presenta- 
tion to  another  In  the  values  chosen  for  Illus- 
tration, substantiating  the  point  that  the 
values  were  Intended  to  be  merely  Illustra- 
tive However,  the  Implication  of  the  context 
Is  clear — without  pinning  themselves  to  a 
particular  numerical  result  (these  were  un- 
classified presentations)  both  Packard  and 
Laird  were  stating  that  the  SS-9  with  a  5- 
MT  warhead  could  have  a  very  high  terminal 
kill  probability  against  a  Minuteman  «l!o, 
significantly  higher  than  0.8. 

(2)  SS-9  Estimate:  Concerning  Wlesner's 
claims  that  Poster  had  "changed'  the  esti- 
mate from  500  to  600.  the  Committee  ob- 
serves that  the  600  figure  was  for  1976,  the 
first  year  It  was  believed  Safeguard  Phase  I 
could  be  operational  If  turned  down  In  1969. 
Poster's  speech  makes  It  quite  clear  that 
the  change  from  600  to  600  Is  due  to  a  slip- 
page In  time,  not  a  change  In  estimated  So- 
viet 8S-9  d^loyment  rates.  Thus  this  was 
not  a  change  In  data  on  Poster's  part,  but  a 
legitimate  change  In  year  for  consideration. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


(e)  Conclusions  Concerning  Wlesner's  Pres- 
enutlons  and  Weinberg's  Statements:  Thus 
the  Oomjnlttee  concludes  that : 

(1)  Wlesner  and  Weinberg  asorlbed  official 
validity  to  a  purely  hypothetical  kill  prob- 
ability, and 

(2)  Wlesner's  charges  of  May  14  and  June 
4  that  Foster  or  the  Pentagon  had  altered 
data  were  Incorrect. 

(f)  Conclusions  Concerning  Poster's  Pres- 
entations: (1)  The  Committee  concludes 
that:  Foster's  use  of  a  0.96  probability  to 
account  for  all  failures  past  reprogrammlng 
(including  the  probability  of  receiving  a  cor- 
rect malfunction  signal  and  the  terminal  kill 
probability)  Is  too  high  In  our  Judgment. 

(2)  Poster  used  a  type  of  model  and  a  set 
of  data  that  tended  to  underesUmate  the 
expected  number  of  surviving  Minuteman. 
He  used  an  expected-value  model  and  used 
a  number  of  missiles  and  a  reprogrammable 
reUablllty  yielding  almost  exactly  an  ex- 
pected 1000  reprogrammed  reentry  vehicles. 
This  means,  as  discussed  In  the  later  para- 
graphs on  reprogrammlng.  that  he  picked  a 
particular  case  in  which  the  expected  value 
model  underestimates  force  requirements  and 
one  In  which  It  U  doubtful  that  slngle-RV 
failures  (as  distinct  from  failures  of  a  whole 
booeter-load)  could  be  made  up  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  because  of  targeting  constraints  of 
MIRV  systems.  Both  of  these  considerations 
would  either  Increase  the  expected  survival 
of  Minuteman  for  the  given  SS-9  Inventory 
considered  or  would  Increase  the  number  of 
mlaslles  needed  to  achieve  the  given  effec- 
tiveness level. 

Wohlstetter  used  somewhat  more  conserv- 
ative reprogrammlng  assumpUons.  which 
seem  more  reasonable.  Also  his  case  is  one 
In  which  the  expected  value  models  Is  a  good 
approximation  and  In  which  slngle-RV  fail- 
ures can  be  handled  about  as  efficiently  as 
booster-load  failures.  Thus  his  esUmate  of 
50  survivors  from  a  500  SS-9  attack  seems 
more  in  line  with  achievable  capabilities 
than  Foster's  estimate  of  60  survivors  from 
a  420  8S-9  attack. 

(3)  Several  places  In  the  Chaves- Wlesner 
book  It  Is  stated  that  at  least  two  warheads 
should  be  allocated  to  each  Minuteman  site. 
However  the  Committee  finds  no  basis  for 
Foster's  statement  that  the  book  suggests 
that  half  of  the  silos  should  be  attacked  twice 
rather  than  all  of  them  once. 

(4)  Concerning  the  suggestion  that  Foster 
or  other  Defense  officials  were  bending  in- 
telligence by  assuming  Independently  tar- 
getable  multiple  warheads  or  by  a-ssumlng  a 
reprogrammlng  capability,  we  note  that: 

(a)  Apparently  (assuming  public  state- 
ments to  be  correct)  there  Is  no  definite  In- 
telligence that  the  Soviets  have  or  are  getting 
either:  however, 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
quite  forthright  in  acknowledging  this  and 
has  only  claimed  that  these  are  techmcally 
possible,  compatible  with  observed  Soviet 
development,  and  of  such  utility  to  the  So- 
viets that  It  Is  reasonable  to  take  seriously 
the  consequences  of  their  possessing  them. 

(5)  Thus,  considering  all  of  the  above, 
there  Is  no  support  for  the  claim  that  the 
Administration  altered  intelligence  to  suit 
Its  case  In  the  1969  debate. 

Concerning  Wlesner's  proposal  that  the 
United  States  could  launch  Minuteman  be- 
tween the  'waves'  of  a  reprogrammed  missile 
strike,  the  Committee  finds  this  to  be  an  In- 
feaslble  alternative."  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
paragraphs  below  on  reprogrammlng,  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  reprogrammlng  process  reveals 
that  the  re-entry  vehicles  would  not  oome  In 
two  distinct  waves  with  a  lull  between  them. 
Rather,  there  would  be  a  moderate  spreading 
of  Impacts  over  time,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  from  a  salvo  launch."  Since  any  ICBM 
symbol  Is  vulnerable  during  portions  of  its 
powered  flight,  the  procedure  of  launching 
Minuteman  while  multi-megaton  detona- 
tions may  be  occurring  at  nearby  silos  would 


be  bad  tactics,  not  the  "easy  counter"  of  Dr. 
Wlesner. 

(3)  An  Independent  Discussion  of  Missile 
Reprogrammlng:  Both  the  1969  and  1970 
debates  saw  considerable  dispute  over  the  use 
of  "reprogrammlng  for  missile  failures,"  i.e., 
the  technique  of  monitoring  for  missile  fail- 
ure and  then  reprogrammlng  (retargeting) 
additional  missiles  to  attack  the  targets  of 
those  that  failed.  This  section  presents  a 
simplified  discussion  of  reprogrammlng. 

(a)  Why  Reprogram?  Reprogrammlng  (also 
called  "shoot-look-shoot")  Is  a  means  for  ap- 
proachmg  the  type  of  efficiency  that  would 
be  achievable  In  the  Ideal  situation  where 
the  battle  planner  knew  In  advance  exactly 
which  of  his  missiles  would  be  good  and 
which  would  fall. 

(b)  ICBM  Reprogrammlng:  For  our  pur- 
poses the  overall  reliability  of  an  offense  mis- 
sile such  as  an  ICBM  can  be  treated  as  the 
product  of  the  following  conditional  prob- 
abilities: 

Alert  rate. 

Countdown  reliability. 

Launch  reliability. 

In-flight  reliability. 

These  can  be  further  broken  down  in  par- 
ticular, In-flight  reliability  for  a  single  war- 
head missile  can  be  broken  down  Into 
booster-phase  reliability,  re-entrv  rellabllltj- 
and  warhead  reliability.  The  terminal  kill 
probability  will  also  enter  the  calculations 
!n  the  same  manner  as  do  the  conditional 
reliabilities.  The  composite  probability  of 
successfully  killing  a  target  with  an  alert 
missile  U  simply  the  product  of  all  these 
probabilities  except  the  alert  rate. 

if  the  missile  has  a  MIRV  or  MRV  war- 
head, the  situation  Is  more  complicated,  since 
the  RV  dispensing  mechanism  may  malfunc- 
tion In  such  a  way  as  to  affect  all,  several,  or 
only  one  RV.  For  our  simplified  discussion, 
however,  -we  will  assume  onlv  two  types  of 
events-  a  gross  malfunction  that  makes  all 
RV's  fall  and  an  Independent  conditional 
probability  per  RV  that  It  Is  euccessfuly  dis- 
pensed, given  no  gross  malfunction  of  the 
whole  dispensing  process. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  when 
a  missile  goes  off  alert  another  ml.sslle  ran 
be  giver,  its  targets,  so  reprogrammlng  for 
alert-rate  is  assumed  throughout  the  rest  of 
this  section. 

For  any  reprogrammlng  beyond  this  point, 
however,  say  for  countdown  or  launch  fail- 
ures. It  Is  necessary  to  have  some  fraction  of 
the  force  configured  so  that  It  can  be  quickly 
retargeted.  Conceptually  and  computation- 
ally It  Is  simplest  to  think  In  terms  of  a 
pool  or  'retargetable  reserve'  such  that  any 
missile  In  It  can  be  allocated  to  any  set  of 
targets,  subject  to  only  MIRV  or  MRV  foot- 
print constraints"  and  that  Is  what  Is  as- 
sumed here.  (Actually,  one  can  do  almost  as 
well  by  grouping  missiles  Into  sets  of  10  to 
20  with  a  few  of  them  held  as  a  'retargetable 
reserve'  able  to  cover  any  targets  of  the  others 
in  the  group.  ThU  simplifies  operational 
problems  but  complicates  our  computational 
problems,  so  this  possibility  Is  Ignored  here.) 
Since  failures  occurring  during  launch  are 
almost  Instantly  detectable.  It  is  possible  to 
reprogram  for  them  with  a  few  seconds  delay. 
It  Is  also  possible  to  reprogram  for  some 
portion  of  In-fllght  failures.  To  do  this  re- 
quires monitoring  and  communications 
equipment  of  the  type  used  In  booster  and 
reentry  vehicle  development  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  ground  Indicating  that  performance 
was  or  was  not  within  specified  tolerances. 

For  a  second-strike  force,  problems  of  com- 
munications vulnerability  resulting  from  the 
nuclear  burst  environment  and  possible  at- 
tacks on  ground  stations  make  the  problem 
more  difficult.  However,  a  system  for  Minute- 
man  (Taps)  has  been  Investigated  and  found 
technically  feasible  at  modest  cost  even  for 
second-strike  conditions. 

The  utility  of  reprogrammlng  In  terms  of 
Increased  strike  eSectlveness  that  Is  due  to 
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a  more  efficient  distribution  of  re-entry  ve- 
hicles to  targets  depends  on  the  parameters 
of  the  attack  and  the  target  system. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  marginal  utility 
In  retaliatory  attacks  against  cities  when 
overall  force  survivability  from  the  enemy 
first  strike  Is  high  and  the  cities  are  not 
strongly  defended  with  ABM.  Thus,  studies 
of  reprogrammlng  for  Minuteman  have  ques- 
tioned Us  utility  for  that  force,  but  not  Its 
feasibility  or  cost. 

For  strikes  against  other  target  systems: 

1 1 )  If  the  ratio  of  re-entry  vehicles  to 
targets  Is  less  than  or  equal  to  one  before 
reliability  degradation  factors  are  applied. 
and  the  target  system  Is  uniform  In  value 
a!id  characteristics,  then  reprogrammlng  has 
exactly  zero  utility. 

1 2 )  If  the  ratio  of  re-entry  vehicles  to 
targets  before  reliability  degradation  factors 
are  applied  Is  greater  than  one.  then: 

(a)  If  a  single  arriving  RV  has  no  more 
than  a  moderate  probability  of  destroying 
a  target,  then  reprogrammlng  will  have  some 
utility. 

(b)  If  a  single  arriving  re-entry  vehicle 
has  a  high  probability  of  destroying  a  target, 
then  reprogrammlng  can  have  an  Important 
effect  on  strike  effectiveness. 

For  the  expected  performance  characteris- 
tics of  the  SS-9  against  Minuteman  In  the 
early  70s.  and  assuming  by  mld-70s  an  SS-9 
Inventory  of  about  600,  MIRVed  with  three 
RVs  at  5-MT  each,  the  applicable  situation 
Is  that  described  under  (2b)  above,  I.e..  re- 
programmlng can  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  SS-9  threat  to  Minute- 
man  In  the  mld-70s.  For  a  more  highly 
MIRVed  1-MT  per  re-entry  vehicle  force.  (2a) 
applies  and  reprogranm:ilng  has  only  a  mod- 
est effect. 

Thus,  for  first  strikes  with  the  SS-9  force, 

( 1 )  Reprogrammlng  Is  technically  possi- 
ble, and 

(2)  Reprogrammlng  can  substantially  Im- 
prove Soviet  first-strike  effectiveness  for 
some  MIRV  configurations. 

Hence  It  Is  Imprudent  to  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  reprogrammlng  In  assessing  Soviet 
first-strike  capabilities, 

ic)  Illustrative  Calculations:  Consider  the 
following  hjrpothetlcal  parameter  values  for 
a  Soviet  force  of  600  SS-98  MIRVed  with  3 
RVs  each : 

Alert  rate.  0.95;  Countdown  rellabllltv, 
095;  Launch  reliability,  0.90:  In-fllght  reli- 
ability. 0.90;  Terminal  kill  probability,  0.99; 
(Single  RV  vs  missile  silo). 

In  the  following  we  carry  out  calculations 
for  three  levels  of  sophistication  in  repro- 
grammlng capability: 

( 1 )   Reprogrammlng  before  launch, 

1 2)  In  addition,  reprogrammlng  for  launch 
failures,  and 

(3)  In  addition  to  above,  reprogrammlng 
for  a  portion  of  In-fllght  failures. 

Then  we  will  discuss  In  some  detail  the 
sequence  of  operations  for  the  third  case. 
Expected  value  modelling  Is  used  throughout, 
but.  e.xcept  where  noted,  this  assumption 
does  not  affect  outcomes  significantly  for  the 
case  vmder  consideration. 

A  simplifying  assumption,  the  significance 
of  which  Is  discussed  later.  Is  that  any  mis- 
sile or  warhead  available  for  reprogranunlng 
may  be  assigned  to  any  desired  target  (or 
targets  equal  In  number  to  re-entry  ve- 
hicles) . 

(1)    Reprogrammlng  before  launch: 

There  are  600  missiles  in  sUo,  of  which 
500  >  0  95  or  475  are  known  to  be  available. 
These  are  readied  for  launch  and  476X0.96 
or  451  turn  out  to  be  ready.  These  461  mis- 
siles have  1353  RVs  that  are  targeted  against 
1.000  us  ICBM  targets  (Minuteman  or  Ti- 
tan) as  follows:  353  targets — 2  RVs  per  tar- 
get. 647  targets — 1  RV  per  target. 

Since  we  assume  no  further  reprogram- 
mlng takes  place,  each  RV  has  an  overall  kill 
probability  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
launch   reliability.   In-fllght  reliability,   and 


terminal  kUl  probability,  I.e.,  0.90  X  0.90 
X  0.99  or  0.80.  The  overall  survival  proba- 
bility per  RV  Is  1-0.80  or  0.20.  One  then 
finds  the  following  number  of  targets  sur- 
viving: 

353  X  (0.20)'=     14.1 

647  X   (0.20)  =  129.4 


Total  targets  surviving:         143.6 

(2)  Reprogrammlng  for  launch  failures: 
As  In  the  case  of  reprogrammlng  before 
launch,  there  would  be  451  ready  missiles. 
Of  these  451  ■  0.9  or  406  would  bs  launched 
successfully,  leading  to  1218  RVs  that  would 
be  targeted  as  follows:  218  targets  — 2  RVs 
per  target.  782  targets -1  RV  per  target. 

From  this  point  on.  the  overall  kill  proba- 
bility per  RV  is  0.9  -■  0.99  or  0.891.  One  thus 
gets  the  following  number  of  targets  sur\-lv- 
Ing: 

218  X   (0.109)=  =     2.6 

728  X   (0.109)     =  85.2 


Total  targets  surviving :     87.8 

(3)  Reprogrammlng  for  a  portion  of  In- 
flight failures: 

Assume  that  the  0  90  In-fllght  reliability 
Is  the  product  of  two  terms:  0.947  repro- 
grammable reliability,  and  0.95  nonrepro- 
grammable  reliability. 

In  other  words,  after  reprogrammlng  for  In- 
flight failures,  there  Is  a  residual  0.05  proba- 
bility an  RV  will  not  reach  the  target  area. 

As  In  the  case  of  reprogrammlng  for 
launch  failures,  406  mlaslles  launch  success- 
fully, leading  to  1218  RVs.  There  would  be 
additional  failures  In-flight  leading  to 
1218  X  0.947  =  1153  warheads  that  would  be 
targeted  as  follows:  153  targets:  2  RVs  per 
target,  847  targets;  1  RV  per  target. 
Because  of  the  0.95  nonreprogrammable  re- 
liability and  the  0.99  terminal  kill  proba- 
bility, each  of  these  RVs  has  an  overall  kill 
probability  of  0.96  v  0.99  or  0.94.  One  thus 
gets  the  following  calculation  of  targets  sur- 
viving: 

163   X    (0.06)'  =  0.55 
847   X    (0.06)    =  50.82 

Targets  surviving:    61.4 

(d)  A  Reprogranunlng  Scenario:  To  some, 
the  concept  of  reprogrammlng  for  launch 
and  In-fllght  failures  conjures  up  the  Image 
of  hundreds  of  missiles  containing  well  over 
a  thousand  warheads  launched  without  tar- 
geting Instructions,  whereupwn  a  massive 
data  processing  job  Is  done  In  wh:co  It  Is 
ascertained  which  RVs  are  'good'  and  then 
these  are  directed  to  targets. 

The  following  somewhat  slmpUfled  descrip- 
tion Is  Intended  to  do  away  with  this  mis- 
apprehension by  describing  approximately 
how  one  might  go  about  reprogrammlng. 

The  description  Is  slmpUfled  lu  many  ways 
fr  m  an  actual  operational  situation.  First 
we  are  using  an  'expected  value'  m.xlel — I.e., 
the  average  or  expected  outcome  Is  assumed 
to  occur  at  each  stage  of  the  process.  In  re- 
ality, one  would  expect  variations  from  the 
mean  outcome  at  each  stage.  The  difference 
between  the  outcome  with  a  stochastic  model 
and  our  expected  value  description  Is  not 
great."  and  to  describe  the  stochastic  situ- 
ation adequately  would  force  this  section  to 
become  overly  technical. 

As  before,  we  have,  out  of  600  missiles,  476 
that  are  'available,'  the  remaining  25  having 
been  taken  off  alert  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other.  We   also   have    1000   targets   to  cover. 

Of  these  475  available  missiles,  let  us  des- 
ignate 334  as  'primary'  and  assign  to  them 
the  1000  targets,  one  per  RV,  with  two  RVs 
left  over.  (We  will  Ignore  the  descriptive 
problems  of  roundlngs  of  numbers.)  The 
remaining  141  available  missiles  are  desig- 
nated as  '86cond«iry' — they  will  presumably 
all   have   targets    (of   the    1000)    assigned   to 
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them  but  we  are  prepared  to  use  some  of 
them  as  back-up  to  the  primary  missiles. 

When  command  Is  made  to  make  ready 
for  launch,  approximately  17 "  of  our  pri- 
mary and  7  of  our  secondary  missiles  will 
turn  out  to  reveal  malfunctions  during  ths 
countdown  procedures.  Of  the  134  secondary 
missiles  that  are  ready  for  launch,  17  will 
then  be  added  to  the  primary  force  to  take 
the  place  of  the  17  primary  m:8slles  that 
failed  In  the  readiness  hurdle. 

We  will  then  have  334  ready  primary  mis- 
siles covering  the  1000  targets  and  about  117 
ready  secondary  missiles  covering  some  of 
these  targets  a  second  time.  We  also  have  24 
nonready  missiles  plus  the  preceding  25  non- 
available  missiles  for  a  total  nonalert  foros 
of  49  missiles. 

When  the  launch  command  Is  given,  only 
334  ready  primary  missiles  will  be  signaled 
to  launch.  Of  these.  301  will  launch  success- 
fully and  33  will  fall.  Immediately  33  sec- 
ondary missiles  will  be  programmed  to  cover 
the  targets  assigned  to  the  33  that  failed,  and 
these  33  will  be  launched.  (The  data  proc- 
essing for  this  and  other  reprogrammlng 
steps  described  below  should  take  only  sec- 
onds of  time  using  current  state-of-the-art 
data  processing  techniques.) 

Now  of  these  33  that  are  launched  seconds 
after  the  flrst  wave,  about  3  would  fall,  so  a 
third  and  perhaps  a  fourth  'wave'  of  a  few 
missiles  each  would  be  required,  separated 
only  by  seconds. 

All  In  all.  to  make  up  for  launch  falltires 
In  the  primary  missiles,  one  would  expect  to 
use  about  37  of  the  secondary  missiles  in 
order  to  get  33  successfully  launched  to  com- 
plete the  coverage  of  the  targets  after  launch 
of  the  primary  missiles. 

At  this  stage,  we  have  successfully  launched 
334  missiles  targeted  at  the  1 ,000  targets  with 
exactly  one  RV  per  target.  We  have  left  81 
'secondary'  ready  missiles  some  of  which  will 
be  held  to  make  up  for  In-fllght  fallvires,  and 
some  of  which  can  be  launched  Immediately 
(Since  some  targets  will  get  two  RV's  any- 
way). We  now  must  calculate  how  many  of 
these  we  should  keep  to  make  up  for  in-fllght 
failures. 

We  must  also  look  at  the  'footprint  prob- 
lem." Any  MIRVed  missile  will  be  limited  In 
the  amount  of  geographic  dispersion  among 
the  targets  for  its  reentry  vehicles.  For  in- 
stance, physical  limits  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
persion may  llmt  all  reentry  vehicles  from  a 
single  booster  to  targets  within,  say,  50  miles 
of  a  'mean  Impact  point." 

The  'footprint  problem"  refers  to  the  pos- 
slbllty  that  one  may  wish  to  replace  RVs  that 
were  targeted  from  separate  boosters  aimed 
at  widely  dispersed  points  and  that  cannot 
be  covered  from  a  single  booster.  To  cover 
these  targets  may  take  as  much  as  a  separate 
booster  for  each  target.  However,  as  long  as 
there  are  substantially  more  reliable  RVs 
than  targets,  a  number  of  targets  will  be  re- 
ceiving two  RVs  anyway.  In  this  situation,  the 
'footprint  problem'  will  not  degrade  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  attack,  since.  If  a  single 
booster  load  must  be  allocated  to  compen- 
sate for  one  RV  failure,  the  excess  RVs  In 
that  booster  may  be  used  as  second  RVs  on 
nearby  targets. 

The  334  missiles  successfully  launched  con- 
tain about  1,000  RVs.  Because  of  the  90  ptr- 
cent  In-fllght  reliabllty.  only  900  of  these  wUl 
actually  reach  the  target  areas,  and  of  the 
100  that  fall  we  will  get  information  on 
about  53. 

For  each  booster  known  to  fail,  an  addi- 
tional booster  must  be  launched  to  cover  Its 
targets.  In  addition,  there  will  be  known  faU- 
uros  of  the  MIRVlng  mechanism  to  function 
properly — these  wUl  often  mean  all  three 
RVs  are  destined  to  fall.  Thus,  In  effect, 
many  of  the  known  In-fllght  failures  will  oc- 
cur on  a  booster-by-booster  basis,  so  "foot- 
print" problems  for  the  replacement  boosters 
will  not  often  occur.  When  they  do  occur 
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one   can    as   discussed,   double-target   a   few  re-entry    vehicle,    the    leakage    rate    will    be  analj-ze    his    calculations    and    aasumntlons 

silos  In   the   vicinity  of  those  being  single-  0.1»-0.001.  step  by  step. 

targeted  with  replacement  boosters.  If  it  is  possible  to  look  between  each  of  the  la)    Total    1976   Inventory   of   5-MT  War- 

IX  launch  and  In-fllght  failures  of  the  sec-  three  potential  shots,  then  only  one  Inter-  heads  on  SS-Ss:  Lapp  assumes  a  maximum  erf 

ondary  ready  mlssUes  are  taken  Into  account,  ceptor  would  be  required  for  0.9  of  the  re-  1.000    This  figure  may  be  low  as  published 

to  cover  the  63   RVs  known   to  be  In-fllght  entry    vehicles,    two    Interceptors    would    be  intelligence  projections  (Packard  testimony) 

faUurea  will  require  from  21  to  83  secondary  required  f.  r  0.1(0.9)  =0.09  of  the  attackers,  show  a   Soviet   capability   for   500   S8-9s  bv 

ready  mlssUes.  depending  upon  the  severity  and  three  interceptors  would  be  required  for  1976  for  a  total  of  1.600  warheads   However 

of  the  footprint  problem.  The  approximately  the    remaining    0.01     (all    expected    values).  Intelligence  projections  of  an  enemy  threat 

81  secondary  missiles  would  amply  cover  this  Hence  the  expected  number  of  Interceptors  have  sometimes  been  on  the  high  side  so  an 

requirement  and  those  that  are  not  needed  per    attacking    re-entry    vehicle    woxild     be  estimate  of  future  size  of  a  warhead  Inven- 

for  this  Job  would  be  launched  as  the  last  1  (0.9)  ♦  2(0.09) +3(0  01 )  =1.11.      Using      the  tory  must  Indicate  reasonable  limits  of  uncer- 

phase  of   the  attack   to  double-target  some  "shoot-look-salvo  two'  doctrine,  the  expected  talnty.  A   capability  estimate  may  represent 

silos.  number  of  Interceptors  per  attacker  would  a  high  estimate  of  future  achievement 

To  summarize  the  degree  of  reprogrammlng  Increase  to  1(0.9  +  3(0.1 )  =1.2.  (b)   Reserve  Forces:   Lapp,  in  his  calcula- 

Involved  In  the  above  scenarios:  Either  of  these  doctrines  would  yield  the  tlon,   assumes  260  of  the   1  000  Soviet  war- 

Approxlmately    17   mlaeUea   will   be   repro-  presumably  acceptable  leakage  rate  of  0.001.  heads  are  held   In  reserve.'  Since  the  Soviets 

grammed  prior  to  launch:  37  missiles  will  be  ^^  ^  proper  to  ask.  however.  If  the  high  over-  have  other  forces   more   suitable  for   use  as 

reprogrammed       Immediately       after       first  *"    ^"^    probability   cited    In   the    above   ex-  reserves'   (withheld  retallatorj-  forces)    such 

launch,  for  first  launch  failures;  21-63  wUl  *"!?'«  '^  achievable  for  high-performance  de-  as  the  SS-Us,  there  Is  no  military  Justlflca- 

be  reprogrammed  and  launched  for  in-fllght  '^nse  Interceptors  or.  If  it  Is  not.  what  are  tlon  for  this  assumption 

failures;  and  the  rest  will  be  launched  either  J,^^  Implications  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  (c)  Combined  Rellabllltv:  Lapp  assumes  20 

before  or  after  reprogrammlng  for  In-fllght  de<ense.  percent  launch  guidance  failures  up  to  tlie 

fall  urea— these   will    be   covering   targets   for  Unfortunately.  It  Is  Impoealble  for  us.  in  MIRVlng  stage,  and  20  percent  failures  past 

a  second  time.  this  document,  to  reach  a  finding  on  likely  the  MIRVlng  stage  for  an  overall  reliability  of 

Note  that  only  approximately  58-100  mis-  interceptor  rellabUUles.  One  cannot  simply  0.8x0.8  =  0.64 
sUes  need  to  be  given  new  targets  after  first  ^^^^  ^^'  average  number  of  successes  over  This  Is  at  the  low  end  of  overall  rellabUlty 
launch.  I.e.,  the  number  of  missiles  that  must  some  period  In  the  development  program  as  experience  for  missiles.  A  more  reasonable  as- 
have  a  reprogrammlng  capability  are  rela-  »n  estimate,  for  several  reasons.  sumption  for  a  third  generation  ICBM  Is  an 
lively  modest.  First  development  shot*  differ  from  opera-  overall  reliability  of  0.75  and  even  higher 
Since  reprogrammlng  for  launch  failures  **"*?  firings.  They  tend  to  be  Instrumented  reliabilities  have  been  demonstrated  for  some 
Involves  no  appreciable  delay,  most  targets  *  ,  '*"°ched  at  predeslgnated  times  with  of  our  own  weapon  systems, 
would  be  attacked  essentially  as  rapidly  as  e^Bioeersscutlnlzlng  every  element  of  the  Furthermore,  effectiveness  depends  on  the 
If  the  attack  had  been  launched  with  equal  n^^*"*  This  is  as  It  shotUd  be  In  develop-  degree  to  which  weapons  can  be  reprogram- 
efliclency  In  targeting  but  no  reprogrammlng.  ""u  t",  k*^*  °'^^  wants  to  find  out  exactly  med  to  account  for  unreliability.  The  de- 
Plrst  detonations  will  be  delayed  at  only  *  happening  with  the  mlaslle  compo-  velopment  of  a  reprogrammlng  capability  U 
about  50  targets  and  In  most  of  these  In-  ^Ini  ^i "  ^°  ^^'^  ^""^  correct  any  design  known  to  be  feasible  at  a  reasonable  cost  and 
stances  the  delay  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  "^^cienclee.  the  development  of  targeting  doctrines  for 
few  minutes.  i^t,'  Information  gained  by  the  taking  advantage  of  this  capability  is  a  trac- 
Slnce  missiles  are  relatively  soft  during  *l^o^  in  particular  failures,  leads  to  system  table  problem  and  one  that  Is  particularly 
launch,  and  since  there  will  be  many  mega-  ™<^»°catlons  intended  to  remove  the  causes  easily  solved  for  attacks  against  missile  fields, 
ton-yield  detonations  occurring  In  the  mis-  "' '*""re.  ,5pg  ^^^  preceding  section  on  missile  re- 
sile fields  ae  the  attack  comes  in,  it  Is  dlf-  Thus,  extrapolating  good  performance  to-  programming.) 

flcult  to  Imagine  our  depending  completely  ^^'^  *he  end  of  a  development  series  may  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
on  the  launch  of  Mlnuteman  during  an  In-  '****  ^  *°  overestimate  of  performance  when  overall  rellabUlty  Is  0.76  and  U  the  product 
telllgently  reprogrammed  attack  such  as  the  ^"^'^  degradation  factors  have  their  effect,  of  two  reliabilities — a  reprogrammable  re- 
above,  as  was  suggested  In  testimony  of  ^*'''  '^^rapolatlon  of  poor  performance  may  liability  of  about  80  percent  and  a  'nonrepro- 
Wlesner.  underestimate    system     performance,    since  grammable  reliability'  of  96  percent. 

(e)    Defense  Interceptor  Reprogrammlng-  P'"o''l«°"  thus  discovered  may  be  rectified.  (d)  MlssUe    Accuracy:    Lapp    emphaalzes 

In  defending  a  city  or  an  ABM  radar  there  Oroes  analogies  with  offensive  missiles  are  the   difficulty  of  achieving   very  high   accu- 

is   a    high    premium    on   preventing   even    a  '"^^tlequate    for    reasons    dlscuased    later    in  raclea.   However,   In   the   testimony  of  Nltze 

single  re-entry  vehicle  from 'leaking  through  '  Section  V-B2.  quoted  by  Lapp,  It  Is  stated  that  we  would 

This  premium  Is  less  for  silo  attackers  since  ""^^  ^°°^  '°  ^®^^'  **  ^^^  ^"  S°^^  ^^'^  (1967)  develop  a  MIRV  missile  capable 

It  Is  expected  that  some  fraction  of  the  silos  °'^  ''"°™  Irlng  to  firing  and  combine   both  of  achieving  0.12-0.17  terminal  kill  probabU- 

wUl  be  lost  to  the  attack  In  any  event.  statistical  estimates  of  performance  by  com-  Ity    using    a    60-KT    warhead    against    hard 

To    achieve    a    low    leakage    rate    without  P^'^^nt  with  engineering  Judgment  to  arrive  sUos.  This  scales  to  a  terminal  kUl  pnjbabll- 

salvolng    several    Interceptors    per    re-entry  *'    ^'^    estimate    of    operational    reliability.  Hy  of  0.95-0.98  for  a  5-MT  warhead  against 

vehicle.  US  defense  Interceptors  have  been  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  done  on  an  un-  a  hard  alio,  if  cube-root  scaling  is  used.  A 

designed  for  high  reliability,  and  the  com-  classified   basis.   And.   even   bo,   the   detailed  higher  kUl  probabUlty  wotild  result  IX  hard 

blnatlon  of  interceptor,  radar,  and  computer  analysis  required  Is  well  beyond  this  Cksm-  target  ductUlty  were  taken  Into  account, 

have  been  designed  for  both  a  high  terminal  hilttee's  resources.  This  applies  as  weU  to  any  (e)   Targeting     Doctrine:     The     targeting 

kill    probability   and    a   high   probabUlty    of  '^dividual  asked  to  testify  as  an  expert.  The  doctrine  ueed  by  Lapp  U  grossly  Inefllclent  for 

knowing   IX   a   failure   has   taken   place   and  ''*"  °^''  '^^^  hope  of  from  such  an  expert  Is  the   assumptions   he    Is    using.    Lapp    states 

quickly  launching  a  replacement  Interceptor.  *hat  he  review  the  studies  that  are  used  to  that  "any  mUltary  realist"  would  assign  two 

However,  even  a  few  seconds  between  shots  ^^'^e  at  projected  rellabUltles  and  present  warheads   to   each    target   even   though   the 

In   a   'shoot-look-shoot-look   .    .    .'   sequence  *o™e  Judgment  as  to  their  validity.  case  treated  Is  one  where  a  single  weapon  has 

can  substantially  limit  the  number  of  chances  *®  have  seen  no  evidence  that  in  the  de-  *  high  probabUlty  of  destroying  the  target 

the  defense  has  per  re-entry  vehicle.  hate  any  outside  expert  took  this  approach  or  ^■^d  many  targets  are  left  unattacked.  Thua 

In   designing   a   defense  site   for   Minute-  ^*s  asked  to  do  so.  Instead  of  sending  the  second  weapon  to  an 

man  defense.  Interceptor  and  radar  locations  We  can,  however,  look  at  the  Impact  of  otherwise  unattacked  target  he  sends  it  to  a 

are  chosen  to  balance  the  requirements  for  lower   reliabilities    on    system    effecUvenees.  target  that  has  a  high  probability  of  already 

protecting  the  silos  and  the  radars,  with  at-  Suppose,   for    instance,   that   toterceptor  re-  having  been  destroyed. 

tentlon  paid  to  the  requirement  that  the  liability  is  only  0.8.  Then  using  the  shoot-  <'>  Effect  of  Other  Assumptions:  The  sen- 
leakage  rate  for  radar  attacks  be  kept  low.  look-salvo  two  firing  doctrine,  the  leakage  s'tlvlty  of  results  to  each  of  the  points  raised 
Because  of  the  limited  number  of  chances  rate  would  be  0.008  Instead  of  0.001.  In  order  ahove  la  shown  In  the  following  table  In 
per  re-entry  vehicle,  in  some  circumstances  to  achieve  a  90  percent  probabUlty  of  at  least  which  Lapp's  aaaumptlons  are  replaced,  step 
techniques  such  as  'shoot-look-salvo  two'  one  BV  leaking  through,  approximately  290  hy  step,  with  reasonable  alternatives  that  re- 
must  be  used.  would  have  to  arrive  at  the  target  Instead  of  "^t  greater  Soviet  capability  and  more  sen- 
Wlth  Interceptors  having  high  overall  kill  the  2300  that  would  be  required  If  the  in-  ^"''^  targeting  policy  than  assumed  by  Lapp, 
probabilities,  only  a  small  fraction  of  first  terceptors  had  a  rellabUlty  of  0.9.  It  la,  mu 
intercepts  will  fall;  hence  the  expected  num-  therefore,  perfectly  proper  to  question  and  Survivina 
ber  of  interceptors  required  per  arriving  re-  examine  the  achievable  effectiveness  per  mis-  Lapp's  result                                                       7fl0 

l^^W  iV^'i"  ""i  "?'  ^'  '"^''^  '*"■«•"■  ^*''^"  ^"*  °'  *''*  Safeguard  System.  Remove  2  war'hiiiii  peV  ta^^rt'r^^'u^;: 

unity  whether  a  strategy  such  as -shoot-look-  (4)    Lapp's  Calculations:   On  4  April   1969  ment                         k           a       ^ 

«i*^*'/°°!';''*"^il  °''  °"*  '"*'^  "  '"^loot-look-  Ralph  Lapp  Issued  a  statement  titled.  "The  Remove  re^V^VforcV'rMulrement'""       386 

salvo  two  is  used.  Case  Against  Missile  Defense."  In  a  note  ap-  Use  1500  Instead  of  1000  MIRV  war'- 

As  an  Ulustratlve  example,  assume  a  de-  pended  to  this  statement,  he  challenges  the  heads       .                       .     .                           280 

fense   Interceptor   has   an   overaU   combined  exUtence  of  a  serious  threat  to  the  U.8.  Mln-  Use  0.75  liist^  of  (3  64  for  overall  rell- 

probablUty  of  0.9  of  a  successful   Intercept,  uteman  force  by  the  Soviet  SS-Bs.  However,  abUlty     .                                        .                 i80 

If  the  defense  uses  a  firing  doctrine  giving  his   calculations   are  open   to  serious   quee-  Use    reprognimimng' for   unreliability 

an  opportunity  for  three  shoU  per  attacking  tlon,  and  It  Is  the  purpose  oX  this  section  to  (0.76  overall  rellabUlty)                               7» 
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(g)  Requirement  Xor  Destroying  All  But 
60  Mlnutemen:  Lapp  states  It  would  take  ap- 
proximately 4000  MIRVs  (1.333  SS-fla)  to  de- 
stroy all  but  50  Mlnutemen.  Using  the  as- 
sumption of  the  last  row  of  the  table  above, 
it  would  take  approximately  1875  MIRVs,  I.e., 
625  8S-98. 

(h)  Sensitivity  to  Terminal  KUl  Prob- 
ability Assumptions:  IX,  Instead  of  using  the 
low  estimate  of  0.96  Xor  the  terminal  klU 
probability  of  a  5-MT  weapon,  the  higher 
estimate  of  0.98"  Is  used,  then  the  number 
of  SS-9s  needed  to  reduce  the  Mlnuteman 
force  to  50  surviving  would  be  only  650. 

D.  U.S.  Bomber  Vulnerability:  The  Chayes- 
Wlesner  book  devotes  two  pages  to  the 
question  of  bomber  vulnerability  (In 
Wlesner's  essay),  and  concludes  that  there 
l.s  no  significant  problem.  This  conclusion 
Ls  based  partly  on  an  evaluation  that  the 
following  assumptions  are  "Xar-Xetched"  (p. 
75): 

(1 )  .  .  .  that  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  have 
a  substantial  fleet  oX  Polaris-type  submarines 
by  1975. 

(2)  That  It  would  be  willing  to  use  them 
for  an  attack  upon  the  U.S.  bomber  bases. 

(3 1  That  the  U.S.  antisubmarine  warXare 
capability  Is  so  poor  that  a  large  fleet  of 
hostile  submarines  can  come  Into  p>oeltlon 
close  to  U.S.  shores  without  being  challenged. 

( 4  I  That  their  navigation  and  command- 
and-control  capabilities  are  such  that  they 
could  carry  out  such  an  attack. 

It  Is  possible  to  question  these  SASump- 
tlons,  but  Wlesner  has  presented  no  Justi- 
fication Xor  calling  them  "Xar-Xetched."  Plrat 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
have  a  large  fleet  oX  Polarla-type  submarines 
by  this  time  period  Is  by  no  means  a  stretch- 
ing oX  Intelligence.  Foster  stated  in  1969  that 
the  Soviet  Union  already  has  "eight  and 
possibly  nine"  Polaris-type  submarines  (p. 
1746)  and  later  he  talks  about  attacks  by 
15  or  20  subm.arlnes  that  appear  to  be  well 
within  a  straight -Xorward  extrapolation  oX 
current  production.  This  number  ol  sub- 
marines on  station  could  certainly  be  Inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
a  "substantial  fleet."  »• 

Second,  the  question  should  not  be  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  would  or  would  not  be 
'\«'ining'  to  use  these  boats  In  a  first  strike 
role,  but  whether  It  would  be  feasible  Xor 
them  to  be  so  used. 

Third,  whUe  submarines  close  to  the  coast 
might  be  detected  (and  this  Is  not  certain 
for  the  300  mile  distance  that  Wlesner  uses). 
It  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
that  In  peacetime  operations  they  wotUd  be 
"challenged"  in  any  sense  that  affected  their 
operational  capabUlty.  Hence,  If  the  Soviets 
establish  peacetime  patrols  over  a  length  of 
time  within  this  assumed  firing  distance.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  U.S. 
woiUd  be  obliged  to  become  Inured  to  their 
presence.  WhUe  It  might  be  argued  that  the 
bombers  could  be  flushed  every  time  subma- 
rine fleets  oX  some  given  size  were  detected 
within  firing  range,  this  would  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive operation  to  use  over  any  protracted 
length  of  time. 

The  fourth  assumption  Is  on  somewhat 
better  grounds  than  the  other  three.  The 
command-and-control  problems  of  a  simul- 
taneous first  strike  are  not  trivial;  but  this 
does  not  mean  they  catuiot  be  achieved, 
and  hence  that  the  U.S.  should  not  worry 
about  the  possibility.  The  primary  require- 
ment would  be  the  abUlty  to  transmit  'pre- 
pare to  launch'  and  'launch'  signals  with  a 
high  confidence  they    wUl  be  carried  out. 

The  results  of  the  sample  calculations  cited 
by  Wlesner  (p.  76)  can  not  be  checked,  since 
no  Information  Is  given  on  the  number  oX 
submarines  assumed  avaUable  for  the  attack, 
their  firing  capabilities.  mlssUe  rellabUltles, 
missile  trajectories  (mlnUnum  energy  or  de- 
pressed ) ,  or  locations  of  the  bomber  force. 


Footnotes  at  end  oX  article. 


Moreover,  Wlesner  assumes  "reaction  time" 
to  get  the  first  alrcraXt  airborne  In  2  to 
6  minutes,  and  It  Is  not  stated  whether  this 
Includes  the  time  between  launch  oX  the  first 
RT.BMR  and  the  sounding  oX  the  alarm  at 
the  bases.  Wlesner  does  not  make  clear  IX  be 
Is  also  accounting  Xor  the  period  oX  time  the 
aircraXt  are  vtUnerable  aXter  being  airborne 
in  his  calculations. 

Assuming  the  five  minutes  means  the  time 
Xrom  sounding  the  Klaxon  to  wheels  up,  as 
seems  the  most  reasonable  interpretation, 
other  calculations  have  been  made  that  differ 
widely  with  those  cited  In  the  book.  Using  a 
thirty-second  interval  between  takeoSs,  the 
approximately  uniXorm  distribution  oX  air- 
craXt across  the  dispersal  bases,  reasonable 
assumptions  on  missile  rellabUltles.  a  de- 
pressed trajectory,  and  an  arbitrary  firing 
rate  uniformly  distributed  over  seven  min- 
utes." submarine  fieets  oX  the  order  discussed 
by  Packard  can  reeiUt  In  survival  oX  between 
10  and  20  percent  oX  the  bomlaer  Xorce.  If 
540  aircraft  were  on  alert,  as  In  the  Wlesner 
calculations,  only  about  50-100  would  sur- 
vive, rather  than  the  200  quoted. 

However,  the  assumption  of  540  alrcraXt 
on  alert  Is  higher  than  has  been  planned  Xor 
the  relevant  time  period."  And.  oX  course,  un- 
der the  attack  assumptions  essentially  no 
nonalert  alrcraXt  woiUd  survive. 

The  second  sample  calculation  discusses  a 
reaction  time  oX  two  minutes  Xor  the  bomb- 
ers. In  this  case,  one  does  Indeed  get  large 
numbers  oX  alrcraXt  surviving;  in  fact,  cal- 
culations show  that  the  survival  rate  Xor 
alert  alrcraXt  would  be  In  the  76-80  percent 
range.  However,  the  assumptions  are  unreal- 
istic and  Wlesner  provides  no  clue  to  his 
reader  that  this  Is  so. 

Moving  the  alrcraXt  to  Inland  bases  may 
help  but  provides  less  benefit  than  claimed 
by  Wlesner.  since  the  additional  time  re- 
quired to  reach  the  Interior  bases  with  an 
SLBM  would  be  at  least  partially  counter- 
acted by  the  addltloiuil  time  required  to  flush 
all  the  bombers  from  the  Inland  bfwes,  due 
to  the  time  between  takeoffs.  The  net  effect 
may  be  beneficial,  but  tradeoffs  need  to  be 
considered.  It  is  not  the  simple  solution  that 
Wlesner  sees  It  to  be,  and  again,  his  use  of  a 
two-minute  reaction  time  Is  misleading. 

An  airborne  alert,  also  suggested  by  this 
section  of  the  book,  was  discarded  some  time 
ago  for  co6t  reasons,  the  danger  of  accidents, 
and  because  It  severely  shortened  the  life  of 
the  aircraft.  Furthermore,  even  a  very  limited 
airborne  alert  woiUd  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  bombers  on  ground  alert. 

In  summary,  Wlesner's  resiUts  are  much 
more  favorable  for  the  bombers  than  can  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  careful  calculations 
using  reasonable  planning  factors.  For  the 
layman,  unable  to  Judge  the  reasonableness 
of  his  assumptions  or  the  validity  of  his  cal- 
culations, they  are  misleading. 

E.  The  Problem  of  Coordinating  Strikes  on 
Both  Missiles  and  Bombers:  Opponents  oX 
Safeguard  frequently  raised  the  objection 
that  even  If  Mlnuteman  and  bombers  were 
separately  vulnerable.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  design  an  attack  that  did  not  give  one  or 
the  other  component  enough  warning  to 
launch  before  being  attacked.  For  instance, 
Wlesner  states  that  an  SLBM  attack  on  the 
bomber  bases  "would  occur  before  attacking 
ICBMs  launched  at  the  same  time  would 
reach  their  targets  and  that  this  could  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  firing  the  U.S.  mlasUe  force" 
(p.  75  of  the  Chayes-Wlesner  book) .  and  Pan- 
ofsky  states  In  testimony  on  April  22  (p. 
1 128.  i>art  2,  Stennls  Committee )  : 

"IX  we  did  Imagine  a  coordinated  attack 
both  on  our  mlssUe  sites  in  the  north  by 
multimegaton  missile  warheads,  and  at  the 
same  time  arrival  oX  an  attack  Xrom  the  sea 
on  our  bomber  bases,  then  the  amount  oX 
warning  available  to  us  Xrom  detecting  the 
launch  of  a  naasslve  ICBM  attack  against  our 
missiles  would  be  ample  to  get  the  SAC 
bombers  Into  the  air.  On  the  other  band,  IX 


the  bomber  base  were  attacked  first,  al- 
though part  oX  the  bomber  Xorce  might  not 
escape  destruction,  our  mlssUes  would  be  in- 
tact and  the  Soviet  planners  would  know  that 
they  would  be  exposed  to  an  overwhelming 
retaliatory  strike  Xrom  our  Mlnuteman 
force  .  .  .  Therefore  the  combined  strategic 
bomber  and  laml-based  mlasUe  Xorce  assure 
survival  of  one  or  the  other  Xrom  attack." 

Theee  statements  Ignore  the  poasibUltieB 
of  SLBM  attacks  on  the  Mlnuteman  Xorce 
during  the  time  Interval  beXore  ICBMs  im- 
piact  on  the  Mlnuteman  sites  spaced  to 
make  It  unwise  to  launch  Mlnuteman.  With 
the  numbers  oX  submarines  cited  by  Foster 
Xor  this  time  period,  and  with  reasooable 
SLBM  rellabUltles,  this  type  oX  Joint  bomber 
and  mlssUe  pindown  attack  may  weQ  be 
feasible.  Those  who  wish  to  challenge  the 
possibility  of  a  pin-down  attack  by  the  So- 
viets must  treat  all  reasonable  tactics  that 
might  lead  to  pin-down,  and  demonstrate 
that  none  of  them  will  succeed.  This  was 
not  accomplished  during  this  debate. 

This  point  was  discussed  further  in  the 
1970  debates.  Poster  stated  In  this  con- 
nection (Stennls  1970,  pp.  2332-2333).  "We 
believe  that  a  first  strike  against  both  the 
Mlnuteman  Xorce  and  the  strategic  bomber 
Xorce,  although  dlfflctilt.  Is  technlcaUy  Xea- 
slble.  The  most  suitable  Soviet  tactic  would 
be  to  launch  Xrom  Its  submarine  fleet  simul- 
taneously an  attack  on  our  bomber  bases 
and  an  attack  to  prevent  our  launching  Mln- 
uteman. The  timing  oX  such  an  attack,  al- 
though critical.  Is  by  no  means  InXeasible." 

PanoXsky's  reply  was.  "We  are  Xaced  again 
with  a  claim  that  a  coordinated  attack 
which  would  disable  both  Mlnuteman  and 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  is  technically 
Xeaslble  In  a  'first  strike  scenario.'  Because  oX 
the  timing  problems  I  have  reXerred  to  in 
previous  testimony  such  an  attack  would 
Indeed  require  'an  attack  to  prevent  our 
launching  Mlnuteman'  Xrom  sea-launched 
mlssUes.  This  would  require  an  enormous  In- 
crease In  numbers  oX  Soviet  mlssUes.  their 
accuracy,  and  In  the  confidence  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  have  In  their  system.  More- 
over, the  SAC  fleet  would  have  to  remain 
on  the  ground  as  'sitting  ducks'  even  in 
times  oX  stress,  that  Is.  they  would  have  to 
be  not  on  airborne  alert:  moreover  the  SAC 
airfields  would  have  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  Soviet's  SLBM.  a  Xact  we  are  presently 
changing. 

"The  final  remark  given  In  this  DOD  eom- 
m<*nt  Is  covered  by  the  statement  in  my 
testimony.  "We  are  giving  the  Soviets  credit 
for  a  degree  of  performance  and  rellabUlty 
of  the  mUltary  systems,  which  we  could  not 
dream  of  achieving  ourselves.' 

"The  type  of  reasoning  presented  In  this 
DOD  comment  represents  the  kind  of  con- 
trived threat  which  totally  Ignores  the  kind 
oX  realities  the  Soviet  planner  would  bare 
to  Xace." 

The  Com,mlttee  does  not  Xeel  that  discus- 
sion by  Panofsky  on  the  InfeaslbUlty  at  co- 
ordinated strikes  against  U.S.  bombers  and 
missiles  satisfactorily  refutes  Poster's  claims. 

v.  carnqtTE  or  opnunoNS  rsskaecr 

MCrnODOLOCT 

A.    Introditction 

Many  examples  of  the  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  analysis  and  Its  proper  re- 
porting are  to  be  found  In  the  record  of  the 
debate.  Only  examples  of  some  significance 
are  presented  here.  I.e..  those  in  which  the 
error  or  falling  played  an  important  role  in 
the  point  being  made.  Examples  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  controversy  over  vul- 
nerability of  land-based  systems  descril)ed  In 
the  preceding  Section,  but  also  In  the  treat- 
ment of  vlrtuaUy  every  other  major  Isaue  oX 
the  debate. 

Most  of  the  abuses  were  committed  by  those 
experts  on  record  as  opposing  the  Safeguard 
program.  The  Committee  is  reluctant  to  draw 
the  concltislon  that  the  opposition  was  more 
unprofessional  as  a  group  than  the  support- 
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ers.  since  most  supporters  outside  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  did  not  attempt  to  buttress  tbelr 
positions  with  analysis  or  claims  to  analy* 
sis.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ana- 
lytical arguments  presented  by  spokesmen  for 
Safegtiard  within  the  Administration  were 
carefully  examined.  While  shortcomings  were 
found  as  documented  below,  they  nowhere 
equalled  the  cumulative  mass  of  Inadequa- 
olea  compiled  by  the  opposition.  This  is  as  one 
might  expect.  Official  administration  spokes- 
men are  paid  professionals  whose  function  it 
U  to  direct  such  analyses  and  to  advocate 
Administration  positions.  The  statements  of 
Wohlstetter,  the  major  authority  outside  the 
Administration  who  both  supported  the  Safe- 
guard decision  and  presented  anjUytlcal  argu- 
ments on  the  major  Issues,  were  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  no  slgiUflcant  defects  were 
found.  In  fact,  his  challenge  of  the  opposition 
on  the  Mlnuteman  vulnerability  Issue  in  hla 
"Supplement  on  Purported  Proofs  That  the 
Mlnuteman  Will  B«  Safe  Without  Further 
Protection"  stands  (for  the  most  part)  as  a 
model  for  the  professional  and  constructive 
conduct  of  a  debate  over  Important  technical 
Issues. 

The  examples  supporting  these  concliislons 
and  the  findings  of  the  sununary  report  are 
presented  below.  In  order  best  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Committee,  which  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  improving  the  use  of 
analytical  methods,  these  are  categorized  by 
the  following  types  of  error  or  omission: 

1 1 )  Failure  to  present  assumptions  and 
facilitate  the  constructive  discussion  of  dif- 
ferences among  experts. 

(2)  Improper  use  of  source  material. 

(3)  Failure  to  Incorporate  major  features 
of  systems  und«»r  consideration. 

(4)  Use  of  inefflclent  tactics  and  failure  to 
look  at  a  suitable  range  of  strategies. 

(6)   Suggestion  of  Impractical  alternative*. 

(6)  Use  of  Improper  criteria. 

(7)  Use  of   Improper  costing. 

(8)  Failure  to  recognize  the  multlfuno- 
tlonal  character  of  systems. 

(9)  Failure  to  recognize  lead-time  prob- 
lems. 

(10)  Failure  to  address  the  potential  sya- 
tem  Interactions. 

B.    Examples    of   faulty    operations-researci}, 
methodology 

(I)  Failure  to  Present  Assumptions  and 
Facilitate  the  Constructive  Discussion  of 
Differences  Among  Experts;  There  Is  a  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  performance  of 
Rathjens  and  Wohlstetter  In  this  regard. 
Wohlstetter  presented  an  unclassified  supple- 
ment that  laid  out  in  as  much  detail  as  se- 
curity permitted  the  assimiptlons  that  be 
used  and  that  were  used  by  others  in  their 
calculations  of  Mlnuteman  vulnerability. 
Furthermore,  he  presented  a  claaslfled  sup- 
plement that  stated  explicitly  all  of  the  as- 
sumptions that  h»  used  and  that  he  under- 
stood others  had  used. 

Rathjens,  on  the  day  of  hla  testimony  with 
Wohlstetter,  made  no  comments  on  Wohl- 
stetter's  detailed  response  to  direct  question- 
ing concerning  the  differences  between  his 
calculations  and  those  of  Rathjens  and  oth- 
ers. Instead,  Rathjens  requested  that  he  be 
allowed  to  submit  a  claaslfled  letter  In  which 
he  would  deal  with  this  matter  authorita- 
tively He  later  In  his  New  York  Times  letters, 
refers  to  the  classified  letter  as  having  "dealt 
with"  his  differences  with  Wohlstetter.  The 
classified  letter,  however,  does  not  say  a  word 
about  the  assumptions  he  used  In  his  un- 
classified calculations  and  only  states  that  he 
used  official  Intelligence  estimates  and  460 
SS-9S  In  his  classified  calculations.  Rathjens 
does  attempt  to  Justify  certain  aspects  of  hla 
calculations  In  his  New  York  Times  letters. 
However,  his  explanation  Is  deficient  In  wayB 
that  we  have  discussed  In  detail  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  and  he  falls  adequately  to  ad. 
dress  such  Important  matters  as  whether  or 
not  he  used  an  appropriate  number  of  1- 
megaton  re-entry  vehicles  per  MIRV  S3-9. 


As  has  been  noted  previously,  Wlesner's 
calculation  of  bomber  survival  from  SLBM 
attacks  In  the  Chayes-Wlesner  volume  Is 
Inadequately  documented  and,  therefore,  the 
reasons  why  these  differ  so  greatly  from  the 
results  of  others  cannot  be  established. 

It  Is  true  that  security  problems  often 
prevent  the  complete  disclosure  of  assump- 
tions In  unclassified  dociiments  or  hearings. 
However,  classified  submissions  giving  full 
details  c&n  and  should  be  made  available  to 
those  with  appropriate  clearances  and  need- 
to-know.  There  are  some  Issues  for  which 
security  problems  make  public  debate  Im- 
possible. It  Is  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
Legislative  and  Administrative  branches  of 
the  Oovemment  to  see  that  full  hearings  on 
such  matters  are  held  at  the  proper  security 
level.  However,  experience  Indicates  that 
many  of  the  major  Issues  can  be  discussed 
In  unclassified  hearings  with  appropriate 
classified  back-up  statements.  The  failure 
to  discuss  assumptions  and  their  conse- 
quences adequately  produced  another  un- 
desirable side  effect: 

It  led  to  Inadequate  discussion  of  the  Im- 
plications of  uncertainties  in  hypotheses. 

This  shows  a  basic  weakness  In  arguments 
presented  on  t>oth  sides  of  this  controversy. 
It  Is  an  example,  perhaps,  of  a  deficiency  In 
the  "advocacy  procedure"  In  that  this  pro- 
cedure does  not  guarantee  adequate  presen- 
tation of  both  sides  of  a  debate. 

To  Illustrate,  conclusions  were  drawn  con- 
cerning numbers  of  survivors  of  Mlnuteman 
and  Titan  on  the  basis  of  a  chain  of  reason- 
ing  Involving   several   hypotheses,    notably: 
Numbers  of  SS-9's  employed, 
8S-9  reprogrammlng  capability, 
SS-9  reliability. 
88-9  terminal  kill  probability. 
None   of   the   hypotheses   concerning    the 
above,  as  estimated  for  1976,  are  firm. 

More  discussion  should  have  been  directed 
towards  the  analysis  of  the  effects  on  con- 
clusions due  to  uncertainties  In  hypotheses 
and  assumptions. 

To  some  degree  these  effects  may  be  de- 
duced by  comparing  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony that  developed  during  this  advocacy 
procedxu-e,  but  the  light  shed  thereby  was 
aim  and  spotty. 

For  example,  depending  on  the  particular 
combination  of  assumptions  made,  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  undefended  Mlnuteman  and  Titan 
missiles  surviving  an  SS-9  attack.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  such  survivors  varies.  In  these  anal- 
yses, from  a  low  of  50  to  a  high  of  270. 
Whether  these  two  estimates  do.  In  fact, 
bracket  the  possibilities  has  not  been  ade- 
quately explored. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  possible 
during  this  protracted  debate  to  devote  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  effects  on  conclusions 
of  variations  In  basic  assumptions,  seems  to 
be  the  failure  of  participants  In  the  debate 
to  present,  far  enough  In  advance,  complete 
written  analyses  embodying  complete  discus- 
sions of  the  Issues  dealt  with.  Assumptions, 
basic  data,  discussion  of  methods  of  analysis, 
presentation  of  the  results  of  analyses,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendatlon.^i  were  seldom 
available  for  advance  study  by  the  Senatonil 
Committees  being  addressed. 

There  was  present,  throughout  the  debate, 
a  complete  intermixture  and  confusion  of 
the  roles  of  the  analyst  and  the  advocate. 
To  the  extent  that  advocating  analysts  at- 
tempted to  provide  convlnclnK  arguments 
supporting  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  they  favored,  the  calm 
orderly  presentation  of  the  analysis  on  which 
these  conclusions  were  based  suffered. 

Of  course,  It  tnay  be  Impractical  for  an  ex- 
pert to  anticipate  all  potential  points  of  dis- 
agreement In  advance.  He  should,  however, 
be  prepared  to  provide  written  documenta- 
tion for  any  of  his  statement.^  that  are  chal- 
lenged In  the  advocacy  process. 

(3)    Improper  Use  of  Source  Material    Both 


Wlesner  and  Weinberg  In  the  Chayes-Wlesner 
volume  use  a  0.8  terminal  kill  probability  to 
which  they  ascribe  an  official  validity.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  noted  above,  this  attribution 
is  Incorrect. 

Wlesner's  testimony  on  May  14  and  his  let- 
ter of  June  4  used  this  0.8  kill  probablUty 
and  the  fact  that  E>r.  Foeter  used  a  0.96  kill 
probablUty  as  a  basis  for  stating  that  the 
Pentagon  had  altered  Intelligence  data  to 
suit  Its  needs  In  the  Safeguard  debate.  This 
aspect  of  his  testimony  was  widely  circulated 
by  the  news  media. 

Another  example  of  the  misuse  of  source 
material  Is  the  use  by  Wlesner,  Weinberg,  and 
Rathjens  of  data  from  an  article  by  Daniel 
J.  Fink  In  Science  and  Technology  magazine. 
Fink  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Core  and 
others  on  June  30  In  which  he  states  "In 
his  (Dr.  Wlesner's)  letter,  he  used  my  mate- 
rial on  ICBM  rellabUlty  to  Indicate  that  an 
ABM  Interceptor  could  be  expected  to  have 
reliability  of  about  60  percent  with  an 
Implication  to  the  reader  that  the  ABM 
would  only  work  half  the  time  or  that  half 
the  ICBMs  would  therefore  get  through.  This 
Is  simply  an  erroneous  application  of  my 
materia!  and  I  would  like  to  give  the  cor- 
rect Interpretation."  Then  Pink  explains  how 
reprogrammlng  would  greatly  alter  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  numbers  he  presented  and 
closes  by  saying:  "Plnally.  Dr.  Wlesner  states 
that  the  ABM  Interceptors  are  more  com- 
plicated than  ICBMs  and  thus  could  be 
expected  to  be  less  reliable.  Probably  the 
reverse  Is  tr\ie.  ICBMs  are  self-contained; 
that  Is.  each  missile  has  Its  own  guidance 
and  computer  system.  In  an  ABM  system, 
the  computer  and  mast  of  the  guidance 
equipment  Is  on  the  ground  and  thus  can 
be  maintained  to  a  higher  order  of  relia- 
bility. 

"I  apologize  for  taking  so  long  to  respond 
to  one  paragraph  In  Wlesner's  letter.  I  found 
It  so  misleading,  however,  as  to  warrant  a 
more  thoughtful  reply." 

The  Committee  finds  that  Fink's  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct  as  regards 
Interceptor  reliability  and  his  objections  are 
well  founded.  Furthermore,  they  apply  not 
only  to  the  letter  from  Wlesner  In  the  June 
17  Congressional  Record  that  was  the  object 
of  Plnk'B  letter,  but  also  to  the  use  of  the 
same  numbers  In  the  same  context  In  the 
Chayes-Wlesner  volume,  In  testimony,  and 
In  the  Rathjens-Wlesner-Welnberg  paper 
distributed  by  Senator  Kennedy  titled:  A 
Critique  of  Pentagon  ABM  White  Paper.  We 
do  not.  however,  read  Wlesner's  letter  as 
suggesting  that  a  defense  site  would  only 
work  half  the  time. 

It  Is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
radar  required  for  guidance  of  the  ABM 
system  Is  a  particularly  vulnerable  and  'soft' 
target.  Also,  the  ABM  Interceptor  flight  re- 
quirements (to  bring  the  ABM  missile  to  a 
point  In  space  where  the  explosion  of  the 
ABM  warhead  can  damage  the  RV  so  that 
the  RV  win  not  damage  Us  target)  are  quite 
stringent  The  performance  of  the  entire 
system  can  be  adversely  affected  by  near 
misses,  or  by  detonations  of  atomic  war- 
heads In  the  atmoephere  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  ABM  guidance  radar.  Thus  while  Fink 
has  refuted  Wlesner's  statement  that  an  ABM 
Interceptor  Is  more  complicated  than  an 
ICBM.  he  ha.s  not  addressed  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  ABM  Interceptor 
functioning  as  part  of  a  system  under  attack. 
(See  the  dlsc\isslon  on  page   1208  ff  i 

(3)  Failure  to  Incorporate  Major  Features 
of  Systems  Under  Consideration  The 
most  glaring  example  of  this  is  the  almost 
uniform  failure  to  recognize  the  shoot-look- 
shoot  capabilities  being  built  Into  the  Safe- 
guard system.  In  the  technical  writings  of 
the  opposition  to  the  ABM  throughout  the 
Chayes-Wlesner  volume,  and  particularly  In 
the  article  by  Weinberg  In  that  volume, 
failure  to  recognize  this  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem coupled  with  the  use  of  low  reliability 
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numbers  gives  the  Impression  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  extraordinarily  'leaky'  and,  therefore, 
that  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  defend 
the  radars  adequately.  Furthermore,  in  prac- 
tically all  estimates  of  Interceptor  require- 
ments made  by  the  opposition,  this  capability 
was  ignored.  This  led  to  requirements  for 
two,  three,  or  even  more  Interceptors  per 
Incoming  reentry  vehicle.  Hence,  Interceptor 
requirements  are  overestimated  by  a  sub- 
stantial factor  and  calculations  of  offense/ 
defense  exchange  ratios  are  greatly  distorted. 
On  page  92  of  the  book,  Weinberg  indi- 
cates that  he  Is  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
reprogrammlng  since  be  argues  that  It  Is  "a 
very  difficult  tactic."  However,  his  objections 
do  not  correlate  with  the  design  capabilities 
of  Safeguard  and  he  completely  Ignores  the 
very  extensive  technical  work  and  literature 
that  has  been  devoted  to  Just  this  problem 
In  the  development  of  ABM  systems. 

(4)  Use  of  Inefficient  Tactics  and  Failure  to 
Look  at  a  Suitable  Range  of  Strategies:  Lapp 
In  hla  report  titled,  "The  Case  Against  Mis- 
sile Defense,"  submitted  to  Senators  Cooper 
and  Kennedy  and  distributed  to  the  preaa  In 
early  April  deduces  that  "maximum  values" 
for  Soviet  capabilities  against  Mlnuteman 
would  lead  to  "76  percent  of  the  Mlnuteman 
surviving."  (This  paper  by  Lapp  Is  discussed 
at  length  above.)  In  arriving  at  this  result,  he 
arbitrarily  withholds  one-fourth  of  the  SS-9 
force.  F^irthermore,  Lapp  assumes  the  Soviets 
would  only  attack  one-foiuth  of  the  Mln- 
uteman silos  with  two  re-entry  vehicles  each 
rather  than  the  much  more  effective  tactic  of 
targeting  half  the  silos  as  possible  with  one 
re-entry  vehicle  each. 

As  noted  In  Section  IV.  both  Panofsky  and 
Wlesner  failed  to  explore  seriously  the  pos- 
sibility of  coordinated  attacks  before  claim- 
ing that  It  was  Impossible  for  the  Soviets  to 
attack  both  bombers  and  missiles  without 
giving  warning  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forces. 

(5)  Suggestion  of  Impractical  Alternatives: 
Several  examples  are  found  In  the  record  of 
the  debate,  including  the  following: 

(a)  The  proposal  to  launch  Minuteman  on 
warning.  The  possibility  of  preventing  the 
destruction  of  substantial  parts  of  the  Mln- 
uteman force  by  merely  launching  It  on  the 
basis  of  warning  of  &n  Impending  attack,  has 
been  proposed  by.  among  others,  Wlesner 
and  Weinberg  In  the  Chayee- Wlesner  book. 

(bl  Armed  air  alert.  This  wa*  quite  casual- 
ly suggested  as  a  solution  to  the  bomber 
vulnerability  problem  with  no  consideration 
of  the  high  costs  and  risk  of  accidents  In- 
volved. Carl  Kaysen,  p.  86  of  ABM:  An 
Ei^aluation,  states: 

"Second,  If  the  purpose  of  the  system  Is 
to  Increase  the  survivability  of  our  offensive 
forces,  It  should  be  evaluated  In  cost-ef- 
fectiveness terms  against  alternatives  such 
as  further  hardening  of  existing  missile  sites. 
Increasing  the  proportion  of  the  B-52  force 
on  air  alert  and  other  possible  measures. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  a  careful  evaluation 
of  these  logical — and  probably  less  expen- 
sive— alternatives  have  been  made." 

The  statement  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  alternatives  have  been  studied  Is 
simply  false:  both  measures  plus  other  meas- 
ures have  been  extensively  analyzed.  In  fact, 
keeping  B-52s  on  air  alert  was  discarded  after 
many  years  of  experience  with  high  costs,  a 
shortened  lifetime  of  the  aircraft  due  to 
fatigue,  and  several  accidents  Involving 
crashes  of  B-52s  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 

(c)  The  proposal  to  disperse  B-52s  widely 
to  airports  including  those  commercial  air- 
ports near  large  cities.  This  coupled  with  the 
necessity  to  launch  rapidly  In  case  of  warn- 
ing of  an  SLBM  attack  would  appear  to  create 
conditions  conducive  to  nuclear  accident 
that  are  more  serious  than  those  of  the  pro- 
posal to  deploy  ABM  sites  near  cities,  which 
created  public  oppoeltlon  to  the  Sentinel 
system. 


(d)  Launching  Minuteman  between  the 
waves  of  a  reprogrammed  missile  strike.  The 
defects  of  this  proposal  have  been  discussed 
In  Section  IV. 

(e)  The  proposal  to  increase  the  Minute- 
man  force.  To  quote  even  an  opponent  to 
Safeguard : 

"The  notion  of  Increasing  offensive  forces 
to  compensate  for  the  Imminent  deployment 
of  MIRV  Is  extremely  ill-considered.  It  is  a 
recipe  for  an  arms  race  such  as  the  woxld 
has  never  seen.  We  must  not  entertain  the 
thought  that  we  have  an  easy  or  comfortable 
fallback  option  of  this  kind."" 

In  addition,  lead-time  problems  make  this 
an  impractical  proposal — see  the  paragraphs 
on  lead-time  problems  below. 

(6)   Use  of  Improper  Criteria: 

(a)  The  Importance  of  Criteria:  Any  anal- 
ysis to  aid  decision  among  alternatives  must, 
besides  predicting  the  consequences  of  these 
alternatives,  use  some  criterion  or  test  of 
preferredness,  even  If  it  does  this  only  Im- 
plicitly. In  fact,  It  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized among  operational  researchers  that  the 
selection  of  an  appropriate  criterion  Is  often 
the  key  problem  In  designing  an  analysis  that 
clarifies  and  provides  evidence  for  a  policy 
decision.  (See,  tor  example,  Hitch  and  Mc- 
Kean,  The  Economics  of  Defense  in  the  Nu- 
clear Age,  pp.  120,  158  fl.)  Using  a  wrong  or 
incomplete  criterion  Is  tantamount  to  an- 
swering an  Irrelevant  question. 

In  the  strategic  field  a  classic  Illustration  at 
the  end  of  the  I980's  of  the  use  of  bad  criteria 
to  evaluate  the  capabilities  deployed  in 
planned  forces  Involved  the  use  of  a  simple 
count  of  actual  or  expected  numbers  of 
vehicles  In  the  Inventory  of  both  sides — this 
without  any  serious  consideration  of  their 
performance  characteristics  and  In  particular 
their  peacetime  operation  and  control,  the 
ability  of  the  controls  as  well  as  the  vehicles 
themselves  to  survive  attack,  and  of  the 
surviving  vehicles  to  penetrate  active  and 
psLsslve  defenses  and  destroy  their  targets 
under  a  variety  of  contingencies  at  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  'missile  gap'  debate  was 
misleading  not  simply  because  of  erroneous 
forecasts  as  to  the  relative  number  of  stra- 
tegic vehicles  likely  to  be  available  to  the 
two  sides,  but,  more  important,  because  a 
simple  count  of  vehicles  that  showed  either 
a  gap'  or  none  at  all  would  establish  little 
or  nothing  about  the  safety  or  vulner- 
ability of  the  forces  on  either  side.  A  smaller 
force  might  be  enough  for  purposes  of 
retaliation  or  for  other  useful  strategic  ob- 
jectives and  a  larger  force  might  be  quite 
Inadequate.  Merely  to  count  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  each  side  Is  barely  to  begin  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  far  from  offering  a  basis  for  choos- 
ing among  alternative  policies  for  a  strategic 
force.  And  the  same  goes  for  simple  counts 
of  other  units,  such  as  reentry  vehicles.  Sim- 
ple counts  on  both  sides  ran  lead  either  to 
denmgoglc  alarm  or  demagogic  reassurance. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  Safeguard  debate 
such  Irrelevant  criteria  were  widely,  though 
not  universally,  used  by  scientls.ts  on  both 
sides  of  the  debate.  We  do  not  Imply  that  all 
scientists  taking  part  In  the  debate  were 
equally  careless  In  the  criteria  they  used 
Some  were  quite  scrupulous.  Many,  however, 
were  not . 

What  follows  we  will  take  as  examples  of 
Improper  or  Incomplete  criteria: 

1.  The  matching  by  some  distinguished 
pro-ABM  scientists  of  U.S.  and  S.U.  strategic 
vehicles  or  the  megatons  they  could  carry, 
and  the  equally  misleading  matching  by  dis- 
tinguished scientists  who  oppose  ABM  of 
U.8.-8.T;.  reentry  vehicles. 

2.  The  use  of  incomplete  criteria  for  eval- 
uating the  ABM  protection  of  Mlnuteman 
such  as  number  of  MM  saved  or  cost  per 
MM  saved. 

(b)  Criteria  Using  Simple  Counts  of  Pre- 
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Attack  Offense  Inventories:  The  American 
Sectu-lty  Council  of  American  University, 
which  Includes  among  Its  members  many  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  issued  a  series  of  charts 
and  srtatements  oomparlng  past,  present,  and 
likely  future  ntimbers  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
missiles  and  bombers.  The  language  accom- 
panying the  charts  strongly  Implies  that  such 
strategic  objectives  as  deterrence  were  being 
forfeited  by  the  UJ3.  on  the  evidence  of  this 
comparison  alone.  (See,  tor  example,  Fig.  6, 
page  47.  The  ABM  and  The  Changed  Strategic 
Military  Balance,  Acropolis  Books,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1969.) 

Other  statements  Issued  by  the  American 
Security  Council  counted  megatons  In  the 
strategic  Inventory  of  both  sides  and  used  the 
oomparatlve  count  as  showing  that  the 
United  States  was  disarming  unilaterally. 
(See  their  advertisement  In  the  New  York 
Times,  October  27,  1970  and  the  earlier  pam- 
phlet. The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance, US-A.  vs.  USSR,  1967,  p.  81.) 

There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  missiles  on  launchers  and  their  total 
payload  has  something  to  do  with  our  ability 
to  fulfill  our  strategic  objectives.  Including  an 
ability  to  retaliate  an  attack  on  our  own 
strategic  offense.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the 
missile  payload  Is  one  Important  factor  that 
Influences  such  potentials:  Large  payloads 
can  Involve  very  large  yields  and  roight  be 
now  or  later  subdivided  Into  many  reentry 
vehicles.  However,  such  an  exercise  In  count- 
ing hardly  starts  to  consider  the  complex  of 
Interacting  factors  that  will  determine 
whether  our  force  wlU  have  a  capability  to 
strike  back  after  It  has  been  subjected  to 
nuclear  attack,  or  whether  It  Is  likely  to  be 
useful  In  fulfilling  our  NATO  commitments 
to  respond  to  an  attack  on  one  of  our  Eu- 
ropean partners.  It  leaves  out  the  question  of 
how  well  the  missile  launchers  are  protected, 
what  future  as  well  as  current  developments 
In  accuracy.  p>ayload.  tracking  and  search 
capacity,  etc.,  on  the  other  side  might  be.  And 
It  leaves  out  of  account  how  the  payload  Is 
or  may  be  divided. 

Unfortunately,  distinguished  scientists  op- 
posing ABM  used  criteria  quite  as  mislead- 
ing to  advance  equally  Inconclusive  consid- 
erations. They  counted  the  total  number  of 
re-entry  vehicles  on  both  sides.  In  doing 
this,  they  treated  some  American  re-entry 
vehicles  as  the  equivalent  of  Russian  ones 
that  may  have  60  times  the  American  yield. 
{See,  for  example,  "The  Limitation  of  Strate- 
gic Arms,"  by  Rathjens  and  Kistlakowsky, 
Scientific  American,  Vol.  222.  No.  1,  January, 
1970,  p.  20.)  What  Is  more,  so  primitive  a 
procedure  as  matching  re-enti^  vehicles 
neglects  the  host  of  factors,  some  of  which 
are  listed  above,  that  would  determine 
whether  a  force  on  one  side  containing  a 
given  number  of  re-entry  vehicles  along  with 
Its  essential  command  control  and  cocunu- 
nicatlons  could  survive  an  attack  by  a  speci- 
fied force  on  the  other  side.  The  use  of  the 
question-begging  concept  of  'overkill'  to 
siunmarlze  the  potential  of  a  variety  of 
weapons  systems,  some  of  which  are  extreme- 
ly vtUnerable.  was  current  throughout  the 
debate  and  led  only  to  confusion.  (See,  for 
example,  the  Gore  Subcommittee  Hearings, 
Part  I,  Spring.  1969,  p,  299.) 

Confusion  was  sometimes  compounded  by 
biases  in  the  selection  of  what  vehicles  to 
count  on  each  side  The  American  Security 
Council  Included  Russian  intermediate-  and 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  but  excluded 
some  of  our  own  theater  air  cajjable  of  reach- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
scientists  opposing  ABM  excluded  Russian 
medium  bombers  that  are  quite  capable  of 
reaching  the  United  States  with  air  refueling 
or  post-strike  staging,  even  though  not  long 
ago  the  bulk  of  our  own  strategic  force  was 
made  up  of  precisely  such  strategic  weapons 
and  it  had  been  'widely  recognized  through- 
out the   1950's   that   medium    bombers   were 
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strategic  weapons  la  tbe  h&nda  of  either  (he 
Riiaalana  or  ouxaelves. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  poten- 
tial lor  Ufilng  multiple  independently  aliaed 
reentry  vehicles  (MJRVs)  U  a  relevant  zqM- 
ter.  It  U  one  of  several  Important  facbors 
that  aflect  the  capability  to  destroy  soft  or 
bard  military  targets  such  as  aircraft  on  air- 
fields and  hard  missile  sUoe,  respeotlvdy. 
And  It  Is  one  of  several  factors  that  afiCvct 
the  capability  of  destroying  cities.  But  It  la 
not  the  case  that  effectiveness  In  general  In- 
creases proportionately  to  the  number  of  re- 
entry vehicles,  even  if  we  Ignore  such  matters 
as  vulnerability  on  the  ground,  etc.  Even 
neglecting  ground  vulnerability,  in  soom 
cases  a  MIRVed  vehicle  may  be  less  effective 
than  a  corresponding  unMIRVed  vetUple. 
Much  of  this  may  be  Illustrated  by  a  table 
presented  by  Deputy  Seoetary  of  Defease 
Paul  Nltze"  In  1067  testimony  that  U  fre- 
quently  cited  In  other  contexts  by  sclentteta 
opposing  ABM.  Nltze  was  addressing  hlmeelf 
specifically  to  a  refutation  of  the  type  of 
count  of  megatons  on  both  sides  used  as  a 
measure  of  effectiveness  by  the  AmerloRn 
Security  Council. 

APPENDIX  III 

COMPARATIVE      EFFECTIVENESS      OF     ?      HYPOTHETICAL 
MISSILE  PAYIOAOS 

(Number  of  targeti  dastroy«d| 


Type  ol  target  destroyed 


10  W-kt.        1  lO-mt. 
warhead!       warhead 


Airfielils.                lo 

Hard  missile  Siloj .  1  2  to  1  7 

Cities  ot  lOO.OOO  population  3  S 

Cities  ot  500.000  population  7 

Cities  of  2, WO.OOO  population '.'.  .5 

TottI  meiatonnaie .s 


1.0 
1-0 

to 
to 

.6 


ito 


The  table  Illustrates  well  Nttze's  point  that 
total  megatonnage  provides  no  reliable  Index 
of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  two  hypo- 
thetical missile  payloads.  However,  it  also 
Illustrates  that  total  number  of  warheads  Is 
not  a  reliable  Index  either.  This  latter  works 
only  for  the  case  of  unprotected  aircraft  con- 
centrated In  the  relatively  small  space  of  an 
airfield.  The  ten  50-KT  warheads  that  mlgbt 
be  fitted  In  Nltze's  hjrpothetlcal  missile  as  an 
alternative  to  a  single  10-megaton  warhead 
are  less  effective  than  large  warheads  agalnet 
some  cities  and  more  effective  against  othefB. 
In  none  of  Nltze's  cases  other  than  the  air- 
field example  Is  total  number  of  re-entry 
vehicles  a  reliable  Index  of  effectiveness,  even 
assuming  that  re-entry  vehicles  are  dellverad. 

Some  simple  Indices  and  rules  of  thuiab 
are  sometimes  useful  for  an  analyst  who  un- 
derstands their  limitations  In  the  preliminary 
work  of  sifting  out  a  great  many  alternatli-e 
systems  Intended  to  achieve  some  of  a  variety 
of  complex  objectives.  But  even  for  a  given 
mission  such  rules  of  thumb  are  likely  to  be 
valid  only  for  limited  ranges  of  other  Im- 
portant parameters.  Thus,  for  comparing  dif- 
ferent MIRV  optlona  with  the  same  CIP 
and  reliability  In  attacking  hard  p>olnt  tar- 
gets the  so-called  "NY  '"  Index'  Is  sometimes 
useful.  To  compute  this  Index,  one  welghlts 
the  number  of  warheads  by  their  yields  to 
the  two-thirds  power. 

However,  this  criterion  breaks  down  if  ac- 
curacies, yields,  target  vulnerabilities,  and  rt- 
llablUtles  are  such  that  some  warheads  cons- 
pared  have  very  high  Individual  kill  prol>- 
abllltles.  and  rellabUltles  are  such  that  some 
warheads  compared  have  very  high  indi- 
vidual kill  probabilities.  In  the  example  used 
by  Nltze,  ten  50-kUoton  weapons  destroy  U 
to  1.7  targets  while  one  10-megaton  weapon 
kills  one  target.  Measuring  yield  In  megatons, 
the  value  of  NY  >/>  in  the  first  case  is  10 
.(0.06)^  =  1.4  and  In  the  second  case  Is 
1.(10)  %  =4.6    so    ttist,    by    thU    crlterloa. 
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the  10-megaton  option  would  appear  to  be 
much  the  more  effective  rather  than  the  cor- 
rect result.  Were  missile  CEP  and  target  hard- 
ness such  that  the  larger  weapon  bad  a  kill 
probability  substantially  less  than  one,  how- 
ever, then  the  NY  </'  index  would  have  led  to 
an  approximately  correct  result. 

Other  Indices  are  sometimes  used  as  rough 
measures  of  effectiveness  against  large  urban 
targets:  "megaton  equivalents"  la  one  such 
measure.  For  this  limited  purpose  it  is  better 
than  number  of  re-entry  vehicles  or  num- 
ber of  megatons,  but  it,  too,  must  be  used 
with  extreme  caution. 

Perhaps  the  largest  defect  in  all  the  criteria 
that  use  simple  counts  of  pre-attack  offense 
inventories,  whether  the  count  be  of  mega- 
tons or  of  re-entry  vehicles,  is  the  ne^ect 
of  the  problem  of  defending  the  offense 
foroe.  The  confusions  connected  with  simple 
counts  occurred  especially  In  the  part  of  the 
debate  that  were  supposed  to  bear  on  the 
need  for  further  protection  of  our  land-based 
forties.  For  that  question  in  particular  ne- 
glecting the  difference  between  pre-attack 
and  post-attack  inventory  of  a  strategic  foroe 
that  might  be  subjected  to  attack  is  plainly 
an  essential  error  if  one  wants  to  know 
whether  further  protection  of  that  strategic 
force  against  attack  Is  in  order.  However, 
even  when  the  debate  concerned  only  ttM 
effectiveness  of  alternative  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  strategic  foroe,  quite  Inappropri- 
ate criteria  were  used.  One  outstanding  ex- 
ample persisting  throughout  the  debate  was 
the  use  of  number  of  Mlnuteman  saved. 

(c)  Improper  Criteria  Involving  Offense- 
Defense  Interactions:  Proponents,  primarily 
within  the  Administration,  used  the  criterion 
of  number  of  Mlnuteman  saved  as  a  measure 
of  Safeguard  effectiveness.  During  the  sum- 
mer opponents  began  stressing  a  different 
criterion,  number  of  warheads  needed  to 
negate  Safeguard.  As  an  example  of  the  first, 
a  prop>onent  stated; 

"The  relative  effectiveness  of  Safeguard 
option  2A  In  defending  our  Mlnuteman  force 
can  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  threat  I 
mentioned  earlier:  namely,  the  large  Soviet 
SS-9  type  missile  equipped  with  three  inde- 
pendently targetable  6-megaton  warheads 
with  an  SMJCuracy  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 
With  a  force  of  420  of  these  missiles  on 
launchers  and  an  assumed  failure  rate  of  20 
percent,  the  Soviets  could  pl8M;e  over  the 
Mlnuteman  fields  about  1,000  warheads. 
Without  any  ABM  defense.  It  is  p>osslble 
that  only  at>out  60  Mlnuteman  would  sur- 
vive. (A  mixed  force  made  up  of  fewer  large 
missiles  but  including  a  number  of  highly 
accurate  small  missiles  could  produce  similar 
results.)  With  Safeguard  Phase  1,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  as  many  Mlnuteman 
would  survive  and  with  Safeguard  option 
2A  perhaps  five  or  six  times  as  many.  (The 
actual  number  surviving  would  vary,  de- 
pending upon  both  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive tactics  employed.)"  (Mabon  subcom- 
mittee. May  22,  pp.  27,  28.) 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  second  cri- 
terion Is  an  opponent's  statement  In  which 
he  submitted  a  classified  graph  supplied  by 
the  Defense  Department  showing  the  number 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles  surviving  plotted 
against  the  number  of  5-megaton  warheads 
Impacting  with  0.25  n.  m.  CEP.  The  opponent 
concluded  "only  a  relatively  minor  Increase 
of  enemy  warheads  would  totally  nullify  the 
protective  effect  of  Safeguard  deployment." 

A  third  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  a 
propwnent ; 

"Any  fixed  amount  of  defense  can.  of 
course,  be  overcome  by  adding  enough  to  the 
offense.  This  Is  obviously  true.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  any  fixed  amount  of  offense  can 
l)e  smothered  by  adding  enough  defense. 
Both  these  truths  are  nearly  tautological. 
For  adversaries  with  roughly  the  safe  re- 
sources, the  practical  question  has  to  do  with 
how  much  extra  the  offense  must  pay  to  over- 
come a  given  amount  of  defense  and  bow 


this  compares  with  the  cost  of  that  defense 
Itself.  The  answer  In  the  case  of  Safeguard 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  Is  that  It  would  cost 
the  Russians  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
add  offense  as  it  would  cost  us  to  add  an  off- 
setting number  of  Sprint  missiles  with  their 
fair  share  of  the  missile  site  radar  expense," 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration 
to  state  that  differences  over  the  appropriate 
criteria  were  central  to  the  closing  phases  of 
the  Senate  debate  over  Safeguard  In  1969. 
Senator  Symington,  for  Instance,  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  June  1.  made  the  statement  that 
if  the  classified  chart  supplied  by  the  De- 
fense Department  were  ever  made  public  the 
debate  would  be  over  (New  York  Times,  Jime 
3).  The  major,  and  perhaps  decisive,  de- 
bate over  this  issue  occurred  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  July  17.  called  by  Sen- 
ator Symington  in  order  to  present  the  chart. 
Although  this  report  Is  concerned  with  the 
performance  of  members  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  community  and  not  with  that  of 
Senators,  this  debate  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate demands  comment  both  because  of  Its 
historical  importance  and  because  it  Illus- 
trates so  well  the  Impact  of  criteria  on  con- 
clusions. 

The  debate  was  conducted  with  both  sides 
conceding,  for  the  purpose  of  arg^ument,  the 
validity  of  the  graph.  Senator  Symington, 
after  stressing  that  he  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  premises  of  the  chart,  stated: 

"I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  note  with  In- 
terest that  an  Increase  of  not  more  than  a  few 
tons  of  (deleted)  SS-98,  which  would  be  no 
problem  whatever  to  the  Soviets  within  the 
time  frame  considered,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  surviving  Mlnuteman  well  t>elow 
(deleted).  ...  To  be  sure  every  Senator  un- 
derstands, this  would  be  true  after  Phase  II  of 
Safeguard  was  deployed." 

Senator  Jackson,  In  supporting  Safeguard, 
did  not  use  the  "number  of  Mlnuteman 
saved"  criterion  but  Instead  argued  in  terms 
of  the  relative  cost  of  the  offense  and  de- 
fense In  attempting  to  counter  each  other: 
.  .  suppose  the  Soviets  continue  to  In- 
crease the  RV  threat.  If  they  build  up  beyond 
1.100  and  go  up  to  atxjut  1,400  re-entry  ve- 
hicles, we  could  then  add  four  more  missile 
site  radars,  which  would  cost  $700  million — 
still  maintaining  the  200  minimum  survlv- 
able  Mlnuteman. 

"Now,  here  Is  an  interesting  point.  If  the 
Russians  continue  to  pursue  their  three  war- 
head configuration  of  S  megatons  each,  it 
would  cost  the  Soviets  $3.6  billion  to  neutral- 
ize this  step  of  defense,  which  we  could  make 
at  a  cost  of  $700  million." 

If  a  defense  can  be  overcome  using  readily 
available  technology,  then  it  Is  clearly  not 
enough  to  merely  compute  'missiles  saved'  or 
■cost  per  missile  saved'  values  without  con- 
sidering how  easy  or  difficult  It  is  for  the 
enemy  to  negate  the  defense.  Thus  pro- 
ponents in  the  Administration  who  used 
these  criteria  for  fixed  offenses  were  present- 
ing an  Incomplete  plctuie. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  a  defense  can  be 
expanded  or  Improved  In  response  to  offense 
developments,  It  Is  clearly  inadequate  to 
ignore  such  responses  when  investigating 
quantitative  or  qualitative  Increases  in  the 
offense.  Thus  opponents  who  stressed  Safe- 
guard 'thinness'  without  investigating  what 
It  might  take  to  thicken  the  system  were  also 
guilty  of  presenting  an  Incomplete  picture. 

While  admittedly  there  are  difficulties  In 
computing  likely  responses  of  the  opponent 
and  their  costs,  some  rough  Idea  of  the  rela- 
tive eu'orta  required  by  both  sides  In  attempt- 
ing to  negate  each  other  Is  needed  In  analyz- 
ing most  defense  proposals. 

Often  these  are  only  incorporated  Im- 
plicitly. Thus  the  Jtjstiflcatlon  of  the  Polaris 
program  hiatorlcally  was  not  that  it  wM 
cheaper  than  Mlnuteman  for  a  given  level  of 
effectiveness  (in  fact  it  was  more  expensive), 
but  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  coun- 
ter, (i.e.,  the  costs  of  passive  and  active  track- 
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Ing  or  search  and  destruction,  using  air,  sur- 
face, or  underwater  platforms,  were  higher 
compared  to  Polaris  costs  themselves) ,  al- 
though explicit  costs  to  counter  Polaris  were 
probably  not  developed. 

(7)  Use  of  Improper  Costing:  Not  only  was 
It  improper  to  compare  cost  per  Mlnuteman 
saved  by  Safeguard  with  the  cost  of  a  Minute- 
man,  but  both  costs  were  improperly  com- 
puted in  some  prominent  cases. 

Rathjens  *  states  that  the  procurement 
cost  of  an  additional  Mlnuteman  would  be 
"perhaps  four  million  doUars."  In  his  letter 
of  June  16  to  the  New  York  Times.  Rathjens 
states  that  the  marginal  cost  for  Mlnuteman 
procurement  of  four  million  dollars  per  mis- 
sile is  "consistent  with  testimony  provided 
by  various  defense  officials  over  the  last 
years."  He  falls  to  give  a  specific  reference. 

Several  years  ago,  four  million  dollars  was 
the  estimated  procurem,ent  cost  per  addi- 
tional Mlnuteman  missile  of  the  type  being 
considered  then,  but  that  Is  not  true  of  the 
missiles  actutUly  being  purchased.  (As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Wohlstetter  stated  on  June  29  that 
"The  relevant  marginal  systems  [italics 
added  I  costs  are  twice  that  or  more.")  Rath- 
Jens  and  other  members  of  the  ABM  opposi- 
tion continually  stressed  the  fact  that  weapon 
system  cost  estimates  increase  substantially 
over  time.  Since  the  apparent  source  for  his 
cost  estimate  is  approximately  a  decade  be- 
fore the  additional  Mlnuteman  woiUd  be  pro- 
cured, in  using  this  cost  figure  he  was  sub- 
stantially underestimating  the  relevant  cost 
of  procuring  an  additional  Mlnuteman. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  Mlnuteman 
saved  with  Safeguard  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Qore  Subcommittee  testimony,  Rathjens 
presents  a  line  of  reasoning  to  show  that 
•  an  estimate  of  26  to  100  million  dollars 
per  Mlnuteman  saved  Is  very  conservative." 
In  making  the  calculation  leading  to  the 
lower  of  these  two  numbers,  he  uses  only 
Phase  I  of  Safeguard  rather  than  Phase  Ha 
(the  full  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
only  plus  an  NCA  defense  site)  or  the  Mln- 
uteman components  of  the  full  Phase  II.  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
stressed  that  Phase  I  was  only  an  initial 
limited  deployment  Intended  primarily  to 
pave  the  way  to  full-scale  deployment  11  it 
developed  that  it  was  desirable  to  proceed 
based  on  further  information.  Hence  quot- 
ing cost  per  unit  of  effectiveness  for  Phase 
I  IS  something  like  comparing  the  coet  of  an 
education  to  Its  returns  before  the  age  of 
twenty.  Furthermore,  Rathjens  assumes 
that  the  total  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom 
PAR  costs  should  be  Included  arguing  that 
these  two  sites  cover  relatively  little  popu- 
lation. 

However.  In  the  full  Phase  II  deployment, 
these  two  PARs  would  play  an  essential  role 
in  the  area  defense  protection  provided  by 
other  sites  that  cover  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  He  Jus- 
tifies the  higher  $100  million  cost  per  Mln- 
uteman saved  on  the  basis  of  several  argu- 
ments, including  the  one  discredited  above 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  allocate  at  least 
two  Sprints  to  each  incoming  warhead.  He 
also  Incorrectly  states  that  doubling  the 
number  of  Sprints  per  Incoming  warhead 
would  double  the  cost  jjer  Mlnuteman  saved. 
This  Ignores  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cost 
of  Phase  I  is  in  the  radars. 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  later  Stennis  Com- 
mittee Testimony,  Rathjens'  minimum  cost 
per  Mlnuteman  saved  is  $50  million.  In  this 
case.  Rathjens  charges  the  whole  $2.1  bil- 
lion dollars  for  Phase  I  to  the  defense  of 
Mlnuteman.  thus  ignoring  the  fact  that 
much  of  this  would  have  been  expended  for 
on-going  research  and  development  wheth- 
er or  not  Phase  I  was  deployed. 

In  the  July  1  paper  by  Rathjens,  Wiesner, 
and  Weinberg  entitled   "A  Critique  of  Penta- 
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gon  ABM  White  Papers"  it  is  stated  that  the 
total  costs  of  the  full  $10.3  bUUon  Phase  II 
Safeguard  deploynaent  are  allocated  to  the 
function  of  defending  Mmuteman.*"  The  au- 
thors Ignored  the  fact  that  a  major  portion 
of  the  costs  of  the  full  Phase  n  are  for  ele- 
ments serving  the  functions  of  defending 
bombers,  population  against  an  Nth  coun- 
try attack,  the  National  Command  Author- 
ity, and  agaliut  accidental  or  unauthorized 
attack. 

(8)  Failure  to  Treat  the  Multifiinctional 
Character  of  Systems  Adequately :  That  most 
obvious  multifunctional  system  In  the  Safe- 
guard debate  was  Safe^ard  Itself,  and  it 
will  be  taken  up  below.  However,  other  ex- 
amiples  were  Involved,  in  jjarticular  offensive 
nUssile  systems  such  as  Mlnuteman,  Polaris, 
and  Poseidon.  Although  these  are  usually 
thought  of  by  the  United  States  as  second- 
strike  systems,  they  also  have  a  first-strike 
capabUlty.  Whether  thU  oapabUity  is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  be  worrisome  to  the  Rus- 
sians depends  on  several  factors,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  hard-target  kill  capabilities 
of  the  missiles  and  this  in  turn  depends  on 
factors  such  as  yield,  CEP,  and  relative  sizes 
of  the  two  poetures.  It  seems  ironic  that 
ABM  opponents  who  were  concerned  with  the 
"arms-race  implications"  of  ABM  would  pro- 
pose the  alternative  of  increasing  the  offen- 
sive vehicle  inventories — thus  looking  only 
at  their  second-strike  function  and  not  at 
their  first-strike  potential. 

Safeguard,  of  course,  was  presented  as  hav- 
ing five  functions  (defense  against  attacks  on 
Mlnuteman,  defense  of  the  bombers  from 
SLiBMs  and  POBs,  defense  of  popvflatlon  from 
a  Chinese  Peoples  Republic  attack,  defense 
of  the  National  Command  Authority,  and 
defense  of  the  population  against  unauthor- 
ized or  accidental  attacks)  for  purposes  of 
discussion  here  we  will  collapse  these  to 
two— defenae  of  Mlnuteman  and  ia«a  de- 
fense. 

It  is  Interesting  that  both  supporters  and 
opponents  of  Safeguard  became  caught  in  a 
logical  fallacy.  Among  the  many  changes 
from  Sentinel  to  Safeguard  there  was  a  shift 
In  priorities — ^whereas  In  Sentinel,  area  de- 
fense was  considered  to  have  the  highest 
priority  with  defense  of  Mlnuteman  as  a 
possibility  to  be  implemented  if  the  need 
arose,  in  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
was  given  first  priority.  Many  experts  and 
public  figures  took  this  to  mean  that  the 
new  ABM  should  be  c^tlmized  only  for  Mln- 
uteman defense,  and  that  area  defense  should 
be  'tacked  on'  later.  However,  this  is  falla- 
cious reasoning.  The  shift  In  priorities  was 
primarily  a  shift  In  time  urgency.  Although 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  would  be  begun  ini- 
tially, there  was  no  doubt  expressed  by  the 
Administration  that  area  defense  of  bombers 
and  area  defense  against  China  were  still 
major  goals  of  the  system  and  would  ulti- 
mately be  Implemented,  if  approved,  al- 
though provision  wae  made  for  reviewing  this 
decision. 

There  was  presumably  intelligence  that  the 
Chinese  ICBM  had  slipped  in  development, 
but  no  doubt  was  expressed  in  the  public 
statements  of  the  Administration  that  the 
CThinese  were  continuing  a  major  develop- 
ment effort  on  an  ICBM.  Nor  was  there  any 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  SLBM  threat  to  the 
bombers  could  develop.  Since  the  ultimate 
deployment  would  Involve  (with  some 
changes  In  detail)  both  the  area  and  hard- 
site  defense  functions,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  character  of  the  system  should  be 
radically  altereo  *-hen  the  timing  of  the 
Installatlcn  is  changed. 

By  discussing  Safeguard  as  if  defense  of 
Mlnuteman  were  Its  only  objective,  as  oc- 
curred in  numerous  statements  by  both 
sides,  this  fallacy  was  obscured,  and  Legis- 
lators and  the  public,  as  well  as  many  ex- 
perts, were  apparently  confused. 

i9)  Failure  to  Treat  Lead-Time  Problems 
Adequately:  A  central  point  In  the  debate 
was  whether  there  was  urgency  to  'act  now' 


or  whether  it  was  possible  to  wait  a  year  or 
more  for  further  conflrmaUon  of  the  de- 
veloping threat,  aiui  crucial  to  the  analysis 
of  this  point  were  lead-times  of  various  al- 
ternatives to  Safeguard.  Thus  Panofsky  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  June  8 
suggested  that  we  could  wait.*'  Similarly 
Carl  Kaysen  in  ABM:  An  Evaluation  argues 
there  is  "safety  in  waiting."  However,  neither 
attempts  to  substantiate  his  assertions. 

Rathjens,  Weinberg,  and  Wiesner  do.'' 
They  quote  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird's 
statement  that  "It  only  takes  18  to  24 
months  from  the  start  of  oonstruotion  to 
the  operational  availability  of  an  ICBM  In 
a  silo"  to  argue,  "We  could  wait  until  about 
1972  or  1873  before  we  would  have  to  begin 
deploying  additional  ICBMs  If  we  elected 
that  as  a  response  to  a  possible  mid-70 
three*." 

The  authors  have  taken  Secretary  Laird's 
statement  out  of  context  and  misapplied  it. 
It  clearly  applies  to  the  time  between  U.S. 
initial  knowledge  of  Soviet  silo  construction 
and  operational  status.  Much  more  must  be 
Included  in  estimating  lead-time,  including 
time  to  make  preliminary  site  location  de- 
cisions, receive  Congressional  approval,  ac- 
quire sites,  negotiate  construction  conitracts, 
and  survey  sites.  If  the  usual  procurement 
prooess  were  followed,  it  would  probably  be 
between  5  and  6  years  before  the  first  addi- 
tional site  was  available.  Even  on  a  crash 
basis,  the  time  would  be  from  3  to  4  years 
twice  the  lead-time  used  by  Rathjens,  Wein- 
berg, and  Wiesner. 

Most  of  the  'walt-and-aee'  propoeals  as  well 
as  those  urging  development  of  new  hard- 
site  defense  (»>mp>onents  would  require  large 
crash  programs  to  match  the  threat.  Since 
the  members  of  the  Committee  share  the 
concern  of  others  that  the  impact  of  defense 
expenditures  on  domestic  problems  be  mini- 
mized, we  feel  obliged  to  note  that  crash 
programs  tend  not  only  to  t>e  more  expensive 
than  the  same  programs  If  Implemented  In 
an  orderly  way,  but  also  tend  to  have  more 
disruptive  effects  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  economy  through  the  necessary  sudden 
swings  in  expenditures. 

( 10)  Failure  to  Treat  the  Potential  System 
Interactions  Properly:  A  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  throughout  the  history  of  the 
design,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  ABM  83rs- 
tems  Is  to  Invent  measiues  by  which  the 
opponent  might  overcome  the  defense  and 
invent  responses  that  might  be  used  to  n>ain- 
taln  effectiveness  of  the  defense.  The  process 
Is  reiterated  continually,  and  feasibility,  cost, 
and  effectiveness  are  evaluated  for  both  sides. 
A  fully  candid  and  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  a  defense  should  discuss  the  results  of 
such  offense-defense  interaction  analyses, 
presenting  implications  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  responses  in  a  balanced  manner. 

The  opponents  were  guilty  of  stressing 
offensive  actions  and  neglecting  the  poaslble 
responses  avaUable  to  the  defense,  while  the 
Administration,  too,  failed  to  present  ade- 
quately the  possible  need  for  expansion  be- 
yond Phase  II  If  the  Soviet  threat  continued 
to  grow,  at  least  until  Poster's  speech  of  May 
12  In  which  he  claimed  that  the  effects  o( 
increments  In  offense  could  be  met  by  In- 
creases In  defense  at  an  approximately  equal 
c^st.  However,  that  speech  does  not  clearly 
face  the  Issue  of  expansions  beyond  Safe- 
guard. 

In  June  and  July  the  main  point  made  by 
Panofsky,  Rathjens,  Weinberg,  Wiesner,  and 
Senator  Symington  was  that  the  Safeguard 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  oould  be  easily  over- 
whelmed. This  was  the  focal  point  of  Senator 
Symington's  presentation  at  the  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  which  he  called  on  July 
17. 

However,  the  opponents  failed  to  treat  the 
issue  adequately  and  fairly  on  two  counts: 

(a)  They  failed  to  discuss  adequately  effi- 
cient means  by  which  the  United  States 
oould  expand  Safeguard  to  restore  the  de- 
sired level  of  effectiveness. 
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(b)  They  failed  to  discuss  adequately  the 
dlfllcultles  and  costs  the  Soviets  vrould  en- 
counter In  Implementing  some  of  their  pro- 
poeed  means  of  "cheaply"  overcoming  the 
defence. 

One  of  their  proposals  was  to  use  the  SS-- 
Us  for  attacks  against  the  radars  In  ordar  to 
exhaust  the  Interceptor  stockpiles.  The  at- 
tractiveness of  this  proposal  depends  upon 
treating  the  SS-lls  as  almost  a  "'free  good." 
1.  e..  a  force  that  has  no  other  utility  to 
the  Soviets  In  a  general  war  In  which  they 
struck  first  and  that  was  essentially  costless 
to  maintain  until  used.  To  procure  more  BS- 
lls  for  this  task  would  be  much  more  expen- 
sive to  the  Soviets  than  the  interceptors 
"exchanged"  would  be  to  the  United  States, 
and  even  the  operating  expenses  of  these 
missiles  from  now  until  the  time  Safeguurd 
would  be  operational  would  exceed  the  in- 
terceptor costs.  Furthermore,  these  missiles 
could  have  significant  utility  In  other  uses 
In  such  a  conflict — as  "withheld  retaliatory 
forces'  to  deter  U.S.  attacks  against  Soviet 
cities  with  what  residual  forces  we  might 
have,  or  as  a  force  to  "draw  fire"  away  from 
their  cities.  SLBMs  are  often  thought  of  as 
being  the  Ideal  retaliatory  force  However. 
In  a  Soviet  attack  deter  ICBM  launch  SS-9 
warheads  cauld  arrive. 

In  the  'An  Overview"  section  of  the  Chayes- 
Wlesner  volume.  Chayes  Wlesntr.  Weinberg, 
and  Rathjens  discuss  "cost  exchange'"  on 
page  23.  However,  they  do  It  In  a  misleading 
manner,  and  they  do  not  substantiate  their 
claims.  They  compare  Incremental  costs  of 
attacker  forces  to  total  costs  of  ABM  They 
also  assume  three  to  five  Sprints  per  In- 
coming re-entry  vehicle 

In  Critique  of  Pentagon  ABM  White  Paper, 
Rathjens.  Weinberg,  and  Wiesner  argue  that 
the  Soviets  could  put  20-30  warheads  on  each 
SS-9  and  use  these  to  exhaust  the  Intercep- 
tors at  the  Mlnuteman  sites  of  Phase  II  (or 
Ila) .  However,  the  costs  of  developing  such  a 
specialized  highly  MIRVed  payload  for  so  few 
missiles  would  be  very  high  on  a  'per  re- 
entry vehicle"  basis — they  would  Include  the 
costs  of  developing  a  special  warhead,  spe- 
cial re-entry  vehicles  for  the  warhead,  and 
post-boost  control  systems  and  the  cost 
of  tens  of  SS-9  boosters  needed  to  flight- 
test  the  new  system. 

Except  for  Poster's  statements  In  his  May 
12  speech,  the  Administration  appears  to 
have  avoided  adressing  the  basic  Issue  In 
the  analysis  of  defenses — how  easily  can 
they  be  countered  and  what  must  we  do  If 
the  opponent  attemots  to  do  so? 

The  point  was  treated  qualitatively  but  eit- 
tenslvely  and  soundly  In  Wohlstetter's  article 
'■Good  Ouys,  Bad  Ouys  and  the  ABM."  in- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  gen- 
erating defense- favorable  "ofTense-defenBe 
exchange  ratios"  by  the  addition  of  multiple 
radars  and  preferential  defense. 

It  Is  Inherent  In  any  defensive  svstem  that 
to  maintain  effectiveness  against  a  larger 
than  planned-for  for  qualitatively  better 
configured)  force  will  require  a  larger  than 
planned-for  expenditure  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  Administration  did  not  address  this 
problem  squarely  early  in  the  debate  and  that 
the  opposition  did  not  treat  It  In  the  balanced 
manner  that  the  public  and  the  Legislative 
Branch  deserve. 

A  particularly  Important  Interaction  that 
has  not  been  treated  properly  in  this  debate  Is 
the  problem  of  the  amount  of  defense  of 
Mlnuteman  believed  adequate  to  preserve.  In 
the  combination  with  other  survivors  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  a  believable  surviving  U.S. 
second-strike  force. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  credibility  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent  policy  Is  built  upon  making 
It  apparent  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  enough 
of  the  total  U.S.  strike  force  (In  all  Its  com- 
ponents: bombers,  ICBMs  and  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles)  can  survive  any  conceivable 
Soviet  first  strike,  so  as  to  retain  an  abUlty  to 


Inflict   unacceptable   damage   on   the  Soviet 
homeland. 

If  this  principle  Is  accepted,  an  argument 
that  Mlnuteman  must  be  defended  (by  Safe- 
guard or  any  other  defensive  system)  against 
a  heavy  Soviet  SS-9  attack  cannot  be  con- 
clusive, unless,  as  an  minimum.  It  shows 
that: 

(l)  The  undefended  Mlnuteman  survivors 
as  well  as  all  other  surviving  U.S.  strike  forces 
will  not  suffice  to  present  a  believable  and 
adequate  second-strike  force,  and. 

(U)  When  Mlnuteman  Is  defended,  the 
total  surviving  U.S.  strike  force  Is  sufficient 
to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the 
Soviets. 

Even  such  an  argument  does  not  suffice  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  Mlnuteman 
should  be  defended.  It  merely  provides  (If 
accomplished)  an  existence  proof  of  one  p)os- 
slble  procedure  to  employ  for  preserving  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S  deterrent  posture. 
Whether  there  exists  some  other  procedure 
that  may  be  superior  has  not  been  discussed 
definitely  In  the  same  context  as  the  pro 
and  con  Safeg\iard  arguments  P.>r  f/ample, 
the  money  and  resources  proposed  foi  ex- 
penditure on  Safeguard  might  more  effec- 
tively be  spent  (In  terms  of  contributing  to 
a  surviving  US  second  strike  force)  en  de- 
fense of  other  compwnents  of  ihc  U?  de- 
terrent force,  or  on  augmenting  some  por- 
tion of  the  deterrent  force  Itself  (iif-t  ex- 
cluding Mlnuteman). 

The  failure  of  this  public  exchaiige  of 
views  to  deal  with  this  question,  whether  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  t-ht  Executive 
or  Legislative  branches  of  the  government.  Is 
a  basic  failure  to  deal  with  a  most  funda- 
mental Issue. 

C.  Logical  Deficiencies  of  the  Debate 
It  Is  disturbing  that  the  following  simple 
logical  approach  was  not  slated  or  followed 
by  both  sides  of  this  debate. 

The  proponents  of  the  ABM  should  show 
that  there  exists  a  reasonable  set  of  future 
circumstances  for  which  the  ABM  Is  desir- 
able. The  opponents  must  show  that  for  all 
reasonable  sets  of  future  conditions  the  ABM 
Is  undesirable.  Desirability  in  both  cases 
should  be  represented  In  terms  of  cost-ef- 
fectiveness or  cost-benefits.  The  postulatlon 
of  a  particular  set  of  future  conditions  for 
which  the  ABM  Is  undesirable  cannot  show 
that  the  program  should  not  be  pursued. 

annex:     chhonologt     or     the     minuteman 

VTJLNEaABILrrY    ISSUE 

The  major  public  statements  on  this  Issue 
In  1969  occurred  as  follows: 

(a)  March  14:  The  President  Nixon  an- 
nouncement of  conclusions  regarding  the 
Sentinel  System  stresses  continued  Soviet 
build-up  of  strategic  forces  Including  ""very 
large  missiles  with  warheads  capable  of  de- 
stroying our  hardened  Mlnuteman  forces" 
and  present  a  modified  deployment  plan  put- 
ting emphasis  on  defense  of  the  retaliatory 
forces.  This  point  of  view  Is  also  stated  later 
In  the  testimony  of  Department  of  Defense 
officials  before  Senate  and  Congrresslonal 
Committees  and  Subcommittees. 

(b)  March  30:  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  makes  public: 

(I)  A  chart  showing  growth  In  Soviet  mis- 
siles. Indicating  approximately  460  8S-9s  at 
the  end  of  1975  (Stennls  Committee.  Part  I. 
pp.   160,   169.    177). 

(II)  A  "Threat  to  Mlnuteman"  chart 
showing  Probability  of  a  Mlnuteman  Silo 
Being  Destroyed  vs  Accuracy  (Miles)  for 
20-MT.  5-MT,  and  1-MT  yield  warheads 
(Ibid.  p.  178). 

(c)  March  26:  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
reveals  that  the  Soviets  were  testing  multi- 
ple   warheads   on    the   8S-9  ■■   and   that   the 
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SS-9  has  the  capability  of  transporting  three 
5-megaton  Independently  targeted  war- 
heads." 

(d)  March  28:  George  W.  Rathjens.  Jr 
before  the  same  committee,  stated:  *» 

"If  one  assumes  that  highly  accurate 
MIRVs  are  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  deployed  on  the  SS-9s,  they  might  pose 
a  greater  threat.  If  the  Soviets  can  do  as  well 
In  achieving  high  accuracy  as  we  apparently 
expect  to  do,  according  to  figures  released 
In  late  1967  by  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nltze — then  a  500-mls.sile  Soviet 
SS-9  force  might  destroy  three-quarters  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force  " 

(e)  April  4:  Ralph  E.  Lapp  In  a  report 
titled  "The  Case  Against  Missile  Defense" 
submitted  to  Senators  Cooper  and  Kennedy, 
estimates  a  maximum  capability  of  1000  5- 
megaton  warheads  (333  missiles)  for  the 
Soviets  by  1976  and  concludes  that  these 
would  leave  760  Mlnuteman  available  for 
retaliation.  The  study  also  concludes  that 
at  least  4000  warheads  (1333  missiles)  are 
required  to  cut  the  number  of  Mlnuteman 
surviving  to  60  or  less.  This  study  was  page 
one  news  In  the  AprU  9  New  York  Times. 

(f)  April  22:  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  before 
the  Stennls  Committee,  states  (p.  1129  of 
the  Committee  Report):  ".  .  .  an  attacker 
would  have  to  compensate  for  the  limited 
reliability  of  his  force  by  targeting  at  least 
two  and  possibly  more  warheads  against  each 
of  the  1000  Mlnuteman  silos."  He  also  stated 
that  he  believes  that  there  Is  sufficient  time 
for  carrying  out  the  development  of  an 
optimized  hard-point  defense. 

(g)  April  23:  Rathjens.  before  the  Stennls 
Committee  states :  (p.  1262) 

"Yet  even  If  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile  force 
were  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment's most  worrisome  projections,  even 
If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  develop  and  em- 
ploy MIRVs  with  those  missiles,  and  even  If 
they  achieved  accuracies  as  good  as  we  ap- 
parently expect  with  our  MXRV  forces  (ac- 
cording to  figures  released  In  late  1967  by 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze) 
a  quarter  of  our  Mlnuteman  force  could  be 
expected  to  survive  a  Soviet  preemptive  88-9 
attack." 

In  Appendix  11  of  bl«  written  submission, 
hestates:  (p.  1258.  Stennls) 

"For  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a  capability 
to  destroy  90  percent  of  the  Mlnutenxan  force 
m  a  preemptive  attack  using  a  MIRVed  88-9 
force,  about  850  missiles  would  be  required 
(assuming  accuracies  similar  to  those  we 
expect  and  reliabilities  of  about  75  percent)." 

Albert  J.  Wohlstetter.  at  the  same  session, 
states:  (p.  1264,  Stennls) 

"I  have  tried  with  some  effort  to  recon- 
struct various  numerical  proofs  recently  pre- 
sented or  distributed  to  the  Congress  that 
purport  to  show  our  Mlnuteman  will  be 
quite  safe  without  any  extra  protection; 
these  proofs  depend  heavily  on  optimistic 
estimates  of  limitations  in  Russian  delivery 
accuracies,  reliabilities,  and  associated  of- 
fense capabilities  and  sometimes  on  very  poor 
offense  tactics.  Suppose,  however,  that  by 
1976  when  Safeguard  Is  deployed,  or  by  1977 
when  It  may  be  shaken  down,  the  Russians 
have: 

"Accuracies  like  those  of  the  sjrstem*  we 
are  deploying  now. 

"Overall  reliabilities  currently  attributable 
to  them. 

""Methods  familiar  to  us  for  using  exten- 
sive and  timely  Information  as  to  which  mis- 
siles have  failed  so  that  others  can  replace 
them,  the  technique  known  as  shoot-look- 
shoot. 

"'Continued  production  of  88-9  boosters  at 
past  rates. 

'"Modest    numbers    of   MIRVs   per   booster 
(e.g.,   the   three   6-megaton   reentry   vehicles 
stated  by  Secretary  Laird  for  the  SS-9) . 
"Then  the  percentage  of  the  Mlnuteman 
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force  that  would  be  destroyed.  If  undefended, 
comes  to  about  96  percent. 

"These  results  are  based  on  quite  moderate 
assumptions  about  Russian  capabilities.  Bet- 
ter accuracies,  for  example,  may  be  expected 
in  the  late  19708.  and  higher  degrees  of 
MIRVlng.  Reliabilities  of  any  given  offeree 
missile  system  improve  with  use.  Do  those 
who  favor  a  hardpolnt  defense  but  would 
postpone  a  start  really  consider  these  Russian 
capabilities  I  have  outlined  'extremely  im- 
plausible'? Or  at  all  implausible?" 

Abram  Chayes,  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee, states:  (p.  1268.  Stennls) 

"In  fact,  however,  even  If  we  accept  the 
Secretary's  figures,  the  U.S.SJl.  will  not  have 
mounted  a  convincing  threat  against  Mln- 
uteman. He  is  talking  about  500  SS-9s  alto- 
gether If  each  carried  three  MIRVs,  there 
would  be  1500  warheads  In  all.  But  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  agreed  that  the  attacker  would 
need  at  the  very  minimum  2000  accurate  war- 
heads— two  for  every  one  of  our  silos — be- 
fore being  able  to  think  about  a  first  strike." 

In  the  afternoon  question  ar.d  answer  peri- 
od, Senator  Jackson  raised  the  subject  of 
Wohlstetter's  statement  concerning  various 
'proofs'  that  Mlnuteman  would  not  be  vul- 
nerable in  the  time  i>erlod  when  Safeguard 
would  become  operational  (p.  1292).  Dr. 
Rathjens  states  In  this  regard:  (p.  1295) 

"I  would  nice  to  comment  very  briefly  but 
then  I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  question  and 
that  Is,  would  I  be  permitted  to  file  a  classi- 
fied statement  dealing  with  this  problem.  I 
thliik  I  can  answer  It  more  authoritatively  If 
Ido  that. 

""On  the  unclassified  record  here  though,  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  It  is 
a  matter  of  time.  TTiere  Is  going  to  be  some 
time,  and  I  do  not  know  when — It  will  be  in 
the  .seventies — when  Mlnuteman  will  be  vul- 
nerable Accuracies  are  going  to  get  better. 
The  Soviet  force  Is  going  to  build  up.  The 
time  Is  going  to  depend  on  the  particular 
assumptions  you  make  about  the  rate  of 
that  buildup,  how  reliable  the  Soviet  missiles 
might  be.  the  yields  they  can  carry,  and  their 
accuracy."' 

(h)  April  30-  Rathjens  submits  above- 
mentioned  classified  letter  to  Stennls  Com- 
mittee. (Censored  version  appears  beginning 
p.  1453  of  Committee  record.)  Results  of  cal- 
culations using  "latest  Intelligence  estimates 
and  other  classifled  information"  are  pre- 
sented, but  specific  assumptions  used  are  not, 
except  that  it  is  stated  that  460  S&  9  missiles 
were  used. 

(1)  May  4:  Lapp,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Time-i  magazine.  "Prom  Nike  to  Safe- 
guard- A  Biography  of  the  ABM"  calculates 
that  500  SS-9s  with  three  Independent  war- 
heads each,  would  "leave  about  500-750  oper- 
able Minutemen" 

(f)  May  S:  Manuscript  version  of  the  book 
ABM  An  Eraluation  of  the  Decision  to  De- 
ploy an  Antibalhstic  Missile  System.  Abram 
Chayes  and  Jerome  Wiesner.  Editors,  dis- 
tributed to  the  White  House,  the  Stale  De- 
partment, and  the  Defense  Department  and 
released  to  the  press  on  May  6  (  page  one  story 
by  John  W.  Finney,  New  York  Times,  May  7). 

The  "Overview"  section  of  this  book  (by 
Chayes,  Wiesner.  Rathjens.  and  Weinberg) 
state.i  that  today  "It  would  take  at  least  two 
attacking  ICBMs  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  de- 
stroying one  Mlnuteman"  (p.  48.  MS  and 
p.  35  of  the  final  book) 

"Some  First  Strike  Scenarios"  by  Wiesner 
(p  3  of  MS  and  p.  71  of  book)  states  that 
"the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly different  from  those  of  a  study 
with  full  access  to  classified  materials."  Then, 
assuming  500  SS-98  with  three  MIRVs  carry- 
ing a  "weapon  having  a  0.8  kill  probability 
against  the  present  Mlnuteman  with  the 
MIRV  guidance  accuracy"  (p.  6  of  MS)  would 
lead  to  270  Mlnutemian  and  Titan  missiles 
surviving  out  of  an  attack  directed  at  a  total 
of  1100  targets  (Including  some  command 
and  control  points) .  It  Is  further  stated  that 


"we  have  assumed  an  accurate  MIRV  and  a 
highly  reliable  system."  (p.  6  of  MS  and  p.  73 
of  book.) 

In  the  book  form  (p.  73)  the  statement  of 
a  0.8  kill  probability  is  altered  to  read  "with 
the  MIRV  guidance  accuracy  estimated  by 
Secretary  LaJrd," 

"What  Does  Safeguard  Safeguard?"  by 
Steven  Weinberg  states  (p.  86.  book  version)  : 

"The  United  States  has  about  1050  ICBM 
silos.  Thus  we  must  suppose  that  Moscow  can 
deliver  at  least  2,100  re-entry  vehicles  (RVs) 
with  megaton  yield  and  high  accuracy,  two 
for  each  of  our  ICBM  silos.  (Even  with  two 
Soviet  RVs  targeted  on  each  U.S.  ICBM.  and 
assuming  that  each  RV  had  an  80  percent 
chance  of  destroying  a  hardened  silo,  42 
ICBMs  would  still  be  left,  and  these  could 
destroy  a  sizable  fraction  of  Soviet  industry) . 
He  Justifies  the  80  percent  kill  probability  by 
the  footnote  "In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  20.  1969, 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  stated  that  an 
ICBM  with  a  CEP  of  0.6  to  0.8  miles  would 
have  to  carry  a  20-MT  warhead  If  It  Is  to 
have  an  80  jiercent  chance  of  destroying  a 
hardened  Mlnuteman  sUo.'  This  kill  prob- 
ability does  not  Incorporate  the  readiness, 
launch  and  Infilght  reliabilities  of  Soviet 
ICBMs.  Instead  of  attempting  to  take  these 
unknown  reliabilities  Into  account  explicitly, 
I  will  throughout  only  quote  figures  for  the 
number  of  Soviet  RVs  which  actually  arrive 
near  the  target.  Thus,  if  the  overall  Soviet 
ICBM  reliability  Is  50  percent,  then  the  ac- 
tual Soviet  ICBM  deployments  must  be  at 
twice  the  levels  quoted  here." 

(k)  May  12:  John  S.  Poster.  Jr..  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  In  a 
speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Aviation -Space  Writers'  Association  In  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  states: 

"Other  statements  in  the  ABM  book  seem 
to  play  a  strange  numbers  game.  At  one  point 
the  book  states:  'With  our  Mlnuteman  In 
hardened  silos.  It  would  take  at  least  two 
attacking  ICBMs  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  de- 
stroying one  Mlnuteman,' 

"An  ICBM  with  three  Independently  aimed 
warheads  can  attack  three  silos.  The  U.S.  has 
designed,  but  not  deployed,  a  system  which 
allows  a  missile  to  signal  the  launch-control 
point  If  It  has  launched  Its  re-entry  vehicle 
properly.  With  this  system,  the  control  point 
could  reprogram  another  missile  to  make  up 
for  failures.  For  example,  a  missile  system 
having  a  20  percent  failure  rate  and  carry- 
ing three  re-entry  vehicles  per  missile,  would 
require  only  420  missiles  to  attack  1000  sllos. 
If  the  yield  of  each  re-entry  vehicle  was  a 
reasonable  5-MT  and  the  accuracy  a  reason- 
able '4  of  a  mile,  about  95  percent  of  the  sllos 
could  be  destroyed.  This  would  mean  50  of 
the  1000  Mlnuteman  survive.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  attack  half  of  the  sllos  twice  as  the 
book  advised,  rather  than  all  of  them  once." 

See  also  Foster's  May  13  testimony  to  the 
Stennls  Committee  beginning  p.  1711  of  the 
Hearings. 

(1)  May  14  Wiesner,  testifying  before  the 
Gore  Subcommittee,  states  (p.  492  of  the 
Hearings)  : 

"Since  I  prepared  my  testimony.  Dr.  F\)ster 
has  suggested  that  my  calculations  regarding 
the  surviving  Mlnuteman  force  were  In  error. 
These  are  the  estimates  that  I  Just  gave  you. 
He  estimated  that  only  50  missiles  would  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  SS-9  attack  Instead  of  the  270 
shown  In  our  ABM  book.  Now  my  calculations 
were  based  on  Department  of  Defense  data 
released  in  March  and  April  of  this  year,  but 
Dr.  Foster  has  now  changed  those  figures.  He 
says  that  the  SS-9  warhead  will  have  a  0.95 
probability  of  destroying  a  Mlnuteman  rather 
than  the  0.8  previously  predicted.  This  In- 
volves a  new  estimate  of  the  8S-0  MIRV  ac- 
curacy and  reliability,  a  reliability  which  I  do 
not  and  easy  to  accept.  His  data,  incidentally, 
has  also  changed  the  estimate  of  Soviet  SS-Os 
from  500  to  600. 

"Dr.  Foster  also  says,  and  this  is  Implicit  In 


his  number  of  50,  in  contrast  to  my  number 
of  270,  that  the  Soviets  might  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  monitoring  their  MIRV  warheads 
and  onJy  using  a  second  one  against  a  target 
when  the  first  has  obviously  failed.  This  is 
certainly  technically  possible.  It  Is  a  technical 
complication  in  addition  to  the  MIRVs.  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  used.  Even  if  It 
were  used,  there  Is  an  easy  counter  to  It.  The 
attack  will  have  to  come  in  two  waves  spaced 
by  a  few  minutes  so  that  the  attacker  can 
determine  which  re-entry  vehicles  have  failed 
and  need  backup.  Our  early  warning  system 
will  certainly  indicate  that  there  are  two 
components  to  the  attack.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  we  would  wait  for  the  second  attack  to 
hit,  rather  than  fire  the  remaining  missiles 
after  the  first  weapons  explode.  In  this  case, 
about  290  land-based  missiles  (Mlnuteman 
and  Titan  II)  would  be  available  for  counter- 
attack assuming  a  0.9  probability  for  the 
Soviet  warhead  which  I  find,  as  I  say.  harder 
to  believe  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  that, 
though  not  the  0.95." 

Edward  Teller,  states:  (p.  620  of  the 
Hearings) 

"I.  furthermore,  would  now  like  to  say  that 
there  have  been  in  Dr.  Wiesner's  testimony 
several  points  of  difference,  not  with  me,  but 
with  a  very  thorough,  very  conscientious  man. 
Dr.  John  Poster,  whom  I  have  known  for 
very  many  more  years,  I  think,  than  most  of 
you  have  known  him. 

"I  know  that  his  figures  are  not  given  out 
without  exceedingly  reliable  checking,  and  I 
think  I  can  make  a  little  progress  In  clearing 
up  for  you  differences  between  what  Dr. 
Foster  says  and  what  Dr.  Weisner  says. 

"Dr.  Foster  says  that  the  probability  of  a 
hit  is  0.96.  Dr.  Weisner's  report  said  0.8.  Dr. 
Poster  does  not  disagree.  He  says  that  of  the 
20  percent  failure.  16  percent  occur  In  the 
takeoff  phase.  This  15  percent  which  fall  to 
take  off  properly  can  be  promptly  replaced 
and  this,  he  claims  is  the  kind  of  operation 
we  know  how  to  do  and  which  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  assume  the  Russians  also 
know  how  to  do. 

"Therefore,  his  95  percent,  does  not  look  to 
me  unreasonable,  and  furthermore  if  Dr. 
Foster's  scenario  is  followed,  the  time  delay 
between  the  first  firing  and  the  followup  fir- 
ing would  be  only  the  time  period  that  Is 
needed  to  see  that  the  takeoff  did  not  func- 
tion properly. 

"Therefore,  the  time  delay  argument,  that 
this  would  give  us  time  to  release  our  missiles. 
Is  also,  I  think,  not  quite  realistic." 

And  a  bit  later  ip.  521  of  the  Hearings)  : 

"Finally,  there  Is  a  little  difference  between 
500  and  600  SS-9s.  Dr.  Wiesner  said  that  Dr 
Poster  mentioned  600  SS-9s.  whereas  I  think 
Secretary  Packard  mentioned  500.  Dr.  Foster 
did  mention  600  because  he  used  not  the  ye«u" 
1975  but  the  year  1976  taking  into  account 
the  delay  that  would  be  Imposed  by  our  not 
deploying  Safeguard.  He  said  if  we  do  not 
deploy,  then  we  will  be  faced  by  600  SS-9s 
before  we  can  have  any  hard  point  de- 
fense."* 

Wiesner  responded  (p.  525  of  the  Hear- 
ings) : 

"Now.  I  do  not  want  to  undertake  to  destroy 
the  credentials  which  Dr.  Teller  has  given 
for  Dr.  Poster,  because  Poster  Is  also  an  old 
friend  of  mine  and  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  him.  This  Is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
kind  of  a  debate. 

"The  fact  remains,  though,  that  the  num- 
bers have  changed,  and  I  think  my  analysis 
of  the  situation  is  a  little  different  than  Dr 
Teller's.  The  original  estimate  of  the  5-mega- 
ton warhead  kill  probability  as  given  by  the 
Defense  Department,  vras  0.8,  and  it  is  this 
0.8  that  we  are  talking  about. 

"In  addition  to  that  value,  various  people, 
myself  Included,  have  assumed  that  the  mis- 
sile reliability,  fire  reliability,  would  also  be 
0.8,  so  that  the  overall  kill  probability  of  a 
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missile  plu8  a  single  warhead  would  be  tb« 
product  of  tb«8«  numbers  or  0.64.  The  prob- 
ability of  not  killing  a  silo  would  be  the 
difference  between  1  and  that,  or  0.36. 

"Incidentally,  Mr.  Foster.  In  some  of  his 
papers,  has  said  0.7  rather  0.8,  but  tbiB  ts 
hardly  different.  What  I  am  objecting  to.  or 
at  least  pointing  out.  Is  that  now  Instead  of 
an  0.8  kill  probability  for  a  single  warhead 
Dr.  Poster  is  using  a  value  of  0.95.  and  I  ob- 
ject for  two  reasons.  Though  they  have  the 
privilege  of  using  any  number  they  please, 
when  they  say  my  document  Is  In  error  be- 
cause with  a  0.95  km  probability  they  show 
fewer  missiles  survive  than  calculated  based 
on  data  they  published  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  I  think  I  have  a  right. 
If  not  to  be  offended,  at  least  to  defend  my- 
self, and  I  think  that  they  also  owe  you  an 
explanation." 

(m)  May  22:  Secretary  Laird,  appearing 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  Commltte*  on  Appro- 
priations (Mskhon  Subcommittee)  restates 
the  result  presented  May  12  by  Foster  that 
420  SS-98  with  0.26  n  ml  CEPs,  3  MIRVa  at  6 
megatons  each,  a  30  percent  failure  rate,  and 
reprogrammlng  for  Inflight  failures  would 
destroy  all  but  50  &Ilnuteman.  (p.  37,  Mabon 
Subcommittee  Hearings) 

(n)  May  23:  Wohlstetter  submits  to  the 
Stennls  Committee  his  "Supplement  on  Pur- 
ported Proofs  that  the  Minuteman  will  be 
safe  without  further  protection"  (p.  1446, 
Stennls  Hearings)  along  with  a  classified  ap- 
pendix. The  unclasslfled  statement  chal- 
lenges the  resiUts  of,  among  others,  Lapp, 
Rathjens,  Weinberg,  and  Wlesner  and  docu- 
ments his  statement  that  "these  proofs  de- 
pend heavily  on  optimistic  estimates  of  limi- 
tations in  Russian  delivery  accuracies,  reiia- 
bUitles,  associated  offense  capabilities,  and 
Bometimea  on  poor  offense  tactics." 

(o)  May  29:  Panofsky  writes  Senator  Gore, 
"I  am  somewhat  perturbed  that  the  dif- 
ference among  the  calculations  of  Wohlstet- 
ter. Lapp,  and  Rathjens  have  been  given  this 
degree  of  attention.  P^mdamentaUy,  these 
calculations  differ  only  in  tbelr  assumptions 
on  the  reliable  CEP  of  the  Soviet  MIKV  war- 
heads carried  on  the  SS-9,  on  the  assumed 
hardness  of  Minuteman,  and  on  the  target- 
ing doctrine  adopted  by  the  Soviets  in  a  first- 
strike  attack."  (Transcripts  of  the  Gore  Sub- 
committee, p.  509) . 

(p)  June  4.  Wlesner  submits  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Oore  answering  Foster's  criticism  of  the 
Cbayes-Wlesner  book.  (Oore  Hearings,  p. 
690.) 

(q)  June  15  and  June  22:  Rathjens  and 
Wohlstetter  have  two  exchanges  of  letters  in 
the  Sew  York  Times  on  their  difference*.  This 
exchange  is  extended  into  private  corre- 
spondence and  correspondence  with  Senator 
Symington. 

(r)  July  1:  Rathjens,  Wlesner,  and  Wein- 
berg, in  "A  Critique  of  Pentagon  ABM  White 
Paper"  issued  by  Senator  Kennedy  challenge 
the  May  22  testimony  of  Secretary  Laird 
questioning  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  a  0.25  n  mi  CEP  and  0.80  reliability 
and  the  attribution  to  them  of  a  "full"  retar- 
geting capability. 

FOOTNOTES 

'MIRV:  Multiple  Independently  Target- 
able  Reentry  Vehicles;  MRV:  Multiple  Re- 
entry Vehicles  (the  reentry  vehicles  in  a 
MRV  system  must  all  attack  the  same  target, 
perhaps  In  a  fixed  pattern;  the  reentry  ve- 
hicles In  a  MIRV  may  be  independently  tar- 
geted to  separate  targets);  8LBM:  Subma- 
rine-Launched Ballistic  Missile;  FOBS:  Frac- 
tional-Orbit Ballistic  System. 

'Are  for  1960  unless  otherwise  noted. 

*  Stennls  Conunlttee  Hearings — Part  2,  p. 
1264. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1452. 

•Oore  Subcommittee  Hearings — Part  2,  p. 
492. 


•  Other  issues  are  raised  In  the  documents 
of  the  Annex,  p.  1238,  and  many  ol  these  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

'  Scope,  Magnitude,  and  Implications  of  the 
United  States  AntitiallUtic  Missile  Progr:im. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary AppUcatlons  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  E:nergy,  Nov.  6  and  7,  1967,  pp.  47  and 
ff.  in  which  Department  Secretary  Nltze 
states  "One  poesible  US  Missile  oould  carry 
ten  separately  aimed  50-klloton  warheads" 
or  "one  10-megaton  warhead." 

•This  is  clear  from  the  wording  of  the 
sanitized  version  app>earlng  In  the  Stennls 
Committee  Hearings  (p.  1463). 

•CEP  (Circular  Probable  Error):  The  ra- 
dius of  the  smallest  circle  centered  at  the 
desired  almsport  such  that  there  Is  a  60-60 
chance  of  landing  within  the  circle.  Thus, 
the  smaller  the  CEP,  the  more  accurate  the 
mlssUe. 

"The  Packard  Chart  does  not  explicitly 
state  whether  CEP  is  to  be  measured  in  stat- 
ute or  nautical  miles.  In  one  instance,  early 
in  the  debate,  the  abscissa  is  referred  to  as 
"nautical  miles,"  Paclcard,  March  20  (p.  102) . 
In  any  case,  nautical  miles  is  the  accepted 
unit  of  measurement  for  CEP,  not  statute 
miles. 

"  The  manuscript  version  of  the  book  is 
different  In  some  passages  from  the  final 
version.  Since  the  manuscript  received  wide 
circulation  (according  to  the  Netc  York 
Times  it  was  distributed  to  all  members  of 
t>oth  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  members  of 
the  White  House,  State  Department,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  well  as  to  members 
of  the  F*res8) ,  it  is  as  significant  a  document 
as  the  final  version.  Where  cited  passages 
differ  between  Iiis  and  book,  both  will  gen- 
erally be  cited;  otherwise  only  the  book  pas- 
sages win  be  dted. 

"The  survival  probability  of  the  singly- 
targeted  Minuteman  is  approximately  230/ 
660,  or  about  0.36=1  — (0.8)    (0.8). 

'» The  0.36  survival  probability  for  the  sin- 
gly-targeted missiles  implies  a  0.13,  or  (I  — 
0.64)',  survival   probability  for  the  doubly- 
targeted  missiles  surviving. 
"  Emphasis  is  added. 
^  Emphasis  is  added. 
"  Emphasis  Is  added. 

'■See  also  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, May  19,  1969.  p.  20. 

"■  There  are  other  examples  in  the  debate, 
as  discussed  In  section  IV  B  of  this  report. 

•»  Most  of  the  "reprogranuned"  warheads 
would  be  replacing  launch  or  earlier  failure, 
not  in-flight  failures  as  suggested  by  Wlesner. 
•"See  discussion,  p.  1207  ff. 
^  The  difference  becomes  noticeable  only 
when  the  number  of  reprogrammed  RVs  is 
almost  an  exact  Integer  multiple  of  the  num- 
ber of  targets.  We  do  not  have  such  a  situa- 
tion here.  When  that  case  does  arise,  the  "ex- 
pected value"  approach  slightly  underesti- 
mates the  size  of  an  attacking  force  needed 
to  achieve  a  given  effectiveness. 

"  We  are  rounding  these  numbers  to  the 
nearest  integer. 
•*  Baaed  on  the  Nltze  testimony. 
••  Also  note  Laird's  release  of  April  23  on 
the  number  of  USSR  Yankee-clase  subs. 

»  Which  is  more  reetrlctive  than  Wlesner's 
assumptions  of  simultaneous  launch  and 
launches  destrlbuted  over  three  minutes. 

"  Secretary  Laird  stated  before  the  Mahon 
Suboommtttee  (p.  10)  that  the  alert  force 
is  40  percent  of  the  operational  inventory. 

"  Senator  Brooke.  Addreae  to  closed  session 
of  the  Senate.  July  17,  1969,  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  16,  p.  19850. 

••Scope,  Magnitude  and  implications  of 
U.S.  ABM  Program,  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Applications  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  1967,  p. 
48. 

*p.  360  Gore  Subcommittee  Hearings  and 
p.  1253  Stennls  Committee  Hearings 

*■  Including  RDT&E  costs  of  »2.6  billion  and 
AEC  facility  coat  of  $1  blUlon  that  would  be 


incurred  even  without  a  deployment  decision 
(see  page  29  of  Mahon  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ings). 

*^  He  also  suggests  waiting  and  then  In- 
creasing Minuteman  if  necessary;  ".  .  .  we 
could  afford  to  wait  several  years  l^ecause  pro- 
duction time  of  the  additional  Minuteman 
missile  is  very  much  shorter  than  for  the  new, 
complex  ABM  defense."  Remarks  prepared 
for  the  San  Francisco  Democratic  Forum,  May 
20,  1969  (Stanford  University  News  Service 
News  Release,  May  21,  1969) . 

»  Critique  of  Pentagon  ABM  White  Paper. 

"  Oore  Subcommittee  Hearings,  Part  I, 
p.  260. 

«  Ibid,  p.  286. 

»  Based  on  the  Nltze  testimony. 

••According  to  the  released  copy  of  his 
speech.  Department  of  Defense  News  Release 
No.  381-60,  Dr.  Foster  stated,  "Second.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  continuity  of  this 
hedge  against  the  sUll  evolving  threats.  You 
should  realize  that  ever  since  the  approval 
by  Congress,  and  Secretary  McNamara's  de- 
cision In  1967,  we  have  been  building  up  our 
capability  to  produce  and  deploy  these  com- 
ponents. If  authorization  to  continue  deploy- 
ment were  delayed  until  next  year,  the  cur- 
rent capability  would  decay,  and  we  wovUd 
lose  not  Just  one  year  but  two  or  more  years. 
Without  authority  for  production  and  de- 
ployment, we  would  have  to  cloee  our  devel- 
opmental production  lines,  discharge  our 
production  personnel,  and  cease  our  engi- 
neering on  sites.  Later,  when  authority  was 
granted  to  reinitiate  production,  site  acquisi- 
tion, and  on-aite  engineering  and  construc- 
tion, we  would  re-engage  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel and  train  them  Ijefore  productive 
work  could  be  accompUslied.  This  means  that 
the  first  two  sites  could  not  l>e  in  operation 
untu  1076  at  the  earliest,  instead  of  1974. 
If  at  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  continue 
on  their  present  course,  they  could  have 
another  hundred  SS-0  missiles  making  a 
total  perhaps  of  600.  with  up  to  1800  war- 
heads to  attack  our  1000  Minuteman.  We 
would  then  be  defending  with  too  little  too 
late." 


OREGON  OTTER  TRAWL 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Oregon  Otter  Trawl  Commission. 
Over  the  years — both  as  Governor  and 
as  Senator — I  have  worked  closely  with 
this  group  and  I  want  to  tell  Senators 
how  many  advances  our  State  fishing 
Industry  owes  to  the  dedicated  work  of 
the  Otter  Trawl  Commission. 

I  have  spoken  before  In  the  Senate 
about  the  dismal  future  facing  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  protect  the  resource  from  pillag- 
ing— and  that  is  the  word  I  want — our 
fish  ofT  our  east  and  west  coasts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Oregon  Otter  Trawl  Com- 
mission be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RrSOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  Conference  on  Law  of  The 
Sea  Is  to  be  held  In  Oeneva  In  1973,  and 

Whereas,  rules  and  regulatlon.s  governing 
Ashing  in  International  waters  will  no  doubt 
be  laid  down,  and 

Whereas,  among  Maritime  Nations  the  jx)- 
sltlon  of  the  United  States  in  fishery  has 
deteriorated  in  twenty-flve  years  from  a 
front-runner   to   a   tail-ender.  and 

Whereas,  distant  water  fishing  fleets  of 
foreign  powers  are  pillaging  the  fish  resources 
off  our  shores,  and  have  virtually  wiped  out 
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the  once  abundant  roclcflsh  populations  oS 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  coasts,  and 

Whereas,  the  deterioration  of  the  United 
States  fishery,  and  e6p>ecially  the  trawl  fish- 
ery, will  continue  at  an  accelerated  pace  un- 
less immediate  steps  are  tiiken  to  halt  this 
downward  plunge,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Otter  Trawl  Commission 
c>f  Oregon  go  on  record  In  support  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Federation  of  Fisher- 
men as  proposed  at  their  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  June  1971,  which  is  as  follows: 

I.    COASTAL    SPECnCS 

Coastal  nations  shaU  have  the  ownership 
of  all  the  fish  and  shellflsh  resources  which 
live  on  or  at>ove  or  are  dependent  upon  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  slope  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  nation  and/or  the  waters  above  the 
shelf  and  slope  for  the  reproduction  and/or 
survival  during  the  major  part  of  their  life. 

When  stocks  of  fljjh  are  underliarvested  by 
the  coastal  nation  to  which  they  belong,  pro- 
visions shall  be  made  for  harvesting  by  other 
nations  subject  to  licensing  and  control  by 
the  coastal  nation. 

n.    ANAOROMOUS   SFECIXS 

Anadromous  fl^h  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  coastal  nation  of  origin.  No  nation  shall 
harvest  anadromous  species  of  flsh  without 
express  consent  and  approval  of  country  of 
origin.  Where  anadromous  fish  is  habitating 
and  is  harvestable  in  territorial  waters  of  a 
country  other  than  the  country  of  origin.  It 
shall  be  mandatory  upon  the  nations  in- 
volved to  work  out  harvesting  rules  con- 
sistent with  conservation  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  each  nation  to  Its  proper  share 
of  the  allowable  catch. 

III.    HIGH    8XAS    SPECIKS 

All  s{>eoles  of  flsh  not  Included  in  para- 
graphs I  and  II  and  in  particular,  fl.sh  of 
oceanic  origin  and  habitat,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  ownership  and  control  by  the  coastal 
nation.  The  conservation  and  management 
of  such  species  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
multl-natloiial  control  to  be  exercised  Jointly 
by  the  harvesting  countries  and  by  countries 
whose  ooast  borders  the  distribution  of  such 
h&h  stoclcs,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary 
of  State.  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Sen  Robert 
W.  Packwood,  Governor  Tom  McCall,  Rep- 
resentative Wendell  Wyatt,  Flsh  Oommiasion 
of  Oregon  and  the  Game  Commission  of 
Oregon. 

Passed  at  the  Otter  Trawl  Commission  of 
Oregon  meeting  in  Newport,  Oregon  on 
beptember  24, 1971. 


COLUMN  OF  JACK  ANDERSON 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  2  column  of  Jack  Anderson  con- 
tained a  malicious  and  false  personal  at- 
tack upon  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,  Thomas  C.  Brennan.  This 
column  was  apparently  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  final  processing  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  legislation  for  the  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  patent  laws,  Includ- 
ing significant  amendments  proposed  by 
the  minority  leader.  In  the  column  of 
October  2  and  earlier  columns,  Mr.  An- 
derson has  indicated  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
minority  leader. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Anderson's  attack  is 
that  the  counsel  Improperly  and  without 
authorization  made  available  to  the  rele- 
vant committees  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  national  patent  bar 
associations  the  text  of  a  stalT  prepared 
working  draft  of  the  proposed  new  title 


35  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  consultation  with  the  bar 
associations  was  not  authorized  by  me 
and  that  the  counsel  was  "slipping  the 
patent  lobby  restricted  data  from  com- 
mittee flies." 

The  falsity  of  these  allegations  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  of  long  stand- 
ing. If  Mr.  Anderson  had  read  the  public 
hearings  on  the  legislation  which  he  dis- 
cusses in  such  a  glib  fashion,  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  I  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  publicly  Invited  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  patent  bar 
associations  at  the  time  of  the  markup 
of  the  legislation. 

At  the  completion  of  the  testimony  of 
the  then  president  of  the  American  Pat- 
ent Law  Association,  Mr.  Eben  M.  Graves 
the  following  colloquy  occurred : 

Senator  McCuellan.  Do  I  understand  you 
will  supply  the  committee  with  one  of  your 
technicians,  counsel,  to  advise  with  the  com- 
mittee when  It  undertakes  to  mark  up  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  Okavks.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  It  would  be 
f>OBslble. 

Senator  McClixxan.  We  appreciate  that 
offer  and  may  very  well  take  advantage  of 
it.  I  don't  say  this  Just  for  the  Interests  you 
represent  or  for  whom  you  testify  tills  morn- 
ing but  we  would  welcome  the  best  counsel 
and  the  beet  tectinlcans  that  can  be  made 
available  to  us.  ThiB  is  not  an  area  where 
any  of  us,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  any  per- 
sonal feelings  or  concepts  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  reeval nation.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  get  the  very  Ijest  system  we  can  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  Gravis.  That  Is  certainly  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  recom- 
mend someone,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  bar 
associations  would  do  the  same. 

Senator  McCi.kixan.  That  is  right.  Very 
well. 

(Part  2.  Hearings  on  Patent  Law  Revision 
of  the  eoth  Congress,  page  638) 

Even  if  I  had  not  specifically  and  pub- 
licly endorsed  consultation  with  the  btir 
associations.  It  would  have  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  staff  to  have  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  new  title  35  re- 
viewed by  the  Patent  OfBce  smd  by  the 
technicians  of  the  patent  l)ar.  Because  of 
the  issues  presented  by  the  amendments 
of  the  minority  leader  sections  of  the 
proposed  title  were  also  made  available 
for  review  by  the  relevant  committee  of 
the  section  on  antitrust  law  of  the  Amer- 
can  Bar  Association.  The  draft  was 
properly  labeled  as  constituting  a  work- 
ing draft  prepared  by  the  staff  and  not 
representing  the  views  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  indicated  that  the  draft 
was  made  available  strictly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  review  and  comment  on 
the  proposed  language. 

The  Sunday  Star  of  October  3  con- 
tains a  balanced  discussion  of  the  Issues 
presented  by  the  amendments  of  the  mi- 
nority leader.  In  the  course  of  that  story 
Mr.  Brennan  summarized  his  attitude 
toward  the  patent  bar  associations.  He 
stated — 

You  recognize  and  you  accept  their  ex- 
pertise. But  when  it's  a  question  of  rwolvlng 
policy  disputes,  then  you  have  to  recognise 
their  special  interest. 

Certain  of  the  issues  presented  by  this 
legislation,  particularly  the  amendments 
of  the  minority  leader.  Involve  complex 
Issues  of  public  policy  In  which  compet- 


ing rights  and  philosophies  are  Involved. 
The  integration  of  the  patent  system 
and  the  antitrust  law  is  not  an  easy  task, 
and  there  is.  ample  ground  for  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  The  case  of  the 
opponents  is  not  advanced  by  muckrak- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subcom- 
mittee can  now  proceed  to  resolve  the 
remaining  contested  Issues  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  competing  viewpoints. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Anderson's  column 
are  entitled  to  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able reporting  than  is  contained  in  his 
column  of  October  2, 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Anderson's  column 
places  great  stress  on  the  comments  sub- 
mitted informally  by  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  of  the  Patent,  Trademark, 
and  Copyright  Section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association.  A  review  of 
these  comments  indicates  that  all  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee  were  of  a 
technical  nature  and  do  not  relate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  minority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  foe  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  comments 
submitted  informally  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Patent  Trademark  and  Copy- 
right Section  Committee  on  Legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cc«n- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMicKNTS    Bt    Titx.    District    of    Colxticbia 
Patxnt,   Traseicark.  Airo   Coptright   Ssc- 

TION    COMIOTTXK    ON    LKGISLATION 

PACK     8,    SBCTION     11.    PUBLICATIONS 

In  subsection  (a)  "The  Commissioner 
shall  .  .  .",  in  subsection  (b)  "The  Com- 
missioner may  .  .  .".  it  is  suggested  that 
classification  manuals  and  indices  (line  20) 
must  needs  be  printed  or  otherwise  published 
so  that  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  which 
it  is  the  Patent  Office  function  to  produce 
and  to  disseminate  can  be  effectively  used.  It 
has  been  suggested  consideration  be  given 
to  place  lines  20  and  21  as  a  numbered  para- 
graph under  subsection  (a)  as  by  insertion 
following  line  11. 

PACK  S,  SECTION  33,  EVISENCS  IN  PATENT  OmcS 
CASES 

"The  Commissioner  shall  establish  regu- 
lations ..." 

Question  was  asked  why  has  this  been 
made  mandatory  by  use  of  the  word  "sbaU." 
As  printed  S.  643  read  "may."  It  is  assumed 
Congress  upon  enactment  wlU  have  fc«'e- 
cloeed  p>oseibility  of  wide  open  presentation 
and  production  of  evidence,  as  taken  in  con- 
junction with  section  24,  last  sentence,  last 
phrase  beginning  ".  .  .  insofar  as  .  .  ." 

PACE   8,   SECTION   41(a) 

Historically,  the  Bar  has  supported  60% 
recovery.  The  eesential  service  of  the  UJS. 
Patent  Incentive  System  Is  that  it  secures 
disclosures  and  puts  invention  into  public 
domain.  Both  attorneys  In  private  (vactlce 
and  corporate  practice  voiced  concern  that 
funds  are  limited,  that  balance  between  In- 
formation to  pubUc  and  costs  to  applicant 
should  hold  down  fees. 

Nothing  In  41(a)  gives  Instruction  as  to 
proportion  certain  kinds  of  services  shall 
bear  to  the  "overall  recovery",  there  spedfled. 
i.e.,  should  OatmnlBsloner  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute between  servloee  and  examination 
on  a  certain  proportion  basis? 

Oommlsslonflr  has  no  control  orer  oosta. 
He  Is  "locked  in"  on  his  costs. 

With  respect  to  estimates  to  dients,  the 
point  IS  raised  that  "Just  one  more  Item  of 
expense  remains  unosrtaln"  because  do  ods 
knows  what  a  OctnmlBsloner  may  do  tn  any 
two-year  period.  The  proeecutloci  of  an  ap- 
plication oould  extend  orer  sererai  sucb  p»- 
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rlodB.  InfUtlon  and  otbeor  matters  were  con- 
Biderad. 

It  was  expresned  that  it  Cong^eM  seta  the 
appropriations,  Oongtesa  should  set  tbe  fees. 

DC.  Bar  reportedly  took  position  that  they 
really  did  not  care  for  any  amount  or  per- 
centage of  recovery  but  if  there  had  to  be 
one.  It  should  be  60%. 

It  was  recognized  the  ComnOssloner  can 
allocate  expenses  In  three  different  categor- 
ies, but  the  bin  as  marked  up  does  not  con- 
trol or  call  for  such  allocation.  We  are  trend- 
ing toward  100 '^  recovery.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly expensive  to  deal  with  Patent 
Office. 

MAINTENANCE    FEES 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  climate 
Is  somewhat  warmer  on  maintenance  fees. 
Why  not  remain  silent  on  this  point?  This, 
ultimately,  might  permit  lowering  fees  at 
least  up  to  time  of  disclosure  when  patent 
Issues.  1  e..  ultimately  maintenance  fees  may 
be  charged.  It  Is  recognized  that  there  Is 
considerable  opposition  to  maintenance  or 
"deferred"  fees. 

It  was  noted  that  the  Bar  Association  never 
favored  putting  such  a  statement  in  the  bill. 

It  is  understood  that  the  word  "designed" 
permits  flexibility  In  that  it  broadens  what- 
ever range  is  stated.  Thus,  what  is  stated  Is 
a  goal.  I.e.,  the  language  Is  not  "fees  shall 
effect  on  overall  recovery". 

The  recovery  should  be  based  upon  "... 
costs  of  operation  of  the  Patent  Office,"  based 
on  the  most  recent  completed  fiscal  year. 
Page  10.  lines  5-8  are  noted.  Perhaps  la)  and 
(C)  on  pages  9  and  10  respectively,  when 
read  together,  take  care  of  the  suggestion 
here  reported. 

PAGE     10,    SECTION    4  2 

There  appears  an  omission  at  end  of  Sec- 
tion 42  See  S.  643,  as  printed,  page  11.  lines 
8  and  9. 

PAGE    12,    SECTION     102CCI(SI 

It  was  suggested  that  language  appearing 
here  might  be  clarified  to  state  In  line  4  of 
I  5)  that  the  -time  of  the  invention"  is  when 
It  ',  .  ,  was  made  .  .  ,";  pleas«  note  ".  .  . 
was  made  .  .  ."  in  line  2  of  (5).  The  word 
'invention  can  Include  conception,  possible 
diligence  and  reduction  to  practice.  One  per- 
son thought  that  in  line  4,  after  "invention" 
there  might  be  Inserted — was  completed — 

The  foregoing  sufficiently  points  out  the 
question. 

However,  another  suggestion  was  made 
that  line  4  read  ".  .  .  at  the  time  the  inven- 
tion was  made,  which  Invention  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application;". 

Another  suggestion  was  that  line  4  begin 
with  the  word  "then"  so  that  lines  3  and  4 
would  read  for  the  pertinent  part  ".  .  .  does 
not  then  stand  abandoned  .  ,  ."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  phrase  would  be  aultably 
adjusted. 

PAGE    12,  SECTION    103,  LINE    38 

It  was  suggested  that  the  phrase  "obvious 
from  such  prior  art  be  discussed  In  the  re- 
port stating  that  only  clarification  and  no 
substantive  law  change  is  intended. 

PAGE    20,    SECTION     131(C),    EXAMINATION 

With  respect  to  131(c),  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem which  may  arise  with  respect  to  state- 
ments or  arguments  made  at  a  time  when 
all  of  the  prior  knowledge  in  the  art  has 
not  been  available  but  later  becomes  avail- 
able. A  statement  made  with  respect  to  some 
art  could  well  have  a  different  meaning  when 
all  of  the  art  has  become  available  It  might 
be  considered  that  a  statement  arguing 
patentability  may  Involve  matter  which  Is 
included  only  because  the  maker  of  the  state- 
ment was  unaware  of  other  art  which  later 
has  become  available  and.  therefore,  chose 
language  which  unlcnown  to  him  was  un- 
acceptable. Had  he  known  of  all  of  the  art. 
he  would  have  made  his  statement  dif- 
ferently. Will  such  a  statement  be  available 
as  "a  ground  for  holding  a  patent  invalid." 


I  understand  that  when  patentability 
briefs  were  being  considered  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  It  appeared  ^  of  the  Examiners  said 
they  helped,  ^  said  they  took  more  time 
and  Vi  did  not  care.  This  Information  was 
elicited  by  a  question  asked:  "Would  this 
(the  patentability  brief)  effect  savings  in 
costs  of  operation  of  Patent  Office?" 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  court  a  statement 
made  with  respect  to  some  art  would  be 
argued  as  an  admission  against  Interests 
with  respect  to  art  becoming  available  after 
the  statement  was  made.  A  simple  example 
Is  now  given.  The  patenUblUty  brief  states 
that  reference  A  does  not  show  element  X. 
The  later  available  art  shows  element  X.  Had 
art  becoming  available  later  been  available, 
the  attorney  might  well  have  said  that  ref- 
erence A  does  not  show  element  Y. 

While  this  situation  on  Its  facts  of  sub- 
stance doee  not  differ  from  that  In  which 
the  Examiner  having  shown  element  X  is 
given  the  further  argument  that  the  ref- 
erence does  not  show  element  Y.  there  Is  at 
least  the  psychological  effect  which  might  be 
produced  on  a  court. 

PAGE    27,    SECTION    183,    RIGHT    TO 
COMPENSATION 

The  suggestion  Is  made  that  this  section 
could  be  made  Into  several  subsections  so 
that  "The  right  to  compensation  for  use  .  .  ." 
now  in  line  34  would  be  a  subsection  and  so 
that  "A  patentee  receiving  a  settlement  .  .  ." 
In  the  last  line  would  also  be  a  subsection. 
This  would  separate  ".  .  .  .  compensation  for 
use  .  .  ."  and  ".  .  .  settlement  .  .  .  for  dam- 
ages ..."  because  of  an  order  of  secrecy. 

It  is  understood  that  damages  which  may 
be  awarded  because  of  order  of  secrecy  would 
compensate  for  lack  of  ability  to  license  to 
non-government  licensees. 

PACE     30,      SECTION      192,      PUBLIC     USE,     AND     SO 
FORTH 

In  (a)(1)  ".  .  .  such  application  for  pat- 
ent .  .  . "  does  not  appear  to  have  an  ante- 
cedent. 

On  page  31  of  S  643,  as  introduced,  none 
of  the  three  subsections  (a)(l»,  (2)  and  (3) 
made  reference  to  ".  .  .  application  for 
patent  .  .  ." 

PACE    37.   SECTION    271  if  i.    LINE    4 

"validity"  should  be  changed  to  "invalid- 
ity". 

PAGE    39    UNDER    "CHAPTER    29" 

In  the  listing  of  sections,  Sections  294  and 
295  no  doubt  are  Intended  to  be  listed. 


OREGON  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  few  comments  to  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  trade  as  it  affects  my 
home  State  of  Oregon. 

I  have  spoken  here  many  times  before 
about  our  State's  role  in  foreign  trade 
and  the  specifics  involved  in  our  trade 
with  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  par- 
ticularly Japan. 

The  disasterous  effects  of  the  dock 
strike  and  the  imposition  of  the  10-per- 
cent import  surtax  renew  the  need  to 
examine  the  role  of  Oregon  in  foreign 
trade. 

I  have  tried  many  avenues  which  I 
hoped  would  assist  in  reaching  an  end  to 
the  dock  strike.  Before  the  August  recess, 
I  wrote  Ambassador  Nobuhiko  Ushlba  to 
ascertain  his  views  on  the  efforts  of  the 
strike  on  our  Japanese  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Ambassador  and  his  response 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  August  2,  1971. 
His  Excellency  Nobuhiko  Ushiba, 
Ambaasador  of  Japan, 
Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  As  you  are  aware, 
my  state  of  Oregon  has  a  vital  interest  in 
insuring  the  continuance  of  good  economic 
relations  with  your  country.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  Oregon  to  our  mu- 
tual trade  is  in  the  area  of  agriculture  ex- 
ports. 

I  am  writing  to  ascertain  your  views  on 
the  current  West  Coast  dock  strike — and  the 
rail  strike  as  well — and  Its  effects  on  the 
commerce  between  our  countries. 

While  I  personally  am  well  aware  of  the 
current  Impact  of  the  strikes  on  the  export 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  I  would  like  to 
know  your  thinking  on  its  effect  thus  far, 
as  well  as  what  will  happen  if  the  strike  con- 
tinues for  a  long  duration. 

Have  these  strikes  had  an  impact  on  your 
country's  economy?  How  will  it  Increase  as 
the  strike  continues? 

Can  you  comment  on  the  effect  of  the 
strike  on  the  export  of  logs  and  other  forest 
products  from  our  West  Coast? 

While  1  believe  we  face  an  Immediate  crisis 
as  far  as  this  summer's  crops  are  concerned, 
I  also  am  troubled  by  potential  long  term 
effects  of  these  strikes  I  wovild  be  very  inter- 
ested in  your  thoughts  on  the  future  im- 
pact^and  the  potential — to  our  agriculture 
exports   that   these  strikes  are  having. 

Naturally.  I  also  would  welcome  any  fur- 
ther comments  you  have  that  I  have  not 
ral.sed. 

If  you  have  no  objections.  I  would  like  to 
make  public  your  respwnse.  In  view  of  the 
critical  time  factor,  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these 
points. 

Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 

EMBASSY  or  Japan. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  Hattold, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hattielo:  lliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  2.  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  fact  that  your  state  of  Oregon  and  my 
country  have  long  benefitted  from  our  mu- 
tual trade.  In  1970,  Portland  shipped  9296. 1 
minion  worth  of  goods  to  Japan  and  Import- 
ed $149.1  million  worth  of  goods  from  us. 
I  believe  that  the  continuation  of  theee  good 
economic  relations  is  most  desirable  for  both 
of  us. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  my  views  on  the 
current  West  Coast  dock  strike  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  the  commerce  between  our  coun- 
tries. I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1)  Since  the  storage  capacity  for  wheat 
in  Japan  Is  limited  to  about  one  month's 
consumption,  Japanese  purchases  of  West 
Coast  wheat  have  been  obliged  to  shift  their 
source  of  supply  to  Gulf  ports  as  well  as 
to  Canada,  Australia,  etc.  Already  about  100.- 
0(X)  tons  of  wheat  have  thus  been  purchased 
from  other  countries.  If  the  dock  strike 
continues,  it  is  p>osslble  that  such  a  shift  to 
other  supply  sources  will  take  place  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

(2)  Other  American  exports  to  Japan  are 
likewise  adversely  affected.  For  example,  the 
exports  of  fresh  grapefruit,  whose  Import  In- 
to the  Japanese  market  was  liberalized  on 
June  30  of  this  year  by  my  Government  have 
been  adversely  affected,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Japanese  consumers,  who 
had  looked  forward  to  price  reductions  be- 
cause of  the  liberalization.  It  Is  reported  that 
Japanese  importers  are  now  coDsiderlng  Im- 
ports of  fresh   grapefruit  from   South   Afrl- 
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ca  as  alternative  sources  of  supply.  Likewise, 
if  the  artrlke  contlnuee  for  a  long  period,  the 
stock  of  American  logs  in  Japan  presently 
available  In  two  months'  supply,  wlU  be 
depleted,  and  It  la  expected  that  the  Japa- 
nese Importers  of  this  commodity  will  also 
be  obliged  to  look  to  other  supply  sources. 

(3)  Oenerally  speaking,  experience  tells 
us  that  once  a  market  has  been  lost  because 
of  a  shift  In  supply  sources.  It  Is  difficult 
for  the  exporter  to  regain  them.  This  Is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  agricultural 
products.  I  am  afraid  that  such  development 
may  harm  the  long-term  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I    hope   that   the   above    Information    an- 
swers your  questions. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Nobuhiko  Ushiba, 
Ambassador  of  Japan. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Capital  Journal,  in 
Oregon,  also  discussed  the  Impact  of  the 
dock  strike.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  portions  of  that  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Coast  Dock  Strike  Costing 
Millions 

The  West  Coast  longshoremen's  strike,  en- 
tering its  fourth  month,  has  cost  Oregon 
forestry,  agriculture  and  shipping  about  $135 
million. 

And  Oregonlans  have  lost  $50-60  million  In 
personal  Income,  estimates  the  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon. 

The  agricultural  community  is  hardest  hit 
In  Oregon  commerce,  sustaining  dally  losses 
of  about  $1  million — an  estimated  $90  mil- 
lion loss  in  farm  revenues  since  the  strike 
began. 

Farmers  hope  to  recapture  this  loss  next 
year,  but  revenue  lost  during  the  strike  Is 
Irreplaceable  because  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries  have  turned  to  Canada  and 
.^ustraUa  for  their  wheat  Imports. 

Irvin  Mann  Jr.,  director  of  the  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  says  the  most  acute 
problem  Is  the  danger  of  downgrading  the 
entire  Oregon  wheat  crop  by  mixing  rain- 
damaged  and  low  grade  wheat  \^-lth  higher 
grades. 

Farmers  are  being  forced  to  store  their 
harvested  wheat  on  open  ground  during  the 
rainy  setison  because  grain  elevators  on  docks 
and  across  the  state  are  overflowing.  The 
quality  of  grain  mixed  as  such  would  not 
meet  Japanese  standards,  effectively  elimi- 
nating any  chance  to  make  up  lost  revenue 
even  after  the  strike  is  ended. 

Oregon  farmers  also  produce  67  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  bent  grass  seed  market.  85 
per  cent  of  which  normally  Is  exported  to 
Europe.  Mann  estimates  seed  growers  are 
dropping  $300,000  In  that  market  alone. 

Elsewhere  in  Oregon's  export  trade,  manu- 
facturers of  wood  products  are  forfeiting 
markets  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada. 

Bill  Carey  of  Western  Wood  Products  As- 
sociation says  he  doubts  If  missed  revenue  In 
lumber  exports  will  be  made  up  after  long- 
.shoremen  return  to  the  docks. 

Oregon  Is  suffering  two-thirds  of  the  losses 
In  the  lumber  and  chip  industry  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  financial  toll  avenges  $630,000  In 
Oregon  each  day  The  total  West  Coast  loes 
IS  $943,000  a  day. 

•So  far,  the  dock  tie-up  has  resulted  In  a 
»4l  million  loss  In  revenue  to  lumber  and 
chips  firms  In  Oregon,  The  total  Weet  Coast 
figure  exceeds  $61.3  million. 

Experiencing  less  severe  difficulties  are 
plywood  producers,  who  do  not  normally 
move  their  shipments  by  sea. 

The  American  Plywood  Association  says 
firms  use  the  rails  as  the  main  means  of 


transporting  plywood  to  domestic  markets, 
which  comprise  98  per  cent  of  the  total  In- 
dustry. Only  two  per  cent  of  total  plywood 
output  Is  exported,  largely  to  Europe. 

A  severe  shortage  of  rail  boxcars  and  in- 
creased competition  for  boxcar  space  from 
strike-affected  Industries  has  put  pressure 
on  plywood  producers  to  meet  housing  mar- 
ket demands.  The  APA  expects  the  Industry 
to  yield  16  billion  square  feet  of  softwood 
plywood  this  year,  50  per  cent  of  which  goes 
to  residential  building  markets. 

At  dockalde  In  Oregon,  port  officials  are 
feeling  a  direct  financial  bite  as  they  watch 
Idle  ships  anchored  In  the  harbors.  The 
Ports  of  Portland  and  Astoria  have  lost 
about  $4  million  In  berth  fees  and  other 
revenue  simfriy  because  the  ships  cannot  tie 
up  to  the  dock. 

In  Astoria  about  18  ships  lie  at  anchor, 
6,000  tons  of  flour  and  newsprint  wait  on  the 
docks  for  export,  and  one  million  bushels  of 
grain  spUl  over  the  grain  elevators.  The 
strike  has  cost  the  Port  of  Astoria  an  esti- 
mated $325,000. 

A  total  of  15,000  West  Cotist  dock  work- 
ers have  lost  $45  million  In  personal  Income 
while  striking. 

The  main  Issue  blocking  settlement  of  the 
walkout  Is  a  dispute  with  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association  over  which  union  handles 
containerized  cargo — the  teamsters  or  the 
longshoremen. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Prank  Galloway,  executive  director  of 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Oregon,  has 
written  a  fine  article  on  the  impact  of 
foreign  trade  on  Oregon.  While  it  does 
not  cover  all  areas,  it  does  give  a  broad 
picture  of  the  role  in  our  State  played  by 
foreign  trade. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Capital  Journal  of 
October  1,  1971  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Capital  Journal,  Salem,  Oreg., 

Oct.  1, 1971] 
Foreign  Trade  Is  Vftal  to  Oregonians 
(This  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  foreign  trade 
'     on  Oregon  was  written  for  the  Capital  Jour- 
nal by  Prank  Galloway,  executive  director 
of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Oregon) 
When  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  comes 
up  for  discussion,  Oregonians  are  inclined  to 
give  the  world  outside  a  shoulder-shrugging 
dismissal. 

That  may  not  be  very  surprising  in  a  state 
that  still  enjoys  plenty  of  open  space,  where 
people  still  have  a  sense  of  pioneer  independ- 
ence and  a  healthy  desire  to  mind  their  own 
business  and  have  others  do  the  same. 

To  acknowledge  that  the  attitude  is  not 
surprising  Isnt  to  say  the  attendant  misap- 
prehensions can,  or  should,  continue,  for 
Oregon  is  mightily  dependent  on  foreign 
trade. 

How  dependent? 

The  latest  figures  (1969)  indicate  4.2  per 
cent  of  total  employment  is  in  foreign  trade. 
By  use  of  the  commonly  accepted  mutUpller 
of  2.5  percent,  the  employment  Impact  of 
foreign  trade  Is  9.4  per  cent  of  total  employ- 
ment and  the  number  of  supported  or  de- 
pendent population  Is  319,000  persons.  That 
means  that  almost  every  seventh  person  Ui 
the  state  Is  fed  and  sheltered  by  foreign  trade, 
Theee  figures  do  not  reflect  the  current 
anomalies  created  by  the  recent  railroad 
strike.  The  Impact  of  theee  domestic  wage 
and  JuilBdlctloinal  confrontations  cannot  be 
aaaeaeed  at  this  time.  In  the  short  run  It 
creates  hardship  and  worse  for  many  who 
have  no  direct  stake  In  the  eventual  settle- 
ment, but  are  dependent  upon  the  orderly 
and    timely   flow   of    imports    and    exports 


through  Oregon's  ports.  In  the  long  view,  the 
strike  may  represent  only  a  momentary  dis- 
location In  what  has  been  a  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  growth  In  both  Imports  and  exports. 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  agricul- 
ture products,  such  as  wheat,  have  suffered 
loss  of  markets  that  may  be  unrecoverable. 
Thinking  wheat  growers  are  beginning  to 
look  for  synergistic  product  mixes,  taking 
them  out  of  the  subsidized  and  perilous 
"one  crop  Johnny"  class.  That  a  strike  might 
hasten  such  a  move  Is  Ironic  but  not  un- 
reasonable and  the  long  term  benefits  east 
of  the  Cascades  may  be  great. 

One  major  farmer  has  already.  In  a  matter 
of  three  years,  moved  from  a  net  wheat  ex- 
porter to  a  "'self-feed"  grower.  In  beef, 
poultry  and  other  forms  of  animal  life,  be 
exp>ects  to  locally  consume  his  wheat,  thus 
producing  an  exportable  product  with  a  nat- 
urally higher  profit  margin.  The  scale  upon 
which  he  Is  doing  tbls  Is  part  of  the  new 
agri-business.  The  use  of  economic  feasibility 
techniques,  the  magnitude  of  the  dollar  In- 
vestment, and  the  use  of  Joint  venture  de- 
vices with  overseas  corporations  Is  substan- 
tial In  a  way  that  makes  agriculture  resemble 
our  large  manufacturing  industries. 

It  is  a  dramatic  move  and  If  it  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  current  projections  Indicate,  It 
may  well  mean  significant  increases  In  both 
employment  and  capital  Investment  east  of 
the  Cascades,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  cash 
flow  and  profit  derived  from  foreign  trade. 

Oregon  enjoyed  a  substantial  growth  In 
International  trade  In  the  past  decade.  We 
have  done  this  while  maintaining  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  which  Is  to  say,  Oregon 
sells  more  than  it  buys.  The  Oregon  customs 
district  covers  more  than  the  state  of  Oregon. 
The  state's  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  of  the  customs  district's 
total  figures,  Oregon  alone  represents  67.5 
I>er  cent.  Under  that  assumption,  the  follow- 
ing emerges: 

In  1960  export  dollars  totaled  $246  million 
and  by  1969  they  had  climbed  to  $449.5  mU- 
lion. 

While  Imports  have  Increased  we  have 
maintained  a  net  $200  million  advantage  of 
exports  ovr  Imports.  This  favorable  balance 
Is  deceiving  in  a  fashion  because  by  far  the 
bulk  of  our  trade  is  essentially  colonial. 

Historically,  colonies  provide  raw  materials 
and  function  as  granaries  for  the  "mother 
cotmtry."  In  turn,  the  colony  buys  manufac- 
tured goods.  Oregon's  favorable  trade  comes 
largely  In  "low  end"  raw  materials  (woodi 
and  bulk  agriculture  (wheat)  and  what  we 
purchase  abroad  arrives  as  finished  products. 

Two  tons  of  steel  Is  a  relatively  cheap 
product  with  a  relatively  small  profit  to  the 
producer  and  is  a  minimum  multiplier  of 
dollars.  Two  tons  of  automobile,  however, 
reflects  all  the  multipliers,  mining,  milling, 
machining,  assembly,  transportation,  ad- 
vertising and  a  higher  p>er  unit  mark-up.  Just 
think  of  the  Jobs,  salaries  and  purchases  In- 
volved. It  Is  readily  apparent  that  selling  raw 
materials  doesn't  support  as  many  people  as 
will  the  production  of  finished  goods. 

Lest  the  environmentalists  and  James  G. 
Blaine  Society  members  take  wing  In  a  cloud 
of  umbrage,  let  It  be  made  clear  that  what  Is 
needed  and  wanted  is  clean  Industry,  not 
steel  mills,  and  Jobs  for  our  6-plus  per  cent 
of  unemployed,  not  migrations  of  unem- 
ployed Callfomlans. 

Oregon  now  Is  observing  Japan  Week, 
While  this  observance — ending  Sunday — Is 
centered  In  Portland,  It  really  Is  for  all  of 
Oregon.  Unfortunately,  down  state  and  east 
of  the  Cascades  Interest  can  be  safely  de- 
scribed as  minimal.  In  fact,  most  Oregonians. 
Including  many  Portlanders,  can't  quite 
understand  the  Intensity  of  Interest  In  things 
Ji^anese  such  a  major  cultural  and  com- 
mercial effort  represents.  Aside  from  the 
beauty  of  their  ancient  arts  and  crafts, 
filthy  lucre  Is  a  major  reason.  The  Uapot' 
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taxic«  of  oxir  oommercUil  relations  with  Japan 
reacti  deep  Into  the  Uvee  of  everyone  In 
Oregon. 

In  1070,  Japaneee-Oregon  trade  totalled 
nearly  $600  WlUon.  Oregon's  total  foreign 
trade  was  slightly  over  tl  billion  In  that  same 
period.  Obviously,  any  nation  that  repreeenta 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  yoxir  action  la  pretty 
Important.  The  significance  of  Japaji  to  the 
future  economic  welfare  of  Oregon  will  be 
even  greater  In  dollars.  It  la  hoped,  however, 
that  their  i>*roentage  of  our  overaoaa  trade 
will  diminish  aa  Oregon  business  becomes 
more  sophisticated  and  agrgreeolve  In  the 
Padfic  Rim  markets. 

On  Aug.  15,  President  Nixon  changed  the 
rules  of  the  International  trade  game.  The 
eventual  outcome  Is  still  veiled  but  some 
facts  about  Japan-U.S.  trade  clearly  Indicate 
why  the  Japanese  Minister  of  lAbor,  Mr. 
Hara,  said  In  Portland  recently:  "We  are  at 
the  moment  suffering  from  Nixon  shock.  It 
will  take  time  to  discover  the  proper  course 
of  action,  but  we  are  very  disturbed  about 
the  10  f>er  cent  Import  surcharge  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  will  be  temporary." 

The  spectre  of  a  tariff  war,  he  Intimated, 
filled  the  Japanese  government  with  dread. 
Thoughtful  Americana  who  have  studied  or 
remember  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bills  on  world  trade  In  the  30b 
share  that  dread. 

Why  are  the  Japanese  concerned  about  the 
surcharge?  An  examination  of  the  relative 
value  of  Japanene-U.S.  trade  for  1069  Illumi- 
nates their  concern  quickly.  Thirty-one  per 
cent  of  Japan's  total  exports  went  to  the 
U.S.  A  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on  almost  one- 
third  of  your  overseas  business  Is  a  cause  for 
concern  for  any  nation,  company  or  Individ- 
ual. 

The  United  States'  treasurer  recently  re- 
turned from  a  meeting  In  London  with  finan- 
cial representatives  of  the  ten  leading  non- 
Ctommunlst  Industrial  nations.  Thla  nation 
was  adamant  In  Its  position  that  It  would 
not  devalue  the  dollar  In  relation  to  gold  ($35 
per  ounce)  and  that  our  friends  must  sim- 
ply revalue  their  currencies  upward.  The 
meeting  accomplished  little  or  nothing  with 
our  friends  saying,  In  effect:  "This  Is  not 
right.  Your  house  Is  not  In  order  and  you 
want  us  to  pay  for  It.  Tou  should  devalue 
the  dollar  as  It  Is  the  "sick"  currency  and 
you  should  not  bend  the  intent  of  OA1T 
(General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs) 
with  your  surcharge  of  10  per  cent." 

Not  too  surprisingly,  the  U.S.  position  Is: 
"If  our  currency  is  'sick,*  It  Is  because  we 
have  for  far  too  long  carried  your  burdens, 
underwritten  your  financial  and  Industrial 
development,  and  paid  the  coet  of  your  mili- 
tary protection.  Twenty-five  years  Is  too  long. 
Now  you  help  us  for  awhile." 

If  the  top  ten  Industrial  nations  accept  our 
dicta  and  revalue  their  currency  upward.  It 
means  the  yen  would  be  worth  up  to  18  per 
cent  more  In  relation  to  the  dollar.  So  far 
the  Japanese  have  grudgingly  Inched  the 
yen  up  about  6  per  cent  following  the  "Nixon 
shock." 

In  a  land  of  almost  continuous  earth 
tremblors  "shock"  Is  a  particularly  accurate 
and  poignant  word  to  describe  what  the  VS. 
baa  done  to  the  facade  of  their  economy.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  both  bankruptdee  and 
suicides  among  the  small  and  middle-sized 
exporters. 

In  the  long  view  what  may  we  expect? 
Doomaayers  offer  one  of  the  alternate  future 
projections  and  In  It,  the  U.S.  does  not  re- 
move the  surcharge  soon  enough  to  fit  other 
oountrlea'  interpretations  of  "temporary" 
and.  In  consequence,  world  trade  begins  to 
wither  as  Its  circulation  Is  proscribed  by  even 
higher  tariffs  raised  between  nations  seek- 
ing to  give  their  economies  parity.  If  not  ad- 
vantage. In  the  market. 

A  factc«'  In  the  above  would  be  all  or  a  few 
of  the  major  ten  refusing  to  let  theee  cur- 
rencies float  upward,  thus  compelling  the 


U.S.  (In  Its  view)  to  continue  the  surcharge 
as  a  method  of  creating  the  revaluation  by 
fist  as  opposed  to  revaluation  by  "float"  or 
free  market.  There  Is  no  question  that  either 
the  dollar  Is  overvalued  and  should  be  de- 
flated or  that  the  mark,  yen,  franc  and  others 
are  undervalued  and  must  go  up  In  relation 
to  the  dollar.  The  "correct"  assessment  de- 
pends ufKin  what  name  your  currency  bears. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  Internal  political  tran- 
quility depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  a 
stable  currency.  The  average  man  anjrwhere 
prefers  that  his  money  be  predictable  and 
safe.  He  plans,  saves  and  Invests  on  that  as- 
sumption. This  nation  with  a  necur  trillion 
dollar  gross  national  product  Is  economically 
stronger  than  any  of  our  friends.  Perhaps  our 
view  wUl  prevail.  If  not,  trouble  may  He 
ahead,  for  no  U.S.  president  up  for  re-elec- 
tion will  willingly  saddle  himself  with  the 
emotion-laden  stigma  of  devaluing  the  dol- 
lar. 

It  Is  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Imports 
of  all  Nixon's  program,  that  gains  unanimous 
dismay  abroad.  It  can  and  will  bring  to  many 
nations  increased  unemployment.  Japan  may 
move  from  approximately  3.4  to  3.4  per  cent 
unemployment.  It  Is  not  an  Increase  that  will 
cause  the  U.S.,  suffering  as  It  Is  with  6  per 
cent  unemployment,  any  twinge  of  concern. 
But  will  the  surcharge  really  help  the  U.S.  by 
making  the  price  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods  on  ovir  market  more  nearly  equal  the 
price  of  comparable  domestic  manufactured? 
The  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  maybe.  As  a 
matter  of  pure  mathematics,  a  $1,900  Jap- 
anese two-door  sedan  now  will  coet  (1,800 
plus  10  per  cent,  or  (1.980,  while  the  compet- 
ing American  manufacturers  will  move  from 
•a,000  lees  7  percent  excise  tax,  to  (1,860. 
Great!  Now,  "buy  American."  It's  (100 
cheaper. 

Is  It  really?  Some  Jafmnese  cars  carry  as 
standard  what  U.S.  makes  sell  as  options. 
Further,  buymg  habits  are  often  more  emo- 
tion than  price  oriented.  If  that  Is  not  enough 
to  muddy  the  water,  consider  what  happens 
If  the  Japanese  manufacturer  and  his  Ameri- 
can dealers  each  take  a  3>4  per  cent  cut  In 
gross  profit?  Will  Toyota,  Datsun  or  even 
Volkswagen  fall  to  consider  narrowing,  hope- 
fully temporarily,  their  profit  In  order  to 
protect  American  buying  habits  so  painstak- 
ingly and  expensively  created?  It  would  be  a 
rash  man  who  would  say,  absolutely,  "No." 

Since  1960  the  United  States  has  followed  a 
policy  that  has  seen  the  restoration  of  shat- 
tered Industrial  oomplexes  to  not  only  our 
allies  of  World  W«u-  II,  but  also  the  axis 
powers  we  so  bitterly  fought.  In  some  circles 
this  Is  considered  proof  of  Uncle  Sam,  the 
sucker.  In  others  of  our  enlightened  applica- 
tion of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  etblc.  Those 
among  us  of  a  more  cynical  bend  see  It  as 
enlightened  self-interest,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  buffers  between  our- 
selves and  p>otentlal  enemies  of  enormous  size 
and  also  economically  profitable  to  ourselves. 

As  one  participant  at  the  World  Affairs 
Council's  annual  "Sallshan  Conference"  (Pro- 
tectionism, Nationalism  and  the  Multina- 
tional Oorp)oratlon,  April,  1971)  said,  "There's 
no  market  for  my  high-end  technological 
product  In  j)oor  or  undevelop>ed  countries: 
you  need  rich,  developed  countries  for  good 
trade." 

Much  blame  for  omi  current  domestic  eco- 
nomic woes  la  laid  upon  our  Vietnam  In- 
volvement, and  much  Is  laid  at  the  door  of 
labor.  Unquestionably  these  are  Important 
factors.  However,  elements  of  our  basic  In- 
dustries' leadership  should  also  share  the 
blame. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  U.S.  had  th«  largest  and  only  Intact  steel 
Industry.  Twenty  years  later  Its  leaders  asked 
for  and  got  government  protection  from  for- 
eign steel  through  the  device  of  UJS.  govern- 
ment negotiated  "voluntary  quotas"  on  Jap- 
anese and  German  steel  imports  to  this  coun- 
try. U.S.  Steel,  America 'B  largest,  built  fc^low- 


Ing  World  War  n  the  Benjamin  Falrleas 
Works,  the  "largest  In  the  world"  at  the  time. 
Unfortunately,  they  designed  and  built  it  on 
engineering  and  production  concepts  of  the 
thirties.  Even  though  a  far  obeaper  and  faster 
smelting  process  was  known  to  exist. 

So-called  growth  Industries,  such  as  elec- 
tronics and  chemicals,  re-Invest  nearly  all 
their  gross  profits  but  the  steel  Industry  con- 
tinued to  pay  out  dividends  sanctified  by 
tradition  even  as  they  saw  foreign  steel 
makers  invest  In  equipment  that  would  in- 
evitably give  them  an  edge  on  the  world 
market  and,  alas,  even  the  U.S.  In  far  too 
many  cases  our  vaunted  Ingenuity  and  free 
enterprise  competitiveness  have  been  hon- 
ored by  word  at  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers'  convocations  and  the  like 
while  in  practice,  industry  stood  bound  by 
traditions  of  capital  use  and  in  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  innovations  created  by  other 
nations. 

Arguments  advanced  by  U.S.  Interests  that 
claim  our  problems  are  largely  due  to  our 
role  as  protector  of  the  "free  world,"  a  pro- 
tector who  has  been  over-generous  to  client 
nation  trading  interests,  are  Incomplete 
truths.  The  amount  of  flnger-pointlng  and 
elsewhere  blame-laying  engaged  In  by  Amer- 
ican business,  labor  and  government  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  parent  among  his 
children. 

President  Nixon  called  for  a  new  national 
spirit  with  his  price  freeze.  So  far.  It  has  not 
emerged.  "Equity  of  application"  Is  disturb- 
ing labor  while  others  seek  "adjustments" 
not  possible  under  the  existing  executive 
order:  All  of  which  indicate  a  current  un- 
willingness In  this  nation  to  put  our  house 
In  order.  It  Is  a  serious  source  of  complaint 
among  the  Common  Market  nations  and 
Japan. 

Several  months  prior  to  Nixon's  freese. 
West  Germany  attempted  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing International  monetary  crisis  by  letting 
the  mark  "float."  This  did  not  sit  well  with 
the  French,  among  others.  Germany  never- 
theless decided  to  take  one  of  the  tentative 
first  steps  toward  meeting  the  problem.  A 
member  of  the  German  Finance  Ministry  was 
quoted  at  the  time  as  saying:  "The  V&. 
economy  is  much  like  sleeping  with  an  ele- 
phant. No  matter  how  friendly  he  Is,  there 
Is  always  the  danger  he  will  roll  over."  Well, 
the  elephant  has  rolled  over. 

Enough  time  has  elapsed  for  the  free  world 
economies  to  take  stock  of  the  damage  the 
elephant  haa  done.  Now,  they  are  beginning 
to  respond.  In  Europe  the  comments,  largely 
hostile,  are  open  and  often  the  speaker  la 
identified.  The  Japanese,  however,  have 
kept  a  more  serene  public  posture.  Privately, 
the  Japanese  are  far  from  serene  and  polit- 
ically the  Japanese  are  the  only  nation  likely 
to  have  a  change  of  government  as  a  result 
of  recent  U.S.  actions.  The  aging  and  able 
Premier  Sato  anticipated  retiring  with  a  safe 
nomination  for  his  chosen  successor,  who 
would  continue  his  policy  of  close,  friendly 
U.S.  relations. 

Nixon's  discourtesy,  falling  to  consult  on 
the  China  visit,  and  the  ten  per  cent  sur- 
charge have  changed  the  probabilities.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  next  Japanese  Diet  will 
reflect  a  less  conciliatory  economic  policy 
toward  the  U.S. 

Oregon  Is  but  one  of  the  50  states,  yet  the 
above  Is  of  particular  Importance  when  you 
consider  that  Japan  Is  our  own  bread  and 
butter  account  and  any  dlmlnlshment  In 
our  exports  could  be  more  catastrophic  here 
than  the  scrapping  of  the  8ST  was  to  our 
sister  state. 

Let  VIS  speculate : 

A  new  Japanese  government,  chafing  at  the 
surcharge  and  resei^tftil  of  the  externally 
forced  upward  revaluation  dt  the  yen,  looks 
elsewhere  for  forest  products.  Meanwhile 
U.S.-Chlna  relations  continue  to  Improve  and 
an  anxious  Kussla  begins  courting  the  Japa- 
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nese  as  a  counter-balance.  Commerce  Is  often 
the  balm  that  softens  old  political  scars  and 
Siberian  timber  out  of  Vladlvostock  could 
make  Oregon  smart  something  awful. 

To  shift  from  ptosslMe  external  threats  to 
the  viability  of  the  Oregon  economy  as  an 
exporter,  let  us  look  at  Oregon's  largest  single 
employer.  Tektronix  has  established  overseas 
manufacturing  operations  to  avoid  certain 
international  trade  restrictlona.  Recently, 
Oregon  has  benefited  substantially  In  a  man- 
ner not  foreseen  at  the  time  Tektronix  estab- 
lished its  overseas  facilities.  The  recent  U.S. 
recession  hit  particularly  hard  the  electronics 
and  space  industries  and  Tektronlx's  domes- 
tic sales  declined  sharply. 

After  much  agonizing  and  several  stop-gap 
attempts  to  maintain  their  employment  In 
Oregon  at  a  constant  level.  Tektronlx's  man- 
agement reluctantly  reduced  their  domestic 
work  force  this  summer.  The  results  were 
painful  for  the  conununlty.  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  over  40  per  cent  of  total  Income 
from  overseas,  the  employment  drop  would 
have  been  disastrous. 

The  fact  that  they  were  able  to  sustain 
people,  now  unemployed,  as  long  as  they  did 
WHS  because  the  overseas  market  held  up  as 
the  domestic  market  went  into  a  tallspln. 
Moreover,  management  says  that  their  for- 
eign operation  contributes  directly  to  do- 
mestic employment  that  would  not  exist  had 
they  no  overseas  manufacturing  centers. 

One  example  In  this  case  does  not  equate 
with  "one  swallow  not  making  a  summer"; 
it  does  in  a  classic  way  point  out  the  dy- 
namics of  international  trade  and  how  very 
Important  it  is  to  Oregon,  this  nation.  In- 
deed, the  world. 

Oregon's  relation  to  foreign  trade  is  far 
more  significant  to  this  state  than  foreign 
trade  is  to  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  Total  U.8. 
foreign  trade  represents  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Oregon's  sensi- 
tive position  In  part  reflects  our  poor  product 
mix  or  lack  of  dlverslflcatlon.  As  mentioned 
above,  it  Is  vital  to  this  state's  economic  wel- 
fare that  we  gain  a  stronger  manufacturing 
base  that  multiplies  employment  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly.  Oregon's  6  per  cent  tm- 
employed  possess  to  a  large  degree  the  requi- 
site skills  or  the  Intelligence  to  leam  skills. 
They  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work. 
Not  all  Industry  Is  terribly  polluting,  not  all 
change  Is  bad.  What  Is  bad,  what  Is  a  gross 
pollution.  Is  a  stagnant  economy  that  breeds 
despair  and  revolution  among  those  who 
want  and  need  work. 

It  behooves  the  Oregon  Legislature,  the 
Port  of  Portland  and  other  Interested  parties 
to  commimlcate  a  willingness  to  welcome 
clean  Industry.  It  Is  regrettable  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  development  of  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Center  has  been  beached  on  the 
shoals  of  politics.  The  Seattle  International 
Trade  Center,  a  cooperative  venture  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle  and  the  state  government, 
came  Into  existence  and  there  was  subse- 
quently an  increase  In  port  business  that 
Oregon's  principal  port  failed  to  match.  This 
is  but  one  example  of  how  to  create  a  good 
"climate"  for  trade.  Another  Is  to  say,  "Wel- 
come, Mr.  Manufacturer,  Oregon's  a  great 
place  to  live  and  prosper.  We  have  good 
workers,  a  clean  climate,  an  open  door  to  the 
Orie.it  and  half  the  world's  people.  We  are 
growing  up  now,  we  know  times  change,  if 
you  Join  us  we  can  both  prosper  and  you  can 
enjoy  our  beautiful  country  but  of  course, 
you  must  care  about  the  quality  of  life  as 
we  do." 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  Senators  in  extending  to  our  dis- 
tinguished dean  of  the  U.S.  Senate  my 
best  wishes  for  his  81st  birthday.  It  is  only 
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from  his  honored  position  in  this  body — 
certainly  not  from  his  appearance  and 
demonstrated  youthful  vigor,  that  one 
can  judge  hlm  so  senior.  He  has  the 
demeanor  of  a  much  more  youthful  man. 

Senator  Allkn  Ellender  c&me  to  this 
body  while  I  was  still  a  young  boy  in  my 
early  teens.  FVir  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  he  h£is  given  to  our  Nation, 
through  his  service  here,  his  dedi- 
cated courage  and  vision.  He  has 
been  a  major  architect  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  laws — particularly  those  dealing 
with  agriculture,  and  has  given  imtiringly 
of  his  energy  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
his  State  In  service  to  our  Nation. 

As  one  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  him  for  his  help 
and  for  his  counsel.  As  chairman  of  our 
committee  he  has  demonstrated  his  great 
energy  and  drive  in  moving  the  business 
of  that  committee  forward  with  dispatch. 

Senator  Ellender  has  established  a 
record  of  which  he  can  be  Justly  proud 
and  which  others  wUl  gladly  emulate. 
Despite  his  years  he  is  a  young  man  In 
spirit,  in  energy,  in  capacity  for  work  and 
in  liis  interest  in  new  ideas  and  new  ex- 
periences. These  characteristics  he  com- 
bines with  a  wisdom  based  upon  his  many 
years  of  participation.  He  is  indeed  a 
most  valuable  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  am  personally  privileged  to  extend  to 
him  my  greetings  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday  anniversary  this  year.  May  he  be 
with  us  for  many,  many  more. 


DEATH    OF    WILIJAM    O.    COWGER, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  William  O.  Cowger  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  a  remarkable  mayor  of 
Louisville,  leading  that  city  and  its  peo- 
ple to  the  greatest  progress  achieved  in 
any  4-year  period. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  he  served  4  years — although  It  was 
a  short  period  in  time — he  attracted  the 
respect  of  Its  Members  for  his  progres- 
sive outlook  and  accomplishments. 

This  enlightened  approach  to  human 
problems — those  of  the  people — marked 
him  a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great  lead- 
er, and  at  a  later  date  I  shall  endeavor  to 
speak  in  more  detail  of  his  record. 

In  a  very  personal  way,  I  foimd  Wil- 
liam Cowger  to  be  one  of  the  truest, 
warmest  friends  of  my  political  life. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  all  those  who 
knew  him.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  chil- 
dren and  family. 


DEATH  OF  ADM.  RICHARD  HAR- 
RISON JACKSON.  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, October  3,  1971,  at  the  age  of  105, 
Adm.  Richard  Harrison  Jackstm,  a  na- 
tive son  of  Tuscumbia,  in  northwest  Ala- 
bama, died.  Until  his  death  he  was  the 
oldest  military  officer  in  the  United 
States. 

A  much-decorated  hero.  Admiral  Jack- 
son's service  began  when  sails  still  pro- 
vided the  power  for  most  of  our  Navy, 


and  he  lived  to  see  the  successful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  for  vessels  of  our  fleet. 

Alabamlans,  while  saddened  at  his 
death,  are  proud  of  the  long  record  of 
heroism  and  achievement  which  he  es- 
tablished. His  dedication  to  God  and 
country  should  be  goals  which  each  of  lu 
should  strive  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Navy's  official  biography  of 
this  distinguished  Alabamian  and  dis- 
tinguished American  be  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  the  news  story  of  his 
death  as  It  was  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  October  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Adm.  Richard  H.  Jackson,  U.S.  Navy. 
Retirkd 

Richard  Harrison  Jackaon  was  bom  In 
Tuscambia,  Alabama,  on  May  10,  1866,  and 
entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  on  appointment  of  the  Honorable 
Luke  Prior  of  the  Eighth  Alabanw.  District 
on  June  4,  1883.  Completing  the  four-year 
course  In  June  1887,  he  served  the  then  re- 
quired two  years  as  Passed  MldahJpman  In 
USS  Boston  and  USS  Trenton.  When  Trenton 
waa  wrecked  In  the  Samoan  Hurrlc«ine  of 
March  1889  he  dlstlngtUshed  himself  by  lead- 
ing crewmen  In  manning  the  yards  to  form 
a  human  sail  that  allowed  the  ship  to  be 
beached  Instead  of  sinking  with  great  loss 
of  lUe.  Not  among  the  few  selected  for  com- 
missioning, he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Navy  on  June  30,  18M.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia  Medical  College 
that  fall  and  was  graduated  the  following 
Jvtne  with  the  MD  degree.  Meanwhile,  In 
recognition  of  his  gallantry  In  Samoa,  the 
Oongrees  passed  speclai  legislation  to  com- 
mission him  an  Ensign  In  the  Navy,  to 
date  from  July  1,  18B0.  When  he  decided  to 
make  a  career  In  the  Navy  rather  in  clvuian 
medicine,  he  became  the  only  officer  ever  to 
be  oommlssloned  by  Special  Act  of  Oongrees. 

Receiving  progreeslve  promotions  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Oapt&ln  on  July  11,  191ft. 
Appointed  Rear  Admiral  (temporary)  on 
June  30,  1919,  he  was  oommlssloned  in  that 
rank  on  June  3,  1921.  He  served  In  the  rank 
of  Vice  Admiral  from  October  6,  1925  to  July 
24,  1926,  and  that  of  Admiral  from  July  24, 
1926  to  July  9,  1927.  Transferred  to  the  Re- 
tired Iflst  of  the  Navy,  in  the  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral,  upon  reaching  the  statutory  retire- 
ment age  of  sixty-four,  on  May  10,  1930.  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  (the 
highest  rank  In  which  he  had  served),  on 
the  Retired  List  (by  Oongreaslonal  legisla- 
tion) ,  on  June  16,  1942.  He  is  now  the  oldest 
living  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  and 
the  oldest  living  officer  In  any  service. 

After  his  return  to  the  service,  he  was  or- 
dered on  October  17,  1890.  to  the  USS  York- 
tou-n  in  which  he  served  as  Watch  «ind  Divi- 
sion Officer  imtil  October  1892.  He  served  as 
Assistant  Inspector  and  later  Inspector  at  the 
Midvale  Steel  Works,  and  on  March  5,  1896 
Joined  the  USS  Cuahing,  transferring  suc- 
cessively to  the  USS  Puritan.  USS  Foote,  and 
US3  Gwin  before  completing  that  period  of 
service  afloat  In  the  spring  of   1900. 

In  Juna  1900  he  was  ordered  ta  the  Train- 
ing Station,  San  F^nclsco.  California,  for 
passage  to  Asiatic  Station,  and  on  July  31, 
Joined  the  USS  Nashville,  in  which  he  served 
for  three  years.  He  reported  to  the  Naval 
Academy  on  October  1,  1903,  for  duty  c-3  an 
Instructor  in  the  Depiartment  of  English  and 
Law,  and  on  January  12,  1905,  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  USS  Atlanta,  In  reserve  there. 
He  served  as  Navigator  and  later  as  Executive 
Officer  of  the  USS  Colorado  and,  returning 
to  the  United  States,  reported  on  May  20. 
1908  for  duty  as  Assistant  to  the  Inspector 
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of  Ordnance  In  CbArge,  Naval  Proving 
Oround,  Indlanlioad,  Maryland.  He  served  as 
Inspector  in  Cbarge  before  hJ*  detachment 
In  August  180B.  for  duty  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Virginia.  In  connection  with  Atlantic  Fleet 
target  practice. 

Again  ordered  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  he  sailed 
for  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Novemt>er 
29.  1910.  serving  flrst  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Ca- 
vlte.  and  from  August  12.  1911  untdl  Septem- 
ber 1912  In  successive  command  of  the  USS 
Alhany  and  the  USS  Helena.  He  had  brief 
duty  In  the  Navy  Department.  Washington, 
DC.  and  after  serving  from  December  1912 
to  April  1913  at  the  Naval  Academy,  re- 
turned to  the  Navy  Department  for  two 
years'  duty  In  connection  with  the  General 
Board. 

On  May  16,  1916  he  assumed  command  of 
the  USS  Virginia.  On  June  2,  1917.  soon  after 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  he 
went  to  Paris,  Prance,  reporting  to  Ck>m- 
mander  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Operating  in  Euro- 
pean Waters,  for  duty  as  Ijlaison  Officer  with 
the  French  authorities.  In  March  and  April 
1918  he  had  additional  temporary  duty  in 
London.  England,  in  connection  with  the 
Inter-Allied  Naval  CouncU  Meeting,  and 
served  from  May  of  that  year  until  after  the 
Armistice  as   Naval   Attache.   Paris. 

He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Croea  and  cited 
"For  distinguished  service  In  the  line  of  his 
profession  as  Naval  Attache  and  Liaison  Of- 
ficer at  Parts,  France,"  and  was  made  an  Of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French 
Oovemment  as  "Naval  Attache  at  Paris  dur- 
ing the  most  trying  period,  manifested  great 
devotion  to  duty  and  the  highest  efBciency." 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  re- 
ported on  December  3,  1918  to  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  on  January  26,  1919,  he  re- 
ported as  Senior  Officer,  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
in  Bermuda.  Prom  April  8.  untU  November  6, 
1919,  he  commanded  the  Azores  Detachment 
of  the  VS.  Fleet.  The  ships  tinder  his  com- 
mand there  assisted  in  guarding  the  NC 
planes  on  the  first  trans-Atlantic  flight.  For 
his  service  to  that  country  he  was  awarded 
the  decoration  of  Grand  Official  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Aviz  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal. 

After  brief  temporary  duty  with  the  Naval 
Examining  Board  and  the  Naval  Retiring 
Board,  Navy  Department,  he  had  a  years'  in- 
struction at  the  Naval  War  College,  and  was 
graduated  with  the  Class  of  December  1920. 
Thereafter,  until  December  1921,  he  had  duty 
for  a  year  each  as  a  Member  of  the  General 
Board,  and  of  the  Naval  Retiring  Board,  Navy 
Department. 

Ordered  next  to  duty  as  Commander  Bat- 
tleship Division  Six,  Pacific  Fleet.  Admiral 
Jackson  commanded  that  division,  and  later 
Division  Three,  of  Battleship  Divisions,  Bat- 
tle Fleet,  untU  May  12,  1923,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  duty  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  On 
August  26,  1925,  he  was  designated  Com- 
mander, Battleship  Divisions,  Battle  Fleet, 
with  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral,  and  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  USS  Maryland  on  October 
6  On  September  4.  1926.  he  was  appointed 
Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Fleet,  with  the 
rank  of  Admiral,  and  served  as  such  until 
July  1921  when  he  returned  to  the  General 
Board  in  his  permanent  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral. 

On  February  4.  1930  he  was  ordered  re- 
lieved of  active  duty  pending  his  retirement 
on  May  30.  that  year 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Cross  and  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Order  of  Aviz  by 
Portugal,  Admiral  Jackson  bad  the  Span- 
ish Campaign  Medal;  the  Philippine  Cam- 
paign Medal:  the  China  Relief  Expedition 
Medal;  and  the  World  War  I  Victory  Medal 
with  Overseas  Clasp. 


(From  the  Washington   Poet,   Oct.   4,    1971) 

Asm.  R.  H.   Jackson,    106,   Olakst   Militakt 

Omcra 

San  Dizco. — Retired  Navy  Adm.  Richard 
Harrison  Jackson,  whose  heroism  saved  a 
warship  in  1889  and  won  a  special  commis- 
sion from  Congress,  died  yesterday  at  106 — 
the  oldest  military  officer  in  the  United 
States. 

A  spokesman  for  Balboa  Naval  Hospital 
said  Jackson  succumbed  of  heart  failure.  He 
was  hospitalized  two  weeks  ago  after  break- 
ing his  hip  in  a  fall  at  his  home. 

The  Alabama  native,  born  a  year  after 
President  Lincoln's  assassination,  was  a  23- 
year-old  midshipman  aboard  the  Trenton 
when  the  full -rigged  sailing  ship  foundered 
in  a  hurricane  off  Samoa.  Using  20  seamen, 
Adm.  Jackson  rigged  a  human  sail  that  al- 
lowed It  to  be  beached  Instead  of  sinking  at 
great  loss  of  life. 

In  1930,  when  retired  as  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Battle  Fleet.  Adm.  Jackson  was  64.  His 
wife  Catherine  died  In  1924 

An  aide  and  housekeeper  cared  for  the 
aging  admiral  in  recent  years  in  a  two-story 
house  across  from  a  golf  course  In  Coronado, 
a  San  Diego  suburb. 


NUTRITION  LABELING 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  Giant  Foods,  Inc.,  through  Its  con- 
sumer adviser,  Esther  Peterson,  an- 
nounced a  new  program  of  nutrition 
labeling.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  I  were  hosts  at  a  recep- 
tion and  news  conference  at  the  time 
Giant  Foods  introduced  this  innovation, 
because  we  considered  this  new  nutrition 
labeling  program  as  a  very  significant 
advance,  and  we  felt  the  Senate  should 
indicate  clearly  Its  pleasure  when  busi- 
nesses make  significant  consumer  pro- 
tection advances. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  several  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Advertising  Age.  Sept.  13,  1971] 

Giant  Launchcs  Latist  "Meaninofvl"  Con- 

SUMEB  Movi:   NuTKrnoN  Labeling 

(By  Stanley  E.  Cohen) 

Washington,  Sept.  8. — Not  every  company 
can  announce  new  marketing  programs  at  a 
news  conference  and  reception  In  the  offices 
of  the  Senate  commerce  committee,  with  tv 
cameras  grinding  and  with  prominent  sena- 
tors as  hosts.  But  not  every  company  employs 
Esther  Peterson  as  its  specialist  on  consumer 
affairs. 

Unusual  access  to  top  government  quar- 
ters is  one  of  the  pluses  which  have  accrued 
to  the  Giant  food  chain  here  during  the 
past  year  since  Mrs.  Peterson  left  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America  to  Join 
the  chain's  executive  group.  Giant,  with  94 
stores  and  a  half  billion  dollar  volume,  is  a 
regional  chain  that  Just  makes  the  top  20 
list  in  the  food  field,  but  with  the  addition  of 
Elsther  Peterson  it  has  become  a  recognized 
pacesetter  on  consumer  matters,  commanding 
official  recognition  that  frequently  upstages 
the  Industry's  trade  associations  and  leaders. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D  ,  Mich.),  for  example, 
opened  today's  news  conference.  He  recalled 
that  he  flrst  met  Esther  Peterson  nearly  a 
decade  ago  when  she  was  supporting  his 
truth -In-packaging  bill.  He  said  he  was  there 
to  applaud  Giant's  new  nutritional  labeling 
program,  the  subject  of  the  news  conference 
"It's  a  very  significant  consumer  advance," 


the  senator  said.  "No  politicians  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  I  wlah  they  had.  Because 
it  is  a  good  idea."  Sen.  Prank  Moss  (D.,  Utah) , 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  consumer  subcom- 
mittee, Joined  Sen.  Hart  in  hosting  the  recep- 
tion. 

Also  assembled  to  help  launch  the  chain's 
latest  consumer  project  were  Dr.  Jean  Mayer, 
professor  of  nutrition  at  Harvard,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  White  House  conference  on 
food,  nutrition  and  health;  James  Turner, 
former  Nader  Raider,  who  wrote  Nader's  re- 
port on  the  Pood  tt  Drug  Admlnlatration, 
"The  Chemical  Feast';  and  Dr.  Ogden  John- 
son, director,  division  of  nutrition.  Bureau  of 
Poods,  Pood  &  Drug  Administration. 

The  nutritional  labeling  experiment  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  moves  by  Olant  during  the 
past  year  since  Esther  Peterson  Joined  the 
company  with  a  pledge  to  develop  "real  and 
meaningful  programs  "  to  implement  the  con- 
sumer's "right  to  be  Informed,  "  "right  to 
safety."  "right  to  choose,"  "right  to  be 
heard  ,"  "right  to  redress"  and  "right  to  serv- 
ice." Among  thoee  moves:  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  unit  pricing  programs  in  the 
food  retailing  industry;  extensive  open  dat- 
ing; and  aggressive  efTorts  to  respond  to  en- 
vironmental problems,  including  non-pollut- 
ing detergents  and  private  brand  recycled 
paper. 

Mrs.  Peterson  had  returned  to  the  labor 
movement  after  serving  as  White  House  ad- 
visor on  consumer  affairs,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  during  the  Johtison  adminis- 
tration. When  she  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
Join  Giant  a  year  ago.  it  was  "on  approval" — 
for  both  parties  to  the  contract — with  Olant 
assuring  her  that  she  would  find  that  the  best 
opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
consumer  problems  exist  In  the  business  com- 
munity. 

She  said  today  that  it  has  worked  as  Giant 
promised,  and  that  both  she  and  Giant  are 
pleased  with  the  way  things  are  going.  She 
has  Just  officially  notified  the  union  she  won't 
be  coming  back. 

At  the  news  conference  today,  Mr.  Turner 
said  one  of  the  most  significant  things  about 
Giant's  nutritional  program  is  that  it  was  de- 
veloped for  the  company  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee which  draws  on  informed  consumer 
representation.  "It's  the  beginning  of  an  Im- 
portant change  in  our  economic  system,"  Mr. 
Turner  said,  "in  which  consumers  and  retail- 
ers Join  together  to  let  manufacturers  know 
their  need.  We  are  seeing  here  an  example  of 
citizens  coming  together  with  business  to 
solve  problems  rather  than  waiting  for  gov- 
ernment or  the  court." 

Esther  Peterson  and  Giant  share  this  view. 
In  addition  to  the  widely  publicized  con- 
sumer programs  like  nutritional  labeling, 
unit  pricing  and  open  dating.  Giant  is  quietly 
using  Its  economic  muscle  of  function  as  the 
consumer's  purchasing  agent  in  dealing  with 
food  Industry  sources. 

It  is  notifying  some  of  the  biggest  food, 
drug,  vitamin  and  soap  makers  that  it  won't 
carry  specific  items  where  it  feels  that  pack- 
aging or  other  factors  raise  questions  of  safety 
or  deception.  In  some  instances  where  pro- 
ducers resist,  there  are  reports  Giant  has 
hinted  It  will  run  counter-ads  explaining  why 
Giant  won't  stock  the  item. 

A  few  months  ago  Giant  surprised  the  food 
Industry  by  officially  endorsing  a  move  by 
LABEL,  a  group  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity students,  organized  by  John  Banzhaf 
III.  to  require  full  ingredient  labeling  on 
foods,  even  though  they  conform  to  official 
government  standards.  In  short  order,  other 
chains  and  leading  Industry  associations  an- 
nounced they  win  voluntarily  adopt  new 
labels  providing  the  kind  of  Information 
LABEL  proposed. 

The  nutritional  labeling  program  an- 
nounced today  xises  labels  and  porters.  It  pro- 
vides nutritional  data  on  labels  of  10  house 
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brand  canned  foods.  In  addition,  posters  stra- 
tegically located  in  Olant  stores  give  sLmUar 
Information  for  48  meat,  dairy,  produce  and 
frozen  food  products. 

The  advlaory  committee,  under  Dr.  Mayer, 
which  developed  the  program.  Involved  leisid- 
Ing  names  frotn  a  wide  range  of  actlvlsrt 
consumer  groups,  as  well  as  labor  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  a  representative  of  the 
National  Oanners  Assn.  Mi«.  Peterson  said 
today  that  the  committee  is  also  worlclng  on 
new  approaches  to  percentage  disclosure  of 
ingredients.  She  said  this  proved  to  be  a 
more  difficult  problem  than  nutritional  label- 
ing, so  it  vras  temporarily  shunted  aside. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  FDA  representative  on 
Giant's  ootnmlttee,  said  Giant's  nutritional 
labeling  program  is  one  of  six  experiments 
which  his  agency  is  monitoring,  including 
test  programs  now  getting  under  way  at 
Jewel,  First  National,  Kroger  and  the  Berke- 
ley Co-op.  He  said  FDA  will  be  examining 
consumer  reaction  to  the  various  apppofuihes. 
as  a  basis  for  developing  a  national  nutri- 
tional labtilng  program  after  the  research 
results  are  In  next  year. 

Giant's  public  announcement  of  the  nu- 
tritional labeling  included  a  half  hour  spe- 
cial on  WMAL-TV,  and  full-p>age  newspaper 
ads.  Officials  stressed  they  are  not  expecting 
miraculous  public  resjK>nse.  "It'll  be  a  total 
marketing  program,  built  around  the  nutri- 
tional labeling  symbol,"  a  top  Giant  mer- 
chandiser said.  "It  may  not  catch  on  with 
many  of  the  older  housewives,"  he  said,  "but 
we  are  looking  to  the  long  run,  when  younger 
women,  who  may  be  more  senaitlve  to  this 
need,  will  be  using  It." 

Dr.  Mayer  said  changing  food  technology 
creates  a  situation  where  the  Industry  must 
either  support  educational  programs  like  nu- 
tritional labeling,  or  submit  to  stringent  gov- 
ernment regulations  which  dictate  food  en- 
richment requlrementa. 

Summing  up  her  flrst  year  at  Giant,  Mrs. 
Peterson  said  she  feels  her  experience  has 
effectively  dis{x>6ed  of  the  fear  that  con- 
sumerism is  bad  for  business.  "If  people 
agree  In  principle,"  she  said,  "you  can  follow 
up  with  meaningful  action." 

In  the  same  vein,  she  agrees  that  market- 
place tests  are  often  preferaWe  to  legislative 
action  in  dealing  with  some  tjrpes  of  con- 
sumer problems.  She  cites  current  tests  of 
unit  pricing  aa  an  example.  "If  the  food  in- 
dustry had  experimented  with  consumer 
packaging  problems  before  the  battle  10 
years  ago,"  she  said,  "we  would  have  done  a 
much  better  Job  in  writing  the  truth-ln- 
packaglng  legislation." 

She  says  Olant  was  right  when  it  told  her 
the  best  opportunities  for  dealing  with  con- 
sumer problems  now  are  often  inside  busi- 
ness. 

She  finds  the  programs  are  good  for  Giant 
in  terms  of  Impact  on  the  public,  as  well  as 
Its  acceptance  in  government  circles.  "I'm  t>e- 
glnnlng  to  experience  the  kinds  of  responses 
I  have  not  had  since  I  was  in  the  White 
House,"  she  said.  "People  stop  me  on  the 
street  or  in  the  stores.  Today  at  the  stock- 
holders' meeting  (where  Giant  reported  sales 
for  Its  latest  fiscal  quarter  up  14%  over  the 
comparable  quarter  of  1970),  one  man  said. 
'I  bought  Giant  stock  because  of  you'." 

Giant's  president,  Joseph  B.  Danzansky 
(who  is  also  president  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  and  who  Is  currently  nego- 
tiating to  buy  the  Washington  sienators 
baseball  team),  reflected  the  "no  nonsense" 
attitude  tow£U"d  consumerism  after  a  refx>rter 
noted  the  industry  has  frequently  contended 
in  the  pcist  that  changes  in  lat>els  required 
by  government  add  to  costs.  Mr.  Danzansky 
said  the  additional  costs  of  nutritional  lab^s 
"Is  minimal.  We  have  to  have  labels  any- 
way." 

Asked  why  Giant  adopted  the  nutritional 
he  explains,  adding  that  It  would  be  easier  for 
consumers  to  xinderstand  the  nutritional  con- 


labeling  test,  he  quipped,  "7\vo  words: 
Esther  Peterson."  Then  a  more  serious  and 
elaborate  explanation  was  offered. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  8.  19711 
Read   Labels    pob    Nutrition 

Giant  Foods  has  undertaken  an  ambitious 
and  complex  experimental  program  of  edu- 
cating the  public  about  the  nutritional  con- 
tent of  various  food  products. 

Beginning  today  its  stores  will  carry  nu- 
tritional labeling  on  48  items:  10  products 
canned  under  their  own  brand  name  and  48 
meat,  dairy,  bakery,  produce  and  frozen  food 
items. 

Spearheaded  by  Esther  Peterson,  the 
chain's  consumer  advisor,  a  committee  of 
nutritionists,  consumers,  and  representatives 
of  Industry  and  government  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  FDA  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition 
at  Harvard  and  chairman  of  the  White  House 
Council  on  Pood,  Nutrition  and  Health.  Oom- 
mittee  members  were  to  meet  with  the  press 
this  afternoon  at  a  briefing  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Philip  Hart  and  Prank  Moss. 

The  system,  one  of  six  the  FDA  Is  con- 
sidering in  determining  guidelines,  lists  eight 
of  the  essential  nutrients  that  an  adult  needs 
each  day  and  the  amount  of  each  contained 
In  a  stated  pwrtlon  of  food.  The  committee 
has  worked  out  a  method  equating  10  units 
of  each  nutrient  with  the  recommended  dally 
dietary  allowance  for  adults.  A  rating  of  one 
unit  indicates  there  is  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  recommended  allowance;  a  rating  of  5 
means  50  percent.  The  nutrients  listed  are 
proteins,  Vitamin  A,  Vitamin  Bl  (thiamin) 
B2  (riboflavin)  and  niacin,  Vitamin  C,  cal- 
cium and  iron.  In  addition,  the  grams  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  plus  the  cal- 
orie count  for  each  portion,  are  Included. 

A  pie-shaped  symbol  divided  into  five  col- 
ored wedges  Indicates  the  product  contains 
this    nutritional    information. 

TOO     COMPI-EX 

When  It  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Mayer  that 
the  labeling  scheme  might  be  too  compli- 
cated for  the  average  consumer  to  under- 
stand, he  said  the  Idea  did  not  disturb  him 
because  he  sees  the  program  as  "more  edu- 
cational than  informative."  The  four  tradi- 
tional basic  food  groups  bear  less  and  less 
relationship  to  the  increasing  number  of 
processed  foods  consumed,  he  explained  and 
"the  consumer  must  be  reeducated".  To  U- 
lustrate  his  point  he  Is  fond  of  asking  "what 
food  group  Is  pizza? 

"We  are  loolclng  15  to  20  yeskrs  ahead,"  the 
nutritionist  says.  "If  only  people  who  are 
recent  high  school  and  oollege  gradautes  take 
advantage  of  the  Information,  it  would  be 
worth  It.  A  whole  program  of  education  in  the 
srtores,  on  radio  and  television  is  necessary" 
for  the  labeling  scheme  to  work. 

Helen  Nelson,  another  member  of  the  ad- 
visory ootnmlttee  who  Is  associate  director  of 
the  center  for  consumer  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  considers  the  present 
scheme  "a  fairly  simple  procedure."  It's  the 
kind  of  information  that  "once  absorbed  will 
not  have  to  be  reabsorbed  each  time." 

She  sees  an  additional  merit  in  the  nutri- 
tional labeling  because  "it  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  manufacturer  to  be  cautious 
about  reducing  protein  content  of  (proc- 
essed) foods  like  soup  and  chicken  pot  pie.  I 
think  It  will  put  a  floor  under  the  deteriora- 
tion of  quality  In  complex  foods"  the  econo- 
mist says. 

Consumer  author  and  committee  member, 
Sidney  IiCargolius,  Is  not  so  s'ure.  Margolius 
and  several  committee  members  "had  been 
fighting  for  i>ercentage  labeling  of  ingredi- 
ents" because  nutrition  labeling  "might  lead 
to  economic  deception." 

INCREDIZNT     LABELING 

In  order  to  have  foods  of  sufficient  nutri- 
tional value,  Margolius  thinks  manufacturers 


might  resort  to  using  "ctieap  synthetics  and 
charging  extra  high  prices.  I'm  against  peo- 
ple paying  meat  prices  for  vegetable  protein," 
tent  of  foods  with  percentage  labeling.  Be- 
lieving that  "U  is  difficult  for  consumers  to 
understand  the  nutritional  labeling,"  he  Is 
concerned  that  educating  them  will  be  "a  fu- 
tile and  massive  problem." 

Neither  Dr.  Mayer  nor  Mrs.  Peterson  is  op- 
posed to  ingredient  labeling,  but  Mayer  says 
because  of  the  ""technically  more  difficult 
problem"  it  will  require  more  study. 

Whether  the  consumer  accepts  .ind  utilizes 
the  nutritional  information  being  made  avail- 
able— other  chains  are  already  or  soon  wlU 
be  testing  other  labeling  systems — Dr.  Mayer 
has  no  doubt  that  It  eventually  will  become 
a  governmental  requirement,  especially  since 
more  and  more  synthetic  foods  are  coming 
to  the  market  place.  "The  cost  of  labeling," 
he  says,  '"should  be  nil  because  the  informa- 
tion is  available  anyway." 

The  only  alternative  he  sees  is  '"to  regulate 
enrichment  and  fortification  with  every  tjrpe 
of  nutrient  needed  In  every  food."  His  feeling 
is  that  most  people  find  this  alternative  un- 
desirable because  "it  is  too  much  regulation." 

In  conducting  this  year-long  test  during 
which  researcheiB  wUl  conduct  shopper  sur- 
veys Giant  Is  making  available  an  eight  page 
chart  listing  the  58  foods  and  their  nutri- 
tional content.  It  provides  the  nutrition-con- 
scious shoK)er  with  some  surprising  lixfor- 
matlon. 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  be- 
comes a  useless  myth  when  compared  with 
the  other  fruits  listed.  Of  vital  nutrients.  It 
offers  only  4  unit  of  Vitamin  C  whUe  water- 
melon offers  5  units  of  Vitamin  A  and  C.  V4 
each  of  Bl  and  B2  and  1  of  iron  Dr  Mayer 
says  he  Is  eating  more  watermelon  and  fewer 
apples  because  of  the  chart. 

KALK      OVER      CABBAGE 

Kale  has  far  more  nutritive  value  than  cab- 
bage, offering  8  units  of  Vitamin  A,  6  of  ViU- 
mln  C  and  1  of  calcium  while  cabbage  has 
only  4  units  of  Vitamin  C. 

And  it  tvirns  out  that  cheese  pizza  Isnt 
such  a  poor  nutritional  value  after  all,  hav- 
ing 1  unit  of  Vitamin  A.  ^  each  of  Vitamin 
Bl  and  2,  niacin  and  Vitamin  C  and  1  unit 
of  caJclum. 

The  chart  also  backs  up  the  contention  of 
all  health  food  aficionados  that  beef  liver  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  sources  of  nutri- 
ents in  the  diet,  offering  5  units  of  protein 
and  Vitamin  C.  10  units  of  Vitamins  A  and 
32,  2  of  Vitamin  Bl,  9  of  niacin  and  6  of  Iron. 
And  to  get  all  that  one  need  eat  only  Vi 
pound. 

The  reaction  of  a  handful  of  shoppers  to 
the  program  has  been  positive,  but  restrained. 
All  think  it  is  a  public  service,  but  several 
question  whether  the  consumer  will  use  It. 
One  however,  said  that  it  was  Just  the  impe- 
tus she  needed  to  become  nutrition-oriented. 
""I  think  I  could  educate  myself  with  this.  I 
have  two  smaU  children  and  I  always  mean  to 
learn  about  nutrition.  I  will  do  it  now." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  9,  19711 

NtTRmoNAL  Labeljng  Pn-oT  Program 

(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

Washington's  first  pilot  program  in  nutri- 
tional labeling  of  foods  was  started  yester- 
day by  Giant  Pood,  Inc.,  In  its  93  area  stores. 

Ten  house-brand  canned  foods  went  on 
sale  with  labels  designed  to  tell  the  shopper 
at  a  glance  exactly  how  much  of  the  average 
p>erson"8  daily  requirement  of  certain  nu- 
trients he  is  getting  for  his  money. 

Nutritional  Information  about  48  othar 
food  Items — ^frocen  foods,  meats,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, baked  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables — Is 
on  posters  displayed  near  the  items. 

Giant  has  picked  out  ten  nutriente.  In- 
cluding protein,  vitamin  A.  thiamin  (bl), 
riboflavin   (B2),  niacin,  vitamin  C,  calcluii. 
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Iron,  carbohydratae,  and  fat,  for  Ita  labeling 
program. 

Or.  Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition  at 
Harvard  University  and  chairman  of  Olant's 
nutritional  labeling  advisory  committee,  said 
yesterday  that  listing  all  tbe  vltamlna  and 
minerals  available  In.  foods  would  have  been 
Impossible.  "If  you  eat  a  varied  diet,  bal- 
anced In  remiss  too  seriously  on  the  others," 
he  assured. 

Olant's  system  of  providing  nutritional 
Information  Is  somewhat  different  from  other 
programs  being  tested  In  markets  through- 
out the  country.  Instead  of  telling  the  con- 
sumer that  a  serving  of  the  food  will  provide 
a  certatu  percentage  of  the  recommended 
dietary  allowance  of  a  vitamin  or  mineral, 
Olant  has  placed  the  nutrients  on  a  scale  of 
10. 

Getting  10  units  of  Vitamin  C  In  a  serving 
of  a  food,  for  Instance,  would  mean  that  the 
consumer  would  have  all  he  needed  of  that 
vitamin  for  the  day.  Oettlng  3  units  of  the 
vitamin  would  mean  he  was  receiving  30 
per  cent  of  the  recommended  dietary  allow- 
ance. 

This  Is  what  a  consumer  can  expect  to 
find: 

The  label  on  Glanfs  "California  tomato 
Juice"  tells  consumers  they  should  eat  a 
variety  of  foods  In  order  to  obtain  a  total 
of  10  units  of  each  nutrient  listed. 

Then  It  lists  the  units  of  each  nutrient 
available  in  a  6-ounce  serving  of  the  tomato 
Juice: 

Protein    — 

Vitamin    A 3 

Thiamin  (Bl) V4 

Riboflavin   (B2) — 

Niacin   «4 

Vitamin   O 4 

Calcium — 

Iron    - v^ 

In  addition.  It  tells  consumers  the  serving 
contains  2  grams  of  protein,  8  grams  of  carljo- 
bydrates,  no  grams  of  fat,  and  35  calories. 

This  means  that  by  drinking  six  ounces  of 
the  tomato  Juice,  the  consumer  gets  80  per 
cent  of  the  vitamin  A  he  needs  that  day,  40 
per  cent  of  the  vitamin  C.  and  5  p'er  cent  of 
the  thlanaln,  niacin,  and  iron.  He  gets  no 
protein,  no  riboflavin,  ajid  no  calcium  from 
the  Juice. 

"The  label  says  what  Is  In  that  product 
as  well  as  what  Is  not  there."  Esther  Peter- 
son, consumer  adviser  to  the  president  of 
Olant  Pood,  pointed  out. 

Giant's  program — which  Is  an  experiment, 
they  say — Is  one  of  six  being  tested  In 
markets  around  the  nation.  All  the  programs 
are  being  watched  closely  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  has  said  It  would 
eventually  like  to  see  some  fortn  of  uniform 
nutritional  labeling  system  adopted  through- 
out the  nation.  Dr.  Ogden  Johnson,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Nutrition  of  the  PDA's 
Bureau  of  Poods  and  a  member  of  the  Olant 
advisory  committee,  said  yesterday  the  pro- 
grams vary  a  great  deal. 

The  program  run  by  the  Jewel  Co.  In 
Illinois,  for  Instance,  usee  percentages  of 
dally  requirements  of  nutrients.  First  Na- 
tional In  Boston  Is  using  words  to  tell  the 
consumer  a  product  Is  a  "good"  or  "excellent" 
source  of  the  nutrients  listed.  A  program  run 
by  Co-op  Markets  in  California  Is  more  com- 
plicated and  comprehensive. 

The  PDA  Ls  trying  to  evaluate  consumer 
response  to  each  of  the  programs  by  Inter- 
viewing shoppers  In  the  markets  to  see 
whether  they  undertsand  and  use  the  label- 
ing information.  The  FDA  expects  to  have  by 
April  of  next  year  enough  Information  to 
determine   which    program   Is   the   beet. 


(From  the   Dally   News.   Sept.    9,    19711 

Storxs  Tkll  Nutbient  Content:  Giant  Stkp 

Taken  on  Food  Labels 

(By  Ann  McPeatters) 

Giant  Food.  Inc..  a  94-store  food  chain 
here,  today  began  showing  shoppers  some  of 
Its  products  aren't  very  nutrltlt)us. 

Giant,  which  operates  from  Richmond  to 
Baltimore  swung  Its  long-awaited  nutrition 
labeling  program  Into  operation  by  listing 
either  on  the  label  or  an  accompanying 
poster  the  amount  of  nutrients  in  an  average 
serving  of  58  items. 

For  example,  one-half  cup  of  Giant's  can- 
ned Cling  peaches,  the  same  as  most  brands, 
supplies  10  per  cent  of  the  vitamin  A  each 
person  needs  a  day  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
vitamin  C.  plus  26  grams  of  carbohydrates 
and  100  calories.  But  the  peaches  supply  no 
protein,  thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin,  calcium 
or  Iron  which  are  also  required  for  a  good 
dally  diet. 

BALANCED    DIET 

The  shopper  Is  supposed  to  check  different 
categories  of  food  and  buy  enough  of  the 
proper  food  groups  to  provide  a  balanced  diet. 

Eventually  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, which  worked  closely  with  Giant,  hoptes 
consumers  across  the  country  will  be  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance  the  nutritional  value  of  what 
they're  eating. 

Experiments  similar  to  Olant's.  announced 
last  February,  have  or  will  be  undertaken  by 
Jewell  Companies  In  the  Midwest.  First  Na- 
tional Stores  In  Boston,  a  co-op  system  In 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  Kroger  Food  Stores  and  by 
Consumer  Research  Institute  In  projects  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Atlanta. 

RESULTS    BT    APRIL 

Dr.  Ogden  Johnson.  FDA  nutrition  director, 
predicted  results  of  these  various  experiments 
should  be  known  by  April.  The  FDA  then  will 
choose  a  labeling  sjrstem  for  nationwide  use. 

Sen.  Philip  Hart.  D-Mlch.,  a  leading  con- 
sumer advocate  In  Congress,  called  the  Giant 
program  a  "significant  consumer  advance." 
But  he  said  It  would  be  "unrealistic"  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  pass  laws  for  nutritional 
labeling,  which  some  congressmen  want. 
Voluntary  approaches  would  be  better  and 
Congress  wouldn't  know  enough  about  set- 
ting up  such  a  program,  he  said. 

Esther  Peterson,  former  President  John- 
son's consumer  adviser  for  three  years  and 
now  Olant's  consumer  adviser,  says  consum- 
ers are  "nutritionally  lllltreate"  mostly  from 
lack  of  Information  at  the  stores.  She  has 
called  for  a  nationwide  nutritional  education 
program  and  disagrees  with  skeptics  who  say 
consumers  won't  use  the  information. 

COSTS    "MINIMAL" 

Olant  President  Joseph  Danzansky  said  the 
cost  of  the  labeling  is  "minimal." 

The  Olant  program  was  worked  out  by  a 
govemment-buslness-consumer  committee. 
It  Included  Dr.  Jean  Mayer.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity nutritionist  and  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food.  Nutrition 
and  Health,  and  Jim  Turner,  author  of  the 
Ralph  Nader  critique  of  the  FDA.  "The 
Chemical  Feast." 

Dr.  Mayer  said  nutritional  labeling  Is  es- 
sential because: 

Pood  undergoes  so  much  processing — 
frozen  french  fries  replace  fresh  potatoes, 
frozen  spinach  souffle  replaces  fresh  spinach, 
textured  vegetable  proteins  will  replace  (5 
billion  worth  of  meat  by  1980. 

The  traditional  patterns  In  which  people 
have  fed  themselves  have  changed — 40  per 
cent  of  all  meals  are  eaten  outside  the  home 
and  many  eaten  Inside  are  snacks  only. 

He  said  the  next  step  must  be  percentage 
Ingredient  labeling  so  the  shopper  can  tell  at 
a  glance  what  Ingredients  are  In  a  product 
and  In  what  amounts — how  much  sugar,  how 


much    water,    how    much    salt,    how    much 
chemical. 

But  a  government-business-consumer  com- 
mittee working  on  percentage  labeling  says 
the  food  Industry  Is  opposed  to  the  Idea.  And 
the  FDA  director  of  tbe  bureau  of  foods  said 
the  PDA  Is  not  interested  In  It  now. 


JUSTICE  TOM  C.  CLARK  AWARD  TO 
OLNEY  B.  OWEN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3,  1971.  the  Honorable  OIney  B.  Owen, 
Chief  Benefits  Director,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, of  the  national  office  in 
Washington,  received  the  "Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  Award"  for  1971.  I  am  very  proud 
that  OIney  Owen  Is  a  Kentucklan  and 
that  he  started  his  remarkable  career 
with  the  Veterazis'  Administration  In 
Louisville,  Ky.  But  beyond  the  personal 
gratification  and  Joy  that  all  of  us  who 
have  known  Olney  for  so  many  years  have 
for  his  deserved  recognition,  It  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  honored  for  his  loyal 
service  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  his  devotion  to  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  beneflclarlee. 

The  award  makes  us  remember  also 
the  great  service  of  Justice  Tcmh  C.  Clark 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  that  he  has  maintained  his  deep  in- 
terest In  career  lawyers  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  so  many  worthy  causes 
of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  commendation 
and  certificate  of  award  received  by 
Olney  B.  Owen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  certifi- 
cate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMZNOATION 

This  certificate  Is  awarded  to  Olney  B. 
Owen  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  Chief  Bene- 
fits Dlrecitor.  Under  his  leadership,  Improve- 
ments have  been  achieved  In  each  program  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits.  In 
addition  he  and  his  program  advisors  de- 
veloped a  legislative  program  that  was  high- 
ly reaponslve  to  the  needs  of  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  beneficiaries.  These  accom- 
plishments led  to  his  nomination  by  the 
agency  for  the  1971  Justice  Tom  C.  Clai* 
award  for  outstanding  career  lawyers  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

Given  at  Washington,  DC.  this  3rd  day  of 
June,  1971. 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 
AdminUtrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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(HJl.  8687)  to  authorlM  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  fcH-  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   430 

THE  PRESIDEa>rr  pro  tempore.  On 
the  pending  amendment,  amendment  No. 
430.  Uiere  Is  a  limitation  of  debate  of 
3  hours. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment vrtll  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  VI— PAY  INCREASES  FOR  CERTAIN 

PAY  GRADES  OP  THE  UNIFORM  SERV- 
ICES 

Sbc.  601.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  pay  table 
contained  In  section  203 (a)  of  title  87, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay  of 
commissioned  officers  In  pay  grades  0-6.  0-4. 
0-3.  and  0-2.  with  four  years  of  service  or 
less.  Is  amended  as  set  forth  below  together 
with  pay  grade  designations  and  impropriate 
hearings  from  such  table: 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


"Piy  grade 

•^MfJOf 

lervice  computed  under 

2  or  leu 

Over  2             0\rer  3 

0-5.. 
0-4.. 
0-3  •- 
0-2  >.. 

$922.20 
825.00 
738.90 
674. 10 

{980.70    fl,047.90 
867.60          914.40 
772.50         789.90 
706.80         748.20" 

(b)  "niat  portion  of  tbe  pay  table  con- 
tained In  section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  tbe  pay  of  commis- 
sioned officers  In  pay  grade  O-l .  Is  amended  as 
set  forth  below  together  wltH  the  pay  grade 
designation  and  appropriate  headings  from 
such  table: 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


"P.» 

grade 

"Yeirs 

of  service 

computed  under  section  205 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

0-l»... 

..  $593.10 

$629.79 

$653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

Over  8 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

0-1  >.. 

..  $653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

Over  IB 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0  1>... 

.     $653. 40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40 

$653.40". 

(c)  ITiat  portion  of  the  pay  table  con- 
tained In  section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  pay  of  oommls- 
Bioned  offlcere  who  are  In  pay  grade  O-l  with 
fourteen  years  of  service  or  less,  and  who 
have  been  credited  with  over  four  years'  ac- 
tive service  as  enlisted  members,  is  amended 
as  set  forth  below  together  with  pay  grade 
designation  and  appropriate  headings  from 
such  table: 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED 
WITH  OVER  4  YEARS'  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS 


"Years 

of  Mrvice 

computed 

under  section  205 

'Pay  grade 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Over  8 

Ovei  10 

Over  12 

0-1 

$653.40 

$679.20 

$702.90 

$724.  50 

$747.30" 

(d)  That  portion  of  the  pay  table  con-  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
talned  In  section  203(a)   of  title  87.  United  is  so  ordered. 

SUtee  Oode,  relating  to  the  pay  of  warrant  rp^^g  ^^^j.^  ^.^j  ^^^  ^^  j-qu 

officers  in  the  pay  grade  of  W-1,  with  two  cprnnri  assistant  leirislative  clerk 

or  less  years  of  service,  Is  amended  by  strlk-  '^'IL^^        assistant  iegisiau\e  CierK 

Ing  out  "441.90"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there-  proceeaeo  to  cauuie  rou. 

of  "466.60".  Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

(e)  The  pay  tables  contained  In  section  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
203(a)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  re-  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

laUng  to  the  pay  of  enlisted  members  are  T^g  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

amended  to  read  as  follows :  put,  objection,  it  Is  SO  ordered. 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS  Mr    ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  j-leld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

"Years  ot  service  computed  under  sect.on  205  The    PRESIDENT    prO    tempore.    The 

Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

gT.'/e  le«      Over  2      Over  3      Over  4         Over  6  Mr.  ALIXnT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 

. . ate  Is  about  to  vote  on  my  amendment 

J  J,  No.  430  concerning  military  pay. 

E-8.;"'!!"I'"""'r'"''"'"i;!; !!':;r!;;;i;  ;;  The  vote  wlU  be  a  second  emphatic 

E-7 $443.40  $478.50   $496.20  $513.60  $531.30  c=enatc   endorsement   of    an   idea   whose 

E-«              392.10     417.90     435.00  453.00  470.40  c>enate   enaorsemem   oi    an   laea   wnoie 

E-5 359  70     378.60    393.90  409.80  426.90  time  has  comc.  Thls  Idea  is  that  wc  must 

\-\ "3.60    351.30    368.70  389.40  405.00  fcspect  OUT  military  men  and  women. 

eI 30690    306  90    1%.K  mio  306:90  and  we  must  demonstrate  this  respect 

E-i...        291.00    291.00    291.00  291.00  291.00  by  paying  them  at  a  respectable  rate. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 

Over  8   Over  10   Over  12  Over  14  Over  16  bring  spending  for  military  pay  increases 

E-9i                     $756  90  $774  30  $792.00  ^Tto  l>ack  up  to  the  level  voted  by  the  Sen- 

E-8      '.'  $635.10    652.80    670.20  687.90  705.30  ate  51  to  27  on  June  8.  It  Will  restorc 

n-V.  3?:^    ni:^    tl?:^  tSlfo  ^;^  ^  the  men  in  the  lower  ranks  the  in- 

E-5            444  00    461  70    478  50  487. 50  587. 50  creascs  that  Were  eliminated  by  the  draft 

E-j:::::.     455.00    405.00    405.00  405.00  405.00  bin  conference  committee.  It  will  bring 

U 306»    306-90    3M90  306.90  m90  miUtary  pay  into  line  with  the  pay  sched- 

E-i 291.00    291.00    291.00  291.00  291.00  ules  I  outlined  Under  the  Category  "Sug- 

_ gested  con«)romise"  in  my  Senate  re- 

Overis    Over  20   Over  22  Over  26  Over  30  marks  on  September  13.  These  new  rates 

E^.         $827.70  $843.90  $888.60  $975.00  $975.00  Will  go  Into  effect  Novemberl6.  Relevant 

E-8 722 10    740.10    783.60  870.90  870.90  details  of  the  varlous  pay  plans  we  have 

^i  ---  ■  ttllS    55?- S    S5S  i?J-S  Ifiv^  considered  this  year  are  contained  in 

It  W50     w.M    «?:m  487:50  48?: 50  tables  foUowing. 

E-4 405.00    405.00    405.00  405.00  405.00  Amendment  No.  430  was  prepared  at 

U m^    »6:90    3«:90  306:90  m.x  my  request  by  professionals  in  the  De- 

£-i::i:...  291.00    291.00    291.00  291.00  291.00  partment  of  Defense.  This   guarantees 
— that  the  compensation  schedules  are  in- 

"i  While  serving  as  Sergeant  Ma)or  of  the  Army,  Master  temally  Valid.  That  iS,  they,  avoided,  by 

ChieJ  Petty  (Jfficer  of  the  Na«  Chief  Master  Serjeant  of  Hie  j-gagon    Of    that    professional    assistance. 

Air  Force,  or  Sergeant  Ma)or  of  the  Manna  Corps,  basic  pay  for  ^^'^'^^    "*     "  *- 

this  grade  is  $1,185  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  inversions  m  pay. 
computed  under  section  205  of  this  title."  .^^^^  strppoax  roR  amekdmewt  4S0 

Sec.  602.  The  table  contained  In  section  rj,j^  amendment  has  the  full  and  relt- 

403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relat-  ^^  support  of  the  President  of  the 

!SC  «i^fc,^.  our*"*       '^         "■  United  Stot^.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Qeorge 

ed  by  striking  out  ^^  ^^  ^,  ^^  ^^  ^j  j^^. 

••E-4  (Over  4  years  service)   ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^      agement  and  Budget,  desire  and  erpect 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:      ^heamentoient  to  be  P^^^ 
^  .  ,^       .  .     __4     V  The     Department     of     Defense     has 

••E>^  (Over  4  years  service)      ^^  ^^  ^^^^       strongly  endorsed  this  amendment.  In 

Snc.  608.  section  3  of  the  Dependents  As-'  *^*""°^'  J.^i'l,*  *^°^*^nl?LSS 
sistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2203)  amendment  from  the  ^Ungmshed 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  duration  of  thU  Act.  sec-  Armed  Services  (Mr.  Stennis)  which 
tlon  403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code  was  done  at  the  time  just  prior  to  the 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  passage  of  the  draft  bill, 
table  which  prescribes  monthly  Iwslc  allow-  j^  President,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
snces  for  quarters  for  enlisted  members  in  ^^^  widespread  support  for  this  amend- 
pay  grades  El-l,  B^2.  E-S,  and  E-4  (four  years'      jngnt 

or  less  service)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof      ™^'"      _       ,  ,      ^  ,  .....     ^, 

the  following  Th®    President    recogni2«s    that    the 

amendment  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
achieving  his  great  goal  of  making  a 
prompt  and  orderly  transition  to  an  all - 
volunteer  armed  force. 

Senators  know  from  their  mail  that 
simple  justice  demands  that  we  begin  to 
provide  decent  pay  for  the  men  in  the 
lower  ranks.  I  know  that  every  Senator 
receives  a  lot  of  very  moving  and  dismay- 
ing mail  describing  the  hardships  of  the 
life  lived  by  milltajy  fSLmilles  who  must 
subsist  on  what  we  iiay  the  lower  ranks. 
The  pay  raise  that  was  jjassed  as  E>art 
of  the  draft  extension  bill  was  defended 


.'E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service) 

E3. .: 

E-2.. 

E-1 

$86.10 
76.20 
70.20 
60.00 

$126.90 
114,00 
105.00 
105.00". 

Sec.  604.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  on  November  16. 
1971. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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on  the  ground  that  it  virtually  eliminates  our  soldiers  at  a  rate  comparable  to  pay  be  $1,717  billion— a  billion  doUars  less 

military  personnel  from  welfare.  for  comparable  civilian  employment.  than  the  Senate  originally  voted  to  spend. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  good  enough.  I  do  not  need  to  call  to  the  attention  why  amendment  «3o  is  nezded 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  is  satisfied  of   the   Senate   the   alarming   and   dis-  -^  establishlne  a  sense  of  the  iMi.fts 

with  pay  provisions  which  are  so  dis-  couraging  reports  of  declining  morale  m  and  sSSs  Inthl  dis^utf  about  mijS^ 

respectful  of  the  military.  The  miUtary  the  armed  forces.  The  recent  uncertain-  J^J  it^  iLrfuJ  to  Sdlr  tSt  auS;^ 

profession  is  among  the  most  honorable  ty  about  desperately  needed  pay  raises  S?ter  two^ades  of^eg'Lt^f  ti?mS 

m  our  society.  Yet  we  continue  to  de-  has  only  aggravated  this  condition.  to  the  Towerrai^  %^th  mom^ 

grade  it  by  actually  forcing  mihtar>-  men  i  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Senate  £wer  rS  s^ffSln^^Si  the  SibSc 

and  women  to  draw  welfare.  that  the  unfortunate  delay  of  the  draft  uT^ent[y  ^d  ^p^S^  aniou^  to  make 

In  addition,  the  condiUon  of  our  men  bill,  with  its  flawed  but  necessary  pay  In-  "he  traLmon  to^S  aU-vouSTee^aS 

overseas   is  especially   deplorable.   Con-  creases,  handicapped  the  Armed  Forces  force^^S  th^  condit?o^  ^btai^^^^^ 

sider  the  plight  of  the  military  people  during  the  peak  summer  recruiting  sea-  L  It ^mtble^bJllS^e  S  tSS^en 

and  their  dependents  in  Germany.  For  son.  Prompt  enactment  of  my  amend-  ?r^s  d^r?e  lar^eVorv  raites  tJan  nri" 

some  while  the  German  mark  has  been  ment  will   do  much  to  strengthen  the  vSS? 

Let  us  not  flinch  from  the  facts.  There  Senate  voted  51  to  27  to  raise  military  Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 

are  Americans,  at  home  and  overseas,  pay  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda-  have    before    them    the    relevant    facts 

who  face  grinding  poverty  because  they  tlons  of  the  President's  Commission  on  about   the   various   military   oav   olans 

f;^!  i^v^i^^.'Tl^^MS*^'" '°""*T;  ^*  an  all-volunteer  armed  forc^the  so-  that  have  been  before  Congress  this  year. 

the  poverty  is  inflicted  as  a  matter  of  called  Gates  Commission  Report.  This  including  the  pending  amendment.  I  ask 

policy  by  the  country  they  are  servmg.  vote  was  an  historic  step  toward  equita-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

We  are  told  that  the  recent  military  ble    treatment    for    the    mUltary,    and  the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 

pay  raise  wEis  a  large  one,  and  that  Is  toward  ending  the  draft.  tables : 

true.    But    that    does    not    mean    that  Earlier  the  House  of  Representatives  First.    A    breakdown    of    the    cost    of 

amendment  430  is  not  needed.  also  had  voted  for  military  pay  increases,  amendment  430. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  some  measure  of  costing  approximately  what  the  Senate  second.  A  comparison  of  the  total  costs 

the  glaring  inadequacy  of  our  record  P^^^  ^°^^  ^^^^  cost— $2.7  bUllon.  The  of  the  final  administration  House  and 

regarding  military  pay  that  we  can  pass  conference  committee  that  met  to  iron  Senate  pay  plan.s,  and  the  co.st  of  the  pay 

such  a  substantial  amendment  and  find  °"*  ^^^  differences  between  the  two  ver-  plan  devised  by  the  draft  bill  conference 

that  we  are  still  not  paying  our  military  ^^°^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^"^  ^^0°  committee  and  supplemented  by  amend- 

men  and  women  enough  to  get  all  of  them  mllUon  under  what  either  House  wanted  ment  430. 

off  welfare  ^  spend.  These  cuts  came,  unfortunately.  Third.  Basic  pay  comparisons  between 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  not  ^^  *^^  expense  of  those  who  both  Houses  the  original  Senate  plan,  the  plan  de- 
yet  paying  the  men  In  the  lower  ranks  at  !"°^*  wanted  to  help-the  men  in  the  vised  by  the  draft  bill  conference  com- 
a  rate  comparable  to  the  earnings  of  oyer  ranks.  Amendment  430  will  correct  mittee  and  supplemented  by  amendment 
their  peers  in  similar  civUlan  positions.  *^,\^,""f°''*'ff^  'f^^  ^"^  P"""?^  ^^81.1  430.  the  origmal  House  plan,  pay  rates 
And    nPPdlP^^   tn    <aiv     this   TnaV»«   thp  million  back  into  the  pay  for  the  lower  presently  in  effect,  and  the  number  of 

^r^ed  Sv?Ss  ^xt^mel^iicoSStiUve  '^'^^-  P*""''"'  *^^'^  *^  ^^^  P^^  ^'■*'^^- 

„,v,«r.  u  nr^r^^  tr^  o+f^o^fHr,„  ,r^„■^^^r.^^  Th^  conference  decided  the  new  pay  Fourth.  A  comparison  of  average  regu- 

whrJ.5iainn^fnltpI?*^  ^^^^^  rates  it  favored  should  become  effective  lar    military    compensation    under    the 

^r   trliH^f    fh-^Ift»r  «f  mn,fo.,,  on  October  1.  The  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of  ^a^es    presently    effective,    the    original 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  mlUtary  ^j^^^  conference  compromise-October  House  and  Senate  plans,  the  plan  devised 
manpower  policy  has  received  uncom-  ^^^  June-would  have  been  $1.8  bil-  "y  the  draft  bill  conference  committee. 
TJ^l^Z^r^^.^l^^fnf'^^ll^^:,  "o"  But  with  amendment  430  and  a  mid-  ^^^  the  conference  committee  plan  sup- 
ate  this  year.  As  a  resiUt  of  this  fit  and  November  effective  date,  our  spending  for  P'^J",!"^^  ^^  amendment  430. 
proper  treatment,  the  Congress  and  the  .  increases  will  promote  the  basic  goals  „f  "^-  Comparison  of  the  original 
adnunl3tration  have  reached  remarkable  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  amendment  and  "°^'  ^f  Senate  plans,  and  draft  bill 
accord  on  what  was.  Just  a  few  months  „.,,  „„^  ,°  „„,„  „„„,„.„,„„*„,„  «,  r,  conference  committees  plan  supple- 
ago,  a  controversial  subject.  Si   nr/rn^^NL^^'^r   ?7i     LVh!  '"^"'^  ^^  amendment  430.  as  regards 

specifically,  there  is  broad  agreement  ^IJ^^J}  t^wSe  price^ffe^ze'-lSo^^^^^  ?<""  ^^   '°'   '"^^^'""^^    ^"^   ^^^^^^^^ 

°UT  ^^Sry'^o^pe^a^Jion^tre^i  '^^  ''-  ''''■  ^^  ^  ^-,^^°P*  ^  °^  "SxrComparison  of  BAQ  rates  under 

Decially  cwnTCSaS  for  the  men  ^  Se  I"","^  "'°'"^  equitable  pay  rates;   we  can  the  plan  devised  by  the  draft  bill  confer- 

peciaiiy  compensation  lor  tne  men  m  tne  ^^^   ^   ^^^^   ^^     toward   ending   the  ence  committee   and  under  that  olan  a.<; 

'Ti;  '^'   '  ""^^  ^^^K^""  ""^^^  ^^-  draft :  and  we  can  do  this  while  spending  suppleSed  by  tmei^ment^S 

^VZT'^rL'^^TrJZZ^LTZ  ^^^  '"^"^^  ^^^  *^  ^«^«^^  *°  «P«"^  J"^^  T^erT  S  no  objSfon    ?^     tables 

Second.    Improved    compensation-m  ^  few  weeks  ago  when  we  adopted  the  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

the  form  of  basic  pay  and  various  allow-  draft  bill  conference  report.  as  follows : 

ances — Is  the  key  to  attempting  an  or-  ThP<a>  then   nrp  thp  fanta 

deriy  and  prompt  transition  to  an  all-  STune  «  the  S^natl  vSed  resound  "^""^  '  ~^'''"'  '"""  ''''  "°*'  "^  amenament 

volunteer  armed  force  ,      ,     ,                ?     Senate  voted  resound-  430  (Nov.  16, 1971~June  30, 1972) 

volunteer  armea  lorce.  jngiy  for  spendmg  for  military  pay  In-  '  ,„, 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  a  creases  at  a  level  of  $2,768  billion  on  an  Milium 

revision  of  the  present  pay  schedule  is  annualized   basis.   My   amendment   will     ^^'°  ^^^ •^^•* 

absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  even  to  bring  new  spending  for  pay  Increases  to     ^p^^'^''^^  Aasiatance  Act 11.7 

think  in  terms  of  pride  to  achieve  an  all-  $2,747  bUUon  on  an   annualized  basis,     saaic  allowance  for  quarters 1.1 

volunteer  armed  force.  which  is  of  course  lower                            '     Basic  allowance  for  subsistence 0 

Third.  Such  an  attempt  Is  greatly  de-  On  June  8  some  Senators  voted  against     Enlistment  bonus 0 

sired  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  substantial  pay  raises  because  they  and     Recruiter   expenses 0 

Americans.  the  President  had  doubts  as  to  whether     Optometrists 0 

Fourth.  Even  those  who  do  not  favor  we  could  afford  it.  For  the  rest  of  fiscal     daa  reservists 0 

an  all-volunteer  armed  force  do  recognize  1972.  costs  of  pay  Increases,   including                                                                

that  simple  Justice  demands  that  we  pay  those  continued  in  my  amendment,  will                Total   238.2 
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TABLE  2. -COMPARISON  OF  THE  COST  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  PLANS;  THE  PLAN  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ORAH  BILL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE;  THE  DRAFT  LAW  PLAN  AS 

SUPPLEMENTED  BY  AMENDMENT  430 

(Based  on  2.553.000  ivera|«  force  as  stipulated  by  the  Senate  and  as  accepted  In  conference] 


Draft  bill' 


Adminis- 
tration 


House 

(annual 

toUl) 


Senate 

(annual 

total) 


Conferees 

agreement 

(annual 

total) 


Conferees 

agreement 

(cost  from 

OcLl) 


New  draft  law  Increases 

as  supplemented  by 

amendment  430 


Annual     Cost  from  mid- 
cost  November 


Basic  pay 900.9 

Dependents  Assistance  Act. 78.4 

Basic  allowance  tor  quarters, 0 

Basic  allowance  loi  subsistence -  0 

Enlistment  bonus 40.0 

Recruiter  expenses 2.9 

Optometrists 0 

DAA  Reseri/isfs 20.0 

Total.. 1.042.2              2.689.9 


1,811.2 

182.7 

635.1 

37.5 

0 

2.9 

.5 

20.0 


,646.2 
78.4 
0 
0 

40.0 
2.9 
.6 
0 


1.811.2 
105.1 
406.6 
0 

20.0 

2.9 

.6 

20.0 


1  358.4 

I  105. 1 

305.0 

0 

120.0 

12.9 

.5 

14.9 


.171.8 

123.8 

408.4 

0 

20.0 

2.9 

.6 

20.0 


2,  768. 1 


2.366.4 


1,806.8 


2.  747.  5 


1,357.4 

77.4 

255.2 

0 

12.4 

1.8 

.4 

12.4 

1.717.0 


'  Retroactive  to  July  1. 

TABLE  3.-  BASIC  PAY  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ORIGINAL  SENATE  PLAN  FOR  INCREASES;  RATES  ACHIEVED  WITH  THE  ALREADY  VOTED  PAY  INCREASt  PLAN  AMENDMENT  430;  THE  ORIG- 
INAL HOUSE  PLAN;  AND  PRESENT  RATES  (BEFORE  THE  RAISE  IN  THE  DRAFT  LAW  BECOMES  EFFECTIVE) 


Pay  grade  and  plan 


0-5:  Lieutenant  colonel-commander; 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number 

0-4:  Ma)or-lieutenant  commander: 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present. .. . 

Number..        

0-3:  Captain-lieutenant: 

Senate  plan      

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number     ...     ..- 

0  2    1st  lieutenant-lieutenant  (jK-): 

Senate  plan  .  .  

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number..    

2d  Lieutenant-ensign: 

Senate  plan... 

New  Rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number  

0-lE:  O-I  with  4  years  previous  enlisted  service: 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present   

Number        , 

W  2   Chief  warrant-commissioned  warrant: 

Senate  plan 

New  rales  with  No.  430 

House  plan.. 

Present 

Number 

W  1 :  Warrant  officer: 

Senate  plan  

New  rales  with  No.  430 


0-1: 


House  plan. 


Present 

Number  

E-7   Sergeant  1st  class-chief  petty  officer; 

Senate  plan  .        . .     ..   

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present .  

Number  

E-6:  Staff  sergeant -petty  officer,  l$t  clan: 

Senate  plan      

New  rates  with  No.  430   .   

House  plan 

Present... 

Number 

C-S:  Sergeant-petty  officer,  2d  class: 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No.  430. 

House  plan 

Present 

Number 

E-4  Corporal-petty  officer,  3d  class: 

Senate  plan  

New  rates  with  No.  430   .   

House  plan.    .  

Present 

Number 

E-3:  Private-lst  class -seaman: 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Ovei  4 


Over  6 


Overs 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14 


$941.40 
$942.20 
$834.60 
$834.60 
0 

$834.20 
$825.00 
$704.10 
$704. 10 
0 

$758. 10 
$738. 90 
$654.30 
$654.30 
781 

$693. 30 
$674.10 
$570.  30 
$524. 40 
13,726 

$612.  30 
$593. 10 
$495.00 
$450.60 
33,511 


$544.10 
$530.40 
$530. 40 
$530.40 
21 

$484.80 
$465. 60 
$441.90 
$U1.90 
949 

$445.80  . 
$443.40  . 
$443.40  . 
$399.00 
5 

$411.30 
$392.10 
$382.80 
$344.10 
180 

$378. 90 
$359. 70 
$336.30 
$297.30 
38,331 

$352.80 
$333.60 
$323.40 
$249.90 
243,071 

$336.90 
$320.10 
$311.10 
$180.90 
292,  749 


$886.80 
$867.60 
$856.50 
$856.50 
0 

$791.70 
$772. 50 
$731.10 
$731.10 
2,343 

$726.00 
$706.80 
$622.80 
$622.80 
26. 103 

$648.90 
$629.70 
$515.40 
$499. 20 
2,821 


$576.60 
$573.60 
$573. 60 
$573.60 
924 

$517.20 
$507.00 
$507.00 
$507.00 
558 


$431.70 
$417.90 
$417.90 
$417.90 
911 

$397.80 
$378.60 
$366.00 
$366.00 
63,262 

$370.50 
$351.  30 
$341.40 
$312.90 
174, 196 

$353.  40 
$336.60 
$328.20 
$252.30 
55,928 


$809.10 
$789.90 
$781.20 
$781.20 
15,253 


$672.60 
$653.40 
$622.80 
$622.80 
2,828 


$672.60 
$653.40 
$622.80 
$622.80 
9 


$698.40 
$679.20 
$665.10 
$665.10 
121 


$722. 10 
$702.90 
$690.00 
$690.00 
193 


$743. 70 
$724.  50 
$714.60 
$714.60 
162 


$766.50 
$747. 30 
$739.80 
$739.80 
274 


$790.  50 
$773. 10 
$773. 10 
$773. 10 
293 


$576.60 
$573.60 
$573. 60 
$573. 60 
851 

$517.20 
$507.00 
$507.00 
$507.00 
109 


$448.80 
$435.00 
$435.00 
$435.00 
1,051 


$463.20 
$453. 00 
$435.00 
$435.00 
6.813 


$480.30 
$470.40 
$470.40 
$470.40 
17,358 


$413.10 
$393.90 
$383.  70 
$383.  70 
74,315 

$429.00 
$409.80 
$400.50 
$400.50 
79,211 

$446.10 
$426.90 
$426.60 
$426.60 
50,229 

$387.90 
$36170 
$361.20 
$330.90 
118,420 

$405.30 
$389.40 
$389.40 

27, '785 

$421.20 
$405.00 
$405.00 
$374. 40 
8.910 

$367.80 
$351. 00 
$341.10 
$269.70 
16,709 

$384.00 
$367.20 
$354.60 
$287.40 
6,445 

$392.40 
$367.20 
$354.60 
$287.40 
2,453 

$497.40 
$487.50 
$487.50 
$487.50 
24.347 

$462.90 
$444.00 
$444.00 
$444.00 
28,368 

$430.20 
$405.00 
$405.00 
$374. 40 
8.700 


$514.20 
$505.20 
$505.20 
$505  20 
30,821 

$479. 70 
$461.70 
$461.  70 
$461.70 
24,  214 


$496.80 

$478.50 

$478.  50 

$478.50 

15,497 


$505.50 
$487.50 
$487.50 
$487.50 
57,706 
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Pay  iiadt  and  plan 


Uniter2 


Over  2 


OvarS 


0¥«t4 


Over  6 


Ov«r  8 


0»ei  10 


Ovei  12 


OverU 


E-2  privats-scaman  apprentica: 

Senate  plan 

Naw  ritas  Willi  No.  430 

Houaaplan 

Praaant 

Numbar 

E-1  (over  4):  Racruit-aaaman  recruit: 

Senate  plan 

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan , 

Present , 

Numlwr 

E-1  (under  4):  Recruit-seaman  raeratt: 

Senate  plan . 

New  rates  with  No.  430 

House  plan 

Present 

Number 


»320.  70  »336. 60  J353. 70 

J306. 90  1306.  90  J306. 90 

t299. 10  J299. 10  C99. 10 

}I49. 10  $208.  80  {208. 80 

219,692  9,752  2.225 

J318.80      J326.40 

«91.00  J291.00 

$268.50  »268.50 

J143.70     1191.10 

40,083       3,300 

J301.50  

J291.00 

J268.50  ""  '" 

$134.40  

89.928 ;";""■ 


TABLE  4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION  ' 


House  plan      Senate  plan 


New  draft  law 
rates  supple- 
Draft  law  mented  by 
conferees       amendmant 
agreement  430 


Present 

(Jan.  1.  1971) 

rates 


House  plan       Senate  plan 


Draft  law 
conferees 
agree  ;nent 


New  draft  law 
rates  supple- 
mented by 
amendment 


Present 
1. 
s 


(January  1 
1971)  rate 


Pay  irade- 
0-10. 
0-9.. 
0-8.. 
0-7.. 
0-6.. 
0-5.. 
0-4.. 
0-3.. 
0-2.. 
0-1  . 
W-4.. 


$43,  872 
39,  169 
35,  772 
31.654 
27.  197 
21,821 
18.234 
15,025 
11.474 
8.985 
17,653 


$40,827 
36,319 
33,042 
29.  065 
24.850 
19.796 
16.  527 
13.591 
11.  138 
9,611 
16,088 


$42,  725 
38,  107 
34,751 
30,689 
26,389 
21,  122 
17,630 
14.501 
11.045 
8.659 
17,074 


$42,  725 
38,  107 
34,  751 
30,689 
26.389 
21.122 
17,630 
14,  536 
11,754 
9.782 
17,  074 


$40. 827 
36.  319 
33,042 
29.  065 
24,  850 
19,796 
16,  527 
13.516 
10.166 
7,807 
16,088 


W-3 
W  2 
W  1. 
E  9 
E  8  . 
E  7 
E^ 
E  5 
E  4  . 
E  3 
E-2.. 
E-1.. 


$14,537 
12  299 
10.  138 
14,919 
12.812 
11.063 


550 
691 
457 
893 
484 
036 


$13,097 
11  108 
9.  195 
13,417 
11,571 
9,980 
8  647 
7  248 
6  329 
5,831 
5.530 
5,320 


$14, 023 

11,859 

9,738 

14,392 

12,  334 

10.  634 

9.160 

7  356 

6  189 

5.663 

5,311 

4.872 


$14,023 
11.859 
9.814 
14.392 
12.  334 
10  634 
9.160 
7.445 
6,363 
5.850 
5.488 
5,150 


$13,097 
11,  104 
9.033 
13,417 
11,571 
9,980 
8,611 
6,889 
5,253 
3,931 
3,345 
3,165 


1  Regular  military  compensation  is  defined  as  basic  pay.  basic  allowances  for  quarters,  basic  allowances  for  subsistence  and  the  tax  advantage  which  accrues  because  the  allowances  are  not 
aubiect  to  Federal  Income  tax. 

TABLE  5.-EFFECT  OF  PAY  PROPOSALS  ON  DRILL  PAY  FOR  RESERVISTS  AND  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 


Longevity 


Present  dull 

pay  lot  1 

weeltend  drill 

(MUTA  4) 


House  plan       Senate  plan 


New  rates 

supplemented 

by  amendment 

430 


Pay  grade— 

0-3 - Under  2  years 

0-2 do 

0-> do 

E  7 do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


E-« 

E  5 

E-4 

E-3 do. 

E-2 do 

El do 

E-1 Under  4  months.. 


$87.24 

M7.24 

$101.08 

$98  52 

69.92 

76.04 

92  44 

89.88 

60.08 

66.00 

81  64 

79  08 

53.20 

59.12 

59.44 

59  12 

45.  tt 

51.04 

54  84 

52  28 

39.64 

44.84 

50  52 

47  96 

33.32 

43.12 

47.04 

44  48 

24.12 

41.48 

44,92 

42  68 

19.  as 

39.88 

42.76 

40.92 

19.16 

35.80 

41.44 

38.80 

17.92 

35.80 

40.20 

38.80 

TABLE  6.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  BAQ  RATES-CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  IN  THE  DRAFT  LAW:  AND  THOSE  RATES  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  AMENDMENT  430 


Without  dependents 


With  dependents 


Pay  grade- 


Conference  Supplemented        Conference     Supplemented 
agreement         by  amend-         agreement  by  amend- 

ment 430  ment  430 


O-IO $230.40 

0-9 230.40 

0-8 230.40 

0-7 230.40 

0-6 211.80 

0-5 198.30 

0-^ 178.80 

0-3 158.40 

0-2 138.60 

0-1 108.90 

W-4 172.50 

W-3 155.40 


Without  dependents 


With  dependents 


Pay  grade 


Conference    Supplemented         Conference     Supplemented 
agreement         by  amend-         agreeiiient  by  amend- 

ment 430  ment  430 


J230.  40 
230.  40 
230.  40 
230  40 
211.80 
198  30 
178.80 
158.40 
138.60 
108  90 
172.50 
155.  40 


$288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
258.  30 
238.80 
215.40 
195.60 
175.80 
141.60 
207.90 
191.70 


$288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
258.30 
238.80 
215.40  I 

195.60  ; 

175.80 
141.60 
207.90 
191.70 


W-2 $137.10  $137.10 

W-1 123.90  123.90 

E-9 130.8U  130.80 

it 122.10  122.10 

E-7 104.70  104.70 

E-S 95.70  95.70 

E-5 92.70  92.70 

E-4 81.60  86.10 

E-3 72.30  76.20 

E-2 63.90  70.20 

E-1 60.00  60  00 


$173.70 
150.80 
184,  20 
172.  20 
161.40 
150.00 
138.60 
121.50 
105  00 
105.00 
1G5.  00 


$173.70 
160.80 
184.  20 
172.  20 
161  40 
150.00 
138.60 
126.90 
114.00 
105.00 
105.  00 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  These  tables — and  es- 
pecially table  2 — reveal  that  in  (»mpro- 
mising  the  basic  pay  differences  between 
the  original  House  and  Senate  pay  plans, 
the  conference  committee  on  the  draft 
bill  took  the  low  House  figure,  and  did  not 


give  the  Senate  a  single  dollar.  As  the  fol- 
lowing chart  reveals,  E-l's,  E-2's.  E-3's, 
E-4's,  O-l's,  and  O-2's  received  less  total 
compensation  than  they  would  have  un- 
der either  the  House  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
designated  as  table  7  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  thi.s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  7.-C0*IPARIS0N  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY 
COMPENSATION 


Conference 
compromise 

Pay  grade 

House  plan 

Senate  plan 

in  the  draft  law 

0  10 

$43,872 

$40,827 

$42, 725 

0  9 

39. 169 

36  319 

38  107 

0-8 

35,  772 

33,042 

34,751 

0-7 

31,654 

29,065 

30,689 

0-6 

27, 197 

24,850 

26,389 

0-5  

21,821 

19  796 

21,122 

0-4 

18,234 

16,  527 

17,530 

0-3 

15  025 

13,591 

14,501 

0-2 

11,474 

11,138 

111,045 

0-1 

8,985 

9,611 

>  8, 659 

W-4 

17.653 

16,088 

17,074 

W-3    

14,  537 
12,299 

13,097 
11,108 

14,023 

W-2 

11,859 

W-l 

10,  138 

9,195 

9,738 

E-9 

14.919 

13,417 

14,  392 

l-i 

12.812 

11,571 

12,334 

E-7 

11.063 

9,980 

10, 634 

E-« 

9,550 

8  647 

9,160 

E-5 

7,691 

7  248 

7,356 

E4  

6.457 
5  893 

6.329 

5.831 

>6, 189 

E  3     

■  5,663 

E  2     

5.484 
5,036 

5.530 

5.320 

■  5,311 

El 

■  4,872 

1  Conference  compromise  falls  below  both  House  and  Senate 

vt'rsions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  will  be  noted  that  un- 
der the  House  plan,  and  O-l,  for  example, 
would  have  received  $8,985;  under  the 
Senate  plan,  he  would  have  received 
$9,611;  and  under  the  conference  com- 
promise, $8,659,  or  about  $9,50  less  a 
year  than  he  would  have  received  under 
the  Senate  plan. 

And  in  the  enlisted  ranks,  for  example, 
on  an  E-4.  under  the  House  plan,  he 
would  have  received  $6,457;  tmder  the 
Senate,  $6,329;  and  under  the  conference 
report,  $6,189.  So,  from  a  comperlson 
of  the  figures  in  table  7,  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  conference  compromise,  for 
E^-l's,  E-2's,  Ei-3's,  and  E-4's,  and  for 
O-l's  and  O-2's,  fell  imder  the  amount 
fixed  in  the  House  bill  and  imder  the 
amount  fixed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  significance  of  this  is  clear.  The 
privates  and  corporals  and  sergeants  and 
lieutenants — those  who  have  been  short- 
changed again  and  again  and  again  in 
pay  raises  dating  back  to  World  War  n — 
were  the  only  losers.  A  private  first  class 
received  less  of  a  raise  than  a  one-  or 
two-star  general. 

As  you  can  see  by  table  2 — above — the 
pay  increases  in  the  new  draft  law  in- 
volve over  $323.5  million  less  on  sm  an- 
nualized basis  than  either  House  voted, 
and  $401.7  million  less  than  the  Senate 
voted.  This  is  particularly  important  to 
note  because  the  cuts  come  from  the  pay- 
checks of  our  first-termers.  Only  the  E^- 
Is  through  E>-4's  and  O-l's  and  O-2's  re- 
ceived less  in  average  regular  military 
compensation  than  either  the  House  or 
Senate  passed.  It  is  these  men,  and  these 
men  alone,  who  siiffered  from  the  con- 
ference compromise  on  the  draft  bill.  The 
restoration  of  that  money,  as  proposed 
by  my  amendment  430,  returns  to  thran 
the  compensation  they  have  lost  since  the 
draft  bill  first  left  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  mjrstery 
about  why  the  conference  committee  did 
the  kind  of  economizing  It  did.  All  econ- 
omizing is  an  attempt  to  save  money. 
That  is  a  noble  objective — until  it  leads 
us  to  consistently  take  the  savings  out  of 
the  pocketbooks  of  those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 


cxvn- 
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What  Is  most  striking  now  Ls  how  un- 
necessary and  self-defeating  this  type  of 
economizing  is.  Consider  the  facts  as  they 
stand  today,  after  much  delay,  and  In 
the  middle  of  a  wage-price  freeze. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  plan- 
ned all  along  to  spend  $2.7  billion  in  pay 
increases,  but  over  a  2-year  period.  The 
spending  for  the  rMixainder  of  fiscal  year 
1972  should  be  the  focus  of  our  Interest 
because  DOD's  announced  Intention  is  to 
reach  the  $2.7  billion  level  of  pay  in- 
creases in  a  two-step  period,  the  second 
step  coming  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  central  reasons  for 
making  the  $2.7  billion  Increase  in  one 
st^  was  to  give  us  a  more  decisive,  dra- 
matic and  informative  test  of  the  useful- 
ness of  decent  pay  as  an  incentive  for 
volimteers. 

Remember  that  the  "savings"  exacted 
from  the  paychecks  of  the  lowest  ranks 
almost  certainly  will  be  false  savings,  be- 
cause they  will  have  costs — economic  and 
otherwise — which  stem  from  delay  In 
achieving  the  more  efficient  volunteer 
armed  force.  Remember  ttiat  the  ad- 
ministration budgeters  originally  plarmed 
for  the  administration's  proposed  $1,049 
billion  increase  to  become  effective  May 
1.  Thus  the  delay  in  passing  the  draft 
bill,  and  the  wage-price  freeze  mean 
that  there  has  been  an  unanticipated 
windfaU  for  the  Government  involving  a 
6^ -month  saving. 

Remember  these  facts.  And  then  con- 
sider the  following  one  point,  which 
demonstrates  that  we  can  afford  amend- 
ment 430.  The  point  dramatizes  the  fact 
that  amendment  430  will  bring  fiscal  year 
1972  spending  for  military  pay  raises  to  a 
level  that  is  still  much  less  than  both 
bodies  of  Congress  originally  wanted  to 
spend  this  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year 
1972  cost  of  the  pay  increase  incorporated 
into  the  draft  law  plus  the  fiscal  year 
1972  cost  of  amendment  430  will  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
draft  bill  conference  report  called  upon 
us  to  spend. 

The  point  is  this. 

The  pay  compromise  improvised  by 
the  draft  bill  conference  committee,  and 
scheduled  to  become  effective  October  1, 
would  have  cost  $1,807  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of 
pay  increases  with  amendment  430,  ef- 
fective in  mid-November,  will  be  $1,717 
million.  Thus,  the  compromise  I  will  sug- 
gest would  cost  $89.8  million  less  than  we 
voted  to  spend  under  the  terms  of  the 
draft  bill  conference  report;  and  I  must 
remind  the  Senate  that  at  that  time  we 
had  already  cut  back  on  the  salaries  of 
these  people. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
remember  that  the  military  has  already 
lost  the  cost-of-living  Increase  that  had 
been  scheduled  for  January  1,  1972.  And 
it  is  important  to  understand  why  cost- 
of-living  increases,  while  necessary,  are 
not  responsive  to  the  real  problem. 

All  cost-of-living  increases  are  inade- 
quate because  the  objective  of  such  In- 
creEises  is  to  maintain  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary in  whatever  relation  exists  at  a  given 
time  with  regard  to  rising  pay  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  during  a  period  in  which  the 
cost-of-living  is  rising.  But  this  mecha- 


nism for  maintaining  the  status  quo  does 
nothing  to  close  the  deplorable  gap  be- 
tween military  pay  and  pay  for  similar 
skills  and  empl|yment  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  cost-of-living  increases  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  further  deterioration  of 
existing  deplorable  conditions.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  improve  the 
conditiMis.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost-of- 
living  increases  Kre  mere  holding  actions 
on  behalf  of  hard-pressed  pet^le. 

Portimately,  Congress  is  acting  respon- 
sibly by  not  relying  on  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. Congress  Is  legislating  where  leg- 
islation is  clearly  needed. 

For  years  we  have  refused  to  give  the 
average  QI  the  pay  he  deserved.  This 
year  we  will  do  better.  When  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  agreed  that  spending  for 
military  pay  should  be  Increased  by  $2.7 
billion  this  fiscal  year,  this  constituted 
an  implicit  promise  to  the  men  and 
women  in  imiform.  Amendment  430  en- 
ables us  to  keep  that  promise. 

Were  we  not  to  keep  that  promise — 
were  we  to  neglect  again  the  men  most 
in  need  of  help — two  kinds  of  bad  con- 
sequences would  result.  Morale  in  the 
military  would  suffer  another  imneces- 
sary  blow;  and  young  men  who  are  con- 
sidering volunteering  for  service — and 
perhaps  for  a  military  career — would  lose 
interest.  After  all,  who  wants  to  Jom 
the  armed  forces  if  Congress  does  not 
respect  those  forces  enough  to  pay  them 
decently  ? 

Young  men  in  the  military,  and  young 
men  considering  the  military,  are  watch- 
ing what  we  do  with  regard  to  pay  for 
the  lower  ranks. 

In  a  speech  on  July  27,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  said  the  following: 

We  believe  we  can  move  away  from  selec- 
tive service  to  zero  draft  calls  and  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force.  The  most  imjxjrtant 
thing  which  we  must  do  In  the  period  of 
the  nineteen  seventies  and  beyond  Is  to  see 
that  the  military  service  is  recognized  by  all 
seatlons  of  society  as  a  contribution  which 
Is  being  made  by  men  and  women  to  the 
peace  forces  of  this  nation  and  the  peace 
foroes  throughout  the  world  so  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  seventies,  the  mistakes  of  the 
fifties  and  the  mistakes  of  the  sixties  are  not 
repeated  a^^n. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  agree  that  the  key  to 
achieving  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
is  regaining  for  the  military  the  respect 
which  properly  is  owed  it  by  this  Nation. 
I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  we  can 
only  help  the  military  if  we  avoid  past 
mistakes.  And  the  worst  mistake  we  could 
make  would  be  to  end  this  year  without 
making  amends  to  the  men  In  the  lower 
ranks. 

Consider  the  following  report  by  Air 
Force  Times  Editor  Bob  Schweltz  In  the 
February  3,  1971,  issue.  These,  perhaps, 
are  some  of  the  most  significant  words 
that  can  be  said  in  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  1952  to  1965  there  were  no  pay  raises 
for  enlisted  men  with  fewer  than  two  years 
of  service.  The  raises  for  all  other  grades  since 
1952  have  more  than  doubled  thoee  for  the 
"under  two's." 

Overall,  the  military  force  has  received  a 
cumulative  pay  bike  of  164.8  pOToent  since 
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1952,  while  the  junior  enlisted  men  have  re- 
ceived only  86  percent,  Including  the  raise 
effective  January  1 ,  1970.  .  .  . 

At  tills  point  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  voting  on  military 
pay  raises  during  a  wage-price  freeze  is 
significant  and  should  cause  Senators  to 
ponder  past  policies  regarding  military 
pay.  It  is  significant  in  the  sense  that  this 
freeze  although  necessary,  is  unfair  to 
many  people.  It  is  unfair  to  perscms  who 
are  in  an  unfair  economic  position  when 
the  freeze  is  imposed:  such  persons  are 
frozen  into  their  disadvantaged  posi- 
tions. 

The  case  of  men  and  women  in  lower 
ranks  in  the  military  is  a  poignant  illus- 
tration of  the  unavoidable  unfairness  of 
a  freeze.  And  the  unfairness  they  are  suf- 
fering should  spur  us  on  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  task  we  began  June  8 — the 
task  of  ending  the  unfairness  inherent  in 
current  pay  policies.  We  should  be  pow- 
erfully moved  by  the  remainder  that  the 
unfairness  the  military  experiences  dur- 
ing the  freeze  is  derivative  from  the  un- 
fairness which  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  have  Inflicted  on  them  through 
more  than  two  decades  of  unfair  pay  pol- 
icies. Given  these  facts  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  have  had  trouble  recruiting 
volunteers.  What  is  gratifying  Is  the  fact 
that,  because  we  are  moving  toward  de- 
cent pay  for  the  military,  we  are  clearly 
advancing  to  our  goal  of  zero  draft 
quotas. 

When  we  get  proper  pay  provisions, 
the  pace  of  recruiting  will  quicken  be- 


yond the  rat©  currently  projected  by 
DOD.  We  will  just  have  to  wait  and 
see  how  many  draftees  are  needed  to 
meet  transitional  manpower  needs  as 
the  armed  forces  manpower  Is  phased 
down  to  the  2.407  million  figure  by 
June  30,  1972. 

But  whatever  the  transitional  figures 
may  be,  clearly  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  draft.  I  have  reluctantly  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  2 -year  extension  of 
the  draft  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  no 
man  can  say,  in  this  great,  uncertain, 
turmoil  infested  world — and  I  want  to 
make  my  position  very  clear — what  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  will  be  in  the  future. 
But,  barring  some  unforeseen  deteriora- 
tion of  relations  between  nations,  I  do 
not  expect  the  draft  will  need  to  be  re- 
newed 2  years  from  now. 

Thus,  I  and  kindred  spirits  attach  spe- 
cial Importance  to  pay  provisions;  to  the 
question  of  simple  decency  and  due  re- 
spect for  the  military;  and  to  all  other 
matters  which  are  vital  to  the  prospects 
of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

The  President  has  given  his  unquali- 
fied support  to  my  amendment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  support  it. 
Then  I  am  sure  the  amendment  will 
receive  the  prompt  and  favorable  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  we  all  will  have 
made  a  mighty  contribution  to  ending 
the  draft. 

We  will  all  have  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  moving  toward  a  volunteer 
force,  which  many  of  us  would  like  to  do. 
The  only  way  we  can  find  out  whether 
we  can  have  a  volunteer  force  is  by  raising 


the  pay  in  the  E>-1,  E-2,  E-3,  and  E>-4 
and  the  O-l  and  0-2,  which  are  the 
lower  grades  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
the  officers. 

But  above  all,  if  anyone  ha.s  visited 
any  of  our  bases  and  posts  and  has  seen 
these  young  men — some  of  whom  en- 
listed volimtarily,  some  of  whom  en- 
listed because  they  knew  that  they  might 
be  drafted  and  that  by  enlisting  they 
could  control  the  tempo  and  the  schedul- 
ing of  their  life,  some  of  whom  were 
drafted — and  has  seen  the  way  some  of 
these  people  have  lived  and  have  had  to 
live,  under  the  demands  we  have  placed 
on  them — you  and  I — then  there  would 
be  no  choice  except  to  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  tables: 

A.  Detailed  Cost  Analysis. 

B.  Basic  I>ay  Comparison. 

C.  BAQ/DAA  Comparison. 

D.  Average  RMC  Comparison. 

E    Distribution  of  Cost  by  Pay  Grade 
F.  Disposable  Income  Comparison 
Q    Selected  Exam.ples  of  Annual  Compen- 
sation. 

H,  Selected  Examples  of  Annual  Compen- 
sation for  Members  with  Less  Than  Two 
Years  Service, 

I.  Estimate  of  Personnel  Affected, 
J    Effect     on      Reservists      and      National 
Guardsmen. 

K.  Basic  Pay  Table. 

L    Average  Basic  Pay  Increases  since  1952 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  ALIOTT  AMENDMENT,  H.R,  8687,  AND  PRESENT,  H.R.  6531 
(Millions  of  dollari— 2,553,000  force| 


Under  2  years 
of  service 


Over  2  years 
of  service 


Total 


Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent 


Under  2  years 
of  service 


Over  2  years 
of  service 


Total 


Amount       Percent      Amount       Percent 


I.  Annual  cost  ol  Allott  amendment. 
HR.  8687  over  Jan.  1,  1971: 
Basic  pay 

Dependents  Assistance  Act- . . 
Basic  allowance  for  quarters 

Total.  _ 

II.  Annual   cost   increase    of    present 
H.R.  6531  over  Jan.  1.  1971 
Basic  pay... 

Dependents  Assistance  Act_.     . 
Basic  allowance  (or  quarters. 


Ill 


Jl,730.  9 
84,5 
21.4 


79  7 

68.3 

5.3 


^0.0 

39.3 

387,0 


20  3 
31  7 
94.7 


J2.  171,8 
123,8 
408.4 


I,  836,  8 


67.9 


867.2 


32.  1        2,  704. 0 


Incremental  cost  increase  (annual- 
ized) ol  Allot  amendment  (H  R. 
8687)  over  the  present  (H  R.  6531). 

Basic  pay 

Dependents  Assistance  Act.  . 

Basic  allowance  for  quarters. . 

Total.. 


J169.  3 

16.7 
0 


18S.0 


46  9 

84.0 
0 

48  5 


J191  3 
3.0 
1,8 

1%.  1 


53  1 

16  0 
100.0 

51.5 


J  360. 6 

18.7 

1.8 

381.  1 


1,561.6 
68.8 
21.4 


86.2 

65.4 

5.3 


249.6 

36.3 

385.2 


13.8 
34.6 
94  7 


IV, 


1,811.2 
105.  1 
406,6 


Total 


1,651.8 


71,1 


671.1 


28.  9        2, 322.  9 


Incremental  cost  increase  of  Allott 
amendment  (H.R  8687),  over 
present  (H.R  6531),  implementa- 
tion, Nov.  16,  1971: 

Basic  pay  

Dependents  Assistance  Act   . . 
Basic  allowance  tor  quarters. 

T«UI 


105  8 
9  8 

0 

115.6 


46  9 

84.0 

0.0 

48.5 


119  6 

19 
1.1 

122.6 


53  1 

16.0 
100.  0 

51.5 


225.4 

11.7 

1.1 

238.2 


BASIC  PAY  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PRESENT  (H.R.  6531)  AND  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8687 


Pay  grade 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Ovei  14 


0-5: 


0-4 


0-3 


0-2 


Allott  proposal. 
Present  (HR,  6531).. 
Dollar  difference.. 
No.  of  personnel 

Allott  proposal..     .. 

Present (H.R. 6531).. 

Dollar  difference,. 

No.  of  personnel 

Allott  proposal 
Present  (H.R.  6531).. 
Dollar  difference... 
No.  of  Personnel 

Allott  proposal 
Present (H.R.  6531).. 
Dollar  difference.. 
No.  of  personnel 


J922.20 

$834.60  

J87.60  

0       

J825.00  W67.60 

$704.10  $856.50 

$120.90  $11.10 

0  0 

$738.90  $772.50  $789,90 

$654.30  $731.10  $781.20 

$84.60  $41.40  $8.70 

781  2,343  15,253 

$674.10  $706.80 

$570.30  $622.80 

$103.80  $84.00 

13,726  26,103 
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BASIC  PAY  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PRESENT  (HR.  6531)  AND  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT  TO  H,R,  8687-Continued 


Pay  grade 


Under  2 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


0-1: 

Allott  proposal 

Present  (H.R.  6531). 
Dollar  difference.. 

No.  of  personnel 

0-1  E: 

Allott  proposal 

Present  (H.R.  6531). 
Dollar  difference.. 

No.  of  personnel 


$593.10 

$495.  00 

$98. 10 

33,511 


$629.  70 

$515.40 

$114.30 

2,821 


$653.  40 
$622.80 

$30.  60 
2,828 


$653.  40 
$622.80 

$30. 60 
9 


$679,  20 

$665.10 

$14.10 

121 


$702.90 

$690.00 

$12.90 

193 


$724.  50 

$714.60 

9.90 

162 


$747.  30 

J739  80 

$7.50 

274 


W-1: 


E  6: 


Allott  proposal 

Present (H.R. 6531). 
Dollar  difference.. 
No.  of  personnel 


I  b. 


Allot!  proposal - 
Present(H  R  6531) 

Dollar  difference   . 
No.  ol  personnel    . . , 


E  4: 


E   3 


Allott  proposal 
Present (H.R  6531) 

Dollar  difference   . 
No.  of  personnel 

Allott  proposal 
Present  (H.R.  6531) 
Dollar  difference. 
No.  of  personnel. . 


E  2 


E  1: 


Allott  proposal 
Present(H  R  6531) 

Dollar  difference   . 
No.  of  personnel   . 

Allott  proposal 
Present (H.R  6531). 
Dollar  difference.. 
No.  of  personnel 


Allott  proposal. . 
Present  (H.R  6531) 
Dollar  difference 
No.  of  personnel 


$465.60 

$441.90 

$23.  70 

949 

$392.10 

$382.80 

$9.30 

180 

$359.  70 

$336.30 

$23,40 

38,  331 

$333.60 

$323.  40 

$13.20 

243,071 

$320.10 

$311.10 

$9.00 

292,  749 

$306.90  , 
$299.10  , 

$7.80 
231,669  , 

$291.00 

$268  50 

$22.50 

133,311 


$378.60 

$366  00 

$12.60 

63,  262 

$351.30 

$341.40 

$9.90 

174,196 

$336  60 

$328.  20 

$7.80 

55, 928 


$393  90 

$383.  70 

$10  20 

74,315 

$368  70 

$361  20 

$7.50 

118,420 

$351.00 

$341.10 

$9  90 

16,709 


$409.  80 

$400,50 

$9.30 

79,211 


$426  90 

$426  60 

$  30 

50,229 


$367  20 

$354  60 

$12.60 

6,445 


$367.20 

$354  60 

$12.60 

2,453 


BAQ  AND  OAA  COMPARISON   BETWEEN   PRESENT  (H  R    6531)  AND  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT  TO  HR.  8678' 


Witfi  dependents 


Witfiout  dependents 


Pay  grade 


Present 


Allott 


Dollar 
increase 


Present 


Allott 


E  4                                     $121,50  $126.90 

E-3          '     ■     105.00  114.00 

E  2                                                  .                       105,00  105.00 

E-1                                                      105,00  105,00 


$5.40 
9.00 
0 
0 


$81.60 
72.30 
53  90 
60.00 


$86.10 
76.20 
70.20 
60.00 
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Over  14 


$773. 10 

$773.10 

0 

2S3 


Dollar 
increase 


$4  50 
3  90 
6  30 

0 


1  E-4  with  over  4  years  of  service  receive  BAQ;  whereas  E-4  with  less  than  4  years  service,  E  3,  E  2,  and  El  receive  DAA  allowances. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION" 


1.  1971 
rates 

Present 
(HR,  6531) 

Allott 

amendment 

H.R.  8687 

Pay  grade 

Jan,  1.  1971 
rates 

Present 
(H,R,  6531) 

Allot! 

amendment 

H.R,  8687 

$40,  827 
36,319 
33  042 

$42,  725 
38,107 
34,751 
30,689 
26,389 
21,122 
17,630 
14,501 
11,045 
8,659 
17,074 
14,  023 

$42,  725 
38,107 
34,751 
30,689 
26.389 
21,122 
17,630 
14.536 
11,754 
9,782 
17,074 
14,023 

W-2 

W  1 

E-9 

$11104 

9,033 

13.417 

$11,859 

9,738 

14,392 

12,334 

10,634 

9,160 

7,356 

6,189 

5.663 

5,311 

4,872 

$11,859 

9,814 

14,392 

29,065 
24,  850 
19,796 

E-fl 

E-7 

E-6       

11,571 

9,980 

8,611 

12,334 
10,634 
9.160 

16.527 
13  516 

E-5 

E-4             

6.869 

5,253 

7  445 
6,363 

10,166 
7,807 

E  3     

E  2        

3,931 

3,345 

5,850 
5  488 

16,068 
13,097 

El            

3,165 

5,150 

>  Regular  military  compensation  is  defined  as  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  and  the  tax  advantage  that  accrues  because  the  allowances  are  not  subject 
to  Federal  income  tax, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COST  BY  PAY  GRADE-ALLOTT  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8687 


[In  millions  ol  dollars] 

Basic 

allowance 

Basic  pay      for  quarters 

Total 

Basic  pay 

Basic 

allowance 

for  quarters 

Total 

Pay  grade— 

$3.52 

$3,52 
43,07 
44.10 
.28 
.02 
38.23 
72.14 
48.01 

Pay  grade— 

$2138 

$0,30 

$21  68 

0-2 

43.07 

El             

35.71  . 

35.71 

0-1 

W-1 

E-^.           

Total 

Related  costs' 

.28 

.02 

38.23 

60.24 $11,90 

39, 68                 8,  33 

286.23 

20  53 

306  76 

74  01 

E-5. 

E-4 

t-3 

Total 

380.77 

'  Related  costs  are  Increases  in  cost  of  items  related  directly  to  the  levels  of  basic  pay,  such  as  reenlistment   bonus, 
separation  payments,  pay  of  cadets  and  midshipmen,  and  death  gratuities. 


(jOvernment   contribution  to  FICA,  pay  for  Reserve  and  National  Guard, 
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DISPOSABLE  INCOME  COMPARISON  i  OYPICAL  EXAMPLES) 


October  ^,  1971 


Pay  grade 


Years  of     Number  of 
service    dependents 


Jan.  1,  Present 

1971     (H.R.  6531) 


Allott 
(H.R.  8687 


Pay  grade 


0-10 35 

0-9 32 

0-8. 29 

0-7 27 

0-« 25 

0-5 17 

0-4 12 

0-3. 7 

0-2 2 

0-1 0 

W4 24 

W-3 19 


2 

J29,464 

$30,508 

2 

26,912 

27,956 

3 

25, 169 

26,213 

3 

22,662 

23,706 

3 

18,938 

19.997 

3 

15,552 

16,  529 

3 

13,460 

14,305 

3 

11,438 

12,225 

1 

8,251 

8,428 

U 

6,042 

6,714 

3 

13.075 

13,830 

3 

11,026 

11,767 

{30,508 
27,956 
26,313 
23,706 
19.997 
16,529 
14,305 
12,225 
9,745 
7,615 
13,830 
11,767 


W-2. 

W-1. 

E~9.. 

E-8.. 

E-7.. 

E-6.. 

E-5. 

E-4. 

E-3. 

E-2. 

E-1. 


Years  of 

Number 

of 

Jan.  1, 

Present 

Allott 

service 

dependents 

1971 

(H.R.  6531) 

(H.R.  8687) 

7 

2 

J8. 374 

J9.G19 

S9,019 

0 

0 

5.964 

6.428 

6.637 

23 

3 

11.123 

11,894 

11.894 

20 

3 

9,636 

10,263 

10,  263 

18 

3 

8,617 

9.175 

9,175 

10 

3 

7,241 

7.720 

7,720 

5 

2 

6,092 

6,495 

6,583 

2 

0 

4,488 

5,002 

5.145 

1 

0 

3,262 

4.619 

4,747 

0 

0 

2,958 

4,411 

4,557 

0 

0 

2,804 

4,083 

4,290 

1  Disposable  income  is  tfie  casfi  pay  an  individual  fias  remaining  after  deductions  for  Federal  income  tax  and  FICA. 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 
(By  pay  grade,  longevity  and  number  of  dependents] 


Pay  grade  and  title 


Years  of 
service 


Number  of 
dependents 


Basic  pay 


Basic  Basic  Federal    Regular  military  compensation 

Allowance     Allowance  tor  Tax 

for  quarters        subsistence  advantage  Monthly  Annual 


O-IO— General/admiral: 

Allott 

Present. 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

0  9-  Lieutenant  general./vice  admiral: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

0-8  Maior  general/rear  admiral  (upper  tialf): 

Allott.. 

Present 

Dollar  increase... 

Increase  (percent)  

0-7— Brigadier  general/rear  admiral  (lower  half): 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

I  ncrease  (percent) 

0-6 — Colonelicaptain : 

Allott 

Present   

Oolhr  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

0-5 — Lieutenant  colonel/commander: 

Allott 

Present     

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

0-4.    Maior  lieutenant  commander: 

Allott  .    . 

Present. 

Dollars  increasa       

Increase  (percent) 

0  3--Captain/)ieutenant: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollars  increase 

Increase  (percent)  .       . 

0  2     Ut  lieutenant  lieutenant  ()unior  grade) 

Allott. 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

0   1    -2d  lieiitenant'ensign: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

W-4    Chief  warrantycommissioned  warrant: 

Allott 

Present...    

Dollar  increase.   

Increase  (percent) 

W-3-  Chief  warrant/commissionad  warrant: 

Allott....       

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

W.2   -Chief  warrant/commissioned  warrant: 

Allott..  -    

Present 

Dollar  increase..  

Increase  i percent) 

W-1    Warrant  officer/warrant  officer: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase  .     

I  ncrease  percent) 


30 


30 


30 


28 


24 


21 


19 


24 


Zt 


U 


14 


Footnotes  »X  end  of  table. 


J2.  967.60 
2.  967.  60 
0 
(0) 

2  618.40 
2,618  40 
0 
(0) 

2,361.00 
2,361.00 
0 
(0) 

2,  052  50 
2,  052. 50 
0 
(0) 

1.662.50 
1,662.60 
0 
(0) 

1.421.  10 
1,421.  10 
0 
(0) 

1.  230.  30 
1.  230  30 
0 
(0) 

938.  70 

938  70 

0 

(0) 

773. 10 
773. 10 
0 
(0) 

593.  10 

495.00 

98.10 

(19  8) 

1,056.00 
1,056.00 
0 
(0) 

897  90 
897.90 
0 
(0) 

20 

20 

0 

(0) 


781. 
781. 


673.20 
673.20 
0 
(0) 


$288. 00 
288  00 
0 
(0) 

288.00 

288.00 

0 

(0) 

288.00 

288.00 

0 

(0) 

288.00 
288.00 
0 
(0) 

258.30 
258.30 

0 
(0) 

238.80 
238.80 

0 
(0) 

?15.  40 
?15  40 
0 
(0) 

195.  60 

195  60 

0 

(J) 

175  80 
175  80 
0 
(0) 

141.60 
141  60 
0 
(0) 

207.90 
207.  90 
0 
(0) 

191.70 
191.70 
0 
(0) 

173.70 
173.70 
0 
(0) 

160.80 
160.80 
0 
(0) 


$47.88 
47  88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 

0 

(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 

0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 

0 
(0) 

47  88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47  88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 

0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 


$257  35 
257  35 
0 
(0) 

225.73 
225  73 

0 
(0) 

199.30 
199.30 
0 
(0) 

170.87 
170.87 
0 
(0) 

123  20 
123.20 

0 
(0) 

100  91 
100.91 
0 
(0) 

83.30 
83.30 
0 
(0) 

65.27 
65.27 

0 
(0) 

52.  24 
52.24 
0 
(0) 

37  52 

37,91 

-  39 

(-1.0) 

73.83 
73.83 
0 
(0) 

61.31 
61.31 
0 
(0) 

48.  05 
48.  05 

a 

(0) 

41.32 
41.32 
0 
(0) 


$3,560  83 
3  560.83 
0 
(0) 

3.180.01 
3.180.01 
0 
(0) 

2  8%.  18 
2,896.18 
0 
(0) 

2.559.35 

2,559.35 

0 

(0) 

2.091.98 
2,091  98 
0 
(0) 

1,  .08.69 
1,  808  69 
0 
(0) 

1,576  88 
1,576  88 
0 
(0) 

1.247.45 
1.247.45 
0 
(0) 

1,049  02 
1,049  02 
0 
(0) 

820  10 
722  39 
97.71 
(13.5) 

1.385.61 
1,385.61 
0 
(0) 

1.198.79 
1,198.79 
0 
(0) 

I.05;i  82 
1,050.82 
0 
(0) 

923.  20 
923.20 
0 
(0) 


$42. 730 
42  730 
0 
(0) 

38.160 
38  160 
0 
rn) 

34.754 
34,754 
0 
(0) 

30,712 
30,712 
0 
(0) 

25,  104 
25.  104 

n 

(0) 

21.704 
21.704 
0 
(0) 

18  923 
18  923 
0 
(0) 

14.969 
14  %9 

0 
(0) 

22  588 
12  588 
0 
(0) 

9.841 
8.669 
1  172 
(13.  5) 

16.527 
15,627 
0 
(0) 

14,385 
14,385 
0 
(0) 

12,610 
12  610 
0 
(0) 

11.078 
11,078 
0 
(0) 
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Pay  grade  and  title 


E  9— Sergeant  major.'master  chief  petty  officer: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

E-8 — Master  sergeant/senior  chief  petty  officer: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase.- 

Increase  (percent) 

E-7    Sergeant,  1st  class/chief  petty  officer: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

E  6  -Staff  sergeant/petty  officer,  1st  class: 

Allott.. 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

I  ncrease  (percent) 

E- 5— Sergeant/petty  officer  2d  class: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  Incraase 

I  ncrease  (percent). 

E-4— Corporal/petty  officer,  3d  class: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase 

Increase  (percent) 

E-3— Private  l$t  class/seaman: 

Allott..  

Present 

Dollar  increase         

Increase  (percent) 

E-2— Private  seaman  apprentice: 

Allott 

Present 

Dollar  increase  .   .   

Increase  (percent) 

E  1— Recruit'sea.Tian  recruit: 

Allott.      

Present 

Dollar  increase  

I  ncrease  (perce nt) 


Basic 

Basic 

Federal 

Regular  military 

compensation 

Number  of 
dependents 

Basic  pay 

Allowance 
tor  quarters 

Allowance  for 
subsistence 

Tax 

advantage 

service 

Monthly 

Annua 

( 

$843.  90 

$184.20 

$46.23 

$54.  94 

$1,129.27 

$13,551 

20 

3 

843.90 
0 

184.20 
0 

46.23 
0 

54.94 

0 

1.129.27 
C 

13,551 
0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(C) 

(0) 

(0) 

772.10 

172.20 

46.23 

43.94 

984.47 

11,814 

19 

3 

722.10 

172.20 

46.23 

43  94 

984.47 

11,814 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

644.10 

161.40 

46.23 

41.12 

892.  85 

10  714 

18 

3 

644.10 
0 

161.40 
0 

46.23 

0 

41.12 

0 

892  85 

0 

1C.714 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(C) 

(0) 

(0) 

548.10 

150.00 

46.23 

37.11 

781.44 

9.377 

14 

3  • 

548.10 

150.00 

46.23 

37.11 

781.44 

9  377 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

461.70 

138.60 

46.23 

35.53 

682.06 

8  185 

10 

3 

461.70 
0 

138.60 

0 

46.23 

0 

35.53 

0 

682.06 

0 

8,185 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

I 

389.40 

121.50 

46.23 

35.11 

592.  24 

7.107 

5 

1 

389.  40 

121.50 

46.23 

35.11 

592.  24 

7,107 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

1 

320. 10 

76.20 

46.23 

31.66 

474.19 

5  690 

1 

0 

311.10 

72.30 

46.23 

30.28 

459.91 

5,519 

9.00 

3.90 

0 

1.38 

24.28 

171 

I 

(2.9) 

(5.4) 

lO) 

i4.6) 

(5.3) 

.5.3) 

306.90 

70.20 

46.23 

29.60 

452  93 

5  435 

1 

0 

299.10 

63.90 

46.23 

27.99 

437.22 

5.247 

7.80 

6.30 

0 

1.61 

15.71 

188 

(2.6) 

(9.9) 

(0) 

5.8) 

(3  6) 

i3  6) 

291.00 

60.00 

46.23 

26.82 

424.05 

5  089 

0 

0 

268.50 

60.00 

46.23 

26.22 

400.95 

4.811 

22.50 

0 

0 

.60 

23.10 

278 

(8.4) 

(0) 

(0) 

(2.  3) 

i5.  8) 

(5.8) 

1  Present  refers  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  H  R  6531, 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  ANNUAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  MEMBERS  WITH  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS  SERVICE  (FOR  PAY  GRADE  AFFECTED  BY  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT,  H.R.  8687) 


grade 


Title 


Basic  Basic 

Number  of  allowance  for     allowance  for        Federal  tax 

dependents  Basic  pay       subsistence  quarters  advantage 


Regular  military 
compensation 


Monthly 


Annua 


0-3    Captain/lieutenant: 

Allott(H.R.  8687)  1  $738.90 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 654.30 

Dollars  difference 84.60 

Percent  difference (12.9) 

0  2    1st  lieutenant/lieutenant  (junior  grade): 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) 1  674.10 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 570.30 

Dollar  difference 103.80 

Percent  difference (18.2) 

0-1     2d  lieutenant/ensign: 

Allott  (H.li.  8687) 1  593.10 

Present  (H.R.  6531).. 495.00 

Dollar  difference... 98.10 

Percent  differeiKe.  (19. 8) 

W-1     Warrant  officer,'warrant  officer : 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) 1  465.60 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 441.90 

Dollar  difference 23. 70 

Percent  difference     . (5.4) 

E-6    Staff  sergeant/petty  officer  1st  class: 

Allott  (H.R.  8687)... 1  392.10 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 382.80 

Dollar  difference.. 9.30 

Percent  difference (2. 4) 

E-5    Serseant/petty  officer  2d  class: 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) I  359.70 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 336.30 

Dollar  difference 23.40 

Percent  difference (7.0) 

E-4    Corporal/petty  officer  3d  class: 

Allot1(H.R.  8687) 1  333.60 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 323.40 

Dollar  difference 10.20 

Percent  difference (3.2) 


$47.88 
47.88 

0 

(0) 

47.88 
47.88 

0 
(0) 

47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 


47.88 
47.88 
0 
(0) 

46.23 
46.23 
0 
(0) 

46.23 
46.23 
0 

(0) 

46.23 
46.23 

0 

(0) 


$195.60 
195.60 

0 
(0) 

175.80 

175.80 

0 

(0) 

141.60 
141.60 
0 
(0) 


160.80 
160.80 
0 
(0) 

150.00 
150.00 
0 
(0) 

138,60 
138.60 

0 
(0) 

126.90 

121.50 

5.40 

(4.4) 


$55.43 

50.00 

5.43 

(10.9) 

45.95 

44.30 

1.65 

(3.7) 

37.52 

37.91 

-.39 

(-1.0) 


43.28 

42.74 

-.46 

(-1.1) 

40.76 
40.80 
-.04 
(-.1) 

38.69 
38.64 

.05 

(.1) 

36.31 

35.17 

1.14 

(3.  2) 


$1,037.18 
947.78 

90  03 

(9.5) 

943.73 

838.28 

105.  45 

(12.6) 

820.10 
722.39 
97.71 
(13,5) 


716.56 
693.  32 
23.24 
(3.4) 

629.09 

519,83 

9.26 

(1.5) 

583.  22 

559. 77 

23.45 

(4.2) 

543.04 

526.30 

16.74 

(3.2) 


$12  454 

11,373 
1.081 
(9.5) 

11,325 

10,059 

1  266 

(12.6) 

9,841 
8.669 
1,172 
(13.5) 


8.599 
8,320 
279 
(3.4) 

7,549 
7,438 
111 
(1.5) 

6,999 

6,681 

318 

(4.2) 

6,516 

6,316 

200 

(3.  2) 
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Pay 

trade     Title 


Number  of 
dependents 


Btsie  pay 


Basic 

allowance  for 

subsistence 


Basic 

allowance  for 

quarters 


E-3     Private  1st  clats, seaman; 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) 0  J320, 10  V46.23  t76.20 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 311  10  46.23  72.30 

Dollar  difference 9.00  0  9.30 

Percent  difference (2,9)  (0)  (5,4) 

E-2    Private/saaman  apprentice: 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) 0  306.90  46  23  70.20 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 299.10  46.23  63.90 

Dollar  difference 7.80  0  6.30 

Percent  difference (2.6)  (0)  (9.9) 

E-1     Recruit/seaman  recruit: 

Allott  (H.R.  8687) 0  291.00  46.23  60.00 

Present  (H.R.  6531) 268.50  46,23  60.00 

Dollar  difference ; 22.50  0  0 

Percent  difference (8.4)  (0)  (0) 


Federal  tax 
advantage 


}31.66 
30.28 
1.38 
(4.6) 

29.60 
27.99 
1.61 
(5.8) 

26.82 
26.22 
.60 
(2  3) 


Regular  military 
compensation 


Montllly 


Annual 


J474. 19 
459.91 
14.28 
(3.1) 

452. 93 
437.  22 
15.71 
(3  6) 

424.05 
400.95 
23.  10 
(5.8) 


t5,690 
5,519 
171 
(3  1) 

5.435 
5,247 
188 
(3.6) 

5,089 
4,811 
278 
(5.8) 


C 

OMPARISON  OF  PERSONNEL  AFFECTED 

Pay  grade 

Estimate  of  personnel  affected  by  — 

Pay  grade 

Estimate  of  personnel  affected  by  - 

Present, 
H,R.  6531 

Allott  amend- 
ment H,R.  8687 

Present,         Allott  amend- 
H.R.  6531        ment  H.R.  8687 

O-IO 
0-9.. 

.iiiiii""i"ir.iii 152" 

E-9. 

£-8. 

E-7.. 

E-6.. 

E-5.. 

E-4.. 

E-3. 

E-2. 

E-1. 

8.954     

24,586  

0-8 

89  810 

0-7.. 
0-fi 

296  . 

8,782  . 

1          24.063 

'          39,945 

55,431 

39,173 

38,426 

1,569 

164,381                           179 

234  740                    302  96S 

0-5 

Subtotal 

S76  ^SQ                yin  fin? 

f>-4 

371,365                   371,365 

229.862                   229,862 

132,271                    132,271 

0-3.. 
0-2  . 
0-1 

18.234 
39.518 
38,893 

942 

W-4 

1  832  519               1  597  250 

W-3 

1.829  . 

8.500  - 

2,503 

Total 

W-2. 

W-1 

2.053,188                1,694,837 

Subtotal... 

220.669 

97,587 

EFFECT  OF  PAY  PROPOSAL  ON  DRILL  PAY  FOR  RESERVISTS  AND  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  FOR  1  WEEKEND  DRILL  (MUTA  4) 


Pay  grade 


Longevity 


Jan.  1.  1971 


Present 
(H.R. 6531) 


Allott 
(H.R.  8687) 


0-3 

Under  2years.. 

.do - 

.... 

$87.24 
69.92 
60.08 
39.64 
33.32 
24.12 
19.88 

$87.24 
76.04 
66.00 
44  84 
43  12 
41.48 
39  88 

$98.58 

0-2      ... 

89  88 

0-1  

-do... 

79  06 

E-5      

.do... 

47  98 

E-4    

-do... 

44  40 

E  3      

^ 

-do.  . 

42  62 

E-2 

do    . 

40,98 

E-1      

do 
er  4  nu 

19.16 
17,92 

35.80 
35.80 

38  82 

E-1       .   ... 

Und 

)nths. 

38  80 

BASIC  PAY  TABLE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ALLOTT  AIWENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8687 

rade 

Yea 

sof 

service 

Payg 

Under  2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

Commission 

ed  officers: 

0-10.  . 

-J2.111.40 

J2.  185.  80  J2 

,185.80  J2,  185.80  J2 

.  185  80  J2,  269.  50  J2,  269.  50  y,  443.  50 

f2,  443.50  $2,618.40  J2,618,40  $2,793,30  $2 

793 

30 

$2,  %7,60 

0-9    .. 

.   1.871.40 

1,920  60     1 

961.70 

1,961. 

70     1 

961 

/O 

2,011 

20 

2,011 

20 

2,094  60 

2,  094  60 

2.269 

50 

2  269 

50 

2.443.50     2 

443 

50 

2  618  40 

0-8 

1,695,00 
.    1,408.20 

1,745 
1,404. 

/O     1 
20     1 

,  787. 40 
,504.20 

1,787 
1,  504. 

40     1 
20     1 

,787 
,571. 

40 
10 

1,920,60 
1,571.10 

1,910.60 
1.662,60 

2.011.20 
1,662,60 

2,011.20 
1,745,70 

2,  094  60 
1,920,60 

2,  185,80 
2.052,60 

2  269.  50    2 
2,052,60    2 

361,00 
052,60 

2  361  00 

0-7... 

2,052,60 

0-6... 

.   1,043.70 

1.  147 

20    : 

.221  90 

1,221 

90     1 

,221 

90 

1,221 

90 

1,221 

90 

1,221.90 

1,  263.  30 

1,463 

10 

1,  537 

80 

1,571   10     1 

662 

60 

1,803,30 

0-5... 

1  922.  20 

980 

70     1 

,047,90 

1,047 

90     1 

047, 

90 

1,047, 

90 

1,  080,  30 

1.137.90 

1.213.80 

1,304. 

70 

1,379- 

70 

1,421,10     1, 

471. 

?0 

1,471   20 

0-4... 

.     '825.00 

'.  867.60 

914.  40 

914.40 

930. 60 

972,30 

1,  038,  30 

1,097  10 

1,147,20 

1,  197,00 

1,230,30 

1,230,30     1 

230 

30 

1.230,30 

0-3... 

'  738.90 

1772 

50 

■  789.90 

864.90 

906.00 

938.  70 

989. 

10 

1.038.30 

1,063  80 

1,063 

80 

1,063 

80 

1,  063  60     1, 

063, 

80 

1,063  80 

0-2... 

1  674   10 
.     '  593.  10 

1  706 
1629. 

80 

70 

748.  20 
653.40 

773.  10 
'  653.  40 

789.  30 
653.40 

789. 30 
1653.40 

789  30 
1653.40 

789.30 
'  653.  40 

789  30 
1  653  40 

789 
'653 

30 
40 

789 

1653 

30 
40 

789, 30 
1  653  40 

789,30 
1  653,  40 

789,30 

0-1 

1  653,40 

Commission 

ed  officers  with  over  4 

years  active  service  as  an  enlisted 

member: 

0  3    . 

0 

0 

0 

864.90 

906 

OO 

938.  70 

989 

10 

1,038,30 

1,080,30 

1,080 

30 

1,080,30 

1,080,30     1 

, 080. 30 

1,080,30 

0  2      . 

0 

0 

0 

773 

10 

789 

30 

814 

?0 

856 

50 

889.80 

914,40 

914 

40 

914 

30 

914.40 

914 

40 

914.40 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

'653 

40 

'679 

20 

1702 

90 

'724 

50 

'747.30 

773.10 

773 

10 

773 

10 

773.10 

773 

10 

773,10 

Warrant  officers: 

H-i 

666.30 

605.  70 

/14 
657 

W 
00 

714.60 
657.00 

in 

565 

10 
10 

764.40 
673.20 

798.00 
722.40 

831 

764 

00 
40 

889.80 

789.30 

930.60 
814.20 

963,90 
838.80 

989,10 
864,90 

1,022.10     1 
897.90 

,  056,  00 
930,  60 

1  137,90 

W-3... 

963,  90 

W-2 

530.  40 
>  465.  60 

573 

507 

50 
00 

573.60 
507.00 

590 
549 

40 
00 

622 
573 

80 
60 

657 
598 

00 
50 

681 
622 

90 
80 

706.50 
648.30 

731,10 
673.20 

756,60 
698,  10 

781 
722 

20 

40 

806.10 
748.20 

838,  80 

748,20 

838,80 

W-1 

748  20 

Enlisted  members: 

E  9.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

756 

90 

774  30 

792.  00 

809 

70 

827 

70 

843.90 

888 

60 

975  00 

E-8.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

635 

10 

552  80 

670.  20 

687.90 

705,  30 

722 

10 

740.  10 

783 

60 

870,90 

E-7.... 

.      443. 40 

478. 

50 

4%,  20 

513.60 

531 

30 

548 

10 

565.50 

583.50 

609.50 

626. 70 

644 

in 

652,  80 

696  60 

683,60 

E-6  ... 

1  392.  10 

417  90 

435.00 

453  00 

4/0 

40 

487 

50 

505 

20 

531-30 

548.10 

565 

50 

574 

50 

574,  50 

574 

50 

574   50 

E-5.... 

1 359  70 

1378  60 

1  393.  90 

1409 

80 

1  426.  90 

444 

00 

461 

70 

478.50 

487  50 

487 

50 

487 

50 

487   50 

4«7 

50 

487   50 

E-4  ... 

.     1  333.  60 

1351 

30 

1  368  70 

389 

40 

405 

00 

405 

00 

405. 

00 

405. 00 

405  00 

405 

00 

40i 

00 

405  00 

4)5 

no 

405,00 

E-3.-.. 

1  320.  10 

1  336. 

bU 

'351.00 

'367 

20 

36/. 

L'O 

1367. 

20 

1367 

20 

1  367  20 

1  367,  20 

1357 

20 

1367 

20 

'367  2U 

367 

20 

1  367  :o 

E-2.... 

'306  90 

1  3'}6,  90 

'306  90 

1  306.  90 

1306  90 

'306  90 

1  306, 90 

1  306  90 

1  306.  90 

1  306,  90 

1  306.  90 

1  306.  90 

1 306,  90 

1 306  90 

E-l... 

i?9!   00 

i?91 

00 

'291  00 

1291 

00 

1291, 

00 

'291 

00 

1291 

00 

1291,00 

■291  00 

1291 

00 

1291 

00 

1  291   00 

29! 

00 

1291   CO 

1  Amounts  affected  by  proposed  increase. 
Note:  C  5  3,000.00;  MS  1,185.00. 
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|ln  percent} 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Under  2 

Over  2 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Officer 

AVERAGE  BASIC  PAY  INCREASES 

1952 

1955     

1958     

1963           

4.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17,3 
3.2 
5,6 
6.9 

4.0 
0 
0 
0 

8,5 
22.0 
3.2  • 
5.6 
6.9 

4.0 
12.2 
8.4 
15.5 
2.5 
U.O 
3.2 
5.6 
6.9 

4.0 

12.2 

12.8 

18.8 

2.5 

6.0 

3.2 

5.6 

6.9 

1969 

1970      

1971  -  

H.R.6531 - 

Allottamendment(H  R  8687) 

CUMUUTIVE   PERCENTAGE    INCREASES 

Jan. 1,1971,. 

H.R,  6531---- 

Allott  amendment - 

12.6 

8.1 

7.9 

61.2 

3  8 

79.4 
189.2 
200.2 

12.6 
8.1 
7.9 
9.1 

18  9 

102.5 
120.9 
162.7 

12.6 
8  1 

7.9 

3.0 
1  0 

144  5 
151.8 
154.3 

12.6 
8.1 

7.9 
0 
.9 

1964          

1965     

1966      

149.4 

1967   

1968      

149.4 
151.6 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFKJER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  In 
control  of  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  90  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  have  any  trouble 
on  it, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment to  make  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  conununication  here 
from  the  General  CoLuisel  of  the  DOD 
which  purports  to  speak  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  President  regarding  the 
matter.  But  first  I  want  to  bring  forward 
a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  September  16,  1971,  during 
debate  on  what  is  known  as  the  exten- 
sion and  revision  of  the  Draft  Act.  This 
matter  came  up  when  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  making  his  argiunants 
against  the  conference  report,  and  in 
favor  of  tabling  it  the  remarks  I  made 
were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference report  would  be  agreed  to,  as  it 
now  has  been,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  stated  at  that  time: 

If  the  President  says  that  In  order  to 
make  the  plan  work  that  Is  In  the  confer- 
ence report^-ln  order  to  make  It  work  and 
carry  It  out — this  m&npoiwer  plan  needs  the 
additional  money — he  has  not  said  this  In 
his  other  recommendations  to  us — but  If  he 
does  make  that  reoommendatlon,  I  will  favor 
It  and  supiport  Ms  recommendation.  This  is 
entirely  in  line  with  my  position  all  the 
lime  to  favor  giving  hUn  the  neceae&ry  funds 
to  solve  the  manpower  problem  in  our  serv- 
ice. 

This,  I  have  asBured  the  Senator,  and  am 
glad  to  assure  anyone,  that  I  would  look 
with  greatest  Interest  on  an  amendment  to 
fill   otit  what  the   President  now  thinks  Is 


necessary,  should  the  plan  not  stand  up 
under  ezamlrLatlon.  I  would  do  this  even  if 
the  amendment  had  to  c»me  In  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  because  of  the  time 
elements,  there  being  no  other  salary  blU 
up  t^hlB  year. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  though,  In  saying 
that  I  can  support  It. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  shall  show  later, 
the  President  has  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation in  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
through  the  Counsel  for  the  DOD. 

Now  a  few  preliminary  remarks: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott).  This  amendment  would 
add  $381.1  millicHi  on  an  annual  basis 
to  the  $2.4  billion  increase  in  military 
pay  under  the  conferees'  agreement.  I 
have  a  chart  here  that  compares  the 
total  costs,  on  an  annual  basis,  of  the 
original  administration,  House  and  Sei- 
ate  pay  proposals,  the  conferees'  agree- 
ment, and  the  Allott  amendment. 

The  rates  pTOE>osed  by  Senator  Allott 
would,  of  course,  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  increases  originally  voted  by 
the  Senate  when  it  accepted  the  Gates 
Commission  pay  rates.  Of  the  $381 -mil- 
lion increase  under  this  amendment, 
about  $360  million  or  95  percent  will  go 
into  basic  pay  primarily  for  junior  officer 
and  junior  enlisted  persormel.  that  is, 
first  termers.  For  example,  the  E-1 — re- 
cruit— will  receive  $291  under  this 
amendment,  an  increase  of  $156.60  or  116 
percent  over  the  present  rate  of  $134.40 
and  an  increase  of  $22.50  or  9  percent 
over  the  conferees'  rate  of  $268.50.  An 
O-l — 2d  lieutenant — with  under  2  years 
of  service,  will  receive  $593.10  under  this 
amendment,  an  increase  of  $142.50  or  32 
percent  over  the  present  rate  of  $450.60, 
and  an  increase  of  $98.10  or  20  percent 
over  the  conferees'  rate  of  $495.  As  one 
can  see,  the  present  amendment  would 
provide  fairly  sizable  Increases  for  the 
first  termers  over  what  the  conferees' 
had  proposed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
DOD,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  which  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record.  The 
letter  is  dated  September  23,  1971.  It  is 
addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  it 
reads: 

This  Is  In  re8p)onse  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Executive  Branch  with  reepwct 
to  Amendments  No,  430.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
p>08ed  by  Senator  Allott,  for  himself  and 
others,  to  H.R.  8687. 

The  amendment  would  provide  pay  In- 
creases estimated  to  cost  W81  million  for  the 
armed  forces  on   an   annual   basis.   Of  this 


amount,  about  $185  million  would  go  to  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  two  years'  service;  and 
about  $196  million  to  personnel  with  mora 
than  two  years'  service.  Almost  all  of  the 
prop>osed  Increase  would  be  placed  in  basic 

pay- 
There  Is  no  way  to  determine  at  this  time 
the  precise  levels  of  pay  that  might  ulti- 
mately be  required  to  achieve  an  all-volun- 
teer force;  or  even  the  most  eflBclent  alloca- 
tion of  such  pay  among  the  various  elements 
of  military  compensation.  Including  the  spe- 
cial and  incentive  hazarous  duty  pays. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  however,  particularly  at  the  entry 
level,  the  compensation  required  to  be  rea- 
sonably comp)etltive  with  civilian  pay  alter- 
natives for  personnel  with  qualiflcatlona 
similar  to  those  needed  by  the  armed  forces. 
We  believed  that  the  pay  provisions  In  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  6531  met  the  teeta 
of  equity  and  competitiveness.  For  that  rea- 
son we  strongly  supported  the  conference 
report. 

During  the  course  of  Senate  and  House 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6631  various  members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  even  higher  pay 
increases  than  were  contained  in  the  report. 
Although  the  Department  of  Defense  fully 
supported  the  conference  report,  we  concur 
in  the  additional  increases  proposed  to  be 
provided  in  Mr.  Allott's  amendment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  thtB  report  and  that  adt^tion  of 
the  amendment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
Program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely,  - 

J.  Prkd  Bttzhahdt. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  ordinary  way 
of  making  a  budget  recommendation  by 
the  President  under  circumstances  of 
this  kind.  Ordinarily  what  we  call  a 
budget  recommendation  is  his  request  for 
money  to  carry  out  existing  law.  But  this 
amendment  is  not  law.  This  is  just  a 
code.  So  it  does  not  come  in  the  ordinary 
request  for  the  money.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  requests  here  that  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Msmagement  provide  for  this 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion. It  also  advises  that  agreement  to 
the  amendment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President, 

It  would  have  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  President.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
members  who  are  very  familiar  with  all 
of  the  customs  and  precedents  that  this 
is  a  recommendation  of  the  President  for 
the  authorization  of  this  pay  scale,  and 
that  he  in  turn  would  ask  for  the  money. 

If  there  is  any  question  here  of  any 
percentage  reductions  or  anything  that 
would  apply  to  a  freeze  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  if  this  becomes  law,  It  would 
apply  to  this  part  as  well  as  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  this  presents  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  speaking  for  the  committee 
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on  this,  as  I  have  said.  I  am  speaking,  as 
I  was  the  day  that  I  made  this  statement 
on  the  floor. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the 
light  of  the  Presidential  report  on  the 
amendment.  I  will  vote  for  It.  I  support 
It  In  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  some 
questions,  I  yield  the  floor,  but  before 
doing  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
comparison  of  the  original  Senate 
amendment,  the  present  AUott  amend- 
ment, and  the  conference  report  rate  of 
basic  pay  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  as 
follows: 

ANNUAL  COST  OF  ORIGINAL  ADMINISTRATION,  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  PAY  PROPOSALS.  CONFEREES  AGREEMENT 
AND  ALLOTT  AMENDMENT 

IBued  on  2,553,000  average  tarca  as  itipulated  by  the  Senate 
and  a«  accepted  in  conlerencej 


Con- 

Admin- 

lerets 

Allott 

istra- 

agree- 

amend- 

tion 

House 

Senate 

ment 

ment 

Basic  pay 

900.9  1 

.811.2  2,646.2  1 

,811.2 

2,171.8 

Dependents 

Assistance  Act. . 

78.4 

182.7 

78.4 

105.1 

123.8 

Basic  allowance 

(or  quarters 

0 

635.1 

0 

406.6 

408.4 

BasK  allowance 

lor  subsistence. 

0 

37.5 

0 

0 

0 

Enlistment  bonus. 

40.0 

0 

40.0 

20.0 

20.0 

RKruiter 

expenses 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Optometrists 

0 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

DAA  Rsservists... 

20.0 

20.0 

0 

20.0 

20. 0 

ToUls  -.   .1,042.2  2,689.9  2.768.12,366.4    2  747.5 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  I 
have  been  discussing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I 
would  Uke  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  whether  he  proposes  to  call 
the  amendment  up  during  the  debate  to- 
day, or  what  is  his  plan  concerning  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  to  offer? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  questicai  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  have  stated  often  in  the  F>ast  weeks 
that  I  support  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policies.  I  believe  the  times  called 
for  bold,  decisive  action,  and  that  the 
President  responded  appropriately.  I 
hope  that  the  three  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  he  recommended — the  job 
development  credit,  the  repeal  of  the  auto 
excise  tax,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
standard  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion— will  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  believe  very  deeply,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, that  both  the  benefits  and  the  bur- 
dens associated  with  the  new  policies 
must  t>e  shared  equitably  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  it  is  becoming  clear  that  under 
the  temporary  order  first  announced. 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  will  be  singled  out  to  shoulder 
special  burdens  without  commensurate 
benefits.  The  President  has  declared  that 
the  wage-price  freeze  will  terminate  In 
mid-November.  Yet  the  freeze  on  the 


legislatively  enacted  raises  for  civilian 
Federal  employees  is  still  slated  to  last 
until  July  1  of  next  year.  Congress  pro- 
vided for  these  p&y  increases  to  bring  the 
level  of  Federal  salaries  more  In  line  with 
those  of  private  Industry.  But  now  our 
public  servants  are  asked  to  go  to  the  end 
of  the  line  and  stand  hat-in-hand  for  8 
more  months.  This  is  unfair  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  families  invx>lved  who 
should  not  be  favored  over  other  Ameri- 
cans, but  who  also  should  not  be  preju- 
diced by  the  fact  that  they  spend  their 
lives  In  public  service. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  is  pre- 
pared containinR  additional  language 
and  will  follow  the  pending  amendment, 
the  so-called  Allott  amendment. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
Federal  civilian  employees  to  receive 
such  additional  compensation  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  existing  act  of  Con- 
gress which  called  for  a  pay  Increase  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  but  only 
to  the  extent,  Mr.  President,  that  Phase 
II  of  the  President's  economic  program 
allows  increases  to  anyone  else  In  the 
coimtry.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
is  to  confine  the  Federal  employees  to 
the  scope  of  the  President's  overall  eco- 
nomic stabilization  plan.  It  is  not  puni- 
tive as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  It  does 
not  say  that,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens to  other  Americans,  they  can  get 
a  pay  raise.  At  the  .same  time,  It  does 
not  say  that  they  will  get  a  pay  raise  if 
other  Americans  are  being  held  down. 

It  merely  phases  all  Federal  employees 
Into  the  President's  economic  program 
and  treats  them  exactly  the  same  as 
everyone  else. 

If  no  one  else  gets  a  pay  raise,  the 
Federal  employees  would  still  be  frozen 
even  if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
However,  if  the  economy  becomes  more 
flexible  and  other  Americans  are  given 
greater  compensation,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  compensated  accord- 
ingly. 

In  response  to  the  question  the  Sena- 
tor propounded,  I  have  the  amendment 
at  the  desk.  However,  after  some  previ- 
ous conversations  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  manager  of 
the  pending  bill,  I  see  that  there  are 
some  advantages  in  not  calUng  the 
amendment  up  as  part  of  the  debate  on 
the  Allott  amendment. 

I  am  advised  that  there  will  be  3  hours 
left  on  the  bill  after  the  scheduled  vote 
on  the  Fulbright  amendment  on  Wednes- 
day and  that  It  would  be  possible  to  call 
it  up  at  that  time. 

This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  consider  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  with  either  a  straight  res- 
olution or  with  some  language  such  as 
mine  which  folds  it  into  the  President's 
program. 

It  also  contemplates  the  fact  that  in 
the  other  body  there  is  expected  to  be 
a  vote  sometime  this  afternoon  which 
may  lift  this  whole  problem  out  of  our 
hands. 


It  would  be  my  contemplation  that  I 
would  have  the  amendment  printed  and 
that  It  would  be  available  to  be  called 
up.  and  that  I  would  call  it  up  during 
the  remaining  time  for  debate.  However. 
I  would  be  governed  by  the  action  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  the  action  of 
the  other  body  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tlm«» 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ylelrt 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  frotn 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5  addl 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  frratn  Mary- 
land. I  think  it  Is  very  Inequitable  and 
there  Is  no  justification  to  single  out  Fed- 
eral employees  for  a  special  freeze  and 
delay  the  achieving  of  pay  comparability. 

There  would  be  Inequity  Involved  If 
one  section  of  the  economy  were  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  increases  while  the  wages 
of  Federal  employees  were  to  remain 
frozen.  This  becomes  especially  Inequita- 
ble If  one  considers  that  the  pay  Increase 
already  enacted  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  to  become  effective  in  January 
was  simply  to  attain  comparability  and 
bring  wages  into  line  with  the  private 
sector.  To  single  out  the  Federal  employ- 
ees and  delay  this  any  longer  is  certainly 
Inequitable. 

Therefore,  on  the  17th  of  September  of 
this  year,  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
169  which  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  have  assurances  from  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  that  a  meeting  will  be 
called  this  week,  dep>ending  again  on 
what  happens  in  the  other  body  today, 
and  that  this  matter  could  then  be  re- 
ported and  the  Senate  would  have  its  op- 
tion then  to  vote  up  or  down  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  in  his  willingness  not  to 
press  the  matter  at  this  time  until  we  see 
If  this  issue  can  be  presented  in  this  open 
manner  directly,  and  not  Involved  in  the 
particular  bill  before  us. 

There  are  certain  disabilities  to  at- 
taching the  amendment  to  this  bill  be- 
cause the  bill  would  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  through  all  the  hurdles  to 
eventually  become  law,  whereas  if  the 
Senate  decides  It  wants  to  free  the  Fed- 
eral employees  and  give  them  equity  and 
adopt  the  resolution,  that  would  settle 
the  matter  there.  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  presented  squarely  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
before  me  an  editorial  which  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  today.  I  think 
the  edltorlEil  states  the  matter  so  suc- 
cinctly that  it  Is  worth  quoting  from.  I 
will  read  one  paragraph  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

But  It  Is  perfectly  plain  that  the  guide- 
lines to  ^vern  wages  In  Phase  Two  at  th« 
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stabilization  effort  will  permit  moderate  In- 
creases, primarily  geared  to  producUvtty. 
There  la  no  earthly  Jiwtlflcatlon  for  shutting 
Federal  employee  out  of  such  Increaaee,  eope- 
claUly  since  the  whole  basis  for  the  raise  they 
are  now  slated  to  get  Is  comparability  with 
iQcreaaee  already  In  effect  for  similar  work  in 
the  private  economy. 

I  think  that  Is  the  case  we  have  to 
make  and  will  make  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  4,  1971  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.   4.    1971) 
E:QurrT  roR  Pedekal  Emplotks 

A  quality  of  neax-hysterla  se«nfi  to  have 
entered  the  AdministraUon's  campaign  to 
win  Congressional  approval  for  the  unequal 
sacrlflcee  the  White  House  seek  to  Inflict  on 
Federal  civilian  and  military  employee  as 
part  of  the  national  war  against  Inflation.  In 
a  week  end  statement  President  Nixon  as- 
serted that  efforts  to  restore  prosperity  would 
be  "torpedoed"  If  Congress  upset  his  order 
to  defer  for  six  months  the  6  per  oent  pay  In- 
creases Federal  workers  are  scheduled  to  get 
Jan.   1. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  were  proposing  that  the  soiied- 
uled  Increase  be  made  subject  to  whatever 
restraints  apply  to  all  wages  after  the  pres- 
ent nationwide  freeze  expiree  Nov.  13,  his 
statement  would  be  absolutely  correct.  No 
group — public  or  private,  civilian  or  mili- 
tary— should  be  exempt  from  the  general  In- 
comes poUcy  established  to  ofaeck  the  qplrsJ 
of  wage-prloe  Inflation. 

But  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  guldellnea 
to  govern  wages  In  Phase  Two  of  the  stabili- 
zation effort  will  permit  moderate  Increases, 
primarily  geared  to  productivity.  There  Is  no 
earthly  justification  for  shutting  Federal  em- 
ployes out  of  siMSh  Increases,  especially  since 
the  whole  basis  for  the  raise  they  are  now 
slated  to  get  Is  oomparablllty  with  Increases 
already  In  effect  for  similar  work  In  the  pri- 
vate economy. 

The  Government's  best  hope  for  an  effec- 
tive flght  against  inflation  lies  In  convincing 
all  Americana  that  Its  program  Is  based  on 
equality  of  sacrifice.  That  means  no  loop- 
boles  for  overly  powerful  Industrlee  or  un- 
ions and,  by  the  sajne  token,  no  double  bur- 
dens for  those  deprived  of  economic  weapons 
by  a  legal  ban  on  strikes. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    4SS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  will  now  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  request 
that  it  be  printed.  In  line  with  our  pre- 
vious colloquy  on  this  subject.  I  will  be 
prepared  to  call  it  up  after  the  vote  on 
the  Fulbright  amendment  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  M<3SS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response  to  my  original  question.  I 
think  the  record  Is  now  clear  as  to  what 
we  might  expect  on  the  matter  of  the 
freeze  of  Federal  salaries  and  what  the 
options  will  be  in  this  body  in  dealing 
with  that  problem. 

I  want  to  proceed  as  I  Indicated  with 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  hoping  to  have  a  resolution  be- 
fore it  and  to  the  floor  and  ready  for 
action  prior  to  midnight  Thursday 
which  Is  the  deadline  by  which  this  body 
may  act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  30  seconcte  more,  midnight  Thurs- 
day is  the  deadline  by  which  this  body 
must  act  if  it  is  going  to  act  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  provide  com- 
parability and,  therefore,  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  called  up  sometime  on 
Thursday  or  earlier. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  It  may  be 
a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  other  speak- 
ers to  whom  I  wish  to  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold my  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  and  such 
additional  time  as  she  may  desire. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  ow>ose  the  Allott  amendment 
now  before  us  even  though  I  am  sure  that 
It  win  pass.  The  genesis  of  the  Allott 
amendment  now  before  us  came  this  past 
June  when  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees were  in  conference  trying  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  draft  extension 
bill  as  passed  by  each  body.  A  major  dif- 
ference between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  related  to  proposed  pay  be- 
tween careerists  and  so-called  first  term- 
ers as  provided  in  the  original  Allott 
amendment  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  over  the  opposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, myself,  and  others. 

On  June  16,  1971,  Mr.  Labre  Garcia 
and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Conneely  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices presented  to  me  for  my  consideration 
a  draft  of  a  compromise  proposal  to  be 
offered  to  the  conferees,  of  which  I  was 
one.  This  proposed  compromise  had  l)een 
worked  out  with  U.  Col.  (then  major) 
Paul  Arcari  of  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Policy. 

After  studying  the  proposal,  I  notified 
Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Conneely  on  June  26, 
1971,  that  I  had  decided  not  to  offer  the 
proposal.  I  stated  that  I  preferred  to  stay 
with  the  President's  position  on  the  issue 
and  that  I  felt  it  more  appropriate  to  let 
the  chairman  take  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter in  conference.  That  proposal  which  I 
rejected  is  Identical  with  the  present  and 
new  AUott  amendment  now  before  us. 

I  say  that  I  believe  the  Allott  amend- 
ment will  pass  simply  because  I  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
his  withdrawal  of  his  oppo6ttion  to  the 
draft  extension  conference  report  when 
there  was  serious  doubt  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  because  of  Senator 
Allott's  opposition  and  when  Senator 
Allott  a^-eed  to  withdraw  his  c^jposi- 
tion  if  the  Allott  amendment  now  before 
us  woi£d  be  placed  as  a  rider  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill. 

Senator  Allott  csone  to  me  on  the 
Senate  floor  prior  to  his  withdrawal  of 
his  opposition   to   the   draft  extension 


conference  report  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  agree  to  support  his  new  amend- 
m«it,  which  is  now  before  us,  as  a  rider 
to  the  military  procurement  bill.  I  told 
Senator  Allott  that  I  had  opposed  his 
amendment  because  the  President  had 
opposed  it  in  his  economic  policy  and 
that  I  would  not  change  my  positian  un- 
less the  President  himself  asked  me  to 
do  so.  I  made  the  same  statement  to  Mr, 
Cla:*  MacGregor,  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Congressional  Relations,  as  did 
my  assistant  to  Mr.  Tom  C.  Korologof;  of 
the  White  House  Senate  liaison  staff. 

The  President  has  not  asked  me  to 
change  my  position  and  support  the 
Allott  amendment.  I  first  decided  to  op- 
pose this  proposal  and  so  expressed  my- 
self to  Mr.  Gereia  and  Mr.  Conneely  back 
on  June  26,  1971,  when  they  presented  the 
Identical  proposal  as  contained  in  the 
Allott  amendment  presently  before  us. 

We  have  already  voted  in  the  adopticxi 
of  the  Draft  Extension  Conference  Re- 
port the  largest  militar>'  pay  Increase  in 
history.  It  is  not  only  equitable  but  It  is 
truly  competitive  with  wagelevel  s  in  the 
civilian  economy. 

I  caruiot  believe  that  the  President 
really  deep  down  in  his  heart  favors  the 
Allott  amendment  but,  rather,  to  use  his 
own  words,  considers  It  to  be  "political 
profiteering"  because  it  clearly  runs  con- 
tra, and  very  seriously  so,  to  his  economic 
policy  of  greater  austerity  in  trying  to 
flght  inflation  by  cutting  down  Federal 
expenditures.  Perhaps  he  does  now  offi- 
cially support  the  Allott  amendment 
after  his  original  opposition  to  it — his 
support  being  the  price  paid  to  get  the 
draft  extension  bill  finally  passed. 

But  the  price  to  be  paid  is  too  high  for 
me  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  pay — for  that 
price  is  an  estimated  additional  annual 
cost  of  $381  million.  I  just  do  not  think 
this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  they  be  taxpayers 
or  not.  because  it  will  further  fan  the 
fires  of  the  inflation  Americans  are  suf- 
fering from,  whether  it  be  in  the  prices 
they  pay  for  goods  and  ser\'ices  or  it  be 
in  the  jobs  they  have  lost  to  lower  price 
foreign  markets. 

The  additional  compe  nsation  increases 
now  proposed  by  the  Allott  amendment 
would,  among  other  things,  add  approxi- 
mately $15  to  $16  per  month  to  the  pay 
authorized  young  enlistees  with  less  than 
2  years  of  service.  Now  I  just  cannot 
believe  that  adding  only  50  cents  a  day  to 
the  pay  of  young  potential  enlistees 
would  materially  affect  their  decision  to 
either  enter  or  remain  in  the  career  mili- 
tary service  and  guarantee  a  successful 
marming  of  an  all-volunteer  Armed 
Force. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  set  a  precedent  of 
opposing  personnel  action  riders  on  mili- 
tary procurement  legislation  when  it  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  then  proposed  three- 
star  rank  for  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  even  though  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  militantly  insisted  upon  such 
acceptance.  I  think  the  committee  acted 
wisely  in  refusing  to  combine  personnel 
riders  with  hardware  procurement  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  imwise  to  do  so  in  this 
case. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  MlssiaBippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  sentiments  aad 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  can  fully  understand  her  reaaoniOK 
and  her  position. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  a  point  I  made 
when  this  matter  came  up  an  Septem- 
ber 16,  as  reflected  by  the  Rzcord  at  page 
32215.  When  the  pay  scales  become  law, 
which  are  included  in  this  amendment, 

1  certainly  will  not  yield  one  bit  on  my 
insistence  that  we  go  after  quality  men. 
With  these  high  pay  scales  for  the  lower 
grades,  I  think  the  Army  can  be  filled  up 
with  category  4,  the  lowest  category  that 
is  eligible  to  be  taken  in.  They  can  earn 
all  this  money,  and  we  still  will  not  hare 
an  Army  and  we  will  not  have  the  ma- 
terial that  will  make  an  Army.  I  insisted 
that  it  not  be  done  just  to  make  a  plan 
work  or  make  a  shewing  about  what 
can  be  done  with  these  increased  salar- 
ies. I  am  gomg  to  have  a  sp>ecial  state- 
ment to  make  along  that  line  elaborating 
more  on  the  same  principle  as  soon  as 
we  pass  the  bill  on  Wednesday. 

I  want  to  make  that  clear.  I  do  not 
waive  my  position  or  any  of  my  beliefs  on 
the  matter  of  quality  people  only.  I  think 
virtually  all  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  will  feel  the  same  way. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  the 
amendment.  It  runs  the  money  up  some- 
what, but  I  conceded  the  fact  when  I 
agreed  to  support  it.  That  was  in  line  with 
an  amendment  that  had  been  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I  had  resisted 
it  at  the  time,  but,  after  all,  it  was 
adopted.  When  we  went  to  confer- 
ence, I  thought  that  the  best  adjustment 
we  could  get  was  the  one  we  did  get,  aad 
we  got  some  of  the  quarters  allowances 
increased,  which  I  tliought  was  impor- 
tant, and  brought  that  back  as  a  part  of 
the  compromise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

Of  course,  those  figures  stay  in  the 
law,  because  the  conference  report  was 
adopted,  and  this  measure  wiU  be  in 
addition. 

I  think  the  big  point  here  is  the  type  of 
people  we  are  going  to  take  in.  No  service 
has  to  take  any  person,  and  I  am  going 
to  urge  the  changing  of  a  rule — it  is  not 
the  law,  but  there  is  a  rule — that  they 
have  to  take  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
low-category  people.  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  mistake  then.  I  think  it  is  now.  I 
will  urge  that  it  at  least  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  tlie 

2  minutes  I  allotted  myself. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  say  I  never  did  have  any  commitment 
from  her  for  support  of  this  amendment. 
So  her  statement,  of  course,  is  entirely 
correct.  I  never  did. 

I  would  Just  like  to  make  one  or  two 
statements  that  it  occurs  to  me  I  need  to 


make  in  commenting  on  her  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  made  the  re- 
mark that  50  cents  does  not  mean  much, 
and  that  is  quite  true.  Fifty  cents  a  day 
does  not  mean  much  to  one  imless  he  is 
close  to  a  poverty  level,  and  that  is  where 
we  have  been  keeping  these  people.  I 
have  been  there.  I  know.  I  liave  seen  the 
time  when  50  cents  a  day  would  look  aw- 
fully good  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
look  good  to  some  of  these  people. 

The  ones  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
talking  about  are  recruits,  and  they  are 
recruits  for  only  3  or  4  months,  and  then 
they  go  up  proportionately. 

I  note  that  for  a  second  lieutenant  with 
one  dependent  my  amendment  means  an 
increase  in  regular  military  compensa- 
tion of  $1,172,  or  13.5  percent,  which 
brings  these  people  up  to  where  I  think 
they  belong. 

I  made  the  point  particularly  at  the 
time  the  Allott  amendment  origmally 
came  up  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  for 
a  volunteer  army  to  be  for  the  Allott 
amendment.  I  thmk  it  is  the  only  thmg 
that  will  make  a  volunteer  army  half- 
way feasible.  But  whether  one  is  for  a 
volunteer  army  or  whether  one  is  against 
it,  &&  some  with  whom  I  have  talked  out- 
side are,  we  now  have  a  commitment 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  he  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  matter  next  year.  Whether 
one  is  for  it  or  against  It,  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  we  simply  can- 
not continue  to  raise  the  pay  of  military 
people  by  percentages,  because  when  we 
do  that,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  children.  That  is  all  they  get— they 
do  not  get  money. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago. 
between  1952  and  1965  I  believe  these 
lower  grades  went  without  any  increase 
at  all. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  and  take  a 
look  at  this  evidence.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  origmal  Allott  amendment,  I  have 
talked  with  hundreds  of  people  here, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  necessarily  a 
cross-section  of  the  country,  but  also  \ix 
other  places,  and  particularly  m  my  own 
State.  I  naturally  would  expect  the 
young  men  to  agree  with  my  amend- 
ment, because  they  are  the  ones  who 
either  through  volunteering,  or  volun- 
teering because  the  draft  is  imminent, 
or  because  they  are  going  to  serve  as  a 
result  of  the  draft,  are  going  to  serve  in 
these  grades.  I  would  naturally  expect 
their  support  and  their  approbation,  but 
the  thing  that  has  been  outstanding  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  about  this  is  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  with  other  people 
and  the  number  of  people  In  my  State  of 
middle  age — and  when  I  say  middle  age 
I  am  talking  about  people  from  40  to  60 
years  of  age — who  have  no  idea  of  ever 
being  in  the  military  service  agato,  who 
have  come  up  to  me  and  said.  "This  is 
the  greatest  thing.  We  are  all  for  you.  It 
ought  to  have  been  done  a  IcMie.  long 
time  ago." 

Then,  Mr.  President.  I  was  equally 
astounded  Just  a  week  ago  when  I  had 
an  occasion  to  be  In  a  group  of  very  high 
ranking  military  people — and  I  mean 
high  ranking — and  I  was  again  pleas- 
antly and  happily  siirprised  to  find  sev- 
eral— at    least    seven    or    eight — two-, 


three-,  and  even  four-star  generals,  and 
some  brigadiers,  who  said  to  me  that  I 
was  pursuing  the  right  path,  and  that 
they  were  glad  to  see  me  waging  this 
fight. 

So,  taken  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  get  into  a  numbers  game  here. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  all  I  have  ever 
tried  to  do  by  this  proposal,  is  bring  a 
very  simple  sense  of  ethics  and  fairness 
to  the  treatment  of  these  men  in  the 
lower  grades,  the  E-l's.  2's.  3's,  and  4's, 
and  the  O-l's  and  2s. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  ready,  as 
far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  further  speakers 
on  this  side,  and  I  would  be  amenable 
to  a  quorum  call.  First,  however,  the  mat- 
ter to  which  I  referred  the  Senator  a 
while  ago  Is  that  in  my  amendment,  on 
page  3.  in  the  table  between  lines  2  and 
3,  in  the  O-l  category,  for  those  over 
2  years,  the  figure  is  $629.79.  The  Gov- 
errunent  Printing  Office  seems  to  have 
run  out  of  ink  and  it  is  a  little  faint  at 
this  point,  but  I  believe  the  figure  shown 
is  $629.79  That  figure  should  be  $629.70, 
and  I  modify  my  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  modifying  his 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago,  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Thomas  Gates,  chaired  a  commission 
that  studied  in  depth,  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  all  volunteer  Army.  The 
President,  a  long  time  backer  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  volunteer  military,  made  this 
report  available  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  shortly  after  It 
w£is  completed.  I  regret  to  say  that  we 
were  slow  to  respond  to  this  proposal, 
thus  making  the  recent  extension  of  the 
draft  a  necessity. 

The  i>ay  provisions  contained  in  the 
recently  enacted  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1971  were  an  important  first  step.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  made  a  clearly  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  that  legislation 
by  successfully  guiding  through  the  Sen- 
ate a  military  pay  raise  proposal  that 
was  designed  to  bring  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefits  to  the  men  in  the  lowest 
grades.  Differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  pay  raise  proposals 
obligated  the  conferees  to  seek  a  com- 
promise. I  commend  the  Senate  conferees 
lead  by  the  distmguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Service  Committee.  Senator 
Stennis.  and  the  able  ranking  member, 
the  senior  Senator  of  Maine.  Mrs.  Sbjith, 
for  their  fairness  and  tenacity  in  putting 
forth  the  Senate  position  relative  to  this 
issue. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
nounce my  firm  support  for  Senator 
Allott's  second  military  pay  raise 
amendxnent  which  will,  if  enacted,  be- 
came an  mtegral  part  of  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  is  presently 
pending  before  this  body. 

I  have  long  favored  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army.  The  draft  is  at  best  a 
necessary  evil,  wlilch  I  believe,  to  be  a 
basically  ineffective  and  inefficient 
method  of  providing  the  manpower 
needed  to  guarantee  our  national  secu- 
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rity.  It  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
President  to  mduct  men  and  women  into 
our  Nation's  military  forces  but  I  thmk 
that  it  is  equally  incimibent  upon  Con- 
gress to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
see  that  our  manpower  needs  are  met  in 
a  less  distasteful  fashion. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Allott's  pay 
raise  proposal  is  the  second  significant 
legislative  step  that  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  a  volunteer 
army.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
approve  this  amendment  and  hopefully 
gain  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  this  higher  pay 
.scale  can  go  mto  effect  as  soon  as  the 
present  wage-price  freeze  expires  on  No- 
vember 13. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  Nation's  military 
forces,  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense, to  reward  in  a  fashion  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities  and 
their  sacrifices  the  men  who  seek  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  all  Americans  and 
last  but  not  least  to  seek  to  promote 
and  expand  to  the  greatest  degree  possi- 
ble the  concepts  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  able  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Allott  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  m  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  most  important  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill. 

For  many  years,  I  have  urged  the  ter- 
mination of  our  present  imfair  selective 
service  system,  and  the  institution  of  an 
all  volunteer  Armed  Force.  Before  such 
a  transition  can  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
military  pay  scale  be  increased  to  the 
point  where  military  service  will  be  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  the  potential  vol- 
unteers. Nowhere  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  pay  more  essential  than  in  the 
lower  ranks,  where  men  and  women  re- 
ceive their  introduction  to  military  life. 

At  the  present  time,  a  recruit  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $3,245  per  year — in- 
cluding quarters  allowance  and  other 
benefits.  Under  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  24,  persons  in  this  rank 
were  to  be  paid  $5,320  per  year;  the 
House  approved  a  pay  rate  of  $5,036  per 
year.  Yet  the  conferees  approved  a  pay 
rate  of  only  $4,872  per  year,  or  an  annual 
salary  barely  above  the  pwverty  line.  Sim- 
ilar transformations  occurred  in  the  pay 
rates  approved  for  others  of  the  lower 
ranks:  privates,  PPC's,  and  corporals.  Not 
imtil  the  rank  of  sergeant  is  reached  do 
the  figures  adopted  by  the  conference 
committee  represent  a  true  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  figures, 
and  therefore  an  amovmt  which  repre- 
sents an  essentially  equitable  rate  of  pay. 

The  fact  that  the  amounts  approved  by 
the  conference  committee  represent  an 
increa=;e  of  as  much  as  50-i:ercent  over 
present  pay  rates  is,  in  my  judgment,  in- 
sufficient reason  for  the  retention  of  the 
conference  figure.  We  are  primarily  con- 


cerned with  makmg  military  pay  com- 
parable to  salaries  in  the  civilian  sector, 
not  to  previously  inadequate  levels  of 
mihtary  compensation. 

The  pending  Allott  amendment  seeks 
to  correct  this  serious  inequity  in  the 
military  pay  scale.  It  would  include  many 
of  the  rates  previously  approved  by  the 
Senate,  with  certain  modifications  to  ac- 
commodate mcreases  which  have  already 
been  approved  for  certain  of  the  higher 
ranks.  The  bulk  of  the  mcrease,  however, 
would  go  to  the  lower  ranks  where  it  is 
most  needed.  At  a  cost  of  $238  million  for 
the  first  year — a  cost  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  said  he  is  willmg  to  ac- 
cept— we  can  remove  oiu:  lower-ranking 
servicemen  and  their  families  from  the 
welfare  rolls,  we  can  grant  to  military 
service  the  dignity  and  the  self  sufficiency 
wliich  it  truly  deserves,  and  we  can  cor- 
rect a  longstanding  injustice  to  the 
young  men  of  our  Nation,  both  those  who 
serve  and  those  who  choose  not  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  jom  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  once 
agato,  in  support  of  this  measure.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
progress  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  have  made  toward  ending  draft 
calls  and  creaUng  an  all -volunteer 
armed  force  is  historic. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  xm- 
dertaken  a  massive  program  designed  to 
create  a  more  professional,  efficient,  and 
effective  Armed  Force  wlille  at  the  same 
time  eliminating  much  of  the  irrelevant, 
but  harrassing  asi>ects  of  military  life. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  armed 
services  are  currently  gomg  through  a 
period  of  upheaval.  Windtog  down  from 
a  3 ''2 -million -man  force  to  imder  2y2 
million  men  Is  a  logistics  problem  of 
momentous  proportions.  Nevertheless, 
the  services  are  to  be  credited  for  making 
the  needed  effort  to  modernize  and  to 
gear  up  for  a  volunteer  force.  The  re- 
cruiting command  is  expanding;  new  en- 
listment options  are  becoming  availsJ^le; 
reforms  of  procedures  and  routines  of 
daily  life  are  moving  ahead.  More  is 
needed,  but  the  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated its  commitment  by  a  most 
auspicious  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back- 
drop, tliat  I  w^ould  hope  the  Senate 
would  accept  the  amendment  offered  to- 
day by  Mr.  Allott.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress is  wllimg  to  do  its  share  to  move 
this  Nation  closer  to  the  goal  of  a  volun- 
teer Armed  Force. 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  just 
last  week  takes  several  steps  toward  end- 
ing draft  calls.  It  provides  for  an  experi- 
mental program  of  enlistment  bemuses; 
it  provides  a  reimbursement  for  recruit- 
ers for  out-of-pocket  expenses;  emd  it 
sets  new.  realistic  limits  on  the  active 
duty  strengths  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  pay 
raise  provided  in  that  bill.  The  President 
signed  into  law  last  week  the  largest  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel  ia  history. 
Yet,  the  Senate  now  has  before  it  an 
amendment  to  correct  a  deficiency  to 
those  rates.  The  distinguished  Senator 


from  Colorado  has  made  it  perfectly 
clear  why  this  amendment  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  whidi 
I  feel  deserve  special  attention.  First,  is 
the  issue  of  pay  for  the  first-termer.  For 
too  long,  since  1&48  to  be  exact.  Congress 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
a  draft  to  depress  unnecessarily  the  pay 
for  our  first-term  personnel  to  a  lev^ 
far  below  that  of  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. It  is  time  this  toequity  is  elimi- 
nated oompletely.  If  we  fail  to  pass  this 
amendment  tocbay,  every  time  we  give 
the  military  an  across  the  board  cost-of- 
living  tocrease,  we  will  be  punishing  the 
first-termer.  This  is  true  because  without 
this  amendment,  that  first-termer  will 
still  lag  significantly  behind  his  civilian 
counterpart.  And  every  time  there  is  a 
pay  raise,  the  percentage  mcrease  given 
to  everyone  will  be  applied  to  a  basic  pay 
rate  which,  for  the  first-termer,  is  too 
small,  and  thus  the  mcrease  will  be  too 
smEill.  In  fact,  we  will  be  compounding 
our  error.  It  is  time  now  tlaat  we  correct 
that  pay  curve,  so  we  will  not  be  con- 
tmuing  oiu*  mequity  day  after  day. 

The  earlier  we  correct  these  pay  tables, 
the  earlier  we  will  remove  the  penalty 
for  enlisting  to  the  Armed  Forces  now 
placed  upon  our  young  men.  This  amend- 
ment gives  us  the  opportimity  to  end  the 
financial  sacrifice  we  require  of  those  who 
would  serve  our  Nation  m  uniform;  and 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  correct  our  errors. 

The  second  potot  I  want  to  raise,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  simple  one  of  arithmetic. 
The  President's  freeze  of  the  recently 
passed  pay  raise  will  save  approximately 
$328  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  cost  of  the  Allott  amend- 
ment is  $238.2  million  for  the  rematoder 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Thus,  we  are  to  fact 
spending  less  than  the  total  Congress  just 
enacted.  We  are  spending  some  $90  mil- 
lion less.  So  no  one  can  claim  that  the 
cost  of  this  amendment  is  violatmg  the 
President's  economic  program;  no  one 
can  cJaim  that  a  correction  to  a  23 -year 
inequity  is  doing  damage  to  our  eco- 
nomic health. 

Mr.  President,  just  last  week  President 
Nixon  made  tliis  statement  in  signtog  the 
draft  measure: 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  is  the  last 
time  a  President  must  sign  an  extension  of 
draft  induction  authority. 

In  order  to  help  liim  fulfill  that  goal.  I 
want  to  add  my  support  to  that  of  the 
President's,  the  distmguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to 
many  others  for  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
express  too  strongly  my  support  for  the 
pendmg  amendment. 

Although  the  Congress  has  just  ex- 
tended the  authority  of  the  President  to 
draft  American  mai  toto  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
stated  policy  of  the  President  to  reduce 
draft  calls  to  "zero"  well  l>efore  the  ex- 
piration of  this  new  draft  authority.  In 
this  regard,  I  am  encouraged  by  recent 
estimates  that  the  calendar  1971  draft 
totals  are  likely  to  be  the  lowest  sdnce 
1962. 

Historically,  enlisted  men  to  the  lowest 
pay  grades — and  the  same  is  generally 
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true  for  officers  In  the  most  Junior 
grrades — have  been  paid  at  extremely  low 
rates.  Theee  subsistence  rates  have  been 
possible,  because  of  the  draft.  Draftees 
and  draft-Induced  vcriunteers,  having 
had  no  choice  with  respect  to  entering 
the  service,  have  consequently  had  little 
to  say  about  their  pay  scales.  The  fact 
that  men  are  inducted  agsdnst  their  will 
and  then  paid  far  less  than  comparable 
exertions  and  responsibilities  would  earn 
them  in  a  competitive  eccwiomic  arena  is 
not  the  least  of  the  inequities  that  char- 
acterize the  draft. 

Now  that  this  Nation  is  moving  toward 
"zero  draft  calls"  and  an  all-volunt«er 
army.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  conditloms 
of  service  be  made  more  attractive  to  the 
potential  volunteer.  All  other  Federal 
pay  scales  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
comparability.  The  same  yardstick  can 
and  must  be  applied  to  the  lower  military 
pay  grrades. 

At  a  time  when  urgent  and  serious 
questions  are  being  raised  at»out  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  national  defense  capability 
vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
essential  that  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  be  bolstered,  not  only  through  the 
authorization  of  necessary  hardware,  but 
through  the  development  of  a  highly 
trained,  highly  motivated  corps  of  well- 
paid  military  personnel. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Senator  Allott,  for  his 
unflagging  efforts  in  promoting  this 
amendment,  and  I  unreservedly  support 
ita  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  support  for  the 
pay  increases  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  an  All -Volunteer 
Armed  Force — Gates  CommlsslMi — as 
embodied  In  the  Allott  amendment  430 
to  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill.  H.R.  8687.  Everyone  familiar 
with  this  issue  has  been  aware  of  the  4- 
year  battle  to  Implement  pay  increswes 
for  military  personnel,  salaries  that 
would  make  military  pay  roughly  coax- 
parable  with  its  civilian  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not,  at  this  point, 
reiterate  in  detail  the  numerous  reasons 
for  making  military  sfUarles  equitable. 
It  has  long  been  realized  that  militaar 
personnel,  particularly  the  first- term 
enlistee,  have  been  severely  discrimi- 
nated against  in  this  area.  On  groimris 
of  equity  alone,  these  pay  increases 
should  be  effected.  Besides  this,  however, 
miUttuTr  pay  has  been  mainttiined  on  an 
Inequitable  baals  for  over  two  decades 
because  the  Armed  Forces  had  a  cheap 
and  virtually  unlimited  source  of  man- 
power— the  draft. 

It  is  a  further  sign  of  hope  to  me  that 
the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  change  Its 
position  on  this  issue  since  August  1970. 
as  well  as  during  the  previous  years.  It 
is  also  a  further  source  of  hope  that  the 
administration  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
meot  have  changed  their  positions  on 
this  matter.  With  the  support  of  the 
President,  the  Office  of  Management  anH 
Budget,  and  the  distinguished  ciiairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, ttie  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
Commission,  and  others  before  It,  seem 
in  all  probability  to  be  verging  on  im- 
plementation. 

If  the  pay  increases  become  effective 


November  16,  1971,  as  antlclpe4«d.  the 
cotmtry  will  have  been  relieved  of  a  sig- 
nificant injustice.  F^lrthermo^e,  those 
who  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of  the 
draft  and  total  reliance  on  voluntary  en- 
listments will  look  with  the  utmost  of 
interest  to  the  effects  of  the  pay  in- 
creases on  the  accession  rates  during  the 
upcoming  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distingmshed  Senator  from 
Colorado  ( Mr.  Allott  )  for  his  adrodt  and 
articulate  presentation  of  this  issue  to 
the  Senate.  And  I  would  like  to  serve 
notice  on  my  colleagues  that  If  the  pay 
increases  have  the  consequenoeg  that 
have  been  predicted,  an  effort  will  be 
made  at  the  aF>propriate  time  during  the 
next  session  to  create  an  all-volunteer 
military. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  ready,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call  to  be 
taken  out  of  both  sides.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  a  recorded  vote  on 
this  matter,  and  when  we  have  enough 
Senators  in  the  Chamber,  we  can  ask 
for  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  previously  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  they  have  been  or- 
dered, Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
have  a  short  quoriun  call.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
ciiairman  of  the  committee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  If  he  Is 
willing  to  yield  back  his.  and  we  can 
then  proceed,  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  to  vote  on  amendment 
No.  430. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  one  who  wishes  time.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   yield   back   the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINa  OmCER  (Mr.  Bent- 

ssN).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  i^ree- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  No.  430  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  modified.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BtJR- 
DicK) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
( Mr.  Byrd  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxjkch),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaglkton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravkl),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) ,  the  Senator  frc»n  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HmcPHRKT) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senatra- 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  > ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  are  absent  on  offlcisil  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGke),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYREi,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Hartke  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


(No.  247  Leg.) 

TEAS— 65 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Pong 

Packwood 

Allott 

OambreU 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Oold  water 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ourney 

PeU 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Harris 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Btble 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Bog?8 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Stafford 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Mansneld 

Stevens 

c;ook 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Taft 

CYanRton 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

CurtlB 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Domini  ck 

Miller 

Williams 

Ellender 

Mooa 

Young 

Ervln 

Muakle 

NAYS— 4 

Pulbrlght 

Smith 

Stevenson 

Kennedy 

NOT  VOTINC5 — 31 

Bellmon 

Church 

Orlflln 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Hart 

Brock 

Dole 

Hartke 

Burdick 

Eagleton 

HoUlngs 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Javits 
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L<jng 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Magnuson 

Mundt 

Tower 

McOee 

Percy 

Weicker 

Mclntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Allott's  amendment  (No.  430) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  returning  to  Washington 
from  Kansas  and  narrowly  missed  the 
rollcall  on  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  distingmshed  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  Had  I  been 
present  it  would  have  been  my  privilege  to 
join  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  approving  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  proposal  to  provide  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  to  members  of  the 
armed  services.  Having  voted  In  favor  of 
the  earlier.  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
pay  increase.  I  was  gratified  that  Senate 
approval  of  this  measure  was  achieved 
today. 

It  is  important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
raising  military  pay  scales  is  a  matter  of 
high  national  priority  for  two  very  crucial 
reasons.  First,  by  increasing  the  pay  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  we  fulfill 
an  obligation  to  recognize  and  reward  the 
contributions  they  are  making  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  defense.  In 
many  cases  their  pay  is  woefully  inade- 
quate and  totally  unjustified  in  terms  of 
the  responsibilities  they  bear  and  the 
obligations  they  owe  to  themselves  and 
their  families.  And  second,  by  putting 
military  pay  in  closer  competition  with 
civilian  wages  we  take  a  significant  step 
toward  ending  the  draft  and  creating  an 
all-volunteer  military  force.  For,  only 
by  making  a  military  career  attractive 
and  secure  monetarily,  can  we  hope  to 
draw  to  it  the  type  of  individuals  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  modern  na- 
tional defense. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  leadership  in  seeking  to  upgrade 
the  pay  scales  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  his  longstanding  concern  and  devo- 
tion to  the  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  so 
proudly  and  with  such  great  distinction 
to  themselves  and  their  Nation. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2620 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  star  print  be  ordered 
for  S.  2620,  the  East-West  Trade  Ex- 
change Act  of  1971,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son) on  Thursday,  September  30,  1971. 
Due  to  an  Inadvertence,  an  Incorrect  text 
wEts  attached  when  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced for  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MILITARY    PROCUREMENT    AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  dtiring  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 


prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     434 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  434  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) ,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mlssotirl  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) proposea  amendment  No.  434  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec  605.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  in  any  amount  In 
excess  of  $200,000^000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  assistance,  or  any  opera- 
tion, project,  or  program  of  any  kind,  or  Tor 
providing  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
equipment,  services,  personnel,  or  advisers  In, 
to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Iaos  during  the  flflcal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

"(b/'In  computing  the  »200,000.000  lim- 
itation on  obligation  and  expenditure  au- 
thority under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  there  shall  be  included 
In  the  computation  the  value  of  any  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  provided 
to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  In  such  fiscal 
year  by  gift,  donation,  loan,  lease,  or  other- 
wise. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
"value"  means  the  lalr  market  value  of  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  pro- 
vided to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos,  but  In  no 
case  less  than  33  %  per  centum  of  the  amount 
the  United  States  paid  at  the  time  such 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  were 
acquired  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  of  the  purposes  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In,  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  Laos  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
aTter  June  30,  1972,  unless  such  funds  have 
been  speclflcally  authorized  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In 
no  case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  amount  speclflcally  authorized  by  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  such  purpose  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  combat  air  operations 
over  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  in 
southern  Laoe.  and  over  areas  Immediately 
adjacent  to  such  trails,  by  United  States  mUl- 
tary  forces. 

"(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  In,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1. 
1971,  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  In,  for,  or  on  be- 
half of  Laos  during  the  preceding  quarter  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  shall  In- 
clude In  such  report  a  general  breakdown  oT 
the  total  amount  expended,  describing  the 
different  purposee  for  which  such  funds 
were  expended  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 


on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  5  hours. 
Who  yields  time? 

psrvnjxsE   of   thi    rLocs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  James  Lowen- 
stein,  Richard  Moose,  and  Katherine 
Nelson,  staff  assistants  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Another 
amendment  is  pending  at  the  moment, 
and  it  will  take  unanimous  consent  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  ALIXXTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  so  move. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clei* 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  CEill  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONTKOL    or    THE     COST    OF    THE    SECRTT    WAB    IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  propose  for  the  Senate's 
consideration  a  revised  version  of  an 
amendment  to  the  mlUtary  procurement 
authorization  bill  which  I  proposed  Ofrigl- 
nally  during  consideratian  of  the  bill  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  amendment,  with  one  exception, 
would  establish  a  ceiling  of  $200  milUon 
on  U.S.  expenditures  in  Laos  during  the 
fiscal  year  1972  for  economic  aid,  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  all  other  U.S.  activi- 
ties. That  exception  would  be  costs  con- 
nected with  oombat  air  operations  by 
UJS.  forces  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
area  in  Southern  Laos. 

We  now  know  that  for  at  least  10  years 
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the  U.S.  Govemment  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  war  in  Laos.  I  might  add,  inasmuch 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  be- 
fore the  Oommlttee  on  Porelgn  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  he  was  not  conduct- 
ing military  operations  In  Laos,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  functioning  of  this  war  has  been 
directed  by  the  Central  Intelllgenee 
Agency.  We  have  been  using  funds  pro- 
vided by  American  taxpayers  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress;  and  largely 
without  the  knowledge — therefore  obvi- 
ously without  the  consent — of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  American  pe<H>le. 

EHirlng  these  10  years  the  cost  and  the 
scope  of  that  war  have  expcuided  steadily 
behind  a  screen  of  official  secrecy. 

In  recent  months  some  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  participation  of  this  Na- 
tion in  this  war  in  Laos  have  been  re- 
vealed. Those  facts  prove  conclusively 
that  there  has  been  a  continuing  and 
growing  American  Involvement. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
would  appear  to  be  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  limit  on  the  increasing  cost  and 
scope  of  our  Involvement  in  Laos,  It  will 
have  to  be  obtained  through  the  Congress 
by  means  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
appropriate,  with  understanding,  the 
funds  necessary  to  conduct  war. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  for  years  the  Con- 
gress has  been  appropriating  money  In 
the  blind  to  finance  this  Laotian  war.  We 
have  not  had  knowledge  of  how  much 
money  was  actually  being  spent;  nor 
have  we  had  knowledge  of  how  any 
money  spent  was  expended. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  offer  today  is  to  place  the  Congress  In 
a  position  to  exercise  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  U.S.  ac- 
tivities In  Laos:  an  objective  which  can 
only  be  achieved  provided  the  Congress 
place.s  some  overall  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  in  Laos  and 
also  takes  steps  to  know,  both  before  and 
after  the  fact,  the  nature  of  our  activities 
in  Laos. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  ceiling 
Whatever  on  the  amounts  this  Nation 
could  spend  in  this  war;  indeed,  there 
has  been  little  information  available 
about  what  our  representatives  have  been 
doing.  As  a  result,  the  costs  of  this  un- 
declared Laotian  war  to  the  American 
taxpayer  have  risen  steadily  as  our  in- 
volvement to  Laos — both  our  direct  In- 
volvement and  our  indirect  involvement 
through  the  use  of  Thai  troops — has 
steadily  deepened. 

I  believe  that  many  In  this  chamber 
will  be  surprised,  even  now,  to  learn  the 
degree  of  the  rise  in  the  costs  and  our 
activities,  year  by  year. 

The  figures  on  the  cost  of  the  military 
assistance  program  that  were  obtained 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  from  our  officials  in  Laos  do  pro- 
vide one  Index. 

In  1963,  the  year  In  which  the  military 
assistance  program  began,  the  staff  was 
told  that  the  cost — the  amount  actually 
spent — was  $11.9  million. 

During  the  following  year,  1964,  the 
cost  rose  to  $21.4  million. 

In  1965,  that  cost  reached  $40.8  mil- 
lion; in  1966.  $59.7  million,  and  in  1967. 
$80.8  million. 


By  the  fiscal  year  1971  the  cost  had 
risen  to  $162.2  million. 

Finally,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  while 
the  executive  branch  has  asked  for  $138.5 
million  in  new  obligational  authority,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been  told 
that  the  program  cost — that  is  the 
amount  which  actually  will  be  spent — 
will  be  $221.2  million. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Laos  doubled  between  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1965.  dou- 
bled again  between  1965  and  1967;  and 
in  the  current  year,  if  some  limitation  is 
not  Imposed,  it  will  be  almost  three  times 
as  large  as  it  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1967; 
and  nearly  20  times  as  large  as  It  was 
when  it  all  ijegan  in  secrecy  9  years  ago. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
whether  this  llmltaUon  would  in  any  way 
impede  or  contribute  to  the  danger  of  our 
troops  that  are  being  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam.  The  argument  would  be  made 
and  I  wonder  what  the  Senator's  reaction 
would  he  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  my 
able  friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  we 
have  been  careful  to  exclude  the  t>omb- 
Ing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  to  order 
that  we  would  not  be  Justifiably  criticized 
for  doing  anything  to  affect  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  The 
position  taken  by  the  administration  in 
this  matter  Is  that  any  limitation  of  any 
kind  on  what  we  are  doing  over  there  Is 
wrong. 

I  worry  about  this  a  great  deal.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  who  is  currently 
In  town,  asked  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  build  roads  in  northern  Laos 
for  him,  and  they  are  now  doing  ao. 
Therefore,  In  areas  adjacent  to  where 
our  bombers  and  fighters  are  operating 
in  northern  Laos,  we  are  running  the 
danger  of  hitting  some  of  those  thou- 
sands of  Red  Chinese  in  northern  Laos. 
Our  operations  in  northern  Laos  have 
little  to  do  with  the  operations  going  on 
In  southern  Laos,  hundreds  of  miles 
away  and,  therefore,  are  separate  from 
our  operations  In  South  Vietnam. 

Few.  if  any.  Members  of  this  body 
could  have  been  aware  of  the  steadily 
mounting  cost  of  our  military  program  In 
Laos,  because  before  this  year  the  actual 
costs  of  the  total  program  had  never 
been  assembled  and  presented  to  the 
Congress;  or  even  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  actual  costs  were,  of  course,  read- 
ily available  to  the  executive  branch  had 
they  chosen  to  share  them  with  the  Con- 
gress. Instead  they  presented  only  esti- 
mates of  obligations  against  single  year 
authorizations. 

Each  year  for  the  past  few  years  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  asked  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  authorization  of  specific  amounts 
for  military  assistance  to  Laos;  and  the 
committee  has  regularly  compiled,  ap- 
parently in  the  belief  that  the  amounts 
of  new  obligational  authority  requested 
constituted  at  least  a  rough  Index  of 
the  size  of  the  program  Involved. 


We  now  know  Just  how  wrong  that 
assumption  was.  In  presenting  its  Justi- 
fication for  authorizations  to  support 
free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Thailand  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the  De- 
fense Department  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  it  needed  $74.2  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance  to  Laos;  but 
the  recently  declassified  figure  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  I^os  military  assist- 
ance program  was  $146.4  million. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $117.3  mil- 
lion was  sought:  but  the  actual  costs 
that  year  were  $162.2  million. 

On  May  8  of  this  year.  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  discussed  the  Laos  mili- 
tary assistance  program  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  terms  of 
a  new  authorization  of  $125.8  million.  At 
roughly  the  same  time,  two  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cwn- 
mlttee  were  In  Vientiane;  and  there 
learned  that  the  estimate  of  the  1972 
military  assistance  program  actually  be- 
ing planned  for  Laos  was  nothing  like 
the  $125.8  million,  but  actually  was 
$252,1  million,  just  twice  the  amoimt  de- 
scribed to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Prior  to  this  year,  the  only  figures 
available  to  Senators,  even  on  a  classi- 
fied basis,  for  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  Lao- 
tian operations  were  the  amounts  of  the 
classified  requests  for  new  obligational 
military  assistance  authority  and  the 
public  figure  for  the  AID  program.  The 
total  of  these  two  figures  reveaJed  a  cost 
much  greater  than  anything  the  public 
oould  have  known,  but  this  amount  was 
still  only  a  portion  of  what  was  actually 
being  spent  in  Laos. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  example, 
as  noted  above.  $117  million  in  new  ob- 
ligational authority  was  requested  for 
military  aid  and  $52  million  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  for  a  total  of  $169  million.  Fol- 
lowing the  secret  session  of  the  Senate, 
in  which  I  discussed  the  report  of  our 
subcommittee  staff,  the  Secretary  of 
State  acknowledged  in  a  press  confer- 
ence on  June  15  that  the  total  of  U.S. 
expenditures  In  Laos,  excluding  U.S.  Air 
Force  operations  in  both  northern  Laos 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area,  was  not 
in  the  realm  of  $169  million,  but  was  ac- 
tually more  than  double  that,  "in  the 
neighborhood  of  $350  million."  That  was 
twice  the  amount  previously  given  on  a 
classified  basis  to  the  few  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Although,  as  mentioned,  the  Secretary 
did  not  give  figures  for  the  cost  of  air 
operations  in  either  northern  Laos  or 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trial  area,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  this  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  it  was  revealed  that  US. 
expenditures  in  Laos  will  actually  total 
$490.2  million  in  this  fiscal  year.  That 
figure  includes  $143.4  million  for  U.S. 
air  support  excluding  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail    area. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
has  been  kept  in  the  shadows  as  far  as 
actually  knowing  how  much  we  are 
spending  in  Laos  is  concerned.  It  is  clear 
also  that  the  public  has  been  kept  com- 
pletely in  the  dark. 
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Prior  to  this  year  the  only  figure  the 
public  knew  was  the  annual  cost  of  the 
economic  assistance  program,  which  has 
been  nmning  at  about  $52  million  a  year 
since  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  We  live 
In  a  democracy  where  the  people  have 
the  right  to  know.  Actually,  we  have 
spent  over  $1 .5  billion  in  Laos,  if  we  coimt 
the  bombings  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail; 
yet  the  only  figure  the  American  people 
knew  about  was  $52  million. 

Those  few  members  of  the  press  and 
public  who  have  followed  this  subject 
closely  might  have  learned  from  reading 
the  published  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  that  military  as- 
sistance costs  in  Laos  for  fiscal  year  1970 
were  estimated  by  Defense  officials  at 
about  $90  million.  It  subsequently  de- 
veloped that  they  were  $146.4  million: 
and  there  were  no  official  figures  gen- 
erally available  to  the  Congress  or  the 
public  for  total  U.S.  expenditures  in  any 
previous  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  admission,  which  he  made 
last  June  15,  that  costs  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  in  that  little  country,  and  exclusive 
of  any  air  operations,  were  "in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $350  million." 

Not  only  was  the  cost  of  our  Lao  ojjer- 
ations  concealed  before  this  spring,  but 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  war — and 
the  details  of  our  participation  in  It — 
were  not  acknowledged  until  recenUy. 

In  a  statement  on  March  6,  1970, 
President  Nixon  provided  the  American 
people  with  what  he  described  as  a  "pre- 
cise description  of  our  current  activities 
in  Laos."  According  to  the  President,  the 
pertment  facts  were: 

First.  The  United  States  was  providing 
regular  and  irregular  Lao  forces  with 
equipment,  training.  and  logistics 
support. 

Second.  The  United  States  was  con- 
ducting air  operations  to  interdict  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  reconnaissance 
flights  in  northern  Laos;  and,  on  request 
from  the  Lao  Government,  combat  sup- 
port missions  for  Lao  forces. 

While  this  description  of  our  activities 
in  Laos  went  beyond  previous  acknowl- 
edgments of  such  activities,  it  glossed 
over  the  following  details  which  subse- 
quenUy  came  to  light  through  the  work 
of  our  Comniitments  Subcommittee : 

First.  Most  of  the  war  in  Laos  is  co- 
ordinated through  and  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Vientiane. 

Second.  The  United  States  trains, 
arms,  and  feeds  the  Lao  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

Third.  The  United  States,  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  trains,  ad- 
vises, pays,  supports,  and  coordinates  an 
irregular  army,  elements  of  which  are 
deployed  in  four  of  the  five  military  re- 
gions in  Laos. 

Fourth.  The  United  States,  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Thai  Government, 
trains,  pays,  supports,  and  coordinates  a 
growing  force  of  Thai  soldiers  in  Laos. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  interdiction  oper- 
ations over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  flies  hundreds  of  combat 
air  missions  throughout  Laos  In  close 
support  of   Lao   regular  and  irregular 


ground  combat  forces.  These  missions  are 
also  coordinated  by  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Vientiane.  Included  in  this 
American  air  effort  are  strikes  by  B-52 
bomt>ers  m  northern  Laos,  far  from  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  whether  the  Congress,  if  presented 
with  a  straightforward  proposal  to  spend 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  carry  on  such  ac- 
tivities, would  have  agreed  to  do  so;  but 
Insofar  as  we  can  determine,  no  congres- 
sional committee,  before  this  year,  was 
ever  given  any  comprehensive  picture  of 
our  operations  in  Laos.  The  two  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  most  directly  involved, 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees,  have  been  given  only 
a  partial  and,  therefore,  misleading,  pic- 
ture of  what  has  been  going  on  In  that 
country. 

The  history  of  Thai  forces  in  Laos  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example.  It  is  a  history 
replete  with  missing  pages — ^written  in 
large  part  in  invisible  Ink. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
forces — this  is  the  law — "in  actions  de- 
signed to  provide  military  support  and 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos. "  The  intent  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. One  of  their  specific  piuposes  was 
to  preclude  U.S.  financmg  of  Thai  forces 
to  fight  in  Laos. 

E>espite  the  passage  of  this  law,  it  has 
now  become  public  information  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Thai  fighting  In 
Laos.  The  executive  branch  now  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  of  these  forces,  al- 
though claiming  they  are  all  "volunteers" 
serving  under  Lao  military  command. 

The  Department  of  State  has  also 
recently  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  which 
I  will  Eisk  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  that 
most  of  these  Trai  have  served  in 
the  Thai  Army;  that  the  units  in  ques- 
tion are  formed  In  Thailand  and  Include 
volimteer  officers  and  NCO's  who  have 
severed  their  connections  with  the  Thai 
armed  forces:  that  there  are  Thai  of- 
ficers, including  a  general,  stationed  In 
Thailand  who  perform  liaison  functions 
with  the  Lao  government;  and  that  the 
Thai  units  in  Laos  include  an  "artillery 
capability  composed  of  individuals  with 
previous  artillery  experience." 

At  no  point  in  the  State  Department 
letter  is  the  claim  made  that  the  Thai  in 
question  are  ethnic  Lao.  Nor  Is  it  ex- 
plained why  some  of  these  Thai  have 
said,  in  various  Interviews  with  Journal- 
ists— where  we  get  most  of  our  new  in- 
formation— that  they  are  regiilar  Thai 
army  troops  who  were  asked  to  accept 
special  assignment  in  Laos  for  extra  pay. 

The  administration  has  now  acknowl- 
edged publicly  that  the  cost  of  this  extra 
pay,  as  is  true  of  the  other  expenses  in- 
volved in  this  program  of  Thai  forces 
being  sent  to  Laos,  are  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

Up  to  now.  however,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  make  public  any  additional 
details  as  to  the  specific  numbers  of  Thais 
now  involved,  or  the  number  it  is  planned 
to  have  Involved  In  the  future.  Nor  has 
it  said  amy  more  about  the  arrangements 


for  recruiting,  organizing,  directing  and 
financing  these  forces. 

Nevertheless,  the  executive  branch  is 
now  asking  the  Congress,  in  this  bill  to 
authorize  additional  funds  so  as  to  con- 
tinue, even  expand,  this  program  of  Thai 
forces  in  Laos;  in  fact,  based  on  what 
we  can  learn,  three  times  as  many  addi- 
tional Thais  are  to  be  financed  for  fight- 
ing in  Laos,  which  will  require  three 
times  as  much  U.S.  money  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972  as  was  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  an  article  in  the  September  23  issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  written 
from  Vientiane  by  Tammy  Arbuckle,  he 
reports  that — 

Amerrtoan  official  sources  conflrmed  that 
12.000  Thais  will  be  available  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected dry  season  offensive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  early  next  month. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  notes  that — 

This  will  more  than  double  the  current 
force  of  between  5.000  and  6,000  TTial  army 
troops  deployed  In  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  heard  the  debate  in  that  commit- 
tee. We  passed  this  legislation  through 
that  committee,  which  was  ultimately 
made  law,  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  and  I  know  that 
what  we  were  doing  there  was  an  effort 
to  prevent  such  activities  as  Thai  troops 
fighting  in  Laos. 

In  addition  to  the  highly  dubiotis 
legality  of  our  paying  for  these  Thai  sol- 
diers in  the  face  of  the  legislation  passed 
last  year,  there  are  the  policy  risks  en- 
tailed by  drawing  the  Thais,  to  whom  we 
have  a  defense  commitment  under 
SEATO,  into  more  direct  conflict  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  would  also  seem  to  be  something 
grossly  out  of  line  about  the  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  these  Thai  merce- 
naries. While  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make 
public  the  exact  figures  involved,  I  can 
tell  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that 
the  proposed  expenditures  for  supplying 
Thai  soldiers  to  fight  In  Laos  in  fiscal 
year  1972  are  25  percent  higher  than  the 
proposed  military  assistance  program  for 
the  Royal  Lao  Armj-  itself — 30  percent 
higher  than  the  cost  of  the  Lao  irregu- 
lars— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  Thai  soldiers  Involved  is  far 
less  than  a  quarter  and  less  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Lao 
Army  the  Lao  irregulars 

This  brief  review  of  the  major  facts 
which  underlie  current  U.S.  operations 
In  Laos  should  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate why  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  place  at  least  some  restraints 
upon  the  conduct  of  this  undeclared  and 
uncontrolled  war. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer,  there- 
fore, would  place  a  limit  of  $200  million 
on  all  U.S.  expenditures  in  Laos,  ex- 
clusive, I  emphasize,  of  the  air  opera- 
tions over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trails  area. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
amounts  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quested and  justified  at  the  outset  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  this  blU  this  year. 
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Since  the  time  when  the  committee 
Initially  considered  the  Southeast  Asia 
portion  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  for  this  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  has  agreed  that  the  cost 
of  U.S.  operations  in  Laos  in  the  coming 
year — again  exclusive  of  air  operations 
over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trails  area — ^Is 
nearly  $500  million — $490.2  million  to  be 
exact — of  which  $221.2  mllUon  will  be  ex- 
pended for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. Note  that  In  May  the  estimated 
amount  of  new  money  need  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972  military  assistance  program  In 
Laos,  as  presented  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  was 
$125.8  million. 

I  believe  it  entirely  fair  to  assimie  that 
this  new  figure  for  the  cost  of  our  Lao  op- 
erations would  not  have  come  to  light 
if  members  of  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
ments subcommittee  had  not  made  an 
extended  actual  visit  to  the  area  in  ques- 
tion. Following  a  report  of  their  findings 
to  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  on  June 
6,  with  subsequent  inquiries  by  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  for  addi- 
tional details  of  expenditures  in  Laos, 
executive  branch  witnesses  again  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  July  22;  and  at  that  meeting, 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  Laos  program 
began  to  emerge  for  the  first  time. 

The  justification  then  presented  for 
an  expenditure  of  $490.2  million  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  offered  in  May. 
No  different  explanation  was  offered  to 
Justify  an  Increase  in  the  military  as- 
sistance program  to  $221.2  million  than 
that  presented  in  May  when  the  program 
was  being  described  in  terms  of  $125.8 
million. 

Year  after  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  had  enough  excess  money  and 
material  available  to  support  a  program 
much  larger  than  that  authorized — some- 
times twice  as  large.  Similarly,  there  was 
no  explanation,  whatever,  offered  as  to 
how  the  anticipated  costs  of  the  Thai 
mercenaries — a  category  of  expenditure 
not  even  mentioned  In  the  earlier  ses- 
sion— had  been  computed. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  per  man 
cost  of  the  Thai  was  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  Lao  irregulars,  but  there 
was  no  emphasis  of  the  fact  the  real 
ratio  Is  33  percent  more  money  for  less 
than  half  as  many  Thai  troops  as  Lao  Ir- 
regular troops,  both  of  which  groups  we 
finance  and  train.  This  fact  did  not  be- 
come clear  until  administration  witnesses 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  later  on  the  same  day. 

There  are  many  other  gaps  In  this 
effort  to  Justify  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
for  Laos,  exclusive  of  the  trails.  To  the 
best  of  my  Icnowledge.  at  no  point  have 
the  costs  of  the  CIA  operations  in  Laos 
been  explained  as  a  separate  item  to  any 
congressional  committee.  Neither  has  the 
nature  of  U.S.  air  operations  in  northern 
Laos  ever  been  fully  described  to  any 
committee. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  President  has  re- 
ferred to  combat  support  missions  which 
have  been  flown  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  UJ3.  Air  Force  is  engaged  in  an 
around-the-clock  campaign  of  intensive 
combat  operations  of  all  sorts  through- 
out Laos,  ranging  from  the  stationing  of 


forward  air  oontroUers  and  aircraft  to 
B-52  strikes  In  the  northern  portion  of 
Laos,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trails,  and  far  closer  to  the  boimd- 
ary  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  short,  none  of  the  above  activities 
has  as  yet  been  described  to  Congress  in 
sufQcient  detail — nor  has  the  derivation 
of  the  costs  of  these  activities  yet  been 
explained  In  a  manner  which  would  sup- 
port any  such  appropriation.  In  effect, 
all  that  Congress  has  been  told  Is  that 
the  United  States  is  conducting  many 
more  programs  in  Laos  than  were  known 
before;  therefore,  twice  as  much  money 
is  required. 

This  new  Information  which  has  come 
to  light,  coupled  with  the  now  universal- 
ly admitted  serious  economic  proUems 
we  face  here  at  home,  makes  me  even 
less  willing  than  before  to  continue  ex- 
penditures in  Laos  at  this  steadily  high- 
er level.  I  believe  that  any  American  pol- 
icy in  Laos  which  costs  more  than  $200 
million  to  support  is  too  expensive,  or 
too  dangerous,  or  both. 

This  belief  is  reinforced  by  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  administration  wit- 
nesses before  Armed  Services  that,  not- 
withstamding  all  we  are  currently  doing 
in  Laos — there  could  not  be  a  more  im- 
portant point — the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  presently  have  the 
ca(>abillty,  if  they  so  chose,  at  any  time 
to  complete  their  takeover  of  Laos. 

In  the  face  of  this  admitted  fact,  the 
waste  and  futility  of  this  effort  becomes 
all  too  apparent. 

Surely,  Congress  has  the  right  to  re- 
ceive from  the  executive  branch  justi- 
fication for  specific  additional  authorl- 
2Ation  requests,  plus  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  such  additional  author- 
ity is  needed.  Section  (e)  of  my  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  requirement  for 
a  written  explanation  of  the  purposes  for 
which  any  future  funds  for  Laos  are  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwtthatandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  thla  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  In  any  amount  In 
excess  of  $200,000,000  Tor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic or  military  asalstance,  or  any  opera- 
tion, project,  or  program  of  any  kind,  or 
for  providing  any  goods,  supplies,  materials, 
equipment  services,  personnel,  or  advisers 
In.  to.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laoe  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(b)  In  computing  the  (200,000.000  limita- 
tion on  obligation  and  expenditure  authority 
under  subsection  («)  of  this  section  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  there  shall  be  Included  In  the  com- 
putation the  value  of  any  goods,  ruppUea, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalt  of  Laos  In  such  fiscal  year  by  gift, 
donation,  loan,  leas«v  or  otherwise.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  "value"  means 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies, 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to.  for.  or 
on  behalf  of  lAoe.  but  In  no  case  lees  than 
33  V^  per  centum  of  the  amount  the  United 
States  paid  at  the  time  such  goods.  luppllM, 
nuiterlals.  or  equipment  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  oT  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 


tion (a)  of  this  section  in.  to.  for.  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  3<\  1972.  unless  such  funds  have 
been  spedflcally  authorised  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act.  In 
no  case  shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  amount  specifically  authorized  by 
law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  such  purpose  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  seotlon  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  combat  air  operations 
over  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  In 
southern  Laoa,  and  over  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  such  trails,  by  United  States 
military  forcee. 

(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  whenever  any  request  Is  made  to  the 
Congreea  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  explaining  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  I, 
1971.  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  In,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Laos,  during  the  preceding  quarter 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  a  general  breakdown 
of  the  total  amount  expended,  describing  the 
different  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
expended  and  the  total  amount  expended 
for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  addition  to  es- 
tablishing a  requirement  for  written 
explanations  in  connection  with  any  fu- 
ture fund  requests  for  Laos,  section  (c) 
of  the  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  for 
any  purpose  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  amendment  unless  such  funds 
have  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

As  noted  earlier.  In  the  past  the 
amounts  of  money  specifically  Identified 
In  requests  to  Congress  as  being  for  use 
In  Laos  have  constituted  only  a  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  U.S.  opera- 
tions in  that  country.  The  purpose  of 
section  (c)  of  the  amendment  is  to  Insure 
that  Congress  knows  when  It  Is  author- 
izing or  appropriating  money  for  this 
country;  and,  conversely,  to  prevent  the 
diversion  to  Laos  of  funds  appropriated 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  What  is  wrong  with  our  being  told 
as  to  what  they  did  with  the  money  re- 
quested, particularly  if  they  did  not  do 
with  it  what  was  asked  for  when  It  was 
authorized  and  appropriated?  In  my 
opinion,  that  could  well  be  the  basic 
thrust  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  three 
or  four  questions  to  clarify  the  amend- 
ment somewhat? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment affect  the  expenditures  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  CIA  In  Laos? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  would  affect  the  operations  of  the 
CIA? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  In  lAoe? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Inasmuch  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  he  was 
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conducting  no  military  operations  In 
Laos,  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  that,  based  on  my  experience.  Is 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is 
conducting  these  operations  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department,  and 
funds  for  such  operations  are  Included 
in  this  ceiling 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  a  great 
many  more  Laotians  now  live  in  Thai- 
land than  remain  in  their  home  country 
and  that  considerable  recruiting  is  done 
In  Thailand  for  the  purpose  of  strength, 
ening  the  comparatively  weak  forces 
they  have  at  home.  Would  this  amend- 
ment also  apply  to  the  recruiting  now 
done  in  Thailand  If  such  recruits  were 
paid  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  word  "ethnic" 
Is  the  only  way,  I  say  to  my  able  friend, 
that  the  administration  can  justify  what 
it  is  doing  on  any  basis.  Otherwise,  it  Is 
clearly  breaking  the  law. 

I  would  say  if  there  were  people  who 
had  lived  in  Thailand  for  a  period  of 
years  and  the  United  States  claimed 
that,  because  their  grandfather  or  their 
great-grandfather  originally  came  from 
Laos,  we  could,  therefore,  under  the  law, 
pay.  train,  and  finance  them  to  fight  In 
Laos,  that  interpretation  of  the  law  is 
certainly  in  violation  of  the  interest  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  about 
three  or  four  times  more  Laotians  are 
now  living  in  Thailand  than  the  number 
living  in  Laos,  and  the  Laotian  Army 
depends  on  them  for  the  Laotian  forces 
to  maintain  their  numbers — I  do  not 
know  for  sure  though. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that  the 
figures  the  Senator  presents  are  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  would  this  sunend- 
ment  affect  the  air  cover  which  is  now 
provided  for  the  Laotians  in  the  Plain 
of  Jarres.  which  I  believe  is  considered  a 
crucial  area  in  that  country? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore answering  that,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  at  no  time  has  the  executive 
branch  ever  contended  to  me  or  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  so-called  volun- 
teers are  ethnic  Lao;  and.  based  on 
other  testimony  we  have  received,  I  think 
that  might  be  dlfBcult  for  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  Laotian  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  third  or  fourth  gen- 
eration European  living  in  America  now 
is  loyal  to  the  old  coimtry,  their  great- 
grandfather's country.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  so. 

In  the  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs,  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  the  Thai  forces  in  Laos, 
about  how  they  are  all  volunteers — that 
was  the  big  word — and  how  they  have 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Thai 
Armed  Forces.  But  there  was  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  fact  that  they  are  ethnic 
Lao.  I  think  if  the  Senator  looks  at  the 
record,  he  will  see  that  because  what 
they  have  done  is  pretty  clear,  they  have 
constantly  raised  new  justification  for  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know, 
and  that  is  why  I  raised  the  question.  I 
also  asked  about  the  sdr  cover  for  the 
Plalne  of  Jarres.  which  is  considered  a 
crucial  area  in  defense  of  the  whole 
coimtry. 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  think  that  any 
support  that  Vang  Pao  can  get  he  will 
welcome.  Therefore,  any  support  we 
give — including  in  the  Plalne  of  Jarres — 
would  be  better  for  him.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  coimtry  will  exist  as 
a  coimtry  under  the  present  government, 
because,  as  mentioned,  we  have  had  testl- 
mcHiy  that  smy  time  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Pathet  Lao  under  Souvanna 
Phong,  want  to  take  the  country  over, 
they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  apprehension 
that  they  would  take  the  country  over 
quickly  If  Laos  lost  the  protection  of  our 
Air  Force  over  the  Plalne  of  Jarres. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  about  what 
would  happen  in  South  Vietnam,  what 
would  happen  in  Cambodia,  and  what 
would  happen  in  Laos.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pretty  soon  we  would  have  the  same 
story  told  to  us  about  Burma  and  Thai- 
l£md. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  this 
amendment  does  not  cut  out  air  support 
In  northern  Laos,  but  merely  puts  a  limit 
on  what  we  can  spend.  So  what  the 
amendment  does  is  to  force  a  littie  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  how  the 
money  will  be  used;  and  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  knowledge  to  that  end.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
agree  vdth  me  that  we  should  have 
knowledge  of  what  we  appropriate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  saying  that 
if  we  should  spend  $20  million  or  $30 
million  to  complete  a  hydroelectric  plant, 
that  same  money  could  not  be  spent  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  hydroelectric 
plant  in  Laos? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  think  there  is  one 
there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Money  spent  for 
that  plant  would  fall  under  the  limita- 
tion. One  of  the  reasons  I  am  keen  for 
the  amendment  is  that  we  need  a  little 
money  back  In  my  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  next  question  is,  if  the 
Government  of  Laos  should  fall  to  the 
enemy,  with  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ing the  enemy  forces,  what  does  the 
Senator  think  would  be  the  result  on 
our  position  in  South  Vietnam?  Would  it 
make  our  withdrawal  more  likely,  less 
likely,  or  what? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  When  we  get  into 
the  question  of  what  government  we 
support,  wl  ilch  is  the  question  that  comes 
up  in  so  many  countries  where  we  in- 
vest American  taxpayers'  money,  we  run 
into  a  problem  of  decision  as  to  what 
would  be  the  reasons.  I  personally  heard 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos  in  Washing- 
ton some  months  ago.  stating  frankly 
that  when  he  first  thought  he  had 
trouble,  he  applied  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  arms.  He  said  that  that  was 
rejected,  so  he  left  it  there;  but  the  pre- 
sumption was  that  if  the  United  States 
did  not  continue  to  support  him  in  the 
way  he  felt  was  right,  he  would  apply 
to  them  again  for  arms.  As  the  able 
Senator  knows,  it  is  difficult  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  which  is  a  tribal  country 
with  a  king  we  do  not  hear  much  about, 
to  really  know  what  is  going  on.  We 
know,  as  an  example,  that  the  present 


prime  minister  has  asked  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  build  roads  in  his 
country  and  that  there  are  thousands 
and  thousfmds  of  Chinese  now  quite 
close  to  the  capital  of  Laos.  Because  of 
all  these  factors,  therefore,  I  honestiy 
cannot  answer  a  question  like  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  last  questicsi  and  this 
is  the  last  one.  The  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  is  supporting  the  North  Viet- 
namese at  this  time,  and  we  are  told 
that  Russia  is  also  giving  them  support — 
I  do  not  know  how  much  from  each  coun- 
try— but  except  for  the  support  from 
Russia  and  China,  it  is  likely  that  tiie 
North  Vietnamese  could  actually  threatm 
to  take  over  Laos  itself,  assuming  that 
we  withdraw  all  our  niilltary  strength 
from  South  Vietnam.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  believe  that  Russia  and 
China  would  withdraw  much  of  their 
support  from  those  forces  which  are 
harassing  Laos  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  S'^MINGTON.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
based  on  the  briefings  which  cannot  be 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, and  at  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  I  have  been  present,  I  would 
say  thatrproblems  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
are  such  that  whatever  <me  of  the  two 
countries  did  with  respect  to  Laos,  the 
chances  are  the  secorid  country  would 
take  a  direcUy  reverse  ixjsltion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  appear  to  me, 
however,  that  if  we  withdraw,  the  pres- 
sure on  Laos  fnxn  the  Pathet  Lao,  sup- 
ported by  Russia,  and  China,  or  both, 
would  be  somewhat  reduced,  would  It 
not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  appears  to  me  that  If 
we  should  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam, 
the  pressure — the  support,  rather,  that 
Russia  and  China  are  giving  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  would  be 
somewhat — if  not  wholly  reduced — at 
least  substantially  reduced.  Am  I  think- 
ing in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that.  I  would  think, 
if  we  left  South  Vietnam,  the  chances 
are  a  good  many  to  one.  that  President 
Thleu  would  go  with  us.  Thus  I  think  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  would,  in  a  period  of  weeks, 
if  not  davs.  take  over  South  Vietnam  and 
get  rid  of  the  present  government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  it  appear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  our  unfortunate 
venture  in  Indochina,  South  Vietnam 
particularly,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  very  great  diflSculties  that  Laos  and 
Cambodia  find  themselves  in  now? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  that  is  a 
logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  last  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  may  I  present  to  him  and  to 
the  Senate  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
body  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect. 
As  is  seen  clearly  in  the  testimony  oa  the 
pending  legislation  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  administratlc«i 
contends  that  It  caimot  be  bound  within 
a  fixed  budget  for  Laos;  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  executive  branch  to  have  no 
budgetary  restrlctims  or  Umitaticxis  is 
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understandable.  That  position  is  tanta- 
mount, however,  to  saying  that  the  au- 
thority to  appropriate,  given  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution,  nevertheless 
should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

Section  (f)  of  the  present  amendment 
would  require  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Congress  showing  the  total  amount  of 
funds  expended  in,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Ete- 
fense  has  furnished  quarterly  reports  of 
obligations  against  those  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Defense  procurement 
bill  for  the  support  of  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand;  and  al- 
though frankly  we  had  not  realized  it  be- 
fore this  year,  the  latter  reports  repre- 
sented a  far  from  complete  picture  of  the 
cost  of  military  assistance  to  Laos.  This 
experience  furnishes  evidence  that  a 
more  complete  and  detailed  accounting 
by  the  executive  branch  is  essential  if 
the  Congress  Is  to  have  any  assurance 
that  it  knows  what  is  going  on;  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  section  (f ) . 

As  noted  earlier,  the  present  amend- 
ment excludes  any  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures incident  to  U.S.  air  opera- 
tions over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area 
because  it  Is  maintained  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  these  operations  are  essential 
to  the  safety  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  and  also  to  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  Vietnamlzation  pro- 
gram. 

Successive  administrations  have  been 
able  to  pursue  these  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  Laos  because  there  have  been 
virtually  no  public  or  congressional 
restraints  upon  that  policy.  The  absence 
of  any  restraints  has  been  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  fact  that  for  some  10  years 
neither  the  public  nor  the  Congress  has 
known  anything  about  what  was  going 
on. 

In  other  words  they  are  operating 
without  the  approval  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Congress:  and  this  despite 
the  clause  which  specifically  states  our 
rights  when  it  comes  to  participation  in 
foreign  policy  decisions.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  being  here  if  when  we  send 
out  able  members  of  the  various  commit- 
tee staffs  of  the  Congress,  we  find  out 
there  are  different  sets  of  facts  from 
those  given  by  the  EJxecutive  when  we 
were  asked  to  first  authorize  and  then 
appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  asked  concerning  our  relevance 
and  why  we  are  here.  I  suggest  that  we 
do  play  a  role,  because  our  being  here 
makes  most  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try think  we  have  a  role.  It  gives  a  kind 
of  facade  behind  which  the  executive 
branch  can  do  as  it  pleases  without  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  It. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  and  r  have 
a  reeponsibillty.  We  try  to  make  the  ex- 
ecutive take  some  re«)onslblllty.  How- 
ever, the  executive  does  not  even  write 
any  more  letters.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fens©  and  the  Secretary  of  State  rarely 
answer  a  letter  inside  of  3  or  4  months. 


and  that  is  usually  to  say  why  they  can- 
not supply  the  information  to  the  Senate. 

Ab  the  Senator  well  knows,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September  when  we  pressed 
hard  enough  to  get  answers  relevant  to 
the  matter  of  foreign  aid,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  the  information  and 
pleaded  executive  privilege.  That  is  the 
first  time  they  did  It  so  formally.  They 
do  not  have  to  do  It  by  delay.  They  Just 
do  not  come. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  primarily  responsible  for 
their  taking  executive  privilege  because 
for  the  first  time  we  aeiid,  "If  you  don't 
take  executive  privilege,  you  won't  get 
the  money."  So.  that  was  a  banner  day 
for  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  many 
accomplishments.  He  has  done  so  much 
to  get  information  to  the  committee.  And 
he  has  done  so  much  to  bring  into  the 
public  domain  what  information  has 
been  found. 

On  the  pending  amendment,  I  will 
wait  untU  the  Senator  completes  his 
statement  which  is  nearly  completed  be- 
fore I  ask  further  questions. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  will  not  be  much 
longer. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  know  far  more 
than  before  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Laos,  therefore  are  in  a  better  E>o6itlon 
to  reach  Judgments  about  the  future 
course  of  U.S.  policy.  We  have  also  dis- 
covered Just  how  much  we  did  not  know, 
and  accordingly  have  a  clearer  idea  about 
what  information  we  need  to  have  in  the 
future  if  we  are  to  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  The  amendment 
which  I  offer  is  a  vehicle  for  assuring  a 
continuing  flow  of  information  to  the 
Congress  with  reepect  to  our  Laos  oper- 
ations. 

No  war  should  be  planned  and  con- 
ducted without  the  knowledge  and  au- 
thorization of  Congress,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  risks  such  wars  may 
entail  in  terms  of  the  involvement  of 
other  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  war  in 
Laos.  Desirable  as  that  objective  would 
be,  it  is  not  a  realistic  possibility  at  the 
present  time.  But  the  amendment  does 
represent  an  opportimlty  and  a  challenge 
to  the  Senate  to  both  accept  and  exeroise 
its  full  responsibilities  in  the  constitu- 
tional process. 

Surely  the  Congress  should  not  appro- 
priate money  without  knowledge  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  being  used;  and 
now  that  we  do  know  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  past,  I  believe  we  should 
bear  our  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
what  will  follow  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing material  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point:  My  letter  of  August  10 
to  Secretary  Rogers;  the  article  In  the 
August  9  Washington  Post  by  D.  E.  Ronk 
entitled.  "CIA  Backed  Thais  In  Laos  Say 
They  Are  Regular  Army;"  Mr.  Abshlre's 
reply  of  September  24 ;  also  the  article  In 
the  September  23  Issue  of  the  Evening 
Star  by  Tammy  Arbuckle  entitled.  ""Oial 
Combat  Troops  for  Laos  Expected  To 
Double  by  Mareh." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w€is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CIA-Backxd  Thais   in  Laos  Sat   Thkt   Am* 
Reculab  Akmt 
(By  D.  E.  Ronk) 

ViBNTiANi.  I^os. — Thai  soldiers  serving 
with  the  CIA-supported  irregular  forces  In 
Laos  say  they  are  regular  army  troops  of 
Thailand,  asked  to  accept  special  assignment 
In  all  Thai  battalions. 

Their  assertion  contradicts  a  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  CommWtee  staff  report  made 
public  laat  week.  The  report,  prepared  by 
Committee  staff  members  Jamea  O.  Lowen- 
steln  and  Richard  M.  Moose  referred  to  Thai 
troops  In  Laos  as  "Irregulars." 

Heavily  censored  In  most  of  Its  references 
to  Thais  serving  In  Laos,  the  report  said  the 
Thai  fighting  men  "are  recruited  for  serv- 
ice In  Laos  from  outside  the  regular  Thai 
army  " 

Speaking  to  a  reporter,  several  Thai  soldiers 
said  they  were  asked  to  accept  an  assign- 
ment In  Liioe  after  the  advantages  of  such 
service  were  explained.  They  have  the  op- 
tion of  refusing,  they  said. 

According  to  the  Lowensteln-Moose  report. 
"the  CIA  supervises  and  pays  for  the  train- 
ing of  these  Irregiilars  In  Thailand  and  pro- 
vides their  salary,  allowances  (Including 
death  benefits),  and  operational  costs  In 
Laos." 

Their  units  are  formed  In  Thailand  with 
Thai  commissioned  and  non-commJssloned 
officers  and  are  given  sf)eclal  training  for 
Laos. 

They  arrive  In  Laos  aboard  CIA-supported 
Air  America  planes  from  Udorn  alrbase  In 
Northern  Thailand  All  orders,  from  the  bat- 
talion level  down,  are  lasued  by  Thais,  the 
soldiers  said.  Only  at  the  very  top,  with 
Gen.  Vang  Pao,  the  Meo  commander  of  Laos 
Military  Region  Two.  and  the  CIA's  Armee 
Clandestine,  Is  there  Interference  with  the 
Thai  chain  of  command,  they  said 

Vang  Pao  does  not  command  the  Thais, 
they  said,  but  consults  with  Thai  officers  and 
the  CIA  "case  officers"  who  actually  make  the 
decisions. 

The  Thai  soldiers  agree  with  press  reports 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  Thai  general  la 
Laoe,  using  the  code  name  Nal  Caw.  This  la 
the  equivalent  of  John  Doe.  The  Thai  troops 
say  he  Is  a  lieutenant  general. 

Code  names  are  frequently  used  by  and 
for  Thai  troops  In  Laos.  Reliable  sources  In 
Thailand  say  that  until  recently  all  wounded 
Thais  treated  In  the  U.S.  hospital  at  Udorn 
Alrbase  were  listed  as  John  Doe  One.  Two, 
Three,  etc.  to  hide  their  national  origins. 

At  present  the  troops  say,  there  are  10 
or  12  Thai  battalions  In  Laos,  or  about  4.800 
men.  Two  Thai  battalions  are  at  Pakse,  In 
southern  Laoe.  and  "about  ten"  In  northern 
Laos,  with  headquarters  at  Long  Cheng,  the 
soldiers  said. 

Reliable  sources  In  Bangkok  say,  moreover, 
that  another  Thai  artillery  t>attery  has  either 
Just  entered  Laos  or  shortly  will,  accom- 
panied by  an  American  major.  The  U.S.  offi- 
cer Is  to  advise  them  on  the  operation  of 
unfamiliar  equipment,  believed  to  be  aim- 
ing devices. 

Official  U.S.  sources  deny  knowledge  of 
such  a  unit,  that  an  American  officer  has 
been  given  such  an  assignment,  and  that  a 
new  American  officer  has  arrived  or  is  ex- 
pected, even  on  temporary  duty. 

The  Bangkok  sources  say  the  officer  will 
be  traveling  on  a  civilian  passport  and  In 
civilian  clothing. 

A  Thai  soldier  now  stationed  In  Pakse  out- 
lined the  sequence  of  events  in  his  assign- 
ment to  Laos.  Returning  to  Thailand  from 
duty  In  South  Vietnam,  he  said,  he  was  sent 
for  advance  training  in  Thailand  following 
a  30-day  leave.  He  was  told  the  training  was 
for  assignment  to  Cambodia,  be  said. 

Following  the  training,  he  was  told  hts 
assignment  was  changed  to  Laos,  but  tbat 
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he  could  refuse  to  go  and  remain  in  Thai- 
land. 

After  the  pros  and  cons  were  explained 
he  decided  to  accept  and  became  a  volunteer. 

Following  formation  of  a  special  battal- 
ion," he  was  sent  to  Udorn,  then  to  Long 
Cheng.  At  Long  Cheng,  the  unit  was  engaged 
in  defense  of  that  headquarters.  The  Thais 
fought  in  one  "heavy"  battle  In  a  sector  called 
"Skyline"  by  U.S.  personnel. 

Shortly  l>efore  the  fall  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  In  southern  Laos  to  North  Vlet- 
nan>ese  forces  last  May  the  Thai  battalion 
was  flown  to  Ubon  Air  Base  in  Thailand  then 
to  Pakse,  where  they  were  airlifted  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ba  Houel  Sal,  on  the  Bolovens 
Plateau. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hanoi  offensive,  they 
withdrew  to  Pakse.  The  soldiera  said  they 
are  not  deeply  Involved  in  the  current  coun- 
ter offensive  to  recapture  the  Bolovens, 
though  some  of  them  are  used  as  forward 
air  guides,  relaying  bombing  targets  from 
ground  to  air. 

Recent  visitors  to  Pakse  say  the  Thai 
soldiers  are  very  much  in  evidence  In  hotels 
and  bars.  They  do  not  wear  Thai  army  mark- 
ings on  their  uniforms  and  the  soldiers  say 
they  carry  no  Identification,  on  orders  from 
their  officers. 

August  10.  1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rogexs, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Sxcbrabt:  The  Washington  Poet 
of  August  g  contains  an  article  from  Vien- 
tiane. Laos  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Ronk  which  Includes 
several  statements  dealing  with  Thai  troops 
In  Laos.  Mr.  Ronk  notes  in  his  story  that 
statements  made  by  Thai  soldiers  in  Laos 
contradict  the  recent  report  of  the  stafl  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad  con- 
cerning Laoe.  Because  the  information  In  the 
staff  report  concerning  Thai  troops  was  based 
on  Information  provided  by  United  States  of- 
ficials I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  the  substance  and  the  details  of  the 
following  portions  of  Mr.  Ronk's  story: 

1.  "Thai  soldiers  serving  with  the  CIA  sup- 
ported irregular  forces  in  Laos  say  they  are 
regular  army  troops  of  Thailand,  asked  to 
accept  special  assignment  in  all  Thai  laat- 
tallons." 

2.  "Their  units  are  formed  In  Thailand  with 
Thai  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  ..." 

3.  "Ail  orders  from  battalion  level  down, 
are  Issued  by  Thais  ..." 

4.  "Vang  Pao  does  not  command  the  Thais 
.  .  .  but  consults  with  Thai  officers  and  the 
CIA  case  officers  ..." 

5.  "The  TTial  soldiers  agree  with  press  re- 
ports that  there  Is  at  least  one  "nial  general 
In  Laos,  using  the  name  Nal  Caw." 

6  "Reliable  sotirces  In  Thailand  say  that 
until  recently  all  wounded  Thais  treated  In 
the  U.S.  hospltaJ  ait  Udorn  Alrbase  were 
listed  as  John  Doe  One,  TVo.  Three,  etc.  to 
hide  their  national  origins." 

7.  "Reliable  sources  In  Bangkok  say,  more- 
over, that  another  Thai  artillery  battery  has 
either  Just  entered  Laos  or  shortly  will,  ac- 
companied by  an  American  major." 

8.  "A  Thai  soldier  now  stationed  in  Pakse 
outlined  the  sequence  of  events  in  tils  as- 
signment to  Laos.  Returning  to  ThaUand 
from  duty  In  South  Vietnam,  he  said,  he  was 
sent  for  advance  trairUng  in  7'halland  fol- 
lowing a  30  day  leave.  He  was  told  the  train- 
ing was  for  assignment  to  Oambodla,"  he 
said. 

"Following  the  training,  he  yras  told  his 
assignment  was  changed  to  Laos,  but  thatt  he 
could  refuse  to  go  and  remain  In  Thailand." 

9.  ".  .  .  some  of  (the  TTiai  soldiers)  are 
used  as  forward  airguldes.  relasring  bombing 
targets  from  ground  to  air." 

10.  ".  .  .  the  (Thai)  soldiers  say  they  carry 
no  Identification ,  on  orders  from  their  of- 
ficers." 

I  am  confident  that  you  share  my  desire 


that  the  official  record  dealing  with  the  facts 
of  the  nature,  composition  and  command 
arrangements  of  Thai  forces  In  Laos  should 
be  as  accurate  as  possible.  With  this  end  In 
mind,  I  look  few-ward  to  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Ronk's  story. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart   Symington, 
ChaiTTnan,    Subcommittee    on    US.    Se- 
curity, Agreements  arut  Comm.itm,ents 
Abroad. 

Septzmbxb  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Stuabt  STMmoroi*. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  VS.  Security 
Agreements  ond  Commitm^nta  Abroad. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman;  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  further  to  your  letter  of 
Augtifit  10,  1971,  citing  a  newspaper  article 
concerning  Thai  volunteers  in  Laos,  and  to 
your  followup  letter   of   September   22. 

On  the  basis  of  information  available  to 
us  here  the  following  comments  are  made  on 
the  article: 

The  Thai  forces  in  Laos  are  composed  ex- 
clusively of  volunteers,  most  of  wliom  have 
served  In  the  Thai  Army,  but  have  been  dis- 
charged. The  voluntary  character  of  this  pro- 
gram is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  Thai  per- 
sonnel are  free  to  leave  their  units  in  Laos 
and  return  to  Thailand  before  their  contract 
period  ends  without  penalty  or  punishment 
by  Thai  authorities.  Many  have  in  fact  done 
so.  as  noted  In  the  article. 

In  view  of  its  imix)rtance  to  the  security 
of  Thailand,  the  Thai  volunteer  program  in 
Laos  has  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
Thai  government.  Cooperation  between  the 
Lao  and  Thai  governments  has  facUltated 
the  formation  of  Thai  volunteer  units  In 
Thailand,  thus  obviating  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  develop  If  the  Thai  units 
had  to  be  organized  from  scratch  after  the 
Individual  Thai  volunteers  arrived  In  Laos. 
These  units  are  fully  staffed — to  Include  vol- 
unteer officers  and  volunteer  NCO's  who 
have  severed  their  connections  with  the  Thai 
Armed  Forces. 

Oeneral  Vang  Pao  controls  the  use  of  Thai 
volunteers  in  Military  Region  II.  Like  any 
effective  military  commander,  Vang  Pao  con- 
sults with  a  number  of  Individuals.  Among 
these  are  Thai  military  officers  stationed 
nearby  In  Thailand  who  perform  liaison 
functions  with  the  Lao  government.  One  of 
these  is  a  Thai  general  officer.  Vang  Pao  also 
c^nsuIts  with  the  CIA  officers  advising  his 
forces,  but  It  Is  he  who  makes  the  military 
decisions  Involving  the  Thai  volunteer  units. 

There  are  no  Thai  generals  stationed  In 
Laos. 

Thai  volunteers  were  treated  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  at  the  U.S.  hospital  at  Udorn 
but  this  service  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Thai  volunteer  units  In  Laos  include 
a  modest  and  rather  thinly  spread  artillery 
capability  oomoosed  of  Individuals  with  pre- 
vious artillery  experience.  There  are  no 
American  military  personnel  with  any  of  the 
Thai  volunteer  units. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  the  Thai  in  the  Lao 
Irregular  program  are  under  no  legal  mili- 
tary or  other  enforceable  obligation  to  serve 
in  Laos  or  to  remain  In  the  program  for  any 
specified  length  of  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  Thai  vol- 
unteers like  their  Lao  counterparts  are  used 
as  forward  airguldes,  relaying  bombing  tar- 
gets from  ground  to  air.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  identification  procedures  used  by 
the  Thai  volunteers  In  Laos  birt  it  would  not 
be  surprising.  In  view  of  the  Thai  and  Lao 
desire  to  keep  the  Thai  volunteer  program 
as  low  profile  as  possible,  if  the  volunteers 
did  not  carry  ID  cards. 

I  hoi>e  the  above  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  and  the  Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshise, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional, 
Relations. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  23,  1971] 

Thai  Combat  Taoops  ros  Laos  Expected  to 

Double  bt  Mabch 

(By  Tammy  Arbuokle) 

Vientiane. — Twelve  thousand  Thai  troops 
will  be  available  for  comtiat  in  Laos  by  March 
1,  high-ranking  Lao  military  sources  say. 
This  will  more  than  doube  the  current  force 
of  between  6,000  and  6,000  Thai  army  troops 
deployed  in  Laoe. 

American  official  sources  confirmed  that 
12,000  Thais  will  be  available  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected dry  season  offensive  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  early  next  year,  but  they  said 
thait  "all  of  these  Thais  will  not  l>e  in  Laos 
at  the  same  time.  Units  will  be  rotated  to 
Thailand  for  rest  and  rehabilitation." 

The  additional  troops  wUl  oome  from 
Thailand's  Black  Leopard  Division  which  is 
withdrawing  from  South  Vietnam.  Head- 
qtiarters  will  be  at  Kanchanaburi,  northwest 
of  Bangkok  and  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Thailand's  border. 

The  Bangkok  Post,  an  English  language 
daily,  has  quoted  govemmenit  sources  as  say- 
ing the  new  troops  will  be  vised  as  a  guerrilla 
farce  within  Thailand  to  counter  the  Oom- 
munlst  insurgency  problem  In  Thailand. 

Iao  military  sources  said  there  would  be 
an  announcement  telling  of  the  f<>rmation  of 
the  Thai  guerrilla  force  to  fight  in  Thailand, 
but  that  the  troops  actually  are  destined  to 
fight  in  Laos. 

Thus  American  officials  tiandiing  funds 
would  be  able  to  disburse  money  to  the 
Thais,  although  they  would  be  paying  for 
troops  in  Laos. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  administration 
officials  are  trying  to  get  around  the  congres- 
sional ban  on  the  use  of  Defense  Department 
funds  to  pay  for  mercenaries  in  Laoe.  As  part 
of  this,  U.S.  government  officials  here  and  in 
Washington  describe  the  Thais  as  "volun- 
teers" and  ethnic  Lao  from  northeast  Thai- 
land. 

In  reality,  however,  the  Thais  serving  in 
Laos  are  regular  meml>er8  of  the  royal  Thai 
army  who  volunteered  to  serve  in  Laoe  for 
extra  pay. 

Eight  Thai  soldiers  who  were  interviewed 
confirmed  the  arrangement.  Three  of  the 
soldiers  came  from  Bangkok  or  its  sister  city, 
Thonburl.  one  was  from  Nonthaburl  and  the 
others  were  from  north  or  northeast  Thai- 
land. 

The  Thais  have  their  own  command  system 
and  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  royal 
L*o  army.  The  only  Lao  military  decision 
which  affects  them  Is  by  a  Lao  regional  com- 
mander who  may  ask  American  officials  to 
deploy  the  Thais  in  a  certain  place  as  part 
of  an  over-all  Lao  army  operation. 

U.S.  administrators  have  claimed  the  Thais 
are  part  of  the  royal  Lao  army,  but  none  of 
the  eight  Thais  spoken  to  considered  them- 
selves as  such.  American  officials  attempting 
to  circumvent  the  congressional  restriction 
deserve  some  sympathy,  for  their  problem  is 
a  difficult  one. 

The  Thais  are  essential  to  the  survival  of 
the  royal  Lao  forces  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese. The  Lao  army  is  sadly  depleted,  with 
its  casualties  running  at  10  men  killed  in 
action  a  day. 

This  year  the  Thais  have  been  Involved  in 
most  major  action  in  Laoe.  They  fought  at 
Houel  Sal  on  the  Bolovens  Plateau  when  It 
fell.  They  took  part  In  the  Flalne  of  Jarres 
operation,  helping  the  Lao  recapture  the 
area.  Thai  artillerymen  are  manning  flrebaae 
Lion  on  the  pltdn  now. 

The  Thais  also  took  the  responsibility  for 
clearing  out  a  new  enemy  position  at  Pak 
Song  last  week,  freeing  sufficient  Lao  troops 
for  a  helicopter  lift  to  take  Pak  Song  from 
the  east. 

The  high  Lao  casualties  at  Pak  Song  (1,263, 
including  312  killed  and  395  missing  out  of  a 
force  of  fewer  than  3,000)  make  It  likely 
that  Thais  will  be  needed  in  the  southern 
Laos  Bolovens  Plateau. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unsknlmous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  against  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  derk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  348  lieg. 

AUen 

Hanaen 

Ma,ttaiM 

Bentaen 

H*rrU 

Metcair 

Bogga 

MlUer 

Cbllea 

Hiigbea 

Moaa 

Ourtls 

Jackaon 

Pack  wood 

Errtn 

Jordan.  R.C. 

Rotb 

Pannln 

Magniiaon 

St«nnia 

PulbrlKht 

Man«neld 

BTznlngton 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arma  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  Eigreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Allott 

Ellender 

Pell 

Anderson 

Pong 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Oambrell 

Randolpb 

Bayh 

Gtoldwater 

Sazbe 

Beall 

Oumey 

Bchwelker 

Bible 

Hart 

Scott 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Spong 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Biirdlck 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

CaM 

McClellan 

Tart 

Ckwk 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Muakle 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Nelaon 

WUltams 

Dole 

Paatore 

Young 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEH  <Mr. 
Beall)  .  A  quorum  Is  present. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syboncton)  agreed  to  yield  me  10  min- 
utes on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symencton) 
in  this  effort  to  put  a  $200  million  cell- 
ing on  American  expenditures  in  Loos. 
We  should  all  be  grateful  for  the  per- 
sistence which  he  has  shown  in  prying 
the  facts  about  our  involvement  there 
from  our  secrecy-ridden  Government 
and  then  in  bringing  these  facts  before 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 

In  an  important  sense,  the  principle 
of  establishing  some  ceiling  is  even  more 
urgent  than  the  precise  figure.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  to  exercise  its  duty  of  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds,  we  must  know 
how  much  is  being  spent  and  for  what 
purposes.  The  burden  of  developing  and 
Justifjring  programs  falls  on  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  the  Congress  csm  and 


should  decide  how  much  may  be  spent 
and  under  what  restrictions. 

Gradually,  in  recent  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  done  what  successive  admin- 
istrations failed  to  do:  Put  limits  on  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  First,  we  for- 
bade extension  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
operations  into  Laos  and  Thailand.  Then 
we  set  clear  limits  to  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia. For  several  years,  we  have  im- 
poeed  a  celling  cm  the  amoxmt  of  money 
which  could  be  £y?ent  for  support  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Amendment  434  is.  the  next  step  in 
this  process — and  it  Is  a  necessary  step 
if  we  are  to  prevent  the  shifting  into 
neighboring  coimtries  of  the  tragic 
violence  which  has  scarred  Vietnam.  If 
we  really  believe  in  "winding  down  the 
war,"  as  virtually  every  Member  of  this 
body  favors,  th»i  we  must  cap  the 
volcano  in  Laos. 

The  administration  argues  that  a  cell- 
ing would  somehow  "cut  the  ground"  out 
from  under  our  friends  in  Lcuse,  I  do  not 
follow  that  logic.  Is  there  any  evidence, 
for  example,  that  our  $2.5  billion  limita- 
tion on  overall  military  aid  to  Indochina 
has  made  the  South  Vietnamese  less 
willing  or  able  to  fight?  If  conditions 
change,  and  there  is  persuasive  new  evi- 
dence of  need,  surely  the  Congress  can 
add  to  the  $200  million  figure  established 
by  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Symington  amendment  is  that  it  sets 
a  total,  all-inclusive  limit  to  U.8.  ex- 
penditures in  Laos.  The  only  exception 
is  for  the  cost  of  bombing  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trails,  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment admits  is  related  to  the  conflict  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Is  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  other  war  in  Laos.  This 
amendment  reaches  across  the  many 
separate  and  even  secret  bUls  and  line 
Items  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
Congress  from  assessing  the  totality  of 
our  involvement  in  Laos. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  the  Congress 
did  not  even  have  a  full  and  accurate 
picture  of  U.S.  expenditures  in  Laos.  If 
one  looks  at  the  budget  submission  for 
total  economic  and  military  assistance 
for  Laos  plaimed  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
the  figure  Is  a  seemingly  modest  $178 
million.  As  recently  as  Jime  7,  when  this 
body  met  in  secret  session,  the  admitted 
cost  of  our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance was  put  at  $284  million.  Barely  a 
week  later.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
announced  that  the  total  for  U.S.  ex- 
penditures in  Laos,  exclusive  of  bombing, 
was  $350  million.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  paying  over  twice 
as  much  to  support  the  war  in  Laos  as 
they  had  initially  been  led  to  believe. 

Even  these  costs  are  rising.  In  July. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  said  that 
planned  expenditures  for  fiscal  ye^r  1972 
would  reach  the  staggering  level  of  $490 
million.  In  other  words,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing 40  percent  more  this  year  than  last. 
And  the  total  cost  will  be  more  than 
twice  the  gross  national  product  of  that 
poor  country. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration  is 
now  more  open  about  the  costs  of  our 
Involvement  in  Laos.  I  am  still  waiting, 
however,  for  a  persuasive  Justification  of 


the  need  for  such  Increased  expenditures. 
In  military  aid  alone,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment plans  to  spend  nearly  three  times 
as  much  in  1972  as  it  did  in  1969. 

When  we  consider  what  we  are  really 
buying  with  these  expenditures,  I  believe 
that  few  people  will  see  the  need  for  such 
increases.  In  fact,  one  might  well  con- 
clude that  we  are  pouring  money  into  a 
futile  and  destructive  effort. 

In  a  nation  where  perhaps  one-third  of 
the  people  have  been  refugees  at  some 
time  in  recent  years,  the  overwhelming 
desire  is  for  peace.  Our  own  Ambassador 
told  the  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
JiHy  that  "the  Lao  have  been  bled  white 
by  this  war." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be 
seen  in  the  casualty  figures.  Our  people 
are  upset,  and  Justifiably  so,  when  Amer- 
ican deaths  are  29  per  week,  as  they  were 
last  week.  Yet  In  Laos,  with  only  one- 
one-hundredth  our  population,  the  death 
toll  (Ml  the  Royal  Government  side  aver- 
ages out  to  about  70  per  week,  according 
to  calculations  based  upon  the  Moos- 
Lowenstein  report.  In  other  words,  the 
Lao  casualty  rate  is  the  equivalent  of 
1,000  Americans  dying  every  day. 

We  must  put  a  halt  to  this  killing. 
Even  though  we  may  think  we  have  the 
best  of  motives,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
United  States  should  be  financing  suicide. 

Much  of  our  aid  has  gone  for  the  tough, 
patriotic  Meo  tribesmen.  But  a  decade  of 
vicious  war,  prolonged  by  strong  U.S. 
support,  has  seen  that  tribe  lose  a  huge 
percentage  of  its  population — perhaps 
one-fourth.  Reports  from  Laos  now  say 
that  12-  and  13 -year-old  boys  have  been 
pressed  into  service.  At  least  one  report 
last  month  said  that  rice  supplies  were 
being  withheld  from  Meo  who  refused  to 
send  their  sons  to  fight. 

To  keep  the  war  effort  going,  the 
United  States  is  financing  Thai  soldiers 
who  flght  alongside  the  Lao.  Although 
the  administration  claims  that  these 
troops  are  not  regular  Thai  military  per- 
sonnel, Ambfissador  Godley  admitted 
that  assistance  has  been  sought  from  the 
Thai  Government  "in  facilitating  the 
volunteering"  of  Its  people.  By  paying 
for  these  foreign  troops,  we  are  perpet- 
uating the  historic  struggle  between 
Thailand  and  Vietnam  for  dominant  In- 
fluence in  lojos. 

Besides  financing  protracted  conflict, 
our  funds  also  support  the  logistics  of 
the  Lao  military,  yet  persistent  reports 
from  Journalists  and  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials contend  that  much  of  the  opium  and 
its  derivatives,  which  ultimately  Is  the 
heroin  consumed  by  U.S.  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, travels  through  Laos  on  the  planes 
and  trucks  which  America  pays  for.  This 
Is  a  question  that  has  neither  been  ade- 
quately pursued  nor  answered  by  our 
Government. 

There  must  be  some  limit  to  this  con- 
flict. If  the  President  Is  im willing  to  draw 
the  line,  then  I  believe  it  Is  time  that 
the  Congress  must. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
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I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  visited  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
quite  a  few  times  and  having  witnessed 
the  operations  over  there,  I  sun  more 
than  a  little  bit  aware  of  what  is  going 
on. 

I  am  quite  disturbed  by  this  amend- 
ment and  the  effect  it  could  have.  We 
have  to  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  been  unmercifully  bombing  part 
of  Laos  for  the  past  10  years.  It  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  South  Vietnam 
operation.  Without  that  bombing  and 
without  tactical  air  attacks  on  the  so- 
called  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  enemy 
never  could  have  been  contained  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  by  us. 

I  have  felt  all  along  that  we  certainly 
owe  something  to  that  country  for  the 
destruction  we  have  wrought  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  it.  The  help  we  have  been 
giving  Laos  in  a  military  way,  I  think, 
is  a  method  of  repaying  it  for  the  debt 
we  owe  by  reason  of  using  their  country 
to  fight  a  war  involving  other  coimtries. 
I  would  have  to  see  this  combination 
upset. 

I  think  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  we  could  almost  judge  the  time  that 
Laos  would  fall  as  a  country  to  either 
Red  China  or  North  Vietnam.  And,  I 
have  to  add,  this  would  be  just  the  be- 
ginning of  the  failures  over  there,  be- 
cause Thailand  would  be  next.  The  Red 
Chinese  have  now  completed  a  road  to 
the  Burmese  border.  And  certainly  they 
have  not  built  that  road  just  for  an  ex- 
ercise in  highway  construction. 

I  think  their  ultimate  aim — as  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time — is  the  domination 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  then  the  domina- 
tion of  all  of  Asia. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  I  think  we 
can  ver>'  safely  foresee  the  beginning  of 
another  world  war,  because  Red  China 
with  domination  over  Asia  will  then  be 
a  serious  threat  to  Russia  on  Russia's 
southern  border.  We,  by  that  time,  would 
have  vacated  the  world  leadership  spot, 
wliich  we  seem  to  l>e  in  a  great  hurry 
to  do.  The  world  leadership  would  start 
us  on  another  war.  And  the  conflict 
would  start  between  Red  China  and  their 
then  acquired  land  and  the  Soviet  Union 
who  would  resist  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
amendment  agreed  to.  I  know  that  it  is 
a  very  attractive  one.  I  know  that  it 
means  the  saving  of  money.  However, 
the  saving  of  money  and  the  saving  of 
a  country  and  the  saving  of  our  country 
from  participation  in  a  third  world  war, 
I  think,  is  an  entirely  different  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  Senator  Symington's 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  establishing  a  $200 
million  celling  In  fiscal  year  1972  on  U.S. 
exp>enditures  in  Laos  for  economic  aid, 
military  assistance,  and  all  other  U.S. 
activities.  This  celling  would  not  apply 
to  costs  connected  with  U.S.  combat  air 
operations  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
area  in  southern  Laos. 

More  than  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 


Senator  Syminoton  has  tried  to  alert  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  to  the 
"secret  war"  in  Laos  and  America's  in- 
creasing involvement  in  that  war.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  from  knowing  the  full 
truth  about  America's  participation  In 
that  war:  but  what  we  have  learned  is  a 
result  of  Senator  Symington's  persistent 
efforts  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  believe  that 
his  work  In  trying  to  curtail  this  unde- 
clared and  uncontrolled  war  wUl  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  major  contributions 
in  the  distinguished  career  of  our  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

For  years.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  to  finance  this  Laotian  war  with- 
out knowing  how  much  money  was  be- 
ing spent  or  how  his  money  was  beli^ 
used. 

Because  of  Senator  Symington's  in- 
vestigation, we  now  know  that  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  to  Laos  has  sky- 
rocketed from  $11.9  million  in  1963  to 
the  $221.2  million  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

And  tills  $220  million  is  only  part  of 
the  story.  According  to  Senator  Syming- 
ton, the  administration  had  admitted 
that  the  cost  of  all  U.S.  operations  in 
Laos  in  fiscal  1972 — exclusive  of  opera- 
tions over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  area — 
\s  approximately  $490  million. 

These  figures  were  only  made  available 
this  year.  Thus,  a  program  we  knew  vir- 
tually nothing  about  has  been  vastly  ex- 
panded over  the  p&at  several  years. 

In  part,  this  increase  is  a  result  of  the 
United  States  subsidizing  the  use  of 
thoiisands  of  Thai  mercenaries  in  Laos — 
a  fact  which  I  revealed  on  January  19, 
1971.  In  using  U.S.  Government  funds  to 
pay  for  these  Thai  troops,  the  executive 
branch  ignores  Congress  prohibition  of 
U.S.  supixjrt  for  Vietnamese  or  other  free 
world  forces  "in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos." 

While  we  iiave  learned  somewhat  more 
about  our  involvement  In  Laos,  neither 
the  cost  of  CIA  operations  in  that  coun- 
try nor  the  nature  of  U.S.  air  operations 
in  Northern  Laos  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed to  any  congressional  conunlttee. 

We  do  know  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
is  engaged  in  an  around-the-clock  bomb- 
ing In  Laos — hundreds  of  mUes  from  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trails.  While  the  full  Impact 
of  this  bombing  Is  not  yet  clear,  there  are 
ample  news  stories  documenting  the  de- 
struction and  devastation  of  Laotian  vil- 
lages and  the  suffering  of  the  Laotian 
people. 

Without  any  real  understanding  or 
approval  by  the  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican public,  U.S.  military  forces  are 
deeply  involved  in  still  another  Asian 
war.  After  our  Vietnam  experience,  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  "Where  does  It  all 
stop?" 

The  limited  asslstanoe  to  South  Viet- 
nam led  to  American  "advisers"  and  the 
bombing  of  the  Nortb. 

We  know  where  those  so-called  limited 
commitments  took  us. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  our 
limited  commitment  to  Laos  will  not  take 
us  down  the  same  path — wUl  not  lead  us 
to  an  ever-increasing  Involvement  in 
that  war? 

Since  our  commitment  to  Laos  con- 


tinues to  escalate,  it  is  imperative  that 
Senator  Symington's  amendment  be 
adopted.  For  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law,  the  Congress  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  executive  branch  that  Laos  will  not 
become  another  Vietnam — and  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  dragged  into 
another  Southeast  Asian  quagmire. 

As  Senator  Symington  has  pointed  out, 
this  amendment  will  not  put  sm  immedi- 
ate end  to  the  war  in  Laos.  But  it  will 
prevent  the  executive  branch  from  uni- 
laterally expanding  UjB.  involvement  m 
that  war — without  the  luiowledge  and 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  limiting  U.S.  expendi- 
tures in  Laos,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  executive  branch  to  submit  a 
written  explanation  describing  the  piu-- 
poses  of  any  future  funding  requests  for 
Laos.  And  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
for  any  purpose  in  Laos  unless  such  funds 
have  been  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

For  too  long  now,  the  Congress — and 
particularly  the  Senate — has  abdicated 
its  constitutional  powers.  We  have  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  fimds  in  the 
dark — without  even  the  most  minimal 
knowledge  of  how  these  funds  were  being 
leed. 

America's  involvement  in  Laos — per- 
haps more  than  any  other  event — has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  atrophy  of 
congressional  power. 

This  amendment  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  accept  and  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

In  meeting  our  responsibilities,  we  may 
prevent  another  tragedy  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
urge  that  this  body  reject  the  original 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  This  amendment, 
if  passed,  would  have  the  effect  of  under- 
mining the  chances  for  a  careful  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  It 
would  also  contribute  to  the  political  de- 
terioration of  the  Laotian  Government 
at  a  time  when  its  stability  and  endur- 
ance could  lead  to  enhanced  prospects 
for  political  negotiation  in  Indochina  as 
a  whole.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  be- 
lieves that  the  pending  amendment 
would  thereby  constitute  a  double  dis- 
service to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  we  seek  to  both  stabilize  and 
disengage  ourselves  from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  original  amraidment  to  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Act  would  set  a  ceil- 
ing of  $200  million  on  all  U.S.  assistance 
to  Laos,  both  economic  and  military, 
with  the  exceptlMi  of  U.S.  air  interdic- 
tion efforts  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  The  restriction  would  cover  (a) 
AID,  (b)  MASF  •  for  the  Royal  Lao 
Army,  (c)  the  Lao  irregiilar  program, 
(d)  support  for  Thai  volunteers  in  the 
irregular  forces  in  Laos,  (e)  U.S.  air  ac- 
tivities in  support  of  Lao  regular  and 
irregular  forces,  and  (f)  U.S.  support  for 
ground  actions — for  example,  by  G'VN 
forces — in  the  trail  area.  The  adminis- 
tration believes  that  such  an  amendment 
would  not  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  US.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  South- 
east Asia. 
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NIXON    DOCTSINK 

The  Nixon  doctrine  provides  for  the 
replacement  of  U.S.  direct  participatlcai 
In  Asian  defense  by  greater  indigenous 
efforts  with  U.S.  support.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  American  soldiers  as  Southeast  Asians 
themselves  acquire  the  capability  to  de- 
fend themselves  effectively  against  ex- 
ternal aggressicHi.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  under  the  Nixon  doctrine  the  costs 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  foreign  governments 
may  have  to  increase  as  American  forces 
are  withdrawn ;  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  attempt  to  reduce  both  the  American 
participation  and  American  material 
support  for  Asia's  defense.  For  example, 
an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  capability  of  the  Lao  to  per- 
mit them  gradually  to  replace  U.S.  ef- 
forts in  the  area  is  building  up  the  Lao 
air  force.  This  would  entail  an  increase 
in  ordnance  expenditures  significantly 
as  an  item  in  the  MASP  program  for 
Laos.  An  element  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
is  U.S.  support  for  regional  cooperation 
in  defense.  One  example  of  assistance  to 
regional  cooperation  is  U.S.  support  for 
Thai  volunteers  serving  in  irregular 
forces  in  Laos  under  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government. 

The  original  Symington   amendment 
would  directly  reduce  our  ability  to  act 
without  delay  and  as  required  to  respond 
to  surges  Ln  North  Vietnamese  attficks 
in  Laos.  The  ceiling  proposed  is  quite 
inadequate  to  continue  essential  ongoing 
operations  in  Laos  which  facilitate  our 
general  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding Vietnamization  and  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces.  The  administration  has 
accepted    overall    limitatiOTi    on    MASF 
funds  for  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
Imposition  of  a  subceiling  for  Laos  alone 
would  limit  dangerously  U.S.  ability  to 
respond    to    North    Vietnamese   actions 
there.  As  President  Nixon  noted  in  his 
October  7  peace  proposal,  the  current 
struggle  in  Indochina  is  basically  indi- 
visible. As  reductions  are  made  in  other 
areas,    particularly    South    Vietnam,    it 
may  become  necessary  to  maintain  ex- 
penditures in  Laos.  In  any  event,  any 
amendment    whose   limitations   include 
expenses  for  U.S.   air  support  for  Lao 
regular   and   irregular  forces   would  be 
diCacult  to  implement.  Although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  rough  estimate  for  the 
costs  of  an  average  sortie  and  to  multiply 
this  estimate  against  the  total  number 
of  sorties  which  are  considered  to  have 
been  in  support  of  Lao  forces  rather  than 
interdiction  efforts  against  the  trail,  it 
would  be  in  practice  difficult  to  devise 
bookkeeping  which  could  satisfy  the  Con- 
gress that  the  intent  of  this  amendment 
was  being  observed.  In  any  case,  a  cell- 
ing of  $200  million  which  would  include 
U.S.  air  operations — except  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail— would  be  highly  un- 
realistic. As  Secretary  Rogers  has  noted, 
the  value  of  support  in  Laos  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  $350  million,  exclusive  of  all 
U.S.  air  operations.  If  the  level  of  North 
Vietnamese    activities    is    not    reduced 
through  some  agreement  or  at  least  a 
local  cease-fire,  the  arbitrary  cut  in  Lao 
effectiveness  through  such  a  drastic  cut 
in  U.S.  assistance  could  almost  inevitably 
result  In  a  political  as  well  as  military 
collapse  in  Laos, 


BJTOET    TO    BEACH    A    airTTL.KMKNT    IN    LAOS 

We  are  encouraging  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government's  current  efforts  to  explore 
actively  with  the  Lao  Communists  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  some  form  of  a 
settlement  which  would  permit  the  re- 
duction of  the  level  of  hostilities  in  North 
Laos.  There  are  indications  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  now  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  mutual  advantages 
in  a  local  cease-fire.  If  progress  can  be 
made  on  this  front,  it  should  be  possible 
gradually  to  reduce  U.S.  support  for  ac- 
tivities in  Laos — outside  the  trail  area — 
to  a  level  which  could  be  within  a  |200 
million  ceiling.  However,  if  such  a  con- 
gressional limitation  were  passed  while 
the  negotiations  are  underway,  it  would 
be  clearly  seen  by  the  enemy  as  having 
drastically  reduced  the  ability  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Oovernment  to  defend  it- 
self, and  hence  the  Communists  would 
considerably  harden  their  negotiating 
position  to  the  detriment  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Oovernment.  The  Royal  Laotian 
Oovernment  would  be  unable  to  exact 
concessions  from  the  Oovernment  of 
North  Vietnam  in  return  for  reductions 
in  U.S.  military  support — such  as  a 
bombing  halt  and  withdrawal  of  Thai 
volunteers.  An  unfavorable  settlement 
would  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
ability  of  other  friendly  governments  in 
the  area  to  resist  North  Vietnamese  ex- 
pansionism, and  could  affect  Vietnamiza- 
tion and  thus  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

LAOS — CRUCIAL    NEOOTIATINO    PERIOD 

Since  March  1970  Lao  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  has  been  actively  en- 
gaging in  internal  talks  with  the  Lao 
Communists.  The  talks  have  proven  to  be 
a  useful  way  of  defining  the  basic  posi- 
tions of  each  side  and  of  furthering  con- 
tacts which,  at  an  appropriate  point, 
might  assist  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  in 
at  least  North  Laos.  In  addition,  such  a 
settlement  could  spread  to  other  areas  of 
Laos,  and  the  form  of  political  accommo- 
dations might  be  precedence  for  settle- 
ments elsewhere  in  Indochina.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  Lao  prime  minister  and 
other  non-Communists  be  in  a  position 
to  hold  out  for  a  settlement  which  does 
not  compromise  basic  Lao  national  inter- 
ests— nor  those  of  Thailand,  South  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia.  For  the  example  of 
Berlin  shows  that  continued  firmness 
may  Indeed  encourage  the  Communists 
to  abandon  extreme  positions  which  they 
have  insisted  on,  sometimes  for  years, 
and  enter  into  serious  negotiations. 

The  coming  year  will  be  a  crucial  one 
for  Indochina.  Even  without  formal  prog- 
ress In  the  Paris  talks.  It  is  obvious  that 
other  changes  in  Indochina  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  development  of  a  solu- 
tion there.  The  President's  trip  to  Peking, 
the  continuing  progress  of  successful 
Vietnamization  and  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces,  the  increased  competence  and  ca- 
pability of  the  Cambodian  Government, 
and  the  Increasing  Thai  efforts  to  deal 
with  their  concern  about  threats  to  their 
own  security,  all  will  have  an  important 
effect  upon  Laos.  In  view  of  the  Commu- 
nists continued  assurances  of  support  for 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1962  and  its 
internal  arrangements,  the  principal  ele- 
ments for  a  possible  Lao  solution  accept- 


able to  both  the  Communists  and  to  the 
non -Communists  are  available.  The 
North  Vietnamese  desire  to  reach  an 
overall  settlement  in  the  area.  Such  a 
settlement  could  begin  with  progress  in 
Laos  and  create  movement  toward  an 
Indochina  solution. 

Delicate  political  negotiations  leading 
to  shifts  and  maneuvers  will  take  place 
during  the  crucial  year  of  1972.  It  would 
take  unilateral  military  steps  which  woul 
seem  highly  inadvisable  for  this  body 
to  take  unilateral  military  steps  which 
would  disrupt  the  negotiating  position  of 
the  Royal  Lao  government  or  undermine 
that  government's  very  stability.  Drastic 
cuts  in  U.S.  support  or  the  elimination  of 
U.S.  support  for  Thai  assistance  with  vol- 
unteers could  undermine  totally  the  Royal 
Lao  government's  defensive  position  dur- 
ing the  coming  dry  season.  If  Lao  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  were  faced 
with  military  disaster,  he  could  well  de- 
cide to  resign.  Souvanna  is  the  symbol  of 
Lao  neutrsdlsm  and  would  be  indispens- 
able to  any  attempt  to  return  to  the 
framework  of  the  Geneva  agreements.  He 
will  also  be  a  crucial  figure  in  efforts  to 
move  toward  a  solution  of  the  conflict  on 
the  Indochinese  Peninsula.  His  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene  could  only  re- 
duce drastically  the  chances  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Laos  which  in  turn 
could  complicate  the  solution  of  the  rest 
of  the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  that 
this  body  reject  the  pending  amendment 
which  can  only  serve  to  imdermlne  our 
goals  of  withdrawing  from  Southeast 
Asia  and  of  creating  a  viable  political 
situation  as  we  do  so.  The  amendment 
would  be  a  critical  blow  against  the  Nixon 
doctrine  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  what- 
ever time  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  I  support. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  done  more  work,  I  think,  in  try- 
ing to  enlighten,  and  In  enlightening,  the 
Senate,  the  committee,  and  the  public 
about  the  war  in  Laos  which  this  and  the 
predecessor  administration  has  gone  to 
such  length  to  keep  secret  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  He  deserves  great 
credit. 

I  agree  with  the  principle  in  this 
amendment  that  attempts  to  limit  our 
involvement  in  Laos.  When  I  finish  my 
prepared  remarks,  I  wish  to  elaborate 
upon  that  idea. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  puts  a  lim- 
itation— where  there  has  been  no  limita- 
tion —on  our  steadily  increasing  involve- 
ment in  Laos  and  which  requires — where 
there  has  been  no  requirement — that  the 
Congress  be  kept  informed  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  public  moneys  are  be- 
ing spent  in  Laos.  The  amendment  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  who,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  has  demon- 
strated a  consistent  concern  with  regard 
to  the  war  in  Laos  and  a  persistent  deter- 
mination to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
in  that  country  and  to  Insure  that  the 
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American  people,  whose  tax  moneys  pay 
for  the  war,  are  made  privy  to  as  much 
of  this  information  as  possible.  Without 
his  efforts,  in  the  last  few  years  through 
the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad, 
we  in  the  Senate  would  still  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  approving  the  expenditure  in 
Laos  of  far  more  money  than  we  thought 
we  had  appropriated  for  military  activ- 
ities of  which  we  were  barely  aware. 

One  reason  the  war  tn  Laos  remained 
unnoticed  for  so  long,  and  unexamined 
after  it  had  been  noticed,  was  that  It 
has  been  and  still  Is  overshadowed  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  sltiatlon  In 
Laos,  like  that  In  Cambodia,  is,  of  course. 
Intimately  related  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  these  other  two  countries  of  Indo- 
china we  see  reflected  the  false  hopes 
and  mistaken  judgments  that  led  us  into 
the  quagmire  of  Indochina  in  the  first 
place  and  that  continue  to  keep  us  there. 
I  find  it  cause  for  serious  concern,  for 
example,  that  since  the  policy  known  as 
Vietnamization  be^an,  Cambodia  has  be- 
come engulfed  in  wax  and  is  now  vir- 
tually entirely  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. The  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayer  of  our  involvement  In  Oambodla 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  Immediate  future  is  that  these 
costs  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  Laos,  too.  our  costs  have  never  been 
greater.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Government  has  never  been  weaker. 
I  gather  that  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for  militarily  Is  that  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment can  maintain  Its  hold  on  the 
one-third  of  its  territory  that  remains 
under  Government  control,  and  even  this 
objective  will  require  a  continued  heavy 
American  Investment  and  an  Increasing 
Thai  involvement  for  which  the  United 
States  must  pay. 

The  Senate  has  been  tardy,  if  not 
derelict,  as  far  as  the  war  in  Laos  is 
concerned.  Until  recently  we  could  plead 
Ignorance,  although  Ignorance  of  a  war 
is  no  more  valid  on  excuse  for  avoiding 
the  consequences  than  Is  Ignorance  of  the 
law.  Now,  however,  due  principally  to 
the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  his  subcommittee,  we  no 
longer  have  that  excuse.  Yet  the  war  con- 
tinues without  any  real  authorization  by 
the  Con^rress  except  In  the  annual  appro- 
priations we  have  voted,  appropriations 
which  mask  the  scope  and  details  of  our 
involvement  and  which  do  not  represent 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  expenditures 
involved.  We  are  now  considering  the 
latest  of  these  appropriations  but  we  are 
doing  so,  for  the  first  time,  with  sufficient 
information  to  enable  us  to  debate  and 
decide  whether  we  wish  to  exercise  some 
control  over  what  has  been  essentially 
an  imcontrolled  war. 

It  seems  that  the  only  way  In  which 
we  will  be  able  to  exercise  some  control 
over,  and  lmix)se  some  limitations  on, 
our  activities  in  Laos  is  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  We  tried  last  year 
by  legislation  to  prevent  our  underwrit- 
ing third  country  participation  In  the 
war  in  Laos  because  it  was  our  Judgment 
that  this  was  not  a  wise  course  of  action 
for  the  United  States.  That  legislation 
was  not  respected.  It  was  circumvented 
by  the  executive  branch  through  the  de- 


vice of  calling  the  Thai  forces  that  were 
sent  into  Laos,  and  who  were  paid  by  the 
U.S.  "local  forces"  in  Laos.  It  Is  now 
contended  that  they  are  "local  forces" 
becaiise  they  had  severed  their  connec- 
tions with  regular  Thai  military  and  had 
"volunteered"  for  service  in  Laos.  We 
learn  from  the  press,  however,  that  this 
Is  not  what  the  volunteers  themselves 
think  they  have  done.  They  still  appear 
to  believe  that  they  remain  in  the  regular 
Thai  army. 

The  cost  of  this  program  of  under- 
writing Thai  forces  to  fight  in  Laos  will 
increase  in  this  fiscal  year.  The  program 
began  because  there  was  no  longer  suffi- 
cient Lao  manpower  to  defend  what  re- 
mained of  the  territory  under  Royal  Lao 
Government  control,  as  Ambassador 
Godley  made  clear  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee.  If 
the  fighting  in  Laos  continues,  £ind  there 
is  no  prospect  that  it  will  not,  Lao  man- 
power will  be  further  depleted  and  even 
more  Thai  may  be  needed  at  even  higher 
costs  to  American  taxpayers.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  situation  the  Senate  attempted, 
through  legislation  last  year,  to  prevent. 

We  have  not  used  the  appropriation 
process  before  to  attempt  to  control  our 
involvement  in  Laos.  Before  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
submitted  their  report  on  Laos  to  the 
subcommittee,  we  did  not  even  know  the 
rough  order  of  magnitude  of  U.S.  spend- 
ing in  Laos,  for  that  figure  had  never 
before  been  announced.  Now  we  do  know, 
and  the  costs  in  this  fiscal  year  \vlll  be 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  bombing  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Surely  these  costs  are  too  high.  Even 
administration  witnesses  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  admitted  that 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  wished  to  devote 
sufficient  resources,  they  could  take  Laos 
any  time  they  wished  to.  Thus,  in  the  long 
run  It  would  make  little  difference 
whether  we  were  to  appropriate  $100  mil- 
lion or  $200  million  or  a  billion  for,  as 
the  subcommittee  staff  report  on  Laos 
stated : 

Periiapts  the  only  real  protection  the  Laos 
have  Is  whatever  limits  the  North  Vietnamese 
wish  to  place  on  themselves. 

Large  amounts  of  American  economic 
and  military  assistance,  and  an  Intimate 
American  involvement  in  military  opera- 
tions In  that  country,  have  not  brought 
peace  to  Laos.  There  are  now  twice  as 
many  North  Vietnajnese  forces  In  Laos 
as  there  were  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
The  bloodshed  and  destruction  continue, 
exacting  a  terrible  price  from  the  Lao 
people. 

I  believe  that  the  emphasis  must  shift 
in  Laos  from  military  confrontation  to 
political  accommodation  and  that  this 
shift  will  not  take  place  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  underwrite  the  war  without 
limitation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  only  In 
Laos  that  there  must  be  a  shift  In  em- 
phasis but  within  this  government  as  well 
and  that  shift,  it  appears,  can  only  be 
achieved  If  we  in  the  Congress  force  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  seriously  considered  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Laos.  The  Pen- 
tagon papers  Indicate  that  in  the  past  the 


United  States  deliberately  imdercut  ef- 
forts to  attain  such  a  settlement.  The 
negotiating  alternative  has  never  been 
taken  seriously  because  the  executive 
branch  has  never  been  constrained  in  any 
way  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Laos.  The 
public  did  not  know  how  extensive  the 
American  involvement  in  the  war  was, 
and  the  Congress  had  no  idea  of  the  costs 
involved. 

In  addition  to  reversing  the  trend  of 
American  expenditures,  and  forcing  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  the  military  to  the 
political  sphere,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  impose  certain  requirements 
on  the  executive  branch  to  keep  the 
Congress  Informed.  I  believe  those  re- 
quirements are  of  utmost  importance. 
Without  them,  there  is  ever?-  indication 
that  the  executive  branch  will  continue 
to  keep  the  Senate  in  the  dark.  As  those 
who  attended  the  secret  session  of  the 
Senate  on  June  7  will  remember,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  pointed 
out,  at  the  beginning  of  that  session,  that 
on  January  27  of  this  year  I  wrote  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense  asking  for  statis- 
tical information  relating  to  the  military 
situation  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  similar 
to  that  information  regularly  supplied 
to  the  committee  with  regard  to  Vietnam. 
Mr.  G.  Warren  Nutter.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  replied  on  April  14  and  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  my 
request  because — 

It  would  not  be  at  all  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss or  disclose  outside  the  Blxecutlve  Branch 
hlgtily  sensitive  Information  on  military  com- 
bat operations  of  the  kind  which  your  ques- 
tions would  elicit  If  answers  were  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  then  wrote  Mr.  Nutter  on  April  20  and 
asked  whether  he  could  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  the  items  requested 
which  he  corwidered  to  be  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "highly  sensitive  information  on 
military  combat  operations'  which  it 
would  not  be  "appropriate  to  discuss  or 
disclose  outside  the  executive  branch." 

He  replied  on  May  5,  and  said  in  his 
letter: 

The  Information  required  to  respond  to 
questions  concerning  the  size  and  combat 
readiness  of  Indigenous  armed  forces,  their 
air  and  ground  combat  operations,  the 
enemy  forces  they  encounter  and  the 
casualties  they  inflict  and  sustain,  etc..  Is 
normally  provided  through  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel acting  In  a  military  advisory  assist- 
ance role  who  accompany  the  host  country 
forces  on  combat  operations.  However,  the 
Geneva  Accords,  the  so-called  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  and  certain  other  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  De- 
fense Authorization  BUI  have.  In  combina- 
tion, prohibited  by  law  the  presence  of  U.S. 
mUltary  advisory  In  Laos  and  Csonbodla 
which,  in  turn,  effectively  precludes  reliable 
reporting  to  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
Information  of  that  nature. 

I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Nutter  again  on 
August  9,  renewing  my  request  on  Laos 
on  a  monthly  basis.  I  said  in  my  letter 
that  since  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence had  begun,  two  members  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  had  visited  Laos  and  had 
obtained  answers  to  virtually  all  of  the 
questions  regarding  the  situation  In  Laos 
which  I  had  asked.  I  also  noted  that  their 
report  had  now  been  declassified  and 
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published,  after  review  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligetice  Agency,  and  that  it 
thus  did  not  seem  to  me  any  longer 
credible  to  claim  that  he  could  not  pro- 
vide answers  to  these  questions  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  be  "appropri- 
ate" to  discuss  or  disclose  this  informa- 
tion outside  the  executive  branch  or  that 
the  Information  was  not  available  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel Laos  "acting  in  a  military  advisory 
assistance  role  who  accomtpany  the  host 
country  forces  on  combat  operations." 
As  I  said,  my  most  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Nutter  on  this  subject  was  dated  August 
9.  Today  is  October  4.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  letter.  Apparently, 
the  Department  of  Etefense  cannot  decide 
how  to  respond  to,  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  said  how  to  avoid  meeting,  a  simple 
request  to  be  provided  with  an  updating 
of  information  which  the  committee  staff 
has  already  been  able  to  obtain  on  its 
own.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  we  can  expect  to  receive,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  compel  the  executive 
branch  by  law,  as  would  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  to  provide  the  kind  of  in- 
formation which  they  are  obviously  un- 
willing to  provide  otherwise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  but 
to  leave  the  question  of  Information  and 
to  return  to  the  question  of  controlling 
the  war,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
the  options  of  the  executive  branch  in 
Laos  will  be  limited  to  those  which  the 
Congress  has  decided  we  can  afford.  This 
amendment  represents  the  first  applica- 
tion of  precise  fiscal  controls  to  the  war 
In  Laos.  It  is,  of  course,  opposed  by  the 
Defense  E>epartment  which  argues  that  a 
budgetary  celling  is  unthinkable  as  well 
as  unworkable  and.  for  that  reason,  has 
not  been  imposed  before. 

It  is  a  new  departure  for  the  Congress 
to  attempt  to  Impose  fiscal  controls  on 
our  activities  in  Laos.  But  this  is  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Congress  follows,  and  the 
executive  branch  Is  compelled  to  observe, 
In  all  of  our  domestic  programs.  We  reg- 
ularly decide  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
spend  on  the  war  against  poverty  and  in 
the  war  against  crime.  If  we  can  place 
limits  on  how  much  we  can  spend  and  for 
what  purposes  on  problems  such  as  these, 
which  are  of  such  enormous  consequence 
to  us  at  home,  what  earthly  argiiment 
can  there  be  for  not  placing  similar  lim- 
itations on  the  war  in  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  provides  for  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount 
which  the  administration  proposes  to 
spend  and  no  doubt  will  spend.  It  is  true 
that  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
almost  been  redxjced  to  the  situation 
where  it  makes  no  difference  what  Is 
put  into  the  law,  the  administration  will 
not  abide  by  It.  We  had  a  restriction  on 
the  employment  of  Thai  troops  In  Laos, 
but  the  Executive  did  so  any  way.  This 
being  a  political  question,  I  do  not  see 


how  it  could  be  brought  into  the  courts. 
If  we  passed  a  clear  expression,  even  over 
a  presidential  veto,  that  there  should  be 
no  bombarding  In  the  north,  I  am  sure 
the  Executive  would  continue  to  bomb 
and  call  them  protective  reaction  strikes. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  Gov- 
ernment in  which  there  is  no  respect  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches,  when  there  Is  no  respect  with 
regard  to  waging  war  and  the  law.  With 
regard  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, the  Executive  Ignored  the  restric- 
tions on  limiting  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans In  Cambodia. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  with  a 
Phnom  Penh  dateline:  which  was  pub- 
lished In  The  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1971.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MiLiTABT  Oains  Qkoxtno  im  U.S.  Embasst  in 

Cambodia 

(By  Craig  B.  Whitney) 

Pnomphenh,  Cambodia,  Sept.  17 — United 
Statee  Embassy  officials  who  wanted  to  keep 
the  supporting  Amerlcsan  military  presence 
here  down  to  a  bare  handful  have  lost  some 
ground  that  they  considered  Important. 

These  Amerlcaxis,  led  by  Jonatha^n  F. 
Ladd.  the  embassy  political-military  coun- 
selor and  former  commander  of  United  States 
Army  Special  Forces  In  Vietnam,  have  been 
outmaneuvered,  and  now,  according  to  dip- 
lomatic sources,  have  less  Influence  In  the 
embassy  than  the  50-inan  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team  headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Theodore  C.  Mataxla. 

General  Mataxls,  who  used  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  a  week  In  Pnompenh  and  the 
rest  In  Saigon,  has  now  moved  to  Pnompenh 
with  his  staff  and  has  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  Pnompenh  contingent  of  the 
team.  When  It  moved  to  Cambodia  In  Jan- 
uary he  had  16  men.  In  May  it  was  expanded 
to  23. 

There  are  also  63  other  men  attached  to 
the  team  but  baaed  in  South  Vietnam,  where 
most  Oambodlan  soldiers  get  their  basic 
training  from  the  South  Vletnameee  and  are 
Issued  equipment — field  radios,  M-18  rifles, 
and  unlfomia — by  the  Americans.  The  total 
of  113  men  In  Pnompenh  and  Saigon  has 
been  the  same  since  May. 

Helped  by  the  equipment,  the  Cambodian 
Army  has  been  winning  back  some  territory 
lost  to  the  enemy. 

American  military  advisers  were  prohibited 
In  Cambodia  by  Congress  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  a  United  States  official  In  Pnompenh, 
the  members  of  military  equipment  delivery 
teams  are  not  advisers,  and  are  not  engaged 
in  training  Cambodian  troopa.  "They  perform 
a  certain  logistic  advisory  function,  seeing 
that  the  right  equipment  gets  to  the  right 
units  and  Is  used  properly,"  the  official  said. 

TACT    SKXXT     ISStlKD 

A  Department  of  Defense  fact  sheet  Issued 
in  Saigon  today  and  in  Washington  yester- 
day emphasized  that  the  team  Is  "operating 
with  the  Congresslonally  approved  military 
advisory  training  team  In  Cambodia"  and  said 
that  it  was  deliberately  organized  with  a 
lower  number  of  p>er8onnel  than  would  even- 
tually be  needed." 

In  addition  to  the  team's  members  there 
are  26  servicemen  In  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  attach^.  Col.  Harry  Q.  Amos. 

So  far  that  U  all,  but  one  disgruntled  ad- 
vocate of  a  smaller  American  establishment 
here  said  the  other  day,  "the  next  thing 
they'll  want  Is  MP's,  then  a  PX,  then  a 
movlehouse.  and  next  thing  you  knew  there 
will  be  a  thousand  men  here." 


Authoritative  American  sources  here  say 
that  Is  not  likely,  but  the  pressure  is  on  the 
embassy  for  still  more  staff  members.  The 
team,  while  operating  under  the  supervision 
of  Ambassador  Emory  C.  Swank,  come*  under 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  in 
HawaU. 

The  American  military  aid  program  last 
year  consisted  of  $180-mllUon.  which  in- 
cluded both  the  exptenses  of  training  and 
equipping  Cambodian  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  delivering  other  equipment  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

This  yefvr's  request  by  the  Administration 
Is  for  $300-mlUlon,  60  per  cent  of  which  goea 
toward  ammunition. 

"The  guidance  from  Washington  Is  to  help 
them  maintain  a  light  Infantry  force,  mod- 
estly supported  by  artUlery  and  air."  one 
aide  said.  "In  other  words,  not  to  make  them 
a  goddam  conquering  army." 

The  Cambodians  have  been  given  six  hell- 
copters  and  six  T-aS  propeller-driven  bomb- 
era.  They  also  get  air  support  from  American 
Jets  based  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  The 
money  for  those  air  strikes  Is  not  accountable 
to  the  military  assistance  program  here. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  team 
members  make  field  trips  in  unmarked  Amer- 
ican helicopters  that  come  from  Vietnam  but 
only  to  Inspect  the  military  equipment  and 
how  it  Is  used.  Before  each  trip  Ambassador 
Swank  Is  informed,  the  sources  say. 

The  four  officers  on  Colonel  Amoe's  staff 
also  make  field  tripe  to  gather  Information, 
the  sources  said.  Colonel  Amos  does  not  wear 
a  uniform  in  Pnompenh  but  In  his  second 
floor  office  last  week  several  majors  in  combat 
green  uniforms  came  in  to  make  reports. 

"Those  guys  have  to  grit  their  teeth  when 
they  can't  advise,"  one  civilian  observer  said. 
"Now  they've  got  a  flag  officer  here,  next 
theyll  want  a  major  general,  then  a  lieuten- 
ant general,  and  Itll  end  up  being  MACC." 
or  Military  Assistance  Command  Cambodia. 

So  far,  however,  the  Cambodians  have  not 
asked  for  that,  and  Ambassador  Swank  an 
advocate  of  the  low  profile  for  the  American 
presence  here  Is  likely  to  hold  the  day — at 
least  for  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  Is  that  the  military  team  in  Cam- 
bodia has  just  recently  been  doubled.  I 
will  read  part  of  the  article : 

United  States  Embassy  officials  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  supporting  American  military 
presence  here  down  to  a  bare  handful  have 
lost  some  ground  that  they  considered  im- 
portant. 

These  Americans,  led  by  Jonathan  F.  Ladd, 
the  embassy  political-military  counselor  and 
former  commander  of  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  In  Vietnam,  have  been  out- 
Dianeuvered,  and  now,  acoordlng  to  diplo- 
matic sources,  have  less  Influence  In  the  em- 
bassy than  the  50-man  Military  Equipment 
Delivery  Team  headed  by  Brig.  Oen.  Theodore 
C.  Mataxls. 

General  Mataxls.  who  used  to  sp>ed  a  couple 
of  days  a  week  in  Pnompenh  and  the  rest  In 
Saigon,  has  now  moved  to  Phompenh  with 
his  staff  and  has  more  than  doubled  the  size 
of  the  Pnompenh  contingent  of  the  team. 
When  It  moved  to  Cambodia  In  January  he 
had  16  men.  In  May  It  was  expanded  to  23. 

There  are  also  63  other  men  attached  to 
the  team  but  based  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  fact  Is  that  I  realize  as  a  Senator 
we  have  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
dealing  with  these  laws  trying  to  restrict 
them,  even  though  the  executive  depart- 
ment refuses  to  take  them  seriously  and 
abide  by  them. 

I  have  mixed  f  eeUngs  about  the  amend- 
ment I  shall  support  the  |200  million 
limitation.  I  shall  not,  however,  support 
the  amendment  which  gives  the  admlnis- 
tratloci  the  equivalent  of  the  $490  mllllnn. 
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or  the  $350  million,  exclusive  of  bombing. 
This  would  be  no  restriction  on  the 
amount;  but  I  predict  the  other  portions 
of  the  amendment  requiring  reports,  and 
so  fortii,  they  will  pay  no  attention  to. 

The  basic  law  on  foreign  aid  today  re- 
quires the  Elxecutlve  to  submit  all  rele- 
vant documents  on  foreign  aid.  It  says  so 
in  the  law  in  very  broad  language.  It 
could  not  be  any  broader.  So  when  we  ask 
for  the  documents,  the  President  refuses 
to  send  them  to  us  on  the  groimd  that 
they  are  internal  working  docimients  and 
claims  Executive  privilege.  I  do  not  agree 
that  such  privilege  Is  applicable  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is  an  absolute 
distortion  of  the  whole  concept.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  legal  basis  for  it.  It  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  clear  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Missouri  puts 
in  this  requirement,  and  I  am  for  that, 
of  course,  because,  as  a  Senator,  I  have 
to  proceed  as  if  this  were  still  a  law- 
abiding  country  and  that  people  abide  by 
the  law,  even  though  I  strongly  subject 
that  some  will  not  do  so  If  it  is  inconven- 
ient to  them.  Just  as  they  have  not  abided 
by  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendments,  and  the  amend- 
ment limiting  use  of  Thai  trooiis,  or  re- 
quirements for  furnishing  information 
to  the  Senate  on  foreign  aid. 

The  real  reason  why  this  executive 
has  such  contempt  for  the  Congress  and 
the  law  is  that  it  believes  it  controls  the 
Congress.  With  the  Democrats  split 
about  50-50  and  the  Republicans  stand- 
ing close  together,  the  administration 
thinks  anything  it  considers  important 
will  pass,  anyway:  so  why  should  it  re- 
spect a  body  which  has  no  role?  I  can 
understand  that.  I,  nevertheless,  believe 
that,  in  the  long  nm,  when  this  war  is 
over,  this  country  will  return  to  its  senses 
and  we  wiU  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
resurrect  the  basic  principles  of  law  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

But  as  long  as  the  war  Is  going  on,  I 
realize  that  the  administration  does  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  those  in  Con- 
gress or  the  Senate  who  disagree  with 
its  views,  because  the  administration  has 
the  votes,  and  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  they  think  about  the  prov- 
idence of  the  war  in  Laos  or  Cambodia. 
Just  as  was  true  of  the  preceding  admin- 
istration, as  long  as  the  administration 
has  the  votes  it  will  do  as  it  pleases. 

I  want  to  read  one  other  paragraph 
from  this  article: 

In  addition  to  the  team's  members  there 
are  25  servicemen  in  the  office  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  attach^.  Col.  Harry  O.  Amos. 

So  far  that  Is  all,  but  one  disgruntled  ad- 
vocate of  a  smaller  American  eetabllshmen,t 
here  said  the  other  day.  'the  next  thing 
they'll  want  M.P.'s.  then  a  PX.  then  a  movie- 
house,  and  next  thing  you  know  there  will 
be  a  thousand  men  here." 

That  is  exactly  what  happMied  in  Viet- 
nam. The  President  committed  himself 
in  the  last  election  to  get  our  troops  out 
of  Vietnam.  What  he  appears  to  be  do- 
ing now  is  gradually,  but  too  gradually, 
much  too  slowly,  moving  soldiers,  al- 
though he  held  that  up  until  that  electlim 
yesterday.  That  was  a  very  enlighten- 
ing election.  One  cartoon  said.  "One 
man,  one  -vote.  What  could  be  more 
democratic?" 
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That  is  what  it  was — it  was  a  very 
democratic  election — one  man,  one  vote. 
Mr.  Thleu  did  not  get  as  many  votes  as 
HiUer  did.  Hitler  got  99  percent  of  the 
votes.  Ttie  president  of  South  Vietnam 
got  89  ijercent,  I  believe,  so  he  is  10  per- 
cent off  Hitler's  record.  But  I  say  with  a 
Ume  of  sarcasm  it  was  a  great  election, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  being  celebrated  both 
in  Saigon  and  downtown  as  a  great  vic- 
tory which  has  now  given  South  Vietnam 
the  opportunity  for  self-determination, 
which  is  the  way  the  administration,  I 
believe,  has  described  it. 

The  President  has  never  made  a  com- 
mitment, as  far  as  I  know,  to  get  out  of 
Csunbodia  or  Laos.  Th&t  is  the  reason 
they  are  doubling — and  they  are  dou- 
bling— the  size  of  our  military  contingent 
in  Cambodia.  I  want  to  predict  now  that 
Cambodia  will  turn  out  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive, in  many  respects,  than  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sihanouk,  both  hereditary  and 
elected  ruler  of  Cambodia,  resides  In 
Peking  today.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  Chinese  regard  Cambodia 
more  or  less  as  a  ward.  One  reason  is 
Prince  Sihanouk.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons. Cambodia  has  been  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Chinese  in  the  past.  The 
Cambodians  have  always  regarded  them- 
selves as  a  people  of  superior  culture 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  "Riey  have 
great  pride  in  the  former  kingdom  of  the 
Khmers  which  resulted  in  Angkor  Wat, 
and  so  forth.  They  have  a  history  some- 
what diflermt  from  that  of  Vietnam  and 
I  think  a  history  of  close  association  with 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  regarded 
them  as  a  tributary  state  but,  neverthe- 
less, have  regarded  them  as  a  state  for 
which  they  have  a  responsibility. 

I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  for  us  to 
escalate  the  war  In  Cambodia,  in  some 
cases  more  dangerous,  on  ideological  and 
psychological  grounds,  than  in  Laos.  It  is 
a  great  tragedy  that  we  are  escalating  the 
extension  of  the  war  and  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Laos  as  well  as  Cambodia.  I 
understand  they  will  be  spending  some 
$200  million  or  more  in  Cambodia  this 
year.  We  never  know  how  much,  because 
the  actual  amounts  are  never  carried  in 
a  way  that  one  can  recognize  them  in  the 
budget  itself.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
secret.  So  miich  of  it  is  spent  through  the 
CIA  or  some  other  activity  of  this  kind 
and  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  cost  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  of  the  Army  men  who  are 
serving  much  of  the  time  in  Cambodia 
are  based  In  Vietnam  and  no  doubt  they 
show  up  in  the  costs  of  Vietnam  Itself. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  limit- 
ing aid  to  Laos  to  $200  million.  I  am 
not  sure,  since  the  Senator  has  sent  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk,  if  it  in- 
creases it  to  the  current  amoimt.  If  so, 
I  cannot  vote  for  it.  There  is  no  point  in 
my  voting  for  an  amount  which  means  a 
great  escalation.  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  any  amendment,  because  there  are 
those  who  later  will  look  at  this  Record 
and  say  "Look,  you  voted  for  authority 
for  war  in  Laos."  I  do  not  want  my  vote 
to  be  Interpreted  as  authority  for  war 
in  Laos.  Of  course,  in  a  technical  sense. 
It  could  be  that  I  voted  for  it.  But  this 
amendment  should  be  viewed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  restrict,  restrain,  and  prevent 
an  escalation  of  the  war  in  Laos. 
That  is  exactly  how  the  Tonkin  Oulf 


resolution  was  presented  to  us.  It  was 
presented  as  a  way  to  prevent  a  laj-er 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  President  Johnson 
and  his  advisers  said — 

If  you  wUl  give  us  this  quickly,  it  will  show 
the  soUdarlty  of  the  Congress  behind  the 
President.  This  Is  the  only  way  to  discour- 
age the  North  Vietnamese  from  escalating 
the  war.  This  is  the  way  to  prevent  a  widen- 
ing of  the  war.  If  you  do  not  give  us  this 
authority,  then  the  war  will  Inevitably  esca- 
late because  they  will  not  have  any  fear 
or  concern  about  what  we  wlU  do  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  got  to  impress  the  Viet- 
namese with  our  determination  and  our 
strength,  and  this  Is  the  way  to  stop  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Tlils  Is  the  way  to  prevent 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  enlarging  their 
activities. 

That  was  the  whole  thrust  of  that 
program. 

Of  course,  I  have  always  been  crit- 
icized, and  still  am — every  day.  prac- 
tically, someone  in  this  body  or  some- 
where else  who  says : 

Did  you  not  vote  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution? 

Well,  they  will  say  in  this  case: 
Did  you  not  vote  for  the  authority  for  the 
Laotian  war? 

This  measure  is  not  intended  as  au- 
thority for  the  war.  They  are  already 
spending  this  money.  They  are  going  to 
spend  much  more  If  they  can.  I  have  no 
confidence  that  they  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  restrictions  in  any  way.  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  appearance,  I 
have  to  support  an  amendment  to  re- 
strict not  only  the  amount  of  money  but 
the  way  they  report  it  and  their  activities 
in  Euidition  to  spending  the  money. 

I  know  this  is  going  to  be  considered 
a  cynical  speech— "You  do  not  have  any 
confidence  in  our  system,"  and  so  forth. 
Well,  it  is  not  that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  system.  In  wartime  our  democratic 
procedures  break  down.  They  have 
always  done  so  throughout  history.  We 
delegate  power.  This  has  been  done.  That 
is  the  way  it  goes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  get  this 
war  over  if  we  do  not  keep  backing  wid- 
ening the  war  into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
If  we  can  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I 
believe  this  country  will  return  to  a 
democratic,  law-abiding  commimity.  But 
we  cannot  make  much  progress  doing 
that  until  we  get  the  war  in  Vietnam 
over,  and  the  wars  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  stopped  also. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  stop 
the  war,  to  restrict  the  war  in  Laos, 
not  to  authorize  it.  What  has  been  going 
on  there  has  not  been  authorized,  not 
even  acknowledged.  The  support  of  the 
Meo  army  has  been  primarily  through 
the  CIA,  which  they  do  not  acknowledge. 
We  all  know  it,  but  they  do  not  admit 
it.  It  is  like  Radio  Free  Europe :  the  CIA 
paid  for  It,  but  they  pretended  the  pub- 
lic paid  for  it. 

Here  the  CIA  has  paid  for  the  war 
and  we  have  never  acknowledged  sup- 
port for  it  publicly.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  produced  evidence  in  a  hear- 
ing thai  is  very  persiiaslve  to  that  effect, 
and  no  man  in  his  right  mind  can  say 
It  Is  not  public  knowledge  now.  But  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  law 
passed  authorizing  so  much  money  for 
a  war  in  Laos.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am  will- 
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Ing  to  stand  corrected.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  authorization  to  carry 
on  a  war  In  Laos. 

Those  wishing  to  make  capital  of  It 
could  say  this  amendment  is  an  author- 
ization for  the  war  in  Laos,  just  as  those 
who  Wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nicality said  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  an  authorization  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  whereas  its  purpose  was  the 
prevention  of  a  wider  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  in  order  to  get  a  $200  million  lim- 
itation, I  said  I  would  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment;  but  I  cannot  vote 
for  any  larger  sum  than  that. 

(EXBIBIT    1] 

U.S.     Sbnatt. 
COMMITTEr  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

January  27, 1971. 
Hoti.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Waahington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  Aa  you  know,  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions the  Department  of  Defense  has,  for 
some  time,  been  supplying  It  with  monthly 
statistical  data  relating  to  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  This  Information  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  valuable  In  following  develop- 
ments   there. 

The  Committee  Is  finding  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ments In  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  believe  that  a  monthly  report 
containing  data  relating  to  those  countries 
would  be  helpful  The  Committee  would, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  Department's  co- 
operation In  supplying,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
the  Information  requested  on  the  enclosed 
Hat. 

I,   of   course,    have    no   objection   to   your 
making  this  Information  available  to  other 
Interested  congressional  committees,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  reports. 
Sincerely    yours. 

J.     W.     FrrLBRIOHT. 

Chairman. 
I  Enclosure  | 
Monthly  Data  on  MiLrrART  Operations  in 
Southeast    Asia 
Cambcxiia 

1 .  Size  of  Cambodian  Armed  Forces : 

(a)  Trained  and  Combat  Ready: 

(b)  In  training  (specific  location  If  out- 
side Cambodia)  or  other; 

(c)  On  duty  outside  Cambodia  (other 
than    training). 

2.  Number  of  friendly  foreign  troops  in 
Cambodia: 

(a)  South  Vietnamese; 

(b)  Other  (specify). 

3  Number  of  enemy  troops  In  Cambodia; 
(a)    North  Vietnamese/ Viet  Cong; 

(bi   Cambodian  Communist; 

(c)  Engaged  In  combat  operations : 

1.  against  Cambodian  forces; 

2.  against  South  Vietnam  forces. 

4  Combat  air  operations  In  Cambodia: 

( a )  Sorties  flown  by : 
1    U.8.  planes; 

2.  Sorties  flown  by  Cambodian  planes: 

3.  Sorties  flown  by  South  Vietnamese 
planes; 

4.  Sorties  flown  by  Thais  or  other  forces; 

(b)  Ordnance  expended  (bomb  tonnage 
and  other)  by  tJ.S.  aircraft  In  Cambodia: 

1     B-52. 

2.  other  fixed  wing  aircraft; 

3.  helicopter  gunshlps.  etc. 

5.  Casualties  (military)  : 

(a)  Enemy  killed,  wouxtded  and  captured; 

(b)  Cambodian  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing; 

(c)  South  Vietnamese  killed,  wounded  and 
misfilng: 


(d)  IT.S.  casualties  or  missing  as  a  result 
of  air  or  other  operations. 

6.  Transport  and  Supply  Operations : 

(a)  Number  of  flights  flown  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary transport  aircraft  to  Cambodian  air- 
ports; 

(b)  Number  of  U.S.  helicopter  transport 
flights  flown  In  Cambodia; 

(c)  Number  of  air  drop  missions  flown  by 
U.S.  aircraft  In  Cambodia; 

(d)  Number  of  transport  flights  by  U.S. 
non-mllltary  aircraft  (ALr  America,  etc.); 

(e)  Number  of  transport  flights  by  South 
Vietnamese  or  other  aircraft; 

(f)  Number  of  supply  missions  by  South 
Vietnamese  naval  vessels; 

(g)  Please  provide  copies  of  any  contracts 
or  agreements  with  foreign  government  or 
private  entitles  relating  to  supply  or  trans- 
port operations  in  Cambodia,  lnclud.lng  data 
on  amounts  paid  or  reimbursed  for  such 
services  and  the  sources  of  the  funding. 

7.  Payments  made  by  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  or  other  countries  for  oper- 
ations in  or  services  rendered  In  behalf  of 
Cambodia : 

(a)  Amounts  or  any  such  payments  and 
the  purpose; 

(b)  Provide  copies  of  any  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  concerning 
payments  to  foreigners  for  services  rendered 
in  or  in  behalf  of  Cambodia  and  the  source 
of  the  funding. 

8.  Number  of  U.S.  personnel  Involved: 

(a)  Number  of  U.S.  personnel  attached 
permanently  or  temporarily  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Cambodia — civilian,  military; 

(b)  Number  of  visits  In  Cambodia  by  U.S. 
personnel  In  a  TAD  or  other  temporary  status 
and  total  number  of  days  of  such  duty  by  all 
personnel  during  the  month; 

(c)  Number  of  U.S.  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  or  Laos  whose  duties  re- 
late to  operations  In  Cambodia,  Including 
training  and  logistics  operations. 

9.  U.S.  Naval  operations: 

(a)  Number  and  type  of  U.S.  ships  oper- 
ating In  or  near  Cambodian  waters  during 
the  month  engaged  In  operations  relating  to 
Cambodia; 

(b)  Number  of  visits  to  Cambodian  ports 
by  U.S.  naval  vessels  engaged  In  supply  or 
transport  operations. 

10.  Estimated  number  of  US.  prisoners 
held  In  Cambodia: 

Laos 

1.  Number  of  United  States  personnel  in 
Laos: 

(a)  Civilian  (government  employees) ; 

(b)  Military; 

(c)  Personnel  on  temporary  duty,  civilian 
and  military  (total  number  of  man-days); 

(d)  Contractor  employees  (Air  America, 
etc.) . 

2.  Number  of  friendly  military  forces: 

(a)  Regular  Laotian  Armed  Forces; 

(b)  Irregular  Forces; 

(c)  Thai  Forces  in  Laos; 

(d)  Other  Forces  In  Laos  (Cambodian, 
South  Vietnamese,  etc. ) . 

3.  Enemy  forces  In  Laos: 

(a)  PathetLao; 

(b)  North  Vietnamese; 

(c)  Viet  Cong. 

4.  Air  Operations  In  Laos: 

(a)  US.  air  sorties  over  Northern  Laos  and 
munitions  expended; 

1.  B-52: 

2.  Other  aircraft. 

(b)  U.S.  air  sorties  over  Southern  Laos  and 
munitions  expended; 

1.  B-52; 

2.  Other  aircraft. 

(c)  Air  sorties  by  Laotian  forces  and  muni- 
tions used. 

5.  Casualties — killed  or  wounded: 

(a)  United  States; 

(b)  Laotian; 

(c)  Other  friendly; 

(d)  Enemy. 


6.  Incursions  Into  Laos  from  Sloutb  Viet- 
nam or  Cambodia: 

(a)  Purpose,  date  and  number  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  personnel  Involved  In  each  Incursion. 

7.  Please  provide  copies  of  any  contracts 
or  agreements  entered  Into  during  the  month 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries or  private  partlee  relating  to  military 
operations  In  Laos. 

8.  Estimated  number  of  U.S.  prisoners  held 

North   Vietnam 

1.  U.S.  air  operations  over  North  Vietnam: 

(a)  Number  of  reconnaissance  flights 
flown; 

(b)  Number  of  escort  sorties  flown; 

(c)  Number  of  helicopters  or  other 
manned  aircraft  sorties  flown; 

( d )  Number  of  drone  flights. 

2.  Enemy  actions  and  U.S.  losses: 

(a)  Number  of  times  U.S.  aircraft  were 
flred  upon  while  over  North  Vietnam; 

(b)  Number  of  times  U.S.  aircraft  were 
flred  upon  from  North  Vietnam  while  over 
Laos; 

(c)  Number  of  U.S.  aircraft  lost  (by  type) 
over  North  Vietnam  due  to  enemy  flre; 

(d)  Number  of  U.S.  aircraft  lost  over  North 
Vietnam  (by  type)  not  as  a  result  of  enemy 
fire; 

(e)  U.S.  personnel  losses. 

3.  Retaliatory  action  taken: 

(a)  Number  of  times  North  Vietnam  tar- 
gets were  attacked; 

1.  Number  of  aircraft  involved  In  retalia- 
tory actions; 

2.  Quantities  of  munitions  used  In  retali- 
atory action. 

4.  Description  of  actions  by  Southvletnam- 
ese  or  other  forces  In  North  Vietnam. 

5.  Estimated  number  of  U.S.  prisoners  held 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 
International  Security  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  14.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chaixican:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  me  to  respwnd  to  your  letter  of  27 
January  in  which  you  requested  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
furnished,  on  a  continuing  basis,  a  detailed 
monthly  report  on  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  comply  with 
your  request  in  this  Instance.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard's  letter  to  Senator  Symington 
of  11  June  1970,  a  copy  of  which  Senator 
Symlngrton  forwarded  to  you,  pointed  out 
that  It  would  not  be  at  all  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss or  disclose  outside  the  Executive  Branch 
highly  sensitive  Information  on  military  com- 
bat operations  of  the  kind  which  your  ques- 
tions would  elicit  If  answers  were  to  be 
provided. 

Sincerely, 

G.  Warren  Nutter. 


The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC,  June  11.  1970. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and   Commitments  Abroad, 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Symington:    I   understand 
that  when  Generals  Burchlnal  and  Polk  ap- 
peared aa  witnesses  before  your  Suboommlt- 
tee  In  late  May,  they  were  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  Subcommittee  copies  of  writ- 
ten Instructions  they  had  received  both  in 
connection  with  the  Eurot>ean   trip  of  staff 
members  Plncus  and  Paul  and  with  reference 
to  their  testimony  before  your  Suboommlttee. 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  those  in- 
structions, by  definition,  were  documents  in- 
tended solely  for  Internal  use  within  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  and  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  such  docu- 
ments should  not  be  distributed  outside  the 
Executive  Branch. 

From  your  personal  experience  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tact  tliat,  on  the  basis  of 
custom,  tradition,  usage  and  precedent,  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  have 
come  to  accept  and  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  matters  which,  for  varying  reasons, 
are  not  normally  discussed  outside  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  The  Instructions  in  question 
contained  topics  meeting  that  general  de- 
.scrlptlon  for  the  moet  part  and  Included  such 
Items  as  military  contingency  plans,  National 
Security  Council  documents,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral Reports  of  Investigations,  matters  still  in 
the  planning,  proposal  stage  upon  which  no 
decision  has  been  reached,  operational  pro- 
cedures and  methods  Involving  the  risk  of 
life  or  safety  of  military  p>ersonnel  and  so 
forth - 

Early  In  the  Subcommittee  hearings,  a  mis- 
understanding apparently  develoi>ed  In  con- 
nection with  the  handling  or  manner  of 
treatment  of  Information  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  misunderstanding  which,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  has  been  resolved  by  the  briefing 
given  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  27  May  1970. 

These  categories  of  information  are  those 
which  have  become  widely  accepted  and  gen- 
erally recognized  as  topics  which  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  should  be  strictly  limited  In 
either  dissemination  or  discussion.  Be  as- 
sured that  any  prohibitions  against  dis- 
cussing such  topics  apply  to  all  testimony 
and  were  not,  of  course,  restrictive  solely 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  your  Sub- 
committee. 

Secretary  Laird  asked  me  to  convey  his 
apology  for  the  delay  In  responding  to  your 
request,  a  delay  whclh  was  occasioned  by 
the  urgency  of  preparing  for  his  trip  to 
Europe. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  responsive 
to  your  SulKommittee's  interest  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 

April  30,  1971. 
Hon.  O.  Warren  Nutter. 

AssUtant   Secretary  for  International   Secu- 
rity    Affairs.     Department     of     Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  NtrrrER:    I  wish  to  acknowledge 
voiir  letter  of  April  10  In  reply  to  the  Com- 
mittee's   request    for    a    monthly   report    on 
certain  developments  In  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
You  state  that  the  Information  requested 
would  Involve  "highly  sensitive  Information 
on  military  combat  operations"  which  would 
not  be  "appropriate  to  discuss  or  disclose  out- 
side the  Executive  Branch."  Would  you  please 
provide   the   Committee   with   a   list   of   the 
items  requested  which  you  consider  to  be  In 
this  category.  In  order  to  avoid  further  delay 
and   without   passing   on   the   merits  of  the 
Department's     position     on     those     Items, 
I  would  appreciate  your  providing  the  Com- 
mittee with   monthly  rejxjrts   on  the  other 
items  not  In  this  category. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fm-BRicHT,  Chairman. 


Assistant  Secretary   of  DEn:NSE. 

International    Security    Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  May  5,  1971. 
Hon  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

US  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tills  will  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  30. 
1971,  relative  to  our  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence In  connection  with  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
be  provided  a  monthly  report  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  of  certain  military  combat  oi)era- 
tlons  conducted  by  U.S.  forces  and  the  In- 


digenous forces  of  the  governments  of  Laos 
and  Oambodla. 

The  information  required  to  respond  to 
questions  concerning  the  size  and  combat 
readiness  of  Indigenous  armed  forces,  their 
air  and  ground  combat  operations,  the  enemy 
forces  they  encounter  and  the  casualties  they 
Infilct  and  sustain,  etc.,  is  normally  pro- 
vided through  U.S.  military  personnel  acting 
in  a  military  advisory  assistance  role  who 
accompany  the  host  country  forces  on  com- 
bat operations.  However,  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, the  so-called  Cooper-Church  Amend- 
ment and  certain  other  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  Congress  In  enacting  the  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  have,  in  combination, 
prohibited  by  law  the  presence  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisory  personnel  in  Laos  and  Cam.- 
bodla  which,  In  turn,  effectively  precludes 
reliable  reporting  to  the  Dep«u1anent  of  De- 
fense  of   information   of   tha.t   nature. 

Additionally,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
questions  that  were  {Kieed  such  as  those  re- 
lating to  U.S.  civilian  personnel  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  who  are  employed  either  by  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  or  by  private  con- 
tractors that  do  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Finally,  the  possibility  that  Identical  or 
similar  missions  are  military  operations  may 
be  required  in  the  same  general  geographical 
area  at  some  indefinite  future  date  creates  a 
sensitivity  that  precludes  discussing,  outside 
the  Executive  Branch,  specific  details  with 
respect  to  cross  border  Incursions  by  allied 
forces.  Intelligence  gathering  operations,  fre- 
quency and  area  of  coverage  of  reconnais- 
sance and  attack  sorties,  types  of  aircraft 
employed  and  types  and  tonnages  of  ord- 
nance expended,  etc. 

Again,  I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  re- 
spond to  your  Committee's  request  In  this 
Instance. 

Sincerely, 

G.  Warren  Nutter. 


August  9,  1971. 
Mr.  C.  Warren  Nutter. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Nutter:  On  January  27,  1971,  I 
wrote  Secretary  Laird,  noting  that  the  De- 
partment of  £>efense  had  been  supplying  the 
Committee  for  some  time  with  monthly 
statistical  data  relating  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  asking  for  a  monthly  report 
relating  to  developments  in  Cambodia.  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam.  You  replied,  for  Secre- 
tary Laird,  on  April  14  and  said  that  you 
were  unable  to  comply  with  my  request  be- 
cause "It  would  not  be  at  all  appropriate  to 
discuss  or  disclose  outside  the  Executive 
Branch  highly  sensitive  information  on  mili- 
tary combat  operations  of  the  kind  which 
your  questions  would  elicit  If  answers  were 
to  be  provided." 

I  then  wrote  you  on  April  20  and  asked 
whether  you  could  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  list  of  the  items  requested  which  you 
considered  to  be  In  the  category  of  "highly 
sensitive  Information  on  military  combat 
oi>eratlons"  which  would  not  be  "appropriate 
to  discuss  or  disclose  outside  the  Executive 
Branch." 
You  replied  on  May  5,  saying  In  your  letter: 
"The  Information  required  to  respond  to 
questions  concerning  the  size  and  combat 
readiness  of  indigenous  armed  forces,  their 
air  and  ground  combat  operations,  the  enemy 
forces  they  encounter  and  the  casualties  they 
Infiict  and  sustain,  etc..  Is  normally  provided 
through  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  acting  In  a 
military  advisory  assistance  role  who  accom- 
pany the  host  country  forces  on  combat  oper- 
ations. However,  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  eo- 
called  Cooper-Church  Amendment  and  cer- 
tain other  restrictions  ImpKJsed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  enacting  the  Defense  Authorization 
Bill  have.  In  combination,  prohibited  by  law 
the  presence  of  U.S.  military  advisory  In  Laos 


and  Cambodia  which.  In  turn,  effectively  pre- 
cludes reliable  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  Information  of  that  nature." 

I  now  renew  my  request  for  the  Informa- 
tion on  Laos  on  a  monthly  basis  requested  In 
my  original  letter  of  January  27,  1971.  Since 
our  exchange  of  correspondence ,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  staff  have  visited  Laos 
and  they  have  obtained  the  answers  to  vir- 
tually all  of  the  questions  regarding  the  situ- 
ation In  Laos  In  the  enclosure  to  my  letter 
of  January  27.  Furthermore,  as  you  know, 
their  report  has  now  been  declassified  and 
published,  after  review  by  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Thus,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
any  longer  credible  to  claim  that  you  cannot 
provide  answers  to  these  questions  on  the 
ground  that  "It  would  not  be  at  all  appro- 
priate to  discuss  or  disclose  outside  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  highly  sensitive  information 
on  military  combat  operations  of  the  kind 
which  your  questions  would  elicit  If  answers 
were  to  be  provided."  Nor,  It  seems  to  me. 
can  you  sustain  the  argument  that  "The  In- 
formation required  to  resp>ond  to  questions 
concerning  the  size  and  combat  readiness  of 
Indigenous  armed  forces,  their  air  and  ground 
combat  operations,  the  enemy  forces  they  en- 
counter and  the  casualties  they  inflict'  and 
sustain,  etc..  Is  normally  provided  through 
U.S.  military  personnel  acting  In  a  millUry 
advisory  assistance  role  who  accompany  the 
host  country  forces  on  combat  operations." 

Semantic  arguments  aside,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  information  I  have  re- 
quested Is  avaUable  because  it  has  been  pro- 
vided to  members  of  the  Committee  staff.  I 
would  now  like  to  receive  this  Information  on 
a  monthly  betels. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  questions  I 
sent  the  Department  of  Defense  regarding 
Laos  as  an  enclosure  to  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 27. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  for  the  way  he  has  presented 
his  case.  It  is  true  that  money  has  not 
been  authorized,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  has  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  spent.  I  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  sort  of  makes 
one  wonder  what  the  system  is.  I  reject- 
fully  commend  the  able  Senator,  for  he 
is  the  one  who  has  consistently,  with 
great  courage,  pointed  out  the  tragic  mess 
that  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  to  be 
frank,  my  thinking  goes  along  the  line, 
at  this  point,  that  it  is  better  to  have  half 
a  loaf  thaJi  none  at  all. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  whether 
my  amendment  said  $200  million,  or  $350 
million,  or  $490  million,  sometime  some- 
one might  get  up  and  say,  "You  voted 
money  for  a  war  In  Laos,  and  therefore, 
in  effect,  you  were  for  the  war  in  Laos." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perfecting 
amendment,  and  on  which  I  shall  ask 
for  a  vote.  If  I  may  run  through  it  a  bit 
with  the  able  chairman,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows. 

We  say : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be  apprc^rlated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act 

The  word  "obligated"  is  taken  out  for 
technical  reasons. 
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may  b«  expended  In  any  amount  la  exceas 
of  OAO.OOO.OOO  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying 
out  directly  or  Indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  aoalstance,  or  any  operation,  proj- 
ect, or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for  prorld- 
Ing  any  gooda,  BuppUea,  materlala,  equip- 
ment, aervlcea.  personnel,  or  adTlJ«ra  in,  to, 
for,  or  on  b^ialf  of  Iaos  during  the  flecal  y«ar 
ending  June  30.  107a. 

One  reason  for  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment la  that  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  at  this  point  In  the  fiscal 
year,  a  substantial  part  of  this  money 
has  alrefidy  been  spent.  Another  thought 
is  that,  after  discussing  it  with  some  of 
my  colleagues,  it  is  my  opinion  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  the  con- 
trols which  we  do  by  this  amendment  If 
we  did  not  raise  that  figure. 

On  page  2,  we  continue  with  the  con- 
cept of  eliminating  the  word  "obliga- 
tion." On  page  3,  lines  2  and  3,  we  strike 
out: 

Over  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  In 
southern  Laos,  and  over  areas  inunedlately 
adjacent  to  such  trails. 

And  insert: 

In  or  over  Laos 

Which  would  signify  that  we  would 
place  no  restriction  on  bombing  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trails  or  in  Northern  Ljios. 

Then  sui>section  (e) ,  wiiich  is  very  im- 
portant to  me  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees Involved: 

Alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whenever  any  request  Is  made  t»  the  Con- 
greee  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  use 
In,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Laos  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  furnish  a  written 
report  to  the  Congreas  explaining  the  purpose 
for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  used  in  such 
Sacal  year. 

Then  the  next  paragraph,  and  it  Is  not 
long: 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1,  1971.  a 
written  report  showing  the  total  amount  of 
funds  expended  In,  for.  or  on  behalf  of  Laos 
during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  shall  Include  In 
such  report  a  general  breakdown  of  the 
total  amount  expended,  describing  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
expended  and  the  total  amount  expended 
for  .such  purpose. 

My  point  Is  that  If  we  tried  to  tie  the 
executive  branch  to  $200  million — and  I 
fully  sympathize  with  the  able  chair- 
man's position — the  $200  million  figure 
could  be  a  little  unrealistic  because  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  alreacfcf 
been  spent.  If  we  make  the  change  about 
combat  air  operators  over  Laos,  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  giving  the  administration 
more  along  the  lines  of  what  they  asked 
for.  but  we  would  also  be  establishing, 
for  the  first  time,  controls  on  this  un- 
fortunate operation.  Would  not  the  able 
Senator  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  If  I  had  any 
confidence  that  controls  would  be  re- 
spected. Putting  It  all  together,  to  give 
them  all  the  money  in  return  for  the 
controls,  which  are  certainly  proper  con- 
trols, would  enable  them  to  say  theiy 
have  a  certain  lawfiil  authority  if  theiy 
spend  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree,  It 
is  true.  They  will  use  about  $490  million, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  to  effectuate  pres- 


ent plans.  They  could  go  through  the 
ceiling;  it  could  be  twice  that,  and  the 
Senator  has  no  way  of  stopping  it. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  The  Senator  im- 
plies that  by  taking  the  air  out,  exclusive 
of  the  trails,  it  would  be  $490  million 
instead  of  $200  million:  but  for  the  first 
time  we  would  have  direct  controls. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  If  you  expect  them 
to  be  observed. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  you  might  as  well  not  have 
any  amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's purposes  are  good,  and  you  never 
know  what  will  happen.  I  said  I  would 
support  the  $200  million.  The  only  reason 
I  support  the  $200  million  is  because  of 
the  controls  that  the  Senator  has  In 
there.  But  I  do  not  want  us  to  become 
more  involved  there.  We  are  already 
in 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  only  reason 
that  I  would  chsmge  the  $200  million  Is 
that  I  have  now  foimd  out  there  would 
be  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  it 
through  the  Senate.  If  we  could  agree 
on  the  compromise  flgiire,  It  would  not 
only  get  through  the  Senate,  but  as  a 
conferee  I  would  hope  we  could  uphold 
It  in  conference  as  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive move. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  expect  the 
greatest  value  of  offering  It  Is  at  least 
getting  the  expenditures  on  the  record — 
in  trying  once  more  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  country,  the  press,  and  the 
people — what  is  going  on.  I  do  not  think 
most  people  have  been  aware  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  I  do  not  think  they  ap- 
prove it.  Even  Members  of  Congress  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  aware  of  it  until 
very  recently,  if  at  all. 

So  I  think  It  serves  a  very  good  pur- 
pose to  discuss  this  subject,  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  is  enacted,  because 
I  myself  cannot  Imagine  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  attitude  they 
have  taken  toward  the  war,  would  accept 
this  amendment  and  when  they  are  as 
determined  as  they  have  been  on  a  very 
simple  statement  of  policy  such  as  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  the  draft  bill, 
and  resist  that,  then  you  can  Imagine 
what  they  will  do  to  something  substan- 
tive dealing  with  money. 

That  is  the  explanation  for  my  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  an  amendment  which  is 
certainly  justified  on  all  groimds  to  be 
enacted  as  far  as  the  restrictions  go — on 
all  groimds  other  than  giving  them  a  lot 
of  money  to  carry  on  an  unwanted  war 
The  argument  that  this  authorization  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  is  absurd,  however. 
It  is  about  as  absurd  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese elections  yesterday. 

One  of  the  justifications  for  this  activ- 
ity was  that  it  would  help  us  get  the 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  safely.  If  anybodj' 
believes  that,  he  is  liable  to  believe  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  without  the 
controls  that  are  in  here,  even  though 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  the  way  he 
wants  it,  if  that  were  defeated — and  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be — we  would  have  no 
control  over  expenditures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
discourage  the  Senator.  I  will  support  his 


first  amendment,  simply  because  It  Is  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount;  and 
I  think  the  one  thing — the  only  thing — 
that  the  administration  is  likely  to  abide 
by  is  the  lack  of  money. 

I  have  never  figured  out  how  they  are 
able  to  spend  money  that  has  neither 
been  authorized  nor  appropriated.  TTiey 
have  ways  of  drawing  oa  unexpended 
funds.  I  Imagine  there  Is  at  least  $50  bil- 
lion of  unexpended  funds  in  the  pipeline, 
as  they  call  it,  as  reserve  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

So  I  would  not  be  sure  that  even  with  a 
prohibition  against  the  appropriation  of 
any  money,  they  could  not  find  some  in  a 
very  short  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  Thai 
troops. 

It  was  my  amendment  originally  that 
I  believe  prohibited  the  hiring  of  Thais 
to  fight  in  Laos.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
why,  with  one-fourth  as  many  Thai 
troops  as  there  are  in  the  Royal  Lao 
Ai-my.  they  cost  25  percent  more?  That 
would  indicate  that  they  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much  to  a  Thai  fighting  in  Laos 
as  to  a  Lao  fighting  in  Laos.  Is  that  a 
fact? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  only  that; 
there  Is  more  to  it  than  that.  For  exam- 
ple there  are  less  than  one-half  as  many 
Thais  as  there  are  Lao  irregulars,  but, 
the  Thais  cost  33  percent  more.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween what  the  TTials,  who  are  subsi- 
dized to  fight  in  Thailand,  receive  as 
against  what  we  pay  for  the  Laotian  ir- 
regulars. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  I  had  another  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  practice  of  paying 
foreign  troops  brought  into  Vietnam  the 
special  allowances  which  at  that  time 
gave  them  more  than  was  given  to  an 
American  soldier.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call that? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  this  case,  be- 
cause we  had  no  war — acknowledged 
war — at  that  time  in  Laos,  I  assume  they 
take  the  position  that  that  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  Laos.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  think  It 
did,  yes.  But  it  was  my  understanding 
that  we  were  not  going  to  support  any 
Thais  in  either  Laos  or  Cambodia,  or  any 
mercenaries  in  either  Laos  or  Cambodia, 
and  it  was  my  understanding  that  that 
is  what  our  amendment  was  designed 
to  do,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  earlier  to- 
day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  press  is  now 
reporting  that  it  is  planned  to  finance 
and  train  12,000  Thai  to  fight  in  Laos, 
and  I  imagine  the  executive  branch 
will  continue  to  handle  this  matter  Just 
about  the  way  they  see  fit.  TTiat  is  why 
I  am  particularly  anxious  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman — who  has  done  as 
much  In  this  field  as  I  have — to  agree  on 
modifying  the  money.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  may  be  accused,  somewhat,  even 
if  we  vote  for  the  money  Involved.  But 
at  least  for  the  first  time  we  would  be 
setting  some  controls,  so  that  the  whole 
operation  of  the  Senate  will  not  be  a 
farce,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past;  because 
no  Member  of  the  Senate,  including  my- 
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self,  a  member  of  the  F\Drelgn  Relations 
Committee,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  a  memt>er  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  CIA  until  recently 
has  had  the  faintest  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Laos. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  able  group 
of  investigators  who  went  to  Laos,  it  is 
very  possible — in  fact.  I  think,  probable — 
that  we  would  not  yet  know  what  we  do 
now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  although  tliere  is  an  existing 
provision  of  law  prohibiting  the  hiring 
of  mercenaries,  they  are  hiring  them. 
Why  does  the  Senator  think  they  will 
respect  his  restrictions  any  more  than 
they  respected  that  restriction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way. 
First,  they  claim — I  do  not  justify  the 
claim;  I  simply  state  their  claim — that 
they  are  all  volunteers,  that  they  volun- 
teered to  go  there.  Inasmuch  as  we  found 
out  that  many  of  them  were  regulars  in 
the  Thai  military,  including  at  least  one 
general  officer  in  Laos,  and  that  they 
were  given  bonuses  to  go  to  Laos  and 
their  families  were  given  privileges  if 
they  did  go  or  were  woimded,  it  is  hard 
to  follow  that  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  also  use  the 
justification  that  they  are  ethnic  Lao. 
The  testimony  is  that  twice  as  many  Lao 
are  actually  living  in  Thailand  as  are 
living  in  Laos,  and  three  times  as  many 
are  living  in  Thailand  as  are  controlled 
by  the  present  government  in  Laos  that 
we  support. 

These  are  the  reasons  they  give  to 
justify  the  Thai  forces  in  Laos,  despite 
the  amendment  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  succeeded  in  having 
adopted,  for  which  I  voted  and  which,  to 
my  mind,  said  they  should  not  do  what 
they  are  apparently  doing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So.  the  Senator 
thinks  that  for  some  reason  they  might 
respect  his  restrictions,  although  they 
have  not  respected  that  one? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
making  a  very  tight  argument.  I  would 
.say  that  they  have  Just  as  much  chance 
of  respecting  the  $350  million  amend- 
ment as  they  would  the  $200  million 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  grant  the 
Senator  that. 

Why  do  they  feel  that  they  have  to 
hire  Thais  who  are  so  expensive?  Why 
can  they  not  hire  somebody  else  at  half 
the  price?  That  seems  an  exorbitant 
sum,  if  it  is  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  they 
pay  the  L-aotians. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  always 
found  that  people  in  government  are  not 
as  good  traders  as  people  in  private  busi- 
ness. Perhaps  they  could  have  made  a 
better  deal  with  the  Thais. 

This  deal,  to  my  mind,  is  not  nearly  as 
advantageous  to  the  Thais  as  the  deal 
was  for  the  Filipinos  who  went  into  Viet- 
nam under  the  previous  administration, 
because  they  went  in  with  heavy  bonuses, 
plus  the  assurance  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  ever  have  to  go 
Into  ccstibat.  At  least,  this  Is  a  better  deal 
than  the  one  that  was  made  with  the 
Philippines. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    I    think    that    is 


damning  with  faint  praise.  Nobody  I 
know  of  Justifies  the  Philippine  deal  as 
other  than  a  very  crude  shakedown. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  was  a  deal  that 
was  made  secretly.  The  reascm  I  am  giv- 
ing consideration  to  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment— In  fact.  I  will  offer  one — is  that 
at  least  we  would  get  this  matter  out  in 
the  open,  and  we  do  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditures,  which  brings  in 
the  very  powerful  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses.  I  think  that  if  we 
support  it,  there  will  be  a  good  chance  of 
getting  It  through  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  supporting  one  army 
would  be  more  efficient  than  supporting 
three?  We  have  the  Thai,  the  Royal  Lao- 
tion  Army,  and  the  Lao  regulars.  To 
have  three  different  armies  in  Laos,  all 
of  them  supported  by  the  United  States, 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  improvident.  Can 
we  not  operate  the  way  mergers  are  ef- 
fected in  the  business  field  and  merge 
them  into  one  army  and  have  only  one 
officer  corps  and  thereby  save  a  great 
deal  of  money?  Would  that  not  be  much 
wiser? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  would  be  much 
wiser,  but  it  would  be  much  more  difH- 
cult.  I  recall  that  10  years  ago.  when  I 
was  going  through  Thailand  to  get  to 
Saigon,  the  Thais  and  the  Cambodians 
were  practically  at  war.  These  being 
tribal  countries.  I  believe  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  having  officers  that 
could  serve  with  all  three  armies. 

The  Senator's  point  is  well  taken,  how- 
ever, and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  get 
better  organized  out  there  with  these 
mercenaries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  ought  to 
come  home.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
answer. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  agree  with 
that,  but  I  thought  the  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  troops  from  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was.  I  said  that  is 
what  I  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  should  like  to  close 
by  citing  a  short  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  September  1,  1971, 
headlined,  "China  Says  U.S.  Eyes  Laos 
Move." 

It  reads: 

China  accused  the  United  States  today  of 
plans  to  send  more  Thai  troops  Into  Laos  to 
expand  the  war  there. 

An  editorial  In  the  Offlcla]  Peking  People's 
Dally  said  the  United  States  showed  Its  in- 
tention on  Aug.  9  when  it  accused  North  Viet- 
nam of  a  "massive"  Invasion  of  Laos. 

"It  Is  futile  for  the  U.S.  government  to  try 
and  cover  up  Its  own  aggression  with  the 
guise  of  an  alleged  'invasion'  of  Laos  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  said  the 
editorial.  It  charged  that  the  United  States 
is  planning  to  send  "still  more  Thai  accom- 
plice troops  to  Laos  to  expand  the  war  of  ag- 
gression there." 

Mr.  President,  that  shows  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  their  eye  on  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

I  repeat,  Cambodia  is  much  more  sensi- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  China  than  Laos.  We 
are  taking  grave  risks  in  escalating  the 
war  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  as  we  pull  our 
troops  out — very  gradually — out  of 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  able  chairman? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  It  not  run 
through  the  Senator's  mind  that  perhaps 
the  basic  plan,  especially  as  we  talk  so 
much  about  getting  out  of  Indochina,  is 
to  "hole  up,"  we  might  say,  on  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland  by  establishing  a 
bastion  in  Thailand  where  we  have 
superb  fighter  bases — six  to  be  exact — 
and,  in  addition,  one  of  the  finest 
strategic  bomber  bases  in  the  world, 
south  of  Baneicok;  and  might  it  not  be 
that  the  great  Interest  we  have  built  up 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  at  the  same  time 
we  emphasize  we  are  going  out  of  South 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  that 
we  have  the  SEATO  agreement  with 
Thailand,  and  might  that  not  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  op>eratlng  the 
way  we  are? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  weU  might  be.  al- 
though the  SEATO  agreement  would  not 
require  that  we  do  anything  with  Thai- 
land, but  we  can  do  what  we  Uke  with 
Thailand  as  long  as  Thailand  is  agree- 
able. It  would  not  exclude  that  at  all. 
Cambodia  is  completely  dependent  upon 
us.  We  pay  for  everj'thing.  It  is  a  pawn 
in  our  hands,  whereas  Thailand  retains 
a  government  of  its  own  and,  except  for 
our  vast  expenditures  there,  they  could 
assert  their  independence  again  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  are.  I  think,  in  a  much 
weaker  position. 

IS  we  are  concerned  about  the  Laotian 
people,  we  could  make  a  serious  effort  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  and  the  Pathet  Lao — 
they  are  led  by  half-brothers,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  they  are  close  ethnically, 
as  the  Senator  has  said.  But  we  have  not 
made  much  of  an  effort  to  do  that.  I 
think  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  do  tliat 
than  to  continue  to  escalate  the  war  and 
spend  half  a  billion  dollars  this  year  in 
this  poor  little  country.  It  is  going  to  be 
an  ever  more  burden  on  this  country, 
as  the  Senator  has  said.  Much  more  so 
than  in  times  gone  by,  given  our  present 
financial  situation.  It  seems  incredible 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  continue  this 
kind  of  expenditure  in  a  litUe.  moun- 
tainous country  10,000  miles  away  from 
us.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  from  any 
point  of  view  to  spend  $490  million  on 
such  a  futile  undertaking. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  One  of 
my  constituents  wrote  me  recently,  ask- 
ing why  I  spend  so  much  time  on  Laos, 
and  I  said  the  more  time  I  spend  on  Laos 
and  all  these  other  overseas  expendi- 
tures, and  try  to  get  them  reduced,  the 
more  money  will  be  available  to  do  the 
things  which  aj-e  needed  so  desperately 
back  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  we  are  doing 
is  keeping  the  Laotian  people  involved  In 
a  war  that  is  decimating  them,  making 
refugees  out  of  them,  and  ruining  their 
country  for  nothing  that  can  possibly 
benefit  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  my  pres- 
ent pending  amencbnent. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "obligated  or". 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "»aoo,000.000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "200,000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "W 50, 000.000". 

On  page  2.  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "*- 
ligation  and". 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "obllgatod 
or". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "obligated 
or". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "obligation 
or". 

On  page  3,  llnee  2,  3.  and  4,  strike  out  "o*er 
the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  In  southtf-n 
Laos,  and  over  areas  Immediately  adjacvit 
of  such  trails,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ttie 
following:  "In  or  over  Laoe ". 

On  page  3,  line  20.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  Hbe 
following:  "except  that  In  the  case  of  tbe 
first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971,  a  single  report  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  both  such  quarters  and  such  re- 
port may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  accurate  estln^ates  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  make  taking  into  consideration  all 
Information  available  to  him." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  consideiied 
and  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Senator's  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or(ier 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a»  I 
said  earlier  the  purpose  of  my  original 
amendment  was  not  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  war  In  Laos.  As  desirable  as 
that  might  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ftn 
immediate  military  or  political  possi- 
bility. 

It  is.  however,  possible  for  the  Sentte 
by  its  action  today  to  place  itself  in  ttie 
PKJsition  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Laos, 
to  know  how  much  is  being  spent  th»re 
and  thereby  in  future  years  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  which  may  lead  the  United  Stages 
out  of  the  war  in  Laos  and  put  an  and 
to  the  fighting  which  has  destroyed  so 
much  of  that  country  and  has  decimaled 
such  a  large  portion  of  its  population. 

Having  in  mind  as  my  primary  objec- 
tive the  assertion  of  congressional  au- 
thority over  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Laos.  I  have  discussed  my  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  Itie 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  h«ve 
found  him  receptive  to  the  idea  of  ttie 
spending  controls  and  reporting  requlfe- 
ments  set  forth  in  my  amendment. 

Accordingly  in  the  belief  that  the  prjki- 


ciples  embodied  In  these  controls  will  In 
the  long  run  be  more  Important  than  the 
amount  of  money  Involved — although  I 
continue  to  believe  that  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  U.S.  expenditures  In  Laos  is 
far  too  much — I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  perfecting  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  ceiling  for  U.S.  expenditures 
In  Laos  to  $350  million  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  ceiling  the  cost  of  all 
U.S.  air  activities  in  and  over  Laos. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
support  the  revised  amendment  which 
provides  as  follows : 

For  the  first  time,  a  celling  on  U.S. 
expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  Lao  Gov- 
ernment— section  <a». 

Requires  that,  in  the  future,  any  money 
requested  for  Laos  must  be  identified  and 
explained — section  'c>. 

Precludes  use  in  Laos  of  money  au- 
thorized for  other  purposes — sections  (c» 
and  (e). 

Requires  the  executive  branch  to  sub- 
mit quarterly  reports  on  exp>enditures  in 
Laos  including  description  of  purposes — 
section  (f ). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  please  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  comment  on  a  statement  he  just 
made  in  which  he  said  his  amendment, 
as  modified,  would  preclude  use  in  Laos 
of  money  authorized  for  other  purposes. 
It  does  not  read  that  way  in  the  original 
amendment.  I  wondered  what  modifica- 
tions the  Senator  had  made  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment  as 
modified  would  el'minate  from  the  ceil- 
ing restriction  all  air  activity  in  and  over 
Laos.  Therefore  on  the  premise  that  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  this  year 
outside  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  the 
air  is  $140  million,  it  would  Increase  it 
actually  from  $200  million  in  the  original 
amendment  to  $490  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  point  out  what  changes  he 
has  made  on  page  3  of  the  amendment  to 
accomplish  that? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  got  a  copy  of  the 
amendment? 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  we  would  elimi- 
nate the  words  "obligation  or"  which  is  a 
technical  limitation  that  the  entire  staff 
recommends.  Then,  it  would  read: 

With  respect  to  the  exp>eiidlture  of  funds  to 
carry  out  combat  air  operations  In  and  over 
Lacs  by  U.S.  military  force. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
That  clarifies  that  point.  The  only  prob- 
lem I  still  have  is  that  I  find  it  difUcuit 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  us  were  critical  when 
the  previous  administration  was  direct- 
ing tactical  operations  when  we  were 
already  in  hostilities.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  why  535  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  try  to  do  it. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  contains  the 
amount  of  money  for  Laos  that  has  been 
requested. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  emphasize  that,  because  we  are 
compromising  on  a  reduction  of  the 
money  in  order  to  get  the  controls  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  requires. 

I  am  confident  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado,  with  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  does  not  like  to  authorize 
money  when  he  does  not  know,  as  I  have 
not  known  in  the  past,  how  that  money 
is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  EX>MINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  have  some  difficulty 
in  interpreting  the  last  statement  because 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri — as  well  as  I — has  been 
briefed  on  this  matter  on  a  great  number 
of  occasions,  including  times  by  the  pre- 
vious Ambassador  when  we  were  in  Vien- 
tiane on  a  number  of  occasions.  However, 
despite  that  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  prob- 
lem is  whether  we  should  try  to  exercise 
congressional  control  over  the  present  ac- 
tivities or  over  some  future  activities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  sections  (e^ 
and  <fi  justify  the  amendment.  All  of 
the  sections  of  the  amendment,  I  think, 
with  the  modifications,  would  give  us 
better  control. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  continue  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  to  more  severely 
limit  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  this  fiscal  year,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  In  its  revised  form  con- 
stitutes a  significant  assertion  of  our 
rights  and  our  responsibilities  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  very  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to 
be  joined  in  urgent  adoption  of  the 
amendment  as  perfected  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. His  role  in  overseeing  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  one 
which  should  have  earned  him  the  ad- 
miration, if  not  the  sympathy,  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

His  support  is  appreciated  and  in  turn 
I  will  appreciate  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  revised  amendment. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time"' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oaxier  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  en- 
tire subject  matter  pertaining  to  mili- 
tary aid  «ind  economic  aid  in  Laos  is  a 
very  involved  and  rather  complicated 
matter,  and  the  money  has  grown  to 
rather     large     amounts.     Before     this 
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amendment  is  voted  on  I  hope  there  Is 
some  way  yet  to  get  this  information 
before  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  I 
had  been  thinking  I  might  ask  for  a 
closed  session,  primarily  to  get  the  mem- 
bership into  the  Chamber,  so  we  could 
talk  about  the  high  points,  but  I  do  not 
tliink  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  closed 
session  this  afternoon. 

The  amendment  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  has  done  a  great  deal  on  this 
.subject.  I  am  pleased  that  he  has.  It  is 
hard,  difficult  work,  and  he  stayed  with 
it.  He  has  made  more  than  one  trip,  to 
Laos  and  to  other  places  in  the  area 
and  he  is  entitled  to  credit  on  this  sul>- 
ject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  requests 
this  year  for  items  that  go  to  make  up 
these  military  programs,  and  also  for 
economic  aid  in  Laos.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
will  go  into  the  figures.  The  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri limited  these  programs  to  $200  mil- 
lion, excluding  the  cost  of  bombing  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The  proposal  in 
his  modified  amendment  not  only  leaves 
out  the  cost  of  that  part;  of  the  bomtoing, 
but  also  the  costs  for  bombing  and  other 
air  activities.  In  and  over  all  of  Laos.  The 
air  activities  is  not  all  bombing.  Some  of 
It  Is  strafing  and  Bfxne  of  It  is  close  air 
support.  The  cost  of  all  that  is  excluded 
now. 

For  economic  aid.  we  have  the  Agency 
for  International  Development — the  AID 
program.  That  is  listed  here  at  $50.5 
million. 

All  of  those  programs  outside  the 
bombing  and  the  other  air  activities  add 
up  to  $350  million.  So  the  Senator  has 
modified  that  provision  which  we  lim- 
ited to  the  total  expenditures.  This  per- 
tains to  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  could  not  have  supported  the  amend- 
ment at  $200  million  under  any  circum- 
stances. One  reason  was  that  almost  that 
much  already  has  been  spent  or  will  be 
spent  under  continuing  resolutions. 

By  the  time  the  appropriation  bill 
leaves  the  President's  desk  almost  one- 
half  of  the  programed  amount  will  have 
been  spent  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. In  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  brought  up  the  question 
of  these  requested  amounts,  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  committee's  re- 
sponsibility, and  also  the  question  of  hav- 
ing these  matters  identified.  I  told  the 
Senator  if  he  saw  fit  to  modify  his 
amendment,  putting  it  at  $350  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  that  I  could  sui>E>ort 
it  and  that  I  would. 

I  do  wholeheartedly  support  the  mod- 
ified amendment.  I  do  think  we  have  a 
control  problem  here.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  problem.  I  think  this  is  the 
best  way  for  us  to  get  on,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  good  strong  vote  here.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass  this  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  expenditures  and 
values  of  equipment  that  may  be  sent  in 
or  supplies  that  we  have  already  used.  It 
provides  a  total  amount  of  $350  million. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  legislative  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  these  funds  are 
needed  and  it  gives  us  a  start  toward  a 
consideration  of  this  matter  for  next 
year. 

We  do  have  the  unusual  matters  that 


come  up.  The  Senator  frcxn  Missouri  and 
I,  should  there  be  an  unusual  develop- 
ment or  added  need  before  this  bill  leaves 
Congress,  agree  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered. That  added  figure  could  be  con- 
sidered In  conference  although  I  do  not 
expect  anything  like  that  to  happen.  It 
is  covered,  anyway. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  misunderstood 
matter.  Incidentally,  we  have  the  money 
totals  that  related  to  this  amendment  in 
the  present  form.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion is  classified.  I  cannot  read  it  all.  We 
had  these  figures  this  year  in  our  flies. 
We  have  made  headway  within  the  last 
3  years  in  getting  more  and  more  accu- 
rate information  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditures. It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  keep  up  with  these  war  expenditures. 
We  have  requested  it  and  the  utmost  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  get  these  matters 
before  Congress. 

The  total  is  about  20  percent  above  the 
amount  for  these  items  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  fiscal  year  that  closed  June  30. 
The  modified  amendment  carries  a  fig- 
ure that  is  20  percent  above  the  figure 
for  last  year.  It  excludes  bombing  and 
air  activity  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
and  over  any  part  of  Laos  from  any  lim- 
itation. The  original  amendment  except- 
ed only  that  part  relating  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail. 

The  modified  amendment  places  a  lim- 
itation on  expenditures  of  $350  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  on  all  the  various  pro- 
grams being  carried  on  in  Laos. 

That  word  expenditure  Is  there,  and  it 
is  Interpreted  to  include  also  the  values  of 
equipment  and  supplies  that  have  already 
been  used.  We  have  a  provision  in  the 
regulations  that  this  material  cannot  be 
valued  at  a  very  small  amount,  but  have 
to  be  valued  at  least  one-third  of  initial 
cost. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  expenditures 
for  these  programs  as  compared  with  the 
original  amendment,  which  placed  the 
limitations  on  both  the  obligations  and 
expenditures. 

Since  almost  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1972  will  have  elapsed  by  the  time  this 
bill  becomes  law  and  appropriations  are 
actually  made,  language  has  been  added 
which  would  require  interim  estimates 
being  made. 

All  this  means  that  if  this  amendment, 
in  its  modified  form,  is  adopted,  it  will 
provide,  in  substance,  for  the  same 
money,  in  terms  of  program,  that  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 

Another  point  is  as  follows:  This 
amendment  does  not  add  any  power  to 
our  legislative  control  of  these  matters. 
We  have  had  the  power  and  legislative 
control.  It  does  outline  a  method  of  op- 
eration that  goes  deeper  into  these  mat- 
ters and  it  sets  a  pattern  for  the  commit- 
tee to  follow  in  the  future. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  welcome  a  chance  here 
to  have  such  a  pattern,  a  progrsma,  a 
method  that  can  more  clearly  and  more 
definitely  go  into  these  matters. 

These  fimds,  at  the  beginning,  were 
emergency  funds  to  meet  specific  situa- 
tions, but  this  has  now  been  going  on  a 
good  while.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
classified,  or  what  has  come  out,  but 
this  has  gone  on  for  many  years,  without 
anyone  being   at  fault.  Nothing  wrong 


has  been  done.  No  law  has  been  violated. 
But  I  think  this  amendment  Is  a  satis- 
factory way,  since  all  these  matters  have 
been  brought  out,  of  settling  It.  It  will  be 
fair  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
and  will  not  put  any  impediments  that 
I  can  see  in  the  path  of  those  represent- 
ing us  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Thore  is  no  doubt  that  the  fighting  in 
Laos  is  part  of  the  Indochina  war.  No  one 
would  be  approving  the  $350  million — 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  not  be 
offering  it — he  would  not  be  approving  it, 
I  would  not  be,  none  of  us  would  be,  if 
this  were  not  connected  with  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  provision  will 
cripple  anyone — the  President,  the  ad- 
ministration, or  the  military.  I  think 
there  Is  a  better  pattern  of  responsibil- 
ity being  exercised  by  us,  a  better  pat- 
tern of  accountability  for  the  executive 
branch  and  the  military.  We  have  this 
example,  and  a  road  may  be  before  us 
that  will  serve  as  a  basis  by  which  these 
matters  will  be  handled. 

There  has  been  no  contention  about 
some  of  these  measures  being  ill-con- 
ceived. Some  persons  do  not  approve  of 
them,  but  no  one  says  they  are  not 
relevant.  No  one  asserts  that  they  are 
not  valid.  Some  perscais  think  they  are 
too  much,  or  some  persons,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  perhaps  will  not  want  to 
vote  for  anything  in  that  field. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  being  willing  to  meet  the  situation. 
He  is  willing  to  vote  for  money  that  will 
meet  this  problem,  and  he  is  willing  to 
espouse  modifications  in  his  own  name. 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  Senator  said  time  had  mtuie  his 
proposed  ceiling  somewhat  out  of  date, 
but  even  with  a  moderate  increase  I 
would  have  been  compelled  to  ask  Sen- 
ators to  oppose  it.  As  I  see  it  now,  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  approach, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  best  solution.  I  know 
it  is  no  crippling  device  on  the  President. 
I  cannot  see  where  it  possibly  would  be. 
I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  years 
to  come,  and  I  think  we  will  look  back 
on  this  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  a  way  to  work  it  out 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  123  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  tWnk  we  will 
use  that  time,  but  I  would  like  to  reserve 
that  time  for  any  Senator  who  may  want 
to  speak. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimoi]s  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remamder  of 
my  time,  but  before  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked,  with 
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regard  to  section  (b)  of  the  amendment, 
whether  It  Is  the  Intent  erf  the  sponsor  to 
Include  within  the  celling  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  equipment  or  sui>- 
plles  sold  for  use  in  Laos.  That  is  correct. 
Section  (b)  refers  to  transfer  by  gift, 
donation,  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise. 
Otherwise  would  certainly  include  sales. 
I  have  also  been  asked  a  question  re- 
garding section  (f)  which  requires  r*- 
parts  on  funds  expended.  The  questloc 
is  would  obligations  and  transfers  of  the 
nature  described  In  section  (b)  of  the 
amendment  also  have  to  be  reflected  In 
the  quarterly  reports. 

The  answer  is  yes,  we  believe  they 
would.  In  this  sense,  section  <f )  must  be 
read  in  conj unction  with  section  (b). 

I  might  add  with  regard  to  another 
question  which  has  been  raised,  that  al- 
though the  revised  amendment  whlcb 
excludes  combat  air  operations  from  the 
provision  of  Section  <c)  which  requires 
specific  authorization,  requests  for 
funds  for  air  operations  in  Laos  must 
still  be  so  identified  pursuant  to  section 
<  e )  and  expenditures  for  air  combat  op- 
erations must  still  be  reported  under 
section  (f). 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  bring 
up  one  other  point  again  to  submit  ta 
the  Senate:  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretarj 
of  Defense  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  open  session, 
that  the  Defense  Etepertment  was  con- 
ducting no  military  operations  in  Lao4^ 
that  means  that  this  operation  Is  being 
conducted  through  the  ambassador,  by 
the  central  Intelligence  Agency,  or,  if  it 
would  be  preferred,  directly  by  the  Pi-esi- 
dent,  because  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  reports  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  which  Is  an  advisory  body  to 
the  President.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  that  wars  more 
properly  should  be  handled  by  the  De- 
fense Department  than  by  an  agency 
such  {IS  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  yeas 

and  nays  have  already  been 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  advised  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  last  week. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  ia 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  use  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  other  remarks  about  this  money, 
but  it  involves  classified  material.  I  do 
not  think  It  is  necessary  to  make  those 
remarks  at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  will 
forego  doing  so. 

But  for  reasons  I  have  already  given, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  sat- 
isfactory disp>osition  of  the  amendment 
as  it  Is  now  modified  with  the  budget 
amoimts  and  I  hope  that  it  will  get  a 
good  solid  vote  of  the  membership.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  a  framework  for 
fuller  understanding  and  consideration 
in  the  future,  not  only  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  bill,  but  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  other 
bills  as  well. 
So,  unless  someone  else  wishes  time 


to  speak,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SncnrcTOir) . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caitnon)  . 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjkch), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkjb),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrs).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr).  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOk),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tota)  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  presait 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the 
Senator  fi-om  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor Iram  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  trom  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MimDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Oambrell 

Ptistore 

Allen 

Ooldwater 

Pearaon 

AUott 

Oumey 

Pell 

Anrterson 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Beall 

Hniska 

Sax  be 

Bennett 

Hufthea 

Schwelker 

Bentaen 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Bible 

Inouye 

Spong 

BogKS 

Jordan,  N  C 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennli 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Caae 

Stevenson 

CbUes 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cotton 

McOovern 

Taimadse 

Cranrton 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

CurtU 

MUler 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mom 

WlUIams 

Ellender 

Muakle 

Young 

Ervln 

Nelann 

Pong 

Packwood 
NAYS— 11 

Brock 

(Jooper 

Mansfield 

Brooke 

Domlnlck 

Smith 

Buckley 

Pulbrlght 

Taft 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Bellmon 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Eastland 

Faanln 

Oravel 

OrliBn 


Harrit 

Hartke 

Jackaon 

Javits 

Long 

Mathlaa 

McOee 

Mclntyre 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Percy 

Rlbtcoff 

Sparkman 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Symington's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreBldent,  It  ta 
my  imderstandtng  that  tiiere  may  be  a 
few  voloe  votes  this  afternoon,  but  there 
win  be  no  more  roUoall  votes  this  after- 
noon. 


PROGRAM 


The  schedule  for  tomorrow  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  Pol- 
lowing  the  recognition  of  the  Joint  lead- 
ership and  the  expiration  of  any  15-min- 
ute  orders  for  speeches  which  may  be 
entered  tn  the  meantime,  the  Senate  will 
then  consider  amendment  No.  433  by 
Mr.  Gravel,  with  a  limitation  of  2  hours 
thereon;  and  a  rollcall  vote  is  expected. 

Upon  disposing  of  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  wUl  consider  the  Buck- 
ley amendments  Nos.  447,  448,  and  449. 
with  regard  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
limitation  of  1  hour;  and  there  may  be 
rollcall  votes  thereon. 

Following  the  disposition  of  Senator 
Buckley's  amendments,  and  he  may  or 
may  not  decide  to  call  up  all  of  the  three 
amendments,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  any  amendments  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  may  be  called 
up. 

No  amendment  has  been  clocked  into 
the  schedule  for  Tuesday  afternoon  but 
it  is  hoped  that  Senators  who  have 
amendments  will  call  them  up. 

I  note  from  the  schedule  that  there 
is  no  time  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
business.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  an  order  has 
been  entered  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  is  the  only  Senator  who  has 
asked  and  been  granted  a  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT   OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  419 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
amendment  No.  419.  be  reprinted  as  a 
star  print  with  some  minor  changes  tliat 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  October  3  presi- 
dential elections  in  South  Vietnam  have 
been  com(4eted. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Seiuite  reported 
that  on  today,  October  4,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2613)  to  ex- 
tend for  1  month  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act.  as  emiended. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  Una  8.  strike  out  the  period  and 
liis<?rt  In  Hen  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■Provided,  That  »14, 500.000  of  funds 
available  to  the  Air  Force  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  30  armed  STOL  aircraft." 

ARMED   STOL   AIRCRAf-T 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  authority  for 
procurement  of  30  armed  STOL  aircraft 
for  operational  testing  by  the  Air  PVjrce. 
The  amendment  does  not  add  any  money 
for  this  purchase  because  prior  year 
money  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

This  program  was  submitted  by  the 
President  on  July  30.  1971  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  The 
committee  considered  the  program  but 
declined  to  include  it  in  the  bill  to  permit 
further  evaluation  of  the  program.  The 
Air  Force  has  now  determined  that  there 
are  1971  funds  that  can  be  reprogramed 
to  finance  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  new  program, 
and  my  amendment  is  submitted  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  authorization 
procsess.  This  amendment  has  the  support 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  am  Informed  that  the 
reprogramlng  subcommittee  hsis  heard 
testimony  and  I  believe  the  subcommittee 
will  recommend  approval  of  use  of  the 
1971  funds. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  armed  short 
take-off  and  landing  aircraft  concept . 
What  the  Air  F\>rce  wants  to  do  is  to  buy 
cheap,  off-the-shelf  aircraft  and  test 
these  aircraft  to  see  if  they  can  be  used 
in  a  limited  interdiction  role  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  eventually 
this  would  be  a  breakthrough  for  a 
cheaper  approach  for  a  tactical  airplane 
for  our  forces. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  30  air- 
craft I  am  speaking  of  are  for  operational 


tests.  Whether  the  program  goes  any  fur- 
ther will  depend  on  the  tests.  The  aircraft 
are  not  for  Csunbodia,  Laos,  or  Thai- 
land—they are  for  testing  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  concerns  is 
that  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  Air  Force 
wants  to  test  this  concept  during  the  next 
dry  season.  In  order  to  meet  their  sched- 
ule, the  go-ahead  must  be  given  now.  It's 
not  often  we  see  a  relatively  inexpensive 
approach  such  as  Air  Force  is  proposing. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  experiment  is  certainly 
worthy  and  well  worth  doing,  and  I  feel 
we  wUl  be  going  down  the  road  toward 
something  worthwhile  in  this  field. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  this 
does  not  duplicate  the  AX. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  one-man 
trainer  type  with  a  cannon.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  no  missile. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  call  it  the 
mini  gunship.  It  is  not  a  new  airplane. 
It  was  originally  buUt  In  Switzerland, 
and  subsequently  built  by  two  companies 
in  this  coimtry,  both  of  which  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort.  They  have  20  milli- 
meter cannon  where  the  seats  woiild  go 
and  they  could  fire  from  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  would  not  com- 
mit us  to  any  program  in  the  future,  it 
is  just  an  experiment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  am  hopeful 
It  might  result  tn  a  real  breakthrough  for 
us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amount  is  $14.5 
million  of  old  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Money  already  appro- 
priated in  prior  years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk, 
which  is  called  the  "Bomber  Hedge" 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  ••2.910.744.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereol  the  follow- 


ing: "2.913.244,000.  of  which  amount  not 
leas  than  $500,(XX)  shall  be  available  only  for 
a  contractor  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
equipping  the  B-^2  O  and  H  series  aircraft 
With  high  by-pass  ratio  turbof&n  engines 
and  not  less  than  91.000.000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  to  carry  out  contractor  design 
studies  of  the  feoalbUlty  of  modifying  exist- 
ing aircraft  for  use  aa  stand-ofT  missile 
launching  strategic  bombers." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment  has 
two  provisions.  The  first  would  add 
$500,000  to  the  bill  before  us  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  initiating  a  B-52  re- 
engining  prototype  program  of  the  kind 
the  Boeing  Co.  has  proposed. 

When  it  first  proposed  such  a  pro- 
gram, Boeing  suggested  that  it  would 
take  about  20  months  and  cost  $6  to  $10 
million  to  conduct.  The  Air  Force — 
perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  discourage  the 
idea — now  estimates  a  24  month  sched- 
ule and  a  cost  of  $40  milhon.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  feasibility  of  the  idea 
should  be  explored  further  in  a  6-month 
study  preceding  prototype  work. 

The  $600,000  provided  by  the  first  pro- 
vision of  my  amendment  would  permit 
Boeing  to  undertake  that  study.  It  could 
be  completed  by  early  next  year,  at 
which  time  its  conclusions  regarding  the 
ultimate  costs  and  probable  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  reenglning  could 
be  made  known  to  the  Congress.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Air  Force  is  conducting  a 
similar  study  of  its  own.  I  feel  it  crucial, 
however,  that  an  independent  study  be 
conducted  and  made  available  to  the 
Congress. 

The  second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment would  Ewld  $1  million  to  the  bill  to 
initiate  Air  Force  funded  contractor 
studies  of  the  possibility  of  modifying 
existing  airframes  into  stand-off  missile 
launching  bomber  designs.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  that  if  and  when  we  build 
a  new  follow-on  bomber  to  replace  our 
B-52's.  this  is  the  kind  of  bomber  we 
should  build.  Such  is  the  view  held,  for 
example,  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  this  administration.  And 
we  have  a  number  of  large,  new  air- 
frames today  which  might  be  admirably 
suited  to  this  use — the  DC- 10  and  the 
Boeing  747.  to  name  just  two.  In  fact,  the 
Air  Force  Itself  recently  initiated  a  study 
of  the  747  as  a  strategic  tanker  for  the 
B-1. 

It  might  be  equally  suited  to  the  stand- 
off launch  of  long-range  attack  missiles 
in  a  strategic  bomber  role.  Several  air- 
frame alternatives  could  be  studied  with 
the  $1  million  my  amendment  provides 
for  this  purpose. 

jTjsnncATioN 

Now  why  am  I  proposing  .this  amend- 
ment? 

First,  I  am  proposing  it  because  I  op- 
pose the  B-1  program.  I  believe  that  a  re- 
englned  B-52  with  SCAD  missiles  aboard 
would  dramatically  improve  both  the 
prelaunch  survivability  and  the  penetra- 
tion capability  of  our  present  bomber 
force,  which  by  the  Air  Force's  own  ad- 
mission has  more  than  15  years  of  serv- 
ice life  remaining  at  present  utfilzation 
rates.  And  I  believe  that  a  standoff  mis- 
sile launching  bomber,  as  an  eventual 
replacement  for  the  B-52.  would  offer 
virtually  the  same  effectiveness  as  the 
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B-l  at  much  reduced  costs,  both  directly 
and  In  the  tanker  support  it  would  re- 
quire. 

But  my  views  in  this  regard  are  well 
known.  I  have  spelled  them  out  before, 
most  recently  in  an  earlier  speech  on  this 
biU.  What  I  would  like  to  talk  atoout  now 
are  my  other  reasons  for  proposing  this 
amendment,  reasons  which  I  hope  would 
be  persuasive  to  B-l  supporters  and  op- 
ponents alike.  All  of  these  reasons  con- 
cern the  advantages  of  having  a  hedge 
against  the  large  number  of  uncertainties 
facing  the  B-l  program. 

COST    HXDGK 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  hedge 
against  cost  problems  with  the  B-l. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  how  much  the  B-l  would  eventu- 
ally cost,  with  responsible  estimates  of 
direct  investment  costs  rising  as  high  as 
$20  billion  and  estimates  including  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  reaching 
$50  billion.  These  estimates  are  not  to  be 
brushed  aside  lightly  when  our  much  less 
complex  existing  bomber  force  costs  $1.3 
billion  per  year  now  Just  to  operate  and 
maintain.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  would  want 
to  buy  the  B-l  at  any  cost.  But  I  would 
hope  that  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  keep  their  options  open. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  hedge 
also  against  technical  problems  with  the 
B-l.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  we  spend 
enough  money  and  take  enough  time  we 
can  make  the  B-l  fly.  But  whether  we 
can  make  it  meet  all  its  speciflcations  is 
another  question.  Right  now  it  has  sev- 
eral advertised  advantages  over  the  B- 
52,  some  more  critical  than  others.  If  its 
lower  penetration  altitude  and  higher 
E>enetration  speed  advantages  proved  dif- 
ficult to  attain,  or  if  it  suffered  further 
degradation  in  its  already  limited  range, 
a  number  of  the  present  assumptions 
about  Its  effectiveness  would  have 
to  change.  The  FB-111  is  a  good  case  in 
point,  since  it  is  in  many  respects  a  small- 
er-scale version  of  the  B-l.  We  know 
now  that  its  payload  capacity  is  too  small 
to  carry  the  large  number  of  SRAM's  and 
SCAD'S  needed  for  bomber  penetration, 
and  its  range  is  so  limited  it  would  fall 
into  the  ocean  halfway  there  if  it  tried 
to  fly  to  Russia  at  the  supersonic  speed 
which  was  once  touted  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  hedge 
also  against  changes  in  the  International 
political  climate.  There  might  be  SALT 
agreement:  for  example,  which  dimin- 
ished our  need  for  the  B-l.  Or  there 
might  be  changes  in  Soviet  air  defense.s 
which  negated  the  ability  of  the  B-l  to 
penetrate  and  forced  reliance  on  stand- 
off missiles  instead. 

In  fact,  if  we  made  clear  our  willing- 
ness not  to  commit  ouselves  to  the  B-l 
only,  the  Russians  might  go  slower  in 
their  bomber  programs. 

OPTIONS    AVArLABLE 

What  we  would  need  to  respond  intel- 
ligently in  any  of  these  situations  is  read- 
ily available  options.  We  will  not  have 
those  options,  however,  unless  we  make 
them  available  now.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, it  would  take  2  years  to  do  the 
R.  ti  D.  which  would  have  to  precede  the 
reengineering  of  our  B-52  forces.  And  it 


would  require  about  the  same  length  of 
time  before  we  could  start  work  on  actu- 
ally converting  an  existing  airframe  Into 
a  stand-off  missile  launching  bomber. 

Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  been 
stuck  without  options.  We  have  ccmunit- 
ted  ourselves  to  one  specific  weapon  sys- 
tem from  one  specific  contractor  and 
have  been  forced  to  take  It  regardless  of 
the  cost  or  technical  problems  involved. 
That  is  why  all  of  us  are  now  in  favor  of 
competitive  development  programs  and 
the  new  prototype  efforts  which  the  De- 
fense Department  has  initiated. 

We  cannot  afford  a  competitive  B-l 
development  program.  That  plane  is  sim- 
ply too  expensive.  But  we  can  afford  the 
competition  of  a  different  sort  which  my 
amendment  would  provide. 

The  minor  Increase  In  this  defense 
budget  which  my  amendment  would  en- 
tail is  well  worth  the  cost.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  would  save  money,  even  if  we  eventu- 
ally go  ahead  with  the  B-l  and  scuttle 
the  alternatives  my  amendment  explores. 
It  would  do  this  because  of  the  incentive 
it  provides  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  unneces- 
sary costs  in  the  B-l  program.  If  we 
saved  less  than  1  percent  of  B-l  costs 
we  otherwise  would  have  spent,  my 
amendment  would  have  paid  for  Itself. 

In  fact,  there  is  really  only  one  justi- 
fication for  opposing  this  amendment — a 
belief  that  it  threatens  the  B-l  itself. 
But  this  is  a  nation  and  this  a  delibera- 
tive body  which  prides  itself  on  a  tra- 
dition of  decisionmaking  through  the 
process  of  rational  debate.  If  the  B-l 
cannot  continue  to  survive  this  process 
on  its  own  merits,  if  it  can  be  kept  alive 
only  if  other  options  are  closed  off,  it 
must  be  a  very  dubious  program  Indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  answer  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, particularly  on  this  matter.  The 
reengining  of  the  B-52  is  no  new  concept 
The  Boeing  study,  I  believe,  was  made  in 
1969.  There  was  never  a  very  comprehen- 
sive study;  It  was  what  I  would  call  a 
sort  of  salesman's  dream.  We  can  under- 
stand that  from  one  who  wanted  to  sell 
more  airplanes,  particularly  at  that  time, 
when  they  had  not  quite  caught  up  with 
their  domestic  work.  It  has  been  given 
thorough  study  by  the  Air  Force.  It  has 
been  given  thorough  study  by  aeronau- 
tical engineers.  It  has  been  and  is  being 
given  great  study. 

Airplanes  are  never  things  that  are 
dreamed  up  overnight.  The  B-l's  concept 
was  studied  for  10  years. 

There  are  some  problems  involved  in 
reengining,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  re- 
engining the  B-52  has  a  lot  of  sex  ap- 
peal. A  lot  of  people  think  of  the  B-52. 
as  they  should,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
airplanes  we  have  ever  had.  Anything 
that  might  be  done  to  make  it  live  longer 
has  great  appeal.  But  there  are  great 
problems  we  have  to  recognize. 

The  B-52  is  getting  to  be  18  years  old. 
That  Is  a  long  time  for  an  airplane  to  live, 
particularly  in  combat,  and  particularly 
this  airplane,  which  has  what  we  call  a 
droop  wing.  The  wing  tips  rise  13  feet 
before  the  plane  gets  enough  lift  to  get 
into  the  air.  This  causes  a  constant  flex- 
ing of  the  wing,  the  strain  going  Into 
the  spar  and  also  Into  the  fuselage  Itself. 

This  plane  was  designed  for  high-alti- 


tude bombing,  but  it  has  been  used  in 
the  last  several  years,  especlaUy  In  Viet- 
nam, for  low  altitude  bombing.  So  this 
has  caused  problems  because  of  the  alti- 
tudes these  planes  have  had  to  fly  at,  and 
it  is  now  becoming  a  problem. 

While  we  have  not  checked  the  metal 
fatigue  of  this  airplane,  I  can  say  that 
the  B-47,  which  was  a  medium  bomber 
which  we  used  back  in  the  1950's,  had  a 
safe  life  of  4,000  hours.  While  I  think  the 
B-52  will  go  well  beyond  that,  most  of 
them  have  that  much  time  on  them  now 
and  some  of  them  are  going  back  for 
metal  fatigue  correction. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  the  C-5A 
engine,  which  is  the  engine  on  the  C-5 
transport  airplane,  might  be  used.  The 
diameter  of  the  nacelle  of  that  engine  is 
100  Inches.  That  is  over  8  feet.  That  is 
over  2  leet  taller  than  I  am.  When  you 
take  into  consideration  the  droop  aspect 
of  the  wing  and  you  want  to  put  two 
nacelles  on  each  side  of  the  fuselage,  in- 
stead of  the  four  we  have  on  each  side 
now,  there  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind 
whether  or  not  this  airplane  could  safely 
operate  even  on  the  finest  of  runways. 

An  engine  that  is  placed  too  low  will 
pick  up  dirt  and  pick  up  objects  that  hurt 
the  engine.  The  engine  size  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  has  kept  the  Air  Force  from 
getting  too  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Another  major  problem  in  reengining 
the  B-52  is  that  the  B-52  has  a  much 
greater  radar  profile  than  the  B-l.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  wanting 
a  new  carrier  or  bomber,  such  as  the  B-l. 
so  it  could  go  at  low  altitude  at  mach  .9 
or  .95  with  supersonic  abilities  at  the 
higher  altitudes.  So  the  fact  is  that  the 
probability  of  using  low  altitude  bombing 
by  the  B-52  would  create  one  of  the 
major  problems. 

While  the  B-52  reenglned  would  have 
greater  range,  it  would  not  have  more 
speed  than  the  present  B-52.  In  fact, 
there  is  question  whether  it  would  go  as 
fast.  I  think  it  would.  The  total  output 
of  the  engine  would  be  a  little  more 
than  that  of  the  present  engines,  but  the 
drag  created  by  the  larger  nacelle  would 
destroy  that  advantage,  and,  as  I  say,  it 
would  have  no  greater  speed. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Air  Force  is 
now  engaged  in  a  study  of  this  matter, 
not  to  see  whether  the  B-52  can  handle 
it,  but  to  see  whether  this  might  be  an 
Idea  we  could  apply  to  aircraft  of  the 
future,  to  see  whether  we  can  change 
engines  as  we  get  improved  engines. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  B-l  seems 
to  be  in  trouble,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
visited  the  North  American  plant  several 
times.  I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
them.  I  cannot  think  of  any  military- 
management  team  that  has  worked  bet- 
ter. The  last  time  I  visited  their  factory, 
the  plane  had  gone  up  less  than  a  million 
dollars,  when  its  opponents  have  been 
talking  of  $50  million.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  It  is  going  to  go  up  in  price, 
because  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
stop  Inflation  in  this  coimtry.  and  until 
we  can  do  that,  we  cannot  say  anything 
firm  at>out  prices. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
prices — I  do  not  think  anyone  could  ever 
actually  give  them — I  have  a  feeling  that 
if  we  reengined  the  B-52,  by  the  time  we 
got  through  restructuring  the  fuselage. 
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restructuring  the  wing,  and  adding  new 
weapons  systems,  we  would  have  as  much 
in  the  B-52  as  in  the  B-l  when  they  are 
delivered. 

The  function  of  the  B-l  is  not  to  fly 
supersonlcally  at  a  low  altitude.  We  use 
what  we  call  high -low  attack.  If  we  had 
to  attack  targets  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, we  would  make  a  high-altitude  ap- 
proach, probably  in  the  area  of  50.000 
feet,  refuel  at  least  once — once  would 
probably  do  it — and  then  come  down  to 
form  a  low  target,  and  fly  at  altitudes, 
probably,  around  200  feet.  This,  with  the 
B-l  profile,  would  make  this  plan  admi- 
rably suited  for  this  kind  of  attack. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  a 
lot  of  appeal,  and  to  Senators  who  have 
not  made  a  lifetime  study  of  aeronautics, 
as  I  have,  I  think  it  would  sound  good. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  unworkable 
thing.  It  is  going  to  be  more  costly  in  the 
long  run  than  the  procedures  we  are  vot- 
ing, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  express 
its  disfavor  of  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  I  minute  here,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  committee; 
and  whatever  may  come  out  of  this,  the 
Air  Force  is  working  on  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  cause  would  be  served  by  agree- 
ing to  this  amendment  now.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  before  we  vote  on  this  amendment, 
that  I  am  not  advocating  that  the  B-l 
be  scuttled.  We  had  a  vote  on  that,  and 
lost  that  vote. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  options  available  if  the  B-l  does  not 
work  out.  TTie  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
just  Introduced  an  amendment,  and  a 
good  one,  to  spend  $14  million  of  already 
appropriated  funds  on  research  and  de- 
velopment to  work  out  plans  for  a  better 
fighter.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  only  to 
spend  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  keep 
our  options  open  with  regard  to  the  B-l . 

The  remaining  life  in  combat  that  I 
-set  of  15  years  for  the  B-52  is  a  figure 
taken  from  the  Air  Force  itself,  not  my 
calculation,  but  theirs. 

The  major  part — $1  million  of  this 
$1.5  million — would  be  used  to  study  the 
prospects  of  using  existing  airframes, 
such  as  the  747,  the  DC-10,  and  so  forth, 
as  bomber  platforms  to  be  used  for  stand- 
off missile  launching  from  air  to  ground. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  a  practical  ap- 
proach, but  some  very  capable  people 
think  it  might  very  well  be,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  a  relatively  modest  amount  to 
study  something  that  might  have  a  very 
effective  usefulness  in  strengthening  our 
security,  and  also  to  provide  an  option 
in  the  event  that  the  B-l  does  not  work 
out  as  we  hope  it  would. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
answer  a  couple  of  those  points. 

The  standoff  bomber  concept  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  dead  one.  The  Air  Force  is 
very  actively  interested  In  it.  They  are 
considering  and  have  considered  some  of 
the  larger  airframes,  like  the  DC-10,  the 
747,  and  the  1011  coming  along,  as  pos- 
sibUitles. 

We  have,  frsuikly,  some  time  to  go  be- 
fore we  will  have  missiles  that  are  quite 


ready  for  this  concept.  I  am  not  sasong 
that  the  time  period  of  the  1980's  and 
the  1990's  might  not  bring  forth  a  whole 
new  concept  of  bombing,  where  we  do 
away  with  the  dropped  bomb  and  use  the 
standoff.  But  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  B-l  is  the  instnmient  that  we  have, 
and  we  have  some  standbys.  We  have  the 
B-1-1,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  fighter 
and  tactical  aircraft. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  better 
off  gomg  the  way  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  w€is  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   43« 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  436. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Proxmhie's  amendment  (No.  436) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  10.  strike  out  '•»2.376,889.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,401,869,- 
000.  of  which  not  less  than  $26,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  research  and  development  in 
connection  with  a  light  fighter  prototype 
aircraft". 

LIGHT    FIGHTER    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  at  this  time  my  amendment  No.  436, 
which  would  authorize  $25  million  for  a 
new  light  weight  Navy  fighter  prototype 
development  program. 

When  I  introduced  this  amendment,  I 
hoped  that  such  a  program  could  be  liii- 
tiated  as  a  substitute  for  the  F-14  pro- 
gram, which  Ls  so  enormously  compli- 
cated and  represents  such  a  large  com- 
mitment. I  offer  it  now  as  a  complement 
to  the  F-14. 

As  I  indicated  the  other  day,  one  of 
the  things  which  disturbs  me  most  about 
the  F-14  program  is  its  force  structure 
implications. 

Since  the  mld-1950's,  we  have  pur- 
chased about  1,500  F-4  and  F-8  fighters 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
ventories. About  500  of  these  planes  have 
already  been  lost  to  attrition,  leaving 
1,022  in  the  inventory  as  of  January  31 
of  this  year. 

We  are  now  thinking  of  replacing  these 
planes  with  only  300  F-14's,  which  will 
suffer  attrition  themselves.  If  this  plan 
were  implemented,  our  new  generation  of 
fighters  would  have  only  one-fifth  as 
many  planes  as  our  old. 

PROTECT    NATIONAL    SICtnUTY 

This  would  have  serious  national  secu- 
rity implications.  Even  if  we  reduced 
the  number  of  carriers  in  the  Navy's  in- 
ventory, and  even  if  we  put  an  engine  on 
the  F-14  which  would  allow  it  to  outper- 
form the  old  F-14,  we  could  probably  not 
get  by  with  only  300  new  Navy  fighter 
planes.  If  we  tried  to  do  so,  we  would 
seriously  risk  a  sharp  numerical  disad- 
vantage in  some  future  crisis  down  the 
ro£ui. 

The  answer  is  not  simply  to  buy  addi- 
tional P-14's.  It  is  because  the  F-14  costs 


so  much  per  ccipy  that  the  Navj'  has  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  its  intended  buy,  from 
710  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  301 
today.  If  we  are  to  solve  our  force  struc- 
ture deficiencies,  it  will  have  to  be  by 
supplementing  our  F-14's  with  additional 
cheaper  planes. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  arith- 
metic involved.  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  unit  program  cost  for  the  first  300 
F-14's  we  buy  will  eventually  reach  $20 
million.  If  we  bought  more,  the  unit  cost 
would  decrease,  but  it  would  stabilize  in 
the  vicinity  of  $15  million  each.  That 
being  the  case,  an  additional  400  P-14's 
would  cost  approximately  $6  billion.  If 
operations  and  maintenance  costs  ran  the 
usual  100  percent  of  investment  costs 
every  5  years,  it  would  cost  another  $12 
billion  to  keep  these  planes  running  until 
they  were  10  years  old.  That  is  an  $18 
billion  total. 

By  contrast,  many  of  the  contractors 
and  Government  oflBcials  connected  with 
the  Air  Force  light  fighter  prototype  com- 
petition believe  they  could  turn  out  400 
light  fighters  for  $3  million  each.  This  is 
probably  optimistic.  But  even  assuming 
the  light  fighters  cost  twice  as  much,  or  $6 
million  each,  the  investment  cost  for  400 
planes  would  be  $2.4  billion.  Ten-year 
operations  and  maintenance  costs  would 
run  $4.8  billion,  for  a  $7.2  billion  total. 

SAVE   $10  BUXJON 

In  short,  we  could  save  $10  billion  by 
supplementing  a  300-airplane  F-14  force 
with  400  light  fighters  instead  of  400 
more  F-14's,  even  if  the  light  fighters 
turned  out  to  cost  twice  as  much  as  some 
people  now  expect. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  these 
figures — either  the  cost  calculations  or 
the  400  aircraft  chosen  for  calculating 
purposes.  But  there  is  no  disputing  the 
basic  point :  We  will  need  more  than  300 
new  Navy  fighters  to  maintain  a  viable 
Navy  force  structure  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  many  if  they  are  F-14's. 

But  force  structure  needs,  and  the 
order  of  magnitude  cost  advantages 
which  a  light  fighter  would  enjoy  in 
meeting  them,  are  only  one  reason  why  I 
believe  a  Navy  light  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram should  be  initiated  at  this  time. 
There  are  many  others,  but  I  will  cite 
only  a  few. 

First,  I  remain  concerned  by  ttie  lim- 
ited dogfighting  capability  of  the  F-14. 
Both  we  and  the  Soviets  could  build  a 
much  more  maneuverable  fighter.  And  if 
the  Soviets  did  build  such  a  fighter,  and 
if  the  F-14's  new  Sparrow  missiles  prove 
no  more  effective  than  the  old,  the  F-14 
would  fare  poorly  even  in  one-on-one 
encounters. 

Second,  I  remain  concerned  by  the 
prospect  of  technical  problems  with  the 
P-14 — the  fiat  spin  and  directional  sta- 
bility problems  to  cite  just  two.  These 
problems  could  further  compromise  the 
existing  deficiencies  of  the  plane- 

REALISTIC      nCHTE* 

Third,  we  should  recognize  the  kinds 
of  involvements  in  which  the  Navy's 
fighters  will  be  used.  There  is  far  more 
likelihood  that  they  will  face  Soviet  al- 
lies rather  than  Soviet  forces  directly. 
And  these  allies  are  bound  to  have  cheap 
high-performance  fighters,  not  the  kind 
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of  complex,  multimisslon  aircraft  repre- 
sented by  the  P-14.  So  even  If  one 
agrees — and  I  do  not — that  the  P-14  Is 
needed  to  match  Soviet  forces  directly, 
we  do  not  need  P-14's  for  that  portion 
of  the  carrier  force  level  allocated  to 
other  contingencies. 

We  could  protect  both  our  pocketbooks 
and  our  seciu-ity  by  initiating  a  light 
Navy  fighter  prototype  development  pro- 
gram at  this  time.  The  Air  Force  has 
recognized  as  much,  and  it  has  Initiated 
a  light  fighter  prototype  program  as  a 
complement  to  the  F-15. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
shown  no  Interest.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  such  Interest, 
by  making  initial  funds  available.  If  It  Is 
not  accepted,  we  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive later  but  to  give  the  Navy  an  Air 
Force  developed  plane. 

On  August  25,  1971,  Secretary  Pack- 
ard's directions  regarding  the  Air  Force 
light  fighter  program  were  transmitted 
to  the  Air  Force.  Let  me  quote  from 
these  directions: 

Fund  to  competitive  programs  for  an  op- 
erationally suitable  light  weight  fighter.  This 
program  will  receive  Navy  monitoring  to  en- 
courage carrier  compatlbUlty,  but  will  have 
a   minimum  of  specific  requirements. 

In  short,  there  are  two  directions  in 
which  we  can  proceed  in  finding  a  light 
fighter  complement  for  the  Navy.  This 
amendment  can  be  accepted  and  a  true 
Navy  plane,  optimized  for  spotting  fac- 
tor constraints  and  the  rigors  of  car- 
rier landings,  can  be  developed,  as  addi- 
tional design  teams  are  put  to  work.  Or 
the  Navy  can  later  receive  a  carrier  com- 
patible plane  developed  by  the  Air  Force 
primarily  for  Air  Force  use. 

That  is  the  choice  now  presented.  The 
Navy  has  not  pushed  for  its  own  plane 
now.  If  it  is  given  an  Air  Force  plane 
later,  it  should  not  complain  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  defend  the  F-14.  I  have 
done  that  at  gi-eat  length  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  is  asking  for  $25  million 
to  encourage  the  development  of  a  light- 
weight fighter.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
that,  as  I  understand  It,  next  year,  to 
encourage  this  prototype  development, 
approximately  $67.5  million  will  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

We  already  have  at  least  two  com- 
panies— I  think  three — working  on  a 
lightweight  fighter  with  their  own  funds. 
One  is  Northrup,  one  Is  Lockheed,  and  I 
believe  the  other  is  Cessna.  I  have  heard 
Cessna  is  playing  around  with  It. 

These  are  being  developed  for  high 
speed,  high  rate  of  climb.  The  rate  of 
climb  is  fantastic — 60.000  feet  a  minute — 
with  speeds  in  the  mach  2  neighbor- 
hood. But  they  have  a  very  short  range. 

I  have  to  get  into  that  briefly,  because 
what  the  Navy  needs  is  not  primarily 
a  highly  maneuverable  Interceptor  fight- 
er type.  It  has  to  have  sort  of  a  com- 
promise: An  airplane  that  can  go  up,  a 
good  radius,  and  then  come  back,  and 
carry  air-to-air  weapons  that  can  be 
fired  at  a  distant  target  and  hit,  and 
can  also  carry  a  cannon  in  case  it  has  to 
get  Into  a  do^ght. 


The  importance  of  this  type  of  fighter 
over  the  lightweight  dogfight  type  of 
flg-hter  Is  that  whenever  the  enemy  air 
gets  over  our  Navy,  our  Navy  Is  in  trou- 
ble. We  aew  that  all  over  the  Pacific. 
When  we  developed  longer  range  fighter 
planes  to  go  out  and  get  them  before 
they  got  to  us,  we  were  able  to  protect 
our  fleet. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  day 
of  the  carrier  is  about  over.  I  think  the 
Navy  feels  this,  and  I  think  they  are 
realizing  this  in  not  pushing  for  more 
and  more  airplanes,  in  view  of  what  they 
have  today  and  what  the  chances  are  of 
prolonging  the  carrier  fieets. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  nice  sounding 
program,  but  we  are  already  in  It.  Pri- 
vate companies  are  spending  their  own 
money  to  develop  this  type  of  fighter, 
and  we  will  have  more  than  $67  million 
in  the  budget  next  year,  hopefully,  to  be 
used  for  prototyping. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  In  rebuttal  that  the  two  amend- 
ments I  offer  are  the  same  kind  of 
amendments.  They  are  designed  to  keep 
our  options  open  on  the  F-14  and  the 
B-1.  The  arguments  are  basically  the 
same  on  both. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  utility  at  all  in  the  air- 
craft carrier  option,  we  ought  to  have  a 
plane  that  can  do  an  effective  job  In 
meeting  the  enemy  in  a  dogfight  witii- 
out  an  enormous  expense. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  need  some- 
thing as  elaborate  and  immensely  ex- 
pensive as  the  P-14  for  most  of  the  mis- 
sions the  aircraft  carrier  will  have.  If 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  told 
us  is  correct,  if  the  aircraft  carrier  Is  on 
Its  way  out  and  is  going  to  be  phased 
out  in  the  next  few  years,  It  .^eems  to  me 
that  we  are  really  throwing  enormous 
sums  away  in  moving  ahead  with  the 
F-14,  because  that  Is  a  program  that  is 
going  to  cost  us  billions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  continue 
to  use  the  aircraft  carrier,  as  many  peo- 
ple in  the  Navy  and  the  majority  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  believe — after  all 
we  are  still  building  them — then  I  con- 
tend that  we  ought  to  have  an  aircraft 
carrier  fighter  than  can  meet  the  mission 
the  aircraft  carrier  can  best  serve  and 
that  certainly  Ls  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona also  contended  that  we  already 
have  a  program  underway  with  respect 
to  a  light  fighter,  that  the  private  com- 
panies are  engaging  in  this  kind  of  study 
now,  and  that  $67  million  will  be  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  next  year.  I  can- 
not understand  the  timing  of  this.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  are  going  to  have  options 
at  all  available  to  us  in  the  future  on 
going  ahead  with  the  enormously  expen- 
sive F-14,  we  should  make  this  limited 
commitment  for  an  alternative  fighter 
now.  The  only  reason  I  can  understand 
for  postponing  It  for  another  year  is  that 
this  will  protect  the  F-14  from  any  deci- 
sion In  the  future  by  Congress  to  reduce 
the  program  or  stop  it. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  their  Judgment  t>ased  upon 


what  is  the  best  way  we  can  have  a 
strong  military  force  with  our  available 
resources.  In  my  view,  the  best  way  Is  to 
proceed  with  this  kind  of  experimental 
program  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  shielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  O.  COWOER, 
FIRST  REPUBLICAN  MAYOR  OF 
LOUISVILLE    IN    OVER    30    YEARS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to 
report  that  William  O.  Cowger,  former 
mayor  of  Louisville,  and  twice  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Kentucky's  Third  District,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Louisville,  Saturday  night  at  the 
age  of  49. 

He  is  survived  by  his  former  wife,  Cyn- 
thia, and  his  two  children,  David  Cow- 
ger and  Mrs.  Larry  Wilson.  I  extend  to 
them  my  deepest  sympathy. 

On  November  8,  1966,  Bill  Cowger  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  90th  Congress — House 
of  Representatives — to  represent  the 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  the  city  of  Louisville.  On 
November  7,  1968,  he  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term  in  Congress.  In  1970,  he  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  his  bid  for  reelec- 
tion by  112  votes  out  of  over  100.000  cast. 

Bill  was  bom  in  Hastings,  Nebr..  on 
January  1,  1922.  He  attended  Hastings 
High  School  where  he  was  on  the  football 
and  debate  teams.  After  a  year  at  Texas 
A.  L  M.,  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
political  science  from  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.  Upon  graduation  from 
the  Navy  Midshipman's  School  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  he  served 
20  months  on  an  LST  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  during  World  War  n.  He 
also  attended  graduate  school  at  Ameri- 
can University  here  In  Washington  and  at 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

An  energetic  and  dynamic  personality, 
he  was  active  In  many  business,  civic,  and 
ctmritable  organizations.  As  president  of 
the  Cowger  Mortgage  &  Realty  Co.,  a 
mortgage  loan  company  specializing  in 
the  financing  of  commercial  real  estate, 
he  served  In  1954  as  president  of  the 
Louisx-ille  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 
Recently  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Nelson  Miller  to  form  the  Cowger 
ti  Miller  Mortgage  Co.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  LouisvUle  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  In  1953.  In  1955,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  Kentucky's  Three  Out- 
standing Young  Men.  In  1964,  he  was 
named  "Louisville  Realtor  of  the  Year." 
and  "Kentucky  Realtor  of  the  Year." 
Cowger  was,  for  2  years,  Kentucky  chair- 
man for  Crusade  for  Freedom  and  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Louisville  Inter- 
national Center,  the  Hied  Cross,  and  the 
Louisville  Urban  League.  He  served  for 
3  years  as  president  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Municipal  Organization  and  was  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Municipal  Congress  held  In  Louisville  In 
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1964.  He  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Municipal 
Association — now  the  National  League  of 
Cities — and  was  past  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Municipal  League.  He  was  a 
past  member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  of 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Congressman  Cowger  was  elected  in 
January  1967,  as  president  of  the  90th 
Club,  which  consists  of  59  Republican 
Congressmen,  representing  one- third  of 
the  Republican  voting  strength  in  the 
90th  Congress.  He  served  on  the  U£. 
House  of  Representatives'  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Gyrations  Committee.  He  also 
served  on  the  Consumer  Affairs.  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, and  Special  Studies  Subcommittees. 
In  November  of  1967,  In  recognition  of 
his  expertise  In  urban  matters,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Urban  Affairs.  In  1989,  he 
was  selected  to  serve  on  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee. 

However,  his  greatest  achievement  was 
his  1961  election  as  the  first  Republican 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Louisville  in  over 
30  years.  He  accomplished  this  against 
a  supposedly  infalhble  political  machine. 
With  this  same  determination  he  helped 
make  a  tnily  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  for  the  city  of  Louisville. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  elected  and 
to  serve  as  Jefferson  County  judge  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  mayor.  He  was  a 
progressive  mayor,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  of  a  new  breed  who  recognized  the 
ills  besetting  our  cities.  He  attempted  to 
right  these  ills.  In  the  urban  sprawl,  the 
city  government  imder  his  leadership 
built  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  rarely 
seen,  either  before  or  after,  between  the 
city  and  county  governments. 

During  his  innovative  administration 
Louisville  was  awarded  an  All-American 
City  Citation  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Major  ac- 
compllsliments  of  his  tenure  were :  Along 
with  the  county  government,  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  and  promotion  of 
the  Belle  of  Louisville  which  has  become 
a  world  famous  attraction;  the  new 
Brown  Theater  was  opened  for  Louis- 
villians  to  see  orchestras,  plays,  and  mu- 
sicals ;  more  protection  in  public  housing 
projects;  a  successful  legal  fight  against 
the  State  government  for  additional  rep- 
resentation in  the  Kentucky  General  As- 
sembly; the  new  Louisville  Zoo;  estab- 
lished the  human  relations  commission; 
established  the  economic  progress  com- 
mission; established  the  youth  commis- 
sion; brought  Shakespeare  to  central 
park  in  the  summers;  opened  the  new 
senior  citizen's  house;  combined  city- 
county  departments;  established  one  of 
the  Nation's  first  learn  more-earn 
more  project;  established  a  first-class 
civil  defense  department;  worked  with 
senior  citizen's  house;  combined  city- 
county  library  systems;  developed  an 
award  winning  urban  renewal  program; 
set  up  a  central  fire  alarm  systetn  to 
stimulate  lower  insurance  rates;  opened 
a  public  information  center;  established 
open  house  at  city  hall;  increased  law 
enforcement;  and  consolidated  Louisville 
Water  Co.  and  the  Independent  water 
districts  for  lower  rates,  and  raised  the 


company's  contribution  to  city  from  zero 
to  $1  million  annually. 

Bill  was  a  close  personal  friend,  as  well 
as  a  political  ally  to  me.  At  a  time  such 
as  this,  words  alone  are  not  sufficient.  At 
his  inaugural  address  In  1961,  Bill  said: 

There  wUl  be  no  bronze  plaques  or  marble 
monuments  erected  in  tribute  to  our  endeav- 
ors. But  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  truly 
love  our  LouisvUle.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
leave  a  lasting  impreaslon  of  a  "Job  weU 
done." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  when  I  say  he  has  left  "a  lasting 
impression"  and  truly  deserves  the  acco- 
lade a  "job  well  done." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE  TODAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself 
this  evening  for  a  few  moments  Is  the 
critical  situation  developing  in  American 
agriculture  which,  regrettably,  goes  al- 
most unheralded,  unnoticed,  and  unre- 
ported in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

If  what  is  happening  to  our  agricul- 
tural economy  was  happening  to  the 
American  economy  in  general,  the  head- 
lines of  our  newspapers  would  be  breath- 
ing fire  about  the  catastrophe  which  was 
befalling  the  economy. 

Congress  and  this  administration  seems 
almost  devoid  of  any  concern  about  agri- 
culture, yet  it  represents  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  American  economy.  Corpo- 
rations like  General  Motors  fade  into  In- 
significance compared  with  the  Invested 
values  of  agriculture.  Yet,  if  stock  in 
General  Motors  should  fall,  there  would 
be  headlines  about  it,  but  when  some- 
thing happens  of  critical  importance  to 
American  agriculture,  people  just  yawn. 

I  repeat,  as  we  read  the  daily  press 
which  comes  to  the  Senate,  there  is  not 
one  item,  with  very  few  exceptions,  un- 
less it  is  from  a  Midwestern  community. 
a  Southern  State,  or  some  cattle  county 
in  the  Rockies,  about  tigriculture.  We 
seem  to  have  forgotten  our  farm  friends. 

People  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
jobs.  Well,  Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  the 
reporters  in  the  gallery  and  the  people 
in  this  axidlence  that  recessions  are  farm 
fed  and  farm  led. 

Mr.  President,  imless  there  is  an  im- 
provement In  farm  prices.  President  Nix- 
on luis  no  more  chance  of  revitalizing 
the  economy  than  he  would  have  of  walk- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  London. 

Somehow  or  other,  basic  eccHiomics 
seem  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and 
people  in  high  places,  and  in  less  than 
high  plftces,  have  forgotten  what  makes 
for  prosperity. 


The  economic  situation  within  our  Na- 
tion's agriculture  today  Is  worsening 
daily.  With  bumper  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  being  produced  this  year  tmd 
further  Increases  expected  next  year, 
something  simply  must  be  done  to  al- 
leviate the  depressed  farm  economy  tliat 
is  certain  to  follow  if  nothing  is  done. 

The  administration  encouraged  in- 
creased production  of  com  and  wheat, 
fearing  a  reduction  in  feed  grains.  At  the 
end  of  this  crop  year  there  will  be  a  60- 
million-ton  carryover  supply  of  com  and 
over  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
minds us  that  agricultural  exports  will 
drop  this  year  approximately  12  percent 
below  what  they  were  last  year. 

It  has  been  agricultural  exports  that 
have  always  been  responsible  for  any  kind 
of  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Now  there 
will  be  a  drop  in  our  agricultural  exports 
for  the  first  time  since  1893.  The  United 
States  of  America,  with  its  fabulous  econ- 
omy has  a  drop  in  agricultural  exports 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  seeking  to 
strengthen  our  balance  of  trade.  This  is 
much  more  important  news  than  any- 
thing that  the  young  people  In  our  schools 
will  be  studying  any  time  this  year.  How- 
ever, it  goes  unnoticed. 

Television,  radio  broadcasts,  and  news- 
papers do  not  care  about  farmers.  Well, 
let  me  say  that  a  lot  of  them  will  lose 
their  jobs  unless  they  start  to  care. 
Many  U.S.  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors do  not  seem  to  care.  A  few  midwest- 
em  legislators  and  Governors  care.  There 
are  not  many  farm  people  left,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  of  them  at  the  rate  of  the 
farm  mortgage  failures  over  the  last  10 
years. 

Corn  is  already  selling  below  90  cents 
a  bushel  in  many  country  market  points 
tliroughout  the  feed  grain  producing  re- 
gions of  this  Nation.  Wheat  Is  down  to 
about  2  cents  per  pound  or  $1.12  per 
bushel.  That  means  about  a  35-  to  40- 
percent  drop  from  last  year. 

I  wonder  what  a  worker  would  feel  like 
if  his  wages  were  to  drop  approximately 
35  or  40  percent.  I  would  like  to  see  what 
would  happen  if  private  industry's  profit 
were  to  drop  that  much.  Would  it  be  good 
for  the  consumer?  It  might  mean  that 
someone  would  produce  a  better  car. 

Not  too  long  ago  when  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  released  their  figures, 
the  Government  said  they  had  depended 
on  farm  prices  dropping.  Farmers  are 
supposed  to  take  it  on  the  chin.  Farm 
income  month  after  month  continues  to 
decline. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  home 
State.  The  Government  has  ordered  the 
storage  bins  emptied  and  the  com  to  be 
put  on  the  ground.  The  deadline  set  for 
this  action  is  this  week.  I  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  asked  him  if 
that  situation  could  not  be  changed  to 
avert  the  price  d^resslng  effects  such 
action  would  have  on  farm  market  prices. 
Farmers  cannot  get  a  fair  price  in  the 
market  when  this  is  happening.  My  letter 
has  been  ignored. 

As  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  protest  tJie  treatment,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  one  of  the  largest  corn- 
producing  States  in  the  United  States. 
Farm  inccMne  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
this  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
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land.  But  I  see  little  or  no  concern  or  In- 
terest shown  for  the  farmer. 

One  can  go  to  a  college  campus  todiiy 
and  cannot  find  a  speaker  who  will  talk 
about  agricultural  income  or  the  plight  of 
the  rural  people.  They  will  talk  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  prisons,  but 
not  what  about  is  happening  on  the 
farms.  Both  of  them  are  in  deplorable 
shape.  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
better  balance  established  in  our  public 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  feed  grain 
prices  have  dropped  precipitously.  Com 
is  selling  below  90  cents  per  bushel  in 
many  country  places.  Wheat  is  down  to 
about  2  cents  a  pound  or  $1.12  a  bushel. 
In  1950,  wheat  sold  for  $2  a  bushel.  In 
the  1960's  it  was  over  $2  a  bushel.  Now 
it  is  down  to  $1.12  at  nuiny  country  mar- 
keting points. 

This  morning — there  was  a  little  news 
item  over  the  radio  at  home — because 
those  in  the  Midwest  know  how  to  spell 
farm  and  farmer,  words  that  some  seem 
to  have  forgotten  about  in  other  parts  of 
the  country — relating  that  a  merchant  in 
North  Dakota  is  selling  color  televisions, 
not  for  money  but  for  a  certain  qiiantity 
of  wheat.  They  have  wheat,  but  they  do 
not  have  money. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  September  15,  the 
farm  parity  ratio  dropped  to  68  as  farm 
prices  dropped  2  percent,  the  lowest  since 
December  1970.  The  farm  parity  ratio  is 
now  at  approximately  what  it  was  in  the 
1930's,  the  depression  years. 

Between  August  and  September,  hog 
prices  declined  70  cents  per  hundred- 
weight to  $17.90. 

I  have  news  for  the  Senate.  One  can- 
not raise  hogs  for  less  than  $18  a  hun- 
dredweight. That  does  not  include  the 
labor  or  investment.  That  is  just  to  feed 
them.  They  are  now  at  $17.90  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Vegeiables  declined  10  percent.  Fruits 
declined  8  percent.  Potatoes  and  beans 
declined  10  percent.  Tliere  were  declines 
In  beef  cattle,  lambs,  and  sheep.  Against 
these  price  declines,  farmers  were  re- 
quired to  pay  2  percent  more  for  farm 
machinerj-  in  September  than  In  August. 
The  tax  rates  and  property  taxes  on  real 
estate  on  every  farm  across  the  land  have 
been  increasing  constantly. 

I  should  like  to  also  report  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
July  Farm  Income  Situation  publica- 
tion reports  that  realized  net  farm  in- 
come for  the  first  half  of  1971  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  at  a  rate  of  $14.7 
billion  as  compared  to  the  near  record 
high  during  the  first  6  months  of  1970  of 
$17  billion. 

While  some  Department  spokesmen  are 
predicting  a  better  second  half  year  dur- 
ing the  last  6  months  of  1971,  the  plum- 
meting prices  I  see  occurring  in  grains, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  and  livestock  today 
prevent  me  from  sharing  such  optimism. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  look- 
ing at  the  farm  prices  from  behind  a  ma- 
hogany desk  in  Washington,  they  should 
talk  to  the  people  who  produce  the  crops 
and  who  look  for  a  market  in  which  to 
sell  them. 


I  am  convinced  that  we  can  expect  at 
least  a  $2  billion  drop  in  realized  net 
farm  income  this  year.  And  if  this  is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  many  thousands  of 
family  farm  businesses  wlU  go  out  of 
business.  That  relates  also  to  the  small 
businessmen  along  main  street  in  rural 
America.  They  will  also  go  under. 

I  chair  a  special  conamittee  of  this 
body  known  as  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  which  has  to  do  with  rural 
development.  The  farmer  should  receive 
a  fair  price  for  farm  production.  The 
ordinary  farmer  Is  entitled  to  It. 

I  notice  that  the  newspapers  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  dairy  farmer  getting 
a  little  increase  in  his  price.  However,  he 
is  still  paid  less  than  $1.10  an  hour.  We 
haye  a  minimum  wage  law  in  this  coun- 
try that  requires  anyone  who  can  lift  up 
his  head  or  hold  up  his  arm  to  get  $1.60 
an  hour.  Yet,  the  farmer  with  a  large  in- 
vestment is  receiving  an  income  on  an 
hourly  basis  in  this  high-quality  indus- 
try known  as  dairy  farming  of  under 
$1.10  an  hour. 

The  administration  economists  can 
help  avert  some  of  these  problems  if 
they  help  avert  this  economic  crisis  in 
agriculture.  I  would  suggest  that  before 
the  President  enters  into  so-called  phase 
n  of  his  economic  program,  his  econo- 
mists can  start  talking  to  people  in  rural 
America.  He  has  met  with  labor  and 
business.  The  bankers  are  here  as  if  they 
own  the  town.  I  thmk  it  is  time  for 
somebody  to  meet  with  the  farm  people 
across  this  country  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  bolster  farm  prices  because  there 
is  no  way  this  economy  will  produce 
jot)s  and  there  is  no  way  it  can  grow  and 
expand  without  gross  distortions,  un- 
believable distortions,  unless  tana,  in- 
come is  substantially  improved. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  national  re- 
serve inventory  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  other  commodities  which  I  hope  wUl 
be  acted  upon  rapidly,  indeed,  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
lend  some  stability  to  the  market  and 
also  to  protect  us  in  case  of  any  short- 
ages. 

The  United  States  needs  to  have  a 
constant  reserve  of  critical  food  items. 
We  are  cattle  producing,  we  are  hog 
producing,  with  big  farm  economy  In 
many  areas,  and  we  need  reserves  of 
grains  and  feedgrains. 

Too  often  the  farmer  is  the  victim  of 
what  we  call  the  boom-and-bust  market; 
when  he  gets  a  lot  of  produce  his  prices 
go  down,  and  when  he  does  not  get  a 
lot  of  produce,  tlie  prices  go  up,  but  he 
has  nothing  to  sell. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  establish 
a  national  reserve  inventory  of  wheat, 
feedgrains,  and  other  commodities  to 
help  give  some  stability  to  the  market- 
place, assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
goods  for  ourselves  and  our  role  in  the 
world. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  1163,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  for 
what  is  known  as  a  strategic  reserve. 
That  strategic  reserve  bill  was  reported 


out  of  committee  today  and  that  is  what 
prompts  my  remarks. 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  to 
take  up  my  bill  and  other  similar  bills 
on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
addition.  I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  institute  an  acreage  di- 
version payment  program  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  next  year  so  that  production 
of  these  commodities  can  be  brought 
more  In  line  with  utilization  and  con- 
sumption requirements  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  Secretary'  of  Agricul- 
ture has  that  authority  under  the  pro- 
visioiis  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
No  new  legislative  authority  is  required 
in  this  regard.  The  administration  has 
all  the  authorizing  legislation  it  needs  to 
act  now  and  the  sooner  it  announces 
such  a  program,  the  better. 

What  is  needed  Is  the  wUl  to  act.  I  in- 
tend from  time  to  Unie  to  make  com- 
ments about  the  agriculture  economy  im- 
til  it  get  the  attention  it  deserves.  There 
is  such  a  lack  of  attention  given  to  farm 
families  it  is  nothing  but  an  outrage.  If 
we  had  10  students  or  someone  else 
demonstrating  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
every  television  camera  in  town  would  be 
there.  If  we  had  someone  calling  people 
bad  names,  someone  would  report  it. 
But  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer 
Is  a  close-kept  secret  from  the  average 
American. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  this  Congress 
known  as  freedom  of  information.  I 
tliink  that  should  be  used  to  spread  In- 
formation about  what  is  happening  in 
rural  America.  That  information  is  not 
getting  out.  I  would  like  to  notify  my 
friends  In  Congress  and  the  media  that 
there  is  no  law  that  prevents  you  from 
telling  what  is  happening  to  rural 
America. 

Freedom  also  includes  consideration 
of  the  friends  of  the  soil.  So  I  would  hope 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress, as  they  look  to  the  economy,  would 
give  some  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
millions  of  people  who  still  till  the  soil, 
still  milk  the  cows,  still  feed  the  cattle 
and  hogs,  raise  the  chickens,  and  market 
the  produce. 

I  hope  we  do  not  live  to  see  the  day 
when  corporations  take  over  American 
agriculture  and  there  is  managed  con- 
trol of  the  marketplace,  because  if  that 
happens  the  consumer  will  pay  through 
the  nose,  and  how. 

If  Mr.  Farmer  were  to  be  given  credit 
for  his  productivity,  his  Improvement  in 
productivity,  which  is  the  guideline  we 
use  in  all  other  elements  of  the  economy, 
he  would  be  getting  today  $6  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  $3  a  bushel  for  his  com,  $50  a 
hundredweight  for  his  cattle.  That  Is 
what  he  would  be  getting  if  he  were  dealt 
with  fairly,  instead  of  $1.12  a  bushel  for 
wheat,  90  cents  a  bushel  for  his  corn, 
and  $17.90  for  his  hogs,  and  having  de- 
clining cattle  prices. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Moss)  un- 
derstands these  matters.  I  appreciate 
his  attention  and  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rural  people  of  America. 


I 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Moss ) .  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 


Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


adjourned     until     tomorrow. 
October  5, 1971,  at  9  ajn. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AJ4. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  vmtil  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  4,  1971: 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  foil  awing -named  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

WlUlam  M.  Benlcert. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^onrfaf/,  October  4,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Live  as  free  men.  yet  without  using 
your  freedom  as  a  pretext  for  evil:  but 
live  as  servants  of  God. — Peter  2:  16. 

Eternal  God.  who  has  given  us  this 
Kood  land  for  our  heritage;  We  hmnbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor, 
eager  to  do  Thy  will  and  ready  to  serve 
our  fellow  man.  Bless  our  land  with  hon- 
orable industry,  soimd  learmng,  and  good 
manners.  Save  us  from  violence  and  dis- 
cord, from  pride  and  prejudice,  smd  from 
ever>'  evil  way.  Defend  our  liberties  and 
fashion  us  into  a  united  people  seeking 
the  good  of  all  men. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
who  guide  our  Nation  that  there  may  be 
justice  and  peace  at  home  and  in  our 
world.  In  periods  of  prosperity  fill  our 
hearts  with  gratitude,  and  in  the  time  of 
trouble  let  not  our  trust  in  Thee  fail.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Life  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  assure 
that  every  needy  schoolchlld  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  Uke 
to  announce  that  the  Chair  is  going  to 
recognize  only  one  Member  for  a  unam- 
mous-consent  request  in  order  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  former  Member 
of  the  House,  and  will  not  take  other 
unanimous-consent  requests  until  later 
In  the  day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  MazzolD. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O. 
COWGER 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  shocked  and  saddened  that  Wil- 
liam O.  Cowger,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House,  and  an  outstanding  leader  of 
the  city  of  Louisville,  should  have  been 
taken  from  us  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
Ufe. 

Few  men  in  the  recent  history  of 
Louisville  have  more  deeply  committed 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity that  William  O.  Cowger. 

During  8  of  the  last  10  years  of  his  life, 
he  put  aside  the  advancement  of  his  pri- 
vate business  career  in  order  to  take  on 
the  burdens  of  a  full-time  public  servant. 

For  4  years  he  served  as  an  outstand- 
mg  mayor  of  the  city  of  Louisville  and 
for  4  more  years  he  served  the  city  as 
my  distinguished  predecessor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  stature  m  Congress  was  such  that 
his  Republican  colleagues  singled  him  out 
for  the  chairmanship  of  a  congressional 
task  force  on  urban  affairs.  He  also  was 
selected  by  his  peers  to  serve  as  the 
president  of  the  GMDP's  90th  Congres- 
sional Club. 

However,  Bill  Cowger's  most  impor- 
tant legacy  is  to  be  found  in  the  contri- 
butions he  made  to  the  betterment  of 
the  city  he  adopted  upon  coming  out  of 
the  naval  service  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Among  those  many  achievements  in 
behalf  of  his  adopted  city  was  the  reali- 
zation, during  his  term  as  mayor,  of  his 
longtime  personal  goal  of  obtaining  for 
the  city  of  Louisville  a  zoological  garden. 

The  thousands  of  children— and  the 
parents  who  accompany  them — are  in- 
deed indebted  to  the  memory  of  William 
O.  Cowger  for  tiieir  enjoyment  of  the 
Louisville  Zoological  Garden. 

But  Bill  Cowger's  record  of  unselfish 
and  public-spirited  activity  predates  his 
elevation  to  high  governmental  offices.  As 
a  private  citizen,  he  labored  tirelessly  for 
many  worthy  causes  including  the  Red 
Cross  tmd  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy. 

Other  organizations  to  which  he  do- 
nated his  valuable  services  include  the 
Louisville  International  Center,  the 
Urban  League,  and  the  Fourth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  in  LouisviDe.  of 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
deacons. 

William  Cowger's  grasp  of  urban  prob- 
lems is  reflected  by  the  leadership  roles 
he  assumed  in  various  organizations  con- 


cerned with  the  problems  of  cities.  He 
served  as  president  of  both  the  Inter- 
American  Municipal  Organization  and 
the  Kentucky  Municipal  League.  He  also 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association. 

My  personal  association  with  Bill 
Cowger  was  as  a  political  adversary; 
however,  my  respect  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  public  spiritedness  is  in 
no  way  diminished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisville,  Ky..  area 
has  mdeed  been  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  a  truly  outstanding  citizen. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  personal 
regret  that  I  learned  of  the  imtimely 
passing  of  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected former  colleague.  William  O. 
Cowger. 

Bill  Cowger  was  a  fine  individual  and 
had  an  outstandmg  record  as  mayor  of 
Louisville.  He  did  much  to  revitalize  that 
city  and  it  was  during  his  administration 
that  Louisville  was  designated  as  an  ail- 
American  city.  He  made  LouisviUe  a  bet- 
ter place  for  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
and  all  races. 

As  a  Congressman,  Bill  quickly  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
freshmen  Congressmen,  who  elected  him 
to  head  the  90th  Club.  His  dedication 
and  work  in  behalf  of  his  constituents 
was  not  only  outstanding,  but  in- 
spired. His  pride  m  Louisville  was  boldly 
proclaimed  on  all  his  official  envelopes — 
with  the  seal  of  the  ail-American  city. 

In  his  own  words,  the  most  memorable 
aspect  of  public  life  was  service  to  those 
whom  he  represented.  To  quote  him 
directly — 

I  would  say  the  most  Important  thing  Is 
the  personal  satisfaction  that  you  get  out  of 
doing  things  for  people  .  .  .  Tills  is  the  real 
payoff  In  public  service. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  and  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished mmority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  grateful  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would 
yield  to  me  on  this  sad  occasion. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  in  the 
paper  in  the  last  24  hours  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Bill  Cowger.  He  came  here  in  1966. 
He   immediately    achieved   a   very   fine 
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reputation  as  an  outstanding  legislator. 

He  was  a  most  able  member  of  the 
Committee  oo  BanUng  and  Currency, 
and  his  Impact  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  substantial.  In  addition  to  that  he 
had  been  recognized  by  the  freshman 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  by  be- 
ing elected  president  of  that  group.  He 
was  a  real  leader  in  that  group  that  was 
one  of  the  most  substantial  In  numbers 
that  had  come  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  our  side  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

He  was  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  this  is  understandable  when 
one  looks  at  the  fine  record  of  public 
service  that  Bill  Cowger  had  prior  to  his 
coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  had  many  fine  Instances  of  per- 
sonal friendship  He  was  an  outstanding 
person  in  every  respect.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful guy.  His  achievements  in  the 
House,  although  short  in  time,  will  be 
one  that  will  be  remembered  for  a  long, 
long  time  as  an  excellent  record. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  con- 
dolences In  this,  their  hoiu-  of  sadness. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
comments.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan did  mention  some  of  Mr.  Cowger's 
most  outstanding  achievements,  and  they 
were  on  this  floor,  but  he  also  had  an  out- 
standing record  as  mayor  in  the  city  of 
Louisville  for  4  years,  as  a  Congressman 
from  that  district,  and  as  a  person  who, 
prior  to  going  into  public  life,  was  a  man 
who  used  his  efforts  in  the  community  to 
better  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snydir). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  our  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  William  O.  Cowger  of  Louis- 
ville. Bill's  sudden  passing  last  Satur- 
day is  difficult  to  comprehend  and  ac- 
cept. The  citizens  of  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County  have  lost  a  great  friend 
and  public  servant. 

He  was  the  first  Republican  mayor  in 
Louisville  in  30  years  and  during  his 
term  as  mayor,  Louisville  was  desig- 
nated an  ail-American  city.  It  was  an 
achievement  that  gave  him  much  pride 
for  he  had  a  sincere  and  genuine  concern 
for  the  progress  tmd  betterment  for  ur- 
ban communities  and  for  Louisville  in 
particular.  As  the  mayor  of  Louisville 
from  1961  to  1965  he  led  in  the  enactment 
of  the  first  public  accommodations  ordi- 
nance in  the  United  States  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

Bill  served  two  terms  in  Congress  as 
the  Representative  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  from  1966 
to  1970.  He  served  the  people  of  Louis- 
ville with  a  dedication  that  is  rare.  The 
Police  Assistance  Act  of  1970  carried  his 
name. 

He  said  after  his  narrow  defeat  in 
1970: 

I  would  say  the  most  Important  thing  to 
me  Is  the  personal  satisfaction  that  you  get 
out  of  doing  thln^  for  people.  This  Is  the 
real  payoff  In  public  service. 

He  was  well  liked  here  in  the  House 
and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  fresh- 
man  GOP   Representatives   in    his   first 


term.  He  loved  his  country  and  the  peo- 
ple it  was  his  privilege  to  represent.  He 
said  on  leaving  the  Congress  he  would 
miss  most  his  association  with  fellow 
Congressmen  and.  No.  2,  he  always  liked 
to  be  where  the  action  was  and  the  action 
was  here  in  the  Congress.  He  felt  the 
action  was  here  particularly  in  his  years 
of  service  and  as  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. He  went  on  to  say : 

I  really  don't  think  I'd  want  to  be  in 
Congress  during  a  time  of  Utopia  when  every- 
thing  Is  milk  and  honey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  as  a  concerned 
representative  of  the  people  knew,  too,  of 
his  great  faith.  A  faith  that  sustained 
him  throughout  the  brief  years  of  his  life. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  know  him  and  to 
work  with  him.  The  House  was  made 
richer  by  his  presence  here  for  4  brief 
years  and  the  people  of  Louisville  are 
poorer  by  his  untimely  passing. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  and  extend 
to  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  for 
one  of  our  most  dedicated  public  servants 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Stubblkfield)  . 

Mr.  8TUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
too  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  my  deep  respects  to  my  good 
friend.  Bill  Cowger.  Bill  was  a  longtime 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague  William  O. 
Cowger.  Bill  Cowger  and  I  both  came  to 
the  Congress  together  in  1967.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  my  office  next  to 
his  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Cannon 
Building  during  the  91st  Congress.  I  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  a  man  with  an 
easy  going  personality,  but  yet  he  was 
flrm  in  his  convictions  and  worked  for 
those  programs  which  he  felt  were  beet 
for  the  people  of  Kentucky's  Third  Dis- 
trict and  the  Nation.  Bill  Cowger  was 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
anyone  who  came  to  him  for  assistance. 
His  loss  will  certainly  be  felt  by  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  his  many  other 
friends  across  the  Nation.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
death  Saturday  of  William  O.  Cowger, 
who  until  last  January  represented  Ken- 
tucky's Third  Congressional  District. 

Bill  Cowger's  death  is  especially  dis- 
tressing, in  that  it  has  robbed  his  party 
and  his  home  commimlty  of  Louisville 
of  a  vigorous,  progressive  young  leader. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  which  he 
displayed  as  a  young  businessman  in 
Louisville  early  marked  him  for  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  Although  he  was  not 
a  Kentuckian,  not  a  native  LoulsviUian, 
his  adopted  city  took  him  to  its  heart. 


Ten  years  ago  next  month,  Bill  became 
the  flrst  Republican  mayor  of  Louisville 
in  three  decades,  coasting  to  power  with 
now  Senator  Marlow  Cook,  then  a  can- 
didate for  county  judge,  as  a  team  of 
youthful  reformers. 

After  servlnif  4  years  as  mayor  of  Ken- 
tucky's largest  city,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  In  1966,  and  was  with  us  sis  a 
Member  of  this  House  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  second  term  last  January. 

BUI  served  his  city  aiid  his  district 
well.  Though  he  and  I  were  of  different 
parties,  I  liked  the  way  he  approached 
problems  and  Issues  here.  Once  at  a 
Washington  meeting  of  visiting  Ken- 
tucklans  here  attending  a  convention. 
Bill  Cowger  said  of  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  congress: 

Back  home,  we  might  differ  on  politic*; 
but  here  in  Waahlngtoo,  we  all  work  to- 
gether for  Kenitucky. 

I  am  genuinely  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
passing,  and  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remariu. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  ■will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  I  guess  I  knew 
Bill  Cowger  as  well  as  anyone.  We  trav- 
eled back  and  forth  between  our  dis- 
tricts together  for  4  years.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  trips  that  he  confided  in 
me  that  he  had  suffered  two  heart  at- 
tacks and  had  been  advised  to  slow  down. 

Bill  did  not  know  how  to  slow  down. 
He  was  a  fighter.  He  felt  compelled  to 
take  on  the  newspapers,  his  Governor, 
his  party  leaders.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  and 
anyone  else  that  he  felt  should  get  a 
comeuppance. 

Someone  once  said: 

Live  while  you  live,  then  die  and  be  done 
with  It. 

Bill  would  want  us  to  say  that  he  did 
just  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  thank  the  House  for 
paying  its  tribute  today  to  the  late  Con- 
gressman Cowger. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  William  O.  Cowger. 

Bill  Cowger  represented  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  in  the 
Congress  for  two  terms  and.  as  a  former 
mayor  of  Louisville,  was  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  in  the  House  for  the  Nation's 
cities. 

He  was  always  a  cheerful,  humble, 
dedicated  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives emd  was  always  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  people  of  his  district. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  legi.slator.  Bill  Cowger  possessed  a 
delightfiil  sense  of  humor  and  his  inher- 
ent kindness  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  A  wise,  expe- 
rienced leader  and  a  great  Kentuckian 
has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  ex- 
pressing  my   sympathy    at   the   sudden 
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passing  of  Bill  Cowger.  Bill  was  a  public 
servant  of  the  highest  Integrity.  He 
brought  to  Congress  the  same  sense  of 
pride  and  purpose  that  was  character- 
istic of  his  btis'ness,  civic  and  public - 
service  contributions  to  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Bill  Cowger  was  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant.  He  served  for  3  years  as  the 
president  of  the  Inter- American  Munici- 
pal Organization  and  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association.  He  worked  con- 
stantly for  all  that  is  good  in  America. 
and  as  one  who  sincerely  appreciated 
Bill  and  what  he  stood  for,  I  know  that 
his  death  will  be  felt  by  all  those  who 
love  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  acknowledge 
the  death  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Bill  Cowger.  How  distressing  it  is 
that  we  should  lose  a  man  that  the 
country  needs  so  much. 

Bill  was  a  man  of  conscience,  feeling, 
dedication,  and  decency.  Those  of  us 
privileged  to  work  with  him  are  endebted 
to  him  for  his  leadership  and  personal 
example. 

And  while  It  Is  easy  to  feel  bitterness 
about  his  untimely  death — we  must  in- 
stead be  thankftQ  for  his  life — his  work — 
his  essential  goodness  as  a  humsui  being. 
The  fact  is  that. 

Bill  lives  on  in  all  of  us — his  sense  of 
humor — his  courage  on  human  rights — 
his  love  of  life  and  truth. 

Our  deepest  thoughts  today  are  with 
him  and  his  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life 
and  character  of  our  late  colleague  the 
Honorable  William  O.  Cowger. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Iowa  rise? 

PAkLXAMKNTAKT    IMQTTIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
ment*U7  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  highly  privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Consent  Calendar 
takes  precedence  over  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman,  which  the  Chair  thinks  he  has 
in  mind  to  offer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
flrst  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VILLAGE  OP  ORLEANS,  VT. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  708)  for 
the  relief  of  the  village  of  Orleans,  Vt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  ? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  been  advised  that 
many  of  the  questions  In  connection  with 
the  bill,  S.  708,  have  been  resolved;  to  wit, 
that  the  money  orders  in  question  were 
never  cashed,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  question  of  embezzlement,  nor  would 
the  money  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
city. 

Previously  when  the  bill  was  called 
due  to  questions  regarding  the  above,  and 
based  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  I 
felt  constrained  to  ask  that  it  be  put  over 
without  prejudice.  At  this  time,  unless 
there  is  additional  question  or  informa- 
tion to  the  contrary,  I  am  constrained  to 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There   being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
S.  708 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  5103 
(d)  of  tlUe  39,  United  States  Code,  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  ( 1 )  receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  the 
vUlage  of  Orleans.  Vermont,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  six  unpaid  United  States  money 
orders  Issued  to  such  village  In  1946  for  the 
aggregate  amount  of  »627.31.  and  (2)  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  face  value  of  such 
money  orders  to  such  village. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S.  708. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  It  is  at  the  desk,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
proceedings  whereby  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed  are  vacated  and 
the  gentleman  will  offer  his  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OmOtXD  BT   MX.  FLOWKBa 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flowers: 
Page  1.  line  4,  Insert  "former"  before  the 
wx)rd  "title". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUIRING  PROTECTION,  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  CONTROL  OP  WILD 
FREE-ROAMINO  HORSES  AND 
BURROS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9890) 
to  require  the  protection,  management, 
and  control  of  wild  free -roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  whoever 
is  handling  this  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
lendar  today,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 


is  an  intention  to  offer  an  amendment; 
and,  if  so,  is  the  amendment,  which  is 
most  highly  imusual  under  the  circum- 
stances and  subject  only  to  presentation 
by  the  committee,  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee? Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  purpose  I 
yield  to  the  chsdrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  an  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state  that  the 
simendment  has  not  been  cleared  as  such 
by  the  committee,  but  it  has  been  cleared 
by  the  committee  members  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  being  considered  on 
the  Suspension  Calendar  but  rather  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  and  in  a  situaticai 
in  which  an  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
committee  aisle  and  by  the  one  who  has 
an  amendment  he  wishes  to  offer,  that.  I 
think,  would  make  the  amendments  in 
order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  constructive  help,  and 
if  he  will  say  either  "yea"  or  "nay," 
whether  the  committee  is  in  favor  of  this 
bill  passed  oa  the  Consent  Calendar  rath- 
er than  on  the  Suspensi(»i  Calendar,  I 
will  be  glad  to  comply.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, but  only  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  committee  is  in  favor  of  the  bUl 
being  on  the  Consent  Calendar  with  the 
two  amendments  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  offer. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  explicit,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservaticHi. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  do  not  like  object- 
ing— this  is  the  mustang  bill  which  is 
presently  listed  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar as  item  No.  9.  If  I  object  smd  the  bill 
is  withdrawn  from  the  Consent  Calendar, 
will  it  still  be  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was 
unanimously  voted  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee after  long  hearings  and  consider- 
able thought  and  study,  and  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


LAND  EXCHANGE.  FORT  BLISS  MILI- 
TARY   RESERVATION,    TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2566) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
or  his  designee,  to  convey  to  the  State  of 
Texas  certain  lands  at  the  Port  Bliss 
Military  Reservation  in  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
an.  9666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee.  Is 
authorised  to  convey  to  the  8t*te  of  Ttexas. 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  hla  designee,  may 
deem  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States,  ez- 
c^t  aa  retained  In  this  Act.  In  and  to  a  cer- 
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t&ln  parcel  of  land  containing  30  acres,  mora 
or  leas,  out  of  and  a  part  of  section  2,  block 
81,  to>wnslilp  2,  Texaa  and  Pacific  Raliroad 
Company  Survey.  El  Paao  County,  Texaa, 
wltmn  the  Castner  Range  area  of  the  Port 
Bllaa  Military  Reeervatlon,  being  more  par- 
ticularly deaciibed  as  follo'WB: 

Starting  at  a  United  States  Oovemment 
monument,  marking  the  oomers  common  to 
sections  2,  3.  8.  and  9,  block  81,  township  3, 
El  Paso  County,  Texas,  thence  proceeding 
north  88  degrees  48  minutes  17  aeoonda  eaat, 
along  the  south  line  of  said  8«otlaci  2,  a  dis- 
tance of  94.09  feet  to  a  point  on  the  east 
line  of  the  proposed  North -South  Freeway; 
thence  north  01  degrees  18  minutee  22  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  east  line  of  saild  free- 
way, and  the  west  line  of  a  95.00-foot  wide 
easement  to  the  city  of  El  Paao,  Texas,  a 
distance  of  95.00  feet,  t»  the  point  of  begin- 
ning of  subject  parcel: 

thence  north  01  degree  18  minutes  22  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  east  right-of-way  line 
of  said  North-South  Freeway,  and  the  west 
line  of  subject  parcel,  a  distance  of  1,244.58 
feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  88  degrees  48  minutee  17  sec- 
onds east.  Into  said  section  2,  a  distance  of 
700.00  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  01  degree  18  minutes  22  sec- 
onds east,  along  the  east  line  of  subject 
parcel,  a  distance  of  1,244.58  feet  to  a  point 
on  the  north  line  of  a  95.00-foot  wide  ease- 
ment to  the  city  of  El  Paso.  Texas; 

thence  south  88  degrees  48  minutes  17 
seconds  west,  along  the  north  line  of  said 
easement  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
the  south  line  of  subject  parcel,  a  distance  of 
700.00  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  property  desired 
In  section  1.  the  State  of  Texas  Sihall  convey 
to  the  United  States  a  parcel  of  land  con- 
taining 18.3106  acres,  nwre  or  less,  out  of 
and  part  of  section  21,  block  81,  township  2, 
El  Paso  County,  Texas,  said  parcel  being  a 
portion  of  a  24.26-acre  parcel  of  land  here- 
tofore conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Texas  for  National  Guard  and  mili- 
tary use  by  deed  dated  November  4.  1964, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  30.  1954  (68 
Stat.  974).  said  18  3106-acre  parcel  being 
more  particularly  deecrlbed  as  follows: 

Be^nnlng  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
Hayes  Avenue,  and  the  west  right-of-way  line 
of  the  proposed  North-South  Freeway: 

thence  south  30  degrees  26  minutes  35 
seconds  west,  along  the  west  line  of  said 
freeway,  and  the  east  line  of  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  670.42  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  34  degrees  26  minutes  10 
seconds  west,  along  the  line  of  said  freeway 
and  the  east  line  of  subject  area,  a  distance 
Of  260.00  feet  to  a  point; 

theiice  south  27  degrees  15  minutes  37 
seconds  west,  along  the  west  line  of  said 
freeway,  and  the  east  line  of  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  2'.8.63  feet  to  a  point  on  the  north 
line  of  Truman  Avenue: 

thence  south  86  degrees  32  minutes  40 
seconds  east,  along  the  north  line  of  Truman 
Avenue  and  the  south  line  of  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  635.32  feet  to  a  point  on  the  east 
line  of  Pollard  Street; 

thence  north  03  degrees  27  minutes  20  sec- 
onds east,  along  the  east  line  of  Pollard 
Street,  and  the  west  line  of  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  902.37  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
line  of  Hayee  Avenue; 

thence  north  88  degrees  01  minute  34  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  south  line  of  Hayes 
Avenue,  and  the  north  line  of  subject  area, 
a  dl8taiu:e  of  1,116  62  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Src.  3.  The  legal  descriptions  in  sections 
1  and  2  may  be  modified,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary,  or  bis  designee,  and  the  State 
of  Texas,  consistent  with  any  necessary 
changes  which  may  be  disclosed  as  the  res\Ut 
of  an  accurate  survey. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 


States  In  the  conveyance  of  lands  described 
In  section  1  hereof  the  following: 

(a)  alt  mineral  rights  Including  gas  and 
oU; 

(b)  rights  of  Ingress  and  egress  over  roads 
In  the  described  lands  serving  buildings  or 
other  works  operated  by  the  United  States 
or  its  successors  of  assigns  in  connection  with 
Port  Bliss,  rights-of-way  for  water  lines, 
sewer  lines,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
power  lines,  and  such  other  utilities  which 
now  exist,  or  which  may  become  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  the  said  Port  Bliss. 

Sec.  6.  The  conveyance  of  the  property 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  act  shall 
be  upon  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  That  such  property  shall  be  used  pri- 
marily for  training  of  the  National  Guard  and 
for  other  military  purposes,  and  that  If  the 
State  of  Texas  shall  cease  to  use  the  property 
so  conveyed  for  the  purposes  Intended,  then 
title  thereto  shall  Immediately  revert  to  the 
United  States,  and  In  addition,  all  Improve- 
ments made  by  the  State  of  Texas  during  Its 
occuf)ancy  shall  vest  in  the  United  States 
without  payment  of  compensation  therefor. 

(b)  That  whenever  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declares  a  state  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency,  or  the  President  declares 
a  state  of  emergency,  and  upon  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
the  property  conveyed  under  this  Act  Is  use- 
ful or  necessary  for  military,  air,  or  naval 
purposes,  or  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense the  United  States  shall  have  the  right, 
without  obligation  to  make  payment  of  any 
kind,  to  reenter  upon  the  property  and  use 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof.  Including  any 
and  all  Improvements  made  thereon  by  the 
State  of  Texas,  for  the  duration  of  such  state 
of  war  or  of  such  emergency.  Upon  the  ter- 
mination of  such  state  of  war  or  of  such 
emergency  plus  six  months  such  property 
shall  revert  to  the  State  of  Texas,  together 
with  all  appurtenances  and  utilities  belong- 
ing or  appertaining  thereto. 

(c)  That  the  State.  In  accepting  the  con- 
veyance from  the  United  States  authorized  in 
section  1  hereof,  shall  covenant  and  agree 
to  all  responsibility  for  clearance  of  ammu- 
nition from  the  area  and  to  hold  the  United 
States  harmless  from  liability  In  connection 
with  any  Incidents  arising  therefrom. 

Sec.  7.  All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
borne  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

Sec.  8.  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  91-202 
approved  March  4.  1970  (84  Stat.  20),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  provide  that  structures 
and  Improvements  which  shall  be  replaced 
In  kind  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  El  Paso. 
Texas,  shall  be  constructed  on  land  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Texas  under  section  1  of  this 
Act  Instead  of  the  site  designated  In  Public 
Law  91-202.  with  all  other  provisions  of  that 
law  remaining  In  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2566,  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  land  between  the  Army  and 
the  State  of  Texas.  This  exchange  is 
supported  by  both  the  Army  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  will  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

The  land  to  be  received  by  the  Army 
Is  contiguous  to  the  main  post  of  Fort 
Bliss,  and  is  in  a  highly  desirable  loca- 
tion for  the  future  development  of  the 
post.  It  has  been  used  as  a  National 
Guard  training  site  by  the  State  of  Textis 
for  a  number  of  years  but  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  Board  has  advised 
the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the 
recent  construction  of  a  freeway  through 
the  area  Is  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Texas  National  Guard  to  have  safe  and 
convenient  access  to  the  area. 


It  was  therefore  proposed  that  the 
Army  trade  a  20-acre  tract,  located  on 
Castner  range,  a  former  Army  firing 
range  now  declared  surplus  by  the  Army. 
The  20-acre  site  was  specifically  reserved 
from  the  surplus  declaration,  so  that  it 
might  be  traded  to  the  State  of  Texas  for 
the  18-acre  site  adjacent  to  the  main 
post. 

The  20-acre  site  will  afford  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ready  and  safe  access  to 
the  north-south  freeway  in  both  direc- 
tions. At  the  present  site,  the  only  access 
for  National  Guard  vehicles  would  be 
through  a  Fort  Bliss  housing  project.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  18  acres  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Army  exceeds  that  of  the 
20  acres  to  be  conveyed  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  Federal 
funds  involved  in  this  land  transfer,  and 
because  it  is  for  the  betterment  of  both 
Port  Bliss  and  the  Texas  National  Guard, 
I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  passage  of  HJl.  2566. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2566  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Texas,  subject  to 
.surh  terms  and  conditions  the  grantor 
deems  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  a 
certain  20-acre  parcel  of  land,  more  or 
less,  within  the  Castner  Range  area  of 
the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation,  Tex., 
in  exchange  for  a  parcel  of  land  contain- 
ing 18.3106  acres,  more  or  less,  which  was 
part  of  a  larger  area — 24.25  acres — pre- 
viously conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  for  National  Guard  and  other 
military  use. 

The  Texas  National  Guard  Armory 
Board,  which  administers  the  properties 
of  the  Texas  National  Guard,  has  advised 
the  Department  of  the  Army  that  the 
taking  of  a  portion — 5.9  acres — of  the 
24.25-acre  tract  for  a  freeway  right-of- 
way  will  make  It  imt>ossible  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  function  efficiently  on 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  facility,  due 
to  the  lack  of  access  to  the  freeway  or 
other  arterial  streets.  For  this  reason  the 
Texas  National  Guard  Armory  Board  has 
proposed  an  exchange  of  the  portion  of 
its  present  facility,  which  will  remain 
after  the  conveyance  of  6  acres  or  less 
to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  for  a  20-acre 
parcel  of  Fort  Bliss  located  in  the  Castner 
Range  area.  The  State  considers  that  the 
Castner  Range  site  will  be  a  suitable  re- 
placement area  and  will  provide  a 
desirable  site  for  the  construction  of  an 
approved  new  armory. 

The  20-acre  parcel  which  the  State  of 
Texas  desires  to  acquire  is  an  unimproved 
tract  lying  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  Castner  Range  area  of  Fort  Bliss, 
formerly  used  as  a  small  arms  range,  but 
inactive  in  recent  years.  The  land  which 
the  Department  of  the  Army  would  ac- 
quire, described  In  the  bill  as  containing 
18.3106  acres,  it  contiguous  to  the  main 
post  of  Fort  Bliss,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  Capehart  housing  area.  This  site  is 
considered  a  more  desirable  location  than 
the  Castner  Range  parcel  for  future  de- 
velopment of  Port  Bliss.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  land  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Army  exceeds  that  of  the  land  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  State. 

I  recommend  approval  of  H.R.  2566. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticm  to  recon- 
sider wtis  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  LIMIT  THE 
SEPARATION  OP  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  UNDER  CON- 
DITIONS OTHER  THAN  HONOR- 
ABLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10422) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
limit  the  separation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  imder  conditions  other 
than  honorable,  and  for  other  Purpos^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  10422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)    Chapter  69  Is  amended  as  foUows. 

(A)  Section  1161  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows.  and  the  analysis  Item  for  that  sec- 
tion U  amended  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
vised catchllne: 

•■}  1161.  Members:  limitations  on  separation 
under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  may  be  separated  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions  from  an  armed  force 
as  a  result  of — 

••(1)  an  approved  reoommendatlon  of  a 
board  of  officers  upon  a  finding  based  on 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  of  record,  of 
misconduct  (In  the  case  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers) or  of  misconduct  or  moral  or  pro- 
fessional dereliction  (In  the  case  of  officers, 
cadets,  and  midshipmen) ,  or  that  the  mem- 
ber's retention  would  not  be  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  national  security; 

•■(2)  resignation  or  request  for  discharge 
In  lieu  of  board  action  under  clause  (1)  or 
trial  by  court-martial,  submitted  after  an  op- 
portunity to  consxUt  counsel  having  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  prescribed  by  section 
827(b)  of  this  title; 

•(3)    absence   without   authority   for   one 

year;  . 

■■(4)  final  conviction  by  a  civilian  court, 
or  adjudication  as  a  juvenUe  offender,  for  an 
offense  the  punishment  for  which  under 
chapter  47  of  this  title  Is  death  or  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year; 

••(6)  an  aggregate  of  three  separate  final 
convictions  during  a  three-year  period  (the 
three-year  period  next  preceding  the  date  of 
conviction  of  the  last  offense)  by  separate 
courts-martial,  or  civilian  courts,  or  both,  of 
offenses  the  punishment  for  each  of  which 
under  chapter  47  of  this  title  is  confinement 
for  three  months  or  more;  or 

■■(6)  In  time  of  war.  by  order  of  the 
President. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  which  shall  be  uni- 
form for  all  of  the  armed  forces — 

"(1)  the  board  of  officers  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  and  the  member.  sihaU 
have  equal  opp>ortunlty  to  obtain  witnesses 
and  other  evidence;  and 

••(2)  the  board  shall  have  power  to  issue 
process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  evidence  coextensive  with 
the  power  accorded  courts-martial  under  sec- 
tion 846  of  this  title. 

The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  prescribe 
rules  of  evidence,  including  rules  as  to  the 
taking  and  use  of  depositions  and  ex  parte 
statements  which  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the 
armed  forces,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress. 

"(c>   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


Secretary  concerned,  a  board  of  officers  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)  (1)  Is  required 
to  conduct  a  hearing  which  affords  the  mem- 
ber concerned  an  opportunity  to — 

"(1)  appear  before  the  board  and  present 
evidence  In  his  own  behalf; 

"(2)  be  represented  by  counsel  having  the 
professional  qualifications  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 827(b)  of  this  title,  unless  counsd  hav- 
ing those  qualifications  cannot  be  obtained 
because  of  physical  conditions  or  military  exi- 
gencies, and  If  such  counsel  cannot  be  ob- 
tained because  of  physical  conditions  or  mlU- 
tary  exigencies,  the  boeLrd.  proceedings  may  be 
held,  but  separation  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  may  not  be  recommended  or 
approved; 

"(3)  subject  to  exceptions  prescribed  in 
the  rules  of  evidence,  confront  the  witnesses 
against  him;  and 

"(4)  examine  the  documentary  and  real 
evidence  against  him. 

The  member  shall  be  notified  in  writing  rea- 
sonably In  advance  of  the  proposed  hearing 
and  of  the  reasons  therefor.  If  the  member  is 
confined  Ln  a  civilian  Jail  or  penal  Institution 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented by  counsel  qualified  under  section  827 
(b)  of  this  title.  It  may  be  conducted  out  of 
his  presence. 

"(d)  Except  wtiere  he  cannot  be  obtained 
on  account  of  physical  conditions  or  military 
exigencies,  one  nonvoting  member  of  the 
board  prescribed  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
who  has  the  professional  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  section  826(b)  of  this  title  shall 
act  as  legal  adviser  and  rule  on  all  Interlocu- 
tory questions  which  ruling  shall  be  final,  and 
If  such  legal  adviser  cannot  be  obtained  be- 
cause of  physical  conditions  or  military  erl- 
genclee.  the  board  proceedings  may  be  held 
but  separation  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions  may  not  be  recommended  or 
approved. 

"(e)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  officers  appointed  under  section 
(a)  ( 1)  for  separation  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions  may  be  appealed  by  the 
member  to  a  review  board  established  by 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  concerned,  or 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  appropriate.  Each  review 
board  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  officers  having  the  professional  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  section  836  (b)  of  this 
title  and,  unless  It  cannot  be  avoided,  each 
such  officer  shedl  be  senior  to,  and  outrank, 
the  member.  The  review  board  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  proceedings  before  the 
board  of  officers  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  Is  correct  In  law  and  may  direct  a  re- 
hearing. The  review  board  Is  limited  In  Its 
consideration  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  board 
of  officers  which.  In  cases  of  appeal  only, 
must  be  a  verbatim  record;   and 

"(2)  written  arguments  of  counsel  based 
upon  those  proceedings. 

A  review  board  may  not  recommend  that 
the  member  be  separated  under  conditions 
less  favorable  than  those  recommended  by 
the  board  of  officers,  but  It  may  recommend 
mitigation  of  adverse  board  recommenda- 
tions. The  action  of  the  review  board  Is  final 
with  respect  to  matters  of  law.  With  respect 
to  other  matters,  the  action  of  the  review 
boeo-d  Is  advisory  In  nature  with  the  final 
decision,  except  as  to  matters  of  law,  being 
exercised  by  the  authority  empowered  to 
separate  the  member.  An  officer  whose  case 
Is  reviewable  under  section  1184(b)  of  this 
title,  or  section  323  of  title  14,  Is  not  entitled 
to  an  appeal  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Except  where  the  findings  or  recom- 
mendations of  a  board  of  officers  are  deter- 
mined to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud  or 
collusion,  a  member  who  has  been  retained 
as  a  result  of  proceedings  under  this  section 
may  not  be  required  to  appear  before  another 
board  of  officers  convened  under  this  section 


solely  for  conduct  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  previous  proceedings. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  In  this  chapter, 
chapter  47.  and  chapter  60  of  this  title,  or 
chapter  11  of  title  14.  a  member  may  not  be 
sep>arated  from  an  armed  force  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  commissioned  or  warrant  officer  of 
an  armed  force,  other  than  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  that  armed  force,  is  entitled  to 
the  safeguards  provided  for  regular  officers 
under  section  1182  of  title  10  whenever  he 
Is  being  considered  for  septutttlon  from  active 
duty  because  of  misconduct,  moral  or  pro- 
fessional dereliction,  or  because  his  reten- 
tion Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
ests of  national  security." 

(B)    Section  1163  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "This  sub- 
section does  not  apply  to  a  separation  under 
section  1003,  or  a  transfer  under  section  3352 
or  8352,  of  this  title."; 

(II)    by  repealing  subsection  (b);  and 
(HI)    by  striking  out   "except   under  sub- 
section (b),"  in  subsection  ic). 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  A 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"60.  Separation  of  Regular  Officers  for  vari- 
ous  reasons" 

(3)  Part  II  of  subtitle  A  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  chapter  after  chap- 
ter 59: 

"Chapter   60.— SEPARATION   OF  REGULAR 

OFFICERS   FOR  VARIOUS   REASONS 
"Sec. 

"1181.  Boards  of  officers:  substandard  per- 
formance of  duty;  authority  to  con- 
vene. 
"1182.  Boards  of  officers:  other  than  sub- 
standard performance  of  duty:  au- 
thority to  convene. 
"1183.    Boards     of      inquiry:      composition; 

duties. 
"1184.    Boards  of  review :  composition;  duties. 
"1186.    Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary upon  recommendation. 
"1186.    Rights  and  procedures. 
"1187.    Officers  considered  for  removal:    vol- 
untary   retirement    or    discharge; 
severance  benefits. 
"1188.    Officers  eligible  to  serve  on  boards. 
"5  1181.  Boards  of  officers:  substandard  per- 
formance   of    duty;    authority    to 
convene 
"The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  at  any  time  convene  a  board 
of  officers  to  review  the  record  of  any  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  or 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
determine  whether  he  shall  be  required,  be- 
cause his  performance  of  duty  has  fallen  be- 
low  standards   prescribed   by   the  Secretary, 
to  show  cause  for  his  retention  on  active  duty. 
"S  1182.  Boards  of  officers:   other  than  sub- 
standard performance  of  duty;  au- 
thority to  convene 
"The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  at  any  time  convene  a  board 
of  officers  to  review  the  record  of  any  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer  of  the  Regular 
Army,  Regular  Navy,  Regular  Air  Force,  or 
Regular  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  determine  whether  action  should  be  taken 
In  accordance  with  section  1161  of  this  title 
to  remove  him  from  active  duty  because  of 
misconduct,  moral  or  professional  dereliction, 
or  because  his  retention  Is  not  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

"I  1183.  Boards     of     Inquiry:     composition; 

duties 

"(a)   Boards  of  Inquiry,  each  composed  of 

three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened,  at 

such    i^aces   as    the   Secretary   of   the   mill- 
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tary  department  concerned  may  prescribe,  to 
receive  evidence  and  make  flndlnga  and  rec- 
ommendatlona  whether  an  otBcer  who  Is  re- 
quired to  show  cause  ror  retention  under  sec- 
tion 1181  of  tble  title  should  be  retained  on 
active  duty. 

"(b)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before 
a  board  of  Inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each  of- 
ficer BO  required  to  abow  cause  for  reten- 
Uon. 

"(e)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  failed  to  estaMlsh  that  he 
should  be  retained.  It  shall  send  the  rec- 
ord of  Its  proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  hae  established  that  he  should 
be  retained,  his  case  is  closed.  However,  at 
any  time  after  one  year  from  the  date  of 
that  determination,  an  officer  who  Is  re- 
quired to  show  cause  for  retention  under 
section  1181  of  this  title  may  again  be  re- 
quired to  show  cause  for  retention. 
"}  1184.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned,  at  such  times  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  review  the  records  of  cases  of  regular  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officers  recommended 
for  removal  by  a  board  of  Inquiry  under  sec- 
tion 1183  of  this  title.  If  after  reviewing  the 
record  of  the  case,  s  bo«u'd  of  review  deter- 
mines that  the  officer — 

'( 1 )  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained,  it  shall  send  Its  recommenda- 
tion   to    the    Secretary    for    his    action:    or 

"(2)  has  established  that  he  should  be 
retained  on  active  duty,  his  case  is  closed; 
however,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  that  determination,  he  may  be 
again  required  to  show  cause  for  retention 
In  those  cases  reviewed  under  section  1181 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened 
In  accordance  with  section  1161  (e)  of  this 
title  to  review  the  proceedings  of  a  board 
of  officers  convened  under  section  1161  of 
this  title  In  which  that  board  has  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  a  regular  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officer  from  active  duty. 
It  shall  send  Its  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned for  his  action. 

"5  1185.  Removal  of  officer:  action  by  Secre- 
tary upon  recommendation 

"The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  remove  an  officer  from 
active  duty  in  the  regular  component  of  an 
armed  force  if  his  removal  Is  recommended 
by  a  board  of  review  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary's  action  In  such  a  case  Is  final 
and  conclusive. 
'■§  1186.  Rights  and  procedures 

•Each  officer  under  consideration  for  re- 
moval by  a  board  convened  under  section 
1 183  of  this  tlUe  shall  be — 

"(1)  notified  In  writing  of  the  reasons,  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  hearing  of  the 
case  by  a  board  of  inquiry,  for  which  the 
officer  is  being  required  to  show  caiose  for 
retention: 

'(3)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  Inquiry  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned,  to  prepare  his  defense; 

"(3)  allowed  to  appear  in  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  In- 
quiry; and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to,  and  furnished 
copies  of.  records  relevant  to  the  case  at  all 
states  of  the  proceedings. 

"5  1187.  Officer  considered  for  removal:  volun- 
tary retirement  or  discharge;  sever- 
ance benefits 
"(a)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  under 
this  chapter  and  before  the  removal  of  an 
officer,  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  grant  a  request — 


"(1)  for  voluntary  retirement,  if  tbe  offi- 
cer is  otherwise  qualified  therefor; 

"(3)  for  honorable  discharge  imder  sub- 
section (b)  In  those  cases  brought  under  sec- 
tion 1181  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  for  discharge  under  subsection  (b)  in 
those  cases  brought  under  section  1183  of 
this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Kach  ofllcer  removed  from  active  duty 
or  a  regular  component  of  the  armed  forces 
under  this  chapter  shall — 

"(1)  if  he  Is  eligible  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment under  any  law  on  the  date  of  his  re- 
moval, be  retired  in  the  grade  and  with  the 
pay  for  which  he  would  be  eligible  if  retired 
at  his  request; 

"(2)  If  he  is  ineligible  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment under  any  law  on  the  date  of  his  re- 
moval, be  honorably  discharged  In  the  grade 
then  held  with  severance  pay  computed  by 
multiplying  hU  years  of  active  commissioned 
or  warrant  service,  as  the  case  may  be.  but 
not  more  than  twelve,  by  one  month's  basic 
pay  of  that  grade  m  those  cases  brought  un- 
der section  1181  of  thU  tlUe;  or 

"(3)  U  on  that  date  the  officer  is  Ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be 
discharged  in  the  grade  then  held  with  sever- 
ance pay  computed  by  multiplying  his  years 
of  active  commissioned  or  warrant  service,  as 
the  case  may  be.  but  not  more  than  twelve, 
by  one  month's  basic  pay  of  that  grade  In 
those  cases  brought  under  section  1182  of 
this  title. 

"i  1188.  Officers  eligible   to  serve  on   boards 

"(a)  No  officer  may  serve  on  a  board  under 
this  chapter  unless,  with  respect  to  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  he  holds  a  regular  or  tem- 
[>orary  grade  above  lieutenant  colonel,  and  is 
senior  in  regular  grade  to.  and  outranks,  any 
officer  considered  by  that  board.  No  officer 
may  serve  on  a  board  under  this  chapter  un- 
less, with  respect  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Ck)rps,  he  is  serving  in  a  grade  above  com- 
mander In  the  Navy  or  lieutenant  colonel  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  Is  senior  In  grade  to 
any  officer  considered  by  that  bo«trd. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  chapter 
for  the  same  officer." 

1 4)  Subtitle  B  Is  amended  by  repealing 
chapters  3S9  and  360. 

(8)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  B  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle  B 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  items 
relating  to  chapters  360  and  360. 

(6)  Subtitle  D  is  amended  by  repealing 
chapters  889  and  860. 

(7)  The  chapter  analysis  for  subtitle  D 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  sub- 
title D  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  chapters  850  and  860. 

Src.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  sep«uatlon  of  any  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
under  clause  (2)  of  section  321  of  tlUe  14, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  procedures  and  safe- 
guards set  forth  in  section  1  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  It  is  enacted. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H  Jl.  10422  Is  to  prescribe  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  member  of  an 
armed  force,  either  enlisted,  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officer,  may  be  ad- 
ministratively separated  therefrom  im- 
der other  than  honorable  conditions,  and 
to  assure  that  certain  basic  rights  be 
extended  to  members  who  are  subjected 
to  such  administrative  action. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  statu- 
tory provisions  set  forth  In  several  chap- 
ters of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  per- 
taining to  the  administrative  elimination 
of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the 


procedures  and  rlghtA  governing  the  ad- 
ministrative elimination  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  other  than  hon- 
orable conditions  are  governed  entirely 
by  regulation.  The  bUl  establishes,  with 
the  status  of  Federal  law,  uniform  au- 
thority, criteria,  procedures,  and  rights 
governing  the  administrative  elimina- 
tion under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions of  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
and  Coast  Ouard.  Heretofore,  neither 
statutory  authority  for  nor  procedures 
or  criteria  governing  the  administrative 
elimination  of  naval  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions has  existed. 

The  proposal  is  addressed  to  proce- 
dures under  which  an  administrative 
discharge  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions  may  be  awarded,  but  does 
not  change  the  substantive  criminal  law, 
itfi  definitions  or  sanctions. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
a  member  of  an  armed  force  can  be 
separated  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions  only  as  the  result  of: 

First,  an  approved  recommendation 
of  a  board  of  officers  based  upon  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  of  record, 
of  misconduct — in  the  case  of  enlisted 
members — of  misconduct  or  moral  or 
professional  dereliction — in  the  case  of 
officers,  cadets,  and  midshipmen — or  a 
finding  that  the  member's  retention 
would  not  be  clearly  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  national  security ; 

Second,  resignation  or  request  for  a 
discharge  in  lieu  of  the  board  action 
mentioned  above,  or  In  lieu  of  trial  by 
court-martial; 

Third,  absence  without  authority  for 
1  year; 

Fourth,  final  ccHivlction  by  a  civilian 
court  or  adjudication  as  a  Juvenile  of- 
fender, for  an  offense  for  which  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  the 
punishment  is  death  or  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  lyear; 

Fifth,  an  aggregate  of  three  separate 
final  convictions  during  a  3-year  period 
by  separate  court-martial,  or  civilian 
courts,  or  both,  for  offenses  which  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  the 
punishment  is  confinement  for  3  months 
or  more;  and 

Sixth,  in  time  of  war  by  order  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is  one 
of  the  finer  bills  our  committee  has 
worked  on  this  year.  It  was  gone  into  in 
great  depth,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  real 
breakthrough  for  constructive  improve- 
ment in  the  procedures  for  handling  dis- 
charges under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions and  I  urge  passage  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  many  Members  of  Congress, 
various  congressional  committees,  and 
bar  associations  have  been  concerned 
over  repeated  complaints  about  the  ad- 
ministrative discharge  practices  in  the 
services — with  particular  reference  to  the 
separation  of  enlisted  personnel.  This 
has  been  particularly  evident  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  Recently  there  has  been  an 
added  emphasis  on  administrative  sep- 
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arations  as  a  substitute  for  punitive  ac- 
tion, and  caaes  have  been  reported 
alleging  that  uiKlesirable  discharges  were 
awarded  under  procedures  that  lacked 
the  fundamental  protections  of  admin- 
istrative due  process. 

There  have  been  improvements  over 
the  years,  but  these  improvements  have 
been  administrative  in  nature  and  not 
subject  to  the  strict  compliance  require- 
ments inherent  in  our  statutes.  The  com- 
mittee has  no  doubt  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  discharges  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable  and  of  the 
absolute  need  for  statutory  regulation 
in  that  area.  Indeed,  a  judge  on  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  said  that, 
generally,  one  may  be  better  off  with  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  than  an  unde- 
sirable discharge,  since  the  latter  is  "very 
severe." 

So  far  as  is  possible  in  the  legislative 
process,  this  proposal  is  designed  to  cure 
those  problems  by  prescribing  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  member  of  an 
armed  force  may  be  separated  admin- 
istratively under  other  than  honorable 
conditions. 

This  measure  provides  for  quasi-ju- 
dicial hearing  board  procedures  con- 
ducted by  an  attorney,  an  application  of 
sound  rules  of  evidence,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  appellate  review.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  when  the  respondent  has 
been  found  guilty  of  a  lengthy  absence 
for  a  year  or  more.when  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  is  a  repeated  offender 
or  waives  board  procedures. 

In  addition,  officer  cases  Involving  mis- 
conduct or  dereliction  will  be  handled 
exactly  the  same  for  all  of  the  services 
with  every  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  tenets  of 
administrative  due  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  which  is  a  real  step  forward  in 
the  administration  of  military  discharge 
procedures. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  VA 
INTERNS  OR  RESIDENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10879) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  installations  for  the  central 
administration  of  a  program  of  training 
for  interns  or  residents. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  HAT  J..  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  if  this  is  also  approved  by 
the  current  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
asked  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  Mr, 
Speaker.  The  report  was  signed  by  a 


former  Administrator,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
sure. 

My  second  question  is  only  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  bill  Itself,  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  pay  scales  are  planned  for  Interns 
and  residents  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  whether  they  will 
be  comparable  or  competitive  with  the 
"going  rate"  for  residents  and  interns 
who  are  training  in  civilian  hospitals? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  is  very  familiar  with  the  in- 
tern program  within  the  VA  and  he  knows 
they  are  not.  We  have  had  that  matter 
under  consideration.  However,  we  have 
talked  with  the  VA  and  they  have  asked 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that,  and  as  the  gentleman  says,  I  am 
familiar  with  this;  but  I  repeat  that  I 
ask  these  questions  only  in  the  interest 
of  this  legislation — that  is,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite it.  I  think  a  little  legislative  his- 
tory needs  to  be  made.  I  tim  one  of  those 
who  helped  form  the  original  Dean's 
committees  for  the  majority  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  I  have 
followed  it  as  a  physician  through  the 
years,  and  of  course,  particularly  since  I 
have  been  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  second,  as  one  of  the 
"doctors  in  the  House" — to  use  a  cliche. 
My  only  interest  is  that,  intismuch  as  the 
legislation  gives  the  Administrator,  any 
Administrator  now  or  in  the  future,  carte 
blanche  to  set  the  fees  and  stipends;  will 
he  and  the  committee  in  its  oversight  be 
certain  that  it  is  not  overdone,  does  not 
force  additional  infiationary  spirals,  and 
that  the  competition  for  these  "helpers 
under  supervision  of  preceptors"  who 
thus  enhance  their  training  experience 
and  specialist  education,  do  not  become 
excessive  and  get  out  of  hand? 

We  must  see  that  they  are  not  out  of 
line.  If  the  gentleman  has  discussed  this 
with  the  Administrator,  that  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  It 
has  been.  The  hospitals  work  with  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texsts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  10879  Is  identical  with  a  draft  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  the  91st  Congress 
which  has  subsequently  Introduced  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  that  Congress.  The 
bill  would  authorize  Uie  Administrator  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  hospitals, 
medical  schools  or  medical  installations 
for  the  central  administration  of  interns 
and  residency  training  and  would  allow 
him  to  expend  appropriated  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  central  admin- 
istrative body  the  costs  involved  for  the 
periods  during  which  the  trainees  serve 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  in  the 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
there  are  several  types  of  residency  and 
internship  programs.  This  bill  Is  designed 
to  reduce  the  administrative  complexity 
In  the  operation  of  certain  types  of  resi- 
dency and  internship  programs. 

Under  the  present  programs,  there  are 
three  types  of  residents  and  interns: 
Rrst,  those  whose  residency  program  Is 
established  and  directed  by  a  Veterans' 
Administration   hospital   and   who,   al- 


though they  may  serve  a  portion  of  their 
residency  in  other  hospitals,  receive  the 
entire  amount  of  their  stipends,  fringe 
benefits  and  leave  privileges  under  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regulations;  sec- 
ond, those  whose  residency  program  is 
established  and  directed  by  other  than  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  but 
who  serve  a  portion  of  their  residency  in 
a  Veterans'  AdmlnistratiaD  hospital,  re- 
ceiving their  stipends,  fringe  benefits, 
and  leave  privileges  under  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regidations  only  for  the  pe- 
riods they  are  serving  In  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital;  and  third,  those 
whose  residency  program  Is  established 
and  directed  jointly  by  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  one  or  more 
participating  institutions  and  who  serve 
on  a  rotating  basis  in  the  participating 
institutions,  receiving  their  stipends, 
fringe  benefits,  and  leave  privileges  un- 
der Veterans"  Administration  regulations 
only  for  the  periods  they  are  serving  in  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  It  is 
in  the  latter  two  types  that  administra- 
tive problems  arise,  and  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  minimize  those  problems. 

The  reports  of  the  present  Administra- 
tor and  his  predecessor,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  committee's  r«)ort.  explain 
In  specific  detail  the  procedures  which 
would  be  authorized  for  achieving  the 
desired  central  administration  cost.  The 
committee  is  persuaded  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  would  enhance  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  this  important  area  of  medicaJ 
persotmel  training. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  result  in  no  additional  net  cost  to 
the  Government  and  the  committee  con- 
curs in  this  view. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.   10879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4114  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "(b) "  at  the  beginning 
of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)(1)"  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

•■(2)  In  order  to  more  efficiently  carry  out 
the  provladons  of  paragraph  ( i )  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  may  contract 
with  one  or  more  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  having  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  participating  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  training  of  interns 
or  residents  to  provide  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  stipend  payments,  provi- 
sions of  fringe  benefits,  and  maintenance  of 
records  for  such  interns  and  residents  by 
the  designation  of  one  such  institution  to 
serve  as  an  agency  for  this  purpose.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  to  such  designsted  cen- 
tral administration  agency,  without  regard 
to  any  other  law  or  regulation  governing  the 
expenditure  of  Government  moneys  either 
In  advance  or  in  arrears,  an  amount  to  cover 
the  cost  for  the  period  such  tntem  or  resi- 
dent serves  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  of  (A)  such  stipends  as  fixed  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  (B)  hospitalization,  med- 
ical care,  and  life  Insurance,  and  any  other 
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employee  benefits  as  are  agreed  upon  by 
the  participating  institutions  for  the  period 
that  such  Intern  or  resident  serves  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital,  (C)  tax  on 
employers  pursuant  to  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064,  where  ap- 
plicable, and  In  addition,  (D)  an  amount  to 
cover  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  expense 
of  such  central  administrative  agency.  Any 
amounts  paid  by  the  Administrator  to  such 
fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
medical  care,  or  life  insurance  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  bene- 
fits of  like  nature  to  which  such  Intern  or 
resident  may  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
the  acceptance  of  stipends  emd  employee 
benefits  from  the  designated  central  ad- 
ministrative agency  shall  constitute  a  waiver 
by  the  recipient  of  any  claim  he  might  have 
to  any  payment  of  stipends  or  employees 
benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under 
this  title  or  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any 
period  of  service  of  any  such  intern  or  resi- 
dent in  a  Veterans"  Administration  hospital 
shall  be  deemed  creditable  service  for  the 
purposed  of  section  8332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  The  agreement  may  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  designated  central  ad- 
ministrative agency  shall  make  all  appro- 
priate deductions  from  the  stipend  of  each 
intern  and  resident  for  local.  State,  and  Ind- 
eral taxes,  maintain  all  records  pertinent 
thereto  and  make  proper  deposits  thereof, 
and  shall  maintain  all  records  pertinent  to 
the  leave  accrued  by  each  intern  and  resi- 
dent of  the  period  during  which  he  serves 
In  a  participating  hospital,  including  a  Vet- 
erans" Administration  hospital.  Such  leave 
may  be  ppoled,  and  the  Intern  or  resident 
may  be  afforded  leave  by  the  hospital  in 
which  he  is  serving  at  the  time  the  leave  Is 
to  be  used  to  the  extent  of  his  total  ac- 
cumulated leave,  whether  or  not  earned  at 
the  hospital  In  which  he  is  serving  at  the 
time  the  leave  Is  to  be  afforded."' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVISION  OP  cxyrroN  ginning 

CENSUS  REPORT  DATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  fS.  932)  to 
amend  title  13.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  revision  in  the  cotton  gin- 
ning report  dates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  932 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  43 
of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  43.  Records  and  report  of  cotton  glnners 
"Every  cotton  glnner  shall  keep  a  r«»rd 
of  the  county  or  parish  in  which  each  baJe 
of  cotton  ginned  by  him  Is  grown  and  report 
at  the  completion  of  the  ginning  season,  but 
not  later  than  the  March  canvaas,  of  each 
year  a  segregation  of  the  total  number  of 
bales  ginned  by  counties  or  parishes  in  which 
grown" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "report'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reports". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
TWENTYNINE  PALMS  PARK  AND 
RECREATION  DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9346  • 
to  convey  certain  federally  owned  land  to 
the  Twentynlne  Palms  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  9346 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  land  are 
hereby  conveyed  to  the  Twentynlne  Palms 
Park  and  Recreation  District: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  west  line  of 
section  33.  township  1  north,  range  9  east, 
San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  Cali- 
fornia, 139.5  feet  north  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  sec- 
tion, thence  north  along  west  line  of  said 
section  208.71,  thence  east  parallel  with  the 
south  line  of  said  section  208.71  feet,  thence 
south  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  said  sec- 
tion 208.71  feet;  thence  west  parallel  with  the 
south  line  of  said  section  208.71  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  one  acre,  more 
or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "District:"  and 
Insert:  "District,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2:'"  and  on  page  2,  after  line  3.  add 
a  new  section  2: 

"Sk;.  2.  The  land  conveyed  by  this  Act  shall 
be  used  only  as  an  Indian  cemetery  and  a 
historical  museum  site  for  the  interest  of 
the  general  public,  and  title  to  the  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  If  the  land  is  used 
for  any  other  purpose."" 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


DISAPPROVING  THE  ALTERNATE 
PLAN,  DATED  AUGUST  31,  1971. 
FOR  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  UNDER  STATU- 
TORY PAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  596)  disap- 
proving the  alternate  pay  plan,  dated 
August  31,  1971,  for  pay  adjustments  for 
Federal  employees  imder  statutory  pay 
systems. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrmCE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  House  Reso- 
lution 596,  with  Mr.  Roush  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  general  debate 


on  the  resolution  will  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DuLSKi),  who  will  control  the  time 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross  > ,  who  will 
control  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  disapproval 
resolution  merits  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

This  issue  is  one  of  simple  fairness. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  leaves  the 
Chief  Executive  with  the  same  control 
over  Federal  pay  which  he  has  over  pay 
in  the  private  sector.  These  sectors  de- 
serve equal  treatment. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  the  authority 
under  the  law  to  offer  an  alternate  com- 
parability pay  plan  for  Federal  workers, 
which  he  did  on  August  31. 

But  in  exercising  that  right  during  a 
wage-price  freeze  he  has  singled  out  Fed- 
eral workers  for  special  treatment.  He 
proposes  to  lock  them  into  a  formula  be- 
fore he  announces  what  he  intends  to  do 
about  control  of  wages  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive will  decide  to  do  when  the  freeze  on 
wages  expires  next  month.  1  am  not  in- 
sisting or  even  proposing  that  he  be  re- 
quired to  aimounce  his  plan  at  this  point. 

But  neither  do  I  think  that  it  is  fair 
for  him  to  freeze  one  element  of  the  econ- 
omy on  wages  without  giving  any  hint  or 
otherwise  as  to  how  he  plans  to  deal  with 
the  rest  of  the  work  force  after  the  cur- 
rent freeze  expires. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  eleventh  hour 
appeal  that  came  from  the  Florida  White 
House  over  the  weekend.  .  .  .  Those 
words  from  among  the  palm  trees  at  Key 
Biscayne. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
great  statesmen:  "Let's  look  at  the 
record!" 

Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that 
the  Chief  Executive  should  have  taken 
this  discriminatory  action  against  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  light  of  his  own 
record. 

I  would  like  to  cite  three  excerpts  from 
the  remarks  by  this  same  person  when  he 
was  campaigning  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Executive. 

He  said  on  September  24.  1968: 

Federal  employees  in  my  Administration 
are  not  going  to  be  treated  as  numbers  in  a 
machine  or  a  second-class  citizens. 

On  that  same  day  he  also  said : 

The  Republican  platform  provides  for  in- 
suring comparability  of  Federal  salaries  with 
private  enterprise  pay. 

He  said  further: 

Finally.  I  Intend  to  direct  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  Administration  to  examine  the 
comparability  of  all  areas  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  Federal  employee  retirement  bene- 
fits particularly  with  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  programs. 

These  sire  the  verbatim  quotations 
from  remarks  3  years  ago  by  the  same 
individual  who  as  Chief  Executive  issued 
an  Executive  order  this  past  August  31 
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providing  discriminatory  treatment  for 
Federal  workers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1970  requires  that  the 
Chief  Executive  Issue  an  order  by  August 
31  if  he  intends  to  offer  an  alternate  plan. 

But  his  alternate  plan  this  year  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  6-month  delay  in  the 
effective  date  of  the  next  comparability 
adjustment  to  be  based  on  the  1971  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Instead  of  proposing  a  delay,  the  Chief 
Executive  could  have  treated  the  Federal 
workers  equally  auid,  therefore,  more 
fairly  If  he  had  instee,d  proposed  the  no- 
more,  no-less  plan  recommended  by  our 
committee.  Our  committee  has  reported 
out  HH.  10881  which  provides  that  Fed- 
eral workers  should  receive  identical 
treatment  with  whatever  restrictioofl  may 
be  placed  on  the  workers  in  the  private 
.■sector  under  phase  n. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  very  clear  that  in 
offering  the  pending  resolution,  we  are 
not  asking  for  anything  extra  for  Federal 
workers.  Rather,  we  are  asking  that  Fed- 
eral workers  have  equality  in  treatment 
with  all  workers  in  the  civilian  economy. 

This  was  the  clear  Intent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  when  we  ordered 
this  resolution  reported. 

In  sponsoring  and  approving  H.R. 
10881.  our  committee  spells  out  our  legis- 
lative intent  that  Federal  workers  should 
receive  either  no  more  or  no  less  tiian 
proportionate  adjustments  for  otlier 
workers  which  are  permitted  under  the 
President's  yet  to  be  announced  post- 
freeze  plan. 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  the  House 
first  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
H.R.  10881,  but  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation has  changed.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
pending  resolution  is  approved.  It  still 
is  my  firm  intention  to  press  for  action 
on  H.R.  10881  so  that  our  congressional 
intent  will  be  more  than  verbal  legisla- 
tive history.  It  will  be  an  action  of  the 
Congress  spelling  out  in  black  and  white 
what  we  mean. 

Perhaps,  ironically,  the  pending  resolu- 
tion concerns  the  first  function  of  the 
permanent  semiautomatic  method  of  ad- 
justing Federal  pay  as  set  up  In  the  law 
which  became  effective  last  January. 

Over  the  years,  the  matter  of  Federal 
pay  legislation  has  been  left  to  the  Con- 
p  ress  to  handle  on  a  periodic  basis. 

In  o:der  to  eliminate  the  pressure  and 
frustrations  of  handling  Federal  pay 
.schedules  by  .separate  laws,  our  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  came 
up  with  this  new  system. 

Carefully  incorporated  into  the  plan 
i.s  the  provision  for  allowing  the  admin- 
istration to  offer  alternates  subject  to 
congressional  veto. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  this  first  func- 
tion of  the  system,  the  Chief  Executive 
has  acted  unfairly  in  exercising  his  right 
to  offer  an  alternate  plan  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto. 

The  unfairness  occurs  because  he  has 
chosen  to  delay  the  functioning  of  the 
system  at  this  'incertain  time  of  a  wage- 
price  free-ze  when  there  is  no  information 
on  what  he  plans  to  do  with  regard  to 
workers  in  the  private  economy  after  the 
freeze. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive has  the  authority  to  control  the 
pay  of  Federal  workers  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  imposes  re- 
strictions on  wage  adjustments  in  the 
private  sector. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Chief 
Executive  under  his  order  has  chosen  to 
distort  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970  as  it  relates  to 
his  policies  affecting  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health. 

Further,  he  has  gone  against  his  own 
pledge  of  3  years  ago — his  pledge  to  treat 
Federal  workers  exactly  as  workers  in  the 
private  sector  are  treated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  strongly  that 
there  is  every  justification  for  the  House 
to  support  our  committee  and  adopt  the 
pending  disappioval  resolution. 

Such  action  need  have  no  effect  upon 
the  administration's  economic  policies  as 
they  apply  to  phase  U. 

The  Chief  Executive  will  have  the  same 
authority  which  he  has  had  right  along 
to  control  wages  and  prices  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  Include  the  texts  of  excellent  editorials 
from  two  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1971] 
Parity    fob   Federal   Employees 

The  Administration  effort  to  buUd  a  special 
refrigerator  to  freeze  the  wages  of  Federal 
employes  has  suffered  a  merited  rebuff  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  Whatever  rules  are  estab- 
lished by  President  Nixon  to  curb  the  wage- 
price  spiral  after  the  present  over-all  freeze 
expires  Nov.  13  ought  to  apply  to  Govern- 
ment workers,  but  there  is  no  justification  for 
Imposing  Upton  them  an  arbitrary  six-month 
delay  In  the  6  per  cent  pay  Increase  they  are 
scheduled  to  get  next  Jan.  1. 

The  obligation  on  the  Government  for 
evenhandedness  Is  made  greater  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  point  of  the  projected  increase 
Is  to  bring  Federal  employes  level  with  the 
standards  prevailing  for  comparable  work  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
test  confronting  the  Administration  in  mak- 
ing Phase  Two  of  the  general  stabilization 
program  work  effectively  Is  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  It  is  based  on  equal 
treatment  for  everyone,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent p>osslble  in  this  ramified  economy.  Put- 
ting Federal  employes  in  an  unwarranted 
position  of  special  sacrifice  Is  a  poor  model  for 
that  kind  of  program. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  18,  1971) 

No  MoRK,  No  Less 

Federal  employes  and  their  families  have 
just  as  much  to  gain  as  all  other  Americans  If 
President  Nixon's  economic  measures  prove 
successful. 

And  federal  employes  are  prepared  to  do 
their  p>art  along  with  all  other  Americans  in 
whatever  national  sacrifices  are  necessary. 

But  Mr.  Nixon's  action  In  ordering  a  six- 
month  delay  In  government  pay  raises,  com- 
pared to  only  a  90-day  pay  freeze  for  the 
private  sector,  is  discriminatory  and  unfair. 

All  government  employes  want  Is  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  their  fellow  Americans — 
no  more  and  no  less. 

Administration  arguments  that  defeat  of 
the  President's  six-month  federal  pay  delay 
by  Congress  would  wreck  his  antl-infiation 
and  economy  recovery  program  don't  stand 
up.  The  President  still  has  broad  authority 


under  the  stabilization  act  to  make  certain 
that  federal  pay  raises  don't  exceed  those  of 
industry  during  the  second  stage  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

Consequently,  the  absolute  six-month  fed- 
eral pay  delay  move  by  the  President  should 
be  modified  and  govemmezrt  salaries  ad- 
justed at  the  same  pace  and  rate  as  those  lii 
the  private  sector.  Treating  government  em- 
ploys as  second-class  citizens  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  second-class  government. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Eighty- four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Blatn'lk 

Brasco 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Conte 

Conyers 

Daniels,  K.J. 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Edwards.  La. 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 


[Roll  No.  280] 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Kuykendall 

Landnun 

Leggett 

Long,  La 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McEwen 

McKevitt 

Martin 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 


Minshall 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Price.  111. 

Reld,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Runnels 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Smith.  Oal" 

Stanton 

James  ^' 
Steele 
Stelger,  W)- 
Stepbens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Teague.  Calif 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Vander  Jagt 
Wldnall 


Accordingly  the  Committeee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RousH,  Chtdrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  596,  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  360 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  today 
about  the  cost  of  this  proposal,  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  the  imbalance  of  our 
Federal  budget,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  afford  a  pay 
increase. 

We  have  heard  that  same  argument 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  every  time 
we  have  profXKed  a  pay  increase  for  F>ed- 
eral  employees  in  the  past.  But  those 
views  did  not  prevail,  and  somehow  or 
other  our  Nation  has  sui-vived. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of 
personnel  setup  we  would  have  in  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  if  those  views  had 
prevailed  in  the  past. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  economy,  just  as 
much  as  the  opponents  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  will  match  my  record  on  economy 
with  the  record  of  most  of  those  who  will 
be  speaking  against  this  resolution  today. 
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I  am  a  former  employer,  and  I  learned 
that  one  cannot  compete  succeesfxiUy 
with  other  people  in  an  Industry  and  be 
more  efficient  by  paying  substandard 
wages  to  his  employees.  One  has  to  p«y 
competitive  wages  if  he  Is  going  to  com- 
pete In  business. 

The  Congress  has  acknowledged  this 
t&ct  of  life.  We  have  adopted  a  policy, 
which  this  resolution  reafBrms  here  to- 
day, that  we  are  going  to  pay  equal  pay 
in  the  Federal  Establishment  for  equal 
work,  for  work  that  is  comparable  with 
similar  positions  in  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  pending 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices.  I  do  not  feel 
there  should  be  any  exceptions  to  it.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  lift  the  freeze  and  let 
wages  be  increased  in  other  industries, 
then  why  should  we  make  an  exceptlosi 
and  prohibit  Federal  employees  from  re- 
ceiving similar  increases? 

The  wage  increases  in  the  past  for 
Federal  employees  did  not  start  or  cause 
the  spiral  of  increase  in  wages.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  provides  that  Federal 
salaries  increase  after  salaries  in  private 
industry  for  similar  work  Is  increased. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  always  several 
months  behind  in  our  effort  to  catch  up. 
If  this  resolution  is  not  adopted  today.  It 
will  cause  even  further  delay.  I  say  fur- 
ther delay  Is  unfair  and  we  would  be 
reneging  on  our  commitments  to  our 
Federal  employees. 

Incidentally,  If  we  cause  a  further  8- 
month  delay  in  these  Increases,  this  will 
cause  some  of  these  employees  who  are 
planning  on  retiring  in  the  next  3  years 
a  reduction  in  their  annuities  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  I  am  all  for 
economy.  All  of  us  are  for  economy.  But 
If  we  want  to  economize,  we  should  econ- 
omize by  a  cut  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  not  a  cut  in  the  quality  of 
those  employees.  How  can  we  cut  the 
number  of  employees?  By  merely  cutting 
back  on  the  programs  that  we  have  en- 
acted. A  10-percent  reduction  in  foreign 
aid  is  not  sufficient.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  cut  back  on  the  Federal  programs  in 
some  of  our  own  pet  projects,  we  should 
not  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  provide  the  proper 
salaries  for  Federal  employees.  We 
should  not  try  to  economize  by  providing 
substandard  wages  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  on  his  remarks.  He  has 
long  worked  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  give  them  comparability  with 
others  outside  the  Federal  civil  service, 
and  he  well  deserves  being  called  the 
champion  of  the  Federal  employee.  My 
colleague  served  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  many  years 
which  is  where  he  first  demonstrated  his 
deep  concern  for  these  workers  and 
earned  his  reputation.  He  has  sponsored 
and  fought  for  Improved  employee  bene- 
fits constantly. 


Most  recently.  Representative  Broy- 
HiLL  spoke  in  behalf  of  Increasing  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to 
employees'  hospitalization  which  would 
relieve  some  of  the  pain  If  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  pass  today. 

I  feel  that  the  defeat  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  indeed  be  a  setback.  As  my  col- 
league has  stated : 

We  cannot  compete  succeaafully  with  other 
people  In  an  industry  and  be  more  efficient 
by  paying  our  employees  subetandard  wages. 

I,  too,  support  the  pending  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  should  be  any  exceptions.  However, 
if  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  unfair  to  single  out  civil 
service  and  military  persormel  for  denial 
of  comparability  pay  increases  7Vi 
months  beyond  the  lifting  of  controls  on 
the  private  sector. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  Federal 
employees  should  be  treated  equally  and 
equitably  when  their  rate  of  pay  is  de- 
termined, then  we  also  undoubtedly  will 
accept  as  a  fair  American  principle  that 
the  Federal  employees'  sacrifice  should  be 
only  equally  as  burdensome  as  that  asked 
of  any  other  workers.  In  the  name  of 
equity,  how  can  we  ask  these  workers  to 
make  any  greater  sacrifice  than  would 
be  asked  of  any  other  group?  Unless  we 
act  favorably  on  this  disapproval  resolu- 
tion, the  wage-price  freeze  for  Govern- 
ment employees  will  last,  not  the  90  days 
that  all  other  Americans  are  being  asked 
to  accept,  but,  rather,  the  freeze  for 
Federal  employees  would  last  more  than 
290  days. 

The  Federal  employees  are  seeking 
only  equitable  treatment,  not  preferen- 
tial consideration,  In  asking  our  passage 
of  House  Resolution  596.  If  the  admin- 
istration hopes  to  make  phase  II  of  the 
program  work  effectively.  It  must  con- 
vince everyone  that  it  Is  based  on  equal 
treatment  for  all.  Putting  Federal  em- 
ployees in  this  unwarranted  position  of 
sacrificial  lambs  is  a  poor  model  for  that 
kind  of  program.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  all  Americans  must  be  treated  equi- 
tably in  any  economic  stablliaation  pro- 
gram, and,  therefore,  I  support  House 
Resolution  576. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 

to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryltmd. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yielding 

tome. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  dis- 
appointment at  the  fact  that  even 
though  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  was  im- 
able  to  get  time  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
to  give  my  views  because  they  do  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
leadership  or  the  President. 

However,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemsm 
in  the  well  and  say  that  what  we  are 
doing  for  Government  employees  is  what 
we  are  doing  for  those  In  the  private 
sector,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 


(Mr.  HoGAN)  that  he  was  not  able  to  get 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hoc  AN)  came  to  me  Just  a  minute  or  so 
ago,  after  practically  all  of  the  time  had 
been  allocated,  to  ask  for  time.  Had  he 
made  his  request  earlier,  he  could  have 
tiad  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  COLMKR) . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  imposing  on  your 
time  here  because  I  know  of  no  Issue 
that  has  confronted  this  House  this  ses- 
sion or  one  that  is  forthcoming  that  is 
as  Important  as  the  matter  you  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  here  today. 
The  issue,  I  say  to  my  friends,  is  plain. 
Every  man  in  this  House  as  well  as  the 
distinguished  other  sex  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  problem  that  faces 
this  country  today  is  not  communism, 
but  the  thing  that  is  uppermost  among 
the  enemies  of  this  country  is  inflation. 
For  If  we  losethe  battle  against  infla- 
tion, we  will  have  lost  everything. 

Some  people  do  not  like  the  idea  that 
the  President  has  asked  to  defer  this  pay 
raise  for  6  months. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  going  to  get  a  pay  raise. 
The  President  has  merely  asked  that 
that  pay  raise  be  deferred  because  of  the 
effect  that  it  would  have  on  all  other 
segments  of  the  economy. 

My  friends — and  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber tills  now — If  you  break  the  line  to- 
day, if  you  open  the  dikes,  then  the  in- 
flationary fields  wUl  become  flooded.  How 
is  the  President  going  to  do  the  job  we 
gave  him;  how  Is  anyone  going  to  hold 
the  line,  if  you,  the  responsible  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  pec^le  of  this  coun- 
try, refuse  to  hold  it? 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  heard  from 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee unions.  I  am  not  sure,  while  I 
do  not  disp»arage  their  motives,  that  they 
serve  the  Federal  employees  best  by  in- 
sisting on  opposing  the  President's  order 
delaying  their  pay  increase  for  6  months. 
I  suspect  that  I  have  more  Federal  em- 
ployees in  my  congressional  district  than 
the  average  Member  of  this  body.  Most 
Federal  employees  are  Intelligent,  reliable 
people.  I  am  confident  that  when  they 
analyze  the  situation  that  they  will  agree 
that  their  best  interest  lies  in  curbing 
rimaway  inflation 

I  am  going  to  respond  to  my  Federal 
employees — and  I  have  more  than  most 
of  you  do — I  am  going  to  respond  to 
them  by  doing  the  thing  that  is  for  their 
best  interest  in  the  long  run,  because  it 
will  not  benefit  them  if  they  get  a  pay 
raise  in  January  rather  than  in  July  if 
the  cost  of  all  the  commodities  that  they 
consume  are  ralaed. 

Let  me  say  to  those  of  you  who  are 
politically  minded — and  I  am  sure  that 
that  is  very  few — this  is  not  a  party  Is- 
sue. If  it  is  a  party  issue,  then  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  my  Judgment  has  pot 
the  advantage  because  the  people  of  the 
country  are  behind  him  and  you  are 
going  to  find  It  out. 

If  this  resolution  is  approved  here  to- 
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day — and  I  have  no  Inside  information 
or  access  to  the  White  House— I  say  to 
you  you  can  expect  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  my  Judgment  go 
on  the  air  and  lay  the  responsibility  for 
the  breaking  of  the  line  right  here  where 
it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  members  of  the 
committee.  Congressman  Hendksson  of 
North  Carolina,  a  Democrat,  and  Con- 
gressman Gross  of  Iowa,  a  Republican, 
will  point  out  to  you  the  logical  and 
pracUcal  reasons  why  this  resolution 
vetoing  the  President's  order  should  be 
voted  down.  I  can  only  appeal  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  to  uphold  the  President  in 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  house  is 
on  fire,  engendered  by  ruinous  and  ever 
increasing  inflation.  This  resolution 
would,  if  ai>proved,  add  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

Mr.  OR066.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  sneaking  suspicion  that  most 
Members  have  made  up  their  minds,  hav- 
ing been  called  back  by  our  respective 
party  leaders  to  participate  in  this  high- 
level  legislative  SMStlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  clear  away 
the  smoke  raised  by  labor  leaders  in  the 
debate  over  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  President's  alternate  pay  plan  for 
Federal  employees,  either  these  so-called 
leaders  are  tremendously  shortsighted  or 
they  are  simply  using  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  go  after  bigger  political  game. 

Should  these  so-called  leaders  succeed 
in  their  mission  to  destroy  a  critical  part 
of  the  President's  economic  program,  who 
is  the  loser?  It  Is  certadnly  the  Federal 
employee. 

If  this  group  commands  the  votes  to 
force  a  Federal  pay  raise  in  January, 
thereby  committing  upwards  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion that  the  President  has  announced 
must  be  trimmed  from  the  1972  budget, 
where  then  must  this  money  come  from? 
Have  these  so-called  leaders  considered 
the  fact  that  a  reducticHi-in-force  of 
Federal  employment  is  a  looming  alter- 
native? The  President,  in  announcing  a 
5-percent  reduction  in  Federal  employ- 
ment by  July  1972  has  indicated  that 
such  a  reduction  will  come  through  at- 
trition, as  well  it  might  without  hard- 
ship. However,  should  his  hand  be  forced 
in  the  direction  of  a  jEinuary  pay  in- 
crease, then  massive  cuts  in  Federal  em- 
ployment may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  projected  reductions  in  budget 
outlays  which  are  essential  to  his  eco- 
nomic program. 

Should  this  group  of  so-called  labor 
leaders  succeed  in  breaking  the  dike 
against  inflation  through  passage  of 
House  Resolution  596,  who  stands  to  take 
the  bnmt  of  the  inflationary  tidal  wave 
that  would  follow?  None  other  than  the 
middle-level  Federal  employee  whose 
neck  these  so-called  leaders  are  putting 
on  the  block. 

These  so-called  labor  leaders  fall  to 
recognize  that  the  alternative  pay  plan 
submitted  by  the  President  is  the  best 
of  all  alternatives  available  to  him  in  the 
face   of   national   economic   crisis.   The 


President  has  pledged  a  full  compara- 
bility pay  adjustment  In  July,  Just  6 
months  later  than  it  would  have  taken 
effect  imder  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
parability pay  act  of  1970.  And  looking 
down  the  road,  imder  the  provisians  of 
this  same  act,  another  comparability  ad- 
justment is  due  in  October  1972. 

Have  these  shortsighted  so-called 
leaders  considered  the  effect  their  £u:tion 
today  will  have  on  Federal  pay  adjust- 
ments In  October  or  even  in  the  following 
year?  I  suggest  that  any  short-term 
benefits  that  these  so-called  labor  lead- 
ers may  achieve  today  will  seriously  im- 
peril the  long-range  picture  of  Federal 
comparability  adjustments. 

I  believe  that  Federal  employees  have 
the  ability  to  look  aroimd  and  detect  Just 
what  it  is  that  these  so-called  labor  lead- 
ers are  doing  to  them  in  this  concerted 
labor  effort  to  torpedo  tiie  proposals  of 
the  President  to  clamp  the  lid  on  Infla- 
tion, to  overcome  unemployment,  and  to 
restore  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation. 

I  suggest  these  so-called  labor  leaders 
are  playing  politics  with  issues  that  go 
far  beyond  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
Federal  pay  Increases  are  delayed  6 
months — and  in  domg  so  they  are  dan- 
gerously inciting  inflationary  forces  and 
are  risking  the  economic  well-being  of 
200  million  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  believe  It 
Is  in  order  for  me  to  discuss  another  Im- 
portant question  before  us. 

Even  though  we  for  the  most  part,  cer- 
tainly more  so  than  the  other  body,  con- 
duct oiu'selves  as  diplomats  and  states- 
men, we  do  occasionally  recognize  the 
practical  world  of  politics  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  public  which.  In  about  13 
months,  will  be  facing  most  of  us. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  here  in  1967, 
that  they  review  the  legislative  package 
that  was  part  of  the  postal  rate  and  Fed- 
eral employee  salary  increase.  The  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, which  produced  this  statesmanlike 
item  which  we  are  debating  today,  wrote 
into  the  law  the  new  procedure  by  which 
In  January  of  1969  we,  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  received  a  pay  Increase  to 
$42,500  which  was  approximately,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct,  a  41 -percent  pay  In- 
crease. 

It  was  a  fact  that  this  raise  was  of 
course  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
retiring  President  Johnson,  objected  to 
by  a  few  Members,  with  one  Member 
heroically  refusing  for  at  least  a  year  or 
so  to  accept  the  pay  increase,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Federal,  Judiciary,  and 
certain  executive  branch  personnel  drew 
an  adverse  public  reaction  and  added 
nothing  to  aid  the  image  of  Congress  as 
a  prudent  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although,  at  the  time, 
I  joined  in  the  minority  views  opposing 
the  congressional  pay  procedure  Just  as 
I  have  Joined  In  the  minority  views  op- 
posing the  resolution  before  us,  I  would 
say  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress  are  certainly  worth  the 
$42,500  they  are  being  paid.  But  I  think 
anyone  who  is  in  position  to  be  objective 


would  agree  with  me  that  this  was  as  bad 
a  precedent  and  had  much  to  do  with 
triggering  the  inflationary  wave  that 
swept  the  country,  as  any  single  action 
by  a  body  of  the  Government. 

The  example  of  the  huge  pay  Increase 
granted  in  this  action  was  certainly  pub- 
licized and  commented  on  whenever  the 
matter  of  employee  compensation  was 
debated  £md  psychologically  it  became 
impossible  for  the  Congress  to  lecture  an 
industry,  lecture  a  company,  lecture  a 
union  on  what  was  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  wage  and  salary  Increases  hav- 
ing set  a  precedent  that  continues  to 
haunt  us.  And  we  have  taken  more  abuse, 
and  properly  so,  from  the  public  on  that 
congressional  pay  raise  than  anything 
we  have  done  in  the  period  from  1967  up 
to  the  present  time. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  If  we  fol- 
low through  this  afternoon  and  wipe  out 
the  acttoi  that  the  Praaident  has  com- 
menced to  halt  Inflation  and,  in  effect, 
dictate  a  political  rather  than  c(»mnon- 
sense  eoonmnlc  Federal  policy,  we  will 
break  the  back  of  the  battle  that  Is  being 
fought  against  inflation,  tlie  battie  that 
is  being  fought  to  stabilize  prices,  the 
batUe  that  is  being  fought  to  end  unem- 
ployment, because  we  will  in  effect  say 
that  here  In  the  Congress  for  obviously 
political  purposes,  we  are  willing  to  re- 
stimulate  the  spiral  of  inflation,  weaken 
our  dollars  at  home  and  abroad,  and  add 
complications  to  the  entire  economy. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  being 
political,  the  position  that  should  be 
taken  at  this  pomt  is  to  overwhelmingly 
reject  the  majority  position  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service.  There  might 
be  some  short-term  political  advantage, 
there  might  be  a  few  hurrahs  in  the 
forthcoming  conventions  of  a  few  of  the 
Federal  employee  groups,  but  this  resolu- 
tion is  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Federal  employees,  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  probably  do  more  to  restlmu- 
late  the  inflationary  process  than  emy- 
thing  pending  on  the  horizon. 

So  I  would  certainly  hope  this  after- 
noon that  we  reject  politics,  and  that  we 
take  a  statesmanlike  approach  and  keep 
in  mind  the  adverse  effect  that  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise  had  on  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  country,  and  let  us  reject 
the  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is, 
Indeed,  imfortunate  that  this  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  596 — Is  neces- 
sary to  give  our  Federal  employees  what 
they  are  JusUy  entitled  to  in  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Oongress  in  Public 
Law  91-656.  We  assured  these  Govern- 
ment workers  that  they  would  enjoy  pay 
comparability  with  employees  in  private 
Industry.  This  pay  adjustment  was 
scheduled  to  start  January  1972.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  guarantee  was  made  to 
the  Government  employees  long  before 
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the  so-called  Presidential  freeze  on  Au- 
gust 15. 

All  the  Oovemment  employees  and 
most  of  the  American  public  know  that 
this  House  and  also  the  Senate.  In  E>e- 
cember  1969 — approximately  22  months 
ago — gave  the  President  complete  power 
and  authority  to  curb  and  place  ceil- 
ings on  prices,  wages,  and  so  forth.  The 
President,  at  that  time,  had  complete 
authority  to  call  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  curb,  reduce  and  stabilize  the 
fabulous  and  scandalous  rising  high  In- 
terest rates  that  existed  then  and  has 
Increased  several  times  In  the  last  22 
months.  The  President  would  not  throw 
this  6-month  financial  burden  on  the 
Federal  employees  had  he  carried  out 
the  authority  given  him  by  Congress  22 
months  ago  In  our  fight  to  curb  infla- 
tion. Enirlng  the  intervening  period  be- 
tween December  1969  and  when  he  made 
his  90-day  freeze  declaration  on  August 
15.  steel,  automobiles,  furniture,  food 
prices,  rents,  and  so  forth,  have  been  in- 
creased many  times  by  industries,  con- 
glomerates, business,  interest  rates,  and 
so  forth. 

Can  any  well-informed  citizen  under- 
stand why  the  President  delayed  and 
allowed  the  inflation  flres  of  our  economy 
to  spread  and  expand  over  this  long 
period  of  inaction. 

Only  last  Thursday  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  with  the  President's 
recommendation  of  his  so-called  second 
phase  legislation  to  take  the  place  of 
the  90-day  freeze.  The  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
last  Thursday  could  give  no  reasonable 
explanation  why  a  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit  should  be  granted  industry, 
business,  and  conglomerates  to  aid  them 
in  conducting  their  highly  profitable 
business.  Maybe  the  White  House 
economy  experts  thought  by  deducting 
6  months  pay  raise  from  the  Federal 
employees  would  be  a  start  toward  off- 
setting the  multibillion-dollar  tax  bon- 
anza they  are  donating  to  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  the  large  conglomerates. 

Some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  testified  last  Thursday  that 
this  7-percent  bonanza  was  a  reduction 
from  the  10  percent  the  President  recom- 
mended that  the  American  taxpayers 
should  give  big  industry  to  aid  them  In 
improving  their  plants  with  machinery, 
equipment  and  so  forth.  My  congressional 
district  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  In- 
dustrial congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States.  As  of  today  there  is  no 
immediate  need  whatsoever  for  new 
machinery  in  the  steel  mills,  oil  re- 
fineries, and  about  200  other  industries, 
large  and  small,  in  my  area  because  a 
large  percentage  of  their  present  Instal- 
lations are  idle.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  August  1971  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Economic  Letter  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York: 

Earnings  in  the  second  quarter  rebounded 
almost  to  pre-recesslon  peaks.  Both  sales 
and  margins  Improved.  .  .  .  Reports  from 
nearly  1.300  non-flnanclal  corporations  tabu- 
lated by  the  First  National  City  Bank's  Eco- 
nomics Department  showed  an  average  year- 
to-year  increase  of   11    percent  In   after-tax 


earnings  In  the  aeoond  quarter.  In  the  first 
quarter,  in  this  same  group  of  Arms  had  a  7 
percent  rlae  in  profits.  .  .  .  Only  four  quarters 
In  the  past  two  decades  have  shown  a  more 
widespread  advance  in  profits. 

During  the  Nixon  administration  high 
interest  rates  and  profits  from  business 
have  been  fabulous  and  this  applies  to 
foodstuffs,  clothlns.  furniture,  and  so 
forth.  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  appeared  last  week  were 
unable  to  explain  why  this  trickle-down 
financial  policy  should  give  big  industry 
a  tax  bonanza  of  this  magnitude.  This 
so-called  tax  credit  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  including  public  employees, 
approximately  $40  to  $50  billion  in  the 
next  4  or  5  years.  The  audacity  and 
brazenness  of  asking  the  public  em- 
ployees to  forfeit  6  months  of  a  long- 
awaited  ssilary  Increase  is  beyond  expla- 
nation of  even  the  most  eager  of  the 
profiteers. 

Just  imagine  what  could  be  done  with 
the  billions  of  tax  credits  to  business, 
industries,  banks,  and  so  forth,  if  it  were 
diverted  into  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  also  help  put  this  idle  machinery  and 
equipment  to  work  in  thousands  of  plants 
throughout  the  country.  To  mention  but 
a  few  necessities  to  expand  the  American 
economy. 

The  Federal  employees  if  they  could 
receive  this  6-month  increase  which  was 
promised,  could  more  greatly  aid  in  buy- 
ing power  and  help  reopen  the  factories 
and  so  forth. 

America  needs  schools  and  hospitals, 
parks,  and  recreation  areas. 

America  needs  a  vast  expansion  of 
medical  facilities  and  medical  personnel. 

America  needs  25  million  new  housing 
units. 

America  needs  new.  efficient,  low-cost 
transit  systems  in  every  major  city. 

America  needs  new  waste-disposal 
systems,  new  technology  and  new  hard- 
ware to  extract  poisons  from  the  air,  the 
water,  and  the  soil 

Public  investment  and  buying  power  in 
short,  is  precLsely  what  America  needs 
to  strengthen  the  economy  and  provide 
millions  of  much-needed  Jobs.  With 
6.1  percent  of  the  labor  force  Job- 
less— 5.1  million  workers  without  em- 
ployment— the  United  States  needs  in- 
comes and  purchasing  power  to  put 
these  people  back  in  the  marketplace  to 
buy  the  goods  of  plants  now  Idle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  resolution  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  at  its 
meeting  on  last  Thursday: 

StPTTMBEK  29,  1971. 

Endorsement  or  House  Resolution  596  and 
H-R.   10881 

The  House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 
met  and  unanlmoxisly  adopted  the  following 
Resolution  which  yna  offered  by  the  Majority 
Leader: 

'•Whereas  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  91- 
656  made  a  commitment  to  Federal  govern- 
ment employees  that  they  would  enjoy  pay 
comparability  with  employees  In  private  en- 
terprise, and  Whereas  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  postpone  the  comparability  pay  ad- 
justment for  Federal  employees  scheduled 
for  January  1972  to  July  1972  Is  Inequitable 
because  It  would  discriminate  against  Fed- 
eral employees  In  apportioning  the  burden 
of  wage  controls,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 


Democratic  Steering  Committee  that  all 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  are  urged 
to  support  and  vote  for  House  Resolution 
698  disapproving  the  delay  of  the  compara- 
bility pay  adjustment  from  January  1972  to 
July  1973.  The  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee also  endorses  H.R.  10881  which  would 
Insure  equal  treatment  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  pay  adjustments  accorded  em- 
ployees in  private  Indtistry." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution. 
Chairman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (D..  N.Y.)  of 
the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  Representative  Morris  K.  Udall 
(D..  Ariz.),  presented  statements  In  support 
of  H.  Res.  596  and  H  R,  10881.  Both  Speaker 
Albert  and  Majority  Leader  Boggs  also  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  en- 
dorsing H.  Res.  596  and  H.R.  10881. 

Rat  J.  Madden. 

Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
was  properly  granted,  but  permission  to 
include  his  resolution  must  be  obtained 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ScoTTi . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  with  a  response  to 
part  of  the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Maboen)  made.  He 
indicated  that  postal  workers  were  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  However,  pay  and 
working  conditions  of  postal  workers  are 
decided  by  long-term  contracts.  Con- 
gress, m  its  wisdom,  took  away  its  au- 
thority and  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions of  postal  workers. 

But  this  bill  does,  in  fact,  cover  a  large 
number  of  Government  employees.  We 
often  hear  here  in  the  House  that  we 
should  vote  our  district.  I  am  going  to 
vote  my  district,  but  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  resolution.  I  make  that 
statement  because  even  though  I  believe 
I  have  as  many  Oovemment  employees 
in  my  district  as  any  Member  of  the 
House.  I  also  believe  it  is  the  mterest  of 
the  Government  employees  to  control  in- 
flation and  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Federal  employees  and  their  repre- 
.^-entatlves  come  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
They  come  seeking  better  retirement 
benefits  than  they  have,  or  they  want 
other  fringe  benefits.  They  used  to  come 
seeking  increases  in  their  pay.  But  if  we 
have  a  poor  economy,  if  our  Nation's 
health,  economic  health,  is  not  good. 
Federal  employees  are  not  going  to  get 
the  things  they  seek  from  the  Congress. 

My  district  Includes  part  of  Metropol- 
itan Washington.  Many  Members  on  the 
Hill  live  within  the  Eighth  District  of 
Virginia.  Many  other  Oovemment  em- 
ployees from  agencies  throughout  this 
city  live  in  my  congressional  district.  We 
have  Port  Belvolr.  Quantlco,  the  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory,  at  Dalgren.  and 
we  have  Camp  A.  P.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  district  in  the  country  with 
more  Federal  employees.  However,  infia- 
tlon  overrides  the  interests  of  any  special 
group,  be  they  Oovemment  employees  or 
otherwise. 

I  think  that  we  might  also  look  to  the 
alternatives  open  to  the  President  in  the 
event  this  resolution  is  approved.  He  in- 
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dlcates  that  he  wants  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  by  $5  billion.  And  that 
would  Include  a  reduction  of  5  percent  in 
the  number  of  Oovemment  employees. 
That  would  primarily  be  taken  care  of  by 
attrition.  But  if  we  go  ahead  and  permit 
this  increase  in  pay  in  January,  the 
President  may  well — and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  he  will — look  for 
other  places  to  cut  Government  expenses 
and  this  could  be  a  reduction  in  employ- 
ment and  could  not  be  achieved  by 
attrition.  The  Government  employee  is 
much  better  off  with  a  Job  than  without 
one.  He  is  also  much  better  off  if  we  have 
a  soimd  economy. 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  would 
constitute  a  break  in  the  dike.  It  would 
be  a  disapproval  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. It  might  well  defeat  his  efforts  to 
control  inflation  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  research  poll  that  was  conducted 
by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of 
Princeton.  N.J..  on  August  21  and  22  of 
this  year,  the  question  was  asked:  The 
President  postponed  for  6  months  a 
scheduled  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees: do  you  approve  or  disapprove? 
Sixty  percent  of  the  people  responding 
said  they  approved.  Twenty -six  percent 
disapproved.  Ten  percent  had  no  opinion. 
When  that  was  broken  down  between 
union  and  nonunion  people,  in  both  in- 
stances the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  did  approve  the  presidential 
action  in  this  regard. 

So  I  Would  agree  with  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CoLMER).  If  Members  are  thinking 
about  politics,  they  are  on  the  right  side 
to  vote  against  this  resolution,  because 
the  people  of  the  coimtry  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  real- 
ize that  if  this  resolution  is  disapproved, 
under  the  proposals  of  the  President  after 
the  90-day  freeze  is  over,  the  employees 
will  still  get  their  uithin-grade  raises, 
they  will  get  a  cost-of-living  increase  on 
July  1,  and  under  the  law.  as  it  exists, 
they  are  entitled  to  another  cost-of-living 
incresise  on  October  1  unless  that  is  de- 
ferred or  amended  in  some  way  by  the 
President.  They  will  still  get  those  cost- 
of-living  Incresises  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  this  Congress  will  act  responsibly, 
that  it  will  try  to  help  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  control  inflation  and  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  Pres- 
ident's thinking.  I  feel  the  Congress 
should  support  it.  If  we  disapprove  this 
resolution,  which  I  strongly  feel  we 
should,  we  will  announce  to  the  country 
our  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
economy  and  our  willingness  to  lead  the 
way  in  solving  those  problems.  We  have 
an  opportimity  to  witness  to  the  Nation 
our  determination  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation.  I  lu-ge  that 
the  disapproval  resolution  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  cochairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Henderson*. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Chairman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  596. 

This  resolution  disapproves  the  Pres- 
ident's delay  of  the  January  1,  1972.  Fed- 
eral employees  pay  raise  until  JiUy  1. 
1972.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pres- 
ident's action  does  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  employees  pay  raise,  but  simply 
delays  it. 

What  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Fed- 
eral employees  and  the  military  in  this 
regard?  Just  as  all  other  American  work- 
ers and  citizens,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  Federal  employees  and  the  military 
to  get  control  of  runaway  inflation  and 
prices.  The  President  has  taken  steps  to 
accomplish  this  and  the  delay  in  the  pay 
raise  is  one  step  he  contends  is  essen- 
tial. 

We  do  not  yet  know — and  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  yet  ready  to  announce — 
what  kind  of  foUow-on  wage-price  guide- 
lines are  going  to  be  initiated  after  the 
present  90-day  freeze.  In  the  face  of  this 
uncertainty,  it  is  both  untimely  and  un- 
necessary for  the  Congress  to  set  the  pat- 
tern for  a  new  round  of  pay  increases. 
Surely  if  we  do,  industry  workers  and 
others  can  contend  that  they  should  be 
given  earlier  and  greater  pay  increases. 

We  can  protect  our  Federal  employees 
without  approving  House  Resolution  596. 
After  the  present  90-day  freeze — and 
when  we  know  what  is  done  for  industry 
workers  generally — the  Congress  can  en- 
act specific  legislation  granting  the  Fed- 
eral employees  comparability  with  indus- 
try workers. 

Finally  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  know  that  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported comparability  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Both  last  year  and  this  year 
I  supported  as  strongly  as  possible  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  fairer  wage  schedule  for 
our  prevailing  rate  employees  and  the 
House  passed  this  bill  both  years. 

We  should  vote  down  House  Resolution 
596  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  to  it 
that  you  get  an  opportunity  early  in  the 
next  Congress  to  vote  for  whatever  legis- 
lation is  necessary  at  that  time  to  insure 
that  Federal  employees  are  treated  com- 
parably with  employees  in  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size what  was  pointed  out  in  the  minority 
views.  I  quote  from  the  report: 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that 
the  Oangxess,  In  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  regularly  adjust  Federal  pay 
under  the  ootnparabUlty  procedure,  provided 
specifically  for  the  President  to  deny  the  pay 
raise  entirely — 

He  did  not  do  that — 
to  reduce  It — 

He  did  not  do  that^- 

or  to  postpone  It — 

And  that  is  what  he  did. 

And  I  quote  further: 

Because  of  national  emergency  or  economic 


conditions  affecting  the  general  welfare,  the 
President  should.  In  any  one  year  consider 
It  inappropriate  to  make  the  pay  adjustment, 

The  President,  in  his  message  which 
was  released  on  October  2  and  delivered 
to  most  of  us  this  morning,  had  this  to 
say: 

The  sacrlfloe  being  asked  of  the  Federal 
workers  Is  noit  so  heavy  as  to  be  inequitable, 
at  a  time  when  all  Americana  are  asked  to 
sacrifice.  The  average  Federal  white  ocdlar 
worker  earns  almost  »13,000  In  pay  and  bene- 
fits; his  pay  has  risen  21  percent  since  mld- 
1969;  with  this  deferral  the  pr\ndLple  of  com- 
paratoUlty  Is  maintained.  The  comparabUlty 
increase  will  become  effective  July  1.  1972. 

There  are  two  things  to  remember 
about  this  paragraph. 

First,  the  President  says,  as  the  law 
says,  that  the  «Mni>arability  increase  will 
become  effective  July  1,  1972. 

But  note  the  rise  in  F>ederal  employee 
percentages.  It  Is  21  percent  since  1969. 
Now,  the  cost  of  hving,  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  from  July 
1969  to  date  has  risen  10.8  percent.  Well, 
the  Federal  employees  and  the  military 
who  follow  them,  have  received  about  10 
percent  more  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  July  of  1969. 

And  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  as  he  refers  to  the  lan- 
guage I  quoted  from  the  law,  he  pointed 
out  that  we  are  now  m  the  situation  in 
which  he  has  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency. His  words  arc : 

Such  conditions  now  exist. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  about  military  pay.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  Federal  employees  are  to 
be  given  the  earlier  January  1  mcrease 
by  our  action  today  the  military  pay  will 
follow.  And  it  should  follow. 

But  I  still  contend  that  I  believe  the 
majority  of  our  military  will  receive  only 
real  benefits  if  we  get  control  not  only 
over  the  cost  of  living  in  our  own  Nation 
but  some  control  also  over  our  mtema- 
tional  monetary  system,  because  I  can 
say  that  our  servicemen  in  Europe  are 
certainly  having  a  hard  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  devaluation  of  the  currency. 

The  President's  action  here,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  all  one  package. 

By  this  action  today  the  House  of  Rep- 
i-esentatives,  without  the  ccKicurrence  or 
action  of  the  other  body,  will  override 
the  President's  action  In  delaying  the 
comparability  pay  increases  for  Federal 
employees.  This  could  certainly  put  us 
in  an  indefensible  position  with  our  con- 
stituents regarding  infiation. 

Yes;  I  think  even  the  Federal  employ- 
ees ought  to  be  urging  us  not  to  take 
this  action  at  this  time.  The  argument 
is  made  that  they  have  been  inequitablj' 
treated.  We  do  not  know  that  yet,  be- 
cause if  following  the  90-day  pay  freeze 
period  the  President's  wage-price  stabi- 
lization policy  does  follow  a  tough  line — 
and  he  said  it  would  be,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be — then  the  workers  generally  will 
have  to  do  without  a  pay  increase  for  a 
period  of  6  months  or  perhaps  even  a 
greater  ijeriod.  Federal  workers  then 
will  not  have  suffered,  if  a  tough  line 
is  followed.  But  if  we  find  when  we  come 
back  next  year  that  the  action  by  the 
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President  and  the  administration  in  this 
wage  stabilization  period  has  been  unfair 
to  Federal  employees,  we  can  legislate 
after  we  luiow  what  the  facts  are.  Today 
we  are  not  only  legislating  in  the  dark, 
but  we  can  certainly  anticipate  that  this 
first  action  of  the  Congress,  coming  even 
before  the  action  scheduled  later  this 
week  with  regard  to  taxes  ccxning  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
seems  to  be  running  contrary  to  con- 
sistency. 

I  think  every  person  who  Is  going  to 
vote  against  the  package  which  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  present  us 
with,  should  vote  for  this  resolution,  but 
every  Member  of  this  House  who  is  going 
to  vote  to  give  the  President  the  eco- 
nomic tools  which  he  says  he  needs — and 
I  think  the  majority  of  us  agree  that  he 
needs  them — should  certainly  not  today 
vote  against  the  President's  pay  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  Young  ) . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  reiterate  as  the  previous  speaker  prop- 
erly pointed  out  that  the  Federal  salaries 
have  increased  21  percent  since  1969.  I 
believe  it  is  also  proper  to  point  out  that 
since  1966  that  increase  was  42  percent 
and  since  1960  it  has  been  102  percent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  President  Nixon,  in  August  of  this 
year,  advanced  his  move  to  stabilize  the 
economy,  the  very  boldness  of  that  action 
focused  attention  on  the  seriousness  of 
our  problem  and  the  need  for  ambitious 
effort  for  solution. 

He  did  it  because  our  Nation  and  the 
people  of  our  NaUon  are  faced  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  economic  problems 
of  our  time. 

The  stakes  In  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  United  States  are 
high.  The  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the 
President's  program  will  affect  everyone. 
Success  will  depend  largely  on  the  will- 
ingness of  our  Government,  its  leaders, 
and  our  citizens  to  make  certain  sacri- 
fices. This  is  the  reason  I  urge  rejection 
of  House  Resolution  596. 

In  announcing  his  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic program  to  the  NaUon,  President 
Nixon  recommended  certain  economic 
initiatives  to  create  more  employment, 
curb  Inflation,  and  stabUize  the  dollar. 
To  check  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, the  President  ordered  a  postpone- 
ment, not  a  cancellation,  but  a  postpone- 
ment of  Federal  pay  raises  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  effective  January  1972. 

When  he  submitted  his  alternate  plan 
to  the  Congress,  President  Nixon  said 
this; 

Our  Nation's  public  servants  are  entitled 
to  a  ralr  wage  in  line  with  the  established 
policy  of  a  comparabUlty  with  private  enter- 
prise; I  regret  the  necessity  of  postponing  pay 
Increases,  but  our  flght  against  the  rialng 
cost  of  living  must  take  precedence  Of 
course,  success  in  holding  down  inflation  will 
benefit  the  Oovernment  worker  as  well  as  all 
Amerlcane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  phase  I  of  President 
Nixon's  attack  on  our  economic  prob- 


lems has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy and  enjoys  widespread  support 
throughout  the  United  States:  to  attack 
and  undermine  phase  U  tv&a.  before  we 
know  what  it  is  to  be  would  be  totally  ir- 
responsible. Those  in  oiu:  Nation's  private 
sector  have  responded  unselfishly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  to  Join  with  the 
people  and  sustain  the  President  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  healthy  economic 
climate  or  are  we  in  Government  going  to 
be  first  in  line  to  break  the  President's 
program? 

If  we  decide  on  the  latter  course  we 
would  inmiediately  destroy  the  confi- 
dence and  psychological  stimulus  the 
President's  program  has  already  engen- 
dered. We  would  in  effect  be  falling  Into 
the  very  illogical  trap  of  saj^ing.  "Do  as 
I  say.  not  as  I  do." 

We  will  have  served  notice  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  willing  to  share  the  burden 
by  bringing  Its  fiscal  house  in  order  and 
Is  Instead  calling  on  the  private  sector  to 
carry  the  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  economic  truth 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  inflation 
is  Federal  spending  In  excess  of  Federal 
income.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  collesigues 
to  follow  the  President's  leadership  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  Federal 
Govemmerrt  and  establish  an  example 
lor  the  private  sector  to  emulate. 

A  "no"  vote  on  House  Resolution  596 
will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldib)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  instance  is  not  a  request  on  the 
part  of  the  President  for  the  Federal 
employee  to  engage  in  sacrifice  to  assist 
the  President  in  restoring  the  economy 
of  this  Nation.  But  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  decree  of  the  President  sac- 
rificing the  Federal  employees  to  the 
failure  of  his  economic  policies. 

I  think  in  examining  the  President's 
approach  that  if  his  denial  of  a  wage  In- 
crease to  Federal  employees  would  be  an 
example  that  might  be  constructive  to 
the  private  economy  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  differences  between  the  two  employ- 
ers, the  public  and  the  private. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  saying  to  his  employees  with 
whom  he  has  negotiated  a  cost-of-living 
increase  to  take  effect  in  January  1972. 
that  in  the  interest  of  preventing  the 
failure  of  General  Motors  and  its  eco- 
nomic practices  that  the  members  of  the 
unions  should  forgo  accepting  their 
January  1,  1972.  pay  raise  that  had  been 
negotiated?  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
members  of  the  luiion  would  accept  it, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  have 
other  options  open  to  them.  They  could 
strike  or  they  could  sue  for  a  breach  of 
contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  employee 
has  no  options  open  to  him  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  to  the 
Federal  employees  that  although  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  them  a  certain  amount 
at  a  certain  date,  he  withdraws  it.  He  has 
only  one  option.  He  can  either  take  it  or 
leave  it,  unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,    representing    these    employees. 


tells  the  President  he  must  give  the  em- 
ployee that  pay  raise  he  was  promised. 

Mr.  Ch&Lrman,  let  us  examine  what 
the  President  has  already  indicated  to 
the  private  sector,  and  in  that  examina- 
tion I  call  your  attention  to  two  items 
which  appeared  on  today's  wire  services. 
The  first  item  involves  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. You  will  recall  that  the  President 
said  one  of  the  reasons  be  was  doing  tfais 
was  to  set  an  example  for  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  exercise  restraint  in  the 
amount  of  money  they  would  offer  their 
employees. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  clearly  not  a 
part  of  the  private  sector.  The  Postal 
Service  operates  in  another  sector  closely 
allied  with  the  President.  However,  let 
us  examme  from  today's  wire  service 
the  restraint  which  the  Postal  Service  is 
exercising. 

Today's  wire  services  say : 

The  Postal  Serrloe  aald  today  tbat  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  It  wUl  have  to  aak  for  an- 
other raise  in  the  price  of  stamps  next 
spring. 

A  spokesman  said  the  schediUed  pay  rala«a 
for  postal  workers  would  be  the  compelling 
reason  for  the  request,  aaaiunlng  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  wage-price  freeze  is  allowed  to 
expire. 

If  Nixon's  freeee  expiree  as  scheduled  In 
November,  these  r&lsee  would  go  Into  effect 
next  January,  July  and  January  1873. 

That  is  the  President's  own  Postal 
Service  that  has  said  their  pay  raises 
that  they  negotiated  prior  to  the  freeze 
will  go  into  effect  in  January. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  President  has 
done  with  regard  to  the  military,  actions 
that  I  approve,  but  let  us  examine  them 
in  the  light  of  the  President's  conten- 
tion that  he  is  exercising  restraint  in 
Federal  expenditures  for  the  example  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

Today's  UPI  reports  this: 

The  Senate  today  approved  the  second 
military  pay  raise  within  a  month,  designed 
to  spur  enlistments  and  help  create  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

The  pay  Increase,  which  would  cost  8181.1 
million  annually,  would  come  on  top  of  the 
•2.4  billion  raise  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  Nixon.  The  raises  would  go  Into 
effect  In  mid-November,  after  the  wage-price 
treeze  expires. 

The  amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  was  supported  by  President  Nixon. 

Does  that  set  the  sort  of  example  that 
the  President  seeks  to  set  by  denying 
Federal  employees  a  wage  increase  that 
was  promised  them  on  January  1,  1972? 
And  that  wage  increase  is  not  inflation- 
ary. That  wage  increase  is  based  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  StaUstics.  If  they  are 
not  due  the  Increase  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  It  will  not  be 
paid  them.  It  is  not  Inflationary  in  any 
aspect  at  all. 

One  other  point:  The  Committee  on 
Post  OCQce  and  Civil  Service  reported 
out  a  bill  which  will  come  before  this 
House  on  Wednesday  next,  hopefully. 
That  bill  says  In  effect  that  this  resolu- 
tion prevents  the  President  from  treating 
the  Federal  employees  any  differently 
than  he  treats  not  only  the  rest  ol  the 
Federal  employees,  the  military  and  the 
Post«d  Service  employees,  but  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  If  he  wants  to 
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expand  his  wage-price  controls,  and  I 
for  one  hope  he  does,  he  can  do  it  to  in- 
clude all  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUIiSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

I  hope  the  President  does  Include  ad- 
ditional wage-price  controls  to  cover  ad- 
ditional Federal  and  private  8©ct<»-  em- 
ployees, but  if  he  does  not  do  so.  the 
matter  you  will  vote  on  next  Wednes- 
day, hopefully,  will  say  that  under  no 
circimistances.  whatever  is  in  phase  II  of 
the  President's  economic  plans,  will  the 
Federal  employees  be  treated  better  than 
private  sector  employees,  and  that  to  me 
is  important. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  presentation 
that  he  has  made.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  place  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors on  an  equal  basis.  I  for  one  hope,  as 
the  gentleman  does,  that  the  President 
does  use  his  authority  to  help  get  infla- 
tion under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ulinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
other  words,  what  our  distinguished 
Speaker  said,  and  what  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  also  stated,  is  that  those 
of  us  who  want  to  put  Federal  employees 
and  the  private  sector  employees  on  a 
parity  in  regard  to  further  wage  in- 
creases, would  have  to  vote  today  for  this 
resolution  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for 
that.  Otherwise,  if  this  resolution  is  not 
adopted,  then  Federal  employees  will  not 
be  included  in  the  parity  formula  ccm- 
talned  in  HJl.  10881.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  furtherance  of  that  argimient, 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  resolution,  we  in  effect  are 
legislating — what  we  are  legislating  is  no 
pay  raise  in  January  1972.  Whatever  we 
do  today  we  are  legislating.  If  we  pass 
it.  we  are  legislating  a  pay  raise  that  will 
go  into  effect.  If  we  do  not  pass  it,  we  are 
legislating  a  pay  raise  that  will  not  go 
into  effect. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Buhton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waldix)  for 
his  great  leadership  in  this  effort.  Hope- 
fully, the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldk)  will  prevail,  and 
if  so.  literally  millions  of  Federal  work- 
ers will  be  deeply  indebted  to  our  dlstin- 
giiished  colleague  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 


gentleman  from  Oalifomia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS,  lix.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  the 
House  today  is  perfectly  clear  and  needs 
lltUe  reiteration.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  weekend  statement,  the  Con- 
grress — and  in  particular  this  House — 
faces  the  acid  test  of  its  determination 
to  cooperate  in  the  national  campaign  to 
control  rising  prices,  and  whether  in 
meeting  this  test,  it  can  resist  the 
moimting  political  pressures. 

Under  authority  granted  to  him  by  leg- 
islation of  the  91st  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Congress  his  "alter- 
native plan"  for  adjusting  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees.  This  alternative  plan 
proposes  a  6 -month  deferral  of  salary 
increases  for  Federal  employees,  from 
January  1972  vmtil  July  1972.  This  de- 
ferral Is,  as  every  responsible  economic 
spokesman  has  stated,  a  vital  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  President's  economic 
offensive. 

The  resolution  before  us.  House  Reso- 
lution 596,  would,  by  the  single  action 
of  this  House,  overturn  the  President's 
alternative  pay  plan  and  force  a  com- 
parability pay  increase  next  January.  We 
must.  Mr.  Chairman,  reject  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  smd  support  the 
President  If  we  are  to  have  any  sem- 
blance of  economic  recovery  in  this  time 
of  crisis. 

In  sending  his  alternative  pay  plan  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  stated: 

since  continuing  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  exercise  of  responslWe  industrial  and 
labor  leadership  throughout  the  Nation  in 
the  months  to  come.  I  must  apply  such  fiscal 
restraints  as  wUl  clearly  signify  the  good 
faith  of  the  Federal  government  as  a  major 
employer,  and  to  continue  to  set  an  example 
for  the  American  people  In  our  striving  to 
achieve  prosperity  In  pe«w:etlme.  I  place  full 
reliance  on  willingness  of  Federal  employees 
along  with  their  fellow  Americans  to  make 
whatever  temporary  sacrlflces  In  personal 
gain  may  be  needed  to  attain  the  greatest 
good  for  the  country  as  a  wbole. 

Mr.  ChsOrman,  the  deferral  of  Federal 
pay  increases  for  a  period  of  6  months 
until  July  1972  wUl  resxUt  In  a  reduction 
In  1972  fiscal  budget  outlay  of  8«)proxi- 
mately  $1.3  billion.  This  amount  is  a 
critical  part  of  the  some  $5  billion  which 
must  be  cut  from  the  fiscal  1972  budget 
outlays  if  the  corresponding  tax  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  nonlnflaUonary. 

It  would  be  totally  irresponsible  to  in- 
sist on  additional  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  form  of  payroll  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  causing  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  91-656,  the  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  which  the  President  Is  ad- 
ministering, it  was  clearly  contemplated, 
and  expected,  that  the  annual  pay 
adjustments  would  be  subject  to  certain 
disciplines.  The  act  stated  that  if  "be- 
cause of  national  emergency  or  economic 
conditions  affecting  the  general  welfare, 
the  President  should,  in  any  one  year, 
consider  it  inappropriate  to  make  the  pay 
adjustment"  he  may  deny  the  pay  raise 
entirely,  reduce  it,  or  poetpcme  it. 

I  can  think  of  no  phrase  more  descrip- 


tive of  our  current  situation  than  "be- 
cause of  national  emergency  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general 
welfare." 

It  is  ironic,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  find  the  very  authors  of  this  law,  the 
proponents  of  the  decidon  to  turn  over 
to  the  President  this  nearly  unilateral 
authority  to  fix  Federal  civilian  i>ay,  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  forces  to  subvert 
the  authority  of  the  President  the  first 
time  he  attempts  to  use  it. 

At  the  time  this  so-called  Compara- 
bility Act  passed  the  House — on  the 
final  day  of  the  91st  Congress  and  under 
conditions  completely  foreign  to  orderly 
legislative  procedure — these  leaders  told 
us  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
move Federal  pay  fixing  from  the  arena 
of  political  pressures. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the 
incredible  spectacle  today  of  these  same 
leaders  dragging  an  eccxiomlc  decision 
of  the  President,  with  respect  to  Federal 
civilian  pay,  right  back  into  partisan 
politics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  and  am  not 
now  an  advocate  of  the  so-called  Pay 
Compcu-abillty  Act  of  1970.  But  the  law 
is  the  law,  and  the  sword  cuts  both  ways. 
The  authority  exists  in  that  law  for  the 
President  to  make  annual  pay  adjust- 
ments without  regard  to  the  Congress. 
And  the  authority  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
that  law  for  the  President  to  deny,  re- 
duce, or  postpone  Federal  pay  increases 
in  times  of  national  economic  distress. 
I  maintain  that  had  the  authc»^  of  this 
legislation  not  intoided  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  such  authority,  they  should 
not  have  given  it  to  lilm.  But,  since  the 
Congress  gave  that  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident. I  abhor  the  action  of  those  who 
would  now  subvert  this  authority  in  an 
effort  to  play  partisan  politics  with  the 
Nation's  economic  recovery. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  see  through  the 
political  smokescreen  and  reject  this  res- 
olution. House  Resolution  596,  on  the 
simple  basis  that  it  does  irreparable 
damage  to  a  program  designed  to  re- 
store the  economic  health  of  oiu-  Nation 
as  it  affects  each  and  every  citizen,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  employee  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BCXtGS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think  it 
is  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  record  and 
see  how  this  came  about  and  where  we 
are.  First,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Waldik)  stated  with  great 
knowledge  how  comparability  finally  got 
into  the  law,  and  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
justments made  as  a  result  of  compar- 
ability would  certainly  not  be  classlfled 
as  infiationary.  In  effect,  they  are  cost- 
of-living  adjustments. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
distinction  here  between  civilians  and 
the  military.  In  the  draft  bill,  which  I 
supported  and  which  was  signed  last 
week  by  the  President,  there  is  a  total 
Increase  of  about  $2.4  billion  for  the  mili- 
tary. This  increase  is  needed  and  justi- 
fied. According  to  the  President,  that  in- 
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crease  will  go  into  effect  on  November  13, 
and  that  additional  sum,  as  I  understand 
it,  will  now  be  further  subject  to  com- 
parability, so  that  when  our  military  peo- 
ple are  up  for  adjustment  again,  they 
wHl  have  a  base  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  I  would 
refer  again  to  the  statement  made  here 
quite  briefly  a  moment  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  when  he  said  that 
what  we  were  seeking  was  not  an  advan- 
tage but  equality.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out,  so  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  reminded  of  it,  I  have  here  a  whip 
notice  that  went  out  this  week.  I  think 
you  have  your  whip  notice.  I  am  sure  you 
have  the  same  thing  on  the  Republican 
side.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  program 
for  next  Wednesday.  The  second  bill  pro- 
posed is  H.R.  10881,  comparability  pay 
raise  adjustment  for  January  1972,  fol- 
lowed by  this  resolution  disapproving  the 
President's  alternative  comparability  pay 
plan. 

Now,  we  are  not  able  to  consider  the 
bill  on  the  calendar  as  we  originally  had 
planned  to  consider  It.  The  way  we  had 
originally  planned  to  consider  it  was  to 
adopt  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udaid  and  practically 
every  other  member  of  his  committee, 
including  the  chairman,  and  then  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

Why  was  that?  Because  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  spells  out  that 
the  Federal  employee  would  get  exactly 
what  the  employees  in  private  industry 
or  in  comparable  positions  receive  as  the 
result  of  the  action  taken  on  November 
13.  Now  that  is  fair.  If  you  do  not  do  that, 
then  quite  the  opposite  prevails;  namely, 
the  Federal  employee  is  treated  with  less 
fairness. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  made  a  statement 
a  few  minutes  ago  that  interested  me.  He 
said  we  are  attacking  the  second  phase 
before  we  know  what  the  second  phase 
is.  If  what  we  propose  Is  an  attack  on 
the  second  phase,  then  I  plead  guilty, 
and  I  also  plead  guilty  to  not  knowing 
what  the  second  phase  is.  I  am  not 
unique  in  that.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  the  President  take  the  Congress  Into 
his  confidence  and  tell  us  what  It  is. 

Practically  every  collective-bargaining 
agreement  entered  into  in  this  coimtry 
has  been,  at  least  temporarily,  suspended 
during  the  90-day  freeze.  The  President 
came  here  and  made  a  speech  before  a 
Joint  session  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  freeze  would  be  removed  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  Since  then  he  said  there  would  be 
a  substitute.  That  is  about  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body else  who  has  any  greater  informa- 
tion, and  if  he  does.  It  Is  a  deeply  held 
secret. 

So,  acting  on  the  basis  of  information 
which  we  have  been  made  privy  to,  we 
have  sought  here  In  the  leadership  to  say 
OK,  comparability  Is  something  that  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  military  have 
fought  for,  for  a  generation,  and  finally 
we  have  achieved  it.  Now  we  are  not 
going  to  set  it  aside,  but  also  we  are  not 
going  to  give  the  Federal  employees  un- 
due preference,  so  we  scheduled  the  bill 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  for  consideration  on  Wednesday, 


and  because  of  the  great  anxiety  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  we  are  xinable  to  do  so.  First,  he 
wanted  to  consider  the  measure  on  Fri- 
day, cmd  we  adjourned  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
the  statement  he  is  making,  and  I  con- 
cur with  the  assertations  he  has  made. 
T^ils  is  the  procedure  that  was  to  have 
been  followed,  so  that  everybody  would 
know  that  under  no  circumstances  were 
the  Federal  employees  to  get  special  priv- 
ileged treatment.  This  logical  orderly 
procedure  has  been  short-circuited  by  the 
parliamentary  razzle-dazzle  here  today. 

MOTION    OrrESEO    BT     MS.     UDAll. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  brought 
up  under  a  highly  privileged  procedure, 
one  spelled  out  specifically  in  the  act 
Itself,  where  there  was  no  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Speaker  as  to 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  any  other 
Member  on  the  matter  before  the  House, 
I  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  a  mo- 
tion to  rise  is  appropriate,  if  it  means 
that  the  House  will  then  be  faced  with 
a  motion  to  postpone  action  under  the 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  a  motion  to  rise  is  a  priv- 
ileged motion  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  is  therefore  in  order  at  this 
time. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

TELLES   VOTE   WITH   CLEKK8 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dulski.  Gross,  Henderson,  and 
Derwimski. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  175.  noes 
198.  not  voting  59,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  2811 
I  Recorded  Teller  Vote) 
AYES— 175 
Abourezk  AsplnaJl  Boiling 

Abzug  Badlllo  Brademaa 

Adams  Barrett  Brlnkley 

Albert  Beglch  Brooks 

Alexander  Bennett  Broyhlll.  Va. 

Anderson.  Bergland  Burke.  Mass. 

Calif.  BlagKl  Burllaon.  Mo. 

Anderson,  Bingham  Burton 

Tenn.  Blanton  Carey.  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Blatnlk  Carney 

N.  Dak.  BoKgs  Celler 

Aspln  Boland  Cbappell 


Chlaholm 

CoUlns,  m. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Danlelson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Paacell 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 
WUllam  D. 

Praser 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Gonzalez 

Oraaso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Oude 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wasb. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Helstoekl 

Hicks.  Mass. 


Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

lilazzoll 
Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

MltcheU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murpby,  111. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

ONelll 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

NOES — 198 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Archer 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

BroomHeld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
H^rlenborn 
Each 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flowers 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Forsyth  e 
Poiintaln 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Ooodllng 
Grtffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
HUUs 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N  C. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 


PurceU 

Randall 

Rangel 

R«es 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Lloyd 

McClure 

McColUster 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMlUan 

Mabon 

Main  lard 

Mann 

Martin 

Math  las.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konakl 

Pelly 

PettU 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfldd 

Baylor 
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Scherle 

Stanton, 

Whalley 

Schmltz 

J.  WUllam 

Whltten 

Schneebell 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Wiggins 

Schwengel 

Talcott 

Williams 

Scott 

Taylor 

Wilson.  Bob 

Sebellus 

Teague,  Calif. 

Winn 

Sboup 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

Shrlver 

Thompson.  Oa 

Wydler 

Slkes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wylle 

Skubltz 

Thone 

Wyman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Veysey 

Young.  Fla. 

Snyder 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

Spence 

Wampler 

Zwach 

Springer 

Ware 

Staggers 

Wbalen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-59 

Addabbo 

Prellngbuysen 

Murphy.  N.'S 

Annunzlo 

Gallatfher 

Passman 

Ashley 

Glatmo 

Patman 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hungate 

Podell 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hunt 

Price,  m. 

Casey.  Tex. 

I  chord 

Rlegle 

Clark 

Kuykendall 

Rodlno 

Clawson,  Del 

Landrum 

Runnels 

Clay 

Leggett 

Smith,  Calif 

Conte 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

Janies  V. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lujan 

Steele 

Denbolm 

McClory 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dent 

McCloakey 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Edwards.  La. 

Mlkva 

Stuckey 

Eshleman 

MUler.  Calif. 

Terry 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mlnlsh 

V'ander  Jagt 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

Wldnall 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
each  Member  of  the  House  today  Is 
placed  on  wnai  some  people  may  say  is 
a  spot,  no  matter  what  your  position 
might  be.  No  matter  how  you  vote  you 
are  going  to  be  criticized  by  some.  Per- 
haps in  the  eyes  of  some  my  position  to 
oppose  the  resolution  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice is  an  unpopular  one.  I  am  not  one  who 
stands  here  today  saying  to  you  that  I  or 
Mr.  Nixon  have  completely  clean  hands. 
He  has  made  some  mistakes  in  ordering  a 
freeze  which  are  uncalled  for  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion.  It  was  for  example  in  my 
opinion  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
President  on  Sunday  night,  August  15, 
to  say  to  a  national  television  audience 
that  he  was  going  to  freeze  wages  and 
prices  for  90  days.  To  place  such  a  time 
limit  of  90  days  in  view  of  the  troubles 
we  are  having  was,  in  my  personal 
opinion,  a  sencus  mistake.  There  is  no 
solution  to  be  found  in  90  days.  He  com- 
pounded that  mL'Jtake  on  Thursday,  after 
we  reconvened,  when  he  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress.  He  said,  without 
telling  us  what  he  proposes  to  do  in 
phase  II,  that  he  was  going  to  remove 
the  controls  which  he  had  imposed  on 
Sunday  night,  August  15.  But  the  back- 
ground of  the  situation  which  brings  us 
to  where  we  are  here  today  is  in  part  of 
our  own  doing.  This  Congress  on  two  oc- 
casions has  passed  legislation  having  to 
do  with  pay  invoking  the  so-called  prin- 
ciple of  comparability.  The  last  one,  and 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  act  here  in  my  hand, 
was  signed  into  law  and  became  law  on 
Januarys,  1971. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  Congress  has 
done.  On  two  occasions,  and  I  was  a 
party  to  both  of  these  acts,  we  passed 
legislation  here  in  this  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, and  the  Senate  did  the 
same,  and  the  legislation  was  signed  into 
law,  which  gave  standby  wage  and  price 
control  authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  if  he  made  a  determination 
that  the  situation  in  this  country  made 
it  necessary.  And  under  the  authority  of 
these  two  acts,  one  supporting  the  other, 
the  wage  and  price  control  act,  and  the 
pay  comparability  act,  we  find  the 
sources  of  the  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  utilized  to  try  to  bring  about 
through  imposing  freezes,  some  stability 
to  the  economy  in  this  countrj-  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  at  home,  and 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  were  not 
here  a  little  bit  earlier  when  this  state- 
ment was  made,  and  let  me  read  you 
from  that  law.  Paragraph  5305(c)  (1)  on 
page  3  of  the  law,  says: 

If,  because  of  national  emergency  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  President  should.  In  any  year,  con- 
sider It  inappropriate  to  make  the  pay  ad- 
justment required  by  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section,  he  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
Congress  before  September  1  of  that  year 
such  alternative  plan  with  respect  to  a  pay 
adjustment  as  he  considers  appropriate,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor,  in  lieu  of 
the  pay  adjustments  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

The  odd  thing  about  it  is,  even  though 
the  President  has  this  authority,  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  override  his  actions  now 
are  the  people,  when  we  passed  the  com- 
parability bill,  who  were  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  it. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  argued 
against  this  principle  who  said  the  Pres- 
ident should  not  have  this  authority  but 
those  of  us  who  argued  against  it,  now 
I  believe  are  going  to  stand  with  it  now. 
He  is  simply  doing  what  we  authorized 
him  to  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  I  do  not  have 
time  to  yield.  I  want  to  complete  my 
statement,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  proceed. 

The  President  on  August  15  complied 
with  the  law  when  he  said  among  other 
things  he  was  going  to  defer  these  Fed- 
eral pay  Increases  until  July  1,  1972.  He 
did  it  before  September  1.  and,  further, 
the  President  knew  that  he  had  to  do 
this.  Many  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  are  going  to  support  the  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  today,  even  though  he  said 
on  Sunday,  August  15,  he  was  going  to 
defer  these  proposed  increases,  said  they 
were  going  to  support  the  Presidential 
battle  to  try  to  restore  some  economic 
stability  in  this  country. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  the  state  of 
the  economy  in  this  country  today  makes 
it  necessary  over  and  above  any  other 
consideration  that  we  do  something 
about  checking  inflation  in  this  country, 
if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all 
about  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad.  To  me,  this  is 
the  greatest  need  that  we  face  in  this 
country  today. 

Some  people  said  when  he  made  the 
announcement  of  controls  on  August  15 
that  he  should  have  done  that  earlier. 


I,  too,  think  it  should  have  been  done 
earlier,  but  now  that  he  has  done  it,  I 
think  it  is  for  the  good  of  this  country 
and  we  have  to.  support  him.  None  of  us 
can  have  our  way  as  individuals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  providing  for 
equity  In  compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployment. We  have  never  passed  an  act 
which  had  to  do  with  pay  that  did  not 
provide  for  equity.  Somebody  or  some 
group  always  says  that  our  actions  are 
inequitable  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

But  if  you  think  you  are  providing 
equity  for  all  our  people  by  voting  for 
this  resolution  and  allowing  inflation  to 
continue  and  removing  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  some  effective  controls,  go 
ask  the  retired  people  who  are  living  on 
savings  and  income  that  is  ever  dwin- 
dling and  getting  smsdler  and  smaller 
and  with  no  chance  of  getting  greater 
income,  some  of  whom  are  the  parents  of 
Federal  workers. 

Go  ask  the  old  people  who  are  living 
on  welfare  and  old  age  pension  checks, 
some  of  whom  are  parents  of  Pedersd  em- 
ployees. Go  and  ask  some  of  the  disabled 
veterans  whose  savings  and  whose  pen- 
sions are  far  too  small  for  today  with 
inflation  running  wild ;  they  too  need  pro- 
tection. In  my  personal  opinion,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  accept  this  and  lead  the 
way  for  all  to  see  in  this  Congress,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  checking 
inflation.  It  will  be  bad  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  because  Mr.  Nixon  is  going 
to  ram  it  down  the  Democratic  Party's 
throat  in  1972.  If  you  oppose  him  now  and 
his  late  but  welcome  efforts  fail,  what  are 
you  going  to  say  when  he  tells  the  people 
he  tried  but  there  were  some  who  would 
not  help. 

This  is  a  deferral  and  the  alternative 
to  this  deferral  is  not  the  loss  or  the  re- 
duction of  just  100,000  Federal  jobs— 
66,000  now  on  the  payroll  and  not  hiring 
another  34,000  who  are  scheduled  to  be 
hired — but  a  reduction  of  another  100,000 
jobs  of  people  who  are  already  on  the 
payroll — which  is  worse — a  deferred  pay- 
check or  no  paycheck  at  all,  for  those 
who  are  also  additionally  going  to  be 
removed  from  the  payroll?  Unemploy- 
ment is  already  too  large.  To  pass  this 
resolution  today  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  economic  pack- 
age to  be  considered  tomorrow. 

The  presumption  is  that  everybody  is 
going  to  get  a  pay  raise  on  January  1. 
However,  this  simply  is  not  so.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
trols after  November  12  of  any  sort.  This 
is  not  so. 

Something  must  follow  and  I  say  we 
should  adopt  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  If 
the  phase  n  controls  are  no  good,  then  is 
the  time  to  act.  We  have  time  to  do  what- 
ever we  choose.  It  hsis  been  distasteful 
but  others  have  had  increases  deferred 
since  August  15. 

I,  too,  have  heard  many  pleas.  We  want 
inflation  checked,  almost  everyone  has 
said,  but  for  God's  sake — do  not  ask  me, 
some  say  now,  to  do  anything  about  it. 
When  I  stand  here  and  say  we  have  to 
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do  something  about  leading  the  way  and 
checking  Inflation,  I  am  saying  to  you 
Members  that  something  is  going  to  have 
to  be  done  and  I  call  upon  others,  as  well 
as  on  mys^  to  make  some  sacrifices  on 
our  own  part.  Our  salaries  should  be 
frozen.  I  am  standing  here  telling  you.  I 
am  willing  to  do  It  and  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  hold  the 
line.  This  we  have  to  do.  This  Is  not  a 
task  for  Oeorge — it  Ls  a  task  for  us  all. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlnn&n  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGJONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman^ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  emiriiaslae  the  point  the  gentle- 
man made.  The  President  not  only  de- 
ferred the  pay  raise,  but  ordered  a  5  per- 
cent reduction  in  Federal  emplosmient. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  we  do  not  sus- 
tain the  deferral  of  the  pay  raise,  we 
could  assume  the  President  is  going  to 
have  to  order  reduction  in  forces  far 
greater  than  5  percent,  and  there  will 
be  more  unemployed  Federal  workers. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  No.  1  Issue 
in  this  country  today  is  I  personally  be- 
lieve to  lend  some  stability  to  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad,  it  Is  in  the 
best  long-range  interest  of  this  Nation 
and  Ls  to  be  preferred  over  a  temporary 
deferral  of  anybody's  pay  raise. 

Regardless  of  the  unpopularity  with 
some,  which  I  imderstand,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  nationwide  believe 
deferral  is  mandatory.  So  in  closing  I 
urge  you  to  do  whatever  your  heart  and 
conscience  tell  you  to  do  in  the  long 
range  best  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 
My  heart  tells  me  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  vote  no  on  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion. You  follow  the  dictates  of  your 
heart  If  you  disagree  and  we  will  still  be 
friends  when  we  are  through. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Udai-l. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
view for  Just  a  moment  what  we  have 
heard  today,  as  I  have  moved  around  on 
the  floor  today  and  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding.  On  August  15  the 
President  moved,  and  I  can  say  I  agreed 
with  him — and  we  all  agreed  with  him 
about  inflation  and  taking  positive  ac- 
tion. 

What  did  he  say  on  August  15?  He 
said  all  business  in  this  country  is  going 
to  slow  down — and  that  the  steelworker 
and  auto  worker  wages  are  frozen  and  so 
are  prices.  In  the  Federal  Government  it 
was  the  same — we  are  all  standing  to- 
gether and  there  Is  going  to  be  equality 
for  everybody. 

Then  he  stood  right  here  and  said  that 
on  November  1 


Wbea  the  90  day*  are  up,  I  have  »Xtttuiy 
determined  that  there  la  goln^  to  be  no  ex- 
lenalon  of  the  treeze 

Everybody  would  be  out  from  under  the 
freeze — the  steelworkers.  the  automobile 
workers  and  the  rubber  workers.  Except 
for  one  group — the  President  said — 

Mow  thtf:  la  one  •xc«ptlon — everybody  la 


unfrooen  but — one — the  Federal  employeee — 
not  the  Poat  Office  workers — they  are  going 
to  get  $1,000  between  Augiiat  16  and  July  1, 
1973 — but  all  other  Federal  workers  vrtll  auf- 
fer. 

Remember  this:  The  mailman  is  going 
to  get  $1,000.  Not  all  Federal  workers 
are  frozen.  Just  some  Federal  workers. 
The  guy  who  works  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  FBI,  or  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service — what  does  he  get?  He  gets  zero. 
He  is  frozen. 

And  if  you  vote  today  against  this 
resolution,  you  are  sajnlng  that  is  fair. 
That  is  what  you  are  saying. 

I  am  surprised  that  some  of  my  friends, 
particularly  In  my  own  party,  would  not 
let  us  put  this  thing  off  until  Thursday, 
when  we  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
topassH.R.  10881. 

Everybody  says,  "You  are  shooting  in 
the  dark.  We  do  not  know  about  phase 
II.  We  are  going  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  in  phase  II." 

The  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
scheduled  the  bill  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred on  Wednesday,  and  It  would  take 
care  of  phase  11.  It  says  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent does — and  I  hope  he  does — put  a 
lid  on  everybody,  the  same  lid  will  have 
to  apply  to  Federal  workers,  too.  That 
is  what  we  wanted  to  do  on  Wednesday. 
That  is  why  I  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.  That  is  why  I  was  going  to  move 
to  postpone  further  consideration  until 
Thursday,  so  that  we  could  make  sure 
and  place  everybody  in  the  same  boat. 

If  the  President  had  come  in  here 
and  said.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
going  to  unfreeze  everybody  but  we  are 
going  to  select  4  million  schoolteach- 
ers in  America  and  we  will  let  them 
be  frozen  for  another  Wa  months." 
you  would  have  laughed  him  out  of  the 
Chamber.  If  the  President  had  come  in 
here  and  said.  "We  are  going  to  require, 
for  example,  farmers  to  remain  frozen 
vmtil  next  July,"  you  would  have  laughed 
him  out  of  the  Chamber. 

We  will  just  freeze  prices  in  the  rub- 
ber industry,  automobiles,  or  steel:  We 
will  freeze  them  and  nobody  else.  Is  it 
not  a  sad  commentary  on  ourselves  and 
our  participation  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  sit  here  and  seriously 
debate  and  argue  over  the  proposition  of 
singling  out  a  few  million  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  military?  You  know, 
those  who  vote  against  this  resolution, 
should  test  your  logic  sometime  If  you 
will.  I  suggest  when  you  go  home  this 
weekend  and  this  resolution  has  been 
beaten — and  it  looks  like  It  will  be — and 
you  have  frozen  civilian  and  military 
workers  until  next  July— go  out  to  a  mili- 
tary base  and  see  a  private  first  class  who 
hps  been  drafted  and  who  is  living  in  a 
trailer.  Say  to  him.  "My  friend,  we  are 
fair  in  the  Congress.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
we  have  done.  Grocery  prices  will  be  un- 
frozen on  November  15.  The  rent  you  are 
paying  on  your  trailer  will  be  unfrozen  on 
November  15.  But  in  the  Congress  the 
Members  In  their  wisdom  have  decided 
that  you  ought  to  sacrifice  a  little  bit,  and 
we  are  going  to  freeze  you  until  next 
July  1." 

Then  go  to  the  post  office  to  your  fa- 


vorite postal  worker  and  say,  "You  are 
not  frozen  at  all.  You  will  have  $1,000  In 
this  period.  But  we  think  it  is  fair  that 
the  other  Federal  employees  be  froaen." 
If  you  cannot  face  the  logic  of  the 
President's  position  stated  Just  like  that, 
it  Is  because  you  cannot  face  the  truth. 
Because  that  is  what  they  are  seeking 
to  do. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight 
on  inflation.  The  mechanism  we  set  up 
for  Federal  employees  is  very  simple. 
The  mechanism  established  states  that 
Federal  pay  follows  the  private  economy. 
It  does  not  lead.  Federal  pay  is  based 
upon  surveys  taken  in  July  1970.  They 
are  already  a  year  or  15  months  behind 
everybody  in  the  private  sector.  What  are 
you  saying  if  you  vote  "no"  on  this  reso- 
lution? You  are  saying,  "We  think  that 
is  just  lovely.  Keep  them  a  year  and  a 
half  behind.  In  fact,  they  will  still  re- 
main behind  because  what  happens  next 
July  is  they  will  still  be  getting  pay 
based  upon  early  1971  figures.  The  whole 
mechanism  is  that  we  follow.  We  do  not 
lead. 

The  President  sat  by  in  1970  and  early 
1971  while  settlements  were  made  for  10, 
20.  and  30  percent  in  the  private  sector. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised,  not  a  whimper. 
Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  have  to  make  the 
Federal  employees  the  ones  who  should 
continue  the  fight  on  inflation,  and  I 
think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hanlby). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sue we  deliberate  today  Is  one  of  fairness, 
and  the  question,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  single  out  a  specific 
category  of  American  people  and  describe 
them  as  second-class  citizens.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  596,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring. 

As  did  many  in  the  House,  I  supported 
the  President's  wage-price  freeze  when 
he  made  his  announcement  on  August 
15.  I  feel  that  everything  in  our  power 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequities:  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
strong  action  was  needed  to  stop  the 
growing  cancer  of  Inflation. 

While  I  applaud  firmness  In  this  area, 
I  would  also  insist  that  every  segment 
of  the  economy  be  treated  equally.  The 
President,  in  announcing  his  plan  to  ask 
for  a  6-month  postponement  of  statu- 
tory pay  Increases,  has  violated  this  prin- 
ciple. His  action  Is  grossly  unfair  and 
inequitable  to  an  im[>ortant  segment  of 
our  economy — the  Federal  employee  and 
military  personnel. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  Congress  reafSrmed 
its  position  that  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  should  be  comparable  with 
those  In  private  Industry.  With  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  we  developed 
a  mechanism  by  which  salaries  could  be 
set  according  to  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple with  a  minimum  of  political  Inter- 
ference. 

In  making  his  recommendations  for  a 
postponement,  the  President  has  almost 
completely   circumvented   this   process. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  flgiu-es  upon 
which  pay  recommendations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  based  will  not  be  ready  for 
more  than  a  month.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  not  even  been  a  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay  or 
the  Federal  Employees'  Pay  Council  as 
required  by  law. 

The  President,  therefore,  is  reneging  on 
a  pledge  he  made  with  Congress  barely  a 
year  ago — that  Federal  employees  should 
be  treated  on  a  par  with  private  industry. 
I  do  not  think  that  we.  too,  should  go 
back  on  that  pledge. 

There  have  been  some  arguments  In 
the  press — particularly  put  forth  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce — that  Fed- 
eral   salaries   are    already    significantly 
ahead  of  those  of  private  industry.  At 
best,  these  figures  are  based  on  fragmen- 
tary evidence  and  are  highly  misleading. 
I  would  concede  that  in  a  few  cases— be- 
cause of  the  way  the  Federal  salary  sys- 
tem is  structured — some  individual  oc- 
cupaUons  might  be  slightly  overpaid.  But 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  have  consist- 
ently showed  that  on  the  average  Federal 
salaries  are  consistently  lower  than  pri- 
vate  industry.  Last  year,   the  lag   was 
about  6  percent,  this  year  we  expect  it 
to  be  again  in  the  5-  to  6-percent  range. 
So,  If  we  accept  the  President's  proposal 
we  are  building  one  inequity  upon  an- 
other. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  effect 
that  postponement  will  have  on  military 
salaries.  Oiir  soldier's  pay  raises  are 
geared  to  civilian  pay  Increases.  It  should 
be  made  abundantly  clear  that  by  post- 
poning civilian  Increases  we  are  also 
postponing  military  Increases.  This  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  particularly  for  our 
low-paid  enlisted  men. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  closing  that  all  we 
are  asking  here  today  is  that  the  Federal 
employee  be  treated  on  a  par  with  every- 
one else.  We  are  not  asking  for  more— 
we  are  not  asking  for  less.  Under  present 
law  granting  the  President  broad  eco- 
nomic authority,  the  President  still  has 
control  over  Federal  salaries.  If  he  de- 
cides to  Impose  a  partial  or  complete  wage 
freeze  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  he  has 
the  authority  to  do  the  same  with  Fed- 
eral employees.  All  we  will  be  doing  today 
wiU  be  Insuring  that  Federal  employees 
are  treated  fairly.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
adopt  House  Resolution  596. 

Because,  should  the  overture  prevail- 
by  that  I  mean  the  defeat  of  this  resolu- 
tion—this Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

As  I  interpret  the  Equalization  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  it  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  the  President 
singling  out  any  one  category,  any  seg- 
ment In  our  society,  for  special  treat- 
ment. So  It  seems  to  me  if  the  freeae 
mandate  prevails,  then  we  are  not  exactly 
adhering  to  the  law  as  approved  by  this 
House  and  the  Senate  and  enacted  Into 
law. 

Much  has  been  said  about  comparabil- 
ity and  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  as- 
sociated with  it.  As  I  understand  It.  these 
figures  come  directly  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StaUstlcs,  and  If  these  figures  are 
inaccurate,  then  It  Is  high  time  we  dis- 
mantled that  Bureau.  But  the  fact  of  the 
cxvn ais4 — part  as 
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matter  Is  that  their  figures  are  quite  ac- 
curate. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  quite  erroneously  stated  that  the 
Federal  worker  Is  overpaid  by  40  percent. 
I  would  hope  that  Its  statement  would  be 
based  on  fact. 

Again,  as  has  been  stated  by  previous 
speakers  here  today,  we  are  dealing  not 
only  with  the  Federal  employee,  but  with 
military  personnel  also.  So  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  we  can  deny 
these  two  categories  of  Americans  this 
entitlement.  The  military  personnel  who 
happen  to  walk  Into  a  grocery  store,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 
mentioned,  that  private  has  to  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  loaf  of  bread  and 
the  quart  of  milk  and  the  package  of 
potatoes  that  anyone  in  the  private  sec- 
tor has  to  pay.  Are  we  going  to  deny  this 
individual  what  is  rightfully  his? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tdl 
Members  what  the  public  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  a  car.  We  repealed  the 
7-percent  tax  on  automobiles  here,  and 
Members  can  bet  the  last  penny  they 
have  that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
on  the  day  the  freeze  goes  off,  which  Is 
November  15,  are  going  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  1972  cars  at  least  6  percent,  if  not 
the  whole  7  percent.  Just  put  that  down 
as  a  prediction. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Certainly,  as  most  of  us  did,  we  sup- 
ported the  President's  wage-price  freeze 
when  he  made  his  annoimcement  on 
August  15,  but  again  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Congress  and  again  singled 
out  this  particular  category  of  pe<vle  for 
this    kind    of    treatment,    some    of    us 
scratched  our  heads.  I  feel  that  every- 
thing in  our  power  should  be  done  to 
eliminate  inflation.  And  I  firmly  beheve 
that  strong  action  is  needed  to  stop  the 
growing  Inflation,  and  I  cosp<»is<M^  the 
authorizing  wage-price  control  legisla- 
tion which  has  allowed  the  President  to 
move    in    this    direction— an    overture 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  us  Is 
long  overdue— but  the  gist  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  decide  her«  is  equality. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  legislative  procedure  was  adopted 
and  that  we  could  not  have  proceeded 
with  the  announced  schedule  and  have 
disposed  of  the  bill  which  was  inteided 
to  be  brought  up  on  Wednesday,  which 
would  insure  that  no  Federal  employee 
and    no   military   personnel    would   be 
treated  any  better  than  anyone  In  the 
private  sector.  Unfort\mately  the  proce- 
dure today  disallowed  the  possibility  oX 
that  consideratioD.  What  I  am  saying  Is. 
look,  I  do  not  want  the  Federal  persoinei 
and  the  military  personnel  treated  coe 
lata  differently  from  others  in  the  private 
sector,  but  I  do  want  the  treatment  to  be 
the  same.  So  what  we  really  are  saying 
is  what  Is  good  for  one  Is  good  for  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ylrid  to 
the   gentleman   from   Califomia    (ICr 

ROTTSSKLOT)  . 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
central  Issue  before  us  today  is  not  Just 
the  question  of  whether  Federal  on- 
ployees  deserye  a  comparability  pay  In- 
crease In  January,  but  rather  Is  the  Con- 
gress going  to  sustain  the  President  in  his 
attempt  to  oome  to  grips  with  Inflation, 
unemployment,  and  the  dollar  drain. 

The  President,  In  effect,  announced  to 
the  world  that  this  country  was  not  going 
to  continue  tolerating  Inflation,  the  Im- 
batonce  of  payments,  and  the  dollar 
crisis.  To  correct  these  conditions  he 
proposed  a  wide  range  of  economic 'ini- 
tiatives. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  PresI- 
dent  has  set  a  minimum  target  of  $5  bU- 
Uon  In  reduced  Federal  spending  for  this 
fiscal  year.  Forty  percent  of  that  total 
or  $2.02S  billion  must  come  from  acSrai 
affecting  Federal  personnel.  The  6 
months'  deferral  of  white  collar  and  mili- 
tary pay  will  effect  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion.  vvr»xi 

Now.  if  the  Congress  should  veto  the 
Pre^dent's  alternate  plan  and  thus  aUow 
for  the  January  pay  boost,  we  can  logi- 
cally expect  the  President  to  search  elS- 
where  to  meet  his  minimum  target  of  $5 
billion  In  reduced  spending  for  tills  AsmJ 
year.  One  such  alternative  could  result 
m^masslve  reduction  in  tiie  Ftederal  pay- 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  Impress  too 
much  on  how  important  it  Is  to  vote  "no- 
on House  Resolution  596 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
mmutes  to  tiie  genUeman  f roiT  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  tiie  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
i!i^"^*'  "*®  Waldie  resolution  (H.  Res 
596)   is  unreasonable  because  it  estab- 
ushes  a  prefermced.  elite  class  in  our 
economy. 

We  do  not  know  yet  what  kind  of  in- 
comes policy  this  country  wiU  adopt  un- 
der phase  n  of  the  new  economic  policy 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  groups  wIU 
determine  or  enforce  the  incomes  policy 
One  group,  the  APL-dO,  has  recom- 
mended a  voluntary  approach  fr«e  of  aU 
governmental  controls,  nils  resolution 
House  Resolution  59«,  Is  surely  contrary 
to  that  recommendaticD. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution,  we  will  pre- 
empt the  President  In  the  establishment 
of  an  Incomes  policy.  Such  an  act  is  well 
within  our  authority,  and  may  be  desir- 
able; but  if  we  do  so.  we  will  also  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
new  economic  policy. 

The  Congress  cannot  have  it  both  ways 
If  we  vote  today  to  set  eccDomlc  policy, 
we  also  vote  to  accept  responsibility  for  It.' 
I  support  equity  for  Federal  employees, 
but  I  do  not  support  the  creation  of  a 
special  class  in  our  economy  for  them.  I 
will  reserve  Judgment  imtil  the  me- 
chanics of  Phase  n  have  been  set  out. 
Therefore.  I  will  vote  "no"  on  House 
Resolution  SOe. 

Mr.  CONABLB.  Mr.  rhainnftn  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  r<»n  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  us,  time  and  again,  while  Inveighing 
against  the  cancer  of  Inflation  and  de- 
claring their  support  for  the  President's 
purposes  in  fighting  it,  then  repeat  the 
splendid  exception,  "but  not  now."  It  Is 
a  formula  all  too  often  used  by  Repre- 
sentatives who  view  their  constituencies 
as  a  collectiOQ  of  special  interests,  who 
view  their  Jobs  as  Uie  representation  in 
one  vote  after  another  of  more  special 
Interests,  and  who  trust  that  few  will  take 
the  trouble  to  check  up  on  their  total 
records  in  this  respect. 

I  sulMnit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  func- 
tion here  is  not  Just  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  our  oocLstituents,  but  also  to 
"l>ut  it  all  together"  in  a  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  rational  and  responsible. 
We  do  not  Just  create  exceptions  in  a 
vote  like  this;  we  set  patterns.  If  we  do 
not  set  responsible  patterns  in  govern- 
ment, using  the  mandate  that  sent  us 
here,  who  then  will  have  the  discipline 
or  opportimity  to  do  so?  How  can  we 
expect  the  President  to  present  a  credible 
case  for  comparable  private  restraint  in 
phase  n  if  we  have  not  permitted  him  to 
exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  wage  scaje  which  is  subject 
to  our  direct  control? 

Most  of  our  constituents,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  trusting,  supportive  citizens, 
without  an  ax  to  grind  in  a  special  in- 
terest to  be  catered  to.  We  do  not  hear 
from  them  very  often,  and  we  do  not 
represent  them  enough,  but  their  inter- 
ests are  at  stake  in  this  vote.  Now  is  the 
time  to  fight  inflation,  if  we  are  ever  to 
succeed.  Failure  to  exercise  discipline  to- 
day will  strike  a  serious  blow  to  our  na- 
tional effort,  and  cause  a  recurrence  of 
Inflationary  psychology  Just  as  we  ap- 
peared to  be  making  some  progress. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  this 
Congress  overrules  the  President  and 
grants  a  $1.3  billion  wage  increase  to 
Federal  employees  on  January  1,  we  will 
bear  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  in- 
evitable resurgence  of  runaway  inflation 
which  we  are  now  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  prevent,  and  families  of  Federal 
employees  will  suffer  along  with  every- 
one else  from  the  disaster. 

Spokesman  for  Federal  employees 
claim  that  the  President's  action  Is  dis- 
criminatory. Yet.  this  Congress  h&s  ap- 
proved repeated  wage  increases  since  pay 
comparability  with  private  industry  was 
£ichieved  in  1969 — within  the  past  2 
years  there  has  been  a  total  of  12-per- 
cent increase  following  upon  a  9-percent 
Increase  in  July  1969. 

As  the  Nation's  largest  employer,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  be  steadfast  In  Its  antl- 
Inflatlon  efforts.  We  will  be  voting  this 
week  for  tax  reductioos  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy, which  will  affect  every  American 
family  including  Federal  employees.  We 
cannot  sensibly  add  to  this  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion pay  raise  and  still  Insist  we  mean 


it  when  we  say  excessive  inflation  must 
stop.  The  vast  majority  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  not  been  affected  by  the 
current  3-month  wage  freeze  because 
step  Increases  were  not  scheduled  In  that 
period.  Meanwhile,  however,  school- 
teachers and  millions  of  other  employees 
whose  wages  are  substandard  have 
worked  under  the  freeze  restrictions. 

In  my  judgment,  a  so-called  victory 
by  the  Federal  employees  today  will  be 
counterproductive.  They  will  find  they 
have  added  fuel  to  the  flres  of  inflation 
and  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  raise 
prices  and  profits  will  find  a  ready  excuse 
by  such  action.  Business,  labor  and  all  of 
the  American  people  need  to  be  united  at 
this  time  in  consistent  efforts  targeted 
toward  the  attack  against  inflation.  This 
means  emergency  stabilization  of  prices, 
profits,  and  wages.  A  defeat  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  by  this  Congress  will  bring 
permanent  compulsory  controls  closer  to 
our  free  society,  and  when  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  comes  to  an  end.  we  will 
be  chartering  a  new  course  along  the 
paths  of  planned  society.  The  alternative 
to  possible  mandatory,  permanent  con- 
trols Is  further  significant  reduction  in 
Federal  work  force.  Either  way.  Federal 
employees  and  their  families  will  have 
long-term  loss  with  any  short-time  gain. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  the 
last  two  speakers  one  word  that  I  did 
not  hear  mentioned  that  I  wanted  to 
hear  more  of.  was  "fairness."  I  will  admit 
that  the  last  two  speakers  used  the  word. 
I  believe  fairness  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  with  respect  to  Federal  employees. 

In  my  discussions  with  them,  the  Fed- 
eral employees  have  indicated  they  only 
want  a  fair  break. 

While  I  disagree  with  and  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  on  the  floor, 
I  do  agree  that  Federal  employees  should 
be  entitled  to  a  break,  and  the  same 
break  that  the  private  sector  is  going  to 
get. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  present 
proposal  is  the  only  way  we  can  protect 
the  Federal  employee,  this  Is  not  true. 
I  believe  we  can  pass  legislation  that  will 
guarantee  the  Federal  employees  will  not 
be  discriminated  against.  I  will  support 
legislation  that  will  allow  their  incomes 
to  be  increased  In  January  1972  at  what- 
ever rate  Is  decided  on  In  phase  n  of 
our  new  economic  program. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzuo. 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Nixon  announced  his  new  eco- 
nomic program,  he  called  on  all  Amer- 
icans to  make  economic  sacrifice.s  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  to  guard 
against  Inflation,  to  do  something  about 
Inflation. 

Since  that  time,  the  form  of  the  Pres- 
ident's sacrifice  has  come  into  clear  and 
discouraging  focus — to  curb  infiation, 
wages  are  to  be  frozen:  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  big  business  is  to  receive  unpar- 
alleled bonanzas.  There  has  been  no 
control  on  profits,  dividends,  or  interest. 
and  I  doubt  that  there  will  be  after 
November  16. 

We  are  about  to  give  business  new 


tax  breaks  and  tax  allowances  which 
are  bound  to  be  inflationary.  Working 
people  and  small  businessmen  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag. 

The  President's  action  seeking  to  de- 
lay an  already  overdue  wage  increase 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  is  a  very 
serious  manifestation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's benefit-for-business  and  sacri- 
flce-f or- workers  philosophy. 

To  imply  that  our  economic  difficulties 
could  or  would  be  solved  by  extraordinary 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Federal  civil 
servants  is  nonsense  and  must  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand. 

I  believe  that  our  economic  problems 
will  only  be  solved  when  we  begin  to  dis- 
assemble the  gluttonous  military -indus- 
trial machine  that  turns  us  away  from 
the  socially  useful  and  necessary  produc- 
tion programs  which  could  really  stimu- 
late our  economy. 

If  the  administration  believes  that  the 
Federal  budget  must  be  reduced  at  the 
same  time  it  is  trying  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  it  must  start  with  the  $76  bil- 
lion defense  budget  and  the  dollar-drain- 
ing military  bases  abroad,  and  not  the 
wage  comparability  increases. 

Federal  wage  increases  do  not  stimu- 
late inflationary  wage  demands.  Even 
under  comparability  they  Isig  more  than 
6  months  behind  private  industry.  The 
pay  increase  which  is  to  become  effective 
next  January  1  will  provide  comparabil- 
ity as  of  mid-1971.  In  other  words,  Fed- 
eral workers  whose  pay  Increases  the 
administration  seeks  to  postpone  would 
be  making  the  same  salaries  that  those 
with  comparable  jobs  in  private  industry 
made  before  the  wage-price  freeze. 

It  Is  Indefensible  for  us  to  do  anything 
but  support  this  resolution  before  us 
today. 

It  is  indefensible  for  the  administra- 
tion, on  top  of  discriminating  against 
workers  in  general,  to  seek  to  specially 
discriminate  against  Federal  workers. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  BiAGCi>. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  before 
us  today  and  to  express  my  dismay  at 
the  chicanery  that  has  been  used  by 
certain  Members  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  in  forcing  this  issue  at  this 
time. 

I.  like  many  of  you.  heard  what  the 
President  said  during  his  campaign  upon 
seeing  a  sign  held  by  a  little  girl  which 
read.  "Bring  Us  Together."  I  have  lis- 
tened for  these  past  few  years  to  his 
promises,  arid  I  have  voted  many  times 
with  the  President  on  various  Issues,  but 
I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  the 
day  when  discrimination  would  be  the 
official  attitude  of  the  President  and  his 
admintstration. 

Yet,  this  Is  what  is  written  into  the 
latest  wage-price  freeze.  The  President's 
plan  is  clearly  discriminatory  against  a 
very  responsible  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion— our  Federal  employees  and  Armed 
Forces  personnel.  The  fact  that  they  are 
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Federal  is  of  no  consequence.  They  are 
employees  who  are  being  discriminated 
against. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  from  those 
opposed  to  this  resolution  that  they  are 
concerned  with  fair  play.  Yet  fair  play 
is  exactly  what  the  Federal  employees 
are  not  getting.  These  people  have  his- 
torically suffered  from  the  lowest  pay 
scales  in  the  Job  market.  When  this  body 
Anally  enacts  a  law  that  will  assure  them 
pay  comparability  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, the  President  moves  to  thwart  that 
plan. 

This  would  not  be  as  distasteful  If  in 
a  spirit  of  fair  play,  all  pay  raises  were 
delayed  for  6  months.  However,  that  is 
not  the  case  here.  Moreover,  these  pay 
raises  are  necessary  to  bring  Federal 
workers  even  with  those  who  have  al- 
ready gotten  cost-of-living  increases  for 
comparable  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
These  are  catchup  raises  that  are  sorely 
needed  by  Federal  employees. 

I  have  also  heard  comments  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  method  to  deal  with  the  problem 
at  hand.  I  could  not  agree  more.  Yet  I 
would  remind  these  remonstrators  that 
a  proper  plan  w£is  formulated  to  be 
taken  up  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Our 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
wisely  voted  out  this  resolution  followed 
by  a  bill  that  would  require  Federal  pay 
increases  in  January  to  be  brought  in 
line  with  any  wage-price  controls  an- 
nounced by  the  President  for  the  post- 
freeze  period. 

This  would  have  been  a  fair  compro- 
mise, but  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  the  administration  have  de- 
cided to  force  the  issue  today.  The  archi- 
tect of  this  parliamentary  chicanery  did 
this  knowing  full  well  that  at  least  12 
congressmen  who  would  have  voted  for 
this  resolution  are  out  of  the  country  to- 
day doing  committee  work  as  part  of  a 
long-term  commitment.  These  Members 
had  received  the  swsurances  of  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  taken  up  until  Wednesday. 
They  left  only  after  these  assurances 
were  given. 

So  fair  play  is  not  the  question  here. 
In  fact  if  It  is  fair  play  one  wants  then 
he  should  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  long  advocated 
wage-price   controls.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated a  reduction  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  help  curtail  Inflation.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  welcome  the  President's 
action  In  August  as  a  positive  step  to- 
ward halting  the  upward  spiral  of  In- 
flation.  I  applauded   his  positive   move 
which  although  late  and  perhaps  not  per- 
fect, was  an  effort  in  the  right  direction. 
Inflation  hurts  everybody.  The  Fed- 
eral employee  certainly  wants  to  curtail 
inflation.   Those   in    the   private   sector 
would  like  to  see  a  halt  to  rising  prices 
and  costs  as  well.  More  and  more  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  finding  themselves  liv- 
ing In  poverty  as  their  meager  fixed  In- 
comes no  longer  cover  their  ever-escalat- 
ing bills. 

However,  I  cannot  contemplate  dis- 
crimination   against   our   Federal    em- 


ployees. If  it  is  controls  the  President 
wants  to  establish  to  flght  inflation — and 
I  still  think  they  are  needed — then  the 
burden  should  be  shared  equally  by  the 
Federal  employee,  the  private  sector 
worker,  the  investor,  the  banker,  and  the 
corporate   executive. 

However,  let  us  not  treat  our  Federal 
employees  as  second  class  citizens.  It  is 
unjust  smd  devisive.  How  about  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  who  would  also  beneflt  from 
this  needed  pay  raise?  Our  military 
forces  are  already  suffering  under  ridic- 
ulously low  wages.  This  increase  would 
greatly  improve  their  prospects  for  pay 
comparability.  Can  we  abandon  our  com- 
bat soldier,  those  men  who  defend  these 
shores,  a  small  increase  in  salary?  Can 
we  require  them  to  bear  the  greater  bur- 
den of  fighting  inflation  while  business 
profits  and  bank  interest  charges  are  not 
controlled  much  less  delayed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time? 

If  a  compromise  were  offered  where 
Federal  employees  would  bear  an  equal 
burden  with  workers  and  employees  in 
the  private  sector,  I  am  sure  everyone 
would  support  it.  All  we  seek  is  fair  play — 
if  the  national  burden  is  great,  no  one 
will  shirk  their  duty  as  citizens.  But  it 
is  patently  unfair  to  ask  one  sector  of 
the  work  force  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
burden.  It  is  time  the  President  stopped 
playing  politics  with  the  pennies  of  the 
poor  workingman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  if  its  fair  play 
that  is  sought,  if  it  is  justice  and  honesty 
that  is  considered,  then  this  resolution 
will  pa-ss  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

How   many   more   speakers   does   the 

gentleman  have? 
Mr.  DULSKI.  One  additional  speaker. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 

leader,    the   gentleman   from   Michigan 

(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  It  is  vitally  important  that 

we  get  one  point  absolutely  straight. 
Statements  have  been  made  that  at  the 
end  of  the  90  days  there  will  be  a  total 
lifting  of  the  wage-price  freeze.  Tliese 
statements  are  predicated  on  what  al- 
legedly the  President  said  on  September 
9  when  he  spoke  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  joint  session.  The  President  did 
say  that  the  freeze  would  be  lifted  on 
November  13.  but  he  added  the  follow- 
ing, and  I  quote: 

But  I  usur«  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  when  this  temporary  and 
neceasarlly  drastic  action  la  over  we  shall 
take  all  the  steps  needed  to  s««  that  Amer- 
ica Is  not  again  afflicted  by  the  vinia  of  run- 
away Inflation. 

He  went  on  to  say.  and  again  I  quote: 
The  system  of  wage  and  price  atabUlzatlon 
that  follows  the  freeae  wUl  require  the  fullest 
cooperation  not  only  between  the  executive 
and  leglalatlre  branchw  but  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  President  did  say  on  September 
9  that  there  will  be  wage  and  price  con- 
trols after  Novemebr  12.  Therefore  It  Is 


inaccurate  and  erroneous  to  say  that 
there  will  not  be  any  wage  or  price  con- 
trols from  November  13  on. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
action  that  the  President  is  taking  under 
the  Wage  Comparability  Act  is  action 
which  is  precisely  provided  for  under  the 
bill  masterminded  and  drafted  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.    Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  jleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  finish 

and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  21.  1971, 
in  the  report  coming  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, on  page  9  thereof,  there  is  one  para- 
graph which  I  think  is  vitally  important 
to  this  whole  debate,  and  let  me  quote  it: 
It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that 
the  Congress,  in  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  regularly  adjust  Federal  pay 
under  the  comparability  procedure,  provided 
specifically  for  the  President  to  deny  the  pay 
raise  entirely,  to  reduce  it.  or  to  postpone  It. 
If  "because  of  national  envergency  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  President  should,  in  any  one  year, 
consider  it  inappropriate  to  make  the  pay 
adjustment." 


In  other  words,  under  the  law  master- 
minded by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udaix)  he  specifically  provided  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
the  authority,  if  there  was  a  national 
emergraicy  or  if  economic  conditions 
justifled  it  to  postr>one  a  pay  increase 
for  Federal  employees.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  President  is  doing  now.  The 
President  is  using  the  Udall  law  as  it  was 
intended  by  the  author. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  could  have 
said  there  would  be  no  pay  increase  at 
all  under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  com- 
parability act  masterminded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  Mr.  Udall,  but  the 
President  has  ordered  only  a  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  At  this  point 
in  the  debate  we  must  understand  two 
things:  First,  the  90-day  freeze  will  be 
followed  by  phase  II  which  will  be  a  wage 
and  price  control  jjeriod. 

The  President  has  not  announced  the 
specific  terms  of  that  succeeding  period, 
but  he  has  said  in  meetings  with  labor, 
with  management,  consumers  and  others 
that  the  phase  n  program  will  have  teeth, 
teeth  as  to  wage  increases,  teeth  as  to 
price  increases.  So.  the  lid  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  off.  Let  us  understand  that  right 
here  and  now. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  It  is  very 
simple.  For  the  first  90  dftys  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  had  a  stiff  hd  im- 
posed on  It  as  to  wages  and  as  to  prices. 
The  private  sector  could  not  get  any 
wage  Increases  even  though  contracts 
had  been  previously  signed  for  wage  in- 
creases, and  price  Increases  have  not 
been  approved  either  under  the  con- 
sistent and  stringent  policy  of  the  Cost 
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of  Living  Council.  But.  during  the  period 
of  the  first  90  days  when  workers  for 
General  Motors  or  General  Electric  and 
others  In  the  private  sector  had  to  forgo 
wage  increases.  Federal  employees,  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  had  earned 
Ingrade  promotions,  have  not  been  af- 
fected at  all.  Prom  August  15.  the  em- 
ployees of  many,  many  private  corpora- 
tions and  other  employers  had  to  tighten 
their  belts,  had  to  sacrifice  and  had  to 
suffer  some  hardships.  During  that  90- 
day  period,  no  Federal  workers,  except 
those  with  ingrade  pay  promotions  have 
had  to  tighten  their  belt  one  bit.  not  one 
bit. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  only  way  we  can  call  upon 
Federal  employees  to  share  some  hard- 
ship is  to  ask  them  to  take  a  pay  in- 
crease postponement  for  8  months  in 
1972. 

If  there  were  not  going  to  be  any  teeth 
in  phase  11  for  the  private  sector,  per- 
haps some  of  these  arguments  we  have 
heard  would  be  applicable.  I  repeat,  there 
wUl  be  teeth  in  the  second  phase.  There 
will  not  be  any  general  pay  increases 
given  across  the  board  in  the  private 
sector  in  phase  II. 

So.  in  order  to  equalize  the  sacrifices 
between  the  private  sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sector  we  should  vote 
"no"  today.  It  is  the  only  fair.  It  is  the 
only  equitable  way  that  I  see  whereby  we 
can  all  meet  the  chailenge. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERAIX)  R.  FORD.  I  promised 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondsoh)  I  would  yield  to  him  first 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

The  gentleman  may  have  perhaps  just 
answered  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  it  specifically  on 
the  record: 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  that  he  has 
assurances  that  the  President,  after  No- 
vember 15.  wUl  deny  wage  Increases  due 
imder  contract  in  the  private  sector  by 
reason  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot  cat- 
egorically answer  the  gentleman. 

I  can  say  this :  That  there  will  be  a  lid 
kept  on  those  in  the  private  sector,  and  I 
think  there  should  be.  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  categorically  answer  the  ques- 
tion if  I  do  not  know  specifically.  But  I 
will  put  it  another  way :  K  there  is  a  gen- 
eral increase  granted  to  those  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  phase  n  then  I  will  be 
willing  to  support  legislation  that  would 
add  a  comparable  amoimt  for  those  in 
the  employment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  is  a  fair  promise  on 
my  part  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  said  a 
moment  ago  that  there  will  be  no  pay  in- 
creases in  the  private  sector  after  No- 
vember 15. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No  acros8-the- 
board  increase.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
statement,  but  I  cannot  say  there  wUl 
not  be  amy  Increases  granted  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 


saying  that  If  there  Is  a  wage  contract 
calling  for  a  cost-of-living  Increase  after 
November  15  In  the  private  sector  that 
the  President  would  be  likely  to  go  along 
with  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  categorically.  I  have 
not  seen  what  phase  n  is.  But  I  will  re- 
peat what  I  said  a  moment  ago:  that  If 
there  is  a  general  Increase  granted  to  all 
employees  in  the  private  sector,  all  em- 
ployees, then  I  will  support  comparable 
pay  increases  in  the  Federal  sector,  as  I 
think  I  should  on  the  basis  of  good  con- 
science. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  connection  with  that 
line  of  questioning? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Surely. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  few  statements  that  gave 
me  some  concern.  No.  1.  the  notion 
that  all  employees  in  the  private  sector 
since  the  wage- price  freeze  have  suffered 
a  pay  adjustment  of  some  kind.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  only  those  employees  who  had 
contracts  which  provided  for  an  adjust- 
ment or  an  Increase  during  the  past  90 
days  have  been  affected? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  employees 
of  the  private  sector  even  those  with 
legitimate  contracts  have  been  precluded 
from  getting  any  pay  Increase  in  the  90- 
day  period.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
that? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  All  right;  that 
is  a  fact.  And  you  also  have  to  admit 
that  during 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

A  good  many  of  the  people  who  had 
contracts  for  pay  increases  have  had  for 
90  days  those  pay  increases  prevented 
from  taking  effect. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  A  good  many  people,  a 
great  many  people,  a  majority  of  the 
people  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
90-day  freeze.  This  is  true  because  many 
contracts  for  i»y  Increases  do  not  be- 
came effective  until  November  or  Decem- 
ber, or  January  1.  so  that  the  comparison 
the  gentleman  makes  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  employees  is  Just  not  accurate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  certainly  dif- 
fer with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  because  there  are  many,  many 
instances  of  labor-management  contracts 
in  the  railroad  industry,  in  the  triKking 
Industry,  in  General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrys- 
ler, others  in  the  automotive  industry, 
where  pay  Increases  were  supposed  to  go 
into  effect  in  the  90-day  period,  and  they 
were  stopped,  they  did  not  go  Into  effect. 
So  those  individuals  covered  by  those 
contracts  have  had  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
No  Federal  employees  except  those  who 
were  to  get  in-grade  pay  increases  have 
had  any  adverse  Impact  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Please  let  me 
finish. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
very  generous  in  yielding  to  me.  Would 


the  gentleman  not  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman because  I  have  less  than  3  min- 
utes left,  and  I  would  like  to  make  one  or 
two  comments,  and  then  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  can  get  time  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that 
people  who  voted  first,  in  July  of  1970; 
second,  on  December  7.  1970;  and  again 
on  March  10  of  1971.  to  approve  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  are  now  the  first 
who  apparently  are  eager  to  imdermine 
the  strength  of  that  legislation. 

They  gave  the  President  the  authority 
to  do  something  about  wages  and  prices. 
Then  when  the  President  uses  that  leg- 
islation, the  first  thing  they  want  to  do 
is.  by  an  Indirect  approach,  to  under- 
mine his  effort  to  do  something  affirma- 
tively about  infiation. 

If  you  are  really  sincere  about  imple- 
menting the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
and  the  wage  and  price  control  action 
by  the  President,  you  ought  to  vote  "no" 
on  this  motion  today. 

Let  me  just  make  one  final  observa- 
tion. If  this  motion  is  approved,  it  means 
that  you  undermine  and  you  undercut 
the  President's  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
economy,  and  you  will  severely  in  a  psy- 
chological and  substantive  way  imder- 
mine the  whole  effort  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  President  had  a  package  In  his 
new  economic  plan — a  tax  reduction,  a 
price  and  wage  freeze,  a  surtax  on  im- 
ports, and  a  freeze  on  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

If  you  vote  "yes"  today — then  psycho- 
logically and  substantively  you  will  be 
undercutting  the  total  effort. 

If  you  vote  "yes" — you  will  signal  to 
the  world  that  the  Congress  has  buckled 
under — that  the  Congress  did  not  stand 
up  for  what  64  percent  of  the  American 
people  say  is  right. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  poll 
taken  by  one  of  the  most  reputable  poll- 
ing agencies  that  60  percent  of  union 
members  support  the  President's  total 
economic  package. 

If  you  vote  "yes"  today,  it  indicates 
that  the  Congress  is  buckling  imder  and 
is  not  responding  and  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  American  people. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  if  you  vote 
"yes,"  you  might  also  Irritate  a  few  house- 
wives who  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  in- 
flation. If  you  vote  "yes"  today,  I  think 
you  are  going  to  irritate  some  of  the 
people  in  the  private  working  sector  who 
have  had  to  make  sacrifices  during 
phase  I. 

I  strongly  urge  that  In  order  to  equalize 
the  sacrifices  and  in  order  to  equalize  the 
hardships  and  in  order  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation  and  to  stimulate  the 
economy  that  you  ought  to  vote  "no."  I 
urge  it  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  as  I 
can  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  because 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gkralo  R. 
Ford)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  have  any  more 
speakers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minor- 
ity has  no  further  speakers. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  on  both  sides  this  after- 
noon. But  there  is  one  unmistakable 
fact — that  Federal  employees,  if  we  vote 
"no"  on  the  resolution  today,  are  going 
to  bear  an  inordinate  sha^re  of  the  biarden 
of  the  President's  antilnflation  program. 
We  ask  the  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  forgo  raises  for  90  days  and  we 
are  asking  those  in  the  Federal  sector  to 
forego  them  for  10  months. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  save 
money  every  day  In  this  Chamber.  We 
would  save  $1.3  billion  from  this  pay 
freeze  of  Federal  workers.  We  can  carve 
that  out  of  any  program  on  any  day  in 
this  Chamber  and  I  will  support  any 
effort  to  do  so,  especially  from  the  $3 
billion  we  spend  for  foreign  aid  which 
does  not  help  our  country's  economy  at 
aU. 

Federal  workers  will  willingly  share 
the  same  burden  as  other  workers.  Why 
should  they  be  forced  to  bear  an  in- 
equitable burden? 

The  pay  raises  Federal  workers  have 
received  have  been  designed  to  help  them 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
They  have  always  lagged  behind,  even 
though  the  Congress  promised  them 
comparability  with  private  Industry  in 
1962.  By  denying  Federal  workers  the 
pay  raise  due  them  January  1  because 
of  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  will 
compound  an  inequity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  will 
apologize  to  whatever  people  In  Utah 
might  have  been  Insulted  by  his  refer- 
ence to  me  earlier  as  being  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. First,  I  condemn — I  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man is  going  back  to  a  time  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  BCXK3S.  The  gentleman  has  done 
a  very  commendable  Job. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  He  has  presented  issues 
in  a  most  forceful  maiuier. 

I  was  much  taken  by  one  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  min- 
ority leader  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  when  the  question  was 
propounded  about  what  would  happen  If 


the  Presldoit  made  certain  adjustments 
after  November  15  in  the  private  sector. 
The  answer  came  back,  as  I  understood 
it,  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  favor  legislation  and  whatever 
was  required  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Now,  imless  I  am  unable  to  read,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  is  pn^xjslng  ex- 
actly that.  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  correct.  We  had 
it  programed  for  Wednesday  with  the 
help  of  the  Speaker  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  in  this  Chamber  who  would 
have  been  against  it,  because  It  would 
establish  equality  for  Federal  employees. 
It  said  that  if  the  private  sector  is  frozen 
to  3  percent,  It  would  be  3  percent  for 
Federal  employees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect. 

Mr.  BOOGH3.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
order  to  spell  It  out,  we  had  scheduled 
the  gentleman's  bill  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  briefly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  simply  want  to  indi- 
cate to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  have  a  social  security  in- 
stallation in  Woodlawn  in  my  district.  He 
is  very  much  in  error  when  he  points  out 
that  there  have  been  no  siifferings  on 
the  part  of  Federal  employees.  He  is  quite 
right  in  pointing  out  that  they  get  their 
wage  increment,  but  those  employees  en- 
titled to  a  raise  in  pay,  from  a  GS-2  to  a 
GS-3.  for  example,  they  have  been  denied 
under  the  existing  freeze.  So  not  only 
have  they  tightened  their  belts,  they  have 
tightened  them  to  the  point  that  there 
are  no  notches  left. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  distingtiished  gentleman  from 
Arizona  In  this  effort.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
one  other  facet  of  this  problem.  Unfor- 
tunately, despite  the  best  efforts  of  some 
people  in  this  House,  blacks,  chicanes, 
&nd  other  minorities  are  still  concen- 
trated in  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  in  the 
Federal  Government,  which  means  that 
they  bear  the  brunt  and  the  freeze  far 
more  than  any  other  group  of  Federal 
employees.  When  the  Prudent  stood 
before  this  body  and  talked  about  "the 
ethic  of  work"  and  how  important  it  was 
that  everybody  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  he  was  applauded  vigorously.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  comprehend  the 
resistance  to  giving  the  people  In  grades 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  all  Federal  employees 
a  fair  shake. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman's  bill  to  which  the  majority 
leader  referred  Is  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  no  hearings  have  been 
held,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  held  for  a 
day  or  two;  that  there  is  no  way  In  the 
world  by  which  that  bill  could  oe  gotten 
out  to  the  floor  Wednesday  or  Thursday? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  no  crystal  ball.  The 
gentleman  may  loan  me  his.  I  have  never 
seen  tlie  Rules  Committee  turn  their  back 
on  a  bill  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  favors.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  thinks  that 
if  the  private  sector  is. frozen.  Federal 
employees  should  be  imfrozen.  or  be  in 
for  some  special  treatment?  Because  If 
anybody  believes  that,  then  he  ought  to 
be  against  the  bill ;  otherwise  he  ought  to 
be  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  aware  I 
am  siu:e,  that  the  Rules  Committee's  time 
is  occupied  with  legislation  brought  to  it 
before  the  legislation  which  the  gentle- 
man espouses  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  am  talking  about  the  time 
factor. 

Would  the  gentleman  jrield  for  a  cor- 
rection of  the  record? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Very  briefly.  I  had  a 
couple  of  things  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  mi- 
nority leader  yielded  was  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edicoitdson)  not 
some  mythical  gentleman  from  Texas — 
but  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  has  me 
so  confused  that  I  thought  for  a  moment 
I  was  from  Iowa.  I  yield  very  briefly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  jrield  very  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman's bni  was  passed  by  this  House,  it 
would  still  not  be  effective  unless  acted 
upon  by  the  other  body,  whereas  this 
resolution,  if  passed  by  this  body  only, 
becomes  effective? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Of  course,  unless  my  ele- 
mentary civics  has  deserted  me.  it  takes 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  bill.  The  fact  is  that  this  resolution 
will  have  the  effect  of  vetoing  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  plan.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  it  follows  that  an 
action  by  this  House  on  both  bills  is 
not  equally  effective. 

Mr.  UDALL.  One  would  be  flnal,  and 
the  other  would  not  be,  but  as  I  say.  I 
do  not  know  tmy  Member  of  this  House 
who  thinks  the  Federal  employees  ought 
to  have  favorable  treatmoit  over  any- 
body else.  There  are  many  who  think  the 
employees  ought  to  have  equality.  I  have 
heard  many  in  favor  of  that. 

It  reminds  of  the  story  of  the  Eastern 
dude  who  was  asking  about  rattlesnake 
bites  and  what  you  do  with  them.  The 
punch  line  of  the  story  is,  "That  is  when 
you  find  out  who  your  friends  are."  It 
occurs  to  me  that  today  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  1.3  million  people  who  work 
for  our  Government  and  determine  in 
the  longrun  whether  people  really  get 
service  or  do  not — and  we  need  a  great 
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many  Improvements  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  the  2.8  million  members 
of  the  military  service,  many  of  them 
drafted,  who  have  gone  Into  the  service 
involuntarily,  are  going  to  find  out  about 
who  their  friends  are,  and  who  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  singled  out  to  bear  all 
the  sacrifices  the  minority  leader  speaks 
so  eloquently  about. 

I  read  in  the  papers  today  about  the 
longshoremen's  strike  tj^lng  up  the  Na- 
tion. I  checked  the  BLS  figures,  and  I 
found  the  pay  raises  have  been  nmning 
at  the  rate  of  16  percent  annually,  16 
percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year, 
and  10  percent  in  each  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1971. 1  will  bet  my  right  arm 
that  the  longshoremen's  strike  will  be 
settled  within  the  next  few  days,  for,  oh, 
30  p>ercent,  and  would  the  Members  be- 
heve  it  will  come  out  to  12  or  15  percent 
a  year?  Along  about  Christmas  long- 
shoremen are  going  to  be  getting  a  big 
chunk  in  their  paychecks,  the  longshore- 
men and  everybody  else  who  will  be  un- 
frozen, but  the  friendly  FBI  agent  and 
the  fellow  in  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
black  workman  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  Baltimore  are  going 
to  be  frozen  for  another  6  months.  That 
is  what  we  are  saying  today  is  fair. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  Biblical  say- 
ing— and  this  is  kind  of  a  bad  pun — that 
"Many  are  cold,  but  few  are  frozen." 
This  is  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  We 
are  letting  everybody  else  out  from  un- 
der, but  we  are  going  to  let  the  Federal 
employees  and  the  military  bear  the  sac- 
rifice 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDM0ND60N  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  correctly  identifying  my  State  as 
well. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  a  few 
minutes  ago,  in  answer  to  the  question 
which  I  placed  to  him,  made  a  statement 
then  that  I  think  needs  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  Members  of  the  House 
here  today,  because  he  said  he  would 
support  a  bill  to  help  the  Federal  em- 
ployees get  a  cost-of-living  increase  on 
down  the  road  if  the  President  acted  to 
give  cost-of-living  increases  or  increases 
to  all  other  people  in  the  United  States— 
not  to  the  majority  of  them  and  not  to 
75  percent  or  80  percent  or  90  percent  of 
them,  but  only  in  the  event  all  other 
workers  in  the  United  States  got  in- 
creases would  he  consider  some  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  order  for  the  Federal 
employees.  As  Members  know,  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  under  present  law,  are 
overdue  by  more  than  6  months  now  in 
getting  that  cost-of-living  Increase.  I 
think  that  position  needs  to  be  corrected 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  unles* 
that  is  the  way  it  stands,  and  the  way 
the  administration  stands  on  this  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  UDAJLL.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
Ueman.  so  the  gentleman  from  Michlgao 
can  confess  his  errors. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  jrlelded.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  two  things.  First,  from  July  of  1969 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  Federsd  em- 
ployees have  gotten  approximately  22 
percent  in  pay  increases. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
about  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Wait  just  a 
minute.  Let  me  make  one  other  com- 
ment. During  the  same  span  of  time, 
mid-1969  to  the  present  time,  the  private 
industry  pay  increase  has  averaged  13.18 
percent. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
gentleman  something  about  this,  because 
he  credited  me  with  authoring  this  new 
pay  machinery.  Do  the  Members  know 
why  the  employees  were  given  this  22 
percent  in  such  a  short  time?  It  is  be- 
cause year  after  year  after  year,  from 
1962  on,  after  we  pledged  comparability, 
every  year  we  said:  Wait  until  next  year. 
Always  there  was  recession  or  inflation 
or  a  war  was  on.  No  time  was  right  for 
comparability.  Finally,  in  1967  we  wrote 
a  bill  and  said :  This  is  the  year.  We  are 
going  to  have  comparability. 

In  order  to  catch  up  we  had  three 
slices  In  18  months.  After  a  full  genera- 
tion of  promises  we  finally  had  the  Fed- 
eral employees  caught  up.  That  is  why 
they  got  22  percent. 

If  we  take  a  longer  period,  say  15  or 
20  years,  we  will  find  that  we  short- 
changed Federal  employees  time  after 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vleld  further? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  the 
record  should  be  clear  that  under  the  leg- 
islation authored  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  this  22  percent 
pay  Increase  came  under  this  adminis- 
tration, under  a  President  who  believed 
in  wage  comparability  and  has  a  record 
to  prove  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reso- 
lution ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Federal  employees  do  not  want 
special  treatment.  Like  all  wage  earners, 
they  want  a  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  this,  and 
in  order  to  attract  and  keep  capable, 
highly  motivated  individuals  from  being 
lured  to  private  industry,  the  Congress 
has  tied  Government  salaries  to  those  of 
comparable  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

I  have  supported  comparability. 

However,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  delay  deserved  pay  Increases 
for  Federal  employees,  thus  letting  them 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  against  in- 
flation and,  also,  fall  farther  behind  their 
brothers  in  private  Industry. 

This  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat.  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  want  special  treatment — 
they  want  and  deserve  comparability. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  Include  as  part  of  the  Record 
a  statement  that  I  feel  is  representative 
of  the  feelings  of  those  Federal  employees 
who  are  not  treated  equitably  with  their 
counterparts  in  private  Industry: 


PTDERAL   ElfPtOTEES 

MiTAL  Tkaokb  Council, 

Long  Bxach,  AFL-CIO, 
Wilmington.  Calif..  September  21,  1971. 
Congressman  Olenn  M.  Andebsok, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

I>KAE  CoNGREsaMAN  Andxbson:  We  again 
would  like  to  show  our  appreciation  for  your 
concern  for  the  Federal  Employees  In  this 
area. 

On  September  16,  1971,  Mr.  Dean  M.  Bo«well 
of  Federal  Employees  Metal  Trades  Council 
had  a  conversation  with  your  Administrative 
Assistant  Mr.  David  Hayward.  This  conversa- 
tion covered  several  matters.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  were  the  actions  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Metal  Trades  Council,  Long 
Beach  AFL-CIO.  had  taken  as  a  result  of 
President  Nixon's  unjust  additional  90-day 
freeze  on  all  Federal  wage  grade  workers. 

I  believe  the  handbill  enclosed  Is  self-ex- 
planatory. We  ask  that  you  read  this  hand- 
bill Into  the  Congressional  Record  letting  all 
the  elected  leaders  of  our  country  know  how 
the  Federal  Employee  will  react  when  he  Is 
not  treated  equitably  with  their  Brothers 
and  counterparts  In  private  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RtrssELi.  Hattzku), 
President.  Federal  Employees  Metal 
Trades  Council. 

Federal  Employees  Metal  Tkaoes  Council, 
AFL-CIO 

Paul  J.  BuTOsky,  President,  Metal  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO  advised  Council  Pres- 
ident Hatfield  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Wage  Policy  Committee  on  2  Sep- 
tember. 1971  the  labor  members  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  position,  which  was 
read  Into  the  record  and  transmitted  to 
Chairman  Hampton  for  delivery  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 

"The  labor  members  of  the  National  Wage 
Policy  Committee  express  their  unanimous 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  sweeping  and  totally 
unjustified  action  of  the  President  yester- 
day In  freezing  government  wage  worker  In- 
creases for  an  additional  three  months  be- 
yond the  general  wage  freeze,  which  he  earlier 
ImpKwed. 

"Federal  wage  workers  rates  are  statutorily 
adjusted  annually  based  on  surveys  made  of 
private  Industry  rates  already  In  effect  In  the 
respective  communities.  The  rates  resulting 
from  the  surveys.  In  fact,  only  allow  Federal 
wage  workers  to  catch  up  to  rates  already 
being  enjoyed  by  their  private  industry  coun- 
terparts. 

"In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  general 
90-day  freeze  on  Federal  wage  workers  which 
prevents  them  from  receiving  IncreasM  re- 
flective of  rates  already  being  paid  to  private 
Industry  workers  In  their  communities,  the 
Imposition  of  an  additional  three  months 
freeze  compounds  the  Inequity. 

"During  the  general  freeze  Federal  wage 
employees  suffer  particularly  as  their  wages 
perpetually  lag  behind  wage  rates  In  the 
community  and  lag  behind  the  higher  price 
levels  already  in  existence.  At  the  end  of  the 
general  freeze  period  price  adjustments  will 
obviously  take  place  while  rates  for  Fed- 
eral wage  workers  In  their  respective  commu- 
nities continue  to  b«  frozen. 

"The  Government  will  then  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  goods  it  buys,  power,  com- 
modities and  all  other  goods  and  services 
except  the  services  of  Its  own  directly  em- 
ployed workers. 

"Even  during  the  stress  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War  no  such  drastic  Inequity 
was  plac«d  upon  the  government's  own  wage 
force. 

"Cwtatnly  the  President  can't  expect  Fed- 
eral Wage  Workers  to  bear  a  larger  burden 
in  peacetime  than  they  have  ever  borne  in 
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wartime  or  to  continue  to  work  at  rates  sub- 
stantially below  those  being  paid  for  similar 
work  In  their  communities. 

"We  respectfully  request  that  Chairman 
Hampton  convey  our  unanimous  expression 
to  the  President  urging  him  to  Immediately 
rescind  his  discriminatory  action  of  Septem- 
ber 1  in  Imposing  this  additional  90-day 
freeze  on  federal  wage  workers." 

The  labor  organizations  represented  on 
the  National  Wage  Policy  Committee  Include 
representatives  of  four  AFL-CIO  organiza- 
tions :  the  Metal  Trades  Department,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers,  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  and  the  Amer- 
ican  Federation  of   Government  Employees. 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  September  1. 1971. 
Memorandum  for  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies. 
Subject:    Deferment    of    Federal    Wage    In- 
creases. 

On  August  16,  1971,  I  announced  a  num- 
ber of  new  economic  Initiatives  to  combat 
the  persistent  problems  of  Inflation  and  un- 
employment. One  of  the  key  alms  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11615  Is  a  sustained  effort  to 
achieve  continuing  stabilization  of  salaries, 
wages,  prices  and  rents  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

One  of  the  actions  which  I  announced  to 
Implement  the  new  economic  policy  Is  to 
defer  pay  raises  for  Federal  workers  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  Accordingly,  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  needs  of  the  public  inter- 
est, as  provided  in  subchapter  IV  of  Chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  I  direct 
that  the  schedules  for  conducting  wage  sur- 
veys be  revised  so  that  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971,  wage  adjustments  for  all  Federal 
wage  employees  will  be  delayed  for  a  total 
period  of  six  months.  Including  the  delay 
occasioned  by  my  action  of  August  15,  1971. 
As  soon  as  practicable  following  the  period  of 
delay,  the  normal  survey  cycle  should  be 
resumed. 

I  am  designating  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  coordinate  the  re- 
quirements of  this  directive  and  to  develop 
similar  plans  with  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  negotiated 
wage  schedules  and  rates  or  wage  schedules 
which  are  administratively  established  so 
that  an  equivalent  deferment  of  any  wage 
increase  will  be  achieved  for  Federal  wage 
employees  covered  by  such  plans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  this  issue  must  be  voted  upon  today. 
It  should  come  before  us  when  the  pro- 
gram of  control  comes  after  the  90-day 
freeze. 

Mr.  Chairman  it  Is  correct  to  say  that 
unless  inflation  is  slowed  down  everybody 
sufTers  a  continuous  pay  cut  related  to 
purchasing  power.  It  is  also  correct  to 
state  that  if  inflation  Is  stopped  every- 
one will  have  a  pay  increase  in  relation 
to  purchasing  power.  If  the  President's 
control  program  works  on  June  1  the 
Federal  employees  and  all  America  will 
be  in  a  better  position. 

It  Is,  Mr,  Chairman.  Imperative  that 
Federal  employees  be  treated  on  a  fair 
basis  with  all  other  employed  people,  I 
will  vote  against  the  dlaapproval  resolu- 
tion today  but  will  make  a  re- assessment 
when  the  90-day  freeae  expires  and  the 
continuing  program  is  announced.  If  re- 
strictions are  lifted  I  will  support  salary 
adjustments  for  January  1.  1972. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  the  committee  to 
bring  out  a  resolution  cutting  back  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  salaries  for 


the  same  duration.  Congress  against  my 
votes  increased  its  salary  and  that  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  by  un- 
reasonable amoimts  and  helped  fire  this 
inflation.  Let  us  now  contribute  our  share 
to  slowing  the  robber,  inflation. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  596,  which 
disapproves  the  President's  plan  to 
freeze  Federal  Government  employees' 
wages  imtil  July  of  1972. 

The  issue  is  crystal  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  one  group.  Federal  em- 
ployees, to  bear  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den in  Ills  attempt  to  salvage  our  sagging 
economy. 

I  suppwrt  strong  action  to  aid  our  cur- 
rent economic  position.  For  this  reason. 
I  cosponsored  and  supported  the  bill  that 
gave  the  President  authority  to  freeze 
wages  and  prices.  Thus  I  speak  with 
some  authority  when  I  say  I  am  con- 
vinced that  selective  controls  violate  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law. 

Also,  there  are  other  disconcerting 
features  of  the  President's  economic  pol- 
icies. ITie  experience  of  price  behavior 
during  the  90-day  freeze  indicates  that 
the  administration  is  more  interested  in 
freezing  highly  visible  wagres  and  less 
concerned  with  keeping  prices  under 
similar  restraint.  Indeed,  the  President 
did  not  restrict  increases  in  Interest  rates 
or  attempt  to  systematic  control  of  divi- 
dends. Furthermore,  the  President's  tax 
program  demonstrates  an  unhealthy  bias 
in  favor  of  large  corporations. 

The  President  stated  that  later  this 
month  he  will  announce  his  plans  for  the 
so-called  phase  n  which  will  go  into 
effect  after  the  current  90-day  freeze. 
The  details  of  this  new  program  are  very 
unclear,  but  I  believe  at  a  minimimi  the 
guidelines  should  apply  to  all  economic 
groups,  both  business  and  labor,  white 
collar  and  blue  collar  workers.  Unfortu- 
nately, without  detailed  information 
atwut  the  President's  plan  I  cannot  in 
conscience  vote  to  freeze  the  Federal 
Government  workers'  salaries  until  July 
of  1972  without  asking  other  workers  to 
accept  the  same  burden.  This  is  the  main 
reason  whj-  I  will  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

There  is  however,  another  point  which 
must  be  made. 

I  sun  convinced  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  sensitivity  in  the  Presidents  new  eco- 
nomic game  plan.  Our  economy  has  been 
allowed  to  stagnate  imder  the  old  Nixon 
economic  policy  which  produced  contin- 
ued Infiatlon  and  record  unemployment, 
amid  official  predictions  of  economic 
progress.  Such  a  situation  requires  dras- 
tic action.  I  will  support  strong  and  con- 
structive moves  to  revive  our  economy 
but  I  will  not  support  action  that  will 
require  working  men  and  women  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  economic  burden. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
to  reject  the  President's  plan  which 
would  freesBe  Federal  employees'  wages 
until  July  of  1972,  but  I  will  support  H  Jl. 
10881  when  it  comes  before  the  House 
later  this  week.  This  bill  speciflcally  re- 
quires Federal  employees'  wage  Increftses 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  guidelines  as 
those  wage  increases  In  the  private  sec- 
tor This,  I  submit,  is  the  most  equitable 
means  for  handling  wage  Increases. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port both  HH.  10881  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 596.  The  two,  coming  together  as 
they  do,  make  the  intent  of  Congress 
crystal  clear. 

I  vote  today  for  Hotise  Resolution  596. 
on  the  clear  understanding  that  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  adopt  HJl.  10881, 
its  companion. 

In  adopting  these  two  bills  we  are  say- 
ing two  things. 

First,  we  are  sajrlng  that  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  willing  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample and  share  equally  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  private  employees  in  any 
general  wage  freeze  which  may  come 
about  as  an  instrument  to  fight  inflation. 

Second,  we  are  saying  that  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  intend  that  Federal  and 
military  personnel  should  be  required  to 
bear  the  entire  brunt  of  the  antl-infiation 
fight  if  other  wages  are  allowed  to  es- 
calate. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  any- 
thing could  be  fairer.  In  fact,  no  other 
doctrine  could  claim  the  description  of 
fairness. 

If  aU  wages  are  to  be  frozen,  very  welL 
Let  Federal  wages  be  frozen  in  exactly 
the  same  manner. 

If  other  wages  are  to  be  released  from 
the  freeze,  then  in  fimdamental  equity 
Federal  civilian  and  military  wages 
should  be  released  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

If  guidelines  are  to  come  about  xmier 
which  a  ceiling  would  be  placed  upon  an 
allowable  percentage  of  increase,  then 
let  it  fan  evenly.  If  the  President  should 
decree,  for  example,  that  wage  increases 
in  the  private  sector  after  the  expiration 
of  the  present  freeze  shall  be  held  to  no 
more  than  5  percent  annually,  then  let 
this  same  rule  apply  toTederal  civilian 
and  military  personnel. 

But  let  us  not  have  one  rule  for  one 
group  of  our  citizens  and  another  rule 
for  the  remainder. 

The  military  personnel  who  defend 
this  Nation  and  the  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees who  serve  it  do  not  ask  and 
should  not  ask  to  be  placed  tn  a  privi- 
leged class. 

But  neither  should  they  be  asked  to 
serve  as  scapegoats  in  the  Nation's  fight 
against  inflation — for  increasing  prices 
ravage  their  paychecks  just  as  they  do 
those  of  others. 

Comparability  is  the  goal.  Equality  ot 
treatment  is  the  aim.  The  fairness  and 
credibihty  of  our  national  anti-inflation 
effort  is  at  stake. 

Let  us,  therefore,  enact  these  two 
measures  side  by  side  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  Congress  intends  and  in- 
deed insists  that  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
shall  fall  evenly  on  the  shoulders  of  us 
all. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  reporting  out  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  Presi- 
dent's alternate  plan  for  Federal  p«ky 
raises.  In  this  regard.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  caimot  agree  with  any  plan  that 
would  treat  Federal  employees  any  dif- 
feroitly  than  those  tn  the  private  sector. 
A  heavy  volume  of  coostitutent  mail 
shows  that  the  Federal  employees  af- 
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fected  only  desire  to  be  treated  equally 
and  not  be  forced  to  carry  an  inordinate 
share  of  the  President's  austerity  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  stand  to  benefit  as  much 
as  others  from  the  stabilization  of  oujr 
economy  and  they  recognize  this. 

My  primary  ccaicem,  however,  is  that 
the  committee  action  is  untimely  and  wlU 
present  real  problems  In  the  efforts  to 
combat  the  ills  of  inflation  and  unem- 
plojrment.  The  President  has  given  us  no 
indication  of  what  action  he  will  take 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  wage-price 
freeze  and,  if  he  should  institute  further 
controls  on  the  wages  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. I  feel  theae  should  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral employees  as  well.  Conversely,  how- 
ever, if  the  President  does  not  Institute 
such  controls,  I  believe  the  Federal  em- 
ployees should  receive  the  full  raises  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  It  makes  sense, 
then,  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
pay  raises  until  we  can  act  in  concert 
with  the  President's  program  after  the 
freeze. 

The  President  has  not  made  our  Job 
any  easier  and  I  call  on  him  to  announce 
his  plans  for  the  post-freeze  period.  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  President  can 
expect  the  Federal  employees  to  carry 
the  burden  of  his  antiinflation  measures 
when  they  could  be  spread  more  equitably 
over  the  whole  economy.  The  President's 
only  reaction  is  that  if  the  pay  raises  are 
given  it  will  necessitate  a  drastic  cutback 
in  Federal  Jobs.  I  reject  this  response  as 
specious  in  that  it  still  places  an  inordi- 
nate burden  on  the  Federal  employee. 

This  is  the  old  chicken  and  egg  ques- 
tion and  I  feel  that  it  can  be  resolved  by 
postponing  consideration  of  the  pay 
raises  until  after  the  freeze.  At  that  time 
we  will  know  what  is  involved  in  phase 
n  of  the  President's  proposals  and  we 
can  act  accordingly.  I  can  assure  the 
President,  however,  that  I  will  vigorous- 
ly oppose  cmy  plan  which  would  discrim- 
inate against  the  Federal  employee. 

Mr.  BROYHILLof  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 596,  to  disapprove  the  President's 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjustments  for 
Federal  employees  imder  statutory  pay 
systems. 

As  a  representative  of  many  thousands 
of  Federal  employees,  I  have  talked  with 
many  of  them  and  received  letters  and 
other  communications  from  many  others 
over  recent  weeks.  I  find  them  almost 
unanimous  in  their  support  for  the 
President's  efforts  to  cool  inflation.  But 
they  are  also  almost  unanimous  in  feel- 
ing that  denial  of  their  comparability  in- 
creases this  January  means  singling 
them  out  for  a  sacrtflce  far  greater  than 
that  being  asked  of  any  other  group  of 
American  workers. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  permanent 
method  of  adjusting  rates  of  Federal 
pay.  We  did  this  because  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  realized 
that  Federal  employee  pay  had  been 
lagging  behind  pay  for  comparable  work 
In  private  Industry  for  many  years,  and 
that  as  a  result  we  were  unable  to  at- 
tract the  most  capable  employees  to  Fed- 
eral service.  Even  the  permanent  method 


did  not  provide  for  Instant  comparabil- 
ity, because  we  provided  for  the  adjust- 
ment due  this  January  to  be  based  on 
statistics  gathered  last  June,  thus  allow- 
ing for  a  built-in  6  months  delay. 

If  we  do  not  disapprove  the  President's 
proposal,  we  add  to  the  built-in  6  months 
another  6  months  delay,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees will,  as  of  next  July,  be  paid  at 
rates  comparable  to  those  paid  for  simi- 
lar work  in  private  industiy  1  full  year 
earlier.  And,  as  every  employer  knows, 
economies  at  the  expense  of  employees 
inevitably  lead  to  loss  of  the  best  of  the 
employees  to  competitors  willing  to  pro- 
vide more  liberal  compensation  for  their 
labors. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  the  fact  that  by  densdng 
Federal  employees  this  increase,  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  hold  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  an  employer  as 
an  example  for  others  to  follow.  What 
happens  to  this  economy  when  loss  of 
capable  employees  forces  the  Govern- 
ment to  once  again  attempt  to  achieve 
full  comparability?  The  increases  will  of 
necessity  have  to  be  substantially  larger 
than  would  be  the  case  today.  Laborers 
in  the  private  sector  will  immediately 
clamor  for  equally  substantial  Increases, 
another  runaway  inflationary  cycle  will 
begin,  and  again  the  Federal  employees 
will  lag  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  working  together  established 
this  system  for  comparability  after  much 
thought  and  deliberation.  I  submit  we 
will  make  a  terrible  mistake  If  we  now 
scrap  it  in  one  more  of  a  long  line  of 
attempts  to  make  loyal  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  more  than  their  share  of  the 
cost  for  the  many  wasteful  emd  useless 
Federal  spending  boondoggles  which 
have  created  the  economic  chaos  with 
which  this  Nation  Is  faced.  If  the  wage 
and  price  freeze  must  be  continued  be- 
yond the  90-day  period  for  all  Ameri- 
can workers,  I  know  the  Federal  em- 
ployees would  not  object  to  further  sacri- 
fice. But  they  only  «^k  to  be  treated 
equally  with  all  other  workers,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution to  guarantee  that  they  will  be. 

Mr.  HCX>AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  596.  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  of  the  President's 
alternate  pay  plan  for  Federal  employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party, 
I  do  not  like  to  oppose  my  Republican 
President.  However.  I  would  not  be  true 
to  myself  or  my  constituents  if  I  did  not 
rely  on  my  own  judgment  rather  than 
that  of  the  President. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  President 
opposed  legislation  giving  him  discretion- 
ary authority  to  freeze  prices,  interest, 
rent,  wages,  and  salaries.  I  voted  for  that 
measure  even  though  I  shared  the  Presi- 
dent's reservations  about  the  possible  ill 
effects  of  imposing  a  wage-price  freeze. 
He  has  since  used  that  authority. 

Today  I  am  again  opposing  the  course 
of  action  proposed  by  the  President  with 
regard  to  the  postponement  of  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  pay  raise.  I  do  so,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  to  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  condone  an  Inequity.  I 
have,  therefore,  cosponsored  House  Res- 
olution 596,  the  disapproval  resolution 


which  we  are  considering  today.  The  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  approved  this  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  12.  I  was  the  only  Repub- 
lican to  vote  for  the  resolution  in  com- 
mittee and  if  I  had  not  done  so  it  would 
have  failed  with  a  13-to-13  vote. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  Federal  pay 
comparability,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
promised  Federal  employees  compara- 
bility in  1962.  But  this  was  an  emptj 
promise  until  last  year  when  Congreer 
created,  and  the  President  signed  into 
law.  the  F>Bderal  Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  1970.  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
that  legislation  which  created  a  new 
permanent  system  for  annual  adjust- 
ments of  Federal  civilian  and  military 
salaries.  The  first  comparability  adjust- 
ment was  scheduled  for  January  of  1972. 

As  part  of  his  new  economic  program 
announced  on  August  15,  the  President 
ordered  that  this  first  scheduled  pay  ad- 
justment be  deferred  imtll  July  1,  1972. 
Yet,  on  8€ptemt)er  9,  when  the  Chief 
Executive  addressed  a  Joint  session,  he 
announced  that  the  wage-price  freeze 
will  expire  on  November  15  of  this  year 
and  will  not  be  renewed. 

Just  looking  at  the  calendar  dates 
makes  It  eminently  clear,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  Federal  employees  are  once  again 
being  tisked  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
inflationary  burden — in  fact,  they  are 
being  asked  to  bear  a  double  burden. 
Unless  this  body  acts  favorably  on  this 
resolution  before  us  today,  the  wage- 
price  freeze  for  Government  employees 
will  last,  not  the  90  days  that  all  other 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  accept,  but 
rather  the  freeze  for  Federal  employees 
would  last  more  than  290  days.  This. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  blatantly  discrimina- 
tory. Across-the-board  wage  freezes  for 
all  Americans  are  one  thing.  Selective 
freezes  for  certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation are  quite  another. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  niunerous  times  that  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  asked  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  Interest  of  Federal  fiscal 
integrity.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  fiscal  restraint  can  be  exer- 
cised in  other  aspects  of  Federal  spend- 
ing rather  than  in  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees.  For  example,  we  spend  about 
$3  billion  yearly  in  foreign  aid.  Instead  of 
trying  to  cut  $1.3  billion  from  expendi- 
tures by  postponing  pay  raises,  why  not 
cut  it  out  of  foreign  aid?  Or  why  do  we 
not  knuckle  down  and  prevent  those  100- 
percent  cost  overruns  in  everything  from 
military  hardware  to  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts? 

Those  are  some  areas  where  we  should 
seek  to  insure  fiscal  Integrity.  It  is  gross- 
ly unfair  to  fail  in  those  areas  and  then 
turn  to  Federal  employees  and  say,  in  ef- 
fect, "Cutting  back  on  your  salary  in- 
creases is  the  only  way  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  saving  money." 

The  President  has  recommended  tax 
cuts  to  put  more  money  into  circulation. 
I  assure  him  that  the  pay  raises  given  to 
Federal  employees  would  be  spent — spent 
in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living  which  that  January  1  pay 
raise  was  designed  to  compensate  for. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  resolution,  yet  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  such  approval  would 
not  preclude  equal  treatment  for  the  Fed- 
eral employee  in  the  Phase  n  period  im- 
mediately following  the  90-day  Phase  I 
freeze. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  also  cospon- 
sored HJR.  10881  which  was  designed  to 
assure  that  no  Federal  salary  fidjustment 
due  January  1,  1972,  can  be  higher  than 
whatever  guidelines  are  applied  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  Phase  n  program. 
This  is  scheduled  for  action  Wednesday. 
In  other  words,  this  legislation  would 
guarantee  that  should  the  President  is- 
sue a  new  wage  freeze  order — or  put  a 
celling  on  increases — private  industry 
employees  and  Federal  employees  would 
be  treated  on  exeictly  the  same  basis. 

The  President  hais  indicated  that  poli- 
cies and  procedures  will  be  developed  to 
maintain  economic  growth  without  infla- 
tionary increases  after  the  end  of  the 
current  90-day  wage-price  freeze.  Should 
these  procedures  impose  further  restric- 
tions on  wage  mcreases  for  employees  in 
private  enterprise,  such  restrictions 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  Federal 
employees  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  both  of  the 
measures  before  us  today.  House  Resolu- 
tion 596  and  H.R.  10881,  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
the  Interests  of  fair  treatment  for  all. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  House 
Resolution  596.  While  I  beUeve  that  the 
nationwide  wage-price  freeze  was  a  nec- 
essary action,  I  feel  it  is  imfair  to  ask 
Federal  workers  to  bear  a  greater  burden 
of  the  national  sacrifice  than  would  be 
borne  by  those  working  in  the  private 
sector.  If  the  wage  freeze  is  lifted  for  the 
private  sector,  then  so  must  it  be  lifted 
for  Federal  workers.  To  extend  the  wage 
freeze  for  Federal  workers  is  In  effect  to 
penalize  them  for  electing  to  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  PedersJ  service.  The 
only  result  of  such  an  action  is  damage 
to  the  morale  of  Federal  workers  and  the 
attractiveness  of  Federal  service. 

Government  workers  have  lagged  be- 
hind private  sector  employment  in  cost- 
of-living  wage  increases,  and  now  it 
seems  that  they  are  expected  to  endure 
special  sacrifices  in  order  to  help  com- 
pensate for  the  Government's  revenue 
loss  from  the  Investment  tax  credit,  the 
repeal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax,  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  allowances. 
The  6  percent  Federal  raises  granted  by 
Congress  in  January  1970,  cannot  by 
themselves  be  considered  a  causal  factor 
of  "wage-push"  Inflation,  for  they  were 
in  fact  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  order  to  restore  wage 
comparability  to  Federal  workers.  It  is, 
of  course.  Important  for  the  Oovemment 
to  set  an  example  in  austerity,  but  to  de- 
prive Federal  workers  of  these  well- 
deserved  raises  by  extending  the  freeze 
for  them  would  certainly  be  an  injustice 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  bear. 

The  wage-price  freeze  was  a  sudden 
though  long  overdue  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  mechanisms  of  enforcement 
were  makeshift.  One  must  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  only  because  Federal 
workers'  salaries  are  so  visible  and  easily 
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controlled  that  they  are  being  singled  out 
for  special  treatment. 

The  President  is  wrong  In  seeking  to 
limit  Federal  wage  increases  and  I  be- 
lieve he  should  be  repudiated  by  this 
House  of  Representatives  by  voting  for 
House  Resolution  596. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  596, 
which  would  disapprove  the  alternate 
plan  for  Federal  pay  adjustments  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  August  31  of  this  year. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  vote 
against  this  resolution  is  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  6-month  delay  in  Federal  civilian 
employee  cost-of-living  raises  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972,  until  July  1,  1972.  It  is  my 
intention  to  support  that  delay. 

There  have  been  many  who  have  ar- 
gued strongly  and  effectively  that  any 
delay  in  the  Federal  civilian  pay  increase 
would  be  discriminatory  against  public 
sector  employees  as  opposed  to  those  in 
the  private  sector,  who  will  come  out 
from  under  the  wage-price  freeze  as  of 
November  13.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  far  sis  cost  of  living 
raises  are  concerned,  the  Federal  em- 
ployee is  being  asked  to  wait  6  months 
longer  for  the  scheduled  Increase  under 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act.  But 
the  delay  sought  by  the  administration 
does  not  apply  to  longevity  and  merit  in- 
creases, including  step  and  grade  in- 
creases and  promotions.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  only  the  automatic,  Govem- 
mentwlde  cost-of-living  raise,  scheduled 
for  this  coming  January  would  be  de- 
layed. The  President  has  already  said 
that  merit  and  seniority  increases  could 
proceed  after  the  90 -day  freeze  is  lifted. 

The  opponents  of  the  salary  Increase 
delay,  while  they  have  not  denied  the 
existence  of  a  national  economic  crisis, 
and  while  they  have  not  stated  that  we 
need  take  no  action  to  ease  this  crisis, 
have  nevertheless  stated  that  to  permit 
this  6-month  delay  in  the  Federal  civilian 
cost-of-living  increase  would  destroy  the 
fair,  equitable,  and  automatic  Federal 
pay  system  set  up  under  the  long-sought 
after  Federal  Psiy  Comparability  Act. 

This  is  a  serious  charge,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  IS  a  charge  that  I  take  seriously,  be- 
cause I  was  among  those  who  sought  to 
take  Federal  pay  policies  out  of  the  polit- 
ical arena,  and  who  supported  the  Com- 
parability Act  which,  as  you  know,  obvi- 
ated the  need  for  Federal  employees  to 
wait  until  Congress  was  ready  to  review 
their  pay  scales  every  year  or  2.  I  state 
here  and  now  that  I  do  not  take  the 
purpose  of  this  law  lightly,  nor  would  I 
consciously  vote  or  work  to  disrupt  the 
pay  system  which  was  developed  under 
this  enlightened  law.  If,  for  example,  I 
thought  that  the  President's  request  for 
a  6-month  pay  delay  was  simply  a  politi- 
cal maneuver  to  extract  the  administra- 
tion from  an  embarrassing  budget  situa- 
tion, I  would  oppose  the  delay,  and 
strongly  so. 

However,  I  recall  clearly  when  the 
ComparabiUty  Act  was  passed,  that  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  permitted  the  Exec- 
utive to  submit  alternative  pay  plans, 
and  I  quote : 

Because  of  national  emergency  or  eco- 
nomic oondltlona  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare. 


We  anticipated  the  very  situation  we 
And  ourselves  in  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
anticipated  flexibility  in  the  Federal  pay 
system  in  times  of  true  economic  and 
national  crisis. 

Can  anyone  here  doubt  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis  America  has  seen  since  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's?  Has  not 
our  balance  of  trade,  of  exports  over  im- 
ports, become  a  negative  figure  for  the 
first  time  in  this  century?  Has  not  the 
trend  in  industrial  and  manufacturing 
Jobs  become  such  as  to  bring  us  close  to 
the  brink  of  becoming  a  service-oriented, 
and  not  primarily  a  productive  and  In- 
dustriaJ  economy?  Has  not  the  Congress, 
a  full  year  before  they  were  invoked, 
voted  to  give  the  President  the  unprec- 
edented powers  to  freeze  and  control 
wages,  prices,  and  rents?  Has  not  the 
President,  in  exercising  these  and  other 
powers,  taken  the  drastic  step  of  cutting 
the  tie  between  the  dollar  and  gold,  of 
Imposing  a  unilateral  10-percent  tariff 
wall  against  all  imports,  of  turning  the 
international  monetary  system  of  the 
free  world  inside  out  and,  most  signif- 
icantly, of  Eisking  stimulative  tax  relief 
for  individuals  and  for  business,  despite 
a  large  demand  for  Government  services, 
and  despite  a  large  budget  deficit? 

Can  anyone  here  deny  the  existence  of 
an  economic  crisis  which  may  hold  the 
key  to  the  very  future  of  this  Nation's 
potential  for  prosperity  and  international 
leadership?  I  think  not.  Nor  can  anyone 
deny,  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  all 
of  the  elements  of  the  administration 
economic  policy,  that  the  President  has 
taken  bold  steps  to  meet  and  end  this 
crisis. 

One  of  those  steps,  and  a  necessary 
one,  if  our  economic  allies  and  trading 
partners  are  to  be  convinced  of  our  sin- 
cere desire  to  curb  inflation  of  the  dollar 
at  the  same  time  we  reinvlgorate  our  In- 
dustrial economy,  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  minimize  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  Particularly  in  light  of  the  gen- 
erous sacrifice  of  tax  revenues,  in  the 
form  of  tax  cuts  across  the  board,  some 
moves  had  to  be  made  to  control  the  size 
of  what  will  already  be  a  near-record 
deficit  in  fiscal  1972. 

This  situation  is  the  backdrop  for  the 
President's  siibmission  of  this  alterna- 
tive Federal  pay  plan.  He  Is  asking  more 
sacrifice  from  Federal  workers  than  from 
those  in  the  private  sector,  and  particu- 
larly from  those  workers  in  the  Federal 
stnicture  who  may  lose  their  Jobs 
through  reductions  in  force,  moves, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  would  like  to  see 
avoided. 

But.  in  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act,  the  President  is  saying,  we  now  have 
a  situation  of  economic  emergency  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  I  am  submit- 
ting a  pay  plan  which.  In  my  judgment.  Is 
appropriate  to  help  deal  with  this  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  beUeve  that  Federal 
employees  are  deserving  of  this  Increase 
that  is  scheduled  for  January  1.  They, 
most  of  them,  are  deserving  of  even  more 
than  this  increase  would  afford.  I  have 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
legislation  which   would  afford  larger 
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Federal  pay  increases  at  a  sooner  time 
In  all  of  my  9  years  in  the  Congress. 

So  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
casting  my  vote  to  delay  the  pay  raise 
in  any  casual  way.  I  have  very  thorough- 
ly reviewed  the  history  of  across-the- 
board  pay  Increases — not  including  indi- 
vidual seniority,  merit,  or  promotion  In- 
creases— in  the  Federal  civilian  work 
force,  and  in  the  private  sector.  I  have 
prepared,  after  some  time  spent  at  arith- 
metic, two  10-year  pay  charts  which  il- 
lustrate how  successful  we  are  getting 
to  be  in  affording  the  Federal  worker  the 
comparability  he  deserves. 

In  reviewing  these  charts,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Federal  worker  in 
1960  was  far  indeed  from  any  kind  of 
real  comparability  with  the  pay  received 
by  workers  in  the  private  sector.  But  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves  about  the 
progress  of  the  Federal  worker  since 
1960: 

FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  ! 


Yeir  (date  of  Incmse) 


Percent 
incimsa 


1960  (June  30). 
1960  (July  1)  . 
1962  (OcL  11).. 
1964  (Jan.  1)... 

1964  (July  1).. 

1965  (Oct.  1)  .. 

1966  (July  1).  . 

1967  (Oct.  1)    - 

1968  (July  1) ... 

1969  (July  n... 
1969  <D»C.  ZT).. 
1971  (Jan.  1)... 


7.5 
5w5 

4.1 
4.2 
3.6 
2.9 
4.S 
4.9 
ft.1 
6.0 
5.96 


Percent  ot 
1960  bas« 


100. OO 
107.50 
113.41 
118.06 
123.02 
127.45 
131.14 
137.04 
143.76 
156.84 
166.25 
176.16 


Total. 


I5S.26 


« 76. 16 


<  Individual  Increases. 
>  Cumulative  Increase. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  WHITE  COLLAR  (PROFESSIONAL,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE. TECHNICAL.  AND  CLERICAL  POSITIONS) 

Year 

Percent 
increase 

Percent  a( 
1960  basa 

1960 

100.00 

1961-62 

2.9 

10Z90 

1962-63 

3.0 

105.99 

1963-64. 

1964-65 

3.1 
3.1 

109.27 
112.66 

1965-66 

3.3 

116.38 

ToUl 

'37.2 

143.81 

>  Yearly  Increases. 
t  Cumulative  increase. 

at  least  be  seen  that  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole  have 
been  more  than  sympathetic  to  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  Federal  workers.  Sim- 
ply put,  the  6-month  delay  Is  a  sacrifice, 
and  a  major  one,  to  ask  anyone  to  make. 

The  question  we  must  decide.  Is 
whether  the  economic  situation  warrants 
this  kind  of  sacrifice,  as,  whether,  indeed, 
it  warrants  the  current  sacrifices  being 
made  by  teachers,  by  workers  losing  wage 
increases  won  by  contract  negotiation, 
and  in  fact,  by  all  Americans. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  situation  is  that 
serious,  and  the  delay  is  justified.  It  is  all 
the  more  Justified  by  the  fact  that  if  Con- 
gress were  to  override  the  delay,  it  would 
be  a  signal  to  our  very  nervous  trading 
partners  around  the  globe  that  our  com- 
mitment to  recast  our  economic  system, 
and  the  world  economic  system  is,  at 
best,  a  shallow  one.  If  we  do  not,  at  this 
late  hour,  earnestly  swallow  the  tough 
decisions  needed  to  minimize  inflation 
during  this  period  of  massive  economic 
readjustment,  then  we  can  expect  little 
cooperation  from  abroad,  and  little  re- 
sults at  home. 

The  data  follows: 

Federal  Pay  Incscase  Statistics 

(SouRCS. — Data  taken  from  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee  Print  No.  9.) 

DATE  CmD  EQUALS  DATE  PAY  INCREASE  WENT 
INT  J  EFfXCT 

July  1.  1960,  7.5"o    (PL  86-568). 

October  11,  1962,  5  5 '"n -|- additional  step  lor 
first  three  grades  (PL  87-793) . 

January  1,  1964.4.1'^   (PL  87-793). 

July  1.  1964,  4.2T,   (PL  8&-428) . 

October  1,  1965.  3.6%    (PL  88-301). 

July  1,  1966.  2.9%  (PL  89-604) . 

October  1,  1967.  4.6%   (PL  90-206). 

July  1.  1968,  4.9%  average — 3%  minimum 
or  one-half  comparabUlty  (PL  90-206 ) . 

July  1,  1969,  9.1% — full  comparability. 

December  37,  1969,  6.0%    (PL  91-231). 

January  1.  1971.  5.96%    (PL  91-656). 


As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  worker  has  outstripped  his  coim- 
terpart  in  the  private  sector  since  1960 
with  a  76.16-percent  overall  cumulative 
increase  as  compared  with  a  43.8-percent 
cumulative  increase  for  the  private  sec- 
tor employee.  The  basic  data  for  these 
charts  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  figures  for  blue  collar,  skilled 
and  imsklUed  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
were  closely  comparable  to  increases  for 
private  sector  white  collar  employees.  I 
am  Including  this  data  as  an  appendix  to 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  not  fair  or 
possible  to  conclude  from  these  figures 
the  degree  of  hardship  placed  on  families 
of  Federal  employees  by  the  6-month  de- 
lay in  their  cost-of-living  Increase,  it  can 


Pay  Increases  in  Private  Sector 
Data  compiled  only  since  1961. 
white  collar  jobs — pRorEssioNAL,  adminis- 
trative, TECHNICAL,  AND  CLERICAL  POSITIONS 

Percent 

1961-62    3.9 

1962-63    -   3.0 

1963-64   --- 3.1 

1964-66    3.1 

1965-66    3-3 

1966-67 4-6 

1967-68 5.4 

1968-69    -  6.7 

1969-70   -- 6-3 

BLUE  COLLAR  JOBS 

Skilled  maintenance  workers 

[February  figures | 

Percent 

1961-62 3.1 

1963-63  — 3.7 

1963-64  a"? 

1964-66  3.4 

1966-66  3-7 

1966-67  41 

1967-68  - 6.6 

1968-69  6.6 

1969-70  - 6.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

I  February  figures) 

Percent 

1961-63 3.3 

1963-63    -- -- 3.3 

1963-64    —  3.1 

1964-66 --- 3.9 

1965-66    3.1 

1966-67    4-3 


Percent 

1967-68    6.4 

1968-69    6   1 

1969-70    6.1 

Mr.  SIELES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
distressing  thing  to  be  called  upon  to  vote 
to  postpone  pay  increases  which  already 
have  been  approved  by  the  Congress  for 
Federal  employees  and  military  person- 
nel. I  know  the  increases  are  needed  by 
every  family  affected.  Living  costs  are 
constantly  going  up.  Yet  if  we  do  not 
postpone  these  pay  increases,  it  very 
probably  will  destroy  the  efforts  now  in 
progress  to  stabilize  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  Federal  Government  is  by  far 
the  biggest  employer  of  personnel.  If 
these  personnel  fail  to  live  up  to  the  man- 
dates that  are  established  for  others,  the 
obvious  action  of  labor  and  industry  will 
be  to  disregard  the  fight  for  responsible 
action  against  inflation.  For  the  Congress 
to  blow  a  gaping  hole  right  through  the 
President's  program  at  this  stage  would 
make  meaningless  everything  that  has 
been  projected  toward  the  achievement 
of  economic  stability. 

Congress  has  been  generous  in  dealing 
with  Federal  employees  and  with  mili- 
tary. Their  Interests  have  not  been 
neglected.  Now  they  are  asked  to  accept 
the  same  sacrifices  that  are  imposed  on 
others.  It  is  even  possible  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  accept  a  greater  sacrifice 
in  that  the  President  has  proposed  a  6- 
month  postponement  for  Federal  pay 
increases.  Federal  employees  and  the 
military  should  not  have  to  make  a 
greater  sacrifice  than  are  other  segments 
of  the  economy,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
this  is  being  done,  the  Congress  will  have 
ample  opportimlty  in  another  effort  at  a 
later  date  to  correct  any  inequities  which 
may  actually  be  found  to  exist. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  public  wants 
the  domestic  economy  revitalized.  It 
desires  continued  American  economic 
leadership  in  the  world.  To  achieve  either 
there  must  be  continuing  support  of  the 
policies  announced  by  the  President  on 
August  15.  I  have  stated  previously  suid 
I  state  again — if  there  is  hardship 
areas,  these  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration. But  to  exempt  an  entire  class 
such  as  the  Federal  employees  and  the 
military  would  simply  destroy  the  efforts 
now  in  progress — efforts  which  seem  to 
be  producing  results — to  help  insure  a 
better  America  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  ths  legisla- 
tion. The  delay  President  Nixon  seeks 
in  the  pay  raise  schedule  for  Federal 
workers,  denying  them  for  6  months  the 
wage  rates  everyone  takes  for  granted 
in  private  industry,  is  patently  unfair. 
Indeed.  It  lacks  any  remote  semblance  of 
justice.  The  administration's  demsmd 
would  force  Federal  workers,  already  un- 
derpaid, to  make  a  still  harsher  sacrifice: 
A  full  half  year  of  the  pay  raises  they 
plainly  deserve. 

Workers  in  private  industry  will  be 
freed  in  November  from  the  President's 
moratorium  on  wage  increases.  Even  the 
military— now  awaiting  the  $2.4  billion 
pay  increase  that  has  won  the  admin- 
istration's grudging  approval — will  leave 
the  freeze  behind  in  November.  Why 
should  Federal  workers  be  the  lone  ex- 
ception? Why  should  their  pay  raises. 
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designed  to  bring  their  wage  rates  within 
range  of  those  granted  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry,  be  delayed  throughout  the 
first  half  of  1972 — frwn  January  to  July? 
Such  a  delay  would  make  the  brunt  of 
President  Nixon's  economic  restraint 
program  fall  squarely  on  Federal  work- 
ers, making  them  its  principal  victims. 

The  administration  itself  has  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  need  for  Federtd  pay 
increases.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey,  carried  out  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act. 
shows  that  Federal  workers'  wages  lag 
about  6  percent  behind  wages  in  private 
industry.  T  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  6  percent  figure 
holds  valid  only  for  the  middle  of  1971. 
Even  if  Federal  workers  are  promptly 
granted  their  pay  increases  in  January, 
their  wages  would  still  fall  short  of  what 
is  termed  "comparability." 

The  companion  bill  to  the  one  now 
before  us  would  make  Federal  pay  in- 
creases subject  to  any  new  wage  re- 
straints imposed  imder  phase  II  of  the 
administration's  economic  policy.  That  is 
only  fair.  Mr.  Chairman.  All  groups — 
public  or  private,  civilian  or  military — 
should  share  equally  In  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  check  infiation. 

That  is  all  that  Federal  workers  are 
asking  for    Mr.  Chairman. 

Justice  demands  passage  of  both  House 
Resolution  596  and  HJl.  10881. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  too  long  ago  there  were  those 
who  critized  the  President  for  not  adopt- 
ing a  new  economic  game  plan.  More  re- 
cently there  have  been  those  who  have 
criticized  the  I*resident  for  adopting  his 
new  economic  game  plan.  And  the  curious 
thing  is  that  these  criticisms  have  ema- 
nated from  the  same  circles.  I  think  this 
is  especially  ironic  because  the  rules  upon 
which  the  new  game  plan  are  based  were 
written  In  these  same  circles. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
gave  the  President  authority  to  freeze 
wages  and  prices  in  dire  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  the  Democrats  criticized 
the  President  when  he  didn't  exercise 
that  authority  sooner.  Yet  low  smd  be- 
hold, when  the  President  did  exercise  his 
authority,  many  of  these  same  Demo- 
crats cried  "foul." 

The  same  ironic  farce  is  being  played 
out  again  tcxiay  in  this  resolution.  The 
Democratic-controlled  91st  Congress 
gave  the  President  authority  to  alter 
comparability  pay  plans  in  dire  economic 
circumstances.  The  President  has  now 
exercised  that  authority,  and  many  of 
these  same  E>emocrats  are  again  crying 
"foul." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  scenario  is  becom- 
ing all  too  clear,  the  moves  all  too  pre- 
dictable and  frequent  as  the  New  Year 
approaches.  The  President  has  acted 
boldly  and  decisively  to  restore  orderly 
economic  growth  and  full  emplojonent 
while  restraining  infiationary  pressures. 
He  has  presented  the  Nation  with  a 
tightly-knit  ball  of  economic  initiatives 
to  accomplish  this  objective. 

And  yet.  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  crucial 
that  we  play  ball,  we  find,  much  to  our 
dismay  that  there  are  those  who  are  more 
intent  on  unraveling  the  ball — at  nit- 
picking, if  you  will,  like  a  bunch  of  mis- 


chievous kittens,  "niey  argue  that  this 
string  or  that  string  would  not  make 
much  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  ball.  Besides,  who  says  a  ball  has  to 
be  round?  Why  cannot  it  be  a  little  soft. 
and  lopsided  and  unbalanced? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  that  the  President's  alternate 
comparability  pay  plan — a  simple  6- 
month  deferral — is  an  integral  part  of 
his  new  economic  package,  as  was  the 
90-day  freeze,  and  as  is  the  Revenue  Act 
we  will  be  considering  later  this  week. 
The  Federal  pay  deferral  is  designed  to 
offset  the  revenue  loss  and  inflationary 
pressures  which  might  otherwise  accrue 
from  the  proposed  tax  reductions  and 
other  economic  stimuli  in  the  package. 
Fiscal  restraint  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
prevent  a  new  round  of  inflation  at  this 
very  critical  juncture.  And  public  service 
sometimes  entails  public  sacrifice.  To 
claim  that  there  is  or  should  be  no  dif- 
ference between  Federal  employees  and 
their  private  Industry  counterparts  im- 
der certain  extraordinary  circumstances 
is  to  ignore  the  soundness  of  this  very 
basic  principle.  Federal  employees  are  a 
major  component  in  the  fiscal  picture 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exercise 
fiscal  restraint  in  the  national  Interest. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  priorities 
these  days,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  over- 
riding priority,  it  is  getting  our  economy 
back  in  shape.  The  President  has  ac- 
cepted this  priority  and  is  exercising  the 
authority  given  to  him  by  Congress  to 
cope  with  the  economic  crisis  confront- 
ing us.  Either  we  were  serious  about  dele- 
gating that  authority  to  deal  with  such 
crises  or  we  were  not.  Today's  vote  is  a 
test  of  our  seriousness.  I  therefore  urge 
defeat  of  this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  596  which  is  in- 
tended to  disapprove  the  delay  of  the 
comparability  pay  adjustment  for  cer- 
tain Government  employees  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  to  July  1,  1972. 

There  are  certain  key  words  that  we 
must  keep  in  the  focus  of  our  attention 
as  we  consider  this  resolution.  Certainly 
one  word  is  "comparability."  Another 
thought  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
approval  of  this  resolution  will  not  ac- 
cord the  Federal  workers  any  advantage 
but  only  equality. 

As  we  approach  a  decision  on  this  reso- 
lution it  is  important  that  we  take  note 
of  some  dates  involved.  The  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  was  originally  passed 
by  the  House  and  also  later  by  the  Senate 
late  in  1969.  There  was  no  final  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  two  bodies 
until  late  in  1970.  Such  enactment  be- 
came Public  Law  91-656.  The  record  will 
show  this  enactment  was  not  actually 
signed  by  the  President  imtil  January  8. 
1971.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Comparability  Act  was  based  on  figures 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  salaries  in  private  industry  in  1969. 
not  1970  or  1971.  Let  us  also  not  for- 
get that  this  law  provided  one  increase 
effective  in  January  1971,  the  second  in- 
crement in  January  1972,  and  the  final 
step  to  beccwne  payable  in  October  1972. 

The  President,  by  Executive  order,  has 
now  directed  that  the  second  increment 
due  January  1,  1972,  be  deferred  or  de- 


layed until  July  1972.  In  other  words, 
that  Executive  order  proceeds  to  nullify 
a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  which  he 
himself  signed  not  just  a  short  time  be- 
fore but  more  than  8  months  before  the 
announcement  of  his  new  economic  pro- 
gram on  August  15, 1971. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  ideal  opera- 
tion of  any  freeze  would  be  to  deny  ex- 
ceptions of  any  kind.  But  we  also  know 
that  if  that  happens  there  will  remain 
some  acute  inequities  such  as  are  now 
being  applied  to  some  of  our  schoolteach- 
ers, our  blue-collar  workers  or  wage 
board  woikers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  also  certain  other  Government 
workers.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
may  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  wage 
board  or  blue-collar  workers  but  it  will 
certainly  serve  as  an  indication  by  the 
Congress  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. In  our  district  there  are  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  these  blue-collar  Fed- 
eral employees  who  as  civilians  work 
on  our  two  large  military  bases.  Last  year 
the  Congress  passed  a  pay  raise  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  This  year  the 
House  approved  a  similar  increase  in 
H.R.  9092  on  July  28,  1971.  while  the 
Senate  is  now  delaying  action  on  this  bill 
pending  the  duration  of  the  President's 
freeze.  Who  could  deny  that  these  blue- 
collar  workers  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
equity in  1970  and  now  the  delay  in  1971 
are  facing  unwarranted  hardship? 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  we  must 
wait  on  an  action  like  House  Resolution 
596  until  the  President  announces  what 
will  be  his  plan  for  phase  11  before  we  act 
on   this  resolution.   My   response  to  an 
argument  of  that  kind  is  that  Congress  is 
being  charged  with  obstructing  phase  n 
before  we  even  Icnow  what  it  is.  No  one  on 
earth  can  know  what  this  next  phase  II 
will  do  or  not  do.  Perhaps  the  President 
should  take  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  his  confidence  on  his  next 
phase  long  before  the  end  of  the  90 -day 
freeze  on  November  15.  So  far  he  has  cer- 
tainly not  spelled  out  any  of  the  details. 
I  supported  the  motion  a  while  ago  for 
the  committee  to  rise.  This  may  have 
seemed  to  be  only  a  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver. Actually  it  was  a  vote  on  a  very 
meritorious  effort  to  delay  further  action 
on  House  Resolution  596  until  later  this 
week   when   the  House  could  consider 
H.R.   10881.  This  latter  bill  specifically 
provides   that  there   would   be  no   sal- 
ary adjustments  higher  than  whatever 
guidelines  would  be  applied  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  phase  U  program.  This  bill 
very  clearly  spells  out  that  If  we  reject 
the    President's    request    to    freeze    all 
Government  salaries  for  the  additional 
6  months  from  January  1.  to  July  1,  1972, 
there  will  be  no  increases  allowed  which 
would  exceed  either  the  President's  phase 
n  gmdelines  for  other  workers  or  the 
comparability  figures  developed  by  the 
Department    of    Labor — in    accordance 
with  Public  Law  91-656  signed  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  this  year — w^hichever  is  lower.  Now 
what  could  be  a  fairer  procedure  than 
that? 

I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
President  has  found  time  to  meet  with 
leaders  of  business,  industry,  and  banking 
but  there  is  no  record  he  has  found  time 
to  this  point  to  meet  with  representatives 
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of  his  own  public  employees,  those  who 
are  Government  workers.  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  not  willing  to  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  with  representatives  of 
his  own  Federal  family,  meaning 
with  those  employees  who  have  so  long 
served  their  country  with  loyalty  and 
pride,  then  perhaps  it  is  true  that  thl4 
groxip  has  been  singled  out  for  inequi- 
table treatment  in  the  struggle  against 
Inflation. 

Unless  we  adopt  this  resolution,  the 
President's  present  course  of  action  will 
unnecessarily  and  imfalrly  single  out  for 
a  special  penalty  a  group  of  Americans, 
men  and  women,  who  have  made  our 
Federal  machinery  operate  so  effectively 
and  efSciently. 

Somecxie  has  said  that  the  Federal 
employees  have  received  since  1969  per- 
centagevrise,  greater  increases  in  pay 
than  those  in  private  industry.  I  am  not 
sure  what  figures  have  been  used  but 
agreeing  to  the  assumption  that  since 
1969  Gkjvemment  workers  have  received 
some  substantial  Increases,  then  even 
they  are  only  now  getting  close  to 
true  comparability  with  private  Industry. 
It  has  taken  them  an  entire  goieratlon 
to  achieve  a  status  even  near  or  close 
to  comparability. 

Many  segments  of  private  industry 
have  received  some  substantial  percent- 
age increases  and  some,  in  fact,  just  prior 
to  the  freeze  were  honored.  However,  the 
President's  Executive  order  directs  that 
the  Government  workers  must  do  with- 
out their  Increase  due  January  1,  1972. 
for  another  6  months,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  many  Is  asking  these  work- 
ers to  assimie  an  inordinate  burden.  If 
we  adopt  House  Resolution  596  and  then 
proceed  to  enact  H.R.  10881,  then  not 
only  will  we  have  some  comparability  but 
also  fairness  and  equality  Equity  will 
prevail.  The  Government  workers  are 
asking  for  no  advantage  or  privilege.  Just 
equal  treatment.  House  Resolution  596,  if 
adopted,  will  assure  that  Federal  em- 
ployees receive  their  rightful  increase 
January  1  which  the  President  signed 
into  law  way  back  on  January  8,  1971. 
H.R.  10881,  when  it  passes,  will  assure 
Government  workers  of  equal  treatment 
and  pay  adjustments  accorded  to  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  with  a  for- 
mula that  will  allow  no  increase  to  ex- 
ceed either  the  President's  phase  n 
guidelines,  whatever  they  may  be,  for 
other  workers,  or  else  the  comparability 
guidelines  developed  by  the  Department 
Of  Labor  Statistics  provided  by  Public 
Law  91-656,  whichever  is  lower.  This  res- 
olution and  this  bill,  which  will  follow, 
will  assure  Federal  employees  will  not  be 
shut  out  of  increases  already  in  effect  for 
similar  work  in  the  private  economy.  It 
will  provide  the  same  treatment  accorded 
employees  in  private  Industry,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RousH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 


having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  596)  disapproving  the 
alternative  plan,  dated  August  31,  1971, 
for  pay  adjustments  for  Federal  em- 
ployees imder  statutory  pay  systems,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  Rn.  606 
Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves  dtsapprove  the  alternative  plan,  dated 
August  31.  1971,  Tor  pay  adjustment*  for 
Federal  employees  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems, reconunended  and  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  under  section  6305 
(c)(1)    of   title  6.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

PASiaAMKMTABT    INDTTIRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
State  It. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  is  it  true  that  an  "aye"  vote  on 
the  resolution  is  a  vote  against  the  al- 
ternate plan  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent postponing  adjustments  in  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems,  and  that  a  "no" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  approve  the  alternate 
plan? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  a  vote  of  "aye"  on  the  pending  res- 
olution is  a  vote  against  the  alternate 
plan  postponing  adjustments  in  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  as  submitted  by 
the  President;  a  vote  of  "no"  is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  alternate  plan  as  submitted 
by  the  President. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  174.  nays  207,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  49,  as  follows; 

(Roll  No.  283) 
■TEAS— 174 


Abourezk 
AbZUK 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asp  In 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllaon,  Mo, 
Burton 
CabeU 
Carey,  N.Y 
Carney 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Cblataolm 
CoUins.m. 
Corman 
Cotter 


Culver 

Danlelaon 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

DiUskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Flood 

Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gaydc>8 
Gonzalez 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Ortfflths 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Halpern 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harksen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Helstoakl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Zazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyro« 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Main  lard 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Randall 

Steed 

Melcher 

Rangel 

Stephens 

Metcalfe 

Reea 

Stokes 

Mtnk 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mitchell 

Reuss 

ThomiMon,  Oa. 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Thompson,  N.J 

Roncallo 

Tleman 

Moorbead 

Rooney.  NY. 

Udall 

Morgan 

Rooncy.  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Moss 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rostenkowakl 

Vlgorlto 

NatcJier 

Roush 

Waldle 

Nedzl 

Roy 

White 

MU 

Roybal 

Whltehurst 

Ob«7 

Rjran 

WUllams 

CHara 

St  Germain 

Wilson, 

O'NeUl 

Sar  banes 

Charles  H. 

Pepper 

Saylor 

Winn 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

Wolff 

Pickle 

Selberllng 

Wright 

Pike 

Shipley 

Yates 

Poage 

Hlnk 

Yatron 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Slack 

Young,  Tex. 

Puclnski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Zablockl 

RaUsback 

Staggers 
NAYS— 207 

Abbltt 

Frenzel 

Patman 

Abemethy 

Prey 

Patten 

Alexander 

Puqua 

PeUy 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oallflanakls 

Pettis 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Oettys 

Peyser 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Plrnle 

N.Dak. 

Ooldwater 

Poff 

Archer 

OoodUng 

Powell 

Arends 

Green.  Greg. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Aahbrook 

Grlffln 

Price,  Tex. 

Asplnall 

Gross 

Purcell 

Baker 

Grover 

Qule 

Baring 

Hagan 

QuUlen 

Belcher 

Haley 

Rarlck 

BeU 

Hall 

Reld,  Ul. 

Betts 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

BeTlU 

scbmldt 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roberts 

Blackburn 

Haraha 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blanton 

Harvey 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Bow 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Bray 

H«bert 

Rousselot 

Broomfleld 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Ruppe 

Brotzman 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Sandman 

Brown.  Ohio 

HUlls 

Satterfleld 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Horton 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Hosmer 

SchmlU 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hull 

Schneebell 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Schwengel 

Byron 

Jarman 

Scott 

Calfery 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Camp 

Jonas 

Shoup 

Carter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Bikes 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Skubltz 

Clancy 

Kemp 

Rmlth.  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

King 

Snyder 

Don  H. 

Kuykendall 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Springer 

CoUler 

Landgrebe 

Stanton, 

Collins,  Tex. 

Latta 

J.  WUllam 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Stelger.  Arli. 

Conable 

Lent 

Stubblefield 

Conte 

Lloyd 

Sullivan 

Coughlln 

McClure 

Symington 

Crane 

McColUster 

Talcott 

I>anlel,  Va. 

Mcculloch 

Taylor 

DavU,  Oa. 

McDade 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis.  8  C. 

McDonald, 

Terry 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mich. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dellenbsck 

McKevltt 

Thone 

Dennis 

McKlnney 

Ullman 

DerwUiskl 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Veysey 

Dickinson 

Mmnn 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Bdartln 

Wampler 

Downing 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ware 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Whalen 

du  Pont 

MazzoU 

Whalley 

Dwyer 

Michel 

Wbltten 

Edwards.  Ala. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

MlUs,  Md. 

WUson.  Bob 

Each 

Mlcell 

Wyatt 

Plndley 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Plah 

Morse 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Mosher 

Wyman 

Flowers 

Myers 

Young.  Fla. 

Foley 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nichols 

Zwach 

Fountain 

O'Konskl 

I 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

MlUs,  Ark. 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Addabbo  Brasco  Casey,  Tex. 

Annunzlo  Byrne,  Pa.  Clark 

Ashley  Byrnes,  WU.        Clawson,  Del 


Clay 

Conyera 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Den  holm 

Dent 

Dlgga 

Edwards,  La. 

Eahleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Frellnghuysen 

Glalmo 

Hungate 


Hunt 

Icbord 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McEwen 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlnlah 

Minsball 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Passman 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Rodino 

Runnels 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stanton. 

JameaV. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
WldnaU 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  MlUs  of  Arkansas 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr,  Steele  for,  with  Mr.  WldnaU  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for.  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  wltii  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  MUler  of  GaUfomla  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  iii.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Prloe  with  lAi.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Bdw&rds  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Joeepb 
V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Denholm. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  .  If  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  on  Friday,  October  1, 1971, 
ttie  House  took  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  2007,  struck  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  10351  as  passed  by  the 
House.  The  House  then  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  S.  2007,  requested  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  and  the  Chair 
appointed  conferees. 

Without  objection,  the  proceedings 
whereby  H.R.  10351  was  passed  will  be 
vacated  and  H.R.  10351  laid  on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
House  Resolution  596,  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALLING  FOR  THE  HUMANE  TREAT- 
MENT AND  RELEASE  OP  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR  HELD  BY 
NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  ITS  ALLIES 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  374) 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  374 

Wharecks  more  than  one  thousand  six 
hundred  mmnbers  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  its  aUies  in 
SouthecMt  Asia  have  refused  to  identify  all 
prisoners  they  bold,  to  allow  impartial  in- 
spection of  prisoner  faculties,  to  permit 
free  exchange  of  maU  between  prisoners  and 
their  families,  to  release  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prlaoners,  and  to  negotiate  for  the 
release  of  all  United  States  citizens  they  hold 
captive;  and  have  committed  other  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  Treatment  of  Pris- 
oners of  War,  which  North  Vietnam  ratified 
in  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Red  Cross  have  adopted  reso- 
lutions calling  on  all  parties  to  armed  con- 
flicts to  comply  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  so  as  to  insure 
humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  In  treatment  of  prisoners; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  American  people  have  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  North  Vietnam  and  Its 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas  every  opportunity  should  be  pur- 
sued which  will  focus  attention  on  the  plight 
of  these  United  States  servicemen  and  the 
anguish  suffered  by  their  families  and 
friends,  and  bring  to  bear  against  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  the  force  of  world  opinion 
on  behalf  of  humane  policies:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  the  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
calls  on  them  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Oeneva  Convention  Relative  to 
the  Tteatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  Congress  approves  and  endorses  efforts 
by  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  the  Intar- 
natlonal  Red  Cross,  and  other  ImAan  and 
peoples  of  the  world  to  obtain  humajie  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war  and  Immediate 
repatriation  of  the  sick  and  wounded;  and 
urges  that  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
all  prisoners  In  the  Indochina  conflict  be 
given  the  highest  priority  by  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  involved,  and  calls  upon 
the  slgnators  to  the  Gleneva  Convention  who 
have  relations  with  the  parties  Involved  in 
the  conflict  in  Indochina  to  act  as  protecting 
powers  to  see  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

Resolved  further.  That  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  allied  authorities  shoxild — 

(1)  Arrange  the  immediate,  unconditional 
release  of  as  muiy  North  Vietnamese  prljon- 


ers  of  war  held  in  South  Vietnam  as  are  will- 
ing to  return  to  their  homeland,  up  to  a 
number  equaling  the  number  of  Americana 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  Imprisoned  \n 
Southeast  Asia. 

(2)  Effect  the  release  of  all  such  prisoners 
simultaneously  from  the  same  location  on 
the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  ceremony  during  which  officials  of  allied 
governments  would  issue  a  supply  of  rations 
to  each  prisoner  released  and  make  an  ap- 
propriate public  appeal  to  North  Vietnamese, 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  Pathet  Lao 
leaders  for  similar  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  they  held.  Prisoners  would  then  be 
permitted  to  proceed  on  foot  toward  North 
Vietnam. 

(3)  Plan  and  carry  out  all  procedvires  un- 
der the  close  sup>ervlslon  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  take  special  precautions  to 
prohibit  forced  repatriation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  374 — expresses 
the  concern  of  the  Congress  for  our 
American  servicemen  who  are  known  to 
be  prisoners  of  war,  or  who  are  missing 
and  may  be  prisoners  of  war,  in  South- 
east Asia. 

This  resolution  is  similar  m  its  sub- 
stance and  language  to  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  unanimously  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

It  expresses  the  heartfelt  concern  of 
Members  of  this  body  for  the  plight  of 
the  465  men  who  sire  listed  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  1,150 
more  who  are  missing  in  action. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  Members 
have  expressed  their  own  concern  by  in- 
troducing or  cosponsoring  one  of  the  44 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  92d  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Pages  1  through  4  of  the  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  374  lists  the 
names  of  those  Members  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  have  introduced. 

A  number  of  those  Members  testified 
on  their  proposals  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

That  subcommittee,  after  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject,  reported  a  res- 
olution which  was  further  amended, 
strengthened,  and  improved  by  the  full 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

As  a  result,  the  legislation  before  this 
House  today  is,  I  believe,  worthy  of  broad 
support  in  the  Congress. 

In  discussing  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 374.  I  will  not  belabor  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  or  the  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
committed  by  the  other  side  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  all  aware  of  those  tragic  facts. 

Rather,  I  wish  to  make  two  principal 
points:  First,  to  underscore  why  a  con- 
gressional resolution  is  necessary  and 
useful  in  the  present  situation  regarding 
our  prisoners,  and,  second,  to  discuss  why 
the  approach  suggested  in  supplemen- 
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tary  views  to  the  report  on  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  374  is  inadvisable. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  rea- 
sons why  a  congressional  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  desir- 
able and.  indeed,  necessary : 

First,  because  of  the  inhumane  and  il- 
legal treatment  being  given  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  there 
is  a  clear  necessity  for  the  Congress — rep- 
resenting the  American  people — to  speak 
out  against  these  outrages  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  either  our  friends  or  our  foes 
of  how  we  feel. 

Despite  differences  of  opinion  held  by 
Members  of  this  body,  or  among  the 
American  people,  about  U.S.  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  all — I  believe — 
firmly  united  in  the  cause  of  obtaining 
humane  treatment  and  the  earliest  pos- 
sible release  for  our  prisoners. 

The  91st  Congress  put  itself  firmly  on 
record  on  this  issue — the  92d  Congress 
can  do  no  less. 

Second,  I  believe  this  resolution  is  a 
practical  way  for  each  of  us  as  individual 
Members  of  Congress  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  as  our  conviction  that  the  mat- 
ter of  American  prisoners  of  war  as  a 
matter  of  highest  concern  and  priority. 

For  that  reason.  I  shall  request  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  resolution,  believing 
that  it  Is  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
that  each  Member  make  his  views  known. 

Third,  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
express  to  the  wives  and  children, 
mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  relatives  and  friends,  of  men  who 
are  missing  or  captured  that  we  share 
their  deep  anguish  and  sympathize  with 
loved  ones  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  you  know,  last  week  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  held 
its  annual  convention  here  in  Washing- 
ton. In  order  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  that  event,  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments— which  developed  House 
Congressional  Resolution  374 — held  a 
hearing  at  which  some  of  the  wives  testi- 
fied. 

At  the  convention  and  In  our  hearing 
it  w£is  clear  that  the  relatives  of  the  pris- 
oners are  becoming  increasingly  frus- 
trated and  desperate  over  the  situation. 
Some  believe  that  as  time  passes  the 
plight  of  their  loved  ones  is  being  for- 
gotten, even  by  the  Congress. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  help 
reassure  those  families  of  prisoners  and 
missing  that  we  in  the  Congress  continue 
to  place  the  highest  priority  on  efforts  to 
obtain  humane  treatment  and  early  re- 
lease of  our  men. 

A  fourth  reason  for  supporting  this 
resolution  is  that  its  adoption  can  help 
move  toward  the  attainment  of  oiu-  na- 
tional goals  for  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

For  example,  it  may  be  a  factor  in  con- 
vincing the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia  that  they  should 
live  up  to  the  International  obligations 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  providing 
humane  treatment  for  all  prisoners  and 
immediate  repatriation  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.      Further,      the      resolution — 


through  Its  second  "resolve"  clause — may 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  the  even- 
tual release  of  American  prisoners  may 
be  possible. 

A  fifth  and  final  reason  for  passing 
this  resolution  Is  that  its  adoption  is 
certain  to  encourage  and  assist  efforts 
by  our  Government,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  other  domestic 
and  foreign  organizations,  which  are 
laboring  to  bring  relief  to  American 
POW's  and  their  families. 

In  that  regard,  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  8  through  11  of  the  report  in  which 
are  reprinted  letters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Defense,  and  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  They  de- 
scribe the  many  uses  made  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  91st  Congress  on  be- 
half of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

In  that  context,  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  amount  of  mall 
coming  to  the  families  from  American 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  has  fallen 
off  drastically  in  recent  months. 

Many  of  the  families  believe  this  de- 
velopment is  the  result  of  slackening 
attention  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  to  the  plight  of  prisoners  of  war. 
While  the  glare  of  world  public  opinion 
was  on  the  leaders  of  Hanoi,  they  per- 
mitted relatively  frequent  letters:  now 
that  the  spotlight  has  turned  elsewhere, 
they  are  once  again  clamping  down  on 
the  prisoners. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  resolution  will 
help  convince  the  Communist  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  that  they  should — at  the 
very  least — permit  frequent  commimi- 
catlon  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  supplementary  views  attached  to 
the  report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 374. 

Those  views  regret  the  deletion  of  a 
paragraph  from  an  earlier  version  of  the 
resolution  which  called  on  the  President 
to  take  specific  actions  regarding  nego- 
tiating a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of  all 
American  military  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  I  voted  in  subcommittee  to 
report  POW  resolution  with  language 
along  those  lines,  it  rapidly  became  clear 
that  the  political  implications  of  such  a 
statement  Imperiled  the  very  possibility 
of  passage  with  its  higher  himianitarian 
purposes. 

The  spectacle  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  caught  up  in  a  political  hassle  and 
controversy  over  the  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  would 
not  be  a  desirable  development.  It  might 
harm  the  very  cause  which  the  resolu- 
tion seeks  to  promote. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
signed  the  supplementary  views,  as  well 
as  those  who  feel  similarly  on  the  issue, 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  seeking 
unanimity  on  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
and  to  cast  their  votes  accordingly. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  providing  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  very  best  forum  In  the  United 
States  for  the  expression  of  the  concerns 
and  interests  of  families  of  prisoners  of 


war   and    those    missing   in    action   in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Through  regular  hearings  he  has  en- 
abled anyone  with  an  idea  to  advance  or 
an  opinion  to  express  a  ready  way  to 
do  that.  He  has  given  assurance  that  the 
subcommittee  will  continue  to  meet  at 
least  monthly  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  parts  of  this  resolution  pro- 
poses the  unconditional  release  of  1,600 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  now 
held  in  South  Vietnam.  This  idea  has 
long  been  advocated  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  who  assured  me  just  re- 
cently that  it  Is  acceptable  to  President 
Thleu  of  South  Vietnam.  Col.  Frank 
Borman,  the  President's  special  ambas- 
sador on  prisoners  of  war,  endorses  the 
idea  and  feels  it  very  important  that  it 
be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  374  pro- 
poses the  unconditional  release  of  1,600 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  now 
held  in  South  Vietnama. 

The  basic  purpose  is  to  set  the  best 
possible,  most  dramatic  example  In  re- 
spect to  humane  treatment  of  POW's. 

Best  possible,  because  the  prisoners 
would  be  turned  loose,  free  to  return 
home  without  condition.  Each  would  be 
supplied  rations  for  the  homeward  jour- 
ney. The  International  Red  Cross  would 
supervise  the  entire  operation  Including 
selection,  assembly  and  release  of  the 
prisoners.  No  forced  repatriation  would 
occur. 

Most  dramatic,  because  a  release  of 
this  magnitude  involving  up  to  1,600  pri- 
soners would  be  without  precedent  In 
history.  The  report  of  this  event  by  the 
worldwide  news  services  would  surely 
mobilize  opinion  worldwide  to  our  advan- 
tage and  against  Hanoi's  POW  policy. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  release  of 
"as  many  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  South  Vietnam  as  are  will- 
ing to  return  to  their  homeland,  up  to  a 
a  number  equalling  the  number  of 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action  or 
imprisoned  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  proposal  urges  our  Government  to 
schedule  the  simultaneous  release  of 
enemy  prisoners  along  the  demilitarized 
zone.  An  appropriate  ceremony  would 
be  conducted  during  which  our  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  plea  for  similar  hu- 
mane treatment  of  U.S.  servicemen  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  and  Pathet  Lao.  Prisoners 
would  then  be  given  a  supply  of  food  and 
permitted  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the  bor- 
der between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
All  plans  would  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  special  precautions  would  be 
taken  to  prohibit  forced  repatriation. 

The  purpose  of  this  massive,  repatria- 
tion would  be  to  focus  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  POW's  and  to  bring  the 
maximum  pressure  to  bear  on  Hanoi  and 
the  NLF  for  a  humanitarian  response. 

I  feel  a  response  may  be  forthcoming, 
although  It  might  not  be  Immediate.  I 
base  this  optimism  on  two  factors.  First, 
it  should  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  the 
parties  in  Southeast  Asia  that  the  United 
States  is  withdrawing  all  its  troops  from 
that  beleaguered  subcontinent.  The  re- 
election this  weekend  of  President  Thleu 
In  an  uncontested  election  adds  stability 
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and  continuity  to  the  political  life  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Only  one  factor  can  slow  the  pace  of 
withdrawal,  and  that  is  the  status  of  our 
men  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, Vletcong,  and  Pathet  Lao.  Very 
soon,  it  will  surely  be  apparent  to  the 
enemy  that  it  is  in  its  own  self-interest 
to  release  all  American  prisoners  in  order 
to  assure  the  continuing  and  uninter- 
rupted withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

The  second  factor  which  causes  some 
optimism  is  a  recently  stated  willingness 
by  the  enemy  to  accept  the  return  of  their 
own  men  held  prisoner  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  In  the  latest  peace  proposal 
advanced  by  the  enemy  at  Paris,  they 
stated  for  the  first  time  that  they  would 
agree  to  the  return  of  patriots  as  a  part 
of  an  overall  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  is  the  first  time  the  enemy  has 
even  admitted  that  it  has  troops  in  the 
South.  In  the  face  of  previous  refusals 
to  accept  returning  prisoners,  it  must  be 
taken  as  quite  significant,  and  those  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  watched  the 
stalled  Paris  peace  talks  so  view  It. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  enemy  re- 
sponds or  not,  I  believe  the  massive  re- 
patriation proposed  by  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  374  would  be  a  significant  ini- 
tiative for  the  United  States  to  make. 
The  ceremony  and  release  would  receive 
widespread  attention  through  television, 
radio,  and  press  coverage. 

Each  enemy  POW  released  would  rec- 
ognize, as  woiild  the  entire  world,  that  his 
newly  gained  freedom  symbolized  the  un- 
certain fate  of  one  Americsm  presently 
held  prisoner  or  missing  in  action.  This 
humanitarian  gesture  at  the  DMZ  would 
dramatize  as  no  other  way  possibly  could 
the  treatment  of  POW's  by  the  allies  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Vletcong.  and  the  Pathet 
Lao. 

This  proposal  has  gained  widespread 
support  from  many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans. Col.  Frank  Borman.  President 
Nixon's  Special  Representative  for  POW 
Affairs,  told  me  "this  should  be  accom- 
plished with  the  maximum  haste".  Mrs. 
Joan  Vinson,  coordinator  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  Americans  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia,  has  also  expressed  her 
support,  as  has  Defense  Secretary  Laird. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  conducted  these  hearings  and 
his  great  concern  for  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  and 
their  families. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
subject  embraced  in  the  supplemental 
views.  I  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
supplemental  views.  It  was  our  feeling 
that  this  resolution  is  all  right  as  far  as 


it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 
which  is  how  to  secure  their  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  subcommittee  on  the  subject 
and  two  forms  of  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted, and  only  two,  as  to  how  to  get 
the  prisoners  out. 

There  are  those  few  who  believe  that 
the  only  way  is  for  the  United  States 
to  invade  North  Vietnam.  There  is  not 
very  much  support  for  that  view.  I  think 
none  in  the  committee  and  none  that 
I  know  of  in  the  House. 

The  other  type  of  proposal  that  was 
made  by  Members  and  also  by  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  was  that  the  United 
States  should  set  a  date  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  American  forces,  such 
withdrawal  to  be  conditioned  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners,  and  it 
was  that  view  which  it  contained  in  the 
paragraph  referred  to  in  the  supplemen- 
tal views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  events  of  the 
last  weekend,  the  so-called  election  in 
Vietnam,  once  again  emphasize  that  the 
priorities  the  present  administration 
seems  to  be  following  in  Vietnam  are 
upside  down.  If  the  administration  was 
placing  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  first. 
No.  1,  they  would  be  following  the  course 
of  setting  a  date  for  total  withdrawal. 
However,  unfortunately,  the  POW-MIA 
problem  is  not  top  priority  insofar  as 
the  administration  is  concerned.  The  top 
priority  seems  to  be  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  government  headed  by 
Thleu. 

We  have  seen  this  weekend  a  farcial 
charade  of  an  election,  accompanied  by 
all  kinds  of  pressure  upon  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  which  indicates  the  character 
of  the  government  our  administration 
seems  to  be  determined  must  be  kept  in 
power — kept  in  power  at  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuating  the  war,  at  the  cost  of  con- 
tinued loss  of  life  for  American  fighting 
men. 

This,   Mr.   Speaker,   is   intolerable. 

So,  those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
signed  the  supplemental  views — and 
there  were  12  of  us  who  did  so — feel  it  is 
tragic  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  re- 
solution dealing  with  the  problem  of 
setting  a  date  so  that  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  in  action  can  be 
returned  to  this  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi   (Mr.   MONTGOMIRY). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  Chairman  Zablocki  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  they  held  on  the  matter 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  those  listed  as 
missing  In  action.  I  also  commend  him 
and  the  entire  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  reporting  out  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution we  have  under  consideration. 
This  measure  will  once  agsdn  provide  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  that 
It  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  American  POW's  and 
gain  information  concerning  our  MIA's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  for  my 
rising  this  afternoon  is  to  discuss  with 
my  colleagues  a  proposal  that  Congress- 
man Miller  of  Ohio  and  Congressman 
Davis  of  South  Carolina  and  I  have  had 


imder  consideration.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
Capitol  Hill  liaison  office  for  the  families 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 
The  purpose  of  the  office  would  be  to  pro- 
vide one  central  place  where  these  fam- 
ilies could  write,  call,  or  visit  for  any  type 
of  problem  they  might  have.  The  office 
would  provide  direct  contact  with  the 
Defense  and  State  Departments  and 
other  Government  agencies  that  might 
be  of  assistance.  The  liaison  office  would 
also  provide  up-to-date  information  and 
help  on  legislation  that  affects  the 
POW's/MIA's  and  their  families. 

Hopefully  the  office  could  be  staffed 
by  personnel  detailed  from  one  or  several 
of  the  standing  committees  or  Federal 
agencies  that  have  a  direct  interest  In 
POW's/MIA's.  Of  course,  funds  would 
also  be  needed  for  general  office  supplies, 
but  I  have  faith  they  would  be  forthcom- 
ing from  private  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses for  such  a  worthy  cause. 

As  envisioned,  the  liaison  office  would 
draw  together  all  of  those  resources  pres- 
ently available  to  the  families  of  POW's/ 
MIA's  and  cut  through  the  redtape  with 
which  the  families  are  now  faced. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  proposal  is 
only  under  consideration  at  this  time. 
Congressman  Miller,  Congressman  Da- 
vis or  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  the 
idea  with  any  of  our  colleagues  in  order 
to  determine  if  they  feel  such  a  Uaison 
office  would  be  feasible  and  might  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  contmue  our 
negotiations  for  prisoner  release  and 
continue  to  press  for  humane  treatmoit 
of  our  captured  servicemen.  But  I  also 
feel  that  we  need  to  provide  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  families  for  as  long  as 
their  loved  ones  are  held  captive  by  the 
cruelest  enemy  we  have  ever  fought. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wtU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Si}eaker,  I  would  also  like  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations for  the  presentation  of  this 
resolution  that  has  come  before  us  to- 
day, but  I  would  also  like  to  stress  the 
need  that  exists  today  at  a  time  when  our 
coimtry  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything 
toward  securing  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  yet  we  have  the  fam- 
ilies here  who  are  undergoing  the  daily 
turmoil  of  existing  without  a  father.  I 
think  there  is  need  for  this  liaison  office. 

When  we  worry  about  what  will  be  the 
mental  state  of  a  prisoner  when  he  re- 
turns, if  he  returns,  we  often  forget 
about  what  is  the  mental  state  of  his 
family  at  home  now.  They  are  at  the 
breaking  point,  they  are  almost  at  the 
point  of  losing  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  liaison  office  is  a  way — 
and  a  real  way — by  which  we  can  show 
that  we  do  care,  that  we  are  willing  to 
take  positive  actions  to  promote  and  help 
the  families  of  those  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  coimtry  and  for  their 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  very  worthwhile  and  timely 
comments,  and  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
consider  this  proposal. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pamsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  on  his  excellent 
statement,  and  to  ask  the  question  on 
whether  a  llasion  office  that  would  Join 
the  various  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  department  might  not  be  the 
correct  approach  to  take,  and  not  partic- 
ularly a  liaison  office  that  Is  situated  in 
the  Congress,  or  in  a  committee? 

I  think  the  Congress  is  doing  enough, 
and  we  have  people  who  are  tremendous- 
ly interested  in  this  problem  such  as  our 
subcommittee  and  others,  and  the  ques- 
tion then  is  which  side  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  it  be?  Which  department 
needs  strengthening?  I  would  think  it 
would  be  the  executive  office  on  a  liaison 
basis. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  point  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  well 
taken.  The  idea  as  envisioned  by  the 
three  Members  who  worked  on  this  pro- 
posal of  a  liaison  office  would  be  that  it 
would  make  no  policies,  It  would  merely 
give  the  families  a  place  to  come  to,  and 
a  place  where  a  small  staff  would  be  on 
duty  and  available  to  help  families  with 
problems  pertaining  to  the  GJovemment. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  does  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  subscribe 
to  this  resolution.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  in  this  room  who  does  not 
wsmt  to  see  the  repatriation  of  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  are  prisoners  in  South- 
east Asia.  In  fact,  I  recently  introduced 
a  resolution — House  Resolution  559 — • 
calling  upon  the  President  to  pursue  the 
July  1  peace  offer  of  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese.  That  offer,  as  you 
will  recall,  clearly  stated  that  upon  our 
setting  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal,  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners  would  proceed 
concurrently  with  the  removal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  no  congressional  action 
has  been  taken  on  that  resolution,  and 
am  most  distressed  that  the  President 
has  effectively  rejected  the  golden  op- 
portunity which  the  peace  Initiative  pre- 
sented to  get  us  out  and  to  provide  for  the 
repatriation  of  our  soldiers. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  resolution  is  com- 
ing up  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  for, 
had  It  come  up  under  a  rule.  It  would 
have  been  subject  to  amendment  on  the 
floor.  As  reported  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  resolution  con- 
tained a  "resolved"  clause  which,  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  contained  in  House 
Resolution  559,  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  the  July  1  proposals.  Un- 
fortunately, this  clause  was  deleted  by 
the  full  conunittee  in  repoiting  out  the 
resolution. 

As  presented  to  us  here  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  resolution  not  only  has  noth- 
ing controversial  about  it,  bi.t  also  noth- 
ing really  meaningful. 


One  of  the  characters  in  the  musical, 
"1776,"  asks: 

la  anybody  there? 
Is  anybody  llatenlng? 
Do«s  anybody  care? 

I  fear  that  if  those  questions  were 
asked  of  us,  the  answer  to  each  would 
have  to  be  in  the  negative. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  stated  that 
we  would  not  consider  getting  out  unless 
there  were  some  arrangement  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  POWs.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  North  Vietnamese  responded  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  language,  proposing 
that  the  repatriation  and  the  withdrawal 
proceed  at  the  same  time. 

Were  we  there? 

Were  we  listening? 

Did  we  care? 

Apparently  not,  for  rather  than  re- 
sponding to  the  July  1  proposals,  all  we 
do  is  to  keep  on  mouthing  our  desire  to 
have  these  men  released.  It  is  clear  that 
what  we  must  do  is  to  accept  the  offer. 

There  is  no  reason  left  for  our  being  in 
Vietnam  today.  We  cannot  possibly  help 
the  prisoners  unless  we  agree  to  set  a 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 
The  election  Sunday  was  the  final  and 
the  ultimate  mockery  of  our  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

We  must  set  a  date  certain  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Only  then  will 
the  prisoners  be  returned  to  us,  and  only 
then  will  this  body  be  acting  so  as  to 
reflect  the  views  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MYEPIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must 
not  relax  in  our  efforts  to  educate  and 
mobilize  public  opinion  to  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

President  Nixon's  statement  last  week 
reiterated  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
more  than  1,600  Americans  captured  and 
missing.  President  Nixon  should  be  cred- 
ited with  tht  conscious  shift  in  policy  in 
1969  designed  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Since  that  time,  concerted  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  POW's  have  resulted  in 
some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  their  handling  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  such  con- 
cessions by  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
far  short  of  their  obligations  both  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  to  the  concept 
of  humane  treatment.  Thus  the  reason 
for  this  resolution  which  reaffirms  our 
condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners. Much  more  needs  to  be  done  be- 
fore any  measure  of  satisfsiction  may  be 
derived  oy  those  who  have  been  striving 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
author of  this  resolution  I  am  proud  to 
rise  to  urge  its  unanimous  passage.  Last 
week  I  spoke  with  the  families  of  the 
men  who  are  prisoners  and  who  are 
missing  in  Indochina.  I  would  like  to 
paraphrase  them  now:  Make  the  POW 
issue  No.  1,  not  TtaletL 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  374.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  sit- 
uation is  such  that  we  And  it  necessary 
to  bring  up  this  legislation  calling  for 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

Humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  a  matter  sub- 
ject to  no  question  by  any  country  con- 
sidering Itself  as  worthy  of  a  place 
among  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  It 
would  also  seem  to  be  an  act  of  basic  hu- 
manity to  provide  information  on  pris- 
oners of  war  held  captive  and  on  the 
fate  of  any  servicemen  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

It  Is  particularly  appalling  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  remains  Intransigent  in 
refusing  to  fulfill  the  obligations  it  un- 
dertook when  it  signed  the*  Geneva  Con- 
vention RelaUve  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  As  our  committee  has 
fwinted  out.  North  Vietnam,  using  the 
despicable  grounds  that  our  prisoners 
are  "war  criminals,"  has  consistently 
and  blatantly  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  speclflcaUy 
by- 
Refusing  to  allow  Impartial  inspection 
of  prisoner  facilities  either  by  third- 
country  intermediaries  or  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross ; 

Refusing  to  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners; 

Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses, including  taking  films  of  them  be- 
ing driven,  wounded,  and  hurt,  through 
villages; 

Subjecting  the  men  to  extreme  isola- 
tion and  other  forms  of  psychological 
pressures  and— at  times— to  physical 
brutalities ; 

Refusing  to  identify  all  the  prisoners 
whom  they  are  believed  to  have  in  cus- 
tody; 

Not  allowing  prisoners  to  communicate 
with  their  families  through  normal 
authorized  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 374  we  seek,  foremost,  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  and  torment  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  who 
await  their  return,  or  for  word  of  their 
fate,  with  Increasing  concern  and  des- 
pair. We  ask  merely  that  North  Vietnam 
begin  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  to  which  it  has  sub- 
scribed. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  are  propos- 
ing a  truly  generous  offer  to  free  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  In  the  hope 
that  Hanoi,  the  National  Liberation 
FYont  and  the  Pathet  Lao  would  recon- 
sider smd  respond  with  similar  humane 
treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

There  are  a  number  of  viewpoints  on 
how  to  resolve  the  agonizing  problem 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen 
missing  in  action,  but  with  approval  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  374  we  will 
make  It  unequivocally  clear  that  the 
American  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  are  solidly  imlted 
in  the  cause  of  achieving  humane  treat- 
ment a-id  eventual  release  of  our  captive 
servicemen 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  con- 
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Crete  evidence  of  our  deep  and  continu- 
ing concern  for  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  for  ^e 
extended  anxiety  and  suffering  of  their 
wives  and  families,  I  most  earnestly  urge 
and  hope  that  Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 374  now  before  us  will  be  speedily 
and  unanimously  suiopted. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  resolution  is  to  reg- 
ister our  further  appeal  and  further  ex- 
press our  sentiments  about  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  weu- 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  to  ask 
others  to  join  with  us  in  requesting  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the  legal 
obligations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
affecting  prisoners  of  war. 

Our  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
graphically  demonstrate  that,  whatever 
other  differences  may  exist  among  us, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people  are  completely 
united  m  their  conviction  and  appeal 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
and  allies,  in  accord  with  international 
agreement,  will  promptly  provide  full  in- 
formation about  the  names,  condition, 
and  whereabouts  of  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  furnish  all  other  knowl- 
edge they  may  have  about  American 
servicemen  who  have  been  reported  miss- 
ing in  action. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  grievous  dis- 
may and  disappointment  to  the  UJ3. 
Congress  tuid  the  American  people  that 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  thus  far 
shown  an  utter  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  cover- 
ing the  control  and  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  and  particularly  so  in  their  re- 
fusal to  permit  them  to  correspond  with 
their  families. 

Global  history  reveals  that,  with  all  its 
admitted  evils,  there  is  still  the  highest 
individual  honor  and  courage  in  war  and 
a  mutual  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  opposition. 
To  engage  in  war  differences  cannot  and 
will  not  justify  any  suspensions  or  de- 
parture from  the  commonly  accepted 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  civilized 
world. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  are 
especially  interested  and  impressed  by 
the  weight  of  American  public  opinion. 
We  would  hope  they  may  be  equally  smd 
rightfully  concerned  about  world  judg- 
ment. 

If  this  is  so,  and  we  pray  that  it  is,  we 
trust  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  her  allies  will  promptly 
respond  to  this  united  and  universal  ap- 
peal for  them  to  provide  complete  in- 
formation about  and  to  Insure  the  most 
complete  medical  and  humane  treatment 
of  the  hundreds  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  they  are  now  holding.  It  is  only  by 
this  humane  action  that  they  can  yet, 
and  I  hope  they  will,  historically  esca(>e 
condemnatory  Judgment  before  the  bar 
of  united  American  and  world  opinion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
American  can  be  satisfied  with  the  deee- 
calation  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  until 
the  estimated  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Commmilst  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  are  released. 

Despite  the  auoceas  of  President  Nixon's 


Vietnamization  program  and  declining 
American  casualty  rates,  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  this  war  are  inflicted  upon  these 
men  with  each  succeeding  day  of  their 
captivity.  Our  men  have  endured  great 
hardships  while  they  have  been  impris- 
oned. Their  moral  strength  and  loyalty 
has  been  tested  and  they  have  passed 
that  test. 

But  more  than  this,  they  and  their 
families  have  suffered  years  of  silent 
frustration  because  the  enemy  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  allow  them  any  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have,  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  they 
signed  in  1957.  refused  to  even  identify 
the  prisoners  that  they  are  holding. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  as- 
sert that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  the  withdrawal  of  American  combat 
troops  must  be  preceded  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  release  of  American  POW's. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  recognize  and  SLfflrm  the  loyalty  of  our 
men  and  to  do  all  within  our  power  to 
insure  their  humane  treatment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 113,  a  resolution  quite  similar  to 
the  measure  presently  under  considera- 
tion in  this  body,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice 
In  support  of  this  effort  on  behalf  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  should  be  acting  on  this  resolution 
just  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  concludes  here  in  Washington.  Un- 
fortunately, a  schedule  conflict  made  It 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  a  breakfast 
meeting  with  this  group. 

I  am  sure  the  families  in  attendance 
at  that  meeting  took  heart,  later  in  the 
day,  when  President  Nixon  addressed  a 
few  remarks  at  a  dinner  meeting.  The 
President  offered  some  hope  when  he 
said: 

I  can  assure  you  that  ev«y  negotiating 
channel  Including  many  private  channels 
that  have  not  yet  been  disclosed,  have  been 
pursued,  are  being  pursued  and  wlU  be 
pursued. 

I  can  aasure  you  that  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  that  whenever  any  matter  oomea 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  a  Senator 
or  Congreesman,  It  la  brought  to  my  desk 
and  we  run  out  the  lead,  whatever  It  mav 
be. 

In  addition  to  these  hopeful  words  of 
the  President,  I  am  certain  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  families  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  in  action  that  their 
cause  is  the  personal  commitment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  said — 

I  am  Just  so  proud  of  how  great  you  have 
been  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  down. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  vote  of 
affirmation  of  this  resolution  today  is 
also  indicative  of  the  personal  commit- 
ment of  every  Member  of  this  body.  No 
matter  what  our  political  inclinations, 
we  cannot  help  but  share  a  common  bond 
in  our  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  these  men 
and  their  families. 

The  wives,  the  mothers,  the  children 


of  these  1,600  American  men — ^many  of 
whom  have  endured  being  separated 
from  their  loved  ones  for  as  many  as  8 
years — have  suffered  tremendously.  Chil- 
dren have  grown  up  without  knowing 
their  fathers.  Wives  have  been  forced  to 
rear  their  families  without  the  benefit 
of  a  husband's  help.  All  of  this  continues 
in  many  cases  without  the  people  at 
home  even  knowing  if  their  loved  one  is 
still  alive.  Imagine  the  agony  they  en- 
dure. 

Mr.  Streaker,  I  urge  that  we  give  this 
resolution  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval. 
We  must  continue  to  present  a  united 
front  of  support  for  the  POWs  and 
MIA's  since  our  greatest  weapon  against 
Hanoi,  at  this  point,  is  a  show  of  soli- 
darity. Our  cries  of  outrage  In  oppositlcm 
to  the  atrocities  committed  against 
American  men  should  and  must  con- 
tinue. Hopefully,  sometime  soon  they  wUl 
be  heeded. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
374,  protesting  the  inhumane  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  re- 
peated appeals  to  North  Vietnam  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  their  con- 
sistent refusal  to  do  so.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  primary  means  to 
force  compliance  is  through  the  weight 
of  world  opinion.  The  United  States  must 
continue  to  call  attention  to  the  actions 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Con- 
gress can  do  its  part  by  passing  reso- 
lutions such  as  the  one  before  us  today. 
Passage  of  similar  legislation  last  year 
resulted  in  some  concessions  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government.  While 
these  eoncessions  were  only  a  small  part 
of  what  we  had  hoped  for,  It  Is  none- 
theless an  indication  that  the  action  tak- 
en by  the  Congress  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  world  opinion  were  not  taken 
lightly  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  resolution  further  expresses  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  "Im- 
mediate, unconditional  release  of  as 
many  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  South  Vietnam  as  are  willing 
to  return  to  their  homeland,  up  to  a 
number  equaling  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans listed  as  missing  in  action  or  im- 
prisoned in  Southeast  Asia."  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  colleague.  Clxm  Zablocki.  that 
such  a  large-scale  repatriation  would 
trigger  reciprocation  from  the  other 
side. 

Because  of  the  strong  expression  of 
protest  which  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 374  embodies.  I  urge  its  unani- 
mous adoption. 

*w^.^°i^**  ^^  ^  P°^'  ou*'.  however, 
tnat  I  Joined  a  bi-partisan  group  of  12 

members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  signing  supplemental  views  to 
the  committee  report  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  374.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  only  effective  way  to  Insure  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  is  by 
setting  a  date  for  total  withdrawal  of 
US.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  administration  to  make 
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such  a  move  and  the  refusal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  to  negotiate  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  have  resulted  In  a  com- 
plete stalemate. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed 
the  supplemental  views  that  language 
should  be  Included  in  the  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  "to  undertake  further 
steps  to  negotiate  a  date  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  combat  forces 
from  Indochina,  such  withdrawal  to  be 
conditional  upon  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment being  made,  at  least  3  months  prior 
to  such  date,  for  insuring  the  safety  of 
the  withdrawing  forces  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  U.S.  prisoners  held  in  Indo- 
china." 

While  I  still  strongly  support  the 
above  proposal.  I  feel  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  374  is  an  important 
and  necessary  step  and  a  positive  con- 
tribution toward  our  goal  of  securing  hu- 
mane treatment  and  early  release  of 
these  brave  men. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haive 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
374. 

The  question  was  taken.  I 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  weis  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeaa  371,  nays  0,  not  voting  60. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  283] 
YKA»— 371 


Abbltt 

Abemetb; 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Ad&mj 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderaon,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Al*. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dsk. 
Archer 
Arends 
Asp  In 
Aspln&ll 
Bad  11 10 
Baker 
BarlnK 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berg  land 
Betts 
BeriU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Boggs 
Bound 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 


Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.O. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Uasa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BurllBon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlabolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
CoUner 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
C\Uver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 


Dennis 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

E>ownlng 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calli. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Paacell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser  . 

Frenzel  ■ 

Prey  f 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

Ooldwater 


Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Qrlffln 
Qrifflths 
Oroas 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hattiaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Htcks,  Wash. 
HlUls 
Hogan 
Holineld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  NO. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McClure 
MoColllster 
McConnack 
McCullocb 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 


McMillan 
Macdonald, 


Bdadden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

BtathU,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

MUls,  t£d. 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Watcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  Ul. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

NAYS— 0 


Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

StubbleOeld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
TeaKue.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Stelger,  Wis. 

8tr»tton 

Stuckey 


Ullman 

Veysey 

Widnall 


Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— 60 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Braaco 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Conyers 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

du  Pont 


Edwards.  La. 
Eshleman 
EvluB,  Tenn. 
Plynt 
Pord, 

WUllamD. 
Prellnghuysen 
Olalmio 
Hanna 
Hays 
H*bert 
H  ungate 
Icbord 
Landnun 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McClory 


McCloakey 

McEwen 

MaUUard 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MlnUh 

Mlnshall 

Murphy,  NY. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Rodlno 

Runnels 

Smith.  Calir. 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  tinnounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.    H6bert    with    Mr.    Young    of   Florida. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr  Ashley. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Eshle- 


Mr. 

man. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
son. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


Mlkva  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Landrum  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

aialmo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Runnels  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 


Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  William  D  Pord  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  ISi.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COOPERATIVE  FORESTRY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  8817 1  to  further  co- 
operative forestry  programs  admini- 
stered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.8817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1  of 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of 
August  25.  1950  (64  Stat.  473.  as  amended, 
16  use  568c ),  is  amended  „o  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  State 
foresters  or  appropriate  officials  of  the  several 
States,  Territories,  and  possessions  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions  to  provide  technical 
services  to  private  landowners,  forest  opera- 
tors, wood  processors,  and  public  agencies, 
with  respect  to  the  multi-use  management 
and  environmental  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  forest  lands,  the  harveatlng,  market- 
ing, and  processing  of  forest  products,  and  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  establishment 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  urban  areas,  communi- 
ties, and  open  spaces.  All  such  technical  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided  In  each  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  possession  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
agreed  upon  In  advance  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  forester  or  appropriate 
ofBcial  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  possession. 
The    provisions    of    this    Act    and    the    plan 
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agreed  upon  for  each  State,  Territory,  or  pos- 
session shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner 
as  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  private 
agencies  and  individuals  furnishing  servlcea 
of  the  type  described  in  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act  is  amended  by  substituting 
■$20.000.000"  for  "»5,000,000"  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924 
(43  Stat.  653,  16  TJ.S.C.  666),  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  annually  not 
more  than  $40,000,000  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  this  Act.". 

( b )  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  26,  1949 
(63  Stat.  909,  16  U.S.C.  666a)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Mr.  Sikes,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8817  is 
a  very  comprehensive  legislative  package. 
It  will  update  all  of  America's  forestry 
programs.  This  has  not  been  done  for 
many  years. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  Amer- 
ica's forests  are  among  our  greatest  as- 
sets. They  are  necessary  to  a  sound  en- 
vironment. They  represent  a  construction 
and  industrial  potential  of  tremendous 
cash  value.  They  offer  important  water- 
shed assets  and  unsurpassed  recreational 
advantages. 

Total  timberland  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  510  million  acres  with  a 
value  for  land  and  timber  of  $100  billion. 
This  is  not  as  big  as  the  national  budget, 
but  it  is  a  close  second.  And  I  am  sure 
each  of  us  realizes  nothing  will  ever  again 
be  as  big  as  the  national  budget. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  take  this 
really  tremendous  asset  for  granted.  We 
assume  that  the  forests  have  always  been 
here  and  they  always  will.  A  look  around 
will  show  that  just  is  not  true.  Forest 
resources  are  steadily  being  depleted. 
There  is  home  and  industrial  plant  con- 
struction, highway  construction,  forest 
flre  destruction,  conversion  of  forests  to 
agricultural  land,  and  other  activities 
which  steadily  reduce  America's  forest 
resources.  I  think  it  must  be  said  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
adverse  pressure  been  greater  on  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources. 

The  fact  that  we  do  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  assets  mesuis  that  at  no 
time  will  America's  forest  resources  be 
totally  lost,  but  there  are  bare  and  eroded 
hills  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  which 
should  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  bar- 
ren wastes  which  are  predominant  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  once  were 
timbered  and  where  the  forest  resources 
were  lost  through  carelessness  and  mis- 
management. 

The  problem  of  forest  preservation  and 
improvement  in  America  is  such  that  de- 
spite many  worthwhile  activities  and  pro- 
grams, we  are  not  really  holding  our  own. 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  bill.  We  want 


to  do  a  better  job  for  the  greatest  natural 
resource  that  is  left  to  us.  HJl.  8817  will 
make  it  possible.  It  will  bring  America's 
forestry  programs  up  to  date. 

This  bill  will  be  helpful  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  more  than  half  of  the  tim- 
ber resources  are  in  private,  nonindustrial 
forest  land.  Of  this,  only  29  percent  is 
considered  to  be  properly  managed. 
Twenty -six  percent  is  in  urgent  need  of 
planting.  Forty-five  percent  needs  tim- 
berland improvement  work.  Many  owners 
do  not  have  the  financial  resources  or  the 
technical  capabilities  to  bring  about  these 
improvements.  Provitlon  for  this  type  of 
work  is  made  in  the  cooperative  forest 
management  program.  In  this  area  of 
serious  deficiency,  the  bill  now  before  you 
can  bring  about  tremendous  improve- 
ments. The  present  authorization  for 
Federal  funding  in  this  program  is  $5 
million.  We  propose  to  increase  that  au- 
thorization to  $15  million.  In  this  pro- 
gram the  States  are  carrying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost — or  69  percent — and 
this  approximate  ratio  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. The  Federal  Government  is  not  go- 
ing to  take  over  the  expenditures  now 
being  incurred  by  the  States.  There  sim- 
ply is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  needed 
which  has  not  been  accomplished.  This 
bill  will  provide  the  opportunity. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  from  women's 
clubs  and  others  who  are  supporting  this 
bill,  and  possibly  you  have  wondered  why 
they  are  interested  in  forestry.  There  is 
new  authorization  in  the  bill  which 
would  provide  for  an  entirely  new  and 
long-needed  program.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  would  broaden  the  present  concept 
of  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management 
Act  to  assist  the  States  and  cities  in  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  establish- 
ment of  planted  areas  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  urban  area  communities  and  open 
spaces.  There  are,  of  course,  cogent  rea- 
sons for  this.  Anyone  who  enters  a  city 
can  observe  first-hand  the  deterioration 
of  the  urbsin  environment.  Our  cities  are 
becoming  barren  wastelands  of  concrete, 
brick,  and  asphalt.  Many  cities,  the  trees 
which  add  a  special  dimension  to  the 
landscape  and  give  it  a  much  more  pleas- 
ing appearance,  largely  are  gone.  Cer- 
tainly a  wooded  area  provides  a  healthier 
and  more  wholesome  atmosphere.  This 
section  would  help  cities  to  have  green 
wooded  areas — carefully  planned,  strate- 
gically placed,  and  properly  maintained; 
would  help  to  prevent  erosion;  and 
would  help  to  provide  for  the  recreation 
and  aesthetic  needs  of  the  people.  A  num- 
ber of  States  and  cities  tdready  are  far 
along  on  this  program.  We  won't  take 
over  what  they  are  doing.  We  will  provide 
advice  and  technical  assistance.  They  en- 
thusiastically endorse  what  we  propose 
to  do  here  nationwide.  An  authorization 
of  $5  million  is  provided.  Seventy-flve 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  in  metropolitan  areas.  Yet, 
there  has  been  no  national  program  for 
better  urban  environment  forestry  prac- 
tices. Obviously,  such  a  program  is 
overdue. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  remaining 
section  of  the  bill.  It  proposes  to  double 
the  authorization  for  funds  for  fighting 
forest  fires.  Fires,  of  course,  are  the  one 
biggest  factor  which  deprives  the  public 


of  the  use  of  forests  in  obtaining  needed 
wood  products,  recreation,  and  favorable 
wildlife  habitat.  It  is  also  the  hard- 
est to  control.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  appropriating  right  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  present  authorization,  last  year 
was  one  of  the  worst  years  in  history  for 
forest  fires.  This  year  may  be  even  worse. 
Medical  experts  say  that  conditions 
caused  by  these  fires  have  brought  about 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  asthma 
and  chronic  lung  disorders.  Wildlife  ex- 
perts advise  that  this  year's  fires  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  game  popu- 
lations. The  Federal  Government  has  co- 
operative agreements  with  all  50  States 
for  fighting  forest  fires,  but  the  costs 
actually  have  been  borne  for  the  most 
part  by  the  States,  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs,  but  actually  is  paying 
only  about  15  percent.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  States  will  withhold  funds 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bllL 
Most  of  them  have  plans  to  increase  the 
contributions  they  are  now  making.  The 
job  Is  a  lot  bigger  than  the  money  which 
is  available  to  cope  with  it.  We  must  do 
more  to  stop  the  destruction  of  forest 
land  resources  by  fires. 

Now  let  me  caU  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  100  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
bills  this  session,  which  are  intended  to 
strengthen  and  update  the  Nation's  for- 
estry programs.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully studied  the  problem  and  it  has  re- 
written the  proposals  into  a  single  pack- 
age which  I  think  represents  the  greatest 
forward  step  ever  proposed  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources.  We  can  all  be 
proud  of  the  bUl  which  is  advanced  here 
and  I  want  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  various  bills,  especial  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poacd  ;  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Belcher);  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Forests,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
Millan t ;  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tkacui:)  ;  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  a  job  which  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  May  I  express,  also,  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  shown  this  bill  by  a 
great  many  people  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment who  are  genuinely  interested  in  a 
magnificent  national  asset — the  Nation's 
forests. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  explain  briefly 
how  this  legislation  would  apply  and 
how  the  fimds  would  be  distributed  im- 
der  this  bill  to  the  Interested  agencies. 
Is  there  a  set  formula  or  a  project-by- 
project  formula?  How  is  the  money  dis- 
tributed? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
who  Is  very  well  versed  In  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  legislation.  I  would  sug- 
gest he  provide  the  details  and  I  will 
add  to  It. 
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Mr.  KYL.  One  part  of  \iils  bill  deals 
with  the  on-going  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  for  co-op  forest 
management. 

The  formula  under  which  that  distri- 
bution is  made  is  long  established.  The 
money  goes  where  the  need  is. 

The  same  thing  is  true  regarding  Are 
protection. 

The  urban  forestry  program  is  a  new 
one. 

The  bill  contemplates  spending  $5  mil- 
lion which  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  you  consider  all  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States — but  it  is  for  technical  as- 
sistance only  and  it  is  not  to  furnish 
trees,  shrul^,  and  plantings.  It  is  for 
technical  assistance  to  the  communities. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  including  in  this 
bill  provisions  for  the  protection,  im- 
provement, and  establishment  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  urban  area  communities 
and  open  spaces.  I  presume  this  would 
include  the  most  serioiis  problem  we  have 
in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  which  Is  the 
Dutch  elm  disease.  We  are  faced  with  an 
epidemic  in  this  country  of  Dutch  elm 
disease.  We  have  20  million  Dutch  elms 
left  in  America,  based  upon  present  esti- 
mates, and  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
being  destroyed  every  year  by  the  Dutch 
elm  disease  has  resulted  in  an  estimate 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century  there  will 
be  no  Dutch  elms  left  in  this  country. 
I  presume  local  communities  could  get 
some  technical  assistance  in  developing 
more  effective  programs  to  deal  with 
Dutch  elm  disease  within  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
assumption? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  intended  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  supplement  the  forestry 
programs  which  now  are  being  carried 
out  by  the  States.  Primarily  the  Federal 
Government  provides  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  The  work  of  the  States 
and  cities  in  the  new  national  urban 
renewal  programs  will  also  be  supple- 
mented and  not  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  all  of  these  pro- 
grams the  primary  level  of  activity  is 
determined  by  State  interest  in  State 
programs.  It  will  vary,  of  course,  the 
amoimt  of  work  required  to  meet  local 
need  to  cope  with  flre  control  and  other 
forestry  programs.  There  is  a  schedule  by 
which  each  State  can  receive  a  proper 
and  proportionate  share  of  Federal  funds. 
Disease  control  is  not  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  It  Is  done  under  research 
programs.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  guidance 
under  the  program  for  disease  and  insect 
control.  This  supplements  disease  and 
Insect  control  under  other  programs. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  responding  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  such 
problems  as  control  of  the  Dutch  elm 
disease,  we  have  ongoing  programs  under 
the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  in  re- 
search and  beyond  research,  and  they 
are  funded  in  the  Appropriations  Act, 


I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  in  a  program  of  this 
nature.  Right  now  we  have  some  chemi- 
cals which  have  at  least  shown  promise 
in  certain  pilot  operations  in  the  control 
of  Dutch  elm  disease,  but  because  they 
also  present  some  danger  to  animals, 
such  as  squirrels,  and  birds,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  not  permitted  broad 
use  of  those  chemicals.  Whenever  we 
seek  to  combat  a  malady  such  as  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  we  nm  into  a  problem 
of  controversy,  because  there  are  other 
values  environmentally  that  are  involved. 
One  must  weigh,  for  example,  the  spray- 
ing of  DDT  to  kill  Dutch  elm  disease 
along  with  the  comparable  losses  envi- 
ronmentally through  the  use  of  that 
chemical. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  presume  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  further  work,  dis- 
cussions, research,  and  the  development 
of  techniques  in  this  field,  and  that  that 
Is  the  purpose.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  including  the 
urban  areas  in  this  bill,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  we  have  serious  problems  in 
the  urban  areas.  Certainly  I  woxild  like 
to  urge  support  of  this  legislation  for 
that  reason,  along  with  the  other  excel- 
lent reasons  In  this  bill. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
deemed  it  proper  and  wise  to  include 
urban  areas  for  assistance  under  this 
act,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  that  move. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  always 
a  temptation  to  become  rhapsodic,  even 
emotional,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
forests  of  the  Nation.  I  will  not  take  that 
course,  because  this  proposal  before  us 
today  is  so  logical.  Let  us  stay  with  the 
facts. 

Understanding  the  bill  should  be  easy. 
First,  the  background. 

The  private,  nonlndustrial  forest  lands 
of  America  are  the  most  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  commercial  forests.  This  is  a 
serious  statement  when  we  look  at  the 
composition  of  our  forest  lands.  The  Oov- 
emment owns  130  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  lands — 130  million  acres. 
Forest  industries  own  63  million  acres. 
Three  hundred  seventeen  million  acres 
are  owned  by  individuals  and  groups, 
usually  in  relatively  small  plots  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  or  less.  We  may.  thus,  have  a 
large  forested  area,  but  It  has  very  many 
different  owners. 

In  other  words.  60  percent  of  the  total 
commercial  forest  lands  are  in  this  pri- 
vate, nonlndustrial  category.  It  Is  with 
these  lands  that  the  first  sections  of  the 
bill  are  concerned. 

These  lands  have  some  distinct  advan- 
tages. They  are  generally  the  most  acces- 
sible. They  contain  the  best  growth  po- 
tential. But  they  are  In  the  poorest  con- 
dition. This  fact  is  of  national  concern 
because  it  is  obvious  they  will  have  to 
make  a  much  greater  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  fiber  needs. 

I  say  they  are  in  the  poorest  condition. 
Only  29  percent  are  considered  as  prop- 
erly managed.  Twenty-six  percent  are  in 
urgent  need  of  planting  or  seeding  to  es- 


tablish acceptable  forest  cover  or  to  re- 
inforce substandard  tree  stocking.  Forty- 
five  percent  are  found  to  be  in  need  of 
timber  stand  improvement  to  improve 
individual  tree  quality,  species  composi- 
tion or  growth  rates. 

Long  ago,  the  Importance  of  this  cate- 
gory of  timberlands  was  recognized.  The 
Federal  Government  initiated  a  program 
of  cooperative  forest  management,  work- 
ing with  the  various  States. 

The  States  have  carried  the  big  finan- 
cial load.  They  now  employ  850  service 
foresters,  providing  services  to  more 
landowners.  They  have  been  successful, 
but  today  they  reach  fewer  than  3  percent 
of  the  owners  each  year.  For  emphasis 
again,  I  note  here  that  70  percent  of  the 
southern  States'  forests,  143  million  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  200  million  acres  are 
owned  by  more  than  4  million  individuals. 
This  area  alone  must  produce  2.3  times 
more  wood  by  the  year  2000  to  meet  its 
share  of  the  Nation's  needs. 

In  1970,  the  Federal  appropriation  for 
this  co-op  service  was  $4,130,000,  the 
States'  contribution,  $7,971,000.  In  1971, 
the  Federal  share  was  $4,950,000.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  Federal  share  of  $15 
million.  I  favor  this  increase. 

Next,  this  bill  would  increase  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  for  flre  preven- 
tion and  firel;ghting  to  $40  million  a 
year.  The  original  law  in  this  regard  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government  could 
contribute  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
funds  expended.  In  1970,  Uncle  Sam's 
contribution  was  not  50  percent  but  was, 
rather,  14.5  percent.  This  is  a  Federal 
share  of  $16.4  million  of  a  total  of  $113 
million. 

Why  should  this  fund  be  increased? 
In  1970,  large  fires  accoimted  for  a  half 
of  1  percen*.  of  the  total  number  of  fires, 
but  accounted  for  36  percent  of  the  area 
burned.  I  noted,  parenthetically,  that 
90  percent  of  the  total  number  of  fires 
are  still  man-caused  fires. 

The  average  size  of  fires  has  decreased, 
indicating  mere  efficiency  of  attack.  The 
total  number  of  fires  has  reached  a 
plateau.  It  is  about  the  same  for  the  last 
10  years  as  in  the  previous  10.  This  is  a 
sign  of  progress,  because  there  is  today  a 
much  greater  use  of  forests  by  people, 
and  the  hazards  have,  therefore,  been 
tremendously  increased.  It  can  be  said 
In  truth  that  flre  prevention  campaigns 
have  been  successful. 

Yet,  in  196s*.  2.9  million  acres  of  land 
were  burned  on  all  forest  regions  in  all 
protected  land.  In  1969,  an  area  equiv- 
alent to  the  State  of  Maryland  was  con- 
sumed by  wlidfire.  In  the  period  from 
1965  through  1969.  an  area  equal  to  all 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  was  ravaged 
by  wildfire.  Our  southern  forests  are 
reduced  by  1  percent  each  2  years, 
ravaged  by  wildfire. 

Parenthetically,  I  add  that  the  1970  flre 
season  in  the  national  forests  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  costly  in  history ; 
555.831  acres  of  Forest  Service  protected 
lands  were  burned.  Seven  lives  were  lost 
and  millions  of  collars  damage  was  suf- 
fered by  our  national  resources. 

We  need  an  increased  effort  in  flre 
protection. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  Is  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  character  but,  nonetheless,  signif- 
icant. 

This  section  proposes  a  $5  million  a 
year  program  for  urban  forests.  There 
are  133  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
a  population  of  more  than  100.000  and 
594  cities  of  between  25.000  and  100,000 
people.  F^ve  million  dollars  will  not  go 
far. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  the  com- 
mittee considers  the  $5  million  figure  as 
a  means  of  determining  what  can  be  done 
and  what  should  be  done,  rather  thsm 
considering  the  amount  as  "seed  money." 
All  funds  would  bo  used  for  advising  and 
consulting  rather  than  for  tree  planting 
and  associated  activities.  The  funds  are 
for  "intelligence, '  not  planting. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done:  65  percent  of  the  city  is 
tree-covered.  This  lends  to  beauty,  cool- 
ness, bird  life,  et  cetera,  but  also  actually 
rroduces  lumber  under  a  well-organized 
and  managed  long-range  program  of 
urban  forestry 

I  know  this  is  not  a  total  answer  to 
our  problems  on  private,  nonlndustrial 
forests.  We  need  a  broad  program  of  in- 
centives and  lon^-term  credit.  One  actual 
proposal  in  this  regard  would  cost  about 
$100  million  a  year.  This  is  not  proposed 
in  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  move  toward 
that  goal  with  other  legislation.  I 
strongly  recommend  passage  of  the  bill 
we   have   before   us   today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  make  two  brief  points 
for  the  Record.  One  is  the  committee  was 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  various  States  might  cut  down  or 
cease  to  participate  financially  in  the 
programs  and  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  what 
they  should. 

Therefore,  the  committee  intends  to 
continue  to  review  this  program  and  sug- 
gests respectfully  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  do  likewise. 

Another  point:  Some  of  the  Members 
may  recall  a  year  or  2  ago  we  had  some- 
thing called  the  "Timber  Supply  Act"  be- 
fore us,  which  I  was  very  much  against 
and  which  I  helped  lead  the  fight  against 
and  defeat,  which  affected  for  wilderness 
areas  and  potential  wilderness  areas.  For 
the  benefit  of  ecologists  or  environmen- 
talists present,  I  assure  the  Members  this 
does  not  invade  upon  or  get  into  the  wil- 
derness areas  in  any  way. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced 
three  bills:  H.R.  6082,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  cooperative  forest  man- 
agement; HM.  6084,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  cooperative  forest  fire 
protection;  and  H.R.  6086,  to  authorize 
an  urban  environmental  forestry  pro- 
gram. 

Following  extensive  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, chaired  by  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  who  Is  knowledge- 
able and  farsighted  in  the  field  of  for- 
estry and  for  that  matter  In  all  agricul- 
tural matters,  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  HR.  8817,  which  we  are 
considering  today. 


I  was  pleased  that  the  ideas  which  were 
contained  in  the  three  bills  which  were 
cosponsored  by  myself  and  a  good  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, were  Incorporated  into  the 
provisions  of  this  basic  legislation.  I 
would  urge  my  colletigues  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  biU  which  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Never  have  pressures  on  the  Nation's 
forest  resources  been  as  great  as  they  are 
today.  Constantly,  new  demands  are 
made  by  homebullders  and  buyers,  rec- 
reationists,  conservationists,  and  others 
who  clamor  for  forest  uses. 

Most  of  the  pressure  is  directed  at 
managers  of  the  public  commercial  for- 
ests which  make  up  about  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  and  which  currently 
produce  about  half  of  our  timber  sup- 
plies. There  continues  to  be  heavy  de- 
mand on  the  western  national  forests  for 
limaber  and  plywood  for  building  con- 
struction. However,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate forests  together  must  bear  the  fu- 
ture Impact  of  changing  and  increasing 
demands  for  wood,  water,  recreation, 
clean  air,  and  other  benefits.  Although 
we  can  expect  further  increases  in  pro- 
duction from  the  public  forests,  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  is  in  sight. 

Therefore,  the  nonindustry  private 
forests  must  step  into  the  breach.  This 
300  million  acres  of  commercial  forest — 
60  percent  of  the  total — can,  and  should, 
provide  at  least  50  percent  of  our  long- 
term  nee<is  for  forest  products. 

Timber-growing  sites  on  these  private 
forest  lands  are  relatively  good:  in  fact, 
probably  better  than  on  most  public  for- 
est lands.  However,  growing  stock  has 
deteriorated  because  of  past  abi]se  and 
poor  management.  Many  of  these  forest 
owners  have  neither  the  financial  re- 
sources nor  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  bring  about  improvements. 

The  cooperative  forest  management 
program  is  a  State-action  progrsun  with 
State-employed  service  foresters  provid- 
ing direct  assistance  to  private  forest 
owners.  This,  and  other  cost-sharing  pro- 
grams, have  resulted  in  gains  in  tree 
planting  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment— about  9  million  acres  in  the  last 
20  years. 

However,  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  the  nonindustry  private  forests  will 
require  much  effort  and  l£u-ge  expendi- 
tures of  money.  Tree  planting  or  seed- 
ing is  needed  on  103  million  acres  of 
non-Federal  rural  land.  Timber  stand 
improvement  is  required  on  178  million 
acres. 

Assistance  is  needed  to  initiate  more 
efficient  and  economical  logging  methods, 
consistent  with  restraints  and  modifica- 
tions needed  in  harvesting  timber  in 
heavy  recreational  use  areas  in  my  home 
State.  Workshops,  training,  and  other 
assistance  is  needed  in  forest  products 
utilization,  processing,  and  marketing. 

During  the  past  20  years  the  CFM  pro- 
gram in  the  States  has  shown  a  growing 
concern  for  recreation,  the  environment, 
and  other  values.  State-employed  service 
foresters  serve  as  "frontline"  troops  in 
guiding  forest  owners  to  improved  man- 
agement and  protection  of  their  forest 
resource.  These  service  foresters  are  also 


a  great  aid  to  rural  community  develop- 
ment and  provide  valuable  assistance  to 
private  consultants,  contractors,  and  the 
forest-based  Industries. 

Although  this  program  has  proved  to 
be  effective,  its  growth  has  not  kept  pace 
with  changing  needs.  Many  of  the  States 
today  are  in  desperate  straits  because  of 
a  shortage  of  appropriations  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  appropriation  is 
$4,950,000.  The  authorization  allotment 
for  this  program  is  only  $5,000,000. 

It  is  extremely  necessary,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  Federal  authorization.  An 
increase  to  $20,000,000  is  needed. 

A  major  threat  to  our  Federal  and  pri- 
vate forests  is,  of  course,  fire.  I  fear  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
meeting  its  responsibilities  in  the  coop- 
erative forest  fire  protection  program. 
The  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  recommend  adequate  systems 
of  flre  prevention  and  suppression  for 
each  forest  region  of  the  United  States. 
It  also  authorizes  him  to  share  the  cost 
of  such  protection  up  to  a  maximimsi  of 
50  percent.  While  this  does  not  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  spending  the 
full  50  percent  of  such  costs,  I  believe  it 
does  place  upon  it  the  responsibility  of 
providing  enough  fimds  to  insure  ade- 
quate protection  without  placing  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  individual  States. 
At  the  present  level  of  Federal  financing, 
about  14.5  percent,  I  believe  that  we  are 
not  carrying  our  share  of  the  load  and, 
therefore,  I  support  H.R.  8817  which 
would  authorize  additional  funds  for  this 
program. 

The  need  for  weU -equipped,  well- 
trained,  efficient  fireflghting  forces  in- 
creases constantly  as  our  forest  resources 
per  capita  diminish  and  tiieir  value  in- 
creases. We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
losses  occasioned  by  large  forest  fires. 
We  must  provide  the  means  to  reduce  the 
number  and  size  of  such  fires  sis  much 
as  is  humanly  possible  and  economically 
feasible. 

Last  fall  in  California,  alone,  we  suf- 
fered intolerable  losses.  In  one  9-day  pe- 
riod, southern  California  had  forest  fires 
that  caused,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
$200  million  worth  of  damage  to  re- 
sources and  improvements.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  Increase  in  fund  authoriza- 
tion requested  in  the  bill  being  considered 
is  equal  to  only  one -tenth  of  that  amoimt 
and  that  it  would  be  spread  over  all  50 
States  and  over  a  whole  year's  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
money  and  properly  so.  HJl.  8817  ts  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  spending  of  more 
money.  It  proposes  increases  in  the  basic 
authorization  for  this  program  from  $20 
to  $40  million.  Furthermore,  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  place  a  monetary  value  on 
the  tangible  resources  and  improve- 
ments, thus  giving  us  something  con- 
crete to  talk  about.  However,  where  for- 
est fires  are  concerned,  there  are  other 
values  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents.  Last  fall's  fires  in  southern 
California  blackened  over  430,000  acres. 
This  would  be  equal  to  a  strip  of  land 
1  mile  wide  extending  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  Oregon  border  or  from  Washing- 
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ton.  D.C..  to  about  40  miles  south  of  At- 
lanta, Qa.  Try  to  Imagine  what  a  blot 
that  makes  on  the  landscape.  Who  can 
estimate  the  thousands,  perhaps  millions 
of  birds,  animals,  and  fish  that  lost  their 
lives  in  those  ttres?  Who  can  imagine  the 
collective  sorrow  and  inconvenience 
brought  up«i  the  795  families  that  lost 
their  homes  In  those  flres  or  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  14  persons  who  died  there? 
Who  can  imagine  the  anxiety  of  the 
thousands  of  families  forced  to  flee  their 
homes,  not  knowing  whether  they  would 
have  homes  to  return  to?  Many  of  them 
had  to  abandon  pets  and  other  cherished 
possessions.  Who  can  place  a  monetary 
value  on  any  of  these  things  or  on  the 
pollution  these  flres  caused  to  Califor- 
nia's lakes,  rivers,  and  air? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  continue  to 
sustiun  losses  like  those  we  suffered  In 
California  last  fall  and  in  Florida  this 
spring.  We  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
spare  and  our  environment  cannot  stand 
the  impact  of  such  violent  assaults.  We 
must  build  up  our  capability  to  prevent 
and  suppress  wildfires  to  the  point  that 
such  occurrences  are  rare  rather  than 
commonplace.  We  cannot  expect  the 
States  to  do  the  job  alone.  Most  of  them 
are  extended  about  as  far  as  they  can 
go  in  this  direction  now.  No,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  face  up  to  Its  responsl- 
biliUes  and  carry  its  share  of  the  load. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

And  finally  I  turn  to  the  urban  envi- 
ronmental forestry  program. 

Much  like  giant  air  conditioners,  trees 
help  to  cool  the  city.  They  provide  shade 
and  protection  from  the  elements,  and 
they  soften  harsh  contours  of  crowded 
buildings.  They  clean  the  air.  They  dead- 
en sound.  And,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all.  they  provide  each  city  with  a 
much  needed  measure  of  beauty  and 
serenity.  In  fact,  a  single  tree  in  the  city 
can  be  appreciated  more  than  entire 
clusters  of  its  country  cousins. 

The  problems  inherent  in  our  modem 
urban  envirorunent  have  reached  crises 
proportions.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  both  in  large  cities  and  in  smaller 
communities,  a  forestry  program  is  ur- 
gently needed— needed  not  only  to  im- 
prove the  environment,  but  also  to  guide 
growth  and  expansion  of  existing  and 
new  cities. 

Leadership,  coordination,  and  techni- 
cal support  necessary  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  an  expanded 
and  revitalized  forestry  program  is  avail- 
able in  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Forest  Service,  by  virtue  of 
many  years  of  administering  a  coopera- 
tive forestry  program,  has  already  estab- 
lished the  necessary  working  relationslilp 
with  State  forestry  agencies.  The  Federal 
role  is  envisioned  as  that  of  providing 
national  leadership  and  coordination. 
Primarily,  the  program  is  Intended  for 
activation  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
should  not  involve  large  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral personnel. 

Many  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from 
this  program.  It  will  rejuvenate  blighted 
and  impoverished  slums  and  urban  cen- 
ters. Suburban  areas  and  small  towns 
will  once  again  become  healthy  and  at- 
tractive places  in  which  to  live. 


Without  doubt,  the  program  envisioned 
In  H.R.  8817  will  enhance  the  mental, 
physical,  and  social  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  authorization  is  obtained, 
the  urban  forestry  program  can  be  set  in 
motion.  Accordingly.  I  hope  this  commit- 
tee win  take  the  initial  step  toward  this 
goal  and  approve  this  act. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  increas- 
ing demands  being  made  on  our  Na- 
tion's forests  for  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional use  have  outdated  present  forest 
management  legislation.  We  have  before 
us  today,  however,  a  bill  that  will  do 
much  to  Improve  woodland  management 
and  bring  about  an  effective,  long-last- 
ing forestry  program.  This  bill,  H.R. 
8817.  includes  the  basic  provisions  of 
several  forestry  bills  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman SiKzs,  myself,  and  a  number 
of  other  colleagues  last  March. 

The  alarming  rate  of  forest  destruc- 
tion through  fire  and  improper  manage- 
ment should  provide  all  the  impetus 
needed  for  immediate  passage  of  this 
bill.  With  over  210  million  acres  of  pri- 
vate and  noncommercial  woodland  con- 
sidered improperly  managed  and  31 
million  acres  without  fire  protection,  our 
forest  resources  are  in  serious  danger. 
The  maintalnance  of  adequate  fire 
protection  is  essential  to  wood  produc- 
tion, recreation,  and  favorable  wildlife 
habitat.  But  to  date,  the  contribution  of 
Federal  funding  in  this  area  has  been 
small,  as  States  have  had  to  bear  85  per- 
cent of  this  protection  cost.  The  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  provided  by 
this  measure  will  help  to  meet  the  in- 
adequacies of  State  and  local  forest  fire 
prevention  forces.  By  increasing  the 
funds  authorized  for  cooperative  fire 
protection  of  non-Federal  lands  from 
$20  to  $40  million,  more  acreage  can  ef- 
fectively be  brought  under  the  protec- 
tion of  State  and  local  flreflghting  divi- 
sions. 

Projections  indicate  a  developing  cri- 
sis in  the  availability  of  commercial 
woodlands  to  meet  our  greatly  increas- 
ing lumber  demands.  One  solution  cer- 
tainly lies  in  the  300  million  acres  of 
underdeveloped  private,  nonlndustrlal 
woodlands.  The  proper  usage  of  this  land 
depends  on  technical  skill  and  knowl- 
edge not  found  among  nonlndustry  pri- 
vate owners  today.  Through  the  coop- 
erative assistance  section  of  this  bill  un- 
der which  an  additional  $15  million  is 
authorized  for  forestry  assistance  to 
landowners,  management  skills  can  be 
provided  for  proper  timber  cutting  and 
seeding  planting.  Additional  assistance 
win  be  made  available  to  owners  who 
wish  to  develop  recreation  or  conserva- 
tion  facilities. 

A  lack  of  technical  assistance  also  ex- 
ists in  the  urban  and  suburban  areas 
where  no  Federal  funding  has  been 
available  for  management  programs. 
The  citizens  of  these  areas  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving wooded  regions  and  green  belts. 


Scientists  have  demonstrated  the  need 
to  protect.  Improve,  and  establish  native 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic areas  of  the  cities,  because  of  their 
ability  to  renew  the  atmosphere,  filter 
the  air,  muffle  noise,  conserve  moistiu-e. 
and  control  erosion.  The  resources  to 
develop  management  programs  are  not 
available  in  these  regions.  Broadening 
the  scope  of  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  Act  to  urban  and  suburban 
areas  will  provide  cities  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  legislation 
will  be  a  balancing  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
The  States  can  no  longer  be  asked  to 
provide  over  80  percent  of  the  funds  nec- 
essary in  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's forests.  The  responsibility  for 
looking  ahead  and  establishing  effective 
assistance  programs  to  assure  adequate 
woodland  areas  for  all  usage  is  ours.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Burlison 
of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order. ) 

BURLISON     URGES     POFF     RECONSIDERATION 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  most  disappointing  to 
learn  over  the  weekend  that  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  i  Mr.  Poff  i  withdrew 
his  name  from  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  existing  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Many  of  us  do  not  agree  with  the  politi- 
ical  philosophy  of  President  Nixon.  At 
the  same  time,  our  system  of  government 
is  so  structured  that  the  President  is 
given  the  privilege  of  filling  presidential 
appointments  with  those  who  share  his 
pWlosophy.  The  people  of  this  country 
elected  Richard  Nixon  their  President  in 
1968.  If  they  do  not  like  his  ptillosophy, 
or  his  performance  in  office,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  so  in  Novem- 
ber 1972. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized in  tills  body  as  the  top  ranking  con- 
stitutional lawyer  iiereln.  He  is  enoinent- 
ly  qualified  for  this  high  offlce.  I  would 
hope  that  he  will  reconsider  his  with- 
drawal from  contention,  and  that  the 
President  will  reconsider  his  acceptance 
of  Mr.  PoFF's  withdrawal.  Hopefully,  the 
President  will  submit  Congressman 
PoFF's  name  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan). 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  SulKommittee  on  Forestry  held 
extended  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. We  did  not  find  anyone  who 
seriously  objected  to  this  proposal.  My 
subcommittee  feels  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  forestry  industry  in  this  country.  We 
know  the  people  of  our  country  are  be- 
coming forestry  minded.  This  legisla- 
tion. I  think,  will  add  a  great  deal  to 
preserving  our  forests  and  preventing 
flres. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
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consmne  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  a  cooperative  program. 
The  local  forest  programs  need  to  be 
strengthened.  This  wiU  go  a  long  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  8817.  Preservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  forests  are  of  concern 
to  Americans.  In  my  Eighth  District  and 
throughout  much  of  Virgliila,  forestry  is 
one  of  our  most  Impxartant  enterprises, 
both  in  terms  of  employment  and  rev- 
enue. With  reasonable  care  and  foresight, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should 
not  continue  to  hold  true  indefinitely. 

H.R.  8817.  Eis  already  outlined,  in- 
creases the  extent  and  coverage  of  ccxjp- 
eration  among  Federal,  State,  and  private 
forest  groups  to  the  end  that  forests  can 
be  Improved,  protected  from  fire  and 
other  hazards,  smd  more  wisely  managed 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  also  would 
improve  urban  areas  and  communities  by 
authorizing  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Today  we  still  have  vast  forests,  but 
we  have  seen  enough  indications  in  the 
past  to  realize  we  must  apply  our  best 
efforts  to  increasing  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  forests  if  we  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  America's  growing  require- 
ment for  its  products. 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  strong  ap- 
proval to  H.R.  8817  so  that  we  can  meet 
the  Nation's  current  and  anticipated  fu- 
ture needs  for  lumber  and  other  forestry 
products  as  well  as  such  popular  recrea- 
tion byproducts  as  picnic  and  camping 
areas. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  bills  incorpo- 
rated into  H.R.  8817.  to  update  and  ex- 
pand the  cooperative  forestry  programs. 
I  support  passage  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  Forests  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  holding  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
I  submitted  a  statement  In  support  of 
the  three-bill  package  that  later  became 
H.R.  8817.  The  points  made  then  deserve 
repetition. 

Our  forest  resources  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
They  provide  jobs,  wood  for  homes, 
habitat  for  wildlife,  and  places  in  which 
to  recreate  while  their  hills  and  valleys 
serve  as  catchments  for  vital  supplies  of 
water.  In  this  vast  complex  the  properties 
of  some  4  million  private,  nonlndustrial 
owners  exert  a  major  influence  because 
they  occupy  nearly  60  percent  of  all  the 
commercisil  forest  land.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  private  forests  pro- 
duce their  share  of  the  goods  and  services 
needed  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Surveys  in  my  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  elsewhere  show  that  private  forest 
owners  will  Improve  their  properties  If 
shown  how  to  do  so.  This  educational 
effort  Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests,  by  public  service  foresters,  and 
by  private  consulting  foresters.  But  their 
combined  efforts  fall  far  short  of  reach- 
ing more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 


many  landowners  In  our  State.  We  need 
to  strengthen  this  educational  effort. 

Similar  efforts  need  to  be  exerted  in 
protecting  our  forests  from  damage  by 
fire.  While  we  in  New  Hampshire  have 
been  blessed  with  an  excellent  protective 
organization  for  some  years,  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
There  still  are  45  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forests  and  nonforested  water- 
sheds that  do  not  receive  any  protection 
at  all.  In  addition,  there  are  some  200 
million  acres  that  are  not  protected  ade- 
quately. These  areas  are  being  damaged 
severely  in  the  present  rash  of  spring 
fires.  The  protective  progrsun  needs  to 
be  improved. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  initiation  of 
a  program  of  urban  environmental  for- 
estry. As  you  know,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Nation's  people  live  In  cities.  By 
the  year  2000  the  percentage  of  urban 
residents  may  increase  to  85  percent,  ac- 
cording to  present  trends.  These  people 
need  the  benefit  of  the  ameliorating 
effects  of  trees  and  shrubs  upon  their 
environment. 

Let  me  point  out  a  single  example  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  Rock  Creek  Park,  a 
long  corridor  of  trees  extending  from  the 
center  to  the  outer  limits  of  Washington, 
provides  natural  air  drainage  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
offering  a  place  for  much-needed  recrea- 
tion by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  the  trees  in  the  park  recharge  the 
atmosphere,  filter  dust  particles  from  the 
air,  control  wind  movements,  and  deaden 
sound.  It  is  of  considerable  importance 
that  these  trees  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition. 

Pioneering  programs  of  urban  forestry 
in  some  30  communities  in  Georgia.  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas 
during  the  past  4  years  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  approach  to  Im- 
provement of  the  envlrormient. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  House  Resolution  8317,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  i>assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  bill  Just  passed 
(H.R.  8817). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROHIBmNG    PIRACY    OF    SOUND 
RECORDINGS 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Uie 
bill  (S.  646)  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound 


recordings  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
against    unauthorized    duplication    and 
piracy  of  sound  recordings,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amoided. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaemhled.  That  Utle  17 
of  the  United  States  Oode  la  amended  In  the 
following  rcBpecta: 

(a)  In  section  1,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Oode,  add  a  subeectlon  (f)  to  read: 

"To  reproduce  and  distribute  to  the  public 
by  sale  or  other  transfer  of  ownership,  or  by 
rental,  lease,  or  lending,  reproductions  of 
the  copyrighted  work  If  It  be  a  sound 
recording :  Provided,  That  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  owner  of  a  copyright  In  a  sound  record- 
ing to  reproduce  It  is  Umlted  to  the  right  to 
duplicate  the  sound  recording  In  a  tangible 
form  that  directly  or  Indirectly  recaptures 
the  actual  sounds  fixed  In  the  recording: 
Provided  further.  That  this  right  does  not 
extend  to  the  rrutiring  or  duplication  of  an- 
other sound  recording  that  Is  an  Independent 
fixation  of  other  sounds,  even  though  such 
aoxinds  linlt&te  or  simulate  those  in  the  copy- 
righted sound  recording;  or  to  reproductions 
made  by  transmitting  organizations  exclu- 
sively for  their  own  use." 

(b)  In  section  6.  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  CTode,  add  a  subsection  (n)  to  read: 

"Sound  recordings." 

(c)  In  section  19,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  the  following  at  the  end  of 
this  section:  "In  the  case  of  reproductions 
of  works  specified  in  subsection  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  title,  the  notice  shall  consist 
of  the  symbol  (?)  (the  letter  P  in  a  circle), 
the  year  of  first  publication  of  the  sound 
recording,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
wjpyright  In  the  sound  recording,  or  an  ab- 
breviation by  which  the  name  can  be  recog- 
nized, or  a  generally  known  alternative  desig- 
nation of  the  owner:  Provided,  That  If  the 
producer  of  the  sound  recording  is  named  on 
the  labels  or  containers  of  the  reproduction, 
and  If  no  other  name  apjiears  In  conjunction 
with  the  notice,  his  name  shall  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  notice." 

(d)  In  section  20,  title  17.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  amend  the  first  sentence  to 
read:  "The  notice  of  o(^yrlght  shall  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  a  book  or  other  printed 
publication,  upon  its  title  page  or  the  page 
immediately  following,  or  if  a  periodical 
either  upon  the  title  p)age  or  ui>on  the  first 
page  of  text  of  each  separate  number  or  un- 
der the  title  heading,  or  If  a  musical  work 
either  upon  its  title  page  or  the  first  page  of 
music,  or  If  a  sound  recording  on  the  surface 
of  reproductions  thereof  or  on  the  label  or 
container  In  such  manner  and  location  as  to 
give  reasonable  notice  of  the  claim  of  copy- 
right." 

(e)  In  section  26,  title  17,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  add  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  section:  "Ftor  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  sections  10,  11,  13,  14,  21,  101,  106,  109, 
209.  215,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  a 
reproduction  of  a  work  described  In  subsec- 
tion 6(n)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  copy 
thereof.  "Sound  recordings'  are  works  that 
result  from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musical, 
spoken,  or  other  sounds,  but  not  Including 
the  sounds  accompanying  a  motion  picture. 
■Reproductions  of  sound  recordings'  are  ma- 
terial objects  in  which  sounds  other  than 
those  accompanying  a  motion  picture  are 
fixed  by  any  method  now  known  or  later 
developied,  and  from  which  the  sounds  can  be 
perceived,  reproduced,  or  otherwise  commu- 
nicated, either  directly  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
maushlne  or  device,  and  include  the  "parts  of 
instruments  serving  to  reproduce  mechani- 
cally the  musical  work',  "mechanical  repro- 
ductions', and  "Interchangeable  parts,  such  as 
discs  or  tapes  for  use  In  mechanical  music- 
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prtxluclDg  machines'  referred  to  In  aectlons 
1(e)  MUl  101(e)  of  this  title." 

8k.  a.  That  tlUe  17  of  tb«  United  8tat«B 
Code  U  further  unended  In  the  following 
respect : 

In  section  101.  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  delete  subsection  (e)  In  Its  entirety 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"(e)  Il4mCHANCKABI.X  Pakts  fok  Ubi  im 
MXCHAKICAL     MTTSXC-PBOOUCXMO     BCACHUnS. 

Interchangeable  parts,  such  as  discs  or  tapes 
for  use  In  mechanical  muslc-produdng 
machines  adapted  to  reproduce  copyrighted 
musical  works,  shall  be  considered  copies  of 
the  copyrighted  muslc*l  works  which  they 
serve  to  reproduce  mechanically  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  101  tmd  sections  106  and 
109  of  this  title,  and  the  unauthorised  manu- 
facture, use.  or  sale  of  such  interchangeable 
parts  shall  constitute  an  infringement  of  the 
copyrighted  work  rendering  the  Infringer 
liable  In  accordance  with  all  provisions  of 
this  title  dealing  with  Infringements  of  copy- 
right and,  In  a  case  of  willful  infringement 
for  profit,  to  criminal  prosecution  piursuant 
to  section  104  of  this  title.  Whenever  any 
person,  In  the  absence  of  a  license  agreement, 
Intends  to  use  a  copyrighted  musical  com- 
position upon  the  parts  of  instnunents  serv- 
ing to  reproduce  mechanically  the  miislcal 
work,  relying  upon  the  compulsory  license 
provision  of  this  title,  he  shall  serve  notice 
of  such  Intention,  by  registered  mall,  upon 
the  copyright  proprietor  at  his  last  address 
disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  copyright  of- 
fice, sending  to  the  copyright  office  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  notice." 

Skc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  toxa 
months  after  Its  enactment  except  that  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  Its  enactment.  The  provi- 
sions of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  sound  recordings  fixed,  published, 
and  copyrighted  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  before  January  1,  1975, 
and  nothing  In  title  17.  United  States  Code, 
afi  amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
applied  retroactively  or  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting in  any  way  any  rights  with  respect  to 
sound  recordings  fixed  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  existing  Federal  copyright 
law  protects  owners  of  copyright  in  mu- 
sical works,  but  there  is  no  Federal  pro- 
tection of  soimd  recordings,  as  such: 

Sound  recordings  are  works  that  result 
from  the  fixation  of  a  series  of  musical, 
spoken,  or  other  sounds  .  .  ."  p.  3,  Une  17. 

As  a  result,  record  pirates,  if  they  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  musi- 
cal copyrights,  can  and  do  engage  in 
widespread  unauthorized  reproduction  of 
phonograph  records  and  tapes  without 
violating  Federal  copyright  law.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  statutory  protection  being 
given  the  owners  of  copyright  in  musical 
works  with  respect  to  recordings  of  their 
work  is  special  and  limited. 

The  purpose  of  8.  646,  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  April,  is  twofold: 

First,  section  1  creates  a  limited  copy- 
right in  sound  recordings,  as  such,  mak- 
ing unlawful  the  unauthorized  repro- 
duction and  sale  of  copyright  sound 
recordings.  The  right  is  "limited"  in  that 
it  does  not  include  protection  with  re- 


spect to  performances.  By  committee 
amendment  this  newly  to-be-created 
right  applies  only  to  sound  recordings 
that  are  fixed,  published,  and  copy- 
righted on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation  and  before  January  1. 
1975. 

Second,  section  2  of  the  bill  provides 
that  persons  engaging  in  the  unauthor- 
ized reproduction  of  copyrighted  musical 
works,  for  example,  by  failing  to  pay  the 
royalty  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  provisions  of  title  17  deal- 
ing with  Infringement  of  copyrights,  in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  willful  infringe- 
ment for  profit,  criminal  prosecution 
pursuant  to  section  104.  The  committee 
knows  of  no  objection  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  these  proposals 
are  not  new.  The  provisions  of  both  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  bill  found  their  way 
into  copyright  law  revision  legislation 
(H.R.  2512,  90th  Congress)  reported  by 
this  committee  and  passed  by  the  House 
in  1967. 

•XASONB    FOB    THl    LEGISLATION 

The  attention  of  the  commitee  has 
been  directed  to  the  widespread  unau- 
thorized reproduction  and  sale  of  phono- 
graph records  and  tapes.  Modem  tech- 
nology makes  possible  the  off-the-air 
taping  of  sound  recordings  at  fractional 
costs,  enabling  profitable  low-cost  dis- 
tribution. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
annual  volume  of  such  piracy  is  now  in 
excess  of  $100  million. 

If  the  unauthorized  producers  pay  the 
statutory  mechanical  royalty  for  the  use 
of  copyrighted  music,  there  is  no  Federal 
remedy  to  combat  the  unauthorized  re- 
production of  recordings.  State  reme- 
dies •  are  largely  nonexistent  and  are 
imcertain  at  best.  The  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  in  sound  recordings  as  is 
done  by  8.  646  offers  a  rational  solution. 
It  is  a  solution  that  is  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Copyright  Office  and  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 
The  committee  similarly  believes  that 
the  Interest  of  the  producers  of  sound 
recordings  In  freeing  their  product  of 
piracy — defining  piracy  as  the  unauthor- 
ized commercial  duplication  and  sale  of 
a  reproduction  of  a  sound  recording — 
warrants  legislative  effectuation  and 
support. 

THE    GENEKAL    REVISION 

The  committee  regrets  that  action  on 
the  bill  for  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law  has  been  delayed  and  that  the 
problems  of  record  piracy  have  not  been 
dealt  with  as  part  of  a  broad  reform  of 
the  Federal  copyright  statute,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  prompt  action  to  prohibit 
piracy  Is  In  the  public  interest.  Our  ac- 
tion is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  precedent 
for  the  enactment  of  separate  legislation 
on  other  matters  involved  in  copyright 
law  revision. 

COMPULSOBT     LICENSE     NO     PRESENT     SOLtrTION 

In  the  other  body,  as  well  as  at  the 
hearing  before  a  judiciary  subcommittee 
certain  representatives  of  so-called  pi- 
rates abandoned  the  effort  to  Justify  the 

'[State  laws  on  piracy  exist  In  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  California.  Florida.  New  York,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Washington.) 


appropriation  of  sound  recordings 
through  uncompensated  and  unauthor- 
ized reproduction.  They  urged  instead 
that  the  reproduction  of  sound  record- 
ings be  made  subject  to  a  compulsory  li- 
cense and  the  pajrment  of  a  statutory 
royalty. 

The  Senate  rejected  this  proposal  (S. 
Rept.  92-72,  p.  6)  and  the  committee 
agrees.  We  believe  that  a  strong  case  has 
been  made  for  protection  against  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  so-called  pirates, 
and  that  a  case  for  a  compulsory  license 
has  not  been  established.  Any  such  com- 
pulsory license  would  require  establish- 
ment of  complicated  procedural  ma- 
chinery. What  Is  more,  any  such  com- 
pulsory license  would  necessarily  extend 
to  all  record  producers  and  any  of  their 
recordings.  It  would  have  drastic  conse- 
quences even  If  some  way  could  be  found 
to  establish  a  fair  rate  and  insure  a  fair 
division  of  receipts.  A  pirate  could  se- 
lect those  recordings  that  became  hits, 
thus  Invading  the  producer's  market  for 
his  profitable  recordings,  while  leaving 
the  producer  to  suffer  the  losses  from  his 
unsuccessful  ones.  The  committee  can 
further  examine  this  issue  in  connection 
with  the  general  revision. 

KXASON  rOR   AMENDMENT 

Although  the  committee  recommends 
the  prohibition  of  the  unauthorized  re- 
production and  distribution  of  recorded 
performances  and  although  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  un- 
fair at  this  time  to  attempt  to  fashion  a 
compulsory  license  system  to  cope  with 
the  piracy  problem,  the  committee  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
that  would  restrict  the  application  of 
the  sound  recordings  provisions  to  re- 
cordings fixed,  published,  and  copy- 
righted on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation  but  before  January  1, 
1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  terminal  provision 
is  to  provide  a  period  fc-  further  consid- 
eration of  alternatives  for  solving  the 
piracy  problem  before  resorting  to  per- 
manent legislation.  By  January  1,  1975, 
moreover,  the  protection  of  sound  record- 
ings will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  definitive  part 
of  a  copyright  law  revision. 

COST  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES 

After  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Assistant  Register  of  Copy- 
rights testified  that  administration  of 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  could  be 
accomplished   for   approximately   $100,- 

000  a  year,  and  could  be  accomplished 
better  for  $125,000.  This  estimate  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  approximately  15,000  registra- 
tions a  year.  The  assistant  register 
added  that  if  the  registration  fee  con- 
tinued at  $6  as  at  present,  there  would 
automatically  return  to  the  Copyright 
Office  approximately  $90,000  in  fees.  The 
committee  accepts  and  adopts  these  es- 
timates. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  S.  646  and 

1  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  bill  protects  copyrighted 
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material   that   Is   duplicated  for  com- 
mercial purposes  only? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words.  If  your 
child  were  to  record  off  of  a  program 
which  comes  through  the  air  on  the  radio 
or  television,  and  then  used  it  for  her 
own  personal  pleasure,  for  listening 
pleasure,  this  use  would  not  be  included 
imder  the  penalties  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  This  Is  not  In- 
Included  In  the  bill.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raises  the  point. 

On  page  7  of  the  report,  under  "Home 
Recordings,"  Members  will  note  that 
imder  the  bill  the  same  practice  which 
prevails  today  Is  called  for;  nsunely.  this 
Is  considered  both  presently  and  under 
the  proposed  law  to  be  fair  use.  The  child 
does  not  do  this  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. This  is  made  clear  in  the  report. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
as  cost  of  the  legislation  Is  concerned, 
that  we  are  advised  by  the  copyright 
office  that  to  administer  this  would  cost 
about  $100,000.  Anticipating  15,000  reg- 
istrations a  year,  it  could  cost  as  much 
as  $125,000  depending  on  what  scheme 
is  used,  but  we  are  also  advised  that  the 
present  fee  schedule  of  $6  for  registra- 
tion would  recoup  approximately  $90,000 
of  that  amount.  So  there  is  almost  an 
offset  in  terms  of  cost  to  the  Government 
of  enforcing  the  legislation  here  today. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Will  the  gentleman 
3deld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  After  this  legisla- 
tion was  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  I  received  communica- 
tions from  some  of  my  constituents  who 
were  In  the  record  and  tape  recording 
retail  business.  They  stated  that  there 
this  legislation  would  deprive  them  of 
their  commercial  rights  as  dealers  In 
tapes  and  recordings  and  would  tend 
to  promote  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
the  large  recording  corporations.  I  must 
say  that  I  saw  nothing  in  the  legislation 
that  would  so  Indicate,  but  I  wonder  if 
you  would  care  to  address  yourself  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  raising  that  point. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  present 
practice  undercuts  the  producers  of  tapes 
and  records.  This  is  not  truly  competi- 
tive, as  is  pointed  up  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's report  on  the  measure.  The 
report  says,  and  I  would  like  to  quote: 

The  competition  provided  by  the  pirate  rec- 
ord industry  does  not  promote  any  cA  the 
traditional  benefits  of  competition.  Although 
the  pirate  record  oompanlea  may  greatly 
undercut  the  prices  charged  by  the  crea- 
tive Industry,  their  ability  to  do  so  results 
In  large  part  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
compensate  the  creative  writers  and  artists 
Involved.  Such  practices  discourage  the  In- 
vestment of  money  and  talents  in  new  per- 
formances and  has  the  potential  to  gravely 
Injure  creative  recording. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  something 
which  is  truly  competitive.  Stores  will 
have  records,  wholly  authorized  records, 
to  sell  to  patrons,  and  in  the  long  run 
they  will  not  be  injured. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  In  other  words,  this 
is  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  artists  who 
made  the  recordings  as  well  as  those  who 


produced  the  compodtlaDS  will  be  proper- 
ly compensated  through  the  licensing  ar- 
rangements they  enter  into  with  the  re- 
cording companies,  who  will  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  protect  them  than  they 
are  under  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  What  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  says  is  true.  Not 
only  are  the  record  companies  that  act- 
ually produce  the  records  adversely  af- 
fected by  piracy,  but  all  recording  artists 
who  contract  their  services  to  produce 
the  records  are  also  undercut.  Inasmuch 
as  the  pirates  do  not  pay  them.  Some 
pirates  may  pay  the  statutory  royalty  to 
the  owners  of  copyright,  in  musical  com- 
positions but  they  do  not  In  the  fact  pay 
for  the  production  of  or  the  talent  that 
goes  into  the  sound  recording,  because 
the  latter  is  not  protected  by  cc^iyright. 

The  problem  exists  also  in  the  foreign 
field.  We  will  have  a  delegation  going  to 
Geneva  later  this  month.  Our  delegation 
will  seek  a  treaty  in  concert  with  other 
nations  affecting  phonograms,  which  are 
In  fact  sound  recordings.  To  make  our 
own  laws  consistent  with  those  of  other 
nations  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  explanation. 

Mr.  CEI.I.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler). 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  essence  the  bill  seeks 
to  prevent  thievery  and  piracy.  Is  that 
not  the  real  essence  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  As  usual,  my 
chairman  is  terse  and  to  the  point.  It 
does  that. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAUBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  dlstlngi^shed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeur)  ,  in 
urging  enactment  today  of  S.  646.  a  bill 
designed  to  accomplish  two  urgently 
needed  revisions  of  the  copyright  law: 

First,  this  bill  would  create  a  Federal 
copyright  in  sound  recordings.  It  would, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time  provide  legiti- 
mate producers  of  phcaiograph  records 
and  tapes  with  effective  legal  remedies 
against  the  so-called  pirates  who  have 
been  reproducing  their  products  without 
authority,  and  selling  them  in  competi- 
tion with  the  original  producers  them- 
selves. 

This  piracy  has  become  so  widespread 
in  recent  jrears  that  it  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  the  practice  is  currently 
costing  legitimate  manufacturers  of 
sound  recordings  approximately  $2  to  $3 
million  per  week,  and  well  over  $100  mil- 
lion per  year. 

I  agree  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Honorable 
Emanuzl  Celler,  on  May  25,  1971 : 

The  naUoDAl  and  International  problem 
of  record  piracy  Is  too  urgent  to  await  oom- 
prehenslve  action  on  copyright  law  revision, 
and  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  8. 
646  are  badly  needed  now. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  have  likewise  expressed  their 


strong  sui^x>rt  of  this  measure.  Indeed, 
the  Department  of  State  concurs  with  the 
committee's  sense  of  urgency  In  seelclng 
prompt  passage  of  the  bill,  because  the 
United  States  has  played  an  active  role  in 
the  development  of  an  international 
antlpiracy  treaty  which  Is  expected  to  be 
adopted  at  a  diplomatic  conference  which 
will  be  held  in  Geneva  this  very  month. 

The  unauthorized  reproducticm  and 
oommercial  duplication  of  sound  record- 
ings cannot  be  defended  on  groimds  of 
equity  or  public  economic  Interest,  so  far 
as  could  be  determined  from  the  evidence 
adduced  In  the  hearings  which  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  held  on  this  bill  and  its 
House  counterpart. 

There  is  no  less  justification  for  grant- 
ing copjrright  protection  to  those  who 
invest  their  time,  talent,  and  financial 
resources  in  the  process  of  bringing 
together  composers,  performers,  sound 
technicians,  and  editors  to  create  a  final 
marketable  product — the  sound  record- 
ing— than  there  Is  for  granting  such  pro- 
tection to  the  producers  of  motion  pic- 
tures, as  current  Federal  law  provides. 

Likewise,  I  have  heard  no  convincing 
argument  to  support  the  contention  of 
the  pirates  that  they  should  be  granted 
a  compulsory  license  to  duplicate  and  sell 
the  sound  recordings  produced  by  the 
talents,  resources,  labors,  and  risks  of 
others.  I  regard  the  motion  picture 
analogy  here,  too,  as  apt  as  persuasive 
that  the  equities  lie  against,  rather  than 
with,  the  pirates. 

The  second,  and  related,  purpose  of  8. 
646  is  to  confer  upon  the  holders  of  copy- 
rights in  the  musical  compositions  which 
are  the  subject  of  recorded  performances 
the  full  panoply  of  remedies  for  copy- 
right infringement  which  are  accorded 
to  such  copyrightholders  for  other  forms 
of  infringement.  This  would  include  the 
imposition  of  criminal  penalties  for  any 
wilful  Infringement  for  profit. 

This  latter  provision  of  the  bill  would 
take  effect  immediately  upon  the  act's 
signing  into  law  by  the  President,  where- 
as the  provisions  dealing  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  copyright  in  soimd  recordings 
themselves  would  not  become  operative 
until  4  months  after  enactment. 

The  committee's  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  new  rights  created  by  section  1  of 
the  bill  from  vesting  in  any  party  after 
December  31,  1974.  Any  copyright  ob- 
tained on  or  before  this  expiration  date, 
however,  will  be  a  full-term  copsTlght, 
fully  renewable. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committee's 
amendment  will  serve  two  functions: 
First,  to  provide  an  additional  incentive 
for  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  effect 
general  copyright  law  revision  at  an 
early  date.  Second,  to  create  an  experi- 
mental period,  pending  such  general  re- 
vision, during  which  Congress  can  moni- 
tor and  study  the  economic  effects  of 
S.  646,  with  an  eye  toward  incorporating 
Into  a  general  revision  bill  whatever 
modifications  of  the  approach  employed 
in  the  current  bill  might  appear  war- 
ranted by  our  experience  thereunder. 

In  1967  the  House  passed  a  general 
copyright  law  revision  bill  containing 
the  essential  provisions  of  8.  646,  but  the 
other  body  did  not  act  upon  it.  The  pas* 
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sage  today  of  this  bill  will  serve,  there- 
fore, to  accomplish  purposes  which  we 
have  already  recognized  as  both  legiti- 
mate and  pressing,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  that  effort. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  years,  the  term  "pirate" 
has  conjured  up  thoughts  of  bluebeards 
and  Captain  Kidds  plying  their  "trade" 
on  the  open  seas,  beneath  a  fluttering 
skull  and  crossbones.  As  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  by  old  Errol  Flynn  movies, 
theirs  was  a  heroic,  gallant  life — almost. 

I  would  commend  the  action  of  my 
colleagues,  however,  as  they  moved  today 
to  halt  a  different  form  of  "piracy",  a 
modem  form  in  which  no  "Jolly  Roger's" 
are  unfurled,  no  open  seas  are  charted, 
no  gallantry  or  heroism  even  remotely 
demonstrated.  I  am  referring  to  the 
"piratic"  practice  of  stealing  the  lyric 
and  music  possessions  of  legitimate  re- 
cording firms  and  artists,  people  paying 
or  receiving  royalties  for  the  right  to  pre- 
sent their  work  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  few  people  outside  the  re- 
cording industry  realize  that  for  every 
song  that  makes  its  way  to  the  pop  charts 
and  scurries  up  the  "hit  parade."  nine  are 
discarded  as  rejects,  to  be  coxinted  as  a 
financial,  if  not  artistic,  loss.  Perhaps  few 
recognize  that  for  companies  and  artists 
to  stay  in  business,  these  losses  must  be 
covered  by  the  financial  success  of  those 
few  recordings  which  do  "click." 

Under  an  enterprise  system  in  which 
the  legitimate  owners  could  claim  full 
financial  benefits  from  the  songs  they 
produce  and  record,  companies  and  art- 
ists in  a  highly  competitive  and  admit- 
tedly speculative  field  would  stand  at 
least  a  fair  chance  for  success.  However, 
the  presence  of  those  who  may  purchase 
the  original  recording,  re-record,  and 
distribute  with  no  regard  for  copyrights, 
royalties,  or  other  legal  safeguards,  make 
just  survival  for  many  firms  a  difficult 
task.  No  Industry — even  in  a  strong  econ- 
omy— can  year  after  year  lose  as  much 
as  $100  million  and  be  counted  on  to 
thrive. 

As  the  representative  from  Nashville. 
"Music  City.  U.S.A."  famous  for  its 
"Nashville  Sound."  I  applaud  the  positive 
step  taken  by  my  colleagues  in  passing 
legislation  extending  Federal  limited 
copyright  protection  to  those  firms  and 
artists  operating  in  the  legitimate  re- 
cording field.  Hopefully,  from  this  point, 
the  music  you  hear  will  remain  artistic- 
ally pleasing:  assuredly,  it  wUl  be  hon- 
estly paid  for.  distributed  and  produced. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  S.  646,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


elude  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  In- 


PISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DINOKI.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
3304)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27, 
1954,  commonly  known  as  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act,  to  conserve  and 
protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North  Ameri- 
can origin,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3304 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  27,  1954 
(commonly  known  as  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act)  to  conserve  and  protect  At- 
lantic salmon  of  North  American  origin 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  (68  Stat.  883,  as 
amended;  82  Stat.  729),  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  nationals  of  a  for- 
eign country,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  con- 
ducting fishing  operations  in  a  manner  or 
under  circumstances  which  diminish  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  International  fishery  con- 
servation program,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  President. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  prohibit  the  bringing  or  the  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  fish  products  of  the 
offending  country  for  such  duration  as  he 
determines  appropriate  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  prohibition  is  sanctioned  by  the 
General  Agreement  on  TarllTs  and  Trade. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  following  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congpress  of  any  action 
taken  by  him  pursuant  to  such  certification. 
In  the  event  the  President  fails  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  fish  products  of  the  offending 
country,  or  If  such  prohibition  does  not  cover 
all  fish  products  of  the  offending  country,  the 
President  shall  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
reasons  therefore. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  knowingly  to  bring  or  Import  into,  or 
cause  to  be  Imported  into,  the  United  States 
any  fish  products  prohibited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  the  first  violation,  and  not 
more  than  »25,000  for  each  subsequent  vio- 
lation. 

"(2)  All  fish  producU  brought  or  Imported 
into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  this 
section,  or  the  monetary  value  thereof,  may 
be  forfeited. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  dlsptosltion  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section,  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  Enforcement  of  the  provlalona  of 
thU  section  prohibiting  the  bringing  or  Im- 
portation of  fish  products  Into  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 


"(3)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts,  and  United  States  commissioners 
may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process  as  may  be  required  for  enforcement 
of  this  Act  and  regiilatlons  issued  there- 
under. 

"(3)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  pK>wer  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(A)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  persons  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  committing 
In  his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this 
section  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder: 

"(B)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  search  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  as 
a  result  of  such  search  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel  or  any  per- 
son on  board  is  engaging  in  operations  In 
violation  of  this  section  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  then  to  arrest  such  person. 

"(6)  Such  person  so  authorized,  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fish  products  brought  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Any  fish 
products  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pur- 
siiant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  or,  if  perishable,  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(g)    As  used  m  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  term  "United  States',  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  Alaska,  HawaU,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Umted  States  Virgin  Islands. 

"(3)  The  term  'International  fishery  con- 
servation program'  means  any  ban,  restric- 
tion, regulation,  or  other  measure  In  force 
pursuant  to  a  multilateral  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  signatory  party, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  conserve  or  protect 
the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 

"(4)  The  term  'fish  products'  means  fish 
and  marine  mammals  and  all  products 
thereof  taken  by  fishing  vessels  of  an  offend- 
ing country  whether  or  not  packed,  proc- 
essed, or  otherwise  prepared  for  export  in 
such  country  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof." 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H  Jl.  3304. 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  is  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  the  Importation  into  this  coun- 
try of  fishery  products  from  nations  that 
do  not  conduct  their  fishing  operations  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  inter- 
national fishery  conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3304.  as  introduced 
was  designed  to  protect  Atlantic  salmon 
of  North  American  origin.  Although  the 
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reported  bill  would  cover  all  species  of 
fish.  I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  briefiy  describe  to  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  the  unique  na- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

Atlantic  salmon,  as  well  as  the  Pacific 
coast  salmon,  are  classified  as  anadro- 
mous  fish.  Anadromous  fish  begin  their 
lives  in  fresh  water,  where  they  live  for 
varying  periods,  and  then  migrate  to 
salt  water — or  to  the  high  seas — where 
they  usually  spend  most  of  their  adult 
lives  and  finally  return  to  fresh  water, 
usually  to  the  stream  of  their  birth, 
where  they  spawn  and  die  having  com- 
pleted their  life  cycle. 

The  International  Convention  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  better 
known  as  ICNAF.  entered  into  force  in 
1950.  It  is  composed  of  15  nations  bor- 
dering the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
as  its  purpose  the  protection  Euid  conser- 
vation of  fishery  resources  of  the  North- 
west Atlantic  in  order  to  maintain  the 
stocks  of  fish  at  a  level  permitting  the 
maximum  sustained  catch. 

Because  of  the  growing  threat  to  At- 
lantic salmon,  in  1969  the  ICNAF  Com- 
mission adopted  a  ban  on  high  seas  fish- 
ing of  this  species.  Although  the  ban  was 
accepted  by  most  member  nations,  the 
countries  of  Denmark.  Germany  and 
Norway  objected  to  such  a  ban  and  con- 
tinued to  fish  the  species.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
immature  Atlantic  salmon  are  being 
taken  on  the  high  seas  by  these  covmtries 
contrary  to  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices, thereby  nullifying  all  efforts  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  run  to  their  native 
streams.  It  is  during  their  adult  lives 
when  anadromous  fish  migrate  to  the 
high  seas  crossing  territorial  and  inter- 
national boundaries  that  requires  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  nations  involved  if 
these  species  of  fish  are  ever  to  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  for  the  future  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  unanimous  hope 
and  belief  of  the  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
that  H.R.  3304,  as  amended,  will  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  not  only  with  the  At- 
lantic salmon  but  with  other  species  of 
fish  that  may  be  covered  by  sm  interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  signatory. 

Briefly  explained,  H.R.  3304,  which  was 
reported  with  amendments,  would  amend 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
by  adding  a  new  section  8  to  the  SuCt. 

Section  8fa)  of  the  act  would  provide 
that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  nationals  of  a 
foreign  coimtry  are  conducting  fishing 
operations  in  a  manner  which  diminishes 
the  effectiveness  of  an  international  fish- 
ery conservation  program  under  an 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
signatory,  then  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  required  to  certify  this 
fact  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the 
President,  in  turn,  would  be  authorized — 
but  not  required  to  do  so — to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
or  all  fish  products  of  the  offending  coun- 
try for  such  duration  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  and  to  the  extent  such  pro- 


hibition is  sanctioned  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  better 
known  as  GATT. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  act  would  require 
the  President,  within  60  days  following 
a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  notify  the  Congress  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  him  pursuant  to  such  cer- 
tification. In  the  event  the  President 
failed  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  prohibit  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  any  or  all  of  the  fish  products 
of  the  offending  coimtry,  then  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  explain  to  the 
Congress  the  reasons  for  his  action  or 
lack  of  action. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  Eict  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  know- 
ingly bring  or  import  into  the  United 
States  any  fish  products  prohibited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Section  8fd)  would  subject  violators  to 
a  $10,000  fine  for  the  first  offense  and  a 
$25,000  fine  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
In  addition,  all  fish  products  illegally  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  would  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  the  monetary 
value  thereof  and,  in  general,  all  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  seizure,  judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  cargo 
for  violation  of  the  customs  laws  would 
be  applicable. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Act  would  vest  en- 
forcement responsibilities  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  would  author- 
ize the  Judges  of  United  States  district 
courts  and  United  States  Commissioners 
to  issue  warrants  or  other  processes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  that  may  be  issued  there- 
under. 

In  addition,  section  8(e)  would  provide 
persons  authorized  to  carry  out  enforce- 
ment activities  under  this  Act  with  au- 
thority to  execute  warrants  or  other 
processes,  arrest  violators,  search  vessels, 
and  seize  any  fish  products  that  may  be 
in  violation  of  the  Act. 

Section  8(f)  of  the  Act  would  define 
terms  used  throughout  the  Act  such  as 
"person",  "United  States",  "international 
fishery  conservation  program",  and  "fish 
products." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  introduced,  H.R.  3304, 
had  the  support  of  all  witnesses  testify- 
ing at  the  hearing  and  all  Government 
Agencies  reporting  on  the  bill,  except  for 
the  Department  of  State.  However,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  HJl.  3304  differs 
substantially  from  the  bill  as  introduced. 
It  has  been  changed  to  meet  the  (Ejec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State  and  as 
reported,  it  incorporates  all  tJie  amend- 
ments suggested  by  all  Government 
Agencies  reporting  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  were  unan- 
imous in  ordering  HJl.  3304  reported 
and  I  lu-ge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Will  this  bUl  in  any 
way  help  us  in  dealing  with  the  growing 
menace  of  Russian  poaching? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  J 


would  have  to  say  probably  not.  The 
committee  has  imder  consideration  some 
action  with  respect  to  the  Russians  fish- 
ing in  the  territorial  and  contiguous 
seas  adjacent  thereto.  We  probably  will 
have  legislation  dealing  with  this  matter 
at  a  latter  date,  but  this  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  H.R. 
3304.  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  embargo  the  importation  of  fish- 
ery products  from  countries  whose  na- 
tionals conduct  fishing  operations  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  international  fishery  conservation 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  prompted  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  because  of  the  severe 
conservation  crisis  which  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  Atlantic  salmon.  The  Atlantic 
salmon  is  a  highly  prized  sports  fish.  Like 
all  species  of  anadromous  fish,  it  spawns 
in  fresh  water  streams,  migrates  to  the 
sea  where  it  grows  to  adult  size,  and  then 
returns  to  the  stream  of  its  birth  to  re- 
iproduce  and  die,  completing  the  life 
cycle.  The  Atlantic  salmon  spawns  in  the 
streams  of  New  England,  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Ctmada.  various  countries  of 
western  Europe,  and  most  notably  in  the 
streams  of  Scotland. 

During  the  past  100  years,  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  have 
been  greatly  reduced  by  man-made  ob- 
stacles such  as  dams,  and  as  a  result  of 
pollution  of  fresh  water  rivers  and 
streams.  On  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  awakened  to  this  crisis  and  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  abate  pol- 
lution, restore  our  fresh  water  streams, 
and  provide  means  for  the  fish  to  over- 
come man-made  obstacles. 

Fishing  for  salmon  with  rod  and  reel 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  in  the  sport  of 
fishing.  Thousands  of  people  earn  a  liv- 
ing in  the  more  remote  areas  of  New 
England  and  Canada,  where  the  best  re- 
maining salmon  streams  are  found,  as 
guides  and  in  various  related  occupations. 
Commercial  fishermen  take  the  Atlantic 
salmon  close  in  to  the  shore  as  they 
enter  fresh  water  while  permitting  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  migrate  to  the  spawn- 
ing grounds.  Fishing  on  the  high  seas  for 
Atlantic  salmon  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  It  results  on  the  taking  of  Im- 
mature salmon  and  effectively  nullifies 
all  efforts  to  insure  that  an  adequate  sal- 
mon run  will  be  maintained  in  each 
stream.  Salmon  from  Europe,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  hopelessly  in- 
termingled in  the  high  seas,  and  their 
origins  can  only  be  determined  by  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  their  scales 
after  being  taken  on  board  ship. 

Until  a  decade  ago.  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon was  effectively  protected  from  com- 
mercial exploitation  by  man  while  in 
the  high  seas.  Its  ocean  migrations  were 
unknown,  and  fisliing  was  limited  to  in- 
shore waters  as  the  fish  congregate  for 
their  annual  up-stream  migration. 

In  the  early  1960's,  however,  the  mys- 
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tery  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  was  unraveled 
by  Danish  flshennen,  who  discovered 
that  great  schools  of  salmon  cozicentrate 
between  Labrador  and  Greenland  during 
winter  months.  During  the  past  5  years, 
the  commercial  high  seas  catch  of 
Atlantic  salmon  ha£  risen  from  a  mere 
36  tons  to  over  1,000  tons. 

The  International  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Commission  composed  of  the  15 
principal  nations  engaged  In  commercial 
fishing  in  these  waters  has  recognized 
the  threat  to  the  survival  of  Atlantic 
salmon  presented  by  the  Danish  fishing 
effort  and  has  adopted  a  ban  on  the  high 
seas  taking  of  this  specie.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  terms  of  the  governing  con- 
vention, individual  nations  are  permitted 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  decisions 
of  the  commissi<»i.  Thus.  Denmark  and 
two  other  countries — the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  Norway — have 
refused  to  abide  by  the  commission's  de- 
cision. Because  of  this,  the  commission 
then  adopted  a  freeze  on  the  catch  of 
Atlantic  salmon  establishing  a  quota  of 
1,200  tons  or  approximately  the  amount 
caught  in  1969.  While  continuing  to 
ignore  the  ban,  Denmark,  Germany,  and 
Norway  have  agreed  to  the  quota.  The 
quota,  of  course,  solves  nothing.  It  Is  an 
interim  measure  which  permitted  con- 
tinued fishing  at  an  already  dangerously 
high  level.  In  time,  the  Atlantic  salmon 
will  disappear,  and  the  quota  merely  post- 
pones the  inevitable. 

The  saga  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  un- 
fortunately is  being  repeated  around  the 
world  with  respect  to  many  other  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  the  seas,  most  notably 
the  whale.  Commercial  pressure  has  vir- 
tually wiped  out  the  largest  and  most 
awesome  species  of  whale.  The  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Convention,  far  from  be- 
ing a  conservation  measure,  has  proven 
to  be  a  cloak  for  over-exploitation  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  whale,  of  course.  Is 
but  one  example  of  the  seeming  inability 
of  man  to  intelligently  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources  which  cannot  replenish 
themselves  if  reduced  below  a  certain 
level. 

While  this  legislation  was  Initially 
prompted  by  the  Atlantic  salmon  crisis, 
the  whaling  issue  and  the  Impending 
over-exploltatlon  of  other  living  marine 
resources  prompted  me  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  this  legislation  be  ex- 
panded to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  embargo  fishery  products  in 
the  case  of  flagrant  violation  of  any  in- 
ternational fishery  conservation  program 
to  which  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted itself.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  this  approach. 

In  addition  to  broadening  the  scope  of 
this  legislation,  the  committee  has  made 
other  important  chauiges  which  I  feel  will 
insure  effective  implementation.  TTie 
most  Important  procedural  amendment 
adopted  by  your  committee  relates  to  the 
authority  granted  the  President.  As  in- 
troduced, the  imposition  of  an  embargo 
would  have  followed  automatically  a  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  na- 
tionals of  a  given  foreign  coimtry  were 
conducting  fishing  operations  inimical  to 
sound  conservation.  As  reported  by  your 
committee,  the  legislation  gives  the  Pres- 
ident discretion  to  prohibit  the  importa- 


tion of  fish  products  of  tiie  offending 
country  for  such  duration  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Imposes  certain  restraints  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  embargo  foreign  products.  To  in- 
sure, however,  that  the  President  will  not 
ignore  this  legislation,  It  provides  that 
within  60  days  following  a  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Congress  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  him.  and  in  the  event  the 
President  fails  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  flsb  products  of  the  offending 
country  or  if  the  prohibition  does  not 
cover  all  fish  products  of  the  offending 
coimtry.  the  President  must  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  reasons  for  his  action. 
This  is  not  intended  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  but  merely  to  Insure  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  developed  substantial  reasons 
for  not  fully  utilizing  the  authority 
granted  him  and  that  Congress  is  fuUy 
Informed. 

In  addition  to  amending  the  legislation 
to  give  the  President  discretion,  the  com- 
mittee has  defined  the  term  "fish  prod- 
ucts" to  include  marine  mammals.  As  I 
have  Just  Indicated,  whales  are  the  most 
notable  example  of  an  overexplolted  liv- 
ing marine  resource.  TTiere  is  other  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
which  considers  this  problem  in  great  de- 
tail. The  expansion  of  H.R.  3304  to  en- 
compass marine  mammals  is  a  logical 
corollary  to  the  pending  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  several  points  covered 
in  the  OMnmlttee  report  on  HJl.  3304. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  legislation  will 
depend  upon  the  spirit  and  dedication  to 
sound  conservation  of  the  agencies  and 
individuals  responsible  for  Its  enforce- 
ment. While  we  have,  I  believe  properly, 
amended  the  bill  to  give  the  President 
discretionary  authority  as  opposed  to  an 
automatic  embargo,  I  do  not  expect  that 
this  discretion  will  become  an  excuse  for 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  President.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  aspect  of  foreign  rela- 
ti<His,  and  it  is  unwise  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  but  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  represents  a  clear  direc- 
tive from  the  Congress  to  the  President 
that  the  United  States  will  not  permit 
foreign  countries  which  floimt  Interna- 
tional conservation  measures  to  profit 
through  continued  access  to  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace. 

Secc«dly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective 
implementation  of  this  legislation  will 
depend  upon  further  interpretation  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  The  committee  has  pointed  out 
in  its  report  that  it  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  GATT  treaty  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  embargo  all  fishery 
products  of  a  country  which  fails  to 
abide  by  an  international  fishery  conser- 
vation program,  even  though  Uiat  pro- 
gram may  relate  to  one  specie  of  fish  or 
marine  mammal  only.  To  conclude 
otherwise  would  render  this  legislation 
meaningless. 

For  example,  as  the  committee  report 


points  out,  Danish  exports  of  Atlantlo 
salmon  to  the  United  States  In  1970  were 
valued  at  63,000  and  some  odd  dollars, 
whereas  all  Danish  fish  exports  totaled 
over  $10,000,000  in  value.  While  it  Is  un- 
likely that  the  loss  of  a  $63,000  market  In 
Atlantic  salmon  would  have  a  substan- 
tial impact  upon  the  Danish  position 
with  respect  to  the  high  seas  taking  of 
Atlantic  salmon,  the  potential  loss  of  a 
$10,000,000  market  may  well  have  such 
an  Impact. 

lAx.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  wide  range  of  conservation 
groups  and  has  broad  bipartLsan  support 
in  the  Congress.  Correspondence  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  State  re- 
printed in  the  committee  report  indi- 
cate their  support  for  the  approach 
taken  by  the  committee  in  the  reported 
bill.  The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  3304,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fisherman's  Protection  Act  to  con- 
serve and  protect  Atlantic  salmon  of 
North  American  origin. 

In  this,  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
of  envirotmiental  concern,  we  should  all 
be  aware  of  the  necessity  for  strong  leg- 
islation to  protect  and  conserve  fish 
species  which  originate  In  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  but  spend 
their  adult  life  at  sea.  Under  present  law 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  claim  a 
12 -mile  coastal  fishing  zone,  while  fish 
caught  outside  this  area  may  be  taken 
by  any  nation.  The  United  States  is 
party  to  an  International  agreement  to 
ban  the  overfishing  on  the  high  seas  of 
Atlantic  salmon. 

Danish  fishermen,  however,  have  dis- 
covered that  Atlantic  salmon  spawned  in 
U.S.  streams  congregate  off  Greenland, 
a  Danish  possession.  Their  overfishing  in 
this  area  has  threatened  the  extinction 
of  this  natural  resource  which  Americans 
spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
conserve. 

This  bill  before  us  would  help  correct 
this  state  of  affairs  by  banning  fish  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  na- 
tions which  endanger  American  stocks  of 
fish  by  overfishing.  The  bill  calls  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  Ameri- 
can stocks  of  fish  are  endangered  by 
overfishing  by  foreign  fishermen.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  then  au- 
thorized to  ban  fish  products  of  the 
violating  nations  from  being  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  harsh  approach  to  solving 
both  a  conservation  and  economic  prob- 
lem. Nonetheless,  being  cut  off  from 
U.S.  markets  may  be  the  only  method 
of  forcing  other  nations  into  negotiating 
conservation  treaties  to  protect  the  At- 
lantic salmon  for  the  long-range  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  Important  conservation 
measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJi.  3304,  and  commend  my 


distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  both  for  his  description 
of  the  measure  and  his  explanation  of 
the  pressing  need  for  Its  passage. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  points  already 
made,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  another  compelling  reason 
for  supporting  this  bill  is  the  tremendous 
fishing  activity  that  Is  going  on  just  off 
our  shores  by  foreign  fishing  fleets.  For 
example,  such  intensive  fishing  as  that 
by  the  Russians  right  outside  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  inevitably  can  be  expected  to 
deplete  the  ocean  resources  that  Amer- 
ica needs  and  relys  on.  HJI.  3304  will  give 
lis  the  necessary  backup  muscle — if  and 
when  needed — to  help  protect  species  of 
sea  hfe. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  forget  that  it  is 
not  only  those  who  live  by  fishing  that 
sustain  loss  when  a  species  which  was 
once  in  abundance  becomes  scarce  or  un- 
available. Those  who  live  Inland,  and 
through  choice  or  need  include  seafood  in 
their  diet,  pay  increasingly  higher  prices 
for  scarce  species  until,  quite  literally, 
some  excellent  high  protein  products 
such  as  salmon  have  priced  themselves 
out  of  the  market  for  lower  Income 
groups. 

H.R.  3304.  in  my  opinion,  is  an  impor- 
tant conservation  measure  whose  time 
has  come,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3304. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  protect 
stocks  of  Atlantic  salmon  from  wasteful 
high  seas  fishery.  It  seems  that  some 
coimtries  which  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
fish  products  to  bolster  their  economy 
would  cooperate  In  a  program  for  the 
conservation  and  wide  use  of  such  valua- 
ble resources  as  Atlantic  salmon.  Howev- 
er, some  countries  are  not  willing  to  co- 
operate. 

We  had  just  reached  the  point  where 
programs  for  the  management  and  en- 
hancement of  Atlantic  salmon  had  begim 
to  produce  substantial  benefits  when  the 
high  seas  salmon  fishery  problem  threat- 
ened to  remove  any  incentive  or  Justifi- 
cation for  such  a  rewarding  effort.  His- 
torically the  problems  of  salmon  man- 
agement were  dams,  pollution,  and 
spawning  success.  We  now  can  success- 
fully pass  salmon  over  dams  which 
blocked  their  migration;  we  now  tiave 
cleaned  up  the  pollution  In  several  poten- 
tially good  salmon  streams  and  we  can 
produce,  in  hatcheries,  the  young  salmon 
needed  to  replenish  our  streams.  Yet 
unless  there  Is  some  assurance  that  rea- 
sonable numbers  of  mature  salmon  are 
permitted  to  return  to  their  home  stream, 
the  programs  designed  to  enhance  the 
world  populations  of  Atlantic  salmon  are 
doomed  to  failure  and  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon may  be  doomed  as  a  living  species. 

It  Is  economically  wasteful  to  Invest  in 
the  necessary  gear  and  supplies  required 
to  harvest  salmon  on  the  high  seas  when 
these  same  fish  will  return  to  shore  in 
greater  r>oundage  and  prime  condition. 
It  is  wasteful  because  as  the  gill  nets  fill 
with  struggling  fish  and  rock  in  the 
ocean  ciurent,  many  dead  or  dying  sal- 
mon work  free  of  the  mesh  and  are  for- 
ever lost  for  either  food  or  sport.  Harvest 
of  Atlantic  salmon  at  the  mouth  of,  or 


within  the  rivers  is  more  equitable,  more 
prsMitical  and  really  a  basis  for  sound 
management  of  the  resource.  Until,  if 
ever,  these  species  can  successfully  be 
propagated  wholly  within  the  ocean,  they 
are  dependent  on  rivers  and  streams  for 
completion  of  their  life  cycle.  It  takes 
tens  of  years  to  develop  a  race  or  strain 
of  Atlantic  salmon  that  is  best  suited  for 
a  particular  river  or  stream.  Yet,  in  a 
matter  of  weeks,  commercial  fishing  on 
the  high  seas  can  totally  eliminate  a  run 
from  an  important  river.  We  Just  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  fish  harvested  are  from 
intermingled  stocks  or  that  they  are  not 
from  salmon  runs  requiring  special  pro- 
tection. 

HJI.  3304,  which  I  have  introduced, 
\&  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27, 
1954,  commonly  known  as  the  Fisher- 
man's Protective  Act.  This  bill  has  been 
sunended  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee so  that  fishery  products  of  coun- 
tries whose  fishing  fleets  conduct  opera- 
tiocis  which  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
an  international  fishery  conservation 
program  may  be  embargoed.  H.R.  3304 
now  covers  marine  mammals  as  well  as 
fish — this  will  be  of  great  help  in  saving 
the  world  whale  population.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  be  a  vital 
step  in  solving  the  AUtintic  salmon 
problem. 

I  might  add  that  this  bill  has  been 
further  amended  to  allow  the  President 
to  impose  the  embargo  for  specific  num- 
bers of  products,  as  he  feels  is  needed. 
The  President  must  Inform  Congress  of 
his  action,  and  if  he  decides  not  to  im- 
pose an  embargo,  he  must  advise  Con- 
gress of  his  reasons  for  making  such  a 
decision. 

The  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  3304, 
may  seem  drastice  or  harsh;  it  is 
neither.  The  rationale  behind  it  is  clear 
to  all  but  a  very  few.  Sure  I  enjoy  drift- 
ing a  fiy  over  my  favorite  salmon  pool  but 
this  is  not  a  pitch  to  favor  sport  fishing 
over  commercial  fishing.  It  is  a  plea  to 
take  needed  action  now  so  that  we  may 
In  the  future  provide  society  with  an 
exceptionally  valuable  natural  resource. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Iklassachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  the  fishermen 
in  our  country  and,  particularly,  those 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  I  would  like  to 
register  my  sui^x>rt  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act,  wliich  is  being  considered 
in  the  House  today. 

Our  fishermen  are  constantly  under 
attack  by  foreign  fishermen  who  exercise 
little  or  no  conservation  restraint  in  tak- 
ing fish. 

In  recent  years,  extensive  fishing  by 
foreign  vessels  in  U.S.  coastal  waters  has 
caused  serious  depletion  in  fish  stocks. 
In  addition,  the  Intense  competition  for 
fish  has  produced  obstructive  tactics  to 
which  our  fishermen  have  been  subjected, 
causing  substantial  financial  loss  in  gear, 
labor,  sind  oatch. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  which 
will  Insure  the  conservation  of  fisheries 
resources  off  our  coasts,  smd  protect  the 
economic  interests  of  American  fisher- 
men.    

Mr.  KhiiTfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
decade  the  fishermen  of  our  country  and 


especially  those  of  New  England  have 
seen  their  livelihood  literally  swept  from 
the  seas.  Vast  fieets  of  foreign  trawlers, 
mostly  Russian,  have  used  mid-water 
trawl  techniques  to  vacuum  specie  after 
specie  from  areas  such  as  the  Grand 
Banks  and  Georges  Bajiks. 

The  restrictions  and  quotas  lmp>osed  by 
the  various  International  commlssJans 
and  agreements  have  been  Inadequate 
because  they  are,  generally,  not  agreed 
upon  until  after  it  has  been  documented 
that  a  specie  has  been  overfished.  And 
therefore  many  of  our  most  valuable 
fisheries  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  Haddock,  for  example,  is  fEist 
disappearing  from  the  New  England 
waters  and  from  the  Nation's  markets. 
The  controlled  and  balanced  use  of  the 
ocean's  resources  Is  essential  if  man  is  to 
maintain  a  maximum  sustainable  yield 
from  the  sea.  We  have  no  guarantee  that 
once  upset,  the  ocean's  ecological  s^rstems 
can  regain  their  balance  and  health. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
anxious  that  we  amend  today  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act.  I  do  so  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  as  an  alarmed  citizen.  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  will  realize  its  long- 
range  potential  to  all  Americans  and  to 
people  evenrwhere. 

What  this  bill  does,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
permit  the  President,  under  certification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Conmaerce,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  fish  products  of 
any  foreign  country  that  is  conducting 
fishing  operations  in  a  manner  which 
diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  Interna- 
tional conservation  programs. 

The  President  has  fuU  discretion  in 
exercising  this  authority.  However,  he 
must  advise  the  Congress  of  his  actions, 
or  explain  his  inaction  if  such  be  the  case, 
within  60  days  after  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  advised  him  of  any  foreign 
fishing  transgressions. 

The  authority  set  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  prove  invaluable  In  our  Nation's 
attempts  to  stop  the  exploitation  of  the 
fisheries  resources  off  our  coasts.  At  last, 
in  this  bill  we  hopefully  will  have  the 
means  to  effectively  enforce  international 
fishery  conservation  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  enactment  of  this 
measure,  America's  fishermen,  such  as 
those  from  the  New  Bedford  area,  will,  at 
last,  know  that  there  is  some  way  to 
punish  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
conservation  compacts  into  which  we 
have  entered.  The  high  promises  of  in- 
ternational conferences,  which  many  of 
our  fisherman  have  attended,  can  now 
hopefully  serve  our  fisheries  and  those 
who  rely  on  them. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  full  and  strong  support  for  HJI.  3304 
which  will  improve  protect  and  enhance 
marine  and  fishery  resource  conservation 
programs. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion, I  am  gratified  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  bill  to  in- 
clude all  species  which  are  protected,  or 
supposed  to  be  protected,  under  interna- 
tional fishery  conservation  agreements. 

Anadromous  fish  are  an  important  and 
valuable  resource  and  we  must  take 
every  feasible  step  to  insure  that  they 
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are  not  brought  to  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion by  fishermen  using  calculated  plun- 
dering for  short-term  economic  gain. 

The  North  Atlantic  salmon  Is  the 
prime  example  of  a  species  being 
ravished  thoughtlessly  and  without  re- 
gard for  appropriate  conservation  mea- 
sures. The  annual  harvest  must  be  con- 
trolled so  as  to  insure  the  continued 
viability  of  this  great  fish.  Our  approval 
of  HJl.  3304  is  the  most  realistic  and  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Our  own  domestic  conservation  pro- 
grams for  the  salmon  will  be  valueless 
if  foreign  fishermen  and  others  continue 
to  deplete  this  resource  on  the  high  seas 
before  the  fish  reach  maturity.  I  have 
been  a  staunch  advocate  and  supporter 
of  marine  and  fishery  resource  conserva- 
tion programs.  The  legislation  under  con- 
sideration is  another  important  step  to- 
ward the  ultimate  goal  I  seek — a  realistic 
fish  conservation  area  zone  contiguoois  to 
our  coastal  areas  and  resource  manage- 
ment programs  that  will  assure  a  sus- 
tained jield  on  a  perpetual  reproduc- 
ticm  basis  for  the  resources  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
Marylander,  I  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  fishing  industry.  The  living  re- 
sources of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
broad  Atlantic  are  Important  eco- 
nomically and  recreationally  to  my  State 
of  Maryland  and  for  these  reasons  I 
joined  In  cosponsoring  of  HJl.  3305 — a 
bill  whose  purpose  is  to  protect  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Atlantic  salmon.  This  legis- 
lation is  similar  in  scope  to  that  which 
we  are  considering  today.  Hit.  3304.  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  Atlantic  salmon  has  been  an  im- 
portant sport  and  commercial  fish  for 
many  years.  Although  threatened  by  pol- 
lution of  the  stream  in  which  It  breeds, 
it  has  survived  and.  as  we  make  progress 
in  cleaning  our  northeastern  rivers,  the 
Atlantic  salmon  has  begun  to  appear 
again  in  those  rivers. 

A  serious  situation  has  developed  in 
recent  years  however,  stemming  from  the 
commercial  taking  of  these  fish  in  the 
open  seas.  In  the  Davis  Strait  between 
Canada  and  Greenland  there  has  devel- 
oped an  extensive  fishery  which  nets  im- 
mature salmon  bom  in  North  American 
rivers. 

Fourteen  nations  which  fish  the  North 
Atlantic  have  voted  to  ban  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  North  Atlantic  through 
their  membership  in  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries.  Several  other  nations,  notably 
Etenmark.  have  not.  Lacking  a  means  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  majority,  opensea 
fishing  for  salmon  continues.  I  cite  this 
example  of  the  salmon  problem  to  docu- 
ment the  need  for  sanctions  against  this 
type  of  activity. 

As  originally  Introduced.  H.R.  3305 
would  have  imposed  a  degree  of  unanim- 
ity of  action  with  regard  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  fisheries  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  fish  products  of  an 
offending  cotmtry.  During  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  it  became  apparent 
that  this  legislation  could  serve  the 
broader  purpose  of  covering  those  in- 
numerable International  agreements  gov- 
emlsf  the  cooiervaUan  of  various  stocks 


of  fish  and  marine  m«.mTnaiif  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans.  Adherence  to 
these  agreements  on  the  part  of  major 
fishing  nations  of  the  world  is  not  uni- 
form partly  because  some  nations  are 
reluctant  to  participate  in  reasonable 
conservation  programs  designed  to  in- 
sure the  continued  abundance  of  the  par- 
ticular species. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
amended  the  reported  bill,  HM.  3304,  so 
that  fishery  products  of  countries  whose 
nationals  conduct  fishing  operations 
imder  circumstances  which  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  an  International  fishery 
conservation  program  may  be  embar- 
goed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  administrative  agencies, 
this  bill  has  been  amended  to  enable  the 
President  to  impose  the  embargo  at  his 
discretion  and  to  limit  the  embargo  to 
specific  fishery  products  or  impose  an 
embargo  generally.  Counterbalancing 
this  Presidential  discretion  Is  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  his  action  and  if  he  chooses  not 
to  impose  the  embargo,  Congress  is  to  t>e 
advised  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

Because  this  legislation  includes  ma- 
rine mammals  as  well  as  fish,  it  may  be 
of  some  Importance  In  our  continuing 
efforts  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
world's  whale  population. 

It  Is  worth  adding.  I  believe,  that  other 
nations  are  experiencing  a  swell  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  such  restrictions 
of  trade  with  an  offending  nation.  Hope- 
fully, the  enactment  of  legislation  such 
as  we  are  considering  here  today  will 
exact  prompt  compliance  with  sound 
conservation  practices  on  the  part  of 
offendlnK  nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
Lmc ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  3304.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  International  fishery  conser- 
vation programs." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3304. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS  MEDICAL  CARE  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJi.  10880)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  im- 
proved medical  care  to  veterans;  to  pro- 


vide hospital  and  medical  care  to  certain 
dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans;  to 
improve  recruitment  and  retention  of 
career  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   10880 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  Improved  medical  care  to 
veterans;   to  provide  hoeplt&l  and  medical 
care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur^'lvors  of 
veterans;   to  Improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention  or    career    personnel    in    the    De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Medical 
Care  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  17 
OP  TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE — 
HOSPITAL,  DOMICILIARY,  AND  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Subparagraph  (O  of  section 
601(4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  private  facilities  for  which  the  Ad- 
mlnlBtrator  contracts  In  order  to  provide  (l> 
hospital  care  or  medical  services  for  persons 
suffering  from  service-connected  disabilities 
or  from  dlablUties  for  which  such  persons 
were  discharged  or  released  from  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service;  (II)  hospital 
care  for  women  veterans  of  any  war;  or  (111) 
hospital  care  for  veterans  of  any  war  In  a 
State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  not  contiguous  to  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States,  except  that 
the  annually  determined  average  hospital 
patient  load  per  thousand  veteran  population 
hospitalized  at  Veterans'  Administration  ex- 
pense In  Oovernment  and  private  facilities  In 
each  such  noncontiguous  State  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  patient  load  per  thousand 
veteran  population  hospitalized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  within  the  forty-eight 
contiguous  States;  but  authority  under  this 
clause  (111)  shall  expire  on  December  31. 
1978." 

(b)  Section  610  of  such  title  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  within  the  limits 
of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may 
furnish  hoepltal  care  to  the  following  individ- 
uals to  the  extent  that  the  provision  of  such 
care  does  not  Interfere  with  the  furnishing  of 
hoepltal  and  domiciliary  care  under  subsec- 
tion* (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )  the  wife  or  child  of  a  person  who  has 
a  total  disability,  permanent  In  nature,  re- 
sulting from  a  service-connected  disability; 
and 

"(3)  the  widow  or  child  of  a  person  who 
has  died  aa  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
dlaabUlty." 

S«c.  102.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  612  of 
title  38.  United  States  CXxXe,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  also  furnish 
medical  services  on  an  outpatient  or  ambula- 
tory basis  to  any  person  eligible  for  hospital 
care  under  section  610  of  this  title  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  Where  such  services  are  reasonably 
necessary  In  preparation  for,  or  to  obviate  the 
need  of,  hospital  admission. 

"(2)  Where  such  a  person  haa  been  granted 
hospital  care  and  such  medical  services  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  complete  treatment 
Incident  to  such  hospital  care. 

"(3)  Where  a  veteran  of  any  war  haa  a  total 
disability  permanent  in  nature  reaultlng  from 
a  service-connected  dlaabUlty." 

Sac.  103.  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 630  of  title  38,  United  8tat«a  Code,  as 
precede*  paragraph  ( I )  thereof  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 
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"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  transfer — 

'■(1)  any  veteran  who  baa  been  furnished 
care  by  the  Administrator  In  a  hospital  under 
the  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Administrator,  and 

"(11)  any  i>erson  who  has  been  furnished 
care  in  any  hospital  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  who  upon  dlschairge  therefrom 
win  become  a  veteran. 

to  any  public  or  private  Institution  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  which 
furnishes  nursing  home  care,  for  care  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that — ". 

Sec.  104.  Section  626  of  title  38,  United 
States  C^ode.  la  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word  "flre"  the  words  "or  natural  disaster". 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  Subchapter  ni  of  chapter  17 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

•  f  628.  Reimbursement    of    certain    medical 
expenses 

"The  Administrator  may,  vinder  such  lim- 
itations as  he  may  prescribe,  reimburse 
beneficiaries  entitled  to  hospital  care  or  medi- 
cal services  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  the  reasonable 
value  of  such  care  or  services  from  sources 
other  than  the  Veterans'  Administration  (In- 
cluding the  necessary  travel  Incidental  there- 
to) Where — 

"(1)  rendered  in  a  medical  emergency  of 
such  nature  that  delay  would  have  been 
hazardous  to  life  or  health; 

"(2)  VeteraiM'  Administration  or  other 
Federal  facilities  were  not  feasibly  available, 
and  an  attempt  to  use  them  beforehand 
would  not  have  been  reasonable,  sound,  wise 
or  pracUcal,  or  treatment  had  been,  or  would 
have  been  refused:  and 

"(3)  rendered  to  a  veteran  In  need  there- 
of, for  an  adjudicated  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  non-service-connected  disability 
.as.soclated  with  and  held  to  be  aggravating  a 
ser\'lce-connected  disability  (or  to  a  veteran 
found  In  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  for  whom  an 
objective  had  been  selected,  or  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training,  and  who  Is  medically  determined  to 
have  been  In  need  of  care  or  treatment  to 
make  possible  his  entrance  into  a  course  of 
training,  or  prevent  Interruption  of  a  course 
of  training,  or  hasten  the  return  to  a  course 
of  training  when  Interrupted  because  of  Ill- 
ness. Injury,  or  a  dental  condition).'" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
l.s  amended   by   Inserting   Immediately  after 
•627.  Persons  eligible  under  prior  law." 
the  following 

'628.  Reimbursement  of  certain  medical  ex- 
penses." 

TITLE  II IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  OPEaATION  AND 

PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

SEC.  201.  Section  4101(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
the  primary  function  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  provide  a  complete 
medical  and  hospital  service  for  the  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  and  to  assist 
In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  health 
service  personnel  to  the  Nation,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  without 
Interfering  with  the  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans,  develop  and  carry  out  a 
program  of  training  and  education  of  such 
health  service  personnel,  aotlng  in  coopera- 
tion with  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  and  nursing;  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  medical  centers;  hos- 
pitals; and  such  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organisations  m  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate." 

Sxc.  303  Section  410S(a)  of  title  98.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 


(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Not  to  exceed  eight  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Dlreotors,  who  shall  be  appolDted  by 
the  Administrator  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  Two  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Directors  shall  be  indi- 
viduals qualified  In  the  administration  of 
health  services  who  are  not  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, dental  surgery,  or  dental  medicine.  One 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  be  a 
qualified  doctor  of  dental  surgery  or  dental 
medicine  who  shall  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dental  Service.";   and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(7)  A  Director  of  Pharmacy  Service,  a 
Director  of  Dietetic  Service,  and  a  Chief  Op- 
tometrist, each  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor." 

Sec.  203.  Section  4107  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  BlS  follows : 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"SECTION  4103  SCHIDTTLE 

"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
at  the  annual  rate  provided  in  section  5316 
of  title  5  for  positions  In  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  •37,624. 

"Medical  Director.  $32,546  minimum  to 
$36,886  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $32,546  mini- 
mum to  $36,886  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $28,129  min- 
imum to  $35,633  maximum. 

"Director  of  Pharmacy  Service,  $28,129 
minimum  to  $35,633  maximum. 

"Director  of  Dietetic  Service,  $28,129  mini- 
mum to  $35,633  maximum. 

"Chief  OplometrlBt,  $26,547  minimum  to 
$33,627  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"PHTSICIAN  AND  DENTIST  SCHEDULE 

"Director  grade.  $28,129  minimum  to  $35,- 
633  maximum. 

"Executive  grade,  $26,143  minimum  to 
$33,982  maximum. 

"(Thief  grade.  $24,251  minimum  to  $31,523 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $20,815  minimum  to  $27,061 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $17,761  minimum  to 
$23,069  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $15,040  minimum  to  $19,549 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $12,615  minimum  to  $16.- 
404  maximum. 

"NT7RSB    SCHEDrLE 

"Director  grade,  $24,251  minimum  to  $31,- 
523  maximum. 

"Assistant  Director  grade.  $30,815  mini- 
mum to  $27,061  maximum. 

"Chief  grade.  $17,761  mliUmum  to  $23,089 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade.  $15,040  minimum  to  $19,649 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,615  minimum  to 
$16,404  maximum. 

"Pull  grade.  $10,470  minimum  to  $13,611 
maximum. 

"Aaaoclate  grade.  $9,036  minimum  to  $11,- 
735  maximum. 

"Junior  grade,  $7,737  minimum  to  $10,040 
maximum. 

"  (3 )  No  peT*on  may  bold  the  dlr«etor  grade 
In  tbe  'niyalolan  and  Dentist  Sobwlul*'  un- 
iMa  be  Is  MTTlng  m  a  director  of  a  hoepltal. 
domloUlary.  center,  or  outi>etlent  eUnlo  (In- 
dependent) .  No  peraon  may  bold  the  execu- 


tive grade  unless  he  holds  the  position  of 
chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (Independent),  or  comparable 
position.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (d)   as  follows: 

"  (d)  The  limitations  in  section  5308  of  title 
5  shall  apply  to  pay  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (e)  : 

"(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  basic  compensa- 
tion provided  for  nurses  In  subsection  (b) 
( 1 )  of  tbls  section,  a  nurse  shall  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  as  provided  by  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the  pe- 
riod commencing  at  6  postmeridian  and  end- 
ing at  6  antemeridian,  shall  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  for  each  hour  of  service 
on  such  tour  not  exceeding  eight  hours,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  employee's 
basic  hourly  rate,  provided  that  four  hours  or 
more  oT  that  tour  fall  between  6  postmeridian 
and  6  antemeridian.  When  fewer  than  four 
hours  fall  between  6  postmeridian  and  6  an- 
temeridian, the  nurse  shall  be  paid  the  dif- 
ferential for  each  hour  of  work  performed 
between  those  hours. 

"(3)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the  pe- 
riod commencing  at  midnight  Saturday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Sunday,  and  which  part 
Is  not  overtime  work,  shall  receive  additional 
comfjensatlon  for  each  hour  of  service  on 
such  totir  not  exceeding  eight  hours,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  employee's 
basic  hourly  rate. 

"(4)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  holi- 
day designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Exec- 
utive order,  shall  receive  such  employee's  reg- 
ular rate  of  basic  pay,  plus  additional  pay  at 
a  rate  equal  to  such  regular  rate  of  basic  pay. 
for  that  holiday  work  which  Is  not  overtime 
work. 

"(5)  A  nurse  performing  ofBcially  ordered 
or  approved  hours  of  service  In  excess  of  forty 
hours  in  an  administrative  workweek,  or  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day,  shall  receive 
overtime  pay  for  each  hour  of  such  additional 
service;  the  overtime  rate  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  times  the  employees  basic  hourly 
rate,  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  times  the 
basic  hourly  rate  for  the  minimum  rate  of 
Intermediate  grade  of  the  Nurse  Schedule. 
For  the  puiposes  of  this  i>aragraph.  overtime 
must  be  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes  duration 
In  a  day  to  be  creditable  for  overtime  pay 
Compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of  p*y  for 
service  performed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  i>ar«graph  shall  not  be  permitted.  Any 
excess  service  performed  under  this  para- 
graph on  a  day  when  service  was  not  sched- 
uled for  such  nurse,  or  for  which  such  nurse 
Is  required  to  return  to  her  place  of  employ- 
ment, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  in  duration. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
additional  compensation  provided  by  para- 
graph (3).  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  this  subeectlon. 
a  nurse's  basic  hourly  rate  shall  be  derived 
by  dividing  the  annual  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(7)  Any  additional  compensation  p*ld 
pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  compensation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  VI  and  section  5595  of 
subchapter  IX  of  chapter  55.  chapter  81.  S3, 
or  87  of  title  5.  or  other  benefits  b*sed  oq 
b«slc  com.pensatlon." 

Sxc.  305.  (a)  SecUon  4108  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"{  4108.  Personnel  administration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Admliustrvtor  aball 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of 
phyalclana,  dentists,  and  ntirses  appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  ex- 
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cept  that  no  physician,  dentist,  or  nun*  em- 
ployed on  a  full-tlm*  b»8ls  may — 

"(1)  assume  reaponalblllty  for  the  medical 
care  of  any  patient  other  than  a  patient  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  at  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility,  except  In  those  cases  where 
the  Individual,  upon  request  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  per- 
forms professional  services  to  assist  commu- 
nities or  medical  practice  groups,  to  meet 
medical  needs  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
available,  for  a  period  of  service  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days, 
which  may  be  extended  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  for  a  second  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days; 

"(2)  teach  or  provide  consultative  services 
at  any  affiliated  Institution  If  such  teaching 
or  consultation  will,  because  of  Its  nature  or 
duration,  conflict  with  his  duties  within  the 
Department; 

"(3)  accept  payment  under  any  Insurance 
or  assistance  program  established  under  sub- 
chapter XVTU  or  XIX  of  title  42  for  profes- 
sional services  rendered  by  him; 

"(4)  accept  from  any  source,  with  reepect 
to  any  travel  performed  by  him,  any  payment 
or  per  diem  which  would  be  In  addition  or 
supplementary  to  the  allowances  authorized 
under  this  chapter  or  title  5  for  such  travel: 

"(5)  request  or  permit  any  Individual  or 
organization  to  pay,  on  his  behalf,  for  Insur- 
ance Insuring  him  against  malpractice  claims 
or  for  his  dues  or  similar  fees  for  membership 
in  medical  or  dental  societies  or  related  pro- 
fessional associations;  and 

"(0)  perform  professional  services  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  money  for  any  fund  or 
account  which  Is  maintained  by  an  affiliated 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  such  Institu- 
tion, or  his  personal  benefit,  or  both  and  in 
the  case  of  any  such  fund  or  account  estab- 
lished before  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  the  affiliated  institution  shall  report 
on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Administrator 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  fund  or  account, 
and 

"(B)  no  physician,  dentist  or  nurse  may 
receive  any  cash  from  such  fund  or  account 
OQ  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'af- 
filiated Institution'  means  any  medical  school 
or  other  institution  with  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  a  contract  or  agreement  for  the 
training  or  education  of  health  service  per- 
sonnel" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  the  beginning 
of  chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"4108.  Personnel  administration." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  J 

"4108.  Personnel  administration." 

8bc.  306.  Section  4109  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
CivU  Servloe  Rettretnent  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  83  of  title  6". 

Sxc.  307.  Section  4114  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "ninety  days"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
pera^rapb  (3)  (A)  of  aoibaectlon  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "one  year". 

Sec.  208.  Section  4116  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  remedy — 

"(1)  against  the  United  States  provided 
by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title  28,  or 

"(2)  through  proceedings  foe  compensa- 
tion or  other  benefits  from  the  United  States 
as  provided  by  any  other  law,  where  the 
availability  of  such  beoeflts  precludes  a 
remedy  under  section  1346(b)  or  2672  of 
tlUe  28, 

for  damages  for  personal  Injury,  Including 
death,  allegedly  arising  from  malpractice  or 
negligence  of  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
pbarmaelst,   or   pwmmedlcal    (for   example, 


medical  and  dental  technicians,  nursing 
aaslstantB,  and  therapists)  or  other  support- 
ing peraoonel  in  furnishing  medical  care  or 
treatment  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
In  or  for  the  Deptu-tment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason 
of  the  same  subject  matter  against  such 
physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist,  or 
paramedical  or  other  supporting  personnel 
(or  his  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  such  claim."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "After  removal  the  United 
States  shall  have  available  all  defensee  to 
which  it  would  have  been  entitled  If  the 
action  had  originally  been  commenced 
against  the  United  States  Should  a  United 
States  district  court  determine  on  a  hear- 
ing on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits  that  the  employee  whose 
act  cr  omission  gave  rise  to  the  suit  was  not 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, the  case  shall  be  remanded  to  the 
State  ooiirt.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  appropriate,  hold  harmless  or  pro- 
vide liability  insurance  for  any  person  to 
which  the  immunity  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  (as  described  In  subsection  (a)  i. 
for  damage  for  personal  injury  or  death,  or 
for  property  damage,  negligently  caused  by 
such  person  while  furnishing  medical  care 
or  treatment  (Including  the  conduct  of 
clinical  studies  or  investigations)  In  the 
exercise  of  bis  duties  in  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  if  such  person 
Is  assigned  to  a  foreign  country,  detailed  to 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
Is  acting  under  any  other  circumstances 
which  would  preclude  the  remedies  of  an 
injured  third  person  against  the  United 
States  provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672 
of  title  28,  for  such  damage  or  Injury." 

S«c.  309.  Section  4117  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  may  enter  into  con- 
tracta  to  provide  scarce  medical  Bpeclallst 
services  at  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
with  medical  schools,  clinics,  and  any  other 
group  or  individual  capable  of  fumlslilng 
such  services  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  medical  support  person- 
nel." 

TITLE  ni— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  81 
OP  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE- 
ACQUISITION  AND  OPERATION  OP  HOS- 
PITAL AND  DOMICILIARY  PACIUTIES; 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPPLT 

Skc.  301.  Chapter  61  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  tl>e 
end  of  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  SOia  thereof  the  following:  "Any 
lease  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  organization  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  title  41.  Notwithstanding 
section  303b  of  title  40  or  other  provision 
of  law,  a  lease  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  any  public  or  nonproflt  organiza- 
tion may  provide  for  the  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, or  restoration,  by  the  lessee,  of  the 
property  leased,  as  a  part  or  all  of  the  con- 
sideration for  tbe  lease.  Prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  such  lease,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  appropriate  public  notice  of  Inten- 
tion In  the  press  of  the  community  in  which 
the  lands  or  buildings  to  be  leased  are 
located.". 

8k.  302.  Chapter  81  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  o<  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 50&3  immediately  after  the  parenthesis 
the  words  "or  medical  schools"  and  inserting 
immediately  after  the  close  p>arenthe8ls  Uie 
words  "or  medical  schools  or  clinics". 


Sbc.  803.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 5066  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"i  &066.  Coordinating  with  and  partlcli>ating 
in  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1966 
"The  Administrator,  to  the  extent  feasible 
without   Interfering   with   the   medical    care 
and  treatment  of  veterans,  is  authorized  to 
participate  in  programs  under  title  XX  of  the 
F>ubUc  Health  Service  Act,  and  the  Admini- 
strator and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  to  the  ooaxlmum  ex- 
tent practicable,  coordinate  programs  carried 
out  under  this  subchapter  and  programs  car- 
ried out  under  such  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  care  In  any  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  to  any  Individual  not  eligible  for  such 
care  under  other  provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  81  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"6066.  Coordination  with  programs  carried 
out  under  the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'5056.  Coordinating  with  and  participating 
Ing  In  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1966." 

TITLE  rv — AMENDMENT  TO  CHAPTER  3 
OP  TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE — 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION;  OPFI- 
CERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  234  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "telephones  for" 
the  words  "nonmedical  directors  of  centers, 
hospitals,  independent  clinics.  domlciUarles, 
and". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  deleting 

"234.  Telephone  service  for  medical  officers." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof : 

"234.  Telephone  service   for   medical  officers 
and  facility  directors." 

(c)  The  catchllne  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 234  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
word  "officers"  the  words  "and  facility  di- 
rectors." 

TITLE  V— APPLICABILITY  OP  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1970 

Sec.  501.  To  the  extent  deemed  applicable 
by  the  President  or  his  designee,  sections  203 
and  204  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  799)  as  Implemented  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11615.  dated  August  IB,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CEKXaAX.    LXAVB 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  on  the  bill,  H.R.  10880. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  BoL- 
Lnro).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10880  is  an  impor- 
tant bill  and  is  the  result  of  a  substan- 
tial effort  on  the  part  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals.  Hon.  David  E.  Sat- 
TERTixLD  ni  Is  Chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Hon.  John  P.  Satlor  is  ranking 
minority  member  on  that  subcommit- 
tee: The  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  as  follows:  Hon.  Jamss  A. 
Haley,  Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring.  Hon. 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  Hon.  Roman  C. 
PcciNSKi.  Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery,  Hon. 
Don  Edwards.  Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
Hon.  Oeorge  E.  Danielson.  Hon.  LotxiSK 
Day  Hicks.  Hon.  Ella  T.  Orasso,  Hon. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  Hon.  John  Paul  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Hon.  William  Lloyd  Scott. 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Hon.  John 
M.  ZwACH,  Hon. Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  Hon. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Hon.  Earl  B.  Ruth,  and 
the  Hon.  Elwood  Hillis. 

The  subcommittee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  a  general  re- 
\  lew  of  problems  confronting  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  perfecting  and  im- 
proving this  bill.  It  has  many  far-reach- 
ing implications  which  we  believe  will 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery  and  its 
ability  to  provide  first-class  care  for  vet- 
erans and  dependents.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  will  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  provisions  in  the  bill, 
but  I  do  wish  to  comment  on  several  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

I  have  had  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  widows  and  children 
of  men  who  lost  their  lives  from  service- 
connected  causes  and  the  families  of  100 
percent  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
service-connected  veterans. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  substan- 
tially Improved  benefits  for  these  women 
and  children.  About  12  years  ago  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Act  was  passed  which 
increased  the  compensation  for  women 
and  children.  Congress  has  passed  the 
war  orphans  scholarship  program  which 
has  provided  the  basis  for  education  for 
several  hundred  thousand  children  of 
deceased  veterans  and  100-percent  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  extended  education 
and  training  benefits  to  widows  and 
wives  of  100-percent  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  and  more  recently  we 
have  extended  these  education  benefits 
to  wives  and  children  of  POW's  and  men 
missing  in  acUon.  This  bill  extends  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits  to  wives  and 
children  of  service-connected  dead  and 
100-percent  disabled  veterans.  These 
benefits  are  to  be  made  available  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  facilities  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

We  have  taken  this  step  because  of 
certain  serious  inequities  which  exist. 
The  wives  and  children  of  retired  career 
military  personnel  may  receive  medical 
care  on  a  bed -available  basis  in  military 
hospitals,  or  imder  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram. Changes  made  in  the  law  in  1949 
have  had  the  effect  of  rendering  eligible 
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for  medical  care  in  military  ho^itals, 
and  under  CHAMPUS,  those  wives  and 
children  of  service-connected  dead  and 
those  retired  for  medical  disability  since 
1949.  The  problem  arises  because  prior 
to  1949  there  were  very  substantial  num- 
bers of  citizen  soldiers  who  did  not  qual- 
ify under  laws  at  that  time  as  career 
military  personnel,  but  nevertheless  lost 
their  lives  or  received  very  serious  in- 
juries as  a  result  of  their  service.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  large  group,  num- 
bering probably  about  200,000,  of  widows 
and  children  whose  husbands  smd 
fathers  served  principally  in  World  War 
I  and  World  War  n  who  are  not  covered 
by  the  medical  progrums  now  in  exist- 
ence for  retired  personnel  and  families 
or  the  survivors  of  career  personnel. 

This  bill  will  rectify  this  injustice  and 
extend  medical  benefits  to  surviving 
women  and  children  of  service-connected 
dead  and  the  families  of  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  veterans.  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  I  know  of 
no  class  of  beneflciaries  that  deserves  a 
higher  priority  of  consideration. 

One  other  provision  of  Uie  bill  which  is 
most  important  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  relates  to  ambulatory  or  outpa- 
tient care.  For  many  years  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing outpatient  care  except  in  the  case  of 
service-connected  veterans.  This  meant 
that  any  non-service-connected  veteran 
that  was  to  receive  care  In  a  VA  hoepital 
must  be  hospitalized  or  receive  no  care 
at  all.  Tills  practice  resulted  in  many  pa- 
tients   being    hospitalized    who    needed 
care  but  did  not  need  to  occupy  a  bed, 
and  it  also  resulted  in  an  excessive  length 
of  stay  in  many  cases.  Tha  Veterans' 
Administration    was    constantly    being 
criticized  because  it  was  keeping  patients 
longer  for  typical  illnesses  than  was  the 
case  In  other  types  of  hospitals.  This  re- 
sulted predominantly  from  the  fact  that 
VA  could  not  deal  with  the  non-service- 
connected  patient  on  an  outpatient  basis 
for  workup  purposes  prior  to  admission. 
Several  years  ago  we  changed  the  law 
and  created  the  so-caUed  pre-  and  post- 
hospital-care  outpatient  program.  This 
meant  that  the  VA  could  deal  with  hos- 
pital cases  for  preadmission  workup  and 
postdischarge  checks  on  an  outpatient 
basis  in  the  same  manner  followed  by 
most  other  hospitals  and  medical  facili- 
ties. This  program  had  a  remarkable  Im- 
pact  on   the   Veterans'   Administration 
hospital  and  medical  system,  and  greatly 
increased  the  turnover  of  patients,  short- 
ened the  hospital  stay  and  allowed  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  take  care  of 
substantially  more  peJtlents  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

This  bill  makes  a  further  move  In  the 
direction  of  liberalizing  otitpatient  pro- 
grams for  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans. It  says.  In  effect,  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may  furnish  out- 
patient care  to  an  eligible  person  where 
such  care  is  reasonably  necessary  to  ob- 
viate the  need  for  hospital  admission. 
This  change  will  have  an  important  Im- 
pact on  the  medical  program.  It  will  re- 
quire some  adjustments  and  expansions 
in  outpwitient  facilities,  but  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  it  will  permit  the  doctors  of 
tiie  VA  to  deal  with  a  patient  based  on 


the  patient's  specific  medical  needs 
rather  than  following  an  arbitrary  rule 
which  results  in  hospital  admissions  in 
some  cases  where  admission  is  not 
needed.  I  fuUy  expect  this  provision, 
when  in  full  operation,  to  further  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  permit  the  department 
of  medicine  and  surgery  to  further  ex- 
pand its  ability  to  care  for  more  patients 
at  a  lower  average  cost. 

Dr.  Musser,  Chief  Medical  Director,  has 
Indicated  his  great  desire  for  this  provi- 
sion on  the  basis  that  it  will  permit  him 
to  practice  sound  medicine  and  deal  more 
specifically  with  the  needs  of  the  pa- 
tient, without  regard  to  arbitrary  rules, 
and  we  have  confidence  that  Dr.  Musser 
will  make  efficient  use  of  this  provision. 
There  are  several  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  expand  the  role  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  medical 
program  in  education  and  will  permit  it 
more  latitude  in  working  cooperatively 
with  local  medical  institutions.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
deliver  quality  care  is  d^)endent  largely 
on  its  affiliation  with  the  medical  schools 
of  the  Nation,  and  its  ability  to  cooperate 
with  other  medical  institutions.  We  rec- 
ognize, of  course,  that  the  primary  role 
of  the  VA  hospital  system  is  the  care  of 
veteran  patients,  but  we  are  also  con- 
scious that  the  Nation's  greatest  medi- 
cal system  can  make  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  American  medicine  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  American  public,  and 
we  are  supporting  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  every  way  possible  so  that  it 
can  continue  and  expand  its  vast  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  creating  large 
numbers  of  trained  medical  manpower 
so  badly  needed  by  the  American  public. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sattesfixld ) . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  B.R. 
10880  Is  an  omnibus  bill  entitled  the 
"Veterans'  Medical  Care  Act  of  1971"  and 
Is  another  important  bill  stemming  from 
a  series  of  hearings  held  by  our  sub- 
committee on  hospitals  in  both  the  91st 
and  92d  Congresses.  A  number  of  the 
provisions  represent  specific  recommen- 
dations of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  have  the  approval  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  fact,  of  the  17  separate  pro- 
visions rww  contained  in  this  measure 
12  of  them  have  the  specific  endorsement 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  two 
additional  provisions  appear  to  be  with- 
out objection  to  the  agency. 

The  major  iirovlslons  of  tlie  bill.  If  en- 
acted, would  accomplish  the  following: 
First,  permit  the  furnishing  of  pre- 
and  post-hospital  medical  services  on 
an  outpatient  or  ambulatory  basis  to 
any  person  eligible  for  hospital  care  un- 
der section  610  of  title  38,  or  where  such 
care  is  reasonably  necessary  to  obviate 
the  need  for  hospital  admission.  These 
services  include,  in  addition  to  medical 
examination  and  treatment,  optome- 
trists' services,  dental  and  surgical  serv- 
ices, as  are  now  available  in  the  case  of 
non-servloe-connected  disabilities,  for 
treatment  after  the  veteran  has  been 
scheduled  for  admission  for  hospital 
treatment  or,  following  hospitalizattr* 
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tn  connection  with  treatment  he  received 
while  hospitalized. 

Second,  provide  pay  differentials  tor 
nurses  pierformlng  duty  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.;  from  mid- 
night Saturday  to  midnight  Sunday;  or 
on  Federal  holidays.  Provide  overtime 
pay  for  hours  of  service  in  excess  of  40 
hoiirs  during  nurses'  administrative 
workweek,  or  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  dAy. 

Third,  provide  for  furnishing  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care,  to  the  extent  that 
it  does  not  Interfere  with  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans,  to  the  wife  or  child  of  a 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  and  to  the  widow 
or  child  of  a  person  who  has  died  as  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disability. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
generally  administrative  or  operational 
in  character  and  are  designed  to  make 
Improvements  in  the  department  of  med- 
icine and  surgery,  extend  greater  flexi- 
bility to  the  administrator  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  In  the  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  program,  and  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend certain  administrative  authority 
now  set  forth  in  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  bill  which 
I  previously  discussed  briefly  are  believed 
by  the  committee  to  be  highly  desirable 
and  essential  to  the  needs  and  greater 
utilization  of  the  faculties  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  broad- 
ening of  the  authority  to  extend  outpa- 
tient or  ambulatory  care  will  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  render  such 
care  in  many  cases  which  under  present 
law  would  require  Initial  hospitalization 
of  the  non-service-connected  wartime 
veteran  concerned.  With  this  expanded 
authority  the  need  for  hospital  admis- 
sion win  be  obviated,  thus  making  beds 
available  to  other  veterans  where  hospi- 
talization is  clearly  required. 

The  bill  would  extend  for  the  first  time 
hospital  and  medical  care  entitlement  to 
certain  wives,  widows,  suid  children  of 
veterans  who  are  either  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  from  service-connect- 
ed causes  or  who  have  died  as  a  result  of 
a  service-connected  disability.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  extension  of  tills 
benefit  to  a  very  select  and  worthy  group 
of  dependents  of  seriously  disabled  or 
deceased  veterans  is  reasonable  and  jus- 
tified. Such  dependents  have  previously 
been  extended,  under  certain  conditions, 
compensation,  education,  and  loan  guar- 
smtee  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  we  believe  this  added  com- 
passionate benefit  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  foregoing.  This  new  provision  is 
aimed  particularly  at  those  unfortunate 
dependents  who  do  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  civilian  health  and  medi- 
cal program  of  the  uniformed  services — 
CHAMPUS — or  other  existing  medical 
care  programs. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  such  care  shall 
be  provided  only  to  the  extent  that  It  does 
not  interfere  with  care  for  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  for  the  first 
time  reasonable  weekend,  holiday,  SKid 
overtime  pay  for  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated nurses  in  the  VA  hospital  system, 
without  whose  services  there  would  be  no 


medical  program.  The  VA  strongly  en- 
dorses this  provision  and  advises  us  that 
it  Is  abeolutdy  essential  from  the  stand- 
point of  successful  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  such  personnel.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  committee  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  current  wage-freeze  pursuant  to 
the  President's  Executive  order  of  August 
15, 1971,  and  has  therefore  provided  that 
the  pay  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  to  the 
extent  deemed  applicable  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  as  Implemented  by  Executive 
Order  11615. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  fully  roimd 
out  the  record  on  this  very  important 
piece  of  veterans'  legislation  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  H  Jl.  10880. 
including  in  each  Instance  a  notation  as 
to  those  provisions  recommended  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
provision  for  the  first  fiscal  year.  The 
report  of  the  committee  contains  cost 
estimates  for  each  of  the  first  5  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  Estimate 

or  Cost:   "Veterans  Medical  Care  Act  or 

1971" 

Trn.E  I  —AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  17  OF  TITLE 
38.  UNITED  STATES  CODE— HOSPITAL,  DOMICIL- 
lART,    AND    MEDICAL    CARE 

Section    10  He) 

Thla  section  would  amend  subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  601(4).  title  38.  to  reflect  In 
the  deflnlUon  of  "Veterans"  AdmlnlBtratlon 
facilities"  the  long-standing  statutory  con- 
struction of  the  term  to  include  private  fa- 
culties for  which  the  Administrator  contracta 
to  provide  outpatient  care  fo«-  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  The  amendment  will  not 
create  a  new  beneflt  nor  expand  the  out- 
patient care  program  nor  would  there  be 
any  additional  cost  Recommended  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Section  lOHb) 

This  section  would  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  hospital  care,  to  the  extent  that  It  does 
not  Interfere  with  care  for  eligible  veterans, 
to  the  wife  or  child  of  a  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  service-connected  veteran 
and  to  surviving  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans who  died  as  a  result  of  a  service- 
connected  disability 

The  first  year's  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
S16.9  mlUlon. 

Section  102 

This  section  would  amend  subsection  if) 
of  section  612  of  title  38.  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  furnish  medical  services  for 
a  non-8ervlce-oonnect«d  disability  where  (1) 
such  care  is  reasonably  necessary  In  prepara- 
tion for  hospital  admission  or  obviate  tlie 
need  for  hospital  admission:  (2)  a  veteran 
has  been  granted  hospital  care,  and  outpa- 
tient care  Is  reasonably  necessary  to  com- 
plete treatment;  or  (3)  any  veteran  of  any 
war  who  has  a  total  disability  permanent  In 
nature  from  a  service -connected   disability. 

Section  613(f)  (1)  as  added  by  Public  Law 
86-630,  authorizes  outpatient  treatment  for 
a  non-servlce-connected  dlssblUty  where 
such  care  is  reasonably  necessary  in  prepara- 
tion for  admission  of  a  veteran  who  has  been 
determined  to  need  hospital  care  and  who 
has  been  scbedtiled  for  admission. 

The  objectives  of  tbat  legtslatloD  were  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  patient  stay  In  the 
hospital,    decrease    In    the   coat   per    patient 


treated,  and  a  partial  check  on  the  develop- 
ment of  longer  waiting  lists  as  the  veteran 
population  ages.  While,  generally,  such 
benefits  have  been  realised  during  the  period 
the  law  has  been  in  force,  certain  restrlctlv* 
provisions  In  the  current  law  serve  as  aa 
impediment  to  fuller  achievement  of  these 
worthwhile  goAls.  Medical  services  furnished 
must  be  limited  to  those  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  patient  for  hoepltal  care  for  which 
he  has  actually  been  scheduled. 

There  is  a  sizable  number  of  applicants 
whose  need  for  hospitalization  cannot  defi- 
nitely be  determined  after  routine  examina- 
tion. This  group  frequently  requires  ex- 
tensive workup  and  recalls  for  consultation 
to  confirm  or  rule  out  requirement  for  hos- 
pitalization. Realistically,  such  procedures 
often  go  beyond  the  need  to  determine  hos- 
pital care  and  constitute  treatment 

The  provisions  In  revised  section  612(f)  (1) 
vrtll  result  in  a  more  timely  treatment  of 
veterans  on  an  outpatient  basis  whom  the 
VA  admitting  physician  has  certified  would 
otherwise  require  admission  to  a  VA  hospi- 
tal. The  estimate  of  additional  coet  the  first 
year  for  veterans  is  $6.7  million  and  for 
wives,  widows  and  children  (In  view  of  Sec- 
tion 101(b)  above)  would  be  $6  million  the 
first  year.  The  Veterans'  Administration  rec- 
ommended this  provision  with  respect  to 
veterans  only. 

Section  103 

This  section  would  permit  the  furnishing 
of  nursing  home  care  In  public  or  private 
nursing  homes  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  the  care  of  veterans, 
persons  who  have  been  furnished  care  in 
any  Armed  Pckrces  hospital,  thus  removing 
the  requirement  that  these  persons  be  first 
hospitalized  In  a  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  before  being  provided  with  nursing 
home  care. 

This  provision  would  Involve  no  addi- 
tional cost. 

Section  104 

This  section  would  permit  the  reimburse- 
ment of  veterans  in  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  and  domlclUarlee  for  the  loss  of 
personal  effects  sustained  by  nattiral  dis- 
aster while  such  effects  were  stored  In  those 
Veterans  Administration  facilities.  Current 
law  permits  reimbursement  only  In  the  case 
of  loss  by  fire. 

The  additional  coet  would  be  Insignificant. 
There  is  no  apparent  objection  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Section  105 

This  section  would  authorize/reimburse- 
ment of  certain  veterans  under  limited  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  reasonable  value  of 
hospital  care  or  medical  services.  Including 
necessary  travel  expense,  when  services  are 
furnished  from  sources  other  than  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Eligible  veterans 
are  those  receiving  treatment  for  a  service- 
connected  disability,  or  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  associated  with  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  (or  veterans  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability  whose  training 
would  be  Interrupted  or  delayed  because  of 
the  Illness) .  Services  must  be  rendered  In  a 
medical  emergency  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration or  other  Federal  facllltlea  must  not 
be  feasibly  available. 

This  provision  would  merely  place  In  the 
statute  the  substance  of  long-standing  ad- 
ministrative reg^ulatlons  on  the  subject  and 
would  Involve  no  additional  cost.  There  Is 
no  apparent  objection  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

■rrrLZ  n — amzmdmentb  to  chaptei  73  or  tttli 

38.      UNmED     STATES     CODE DEPARTMENT     OT 

iczDiciNX   AND   suaoniT 

Section  201 

This  section  would  amend  section  4101  of 
title  38  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Administrator  can 
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furnish  training  and  education  to  health 
service  personnel  beyond  the  direct  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
thus  assist  In  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  to  the  extent  that  this  is  feasible 
wltliout  Interfering  with  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans. 

Section  4101  at  title  38  now  specifically 
Identilles  education  and  training  as  a  func- 
tional responslbUlty  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  programs  au- 
thorized, however,  are  limited  to  those  which 
bear  reasonable  relationship  to  the  basic 
mission  of  the  Department;  namely,  the 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  This 
authority,  together  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6063  of  title  38,  has  done  much  to 
support  the  education  and  training  programs 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  to  per- 
mit greater  participation  with  the  medical 
community  in  a  more  effective  utUlzatlon  of 
specialized  medical  resources.  Nevertheless, 
the  limitation  Imposed  on  our  education  and 
training  program  does.  In  some  meastire,  Im- 
pede our  ability  to  realize  our  full  potential 
for  carrying  out  programs  to  Increase  the 
avaUablllty  of  qualified  health  service  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Veterans  Administration  Is  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  educational  Institutions. 
Including  79  medical  schools.  65  dental 
schools,  264  nursing  schools.  73  social  work 
schools,  and  74  graduate  departments  of 
psychology.  It  Is  manifest  that  the  extensive 
nature  of  the  Veterans  Administration's 
medical  program,  together  with  this  broad 
basis  of  affiliation  with  educational  institu- 
tions, presents  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  program  of  training  and  edu- 
cation of  health  service  personnel  and  there- 
by make  a  substantial  contribution  In  allevi- 
ating the  national  shortage  in  these  cate- 
gories of  employees. 

The  provisions  of  present  law  limiting  the 
Veterans  Administration  education  and 
training  functions  to  those  which  bear  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  render  it  Impossible 
to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  objective  to  Increase  the  medical 
manpower. 

There  would  be  no  necessary  additional 
cost  as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  The  actual  cost  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  training  possibilities 
which  develop  and  the  support  given  the 
activity  by  the  Congress  through  appropria- 
tions. Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  202 

This  section  amends  subsection  4103(a)  (4) 
of  title  38  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Administrator,  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  of  two  additional 
Assistant  Chief  Medical  Directors  who  are 
qualified  In  the  Administration  of  health 
services  and  who  shall  not  be  doctors  of 
medicine,  dental  surgery,  or  dental  medicine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  293. 
79th  Congress,  enacted  January  3.  1946,  there 
were  authorized  not  to  exceed  eight  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Directors  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  number  was 
reduced  to  five  by  Public  Law  87-793  but  In- 
creased to  six  In  1966  by  Public  Law  89-786. 
Hence,  the  net  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  to  restore  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Chief  Medical  Directors  to  eight  as 
previously  provided  although,  for  the  first 
time,  providing  that  two  of  them  shall  not 
be  physicians  or  dentists. 

The  expansion  In  the  type  of  complex  medi- 
cal programs  bss  concomitantly  fostered  an 
Increased  awareness  of  the  necessity  for 
sophisticated  management  techniques  in  im- 
plementing these  programs.  An  organization 
as  large  and  dispersed  as  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  annual  budget  of  al- 
most  sa   bUlion,   requires    a   wide   range   ot 


specialized  disciplines.  To  this  end,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  should  have  the  option 
avaUable  to  him  to  appoint  Individuals 
basically  trained  In  management  disciplines, 
with  or  without  qualifications  as  doctors  of 
medicine  or  dentistry.  These  Individuals 
would  supplement  the  professional  skills  of 
the  medical  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tors and  would  provide  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  with  the  full  range  of  expertise 
needed  to  efficiently  administer  the  agency's 
far-flung  medical  actlvitlee. 

The  estimated   first   year's   cost   is   $76,000. 

This  cost  would  be  to  some  extent  offset  by 
savings  In  salary  of  classified  personnel  now 
performing  related  duties. 

This  section  also  amends  section  4103(a) 
(7)  In  order  to  conform  the  titles  "Chief 
Pharmacist "  and  "Chief  Dietitian"  to  reflect 
new  designations  of  Director  of  the  Phar- 
macy Service  and  Director  of  the  Dietetic 
Service  to  correspond  to  the  other  Dlrectw 
of  Services  titles,  such  as  Chaplain  and  Nurs- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  a  new  position  of 
"Chief  Optometrist". 

Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

Section  203 

This  section  would  amend  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  4107  of  title  38,  in  order 
to  reflect  the  adjustment  In  rates  of  pay  ef- 
fected by  Executive  Order  11576,  dated  Janu- 
ary 8,  1971.  pursuant  to  authority  vested  by 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  as 
amended  by  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970,  and  section  3(c)  of  that  Act. 

The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or  ranges  for 
positions  In  this  amended  schedule  In  excess 
of  $36,000  are  limited  by  section  6308  of  title 
5.  as  added  by  the  Federal  Pay  O^mparlbillty 
Act  of  1970,  to  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (as  of  the  date  of  the 
Executive  Order  $36,000). 

Moreover,  this  section  would  amend  the 
"section  4103  schedule"  contained  In  section 
4107(a)  by  providing  that  the  salary  range 
for  the  Director  of  Nursing  Service  would  be 
changed  from  the  equivalent  of  OS-15  to  the 
equivalent  of  QS-17  and  for  the  Director  of 
Chaplain  Service,  the  Director  of  Pharmacy 
Service,  and  the  Director  of  Dietetic  Service 
from  the  equivalent  of  QS-16  to  tlie  equiva- 
lent of  OS-16.  The  VA  In  oonjunctlon  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  these  positions  with  a  view 
to  determine  In  particular  the  appropriate- 
ness of  linkage  in  pay  between  the  position  of 
Director  of  Nursing  Service  and  grade  OS- 
18  under  tlie  General  Schedule.  It  was  the 
oonclusloo  in  this  study  that  the  position 
of  Director  of  Nursing  Service  was  clearly 
superior  to  GS-15  in  level.  The  proposed  ad- 
justment in  pay  for  the  position  Indicated 
Is  essential  for  alignment  purposes  and  rec- 
ognition of  their  individual  responsibilities. 
ITie  titles  of  Chief  Pharmacist  and  Chief 
Dietitian  are  changed  to  that  of  Director  at 
Pharmacy  Service  and  Director  of  Dietetic 
Service,  respectively,  in  order  to  parallel  the 
existing  titles  for  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
and  Director  of  Chaplain  S«-vioe.  A  new 
salary  range  is  provided  for  the  new  position 
of  "Chief  Optometrist." 

The  joint  study  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civil  Service  (^oounlsslon  also 
revealed  that  certain  other  nurse  positions  of 
those  praeenUy  in  the  Assistant  Director 
Grade,  wlilch  equates  in  pay  to  grade  GS-14 
under  the  General  Schedule,  were  superior  to 
that  grade  relaUonship.  Accordingly,  the  pur- 
pose d  tlie  new  Director  grade  Inserted  in 
the  "Nurse  Schedule"  by  this  amendment  Is 
necessary  to  recognize  those  positions.  The 
pay  range  provided  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
G8-16  under  the  General  Schedule. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  4107  is 
amended  to  confine  the  prohibition  against 
any  person  In  the  director  grade  serving  In 
any  other  position  than  director  of  a  hospi- 
tal, domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic 


(Independent)  to  the  "Physician  and  Dentist 
Schedule."  In  order  to  accotnpUsh  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  creating  a  director 
grade  in  the  "Nurse  Schedule." 

It  Is  estimated  tbat  the  additional  coet  of 
this  provision  the  first  year  would  "ue  $80,000. 
Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  204 

This  section  would  provide  that  a  nurse 
performing  (1)  service  on  a  tour  of  duty  of 
which  four  hours  or  more  fall  within  the 
period  commencing  at  6:00  p.m.  and  ending 
at  6:00  a.m.,  would  receive  additional  com- 
pensation for  each  hour  of  such  tour,  not 
exceeding  eight  hours,  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  employee's  basic  hourly 
rate,  and  when  fewer  than  four  hours  fall 
between  6:00  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  the  nurse 
would  receive  an  additional  10  percent  for 
each  hour  of  work  performed  between  those 
hours;  (2)  nonovertlme  work  on  a  tour  of 
duty,  any  part  of  which  Is  within  the  period 
commencing  at  midnight  Saturday  and  end- 
ing at  midnight  Sunday,  would  receive  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  each  hour  of  serv- 
ice on  such  tour,  not  to  exceed  eight  hours, 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  25  percent  of  the 
employee's  basic  hourly  rate;  (3)  service 
on  a  holiday  designated  by  Federal  statute 
or  Executive  order,  would  receive  such  em- 
ployee's regular  rate  of  basic  pay,  plus  addi- 
tional pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  such  regular 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  holiday  work  which 
is  not  overtime  work;  and  (4)  officially  or- 
dered or  approved  hours  of  service  In  excess 
of  40  hours  In  an  administrative  workweek, 
or  In  excess  of  eight  hours  In  a  day.  would 
be  paid  for  each  hour  of  such  additional 
service  at  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  employee's  basic  hourly  rate;  oomiiensa- 
tory  time  off  would  not  be  permitted  and 
such  overtime  work  would  have  to  be  of  at 
least  16  minutes  duration  In  a  day  to  be 
creditable  for  overtime  pay;  however,  excess 
service  fjerformed  on  a  day  when  service  was 
not  scheduled,  or  for  which  such  nurse  Is 
required  to  return  to  her  place  of  employ- 
ment would  be  deemed  to  be  a  minimum  of 
two  hours  in  duration,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  work  Is  performed  for  the  fuU  two 
hours. 

This  section  also  provides  the  formula  for 
converting  the  per  annum  basic  compensa- 
tion rate  Into  the  hourly  rate.  Such  hourly 
rate  would  be  derived  by  dividing  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  by  2080,  which 
represents  the  average  number  of  working 
hours  i>er  year,  and  Is  the  same  formula  used 
In  computing  the  hourly  overtime  and  night 
rate  of  pay  for  CivU  Service  employees  un- 
der tiUe  6  United  States  Code,  where  the 
basic  rate  of  pay  of  the  employee  Is  fixed  on 
an  annual  basis.  Moreover.  It  provides  that 
"the  additional  compensation"  provided  by 
this  section  would  not  be  considered  basic 
compensation  for  purposes  of  lump  sum 
leave  payments,  severance  pay,  compensation 
for  work  injtiry,  retirement,  life  Insuranc*. 
or  other  benefits  relating  to  basic  compen- 
sation. 

Under  current  law  Veterans  Administra- 
tion nurses  do  not  receive  premium  pay  for 
those  conditions  of  work  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  more  onerous  to  employees  both 
within  and  without  the  Federal  Government. 
A  study  of  hospital  practices  shows  that  non- 
Federal  hospitals  almost  universally  provide 
extra  pay  for  nurses  working  on  evening  and 
night  tours  of  duty.  Also,  by  law.  Federal 
employees  imdsr  ths  Oensna  Sohsdnle.  Postal 
neld  Ssrvloe,  and  prwralUng  lats  systems 
of  pay  are  entitled  to  premltun  pay  for  such 
considerations  m  Sunday  and  overtims  duty. 

The  Vetwans  Administration  has  found  It 
very  dlffic\ilt  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
nurses  for  the  evening  and  night  tours  of 
duty  In  many  Veterans  Administration  boe- 
pttals.  An  impamnant  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nurstnc  care  for  our  Ui  and 
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(UMbled  Teteran  patlente  could  rMult  unlMt 
tmin«<Uat«  action  U  taken  to  strengthen  our 
position  in  thla  matter. 

Developments  In  reoezit  years  wltb  raapeot 
to  the  matter  of  nurses'  pay  in  private,  com- 
munity and  state  hospitals  thityughout  tb* 
country  make  It  neoeosary  for  the  Veterana 
Administration  which  operates  the  largest 
single  system  of  medical  facilities  in  the 
world,  to  provide  a  rounded  oooapenaatloct 
plan  for  nursea.  Including  customary  provW 
slons  for  premium  pay,  in  order  to  remain 
oompetlUve  In  attracting  and  retaining 
highly  qualified  nursing  personnel. 

It  la  estimated  that  the  annual  ooat  based 
on  present  level  of  salaries,  should  this 
amendment  be  enacted,  would  be  approx^ 
mately  $16  million.  R«commend«d  by  the 
Veterana  Administration.  i 

Section  205  J 

This  section  would  place  into  law  the  ex- 
isting admlnlatratlve  prohibition  against 
outside  professional  activities  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nunea  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  SpoclflcaUy,  such  employees  would 
be  barred  from:  (1)  assuming  reepooalbllltf 
for  the  medical  care  of  anyone  other  than  a 
patient  being  treated  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  except 
where  such  individual,  upon  request  and 
with  the  ^)proval  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, performs  professional  services  for 
communities  or  medical  practice  groups  to 
meet  medical  needs  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  available  (such  service  to  be  limited 
to  180  days  unless  extended  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  for  a  second  period  not  to 
exceed  180  days);  (3)  teaching  or  provldlnf 
consultative  aeiiflcea  at  any  affiliated  Institu- 
tion where  such  teaching  or  consultation 
would  conflict  with  his  duties  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  (8)  ac- 
cepting payment  for  professional  serviosB 
rendered  under  medicare  and  medicaid;  and 
(4)  accepting  travel  pay  or  per  diem  from 
any  source  which  would  be  in  addition  to  or 
supplement  allowances  authorized  him  by 
chapter  73  of  title  88  or  under  provisions  at 
tlUe  S. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  also  pro- 
hibit such  full-time  employees  from  request- 
ing or  permitting  any  individual  or  organi- 
zation to  pay  his  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums or  his  medical,  dental,  or  otber  pro- 
fessional association  dues  or  mecnbecahlp 
fees  for  blm,  and  from  performing  profes- 
sional services  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
money  for  any  fund  or  account  maintained 
for  the  benefit  at  an  aflUlated  institution  or 
such  Individual's  account.  Where  such  a 
fund  or  account  is  already  established,  the 
affiliated  institution  Is  required  to  report  oB 
a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Administrator  and 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  fvmd  or  aooount 
and  In  no  event  is  such  an  Individual  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  cash  from  such  fund 
or  account  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
thla  prohibition. 

The  procedures  which  would  be  instituted 
by  this  section  of  the  bill  are  similar  In 
purpose  to  those  which  were  instituted  by 
VA  Circular  00-70-23,  dated  June  8,  1970. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  in  any  additional  cost 
to  the  Oovernment. 

Section  Z09 

This  section  Is  a  purely  technical  amend- 
ment to  place  In  section  4108  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  the  appropriate  code 
citation  for  what  was  formerly  "The  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act."  Reoommendad  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 
Section  207 

ThU  Section  would  amend  section  4114 
(ai  (3)  (A)  of  title  38  to  extend  from  90  days 
tx>  one  year  the  present  time  limit  on  tem- 
porary  full-time   appointment   by   the   Ad- 


ministrator upon  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  of  persons  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  other 
than  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.  If 
amended,  this  authority  would  parallel  the 
present  one-year  time  limit  on  part-time 
appointments  of  these  personnel,  other  than 
trainees  who  currently  have  no  time  limit 
for  part-time  i4>polntment. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  not 
result  In  any  significant  Increase  in  costs. 
Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Section  208 

This  section  would  clarify  and  extend  the 
type  of  malpractice  liability  protection  now 
provided  medical  personnel  of  the  VA  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4116  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  4110  provides,  In  effect,  that  a  suit 
against  the  United  States  under  the  PederaJ 
Tort  Claims  Act  is  the  exclusive  remedy  of 
an  individual  seeking  to  reoover  for  injuries 
arising  while  undergoing  medical  care  and 
treatment  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. It  was  Intended  to  Immunize  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical 
personnel  who  are  covered  from  jjersonal  lia- 
bility arising  out  of  their  official  VA  duties. 
It  has  served  its  purpose  well  and  has  been 
an  aid  In  the  recruitment  of  much-needed 
medical  p>eraonnel.  Neverthelees,  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  scope  of  its  coverage  In 
certain  situations  where  a  suit  against  the 
Oovernment  cannot  now  be  brought  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (e.g.,  suits  alleg- 
ing assault  and  battery,  libel  and  slander, 
false  imprtsorunent,  or  relating  to  a  work- 
Incurred  Injury  of  a  Federal  employee). 

While  several  recent  declalons  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  and  Ninth 
Circuits  (I.e..  Van  Houten  v.  Rails.  411  F.  2d 
940  and  Vantrease  v.  United  States,  400  P. 
2d  8A3)  have  added  assurance  that  the  type 
of  protection  provided  by  the  so-called  Driv- 
ers Liability  Act  (upon  which  the  provisions 
of  38  U.S.C.  4116  were  patterned)  was  in- 
tended to  Imjnunlze  the  employees  covered 
thereby  from  personal  liability  In  all  situa- 
tions where  they  are  sued  ss  a  result  of  their 
official  duties  (InclwUng  whein  they  are  sued 
by  a  fellow  employee  for  a  work-related  rea- 
son) ,  it  Is  believed  desirable  to  spell  out  au- 
thority in  the  law  Itself  to  Insure  such  Im- 
munity. 

In  addition  to  providing  clarifying  lan- 
guage as  to  the  Intent  of  the  law,  the  amend- 
ment here  proposed  would  provide  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  medical  per- 
sonnel with  a  type  of  protection  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  NaUonal  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Act  of  1970  (PL.  91-633),  appli- 
cable to  Public  Health  Service  Personnel.  It 
would  authorize  the  Administrator,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  appropriate,  to  hold  harm- 
less or  provide  liability  insuraiuM  for  any 
person  to  which  the  inmiunlty  provisions  of 
38  use  4116  are  applicable,  where  such  per- 
son might  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  prop- 
erty, or  personal  Injury  or  death,  negligently 
caused  whUe  furnishing  medical  care  and 
treatment  (Inoludlng  tbe  conduct  of  clinical 
studies  or  Investigations)  In  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  in  or  for  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  under  circumstances  where 
the  Injured  party  could  not  bring  an  action 
against  the  United  States  as  provided  by 
Sections  1346(b)  or  3673  of  title  38.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  provide  a  means  of  protect- 
ing Dep<u^ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
medical  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  a  for- 
eign country,  or  who  are  sued  for  assault  and 
battery,  false  Imprisonment,  or  libel  and 
slander  In  oonnectlon  with  the  perCormaooe 
of  their  assigned  duties. 

By  filling  a  void  which  exUts  in  areas  where 
a  suit  against  tbe  Oovernment  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  may  now  be  pre- 
cluded, this  amendment  would  provide  a 
means  of  Insuring  the  Immunity  from  per- 


sonal liability  arising  out  of  tbs  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  which  Congress  In- 
tended to  provide  when  Che  provisions  of 
38  use  4116  were  enacted. 

While  this  proposal  may  result  in  a  sUgbt 
increase  in  the  Government's  exposure  to 
malpractice  claims  arising  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  our  medical  personnel,  any  cost  in- 
crease which  may  be  involved  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  Improvement  of  morale 
which  would  result  therefrom,  and  the  added 
Induoement  In  attempting  to  recruit  shortage 
category  health  personnel.  Reconunended  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Section  209 

This  section  would  amend  section  4117  of 
title  38,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
enter  Into  contraots  to  provide  soarce  medical 
specialist  services  at  Veterans  Administra- 
tion facilities  with  medical  schools,  clinics, 
and  any  other  group  or  individual  capable  of 
furnishing  such  services.  This  contracting 
authority  would  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  services  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  other  medical  support  per- 
sonnel. 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  Intended 
merely  to  clarify  current  law  which  author- 
izes such  coiktractlng  authority  with  medical 
schools  and  clinics.  TbU  contracting  author- 
ity. Insofar  as  clinics  are  concerned,  has  been 
Interpreted  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (B-169747.  June  34.  1970) 
to  mean  "any  medical  organisation  which 
is  capable  of  contracting  for  and  furnishing 
the  services  in  question."  Moreover,  the 
Comptroller  General  was  of  the  opinion  that 
tte  term  "medical  specialist"  may  be  con- 
strued "as  Including  any  professional  or 
technician  who  performs  specialist  services 
related  to  providing  medical  care  and 
attention." 

Enactment  of  this  section  would  clarify 
current  statutory  language  whereby  the  Ad- 
ministrator oould  contract  for  scarce  medical 
specialist  services  with  medical  schools, 
clinics,  and  any  other  group  or  Individual 
capable  of  furnishing  such  services  and 
wherein  an  employer-employee  relationship 
is  established. 

Exactment  of  this  section  would  not  result 
In  any  additional  ooat  to  the  Government. 
Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 
irrLE  m — amendmints  to  chaptxb  si  or  rmx 

38,     UltmED     STATES    CODX ACQUISITION     AND 

OPMIATION  OF  H08PITAI,  AND  DOMICILIAKT  FA- 
CIUTIXS:    PROCUREMBNT  AND  STTPPI-T 

Section  301 

This  section  would  amend  section  6012(a) 
of  title  38,  which  permits  the  Administrator 
to  lease  lands  or  buildings  under  his  control 
for  terms  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  ex- 
empt such  leases  from  (1)  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  title  41  requiring  advertising 
where  the  lease  exceeds  $500;  and  (2)  from 
the  provisions  of  section  303b  of  title  40 
which  bars  lease  provisions  calling  for  altera- 
tion, repair,  or  improvement  of  such  leased 
property  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
rental  to  be  paid.  Under  the  change,  the 
lessee  would  be  permitted  to  maintain,  pro- 
tect, or  restore  property  where  such  property 
Is  leased  to  public  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

Tue  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  only  out- 
leases  property  when  It  is  temporarily  excess 
to  Its  needs.  We  do  not  lease  for  strictly  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  only  for  civic,  health, 
educational  or  local  government  use.  Thus, 
advertising  in  these  cases  serves  no  useful 
purpose  but  does  Involve  time  and  expense 
that  Is  considered  unnecessary. 

When  the  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon  does 
out-lease  property  It  Is  most  usually  to  satisfy 
a  particular  civic  or  local  community  need 
and  18  generally  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. In  many  Instances  there  are  bene- 
fiU,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  accruing  to 
the  Oovernment.  Also,  there  Is  to  be  constd- 
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ered  tbe  community  relations  benefits  that 
are  derived.  In  negotiating  the  rental  value 
we  set  a  rate  that  will  serve  to  recapture  the 
value  of  all  services  provided  by  tbe  Oovern- 
ment. However,  In  some  Instances,  we  could 
oe  relieved  of  certain  expenses  for  materials 
and  personnel  If  we  oould  require  tbe  lessee 
to  provide  for  nuilntenance  and  protection  of 
the  property  leased. 

Prior  to  the  execution  of  any  such  lease, 
the  Administrator  Is  required  to  give  appro- 
priate public  notice  of  Intention  In  the  press 
of  the  community  in  wlilch  the  lands  or 
buildings  to  be  leased  are  located. 

It  is  estimated  that  tbe  enactment  of  this 
section  would  not  involve  any  additional  cost 
to  the  Oovernment,  but  could  result  in 
some  savings.  Recommended  by  tbe  Veterans 
Administration. 

Section  302 

Subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  6063(a)  of  title  38,  by  deleting 
Inunediately  after  the  parenthesis  tbe  words 
"or  medical  schools"  and  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  parenthesis  the  words 
"or  medical  schools  or  clinics".  Current  law 
(38  use.  6063)  requires  that  the  medical 
school  have  hospital  facilities  before  any 
sharing  agreement  can  be  made  between  tbe 
medical  school  and  tbe  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
tljn. 

The  amendment  proposed  here  would  cure 
this  defect  and  authorize  the  Administrator 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  a 
medical  school,  whether  or  not  it  has  a  hos- 
pital, and  with  clinics,  for  the  mutual  use,  or 
exchange  of  tise  of  specialized  medical  re- 
sources. Recommended  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  section  would  amend  section  6056  of 
Utle  36.  United  States  Code,  to  clearly  de- 
lineate the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
participate  In  programs  under  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  '  and  directs 
the  Administrator  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  coordinate  with  the  Sec- 
retexy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
programs  carried  out  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  81  of  title  38,  and  programs  carried 
out  under  title  IX  of  tbe  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  Thus,  within  certain  limitations,  a 
Veterans  Administration  facility  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  funds  (through  local  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  otherwise)  from  any 
Institution  which  is  a  grantee  iinder  section 
901(a)  of  tiUe  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  and  to  receive  project  grants  under 
section  910  of  that  Act. 

The  Aoting  Secretary  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  stated  In  an  opinion  dated 
May  30,  1070,  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  not  precluded  from  receiving  funds 
(through  local  contracts,  agreements,  or 
otherwise,  from  any  Institution  which  is  a 
grantee  under  Section  901(a)  of  title  IX  of 
tbe  Public  Health  Service  Act  provided  that 
the  Federal  facility  on  Its  part  is  authorized 
to  undertake  tbe  activity  and  so  to  utilize 
the  funds  provided.  He  further  stated  that 
by  virtue  of  Section  601  of  the  Public  Heeatb 
Service  Act  "research,  training,  demonstra- 
tion" project  grants  may  be  made  direct  to 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals  under 
Utle  IX  of  tbe  Act,  but  only  to  tbe  extent 
that  the  services  provided  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  facility,  as  an  affiliate  of  a 
regional  medical  program,  constitute  a  "re- 
search, training,  demonstration  project"  to 
be  conducted  by  tbe  facility  as  part  of  a 
regional  medical  program.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  6066  of  title  38  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  pcu-tlclpate  in  programs  under 
title  IX  of  tbe  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
thus  utilize  grant  funds  thereunder. 

It  is  apetdfleally  provided  in  this  section 
that  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  to 
autborlxe  tbe  furnishing  of  care  In  any  VA 
facility  to  any  Individual  not  eligible  for 
such  care  under  other  provisions  of  title  38. 
There  would  be  no  identifiable  addltlMial 


coat  resulting  from  tbe  enactment  of  this 
provision.  Recommended  by  tbe  Veterans 
Administration. 

TTrLS   IV AMZNOMENT  TO   CHAPTXK    3    OF  TTTLZ 

SB,  TTUrrXD  STATES  CODX — ^VXTKRANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION;   OFVTCXRS   AMD  ZMPLOTEZS 

Section  401 

This  section  amends  section  234  of  title  38 
to  permit  the  Installation  of  official  telephone 
service  in  tbe  {Mlvate  residences,  apartments, 
or  quarters  of  non-medical  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital.  Independent  ollnlc, 
domiciliary,  and  center  directors. 

Present  law  permits  such  official  telephones 
only  for  directors  who  are  physicians.  This 
dlreot  servloe  has  proven  very  valuable  In  (a) 
local  within  hospital  emergencies,  including 
■uob  Instanoes  as  berserk  patients  and  em- 
ployees, shootlnga,  an  eniployee  held  as  a 
hostage,  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  key  em- 
ployee while  on  duty  after  hours;  (b)  local 
oonununlty  emergencies  such  as  Hurricane 
Camllle,  tornadoes,  and  train  collisions  with 
multiple  victims;  and  (c)  national  and  area 
civil  defense  programs  where  the  support, 
participation,  and  coordination  by  each  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital  director  is  re- 
quired on  a  planned  basis.  This  has  per- 
mitted direct  oommunloatlons  with  these  key 
officials  without  having  to  comi>ete  with  the 
normal  family  telephone.  More  well-trained 
non-medical  administrators  are  becoming 
available  to  us  as  hospital,  center,  clinic  and 
domiciliary  directors  and  we  believe  that 
these  Don-medlcal  directors  have  as  great  a 
need  for  rapid  telephone  service  In  the  case 
of  these  wlthin-facllity,  local,  or  dvll  defense 
emergencies  ss  the  other  directors. 

It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  proposal  would 
oost  approximately  $3,000  annucaiy.  Recom- 
mended by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

TiTLx  V — APPUCAsn-rrT  of  economic 

STABIUZATTON  ACT  OF  1 970 

Section  501 
This  section  refiects  a  recognition  by  the 
Committee  of  tbe  possible  i^pUoablUty  to 
parts  of  the  bill  of  the  President's  current 
wage-price  freeee  and  provides  that  to  the 
extent  deemed  applicable  by  tbe  President  or 
his  designee,  sections  203  and  3<M  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prtjvlalons  of  tbe  Eco- 
nomic StabUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  799) 
as  imptemented  by  Executive  Order  11616, 
dated  August  16,  1971. 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House,  HJl. 
10880.  represents  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  hard  working  and  conscientious  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Davx  Sattxr- 
FizLD  of  Virginia  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  John  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Because  I  am  aware  of  the  ardu- 
ous study  the  subcommittee  has  given  to 
this  measure,  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a 
good  bill  and  I  shall  support  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  authorize 
outpatient  care  for  veterans  as  well  as 
the  night,  Sunday,  and  holiday  differ- 
ential pay  for  nurses. 

In  authorizing  outpatient  medical 
treatment  before  a  veteran  becomes  sick 
enough  to  require  hospitalization.  It  ts 
obvious  that  we  are  approving  a  more 
economical  method  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery and,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  permit- 
ting the  physicians  to  render  treatment 
in  many  cases,  before  the  onset  of  serious 
Illness. 

The  differential  pay  for  nurses  author- 
ized by  this  bill  Is  certainly  Justified.  If 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system  is  to  recruit  and  retain  quaUfled 


and  capable  nurses,  its  pay  scsde  and 
fringe  benefits  must  be  comparable  to 
that  of  other  systems  that  employ  nurses. 
The  additional  pay  for  nights,  Sundays, 
and  holidajrs  will  make  a  nur^ng  career 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  more 
attr£u:tive. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  19Vi  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Sa-sxcr)  . 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today,  H.R.  10880,  known 
as  the  "Veterans'  Medical  Care  Act  of 
1971"  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  not  conceived 
In  haste  but  rather  is  the  end  product 
of  several  weeks  of  hearings  followed  by 
several  weeks  of  intensive  study  and  sev- 
eral markup  sessions  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals.  The  free  exchange  of 
Ideas  between  members  and  the  willing- 
ness of  an  extr^ntiy  fair-minded  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Satterfisld,  to  explore  fully  any  reason- 
able recommendation  has  produced  a  bill 
in  which  everyone.  In  the  vernacular  of 
the  day,  has  a  piece  of  the  action. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  expand  and 
improve  the  delivery  of  health  services 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  it 
will  permit  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  compete  with  the  private  sector  in  the 
recruitment  of  nurses  and  doctors. 

I  want  to  discuss  several  of  the  more 
significant  provisions  of  this  measure. 
First,  the  bill  wUl  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  furnish  hospital  care 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  veterans  who 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  as 
the  result  of  military  service  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  persons  who  died 
as  the  result  of  service  connected  disa- 
bilities. While  this  appears  to  have  far- 
reaching  implications,  it  will  basically 
correct  an  inequity  of  existing  law. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  substantial 
segment  of  these  dependents  to  whom  we 
extend  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
privileges  in  this  legislation  are  already 
entitled  to  Federal  Government  hospital 
benefits  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  dependents  of  retired  military 
personnel  or  of  persons  who  die  while 
on  active  duty.  Still  others  are  eligible 
for  hospital  benefits  imder  the  social 
security  medicare  program. 

So,  we  have  already  authorized  hos- 
pital benefits  for  the  dependents  of  many 
of  our  seriously  disabled  and  deceased 
service  connected  veterans.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  largest  single  group  of  de- 
pendents who  are  not  entitled  to  one  of 
the  Federal  Government  assisted  medi- 
cal care  programs  are  the  dependents  of 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  de- 
ceased service  connected  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  World  War  n. 

Until  1949,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  military  services 
were  eligible  for  disability  retirement  and 
the  concomitant  entitlement  to  depend- 
ents medical  care.  Since  1949.  both  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  with  30  percent  or 
more  disability  have  been  eligible  for  dis- 
ability retirement.  With  the  dependents 
of  World  War  I  veterans  being  eligible  for 
medicare,  the  dependents  of  World  War 
n  enlisted  men.  despite  the  fact  that  the 
husband  or  father  may  have  been  killed 
in  action  or  seriously  disabled,  are  not 
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eligible  for  Federal  Oovemment  hospital 
benefits.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  corrects 
this  Ineqialty  by  making  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitalization  available  to 
the  dependents  of  service  connected  de- 
ceased or  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Another  Important  provision  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  authorize  outpa- 
tient medical  treatment  to  those  eligible 
for  hospital  care  if  such  treatment  ap- 
pears reasonably  necessary  to  obviate  the 
need  for  hospitalization.  Because  out- 
patient services  today  are  generally  lim- 
ited to  treatment  of  service  connected 
disabilities,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
finds  Itself  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
having  to  tell  the  sick  veteran  who  seeks 
outpatient  treatment.  "We're  not  author- 
ized to  treat  you  as  an  outpatient,  but  go 
home,  get  a  little  sicker,  and  then  we'll 
admit  you  to  the  hospital  for  treatment." 

This  bill,  in  authorizing  outpatient 
treatment,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  permit  the 
Veterans"  Administration  medical  service 
to  practice  preventive  maintenance.  For  a 
nominal  cost,  they  will  be  able  to  treat 
and  hopefully  cure  a  veteran  patient  be- 
fore it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  him  to 
a  $50-per-day  hospital  bed. 

Another  Important  feature  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  authorize  a  pay  differ- 
ential for  nurses  performing  duties  at 
night,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
bill  authorizes  a  10 -percent  differential 
for  duty  between  8  p.m.,  and  6  a.m., 
and  a  25-percent  differential  for  Sunday 
work.  Time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime 
and  double  time  for  holidays  Is  also 
authorized. 

Non-Federal  hospitals,  Mr.  Speaker, 
generally  authorize  premium  pay  for 
nurses  performing  night  duty.  Most  pay 
systems,  including  that  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  general  schedule  em- 
ployees, authorize  premium  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  overtime  duty.  The  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration has  informed  our  committee 
that  they  are  having  very  great  difficulty 
in  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
nurses  because  of  the  inability  to  com- 
pete with  non-Federal  health  organiza- 
tions in  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  We  ex- 
pect the  differential  pay  provisions  of  this 
measure  will  place  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  a  more  competitive  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
passed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
would  answer  a  question  before  the 
Speaker  puts  the  question  on  suspending 
the  rules? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  the  time. 

On  page  2  of  the  report  under  item  (5) 
having  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  it  Just  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  the 
two  additional  "assistant  chief  medical 
directors"  authorized  herein,  who  are  not 
doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery  or 
dental  medicine,  are  the  ones  referred  to 
In  the  next  sentence — ^who  will  be  director 
of  the  Pharmacy  Service  and  director  of 
the  Dietetic  Service.  Or  are  they  also 
assistant  chief  medical  directors? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No;  they  are 
not.  But  I  would  Like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  who  did  most  of 
the  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  Just  want  to  say  they 
are  not.  They  are  not  necessarily  the 
director  of  the  Pharmacy  Service  or  the 
director  of  the  Dietetic  Service. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  presume  then  that 
the  requirement  for  additional  assistant 
chiefs  who  are  nonprofessional,  would  be 
to  take  some  of  the  administrative  load 
off  the  current  medical  director — and 
this  has  been  well  rationalized  and  dem- 
onstrated as  a  necessity  isefore  the  com- 
mittee in  its  hearings.  Is  that  a  correct 
assumption? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  certainly 
hope  so. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  exactly  the  reason  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  asked  for  these 
two  specific  positions,  because  he  feels 
that  there  is  a  need  to  have  someone  other 
than  doctors  share  a  part  of  this  burden. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  ask  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Just  in  continuation  of  the  col- 
loquy, if  this  is  approved  by  the  medical 
director,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  down 
this  primrose  path  before  of  removing 
decisionmaking  and  hospital  admin- 
istration from  the  professional,  to  the 
extent  where  finally  the  physicist  or  the 
social  worker  is  deciding  medical 
problems? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  my  colleague  will  yield 
to  me.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  this  is 
being  done  at  the  direct  request  of  the 
Director  of  Medical  Services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  3^eld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  much  pride  and  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  enactment  of  the  Veterans  Medi- 
cal Care  Act  of  1971.  This  act  constitutes 
a  truly  meaningful  response — an  enlight- 
ened reaction — to  the  many  problems 
and  burdens  confronting  our  Veterans 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  deeply 
Involved  In  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  can  speak  with  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Its  relevancy  and  of  Its  worth. 
All  of  us  realize  only  too  well  the  heroic 
sacrifices  of  our  veterans,  and  this  Is  no 
less  true  of  those  returning,  battle 
scarred,  from  Southeast  Asia,  than  of 
previous  conflicts. 

The  Veterans'  MedicaJ  Care  Act  of  1971 
addresses  itself  to  comi>elling  needs,  not 
only  of  our  veterans,  and  returning  serv- 
icemen, but  their  families  in  a  respon- 
sible and  effective  way.  This  legislation 
will  enable  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  hospital  care,  when  such 
would  not  deprive  a  veteran  In  actual 
need,  to  the  wife  or  the  child  of  a  perma- 


nently disabled  veteran  whose  incapacity 
is  a  result  of  his  military  service. 

This  legislation  will  also  enable  the 
provision  of  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
the  widow  or  thf*  child  of  a  veteran  who 
is  permanently  smd  totally  disabled,  and 
whose  Incapacity  has  arisen  in  direct 
consequence  of  his  military  service,  upon 
death  of  the  veteran,  with  the  reasonable 
provision  that  such  should  not  preclude 
or  exempt  the  right  of  a  veteran  to  such 
services,  through  prior  right. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  admin- 
istrator to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  des- 
perately needed  program  of  training  and 
education  of  such  health  personnel  as 
will  enable  the  enhanced  character  of 
medical  care  accessible  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  need  of  such 
care. 

This  legislation  shall  serve  to  strength- 
en the  administrative  fimctions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  are 
highly  eCQcient.  through  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appointment  of  two  assistant 
chief  medical  directors,  which  shall  have 
the  effect  of  more  measurably  smoothing 
the  flow  and  continuity  of  the  programs 
administered. 

Among  many  other  innovative  and 
meritorious  measures  contained  In  this 
legislation  Is  the  provision  allowing  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  In  public 
or  private  nursing  homes,  not  within  the 
Juiisdlction  or  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, a  means  of  enabling  those  who 
have  been  provided  care  in  hospitals  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  such  nursing 
home  care  without  prior  necessity  of  hos- 
pitalization in  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital. 

This  legislation  also  serves  to  encour- 
age, tlirough  appropriate  Incentives,  the 
continued  services  of  highly  valued  per- 
sonnel within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  recruitment  of  the 
most  exceptional  and  valuable  resource 
personnel  for  the  well-being  of  the  veter- 
ans receiving  services  and  assistance 
throug-h  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Of  the  major  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  provision  for  strengthened 
nursing  care  services,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  allowances  for  added  compensa- 
tion for  the  dedicated  nurses  now  em- 
ployed, for  overtime  and  night  duty,  with 
Increased  retirement  benefits  which 
should  surely  attract  even  more  of  the 
finest  of  personnel. 

Oui  support  of  this  legislation  shall 
serve  as  an  expression  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  our  servicemen,  who 
have  "borne  the  burdens"  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the  Vet- 
erans Medical  Care  Act  of  1971.  This  Is  a 
comprehensive  bill  designed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care  available  to 
our  veterans.  And  for  the  first  time,  it 
makes  VA  medical  facilities  available  to 
the  wife  or  child  of  a  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  servlce-c(»mected  vet- 
ersui  and  to  the  widow  or  child  of  a  vet- 
eran who  died  as  the  result  of  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  VA  to  devel- 
op a  cooperative  program  with  schools 
of  medicine  and  other  institutions  for  the 
training  and  education  of  health  service 
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personnel.  This  program  will  be  especially 
beneficial  to  areas  such  as  South  Carolina 
that  have  insufficient  numbers  of  phy- 
sicians. 

In  connection  with  the  extension  of 
medical  and  hospitalization  benefits  to 
certain  wives  and  widows,  this  is  a  neces- 
sary enlargement  of  VA  benefits  to  a 
uniquely  deserving  group  who  have  spe- 
cial burdens  as  a  result  of  their  husband 
or  father's  disability. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  would  permit  the 
VA  to  provide  outpatient  medical  care  to 
veterans  where  such  outpatient  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  our  great 
Chairman  "Tigkr  "  Tuavz  has  brought 
before  the  House  a  bill  to  Insure  that  our 
veterans  receive  the  best  possible  medical 
care.  His  tenacity  and  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  our  vetersuis  Is  unsurpassed  in 
any  branch  of  government.  We  are  In- 
debted too.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  tireless 
service  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Satterfield)  whose  subcommittee 
on  hospitals  held  extensive  hearings  to 
develop  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Bol- 
ling).  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  10880. 

The  questlMi  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ALTERATION 
OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  6568),  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
respect  to  the  construction,  acquisition, 
alteration,  or  closing  of  veterans'  hospi- 
tals, and  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  real  property  un- 
less such  transfer  is  first  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6668 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Repreaentative*  0/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha.t  section 
6001  of  title  38,  United  St&tes  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  (1)  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
construct  any  hospital  or  domiciliary  facu- 
lty or  to  acquire  any  such  faculty  InvolTlng 
an  expenditure  is  exoaas  of  $100,000,  and  no 
appropriation  shall  be  made  to  alter  any  such 
facility  Involving  an  expenditure  In  excess 
or  $600,000,  if  such  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  has  not  been  i^yproved  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  BepreMntatlves. 
and  such  approval  has  not  been  readnded  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  aubaectlon. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  oonalderatlon  of 
such  i^proval  the  Administrator  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  such  pro^>ectus  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  Including  (but  not  limited 
to)  — 

"(A)  a  brief  daMrtptlon  of  the  faculties  to 
be  conatructed,  altered,  or  acquired:  and 


"(B)  the  location  of  the  project,  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  maximum  coet  of  the  project. 

"(2)  The  estimated  maxim lun  coet  of  any 
project  approved  under  this  subsection  as  set 
forth  In  any  prospectus  may  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  Increase, 
if  any,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
In  construction  or  alteration  ooats,  as  the  case 
may  oe,  from  the  date  of  transmittal  of  such 
prospectus  to  Congress,  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  Increase  authorized  by  this  paragraph  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  such  estimated  maxi- 
mum cost. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  project  approved 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition, 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASalrs  m 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, for  which  an  appropriation  has  not 
been  made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
such  approval,  the  committee  may  rescind, 
by  resolution,  its  approval  of  such  project  at 
any  time  thereafter  before  such  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made. 

"(4)  This  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  project 
for  construction,  acquisition,  or  alteration 
(A)  with  respect  to  which  any  funds  were 
appropriated  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  or  by  Department  of  Housing 
and  tJrb€m  Development;  Space,  Science, 
Veterans,  and  Certain  Other  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1972,  or  (B) 
after  any  fvmds  have  been  appropriated  with 
respect  to  any  such  project  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  prospectus  of  each  proposed 
project  to  alter  any  hospital  or  domiciliary 
facility  involving  an  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$100,000  but  equal  to  or  less  than  $600,000. 
In  the  case  of  each  such  proposed  project, 
such  prospectus  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  (A)  a  brief  description  of  the 
faculties  to  be  altered,  and  (B)  an  estimate 
of  the  maximum  oost  of  the  project. 

"(2)  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
alter  any  hospital  or  domiciliary  facility  in- 
volving an  expenditure  In  excess  of  $100,000 
but  equal  to  less  than  $600,000.  unless  (A)  a 
prospectus  with  respect  thereto  as  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  U  sub- 
mitted during  the  aesBlon  of  the  Congress 
In  which  such  approptriation  is  proposed  to 
be  made,  (B)  a  period  of  sixty  days  has  ex- 
pired since  the  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator submitted  such  proapectxu  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  (C)  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  adopted  a  resolution  during  such  sixty- 
day  period  stating  in  substance  that  it  does 
not  favor  such  proposed  project. 

"(1)  No  hospital  or  domiciliary  faculty 
over  which  the  Administrator  has  direct  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  and  which  is  In  opera- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  closed  unless  such  closing  Is 
approved  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

Sbc.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  on  or  after  October  1,  1971.  no 
real  property  which  was  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  that 
date  may  be  transferred  (by  sale.  lease,  or 
otherwise)  to  any  public  or  private  agency  or 
person  unless  such  transfer  Is  first  ^proved 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Houm  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GXMXBAL  LSAVS  TO  BITKHU 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  bill,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals,  Mr.  Sattertizld,  will  explain 
the  details  of  H  Jl.  6568.  but  I  wanted  to 
make  some  comments  concerning  the 
background  of  this  legislation.  I  consider 
It  a  very  Important  bUl  and  apparently 
a  bill  that  is  necessary  if  the  future  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
and  medical  program  is  to  be  assured.  The 
program  for  construction  of  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities  is 
unique  among  the  other  major  Federal 
( cnstruction  programs. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  gave  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  recommend  the 
locations  of  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities. These  recommendations  are  acted 
upon  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  this  Is  the  method  which  has  been 
followed  for  many  years  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
facilities.  The  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  tried  to  be  a  good  partner 
In  this  program,  but  I  must  say  that  we 
have  not  received  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation or  consideration  over  the  years 
regarding  the  development  of  future 
plans  for  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization. 

Several  years  ago  It  appeared  that  we 
had  solved  the  problem.  A  long-range 
modernization  and  construction  program 
was  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  and  this  pro- 
gram was  agreed  to  by  the  White  House, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Ccunmlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  was  to  be  a 
10-year,  billion-dollar  program  which 
would  modernize  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  facilities.  The  program 
proceeded  satisfactorily  for  several  years, 
but  in  recent  years  It  has  been  subjected 
to  many  disruptions. 

Each  of  the  last  three  administrations, 
including  the  present  one,  has  seen  fit  to 
defer  or  substantially  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  program  for  at  least  1  year.  The 
program  has  been  stretched  out  and,  of 
course,  construction  costs  have  risen.  In 
recent  years  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  shown  an  Increased  re- 
luctance to  support  the  program. 

Just  before  the  August  recess  I  had  a 
meeting  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
George  P.  Shultz,  the  Director  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  along  with  my  col- 
league, Charlxs  Tkacits,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  was 
also  present  at  the  meeting.  I  expressed 
concern  to  the  President  about  this  prob- 
lem, and  following  the  meeting,  I  wrote 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  outlining  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
constructliHi  program,  and  expressed 
concern  about  the  lack  of  cooperation. 
That  letter,  dated  August  3,  1971,  fol- 
lows: 
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CoMMtmx  ON  VmsANa'  Attumb. 

Washington.  D.C.  August  3,  1971. 
Mr.  Osoaox  P.  8inTi.TZ. 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Waahington, 
DC. 

DiLui  M*.  Sbttltz:  I  am  writing  to  exprw 
my  special  concern  about  the  failure  of  the 
Executive  Brancb  of  the  government 
throxigbout  aeveral  Administrations  to  live 
up  to  an  agreement  made  with  the  Congress 
during  the  Elsenhower  Administration  to  re- 
place and  modernize  many  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospital  facilities.  Many  of  the 
structures  which  are  still  being  used  were 
constructed  prior  to  or  dvirlng  World  War  n 
aa  temporary  military  hospitals  and  were 
later  Iniierlted  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Two  domlclllarles  have  buildings  which 
are  over  100  years  old.  Pour  others  have 
buildings  which  were  constructed  prior  to 
1900.  In  general,  these  facilities  are  very 
crowded  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  1944  Congress  authorized  expansion  of 
the  VA  hospital  system  by  appropriating  $1.1 
bUllon  to  add  approximately  40,000  new  beds 
to  the  VA  system.  In  1968,  because  of  con- 
cern that  VA  hospitals  were  not  keeping  pace 
with  those  In  the  private  medical  sector,  the 
Administrator  appointed  a  special  task  force, 
Including  representatives  from  the  then 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  study  and  appraise 
long  range  modernization  and  replacement 
requirements.  This  two  year  study  rseultsd 
In  a  13  year  plan  to  q>end  $900  million  to 
modernize  65.629  beds  at  72  existing  pre- 
World  War  11  hospitals  and  to  construct 
11,029  new  beds  to  replace  some  completely 
outmoded  facilities.  This  plan  was  presented 
to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  and 
to  both  Appropriations  Committees  as  a  plan 
to  support  future  appropriation  requests.  R 
was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Congress.  It  received  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  national  veterans  or- 
ganization. Funding  for  the  program  was 
•tartsd  In  1961  with  the  appropriation 
of  $75  million  and  this  approximate  level 
of  appropriations  was  maintained  for  the 
next  four  years.  Without  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  congressional  commlt- 
tess,  the  plan  was  rerlsed  in  1963  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion over  a  16  year  period,  with  an  annual 
funding  level  of  about  $00  to  $100  million. 
This  new  level  was  reflected  In  appropriations 
of  about  $88  mlllloa  In  fiscal  1988  and  about 
$91  mUllon  In  fiscal  19M. 

Later,  and  again  without  consultation 
with  appropriate  congressional  committees, 
the  plan  was  reviaed  upward  to  a  $2  billion 
program  to  be  funded  over  a  20  year  period 
at  approximately  $115  million  annually. 
However,  funding  fell  far  short  of  the  pro- 
jected levels.  About  $52  million  was  appro- 
priated In  1907  and  1968:  about  $8  million 
In  1969;  $09  mUllon  In  1070:  $fi9  million  In 
1971;  and  $93  million  In  fiscal  1973.  During 
the  past  twelve  fiscal  years  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  construction 
funds  of  almost  $1.2  billion.  The  Btireau  of 
the  Budget  and  Its  successor,  the  OfSce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  hse  permitted  VA 
to  Include  m  their  budget  a  total  of  $847.- 
004,000  and  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
through  flaoal  1972  a  total  of  $827482,000  or 
almost  $347  million  leaa  than  the  Veteratu 
Administration  requested  In  an  effort  to 
keep  many  of  their  hospital  facilities  from 
deteriorating. 

The  appropriated  funds  have  or  will  be 
used  as  follows; 

fin  millions  I 

New.     replacement     and     relocation 

hospital. $406 

Modemlaatkm  o(  hospitals 140 

Otber  homplUl  ImproventenU 176 

BcstoraUon    centers 2 

VA  nursing  homes 14 

Alterations   and   construction  of   re- 

asareh  (aelUtlea _.  40 

Oeoeral  administration 86 


Of  the  72  haepltals  scheduled  for  modern- 
ization under  the  original  twelve-year  plan, 
6  have  been  cloeed.  1  was  destroyed  during 
the  San  Fernando  earthquake.  8  have  re- 
ceived partial  funding  and  41  have  not  been 
funded  at  all  through  fiscal  year  1972.  In 
view  of  the  time  lapse  on  the  moderniza- 
tion program,  some  of  the  hospitals  sched- 
uled for  major  modernization  twelve  years 
ago  may  now  be  so  outdated  and  outmoded 
that  replacement  with  new  facilities  may  be 
more  feasible  than  major  modernization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  VA  construction 
program  can  any  longer  endure  the  hit  or 
miss  funding  plan  which  It  has  experienced 
over  the  I>a8t  twelve  years.  The  average  age 
of  the  almost  15  million  World  War  n  vet- 
erans Is  now  about  S2  and  they  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  they  will  be  need- 
ing more  and  more  acute  and  long  term  care 
similar  to  that  required  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  If  this  nation  is  to  keep  its 
commitment  to  its  veterans,  including  the 
millions  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  who  are  now 
being  discharged.  It  la  abundantly  clear  that 
an  up-to-date  plan  should  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  consideration.  I  have  been 
told  recently  that  a  "six  year  projection  for 
fiscal  years  1973-1978"  exists;  however,  no 
such  plan  has  been  transmitted  to  our  Com- 
mittee, although  It  should  be  obvloxis  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  that  this  Commit- 
tee iuks  a  vital  Interest  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  VA  hospital  facilities. 

I  also  know  that  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  substantial  sums  of  unobligated 
fuiMls  In  this  program;  however.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  projects  have  been  delayed 
on  order  from  the  Ofllce  of  Managenrtent  and 
Budget  in  an  effort  to  curtail  the  program. 
There  are  over  ten  major  projects  which 
should  have  received  at  least  partial  or  ad- 
ditional funding  in  the  1972  budget  which 
were  not  included  even  though  hospital  space 
planning  and  criteria  studies  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  projects  were  ready  to  be 
funded  for  preliminary  plans  and  other  pur- 
poses. As  of  June  30,  1971,  approximately  $85 
million  remained  unobligated  which  could 
and  should  have  been  used  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care  to  America's  veterans. 
Large  numbers  of  VA  hospitals  are  not  air 
conditioned  even  though  design  plans  have 
been  developed  for  many  of  them. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  new  VA  hospital  con- 
struction program  plan  should  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congraas, 
Including  this  Conunlttee,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  believe  that  a  tentative  plan 
should  be  submitted  for  study  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1971,  and  it  should  be  finalized  so  that 
the  first  phase  can  be  Included  In  the  1973 
appropriation  request. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  problem  personally  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  White  House.  In  those  dlsciuslons  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  care  of  servloe- 
connected  veterans.  The  Inference  was  that 
an  obligation  to  the  non-servioe-connected 
veterans  does  not  exist,  or  at  best,  is  of  low 
priority. 

I  am  aware  that  the  law  provides  that  non- 
service -con  nee  ted  veterans  will  receive  care 
on  a  bed-available  basis,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  over  42.000  of 
the  operating  beds  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration are  utilized  in  the  care  of  msntal 
cases  and  I  think  It  Is  generally  recogniaed 
that  this  type  of  case  must  be  supported  in 
public  facilities,  whether  at  the  fsdsral,  stats 
or  county  level.  In  addition,  approximately 
25,000  of  the  patients  are  elderly  niuslng  care 
cases  whose  income  Is  minimal.  This  type  of 
ease  also  requires  public  car*  at  soma  Imnl. 

We  ai«  in  ths  process  no>w  of  organising 
a  drug  abuse  program  to  meet  a  current 
serious  public  probism.  Many  of  ths  noa- 
servloe-oonnected  medical  patients  In  ths 
Veterans  Administration  are  poverty  stricken 
or  suffer  from  disastrous  disease  affliction. 
Tti«  point  I  am  '»««'""g  is  that  even  if  the 


Veterans  Adminiatratlon  olosad  a  substantial 
portioa  of  lu  facilitiss  and  oaaaad  to  care 
for  non-servioe-connected  veterans,  this 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  most  of  these 
cases  wovUd  not  continue  to  require  care 
in  public  facilities  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. A  substantial  number  of  the  VA 
patients  are  Medicare  eligible,  even  thotigh 
VA  received  no  reimbursement. 

At  the  close  of  our  conversation  you  said 
to  me.  "We  (the  office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  are  not  as  bad  as  you  think  we  are." 
For  many  years  we  carried  on  a  dose,  coop- 
erative relationship  with  your  predecessor 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  no  direct  contact 
with  the  Agency.  I  am  convinced  that  those 
personnel  of  the  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  at  the  review  \9vel  are  antagonistic 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram. ThsA  group  has  Just  scheduled  a 
month-long,  conference  and  study  "to  define 
the  major  choices  for  federal  Investment  In 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  construc- 
tion 1973-1977,  based  on  alternative  Veter- 
ans Administration  role  in  the  Preeident's 
health  program  and  oonsequent  VA  hospital 
bed  requirement."  The  President's  health 
program  has  been  used  for  some  time  now 
as  an  excuse  for  not  facing  up  to  VA  con- 
struction and  funding  requirements.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  when  this 
study  Is  complete  that  the  recommendation 
will  again  be.  using  the  President's  program 
as  an  excuse,  to  downgrade  the  Veterans 
Administration  medical  program  and  seek  to 
rely  on  other  sources  for  veterans  health 
care.  It  a{^>ears  to  me  that  the  role  of  the 
VA  medical  program  should  have  long  since 
been  decided.  It  certainly  does  appear  to  be 
so  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  conatent  attempts  by  review  level  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  curtail  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  program.  Impede  the  moderni- 
zation and  construction  program  and  cir- 
cumvent appropriations  made  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  discouraging.  Is  well  known  to  all 
interested  in  these  programs,  and  is  a  source 
of  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  veterans  organizations. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  instruct 
the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  proceed  with  this  planning 
on  a  priority  basis. 

If  you  disagree  with  the  program  or  poll- 
dea  suggested.  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
the  areas  of  dlsagreemant  and  your  rea- 
sons. 

Sincerely, 

OUM   E.   Tkaoox, 

Chairman. 

I  now  have  a  response,  dated  Septem- 
ber 15.  1971.  from  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Shultz. 
EMrector,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  In  which  he  says  In  effect,  that 
the  construction  program  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Is  being  deferred  for 
study  because  of  the  President's  propcksal 
for  a  national  health-care  system. 
Those  of  us  that  believe  that  a  strong 
medical  program  for  veterans  should  be 
continued  regardleas  of  solutions  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  general  public 
view  this  as  an  uimecessary  delay,  or  per- 
haps an  evasive  tactic,  since  we  do  not 
believe  the  two  programs  are  substanti- 
ally interrelated.  Mr.  Shultz's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Orrtct  or  MANAOxxnrr  akd  Bttdoit, 
WatMngton.  D.O.,  September  15.  1971. 
Hon.  Olim  M.  TXAOum, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNoasssMAN  Taaoxra:  This  is  in  r*> 
ply  to  your  recent  Isttsr  eonoaming  ths  VA 
hospital  construction  program. 
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As  we  discussed  in  the  meeting  with  the 
President,  we  certainly  appreciate  the  strong 
and  personal  intaraat  which  you  have  taken 
in  the  veterans'  medloal  programs.       

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  opin- 
ion  in  the  country  is  beginning  to  fociu  on 
the  broad  field  of  health  care  as  an  area  in 
which  basic  public  policy  ohangea  must  be 
made.  Important  proposals  have  bean  intro- 
duced into  the  Congreaa  to  reform  the  finan- 
cing of  health  care  servioes.  Ths  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  a  major  new  bill  which 
we  believe  will  provide  ^ficlent  cars  for  the 
Nation  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  making 
full  use  of  our  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nologies. 

Congress  will  have  axtenslvs  hearings  on 
health  issues.  As  new  national  policies  for 
the  organization,  financing,  and  delivery  of 
health  care  are  developMd,  we  believe  that 
both  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
need  to  consider  the  role  of  VA  medicine  in 
this  broader  context. 

You  may  he  certain  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  carry  out  its  planning  on  a  basis 
which  will  enable  us  to  discuss  with  the 
Congress  these  critical  health  care  financing 
questions  during  the  next  year.  The  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  has,  of  course, 
a  vital  role  In  this  area  and  It  Is  our  Intention 
to  have  Don  Johnson  and  others  In  the  Ad- 
ministration with  reaponslbUltlee  In  the 
health  field  work  closely  with  you  and  your 
Committee  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Gborgc  p.  Shultz, 

i>ireefor. 

The  bill.  H.R.  6568,  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  would  not  eliminate  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  determine  the  site 
of  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals, 
but  It  would  require  that  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  If  that  body  chooses  to 
Include  Itself,  for  ratification  by  resolu- 
tion prior  to  implementation. 

This  bUl,  HJi.  6568.  addresses  itself  to 
another  serious  problem.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  disposition  of  land  held  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  sites  for  Its 
hospitals.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  subjected  to  Increasing  pressure 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Property  Review  Board 
to  declare  surplus  portions  of  land  now 
used  as  hospital  sites.  In  several  cases  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  tried  to  re- 
sist these  surplus  declstratlons.  but  has 
been  overridden  by  the  Federal  Property 
Review  Board.  Surveys  are  going  on  now 
at  a  number  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  an  effort  to  declare  land 
surplus. 

We  have  asked  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  delay  surplus  declarations  of 
land  because  all  available  land  may  be  of 
use  In  connection  with  establishing  fa- 
cilities for  educational  programs  and  in 
some  cases  may  be  suitable  for  cemetery 
uses.  In  some  Instances,  sale  of  the  land 
recommended  to  be  declared  surplus  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  will 
seriously  effect  the  esthetic  values  of  hoe- 
pital  sites.  Even  though  the  committee 
has  expressed  Its  concern  about  this  land 
disposal  program,  we  have  received  no 
indication  from  GSA  or  the  Offloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  the  com- 
mittee's viewpoint  was  to  be  considered, 
and  apparently  the  program  for  ■urplus 
declaration  Is  going  ahead. 

This  blU  would  require  that  real  prop- 
erty under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vet- 


erans' Administration  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred imless  such  transfer  is  fkst  ap- 
proved by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  if  that 
body  chooses  to  include  itself  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  granted  full  partner- 
ship in  the  planning  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  and  medical  facilities. 
I  hope  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
move  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  whatever  time  he 
desires  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  SATTEsnzLD),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  H Jl. 
6568,  if  enacted,  would  prohibit  any  ap- 
propriation for  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
a  hospital  or  domiciliary  facility  which 
Involves  the  expenditure  of  over  $100,000 
or  the  alteration  of  existing  facilities  ex- 
ceeding $500,000,  unless  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  transmitted  a  pros- 
pectus of  the  project  to  the  Congress 
which  Is  thereafter  approved  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. If  an  appropriation  is  not  made 
within  1  year  from  the  date  of  approval, 
the  committee  may  rescind  its  approval. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  appropria- 
tions for  the  alteration  of  hospitals  or 
domlclllarles  which  involve  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $100,000  but  not  more  than 
$500,000,  unless  a  prospectus  is  submitted 
to  the  Congress  during  the  session  in 
which  the  appropriation  is  proixtsed.  Ap- 
propriations may  then  be  made,  after 
expiration  of  a  60 -day  period  from  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  prospectus, 
provided  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  not  adopted  a  resolution  dur- 
ing that  period  indicating  that  it  does 
not  favor  the  proposed  project. 

Finally,  the  bill  would:  First,  prohibit 
the  closing  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  or  domiciliary  facilities  in  op- 
eration at  the  date  of  enactment  unless 
the  closing  is  approved  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  second,  prohibit  the  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  of  any  real  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  or  after  October  1, 
1971,  unless  the  transfer  is  approved  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

In  its  report  on  this  bUl  the  committee 
takes  note  of  our  counterpart  in  the  other 
body  and  observes  that  in  the  event  of 
approval  of  the  bill  by  the  House  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will,  of  course,  appropriately  exercise  its 
prerogative  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  It  finds  a  need  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  oversight  procedure  set  forth 
in  the  bill. 

As  Chairman  TsAcxm  has  indicated, 
there  has  through  the  years  been  almost 
a  complete  absence  of  participation  by 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  planning 
and  programing  of  the  huge  physical 
plant  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration through  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

The  House  'Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  ts  charged  under  the  LeglslatlTe 


Reorganization  Act  with  legislative  over- 
sight over  these  activities,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  effective  discharge  of  this  re- 
sponsibility obviously  requires  that  the 
committee  be  advised  in  advance  and 
consulted  in  advance  with  resstect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  long-range  construc- 
tion program,  and  other  programs,  de- 
signed to  provide  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment for  veterans.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  reported  bill  will  Insure  such  ad- 
vice and  consultation,  and  recommends 
its  enactment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
emphasize  that  this  prc^Msal  is  not 
unique  and.  despite  certain  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  agencys'  report,  does  not. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  impinge 
on  the  constitutional  authority  vested  In 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill  Is  modeled 
very  closely  after  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  which  provides  for 
very  similar  participation  by  the  respec- 
tive  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Further,  as  the  Members  are  fully 
aware,  many  agencies,  notably  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  NASA,  are  subject 
to  annual  specific  authorizing  legislation 
prior  to  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  frcMn  P«in- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Satlor),  ranking  R^ub- 
lican  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
port HJl.  6568.  This  bill  will  require  the 
specific  approval  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any 
new  hospital  constructicm  InvolTlng  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $100,000  or  alter- 
ations of  existing  hospitals  involving  ex- 
penditures of  more  than  $500,000.  Alter- 
ation projects  involving  expenditures  of 
$100,000  to  $500,000  require  notiflcatioa 
to  the  committee.  A  resolution  of  dis- 
approval must  be  filed  within  60  days  If 
construction  is  not  to  proceed. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  Veterans' 
Administratlan  hospital  may  be  cloeed 
nor  Veterans'  Administratton  land  trans- 
ferred to  any  public  or  private  agency 
unless  approved  by  reeolutkm  ad<H>ted 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

A  measure  similar  to  this  one.  Mr. 
Speaker,  passed  the  House  in  the  88th 
Congress,  but  failed  of  action  in  the  other 
body. 

As  Monbers  are  well  aware,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Ai>- 
proprlations  Committee  play  a  significant 
role  in  assuring  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  S3^stem  Is  adequate- 
ly funded  and  operates  sufficient  beds 
to  care  for  the  medical  needs  of  the  vet- 
eran population. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  imtHTOTement  and  mod^iiiaattoD 
of  Veteraiw'  Administrmtton  homttols 
was  adopted  In  1961  by  the  PreBldent  and 
informally  aivroved  by  our  committee, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  on  sev- 
eral occastons  revised  this  profram  with- 
out consultlnv  our  committee.  We  bellev« 
that  the  beet  intereats  of  the  Nation'! 
veterans  will  be  eenred  bj  making  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  a  fifll  partner 
with  an  agency  of  the  executtre  branch 
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in  approving  these  hospital  construction 
projects,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  pariaiershlp  exists  with  respect  to 
military  construction  «md  public  build- 
ing construction. 

With  resp)ect  to  the  provision  of  the 
bill  that  authorizes  prior  approval  of 
hospital  closings  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  need  not  remind 
Members  of  the  sitiiatlon  that  was 
created  by  former  President  Johnson's 
order  of  January  1965.  wherein  he  closed 
11  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
As  the  result  of  congressional  furor,  one- 
half  of  these  hospitals  were  kept  open. 
Had  the  prior  approval  procedure  similar 
to  that  contained  In  the  measure  before 
the  House  today  existed  at  that  time,  the 
executive  branch  could  not  have  closed 
any  of  these  hospitals  without  advanced 
congressional  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  necessary  legisla- 
tl(»i  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  HJl. 
6568,  a  bill  to  provide  more  adequate 
congressional  review  of  the  major  con- 
struction and  modernization  programs 
of  hospitals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  think  it  goes  pretty  much  without 
saying  that  the  Congress  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Tiacui,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  headed  by 
his  fellow  Texan.  Mr.  Mahon,  and  their 
respective  subcommittees,  has  taken  a 
major  role  in  developing  adequate  hospi- 
tal facilities  for  this  Nation's  veterans. 

Just  recently  the  Corigress  Increased 
the  fimdlng  for  our  VA  hospital  program 
and  I  look  at  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  as  a  companion  piece  of 
this  action.  Enactment  of  HJl.  6568  will 
give  the  Congress  a  long-term  view  at  our 
hospital  needs. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
Congress  does  not  become  involved  In 
planning  and  programing  hospital  pro- 
grams until  the  Veterans'  Administration 
comes  to  the  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion. The  long-range  planning  as  to  the 
location  and  tjrpe  of  facilities  are  done 
completely  by  the  executive  agencies  in- 
cluding the  VA.  of  course,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

In  recent  years  some  of  these  changes 
in  concept  and  program  have  been  ex- 
tremely far-reaching  and  the  authorizing 
committees  of  Congress,  namely,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  participate  Ir  this  long-range 
planning. 

Certainly  on  the  House  side  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  reputation  of  pro- 
viding adequately  for  our  veterans,  and  I 
think  that  their  wisdom  and  knowledge 
should  be  extended  to  the  hospital  pro- 
gram. This  is  what  this  levlalatlon  would 
acoompllBh. 

I  would  note  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration now  operates  nearly  190 
medical  and  surgical  facilities.  Plaimlng 
for  and  supervision  of  a  medical  pro- 
gram of  such  a  vast  scope  including  the 
programing  of  new  facilities  requires 
all  the  wisdom  that  we  can  put  to  this 
responsibility. 


In  past  years  the  VA  has  commented 
that  this  responsibility  "obviously  re- 
quires an  orderly  system  of  long-range 
planning  to  achieve  the  best  and  most 
equitable  results."  Under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  given  the  oversight  respon- 
sibility. This  responsibility  cannot  be  met 
without  proper  and  complete  consulta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  agency. 
This  we  seek  to  do  in  this  legislation  and 
I  would  loin  my  colleagues  in  urging  this 
enactment. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  6568  which  will  vest  more 
authority  in  the  Congress  in  constructing 
Veterans'  Admlidstratlan  facilities.  For 
years,  it  api>eared  that  we  had  solved  the 
problem.  A  long-range  construction  and 
modernization  program  was  developed  In 
conjunction  with  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, and  this  program  was  agreed 
to  by  the  White  House,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  This  was  to 
be  a  12-year,  bllllon-dollar  program  to 
modernize  VA  medical  facilities.  The 
program  proceeded  satisfactorily  for 
several  years,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  subjected  to  many  dluiiptlons.  A 
prime  example  of  how  it  has  been  dis- 
rupted relates  to  the  Columbia,  S.C, 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  where 
there  has  been  much  talk  and  many  an- 
nouncements in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  about  modernization 
and  enlarging  this  hospital:  however, 
despite  most  recent  announcements,  au- 
thorization has  not  been  granted  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  sorely  needed  moderniza- 
tion project  suid  the  proposed  addition. 
We  have  now  been  informed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  no  new  construction  will  be 
undertaken  pending  study  of  the  Pres- 
ident's health  care  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  H.R.  6568  wlU 
give  the  Congress  more  authority  in  VA 
hospital  construction.  This  bill  has  been 
designed  to  insure  that  our  Nation's  sick 
and  disabled  veterans  will  receive  proper 
medical  care  in  future  years  and  I  urge 
its  early  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R.  6568)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  sijspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  p>assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  lii. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  niles  cmd 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  10203)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964, 
to  Increase  tlie  authorization  for  wat«r 
resources  research  institutes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  10303 

Be  it  anacUd  bp  tft«  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreit  Astembled.  That  Motion  100 


(a)  of  the  Water  Iteaouroes  Research  Act  ot 
1964  (78  Stat.  339;  43  0J3.C.  I9eia) ,  ts  amend- 
ed (A)  by  Btrlklng  out  "9100.000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "«3M,000".  and  (B)  by 
Btrimng  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion and  adding  " :  Provided  further.  That  for 
fiscal  year  1973  not  more  than  •13S,0(X)  shall 
be  i4>propnated  for  each  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbta,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam,  and 
for  fiscal  year  1974  not  more  than  $300,000 
shall  be  appropriated  for  each  of  such  areas." 

Stc.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  100 

(b)  of  the  Water  Resourcee  Research  Act  of 
19«4  (78  Stat.  339;  43  n.8.C.  1961a)  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  word  "problems," 
the  following:  "and  scientific  Information 
dissemination  activities,  Including  Identify- 
ing, aesembllng,  and  Interpreting  the  results 
of  scientific  and  engineering  research  deemed 
potentially  significant  for  solution  of  water 
resource  problems,  providing  means  for  Im- 
proved communication  regarding  such  re- 
search results.  Including  prototype  opera- 
tions, ascertaining  the  existing  and  potential 
efTectlveness  of  such  for  aiding  In  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems,  and  for  training 
qualified  jjersons  In  the  performance  of  such 
scientific  information  dissemination.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  100(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  annual  programs 
submitted  by  the  State  Institutes  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  shall  Include  assurance 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  pro- 
grams were  developed  in  close  consultation 
and  collaboration  with  leading  water  re- 
sources oERclals  within  the  State  to  promote 
research,  training,  and  other  work  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  State.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Water  Rej-urces 
Research  Act  of  1904  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  a  new  sentence  read- 
ing aa  follows:  "Punds  received  by  an  insti- 
tute pursuant  to  such  payment  may  be  used 
for  any  allowable  coats  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  procurement  regulations  that 
establish  principles  for  determining  costs  ap- 
plicable to  research  and  development  under 
grants  and  contracts  with  educational  In- 
stitutions (41  CPR  1-16.3),  Including  future 
amendments  thereto:  ProtHded,  That  the  di- 
rect coats  of  the  programs  of  each  State  in- 
stitute, as  distinguished  from  Indirect  costs, 
are  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  to  such  Stat^  Institute 
pursuant  to  section  100  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Section  200  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1064  la  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  other  requirements  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary's  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  as  required  ty  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  Act  aball  specifically  Iden- 
tify each  contract  and  grant  award  approved 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Including  the  title  of 
each  research  project,  name  of  performing 
organization,  and  the  amount  of  each  grant 
or  contract.". 

Sac.  0.  Section  306  of  tbe  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  period  to  a  comma  and  adding  'the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam.". 

Src.  7.  Section  307  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  1"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  l"  and  by  striking  out  "calendar" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal". 

Sec.  8.  The  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sac.  308.  Excess  persons^  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  aa  amended,  for  use  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  Secretary  to  a  cooperating  Itutltute, 
educational  Institution,  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, with  or  without  conaldsratloo,  UDd«r 
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such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee,  the   gentleman   from   Colorado 

(Mr.  ASPINALL). 

GXNKBAI.     LXAVS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  that  I  shall  make, 
and  that  sdl  Members  may  have  the 
same  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  five  bills  to  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  came  out,  as  far  as  I  know, 
with  unanimous  support.  They  are  too 
important  to  have  been  considered  on  the 
Consent  Calendar — and  I  sar  that  even 
with  respect  to  No.  2,  which  was  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
write  a  good  record  on  each  one  of  these 
bills,  but  we  do  not  Intend  to  take  too 
much  time  of  the  House  this  evening. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10203,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
This  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  act  on  behalf  of  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  program  admlnls- 
trat'on,  authorizes  the  creation  of  three 
additional  research  institutes  for  Juris- 
dictions where  there  now  are  none.  and. 
most  important,  increases  the  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
annual  allotment  grant  program. 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research.  The  program  has 
been  in  cH>eration  for  some  7  years  and 
is  rapidly  maturing  into  the  operation 
that  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  the 
original  act  was  passed.  One  of  my  reser- 
vations about  this  program  in  the  past, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  that  not  enough 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  finding  so- 
lutions to  the  day-to-day  problems  fac- 
ing our  water  resource  managers.  In  the 
past  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  too  much 
emphasis  was  being  placed  on  purely  ac- 
ademic issues  which  were  of  Interest  only 
to  the  researcher.  This  assessment  was 
shared  by  other  observers  of  this  pro- 
gram. My  support  of  this  measure  today 
Is  based  on  the  evidence  that  most  of  our 
operating  Institutes,  as  disclosed  by  the 
testimony  of  their  directors  before  our 
committee,  are  fully  mindful  of  the  need 
to  concentrate  their  resources  on  the 
practical  Issues  now  limiting  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

It  is  clear  from  our  record,  and  what 
we  otherwise  know,  that  water  resource 
development  Is  becoming  more  complex 
and  difficult.  It  is  more  complex  In  the 


technical  sense  as  supplies  are  exhausted 
and  environmental  matters  become  more 
a  part  of  our  consideration.  It  is  more 
complex  in  a  political  sense  as  more  and 
more  of  our  people  tuad  their  leaders 
project  the  notion  that  water  resource 
development  is  the  cause  of  rather  than 
the  solution  to  our  problems.  Water  re- 
source development  Is  more  difficult  In 
the  economic  and  financial  sense  as 
competition  Increases  for  Investment 
capital.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
problems  needing  enlightened  research 
if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  water 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  an 
expanding  economy. 

The  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  how 
much  money  can  be  afforded  at  this 
time  for  this  purpose.  This  bill.  HJl. 
10203,  increases  the  annual  allotment 
program  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  for 
each  institute.  This,  on  its  face,  looks  like 
a  very  large  percentage  increase.  I  agree, 
smd  such  a  large  Increase  would  not  often 
be  justifiable  all  in  one  step.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  circimistances  justify 
this  increase  at  the  present  time.  They 
are:  First,  this  is  only  an  authorization 
bill  and  the  administration  need  not  re- 
quest nor  the  Congress  appropriate  the 
lull  amount  each  and  every  year;  sec- 
ond, inflation  and  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  eroded  since  1964  to  the 
degree  that  about  one-half  of  the  in- 
crease is  required  just  to  keep  the  pro- 
grams at  the  original  level ;  and  third,  in 
the  last  7  years  entire  new  areas  of  ac- 
tivity, notably  environmental  considera- 
tions, have  opened  up  and  require  re- 
search emphasis.  In  addition,  the  in- 
stitutes have  developed  procedures  and 
have  matured  into  responsible  and  effec- 
tive organizations  better  able  to  make  tf - 
fectlve  use  of  their  funds.  This  fact  be- 
came evident  from  our  hearings  and, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  fac- 
tor, commends  the  legislation  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  new  institutes 
that  will  be  authorized  by  HJl.  10203. 
They  are,  of  course,  for  the  territories  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Superficially  one 
might  think  that  these  Jurisdictions  are 
too  small  and  institutionally  immature  to 
warrant  the  same  level  of  consideration 
under  this  program  as  Is  afforded  to  the 
various  States.  Qranted,  they  are  small, 
this  does  not  make  their  water  resource 
development  and  consequent  economic 
problems  any  less  important  to  the  res- 
idents of  these  jurisdictions  and  the  reso- 
lution of  these  problems  any  less  critical 
to  the  well-being  of  the  communities 
themselves.  Each  of  the  Jurisdictions  re- 
ceiving authorization  for  a  new  institute 
has  problems  that  are  unique  to  it.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Nation  that  is  totally  urban- 
ized, while  the  territories  are  the  only 
jurisdictions,  save  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
that  occupy  an  oceanic  environment  with 
its  peculiar  resource  characteristics  and 
problems.  What  this  really  means  Is  that 
these  localities  must  perform  their  own 
research  since  it  is  not  plausible  to  ex- 
pect s<une  other  jurisdiction  to  be  con- 
cerned with  problems  which  it  does  not 
share. 


The  bill,  as  reported,  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  newly  created  institutes  do  not 
become  Instantly  mature  and  adminis- 
tratively coherent.  For  this  reason,  au- 
thorization of  funding  in  the  early  years 
has  been  curtailed  appropriately. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  suggestion  that 
an  institute  be  authorized  for  American 
Samoa.  The  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  this  suggestion  out  of  the  belief 
that  the  institution  of  higher  learning 
on  American  Samoa  is  simply  not  yet 
ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
managing  a  water  resources  research  in- 
stitute. This  can  come  along  at  a  later, 
more  appropriate  time  and  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  will  be 
understanding  of  this  position. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
10203,  a  bill  amending  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964. 

This  bill  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  51 
water  resources  research  institutes  estab- 
lished in  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1964  for  additional  funds 
for  annual  grants,  simplification  of  fiscal 
aspects  of  their  programs,  changes  In 
accounting  procedures,  and  simpliflca- 
ticKi  of  methods  by  which  the  institutes 
can  acquire  excess  Federal  property  used 
by  them  in  this  work.  The  bill  also  fulfills 
the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  research  facilities  for 
water  related  problems  by  adding  those 
three  areas  to  the  list  of  States  and  ter- 
ritories authorized  to  receive  grants  un- 
der the  act  for  water  resources  research. 

Additional  annual  funding  is  needed 
by  our  land-grant  colleges  eligible  under 
the  law  in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  conduct  new  research  into 
water-related  problems  sind  to  continue 
research  on  projects  already  underway. 
As  we  all  have  been  experiencing,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  been 
declining  recently.  When  you  "pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice,"  the  avail- 
able (iiolces  are  fewer  and  fewer.  When 
we  allow  our  choices  to  be  limited  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  research,  we  may 
be  limiting  the  future  availability  of  one 
of  our  necessary  elements  for  survival — 
necessary  water  of  a  quality  and  quan- 
tity stiltable  to  support  life  as  we  know  it 
and  want  it  to  become  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours.  We  cannot  afford  to  penny- 
pinch  in  this  area  of  endeavor.  Addition- 
Edly,  increased  funding  authorizations 
will  assist  institutes  in  disseminating  the 
results  of  their  research  to  others  and 
will  allow  greater  participation  by  others 
in  individual  institute  programs. 

This  bill  adds  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Ouam  to  the 
list  of  those  States  and  territories  au- 
thorized to  receive  annual  grants  to  es- 
tablish water  resources  research  insti- 
tutes. Elach  of  those  areas  has  at  least 
one  land-grant  college  that  would,  un- 
der the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964,  be  eligible  to  receive  annual  grants 
to  study  and  attempt  to  solve  water-re- 
lated problems  peculiar  to  each  locale. 
The  colleges  that  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants   under  this  program   In 
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each  of  tbe  new  areas  are,  however,  rela- 
tively new  and  small  and  would  not  ini- 
tially be  able  to  utilize  the  full  amount 
al  grant  funds  efQciently  and  effectively 
for  conducting  the  types  of  water  re- 
sources reaearch  authorized  by  the  act. 
For  that  reason,  this  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  those  Institutions  at  lower  Ini- 
tial levels  rising  to  the  levels  of  other 
State  institutes  by  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  bill  retains  the  cooperative  Ped- 
er&l-State  conc^t  and  nature  of  water 
resources  research  grants  imder  section 
100  of  the  law  and  improves  that  rela- 
tionship by  providing  for  simplification 
of  State  programs  and  project  proposal 
budgets  and  providing  for  reduced  rec- 
ordkeeping. Presently,  the  State  institutes 
are  required  to  segregate  program  costs 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  not  used 
for  program  costs  chargeable  to  State  in- 
stitutes such  as  employee  benefit  costs 
and  overhead  costs.  The  bill  would  do 
away  with  that  requirement  so  long  as 
total  annual  costs  chargeable  to  State 
institutes  were  paid  by  them.  Also,  State 
Institutes  could  change  this  annual  re- 
porting requirement  from  a  calendar 
year  basis  to  a  fiscal  year  basis  to  coin- 
cide with  fiscal  year  program  authori- 
zation practices. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to  State 
institutes  the  title  to  equipment  acquired 
thereby  simplifying  recordkeeping. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
It  will  greatly  assist  us  in  meeting  our 
future  water  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmir). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10203,  a  bill  amending 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964.  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
water  research  institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  purptose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Increase 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  to  the  51  institutes  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  19(54,  and  to  authorize 
water  resources  research  institutes  in  the 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  and  the  territories 
of  the  Virgin  Lslands  and  Guam. 

Three  programs  were  established  un- 
der the  1964  act,  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  water  resources 
research  institutes  at  our  land  grant 
colleges  in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Those  programs  are:  an 
annual  allotment  program  to  each  water 
resources  research  institute:  a  matching 
grant  program  to  those  Institutes  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  specific  re- 
search projects,  including  multi- institute 
project  planning  and  coordination;  and 
a  nonmatching  grant  program  to  per- 
sons, firms,  institutions  and  other  entitles 
who  undertake  research  of  water  prob> 
lems  related  to  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  the  Sec- 
retary might  deem  desirable  and  which 
are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

This  bill  would  irtcrease  the  amount  of 
allotment  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  the  first  of  those  programs  to  each 
eligible  water  resources  research  Institute 
from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  The  increase 


is  needed  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  increased  costs  of  doing 
business  since  the  institutes  were  author- 
ized, and  Increases  associated  with  in- 
flationary factors.  Increased  emphasis  on 
environmental  problems  has  resulted  in 
more  water  resources  research.  The  need 
to  Increase  information  dissemination 
capabilities  of  institutes  so  that  others 
will  benefit  from  the  results  of  research 
requires  additional  funding.  More  im- 
portant though  is  the  fact  that  the  in- 
stitutes have  matured  since  their  incep- 
tion; they  have  become  t>etter  organized 
and  more  sophisticated  In  their  problem- 
solving  approach  resulting  in  an  In- 
creased capability  to  produce  feasible 
programs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ouam 
each  have  land-grant  colleges  that  would, 
under  this  bill,  be  eligible  for  research 
and  training  programs.  In  fact,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  two  such  institu- 
tions that  would  qualify.  They  are  the 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute.  The  District  and 
each  territory  have  water-related  re- 
source problems  requiring  research 
imlque  to  each  locality  and  they  have  the 
prerequisites  necessary  to  qualify  as  re- 
cipients under  the  act.  Timely  resolution 
of  their  water  resoiu-ces  related  problems 
demands  that  a  research  capability  be 
created  in  each  Jurisdiction  and  that  ade- 
quate funding  be  provided.  Amendment 
of  the  act  to  Include  those  Jiulsdictlons 
fulfills  that  need. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Increased 
funding  authorized  by  this  bill  is  the 
limitation  on  funding  for  the  new  insti- 
tutes authorized  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Ouam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Funding  for  those  institutes  is  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  full  fimding  for  exist- 
ing institutes  the  first  year  and  80  per- 
cent for  the  second  year.  The  reason  for 
the  limitation  Is  that  newly  created  in- 
stitutes require  time  within  which  to  or- 
ganize and  become  operationally  effective 
and  cannot,  initially,  at  least,  be  expected 
to  need  as  much  fimdlng  as  fully  opera- 
tional institutes. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
research  programs  of  the  several  re- 
search institutes,  language  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  require  that  pro- 
grams funded  through  allotment  grants 
be  created  in  consultation  with  State  or 
Jurisdictional  water  resource  officials.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  requirement  will  in- 
crease resvUts  by  adding  an  additional 
measure  of  practical  direction  to  research 
undertaken  by  these  institutions. 

The  bill  also  Includes  amendments  to 
the  act  to  simplify  accoimting  pro- 
cedures, required  bookkeeping  systems, 
and  reporting  procedures. 

In  sum,  this  bill  modernizes  and  ex- 
pands the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964  with  a  view  toward  meeting  the 
increased  challenges  and  opportimities 
for  scientific  research  and  training  in  at- 
tempting to  insure  that  this  Nation  will 
always  have  sufficient  water  of  quality 
to  meet  its  needs. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 


Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  in 
this  Congress  and  as  a  coauthor  thereof 
along  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlok)  in  the 
previous  Congress,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentlemcui 
from  California  and  his  able  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  who  have  given  such 
close  attentiton  to  these  eunendments 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Water  Research 
institutes  throughout  the  country.  These 
Institutes  in  every  State  and  Puerto 
Rico — and  soon,  I  hope,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam — are  the  "data-banks"  for 
many  of  our  present  and  planned  water- 
pollution  control  programs.  By  worldng 
to  develop  environmental  planning  and 
management  techniques  for  the  water 
resources  of  their  own  areas,  they  are 
providing  much  of  the  research  inven- 
tory which  will  insure  the  success  of  fu- 
ture water-pollution  control  programs. 
As  can  be  seen  by  the  frequent  contribu- 
tions of  representatives  and  associates  of 
the  Water  Research  Institutes  to  our 
own  hearings  and  studies,  these  insti- 
tutes are  also  providing  the  expertise 
and  talent  to  man  environmental  man- 
agement programs  of  the  future. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
explained,  this  is  a  modest  effort  by  the 
standards  of  most  other  environmental 
control  programs;  yet  the  seed  money 
which  has  previously  been  authorized  for 
the  Water  Research  Institutes  has  often 
precipitated  a  considerable  multiplier 
effect,  as  successful  Water  Research  Act 
grcints  attract  as  much  as  100  times  their 
cost  in  outside  public  and  private  supple- 
mental support.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that,  by 
raising  the  annual  authorization  for 
these  institutes  to  $250,000.  their  work 
can  have  an  even  larger  multiplier  effect. 

I  have  urged  for  some  time  that  the 
authorization  for  these  research  centers 
be  raised  to  $250,000,  both  because  of 
the  competence  and  aggressiveness  which 
they  have  demonstrated  during  their  last 
7  years  of  investigating  and  planning 
for  water  resources  problems,  and  also 
because  of  the  large  potential  which 
presently  exists  during  this  age  of  en- 
vironmental awareness — and  action — for 
more  sophisticated  and  comprehensive 
research  and  planning  activities  for  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  water 
resources. 

Through  the  reporting  requirements 
which  they  initiate,  the  amendments  be- 
for  you  guarantee  that  this  money  will 
be  used  productively  and  efficiently.  They 
further  insure  that  work  undertaken  by 
the  Water  Research  Institutes  will  di- 
rectly benefit  State  planning  needs  and 
goals  through  coordination  and  consul- 
tation with  State  planning  officials. 

The  new  amendments  will  also  facili- 
tate a  wider  distribution  of  the  output 
of  the  Research  Institutes,  so  that  their 
findings  can  be  qulcldy  available  to 
all  interested  parties  for  study  and 
Implementation. 

By  enacting  these  amendments,  we 
will  give  the  51  Water  Research  Insti- 
tutes a  vote  of  confidence  and  a  man- 
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date  to  apply  themselves  even  more  vig- 
orously to  the  huge  task  of  assuring 
clean  and  plentiful  water  resources  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. I  am  pleased  to  say  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  recommended  for  enact- 
ment by  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  and  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (liflr.  Aspinall)  . 

In  1964,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Research  Act,  recognizing 
that  a  great  deal  of  research  would  be 
needed  to  provide  the  basic  information 
with  which  we  could  mount  a  coordi- 
nated and  intelligent  attack  on  the  many 
water  resources  problems  which  this  Na- 
tion faces,  including  control  of  pollution 
and  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
potable  water  to  serve  our  Nation's 
homes,  industries,  and  farms.  Tills  act 
sought  to  establish  a  Federal -State  part- 
nership for  encouraging  such  research 
work  through  establishing  water  re- 
source research  institutes  In  each  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Fifty-one  such  water  resources  re- 
search institutions.  Including  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  were  established 
pursuant  to  the  basic  1964  legislation, 
and  are  now  operating  with  the  help  of 
Federal  funds. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee,  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  monitor  t^ese  programs 
very  carefully.  I  can  say  that  they  have 
functioned  with  inci^asing  effectiveness 
axid  they  are  making  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  solution  of  the  water  re- 
soiuce  related  problems  in  the  many 
fields  and  disciplines  involved  in  water 
resource  management.  Let  me  take  my 
own  State  of  California,  for  an  example, 
and  outline  some  of  the  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made  through  the  en- 
couragement and  stimulation  provided 
through  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research  funding. 

Within  the  University  of  California 
system  we  have  an  interdisciplinary  re- 
search program  conducted  throughout 
the  more  than  30  departments,  schools, 
and  institutes  on  the  nine  campuses. 
California  established  in  1957,  before  the 
enactment  of  the  act,  a  water  resources 
center  with  Federal  funding,  nils  center 
has  expcmded  its  research  development, 
information  dissemination,  and  other 
activities  to  a  substantially  greater  level. 
These  activities  have  been  overseen  by 
a  coordinating  board  of  14  members  rep- 
resenting the  various  discipUnes  and 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
and  by  an  advisory  council  of  24  distin- 
guished citizens.  Under  this  guidance,  the 
State  water  resources  center  program, 
augmented  with  State  fimds,  has  em- 
ployed some  381  people,  including  some 
of  the  finest  local  scientists  and  techni- 
cians in  the  field,  to  conduct  a  variety 
of  programs. 

These  programs  Include  the  derelop- 
ment  of  a  computer  model  to  determine 


water  flows  for  the  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  various  conveyance  systems;  con- 
struction of  a  model  showing  gross  trade 
interdependencies  among  western  States 
in  relation  to  water  dependent  indus- 
tries; employment  of  computer  technol- 
ogy for  the  prediction  of  the  rate  of 
salinization  of  the  ground  water  Ln  the 
various  State  of  California  water  basins; 
develcq?ment  of  a  system  of  analysis  to 
determine  the  public  acceptability  of  the 
mineral  taste  in  domestic  water,  this  to 
be  used  in  chemical  design  and  treatment 
of  urban  water  systems;  discovery  of 
measures  to  decrease  the  severity  of  flood 
flows  and  sediment  production  on  flood - 
damaged  soils;  development  of  a  system 
of  seasonal  rainfall  forecasting  for  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  region — I  am  sure 
there  is  not  one  among  us  who  c»uld  not 
Imagine  the  economic  impact  of  long- 
range  weather  and  rainfall  forecasting — 
finally  the  discovery  of  new  ways  to  re- 
duce evaporation  and  thereby  add  to  the 
conservation  of  our  water  resources. 

These  achievements,  all  of  which  are 
of  national  significance,  have  been  at- 
tained at  a  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  $2,270,000  during  the  entire 
period  that  this  program  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  State  of  California. 

It  is  necessary  that  consideration  be 
given  to  Increasing  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral support  annually  to  the  various 
universities  throughout  the  Nation  who 
are  participating  in  this  program.  This 
increase  is  Justified  by  the  inroads  infla- 
tion has  made  upon  the  original  allo- 
cation. All  of  us  know  the  impact  of  in- 
flation upon  our  own  pocketbooks  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1964  imtil  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  water  resource  research 
field  it  is  estimated  that  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  increase  which  would  be  granted 
in  this  legislation  is  solely  required  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  trend. 

Additionally,  however,  the  various  in- 
stitutes throughout  the  country  have  be- 
come better  organized.  They  are  more 
imaginative  and  better  able  to  set  forth 
justifiable  programs  which  would  war- 
rant an  increase  in  the  level  of  activity. 
Increased  emphasis  on  environmental 
problems  has  resulted  in  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional water  resources  research.  One  of 
the  related  provisions  of  this  legislation 
is  to  give  statutory  emphasis  to  the  dis- 
semination of  research  findings — an  area 
in  which  some  institutes,  unfortunately, 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  could 
have  been.  This  emphasis  would  require 
additional  funding,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  increased  authorizations. 
Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  to  date  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  future,  if  these  research  programs 
can  be  given  the  added  stimulation  which 
I  believe  this  legislation  would  provide. 

The  future  is  especially  bright  in  one 
area,  which  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  and 
that  Is  the  control  of  water  pollution. 
Turning  again  to  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  would  like  to  note  some  of  the 
areas  where  the  additional  funds  would 
be  spent  if  this  legislation  were  enacted 
and  thereby  the  authorisations  for  Fed- 
eral funding  were  Increased.  The  major 
emphasis  would  be  given  on  the  role  of 
water  In  protecting  California's  ecoiodeal 


and  environmental  complex;  the  agricul- 
tural uses  of  water  in  the  development  of 
the  State's  total  environment  and  econ- 
omy would  be  given  increased  scrutiny; 
more  consideration  would  be  given  to 
urban  factors  and  needs  in  shaping  the 
patterns  of  water  use;  greater  develop- 
ment including  reclamation,  deminerali- 
zatlon,  recycling,  and  waste  disposal;  re- 
search on  human,  behavloitJ,  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  water  use  and  man- 
agement would  be  Intensifled;  finally  the 
dissemination  of  research  findings  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  imderstanding  of 
complex  water  problems  and  achieving 
public  acceptability  and  support  would 
be  improved. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation: 

Section  1  Increases  the  annual  allot- 
ment program  for  each  of  the  exlstinjg 
Water  Resource  Research  Institutes  from 
$100,000  a  year,  which  is  provided  at  the 
present  time,  to  $250,000  per  year.  As  I 
indicated  above  the  three  factors  of  m- 
flatlon,  the  need  for  better  dissemination 
of  information,  and  finally  the  require- 
ments of  incretised  levels  of  research 
make  the  higher  figure  much  more  realis- 
tic and  certainly  necessary. 

Section  2  makes  mandatory  by  con- 
gressional action  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation developed  as  a  result  of  these 
federally  supported  research  projects. 

Section  3  require  better  consultation 
amcHig  the  several  States  and  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  development  of  re- 
search activities  and  programs.  TTiis  will 
insure  that  funds  expended  through  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  will 
be  spent  on  the  most  relevant  and  prac- 
tical studies  possible. 

Section  4  simplifies  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  the  various  institutes  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  For  example,  it  is 
permissible  under  the  revised  section  to 
do  such  things  as  finance  the  expenses  of 
the  employer's  social  security  contribu- 
tions and  other  fringe  benefits  through 
the  Federal  funds,  rather  than  setting  up 
two  separate  fimds  for  an  employee — one 
paying  his  salary  and  the  other  paying 
his  social  security  payments  and  other 
benefits. 

Section  5  requires  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  this  program,  "nils  will 
give  the  Congress  more  effective  over- 
sight and  insure  that  the  overall  program 
is  kept  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Section  8  provides  that  similar  water 
resource  research  Institutes  be  estab- 
lished in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  Virgin  Island  and 
Ouam.  None  of  these  three  areas  are  im- 
mune to  the  water  resource  problems  and 
in  each  area  there  are  requirements  for 
specialized  research. 

Section  7  is  a  technical  change  In  the 
date  that  the  annual  rQx>rt  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  making  It  October  1 
in  Ueu  of  the  March  1  date. 

Section  8  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convegr  imiperty  ac- 
quired from  exoeBS  p»«ini>«i  propetiy 
lists  to  quallfled  entities  with  or  without 
compen nation.  This  brings  this  pro«ram 
into  line  with  similar  type  programs 
within  the  Department  of  the  Xntertor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  the  investment, 
which  this  Oovemment  has  made  in  paat 
years  in  the  water  resources  research 
programs  of  the  Nation  and  the  varlom 
States,  has  returned  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  great  dividends  in  improved  wa- 
ter resources  management.  I  feel  that  the 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us  today 
would  increase  these  returns  substaiv 
tially.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  full  support  to  the  enactmoit 
of  HJl.  10203.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resource  Research  Act  of  1964  an4 
thereby  increase  and  improve  the  activ* 
ities  sponsored  through  this  vital  pn> 
gram. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  IB 
support  of  H.R.  10203.  a  bill  whicfc 
would  amend  the  Water  Resources  Ra» 
search  Act  by  increasing  funding  au? 
thorizations  for  State  water  researclk 
Institutions:  authorizing  addition^ 
"State"  institutions:  adding  measures  t() 
insure  research  relevancy,  and  simpli- 
fying fiscal  aspects  at  water  resource! 
research   institutions.  ■ 

rUNDLNG      ADTHOBIZATION  | 

There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  annual  grants  to  State  in- 
stitutes carrying  out  water  resources  re- 
search. The  presently  authorized  Fed- 
eral contribution  is  not  adequate  to  sui> 
port  needed  research  and  information 
dissemination  in  light  of  increasing  wa- 
ter quality  and  water  quantity  problem*. 
Although  the  administration  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $100,000.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, after  careful  consideration,  chost 
to  increase  the  annual  Federal  grant 
authorization  to  State  water  resource* 
research  institutes  by  $150,000.  The  ad- 
ditional fimding  will  Increase  the  op- 
portunity for  research  perscnnel  at 
other  universities  to  participate  in  State 
institute  programs  and  permit  expan- 
sion of  training  programs  at  State  in- 
stitutes for  water  resource  scientists  an4 
engineers.  i 

AOOmONAI.      INSTITUTES  J 

H.R.  10203  includes  authorization  for 
water  resources  research  institutes  IB 
three  new  areas:  The  District  of  Colimi- 
bia.  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.  Eack 
has  at  least  one  land-grant  college  of 
sufficient  size  and  sufficient  water  re- 
sources related  problems  to  warrant  ea- 
tablishment  of  a  research  institute.  I» 
keeping  with  past  practice  in  f\mdln|: 
new  institutes,  the  grants  to  these  new- 
ly authorized  institutes  are  limited  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  and  progressively 
Increase  to  full  funding  In  fiscal  yeaf 
1975.  I 

To  better  assure  that  annual  Statt 
water  resources  research  programs  will 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  nationwlc^ 
water-related  problems,  the  commltt4r 
has  included  Language  in  the  bill  thafc 
would  require  State  institutes  to  include 
assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretai^ 
of  the  Interior  that  their  programs  wer^ 
developed  in  close  consultation  and  coir- 
laboratlon  with  leading  water  resource 
officials  within  the  State. 


BncFumNO  nacAi.  aspscts  at  state 
iNffrri'UTBH 

The  State  institutes  currently  operate 
imder  a  fiscal  handicap  that  tliis  bill 
seeks  to  remedy.  Institutes  cannot,  under 
present  law,  use  any  of  their  Federal  an- 
nual allotment  fund  payments  for  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits  or  overhead  costs. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  State  insti- 
tutes to  segregate  program  costs  to  as- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  not  used  for 
employee  benefits  or  indirect  costs  re- 
sulting in  cumbersome  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems. Auditing  such  records  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish.  H.R.  10203  would 
eliminate  this  bookkeeping  problem. 
State  institutes  would  continue  to  bear 
the  cost  of  such  expenses,  but  would  not 
be  precluded  from  using  Federal  fimds 
for  supporting  such  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  using  non-Federal  fimds  to 
support  direct  costs  of  their  program. 

OTHER    CHANGES    PROPOSED    BT    H.R.     10303 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  disposl- 
tloji  of  moneys  appropriated  under  the 
act  and  the  results  accomplished  and 
expected  to  be  accomplished  through 
projects  financed  under  the  act  on  a 
fiscal  rather  than  calendar  year  basis. 
Since  research  grants  and  contracts  are 
funded  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  present 
reporting  requirements  create  unneces- 
sary reporting  difficulty  that  this  bill 
would  eliminate.  Additionally,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  transfer  of  title  to  equip- 
ment acquired  from  Federal  excess  prop- 
erty sources  to  State  institutes,  utilizing 
it,  thus  simplifying  recordkeeping  re- 
lating to  Federal  excess  property  ac- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  smd 
objectives  of  the  act. 

BUMMART 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  author- 
ization for  appropriation  of  fimds  needed 
to  continue  and  expand  water  resources 
research:  it  authorizes  establishment  of 
new  Institutions  where  they  are  needed 
and  it  provides  for  housekeeping 
changes  designed  to  foster  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  10203,  because  I 
think  that  any  legislation  designed  to 
help  clean  up  and  protect  our  Nation's 
valuable  water  resources  is  worthwhile — 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Actually,  the  cost  envisioned  in  this  bill 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  goal  we  are 
seeking.  HJR.  10203  proposes  to  provide 
an  additional  $150,000  annually  to  the 
States,  so  they  can  conduct  vital  research 
on  water  resources. 

Under  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964,  the  States  already  receive 
$100,000  annually;  this  legislation  would 
amend  that  act  to  provide  an  additional 
$150,000  to  those  States  which  care 
enough  about  the  purity  of  their  water  to 
conduct  the  necessary  research. 

As  demands  for  available  water  In- 
crease for  recreational,  industrial,  and 
municipal  needs,  the  States  must  be  able 
to  make  long-range  plans  and  decisions 
on  how  to  best  utilize  their  water  re- 
sources. It  Is  important  that  the  States 


satisfy  their  economic  and  recreational 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
high  standards  of  water  quality. 

Intelligent  choices  must  be  made  be- 
tween these  competing  Interests,  but  the 
States  will  not  have  the  capability  to  do 
this  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  to 
conduct  the  necessary  research. 

Each  State  has  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems. Maryland,  for  Instance,  has  used 
money  from  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
gram to  conduct  research  on  such  prob- 
lems as  thermal  pollution;  examining  the 
public  and  private  Interests  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area;  the 
impact  of  sewage  outfalls  on  fish  popula- 
tions; the  Impact  of  effluent  from  various 
processing  plants;  and  the  effect  of  acid 
mine  waters  on  water  quality. 

The  cost  of  research  has  increased  as 
much  as  60  or  70  percent  since  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1964,  and  inflation, 
which  has  affected  every  segment  of  the 
economy,  is  responsible  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  increased  cost.  In  addition 
to  this  factor,  the  institutes  in  the  vari- 
ous States — like  Maryland's  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Center — have  proved 
their  capabilities,  become  better  or- 
ganized and  produced  imaginative  pro- 
grams which  justify  an  Increase  in  the 
level  of  research  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  have  important 
water  research  programs  In  the  States 
they  represent,  and  I  am  certain  this 
important  legislation  will  be  quickly 
passed  and  enacted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10203,  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  Tor  water  re- 
sources research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  annual  al- 
lotment program  for  existing  water  re- 
sources research  institutes  from  $100,000 
to  $250,000  and  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutes  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  and  the  Territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  authorization  figure  proposed  by 
this  measure  is  certainly  justified  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  re- 
search activities  carried  out  imder  the 
1964  act.  Extension  of  the  program  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  offshore 
territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  also  needed. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  among  those 
areas  which  have  participated  in  the  ex- 
isting program,  through  steps  to  achieve 
conservation,  development,  and  proper 
management  of  water  resources.  These 
activities  are  set  forth  in  detail  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Lau,  acting  director,  water  re- 
sources research  center  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  in  his  statement  in  the  record 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

As  Dr.  Lau  says,  the  increases  proposed 
by  this  legislation  are  timely  especially 
with  reference  to  Hawaii.  Our  water 
problems  are  changing  rapidly  due  to  the 
increasing  need  for  more  water.  With  the 
expeuided  importance  of  recreational  and 
esthetic  values  as  well,  water  quality  is 
becoming  more  critical  at  the  same  time 
that  threats  to  water  quality  are  elevated 
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by  the  Increasing  population,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  industrialization. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  other 
areas  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  adoption  of 
HM.  10203. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee explained  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  heard  in  the  subcommittee 
and  silso  in  the  full  committee.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  the  bUl  in  either  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  rules  be  su- 
spended and  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
10203. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  10203.  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act  of  1964. 

The  major  purpose  and  overriding 
need  lor  this  legislation  is  to  enable  the 
water  resources  research  institutes  to 
more  effectively  carry  on  their  programs. 

Although  this  authorization  may  not 
seem  large,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  State  funds,  it  will  go  far  toward 
enhancing  the  research  capability  relat- 
ing to  water  resources  problems  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  the  various  States  and 
our  Nation. 

In  California,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  water  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  strategic  resource  in 
developing  our  economy  and  maintain- 
ing our  environment.  However,  many 
critical  problems  of  water  supply  and 
distribution  yet  need  to  be  resolved.  If 
we  are  going  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
essential  water  needs,  greater  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  research.  More  m- 
vestigation  into  methods  of  augmenting 
and  protecting  water  supply  and  quality, 
more  research  on  engineering,  more 
study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  water 
cycle  are  just  a  few  of  the  fields  where 
research  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Water  Resources  Center  In  Cali- 
fornia, established  in  1957.  is  responsible 
for  servmg  all  University  of  CaUfornia 
campuses  in  developing,  coordinating, 
and  funding  research  programs — includ- 
ing the  dissemination  of  findings  and 
conclusions.  Although  the  major  finan- 
cial support  for  the  center  is  derived 
from  the  State,  during  recent  years  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  funds  have  come  un- 
der the  authorization  of  the  Federal 
Water  Resources  Research  Act.  With 
these  appropriations,  many  worthwhile 
research  projects  have  been  undertaken 
by  the  Water  Resources  Center.  These 
benefit  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  State. 

I  am  advised  that  the  University  of 
California  has  recently  reviewed  the  en- 
tire research  program  of  the  Water 
Resources  Center  and  with  the  Increase 
in  the  authorization  would  be  in  posi- 
tion to  intensify  research  on  the  role  of 
water  in  protecting  California's  ecologi- 
cal and  environmental  complex;  provide 
more  consideration  to  urban  factors  and 
needs  in  shaping  the  patterns  of  water 
use;  Increase  examination  of  agricul- 
tural uses  of  water  in  the  development  of 
the  State's  total  environment  and  econ- 
omy; give  sharper  focus  to  the  options 
and  strategies  for  water  utilization  and 
development,  including  reclamation,  de- 
minerallzation.  recycling,  and  waste  dis- 
posal; Intensify  research  upon  the  hu- 


man, behavioral,  and  institutional  as- 
pects of  water  use  and  management:  and 
improve  the  dissemination  of  research 
findings  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
citizen  imderstanding  of  complex  water 
programs. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  in- 
creased water  research,  I  lurge  the  House 
to  adopt  HJt.  10203. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  Eind  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
10203. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CaUfornia. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bin  just  passedL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUIRING  PROTECTION,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND  CONTROL  OP 
WILD  FREE-ROAMINO  HORSES 
AND  BURROS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  (HJl. 
9890)  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  pubUc  lands,  as 
cmiended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
HJl.  9890 
A  bill  to  require  the  protection,  management, 

and  control   of  wild  free-roaming  hones 

and  burroe  on  public  lands 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  CongreBa 
finds  and  declares  that  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  are  living  symbols  of  the 
historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West;  that 
they  contribute  to  the  diversity  of  life  fonns 
within  the  Nation  and  enrich  the  Uvea  of  the 
American  people;  and  that  these  horses  and 
burroe  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  shall 
be  protected  from  capture,  branding,  harass- 
ment, or  death:  and  to  accomplish  this  they 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  area  where  pres- 
ently found,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  natural 
system  of  the  public  lands. 

Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( a )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  when  used  In  connection  with  pub- 
lic lands  administered  by  him  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manag«nent  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  pubUc 
lands  administered  by  him  through  the  For- 
est Service: 

(b)  "vUd  free-roaming  horses  and  burros" 
means  all  unbranded  and  undahxted  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States; 

(c)  "range"  means  the  amount  of  land 
necessary  to  sustain  an  existing  herd  or 
herds  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros, 
which  does  not  exceed  their  known  territorial 
limits,  and  which  need  not  to  be  fenced,  and 
which  Is  devoted  prtnclpally  but  not 
sarlly  exclusively  to  their  welfare; 


(di  "herd"  means  one  or  more  stallions 
and  his  mares;  and 

(e)  "public  lands"  means  any  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Forest  Service. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burroe  are  hereby  declared  to  be  undw 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  management  and  protection  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  ts  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  as  oom.ponenta  of  the  public 
lands,  and  he  may  designate  and  maintain 
specific  ranges  on  public  lands  as  sanctuaries 
for  their  protection  and  preservation,  where 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
wUdllfe  agency  of  the  State  wh^vln  any 
such  ran^  Is  proposed  and  with  the  Advisory 
Board  established  In  section  7  of  this  Act 
deems  such  action  desirable.  The  Secretary 
shall  manage  wild  free-ro&mlng  horses  and 
burroe  In  a  manner  that  Is  designed  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  thriving  natural 
ecological  balance  on  the  public  lands.  He 
shall  consider  the  recommendations  of  quail- 
fled  scientists  In  the  field  of  biology  and 
ecology,  some  of  whcxn  shall  be  Independent 
of  both  Federal  and  State  agendes  and  may 
Include  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  es- 
tablished In  section  7  of  this  Act.  All  man- 
agement activities  shall  be  at  the  minimal 
feasible  level  and  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  wildlife  agency  of  the  State  wherein  such 
lands  are  located  In  order  to  Insxire  adequate 
consideration  for  all  wildlife  species  which 
Inhabit  such  lands,  particularly  endangered 
sptecles.  Any  adjustments  In  forage  aUoca- 
tlons  on  any  such  lands  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  other  wUdllfe  species 
which  Inhabit  such  lands. 

(b)  Where  an  area  Is  found  to  be  over- 
popiilated,  the  Secretary,  after  consiiltlag 
with  the  Advisory  Board,  may  order  old,  sick, 
or  lame  animals  to  be  destroyed  In  the  most 
humane  manner  possible,  and  he  may  cause 
additional  excess  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  to  be  captured  and  removed 
for  private  maintenance  under  humane 
conditions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  order  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  to  be  destroyed  In 
the  moet  humane  msnner  possible  when  he 
deems  such  action  to  be  an  act  of  mercy  or 
when  In  his  Judgment  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  and  maintain  the  habitat  In 
a  suitable  condition  for  continued  use.  No 
wild  tree-majnlng  horae  or  burro  ahall  be 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  because  of  ovm-- 
populatlon  unless  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  such  action  Is  the  only  practical 
way  to  remove  excess  animals  from  the  area. 

(d)  The  remains  of  a  deceased  wUd  free- 
roaming  horse  or  burro  may  be  dliqviaed  In 
any  customary  manner  that  Is  not  problblted 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  If  wild  free- roaming  horses  or  burros 
stray  from  public  lands  onto  privately  owned 
land,  the  owners  of  such  land  may  Inform 
the  nearest  Federal  marshal  or  agent  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  arrange  to  have  the 
animals  removed.  In  no  event  shall  such  wUd 
free-roaming  bcrsee  and  burros  b«  daatioyed 
except  by  the  agents  of  the  Secretary.  Notti- 
Ing  In  this  sectlc«  shall  be  coos  trued  to 
pro^blt  a  private  landowner  from  maintain- 
ing wild  horses  or  burros  on  bit  private  landa, 
or  lands  leased  from  the  Oovemmant,  If  he 
does  so  In  a  manner  that  protects  them  from 
harassment,  and  If  the  animals  ww«  not  will- 
fully removed  or  enticed  trocn  the  public 
lands. 

Sbc.  a.  a  partoo  dalmlng  ovnerahlp  of  a 
horse  or  burro  on  the  public  laads  shall  b* 
entitled  to  recover  It  only  If  recovery  Is  per- 
missible under  Um  branding  and  estray  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  animal  la  found. 

Sac.  0.  The  Secretary  la  authorised  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  oUmt 
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l&ndownen  and  with  the  Stat«  and  lo4^ 
govemmentiil  ag«ncl«B  and  may  latue  sutfh 
ngulatlons  ai  h«  d—ioM  n«ceiary  for  tt« 
furtb«ranoe  of  the  purpoaaa  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Tbe  S«cretary  of  tli«  Interior  aqd 
th«  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  Joint  Advlaoty 
Board  of  not  more  than  nine  members  to  a4- 
vlee  them  on  any  matter  relating  to  wild 
free-roMTiIng  horses  and  burroe  and  tbetr 
manaigement  and  protection.  He  shall  select 
aa  advisers  persons  who  are  not  employees 
of  the  Federal  or  State  government*  aivl 
whom  he  deems  to  have  special  knowled^ 
about  protection  of  horses  and  burros,  mai^- 
agement  of  wildlife,  animal  husbandry,  or 
natural  resources  management.  Membw's  4i 
tbe  board  shall  not  receive  reimbursement 
except  for  travel  and  other  expenditures 
neceseary  In  connection  with  their  servlcc$. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who — 

(1)  willfully  removes  or  attempts  to  r#- 
nxove,  except  for  normal  and  prudent  hus- 
bandry needs,  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  tfr 
burro  from  tbe  public  lands,  without  ai^- 
thortty  from  the  Secretary,  or 

(3)  cx>nvert<  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  4r 
burro  to  private  use,  without  authority  fro^ 
tbe  Secretary,  or  | 

(3)  mallclQiusly  causes  substantial  harm  t9, 
or  tbe  death  of,  any  wUd  free-roaming  horip 
or  burro,  or 

(4)  processes  or  permits  to  be  processel! 
Into  coffijnercial  products  the  remains  of  ^ 
wild  free-roexalng  horse  or  burro,  or 

(5)  sells,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  wild  hor9 
or  burro  maintained  on  private  or  leased  laail 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  tbla  Act,  or  tbe  re- 
mains thereof,  or 

(6)  willfully  violates  a  regulation  Issufld 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

shall  be  subject  to  a  flne  of  not  more  tbsiti 
$3,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  ye€ur,  or  both. 

( b )  Any  employee  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  have  power,  without  wal- 
rant,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  In  tne 
presence  of  such  employee  a  violation  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  made  pursuant  thereto, 
and  to  take  such  person  immediately  f4K' 
examination  or  trial  before  an  officer  or  coutt 
of  competent  Jurlsdlotion,  and  shall  bai^ 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess Issued  by  an  offlcer  or  oourt  oi  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  thk 
Act  or  regulations  made  pursuant  theret#. 
Any  Judge  of  a  court  established  under  the 
laws  of  tbe  United  States,  or  any  VSnlttgi 
States  magistrate  may.  within  his  respective 
Jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or  afllrmatlogi 
showing  probable  cause,  Issue  warrants  tti 
all  such  cases. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  eoO- 
strued  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  relocate 
wild  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to  areip 
of  the  public  lands  where  they  do  not  pres- 
ently exist. 

Sxc.  10.  After  the  expiration  of  thirty  cal- 
endar months  following  the  date  of  enadk 
ment  ol  this  Act,  and  every  twenty-four  c«>- 
endar  months  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  tlV 
Interior  will  submit  to  Congress  a  report  oti 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  Including  |i 
summary  of  enforcement  and/or  other  ■•- 
tlons  taken  thereunder,  costs,  and  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  actlov 
as  he  nUght  deem  appropriate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  consult  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  Implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  to  the  maximum  fmit 
ble  extent  coordinate  tbe  activities  of  thek' 
respective  departments  in  tlM  Lmplament*- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  tbls  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  ae^ 
ond  demanded? 

Mr,  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  H 
second.  , 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspiwall)  . 

CXNZRAI.    LXAVX 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  shaU  make,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  same 
privilege  be  extended  to  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9890,  a  bill  to  require  the 
protection,  management,  and  control  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
the  public  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

H.R.  9890  is  a  clean  bill  which  incor- 
porates all  of  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5375  and  related  bUls.  H.R.  9890 
was  passed  by  the  committee  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote.  The  broad  appeal  and 
support  for  the  measure,  as  reported  out 
by  the  full  committee,  is  indicated  by  the 
115  House  Members  cosponsorlng  the 
bill  in  addition  to  its  author,  Mr.  Baring. 
A  bill  essentially  similar  in  purpose  but 
differing  somewhat  in  detail  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  29.  1971.  It  Is 
S.  1116. 

The  two  amendments  merely  provide 
that  the  various  State  flsh  and  game 
commissions  will  be  consulted  by  the 
Secretary  when  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  spectflcally  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  ranges  and  the 
allocation  of  forage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nq  doubt  that 
additional  protection  Is  needed  if  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  are  to  be  preserved  on  the  public 
lands  as  a  Uving  symbol  of  the  West. 
Their  numbers  have  decreased  in  recent 
years  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
decrease  unless  steps  are  taken  to  reverse 
this  trend.  I  think  that  H.R.  9890  will  do 
this  but  what  is  even  more  Important, 
from  a  himianitarian  point  of  view,  is 
that  it  will,  if  properly  enforced,  elimi- 
nate much  of  the  present  unnecessary 
brutality  associated  with  the  rounding 
up  and  shipping  of  these  animals  prior  to 
processing  for  pet  food.  This  commer- 
cial processing  is  now  prohibited. 

I  am  not  one  of  ttutt  growing  group 
of  idealists  that  thinks  that  wild  horses 
and  burros  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease without  limit.  As  with  all  animals, 
whether  domastic  or  wild,  there  must  be 
provtsion  for  a  balance  between  avail- 
able for«ge  and  animal  use.  Hii.  9890 
makes  proTisloa  (or  this  balancing  of 
range  capacity  and  use.  It  is  also  my 
feeling,  and  I  think  that  of  the  ccmunit- 
tee,  that  all  animal  use,  including  do- 
mestic llTeetock,  other  wildlife  and  wild 
horses  and  burros,  must  be  considered 
and  where  necessary  their  numbers  re- 
duced in  order  to  maintain  proper  f  orace 
and  habitat  conditions.  To  me  the  main- 


tenance of  proper  fors^e  and  habitat  is 
absolutely  vital  for  without  this  we  will 
not  have  wild  horses  and  burros,  wild- 
life or  domestic  livestock  on  the  public 
lands. 

Besides  previding  the  necessary  man- 
agement tools  to  maintain  a  proper  bal- 
smce  on  the  public  lands,  H.R.  9890  au- 
thorizes, but  does  not  require,  the  es- 
tablishment of  ranges  for  wild  horses 
and  burros;  it  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  old,  sick,  or  weak  animals;  it 
establishes  a  nine  member  joint  ad- 
visory bockrd  to  consult  with  and  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior on  wild  horses  and  burros;  it  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  under  State  law 
for  one  claiming  ownership  of  a  wild 
horse  or  burro;  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  sets  clear  penalties  for  anyone  sell- 
ing, harming,  killing,  or  harassing  wild 
horses  and  burros,  and  it  totally  pro- 
hibits the  processing  into  commercial 
products  any  wild  horse  or  burro. 

The  objective  of  H.R.  9890  is  to  provide 
maximum  protection  to  these  animals 
without  intensive  management.  Only  in 
tills  way  can  their  wild  characteristics 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  H.R.  9890. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  might  seem  this  is  a  rather 
simple  matter,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
legislation  to  write,  and  I  believe  the 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
fulfilling  the  purpose  In  a  fashion  that 
can  be  managed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGIN8,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
my  constituents  expressing  concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros 
which  roam  on  public  land  in  our  West- 
ern States.  I  believe  that  this  concern  is 
clearly  justified  and  that  adequate  leg- 
islation must  be  enacted  if  we  are  to 
protect  these  living  sjmibols  of  our  his- 
toric West  from  a  cruel  extinction. 

Considered  by  some  as  nuisances  that 
destroy  valuable  forage  Intended  for 
domestic  livestock  and  by  others  as  an 
inexpensive  source  of  meat  for  pet  food, 
these  rugged  animals  have  been  sub- 
jected to  decades  of  inhumane  treatment 
and  ruthless  commercial  exploitation. 
Those  that  have  survived  the  indiscrimi- 
nant  slaughter  of  the  hunter  have  been 
forced  by  the  rancher  into  remote  and 
hostile  environments,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining herds  of  significant  number. 

As  a  result,  of  the  2  million  wild  horses 
and  burros  that  are  estimated  to  have 
existed  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  only 
17,000  remain  today.  In  most  areas,  their 
number  continues  to  diminish. 

While  both  the  public  and  private  at- 
titude has  been  changing  with  regard  to 
the  value  and  the  need  to  protect  these 
animals,  there  are  stUI  too  many  exam- 
ples of  mistreatment  and  inhumane 
commercialization.  At  the  present  time, 
wild  horses  and  burros  are  afforded  little 
or  no  protection.  They  are  not  claimed 
as  property  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
nor  are  they  classified  as  wild  game  and 
thus  protected  by  State  laws. 
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An  initial  attempt  to  provide  a  degree 
of  protection  for  these  animals  was 
made  by  Congress  in  1959  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  "Wild  Horse  Annie  Act."  This 
legislation  prohibited  the  use  of  aircraft 
and  motorized  vehicles  in  hunting  wild 
horses  and  burros.  It  did  little,  however, 
to  curb  the  slaughter  of  these  animals 
by  other  means. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced before  the  92d  Congress  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  protection  for  the 
"free  roEuning"  horse  and  burro.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  or  cosponsorlng  two 
such  bills  (HJl.  5648  and  H.R.  10018). 
The  measure  before  our  consideration 
today,  HJl.  9890,  is  similar  in  purpose 
and  content  to  the  bills  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored.  The  objective  of  tiiis  bill  is  to 
preserve  the  remaining  wild  horses  and 
burros  by  designating  them  as  a  national 
heritage  species  and  by  assuring  that 
specific  areas  will  be  provided  in  which 
these  animals  will  be  free  to  roam. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  HJR.  9890 
places  all  free-roaming  horses  and  bur- 
ros imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Is  directed  to  designate  and 
maintain  specific  ranges  as  sanctuaries 
for  the  protection  of  these  animals  and 
to  manage  these  sanctuaries  in  a  man- 
ner designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
thriving  ecological  balance.  The  Secre- 
tary is  further  directed  to  establish  a 
nine-memlier  Joint  Advisory  Board  to 
advise  him  on  the  care  and  protection  of 
these  animals. 

Importantly,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
wild  horse  or  burro  may  be  destroyed 
by  anyone  except  agents  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  such  instances,  the 
destruction  of  old  or  ailing  animals  amy 
occur  only  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  as  the  only  practical  means 
of  removing  excess  animals  from  an  area 
wliich  cannot  sustain  them.  A  fine  of 
$2,000,  imprisonment  of  up  to  1  year,  or 
both  penalties,  may  be  proscribed  for 
anyone  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  plight  of  the  wild  horse  and  burro 
has  become  symbolic  of  the  harsh  strug- 
gle for  survival  which  man,  in  the  name 
of  progress  and  profit,  has  inflicted  upon 
wild  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  Congress  take  this  opportunity  to 
preserve  these  animsds  from  the  near 
extinction  which  now  threatens  so  many 
species  of  our  national  wildlife. 

For  their  untamed  magnificence  and 
for  their  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  American  West,  the  wUd  horse  and 
burro  deserve  much  more  than  neglect 
and  inhumane  abuse.  Without  the  pro- 
tection provided  in  H.R.  9890,  such  treat- 
ment will  invariably  continue. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  9890  and  urge 
its  prompt  passage  by  Congress. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Satlok). 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
mUd  support  of  HJl.  9890,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands.  I  rise  in  mild 
support  of  this  legislation  only,  because 


I  recognize  it  as  the  best  bill  we  could 
get  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Perscmally,  I  would  prefer  a  much 
stronger  bill  than  the  bUl  H.R.  9890,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ihsular  Affairs.  This  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  providing  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment contemplated  in  the  original  leg- 
islation as  Introduced,  or  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

If  the  original  Intent,  purpose,  and 
philosophy  behind  this  legislation  was  to 
require  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  the  public  lands,  it  requires  do- 
ing more  than  we  are  presently  doing  for 
these  animals.  HJl.  9890  does  notlimg 
more  than  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  protecting  wild,  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  the  public  lands. 

In  essence,  HJl.  9890  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  maintains  this  status  quo,  by  re- 
quiring that  these  animals  be  considered 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  com- 
munity life — as  components  of  the  public 
lands  coequal  with  wildlife  and  domestic 
livestock.  The  committee  in  reporting  its 
clean  bill  rejects  the  establishment  of 
ranges  for  these  animals  to  protect  and 
control  them  on  the  basis  that  "reliance 
on  ranges  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  by  removing  their  wild, 
free-roaming  character  and  substitute 
instead  a  zoo-like  concept."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  states — while  not 
entirely  foreclosing  the  establishment 
of  ranges — it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
confinement  of  these  animals  to  such 
ranges  should  be  discouraged.  The  com- 
mittee further  maintains  the  status  quo 
in  the  protection,  management,  and  con. 
trol  of  these  animals  by  stating  that  these 
animals  shoiild  be  considered  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  life  community 
using  the  public  lands  as  components  of 
the  public  lands  coequal  with  wildlife 
and  domestic  livestock.  The  committee 
sdso  states  that  It  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  management  practices 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and, 
while  opix)slng  intensive  management 
practices  for  wild  horses  and  burros,  they 
should  not  be  considered  any  differently 
from  other  wildlife  species. 

Most  imp>ortant  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  further  maintains  the  status 
quo  with  regard  to  protecting  these  ani- 
mals by  failing  to  authorize  any  appro- 
priation to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  do  more  than  is  presently  being  done 
to  protect,  manage,  and  control  wild, 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  oa  the 
public  lands. 

In  my  opinion,  HJl.  9890  as  xeix»ted 
cannot  serve  the  original  intent,  purpose, 
and  philosophy  behind  this  legislation  as 
Introduoed  and  sopported  bar  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Int^or  unleas  it  provides 
money,  facilities,  and  authority  to  do 
more  than  Is  presently  being  done  to 
protect,  control,  and  manage  these  wild, 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  the 
public  land.  My  efforts  In  committee  to 
provide  the  needed  authority  and  money 
by  offering  the  admlnlstratlaD's  bill  as  a 
substitute  to  the  provisions  of  HJl.  9800 


was  not  supported  on  a  division  of  seven 
ayes  to  15  nays. 

Since  HJl.  9890  does  serve  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  protecting, 
managing,  and  controlling  wild,  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  the  public 
lands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  9890. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Oxrax) . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  today  I  objected 
to  this  legislation  being  considered  under 
the  caU  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  dis- 
covered that  although  it  had  been  listed 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar  it  had  also 
been  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
amendments  were  to  be  considered. 
These  amendments  came  to  my  hands 
just  a  few  minutes  before  12  today. 

Only  two  of  the  original  three  are  now 
to  be  offered.  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
examine  these  two.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  amendments  make  such  substantive 
changes  as  to  warrant  any  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  measure  in  the  House.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions  in  conference. 

This  measure,  HJl.  9890,  offers  sound 
protection  to  the  ronaining  wild,  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros.  It  directs 
that  these  horses  and  burros  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  life  com- 
munity of  the  public  lands  and  that 
they  be  protected  and  preserved  in  their 
natural  habitat  without  undue  interfer- 
ence or  unnecessary  confinement.  Penal- 
ties of  up  to  $2,000  and  a  year  In  prison 
would  await  anyone  who  killed  or  ma- 
liciously harmed  a  free  roaming  horse 
or  burro. 

Interest  in  the  pUght  of  the  wUd  horses 
and  burros  remaining  In  the  West  has 
soared  since,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  for  these 
animals'  protection.  The  bill  was  lobbied 
for  by  a  yoimg  man  of  whom  I  am  quite 
proud — my  son,  Gregory,  who  Is  11.  The 
Members  of  this  body  may  recall  that 
Gregory  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  us  asking 
support  for  this  bill. 

That  was  only  the  start  of  thousands 
of  letters  and  petitions  that  have  poured 
in  from  the  young  readers  of  the  national 
school  newspaper,  The  Weekly  Reader, 
and  from  readers  of  every  major  publi- 
cation from  Time  magazine  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  am  sure  that  most,  perhaps 
all,  of  the  Members  have  received  letters 
and  some  of  the  thousands  of  petitions 
that  young  people  have  carried  around 
for  signatures. 

Passage  of  this  leglslaticD  will  not 
make  any  of  us  younger,  but  it  will  show 
we  "think  yoimg"  and  can  deal  with  the 
environmental  problems  that  so  concern 
the  young  today. 

Let  us  match  the  reverence  for  life  of 
the  young. 

Let  us  assure  that  thoe  will  be  horses 
to  glimpse  nmning  wild  and  free  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  leglslaUoc  wiU.  in  pari.  folflU  our 
duties  to  our  young  peoi^e  and  to  the 
wildlife   of    the   world    which   we   are 
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charged  with  protecting  as  well  as  usinf. 
This  will  also  be  a  memorial  to  a  reportef . 
a  lady,  and  a  horsewoman,  the  late  Anile 
Christmas  of  the  Washington  Star.  H#- 
warm  story  on  my  son's  interest  in  this 
legislation  was  reprinted  throughout  thJB 
United  States  and  inspired  the  contini^ 
Ing  media  interest  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  important  measure  as  a  signlficaitt 
step  in  our  continued  efforts  to  restoi^ 
and  preserve  our  total  environment^ 
well  being.  : 

(Mr.  CONTE,  at  the  request  of  Mf. 
OuBE,  was  granted  permission  to  extent! 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcordj|' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
support  of  this  vitally  needed  measure 
protect  our  Nation's  last  remaining  mu 
tangs.  I  was  pleased  to  express  my  whoU 
hearted  support  of  this  legislation  whld 
I  cosponsored  when  hearings  were  re- 
cently held  before  the  Committee  on  t 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  As  I  stat 
these  stately  and  rugged  animals  whic 
have  become  synonymous  with  ultimajj 
freedom  in  an  age  when  the  mere  sui- 
vival  of  any  wild  creature  is  constant^ 
being  Jeopardized  by  man. 

The  flight  of  these  magnificent 
mals  was  dramatically  portrayed  in 
July  12  issue  of  Time  magazine.  As  rij 
cently  as  1900,  millions  of  these  descend 
ants  of  the  Andalusian  horses  brought  to 
America  by  the  Spanish  conquistadoK 
thrived  on  our  Western  lands.  Today  onfcr 
16,000  are  left  to  subsist  in  arid  brus(p 
country  or  to  languish  in  pens.  i 

The  measure  we  are  now  conslderli^ 
would  halt  the  extermination  of  the^ 
animals  by  making  them  part  of  the  naf- 
tlonal  heritage  and  by  estabUshlng  ne*r 
refuges  on  public  lands.  Only  tralnap 
Oovemment  agents  would  be  allowed  lb 
kill  these  horses — and  then  only  whefi 
their  nimiber  becomes  excessive. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvioi 
We  must  no  longer  stand  Idly  by  and  per 
mlt  these  mustangs  to  disappear  com 
pletely.  As  wild  horse  Annie,  that  em| 
nent  champion  of   these  smlmals, 
presses  it : 

To  the  people  of  America,  mustangs  rej 
resent  the  lOnd  of  freedom  we  were  foun<r 
on. 

Let   us  not   delay   in   enacting 
9890 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ylel| 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle* 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEEBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wani 
to  rise  In  support  of  this  bill  and  statf 
that  I  think  this  Is  a  very  Important  ac* 
tlon  that  the  House  is  taking  today.  no4 
for  the  subject  matter  alone.  Important 
though  that  Is,  but  because  it  is  one  mori 
act  reaffirming  or  restoring  the  faith 
our  Nation's  young  people  that  we  ha 
a  humane  and  concerned  Oovemmen 
concerned  with  protecting  our  Nation 
wildlife  and  our  national  heritage. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
its  excellent  work  and  prompt  action 
reporting  this  bill  out. 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ylel4 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentlema^ 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diwgell)  .  i 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woul4 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  genj 
tleman  from  Nevada  for  an  outstandini 
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Job  in  handling  this  piece  of  legislation 
and  also  the  distlnguisbed  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Mr.  Aspimall. 

I  am  the  author  of  two  amendments 
alluded  to,  and  by  way  of  legislative  his- 
tory I  would  like  to  state  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  as  the  author  of  the  two 
amendments  in  any  fashion  to  dlmlnLsh 
the  necessary  protection  for  the  wild 
horses  and  burros  provided  herein.  Hiese 
amendments  simply  require  consultation 
with  State  game  and  fish  agencies  in  any 
State  where  the  ranges  for  the  horses  are 
to  be  created  and  also  require  programs 
for  their  protection  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  fish  and  wildlife  agency  in  the 
State  where  the  program  will  take  place 
for  the  protection  of  native  species  of 
nsh  and  wildlife,  particularly  endangered 
species,  since  this  is  a  matter  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  my  subcommittee. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
to  my  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Barinq),  as  to  whether  or  not  It  is 
the  Intent  of  the  bill  H.R.  9890  to  estab- 
lish wild  horse  or  burro  ranges  on  lands 
in  the  national  refuges? 

Mr.  BARING.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
KR.  9890  to  establish  wild  horse  or  burro 
ranges  on  lands  other  than  those  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Public  lands,  as  defined  in  the  bill, 
are  lands  under  the  administration  of 
these  two  agencies.  As  lands  within  a 
game  range  or  a  wildlife  refuge,  al- 
though frequently  public  lands,  are  un- 
der the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
such  lands  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
provision  of  H.R.  9890  for  the  establish- 
ment of  wild  horse  or  burro  ranges. 

As  far  as  the  protection  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  is  concerned,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they  would  be  protected  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  harm  or  conversion 
Into  commercial  products  when  found  on 
game  ranges  or  refuges  as  they  would  be 
on  other  public  or  private  lands.  The 
bill  states  that  all  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  are  declared  to  be  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  protection  and  management. 
Therefore,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  they 
would  receive  protection  when  found  on 
game  ranges  and  refuges.  However,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  this  protection 
does  not  exclude  proper  management 
practices,  including  herd  reductions 
where  necessary. 

Accordingly  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
could  authorize  herd  reductions,  or  other 
management  measures  as  necessary,  on 
game  ranges  or  game  refuges  just  as  he 
can  on  any  other  public  land.  I  recognize 
that  a  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained between  forage  and  animal  use. 
This  bill  does  not  prevent  that  but  it  will 
prevent  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  and  assure  them  of 
equal  consideration  on  the  public  land 
along  with  other  wildlife  and  domestic 
livestock. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Nevada  for  a  very  helpful  answer. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jdeld? 


Mr.  BARING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  would  like  to  direct  an  in- 
quiry to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
regard  to  the  amendments.  In  re«dlng 
these  amendments  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  in  anjrway  ccmstltute  an  attempt  to 
give  to  the  mustang  what  might  be 
termed  second-class  citizenship  as  com- 
pared to  the  other  animals? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  will  yield  further;  no,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  As  I  have 
stated  earlier,  very  frankly,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose not  to  do  so. 

There  is,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  a 
given  amount  of  water  and  forage  on  our 
public  lands  to  be  allocated  between  all 
of  the  species,  both  domestic  and  wild- 
life that  use  those  resources.  It  was  my 
intention  to  see  to  it  that  the  State  game 
agencies  would  be  consulted  on  this  so 
that  their  advice  would  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  these 
allocable  resources,  the  grazing  resources 
and  the  water  not  be  so  distributed  under 
this  bill  as  to  diminish  the  populations 
of  native  American  wildlife,  especially  the 
endangered  species  like  the  California  big 
horn,  the  desert  big  horn,  the  Thule  elk 
and  other  species  which  are  in  dangerous 
peril  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  therefore  you 
have  no  thought  of  conveying  the  concept 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that  the  mus- 
tang will  be  a  second-class  animal? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  consider  the  pub- 
lic lands  as  a  unitary  holding.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  some  allocation  of  re- 
sources win  be  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  allocation  of  this  bill  and  these 
amendments  say  that  It  Is  not  our  Inten- 
tion that  It  should  jeopardize  the  species 
of  wildlife  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  my  action  earlier  I  did  not 
Intend  to  Insert  a  burr  under  the  gentle- 
mtm's  saddle. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  I  wish  anything  that  passed  between 
us  earlier  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
our  mutual  respect  of  one  another. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR. 
9890,  a  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  the  public 
lands. 

Before  conunenting  on  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  give  some  brief 
background  information  on  the  present 
situation  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Forest 
Service  told  us  there  are  an  estimated 
17,000-plus  wild  horses,  mainly  in  Ne- 
vada. Oregon,  and  Washington.  3ut  of 
this  17,000,  it  is  beUeved  that  about  7.500 
are  either  branded  or  claimed.  This 
leaves  an  estimated  9.000-10,000  un- 
claimed free-roaming  horsea.  The  esti- 
mate for  burros  was  placed  at  about 
10,000.  and  they  are  found  mainly  in 
Arizona  and  California. 

Thus,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
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number  of  these  animals  have  decreased 
rapidly  from  the  estimated  2  million  wild 
horses  that  roamed  the  western  ranges 
in  1900  and  that  they  are,  furthermore, 
decreasing  rapidly. 

Unless  quick  action  is  taken  to  give 
these  animals  greater  protection,  they 
will  soon  be  eliminated  from  the  public 
domain  and  loet  to  future  generations  as 
a  symbol  of  the  west  and  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  legislation 
today.  I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  origin  of  these  animals. 
Some  are  direct  descendants  of  early 
Spanish  horses,  others  may  be  true  mus- 
tangs and  others  are  undoubtedly  the 
offspring  of  domestic  horses  straying 
from  ranches. 

However,  whatever  their  origin  and 
whatever  their  present  size  and  appear- 
ance, they  are  of  great  emoticxial  interest 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, especially  the  young  who  look  upcHi 
the  wild  horse  as  a  symbol  of  American 
freedom  and  liberty.  There  Is  also  con- 
siderable scientific  interest  in  these  ani- 
mals. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  give  protection  to  these  animals. 

In  1959  I  authored  and  had  passed 
Public  Law  86-234  this  bill,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Wild  Horse  Annie  Act." 
amended  chapter  3  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  air- 
craft and  motor  vehicles  to  hunt  these 
animals. 

Although  its  objectives  were  meritori- 
ous. In  actual  practice,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  this  act  was  largely  ineffective 
and  did  not  provide  the  protection 
needed.  While  the  use  of  aircraft  and  mo- 
torized equipment  probably  decreased, 
these  horses  and  burros  were  harassed, 
hunted  and  killed  by  other  means,  and 
their  numbers  continued  to  decrease. 

At  the  present  time  they  have  little 
or  no  protection.  TTiey  are  not  wild  game 
protected  by  the  States.  They  are  not  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  They  are  not 
claimed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  still  too  many  examples  of 
abuse,  mistreatment  and  commercializa- 
tion of  these  animals.  While  one  may  well 
argue  that  it  is  no  worse  to  process-  a 
wild  horse  or  burro  than  a  domesticated 
one,  or  even  a  cow.  into  dog  and  cat  food, 
I  think  It  Is  very  clear  that  the  treat- 
ment the  wild  ones  receive  In  the  gather- 
ing and  shipping  operations  is  very  fre- 
quently much  more  Inhumane  and  abu- 
sive than  anything  we  would  condone 
with  domesticated  animals. 

In  my  opinion,  these  animals  deserve 
and  must  have  additional  protection,  and 
I  feel  H.R.  9890  gives  that  protection. 

Briefly,  H.R.  9890  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  assume  Juris- 
diction over,  and  afford  protection  to, 
wild  horses  and  burros  on  the  public 
lands  under  their  respective  administra- 
tion. It  does  not  require  the  setting  aside 
of  specific  or  exclusive  ranges,  but  like- 
wise It  does  not  prohibit  ranges  if  they  are 
practical  and  necessary,  and  It  certainly 
would  not  require  the  elimination  of  the 
present  Pryor  Mountain  Range  in  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,  nor  would  it  in  any 


way  detract  from  the  range  that  has  been 
established  in  southern  Nevada  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.8.  Air  Force  and  the  Nevada  Pish 
and  Game  Commission. 

The  thought  behind  the  entire  pro- 
posal is  to  give  maximum  protection 
with  minimum  interference  or  manage- 
ment by  the  Federal  agencies.  I  think  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers that  they  did  not  want  elaborate 
management  schemes,  with  visitor  cen- 
ters, roads  and  overlooks.  The  idea  is  not 
to  create  a  zoo  atmosphere,  but  to  pro- 
tect these  animals  from  harm  and  then 
to  leave  them  alone. 

However,  and  this  is  very  important, 
the  bill  recognizes  that  there  must  be 
some  authority  by  which  the  Secretary 
can  eliminate  old,  sick,  or  weak  animals. 
That  he  must  also  have  authority  to 
prevent  overpopulation  and  destruction 
of  the  habitat.  This  control  is  authorized, 
but  it  must  be  carried  out  in  a  humane 
maimer. 

I  want  to  state  most  emphatically  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  lo 
exempt  wild  horses  and  burros  from  all 
population  control  on  the  public  lands. 

We  recognize  that  these  animals  may, 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  overpopulate 
their  ranges.  This  situation  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  that  presented  by  any  wild 
game  herd  or.  for  that  matter,  by  do- 
mestic livestock.  There  must  always  be  a 
proper  balance  between  animals  using 
the  range  and  the  available  forage. 
Otherwise  the  habitat  suffers  and  even- 
tually the  range  will  be  destroyed. 

What  this  legislation  does  do  is  to  pre- 
vent the  wholesale  slaughter  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  for  the  benefit  of  all 
other  animals  using  the  range. 

Wild  horses  and  burros,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  receive  the  same  considera- 
tion as  those  animals  more  commonly 
considered  wildlife,  such  as  deer,  elk, 
desert  sheep  and  as  domestic  livestock 
now  using  the  public  lands.  Wild  horses 
and  burros  alone  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  slaughter  or  reduction  if  sind 
when  reduction  is  required  by  adverse 
range  conditions.  All  too  often  this  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  past  and  this  is 
what  we  want  to  avoid  by  this  legislation. 

While  we  recognize  that  there  may  be, 
in  a  very  few  isolated  areas,  some  com- 
petition for  forage  between,  for  exam- 
ple, bighorn  sheep  and  wild  burros,  such 
competition  is  imusual.  And  where  such 
competition  does  occur,  it  is  much  less 
direct  than  that  between  bighorn  sheep 
and  domestic  sheep  or  with  the  intro- 
duced exotics  such  as  the  barbary  sheep 
in  New  Mexico. 

Prom  the  information  I  have,  there  is 
little,  if  any.  competition  between  wild 
horses  and  other  game  species  such  as 
deer  or  elk.  In  the  imlikely  event  there  is 
competition,  the  bill  clearly  provides  au- 
thority for  appropriate  management 
practices.  Including  herd  reductions. 

A  nine-member  Joint  advisory  board 
has  been  autliorized  to  assist  and  consult 
with  the  two  Secretaries  regarding  the 
protection  and  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros.  It  is  our  intention  and 
hope  that  this  board  will  play  an  active 
and  prominent  role. 

The  committee  recognized  that  one  of 


the  most  difficult  problems  is  the  identi- 
fication of  a  wild  horse  or  burro  from 
one  that  has  strayed.  All  privately  owned 
animals  are  not  branded  so  the  lack  otf  a 
brand  was  not  a  complete  answer.  Rec- 
ognizing the  complexity  of  this  problem, 
the  bill  provides  that  any  recovery  of  a 
horse  or  burro,  claimed  by  an  individual, 
must  be  made  under  the  branding  and 
estray  laws  of  the  particular  State.  While 
this  may  not  provide  a  perfect  solution, 
it  appears  to  be  a  practical  approach 
and  permits  full  play  of  State  law. 

In  order  to  prevent  over-management, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  nothing  in  it 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  relocate 
wild  horses  or  burros  to  lands  where  they 
do  not  presently  exist. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  to  section  8 
which  sets  out  the  restrictions  and  pro- 
tective measures  afforded  as  well  as  the 
penalty  for  violations. 

It  provides  that  wild  horses  and  burros 
may  not  be  removed  from  public  lands  or 
put  to  private  use  without  authorization 
from  the  Secretary.  It  also  prohibits  the 
killing,  harming,  processing  into  com- 
mercial products  of  any  wild  horse  or 
burro  as  well  as  the  sale  of  wild  horses 
or  burros  maintained  on  private  lands. 
The  maximum  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $2,000 
or  1  year  imprisonment  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  bill  here 
that  will  give  the  necessary  protection  for 
wild  horses  and  burros  to  hold  their  own. 
The  bill  hsis  wide  popular  support  and 
has  been  sponsored  by  115  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

I  strongly  recommend  enactment  of 
this  bill,  House  Resolution  9890,  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  the  legislation  I  an>ear  today 
to  support  concerns  the  preservation  otf 
a  syrnbol  of  the  Old  West.  TTie  few  re- 
maining wild  horses  and  burroe  that  can 
still  be  found  in  our  Western  States  r^- 
resent  a  small  fraction  of  the  herds  that 
once  roamed  the  countryside.  Today  seme 
are  protected  on  sp>eclal  preserves,  but 
vast  numbers  are  in  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured and  carted  off  to  be  made  into  pet 
food.  The  approximately  17.000  wild 
horses  and  8.000  wild  burros  remaining 
in  10  Western  States  receive  some  pro- 
tection from  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1959,  but  today  new  and  tougher 
regulations  are  imperative. 

H.R.  9890  Is  a  very  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  provides  for  not  only  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  mustangs  and  burros,  but 
for  their  management  and  control  as 
well,  "nils  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
mam  tain  at  least  12  ranges  for  these  liv- 
ing reminders  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  it  stipulates  that  the  ranges  should 
be  managed  so  as  to  attain  and  maintain 
a  sound,  natural  environmoit.  If  any 
range  becomes  overpopulated  and  the 
ecological  balance  is  threatened,  provi- 
sions are  made  for  the  sale  of  excess 
animals  to  private  citizens  who  wish  to 
use  them  for  recreational  purposes.  If 
there  are  stlU  too  many  animals,  the  old 
and  the  sick  animals  may  be  killed  in  a 
humane  znanner. 

This  bill,  in  short.  Is  a  comprdiensive 
piece  of  legislation  which  touches  all 
bases  and  considers  all  parts  of  the  prob- 
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lem.  I  respectfully  urge  my  ooUesgu^' 
support  of  B.B..  9890,  which  I  have 
proud  to  cosponsor. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  : 
lutlon  9890,  a  bill  designed  to  protect  wi 
free  roaming  hmrses  and  burros  on  pub| 
lands. 

Today,  the  descendants  of  the  hors 
and  burros,  which  were  brought  to 
country  by  the  Spanish  and  which  played 
such  a  dramatic  role  in  the  settling  t>f 
the  western  frontier,  have  little  or  no  pro- 
tection. Since  they  are  not  classifled  fis 
wild  game,  States  do  not  offer  any  pi 
tection.  The  Department  of  Interior  dc 
not  recognize  these  animals  as  ende 
gered  species,  thus  they  are  not  pr 
tected  by  Federal  law. 

Located      primarily      in      Callfor 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  WyoE 
there  are  approximately  9,000  to  10,0 
unclaimed  free  roaming  horses  and  ai 
proximately   10.000  burros  on  the  pu| 
lie  lands,  and  unless  action  is  taken 
give  them  protection,  they  will  gradus 
be  eliminated  from  the  West. 

This  measure.  House  Resolution  989(0, 
would  prohibit  the  removal,  harassmesit, 
or  killing  of  any  free  roaming  horse  tor 
burro  that  Is  on  public  lands.  The  penaliy 
for  violating  this  act  is  a  $500  fine  anf/ 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  \  6 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  commit.- 
tec  for  their  prompt  attention  to  tljls 
problem,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  9890. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  Hou|e 
Resolution  9890,  a  bill  for  the  protecticii. 
management,  and  control  of  wild  hors^ 
and  burros  on  public  lands.  Few  times  tn 
my  legislative  career  have  I  received  (jn 
any  issue  correspondence  which  is  mofe 
heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  the  course  of  tie 
last  2  weeks,  over  80  students  of  Weft 
End  Elementary  School  In  Rome,  Q%., 
have  written  me  concerning  this  sorely 
needed  legislation.  These  students  hate 
embarked  upon  an  active  campaign  |o 
protect  the  wild  horses,  and  I  have  as- 
sured them  of  my  full  support.  I  con- 
mend  these  letters  of  my  yomig  constii- 
uents  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguls 
In  the  House  as  follows: 

DcAE  SiBs.  (Mr.  Davis)  : 

Pleaao  remember  bones  are  just  Uke 
pie.  Tbey  are  uot  barmful.  But  tbey  &re  lin- 
ing killed  for  no  reason  at  all.  You  kn4fw 
doga  don't  live  on  borsemeat  alone,  '^y 
doesn't  even  eat  It."  Montana  and  Net 
already  bave  a  refuge,  so  lets  make  It  all 
Btatee.  Now  tbere  are  lees  tban  17,000.  N4| 
without  a  law  to  protect  tbem  someday  tb4 
won't  be  any.  So  please  make  a  law  agal: 
the  killing  of  the  Mustangs.  The  article 
In  10  years  tbere  wlU  be  no  more  at  all  le 
lets  make  that  a  long  time  from  now  1 1  Plea 
sir,  I  am  concerned  about  the  Uvea  of 
Mustangs.   So  please  make   a   law  agaiq^ 
killing  these  hones. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Loai  L.  (LTTifCKToaD) . 

JvMt  beoame  Aq*:  f  3.1 


i. 


Mr.  EUvn: 

I  am  a  horse  lover.  I  have  a  hone.  Tbey 
to  beautiful  to  kill.  Pet  food  can  b«  of  Bom# 
thing  else.  I  wlU  not  stand  for  it. 

PKAlfXTAltT 


DxAB  Ma.  Davis: 

I  think  It  Is  cruel  to  catch  the  mustangs 
and  km  tbem  to  make  dogfood.  WlU  you 
try  to  stop  them  from  lulling  them  because  I 
like  horses  and  I  think  the  doga  should  go 
and  hunt  for  their  food.  Like  cats  do. 
Sincerely, 

Scott  Smith. 

Mx.  Davis: 

I'm  writing  to  save  the  mustang.  I  think 
Its  dimib  to  klU  something  that  does  not 
hurt  us.  I  hope  you  can  save  the  mustang. 
I'll  try  my  best. 

Tour  friend, 

Ed  Bishop. 


DxAB  Mk.  Davis: 

I  think  the  slaughter  of  this  helpless  ani- 
mal should  be  stopped.  They  have  roamed  for 
SO  yean,  now  let's  keep  It  that  way.  Dogfood 
can  and  should  be  made  of  something  other 
than  the  lovely  mustang.  I  protest  against 
kUllng  tbem.  I  think  it's  cruel  and  ought  to 
be  stopped  before  it's  too  late. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Katht  Dakin. 


Oeab  Ma.  Davis: 

As  Rome's  representative  I  think  you  ought 
to  support  the  Bill  to  save  the  wild  mustangs 
from  the  mustangen  and  unnecessary  kill- 
ing. I  think  It's  worth  It. 
Sincerely  youn, 

John  Thomson. 

Dkas  Ma.  Davis  : 

I  am  writing  you  to  help  get  a  blU  passed 
to  save   Mustangs.   I   think   it   is   cruel   the 
way  people  treat  them.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  cruel  treatment  stopped. 
Sincerely, 

Katht  Lettkr. 


Dzas  Ma.  Davis  : 

I  protest  against  the  slaughtering  of  the 
mustangs.  If  there  is  not  a  law  against  It 
there  wUI  be  none  for  people  In  the  future 
to  enjoy.  Two  states  already  have  made  a 
law  so  lets  make  it  60  states.  So  please  try 
to  help  pass  a  law  of  the  slaughtering  of 
mustangs. 

P.S. — For  the  mustangs. 

Jxrr  SMATHxaa. 


DxAaMa.  Davxb: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  wUd  Mus- 
tangs. I  think  there  sure  should  be  •ome- 
thlng  done. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Masti  (MuaPBT). 

DkabMb.  DAvn: 

Please  make  a  law  against  killing  wild 
horses.  Prom  being  klUed  to  make  glue,  and 
dogfood.  It's  really  a  sight  to  see  the  wUd 
horses  running  free.  So  wlU  you  please  make 
a  law  against  killing  beautiful  hOTMS. 
Sincerely, 

Jam  Roi 


DkabMb.  Datib: 

I  agree  about  the  mustangs.  We  should  not 
kUl  them.  So  that  Is  why  I  wrote  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dawn  Whitmixx. 


DBAS  Ma.  Da vb: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  help  save  the 
mustangs.  I  think  It's  very  cruel  how  the 
mustangen  are  killing  aU  these  pretty  horaea 
jtist  to  make  dogfood  out  of  them.  And  I 
know  a  lot  of  other  people  think  the  same 
thing. 

So  I  hope  that  you  wUl  vot*  tor  the  Bill  to 
be  passed. 

Sincerely. 

Dxx  Akka  Ellxb. 


DzAB  Ma.  Davis: 

I  want  you  to  help  save  our  wUd  mustangs. 
Montana  and  Nevada  already  have  a  law, 
please  make  it  true  to  all  o<  the  other  states. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  would  like  to  see 
more  of  these  beautiful  creatures  running 
around. 

These  mustangs  have  enough  trouble  of 
their  own  so  why  kill  them. 

We  would  not  like  to  have  our  mustangs 
slaughtered  because  there  are  not  enough 
of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Valxxix  Naibxx. 

Dkax  Mx.  Davis; 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,  Ga.  I  am  a  hone 
lover,  so  I  want  to  help  you  save  the  mus- 
tangs. I  will  try  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
help. 

Yours  truly, 

JoDT  Taippx. 


DxAX  Ma.  Davis; 

At  my  echoed  West  End  in  Rome.  Georgia 
we  were  talking  about  wild  mustangs.  And 
I  would  like  to  help  to  have  the  bill  about 
wUd  mustangs  signed  so  that  no  more  mus- 
tangs be  kUIed. 
Sincerely, 

Jot  Vinis. 


DxAx  Mx.  Davis; 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  mustangs 
and  I  hope  you  will  help  them.  I  want  them 
to  protect  them. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Katht    Helms. 

Dkax  Mx.  Davis; 

I  want  you  to  help  the  Mustangs  from  kill 
them.  Make  It  a  law. 
Your  friend, 

Bnss   WxBT. 

Dkax  Mx.  Davis; 

I  protest  against  the  slaughter  of  mus- 
tangs. I  bet  If  dogs  knew  they  were  eating 
horse  meat  they  wotildn't  touch  It.  What  If 
mustangs  klUed  you  for  meat  how  would 
you  fed,  not  so  good.  So  leave  them  alone 
and  let  them  live  In  peace.  Doga  can  sur- 
vive on  regular  meat.  It  le  very  cruel  to  kill  I 
I  wiah  you  would  try  to  make  a  bUl  against 
the  slaughter  of  mustangs. 

CZNDT    JOHKSOK, 

Age  11. 

Dkax  Mx.  Davis: 

Can  you  support  the  law  of  killing  the 
mustangs. 

Your  friend, 

Stkphzn   a.    (Amuxn)  . 

DxAK  Rxp.  Davis: 

I  would  like  you  to  make  a  Bill  to  save 
the  wild  horaea  and  mustangs. 

Watdx  Cltok  Sherman. 

DsAB  Mx.  Davis: 

We  at  school  want  to  save  the  mustangs. 
We  are  each  writing  a  letter.  I  want  to  sup- 
port the  mustangs  I  We  are  having  a  cam- 
paign for  the  mustangs.  Everybody  in  tiftb 
and  sixth  are  giving  In.  We  are  writing  from 
Wect  End  Elm.  In  Rome.  We  can  for  all  ani- 
mals I  I  have  loved  animals  all  my  life.  But 
I  love  mustangs  tot  I  dont  like  people  who 
kUl  animals  I  We  love  mustangs. 
Love, 

Allison  Davis. 

DiAa  Mx.  Davis: 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  want  to  save 
the  mustangs.  They  reason  I  am  doing  this 
la  because  I  love  horses.  Please  save  the  mus- 
tangs. 

Dona  BAavnu). 


Dkab  Ma.  Oavh: 

We  started  a  campaign  In  our  school  to- 
help  save  the  mustangs.  Will  you  please  vota- 
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yes?  I  love  mustang  hones.  I  hope  you  do  to. 
We  saw  a  plctun  of  a  mustang  In  Young 
Citizen.  We  want  to  protect  the  horsee.  Will 
you  help? 

Sincerely, 

RoBBix  Smith. 


Dkax  Mb.  Davis: 

I  would  like  for  you  to  pass  a  law  to  save 
wild  horses  before  they  become  extinct.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

What  is  It  like  In  congress  and  living  In 
Washington? 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Davx  McGxnmtT. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  wUd  mustangs. 
Everyone  ought  to  help  them.  I  know  that 
everyone  don't  do  it.  But  will  you  help  the 
doctor  to  find  a  way  for  the  disease.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  Is  for  you  to  help  pass  a  law 
to  help  them. 

ROBIM    TXNDKB. 


Dear  Representative  Davis  : 

I  am  against  the  killing  of  wUd  hones  and 
I  want  you  help  ps«s  the  bill  to  stop  killing 
the  wild  horse  In  America's  last  wild  horse. 
Sincerely, 

Oreo  (McKibbxn). 

Dear  Ma.  Davis; 

I  think  you  ought  to  do  something  about 
these  Mustangen  killing  the  mustangs.  My 
school,  the  6th  and  6th  grades  of  West  End 
Ele.  School  are  starting  a  little  campaign  to 
to  try  to  get  that  Bill  to  stop  the  kUlIng  of 
the  mustangs. 

ToNT  Smith. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  am  concerned  very  much  about  the 
mustangs.  I  would  like  for  you  to  propose  a 
bill  for  not  killing  any  more  horses.  I  am 
against  horse  slaughter.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  time. 

Sincerely  Youn, 

SissT  Robinson. 


Dear  Rep.  John  W.  Davis: 

I  hope  this  letter  will  help  the  horses.  We 
have  some  money  to  help  save  them.  I  don't 
know  what  would  save  them  but  people  vot- 
ing for  a  law,  money,  and  hope,  that  is  why 
I  am  sending  this  letter.  Our  school  has  a 
project  on  saving  the  horses.  I  think  It  Is 
cruel  to  kill  horses  for  dog  food.  I  have  a  dog 
but  it  rarely  eats  dog  food. 
Youn  truly, 

Tom  Van  Hoff. 


Dfar  Mr.   Davls: 

I  am  for  saving  the  mustang  horses  before 
they  become  extinct.  I  hope  you  can  save  the 
mustang  horses. 

Youn  truly, 

Tim  Loonet. 


Dfar  Mr    Davis: 

Please  save  the  mustangs!  We  need  them 
and  want  them!  We  don't  want  them  killed 
or  have  somebody  be  cruel  to  them.  My  name 
Is  Dale  Howell  and  our  classroom  Is  writing 
and  giving  some  money  to  save  the  mustangs. 
Please  vote  on  the  law  to  help  protect  the 
mustangs.  Othen  are  writing  and  the  sixth 
grade  is  writing  too. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Dale  Howell. 

P.S.  Please  help  save  the  mustangs!  They 
are  great  horses! 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  wish  that  it  would  become  a  law  that 
people  must  not  destroy  wild  mustangs  no 
more.  Will  you  please  help  save  our  wild 
horses,  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Randt  Botd. 


Dkax  Mx.  Davis: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  mustangs. 
I  love  horses  and  I  sure  do  want  to  save  them. 
I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  please  try 
to  save  them. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Miss  Katht   Babcock. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis; 

Thler  ought  to  be  a  law  against  killing 
horses.  I  want  to  protect  horses.  I  want  you 
to  support  the  law.  I  like  horses.  I  think  It's 
crule  to  kill  wild  horses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hermione  Andrews. 


Deab  Mr.  Davis: 

Please  help  support  the  law  agalns*  killing 
wild  horses  and  mustangs,  and  making  them 
into  dog  food  or  other  things. 
Youn  sincerely, 

LORI  Texhune. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis; 

I  am  against  killing  wild  horses  and  mak- 
ing dog  food  out  of  horses.  Please  help  pass 
a  law  so  the  horses  won't  become  extinct 
and  the  dog  won't  have  indigestion. 

John  RtrssEi-L. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  would  like  for  you  to  make  a  law  so  no- 
body could  kUl  the  wild  horses.  They're  kUl- 
lng the  mustangs  and  making  dog  food  out 
of  them.  It's  so  cruel  to  make  dog  food  and 
they  use  so  many  horrible  ways  to  kUl  them. 
Once  there  were  3,000,000  wild  horses  roam- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Now  there's  only  17,000.  I 
hope  you  wUl  help  me  and  my  other  friends 
save  the  wild  horse  before  they  become  ex- 
tinct. Protect  all  our  horses. 
Sincerely, 

x>ebbik  oxexn. 

Deab  Mx.  Davis: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  wild  mus- 
tang. I  know  you  make  laws  for  us.  But  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  you  make  a  law  to  save 
the  mustangs.  I  feel  this  way  because  I  think 
they  don't  have  a  right  to  kUl  them. 
Sincerely, 

Carol  Wiggins. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis; 

I  am  concerned  about  the  wUd  horses.  I 
would  appreciate  If  you  would  make  a  law 
not  to  kill  but  protect  the  mustangs. 
Sincerely, 

Daphne  Yancet. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis; 

My  name  Is  Debbie  Douglas.  I  go  to  West 
End  School  in  Rome  Georgia.  I  am  writing 
about  the  Mustangs.  I  am  one  of  the  citizens 
in  my  room  that  is  trying  to  save  the  Mus- 
tangs from  being  killed. 

WUl  you  as  one  of  the  men  from  congress 
vote  and  help  save  them.  They  are  already 
almost  all  dead  and  in  a  few  yean  they  will 
be  extinct. 

The  cruel  people  who  kill  them  should  be 
punished. 

Sincerely, 

Your  Mxtstano  Lover  Prienb. 

Dear  Rep.  John  W.  Davis: 

I  think  It  Is  cruel  of  the  man  slaughtering 
these  beautiful  mustangs  Just  for  some  dog- 
food. I  protest  against  the  slaughtering  of  the 
mustangs  and  I  think  there  should  be  a  law 
against  the  cruel  slaughtering  of  the  mus- 
tangs. Mustangs  are  almost  like  people  except 
they  have  four  legs,  and  so  we  should  treat 
them  like  pecqsle. 

12a  Echota  Cix.,  Romx,  Oeoxoia. 

DxAR  Ma.  Davis: 

I  hope  that  you  can  help  make  the  law 
that  people  can  not  kUl  the  wUd  mustangs. 
I  hope  they  do  not  become  extinct. 

Watnk  Paul. 


Dkax  Mx.  Davis: 

I  would  like  for  you  to  help  and  vote  to 
keep  the  mustang  from  dicing  out.  Because 
I  don't  like  for  people  to  kUl  animals  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  cruel. 

Alan  Johns. 

Dkax  Mx.  Davis: 

I  read  the  article  that  was  in  our  Newtime 
about  the  mustangs.  I  think  somebody  would 
have  to  be  blood  thlnty  to  do  something  like 
that.  If  they  need  meat  for  pet  food  they 
could  make  it  out  of  something  else.  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  a  law  against  kUUng 
the  mustangs. 

Sincerely  Youn, 

Lattrie  Btbd. 


Dear  Me.  Davis; 

I  think  it  Is  cruel  the  way  the  men  are 
slaughtering  the  poor  mustangs. 

I  think  the  mustangs  have  Just  as  much  of 
a  right  to  live  as   we   do,  and  I  hope  that 
othen  feel  the  same  as  I  do.  So  PLEASE  try 
to  pass  a  blU  to  save  the  Mustangs. 
Sincerely  Youn, 

Billt  Tew. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  think  that  It  is  cruel  to  the  Mustangs. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  law  about  this. 
I  hope  you  can  do  something  about  this. 
P.S. — Good  Luck. 
Thank  you. 

Gene  Adams. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

1  think  it's  cruel  to  kill  those  horses, 
let  them  run  free  without  being  chased  all 
the  time.  Dogs  don't  need  horse  meat,  they 
can  eat  something  else.  I  hope  we  can  make 
a  law  to  stop  killing  horses. 
Sincerely, 

Chuck  Buacxsa. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  hope  that  you  can  save  the  Mustangs. 
They  could  be  saved  Just  If  people  would 
get  Involved.  I  hope  that  you  get  your  wish 
to  save  them. 

Your  Friend, 

Matt  Koktzlx. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  protest  of  slaughtering  of  the  Mustangs 
In  our  country.  Two  have  the  law.  Why 
not  make  It  the  rest  of  them? 

AU  the  dogs  and  all  of  the  other  pets  do 
not  need  horse  meat.  The  horses  don't  need 
to  be  kUled. 

Please  do  something  to  back  up  the  bUl. 
It  would  help  the  whole  country. 
Sincerely. 

Paige  Skidmore. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis; 

We   elected   you   to   make  laws.   I   would 
appreciate  you  to  try  to  help  make  a  law 
to  protect  the  mustangs.  I  don't  want  the 
horses  destroyed!  Please  help  them!  ! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ltnnk  LuNcrroRD. 


Dear  Mr.  Davts: 

I'm  a  real  horse  lover  and  I  h(^>e  we  can 
save  the  mustangs.  I  read  about  you  In 
Young  Citizens  and  I  hope  enough  people 
can  vote  to  save  the  mustangs.  I  have  ridden 
a  few  horses  and  I  know  more  about  them 
that  way.  I  sent  some  money  to  help  save 
the  mtistangs.  I  wUl  try  to  do  everything 
I  can  do  to  help  save  them.  I  have  other 
friends  that  want  them  to  be  saved.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  these  horses. 
Sincerely, 

LxioR  Ann  Spbaxs. 

DxAX  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  against  slaughtering  wUd  mustangs. 
They  can  make  a  dog  some  other  dogfood 
and  I  protest  against  It.  I  think  60  sUtas 
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should   have   a  law   agaliist  It.   Who   watits 
Mustang  dogfood  anyway? 

So  please  have  a  law  against  slaughtering 
Mustangs. 

Thank  you, 

Ltnn  Olovei  . 


Dkab  Baa:  I  have  heard  about  the  hoAea 
being  killed.  Please  save  the  lives  of  tt^se 
horses.  I  think  mustangs  should  be  prol 
by  law.  All  of  my  friends  feel  this  way  to^ 
urge  you  to  do  this.  Ood  made  horses  to 
alive,  not  dead. 

Sincerely  Yoxirs, 

Sanosa  LlMl 


Dbab  Ms.  Davis:  I  think  that  kilUng  m| 
tangs  for  dog  food  Is  cruel.  My  dog  Is  ]i 
puppy  and  we  feed  him  Puppy  Chow.  Nc 
bit   of  Puppy   Chow   is   horse   meat.   I 
everyone  would  quit  buying  dog  food 
of  horse  meat. 

Try  your  hardest  to  pass  a  law  to  stop  tb^m 
from  killing  the  mustangs.  Mustangs  ^e 
beautiful  and  I  don't  see  why  they  haveij  to 
be  killed. 

Your  friend, 

Stevk  KjDNni 

DXAK  Ma.  Davis:  My  name  Is  Pat  Baker  i^^d 
I  attend  West  End  School  In  Rome,  Oa.  I  Ask 
you  please  to  vote  in  Congress  to  pass  a  liw 
to  save  America's  last  wild  horses,  the  Mis- 
tangs.  By  passing  this  law  we  can  stop  tils 
inhuman  killing  of  these  Mustangs.  I  bav4  a 
horse  of  my  very  own.  I  and  Just  about  every- 
body else  love  horses  very  much  and  we  wa^t 
to  save  every  one. 

Sincerely.  , 

Pat  BAKEXf 

Dkak  Mx.  Davis  :  I  think  It  Is  cruel  the  \iay 
they  are  killing  the  horses.  I  bo(>e  that  ybu 
will  vote  for  passing  the  law.  Our  clasafls 
getting  up  some  money  to  help  support  ^e 
law.  It  Isn't  worth  it  for  the  mustangers  i  to 
kill  these  beautiful  horses.  Citizens  all  ofer 
should  vote  for  this  g^ood  cause.  I  know  tSat 
you  will  help  protect  the  mustangs.  T 

Sincerely, 

Susan  St 

DsAB  Sims:  My  name  Is  Kay  Hardy.  I'm  111 
years  old.  I  live  In  Rome.  I  am  In  the  sl^th 
grade.  I  go  to  West  End  School. 

We  started  studying  about  the  Mustangs 
In    social    Studies   class.    My   Social    Stu<! 
teacher   Is   named   Mrs.   Payne.   I  think 
mustang  Is  a  beautiful  horse.  I  don't  tht 
people  should  kill  the  horses  and  use  th(| 
for  pet  food.  They  can  keep  them  for 
but  not  for  pet  food.  I  ask  If  there  can  be  ; 
a  stop  to  people  killing  the  horses.  If  so 
you  please  stop  them. 
Sincerely. 

Kat  (Hasdt) 


ipiit 

t 


DxAa  Ma.  Davis:  Please  send  a  bill  for  t^ 
turlng  wild  horses  In  Texas  or  Wyoming  pr 
where  ever  they  roam.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Kllf    BlOGKHS 

Deas  Ms.  Davis  : 

I  feel  there  ought  to  be  a  law  agali|st 
killing  horses  for  dogfood.  Why  ii)t 
get  another  type  food?  If  we  keep  kllU 
tbem  we  wont  have  any  left  I  I  feel  your 
oalj  one  that  can  save  them.  There's  a  1^ 
■ffalnst  It  In  Montana  and  Nevada.  Why 
In  all  the  states?  Why  dont  you  do  son 
thing?  I  know  you  can  that's  why  I  believe) 
you!  PB.  Lets  make  It  all  the  states. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter. 

Lbslib  Walkkbj 


Dkas  Six: 

I     am     writing     to     ask     you     to 
save  tbe  mustangs  because  they  will  soon  t^- 


I 


come  extinct.  I  am  glad  you  took  time  to  lis- 
ten to  my  opinion. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

JuLB  Fox. 


Dkas  Mb.  Davis  : 

We  have  elected  you  to  make  our 
laws,  and  I  want  you  to  please  see 
that  the  law  Ls  taken  care  of  to  save  tbe  wild 
horses.  If  you  wovtld  send  me  something  about 
the  mustangs,  because  I  want  to  learn  about 
them,  I  would  appreciate  it.  My  address  Is: 
107  Echota  Circle,  Rome,  Oa.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Scott  Bauohtican. 


Dear  Mb.  Davis  : 

I  do  not  think  killing  horses  for 
dog  food  Is  such  a  good  thing.  Do 
you?  I  sure  donti  I  think  the  mustangs 
should  not  kill  the  horses.  Will  you  please 
vote  for  the  protection  of  wild  horses.  Pleaietl 
And  put  In  a  vote  for  me  TOO!  O.K. 
Sincerely, 

Lbx  Annx  Blanton. 


Dear  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  mustangs.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  help  pass  a  law  to  help 
save  the  mustangs  before  they  become  ex- 
tinct. ITiank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pam  Swann. 


Dkab  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  mustangs. 
I  hope  you  will  help  pass  the  law  to  protect 
these  animals  before  they  become  extinct. 
Sincerely, 

Rodney  Tttrneb. 

Dear  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  mustangs  and 
the  other  horses.  I  wish  you  would  pass  the 
law  of  saving  the  horse  before  they  come 
extinct. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Exic  Shbalt. 

Dzab,  Ma..  Davis: 

I  wish  you  would  help  paaa  the  law  to  keep 
the  mustang  horses.  Because  people  have 
been  being  so  cruel  to  theim.  So  would  you 
please  vote  to  protect  and  support  the  horses. 
It  ought  to  be  worth  it. 
Sincerely, 

Nataux  Ditkx. 
P.S— Write  Back  Please. 


Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  think  there  should  be  a  law  against  cap- 
turing wild  mustangs  and  shooting  them  or 
letting  them  starve  to  death.  Kansas  and 
Nevada  have  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
mustangs.  But  we  need  it  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America.  Some  people  capture  these 
mustangs  for  their  oarcus,  which  they  will 
take  to  a  dog  food  factory  and  sell  it  to  them 
to  make  dog  food  out  of.  I  think  this  Is 
mean,  and  cruel  to  treat  animals  that  way. 
Because  I  wouldn't  want  somebody  to  treat 
me  like  that. 

Some  kill  mustangs  to  obtain  horse  meat, 
others  take  It  to  the  dog  food  factory  to 
make  money.  I  think  this  might  could  be 
stopped  If  everybody  will  pitch  in  and  do 
their  share  of  helping  to  save  mustangs. 

Mustangs  are  also  becoming  rare,  because 
people  want  them  for  food  and  a  lot  of  other 
reasons.  Mustangs  are  very  wild  animals  to 
have  If  you  have  a  pasture  to  keep  them  in 
and  a  lot  of  good  green  grass  for  them  to 
graze  on  and  fe«d  on. 

I  wish  more  people  would  write  letters  and 
maybe  we  will  save  them  after  all. 
Sincerely. 

Kim   Bkvis. 


Dear  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  against  the  killing  of  wild  horses.  I 
wish  you  would  pshss  the  law  of  not  klUlng 
Wild  horses. 

RXGINA    (RZTNOLDS). 

PB. — Please. 


Dear  Mb.  Davis: 

I  think  we  should  have  a  good  law  against 
all  of  our  Mustangs  being  killed.  It  Is  not 
worth  It  to  kUl  time  by  killing  all  of  the 
countrys  Natural  resources.  We  should  stop 
making  our  animals  extinct. 
Yours  trill  y, 

Lou  Lindsay. 


Dkab  Mb.  Davis; 

I  am  against  the  cruel  killing  of  wild 
horses.  Please  help  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them. 

JEFT  CASTI.XBEBR. 

Dxab  Rkp: 

Could  you  pass  a  law  saying  that  people 
have  to  stop  killing  horses  to  feed  the  dogs. 
The  killing  of  these  beautiful  mustangs  Is 
uncalled  for.  You  can  feed  dogs  something 
other  than  horse  meat. 

David  Paul. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

Please  help  the  mustang  live.  I  think  It  is 
cruel  to  kill  them  for  dog  food.  There  are 
other  dog  foods. 

Jean  JdcDowiLL. 

Dear  Sirs: 

My    mother    laughed    at   the    Idea    of    the 
mustangs.    She   said,   "Nuts."   But   me   I   am 
very   concerned   about   the   Mustangs. 
Sincerely, 

David  H.  (Hicks). 

Dxab  Mr.  Davis: 

Would  you  please  sign  the  law  to  protest 
the  wild  mustangs.  I  am  concerned  about 
them.  They  are  being  extinct. 
Please  sign 

Yours  sincerely, 

JODT  Gonzales. 

Dear  Mb.  Davis  : 

I  wish  you  could  help  support  tbe  law  of 
killing  wild  horses. 
Signed, 

Jkit  Staton. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

Please   sign    the   bill    against    wild    horses 
being  tortured  In  places  wherever  they  are. 
Please  help  support  the  bill. 
Thank  you, 

Allen  Bass. 

Dear  Mb.  Davis: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  killing  off  of 
the  wild  mustang! 

If  they  kill  them  all  off  now  for  people 
to  enjoy  in  the  future. 

I  think  horses  should  not  be  slaughtered 
Just  for  dog  food.  Dogs  can  live  tcithout 
horse  meat! 

Sincerely, 

Beth  B. 

Dxab  Sib: 

I  am  writing  In  concern  for  the  mustangs. 
It  Is  very  cruel  to  klU  these  beautiful  horses. 
To  slaughter  the  horses  should  be  a  federal 
offense!  I  hope  that  all  the  people  will  pro- 
test against  the  slaughter  of  these  beautiful 
creatures. 

Sincerely. 

BxxT  Clark. 

Hello,  Mr.  Davis: 

I'm  a  concerned  person  about  the  killing 
of  the  mustangs  for  dog  food?  Dogs  sat  all 
kinds    of    food.    I    should    know — I    have    a 
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Prench    poodle.    And   I   think   they   can    do 
without   horse   meat.   So   please   try   to   stop 
the  killing  of  mustangs. 
Oonoemed. 

Crystal  Blalock. 

Rep.  John  Davis  : 

I  think  It  is  mean  to  kill  the  beautiful 
mustang  horses.  I  think  they  can  make 
something  else  for  animal  food.  Help  pass  a 
law  that  these  horses  may  not  be  killed  any 
more.  These  animals  should  stay  alive. 

SxvxM  F"'^  Place,  Rome,  Qbobgia. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis  : 

I  am  concerned  about  the  slaughtering  of 
these  beautiful  animals.  I  like  animals  is  the 
reason  I'm  concerned.  I  think  it's  cruel  to 
kill  them.  Mustangs  should  not  be  killed  for 
food.  They  will  loecome  extinct. 

Oary  Ammonb. 

Dkar  Sibs: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  mustangs.  I  lae- 
lleve  it  is  cruel  the  way  they  are  treated.  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  can  help  them. 
Sincerely. 

Zac  Allkn. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis  : 

I  am  writing  to  protest  the  slaughtering 
of  the  Mustangs.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
other  kinds  of  food  for  pets.  Two  states  have 
already  passed  a  bill  against  it.  why  not  all 
of  the  states.  So  please  help  try  to  pass  a 
bill  to  protect  the  Mustangs. 

Chip  Riddle. 


Dear  Mr.  Davts: 

I  am  writing  because  I  want  a  bill  past  to 
take  care  of  the  Mustangs.  I  love  horses  and 
I  cant  stand  when  they  are  mistreated.  I 
think  some  people  are  cruel  to  these  Mus- 
tangs. They  are  very  few  left.  But  I  think 
we  should  take  care  of  these  beautiful  horses. 
There  are  other  animals  which  are  being 
slaughtered.  I  have  wrote  letters  about  these 
helpless  animals,  also.  I  am  Just  a  concerned 
person  who  feels  that  all  of  the  Mustangs 
should  be  taken  care  of  and  right  away. 
Sincerely, 

Crystal  Seym oux. 

Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

I  protest  a^inst  tbe  slaughtering  of  the 
mxifitangs.  I  think  there  should  t>e  a  law 
against  this,  there  Is  a  law  against  this  in 
Montana  and  Nevada  lets  make  it  true  for 
this  state.  I  think  they  can  make  dog  food 
out  of  something  else  besides  the  mustangs. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Leakey. 


Dxax  Mr.  Davis: 

I  think  that  you  should  pass  a  law  to  not 
kill  wild  horses,  in  the  places  they  live. 

Wild  animals  should  be  able  to  live,  be- 
cause once  they  are  all  gone,  you  can't  bring 
them  back. 

Sincerely, 

Lisa  Bryant. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  9890 — of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor — and  which  would  provide 
much  needed  protection,  management 
and  control  of  wild,  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  to  our  wild 
horses,  and  the  need  for  protective  legis- 
lation. 

Once  there  were  isovfl  herds  of  wild 
horses  roaming  the  Western  prairies  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  Canada.  De- 
scended from  horses  that  escaped  from 
early  Spanish  explorers,  these  mustangs 


played  an  important  role  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  some  2  mil- 
lion wild  horses  freely  roamed  the  West- 
em  grasslands.  Yet,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  estimated  that  today  only 
some  17,000  remain,  scattered  throughout 
11  Western  States.  Of  this  17,000  about 
7,500  are  either  branded  or  claimed,  leav- 
ing less  than  10,000  imclalmed  free  roam- 
ing horses  on  public  lands.  And  their 
number  Is  rapidly  decreasing. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  virtually 
no  protection  of  our  wild  horses  and  bur- 
ros. They  are  not  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment's endangered  species  list.  They 
are  not  claimed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  And  they  are  not  classified  as  wild 
game  and  so  protected  by  State  laws. 
Thus,  they  are  often  hunted  for  sport  or 
slaughtered  for  pet  food.  Unless  mean- 
ingful action  is  taken  to  protect  them,  the 
remaining  wild  horses  will  gradually  be 
eliminated  and  lost  as  living  reminders  of 
our  great  Western  heritage. 

The  Congress  has  sought  to  give  pro- 
tection to  these  animals  in  the  past.  In 
1959  the  "Wild  Horse  Annie  Act"  (Public 
law  86-243)  was  enacted  into  law.  It  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  aircraft  and  motor  ve- 
hicles to  hunt  wild  horses  on  public  lands. 
Although  the  objective  of  this  act  was 
laudable,  it  has  been,  in  fact,  largely  In- 
effective. Rather  than  shooting  wild 
horses  from  planes,  hunters  now  stam- 
pede the  herds  until  the  animals  drop 
from  exhaustion.  As  a  result  of  this  ra- 
paciousness  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

I  believe  that  It  is  essential  for  Con- 
gress to  Insure  the  protection  of  wild 
free  roaming  horses  and  burros  which  In- 
deed are  symbols  of  our  Nation's  history. 
The  legislation  before  us  today — ^legisla- 
tion I  have  cosponsored — would  afford 
that  protection  and  Insure  that  wild  free 
roaming  horses  and  burros  be  considered 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem of  the  public  lands. 

The  fact  that  this  legislation  Ls  now 
before  Congrress  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  Hope  Ryder, 
whose  eloquent  and  convincing  book, 
"America's  Last  Wild  Horses,"  has  done 
so  much  to  alert  the  public  to  the  perils 
faced  by  our  wild  horses.  And  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
those  who  share  my  concern  as  to  the 
fate  of  these  splendid  animals,  to  thank 
her  for  her  endeavors. 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  sponsor  of  tills  legislation  which  serves 
to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros  from 
extermination,  I  stand  today  to  endorse 
the  passage  of  H.R.  9890. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  over  a  mil- 
lion wild  horses  roamed  the  West,  living 
proof  of  the  vitality  and  free  spirit  of 
our  heritage.  Now  numbering  less  than 
20,000,  it  is  clear  that  without  Federal 
regulations  for  their  protection  they  will 
soon  disappear  from  the  American  scene 
forever.  Two  major  forces  have  threat- 
ened the  future  of  these  animals;  prog- 
ress, that  catchall  which  so  often  ex- 
cuses the  loss  of  things  which  are  simple 
and  beautiful,  and  oommercial  exjdolta- 
tlon.  While  we  all  welcome  progress 
and  the  luxuries  that  it  has  provided,  I 
must  wonder  what  boieflt  we  receive 


from  the  extinction  of  these  wild  mus- 
tangs. Frankly,  I  can  think  of  none. 

Yet,  I  am  also  aware  Uiat  they  are  be- 
ing slaughtered  for  oommercial  piuposes. 
Considered  too  wild  and  unfit  for  breed- 
ing their  only  monetary  value  lies  in  the 
rendering  of  their  carcasses  for  pet  food, 
fertilizer,  and  glue.  But,  il  presmt  kill 
rates  continue,  soon  no  wild  horses  win 
remain.  Those  Interests  engaged  in  the 
exploitation  of  these  animals  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  through  large- 
scale  rotmdups  and  killings  that  they 
have  no  concern  for  their  protection. 
Surely  if  these  animals  were  of  real  eco- 
nomic value,  these  Interests  would  seek 
regulations  and  quotas  designed  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  rather  than  cause 
their  loss  forever. 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  a  ban  on  the 
slaughter  of  wild  horses  will  cause  little 
or  no  economic  hardship  since  their 
niunbers  are  now  too  small  to  be  of  any 
financial  consequences.  Additionally, 
substitute  sources  for  pet  food,  and  other 
products  obtained  from  their  slaughter 
are  easily  available. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  the  pollution  of  our  lakes 
and  streams,  the  fouling  of  our  air,  and 
the  threatened  extinction  of  so  many 
species  including  the  American  bald 
eagle,  it  is  that  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
short-range  economic  goals.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  nor  allow  one  Interest  to 
operate  without  regard  for  our  environ- 
ment. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  hardly  the 
domain  of  any  oommercial  enterprise  but 
rather  as  representatives  of  our  western 
history  and  descendants  of  the  first 
horses  brought  to  the  new  world  by  the 
Spanish,  they  are  a  natural  resource  and 
as  such  belong  to  us  all. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  author  of  this  legislation,  I  am 
indeed  grateful  for  this  opportimlty  to 
voice  my  support  for  HJl.  9890,  to  re- 
quire protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild  free  roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  ptiblic  lands.  I  know  that 
I  join  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  the  concern  that  strong, 
but  at  the  same  time  ecologically  sound 
regulations  be  provided  for  those  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  the  men 
who  govern  this  great  country  have  been 
sadly  negligent  in  protecting  for  future 
generations  the  various  species  of  wild- 
life that  make  up  an  integral  part  of 
this  Nation's  history  and  traditlcm.  We 
have  stood  by  as  the  great  bald  eagle 
was  brought  to  the  edge  of  extinction; 
and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  erect 
the  sorely  needed  barriers  to  protect 
these  magniflcant  birds  from  their  final 
demise.  Likewise,  we  witnessed  the  dis- 
appearance from  our  ranges  of  the  regal 
biiflalo,  once  unique  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  now  wiped  from  the  earth. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  rare  op- 
portunity to  couple  the  principles  of  oon- 
senration  with  the  Ideals  of  oiu-  national 
heritage.  In  the  remaining  bands  of  free- 
roaming  horses  that  still  grase  our  west- 
em  plains  are  the  descendants  of  the 
stock  brought  to  this  o(mtliMat  by  the 
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first  Spanish  settlers  In  the  16th  and  ITih 
centuries.  Over  the  years,  these  har4y 
a.nimii.i.q  mixed  With  the  horses  owned  |y 
the  earliest  American  settlers  until  t*- 
day,  there  remains  a  conglomeration  pt 
muBtauigs,  burros,  and  several  varieties  pt 
wild  horses.  I 

At  the  present  time,  wild  horses  a^ 
burros  have  little  or  no  protection  undtr 
the  law.  Despite  their  scarcity,  they  afe 
not  classUled  as  wildlife  and  thus  do  n^t 
enjoy  the  protection  afforded  by  Staie 
laws.  Neither  are  they  considered  di^- 
mestic  animals,  and  so  are  not  covered  ly 
reerulatlons  for  domestic  horses.  Whit 
laws  do  exist  are  often  not  enforced  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  cattlemen  aid 
other  groups  who  seek  elimination  of  tae 
animals  on  grounds  that  they  are  a  men- 
ace to  their  grazing  rights  on  Fedeifjal 
lands.  I 

The  number  of  wild  horses  roamltg 
the  western  grasslands  has  been  reduced 
from  sm  estimated  2  million  to  few^r 
than  17,000  since  the  beginning  of  tl$s 
century.  This  senseless  decimation  of  tie 
horse  population  has  resulted  from  th^r 
being  hunted  down  for  sport  and  slaugi- 
tered  for  pet  food,  as  well  as  from  epi- 
demics of  disease  and  starvation  in  tl^e 
1920-s  and  1940*8.  ' 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  coi^- 
mlttee,  in  reporting  a  final  bill,  included 
an  Important  provision  requiring  thit 
"No  wild  free-roaming  horse  or  burfo 
shall  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed  becai^e 
of  overpopulation  •  •  •"  Thus,  we  will 
insure  that  no  unnecessary  harrassmejit 
or  destriKtion  of  these  animals  will  take 
place,  so  long  as  there  is  available  la^d 
to  sustain  a  herd.  Likewise,  this  will  in- 
sure that  no  longer  will  we  sacrifice  tl|is 
rapidly  disappearing  breed  to  comm^- 
ciallzed  interests  such  as  the  pet  fo^d 
industry. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  coit- 
mittee  bill  eliminated  a  requirement  to 
establish  any  specific  number  of  ranges. 
While  this  was  not  precluded  entire^, 
since  there  are  already  two  in  existence 
under  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  these  great  animals 
nevertheless  vrtll  be  assured  of  their 
place  as  an  mtegral  part  of  the  naturai 
habitat  without  undue  Interference  add 
without  unnecessary  confinement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasife 
enough  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  Its  basic  objectite 
is  that  of  providing  protection  of  theie 
animals  from  man.  We  have  all  too  ottm 
seen  how  easy  it  is  for  man  to  distu* 
the  careful  balance  of  nature  and  in 
doing  so  destroy  one  by  one  the  preclotts 
parts  of  our  sustaining  envlrormienft. 
This  legislation  Is  not  just  a  safeguaiti 
for  one  particular  species  of  animal. 
Rather,  in  declaring  our  concern  for  tHe 
preservation  of  life  in  Its  natural  statt, 
we  will  insure  that  much  more  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  natural  life  cycle,  antl 
man's  rightful  place  within  it.  Hundred 
of  thousands  of  concerned  citizens  have 
spoken  out  in  recognition  of  the  neeti 
to  protect  and  preserve  these  animals. 
Of  my  own  constituency.  I  have  received 
innumerable  pleas  to  act  swiftly  befoie 
It  is  too  late. 

We  have  today  the  rare  opportunity  to 
insure  a  legacy   for   future  generations 


Of  Americans.  A  legacy  of  history,  of 
the  matchless  pioneer  spirit  that  built 
the  West,  and  a  legacy  of  envlroimiental 
concern.  Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  already  passed  this  bill  with  over- 
whelming approval.  We  should  unques- 
tionably do  the  same. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportiwlty  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  9860, 
to  provide  for  the  protection,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  wild  free  roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  long  overdue  and  essen- 
tial legislation  to  protect  the  wild  horse, 
which  J.  Frank  Doble  has  described  as 
"the  most  beautiful,  the  most  spirited 
and  the  most  inspiring  creature  ever  to 
print  foot  on  the  grasses  of  America." 

I  want  to  commend  our  committee  for 
the  thorough  consideration  it  gave  to 
this  legislation  and  the  accomplishment 
of  developing  final  provisions  to  assure 
proper  protection  for  the  wild  horses  and 
burros  of  our  West.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  empha- 
sized that  a  prime  objective  of  H.R.  9890 
is  to  provide  that  wild  horses  and  burros 
wlU  be  considered  an  Integral  part  of  the 
life  commimity  on  our  public  lands.  It 
therefore  does  not  Include  provisions  to 
establish  specific  ranges  for  them, 
though  this  Is  not  precluded,  and  em- 
phasizes protection  rather  than  inten- 
sive management.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant if  they  are  to  remain  the  wild  and 
free  creatures  which  we  admire  and 
cherish. 

In  1959  I  supported  the  legislation  we 
passed  to  protect  wUd  horses  and  burros 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  aircraft  and 
motor  vehicles  to  hunt  them.  Sadly,  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  was  ineffective  and 
wild  horses  and  burros  continue  to  be 
harassed,  hunted,  and  killed  in  brutal 
and  cruel  ways.  It  Is  thus  heartening 
that  H.R.  9890  contains  strong  penalty 
provisions  for  violation  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out  for 
these  noble  and  courageous  mustangs 
and  burros.  We  must  take  Immediate 
and  efTective  action  to  halt  the  cruel 
and  senseless  slaughter  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  dis- 
closed that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
wild  horse  displaced  any  other  native 
wildlife  or  has  destroyed  his  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  as  the  Sierra  Club  stated : 

The  pubUc  lands  where  the  wild  horses 
roam  are  the  property  of  all  the  people.  There 
Is  no  Justtflcatlon  for  the  destruction  of  a 
wild  species  to  benefit  a  few  ranchers. 

Without  passage  of  this  legislation  we 
wotUd,  as  on  past  occasions,  be  guilty  of 
contributing  to  the  extinction  of  ir- 
replEiceable  and  beautiful  animal  species. 
Throughout  the  world  today  we  face  sit- 
uations where  the  continued  existence 
of  many  species  of  wildlife  is  endangered, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
their  destruction.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample is  our  program  to  try  to  prevent 
loss  of  our  magnificent  whooping  crane. 
Hopefully,  we  will  ulthnately  be  success- 
ful in  these  efforts. 

In  the  case  of  our  wild  horses  and 
burros  we  have  a  positive  situation  where 
we  can  act  to  protect  these  living  symbols 


of  our  historic  pioneer  spirit,  the  sanc- 
tity of  freedom,  and  demonstrate  our  re- 
spect for  all  living  creatures.  I  strongly 
urge  approval  of  H  Jl.  9890  to  assure  that 
our  wUd  horses  and  burros  will  continue 
to  fiourish  and  lend  esthetic  value  to  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bin  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can West's  wild  horses  and  burros. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  plain — 
Indeed,  so  obvious  it  hardly  warrants 
mention  here. 

An  estimated  2  million  wild  horses 
roamed  free  on  the  Western  plains  a  half 
century  ago.  Today  a  mere  10,000  sur- 
vive. And  the  number  of  wild  burros,  once 
teeming  throughout  the  Western  States, 
has  been  equally  depleted. 

These  animals,  a  significant  part  of 
the  American  West's  storied  heritage,  are 
being  hunted  down  savagely  and  ruth- 
lessly— often  for  "sport,"  still  more  often 
for  their  commercial  value  as  dog  food. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  may  face  ex- 
tinction within  a  few  years  unless  the 
Congress  acts. 

The  bill  now  before  us — H.R.  9890 — 
answers  this  need  for  action  ]n  an  hon- 
est and  straightforward  way.  It  directs 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments to  protect  what  few  wild  horses 
and  burros  remain  on  the  West's  public 
lands,  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
specific  ranges  when  conditions  call  for 
them. 

The  bill,  moreover,  directs  the  Depart- 
ments to  appoint  a  joint  advisory 
board — nine  members,  all  exijerts — to 
advise  on  the  management  and  protec- 
tion of  wild  horses  and  burros.  Anyone 
who  himts  or  rounds  up  these  animals  on 
public  lands  will  be  liable  to  a  stiff  crimi- 
nal penalty — a  $2,000  fine  or  a  year  in 
jail. 

I  am  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
only  too  aware  of  the  pressing  need  for 
its  enactment  into  law. 

I  urge  its  passage  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9890. 
an  urgently  needed  measure  which  would 
provide  for  the  protection,  mansigement, 
and  control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  joined  with  over 
120  of  my  colleagues  In  mtroduclng  legis- 
lation to  protect  these  animals  that  are 
on  the  verge  of  extmction.  The  great 
need  for  this  type  of  action  is  evident — 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  an 
estimated  2  million  wUd,  free-roaming 
horses;  today,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service  have 
estimated  there  are  approximately  9,500 
free-roaming  horses  cm  public  lands.  Fy>r 
us  to  delay  action  on  this  legislation 
would  spell  certain  disaster  for  these 
animals  that  are  living  symbols  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  West. 

This  issue  has  generated  a  great  deal 
of  mall  from  concerned  citizens  who  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  only  definitive  con- 
gressional action  can  save  these  animals. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
constituents,  many  of  them  young  school- 
children, who  are  most  anxious  to  see 
this  important  part  of  our  national  herit- 
age preserved.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
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a  responsibility  to  our  young  people,  and 
to  future  generations,  to  Insure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  wild  horse  and  burro. 

I  therefore  urge  all  of  you  to  vote  In 
favor  of  H ja.  9890. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lover 
and  owner  of  horses — ^including  two 
ponies  which  were  bom  wild  on  Asaa- 
teague  Island — I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed when  the  plight  of  the  wild  mus- 
tangs came  to  national  attention.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  OtrsB)  to  protect  these  animals. 

The  free  roaming  horaee  and  burros 
that  struggle  for  survival  In  the  remote, 
wild  mountains  and  deserts  of  our  West- 
em  States  are.  without  a  douht,  one  of 
our  most  cherished  symbols  of  freedom, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Like  so  many  other  aspects 
of  our  freedom -loving  American  way  of 
life,  these  wild  horses  and  burros  are  in 
danger  of  being  exterminated  out  of 
existence. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Lands  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recognized  the  urgency  of  this 
legislation  and  scheduled  early  hearings. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  House 
Resolution  10015,  a  bill  identical  of 
House  Resolution  9890  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  few  re- 
maining wild  horses  and  burros  are  an 
important  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  control,  manage  and  protect  ttiem  on 
public  lands.  The  Secretary  would  also 
be  authorized  to  establish  spedal  ranges 
for  these  endangered  animals,  llie  bill 
further  provides  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  landowners  and 
certain  agencies  and  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory board  to  share  in  the  management 
planning. 

Under  the  bill,  a  fine  of  $2,000  and/or 
imprisonment  for  1  year  oould  be  im- 
posed for  molesting,  capturing,  or  using 
these  animals  in  any  conunerdal  prod- 
uct. The  penalties  for  these  and  other 
actions  may  seem  rather  stiff,  but  if  we 
are  to  stop  the  abuse,  neglect,  inhumane 
treatment,  and  occasicmal  outright  tor- 
ttire  that  the  wild  free  roaming  horses 
have  been  subjected  to  in  the  past,  I  feel 
that  strong  measures  are  needed. 

At  one  time  great  herds  of  wild  horses 
thrived  on  the  Western  plains  alongside 
the  buffalo.  But  like  the  buffalo  the  wild 
horse  could  not  withstand  the  Increasing 
pressure  brought  on  by  the  settlement  of 
the  West.  Something  had  to  give.  As 
usiial,  it  was  the  native  Indian,  the  buf- 
falo, the  timber  wolf,  and  wild  horses 
who  were  crowded  out. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
Indian  ponies  and  wild  mustangs  could 
be  numbered  in  the  millions.  Today  there 
are  less  than  17,000  left,  and  these  are 
mostly  In  the  rugged  parts  of  Nevada 
and  Wyoming. 

It  is  my  impression,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  protections  in  this  bill  would  also 
apply  to  the  wild  ponies  on  Uie  Assa- 
teague  National  Seashore  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  my  own  State  of  Maryland. 
Tradition   mdicates   these    wild   ponies 


swam  ashore  hundreds  of  years  ago  from 
Spanish  galleons  and  have  subsisted  on 
the  scnib  grass  growing  on  Assateague 
Island.  The  volunteer  fire  department 
at  Chlncoteague.  Va.,  has  been  the  care- 
taker of  the  ponies  and  roimds  them  up 
every  year,  feeds  them,  gives  them  veter- 
mary  attention  and  In  other  ways  helps 
to  preserve  these  lieautiful  animals.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  personally  own  two 
of  these  Assateague  ponies  and  they  are 
marvelous,  intelligent  companions  which 
give  my  family  and  me  a  great  desJ  of 
pleasure. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  I  expressed  my  concern 
over  a  particular  provision  in  the  original 
legislation  which  would  have  provided  a 
penalty  for  anyone  who  allows  a  domes- 
tic horse  or  burro  to  run  with  the  wild 
ones.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  committee  has  elinUnated  this  provi- 
sion from  the  legislation  before  us.  I  was 
concerned  because  on  Assateague  Island 
Arab  stallions  have  been  turned  loose  to 
mate  with  the  wild  mares  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  breed  of  the  Assateague 
ponies.  Had  the  penalty  provision  been 
Included  In  the  final  form  of  this  legisla- 
tion, this  essentially  laudable  practice  in 
the  case  of  the  Assateague  ponies  might 
have  been  unlawful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  counted 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort  to  save  and  protect  the  free  roam- 
mg  horses  and  burros  as  a  ss^mbol  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  and  the  love  of  freedom 
that  built  this  great  land  of  ours.  Like 
the  famous  Western  writer,  J.  Frank 
Doble,  I,  too,  feel  that  the  wild  horse  is 
"TTie  most  beautiful,  the  most  spirited, 
and  the  most  inspiring  creature  ever  to 
print  the  grasses  of  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  m  the 
other  body  approved  similar  legislation 
on  Jime  29  of  this  year,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  meet  this  challenge  favorably 
and  speedily. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  9890,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motlMi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
1116)  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAEaiR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  me 

An  act  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  oontrcd  of  wUd  tree-roaming 
horses  and  buiroe  on  puUic  lands 

Bb  it  enaoted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre*entativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaemhled. 


Sbction  1.  "mat  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress,  consistent  with  seotlon  101(b)(4) 
of  the  National  EQTironmsntal  Policy  Act 
(PubUc  Law  01-100),  that  wUd  free-roaznlng 
hones  and  biurowi  an  UTlng  symbols  of  the 
hlBtorlo  and  plonaar  qiirtt  of  the  West;  that 
they  contribute  to  the  dlveralty  of  life  forms 
within  the  Nation  and  emlch  the  llvee  of 
the  Amertcan  peopla;  that  these  boms  and 
burroe  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene;  that  It  la  the  policy  at  Congraes 
that  wUd  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
shaU  be  protected  from  capture,  branding, 
harammwit.  or  tmlawful  death  as  a  national 
heritage  species,  and  as  a  national  esthetic 
reeouroe;  and  that  to  acoompUsb  these  ends 
tbey  are  to  be  oonsideced  an  Integral  part 
of  the  national  ecologloal  system  of  the 
public  lands. 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  tills  Act,  (a)  "Secretary" 
shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  cooperation  of  and  In  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  lands  un- 
der his  jurlBdictlon  are  Involved  or  where  it 
may  be  neceasary  to  use  veterinarians  or  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
(b)  "wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros" 
refer  to  all  unbranded  and  unclaimed  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burroe  are  hereby  declared  to  be  under 
the  jurlsdlotlon  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  management  and  protection  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  protect  and 
manage  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burroe 
as  components  of  the  public  lands  and  in  ad- 
dition shall  designate,  eetabllsh,  and  main- 
tain specl&ed  ranges  on  public  lands  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  existing  bands 
of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burroe.  The 
Secretary  shall  manage  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  In  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  thriving,  natural,  and  eco- 
logical balance  among  fauna  and  flora;  such 
balance  shall  be  determined  by  qualified  sci- 
entists In  the  field  of  biology  and  ec<dogy, 
some  of  whom  are  independent  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  may  Include 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  established 
In  section  6  of  this  Act;  Provided,  however. 
That  such  management  activities  shall  be  at 
as  minimal  a  level  as  feasible,  (b)  Where  a 
habitat  Is  found  to  be  overpopulated.  the  Sec- 
retary, In  cons\iltatlon  with  his  Advisory 
Board,  may  order  destroyed  In  as  hximane  a 
manner  as  possible,  old,  sick,  or  lame  animals, 
and  then  If  need  be,  may  remove  by  capture 
and  offer  for  private  maintenance  under  hu- 
mane treatment  and  care,  additional  horses 
and  burros  determined  to  be  In  excess  pro- 
vided that  such  animals  shall  not  be  used  In 
rodeos  or  for  monetary  gain,  (c)  Nothing  In 
this  Act  sliall  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
ordering  destroyed  in  as  humane  a  manner 
as  possible  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  or 
burro  when  such  action  Is  considered  an  ajct 
of  mercy. 

Sec.  4.  If  wild  free-roaming  horses  or  b\ir- 
ros  wander  from  the  public  lands  onto  pri- 
vately owned  land  or  land  leased  from  the 
Government,  the  owners  or  lessees  of  such 
land  may  Inform  the  nearest  Federal  marshal 
or  agent  of  the  Secretary,  who,  in  turn,  shall 
arrange  to  have  the  animals  promptly  re- 
moved. In  no  event  shall  the  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burroe  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  be  destroyed  except  by  the 
agents  of  the  Secretary.  However,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  t>e  construed  as  a  prohibi- 
tion against  individuals  maintaining  wild 
free-roaming  hcosee  or  burros  on  their  private 
lands,  or  lands  leased  from  the  Government 
so  long  as  these  animals  are  being  protected 
pursuant  to  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act.  Any 
individuals  who  maintain  such  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  ot  burros  on  their  private 
lands  shall  notify  the  appropriate  agent  of 
the  Secretary  and  supply  him  with  a  reason- 
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able  approximation  of  the  number  of  anl* 
mals  80  maintained. 

Sec.  6.  A  person  claiming  ownership  of  a 
horse  or  burro  on  the  public  lands  shall  be 
entitled  to  recovery  only  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  branding  and  eetray  laws  of  tb* 
State  in  which  it  is  found. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  other  land- 
owners and  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  may  Issue  suck 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  th« 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sao.  7.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  not 
more  than  nine  members  to  advise  on  any 
matter  relating  to  free-roaming  horses  and 
burro*  and  their  management  and  protec- 
tion. He  shall  select  as  advisers  persons  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  or  State 
governments  and  whom  he  deems  to  have 
special  knowledge  about  protection  of  horses 
and  burros,  management  of  wildlife,  animal 
husbandry,  or  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. Members  of  the  board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  %60  per  dlea 
for  expenses  In  addition  to  actual  travel 
expenses  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  board. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
does,  or  attempts  to  do,  any  of  the  following, 
without  authority,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
and  puniabed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  thas 
$3,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both : 

(1)  willfully  removing  of  a  wild  free-roam- 
ing horse  or  burro,  protected  by  this  Act. 
from  the  public  domain: 

(ii)  converting  a  wild  free-roaming  horae 
or  burro  to  a  private  uae; 

(111)  maliciously  causing  the  death  of  any 
wild  frae-roaming  horse  or  burro  or  haraa»- 
Ing  it:  and 

(Iv)  proceasing  or  permitting  the  procea»> 
Ing  of  a  wild  free-roaming  horse  or  burro  or 
its  remains  into  commercial  products. 

(b)  Any  person  otherwise  violating  th» 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  pxirsxiant  hereto,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty,  to  be  assessed  b(y 
the  Secretary,  of  not  more  than  91,000  for 
each  such  violation.  No  such  penalty  shall 
be  asaeased  unless  the  person  has  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  witb 
respect  to  such  violation.  Any  such  penall^ 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  Upac 
any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed  pujs 
suant  to  this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  who 
shall  institute,  or  have  Instituted,  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  to  collect  such  penalty  Ua 
the  United  States  district  courts  which  shajl 
have  original  Jiirlsdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
such  actions. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  recovery  of  actual  damages  and  costs,  ncr 
shall  this  Act  preclude  customary  disposal 
of  the  remaining  of  deceased  wild  free-roan- 
Ing  horses  and  burros,  including  those  in  the 
authorized  possession  of  private  parties,  b«t 
in  no  event  shall  such  remains,  or  any  pact 
thereof,  be  sold  for  any  consideration,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly. 

Skc.  B.  Any  designated  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  Department  at 
Agriculture  shall  have  power,  without  war- 
rant, to  arrest  any  person  committing  in  the 
presence  of  such  employee  a  violation  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  made  pursuant  tber«» 
to.  and  to  take  such  person  Immediately  for 
examination  or  trial  biefore  an  olBcer  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and  shall  havs 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
juitidietlon  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto. 
Any  Judge  of  a  court  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  United 
States  commissioner  may,  within  his  respec- 
tive Jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or  affirma- 


tion showing  probable  cause,  issue  warrants 
in  all  such  cases. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  those  studies  of  the 
habits  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
that  he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated auch  suma  aa  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  bUl  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  the  Secretary  power  to  relocate 
wUd  free-roaming  horses  or  burros  to  areas 
of  the  public  lands  where  wild  free-roaming 
horses  or  burroe  do  not  presently  exist. 

Sec.  13.  After  the  expiration  of  thirty  cal- 
endar months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  twenty-four  cal- 
endar months  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  including  a 
summary  of  enforcement  and  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  number  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burroa  under  his  Juris- 
diction, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  or  other  actions  as  he  might 
deem  appropriate. 

AMXNOMEKT    OrrxXEO    BY    MB.    BARING 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Basing:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1116 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HJt.  0890,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9890)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHINO  THE  ARCHES 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
7136)  to  establish  the  Arches  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Hit.  7136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Boundary  Map,  Proposed  Archee  Na- 
tional Park.  Utah,"  numbered  RP88C-1S8-20, 
OOIE  and  dated  September  1969,  are  hereby 
established  as  the  Arches  National  Park 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park") .  Such 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Arches  National  Monument  Is 
hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  park.  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monument  by  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  ac- 
cortlance  with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  described  in  the  first 
aectioiv  of  this  Act.  except  that  laiula  or  In- 
terests therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
or  any  political  subdlTlslaix  thereof,  may  be 


acquired   only   with   the  approval   of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision. 

Skc.  a  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  park  az«  legally  occupied  or  uti- 
Ized  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  for 
grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease,  per- 
mit, or  license  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  laaued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  permit  the 
persona  holding  such  gcrazlng  privileges  or 
their  heirs  to  continue  in  the  exercise  there- 
of during  the  term  of  the  lease,  permit,  or 
license,  and  one  period  of  renewal  thereafter. 

Skc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued aa  affecting  In  any  way  any  rights  of 
owners  and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep 
herds,  existing  on  the  date  immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  trail  their 
herds  on  traditional  coiuses  used  by  them 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  and  to  wa- 
ter their  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  lands  Involving  such  trails  and  wa- 
tering are  situated  within  the  park:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  may  designate 
driveways  and  promulgate  reasonable  regu- 
lations providing  for  the  use  of  such  drive- 
ways. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall  ad- 
minister, protect,  and  develop  the  park,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Servloe, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 38,  1916  (39  Stat.  836) . 

lb)  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(d) 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  (78  BUt.  890:  16  U.S.C. 
1133  (c)  and  (d)).  his  recommendations  as 
the  suitability  or  nonsuitablllty  of  any  area 
within  the  park  for  preservation  as  wilder- 
ness, and  any  designation  of  any  such  area 
as  a  wilderness  bbsll  be  In  accordance  with 
said  Wilderness  Act. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
appropriate  agencies  of  ths  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions  shaU  conduct  a  study 
of  proposed  road  allnements  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  park.  Such  study  shall  consider 
what  roads  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for 
full  utilization  of  the  area  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  as  well  as  to  connect  with  roads 
of  Ingress  and  egress  to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  including  recom- 
mendations for  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  findings 
and  conclusions  developed  from  the  study. 

Sxc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  1138,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,031300  (AprU  1970  prices)  for  de- 
velopment, plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary flxictuatlons  in  construction  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  involred 
herein.  The  simu  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment undertaken  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAEZER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
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time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  (HJl.  7136)  by  our 
Utah  colleagues  (Mr.  McKay  and  Mr. 
Llotd)  provides  for  the  revision  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment and  for  its  redeslgnatlon  as  a  na- 
tional park.  It  is  the  first  of  three  similar 
measures  involving  park  areas  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

As  everyone  will  recall.  I  am  sure,  on 
January  20.  1969.  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
stantially enlarged  several  national 
monuments  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry  under  the  authority  of  a  1906 
act.  One  of  the  areas  involved  was  the 
Arches  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Utah  which  was  expanded  from  about 
34.000  acres  to  nearly  84,000  acres. 

Many  of  us  objected  to  that  unilateral 
Presidential  action  then,  and  many  of  us 
still  oppose  massive  changes  of  this  type 
without  any  opportunity  for  congres- 
sional review  and  public  participation  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Regardless 
of  the  merits  of  including  a  particular 
area  in  the  National  Park  System,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conclude  that 
emergency  action  was  required.  These 
lands  have  been  there  for  thousands  of 
years.  Man  has  not  seriously  altered 
them  since  this  Nation  was  founded;  and, 
I  believe  they  would  have  survived  long 
enough  to  be  given  the  usual  public  con- 
sideration afforded  by  the  legislative 
process. 

But  our  Job  today  is  not  to  debate 
whether  or  not  that  decision  should  have 
been  made.  We  are  here  to  recognize  an 
existing  fact  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  area  merits  national  park 
recognition. 

Shortly  after  the  annoimcement  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  some  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  visited  the  area  now  involved  in 
H.R.  7136.  Hearings  were  held  in  Moab, 
Utah,  and  numerous  witnesses  presented 
their  views.  Later  in  the  91st  Congress. 
and  again  this  year,  sulditional  public 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings,  the  committee 
has  developed  its  recommendations  for 
presentation  to  the  House. 

The  area  involved  in  H.R.  7136  is  lo- 
cated in  eastern  Utah.  It  contains,  per- 
haps, the  largest  collection  of  natural 
arches  In  the  coimtry.  In  addition,  the 
area  abounds  in  other  unusual  features 
carved  in  the  colorful  Entrada  sandstone 
by  the  winds  and  waters  over  the  ages. 

If  H.R.  7136  is  enacted,  the  new  Arches 
National  Park  would  total  73.234  acres 
of  land.  It  was  the  view  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  scenic  area 
certainly  merits  national  park  designa- 
tion. In  making  its  recommendation,  the 
committee  included  all  of  the  areas  which 
it  deemed  essential  to  the  park  objective. 

This  addition  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  Involve  a  mas- 
sive ezpendltxire  for  Umd  acquisition, 
since  practically  all  of  the  lands  are  fed- 
erally owned.  It  is  expected  that  about 
$125,000  will  be  needed  if  all  of  the  pri- 
vate inholdings  are  ultimately  purchased. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  long-term 


development  of  public  facilities  at  this 
park  are  estimated  to  be  $1,031,800.  If 
this  legislation  is  approved,  we  will  give 
statutory  recognition  to  the  enlarged 
area  and,  therefore,  make  it  possible  for 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  con- 
sider them  along  with  the  other  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  briefly  explains 
the  legislation  now  before  the  House.  The 
committee  has  reviewed  it  carefully  and 
we  are  recommending  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  bring  it  into  conf  ormity  with 
the  general  policies  applicable  to  other 
national  park  areas.  These  recommended 
changes  will  be  discussed  more  fully  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor ) . 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  HJl.  7136.  as  amended. 

aKKKXAI.  LXAVK 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arches  National  Mon- 
ument was  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  in  1929.  Since  then  its 
boimdarles  have  been  revised  on  three 
occasions. 

This  bill,  HJl.  7136,  redesignates  the 
Arches  National  Monument  as  a  national 
park. 

Although  H.R.  7136  reduces  the  acre- 
age of  the  park  to  73,234  acres,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  Members  that  some 
additional  land  has  been  added,  as  well 
as  acreage  taken  out.  However,  the  area 
that  has  been  added  does  not  require  the 
acquisition  of  any  privately  owned  land. 

There  is  some  privately  owned  land 
within  the  park  boundaries;  however, 
these  lands  are  also  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  National  Monument. 

Your  committee,  as  its  chairman  has 
stated,  has  placed  a  ceiling  on  future 
acquisitions  within  the  park  of  $125,000 
and  $1,311,800  for  development. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  which  were 
held  in  Utah  on  this  park  proposal,  nu- 
merous questions  were  raised  regarding 
the  rights  to  use  areas  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Your  committee  decided  that  this 
legislation  should  conform  to  the  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  Act. 

It  also  provided  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  cattlemen  and  sheep  grazers  to 
use  certain  trails  within  the  park,  but 
that  such  trails  would  be  regulated  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
now  has  before  it  the  first  of  three  pro- 
l>osals  involving  existing  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
la  consldertng  these  measures,  the  Sub- 
committee oa  Nftticnal  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation and  the  full  Committee  on  In- 


terior and  Insular  Affairs  attempted  to 
bring  all  three  areas  into  general  con- 
formity, to  the  extent  possible. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  considering 
is  H.R.  7136  by  Representatives  McKat 
and  Lloyd.  It  provides  that  the  Arches 
National  Monument  wUl  be  redesignated 
as  a  national  park  and  it  adjusts  the 
boundaries  to  include  those  areas  deemed 
essentifil  to  the  park. 

During  our  deliberations  on  this  legis- 
lation, the  committee  considered  and  ap- 
proved several  important  changes.  I 
would  like  to  explain  them  briefly : 

First.  We  recommended  that  the 
boimdary  lines  for  the  park  area  be  per- 
fected in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Psu-k  Service.  This  modest  change  in  the 
bill  will  result  in  a  slight  reduction — 
about  160  acres — in  the  size  of  the  park. 
The  park  area  included  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill— 73.234  acres — is  smaller  than 
the  enlarged  National  Monument — 82.- 
953  acres — but  it  is  substantially  larger 
than  the  monviment  as  it  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  1969—34,010  acres — ^before 
being  enlarged  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation. 

Second.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  amended  with  respect  to 
continued  grazing  within  the  park.  We 
recognize  that  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  grazing  rights  could  result  in  sub- 
stantial hardships  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved unless  this  £u:tivity  is  phased  out 
gradually.  For  this  reason,  the  committee 
adopted  the  formula  approved  by  tlie 
Congress  in  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  Act  when  it  confronted  a  com- 
parable sltuaticai.  It  would  allow  leasees 
and  permittees  one  extension.  This,  we 
imderstand,  would  phase  out  grazing  in 
the  reasonably  f orseeable  future  without 
seriously  jeopardizing  any  existing  op- 
erator. Similarly,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  provide  for  the  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  driveways  used  for 
the  trailing  cattle  and/or  sheep  through 
the  paiic. 

Third.  The  committee  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  area  imder  the  terms  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  and  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  proposed  road  aUnements  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  pule. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
has  written  into  HJl.  7136,  the  usual 
provision  umiHng  the  amoimts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  future  land 
acquisition  to,  and  development  of,  this 
area.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  costs 
will  exceed  $125,000  for  land  acquislUon 
and  $1,031,800  for  developmait. 

FlnaUy,  some  amoidments  recom- 
mended would  delete  imnecessary  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  which  repeats  existing 
general  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  con- 
sidered this  legislation  carefully.  We  feel 
that  this  area  is  worthy  of  the  recogni- 
tion which  HH.  7136  would  grant.  It  Is  an 
outstanding  scoilc  area  containing  some 
90  known  natural  arches  and  many, 
many  other  toteresting  and  unusual  for- 
mations sculptured  by  the  forces  of 
nature. 
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I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  recommend  the  enactment  of  HJi. 
7136,  afi  amended. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  a«  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Llotd). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJI.  7137.  to  expcmd  Canyon- 
lands  Natloinal  Park;  and  H.R.  7136  and 
H.R.  8213  to  redesignate  the  Arches  and 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monuments  as  na- 
tional parks. 

All  three  of  these  areas  lie  in  the 
spectacularly  scenic  red  rock  coimtry  of 
southeastern  Utah  The  redeaignation  of 
Arches  and  Caplttd  Reef  will  give  the 
State  of  Utah  a  total  of  five  national 
parks. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  point  of 
controversy  in  my  State  in  recent  years 
since  President  Johnson,  in  one  of  his 
last  o£Qcial  acts  before  leaving  office  in 
1969,  expanded  by  proclamation  both  the 
Arches  and  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ments. 

The  bills  before  the  House  do  not  rep- 
resent an  ideal  solution  to  all  residents 
of  Utah,  and  reasonable  people  will  dis- 
agree on  specific  provisions  and  acreage. 
However,  they  do,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sent the  desire  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  taken  a  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  legislation. 

Briefly,  the  bills  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Arches  National  Monument  will  be  re- 
designated as  a  national  park,  and  re- 
duced from  its  present  size  of  nearly 
83,000  acres  to  sUghtly  over  73.140  acres, 
for  a  net  reduction  of  some  9,660  acres. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  will 
also  be  redesignated  as  a  national  park, 
and  will  be  reduced  in  size  by  more  than 
12,500  acres  from  the  present  monument 
boxmdaries,  for  a  total  park  area  of  241.- 
671  acres. 

Canyonlands,  an  existing  national  park 
created  by  Congress  In  1964,  will  be  ex- 
panded by  79,618  acres,  for  a  total  park 
area  of  337,258  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  previously, 
there  has  been  strong  opposition  in  the 
past  to  tying  up  more  land  under  a  single 
use  designation  in  a  State  which  is  al- 
ready nearly  three-fourths  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  1 
fully  understand  and  sympathize  with 
those  who  remain  in  opposition  to  this 
bill,  whose  roots  are  deep  in  this  land 
being  converted  to  national  use.  Rather 
than  seeing  an  expansion  and  protection 
In  the  national  Interest  of  natural  won- 
ders, they  see  land  which  they  know  and 
respect  being  removed  from  multiple  use 
and  resources  which  they  feel  could  be 
exptmded  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  now 
locked  out  from  what  they  consider  to 
be  appiroprlate  and  productive  use. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  widespread 
support  for  the  park  boundaries  Is  clear 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Utahans  have  at  last  come  to  a 
consensus  of  what  is  realistically  possi- 
ble, and  I  see  no  overriding  reason  now 
to  further  delay  the  proper  setting  of 
boxmdaries  so  that  we  can  concentrate 
on  the  proper  expenditure  of  develop- 
ment funds  to  make  these  areas  of  maxi- 
mum benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations. 


We  in  Utah  are  extremely  proud  of  our 
natural  wonders,  and  feel  as  keenly  as 
anyone  the  need  to  give  them  full  pro- 
tection. 

I  would  like  to  address  at  this  point  in 
the  record  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  While  I  do  not  fully  agree 
with  every  provision  of  the  legislation, 
I  believe  that  it  represents  a  compromise 
achieved  through  fair  and  objective  ex- 
amination of  the  Issues  consistent  with 
national  objectives  on  preservation  of  the 
national  park  system. 

With  resi)ect  to  grazing  privileges,  pres- 
ent permitholders  in  Arches  and  Capitol 
Reef  are  entitled  to  one  10-year  renewal 
of  their  permits  by  the  bills  before  us. 
This  differs  from  the  2&-year  phaseout 
period  in  the  original  bills  sponsored  by 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
QuNN  McKat  of  Utah.  I  would  hope  that 
conference  with  the  other  body,  that  the 
25-year  phaseout  will  prevail. 

Within  the  proposed  Capitol  Reef  Na- 
tional Park  bill,  there  is  language  relative 
to  the  granting  of  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  across  the  proposed  park.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  use  permits  for  necessary  utility 
rights-of-way  if  he  finds  that  they  would 
be  compatible  with  the  park  and  would 
not  significantly  affect  the  park  in  an 
adverse  way. 

This  language  is  clearly  intended  to  be 
positive  In  its  declaration.  It  Is  Intended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  act  to  per- 
mit the  easement  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions, not  as  authority  to  encourage 
unnecessary  lock-up  of  essential  services. 
Capitol  Reef,  as  expanded,  runs  approxi- 
mately 70  miles  north  and  south  through 
the  south  central  part  of  the  State.  Pres- 
ent and  future  energy  needs  require  that 
easements  be  granted  for  utility  lines  to 
wheel  power  from  the  southwest  comer 
of  the  State  to  the  northeast.  If  the  ease- 
ments are  denied,  it  will  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  State  of 
Utah  smd  its  power  service  to  meet  grow- 
ing needs.  It  is  my  personal  desire  that 
the  Secretary  recognize  how  vitally  Im- 
portant this  is  to  the  public  need. 

A  significant  provision  added  by  the 
committee  deals  with  the  study  of  road 
alinements  in  all  three  park  proposals. 
Parks  are  for  people  to  enjoy,  and  the 
lack  of  proper  access  has  long  been  a 
problem  in  this  southern  Utah  area.  I 
do  not  feel  the  parks  should  be  locked  up 
for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  with  the 
stamina  and  time  to  backpack  into  the 
vast,  remote  reaches  of  the  three  park 
areas.  Proper  roads,  consLstoit  with  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty, 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  experience 
may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Local  govern- 
ments, who  are  often  most  affected  by 
decisions  regarding  rotuls  in  this  area. 
will  be  consulted  and  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  decisionmaking  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  bill. 

The  committee  report  makes  reference 
to  discussions  on  these  bills  concerning 
an  Advisory  Commission  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  in  formulating  plans  for 
the  park  areas  of  southern  Utah.  Where 
so  many  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem are  located  in  the  same  area,  local 
residents  should  be  given  more  consider- 


ation on  decisions  which  adversely  affect 
their  lives.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Park 
Service  make  every  effort  to  allow  local 
representatives  to  participate  in  all  deci- 
sionmaking processes  which  affect  them. 
For  the  record,  I  submit  the  following 
descriptions  of  each  park  area  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  boundary  proposals  cgd- 
tained  in  the  legislation : 

CANT0NLAN08  NATIONAL  PABK 

Canyonlands  National  Park  was  added 
to  the  park  system  by  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1964.  and  presently  consists  of  267.640 
acres.  The  bill  before  the  House  today 
would  revise  the  boundaries  by  adding 
four  new  tracts  totaling  79.618  acres,  for 
a  total  new  park  area  of  337.258  acres. 

Canyonlands,  located  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Utah,  encompasses  an  area  of 
fantastic  canyons,  domes,  and  stone 
spires  carved  out  from  the  red  sandstone 
by  300  million  years  of  the  forces  of 
nature. 

The  1  mile  thick  accumulation  of  rock 
and  sand  sits  on  a  3,000  foot  thick  base 
of  pure  salt  deposited  by  an  ancient  sea 
trapped  millions  of  years  ago.  Through 
evaporation  the  sea  became  increasingly 
briny,  and  the  salt  layers  formed  out  of 
this  brine.  Over  the  ages  this  salt  has 
been  buried  by  the  debris  of  sand,  stone, 
and  wom-down  mountains.  As  the  salt 
bed  shifts,  the  sandstone  layers  above 
crack,  curve,  bulge,  and  collapse  into 
eerie  and  surrealistic  shapes. 

The  most  powerful  force  in  the  carving 
of  Canyonlands  has  been  the  mighty 
Colorado  River,  which  has  cut  intricate 
canyons  and  gorges,  some  over  1,400  feet 
deep.  At  the  heart  of  Canyonlands.  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Green  and  the  Colo- 
rado Rivers,  which  merge  to  form  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  scenic  rivers  on  the 
continent. 

At  the  time  Canyonlands  was  created, 
it  was  recognized  that  there  were  addi- 
tional areas  adjacent  to  the  original  park 
boundaries  which  were  deserving  of  na- 
tional park  status.  These  areas  are  added 
by  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  include: 

Horseshoe  Canyon:  This  would  be  a 
detached  unit  of  3,178  acres  located  7 
miles  west  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
park.  All  of  the  lands  are  presently  under 
Federal  ownership,  and  are  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  This 
area  Includes  a  scenic  portion  of  the  can- 
yon Itself,  and  several  groups  of  ancient 
Indian  pictographs  which  merit  pro- 
tection by  the  Park  Service. 

The  Maze:  This  area  consists  of  47,313 
acres  located  west  of  the  Colorado  River 
below  its  junction  with  the  Green  River. 
It  includes  brightly  colored,  intricately 
eroded  geologic  features  known  as  the 
Maze,  the  Land  of  Standing  Rocks,  and 
Ernie's  Country.  The  area  Includes  4.478 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
which  will  be  acquired  by  exchange.  The 
remaining  land  area  is  federally  owned. 

The  North  Side:  This  Is  a  17.175-acre 
area  nmnlng  along  the  north  boundary 
of  the  present  park.  It  includes  the  head 
of  scenic  Taylor  Canyon,  portions  of 
Shafer  Canyon  and  the  White  Rim.  This 
addition  will  permit  the  development  of 
overlooks  at  Taylor  and  Shafer  Canyons. 
This  tract  Includes  1,603  acres  of  State- 
owned  land  to  be  acquired  by  exchange. 

Lavendar   Canyon:    This  area   to   be 
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added  to  the  park  includes  11,952  acres 
adjoining  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
present  park.  It  contains  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Lavendar  Canyon  and  a  section  of 
Upper  Salt  Creek  Canyon,  both  highly 
scenic  areas  with  prehistoric  Indlam  ruins 
and  natural  arches.  The  State  owns  1,278 
acres  of  land  in  this  area,  and  80  acres 
are  in  private  ownership.  It  is  expected 
that  acquisition  of  these  private  lands 
will  cost  approximately  $16,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  areas  are 
worthy  of  Inclusion  to  our  national  parlc 
system  for  the  protection  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  committee  made  some  changes  in 
the  bill  which  should  be  noted  here.  Many 
of  the  amendments  were  merely  perfect- 
ing ones,  but  three  new  sections  are  rec- 
ommended as  substantive  additions  to 
the  bill. 

The  first  new  section  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  study  of 
areas  to  determine  the  suitability  or  non- 
sultabillty  of  wilderness  designation  with- 
in the  park.  The  second  directs  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
public  agencies  including  the  State  and 
local  governments,  to  conduct  a  study  of 
proposed  road  alinements  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  park.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant amendment.  In  my  opinion,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  study  will  produce 
recommendations  for  adequate  access  to 
open  up  this  scenic  country  to  all  the 
people.  A  third  new  section  limits  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  development  of  the  park.  It  has  been 
noted  that  most  of  the  land  involved  here 
is  already  under  Federal  ownership,  and 
the  State-owned  lands  will  be  acquired  by 
exchange.  Most  of  the  costs  are  as- 
sociated with  development  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  the  committee  bill  limits  the 
amount  for  this  development  to  $5,102,- 
000,  which  represents  the  estimate  of  the 
Park  Service  for  funds  needed  for  this 
purpose. 

Grazing  in  the  tu-ea  will  be  phased  out 
over  a  10-year  period.  There  are  10  ex- 
isting grazing  permits  on  the  Federal 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  7137  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

AKCHK8     NATIONAL     PAKK 

The  bUl  H.R.  7136  will  create  the 
Arches  National  Park  at  the  present  site 
of  Arches  National  Monument.  The 
Arches  National  Monument,  consisting 
of  34,009  acres  was  established  in  April 
of  1929.  On  January  20,  1969.  President 
Johnson  issued  an  executive  proclama- 
tion expanding  the  area  of  Arches  Na- 
tional Monument  to  82,953  acres.  The 
Impact  of  HJi.  7136  will  be  to  reduce 
the  acreage  within  Arches  by  9,660  acres, 
to  a  total  of  73.140  acres. 

In  1970  a  total  of  178,500  persons  vis- 
ited Arches  National  Monument.  Tht 
elevation  of  Arches  to  a  National  Park 
will  greatly  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  the  area  to  tourists.  The  creation  of 
this  park  will  serve  as  a  boost  to  Utah's 
$175,000,000  tourist  industry. 

Arches  Ues  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Colorado  River  gorge  near  the  city  of 
Moab,  Utah.  Within  the  confines  of 
Arches,  one  finds  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  natural   stone   arches,   win- 


dows, spires  and  pinnacles  in  any  known 
area  of  the  United  States.  To  date,  ap- 
proximately 90  arches  have  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  likely  that  more  of  these 
spectacular  features  will  be  discovered 
as  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  park 
are  explored. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  ciurent- 
ly  administering  Arches  National  Monu- 
ment and  will  continue  to  oversee  Arches 
National  Park.  Present  developmoits 
within  Arches  are  quite  limited.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  food  or  lodging  with- 
in Arches.  However,  these  amenities  are 
available  in  nearby  Moab.  The  Park 
Service  maintains  a  visitors  center  at  the 
entrance  to  Arches.  The  only  other  de- 
veloped facility  in  Arches  is  a  modem 
campground  located  in  the  area  of  Dev- 
ils Garden.  In  addition  to  these  develop- 
ments, the  Park  Service  maintains  a 
series  of  traUs,  and  conducts  hiking 
tours  Into  the  Fiery  Furnace  section  of 
Arches.  There  now  exists  a  total  of  69.42 
miles  of  developed  and  undevel<H>ed 
roadways,  within  Arches. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Arches  are  typ- 
ical of  most  of  the  desert-like  reglcois  of 
the  Southwest.  Deer,  coyotes,  and  foxes 
are  the  most  common  large  mammals 
found  In  the  area.  Other  animals  include 
ground  squirrels,  Kangaroo  rats,  rabbits 
and  reptiles.  The  vegetation  of  the  area 
is  limited  by  the  constraints  of  a  desert 
climate.  However,  the  valley  areas,  es- 
pecially Salt  Valley,  are  often  carpeted 
with  wildflowers. 

It  is  the  spectacular  geology  of  this 
area  which  makes  Arches  worthy  of  Na- 
tional Park  status.  The  inspiring  geologic 
features  of  the  Arches  area  are  formed  in 
the  deep  red  masses  of  the  Entrada  sand- 
stone. Ttie  Entrada  formation  was  laid 
down  150  million  years  ago  during  the 
Jurassic  Period  when  this  part  of  the 
Southwest  was  a  vast  coastal  desert.  The 
Entrada  layer  Is  about  300  feet  thick. 
Since  being  deposited  by  the  unremitting 
winds  of  a  prehistoric  age,  the  Entrada 
formation  has  been  uplifted  and  frac- 
tured niunerous  times.  Once  the  Entrada 
sandstone  reached  the  surface,  the  intri- 
cate processes  of  weathering  began.  Mois- 
ture began  seeping  into  the  formation, 
dissolving  the  natural  cementation  of  the 
rock.  Wind  and  nmnlng  water  then  car- 
ried away  the  loose  particles  of  sand.  As 
this  process  continued,  the  cracks  In  the 
rock  began  to  widen,  narrow  canyons 
separated  by  sandstone  fins  were  formed. 
The  ongoing  weathering  processes  re- 
lentlessly cut  away  the  lower  walls  of 
these  fins.  Eventually  this  natural  quar- 
rying process  pierced  the  rock  fins,  creat- 
ing first  small  window  formations,  and 
finally  the  dramatic  arches  found  In  the 
area  today. 

Many  of  the  Important  geologic  fea- 
tures of  Arches  can  be  seen  from  the 
roadway  and  parking  areas.  Such  struc- 
tures as  the  Three  Gossips,  Sheep  Rock, 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Organ,  Court- 
house Canyon,  and  the  Windows  Section 
can  be  viewed  in  this  casual  manner.  In 
order  to  best  appreciate  the  spectacular 
geologic  sculpture  of  Arches,  the  vlstor 
will  want  to  spend  time  walking  the  trail 
system  maintained  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  Windows  section,  located  in  the 


east-central  portion  of  Arches  is  the  area 
most  accessible  to  the  hiker.  Tat  Win- 
dows section  contains  eight  large  arches, 
as  well  as  many  passageways,  coves,  pin- 
nacles, spires  and  balanced  rocks.  Within 
this  area  the  hiker  will  find  Double  Arch, 
Parade  of  Elephants,  Cote  of  the  Caves, 
North  and  South  Windows  and  the  Bal- 
anced Rock  is  an  outstanding  feature, 
consisting  of  a  boulder  estimated  to 
weigh  3,577  tons  perched  atop  a  radically 
tapered  plrmacle. 

The  second  area  of  importance  is  the 
Devils  Garden.  The  major  features  of 
Devils  Garden  are  the  Skyline  Arch, 
Broken  Arch,  Tunnel  Arch,  Pine  Tree 
Arch,  Landscape  Arch,  Partltton  Arch. 
Double  O  Arch  and  Dark  Angel.  The 
Landscape  Arch  is  the  most  Important  of 
these  features.  This  arch  Is  291  feet  long. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  world's  longest 
natural-stone  span.  Landscape  Arch  is 
also  of  special  interest  because  it  was 
used  as  a  winter  campsite  by  prehistoric 
Indian  tribes.  The  Fiery  Furnace  is  also 
located  in  the  Devils  Garden.  UnUke  the 
other  parts  of  Devils  Garden,  however, 
this  section  is  so  rugged  that  much  of  It 
remains  unexplored.  Fiery  Furnace  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  striking  Impact 
created  by  the  setting  sun  refiecting  off 
the  nearly  vertical  sandstone  walls. 

The  third  portion  of  arches  which 
shoiild  be  mentioned  is  the  Courthouse 
Towers  area  in  the  southwestern  sector 
of  arches.  The  highlights  of  this  area  ar« 
Park  Avenue,  Sheep  Rock,  the  Hiree  Gos- 
sips, the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Organ. 
The  most  impressive  single  feature  is 
Park  Avenue,  a  narrow  stone  corridor 
lined  by  towering  pinnacles  which  have 
been  richly  stained  by  deep  red  desert 
vamish. 

lliere  is  a  fourth  area  of  arches  which 
is  both  easily  reachable  and  of  geologic 
significance.  This  is  the  portion  of  arches 
known  as  Ellondlke  Bluffs.  The  Klondike 
Bluffs  area  is  still  developing,  providing 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  view  differ- 
ing rates  of  erosion  taking  place  in  the 
various  layers  of  stone.  The  most  impos- 
ing single  structure  of  the  Klondike 
Bluffs  area  is  the  Tower  Arch.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Klon- 
dike Bluffs  is  situated  in  Salt  Valley,  the 
site  of  much  of  the  wildflower  growth 
which  occurs  in  arches. 

The  ultimate  geologic  spectacular  of 
arches  is  the  Delicate  Arch.  Located  in 
the  northeast  portion  arches,  the  Delicate 
Arch  stands  alone,  devoid  of  the  ridge- 
like  fins  which  surround  many  of  the 
other  arches.  The  Delicate  Arch  is  lo- 
cated along  a  trail  containing  other  fea- 
tures of  Interest,  such  &a  a  swinging  sus- 
pension bridge,  the  Salt  Wash  and  the 
Tumbow  Cabin  which  dates  back  to  1906. 
The  Delicate  Arch,  situated  in  a  back- 
groimd  which  features  gigantic  slick- 
rock  domes,  the  gorge  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  snow-laden  peaks  of  the 
La  Sal  Mountains,  Is  itself  worthy  of  na- 
tional park  status. 

Although  many  of  the  features  of 
arches  are  easily  accessible  to  the  casual 
hiker,  parts  of  this  area  are  so  rugged 
that  they  can  be  adequately  explored  only 
through  the  use  of  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles.  The  newly  added  Eagle  Park 
area  fits  Into  this  category,  as  does  the 
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remote  Herdlna  Park  section  which  con- 
tains such  features  as  the  Eye  of  the 
Whale  and  the  Hanging  Oardens.  The 
National  Park  Service  provides  marked 
trails  which  may  be  used  by  off-road 
vehicles  without  damaging  the  valuable 
geologic  features  of  arches. 

Ooing  beyond  those  areas  stiitable  for 
exploration  by  four-wheel-drive  vehicles, 
some  portions  of  Arches  are  so  rugged 
and  unspoiled  that  they  remain  totally 
untouched  by  man. 

Arches  National  Park  will  provide 
magnificent  natiiral  scenery  which  is  idt- 
uated  and  developed  in  such  a  way  that 
its  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  cross- 
section  of  Americans.  For  the  casual 
tourist  there  is  breathtaking  scenery 
which  can  be  viewed  from  an  automobUe 
during  a  visit  of  only  a  few  hours.  The 
traveler  wishing  to  spend  more  time 
viewing  the  spectacle  of  Arches  may  avail 
himself  of  the  fine  trail  system  main- 
tained by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Arches  also  caters  to  back-country  ad- 
venturer by  providing  thousands  of  acres 
of  unexplored  wilderness.  An  area  ca- 
pable of  providing  pleasure  to  so  many 
different  groups  is  surely  worthy  of  in- 
clusion in  our  splendid  system  of  national 
parks. 

CAPITOL     BZKT     NATIONAL     PAUC 

This  bill.  HM.  8213,  will  change  the 
status  of  Capitol  Reef  National  Monu- 
ment elevating  it  to  nationsd  park  status 
and  reducing  its  size  by  approximately 
12.500  acres  from  the  present  254.241 
acres.  The  proposed  park  would  contain 
241.671  acres. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monimient  was 
created  by  proclamation  on  August  2. 
1937  and  expanded,  again  by  proclama- 
tion, on  July  2,  1958,  and  January  20, 
1969.  The  expansion  by  President  John- 
son in  1969  increased  the  size  of  the 
monument  by  215,056  acres,  a  nearly 
sixfold  Increase. 

The  bill  will  exclude  several  areas  an- 
nexed by  the  1969  proclamation,  areas 
generally  of  little  scenic  value  and  of 
considerable  value  as  grazing  lands.  An 
area  near  the  northeast  comer  will  be 
added  because  of  significant  pictograplu. 

Within  the  area  there  are  appro:d- 
mately  60  grazing  permittees  grazing 
some  6,000-animsd-unlt  months.  The  bill 
will  allow  one  10-year  renewal  of  a  graz- 
ing permit.  The  use  of  traditional  stock 
driveways  and  trails  will  also  be  allowed. 

Capitol  Reef  is  a  spectacular  su-ea  lo- 
cated  In  south-central  Utah  containing 
numerous  cliffs,  pinnacles,  spires,  and 
brilliantly  colored  rock  layers.  The 
Waterpocket  Fold,  a  great  doubling  up 
of  the  earth's  crust,  is  the  largest  and 
most  spectacular  monocline  in  the 
United  States. 

The  area  has  a  geologic  history  similar 
to  many  other  parts  of  the  Colorado 
River  basin.  It  was  once  a  low-lying  re- 
gion, consisting  of  swamps,  shallow 
lagoons,  and  wide,  sluggish  streams,  in- 
habited by  giant  reptiles  and  sunphlbians. 

For  millions  of  years,  streams  carried 
silt,  sand,  and  mud  into  the  swampy  low- 
land. As  the  sediments  were  buried,  they 
gradually  hardened  to  become  sandstone 
and  shale. 

As  the  Rocky  Mountains  began  to  form 
about  60  million  years  ago.  the  rocks  of 


this  area  were  buckled  and  folded.  Water 
and  wind  removed  the  soft  upper  forma- 
tions and  cut  deep  gorges  in  the  more 
reaiatant  rock  along  fractures.  Erosion  is 
thus  the  sculptor  of  the  innumerable 
towers,  plimacles,  and  great  domes  that 
are  found  in  Capitol  Reef  today. 

Reconnaissance  surveys  have  indicated 
that  Capitol  Reef  is  of  great  geological 
significance.  Within  an  area  of  some  90 
square  miles,  much  of  the  pre- Tertiary 
geologic  history  of  the  Colorado  Plateau 
Province  is  presented  for  study  in  the 
rock  formations.  Also  exceptionally  well 
displayed  are  major  geographic  struc- 
tures of  Triassic  and  Jurassic  strata  and 
other  physiographic  featiores  in  many 
stages  of  development. 

The  region  is  also  very  attractive  for 
archeologlcal  studies.  Relics  and  well 
preserved  structiu^s  of  the  Fremont  In- 
dian culture  occupy  niches  of  the  can- 
yon wall.  Petroglyphs  are  common,  and 
many  skeletons  In  shallow  graves  mark 
the  site  of  an  unrecorded  battle  or  epi- 
demic in  the  area.  The  numerous  arti- 
facts in  the  monument  collection  show 
phases  of  aboriginal  cultiire  not  well 
known  elsewhere. 

The  prehistoric  Indians  known  as  the 
Fremont  Basketmakers  raised  com  on 
flat  ground  near  the  streams.  These  In- 
dians lived  in  open  caves  and  built  small 
stone  structures  for  the  storage  of  com. 

Roads  in  the  monument  lie  principally 
upon  the  Moenkopi  formation.  This  dark 
red  or  brown,  ripple  marked  shale  shows 
unusual  erosional  forms  along  the  cliff 
base  and  contains  fossil  footprints  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians  in  many  places. 
Stranded  on  the  Moenkopi  beds  are  large 
volcanic  boulders  washed  down  from  the 
high  plateaus  by  melting  glacial  ice  near- 
ly 10,000  years  £igo.  Above  the  Moenkopi 
is  a  thick  exposure  of  Chinle  shale  in 
various  colors.  Above  the  Chinle.  600  feet 
of  red  Wlngate  sardstone  forms  the 
sheer,  high  pinnacled  cliffs  that  dominate 
the  landscape. 

Finally  as  cap  rock,  the  grey  or  white 
Navajo  sandstone  rests  on  top.  Its  cones, 
arches,  and  rounded  domes  resemble  the 
domes  of  many  capitol  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  Waterpocket  Fold, 
Qrsuid  Wash  offers  spectacular  beauty 
high-lighted  by  a  narrow  canyon  where 
1,000  foot  walls  are  only  16  feet  apart. 
Capitol  Gorge  features  petroglyphs  esti- 
mated to  be  over  1.200  years  old. 

Throughout  the  park  are  great  blind 
arches,  "echo  chambers,"  and  natural 
bridges  and  arches.  Hickman  Natural 
Bridge  Is  located  in  Capitol  Oorge  and 
Cassidy  Arch  is  found  in  Fremont  Riv- 
er Canyon. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  geograplilc  lo- 
cation, the  Fremont  River  drainage  was 
the  last  section  of  Utah  to  be  explored 
and  settled.  In  January  1854,  Col.  John 
C.  Fremont  and  members  of  his  expedi- 
tion first  viewed  the  Capitol  Reef  area 
from  atop  Thousand  Lake  Mountain. 
Perhaps  the  first  whites  to  enter  the  area 
was  a  group  of  Mormons  on  a  semimill- 
tary  expedition,  under  the  leadership  of 
James  Andrus.  who  came  from  the  south 
over  Boulder  Mountain.  The  first  writ- 
ten record  of  entry  into  the  area  is  in  the 
form  of  two  names.  J.  A.  Call  and  Wal. 
Bateman.    dated    September    21,    1871, 


which  were  carved  on  a  rock  in  Capitol 
Gorge. 

The  first  geographic  and  geologic  re- 
connaissance of  the  area  was  made  in 
1875  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson,  a  geo- 
grapher of  the  John  Wesley  Powell  sur- 
vey. It  was  Thompson  who  designated 
many  of  the  names  that  are  still  in  use 
today. 

After  the  establishment  of  a  base  set- 
tlement at  Salt  Lake  City  In  1847. 
Brigham  Young  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Mormon  Church  planned  to  explore  and 
settle  vast  regions  of  the  intermountain 
area.  Over  360  settlements  were  estab- 
lished from  the  time  they  arrived  until 
1880.  Among  these  was  Junction,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Fremont  River  and 
Sulphur  Creek.  Junction  was  first  settled 
in  1880  and  20  years  later  the  name  was 
changed  to  Fruita  because  of  the  many 
orchards  established  in  the  area.  The 
early  settlers  found  so  many  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  cultivating  the  tillable 
land  that  the  area  until  recently  could 
not  support  more  than  8  or  10  families. 

Impassable  roads  discouraged  visitors 
and  the  area  remained  practically  un- 
known to  the  outside  world  until  the 
1930's. 

As  well  as  the  great  natural  beauty 
of  the  park  there  are  historical  sites  that 
have  been  preserved.  They  represent 
three  separate  historical  chapters  of  the 
area,  travel,  mining,  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities of  the  early  pioneers. 

The  site  that  represents  the  travels  of 
early  pioneers  in  the  area  is  the  pioneer 
register  in  Capitol  Gorge.  Sections  of  the 
gorge  wall  are  covered  with  the  names 
of  persons  who  used  the  gorge  as  a  pas- 
sageway through  the  reef.  Many  of  the 
names  are  of  relatives  still  living  in  the 
area. 

The  site  representing  the  mining  ac- 
tivities is  Oyler  Tunnel  located  at  the 
head  of  Grand  Wash  along  the  north 
wall. 

The  agricultural  activities  are  repre- 
sented by  orchards  still  maintained  near 
the  headquarters  area.  These  are  impor- 
tant because  they  were  the  mainstays  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  area. 

The  only  historic  structure  is  the  old 
Fruita  Schoolhouse.  used  from  1894  to 
1941.  The  building  has  been  restored  to 
represent  the  1920's  period. 

The  climate  of  the  region  Is  arid, 
characterized  by  long,  hot  summers,  and 
cold  winters.  Midsummer  temperatures 
are  in  the  80-  to  90-degree  range,  and 
the  nights  are  normally  cool.  Spring  and 
fall  are  generally  mild,  and  from  Decem- 
ber through  January  it  Is  usually  cold. 

The  vegetation,  mammals,  and  birds  of 
the  park  are  typical  of  the  pinyon-Juniper 
belt  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Sagebrush, 
saltbrush.  and  squawbush  form  most  of 
the  shrubby  ground  cover.  Deer,  foxes, 
bobcats,  and  porcupines  cmd  other  small 
rodents  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  animal 
population.  Lizards  are  numerous,  but 
snakes  are  rarely  found.  Hawks,  owls, 
ravens,  and  other  birds  are  common. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  is 
under  the  administration  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, under  which  it  would  remain  as  a 
national  park.  Campgrounds,  restroom 
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facilities,  water,  and  a  visitor  center  are 
available  to  users  of  the  park. 

The  remarkable  natural  beauty  of  the 
area,  the  usual  and  rare  geologic  features 
found  in  the  monument  recommend  the 
monument  well  for  consideration  as  a 
national  park. 

I  strongly  support  the  passing  of  H.R. 
8213  by  the  House,  as  I  feel  that  this 
area  should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  support  of  H.R.  7136,  a  bill  which 
would  designate  the  Arches  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah  as  a 
National  Park,  abohsh  the  National 
Monument  which  was  created  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  revise  the  IxDim- 
daries  of  the  present  monument  and  es- 
tablish the  park  boundaries  by  legisla- 
tive act. 

The  bill  actually  reduces  the  acreage 
of  the  present  monument.  In  this  ta- 
stance.  that  is  salutory  because  the  ex- 
cluded acreage,  about  9.719  acres,  is  not 
needed  for  park  purposes.  In  revising  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument,  some  new 
areas  were  recommended  for  inclusion 
and  others  for  deletion.  After  careful 
review  of  those  recommendations,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs included  some  strikingly  beautiful 
and  worthwhile  lands  suitable  for  park 
purposes  that  had  been  omitted  when  the 
monument  was  established  in  1929  and 
later  revised,  again  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, in  1938,  1960.  and  1969.  Unfor- 
tunately, an  area  overlooking  this  Colo- 
rado river  known  as  "the  Dry  Mesa"  is 
not  mcluded  for  the  alleged  reason  that 
it  is  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  warrant 
park  status.  I  am  in  hopes  that  some  time 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  that  recom- 
mendation will  be  reviewed  and  revised. 
None  of  the  lands  newly  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  p«u-k  are 
privately  owned,  although  there  are 
some  private  inholdlng  within  the  pres- 
ent montiment  boundaries. 

The  committee  has  included  provisions 
in  this  bill  that  would  phase  out  grazing 
within  the  park  area  in  the  same  maimer 
as  in  other  parks  In  the  State  of  Utah. 
but  has  preserved  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep  rancher  the  right  to  use  traditional 
trailing  and  driveways  across  the  park. 
Also,  the  usual  provisions  for  a  study  of 
the  entire  area  for  possible  designation 
of  areas  within  the  park  as  wilderness 
areas  were  added  to  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  location  of 
these  lands  worthy  of  park  designation — 
an  almost  unbroken  line  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  the  committee  included  language 
in  the  bill  requiring  a  study  of  prc^osed 
road  alignments  within  and  without  the 
park  to  aid  in  relieving  possible  problems 
concerning  cross-State  access.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  langiiage  in  this  bill 
calling  for  local  participation  in  park 
program  planning  and  for  a  limitation 


on  the  amoimts  that  may  be  authorized 
to  be  expended  for  land  acquisition — 
125,000 — and  for  park  development — 
1,031,800. 

The  naturally  carved  arches,  some 
towering  150  feet  into  the  air,  and  other 
interesting  sandstone  formations  con- 
tained in  the  area  that  the  bill  would 
designate  as  a  national  park  are  truly 
unique.  Striking  rock  formations  of  this 
nature  should  be  preserved  for  all  to  en- 
joy. I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  passage  of  this  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H  Jl. 
7136,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  i>assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  30,  to  establish  the  Arches  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  30 

An  act  to  establish  the  Arches  National  Park 
In  the  State  ol  Utah 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Boundary  Map,  Proposed  Arches  Na- 
tional Park,  Utah."  numbered  138-91.002. 
and  dated  January  1971,  are  hereby  estab- 
lished as  the  Arches  National  Park  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "park" ) .  Such  map 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Arches  National  Monximent  is 
hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  available  for 
purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  available 
for  piirposes  of  the  park.  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monument  by  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
the  publ<  -■  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  lands 
and  interests  In  lands  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  except  that  lands  or  in- 
terests therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  approval  of  such 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision. 

Sic.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  Arches  National  Park  are  legally 
occupied  or  utilized  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to 
a  lease,  permit,  or  license  Issued  or  authorized 
by  any  deparment,  establishment,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit the  persons  holding  such  grazing  privi- 
leges on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  their 
helra,  successors,  or  assigns,   to  renew  the 


prlvUeges  from  time  to  time  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe:  ProiHded,  hovoever.  That  no  such 
privileges  sh&U  be  extended  beyond  the  period 
ending  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  tills  Act  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
permit  a  holder  of  the  grazing  prlvUege  to 
renew  such  privUege  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  holder's  lifetime  beyond  the  twenty- 
five-year  period,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  if 
(1)  the  holder  is  the  person  who  held  such 
prlvUege  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 
or  (2)  the  bolder  is  the  heir,  successor,  or  as- 
sign of  such  person  and  was  a  member  of  tliat 
person's  immediate  family,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  creating 
any  vested  right,  title,  interest,  or  estate  In 
or  to  any  of  the  Federal  lands.  The  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  limit  the  privileges  en- 
joyed under  this  section  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  appurtenant  to  the  private  lands 
owned  by  the  persons  who  held  such  privi- 
leges on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act, 
and  may  adjust  such  piivUeges  to  preserve 
the  park  land  and  resources  from  destruction 
or  unnecessary  injury.  Grazing  privileges  ap- 
purtenant to  privately  owned  lands  located 
witliln  the  Arches  National  Park  established 
by  this  Act  shall  not  be  withdrawn  until 
title  to  lands  to  which  such  privileges  tre 
appiirtenant  shall  have  vested  in  the  United 
States,  except  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  applicable  thereto  and  after 
reasonable  notice  of  any   default. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  In  any  way  any  rights  of 
owners  and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep 
herds,  existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  trail  their 
herds  on  traditional  courses  used  by  them 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  and  to 
water  their  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  lands  Involving  such  trails  and 
watering  are  situated  within  the  park. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535) . 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  tar  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  park, 
the  Secretary  shall  construct  and  maintain 
therein  such  roeds,  trails,  markers,  buildings, 
and  other  improvements,  and  such  facilities 
for  the  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  study  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas  based  on  the  bound- 
aries of  Arches  National  Park  as  established 
by  this  Act,  and  submit  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Intwlor 
and  Transportation,  in  consultation  with 
other  Federal  departments  Involved,  and 
with  the  State  of  Utah,  sbaU  conduct  a 
study  of  proposed  road  alinements  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  Arches  National  Park. 
Such  study  shall  consider  what  roads  are 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  full  utilization 
of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as 
well  as  to  connect  with  roads  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  ccmclu- 
slons  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Transportation  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  including  recocnmen- 
dations  for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  findings  and 
conclusions  develc^ed  from  the  study. 

See.  7.  There  are  auhorlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  ther« 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  North  Carolina?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  f 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill.  a« 

follows: 

AMXVDMXNT   OITKKKD    BT    MB.    TATLOB 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlob:  Strlkt 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claiue  ot  8.  SO 
and  Insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  provlalona  oi 
H.R.  7136.  as  paeoed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  reed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time.  an4 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa« 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HM.  7136)  wa« 
laid  on  the  table. 


REVISINa  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THB 
CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
IN  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ^H.R. 
7137)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Utah,  as  amended.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  f 

H.R.  7137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  eetabllohment  of  the  Canyoni> 
lands  National  Park  (78  Stat.  934;  16  UJS.O- 
371)  U  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Delete  section  1  and  Insert  In  11«« 
thereof: 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  an  area  In  tli* 
State  of  Utah  poeseaalng  superlative  scanlo. 
aclantlflc,  and  archeologlc  feature*  for  the 
Inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  pubUS, 
ther*  la  hereby  established  the  Canyonlan<ft 
National  Park  which,  subject  to  valid  exists 
Ing  rights,  shall  comprise  the  area  generallf 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Boundaz* 
Uap,  Canyonlands  National  Park,  Utah*, 
numbered  184-91004  and  dated  June  1970, 
which  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  park  bav^ 
Ing  a  total  of  approximately  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  anA 
fifty-eight  acres.  The  map  Is  on  file  and  avallr 
able  for  public  Inspection  in  the  offloes  d 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  oC 
the  Interior." 

(b)  In  section  3 — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  delete  the  wordi 
"described  in  section  1  hereof  or"  which  ap» 
pear  after  the  word  "area"; 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence,  Insert  the  word* 
"or  any  amendment  thereto"  after  the  wort 
"Act'  ;  and 

(3)  in  the  fifth  sentence.  Insert  the  word* 
"or  any  amendment  thereto."  after  the  worl 
"Act". 

(c)  In  section  3,  after  the  word  "Act"  ln» 
sert  the  words  "or  any  amendment  thereto*. 

(d)  Add  the  following  sections — 

Sec.  0.  Within  three  years  from  the  dat)# 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  President, 
in  accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  3(dj 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.d 
1133  (c)  and  (d)).  his  recommendations  oe 
to  the  sultabUlty  or  non-sultabUlty  of  an^ 
area  within  the  national  park  for  preserra* 
tlon  as  wilderness,  and  any  designation  of 
any  such  are*  as  a  wUdemass  shall  b«  ao» 
oomplished  in  accordanoe  with  said  subeeo* 
tlons  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

"Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interlof, 
In    consultation    with    appropriate    Federal 


departments  and  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  proposed  road  allnements 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park.  Such  study  shaU  consider  what 
roads  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for  full 
utilization  of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  as  weU  as  to  connect  with  roads  of  in- 
gress anr*  egress  to  the  area. 

"(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Secretary  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  such  fxuther  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  findings 
and  ooncltisions  developed  from  the  study. 

"Skc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed,  however.  816,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  not  to  exceed  $6,103,000  (April 
1970  prices)  for  development,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuations  in  construc- 
tion cosU  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein.  The  sums  authorized 
In  this  section  shall  be  avaUable  for  acquisi- 
tion and  development  in  the  areas  added  by 
this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Colorado    (Mr.   Aspi- 

NALL). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  now  considering 
Is  HJR.  7137  by  Representatives  McKay 
and  Llotd.  It  proposes  the  addition  of 
four  new  areas  to  the  existing  CanyMi- 
lands  National  Park. 

Originally,  it  had  been  hoped  that  all 
three  of  the  Utah  park  bills  could  be 
brought  before  the  House  in  one  meas- 
ure, since  they  are  all  so  similar  in 
terms  of  the  lands  and  problems  in- 
volved. Unfortunately,  due  to  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  was  not  possible, 
because  three  separate  Senate  bills  had 
already  been  approved.  Since  the  issues 
are  about  the  same  in  these  measures, 
however,  I  believe  that  we  can  keep  our 
presentations  very  brief. 

A*  everyone  knows,  the  Ctmyonlands 
National  Park  was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  mid-1960's.  It  represents 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  color- 
ful canyon  country  in  the  Nation.  The 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  would 
expand  the  boundaries  of  that  park  from 
257,640  acres  to  about  337,250  acres.  Of 
the  four  separate  additions  which  It 
would  add,  three  are  contiguous  to  the 
park  and  the  other  one  is  located  within 
7  miles  from  it. 

All  of  these  euiditions  have  been  re- 
viewed and  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary's Advisory  Bocu'd  on  National  Parks, 
Hist»ric  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments. Some  members  of  the  committee 
have  seen  these  areas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd),  who  is  on  the 
committee,  is  familiar  with  this  country. 
Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  these  addi- 
tions would  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  park. 


In  making  its  recommendations,  the 
committee  has  agreed  that  the  lengthy 
metes  and  boimds  description  contained 
in  the  original  act  should  be  replaced 
with  a  reference  to  a  boundary  mai> — as 
we  have  done  in  most  park  proposals  in 
recent  years.  The  committee  would  also 
extend  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  EM:t  to  the  areas  being  added  by 
H.R. 7137. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
recommends  the  inclusion  of  the  usual 
provision  limiting  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development.  In  this  case,  ap- 
proximately 80  (u:res  of  private  lands  are 
tovolved  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  them 
Is  expected  to  be  no  more  than  $16.000 — 
Including  all  costs  associated  with  their 
purchase.  For  development  of  the  areas 
being  added,  the  Federal  investment,  over 
the  y«ars,  is  expected  to  be  $5,102,000. 
Naturally,  these  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated only  after  proper  Justifications 
are  made  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7137,  as  amended,  is 
sound  legislation  and  I  am  pleased  to 
recommend  its  enactment. 

OBNCBAI.    ULAVK    TO    XXTZND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  was  established  by 
Congress  In  1964.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  sandstone  cliffs,  arches, 
and  spires  to  be  found  anywhere. 

This  bill.  HJl.  7137.  proposes  that  four 
additions  be  made  to  the  park,  contain- 
ing a  total  of  79,618  acres  of  land: 

Horseshoe  Canyon.  3.178  acres:  This 
is  the  only  addition  that  Is  not  contiguous 
to  the  present  park.  Its  inclusion,  how- 
ever, is  warrcmted  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  prehistoric  pictography  found  in 
the  area.  All  of  the  lands  Id  this  addi- 
tion are  presently  In  Federal  ownership. 

The  Maze.  47.313  acres:  Powerful  ero- 
sive forces  carved  the  Maze  from  the 
sandstone  formations.  All  the  l£md  Is  in 
Federal  ownership  except  for  4,778  acres 
which  are  owned  by  the  State.  The  State 
lands  are  expected  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
change. 

The  north  side.  17,175  acres:  this  area 
Is  administratively  important  to  the  ex- 
isting park  and  nearly  all  the  lands  are 
federally  owned. 

Lavender  Canyon,  11,952  acres:  the 
prehistoric  Indian  ruins  in  this  area 
should  be  protected  for  all  to  see  and 
enjoy.  Eighty  acres  of  private  lands  are 
included  and  need  to  be  acquired.  Only 
1,278  acres  are  State  lands  and  the  re- 
maining acreage  is  tn  Federal  ownership. 

H.R.  7137  accomplishes  the  boundary 
changes  recommended  by  the  National 
Parks  Advisory  Board  by  deleting  the 
metes  and  bounds  descriptions  contained 
In  present  law  and  substituting  a  bound- 
ary map  descriptloii  which  Is  just  as 
definitive  and  easier  to  read. 
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To  avoid  unnecessary  cross-State 
transportation  problems  caused  by  the 
number  of  parks  located  in  Utah — the 
committee  has  Included  a  provision  in 
this  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  proposed 
road  allnements. 

Development  is  the  outstanding  cost 
feature  of  this  park  prcvjosal,  since  most 
of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  added  are  al- 
ready In  Federal  ownership. 

The  committee  has  limited  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  $5,102,000,  the  figure  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior  anticipates  will  be  needed. 

Acquisition  costs  are  limited  to  those 
necessary  to  acquire  private  lands,  or 
$16,000. 

I  urge  the  pcusage  of  H.R.  7137  and  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yl^d  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments on  the  Cnnyonlands  National  Park 
parallel  the  comments  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted with  reference  to  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park.  Here  again  it  is  a  consensus 
of  the  views  of  Utah  citizens  in  coopera- 
tion and  direct  communication  over  many 
months  and  many  years  actually  with 
members  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
This  Is  a  wild  and  beautiful  coimtry  of 
the  United  States.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  been  to  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  to  see  the  great  variety  of 
desert,  sand,  stone,  and  standing  monu- 
ments that  exist  there  in  the  Southwest 
part  of  the  United  States  where  Canyon- 
lands is  located.  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  unanimous  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  7137. 
by  our  colleagues  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay 
and  Mr.  Lloyd),  authorizes  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  1964.  At  that  time,  we  included 
approximately  257.640  acres  of  the  vast 
Utah  Canyon  coimtry  In  the  park.  All  of 
that  land  was  publicly  owned  so  that,  ex- 
cept for  State  lands  acquired  by  ex- 
change, no  land  acquisition  costs  were 
Involved. 

Like  the  original  legislation.  HJl.  7137 
involves  mostly  federally  owned  lands.  It 
proposes  four  separate  additions  to  the 
park.  Three  of  these  areas  are  adjacent 
to  the  existing  park  and  would  total  76,- 
440  acres;  the  other  would  be  a  detached 
unit  cc»nprising  about  3,178  acres  of  land. 

All  of  these  additions  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  One.  the  Hoi-seshoe  Can- 
yon area  features  numerous  prehistoric 
pictographs  which  are  in  danger  of  de- 
struction. Another,  called  The  Maze." 
includes  an  intricately  eroded  area  which 
adds  a  spectacular  addition  to  the  park. 
The  third,  known  as  "Lavender  Canyon," 
contains  significant  scenic  values  and 
some  historic  Indian  ruins.  Finally,  the 
bill  would  add  to  the  north  side  of  the 
parklands  which  are  needed  for  adminis- 
tration and  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  important  additions  can  be 
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m&de  to  a  park  carved  from  the  public 
domain  without  requiring  a  substantial 
outlay  for  land  acquisition.  In  this  case, 
only  about  80  acres  of  land  in  these  ad- 
ditions is  privately  owned. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
adoption  of  amendments  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  bill  which  the  House  has 
just  considered.  One  of  those  directs  the 
Secretary  to  study  the  area  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  Another  directs  the  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  other  public  agen- 
cies, to  conduct  a  study  of  the  prx)po6ed 
road  allnements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
park. 

As  usual,  the  committee  has  included 
in  the  bill  a  provision  limiting  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  land  acquisition  and  development.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  land  acquisition 
costs  will  be  significant,  since  only  80 
acres  are  involved;  however,  the  commit- 
tee did  limit  the  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  to  $16,000.  Most  of  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  legislation  involve  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  public  facili- 
ties at  the  areas  to  be  added.  These  costs 
are  expected  to  total  $5,102,000  over  a 
period  of  years.  All  of  those  funds,  of 
course,  will  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress only  after  the  necessary  Justlflca- 
tions  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
carefully  reviewed.  It  offers  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  for  present  and  future 
generations  open  areas  with  nationally 
significant  values  at  very  little  cost. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  7137,  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bay- 
lor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  7137,  a  bill  which  would 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  CTanyonlands 
National  Park.  Utah,  and  add  to  that 
park  four  areas  of  singular  beauty.  The 
areas  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  park 
are  termed  "Horseshoe  Canyon,"  "The 
Maze."  "The  North  Side."  and  "Lavender 
Canyon."  Each  bears  a  name  descriptive 
of  that  which  It  contains.  Three  of  the 
proposed  additions  are  adjacent  to  the 
present  park  and  one.  "Horseshoe  Can- 
yon," a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  park. 
When  this  park  was  established,  It  was 
thought  that  sufficient  lands  tiad  been 
included  to  adequately  protect  Emd  pre- 
serve the  natural  and  historic  features 
there  for  generations  to  come  to  enjoy. 
Since  that  time,  areas  of  significant 
beauty  and  historic  Interest  not  within 
the  park  boundaries  have  been  threat- 
ened by  desecration — even  vandalism — 
and  other  areas  logically  includable  have 
been  foimd  to  be  administrative  fea- 
sible for  Inclusion.  Since  those  areas  all 
contain  features  worthy  of  park  status, 
it  is  one  purpose  to  include  these  at  this 
time.  About  79,618  acres  will  be  added 
to  the  park  by  the  passage  of  this  bUl. 
Of  that  total  acreage,  some  85,710  acres 
were  rec(xnmended  for  Inclusion. 

This  bill  would  amoid  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  Act — Public  Law 
88-590 — by  substituting  a  boundary  map 


for  the  present  metes  and  bounds  de- 
scription contained  in  that  act.  A  bound- 
ary map  is  far  easier  to  read  and  just  as 
deilnltive  as  a  metes  and  bounds  descrip- 
tion. 

Just  as  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  did  with  regard  to  the 
Arches  National  Park  bill  before  this 
body  today,  provisions  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  proposed  n»d  aUnanents  within  the 
park  and  outside  of  the  park  with  a  view 
toward  precluding  transportation  prob- 
lems across  the  State  of  Utah. 

Because  most  of  the  land  to  be  Included 
within  the  park  Is  already  in  Federal 
ownership,  the  amounts  that  will  be 
needed  for  land  acquisition  are  not  rela- 
tively great.  The  committee  has  limited 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  land  acquisition  purposes  to 
$16,000.  Authorized  appropriations  for 
development  are  likewise  limited,  as  is 
the  usual  practice  of  the  committee,  in 
this  case  to  $5,102,000,  which  is  the 
amount  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  estimated  will  be  necessary  to  do  the 
job. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  existing  grazing  permits  on  the  lands 
to  be  Included  be  phased  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  Act  and  included  language  malrlng 
it  clear  that  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Federal  Power  Commission  withdrawals 
within  the  new  park  areas  be  terminated. 

This  bill  adds  lands  to  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  that  are  worthy  of 
park  status  and  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  each  visitor  to  that  park.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7137 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7137.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  susiiended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  26  • 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Utah. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  36 
An    act    to    revise    the    boundaries    of    the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Utah 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  13,  1964 
(78  Stat.  934).  U  revised  to  read: 

"That  In  order  to  preserve  an  area  in  the 
State  of  Utah  posasssing  superlative  scenic, 
scientific,  and  archeologlc  features  for  the 
inspiration,  benefit,  and  use  of  the  public, 
there  Is  hereby  established  the  Canyonlands 
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National  Park  which,  subject  to  valid  exls  - 
Ing  righto,  shall  comprise  the  area  general  y 
daplcted  on  the  drawing  antltled  'Boundal  jr 
Map.  CanyoQlands  National  Park,  Utat,' 
numbered  1S4-91004  and  dated  June  ISV. 
which  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  pa^ 
having  a  total  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundrfd 
and  fifty-eight  acres.  The  map  la  on  file  a^d 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offloas 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  4f 
the  Interior."  j 

Sac.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  1964  (78  Stat.  934)  la  amended  ^ 
follows : 

(1)  delete  the  words  "described  In 
tlon  1  hereof  or"  which  appear  after 
word  "area"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  Insert  the  words  "or  smy  amendm^t 
thereto"  after  the  word  "Act"  In  the  thvd 
sentence:  and  ' 

(3)  Insert  the  worda  "or  any  amendmetit 
thereto"  after  the  word  "Act"  In  the  fifth 
sentence. 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  1964  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows:  Inaert  the  words  "or  any  amenfl- 
ment  thereto"  after  the  word  "Act".  j 

Sac.  4.  <a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Inteilbr 
and  Transportation,  in  consultation  wmh 
other  Federal  departments  Involved,  a^d 
with  the  State  of  Utah,  shall  conduct!  a 
study  of  proposed  road  allnements  witty  n 
and  adjacent  to  the  Canyonlands  Natloqkl 
Park.  Such  study  shall  consider  what  rofcs 
are  appropriated  and  necessary  for  full  ut^l- 
zatlon  of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  tfla 
Act  as  well  as  to  connect  with  roads  of  ^- 
greas  and  egress  to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Trans- 
portation shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactmAit 
of  this  Act,  including  recommendations  Kir 
such  further  legislation  as  may  be  nec«88«7 
to  Implement  the  findings  and  concluslc^ 
developed  from  the  study. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  te- 
queeted  to  make  a  study  of  the  areas  In 
Canyonlands  National  Park  suitable  for  wil- 
derness designation  and  report  to  Congr^ 
within  two  years  after  date  of  enactment  io' 
this  Act. 

Sac.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appfc- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary  Ito 
carry  out  the  purpoeefl  of  this  Act.  I 

AMENDMINT     OITEEED    BT     MR.    TATI.OR     ' 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  4n 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatxob:  Sirftce 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  26  a  id 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
7137.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re|id 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  tiiAe, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7137)  w^ 
laid  on  the  table. 
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ESTABLISHINa  THE  CAPITOL  REIP 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  io 
suspend  the  rules  and  i>ass  the  bill  (hJi. 
8213)  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
tional  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.  saia 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  Hovs^of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Statea  iof 
America  <n  CongreaM  aaaembled.  That  Aa) 
subject   to  valid  existing  rights,  the  laijls. 


HJI. 


waters,  and  Interest  therein  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Boundary  Blap,  PropoMd  Capitol  Reef 
NaUonal  Park,  Utah,"  niimbered  15&-01,  002, 
and  dated  January  1971,  are  hereby  estab- 
lished as  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park") .  Such 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
Is  hereby  abolished,  and  any  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  the  park.  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monument  by  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
public   lands   of   the   United   States. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  except  that  lands  or 
interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Utah, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  approval  of  such  State 
or  politlcai  subdivision. 

Sac.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  park  are  legally  occupied  or 
utilized  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
for  grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease, 
permit,  or  license  for  a  fixed  term  of  years 
Issued  or  authorized  by  any  department, 
establishment,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  the  persons  holding  such  grazing 
privileges  or  their  heirs  to  continue  In  the 
exercise  thereof  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
permit,  or  license,  and  one  period  of  renewal 
thereafter. 

Sac.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  way  rights  of  owners 
and  operators  of  cattle  and  sheep  herds,  exist- 
ing on  the  date  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  trail  their  herds 
on  traditional  coursee  used  by  them  prior  to 
such  date  of  enactment,  and  to  water  their 
stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
lands  involving  such  trails  and  watering  are 
situated  within  the  park:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  designate  driveways  and 
promulgate  reasonable  regulations  providing 
for  the  use  of  such  driveways. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  636). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  easements 
and  rights-of-way  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along  any 
component  of  the  paxk  area  only  If  he  finds 
that  such  easements  and  rights-of-way: 

(1)  would  be  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  the  pcu-k.  and 

(2)  would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  park 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Within  three  ye€u*  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  report  to  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  S(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.O. 
1132  (c)  and  (d)).  his  recommendations  as 
to  the  suitability  or  nonsultablllty  of  any 
area  within  the  park  for  preservation  as 
wilderness,  and  any  deslg^natlon  of  any  such 
area  as  a  wilderness  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  constiltation 
with  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  and  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
proposed  rocul  allnements  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  park.  Such  study  shall  con- 


sider what  ro€Mls  are  appropriate  and  neoes- 
sary  for  full  utilization  of  the  area  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  well  as  to  connect 
with  roads  of  ingreaa  and  egress  to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  flndltigs  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Secretary  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  Including  recom- 
mendations for  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  findings 
and  conclusions  developed  from  the  study. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to' 
exceed,  however,  (423.000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and  not  to 
exceed  11,052,700  (April  1970  prices)  for  de- 
velopment, plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  indexes  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
herein.  The  sums  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment undertaken  subsequent  to  the 
approval  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Colorado    (Mr.   Aspi- 

NALL). 

GENERAL    leave 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  legislation. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
Utah  National  Park  bill  is  H.R.  8213— a 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  McKay 
which  would  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
and  redesignate  it  as  a  national  park. 

Like  the  Arches  National  Monument, 
the  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument  was 
expanded  by  presidential  proclamation 
during  the  final  days  of  the  last  admin- 
istration. In  this  case,  however,  the  imi- 
lateral  executive  action  was  even  more 
extensive — it  enlarged  the  monument 
from  an  area  comprising  less  than  40,000 
acres  to  an  area  exceeding  250.000  acres. 
Such  drastic  expansions  should  never  be 
undertaken  without  an  opportunity  for 
public  participation  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  but  in  this  case,  apparently, 
time  did  not  permit  the  usual  thorough 
consideration  to  be  given  to  it. 

H.R.  8213  is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  other  park  bills 
which  we  have  considered  today.  It  con- 
tains a  provision  comparable  to  the  graz- 
ing phaseout  provision  in  the  original 
Canyonlands  National  Park  Act  and  it 
contains  a  livestock  trailing  provision 
comparable  to  that  contained  in  the 
Arches  legislation.  With  respect  to  this 
latter  provision,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  trailing  of  cattle  and  sheep  along 
traditional  crossings  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant, because  this  long,  narrow  park  com- 
pletely bisects  two  rural,  southeastern 
Utah  counties  which  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  livestock  operations  In  that 
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area.  In  addition,  there  are  very  few 
plEices  along  this  rocky  escarpment  where 
animals  can  croes  from  one  side  of  this 
natural  barrier  to  the  other. 

This  bill  contains  one  provision  which 
win  not  be  found  in  the  other  measures. 
Because  this  park  stretches  for  more 
than  100  miles  through  two  counties.  It 
is  very  important  that  it  not  unduly  in- 
terfere with  needed  utility  rlghte-of-way 
and  other  essential  easements.  For  this 
reason,  the  committee  retained  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  to  grant 
such  rights-of-way.  While  moet  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  felt  that  such  a 
mandatory  provision  was  appropriate  in 
this  case,  they  also  felt  that  language 
should  be  included  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  park  values  Involved.  In 
granting  easements  or  rights-of-way,  the 
Secretary  is  to  make  a  finding  that  they 
are  compatible  with  the  park — that  Is 
that  they  are  capable  of  existing  to- 
gether in  harmony.  No  one  expects  the 
Secretary  to  deny  needed  right-of-way 
merely  because  it  results  in  some  change 
in  the  surface  or  causes  some  alteration 
of  the  scene  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  we  aU  expect  him  to  reasonably  re- 
strict such  activities  so  as  to  minimize 
their  adverse  Impact.  If  the  park  is  not 
to  be  protected  against  severe  intru- 
sions, then  many  of  us  feel  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  elevated  to  national  park 
status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol  Reef  area  is 
an  Interesting  area.  In  addition  to  Its 
unusual  natural  and  scenic  values,  It  has 
Important  geologic  values.  Basically,  it 
features  a  monocline  which  developed  as 
the  Rocky  Moion tains  were  being  formed. 
It  is  called  the  Water  Pocket  Fold  be- 
cause numerous  small  water  pockets 
catch  the  run-off  and  retain  water  long 
after  all  of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the 
summer  heat  of  this  arid  region. 

Taken  together,  the  Arches,  Capitol 
Reef,  and  Canyonlands  fit  together  like 
a  massive  Interlocking  puzzle  to  help  tell 
the  geologic  story  of  this  pert  of  the 
west.  Individually  and  collectively  they 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's national  park  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, I  feel  that  HJI.  8213.  which 
establishes  a  241.671-acre  park,  will  ac- 
complish the  objective  which  we  seek 
to  achieve  In  this  area.  It  can  be  done 
with  a  minimimi  investment  in  lands — 
$423,000 — since  most  of  them  are  al- 
ready federally  owned  and  development 
costs,  over  the  years,  are  estimated  at 
not  more  than  $1,052,700. 

This  legislation  has  been  given  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and,  as  per- 
fected, I  believe  it  merits  the  approval 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Capitol  Reef  in  south - 
em  Utah  is  presently  a  national  monu- 
ment— created  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion in  1937. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill— H.R.  8213— is 
to  redesignate  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument  as  a  national  park. 
Its  present  boundaries  meander  along 


section  and  township  lines  smd  encom- 
pass 254,241  acres  of  rugged  rock  forma- 
tions. 

In  the  bill  before  you  today,  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  exclude  unnec- 
essary lands  and  include  some  that  are 
necessary  for  a  cohesive  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

Under  this  bill  the  new  boundaries 
of  the  park  will  include  241.671  instead  of 
the  present  254,241  acres. 

She^  and  cattle  grazing  are  important 
in  southern  Utah  and  for  this  reason 
the  committee  has  preserved  the  tradi- 
tional crossings  through  the  park  by  cat- 
tle and  sheep  grazers.  But  the  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  use  of 
the  trail  ways. 

There  is  one  facet  of  this  bill  that  Is 
perhaps  unique — as  parks  bills  go. 

Southern  Utah  now  has  three  national 
parks  and  two  more  are  under  considera- 
tion today. 

Each  of  these  parks  is  considered 
worthy  of  addition  to  the  park  system. 
Now  the  physical  alinement  of  these 
parks  within  the  State  could  create  prob- 
lems in  power  transmission  and  utilities 
across  the  State. 

Therefore  your  committee  has  made 
provisions  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  grant  revocable  easements  if  they 
will  not  significantly  interfere  with  the 
park  purposes. 

Your  committee  has  also  Included  lim- 
its on  the  amoimt  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  development  of  park  facil- 
ities to  $1,052,700  and  $423,000  for  ac- 
quisition. 

I  believe  the  bill  merits  your  approval 
and  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  this  is  the  third  of 
the  three  parks,  of  the  bills  wi^ch  have 
been  split  off  from  the  omnibus  bill  of 
the  Senate. 

This  park,  which  Is  converted  from  a 
monimient.  is  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  of  any  of  the  three,  but 
even  this  represents  a  consensus. 

The  controversy  exists  because  this 
park  will  nui  approximately  100  miles 
down  the  center  of  the  State,  to  ac- 
commodate a  great  geologlctd  wonder,  a 
monocline,  which  is  called  a  Waterpocket 
Fold,  which  includes  the  Indian  petro- 
glyphs  and  plctographs,  et  cetera. 

It  is  necessary — and  we  had  consider- 
able controversy  In  the  committee  about 
this — in  the  wheeling  of  power  from  one 
side  of  the  State  to  another,  to  aUow  for 
the  wheeling  of  power  across  this  area. 
It  Is  significant  to  note,  also,  I  en- 
dorse the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKUBrrz)  who  pointed 
out,  as  also  was  pointed  out  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give 
favorable  consideration  under  appropri- 
ate circimistancee,  which  are  set  out.  to 
the  essential  necessity  for  wheeling  these 
power  leads,  for  the  grading  easement, 
for  the  wheeling  of  power  across  this 
Capitol  Reef  from  one  side  of  the  State 
to  the  other  side. 


This  and  the  phasing  out  of  grazing 
rights,  which  are  of  great  significance,  of 
course,  to  our  State,  has  led  to  a  larger 
controversy  among  our  citizens  than  with 
respect  to  the  other  parks,  but  neverthe- 
less this  is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  It  Is  the  will  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  of  the  Interior  Department. 
I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  leglsla- 
Uoa  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  . 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HSt.  8213,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Capitol  Reef  is  presently  a  national 
monumait,  having  been  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  August  2,  1937, 
and  enlarged  in  both  1958  and  1969,  all 
under  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  The 
purpose  of  this  bUI  Is  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  the  area,  establish  bound- 
aries by  legislative  act,  and  give  park 
status  to  one  of  the  most  unique  water- 
pocket  folds — a  long  monocline  extend- 
ing some  150  miles  in  length — in  the 
United  States.  Also  Included  In  the  area 
are  unique  land  formations  caused  by  the 
buckling  and  folding  of  the  earth's  crust 
millions  of  years  ago  that  have  been  re- 
worked by  the  weather. 

A  principal  change  this  bUl  would  work 
on  the  existing  monument  is  to  redesig- 
nate boundaries  along  topographic  fea- 
tures rather  than  township  and  boundary 
lines  as  they  are  now.  The  net  effect  of 
this  change  will  be  to  exclude  some 
lands  from  the  pai^  that  can  be  t>etter 
used  for  other  piuposes,  reducing  the 
size  of  the  present  monument  of  254,241 
acres  to  a  national  park  of  241,671  acres. 
Since  the  proposed  park  will  bisect  two 
counties  in  southeastern  Utah  where  cat- 
tle and  sheep  grazing  are  of  some  im- 
portance, traditional  trallways  and  drive- 
ways are  preserved  for  that  use.  Grazing 
will  be  phased  out  within  the  park  in 
conformity  with  precedents  for  grazing 
phase-outs  established  by  prior  acts  es- 
tablishing parks  in  Utah. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
or  will  comment  on  a  provision  of  this 
bill  of  much  importance  to  the  people  of 
Utah.  That  provision  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Secretary  must,  if  it  is  compatible 
with  and  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
park,  grant  revocable  use  permits  and 
rights-of-way  for  necessary  utilities 
transversing  the  State.  The  purpose  of 
that  provision  is  to  give  legislative  direc- 
tion to  the  authority  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  already  has  to  grant  such  nec- 
essary easements.  It  is  expected  that  dis- 
ruption of  park  values  by  the  utilization 
of  such  permits  will  not  be  great  and, 
such  as  they  are,  will  be  minimized. 

The  usual  provisions  csilling  for  wil- 
derness studies  within  the  park  and 
limiting  acquisition  and  developments 
costs  have  been  included  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  road  alinement  study  provisions 
contained  in  the  Arches  National  Park 
bill  and  the  Canyonlsmds  National  Park 
bill  before  the  House  this  afternoon  have 
also  been  included  in  this  bill  for  the 
same  reasons. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  the  estabUshmint 
of  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  fhe 
State  of  Utah.  t 

Mr.  TAYXOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yl^d 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  SpeiULer,  this  Ls  the  last  at  the  th|«e 
proposals  involving  units  oif  the  n»tlc 
park  system  In  the  State  of  Utah, 
bill,  H.R.  8213,  by  Representative  McSat 
would  redesignate  the  Capitol  Reef  Ita- 
tional  Monimient  as  a  national  park  spid 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  area  so 
established. 

Like  the  Arches  National  Monumi|it, 
which  we  considered  a  few  minutes  seo, 
this  area  was  expanded  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  January  20,  1969. 

Basically,  this  area  features  a  l#ng 
monocline  stretching  from  southeastern 
Utah  through  two  counties.  Its  sclen(|flc 
values,  geologists  say,  are  extremely  Alg- 
niflcant,  but  it  is  also  valuable  to  the 
visiting  public  as  a  scenic,  natural  t^ee.. 
The  bill  would  include  241,671  acre<  of 
land  in  the  park,  if  enacted. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  cfm- 
mlttee,  has  been  brought  into  oonfoim- 
ity  with  most  of  the  provisions  of  |the 
other  pcirk  bills  which  we  have  consid- 
ered today.  It  includes  a  provisioii  to 
phase  out  grazing  within  the  park 
It  provides  for  the  designation  and  r4 
latlon  of  livestock  driveways  within  j 
park.  Similarly,  this  revised  leglsla 
includes  provisions  calling  for  the  com- 
pletion ol  studies  of  the  entire  areol  for 
possible  future  designation  as  wilderness 
and.  like  the  other  Utah  park  bllli,  it 
calls  for  studies  to  be  conducted  regard- 
ing road  alinements  in  this  area.  Like- 
wise the  committee  deleted  uimeces|ary 
provisions  in  the  bill  dealing  with  I  the 
exchange  authority  and  the  developi^ent 
of  the  pexk.  S 

The  only  significant  difference  betvleen 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  and  thos^  of 
the  other  bills  which  we  have  considered 
Is  subsection  5(b).  That  subsection :  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  easements  or  rights-of-way  wt|hln 
the  park  boimdaries.  In  this  case,  I  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  area  invo^red, 
it  IS  felt  that  a  mandatory  provisioii  is 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ost 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  should  condition  fuch 
grants  upon  a  finding  that  rlghta-of -^way 
would  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  l>ur- 
poses  for  which  the  park  is  being  esab- 
lished.  Naturally,  it  is  recognized  that 
any  intrusion  in  the  park  will  have  itme 
effect  on  the  values  which  It  is  desiined 
to  protect,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  fen- 
eral  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  nim- 
bers  of  the  committee  that  the  Secr^ry 
should  have  some  authority  to  con 
such  crossings  so  as  to  minimize 
impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  conts 
provision  limiting  the  amounts 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  land 
quisition  and  development.  In  this  ca 
is  expected  that  the  acquisition  of  I  the 
privately  owned  lands  would  require]  the 
appropriation  of  $433,000  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  future  years  is  ex- 
pected to  involve  an  additional  $1,052^00. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  (sm- 
mlttee  discussed  this  legislation  at  length 
and  concluded  that  It  should  be  enacted 


in  the  form  recommended.  I  want  to  take 
this  opiDortimity  to  urge  its  approval  by 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
McKat). 

BCr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
parks  bill  considered  by  the  House  today 
represent  over  a  decaide  of  work  by  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  Utahans. 
They  have  been  painstakingly  prepared 
after  lengthy  consideration  of  all  of  the 
interests  involved.  The  subcommittee 
chaired  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  has  heard  exten- 
sive testimony  from  expert  witnesses  and 
has  given  these  bills  its  usual  thoughtful 
scrutiny  and  consideration.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  review  the  testimony  that  devel- 
oped in  those  hearings.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  there  were  only  a  few  minor 
differences  between  the  proposals  I  Ini- 
tially submitted  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  park  service. 

I  do  want  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
areas  involved  deserve  national  park 
status.  The  land  contains  a  special  kind 
of  scenery  that  Is  wild  and  rugged  yet 
fragile  and  majestic.  It  is  not  beautiful 
in  a  conventional  sense;  it  does  not  con- 
tain sylvan  hillsides,  with  grassy  mead- 
ows and  small  brooks.  Instead,  one  writer 
has  described  a  portion  of  this  area  as 
follows : 

(It)  la  moctljr  red  rcx;lc,  warp«d  and  folded, 
and  corroded  and  eroded  In  various  ways,  all 
eccentric,  witb  a  number  of  maroon  buttes, 
purple  masM,  blue  plateftus,  and  gr«y  dome 
shaped  mountalna  ta  the  far  off  west  ...  a 
•eared  wasteland,  a  sinister  and  savage  des- 
olation . .  .  infinitely  fa«clnatlng. 

Apart  from  the  fascination  of  their 
scenery,  these  areas  also  contain  much 
of  interest  to  geologists  and  archeolo- 
gists.  Capitol  Reef,  for  Instance,  con- 
tains the  waterpocket  fold,  perhaps  the 
finest  example  of  a  monocline  in  the 
world.  The  new  areas  In  canyonlands 
contain  petroglyphs  and  plctographs 
placed  there  in  prehistoric  times.  These, 
and  many  more  similar  features  will  be 
jeopardized  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  pre- 
serve them. 

We  have  long  believed  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  preserve  these  natural  attrac- 
tions without  serious  damage  to  those 
who  would  use  the  lands  for  grazing 
and  mineral  extraction.  These  bills  have 
been  drafted  with  a  view  to  minimizing 
the  impact  on  those  whose  livelihood  in- 
volves multiple  use  of  these  lands.  In 
this,  I  believe,  we  have  been  successful. 
Certainly,  there  are  a  few  ranchers  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  In  the  short 
run,  and  the  bill  provides  a  grazing 
phase-out  to  ease  this  impact.  In  the 
long  run,  the  creation  of  these  parks 
should  benefit  all  of  the  residents  in  ad- 
Joining  areas. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  Utah  have'a 
deep  aCfecUon  for  the  land  of  our  State. 
We  have  enjoyed  Its  beauty  and  have 
been  proud  of  its  historic  value.  We  want, 
enthusiastically,  to  share  these  lands 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  By  pass- 
ing these  bills,  the  House  will  give  us 
this  opportunity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  House  sus- 


pend the  rules  and  pass  the  blU  H  Jl.  8213, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S.  29) 
to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows. 

8.  39 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  exlatlng  rights,  the  lands, 
w-aters,  and  Intereets  therein  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Proposed  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park,  Utah,"  numbered  16S- 
91,  002,  and  dated  January  1971.  are  hereby 
established  as  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park) .  Such 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Capitol  Reef  National  Monument 
Is  hereby  abollahed,  and  any  funds  available 
for  purpoeee  of  the  monument  shAU  be  avail- 
able for  purpoees  of  the  park.  Federal  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  excluded  from 
the  monument  by  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  8ecret*ry  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

8bc.  a.  The  Secretary  U  authorised  to  ac- 
quire by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange  or  otherwise,  the  lands  and 
Intereste  in  lands  described  in  the  flret  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  except  th*t  lands  or  Intereeta 
therein  owned  by  the  SUte  of  Utah,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  approval  of  iucb  State 
or  political  subdivision. 

Sec.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  park  are  legally  occupied  or 
utilized  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
for  grazing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a  lease,  per- 
mit, or  license  Issued  or  authorlBed  by  any 
department,  establishment,  or  agency  of  the 
United  Bt«tea,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
persons  holding  such  grazing  privileges  on 
the  date  of  ^proval  of  this  Act,  their  heirs, 
successors,  or  assigns,  to  renew  the  privileges 
from  time  to  time  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
ProxHded.  however.  That  no  such  privilege 
shall  be  extended  beyond  the  period  ending 
twenty-flve  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act  except  as  speclflcally  provided  for 
In  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a 
holder  of  the  gra2Elng  privilege  to  renew  such 
privilege  from  time  to  time  during  the  hold- 
er's lifetime  beyond  the  twenty-tlve-year 
period,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (If  ( 1 )  the 
holder  Is  the  person  who  held  such  privUeg* 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  or  (3) 
the  bolder  Is  the  heir,  successor,  or  assign  ot 
such  person  and  was  a  member  of  that  per- 
son's Immediate  family,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  date  of  ip- 
proval  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  be  ooztstrued  as  creating  any 
vested  right,  title.  Interest,  or  estate  In  or  to 
any  of  the  Federal  lands.  The  Secretary,  by 
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regulation,  may  limit  the  prlvUeges  enjoyed 
under  tbls  seotlon  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  appurtenant  to  the  private  lands  owned 
by  the  persons  who  held  such  privileges  on 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  and  may  ad- 
just such  prlvUeges  to  preserve  the  park  land 
and  resources  from  destruction  or  uzmeoes- 
sary  injury.  Qrazlng  privileges  appurtenant 
to  privately  owned  lands  located  within  the 
park  established  by  this  Act  shaU  not  be 
withdrawn  until  title  to  lands  to  which  such 
prlvUeges  are  appurtenant  ahaU  have  vested 
in  the  United  States,  except  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  applicable  there- 
to and  after  reasonable  notice  of  any  default. 

Skc.  4.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  way  rights  of  own- 
ers and  opterators  of  cattle  and  sheep  herds, 
existing  on  the  date  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  trail  their  herds  on 
traditional  courses  used  by  them  prior  to 
such  date  of  enactment,  and  to  water  their 
.stock,  notvinthstandlng  the  fact  that  the 
lands  involving  such  traUs  and  watering  are 
situated  within  the  park. 

Skc.  6.  (a)  The  National  Park  Service,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  shall  ad- 
minister, protect,  and  develop  tbe  park,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  S36). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  tbe  park,  the 
Secretary  shall  construct  and  maintain 
therein  sucih  roads,  trails,  markers.  buUdlngs, 
and  other  Improvements,  and  such  faculties 
for  the  care  and  accommodation  of  visitors, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  easements 
and  rights-of-way  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  upon,  over,  under,  across,  or  along  any 
component  of  the  park  area.  If  he  finds  that 
such  easements  and  rights-of-way  would  not 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  park  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  study  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas  based  on  the  bound- 
aries of  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  as  estab- 
lished by  this  Act,  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  Transportation,  In  consultation  with 
other  Federal  departments  Involved,  and 
with  the  State  of  Utah,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  proposed  roeul  alinements  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park. 
Such  study  shall  consider  what  roads  are  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  for  fuU  utilisation  of 
the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  well 
as  to  connect  with  roads  of  Ingress  and  egress 
to  the  area. 

(b)  A  report  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Transportation  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Including  recommen- 
dations for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  findings  and 
conclusions  developed  from  the  study. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OrrKRSD  BT  MS.  TATLOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  29  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  8213.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8213)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CREDIT  UNION  SHARE  INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
9961)  to  provide  temporary  insurance 
for  the  member  accoimts  of  certain  Fed- 
eral credit  unions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B.M.  9961 
A  bill  to  provide  temporary  insurance  for  the 

memt>er  accounts  of  certain  Federal  credit 

unions,   and   for  other   purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SxcnoN  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1781(c)  (2) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "reject"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "disapprove". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  201  (12 
U.S.C.  1781(d))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  wboee  application  for  Insxirance  is 
disapproved.  If  such  Federal  credit  union  (1) 
has  transferred  such  amounts  to  its  reserves 
as  Is  required  under  section  116(a),  and  (2) 
has  not  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  nonetheless  Issue  to 
such  Federal  credit  union  a  certificate  of  In- 
surance which  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Tbe  Administrator  shall  suspend 
or  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  which  has  failed,  upon  the  expiration 
of  such  two-year  period  of  Insvirance,  to  HXe 
an  application  for  insurance  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c).  A  Federal  credit  union 
which  Is  Insured  under  this  subsection  for  a 
I>eriod  of  two  years  is  an  insured  credit  union 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  such 
period  of  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1781 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  pfu-agraph; 

"(3)  With  respect  to  State  credit  unions 
which  are  authorleed  by  State  law  to  receive 
demand  deposits,  the  Administrator  shall 
approve  tbe  application  of  any  such  State 
credit  union  for  Insurance  of  Its  member 
accounts  If  (A)  such  State  credit  union  oth- 
erwise meets  the  requirements  for  Insurance 
established  under  this  Act,  and  (B)  in  the 
event  of  liquidation  of  such  State  credit 
union,  the  claims  with  respect  to  demand 
deposit  accounts  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
claims  with  respect  to  member  accounts. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for  pur- 
f>oa«s  of  determining  tbe  extent  of  insurance 
coverage  under  this  Act,  demand  deposit  ac- 
counts shall  not  be  considered  member  ac- 
counts and  shall  not  be  Insured  under  the 
provlsionB  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  208(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1788(a)(8))  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "assumption  of  its  liabil- 
ity by  another  insured  credit  union"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assumption  of  its 
iiabllity  by  another  person"; 

(2)  striking  out  "may  guarantee  any  other 
Insured  credit  union  against  loss  by  reason 
of  its"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "may 
guarantee  any  person  against  loss  by  reason 
of  his":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Fy>r  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'person'  means  any  credit 
union,  individual,  partnership,  corporation, 
trust,  estate,  oooperative,  association,  govern- 
ment or  governmental  subdivision  or  agency, 
or  other  entity." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATBkiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  share  insurance  bill  last 
year,  it  made  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation mandatory  for  Federal  credit 
unions. 

Federal  credit  unions  were  required  to 
apply  for  the  insurance  and  if  the  i4>pll- 
cation  was  rejected  they  had  1  year  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  and  gain  insur- 
ance. If  this  were  not  accomplished,  the 
credit  union  would  be  forced  to  liquidate. 

To  date,  more  than  11,000  Federal  cred- 
it unions  have  been  insured  under  the 
legislation,  and  this  is  indeed  impressive 
and  speaks  well  of  the  safety  and  sta- 
bility of  our  Federal  credit  union  system. 
However,  there  are  some  1,400  Federal 
credit  unions  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  been  unable  to  obtain  this 
insurance. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9961  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  is  not  setting  unrealistic 
standards  that  have  caused  these  credit 
unions  to  be  unable  to  obtain  the  in- 
surance. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  very  be- 
glning  that  this  legislation  does  not  grant 
automatic  Insurance  either  on  a  perma- 
nent or  on  a  temporary  basis  to  all  of 
the  rejected  credit  unions.  Some  80  per- 
cent of  the  credit  unions  who  have  bem 
tiu-ned  down  because  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  adequate  reserves.  The  reserves 
were  based  on  administrative  require- 
ments rather  than  legislative  require- 
ments. Under  section  116(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act,  credit  unions  are 
required  by  law  to  meet  a  q)eciflc  reserve 
formula.  A  second  subparagraph  of  that 
section  allows  the  Administrator  to  as- 
sess special  reserves  if  he  feels  such  re- 
serves are  merited.  In  reporting  B.JR. 
9961  to  the  floor,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  credit  unions  are  meeting  the 
legal  reserve  requirements  as  set  out  by 
Congress  but  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
administrative  reserve  requirements, 
which  in  many  cases  appear  to  be  un- 
realistically  high.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  ammded  HJR.  9961  to  provide 
that  any  Federal  credit  union  that  meets 
the  congressioDally  stated  reserve  re- 
quirements of  section  116(a)  shall  be 
given  insurance  for  a  period  of  2  years 
provided  they  are  not  in  violation  of  any 
other  section  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

In  short,  as  the  report  on  B.H.  9961 
states: 

The  Committee  has  withdrawn  the  special 
reserve  requirement  provision  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  Insurance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  special 
reserve  re<iuirement  provision  has  been 
eliminated  for  credit  unions,  but  rather 
that  it  cannot  be  used  to  deny  a  credit 
union  insurance.  If  the  Administrator 
feels  that  special  reserves  are  necessary, 
he  must  insure  the  credit  union  and  give 
that  credit  union  a  2-year  period  to  meet 
any  special  reserve  requirements. 

It  is  unrefdlstlc  to  expect  a  credit  union 
to  meet  the  extremely  harsh  special  re- 
serve requirements  that  have  been  set 
down  without  Insurance,  since  the  lack 
of  insurance  places  a  cloud  over  the  credit 
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union  and  makes  It  difficult  for 
credit  union  to  attract  share  capital.  I 
tion  2  of  the  legislation  clarifies  the 
thorlty  of  the  Administrator  to  ir 
State  chartered  credit  unions  who 
demand  deposits. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl^ 
enacted  legislation  that  would  allow  8\ 
chartered  credit  unions  to  accept 
mand    deposits.    The    National    Cr^ 
Union  Administration  ruled  that  It 
not  have  the  authority  to  Insure  st 
deposits.  Following  this,  Rhode  IsU 
Legislature  passed  a  new  bill  that 
mitted  the  Rhode  Island  credit  unior 
have  demand  deposits  but  did  not  reqil 
that  they  be  Insured.  StUl,  the  Natlo 
Credit  Union  Administration  refusec 
insure  share  accounts  In  Rhode  Isl 
credit  unions  accepting  demand  depoa 

Under  section  2  of  HJl.  9961  the 
tional  Credit  Union  Administration 
insure  a  State  chartered  credit  union 
ceptlng  demand  deposits  If  it  meets! 
of  the  criteria  set  down  by  the  act.) 
short,  the  Administrator  cannot  deny  I 
Insurance  solely  because  the  credit 
accepts  demand  deposits.  As  a  furt 
condition,  the  legislation  makes  it  cl^ar 
that  the  demand  deposits  of  such  a  croklit 
union  will  not  be  Insured  and  In  ordea  to 
obtain  the  Insurance  the  claims  of  the 
demand  depositors  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  claims  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
event  of  a  liquidation.  i 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  this  section 
in  no  way  authorizes  Federal  credit 
unions  to  accept  demand  deposits  $or 
Is  It  designed  to  encourage  or  dlscofir- 
age  State  credit  imlons  from  gaining  iLe- 
mand  deposits  authority.  At  the  preaint 
time,  only  one  State,  Rhode  Island,  Au- 
thorizes credit  unions  to  accept  dem^d 
deposits,  and  this  was  done  onU  aftet  a 
similar  type  of  authority  was  granted 
to  other  types  of  thrift  institutions.  Jn 
addition.  Rhode  Island  officials  felt  tiat 
the  Federal  share  insurance  law  wofld 
cover  demand  deposits.  Thus,  sectioit  2 
of  H.R.  9961  is  designed  to  clear  uA  a 
specific  point  and  does  not  grant  any  n^w 
authority  to  either  State  or  Tederal  crafilt 
unions. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator more  authority  in  liquldatinf  a 
credit  imion  or  trying  to  shore  up  a  cratUt 
union  with  financial  problems. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  Administ^'a- 
tor  wants  to  merge  an  open  or  closed 
credit  union,  his  only  choice  Is  to  da  so 
with  another  insured  credit  union.  A|bo. 
if  he  wants  to  guarantee  the  obligations 
of  a  credit  imion  to  a  third  party,  t^at 
third  party  can  only  be  an  insured  cr*lit 
union. 

Under  section  3,  the  AdmlnlstratoiJ  is 
given   a  wide  choice  in  electing  ot%er 
financial  institutions,  government  bod 
or  even  private  corporations,  both  pro! 
making   and    nonprofltmaklng    for 
purposes  of  guaranteeing  to  them 
payment  of  obligations  originally  hd 
by  the  falling  credit  union.  This  is  me| 
ly  permissive  legislation  and  has  the  si 
port  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
ministration. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  that  Co 
gress  cannot  stand  by  and  let  1,400  cre^llt 
unions  go  by  the  wayside  without  actlAn. 
Therefore,  it  Is  imperative  that  this  biUfbe 
passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Oericain) 
who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
October  of  last  year  Public  Law  91-468, 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, was  signed.  This  law  provided 
mandatory  share  insurance  for  Federal 
credit  unions.  Such  insurance  had  never 
before  been  made  available  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reward  for  the  excellent 
safety  record  of  the  credit  unions  in  the 
past  years. 

Federal  credit  unions  were  required  to 
meet  certain  management  and  financial 
standards  within  1  year  of  disapproval 
by  the  Administrator  of  an  application 
for  insurance  or  be  forced  to  liquidate. 
As  of  September  10,  there  were  11,227 
federally  chartered  credit  lonions  cov- 
ered by  Federal  share  insurance  and 
1.400  not  covered,  or  about  11  percent 
of  the  total  left  uncovered.  Of  these, 
about  1,100,  or  80  percent  have  been  re- 
jected for  share  Insurance  because  of  in- 
sufficient reserves. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  NCUA  has 
gone  beyond  the  reserve  requirements 
set  by  Congress  and  established  special 
reserve  requirements.  This  clearly  con- 
tradicts the  intent  of  the  law  and  ha.s 
brought  to  us  to  the  present  situation. 

H.R.  9961  proposes  the  initiation  of 
temporary  share  insurance  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  1  year,  with  the  provi- 
sion that  an  additional  year  may  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. This  win  give  the  credit  unions 
the  necessary  time  to  set  their  financial 
houses  In  order  and  comply  with  the 
necessary  requisites.  General  Nlckerson, 
Administrator  of  NCUA  has  agreed  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  1.400  uninsured 
credit  unions  are  capable  of  meeting 
these  requirements  if  given  time;  and 
over  50  percent  can  meet  the  require- 
ments by  December  1972. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  sponsored  and  should  like  to  ex- 
plain. In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  State  legislature  passed  a  law 
which  allowed  credit  unions,  upon  meet- 
ing certain  reserve  and  other  require- 
ments, to  accept  demand  deposit  ac- 
counts. For  example,  total  shares  must 
exceed  $1,000,000.  A  reserve  of  20  per- 
cent must  be  maintained  in  cash  or 
equivalent  against  the  outstanding 
checking  account  balances,  and  no  over- 
drafts will  be  allowed.  Of  great  im- 
portance is  that  member  shares  and  de- 
posits, excluding  demand  deposits,  must 
be   Irisured. 

However,  General  Nlckerson  refused 
to  Insure  the  savings  accounts  of  over 
200,000  Rhode  Islanders  who  are  mem- 
bers of  State  chartered  credit  unions, 
because  he  said  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  did  not  authorize  insurance  for 
those  demand  deposit  accounts  permis- 
sible under  State  law. 

Further  the  Administrator  refuses 
such  insurance  on  the  grounds  that  de- 
mand deposit  accoimts  will  be  paid  out 
first  in  event  of  liquidation,  and  the  in- 
surance fund  will  have  to  pay  out  to  sav- 
ings depositors,  "nils  would  place  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  fimd. 


Therefore,  I  have  propoaed  an  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  approved  to 
provide  Insurance  for  the  savings  ac- 
counts of  credit  unions  of  all  States  who 
are  permitted  by  State  law  to  accept  de- 
mand deposit  accounts,  so  long  as  these 
savings  accounts  are  placed  ahead  of  the 
demand  deposit  accounts  in  the  case  of 
liquidation ;  moreover,  these  demand  de- 
posits may  not  be  Insured  with  Federal 
Instirance. 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  Rhode  Island 
State's  rights  amendment.  It  would  ap- 
ply solely  to  State  chartered  credit 
unions  and  in  fact  only  to  Rhode  Island, 
the  only  such  State  at  present,  but  in 
time  there  wlU  be  others.  My  amendment 
Is  for  all  States  present  and  future. 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that 
share  Insiu-smce  is  being  offered  to  ball 
out  poor  credit  unions.  This  Is  not  so. 
This  legislation  is  being  offered  not  with 
the  credit  imion  but  with  the  credit 
union  depositor  in  mind.  He  deserves  and 
has  earned  the  right  to  have  his  funds 
Insured. 

In  low-Income  areas  where  credit 
unions  have  accepted  the  stable  funds  of 
utility  and  Industrial  companies  in  the 
area  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  base 
from  which  they  can  make  loans,  such 
funds  will  be  driven  out  If  insurance  Is 
denied. 

To  me  any  alternative  short  of  insur- 
ance is  impalatable  and  unfeasible.  Since 
1934  when  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
was  passed,  credit  luiions  have  had  total 
losses  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  their  total  shares.  Losses  for  1971  have 
been  less  than  projected.  Our  credit 
unions  have  shown  their  capabilities.  I. 
therefore,  urge  the  passage  of  H.R,  9961 
as  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jdeld  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  favor  and  support  the  credit  union 
movement  in  America,  and  last  year  the 
Congress  established  a  Federal  system 
of  Insurance  for  the  share  accounts  of 
credit  union  members.  Under  the  plan, 
all  Federal  credit  unions  are  required  to 
apply  for  such  insurance.  The  State - 
chartered  credit  unions  at  their  election 
may  or  may  not  make  application  for 
insurance  coverage. 

Every  applicant  however  must  meet 
certain  minimum  qualifications  to  obtain 
insurance.  The  provisions  of  section 
201(c)(2)  require  the  administrator  to 
reject  any  application  for  insurance  if 
he  finds  the  credit  union:  first,  has  In- 
adequate reserves ;  second,  an  unsafe  and 
unsound  financial  condition :  tliird.  unfit 
management;  fourth,  would  involve  un- 
due risk  to  the  insurance  fund;  or.  fifth, 
had  Inappropriate  charter  powers. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  credit  unions, 
those  who  fall  to  qualify  must  correct 
their  problems  within  a  year  of  rejection 
of  their  applications  and  become  Insured 
or  be  placed  In  liquidation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  11.227  of  the  12,647  Federal 
credit  unions  are  insured.  Of  the  10.600 
State  chartered  credit  unions,  only  571 
are  Insured. 

It  is  the  pUght  of  the  1.420  Federal 
credit  unions  which  have  been  rejected 
for  insurance   which  gave  rise   to  the 
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introduction  of  H.R.  9961.  As  originally 
introduced,  the  bill  would  have  required 
the  administrator  to  grant  them  tempo- 
rary insurance  for  2  years  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  they  did  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  Insurance. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  like  H.R. 
9961  which  gave  share  or  deposit  insur- 
ance to  a  credit  union  regardless  of  its 
solvency. 

The  subcormnittee  decided  on  the  ex- 
tension of  grace  period  approach  and 
unanimoiisly  adopted  an  amendment 
providing  a  grace  period  of  3  years  in 
which  a  rejected  applicant  could  qualify 
for  insiu-ance. 

The  full  committee  in  considering  this 
legislation  rejected  this  recommendation 
of  its  subcommittee  and  Instead,  sup- 
posedly adopted  a  modification  of  the 
original  blanket  Insurance  approcu:h, 
which  is  the  bill  before  us  today. 

To  understand  the  amended  bill  before 
us  requires  a  further  statement  on  the 
Credit  Union  Insurance  Act. 

Section  116(a)  by  statute  sets  up  cer- 
tain reserve  requirements  of  a  credit 
union  before  they  can  obtain  the  insur- 
ance. They  must  set  aside  10  percent  of 
gross  income  until  the  regular  reserve 
shall  equal  7 '2  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets,  then 
5  percent  of  gross  income  until  the  reg- 
ular reserve  shall  equal  10  percent  of  the 
total  of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  as- 
sets. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  come 
into  play  when  the  reserve  declines. 

Section  116(b)  of  the  act  gives  the 
Administrator  additional  powers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  tkddltion  to  such  regular  reserve,  special 
reserves  to  protect  the  Interest  of  members 
shall  be  eetabllsbed  (1)  when  required  by 
regulation;  or  (2)  when  found  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. In  any  special  case  to  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  Administrator  in  accordance  with 
this  power  has  made  an  ofifer  to  certain 
credit  imions  that  if  they  would  set  aside 
certain  additional  reserves,  in  addition 
to  the  statutory  reserve  requirements, 
they  could  qualify  for  Insurance.  Many 
credit  unions  accepted  this  offer  and  ob- 
tained insurance.  A  number  are  giving 
this  offer  consideration  now. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  before  us  was  to 
deny  only  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  set  special  reserve  requirements 
under  section  116(b)  of  the  act  and  if 
other  conditions  were  met  to  mandate 
Insurance  of  a  rejected  applicant  for  a 
1-year  period  within  which  It  was  to 
bring  Itself  into  full  compliance  with  the 
act  or  have  its  charter  terminated. 

I  do  not  believe  the  language  adopted 
accomplishes  the  result  intended.  The 
language  in  question  Is  a  rewrite  of  sec- 
tion 201(d)  of  the  act  to  read  as  follows: 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Federal  credit 
union  whose  application  for  insurance  la  dis- 
approved. If  such  Federal  credit  union  (1) 
has  transferred  such  amounts  to  its  reaerrea 
as  Is  required  under  section  lie(a),  and  (2) 
h<u  not  violated  any  provisUyn  of  thit  Act, 
the  Administrator  ahaU  nonetheless  lasue 
to  such  Federal  credit  union  a  certificate  of 
Insurance  which  shall  be  valid  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  Admlnlttratcw  shall  sus- 
pend or  revoke  the  charter  of  any  Federal 
credit  union  which  has  failed,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  two  year  period  of  insur- 
ance,  to  file  an  application   for  insurance 


which  Is  approved  by  the  Administrator  in 
acctMtlance  with  subsection  (c).  A  Federal 
credit  union  which  Is  Insured  under  this 
subsection  for  a  period  of  two  years  is  an  In- 
sured credit  union  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  suoh  period  of  two  yetu-s. 

For  a  disapproved  Federal  credit  un- 
ion to  obtain  the  2-year  insurance  It 
must  not,  as  provided  In  clause  (2) ,  have 
"violated  any  provision  of  this  act." 
Section  116(b)  granting  the  Adminis- 
trator authority  to  impose  special  re- 
serve requirements  of  course  is  a  provi- 
sion of  the  act.  It  is  not  waived  by  the 
amendment  and  therefore  remains  in  full 
force  and  effect.  Clause  (2)  of  the 
amendment  completely  nullifies  the 
change  Intended. 

There  is  another  imf  ortunate  result  of 
this  self-defeating  amendment.  The  2- 
year  grace  period  for  a  credit  union  to 
come  in  full  compliance  with  the  act  is 
geared  to  the  credit  union  being  an  in- 
sured credit  union  for  the  2-year  period. 
Since  the  rejected  credit  union  could  not 
be  insured  because  it  would  not  meet  the 
test  of  clause  (2)  that  it  "has  not  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  act",  it  would 
have  to  be  put  into  liquidation  Immedi- 
ately. The  authority  in  existing  law  for 
a  straight  1-year  grace  period  for  a  re- 
jected credit  union  to  come  into  full 
compliance  of  the  law  is  repealed  by  this 
defective  rewrite  of  section  201(d).  Cer- 
tainly no  one  wants  that  result  to  hap- 
pen. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  bill 
that  has  been  overlooked.  How  about  the 
credit  union  that  cannot  qualify  within 
the  statutory  reserve  requirements?  They 
will  have  to  liquidate  Immediately,  be- 
cause the  biU  does  not  extend  the  time 
to  qualify  for  insurance  to  them.  No  one 
right  now  wants  to  see  any  credit  union 
be  forced  to  liquidate.  This  bill  then 
needs  amendment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  comes 
before  us  today  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  The  procedure  forecloses  the  of- 
fering of  amendments.  This  proposal  is 
seriously  defective  and  must  be  amended. 
Accordingly  there  is  only  one  course  of 
action  open  to  us.  Vote  down  the  request 
to  suspend  the  rules.  The  bill  can  then 
be  brought  before  the  House  under  regu- 
lar procedure  and  amended  to  correct 
the  errors.  Personally,  I  approve  the  sub- 
committee version:  a  simple  3-year  ex- 
tension for  a  credit  union  to  qualify  for 
insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jfleld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  minority  report 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  and  if  so 
where  could  I  obtain  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  strong  minority  views  drafted 
and  they  were  signed  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  committee. 
Some  confusion  was  pointed  out  in  the 
language  of  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  the 
minority  views  and  it  was  felt  by  the 
minority,  it  being  so  late  Friday  after- 
noon and  we  would  have  had  to  contact 
Members  all  over  the  Nation  who  had  left 
by  plane  that,  therefore,  we  did  not  file 
the  views.  But  the  minority  views  are 
in  accord  with  what  I  am  saying  at  the 
present  time. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MiTCBXLL). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  I  played  what  I  hoped 
was  a  significant  role  in  establishing 
some  inner  city  credit  unions  In  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  I  did  this  because  I  am 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  viable  credit 
unions  in  the  lives  of  poor  people,  both 
black  and  white. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  a 
major  concern  to  us  when  1,400  federtdly 
chartered  credit  unions  face  loss  of  their 
charter  because  they  do  not  meet  certain 
standards  established  in  a  law  that  Is 
just  a  year  old.  However,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned because  the  thousands  of  share- 
holders in  those  credit  unions  are  denied 
the  protection  that  Congress  sought  to 
provide  when  the  share  insurance  law 
was  enacted  last  year. 

It  Is  true  that  those  credit  unions  have 
1  year  from  the  time  their  application 
was  rejected  for  insurance  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  changes  to 
meet  share  insurance  requirements.  But 
by  the  very  fact  that  Insurance  was  de- 
nied on  the  original  application,  the 
problems  of  meeting  insurance  require- 
ments are  immeasurably  compoimded. 

Even  though  the  credit  union  may  meet 
all  requirements  to  pass  a  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  examination  suc- 
cessfully under  the  original  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Oedit  Union  Act,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  rejected  for  share  insur- 
ance is  a  real  threat  to  its  continued  ex- 
istence, to  say  nothing  of  meeting  more 
dlCBcult  operating  requirements. 

The  great  danger  comes  from  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  security  of  their  funds 
on  the  part  of  shareholders  when  they 
learn  the  credit  union  has  been  denied 
Insurance.  The  reason  for  the  denial  will 
have  little  bearing  on  the  reaction;  nor 
will  the  fact  that  the  credit  union  may 
have  operated  for  years  when  no  share 
insurance  existed  be  remembered.  The 
problem  will  be  most  difficult  to  overcome 
and  it  is  indeed  one  which  may  force  a 
solvent  credit  imion  into  liquidation 
should  member  confidence  disintegrate. 

These  credit  unions  need  share  insur- 
ance coverage  to  help  meet  insurance 
requirements.  They  need  the  member 
confidence  and  protection  of  share  in- 
surance during  this  2-year  period. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WnxiAics) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
coauthor  of  an  sunendment  to  Section  1 
of  H.R.  9961,  which  was  amended  in  the 
full  committee,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  the  background  which 
led  to  the  Inclusion  of  this  section  In  the 
bUl. 

Under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
credit  unions  in  order  to  obtain  insurance 
must  meet  the  reserve  requirements  set 
down  in  section  116.  Subsection  (a)  ol 
that  section  spells  out  the  legal  re- 
serve requirements  as  mandated  by 
Congress,  while  subsection  (b)  allows 
the  Administrator  to  use  special  reser^ 
requirements. 

In  section  116(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
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Union  Act,  credit  unions  are  required  io 
maintain  a  7Mj  percent  to  10  percent 
serve  fund.  This,  In  Itself,  is  a  high 
serve  as  conunerclal  banks  are  only 
quired  to  have  3  percent  to  5  percent 
serves  on  their  time  and  savings  deposlf 

You  will  note  In  Section  1  of  H.R. 
that  any  credit  union  which  meets 
requirements  of  Section  116(a)    of 
act,  and  Is  not  In  violation  of  any  ot 
provision  of  the  act,  shall  receive 
surance  for  a  period  of  2  years.  This 
year  period  will  give  them  time  to  cc 
ply  with  the  additional  reserve  requlr 
ments  set  up  by  the  Administrator  un<f 
section  116(b). 

Any  credit  union  which  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  ll6 
(a),  and  not  in  violation  of  any  ot 
provision  of  the  act,  is  a  sound  cred 
union  and  should  be  covered  with  insv 
ance.  HJR.  9961,  as  originally  introduc 
provided  that  all  credit  unions,  regardlais 
of  their  soundness,  would  be  covered  liy 
insurance  for  a  period  of  not  less  thitn 
1  year  and  not  more  than  2  yearb. 
My  amendment  prevents  credit  imlo$s 
which  are  not  sound  from  receiving 
insurance.  . 

When  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, it  gave  the  impression  that  the  1.4|0 
credit  unions  who  have  been  denied  in- 
surance were  really  in  poor  flnanclfil 
condition  and  had  violated  the  reserte 
reqvilrements. 

However,  that  was  not  an  accurate 
Impression.  Most  of  these  credit  imiois 
have  met  the  reserve  requirements  stt 
down  by  Congress  but  have  not  met  tHe 
reserve  requirements  as  outlined  by  tHe 
Administration.  These  credit  unions  afe 
being  denied  insurance  based  on  admin- 
istrative legislation  rather  than  co»- 
gresslonal  legislation,  and  I  believe  th*t 
they  are  being  unfairly  pimlshed. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  spedld 
reserve  requirements  to  which  the$e 
credit  unions  were  subjected.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  reserve  requiremerils 
set  down  under  Section  116(a).  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  many  cases  required  thit 
the  credit  imion : 

First,  place  15  percent  of  gross  income 
in  reserve  until  it  reaches  50  percent  %t 
loans  6-12  months  delinquent; 

Second,  add  100  percent  to  reserves  f#r 
all  loans  more  than  12  months  delUi- 
quent; 

Third,  add  3  percent  of  all  other  loafts 
whether  delinquent  or  not. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  all  of  thele 
requirements  are  In  addition  to  the  rt- 
serves  required  by  the  law.  If  the  Adml^- 
tstrator  does  not  feel  that  the  reserve  r*- 
quirementa  In  Section  118(a)  are  strong 
enough,  then  he  should  submit  legislatl^ 
to  Congress  to  beef  up  the  reserves.  He 
should  not  try  to  do  this  on  an  admin- 
istrative basis.  I  would  point  out  to  Meim- 
liers  of  this  body  that  when  Congrefs 
passed  the  share  Insurance  bill  last  yeir 
it  Included  the  new  reserve  requlremenu 
in  Section  116(a)  which  were  drafted  ly 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. Thus,  we  have  a  situation  whete 
the  Administration  will  not  even  ablae 
by  the  reserve  requirements  which  |t 
suggested  to  Ccmgresa. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  that  the  commltt^ 
uncovered  of  the  type  of  rejection  f^ 
Insurance  that  is  being  made  by  t]|e 


National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
This  c(Hicem8  a  credit  unUm  in  the 
Northeast  part  of  tbe  United  States 
which  serves  the  employees  of  a  manu- 
facturing concern.  The  credit  union  has 
only  42  members  but  has  reached  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  its  potential 
membership.  It  has  assets  of  $7,000  and 
loans  of  approzlmatflly  $5,000.  Not  a 
single  loan  is  delinquent  and  in  fact  since 
the  credit  union  was  started  4  years  ago, 
it  has  charged  off  against  reserves  only 
$4.67. 

The  management  of  this  credit  union 
is  composed  of  volunteers.  According  to 
the  state  credit  union  league,  this  credit 
union  1b  one  of  the  best  run  in  the  state. 
Quite  clearly  the  credit  imlon  is  In  no 
way  In  violation  of  either  the  spirit  or 
the  Intent  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  a  model  of 
what  the  original  credit  union  act  had 
in  mind. 

The  shocking  part  is  that  this  credit 
union  has  been  denied  share  insurance 
because  "it  does  not  have  qualified  man- 
agement." There  can  be  no  valid  reason 
for  denying  this  credit  union  insurance. 

If  there  are  credit  unions  who  have 
been  denied  insurance  because  they  are 
in  violation  of  the  act,  the  Administra- 
tor has  a  remedy  for  this  situation.  Un- 
der the  share  insurance  legislation  passed 
last  year,  Congress  provided  the  Admin- 
istration with  cease  and  desist  authority. 
By  using  this  power,  the  Administrator 
can  insure  a  credit  union,  thus  protect- 
ing its  members'  assets  and  at  the  same 
time  correct  any  problems  through  cease 
and  desist  powers. 

Once  again,  we  find  a  paradox  in  that 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion actively  sought  the  inclusion  of  cease 
and  desist  authority  in  the  share  insur- 
ance legislation  but  has  been  reluctant  to 
use  this  authority.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
Administration  has  used  the  power  in 
only  one  case. 

It  is  important  that  financially  soimd 
credit  unions  receive  this  Insurance  so 
that  their  shareholders  will  not  lose  con- 
fidence in  them.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
none  of  us  would  place  an  account  in  a 
commercial  bank  that  was  not  Insured 
by  the  FDIC.  To  deny  a  financially  sound 
credit  imion  this  Insurance  can  only  jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  such  a  credit  imion. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  9961  because  it 
will  give  Insurance  to  credit  unions  that 
deserve  it  and  will  exclude  unsound  cred- 
it unions  from  being  Insured.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  0961. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  understands  there  are 
1,400  credit  unions  which  have  not  quaU- 
fled  under  the  Administrator's  regiila- 
tlons.    

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  grant  them  the  Insurance 
whether  they  are  qualified  or  not.  on  a 
temporary  basis? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  The  intention  of 
this  bill  is  clearly  spelled  out.  As  long 
as  any  one  of  these  1,400  credit  unions 
is  in  compliance  with  116(a)  and  has  be- 
tween 7.5  and  10  percent  reserves,  and  as 


long  as  It  is  not  In  violation  of  any  other 
provision  of  the  Act,  we  will  give  it  the 
Insurance  for  a  2-year  period,  give  it  2 
years  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator — 
regulations  which  I  believe  are  far  too 
strict. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  then  after  the  end 
of  2  years.  If  they  have  still  not  com- 
piled, what  happens? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Administrator 
takes  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  it  is 
liquidated,  or  some  other  action. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  My  concern  In  that  case 
is  whether  we  are  really  being  fair  to 
the  small  depositors  of  the  credit  unions 
who  are  keeping  their  money  here  in  the 
assiunptlon  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  now  backing  them,  and  yet  2 
years  from  now,  if  oonditians  are  the 
same,  we  will  not  be  backing  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Keep  this  in  mind: 
2  years  from  now,  the  Administrator  him- 
self estimates  conditions  will  not  be  the 
same,  because  he  estimates  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  1.400  will  not  be  able 
to  make  the  grade. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Then  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  Just  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  For  the  reason  I  have 
already  pointed  out:  Would  the  gentle- 
man put  his  money  in  a  bank  not  cov- 
ered by  the  FDIC? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  not,  but  evi- 
dently these  people  have. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John- 
son) made  one  or  two  points  which  I 
would  like  to  comment  on.  As  the  Mem- 
bers will  notice,  there  are  no  minority 
views  in  the  committee  report.  We  are 
very  careful  in  our  committee  to  give 
members  an  opportunity  to  file  minority 
or  supplemental  views  or  dissenting  views 
in  the  time  they  have  got  to  be  filed — 
which  is  plenty  of  time.  The  vote  here 
was  27  for  and  four  against,  and  no  one 
filed  any  minority  views.  They  are  Just 
not  here. 

The  truth  Is,  minority  views  were  filed, 
but  they  were  withdrawn.  They  were 
withdrawn,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they 
were  withdrawn,  but,  of  course,  we  could 
not  resist  them  wanting  to  withdraw 
their  own  minority  views,  so  there  are  no 
minority  views  here. 

If  there  Is  anything  wrong  with  this 
bill,  I  ask  Members  to  deal  not  so  harshly 
with  the  people  who  are  working  their 
hearts  out  with  their  commimlties  and 
neighbors  and  friends,  trying  to  get  them 
to  learn  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  savings. 
We  need  savings  today.  These  credit 
unions  pick  up  the  savings  In  smaU 
amounts.  That  gets  to  be  big  eunounts, 
and  then  it  is  deposited  in  the  bank. 
Every  dollar  the  credit  imlons  handle 
goes  through  a  commercial  bank.  They 
need  the  commercial  banks  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  need  them.  The  credit 
unions  are  accimiulating  this  money  all 
over  the  Nation  in  small  amounts.  That 
gets  to  be  big  amounts,  and  it  goes  into 
the  commercial  banks  and  goes  into 
trade  and  distribution,  and  it  helps  every- 
body. It  helps  everybody. 

So  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  this 
bill,  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  try  to  kill 
it  here  but  to  go  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
will  go  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Banking 
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and  Currency  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings, and  if  a  Member  has  an  amendment 
he  wants  to  have  considered  there,  they 
will  consider  It.  They  will  give  it  every 
consideration  it  is  entitled  to. 

If  you  are  right  and  they  believe  you 
are  right,  they  will  put  the  amendment  in 
the  bill. 

If  there  are  substantial  changes,  they 
will  ask  for  a  conference.  We  will  agree 
in  the  conference  to  what  is  necessary. 

There  is  too  little  in  this  bill  to  stop  it 
here.  It  would  be  terrible.  There  are  24 
million  people  Involved,  some  of  tbe  fin- 
est and  best  people  on  earth,  who  have 
worked  their  hearts  out  for  years  putting 
over  these  little  credit  unions  all  over  the 
Nation.  They  have  done  so  much  good. 

As  Congressman  Mitchell  says,  this 
keeps  them  away  from  these  loan  sharks. 
These  loan  sharks  have  quit  charging  18 
percent  interest.  They  we  charging  24 
or  36  percent,  or  75  percent,  or  100  per- 
cent. So  when  you  help  these  people  you 
help  these  folks  to  stay  away  from  the 
loan  sharks,  so  that  they  will  tie  able  to 
give  more  money  to  the  benefit  of  their 
families  and  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
cf  hfe. 

I  hope  you  will  pass  this  bill  by,  I  wish, 
a  imanlmous  vote,  and  send  it  to  the 
other  body,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
Senate  \vill  deal  with  it  fairly.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  about  it,  go  before  the 
Senate  committee. 

I  would  Just  wager,  if  I  were  a  betting 
man,  that  they  would  accept  any  good, 
v.'orthwhlle,  constructive  amendment. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  bill.  If  you 
do  not  supi>ort  this  bill  now.  the  Rules 
Committee  has  Indicated  that  it  will  not 
give  me  a  hearing  on  a  rule  for  this.  So 
that  means  in  this  session  of  Congress 
this  bill  will  be  dead.  That  will  be  a  great 
disservice  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  it  is  not 
necessary. 

There  is  too  little  involved  here.  There 
are  Just  a  few  little  differences  which  do 
not  amount  to  much.  They  can  be  ad- 
justed in  the  Senate.  They  will  come  back 
here,  and  we  will  accept  them,  or  have  a 
conference  and  iron  them  out  and  have 
everybody  happy  about  it. 

I  hope  under  the  circumstances,  when 
it  would  be  such  a  great  detriment  to  so 
many  people  to  think  about  anything  in 
a  bill  like  this,  when  it  would  do  so  much 
good,  that  this  bill  can  be  passed.  I  plead 
with  you  to  vote  for  it  and  support  it. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  there  is  serious  defect 
In  this  bill,  why  was  it  not  corrected  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee? 
Why  should  we  rely  upon  the  Senate  or 
a  conference  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  saying  there 
Is  a  serious  fault.  I  say  a  Member  sug- 
gested he  would  like  to  have  an  amend- 
ment to  it.  He  was  pointing  out  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  fault.  I  did  not  see  it  that 
way.  Others  did  not,  either. 

There  Is  no  way  to  amend  It  here.  We 
know  that.  The  reason  why  we  have  this 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure 
is  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  go  before 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  hope  the  Members  wlU  vote  for  the 
bUl. 

cxvn — ai8»— p»rt  ae 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Mr.  Chapfkll. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  ttw  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  op- 
pose this  prc^Kisitlon.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
bill,  provided  we  have  an  opportimity  to 
amend  It. 

I  had  hoped  the  bill  would  come  before 
the  House  under  circumstances  where  we 
might  amend  It.  I  am  not  here  to  be  a 
part  of  trying  to  kill  the  bill,  but  rather 
to  get  it  considered  under  circumstances 
where  we  might  amend  it. 

Of  course,  here  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  procedure,  we  cannot  do  that. 
It  is  my  intent  and  purpose  to  help  take 
it  off  this  calendar  so  that  we  might  con- 
sider it  later  at  a  proper  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Since  my  time  is 
limited  I  do  not  yield  at  this  moment  to 
my  chairman,  and  I  apologize  for  that. 

With  reference  to  the  minority  views, 
since  some  comment  was  made  about 
that,  I  was  a  part  of  those  minority  views, 
and  in  deference  to  one  of  the  members 
of  our  committee,  who  asked  us  to  with- 
draw those  because  it  might  be  a  refiec- 
tlon  on  him  if  we  did  not  do  so,  and  in 
deference  to  a  member  of  the  committee 
those  minority  views  were  withdrawn. 

I  believe  what  we  have  here  in  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
quire the  administrator  of  this  law  to 
insure  sick  credit  unions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  soimd  with  reference  to 
banking.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  soimd 
with  reference  to  any  kind  of  financial 
institution.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  us 
here  to  require  the  administrator  to  in- 
sure sick  credit  unions. 

There  are  some  almost  14,000  Feder- 
al credit  unions  in  the  United  States. 
Only  1,400  of  those  have  failed  to  qualify 
for  insurance.  The  administrator  teUs 
us  half  of  those  some  1,400  will  be  able 
to  comply  If  we  simply  give  them  another 
year  in  which  to  do  so. 

He  said  that  of  the  remaining  700  or 
so  half  of  those  will,  within  an  addi- 
tional period  of  a  year  or  2  years  t>e  able 
to  qualify.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
putting  these  credit  unions  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  are  simply  saying  to  them  that 
they  should  get  themselves  in  shape  so 
they  meet  the  standards  and  thereby 
qualify  for  the  insurance.  To  me  that  is 
sound  and  it  makes  sense. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  insurance  com- 
pany that  will  insure  a  sick  horse.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator  to   do   under   this   bill. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  think  the  wrong 
approach  is  being  taken  here  to  consider 
this  bill  today  when  we  cannot  amend  it 
and  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  various  approaches  that  ought  to 
be  made.  Certainly  I  believe  the  Adminis- 
trator himself,  who  has  done  a  good  Job, 
knows  what  he  is  doing  when  he  says 
to  us  that  if  we  will  extend  the  period 
within  which  these  people  can  comply  to 
3  years,  that  is  the  most  helpful  way  to 
do  it.  I  concur  with  that. 

Lastly,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
even  if  the  fuU  intents  and  purposes  of 
this  bill  are  to  waive  applicable  subsec- 


tion (b)  of  the  law,  it  does  not  do  it,  be< 
cause,  first  of  all,  it  says  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  grant  it  for  2  years  if  he 
finds  that  the  credit  union  is  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  It  simply  says  with 
reference  to  the  reserve  requirement  un- 
der subsection  (a)  that  if  he  meets  that 
requirement  and  all  the  other  provisions 
under  the  law,  then  the  insurance  will  be 
granted  for  2  years.  That  gives  it  and 
takes  it  away  at  the  same  time.  It  does 
not  waive  subsection  (b)  as  is  intended 
by  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  take 
just  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  who  has  Just  addressed 
the  House  knows  that  he  had  an  op- 
portunlty  to  be  In  our  wrlteup  sessions 
where  we  were  passing  on  this  bill.  He 
was  absent.  If  he  had  been  there,  he 
could  probably  have  gotten  his  amend- 
ment passed,  if  it  were  a  good  and  con- 
structive one  and  if  he  ccmvlnced  the 
majority  of  the  Members.  However,  he 
was  not  there.  He  was  gone.  We  were  not 
responsible  for  that.  Why  should  the  en- 
tire committee  be  inconvenienced  and 
wliy  should  we  stop  a  bill  just  because 
one  Member  is  not  there?  Later  he  shows 
up  and  he  sees  something  that  he  does 
not  like,  but  he  is  still  not  without  a 
remedy  or  recourse.  He  can  go  to  the 
other  body,  which  will  give  him  consid- 
eration. Why  should  he  hold  the  whole 
bill  up  here?  That  is  asking  too  much. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalkz)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  recognized  the  role 
that  credit  unions  play  in  bringing  credit 
facilities  to  low-income  groups.  We  have 
passed  legislation  which  encourages  or- 
ganizations outside  the  common  bond  of 
membership  to  make  deposits  in  such 
credit  unions  with  the  objective  of  in- 
fusing additional  capital  in  these  credit 
unions. 

But  what  business  or  Individual  will 
deposit  funds  in  such  credit  unions  if 
such  deposits  are  not  Insured? 

Obviously  these  low-income  credit 
unions  must  offer  security  to  the  outside 
depositor.  Unless  we  make  certain  that 
they  can  offer  such  security,  we  have 
only  gone  halfway  in  our  efforts  to  help 
these  credit  unions. 

This  bill  will  require  Issuance  of  share 
insurance  to  such  credit  unions  which 
fail  initially  to  meet  insurance  require- 
ments for  a  period  of  2  years.  During 
that  time,  the  credit  imlon  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  share  Insurance 
requirements.  If  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  the  requirements  are  not 
met,  then  the  credit  union  would  lose 
its  Federal  charter. 

It  seems  that  the  only  fair  thing  to 
do,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent  with  our 
avowed  purpose  of  helping  low-income 
credit  unions  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
credit  for  their  members.  Is  to  pass  the 
legislation  embodied  in  HJl.  9961  in 
order  to  give  low-Income  credit  unions 
every  opportunity  to  meet  Federal  in- 
surance standards. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  utilize  the  1 
minute  I  have  remaining. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  am  going 
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to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill. 
is  so  fraught  with  errors  and  Irailt 
that  tt  throws  the  law  of  credit  uni( 
into  such  hopeless  confiislon  that 
will  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  ci 
unions  if  we  send  this  bill  to  the  Sent 
in  its  present  form.  The  House  shoi 
correct  its  own  errors.  This  Is  a  prindi 
of  any  court,  or  legislative  body, 
body  that  creates  errors  should  corrt 
them.    This    bill    is    defective    and    ' 
should  amend  it  and  send  a  perfect 
over  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  _ 
cipal  purpose  of  this  bill,  H.R.  9961,  is  Jo 
give  share  insurance  coverage  to  soife 
1,400  federally  chartered  credit  uni(^ 
whose  original  application  for  insuranfee 
has  been  rejected.  There  are  a  number  f)f 
requirements  for  thi«  Insurance — some  |>f 
which  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  passage 
of  share  insurance  legislation  a  year  alio. 
The  present  law  gives  a  rejected  credit 
union  1  year  to  meet  insurance  standard 
or  face  loss  of  its  charter. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  argume|it 
that  if  these  credit  imions  cannot  m«JBt 
insurance  standards  within  a  year  thfcy 
deserve  to  lose  their  charter.  TTiat  argti- 
ment  fails  to  recognize  the  complex  prob- 
lems involved.  Tot  instance,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  these  1,400  credit  imions  are 
small— their  assets  are  under  $50,0^0. 
Many  of  them  are  comparatively  ne^. 
and  a  new  credit  union  is  unable  rapi<$y 
to  build  the  reserves  that  are  requln^ 
for  share  insurance  coverage.  | 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all; Is 
the  fact  that  during  the  year's  time  thtit 
these  credit  unions  are  given  to  meet  i(i- 
surance  requirements,  they  are  not  in- 
sured. Their  shareholders"  savings  ate 
unprotected,  and  the  credit  union  is  ai  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  attracting 
additional  savings  or  shareholders.  Ipe 
credit  union's  growth  is  curtailed,  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  impossible  to  bufid 
required  reserves.  Thus  the  credit  union 
is  the  victim  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  defeat: 
It  Is  denied  an  important  means  of  ajt- 
tracting  savings  and  members  to  furthpr 
its  growth  so  that  it  can  meet  insurai»:e 
standards. 

This  bill  takes  care  of  the  problem  ty 
providing  2  years  of  insurance  covtr- 
age  during  the  time  the  credit  union  hiis 
to  meet  reserve  and  other  requirements 
of  the  share  Insurance  law.  I  support  the 
measure  as  a  safe  and  sound  method  of 
giving  1,400  credit  unions  a  fair  deal  |n 
meeting  new  requirements  of  a  law  thlit 
is  barely  a  year  old. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sofie 
1,400  Pederal  credit  unions  have  be(n 
rejected  for  insurance  under  the  Fad- 
eral  credit  union  share  insurance  pio- 
gram  which  is  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration.  Over  80  percent  of  th^se 
rejections  have  been  made  because  of  Iti- 
adequate  reserves,  as  determined  by  ttie 
Administrator. 

A  high  delinquency  rate  is  a  factor  In 
the  inadequate  reserve  determination, 
yet  it  is  an  unassailable  fact  that  the  Im- 
tion  is  in  the  midst  of  an  economic  slow- 
down— a  period  when  unemployment  is 
higher  and  when  people  are  generally 
unable  to  meet  financial  conmiltmeitts 
as  well  as  in  times  of  prosperity. 

C?redit  unions  are  especially  vulnerakle 
to  the  financial  conditions  affecting  a 


particular  area  or  group  because  their 
membership  Is  limited  by  the  common 
bond  principle.  Thus  if  a  strike  closes  a 
factory,  or  if  economic  conditions  force 
layolTs,  a  credit  union  in  that  industry 
will  more  than  likely  find  its  delinquency 
rate  rising.  Yet  with  the  end  of  the  strike, 
or  a  return  to  full  production  by  the  in- 
dustry, the  delinquency  will  be  cleared 
up  and  the  rate  drop. 

The  stringent  reserve  considerations 
of  the  share  insurance  law  as  interpreted 
by  the  Administrator.  NCUA,  have  led  to 
a  high  rejection  rate  for  share  insurance 
applicants — some  12  percent  in  fact  of 
our  federally  chartered  credit  unions. 

It  Is  going  to  take  time  for  adjustments 
to  be  made  by  these  credit  imions.  And 
since  the  great  majority  of  these  credit 
unions  are  small — most  are  well  under 
$50,000  in  assets — and  since  many  of 
them  are  comparatively  new — we  must 
realize  that  their  reserve  problems  are 
more  dliQcult  and  slower  of  solution. 
When  you  add  the  economic  factor  of  to- 
day's economic  slowdown,  the  problems 
become  even  more  acute.  Therefore,  it  is 
sound,  commonsense  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  help  these  1,400  credit  unions  and 
the  thousands  of  people  they  serve  by  giv- 
ing them  the  time  to  meet  the  insurance 
requirements  and  giving  them  the  added 
assistance  of  member  confidence  by  pro- 
viding share  insurance  coverage  during 
the  time.  I  believe  this  bill  will  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

OENKHAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhone  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes;  a  short  one, 
Doctor. 

Mr.  HALL.  Very  short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

E>oes  or  does  not  the  present  bill  we 
have  under  consideration  contain  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
exempting  a  rejected  credit  union  from 
complying  with  the  special  reserve  re- 
quirements imposed  by  section  116(b)? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  the  bill  reads, 
and  as  it  has  been  explained  on  the 
floor,  there  Is  a  controversy;  otherwise, 
this  would  have  passed  without  a  second 

being  demanded.  But,  nevertheless,  as 
the  bill  reads,  if  the  stringent  reserve  re- 
quirements written  into  the  section  as 
proposed  under  section  116(a)  are  com- 
plied with,  then  these  credit  unions  qual- 
ify for  Insurance. 

On  the  question  of  section  116ib) ,  un- 
fortunately, the  committee  would  have 
had  to  pass  general  legislation  and  the 
Congress  had  no  way  of  knowing  how 
section  (b)  and  the  special  reserve  re- 
quirements might  be  interpreted  by  the 
Administrator,  because  we  do  not  know 
who  the  Administrator  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  administrators 
who  operate  with  a  little  liberalism  and 
others  who  operate  with  great  conserva- 
tism. I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  philosophy 


of  the  Administrator  accustomed — as  the 
result  of  a  lifetime  of  living  by  the  book — 
of  being  a  rather  conservative  individual. 
In  this  instance,  he  thought  that  they  did 
not  meet  the  special  reserve  require- 
ments. No  one  can  tell  what  these  reserve 
requirements  are  because  when  asked  for 
guidelines,  they  have  not  been  forth- 
coming.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  As  I  was  saying, 
when  the  credit  unions  throughout  the 
country,  as  they  were  turned  down,  as 
well  as  their  organizations — their  State 
orjanizations  and  National  organiza- 
tions— when  they  asked  for  guidelines 
these  were  not  forthcoming.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  live  up  to  special  reserve  re- 
quirements when  you  cannot  find  out 
what  they  are  and  when  it  is  being  han- 
dled, evidently,  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  repeat  again  and  again  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  committee,  and  this  House  in 
passing  the  original  legislation  set  ex- 
ceptionally stringent  requirements,  as 
has  been  outlined  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers under  section  116(a).  The  Adroinis- 
trator  has  the  cease-and-desist  power 
that  he  can  utilize  and  as  a  result  there- 
of, the  committee  in  its  wisdom,  after 
considering  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation for  3  years  without  Insurance, 
felt  that,  no,  this  really  would  not  do 
the  trick. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  again  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired. 

PAKLJAMENTAKT    INQtriKT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

"The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state   it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  Chair  advise  the 
Member  from  Missouri  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  answered  my 
question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
answer  that  question  as  well  as  the  Chair. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
9961,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caJT 
the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  197,  nays  122,  not  voting  112, 
as  follows : 

[Roll   No.  284] 
YEAS— 187 


Abbltt 

Bergland 

Buchanan 

Abourezk 

BevUl 

Burke,  Mass 

Abzug 

Blaggl 

Burton 

Adams 

Blester 

Byron 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

Caltery 

Calif. 

Boggs 

Carey,  NT. 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Boland 

Carney 

Andrews, 

Boiling 

Carter 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Aspln 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

AqiinaU 

Broomfleld 

Collier 

Badlllo 

Brotzman 

Collins,  m. 

Barrett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Oolmer 

Beglcb 

Broyhlll.N.C. 
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Cotter 

Coughlln 

C\ilver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dellums 

Derwlnakl 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

EdmondBon 

Ell  berg 

Each 

Fascell 

Flab 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fountain 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

OaydOB 

Oettyi 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 


Abernethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Cabell 
Camp 

Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Crane 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Fisher 
Forsythe 
FYenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gkxxlllng 


Johnaon.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

BUuczynakl 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McConnack 

McOade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McMillan 

Meicdonald. 

Mass. 
Mabon 
Martin 
Mataunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
ONeUl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 

Pry  or.  Ark. 
Puclnakl 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld,  N.T. 
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Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hlllls 
Hoamer 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
MeClure 

McKevltt 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Myers 

Nelaen 

Pelly 

Peyser 


Reuaa 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Sebellua 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Williams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Reld.  Ul. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousaelot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Shoup 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Whltehurst 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zlon 
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Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 


Baring 

BeU 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Broyhin,  Va. 

Byrne.  Pa. 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Case^,  Tex. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 


Conable 

Conyers 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Delaney 

Deuholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bdwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Emblem  an 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
H«bert 
Hicks,  Mass. 


Hollfleld 

Hull 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

King 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
MiUs,  Md. 
Mlnlsb 
MlnshaU 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  N.T. 


Passman 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 
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Rallsback 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Btuckey 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Waldle 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Toung.  Fla. 
Zwacb 


Delaney  with  Mr.  King. 

Rodino  vrtth  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 


Mc- 


So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Ford. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Kinney. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pul- 
ton of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ash  brook. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr,  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mlcbl- 
gan. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McCiUloch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Ralls- 
back. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Chkrles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Qlbbons  with   Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  HuU. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.   Runnels  with   Mr.   Btuckey. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY  and  PELLY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  DUNCAN,  VANDER  JAGT. 
HORTON,  and  COUGHLIN  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


FREE  LETTER  MAIL  FOR  OVERSEAS 

SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
3808)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  to  provide  additional  free 
letter  mail  and  air  transportation  mail- 
ing privileges  for  certain  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  3808 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  3401 
(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  ( 84 
Stat.  755;  Public  Law  91-376),  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  such  letter  mall  or  sound -recorded 
communication  Is  omlled  by  the  member  at 
an  Armed  Forces  post  office  established  under 
section  406(a)  of  this  title  which  Is  located 
at  a  place  outside  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(B)  the  member  Is  hospitalized  In  a  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  Injury  incurred  whUe  on  active 
duty;  or". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  3401(a) 
(2)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted 
by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat. 
756;  Public  Law  91-375),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(D)  such  letter  mall  or  sound-recorded 
communication  Is  mailed  by  the  member — 

"(1)  at  an  Armed  Forces  poet  office  eetab- 
Ushed  under  section  406(a)  of  this  title  which 
Is  located  at  a  place  outside  the  fifty  States  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  in  a  facility  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  Injury 
Incurred  whUe  In  the  services  with,  or  In,  a 
unit  under  operational  control  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and". 

(c)  Section  3401(b)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  FVsetal  Reor- 
ganization Act  (84  SUt,  756  and  757;  Public 
Law  91-375) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(1)(A)  letter  mall  or  sound-recorded 
communications  having  the  character  of  per- 
sonal correspondence; 

'■(B)  parcels  not  exceeding  five  pounds  In 
weight  and  sixty  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined:  and 

"(C)  publications  entitled  to  a  pterlodlcal 
publication  rate  published  once  eaich  week  or 
more  frequently  and  featuring  principally 
current  news  of  Interest  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  general  public. 

which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office;  and 
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"(2)  parcels  exceeding  five  pounda  but  >iot 
exceeding  seventy  pounds  In  weight  and  kiot 
exceeding  one  hundred  Inches  In  length  ^nd 
girth  combined,  Including  surface-type  ©ra- 
cial mall,  which  are  mailed  at  or  addrecsed 
to  any  such  Armed  Forces  poet  office  wl|ere 
adequate  surface  transportation  la  not  aij^U- 
able.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Poetal  B«or- 
ganlzatlon  Act  (84  Stat.  756;  Public  LawBl- 
376) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thefeof 
the  following  new  section: 
"§  3406.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mafled 
at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Potces 
poet  offices 

"Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  ezcee#ng 
seventy  pounds  in  weight  and  one  hunted 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  wlilch 
Is  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  Arfied 
Forces  post  office  established  under  seollon 
406(a)  of  this  title  shall  be  transported  by 
air  on  a  space  available  basis,  on  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  (^nd 
determined  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  B4ard 
In  accordance  with  section  1376  of  tltl«r  49, 
upon  payment.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
surface  rate  of  postage,  of  a  fee  for  tticb 
transportation  by  air.  Whenever  adeq^te 
service  by  scheduled  United  States  air  ^ar* 
rlers  Is  not  available  to  provide  transpofta- 
tlon  of  mall  matter  by  air  In  accordance  Vith 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  matter  ma|  be 
authorized  by  aircraft  other  than  schedi^ed 
United  States  air  carriers.". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  34  of 

title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

adding  at,  the  end  thereof — 

"3406.  Air   transportation   of   parcels   mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces  fcmt 

offices.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demancted? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered.. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R.  3808  was  Intro- 
duced. 24  members  of  the  Post  0£Bce  »nd 
Civil  Service  Committee  were  cosponaors. 
Generally,  the  legislation  would  extend 
free  letter  mall  service  to  all  U.S.  service- 
men stationed  outside  the  50  United 
States,  and  would  also  renew  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  airlifting  parcel!  to 
servicemen  stationed  abroad. 

Present  law  permits  free  letter  r»ail 
service  only  for  servicemen  assigned!  to 
combat  areas.  This  bill  would  extend  that 
privilege  to  all  servicemen  outside  the 
United  States  for  letter  mall  and  sotnd 
recorded  communications  which  have  the 
character  of  personal  correspondence. 
The  bill  also  proposes  airlift  for  second 
class  news  value  publications  for  serv- 
icemen on  overseas  assignment. 

The  law  providing  for  parcel  airlift — 
PAL  mall — expired  on  July  1,  1971,  »nd 
no  provision  was  made  for  extension  of 
it  in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  we 
passed  last  year.  The  law  which  expfc-ed 
at  the  end  of  Jime  provided  a  maximum 
of  30  pounds  weight  and  i  size  of  60 
inches  length  and  girth  combined.  Aa-ln- 
troduced,  HR.  3808  proposed  that  this 
size  limitation  be  Increased  to  72  Incfces. 
Experience  had  Indicated  that  the  old 
limit  of  60  Inches  was  not  adequate  In 
relation  to  the  weight  limitation  of  30 
pounds. 


During  the  Postal  Service  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  on  this  legislation  it  was 
suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  DtrLSKi)  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  further  increasing  the 
maximum  sizes  allowed  under  the  PAL 
program.  Increase  In  size  limits  to  100 
inches  in  length  and  girth  combined 
and  70  pounds  in  weight  would  permit 
greater  flexibility  and  choice  to  the  serv- 
iceman. By  easing  PAL  restrictions  to 
this  extent,  servicemen  would  have  the 
option  of  mailing  home  their  foot- 
lockers  at  their  own  expense.  At  the 
present  time  footlockers  are  generally 
shipped  through  freight  channels.  A  side 
advantage  to  this  would  be  to  insure 
complete  Inspection  by  U.S.  customs 
agents  at  the  port  of  entry,  rather  than 
overseas  by  Inexperienced  unit  customs 
officers. 

When  the  subcommittee  met  to  con- 
sider H.R.  3808,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  this  effect — Increasing  the  size 
limitations  for  PAL  mall  to  not  in  excess 
of  70  pounds  in  weight  and  100  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined.  The  sub- 
committee unanimously  approved  this 
amendment.  The  subcommittee  also 
voted  unanimously  to  report  H.R.  3808, 
as  amended,  to  the  full  committee. 

The  full  committee  has  unanimously, 
by  voice  vote,  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  for  favorable  action.  I  ask  the 
House  to  vote  in  support  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HR.  3808. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  present  law,  free 
mailing  privileges  are  now  provided  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  desig- 
nated combat  areas:  and  for  servicemen 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  disease  or  in- 
jury incurred  in  a  combat  zone.  Vietnam 
is  now  considered  the  only  designated 
combat  area. 

H.R.  3808  will  extend  these  privileges 
to  all  servicemen  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  no  choice  about  where  they 
will  be  assigned.  Their  eissigninents  take 
them  far  away  from  their  loved  ones  and 
friends,  and  while  It  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  of  utmost 
Importance  that  we  take  what  steps  are 
needed  to  bridge  the  distance  that  sep- 
arates our  servicemen  from  their  fami- 
lies at  home. 

All  these  young  men  In  our  Armed 
Forces  are  performing  a  necessary  serv- 
ice for  their  country.  We  owe  It  to  them 
and  their  families  to  make  every  effort 
to  boost  the  morale  of  our  servicemen 
throughout  the  world,  whether  or  not 
they  are  assigned  to  a  combat  area. 

There  are  subjected  to  loneliness  and 
fatigue  regardless  of  where  they  are 
stationed.  Free  letter  mall,  air  transpor- 
tation of  packages  not  exceeding  5 
pounds  In  weight  said  60  Inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined,  and  air  transporta- 
tion of  publications  entitled  to  periodical 
rate  published  once  each  week  or  more 
frequently  and  featiulng  principally 
current  news  of  Interest  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general  public, 
will  do  much  to  increase  the  morale  of 
these  men. 


In  addition,  H.R.  3808  provides  for  air 
transportation,  on  a  space  available 
basis,  for  packages  up  to  72  pounds  and 
100  Inches  In  length  and  girth,  upon  pay- 
ment, In  addition  to  the  surface  rate  of 
postage,  of  a  fee  for  such  transportation 
by  air. 

H.R.  3808.  in  effect,  establishes  the 
principle  that  these  privileges  are  being 
given  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
serviceman  has  been  separated  from  his 
home  and  family,  and  the  fact  that  he 
may  or  may  not  be  in  a  combat  area  is 
Incidental  to  this  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  himianltarlan 
measure,  and  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  3808,  is  one  which  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  and  I  urge  House 
approval.  The  morale  among  our  service- 
men stationed  overseas  is  a  matter  of 
concern,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  their  morale  should  be  given 
support.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  assist  in 
keeping  up  troop  morale. 

Free  letter  mailing,  and  fast  and  effi- 
cient air  transportation  of  packages  to 
our  men  will  certainly  aid  their  morale, 
and  will  show  them  that  we  in  Congress 
appreciate  the  service  they  are  rendering 
for  our  country,  wherever  they  may  serve 
overseas. 

The  problem  of  loneliness  among  serv- 
icemen exists  no  matter  where  they  are 
assigned,  and  anything  that  we  can  do  to 
better  their  personal  conditions  merits 
our  support. 

We  are  inspiring  their  wives,  mothers, 
and  sweethearts  back  home  to  write  since 
they  no  longer  will  have  to  pay  the 
higher  airmail  rate  to  get  fast  delivery 
of  a  package  to  their  loved  one. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  extending  special  mail- 
ing privileges  to  servicemen  not  In  com- 
bat areas.  Since  our  servicemen  overseas 
have  no  choice  of  their  stations,  they 
should  have  these  privileges  whenever 
assigned  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  sound  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  we  will  have  unani- 
mous approval. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  at  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  Hit. 
3808.  which  will  round  out  the  previous 
efforts  of  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Congress  by 
providing  servicemen  In  all  areas  outside 
the  United  States  the  t>enefits  of  fast  and 
efficient  mall  service. 

Action  toward  this  end  started  with 
Public  Law  89-316.  which  provided  for 
free  letter  mall  for  letters  mailed  by  a 
serviceman  in  a  combat  area,  and  airlift 
for  parcels  up  to  5  pounds  between  a 
combat  area  and  point  of  embarkation 
In  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  89-275  extended  the  free 
mailing  privilege  to  include  sound  re- 
cordings, provided  an  airlift  for  letter 
mail,  sound  recordings,  and  parcels  up  to 
5  pounds,  and  provided  airlift  to  a  com- 
bat area  for  publications  having  current 
news  value. 

Public  Law  90-206  added  a  new  cate- 
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gory  for  parcels — PAL — ^not  exceeding  30 
pounds  in  weight  or  60  inches,  length  and 
girth  combined,  mailed  to  or  from  any 
APO.  including  airlift  within  the  United 
States  upon  payment  of  surface  rates 
plus  an  airlift  fee  to  be  fixed  by  the  Post- 
master General. 

HJl.  3808  is  another  attempt  to  pro- 
vide all  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  outside  the  United  States  with 
an  efficient,  less  expensive,  and  conven- 
ient way  of  carrying  on  communication 
with  their  families  and  friendB,  and  ex- 
pediting the  transmission  of  packages 
between  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  basically  the  same 
legislation  that  our  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  this  body 
l>assed  in  the  last  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  worthy  bill,  and 
it  should  receive  the  approval  of  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us,  HJl.  3808  Is  one,  which  In 
my  opinion,  warrants  unanimous  ap- 
proval. The  question  of  morale  sunong 
our  servicemen  stationed  overseas,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  accounts  carried  in  the 
newspapers  and  news  periodicals,  is  not 
of  the  best,  and  anything  that  we  can 
do  to  strengthen  their  morale  should  be 
given  our  utmost  support.  I  believe  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  assist  in  doing  Just 
that. 

Free  letter  mailing,  and  fsist  and  effi- 
cient air  transportation  of  packages  and 
news  periodicals  to  these  men  will  cer- 
lalzily  help  their  morale,  and  will  let 
them  know  that  we  in  Congress  appre- 
ciate the  service  they  are  rendering  for 
our  country,  whether  it  be  In  a  combat 
area  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

The  factors  of  loneliness  and  fatigue 
among  the  servicemen  exist  no  matter 
w^here  they  are  stationed,  and  anything 
that  we  can  do  to  better  these  existing 
conditions  merits  our  support. 

What  we  are  saying  to  these  men.  in 
effect,  is  that  when  we  separate  you  from 
your  homes,  families,  and  friends  by 
great  distances  In  defense  of  your  coun- 
try, we  will  give  you  the  means  ot  com- 
municating with  your  homes  swiftly,  ef- 
ficiently, and  less  expensively. 

We  are  also  telling  their  wives,  moth- 
ers, and  sweethearts  back  home  that 
they  no  longer  will  have  to  pay  the  higher 
airmail  rate  to  get  fast  delivery  of  a 
package  to  their  servicemen. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  extending  special  mailing 
privileges  to  servicemen  not  in  combat 
areas.  I  submit  that  our  servicemen  over- 
seas have  no  choice  of  their  stations,  and 
they  should  have  these  privileges. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  In  support  of  this  meri- 
torious legislation,  and  that  we  will  hava 
unanimous  aiH>roval. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  3808.  The 
bill  was  cosponsored  by  24  members  of 
our  committee  and  was  imanimously  re- 
ported by  a  voice  vote.  The  bill  Is  simi- 
lar to  legislation  passed  by  the  House  In 
the  91st  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  the  fourth  legisla- 
tive proposal  from  our  committee  and  Is 
based  primarily  on  four  reports  of  on- 


site  studies  and  investigations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  will  explain  the  bill  briefly  at  this 
point,  but  will  include  for  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  a  detailed  com- 
parison between  existing  law  and  the 
changes  made  by  the  bill. 

Present  law  permits  free  letter  mail 
service  only  for  servicemen  assigned  to 
combat  areas.  House  Resolution  3808 
would  extend  this  privilege  to  all  service- 
men on  assignments  outside  the  50 
States. 

Servicemen  assigned  overseas  have  no 
choice  in  their  assignments  and  should 
have  afforded  to  them  free  mail  service. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  airlift  of 
second-class  news  publications  for  all 
servicemen  on  overseas  assignments. 
These  publications  contain  time  value 
news  and  are  worthless  on  receipt  if  they 
must  depend  upon  slow,  routine  mail 
transportation. 

The  law  providing  parcel  airlift  (PAL) 
expired  on  July  1,  1971,  and  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  Its  extension  In  the 
Postal  Reform  Act  last  year.  I  believe  our 
failure  to  include  the  extension  of  PAL 
in  the  reform  act  last  year  was  a  serious 
oversight. 

The  law  had  provided  for  a  maximum 
of  30  poimds  weight  and  60  Inches,  girth 
and  length  combined.  The  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  maximum  weight  to  70  poimds 
and  the  size  to  100  Inches. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  PAL  mall  is  a  necessary  program 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
morale  of  our  troops  stationed  aroimd 
the  world. 

I  might  add  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
continued  PAL  mail  administratively. 
However,  I  believe  that  this  program  In- 
volves a  policy  that  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  and  not  by  postal 
officials  whose  policies  are  sure  to  change 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  files  have 
considerable  documentation  on  the  need 
and  desire  for  extension  of  the  free  let- 
ter medl  service  and  the  statutory  re- 
newal of  the  PAL  program. 

The  brosul  support  for  my  bill  from  our 
colleagues  on  the  committee  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  strong  bipartisan  interest  of 
the  Members. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill.  House  Reso- 
lution 3808. 

I  Include  the  following : 

FRKZ    MAn. 

Existing  Law:  39  U.6.C.  3401  (a) ,  letters  and 
recordings — mailed  from  a  combat  area. 

H.R.  380S:  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
first  section — extend  the  free  mall  privilege 
now  for  servicemen  In  a  oombat  area,  to  all 
servicemen  outside  the  60  States. 

TRANSPORTED  BT   An  ON   A  BPAC«-AVAILABL« 
BASIS 

Existing  law 

39  U.8.C.  8401(b)  : 

(1)  Letters,  recordings,  and  parcels  up  to  6 
ll>s.  and  60  In.,  mailed  at,  or  addressed  to,  any 
Armed  Forces  poet  office  outside  the  48  States. 

(3)  News  publications — to  combat  areas. 

(3)  Where  adequate  transportation  is  not 
available:  Isolated  hardship  or  oombat  sup- 
port areas;  parcels  6-70  lbs.  and  100  In.,  and 
all  surface-type  official  mall. 

HJl.  3808 
Subsection     (c)     extends     transportation 
privileges  to  news  publications  mailed  at,  or 


addressed   to,  any  Armed  Forces  poet   offlcfl 
outside  the  48  States. 

PAL   MAn. 

Exlrting  Una 

Existing  law -expired  on  July  1,  1971,  but 
PAL  mall  has  continued  under  Poetal  Service 
regulations.  (Applied  to  parcels  not  exceed- 
ing 30  lbs.  and  60  inches.) 
HJi.  3808 

Under  section  3,  parcels  not  exceeding  70 
lbs.  and  100  In.,  mailed  at,  or  addressed  to, 
any  Armed  Forces  poet  office  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis  upon 
payment  of  an  additional  fee  for  transporta- 
tion by  air. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
H.R.  3808  and  of  earlier,  similar  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  1352. 1  beUeve  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  wise  investment  in  sustaining 
our  overseas  mlUtary  efforts. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
extend  free  mail  service  to  all  military 
personnel  serving  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  It  woiUd  also  extend  the  au- 
thority for  airlifting  parcels  to  our  men 
stationed  abroad. 

The  present  law  Involving  parcel  air- 
lift (PAL)  expired  on  July  1  of  this  year 
and,  during  consideration  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  extension  of 
this  authority  was  overlooked. 

More  Important  even  than  the  exten- 
sion of  the  PAL  authority  is  the  provi- 
sion in  HH.  3808  to  extend  free  mail 
service  to  all  servicemen  overseas.  A 
bill  to  accomplish  only  this  latter 
objective  was  acted  upon  favorably  by 
this  body  during  the  91st  Ccsigress.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  a  spwnsor  of  that  bill,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  who 
have  also  cosponsored  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  failed  to 
take  smy  action  on  this  measure,  and, 
again,  this  proposal  also  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  postal  reform  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  clear  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  bill  deserves  the  approved  of 
this  body.  I  can  see  no  valid  objections  to 
this  legislation. 

Presently,  this  free  service  is  provided 
only  to  men  who  are  serving  in  "combat 
zones."  The  designation  "combat  zone" 
is.  In  my  opinion,  a  highly  artificial  one. 
Without  debasing  the  valor  which  is  con- 
tinuously demonstrated  by  our  soldiers  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  American  serviceman 
In  Korea,  Berlin,  and  other  critical  areas 
throughout  the  world  is  surely  serving 
the  Nation  eqtully  well  and  deserves  the 
benefits  of  this  postal  service. 

For  a  serviceman  who  is  stationed 
overseas,  the  mall  is  a  vital  link  for  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  his  family  and  friends 
and  is  a  key  factor  in  maintaining  the 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel. 
I  would  like  to  make  the  point  here  that 
this  mailing  privilege  would  extend  not 
only  to  letters,  but  also  to  soimd-re- 
corded  communications — a  most  popular 
form  of  keeping  friendships  and  family 
ties  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  Just  and  offers  but  a  small  trib- 
ute for  many  great  sacrifices.  I  hope  It 
will  be  approved  by  this  body  without 
delay. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  during  which  to  extdd 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  3808. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oS  the  gentleman  from  Io\ia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  Hie 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  the  House  suspend  the  niles  atid 
pass  the  bill  HM.  3808,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (t\fo- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  wsis  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ttie 
table. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
CAREER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
8083)  to  amend  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  entrance 
and  retention  ages,  training,  and  eaAy 
retirement  for  air  trafiBc  controllers,  aad 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   8083 

A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United  States  CoAe, 
to  provide  for  maximum  entrance  and  |e- 
tentlon  ages,  training,  and  early  retlrem«it 
for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  |a) 
chapter  21  of  title  5,  United  States  Ooda,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

I  3109.    AlS  TBAjnC  CONTROIXXX 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  'air  trafBc 
controller"  or  'controller'  means  an  emplofee 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  wh*  Is 
actively  engaged  in  the  control  of  air  traflc. 
or  who  Is  the  Immediate  8up)ervl8or  of  an  em- 
ployee actively  engaged  In  the  control  of  |ilr 
traffic.  In  an  air  traffic  control  facility.  IShe 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  prescHbe 
regulations  to  determine  the  application  of 
this  section  to  the  employees  of  the  Depa^- 
ment.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  tltla  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  addfeig 
the  following  new  item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"2109.  Air  traffic  controller.". 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fal- 
lowing new  subchapter  at  the  end  tberaff: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VU— AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROIXERS 
"i  3381.  Traxnino 

"(a)  If  an  air  traffic  controller  with 
career  tenure  who  has  completed  6  yeara  of 
service  as  a  controller  Is  to  be  removed  fr^m 
dutlea  as  a  controller  because  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  determined — 

"  ( 1)  he  Is  medically  disqualified  for  dut|es 
as  a  controller: 

"(2)  be  Is  unable  to  maintain  technical 
proficiency  as  a  controller;  or 

"(3)  such  removal  Is  necessary  for  the  pr|s- 
erratlon  of  the  physical  or  mental  well-beftig 
of  the  controller; 

the  Secretary  may  provide,  with  the  written 
agreement  of  the  controller,  training  to  as4st 
the  controller  in  qualifying  for  employm^t 
in  another  position  but  such  training  sliftU 
not  exceed  2  years  duration. 

"(b)    The  Secretarv  m*v  provide  trainltig 


under  this  section  In  a  Oovemment  or  non- 
Oovernment  facility  for  employment  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  In  another 
Oovemment  agency,  or  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(c)  During  the  period  of  training  un- 
der this  section,  a  controller  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  be  retained  at  his  last  assigned  grade 
and  rate  of  basic  pay  as  a  controller; 

"(2)  be  entitled  to  each  Increase  In  rate 
of  basic  pay  provided  by  or  under  statute; 
and — 

"(3)  be  excluded  from  the  staffing  limita- 
tions otherwise  applicable. 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  training  under 
this  section,   a  controller   may  be — 

"(1)  assigned  to  other  duties  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation: 

"(2)  released  for  transfer  to  another  Gov- 
ernment agency;  or 

"(3)  involuntarily  separated  from  the 
service. 

The  involuntary  separation  of  a  controller 
under  this  subsection  Is  not  a  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct,  delin- 
quency, or  inefficiency  for  purpose  of  deter- 
mining entitlement  to  severance  pay  under 
section  S595  of  this  title  or  entitlement  to 
immediate  retirement  under  section  8336  of 
this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 529  of  title  31.  may  pay.  or  reimburse 
a  controller  for,  all  or  part  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  training  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to,  among 
the  expenses,  the  necessary  cost  of — 

"(1)  travel  and  per  diem  instead  of  sub- 
sistence under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  this  tiae; 

'■(2)  transportation  of  Immediate  family, 
household  goods  and  personal  effects,  padd- 
ing, crating,  temporarily  strong,  draylng,  and 
unpacking,  under  section  5724  of  this  title, 
when  the  estimated  coat  of  transportation 
and  related  services  are  less  than  the  esti- 
mated aggregate  per  diem  payments  for  the 
period  of  training; 

"(3)  tuition  and  matriculation  fees; 

"  ( 4 )   library  and  laboratory  servlcee; 

"(6)  purchase  or  rental  of  books,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies;  and 

"(6)  other  services  or  facilities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  training  of  the  controller. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  4106(a), 
4107(a)  and  (b),  and  4111  of  chapter  41  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  the  training  provided 
under  this  section,  but  no  other  provisions 
of  such  chapter  41  shall  apply  to  training 
provided  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
provide  training  under  chapter  41  of  this 
title  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"i  3382.   iNVOLtTNTABT  SEPAKATION  FOB  RXTISE- 
MKNT 

"An  air  traffic  controller  who  la  eligible  for 
an  immediate  annuity  under  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  this  title  may  be  separated 
Involuntarily  from  the  service  for  retirement 
If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
that  the  separation  of  the  controller  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of — 

"  ( 1 )    aviation  safety; 

" (2)    the  efficient  control  of  air  traffic;  or 

"(3)  the  preservation  of  the  physical  or 
mental  well-being  of  the  controller. 
Chapter  75  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to  a 
determination  or  action  under  this  section. 
The  involuntary  separation  of  a  controller 
under  this  section  shall  not  become  final, 
without  the  consent  of  the  controller,  untU 
the  last  day  of  the  second  month  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
troller receives  a  notification  of  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion, or,  if  a  review  Is  requested  under  sec- 
tion 3383  of  tblfl  title,  the  last  day  of  the 
month  In  which  a  final  decision  is  issued  by 


of 


a  board  of  review  under  section  3383(c) 
this  tiUe,  whichever  la  later. 

"§  3383.  DrrsKKOfATioMB;  BBvnw  PBOcxDtnaa 

"(a)  A  controUer  subject  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  un- 
der section  8381(a)  or  section  3382  of  this 
title,  shall  be  furnished  a  written  notice  of 
the  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  a  notification  that  the  controUer  has 
16  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  noti- 
fication within  which  to  file  a  written  re- 
quest for  reconsideration  of  the  determlna- 
ton.  Unless  the  controller  fllee  such  request 
within  16  days,  or  unlets  the  determina- 
tion is  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  within  the 
16  days,  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  rescind  his 
determination  within  16  days  after  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  written  request  filed  by  the  con- 
troUer under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  a  board  of  re- 
view,  consisting  of — 

"(1)  a  person  designated  by  the  con- 
troller; 

"(2)  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary;   and 

"(3)  a  representative  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  designated  by  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of    review. 

"(c)  A  board  of  review  convened  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  review 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  and, 
within  a  period  of  30  days  after  being  con- 
vened, shall  issue  its  findings  and  furnish 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  and  the  con- 
troller. The  board  may  approve  or  rescind 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary.  A  deci- 
sion by  the  board  under  this  subsection  is 
final.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  under  section 
3382  of  this  title,  the  review  procedure  of 
this  section  is  In  addition  to  any  other  re- 
view or  appeal  procedures  provided  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  but  Is  the  sole 
and  exclusive  administrative  remedy  avail- 
able to  a  controller  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 
"5  3384.  Regulations 

"The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prescribe  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter.  Regula- 
tions pertaining  to  eligibility  for  and  type 
and  kind  of  training  to  be  provided  under 
section  3381  of  this  title  shall  be  based  on 
such  considerations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  length  of  service,  previous  occupa- 
tional skills  and  education,  training  needs, 
and  desires  of  controllers  to  be  trained. 
"5  3386.  EmcT  on  othihi  AUTHORmr 

"This  subchapter  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  reassign  temporarily  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller to  other  duties  with  or  without  no- 
tice. In  the  interest  of  safe  or  efficient  con- 
trol of  air  traffic  or  the  physical  or  mental 
well-being  of  the  controller;  or  to  reassign 
permanently  or  separate  a  controller  under 
any  other  provision  of  law". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Items  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SUBCHAPTER    VII— AIR    TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 
"Sec. 

"3381.  Training. 

"3382.  Involuntary     separation     for     retire- 
ment. 
"3383.  Determinations;   review  procedures. 
"3384.  Regulations. 
"3385.  Effect  on  other  authority.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  8336  of  tlUe  6,  United  States 
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Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  An  air  traffic  controller  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  in  which  be  becomes  66  years  of 
age.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may 
exempt  a  controller  having  exceptional  skills 
and  experience  as  a  controUer  from  the  auto- 
matic separation  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion untU  that  controller  becomes  61  years  of 
age.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU 
notify  the  controUer  in  writing  of  the  date 
of  separation  at  least  60  days  before  that 
date.  Action  to  separate  the  controller  is  not 
effective,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
troller, until  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  60-day  notice  expiree.". 

Sic.  4.  Section  8336  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  as  subsections  "(f)",  "(g)",  and 
"(h)",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  : 

"(e)  An  employee  who  is  voluntarUy  or 
involuntarily  separated  from  the  service,  ex- 
cept by  removal  for  cause  on  charges  of  mis- 
conduct or  delinquency,  after  completing  26 
years  of  service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  or 
after  becoming  60  years  of  age  and  complet- 
ing 20  years  of  service  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller. Is  entitled  to  an  annuity.". 

Skc.  6.  Section  8339  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e),  (f), 
(g).  (b),  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (m)  as  sub- 
sections "(f)",  "(g)",  "(h)",  "(1)",  "(J)", 
"(k)",  "(1)",  "(m)",  and  "(n)",  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (e) : 

"(e)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  retiring 
under  section  8336(e)  of  this  title  is  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
That  annuity  may  not  be  less  than  60  p>er- 
cent  of  the  average  pay  of  the  employee  un- 
less that  employee  received  training  under 
section  3381  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  6.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  reference  "8339(h) " 
in  section  8332(b)  (3),  and  by  Inserting  the 
reference  "8339(1)"  in  place  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "section 
8339(m)"  in  section  8334(g)  (6),  and  Insert- 
ing the  reference  "section  8339 (n)"  In  placs 
thereof; 

(3)  by  amending  section  8339 — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "sub- 
sections (a) -(d)"  in  redesignated  subsection 
(f),  and  inserting  the  reference  "subsections 
(a)-(e)  "  in  place  thereof; 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  references  "sub- 
sections (a),  (b),and  (c) ",  "subsections  (c) 
and  (e)  ",  and  "section  8336(f)  ",  resjjectlvely, 
in  redesignated  subsection  (h),  and  by  in- 
serting the  references  "subsections  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (f)",  "subsections  (c)  and  (f)",  and 
"section  833e(g)",  respectively.  In  place 
thereof; 

(ill)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "subsec- 
tions (a)-(g)"  In  redesignated  subsection 
(1),  and  Inserting  the  reference  "subsections 
(a) -(h)"  in  place  thereof; 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "sub- 
sections (a) -(h)"  In  redesignated  subsection 
(J),  and  Inserting  the  reference  "subsections 
(a)-(l)  "  in  place  thereof; 

(V)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "subsec- 
tions (a)-(h)"  in  redesignated  subsection 
(k) .  and  Inserting  the  reference  "subsections 
(a)-(l)  "  In  place  thereof; 

(vl)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "subsec- 
tions (a)-(J)"  In  redesignated  subsection 
(1),  and  Inserting  the  reference  "subsections 
(a)-(k)  "  in  place  thereof;  and 

(vU)  by  striking  out  the  references  "sub- 
sections  (a) -(d)"  and  "subsection   (e)",  re- 


spectively, in  redesignated  subsection  (n), 
and  Inserting  the  references  "subsections 
(a)-(e)"  and  "subsection  (f)",  respectively. 
In  place  thereof. 

(4)  by  amending  section  8341 — 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  references  "section 
8339  (a) -(h)"  and  "section  8339(1)",  respec- 
tively, subsection  ( b ) ,  and  inserting  the  ref- 
erences "section  8339  (a)-(l)"  and  "section 
8339(J)",  respectively,  in  place  thereof; 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "section 
8339  (J)  "  in  subsection  (c) .  and  Inserting  the 
reference  "section  8339 (k)"  in  place  thereof; 
and 

(HI)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "section 
8339(a) -(e)  and  (h)"  in  subsection  (d),  and 
inserting  the  reference  "section  8339  (a)-(f) 
and  (1)"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  reference  "section 
8339  (a),  (b),  (d),  (g),  and  (h)"  In  section 
8344  (a)(3)(A).  and  Inserting  the  reference 
"section  8339  (a),  (b) ,  (d) ,  (e),  (h),and  (1)" 
In  place  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Section  8335(f)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act,  does  not 
apply  to  a  person  appointed  as  an  air  traffic 
controller  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  his 
operations  under  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  The  report  shaU  include  a  detaUed 
statement  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
career  program  and  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system,  and  any  recommendations  which 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  desirable 
for  sound  management  of  the  program  or  the 
system.  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  report 
not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shsill  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninetieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TTTT.T.TR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  8083.  It  is  based  on  an  official 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  imanlmous 
record  vote,  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  strong  bipartisan  support.  I  might 
add  that  this  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  organizations  representing  air  traffic 
controllers. 

The  bill  has  two  main  purposes. 

First,  it  will  grant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  greater  flexibility  In  the 
management  of  the  air  traffic  control 
work  force. 

Second,  it  provides  for  a  new  career 
development  training  program  and  im- 
proved retirement  benefits  for  air  traffic 
controllers  who  are  unable  to  continue 
their  duties  as  controllers. 

The  bill  consists  of  five  main  features : 

First,  the  air  traffic  controllers  covered 
by  the  bill  are  only  those  who  are  di- 
rectly engaged  In  the  separation  of  air 
traffic  and  their  Immediate  supervisors, 
since  It  was  recognized  that  only  these 
personnel  are  subject  to  the  stress  fac- 
tors inherent  to  the  controller  occupa- 
tion. The  committee  did  not  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  have  included 
flight  service  station  personnel. 


Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  training  in  Government 
or  other  facilities  for  reemployment.  In 
or  outside  the  Government,  to  air  traffic 
controllers  Who  are  unable  to  continue  in 
their  duties  because  of  health  reasons  or 
a  loss  of  technical  proficiency.  The  train- 
ing to  be  provided  shall  be  agreed  to  by 
the  controller,  may  be  of  2  years  duration 
or  less,  but  sufficient  to  assist  the  con- 
troller in  qualifying  for  other  employ- 
ment, and  shall  be  based  on  such  things 
as  previous  occupational  skills  and  edu- 
cation and  needs  and  desires  of  the  con- 
troller. 

Third,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in 
the  interest  of  air  safety  or  health  of  the 
controller,  to  involuntarily  separate  a 
controller  eligible  for  an  immediate  an- 
nuity. 

Fourth,  the  bill  prescribes  procedures 
for  appeal  by  a  controller  who  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  separated  for 
training  or  involuntary  separation.  The 
procedures  require  that  the  controller  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  determination 
and  reason  therefor.  It  also  provides  that 
the  controller  has  the  right  of  appeal  to 
an  independent  three  men  board  which 
shall  review  the  determination  and  issue 
a  final  decision,  binding  on  the  parties. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorizes  a  controller 
to  retire  voluntarily  or.  if  involuntarily 
separated,  to  receive  an  annuity  after 
completing  25  years  of  service  as  a  con- 
troller, or  after  becoming  50  years  of  age 
and  c<mipletlng  20  years  of  controller 
service.  The  annuity  shall  not  be  reduced 
if  the  controller  Is  imder  55  years  of  age, 
and  the  annuity  may  not  be  less  than  50 
percent  of  his  average  salary. 

In  addition,  except  for  those  control- 
lers appointed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  there  is  established  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  56,  with  the  added  pro- 
viso that  a  controller  with  exceptional 
skills  could  be  retained  until  his  6l6t 
birthday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  the  committee  was  guided  pri- 
marily by  the  need  to  promote  safety 
for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  air 
travelers.  We  determined  that  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal  three  things  were 
necessary : 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
had  to  be  provided  with  the  tools  neces- 
sary for  the  needed  flexibUity  in  the 
management  of  the  controller  work 
force.  We  believe  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  granting  him  the  authority 
to  septu-ate  controllers  either  in  the  in- 
terest of  8dr  safety  or  for  the  health 
of  the  controller. 

Second,  the  controller  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  reasonable  protection  from 
the  increased  powers  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  committee  believes  it  has 
done  so  by  establishing  appeal  proce- 
dures by  an  independent  board  of  re- 
view. 

Third,  we  recognized  that  the  con- 
troller, because  of  his  unique  occupation 
and  the  stresses  attached  to  it,  and  who 
must  be  separated  from  duties,  would 
be  unduly  hampered  in  securing  another 
position  or  maintaining  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  As  a  result,  provision  was 
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made  for  tratalng  or  Improved  retlrt- 
ment  benefits. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  reportad 
needed  and  equitable  legislation.  The  bftl 
warrants  the  vote  of  each  and  eveQr 
Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  HJl.  8083. 

Mr.  TTTT.T.TH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  mf- 
self  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  congratih 
late  the  chalrmtui  of  our  committee,  Vat 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  I>clskO 
on  the  fine  statement  he  hu  made  cooh 
cemlng  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aviation  Is  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  today's  modem  world — yft 
It  remains  a  field  In  which  there  Is 
precious  little  room  for  error.  Where  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  safety  to 
needed  at  all  times. 

I  know — I  pilot  a  small  plane  back  Iid 
Indiana  practically  every  weekend. 

Of  course,  the  pilot  has  to  know  whait 
he  Is  doing,  and  his  equipment  must  be  tti 
good  condition.  But  equally  Important  fei 
the  help  that  pilot  gets  from  air  trafOc 
control  centers  and  towers  aU  over  the 
coimtry — help  in  prefllght  planning,  inr 
flight  communication,  and  landmg  assist- 
ance. Small  errors  In  this  field  can  be 
fatal. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  air 
controllers  operate  at  peak  performance 
at  all  times,  day  and  night,  rain  or 
shine.  They  have  to  be  ready  to  handle 
extreme  mental  and  physical  stress  lA 
any  emergency — if  traffic  becomes  heavy, 
weather  conditions  become  dangerouf, 
and  so  forth 

Believe  me,  when  you  find  yourself 
facing  a  line  of  thunderstorms  midway 
home  and  need  assistance  or  critical  in- 
formation. It  Is  mighty  nice  to  know 
there  is  an  air  controller  down  below 
who  is  looking  out  for  you,  and  on  whom 
you  can  count  to  remain  cool  and  conv 
petent  under  any  circumstances.  A  lot  off 
lives  depend  on  it. 

The  stresses  and  tension  on  air  traffic 
controllers  have  been  multiplied  in  re* 
cent  years  by  the  explosive  growth  in  air 
traffic  volimie.  Over  the  past  10  yeart, 
this  volimie  has  doubled.  In  the  next  10 
years,  it  is  supposed  to  triple  from  the 
present  level.  In  addition,  an  Increas- 
ingly larger  percentage  of  IPR  pilots  are 
needing  greater  services  from  air  traflk: 
control  centers. 

Today  there  are  730,000  pilots  In  the 
United  States — of  these,  35,000  hold  air- 
line transport  pilot  certificates.  That 
leaves  695,000  general  aviation  pilots. 
Out  of  both  groups,  169.800  pilots  hold  in- 
strument ratings  which  entitles  them  to 
file  IFR  flight  plans  and  fully  utilize  the 
air  traffic  control  system.  These  centere 
also  handle  some  VFR  traffic  on  an  ad- 
visory basis  when  able  to  do  so. 

The  PAA  forecasts  the  number  <tf 
pilots  to  double  witWn  the  next  10  yeaiB 
as  FAA  Administrator  John  Shaffer 
stated  to  the  committee.  That  will  Im- 
I)ose  a  bigger  workload  on  the  system, 
particularly  the  en  route  centers.  And 
as  a  result,  the  FAA  estimates  some 
37.000  controllers  will  be  needed  in  the 


next  10  years,  as  opposed  to  24,000  now 
In  service. 

Congress  has  already  recoipilzed  this 
growth  and  need  for  expansion  of  facili- 
ties by  passmg  the  Airport  Development 
Act  of  1970,  making  needed  sums  avail- 
able for  physical  developments  in  the 
aviation  field  m  the  1970's.  But  even  In 
the  future,  the  most  complex  aviation 
devices  and  developments  will  continue 
to  rely  on  the  human  element — this  is 
what  makes  the  aviation  system  work 
and  work  safely.  We  must  prepare  now 
for  an  adequate  and  commensurate  ex- 
pansion of  trained  and  vital  air  control- 
lers, to  meet  the  overwhelming  demands 
of  the  space  age. 

Controllers  are  basically  responsible 
for  keeping  aircraft  properly  separated 
and  flowing  smoothly.  From  the  moment 
a  pilot  takes  off  imtil  he  lands,  he  is 
"passed  alcHig"  a  network  of  traffic  con- 
trollers who  are  responsible  for  over- 
seeing his  safety.  They  keep  informed  as 
to  the  pilot's  speed,  altitude,  and  heading, 
and  assist  pilots  who  are  lost  or  in  diffi- 
culty. Tower  controllers  also  provide  a 
variety  of  weather,  navigational,  and 
flight  information  to  pilots  before  take- 
off and  before  and  diulng  landings. 

Considering  the  continually  heavy  flow 
of  air  traffic  minute  by  minute.  Is  it  small 
wonder  the  controllers  bum  out  fairly 
rapidly? 

Fortunately,  the  FAA  has  always  an 
extremely  competent  crew  of  control- 
lers. They  are  a  hard-working  crew.  But 
Ironically,  the  harder  they  work  and  the 
more  competent  service  they  provide,  the 
sooner  they  are  apt  to  flnd  themselves 
"burnt  out"  and  unable  to  continue  to 
perform  flawlessly. 

While  in  most  businesses,  age  and  ma- 
turity can  be  counted  as  assets,  this  is 
not  so  in  the  air  controller  field.  Un- 
questionably, this  is  a  young  mans  busi- 
ness. Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
as  the  controller  approaches  50.  his  men- 
tal alertness,  rapid  decisionmaking  abil- 
ities, and  instant  reactions,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  this  vocation,  begin  a  defi- 
nite decline. 

Not  many  of  us  can  afford  to  retire  at 
age  50,  yet  for  the  controller  to  stay  on 
to  order  to  suprwrt  his  family  is  dan- 
gerous to  both  himself  and  the  air  travel- 
ing public.  Any  kind  of  marginal  per- 
formance can  be  fatal  to  hundreds.  So 
what  is  the  alternative? 

This  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
the  alternative.  It  provides  a  career  de- 
velopment training  program  for  retiring 
controllers,  so  they  can  continue  a  pro- 
ductive life  in  a  less  demanding  posi- 
tion. It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation greater  flexibility  m  shifting  and 
removing  controllers  deemed  no  longer 
capable  of  continumg  high-level  per- 
formance. And  this  bill  provides  im- 
proved retirement  benefits  for  long-serv- 
ing controllers  unable  to  continue  their 
duties. 

This  measure  will  also  help  attract 
able  young  men  Into  this  Important  field 
by  giving  them  security  that  at  age  45 
they  will  not  be  out  on  the  street  hunt- 
ing for  a  job,  with  very  limited  skUls 


which  cannot  be  applied  to  most  lines  of 
work. 

And  it  will  allow  them  to  be  removed 
and  retrained  or  allowed  to  draw  pen- 
sion benefits  when  they  can  no  longer 
meet  the  demands  of  traffic  controlling. 

These  measures  were  recommended  by 
the  FAA  followmg  an  intensive  study  of 
the  problems  in  recruiting  and  keeping 
top  flight  air  controllers.  They  will  not 
only  provide  benefits  for  controllers,  but 
will  also  allow  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  operate  a  safer,  more  ef- 
ficient national  airspace  system. 

These  are  certainly  vital  topics  of  con- 
cern to  those  presently  m  the  air  con- 
troller ranks.  In  researching  the  need  for 
this  measure  and  the  type  of  benefits  it 
should  include,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee spoke  to  hundreds  of  controllers  as 
well  as  airport  managers  and  supervi- 
sors. 

I  visited  the  FAA  Training  Center  in 
Oklahoma  CHy,  and  spent  an  afternoon 
observing  the  pressured  operations  at  the 
Nation's  busiest  airway  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
I  was  also  among  a  group  which  visited 
O 'Hare '8  hectic  air  control  tower,  and 
towers  at  Dulles  and  En  Route  Center  at 
Leesburg — we  certainly  agreed  these  men 
eam  their  living.  We  silso  saw  why  young 
men  are  so  vitally  Important  and  why 
older  men  cannot  cope  so  effectively  in 
this  demanding  Job. 

I  have  personally  conferred  with  other 
Members  of  this  House  who  I  deem  to  be 
particularly  qualifled  to  give  judgment 
in  this  matter,  one  of  whom  wsis  Repre- 
sentative Don  H.  Clausen  of  California. 
He  most  wholeheartedly  supports  HJR. 
8083. 

The  committee  also  held  extensive 
hearings,  which  basically  served  to  verify 
what  committee  memt)ers  had  seen  in  the 
field — there  weis  some  variance  of  opinion 
on  what  beneflts  should  )x  included  in 
this  measure.  There  were  those  who  ar- 
gued that  much  more  was  needed,  while 
others  felt  the  bill  already  was  too  liberal. 
The  committee  is  convinced  the  bill  now 
before  you  is  a  good  compromise  between 
these  variant  viewpoints. 

The  committee,  in  fact,  unanlmoiisly 
approved  H.R.  8083,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  0. 
The  measure  also  is  endorsed  strongly  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Transportation,  pro- 
fessional air  traffic  controllers  orgsinl- 
zatlons,  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  that  this 
measure  is  aimed  at  serving  no  special 
Interest  group.  Rather,  it  Is  aimed  at  one 
goal — assuring  the  absolute  ultimate  in 
safety  for  the  air-traveling  public  by  im- 
proving the  ranks  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
and  also  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee for  advancing  the  bill  to  the  House, 
hopefully,  for  adoption. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  oiu" 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  for 
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his  leadership  in  this  effort.  It  Is  very 
gratifying  to  know  we  have  a  man  of  his 
aircraft  pilot  competence  and  experience 
involved  in  the  investigation  and  re- 
search effort  as  he  visited  the  air  traffic 
and  approach  control  centers  and  facili- 
ties. One  must  observe  the  working  and 
operating  conditions  of  the  air  traffic 
controller,  first  hand — on  the  spot,  in 
order  to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  pressures  they  are  subjected  to  in  a 
normal  working  shift. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Hn.Lis  for 
the  attention  he  gave  to  my  personal 
ideas  and  suggestions  affecting  career  de- 
velopment, training  program  and  the  re- 
tirement improvement  aspects  of  the 
legislation. 

As  a  former  professional  pilot,  I  can 
testify  to  the  quality  of  our  FAA  person- 
nel and  the  extraordinary  service  they 
provide  our  general,  busmess  and  com- 
mercial air  transportation  systems 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a  conUnulng  demand  on  their 
Judgment  and  very  little  margm  for 
error  as  they  perform  their  vital  role  in 
the  interest  of  safe  air  traffic  control 
procedures.  The  pressures  can  be  very 
intense  particularly  m  the  high -density 
traffic  areas  of  our  metropolitan  air- 
ports. Peak  performance  is  a  constant 
requirement. 

Aviation  growth  has  been  very  exten- 
sive; electronic  communications  and  air 
navigation  facility  improvements  have 
escalated  the  frequency  of  approaches  to 
these  busy  airports.  Future  aviation  de- 
velopments will  continue  to  expand  and 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  hu- 
man element  for  those  on-the-spot  deci- 
sions and  directions  required  of  com- 
petent men  and  women  committed  to 
service  In  our  airport-airway  systems. 

In  spite  of  all  the  trends  toward  auto- 
mation, the  qualifled  and  responsive  hu- 
man being  will  still  be  needed  to  make 
the  systems  functional,  efficient,  and  safe. 

Because  oif  the  pressures  previously 
alluded  to,  personnel  directors  of  the 
FAA  and  Administrator  John  Shaeffer 
have  long  recognized  and  advocated  the 
need  to  provide  "new  career  development 
programs"  and  earlier  retirement  con- 
siderations for  this  select  group  of  Fed- 
eral Government  employees.  I  commend 
Mr.  Shaeffer  for  his  efforts,  along  with 
the  air  traffic  controller  organizatlcxis 
respcmsible  for  coordinating  the  em- 
ployee grievance  presentations  to  those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  problem  here 
in  the  Congress. 

I  participated  in  a  meeting  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  with  controllers  and  their 
families  wherein  Mr.  Shaeffer  learned 
flrsthand  of  the  Intense  feelings  these 
people  had  over  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion being  given  to  their  frustrations 
and  pressures.  At  that  time,  and  on  oth- 
er occasions,  I  pledged  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them. 

Upon  om-  return,  following  the  meet- 
ings, to  Washington,  Mr.  Shaeffer  said: 

Don.  we've  got  to  do  Bometblog  for  these 
people  who  are  literally  "burned-out"  at  an 
early  age.  We've  got  to  change  their  career 
training  development   and   retirement  pro- 


grams In  the  Interest  of  air  safety  and,  more 
Importantly  for  the  benefit  of  theae  com- 
petent, dedicated  and  hard-working  FAA 
fteople. 

Administrator  Shaeffer  has  followed 
through  on  this  pledge  and  expression 
of  concern.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  effort. 

While  there  may  be  some  further  im- 
provements needed,  I  believe  this  will 
be  recorded  as  a  great  day  lor  aviation 
generally  and  our  air  traffic  controllers 
more  specifically. 

The  Congress  has  faced  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  advancing  this  legisla- 
tion, BO,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  aviation 
community,  I  thank  the  committee  for 
Its  extensive  hearings  and  work  on  this 
constructive  air  traffic  controller  career 
program. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  unanimous  vote 
thereby  demonstrating  to  the  controllers 
that  Congress  and  Government  can  be 
responsible  to  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  this  miique  career 
segment  of  our  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  future  safety  of  our  airways  and 
approach  control  areas  is  at  stake — the 
life  you  save  may  be  your  very  own. 

aSNZKAI.    UCAVK 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  HM.  8083^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation  and  tuge  its  approval  by 
the  House. 

Generally,  I  do  not  favor  singling  out 
one  group  of  Federal  employees  and  con- 
ferring special  beneflts  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  employees.  However, 
the  personnel  situation  with  respect  to 
the  air  traffic  controller  workforce  Is  such 
that  the  additional  authorities  and  bene- 
flts provided  In  this  bill  are  warranted 
and  justified. 

The  legislation  came  to  the  Congress 
as  an  official  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  as  a  result  of  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  air  traffic  controller 
workforce  conducted  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
bill  received  the  careful  attention  of  our 
full  committee  smd  as  reported  and  being 
considered  here  today,  the  bill  represents 
the  best  judgment  of  the  committee  on 
the  number  of  persoimel  provisions  it 
contains.  The  committee  did  an  excellent 
Job  of  resolving  several  problem  areas 
which  were  called  to  our  attention  during 
the  course  of  the  extensive  hesulngs. 

For  example,  the  bill  as  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  would,  at  least  In 
my  opinion,  have  permitted  the  "selec- 
tion out"  by  the  Secretary  of  contrrtlers 
whom  he  determined  to  be  physically 
disqualified  or  otherwise  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  controller  in  accord 
with  aviation  safety.  As  the  Members  are 
aware,  I  completely  oppose  the  arbitrary 


"selectlcm  out"  procedures  that  ciimently 
exist  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
certam  other  agencies.  I  had  no  mtentlon 
of  suiTporting  this  tyi>e  of  an  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  air  traffic  control- 
lers. Accordingly,  the  bill  was  amended 
by  the  committee  to  establish  proper  and 
meaningful  review  procedures  of  any  de- 
termination that  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  so  that  the  controller  cannot 
be  subjected  to  arbitrary  and  capricious 
actions. 

The  safe  and  efficient  movement  of 
millions  of  Americans  each  year  through 
the  air  Is  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  the  persons  who  are  covered  by 
this  legislation.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  a  compelling  reason  why  this  bill 
should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  liir.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt)  . 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  have 
in  this  country  today  in  the  area  of  travel 
is  air  safety. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
our  safety  in  this  country  than  to  have 
healthy,  yoimg,  vigorous,  active,  and 
happy  controllers.  I  think  this  bill  Is  a 
long  step  In  that  directian.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  perfect,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  support  this 
bill  strongly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  support  for  H.R. 
8083,  which  will  provide  a  more  equitable 
career  program  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

When  I  cosponsored  HJl.  8951,  a  simi- 
lar bill  Introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  frran  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  I 
did  so  In  response  to  the  great  need  for 
creating  some  form  of  job  security  and 
more  realistic  retirement  beneflts  for  this 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  work  force. 

I  heard  from  many  of  my  constituents 
who  urged  my  continued  support  for  this 
legislation.  Their  comments  emphasized 
the  Injustices,  and  Included  remarks  such 
as: 

I  have  been  an  air  traffic  controller  for  the 
past  two  yearn  with  the  PAA,  and  In  those 
two  years  I  have  watched  controUers  fall  by 
the  way  side,  because  they  could  not  re- 
tire ...  It  is  rather  discouraging  to  think  that 
I  have  to  work  for  the  next  20  years  for 
nothing. 

And: 

I  am  now  42  years  old.  have  worked  15 
years  as  an  air  traffic  controller,  and  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  I  cannot  handle  the  present 
traffic  as  efficiently  as  I  could  10  years  ago. 
I  feel  under  the  present  conditions  the  out- 
look with  the  FAA  Is  very  bleak  ...  I  cannot 
see  any  relief  for  years  to  come.  Under  the 
present  system,  they  will  be  able  to  count 
me  out  too  In  a  few  years ! 

We  must  maintain  a  capable  air  traf- 
fic controller  work  force  and  we  must 
assure  that  those  who  choose  this  pro- 
fession will  have  a  secure  future.  While 
this  bill  could  have  gone  a  lot  further.  It 
is  an  important  step  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8,  1969,  the  Department  of 
Transportation     Secretary     Volpe     ap- 
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pointed  an  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career 
Committee  inquiring  Into  various  aspects 
of  the  air  traffic  controller  career. 

The  Secretary  requested  that  the  In- 
quiry "cover,  but  not  be  limited  to,  em- 
ployee compensation,  work  environment, 
employee  practices,  training,  employee 
management  relations,  organization  and 
direction." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  study,  the  committee 
recognized  that  the  air  traffic  controller 
is  a  central  element  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  made  many  recommendations 
on  improving  his  working  conditions  and 
thereby  significantly  increasing  aviation 
safety.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
offered  by  the  special  study  committee, 
such  SLa  substantial  increases  In  the  num- 
ber of  controllers  authorized,  enactment 
of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Group  Act, 
automation  of  the  air  transport  con- 
trollers system,  reduced  overtime  re- 
quirements, and  better  communications 
between  employees  and  management, 
have  already  been  Implemented  twlmlni- 
stratlvely  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and,  I  understand,  are  working 
very  well.  However,  other  recommenda- 
tions on  the  questions  of  training,  and 
retirement,  require  congressional  action. 
That  Is  the  reason  the  bill  Is  before  us 
today. 

Our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  determined  that  air  traffic 
controllers  constitute  a  unique  group 
within  the  Federal  establishment,  and 
thereby  require  special  consideration.  It 
allowed  that  the  physical  and  mental 
demands  placed  on  air  traffic  controllers 
were  uncommon.  And  concluded  what 
has  been  said  by  others  before  that  air 
traffic  controllers  is  a  young  man's  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
KM.  8083,  have  already  been  adequately 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  Thaddetjs  J.  Dulski. 
I  can  only  repeat  that  tliis  is  good  legis- 
lation which  will  help  to  contribute  to  the 
overall  effectiveness  and  safety  of  our 
vast  aviation  system. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  House  suspend  the 
niles  and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  8083,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 

One  hundred  eighty-seven  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  294,  nays  0,  not  voting  137, 
as  follows: 

(Roll   No.  285]  I 

YEAS— 394  ' 


Abbltt 

Anderson 

m. 

Asptnall 

Abemetby 

Andrews. 

Ala. 

BadUlo 

Abourezk 

Andrews, 

Baker 

Abzug 

N.  Dak. 

Beglch 

Adams 

Archer 

Belcher 

Anderson. 

Arends 

Bennett 

Calif. 

Asp  in 

Bergland 

Betta 
B«tU1 
BlaCKl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  PI*. 
Burke,  Iilaas. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Bvirllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coxighlln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckbardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Esch 
Faacell 
Plah 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 


Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Haraba 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hachler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogmn 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lcuidgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Link 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

M&hon 

MaUll&rd 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'EUra 

O'ELonskl 

ONeUl 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

P»rlce,  Tex. 

NAYS— O 
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Puclnski 

Puroell 

Quia 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rmiaa 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

RouBselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Bebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Si>ence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  WlUlam 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

Woin 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 


Brasco 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 


Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Collier 

Conable 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

DeUney 

Deiiholm 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
GaUagher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gubser 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hicks.  Mass. 

HoUfleld 

Hull 

H  ungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

King 

Landnim 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Liong,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCulloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Martin 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Minlsh 
Mlnshall 
MtzeU 
Mollohan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

PodeU 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  NO. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Reld.  m. 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Waldle 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wright 
Young,  Fla. 
Zwach 


So  (two-tlilrds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Oerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Klnney. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brt«co  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  P^^lton 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PYaser  virlth  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Price  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  ESshleman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Liggett. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California,  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  California,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Alexander,  with  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  with  Mr.  McCol- 
11s  ter. 
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Mr  Hungate,  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Hanna,  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Landrum,  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Hanley,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hollfleld.  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  with  Mr,  Mc- 
Cloakey. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Passman,  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Satterfleld,  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Runnels,  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  with  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Denbolm,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  with  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rogers,  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.  Lennon,  vrtth  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Barrett,  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Patman,  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Nichols,  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Wright,  with  Mr,  Devlne. 

Mr.  Qallagher,  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brademas,  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Bingham,  with  Mr,  Hali>ern. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  with  Mr.  Derwln- 
ski. 

Mr.  Morse,  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  nUnoU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  career  program  for, 
and  greater  flexibility  in  management  of, 
air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 


POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  a 
quorum  has  just  been  established. 


CONFEFIENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8866, 
SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8866) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  smd 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  report. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 29.  1971.) 

Mr.  CHART  .KB  H.  WILSON  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  conference  report 
be  considered  eis  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  object. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  not  es- 
tablished a  quorum,  is  counting,  and 
cannot  recognize  the  gentleman. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-one  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
call  starts,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  without 
authority  to  recognize  any  Member  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  during  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
call  started,  I  asked  for  recognition  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  rec- 
ognize for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  dur- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


[Roll  No.  286] 

Abbltt 

Ford. 

Mollohan 

Abourezk 

William  D. 

Mosher 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Moss 

Alexander 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  NY. 

Anderson, 

Fxilton.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Tenn. 

Oarmatz 

Passman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Olalmo 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Gibbons 

Pettis 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

PodeU 

Aahley 

Gubser 

Poff 

Baring 

Gude 

Powell 

Barrett 

Halp)em 

Preyer,  N.C. 

BeU 

Hanley 

Price,  ni. 

Betts 

Hanna 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

RaUsback 

Blatnlk 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Riegle 

Brasco 

Hubert 

Rodlno 

EroyhUl,  Va. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Runnels 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hull 

RupF>e 

Cabell 

Hungate 

Skubltz 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Slack 

Celler 

Ichord 

Smith,  Calif, 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeier 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Keith 

Staggers 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Landnim 

James  V. 

Conable 

Leggett 

Steele 

Conyers 

Lennon 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Uoyd 

Stephens 

Danlelson 

Long.  La. 

Stuckey 

Delaney 

Long.  Md. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denholm 

LuJan 

Terry 

Dent 

McClory 

Thompson.  N.J 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Tieman 

Dlggs 

McCollister 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

McCulloch 

Whltehurst 

Downing 

McDonald, 

Whltten 

du  Pont 

Mich. 

Wldnall 

Dwyer 

McKlnney 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Oallf 

Martin 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards.  La. 

Melcher 

Wright 

Erlenborn 

Metcalfe 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Mlkva 

Young.  Fla. 

Evans.  Oolo. 

MUler.  Calif. 

Zwach 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MlUs,  Ark. 

Flndley 

MUls.  Md. 

Flynt 

Minlsh 

Ford. 

Mlnshall 

Oerald.  R. 

Mlzell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  285 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
imder  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

MOTION    OmSZD    BT    ICX.    BOCGS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
further  proceedings  xmder  the  call  be 
dispeased  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8866, 
SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conference  report 
be  considered  as  read.  Any  Member  who 
wants  to  vote  against  it  can  vote  against 
it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

POINT     or     OROKX 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  himdred  nineteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  cnerk  will  read. 

The  Cleiit  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (during 
the  re£uling) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conference  report 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CTall- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  proceeded  to  read  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BURTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonlm  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  twenty-four  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poagk)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speak«-,  you  have 
just  heard  the  whole  report  and  I  think 
you  siu^ly  now  understand  this  is  a  good 
report  and  carries  out  practically  every- 
thing the  House  had  in  the  bill  in  the 
first  place.  We  have  come  back  with  every 
member  of  the  conference  signing  the 
report.  We  believe  we  have  a  good  report. 
I  hope  it  will  be  approved  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bel- 
cher) . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Lb  a 
good  bill — ^let  ufi  vote. 
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Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  utter 
hypocracy  for  our  Government — and  our 
national  leaders — to  espouse  justice, 
equality,  and  freedom  for  American  citi- 
zens while  fostering  policies  which  bla- 
Untly  and  tragically  deny  these  ideals  to 
citizens  of  other  nations. 

Yet,  once  again,  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  U.S.  Government  subsidy  to  the 
racist  and  oppressive  Republic  of  South 
Africa — a  government  which  practices 
some  of  the  most  ugly  and  repressive  acts 
upon  its  citizens  of  any  nation  in  history. 

The  South  African  sugar  quota  1b  a 
quota  of  blood,  violence,  and  racism.  I 
cannot  support  legislation  with  such  pre- 
judice— all  for  the  sake  of  possible  lower 
prices  for  U.S.  consumers. 

It  is  indeed  shameful  for  this  body  to 
be  involved  in  supporting  South  Africa 
in  anything — and  I  assure  you  that  I  wiil 
do  all  I  can  to  hamper  the  apartheid 
South  Africans  and  to  limit  U.S.  business 
concerns  doing  business  in  that  coimtry. 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
simie  each  Member  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Congressman  Dices,  sim- 
ilar to  one  I  have  received. 

In  It  he  deplores  the  sugar  quotas 
given  to  South  Africa. 

Let  me  first  say  the  conference  com- 
mittee took  the  lowest  possible  available 
figure.  The  House  version  called  for 
60,300  tons.  The  Senate  granted  a  quota 
of  57,745  tons.  The  conference  commit- 
tee report  calls  for  57,745. 

Before  dealing  with  South  Africa,  let 
us  briefly  look  at  some  of  its  black  neigh- 
bors: 

The  present  bill  gives  the  Malagasy 
Republic  9,623  tons.  The  committee  com- 
promised on  12,149  tons. 

Swaziland  now  has  a  quota  of  7,359 
tons.  The  report  we  are  considering 
raises  this  quota  to  30,150  tons. 

Malawi  presently  has  no  quota.  Start- 
ing in  1973  this  country  will  have  a 
quota  of  15,000  tons. 

Uganda  presently  has  no  quota.  This 
report  gives  it  a  quota  of  15,075  tons. 

Can  anyone  say  the  black  neighbors 
of  South  Africa  were  neglected? 

Now  to  specifically  refute  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Congressman  Dices. 

To  avoid  confusion,  I  Insert  his  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H0T7SS  OP  Repkesentativks, 
Washington.  DC,  October  1,  1971. 

DzAK  CoLXXAGOX :  The  Conf  er»nc«  report  on 
the  Sugw  Act  Amendment*  of  1971  la  ex- 
pected to  come  up  for  a  vote  on  Monday, 
October  4.  The  quota  for  developed,  racist 
South  Africa  continues  to  be  part  of  this  bill. 

I  waat  to  remind  you  that  there  Is  no  po- 
litical or  economic  justification  for  a  sugar 
quota  for  South  Africa,  with  Its  fully  op- 
erating Industrial  complex.  Sugar  exp>orts  to 
all  countries  comprise  only  2.5%  at  South 
Africa's  total  exports. 

The  United  Nations  has  pronounced  Its 
political  system,  apartheid,  a  "crime  against 
humanity". 

The  United  States'  bonanza  for  South  Afri- 
can foreign  exchange  has  benefited  neither 
the  black  sugar  grower  nor  the  field  worker. 
Of  the  t3.9  million  prenilum  p>ald  to  South 
Africa  In  1969,  for  example,  only  about  $60 
thxiuianA  went  to  black  growers. 

Not  do  the  exploltad  field  workers  fare 
better.  As  I  personally  witnessed  during  my 
recent  visit  to  a  South  African  sugar  estate, 
hoxistng  conditions  of  the  workers  are  de- 


plorable. They  are  paid  $14  a  month.  They 
work  from  sun-up  to  sun-down,  on  a  diet  of 
mealle-meal.  with  meat  served  only  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon  meal.  PaclUtlea  are  segre- 
gated— the  visitors'  reception  complex,  the 
hospital,  the  pa3rroll  Unee,  and  so  on. 

The  visit  of  our  study  mission  to  the 
grounds  of  a  sugar  estate  was  arranged  by 
the  Indian  leader,  Mewa  Rambogln,  husband 
of  Ohandl's  granddaughter.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  this  was  an  Important  factor  In 
the  banning  action  taken  against  Mr.  Ram- 
bogln last  week  by  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  banning  order,  Mr.  Ram- 
bogln Is  under  limited  house  arrest  for  five 
years,  be  is  prohibited  from  attending  po- 
litical, social,  and  education  meetings,  and 
he  must  report  to  the  police  weekly. 

The  American  housewife  has  to  pay  pre- 
mium prices  for  sugar;  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Amerloao  domestic  market  la 
held  down  to  provide  this  subsidy;  and 
American  labor  Is  ooii4>etlng  with  the  "slave" 
labor  system  of  South  Africa. 

For  all  these  reasons.  If  the  parliamentary 
situation  permits  of  any  way  to  register  your 
opposition  to  this  measure,  I  would  earnest- 
ly urge  you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Chaeles  C.  Diooa,  Jr., 

Member  of  CongreMi. 

Let  me  answer  Just  three  categories. 

First.  Congressman  Dices  claims  in 
the  second  paragraph  that  "there  is  no 
political  or  economic  justification  for  a 
sugar  quota  to  South  Africa: 

South  Africa  Sugar  Association 
(SASA)  dependability  as  a  supplier  and 
its  demonstrated  ability  to  fulfill  its  con- 
tractual obligations  under  the  present 
Sugar  Act  was  best  summarized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage. 
when  he  said : 

Of  aU  the  countries  In  the  world.  South 
Africa  probably  has  Indicated  a  greater  de- 
termination to  provide  the  United  States 
with  all  the  sugar  that  we  sought  to  receive 
from  them  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world."  (Oongreational  Record.  June  10, 1971, 
p.  H5002.) 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  in 
early  1971  set  standards  for  assigning 
sugar  quotas  for  the  next  3  years.  These 
included  political  and  economic  criteria. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
other  Important  criteria  for  economic 
justification  was  the  balance-of- trade 
picture.  In  view  of  the  U.S.  precarious 
international  trade  posture  the  fact  that 
this  country  enjoys  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  South  Africa,  which 
amounts  to  $1  million  a  day  and  has 
enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  South  Africa  for  $1  billion  in  the 
last  5  years,  provides  ample  economic 
justification  for  favorable  consideration 
of  South  Africa. 

Second.  In  the  fourth  paragraph.  Con- 
gressman DiGGS  asserts  that  sugar  quotas 
has  benefited  neither  the  black  sugar 
grower  nor  the  fleldworker. 

This  statement  overlooks  the  fact  that 
in  1970  the  number  of  independent  black 
farmers  producing  500  tons  or  more  of 
sugar  had  doubled  during  the  life  of 
the  present  Sugar  Act.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  the  industry's  encouragement 
of  the  small  independent  grower,  both 
by  subsidies  provided  by  SASA  and  by 
technical  and  agricultural  extension  as- 
sistance, the  average  yield  for  the  inde- 
pendent small  black  grower  has  more 


than  doubled  during  this  same  time- 
span. 

During  the  same  5 -year  period  the 
number  of  independent  black  growers 
increased  by  20  percent  to  a  total  of 
4,400. 

Third.  Congressman  Dices  discusses 
working  and  living  conditions  in  his  fifth 
paragraph,  based  on  a  2-hour  observation 
of  the  industry. 

Congressman  Dices  claims  that  field- 
workers  are:  First,  paid  only  $14  a 
month ;  second,  are  required  to  work  from 
sunup  to  sundown ;  and  third,  have  a  diet 
of  mealle-meal  with  meat  provided  only 
once  a  week. 

The  facts  are  otherwise.  As  shown  in 
the  figures  supplied  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
at  Pretoria,  the  average  wage  for  all 
fleldworkers,  although  varying  from 
area  to  area,  is  $1.67  per  day.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  benefits  provided  to  the 
fieldworkers.  Including  food,  housing, 
and  free  medical  care,  bring  this  average 
figure  up  to  $3  per  day. 

The  average  workday  for  fleldworkers 
is  5  to  6  hours,  6  days  a  week.  On  the 
Phoenix  estate  visited  by  Congressman 
Dices,  the  workday  for  fieldworkers  is 
8  hours. 

On  the  same  sugar  estate — Phoenix — 
each  fieldworker  is  provided  3  pounds  of 
meat  per  week  along  with  ample  rations 
of  fish,  potatoes,  and  other  locally  grown 
vegetables. 

Although  Congressman  Dices  con- 
siders the  housing  he  saw  deplorable,  the 
fact  is  that  South  Africa's  biggest  prob- 
lem la  In-mlgratlon  from  surrounding 
African  countries,  which  suggests  that 
others  do  not  share  his  view  of  living 
conditions. 

The  living  and  working  conditions  of 
fleldworkers  In  the  South  African  sugar 
Industry  are  demonstrably  higher  than  in 
any  other  African  cane-producing  nation 
and  many  sugar-producing  coimtries  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  leave  It  to  your  better  judgment  to 
determine  whether  or  not  all  the  state- 
ments made  were  factual. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  con- 
sidering the  Sugar  Act  I  submitted  a 
statement  of  support  for  It.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  act  would  be  amended  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  make  his  initial 
coDsumption  estimate  in  October,  rather 
than  allowing  it  anywhere  in  the  last 
quarter.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  in 
final  form  contains  that  change. 

This  act  Is  of  special  importance  in 
those  areas,  like  Utah,  where  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets  has  become  a  substantial 
part  of  its  agricultural  efforts.  Often, 
when  one  segment  of  our  economy  seeks 
protection  or  regulation.  It  can  only  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
interest,  or  of  the  taxpayer  generally.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  Sugar  Act  is 
no  exception,  and  that  consumers  pay 
higher  prices  because  of  this  leglslaticm. 
The  arguments  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion are  speculative  at  best,  for  the  evi- 
dence appetu-s  to  show  just  the  opposite. 

It  Is  interesting  to  compare  the  price 
our  consumers  pay  for  sugar  to  those 
paid  by  Japanese  consumers.  Japan  ac- 
quires most  of  its  sugar  frcun  the  world 
market  and  yet  Japanese  consumers 
pay — and  have  paid — considerably  more 
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for  sugar  than  American  consumers. 
And,  in  addition,  they  are  subjected  to 
prices  which  fluctuate  drastically.  Yet 
even  though  prices  change  substantially 
from  year  to  year  in  Japan,  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  Japanese  c(nisumer  has 
never  been  lower  than  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  American  consumer.  It  Is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  that  the  program  im- 
poses no  burden  on  the  taxpayer  since 
the  revenues  supporting  it  are  gener- 
ated by  the  program  itself. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  im- 
poses some  sort  of  restriction  on  the  free 
sale  of  sugar.  For  this  reason  comparison 
of  our  system  to  the  world  market  is  im- 
realistic.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ssrstem  of 
regulation  developed  in  this  country  has 
served  us  so  well. 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  done  a 
fine  job,  as  I  did  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
my  vote  recorded  in  favor  of  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  rise? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  waited 
too  long. 

The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  rwesent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  ninety-one  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeaa  195,  nays  91,  not  voting  145, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  287] 
YEAS— 196 


Abb  lit 

Carter 

Oaydos 

Abernethy 

Coderberg 

Oettys 

Adsms 

Chsjnbcrlaln 

Ooldwater 

Andrews, 

Clausen. 

Gonzalez 

N.  Dak. 

Don  H. 

Ooodllng 

Arends 

Collier 

Qray 

Asplnall 

Collins.  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Belcher 

Colmer 

OrllBn 

Bennett 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hagan 

Bergland 

Davis,  Oa. 

Haley 

Bevlll 

Davis.  8  C. 

Hamilton 

Blarel 

de  la  Oarza 

Hammer- 

Blackburn 

Dickinson 

scLnildt 

Boggs 

Donohue 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boland 

Dorn 

Harshn 

Bow 

Downing 

Harvey 

Brink  ley 

Dulskl 

Hathaway 

Brooks 

BdmoDdson 

Hays 

Brotzmsn 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Henderson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Bsch 

Hicks,  Wash 

Brown,  Ohio 

Fascell 

HUlls 

Buchanan 

Plsher 

Hogan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Flood 

Horton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Flowers 

Hoemer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Foley 

Howard 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Hull 

Byron 

Frenzel 

Himt 

CabeU 

Frey 

Johnson,  Calif 

Caffery 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Camp 

Oallflanakls 

Jonas 

Carey.  N.-J. 

Gallagher 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Link 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McMUlan 

Mabon 

MaUllard 

Mathls,Oa. 

Mataunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mink 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  lU. 

Myers 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Archer 
Aspln 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Begicb 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burton 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Delliuns 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dlngell 
Dow 


Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettlB 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Reld,  lU. 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Boncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

NAYS— 91 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Pish 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Orasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Hall 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Koch 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 

Mann 

Mayne 

MltcheU 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 


Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 

wmn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yalron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Pike 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

RoblBon,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

BoytMU 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Snyder 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Van  Deer  11  n 

Vanlk 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wydler 

Tates 
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Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Botts 
Blanton 
BUtnU 
Brademas 
Brasco 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bymas.  Wis. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
CeUar 
CbaH>eU 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Clay 
Oonable 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 


Delaney 

Denholm 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Bdwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
P^lqua 
OarmatB 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Orlfflths 
Oroas 
Gubeer 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanoen,  Wash. 


Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Kmg 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Millar.  Calif. 
MUlB,  Ark. 
MUls,Md. 
Mlnlah 
Mmshall 


MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  XL'. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Rhodes 


Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 


Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Ullman 

Waldle 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Dlggs    against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mrs.  Elcks  of  Massa- 
chusetts   against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Oude  against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  agaUtat. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Mosber  against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
agaln&t. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  du  Pont  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr, 
Frellnghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Hutchinson 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
King    against. 

Mr.  Slack  for.  vrlth  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for,  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Conable  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Gibbons  against. 

Mr.  Oubser  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey    against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for,  with  Mr.  McKlnney 
against. 

Mr.  MlzeU  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  RaUEbs<* 
against. 

Itr.  Skublts  tor,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 

Mr.  Steele  for,  with  Mr.  Bshleman  against. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Stokss 
against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Mlkva    against. 

Mr.  Danlelson  for,  with  Mr,  Edwards  of 
California    against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Cotter  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory   against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Brisnbom 
against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr.  Ful- 
ton   against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Hal- 
pem   against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  AboureA  with  Mr.  Flnley. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Leggett  wltb  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Miller  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Pord. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mrs  Ohlaholm  wltb  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  MetoaUs. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  VlrglnU. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  PowsU. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
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Mr.  Prlc*  ol  minoU  wlUi  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  a«m»tB  with  Mr.  Aabbrook. 

Mr.  PfttnMn  with  \b.  Bymet  of  Wlscoiuln. 

Mr.  MUla  of  ArkJuiMW  with  Mr.  Oroes. 

Mr.  MoUcduui  with  Mr.  MoCuUoch. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  B<r.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  wmtten  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Delan«y  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Runnel*  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Mftryland. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  McCk>lll»ter. 

Mrs.  StUllvan  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Add&bbo  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Anderaon  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Booney  at  Penxuiylvanla. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  LAndrum. 

Mr.  MlniAh  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansae. 

lir.  Dent  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Long 
of  LouUlana. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yock  with  Mr.  Puqua. 

ISii.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
nynt. 

BCr.  Evlns  of  Tenneeaee  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Moes. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Edwartls  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNa  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAB^K.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

<Mr.  BOGG8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  a 
change  in  our  program. 

We  had  originally  scheduled  the  so- 
called  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
amendment  for  consideration  on  Thurs- 
day, for  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
debate  on  the  amendment.  We  have 
moved  up  both  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
and  some  of  the  general  debate  until 
Wednesday  next. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  BY  SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  TO 
EXAMINE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT  OP 
1965 

'  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  will  hold  further  oversight 
hearings  on  October  13  and  14,  to  ex- 
amine the  Labor  Department's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965. 

This  is  an  act  designed  to  protect  the 


wages  and  working  conditions  of  service 
employees  such  as  guards,  restaurant 
workers,  Janitors,  and  other  employees 
performing  housekeeping  functions  im- 
der  Government  contracts. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  held  this  spring,  the  subcom- 
mittee published  a  unanimous  Interim 
report  on  August  31  which  said,  to  quote 
from  section  2,  "Findings  and  conclu- 
sions" : 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  act  Is 
being  so  Interpreted  and  so  administered 
as  to  substantially  thwart  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  In  enacting  it. 

In  spite  of  what  we  told  administra- 
tion offlclals  when  they  testified  before  us 
in  the  spring,  and  In  spite  of  the  sharp 
words  and  specific  recommendations  In 
the  subcommittee's  report,  we  have  dis- 
covered, to  our  dismay,  that  the  same 
failures  to  administer  the  act  properly 
continue,  almost  as  If  our  hearings  never 
took  place. 

We  were  very  critical  in  the  spring,  for 
example,  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  fail- 
ure to  apply  the  virtually  mandatory 
blacklisting  provisions  of  the  act  to  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  notorious  viola- 
tors of  the  act.  We  criticized  him  on 
April  6  because  he  had  been  delaying  a 
decision  since  September  of  1970.  I  have 
discovered  today  that  the  Secretary  has 
decided  not  to  blacklist  this  firm. 

We  also  reported  on  a  support  service 
contract  renegotiation  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  which  resulted  in  large- 
scale  wage-cutting  and  loss  of  Jobs  for 
hundreds  of  employees.  We  concluded: 
"What  is  very  clear  is  that  NASA  delib- 
erately set  out  to  cut  the  wages  of  serv- 
ice workers,  and  the  protections  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  were  unavailable 
because  of  nonfeasance  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Labor."  We  called  it 
"a  tragic  symbol  of  what  is  happening  to 
service  employees  at  the  hands  of  unsym- 
pathetic Government  officials. " 

What  effect  did  our  findings  have  on 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies?  Apparently  none.  We 
have  now  learned  that  the  Department 
has  refused  to  Issue  a  wage  determlnatlcm 
to  cover  service  workers  for  a  pending 
contract  renegotiation  at  the  Air  Porce 
eastern  missile  range  in  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  a  contract  involving  over  5,000  work- 
ers. We  can  foresee  a  repeat  of  the  tragic 
events  at  Cape  Kennedy  on  an  even 
larger  scale. 

The  sheer  effrontery  of  this  decision 
has  convinced  me  of  two  things.  First,  we 
have  to  increase  congressional  oversight 
efforts  to  curb  the  usurpation  and  abuse 
of  the  grants  of  power  we  give  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Second,  although  I  am  a 
firm  believer  In  giving  the  executive 
branch  a  great  deal  of  discretion  In  car- 
rying out  programs  to  meet  circum- 
stances we  may  not  foresee,  the  history  of 
this  act's  administration  has  convinced 
me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  substan- 
tially amend  It  to  Insure  that  It  is  prop- 
erly administered. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  H. 
POPP  OP  VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
sense  of  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  today. 

Sorrow  because  one  of  the  most  dls- 
tlng:ulshed  Members  of  this  body  has  re- 
moved his  name  from  consideration  as  a 
possible  nominee  to  the  highest  court  tn 
the  land. 

I  rise  not  as  a  spokesman  for  any 
vested  Interest  group  and  not  even  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  bar  with  him. 
Rather,  I  rise  because  he  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  had  great  personal  re- 
spect and  admiration  since  long  before 
I  became  privileged  to  call  him  col- 
league. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  many  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  this  body  and  by  many  others 
In  the  academic  and  In  the  legal  fields 
throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing constitutional  law  experts  in 
the  United  States.  This  reputation  Is  ap- 
parently well-earned  as  two  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCttlloch)  and 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Ckllkk) — two  gentlemen  who  were 
frequently  on  c^jposite  sides  of  the  issue 
In  many  debates  over  the  past  several 
decades  which  have  come  before  this 
body,  nonetheless  publicly  and  unquali- 
fiedly endorsed  him  for  membership  on 
the  highest  court  in  the  Nation.  The  for- 
mer governor  of  California,  a  member  of 
the  other  party,  who  worked  cloeely  over 
many  months  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  also  publicly  endorsed  him  for 
this  ofQce. 

And  yet  the  raucus  cacaphony  of  self- 
seeking  Individuals,  who  claim  to  repre- 
sent various  vested  interest  groups,  and 
some  Members  in  the  other  body  had 
prevailed  upon  this  man  of  high  personal 
honor  and  Integrity  to  save  the  Nation 
another  battle  and  to  put  his  own  per- 
sonal hopes  and  dreams  aside. 

I  might  add  that  despite  the  intensive 
scrutiny  to  which  he  has  been  subjected, 
no  question  was  ever  raised  about  the 
personal  integrity  or  honor  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  The  only  claim 
that  could  be  made  by  his  opponents  was 
that  they  disagreed  with  his  political 
philosophy. 

What  a  sad  commentary  it  Is  that 
many  of  these  same  individuals  who 
would  oppose  his  political  views,  were  the 
first  to  support  a  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  who  had  to  resign  under  pres- 
sure. These  same  individuals  whose  voices 
were  mute  on  that  occasion  are  now 
pleased  to  have  stopped  my  colleague,  or 
even  more  hypocritically,  are  ttxlay  ap- 
plauding his  decision  to  step  aside  as  a 
noble  gesture — these  same  Individuals 
who  only  3  or  4  days  previously  were 
saying  this  distinguished  gentleman  was 
incapable  of  any  noble  gestures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  grieves  me  that  my  col- 
league arrived  at  the  decision  he  did. 
He  would  have  made  an  outstanding 
addition  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  proud  to  call  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia my  "colleague." 
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HEARINGS  SET  ON  CONSENT  TO 
NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  AIRPORT 
COMMISSION  COMPACT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
wishes  to  announce  2  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  House  Joint  Resolution  375, 
House  Joint  Resolution  404,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  433,  Identical  measures 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  Waterfront 
Commission  Compact  and  for  entering 
into  the  Airport  Commission  Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York 
Harbor — to  be  known  as  the  "Waterfront 
and  Airport  Commission  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey" — to  exercise  regulatory 
powers  at  airports  In  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  In  addition  to  those  powers  now 
exercised  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Waterfront  of  New  York  Harbor.  Funda- 
mentally, the  powers  of  the  Commission 
involve  licensing  of  employees  and  re- 
lated persons  and  promulgating  regula- 
tions for  the  security  of  air  cargo. 

Identical  measures  were  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress but  the  subcommittee  did  not  com- 
plete its  deliberations.  Meanwhile, 
changes  in  the  composition  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  make  It  desirable  to  hold 
further  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
on  Thursday,  October  14,  and  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  October  15,  1971,  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Persons  wishing  to  present  their  views 
may  make  writen  submission  to  the 
subcommittee. 


RICHARD  POFFS  DECISION 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  regrettable — yet  understandable — 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  has  requested  the 
President  not  to  submit  his  name  for 
confirmation  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  took  this 
action  In  order  to  avoid  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  long  and  divisive  confir- 
mation battle,"  and  in  order  to  save  his 
family  from  the  "agonies  of  such  a  bat- 
tle." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Porr's 
name  had  hardly  been  mentioned  be- 
fore some  college  professors,  George 
Meany  for  the  AFL-CIO,  the  NAACP. 
all  hidebound  and  locked  inside  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  own  Ideologies  and 
predilections,  launched  a  vicious  attack. 
They  were  looking  for  a  victim,  and  they 
found  one. 

Wtiat  they  appear  to  be  oblivious  to 
Is  the  fact  that  all  men  of  any  promi- 
nence have  honest  views  on  many  sub- 


jects. The  proper  test  Is  their  ability  to 
rise  above  any  personal  preferences  and 
apply  sound  and  responsible  Judicial 
Judgment. 

When  Arthur  Goldberg,  former  gen- 
eral counsel  of  AFL-CIO,  was  nominated 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  thinking 
was  obviously  pro-labor  on  any  issue 
dealing  with  interpretation  of  labor 
laws,  did  Mr.  Meany  complain  about 
possible  lack  of  Judicial  temperament 
and  openmindedness  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Goldberg? 

When  Thurgood  Marshall,  a  man  who 
spent  his  entire  professional  life  fight- 
ing for  the  NAACP  and  for  any  and  all 
sorts  of  civU  rights  legislation  and 
causes,  was  nominated  t>y  President 
Jotins(Xi,  did  the  NAACP — or  the  fuzzy- 
minded  law  professors — complain  be- 
cause Mr.  Marshall  might  be  biased  in 
dealing  \rith  those  subjects? 

How  unfair,  narrowminded,  and  ut- 
terly ridiculous  can  they  get?  These  peo- 
ple appear  totally  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  existence  or  the  meaning 
of  Judicial  statesmanship.  If  that  line  of 
thinking  ever  becomes  predominant  in 
this  coimtry,  then  God  help  America. 

Many  people  are  asking:  Who  will  the 
next  victim  be? 


CONGLOMERATES  RESHAPE  POOD 
SUPPLY 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  iaclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  thought 
provoking  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Simday,  October  3. 
entitled  "Conglomerates  Reshape  Pood 
Supply." 

I  could  not  help  but  note  to  myself  that 
imder  existing  exemptions  it  Is  possible 
for  these  conglomerates  to  avoid  passing 
even  a  mlnlmimi  wage  to  their  employees 
in  the  Nation's  agriculture  industry.  This 
Is  certainly  a  lo<^hole  which  must  be 
closed  in  the  existing  law. 

I  am  placing  In  the  Record  at  this 
time,  the  full  text  of  the  article: 

CONGLOMESATKa     RKSHAPZ     POOD     StTPPLT 

(By   Nick   Kotz) 

The  name  "Tenneoo"  Is  not  yet  a  house- 
hold word  to  American  consumers,  but  It 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's 
embattled  farmers  and  of  goTernment  offlclals 
who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and  the 
fate  of   rural   America. 

Por  Tenneco,  Xnc,  the  34th  largest  U.S. 
corporation  cmd  fastest-growing  conglomer- 
ate, has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbollce  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  reshape  beyond  recog- 
nition the  nation's  food  supply  system.  Doe- 
ens  of  the  largest  corporations  with  such  un- 
f arm-like  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Southern  Pacific  have  dlvers- 
tlfled  Into  agriculture. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  and 
wholesalera  Is  that  the  new  breed  of  con- 
glomerate farmers  does  not  Just  grow  crops 
or  raise  cattle.  The  corporate  executives 
think  In  terms  of  "food  supply  systems."  In 
which  they  own  or  control  production,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco'a  goal  in  agriculture  Is  Integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 


glomerate reported  to  its  stockholders.  Its 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal  include  1070 
sales  of  $3.6  billion,  profits  of  $324  million 
and  asaeto  of  $4.3  blUlon  in  such  fields  as  oU 
production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 
The  con^omerate  invasion  of  agriculture 
comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  have  already  been  dis- 
placed, contributing  to  the  problems  of  rural 
wastelands  and  congested  cities.  More  than 
100.000  farmers  a  year  are  quitting  the  land, 
and  more  than  1.6  million  of  those  who  re- 
main are  earning  less  than  poverty-level 
farm  incomes.  Their  plight  is  severe. 

Although  the  VS.  census  stUI  counts  3.9 
mUllon  farmers,  60,000  grow  one-third  of  the 
country's  food  supply  and  200.000  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  all  food.  The  concen- 
tration of  production  is  especially  pro- 
nounced in  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  cotton. 

In  1966,  3.400  cotton  growers  accounted  for 
34  per  cent  of  sales.  3,600  fruit  growers  had 
46  per  cent  of  sales  and  1,600  vegetable  grow- 
ers had  61  per  cent  of  the  market. 

The  medium  to  large-size  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  $20,000  to  $6(X),000 — survived 
earlier  industrial  and  scientific  revolutions 
in  agrlcultiire.  They  now  face  a  fln^nctt^i 
revolution  in  which  traditional  functions  of 
the  food  supply  system  are  being  reshuffled, 
combined  and  coordinated  by  corporate 
giants. 

"Panning  is  moving  with  full  q>eed  toward 
becoming  part  of  an  Integrated  market-pro- 
duction system,"  says  Eric  Thor.  an  out- 
q>oken  farm  economist  and  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service.  "This  system,  once  It  la  de- 
veloped, wUl  be  the  same  as  industrialized 
systems  in  other  U.S.  industries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  oorporatlcms  from  farm- 
ing have  come  too  late,  says  Thor:  "The 
battle  for  bigness  In  the  food  Industry  was 
fought  and  settled  36  years  ago — chain  stores 
versus  'Ma  and  Pa  ctores.'  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Large-scale  Industrial  food  sjrstems  provide 
cheaper  food  for  consimaers.  Corporate  take- 
over of  the  poultry  industry  did  result  In 
lower  consumer  prices.  But  for  numerous 
food  products,  corporate  forming  has  not 
lowered  grocery  costs,  because  the  price  of 
raw  food  materials  Is  not  a  significant  factor 
in  detemUnlng  final  retail  prices.  Por  exam- 
ple, the  cost  of  a  food  container  Is  sometimes 
more  than  the  farmer  receives  for  the  food 
packaged  In  it. 

The  new  corporate  farmers  account  for  only 
7  per  cent  of  total  food  production,  but  they 
have  made  significant  Inroads  In  certain 
areas.  Twenty  large  corporations  now  con- 
trol poultry  production.  A  dosen  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  In  cattle  feeding,  help- 
ing shift  the  balance  of  production  from 
small  Midwestern  feed  lots  to  lOO.OOO-head 
lots  In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Just  three 
corporations — United  Brands,  Purex  and  Bud 
Antle.  a  company  partly  owned  by  Dow 
Chemical — dominate  California  lettuce  pro- 
duction. The  family  farmer  stlU  rules  su- 
preme only  In  growing  com.  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  even  here  constantly  larger  acre- 
age, machinery,  credit  and  higher  prices  are 
needed  for  the  famUy  farmer  to  stay  profit- 
ably In  business. 

"Tenneoo  hopes  that  its  new  brand  name. 
"Sun  Qlant,"  will  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Monte"  now 
means  for  canned  foods.  It  hopes  housewlrea 
will  pay  premium  prices  to  buy  Its  nationaUy 
advertised  qseclally  packaged  fresh  produce. 
Tenneco,  which  started  out  as  Tennasse* 
Oaa  Transmission  Co..  says  It  made  "giant 
strides"  In  1070  toward  Its  agriculture  goals. 
Resources  rapidly  accumulated  by  the  giant 
oonglomenUe  Include:  Kern  County  Land  Co., 
which  controls  1.8  mUUon  acres  of  land  in 
California  and  other  states:  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  a 
manufacturer  of  farm  machinery;  Packaging 
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Corp.  of  America,  which  makea  tooA  con- 
tainers; Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  producer  of 
peatlcldee,  and  Heggblade-Margoleas,  the  na- 
tion's largest  proceaaor-marketer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetable*. 

Even  the  largest  Independent  California 
farmers  question  how  they  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can,  at  least  in  theory, 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a 
food  supply  system.  Tenneco  can  plant  Its 
own  vast  acrea^.  It  can  plow  those  fields 
with  Its  own  tractors,  which  can  be  fueled 
with  Its  own  oil.  It  can  spray  Its  crops  with 
Its  own  pesticides  and  ultUiae  Its  own  food 
additives.  It  then  can  process  Its  food  prod- 
ucts In  Its  own  plants,  package  them  In  Its 
own  containers  and  distribute  them  to  gro- 
cery stores  through  Its  own  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  conglomerate  with  bUllona  in 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  In  tax-free  oil 
Income  and  Interests  In  banking  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Tenneco,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1989  gross  income  of  t464 
million  and  taxable  Income  of  $88.7  million. 
Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks,  Tenneco  not 
only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  income,  but  had  a 
tax  credit  of  913.3  million. 

Tenneco  offldals — who  don't  want  to  be 
naoned — acknowledged  they  are  building  a 
vertically  Integrated  food  delivery  system, 
but  they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated  use 
of  the  conglomerate's  total  resources.  Each 
oompany  must  compete  and  earn  a  profit 
separately,  they  say.  Nevertheless  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Is  actively  scrutlnlc- 
Ing  the  corporation's  agricultural  activities 
for  possible  antitrust  violations. 

Tenneco  is  reluctant  to  discuss  details  of 
its  finances  In  agriculture,  but  available  In- 
formation Indicates  the  scope  of  Its  present 
agricultural  Interests. 

In  1970,  Tenneco  reported  agricultural  and 
land  development  sales  of  $107  million  and 
profits  of  $23  million.  It  farmed  35.000  acres 
directly  and  95,000  acres  through  324  tenant 
farmers.  It  produced  3  million  boxes  of 
grapes,  1.6  million  boxes  of  strawberries  and 
large  amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  that  Is  only  the  beginning. 

MAKKKTHfO     ITRM 

Heggblade-Margoleas,  Tenneco's  processing 
and  marketing  firm,  sold  Its  own  products 
and  those  of  about  3,000  other  farmers.  Hegg- 
blade-Margoleas is  the  nation's  largest  mar- 
keter of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
world's  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes.  Its 
processing  facilities  Include  a  new  8-acre 
plant  and  the  world's  largest  date  process- 
ing plant.  Tenneco  even  has  Its  own  (arm 
lobbyist  In  Washington. 

Tenneco  agricultural  operations  employ 
1.100  full-time  workers  and  3.000  at  the  peak 
of  harvest.  Faced  with  a  boycott  of  its  other 
products.  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneco  and 
other  grape  growers  raises  basic  wages  to 
11.75  to  $1.80  an  hour  and  provides  a  piece- 
work bonus  that  can  add  another  $1  an  hour 
during  harvest  season.  Before  Chavez's  union 
began  its  grape  strike,  wages  averaged  be- 
tween $1  and  $1.35  an  hour.  The  contract 
Cklso  establlabed  a  medical  care  fund,  an  eco- 
nomic development  fund  and  safety  precau- 
tions to  protect  workers  from  pesticide 
poisoning. 

Tenneco's  future  plans  include  develop- 
ment of  its  Sun  Oiant  brand  produce  and 
putting  into  production  30.000  newly  irri- 
gated acres. 

rASMEaS    OVEKPOWXIKD 

The  type  of  food  system  being  put  together 
by  Tenneco  and  other  conglomeratss  frus- 
trates and  frtghteiu  independent  farmers. 
They  tee  every  elemsnt  of  tbs  food  buslnsa 


acquiring  market  power  but  themselves.  On 
ons  side,  they  confront  the  buying  power 
of  giant  food  chains.  Now  they  miut  com- 
pete with  conglomerates  that  can  take  prof- 
its either  from  production,  processing,  or 
marketing.  The  Individual  farmer  usually 
does  not  have  such  opttona.  The  giant  com- 
petitors also  benefit  most  from  a  variety  of 
government  subsidise  on  water,  crops  and  In- 
come taxes. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  gall- 
ing to  the  efficient,  large,  Independent  farm- 
er, the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not  grow 
food  cheaper  than  they  do.  Numerous  USDA 
and  university  studies  show  that  enormous 
acreage  Is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently. 

For  example,  maximum  cost-saving  pro- 
duction efficiency  is  generally  reached  at 
about  1,500  acres  for  cotton,  less  than  1.000 
acres  for  oom  and  wheat,  and  110  acres  for 
peaches.  Thousands  of  Independent  family 
farmers  possess  such  needed  acreage,  and 
farm  It  with  the  same  machinery  and  tech- 
niques used  by  their  new  rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest 
growers  incur  higher  farm  production  costs 
as  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of 
administrators. 

A  fullscale  economic  battle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  independent  farmers  la 
now  unfolding  in  the  nation's  single  most 
important  farm  area,  the  rich  central  valleys 
of  California,  which  far  outdistances  Iowa  as 
the  first-ranked  state  in  farm  sales.  California 
farms  g^ow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  nuts.  The  state  produces 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  country's  supply 
of  16  crops  and  leads  the  nation  in  35  others. 

"If  the  Tenneco  operation  is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  it  can  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  farming  In  the  valley,"  says  Fresno 
attorney  Donald  Thuesen.  "They  have  the 
marketing  power  to  make  or  break  the  mar- 
ket. They  can  sell  below  oost,  as  a  loss  leader, 
to  get  other  business,  and  sustain  losses 
that  no  farmer  can  afford." 

Thuesen  represents  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  blm  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  the  grower's  grapes  below 
the  market  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  Involving  the 
marketing  of  his  potatoes.  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  produce  first  and 
you  get  what's  left  over,"  contends  John 
Olacone,  who  grows  cantaloupes  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

In  an  effort  to  market  his  own  cantaloupes, 
Qiacone  built  a  plant  to  box  and  market  his 
produce.  But  now  he  finds  supermarket 
chains  will  not  buy  his  cantaloupes  unless 
he  uses  a  different  kind  of  container.  The 
chains  have  changed  their  container  specifi- 
cations deciding  that  another  kind  of  box  is 
more  convenient  for  their  retail  operations. 

Remodeling  his  shed  for  the  newly  required 
packing  process  would  cost  $500,000,  says 
Olacone,  and  that  "will  take  the  family 
Jewels  and  then  some." 

At  a  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  In  numerous  crops,  Cali- 
fornia's Independent  farmers  are  disturbed 
to  see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's 
help,  each  bringing  Into  production  6,000  to 
100.000  newly  irrigated  acres. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  Ir- 
rigate 460.000  new  acres  for  crops.  A  Ralph 
Nader  task  force  calls  the  waterproject 
an  unwarranted,  $l,000-an-acre  "welfare 
scheme"  for  a  few  big  landowners.  Tenneco 
plans  to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  on  30.000 
of  these  seres.  Other  major  beneficiaries  In- 
clude Southern  Pacific,  Standard  OH  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Belrldge  Oil  Co. 

itrxmcmrr  fabmino 

"Belrldge  Oil  Co.  is  spending  $185  million 

to  develop  30.000  acres  of  fruit  and  vegs- 

tablss,"  says  Jack  Bowen,  a  peach  growsr  In 

Modesto.  "They  grew  640  acres  of  p«Mbes 


last  year  Just  to  see  whether  they  wanted  to 
grow  them.  If  corporations  like  that  get  seri- 
ous, we've  had  it.  "We  can  produce  more 
efficiently  than  these  corporations  but  we 
may  not  be  around  long  enough  to  prove  it." 

Bowen  Ls  not  a  small  pesob  grower.  A  sign 
ouUlde  his  spacious  3S0-acre  orohArd  proud- 
ly proclaims  "A  Family  Business  for  Fotir 
Oenerations."  His  annual  ssJes  exceed  $300,- 
000.  He  replaced  the  Jobs  of  several  hundred 
non-imlon  migrant  workers  with  a  giant  ma- 
chine, which  clutches  peach  trees  by  their 
trunks,  then  shakes  off  the  peaches  into  a 
conveyor  and  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Bowen  and  othsr 
California  peach  growers  hare  become  too 
efficient  for  their  own  good.  Paced  with  mia- 
ous prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40  per 
cent  of  their  harvest. 

"We  only  have  63,000  acres  of  peaches  In 
production."  says  0go  Oavlanl,  president  of 
the  California  Peach  Canning  Association. 
"One  big  corporate  grower  like  Tenneco  could 
wipe  us  all  out." 

Caviani  says  the  nvunber  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  2;U)0  to 
1,700  In  only  three  years,  while  the  number 
of  canners  has  dropped  from  40  to  14. 

The  nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  competition  of 
agribusiness.  For  many  years,  they  have 
wrestled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
stores  and  major  food  processors.  They  sell  to 
canners  such  as  Del  Monte,  Llbby-MoNeil  it 
Ubby,  Qreen  Giant  Co.,  H.  J.  Helns  Co.  and 
Minute  Maid  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
Cola) .  Each  of  these  canners  also  competes 
with  the  Independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  amounts  of  Its  own  food  supply. 

But  the  new  conglomerate  represents  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  competition.  The  older  agri- 
business corporations  are  primarily  food  com- 
panies and  must  make  money  somewhere  in 
the  food  distribution  system.  Such  Is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case  with  the  new  conglomerate 
farmers,  for  whom  millions  of  dollars  of  agri- 
business Investment  may  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  their  total  holdings.  Only  4  per 
cent  of  Tenneco's  sales  are  from  agrlciilture. 

In  fact,  the  conglomerates  may  find  their 
food  Investments  profitabls  even  without 
earning  anything  from  them.  The  profits  may 
come  from  land  speculation,  federal  crop 
subsidies,  or  generous  federal  tax  laws.  Ten- 
neco received  almost  $1  million  In  1970  oot> 
ton  and  sugar  farm  subsidies. 

The  new  conglomerates  utilize  a  variety  of 
federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  tax-loss  farming  and  then  profit 
again  by  taking  capital  gains  from  land  sales. 
Tenneco.  for  example  Is  now  developing  six 
new  California  suburban  conununltles  on 
former   farm   land. 

Tenneco  officials  Insist  they  are  farming 
to  make  money,  to  serve  the  consumer  qual- 
ity products  and  to  help  strengthen  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

LAND    AS    INVFHTOBY 

However,  Simon  Askln,  Tenneco's  execu- 
tive Vice  president  for  agriculture  and  land 
development,  recently  told  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  "We  consider  land  as  an  inventory, 
but  we're  all  for  growing  things  on  It  while 
we  wait  for  price  appreciation  or  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  pltis  a 
little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  hesitant 
to  bring  antitrust  actions  against  conglom- 
erates that  move  into  farming.  Bo  farmers 
and  corporations  are  watching  closely  a  key 
test  cass  that  Is  developing  in  California's 
Salinas  Vallsy,  the  lettuce  celery  capital 
of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon  has  charged 
both  United  Brands,  the  81st  largest  U.8.  cor- 
poration, and  Purex  Corp.,  the  3Iflth  largest, 
with  seekkig  to  mon(q>ollEe  the  production 
and  supply  of  fresh  yegetables. 

The  FTC  Is  negottetlng  a  settlement  with 
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Purex  but  the  United  Brands  case  is  in  fed- 
eral court.  The  government  charges  tb*t 
United  Brands  Is  transforming  the  lettuce 
and  celery  business  from  a  competitive  one 
of  small,  profitable.  Independent  growers  Into 
a  non-oompetitlve  industry  dominated  by 
large  conglomerates.  The  FTC  will  seek  to 
prove  tiiat  United  Brands  cannot  grow  lettuce 
more  cheaply  and  that  it  provides  no  price 
benefits  to  consumers. 

In  Its  reply  to  the  FTC  complAint,  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs  large 
corporations  in  the  farming  business.  United 
Brands,  represented  by  President  Nixon's  for- 
mer law  firm,  states: 

"Although  there  may  be  some  nostalgic  de- 
sire to  see  a  market  composed  of  many  small 
growers,  that  structure  cannot  survive 
against  a  market  buyer  (chain  stores)  that 
Is  composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  companies 
with  larger  and  larger  market  shares." 

"■MALL  Wt 


United  Brands  contends  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  "a  lettuce  markert 
composed  of  many  small  farmers  who  all  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers." 

The  FTC  case  illustrates  dramatically  the 
vastly  different  concepts  by  which  Industry 
and  farmers  measure  bigness  In  agriculture. 
Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands  are,  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  Independent  farmers 
in  the  country.  Their  annual  sales  range  from 
more  than  $100,000  to  several  million  dol- 
lars. 

Although  admitting  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  corporate  power  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  the  corporate  take- 
over of  poultry  farming,  USDA  officials  gen- 
erally contend  that  this  phenomenon  will  not 
spread  to  other  farm  proiducts. 

Many  Midwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

The  fear  that  the  cattle  and  hog  feeding 
businesses,  their  best  source  of  income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  in  which  lnde{>endent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  30  corporations  including  Allied 
Mills.  Ralston  Purina  and  Plllsbury  Co.. 
originally  went  into  poultry  production  as  a 
means  of  developing  markets  for  their  feed. 
Farmers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  corpora- 
tions' poultry,  using  their  feed. 

According  to  USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 
once  Independent  poultry  farmers  are  still 
poor  as  contract  workers,  earning  about  54 
cents  an  hour.  A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  on 
agriculture  called  this  corporate  farm  system 
"poultry  peonage." 

The  corporations,  however,  contend  that 
they  have  benefited  small  farmers  with  a 
steady,  If  small,  source  of  Income.  And,  they 
say,  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal 
with  In  the  food  production  system  acquir- 
ing more  power  except  him.  The  supermarket 
chains,  the  grocery  manufacturers  and  the 
new  conglomerate  farmers  all  have  economic 
clout  In  the  marketplace  and  political  In- 
fluence In  Washington.  Even  migrant  farm 
workers,  still  the  lowest  paid  laborers  in  the 
country,  have  made  some  progress,  signing 
contracts  with  the  new  conglomerate  farm- 
ers, who  are  vulnerable  to  boycott  of  their 
brand  products. 

Only  the  Individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powerful  cooperatives  In  a  few 
crops,  remains  unorganized  In  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits 
rival  farm  producer  groups  against  each 
other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farm- 
ers against  migrant  farm  workers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new 
alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones.  It  Is 
now  being  fought  vrtth  strikes  and  boycotts 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  EMERGENCY  MEDI- 
CAL TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  watched  spirited  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  Southern  Tier  Heart  As- 
sociation in  my  congressional  district  de- 
sign and  put  into  operation  the  Chemimg 
Country  "shockmoblle."  Although  I  did 
not  fully  understand  the  significance  of 
this  project  at  Its  Inception,  I  knew  that 
It  would  provide  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  then -existing  emergency  med- 
ical transportation.  As  my  attention  was 
drawn  more  closely  to  the  program  by  its 
operational  successes  and  as  my  contacts 
increased  with  physicians  and  medical 
associations  throue^out  the  country  who 
were  Interested  in  the  Chemung  County 
experiment,  I  was  struck  by  the  fast- 
accumulating  evidence  that  thousands  of 
our  citizens  are  dying  every  year,  and 
thousands  more  are  permanently  injured 
or  disabled,  solely  because  of  unrespon- 
sive or  inadequate  emergency  medical 
transportation. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  to  the  well- 
informed;  yet,  I  was  given  a  start  when  I 
found  that  accidental  death  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  those  between  1 
and  37  years  of  age.  The  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  has  reported  that,  in 
1968,  accidents  caused  more  than  100,000 
deaths,  10  million  cases  of  temporary  dis- 
ability, and  400,000  cases  of  permanent 
disability  at  a  cost  of  $18  biUion. 

To  the  huge  caseload  created  by  ac- 
cidents alone,  must  be  added  all  other 
medical  emergencies,  such  as  coronary 
attacks  and  diseases  of  old  age.  Far  too 
many  victims  of  these  sudden  attacks  rely 
on,  and  pay  for.  Inadequate  and  poorly 
equipped  ambulance  service,  served  by 
untrained  or  imdertrained  attendants. 
Insofar  as  this  service  is  provided  by 
community  volunteers — as  is  often  the 
case  in  rural  or  smaller  communities — it 
Is  unhappily  true  that  neither  their  train- 
ing nor  their  equipment  Is  on  a  par  with 
the  high  motives  and  admirable  dedica- 
tion of  such  volimteers.  We  have  asked 
too  much  of  them  and  given  far  too  little 
My  point  here  needs  no  strong  emo- 
tional preface.  The  fact  Itself  speaks: 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  dying  need- 
lessly every  day.  Prom  studies  already 
completed,  and  described  below,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  as  many  as  20  percent  of 
these  accident-Induced  fatalities  could 
be  saved  with  proper  care  at  the  scene 
of  the  accident  or  en  route  to  the  hos- 
pital. This  is  not  to  mention  the  esti- 
mated 25,000  persons  who  have  been  re- 
ported permanently  Injured  every  year 
by  untrained  ambulance  attendants  and 
rescue  workers,  a  figure  which,  of  itself, 
demands  our  consideration. 

Rather  than  merely  trcmsportlng  the 
patient,  the  new  generation  of  ambu- 
lance, properly  manned,  can  begin  treat- 
ment to  stabilize  the  patient  before  he  is 
put  in  the  ambulance,  and  the  patient's 
condition  can  be  monitored  through 
radio  transnlsslon  by  the  receiving  hos- 
pital. The  Chemung  County  ambulance, 


which  I  have  mentioned,  and  several 
others  throughout  the  country,  transmit 
both  verbal  information  and  a  continu- 
ous electrocardiograph  reading  to  the 
waiting  physician,  who  is  able  to  prepare 
the  proper  medical  response  while  the 
patient  is  en  route  to  the  hospital. 

This  new  mode  of  emergency  medical 
transportation,  called  by  some  "a  hos- 
pital on  wheels,"  Is  not  the  complete  an- 
swer to  proper  emergency  response.  Such 
specially  equipped  vehicles  are  expensive 
and  would  place  an  excessive  financial 
burden  on  the  small  rural  community 
with  less  than  2,500  population,  which 
is  in  greatest  need  of  higher  quality, 
emergency  medical  treatment.  Aside 
from  the  normal  medical  emergencies 
caused  by  illness,  these  communities 
must  provide  emergency  response  to  an 
inordinate  number  of  accident  victims. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  that  70  percent  of  trafflc  fa- 
talities occur  in  such  areas.  In  the  small 
town,  it  is  obvious  that  the  needs  of 
critically  injured  patients  are  far  out- 
stripping the  emergency  facilities  avail- 
able, often  provided,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  selfless  volimteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  to  come,  I 
hope  to  further  explain  the  dimensions 
of  our  crisis  in  emergency  care;  but  fit 
this  point,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Rzcord  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  a  special  is- 
sue of  Medical  World  News  devoted  to 
emergency  medical  care.  Titled  "The 
Ambulance  Scandal."  this  article  de- 
scribes both  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
this  Nation's  emergency  medical  trans- 
portation services.  Since  the  article  Is 
directed  primarily  at  medical  profes- 
sionals, It  Includes  a  few  "trade  terms" 
such  as  ED — emergency  department — 
and  EMS — emergency  medical  services. 
However,  these  few  abbreviations  will 
not  confuse  the  strong  case  which  this 
article  makes  for  an  improved  nation- 
wide emergency  medical  transpwrtation 
capiU>llity. 

The  article  follows: 

TRX    AlCBTTUkNCC    SCAKSAL    AND    ITS    HaKAKOS 
TO    LlTB    AND    HKALTR 

In  ambulance  services,  there  are  centers  of 
excellence  like  Jacksonville,  Ma.,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Baltimore,  and  Miami,  but  on  the  aver- 
age, if  a  coronary  strikes  down  an  American 
in  the  street,  or  if  be  finds  himself  with  a 
crushed  chest  Inside  a  mass  of  twisted  steel 
on  a  freeway,  the  odds  are  overwhelming  that 
the  arriving  ambulance  will  not  be 
equipped — nor  will  the  attendant  be 
trained — to  give  him  the  care  he  needs. 
Consequently,  the  doctor  in  the  ED  finds  his 
work  needlessly  complicated — or  his  best  ef- 
forts hopeless. 

It  is  certain  that  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans die  or  are  disabled  every  year  for  lack  of 
proper  care  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  en 
route  to  the  hospital.  No  one  can  measure  the 
numbers  with  precision,  of  course,  but  pro- 
jections from  studies  that  have  been  made 
Indicate  that  mortality  from  accidents  alone 
could  be  reduced  by  from  10%  to  ao%  by 
proper  care  at  the  scene  or  en  route.  Dr. 
Archer  Gordon  til  Thotisand  Oaks,  Calif., 
chairman  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion's Committee  on  Cardiopulmonary  Re- 
suscitation (CPR) ,  believes  that  if  the  pubUe 
were  educated  to  early  recognlUon  of  the 
symptoms  of  heart  attack  and  if  ambulance 
attendants  and  KDs  generally  were  capable 
of  prophylactic  treatment,  at  least  30%  of 
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cardiac  deaths  could  be  prevented.  The  Am- 
bulance Association  of  America  has  estimated 
that  36,000  persona  are  permanently  injured 
or  disabled  every  year  by  untrained  ambtil- 
ance  attendants  and  rescue  workers. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
(NHSB) ,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
notes  the  occurrence  of  "many"  needless 
deaths  and  disabilities  In  the  Introduction 
to  Its  published  Standard  n  dealing  with 
EMa,  and  continues:  'Tew  areas  of  the  U.S. 
now  have  adequate  emergency  service*.  In 
most  areas,  there  has  been  inadequate  plan- 
ning of  emergency  logistics,  communications, 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  present 
services  are  Inadequately  managed.  Ambu- 
lance operators,  drivers,  and  attendants  are 
commonly  not  required  to  be  expert  in  first 
aid,  nor  are  they  required  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  to  carry  adequate  equipment.  It 
Is  imperative  that  highway  and  other  emer- 
gency services  be  improved." 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  accident  Is  the  fourth 
leading  cause  of  death  among  all  Americans, 
the  first  for  those  aged  one  to  37.  Dr.  Oscar 
P.  Hampton  Jr.  of  St.  Louis,  assistant  director 
for  trauma  activities  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  says  that  In  1968  trauma  re- 
sulted in  more  than  100.000  deaths,  ten  mil- 
lion cases  of  temporary  disability,  and  400.- 
000  of  permanent  disability  at  a  cost  of  tl8 
billion.  TravmMi  patients  used  more  hospital 
days  than  all  heart  patients  or  all  obstetri- 
cal patients  and  more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  all  cancer  patients — 22  million  days 
in  all.  That,  Dr.  Hampton  points  out,  Is 
eqvUvalent  to  120  hospitals  of  800  beds  each. 
A  reduction  of  Just  10%  In  injuries  requiring 
hospitalization  would  save  more  than  two 
million  hospital  days,  free  physicians  for 
8,000  work  days,  and  save  11.6  billion  a  year. 

The  bitterest  aspect  of  these  staggering 
figures  is  that  the  tragic  toll  could  be  so 
greatly  reduced  by  (1)  better  accident  pre- 
vention; (2)  better  protection  of  people  from 
the  consequences  of  accidents  that  do  occur 
through  such  measures  as  the  "safety  pack- 
aging" of  automobile  passengers:  and  (3) 
better  ES£S.  The  last  requires  only  the  ap- 
plication of  present  knowledge  by  doctors  and 
the  public;  no  scientific  breakthroughs  are 
needed. 

"Treatment  of  trauma  in  this  country  Is 
unique  In  that  existing  competence  Is  more 
poorly  applied  than  In  the  treatment  of  any 
other  disease,"  says  Dr.  William  T.  Pitts  Jr  , 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  "The  gap  between  what  could 
be  done  and  what  is  being  done  is  wider  than 
for  any  other  disease." 

Adds  a  report  of  the  National  Research 
Council:  "More  than  one  third  of  the  acci- 
dent fatalities  In  the  U.S.  occur  at  the  scene. 
In  the  amb\ilanoe,  or  within  minutes  after 
arrival  In  the  ER.  Yet  for  decades,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  medical  profession  have 
passively  accepted  ambulances  sulBclent  only 
for  transporting  the  Injured  on  a  litter,  with 
little  or  no  equipment  for  emergency  care, 
manned  by  Inadequately  trained  drivers  or 
attendants."  Some  specifics: 

In  the  20  counties  of  northwestern  Ohio. 
with  a  population  of  l.S  million,  "ambu- 
lances with  some  exceptions  have  only 
enough  room  for  the  patient  lying  down, 
with  little  or  no  room  for  an  attendant  to 
function.  Equipment  on  most  ambulances 
consists  merely  of  an  oxygen  tank  and  mask. 
There  are  no  splints  and  backboards,  no 
equipment  for  resuscitation,  heart  monitor- 
ing, keeping  the  patient's  clogged-up  wind- 
pipe open,  or  providing  Intravenous  therapy." 
So  wrote  the  Toledo  Blade  on  May  6.  1970, 
adding  that  even  had  such  equipment  been 
available,  attendants  were  not  trained  to  use 
It. 

In  Chicago,  according  to  a  study  made  pub- 
lic a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Chicago  Hospital 


Council,  an  average  of  804  emergency  cases 
are  transported  to  hospitals  weekly  in  police 
"squadroU" — actually  paddy  wagons  that 
may  carry  drunks  and  prUoners  with  the 
patients.  "Oxygen  cannot  be  glT«n  to  the  35 
cardiac  oases  per  week,  nor  to  the  61  cases 
of  selaures-coavulslona,  nor  to  the  31  xin- 
consclous  cases  per  week,"  says  the  council. 
"The  fractures  of  the  170  external  limb  in- 
juries per  week  oould  not  be  splinted  nor  the 
200  laceration  cases  per  week  temporarily 
cared  for."  The  situation,  says  the  report, 
"presents  a  substantial  threat  to  the  health 
and  even  life  of  the  patients  transported." 

A  1968  University  of  Iowa  study  of  ambu- 
lance service  In  that  state  revealed  that 
69.9%  of  the  services  were  run  by  under- 
takers. Of  these,  only  half  required  any  first 
aid  training  at  all  of  prospective  employees, 
and  80%  had  no  regular  In-servlce  training; 
48.3%  gave  no  first  aid  "in  bad  cases"  before 
the  patient  was  picked  up.  and  29.5 'v  gave 
none  at  all,  "because  our  btislness  Is  trans- 
portation." Some  29%  of  the  vehicles  were 
station  wagons  and  another  29'^  of  all  ambu- 
lances were  more  than  ten  years  old.  About 
eO^^r  carried  no  splints.  Only  48%  of  the  op- 
erators bothered  to  clean  the  medical  equip- 
ment after  each  use.  "These  data  for  Iowa 
are  little  different  from  those  gathered  in 
other  states,"  commented  the  study's  author, 
Lyle  L.  Shook.  "The  picture  of  ambulance 
service  Is  very  discouraging." 

A  University  of  Michigan  team  headed  by 
surgeon  Charles  P.  P^ey  examined  the  autop- 
sy protocols  of  159  patients  who  died  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  In  Washtenaw 
County.  Of  the  victims.  28 — 18"'. —  might 
have  been  salvaged  and  returned  to  society 
In  much  their  previous  state  of  health  had 
the  equipment  and  capability  to  start  I.V. 
therapy  and  to  perform  endotracheal  Intuba- 
tion and  aspiration  for  tension  pneumo- 
thorax been  available  at  the  accident  scene 
or  enroute  to  the  hospital.  Another  nine 
victims  were  listed  as  possibly  salvageable. 

North  Carolina  began  In  1988  strict  en- 
forcement of  a  highway  safety  program,  in- 
cluding minimum  standards  for  ambulance 
equipment  and  attendant  training.  There 
were  SO  fewer  highway  deaths  in  1969,  while 
1970  la  running  100  deaths  below  the  1969 
rate,  though  no  other  state  In  the  union 
shows  a  significant  decline,  according  to  statu 
epidemiologist  Martin  P.  Hlnee. 

Most  of  the  ambulance  services  In  this 
country  were  started  by  undertakers,  who  op- 
erated them  at  a  loss.  The  work  fell  to  the 
undertaker  partly  because  In  the  early  days 
of  the  automobile,  he  usually  had  the  only 
vehicle  In  town  capable  of  transporting  a 
horizontal  patient,  partly  because  he  was 
often  a  genuinely  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
partly  because  running  the  ambulance  gave 
the  operator  the  inside  track  on  some  profit- 
able business  If  the  patient  died. 

The  gruesome  conflict  of  interest  between 
losing  money  on  an  ambulance  call  and  mak- 
ing money  on  a  funeral  is  obvious  and  is 
the  basis  for  many  horror  stories.  Under- 
takers have  been  accused  of  not  doing  their 
best  for  critically  ill  patients  and  even  of 
deliberately  letting  them  die.  At  some  dis- 
aster scenes,  undertaker-ambulances  have 
taken  away  the  dead  and  left  the  injured 
living  to  wait. 

The  economics  of  ambulance  service  tend 
to  encourage  the  unscrupulous.  "I  don't 
know  of  an  emergency  ambulance  service  In 
the  country  that  charges  Its  full  cost,"  says 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Huntley,  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services.  "They're  all  subsidized  one 
way  or  another — by  government,  by  voltin- 
teers,  by  the  advertising  value  to  funeral 
directors."  Aside  from  the  amount  of  charges, 
the  jjercentage  of  collections  Is  very  low. 
Frederick  J.  Lewis,  assistant  chief  of  the 
NHSB's   emergency   medical   program,   puts 


the  national  average  collection  ratio  at  60% 
to  65%  and  says  it  Is  as  low  as  10%  In  some 
areas  of  the  South. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  even  the  beat- 
intentioned  undertakers  have  rarely  been 
able  to  fximlah  satisfactory  service.  Willingly 
or  not,  they  have  felt  forced  to  hire  the 
cheapest  possible  labor  and  to  keep  ooata  for 
equipment  and  training  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  When,  in  1000.  federal  law  began 
to  require  a  minimum  wage  of  tl-60  an  hour 
for  attendants,  and  Medicare  added  some 
paper  work  costs,  funeral  directors  began 
to  go  out  of  the  ambulance  business  in  num- 
bers. In  states  where  minimum  standards  for 
equipment  and  training  have  been  Intro- 
duced,  the  process  was  accelerated.  In  1966, 
83%  of  North  Carolina's  service  was  pro- 
vided by  more  than  1.200  undertakers.  Only 
120  of  them  remain  in  the  ambtilance  busi- 
ness today. 

Those  who  do  remain  are  hurting.  An  ex- 
haustive study  made  in  1968  for  the  NHSB 
found  that  the  three  quarters  of  the  under- 
taker-operated services  were  losing  money 
only  4%  reported  making  a  profit,  and  one 
third  said  they  would  go  out  of  business  when 
the  national  highway  standard  became  effec- 
tive in  their  states.  More  than  10%  of  the 
2.298  municipalities  and  counties  responding 
(covering  47%  of  the  U.S.  population)  said 
the  type  of  purveyor  of  their  ambulance  serv- 
ices had  changed  In  the  previous  five  years.  By 
far  the  largest  group  discontinuing  service 
were  undertakers,  who  were  replaced  by  com- 
merlcal  services,  branches  of  local  govern- 
ment, volunteers,  or  not  at  all. 

Despite  their  shrinking  numbers,  under- 
takers continue  to  operate  about  half  of  the 
ambulance  services  In  the  UJ3.  Commercial 
services  have  their  troubles,  too.  The  NHSB 
study  reported  that  more  than  a  fourth  of 
them  were  losing  money,  and  only  23% 
claimed  to  make  a  profit  on  ambulance  serv- 
ices. (Most  of  the  latter  have  a  large  volume 
of  profitable  nonemergency  transfers.)  Like 
the  undertakers,  commercial  operators  often 
depend  upon  other  income  for  profit.  Some 
operate  as  arms  of  medical  supply  houses, 
selling  or  renting  such  items  as  wheelchairs, 
crutches,  and  braces. 

Pete  HcMden  operates  the  ambulance  in 
Covington.  La.,  In  conjunction  with  his  serv- 
ice station  and  auto-wrecklng  business.  He 
serves  a  population  of  13,000  to  16,000  in 
and  around  Covington  and  makes  about  36 
runs  a  month.  Holden  was  sued  a  while  ago — 
a  widow  claims  that  her  husband  would  have 
lived  If  he  had  been  given  oxygen — and  court 
action  is  still  pending.  This  was  too  much  for 
Pete,  who  was  losing  money  on  the  service 
anyway.  He  asked  the  police  Jury — which 
runs  the  parish  (county)  government — for  a 
subsidy.  When  they  turned  htm  down,  he 
quit. 

Two  other  ambulance  services  came  into 
town,  both  went  broke,  and  Covington  was 
without  service  for  two  months.  So  Holden 
opened  up  again,  but  with  a  grim  new  mle 
covering  his  ♦12-to-$15  charges.  "I  used  to 
collect  only  40%  to  60%,  but  now  I  ask  for 
the  money  right  away  and  oolleot  about 
75%,"  he  says.  "About  half  the  people  who 
don't  pay  can.  but  Just  don't.  Lot's  of  'em 
Just  won't  pay — until  the  next  time  they 
need  you.  They  say  they've  got  a  lawsuit 
coming  up  or  they're  waiting  for  an  Insur- 
ance settlement.  Medicare  paya  80%,  but 
they've  got  so  many  papers  that  I  Just  don't 
fool  with  that,  rd  rather  let  the  people  pay 
and  then  let  them  collect.  Mostly  what  I 
lose  I  pick  up  on  the  wrecks.  I  figure  I  break 
about  even  now." 

Commercial  ambulance  service  varies  from 
excellent  to  atrocious.  Last  June,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  ran  a  bUsterlng  expos6  of  some 
of  the  private  services,  calling  them  "misery 
merchants"  and  "proflteers  of  human  suffer- 
ing." The  articles  UAA  of  attendants  demand- 
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ing  $40  from  a  man  suffering  from  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack;  when  they  found  he  had 
only  (2  In  cash,  they  stole  that  and  left  him. 
Other  Incidents  Included  the  stories  of  an 
epileptic  with  a  fractured  hip  who  lay  for  two 
hours  In  a  i>ollce  "squadrol"  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  private  ambulance  whose  crew 
paid  off  the  oops  with  $10;  of  a  woman  who 
had  Just  suffered  a  miscarriage  being  forced 
to  walk  downstairs  from  the  third  floor;  of 
an  attendant  pretending  to  give  a  woman 
oxygen  so  that  a  $10  extra  fee  oould  be 
charged,  but  actually  turning  off  the  valve. 

Interestingly,  the  Tribune  was  tipped  to 
the  story  by  operators  of  some  of  Chicago's 
better  private  services,  because  the  mis- 
creants were  giving  the  industry  a  bad  name. 

Volunteers  provide  about  a  quarter  of 
American  ambulance  service,  mostly  In  small 
towns.  The  system  has  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  "They  are  highly  motivated 
people,  but  it  may  take  as  many  as  30  of 
them  to  provide  two-man.  round-the-clock, 
seven-day  service,"  says  NHSB's  Lewis.  "That 
means  you  have  to  Invest  more  money  in 
training.  Wisconsin  has  contracted  with  us 
to  buy  50  ambulances  In  the  next  two  years 
(under  a  federal  50-50  matching  program), 
and  they're  bringing  In  people  from  the  vU- 
leiges  to  give  them  70  hours  of  training. 

"The  villages  are  paying  the  local  half  of 
the  cost,  not  the  state.  And  since  the  law 
says  that  the  money  must  come  from  public 
funds,  the  volunteers  are  raising  it  by  every 
means  from  cake  sales  to  door-to-door  can- 
vassing, and  then  donating  It  to  the  town 
or  county." 

Finally,  about  25%  of  American  ambu- 
lance service  is  provided  by  local  govern- 
ment, usually  through  the  police,  fire  de- 
partment, or  sheriff's  office,  (Only  about  2% 
of  service  Is  provided  through  hospitals.)  The 
quality  of  publicly  provided  service  ranges 
from  excellent,  as  In  Baltimore,  where  the 
emergency  medical  technicians  (EMTs)  are 
the  elite  of  the  fire  department,  to  the  dis- 
gracefully low  level  provided  by  the  police  of 
Chicago  ( which  also  provides  a  better  service 
through  Its  fire  department) . 

Why  is  the  caliber  of  ambulance  service 
generally  so  low,  when  statistically  each  of 
us  may  need  it  twice  in  his  lifetime  and  all 
of  us  dally  face  the  possibility  of  "death  In 
a  ditch"?  as  orthopedist  Joseph  D.  Parrlng- 
ton,  of  Mlnocqua,  Wis.,  and  long-time  cru- 
sader for  better  emergency  medical  services, 
puts  It. 

"I  think  there's  only  one  problem,  and  It's 
economic,"  says  Dr.  Huntley  of  the  PHS. 
"We're  getting  used  to  the  $100-a-day  hos- 
pital room,  but  the  public  in  general  has  not 
accepted  that  if  you're  going  to  be  given 
effective  emergency  care  in  the  first  hour. 
It's  going  to  cost  about  $75  on  the  average 
Ekcross  the  country.  If  you  say  to  somebody. 
"Pay  $75  for  a  five-mile  ride,"  hell  tell  you 
yoii're  out  of  your  mind.  The  first  Job  Is  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that  what 
happens  in  that  first  hour  may  be  more  Im- 
portant than  all  that  follows." 

TTiree  are  no  secrets  to  the  operation  of  a 
good  service;  the  elements  have  been  known 
for  years.  Plrst  of  them  is  adequate  com- 
munications, Including  central  dispatching, 
two-way  radio  between  ambalances  and  hos- 
pitals, and  means  of  Instant  communica- 
tion between  hospitals.  Yet  only  125  com- 
aiunltles  In  the  U.S.  have  central  dispatch. 
(In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  person  needing  an 
ambiance  can  ch(X>se  from  among  45  serv- 
ices listed  In  the  Yellow  Pages.)  Only  2% 
of  U.S.  hospitals  have  two-way  radios. 

Second  is  an  adequate  vehicle  with  a  body 
large  enough  for  its  purpose  and  a  celling 
high  enough  to  permit  an  I.V.  to  drip  and  an 
attendant  to  work  standing  up.  The  National 
Research  Council  has  prepared  criteria  for 
NHSB. 


Third  Is  adequate  equipment,  lists  of  which 
have  been  published  by  both  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  NRC. 

Fourth  Is  logistics.  Ambulances  should  be 
stationed  in  places  from  which  they  can 
quickly  and  efficiently  cover  their  assigned 
territories,  and  patients  should  be  taken,  not 
necessarily  to  the  nearest  hospital,  but  to 
the  nearest  one  with  an  ED  capacity  to 
handle  the  problem. 

Last  Is  the  item  without  which  all  others 
are  useless — training.  In  New  York  State,  a 
barber  must  have  a  year's  training  and  a 
year's  apprenticeship;  an  ambulance  attend- 
ant 30  hours.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are 
pages  of  law,  covering  the  requirements  for 
barbers  and  beauticians;  the  sole  require- 
ment for  an  ambiance  attendant  Is  posses- 
sion of  a  valid  chauffeur's  license.  In  places 
where  training  Is  required,  it  most  commonly 
Is  no  more  than  the  Red  Cross  advanced  first 
aid  course. 

The  NAS-NRC  has  developed  guidelines  for 
a  minimum  course  of  70  hours,  but  Dr.  Hunt- 
ley estimates  that  no  more  than  5%  of  all 
ambulance  attendants  have  that  much  train- 
ing. The  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons, 
and  the  American  Heart  Association  have  ac- 
tive training  programs,  and  the  NHSB  has 
published  a  course  consisting  of  71  hours  of 
classroom  lessons  plus  ten  hours  of  In-hos- 
pltal  work.  It  Is  based  on  a  textbook  just  pub- 
lished by  the  AAOS,  Emergency  Care  and 
Transportation  of  the  Sick  and  Injured.  (The 
book  Is  avallalbe  for  $4.95  from  the  AAOS, 
430  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  ni.  80611.) 

The  way  in  which  these  elements  can  be 
combined  is  nowhere  better  Illustrated  than 
In  Jacksonville.  Pla.  Starting  from  literally 
nothing  Just  three  years  ago,  Jacksonville 
has  built  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  best  ambulance  service  in  the  country. 
The  city  used  to  be  served  by  undertakers, 
and  the  service  was  scandalously  bad.  When 
a  local  television  station  ran  a  scathing  ex- 
pos^, the  undertakers  quit  in  a  body  and 
without  notice  In  November,  1967.  An  hour 
later,  the  fire  department  began  service  with 
three  station  wagons  hastily  equipped  with 
stretchers.  Fortunately,  the  firemen  had  all 
had  at   least   advanced  Red  Cross   training. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  city  was  thrown 
on  its  own,  an  event  unusual  In  local  gov- 
ernment was  occurring.  The  Duval  County 
government  was  abolished,  its  functions 
were  merged  into  the  city  government,  and 
the  city  limits  were  extended  to  the  county 
lines,  creating  geographically  the  largest  city 
In  the  world,  with  625,000  people  living  in 
848  square  miles.  More  than  50,000  service- 
men and  students  from  three  military  bases 
and  two  colleges,  plus  very  heavy  transient 
traffic  from  six  million  Yankee  tourists  trav- 
eling through  each  year,  make  for  a  high 
automobile  accident  rate.  A  large  retired 
population  creates  a  high  cardiac  Incidence. 
Both  the  need  for  an  efficient  ambulance 
service  and  the  problems  facing  such  a  serv- 
ice are  thus  well  above  the  norm. 

Like  all  municipalities,  Jacksonville  was 
squeezed  for  money.  But  It  was  fortunate  In 
several  other  respects,  notably  In  a  concerned 
and  cooperative  leadership  In  the  county 
medical  society,  and  In  several  remarkable 
men,  among  them  cardiologist  Roy  M.  Baker, 
who  serves  as  stirgeon  to  the  fire  department 
and  medical  advisor  to  the  rescue  squad  for 
a  remuneration  of  one  dollar  a  year,  and 
Capt.  John  M.  Waters  Jr.  "Captain  John" 
had  been  a  career  Coast  Ouardsman,  chief  of 
the  CO  search  and  rescue  division,  who  was 
loaned  to  the  NHSB  to  see  whether  military 
techniques  of  picking  up  and  tranBp>ortlng 
the  injured  oould  be  applied  to  victims  of 
highway  accidents.  In  mld-1968,  he  retired 
from  federal  service  and  became  Jackson- 
ville's director  of  public  safety,  with  duties 
including  supervision  of  the  fire  department. 


He  wangled  grants  of  $350,000  for  one  year 
and  $113,000  tac  a  second  from  the  NHSB  to 
get  his  ambulance  service  off  the  grovtnd.  He 
set  up  his  communications  system  In  the  fire 
department  because  it  permits  faster  access, 
handling  only  about  10%  as  many  calls  as  do 
the  police.  Ambulances  have  two-way  com- 
munications with  both  central  dispatch  and 
directly  with  hospitals  EDs,  which  also  have 
"hot  line"  communication  with  each  other. 
Every  household  in  Jacksonville  received, 
with  its  utility  bills,  stickers  to  be  placed  on 
telephones  bearing  the  emergency  numbers 
for  police,  fire,  and  ambulance.  Old-fash- 
ioned street  comer  fire  alarm  pullboxes  were 
replaced  with  telephones  from  which  a  citi- 
zen can  call  Instantly  for  firemen,  policemen, 
ambulance,  or  automobile  mechanic.  Because 
the  citizen  can  tell  what  his  trouble  is,  in- 
stead of  merely  sounding  an  alarm,  there  Is 
no  time  wasted  dispatching  the  wrong  equip- 
ment. (And  because  a  sign  over  the  light  on 
the  central  switchboard  shows  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  calling  box,  because  It  is  harder 
to  lie  In  person  than  to  pull  a  handle  and 
run,  and  because  It  Is  now  generally  known 
that  all  conversations  are  taped,  false  fire 
ELlarms  have  been  reduced  from  about  60%  of 
all  calls  to  less  than  6%.) 

The  basic  Jacksonville  ambulance  Is  a  spe- 
cially designed  box  which,  with  Its  equip- 
ment, meets  or  surpasses  all  published  stand- 
ards. The  list  of  drugs  carried  was  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  physicians  and  has  been 
steadily  augmented  as  the  training  of  the 
emergency  medical  technicians  (EMTs)  has 
advanced.  The  ambulance  box  is  mounted  on 
a  standard  Chevrolet  pick-up  truck  chassis. 
("The  ride's  not  the  world's  smoothest,"  Cap- 
tain Waters  confesses,  "but  when  a  patient 
has  been  stabilized,  be  doesn't  seem  to  mind, 
particularly  since  our  men  drive  at  standard 
speeds.  We  use  the  lights  and  siren  going  out 
when  every  second  saved  may  count,  but  we 
use  them  in  less  than  6%  of  our  returns.") 
After  every  36,000  miles,  the  old  chassis  is 
traded  In  and  the  box  transferred  to  a  new 
one.  The  captain  figures  that  the  boxes 
should  last  through  fotir  chassis,  or  about 
ten  years,  and  that  over  that  time  the  cost 
will  be  about  half  of  what  a  Umousine-type 
ambulance  would  cost. 

The  captain  wanted  to  base  all  his  am- 
bulances at  hospitals,  but  because  of  their 
bunched  location,  found  that  impossible. 
Pour  ambulances  are  now  hospital -based,  five 
stand  at  strategically  located  flrehouses,  and 
a  tenth  is  In  reserve.  Average  response  time 
In  the  city  from  telephone  call  to  arrival  Is 
4.2  minutes.  In  a  city  that  goes  37  miles  east- 
west  and  33  miles  north-south,  the  longest 
response  time  In  the  past  year  was  17  min- 
utes. "More  often  than  not,  we  beat  the  p>o- 
Uce  to  the  scene,"  says  Lt.  Robert  L.  Kotsts. 

The  63  EMTs — all  experienced  firemen  who 
volunteered  for  the  elite  ambulance  corps — 
must  know  Jacksonville  by  heart  so  that  no 
time  is  wasted  making  wrong  turns  or  run- 
ning Into  dead-end  streets.  Their  training  be- 
gins with  a  20-hour  review  of  first  aid  and 
continues  with  30  hours  of  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations on  advanced  procedures  by  40 
participating  doctors.  The  third  stage  Is  to 
learn  extrication  techniques,  to  open  airways 
and  stop  bleeding,  apply  splints  and  band- 
ages, to  strap  the  patient  to  a  backboard  and 
start  an  I.V..  all  of  this  as  may  be  necessary 
before  the  injured  person  Is  moved.  Then,  If 
It  Is  necessary,  the  EMTs  »iU  cut  the  car 
apart  to  get  the  patient  out  safely.  If  such  a 
Job  should  be  beyond  the  equipment  In  the 
ambulance,  they  will  call  a  hook  and  ladder 
team  to  do  It.  "We  don't  extricate  the  victim 
from  the  car,"  says  Rescue  Squad  Chief  J.  A. 
Dowllng.  "We  take  the  car  away  from  the 
victim."  And  the  men  witness  two  autopsies 
on  accident  victims. 

Next  comes  100  hours  of  In-hospltal  train- 
ing, which  was  by  no  means  easy  to  arrange. 
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Despite  support  from  the  leadership  of  the 
medlol  society,  the  hospitals  at  first  refused 
to  let  the  firemen  In  to  their  emergency  de- 
partments. They  were  outwitted  by  Julian 
("Jay")  Crawford,  supervlaor  of  rescue.  His 
wife  IB  a  beautician  and  numbers  several 
nurses  among  her  clients  and  friends.  Jay 
dropped  Into  an  ED  one  Sattirday  evening 
"just  to  say  hello  to  a  friend."  He  stayed  two 
hoiua.  The  next  Saturday  he  was  back  again 
and  stayed  until  4:30  a.m.  "Kvery  time  I  saw 
a  chance  to  do  anything,  I  did  It,"  he  says.  "I 
changed  bloody  linen,  mopped  up  stuff  spilled 
on  thJ  fioor.  After  two  nights  like  this,  they 
muat  have  thought  I  did  a  good  Job,  because 
they  let  me  bring  another  man  the  third 
week.  And  after  three  or  four  months,  word 
got  around  to  the  other  hospitals  that  there 
was  good  free  labor  to  be  had,  so  they  started 
calling  CTblef  Dowllng." 

Like  the  proverbial  camel  with  his  nose 
under  the  tent,  the  firemen  persisted — 
qiUetly,  helpfully,  and  politely.  Soon  the  doc- 
tors were  teaching  them  133  techniques  and 
letting  them  observe  deliveries.  (The  rescue 
squad  has  done  more  than  50  emergency  de- 
liveries, all  of  them  safely  so  far.)  "But  when 
we  suggested  that  the  EMT>  could  learn  to 
treat  cardiac  cases,  some  of  the  doctors  prac- 
tically had  apoplexy."  Captain  Waters  recalls 
with  a  smile. 

"But  we  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
group  of  doctors  who  felt  that  the  heart  was 
very  Important."  says  Dr.  Baker.  "Our  hos- 
pitals were  organizing  their  CCUs  then,  and 
the  captain  showed  them  the  statistics — we 
were  running  1.600  DOAs  from  heart  attacks. 
We  thought  of  getting  one  of  those  monster 
mobile  ecus,  like  the  one  St.  Vincent's  has 
In  New  York,  but  we  felt  that  one  unit 
couldn't  cover  the  largest  city  In  the  world, 
and  besides,  we  didn't  have  the  doctors  to 
man  It.  It  was  b«tt«r  to  have  ten  fully 
equipped  ambulances,  manned  by  trained 
EXTs  and  able  to  get  to  the  patient  In  four 
or  five  minutes.  There  was  plenty  of  opposi- 
tion. It  took  us  almost  a  year  to  get  the 
thing  through  the  medical  society,  despite 
the  support  of  the  then-president.  Dr.  Clyde 
M.  ColUns." 

But  at  last  the  firemen  were  In.  They  re- 
ceive training  in  coronary  care  In  their  reg- 
ular 100  hours  of  hospital  work,  plus  another 
30  hours  In  the  OCD  Itself,  where  they  are 
Instructed  by  six  cardloloiglsts — altogether 
more  than  100  hours  Just  on  heart  attack. 
"They  learn  to  recognize  the  symptoms  and 
the  Important  rhythms,  to  understand  and 
use  the  drugs  and  the  gadgetry."  says  Dr. 
Baker.  "They  have  become  experte  In  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation.  These  men  are  run- 
ning the  best  mobile  CCUs  in  the  world." 

Two  ambulances  respond  to  a  "cardiac  red" 
call.  The  EMTs  are  drilled  In  teamwork,  and 
each  of  the  four  men  knows  exactly  what  he 
Is  to  do  In  any  given  set  of  circumstances 
At  the  scene,  as  necessary,  the  men  will 
check  vital  signs,  administer  closed-chest 
massage,  take  cardloscope  readings,  and.  If 
the  patient  Is  flbrtllatlng.  "zap"  him  without 
waiting  for  doctor's  orders.  They  will  be  In 
touch  with  a  physician  In  an  ED  by  radio, 
win  send  him  the  patient's  ECO  by  telem- 
eter, and,  under  his  direction,  may  admin- 
ister drugs  either  orally  or  intramuscularly 
and  give  I.V.S.  Essentially,  with  their  port- 
able equipment,  they  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  would  a  nurse  In  the  CCtr.  "With 
telemetry  and  under  supervision,  our  EMT 
<»  the  doctor  on  the  scene,"  says  Dr  Baker. 
"He  IS  simply  an  effective  extension  of  the 
doctor's  arm."  When  the  distant  physician 
finds  the  patient  sufficiently  steblllzed  to  be 
moved,  the  latter  is  shifted  to  an  ambulance 
and  driven  off  at  the  speed  the  doctor  indi- 
cates On  the  way.  monitoring  continues 
both  on  the  ambulance's  cardloscope  and  by 
telemetry  while  continuous  car*  Is  matn- 
telned  under  radio  direction  until  the  d^^ctor 


boards  the  ambulance  at  the  hospital  door 
and  tekee  direct  command. 

At  the  Instance  of  the  atate  medical  asso- 
clathn,  norlda  law  was  amended  to  permit 
all  this  to  be  done  legally  under  the  "re- 
sponsible supervision"  of  an  MD,  and  the 
legislative  history  makes  clear  that  that  term 
Includes  direction  by  radio  or  telephone.  And 
Captain  Waters  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
premium  for  malpractice  Insimmce — up  to 
•800,000  for  all  the  coronary  oare  given  by 
his  five  dozen  men — comes  to  only  94.600  a 
year. 

Does  the  system  really  work?  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  the  Jacksonville 
resctie  squads  handled  606  cases  with  cardiac 
symptoms,  of  whom  88  needed  cardlo-pul- 
mooary  resuscitation.  Only  11  were  DOA.  and 
aome  of  these  were  not  viable  when  the 
ambulance  reached  them.  "Now."  says  Dr. 
Baker,  "weYe  trying  to  close  that  missing 
link — ^the  four  or  five  minutes  before  the 
ambulance  gets  there.  The  Northeast  Florida 
Heart  Association  Is  teaching  the  entire  com- 
munity how  to  do  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation and  closed -chest  massage."  As  part  at 
the  campaign,  which  may  set  a  national  pat- 
tern, special  classes  are  held  for  relatives  of 
known  cardiacs  while  demonstrations  are 
held  by  the  ambulance  men  in  busy  public 
places,  like  shopping  centers. 

Ambulance  service  and  demonstrations  are 
not  the  only  benefits  Jacksonville  receives 
from  Its  EMTi.  The  dty  has  a  physical  exam- 
ination program  for  municipal  employees, 
aiul  the  ambulance  men  do  multiphasic 
soresmlng.  drawing  blood,  giving  BCOs,  and 
the  like.  The  hospital -baaed  men  have  proved 
themselves  invaluable  workers  in  the  ED  and 
OCT7  when  they  are  not  on  runs,  and  In  some 
hospitals  they  do  all  the  ECOs  at  night. 

What  does  aU  this  cost  Jacksonville?  It 
costs  KS63^64  a  year  (which  woxild  be  more 
In  Northern  cities  because  of  higher  fire  de- 
partznant  salaries) .  or  972,460  per  ambulance. 
The  cost  per  run  Is  •86.60,  though  the  city 
Charges  those  who  can  pay  only  922.50.  The 
charge  applies  only  If  the  patient  Is  actually 
carried:  service  at  the  scene  alone  Is  free. 
Because  many  cannot  pay,  the  total  collected 
per  call  In  charges  Is  •14.40.  leaving  a  tax  cost 
of  •22.10.  This  works  out  to  76  cents  per 
year  per  resident. 

The  Jacksonville  system,  of  course,  could 
not  be  adopted  everywhere  without  modifi- 
cation; e.g.,  In  Montena,  where  the  average 
ambulance  run  is  67  miles  In  each  direction 
and  runs  of  260  mllee  are  not  uncommon. 
Port  Dodge,  Iowa,  a  town  of  32,000  with  a 
surrounding  farm  population  of  another 
18.000,  solved  Ite  problem  a  different  way. 
Until  1068,  unsatisfactory  service  was  pro- 
vided by  local  undertakers  and  a  cab  com- 
pany, but  In  that  year  a  new  service  was  be- 
gun by  what  is  now  Bethesda  Oeneral  Hos- 
pital. Bethesda  has  three  vehicles,  a  •lO.OOO 
Pontlac  for  general  duty,  an  •8,000  four- 
wheel-drive  International  Harvester  for  use 
on  rough  terrain,  and  a  ^24,000  Cortez — one 
of  only  29  In  the  U.B. — which  is  used  for  gen- 
eral duty,  as  a  rolling  emergency  room,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a  ^6,000  coronary  cart, 
for  cardiac  cases. 

About  100  calls  a  month  are  handled  by  a 
steff  of  ten  men.  They  are  trained  In  the 
trauma  techniques  recommended  by  the  ACS 
and  in  CPR,  and  get  renewed  In-servlce 
training  every  two  years.  The  hospital  tries 
to  have  enough  men  on  hand  to  cover  two 
simultaneous  calls,  but  there  are  times  when 
an  ambulance  must  go  with  only  one  trained 
attendant  and  a  driver.  (Stete  law  requires 
no  training  at  all  for  an  attendant;  the 
lowan  who  gete  a  Bethesda  ambulance  la  one 
of  ths  lucky  ones.) 

James  A.  Anderson,  Betheada's  administra- 
tor, says  the  service  runs  a  small  deficit,  but 
he  keeps  his  economic  head  above  water  by 


using  the  attendante  In  the  hospital  as  order- 
lies. "Oxa  men  are  cross-trained  both  as  or- 
derlies and  as  attendants.  When  a  man  Is 
not  out  on  an  ambulance  or  tiding  care  of 
It,  he  is  doing  surgical  preps,  giving  enemas, 
doing  catheterizations,  or  wheeling  patlente. 
We  make  sure  that  they  are  always  doing 
things  that  someone  else  can  take  over  in- 
stantly. 

"This  system  lete  us  allocate  a  good  share 
of  the  manpower  coste  to  the  nursing  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  ambulance  service  does  not 
have  to  bear  It  all  alone.  Also,  the  men  stay 
in  practice  at  dealing  with  patients.  They're 
kept  to  a  finely  honed  edge,  and  this  makes 
them  top-notch  attendante.  Handling  pa- 
tients every  day  helps  to  build  in  quality  of 
service." 

Many  experts  believe  that  such  a  hospital- 
based  system,  with  Its  capacity  for  coet- 
sharlng,  represents  the  best  hope  for  small 
communities,  where  the  limited  number  of 
calls  makes  the  per-call  cost  of  full-time 
emergency  service  too  high.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  involving  the  hospital  di- 
rectly in  the  quality  of  care  given  by  the 
B:mTs,  who  become  an  extension  of  the  ED, 
rather  than  outsiders  who  deliver  a  some- 
ttme-s  unwelcome  burden. 

And  many  other  experts  agree  with  the 
ACS'  Dr.  Hampton  that  government  should 
bear  any  deflclte  of  service.  "Emergency  am- 
bulance service  should  be  a  third  tax-sup- 
ported emergency  service.  Just  as  the  police 
and  fire  departmente  are,"  he  argues. 

Dr.  Hampton  urges  the  medical  profession 
to  take  the  lead  at  the  local  level  to  develop 
public  pressure  for  efficient  service;  to  help 
organize  an  advisory  council  on  emergency 
medical  services,  including  representetlves  of 
all  concerned  agencies:  and  to  improve  In- 
hospital  management  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. "Organized  medicine  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  do  these  things,"  he  declares. 
"When  a  community  lacks  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  pre-hospital  emergency  services,  a 
black  mark  is  indelibly  placed  on  the  fore- 
head of  ite  medical  profession." 

The  medical  profession  is  not  alone  in  ite 
apathy.  The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  re- 
quU-es  the  NH8B  to  promulgate  safety  stand- 
ards that  must  be  adopted  by  all  the  states, 
and  it  has  published  what  Dr.  Hampton  calls 
"a  splendid  program,"  including  Standard  11, 
relating  to  EMS.  Unhappily,  that  is  about  as 
far  as  matters  have  gone.  Not  one  single  stete 
has  yet  met  the  EMS  standards  set  by  the 
four-year-old  federal  law.  Nor  has  even  one 
state  submitted  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
compliance,  as  Stendard  1 1  also  requires. 

The  federal  act  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  cut  off,  as  of  January  1, 
1969.  10%  of  all  federal  highway  funds  from 
any  state  that  had  not  by  that  date  adopted 
the  standards.  The  department  has  not  com- 
plied with  this  requirement  of  law.  ("Politi- 
cally this  is  dynamite,"  warns  NHSB's  Fred- 
erick Lewis.) 

It  is  a  pity.  As  the  PHS's  Dr.  Huntley  pute 
It,  "On  the  baaU  of  our  present  knowledge. 
It  is  probably  true  that  a  dollar  spent  In  this 
area  would  bring  a  greater  return  In  the  pre- 
vention of  death  and  disability  than  a  dollar 
spent  in  any  other  way." 


TENSION  IN  THE  BUREAU  OP 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  During  the  past 
several  weeks  a  number  of  tense  situa- 
tions have  arisen  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  they  have  had  repercussions 
reaching  far  beyond  the  BIA  itself.  The 
end  result  has  been  that  BIA  programs 


have  been  obstructed  while  one  group 
quarrels  or  sets  itself  against  another. 
The  chief  victims  are  the  Indian  people 
whom  the  BIA  is  supposed  to  be  serving. 

Some  groups  and  individuals  inside  and 
outside  the  the  BIA  have  suggested  that 
the  BIA  is  being  steered  away  from  the 
policy  of  greater  Indian  involvement  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Knowing  Rogers  Morton  as  a  f<Mth- 
right  and  progresslve-mlnded  public  offi- 
cial, I  have  been  wholly  unconvinced  that 
any  such  fears  are  warranted.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  sensed  that  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  to  get  programs  going  that 
will  correct  some  basic  problems  have 
t>een  hampered  by  agitators.  Every  step 
taken  by  Rogers  Morton  since  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  January 
has  been  aimed  at  effecting  President 
Nixon's  program  of  strength«ilng  Indian 
involvement  in  managing  their  own 
affairs. 

On  October  4.  Secretary  Morton  held 
a  press  conference  in  which  he  outlined 
signiflcant  new  programs  smd  steps  he  Is 
taking  toward  this  end.  They  are  based 
on  the  considered  judgments  of  fore- 
most Indian  leaders  with  whom  he  has 
been  conferring.  His  statement  to  the 
press  exemplifies  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  approached  the 
issues  in  Indian  affsurs  and  the  foresight 
with  which  he  is  dealing  with  such  fun- 
damental issues  as  Indian  water  rights, 
the  need  for  massive  road  construction 
to  develop  reservation  areas,  the  need  for 
training  programs  to  enable  Indians  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  well,  and  the 
need  for  greater  authority  to  permit 
some  of  BIA's  operations  to  be  con- 
tracted out  to  tribal  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's October  4  statement  In  the  Record  : 

Statkmknt  on  Indian  Kttkikb  bt  SacarTAXT 

or  THE  iNTXaiOB  ROGXRS  C.   B.  MOBTON 

I  have  called  this  news  oonferenoe  today 
to  announce  a  series  of  actions  relating  to 
Indian  water  righte,  contracts,  roads,  self- 
government,  and  legislative  programs. 

My  purpose  In  taking  these  Initiatives  to- 
wards Indian  self-government  is  setting  a 
course  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  de- 
signed to  protect  Indian  resources  and  deal 
effectively  with  the  root  of  Indian  dissatis- 
faction— poverty,  unemployment,  and  in- 
adequate educational  background.  In  my 
opinion  this  approach  will  do  much  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Indian  people  of  this 
NaUon. 

nasT,  WATxa  bights 

Most  reservations  are  In  the  arid  West  and 
depend  for  development  upon  adequate 
water  supplies.  In  the  past,  Indian  rights 
have  not  been  protected.  I  Intend  to  change 
that.  I  Intend  to  do  my  beet  to  see  that 
Indiana  get  their  fair  share  of  water. 

To  Insure  effeotlve  advocacy  of  Indian 
water  rights.  I  am  estebUshlng  an  Indian 
Water  Righte  Office.  It  will  serve  as  an  in- 
terim body  until  enactment  of  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  which  calls  for 
creation  of  an  Indian  Trust  Counsel 
Authority. 

This  Office  will  Include  members  of  the 
Solicitor's  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Geological  Survey.  It  will  be 
the  focal  point  for  seeing  that  appropriate 
aotlon  Is  teken  to  protect  Indian  water  rights 
— Including  timely  preparation  of  suite  for 
submission  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
filing  Id  the  courU. 


This  Office  will  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  he  will  report  directly 
to  me  on  water  rights  matters.  In  this  way. 
we  can  assure  that  proper  emphasis  and 
priority  continues  to  be  given  to  this  activity. 
I  am  also  inviting  the  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Association  to  appoint  an  advisory 
board  to  work  with  the  Indian  Water  Rights 
Offioe. 

After  further  consultetlon  with  Indian 
leaders,  we  will  announce  the  director,  dep- 
uty director  and  other  appointees  to  this 
Office.  Supplementing  their  work  will  be  field 
teams  correspondingly  constituted. 

Two  million  dollars  will  be  funded  for  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  Indian  Water 
Righte  Office  and  its  field  team  program. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  it  file  suit  to  protect  underground 
water  righte  of  the  Liunml  Indians  in  the 
Stete  of  Washington.  The  Depiartment  Is  also 
Intervening  in  the  Escondido  case  now  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  in  a 
Stete  of  Idaho  proceeding  (Enick  Valley) . 
Moreover,  the  Department  also  Intends  to 
intervene  in  another  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion matter  Involving  the  Chippewa  Dam. 

NEXT,     CONTRACTING     AND     SZLr-GOVmNMXNT 
PBOCKAJCS 

The  expressed  desire  of  many  Indian  tribes 
and  groups  Is  to  contract  with  the  BIA  so 
that  they  may  provide  services  hitherto  per- 
formed by  the  BIA.  In  addition  to  the  724 
contracts  with  Indians  that  have  been  re- 
newed since  May  1,  1971,  I  have  approved 
93  new  contracts  with  a  totel  value  of  ^2,- 
435,000. 

These  numbers  show  that  contracting  has 
by  no  means  come  to  a  halt,  despite  allega- 
tions from  a  few  quarters  that  this  Is  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  In  this  direction. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  Committees  will  soon  provide  us  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion providing  for  broader  contracting  au- 
thority. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  continue  to  work 
out  self-governing  agreemente  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Johnaon- 
OMalley  Act  and  the  Buy  Indian  Act.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible  within  budgetary  re- 
stralnte  we  will  continue  to  Issue  contracte 
for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
from  Indians  and  Indian  groups. 

Moreover,  we  are  estebllshing  a  full-time 
training  program  to  train  BIA  employees  and 
proep>ectlve  contractors  in  procedures  and 
methods  relating  to  the  contracting  process, 
to  insure  that  effective  arrangemente  will 
result.  We  will  also  work  with  Indian  orga- 
nizations, tribal  or  otherwise,  to  help  them 
equip  themselves  to  qualify  for  contracte. 
Existing  training  projecte  now  handled  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
be  expanded.  Tribal  and  government  man- 
agement training  contracte  will  be  set  up  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

NXXT,  aoAos  roB  Indian  sksksvations 
A  modern  network  of  roads  ts  the  prime 
physical  system  upon  which  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  depend.  Indian  reserva- 
tion communities  live  In  the  1930's  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  their  surface  trans- 
portetlon  roadways.  This  is  an  obstruction  to 
health  services,  to  day  schooling,  to  Industry, 
tourism,  to  housing  and  sanltetion. 

Until  1936,  no  roads  were  ooikstruoted  on 
Federally  related  Indian  reservations.  Since 
that  time,  the  pace  of  construction  has  faUen 
far  short  of  being  commensurate  with  high- 
way and  road-bulldlng  in  the  U.8.  as  a  whole. 
The  Indian  areas  are  doomed  to  continuing 
isolation  and  poverty  untU  modern  roads  are 
built.  The  BIA  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive construction  plan  under  the  direction  of 


Alexander  McNabb.  X  am  woiicing  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  Transportetlon  to  seek  fund- 
ing that  will  aptn  up  Indian  communities 
through  modern  roads  systems. 

NOW,   A   FEW  OOkClCKITTB   ON  UECISLATION 

I  am  releasing  the  text  of  a  letter  (at- 
tached) of  September  30, 1971,  from  Asslstent 
Secretery  Loesch  to  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Henry  Jackson  dartfying  the 
Department's  position  on  the  importance  of 
items  m  the  President's  Indian  legislation 
program.  Certainly,  the  creation  of  an  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority  Is  ol  prime  Impor- 
tance to  Implement  the  P^resldent's  program 
for  Indians. 

I  wUl  be  the  lead-off  witness  for  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  and  other  Presidential  legisla- 
tive prt^x>sals  as  soon  as  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  confirms  ite  schedule  of  hearings 
on  these  bills. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  action  on  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claim  bill,  a  matter  so  importent  to 
Indians.  The  bills  reported  out  are  very  close 
to  the  version  proposed  by  the  President. 
What  this  shows  Is  that  there  Is  a  consensus 
among  the  Executive  and  the  lawmakers  of 
both  parties  reflecting  fairness  and  equity  In 
matters  vltelly  affecting  this  Nation's  first 
Americans.  I  am  sure  the  other  Indian  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  President  will  receive 
equally  favorable  treatment  in  Congress. 

NOW,  TWO  OTKEB  ACTIONS  I  AM  TAKING 

On  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's 
Association.  I  am  creating  an  advisory  board 
to  assure  better  communications  among  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary's 
office  and  the  national  Indian  community.  As 
the  NTCA  Board  suggested,  the  gnmp  will  be 
comprised  of  16  members.  Including  repre- 
sentetlves from  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Association,  and  other  Indian  groups, 
both  reservation  and  otherwise. 

I  am  Instructing  Assistant  Secretary 
Loesch  and  Commissioner  Bruce  to  have  a 
special  briefing  prepared  on  the  fiscal  year 
1973  Budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Tills  briefing  will  be  presented  for  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  offlcers  of  the  National 
Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians  prior  to 
the  Secretary's  final  approval  thereof. 

I  feel  that  these  measures  will  help  move 
the  BIA  efficiently  and  successfully  on  Ite 
course  of  Implementing  President  Nixon's 
program  which  he  outlined  in  his  July  1970 
Message  to  Congress. 

But  I  do  not  stiggest  that  these  steps  are 
the  only  ones  necessary.  As  further  needs  be- 
ootne  apparent,  or  additional  new  directions 
are  needed  we  are  committed  to  re^Mndlng 
oonsrtructively  to  them. 


U.S.  DsPAKTionrr  of  Tm  Imrsaioa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  iO,  1971. 
Hon.  Htnbt  M.  Jackson. 
Chaimum,  CommUtee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Again.  V£.  Senate,  Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  CHAimifAN :  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  8  asking  again  for 
our  view  of  the  relative  priority  of  Adminis- 
tration proposed  legislation  on  Indian  afTalrs. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  tha 
Committee  enumerated  In  the  President's 
special  message  of  July  8,  1970,  as  well  as 
another  bill,  S.  2237,  subsequently  recom- 
mended by  this  Department. 

We  believe  al!  of  these  to  be  highly  Im- 
portant and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on 
them  during  this  ssaslon.  Among  them  we 
consider  as  most  Important  the  Indian  Trust 
Oounsal  authorisation  and  the  two  Indian 
sAf-htfp  bUls,  S.  1573  and  S.  1574.  We  hope. 
how«T»r,  that  any  need  for  protracted  bear- 
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IngB  on  tiny  one  of  tbeM  bills  would  not  be- 
oome  an  obstacle  to  early  enactment  of  tbe 
others. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hawuson   Lobsch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Name  of  Contractor,  Ttpi:  ot  SnviCEs  P^o- 

VIDXD,  DATX  AwAROED,  AND  AMOUNT 

Cherokee  Boys  Club,  Dump  Truck  Rental, 
9/14.  •16,000. 

Mlccosukee  Corporation,  Management  & 
Opteration  of  educational  and  social  welfare 
programs  for  Mlsaosukee  Indian  people,  6/14, 
•23.904. 

Cherokee  Boys  Club.  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Camp.  6/17.  •36,800. 

Cherokee  Boys  Club,  Housing  Improvement 
Program,  9.  13,  •14,416. 

Shoshone-Plaute  Tribe,  Duck  Valley,  Land 
subjugation,  0/28.  •234.751. 

Less  a.  Thomas,  LST  Construction.  Provide 
and  Install  L.  P.  Gas  System.  Keams  Can- 
yon. 6/28.  •26.182. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Housing  Authority.  Hous- 
ing Development.  S/6.  •6,000. 

Blackfeet  Land  Management  Service,  Ir- 
rigation Pasture  Demonstration,  6/27,  •2,650. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Housing  Authority.  Home 
Ownership  Training.  5/27.  •10,200. 

Confederated  Sallsb  &  Kootenai  Tribes. 
Forest  Rehabilitation.   5/17.  •6.000. 

Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Housing 
Authority.  Housing  Development.  5/19. 
•6.000. 

Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Housing 
Authority.  Home  Ownership  Training,  6,  27. 
•8.400. 

Pt.  Belknap  Housing  Authority.  Home 
Ownership   Training.   6/27.  (4.200. 

Pt.  Peck  Housing  Authority,  Home  Own- 
ership Training,  6/13,  (4,200. 

Lummi  Tribe.  Ground  Water  Study,  6/20. 
•7.000. 

Spokane  Tribe.  Water  Resources  Inventory. 
5   17.  ^26.000. 

Yakima  Tribe.  Water  Resources  Inventory. 
5   17.  •36.000. 

Colvllle  Tribe.  Training  for  APDC  Reci- 
pient. 6/1.  •6.000. 

Colville  Tribe.  Community  Development 
Project.  5/26.  •7.000. 

Shoshone  Bannock.  Training  of  Truck 
Drivers  and  Heavy  Equipment  Operators, 
5/1.^4.480. 

Warm  Springs  Tribe,  Furnish  Field  Data 
for  Timber  Sales.  6/3.  •6.803. 

Qulleute  Tribe.  Management  Services  for 
Organizing  a  Housing  Authority.  6/17,  •1,500. 
Swlnomlsh  Tribe,  Management  Services  for 
HUD  low  rent  projects,  6/16.  •1,600. 

Lumml  Tribe,  Water  Reaources  Inventory, 
6/7,  ^20,000. 

Lower  Elwha  Tribal  Council,  Management 
Services  for  HUD  projects,  6/9,  ^1,600. 

Prank  Archambault,  Study  of  Modular 
Home  Industry,  6/7,  •3,000. 

Tulallp  Tribe,  Construct  Duplex  building, 
6  7.  •n.ooo. 

Muckleshoot  Tribe,  Home  repairs,  6/7, 
•6.030. 

Qulleute  Tribe.  Survey  of  resources.  6/2. 
•6,000. 

Muckleaboot,  Management  Services  for 
HUD.  6/1.  •2.000. 

Qulnault,  Management  Services  for  HtTD. 
6   1.^2.000. 

Yakima  Indian  Contractors,  Repair  water 
line.  6  4.  •1,476. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Housing  Authority, 
Housing  Landscai>e  Development.  6/18.  •3,000. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Housing  Authority. 
Home  Ownership  Training.  6/21.  •11.000. 

Chlppewa-Cree  Housing  Authority,  Home 
Ownership  Training.  6/24.  (6.400. 

Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe.  General  Assistance 
ic  Tribal  Work  Kzperlence  Program.  7/1, 
•83.000. 

Wind  River  Housing  Authority,  Home 
Ownership  Training,  6/4.  (4.200. 


Shoshone  ft  Arap>ahoe.  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program.  7/1.  ^75.000. 

R.C.K.  Inc..  Albuquerque,  Maintenance  & 
Custodial  Services — 8WPT  Inst.,  7/1,  •348,- 
413. 

R.C.K.  Inc..  Albuquerque,  Install  water  Al- 
ter Zuni.  Blackrock.  6/25.  ^21.771. 

Ramah  Navajo  Chapter.  Tribal  Work  Ex- 
perience. 6/6.  •3.125. 

Southern  Ute  Tribe.  Iganclo.  Indian  Edu- 
cation, 6/27.  •e.ooo. 

Santa  Domlnto  Pueblo.  Summer  Program. 
7/1.  •3.500. 

Mescalero  Apache  Tribe.  Receiving  Home 
Services.  7/1.  •9,280. 

Zunl  Tribe.  Compile  &  Publish  Zuni  His- 
tory text,  6/3.  ^12.500. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho.  Develop  cultural 
material  ft  publish  history  text,  5/14,  •15,000. 
Lukee  Enterprises,  Grants,  Laundry  Serv- 
ices, 7/21,  •14,700. 

Ute  Fabricating  Ltd.  (Ft.  Duchesne) ,  Furn- 
iture— Haskell,  8/23,  •23,800. 

Ute  Fabricating  Ltd.,  Dorm  Furniture — 
Intermountaln,  8/23,  •424,602. 

Ute  Fabricating  Ltd..  Kitchen  Cabinets, 
9/7,  •5,327. 

Smith  Electric  Co.,  Install  Electric  Service. 
5/27.  •2,129. 

Yakima  Indian  Contractors,  Roofing  of 
building,  5/21,  (2,416. 

Yakima  Indian  Contractors,  Framing  of 
buUdlng,  5/4,  •2,465. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Sidewalks  and  curbs, 
6/13,  •2,030. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Irrigation  System, 
5/21,  ^7,000. 

Pit  River  Coop.  Assn.,  Repairs  to  Pit  River 
Plume,  6/28,  ^2,000. 

Pala  Indian  Tribe,  Housing  Material,  6/28, 
(1,000. 

Tule  River  Tribe,  Repairs  to  Irrigation  Sys- 
tems. 5/27.  •2.000. 

SusanvUle  Indian  Rancherla,  Adult  Educa- 
tion Training  Center.  6/28,  •2,620. 

Inter-Tribal  CouncU  of  California,  Welfare 
Grants,  6/24,  •6,000. 

Oovelo  Indian  Community,  Meetings,  8/12, 
•2,000. 

Ft.  Bldwell  Indian  Tribe,  House  Repairs 
(HIP),  5/24,  ^1.200. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Forestry  aid  services 
and  look-out  services.  8/27.  ^6.700. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  Library  refer- 
ence resource  material.  Adult  Education, 
5/19,  •2,836. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  Summer  Education 
and  Recreation  Program,  6/21,  •11,175. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Summer  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Program,  5/21,  •16,600. 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Judicial  and 
Enforcement  Services,  6/21,  •16,000. 

Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  Furnish  and 
Spread  Gravel,  6/4.  •e.OOO. 

White  Eagle  Industries  Inc.,  Mattreeees, 
6,5,  •6,803.26. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  Rental  earth  moving 
equipment.  5/10.  •3,000. 

Roeebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Rental  earth  moving 
equipment,  5/10,  ^2,220. 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Warehouse 
rental,  6/21,  •1,000. 

LaRoea  Industries,  Lawn  Services,  5/22, 
•3,000. 

Winnebago  Tribe,  Provide  Indian  Culture 
Program  (encampment  60  youth  on  welfare) , 
6/21,^12,700. 

Crow  Creek  Sloujt  Tribe,  Advertising  ft 
promotion  Ft.  Thompson  Complex,  6/22, 
•33,000. 

Three  AlBllated  Tribes,  Advertising  ft  pro- 
motion of  Four  Bear  Park,  6/22,  ^36,000. 

Yankton  Slouz  Tribe,  Employment  Assist- 
ance, 7/1,  •10,000. 

Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Employment  As- 
sistance. 7/1.  (32.393. 

Nebraska  Indian  Inter-Tribal.  Training  and 
employment  project,  7/1,  $13,386. 

Omaha  Trlb«  of  Nebraska  Scholarship  and 
boarding  school  processing.  7/1,  (97,460. 


Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Adult  education. 
7/1,  (0,760. 

Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chlppevira  In- 
dians, Adult  Education,  7/9,  •12,600. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Advilt 
Education,  7/1,  ^41,282. 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Operation  of  St. 
Michael's  School.  7/9.  ^220,000. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  Judicial  Prevention 
art.  Enforcement.  7/1,  ^32,000. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Admin- 
ister Reservation  Program,  7/8,  •25.000. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  Administer  Com- 
munity Deevlopment  Program.  7/1,  •17.900. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Admin- 
istering a  guidance  and  Counselling  Program, 
a  16,  •26,644. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  Comprehen- 
sive Pilot  Program  Title  VIB,  9,  15,  »22,- 
520.78. 

T.  P.  Construction,  Reflnlsh  Gym  Floor, 
9/22,  •3,400. 

Donald  D.  Isberg,  School  building  addi- 
tion, 9/21,  •47,630.88. 

T.  P.  Construction,  Rework  windows — 
heating  plant.  9/21.  •2.960. 

Philip  S.  Byrnes  Sr.,  Grading  and  draining 
on  2.140  miles  of  Cedar  Creek  Road,  9/9, 
•24,568.59. 
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EVALUATION  IN  THE  OEO  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

The  hpf.Akkh.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Veysey)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  concerned  that 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  are  often 
asked  to  establish  and  continued  broad 
social  programs  with  very  little,  If  any, 
basis  for  Judging  their  effectiveness. 
These  programs  tend  to  develop  their  own 
constituency  of  financially  and  emotion- 
ally interested  adherents  who  contend 
that  every  program  and  project,  good  or 
bad,  must  be  continued  as  a  sign  of  our 
commitment  to  something  called  social 
progress. 

If  all  we  were  doing  was  demonstrat- 
ing that  our  souls  are  pure,  that  would  be 
fine;  but  these  programs  are  more  than 
symbolic.  When  we  vote  to  continue  a 
massive  program  like  OEO  and  to  estab- 
lish a  major  new  program  like  child  de- 
velopment we  are  precluding  ourselves 
from  being  able  to  direct  Federal  re- 
sources to  programs  that  might  be 
better. 

We  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the 
people  these  programs  are  designed  to 
aid  to  be  sure  the  programs  we  continue 
are  effectively  delivering  what  they 
promise. 

With  this  in  mind  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OEO  bill  In  committee  to 
strengthen  the  evaluation  sections  then 
spread  through  the  act. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  learn  that  after 
5  years  of  experience  imder  OEO,  and 
the  expenditure  of  over  $11  billion,  we 
really  know  very  little  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  of  its  programs.  It  is  easy 
to  find  the  number  of  dollars  spent,  or 
the  number  of  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies established,  et  cetera,  but  this  is 
only  our  investment.  It  does  not  tell  us 
what  we  have  actually  gotten  out  of  the 
program. 

The  sense  of  my  ammdment  wu  to 
require  the  Director  to  do  certain  things: 
First,  to  develop  and  publish  standards 


for  evaluation  at  the  time  the  programs 
are  developed;  then  to  bring  about  eval- 
uation of  the  impact  of  each  program,  its 
effectiveness  in  achieving  its  stated 
goals,  and  its  impact  on  related  pro- 
grams; and  finally  to  evaluate  its  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  for  delivery  of  serv- 
ices including,  where  appropriate,  com- 
parisons with  control  groups  of  people 
who  have  not  experienced  the  program. 

I  believe  this  approach,  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  lead  us  in  the  direction  of  finding 
out  what  part  of  the  OEO  programs  are 
really  working  and  what  parts  are  not 
working.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  great 
successes.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  dis- 
mal failures.  We  ought  to  know  which 
parts  are  which. 

My  amendment  will  cause  the  Direc- 
tor to  take  action  to  lean  in  the  direction 
of  those  programs  that  are  effective  and 
away  from  those  programs  thjt  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  ineffective. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

TITLE  IX— EVALUATION 
Section  901.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pro- 
vide for  evaluations  that  describe  and  meas- 
lu-e  the  Impact  of  these  programs,  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  stated  goals,  their 
Impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services 
and  including,  where  appropriate,  compari- 
sons with  appropriate  control  groufw  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  (participated 
in  such  programs.  He  may,  for  these  pvr- 
poses.  contract  or  make  other  arrangements 
for  Independent  evaluations  of  those  prc- 
granvs  or  individual  projects. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  of  program  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  He  BhaU  consider  the  extent  to  which 
such  standards  have  been  met  in  deciding 
whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
assistance  authorized  under  any  section  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  may  require  community 
action  agencies  to  provide  Independent  eval- 
uations. 

(d)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams related  to  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  the  Dlrect»r  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibility  to  plan  and  con- 
duct evaluations  of  such  poverty-related 
programs  as  he  Judges  appropriate,  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law;  and 

(2)  provide  the  Director  with  such  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  mate- 
rials as  they  presently  collect  and  compile  on 
program  operations,  benefldarlee,  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Director  shall,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  program 
p>artlclpants  about  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  programs. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  consult,  where  ap- 
propriate, with  State  agencies,  in  order  to 
provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective  eval- 
uation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 

(g)  The  Director  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations  of 
program  Impact  and  effectiveness  no  later 
than  60  daj^s  after  Its  completion. 

(h)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  aamre  that  all  studlee.  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  sum- 
marize the  results  of  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  Title  in  the  report  required 
by  section  808. 


I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  approved  this  ap- 
proach and  incorporated  my  amendment 
in  the  OEO  bill. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  standards  for 
evaluation  should  be  established  at  the 
time  a  program  is  designed,  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  see  that  the  mas- 
sive new  child  development  program 
would  contain  an  effective  evaluation 
provision.  I  prepared  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  Incorporating  many  of  these 
same  principles,  but  directed  to  child  de- 
velopment which  I  intended  to  offer  in 
committee. 

The  child  development  bill  was  passed 
through  the  full  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  under  confused  and  rushed 
conditions.  I.  therefore,  prepared  to  offer 
my  amendment  to  the  bUl  when  it  came 
before  the  House,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
not  considered  alone,  but  was  amended 
into  the  OEO  bill. 

During  floor  debate  on  the  Child  de- 
velopment amendment  I  offered  my 
amendment.  The  original  text  was  as 
follows : 

Amendments  Offered  bt  Mr.  Vetsey  to  the 
Amendment  to  H.R.  10351  Offered  by  Mr. 
Brademas 

Strike  out  sections  601  through  603  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  and  re- 
number the  succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

evaluation 
Section  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  these  pro- 
grams, their  effectiveness  In  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and 
their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  delivery 
of  services.  Including,  where  appropriate, 
comparisons  with  appropriate  control  groups 
composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici- 
pated In  such  programs.  Evaluations  shaU 
be  conducted  by  persons  not  Immediately  In- 
volved In  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  He  shall  consider  along  with  other  in- 
formation the  extent  to  which  such  stand- 
ards have  been  met  In  deciding  whether  to 
renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance  au- 
thorized under  any  section  of  this  Act.  Re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  section  604  "haii 
describe  the  actions  taken  as  a  result  of  these 
evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  program 
participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  evaluations  of 
program  Impact  and  effectiveness  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  completion  thereof. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  neoeaeary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  develoi>ed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

SBC.  603.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  neceaaary  for  purposes  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

See.  603.  Such  portions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  but  not  miore  than  one  per- 
cent of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act 
for  program  purpooee,  shall  be  available  to 
him  for  evaluations. 

Bxpoars 

Sec.  604.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 


mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

After  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  section 
104(a)(1),  add  the  following: 

"And  these  goals  shall  be  listed  In  order 
of  priority,  and  stated  as  much  as  poaslble 
In  a  form  amendable  to  quantification;". 

I  said  at  that  time : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  would  insert  a  section  on  evaluation  In 
the  Bradcxnas  amendment.  What  Mr.  Bkadb- 
MAs  proposes  here  today  under  a  rather  un- 
usual arrangement  Is  the  establishment  of  an 
entirely  new  program,  a  program  which,  as 
has  been  related  to  us,  could  coet  as  much  as 
(20  bUllon  a  year.  Now,  that  Is  a  very  major 
commitment  and  one  which  should  not  be 
undertaken  lightly.  It  Is  my  feeling,  as  ex- 
pressed In  this  amendment,  that  there  should 
be  careful  establishment  of  g^oals  and  objec- 
tives before  we  take  the  pltinge. 

There  should  be  evaluation  of  the  results 
In  the  performance  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  program  against  those  goals  and  objec- 
tives as  the  program  develops.  This  is  only 
prudent  In  terms  of  our  custody  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  this  massive  amount.  I  have 
introduced  a  similar  amendment,  and  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  In  conjunction  with  other 
sections  of  the  OEO  package.  I  think  It  Is 
vitally  Important  that  this  evaluation  re- 
quirement be  placed  In  this  child  develop- 
ment section  because  this  section  far  out- 
strips In  dollar  magnitude,  that  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  OEO  blU  to  which  It  would  be 
Joined  at  this  point. 

This  amendment  would  lay  a  new  require- 
ment on  the  Secretary  to  establish  the  objec- 
tives and  to  evaluate  performance  against 
the  objectives  to  determine  cost  effective  use 
of  the  doUars  In  this  program.  It  would  give 
the  Secretary  the  opportunity  to  eliminate 
those  programs  which  prove  to  be  not  effec- 
tive and  to  Increase  those  programs  which 
do  demonstrate,  after  careful  and  objective 
evaluation,  that  they  are  acampUshlng  their 
purpose. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  proper  direction  for 
us  to  take  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Tnrtiann  (Mr.  BaAxmcAs)  may  be 
able  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Although  there  was  active  interest  in 
the  amendment,  detailed  consideration 
could  not  take  place  on  the  flcmr.  I  am 
convinced  that  had  time  permitted  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  specifics  of 
the  proposal  the  amendment  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  full  House.  The 
committee  endorsed  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  approach  embodied  in  my 
amendment  for  the  OEO  BUI  in  general. 
It  was  the  time  pressure  we  were  under 
that  led  to  rejection,  not  the  content. 

It  now  appears  that  my  amendment  to 
the  child  development  section  of  the  OEO 
bill  may  have  been  partially  redundant 
and  unnecessary.  When  the  House  voted 
to  include  the  child  development  bill  in 
the  OEO  bill  as  an  amendment,  the  eval- 
ulation  title  of  the  OEO  hill  took  prece- 
dence over  the  sketchy  evaluation  lan- 
guage originally  Included  In  the  child 
development  text. 

Since  the  House  committee  expressly 
considered  the  evaluation  section  of  OE^ 
and  Improved  it,  this  language  should  be 
construed  to  supersede  the  evaluation 
sections  of  other  sections  subsequently 
added  onto  the  bill. 

I  intend  to  ofTer  similar  evaluation  re- 
quirements in  the  future.  The  time  has 
come  to  insist  that  the  American  tax- 
payer get  a  dollars  worth  of  value  for 
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every  dollar  he  Invests  In  social  pro- 
fframs.  We  all  know  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  but  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  tools  to  see  that  programs 
will  be  properly  evaluated  In  the  future. 


EQUAL  ENLISTMENT  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pervious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  make  the 
minimum  enlistment  age  in  our  Armed 
Forces  equal  for  both  men  and  women. 
With  the  Impending  vote  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  I  feel  this  legislation 
is  a  timely  contribution  to  our  efforta  to 
assure  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
In  our  country. 

This  past  summer,  Miss  Melody  Hag- 
strom,  a  17-year-old  high  school  gradu- 
ate in  my  district,  endeavored  to  enlist  In 
one  of  the  armed  services.  She  contacted 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
recruiting  offices,  but  was  told  by  each 
that  she  could  not  be  considered  until  she 
reached  the  age  of  18,  even  though  she 
had  hei  parents'  consent.  Males  with 
parental  consent  may  enlist  at  the  age  of 
17,  Out  she  could  not. 

My  inquiries  to  the  various  military  de- 
partments revealed  that  the  restriction 
placed  upon  the  age  of  enlistees  is  not  a 
matter  of  policy  or  regulation.  Rather,  it 
has  been  specifically  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

TiUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code  now 
states  that  secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments may  accept  original  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  services  of  qualified, 
effective  and  able-bodied  persons  who 
are  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  In  the 
case  of  male  persons  and  not  less  than  18 
years  of  age  in  the  case  of  female  persons. 
However,  no  male  person  imder  the  age 
of  18  years,  or  female  person  imder  21 
years  of  age,  may  be  originally  enlisted 
without  the  written  consent  of  his  parent 
or  guardian. 

My  bill  would  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion against  women  In  title  10.  It  woiild 
allow  the  services  to  accept  women  at  the 
age  of  17  with  parental  consent,  or  at  the 
age  of  18  regardless  of  parental  consent. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  Melody's  parents 
wrote  to  me  requesting  my  assistance, 
their  letter  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing : 

At  UilB  time  In  our  country's  history  when 
our  young  i>eopIe  &re  questioning  our  lawB 
and  our  values  and  the  spark  of  jjatrlotlsm 
needs  kindling  as  never  bef<M«,  It  seems  a 
shame  that  a  young  person  who  wishes  to 
serve  her  country  la  denied  this  privilege  for 
a  biological  reason.  Our  President  has  been 
stressing  that  American  women  play  a  more 
active  role  In  our  government  and  use  their 
talents  to  serve  America.  Tet,  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  over  which  he  Is  Commander-in- 
Chief,  sex  discrimination  is  practiced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
a  bill  to  implement  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hag- 
strom's  call  for  equal  enlistment  require- 
ments for  men  and  women. 

Since  1967.  I  have  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  an  all-volunteer  military. 
Opening  up  our  Armed  Forces  to  women 


on  an  equal  t>asls  with  men  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  line  with  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  Army.  It 
should  tdso  be  recognized  that  there  are 
in  our  Armed  Forces  thousands  of  non- 
combat  positions  which  can  and  should 
be  filled  by  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  full  support  to 
the  measure  I  have  Introduced. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MiLLiR)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
America  offers  Its  young  people  a  far 
greater  opportunity  for  attaining  a  good 
education.  Heads  of  families  of  61  per- 
cent of  last  fall's  college  students  never 
went  to  college  themselves.  Fifteen  per- 
cent had  attended  but  were  not  grad- 
uated. Only  24  percent  had  finished. 


TO    CLARIFY    THE    SCOPE    OF   THE 
STATUTORY  DUTY  TO  BARGAIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  BLACKBxnut)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  a  biU 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

The  bill  amends  section  8(d)  and  It  is 
drawn,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  redefine  and  clar- 
ify the  scope  of  the  statutory  duty  to 
bargain.  Briefly  stated,  section  8(d)  as 
it  applies  to  an  employer  says  he  com- 
mits an  unfair  labor  practice  by  refusing 
to  confer  in  good  faith  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees  as  to  wages, 
hours,  and  other  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment,  or  by  refusing  to  negotiate 
an  agreement.  In  a  series  of  recent  cases 
the  NLRB  has  expanded  the  scope  of 
section  8(d)  to  encompass  rulings  and 
concepts  not  envisioned  by  the  Congress. 
These  need  to  be  brought  back  into  bal- 
ance, Mr.  Sp<!aker.  In  the  interest  of 
evenhsmded  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  this  statute. 

Illustrative  of  these  NLRB  innovations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  manner  in  which 
these  decisions  have  encroached  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  management.  The 
Board  requires  an  employer  to  negotiate 
with  the  union  about  such  things  as  op- 
erational changes  he  makes  for  greater 
efficiency,  or  even  about  his  decision  to 
close  down  a  department  or  an  entire 
plant.  See  Town  and  Country  Msmufac- 
turlng  Co.  136  NLRB  1022  (1962)  ;  and 
Pibreboard  Corp.,  138  NLRB  550  (1962) .) 
There  Is  no  warrant  in  the  legislation  or 
its  history  for  requiring  that  such  man- 
agement decisions  be  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory bargaining.  In  clarifying  the 
statute  as  to  this  point,  however,  my  bill 
does  not  prevent  the  NLRB  from  requir- 
ing that  after  such  a  decision  is  made, 
management  should   discuss   with   the 


union  the  impact  of  that  decision  on  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

Another  facet  of  the  duty  to  bargain. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  clear  language  in  the 
law  which  says  neither  party  must  agree 
to  what  the  other  pcirty  proposes,  nor  is 
either  required  to  make  a  concession. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  NLRB  will 
hold  an  employer  gviilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  if  he  stands  firm  on  the 
proposals  he  first  offere  in  negotiaticms 
and  rejects  the  union's  counterpro- 
posals. See  General  Electric  Co..  150 
NLRB  192.  The  NLRB  labeled  an  em- 
ployer's attitude  as  adamant  and  un- 
compromising when  he  held  to  his  own 
proposals  and  refused  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  union.  See  Fitzgerald  Mills 
Corp.,  133  NLRB  877.  Just  last  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  made  clear  its  view  that 
the  bargaining  should  be  between  the 
private  parties  and  that  Government 
should  not  attempt  "any  official  compul- 
sion over  the  actxial  terms  of  the  con- 
tract." See  H.  K.  Porter  Co.  v.  NLRB. 
397  U.8.  99.  Hopefiilly,  this  Porter  case 
will  limit  future  NLRB  involvement  in 
the  bargaining,  but  we  must  wait  and 
see  how  this  develops 

The  net  result  of  these  NLRB  and 
court  decisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
there  now  is  substantial  doubt  about 
whether  a  party  to  negotiations  must 
make  ooncesBlons,  or  whether  he  can 
proffer  what  he  regards  to  be  a  good 
faith  offer  and  stick  to  it.  In  substance 
then.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  portion  of  my 
bill  restates  the  point  that  bargaining  in 
good  faith  does  not  compel  a  party  to 
negotiations  to  abcmdon  his  own  views 
or  make  concessions  to  the  other  party. 

Closely  related  to  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing concessions  is  the  burden  the  NLRB 
and  the  courts  have  imposed  on  employ- 
ers to  supply  unions  with  a  wide  range 
of  information  the  imions  might  ask  for 
durtng  bargaming  sessions.  See  NLRB  v. 
Acme  Industrial  Co.,  385  U.S.  432;  Cur- 
tis Wright  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  347  P.  2d  61. 
There  appear  to  be  no  fixed  rules,  with 
the  NLRB  deciding  on  what  seems  to  be 
an  ad  lib  basis  that  certain  union  de- 
mands for  information  should  be  en- 
forced. The  result  is  that  no  employer  in 
a  bargaining  conference  can  know  what 
is  required  of  him  when  confronted  with 
a  union  request  for  information.  For  ex- 
ample, one  employer  was  found  to  have 
refused  to  bargain  when  he  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  union  with  the  names  of  em- 
ployees who  had  continued  working  dur- 
ing a  strike.  See  Mississippi  Steel  Corp.. 
169  NLRB  96.  Another  employer  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice  by  fsOl- 
Ing  to  divulge  company  profits  and  the 
salaries  paid  to  management  personnel. 
See  Metlox  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
378  F.  2d  728;  389  U.S.  1037.  Another  em- 
ployer refused  to  furnish  a  union  vrtth 
the  sales  prices  of  the  company's  prod- 
ucts and  the  NLRB  found  this  a  refusal 
to  bargain.  See  NLRB  v.  Frontier  Homes 
Corp.,  371  P.  2d  974.  This  amendment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  seeks  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  present  chaos  by  taking  one  sim- 
ple step.  It  provides  that  neither  party 
can  compel  the  other,  imder  the  duty  to 
bargain  sanction,  to  produce  informa- 
tion ;  however,  In  doing  so  It  makes  clear 
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that  the  parties  are  permitted  to  bargain 
with  each  other  about  any  information 
either  one  would  like  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  central  build- 
ing blocks  of  industrial  peace  is  the  no- 
tion of  stability  in  collective  bargaining 
contracts.  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Amend- 
ments of  1947  Congress  rejected  the 
thesis  that  the  duty  to  bargam  was  a  con- 
tinuing duty  and  that  it  applied  even 
after  the  parties  had  negotiated  a  con- 
tract for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  Since 
then,  based  primarily  on  the  theory  of 
the  Jacobs  Manufacturing  case — 94 
NLRB  1214;  196  P.  2d  680— the  NLRB 
has  ordered  employers  to  bargain  during 
the  life  of  a  contract  when  the  union 
raised  new  issues  not  expressly  covered 
in  the  contract  Itself.  My  bill  provides 
that  neither  party  can  be  forced  to  bar- 
gain about  a  change  in  the  contract,  if 
that  change  is  to  become  effective  prior 
to  the  time  permitted  by  the  literal  terms 
of  the  contract  itself.  Obviously,  parties 
can  bargain  voluntarily  if  they  wish  at 
any  time.  All  this  amendment  does.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  make  sure  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  do  so  during  the  term  of  tlieir 
collective  bargaining  contract. 

Fmally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals 
with  two  other  emerging  concepts  of 
compulsory  bargaimng  reflected  in  re- 
cent NLRB  decisions.  In  the  EQngsport 
Publishing  Co.  case— 165  NLRB  lift— the 
Board  indicated  its  inclination  to  require 
that  some  contract  provisions  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  after  the  contract  itself 
has  expired.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  case— 177  NLRB  114 — the 
Board  apparently  ignored  the  law's  direc- 
tive that  bargaining  be  with  representa- 
tives of  employees.  It  ordered  the  em- 
ployer to  bargam  about  those  wno  have 
retired  and  who  are  no  longer  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  On  these 
two  points  my  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
when  a  contract  expires  its  separate  pro- 
visions necessarily  expire  with  it — and 
that  retirees  are  not  to  be  considered  em- 
ployees named  in  the  act  with  respect  to 
whom  an  employer  has  the  statutory 
duty  to  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  early  attention  of  the  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HUGO  LAFAYETTE  BLACK,  LATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  is  rccognlzcd  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
were  to  await  a  second  emergence  of  a 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
caliber  of  Hugo  L.  Black  we  might  have 
to  wait  for  67  years.  That  was  the  time 
between  John  Marshall's  departure  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  apix)lntment, 
and  no  Justice  in  between  matched  their 
stature.  There  was  no  such  gap  after 
Holmes,  for  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  was 
made  his  replacement  in  1932  In  the 
greatest  succession  of  Jurists  that  liave 
served  on  the  Court:  CardoEO,  Black. 
Reed,  Frankfurter,  and  Douglas — all  ap- 
pointed in  a  span  of  7  years,  the  7  years 
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of  the  formatian  of  the  New  Deal.  It  was 
these  distinguished  appointments — and  a 
nandful  of  others  that  followed— that 
ushered  in  the  era  of  Supreme  Court  pri- 
macy in  the  Nation's  progress  in  these 
latter  years  of  the  Republic. 

The  7  years  of  the  formulation  of  the 
New  Deal  marked  the  great  era  of  the 
Presidency  in  this  century.  Congress 
came  to  the  fore  sporadically  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  in  the  early  Wilson  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  89th  Congress; 
and  Congress  was  a  partner  in  the  New 
Deal.  But  the  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
tween the  latter  two  events  will  be  re- 
i.emt>ered  as  the  era  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  era  of  great,  and  I  hope  last- 
ing, judicial,  political  and  humane  re- 
form, reform  most  notably  involving 
racial  justice  and  attendant  protection 
of  voting  rights  and  fair  representation. 
It  Is  Justice  Black's  figiu-e  and  its 
penumbra  that  most  Impressively  mark 
the  era.  Hugo  Black  brought  to  the  Court 
a  personal  knowledge  of  poverty,  hard 
work,  pride  in  his  labor  and  the  damage 
done  to  society  when  power  and  special 
interest  in  society  go  unchecked. 

Hugo  Black  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
poor— to  do  without.  His  life  began  in  a 
Clay  County,  Ala.,  farmhouse — a  good 
clapboard  house  expanded  by  a  kitchen 
and  extra  bedrooms  as  the  need  arose. 
Soon  his  family  moved  to  Ashland,  a 
town  of  350  people.  Here,  the  young 
Hugo  learned  to  work — as  a  cottonpicker 
and  as  a  newspaper  typesetter  for  which 
he  could  earn  as  much  as  75  cents  a  day. 
Justice  Black  loved  books  and  sports. 
Early  notice  was  taken  of  his  love  of 
literature  by  his  parents  who  encour- 
aged him  in  his  reading.  Even  his  name 
bore  a  link  to  Uterature  for  his  mother 
had  been  reading  the  works  of  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  love 
of  books  and  sports  continued  through 
his  Supreme  Court  days— the  walls  of 
his  Virginia  home  being  lined  with  books 
and  his  tennis  game  remaining  sharp 
until  the  last  few  years. 

The  young  Hugo  Black  graduated  from 
Ashland  College,  but  found  that  his  cred- 
its would  not  be  accepted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  entered  the  law 
school  there  because,  under  the  rules  at 
the  time,  it  was  easier  to  enter  the  law 
school  than  the  university's  academic 
branch.  Because  of  his  lack  of  back- 
groimd  in  university  courses.  Black 
found  that  he  had  to  carry  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  load  than  his  fellow  students — 
yet  he  graduated  with  honors. 

Lawyer  Hugo  Black  began  practicing 
at  a  rented  desk  in  an  attorney's  office 
in  Birmingham.  There  he  got  his  first 
case.  Convicts  were  at  the  time  lent  to  do 
work  under  a  "convict  lease  system" 
which  allowed  private  employers  to 
"rent"  convicts  for  work  almost  without 
State  supervision  of  their  treatment.  The 
yoimg  lawyer's  client  was  a  black  con- 
vict who  had  been  held  15  days  overtime, 
as  a  virtual  slave. 

Black  sued  In  his  behalf  and  won 
$137.50  for  the  man.  Black  later  served 
as  a  Judge  in  a  local  iK>lice  court  on  a 
part-time  basis.  His  commonsense  treat- 
ment of  defendants  won  him  the  resp>ect 
of  the  whole  community.  His  fair  treat- 


ment of  black  defendants  to  come  before 
him  was  particularly  outstanding. 

In  1914,  he  became  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Jefferson  Coimty  and  served 
until  he  resigned  to  serve  his  coimtry  in 
the  Army.  One  of  his  most  telling  experi- 
ences as  chief  prosecutor  was  his  Investi- 
gation of  a  "tortiu^  chamber"  that  was 
being  used  by  the  Bessemer,  Ala..  Police 
Department  to  obtain  confessions  from 
black  prisoners.  In  one  case,  police  of- 
ficers strapped  a  70-year-old  black  man 
to  a  door  and  nearly  beat  him  to  death. 
Belts,  fists,  sticks,  chairs  and — as  one 
of  the  officers  testified — "anything  we 
could  get  hold  of" — were  used.  The  grand 
jury  report  in  1915  read  that  a  man  does 
not  lose — 

This  right  to  be  treated  as  a  human  being 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  charged 
with — or  an  officer  suspects  that  he  Is  guilty 
of — a  crime. 

This  language  portended  later  Su- 
preme Coiu^  decisions. 

In  1918,  Black  was  hrane  from  the 
war  and  practicmg  law  in  Birmingham. 
Here  he  married  Josephine  Foster  in 
1921.  In  the  terribly  turbulent  years 
ahead,  Josephine  gave  her  husband  the 
comfort  and  sanctuary  of  home  and  fam- 
ily that  he  needed,  imtil  she  passed  away 
In  1951.  There  were  three  children: 
Hugo,  Jr.,  a  Yale  Law  School  graduate 
and  a  practicing  attorney;  Sterling, 
who  received  his  degree  from  Columbia 
and  also  practices  law;  and  Josephme, 
who  graduated  from  Swarthmore  and 
married  a  psychiatrist.  Justice  Black 
married  EUzabeth  Seay  DeMeritte  in 
1957. 

Hugo  Black's  practice  of  law  In  Bir- 
mingham became  enormous  as  more  and 
more  people  took  notice  of  the  quality 
of  his  advocacy.  The  XJB.  Senate  then 
attracted  the  successful  attorney,  and 
he  sought  the  Democratic  nommation 
over  four  other  candidates.  He  ran  as 
the  poor  man's  candidate.  Black  won 
the  nomination  and  the  election  in  1926. 
Realizing  that  he  did  not  have  the  uni- 
versity education  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, Black  undertook  to  give  himself 
a  liberal  arts  education  in  European  and 
American  history  and  the  classics.  The 
Library  of  Congress  became  his  "other 
office"  in  Washington.  He  began  to  de- 
velop friendships  among  others  of  a  lib- 
eral philosophy,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  most  stalwart  and  important  pro- 
ponents of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  in  Congress. 

Dtiring  his  second  term.  Black  spoke 
straightforwardly  in  favor  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standsu^  Act  for  which  he  was 
the  sponsor.  The  Democratic  Party  has, 
he  said — 

Promised  the  country  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. The  President  has  pledged  It.  The 
mandate  of  the — 1936— election  has  ordered 
It.  And  at  long  last  the  American  people  are 
going  to  have  It. 

Senator  Black  wsa  also  active  In  In- 
vestigating corruption  In  Government 
and  private  business.  He  led  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  merchant  marine  subsi- 
dies, airline  subsidies,  utility  lobbies,  and 
lobbies  In  general.  Despite  his  brilliant 
career  in  the  Congress.  President  Roose- 
velt decided  in  1937  that  Hugo  Black 
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could  best  serve  his  country  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  History  has  validated  the 
wisdom  of  his  Judgment. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  survey  the 
spectrum  of  a  Supreme  Court  career  that 
has  spanned  34  years  and  a  judicial  phi- 
losophy that  has  Influenced  one-third  of 
the  Chief  Justices  smd  one-fourth  of  all 
the  other  Justices  that  have  ever  sat  on 
the  Court.  I  would,  however,  like  to  point 
out  some  highlights  of  a  remarkable 
career. 

That  career  was  never  lacking  in  con- 
troversy, but  then,  in  the  words  of 
Shakespeare — 

Rightly  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 

Hugo  Black  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  with  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
idea  of  Individual  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Indeed,  it  is  in  these  fields  that 
his  opinions  have  been  most  infiuentlRl 
and  controversial. 

He  believed  the  first  amendment  meant 
what  it  said  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  . 

As  he  said  from  the  bench  as  recently 
as  the  New  York  Times  case  involvJOg 
the  Pentagon  Papers: 

This  does  not  mean  some  law. 

He  believed  the  constitutional  injunc- 
tion against  governmental  intervention 
in  the  field  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
is  absolute.  In  his  words : 

My  view  Is  without  deviation,  without  «- 
ceptlon.  without  any  Ifs,  buta  or  whereaaes, 
that  freedom  of  speech  means  that  govern- 
ment shall  not  do  anything  to  tbe 
people  .  .  .  either  for  the  views  they  have  or 
the  views  they  express  or  the  words  tHey 
speak  or  write. 

I  remember  this  refreshing  and  reveal- 
ing colloquoy  in  the  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  cases.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  had  been  pressing  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  question  of  Involving  the 
Court  as  an  Instrumentality  for  affirming 
in  advance  whether  or  not  matter  sought 
to  be  printed  endangered  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Without  purporting 
exactly  to  quote  the  parties,  the  colloqny 
went  something  like  this: 

Justice  SnwABT.  Mr.  Solicitor  General.  If 
we  are  to  examine  language  to  determllie 
whether  It  Justifies  prior  restraint  In  tills 
case,  will  we  not  set  ourselves  up  as  pribr 
censors  In  sill  casesof  this  type? 

Mr  Orwwold.  That  Is  our  only  choice. 

There  had  been  a  rather  long  exchange  be- 
tween Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Orlswold. 
Then,  from  another  quarter  of  the  beitth 
there  was  a  rather  thin,  almost  quavering 
voice: 

Justice  Black.  I  suggest  there  Is  an  alternii- 
tlve,  the  first  amendment. 

Even  in  these  very  latter  days  on  the 
Court  Justice  Black's  reaction  was  ih- 
cisive,  cogent,  and  flavored  with  wit. 

Justice  Black's  devotion  to  the  fl|st 
amendment's  protection  of  freedom  lof 
religion  was  equally  strong.  He  was  ttie 
author  of  the  opinions  that  banned  pae- 
scribed  prayer  in  the  public  schools  a|id 
limited  public  financing  of  church-e- 
lated schools.  Far  from  its  being  detri- 
mental to  religion,  he  argued  that  it  vKlS 


essential  to  the  growth  of  freely  prac- 
ticed religion  and  that  there  must  be  a 
"wall  of  separation"  between  the  church 
and  the  state. 

Justice  Black  was  not  only  criticized  by 
those  who  sought  limitations  placed  on 
an  Individual's  freedom  to  speak  his  mind 
or  who  wanted  Government  to  prescribe 
religious  forms  for  schoolchildren,  but 
also  by  certata  civil  libertarians  on 
fourth  amendment  matters.  They  would 
have  him  treat  the  fourth  amendment 
guarantees  against  imreasonable  search 
and  seizure  similar  to  the  way  he  treated 
the  first  amendment's  guarantees  of  free 
speech.  But  just  as  Justice  Black  read 
the  term  "no  law"  in  the  first  amend- 
ment to  mean  what  it  said,  he  also  read 
the  term  "unreasonable  searches  smd 
seizures"  to  mean  those  which  were  un- 
reasonable— not  all  inroads  on  personal 
privacy.  Thus,  he  did  not  go  as  far  as 
some  would  wish  him  to  go  to  include 
electronic  eavesdropping  under  the  con- 
ditional ban  against  searches  and  sei- 
zures. 

Speaking  of  the  fourth  amendment  he 
said  in  Berger  v.  New  York.  388  U.S.  41. 
at  page  76: 

Had  the  framers  of  this  amendment  de- 
sired to  prohibit  the  use  In  court  of  evidence 
secured  by  an  unreasonable  search  or  seizure. 
they  would  have  used  plain  appropriate 
language  to  do  so,  Just  as  they  did  In  pro- 
hibiting the  uae  of  enforced  self-lncrlmlna- 
tory  evidence  In  the  Pllth  Amendment. 

His  credentials  as  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist" are  established  in  the  same  case 
at  page  87: 

This  basic  charter  of  our  Government  was 
written  In  few  words  to  define  governmental 
powers  generally  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
define  governmental  limitations  on  the  other. 
I  believe  It  Is  the  Court's  duty  to  interpret 
these  grants  and  limitations  so  as  to  carry 
out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Pramers.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
is  our  duty  to  go  further  than  the  Pramers 
did  on  the  theory  that  the  Judges  are 
charged  with  re^x>nsibllitly  for  keeping  the 
Constitution  "up  to  date." 

But  Justice  Black's  total  Influence  on 
the  Court  did  much  more  to  extend  pro- 
tection of  the  amendments  "defining 
governmental  limitations"  than  to  re- 
strict them.  He  forcefully  and  consistent- 
ly argued  over  the  years  that  the  injunc- 
tion in  the  14th  amendment  against  any 
State  depriving  "any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of 
law"  was  meant  to  "tacorporate"  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  thus  give  Federal  con- 
stitutional protection  against  the  States 
as  well  as  the  National  Government. 
Partially  his  views  prevailed. 

Thiis,  liberties  accorded  by  the  first, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth  amendment's  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  the 
sixth  amendment's  right  to  notice,  con- 
frontation of  witnesses  and  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel,  and  the  eighth  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  are  guaranteed  to  individ- 
uals against  actions  by  the  States  to  a 
great  extent  because  of  Justice  Black's 
efforts. 

The  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  necessity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  itself  is  indeed  deli- 


cate. Justice  Black  was  a  keen  judge  of 
this  balance.  Individuals  certainly  have 
an  obligation  to  obey  the  law.  but  the 
Government  has  an  equal  obligation  to 
protect  their  rights.  Otherwise,  a  free 
Government  cannot  long  endure.  Justice 
Black  chose  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  to  express  this  in  his  opinion  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case : 

The  greater  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  community  from  Incitements  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  Imperative  Is  the  need  to 
preserve  Inviolate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly 
In  order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  Govern- 
ment may  be  reepwnalve  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  Government. 

Justice  Black's  last  word  on  the  first 
amendment  was  in  the  New  York  Times 
case  on  the  Pentagon  papers  where  he 
eloquently  realfirmed  his  unswerving  be- 
lief in  the  absolute  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment.  He  stated  that: 

In  the  first  amendment  the  Pounding 
Pathers  gave  the  press  the  protection  It  must 
have  to  fulfill  Its  essential  role  In  our  de- 
mocracy. The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Government's 
power  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tected so  that  It  could  bare  the  secrets  of 
Government  and  Inform  the  people. 

This  is  a  great,  last  admonition.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  again  see 
the  like  of  Justice  Black. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  wait  to  find  a 
man  who  gives  assurance  of  like  quality, 
else  the  Nation  might  wait  67  years  again. 
But  there  are  those  who  show  a  glimmer 
of  his  brilliance,  and  we  should  demand 
such  showing.  Since  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  his  place  can  be  filled.  It  is 
not  important  that  his  seat  be  filled 
quickly. 

A  Court  of  seven  members  with  bal- 
ance and  quality  is  better  than  the  full 
complement  of  nine  if  that  balance  is 
lost  and  that  quality  diluted.  The  former 
situation  could  continue  for  a  good  time 
without  harm  to  the  Republic,  but  the 
latter  could  do  great  harm  in  a  little 
time.  Let  the  other  body  think  on  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  my  colleagues  and  the  entire  Nation 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  fig- 
ures in  American  judicial  history. 

Hugo  Black's  death  Is  a  loss  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally,  but  even 
more  a  loss  to  the  institution  to  which 
he  dedicated  the  better  part  of  his  life 
and  whose  decisions  he  so  greatly  in- 
fiuenced.  After  34  years  of  brilliant  serv- 
ice on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  became  himself  an  institu- 
tion. Towering  high  above  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  an  entire  generation,  he  es- 
tablished a  record  of  rulings  and  opinions 
that  mirror  the  central  Importance  of 
personal  liberties  to  our  way  of  life. 

Prom  his  appointment  in  October  1937, 
he  became  the  Nation's  foremost  defend- 
er and  advocate  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
F>articularly  the  14th  amendments'  guar- 
antee of  due  process  and  the  first  amend- 
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ment's  protection  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  He  took  these  guarantees  at 
their  face  value  and  applied  them  to  the 
cases  before  the  Court  with  a  consistency 
and  clarity  that  did  justice  to  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Hugo  Black  was  a  constructionist  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word.  He  read  the 
message  of  the  Constitution  and  made  its 
tenets  the  bedrock  of  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer on  the  Bench.  He  contributed  to  its 
durability  by  insisting  that  it  is  a  docu- 
ment that  cannot  be  bent  to  accommo- 
date the  changing  winds  of  time.  Thus  he 
carved  out  a  career  on  the  Court  that  was 
unassailable  for  its  integrity  and  excel- 
lence, and  his  courageous  leadership  m 
landmark  cases  setting  the  outer  limits 
of  freedom  of  speech  will  alone  assure  his 
rank  in  the  pantheon  of  great  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hugo  LaFayette  Black  is  irreplaceable. 
It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  members 
of  our  highest  tribunal,  sitting  and  fu- 
ture, will  attempt  to  emulate  the  wisdom, 
scholarship,  and  dedication  to  personal 
freedom  that  marked  the  career  of  this 
great  Justice.  Hugo  Black  will  live  in  the 
vitality  of  the  free  institutions  he  helped 
so  much  to  strengthen. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  sad  task  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
individual  who  has  served  this  country 
well,  and  who  has  been  called  to  his  re- 
ward. Today  is  no  exception. 

The  late  Justice  Hugo  Black,  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  smgle  jurist,  shaped 
the  course  of  American  constitutional 
law  in  the  20th  century.  He  was  con- 
troversial, I  certainly  did  not  always 
agree  with  him.  However,  his  imprint  is 
indelible  in  the  course  of  the  American 
experiment  in  government  in  this  era. 

Hugo  Black  served  the  people;  as  a 
police  court  judge,  as  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, as  an  attorney  in  private  practice, 
as  a  UJ3.  Senator  from  his  native  Ala- 
bama, and  finally  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  34  years.  The 
people  and  the  Nation  share  a  sense  of 
loss  In  his  passing.  A  man  of  dignity 
and  ability  is  gone,  but  his  reputation  for 
courage  and  integrity  will  live  on. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  men  who  serve  their  Government 
well,  and  there  are  men  who  help  their 
Government  to  serve.  There  are  men  who 
profess  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  there 
are  men  who  allow  the  free  profession 
of  ideas.  There  are  men  who  love  their 
country,  and  there  are  men  who  make 
their  country  worthy  of  other  men's  love. 
There  are  men  who  are  Justices  of  the 
Court  and  there  are  men  who  fight  for 
jastice  toward  all  men. 

In  his  34  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Hugo  Lafayette  Black 
assumed  the  conviction  and  dedication 
necessary  to  pursue  all  of  these  roles.  As 
a  devoted  citizen  of  America  and  as 
a  protector  of  all  America's  citizens,  he 
used  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  to  m- 
sure  the  respect  of  their  rights  by  the 
Govermnent.  For  without  the  sanctity  of 
those  rights,  their  lives  become  mean- 
ingless and  America  Itself  loses  her 
meaning. 

No  concept  was  as  vital  and  no  task 
so  essential  to  Hugo  Black  as  the  main- 


tenance of  an  internally  free  nation.  Free 
from  the  demagoguery  and  Government 
tyranny  which  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. Free  from  the  repression  of  thought 
and  argimient,  of  discussion  and  ad- 
vocacy. The  repression  of  the  mind.  Free 
from  restraints  upon  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  philosophical  growth  of  the 
Nation.  Restraints  that  sap  our  strength. 
It  is  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the  citi- 
zenry which  protect  the  Nation. 

Hugo  Black  found  the  promise  of  such 
freedom  and  the  element  of  such  pro- 
tection imbedded  in  the  very  cornerstone 
of  American  governmental  structure.  He 
saw  that  it  was  from  the  great  18th  cen- 
tury doctrine  of  libertarian  ideals — the 
U.S.  Constitution — that  America  derives 
her  energy,  her  greatness,  and  her  poten- 
tial. Withm  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution 
are  woven  the  essentials  of  freedom  and 
the  strong  tying  threads  of  human  dig- 
nity, and  to  Justice  Black  they  served  to 
weave  a  noble  cloth. 

The  nobility  of  that  cloth  is  in  its 
ability  to  protect  but  not  hide;  to  cover 
but  not  stifle;  to  cloak  but  not  conceal. 
So  Justice  Black  made  certain  that  the 
Constitution  retain  its  full  portent  by  re- 
taining its  true  meaning. 

As  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  he  was  a 
strict  constitutional  constructionist  m 
the  only  correct  sense  of  the  term:  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  an  extensive 
range  of  citizenry  rights  and  promises  a 
multitude  of  specific  freedoms,  and  these 
are  to  be  meticulously  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Government.  Not  only  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Federal  level,  but  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  as  well.  All  tiers  of 
government  are  responsible  for  acknowl- 
edgmg  these  rights  and  obliged  to  en- 
force their  protection. 

For  Hugo  Black,  an  absolutist  stand  on 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  espe- 
cially the  premise  of  the  first  Eunendment 
provisions,  was  the  only  meamngful  posi- 
tion for  a  jurist  who  considered  them  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

Strict  construction,  in  Hugo  Black's 
terms,  is  not  a  mandate  for  reactionary 
governmental  policies.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
utilized  for  partisan  advantage,  political 
leverage,  or  racial  domination.  It  is  an 
affirmation  of  faith  in  democratic  theory 
and  egalitarian  principle.  It  means 
equal  rights,  not  special  rights;  govern- 
mental protection,  not  governmental 
privilege. 

His  dedication  to  this  concept  allowed 
Justice  Black  to  consistently  write  deci- 
sions which  were  not  tainted  with  the  to- 
tolerance  or  frustration  of  a  Nation  in 
transient  ill  temper.  His  judicial  priority 
remained  a  constant:  to  deliver  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  rights 
deemed  essential  for  them  \n  1791  and 
recognized  as  vital  for  them  in  1971. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
millions  of  Americans  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Justice  Black— a  giant  in 
American  constitutional  law. 

A  man  of  imquestloned  integrity  and 
unswerving  dedication,  a  devoted  public 
servant  and  friend  of  democracy,  he 
termed  our  Constitution,  "the  best  hope 
for  the  aspiration  of  freedom  which  men 
share  everjrwhere." 


Justice  Blaek's  decisions  on  the  High 
Court  cemented  basic  freedoms  for  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  pest  and  future. 
He  was  indeed  a  man  of  justice. 

Mr.  Justibe  Black's  passing  is  a  pro- 
found loss  to  this  Nation  as  I  know  it  Is 
to  the  members  of  his  fsunily,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  them  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  sense  of  loss  on  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black,  who,  in  34 
years  on  the  Supreme  Court,  espoused 
and  exemplified  human  dignity; 

My  view  Is,  without  deviation,  without  ex- 
ception, without  any  Ifs,  buts  at  whereases, 
that  freedom  of  speeth  means  that  govern- 
ment shall  not  do  anything  to  jieople,  or, 
In  the  words  of  the  Magna  Carta,  move 
against  people,  either  for  the  views  they  have 
or  the  views  they  express  or  the  words  they 
speak  or  write.  8ome  people  would  have  you 
believe  that  this  Is  a  very  radical  position, 
and  maybe  It  Is.  But  all  I  am  doing  is  fol- 
lowing what  to  me  Is  the  clear  wording  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Hugo  Black, 
as  stated  in  his  1968  book,  "A  Constitu- 
tional Faith."  Implicit  in  those  words  is 
a  jurisprudence  wliich  defines  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  20tih  century. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  was  a  fixture  m 
American  law.  He  wrote  on  every  major 
constitutional  issue.  He  venerated  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  through  his  mind  and  pen 
the  American  people  embraced  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

His  biography,  which  has  been  ably 
traced  by  others  of  my  colleagues,  is  one 
of  the  astonlshmg  stories  in  American 
history.  His  career  was  an  irrefutable 
argument  that  our  democratic  and  po- 
litical processes  work  and  produce  great 
men. 

His  style  of  writing  has  been  described 
as  one  of  "extraordinary  simplicity,  lu- 
cidity, and  force."  But  those  words  de- 
scribe more  than  the  enormous  corpus 
of  dissenting  and  majority  opinions  he 
wrote  while  on  the  Court — they  describe 
the  jurisprudence  of  Justice  Black. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  who  hsis  studied 
Justice  Black's  opinions  when  I  say  that 
the  man's  thinking  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  slogan.  He  was  a  "strict  construction- 
ist" who  confuted  obstructionists  In  the 
civil  rights  field.  He  was  a  llteralist  who 
oiten  differed  with  his  colleague  Justice 
Frankfurter,  the  voice  of  judicial  re- 
straint. At  almost  every  juncture  of  his 
judicial  career  his  views  were  opposed  by 
ideologists  of  one  stripe  or  another.  In- 
deed, in  all  candor  it  must  be  said  that 
'n  recent  years  some  liberals  were  dis- 
heartened by  what  they  first  perceived  to 
be  an  excess  of  prudence  and  ccsisist- 
ency  in  some  of  his  opinions.  Their 
doubts  gave  way  to  a  perception  of  the 
timelessness,  the  continuity  of  Justice 
Black's  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  observers  of  constitu- 
tional and  social  history  far  more 
learned  than  I  wiU  study  and  describe 
the  significance  of  Justice  Black's  role 
in  American  ci\'llization  as  long  as  there 
is  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  or,  indeed,  a 
Constitution.  We  who  lived  when  he  did 
can  only  Wnt  at  the  significance  of  this 
man.  I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting 
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briefly  from  the  very  eloquent  appraisal 
of  Justice  Black  by  Alan  Barth  of  ttte 
Washington  Post,  which  is  reprinted  fci 
full  beginning  at  34164  of  the  Septei^- 
ber  30,  1971,  Rxcoro: 

Wbat  he  loved,  he  loved  pasaionately;  wh*t 
he  beUeved  In,  he  beUeved  In  deeply.  He  lovtd 
America  and  the  concept  of  freedom  th^t 
constituted  the  eeaence  of  the  American  Iddk- 
And  he  believed  In  freedom.  In  the  rurvlV|a 
value  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  often  can  be  determin^ 
by  the  company  he  keeps.  That  was  trie 
In  life  and  in  death  for  Mr.  Justice  BIa«. 
Among  the  extraordinary  men  on  tlje 
Supreme  CourVin  the  last  34  years,  tte 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  sitting  wivi 
a  quarter  of  all  the  Justices  since  tlie 
time  of  George  Washington,  and  a  thifd 
of  all  of  the  Chief  Justices.  In  deat|i, 
his  name  joined  the  company  of  tie 
other  giants  of  the  Court — Marsha|l, 
Holmes,  Brandeis.  His  personal,  distina- 
tlve  imprint  on  the  Court  and  the  laiv 
was  that  sweeping  and  historic.  | 

Prof.  Paul  Preund  of  the  Harvard  Lai^ 
School  has  characterized  Mr.  Justice 
Black  this  way: 

He  has  exhibited  to  a  singular  degree  ^n 
Intense  moral  commitment,  concentrate 
through  the  focua  of  an  unwavering  vlaloii, 
and  brought  to  bear  with  Immense  prowe^. 
One  thinks  of  Justice  Brandeis"  confldeit 
formula  for  achievement:  brains.  rectltucK. 
singleness  of  purpwee,  and  time.  T 

Mr.  Justice  Black  had  them  aU.  Tl|e 
son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  was  tt 
one  time  or  another  a  practicing  al- 
tomey,  police  judge,  prosecuting  attol- 
ney  and  a  Senator  from  Alabama.  I|e 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  moit 
influential  Justices  in  the  history  of  toe 
Court,  and  one  of  the  stanchest  defend- 
ers of  individual  rights. 

Some  people  called  him  a  "firit 
amendment  fundamentalist;"  his  mas 
is  imprinted  on  most  of  the  Court's  land- 
mark decisions — school  desegregatioli, 
right  to  counsel,  the  18-year-old  votp, 
the  application  of  due  process  to  U|e 
individual  States.  Mr.  Justice  Black  h^l 
a  deep  respect  for  the  basics  in  humam 
life  and  the  life  of  this  country,  and 
that  was  most  evident  in  his  decisions 
£Uid  written  opinions. 

In  my  Judgment  the  people  of  no  na- 
tion can  lose  their  liberty  so  long  as  a 
Bill  of  Rights  like  ours  siurives  and  its 
basic  purposes  tire  conscientiously  inter- 
preted, enforced,  and  respected  so  as  (o 
afford  continuous  protection  against  old 
as  well  as  new  devices  and  practlots 
which  might  thwart  those  purposos. 
(Dissenting  opinion,  Adamson  against 
California). 

The  Government's  power  to  censor  the 
press  was  abolished  so  that  the  preis 
would  remain  forever  free  to  censufe 
the  Government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tected so  that  it  could  bare  the  secrets 
of  Government  and  Inform  the  people. 
(ConciUTlng  opinion.  New  York  Tim^s 
against  United  States.) 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  our  State 
and  National  constitutions  and  laws  hare 
laid  great  emphasis  on  procedural  aod 
substantive  safeguards  deigned  to  as- 
sure fair  trials  before  impartial  tribu- 


nals In  which  every  defendant  stands 
equal  before  the  law.  This  noble  idea 
cannot  be  realized  if  the  poor  man 
charged  with  crime  has  to  face  his  ac- 
cusers without  a  lawyer  to  assist  him. 
(For  the  Court,  Gideon  agaiiist  Waln- 
wrlght.) 

I  had  the  opportimity  to  watch  Mr. 
Justice  Black  for  a  year  when  I  clerked 
for  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Court, 
Justice  Sherman  Minton.  No  one  was 
able  to  match  Justice  Black's  energy  and 
vitality.  He  was  a  hard-working  man,  and 
although  he  was  a  great  scholar,  he  al- 
ways considered  himself  a  student — con- 
stantly studying,  not  only  the  law,  but 
history  and  literature.  His  written  (pin- 
ions reflected  that  breadth  of  knowledge. 

Now,  he  is  gone.  Another  Intellectual 
pillar  has  left  the  Court  and,  with  his 
departure,  it  will  not  be  the  same.  Never- 
theless, Justice  Hugo  Black  has  left  us  a 
legacy  of  liberty  which  will  not  die,  and 
for  which  America  Is  deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
speaker,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  speak 
or  write  to  commemorate  a  man,  to 
capture  in  words  the  substance  of  a  life, 
but  to  attempt  it  about  the  life  and 
times  of  a  judge  who  himself  put  the 
highest  possible  premium  on  brevity  Is 
adding  still  another  obstacle.  For,  indeed. 
Justice  Hugo  Lafayette  Black  always 
taught  the  importance  of  one  word  to 
do  the  work  of  two,  that  a  revised  edi- 
tion should  be  twice  as  good  and  half  as 
long. 

A  legal  "Paul  Bimyan"  is  dead.  In  the 
times  ahead,  biographers  will  trace  for 
us  each  year  of  his  full  long  life.  Legal 
scholars  will  examine,  dissect,  and  com- 
ment on  each  opinion,  if  not  on  each 
word  of  each  opinion. 

But  what  has  the  living  tind  dying  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black  meant?  For  myself,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  here,  answer  that 
question.  A  description  of  Black's  judi- 
cial work  would  have  to  be  as  colossal  as 
the  man  himself.  I  feel  worthy  only  to 
set  forth  some  generalities  about  the 
qualities  of  this  man  that  have  been 
and  are  so  meaningful  to  me,  supported 
by  some  of  Justice  Black's  own  words. 

Justice  Black,  whose  tenure  reached 
over  34  years,  has  sat  with  a  quarter  of 
all  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
since  Washington's  time,  and  a  third  of 
all  the  chiefs. 

He  is  the  epitome  of  Justice  Brandeis' 
confident  formula  for  achievement: 
"brains,  rectitude,  singleness  of  purpose 
and  time". 

It  appears  to  me  that  Justice  Black, 
giant  that  he  was,  was  an  altogether 
human  Judge.  The  plimge  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  meant  to  the  human  heart 
of  the  matter.  ITiere  was  more  to  law 
than  how  the  game  was  played. 

His  courage,  creative  vigor  and  perse- 
verance were  directed  with  a  himiane 
sympathy  for  the  common  man.  He 
stands  as  a  towering  bulwark  for  the 
preservation  of  personal  liberties. 

If  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the 
complaint  that  laws  grind  the  poor,  and 
rich  men  rule  the  law,  it's  not  the  fault 
of  Justice  Black. 

Justice  Black  exhibited  two  solid  com- 
mitments when  he  became  a  Supreme 


Court  Justice.  One.  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  freedom  of  speech.  He  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  censorship,  believing 
the  American  citizen  should  be  per- 
suaded in  no  way  except  by  logic  and 
reason. 

Another  was  a  solid  comidltment  to  fair 
criminal  procedures.  He  exhibited  this 
early  in  his  life,  as  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  the  Birmingham  area  where  he 
Investigated  confession  abuses.  In  the 
Senate,  he  made  it  clear  he  would  not 
vote  to  confirm  a  former  prosecutor  as  a 
Federal  Judge  if  he  felt  the  prosecutor 
had  abused  fair  procedures.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  felt  it  was  the  accusing  sover- 
eign's business  in  criminsd  matters  to 
make  out  its  case  like  any  other  plaintiff 
in  strict  observance  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendant. 

In  Chambers  against  Florida,  Justice 
Black  summed  it  all  up — 

No  higher  duty,  no  more  solemn  respon- 
sibility resta  upon  this  court,  than  that  of 
translating  Into  living  law  and  maintaining 
this  constitutional  shield  deliberately  plan- 
ned and  Inscribed  for  the  benefit  of  every 
human  being  subject  to  our  CJonatltutlon — 
of  whatever  race,  creed  or  persuasion. 

Of  equal  Impression  on  my  mind,  was 
Justice  Black's  statement  in  an  early 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
speech: 

I  view  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  the  foundation  upon  which  our  gov- 
ernment structure  rests  and  without  which 
It  could  not  continue  to  endure  as  conceived 
and  planned.  Freedom  to  speak  and  write 
about  public  questions  Is  as  Important  as  Is 
the  heart  to  the  human  body.  In  fact,  this 
privilege  Is  the  heart  of  our  government.  If 
the  heart  be  weakened,  the  result  Is  delibera- 
tion, If  It  be  stUled.  the  result  Is  death. 

For  Justice  Black,  clearly,  the  essence 
of  law  was  justice. 

He  stands  still  and  always  will,  a  tough, 
determined,  kindly  colossus  of  the  law. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man's 
memory  is  sustained  by  the  legacy  he 
leaves  behind  him.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Hugo  L.  Black  has  left  our  country 
a  legacy  of  law  and  service  that  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

Justice  Black's  judicial  philosophy — 
based  firmly  on  the  Constitution,  with  its 
bill  of  rights  perceived  as  a  set  of  ab- 
solutes erected  by  the  Poimding  Fathers 
to  shield  and  nurture  individual  free- 
dom— has  had  enormous  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  Nation  over  the 
past  three  decades.  And  its  powerful 
weight  will  endure.  As  Alan  Barth  wrote 
In  the  September  26  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

He  shaped  the  course  of  American  con- 
stitutional law  as  powerfully,  perhaps,  aa 
any  other  single  jurtst  of  the  20th  century. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Black  revered  the  Constitution  as  the 
source  of  the  free  and  good  life.  In  his 
own  words,  he  viewed  the — 

Constitution,  with  lU  abaolute  guarantee 
of  Individual  Hghta,  (as)  the  beet  hope  for 
the  aspirations  of  freedom  which  men  share 
everywhere. 

During  his  34  years  on  the  Court,  Jus- 
tice Black  argued  that  the  14th  amend- 
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ment  made  the  Bill  of  Rights  binding  on 
the  States  as  well  as  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  he  never  succeeded  in 
having  the  Court  fully  accept  this  view, 
he  had  the  gratification  of  watching 
many  of  his  dissenting  opinions  eventu- 
ally become  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Court  has  come  to  accept  Justice  Black's 
views  that  the  14th  amendment  safe- 
guards against  infringements  by  the 
States  the  right  of  the  indigent  to  free 
counsel;  the  right  to  counsel  and  silence 
during  police  Interrogation;  the  right  of 
protection  against  self-incrimination ; 
the  right  of  confrontation  of  witnesses; 
protection  against  iUegsQ  search  and 
seizure;  and  proscriptions  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 

Yet  it  was  in  regard  to  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  that  Justice 
Black  was  the  greatest  force.  Perhaps, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  put  forth  his 
views  than  citing  his  own  words: 

My  view  Is.  without  deviation,  without 
exception,  without  any  Ifs,  buts  or  whereases, 
that  freedom  of  speech  means  that  govern- 
ment shall  not  do  anything  to  people,  or,  In 
the  words  ol  the  Magna  Carta,  move  against 
people,  either  for  the  views  they  have  or  the 
views  they  express  or  the  words  they  speak 
or  write. 

In  another  opinion  he  declared: 
Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about  public 
questions  Is  as  Important  to  the  life  of  our 
government  as  the  heart  to  the  human  body. 
In  fact,  this  privilege  Is  the  heart  of  our 
government.  If  that  heart  be  weakened,  the 
resvilt  Is  debUiutlon;  If  it  be  stilled,  the  re- 
sult is  death. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Court,  Justice 
Black  never  waivered  from  his  belief  in 
a  literal  intepretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  his  view  that  there  was  no  half- 
way ground  for  protecting  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  Observers  sometimes 
failed  to  understand  his  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  Constitution,  and  they, 
consequently  sought  to  categorize  him 
with  some  convenient  label. 

But  Justice  Black  had  little  regard  for 
labels.  Referring  to  his  view  of  the  ab- 
solute constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
speech,  he  said: 

Some  people  would  have  you  believe  this 
Is  a  very  radical  position,  and  maybe  It  Is 
But  all  I  am  doing  is  foUowlng  what  to  me  Is 
the  clear  wording  of  the  First  Amendment 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press." 

Yet  it  was  his  personal  qualities  as  a 
human  being,  as  much  as  his  particular 
legal  views,  that  made  Justice  Black  so 
remarkable  a  figure  in  Americaui  life.  As 
Anthony  Lewis  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  26 : 

There  was  a  serene  simplicity  In  him  that 
battled  sophistication,  a  power  that  seemed 
to  be  drawn  from  the  earth.  He  was  an  ele- 
mental force. 


challenge  the  most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  and 
principles.  Our  First  Amendment  was  a  bold 
effort  to  adopt  this  principle — ^to  eetabllsh 
a  country  with  no  legal  restrictions  of  any 
kind  upon  the  subjects  people  could  Investi- 
gate, discuss  and  deny.  The  Framers  knew, 
better  perhaps  than  we  do  today,  the  risks 
they  were  taking.  They  knew  that  free  speech 
might  be  the  friend  of  change  and  revolu- 
tion. But  they  also  knew  that  It  was  always 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this 
knowledge  they  still  believed  that  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  and  security  of  a  nation  lies 
In  Its  abUlty  to  explore,  to  change,  to  grow 
and  ceaselessly  to  adapt  Itself  tc  new  knowl- 
edge l>om  of  inquiry,  free  trora  any  kind  of 
governmental  control  over  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man.  Loyalty  comes  from  the  love 
of  good  government,  not  the  fear  of  a  bad 
one. 


Justice  Black  believed  In  America  and 
he  believed  that  freedom  was  what 
America  was  all  about.  As  he  so  eloquent- 
ly said: 

since  the  earliest  days,  philosophers  have 
dreamed  of  a  country  where  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man  would  be  free;  where  there 
would  be  no  limits  to  inquiry;  where  me.i 
wotild  be  free  to  explore  the  unknown  and  to 


Rare  is  one  who  embodies  an  epoch  of 
history  or  a  great  social  movement.  Rarer 
stui  is  one  who  fits  this  description  not 
because  of  myth  or  mystique  built  around 
him  by  others,  but  because  of  tangible 
contributions  he  has  made.  Hugo  Black 
was  such  a  person. 

As  Justice  Brandeis  responded  to  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  so  must  we  respond  to  the  pass- 
ing of  Justice  Black:  "And  so  the  great 
man  is  gone." 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1971,  Justice  Hugo  Black  died 
at  the  a«e  of  85.  after  34  years  of  service 
on  our  Nation's  highest  Court.  Had  Jus- 
tice Black  been  able  to  serve  on  the 
Court  imtll  March  of  1972.  he  would 
have  had  tenure  on  this  highest  bench 
unequaled  by  any  other  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  such  a  record 
term  of  service  would  have  been  a  mere 
footnote  to  the  career  of  Hugo  Black, 
who  will  undoubtedly  be  listed  with 
Taney  and  Marshall  as  one  of  the  giants 
of  American  jurisprudence. 

In  an  era  of  concern  over  our  judicial 
process,  and  constant  recriminations  by 
critics  of  the  bar  on  both  sides  of  the 
ideological  fence,  the  career  of  Justice 
Black  stands  as  a  monument  in  our  judi- 
cial history. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  history 
of  the  Court  so  revered  the  Constitution 
as  a  source  and  rock  of  the  American 
system.  Few  articulated  so  lucidly  and 
forcefully  a  philosophy  of  this  18th  cen- 
tury document  which  has  served  our  Na- 
tion for  almost  200  years. 
Justice  Black  once  said — 

I  believe  that  our  Constitution  with  Its 
absolute  guarantees  of  Individual  rights  is 
the  best  hope  for  the  aspirations  of  freedom 
which  men  share  everywhere. 

Justice  Black  stood  by  this  statement 
in  each  of  his  decisions.  One  cannot  say 
that  Justice  Black  was  not  a  constitu- 
tionalist in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  his  decisions  will  stand  as  examples 
of  the  most  lucid  interpretations  and  ex- 
planations of  our  Constitution. 

To  Justice  Black,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  the  keystone  of  the  Constitution. 
These  first  10  amendments  were  ab- 
solutes which  must  stand  without  equiv- 
ocation or  compromise.  In  days  such  as 
we  now  face.  Justice  Black  will  be  missed, 
for  few  men  can  stand  before  the  on- 
slaught which  faces  our  courts  In  the 
name  of  judicial  reform. 


Of  all  the  amendments.  Justice  Black 
considered  the  first  amendment  the 
cornerstone  of  liberty,  freedom  of  speech 
the  heart  of  this  cornerstone.  "My  view 
is,  without  deviation,  without  any  ifs, 
buts,  or  whereases,  that  freedom  of 
speech  means  that  you  shall  not  do 
something  to  people  whether  for  the 
views  they  express  or  the  words  they 
speak  or  write,"  he  said  in  1962. 

To  find  a  replacement  of  Justice 
Black's  caliber  will  be  a  difficult  if  not 
impossible  task.  This  Nation  has  lost 
one  of  its  great  public  figures,  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  In 
mourning  this  loss. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 

Justice  Black  was  one  of  the  greatest 
jurists  of  our  history.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  great  examples  of  the  enobling  pow- 
ers of  great  responsibility. 

When  he  was  named  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, there  were  many,  especiaUy  many 
in  the  black  community,  who  felt  that  he 
was  whoUy  lacking  In  sympathy  with  the 
aspiration  of  the  black  minority  in  Amer- 

.^\}^  ^^  ^^^'  ^'^^  ^  background  in 
Alabama  precluded  his  development  of 
the  basic  humanitarian  qualities  neces- 
sary in  a  Justice  of  the  Highest  Court  in 
the  land. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  this  as- 
sessment was  thoroughly  wrong.  And 
over  the  years  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  in  error. 

There  is  an  understandable  incUnation 
on  the  part  of  public  men  to  aline  them- 
selves with  the  forces  that  dominate 
their  political  environments.  There  is 
however,  the  saving  grace  of  our  national 
system  which  was  illustrated  b%-  the  ca- 
reer of  Justice  Black. 

Once  a  man  has  achieved  the  high  of- 
fice of  his  ambition  and  once  he  assumes 
a  national  responsibUity,  the  true  man  is 
free  to  emerge  from  the  restraints  of  his 
parochial  environment. 

In  the  case  of  Justice  Black  it  was  a 
great  man  who  emerged.  His  extraordi- 
nary talents  became  upon  the  Court  a 
vital  force  for  the  development  of  equal 
opportunity,  for  justice  and  for  individ- 
ual freedom  in  this  great  land  He  re- 
vealed himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Americans. 

I  am  privileged,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
great  man.  The  entire  Natitm  Is  in  his 
debt. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Hugo 
Lafayette  Black  is  one  of  the  authentic 
giants  In  the  development  of  American 
legal  history.  As  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  for  34  years,  he 
shaped  the  course  of  American  consti- 
tutional law  as  powerfully  as  anj-  other 
Jurist  of  the  20th  century. 

As  an  infiuential  lawyer,  a  police  court 
judge,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney,  he 
served  his  local  commimlty  as  an  out- 
standing citizen.  His  diligence  and  hard 
wox*  elevated  him  to  national  promi- 
nence as  a  UJS.  Senator  and  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  New  Deal.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt  appointed  Black   to   the   Supr«ne 
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Court,  and  the  Justice  served  on  tlie 
highest  court  for  34  years. 

Some  called  him  a  radical  because  lie 
believed  in  according  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  extreme  opinions,  and  in  as- 
suring all  protection  of  due  process  to 
defendants.  These  decisions  were  rooted 
in  the  deepest  commitment  to  human 
equality  and  individual  liberty.  In  this 
area  particularly,  he  believed  in  tsUsine 
the  Constitution  altogether  literally.  He 
was,  in  short,  an  absolute  or  strict  con- 
structionist. He  saw  the  concept  of  free- 
dom as  the  essence  of  American  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of 
American  democracy  has  been  the  grad- 
ual realization,  too  fast  for  some,  too 
slow  for  others,  of  the  full  implications 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Jus- 
tice Black,  as  much  as  any  man  in  our 
Nation's  history,  has  helped  bring  us  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  meaning  and 
challenge  of  true  democracy  and  free- 
dom. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Justice's  private 
Ufe  matched  the  purity  of  his  Judicial 
philosophy.  When  he  loved,  he  loved 
deeply,  and  what  he  believed  in,  he  be- 
lieved in  with  total  conviction.  The  great- 
ness of  his  contribution  to  America  Is 
paralleled  by  his  greatness  as  a  man.  He 
will  be  missed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  this  covmtry  have  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Justice  Hugo  LaFayette  Black,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  our  loss  In 
words  and  even  more  difQcult  to  simi- 
marize  the  remarkable  and  memorable 
qualities  that  Justice  Black's  life  and 
career  have  exemplified. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  in  rural 
Alabama,  Mr.  Justice  Black  rose  to  oc- 
cupy two  of  the  highest  ofHces  in  ttte 
land — U.S.  Senator  and  Associate  Jui- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  he  served  with  distinction 
while  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  it  was  fci 
his  final  position,  as  Associate  Justice, 
where  he  truly  excelled.  He  served  his 
country  in  this  capacity  for  over  on#- 
third  of  a  century,  but  his  impact  an 
our  legal  system  will  be  felt  for  centuries. 

Mr.  Jiistice  Black  will  be  especlalb' 
remembered  for  his  firm  commitment  Id 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  so  devoted  lo 
our  Constitution  that  he  kept  a  cojiy 
with  him  at  all  times  and  believed  It  to  lie 
the  best  hope  for  the  aspirations  of  fref- 
dom  which  men  share  ever>'where. 

He  was  not  a  physically  large  man,  bit 
he  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  as 
a  legal  giant,  a  towering  figure  of  legal 
wisdom  whose  service  to  his  profession 
and  to  his  country  typified  the  very  high- 
est standards  of  the  American  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Jiistice  Black  is  notv 
a  legend.  Generations  will  read  his 
famous  opinions;  and  generations  will 
recognize  him  as  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing Supreme  Court  Justices  m  o«r 
history. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men  of  lam' 
in  the  person  of  Hugo  L.  Black.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who 


passed  away  this  week.  A  guiding  spirit 
In  the  development  of  Americsm  juris- 
prudence over  the  past  three  decades. 
Justice  Black  opposed  the  forces  of  spe- 
cial interest  at  every  turn,  and  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  He  must 
be  numbered  among  the  most  controver- 
sial Justices  in  American  history,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest. 

When  he  was  appomted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1937,  Hugo  Black  already 
was  famous  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, where  he  had  earned  a  reputation 
as  the  champion  of  economic  reform.  The 
country  was  involved  at  the  time  in  the 
New  Deal  progrsuns  of  the  second  admin- 
istration of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  Black  was  a  leading  supporter 
of  the  New  Deal.  As  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  he  maintained  his  posi- 
tion as  proponent  of  reform. 

In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Black,  the 
most  Important  document  In  American 
history  was  the  Bill  of  Rights,  designed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  individual 
Americans  agatost  the  excesses  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  mob.  At  all  times,  he 
held  agamst  the  notion  that  the  majority 
has  the  right  to  set  aside  constitutional 
guarantees  at  the  expense  of  individual 
rights.  For  many  years  he  stood  apart 
from  a  majority  of  the  Court  on  issues 
involving  free  speech  and  other  personal 
freedoms.  Yet  so  great  was  the  force  of 
his  logic  and  his  arguments  that  m  time 
the  Court  altered  its  position  to  agree 
with  his. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  so-called 
Warren  Court  was  the  most  spectacular 
Supreme  Court  in  the  history  of  the 
Country — that  the  decisions  handed 
down  under  its  authority  were  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  any  predeces- 
sor Court.  That  may  well  be  the  case. 
.i\nd  in  all  such  decisions  the  views  of 
Justice  Black  were  vital  to  the  outcome. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
moved  to  seize  control  of  the  steel  mills 
in  1952  by  executive  decree,  Justice  Black 
opposed  the  action  and  the  Court  de- 
clared against  it.  The  1954  decision 
striking  down  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  was  officially  unanimous. 
In  fact,  however,  there  was  considerable 
opposition  voice  behind  the  scenes,  and 
Justice  Black  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
favor  of  this  vital  change  in  national 
policy.  When  the  Court,  in  1963,  con- 
sidered the  right  to  counsel  on  the  part 
of  anyone  accused  of  a  serious  crime. 
Justice  Black  declared  in  favor  of  the 
right  and  again  the  Court  agreed.  So  it 
was  in  case  after  case  of  major  signifi- 
cance— the  right  to  retain  your  citizen- 
ship until  you,  yourself,  choose  to  re- 
nounce it;  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
fran.sport  children  to  parochial  schools; 
ihe  18-year-old  voting  law — all  were  de- 
fended by  Justice  Black  and  all  were 
upheld  by  the  Court. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  relative 
importance  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
but  Justice  Black  appears  to  have  played 
the  major  role  over  the  past  30  years  in 
guaranteeing  equal  justice  imder  law  to 
all  Americans. 

His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 


er. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHAROT)  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  who  died  a 
week  ago  at  the  age  of  85  after  serving 
34  years  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
will  best  be  remembered  as  a  staunch  de- 
fender of  the  Bill  of  Rights — as  a  cham- 
pion of  individual  freedoms  and  civil 
liberties.  In  President  Nixon's  words ; 

Justice  Black  believed  that  the  primary 
respwanslbUlty  of  the  judiciary  was  that  of 
giving  force  and  effect  to  constitutional  lib- 
erties— his  faith  In  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  absolute  and  so  his  convictions 
were  rooted  absolutely. 

Indeed,  as  President  Nixon  has  said, 
"his  Imprint  on  the  Court  and  our  Nation 
will  be  indelible."  Washington  Post  staff 
writer  Alan  Barth  observed  of  Black : 

What  he  loved,  he  loved  passionately;  what 
he  believed  In,  he  believed  In  deeply.  He 
loved  America  and  the  concept  of  freedom 
that  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea.  He  believed  In  the  utility  of  free- 
dom, In  the  survival  value  of  a  free  society. 

In  his  James  Madison  lecture  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Black  said  the  Framers 
were  aware  of  the  risks  Involved  with  the 
first  amendment:  "they  knew."  in  his 
words,  "that  free  speech  might  be  the 
friend  of  change  and  revolution.  But  they 
also  knew  that  it  is  always  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  tyranny."  Black  went  on  to  say: 

with  this  knowledge  they  still  believed 
that  the  ultimate  happiness  and  security  of 
a  nation  lies  In  Its  ability  to  explore,  to 
change,  to  grow  and  ceaselessly  to  adapt  It- 
self to  new  knowledge  born  of  Inquiry  free 
from  any  kind  of  governmental  control  over 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  Loyalty  comes 
from  love  of  good  government,  not  fear  of  a 
bad  one. 

Justice  Black's  belief  that  the  due  pro- 
cess clause  of  the  14th  amendment  was 
designed  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  bind- 
ing on  the  States  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government — a  view  set  forth  in  a  dis- 
senting opinion  back  in  1947 — eventually 
gained  at  least  partial  acceptance  over 
the  years  in  a  series  of  major  cases  which 
together  comprise  what  has  been  termed 
a  revolution  in  crimmal  law.  Together, 
these  decisions  assure  to  criminal  de- 
fendants throughout  the  Nation  almost 
all  of  the  protections  guaranteed  in  the 
country's  Federal  courts.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  these  was  a  1963  decision 
that  the  right  of  counsel  guaranteed  by 
the  sixth  amendment  applies  to  State  as 
well  as  Federal  courts.  The  decision  in 
Gideon  against  Wainwright  marked  a  re- 
versal in  the  1942  ruling  in  Betts  against 
Brady,  a  ruling  against  which  Black  had 
vigorously  dissented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  34  years  ago  today 
that  Justice  Black  assumed  his  seat  on 
the  Bench  as  the  first  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Only  two  other  Justices  have 
served  longer  than  he,  and  only  two  oth- 
ers were  older  than  he  when  they  left  the 
Court.  Today  we  not  only  mourn  the 
passing  of  this  most  distinguished  jurist 
and  scholarly  legal  philosopher,  but  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made  to  our 
free  society  for  over  a  third  of  a  century 
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smd  the  legacy  of  freedom  which  is 
passed  on  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans because  of  his  efforts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  34  years  ago  this  month 
that  Justice  Hugo  Black  assumed  his  seat 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  Court  reassembles  this 
month,  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  for 
the  impact  of  his  authentic  genius  for 
law  and  commitment  to  equal  justice 
through  law  has  had  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  in  his  passing, 
and  profound  respect  for  the  legacy  of 
honor  and  wisdom  and  an  unparalleled 
devotion  to  duty,  which  were  the  hall- 
marks of  his  character,  that  I  speak  in 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  exemplary  character  of  his  life, 
and  the  pervasive  influences  of  his  judi- 
cial commitments  to  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  of  worship,  of  opportunity,  and 
of  self-growth,  reflect  great  honor,  not 
only  upon  Justice  Black's  memory,  and 
the  Court,  but  upon  the  Nation,  and  our 
people,  as  well. 

Remarking  once,  of  his  rise  from  hum- 
ble beginnings,  to  the  greatness  we  have 
recognized  in  him,  Justice  Black  stated: 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  a  frontier  farm- 
house In  the  hills  of  Clay  County,  Alabama, 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  long  journey, 
and  perhaps  the  most  worthy  memorial 
of  Justice  Black  is  not  in  our  expressions 
of  respect  and  affection,  but  in  his  own 
example,  which  will  surely  inspire  count- 
less yoimg  Americans  to  take  a  similar 
long  journey,  and  attain  the  distinction 
of  this  selfless  and  noble  gentleman, 
whose  entire  life  and  judicial  career 
served  to  carve  out  in  clearer  detail  the 
steps,  for  others  to  follow,  in  that  long 
journey. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
Americans  observe  the  passtog  of  Justice 
Hugo  Black.  We  have  been  uniquely  for- 
tunate during  the  34  years  of  his  tenure 
on  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  a  man 
whose  wisdom,  convictions,  and  strength 
were  forged  by  his  early  years  among 
common  men  in  rural  America.  It  was  his 
effort  to  protect  their  freedoms,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  that  was  con- 
tinually evident  in  his  superb  judicial  ad- 
vocacy. His  opinions  on  the  rights  of  free 
men  and  the  clarity  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed them  have  made  an  impression 
on  our  judicial  system  and  our  way  of 
life  that  will  never  diminish. 

The  importance  of  constitutional  con- 
siderations in  our  Increasingly  complex, 
and  often  confusing,  modern  society  has 
grown  m  magnitude,  and  the  future  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  highest  court  will  in- 
deed be  grave.  At  a  time  when  his  flrm- 
mtodedness  and  consistency  are  most 
needed,  it  will  be  missed.  A  great  schol- 
arly maturtog  and  discipline  of  excep- 
tional abilities  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the 
void  his  death  has  created. 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black  after  34  years  of  service  on  that 
body  has  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of 


the  greatest  titans  in  the  history  of  our 
judicial  system.  Possessed  of  a  profound 
faith  in  our  Constitution,  he  did  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  individual 
to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  protections 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Throughout  his  life- 
time he  championed  the  cause  of  civil 
liberties  and  personal  freedom. 

As  a  police  coiu-t  judge  and  prosecutor 
in  his  native  Alabama.  Hugo  Black  es- 
tablished standards  of  evidence  which 
helped  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  poor  and  black  for 
such  minor  offenses  as  dice  games,  and 
he  won  a  grand  jury  indictment  of  police 
for  methods  ranging  from  third -degree 
interrogation  to  torture  to  obtain  con- 
fessions. In  the  Senate  he  fought  for  the 
Inclusion  of  blacks  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  He  was 
a  relentless,  implacable  investigator  of 
powerful  industries  and  corporations  and 
their  lobbying  techniques,  and  as  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  New  Deal  he 
was  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  "little 
man."  the  economic  imderdog. 

From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Justice  Black  argued  that  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
was  designed  to  make  the  articles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  originally  applicable  only 
to  the  Federal  Government,  binding  upon 
the  States  as  well.  Although  he  never 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  majority  of  the 
Court  to  accept  this  view,  over  the  years 
the  Court  evolved  toward  his  views  in 
ruling  that  the  14th  amendment  protects 
against  infringement  by  the  States  on 
the  guarantees  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  fourth  amendment,  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  sixth  amendment's  rights  to 
notice,  confrontation  of  witnesses  and 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  the  eighth 
amendment's  prohibition  of  cruel  and 
unusual  pimishment. 

These  decisions,  taken  together, 
wrought  a  revolution  in  American  crimi- 
nal law,  an  achievement  due  in  great 
part  to  the  work  of  Justice  Black.  In 
sum.  they  extended  to  criminal  defend- 
ants in  State  and  local  courts  almost  all 
the  protections  guaranteed  by  the  Na- 
tion's Federal  courts. 

However,  it  was  in  the  area  of  first 
amendment  rights — the  freedoms  of  con- 
science, expression,  and  association — 
that  Justice  Black  made  his  greatest 
contribution  and  expressed  himself  with 
greatest  force.  His  creed  was  both  simple 
and  profoimd: 

Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about  public 
questions.  Is  as  Important  to  the  life  of  our 
government  aa  Is  the  heart  to  the  human 
body.  In  fact,  this  privilege  is  the  heart  of 
our  government.  If  that  hetLrt  be  weakened, 
the  reeult  Is  debilitation;  if  it  be  stilled,  the 
result  Is  death. 

For  Justice  Black,  it  was  freedom  that 
constituted  the  essence  of  the  American 
idea.  He  loved  America  deeply,  and  he 
believed  that  America  will  remain  strong 
so  long  as  she  remains  free.  This  faith 
found  what  was  perhaps  its  most 
eloquent  expression  In  our  history  in  his 
James  Madison  lecture  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  He  wrote: 


Since  the  earliest  days,  philosophers  have 
dreamed  of  a  country  where  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man  would  be  free;  where  there 
would  be  no  limits  to  inquiry;  where  men 
would  be  free  to  explore  the  unknown  and  to 
chaUenge  the  most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  sind 
principles.  Our  First  Anxendment  was  a  bold 
effort  to  adopt  this  principle — to  establish 
a  country  with  no  legal  restrictions  of  any 
kind  upwn  the  subjects  i>eople  oould  investi- 
gate, discuss,  and  deny.  The  Framers  knew, 
better  perhaps  than  we  do  today,  the  risks 
they  are  taking.  They  knew  that  free  speech 
might  be  the  friend  of  change  and  revolu- 
tion. But  they  also  knew  that  it  is  always  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this  knowl- 
edge they  still  believed  that  the  ultimate 
happiness  and  security  of  a  nation  lies  In  its 
ability  to  explore,  to  change,  to  grow,  and 
carelessly  to  adapt  itself  to  new  knowledge 
born  of  inquiry  free  from  any  kind  of  govern- 
mental control  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
man.  Loyalty  comes  from  love  of  good  gov- 
ernment, not  fear  of  a  bad  one. 

Hugo  Black  had  the  essential  quality 
of  a  great  judge — the  inner  strength  to 
be  independent.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  persistently  stood  by  his  prin- 
ciples, even  when  he  constituted  a  minor- 
ity of  one.  No  other  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tice has  lived  to  see  so  many  of  his  dis- 
sents become  the  law. 

This  Nation  must  mourn  his  passing 
with  sorrow  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  but 
the  monumental  contributions  of  Justice 
Hugo  Black  to  our  constitutional  law  will 
stand  as  a  magnificent  memorial  to  his 
htunanity.  his  brilliance,  and  his  faith  in 
America. 

Mr.  WHAT  .EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely fitting  that  we  pause  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black.  Few  citizens  have 
served  their  National  Government  for  al- 
most a  half  a  century,  as  Justice  Black 
did.  Fewer  still  have  served  their  country 
with  such  singular  distinction. 

Because  Hugo  Black  spent  three- 
fourths  of  his  service  in  the  judicial 
branch,  we  tend  to  forget  the  10  years 
during  which  he  represented  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  the  Senate  of  these  United 
States.  Yet,  millions  of  Americans  always 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  two  of  his  deepest 
legislative  interests — the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  fair  labor  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  great- 
er commendation  of  Justice  Black  than 
to  recall,  in  his  own  words,  the  faith  he 
had  in  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  foimded.  In  the  difficult  times 
which  confront  us.  his  utterances  perhaps 
can  strengthen  us  as  we  continually  strive 
to  make  the  ideals  of  our  forefathers 
realities. 

In  his  James  Madison  lecture  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Justice  Black  eloquently 
expressed  his  faith: 

Since  the  earliest  days,  philosophers  have 
dreamed  of  a  country  where  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man  would  be  free:  where  there 
would  be  no  limits  to  Inquiry;  where  men 
would  be  free  to  explore  the  unknown  and  to 
challenge  the  most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  and 
principles.  Our  First  Amendment  was  a  bold 
effort  to  adopt  this  principle — to  establish  a 
country  with  no  legal  restrictions  of  any  kind 
upon  the  subjects  people  could  investigate, 
discuss  and  deny.  The  Framers  knew.  bett«r 
perhaps  than  we  do  today,  the  risks  they  were 
taking.  They  knew  that  free  q>eech  might  be 
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the  friend  of  change  and  revolution.  But  fcey 
alBO  knew  that  It  U  always  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this  knowledge  Ihey 
stm  believed  that  the  ultimate  happiness  ^nd 
security  of  a  nation  Ilea  In  Its  ability  to  ex- 
plore, to  change,  to  grow  and  ceaselessXt  to 
adapt  itself  to  new  knowledge  bom  of  incQilry 
free  from  any  kind  of  governmental  cofltrcl 
over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man.  Lomity 
comes  from  love  of  good  government,  not  fear 
of  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Whalen  Joins  n*  In 
extending  our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bcick 
and  their  family.  May  Hugo  Black  ftst 
in  peace. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  todt^'  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  and  pay  trilute 
to  one  of  the  truly  great  Jurists  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  Justice  Hug*  L. 
Black.  Mr.  Justice  Black  served  on 'the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  34  yc 
only  two  men  ever  served  longer, 
this  period  he  came  to  be  recognlzet  as 
the  philosophical  leader  of  the  "abs^ut- 
ist"  school  of  legal  thought,  which  c^me 
to  full  fruition  In  the  era  of  the  Wairen 
Court  with  landmark  decisions  in  the 
areas  of  criminal  law,  civil  rights,  reap- 
portionment, freedom  of  speech,  reli^on. 
and  press. 

The  principles  and  concepts  present  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  the  corner8f)ne 
of  Black's  constitutional  philosophyj  He 
believed  most  strongly  that  the  right  of 
the  individual  must  be  protected  against 
possible  incursion  by  governmental  (ac- 
tion and  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  kvas 
relevant  and  applicable  to  modem  prob- 
lems and  threats.  These  views  were  per- 
haps best  expressed  In  his  famous  (iis- 
sent  in  the  ca.se  of  Adamson  aga^st 
California :  I 

I  cannot  consider  the  Bill  of  Rights  Ob  be 
an  outworn  18th  century  "stralght-jackeCT"  .  .  . 
Its  provisions  may  be  thought  outdated!  ab- 
stractions by  some  and  it  Is  true  that  Ihey 
were  designed  to  meet  ancient  evils.  {But 
they  are  the  game  kind  of  human  evils  ^hat 
have  emerged  from  century  to  century  wlen- 
ever  excessive  power  Is  sought  by  the  fe^  at 
the  expense  of  many  ...  i 

In  my  Judgment  the  people  of  no  nation 
can  lose  their  liberty  so  long  as  a  BIB  of 
Rights  like  ours  survlvee  and  its  basic  fur- 
poses  are  conscientiously  interpreted,  {en- 
forced and  respected  so  as  to  afford  con^^'^- 
uous  protection  against  old,  as  well  as,  iiew 
devices  and  practices  which  might  thwart 
those  purposes. 

A  grateful  nation  will  sorely  mis  a 
man  who  thought  and  wrote  such  words. 
Now  dead  at  sige  85,  the  memory  of  »igo 
Black  distinguishes  the  high  court]  on 
which  he  served  and  the  American  i|eo- 
ple  he  served  so  well. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  imy 
good  fortune  to  know  Justice  Hugo  Bl^k 
and  his  family  on  a  personal  basis,  begin- 
ning with  a  friendship  I  formed  with  tone 
of  his  sons  at  the  University  of  Ari^bna 
a  qtiarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  in  these  tributes  to  on#  of 
the  giants  of  our  time. 

There  are  perhaps  two  qualities  of  Jus- 
tice Black's  which  stand  out  ampng 
many — his  fierce  Independence  and  this 
devoticm  to  the  Constitution  of  |the 
United  States.  Although  the  man  andll 
service  to  this  Nation  were  of  sucl  a 
greatness  as  to  defy  easy  ct 
tion,  it  is  clear  that,  above  any 
eratlons  of  popularity  or  the  mood  of  |ny 


particular  time,  he  steadfastly  pursued 
the  principles  Uie  Constitution  laid  down 
smd  from  them  developed  his  own  Judi- 
cial philosophy  which  he  applied  with 
equal  vigor  to  each  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  him. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  Justice 
Black's  philosophy  was  a  Judicial  philos- 
ophy tmd  not  a  political  philosophy.  He 
embodied  the  Ideal  Judicial  temperament. 
He  felt  that  his  view  of  the  Constitution 
was  that  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  but 
political  considerations  played  no  role  in 
that  belief.  Justice  Black  reached  his 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  scholarly  legal 
study  which  continued  throughout  his 
life.  One  feels  certsiin  that  11  this  con- 
tinuing inquiry  had  led  him  to  conclude 
that  his  interpretation  was  wrong,  he 
would  not  have  drawn  back  from  change. 

Justice  Black  was  for  years  in  a  decided 
minoilty  of  the  Court  on  issues  of  free 
speech  and  the  scope  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  neither  of  these  areas  has  the  Court 
adopted  Justice  Black's  philosophy  in 
full,  but  he  never  wavered  from  the  prin- 
ciples he  held  so  dear  and  many  of  his 
early  dissents  are  law  today.  All  citizens 
are  more  secure  in  their  freedoms  be- 
cause of  Ills  perseverance.  We  movun  his 
passing,  but  we  are  grateful  for  his  serv- 
ice. He  lives  on  through  his  works. 

Mr.  BEQICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  United  States  are  filled 
with  men  and  women  who  knew  Justice 
Hugo  Black  and  his  work  far  better  than 
I.  To  them  I  will  leave  the  privilege  of 
comprehensively  eulogizing  the  personal 
qualities  and  wonderful  professional  con- 
tributions of  this  man. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  express  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Justice  Black 
in  very  few  of  my  own  words,  along  with 
many  of  his  own.  Justice  Black  provided 
constant  assurance  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide no  haven  for  mediocrity,  and  must 
seat  only  those  of  supreme  judicial  and 
human  quality,  regardless  of  philosophi- 
cal difference.  Justice  Black,  through  his 
own  massive  contribution,  proved  that 
the  greatest  tragedy  that  can  befall  the 
Court  is  not  a  shift  in  philosophical  di- 
rection, but  the  loss  of  true  judicial  qual- 
ity where  the  loss  is  bom  of  a  failure  to 
respect  the  Court  itself. 

There  was  no  lack  of  controversy  In 
the  history  of  Justice  Black,  yet  his  de- 
cisions were  marked  by  a  devotion  to 
principle  almost  unequal  in  U.S.  Judicial 
history.  The  Black-Frankfurter  debate, 
which  lasted  a  quarter  century.  Is  a  con- 
firmation of  everything  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be. 

In  the  final  analysis,  which  Is  never 
possible  so  shortly  after  the  death  of  a 
great  man.  I  suspect  it  will  be  his  con- 
tribution to  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  which  will  assure  Justice 
Black's  place  in  history. 

In  a  gesture  which  became  a  trade- 
mark. Justice  Black,  when  asked  about 
the  first  amendment,  would  peruse  a  tat- 
tered copy  of  the  Constitution  he  knew 
literally  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
man.  He  would  discover  the  first  amend- 
ment and  read  It  as  if  he  had  never  really 
thought  about  the  problem  before,  and 
make  very  clear  findings  about  what  he 
thought  it  meant.  I  would  share  some  of 


those  thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  They 
speak  more  eloquently  than  anything  I 
could  say: 

The  First  Amendment  provides  the  only 
kind  of  security  system  that  can  preserve 
a  free  government,  one  that  leaves  the  way 
wide  open  for  people  to  favor,  dlscuas,  advo- 
cate or  incite  causes  and  doctrines,  however 
obnoxious  and  antagonistic  such  views  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  us.  Yat^  v.  U.S.  (1957) 
(dissent). 

That  is  a  wonderful  aphorism  about  shout- 
ing "flre"  In  a  crowded  theater.  But  you  do 
not  have  to  shout  "flre"  to  get  arrested.  If  a 
person  creates  a  disorder  In  the  theater,  they 
would  get  him  out  of  there  not  because  of 
what  he  hollered  but  because  be  hollered. 
(In  response  to  Justice  Holmes'  "clear  and 
present  danger"  test). 

Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about  public 
questions  Is  as  Important  to  the  life  of  our 
government  as  is  the  heart  to  the  human 
body.  In  fact,  this  privilege  is  the  heart  of 
our  government.  If  that  heart  be  weakened, 
the  result  U  debilitation;  if  It  be  stilled,  the 
result  Is  death.  Chambers  v.  Florida  (1940). 

(I  believe]  that  the  First  Amendment 
grants  an  absolute  right  to  believe  in  any 
governmental  system,  to  discuss  all  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  to  argue  for  changes  In 
the  existing  order.  This  freedom  la  too  great 
for  bad,  tyrannical  governments  to  per- 
mit. ...  1  happen  to  believe  that  our  Nation 
cannot   be   imperiled   by   mere   talk.    (1949). 

Ultimately,  all  the  questions  In  this  case 
all  boil  down  to  one — whether  we  as  a  people 
will  try  fearfully  and  futllely  to  preserve 
democracy  by  adopting  totalitarian  methods, 
or  whether  In  accordance  with  our  tradi- 
tions and  oiu"  Constitution  we  will  have  the 
confidence  and  courage  to  be  free.  Baren- 
blatt  V.   U.S.   (1969). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  today  In  the 
commemoration  of  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black. 

Justice  Black  has  left  an  Impact  on 
the  Court  in  the  tradition  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him.  To  the  historic 
memorial  roster  which  includes  many 
great  names  in  American  history:  Mar- 
shaU,  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Hughes,  Frank- 
furter, and  Warren  must  now  be  added, 
Hugo  Lafayette  Bl{u:k. 

Justice  Black  was  a  man  of  Intellect 
and  Integrity  but  his  hallmark  on  "the 
Court,"  to  use  his  own  phrase  was  his 
"constitutional  faith." 

He  wrote : 

Under  our  Constitutional  system  courts 
stand,  against  any  winds  that  blow,  as  a 
refuge  for  those  who  might  otherwise  suffer 
because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  outnum- 
bered or  because  they  are  nonconforming 
victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excitement. 

Justice  Black  was  a  vital  part  of  the 
strength  that  withstands  these  vrinds  and 
his  courage  and  stature  wlU  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  sadness  and  loss  that  I  today 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black.  During  his  34 
years  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
Black  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  effective  men  to  ever 
sit  on  that  bench  and,  beyond  any  doubt, 
left  his  stamp  upon  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence. 

Justice  Black  wrote  with  clarity,  and 
with  the  greatest  passion  and  force  con- 
cerning the  first  amendment  and  the  in- 
dividual rights  guaranteed  therein.  He 
held: 
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My  view  la,  without  deviation,  without 
exception,  without  any  Ifs,  buts  or  whereases, 
that  freedom  of  speech  means  that  govern- 
ment shall  not  do  anything  to  p«opIe,  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  Magna  Carta,  move 
against  people,  either  for  the  views  they 
express  or  the  words  they  speak  or  write. 

Hugo  Black  regarded  Judicial  restraint 
as  a  requirement  to  adhere  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  light,  he  was  the  definitive 
strict  constructionist.  He  followed  liter- 
ally the  clear  wording  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

Among  the  legal  doctrines  that  bear 
Black's  imprint  perhaps  the  most  noted 
is  the  view  that  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  makes  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Bill  of  Rights  applicable  to  the 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  this  argimient  was  never 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Court,  the 
doctrine  of  selective  incorporation  has 
made  a  number  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments binding  on  the  States. 

No  recollection  of  Justice  Black's  legal 
theories,  however,  can  ever  r^resent  the 
man.  He  will  be  remembered,  along  with 
a  handful  of  past  jurists,  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Court,  and  I  feel  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  this  was  his  view  of 
our  judicial  system.  He  wrote: 

Under  our  constitutional  system,  courts 
stand  against  any  winds  that  blow  as  havens 
of  refuge  for  those  who  might  otherwise 
suffer  because  they  are  helpless,  weak,  out- 
numbered, or  because  they  are  nonconform- 
ing victims  of  prejudice  and  public  excite- 
ment. 

Hugo  Black's  wisdom,  counsel,  and 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  legal 
profession  and  by  his  country.  The  words 
of  tribute  we  speak  today  can  do  nothing 
to  ease  this  loss.  We  can  count  ourselves 
truly  fortunate,  however,  for  the  decades 
of  senice  he  gave  us,  and  for  the  record 
he  left  behind. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Justice 
Hugo  Black.  His  passing  deprives  the 
Nation  of  its  foremost  expositor  and  de- 
fender of  individual  liberties. 

I  was  privileged  to  argue  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  experience  and 
the  many  hours  I  have  spent  reading  the 
Court's  decision  have  Instilled  in  me  a 
profound  respect  for  his  wisdom  and  his 
legal  scholarship. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  venerated  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  recognized  that  the  rights  of 
persons  accused  of  crime  must  be  pro- 
tected if  the  rights  of  others  are  to  sur- 
vive. Over  and  over  he  expressed  the 
view  that  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech  are  absolute  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  to  dissidents  as  well  as 
those  with  whom  we  agree.  He  was,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
dedicated  protectors  of  Individual  liber- 
ties who  has  sat  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

As  a  member  of  the  Warren  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  participated  in  the  series 
of  civil  rights  decisions  which  so  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  social  revolution  we  have  been  wit- 
nessing. His  loss  will  be  felt  most  deeply 
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by  the  poor,  black,  and  oppressed  citizens 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  have  been  as 
aware  and  as  sympathetic  for  the  prob- 
lems of  ordinary  men  and  women,  {ind 
few  have  contributed  so  substantially  to 
the  development  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions for  our  citizens  as  has  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  Black.  With  his  pass- 
ing, this  Nation  has  lost  a  great  and  de- 
voted public  servant,  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
common  man. 

Bom  the  son  of  an  Alabama  farmer. 
Justice  Black  served  as  a  police  court 
judge,  as  a  prosecuting  attorney,  as  an 
infiuential  lawyer  in  private  practice,  and 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  more  than  10  years,  where  he 
championed  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  New  Deal,  and  sponsored  the  bUl  that 
became  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Finally,  In  1937,  he  was  appointed  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
thus  began  his  historic  career  of  34  years. 
During  his  term  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
one  of  the  longest  In  Its  history,  Justice 
Black  was  the  author  of  the  1947  ruling 
permitting  the  use  of  public  fimds  to 
transport  children  to  parochial  schools; 
the  1962  ruling  against  prayers  in  public 
schools;  the  1963  decision  guaranteeing 
legal  counsel  to  all  criminal  suspects;  and 
the  1970  decision  upholding  the  right  of 
18-year-olds  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
It  was  mostly  through  the  cogent  reason- 
ing of  Justice  Black  that  the  Court  grad- 
ually extended  the  14th  amendment  to 
protect  individuals  from  actions  of  State 
and  local  governments  which  violated  the 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  first,  fourth, 
fiith,  sixth,  and  eighth  amendments.  For 
Black,  the  freedoms  of  conscience,  ex- 
pression  and   association   were   at    the 
heart  of  our  Constitution  and  of  democ- 
racy, and  it  was  in  this  area  of  law  par- 
ticularly that  he  did  his  most  important 
work,  always  striving  to  apply  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  ideas,  regard- 
less of  his  personal  feelings  about  them. 
Hugo  Bl{u:k  was  a  man  of  conscience 
and  of  law,  a  spirited  and  forceful  Judge. 
He  was  a  great  man,  a  towering  force  in 
shaping  the  course  of  American  consti- 
tutional law.   His  loss  wiU  he  felt  for 
many  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  unusual  record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try was  established  by  Justice  Hugo 
Black  during  his  long  tenure  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  during  his  10  years 
as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama. 

He  was  steadfast  in  following  a  philos- 
ophy of  government  which  wsis  held  by 
him  during  his  adult  life.  He  put  faith  in 
the  Constitution  and  vigorously  espoused 
the  position  that  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution meant  exactly  what  they  said. 
Following  the  annoimcement  of  his  re- 
tirement, niunerous  comments  were  of- 
fered about  the  great  significance  of  his 
work  on  the  Supi-eme  Court. 

I  Include  three  of  these  viewpoints  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.  All  were  written 
before  his  passing. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Ray 
Jenkins  of  the  Alabama  Journal  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  The  second  is  a  commentary 


from  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Knickerbocker 
News  Union  Star.  The  third  is  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Alabama  Journal,  Sept.  20,  1971] 
Thx  Lkoact  or  Hugo  Black 
In  his  34  years  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Hugo  Black  partici- 
pated in  something  over  3.000  legal  decisions. 
Many  of  those  decisions  remain  the  source  of 
the  moet  fractious  national  oontroversy,  but 
on  one  point,  the  justice's  admirers  and  de- 
tractors will  agree:  on  his  retirement  at  86, 
Hugo  LaFayette  Black  takes  his  place  beside 
John  Marshall,  Roger  B.  Taney,  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  as  the  most  Influential  jus- 
tices ever  to  sit  on  the  court. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
even  his  major  achievements  In  so  short  a 
space  as  this,  but  If  there  !s  a  consistent 
thread  that  ran  through  his  Judicial  philoso- 
phy. It  was  his  passionate  faith  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  strictly  applied,  was  "the  best 
document  that  has  even  been  written  to  con- 
trol a  government." 

It  follows  that  he  would  believe  that  this 
Bill  of  Rights,  particularly  the  First  Amend- 
ment guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
religion,  contained  certain  absolute  guaran- 
tees which  no  government  from  City  Hall  to 
the  National  Capitol  could  abridge.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Founding  Fathers,  painfully 
and  personally  familiar  with  the  tyrannies  at 
large  In  Europe,  meant  to  forbid  government 
forevermore  from  Interfering  with  the  right 
to  speak  what  one  chooses,  to  associate  with 
whom  one  chooses,  and  to  worship  or  not 
worship  as  one  chooses. 

Equally  absolute,  In  Black's  mind,  are  the 
commands  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Amendments — the  fair  play  guarantees  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  believes  that  these 
amendments  were  written  to  make  It  dlfllcult, 
not  easy,  to  put  a  man  in  jail  or  seize  his 
property.  He  Is  aware  thait  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  these  guarantees  will  mean  that  some 
criminals  will  escape  prosecution.  But  he  Is 
less  frightened  over  the  prospect  of  a  crim- 
inal at  large  than  the  pervasive  symbols  of 
governmental  tyranny — the  rap  on  the  door 
In  the  night,  detention  without  charge,  de- 
nial of  legal  counsel,  coercion  of  confessions 
through  physical  or  mental  torture,  and  de- 
nial of  a  fair  trial.  In  one  of  his  most  famous 
dissents,  he  wrote : 

"The  framers  knew,  better  perhaps  than  we 
do  today,  the  risks  they  were  taking.  They 
knew  that  free  speech  might  be  the  friend 
of  change  and  revolution.  But  they  also  knew 
that  It  was  the  deadliest  enemy  of  tyranny. 
With  this  knowledge  they  stiu  believed  that 
the  ultimate  happiness  and  security  of  a 
nation  lies  In  its  abUkty  to  explore,  to  change, 
to  grow  and  ceaselessly  to  adapt  Itself  to  new 
knowledge  bom  of  inquiry  free  from  any  kind 
of  governmental  control  over  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  man." 

His  faith  In  the  utility  of  free  speech  was 
Infused  in  many  Impaaaioned  dissents  at  a 
time  when  the  Court  was  holding  that  free- 
dom of  expression,  conscience,  and  aseoda- 
tlon  could  be  fettered  in  deference  of  some- 
thing vaguely  called  "the  naUonal  Interest." 
On  one  such  occasion,  he  wrote: 

"I  cannot  agree  with  the  Court's  notion 
that  First  Amendment  freedoms  mtist  be 
abridged  In  order  to  "preserve'  our  coun- 
try. .  .  .  The  only  constitutional  way  our 
Qovemment  can  preserve  Itself  Is  to  leave 
Its  people  the  fullest  possible  freedom  to 
praise,  crltlclae,  or  discuss,  as  they  see  at,  all 
government  policies  and  to  suggest,  if  they 
desire,  that  even  its  moet  fundamental  poetu- 
latee  are  bad  and  shotUd  be  changed.  .  .  . 
Our  Constitution  assumes  that  the  common 
senae  of  the  people  and  their  attachment  to 
our  country  will  enable  them  after  free  dls- 
etiaslon.  to  withstand  ideas  that  are  wrong." 
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To  many.  Hugo  Black  was  a  baffling  enlgnta, 
a  former  Ku  Klux  Klan«man  wbo  was  to  as- 
come  the  nation's  moat  consistent  and  e]p- 
quent  champion  of  the  rights  of  racial  afd 
rellgous  mlnorltee.  It  was  a  riddle  which  jis 
understood;  however;  by  anyone  famlll|u- 
with  our  region's  history.  As  a  product  pi 
one  of  Alabama's  poorest  sectlot 
County — he  could  look  about  him  and 
his  people  held  down  by  Ignorance,  mali 
trltlon,  one-crop  agriculture,  and  the 
This  tragic  waste  of  hiunan  and  natural 
Boxirces,  he  knew,  could  only  be  stopped  iy 
vigorous  government  action  as  exemplified 
Rooeevelt's  New  Deal. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  his  afflll 
tlon  with  the  Klan  was  a  political  necessity 
if  he  was  to  accomplish  bis  higher  goals. 

So  It  was  that  when  the  time  came, 
could  be  In  the  vanguard  of  those  who  wov 
make  good  the  promise  of  the  Constitute 
which  had  been  meaningless  to  the   10 
cent  of  our  people  who  happened  to  be 
groes.  Although  this  stand  initially  broug 
him  the  scorn  of  many  Southerners,  In  retH 
spect  It  seems  clear  that  he  was  motlvat 
by  that  tradltonal  Southern  sense  of  falrn4 
coupled   with   an   awareness   that   Constlt 
tlonal  guarantees  must  protect  everybodj 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
lief — or  soon  they  would  protect  nobodyJ 

On  his  retirement,  this  state  can  take  muih 
pride  that  it  has  contributed  to  our  natlin 
and  to  history  a  doughty  warrior  In  beh^' 
of  liberty  and  Justice  and  equality. 


IProm  the  Knickerbocker  News  and  Unloli- 

Star,  Sept.  21.  1971 J 
Controversial  Case  Originated  in  AlbaW 
JusTici   Huoo   Black   and   th«   Rtoen 

PaATER 

(By  Robert  O.  Flchenberg) 

In  an  age  that  has  not  produced  maiy 
authentic  American  heroes,  a  slender  W- 
year-old  man  who  lives  In  a  lovely  old  houpe 
in  Alexandria.  Va.,  and  whose  chief  avt>- 
catlon  until  his  recent  lUnesa  waa  playlig 
a  brisk  dally  game  of  tennis  with  his  wlJe. 
truly  Is  of  heroic  mold  I 

Hugo  LaFayette  Black,  who  retired  frc^ 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  over  the  weekend 
cause  of  Illness,  after  34  years  on  the 
tlon'8  highest   tribunal,  doesn't  look  like 
hero  and  would  be  one  of  the  last  persons 
the  universe  to  regard  himself  as  one 

He     hasn't     scaled     a    hitherto    unseal 
mountain   peak   at  risk  of  life  or  limb 
hasn't    flown    to    the   moon   or   stormed 
enemy   stronghold   In   combat  or   perfor 
any  comparable  feat  of  physical  derrlng 
But  for  the  last  34  years,  while  other  Ame: 
cans  were  going  about  their  various  persoi 
pursuits,   Hugo   L.    Black   waged   a  ceasel 
struggle  from  his  Supreme  Court  bench 
secure  for  all  Americans  those  basic  freedo; 
supposedly  guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rlgh 
especially  the   freedoms   of  speech,   rellgl 
press,  assembly  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trl; 

He  fought  the  battles  especially  for  thi 
Americano  who  were   unable  to  fight  effi 
tlvely  for  themselves — the  poor,  the  blac! 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  all  the  minorities 
underdogs  and  disadvantaged  In  a  tbeore 
cally  egalitarian  society  In  which,  too  of 
some  citizens  are  regarded  as  "more  equ 
than  others. 

FV)r  this  he  was  reviled,  as  are,  parado: 
cally,  most  men  who  speak  up  for  the  wei 
and  oppressed.  He  also  Is  hated  because 
Is  one  of  those  rarities  In  public  life;  a 
who    speaks    plainly,    on    principle.    Justli 
Black  has  spoken  up  plainly  for  the  Bill 
Rights.  He  happens  to  think  that  the  first 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  mei 
exactly  what  they  say  and  for  a  variety 
reasons,     this     seems     to     Infuriate 
people. 

Of  all  the  stormy  Issues  on  which  Justice 
Black  wrote  a  decision,  the  most  controve  '- 
slal  by  far  was  on  a  case  that  originated  1  n 
Albany.  It  was  the  famous  Regents'  scho^ 


prayer  case — ^the  very  mention  of  which 
makes  many  people  gnash  their  teeth  to  this 
day. 

Oeneala  of  the  historic  ruling  was  a  de- 
cision by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, during  the  early  loeos.  to  have  the 
following  prayer  said  aloud  In  public  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  day : 

"Almighty  Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence on  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  tecMzhers  and  our 
country." 

Soon  after  the  school  prayer  was  Intro- 
duced, five  parents  with  children  In  the  New 
Hyde  Park,  L.I.,  public  schools  challenged  the 
prayer  In  the  courts,  contending  that  since 
the  prayer  was  sponsored  by  an  agency  of 
the  government.  It  violated  the  "separation 
of  church  and  state"  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

After  the  case  had  gone  up  through  the 
New  York  State  courts  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  affirmed  the  Regents'  right  to 
Institute  a  school  prayer,  the  plaintiffs  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

On  July  25,  1962,  the  day  on  which  Hugo 
Black  completed  bis  asth  year  as  an  associ- 
ate justice,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  Regents  prayer  In  a  &-1  decision  with 
Justice  Frankfurter  out  111  and  new  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  was  the  lone  dissenter.  Jus- 
tice Black  wrote  the  majority  decision. 

A  storm  broke  Immediately,  embracing 
Congress  and  the  nation  at  large.  There  were 
demands  that  the  six  Justices  who  Joined  In 
the  majority  decision  resign  Immediately. 
When  the  Justices  did  not  oblige,  the  de- 
mands were  stepped  up  to  calls  for  Impeach- 
ment. Many  prominent  national  figures,  pub- 
lic officials  and  clerics  who  should  have 
known  better  reacted  with  statements  that 
verged  on  the  hysterical. 

Pew  of  the  critics  had  read  the  complete 
text  of  Justice  Blacks'  opinion  (The  Knick- 
erbocker News  was  one  of  the  few  newspapers 
that  published  the  text  In  full)  and  most 
of  the  complainants  had  missed  the  essence 
of  the  ruling,  namely,  that  what  was  wrong 
was  not  the  prayer  but  the  place.  One  who 
didn't  miss  the  point  was  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  who  called  the  ruling  "a  welcome 
reminder  to  every  American  family  that  we 
can  pray  a  good  deal  more  at  home  and  at- 
tend our  churches  with  a  great  deal  more 
fidelity,  and  we  can  make  the  true  meaning  of 
prayer  much  more  Important  In  the  lives  of 
all  our  children." 

In  his  decision.  Justice  Black  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter:  the  Constitution  meant 
exactly  what  it  said.  The  First  Amendment's 
prohibition  of  any  law  establishing  religion, 
the  Justice  said,  means  Just  that — no  law — 
and  the  Regents'  prayer  was  established  by 
such  a  law. 

Then  Justice  Black,  followed  with  a  schol- 
arly, but  stunningly  lucid  description  of  the 
historic  background  for  the  "separation  of 
church  and  state"  principle  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  history."  he  wrote  as  a 
reminder  to  those  Americans  who  had  for- 
gotten their  history,  "that  this  very  practice 
of  establishing  govemmentally  composed 
prayers  for  religious  services  was  one  of  the 
reasons  which  caused  many  of  our  early 
colonists  to  leave  England  and  seek  religious 
freedom  In  America." 

To  those  who  also  had  forgotten  the  nature 
of  man,  Justice  Black  had  this  reminder: 

"It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  of  the  very  groups  which  had 
most  strenuously  opi}08ed  the  established 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently In  control  of  colonial  governments  In 
this  country  to  write  their  own  prayers  Into 
law,  they  passed  laws  making  their  own  reli- 
gion the  official  religion  of  their  respective 
colonies." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
freedom  of  religion  clause  was  written  Into 
the  P*lr8t  Amendment,  because — as  Justice 
Black  wrote — "these  people  knew,  some  from 


bitter  personal  experience,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual to  worship  In  his  own  way  lay  In  the 
government's  placing  Its  official  stamp  of 
approval  upon  one  particular  kind  of  prayer 
...   or  religious  service. 

Justice  Black  pointed  out  that  the  framers 
of  the  "separation  of  church  and  state"  clause 
were  men  who  had  seen  what  government 
meddling  in  religion  and  religious  persecu- 
tion had  done  in  Europe  and  who  fled  to  this 
country  "filled  with  the  hope  that  they  could 
find  a  place  in  which  they  cotild  pray  when 
they  pleased  to  the  Ood  of  their  faith  In  the 
language   they   chose." 

P*lnaUy.  In  language  that  anyone  could  un- 
derstand. Justice  Black  put  the  Issue  plainly: 
The  government  should  stay  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  prayers  and  the  church  should 
not  meddle  In  government. 

Obviously,  Justice  Black's  eloquent  deci- 
sion didn't  convert  any  of  the  critics,  pri- 
marily because  very  few  of  them,  to  this  day, 
have  read  the  complete  decision.  If  they  had. 
for  Instance,  so  many  of  them  still  wouldn't 
be  uttering  such  nonsense  as  "They're  taking 
God  out  of  the  schools"  or  "Now  they'll  have 
to  take  all  references  to  Ood  out  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  anthems  and 
•In  Ood  We  Trust'  off  our  coins." 

For  If  these  people  had  Indeed  read  the 
school  prayer  decision  In  Its  entirety,  they 
would  have  come  across  this  Important  foot- 
note: 

"There  Is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  school  children  and  others  are  officially 
encouraged  to  express  love  for  our  country 
by  reciting  historical  documents  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  contain 
references  to  the  Deity,  or  by  singing  officially 
espoused  anthems  which  Include  the  com- 
poser's professions  of  faith  In  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
manifestations  In  our  public  life  of  belief  in 
God.  Such  patriotic  or  ceremonial  occasions 
bear  no  true  resemblance  to  the  unquestioned 
religious  exercl.se  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  sponsored  in  this  instance." 

Clear  enough. 

|Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  21.   1971] 

A  True  Conservative 

President  Nixon's  problem  of  finding  a 
suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black 
is  obscured  by  semantics.  In  popular  parlance 
Mr.  Nixon  will  be  searching  for  a  "strict  con- 
structionist" to  replace  the  "liberalism"  of 
many  a  decision  Influenced  by  the  towering 
mind  which  is  -.low  leaving  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Jus- 
tice Black  was  one  of  the  great  "strict  con- 
structionists" of  court  history.  He  was  a 
profound  believer  In  the  Bill  of  Rights;  that 
document  which  was  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  form  ol  the  First  Amendment  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  Individual  from 
the  power  of  the  state. 

The  original  Constitution  was  concerned 
with  the  structure  of  government,  not  with 
the  relationship  of  government  to  the  In- 
dividual citizen.  It  provides  for  a  republican 
form  of  government  Had  there  been  no  BUI 
of  Rights  the  Constitution  would  have  per- 
mitted the  new  government  to  be  as  arbitrary 
towards  the  individual  citizen  as  was  the 
government  from  which  the  American  colo- 
nies were  escaping. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  ever  since  stood 
between  the  individual  and  arblt&ry  state 
power,  but  there  are  always  those  who  want 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  state  and  narrow 
down  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  Justice 
Black  took  the  Bill  of  Rights  seriously,  even 
literally.  He  believed  that  freedom  of  speech, 
no  matter  what  Its  consequences,  was  less 
dangerous  to  society  than  censorship;  that  a 
citizen  really  did  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
Incriminate  himself. 
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Over  and  over  again  he  influenced  the 
court  In  the  direction  of  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  against  the  power  of 
the  stale. 

He  was  a  true  conservative;  so  conservative 
that  he  believed  the  Constitution  should  and 
could  be  made  to  work. 

There  is  no  one  else  on  the  court  who  has 
felt  BO  strongly  about  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  Others  have  often  accepted 
the  Black  view,  but  without  him  It  Is  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would 
survive  today. 

It  is  constantly  being  argued  in  these  times 
that  freedom  for  the  individual  Is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  needs  of  modem,  industrialized, 
urban  society.  There  are  plenty  of  pessimists 
In  the  United  States  today  who  assume  that 
the  kind  of  individual  freedom  Justice  Black 
upheld  Is  a  relic  of  18th  century  utoplanlsm. 
The  current  Issue  of  Time  magazine  carries 
on  Its  cover  the  startling  assertion.  "We  can't 
afford  freedom." 

We  hope  that  in  selecting  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Justice  Black.  Mr.  Nixon  lean  to  the  side 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  BUI  of  Rights 
Is  stUl  workable,  rather  than  to  the  side  of 
the  pessimists  who  consider  freedom  out  of 
date. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  Honorable  Hugo 
Black. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the!  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME  AND  U.N. 
SANCTIONS  SPECIAL  ORDER,  MON- 
DAY, OCTOBER  4,  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  delib- 
eration of  H.R.  8687,  fiscal  1972  author- 
izations for  military  procurement,  the 
other  body  on  Wednesday  will  consider 
an  amendment  which,  unless  altered, 
could  crir^le  the  United  Nations  at  a 
time  when  that  body  is  experiencing  a 
transition  that  may  well  determine  the 
course  of  world  affairs  for  generations 
to  come. 

Section  503  of  H.R.  8687.  as  it  now 
reads,  instructs  the  President  to  end 
existing  prohibitions  on  imports  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  from  non- 
Communist  countries  for  as  long  as  the 
importation  of  like  materials  from  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  is  not  pro- 
hibited. 

While  the  language  of  this  section  al- 
ludes neither  to  the  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  nor  to  chromite  spe- 
cifically, its  obvious  intent  is  to  have  the 
United  States  unilaterally  withdraw  from 
the  sanctions  program  so  that  Rhodesian 
chromite  may  be  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  State  is  op- 
posed to  section  503  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  resumption  of  trade  with  the 
rebellious  Rhodesian  regime  would  vio- 
late our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  which  imposed  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a  resolution 


wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council.  As  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  United  States,  by  adopting  sec- 
tion 503,  would  singlehandedly  destroy 
the  effect  of  article  41  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  provides  for  the 
application  of  sanctions. 

Second,  such  an  unilateral  action  on 
our  part  would  favor  the  repressive  pol- 
icies of  the  Smith  regime  and  undermine 
British  attempts  to  achieve  a  just  set- 
tlement in  their  ongoing  negotiations 
with  the  Rhodesian  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dejmrtment  of  State, 
these  negotiations  may  bear  fruit  in  the 
near  future. 

Third,  for  the  United  States  to  move  at 
this  time  against  the  interests  of  black 
Africans  would  not  only  destroy  any 
credibility  we  hold  with  other  African 
nations  but  would  also  erode  the  faith 
of  concerned  citizens  everywhere  who 
have  been  advised  by  our  President  to 
"watch  our  actions,  not  our  words." 

More  specifically,  such  an  unwise  and 
ill-timed  action  could  be  the  death  knell 
to  our  efforts  to  retain  a  United  Nations 
seat  for  Taiwan.  If  the  Taipei  govern- 
ment Is  to  remain  in  the  United  Nations 
family,  the  vote  of  every  Afro-A.sian 
member  will  be  crucial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  comments  on 
this  issue  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  editorial  pages : 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30    1971] 

UNDrnMINING    THE    CHROME    BOYCOTT 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  has  a  point :  It  is  Ironic 
thai  we  buy  chrome,  a  strategic  metal  used 
In  Jet  aircraft.  mLsriies  and  nviclear  -^ub- 
m.irines.  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is 
the  principal  country  we  use  the  chrome  to 
arm  against.  Some  might  argue  the  irony 
proves  we  arm  too  heavily.  Mr.  Byrd  believes 
it  proves  we're  beccmlng  dangerously  hocked 
on  Soviet  chrome  To  unhook  us.  he  wrote 
into  the  defense  procurement  bill  a  section 
reopening  the  American  market  to  chrome 
from  Rhoderla.  Rhodesia  has  been  unable 
to  sell  chrome  here  since  1966  when  the 
United  States  agreed,  at  the  United  Nations, 
to  stop  trading  with  Rhodesia,  which  had 
declared  Independence  from  Britain  under 
conditions  permitting  indefinite  rule  by  a 
tiny  white  minority 

Well,  legislators  worried  that  we're  dan- 
gerously addicted  to  Soviet  chrome  can  relax. 
Moscow  supplies  60  per  cent  of  our  needs 
but.  even  before  the  Rhodesian  embargo.  It 
regularly  and  reliably  supplied  about  30  per 
cent.  Moscow  has  more  than  doubled  the 
price  but  all  prices  have  risen.  Even  the 
administration,  which  has  hesitated  to  buck 
Mr.  Byrd  on  the  Issue,  concedes  there's  a 
big  excess  of  chrome  In  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. And  only  a  tenth  of  otir  annual  con- 
sumption goes  to  defense. 

If  Mr.  Byrd  prevaUs,  the  United  States 
would — unilaterally  and  alone — be  breaking 
Its  international  word  and  its  clear  United 
Nations  Charter  obligation  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  It  would  be  Jeopar- 
dizing Britain's  current  talks  with  Rhodesia, 
talks  which  Rhodesia  Joined  only  under  the 
economic  pressure  created  In  due  part  by  the 
chrome  boycott  and  which  aim  at  winning 
assurances  of  eventual  majority  rule.  It 
would  be  undermining  both  Its  reputation 
for  allegiance  to  democratic  values,  and  Its 
relations  with  black  African  states. 

The  Senate  Is  now  alx>ut  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulbright  which 
would  give  the  President  dircretlon  to  sus- 


pend the  Byrd  "buy-Rhodesia"  section  if 
"the  national  Interest  or  a  treaty  obligation" 
so  requires.  It  would  be  mce  if  Mr.  Nixon 
would  help  along  this  bipartisan  congres- 
sional effort.  But  even  II  tx>Utlcal  considera- 
tions hold  htm  back,  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed In  the  direction  Indicated  by  Mr. 
Fulbright. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  28,1971] 

An  Ill-timh)  Vote 

The  United  States  Senate,  we  believe,  is 
morally  wrong  in  voting  to  lift  the  ban  on 
the  Import  of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  In 
defiance  of  a  United  Nations  embargo. 

Its  decision  Is  all  the  more  unfortunate  In 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  British 
Government  is  engaged  in  extremely  delicate 
negotiations  aimed  at  finding  a  formula  for 
reconciliation  with  Its  rebel  excolony. 

It  is  true  that  the  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
Security  Council  In  1968  have  failed  in  their 
purpose  of  bringing  down  Rhodesia's  white 
minority  regime.  But  they  have  probably 
hurt  the  Rhodesian  economy  more  than 
Prime  Mimster  Ian  Smith  would  like  to 
admit. 

Inevltebly  the  Senate  vote,  which  seems 
likely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  vrtll  be  haUed  as  a  major 
victory  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  could  cause  him  to 
toughen  his  stand  In  the  negotiations  with 
Britain. 

These  talks  can  only  succeed  if  Mr.  Smith 
can  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  start  his  cotin- 
try  on  the  path  toward  majority  (I.e.)  black 
rule. 

If  he  thinks  he  can  ensure  Rhodesia's  sur- 
vival otherwise,  he  will  certainly  not  yield 
on  this  one  all-important  point.  For  to  yield 
would  mean  agreeing  to  elimination  of  the 
very  ralson  d'etre  of  his  regime.  Now  the  VS. 
Congress  Is  In  the  process  of  encouraging  him 
to  hold  out. 

Apparently  the  Senate  decision  was  influ- 
enced by  a  powerful  lobby  representing  Am- 
erican metal  companies  with  mining  inter- 
ests m  Rhodesia.  This  will  only  make  it  look 
all  the  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  black  African 
countries  which  have  long  campaigned  for 
tougher  action  against  Mr.  Smith's  Rhodesia. 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  legis- 
lation identical  to  section  503  was  intro- 
duced in  both  bodies.  The  House  ver- 
sions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  subsequently  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements 
which  I  chair.  In  public  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses representing  the  Government,  in- 
dustry and  private  organizations.  Based 
on  the  facts  derived  from  these  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  unanimously  agreed 
to  table  the  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  unwarranted  and  destructive. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Affairs  held 
similar  hearings  and  decided  to  table 
legislation  identical  to  that  introduced 
in  the  House. 

Not  to  be  denied,  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  were  successful  in  attaching  it 
as  a  rider  to  H.R.  8687  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  the  facts 
surrounding  this  issue  become  clear,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  other  body  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment  to  section  503  of- 
fered by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

However,  should  that  amendment  fail 
and  section  503  remain  intact,  it  is  my 
intention  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
that  section  in  the  House  on  the  groimds 
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A  THING  OR  TWO  THAT'S  WRONQ 
WITH   THE   REVENUE   ACT  OF   19fl 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloiiB  ok-- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frcp 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rrcss)  is  recognized  fftr 
60  minutes.  i 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reducl4g 
taxes  has  an  undeniable  appeal,  and !  I 
have  voted  for  my  share  of  tax  reductli 
bills  over  the  years.  But  I  cannot  vote  fi 
this  one.  H.R.  10947  does  have  one  or 
good  features,  and  it  is  an  improveme 
over  the  package  submitted  by  Preside! 
Nixon;  but  the  bad  outweighs  the  gi 
My  principal  objection  to  the  bill 
that  it  drastically  reduces  the  amoimt  ^f 
revenue  that  will  be  available  to  the  P( 
eral  Government  over  the  next  decatls. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev  - 
nue  Taxation  estimates  that  the  comb  - 
nation  of  the  new  "Job  Developmei  it 
Credit,"  the  modified  rapid  depreciation 
scheme — "Asset  Depreciation  Range  "  or 
ADR — the  new  Domestic  IntemationfU 
Sales  Corporation — DISC— provlsi^ 
and  the  increase  in  the  low  Income 
lowance  will  cost  the  Treasury  an  ave 
age  of  more  than  $9  billion  every  yelr 
over  the  next  10  years  in  lost  revenue.  1  o 
put  this  In  perspective,  $9  billion  s 
roughly  three  times  more  than  the  Fe«  - 
eral  Government  will  spend  in  the  enti:  e 
1972  fiscal  year  on  elementary  and  sei- 
ondary  education,  six  times  more  then 
will  be  spent  on  health  research,  six  tim  s 
more  than  the  entire  budget  for  the  Ei  i- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  and  ;  0 
times  more  than  Federal  spending  en 
mass  transit. 

There  Is  no  indication  that  the  deman  d 
or  need  for  spending  on  such  things  ta 
health,  education,  housing,  transport!  - 
tion,  and  pollution  control  is  going  to  de- 
cline over  the  next  10  years,  and  trie 
money  is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
somewhere.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19® 
has  already  drastically  eroded  the  pei  - 
manent  tax  base. 

The  current  bill  Just  makes  thine  s 
worse.  We  are  being  extremely  shori- 
sighted  on  these  tax  bills,  and  we  wi|l 
pay  for  it  in  the  years  to  come. 

My  second  objection  to  H.R.  10947  ^ 
that  the  tax  breaks  it  grants  are  heavi: 
skewed  in  favor  of  corporations.  Exce: 
for  the  Increase  in  the  low -income  allc 
ance — $1  billion  a  year — the  only  relli 
individual  taxpayers  get  is  from  the  oneit- 
shot,  1-year  speed-up  in  the  deductio^i 
and  exemption  increases.  Possibly  tt^ 
elimination  of  the  auto  excise  tax  shoulfl 
be  added,  but  this  was  scheduled  to  l^ 
phased  out  anyway,  and  the  auto  con»- 
panies  may  stop  passing  the  cut  on  tb 
the  consumer  after  a  year  or  two.  Busi^ 
ness,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  a  perma- 
nent $5.1  billion  a  year  cut  from  the  Jo ) 
development  credit,  a  13.9  billion  a  yea  r 
cut  from  ADR.  and  $100  to  $200  millio  i 
a  year  from  DISC.  The  ratio  over  tli 
long  nm  is  about  8  to  1. 

I  am  not  opposed  in  principle  to  taic 
cuts  for  business.  But  a  time  when  the 
full  cooperation  of  labor  is  needed  \o 
make  phase  n  wage-price  restraint  b 
workable  is  no  time  to  bait  labor  b  / 


pushing  through  tax  cuta  designed  to 
send  after-tax  business  profits  soaring. 
If  labor  Is  going  to  be  asked  to  exerdae 
restraint  In  Its  wage  demands,  equity 
requires  that  corporate  profits  be  also 
restrained.  An  excess  profits  tax  may  not 
be  the  way  to  do  it,  but  tax  policies  de- 
signed to  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
is  required  are  certainly  not  the  way  to 
dolt. 

Another  defect  in  H.R.  10947  is  its 
protectionism.  The  buy  American  feature 
of  the  investment  tax  credit,  coupled 
with  the  10-percent  Import  surcharge, 
takes  us  right  back  to  the  bad  old  days 
of  Smoot-Hawley.  Ironically,  our  insist- 
ing on  these  protectionist  devices  pre- 
vents our  obtaining  a  decent  reallne- 
ment  of  currencies— a  reallnement  which 
would  save  a  lot  more  American  Jobs 
than  these  protectionist  measiires. 

H.R.  10947  is  also  likely  to  be  extreme- 
ly inflationary.  We  are  already  facing  a 
2-year  deficit  in  excess  of  $50  billion  for 
the  fiscal  years  1971-72.  Now  this  bill 
proposes  to  add  another  $25  billion -plus 
to  the  deficit  over  the  next  3  calendar 
years,  1971-73.  The  prospect  of  these 
additions  being  recouped  by  expenditure 
retrenchments  is  approximately  nil. 

This  Is  fiscally  sloppy.  It  will  make  it 
a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  keep  prices 
and  wages  restrained  in  phase  n. 

Finally,  and  sadly,  HJl.  10947  once 
again  Ignores  the  need  to  finish  the  Job 
of  plugging  tax  loopholes  that  was  so 
timidly  begim  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  BillionB  of  dollars  In  revenue  are 
being  lost  through  the  Jerry-buUt  and 
loophole-ridden  estate  and  gift  tax  sys- 
tem, the  tax  breaks  enjoyed  by  the  oil 
industry  continue  virtually  undisturbed, 
millionaires  continue  to  receive  tax-free 
income  from  State  and  local  bonds,  and 
the  minimum  tax  designed  to  make  the 
very  wealthy  pay  a  little  something  in 
taxes  appears  to  be  filled  with  loopholes 
itself.  There  Is  going  to  be  another  tax- 
payers' revolt  unless  we  do  something 
about  this.  And  the  Job  Is  not  made  any 
easier  by  giving  away  now — for  noth- 
ing— the  tax  reductions  which  may  be 
needed  to  sugar-coat  any  real  loophole- 
plugging  tax  reform. 


THE  RESTORATION  OP  MINED 
LANDS  AFTER  STRIPPING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
strip  mining  of  coal,  and  In  a  few  in- 
stances another  mineral,  in  our  States. 

I  have  long  advocated  legislation 
which  would  require  the  restoration  of 
mined  lands  after  stripping,  with  pro- 
vision for  bonding  or  otherwise  guaran- 
teeing that  the  reclamation  Job  is  done, 
which  would  assure  its  accomplishment 
even  if  the  mining  company  went  out  of 
business. 

My  good  friend.  Congressman  Kxir 
HxcHMR  of  West  Virginia  has  introduced 
a  bin  to  get  rid  of  strip  mining  alto- 
gether. Although  radical,  his  bill  has 
drawn  serious  attention  to  the  problem. 

Congressman  WArm  L.  Hats  has  in- 


troduced another  bill,  somewhat  less 
drastic,  which  would  provide  for  Federal 
regiilatlon  to  assure  mined  land  restora- 
tion and  pn^bit  stripping  in  areas  too 
steep  to  be  back  filled. 

The  Waslilngton  Daily  News,  which 
has  consistently  supported  progressive 
conservation  measures  through  the  years, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strip  mining  in  its  September  30 
issue.  They  call  for  prompt  and  effective 
controls,  but  they  face  up  to  the  practical 
fact  that  50  percent  of  our  coal  supply 
oomes  from  strip  mines  and  the  problem 
of  st<^plng  abuses  will  not  be  solved  by  a 
measure  which  proposes  to  stop  this  type 
of  mining  altogether  and  force  all  miners 
underground  where  they  are  consider- 
ably less  productive  and  in  considerably 
greater  danger. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  editorial 
said: 

Dkauno  With  Stxipfxks 

Reports  that  more  than  half  our  coal  now 
comes  from  strip  mines  should  be  another 
reminder  of  the  need  for  tighter  regulation  of 
coal  stripping  In  this  country. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  states  have  done 
a  poor  Job  of  protecting  themselves  against 
rapacious  mining  practices — partly  because 
of  coal  interests  In  the  legislatures,  partly  be- 
cause strip  mining  Is  often  a  fly-by-nlght 
operation  difficult  to  police. 

As  a  result,  nearly  a  half-mllUon  acres 
of  land  have  been  coal-stripped  In  the  last 
Blx  years,  and  only  one  acre  In  eight  has 
been  reclaimed  and  beautified  once  the  coal 
was  taken  out. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler.  D-W.  Va.,  supported  by 
conservationists,  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  bau  all  strip  mining,  shut  down  exist- 
ing strips  within  six  months  and  require 
coal  companies  to  submit  reclamation  plans 
within  60  days. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  Isn't  quite  that 
simple. 

In  the  first  place,  legislation  outlawing 
strip  mining  and  putting  24,000  miners  out 
of  work  has  little  chance  of  getting  thru 
Congress,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  exceeds  6  per  cent. 

Secondly,  the  power  companies  can't  af- 
ford to  lose  60  per  cent  of  their  coal  supply 
If  they  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  de- 
mand for  electricity. 

And  finally,  there  Is  solid  evidence  that 
stripped  land  can  be  restored — and  even  im- 
proved— If  states  are  wUllng  to  pass  and  en- 
force strict  surface  mining  laws  like  the  one 
In  Pennsylvania. 

Rep.  Hechler  concedes  that  "much  progress 
has  been  made  In  reclaiming  strip-mined 
lands;  there  Is  no  questioning  that  fact " 
So  why  not  try  reclamation  on  a  n-itlonal 
basis? 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  t>acklng  a 
plAn  under  which  the  stsktes  would  be  given 
two  years  to  meet  federal  mining  and  recla- 
nuktion  BtojidardB. 

More  direct  Is  the  proposal  by  Rep.  Wayne 
L.  Haya,  D-Oblo.  Who  wants  to  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Strip  Mine  Reclamation  Oommlselon 
with  the  power  to  regulate  strip  mining  in 
all  the  states.  Stripping  wovild  be  prohibited 
entirely  in  areas  too  steep  to  be  effectively 
backfilled. 

Tighter  controls  on  strip  mining  are  long 
overdue.  And  at  the  rate  the  diggers  are  de- 
facing the  land,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  fur- 
ther delay. 

Additionally,  I  offer  an  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine  by  Ed- 
mund Faltermayer  entitled  "Taming  the 
Strip-Mine  Monster"  which  construc- 
tively discussed  reclamation  work  in 
Pennsylvania: 
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Tamino  the  SniP-MiNE  MoNsm 
I  have  long  loathed  the  very  idea  of  atrip 
mining.  When  men  tear  open  the  land  to  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  to  get  a  seam 
of  coal  and  then  abandon  the  site  in  a  naked 
condition,  the  devastation  can  take  millen- 
nia to  heal.  Nearby  streams  become  murky 
with  aUt  and  toxic  with  acid.  The  huge,  ugly 
spoil  banks — the  rocky  material  dumped  to 
the  side  to  expose  the  coal— support  little 
vegetative  cover  and  are  prone  to  landslides. 
And  when  machmee  chew  Into  the  side  of 
a  mountain  they  leave  steep  "highwalls."  or 
manmade  cliffs,  on  the  uphill  aide  of  the 
cut.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  hundreds  of  miles 
of  these  cliffs  that  have  been  sloshed  across 
the  slopes  of  Appolachla,  and  It  was  a  sicken- 
ing sight. 

Spurred  by  the  shortage  of  oool  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  strip  mining  Is  expanding 
at  a  fearsome  rate  and  now  produces  40  T; 
of  the  nation's  cool.  Angry  voices  are  colling 
for  a  halt  to  the  practice.  In  Weet  Virginia, 
young  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  running  for 
governor,  demands  that  stripping  be  out- 
lawed In  his  state  "completely  Bind  forever." 
Another  West  Virginian.  Representative  Ken 
Hechler.  has  90  coeponsors  for  his  bUl  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  outlaw  It  nationwide.  Aboli- 
tion Is  the  only  solution,  argues  Hechler.  be- 
cause the  various  sUte  laws  requiring  com- 
panies to  restore  strip-mined  sites  are  weak, 
or  have  been  sabotaged  by  lax  enforcement! 
Furthermore,  say  the  abolitionists,  good  rec- 
lamation— assuming  companies  could  be 
compeUed  to  do  it— Is  so  costly  that  it  would 
wipe  out  the  economic  advantages  of  strip 
mining. 

Tet  the  consequences  of  a  total  ban  on 
strip  mining — which  would  mean  more  re- 
liance on  nuclear  power,  and  sending  more 
men  down  to  underground  mines — are  pretty 
unattractive  too.  Besides,  the  aboUtlonlsts 
haven't  made  a  cose  that  good  reclamation 
of  strip  mines  Is  prohibitively  expensive.  It 
coets  $1.60  a  ton  less,  on  the  average,  to  strip 
coal  than  to  send  men  Into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  It.  That  cost  advantage  is  so 
great  that  strtp-mlnlng  companies  can  af- 
ford to  do  some  pretty  fancy  regroomlng  if 
they  are  mode  to  do  It.  I  know  this  la  so, 
because  I've  been  to  Pennsylvania,  a  state 
which  rigorously  enforces  Its  reclamation 
law.  the  toughest  In  the  land.  A  lot  of  Penn- 
sylvania companies  are  now  going  beyond 
what  the  law  requires — replacing  topeoU,  for 
example.  "They've  really  got  religion  on  rec- 
lamation now."  says  William  E.  Ouckert.  who 
runs  the  state's  enfcx-oement  program.  "But." 
he  quickly  adds,  "they  didn't  get  religion 
until  we  put  the  screws  to  them." 

Cynics  will  greet  with  dlsbeUef  the  news 
that  there  Is  a  state  government  anywhere 
that  puts  the  screws  to  the  strtp-mlnlng  in- 
dustry. How  It  happened  Is  worth  telling. 
With  more  scarred  acreage  than  any  other 
state,  Pennsylvania  also  has  the  country's 
biggest  constituency  of  outdoorsmen  to  no- 
tice all  the  ruined  terrain — i.i  million  li- 
censed hunters  and  800,000  fUhermen— and 
they  know  how  to  lobby.  Pennsylvania  also 
has  Bin  Ouckert,  a  powerhouse  of  a  man 
at  63  who  got  Into  the  strip-mine  fluht  In 
the  1960b. 

The  outdoorsmen  fought  hard  to  get  a 
tough  law  on  the  books.  Guckert  recalla. 
and  when  some  legislators  sat  on  the  bill 
"we  beat  the  Uvlng  H  out  of  them"  at  the 
polls.  A  good  law  finally  passed  In  1963.  and 
Ouckert  took  over  the  enforcement  agency 
four  years  later.  Almost  immediately,  he 
was  pressured  by  a  political  boes  to  go  easy 
on  a  strip  miner  who  was  violating  the  rules. 
But  Ouckert,  who  had  the  full  backing  of 
then  Oovernor  Raymond  Shafer  (as  well  as 
hU  BucceMor,  ICiton  Shapp) .  angrily  refused. 
From  that  day,  he  says,  he  has  operated 
without  political  Interference. 

In  the  four  yean  that  Ouckert  and  his 
20  Inspectors  have  been  riding  herd  on  800 
bitumlnoiM  strip-mine  operators,  the  results 


have  begun  to  show.  At  16  different  locations 
I  saw  the  land  completely  "backfilled"  by  law 
to  approximately  Its  original  contours.  This 
means  that  all  the  material  in  spoU  banks 
has  been  bulldozed  back  Into  the  deep 
trenches  where  the  coal  lay,  In  a  manner 
that  completely  buries  those  ugly  "high- 
walls."  In  Pennsylvania  they  not  only  bock- 
flU  completely,  but  do  It  prompUy,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  exposure  of  acld-formlng 
strata  to  air  and  water.  Even  temporary  water 
poUutlon  U  prohibited.  Water  that  collects 
while  mining  Is  underway  must  be  treated 
In  settlement  basins. 

We  come  to  Emerson  Bowser's  farm  In  Jef- 
ferson County.  His  rolling  cropland  was  lit- 
erally turned  upside  down  for  oo«a — with 
vast  spoil  banks  and  80-foot  highwalls  at 
one  point — but  today  you'd  never  know  it. 
Tall  com  grows  in  the  replaced  topsoU,  and 
the  fertility  Is  coming  back.  In  five  years, 
says  Browser,  "there  wont  be  any  difference." 
In  his  crop  yields. 

Pennsylvania  in   fact  is  getting  an  extra 
dividend  from  lu  law:   vast  tracts  of  land 
damaged   In   bygone  days,   when  laws  were 
lenient,  are  being  restored.  With  today's  big- 
ger machines,  companies  can  return  to  for- 
merly strip-mined  sites  to  work  seams  that 
were  too  deep  to  be  stripped  profitably  In  the 
past;  and  when  they  do,  they  must  put  the 
whole  thing  back  together.  In  a  mountain- 
ous  area    near   Clearfield,   In   the   center   of 
the  state,  the  Improvement  Is  breathtaking 
On  one  side  you  can  see  an  "active"  site  with 
spoil   banks   and  Ughtwalls  from  the  past 
newly  churned  up  for  deeper  coeJ— a  lunai^ 
landscape  If  there  ever  was  one.  On  the  other 
side   the  land   U   regarded   and   planted  as 
rar  as  the  eye  can  see.  Companies  returning 
to  old  sites  ore  restoring  "thousands  of  acres 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,"  Ouckert  says, 
mat  is  why  he  doesn't  want  to  ban  all  strtp 
mining  now.  for  then  the  sUte  Itself  would 
have   to  restore  these   "orphans"   lands   at 
enormoois  cost. 

In  the  early  1960s,  when  trying  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  Pennsylvania  law,  strip-mine 
companies  warned  that  the  cost  of  eUborate 
reclamation  would  put  them  out  of  business 
As  It  turns  out,  strip-mine  production  of  soft 
cool  has  Increased  somewhat  under  the  new 
law,  and  reclamation  adds  an  amazingly  low 
16*  to  the  average  cost  of  getting  a  ton  of 
cool  out  of  the  ground. 

Ttie  foes  of  strip  mining  take  IltUe  comfort 
from  the  Pennsylvania  experience,  which  to 
them  comes  from  a  unique  combination  of 
broad  public  concern  and  honest  enforce- 
ment. Meanwhile,  they  say,  the  damage  goes 
on.   Stripping  is  Just  geUlng  underway   on 
a  large  scale  In  such  western  sUtee  as  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Wyoming.  To  appreciate  the 
freebootlng  atmosphere  that  still  prevails  in 
most  states,  cross  from   Pennsylvania  into 
Ohio  as  I  reoenUy  did.  There,  under  the 
reclamation  Uw  that  la  an  Insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  that  state's  citizenry,  companies 
are  leaving  sheer  vertical  highwalls.  some  of 
them  150  feet  high  and  close  to  busy  roads. 
Obviously  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
quickly.  Pennsylvania  1  reclamation  stand- 
arda.  which  may  soon  be  tightened  further. 
should  become  the  minimum  for  the  whole 
naUon.  The  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  has  pro- 
posed that  Congress  set  federal  standards  for 
rsclomaUon,  to  be  applied  within  two  years 
If  states  don't  enact  sufficiently  strong  rules 
In  the  meantime.  But  the  states  should  not 
need  a  prod  from  Washington.   Public  In- 
dignation Is  rising,  and  a  whole  Industry  is, 
In  a  sense,  on  trial  for  its  life. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  turns 
out  that  one  of  the  unsatisfied  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  Sharpstown  Realty  Co 
is  one  Will  WUson,  Jr.,  to  whom  the  sum 
of  $11,000  is  owed.  This  Wilson  is  none 
other  than  the  same  Will  Wilson  who 
was  once  employed  as  Sharpstown 
Realty's  legal  counsel,  the  same  Will  Wil- 
son w^o  himself  borrowed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  Sharpstown  Realty, 
and  paid  it  back,  not  in  cash,  but  in 
kind.  That's  the  sort  of  bartering  that 
probably  broke  good  old  Sharpstown  Re- 
alty in  the  first  place. 

I  said  once  that  Will  WUson  at  least 
stuck  by  his  old  pal,  Prank  Sharp.  But  I 
guess  his  loyalty  does  not  reach  as  far 
as  his  wallet,  because  there  Is  old  Will, 
right  in  line  behind  the  poor  Jesuits! 
from  whom  Sharp  stole  millions,  want- 
ing to  get  his  share  of  the  ver>'  watery 
assets  of  Sharpstown  Realty. 

How  is  it  that  Sharpstown  Realty  ever 
wound  up  owing  Will  Wilson  money,  at 
this  late  date?  He  was  supposed  to  have 
severed  his  ties  with  the  Sharp  empire 
way  back  in  the  beginning  of  1969. 
Moreover,  the  last  I  heard,  it  was  Wilson 
who  owed  Sharp  money,  not  the  other 
way  around.  But  then  the  thickets  and 
mazes  of  brambles  of  Sharp's  finances 
make  anything  possible. 

So    there   is    old    Will,    Sharp's    chief 
lawyer,  out  there  in  line  with  Sharp's 
other  creditors.  And  imagine,  Wilson's 
pals    In    the    Justice    Department    let 
Sharp  chisel  the  people  out  of  even  so 
much  as  having  Sharp  with  a  tenth  of 
his  crimes.  WeU,  that  is  Justice.  If  WU- 
son loses  his  11  grand,  that  wiU  be  little 
enough  of  the  Justice  he  has  coming  to 
him.  His  loss  wiU  not  hurt  him  nearlv  as 
much  as  the  thousands  of  stockholders, 
the  thousands  of  pohcyholders,  and  God 
knows  how  many  other  poor  innocents 
who  were  scalped,  sheared,  and  taken  to 
the  cleaners  by  Sharp  and  his  pals,  in- 
cluding our  friend  WUson,  lawyer,  confi- 
dant of  scoundrels  and  now,  appearing 
In  a  new  role  in  the  Sharpstown  Follies, 
mustachioed     creditor,     complete     with 
black  cape.  I  guess  that  WUson  figures 
that  whUe  it  was  OK  for  him  to  work  out 
his  debts  to  Frank  Sharp.  Sharp  had  bet- 
ter ante  up  his  debts  to  Wilson  in  cold 
cash.  That  is  the  way  things  are  in 
Sharpstown,  where  only  yesterday,  WU- 
son was  a  debtor.  He  has  paid  his  debt 
to  Sharp,  In  cash,  in  kind,  and  in  im- 
munity, and  I  suppose  he  figures  it  Is 
time  for  Sharp  to  bleed  for  Will  WUson 
for  a  change. 


STRIP  MINING:  A  NEED  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL CONCERN  OVER  AN  ECO- 
LOGICAL DISASTER 


THE   SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 
XIJTT 

Tlie  BPEJiKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalb)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Puxtok)  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  practice  of  strip  mining  for 
coal  is  a  deplorable  practice.  The  price 
paid  in  environmental  damage,  {personal 
injury  and  death,  and  sheer  drudgery 
for  those  who  must  extract  coal  or  any 
other  mineral  and  ore  slnu>ly  is  not 
worth  the  cost. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  public's  at- 
tention is  brought  to  focus  aa  this  prob- 
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lem  but  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
strip  mining,  with  low  visibility  due  to 
remoteness  from  population  centers,  it 
Is  difflciilt  to  maintain  the  spotlight  on 
the  problem. 

Nonetheless,  the  pernicious  pract  ce 
continues  and  the  devastation  it  cauies 
continues  to  Increase. 

Our  House  colleague,  the  gentlemfen 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hbchler)  1  as 
fought  a  continuing  battle  against  t  lis 
practice  with  limited  success.  This  is  no 
easy  battle.  There  are  many  interests 
involved,  many  of  them  himian  interes  ts, 
which  are  difficult  to  resolve.  Nonetl  e- 
less,  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  jor 
his  past  work  and  most  deserving  of  As- 
sistance as  he  continues 

These  efforts  are  being  assisted 
through  the  media.  In  particular,  ifcr. 
William  Oreenburg,  of  the  Nashville  T^n- 
nessean,  is  currently  doing  a  series  of  4r- 
tlcles  on  strip  mining  and  the  vast  arfay 
of  problems  and  complexities  involved 
in  equitably  halting  the  practice,  or  I  at 
least  bringing  under  reasonable  controls 
to  insure  the  environmental  integrity!  of 
the  regions  which  are  mined  as  well  I  as 
the  economic  viability  and  persoiial 
safety  of  those  who  are  engaged  In  ihe 
practice.  I 

I  have  foimd  Mr.  Greenburg's  artldles 
to  be  among  the  most  enlightening  4nd 
provocative  of  any  I  have  read  to  dfrte 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
them  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  triis 
point  with  my  commendation  of  them 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleague^. 

The  articles  follow :  I 

Strip  Mining  Leaves  Trail  of  Want.  RpiN 
(By  William  Oreenburg)  ' 

Latoixstte,  Tenn. — Coal,  which  ofice 
promised  riches  to  this  East  Tennessee 
mouQtaia  area,  alter  decades  of  strip  mining 
baa  left  ahocltlng  poverty,  widespread  suller- 
Ing — and  ravaged  land. 

Last  nscal  year  coal  valued  at  •12.2  mllAon 
was  strip  mined  from  acreage  in  Campttell. 
Claiborne,  Anderson,  Morgan  and  Scott  cotin 
ties.  Strip  mined  coal  from  the  entire  aflate 
was  valued  at  915.5  million. 

But  tours  of  these  five  counties  by  a  rep( 
er-photographer    team    during    the    last    12 
weeks  show  the  area  has  been  drained  o4  Its 
mineral,  financial  and  human  resources. 

These  pteople  are  poor.  Their  homelan4  Is 
barren.  The  coal  is  being  taken  from  Ihe 
earth.  Oaplng  scars  and  frequent  landslides 
remain.  Floods  are  an  everpreaent  fear.    > 

All  across  the  nation  strip  mining  has  In- 
come an  environmental  and  political  debate. 
Here  in  Upper  East  Tennessee  It  Is  not  a  n|at- 
ter  for  debate;  It  Is  a  reality.  . 

Here  is  the  legacy  strip  mining  has  left  ihls 
section  of  Tennessee: 

1.  Most  of  the  coal  lands  In  these  Qve  coun- 
ties are  owned  by  a  handful  of  giant  l^nd 
companies,  many  of  whose  owners  and  stock- 
holders reside  outside  Tennessee  and  s^me 
outside  the  United  States.  They  pay  a  |jlt- 
tance  in  land  taxes.  | 

2.  The  multl-mlUlon-dollar  sales  of  |:oal 
mined  from  these  Tennessee  lands  brlnginot 
a  penny  of  tax  revenue  to  the  state  of  "fen- 
nesoee  or  its  counties  or  cities.  There 
state  tax  on  mineral  wealth  In  Tenni 

3.  With  the  exception  of  Anderson  Ci 
ty — where  Oak  Ridge  Is  located — these 
ties  where  coal  is  strip  mined  rank  amoni 
poorest  In  the  state  and  the  people  are  iard 
preaaed  by  poverty-level  Incomes  Tcfung 
people  are  fleeing  from  the  are*  by  the  Itun- 
dreds  each  year.  ' 

4.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equlpi^ent 
used  in  strip  mining  co«I,  that  sboulf  be 
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tazed  as  jieraonal  property  used  in  business. 
Is  not  listed  in  county  assessors  books. 

5.  Landslides  threaten  human  life,  roads, 
railways  and  farmlands,  and  create  major 
flood  hazards. 

6.  Streams  are  choked  by  debris,  silt  and 
gigantic  boulders,  and  sometimes  are  filled 
with  acid  causing  danger  to  health  and  addi- 
tional flood  threats.  Also,  pollution  could 
spread  to  other  arecM  In  the  state  with  fxDesl- 
ble  danger  to  water  supplies. 

7.  Laws  governing  strip  mining  in  Tennes- 
see are  weak  and  inadequate.  Laws  governing 
coal  mine  operating  companies — relating  to 
overweight  trucks,  motor  vehicle  operation 
and  blasting — are  laxly  enforced  and  often 
completely  ignored. 

These  five  counties  make  up  the  state's 
Northeast  Coal  Field  and  In  1970  accounted 
for  77%  of  the  nearly  eight  million  tons  of 
all  coal  produced  in  Tennessee. 

Strip  mining,  however,  is  Increasing 
rapidly.  Nine  strip  mines  have  opened  In 
Fentress  County  during  the  last  year  and 
stepijed-up  activity  Is  taking  place  In  other 
areas  of  the  state. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  strip  mining — 
but  do  not  know  what  It  Is 

Strip  mining  Is  a.  method  of  extracting 
coal  by  carrying  away  the  dirt  and  rock 
cover  and  scooping  the  mineral  out  with 
bulldozers  and  front  end  loaders. 

Deep  mining,  the  more  familiar  method 
of  extracting  coal,  is  done  by  boring  tunnels 
or  sinking  shafts.  Then  the  coal  Is  dug  out 
and  hauled  to  an  opening. 

But  strip  mining  Is  done  mostly  on  the 
sides  of  mountains.  This  is  called  contour 
stripping.  Strip  mining  done  on  flat  terrain 
Is  called  area  stripping. 

First  a  road  Is  cut  up  the  mountain  after 
prospecting  has  determined  coal  is  present. 
Then  explosives  blast  away  and  loosen  dirt 
and  rock. 

Buldozers  move  In  and  clear  otT  dirt  and 
rock  by  pushing  It  over  the  side  of  the  motin- 
taln.  The  dirt  and  rock  Is  called  overburden. 
The  overburden  deposited  on  the  mountain- 
side Is  called  the  spoil  bank. 

The  flat  surface  that  is  left  after  the  over- 
burden has  been  cleared  Is  called  the  bench. 
The  coal  Ls  exposed  here  and  Is  dug  out. 
creating  a  pit — thus  sometimes  the  reference, 
strip  pit.  The  coal  is  loaded  on  trucks  which 
haul  It  to  steam  plants  or  tipples  at  rail 
heads. 

The  steep  side  of  the  mountain  that  has 
been  created  by  clearing  away  the  overburden 
and  that  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  bench 
Is  called  the  high  wall. 

As  more  coal  is  dug  from  the  seam  that 
extends  into  the  mountain,  more  overburden 
U  removed  and  the  high  wall  la  pushed  back 
until  the  entire  portion  of  the  mountain 
covering  the  coal  seam  is  sliced  off. 

Strip  mining  of  coal  has  Increased  because 
It  is  cheaper  to  produce  this  way. 

Coal  is  covered  by  one  million  acres  of 
land  In  these  five  countle*.  Nine  land  compa- 
nies that  deal  in  coal  own  335,000  acres  in 
these  counties. 

The  largect  of  these  companies  Is  the  mam- 
moth Coal  Creek  combine,  composed  of  Coal 
Creek  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Pop- 
lar Creek  Coal  Co.  and  the  Winters  Oap  land 
holdings. 

Coal  Creek,  which  has  approximately  65,- 
000  acres  In  Anderson.  Campbell  and  Morgan 
counties.  Is  owned  by  266  stockholders 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Tennessee  Land  and  Mining  Co.  owns  80,- 
000  acres  In  Anderson.  Campbell  and  Scott 
counties.  The  company  is  a  partnership  with 
the  major  Interest  held  by  E.  L.  Spetnagel 
family  of  Vtm  Preston,  Conn. 

Another  large  landowner  with  the  unusual 
name  of  The  American  Association  Ltd.  Is  a 
British  company,  90%  of  whooe  stockholders 
reside  in  London. 

This  company  owns  44.000  acres  In  Clai- 
borne County,  almost  all  the  coal-produc- 
ing land,  and  6,000  acres  In  Campbell  County. 


Even  the  Payne-Baker  BIstate,  with  39,000 
acres  In  Scott  County  and  1,000  acres  in 
Morgan  County  Is  not  held  primarily  by 
Tenneeseans. 

The  estate  Is  managed  by  U.S.  Sen.  Howard 
H.  Baker  Jr.,  whose  mother  has  a  one-ninth 
intereet  In  the  property.  The  rest  of  the  land 
Is  owned  by  the  Payne  family  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Baker  was  a  Payne. 

Koppers  Co..  the  PUtsbtirgh-based  indus- 
trial giant,  owns  49,000  acres  mainly  In 
Campbell  County. 

Ford,  Faust  it  Cheely,  a  Tennessee  owned 
and  managed  company,  has  32,000  acres  in 
Morgan  County. 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  founded 
by  a  Scotsman  and  with  stockholders  all 
over  the  country.  Is  a  land  and  mining  firm 
with  19,000  acres  In  Scott  County  and  near- 
ly 1,000  acres  in  Campbell  County. 

These  companies  are  assessed  at  between 
»30  and  $40  an  acre  In  land  that  produces 
not  only  coal  but  millions  of  dollars  of  tim- 
ber. By  comparison  farm  land  In  these  five 
counties  is  assessed  at  between  $100  and  $500 
an  acre. 

Besides  paying  a  small  property  tax  these 
companies  return  not  one  penny  In  revenue 
to  the  state  of  Tennessee  on  the  Income  they 
earn  from  coal.  Moreover,  they  take  a  deple- 
tion allowance  on  federal  corporate  income 
taxes. 

"We  have  nothing  in  Tennessee  of  a  de- 
finite element  that  taxes  minerals  in  the 
state."  said  Freely  B.  Cook,  director  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization. 

Prank  Phillips,  Scott  County  tax  assessor, 
said  coal  properties  are  assessed  at  $30  an 
acre  and  mineral  rights  without  surface 
ownership  are  assessed  at  $10  an  acre. 

This  lack  of  tax  revenue  from  companies 
that  hold  a  major  portion  of  the  Income- 
producing  land  In  the  five  counties  has 
meant  some  of  lowest  earnings  per  person  In 
the  entire  state. 

Anderson  County,  because  of  Oak  Ridge, 
has  the  highest  per-person  income  In  the 
area. 

Morgan  County  ranks  seventh  from  the 
bottom  in  the  amount  of  money  earned  each 
year  by  each  of  Its  citizens — $982,  well  below 
the  state  average  of  $2,038  Claiborne  Is  lOth 
from  the  bottom,  Scott  is  15th  and  Campbell 
is  20th. 

Net  out-mlgratlon  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  was  7,063  from  Ander- 
son, 4,687  from  Campbell,  1,943  from  Morgan, 
2,790  from  Scott  and  1,253  from  Claiborne. 

These  counties  are  poor  not  only  because 
the  land  companies  do  not  pay  a  share  of 
taxes  equal  to.  or  higher  than  farmers,  but 
also  because  moat  of  the  coal  companies  do 
not  pay  taxes  on  equipment  used  In  strip 
mining. 

Equipment,  furniture  and  machinery  used 
in  business  is  supposed  to  be  taxed  as  per- 
sonal property. 

An  example  Is  Four  Leaf  Coal  Co.,  listed  In 
Tennessee  Department  of  Conservation 
records  as  either  based  or  doing  business  In 
Claiborne  County.  The  company  Is  not  on  the 
county  tax  books. 

Four  Leaf,  In  the  Conservation  Records, 
submitted  a  financial  statement  in  support 
of  a  self-surety  bond  stating  the  company 
owned  $11,756  In  vehicles  and  $1,130,660  In 
mining  equipment. 

"They  (strip  miners)  go  over  the  state  line. 
They  go  over  the  county  lines.  We  can't  find 
them,"  said  Claiborne  County  Assessor  John 
Oreer. 

The  coal  Industry  Is  a  financial  burden  on 
the  state  and  the  counties  also  because  of 
the  damage  It  causes. 

The  State  Highway  Department  and 
oounty  highway  department*  have  spent 
time  and  money  cleaning  roadi,  culverts  and 
streams  of  debris  that  has  come  down  from 
the  strip  mines. 

Last  April  Anderson  County  Engineer 
Gordon  E.  Colbern  said  the  cotmty  had  spent 
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•17,000  cleaning  oC  on  one  small  section  of 
Frost  Bottom  Road  fcrtlowlng  closing  of  the 
Crass  strip  mine  16  months  before. 

In  Claiborne,  State  Highway  Department 
crews  have  been  cleaning  out  since  last  spring 
a  section  of  Highway  90  that  has  been  covered 
by  a  slide  which  also  altered  the  course  of  a 
stream. 

Acid  that  has  run  off  from  deep  mines  but 
aggravated  by  strip  mining  which  h£w  opened 
some  of  the  old  underground  areas  has 
ruined  the  water  supply  of  the  tiny  hamlet 
of  White  Oak  In  Campbell  County.  In  Clalr- 
fleld  some  persons  are  forced  to  boll  their 
water  and  add  Clorox  to  It  to  make  it  safe  to 
drink 

In  Petros  In  Morgan  County  gardens  that 
once  grew  corn,  beans  and  other  vegetables 
now  look  like  strip  mines  from  the  debris 
carried  down  the  mountain  by  Crooked  Pork 
Creek. 

•  We  lost  20  bushels  of  potatoes  and  four  or 
five  bushels  of  beans,"  aald  Mrs.  Melvln  Mas- 
sengU  of  Petros  when  asked  about  flood  dam- 
age We  lived  here  32  years  and  we  never 
had  such  heavy  floods  until  two  years  ago 
when  they  started  stripping  heavy." 

"We  are  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  when  it  rains. 
We  Just  stay  up  all  night,"  she  added. 

Byrd  W.  Duncan  Sr.  of  Graves  Gap  in  the 
heart  of  the  Anderson  County  coal-bearing 
mountains  said  the  blasting  Is  starting  to 
get  heavy. 

"If  they  shatter  my  home,  I'm  going  to  get 
the  law,"  Duncan  said.  "I  want  to  see  If 
we  really  have  law  In  this  county.  The  state 
man  v.'as  vip  here  the  other  day  and  said  the 
laws  were  not  strong  enough  to  control  strip 
mining  and  that  the  strip  miners  were  too 
fwwerful." 

While  the  strip  miners  cover  roads  and 
fields  with  debris,  they  are  riding  roughshod 
over  the  roads  with  overweight  ooaj  trucks. 
There  is  no  license  plate  In  Tennesee  which 
permits  a  vehicle  to  weigh  with  Its  load  more 
than  73.280  pounds. 

"I've  driven  one  load  that  weighed  111,000 
pounds  and  many  that  weighed  90,000 
pounds."  said  Bud  Hackler  of  Hambllntown 
In  Claiborne  County. 

Cedrlc  Jurgens,  a  former  Marine  officer 
hired  as  welghman  for  Scott  County,  re- 
signed last  week  after  General  Sessions  Court 
Judge  Merle  Waters  dismissed  15  cases 
against  overweight  trucks  after  repwatedly 
putting  the  cases  off^many  since  May  12. 

It  has  been  220  years  since  the  flrst  writ- 
ten account  of  coal  In  Tennessee  was  made 
near  Cumberland  Gap,  19  years  before  Daniel 
Boone  passed  through  the  area. 

"We  camped  on  the  banks  where  we  found 
very  good  coal,"  observed  Dr.  Thomas  Walker 
on  April  13,  1760.  while  leading  the  Loyal 
Land  Co.  expedition. 

Writing  in  1947,  Robert  L.  Klncald  In  "The 
Wilderness  Road"  said  the  coal  Walker  had 
"discovered  on  the  banks  of  Flat  Creek 
would  bring  riches  to  the  mountains."  But 
today  there  are  no  riches — only  poverty,  suf- 
fering and  bare,  ravaged  land. 

Landowners.  Miners  Enjot  Tax  Loopholes 
(By  William  Oreenburg) 

Tazewjxl,  Tenn. — Coalfield  landowners 
and  strip  miners  enjoy  loopholes  and  lax 
enforcement  which  permits  them  to  realize 
tax  benefits  other  citizens  of  Tennessee  do 
not  have 

"The  strip  miners  and  the  landowners 
don't  pay  their  share  of  the  tax  burden 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it."  said  Camp- 
bell County  Judge  Jack  R.  Alexander.  "The 
absentee  ownership  of  the  land  gets  me  mad 
and  they  have  been  getting  away  with  It  for 
years." 

A  study  of  tax  records  and  property  own- 
ership by  a  team  of  newsmen  Investigating 
strip  mining  In  Tennessee  disclosed: 

1.  Coalfield  landowners  pey  minimal  prop- 
erty taxes,  lees  even  than  fanners.  Many  of 
these  owners  are  from  out  of  state. 


2.  Because  there  la  no  mineral  tax  In 
Tennessee,  the  state  and  Its  counties  and 
cities  receive  not  one  penny  in  tax  revenue 
on  Income  from  multlmllllon  dollar  sales  of 
coal. 

3.  The  only  county  that  tried  to  raise  a 
privilege  tax  on  coal  mining  found  that  an 
alliance  of  mining  companies  applied  pres- 
sure on  the  quarterly  court  and  beat  back  the 
tax  measure. 

4.  strip  mine  operators,  some  of  them  from 
out  of  state,  pay  little  or  no  property  taxes 
on  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
used  in  their  business. 

In  1970,  the  giant  British  land  company. 
The  American  Association  Ltd.,  which  owns 
44,000  acres  In  the  coal  production  portion 
of  Claiborne  County,  paid  $6,000  in  jwxjp- 
erty  taxes. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  and  a  subeldleoy  of  Contmental  OU 
Co.,  leases  21,000  acres  of  American  Asso- 
ciation holdings. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1970,  Consolidation  produced,  according  to 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Labor,  1,257,- 
240  tons  of  coal.  The  market  value  of  coal 
that  year  was  about  $4.60  a  ton. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  call  for  a  royalty 
payment  of  15  cents  a  ton  to  American  As- 
sociation. This  would  mean  that  In  one  year 
the  firm  with  90%  of  Its  stockholders  living 
in  London  made  $198,686  from  Just  that 
lease.  Moreover,  Consolidation  pays  the 
property  taxes  on  Its  lease,  which  was  $65,- 
000  in  1970,  ^19,000  of  which  was  In  build- 
ings and  equipment  from  Its  deep  mines. 

The  American  Association  has  coal  leases, 
mainly  for  strip  mining,  on  the  rest  of  Its 
holdings.  Although  Information  on  the  terms 
of  these  leases  was  not  available,  the  royal- 
ties from  strip  mining  of  coal  throughout 
the  aitate  generally  are  running: 

25  to  40  cents  a  ton. 

A  percentage  of  the  groes  after  the  sale 
price  rises  above  $6. 

A  stipulated  annual  minimum. 

Provisions  to  pay  property  taxes. 

This  past  spring  the  American  Association 
appealed  new  appraisals  levied  as  the  result 
of  a  new  state  law  but  later  dropped  the  ac- 
tion. In  its  appeal,  the  giant  land  owner 
stated : 

"For  many  years  the  property  in  Claiborne 
County  was  assessed  at  10%  while  The  Amer- 
ican Association  was  assessed  at  fair  mar- 
ket value.  However,  the  amotint  of  tax  dol- 
lars was  not  sufficient  to  complain." 

Although  the  combined  American  Associa- 
tion and  Consolidation  tax  was  ^71,000  dol- 
lars, the  county  tax  books  had  the  American 
Association  down  for  taxes  of  $18,000  In  1970 
on  all  Its  holdings  before  the  assessment 
was  changed  in  the  county  trustee  offices. 

In  1962,  and  In  1960  the  American  Asso- 
ciation paid  $14,479  on  its  Claiborne  County 
holdings,  which  It  acquired  during  the  1890*8. 

It  is  not  possible  to  plnpK>lnt  the  Income 
of  other  large  landowners  as  It  was  the  Amer- 
ican Association.  The  American  Association  Is 
the  single  dominant  company  with  a  big 
lease  in  a  county,  which  permitted  analysis. 

This  disparity  between  landowner  Income 
and  tax,  however,  is  obvious.  This  same  sit- 
uation applies  to  all  other  holdings  In  the 
northeast  coal  fields  of  Claiborne,  Campbell. 
Anderson.  Morgan,  and  Scott  counties,  among 
the  poorest  in  the  state. 

Tennessee  Land  and  Mining  Co..  controlled 
by  a  Connecticut  family,  owns  60,000  acres  In 
Anderson,  Scott,  and  Campbell  counties. 

In  Anderson  County,  the  company  owns 
21.324  acres  valued  at  $687,480.  The  assess- 
ment In  1970  was  $240,618.  With  a  rate  of 
$4.96,  the  taxes  were  $12,107. 

E.  L.  Spetnagel,  managing  partner  of  Ten- 
nessee Land  and  Mining  from  New  Preston. 
Conn.,  said  royalties  are  a  "piddling  amount" 
of  the  cost  of  coal. 

The  Mammoth  Coal  Creek  land  combine 
owns  i^tproxlinately  66,000  acres  In  Campbell, 
Anderson,  and  Morgan  counties.  On  S4,041 


acres  of  land  In  Anderson  County,  Coal  Creek 
was  appraised  at  $1,294,170  and  assessed  at 
$442,959.  Taxes  were  $21,926. 

Warren  Haydon,  secretary -treastirer  and 
general  manager  of  Coal  Creek  said  his  com- 
pany earns  half  Its  Income  from  coal. 

Koppers  Co.,  the  Pittsburgh  industrial 
giant,  owns  49,000  acres,  all  but  a  few  him- 
dred  In  Campbell  County.  In  1962,  Koppers 
sold  the  coal  rights  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  nearly  $700,000.  TVA  makes  a 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  state.  Nothing 
goes  to  tne  county. 

The  Payne-Baker  estate,  managed  by  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  Jr.,  holds  all  but  1,000  of  Its 
40,000  acres  in  Scott  County.  In  1970.  the 
land  company  paid  $18,941  In  Scott  County 
on  an  assessment  of  $324,315. 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  with 
stockholders  all  over  the  country,  has  19,000 
of  Its  20,000  acres  In  Scott  County.  It  was 
assessed  at  •173,166  and  paid  $12,989  In  taxes 
in  1970. 

Ford,  Faust,  and  Cheely,  a  Tennessee  com- 
pany managed  by  toraaer  University  of  Ten- 
nessee football  player  Hugh  Faust,  owns  32,- 
048  acres  In  Morgan  Oounty,  appraised  at 
$1,144,550.  On  a  sampling  of  four  tracts 
totaling  1,815  acres,  the  assessment  was  $18,- 
681  and  the  taxes  were  $761. 

Campbell  Coimty  had  valued  Tbe  Ten- 
nessee Land  and  Mining  holdings  at  $785,870 
and  the  Llndaay  Land  Co.'s  3.358  acres  at 
$230,000  to  reflect  the  value  of  the  ooal  In  the 
ground. 

But  on  the  appraisal  cards  for  these  firms 
In  the  Oampbell  County  Courthouse,  the 
values  are  crossed  out.  The  Tennessee  Land 
and  Mining  oard  reads  $449,000  and  the 
Lindsay  Land  card  reads  $112,650. 

Campbell  County  Tax  Assessor  J.  P.  Ayers 
said  these  cases  were  appealed  before  he  took 
office.  He  ^id  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion changed  the  appraisals. 

In  only  one  oounty,  Sequatchie,  which  lies 
In  the  state's  Southeast  Coal  Field,  was  the 
tax  assessor,  Ivan  Condra.  partially  success- 
ful In  Increasing  the  value  of  land  to  reflect 
the  coal  in  the  ground. 

Condra  said  the  contract  the  state  had 
with  the  appraisal  company  did  not  provide 
for  valuation  of  mineral  wealth.  He  said  this 
became  a  problem  because  land  oompanlee 
challenged  htm  by  protesting  that  he  was 
trying  to  change  figures  of  expert  appralssJ 
firms. 

Condra  said  that  in  the  fall  of  1969  he 
notified  the  state  division  of  property  assess- 
ment, and  armed  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  studies,  increased  the  value  of  the  ooal 
land  by  approximately  $300  an  acre. 

Condra  said  the  two  companies,  Tennessee 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  and  U.S.  Steel  Corp.. 
appealed  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalisation 
and  the  appraisal  was  dropped  to  an  Increase 
of  $180  an  acre. 

Condra  added,  however,  that  be  has  not 
been  able  to  tax  the  ooal  that  is  strip  mined 
because  It  Is  not  listed  In  any  county  studies 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

He  explained  that  the  strip  miners  Just 
move  along  with  tnelr  drills  and  where  they 
find  coal,  they  start  stripping. 

"We  must  assess  a  year  in  advance  and 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  coal  is  pres- 
ent If  not  Included  In  available  studies," 
Condra  said.  "When  the  strippers  come  in 
you  know  that  it  is  there  and  all  you  can 
do  is  sit  and  watch  the  trucks  roll  by,  loaded 
with  coal." 

Scott  County  attempted  to  raise  a  tax  of 
another  type  to  reflect  Income  from  cocU  pro- 
duction— a  severance  tax. 

The  severance  tax  will  be  the  center  of 
increasing  debate  in  the  state.  It  is  not  a 
property  tax,  but  a  privilege  tax  on  the  busi- 
ness of  extracting  minerals  from  the  eanh. 
The  Scott  County  Quarterly  Court  re- 
quested a  severance  tax  and  a  private  act 
was  passed  by  tlie  last  seaslon  of  the  legisla- 
ture, only  to  be  rejected  by  the  court  in 
July,  Just  before  a  special  election. 
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LawrencA  Wallur,  one  of  three  maglstnrtce 
re-elected,  said  be  voted  against  the  tax  be- 
cause timber  was  deleted  and  he  thinks  ;he 
county  is  taxed  enough.  He  added  that  ;he 
new  mine  safety  law  will  make  coal  produc- 
tion more  expenslva  and  that  somethlni  is 
in  store  for  strip  mining  that  will  Inert  ue 
the  cost  of  doing  bxislness.  He  declined!  to 
elaborate. 

Charles  Todd  said  he  rejected  the  measure 
becaiise  timber  was  left  out. 

Paul  Phlllli>s,  chairman  pro  tern  of  the 
court  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the  se^Br- 
ance  tax,  said  It  was  rejected  because  tbtere 
was  still  a  question  of  Its  legality,  timber 
was  left  out,  and  a  portion  of  the  fumds 
would  go  to  the  road  department,  instead 
of  all  going  to  the  general  fund  as  requeslM. 

"Most  people  conceded  It  was  a  fair  thing 
as  far  as  the  county  was  concerned,"  Phlltps 
said.  "There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  put  on  by 
the  coal  companies.  A  lot  of  them  have  con- 
tracts with  TVA  and  they  would  have  to  J$ck 
up  their  bids.  This  would  put  them  in  a  4ad 
competitive  position  with  operators  In  Ken- 
tucky and  other  counties.  i 

•This  did  not  set  well  with  the  strippers 

•'We  need  a  general  state  law.  A  guy  sti^ps 
In  Scott  County  for  30  days  and  goes  to  in- 
other  county.  Ifs  awfully  hard  to  collect  the 
tax." 

Rep.  William  B'.akley.  R-Scott  Coutlty. 
who  Introduced  the  private  act  for  the  8e«r- 
ance  tax  said  the  measure  was  not  changed 
m  any  way  In  Nashville.  He  added  that;  he 
thinks  the  measure  failed  because  of  plea- 
sure applied  to  the  quarterly  court  by  doal 
companies. 

Blakley  said  the  severance  tax  from  doal 
and  oU  would  have  brought  the  county  •2$0,- 
000  a  year. 

Strip  mine  operators  also  are  enjoying  a  tax 
windfall  by  not  paying  property  taxes  on  the 
equipment  they  use  In  business. 

Bear  Creek,  C&A.  Dixie  Pine,  Pour  Leaf  and 
Tackett  Creek  coal  companies  are  listed  in 
State  Conservation  Department  records  as 
either  based  or  doing  business  in  Clalbotne 
County.  Only  one  of  the  firms,  Dixie  P*ie, 
pays  personal  property  taxes  and  that  Isi  In 
Campbell  County. 

Another  firm,  Clalrfleld  Equipment  <to., 
which  services  strip  mining  equipment  9nd 
Is  the  seat  of  the  Arnold  mining  interest^  is 
In  Claiborne  County  but  not  listed  on  the 
tax  rolls.  ' 

When  asked  about  this,  Edward  Doojey, 
Mlddlesboro.  Ky  ,  accountant  who  handles  the 
Arnold  Interests,  replied: 

"First  of  all,  why  should  Clalrfleld  Equip- 
ment be  listed  In  Clalrborne  County.  To  vie 
best  of  my  knowledge  It  Is  listed  as  real  prop- 
erty In  Cttmpbell  County  under  the  na|ne 
of  Mr.  U.  R.  Arnold." 

Ulysses  Arnold  Is  a  pioneer  In  strip  min- 
ing of  coal.  Like  many  others  he  govemi  a 
large  mining  combine  under  a  hoet  of  naiaes 
and  leasee. 

The  failure  to  collect  property  taxes  Dn 
this  equipment  adds  up  to  a  sizeable  loss 'to 
the  counties. 

For  example.  Warren  Lawrence  of  Tho: 
son  &  Oreen  Co.,  Inc.,  Middle  Tennessee  dis- 
tributor for  Caterpillar,  said  the  huge  TmO 
bulldozer  used  In  strip  mining  sells  for  91 
985.  He  said  the  10-cublc-yard  capacity 
front-end  loader  is  priced  at  $14fi,747  and 
slx-cublc-yard  998  frontend  loader  sells 
»86,422.  I 

In  Scott  County,  only  one  company  listed 
in  official  conservation  department  recofds 
Is  on  the  tax  books  for  personal  property. 

Overton  Brothers  was  listed  as  havl^ig 
equipment  worth  (36.000  and  assessed  at  |(7,- 
300.  Taxes  were  •630.  | 

But  even  here  the  corporate  structure  {of 
the  strip  miners  Is  not  clear. 

VB.  Department  of  Labor  mining  produc- 
tion records  lists  Overton  Brothers,  Overttsn 
Coal  Co.,  and  Arlle  Overton  Goal  Co.,  stiip- 
plng  a  total  of  33.200  tons  for  the  year  whtch 
ended  June  30,  1970. 


Prank  Phillips,  Scott  County  tax  assessor, 
said  he  thought  Pee  Wee  Mining  Co.,  listed 
In  the  conservation  department  records  as 
being  In  his  county,  was  on  the  tax  books 
In  either  Campbell  or  Anderson  counties. 

Pee  Wee  Mining  was  on  the  Campbell 
Cotmty  books  with  a  line  through  It  and  a 
notation  that  It  had  gone  out  of  business. 

Roger  West,  listed  as  principal  officer  by 
the  conservation  department,  said : 

"The  Pee  Wee  Mimng  Co.  is  really  not  ac- 
tive now.  Our  company  is  West  Goal  Co.  We 
have  one  Job  called  the  Pee  Wee  Mine.  West 
Coal  Is  a  Tennessee  corporation  domesticated 
In  Kentucky.  We  were  on  the  McCreary 
County  (Kentucky)  books  because  we 
stripped  In  Kentucky  before  we  came  to  strip 
In  Tennessee.  We  don't  pay  personal  property 
taxes  now  In  Kentucky  and  If  we  are  not 
paying  them  In  Tennessee  we  will  be. 

•I  can't  see  why  It's  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean's  business  to  ask  about  our  personal 
property  taxes." 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation 
lists  Daugherty  Coal  Co.,  Paint  Rock  Coal  Co.. 
Burress  Coal  Co.,  and  Weslyan  Coal  Co.,  as 
either  based  or  doing  business  In  Scott 
County. 

When  asked  about  these  firms.  Scott 
County  Tax  Assessor  Frank  Phillips  said 
Daugherty  was  not  on  the  tax  books  and 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  Paint  Rock. 

Asked  about  Burres  Coal  Co.,  he  replied: 

"I  never  heard  of  them." 

He  said  he  never  heard  of  Weslyan  Coal 
Co  .  either. 

In  Anderson  County,  none  of  the  strip 
mine  companies  listed  by  the  conservation 
department  are  on  the  county  books,  and  In 
Morgan  County  only  two,  Fred  Walt  and 
OStf  are  on  the  books,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  equipment. 

Hugh  Faust,  manager  of  the  32.000-acre 
Ford,  Faust  &  Cheely  land  company  and  a 
I>artner  In  O&P  said  of  the  personal  projjerty 
tax: 

"They  (the  tax  office)  send  us  the  bill  and 
we  pay  It." 

Only  Campbell  County  has  been  successful 
In  taxing  strip  miners  for  personal  property. 

"We  only  list  coal  companies  if  they  have 
equipment  In  the  county,"  said  assistant 
assessor  Tony  Kltts.  "The  companies  won't 
tell  us  their  addresses.  We  get  a  list  from  the 
bureau  of  mines  in  KnoxvlUe." 

Besides  not  paying  personal  property  taxes, 
a  number  of  the  strippers  are  from  out  of 
state  like  the  landowners,  and  never  return 
a  penny  of  revenue  to  Tennessee. 

Capital  Coal  Co.  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Is  lUted 
by  the  labor  department  as  stripping  100.000 
tons  m  Claiborne  County  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  company  Is  not  on  the  county  tax 
books,  nor  Is  It  listed  anywhere  In  the  strip 
mining  permit  records  of  the  department  of 
conservation. 

E.  L.  Spetnagel,  of  New  Preston,  Conn., 
and  managing  partner  of  the  60,000-acre 
Tennessee  Land  and  Mining  Co.,  said  most  of 
the  Income  from  strip  mining  goes  not  to  the 
landowner,  who  might  be  from  out  of  state, 
but  to  the  operators  who  are  local. 

One  of  the  largest  acreage  permits  for  strip 
mining  In  the  state  has  been  Issued  for  Ten- 
nessee Land  and  Mining  Co.  property  In  An- 
derson County.  The  permits  are  for  286  acres 
and  they  are  for  the  Cumt>erland  Ooal  Corp. 
with  an  Oak  Ridge  post  office  box. 

But  Cumberland  Coal  Corp.  appears  to  be 
merely  a  front  for  The  Harbert  Construction 
Corp.  of  Birmingham. 

On  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  VS.  Fi- 
delity and  Guaranty  Co.  In  Baltimore  for 
Cumberland  Coal.,  a  number  of  people  are 
listed  from  Birmingham,  who  turned  out 
mostly  to  be  members  of  the  McOriff  &  Sel- 
bels  Instirance  Co. 

Lee  McOrUr  said  the  member  of  his  firm 
who  handled  the  Cumberland  account  was  at 
Harbert  Oonstructlon  Corp.  and  that  they 
could  t«U  more  about  it  because  Harbert 
owns  Cumberland. 


John  Harbert  III  would  say  only  that  when 
he  feels  somebody  has  potential  he  will  bsck 
him. 

In  the  Clinton,  Tenn.  office  of  the  Tennes- 
see Land  tt  Mining  Co.,  a  m^  on  the  wall 
reads: 

"The  Harbert  Lease" 

But  not  all  the  stripping  and  landowning 
Is  from  out  of  state.  Some  of  it  Is  very  close 
to  home. 

"Don't  go  after  Just  the  little  guy,"  said 
Dudley  Freels,  Morgan  County  tax  assessor. 
"I  was  raised  back  on  Mill  Creek  and  they 
are  stripping  back  there  on  land  owned  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee." 

"The  Jackson  Mining  Co.  has  been  strip- 
ping up  there  and  they  have  never  fixed  that 
land,"  Precis  said. 

Jackson  Mining  Co.,  is  not  listed  on  the 
Morgan  County  books  for  personal  property. 

Jackson  Mining  has  a  32-week  TVA  con- 
tract for  64.000  tons  of  coal  for  W22.240. 

Stkipping   Mars  Face  or  Nattre 
(By  William  Oreenburg) 

NORMA,  Tenn. — "It  looks  like  the  whole 
mountain  is  sliding  in,"  said  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Pennington. 

"It's  Just  a  huge  pile  of  mud,  slate,  trees, 
and  dirt.  It's  sort  of  scary,"  added  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington, a  school  teacher  at  Norma  Elemen- 
tary School  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
a  giant  landslide,  triggered  by  strip  mining. 

"It's  dangerous  and  It  should  be  fixed,"  said 
she  of  the  slide  In  the  southwest  portion  of 
Scott  County. 

This  giant  landslide  on  the  slopes  of  a 
mountain  near  here  Is  a  powerful  eymbol  of 
what  strip  mining  is  doing  to  Tennessee's 
environment. 

It  also  points  up  In  dramatic  fashion  how 
inadequate  state  laws  and  state  agencies  are 
in  dealing  with  strip  miners  who  are  devas- 
tating some  of  the  most  scenic  mountains  in 
Tennessee. 

The  landslide  was  triggered  In  June  1970  by 
Sandlin  &  Whalen  strip  mining  company  of 
Florence,  Ky..  on  a  slope  that  had  been  un- 
stable for  years. 

The  slide,  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of 
dirt  and  rock  crashed  down  the  mountain 
side  tearing  a  gaping  hole  In  the  property  of 
Oreen  Day,  who  owns  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain but  not  the  area  above  it  where  the 
stripping  was  done. 

The  slide  which  completely  blocked  a 
county  road,  piling  dirt  up  higher  than  an 
automobile  and  spilling  over  onto  the  rail 
road  tracks,  has  already  cost  Scott  County 
•736. 

Arthur  Waters,  county  road  superintend- 
ent, said  Sandlin  &  Whalen  are  now  keeping 
the  road  below  the  slide  clear.  He  said  an- 
other landslide,  which  was  not  from  stripping 
and  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  one  at  Norma, 
cost  the  county  •7,600  to  fix. 

This  situation.  Just  one  example  of  how 
strip  mining  of  coal,  which  has  skyrocketed 
in  the  last  year,  is  also: 

Tearing  open  the  sides  of  East  Tennesaees 
mountains,  ruining  timber  in  the  process  and 
leaving  much  of  the  damage  in  a  condition 
that  can  never  be  repaired. 

Choking  streams  with  silt,  causing  flooding 
during  the  sllghtecrt  rainfall. 

Aggravating  add  runoff  Into  the  state's 
waterways,  causing  pc^Iutlon  and  possible 
danger  to  water  supplies. 

The  effects  of  the  environmental  damage 
of  the  Norma  landslide  are  being  prolongad 
by  the  fact  that  Dallas  Sandlin  said  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  the  slope  wUl  not  let  his  com- 
pany repair  the  damage.  Sandlin  said  he  of- 
fered to  buy  the  land  for  $600  but  the  owner 
was  asking  •3,600.  Mlt  Day,  who  manages  the 
land  for  his  father,  said  Sandlin  &  Whalen 
can  repair  the  slide,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  buy  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  Soott  County  has  bogged  down 
In  trying  to  Initiate  condemnation  proceed- 
ings— a  proceas  which  would  allow  the  county 
to  take  over  the  property. 
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Scott  County,  however,  Is  not  the  only  gov- 
ernment body  that  has  had  trouble  with 
Sandlin  &  Whalen.  The  company  has  caused 
trouble  for  the  state  for  a  year — trouble  the 
State  of  Tennessee  is  apparently  Incapable  of 
handling. 

Chase  Delony,  director  of  the  strip  mining 
and  reclamation  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  wrote  Sandlin  &  Wha- 
len In  November  1970  informing  the  com- 
pany It  was  stripping  without  a  permit. 

On  Jan.  16,  1B71,  Delony  wrote  the  com- 
pany and  told  them  the  situation  had  been 
"neglected  too  long"  and  the  case  was  going 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  attorney  general. 

Sandlin  &  Whalen  then  satisfied  applica- 
tion requirements  and  was  granted  a  per- 
mit. 

On  March  29,  the  company  mailed  a  check 
with  a  request  to  strip  additional  acreage  for 
which  they  were  granted  a  permit  on  April  19. 

In  early  June,  the  vast  Normal  landslide 
occurred. 

On  June  22,  Delony's  division  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  a  cash  bond  for  still  more 
acreage  Sandlin  &  Whalen  wanted  to  strip. 

On  July  2.  Delony  wrote  the  company  that 
its  check  of  March  29  was  returned  marked 
insufficient  funds,  that  a  surety  bond  had 
to  be  filed  and  that  his  office  was  aware  of 
the  landslide. 

"We  regret  the  threat  of  court  action  and 
the  injunctive  procees,  but  the  conduct  of 
your  business  In  Tennessee  leaves  us  no  al- 
ternative." Delony  said  In  his  letter  to  Sand- 
lin &  Whalen. 

Sandlin  &  Whalen  covered  the  check,  sent 
In  the  bond,  and  In  July  were  granted  a  per- 
mit to  strip  15  more  acres. 

On  Aug.  20,  Delony  wrote  the  company 
again: 

"To  lessen  the  adverse  environmental  im- 
pact of  your  mining  operations  at  site  No. 
1  near  Norma  (the  land  slide)  you  are  urged 
to  conclude  without  delay  all  grading  re- 
quired by  Tennessee  strip  mine  law." 

Grading  Is  a  process  which  is  supposed  to 
leave  the  strip  mine  area  looking  like  a 
plowed  field  so  the  poesibility  of  land  slides 
is  minimized  and  grass  and  trees  are  per- 
mitted to  grow. 

Moreover.  The  Tennessee  strip  mine  law, 
whether  applied  at  the  Norma  site  or  other 
areas,  is  mainly  ignored.  It  is  also  apparent 
the  Conservation  Department  does  not  vigor- 
ously enforce  the  law. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  and  embarrassment  of 
the  Norma  landslide,  one  seemingly  insig- 
nificant fact  emerges. 

The  slope  on  which  the  strip  mining  was 
done  measures  40  degrees. 

This  technical  reference  Is  the  key  to  the 
environmental  damage  being  done  in  Tennes- 
see by  strip  mining. 

A  vertical  drop,  or  straight  up  and  down.  Is 
90  degrees.  Flat  land  is  sero  degrees.  The 
steeper  the  slope,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
hold  in  place  the  thousands  of  tons  of  dirt 
and  rock,  the  strip  miners  throw  over  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  uncover  the  ooal. 

There  is  nothing  In  Tennessee  strip  mine 
law  limiting  the  slope  on  which  strip  mining 
voAj  be  done. 

Bdward  T.  Luther,  of  the  sUta  division  o^ 
geology  and  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
the  coal  Industry  in  Tennessee  said  most  all 
tiie  mountains  In  the  coalfield  have  86  de- 
gree slopes. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  state's 
biggest  coal  buyer,  will  not  permit  strip  min- 
ing under  its  oontraots  on  slopes  that  are 
greater  than  28  degrees. 

Even  this  slope  limit,  however,  appears  to 
be  too  great  to  hold  the  strip  mine  spoU 
banks  In  place. 

On  TVA'8  special  contract,  the  Long  Pit 
Mining  Co.  operaUon  In  Campbell  Cotmty, 
there  are  already  at  least  four  landslides.  This 
contract  Is  called  "coat  plxu"  and  calls  for 
spending  as  much  as  needed  for  the  ultimate 


reclamation  and  then  adding  a  fixed  profit  for 
the  strip  mining  company. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  stock  pile  all  that 
overburden  even  on  a  gentle  slope  and  not 
have  it  wash  off  when  heavy  rains  come,''  said 
Wayne  McCoy,  engineer  ?rtth  the  Tennessee 
Water  Quality  Board.  "They  are  stripping  up 
In  East  Tennessee  on  slopes  so  strali^t  they 
are  Just  up  and  down.  Tou  can't  stop  the 
runoff.  Thoee  mountains  will  come  down." 

McCoy  said  not  enough  Is  known  about 
damage  from  strip  mining  to  larger  water 
sheds  and  that  a  strip  mining  expert  Is  need- 
ed on  the  water  quality  staff. 

"One  thing  I  can  say  Is  that  two  of  the 
three  Okee  Reservoirs  In  Southeast  Tennes- 
see are  filled  with  silt  from  Copper  Hill  run- 
off." McCoy  said. 

Silt  Is  the  major  source  of  stream  damage 
from  strip  mining  but  acid  runoff,  ustially 
attributed  to  deep  mines  also  comes  from 
strip  pits. 

On  TVA'8  Big  OlllB  Creek  Job  by  the  Sprad- 
lln  Coal  Co..  Just  above  the  LaFollette  reser- 
voir In  Campbell  County,  getting  grass  to 
grow  has  not  been  very  successful. 

Arthtir  Wardner,  TVA  forecaster,  explained 
that  the  Jelllco  ooal  seam  which  Is  very  acid 
and  very  difficult  to  support  growth. 

"We  have  planted  here  three  times  and 
nothing  has  taken  hold,"  Wardner  said.  "We 
have  limed  the  heck  out  of  this  area  and  we 
can't  get  anything  to  grow." 

Wardner  said  the  acid  condition  of  the 
area  was  known  before  the  stripping  began. 

Strip  miners  and  landowners  contend  that 
If  the  soil  Is  acid.  It  must  be  left  alone  for 
one  or  two  years  to  leech  out.  The  opposing 
argtmient  is  what  Is  to  be  done  to  keep  the 
earth   in  place  during   that   period  of  time. 

LaFollette  City  officials  protested  In  the 
spring  of  1970  that  the  OUla  Creek  stripping 
was  a  danger  to  the  city's  water  supply.  After 
the  State  Health  Department  was  caUed  In, 
TVA  spent  thousands  of  dollars  building  spe- 
cial dams  to  catch  the  runoff  from  the  Ollls 
Creek  strip  mine. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  the  SUte  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  was  asked  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  strip  mining  on  the  bluffs  above 
the  Obed  River  In  Morgan  County. 

Dan  Sherry,  commission  biologist,  said  the 
water  coming  off  the  strip  was  "highly  acid." 

"In  1987  It  was  estimated  that  236  miles  of 
streams  were  ruined  by  coal  mining  both  deep 
and  strip,  in  Tenneesee,"  Sherry  said.  "This 
has  to  be  very  conservative  because  It  has 
been  estimated  that  In  the  Obed  River  Basin 
alone,  225  mUes  of  waterways  have  been 
ruined  for  coal  mining." 

"The  New  River  has  been  wiped  out," 
Sherry  added.  "This  Is  a  very  important 
soenlc  river  In  Tenneesee.  These  streams  In 
this  area  are  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  In 
the  ootmtry." 

The  moet  famous  report  on  strip  mine 
damage  to  streams  is  the  11 -year  Beaver 
Creek  study  In  Kentucky  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

"Strip  mining  of  coal  In  the  Beaver  Creek 
Basin  In  south  central  Kentucky  has  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  acidity  and  mineral- 
ization of  surface  and  ground  water  and  In- 
creased the  sediment  control  of  the  stream 
in  the  mined  areas.  These  effects  In  turn  have 
reduced  or  eliminated  the  aquatic  life  In  the 
stream."  the  report  said. 

The  report,  based  on  a  study  done  between 
1966  and  1066,  said  growth  of  the  southwest 
spoil  bank  In  the  Oane  Branch  area  had 
changed  little  since  1969. 

"Growth  is  nonexistent  on  95%  of  the 
•polled  area,"  the  report  said. 

A  IT .8.  Bvireau  of  Mines  official  said  a  great 
deal  is  known  about  reclamation  on  flat  land. 
but  the  surface  has  not  even  been  scratched 
wlien  it  oomea  to  stripping  on  steep  slopes. 

Warren  Haydon.  aeoratafy  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  giant  Ooal  Creek  land 
oomblne,  said  he  Is  very  oonoemed  about  the 
pollution  of  streams  from  the  strip  mines. 


Hugh  Faust,  who  manages  the  32,000  acre 
Ford,  Faust,  and  Cheely  holdings  In  Morgan 
Cotmty.  and  a  strip  miner  himself,  when 
asked  about  his  reaction  to  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  East  Tennessee  from  stripping,  re- 
plied: "I  cringe." 


I»ROPKBTT  OWNKRS  SUTTKB  :   RAMPAGING  FLOODS 

Lah)  TO  Strip  Mining  Dkbrib 
(By  William  Greenburg) 

Peteos.  Tenn. — A  flood  triggered  by  strip 
mining  turned  Ralph  Massengil's  garden  Into 
a  barren  patch  of  land,  leaving  one  sow  dead, 
and  an  acre  and  three  quarters  ruined. 

Massengll,  who  lives  on  Crooked  Fork 
Creek,  In  this  East  Tenneesee  mountain  com- 
munity, also  lost  feed,  two  hog  houses,  and 
1,000  feet  of  lumber  in  the  flood. 

Crooked  Fork  Creek  has  been  filled  with  silt 
and  debris  from  strip  mining  and  laet  De- 
cember when  a  heavy  rain  hit,  Massengil's 
yard  was  destroyed. 

Massengll  Is  only  one  of  the  many  victims 
in  a  five-county  area  in  East  Tennessee  who 
have  had  their  property  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  strip  mining  operations. 

The  Tennessee  strip  mine  law  states  that 
unregulated  strip  mining  causes,  among 
other  things,  impairment  of  the  owners' 
rights  on  neighboring  property  and  in  gen- 
eral creates  conditions  adverse  to  life,  and 
property. 

Pour  years  after  the  law  was  passed  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions,  damage  and  danger  to 
neighboring  property  Is  as  present  as  ever. 

A  12-week  investigation  by  a  reporter- 
photographer  team  found: 

1.  Homes  with  foundations  cracked  and 
frames  coming  apart  from  strip  mining 
explosions. 

2.  Yards  filled  with  botUders  implanted  In 
the  ground  after  being  blasted  loose  by  strip 
miners. 

3.  Yards  that  once  grew  vegetables  and 
supported  Uvestock,  looking  like  the  spoil 
banks  of  strip  mines. 

4.  TThreats  and  the  fear  of  retaliation  from 
strip  miners  and  landowners. 

A  mountaineer  standing  in  front  of  his 
home  which  was  coming  apart  from  explo- 
sions set  off  m  a  nearby  strip  mine  said 
that  explosives  were  put  In  93  holes,  38  feet 
deep,  and  four  Inches  wide. 

"That's  at  lecurt  four  tons  of  explosives," 
he  said.  "Then  they  set  off  30  more  holes. 
After  that  we  told  them  there  was  a  law 
and  they  stopped  blasting  so  heavy." 

This  mountaineer,  who  confronted  the 
strip  miner,  cannot  be  Identified.  He  says 
his  family  has  been  threatened  by  associates 
of  the  operator. 

The  roof  of  his  bouse  is  separating  at  the 
peak  and  an  entire  add-on  section  of  his 
home  Is  coming  loose  from  the  original 
structure. 

His  yard  Is  strewn  with  boulders,  some  as 
big  as  basketballs,  that  strip  mine  blasting 
had  sent  sailing  over  the  hill. 

Junior  Koontz,  Petros  postmaster,  lives  on 
Hobbe  Hill  above  the  community.  His  home 
Is  about  two  miles  from  a  strip  mine  and 
now.  after  blasting,  his  foundation  is 
cracked. 

"They  Jarred  the  food  off  my  plate, "  Koontz 
said.  "I  wrote  Atty.  Gen.  Alio  Carson  (of 
Scott  and  Morgan  counties),"  Koontz  said. 
"I  asked  him  If  the  law  could  stop  the 
blasting." 

KoonU  said  that  he  heard  from  Carson 
two  months  after  he  wrote.  He  said  Carson 
wrote  him  a  letter  saying  he  would  be  con- 
tacted, but  nothing  ever  hi^pened. 

James  Bunch,  principal  of  the  Petros  Ele- 
mentary School,  said  his  home  sustained 
damage  from  heavy  blasting  when  the  strip 
miners  came  around  the  mountain  for  the 
second  time  last  January. 

He  showed  cracks  in  the  permastone  and 
reinforced  concrete  blocks  on  his  house.  He 
said  he  settled  with  the  Insurance  company 
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talk  more  about 


and  was  reluctant  to 

damage.  I 

Most  people  In  Petroa  are  now  frlghtered 
that  the  land  above  the  state's  maxlmi  m 
security  Brushy  Mountain  Prison  will  be  s<  Id 
to  strippers.  State  Corrections  Commlssloi  ,er 
Mark  Lutrell  has  announced  plans  to  Jell 
the  land  to  raise  money  for  prison  reform. 

The  creek  that  runs  through  Petros  il- 
ready  flooda  from  strip  mining  and  '  he 
people  are  afraid  that  the  town  would  be 
totally  inundated  from  stripping  above  ihe 
prison. 

Melvln  Massengll  said  his  son's  entire  yi  ird 
was  wiped  out  from  flooding  of  Crooked  P<  irk 
Creek. 

Young  MessengU's  yard  was  covered  w  th 
mud.  coal,  and  red  dog  slate  used  In  build:  ng 
strip  mine  access  roads. 

In  Hammond  Hollow,  one  mile  beljw 
a  strip  pit,  Roy  Llles  said  the  county  had  to 
pay  a  contractor  to  clean  out  a  little  cr«  ek 
that  runs  by  his  home. 

His  garden  Is  now  useless,  growing  oi  ly 
weeds  out  of  the  silt  and  coal  that  once  «  as 
a  corn  patch. 

■This  happyened  two  years  ago,"  said  Ral  )h 
LUes,  his  brother's  neighbor  "The  sti  Ip 
miner  went  broke  and  there  was  no  mc  re 
stripping.  The  first  time  the  stuff  came  do'  ?n 
the  mountain  we  had  to  dig  and  truck  It 
out  ourselves." 

The  brother  built  a  wall  to  keep  the  lit  le 
creek  In  check  and  now  they  are  afraid  of 
more  damage  as  stripping  has  started  or  ce 
aealn  above  the  abandoned  pit. 

J.  W.  Bradley,  Roy  Llles*  brother-ln-U  w. 
who  haa  been  battling  the  strip  miners  ;  or 
years,  said  he  asked  the  operator.  Ed<  le 
Walls,  If  he  would  build  silt  dams  to  Bt  >p 
the  runoff  and  said  Walls  told  him  he  woi  Id 
not  do  any  thing  the  law  does  not  requl  e. 
The  1967  Tennessee  strip  mine  law  stai  es 
that  a  mining  and  reclamation  plan  8hi,ll 
provide  for: 

"Drainage  and  water  control  for  all  t  »e 

affected  areas  so  as  to  prevent  soil  eroslc  n, 

damage   to  adjacent  lands,   or   pollution    Df 

streams  and  other  waters,  both  during  and 

following  the  mining  operations." 

The  regulations  under  this  law  state: 

"Wherever  necessary,  as  determined  by  t  le 

commissioner,   check  dams   and  silt   basl  is 

shall  be  constructed  In  dralnways  so  as    io 

minimize   the   amount   of  sediment   flowU  ig 

Into  active  streams  or  other  bodies  of  wate: ." 

Mrs.  Hattle  Simpson,  81.  who  lives  acKBS 

the  road  from  the  Llles,  In  the  same  hou  se 

since  1915.  had  to  be  carried  from  her  hone 

because  of  strip   mine -triggered  flooding. 

A  mountaineer  In  another  county,  wmo 
owns  an  acre  sandwiched  between  giant 
landowners,  said:  i 

"I  live  about  800  yards  from  a  strip  mlrie. 
Since  this  stripping,  it  doeen't  take  muih 
rain  to  cover  the  road  here.  They  first  startid 
stripping  10  years  ago.  and  when  we  thouglit 
It  was  all  over  these  fellers  came  again.  Thky 
kept  coming  around  the  mountain  aad 
there's  plenty  of  slides  that  have  bein 
started,  but  they  haven't  reached  us  yet. 

"I  figure  we  will  Just  get  pushed  out  bf 
here  and  we  will  try  to  go  where  there  la  4° 
stripping,"  said  the  man  who  said  he  h^ 
lived  there  for  65  years. 

One  woman  said  her  husband  was  almort 
killed  by  a  rock  from  a  strip  mine  blast  atd 
only  a  tree  saved  his  life. 

"Tou  can  see  the  strip  mine  In  the  wlnt  sr 
when  the  leaves  are  not  on  the  trees,"  si  e 
said.  "When  It  rains  those  ponds  back  i  p 
there  break  loose  and  the  big  rocks  aid 
boulders  get  into  the  branch  and  then  v  e 
can't  get  water." 

Darrell  Langley  Is  a  long  distance  truck<  r 
from  Wartsburg.  the  Morgan  County  sea  t. 
When  he  came  home  from  one  of  his  trlj « 
he  found  strip  mine  overburden  covering  pa:  't 
of  a  piece  of  property  he  owna. 

Langley's  land  holding  Is  modest — a  sli- 
acre  piece  of  real  estate  ol7  Highway  37,  s  s 


miles  south  of  Wartsburg.  He  said  he  and  a 
friend  were  going  to  develop  the  plot  for  some 
low-cost  home  sites. 

"Look  at  It  now,"  Langley  s&ld,  standing  on 
the  spoil  bank.  "Who  would  want  to  live  here. 
They  are  never  going  to  stop  that  mud  from 
running  onto  my  land  even  If  the  spoil  bank 
stopped  at  my  property  line." 

Langley  said  the  strippers  first  came  In 
three  years  ago  and  were  warned  In  writing 
by  his  attorney.  He  said  they  got  off  his  land 
after  doing  slight  damage.  He  said  they  never 
fixed  the  damage. 

"Six  months  ago  I  came  home  one  day  and 
found  the  spoil  over  my  land."  Langley  said. 
"I  Immediately  had  It  surveyed  and  markers 
were  placed.  My  attorney  went  to  see  the 
strippers  while  they  were  on  the  Job  and  they 
promised  to  stay  off  my  land.  They  would  not 
negotiate  for  damages. 

"Then  they  came  back  on  my  land  and 
pushed  over  my  survey  stakes." 

Langley  has  now  brought  his  case  against 
the  strippers,  Calvin  Campbell  and  WUlard 
Lane,  to  the  courts. 

But  perhapa  the  most  telling  case  of  prop- 
erty damage  from  strip  mining  of  coal  that 
concerns  Tennessee,  happened  In  Kentucky. 
This  Is  the  now  well-known  Vols  Coal  case. 
In  July,  The  Louisville  Courier  Journal  ran 
a  front  page  story  that  Vols  Coal  Co.  of 
Clalrfleld,  Tenn.,  after  two  stormy  years  of 
strip  mining  In  Kentucky,  had  been  forced 
to  leave  the  state. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  strip  mining  In 
Tennessee.  Vols  Ooel  did  not  ring  a  bell,  nor 
did  It  appear  on  any  Tenneaeee  records. 

Vols  Coal  Is  part  of  the  Arnold  coal  mining 
interests  headed  by  Ulysses  R.  Arnold  of 
Lafollette.  The  mining  group  Is  headquar- 
tered at  the  Clalrfleld  Equipment  Co.,  and 
opwratee,  like  most  strip  miners,  under  a  host 
of  names  and  leases.  One  of  thoee  names  was 
Vols,  which  was  in  Kentucky.  At  least  one 
Arnold  company,  Dixie  Pine,  la  stripping  In 
Tennessee. 

"No  comment.  Absolutely  no  comment," 
Arnold  said  when  asked  about  Vols. 

William  Hayes,  Hazard,  Ky.,  area  supervisor 
for  the  Kentucky  division  of  strip  mine 
reclamation,  said  there  were  at  least  16  in- 
stances of  non-compliance  with  the  law 
against  Vols  over  the  two-year  period." 

"The  worst  Infractions  were  overblastlng 
and  blowing  material  oflT  the  permit  area," 
Hayes  said. 
Phil  Pox  of  the  reclaunatlon  division  said : 
"Vols  Just  would  not  comply.  They  were 
before  the  reclamation  board  three  or  four 
times." 

"We  were  going  to  revoke  their  permit.  If 
they  get  three  revokes  they  cannot  work  in 
the  state.  They  decided  to  dissolve  the  com- 
pany," he  said. 

Byrd  W.  Duncan  8r.  sat  on  his  porch  In 
the  heart  of  the  Anderson  County  coal 
mountains  and  voiced  concern  about  the 
heavy  blasting. 

"If  they  harm  my  home  with  their  blast- 
ing, I'm  going  to  get  the  law,"  he  said.  "I 
want  to  see  If  we  have  law  In  the  county." 

State  Weak  In  Minino  Sttptovision 
(By  William  Greenburg) 

A  mountaineer  who  drives  a  bulldozer  for 
a  Tennessee  strip  mining  company  said  the 
last  time  he  saw  a  state  Inspector  was  a 
year  ago. 

"And  that's  while  I  was  working  m  Ken. 
tucky,"  he  said. 

His  observation  sums  up  the  condition  of 
the  division  of  strip  mining  and  reclamation 
of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

A  12-week  investigation  of  strip  mining  of 
coal  In  Tennessee  by  a  reporter-photographer 
team  baa  disclosed  that  the  state  agency, 
charged  with  controlling  strip  mining  and 
enforcing  reclamation,  la  Ineffective. 

The  strip  mining  and  reclamation  division 
has  five  men.  Including  its  director,  and  a 


•65,000  budget  to  oversee  strip  mining  of  all 
minerals,  not  Just  coal,  for  the  entire  state. 
The  Conservation  Department's  Informa- 
tion and  Tourist  Promotion  Division  (public 
relations)  operates  on  a  tl  million  budget. 
The  atrip  mining  and  reclamation  office  Is 
forced  to  get  by  on  very  little  despite  the 
fact  the  untaxed  multl-mllUon-doUar  coal 
stripping  business  causes  untold  millions  of 
dollars  In  damage  each  year— much  of  which 
can  never  be  repaired. 

There  Is  a  danger  that  unless  the  division 
can  be  beefed  up  by  toughter  statutes  and 
manpower,  the  strip  mining  damage  will 
never  be  checked,  and  the  strip  miners, 
after  making  their  money,  will  leave  rather 
than  reclaim  the  land. 

Many  operators  have  already  demonstrated 
they  have  no  Intention  of  reclaiming  the  land 
by  going  out  of  business  and  reappearing 
as  another  company  that  the  state  Is  power- 
less to  hold  responsible  for  previous  damage. 
"Thacker  Coal  Co.  will  not  be  In  business 
for  more  than  one  or  two  years  at  the  most. 
You  can  print  that,"  said  Junior  Thacker,  one 
of  the  biggest  operators  In  the  state. 

To  underscore  the  problem  of  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  companies  that 
strip  mine  and  then  go  out  of  existence,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  said  this  week  It 
has  signed  a  s{>eclal  reclamation  agreement. 
TVA  said  In  Its  weekly  newsletter  It  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  Tennco,  Inc.,  to 
reclaim  an  abandoned  mine.  The  newsletter 
said  Tennco  and  TVA  will  share  the  cost  of 
reclamation  required  by  the  state  and  that 
TVA  win  pay  for  the  additional  costs  of  Its 
stricter  requirements. 

TVA  said  the  mining  was  conducted  under 
an  early  contract  which  did  not  Include  TVA 
reclamation,  even  though  the  actual  opera- 
tions took  place  after  1967  while  the  state 
law  was  In  effect.  The  mine  closed  In  1969, 
the  newsletter  said. 

The  area  Involved  Is  245  acres  on  Cross 
Mountain  near  Brlcevllle  In  Anderson 
County. 

What  TVA  did  not  say  In  Its  newsletter  Is 
that  Tennco  no  longer  exists  and  that  when 
It  did  exist  It  never  owned  any  land. 

Tennco  was  a  big  strip  mlnng  company 
that  was  hit  by  a  strike.  The  owners  quickly 
reorganized  and  started  operations  again  as 
Premium  Coal  Co..  which  has  a  $789,460 
contract   with   TVA. 

A  spokesman  for  TVA  said  the  agreement 
was  made  with  Robert  Swisher  of  Lake  City, 
Tenn.,  who  heads  Premium  and  was  a  vice 
president  of  Tennco.  Also,  the  spokesman 
said,  the  mine  straddles  the  property  of  two 
major  companies.  Most  of  the  mine  is  on 
Tennessee  Land  and  Mining  Co.  property 
and  the  rest  Is  on  land  belonging  to  Coal 
Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  two 
absentee  giants. 

The  agreement  between  TVA  and  Swisher 
means  the  abandoned  mine  has  been  un- 
touched for  two  years,  even  though  It  was 
subject  to  the  state  strip  mine  law,  which 
does  require  reclamation. 

The  law,  though.  Is  not  specific,  and  only 
suggests  that  reclamation  be  concurrent  with 
mining  operations. 

The  vague  language  of  the  law  makes  It 
possible  for  a  strip  miner  to  put  off  reclama- 
tion for  three  years — and  by  that  time  he 
may  be  gone  and  forgotten.  The  only  re- 
minder Is  the  devastation  left  behind  that 
has  to  be  repaired  out  of  the  taxpayer's  purse. 
A  study  of  a  number  of  folders  In  the  rec- 
lamation division  annual  rejysrts  showed  that 
only  eight  of  75  strip  mine  companies  were 
released  from  their  reclamation  bonds. 

All  the  records  showed  that  the  strip 
miners  get  back  that  portion  of  their  bonds 
that  cover  the  grading  of  the  worked-out  strip 
mine.  This  means  the  operators  have  put  the 
strip  mine  ground  Into  a  condition  that  re- 
sembles a  plowed  field  suitable  for  planting. 
Summer-long  investigation  of  many  strip 
mines   revealed   very   little   grading   done. 
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"Most  all  these  operations  forfeit  that  part 
of  the  permit  bond  that  pertains  to  reclama- 
tion and  planting,"  said  Chase  Delony,  recla- 
mation division  director. 

Delony  said  he  Is  In  favor  of  Increasing  the 
bond  from  $50  an  acre  to  $100.  He  said  there 
Is  no  penalty  other  than  forfeiture  of  bond. 

The  director  said  companies  that  forfeit 
bond  will  have  a  hard  time  coming  back  to 
strip  in  Tennessee.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  mean  anything  since  the  strip  miners  come 
back  under  different  names. 

Attempu  during  the  last  legislature  to  Im- 
prove the  position  of  the  reclamation  divi- 
sion by  giving  It  more  power  demon- 
strate how  the  Department  of  Conservation 
really  views  its  role  as  guardian  of  the  state's 
land  and  waterways. 

Conservation  Commissioner  William  Jen- 
kins said  at  legislative  hearings  his  depart- 
ment would  study  all  bills  pending  on  strip 
mining  reform.  He  said  the  administration's 
measure  was  not  all  It  could  be  and  that  care- 
ful consideration  would  be  given  In  the  "days 
and  weeks  ahead." 

Less  than  a  week  after  his  testimony,  a 
very  weak  administration  bill  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  Jack  Bowman,  R-Harrlman,  who 
subsequently  killed  the  measure  when  it 
was  strengthened  by  amendment. 

The  need  for  more  strength  In  the  law  and 
for  forceful  enforcement  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  condition  of  the  C&A  strip  mme,  recently 
completed  above  Buffalo  Hollow  In  Claiborne 
County.  There  U  no  evidence  of  even  an 
attempt  at  reclamation  by  the  Mlddlesboro, 
Ky. -based  company. 

A  fissure  on  the  bench  of  the  mine  looks  as 
though  It  were  caused  by  an  earthquake.  This 
fissure  Increased  In  size  during  the  siunmer 
as  a  part   of  the  mountain  started  to  slip 

away  _ 

A  review  In  the  reclamation  division  office 
of  the  permit  folder  of  S&A  Coal  Co.. 
showed  no  reclamation  Inspection  report.  As 
usual,  however,  the  company's  reclamation 
plan  stated  that  reclamation  would  be  con- 
current with  mining  operations. 

This  means  the  strip  mine  of  C&A  Coal 
Co.  was  never  Inspected  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Delony  said  It  Is  not  safe  In  the  area  for 
his  division. 

"It's  rough  up  there.  Some  of  those  boys 
don't  like  us  around.  I  almost  got  It  In  that 
area  (Claiborne  County),"  Delony  said. 

Besides  concealing  their  Identities  from 
state  authorities  by  constantly  changing 
names,  and  using  names  and  addresses  of 
relatives  and  friends  on  the  permit  appli- 
cations, strip  miners  keep  their  Identity  from 

the  public. 

Unless  a  person  knows  something  about 
his  location  In  an  area  In  relation  to  a 
topographic  map,  and  then  Is  willing  to 
come  to  Nashville  to  look  at  the  records,  he 
will  never  know  who  Is  strip  mining  at  the 
site  of  an  operation. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  state  law 
plainly  states  the  operator  must  post  a  vis- 
ible sign  at  the  entrance  to  his  stripping 
operation  with  his  name  and  permit  number 
clearly  written. 

Asked  where  the  signs  are,  Delony  replied: 

"This  Is  another  one  of  our  frustrations." 

Delony  said  his  division  should  be  Inspect- 
ing small  operations  once  a  month  and  big 
Jobs  more  often. 

Permit  record  folders  In  the  division  office, 
covering  activities  of  more  than  one  year, 
show  at  most  four  Inspection  reports.  Almost 
all  such  reports  show  that  everything  on  the 
strip  mine  Is  running  smoothly  according  to 
the  reclamation  schedule. 

When  prodding  of  the  miner  is  required 
the  division  merely  slaps  his  hands. 

"When  there  Is  no  Interference  with  cur- 
rent mining  operations  you  are  urged  to 
grade  and  plant  promptly  in  a  move  to  help 
Improve  the  Image  of  the  strip  mine  Indus- 
try, "  Delony  wrote  Pour  Leaf  Goal  Oo. 


In  a  letter  to  all  strip  mine  operators  In 
the  state  dated  June  30.  1971,  Delony  told 
the  opterators  of  citizen  concern  about 
strip  mining  and  a  resentment  that  Is  being 
"fanned  by  the  press." 

He  said  the  ground  swell  of  sentiment 
is  partially  Justified  by  the  wanton  disre- 
gard of  surroundings  by  some  operators.  He 
continued : 

"...  Too  many  surface  coal  mine  opn- 
ators  choose  to  Ignore  a  basic  obligation 
owed  future  generations  when  the  conduct 
of  the  mine  programs  do  not  Include  plans 
for  minimizing  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment." 

Delony  promised  In  the  letter  that  for  those 
who  continue  to  violate  the  law  his  division 
will  to  the  best  of  Its  ability  attempt  to  stop 
them  from  doing   business   In   Tennessee. 

The  director  has  said  repeatedly  he  wants 
his  division  given  more  power. 

"We  would  like  to  have  the  authority  for 
an  Inspector  to  give  a  warning  to  an  opera- 
tor and  then  return  a  week  later  and  if  the 
violation  persists,  close  them  down,"  Delony 
said. 

Delony  has  submitted  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral an  outline  for  strengthening  the  strip 
mine  law.  Recommendations  Include: 

The  power  to  deny  a  permit  before  strip- 
ping begins  If  the  area  Is  found  unsuitable 
for  environmental  reasons. 

Increasing  the  bond  a  strip  miner  must  put 
up. 

Requiring  that  state  reclamation  pro- 
visions parallel  the  stricter  provisions  of 
TVA. 

Delony  said  he  would  also  like  to  have  au- 
thority to  withdraw  a  permit  temporarily  or 
permanently  even  If  the  strip  miner  Is  op- 
erating In  good  faith,  if  environmental  dam- 
age arises. 

While  the  director  would  like  to  upgrade 
his  division's  ability  to  supervise  strip  min- 
ing In  the  state,  the  real  picture  is  told  best 
by  the  stripping  Industry. 

Dexter  Rains,  a  former  strip  miner,  now 
general  manager  of  Tennessee  Land  &  Mining 
Co.  and  a  leading  spokesman  for  the  industry, 
said  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  do- 
ing a  good  job  and  has  the  right  attitude. 

Rains  said  Commissioner  Jenkins  Is  ap- 
proaching the  strip  mining  Issue  with  an 
open  mind. 

I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Sept.  18. 

1971] 

Big  Coai.  Fikus  Branching  Ottt  Into  Timbeb 

(By  William  Oreenburg) 

Mn>DLC8BOBo,  Kt. — The  giant  coal  land- 
owner. The  American  Association  Ltd.,  will 
not  permit  residents  on  Its  land  to  cut  trees 
to  repair  their  homes  and  fences. 

The  people  In  the  Claiborne  County  coal 
area  are  bitter  because  they  cannot  fell  trees 
on  land  that  was  once  theirs,  while  strip 
miners  come  with  their  bulldozers  and  de- 
stroy trees. 

"We  don't  allow  tree  cutting,"  said  Al  Punk 
Jr.,  general  manager  for  The  American  Asso- 
ciation, British  company  that  holds  50,000 
acres  In  Claiborne  and  Campbell  counties. 

"We  are  In  the  forestry  business.  Tou  can't 
turn  people  loose  to  cut  timber  like  that." 

Punk  said  The  American  Association  cuts 
3'/2  million  feet  of  timber  a  year  and  has  a 
program  to  grow  4  to  6  million  feet  armuaUy. 
He  added  that  the  company  Is  hoping  to  In- 
crease Its  cutting  to  e  million  feet  a  year. 

Olant  coal  landowners  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  environmental  damage,  but  only  as 
It  relates  to  the  income-producing  ability  of 
their  properties. 

The  huge  tracts  of  land  In  the  East  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  where  coal  is  strip-mined, 
are  also  producers  of  valuable  timber.  One 
landowner  said  his  company  was  even  think- 
ing about  long-range  real  estate  development. 

"As  a  landowner  I  don't  like  poor  stripping 
and  no  reclamation,"  Punk  said.  "We  have 


provisions  in  our  leases  that  the  operator  has 
five  years  to  do  reclamation." 

Punk  said  he  does  not  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion that  reclamation  mtist  be  done  while  the 
actual  stripping  operation  is  in  progress. 

"Grading  should  be  done  In  a  reasonable 
time  only  to  prevent  slides  and  erosion,"  said 
Punk  who  manages  a  company  owned  by  the 
London  Foreign  &  Colonial  Securities,  Ltd. 

pnink  said  planting  should  wait  three  to 
five  years.  He  said  land  can  be  held  In 
place  just  as  much  with  grading  as  by 
sowing  grasses. 

"The  problem  has  been  that  people  have 
been  In  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  reclaim. 
Companies  have  been  forced  to  spend  money 
that  is  totally  wasted.  I  was  on  a  strip  Job 
where  pine  trees  that  were  planted  were  be- 
ing covered  up  because  bigger  equipment 
was  moving  in  to  strip  again." 

"I  would  like  to  see,"  he  added,  "pre- 
vention of  erosion  done  better,  particularly 
water  runoff." 

The  American  Association  is  the  dominant 
force  in  Claiborne  County,  where  it  owns 
44.000  acres  In  the  coal  field,  a  great  deal  of 
the  town  of  Cumberland  Gap,  and  the  Holi- 
day Inn  on  U.S.  Highway  25E  on  he  Tennes- 
see side  of  the  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
lines. 

The  company  was  founded  by  a  Canadian 
engineer,  Alexander  A.  Arthur,  who  gained 
financing  Interests  from  London  to  purchase 
the  land  In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

One  mountaineer  said  that  the  American 
Association  Representatives  came  to  see  his 
parents. 

"The  American  Association  said  the  land 
was  worthless  and  that  they  would  give  my 
daddy  a  dollar  an  acre  and  we  could  live  on 
the  land  and  pay  rent  and  they  would  pay 
the  taxes,"  the  mountaineer  said. 

"We  didn't  know  It  but  we  were  standing 
barely  four  feet  from  a  seam  of  coal  when 
the  American  Association  was  talking  to 
us,"  he  added. 

Now  that  all  the  land  has  been  acquired. 
The  American  Association  does  not  want  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  they  bought 
the  land  from. 

The  people  In  one  tiny  community,  Ponde, 
Ky.,  on  the  state  line,  had  to  get  a  federal 
grant  for  a  pump  for  the  town  water  supply. 
The  American  Association  owns  the  town. 

The  p>eople  pay  about  $20  a  month  rent  and 
The  American  Association  will  not  make  any 
repairs  or  Improvements  that  are  required  of 
landlords  to  do. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  bousing 
business,"  Funk  said.  "If  we  didn't  have  a 
single  house  on  the  property  except  for  our 

employes  we  would  be  happy." 

"The  people  would  be  better  off  and  we 
would  be  better  off  if  they  all  would  be  off 
our  land."  Funk  said. 

In  the  earlier  leases  between  residents 
and  the  American  Association,  the  people 
were  required  to  fight  forest  fires  for  the 
company. 

Warren  Haydon,  secretary-treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  big  Coal  Creek  land 
combine,  said  his  company,  owned  by  stock- 
holders throughout  the  country  and  Canada. 
Is  starting  timber  management. 

"We  have  good  timber  and  we  leased  It 
out.  These  companies  took  our  best  timber 
and  didn't  bother  about  conservation,"  Hay- 
don said. 

"We  were  very  short  sighted.  We  are  now 
starting  a  timber  management  program," 
Haydon  said. 

Hugh  Faust,  who  manages  the  32,000-acre 
Pord,  Faust,  and  Cheely  estate  In  Morgan 
County,  said  he  Is  getting  out  of  stripping 
and  going  strictly  Into  timber. 

Faust  said  his  land  was  one  of  the  first 
areas  to  be  studied  for  timber  management 
by  the  TVA. 

"I  want  my  land  to  be  what  it  was  orig- 
inally." Faust  said.  "But.  without  stripping 
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w«  would  hAve  hard  a  deyll    at  a  tUxM  he 
ing  our  heada  at>oye  wat«r." 

Fauat  aald  tbat  on  areaa  where  slldea  i 
It  la  more  dUBctilt  for  treea  to  take  hold. 

"I'm  replanting  about  30%  of  the  treea  j 
the  allde  areaa,"  he  aald. 

The  TVA  atudy  of  hla  land  Indicated 
between   1B74  and   1984  the  Faust  hold 
should  yield  an  annual  timber  harveat  o4 
million  board  feet  and  an  annual  net  reti 
of  $68,000. 

[From  the  Naahvllle  Tenneasean,  Sept.   19. 
1971] 

SoMX  Blamx  TVA — Snip  Mintd  Pook 
poK  Villain 
(By  WUllam  Oreenburg) 

La  Foixrrrx,  TXnn. — When  realdenta  of  t4ls 
five-county  area  where  the  atrip  mining  bf 
coal  ravages  the  land  and  Impoverishes  ordi- 
nary people  looking  for  "the  villain"  reepoli- 
Blble  for  their  plight,  they  search  In  seveaU 
directions.  [ 

They  point  their  finger  in  the  direction  bf 
the  absentee  landlords  who  own  most  of  tie 
land  and  reap  huge  profits  which  they  taie 
out  of  state,  and  sometimes  out  of  tie 
nation. 

They  point  their  fingers  at  the  strip  mlAe 
operators  who  lease  the  land  and  rip  it  opci 
to  steal  its  mineral  wealth — then  leave  t^e 
gaping  wounda  to  threaten  the  envlroumeiA. 

And  they  point  to  the  federal  agency  whl#i 
Is  the  largest  single  coal  purchaser  In  t^e 
area — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  i 

It  may  sound  strange  to  some  to  hear  tbit 
the  TVA  is  considered  "the  villain"  anf- 
where  In  Tennessee.  After  all.  the  TVA  h&s 
long  been  considered  a  boon  and  a  provider 
of  a  healthy  economy  that  helped  all  t^e 
people  of  the  state. 

TVA  onxN  TAKorr 
The   TVA    has    provided   low-cost   elect; 
power,   flood   control.   Increased   river 
and  created  vast  recreational  waterways, 
most  of  the  state  of  Tenneesoe  this  has 
the  TVA  something  of  a   hero.  i 

But  In  the  mountains  around  here  TVA  ^ 
sometimes   cursed   and   often   criticized. 

The   reason:    Last    year    the   agency 
chased  about  four  million  of  the  eight 
lion  tons  of  coal  produced  in  Tennessee,  df 
that    four    million    tons,    2.3    million    we|e 
strip  mined. 

Strip  mining  Is  an  enemy  of  the  people  <|f 
the  area.  , 

They  live  In  poverty  despite  the  fact  thit 
the  strip  mliUng  takes  millions  in  wealti 
from  the  area  each  year.  The  landowners  an  i 
strip  miners  pay  a  pittance  in  property  taxe  i. 
thus  increasing  the  tax  burden  of  othir 
residents. 

But  most  of  all  the  strip  miners  rape  an^ 
ravage  the  land,  leaving  It  an  ecological  dl4- 
aster  area.  And  since  TVA  pasrs  to  have  mud^ 
of  that  coal  strip  mined,  TVA  is  a  villain  l|i 
the  eyes  of  the  people  around  here. 

Several  days  ago  a  reporter-photograph^ 
team  visited  the  site  of  the  Emory  Rlvs' 
across  the  stream  from  where  Fred  Walt  |p 
stripping  coal  from  steep  heights  under  $ 
TVA  contract.  At  least  one  major  landslld^ 
could  b«  clearly  seen,  dropping  a  sheet 
brown  down  the  luah  green  mountalnsldi 
A  resident  of  the  area  pointed  up  an 
said: 

"That  is  what  TVA  is  doing  to  us.  The; 
tell   us   they  are  making   the   atrip  mine: 
grow   it    back.   They   can    never    make   tha' 
mountain  green  again.  And  they  can  n«v< 
take  that  slop  out  of  our  river  again." 

Of  all  agencies  of  the  federal  govemmenl 
TVA  haa  worked  to  build  a  "public  aervlce'* 
image.  But  here  In  this  five  coimty  are^ 
that  image  suffers. 

FOBIC    CATCKSS    TVA 

The  reason?  TVA  is  locked  Into  a  dilemma 
On  the  one  hand  It  must  buy  coal  as  cheapli 
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aa  poaalble.  On  the  other  band  it  must  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

By  law  TVA  U  required  to  buy  coal  on 
competitive  bid*.  This  means  the  lowest 
prtoe.  Moreover  TVA  U  now  charged  with 
the  directive  to  operate  its  power  division  so 
thait  It  pays  its  own  way — without  govern- 
ment approprlatalons. 

At  the  aame  time  TVA  policy  is  to  require 
those  strip  miners  with  which  It  contracts  to 
reclaim — which  means  to  heal  the  deep  scars 
strip  mining  leavea  In  the  land. 

It  isnt  working — yet.  And  some  residents 
of  this  area  like  the  man  on  the  banks  of 
the  Emory  last  week  don't  think  it  ever  will 
work. 

WAGNEa     OKTXNDS     COST 

TVA  Introduced  reclamation  provisions 
Into  its  coal  contracts  beginning  in  1966, 
The  provisions  have  since  been  updated. 
Aubrey  Wagner,  chairman  of  the  TVA,  says 
they  have  been  strengthened. 

"We  believe  the  coet  of  reclamation  is  a 
legltlnaate  part  of  the  coet  of  coal,"  Wagner 
said,  explaining  the  TVA  board  policy.  "We 
believe  the  coet  of  reclamation  is  not  exces- 
sive and  that  successful  reclamation  can  be 
done." 

Frank  Smith,  another  member  of  the 
three-man  TVA  board,  says  that  the  recla- 
mation provisions  have  not  been  in  the  TVA 
contracts  long  enough  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate test  as  to  whether  they  will  work. 

"It  Is  impoealble  to  have  instant  recla- 
mation," said  Smith,  pointing  out  that  the 
ravaging  of  the  mountains  has  gone  on  for 
too  long  to  reverse  the  trend  in  six  years. 

"It  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  contract.  But  we  axe  not  throwing  up 
our  hands.  I'm  not  claiming  that  TVA  has 
been  perfect  by  any  means.  But  we  are 
worklna  at  reclamation." 

According  to  Smith  a  major  problem  is 
that  TVA  has  no  control  over  the  land  which 
produces  the  coal  the  agency  then  buys. 

There  Is  a  traditional  frontier  spirit  that 
still  holds  in  the  American  mind  that  if  you 
dont  own  land  you  can't  control  the  use 
of  it — ^particularly  if  you  are  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

"A  change  in  that  philosophy  is  beginning 
to  take  place,"  said  Smith.  "The  people  of 
the  country  are  beginning  to  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  to  use  the  land  more  ad- 
vantageously and  to  allow  some  direction 
from  BovBmment  with  reerard  to  its  use.  But 
It  is  a  slow  process,  he  says. 

Smith  maintains,  not  unlike  TVA  board 
chairman  Wagner,  that  there  is  no  validity 
to  the  argument  that  reclamation  is  cur- 
tailed because  the  agency  must  buy  low-dol- 
lar coal  and  be  competitive. 

Smith  said  "It  is  still  too  early  to  conclude 
that  land  reclamation   won't   work." 

This  is  the  general  view  held  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  TVA. 

DEBATX    raOM    WTTRIN 

But  Within  the  agency  there  Is  debate 
from  various  sections.  There  are  the  con- 
servationist* within  the  TVA  who  hold  that 
the  agency  doesn't  take  enough  force  in  de- 
manding that  the  strip  mined  lands  be  re- 
developed. A  few.  in  candid  nwments,  wonder 
if  reclamation  Is  impossible  after  the  land 
haa  been  robbed  of  Its  coal.  Still  others,  In 
the  fuel  purchasing  division,  are  not  con- 
cerned about  reclamation.  Their  Job  is  buying 
coal  at  the  cheapest  price  to  provide  ade- 
quate electric  power — an  increasing  prob- 
lem— at  the  lowest  consumer  rate  poealble. 

Most  people  within  TVA  feel  that  the  fxill 
burden  of  reclamation  has  fallen  on  their 
agency  shoulders  and  that  nobody  else  in 
other  braiM;hea  or  levels  of  government  are 
interested  In  taking  any  responsibility. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Tennessee  Deputment 
of  Conservation  operates  a  skeleton  staff  to 
inspect  and  oversee  strip  mining  operations. 
The  strip  miners  laugh  among  themselves 
that  no  state  officials  ever  seem  Interested  In 


how  they  treat  the  land — or  even  whether 
there  are  license  plates  on  the  trucks  that 
haul  the  ooal.  And  usuaUy  there  aren't. 

"We  have  a  program  and  we  are  working 
at  it."  says  Frank  Smith.  "The  Tennessee 
Department  of  Conservation  Is  more  inter- 
ested in  courting  the  wealthy  sportsmen  in 
the  state  than  in  worrying  about  land  rec- 
lamation. They  could  help." 

But  Smith,  aa  moat  others  In  TVA,  do  not 
believe  that  speedy  corrective  action  will 
come  unless  the  federal  government  passes 
stringent  laws  controlling  strip  mining  ac- 
tivities. 

While  some  in  TVA  say  that  there  Is  stlU 
a  chance  that  reclamation  contracts  wlU  help 
cure  the  aliment,  the  cost  of  ooal  continues 
to  create  problems  for  the  agency. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  TVA  must  be  com- 
petitive in  its  bidding.  StUl,  It  must  require 
those  from  whom  It  buys  ooal  to  charge  more 
for  it  because  they  must  reclaim  the  land. 

Economists  would  suggest  this  can  only 
eventually  increase  the  price  of  electric  pow- 
er. Indeed  last  year  there  were  increases  as 
the  price  of  coal  skyrocketed. 

There  was  one  period  last  year  when  TVA 
was  caught  short  and  the  price  of  coal  tem- 
porarily reached  910  a  ton.  Still  TVA  paid  a 
$4.60  a  ton  average  in  1970  and  has  paid 
$6.90  In  1971.  Prices  per  ton  since  1965  have 
ranged  between  $3.06  and  $5.90.  A  check  of 
the  long  term  contracts  that  TVA  awarded 
last  April  shows  that  both  strip  and  deep 
mine  coal  is  running  between  $7  and  $8  a 
ton.  TVA  continuously  buys  spot  coal,  which 
Is  presently  running  between  $5  and  $6  a 
ton. 

More  important  than  the  price  TVA  pays 
for  a  ton  of  coal  Is  the  price  It  pays  for  the 
heat  value. 

If  one  lump  of  coal  gives  off  more  heat 
than  another  Ixunp  of  coal  then  leas  of  the 
first  kind  of  coal  is  needed  to  produce  the 
heat  required  to  generate  electricity.  The 
measure  of  heat  Is  called  the  British  Ther- 
mal Unit  and  Is  another  way  of  saying  calo- 
ries. The  British  Thermal  Unit  Is  known  as 
the  BTU. 

The  price  TVA  has  been  paying  per  million 
BTU  has  steadily  increased  and  the  number 
of  BTUs  In  a  pound  of  coal  has  been  steadily 
going  down. 

The  largest  drop  In  number  of  BTUs  per 
pound  occurred  between  1969  and  1971  when 
the  number  went  from  11366  to  10,796.  This 
Is  about  the  time  that  strip  mining  began 
to  buUd  to  Its  present  peak. 

TVA     LOSmO     QUAUTT? 

During  this  two  year  i>eriod  TVA  paid  an 
Increase  of  seven  cents  per  million  BTUs 
the  largest  Increase  since  records  were  kept 
In  1946.  The  question  is  what  all  this  will 
do  to  the  famous  TVA  low  cost  electric  pow- 
er yardstick. 

This  big  decrease  in  the  BTU  content  of 
coal  may  mean  that  TVA  Is  not  getting  the 
quality  of  ooal  it  needs,  and  an  added  burden 
Is  the  disposal  of  ash  In  the  coal  that  will  not 
bum. 

The  means  that  the  mining  companies  use 
to  deliver  leas  than  the  required  quality  of 
coal  was  called  capping.  The  term  has  been 
softened  and  Is  now  called  blending. 

The  strip  mine  operators  load  their  trucks 
with  poorer  quality  coal,  sometimes  outright 
dirt,  and  cover  it  with  good  ooal. 

A  TVA  official  said  that  this  practice  has 
ceased,  but  a  talk  to  officials  at  the  Kingston 
Steam  Plant  Indicates  otherwise. 

ASH    CaKATSS    PSOSUSM 

Kingston  manager  A.  O.  Spencer  said  the 
ash  content  of  the  ooal  the  plant  Is  receiving 
averages  about  18%  and  is  sometimes  as  high 
at  30%. 

"The  coal  operators  are  not  trying  to  fool 
us,"  Spencer  said.  They  say  they  are  bringing 
In  30%  ash  and  that's  what  we  get.  Once  In 
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a  while  someone  tries  to  sneak  a  bad  load 
by." 

Kingston  coal  is  not  supposed  to  be  more 
than  16%  ash. 

The  more  ash.  which  Is  dirt  that  will  not 
burn,  there  is  in  coal  the  more  coal  is  needed 
to  reach  the  desired  heat.  Also,  the  greater 
the  ash  content,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
dispose  of  it. 

Spencer  said  that  It  Ukes  about  5%  more 
coal  to  produce  300,000  kilowatts  due  to 
increased  ash  content. 

Critics  of  TVA  have  suggested  that  the 
agency  has  the  organization  which  would 
permit  it  to  buy  coal  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  Include  careful  planning  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

While  TVA  officials  challenge  that,  It  Is  ap- 
parent TVA's  reclamation  provisions  are  not 
helped  by  the  need  to  buy  coal  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

"PalCS    NEARLY    DOtJBUED" 

TVA  chairman  Wagner  said  he  is  not  qual- 
ified to  determine  Just  what  the  cost  of  rec- 
lamation Is.  TVA  officials  say  such  informa- 
tion is  not  available  now  because  it  will  vary 
from  strip  mine  to  strip  mine.  They  added 
that  one  purpose  of  TVA's  special  study 
contract  for  strip  mining  in  Campbell 
County  is  to  come  up  with  guidelines  of  the 
cost  of  reclamation. 

"We  have  felt  that  when  the  price  of  new 
coal  nearly  doubled  on  us  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  It  was  not  clear  that  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion or  mine  safety  measured  up  to  the  In- 
crease In  price,"  Wagner  said. 

There  are  already  at  least  four  landslides 
on  the  TVA  model  strip  mining  contrcM:t  with 
the  Long  Pit  Mining  Co.  in  Campbell  County. 

Another  large  contract  In  Campbell 
County,  with  the  Spradlln  Coal  Co.,  haa  dem- 
onstrated that  the  area  is  not  suitable  for 
growing  after  strip  mining.  Arthur  Wardner, 
TVA  forester,  said  on  a  tour  of  the  strip 
mine  that  the  agency  knew  of  soil  conditions 
before  stripping  began. 

STATE    LAWS    WEAK 

Then  there  is  the  EUnory  River  operation 
mentioned  earlier  In  this  article.  Fred  Walt, 
the  strip  mine  operator  on  that  Job  had  a 
stripping  Job  a  few  miles  away  on  the  Obed 
which  was  closed  down  last  year  because  of 
environmental  damage. 

Wagner  said  he  believes  It  is  Important  to 
bring  state  strip  mine  law  and  TVA  regula- 
tions for  reclamation  Into  line  with  each 
other  to  Insure  enforcement.  State  laws  are 
weak  and,  such  as  they  are,  remain  unen- 
forced. 

Wagner  said  It  would  take  several  years 
for  TVA  to  switch  from  strip  mined  coal  to 
deep  mined  coal.  He  said  a  ban  on  strip 
mining  would  deprive  TVA  of  40%  of  its 
power  production. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  what  portion  of 
TVA's  strip  mined  coal  comes  from  the  areas 
with  steep  mountains  like  Esist  Tennessee. 

TVA  officials  said  later  that  25%  of  TVA's 
strip  mined  ooal  comes  from  the  sides  of 
steep  mountains. 

A  check  of  records  of  the  TVA  division  of 
fuel  purchasing  showed  that  approximately 
17.5  T  of  TVA's  total  coal  supply  is  strip 
mined  off  the  sides  of  steep  mountains. 

With  such  an  involvement  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  strip  mined  coal  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  TVA  sometimes  is  called  "the  villain  " 
In  the  five  county  region  where  the  coal  cuts 
have  left  gaping  wounds  in  mountainsides 
and  streams  clogged  and  polluted. 

But  TVA  Is  aware  of  its  image. 

Its  officials  insist  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  Improve  more  than  their  Image — 
they  want  to  improve  land  reclamation.  It 
Is  too  early  to  tell — as  their  offiicals  say — 
to  improve  their  Image  or  the  effort  to  Im- 
whether  they  will  succeed  in  either  the  effort 
prove  the  land. 


(From  the  Nashville  Tenneesean,  Sept.  30. 

1971) 

Baker  Sats  Eaststatr  SraimNO  Mttst  Stop 

( By  William  Oreenburg) 

Helbnwood,  Tenn. — Strip  mining  of  ooal 
in  areas  such  as  northeast  Tennessee  must 
be  stopped  as  fast  as  the  law  will  allow.  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  Jr.  aald  recently. 

"The  Btrljjpers  are  moving  very  faat."  Baker 
said.  "They  know  something  la  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

Baker  said  he  thinks  Congress  will  act  next 
session — "we  cannot  wait." 

The  state's  senior  senator  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  strip  mining  In  the  area.  He 
manages  a  40.000  acre  estate  In  Scott  County, 
which  has  been  stripped  before — and  is  being 
strip  mined  now. 

The  land  Baker  manages  Is  the  Payne- 
Baker  estate.  His  mother,  a  Payne  before  her 
marriage,  owns  one  ninth  Interest  in  the 
land,  and  the  Payne  family  of  Pennsylvania 
owns  the  rest. 

Baker  said  people  and  land  are  subsidizing 
the  price  of  coal  because  strip  mining  allows 
the  sale  of  coal  without  Including  the  cost 
of  reclamation. 

"Reclamation  provisions  are  a  matter  of 
economics,"  Baker  said. 

"You  wouldn't  have  stripping  If  you  didn't 
have  the  economic  advantage.  Just  guessing, 
I  would  say  that  about  $2  a  ton  Is  needed 
for  appropriate  reclamation  where  it  can  be 
done. 

"It's  Just  that  you  can  get  coal  cheaper 
by  stripping,"  the  senator  said. 

He  also  said  land  should  not  subsidize  the 
price  of  electricity  by  supplying  cheaper  coal 
through  stripping — then  cheaper  power  pro- 
duction. 

Baker  said  he  felt  the  best  approach  to 
strip  mining  \b  federal  regulations  that  are 
uniform  throughout  the  nation. 

Flat  terrain,  he  added,  will  allow  a  longer 
phase-out  period  of  strip  mining. 

"In  other  areas  like  northeast  Tennessee 
stripping  of  coal  must  be  stopped  as  quickly 
as  due  process  will  allow,"  he  said. 

Baker  said  he  felt  the  coal  property  is  being 
assessed  fairly.  He  added,  however,  there 
should  be  a  severance  tax  on  the  production 
of  coal.  He  said  strip  miners  are  getting  a 
break  by  not  paying  taxes  on  the  equlfMnent 
they  use  in  their  business. 

Most  landowners  and  strip  miners  have 
said  what  they  do  on  their  own  property  Is  of 
no  concern  to  the  public. 

"The  concept  of  private  ownership  goes 
back  to  England,"  Baker  said.  "But  even  in 
the  earliest  days  In  medieval  England  the 
king  intervened  to  prevent  wasting  the  land. 

"Private  ownership  of  property  does  not 
necessarily  permit  free  reign  to  have  abso- 
lute disregard  for  the  future  of  the  land  or 
the  effect  on  remote  or  adjacent  landowners 
or  even  people  who  may  not  be  landowners," 
he  said. 

"I  think,"  Baker  continued,  "there  is  a 
responsibility  to  society  on  the  part  of  the 
landowner  that  property  be  left  in  decent 
condition  and  that  it  doesn't  Impose  on  the 
rights  or  the  property  of  others. 

"The  condition  of  private  property  should 
not  be  such  that  it  destroys  public  assets  like 
streams  and  whole  water  sheds,  and  wildlife 

"We  have  bad  the  dilemma  on  our  land 
from  the  very  outset,  whether  to  strip  or 
noc  to  strip  and  to  what  extent  we  should  re- 
quire the  operator  to  reclaim. 

"The  dilenuna  I  face  is  the  Inherent  con- 
cern I  have  for  stripping  per  se  and  the  con- 
cern I  have  for  the  huge  recent  stripping 
which  I  deem  to  be  an  absolute  abomination 
on  the  one  hand,  and  my  responsibility  as  a 
property  manager  on  the  other. 

"What  we  have  done  is  lean  more  heavily 
as  time  goes  by  on  the  Income  we  could  de- 
rive from  our  timber  management  program 
Instead  of  from  coal  and  from  deep  mines 
of  from  strip  mining." 

Baker   said   abandoned  strip   mines   that 


have  gone  unreclaimed — referred  to  as  or- 
phans— present  a  "thorny"  problem.  He  aald 
one  pKiesible  approach  is  for  the  government 
to  take  over  the  land  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, reclaim  it,  and  then  sell  It. 

But,  he  added,  this  can  not  happ>en  if  the 
climate  continues  to  exist  which  creates 
orphan  lands. 

[From   the  Nashville  Tenneasean.   Sept.  34, 

1871] 

Probe  Set  or  TVA  Strif-Minkd  Coal 

Purchases 

(By  WUllam  Oreenburg) 

Washington. — The  General  Accounting 
Office  (OAO),  the  official  investigative  arm 
of  Congress,  will  investigate  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  policies  in  purchasing 
strip-mined  coal. 

"We  profoabily  wont  have  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  report  for  another  six  months," 
a  OAO  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

"We  are  getting  ready  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. Yes,  we  are  tooling  up  for  it.  There  Is 
definitely  no  question  about  that." 

Asked  about  the  report,  a  TVA  spokesman 
in  KnoxvlUe  said : 

"We  know  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  inform  us  of  its  interests,  and  we 
will  be  very  happy  to  answer  all  questions 
and  coofjerate  with  their  representatives  in 
every  way." 

The  request  for  such  an  investigation  was 
made  last  month  in  a  letter  from  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  to  Elmer  B.  Staats.  comp- 
troller general  of  the  United  States,  who 
heads  the  OAO. 

Hechler.  who  represents  the  southwestern 
portion  of  West  Virginia,  is  the  leading  op- 
ponent on  Capitol  Hill  against  strip  mining 
of  coal.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  which  calls 
for  banning  all  strip  mining  of  coal  In  six 
months. 

In  his  letter  to  Staats,  Hechler  stated: 

"It  would  be  most  helpful  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  review  TVA's  contracts 
for  surface-mined  coal,  Including  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effectiveness  of  reclamation  by 
TVA  contractors  following  surface  mining 
operations." 

Hechler  said  there  are  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  reclamation  requirements, 
the  extent  and  method  of  enforcement  of 
those  requirements,  and  adequacy  and  fre- 
quency of  Inspections.  He  also  said  there 
are  instances  of  waivers  and  exceptions  to 
the  requirements. 

Hechler  asserted  there  is  also  a  question 
about  the  extent  to  which  TVA  accepts  com- 
pliance with  comparable  reclamation  stand- 
ards as  fulfillment  of  its  own  reclamation 
requirements. 

By  law  TVA  must  buy  coal  by  competitive 
bidding,  which  means  for  the  lowest  price. 

The  question  haa  been  raised  by  many 
persons,  particularly  in  East  Tennessee  and 
other  areas  where  TVA  buys  coal,  whether 
this  method  of  purchasing  takes  the  ooet  of 
reclamation  into   consideration. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

Sept.  26,   1971) 

West    Vhicinia    Lawmaker    Raps    "Compro- 

icise"  on  Strip  Minxnc 

(By  William  Greenbtxrg) 

Washington. — West  Virginia  congressman 
Ken  Hechler  will  vote  against  any  control  of 
strip  mining  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  strict. 

"If  I  were  the  only  congressman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  voting  no,  I  would 
not  vote  for  such  a  compromise."  Hechler 
declared  in  an  interview  In  his  office  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

To  Hechler.  strict  control  of  strip  mining 
of  coal  Is  a  compromise. 

He  is  for  an  all  out  ban  and  he  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  that  effect. 

The  grey  haired,  energetic,  former  profes- 
sor, who  represents  southwest  West  Virginia, 
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Is  the  champion  In  Congress  of  the  antlstrtp 
mining  movement. 

The  West  Virginia  Democrat  Is  far  from 
what  people  are  now  referring  to  as  a  pure 
environmentalist. 

He  sees  his  battle  against  coal  strip  min- 
ing as  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of  survival 
related  to  the  destruction  of  the  land  and, 
water  and  their  ability  to  support  life  andj 
other  development. 

He  contends  that  those  who  argue  that  a 
ban  on  strip  mining  would  Jack  up  the  cost; 
of  electricity  and  stunt  development  do  not) 
realize  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  havooj 
that  strip  mining  wreaks  on  the  land  mayi 
be  too  great  for  even  this  nation  to  bear. 

"There  has  been  a  backlash  due  to  thai 
narrow  approach  of  some  environmental 
groups,"  Hechler  said.  "But  this  reaction  Ifl 
due  mostly  to  the  big  public  relations  cam- 
paign the  coal  Industry  has  mounted  to  di- 
vide the  conservation  interests.  It  has  made 
them  appear  more  selfish  than  they  are.  How- 
ever, the  conservation  groups  should  think 
more  about  getting  together  to  protect  every- 
bodv,  not  Just  their  own  Interests." 

"A  fair  price  of  electricity,"  Hechler  said, 
"must  Include  external  costs  of  protecting 
the  land  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
miners.  I'm  not  going  to  assess  what  a  fair 
price  Is  going  to  be." 

Hechler  said  that  the  cost  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  strip  mining  reclamation  would  be 
so  mas-slve  as  to  make  It  uneconomical. 

"TVA  Is  a  good  example.  You  can  not  have 
a  nice  piece  of  rhetoric  in  your  contract  about 
reclamation  and  still  produce  coal  at  a  profit 
at  the  cheapest  price,"  Hechler  said. 

He  challenged  the  model  strip  mining  reg- 
ulation program  In  West  Germany.  He  said 
that  West  Germany  strips  far  less  coal  in 
proportion  to  the  United  States  and  that 
West  Germany  la.st  year  Imported  three  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  cheap  American  coal. 

"Economically  the  West  German  regula- 
tions can  not  work,"  Hechler  said.  "If  you 
think  the  strip  mine  operators  and  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  are  going  to  sit  still 
for  these  regulations — they'd  rather  have 
abolition." 

Hechler's  bill  calls  for  a  ban  on  all  coal 
strip  mining  In  six  months.  He  said  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  transi- 
tion period   to  underground   mining. 

He  challenged  the  coal  Industry's  pro- 
testation that  such  a  shift  would  take  three 
to  five  years  leaving  the  nation  without  coal 
for  nearly  half  of  its  electric  power  genera- 
tion. 

"We  have  an  ample  supply  of  underground 
coal,"  Hechler  said.  "There  Is  no  indication 
that  the  coal  industry  is  even  making  an 
attempt  to  shift  underground.  They  don't 
even  want  to  plan  for  It.  They  should  have 
started  planning  for  the  niove. 

"The  coal  Industry  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  taking  the  Initiative.  All  they  say 
is  we  have  an  energy  crisis." 

Hechler  suggested  that  one  procedure  dur- 
ing a  transition  from  strip  to  deep  mining 
Is  an  adjustment  on  coal  exports.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  exported  75  million 
tons  of  coal  last  year. 

Answering  critics  who  charge  that  Hech- 
ler's bin  would  send  men  underground  to 
their  deaths,  he  replied  that  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  mine  health  and  safety  act  would 
do  much  to  eliminate  that  problem. 

Hechler  said  that  deep  mining  was  dan- 
gerous, but  strip  mining  Is  getting  more 
dangerous. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  strip  mining  Is  more 
dangerous.  But,  the  gap  between  strip  and 
deep  mining  is  not  as  great  as  people  may 
think  and  the  introduction  of  larger  equip- 
ment Into  strip  mines  will  add  to  the  acci- 
dent rate."  he  said. 

Hechler  added  that  he  Is  mindful  of  the 
environmental  damage  associated  with  deep 
mining,  particularly  subsidence  (when  the 
ground  la  uiulermlned  and  It  gives  way).  He 


said  bla  bill  includes  strict  regulations  of 
deep  niining  against  environmental  damage. 
Other  damage  associated  with  deep  mining 
Is  acid  drainage  and  coal  fires  that  burn 
underground. 

"It  is  going  to  be  more  expensive  for  the 
consumer  of  electricity  and  the  coal  buyer," 
Hechler  said.  "Only  It's  even  more  expensive 
now  to  bear  the  cost  of  strip  mine  damage," 
he  said. 

Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  who  manages 
40,000  acres  of  land  In  E^ast  Tennessee  and 
who  has  called  for  banning  strip  mining  in 
mountainous  terrain,  said  those  who  protest 
banning  or  strict  controls  must  be  reminded 
of  the  same  protests  during  the  fight  to  ban 
child  labor. 

At  that  time.  Industry  contended  that  a 
national  disaster  would  result  If  children 
were  taken  out  of  the  factories. 

"This  is  true  of  any  social  legislation," 
Hechler  said.  "There  are  dire  predictions  of 
disaster  and  actually  It's  Just  an  argument 
used  against  progress." 


EXEMPT  LOW-PAID  WORKERS 
FROM  WAGE  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  8. 
1969.  President  Nixon  Introduced  to  the 
Nation  his  family  assistance  plan.  In 
doing  so.  he  made  a  very  pertinent  state- 
ment— one  which  Is  particularly  signifi- 
cant today.  The  President  said: 

(T)he  government  would  recognize  that  It 
has  no  less  of  an  obligation  to  the  working 
pix3r  than  to  the  nonworklng  poor.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  there  are.  indeed,  mil- 
lions of  families  and  individuals  whose 
incomes  derived  from  decent,  steady  em- 
ployment fall  far  below  the  most  meager 
estimate  of  a  reasonable  amount.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  released  in  May  of 
this  year,  there  are  some  16  million  fami- 
lies in  this  country  who  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $7,000.  In  addition,  some  11  mil- 
lion individuals  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$6,000. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  Some 
idea — although  still  in  the  cold,  imper- 
sonal terms  of  numbers — is  obtained  by 
examining  the  average  family  budgets 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Bureau 
has  worked  out  an  average  budget  for 
an  urban  family  of  four  living  at  a  so- 
called  lower  level.  For  this  family  just 
to  get  by  in  an  urban  area  at  a  lower  level 
of  existence,  the  Federal  Government  has 
estimated  the  need  at  $6,960  annually. 
For  the  nonurban  four-member  family, 
the  annual  lower  level  budget  comes  out 
to  $6,512. 

Now  I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  these 
figures.  They  apply  to  a  lower  budget 
family.  An  intermediate  budget  family 
needs  annually  $10,644.  And  a  higher 
level  family  needs  $15,511. 

I  want  to  stress  also  that  these  figures 
are  based  on  spring  1970  prices.  That  is 
almost  one  and  one  half  years  ago,  and 
clearly,  in  light  of  the  inflation  which 
has  aiRicted  us,  all  these  budgets  would 
have  to  be  readjusted  upward  to  reflect 
conditions  today. 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  Millions  of  in- 
dividuals are  working  industriously  to 
support  themselves  and  to  support  their 


families.  Yet  even  while  doing  so.  they 
are  not  sustaining  themselves  and  their 
families  at  more  than  a  bare  bones  level. 

Since  August  15.  this  situation  has 
been  exacerbated.  President  Nixon,  in 
announcing  his  administration's  new 
economic  program,  instituted  a  wage- 
price-rent  freeze.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  these  millions  of  individuals 
cannot  obtain  higher  wages  in  their  pres- 
ent jobs.  They  are  locked  in  poverty  and 
near  poverty. 

The  argument  that  they  are  no  worse 
off  because  their  rentals  cannot  riae.  and 
prices  cannot  rise,  is  really  beside  the 
ixjint.  Even  at  the  currently  frozen 
prices,  these  millions  are  still  locked  into 
an  abysmal  standard  of  living. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  The  whole 
thrust  of  this  administration's  proposed 
revision  of  the  welfare  laws  has  been  to 
bring  the  working  poor  into  a  system  of 
governmental  income  assistance.  Even 
though  the  levels  set  under  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  were  far  too  low.  the 
underlying  premise  was  accurate:  Many 
working  people  simply  do  not  have 
enough  to  live  on  decently.  Yet.  given  this 
premise  which  the  administration  ap- 
parently adopted,  the  administration  has 
now  instituted  a  freeze  which  completely 
ignores  that  perception. 

I  say  this  cannot  be.  I  say  that  we  can- 
not comfortably  lock  the  corix)ration 
executive  into  his  pleasant  standard  of 
living,  bought  with  a  $25,000  annual  in- 
come, and  just  as  comfortably  consign 
the  millions  who  barely  suivive  to  their 
meager  sums.  This  is  equality,  yes;  but 
it  is  the  equality  of  preserving  the  dis- 
equalities  which  already  exist  by  treat- 
ing both  the  well  off  and  the  miserable 
with  evenhanded  lack  of  compa.ssion, 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
make  clear  tlie  Congress  rejection  of 
this  system.  This  legislation  states  clear- 
ly and  imequivocally  that  no  matter  what 
plans  the  administration  announces  for 
phase  II  of  its  economic  program,  or 
phase  III,  or  whatever  else  comes  along 
down  the  road,  we  must  recognize  the 
phght  of  millions  of  workers  and  we  must 
help. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH  Con. 
Res.  414)  which  I  am  today  introducing 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congres.s  that  no 
individual  who.se  income  is  substandard, 
or  who  is  a  member  of  the  working  poor 
or  near  poor,  shall  fall  within  the  grip 
of  any  wage  freeze  until  such  time  as 
that  individual  has  been  able  to  raise  his 
Income  sufDciently  to  ri.se  out  of  the 
economic  category  into  which  he  now 
fits. 

Specifically,  my  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  414  provides: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  and  amendments  thereto  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  11615.  or  any  successor 
amendment,  or  modification  thereof,  shall  be 
Implemented  In  such  a  manner  that  wage 
Increases  to  any  individual  whose  earnings 
are  substandard  or  who  Is  amongst  the 
working  poor  or  near-poor  shall  not  be 
limited  In  any  manner,  until  such  time  as 
his  earnings  are  no  longer  substandard  or  he 
Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  working  poor 
or  near-poor. 

I  confess  that  I  view  this  legislation 
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as  entirely  reasonable,  appropriate,  and 
necessary.  But  I  need  not  rely  upon  my 
own  particularly  perspective.  In  fact, 
precedent  does  exist.  In  1952,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  under  which  was 
created  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
was  amended  by  Public  Law  82-429.  This 
added  after  the  language  "no  wage,  sal- 
ary, or  other  compensation  shall  be 
stabilized  at  less  than  that  paid  during 
the  period  from  May  24,  1950.  to  June 
24,  1950,  inclusive,"  the  following  new 
language : 

No  regulation  or  order  shall  be  Issued  or 
remain  In  effect  under  this  title  which  pro- 
hibits the  payment  or  receipt  of  hourly  wages 
at  a  rate  of  $1  per  hour  or  less. 

Thus,  past  legislation  did  in  fact  make 
exception  for  low-income  workers.  What 
is  significant,  as  well.  Is  that  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  language,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  75  cents  an  hour.  Thus, 
not  only  was  exception  made  for  low- 
income  workers  from  wage  freezes,  but 
that  exception  was  so  constructed  as  to 
let  them  earn  wages  a  full  one-third  in 
excess  of  what  at  that  time  was  the  sta- 
tutory minimum  wage. 

I  grant  the  analogy  of  this  past  prece- 
dent is  not  perfect.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  only  applied  to  defense  indus- 
tries workers.  However,  that  was  dictated 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  Korean  war.  and 
the  need  for  full  defense  production.  I 
see  no  excuse,  in  this  day  and  this  time — 
when  we  recognize  more  fully  the  total 
unacceptability  of  poverty  and  near  pov- 
erty— for  not  employing  the  past  analogy 
to  Its  furthest  perimeters.  And  that 
means  exemption  from  the  wage  freeze 
for  all  workers,  regardless  of  what  indus- 
try they  are  employed  in,  until  their 
wages  are  no  longer  substandard  or  until 
they  are  no  longer  members  of  the  work- 
ing poor  or  near  poor. 

Our  obligation  is  clear.  We  carmot  al- 
low the  administration  to  solidify  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women,  and  their  chil- 
dren, into  poverty  and  near  poverty. 
They  must  be  exempt  from  the  wage 
freeze. 


THE    PRESIDENT    MUST    ENFORCE 
THE  WHITTEN  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
urged  President  Nixon  to  take  action  to 
stop  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  from  violating  the  law  in 
directing  forced  school  busing. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  I  finally 
got  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Whitten 
amendments.  They  became  a  part  of 
Public  Law  91-380.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  This  year  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Whitten  amendments 
again — this  time  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  They  are  sections  309  and 
310  of  Public  Law  92-48,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  OfiQce  of  Education,  for 
the  current  year.  I  quote  the  provisions 
here: 

Sic.  309.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 


that  term  is  defined  In  tlUe  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated: or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregated 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  310.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  .iny  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer  of  stu- 
dents to  or  from  a  particular  school  so  de- 
segregated as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Headlined  by  the  liberal  news  media 
before  Congress  adopted  them,  these 
amendments  to  the  law  have  been  given 
the  silent  treatment  since — yet  they  rep- 
resent the  only  successful  effort  to  show 
the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Congress,  the  people's  branch. 

Not  only  is  the  Department  violating 
these  statutes,  at  the  instance  presum- 
ably of  the  Secretary,  by  directing  forced 
busing  or  plans  that  require  busing,  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  having  Federal 
judges,  I  am  advised,  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  violate  these  sections  by  calling 
on  them  to  submit  plans  which  would  of 
necessity  require  forced  busing  to  carry 
out  the  order  of  the  court.  The  Federal 
judges  have  no  fimds  for  this  purpose. 
This  matter  of  force  Is  contrary  to  the 
original  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
contrary  to  the  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress both  last  year  and  this  year  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  which  came  after 
several  years  of  effort  on  my  part,  as  au- 
thor, joined  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress — House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  my  belief  that  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  should  make  a  study 
of  this  matter  and  that  they  recommend 
to  the  Congress  appropriate  action 
against  Federal  judges  who  direct  viola- 
tion of  these  statutes;  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  make  a  study  in  this 
area  and  make  similar  recommenda- 
tions: and  that  the  General  Accounting 
OfHce  also  get  into  this  matter  of  spend- 
ing funds  prohibited  from  use  for  this 
purpose  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
act  now  to  save  not  only  the  power  of 
the  Congress  which  has  passed  these 
laws,  but  that  we  do  it  in  order  to  save 
public  education  and  protect  the  well- 
being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  and  families  of  all  races. 

As  we  know  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  required  to  be  spent  to  move 
children  around  like  checkers  on  a 
checkerboard.  In  school  districts  that  are 
already  fully  integrated  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
This  is  being  done  in  areas  where  the 
money  is  badly  needed  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  for  additional  training  needed 
by  many  teachers. 

We  must  act  now.  It  will  be  pointed 
out  that  this  action  will  not  answer  all 


the  problems,  and  It  won't,  but  it  will  be 
a  solid  start  toward  commonsense. 

We  have  seen  law  enforcement  bro- 
ken down,  all  traced  back  to  the  Federal 
courts ;  we  have  seen  the  people's  branch, 
the  Congress,  seriously  weakened  by  re- 
districting  demands  by  the  courts,  in 
which  the  Congress  has  acquiesced.  Now 
if  we  lose  out  here  and  let  pubUc  edu- 
cation be  destroyed,  Russian  commu- 
nism will  have  won  without  doing  any- 
thing except  use  the  American  people 
themselves. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  nu- 
merous constitutional  amendments  of- 
fered and  I  have  joined  in  each  one 
which  has  come  to  mj'  attention.  But  we 
all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  provided  it  is 
passed  by  the  Congress,  that  it  will  take 
years  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
be  approved  by  sufBcient  number  of 
States  to  become  effective.  I  truly  be- 
lieve President  Nixon  must  act  now,  un- 
der existing  law,  to  put  a  stop  to  tills 
destructive  force  that  is  destroying  the 
quality  of  public  education  and,  in  the 
process,  striking  at  the  very  bedrock  of 
our  Nation. 


TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  WELFARE 
BUNGLING  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
newspaper.  Jule  M.  Sugarman,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices of  the  City  of  New  York,  stated  that 
the  new  work-relief  law  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  requiring 
that  people  on  welfare  able  to  work,  re- 
port to  State  employment  centers  to  pick 
up  their  welfare  checks  has  had  "only  a 
marginal  effect"  in  reducing  the  city's 
welfare  rolls.  He  made  public  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  August  rolls  showing  that 
1.152  persons  of  the  total  required  to  pick 
up  their  welfare  check  at  State  employ- 
ment centers  and  take  available  jobs  had 
been  removed  from  the  roUs  for  noncom- 
pliance. He  said  1.331  others  had  been 
taken  off  for  "normal  reasons." 

He  was  not  able  when  pressed  by  re- 
porters to  provide  an  estimate  on  the 
savings  to  the  city.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  that  resulted  from  legiti- 
mately terminating  the  1.152  from  the  » 
rolls:  however,  a  simple  multiplication  of 
that  number  times  what  he  stated  was 
the  average  monthly  grant  of  $69.29,  if 
paid  for  a  year,  would  be  $957,864.96.  I 
personally  would  like  to  know  how  many 
in  fact  were  receiving  the  larger  grants 
which  for  a  family  of  four  exclusive  of 
rent  would  be  $231  a  month.  What  also 
bothers  me  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  accepts  with  equanimity  the  fact 
that  1,152  people  were,  it  appears, 
fraudulently  receiving  welfare  checks 
while  gainfully  employed. 

I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Sugarman  on 
television  not  so  long  ago  when  the  first 
reports  came  in  after  the  new  work-relief 
law  had  gone  into  effect,  saying  that  one 
reason  welfare  recipients  might  not  want 
to  pick  up  their  checks  is  that,  "it  is  too 
much  of  a  hassle."  I  think  that  public 
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confidence  has  been  eroded  In  the  wel- 
fare system  because  those  in  charge  dd 
not  think  that  it  sufBclently  important 
to  weed  out  the  corrupt  recipients  and 
the  mismanagement  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem by  the  city  bureaucracy  which  ha« 
caused  huge  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures of  money.  For  example.  New  York 
City  spent  more  than  |7  million  on  wel- 
fare hotels  last  year  and  continues  to 
use  them,  paying  rents  for  some  families 
exceeding  $1,200  per  month.  More  de- 
tails on  this  later. 

More  than  2  years  ago  proposals  wero 
made  to  have  welfare  payments  distri- 
buted through  local  banks  instead  of  be- 
ing sent  tlirough  the  mails  where  many 
are  reported  as  stolen  or  lost.  Jule  Su- 
garman  delayed  month  after  month  put- 
ting into  effect  the  banking  proposal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  a  num- 
ber of  legislators  including  myself — and 
finally  annoimced  such  a  pilot  program 
only  about  2  weeks  ago.  In  the  mean- 
time the  city.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments were  defrauded  through  for- 
geries or  stolen  checks  to  the  time  of 
about  $4  million  in  1  year. 

Nevertheless,  when  criticisms  relating 
to  the  management  of  welfare  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  made,  no  matter  how 
bona  fide  they  are.  they  are  met  with  the 
rejoinder  that  the  items  covered  by  the 
criticisms  are  of  marginal  importance 
in  view  of  the  size  of  the  welfare  budget 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  in  the 
current  year  is  budgeted  at  $1.1  billion. 
The  difficulty  In  getting  the  city  of  New 
York  to  move  to  correct  simple  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  department  of 
social  services  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated In  two  situations  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  our  colleagues  attention. 

The  first  concerns  a  young  woman, 
Mary  Steward,  who  has  nine  children. 
They  are  all  on  welfare,  living  in  a  hotel 
known  as  the  Earle  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. They  have  been  there  since  Sep- 
tember 1970,  occupying  three  uncon- 
nected rooms  with  the  city  paying  for 
rent  and  food,  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per 
month.  To  date,  more  than  $24,000  has 
been  expended.  Mrs.  Steward  has  begged 
the  department  to  place  her  in  an 
apartment  at  a  reasonable  rent  that  she 
could  some  day  hope  to  pay  herself  if 
able  to  obtain  a  Job.  She  is  as  angry  as 
you  and  any  of  our  colleagues  must  be  at 
this  tremendously  wasteful  expense. 

The  mayor's  office  is  personally  famil- 
iar u-ith  this  matter  because  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  I  held  a  press  conference  on  the 
steps  of  city  hall.  Some  mayoral  aides 
stopped  to  listen  to  my  remarks,  then 
went  into  city  hall  and  returned  with 
other  aides  who  questioned  Mrs.  Steward. 
The  city  continues  to  pay  for  this  family 
at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  month. 

The  second  case  Involves  a  woman  and 
ft  child  on  welfare.  The  woman  has  im- 
plored the  city  to  investigate  her  allega- 
tions that  her  husband  earns  $32,000  an- 
nually so  as  to  determine  whether  DOSS 
should  act  to  enforce  the  support  orders 
issued  by  the  court  or  perhaps  seek  a 
modification  of  the  court  orders. 

My  letters  to  the  department  of  social 


services  have  been  unavailing  and  what 
particularly  outrages  me  is  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  department  of  social 
services  stating: 

This  Department,  however,  txas  no  author- 
ity to  eoforoe  the  respoiulbUlty  of  relatives 
for  support.  The  courts,  alone,  have  such 
enforcement  authority  and  this  Department 
must  abide  by  their  decision. 

I  have  researched  the  law  and  DOSS 
does  have  the  power  to  seek  to  imple- 
ment such  court  orders.  But  even  if  not, 
should  they  not  at  least  have  requested 
that  power? 

Appended  is  the  correspondence  which 

1  have  had  on  these  two  cases  with  the 
department  of  social  services  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  along  with  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  those  who  by  virtue 
of  economic  or  other  legitimate  reasons 
are  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  bear  the  entire  cost  of  welfare  and 
that  the  moneys  to  be  paid  to  individuals 
and  families  legitimately  on  welfare 
should  be  that  amount  necessary  to  take 
them  out  of  abject  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion wherever  they  live. 

I  voted  for  H.R.  1  because  it  was  a  step 
in  that  direction  although  far  too  mini- 
mal in  the  allowances  provided.  But  our 
job  in  making  others  see  the  need  and 
indeed  the  moral  reasons  for  having  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  this  bur- 
den is  made  so  much  more  difficult  when 
the  city  of  New  York  bungles  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  program  and 
permits  incompetence  and  fraud  to  take 
place.  My  reason  for  making  my  corre- 
spondence on  these  cases  known  and 
bringing  these  two  matters  to  national 
attention  is  to  make  the  department  of 
social  services  do  what  it  is  charged  by 
law  to  do.  Unfortunately  it  Is  not  doing 
It  and  will  not  unless  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  compels  it  to  do  so. 

My  correspondence  on  cases  Nos.  1  and 

2  follows : 

Cask  No.  1 
Nrw  York,  N.Y.,  July  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Ed  Koch, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DBAS  Sib:  Mary  Steward,  at  The  Earle,  has 
stUl  not  been  relocated,  due  to  a  mix- up.  I 
am  going  to  be  out  of  the  country  most 
of  the  summer  and  I  know  she  will  have 
no  one  to  turn  to.  once  I  am  gone,  no  matter 
how  sick  and  desperate  she  becomes.  She  Is 
terribly  depressed  and  In  poor  health,  be- 
sides. 

Mary  has  sickle  cell  anemia  and  a  serious 
gastro  Intestinal  disorder  which  wUl  prob- 
ably require  further  surgery.  (She  had  one 
operation  last  year.) 

One  of  her  nine  chUdren  has  cerebral  palsy 
and  cannot  walk.  She  had  a  fire  In  her  room 
at  The  Earle  about  two  months  ago  and  one 
chUd  was  trapped  Inside  and  burned.  Another 
suffered  smoke  Inhalation. 

She  Is  desperate  and  feels  she  has  been 
forgotten.  All  the  other  families  are  out.  The 
Stewards  have  been  at  The  Earle  nearly  a 
year,  at  a  rent  of  over  $300  a  week  plus 
restaurant  allowance.  It  has  been  a  night- 
mare for  them. 

I  have  contacted  everyone  I  can  think  of. 
Including  Mrs.  Wall  of  the  local  planning 
board.  In  an  effort  to  get  someone  else  to 
help  her  once  I  am  gone,  to  no  avail. 

Monica  tried  to  expedite  .  .  .  nothing 
came  of  It.  I  realixe  It  takes  time  but  this 


Is  a  dire  emergency  and  she  has  been  given 
a  very  hard  time  by  D.S.S.  and  treated  moet 
unfairly.  Mary  Is  not  a  tighter  so  she  has 
been  taken  advantage  of.  In  my  opinion.  I 
hope  you  can  help  before  things  get  much 
worse. 

Sincerely. 

Mtkna  Posnek. 


HOUSX   or  RKPaESKNTATIVKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  8, 1971. 

Mr.  JULX  STTOAaMAN. 

Commissioner  of  Social  Services, 
NevB  York,  N.Y. 

DzAJi  jTTLx:  I  would  like  to  bring  your  Im- 
mediate attention  to  a  matter  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  urgent  priority. 

I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent Myrna  Posner  regarding  Mary  Stew- 
ard and  her  nine  chUdren.  As  you  will  note, 
the  Stewards  apparently  have  been  living  at 
the  Earle  for  nearly  a  year,  under  deplorable 
conditions  and  at  a  rental  fee  of  over  tSOO 
per  week,  plus  a  reetAurtuit  allowance.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  Mary  Steward  at  one 
time  refused  an  apartment  from  the  City 
Housing  Authority  because  she  was  under 
the  Impression  that  she  had  another  apart- 
ment In  the  otnng  but  unfortunately  nego- 
tiations were  unsuccessful  and  she  did  not 
get  either  apartment.  As  a  consequence,  she 
and  her  nine  children  still  remain  at  the 
Earle. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Stewards  are 
apparently  the  only  family  left  at  the  Earle 
that  have  not  been  relocated,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  Is  paying  an  out- 
rageous rate  for  a  family  of  ten  to  live  under 
unbearable  conditions,  without  cooking 
facilities.  It  would  seem  that  something  could 
be  done  to  Immediately  assist  this  family  In 
finding  a  decent  place  to  live  at  a  much  more 
moderate  rate. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  medical  conditions  In- 
volved here.  Mrs.  Steward  suffers  from  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  as  well  as  an  Intestinal  disorder, 
one  child  has  cerebral  palsy  and  cannot  walk, 
another  was  burned  In  a  flre  in  their  room  at 
the  Earle  which  also  resulted  In  still  an- 
other child  suffering  from  smoke  Inhalation. 
These  additional  problems  make  this  a  case 
requiring  Bp>ecial  compassion. 

I  would  appreciate  your  immediate  Inter- 
cession In  this  matter,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAKO  I.   KOCH. 

DEPABTMrrrr  or  Social  Services. 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Conorkssman  Koch:  I  have  your  re- 
cent letter  In  which  you  Inquire  about  the 
status  of  plans  to  assist  Mrs.  Mary  Steward 
and  her  family  to  move  from  the  Earle 
Hotel. 

I  share  your  concern  about  this  family 
living  In  the  hotel  and  have  asked  my  staff 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  rehouse  this  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Steward  has  not  lost  her  eligibility 
for  NYCHA  project  housing  but  they  have 
not  been  able,  as  yet.  to  find  an  accommoda- 
tion large  enough  to  meet  her  family's  needs. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  situation  to 
my  attention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JCLE  M.  SUGARMAN. 

Commissioner. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  August  12, 1971. 
Hon.  KdKoch. 
New  York,  NY. 

DxAR  Six  :  I  returned  from  my  vacation  to- 
day to  find,  to  my  distress,  that  Mary  Steward 
Is  exactly  where  I  left  her  six  weeks  ago,  at 
The  Earle. 

Furthermore,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bella 
Abzug  stating  that  "the  poaalblllty  of  public 
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housing  la  practically  non-existent  since  the 
city  has  no  apartments  of  the  size  her  family 
requires." 

In  other  words,  the  top  priority  Monica  in- 
formed me  Mary  had  was  for  an  apartment 
which  does  not  exlat.  She  might  as  well  have 
been  on  a  waiting  list  for  the  moon !  To  lead 
her  to  believe  she  was  being  helped  was  cruel. 
These  famUles  have  had  enough  disappoint- 
ments already. 

What  Is  even  more  unfair  Is  the  fact  that 
she  was  offered  an  apartment  In  a  project 
which  her  caseworker  turned  down.  In  favor 
of  private  housing,  which  never  materialized, 
so  she  was  left  with  nothing. 

In  order  to  "accommodate"  the  owners  of 
The  Broadway  Central,  the  city  found  apart- 
ments for  larger  f ainUles  than  Mary's  but  that 
was  when  the  press  was  avaUable  for  "pub- 
licity." I  have  begged  Mary  Nichols  to  give  a 
few  lines  to  this  case  but  she  has  Ignored  It. 
The  subject  Is  passe. 

I  made  a  commitment  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation I  received  from  your  ofBce.  I  am 
going  to  follow  through  to  see  that  Mary 
Steward  gets  an  apartment  through  the  city. 
It  is  cruel  and  inhuman  to  leave  her  at  The 
Earle.  Perhaps  If  she  stays  there  long  enough, 
her  family  will  be  reduced  in  size,  as  were 
the  Sheppards,  and  she  can  then  "fit"  in  an 
apartment. 

I  will  do  what  I  have  to  do  to  see  that  the 
Stewards  get  what  they  were  promised.  If  I 
have  to  get  myself  arrested  doing  so.  I  am 
hoping  you  will  help  me.  I  think  a  year  at 
The  Earle  is  too  much  to  ask  of  anyone  with 
children,  especially  since  there  are  no  kitch- 
ens now. 

Although  Mary  has  nine  children  only 
seven  live  at  home  and  I  know  several  fam- 
ilies of  this  size  who  got  apartments  In 
projects  when  the  prees  was  present  and  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  matter. 

The  Earle  is  the  cesspool  of  the  earth  and 
is  no  place  to  bring  up  a  family.  This  situa- 
tion Is  intolerable  and  must  be  remedied  at 
once.  What  I  find  outrageous  Is  that  all  the 
people  who  got  their  names  In  the  papers  ex- 
pressing their  "concern"  for  the  welfare 
families  are  now  unwilling  to  assist  In  any 
way  in  calling  attention  to  this  csise.  I  have 
begged  the  Planning  Board  to  help,  to  no 
avail.  They  have  used  the  problems  of  the 
desperate  and  unfortunate  to  seek  glory,  giv- 
ing nothing  In  return.  I  find  myself  quite 
alone  In  this  community  of  "great  liberals." 
When  the  press  left  so  did  the  "concern." 
Perhaps  The  Voice  would  help  If  you  asked 
them.  It  brought  immediate  results  for  the 
Sheppards  with  a  direct  call  from  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  an  apartment  was  found  when 
all  else  failed. 

Sincerely, 

Myrna  Posner. 


Please  Jule,  I  urge  you  to  immediately  re- 
locate this  family. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


HotJSE  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  August  18, 1971. 
Mr.  Jule  Sugarman. 
Commissioner  of  Social  Services, 
Neu  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Jule:  I  am  distressed  to  discover 
that  as  of  this  date  the  Steward  family  about 
which  I  wrote  to  you  In  July  has  not  yet  been 
relocated  outside  of  the  Earle  Hotel.  I  have 
your  letter  of  July  28  in  which  you  said 
NYCHA  had  not  been  able,  as  yet.  to  find 
accommodations  large  enough  to  meet  the 
Steward  family's  needs.  However,  I  should 
think  "special  Efforts"  which  you  indicated 
your  staff  would  take  in  this  case,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dations by  this  time. 

I  learned  by  phone  Just  yesterday  from 
Mrs.  Steward  that  the  water  at  the  hotel  is 
black  in  color  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Steward  chUdren  became  ill.  which  Just  adds 
more  urgency  to  this  case  which  has  lingered 
too  long. 


New  York  City  Hottsing  Attthoritt, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  August  30, 1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  e:d:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter  re- 
garding Mary  Steward  who  is  residing  at  the 
Earle  Hotel,  101  Waverly  Place.  New  York 
City. 

Our  records  indicate  that  this  famUy  was 
Interviewed  and  found  eligible  for  public 
housing.  However,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
refer  their  application  to  any  of  our  develop- 
ments because  of  the  size  of  the  famUy. 

We  have  placed  their  application  on  the 
Hotel  Emergency  waiting  list  for  a  suitable 
apartment.  If  It  Is  possible  to  refer  it  to  one 
of  our  developments,  we  will  notify  them  by 
mail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Simeon  Oolak, 

Ctuiirman. 

[From  the  Village  Voice,  Sept.  9.  1971) 

Hotel  Earle:   Last  Victims 

(By  Howard  Blum) 

Mary  Stewart  and  her  seven  children  are 
the  only  welfare  famUy  stUl  living  at  the 
Hotel  Earle.  All  the  other  families  have  been 
relocated  to  apartments. 

Even  in  the  bright  summer  daylight,  the 
Hotel  Earle  is  very  dark  Inside.  The  halls 
smell.  Mrs.  Stewart  has  a  small,  box-like 
room,  large  enough  for  only  a  bed.  The  cell- 
ing is  peeling.  Down  the  hall,  her  children 
share  two  small  rooms.  The  mattresses  are 
grouped  on  the  floor.  They  sit  in  their  room 
on  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon  and  watch 
television. 

The  city  pays  (296  a  week,  or  close  to  (1 ,200 
a  month,  to  house  the  Stewarts  In  three  small 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Earle.  For  this  price  the 
Stewarts  do  not  even  have  cooking  facilities. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  a  flre  at  the  Earle. 
Another  flre  on  Friday  t90.  Mrs.  Stewart  re- 
members. Last  April  her  six-year-old  was 
burned  from  a  flre  In  the  hall.  Now  she  says 
junkies  are  tiylng  to  lure  her  14-year-old 
daughter  into  the  basement. 

"When  is  the  city  going  to  move  us  out  of 
here?"  she  begs.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  one  to 
teU  her  someone  has  to  be  the  last  to  leave. 

HoTTSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  September  13, 1971. 
John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  John:  I  think  you  should  know  of 
the  callous  treatment  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  has  been  giving  Mary  Steward 
and  her  nine  children,  who  have  been  living 
at  the  Earle  Hotel  for  over  a  year  under 
deplorable  conditions  and  at  a  rental  fee  of 
close  to  $1300  per  month  including  restaurant 
allowances. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Stewards  are 
apparently  the  only  welfare  family  left  at 
the  Earle  Hotel  that  has  not  been  relocated 
and  that  they  have  been  there  for  over  one 
year  now,  it  would  aeem  that  something 
could  and  should  be  done  Immediately  to 
assist  this  family  in  finding  a  decent  place  to 
live  at  a  much  more  moderate  rate. 

On  July  8  I  wrote  to  Jule  Sugarman.  and 
on  July  28  I  received  a  reply,  copies  of  which 
are  enclosed.  I  also  wrote  to  Simeon  Oolar  on 
July  23  and  again  to  Jule  on  August  18.  and 
to  date  I  have  not  received  replies.  I  am 
dlstreesed  at  the  apparent  lack  of  concern 
reflected  by  these  delays. 

The  Stewards  have  suffered  through  many 
trying  and  Inexcusable  Incidents.  For  exam- 
ple, the  flre  at  the  Earle  last  year  burned  the 
family  out  of  their  rooms  and  destroyed  all 


their  clothing,  left  one  child  with  second 
degree  bums  and  a  couple  of  other  children 
suffering  from  smoke  Inhalation.  The  fear  of 
being  btirnt  alive  is  a  constant  fear  for  the 
Steward  children,  for  the  danger  of  flre  is 
apparently  ever-present;  the  most  recent  flre, 
I  am  told,  was  approximately  two  weeks  ago 
between  2  and  3  ajn. 

The  children  are  so  frightened  that  they 
refuse  to  remove  their  clothes  at  night  In  the 
event  that  they  might  have  to  rtin  for  their 
lives  In  case  of  another  flre.  The  children 
sleep  on  beds  which  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  sink  and 
bathtub  in  the  room  in  which  the  children 
sleep  is  clogged  up.  and  noxious  fumes  enter 
the  children's  room  from  outside  the  window, 
where  garbage  Is  thrown  by  tenants  living 
above. 

These  conditions  at  the  Earle  were  ob- 
served by  Carlotta  Brantley  and  Maureen 
Klrby  of  my  staff,  who  visited  the  Steward 
family  on  August  27  and  were  astounded  by 
the  conditions  under  which  this  family  Is 
forced  to  live.  The  mere  thought  that  the 
Steward  children  must  survive  on  Nathan's 
Restaurant  food  day  In  and  day  out  becauce 
of  no  cooking  facilities  is,  I'm  sure  you  11 
agree,  outrageous. 

I  also  learned  Just  recently  from  Mrs.  Stew- 
ard that  the  water  at  the  Earle  is  black  in 
color  and  as  a  consequence,  the  Steward 
children  became  HI,  which  just  adds  more 
urgency  to  this  case,  which  has  dragged  on 
far  too  long.  It  is  also  relevant  to  note  here 
the  shocking  fact  that,  according  to  Mrs. 
Steward,  since  her  famUy  moved  Into  the 
Earle,  the  case  worker  for  the  family  has 
never  visited  them. 

I  urge  you  immediately  to  Intercede  per- 
sonally in  this  case  and  see  that  this  family 
Is  provided  adequate  housing.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  alleges  that,  becatise 
of  the  size  of  the  family.  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  them  adequate  accommodations.  With 
the  passage  of  so  much  time  the  delay  is 
inexcusable. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  your  of- 
fice by  telephone  as  to  what  finally  will  be 
done  to  relocate  the  Steward  family. 
Sincerely. 

Edward   I.   Koch. 

As  of  October  4,  1971,  no  response  has 
been  received  from  Mayor  Lindsay. 
Case   No.   2 

April  28.  1971. 
Mr.  Edward  Koch. 
Congressman,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  My  husband  has 
been  earning  an  income  of  approximately 
$32,000  annually  since  1964. 1  am  stiU  married 
to  this  man.  Yet,  my  six  year  old  son  and  I 
have  been  on  Welfare  for  2^  years.  Current- 
ly. In  spite  of  his  owning  a  business,  ware- 
house, new  car.  stock,  inventories  and  living 
in  a  luxury  apartment  In  Rlverdale.  N.Y.,  I 
am  currently  stUl  on  Welfare.  During  all  this 
time,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  never  once  contacted  my  hus- 
band. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  husband  is 
white,  enjoys  an  affluent  life-style,  Is  em- 
ployed and  has  his  own  business,  he  never- 
the-less  is  represented  by  not  one,  but  two 
attorneys  from  a  Federal-funded,  legal  pov- 
erty organization,  that  is  supposed  to  give  aid 
only  to  the  indigent.  This  organization  is 
the  Harlem  Assertion  of  Rights.  1646  Amster- 
dam Ave..  New  York  City  10013.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  legislators  were  relucant  to  give 
financial  support  to  these  organizations !  I  do 
believe  that  this  sort  of  legal  representation 
is  Ulegai,  especially  since  two  different  Fam- 
Uy Court  Judges  stated,  that  my  husband 
couldnt  be  represented  by  Legal  Aid.  be- 
cause be  owns  a  business.  Mind  you,  Mr 
Raymond  Qlolcher,  the  chief  attorney  o! 
this    organization    together    with    Mrs.    Era 
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Brigante,  Is  representing  my  husband.  Now,  I 
am  b8M:lc  on  welfare  with  my  son,  thanks  to 
their  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  present  my  own  case  be- 
fore you,  so  that  through  your  aid  a  ludi- 
crous situation  can  be  stopped.  In  order  to 
do  this  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  papers  and 
letters  cf  the  following: 

(A)  Letter  to  presiding  Justice  Harold  A. 
Stevens  of  the  Appellate  Division.  Supreme 
Court,  which  explains  my  legal  case  from 
May  18.  1967  to  June  12,  1969. 

(B)  Reply  to  such  letter. 

(C)  Letter  from  the  Grievance  Committee 
of  the  Bar.  This  Committee  had  a  complete 
file,  that  I  had  furnished  them  and  yet  no 
action  was  taken  until  I  wrote  to  Justice 
Stevens. 

(D)  Letter  to  Mr.  Dicker  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  from  the  Grievance  Committee  of 
the  Bar.  Although  I  was  on  Welfare  and  had 
a  card.  I  couldn't  get  any  legal  aid  office  or 
Federal-funded  organization  to  modify  my 
Judgment  from  Supreme  Court  to  Family 
Court  to  collect  arrears  and  support  for  the 
child  and  myself.  I  was  living  In  Manhattan 
since  December  of  1966,  collecting  Welfare 
In  Manhattan  since  August  1967.  yet  I  was 
told  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  Bronx 
Legal  Aid  Office.  I  had  told  Legal  Aid  that  I 
had  already  been  to  the  Bronx  Legal  Aid 
office  and  was  refused  help,  though  I  had  a 
Welfare  card.  They  had  referred  me  to  the 
Referral  Services  of  The  Bar  Association,  with 
the  explanation  that  my  husband  owns  a 
business,  and  Is  represented  by  the  flrra  of 
Gordon.  Brady,  Heller  and  Ballon,  he  could 
afford  to  pay  for  my  legal  fees.  In  October 
the  Bronx  Legal  Aid  Society  represented  me. 
and  had  obtained  a  Modification  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Judgment  to  collect  the  arrears 
of  said  Judgment  and  support  In  Family 
Court  In  Manhattan. 

I  E)  Letter  to  Mr.  Bishop,  supervisor  of  Wel- 
fare. Having  no  permanent  home  and  spend- 
ing two  nights  with  the  child  In  Grand 
Central  station,  I  finally  went  to  see  my 
husband  with  the  child  to  explain  our  situa- 
tion. I  asked  him  to  please  take  the  child 
temporarily,  as  we  had  no  place  to  go,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  a  Job.  so  I  could  save  some 
money  to  make  a  home  for  him.  His  reply 
was  that  I  should  go  back  to  Welfare  with 
the  child,  it  was  Saturday,  and  after  much 
discussion  he  condescended  to  take  our  son. 
In  January  I  went  back  to  work,  and  in 
February.  I  sublet  an  apartment  from  a 
friend.  This  apartment  consists  of  one  room 
and   the   child   and   I   are  living   there. 

(Pi  Judgment  and  Order  of  Family  Court. 

(G)  On  January  15.  1971,  my  attorney  rep- 
resented me  at  80  Lafayette  St.  and  my  hus- 
band was  without  an  attorney,  as  Mr.  Al- 
bert withdrew  from  the  case,  when  my  hus- 
band failed  to  fxjst  bond  of  $210  In  Novem- 
ber. Judge  Guerrero  was  presiding  In  court, 
when  my  husband  stated  he  was  trying  to 
obtain  a  Legal  Aid  attorney.  Judge  Guerrero 
told  my  husband  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  Legal  Aid  om  he  owns  a  business. 

(H)  My  attorney  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
court,  withdrawing  from  my  case.  On  Jan- 
uary 21.  1971.  went  before  Judge  Caputo 
for  a  hearing,  and  again  my  husband  was 
told  he  could  not  have  Legal  Aid  represent 
him.  because  he  owns  a  business.  Judge 
Caputo,  requested  that  my  attorney  re-enter 
on  my  behalf,  and  placed  a  date  of  March 
8th  to  be  heard  again. 

(I(  Letter  to  Judge  Poller  on  March  5, 
1971. 

(J)  On  March  8,  1971  my  husband  was 
represented  by  E\a  Brlgante.  of  the  Harlem 
Assertion  of  Rights.  1646  Amsterdam  Ave.. 
N.Y.C.  My  husband  has  hla  residence  in  a 
luxury  apartment  in  Rlverdale.  N.T. 

(Kt  March  12.  1971.  my  attorney's  letter 
to  Eva  Brlgante. 


(L)  March  32,  1071.  my  husband  was  once 
again  represented  by  Eva  Brlgante  of  the 
Harlem  Assertion  of  Rights,  I  was  not  repre- 
sented, as  my  attorney  was  out  of  town  han- 
dling a  case  for  hla  firm,  that  he  Is  em- 
ployed by.  Judge  Poller  stating  that  my  hus- 
band was  disable  because  of  illness,  could  not 
work,  withdrew  her  order,  excused  him  from 
all  arrekTs,  in  both  Supreme  Court  and 
Family  Court,  referred  me  to  Welfare.  Al- 
though, my  husband  is  111,  he  has  never  fUed 
for  hla  disability  Insurance,  although  he  is 
pajrlng  the  maximum  amount  for  this  Insur- 
ance. At  that  time,  as  at  the  present  he  Is 
still  living  and  malntalnliig  his  apartment, 
has  his  business,  warehouse,  car,  and  other 
assets,  yet  the  Judge  didn't  question  him 
on  any  of  these,  when  she  withdrew  her 
order  of  support.  I  stated  at  this  time  I  would 
produce  proof  of  him  working,  and  a  date 
was  set  for  April  19,  1971. 

In  preparation  for  the  case,  my  attorney 
sent  to  tha  court  for  Judge  Poller  to  sign  11 
ribbon  copies  of  Subpoenas  Due  Tecum  for 
Insurance  to  the  following:  banks,  suppliers, 
brokerage  firm,  credit  cards  and  Doctors  to 
testify  to  his  Illness,  and  ability  to  work. 
Judge  Poller,  refused  to  sign  any  of  these 
Subpoenas,  stating  that  It  only  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers  money,  but  she  does 
not  consider  It  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers 
money  having  me  and  the  child  on  Welfare, 
when  my  husband  can  provide  for  us. 

April  19.  1971  my  husband  was  again  repre- 
sented by  the  Harlem  Assertion  of  Rights,  but 
now  by  both  Eva  Brlgante  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Glelcher  the  head  attorney  of  this  office.  At 
this  time  pictures  and  testimony  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court  on  my  behalf,  showing  my 
husband  was  working  on  March  25,  three 
days  after  Judge  Poller  withdrew  her  order 
and  referred  me  to  Welfare.  Photos  and  testi- 
mony was  presented  to  the  court  showing  he 
was  working  on  two  other  occasions  as  well, 
mileage  on  his  car  was  photographed  showing 
he  had  driven  1.262  miles  in  three  weeks. 
Indicating  he  was  working  full  time.  My  hus- 
band was  aware  that  he  was  photographed, 
and  served  the  photographer  with  a  summons 
In  Criminal  Couft  on  harassment.  He  told 
the  court  he  was  working  part-time,  also 
stated  he  was  still  living  in  his  apartment. 
Judge  Poller,  stated  that  If  he  was  maintain- 
ing his  apartment,  he  must  pay  something  for 
the  child.  Therefore,  she  granted  a  «16  per 
week  temporary  award. 

I  had  to  stop  working  to  take  care  of  the 
child,  as  I  had  no  fuhd.s.  and  the  court  wasn't 
making  my  husband  furnish  any  monies,  and 
therefore.  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  sitter. 
I  was  making  $80  per  week  net,  with  no 
health  Insurance  or  benefits  from  my  em- 
ployer. The  great  amount  of  this  money  was 
going  for  rent,  and  I  had  to  borrow  money  for 
child  care  and  car  fare  plus  other  essential.?, 
while  I  was  working.  Even  though  I  have  the 
child  we  are  not  able  to  afford  a  telephone. 
Welfare  can  not  pay  the  rent  on  my  apart- 
ment, therefore,  my  child  and  I  find  ourselves 
In  the  same  vicious  cycle,  that  we  have  been 
going  through  for  the  past  four  years  and 
four  months.  In  spite  of  constant  legal  ac- 
tions, court  appearances,  orders  and  Judg- 
ments from  both  Supreme  Court  and  Family 
Court,  these  actions  didn't  mean  a  thing,  and 
wasn't  worth  the  paper  that  they  were  writ- 
ten on.  Although  court*  hand  down  orders 
and  Judgments,  they  do  nothing  to  enforce 
them,  instead  they  place  women  and  children 
on  Welfare.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Welfare 
rolls  swell ! 

My  Judgment  from  the  Supreme  Court 
states  that  my  husband  Is  responsible  for  all 
the  child's  Medical  Bills,  he  has  never  paid 
any  of  them  During  the  four  years  and 
four  months  that  we  have  been  In  the  courts, 
he  has  only  paid  $1,000  towards  the  support 
of  the  child  and  myself.  My  husband  Is  still 


In  business,  maintains  a  warehouse,  stock, 
new  car  and  the  same  apartment.  His  life- 
style has  not  changed  since  the  onset  of  this 
action.  It's  been  profitable  for  blm  to  violate 
the  court's  mandate,  since  no  penalties  have 
ever  been  Imposed  upon  him.  Instead.  I  and 
my  child  have  been  exploited  in  that  we 
have  bad  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  right- 
fully his. 

This  Is  an  outrageous  situation!  A  man  of 
means  represented  by  a  Federal -Poinded 
Organization  to  keep  his  wife  and  Child  on 
Welfare,  and  the  courts  condone  such  action. 

Although  our  Democratic  government 
preaches  Justice  For  All,  equality  under  the 
law.  my  past  experiences  In  Justice  has  only 
found  Politics.  Corruption,  and  no  protec- 
tion. 

I  have  presented  this  case  tr  you.  so  you 
may  become  aware  of  what  Is  happening  In 
our  courts,  and  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  stop  this  outrageous  situation. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  X. 


House  of  REPRrsENTAxrvEs. 
Washington,  DC.  May  27, 1971. 

Mr.    JULE    SUGARMAN. 

Human  Resources  Admintstration, 

Mr.   JULX  SUGABMAN, 

DxAa  Jule:  I  have  received  the  original  of 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Mrs.  X,  which  de- 
scribes what  she  believes  to  be  an  Inequit- 
able condition. 

I  have  no  fjersonal  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
circumstances  which  she  describes.  I  do  think 
that  her  complaints  should  be  Investigated 
because  if  she  Is  correct  and  If  she  received 
the  support  and  maintenance  payments 
which  she  refers  to  from  her  husband,  the 
Department  of  Social  Service  would  surely 
be  the  gainer  by  being  able  to  remove  Mrs.  X 
from  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
what.  If  anything,  can  be  done  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  am  not  including  the  voluminous  exhibits 
which  she  sent  to  me  but  they  are  available 
should  you  wish  to  have  them. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I   Koch. 

Department  of  Social  Services. 

HiMAN  Res;-)i-rcf,s  Administration, 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  2.  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New.  York.  NY. 

Dear  Congressman  Koth:  Thi^  Is  In  reply 
to  your  communication  and  referral  of  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Jule  M.  Sugarman, 
from  your  constituent,  Mrs.  X  of  New  York 
City.  In  her  letter  she  complains  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  court  to  order  her  estranged  hus- 
band to  provide  full  support  for  her  and  her 
six  year  old  son  so  that  she  would  no  longer 
require  public  assistance. 

Mrs.  X  is  currently  receiving  a  supple- 
mentary Aid  to  Dependent  Children  grant 
from  the  Yorkvllle  Social  Service  Center.  The 
Department  has  verified  with  the  Manhattan 
Family  Court  that  a  support  order  Is  In  effect 
against  her  husband  and  that  another  hear- 
ing is  scheduled  for  July  18. 1971. 

We  agree  with  your  statement  that  ade- 
quate support  and  maintenance  payments 
from  the  husband  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Department  in  terms  of  removal  of  the  family 
from  the  public  assistance  rolls.  This  Depart- 
ment, however,  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  support.  The 
courts,  alone,  have  such  enforcement  author- 
ity and  this  Department  must  abide  by  their 
decision 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Max  WAUXscn, 
Firtt  Deputy  Commiaaioner. 


October  -4,  1971 
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HOCSK    OF    Rkprbsintattvkb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1971. 

Mr.    JULS    SUGAUIAM, 

Human  Resources  Administration, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Juue:  I  have  the  letter  of  July  2. 
from  Deputy  Commissioner  Waldgelr.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  to  you  of  May  27th  on 
the  matter  involving  Mrs.  X. 

Mr.  Waldgelr's  letter  says,  and  I  quote  him 
"This  Department,  however,  has  no  authority 
to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  relatives  for 
support.  The  courts,  alone,  have  such  en- 
forcement authority  and  this  Department 
must  abide  by  their  decision." 

His  statement  Is  not,  however.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  I  refer  you  to  the  Social 
Welfare  Law,  Local  PubUc  Welfare,  Article  30, 
Section  102.  "Powers  of  public  welfare  offi- 
cials to  brtng  and  defend  suits,"  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  encloelng. 

If  the  Department  of  Social  Services  does 
not  seek  to  recover  payments  due  a  welfare 
recipient  by  his  or  her  spouse,  pursuant  to 
the  regulation  referred  to  above,  the  Depart- 
ment Is,  In  my  Judgment,  remiss.  If  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  has  not  done 
it  before,  may  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  X's  case  Is 
a  good  place  to  begin. 

I   would  appreciate  hearing  from   you  on 
what  the  Department  will  do  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Edward   I.   Koch. 


You  are  quite  correct  that  the  Department 
has  the  authority  "to  compel  any  persons 
liable  by  law  for  support  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  any  person  cared  for  at  public  ex- 
pense .  .  ."  However.  In  Mrs.  X's  case  the  Issue 
has  been  litigated  before  the  Family  Court 
and  the  Family  Court  has  rendered  a  Judg- 
ment which  may  or  may  not  be  Inadequate  as 
far  as  Mrs.  X  Is  concerned,  or  as  far  as  the  De- 
partment's own  standards  are  concerned. 

While  the  Department  was  not  a  party  to 
that  litigation.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
Family  Court,  on  the  application  of  the  De- 
partment, would  revise  Its  order  absent  a 
showing  of  change  In  circumstance.  If  such 
a  change  could  be  shown.  Mrs.  X  herself 
could  move  before  the  Court  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  order. 

I  hope  you  find  this  information  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Jule  M.  Sugarman, 
Administrator /Commissioner. 


I  Imagine  might  be  very  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers upon  contemplation  of  the  number 
of  similar  support  cases  that  no  doubt  exist. 
It  is  my  belief  that  DOSS  could  act  in  either 
of  these  ways  for  the  woman  !s  on  welfare 
and  the  husbaAd  stlU  has  a  legal  obligation 
for  support  (although  separated  they  are 
still  legally  married) . 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  upon  you  to  have 
thla  oaae  Investigated  further  to  see  to  it  that 
public  funds  are  protected. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  un- 
enforced support  orders  there  are  outstand- 
ing that  effect  women  and  children  on  wel- 
fare? If  you  do  not  know  this  information, 
shouldn't  you.  and  would  not  an  Investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  be  In  order? 

Please  reply  to  my  New  York  Office 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1971. 
Lor  is  J.  LEFKOwrrz. 
Attorney  General. 
State  of  New  York,  New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Louis:  I  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  matter  involving  a  constituent. 
Mrs.  X  which  I  believe  to  be  particularly  dis- 
tressing especially  in  light  of  recent  scan- 
dals regarding  waifare  payments 

Rather  than  restate  the  case,  I  am  enclos- 
ing Mrs.  X's  letter  to  me  and  my  correspond- 
ence with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  the 
Human  Resources  Administration.  You  will 
note,  however,  that  I  have  not  received  a 
reply  from  Jule  Sugarman  to  my  letter  of 

Julv  23rd. 

I  would  appreciate,  subject  to  your  regu- 
lar rviles  and  procedures  In  matters  of  this 
nature,  your  considering  bringing  an  action 
on  bJhalf  of  Mrs.  X  to  recover  unpaid  sup- 
port and  maintenance  as  well  as  obtaining 
enforcement  for  future  payments. 

If  vou  are  successful,  the  City  of  New  York 
will  "have  a  lien  against  back  payments  so 
recovered  and  will  not  be  required  to  make 
the  current  payments  of  welfare  to  Mrs.  X. 
I  honestly  think  it  an  outrage  that  the  De- 
partment' of  Social  Services  has  not  acted 
In  this  matter. 

You  will  note  that  a  similar  letter  has  been 
sent  to  the  Corporation  Counsel.  J.  Lee  Ran- 
kin. I  trust  that  you  will  decide  between 
yourselves  as  to  wlio  should  undertake  this 

action. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
your  decision  whether  or  not  to  proceed. 
Please  reply  to  my  New  York  office. 

I   am   not   Including  the  voluminous  ex- 
hibits which  Mrs.  X  sent  to  me  but  they  are 
available  should  you  wish  to  have  them. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocH. 

cc:  J.  Lee  Rankin. 

As  of  October  4.  1971.  no  response  has 
been  received  from  J.  Lee  Rankin. 

Department  of  Social  Services. 
Human  Resources  Administration. 

New  York.  N.Y..  September  24. 1971. 
Hon  Edward  I.  Koch, 
I.nnguorth  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ed;  I  have  your  letter  with  respect 
to  Mrs,  X. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
September  28,1971. 
Hon   Edward  I.  Koch. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  I  have  your  letter  of  September 
17th.  concerning  Mrs.  X. 

I  am  advised  by  counsel  for  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  that  under  the 
Social  Services  Law  (effective  July  1.  1967), 
officials  of  the  City  of  New  York  alone  are 
authorized  to  undertake  the  legal  action 
which  you  propose.  See  Social  Services  Law. 
§§2(14),  102.  103. 

If  I  may  be  of  assistance  In  any  other  way. 
please  let  me  know. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  J.  Lefkowitz. 

Attorney  General. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  September  30.  1971. 
JuiE  M.  Sugarman. 
Administrator  Commissioner, 
Departmeyit  of  Social  Services, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Jui.e:  I  am  glad  that  your  letter  of 
September  24th  regarding  the  case  of  Mrs. 
X  recognizes  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices' authority  to  enforce  a  court  order  of 
support   for  an  Individual  on  welfare. 

I  remain  distressed,  however,  at  the  DOSS' 
complacent  Inactivity  in  this  case,  and  I  am 
forced  to  wonder  how  many  other  suppKirt 
orders  effecting  people  on  welfare  are  not 
being  pursued  by  your  Department. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  court  orders 
have  directed  varying  amounts  of  support 
to  Mr.  X  lor  his  wife  and  child.  Even  now 
there  Is  a  court  order  outstanding  directing 
some  support  by  him  During  this  time,  the 
DOSS  has  neither  intervened  to  enforce  the 
court  orders,  nor.  according  to  Mrs.  X,  In- 
vestigated her  allegations  that  her  hus- 
band earned  a  large  income  and  should  be 
providing  her  even  greater  support  than  the 
court  ordered.  DOSS  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  seek  a  modification  of  the  court  order 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  public  funds 
If  Mrs.  X's  allegations  were  accurate. 

If  the  present  court  order  Is  not  sufficient 
to  remove  Mrs.  X  and  her  child  entirely  from 
the  welfare  rolls.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  Department  still  has  a  responslbUlty 
both  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  Mrs.  X  to  see 
that  the  court  order  Is  enforced.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  Mr.  X,  in  fact,  is  not  now 
paying  the  support  ordered. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  reasons  in 
this  particular  case  that  oomplloate  the 
Judgment  and  the  enforcement  of  the  order. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  relevant 
facts.  However,  the  reluctance  of  DOSS  to 
investigate  the  facts  to  determine  whether 
the  order  should  be  enforced,  or  perhaps  even 
increased,  Indicates  a  kind  of  lethargy  that 


THE  TAX  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
DEFEATED 

(Mr.  'VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  begin 
consideration  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  This  bill  is  misnamed.  It  should 
really  be  titled  the  Revenue  Give-Away 
Act  of  1971. 

It  has  been  a  great  year  for  giving 
away  the  public's  tax  money.  First  there 
came  the  Penn  Central  guarantee  and 
the  Lockheed  loan.  Then  followed  the 
President's  personal  generosity  in  the  As- 
set Depreciation  Range  which  will  cost 
the  Treasurj-  over  $30  billion  in  the  next 
decade. 

In  this  tax  bill,  we  liave  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
pavers  over  $50  billion  in  Treasury  loss  in 
the  next  decade.  It  is  designed  to  increase 
corporate  profits  by  about  20  to  25  per- 
cent. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  of  cost-bene- 
fit ratio,  we  are  getting  a  very  bad  bar- 
gain in  the  investment  credit  gimmick. 
Almost  80  percent  of  the  Treasury  loss 
will  result  from  normal  purchases.  Three 
quarters  of  the  tax  credit  will  be  given 
for  purchases  which  would  have  been 
made  without  it.  It  is  an  80-percent  give- 
away and  20-percent  incentive.  If  the 
credit  were  given  for  purchases  which 
exceed  those  of  a  base  period— for  the 
increment  of  purchases  in  a  taxable 
year— the  legislation  would  have  five 
times  the  incentive  power.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
jected this  approach  when  I  offered  the 
proposal  as  an  amendment. 

Pierre  A.  Rinfret,  a  private  econ<wnlst 
high  in  the  esteem  of  President  Nixon, 
recommended  that  the  business  taxpayer 
be  permitted  to  elect  between  using  the 
asset  depreciation  range  or  the  invest- 
ment credit.  This  proposal  would  have 
spared  the  Treasury  from  bUllons  In 
revenue  loss. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
1  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
would  have  included  this  recommenda- 
tion as  an  alternative  for  1  year,  with 
a  termination  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  after  1971.  My  amendment  ftir- 
ther  provided  that  the  revenue  saved 
would  be  used  to  provide  a  full  aooelera- 
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tion  of  individual  tax  benefits  to  make 
them  effective  for  1971.  Thla  provision 
would  have  increased  exemptions  to 
$750  and  the  standard  deduction  to  15 
percent  or  $2,000  for  calendar  year  1971. 
This  plan,  which  would  cost  no  more  in 
revenues,  would  have  given  each  tax- 
payer a  January  refund  which  would 
have  gone  immediately  into  the  market- 
place for  increased  purchases,  produc- 
tion, and  employment.  This  tax  stimulus 
would  have  gone  to  almost  80  million 
taxpaylng  Americans.  For  taxpayers,  a 
$200  refund  would  constitute  a  down- 
payment  on  a  $2,000  purchase.  The  con- 
sumer is  anxious  to  buy — at  the  right 
price — if  he  has  the  resources.  In  wide 
areas  of  consimier  goods,  the  American 
domestic  market  is  considerably  imder- 
developed. 

The  individual  tax  relief  provided  un- 
der th's  bill  is  as  inconsequential  to  the 
taxpayer  as  it  is  to  the  economy.  What 
can  the  average  taxpayer  with  3  de- 
pendents and  earnings  of  $9,000  per  year 
do  with  7  cents  per  day  in  1971  and  24 
cents  more  per  day  In  1972? 

Sixty  million  taxpayers,  earning  less 
than  $10,000.  representing  over  150  mil- 
lion American  citizens,  have  no  mean- 
ingful part  In  this  program.  The  Amer- 
ican consumer  stands  like  an  idle  dyna- 
mo— there  Is  no  Incentive  for  him  to 
contribute  to  the  economy  of  recovery. 

This  economic  game  plan  may  pro- 
vide a  "little  action"  for  1972,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  hallmark  of  a  long 
range  solution  to  our  problems  of  un- 
employment, inflation.  £ind  underutill- 
zation  of  our  productive  system. 

The  economic  plan  is  submitted  in  111- 
ad'/lsed  haste.  The  business  sector  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  misery  of  the 
moment  to  avoid  its  fair  share  contribu- 
tion to  the  costs  of  Government  in  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated. 


THE  VIETNAMESE  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 

'Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  extend  her  remirks  at  th's 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rigged 
South  Vietnamese  presidential  election  is 
over.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  87  per- 
cent turnout  is  of  no  significance.  People 
turned  out  because  they  had  to — had  to 
because  their  election  cards  have  to  be 
stamped  to  qualify  them  for  food  allot- 
ments— had  to  because  of  army  and 
police  harassment  of  those  who  did  not 
vote. 

What  Is  significant  for  us  as  Members 
of  Congress  Is  our  continuing  failure  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  to  respond  to  our 
constituents  and  to  be  fully  informed  as 
to  the  critical  role  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  that  election. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  a  fair  and  im- 
partial election — one  candidate  does  not 
a  contest  make.  President  Nixon  had  in- 
dicated that  the  desire  to  assure  a  fair 
and  Impartial  election  was  our  only  rea- 
son for  remaining  in  Vietnam  after  the 


American  people  had  demonstrated  over- 
whelmingly their  desire  to  withdraw  by 
a  date  certain,  but  President  Thleu  made 
a  mockery  both  of  democracy  and  of  the 
Nixon  ra^onale. 

Though  the  nature  of  the  election  was 
clear,  the  House's  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  it  was  not.  When  it 
was  afforded  the  opportunity  to  seek 
such  luiowledge  through  my  resolution 
of  inquiry — House  Resolution  595 — the 
House  Indicated  that  it  did  not  even  wish 
to  be  Informed  about  the  election. 

The  resolution,  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  called  for  the  communications  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the 
Embassy  in  Saigon  and  between  the  Em- 
bassy and  Messrs.  TTiieu,  Ks,  and  Mlnh 
regarding  the  forthcoming  election.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  requested  the  views 
of  the  State  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment replied  by  letter  on  September  22, 
stating  that  they  recommended  against 
passage  of  the  resolution  and  would  brief 
Interested  Members  of  Congress  instead. 

We  followed  the  course  of  action  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Department.  We  ar- 
ranged for  a  briefing  to  be  conducted  by 
the  desk  officer  who  receives  all  the  com- 
munications from  Saigon  and  sees  all 
the  communications  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  Saigon  and  whom  the  State 
Department  insisted  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  information  they  needed.  The  brief- 
ing was  held  on  Tuesday,  September  28. 

The  State  Department  claimed  that 
such  a  briefing  would  Inform  Members  of 
Congress — presumably  to  a  decree  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  our  responsibilities  to 
our  constituents.  Were  that  so,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department 
should  have  come  prepared  and  author- 
ized to  so  inform  us.  Unfortunately  they 
did  not.  They  did  not  give  us  either  the 
communications  or  the  content  of  such 
communications.  They  would  not  give  us 
any  more  information  that  we  had  al- 
ready received  through  the  media,  ex- 
cept for  some  quotes  from  Mr.  Nixon's 
press  conferences  and  some  of  their  own 
general  observations  and  opinions. 

The  Resolution  of  Inquiry  came  to  the 
floor  this  past  Thursday.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
observe  the  usual  practice  of  waiting 
until  the  1-mlnute  speeches  were  com- 
pleted. He  instead  moved  to  table  the 
resolution  before  I  could  even  get  to  the 
floor  to  debate  it,  thus  providing  another 
sorry  example  of  the  failure  of  this  body 
to  seek  information  which  its  Members 
need  to  act  in  the  Interests  of  their 
constituents. 

The  election  is  over.  We  did  not  press 
the  State  Department  for  information  as 
to  the  U.S.  role  in  it.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  deal  with  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  are  never  going 
to  get  a  stable,  democratic  government 
from  a  corrupt,  self-appointed,  dicta- 
torial regime. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  offered  to 
release  the  prisoners  upon  our  setting  a 
date  certain  and  withdrawing  our  troops, 
but  Congress  and  the  President  have 
thus  far  failed  to  act  on  this  proposal. 


Instead  of  winding  down  the  war,  the 
President  has  resumed  bombing  of  the 
North  on  a  scale  rivaling  that  of  early 
1968.  There  have  also  been  statements 
from  the  executive  branch  to  the  effect 
that  we  will  keep  between  50,000  and  75,- 
000  troops  in  VieUiam  even  after  "with- 
drawal." If  this  Is  Indeed  the  case,  then 
the  administration's  use  of  the  word 
"withdrawal"  Is  a  barefaced  lie. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  most 
serious  responsibility.  Are  we  at  last  go- 
ing to  respond  to  the  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  American  people  who 
have  asked  that  we  set  a  date  certain 
for  withdrawal?  The  answer  must  be 
"yes." 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  other  Ixwiy 
a  defense  procurement  authorization  bill 
already  passed  by  the  House.  Attached 
to  that  bill  is  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  provides  for  a  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  by  setting  a  date  within  6 
months  of  the  date  the  bill  is  enacted 
Into  law.  That  biU  will  soon  be  going  to 
conference. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  Instruct 
our  conferees  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  defense  procurement 
bUl. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  conference  report  comes 
back  to  us  with  a  date  certain  in  it. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  leaders  of 
this  House  will  support  this  course  of 
action,  for  I  have  been  shocked  at  their 
continuing  support  for  administration 
war  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  longer  any 
choice.  We  must  set  a  date. 


OUR  U.S.  NAVAL  STATION  AT  CAYO 
HUESO 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  waii  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
U.S.  naval  station  at  Key  West,  Fla..  was 
erected  in  1823.  Since  that  time  the  naval 
installation  has  been  a  center  of  naval 
operations  for  four  major  wars  plus  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  In  addition,  it  has 
survived  the  Navy's  transition  from  sail 
to  steam,  coal  to  oil,  and  oil  to  nuclear 
power. 

Don  Groves,  a  U.S.  Naval  Reser\-e  offi- 
cer and  professional  staff  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National 
Research  Council  In  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering,  has  written  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  naval  station  at 
Key  West.  His  article  entitled  "Our  U.S. 
Naval  Station  at  Cayo  Hueso,"  appeared 
in  the  August  1971  Naval  Engineers 
Journal. 

As  Mr.  Groves  points  out.  there  has 
been  a  gradual  reduction  in  forces  at  the 
Key  West  station  during  the  past  several 
years.  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
growing  evidence  revealed  in  hearings 
ijefore  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  of  Increased 
Soviet  activity  In  Cuba  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

During  these  hearings,  Adm.  E.  P. 
Holmes,   who   at  that  time  was  com- 
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mander  in  chief  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
mand, stated — 

The  Southern  flank  of  the  VS.  ts  perhaps 
one  of  the  moet  vulnerable.  Mlaslle  capable 
naval  units,  either  of  the  surface  or  sub- 
marine type,  operating  from  bases  directly 
and  cloeely  to  the  south  of  this  flanlc.  is  a 
practical  consideration  that  cannot  be  con- 
templated with  equlnlmlty  ....  I  would  like, 
In  discharging  my  responsibilities,  to  be  as- 
sured, in  any  case,  that  within  not  more  than 
24  hours  I  could  operate  out  of,  say.  Boca 
Chlca  ...  I  think  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  security  to  have  this  capability  ...  A 
reduction  of  military  capability  in  this  whole 
area  in  the  face  of  (the  Soviet  presence) 
strikes  me  as  folly. 

Mr.  Groves  urges  the  continuation  of 
military  activity  at  Key  West.  I  add  my 
strong  support  not  only  for  the  continua- 
tion of  military  activity  there,  but  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  defense  capabilities 
at  Key  West,  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Groves'  article: 

Our  U.S.  Naval  Station  at  Cayo  Hucso 
(By  Don  Groves) 

(  Note. — The  author  was  educated  at  Syra- 
cuse University  (BS  and  MS  degrees)  and 
other  Universities  including  the  Universldad 
De  Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) 
where  he  spent  a  year  while  on  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Fellowship  award  for  Independent 
(PhX).  level)  Research.  He  is  a  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  (Research)  officer  and  served  on 
active  duty  in  various  engineering  billets 
during  World  War  11  and  again  on  recall 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  His  civilian  em- 
ployment experience  has  included  work  In 
both  electrical  and  mechanical  design,  sys- 
tems design  in  Ocean  Engineering  and.  for 
the  past  9  years,  as  a  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  in  Materials  Sel- 
ene; &  Engineering.  Groves  Is  the  author 
of  a  txwk  on  Ocean  Science  &  Underseas 
Technology  and  hAS  had  over  100  articles  of 
his  published  In  various  national  and  Inter- 
natloixal  technical  Journals  and  general  mag- 
azines. Several  of  these  articles  have  been 
reprinted  In  the  U.S.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  other  publications.  A  member  of 
several  scientific  and  technical  societies.  I.e.. 
The  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers, 
the  International  Oceanographic  Founda- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute — Don 
Groves  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honorary  citizen  of 
Key  West.  Florida,  a  listed  member  of  the 
American  Men  of  Science.  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  U.S.,  Two  Thousand 
Men  of  Achievement — 1970.  Community 
Leaders  of  America,  the  National  Social  Di- 
rectory, and  the  Dictionary  of  International 
Biography.) 

Breathes  there  a  Navy  man  alive  today 
with  a  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  himself  has 
said,  "I'd  sure  like  a  tour  of  duty  at  Key 
West  before  I  retire." 

And  all  things  considered  this  is  quite  an 
understandable  desire.  For  Key  West,  or  Cayo 
Hueso.  If  you  prefer  to  use  the  original 
Spanish  name  of  the  place,  Is  a  very  unique 
speck  of  U.S.  real  estate.  Key  West  Is  really 
only  like  Key  Wast  I  Located  at  the  sun- 
washed  soutbernmoet  continental  tip  of 
our  country  and  only  some  90  miles  from 
Havana.  Cuba,  it  is  one  of  the  moet  Inter- 
esting little  cities  on  an  Island  anywhere. 
Moreover,  rich  In  Its  colorful  history.  Key 
West  seems  to  have  the  ability  of  recreating 
more  of  the  historic  past  of  our  Navy  than 
any  other  area  in  the  world.  Today,  such  a 
"past  Is  prologue"  review  may  not  be  too 
inappropriate  for  all  of  ua  to  reexamine. 

Key  West  has  been  a  front-ranking  center 
of   Naval    operations    for    four    major    wars 


plus  the  Cuban  crisis.  Moreover,  the  Naval 
station  there  has  witnessed,  first  hand,  the 
Navy's  transition  from  sail  to  steam,  coal  to 
oil.  and  oil  to  nuclear  power.  The  station, 
too,  baa  served  as  a  localized  private  hunting 
center,  a  deciding  factor  in  the  outcome  of 
our  Civil  War,  a  three-dimensional  global 
warfare  base,  and  a  strategic  Naval  opera- 
tional readiness  base  of  today's  most  recent 
world.  Hopefully,  the  Navy  has  learned  much 
from  all  these  times. 

Certainly  the  p«i9t  and  iM'esent  permanent 
residents  of  Key  West,  during  the  past  50 
years  especially,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  at  least  one  kind  of  lesson  along  the 
way.  They  have  also  discovered,  like  some  of 
the  rest  of  us,  that  the  extent  of  such  Naval 
activities  anywhere  depends  upon  our  na- 
tional concepts  of  Seapower — an  item  that 
appears  to  be  always  destined  to  change.  In 
Key  West  the  implementation  to  our  e<krly 
ideas  of  Seapower  was  one  of  the  main 
foundations  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
city.  This  kind  of  a  crucial  building  block, 
and  some  others  (which  in  moet  cities  are 
Inunutable)  have  been  also  pulled  out  from 
under  Key  West  several  times.  As  a  result 
Key  West  and  Its  Naval  station,  perhaps, 
have  changed  more  radically  on  many  ooca- 
sions  than  any  other  American  city  or  U.S. 
Naval  activity.  They  may  again — like  our 
seapower  concepts — be  revised  still  further 
in  the  near  future. 

But  what  are  some  highlights  of  this  pcu- 
tlcular  story? 

Actually,  the  area  was  settled  by  men 
whose  business  It  was  to  use  our  Infant  na- 
tion's Seapower  to  fight  pirates.  For.  as  early 
as  Ponce  de  Leon's  historic  voyage  along  the 
Florida  Keys  In  1513,  the  good  natural  har- 
bors of  the  Florida  Keys  bad  become  a  base 
for  pirates.  And.  In  1818.  when  the  United 
States  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the 
purchase  ($5,000,000)  of  Florida,  these  sea- 
going bandits,  armed  with  fast  and  effective 
ships,  were  stUl,  carrying  on  their  op>eration8 
from  their  favorite  htmUng  grounds — ^the 
Florida  Keys. 

"Hiree  years  after  the  U.S.  purchase  of 
Florida  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Simon- 
ton  paid  Juan  Pablo  Solas  a  Spanish  artillery 
officer.  (3,000  for  the  island  of  Key  West. 
Simon  ton,  in  turn,  sold  parts  of  his  prop- 
erty to  others  and  a  small  settlement  was 
started  in  1822.  Most  of  these  first  settlers 
were  merchants  and  tradesman — carpenters, 
coopers,  sallmakM's.  blacksmiths — all  of  the 
type  so  necessary  to  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
day.  That  same  year,  1822,  Lt.  M.  C.  Perry, 
skipper  of  the  U.S.  Navy  schooner.  Shark, 
received  orders  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Smith  Thompson.  Theee  orders  read — ".  .  . 
should  you  find  the  Island  (Key  West)  sit- 
uated as  it  is  described,  and  it  shall  be  in 
your  Judgment  necessary,  you  are  author- 
ized to  take  possession  of  it  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  .  .  ."  On  the  35tL  of  March 
1822  the  Lieutenant  did  Just  that.  In  a  cere- 
mony witnessed  by  the  owners  and  residents 
of  the  Island,  he  raised  the  U.S.  flag  over 
Key  West  proclaiming  sovereignty  "over  this 
and  all  the  adjacent  islands."  Moreover,  Mr. 
Perry,  It  appears  was  not  without  some  good 
19th  century  "P.R."  abiUtles,  for  he  named 
the  island  "Thompson's  Island"  in  honor  of 
his  boss.  He  also  called  the  Harbor  "Port 
Rodgers"  after  another  boss  of  his — Commo- 
dore Rodgers.  President  of  the  Navy  Board.  A 
little  over  a  year  later,  on  3  AprU  1833.  Com- 
modore David  Sydney  Porter  was  ordered  to 
Key  West  by  Secretary  Thompson:  ".  .  .  you 
will  establish  at  Tliompson's  IslaQd,  usually 
caUed  Key  West,  a  deposit,  and  land  ordnance 
and  Marines  to  protect  the  stores  and  provi- 
sions .  .  ." 

Commodore  Porter  bad  already  achieved 
considerable  fame  by  his  brilliant  actions 
during  the  War  of  1812  when  he  took  the 
Essex  into  the  Pacific  to  cripple  the  British 


whaling  Industry.  Just  prior  to  coming  to 
Key  West  this  colorful  and  remarkable  man 
had  been  appointed  head  of  the  West  In- 
dian Squadron  of  the  Navy  "for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  piracy  and  to  afford  effectual 
protection  to  the  citizens  and  commerce  of 
the  UJ3. 

Within  two  weelu  from  the  time  Porter 
arrived  in  Key  West  he  wrote  Secretary 
Thompson:  ".  .  .  we  have  built  our  store- 
houses on  Thompson's  IslEind  for  our  stores 
.  .  . "  Thus,  in  1923,  the  first  Naval  station  in 
Key  West  came  into  being. 

Porter  soon  discovered  that  his  deepwater 
ships  Just  could  not  pursue  the  shallow 
draft  pirate  ships  over  the  reefs  and  shallow 
flats  of  the  Keys.  So.  in  nutklng  up  his  own 
"task  force."  he  first  brought  the  Sea  Gull, 
an  old  New  York  steam  ferry  boat,  down  to 
Key  West  to  tow  five  tweniy-oared  barges 
he  had  built.  Incidentally,  the  Sea  Gull  was 
the  first  8team-pro{>eUed  vessel  ever  used  in 
the  U.S.  for  Naval  purposes.  Porter  also  de- 
tached bis  large  useless  frigates  and  replaced 
them  with  eight  small  light  schooners. 

Then,  with  this  fleet  at  Key  West,  Porter 
relentessly  pursued  the  pirates  through  the 
dangerous  reefs  where  he  finally  captured  or 
destroyed  most  of  them  during  a  rendezvous 
at  the  Isle  of  Pine  in  Cuba.  Some  escaped, 
however,  and  put  in  at  the  Spanish  port  at 
Fajardo.  Puerto  Rico.  Unfortunately  for 
Porter  (a  man  whose  foster  son.  David  Glas- 
gow Parragut.  and  his  own  son,  David  Dixon 
Porter,  were  to  become,  respectively  the  first 
and  second  admirals  in  the  VS.  Navy.i  his 
zealous  pursuit  of  the  pirates  to  euiother 
country's  territorial  waters,  plus  the  effec- 
tive punitive  expedition  he  conducted  ashore 
there,  led  to  international  complications.  For, 
after  Porter's  decisive  victories.  Spain  apol- 
ogized and  Porter  (after  l)elng  court  maf« 
tialed)  resigned  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  Mexican  Navy  and,  later,  the  Turkish 
Navy.  Interestingly.  whUe  in  this  latter  role, 
the  U.  S.  ^pointed  him  a  consular  agent 
of  the  U.  S.  in  Ttirkey  where  he  died  in 
1843.  1 

After  Porter's  virtual  elimination  fof  the 
pirate  menace.  Lieutenant  WUllam  Parra- 
gut, in  1926.  was  put  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  buildings  on  the  Naval  station 
and  the  dispersal  of  its  personnel  to 
Pensacola.  With  this  move,  both  the  civil- 
ian and  military  destiny  of  Key  West,  which 
had  flourished  with  government  patronage, 
became  immediately  unclear. 

However,  in  1828.  the  city  of  Key  West 
(with  from  300-500  inhabitants)  was  in- 
corporated and.  shortly  thereafter,  in  1830 
a  profitable  Industry  of  salt  production  was 
started.  The  city  also  soon  became  a  growing 
seaport  with  commercial  ties  with  New  York, 
Charleston.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico. New  Orleans,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Europe. 
This  trade  had  a  rather  perverse  kind  of 
beneficial  effect  on  the  economy  of  Key 
West. 

The  dangerous  reefs,  uncharted  waters 
and  frequent  stonns  were  the  cause  of 
wreckage  of  many  ships  on  the  Florida  Keys 
Using  this  to  advantage,  the  residents  of 
Key  West  made  their  city  a  wrecking  indus- 
try center  for  the  sale  of  salvaged  goods — 
laces,  silks,  wines,  silverware,  and  everything 
else  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  of  that 
era  affc»xled.  Actually,  the  reclamation  and 
auctions  of  such  goods  were  held  In  Key 
Weet  untu  steam  replaced  sail  and  until  a 
system  of  reef  lights  was  started  In  18&2. 
From  that  time,  the  Industry  greatly  di- 
minished. 

Speaking  of  Installations,  Army  fortifica- 
tions and  barracks  were  first  constructed  In 
the  are*  in  1831.  These  proved  valuable  in 
the  long  and  bloody  Semlncde  Indian  Wars 
that  followed.  Although,  at  one  point  during 
these   conflicts,   the   USS  Constellation  was 
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brought  Into  Key  West  to  augment  the 
Army  and  the  civilian  mllltla  forcea  orga- 
nized to  flght  the  Indiana,  there  was  no  reg 
ularly  established  Naval  station  Irom  1826 
to  1863.  During  these  Indian  wars  several 
expeditions,  however,  were  fitted  out  in  Key 
West  With  seamen  from  the  West  Indian 
squadron,  and  the  n.S.  Schooner,  Flirt,  was 
provided  there  on  a  regular  basis. 

It  was  during  this  period,  and  specifically 
m  1844  and  1846,  that  the  construction  oX 
Port  Zachary  Taylor  In  the  western  part  of 
Key  West,  and  Fort  Jefferson  In  the  Tortu- 
gas  was  begun  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Also,  at  the  time,  a  contract  was 
signed  with  John  W.  Slmonton  for  the  sale 
of  more  than  three  acres  of  land  to  be  al- 
located for  a  Marine  Hospital.  Slmonton 
agreed  to  build  and  furnish  the  hospital 
and  the  architect  he  employed  was  Robert 
Mills,  a  protege  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  designer  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
This  building  remained  as  a  hospital  until 
1943  when  It  was  converted  to  quarters 
which  are  now  being  occupied  by  Naval  of- 
ficers and  their  families. 

The  first  decade  of  work  on  Army  and 
Navy  installations  In  Key  West  brought  a 
rapid  increase  to  the  population  of  the  city. 
The  600  residents  of  1840  Increased  to  over 
2,000  by  1850,  with  many  of  the  newcomers 
being  Yankee  skippers  from  New  England. 
There  were  also  large  migrations  of  people 
to  Key  West  from  the  Bahamas  who  were 
called    "Conchs." 

In  1649  the  English  ancestors  of  these 
conchs  formed  in  London  a  company  known 
as  the  "Eleutheran  Adventurers"  and 
founded  a  colony  on  the  Island  near  the 
Bahamas  which  they  named  Eleuthera, 
where  "every  man  might  enjoy  his  own 
opinion  without  control   or  question." 

With  such  residents  of  Key  West,  the  first 
permanent  Naval  station  buUdlng  was  begun 
there  In  1862  when  $20,000  was  allotted  for  a 
wsirehouse  and  coaling  station.  The  walla  for 
the  buildings  were  put  up  but  construction 
was  halted  for  lack  of  money  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  when  the  work  was 
completed. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Florida 
ceded  from  the  Union  (In  January  1861). 
When  this  first  happened.  Federal  forces  Im- 
mediately occupied  the  roofless  BuUdlng  I 
and  other  unfinished  fortifications  of  the 
Naval  station.  Their  possession  and  the  sub- 
sequent strengthening  of  the  station  made 
Key  West  a  Union  stronghold  throughout  the 
war  and  demonstrated  the  Impiortance  of  the 
city  as  a  Naval  base.  Actually.  Key  West  was 
the  only  Union-held  port  In  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War.  and  during  this  time  there 
were  more  vessels  in  this  port  than  In  any 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  were 
299  captured  blockaide  runners  brought  to 
Key  West  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of 
supplies  for  the  beleagured  South.  This  was  a 
most  deciding  factor  In  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  In  a  word,  but  for  Key  West's  occupancy 
by  the  Northern  forces  and  Us  use  as  a  Naval 
base,  the  result  of  the  war  might  have  been 
quite  different. 

Upon  termination  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Naval  station  was  essentially  discontinued 
but  still  used  as  a  coal  depot  and  supply  sta- 
tion. By  1864  there  was  only  a  machine  shop 
force  of  80  and  Acting  RAdm.  StrlbUng  was 
then  ordered  to  send  home  all  except  16  ships 
from  Key  West  and  to  reduce  expenses  of 
every  kind  accordingly  In  1865  after  Appo- 
mattox, these  15  vessels  were  also  deployed 
to  various  other  bases.  But  In  1873,  when  the 
capture  of  the  Vlrffinia  threatened  war  with 
Spain,  nearly  every  available  ship  in  the  Navy 
was  hurried  to  Key  West.  After  that  transient 
crisis  and  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish American  War,  the  Navy  always  kept  one 
or   more   ships   in   Key   West.   However,    the 


Naval  station,  one  of  the  then  proven  most 
Important  points  In  the  whole  defensive  sys- 
tem of  the  UjB.,  was  dormant  for  about  30 
years  after  the  Civil  War  as  far  as  any  con- 
struction progress — except  for  a  time.  In 
1881,  when  a  Naval  wharf  In  the  harbor  was 
rebuilt.  This  work  was  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  E.  Peary,  the  subsequent  discoverer 
of  the  North  Pole. 

However,  even  without  \3S.  Oovemment 
support,  several  interesting  economic  devel- 
opments in  Key  West  took  place  during  this 
30-year  period.  A  telegraph  line  to  Cuba  was 
established  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  and 
both  public  and  private  school  ssrstems  were 
founded  at  the  time.  Moreover,  the  revolu- 
tion that  broke  out  In  Cuba  In  1863  caused 
thousands  of  Cubans  to  leave  their  home- 
land to  come  to  Key  West.  The  first  cigar  fac- 
tory had  been  established  In  Key  West  years 
before  and  Cuban  manufacturers  continued 
to  flock  to  the  island.  The  Industry  developed 
rapidly  until  by  1890  It  employed  10,000 
workers  with  an  output  of  something  over 
one  hundred  million  cigars.  Although  the 
majority  of  these  Cuban  emigrants  were  cigar 
makers,  numbers  of  them  also  became  en- 
gaged in  commercial  sponging  and  fishing. 
The  spwjnge  Industry  grew  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  Keys  provided  98  p>ercent  of 
the  United  States  catch,  and  Key  West  em- 
ployed approximately  1,000  persons.  The  fish- 
ing industry  supplied  a  large  market  In  this 
country  and  also  developed  an  extensive 
trade  with  Havana.  A  population  that  num- 
bered about  2,500  in  1860  exceeded  10,000  by 
1880,  and  a  decade  later  was  more  than 
18,000.  Key  West  was  then  the  foremost  city 
In  Florida. 

At  the  time  It  was  also  a  hotbed  of  senti- 
ment for  the  cause  of  Cuban  Independence, 
and  using  It  as  a  base  for  revolutionary 
movements,  Cuban  patriots  organized  revolu- 
tionary Juntas,  collected  funds,  and  recruited 
armed  expeditions.  It  was  from  such  a  spot 
that  the  battleship  Maine  sailed  In  Janu- 
ary 1898  enroute  to  Havana.  Here  are  seme 
of  the  entries  In  the  Key  West  Naval  Station 
log  as  they  concerned  that  voyage: 

"Tuesday  18th,  1898:  Fresh  breezes  ancl 
fair  weather  .  .  .  Sent  by  lighter  to  the  USd 
Maine  230  tons  of  anthracite  coal  at  8 :  am 

"Wednesday  19th:  Presh  breezes  and  fair 
weather  .  .  .  delivered  more  coal  to  US3 
Maine. 

'Sunday  23rd:  USS  Maine,  Detroit,  Mont- 
gomery, also  Torpedo  Boats  Dupont  and 
Cushing  left  port  at  10:30  a.m." 

The  destination  was  Havana,  via  Furc 
Jefferson. 

And  so,  from  the  station's  log  for  Febru- 
ary   16: 

•'At  2:45  a.m.  telegram  was  received  by 
Commandant  (Commander,  later  Rear  Ad- 
miral James  McQueen  Forsyth,  U8N)  of  the 
accident  to  USS  Maine  at  Havana.  Comdt. 
Immediately  sent  Lighthouse  Tender  Man- 
grove to  Havana  at  3:  a.m.  and  USS  Fern  at 
5: 15  a.m." 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  many  of  the 
Maine's  victims,  the  Injured,  and  the  dead 
were  brought  to  Key  West.  Sentiment  In  Key 
West  and  In  the  U.S.  over  the  Maine,  and 
what  was  thought  to  be  Spain's  part  in  the 
tragedy,  culminated  In  a  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  On  April  23  of  that 
year,  the  first  shot  of  this  Spanish-American 
War  was  fired  in  full  view  of  spectators  along 
Key  West's  shorv.  The  USS  NashiHlle  fired  a 
shot  across  the  bow  of  the  Spanish  steamer 
Buena  Ventura.  Her  captain,  unaware  of  the 
newly  declared  war,  raised  the  Spanish  flag 
and  was  promptly  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
ship,  the  war's  first  prize,  was  brought  Into 
Key  West.  All  during  this  Spanish-American 
War,  which  lasted  but  ninety  days.  Key 
West's  importance  as  a  military  and  Naval 
base  became  evident.  Actually,  It  became  the 
mos'.  lmp>ortant  In  the  nation  and,  at  one 


time  during  the  conflict,  our  entire  Atlantic 
Fleet  was  based  here. 

But,  after  the  Spanish -American  War,  the 
Naval  station  again  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses abandoned  and  for  many  years  re- 
mained almost  Inoperable.  Once  again,  the 
city  of  Key  West  rolled  with  the  punches 
given  to  Its  Naval  station.  Fortunately,  the 
sting  of  these  economic  blows  was  softened 
greatly  by  the  actions  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Henry  M.  Flagler.  Flagler  had  a  dream — a 
dream  of  connecting  Key  West  to  the  main- 
land by  railway — and.  In  1905,  he  announced 
his  Intention  of  making  that  dream  a  re- 
ality. Seven  years  later  the  tremendous  en- 
gineering feat  was  accomplished.  The  rail- 
road brought  very  prosperous  years  to  Key 
West.  Tourists  flocked  to  the  city.  Loaded 
freight  cars  were  run  onto  ferry  boats  and 
thus  shipped  to  Cuba.  This  means  of  rapid 
transportation  swelled  not  only  commerce 
but  gave  an  added  Impetus  to  the  fishing  In- 
dustry. Besides  flsh,  carloads  of  tomatoes  and 
limes  were  8hlpp>ed  to  northern  markets. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  In  Europe  In 
1914,  activity  to  reactivate  and  rehabilitate 
the  Naval  station  started  Immediately.  The 
building  program  was  speeded  up  in  1917, 
and  numerous  buildings  and  shops  were  con- 
structed and  activated  to  enable  the  Naval 
station  to  support  the  destroyers,  subma- 
rines, converted  yachts,  and  many  other  ves- 
sels based  here  during  the  war.  Oround  was 
also  broken  for  the  first  Air  Station  facility 
on  July  13,  1917. 

Certainly,  World  War  I  again  added  to  Key 
West's  claim  to  fame  as  a  Naval  base  loca- 
tion, and  during  the  war  the  economy  of  the 
Island  grew  and  flourished.  In  addition  to  the 
many  surface  ships,  planes,  dirigibles,  and 
observation  balloons  that  were  stationed 
there  to  forestall  enemy  attempts  at  procur- 
ing oil  from  Mexico  during  the  war,  the 
Army  Reservation  hummed  with  activity,  and 
a  Coast  Ouard  headquarters  was  established. 
But  while  some  merchants  and  Key  West 
citizens  In  general  were  still  benefitting  from 
Federal  agencies  right  after  the  war,  the  cigar 
and  sponge  Industries  declined  rapidly.  Cigar 
factories  moved  to  Tampa  where  they  were 
offered  concessions  and  a  stable  water  sup- 
ply. Moreover,  the  maritime  trade  of  Key 
West — which  had  always  depended  consid- 
erably on  Its  maritime  trade  not  as  a  point 
of  origin  but  as  a  stopover  port  for  supplies 
and  fuel — also  began  to  suffer  a  serious  set- 
back soon  after  the  war.  Ships  now  had  a 
greater  operating  radius  and  they  no  longer 
put  In  at  Key  West. 

Finally,  In  1920.  the  Federal  money  "honey- 
moon" was  concluded.  After  80  years  of  op- 
eration, the  Army  abandoned  Key  West  as 
a  regimental  poet  leaving  only  a  force  of  40 
men;  the  Coast  Guard  which  had  maintained 
a  district  headquarters  In  the  city  moved 
to  St.  Petersburg:  and  the  Naval  activities 
diminished  rapidly  till.  In  1932.  the  Seventh 
Naval  District  Headquarters  at  Key  West 
were  moved  to  Charleston  and  the  Naval 
station  placed  on  the  Inactive  list. 

The  only  occupancy  of  the  Naval  station 
from  1932  to  1939  was  a  Navy  Radio  station 
with  a  complement  of  17  men.  Its  com- 
manding ofBcer,  a  Lieutenant  Commander, 
was  senior  officer  of  the  station  during  thoee 
years  when  the  station's  maintenance  and 
upkeep  was  done  by  WPA  workers. 

This  loss  of  a  military  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  plus  other  eco- 
nomic factors  In  conjunction  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Florida  boom,  and  the  world 
depression,  really  served  to  wreck  Key  West. 
Once  the  most  prosperous  city  In  Florida, 
enjoying  a  flourishing  commercial  and  social 
life,  it  saw  the  number  of  Its  citizens  de- 
cline In  a  few  decades  from  26,000  to  10,000. 
Paced  with  an  overpopulation  for  which 
there  was  Insufficient  economic  basis,  a  very 
serious  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  norlda  that  the  city  be  abandoned. 
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left  as  a  ghost  town,  and  the  remaining  pop- 
ulation moved  to  the  Florida  mainland. 

Instead,  Key  West  chose  to  ride  out  the 
financial  storm,  primarily  with  the  help  of 
the  Florida  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. It  literally  also  rode  out  another  storm, 
a  hurricane  on  Labor  Day  of  1935  which 
swept  away  a  good  deal  of  the  railroad  In 
the  Upper  Keys  leaving  the  city  Isolated. 
However,  somehow  with  the  aid  of  the  WPA, 
the  FERA,  and  a  little  fishing  Industry,  the 
city  survived.  This  survival  was  aided  greatly 
when.  In  1938,  an  overseas  highway  was 
opened  permitting  automobile  traffic  to  op- 
erate on  the  old  roadbed  of  the  destroyed 
railroad. 

On  September  11,  1939,  the  Naval  station 
area  was  cloeed  to  all  visitors,  and  on  No- 
vember 1,  Cdr  Granville  B.  Hoey  arrived  In 
Key  West  to  reactivate  the  base.  At  that 
time  there  were  40  buildings  standing  on  the 
station   but  hardly   any   worth   saving. 

During  the  war  years,  the  Naval  Base  spent 
931,384,538.00  on  new  construction  alone.  At 
times  during  World  War  II,  there  were  as 
many  as  15,000  Navy  personnel  on  shore 
leave  at  one  time  and  the  Naval  station  pro- 
vided the  city  with  a  weekly  payroll  of 
$75,000. 

Actual  work  on  an  Air  Station  at  Key  West 
began  In  March  of  1940.  When  the  Naval 
Operating  Base  was  re-established  on  Sep- 
tember 36,  1941,  the  Naval  Air  Station  was 
officially  a  part  of  It,  remaining  there  until 
May  1942.  That  year  NAS  was  removed  from 
Naval  Operating  Base  control  and  assigned 
to  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Operational  Training 
Command.  In  October  1943,  NAS  once  more 
was  an  activity  of  NOB,  for  fleet  use  under 
the  Commandant,  Seventh  Naval  District.  In 
February  1945,  the  Naval  Air  Auxiliary  Air 
Station  and  Boca  Chlca  were  redesignated  as 
the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Boca  Chlca,  and 
separated  from  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Key 
West  Seaplane  Base.  In  March  all  Air  facili- 
ties were  combined  and  designated  as  U.S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  the  present  status.  In- 
cidentally, during  the  six  years  (1940-1946), 
much  of  the  350  acres  acquired  outside  Key 
West  became  the  Naval  Air  Station,  plus 
additional  acquisitions,  which  included  the 
Seaplane  Base  (101.4  acres),  Meacham  Field, 
for  llghter-than-alr  (362)  acres,  and  Boca 
Chlca  Field  of  1761.9  acres  for  land  planes. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  NAS  at 
Key  West  was  not  phased  down  as  much  as 
other  Key  West  facilities.  Instead,  because  of 
the  i)erfect  flying  weather  and  isolation  from 
dense  air  traffic.  It  was  developed  for  training 
and  experimental  puri>ose8.  However,  on 
April  1,  1946,  the  Naval  Station  was  dis- 
established and  In  Its  stead  the  Naval  Sub- 
marine Base  was  esta.bltsbed.  Again,  on  April 
1,  1948,  the  Naval  Submarine  Base  was  dis- 
established and  the  Naval  Base  was  estab- 
lished under  Flag  rcmk. 

By  1958  the  Naval  Station  Itself  had  48 
officers,  232  enlisted  men,  and  1,250  civilian 
personnel  In  full-scale  performance.  By  1959 
the  count  was  almost  the  same  with  a  de- 
crease of  civilian  employees  of  only  50.  Dur- 
ing that  year,  three  new  barracks  were  built 
to  house  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  and  the 
Naval  Station  personnel.  This  building  pro- 
gram Increased  for  the  next  three  years  and 
by  1962  some  600  Capehart  housing  units 
were  constructed,  896  Wherry  housing  units 
renovated,  a  new  Fleet  sonar  physical  plant 
built,  and  the  oonfftructlon  of  a  new  Naval 
Station  galley  with  facilities  for  feeding  1,000 
men  was  begun.  On  November  26th  of  that 
year,  Presddent  Kennedy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  met  at  the  Naval  Station  to  discuss 
and  make  decisions  about  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Some  departments  almost  doubled  and 
others  trebled  their  work  load.  Adjacent  wa- 
ters swarmed  with  ships  and  the  Army  units 
were  moved  Into  the  area,  notably  the  Sixth 
Missile  Battalion.  There  were  tense  days  and, 
as  so  often  happened  before.  Key  West  was 


cast   In  the  role  of  "The  Gibraltar  of   the 
GiUf." 

In  1964  there  was  an  Increase  of  147  civil- 
ian employees.  The  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  main  ship  channel  and  Inner  harbor 
were  begun,  and  by  December  eighty-two 
percent  of  the  project  was  dredged.  Two  new 
buildings  for  enlisted  men's  barracks  were 
begun  that  year  and  a  contract  was  let  for 
a  new  group  of  piers.  Other  miscellaneous 
oonstructlon.  Installation  and  renovation 
programs  for  both  the  Naval  Station  and  Air 
Station  continued  untU  1987.  At  this  point  a 
total  of  262  6hlp>6  visited  the  area  during  the 
year  (1966)  and  some  19  ships  were  home- 
ported  In  Key  West.  At  this  point,  there  were 
some  1,350  civilians  employed  by  the  Navy 
In  Key  West. 

Then,  In  1967,  things  started  to  change — 
the  commissioning  of  the  Public  Works 
Center  was  postponed  Indefinitely;  the  Naval 
Station  power  plant  caught  fire  In  March  re- 
sulting In  damage  of  $281,000;  and  the  Board 
of  Civil  Service  Examiners  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion, which  had  been  established  during 
World  War  II,  was  closed  on  May  1st  and 
their  functions  transferred  to  Orlando.  There 
vas  also  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  civil- 
ian employees  that  year  due  to  funding 
shortages  and  a  revised  celling  plan. 

On  May  20,  1968,  Ship  Repair  Department 
began  Its  phasing-out  process  and  was  re- 
duced to  Dry  Docking  force  of  54  civilian 
workers  and  total  staffing  of  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion was  considerably  reduced.  This  was  but 
a  forerunner  of  things  yet  to  come. 

With  the  mission  of  the  Naval  Station  "to 
provide  as  appropriate,  logistic  supp>ort  for 
the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy,  and  for 
dependent  activities  and  other  commands 
as  assigned,"  on  1  January  1969,  the  Station 
had  a  total  allowance  of  1,130  civilian  posi- 
tions. This  allowance  was  reduced  to  833  by 
1  January  1970  and  some  of  the  activities 
supported  by  the  Station  In  1970  were  phased 
out  and  others  transferred  from  the  area. 
For  example,  the  following  activities  were 
tenants  of  the  Naval  Station  during  the 
period  of  1  January  1969  through  1  January 
1970:  Commander  Naval  Base;  Submarine 
Squadron  TWELVE:  Underwater  Swimmers 
School;  Resident  Officer  In  Charge  of  Con- 
strurtlon;  Navy  Branch  Publications  and 
Printing  Office;  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion; Navy  Finance  Office;  Marine  Barracks; 
Key  West  Test  and  Evaluation  Detachment; 
Fleet  Sonar  School;  Field  Electronics  En- 
gineering Office;  Destroyer  Division  601; 
Navy  Commissary  Store:  Naval  Ordnance 
Unit  (disestablished  1  March  1970);  Advance 
Undersea  Weapons  School  (phased  out  and 
transferred  to  Orlando,  Florida  In  December 
1969) ;  and  the  Navy  Courier  Service,  Detach- 
ment ECHO. 

The  Naval  Station  at  this  time  also  pro- 
vided logistic  supjKirt  for  the  following  ac- 
tivities: General  Services  Administration: 
Department  of  the  Interior  (MlamU  :  6947th 
Air  Force  Security  Squadron:  671st  Radar 
Squadron:  Detachment  3,  32nd  Air  Division 
(until  phase-down  In  December  1969); 
Coast  Ouard  Base;  3rd  Army  Headquarters; 
3rd  Army  Recruiting  District;  Army  Com- 
munications Service  Group;  and  Naval  Se- 
curity Group,  Homestead  AFB,  Florida. 

In  January  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  It  has  been 
indicated  that  throughout  the  Navy  It  may 
be  necessary  to  further  reduce  some  instal- 
lations and  completely  eliminate  others.  Of 
course,  even  though  the  current  unofficial 
rumors  are  rife  that  Key  West  will  no  doubt 
be  further  reduced,  or  perhaps  even  elimi- 
nated, one  should  not  speculate  In  any  de- 
tail on  such  possibilities  until  a  particular 
base  closing  or  reductions  are  announced  at 
the  Cabinet  level. 

However,  It  Is  not  at  all  Irresponsible  or  In 
bad  form  to  postulate  ai  this  time  that  Key 


West — our  traditional  "Gibraltar  of  the 
Gulf" — will  and  must  be  given  a  real  hard 
planning  look  In  conformance  with  our  pres- 
ent and  projected  national  economic  policies 
and  our  future  Ideas  of  Seapower.  Will  the 
city  whoee  reshden*  population  has  recently 
decreased  by  over  3.000,  and  whose  present 
business  picture  dei>ends  at  least  fifty  per- 
cent on  the  military  and  dependent  payroll 
and  the  civilian  work  force  of  the  Naval 
Base,  be  able  to  .^^urvlve  If  the  cutbacks  con- 
tinue? Will  we  be  able  to  effectively  reactivate 
this  next-:o-Cuba  Base  In  time  when  and  If 
It  Is  needed  If  we  close  It  now?  Answers  to 
these  and  all  the  other  various  questions 
posed  by  the  pending  situation,  which  are 
so  tleC  Into  our  security,  are  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Navy.  We  hope  for 
the  continuation  of  activity  at  this  base, 
which  is  owed  so  very  much  by  the  American 
people,  for  Its  past  contributions  to  our 
Navy. 

ABOUT  180.000  WORKING  WOMEN 
SUPPORT  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 

(Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  exten(j  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  House  will  be  de- 
bating the  equal  rights  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  by  Repre- 
sentative Martha  Griffiths,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  7,  1971.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagrues  a  com- 
mimication  which  I  have  received  from 
Osta  Underwood,  the  national  president 
of  the  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Inc. 

As  this  correspondence  indicates,  at  a 
recent  convention  180,000  working  wom- 
en who  belong  to  this  organization  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  voted  imanl- 
mously  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  in  its  original  form  and  to  op- 
pose the  "Wiggins  Amendment." 

In  the  belief  that  this  letter  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Business  and  Professionai. 

WoUKN'8  CLtJBS.  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS,  1971. 

Dear  Congressman;  As  National  President 
of  The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  I  have  been 
directed  by  our  National  Convention  as- 
sembled In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  29,  1971. 
to  request  you  to  vote  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  H.J.  Res.  208,  without  amend- 
ments. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention,  repre- 
senting nearly  180.000  working  women  in 
every  one  of  the  50  states  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  were  unanimous  In  their  support 
of  H.J.  Res.  208  In  Its  original  form. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  see  the 
Wiggins  amendments  to  HJ.  Res.  208  for 
what  they  are — an  attempt  to  give  women 
less  than  a  full  share  in  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities now  enjoyed  by  men  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  amendments  ex- 
empting women  from  the  draft  and  providing 
for  the  "health  and  safety  of  the  people" 
were  offered  vmder  the  guise  of  "protecting" 
women.  In  actual  fact,  they  restrict  women 
by  denying  them  opjwrtunities  and  bene- 
fits now  available  to  men. 

True  equality  under  the  law  for  all  people, 
regardless  of  sex,  Is  long  overdue.  We  strongly 
urge  that  you  do  your  part  to  make  women 
first  class  cltlaens  of  the  United  Statos  ot 
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Amerlc*  by  voting  for  UJ.  Rm.  308  wltbout 
amendments. 

Sincerely, 

OSTA  Cndkbwood, 
National  President. 


LIZ  CARPENTER  SEEKS  PASSAGE 
OP  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
WITHOUT  WIGGINS  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  debate  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  be  taking  place 
next  week,  I  would  Like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Liz  Carpenter,  Lady  Bird  Johnson's 
White  House  press  secretary,  who  has 
been  doing  a  great  deal  of  traveling  in 
connection  with  her  bestselllng  book. 

In  urging  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  without  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment, Mrs.  Carpenter  stresses  that 
women  would  prefer  equal  pay  and  equal 
rights  to  so-called  protective  laws, 
which  actually  discriminate  against 
them. 

I  insert  this  letter  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  be  of  grreat  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues: 

Washington,  D.C, 

September  23,  1971. 

Dkak  Congressman:  As  you  know,  tbrougb 
the  years  women  have  been  stepped  upon, 
wept  upon  and  slept  upon.  Still  we  find 
something  In  men  to  love — and  I  will  be 
glad  to  say  this  again  to  every  one  of  you 
after  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  passed 
without  crippling  amendments. 

As  you  luiow,  this  issue  has  been  with  us 
since  1920,  when  women  were  given  the  vote. 
It  would  have  passed  by  now  except  for  being 
fogged  up  by  the  phony  issue  of  "protective" 
legislation  for  women. 

It  is  high  time  men  recognized  that  some 
"protective"  laws  treat  women  like  idiots,  and 
others  keep  women  out  of  Jobs  where  they'd 
lift  no  more  than  a  three-year-old  child 
does. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  bugaboos  raised  by 
the  Amendment's  opponents.  Women  will 
gladly  trade  protective  laws  for  some  equal 
pay  and  equal  rights. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  give  this 
your  real  support.  I  have  traveled  100.000 
miles  this  past  year,  and  one  thing  is  clear — 
women  are  ready  for  it,  the  country  Is  ready 
for  It.  Won't  you  be  with  It? 
Sincerely, 

Liz  Cakpkntcr. 


UAW  CHARGES  WIGGINS  AMEND- 
MENT WOULD  PERPETUATE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  House  will  soon  be 
debating  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  by  Repre- 
sentative Martha  Griffiths,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a 
communication  which  has  been  sent  to 


the  Members  of  the  92d  Congress  by 
the  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America. 

This  correspondence  and  an  attached 
article  from  McCall's  magazine  discuss 
the  discriminatory  effects  of  the  so- 
called  State  protection  laws.  Because 
it  believes  that  the  Wiggins  amendment 
would  "eviscerate  the  equal  rights 
amendment"  and  give  these  discrimina- 
tory State  laws  an  extended  lease  on 
life,  the  UAW  urges  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  be  passed  without  the  crip- 
pling Wiggins  amendment. 

I  Insert  this  eloquent  and  thoughtful 
letter  in  the  Record,  because  I  believe 
it  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Septembeb  20,  1971. 

DsAB  MncBXK  or  Congress:  I  write  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  we  in  the  UAW  be- 
lieve is  a  serious  degree  of  deliberately 
created  confusion  over  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
effects  its  passage  would  have  on  what  are 
called  the  state  protective  laws  for  women. 

The  confusion  is  twofold:  one,  there  is  the 
erroneous  contention  that  the  protective 
laws  of  the  states  are  tnily  and  unequivo- 
cally protective  of  women.  On  the  contrary, 
those  laws  are  discriminatory,  either  offer- 
ing benefits  to  women  which  should  be  ex- 
tended to  men  as  well,  or  depriving  women 
of  rights  which  should  be  extended  to  women 
as  well  as  men. 

The  second  source  of  confusion  Is  the  er- 
roneous Implication,  if  not  outright  asser- 
tion, that  the  so-called  "protective"  laws  are 
threatened  not  because  they  are  discrimi- 
natory and  outmoded,  but  because  a  small 
band  of  "militant"  middle-class  professional 
women  are  out  to  dismantle  such  legislation 
through  passage  of  Joint  Resolution  H.J. 
Res.  208. 

The  truth  Is  that  upwards  of  45  percent  of 
the  complaints  brought  under  Title  'VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  have  had  to  do 
with  sex  discrimination  under  state  laws.  Be- 
cause the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Oommission  lacks  strong  enforcement  pow- 
ers, it  took  several  years  of  litigation  to  pro- 
duce a  pattern  of  Judicial  decisions.  ALmoet 
unanimously,  the  decisions  have  gone  against 
the  state  laws,  and  have  upheld  the  principle 
of  equal  treatment  of  the  sexes,  which  Is  the 
whole  point  of  ERA. 

What  is  more,  not  professional,  middle- 
class  women  but  women  who  work  for  wages 
brought  most  of  those  suits,  or  had  the  moet 
suits  filed  in  their  behalf. 

The  amendments  advanced  by  Rep.  Wig- 
gins were  floated  and  remain  afloat  on  the 
confusions  described.  Those  amendments 
would  eviscerate  the  ERA,  thereby  giving 
the  discriminatory  state  laws  a  somewhat 
longer  lease  on  life.  Pailure  to  pass  ERA 
without  the  crippling  Wiggins  amendments 
would  sentence  working  women  and  the 
unions  willing  to  support  them  to  a  long,  ex- 
pensive struggle  in  the  courts:  and  in  the 
end  their  success  would  be  lncompIe>te,  be- 
cause the  reach  of  Title  II  does  not  by  far 
extend  to  all  employers. 

My  plea  and  that  of  the  UAW  to  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Congress  )s  to  set  emo- 
tion aside  and  to  make  your  Judgment  on  a 
realistic  appraisal  (1)  of  the  situation  of 
working  women,  and  (2)  of  the  improvement 
of  that  situation  that  would  be  effected 
through  passage  of  ERA  without  weakening 
amendments. 

The  day  of  the  discriminatory  state  laws  Is 
ending.  Judicial  decisions  In  Title  vn  liti- 
gation leave  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Oeneral 
Motors,  which  Is  not  managed  by  militant 


feminists,  abandoned  its  adherence,  effective 
May  1.  1970,  to  what  it  termed  "the  limlU- 
tions  and  restrictions  Imposed  by  state  'pro- 
tective' laws  as  they  relate  to  the  employ- 
ment of  female  employees  In  its  offices  and 
factories."  More  recently,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Corporation  Joined  with  the 
UAW  in  soliciting  an  arbitration  award  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
company  and  union  for  the  corporation  to 
lmp>oee  provisions  of  California  law  that  have 
been  declared  to  violate  the  provisions  of 
Title  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
arbitrator  in  that  case  Joined  the  majority 
of  arbitrators  making  awards  under  UAW 
agreements  who  hold  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  preempts  and  takes  precedence 
over  any  state  law  which  attempts  to  re- 
strict the  rights  of  employees  on  questions 
of  race,  sex  and  religion. 

The  UAW  shares  the  view  that  our  coal 
should  be  to  humanize  working  conditions 
for  all.  Enactment  of  Joint  Resolution  H.J. 
Res.  208  without  the  crippling  amendments 
proposed  by  Rep.  Wiggins  would  open  the 
way  toward  an  orderly  and  vigorous  pursuit 
of  that  goal.  The  two-year  Interval  after  Its 
enactment  before  ERA  would  become  effec- 
tive, would  provide  ample  opportunity  not 
to  scuttle  the  state  legislation  but  honestly 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to 
Incorporate  the  positive  values  of  the  state 
laws  in  new  legislation  protective  of  all 
workers  on  an  equal  basis. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  approach.  Moet  of  the  stress  and 
tension  in  our  society  stems  not  from  radi- 
cal or  revolutionary  initiatives,  but  from  the 
tardy  responses  of  our  leadership  and  our  in- 
stitutions to  clear  Instances  of  social  ne- 
glect and  inequity.  The  long  neglect  in  giv- 
ing women  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws 
Is  a  case  in  point;  further  delay  In  this  criti- 
cal area  wlU  aggravate  an  already  serious 
crisis  of  credibilty  which  is  hurting  all 
branches  and  levels  of  government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Olaa  M.  Maoab, 

Vice  President. 

[Prom  McCall's  magazine,  September  1971) 
What  "bto^"  Means  to  Yotj? 

In  1984,  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
outlawed  employment  discrimination  based 
on  race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  Yet 
today,  in  many  states,  women  are  still  suffer- 
ing discrimination  on  the  Job. 

Some  employers,  unions,  and  employment 
agencies  have  sought  to  Justify  continued 
differential  treatment  of  the  sexes  by  claim- 
ing that  state  protective  labor  laws  (present- 
ly applying  to  women  only)  makes  sex  a 
"t>onaflde  occupational  qualification,"  or 
"bfoq,"  in  states  that  have  them.  (Title  VII 
allows  discrimination  by  religion,  national 
origin,  and  sex  If  these  factors  can  be  shown 
to  t>e  "bona  fide  occupational  qualification  [  s  | 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  opera- 
tion" of  a  business  or  enterprise.) 

Such  state  protective  labor  laws  often  re- 
quires seats  at  work,  regular  rest  periods,  and 
minimum  wages  for  women  workers,  but  do 
not  Impose  similar  requirements  for  men 
workers.  In  some  states,  they  prohibit  em- 
ployers from  requiring  or  permitting  women 
employees  to  work  more  than  a  designated 
number  of  hours  per  day  or  week,  or  to  lift 
objects  weighing  more  than  a  designated 
number  of  pounds. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, which  administers  Title  VII,  has  di- 
vided state  protective  laws  Into  two  cate- 
gories: those  that  provide  women  with  dis- 
tinct benefits,  such  as  minimum  wage  laws; 
and  others,  such  as  hoixrs-limltations  laws, 
that  impose  a  burden  on  women  either  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  to  earn  over- 
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time  pay  or  by  keeping  them  out  of  Jobs  re- 
quiring overtime  work. 

By  now  state  and  federal  courts  have  de- 
cided more  than  a  half  dozen  cases  brought 
by  women  workers  to  challenge  state  hours- 
limitations  laws.  Almost  unanimously,  these 
courts  have  invalidated  the  state  hours-limi- 
tations laws  because  they  conflict  with  Title 
VIIs  prohibition  against  employment  sex 
discrimination. 

Should  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
uphold  these  decisions,  they  wiU  represent 
important  personal  victories  for  the  women 
complainants  In  the  cases.  Not  only  wiU  they 
then  be  able  to  earn  overtime  pay  on  an 
equal  basis  with  male  coworkers,  but  their 
employers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  Invoke 
the  state  laws  to  deny  them  Jobs  requiring 
occasional  overtime  work. 

Such  a  result,  however,  will  cost  woman 
workers  the  genuine  protection  provided  by 
hours  limitations  laws.  The  technique  of  ex- 
tending the  benefit  of  such  protective  laws 
to  men — which  is  feasible  with  respect  to 
minimum  wages,  rest  periods,  and  seats  at 
work — does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  now, 
since  many  male  workers  have  come  to  re- 
gard overtime  work  as  a  cherished  benefit. 

The  time  may  be  ripe  for  new  state  and 
federal  legislation  that  would  embody  the 
principle  of  voluntary  overtime  for  both 
sexes.  Such  new  laws  would  permit  both  men 
and  women  to  work  a  designated  number  of 
hours  in  excess  of  an  established  norm.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  prohibit  employ- 
ers from  discharging  an  employee  for  his  or 
her  refusal  to  work  overtime. 

The  enactment  of  such  voluntary  overtime 
laws  would  extend  to  men  the  real  benefit 
of  the  hours-limitations  laws:  the  right  not 
to  work  overtime.  The  principle  of  equal 
treatment  In  the  law  without  regard  to  sex 
could  thus  be  preserved  without  sacrificing 
hard-won   social   gains  of  the  past. 


RICHMOND.  MAINE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  interesting  information  about 
the  community  of  Richmond.  Maine, 
established  by  my  distingioished  friend. 
Baron  Vladimir  Kuhn  von  Poushental 
for  the  benefit  of  Americans  of  Russian 
birth  or  descent  who  have  fled  from 
persecution  of  Communist  Russia  and 
liave  now  developed  a  great  colony  in 
Maine.  They  letain  their  religious  and 
cultural  traditions  of  old  Russia  and  at 
the  same  time  are  a  progressive  Ameri- 
can commimlty.  Articles  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  Kennebec  Journal  tell  of 
some  of  tlie  religious  and  cultural  activi- 
ties of  this  community  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude the  following  in  the  Record: 

Feast  of  TRANsncuRATiON  Celebr.^ted  at 
Richmond 

Richmond.— The  Feast  of  the  Tran.sfigura- 
tlon  was  celebrated  during  a  90-mlnute  serv- 
ice at  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  Thursday. 

More  than  70  people  came  to  the  church 
lighting  candles  and  bearing  baskets  of  fruit 

Before  the  service  started  two  men  alter- 
nated reading  from  the  scriptures  whUe  the 
ladles  lit  the  candles  on  each  of  three  altars. 

A  men's  choir  sang  a  cappella  under  the 
direction  oif  the  grandson  of  Count  Leo  Nlko- 
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laevich  Tolstoy,  a  Russian  novelist  and  so- 
cial reformer. 

All  the  children  received  communion  be- 
catise  children  are  sinless  and  need  not  go 
to  confession  before  receiving  the  sacrament 
according  to  Prof.  Zlnalda  Wlodkowski  of 
Augusta. 

The  service  ended  when  candles  were  light- 
ed In  each  basket  of  fruit  to  be  blessed  and 
then  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  white- 
robed  priest. 

The  service  Is  in  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage which  is  the  original  tongue  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  servicebooks  used  by  the 
Russian  Orthodox  areek-Cathollc  Church. 

TTie  priest  was  the  Rev.  Josef  Grynklewlcz. 

Instructor  Does  Russian  Research 
Richmond. — WlUlam  Hall,  a  teacher  of 
Russian  language  at  Concord-Carlisle  High 
School  In  Concord,  Mass.,  visited  Richmond 
last  week  to  learn  more  about  the  Russian 
community  here. 

Hall  has  visited  Richmond  before  and  met 
with  several  members  of  the  Russian  fami- 
lies. On  last  week's  trip,  he  met  with  Eugene 
Sherbakoff,  a  former  actor,  who  tape-record- 
ed sections  of  Etostoevsky's  Crime  and 
Punishment  and  Brothers  Karamazov,  N. 
Gogol.  Inspektor  General.  Hall  will  use  the 
recordings  in  his  classes  at  Concord. 


Archbishop  VisrroR  at  Richmond 
Richmond. — St.  Alexander  Nevsky's  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  was  honored  over  the  week- 
end by  a  visit  by  BUs  Eminence  Archbishop 
Nikon  of  Washington.  D.C,  and  Florida,  who 
brought  with  him  an  exact  copy  of  the  fa- 
mous icon  of  Our  Lady  of  Pochaev,  which  was 
displayed  for  veneration  in  the  church  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 

Archbishop  Nikon  is  the  second  highest 
ranking  prelate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  abroad  and  has  held  the  bishopric  of 
Washington  aind  Florida  since  1950. 

The  Pochaev  Icon  is  closely  connected  with 
the  great  Monastery  of  the  Lavra  in  Pochaev 
in  the  Western  Ukraine,  a  great  center  of  the 
Orthodox  faith  dviring  the  Middle  Ages  and 
afterwards  when  the  area  was  overrtin  by 
Poland. 

The  La\Ta,  with  its  miraculous  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  was  for  almost  a  century  the 
only  source  of  Orthodox  service  books  and 
literature  In  the  western  Ukraine  and  carried 
on  an  intense  struggle  In  the  face  of  religious 
persecution. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  monastery  of  Po- 
chaev has  regained  this  significance  and  has 
become  an  Island  of  church  life. 

An  exact  copy  of  the  ancient  Pochaev  icon 
was  executed  in  the  1920's  and  sent  to  Amer- 
ica with  Archbishop  Vltaly  as  a  gift  to  the 
Orthodox  Christians  of  this  country.  Usually 
kept  in  New  York  City,  the  Icon  was  brought 
to  Richmond  by  the  archbishop  so  that  it 
could  be  seen  and  venerated  here.  Reproduc- 
tions of  the  icon  are  avaUable  at  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevsky's  parish. 

Saturday  night  there  was  a  solemn  night 
vigil  service  at  6  p.m.  at  which  the  archlbshop 
officiated.  There  was  a  pontifical  divine  lit- 
urgy at  10  a.m.  Sunday. 

The  archbishop  was  accompanied  by  Arch- 
deacon Valentine  Chmelev  and  by  his  per- 
sonal secretary,  John  Shaw. 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  the  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 


delivered  a  very  able  and  significant  ad- 
dress before  the  chiefs  of  police  at  the 
Attorney  General's  Conference  on  Crime 
Reduction  in  Washington.  The  Attor- 
ney General  reviewed  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  today  and  the 
effort  being  made  by^  concert  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  curb  crime.  While 
the  Attorney  Greneral  is  still  disturbed, 
as  we  all  are,  about  the  rate  of  crime 
in  the  country,  he  foimd  some  encour- 
agement in  the  latest  reports  of  a  de- 
crease in  the  leicentnpe  of  increase  in 
crime. 

The  Attorney  General  clearly  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  prevention  and  cuii)ing 
of  crime  in  our  land.  And  I  am  sure 
from  the  Attorney  General's  deep  con- 
cern about  this  challenging  problem  that 
he  will  support  an  expanding  effort  on 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
several  different  areas  affecting  crime, 
to  bring  about  a  more  meaningful  re- 
duction in  crime  in  the  cotmtry. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  we 
must  establish  a  closer  concert  of  action 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  combat  the  menace  of  crime 
in  the  country  today.  That  is  one  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Hovise  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  to  which  we  will  be  giv- 
ing special  consideration  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Attorney 
General's  able  address  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks; 

The  War  on  Crime  :  The  End  or 
THE  Beginning 

(Address  of  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States) 

I  want  to  add  my  welcome  to  those  you 
have  already  received  at  the  opening  of  this 
conference.  I  am  Indeed  pleased  with  the  fine 
attendance  at  this  important  meeting  of  law 
enforcement  executives.  I  thank  you  for  re- 
sponding to  my  invitation,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  labors  here  can  produce  new 
advances   In  the   nation's   war  on   crime. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  term  "war." 
for  that  Is  exactly  what  It  is.  There  is  noth- 
ing controversial  about  this  war.  There  is  the 
side  of  law.  Jtistloe,  honesty,  and  public 
safety.  And  there  is  the  side  of  lawlessness, 
dishonesty,  human  exploitation,  and  vio- 
lence. I  consider  our  meeting  here  In  Wash- 
ington a  strategy  conference  on  our  side— 
a  conference  among  allied  officers  over  the 
maps  of  tomorrow's  battlefield. 

To  continue  the  analogy,  we  meet  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  war  against  crime. 
Through  the  decade  of  the  1960s  the  crime 
rate  in  the  United  States  soared.  It  not  only 
increased,  but  the  increase  kept  increasing. 
In  the  10  years  from  1960  to  1970.  serious 
crime  as  measured  by  the  rai  Uniform  Crime 
Index  rose  176  percent.  In  "feme  of  our  largest 
cities,  including  the  capital  of  our  nation, 
the  streets  In  the  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict were  considered  by  many  to  t>e  unsaXe 
at  night.  There  was  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
we  were  beset  by  an  alarming  crime  wave, 
and  many  Americans  believed  our  society  was 
beginning  to  crack  at  the  seams. 

I  will  not  go  Into  the  reasons  for  this  crime 
wave.  Some  said  that  fighting  crime  was  a 
matter  of  social  reform — if  we  had  a  better 
society  free  of  social  ills  we  would  have  less 
crime.  In  the  long  run  they  had  a  point,  but 
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that  was  small  comfort  to  iMt  night's  victim 
of  mugging  on  the  city  street.  It  was  a  little 
Uke  sitting  on  a  hill  phlloeophlzlng  about 
eroelon  control  while  a  flasH  flood  la  carrying 
away  your  uxwn. 

In  1968  Richard  Nixon  called  for  decisive 
action  against  the  crime  wave  In  this  coun- 
try. He  recognized  that  Federal  jurisdiction 
Is  limited  to  Federal  crimes,  and  that  the 
hrst  and  main  lines  of  defense  against  crime 
were  the  local  and  state  i>«ice  otHcers.  But 
he  also  knew  that  law  entorc«ment  across 
the  nation  desperately  needed  national 
leadership  and  national  example.  When  he 
waji  elected  President  he  Instituted  a  com- 
prehensive drive  against  crime  a  many- 
faceted  program  that  marshaled  every  Fed- 
eral enforcement  arm  He  also  asked  for  and 
won  a  sharp  acceleration  in  Federal  flnan- 
ci&l  aid  to  state  and  local  enforcement 
agencies.  The  nation  suddenly  found  that  It 
had  leadership  in  the  war  on  crime. 

At  the  sr.me  time  the  local  and  slate  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the  country  were 
directing  renewed  efforta  in  the  same  war. 
Many  of  them  applied  added  funds  for  better 
equipment,  more  manpower,  better  train- 
ing. More  support  has  also  come  from  the 
public  and  from  private  groups,  such  as  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Conrunerce.  which  has  pub- 
lished educational  booklets  about  crime  and 
has  helped  In  other  way.-i 

Altogether,  the  nation  renewed  Its  attack 
on  crime.  There  were  few  who  were  .sitting 
on  tlie  hill  philosophizing  Tliere  were  more 
who  were  In  town  throwing  sandbags  Into 
the  breach. 

loday  we  are  seeing  the  first  encourag- 
ing results  of  thl.  aionument.il  effort  by  the 
nation's  peace  outers.  Fear  Is  being  swept 
from  the  streets  oi  some — though  not  all— 
American  cities.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 
as  you  know.  60  American  cities  showed 
an  actual  decrease  In  the  number  of  crimes. 
And  while  serious  crime  continued  to  in- 
crease In  Uie  nation  as  a  whole,  the  rate  of 
Increase  is  tlnally  slowing  down  Only  lust 
week  tlie  FBI's  annual  Uniform  Crime  Report 
for  1970  f-iiiitirmed  thl.s  trend  In  1968  crime 
had  Increased  17  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  12  jjercent  In  1969  .lud  11  percent  In 
1970  Moreover  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
country— those  with  250,000  or  more  peo- 
ple- serious  crime  Increased  by  18  percent  In 
1968.  9  percent  In  1969  and  'i  percent  m  1970 

Now  I  don't  wish  tu  make  too  much  out 
of  these  flRuies  We  can  take  some  encour- 
agement, but  not  nuich  comfort.  We  have 
the  trend  going  In  the  right  direction,  but 
that  trend  Is  s'  111  too  tentative  to  let  us  shoui 
very  loud  To  go  back  to  my  analogy,  the 
enemy's  advance  hiis  been  :>lowed,  but  he  is 
not  yet  retreating.  I'd  like  to  think  the  situa- 
tion can  be  described  In  Winston  Churchill's 
cautious  words  when  the  Allies  had  stalled 
Nazi  expansion  and  opened  a  new  front  In 
Africa  In  the  fall  of  1942 

Now  this  Is  not  the  end."  iie  .v'lid.  "It  is 
not  even  the  beginning  of  the  end  But  It  is. 
f>erhaps.  the  end  of  the  beginning" 

So  this  benchmark  calls  upon  us  to  asseas 
our  .strategy,  to  exchange  our  experiences  In 
penetrating  the  enemy's  vulnerable  spot*. 
to  learn  from  each  other's  successes  and 
failures.  Here  at  this  conference  we  can  re- 
direct our  forces  and  mount  an  even  stronger 
offensive  against  crime 

In  doing  so.  I  wish  t<j  emphasize  that  this 
conference  is  and  must  be  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  all  Jurisdictions.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  not  here  to  dispense 
some  higher  wisdom,  but  to  trade  ideas  with 
all  'he  o'hers  on  the  firing  line  We  have 
anticipated  sharing  the  experience,  for  exam- 
pie,  of  the  police  chiefs  from  the  60  cities 
showing  a  reduction  In  crime.  Each  of  us 
baa  his  contrlbutton  to  make,  and  I  for 
one  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why.  from  the  Federal  viewpoint.  I 
am    encouraged    m    thl^    war    on    crime 


First,  we  have  legislative  weapons  that 
were  not  available  before  The  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
provided  for.  among  ,.iher  things,  court-au- 
thorized wiretapping.  While  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration did  not  see  fit  to  use  this  weap- 
on that  Congress  had  given  It,  President 
Nixon  sanctioned  its  use  as  one  of  his  first 
acts  of  office.  Since  then  it  has  proved  to  be 
an  extremely  effective  method  of  obtaining 
evidence  in  organized  crime  cases  where  other 
methods  are  ineffective  or  too  dangerous 
In  1970,  more  than  two  out  of  every  three 
messages  Intercepted  by  Federal  Investigators 
were  incriminating,  and  for  every  Federal 
wiretap  there  wsis  an  average  of  between 
three  and  four  arrests. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  he  called 
for  other  anti-crime  legislation,  and  most  of 
It  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  Includes  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which 
provided  befer  means  of  enforcing  laws  and 
-.ecurlng  evidence  in  organized  crime  cases 
It  Included  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  which 
provided  stronger  enforcement  t<:K)ls  aiid 
penalties  against  drug  traffickers.  And  it  in- 
cluded the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970, 
which  has  provided  the  tools  for  further 
reducing  crime  In  the  one  major  urban  area 
entirely   within   the  Federal   Jurisdiction 

Wlthovit  \*-a!ting  for  this  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  Administration  took 
tverv  step  t<j  escalate  the  war  on  crime  The 
President  established  the  National  Council 
on  Organized  Crime,  which  mobilized  all  ap- 
propriate Feder.il  agency  head>  a'ld  the  ^pe- 
clal  expertise  of  their  staffs.  I  am  nble  to 
report  that  the  number  of  organized  crime 
and  gambling  hgiires  convicted  as  a  result  of 
FBI  investigations  has  risen  sharplv — from 
281  m  fiscal  1968  to  631  in  fiscal  1971 

l!i  the  difficult  area  of  narcotics  control, 
the  Federal  Government  provided  national 
leadership.  All  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
have  lixreased  their  arrests  and  contljcatlons. 
In  perhaps  the  most  significant  breakthrough 
in  this  field,  the  Turkish  Goverimient  has 
agreed  to  halt  its  opium-growing  industry. 
We  all  know  that  narcotics  control  is  a  very 
persistent  problem,  but  we  also  knoA  that  as 
we  defeat  it  we  will  be  defeating  an  impor- 
tant c.i.so  uf  crime 

The  District  of  Columbia  Ins  been  the 
scene  of  remarkable  achievements  In  fiscal 
1971  the  volume  of  crime  in  Washington,  DC. 
was  18  7  percent  lower  than  In  fiscal  1970 
That  Is  the  first  fl.scal  year  in  which  crime- 
dropped  since  such  records  have  been  kept 
beginning  m  1950  Figures  have  just  Ijeeu 
published  showing  a  further  decrease  of  ino 
percent  for  the  month  of  July  compared  to 
the  previou.s  July,  wlilch  in  itself  showed  a 
decline  over  the  same  month  In  1969 

Th?ie  Administration  actions  that  I  have 
Just  described  have  been  confined  to  the  lim- 
ited area  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  I  turn  now 
to  the  far  broader  area  in  which  Federal 
support  has  had  an  impact  on  all  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  with  Ahlch  you  are  more  familiar. 
I  refer  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  which  was  created  by  the 
Ominous  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  At  President  Nixon's  urging  this 
agency's  budget  is  now  more  than  10  times  its 
original  budget  of  three  years  ago  It  grew 
fr..m  itS.i  million  In  fiscal  1969  to  a  fiscal  1972 
appr.^priation  of  almost  $700  million. 

In  the  past  three  years,  police  programs 
have  benefited  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  more  than  t370  million  in  LEAA  funds. 

There  are  thousands  of  police  programs 
under  way  In  the  United  States  which  would 
not  rave  begun — could  not  have  been  cre- 
ated--wlthout  LEAA  funds.  Partly  because 
of  the  LEAA  program  there  are  more  police- 
men   on    the    street,    there    are    more    patrol 


units,  and  better  Items  of  police  equipment 
than  there  were  three  years  ago. 

Police  communications  are  being  Improved 
partly  because  LEAA  has  provided  more  than 
$38  million  to  finance  better  local  and  state 
systems,  control  centers  and  much-needed 
equipment. 

Police  ability  to  deal  with  bombings  Is  be- 
ing Improved  because  LEAA  has  committed 
well  over  $2  million  for  special  training  of  lo- 
cal and  state  officers,  for  bomb  disposal  re- 
search, and  for  technical  aid.  Graduates  of 
LEAA's  bomb  disposal  course  have  paid  It  the 
supreme  compliment,  saying  It  has  saved  lives 
ai'.d  prevented  Injuries. 

A  number  of  LEAA  programs  are  helping 
to  Improve  police  safety — and  provide  better 
equipment.  Among  these  efforts  was  the 
lACP's  bomb  data  center,  and  the  testing  of 
different  police  armor  vests  by  LEAA's  new 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory. 

Take  any  area  of  the  country  and  we  see 
LEAA  funds  at  work  In  Important  programs. 
.\i  you  know,  there  have  been  and  are  key 
LEAA  projects  among  those  60  cities  which 
have  recorded  substantial  crime  decreases 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

One  important  activity,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Educational  Program,  Is  very  visible 
nut  only  to  you  as  jjollce  administrators,  but 
to  all  members  of  police  departments  To 
date,  over  60,000  police  officers  have  received 
educational  benefits  to  help  them  In  their 
pn>fessionallzAtlon. 

All  of  this,  coupled  with  the  other  avenues 
of  Federal  action  that  I  mentioned,  gives  me 
a  positive  feeling  about  the  national  war  on 
crime  Many  of  these  innovations,  such  as 
the  new  enforcement  weapoiis  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  some  of  the  significant 
LEAA  projects,  are  young  programs.  We  have 
only  partially  seen  their  effects.  As  they 
gather  momentum  I  believe  we  will  see  more 
crippling  blows  against  the  enemy. 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  the  results  are  going 
la  our  favor  The  number  of  police  killings 
each  year  U  .still  on  the  Increase  This 
abominable  and  lihix-klng  trend  must  be  re- 
^'ersed.  Althougii  federal  Jurisdiction  In  this 
area  Is  limited.  President  Nixon  has  directed 
llie  FBI  to  Join  in  the  investigation  of  a 
police  killing  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
local  authority.  Equally  important,  all  fed- 
eral investigative  agencies  are  on  notice  to 
share  immedlatelv  with  state  or  local  ix>llce 
any  inforinallon  they  receive  about  possible 
police  kllUng.s.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
propo.^d  legislation  to  Congress  to  assist  the 
famille.4  of  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

The  number  of  police  murders  reminds  us 
very  forcibly  tlia'  the  war  against  crime  Is 
far  from  over  We  have  by  no  means  reached 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  but  I  believe  we  are 
at  the  end  of  the  beginning  We  have  mobi- 
lized our  resources  We  have  established  com- 
munications and  strategic  links  between  our 
Viirlous  commands.  And  in  my  opinion,  most 
important  of  all.  we  have  strong  national 
leadership.  We  have  a  President  who  has  gone 
on  record  in  no  uncertain  terms  In  support 
of  the  law  enforcer.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
summarized  the  situation  when  he  told  a 
gathering  of  local  peace  officers: 

When  you  go  home,  tell  your  colleagues 
that  the  era  of  permissiveness  with  regard 
t.0  law  enforcement  Is  at  an  end  In  the  United 
States  of  America  Tell  your  colleagues  that 
...  In  terms  of  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  General, 
we  back  law  enforcement  ofBclal.s  In  their 
attempts  to  reestablish  respect  for  law.  In 
their  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  with  Jus- 
tice. 

Gentlemen,  that  statement  sums  up  the 
present  situation.  The  climate  for  decisive 
im\j<uls  against  crime  was  never  better.  We 
have  the  re^urces.  the  capablltlee,  the  sup- 
port of  the  public,  the  leadership  of  the 
President  Here  at  this  conference  we  have 
the  abilltv  to  marshal  these  assets  even  more 
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effectively  to  assure  the  peace  and  safety  of 
American  Kx;lety. 


INTER-AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  address  of  the 
distinguished  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  Costa  Rica.  Dr.  Carlos  Castro 
Calzada.  His  address  at  the  Florida  Re- 
.search  Institute  on  Augu.'^t  14,  1971. 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  relationships  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas.  I  commend  it  to 
you  and  to  our  colieLtpues: 

Inteb-.American  Solidarity 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  Is  Indeed  a  great 
pleasure  a:  '1  an  honor  to  be  here  today.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity,  as  an  Individual 
and  as  a  representative  of  my  country,  to  ad- 
dress a  few  remarks  to  you  on  inter-Amerlcan 
Solidarity. 

Inter-Amerlcun  cooperation  is  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  prime  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  And,  so  has  It  been 
for  the  Ciovernment  of  Costa  Rica.  Both  have 
always  had  and  will  always  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  working  toward  cooperative  solu- 
tions to  Inter-Amerlcan  problems  and  In  de- 
veloping ways  and  mean.s  which  can 
strengthen  our  common  efforts  and  lead  to 
accelerate  devek^pment  U\  all  the  Americas. 
Your  country,  my  country  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  System  face 
serious  problems  and  large  obstacles.  Togeth- 
er we  form  a  community  of  widely  diverse 
people,  our  cultures  are  different,  we  have 
different  perceptions  of  self-interest  and 
reality,  and  different  ways  of  relating  to  these 
perceptions.  Our  emotional  reactions  are 
often  different  But  may  it  always  be  that 
way.  It  would  be  a  very  dull  world  if  we  were 
.ill  alike  Solidarity,  mutuality,  do  not  flow 
naturally.  We  all  have  to  work  at  them.  Prac- 
tical and  serious  restraints  frequently  In- 
hibit our  efforts  to  meet  the  surging  aspira- 
tions of  our  socletle.s.  But  we  are  all  working 
together  on  mutual  problems  and  concerns, 
and  are  continuously  suggesting  to  each  oth- 
er through  our  multinational  organizations 
new  ways  to  Improve  and  restructure  our 
Inter-Amerlcan  relationships. 

Because  nf  their  proximity  to  each  other, 
(xnd  other  similarities  of  significance,  the 
United  States  and  Latin  .'Vmerlca  have  sto<xl 
In  a  very  special  relationship  one  to  the 
other.  In  that  relationship  we  have  moved 
from  controversy  and  dispute  to  cooperation, 
alliance  atid  now,  under  President  Nixon, 
to  partnership  For  many  years  we  have  been 
linked  together  In  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  its  predecessors.  In  Joint  re- 
quest for  a  better  future  Recently  we  have 
Joined  In  a  noble  Alliance  for  Progress  a-d 
now  your  President  has  suggested  our  goal 
for  the  seventies  sliould  be  a  decade  of  proe- 
res.s  for  the  Americas  It  Is  because  of  this 
.special  relationship  and  the  leadership  that 
your  country  has  provided  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere; that  Solidarity,  Mutuality,  Coop>era- 
tion  necessarily  suggrest  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  States  In  Latin  America  Two 
matters  of  r'-'cenl  and  great  rignlficance  in 
I  his  area  are 

First  The  Alliance  for  Progre.ss.  which  was 
a  revolutionary  doctiment  It  was  sviggested 
by  the  Idea.s  of  great  Latin  American  .spokes- 
men looking  Into  the  future  of  their  people 
Its  policies  and  institutions  begun  to  take 
shape  in  the  latter  years  of  the  El.senhower 


Administration  and  were  brought  to  full  life 
and  vigor  by  President  Kennedy.  The  Al- 
liance souglit  a  peaceful  revolution  laecause 
it  promoted  economic  a:.d  social  transforma- 
tion without  violence.  It  sought  to  expand 
benefits  for  all  the  people  rather  than  merely 
redistributing  them.  It  Is  an  Alliance  against 
the  "status  quo'  .  when  the  status  quo  meant 
Illness,  health  hunger  latlfundla.  one-crop 
economies  Illiteracy  and  ignorance.  It  Is  an 
Alliance  for  land  reform,  jobs,  new  schools. 
roads,  more  electric  power,  more  consumer 
cxiperatlves,  improved  Irrlgaticn  and  bounti- 
ful agrlctiltural  yield"^.  and.  above  all.  an 
equitable  sharing  of  national  financial  bur- 
dens by  all  cltlzen.s.  It  15  an  Alliance  which 
Sought  to  promote  regional  economic  coop- 
eration and  hemispheric  Integration.  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress  fired  the  imagination  of 
people  in  this  country  uid  In  Latin  America 
.'\nd  in  spite  of  setbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments, new  beginning;  were  made  In  our  al- 
liance. s(>lidanty  and  cooperation  It  has 
helped  our  natlois  generate  development 
'momentum"  of  our  own.  Now  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  sut;ialn  that  momentum  Our 
hemisphere  has  readied  the  crucial  stage 
Wucn  the  material  foundations  of  develop- 
ment cm  new  begin  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  more  than  200  million  Latin  America:; 
citizens  Tliere  is  a  surging  spirit  in  our  na- 
tions— determination  to  break  the  grip  of 
outmoded  structures,  yet  equally  deternnned 
to  avoid  social  disintegration.  Freedom.  Jus- 
tice, a  chance  for  each  of  our  people  to  live 
a  better  and  m:  re  aijundant  life.  Progress  in 
our  He.-ni^plicre  is  not  only  a  practical  neces- 
s  ty  but  a  mi  ral  Imperative. 

Secord.  In  October  of  1969.  Pre:ident 
Nixon,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Inter-Anierican 
Press  A.ssoclatlon  at  Waslungton.  DC.  an- 
nounced a  Partner.ship  in  the  Americas.  For 
many  years,  the  United  States  has  pursued 
the  illusion  that  it  alone  could  remake  con- 
tinents Conscious  ol  its  wealth  and  technol- 
o^v.  seized  by  i  lie  force  of  yood  Intentions, 
drr. en  by  its  natural  Impatience,  remember- 
ing the  dramatic  sr.ccesscs  of  its  Marshall 
Plan  in  the  European  po.=t-war,  it  has  been 
understood  what  was  the  best  for  every  one 
else  and  that  It  could  and  should  make  it 
happen  The  fantastic  succes.ses  that  have 
made  your  country  the  most  powerful  tcday 
and  the  greatest  in  history,  have  given  It  a 
habit'ial  overwhclnni.g  i.iintidr"ice  In  the 
right nesi  of  Its  own  prescriptions.  Eut,  as 
President  Nixon  then  pointed  out:  experience 
has  taught  better.  It  has  taught  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  Is  not  the 
achievement  of  one  nation's  traditions.  It  has 
taught  that  aid  that  liifringes  pride  is  no 
favor  to  any  nation.  It  has  taught  that  each 
nation  must  be  true  to  Its  own  character. 

So  i:  was  m  this  spirit  that  President  Nlxo:; 
proposed  a  Partnership  in  the  Americas  It 
was  an  invitation  by  one  partiier  for  further 
interchange,  for  increased  communication. 
and  for  new  Imagination  In  meeting  our 
shared  responsibilities.  This.  In  the  hope  of 
achlevlnt;  a  mure  mature  partnership  in 
which  voices  are  heard  and  none  is  predomi- 
nant, a  partnership  guided  by  a  healthy 
awareness  that  give-and-take  Is  better  than 
take-lt-or-leave-it. 

President  Nixon  offered  action  His  pro- 
posal ropre.ented  u  new  approach,  ai.d  it  Is 
based  on  five  prir.ciples:  First,  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  System,  to 
the  compacts  which  bind  vis  in  that  system, 
ao  exemplified  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
ca:. States  and  by  the  principles  .so  nobly  set 
forth,  In  Its  charter.  Second,  respect  for  na- 
tional Identity  and  national  dignity  in  a  part- 
nership In  which  rights  and  responsibilities 
are  shared  by  a  eonimunlty  ol  independent 
states  Third,  a  firm  commitment  to  continue 
the  United  States  nssl.";tance  for  hemispheric 
development,  Fourtli,  a  belief  that  the  prin- 
cipal future  pattern  of  this  assistance  must 
be  the  United  States  support  for  Latin  Amer- 


ican Initiatives  and  that  this  can  best  be 
achieved  on  a  multilateral  basis  within  the 
Inter-American  System,  and  finally,  a  dedica- 
tion to  Improve  tlie  quality  of  life  In  this  New- 
World  of  ours — to  make  people  the  center  of 
our  concern  and  to  help  them  meet  their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  htiman  needs.  These  pro- 
posals by  your  President  were  responsive  to 
the  voices  he  has  heard  from  Latin  America — 
voices  of  hope,  voices  of  cor.cern  and  some 
voices  of  frustration.  These  voices  have  told 
him  that  they  wanted  fewer  promises  and 
more  action.  They  have  told  that  the  United 
States  aid  programs  seemed  to  have  helped 
the  United  States  more  than  Latin  America 
They  have  told  that  the  United  States  trade 
policies  were  Insensitive  to  the  needs  of  Latin 
.■\nierica.i  Nations.  They  told  that  if  our  Part- 
nership IS  to  thrive  or  even  to  »ur\-lve,  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  must  go  forward  In 
their  own  way  under  their  own  leadership 

So  with  the  passage  of  time  It  has  become 
Increasingly  clear  that  the  task  of  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  development 
is  primarily  a  task  for  Latin  Americans.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  statistics  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  Latin  America  and  the 
realities  of  social  progress  fall  short  of  the 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow,  though  most 
of  yesterday's  targets  were  largely  accom- 
plished. These  are  the  same  statistics  that 
mtist  prompt  us  to  do  better.  We  must  find 
the  ways  and  the  means  whereby  we  can 
move  forward  together  in  a  more  effective 
way.  There  are  serious  problems  ahead  that 
can  only  be  solved  through  our  mutual  co- 
operation. 

The  rapidly  expanding  p>opulation  and 
labor  force  In  Latin  America  now  requires  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth  than  was 
formerly  considered  a  reasonable  target,  if 
per  capita  well-being  Is  to  be  maintained,  let 
alone  improved.  We  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  with  the  problems  posed  for  our 
societies  by  the  relentless  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  resources  These  growing  pressures 
to  develop,  modernize,  and  adapt  to  new 
cliallen(.:es  have  led  u-  all  to  reject  i  iir  i.iter- 
dependence  and  to  thereby  stirengthen  our 
solidarity. 

We  must  all  work  vigorously  and  pyerslst- 
ently  toward  a  solution  of  our  mutual  prob- 
lems, making  people,  with  their  human,  so- 
cial, and  economic  needs,  the  inspiration  of 
our  efforts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


HERE'S  HELP.  INC. 

<  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
you  know  of  my  deep  concern  with  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  our  coimtry.  My 
experience  as  chairman  of  tiie  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  empha- 
sized for  me  the  great  tragedy  of  so  many 
yoimg  Americans  who  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  or  addicted  to  drugs. 

I  am  proud,  however,  that  there  is  in 
my  area  a  great  interest  in  doing  some- 
thing about  this  problem  and  I  wish  to 
tall  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  outline  of  the  program  of  Here's 
Help.  Inc..  which  is  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  very  outstanding  woman.  Mrs. 
Marian  Siegel.  and  wMch  oflers  a  model 
for  drug  abuse  programs  throughout  the 
coimtry: 

NiTos 

State:  1.  More  adequate  consultation  and 
information  services  from  the  State  Drug 
Abuse    Program.    Staffing   should    be    mad« 
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available  on  a  regional  basis,  and  In  some  average.  99;   total  for  period  393.  U.  Infor-  munltjr,  and  knew  that  something  had  to  be 

cases,  on  a  local  basis.  matlonal    seminars:    monthly    average,    138;  done   With  their  help.  John  Kross  and  Steve 

Dade   County    ohoiild    have   a    coordinator  lolal  for  period  830    ill.  Visits  to  dt.otors  and  Vescova.    the   two   dlioci^ro,   both    graduates 

working    wUh    programs    In    the    area.    This  h:«ipitals:     monthly    .iverage.    30.     U)tal    lor  of  Topic  Houie,  a  drug  rehabilitation  center 

could  eliminate  some  of   the  confusion   re-  period   f>'i(i    Iv    Untie  surveillance     monthly  in  New  York,  and  the  board  of  directors  made 

gardlng  funding.  He  could  also  be  responsible  nverage.  «3  i  analyses) ;  total  for  period  1.138.  up  of  many  prominent  members  of  our  oom- 

for  liUtlatlng  studies  to  determine  when  and  v       Speaking      engagements      by      residents.  munliy.    Here's   Help    has   grown    to   become 

where  duplication  of  services  might   be  re-  monthly  average   20:  total  for  period  118.  vl.  the  success  that  tt  is  today, 

quired,   could   see   that   Individual   programs  Clean  days,  total  for  perUxl   17.520    Cumuln-  Here  s     Help,     help     standing     for     Honest 

have  systems  for  adequate  service  reporting.  nve  total  lor  resident  privgrams  t<>  date    33-  Education  Leading  to  the  Prevention  of  drug 

could  help  programs  to  meet  licensing  stand-  a9o.    vli     Other    educational    and    treatment  abuse,    oflers    a    social    alternative    to    those 

ards,  and  could  serve  as  a  liaison  person  be-  activities      Two    radio    programs    on    regular  people   13  21   who  feel  that  because  of  their 

tween   programs   and    the   various   bureuuc-  basis.    Youth   Hall   group.   Dade   County   Jail  .sccial  environment  and  the  pressures  of  their 

racles    such    as    the    Governor's    Council    on  group.  Stockade  gnjup.  lO  Of  the  204  clients  peers,  they  will   soon  be  a  part  of  the  drug 

Criminal  Justice  (both  local  and  state),  the  admitted  to  resident  treatment  from  Janu.iry  .sub-culture.  It  offers  a  rehabilitative  alterna- 

LEAA  Regional  Offices,  the  County  Commls-  12,  1970  to  June  11.   1971     95  or  46.6  percent  tivo  to  those  who  have  already  begun  to  ex- 

slon.  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Be-  left    prior    to    completion    of    the    program  ',  penment  with  drugs.  Our  theories  are  based 

hablUtative  Services.  103  or  60.5   percent  were  still   In   treatment  on  revision.s  of   the  early  concepts  of  other 

State:   2.  A  way  to  cut  through  the  delays  June  11,  1971.  5  nr  24  percent  ha<l  graduated  drup  rehabilitation  programs  such  as  Syna- 

In  the  channeling  of  federal  funding  through  by  June   11.  1971.   1  or  0.5  percent  had  been  non  and  Daytop  Village.  We  feel  that  drugs 

Tallahassee  and  the  various  other  echelons  referred  to  another  agency,  totals  204  or  100  are    Just    a    symptom    of    another    problem 

of    government.    Processing    of    applications  percent.  i  which  covUd  range  anywhere  from  common 

for  funding  Is  already  too  complicated,  and                                   here'.s  help  data  Insecurities  to  other  more  Intense  problems). 

additional  bodies  continue  to  be  added  to  the          ,    p^^^  g  months  ended  July  31.  1971:    la)  If  »  person  has  the  need  to  continually  es- 

process  An   average   of   62  clients   received   day   care  cape  reality,  then  there  is  a  problem  existing 

State:  3,  More  adequate  funding  of  drug  ^yp^  services  through  the  regular  treatment  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  '•'^  '"^^^n  to  face  and  cope  with 
abuse  programs  through  H.R.S.  Law  enforce-  program  On  an  average  51.6  percent  were  "isteud  of  rationalizing  and  escaping  it 
ment  money — although  we  don't  want  to  female.  48  4  percent  male,  (bi  One  or  both  Help  la  a  one  year.  Ave  stage  program.  When 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth— does  not  parent  of  an  average  of  50  percent  of  these  »  person  first  comes  to  the  Center,  he  U  Inter- 
really  suggest  Itself  as  a  stable  basis  for  a  (^nents  were  provided  with  individual  and  viewed  to  see  If  our  program  Is  beet  suited  to 
long-rai.ge  approach  to  what  Is  essentially  a  group  services,  ic)  1'24  Junior  high  school  help  him.  If  It  Is,  he  then  becomes  a  prospec- 
medical  and  public  health  type  problem.  students  received  group  services  through  reg-  ^'^^  member  (Stage  1),  During  thU  stage,  the 

Local:    4,   Local   funding   must   increase   or  ,,,ar  school   programs  staffed   by   the   agency  person  makes  an  Investment  Into  the  center, 

there    will    occur,    as    matchlng-funds    ratios  ^   j^.^   junior   high   schools    These   students  usually  in  the  way  of  ttme  and  work,  to  show 

increase,    a   shrinkage    in   services    that    are  ^^^e  served  through  a  total  of  12  group  ses-  ^^  sincerity  In  wanting  to  become  a  member 

already  pathetically  Inadequate.  Local  gov-  ^j^^is  per  week  *°°  ^  ^et  help.  He  also  attends  groups  every 

ernment.   the   United    Fund,   local    business.          2.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  above.  6  ^^'^l  Wednesday  and  Friday  aftemoona 

and    the   public   itself   cannot    afford    to   see  ,„^,uhs  ended  J-.tly  31.  1971:  46  average  par-  ^°   ^*^   motivate   and   prepare  him   for  the 

these  services  curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of  p,^tg    receiving    services    a6    dollar    cost    per  "^l,    .'^f.^       ^.                                         .     .^ 

funds.    In   the   main   the   agencies   providing  week    230 -26    $5,980.        124       Junior       high  We  feel  that  before  a  person  can  get  to  the 

these  services  are  relatively  new.  they  do  not  .t^dents    receiving    services       2    dollar    c«it  "rf  "^°''  '^^J,^"  ^»<*  ^^«  "«*^  ^  '^°"'''*" 

have  endowment  Income  to  help  Hnance  their               week -248 .26    weeks    $6,448.    62    clienus  ^i7.!!^*P*,„'^f  "^J  ^^!lt  f^  ^rl^vlw^aTrt 

operatio.i.s.  and  they  do  not  have   funds  to  receiving    day    care    individual    and    group  f 'I'^^^^^.'^'f'   !1,    fJ*  ^JJ^V^  ?r^ 

.~.r  o«„v>iuti<...t<»rf  fiinii-rai'jioff  denartments.                      "         '      .               ,       j   ,,                 or-  then    start    to    rebullu.    Basically    these    are 

stair  sophi-stlcated  fund  raising  departments.  .^eatment      services         8      dollar      cost      per  negative  behavior  patterns  and  attitudes.  In 

spECTRu.%:i.AiA  week  .496 -26  weeks    $12,896.  o  months  estl-  g^^g^   jj    ^^   ^^y   ^^   correct   these   negative 

1  On  August  6.  1971:  (a)  Clients  In  re.si-  mated  expenditures  Total.  $25,324  symptoms  and  responses  through  peer  group 
dent  treatment,  120:  (b)  Clients  receiving  3.  Estimated  income  for  the  6  month  perl-  pressure.  By  relating  with  and  accepting  re- 
out-patlent  treatment.  41;  (c)  Parents  re-  od  matched  total  estimated  expenditures,  sponsible  constructive  criticism  from  one* 
celving  individual  and  group  services,  60.  and    was  raised   entirely   through   voluntary  peers,  he  begins  to  take  on  responslbUlty,  a 

2  Averages  of  above  for  6  months  ended  contributions.  No  salaries  were  available  for  feeling  of  self-worth  and  self-achievement 
June  30  1971  (a)  Client'  In  resident  treat-  administrative  or  secretarial  services,  and  which  Is  reflected  In  hU  relationships  and  his 
ment    96-    (bi    Clients  receiving  out-patient  funds    were    not   even    available   for   salaries  own  attitude  and  behavior. 

treatment,    40:     (o    Parents    receiving    Indl-  for  some  of   the   program  staff.  Services  of-  In  Stage  III,  each  member  has  a  chance  to 

vidual  and  group  services,  60  fered    included    medical,    psychological    and  express  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  with 

3  Average  cjsts  for  above.  6  months  ended  psychiatric  examination  as  required.  others  and  to  realize  that  he  Is  not  abnormal. 
June  30.  1971  (a)  CUents  in  resident  treat-  "*■  The  average  of  cUenU  in  treatment  was  xo  help  him  to  realize  that  most  people  his 
me"t  182  5  days  16  months  1  x  $11  cost  per  I''-  age  experience  the  same  or  related  fears  and 
dav-''007  5  x  <J6  average  number  of  clients  a-  Services  for  the  6  month  period  In-  inner  corxfllcts.  and  that  they  are  not  alone. 
$192720  percent  of  total  73.7  (b)  Out-  eluded;  la)  Group  therapy  sessions:  Month-  The  member  may  now  begin  to  phase  back 
oatlent  26  weeks  X  $17  50  cost  per  week-$455,  ly  average  39;  Total  for  period  238.  (b)  In-  mto  the  commuiUty  by  tapering  off  hU  In- 
cost  per  client    6  months  X  40  average  num-  formatlonal    seminars:    Monthly    average    4:  volvement  with  the  program. 

ber  of  clleni.'  $18  200  f  <'  40  clients  ri  Total  for  period  24.  (c)  Group  sessions  in  Stage  V  U  graduating.  In  this  stage  the 
months  percent  of  total  6.9  (c)  Parents  26  schools:  monthly  average.  22;  Total  for  peri-  person  either  continues  on  as  a  paid  staff 
woeks  x"s5  00  cost  per  parent  per  week-$130,  <^-  132.  (d)  Parent  groups:  Monthly  aver-  member  or  he  leaves  the  program.  Before 
x60  average  number  of  parents-$7,800  cost,  age,  4;  Total  for  period,  24.  (e)  Social  pro-  hand,  he  goes  through  a  period  of  staff  train- 
ee parents   6  months,  percent  of  total  3.0  grams:    16  members  enrolled  In  addition   to  mg,  stage  IV.  where  he  begins  to  run  groups. 

4  Estimated  costs.  6  month.,  consultation  '^^  62  regular  clients  reported  a^bove  (f)  go  out  into  the  community  talking  to  and 
with    other    ftKencles     program    development  Applicants  interviewed  and  referred  to  other  helping  hla  peers. 

m  other  areas   and  training  seminars-$7.000.  fjvlces.  69     (g)    Educational  activltleB:   L-  The  teenagers  are  not  the  only  people  who 

nercent  of  total  2  7  Addresses   to  citizens  meetings.  52;    H— Ap-  (j^ve   a   chance   to   take   advantage   of   what 

=i    K«nmated  costs    6  months    administra-  Pearances.  radio  and  TV.  50:   III  -Addresses.  jjere  s   Help    has    to   offer.   The   parenU   also 

t ion  ^unTrafsin?   and   other   general   o^^^  ^'^^^  ^l"''^-   26:    IV-^Conferences   with   civic  i,^.,e   theU    group  every   Sunday   night   from 

head  ^96     Orcein    of    total    13  7     TotLl  organl7,atlon   leaders.   48;    V     Court   appear-  a   ,,      y^,        ^ents.   using  mild   reality   con- 

t9«?fi^«  fnn'n^  '"^"«'   ^°'    Vl-Conferencee    with    probation  frontatlon.    discuss   probTems   that    thev   are 

6    income   by   category   and  by  percent  of  ^^T.^T^^o''   VH-Conferences  with  school  of-  experiencing    with    their   children    or    them- 

■                     ■'           *     '                   '^  ncials.  32  ."Mj-s  .  .      Bv    listening    to    the    other    par- 

cost                                                  p        „,     ,         t         6.  Pour  additional  schools  have  asked  Here's  ents  expre.sslnc  views,  or  relating  their  own 

„o=oo                        ,:!  o  "*'P   ^°    initiate   and   staff   school    programs  ,.xpenenee.s,   one   learn.s   how    to  either   cope 

Contractual  Income.  $196.628 76.2  f^j.  ^^e  coming  year.  Thr  agency  is  without  ,,,,i„    „j.  approach  each  situation. 

Program  service  fees  $14.966 5.7  f„nds  to  provide  theee  sei  rtcee.  ^e   fmuiion   as   a   family    with    a   unified 

Contributions,    $3^  8      .                                11.9                                               __ .  purpose,    that    being   to  develop    to   our   full 

U    ^\T^   »24^.8l2,  operating  defl-        ^  ^  Explanation   in    Brief  or  Here's  Help.   Inc.  ^..tenlial    emotionally    and    In   life    to   learn 

clt,  $18  804.                                                                     Here's    Help.    Inc..    was   conceived    by    two  honesty,  .sincerity  and  consistency  m  beconi- 

.,              -_-,  _,_            ,-_  _  housewives.    Mrs     Marlon    Selgel    and    Mrs.  uig  more  aviare  of  ourselves  and  others.  We 

Total  expenauures.  ».40i.oib_-    .    loo.  u  charlotte  Paris,  who  became  aware  of  an  ex-  rome    closer    together    through    our    Inter- 

7.  Program  Data:  Istlng.    growing    problem    within    their   com-  related  activities  such  a.s  our  Saiurda'-  night 

(a)     Por    clients    in    resident    treatment:        socials  and  Sunday  afternoon  baseball  games. 

(average  96)— 1.  Age  range  15  to  44  years;  11.          '  Of  those  who  left  prior  to  rompletion  of  Our  goals   that    we  are  striving   for  right 

Average  age  23.6  years;  Hi.  Most  common  age  the  program,  stme  are  known  to  be  continu-  now  are  1.  to  thoroughly  educate  the  com- 

19  years    ibi   During  six  mr>nth.';  ended  June  Ing  a  drug-free  style  of  life.  A  follow-up  study  munlty  on  the  problems  of  drtig  abtise.  2.  to 

30,  1971:   1.  Oroup  therapy  sessions     monthly       Is  currently  being  undertaken.  prevent  the  further  spreading  of  drug  abuse 
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on  all  levels,  from  kindergarten  to  Adult- 
hood. 3.  to  rehabilitate  every  individual  In 
need,  to  the  point  where  he  can  phase  back 
Into  the  community  with  a  re:-.ponsible  atti- 
tude, a  better  imderstandlng  of  himself  and 
the  personal  strength  and  fortification  he 
needs  to  continue  on  in  a  positive  direction 
and  lastly,  to  research  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse,  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
some  answers  which  may  help  us  to  eventu- 
ally cure  the  problem. 

Through  the  efforts  of  such  community 
leaders  as  Dr.  Samuel  Feldman,  Pb.  D.  and 
Dr.  Edward  Jaffe.  Pediatrician,  who  donate 
their  time  and  facilities  to  any  emotional 
or  physical  problem  that  may  arise  .  .  . 
and  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  our  voice 
In  Washington.  Here's  Help  is  given  the 
chance  to  strive  for.  work  and  attain  these 
goals  Through  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity Help  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
strive  for.  work  and  eventually  one  day.  see 
these  goals  attained. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 
Statistic*!  breakdown 


1 


40         36 

46 

47 

19           7 
21           7 

5 
8 

9 
4 

40         14 

13 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

3 

4 

0 

I.  Membership  analysis: 
Members  ol  program  ad- 
hering 10  rehabilitalion 
program  '■ 

Male 19  19  23 

Female 21  17         23 

Total 

New  members  placed  in 
rehabilitation  program:' 

Male 

Female 

Tolal        

Members  leaving  rehabilita- 
tion program;* 

Male 0 

Female 1 

Male 0 

Female 3 

Male 2 

Female  - 1 

Total 7        11    ~~U 

Involuntary  membership  in 
rehabilitation  program:' 

Male... 5  <  j 

Female 

Total 

Members  ot  program  attend 
mg  social  program  only : ' 

Male.     

Female  

Total  - 

II.  Group  Analysis. 
Cumulative  attendance  ot 

voluntary  seminar  group 

jessionj.  NA        100        122 

Number  of  seminar  groups 
and  data  sessions*  NA  12  7 

Cumulative  attendance 

of  involved  parents  20?       2?4       7%^ 

Number  of  involved 

parent  groups'   .  6  12  1? 

Number  ot  staff  and 

board  meetings'  36  45  39 

Group  sessions  held  as 
part  of  rehabilitation 

program' b2  90        118 

Cumulative  attendance 
ot  groups  held  as 
Dart  of  rehabilitation 
protram .      592       830      1051 

III.  Analysis  ol  interviews 
Adolescents  interviewed  and 

placed  in  orientation  pro- 
gram: '" 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Adoleicents  interviewed  and 
recommended  to  outside 
servicas: 

Mala 

Ftmale 

Total 


24 

23 


5 

2 

1 

7 

10 

6 

2 

3 

14 

6 
6 

6 
8 

S 

11 

9 

25 

12 

14 

14 

= 

1S4 
13 

?!>9 
1? 
39 

97 
1347 


NA 
MA 

NA 
NA 

U 
9 

14 

1? 

20 

31 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

28 
38 

22 
26 

NA 

NA 

66 

48 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
N  A 

2 
2 

N/A 

N/A 

N'A 

4 

H  A 
N/A 

N  A 
N/A 

N  A 

N/A 

21 
317 

Adults  interviewed  for  job 
placement  within  reha- 
bilitation program: 

Male  NA         NA         NA  0 

Female  NA        NA        NA  3 

Total  NA         NA         NA  4 

IV.  Community  involvement 
analysis 

Number  of  concerned  citizen 
meetings" 1  26         26  13 

Number  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearances".   .   .  8  10  10  4 

Number  of  civic  speaking 
engagements"  .  20  14  16  39 

Number  ot  meetings  with 
CIVIC  organization  leaders i'_       NA         NA         NA  8 

Number  of  times  appeared 
before  court  representing 
adolescents 21  20  12  8 

Number  ol  meetings  with 
legal  officials  and  proba- 
tion dept -- NA         NA  6  11 

V  School  program: 
Number  of  schools  involved 

in  preventative  and 

educational  program     .  NA       N,A       NA  2 

Number  of  meetings  with 

school  officials  concerning 

school  program  NA        NA        NA  31 

Number  of  adolescents 

joining  onentation 

program  as  a  result  oi 

school  program: 
Male 
Female 

Total 

Nunber  of  groups  held  as 

pan  ol  program 
Cumulative  attendance  of 

school  program 

VI  Breakdown  of  members 
attending  rehabilitation 
program  by  communities: 

North  Miami...  10          12          11  20 

North  Miami  Beach  . .       .         ?2          2'i          28  28 

li^iami  Beach     .   .  2           3           2  2 

South  Miami   .  3           3           4  2 

Carol  Citv  10           8           1  1 

Hialeah  .010  1 

VII  Total  number  of  people 

to  enter  or  visit  facilities  NA     3.000     3  450       4.175 

10.625 


1  The  rehabilitation  program  ol  Here's  Help  is  an  outlay  of 
therapeutic  techniques  developed  at  various  centers  around  the 
country.  Ours  is  an  out-patient  clinic  that  uses  the  best  methods 
employed  by  these  centers  as  its  weapon.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  following  procedures'  Monday,  Wednesrlay.  and  Fnd.'v 
participants  lollowing  this  program  would  attend  realilv  con 
Ironlalion  groups  Saturday,  during  the  day  they  would  partici- 
pate in  a  group  clean-up  of  thi'  center  and  ils  grounds  Th't  ngh' 
Ihey  would  attend  out  social  function  Sunday  thev  would  attend 
our  athletic  lunctions  lor  the  day. 

Isl  quarter  statistic  will  be  highpr  than  the  rest  because  ot  a 
waiting  list  ol  people  'hat  wished  to  |0in  helore  the  center  ac'u- 
ally  opened  its  doors 

'  These  are  rehabilitation  pari.cipanis  who  lound  the  program 
not  suited  lor  their  needs 

'  A  participant  in  the  program  islermed  liuolunlary  when  li»  is 
forced  to  come  edher  by  his  parents  or  bv  'he  courts 

'•Our  social  program  consists  nt  Saturday  night  and  Sundav 
afternoon  activities,  as  explained  in  lootnole  1 

» Guest  speakers  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  man  of  the 
clergy,  donate  their  tnt?  on  Tuesday  mjh's  'c  speal'  'n  panic- 
pan's  in  the   program 

■  These  groups  are  for  c'lncerned  parents  who  wish  a  bette 
insight  into' the  drug  iirohlem    They  are  held  on  Sunday  nights 

'  Staff  meetings  are  held  at  least  once  a  week  by  the  directors 
and  staff  trainees  to  discuss  matters  concernmp  the  center  and 
participants  in  rehabilitative  process. 

■  This  figure  represents  groups  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  There  are  3  or  more  sessions  held  each  of  these 
nights. 

i»  Our  orientation  program  consists  of  afternoon  groups 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  These  groups  are  designed  to 
help  the  new  person  acquaint  himself  with  the  facilities.  Some 
people  drop  out 

u  These  meetings  are  held  at  varied  city  halls  in  Dade  County 
for  people  who  wish  to  became  acquainted  with  our  program  and 
people  who  wish  to  gam  a  little  more  insight  into  the  drug  pro- 
blem. 

u  This  figure  does  not  include  an  advertisement  that  is  shown 
on  local  TV  approximately  14  times  a  week. 

"Civic  speaking  is  done  when  an  organization  calls  us  and 
arranges  for  us  to  appear  before  their  group  to  present  our 
"Awareness  Program. 

i<  Meetings  with  civic  organization  leaders  were  initiated 
either  by  our  community  relations  department,  or  their  boards  fo' 
the  purpose  of  organizing  either  nnancial  or  community  in 
volvement  by  their  groups  as  a  whole. 


IMPORT  PROBLEM  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  on  which  I  sun  privileged  to 
serve,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  O.  R. 
Strackbein  of  the  Nation-Wide  Commit- 
tee on  Import- Export  Policy. 

I  was  impressed  with  his  analysis  of 
the  import  problem  as  it  confronts 
American  Industry  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  this  country  in  the  present-day 
setting. 

Mr.  Strackbein  sees  the  Import  prob- 
lem as  moving  into  a  new  dimension  that 
requires  a  wholly  new  assessment  if  It  Is 
to  be  met  successfully.  Existing  remedies 
such  as  adjustment  assistance  or  even 
tariff  increases  would  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  or  resolve  the  structural 
difference  that  separates  our  economy 
from  the  competing  economies  of  other 
industrial  countries. 

He  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  develop- 
ments of  the  postwar  years  during  which 
the  other  coimtrles  have  outsrtripped  our 
productivity  increase  while  lagging  in  the 
compensation  of  workers.  The  gap  that 
has  thus  developed  in  costs,  he  sees  as 
upsetting  and  despoiling  the  very  dynam- 
ism that  led  this  country  into  mass  pro- 
duction. Industry,  particularly  new  in- 
dustry, built  around  new  products,  was 
drawn  by  the  rewards  of  a  mass  market 
made  rirfi  by  greatly  enhanced  purchas- 
ing power  derived  from  rising  wages 
justified  by  mass  production. 

According  to  Mr.  Strackbein  the  hey- 
day of  our  world  industrial  leadership  is 
now  imder  a  shadow  and  a  sundering 
challenge  from  abroad  because  of  the 
wide  cost  gap  that  has  developed.  This 
cost  gap  prevents  the  development  of  new 
industries  or  the  opening  of  a  wider  mas-s 
market  for  established  products,  such  as 
the  automobile,  by  radical  new  tech- 
nolog>'  that  reduces  production  costs 

The  potential  market  that  greeted 
entrepreneurs  in  this  country  in  the  past 
is  no  longer  ours.  Forsign  producers,  in- 
cluding our  own  foreign  branches,  can 
beat  our  home-ground  producers  to  the 
mass  market,  leaving  them  beiiind  blink- 
ing in  discouragement.  The  problem  thus 
created  will  not  respond  to  the  old 
remedies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Strackbein  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  recommend  its  reading  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  stat-ement  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  O.  R.  Strackbein.  Presidknt. 
THE  Nation -'Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy.  Before  the  House  Com- 
mittee ON  Wats  and  Means.  September  17, 
1971 

Mv  name  is  O  R.  Strackt)€in.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  "ITe  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Im- 
pwrt-Export  Policy.  This  organization  Is  com- 
posed of  Industries,  companies,  associations, 
agricultural  growers  aud  some  labor  orga- 
nizations that  have  In  common  the  problem 
of  Import  competition 

I  wish  to  ofTer  some  commentary  on  two 
of  the  President's  prop)osal8  that  have  been 
opened  to  hearings  t)efore  this  Committee. 
One  Is  the  tax  credit  of  10"^  on  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  produced  in  the 
tJnlted   States,  kncrwn   as  the  "job  develop)- 
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ment  tax  credit."  The  other,  adoption  of  a 
provision  for  domestic  International  siiles 
cori>oratlt>ns,  to  be  known  as  DISCs 

It  Is  not  niy  purpose  to  go  into  detail 
about  these  proposals  but  rather  to  relate 
them  to  the  underlying  competitive  position 
ol  this  country  In  world  markets  and  at  home 
rj.s  a  vi^i  Imports,  aiid  to  weigh  them  as  rem- 
ed'es. 

This  will  be  a  brief  summary  statement, 
and  I  offer  for  the  record  a  statement  in 
greater  detail,  designed  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  our  economic  system  over  the  past 
hundred  years,  with  special  emphasis  on  our 
deteriorating  competitive  position  in  the 
world  This  exposition.  It  Is  hoped,  will  make 
It  possible  to  evaluate  remedies  of  the  kind 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  to  determine 
their  value  either  ns  shon-run  or  long  term 
remedies. 

Only  the  briefest  outline  is  possible  dur- 
ing the  short  time  available  nt  the.sc  hear- 
ings. The  outline  follows: 

The  Amerlcm  people  because  of  Inventive 
c'lpacl'v.  freedom.  t:iriftlnes.<;  and  robust 
tol' -willingness,  created  the  foundation  for 
r.n  economic  k;  stem  thnt  was  unique  in  the 
world,  beginning  well  after  the  Civil  War. 
Our  mechanical  Inventiveness  brought  for- 
\vn-(i    the   popsiblU' v    nf    miss   production. 

However,  before  this  new  form  of  produc- 
tion could  ma'enallze  certain  quite  definite 
conditions  had  fi.-  •  to  be  envisioned,  their 
Implications  understood  nnd  then  prepara- 
tion made  to  conform  to  them 

There  Is  no  neat  seriiienro  Implied  here 
Ch'.cken-and-egg  problems  were  Intermin- 
gled but  we  made  our  way  One  sure  re- 
quirement was  that  monopoly  be  ivolded. 
so  that  the  lower  cost  benefits  of  greater 
protiuctlvlty  would  be  passed  to  the  con- 
sumer We  began  l-i  1890  with  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act  Thl.-  wa.,  followed  In  the 
Wilson  Administration  with  the  Clayton  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts,  and  fome 
twenty  fl^•e  years  later,  with  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act 

Certainly  no  less  Important  wa.s  i  sharp 
revision  uf  the  business  world's  attitude 
toward  wages.  Usvially  Henr>  Ford  1.-  cred- 
Ued  with  this  insight,  which  was  revolu- 
tionary. He  introduced  the  $5  per  day  wacte. 
Evidently  It  had  became  clear  to  him  that  It 
would  do  little  good  to  pr'Klu  'e  hundreds  of 
thousatids  of  autom.Tblles  if  the  people  lacked 
the  purchasing  power  to  buy  them.  He  riade 
the  transition  from  the  view  that  wages 
were  a  iiejesj>ary  evil  to  be  kept  as  Irw  as 
possible,  to  the  view  that  wages  wcie  the 
principal  element  of  the  market.  .\s  Afagcs 
and  product ivi'y  advanced  a  mas<!  market 
would  take  shape.  Mass  production  needed 
a  mass  consumer  purchasing  power  to  have  a 
future 

Probably  not  fully  appreciated  but  none- 
theless very  Important  was  the  growing  em- 
phasis of  production  of  nonessential  goods 
and  even  luxuries,  thus  veering  from  a  drab 
economy  to  one  of  excitement,  gprowth.  and 
proliferation. 

Here  the  dynamic  ingredient  was  elasticity 
of  drniand  An  elastic  demand.  If  backed  by 
income,  grows  a.s  prices  are  reduced  Henry 
Ford  had  a  product  for  which  the  demand 
was  elastic  If  he  could  bring  down  tne  price 
through  Improved  methods  of  production 
a  id  volume  output  he  would  soon  tap  a  real 
mass  market.  He  succeeded;  and  the  auto- 
niohll?  indu.stry  blazed  the  way  fL.r  an  end- 
le,<;s  array  of  goods  produced  jn  the  same 
principle 

The  automobile  replaced  the  horse  and 
burgy  but  In  time  came  to  protide  many 
more  jobs  than  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed in  pnxluclng  carriages,  wagons,  hacks 
cr  In  raising  the  horses  needed  to  pull  them 

Onr'e  we  had  the  secret,  efforts  were  end- 
less to  find  new  products  or  radical  modifi- 
cation of  established  products  that  would 
mef>t  human  desires  or  needs,  by  catering  to 
comfort,  convenience,  ease,  pride  of  posses- 


sion or  social  distinction.  Such  products  were 
found  In  a  great  variety  The  motivation  was 
clear:  to  strike  the  Jackpot  of  a  mass  mar- 
ket. We  needed  no  Import  comiietltlon  to 
launch  the  automobile  and  to  bring  down 
Its  price,  or  to  put  a  telephone  or  radio  or 
bathtub  into  ne-vrly  every  home,  and  more 
than  one  la  many  homes  Household  appli- 
anc;s  of  all  kinds,  principally  dedicated  to 
lightening  housework  and  liberating  the 
hou.sewlves,  made  their  way  Into  millions  of 
households  because  mass  production  reduced 
their  cost,  and  because  competition,  but  more 
particularly  the  vision  of  a  mass  market, 
brought  down  the  prices  within  the  reach  of 
the  growing  mass  pocketbook. 

World  War  I  threw  the  system  out  of  bal- 
ance and  the  Great  Depression  brought 
on  much  economic  si  ul-searching.  In  a  dec- 
ade or  tw.>  the  free  enterprise  system  of  me 
past  was  replaced  by  a  regulated  and  con- 
trolled economy  that  removed  learly  all  the 
flexibility  from  the  cost  factors,  Na'lonal  pt)!- 
icy  called  for  full  employment.  A  heavy 
orientalion  toward  social  welfare  increased 
Cist  burdens,  which  were  added  to  already 
high  defense  outlays 

r.'e'ntime  we  dismantled  our  tarltT  to  low 
levels  and  helped  the  countries  ravaged  by 
World  War  II  wuh  voluminous  Infusions  or 
capital.  We  extended  a  variety  of  technologi- 
cal help  to  them. 

Tliey  were  highly  receptive  after  observing 
the  industrial  prowess  of  this  country  In 
the  War. 

The  Industrial  countries  adopted  our  sys- 
tem wit!  one  principal  exception,  namely 
high  wages  Foreign  wages  did  Indeed  rise 
quite  sharply,  but  not  as  fast  as  the  leap 
In  productivity.  Their  competitive  advantage 
over  us  naturally  grew.  The  leading  Indus- 
trial countries,  moreover,  did  not  have  our 
heavv  defense  burdens,  and  this  fact  added 
to  their  competitive  advantage. 

As  our  Industries  were  confronted  by  a 
new  competitive  reality  they  themselves 
Investeo  heavily  abroad,  thus  spreading  our 
technology  and  combining  high  productivity 
low  wages.  They  found  an  outlet  for  naa- 
chlnery  In  their  branch  plants;  and  machin- 
ery became  our  principal  export.  However, 
the  new  production  in  the  branch  plants, 
which  was  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  American  machinery  Installed,  made  Job 
for   foreign    rather   than    American    workers 

When  a  new  product  was  developed  in  this 
country  (eg.  television,  recording  niachlnes. 
et«.)  it  was  possible  to  produce  It  abroad  or 
to  arrange  for  foreign  production  through 
patent  licensing. 

Unfortunately  In  this  way  we  destroyed  our 
accustomed  reliance  on  new  products  and 
Innovations  of  production  techniques  to  pro- 
vide new  job  opportunities.  We  no  longer  have 
such  uncontested  access  to  our  own  mass 
market.  In  a  race  to  tap  our  mass  pocket- 
book  the  foreign-produced  product  can  eas- 
ily win. 

With  such  a  negative  market  outloolc  the 
capital  Investment  climate  In  this  country 
has  deteriorated  It  Is  proper  that  such  In- 
vestment be  encouraged  by  action  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  President  and  now  the 
subject  of  these  hearings. 

However,  todav  our  factories  are  quite  far 
below  capacity  operation  as  It  Is.  New  capac- 
ity can.  of  course,  mean  new  machinery  and 
probably  more  production  per  worker.  That 
costs  can  be  brought  below  those  on  Im- 
ported goods,  however,  is  more  doubtful. 
Other  countries  too  can  Introduce  more  mod- 
ern machinery  as  they  have  shown  In  that 
race  we  cannot  really  hope  to  prevail,  and 
may  end  with  a  net  loss  in  employment. 

As  for  helping  our  exports  through  the 
DISC  propo.sal.  we  face  much  the  same  dtffl- 
cultles. 

The  Intent  Is  to  make  export  operations 
more  attractive  and  thus  reduce  the  advan- 
tage of  Investing  abroad.  This  hope,  however, 
appears  rather  dim.  The  proposal  assumes 
a   rather   narrow   margin   of   Import   profits 


alxne  foreign  costs.  Therefore,  It  Is  rea- 
-sonetl.  a  little  greater  advantage  in  our  di- 
rection would  open  export  markets  substan- 
tially. 

This  is  a  highly  dubious  assumption.  In 
many  imports  the  cost  differential  over  \ia 
is  greater  in  magnitude  than  seems  to  be 
assumed,  and  this  fact  means  that  foreign 
costs  are  low  enough  to  resist  our  export 
efforts. 

Actually  the  outflow  of  American  capital 
Is  not  objectionable  Unquestionably  It  has 
promoted  the  economic  advancement  of 
other  countries.  Including  the  developing 
nations.  Why  reduce  It  in  favor  of  exports 
when  the  possibility  of  exporting  more  with- 
out heavy  subsidy  appears  unlikely  In  view 
of  the  Import  developments  of  the  past 
decade''  The  factors  that  explain  the  Im- 
port growth  also  prevent  the  equal  growth 
of  our  exports.  We  should  remind  ourselves 
that  In  reality  our  export  deficit  Is  much 
greater  than  official  trade  statistics  Indicate. 

Needed  Is  a  restoration  of  o\ir  market  to 
the  conditions  that  explained  the  develop- 
ment of  our  unique  economy  In  the  first 
place,  le..  an  assurance  of  a  mass  market  for 
newly  developed  goods  produced  by  workers 
here  rather  than  early  deliverance  of  this 
market  to  workers  employed  In  other  coun- 
tries Henrv  Ford  did  not  deliver  our  mass 
market  at  the  outset  to  foreign  automobile 
manufacturers  Had  he  done  so  our  economic 
hl'Jtorv  woiild  have  been  very  different.  TTils 
example  may  he  mviltlplled  many  times. 

We  must  not  forget  that  employee  com- 
pensation is  our  market  (certainly  R0'~;  of 
\t^.  If  we  reduce  this  compensation  our 
market  shrinks  If  foreign  workers  are  hired 
abroad  ahead  of  our  own  workers  In  this 
countrv  In  a  race  for  our  mass  market  we 
do  not  avigment  our  employment  and  there- 
fore cannot  hope  to  reach  "full  employment." 
Unfortunately  the  greater  "efficiency"  we 
need  in  order  to  be  competitive  destroys 
jobs  and  constimer  purchasing  power;  It  does 
not.  as  In  the  past  gerierate  them  under 
prrnent  conditions  .^sk  the  coal  industry. 
The  higher  efflclencv  that  made  It  competi- 
tive cost  the  jobs  of  7.')'^  of  all  the  coal 
miners  In  this  countrv  from  1^50  to  1965. 
We  cannot  pursue  this  path  In  many  direc- 
tions without  courting  countrywide  disaster 

While  the  President's  proposals  might  help 
stem  the  tide,  they  would  not,  by  far.  meet 
the  basic  problem  For  this  ice  need  ceilings 
nn.  imports  limiting  their  inroads  to  a  pre- 
determined rcasonahle  share  of  our  market. 
With  such  Ceilings  adjustable  for  flexibllttv. 
we  could  once  more  look  to  our  economv  to 
provide  the  ,'5elf-propelled  growth  that 
brought  us  the  high  level  of  material  con- 
sumption of  the  past  fifty  years  We  have 
learned  somethl'ig  about  managing  the  do- 
mestic ecniiom%'  tn  co\inter  the  earlier  prone- 
neas  to  periodic  depression;  but  we  left  the 
seaward  side  open  to  a  flanking  movement 
that  has  us  on  the  run  It  Is  not  the  direct 
displacement  of  workers  by  Imports  that  rep- 
resei'ts  nur  major  affliction  Rather  It  is  the 
Jobs  that  cannot  be  born  that  stagnates  our 
employment — jobs  that  under  former  condi- 
tions would  have  sprung  up  So  long  as  Im- 
ports are  poised,  readv  to  head  us  off  In  de- 
velopment of  a  mass  market  for  goods  of  all 
kinds,  we  cannot  hope  to  regain  our  earlier 
position 

What  we  face  In  our  Import  problem  Is  a 
structural  difference  alongside  of  other 
cf>untrles  comparable  to  a  geological  fault 
that  mav  generate  tremors  and  earthquakes. 
Tt  Is  not  something  negotiable.  We  ourselves 
must  correct  the  fault  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  the  merit  of  giving  us  a  little  mrire 
time;  but  It  .should  In  no  sense  be  regarded 
as  more  than  that. 

With  the  establishment  of  ceilings  on  Im- 
port-harrassed  products  we  could  remove 
other  trade  barriers,  even  the  tariff,  and  thus 
overcome  foreign  objection  to  our  Insistence 
on  preserving  our  system  against  destruction. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
RIGHTS  WITH  THE  EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY 

I  Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  statistical  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  37  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  together  in  sponsorship  of 
a  resolution  urging  the  United  States  to 
press  American  agricultural  trade  rights 
with  the  European  Economic  Community, 

It  is  important  to  American  agricul- 
ture that  we  in  Congress  make  known 
to  the  world  our  .strong  concern  with  the 
failure  of  the  U.S.  trade  program  to  make 
use  of  America's  productive  capabilities. 
It  is  important  that  the  President  and 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
understand  that  we  as  Representatives 
of  farm  and  rural  communities  believe 
strongly  that  our  constituents  have  not 
gotten  full  measure  in  the  pa.st  from  U.S. 
trade  policy.  It  is  important  that  all  who 
read  this  resolution  and  its  call  for  re- 
form know  that  its  views  are  shared  by 
a  sizable  number  of  us  That  is  why  I 
am  pleased  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Andrews,  Bevill,  Brink- 
ley.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Broyhtll  of 
North  Carolina.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
Carter,  Findley,  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Harvey.  Hutchinson.  Landcrebe,  Mc- 
CoLLisTER,  Martin,  Mayne,  Michel. 
Montgomery,  Myers,  Nei.sen,  Nichols, 
Perkins,  Price  of  Texas,  Quie.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  Scherle.  Scott.  Sikes, 
Shriver,  Skubitz.  Teague  of  California, 
Terry.  Thone,  Veysey,  Wacgonner, 
Winn.  Zwach  joined  me  in  introduction. 

The  EEC  is  the  United  States'  largest 
market  for  agricffltural  exports.  Last  fis- 
cal year  our  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
growers  were  able  to  sell  over  $1.7  billion 
worth  of  commodities  to  the  six  Common 
Market  countries.  Nevertheless,  since 
1965  American  agricultural  exports  to 
the  EEC  have  been  declining.  Last  year 
was  an  exception  due  to  unusually  In- 
clement weather  in  Europe. 

Nineteen  hundred  sixty-five  was  a 
crucial  year  for  at  that  time  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  re.strictive  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  became  fully  apparent. 
This  policy  has  since  not  only  served  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  American  agricultural 
exports  t,5  the  Common  Market  but  to 
stifle  the;r  legitimate  expansion  as  well, 

CAP  is  a  complex  system  of  high  in- 
t/crnal  support  prices,  tarifT  protection 
consisting  of  variable  import  levies  and 
charges,  export  subsidies,  and  discrimi- 
nation. It  violates  the  spirit  and  prob- 
ably the  letter  ol  tlie  General  Agreement 
on  Tariff.s  and  Tirade — GATT— as  well  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  of  world  trade. 

The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  em- 
ploys as  one  of  it-s  primary  weapons  the 
variable  le\T-  Simply  explained,  this 
vicious  tarifT  is  the  difference  between 
prices  artificially  .set — target  price — and 
received  by  the  European  farmer,  and  the 
prices  received  by  the  worlds  mo.st  effi- 
cient producers.  Thus  even  if  the  Amer- 
ican farmers,  rancher,  or  grower  can 
produce  a  commodity  at  one-half,  one- 
third,   or   one-fourth   the   price   of   his 


European  counterpart,  tlie  American 
finds  himself  in  an  unfavorable  competi- 
tive position;  the  more  efficiently  a  com- 
modity is  produced,  the  higher  the  vari- 
able levy.  (See  table  2.>  Grain,  poultry, 
and  rice  are  examples  of  U.S.  products 
affected  by  this  type  of  restiiction. 

Behind  the  \'ariable  levy  and  other 
charges,  inefficient  EEC  production  has 
flourished.  Resulting  surpluses  must  be 
disposed  of.  yet  are  noncompetitive  on 
the  world  market.  To  solve  this  problem, 
the  EEC  uses  heavy  export  subsidies  i  see 
table  3i.  Thus  competition  in  third 
countries  takes  markets  from  American 
producers  But  other  nations  also  lose 
markets  to  the  European  subsidized  prod- 
uct These  nations  are  then  forced  to 
seek  other  markets  in  competition  with 
the  United  States — including  our  own 
domestic  market,  EEC  subsidies  apply 
to  a  wide  range  of  products. 

The  CAP  involves  a  third  element,  fa- 
voritism and  discrimination.  In  effect, 
the  EEC  grants  market  preferences  to 
specific  nations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  not  one.  These  favored  nations 
receive  tariff  breaks  for  sales  of  certain 
commodities  on  the  European  market — 
the  citrus  preferences  to  Sr>ain  and  Israel, 
and  the  tobacco  preferences  to  Greece. 
Turkey,  and  certain  African  countries 
are  noteworthy  examples.  As  a  result, 
in  the  commodities  affected,  the  United 
States  not  only  must  overcome  competi- 
Uon  within  the  Six  but  favored  competi- 
tion outside. 

While  I  have  listed  three  ma.lor  unfair 
trade  practices  engaged  in  by  the  EEC. 
they  are  by  no  means  the  sum.  Several 
others  exLst.  but  each  with  the  same  ef- 
fect—reduction of  American  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Almost  every  agricultural  commodity  is 
affected.  Those  sub.iect  to  the  variable 
levy,  for  example,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  and  poultry,  are  generally  consider- 
ed t'le  most  directly  and  seriously  hurt, 
though  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
CAP  also  has  a  large  negative  Impact 
upon  such  nonvariable  \e\'y  Items  as 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Still  others,  for  ex- 
ample, dairy,  tobacco,  and  soybeans,  face 
more  potential  or  likely  damage  than  is 
now  being  suffered. 

Development  of  CAP  arose  partially 
through  our  own  fault.  GATT  provides 
that  in  creation  of  a  customs  union,  for 
example,  EEC.  the  new  trade  barriers 
shall  be  no  greater  or  more  restrictive 
than  those  of  the  industrial  countries 
forming  the  union.  If  this  principle  is  not 
adhered  to.  there  is  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. In  the  mid-60's  the  EEC  did  cre- 
ate greater  and  more  restrictive  barriers, 
but  the  United  States  chose  to  ignore  it. 
Instead  of  opting  for  the  economic  ob- 
jective of  assisting  our  own  agriculture. 
a  decision  was  made  favoring  the  politi- 
cal objective — encouragement  of  Euro- 
pean integration. 

Prior  to  agreement  on  the  CAP.  the  six 
argued;  agriculture  is  essential  to  inte- 
gration: since  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached  on  the  specific  CAP  programs,  it 
would  he  inadvisable  for  the  Americans 
to  press  for  concessions:  don't  "rock  the 
boat"  before  a  united  European  front 
can  be  presented. 

Once     final     agreement     had     been 


reached.  however.  the  argument 
changed:  policy  is  now  fixed:  it  cannot 
be  altei-ed  without  destroying  what  has 
been  built.  To  both  positions,  the  United 
States  acquiesced.  Not  even  duiing  the 
famous  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions were  our  farmers'  interests  pro- 
tected. 

Now  we  have  a  rare  second  opportunity 
to  demand  our  agricultural  trade  rights. 
The  current  review  of  monetary  and 
trade  policy  by  the  world's  major  trad- 
ing nations  offers  the  chance  to  obtain 
rectification  of  the  CAP.  We  should  seize 
It.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  and  would 
not  be  desirable  for  these  discussions  to 
place  the  same  value  on  our  agricultural 
trade  rights  as  must  be  placed  on  a  new 
world  monetary  system,  specific  trade 
policies  should  be  brought  under  review 
and  the  CAP  must  receive  the  highest 
priority. 

It  is  expected  that  Denmark.  Ireland. 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  will 
sliortly  enter  the  EEC,  This  development 
while  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  Europe 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  will  cer- 
tainly aggravate  our  existing  agricul- 
tural exp>ort  problem  unless  the  CAP  is 
changed.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold 
almost  $'2  billion  of  commodities  to  the 
four  applicants.  Though  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  other  three  are  not  now 
completely  free  markets  for  American 
agricultural  exports,  their  trade  policy  is 
considerably  more  open  than  that  of  the 
six.  Once  the  applicants  move  behind 
CAP  barriers,  however,  the  situation  will 
change. 

A  dramatic  example  on  the  effects  of 
United  Kingdom  entry  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  a  group  at  Michigan  State  Um- 
versity.  Assuming  that  CAP  would  not  be 
altered  before  1980,  and  would  apply  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  group  estimated 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  a  net  importer 
of  9  million  metric  tons  of  grains  in  1970- 
71  would  in  10  years  become  a  net  ex- 
porter of  grains.  While  these  figures  are 
only  estimates,  they  do  not  bode  well  for 
American  agriculture. 

When  the  four  applicants  enter  the  ex- 
panded Common  Market,  the  GATT  con- 
tractmg  parties  must  examine  the  terms 
of  entry.  In  all  likelihood  such  a  meeting 
will  occur  in  1972.  This  event  presents 
the  United  States  with  another  golden 
opportunity  to  seek  revision  of  CAP. 
Rather  than  pushing  the  issue  aside  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past  however,  we 
must  vigorously  pursue  our  agricultural 
trade  rights.  If  we  do  not,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  to  the  American  agricultuiEil 
economy  before  a  similar  situation  pre- 
sents itself, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
demand  that  which  is  rightfully  ours. 
No  longer  should  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  farmers,  ranchers,  and  growers  be 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  European  in- 
tegration. There  is  no  need  for  It.  The 
EEC  is  doing  very  well  for  itself.  It  is 
not  fragile  or  delicate.  Why  then  should 
we  continue  to  subsidize  at  our  owti  great 
.sacrifice  that  which  will  be  achieved  m 
any  case? 

American  agricultural  producers  are 
among  the  worlds  most  efficient;  in  a 
large  number  of  commodities,  they  are 
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the  most  efficient.  Even  during  periods 
of  inflation,  their  increases  in  produc- 
tivity have  far  surpassed  any  small  price 
rises  achieved.  Their  efforts  have  made 
possible  over  $7  billion  worth  of  foreign 
sales  in  the  past  fiscal  year  alone.  Agri- 
culture has  been  one  of  the  few  areas 


with  a  significant  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  It  seems  Inconceivable,  therefore, 
that  an  industry  demonstrating  such  suc- 
cess should  not  receive  the  vigorou*^  sup- 
port of  the  American  Government  In 
trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CAP  is  an  unfair  pol- 


icy adversely  affecting  our  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  growers  and  our  economy 
as  a  whole.  It  Ls  time  we  demand  recti- 
fication. I  hope,  as  do  the  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution,  that  the  President  will 
pursue  our  objective  with  total  conunit- 
ment. 


TABLE  1  -  SELECTED  US.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE  EEC-FISCAL  YEARS  1961  71 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1961 


Wheat  and  wheat  producb 120.  412 

Feedgrairis    ...                . 196.643 

R.cc      .                                    U   369 

Soybeans -cake  and  meal 132.093 

Tobacco-  -unmanutactured 86.  798 

Cotton — excluding  linfers 265.745 

Poultry  meat  - 29.892 

Fruits  and  vegetables 60,  444 

Dairy.                               ; 5  078 

Total  (all  commodities) 1,100,767 


1962 

1963 
41  950 

1964 
98.  934 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 
48,  303 

1971 

121,450 

40,  557 

105,423 

99,131 

87  854 

86  001 

88  337 

271  590 

274  ^?4 

278  161 

377  741 

538  016 

368  547 

391,693 

268  896 

246  948 

348. 398 

17  170 

13  022 

15,569 

9  817 

\»  910 

22  255 

25,545 

27  551 

32,225 

20.  802 

178.426 

212,842 

246, 578 

295  944 

375  2C1 

438.971 

576  678 

437.587 

558.952 

707  206 

104  529 

103,115 

105  702 

104  064 

in5  000 

153  994 

124  095 

147  042 

135  282 

160  Oil 

157,093 

86.847 

191,148 

127,227 

53  721 

84.004 

70,177 

29,989 

18.179 

35.071 

60.846 

27,414 

33,370 

29.623 

28,  785 

23,  367 

16, 639 

11,996 

10.618 

10,278 

80,734 

96,017 

88,362 

88,234 

99,235 

92,468 

64,852 

68.508 

91.321 

97, 165 

3,790 

8.601 

42,196 

45,044 

19,090 

1.683 

1,073 

1.015 

1,442 

881 

1,184.016 

1 ,  069,  605 

1.332.907 

1  370  947 

1.593,589 

1,509,935 

1,402,883 

1.299.938 

1,410  810 

1,765,869 

Source.  Department  at  Agriculture. 

TABLE  lA      SELf  CTEO  U  S   AGRICULTURAl  FXPORTS  TO  THE  4  APPLICANTS  (DENMARK    IRELAf^Ci    NORWAY.  UNITED  KiNCDOM).  FISCAL  YEARS  1%1   71 

|ln  thousands  of  dollaisj 


1961  1962  1%3  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970 


Wheal  and  wheat  products  29.999 

Feed  g'ains     .  121,006 

H,c.-  1  3'>' 

Soybeans-  cake  and  meal  38.735 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 165.  295 

Cotton,  excluding  Ui'ters. 64,510 

Poultry  meat           1,020 

Fruits  and  vegetables 49,686 

Dairy                      599 

Total  (selected  exports) 474,247 


36,  051 

150  797 

6  039 

43.  760 

157.  089 

42. 734 

974 

63.  524 

625 


7,677 

124,248 

'  403 

68  847 

132,472 

22,937 

1   116 

66.686 

1  168 


501.  &92        432,  554 


39  856 

109, 493 

7  051 

65.000 

157,748 

37  320 

1  243 

59,231 

3  849 

480  791 


8,024 

114,263 

6  34' 

78  446 

143,920 

26,  909 

1,491 

71,053 

7.799 

458  25? 


53  943 

143.483 

6  79n 

H4   38;. 

117,535 

20.  328 

2.019 

61,477 

1.518 

491  473 


Source    Department  nt  Agriculture 

TABLE  3.  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES  FOR  CEC  GRAINS  PER 
METRIC  TON  FOR  THE  WEE-  OF  JUNE  13,  1968,  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  BASIC  TARGET  PRICES 


Kind  of  gnin— Destination 

Soft  wheat  ' 

United  Kingdom. 

Austna,  LiechtensL-Mn, 
a^d  Switzerland. 

Other  3d  countries 
Durum  Wheat    All  3d 

countries 
Rye  '  All  3d  countries   .     . 
Barley 

Jones  III  B,  IVC«..    . 

2on-  V  C 

Other  3d  countries 
Corn* 

Austria,  Liechtenstein, 
and  Switzerland . 

Other  3d  countries 


Subsidy 


Subsidy 

relative  to 

basic 

Basic  target 

target  price 

pnce      (percent) 


Commodity 


Thres- 
hold 
price  >        price 


Adjusted 
c.i.f. 


Corn.  91  38 

Grain  sorghum...        88.44 


55.22 
54.95 


Levy  I 


36  !6 
33.49 


Ad 
valorem 
equiva- 
lent 
(percent) 


65 
61 


$51  45      J106.25 


52.50 
55.00 

57.50 
36.50 

43.00 
U.  50 
41.30 


37.57 
39.00 


106.25 
106.25 

125.00 
93  75 

91  25 
91.25 
91  25 


90.63 
90.63 


4S 

49 
51 

46 
38 

47 
48 
45 


42 
43 


'  Not  denatured. 

•  Zone  III  8  is  Rr)m4nia,  Bulgaria,  and  U  S.S.R.  Black  S»a 
ports.  2ono  IV  C  is  South  Amtnca 

'Zone  V  C  IS  other  countri.'s  and  leriitones  of  Asia  and 
Oceania,  that  is  other  trian  Zone  V  A  which  is  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Iraq.  Iran,  AfBha,^lSta^  Pahitan  India  Neiial 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  India  Oc?an  Islands. 

"  Excluding  seed. 

Source  Grains  and  teed  Quarterly  report.  January  Maii,n 
1968,  American  Embassy    Pans,  AGR     9"   June  18,  1968. 

TABLE  2.  -AVERAGE    EEC    LEVIES  FOR  SELECTED    GRAINS 
JULY  1967  68 

jDollars  per  metric  ton| 


Ad 
valorem 

Thres- 

Adjusted 

equiva- 

hold 

Cll. 

lent' 

Comnwdtty 

price  > 

price' 

Levy' 

(percent) 

WUtL 

109.13 

57.24 

51.89 

91 

Biiley 

92.00 

56.63 

35.37 

62 

I  Threshold  prices  and  levies  are  unweighted  averages  tor 
13-month  marketing  year.  Thus,  they  are  only  approximate  but 
give  an  indication  of  their  relative  magnitude  utra  month  in 
marketing  year  results  Irom  change  from  July-June  period  used 
previously  to  August-July  peiiod  adopted  in  regulation  lor 
unihed  market. 

>  Calculated  from  Community  data  on  average  threshold 
prices  and  levies. 

'  Ad  valorem  equivalent  calculated  by  dividing  the  levy  by 
the  adjusted  c  it.  price. 

Source  Marches  Agiicole-Prix,  Produits  Vegetaux,  No.  13 
Sept.  10,  1968. 

WHEAT 

The  present  Six  members  of  the  EC  bought 
$83,3  million  of  US  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  In  FY  1971,  The  four  appli- 
cant countries  bought  another  $73.7  million. 
Exports  to  these  10  countries  are  all  dollar 
sales. 

Our  exports  to  the  Six  are  subject  to  a  varl- 
Hble  import  levy  designed  to  prevent  Imports 
from  undercutting  the  very  high  price  sup- 
port level  in  the  EC.  This  levy  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  world  prices  and  the  high  In- 
ternal support  price.  The  levy  currently 
amounts  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  wheat  delivered  to  Rotterdam  High  levies, 
high  supports,  and  rising  EC  production  of 
wheat  helped  cut  U  8.  exports  by  53  percent 
from  FT  198«  to  FY  1970.  In  PY  1971  there 
was  a  partial  recovery  of  our  exports  (to  19 
percent  below  the  FY  1966  level),  as  a  result 
of  a  short  crop  in  the  EC.  With  a  record  crop 
In  the  EC  this  year,  our  exports  will  drop 
again.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  en- 
countered   increasing   competition    In    third 


535. 658 


2"  215 

96  970 

10  881 

86  784 

188,  24u 

1'  955 

1  750 

49,  527 

2,073 

474  415 


6. 

68 

10 

66 

158. 

7. 

1. 
44. 

1 


'"'51 
518 
705 
74; 
559 
414 
389 
370 
734 


37,601 
81,925 

11  946 

76  178 

184  814 

5,190 

1,  J48 

52,390 

1  674 


365  481 


452  766 


1971 


73  724 

82,  542 

11,349 

120  483 

155.  069 

13.551 

1,  247 

40,451 

3  998 

502,414 


miirket.s  from  heavy  EC  subsidies  on  their 
wheat  export.s  and  we  can  expect  more  of  it. 
The  adoption  of  EC  policies  by  the  four 
applicants  will  mean  further  reduced  accesss 
tj  those  markets  unless  the  present  high  levy, 
hlKh  supp.>ri,  high  subsidy  policy  Is  changed 

rEEDORAINH 

The  present  Six  member!  of  the  EC  bought 
$3s)5  million  of  U.S.  exports  of  feedgralns  and 
prepiiratlons  In  PY  1971.  The  four  applicant 
r.iunrles   b.^ught   another  $84.4  million. 

Our  exports  to  the  Six  are  subject  to  a  vari- 
able impjrt  le\y  designed  to  prevent  Imports 
from  undercutting  the  very  high  support 
price  levels  in  the  EC  This  levy  I."  the  dif- 
ference tjetween  the  world  price  and  the  high 
Internal  support  price.  The  levies  currently 
amount  to  50-90  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
feedgralns  delivered  to  Rotterdam.  High  Im- 
ports levies,  high  supports,  and  rising  EC 
production  of  feedgralns.  together  with  the 
subsldle.s  to  move  quantities  of  wheat  Into 
feed  uses,  helped  cut  U.S.  exports  bv  64  per- 
cent from  FY  1966  to  FY  1970.  In  FY  1971 
there  was  a  partial  recovery  of  our  experts 
(to  26  percent  below  the  FY  1966  level) ,  as  a 
result  of  a  short  crop  In  the  EC.  With  a 
record  grain  crop  In  the  EC  this  year,  our 
exports  will  drop  again  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  encountered  Increasing 
competition  In  third  markets  from  heavy  EC 
svibsldles  on  their  feedgralns  exports. 

The  adoption  of  EC  policies  by  the  four 
applicants  will  generally  mean  a  repetition 
of  this  pattern.  Including  reduced  consump- 
tion of  feedgralns  In  favor  of  cheaf)er  feeding 
materials,  unless  the  present  EC  policy  of 
high  supports,  high  levies  and  high  subsidies 
is  changed, 

RICE 

The  present  Six  members  of  the  EC  bought 
$20  8  million  of  U.S.  rice  exports  In  FY  1971 
The  four  applicant  countries  bought  another 
$11.4  mUUon. 
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U  S  export.s  to  the  EC  are  subject  to  a 
variable  Import  levy  designed  to  protect  EC 
produced  rice  This  levy  Is  the  difference  be- 
twei-'n  world  price  and  the  high  Internal 
.suppor'  price  Under  the  revised  EC  regula- 
tion effective  September  1,  1971,  the  levies 
have  Increased  14  percent  on  round  grain  and 
9  percent  on  long  grain  varieties.  Most  U.S 
experts  are  long  grain.  This  Increased  levy 
for  long  grain  amounts  to  79  percent  of  the 
value  of  this  rice  delivered  to  Rotterdam.  We 
are  also  losing  third  country  markets  as  a 
result  of  EC  export  subsidies 

Upon  entry  In  the  EC,  the  U.K.,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Ireland  will  adopt  the  variable 
levy.  Despite  consumer  preferences,  wc  can 
expect  a  drop  in  our  exports  due  to  the  in- 
crea.sed  price  of  US.  rice  unless  this  high 
levy,  high  support,  high  export  subsidy  policy 
Is  changed 

SOYBEANS 

The  present  S:x  members  of  the  EC  bought 
43  percent  of  U  S  exports  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  cake  and  meal  In  FY  1971,  The  four 
applicant  countries  bought  another  7  percent. 

Soybeans  and  meal  now  enter  the  EC  with- 
out duties  or  other  restrictions.  This  treat- 
ment favors  the  use  of  soybean  products  over 
high  priced  EC  grains  In  feed  and  has  led 
to  an  86  percent  Increase  in  our  expwrts  to 
the  EC  from  FY  1966  to  FY  1971, 

The  EC,  however,  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  impose  duties,  taxes,  or  other  restrictions 
on  soybeans  and  soybean  products  in  part 
because  of  their  effect  on  the  EC  market  for 
grain  and  for  dairy  products.  Unless  the  EC 
policies  on  grains  and  dairy  are  changed,  we 
can  expect  Increased  pressures  to  cut  back 
import:  of  these  products  from  the  United 
States. 

TOBACCO 

The  present  Six  members  of  the  EC  bought 
30  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  in  FT 
1971.  The  four  applicant  countries  bought 
another  29  percent. 

Our  exports  to  the  Six  are  subject  to  a 
fixed  duty  and  rose  52  percent  from  FY  1966 
to  FY  1971.  However  In  1970.  the  EC  intro- 
duced a  new  tobacco  policy  with  high  sup- 
port prices  and  the  elimination  of  controls 
on  production.  Since  these  support  prices 
are  well  above  the  coet  of  Imported  tobacco, 
duty-paid,  the  EC  pays  a  premium  to  EC 
manufacturers  to  use  domestic  tobacco.  The 
premium  makes  the  domestic  tobacco  up  to 
30  i>ercent  cheaper  than  In  previous  years. 
If  ."lurpluses  should  arise,  export  subsidies 
are  available  to  dispose  of  them.  Strong 
price  Incentives  have  thus  been  provided  for 
Increased  production  and  for  shift  In  tise 
away  from  high  quality,  high  priced,  U.S. 
tobaccos.  In  addition,  the  EC  grants  duty- 
free entry  to  tobacco  from  a  number  of  Im- 
portant African  countries. 

Continuation  of  this  policy  by  an  enlarged 
EC  win  cut  deeply  Into  our  exports  unless 
the  present  EC  policy  Is  changed. 

POTJ1.TBT 

The  present  Six  members  of  the  EC  bought 
18  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of  poultry  products 
In  FY  1971.  The  four  applicant  countries 
bought  another  2  percent. 

Our  exports  to  the  Six  of  poultry  meat 
are  stibject  to  variable  levies.  On  broilers,  for 
example,  the  levies  currently  amount  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  broilers 
delivered  to  Rotterdam. 

Our  exports  to  the  EC  have  declined  ever 
since  the  levy  wsis  introduced  In  1962,  when 
our  total  amounted  to  $S4.3  million.  The 
figure  In  FY  1971  was  about  76  percent  lower. 
Our  share  of  the  15C  market  has  declined 
from  36  percent  to  less  than  10  percent.  In- 
tra-Commtinlty  trade  had  already  moved 
from  31  percent  of  the  total  In  1961  to  76 
percent  In  1967,  with  the  trend  leveling  off 
since  then. 

The  EC  subsidizes  exports  of  poultry  to 
many    markets    and    these    subsidies    have 


cost  us  sales  In  Switzerland,  Greece,  Atistrla, 
and  other  markets. 

FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES 

The  present  Six  members  of  the  EC  bought 
17  percent  of  U.S.  exports  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables In  FY  1971.  The  four  applicant  coun- 
tries bought  another  7  percent. 

Our  exports  to  the  Six  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  fixed  duties — more  moderate  on  fresh 
products  than  on  preparations  where  rates 
may  be  as  high  sie  30  percent.  Canned  fruit 
and  fruit  Juice,  however,  is  .subject  to  a 
variable  levy  on  the  added  sugar  contained 
in  the  product.  In  addition,  the  EC  protects 
Itself  against  unusually  weak  markets  by 
extra  taxes  and  by  import  licenses.  Licensing 
has  been  applied  against  U.S.  exports  of 
fresh  apples  and  tomato  concentrates.  In 
addition,  US,  exports  of  citrus  fruit  have 
been  damaged  by  preferential  duty  reductions 
granted  to  Mediterranean  countries. 

Moreover.  U.S.  exports  have  been  affected 
by  subsidies  on  EC  exports  to  third  mar- 
kets— apples  In  Scandinavia,  tomato  prod- 
ucts In  Canada. 

Adoption  of  EC  pwUcies  by  the  applicant 
countries  will  mean  that  US,  exports  will 
be  faced  with  an  expansion  of  arbitrary  non- 
tariff  barriers.  Increased  damage  from  duty 
preferences,  and  possibly  greater  compjetltlon 
from  export  subsidies  unless  the  current 
policies  are  changed. 


H,   Res    634 

Whereas  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity Is  the  largest  single  market  for  Amer- 
ican agricultural  exports,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  farm  income,  labor  remuneration,  and 
business  enterprise  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  enlargement  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  create  a  greeter 
potential  market,  offering  opportunities  for 
expanded  benefits  to  accrue  to  American 
agriculture,  labor  and  business;  and 

Whereas  In  spite  ol  the  afcrestated  facts, 
the  Community  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  has  mate- 
rially Impaired  United  States'  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Etiropean  Economic  Commu- 
nity as  well  as  encouraged  Third  Countries 
to  redirect  agricultural  trade  from  tradi- 
tional markets  toward  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  impairments  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  current  monetary  crisis,  the 
present  United  States'  balance  of  trade  and 
payments  position,  and  Imposition  of  the 
United  States'  10%   surcharge;   and 

Whereas  under  condition  of  European 
Economic  Community  enlargement,  the 
Community  Agricultural  Policy  threatens  to 
exacerbate  the  existing  unfavorable  balances 
of  trade  and  payments  as  well  as  diminish 
the  existing  benefits  accruing  to  American 
agriculture,  labor,  and  buslne.ss  from  agricul- 
tural exports;  and 

Whereas  the  Community  Agricultural  Pol- 
icy Is  not  In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  and  the  basic  principles  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  ot  world  trade;  and 

Whereas  considering  the  confluence  of 
events,  namely  the  current  International  re- 
view of  the  world  monetary  and  trade  situ- 
ation, the  resolution  by  year's  end  of  the 
enlargement  Issue,  and  the  1972  Article  XXTV 
GATT  review  of  enlargement,  the  time  Is 
propitious  to  forthrlghtly  approach  these 
matters: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that 

1.  the  President  shall  vigorously  press  for 
reform  of  the  Community  Agricultural  Pol- 
Icy  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
within  context  of  the  current  International 
monetary  and  trade  review, 

2.  the  President  shall  ensure  full  exercise 
of  the  1972  GATT  review  of  the  enlarge- 
ment Issue, 

3.  the  President  shall  fully  exercise  United 
States  trade  rights  In  the  years  ahead  to  pre- 


clude a  recurrence  of  the  present  trade  and 
monetary  situation,  and, 

4  the  President  shall  file  a  report  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  no 
later  than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  outlining  plans  for  implementa- 
tion of  Sections  1  through  3. 


NERO.  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES  AND 
THE  SAFETY  CRISIS 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  hear  about  the  so- 
called  energj'  crisis  a  serious  safety  crisis 
is  still  occurring  underground  among  the 
men  who  mine  coal.  While  coal  miners 
suffer  and  die,  the  Nero-like  Bureau  of 
Mines  continues  to  fiddle  to  the  clarion 
call  of  more  production.  It  is  outrsigeous 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  collected 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  more  than  $6.4 
million  in  fines  levied  against  mine  op- 
erators for  violations  of  the  mine  health 
and  safety  laws. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Director 
Elburt  F.  Osbom  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
concerning  the  failure  to  enforce  the  law. 
The  letter  follows  along  with  an  article 
by  Lawrence  E.  Taylor,  which  appeared 
in  the  September  23,  1971,  issue  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  this  shocking 
situation. 

The  material  follows: 

CoNGREbS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

HotrSE   OF   Repeesentattves, 

Washington,    D.C.,    September    23,    1971. 
Dr    Eleijbt  F    Osborn. 

Dirpctor.    Bvrrau    of   Mines.    Dcpartrnent   of 
the  IntertoT.  Wa^htngrfon.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Osborn:  I  have  become  Increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  lack  of  progress  of 
your  B'.ireau  in  assessing  and  collecting  civil 
penalties  agaij.st  violators  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
Ci^rpress  Intendert  that  these  penalties 
would  encourage  coal  mine  operators  to  be 
more  health  and  safety  oriented  in  the 
production  of  coal  with  the  end  result  that 
the  coal  miner  would  be  safer  and  healthier. 
But  if  the  Bureau  continues  its  lackadaisical 
pace  in  assessing  and  collecting  penalties, 
the  coal  operators  will  have  little  incentive 
to  Institute  and  enforce  health  and  safety 
In  the  mines 

I  understand  that  the  Bureau  has  assessed 
over  $6  4  million  in  penalties  but  still  has  a 
huge  backlog  of  violations  for  which  assess- 
mej'.ts  arc  warranted  Moreover,  I  also  under- 
stand that  less  than  $900,000  of  this  total 
assessment  has  been  collected. 

One  very  sigiilficant  reasc^n  for  this  lack 
of  progress  Is  that  the  Btireau  has  failed  to 
hire  sufficient  personnel  to  do  this  Job.  I 
understand  that  only  three  people  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Bureau  regularly  to  this 
task  of  assessing  and  collecting  civil  penal- 
tlp.s  and  that  It  was  offlctally  stated  that  at 
least  15  people  are  needed. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  law  can  be 
c'jforcd  If  these  conditions  persist.  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  yo-  s'-<-n  as  to  what 
steps  the  Bureau  will  take  to  hire  the  neces- 
sary people  for  this  task 
Sincerely, 

Ken   Hechler 

Fines  Not  Collected  by  BtniKAr   of   Mines 
(By  Lawrence  E.  TaylOT) 
Washington,  Sept.  23. — The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  hM  ooUacted  only  18  per  cent 
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of  the  more  than  $5,000,000  In  fines  levied 
against  coal  mine  operators  accused  of  vio- 
lating mine  health  and  safety  laws,  federal 
records  show. 

The  poor  collection  performance  appar- 
ently was  caused  by  delays  and  bureaucratic 
fumbling  that  Increased  doubts  about  the 
bureau's  enforcement  of  the  laws  designed 
to  cut  fatalities  and  accidents  in  under- 
ground coal  mines. 

In  an  Investigation  of  the  bureau's  collec- 
tion of  fines.  It  was  learned  that: 

( 1 )  A  flve-month  lapse  occurred  between 
the  time  some  fines  became  due  and  the 
sending  of  collection  letters  to  mine  ojjera- 
tors  In  July. 

(2)  The  bureau's  assessment  division, 
which  levies  finee,  sends  out  collection  letters 
and  prepares  caces  for  legal  action,  has  only 
three  assessors.  Bureau  officials  conceded  that 
there  should  be  15  assessors  to  do  the  Job. 

(3 1  Bureau  officials  did  not  hire  additional 
assessors  early  this  year  when  It  was  ap- 
parent they  were  needed  If  enforcement  of 
the  laws  was  to  proceed.  The  excuse  for  this 
was  that  new,  untrained  assessors  would  only 
get  In  the  way. 

(4)  An  Involved  collection  procedure,  with 
letters  mailed  to  mine  operators  over  a  90- 
day  period,  was  being  followed  strictly,  even 
though  federal  regulations  said  this  much 
paperwork  was  unnecessary  In  cases  where 
"further  demand  would  be  futile." 

The  mine  .safety  law  went  Into  effect  In 
April  1970.  but  because  of  a  federal  court 
Injunction  obtained  by  mine  operators,  the 
first  fines  were  not  Impo.sed  until  February 
1971. 

Since  February,  the  bureau  has  collected 
$880,000  out  of  a  total  of  $5,076,000  In  fines. 
The  bureau  had  levied  fines  totaling  $6,478,- 
000.  but  these  were  reduced  after  operators 
complained  that  some  were  unfair  or  too 
high. 

Whatever  the  case,  there  Is  $4.196  000  now 
In  vinpald  fines  that  the  bureau  has  not 
taken  court  action  to  collect  Part  of  this 
amount  was  assessed  recently,  and  process- 
ing has  not  begun. 

The  situation  is  better  in  Illinois  than  In 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  lUlnoLs  mine  opera- 
tors have  been  fined  a  total  of  $156,825  and 
have  paid  $66,895  of  that,  or  about  44  per 
cent.  Initially,  fines  ;\galnst  Illinois  mines 
amounted  to  $216  855.  but  some  had  been  re- 
duced. The  fines  were  for  failure  to  elimi- 
nate mine  hazards. 

Altogether,  the  three-man  assessment 
team  at  the  bureau  hsis  set  fines  for  more 
thnn  48.000  law  violations  In  3300  cases 
About  1300  cases  remain  to  be  processed  bv 
the  assessors,  with  more  coming  in  dally. 

In  addition  to  deciding  how  large  fines 
should  be  for  each  violation,  the  assessors 
must  also  handle  complaints,  send  out  col- 
lection letters  and  prepare  rases  for  legal 
action. 

Everett  Turner,  the  bureau's  chief  assess- 
ment officer,  said  that  the  volume  of  work 
wa.s  more  than   the  stafT  could  handle. 

"A  lot  of  the  delay  has  been  In  my  office 
because  of  a  lack  of  qualified  persons  and 
as.sessors,"  he  said.  "It  Is  kind  of  a  losing 
battle" 

Why  were  not  more  assessors  hired?  Edward 
D.  Pallor,  an  assistant  to  the  bureau's  direc- 
tor, said  that  he  had  made  a  Judgment  In 
priorities.  When  assessment  finally  began  In 
February,  the  work  had  to  be  done  qulrkly, 
he  said 

"Hiring  untrained  persons  to  be  assessors 
would  have  delayed  things  several  months," 
he  said  "Our  Judgment  was  that  they  woukl 
onlv  eet  in  the  way   That  was  my  Judgment" 

At  the  .same  time,  the  bureau  was  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  mine  Inspectors  also.  It  used 
a  different  approach  to  the  Inspector  prob- 
lem, however,  by  hiring  hundreds  of  men 
and    putting   them   through   crash    training. 

Pallor  said  that  no  training  program  had 
been  established  for  assessors,  although  one 
was  being  set  up. 


He  said  that  a  qualified  assessor  should  be 
a  lawyer  with  coal  mine  experience,  a  stand- 
ard that  admittedly  would  be  almost  Impo.s- 
slble  to  meet. 

Some  other  bureau  officials,  experienced  In 
coal  mine  work,  dl.sputed  this  They  said  that 
assessment  regulations  for  health  and  safety 
violations  had  been  drafted  .so  that  lawyers 
would  not  be  needed  to  make  the  decisions. 

Rather  than  lawyers,  the  officials  said,  what 
were  needed  were  men  with  experience  In 
coal  mining.  Any  legal  questions  that  aro.se 
could  be  answered  by  lawyers  In  the  assess- 
ment office  or  In  the  Department  of  Interior's 
solicitors  office 

Pallor,  an  Iowa  lawyer  and  Republican 
fund-raiser  before  he  came  to  work  for  the 
bureau  less  than  a  year  ago.  had  no  prior  coal 
mine  experience 

When  questioned  abotit  his  qualifications 
for  the  Job  In  an  interview  last  .■^prlnR.  he 
replied  that  a  ro(jd  lawver  should  be  able 
to  absorb  laree  amounts  of  Information 
quickly  and  befonie  famlilar  with  the  sub- 
ject at  hand 

He  had  no  respoiise  when  a.sked  why  this 
same  principle  could  not  have  been  applied 
to  lawyers  the  biireHU  conid  have  hired  a.s 
penal  t  y-a.sse.ssors 

Fallor  said  that  the  bureau  should  have  \f> 
assessors,  five  times  the  number  employed 
now  He  said  that  .some  applicants  had  been 
Interviewed  b>it  that  b\ireaucratlc  delays  and 
civil  .service  requirements  had  held  up  their 
appolntment.s 

irVhlle  this  has  been  going  on,  the  bureau 
has  fallen  still  further  behind  In  enforcing 
the  health   and   laifety   laws 

Assessor  Turner  said  that  when  the  first 
batch  of  violations  and  fine  notices  went  out 
to  mli;e  operators  In  February,  some  made 
no  response  within  the  15-day  period  re- 
quired liy  regulations. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the  bureau 
should  have  sent  out  strongly  worded  let- 
ters to  those  offenders  ordering  them  to  pay 
the  fines. 

But  because  the  assessors  were  swamped 
with  .setting  fines  on  other  violations,  and 
because  there  apparently  was  some  confusion 
among  lawyers  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  no  letters  went  out  until  July. 

Sine*  then,  the  bureau  has  adhered  close- 
ly to  a  federal  regulation  that  calls  for  send- 
ing three  collection  letters  In  a  90-day  period 

Rob?rt  Long,  an  associate  solicitor  for  mine 
health  ana  safety,  said  that  the  federal  col- 
lection regulations  had  Ui  be  followed  close- 
ly, otherwise  there  could  be  difficulties  In 
collecting  the  fines  In  siibseqiient  civil  cmirt 
actk)ns 

Regulations  however,  contradict  this  They 
call  for  three  letters  to  be  sent  "unless  a  re- 
sponse to  the  first  or  second  demand  In- 
dica.tes  that  further  demand  would  be  fu- 
tile." 

Tlie  regulations  written  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  .said-  "The  failure  of  an 
agency  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  the 
chapter  shall  not  be  available  as  a  defense 
to    any    debtor    (In   court)" 

Currently,  the  bureau  Is  plodding  along 
having  recently  sent  the  second  series  of 
collection  letters  After  an  additional  30 
days,  there  will  be  another  letter  and  30 
days  later  the  cases  may  be  referred  for 
court  action. 

In  the  meantime,  many  coal  mines  against 
which  fines  were  assessed  have  not  paid. 

In  addltloii  to  the  ca'cs  In  which  mine 
operators  have  failed  to  pay,  400  cases  have 
been  referred  to  the  bureau's  board  of  hear- 
ing examiners.  Of  these.  36  have  been  ruled 
on  and  closed. 

The  others  are  In  the  prix-ess  of  being 
set  for  hearing 

The  remainder  of  the  3300  cases — about 
2400-  -are  the  subject  of  protests,  negotia- 
tions or  delays  Some  have  been  paid.  Officials 
.said  that  small  fines  often  were  paid  without 
objections. 

It  Is  large  fines.  Involving  the  most  flagrant 


violations,  that  often  are  delayed,  they  said, 
either  becau.se  of  lawyers'  stalling  tactics  or 
becavise  of  the  bureau's  slow  procedures. 

Representative  Ken  Hechler  (Dem.).  West 
Virginia,  told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  the 
failure  to  collect  fines  was  "another  example 
of  the  higher  priority  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion seem.s  to  place  on  the  production  and 
profits  i)f  the  ooal  Industry  Instead  of  the 
.safety  of  the  coal  miners. 

•Only  when  these  fines  are  actually  col- 
lected, as  well  as  assessed,  will  It  become  more 
fxpe:islve  for  the  coal  operators  to  violate 
safety  regulations." 

Hechler.  an  outspoken  mine  safety  advo- 
cate, said  that  the  Administration  "could 
certainly  hire  a  few  persons  to  collect  these 
fines  and  protect  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
■A  orlc  in  the  coal  mines." 


STATE  REGULATION  OF  STRIP  MIN- 
ING A  MEANINGLESS  JOKE 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  a-sked 
and  wa.s  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORn  and 
to  include  cxtraneou.s  matter.' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  We.-t  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  total,  blatant,  outrageous 
disregard  for  the  public  interest,  strip 
mine  coal  operators  in  Virginia  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rouKing  out  two  important  pro- 
visions in  the  jjroposed  revision  of  Vir- 
fiinia's  strip  mining  law.  The  following 
article  from  the  September  30  Wa.shing- 
lon  Post  by  Hank  Burchard  gives  the  de- 
tail:, of  this  sordid  chapter,  which  tjoints 
:ip  the  way  the  strip  mine  operators  con- 
trol State  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  interest. 

One  provision  would  strip  from  the 
i>roposed  revi.sion  the  requirement  that 
the  public  be  informed  of  all  applica- 
tions for  strip  mine  permits.  The  people 
certainly  have  the  right  to  know  in  ad- 
van*  p  if  a  strip  mine  coal  ojierator  is 
going  to  move  in  and  devastate  the  land. 
The  second  provision  deleted  would  tax 
stiip-mmed  coal  to  pay  for  the  restora- 
tion of  24,900  acres  of  unreclaimed  "or- 
phaned land"  mined  before  1966  when 
.•■Imp  mines  were  unregulated. 

This  flouting  of  the  public  interest  by 
tlie  Virginia  strip  mine  coal  operators 
shows  the  crying  need  for  Federal  regu- 
lation when  an  industry  such  as  the  coal 
indu.'-try  gets  too  big  for  a  State  to  con- 
tiol.  The  tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog 
too  long. 

The  article  follows: 

Virgin i.\  Srair  Mine  Control 
I  Bv  Hank   Burchard) 

After  private  meetings  with  strip  mine 
operators,  and  prlur  to  a  scheduled  public 
hearing.  Virginia  officials  have  deleted  two 
major  sections  of  a  proposed  revision  of  the 
state's  strip  mining  law 

The  sections  would  require  public  notice 
of  all  appUcatU'iis  for  strip  mine  permits  and 
would  tax  strip-mined  coal  to  pay  for  re.'^- 
toratlon  of  latids  mined  before  1066.  when 
strip  miiies  were  unregulated. 

Strip  mining  operatlon.s  In  Virginia  a  ma- 
jor coal-produci!ig  state,  are  located  in  the 
southwest  area  of  the  state  Coal  produced 
by  strip  nUnlng  Is  a  minor,  but  Increasing, 
part  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  stale 

The  two  deleted  sections  were  described 
;ws  'very  important  features  of  the  propr^sal" 
by  Gerald  L  Bailies,  the  assistant  Attorney 
General  who  drafted  the  amendment  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Ekionomic  Development 

Baliles  said  his  draft  would  have  made 
Virginia's  strip   mine  regulations  similar  to 
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these  recently  adopted  or  under  conslflera- 
tlon  111  udjolnii.g  .'lates 

Charles  A  Chrlstopherson.  deputy  dlrec- 
t(jr  of  the  department,  to  whom  all  que-^lions 
on  the  matter  were  referred,  refused  yester- 
day to  make  any  comment. 

Chrlstopherson  was  quoted  In  yesterday's 
editions  of  The  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch 
as  conceding  that  requiring  publication  of 
strip  mining  permit  applications  would  make 
It  easier  for  the  public  to  find  out  about 
pending  mining  operations. 

He  said  he  'questioned  just  how  many  peo- 
ple would  be  interested  enough  to  wade 
through  newspaper  classified  advertisements" 
for  the  notices. 

Under  the  existing  law.  interested  persons 
must  apply  for  the  Information  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mined  Land  Reclamation,  whose  of- 
fices are  lcx;ated  in  Big  Stone  Gap  In  south- 
west Virginia. 

Chribtopher.sfui  also  acknowledged  that  un- 
announced conferences  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ments  tc)  the  law  had  been  held. 

Attending  were  state  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Virginia  Mining  Associa- 
tion and  the  Virginia  Surface  Mining  and 
Pi^clamaiion  A.ssoclatlon.  Both  associations 
are  made  up  of  coal  mine  owners  and  opera- 
tors. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  amendments  is 
set  for  Oct  15  at  Clinch  Valley  Community 
College   near   \Vi;>e 

Gerald  P.  McCarthy,  executive  director  of 
the  {Virginia)  Governor's  Council  on  the 
E.'ivironment,  reponed  yesterday  that  the 
state  has  24.900  acres  of  "orphan  lands  " — 
lands  stripped  before  1966  and  not  reclaimed. 

Strip  mining  Is  a  major  and  growing  source 
of  coal  fijr  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
the  demand  for  which  now  doubles  every  10 
years. 

McCarthy  said  the  regulation  of  strip  min- 
ing In  the  six  S-iuthwestern  counties  "Is  a 
majcr  problem  and  Is  bound  to  present  In- 
creasing problems  of  enlorcement  and  rec- 
lamation I  would  like  to  see  as  much  public 
Infonnation  and  public  debate  as  pos.sible  on 
all  aspects  of  It." 

Detailed  comparison  of  the  present  pro- 
pound amendments  with  the  t)fflcial  draft 
drawn  up  by  Baliles  has  not  been  possible 
because  the  c;onser\'ation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Department  has  refused  to  releas" 
Baliles'  dr.ift.  Baliles  said  he  himself  could 
not  do  .so  because  of  his  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship to  ihe  department. 

Baliles  said  his  version,  developed  through 
research  and  on-the-spot  observation,  would 
have  given  the  department  broad  powers  to 
pr^'veiit  spoilage  of  streams  and  to  require 
restoration   of   stripped   lands. 

Besides  piibhshing  his  intention  to  strip 
mine,  the  operator  would  have  been  required 
to  submit  a  detailed  plan  of  operations  and 
stick  to  it. 

Chrlstopherson  said  the  issue  of  public 
notice  "is  something  we  will  have  to  get 
into  in  the  hearing."  It  could  be  put  back 
into  the  proposed  law  before  a  bill  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  proposal  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, and  also  is  subject  to  review  by  Gov. 
Lin  wood  Hoi  ton 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
stnice  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kee.  for  October  6,  7,  8.  and  9,  on 
account  of  oftlcial  business. 

Mr.  Lu.iAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FoRD>,  on  account  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  on  account  of  medically 
ordered  recuperation. 

Mr.  WiDNALL   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


Gerald  R.  Ford  ^ ,  on  accotmt  of  ofl&cial 
business. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ' ,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nix  I.  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  ,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kyl,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Veysey.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  » ,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melciier.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  t-oday. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

All  members,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  10422. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  five 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
three  editorials. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Cahfomia,  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9890  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  today. 

Mr.  McClure  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  10203. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Broyhll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bei  L. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScH'WENGEL  in  four  instances. 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  FVqua. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Ronmo. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instsmces. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DuxsKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hag  AN  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  asstire  that 
every  needy  schoolchUd  wUl  receive  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
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committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  1,  1971. 

H  R.  4713.  An  act  to  amend  section  136  of 
the  I,egislatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  correct  an  omission  In  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
use  of  certain  currencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  4.  1971: 

H.R  10538.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  10  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.>, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTTVK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize,  with  respect  to  certain 
officers  of  the  Army  or  Air  Poroe  Reser\'e 
their  cmployirent  ns,  and  retention  in,  an 
active  status  beyond  i;8  or  30  years  If  they 
are.  Army  Reserve  or  Air  Reserve  technicians, 
and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on 
Armfd  Services 

!182  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  state  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  Presidential  Determinate. n 
72  4,  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  varlouB 
defense  articles  and  services  to  a  foreign 
coiintry.  pursuant  to  section  614(a)  of  the 
PiTelen  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  ,Servlce.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
conceriiing  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence cl '.s.sifica'ion,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1184  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S 
Department  u{  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  ppctlon  212rdl  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1185  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  sPctk  n  244  fn  )  ( I  )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  ae  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  'iie  Judiciary. 

1186  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  N.it\iralizatlon  Service,  US 
Department  of  Ju.stlce.  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  a 
certain  case,  pursuant  to  section  244(a)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1187.   A    let'er  from   the   Secretary   of   the 


Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  bond- 
ing of  ofticers  and  employees  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  estabUahments,  covering  fis- 
cal year  1971,  pursuant  to  6  U  SO  14;  to  the 
Committee  on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Received  Prom  the  Comptroller  General 
1188.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Staie-i.  transmitting  com- 
ment on  the  report  of  tlie  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  progress  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  standard 
classifications  for  programs,  activities,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
standardized  information  and  data  process- 
ing system  for  budget  and  fiscal  data,  pur- 
suant to  title  ri  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

1189  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  in  the  leasing 
of  Federal  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions), 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 


PUBLIC    BELLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BENNETT 
HR  11054  A  hll'  to  iuiiend  chapter  (17  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  gr..nt  el!Q;lbll- 
ily  for  retired  pay  to  re.servlst.--  :serving  :n  an 
Inactive  status  before  August  16,  1945.  and 
for  other  purpos-s:  to  the  Commutes  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM 
H.R.  11056.  A  bill  to  assist  in  combating 
rrlnie  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recldl- 
'•l.sm.  providing  Unproved  Pedrral.  State  and 
local  correctional  facilities  and  servlcee, 
strengthening  admtniatratlon  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  .ludlclarv 

By  Mr  BOGOS: 
H  R.  11066.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  eetahllsh- 
\:\z  a  unit  of  tne  national  parlt  system  to 
commemorate  the  unique  values  of  the 
Baratarla  region  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  be  known  as  the  Jean  Lafltte 
National  Cultural  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BRINKLEY 
H  R.  11067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  .states  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base:  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  stem  'he  on' flow  o! 
US  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  "  CORMAN 
H  R.  11058  A  bill  to  gear  the  Income  tax 
more  closely  to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay. 
to  broaden  the  Income  tax  base  of  Individ- 
uals and  corporations,  and  to  otherwise  re- 
form the  Income  and  estate  tax  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HR  11069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
cire  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  exper.ses  of  illnees,  financed  in 
whole  for  low-income  groups  through  Issu- 
ance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all  other 
persons  through  allowance  of  tax  credits; 
and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of  avail- 
able financial  resources,  health,  manpower 
and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 


By  Mr.  HAYS  (for  himself.  Mr  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr  .Abbitt.  Mr 
Nedzi.  Mr  Brademas.  and  Mr 
Bingham)  : 

HR  11060  A  bin  to  limit  campaign  ex- 
p->ndltures  bv  or  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  ofBce;  to  provide  for  more 
stringent  reporting  requirements;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEL8TOSKI : 

H.R  11081  A  bill  to  establish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  11062.  A  bill  to  assist  in  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  improved  Federal,  State,  and 
local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal 
corrections,  strengthening  control  over  pro- 
bationers, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  11003.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
standards  In  connection  with  certain  Federal 
financial  assistance  with  respect  to  correc- 
tional Institutions  and  facilities:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 

HR.  11064.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  the 
minimum  age  of  enlistment  In  the  Armed 
Forces  the  same  for  both  male  and  female 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  OP  MARYLAND : 

H.R.  11065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  suspend  until 
December  31,  1973,  the  provisions  making 
flood  Insurance  coverage  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  to  extend  for  2  yecu? 
the  date  by  which  an  area  must  have  adopted 
adequate  land  use  and  control  measures  in 
order  to  qualify  for  flood  insurance  coverage 
and  the  date  as  of  which  the  existing  author- 
ity for  emergency  Federal  implementation  of 
the  program  will  expire,  and  to  provide  that 
coverage  shall  be  available  under  the  national 
fl<x)d  insurance  program  for  all  residential 
properties:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(for  himself  and  Mr  \'an  Deermn. 
Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,   and  Mr.  Fret)  : 

H.R.  11066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  establish  procedures  designed 
to  balance  reasonable  power  needs  and 
ree.sonablP  environmental  factors  In  planning 
and  authorizing  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  bulk  electric  power  facilities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS 

H.R.  11067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trafldc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
schoolbuses.  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards lie  established  for  schoolbuses.  to  re- 
quire the  Investigation  of  certain  schcx>lbus 
accidents,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.   TKAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  11068.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  CJode.  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
nursing  care  benefits  to  veterans  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affair-, 

By  Mr.  WHALLBY: 

H.R.  11069.  A  bill  to  prohibit  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  11070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  clasp  for  the  Aslatic-Paciflc  Cam- 
paign Medal  to  Identify  holders  thereof  who 
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were  on  active  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.  11071.  A  bUl  relating  to  compenaation 
In  the  case  of  disability  or  death  of  marine 
I)etroleum    workers;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  11073.   A  bUl  to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  duty 
to  bargain,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  11073.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation of  members  of   the   Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
missing   In  action,  or  In   a  detained  status 
during   the   Vietnam   conflict;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  11074.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reforms;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R    11075.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection. 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  11076.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER : 
H.R.  11077.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increaae  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
uuder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Edmonoson,   Mr.   Fishir,   Mr.   Pass- 
man, Mr.  Rasick,  Mr.  Sebelxus,  Mr. 
Shriver,  and  Mr,  Wake)  : 
H.R.  11078.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
fur  expenditures  made  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gsis  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
U.R.  11079.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
sinipllflcatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AspiNALL.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
HR.  11080.  A   bU!   relating   to  the   income 
tax  treatment  of  Just  compensation  received 
from    the    United    States    with    respect    to 
property  taken  under  the  act  of  the  Congres.' 
which    established    the    Redwood    National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  11081.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Comniis- 
sion  on  Penal  Reforms;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DAVIS   of   Wisconsin: 
H  R   11082.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal   reimbursement  to  States   under 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program  for  the  cost  of  locating  and  securing 
support  from  parents  who  have  deserted  or 
abandoned  their  children  receiving  aid  un- 
der such  program,  and  to  provide  that  the 
State  welfare  agencies  may  utiUze  the  serv- 
ices of  private  collection  agencies  and  similar 
organizations  and  entitles  In  locating  such 
parents  and  securing  support  for  such  chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    CAMP    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Bboyhill    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Meeds,    Mrs.   Dwyeb,   Mr.   Passman, 
Mr.    ScBWENGEL,    Mr.    SKUBxrz,    Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Bxl- 
CHCR,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  CRAifx,  and  Mr. 
Jakman)  : 
H  J.  Res.  911.  Joint   resolution  authorizing 
^le  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
2  through  8  of  1972  as  "National  Future  Busi- 
ness Leaders  of   America   and   Phi   Lambda 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POFP   (for  himself.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain.   Mr.    ABBrrr.    Mr.    Brothill    of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hender- 
son,  Mr.   Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Jones  of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.   SATTERriELX).   Mr.   Wampler.   Mr 
Oalifianakis,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Meell.  Mr.  Preyix 
of    North    Carolina,   Mr.    Ruth,    Mr. 
Whitehurst,  and   Mr.  Robinson   of 
Virginia: 
H  J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  between 
the    States    of    North    Carolina    and   Virginia 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundai-y; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.   Res.   913.   Joint   resolution   to   assure 
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that  every  needy  schoolchlld  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
tu  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latmr. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  414.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
Individual  whose  earnings  are  substandard 
or  who  Is  amongst  the  working  poor  or 
near  poor  should  be  exempt  from  any  wa^^ 
freeze  under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended,  and  amendments  there- 
to and  regulations  Issued  thereunder  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  11615;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  633.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Review  of  SEC  Records  of 
the  Demise  of  Selected  Broker-Dealers";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Andrews     of     North 
Dakota,   Mr.   Bsvnx,   Mr.   Bkhoexxt, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  BaoT- 
hill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bttklx- 
soN  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fikdlet,  Mr.  Han- 
sen    of    Idaho,    Mr.     Hasvtt,     Mr. 
Hutchinson,     Mr.     Landgrebe,     Mr. 
McCoLLisTER,      Mr.      Maktin,      Mr. 
Mayne,     Mr.    MiCRXL.    Mr.     Mont- 
ooicert,  tAz.  Mtkbs,  Mr.  Nxlssn,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Pkrkxns,  Mr.  Paicx  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Quix,  Mr.  Schxrls,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 
H.  Res.  634.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  press  for  U.S.  agricultural  trade  rights 
with    the   European   Economic    Community; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Skriver.  Mr. 
Skubitz.   Mr.   Teague   of    California, 
Mr.  TraBY,  Mr.  Thonk,  Mr.  Vetset, 
Mr.    Waggonneb.    Mr.     Winn.    Mr. 
ZwACH,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia)  : 
H.  Res.  635.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  press  for  U.S.  agricultural  trade  rights 
with  the  European  Economic  Community;  to 
the   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  presented  a 
bin  (HJl.  11083)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  WlUlam  C.  Klrsten.  which  was  referred 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
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UNHOOKING  ADDICTS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  a  serious  article 
written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Pinkelstein,  pub- 
lished as  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Law  Journal,  and  reprinted  as  a  column 
in  The  New  York  Times  on  September  11, 
1D71.  There  is  no  more  vital  a  domestic 
problem  facing  the  American  society 
than  Uiat  of  drug  addiction  and  drug 
abuse.  Mr.  Pinkelstein's  proposal  calling 
for  a  "Manhattan  Project"  to  end  the 
drug  menace  is  one  that  deserves  serious 
attention,  and  I  am  delighted  that  this 
talented  man  is  putting  his  energies  and 


his  mind  to  work  addressing  itself  to  that 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i.s  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  11.  1971] 

Unhooking  Addicts 

(By  Jerry  Pinkelstein) 

A. I  u.stronaut.  back  from  the  moon,  displays 
symptoms  of  an  unknown  disease.  TTie  dis- 
ease spreads,  killing  many  and  i)ermanently 
disabling  most  of  those  who  contract  it.  What 
comes  next? 

Any  science  fiction  fan  knows  that  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency  and 
appoints  a  czar  with  plenary  powers  to  meet 
the  threat. 

Men,  money  and  materials  would  be  co- 
opted. 

Red  tape  would  dissolve. 

All  who  could  conceivably  contribute  to 
solving  the  problems  would  do  so.  wllly-nllly. 

The  Manhattan  Project,  the  New  Deal  and 
the  space  program  would  be  dwarfed  by  com- 


parison. And  the  finest  minds,  backed  by  the 
resources  and  power  of  our  country,  would 
solve  the  problems.  The  tlireat  would  be 
overcome. 

That  is  fantasy.  But  is  reality  better?  We 
have  our  own  mutating  Andromeda  Strain 
In  the  opiates,  barblttirates,  amphetamines 
and  hallucinogens.  Cocaine  has  re-emerged 
and  latHiratorlas  are  Inventing  synthetics 
and  derivatives  faster  than  they  can  be  out- 
lawed. Instead  of  infection  we  have  addiction. 

Our  present  Andromeda  Strain  did  not 
come  from  the  moon  or  outer  space.  It  comes 
from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  via  the  lab- 
oratories of  Marseilles,  the  hemp  fields  of 
Mexico,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  great 
universities  and  from  doeens  of  other  sotirces. 
It  Is  spread  by  human  rats  and  lice  rather 
than  more  primitive  vectors.  It  does  not  klU 
quickly  and  cleanly  nor  disable  neatly  and 
tidily.  It  also  degrades. 

".t  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  on  the  scoi>e  of 
the  drug  crisis.  Anyone  who  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  drug  epidemic  must  be 
a  newly  trained  translator  in  Peking. 

What  do  we  actually  have  to  meet  the  drug 
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crisis?  Piecemeal  programs  and  minuscule 
flnanalng.  Temporizing  statements  and  dan- 
gerous panaceas. 

The  lack  of  basic  research  Is  frightening. 
We  know  more  about  moon  rocks  than  marl- 
)uana.  Is  It  dangerous  or  not?  Should  we 
legalize  it  or  class  it  with  the  hard  drugs? 
Ironically,  the  only  answer  given  as  to  why 
marijuana  and  other  hallucinogens  should 
not  be  legalized  comes  not  from  science  but 
from  history.  Only  two  societies  tolerated 
Che  widespread  use  of  hallucinogens:  the 
Arab,  which  then  managed  to  turn  the  most 
fertile  part  of  its  world  into  a  desert:  and 
peyote-chewlng  tribes,  whos*  noblest  hour 
came  as  their  hearts  were  ripped  out  as  hu- 
man sacrifices  to  foreign  gods. 

.\s  to  hard  drugs,  a  current  pialUatlve  Is 
methadone,  which,  like  heroin.  Is  a  derivative 
of  opium.  Even  as  a  palliative,  this  Is  Inade- 
quate: and  we  must  heed  the  nagging 
memory  that  the  original  use  for  heroin,  as 
the  authority  Hindesmlth  notes,  was  "as  a 
non-habit- forming  substitute  for  opium  or 
morphine  or  as  a  cure  for  drug  addiction." 

What  is  urgently  needed  Is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  resources  to  develop  »  comprehen- 
sive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  itaClonal 
dls.uster  and  disgrace. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  many  diffi- 
cult problems  and  found  solutions  through 
mas.->ive  injections  of  money  and  talent.  Drug 
abuse  should  be  approached  in  the  same 
manner. 

Why  haven't  the  obvious  steps  been  taken'' 

Cost  should  be  no  consideration.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  produced  the  atomic  bomb — 
and  radioactive  L-otopes  are  a  mainstay  of 
modem  medicine 

The  space  program  put  men  on  the  moon — 
and  whole  industries  produce  undreamt  of 
prc-diicls  I  Including  advanced  prosthetics)  as 
a  result. 

Can  one  conceUe  of  the  potential  by- 
products of  the  war  on  addiction?  Wholly 
apart  from  the  heartbreak  tragedies  pre- 
vented, the  crime  and  corruption  uprooted, 
:ind  the  malaise  of  fear  eliminated,  we  can 
predict  priceless  discoveries  in  biochemistry, 
psychology  and  many  other  fields 

Who  would  oppose  any  remotely  reasonable 
steps  taken'' 

Industrlallst.s  with  billions  lost  annually 
from  lowered  productivity,  absenteeism  and 
theff 

Unions  with  their  members  fearful  for 
their  children? 

Farmers  with  the  Infection  now  spreading 
to  the  most  remnte  communities? 

Churches? 

Blacks? 

Judges  and  lawyers'' 

Physicians? 

•Shopkeepers'' 

Liberals'' 

r  rmservatlves'' 

Onlv  organized  crime  would  oppose  a  war 
nn  addiction. 

How  old  are  your  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters'' I  have  two  granddaughters  and 
hope  for  more  I  would  revere  ary  m.nn  who 
could  wipe  out  addiction    -and  so  would  you. 

Polio  crippled,  but  It  did  not  debase.  Can- 
cer kills,  but  It  does  not  degrade 

We  honored  Drs.  Salk  and  Sabin  for  con- 
quering polio.  A  greater  mantle  awaits  the 
conqueror  of  cancer 

Why  has  no  one  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  Mr  Anti-Addlctlon?  Is  it  because  the  Job 
of  mak;iig  any  serious  Impact  Is  too  great  for 
anyone  bvil  the  President  of  the  United 
States'' 

The  President  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
Already,  with  the  freeze,  he  has  established 
that  he  has  the  capacity  for  taking  drastic 
action,  together  with  the  ability  to  accept 
Ideas  fr  ,'m  others  regardless  tf  party.  I  pray 
that  he  will  u^e  his  great  pnwer.s  against  the 
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common  enemy  of  mankind  and  start  to  van- 
quish addiction  now.  We  can't  wait. 


October  4, 


1971 


OPPOSITION  TO  WYLIE  AMEND- 
MENT, HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  greater  understand- 
ine  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  191.  I  plan  to  submit 
statements  daily  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  re- 
ligion, education,  and  constitutional  law 
discussing  their  oppasition  to  the  Wylie 
amendment. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague.s  to  a  staff  report 
from  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Senate's  consideration  in  1967  when  a 
similar  amendment  was  being  debated 
in  the  other  body.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  report  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion believing  that  the  arguments  it  con- 
tains are  applicable  to  the  present  House 
Joint  Resolution  191,  which  is  the  cur- 
rent point  of  debate  in  the  House. 

The  report  follows: 

The  1967  Prayer  Amendment — Senate  Joint 
RESoi.imoN    1 

Senate  Joint  Resolutiou  1  of  the  90th 
Congre.ss  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
ifderal  coiistllutlon  Introduced  by  Senator 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  (R.  Ill  )  ,  it  reads 
a;  follows: 

"Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
.soi;s  lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  build- 
ing which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
tiirough  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
to  participate  in  noiidenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

Section  2  Tills  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unle;>s  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
Ishmires  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

This  proposal  Is  so  different  from  the  prayer 
amendment  which  the  same  Senator  intro- 
duced into  the  89th  Congress  that  it  needs 
special  study,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  amendments  helps  point  up  the  relatUiii- 
shlp  between  ihe  two  religion  clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

AN    ARGUMENT    THAT    THE    PROPOSAL    I.S 
MEANINGLESS 

The  prayer  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ccnirt 
can  be  used  to  make  an  argument  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1  is  meanlngles.s  The.-.e 
decisions  can  be  summarized  as  follows 
Tlie  Supreme  Covirt  held  that  public  schools 
may  not  sp:)nsor  religious  exercises  regard- 
less of  their  v<iluntarv  nature  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  exercises  Include  state-writ- 
ten, nonsect:irlan  prayers  or  Scriptural 
prayer  and  Bible  reading.  This  prohibition 
rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  (See  Engel 
v  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421,  1962;  Ahtngton  School 
Diitrirt  v  Scliempp  and  Murray  v  Curlett. 
374  US   203.  1963  ) 

These  decisions  dealt  with  the  poxcer  nf 
(juiernments.  not  the  right  of  persons  They 
interpreted    only    the    establisfiment    clause. 

In  contrast,  the  proposed  amendment  deals 
with  the  rigfit  of  persons    Thus,  It  mum   be 


considered  an  addition  to.  or  an  amplifica- 
tion of  rlariflcatlon  of  the  First  Amendment's 
free  exercise  clause. 

In  light  of  this  difference  of  emphasis,  a 
question  arises:  Can  an  amendment  that 
touches  the  concerns  of  the  free  exercise 
clause  produce  a  change  in  the  meaning  of 
the  establishment  clause?  Obviously,  there 
IS  a  relationship  between  these  two  clauses 
both  In  law  and  fact.  But  the  connection  is 
subtle  enough  so  that  a  good  case  can  be 
developed  against  the  utility  of  the  proposed 
amendment  by  arguing  that  It  does  not  af- 
fect the  part  of  the  Constlttitlon  thai  It  is 
intended  to  atTect. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  proposal  were  rati- 
fied as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Also,  we 
will  assume  that  some  school  board  subse- 
quei.llv  adopted  a  rule  that  Its  teachers  be- 
gin each  school  day  with  a  religious  exer- 
cise for  the  pupils.  We  will  make  the  exer- 
cise purely  voluntary  and  nondenominatlonal 
and  assume  that  tlie  teachers  carry  out  the 
rule  tactfully.  Nevertheless,  some  persons 
take  legal  action  calling  the  practice  an  un- 
constitutional   eslabllshiner:t    of    religion 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  would  cite  the 
school  board's  rule  and  the  school's  prac- 
tices. They  would  point  out  that  i:i  the  1962 
and  1963  prayer  cases  the  high  court  decided 
that  governments  had  no  power  to  engage  In 
such  practices 

Attorneys  for  the  school  board  would  cite 
the  new  prayer  amendment  But  what  word 
or  words,  clause  or  clauses,  in  it  could  be  said 
to  give  governments  the  powers  the  Supreme 
Court  said  they  did  not  have  in  the  prayer 
ca.ses?  Could  not  the  lawyers  for  the  plain- 
tiff simply  say  the  new  amendment  gives  no 
new  power  to  any  government?  The  rulings 
of  1962  and  1963  stand. 

Certainly  that  conclusion  would  be  right 
If  we  consider  only  expressly  granted  power 
In  the  proposal.  But  does  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  Imply  a  grant  of  power  to  govern- 
ment'' Could  not  our  h\-pothetlcal  .school 
l5oard's  attorneys  argue  as  follows:  ThP  1962 
and  1963  prayer  derisions  were  much  criti- 
cized The  criticism  centered  In  the  Idea  that 
classroom  prayer  was  both  good  and  con- 
stitutionally proper  The  criticism  produced 
many  proposed  amendments  Including  the 
one  being  discussed  That  amendment  must 
be  Interpreted  In  light  of  Us  history  to  Imply 
a  grant  of  power  to  government  to  conduct 
school  prayers. 

One  can  Imagine  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  disagree  or  agree  with  that  argument 
It  could  disagree  by  saying  that  If  those  who 
proposed  the  amendment  had  wanted  to  add 
to  government  power,  thev  would  never  have 
talked  onlv  about  the  right  of  persons  Tliev 
would,  rather,  have  u.sed  the  sort  of  words 
used  In  the  1966  praver  amendment  proposnl 
which  the  Senate  defeated  That  amendment 
read  In  part  as  follows: 

"Nothlnir  In  this  Constitution  shall  pro- 
hibit the  authority  administering  anv  school 
or  building  supported  .  throuph  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  from  providing 
for  or  permitting  the  voluntary  participation 
bv  students  or  others  In  prayer  " 

Since  that  proposed  amendment  clearly 
gave  governments  fxiwer  to  provide  and  per- 
mit public  school  prayers,  and  since  It  was 
defeated,  the  Court  might  say  that  it  could 
not  a.?sume  that  the  newer  amendment  could 
be  used  to  Imply  a  grant  of  power  which  the 
Congress  had  rejected  one  year  before 

The  Court  could  buttress  this  line  of  rea- 
soning bv  observing  that  It  had  taken  up 
the  relationship  between  the  right  of  per- 
sons and  power  of  government  in  connection 
with  schoolroom  prayer  In  the  Schlempp 
case  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  sole  dissenter 
In  that  case,  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  had  at- 
tacked the  majority  opinion  because,  he  said, 
it  deprived  children  of  the  right  of  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  through  Bible  reading  and 
prayer.  But  the  Court  had  replied: 
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".  .  .  While  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  clearly 
prohibits  the  use  of  State  action  to  deny  the 
rights  of  free  exercise  to  anyone,  It  has  never 
meant  that  a  majority  could  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  to  practice  Its  beliefs. 
Such  a  contention  was  effectively  answered 
by  Mr  Justice  Jackson  for  the  Court  In 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette 
I  319  U.S.  624,  638  (1943))  : 

"  "The  very  purpose  of  a  BUI  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  offlclalB 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  .  .  . 
freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elec- 
tions.' " 

Could  not  the  Court  conclude  that  then 
as  now  forbidding  governments  the  pwwer  to 
provide  prayer  does  not  deny  the  rights  of 
free  exerci.se  to  anyone? 

The  Court  might  well  say  that  since  Its 
view  on  this  issue  had  been  public  knowledge, 
any  amendment  passed  to  restore  power  to 
the  machinery  of  the  State  to  promote  the 
practice  of  religious  belief  would  necessarily 
have  to  say  that  It  was  doing  precisely  that 
thing. 

Of  course,  If  it  took  this  line  of  argument, 
the  Court  would  understand  that  Its  logic 
made  the  new  amendment  apparently  mean- 
ingless. But  this  would  not  be  novel.  In  a 
memorable  decision  of  the  past,  the  Supreme 
Court  dispatched  a  supposedly  crucial 
amendment  as  being  only  a  repetition  of 
what  was  already  implied  In  the  Ctonstltu- 
tlon.  It  said  that  the  Tenth  Amendment 
'  s'ates  but  a  truism  that  all  Is  retained 
which  has  not  been  surrendered.  There  is 
iiotl.ing  In  tlie  history^  of  Its  adoption  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  more  than  declaratory  of 
the  relationship  between  the  national  and 
state  governments  as  It  had  been  established 
by  the  Constitution  before  the  amendment." 
(  United  States  v.  Darby  Lumber  Co.  312  U.S. 
100.  1941).  CotUd  It  not  argue  that  the  new 
amendment  similarly  was  only  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  rellgiotis  liberty  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment? 

However,  if  at  some  future  date  the  Su- 
premo Courts  Judges  felt  unsure  about  the 
wi.sdom  of  tlieir  past  prayer  decisions  or  If 
they  wanted  to  avoid  another  "antl -prayer" 
decision  lor  fear  of  u  public  relations  storm 
one  can  imagine  that  the  Judges  could  accept 
the  argument  that  the  attorneys  of  our  hy- 
potiietical  school  board  put  forward.  The  ac- 
ceptance would  not  be  easy  In  light  of  the 
words  used  by  the  Court  in  the  past  and  the 
words  used  in  the  proposed  amendment,  but 
men  have  ways  with  words  that  make  the  ac- 
ceptance Imaginable,  at  least. 

WHY    THE    WORDS    WERE   CHOSEN 

If  the  proposal  Is  as  uncertainly  fitted  to 
tlie  p'lrpose  of  undoing  the  1962  and  1963 
prayer  decisions  as  we  have  Just  said,  why  Is 
It  worded  as  It  is?  Several  answers  suggest 
themselves : 

First,  It  may  be  that  the  drafters  did  not 
understand  the  law  and  Issues  Involved.  This 
seems  most  unlikely.  The  Senator  and  his 
staff  and  the  consultants  on  whom  he  can 
relv  are  very  able  and  well  informed. 

Second,  It  could  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to 
get  votes  Championing  children's  prayers 
and  certain  elements  of  our  heritage  Is  popu- 
lar Forcing  opponents  to  appear  to  oppose 
children's  prayers  and  cherished  past  prac- 
tices is  politically  useful.  Since  the  Consti- 
tution makes  the  amending  process  more  or 
less  a  part  of  the  regular  political  process 
oi  the  nation,  such  political  use  of  that  proc- 
ess Is  Inevitable. 

Third,  It  could  be  viewed  as  a  necessary 
compromise  to  get  some  prayer  amendment 
proposal  adopted  even  though  the  amend- 
ment was  at  best  ambiguous  The  1964 
Becker  proposal  which  was  expressly  tied  to 
the  establishment  clause  and  which  clearly 
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Implied  grants  of  power  to  governmenta  In 
religious  matters  could  not  get  out  of  the 
House  committee.  The  1966  Dlrksen  proposal 
mentioned  above  with  Its  governmental 
power  to  provide  for  and  to  p)ermlt  prayer 
was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor.  From  these 
defeats  It  might  have  been  concluded  that  If 
any  prayer  amendment  was  to  receive  Con- 
gressional approval,  an  Indirect  device  would 
have  to  be  found.  Making  the  "right  of  per- 
sons" the  center  of  that  device. 

This  explanation  of  the  words,  of  course, 
implies  that  the  drafters  felt  forced  to  gam- 
ble that  the  Court.  If  it  ever  interpreted  the 
amendment,  might  possibly  use  these  am- 
biguous words  to  defend  the  constitution- 
ality of  classroom  prayer.  That  Is.  the  pro- 
posers of  the  amendment  had  been  defeated 
where  their  purpose  was  clear,  so  they  had  to 
try  a  vocabulary  that  made  their  purp)ose  un- 
clear. But  this  attempt  necessarily  made  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  their  proposal  un- 
certain. 

FREE  E:vI;RCISE  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  CLAUSE 

Tins  discussion  highlights  one  ol  the  re!a- 
tio:i3hip>s  between  the  free  exercise  and  the 
esiaiilishment  clauses  of  the  FMrst  Amend- 
nie:it.  The  freedom  of  religion  tiie  courts  will 
support  does  not  include  the  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate In  government  organized  devotions 
like  those  lormerly  held  in  many  putahc 
sjlio.ilj,.  This  .s-tat«nicni  must  be  quall.led. 
because  inaugurations  and  patriotic  cere- 
monies include  'devotions  "  It  nitist  be  quall- 
litxl  al.so  by  noting  the  accept.ibilUy  of  wor- 
ship services  conducted  by  the  chaplaincies. 

For  pers<.)ns  who  believe  that  their  religion 
requires  (government  devotional  exercises  like 
tliose  ouce  held  li.  schools,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  ilif  courus  to  allow  sucli  practices  can 
be  called  a  dlminuti.in  of  liberty.  The  num- 
ber of  such  persons  in  the  United  States 
must  be  vp.'v  few  indeed.  D..ps  their  Interest 
outweigli  the  interest  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  use  of  government  authority  and  re- 
s.iurccs  for  olassrcKjm  prayers  violates  the  es- 
tabhslimeni  clause''  We  think  not.  But  we 
tan  imagine  ti-.at  a  religion  could  develop  so 
tied  to  American  nationalism  that  it  would 
require  regular  government  sponsored  pray- 
ers and  the  teaching  of  prayer.^  by  govern- 
ment officials.  This  Aould  alarm  us,  for  It 
would  make  freedom  of  religion  and  separa- 
lion  of  church  and  state  Incompatible.  As 
presently  defined  in  American  law  they  are 
happily  compatible. 

OTHER    ISSUES    FROM    THE    PROPOSAL'S    WORDING 

1.  The  itniitation  of  '■public  bviidnig"  rhe 
proposal  discu.sses  the  right  of  persons  In 
any  public  bu:l(iing  supported  by  public  ex- 
penditures Some  past  religious  liberty  cases 
have  related  to  public  streets  and  pa'A:*.  {Cox 
v.  Ncu  Hait^pshire.  312  U.S.  669.  1941;  Kung 
V.  Neu-  York.  340  U.S.  290.  1951;  Niemotko 
v.  Maryland.  340  US.  268.  1951:  Fowler  v. 
Rhode  liland.  345  V .S  136.  1953  )  In  tliese 
cases,  the  right  o'.  persons  lo  use  these  facili- 
ties for  religious  expression  has  been  clearly 
settled,  though  some  state  controls  will  be 
allowed. 

Would  the  phrase,  "in  any  public  building, 
possibly  erode  the  present  rights  in  other 
public  places''  That  is.  doe^  the  inclusion  of 
one  Thing  mean  the  exclusion  of  another'' 
For  some  legal  purposes  It  does. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the  impact 
of  ■public  buildings"  depends  on  how  th** 
prop.isal.  if  adopted,  were  interpreted  to  re- 
late to  the  First  Amendment.  If  it  were  called 
a  clurifl-'ation  of  the  First  Amendment,  then 
it  could  limit  present  rights  because  of  the 
specification  of  location.  U  It  were  called  an 
addition  to  the  First  Amendment,  then  It 
would  not  limit  present  rights.  We  assume  It 
would  be  called  an  addition  to  the  First 
Amendment,  but  the  use  of  the  limiting 
phrase  Is  worrisome. 

Since  the  prayer  cases  that  produced 
this  proposal  related  to  schools.  It  mtiat  be 
remembered  that  "public  buildlnga"  In- 
clude much  more:  court  housea,  office  build- 
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Ings.  police  stations.  Pentagon.  'White 
House,  etc.  Certainly,  the  law  which  m&kes 
for  the  ordered  use  of  these  buildings 
would  not  be  undone  by  the  amendment,  but 
it  might  be  m9dlfled  by  It. 

2.  The  meaning  of  "laufully  assembled": 
Several  decisions  m  American  law  have  had 
to  relate  lawful  assembly  in  public  places  to 
free  religious  expression.  The  cases  referred 
to  in  the  previous  paragraph  are  Illustra- 
tions. In  the  decisions  concerning  streets 
and  parks  courts  have  noted  that  in  democ- 
racies these  places  have  historically  been 
available  for  the  ventilation  of  ideas.  Lawful 
assembly  on  a  public  street  or  In  a  park  may 
require  a  parade  license  or  meeting  permit. 
but  the  license  and  permit  must  be  awarded 
in  ways  which  give  the  awarding  authority 
no  discretion  to  limit  free  expression.  We 
know  of  na  cases  which  have  related  lawful 
assembly  in  public  buildings  to  religious 
freedom,  though  at  the  state  level  of  govern- 
ment some  may  exist.  Certainly,  a  "pray-ln" 
occasioned  by  the  civil  rights  movement 
could  raise  the  quesldon. 

The  standards  of  lawful  assembly  In  a  pub- 
lic building  must  be  somewhat  coore  exact- 
ing than  fc«  la'wf  ul  assembly  In  a  public  park 
or  public  street.  Picketing  can  be  barred 
from  the  former  while  It  Is  permitted  In  the 
latter.  We  know  that  an  unlawfully  assem- 
bled group  may  be  dispersed  at  the  present 
time,  even  If  it  is  saying  prayers.  Thus,  the 
need  for  the  phrase  Is  not  apparent. 

Perhaps  the  phrase,  "lawfully  assembled" 
is  only  Intended  to  quiet  fears  that  the  pro- 
posal might  be  used  as  a  means  to  protect 
an  unlawfully  assembled  group  from  expul- 
sion from  a  public  building.  One  can  imagine 
that  some  groups  would  OBClllate  between 
causing  trouble  In  a  public  building  and 
praying  when  the  time  of  their  expulsion 
drew  near  But.  certainly,  this  can  be  handled 
under  present  law. 

3.  The  meaning  of  "non-denominational 
prayer":  Persons  now  have  a  right  to  pray 
under  American  law.  No  decisions  limit  their 
right  to  pray  in  public  buildings.  To  be  svire. 
one  can  assume  that  some  limits  circum- 
scribe that  right  as  they  circumscribe  all 
rights  If  the  prayer  were  public  and  If  It 
contained  obscene  attacks  on  public  officials 
m  Its  language  or  if  it  Interrupted  a  normal 
public  function,  a  court  might  forbid  It.  In 
ChapUnsky  v.  Neu-  Hampshire,  315  U.S.  568. 
1942.  the  Supreme  Coturt  refused  to  allow 
public  swearing  at  an  officer  of  the  law  as  a 
right  of  free  expression. 

The  proposed  amendment  ties  the  right  of 
persons  to  "non-denominational"  prayers 
only.  Would  this  mean  that  if  a  group  of 
Baptist  students  got  together  at  lunch  In  a 
public  school  to  pray,  the  location  of  their 
prayer  would  determine  that  it  had  to  be 
"non-denomlnatlonal"?  That  Is,  does  the 
profKJsal  limit  present  rights? 

Since  the  proposal  would,  if  adopted,  stand 
alongside  of  the  First  Amendment,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  would  depend  on 
whether  the  courts  viewed  the  newer  amend- 
ment as  explanation  of  what  the  First 
Amendment  meant  or  as  an  addition  to  It. 
Just  as  In  the  case  of  the  meaning  of  "pub- 
lic buildings,"  If  the  propKjsal  explains  the 
First  Amendment,  then  the  word  "non-de- 
nomlnatlonal" could  be  viewed  as  a  limit. 
If  It  Is  an  addition  to  the  First  Amendment, 
then  the  word  wovild  not  seem  important  for 
that  kind  of  prayer  and  denominational 
prayers,  as  well,  are  not  forbidden  now  to 
private  persons  or  voltmtary  groups. 

In  any  case,  the  meaning  of  "non-denonil- 
natlonal"  must  be  treated  as  less  than  clear. 
Federal  courts  have  not  defined  that  term  to 
our  knowledge.  State  courts  have  treated 
property  problems  where  the  word  "denomi- 
national" was  an  Issue.  These  property  cases 
would  not  be  very  helpful  Ir  determining 
what  a  "non-denomlnatlonal"  prayer  was. 
Judges  would  be  forced  to  sail  on  legally  un- 
charted seas. 
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The  staff  of  the  BaptUt  Joint  CommlttM 
on  Public  Affaire  remains  convinced  of  tbe 
adequacy  in  law  of  the  Pint  Amendmsnt  to 
maintain  free  religion.  That  amendment 
gives  ample  religious  rights  to  p«r8oniS.  Since 
It  has  been  Interpreted  In  many  cases.  Its 
meaning  baa  been  subject  to  legal  Interpre- 
tation known  to  8kll. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  Is  ambiguous 
at  Its  core,  for  it  tries  to  affect  court  decision! 
based  on  the  establishment  clause  with 
words  appropriate  to  the  free  exercise  clause. 
The  resolution  could  be  easily  Interpreted 
out  of  existence  If  It  were  adopted.  We  think 
that  amendments  to  the  basic  law  charter 
of  our  liberties  abould  be  more  clearly  drawn 
to  achieve  their  annoiinoed  piupoaes.  and 
then  they  should  be  the  subject  of  extensive 
public  discussion. 

We  further  find  that  the  proposal's  word- 
ing touches  on  other  matters,  i.e.,  the  mean- 
ings of  "public  buildings."  "lawfully  assem- 
bled." and  "non-denomlnatlonal,"  in  ways 
that  raise  problems  now  not  raised  by  the 
First  Amendment  as  interpreted.  This  rein- 
forces our  resolve  to  maintain  that  the  First 
Amendment  is  all  we  presently  need  to  pre- 
serve our  broad  religious  liberties. 


HEAVY  POWER  TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT  INDUSTRY  CONTIN- 
UES TO  PACE  UNFAIR  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSTI.VANIA 
IN   THE  .SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  ST.ATES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Mr.  President,  in 
October  of  1970.  I  joined  other  Members 
of  Congress  in  writing  to  the  President 
about  the  serious  situation  which  then 
faced  the  heavy  power  transmission 
equipment  industry  In  this  country.  Re- 
grettably, the  situation  has  not  im- 
proved: in  fact,  it  has  become  even  more 
serious. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Hugh  Scott,  and  I  have  just  recently 
joined  in  again  urging  the  President  to 
take  affirmative  steps  to  end  the  unfair 
foreign  discrimination  sigainst  American 
products  and  to  save  the  jobs  of  many 
American  workers  In  this  industry  which 
are  today  in  serious  danger  of  being 
wiped  out. 

On  March  11.  1970.  or  over  18  months 
ago,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  re- 
quested that  the  Bureau  of  Customs  In- 
vestigate their  complaint  that  foreign 
manufacturers  of  this  kind  of  equipment 
were  dumping  their  products  on  the 
American  market.  The  Treasur>-  Depart- 
ment is  now  attempting  to  complete  such 
investigations  within  a  period  of  1  year, 
but  in  this  case  the  investigation  has 
taken  considerably  more  than  1  year.  I 
have  strongly  urged  that  the  Treasury 
investigation  be  concluded  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  addition.  I  am  again 
recommending  that  the  adminLstration 
set  a  time  limit  on  the  period  within 
which  antidumping  findings  must  be 
made. 

Another  factor  in  this  matter  is  that 
Government-owned  utUitles  such  aa  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Bonn»- 
ville  Power  Administration,  and  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Reclamation  have  been  purchas- 
ing about  95  percent  oi  their  power 
transformers  from  foreign  countries.  I 
suggested  in  October  of  1970,  and  agam 
recommend,  that  such  buying  be  stopped 
immediately.  These  utilities  should  adopt 
a  moratorium  on  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign-source equipment  pending  the  elim- 
ination of  the  inequities  in  foreign  trade 
of  these  products. 

Third.  I  recommend  that  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  foreign  and  domestic 
bids  under  the  Buy  American  Act  be  in- 
creased to  a  level  which  would  exclude 
foreign  suppliers  from  countries  which 
now  effectively  prohibit  American  manu- 
facturers from  selhng  in  their  markets. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  come  to  grips  with 
this  serious  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 
Further  delay  would  only  serve  to  wetUc- 
en  our  domestic  industry  and  further  im- 
peril the  jobs  of  American  workers. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  II 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  contains  a  key  to  vastly  improved 
congressional  access  to  policy-relevant 
information  in  the  executive  branch. 

This  title,  in  sections  201-2.  calls  for 
standardization  of  the  Executive's  budg- 
etary and  fiscal  data  systems  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  meet  requirements  of  all 
l)ranches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  Department  of  the  Treasury  are  di- 
rected to  establish  and  maintain  the 
standardized  system  in  cooperation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  acting  as  the 
iigent  of  Congress.  The  close  working  re- 
lationship between  the  Executive  and 
congressional  agencies  was  designed  to 
insure  that  development  of  the  system 
moves  forward  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  effective  planning^and  that  it 
folly  meets  the  needs  of  Congress  for 
budgetary  and  fiscal  information  and 
data. 

In  short,  the  proper  and  efficient  im- 
plementation of  these  sections  of  the 
act  IS  vitally  lmi)ortant  to  Congress.  The 
work  now  under  way  on  this  project  will 
affect  future  congressional  capability  to 
formulate  new  programs,  to  evaluate  ad- 
ministration proposals,  and  to  review 
existing  programs  and  executive  activi- 
ties 

At  present,  executive  branch  studi' 
u  roups  are  developing  standard  classi- 
fications for  Federal  programs,  activities, 
receipts,  and  expenditures.  The  Comp- 
troller General's  staff  is  surveying  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  information  re- 
quirements of  congressional  committees 
and  individual  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  survey  results  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  executive  study  groups 
and  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  reporting  to 
the  Congress — and  assessing — standards 
proposed  by  OMB  and  the  Treasury. 

If  tlie  future  budeet  and  fiscal  data 
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system  is  to  serve  the  policymaking  and 
oversight  functions  of  Congress  and  if 
the  information  it  produced  is  to  be 
accumulated  and  made  available  in  sup- 
port of  congressional  needs  for  adequate 
data  and  analysis,  it  is  essential  that 
Members  and  committees  assist  the 
Comptroller  General  in  his  effort  to  de- 
fine congressional  requirements. 

Interviews  with  committee  staff  em- 
ployees are  being  conducted  now.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  advised  me  that 
individual  Members  or  their  staff  em- 
ployees may  participate  in  the  survey 
by  calling  Capitol  extension  58038  and 
arranging  for  the  GAO  interviewers  to 
:utit  with  them. 

The  Jomt  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  is  following  implementation 
ot  sections  201-2  of  the  1970  act  closely 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  As  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is  my  hope 
that  all  Members  and  committees  will 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  the  staff  of  the  Comptroller  General 
so  that  he.  in  turn,  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
press and  delend  congressional  interests 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  this 
information  system. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
fact  sheet  on  the  standardized  budget 
and  fiscal  system  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  dated  Septem- 
ber 28.  1971,  describing  the  latest  devel- 
upments  in  this  program: 

QUKSTIONS  AND  ANSWKSS  RKOAROUIG  THZ 
BUDGKT  AND  FISCAL  INTORMATION  PROVISIONS 
OF  TUK  LXGiaLATIYE  REORGANIZATION   ACT  OF 

1970 

WHY    IS    IT    IMPORTANT    TO    THX    CONGRESST 

The  majority  of  congressional  budgetary 
and  fiscal  Information  needs  must  be  filled 
from  the  executive  branch's  Information  sys- 
tems. If  these  systems  are  designed  to  provide 
the  types  of  Information  the  Congress  wants, 
the  Congress  wUl  be  able  to  get  timely,  rele- 
vant, and  reliable  Information  In  the  forms 
desired.  Last  year  the  Congress  directed  that 
Its  needs  be  considered  in  the  development  of 
a  standard  system  and  standard  classifica- 
tions. The  first  step  toward  developing  the 
standard  syatem  Is  to  get  everybody  using  the 
same  language  (standard  classifications). 
The  executive  branch  has  formed  task  groups 
to  develop  the  standard  classifications.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  Congress  define  and  com- 
municate Its  requirements  to  these  groups. 
The  General  Accounting  Ofillce  Is  the  action 
agency  of  the  Congress  for  ensuring  that  the 
congressional  needs  are  met. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    ACT    REQUIRE? 

Standardized  Information  and  data  proc- 
essing system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

Standard  classifications  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
requires  the  development  of  a  standardized 
information  and  data  prooesslng  system  fur 
budget  and  fiscal  data.  To  serve  adequately 
the  needs  of  decision  makers  and  other  users 
throughout  Oovemment,  that  system  must 
have  the  ability  to  accumulate  and  compare 
data  on  Federal  activities  and  programs 
within  Individual  agencies  and  also  those 
that  cut  across  agency  lines. 

As  recognized  In  the  act.  achievement  of 
this  desired  goal  will  require  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  standard  classifi- 
cations for  programs,  activities,  receipts,  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  agencies.  These  clas- 
sifications and  the  data  processing  system 
wlU  have  to  be  highly  versatile  so  aa  to  pro- 
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vide  Information  needed  by  those  concerned 
with  all  aapecta  of  QoTemment — program  de- 
velopment and  autborlxatlon;  revenue  asti- 
Doatlon.  legislation  and  ooUectlon;  budgeting 
and  appropriations;  Oovemment  operations 
and  program  evaluation;  and  general  eco- 
nomic and  social  analysis  and  evalutlon.  The 
"Initial  classification"  Is  to  be  established  on 
or  before  December  31,  1971. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  are  required 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  system  "In  co- 
operation with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral." 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral 's  role,  as  the  agent 
of  Congress,  Is  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of 
the  Congress  for  budget  and  fiscal  data  can 
be  met  by  the  system  so  developed. 

WHAT  AXE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  RKGAROINa 
BTTDGXTART  AND  FISCAL  DATA  WHICH  NXKD 
SOLVING? 

Data  may  not  be  obtainable. 

Data  often  not  compatible. 

Data  often  coded  differently  In  different 
Agencies. 

Those  who  use  budgetary  and  fiscal  In- 
formation for  decision  making  and  program 
evaluation  occasionally  become  frustrated 
over  the  Inability  to  obtain,  compare  or  cor- 
relate data  from  several  sources. 

Sometimes  data  on  a  function  (such  ais 
oceanographies)  In  which  more  than  one 
agency  may  be  engaged  Is  available  from  one 
,      agency,  but  not  from  another. 

Sometimes  the  comparison  or  aggregation 
of  data  Is  meaningless  because  of  the  diff- 
erent definition  or  collection  procedures  used 
by  the  agencies.  For  example,  the  definition 
of  a  "poor  family"  used  by  one  agency  may 
be  different  from  that  used  by  another 
agency. 

Sometimes  data  is  available  and  useable 
except  that  each  agency  may  have  used  diff- 
erent coding  for  classifying  the  Information. 
For  example,  the  number  and  location  of 
hospital  beds  In  Federal  hospitals  may  be 
coded  one  way  by  one  agency  and  another 
way  by  a  different  agency,  thus  complicating 
the  comparison  or  combining  of  the  two. 

The  development  of  the  standard  classi- 
fications and  a  standard  data  system  is  to 
be  directed  toward  eliminating  all  three  data 
problems.  Thus.  Information  needed  by  con- 
gressmen, administrators  and  evaluators  will 
be  available  from  all  relevant  sources  and  all 
sources  will  be  using  the  same  definitions 
and   coding   schemes. 

WHAT     IS     GOING     TO     BE     DONE? 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral,  as  agent  of  the 
Congress,  will  undertake  to  determine  the 
legislative  branch  needs  and  review  proposed 
classifications  and  data  system  to  ensure  that 
they  meet  these  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  are  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  the  classifications  and 
data  system.  They  are  studying  current 
budgetary  and  fiscal  classifications  and  de- 
termining the  executive  branch  needs. 

A  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  task  group 
will  meet  with  Members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs,  and  committee  staffs  to  ( 1 )  inform 
them  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  since  the  law  was  en- 
acted and  (2)  explore  the  possible  budgetary 
and  fiscal  data  classifications  in  relation  to 
each  committee's  operations  and  needs  and 

jstres  for  such  data.  If  useful  data  is  to  b« 
btained.  It  Is  very  Important  that  the  tech- 
.ilcal  people  who  will  Influence  the  nature  of 
the  classifications  have  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  Interests  of  the  Information  users. 
Interviews  will  be  started  early  In  September. 

Along  with  the  requirements  determina- 
tion, the  present  classification  structures 
will  be  studied.  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  furnishing  copies  of  the  various 
classifications  they  use.  Executive  branch 
task  groups  are  to  (1)   sift  this  material  to 
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And  out  the  extent  of  campatibOlty,  (2) 
Identify  opportunities  for  making  improve- 
ments, (3)  define  what  oUaslflotttlon  can 
be  developed  by  December  31,  1971.  and  (4) 
develop  propoeed  standard  classifications. 
The  task  groups  wUl  reconcUe  the  needs  of 
tlie  various  branches  of  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  factors  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered In  reconcUlng  the  needs  and  formu- 
lating the  standard  claaalflcatlons  are:  (1) 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  the 
Information.  (2)  the  feasibility  of  obtaining 
the  data,  (3)  the  cost  of  ocdlectlng,  storing, 
and  processing  the  data,  and  (4)  the  flexlbU- 
Ity  to  meet  changing  requirements. 
HOW  LONG  wnx  rr  takct 

The  Intent  U  that  the  Initial  classifications 
due  December  31.  1971,  will  show  tangible 
progress  and  that  subsUntlal  additional 
classifications  wUl  be  completed  prior  to  the 
September  1,  1972,  report.  Beyond  Septem- 
ber 1972.  the  classifications  will  continue  to 
be  revised  and  changed  to  meet  new  needs 
and  better  serve  all  users. 

Development  of  the  standardized  Informa- 
tion and  data  system  will  begin  In  1972.  It 
will  take  many  years  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  throughout  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 
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SKNATOR  HUMPHREY  STRESSES  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES IN  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Comptroller  Oenkral 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  28. 1971. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Conffresaional 
Operations.  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

DxAB  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  la  In 
response  to  your  request  to  be  kept  advised  of 
our  efforts  to  carry  out  our  role  In  the  Im- 
plementauon  of  Title  n  of  the  Legislative 
Reorgfinlzatlon  Act  of  1970. 

We  have  begun  the  Interview  phase  of  our 
study  of  the  oongressloaial  needs  for  budget- 
ary and  fiscal  Information  under  Title  n  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
We  are  following  the  basic  plan  mentioned  In 
our  Augxist  13.  1971,  letter  to  you. 

On  August  31,  1971,  I  wrote  to  all  com- 
mittee chairmen  requesting  Interviews  wltli 
their  staffs.  Enclosed  Is  a  sample  of  these 
letters.  Interviews  of  the  committee  staffs 
are  now  under  way. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  mak- 
ing arrangemenu  for  discussions  with  In- 
dividual Members  or  their  staffs  regarding 
their  needs  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 
They  will  be  requested  to  contact  my  staff  on 
Capitol  extension  58038. 

The  results  of  these  Interviews  wlU  provide 
the  basis  for  our  Initial  recommendations  to 
the  executive  branch  on  the  oongreaalonal 
needs  and  tlie  basis  for  our  review  and  com- 
mente  on  the  Initial  classifications  required 
by  the  Act  to  be  developed  by  December  31, 
1971.  Our  efforts,  of  course,  must  be  of  a 
continuing  nature  since  It  may  be  several 
years  before  the  ultimate  goals  can  be  at- 
tained. 

We  have  prepared  the  enclosed  questions 
and  answers  regarding  our  project  In  the 
hope  that  It  will  be  helpful  In  communi- 
cating the  Importance  of  congressional  In- 
volvement In  tlie  prooees. 

On  September  1,  1971,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  submitted  their  first  annual 
report  under  Section  302(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  the  annual  report. 

We  shall  continue  to  malnttOn  close  liaison 
regarding  our  efforts  under  the  Act  with  you 
and  the  Joint  Committee  Staff.  Cooperation 
among  all  elements  of  the  Congress  Is  essen- 
tial for  Buooeaaful  implementation  of  Title 
n  of  the  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Vntted  States. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1970.  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development  issued  a  report  in 
which  it  asked  the  following  rhetorical 
question : 

Do  we  need  remind  ourselves  more  force- 
fully that  when  people  and  industry  are 
Jammed  together.  It  brings  on  the  four 
plagues  of  compskction :  pollution,  transpor- 
tation paralysis,  housing  blight,  and  a  crime- 
Infested  fractured  society? 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ills  of  compaction  would  by  now  be  so  ob- 
vious as  to  be  almost  a  cUche.  And  yet, 
we  as  a  nation  have  been  extremely  slow 
to  adopt  policies  and  programs  which 
provide  an  alternative  to  these  "four 
plagues  of  compaction." 

The  only  real  answer,  in  my  strong 
opinion,  is  to  achieve  a  better  population 
balance  between  rural  and  urba!n  areas. 
K  we  can  end  the  compaction,  we  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  ending  the  plagues  of 
congestion,  crime,  transportation  paral- 
ysis, and  housing  blight. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
an  articulate  and  energetic  spokesman  in 
this  effort  to  achieve  rural  revitalization 
and  ixipulation  balance.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuitPHREY)  has  provided  outstanding 
leadership.  His  subcommittee  has  already 
come  forward  with  Innovative  new  pro- 
posals to  stimulate  rural  growth. 

I  have  long  advocated  rural  develop- 
ment, and  as  one  who  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  this  Nation's  water  re- 
sources program,  I  know  that  water  proj- 
ects can  and  should  be  a  major  Instru- 
ment in  developing  our  rural  areas.  These 
programs  have  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  they  can  form  the  base  for 
economic  and  social  development  of  less 
populated  areas. 

That  is  why  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  read  the  sp>eech  which  the  Senator 
from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphrkt)  deliv- 
ered to  the  recent  joint  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of  the  National 
Waterwas^  Conference,  Inc..  and  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  Waterway  Association. 

As  the  Senator  so  eloquently  phrased 
it,  Americans  will  never  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  "good  life"  and  overcome  these 
plagues  of  compcu:tion  until  we  restore 
the  "freedom  of  residence."  That  freedom 
does  not  exist  today,  because  most  pec^le 
are  forced  to  live  in  huge  metropolitan 
areas  for  reasons  of  economics  or  short- 
sighted public  policies. 

We  must,  as  the  able  Senator  pointed 
out,  provide  jobs,  opportunities,  and  a 
healUiy  environment  in  rural  areas.  We 
must  ^ve  the  people  a  choice  as  to  where 
they  want  to  live.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  succeeding  generations  are  doomed 
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to  live  In  urban  areu  without  even  the 
freedom  to  choose  another  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  stressed 
In  his  speech,  water  resource  programs 
and  other  public  works  projects  "are 
uniquely  suited  for  rural  revitalization. 
With  the  exception  of  urban  water  sup- 
ply and  flood  control,  most  water  resource 
projects  are  located  In  Rural  America." 

The  Senator  also  exploded  another 
myth  when  he  said: 

Public  works  projects  can  and  do  create 
Jobs — that  has  been  reoognlaed  for  many  de- 
cades. And  they  are  not  dead-end  jobs,  as 
some  have  claimed. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  the  former 
Vice  President  for  a  far-sighted  and 
meaningful  expression  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent 
needs.  And  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  I  pledge  my  efforts 
to  work  with  the  Senator  to  achieve 
this  worthwhile  and  absolutely  essential 
revitalization  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FUXDOM    To   IjZVt  TKX    OOOD    LiFC 

(By  Hon.  HuBwrr  H.  HuMPHaiT) 

If  the  average  American  were  asked  to  list 
some  of  the  freedoms  he  enjoys  In  this  coun- 
try. I'm  sure  he  or  she  could  come  up  with 
an  Impreaelve  list:  Freedom  of  press;  freedom 
of  speech;  freedom  of  religion;  freedom  to 
vote  and  belong  to  the  political  party  of  your 
choice:  and  even  freedom  to  protest  against 
actions  of  the  government. 

All  of  these  are  cherished  freedoms,  and 
we  conatanUy  must  be  on  guard  against  their 
erosion.  We  must  remember  that  unless  these 
freedoms  are  extended  to  all  persons,  they 
potentially  can  be  denied  to  everyone.  So  our 
rreedoms  must  bo  Indivisible  and  universal 
In  their  application. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  a  growing  list  of  freedoms  that  the 
average  American  U  Just  beginning  to  articu- 
late and  demand.  These  new  demands  might 
be  summed  up  as  the  Freedom  to  Live  the 
Oood  Life.  Just  what  do  I  mean  by  this 
expression? 

Perhaps  the  moat  elementary  aspect  of  the 
Oood  Life  Is  the  right  of  personal  security 
»nd  safety  In  your  everyday  activities.  This 
is  a  freedom  that  most  of  us  took  for  granted 
when  we  were  growing  up,  and  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  free- 
dom of  personal  safety  has  come  under 
ttttAck. 

What  kind  of  life  la  It  to  live  In  constant 
fear  that  your  children  may  come  under  the 
Influence  of  drugs?  Tet,  when  we  look  at 
many  of  our  big  cities  today,  we  see  Just  that 
kind  of  fear  stalking  the  sUeeta.  We  read 
that  apartment  buildings,  schools,  and  even 
private  homes  are  becoming  virtual  armed 
fortresses. 

We  add  more  policemen,  but  the  crime 
rates  continue  to  go  up.  Raid  after  raid  and 
arrest  after  arrest  falls  to  stem  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  our  large  urban  centers,  and  our 
chUdren  become  the  victims. 

Certainly  our  citizens  cannot  have  the 
freedom  to  live  the  good  life  unless  they 
can  live  In  safety,  but  In  recent  years  neither 
government  nor  society  seems  able  to  provide 
that  guarantee  of  freedom. 

A  second  "right"  being  demanded  by  our 
citizens  is  the  freedom  to  enjoy  a  quality 
environment.  They  are  tired  of  polluted 
rivers  and  streams;  they  are  literally  sick 
of  polluted  air;  and  they  are  fed  up  with 
noise,  traffic  Jams,  and  the  rush,  rush,  rush 
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of  everyday  life.  But  how  many  of  our  major 
metropolitan  araaa  can  offer  an  envlronmant 
fres  of  noxious  pollution?  Not  many,  I  can 
teU  you. 

In  a  great  number  of  our  cltlea — ttaank 
goodness  Mlnnei^wUa  and  St.  Paul  are  not 
yet  among  them — pollution  has  become  a  way 
of  life.  Americans  In  tbsse  cities  do  not  wake 
up  to  the  sunrise:  they  wake  up  to  hase, 
fog,  and  smog.  Those  of  us  in  Washington 
often  experience  days  In  which  you  can 
hardly  see  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  because 
of  pollution.  Noise  levels  and  traffic  Jams 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase  almost  every- 
where. 

I  don't  think  many  people  would  Include 
pollution,  noise,  and  congestion  as  elements 
of  the  good  life.  Yet  fewer  and  fewer  Amer- 
icans live  In  an  environment  free  of  such 
things. 

Going  hand  In  hand  with  the  demands  for 
a  good  physical  environment  Is  a  desire  for 
what  might  be  called  psychological  free- 
doms. I  have  already  mentioned  the  freedom 
from  fear.  But  we  would  also  like  to  have 
neighbors  and  be  neighbors,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  We  would  rather  not  be  treated 
rudely  on  the  streets  or  the  sidewalks.  We 
would  rather  not  be  crorwded,  congested  and 
rushed  all  the  time.  We  would  like  to  live  In 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  tnist  and  friend- 
ship. 

But  do  you  find  this  kind  of  atmosphere 
In  our  big  cities?  Not  very  often.  People  ei- 
ther don't  have  time  to  be  friendly,  or  they 
are  afraid  that  If  they  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  they  will  be  betrayed.  It  has 
reached  the  point  that  i>eople  have  actually 
been  murdered  in  broad  daylight  while  pass- 
ers-by stand  around  and  watch — afraid  to 
get  Involved.  This  kind  of  psychological  fear 
and  distrust  breeds  on  Itself  and  can  eat  away 
at  the  very  ilbre  of  the  Nation. 

So  our  citizens  are  demanding  relief  from 
those  terrible  psychological  stresses  and  fears 
which  prevents  the  freedom  to  live  the  good 
life. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  demanding 
the  traditional — but  often  ignored — freedom 
of  economic  security  which  I  suggest  Is  di- 
rectly tied  to  yet  another  freedom — namely — 
freedom  of  residence. 

The  current  recession  has  reminded  us  once 
again  that  "unemployment"  and  "under  em- 
ployment" are  not  simply  terms  in  the  Jar- 
gon of  economists:  they  are  very  real  facts  of 
life  for  millions  of  oxir  fellow  citizens  today. 

Today's  recession  has  merely  compounded 
the  already  worsening  situation  of  Job  op- 
portunity dislocation  In  our  Nation. 

Welfare  rolls  In  our  big  cities  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  welfare  now  consumes 
a  major  portion  of  the  budgets  of  cltlea  like 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Los 
Angeles.  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  Many  of  those 
on  these  welfare  rolls  are  rural  migrants  or 
children  of  rural  migrants.  Many  of  these 
people  simply  cannot  find  work  in  either  their 
rural  communities  of  their  origin  or 
in  the  big  cities  to  which  they  have  migrated 

Such  movements  of  people  have  exacer- 
bated the  problems  of  crime;  psychological 
stress  and  environmental  pollution  In  our 
larger  cities  and  have  stripped  our  rural  coun- 
tryside of  both  Its  potential  and  Its  promise. 

Add  all  of  these  things  together  and  you 
have  anything  but  the  good  life.  You  have 
something  more  akin  to  a  life  of  trial  and 
tribulation.  So  If  we  are  going  to  restore 
the  freedom  to  live  the  good  life,  how  shall 
we  go  about  It?  Where  do  we  start? 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  the  association 
I  have  made  between  the  demands  for  a 
good  life  with  what  Is  popularly  called  the 
urban  crisis.  This  Is  no  accident,  because 
in  most  cases  the  loss  of  those  freedoms 
which  contribute  to  the  good  life  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  urban  crisis. 

Many  of  you  here  today,  who  like  my- 
self grew  up  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns, 
can  rememher  a  time  when  people  thought 
nothing    of    leaving    their    doors    unlocked 
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while  running  errands  or  going  downtown. 
Some  can  probably  even  remsmb«r  tlmsa 
when  your  family  occasslonally  slepi  with  the 
doors  unlocked. 

When  I  grew  up  In  South  Dakota  a  big 
crime  was  chicken  steaUng — not  mugging. 
We  knew  all  our  neighbors  and  worked  and 
played  together.  We  helped  each  other  out 
In  times  of  trouble.  We  had  our  hardships, 
espedaUy  during  the  depression,  but  we 
never  turned  on  each  other.  We  remained 
good  neighbors. 

Life  was  not  congested,  crowded,  nor  for- 
ever rushed.  And  the  word  "pollution"  was 
not  even  in  our  vocabulary.  We  experienced 
economic  Insecurity,  but  there  were  always 
friends  and  family  to  help  out  In  times  of 
need. 

Perhaps  some  wUl  think  I  am  a  romantic 
who  dwells  on  the  "good  ole  days."  That  is 
not  my  purpose.  I  am  a  realist;  I  know  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  "good  ole  days."  We 
cannot  eliminate  our  cities,  nor  people's  de- 
sire to  live  In  them.  We  cannot  Indiscrimi- 
nately close  down  factories  that  provide 
Jobs,  simply  because  they  create  some  pol- 
lution. Nor  can  we  eliminate  crime  and  drugs 
merely  by  wishing  they  would  go  away. 

No,  my  friends,  these  are  real  problems  we 
are  dealing  with — and  there  are  no  "Instant 
solutions"  to  them. 

But  being  a  realist.  I  also  know  there  are 
alternatives  to  these  huge  megalopolises 
which  are  sprawning  so  many  of  the  prob- 
lems Inlmlcable  to  the  good  life. 

The  alternative  I  want  to  talk  about  to- 
day is  rural  development  and  balanced  na- 
tional growth.  Most  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  migration  from  our 
farms  and  smaller  communities  to  our 
large  cities  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
iGist  three  decades — 30  million  people  In  Just 
3  decades.  Many  of  us  in  this  room  were  part 
of  those  migrations.  We  have  gone  from  a 
Nation  in  which  80  percent  of  all  Americans 
lived  and  worked  in  rural  areas  at  the  tvim 
of  the  century  to  a  time  when  the  rural  popu- 
lation makes  up  leas  than  30  percent  of  the 
population. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  population  lives 
on  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land.  Demog- 
raphers tell  us  this  situation  is  likely  to 
worsen  due  to  projected  natural  population 
Increases  that  are  expected  In  our  urban 
areas,  plus  continued  Inmlgratlon  and  a  con- 
tinued migration  of  rural  young  people  to 
our  Nation's  large  cities. 

If  our  huge  metropolitan  areas  In  1971  no 
longer  provide  the  freedoms  necessary  for 
the  Good  Life,  what  wUl  they  be  like  in  the 
year  3000?  I  almost  shudder  to  think  of  a 
situation  in  which  all  the  Job  opportunities 
are  limited  and  further  concentrated  In  our 
huge  metropolitan  regions.  When  we  reach 
that  stage,  the  Good  Life  will  be  impossible. 

The  American  people — who  often  seem  to 
be  ahead  of  the  Oovernment  In  realizing  the 
cause  of  problems — are  very  much  aware  of 
the  connection  between  overpopulated  cities 
and  the  problems  of  crime,  drugs,  pollution, 
congestion  and  psychological  stress.  As  long 
ago  as  1968,  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  66 
percent  of  all  Americana  would  prefer  to 
live  in  rural  oommunltles,  with  18  percent 
preferring  city  life  emd  25  percent  the  sub- 
lurbs. 

In  a  recent  poll  taken  in  California,  39 
percent  of  that  State's  population  Indicated 
they  would  like  to  leave  that  State.  Of  those 
people  who  have  been  there  leas  than  8  years, 
almost  half  said  they  want  to  live  elsewhere. 

In  the  1970  Agricultural  Act  and  the  1970 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Con- 
gress stated  that  revitalization  of  our  rural 
areas  and  pursuit  of  a  balanced  national 
growth  strategy  are  "essential  to  the  peace, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens" 
and  that  they  must  be  given  the  "highest 
priority."  President  Nixon  in  his  1971  State 
of  the  Union  Message  made  a  commitment 
to  a  national  growth  policy  that  would  "not 
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only  stem  the  migration  to  urban  centers 
but  reverse  It." 

So  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  most  Importantly  a  majority 
of  the  American  p«op>le.  are  on  record  as 
favoring  a  policy  of  rural  development  and 
balanced  national  growth. 

llils  being  the  case,  I  think  it  Is  time  we 
stopped  giving  ilp-senrlce  and  endcxvements 
to  these  important  pursuits  and  actually 
start  to  do  something  about  them.  Rhetcrfc 
comes  cheap,  but  action  is  the  true  test  of 
one's  ootnmitment. 

To  that  end,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  has  recently  developed 
legislation  that  wUi  provide  some  of  the 
mechanisms  through  which  we  can  begin  to 
acoompllah  these  sisated  objectives. 

The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  which  I  have  Introduced — and 
which  50  other  Senators  have  also  co-spon- 
sored— would  do  two  things:  1)  It  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  credit  for  farm  and 
non-farm  rural  development  programs;  and 
2)  it  would  establish  a  system  of  regional 
rural  development  credit  banks  to  provide 
addtlonal  credit  to  private  and  public  bor- 
rowers for  rural  development  purposea. 

The  legislation  states  that  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  for  these  loana  would  be  "The 
conservation,  use  and  control  of  water."  This 
specifically  includes  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, water  conservation  projects,  water 
transportation  systems,  and  many  other 
public  works  development  projects — which 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  National  Water- 
ways Conference,  Inc.,  and  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Waterway  Association. 

I  believe  water  resource  programs  can  and 
should  play  a  major  role  In  the  Nation's 
rural  re-development.  One  factor  that  our 
Subcommittee  has  discovered  is  that  water 
programs  are  uniquely  suited  for  rural  re- 
vitalization. 

Water  is  an  essential  Ingredient  for  every 
aspect  of  man's  life:  He  depends  upon  It  for 
life  Itself,  It  Is  older  than  the  wheel,  or  even 
fire.  It  serves  man  In  many  different  and 
wondrous  ways. 

Water  serves  as  a  primary  source  of  en- 
ergy. 

Water  serves  as  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  reliable  conveyance  of  transportation. 
Water  nourishes  our  agricultural  crops, 
livestock  and  aids  In  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  most  non-agricultural 
products. 

Water  provides  us  with  some  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  scenic  vistas. 

Water  provides  us  with  some  of  ovur  most 
enjoyable  recreation  opportunities. 

It  serves  as  our  most  Important  means  to 
cleanliness  and  safety. 

And.  water,  and  waterways,  have  provided 
our  nation  with  much,  If  not  most  of  the 
stimulus  for  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Including  the  development  of  our  ur- 
ban way  of  life. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what  our 
own  public  Investments  In  waterway  devel- 
opment have  provided  our  nation. 

Water  supply  proJecU  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion provide  water  for  over  19  million  peo- 
ple today. 

Water  borne  commerce  has  increased  from 
163  bllUon  ton  miles  !n  1950  to  285  billion 
ton  miles  in  1966 — a  62 '"c  Increase  in  16 
years. 

Although  total  public  expenditures  for 
flood  control  to  date  has  reached  »6.8  billion, 
damage  prevented  by  this  program  la  esti- 
mated at  $22  billion. 

Hydroelectric  power  Investments  now  gen- 
erate over  $1  billion  annually  in  federal  reve- 
nues in  addition  to  the  power  they  generate 
which  has  been  essential  to  our  nation's 
growth  and  development. 

In  1985,  2.8  billion  activity  days  of  recrea- 
tion were  enjoyed  by  the  American  public  on 
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all  our  nation's  waterways.  The  year  2000  wa- 
terbome  recreation  is  expected  to  reach  al- 
most 8  billion  activity  days. 

Waterbome  tminage  is  expected  to  increase 
about  6  times  In  the  next  60  years  within  the 
U.S.  In  1971  It  is  estimated  that  300  bllUon 
ton  miles  of  goods  and  cargo  will  move  over 
U.S.  waterways. 

The  207  Bureau  of  Reclamation  river  pro- 
jects provide  water  to  irrigate  almost  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  agricultural  lands  with  a  crop 
value  of  almost  92  billion.  Federal  income  tax 
payments  generated  by  these  projects  since 
1940  estimated  at  almost  10  billion  dollars — 
$2  billion  more  than  all  federal  expenditures 
for  reclamation  since  19031 

These  are  the  kind  of  public  Investments 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  na- 
tion's phenomenal  growth  and  development. 
Therefore  you  can  understand  why  I  have  so 
little  time  fc«-  those  who  talk  of  such  public 
Investments  as  "pork  barrel"  or  too  ooetly  for 
government  to  underwrite.  And  we  need  to 
do  more.  Further  development  of  our  water- 
ways and  our  other  natural  resources  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  protection  and 
concern  for  our  environment  should  always 
remain  as  an  Important  national  goal.  And  as 
far  as  money  is  concerned  we  must — as 
our  forefathers  did — be  willing  to  think  big. 
With  a  trillion  dollar  economy  today,  this 
means  we  must  think  In  10  and  100  billion 
dollar  terms. 

The  existence  of  non-polluted  water  sup- 
plies will  to  a  great  degree  determine  what 
arecu  of  rural  America  experience  redevelop- 
ment. One  thing  is  certain,  you  cannot  de- 
velop an  area  without  water. 

Another  factor  which  makes  water  pro- 
grams attractive  Is  that  most  wrater  projects 
are  located  In  rural  areas.  This  Is  In  stark 
contrast  to  so  many  Federal  programs  In 
which  projects  are  located  in  and  around 
major  urbon  areas  which  are  alrecMly  over- 
crowded. This  not  only  contributes  to  the 
congestion,  but  It  also  creates  a  "snowball" 
effect  that  draws  In  more  and  more  people — 
continually  compounding  the  problem. 

I  think  the  Federal  government,  if  It  be- 
lieves what  It  says,  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  locate  more  of  its  projects  and  in- 
stallations In  lees  densely  populated  areas, 
which,  I  might  add,  Is  now  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

1970. 

That  Is  the  advantage  of  water  programs. 
With  the  exception  of  urban  water  supply 
and  flood  control,  most  water  resource  proj- 
ects are  located  In  rural  America.  In  fact, 
one  noted  political  scientist  (Profeaeor  Lyn- 
ton  K.  Caldwell  of  Indiana  University)  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
that  water  programs  are  the  only  major  Fed- 
eral undertaking  which  tends  to  disperse 
rather  than  concentrate  the  population. 

This  la  vividly  borne  out  in  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  study  of  Industrial  growth 
that  occurred  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  after 
Its  river  development  program.  This  study 
showed  that  52  percent  of  all  waterway- 
created  Jobs  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  have 
been  located  in  133  rural  counties  with  no 
major  cltlea.  Twenty-five  percent  were  lo- 
cated In  medium-sized  counties,  and  only 
23  percent  In  metropoltian  counties. 

On  one  of  our  Subcommittee  field  tripw,  we 
toured  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  I  was  quite 
Impressed  with  the  City  of  Decatur.  AlalMJna, 
which  Is  a  rapidly  growing  community  of 
some  40,000.  Before  the  Tennessee  River  im- 
provement program,  Decatur  was  Just  an- 
other struggling  rural  community.  Now  It  Is  a 
vital,  bustling  regional  growth  center. 
Growth  like  this  is  taking  place  all  along  the 
Tennessee  River — ^but  not  In  major  urban 
areas  that  are  already  crowded  to  capacity. 

This  leads  me  to  yet  another  aspect  of 
water  resource  programs.  They  can  be  quite 
Instrumental  In  helping  produce  the  eco- 
nomic base  for  rural  growth  and  develop- 
ment.   Certainly   that   has   occurred   In   the 
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Teaneasee  Valley.  The  same  thlag,  I  under- 
stand is  happening  along  the  McClellan-Kerr 
Arkansas  Blver  Navigation  Project  which  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  fly  over  during  one  of 
our  Riu'al  Develo;«ient  field  hearing  trips  to 
Oklahoma  earlier  this  month.  RelaUvely 
small  oommunltles  like  Muskogee.  Oklahoma 
and  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas  are  becoming  new 
growth  centers  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  along  the 
Mississippi  River  know  what  that  river  means 
to  rural  areas.  It  provides  a  transportation 
system  that  enables  the  Midwestern  farmer 
to  get  his  products  to  market  cheaply  so  that 
he  can  compete  in  domestic  and  world 
markets. 

Without  low-cost  water  transportation,  it 
is  doubtful  that  Midwestern  grain  would  re- 
tain its  competitiveness  and  many  of  our 
farmers  would  end  up  migrating  to  the  bla 
cities.  ^ 

In  Minnesota  we  are  doubly  fortunate.  We 
are  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  we  also  have  access  to  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System.  To 
give  you  an  Idea  of  what  this  means  to  my 
State,  I  would  cite  the  results  of  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Agency  in  1969  (Economic  Significance  and 
Outlook  of  Minnesota  Waterbome  Trans- 
portation ) . 

This  study  concluded  that  port  area  In- 
comes in  Minnesota  from  water  transporta- 
tion and  related  port  activities,  including 
overland  shipping  within  the  State  to  and 
from  ports,  generates  Incomes  "protoably  in 
the  general  neighborhood  of  $200  million  per 
year."  The  agricultural  economy  Is  the  bene- 
factor. 

without  the  avaUabUlty  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  Minnesota  farmers  could  be  at 
a  severe  disadvantage.  Our  state  Is  located 
hundreds  of  miles  from  major  domestic  mar- 
kets and  a  thousand  miles  from  seaports 
along  the  coasts.  Barges  on  the  rivers  and 
bulk  carriers  on  the  lakea  help  to  keep  our 
farm  products  competitive.  We  are  able, 
therefcwe,  to  sell  more,  and  our  farmers  get 
more  for  what  they  sell.  As  most  of  you  pro- 
bably know,  savings  in  transportation  costs 
mean  more  money  m  the  farmer's  pocket. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  quite  skeptical  of 
proposals  for  higher  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  prospect  of  user  charges  on 
domestic  water  routes  like  the  Mississippi. 
Such  charges  would  not  only  curtail  the  agri- 
cultural economy:  they  would  limit  the 
ability  of  water  projects  to  sustain  industrial 
growth  and  Job  development. 

I  also  believe  the  President  was  extremely 
Short-sighted  when  he  vetoed  the  public 
works  acceleration  program  passed  earlier 
this  year  by  Congress.  Public  works  projects 
can  atul  do  create  JoIm — that  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  many  decades.  And  they  are  not 
necessarily  dead-end  Jobs,  as  some  have 
claimed.  There's  nothing  dead-end  about  the 
Jobs  associated  with  the  Port  of  Saint  Paul 
or  the  Port  of  Duluth.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not 
admonish  the  Nation's  water  planners  to 
make  sure  that  their  use  of  water  resources 
does  not  result  In  the  pollution  of  our  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  streams.  In  re-building  rural 
America,  I  believe  we  can  do  it  without  nuJc- 
ing  many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  our  urban  centers.  We  can  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  planning;  we  can  and  must  guard 
against  all  kinds  of  pollution;  and  we  can 
produce  orderly,  uncongested  growth  pat- 
terns. 

So  I  would  encourage  your  two  organiza- 
tions to  get  behind  and  vigorously  support 
rural  development  programs.  I  know  that  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
wUl  welcome  your  suggestions  and  help  when 
our  bUl  comes  up  for  hearings  later  this  year. 
As  I  said,  water  programs  have  a  major  con- 
tribution to  make  in  this  area  and  we  are 
counting  on  your  support. 
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As  I  Mid  In  a  recent  Sen*t«  apeecb,  numl 
reyltailsatlon  la  more  than  Ju«t  m  program 
for  Biuml  Am«rlc*:  It  U  a  program  for  the 
entire  country.  It  wUl  help  not  only  the 
farmen  but  also  America's  small  towns,  Ita 
villages,  and  Its  growing  cooununlties  that 
can  serve  as  centers  of  growth.  And  Juat  as 
significantly.  It  Is  a  program  to  help  relieve 
the  urban  areas  of  over-congestion  and  its 
attendant  problems  of  pollution,  crime,  and 
congestion. 

And  returning  to  my  original  theme — 
which  la  akin  to  the  theme  of  this  conven- 
tion— rural  renewal  Is  a  program  that  can 
help  restore  the  "Freedom  to  Live  the  Good 
Life" — a  freedom  that  should  be  the  birth- 
right of  all  Americans. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  VOLPE  ADDRESSES 
THE  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
DAY  BANQUET  IN  LANSING,  MICH. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  night  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Volpe,  addressed  the 
Christc^her  Columbus  Day  Banquet 
given  by  the  Italian-American  Club  of 
Lansing,  Mich.  In  honoring  the  great  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer  of  our  country,  the 
Secretary  suggested  we  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  legacy  left 
us  by  this  man  of  such  faith  and  deter- 
mination— a  legacy  which  comes  down 
to  us  in  the  high  and  unfaltering  con- 
cepts of  God,  homeland,  and  family.  I 
found  the  Secretary's  call  to  renew  these 
basic  ideals  underlying  the  strength  of 
our  Nation  particularly  inspiring  and 
pertinent  to  the  challenges  of  our  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  of  the  House  as 
we  celebrate  the  first  national  holiday 
in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus,  for 
his  adventure  has  truly  been  a  legacy 
that  has  formed  the  spirit  of  our  land. 
The  address  follows: 
Aooarss  bt  Secretakt  or  Tea n sport ation 
John  A.  Volpi 

We  are  gathered  this  evening  to  honor  a 
man  who — 479  years  ago — set  out  across  un- 
charted seas  toward  an  unknown  horizon. 
We  gather  to  honor  the  memory  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  great  Genoese  navi- 
gator, the  Admiral  of  Ocean  Seas. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  here  feel  a  great  sense 
of  satisfaction  over  ovir  success  In  having 
Columbus  Day  made  a  national  holiday.  Now 
all  America  will  have  a  chance  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  great  Chrls- 
toforo  Colombo. 

I  think  the  words  of  President  Nixon's 
Proclamation  on  Columbus  best  give  the 
worth  of  the  great  hero.  Our  President  has 
described  Columbus  as  "An  intrepid  explorer, 
a  supreme  navigator,  but  above  all  a  man  of 
unshakeable  faith  and  courage.  This  son  of 
Italy  saUed  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish 
crown  on  a  mission  that  forever  broadened 
man's  hopes  and  horizons." 

Only  two  national  holidays  have  been  set 
aside  to  honor  Individual  men — one  is  George 
Washington — and  the  other  Is  the  discoverer 
of  our  land.  Thia  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to 
the  man  who — after  weeks  of  hope,  uncer- 
tainty, prayer  and  promise — saw  first  the 
islands  of  the  new  world  through  the  haze 
of  the  Caribbean  dawn. 
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1%«  determination  of  thla  man — sailing 
where  none  bad  ventured  t)efore— la  a  legacy 
that  serves  ua  well  in  our  own  tlooes. 

I  say  the  legacy  of  Columbus  la  reflected 
in  organlaatlooa  such  as  yours,  the  Italian- 
Amarlcan  Club  of  Lansing. 

Golumbua  saUed  westward  with  an  un- 
flagging faith  in  his  Creator.  He  saUed  with 
the  heritage  of  bis  homeland.  He  sailed  with 
the  blrtbrlgbt  of  bis  forebears.  And  this 
legacy  cornea  down  to  the  present  day — to 
the  words  "Dlo",  "patiia",  and  "famigila". 
God,  homeland,  and  family. 

We  need  a  re-afllrmation  of  these  Ideas  to- 
day. We  have  today  a  greater  need  for  re- 
dedication  to  these  noble  Ideals  than  ever 
before. 

Our  President  has  called  on  all  Americans 
to  renew  within  ourselves  the  original  spirit 
that  made  this  Nation  great — the  spirit  of 
challenging  the  unknown  frontiers,  the  spirit 
of  innovation,  the  spirit  of  responsible  ad- 
venture. 

And  I  know  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Columbus — the  ethnic  descendants  of  the 
man  who  discovered  our  great  continent — are 
more  than  prepared  for  such  a  re-dedication. 
We  have,  in  our  heritage,  precisely  the  spirit 
and  the  determination  that  our  President  has 
called  for. 

Any  renewal  of  national  virtues  must  be- 
gin with  a  renewal  of  the  strength  of  the 
family.  Here  we  are  fortunate.  Strong  family 
life  is  at  the  very  core  of  our  Italian  heritage. 
It  was  as  meml>er8  of  a  family  unit  that  we 
learned  of  the  value  of  discipline,  the  virtue 
of  sharing,  the  demands  of  loyallty,  and  the 
dignity  of  hard  work. 

And  while  the  vast  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple In  this  Nation  are  flne  people — young- 
sters we  can  and  should  be  proud  of — you 
know  and  I  know  that  IT  those  who  do  cause 
trouble  had  had  the  kind  of  family  upbring- 
ing you  and  I  had,  there  would  be  a  lot  less 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  this  Nation  today! 

We  need,  too,  a  new  appreciation  of 
"patrla":  a  new  appreciation  of  our  homeland 
here  In  the  Western  hemisphere.  We  need  a 
renewal  of  love  of  country,  a  re-birth  of  pa- 
triotism. At  this  Columbus  Day  celebration 
let  us  remember  the  hundreds  of  thoiisands 
of  other  "Columbuses" — brave  young  men 
and  women  who  in  the  flnal  decades  of  the 
last  century  and  the  flrst  half  ol  the  20th 
century  had  the  courage  to  leave  the  villages 
and  cities  of  Italy  for  the  promise  that  was 
the  adventure  of  the  new  world  They  lived 
with  hope,  and  Ood  bless  them,  hope  never 
deserted  them.  America  was  the  dream — ir 
not  for  them,  then  for  their  children  after 
them.  How  many  times  were  we  reminded 
that  to  be  born  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica was  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  a  per- 
son could  have  I 

Yea,  we  were  born  in  the  promised  land, 
and  the  promise  oT  America  still  lives!  In 
what  other  nation  could  your  speaker  tonight 
have  risen  from  humble  origins  to  t>ecome 
Governor  of  his  State,  and  then  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet?  This  could  happen, 
only  here  in  our  Nation.  Only  here  in  the  very 
great  United  States  of  America ! 

Then  there  Is  the  third  source  of  inspira- 
tion— our  divine  faith.  The  prayers  that  we 
learned  as  youngsters — in  Latin,  In  Italian, 
In  Engllah — have  guided  all  of  us  throughout 
the  yean.  The  faith  that  sustained  Columbus 
Is  faith  that  can  sustain  us  all.  The  faith  that 
was  Instilled  in  us  accompanies  us  in  our 
daily  lives — as  Americans — as  citlsens  of  a 
Nation  whose  very  coins  bear  the  words  "In 
God  We  Trust." 

Let  me  rwul  to  you  the  words  of  the  French 
writer  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle  who  vlsltad 
America  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  gsnlus  of 
America  In  her  commodlus  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  It  was  not  there;  In  the 
fertile  fields  and  bouiuUsas  prairies  and  it 
was  not  there;  In  her  rich  mines  and  her 
vast  world  oommerce.  and  it  was  not  there. 
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Not  until  I  went  into  tbs  otaurehes  of  Amsr- 
ioa  azMl  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  rlght- 
eouansaa,  did  I  understand  tba  secret  of  her 
genius  and  power.  Amarioa  Is  grsat  because 
she  Is  good,  and  if  ABurloa  ever  ceasw  to 
be  good,  Amertoa  will  ossm  to  be  great." 

Ify  friends,  let  us  here  tonight  reafflrm 
that  AmsTloa — dlaooversd  by  tha  great  man 
we  honor  on  our  nsw  national  holiday — 
shall  never  cease  to  have  faltb.  With  such 
re-afllrmation  we  can  rest  confident  that 
America  wUi  never  cease  to  know  glory. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  this  eve- 
ning, I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  President's  new  economic 
poUcy.  I  bring  it  up  at  this  time  because 
it  seems  as  though  not  a  day  goes  by  without 
someone  out  on  some  campaign  trail,  far 
from  Washington,  leveling  a  blast  at  the 
President's  economic  prallcles. 

In  the  first  place  it  Is  my  view,  and  I'm 
sure  the  President's  as  well,  that  the  far- 
reaching  measures  he  has  proposed  deserve 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  constructive  anal- 
ysis. Our  system  of  government  never  meant 
for  Congress  nor  the  public  to  he  mere 
rubber  stamps  of  any  President's  programs. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  present  in- 
stance where  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
difllcult  economic  crisis  brought  about  by 
the  longest  war  in  oiir  liistory  and  its  result- 
ing strain  on  the  economy.  The  goal  of  a 
full  generation  of  peace,  with  prosperity  and 
without  inflation  Is  a  difllcult  one.  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  and  determined  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us. 

It  la  one  thing  to  offer  responsible  criticism 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  Washington,  which  is  currently  con- 
sidering the  tax  aspects  of  the  new  economic 
policy.  But  it  is  quite  another  to  irresponsibly 
blast  the  Preeldent's  program  at  political 
campaign  fund  raising  parties  far  from  Con 
gresslonal  committee  hearliig  rooms. 

Some  people  have  deUvered  inceesant 
criticism  from  everywhere  but  the  halls  of 
Congress.  Such  assaults  are  irresponsible  tie- 
cause  they  are  largely  intended  to  produce 
generous  campaign  contributions  and  local 
publicity  rather  than  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  the  new  economic  policy.  Such  at- 
tacks have  kept  up,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  called  upon  ail  Americans  to 
sheathe  the  sword  of  partisanship  until  we 
get  over  the  current  economic  crisis. 

Most  Americans  have  joined  in  supporting 
the  President  by  adding  political  rhetoric 
to  the  list  of  items  presently  covered  by  the 
wage-price  freeae.  The  enforcement  of  the 
freeze,  contrary  to  the  pessimistic  predic- 
tions of  many,  has  worked  effectively,  mainly 
due  to  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
public.  To  say  tliat  some  politicians  are  mis- 
judging the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people  is  to  understate  the  case.  The  revltall- 
zatlon  of  the  American  economy  is  too  Im- 
portant a  task  for  counter  comment.  Ab- 
sentee criticism  Is  wholly  inappropriate  to 
the  situatioc  at  hand.  To  succeed,  we  need 
full  participation  in  Congress — not  on  the 
road. 

We  will  never  achieve  the  great  goal  of  a 
peaceful  prosperity  so  long  as  the  criticism 
of  the  President's  programs  is  purely  politi- 
cal. Campalffn-trail  rhetoric  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  economic  initiatives  Impedes 
thoughtful  consideration  of  America's  most 
serious  problem.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
calling  upon  those  who  criticize  and  con- 
demn, to  do  so  responsibly  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  national  Interest.  The  challenge  is 
too  great  to  permit  anything  less. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  telling 
you  a  story. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  In  a  visit  to  the  White  House  one  after- 
noon a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Ilia 
President's  schedule  called  for  a  10  to  IS 
minute  courtesy  call,  and  we  were  delighted 
that  the  time  had  been  made  available. 
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But  Prealdent  Nixon  found  himself  with 
people  he  liked,  people  he  understood,  peo- 
ple who  embodied  tbe  vary  virtues  be  hopes 
for  in  all  Americans.  These  were  men  who 
love  their  country,  men  who  are  proud  they 
are  American  dtlaana,  men  who  are  daeply 
oonoarosd  with  keeping  family  life  strong, 
man  who  know  ths  strength  of  divine  faltb. 
These  were  the  President's  kind  of  people. 

Ttiat  so-called  "courtesy  call"  wasnt  lim- 
ited to  10  or  IS  minutes,  my  friends.  The 
President  kept  the  group  for  an  hour  azui  a 
qtiarterl  Believe  me,  there  are  very  few 
groups  who  are  permitted  that  much  time 
with  the  President!  He  listened  and  he 
learned.  It  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
and  yes — inspirational — moments  of  my  life. 

And  so  on  this  October  evening — here  in 
the  heartland  of  a  Nation  that  was  wilderness 
unknown  to  civilised  man  in  the  year  1403 — 
we  celebrate  the  discovery  of  America  and 
we  renew  our  pledge  to  keep  brightly  lit  the 
dream  of  Columbus  the  navigator. 

On  this — the  first  national  celebration  of 
OolumbuB  Day — we  do  well  to  renew  our  ded- 
ication, our  spirit,  to  God,  to  homeland,  and 
to  family. 

May  Ood  bless  you  all,  and  may  the  spirit 
of  this  great  holiday  be  expressed  through- 
out our  Nation  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  you  show  here. 

Thank  you. 


DEPENDENCE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
UPON  SOVIET  UNION  FOR  CHROME 
ORE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  YisanaA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Citizen  of  September  7 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
dependence  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore. 

The  editorial  rightly  commends  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATER)  for  sixtnsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  end  our  dependence 
upon  Russia. 

The  present  situation  is  dangerous  to 
the  United  States  and  in  addition  creates 
a  severe  economic  disadvantage  for  this 
country. 

I  CLsk  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Russian  Chrome,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russian  Chbomi 

Should  the  United  States  be  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  material  vital 
to  our  national  defense? 

Arizona  Sens.  Paul  Fannin  and  Barry 
Ooldwater  think  not,  and  they  are  right. 
That  is  why  they  are  co-sponsoring  with  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  D-Va..  legislation  that 
would  correct  this  undesirable  situation. 

The  material  in  question  is  chrome  ore. 
essential  in  jet  aircraft,  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines.  There  is  no  domestic  production 
of  this  strategic  material  and  for  many  years 
the  United  States  relied  for  its  supply  prin- 
cipally on  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  hasnt  run  out  of  chrome  but. 
following  the  lead  of  the  United  Nations. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  slapped  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Rhodesia. 

We  then  turned  to  Russia,  tbe  next  largest 
chrome  ore  producer.   Since  becoming  our 
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prime  source,  tbe  Russians  have  raised  the 
price  per  ton  of  this  ore  from  $36  to  $73. 

The  price  Increase  Is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  nearly  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  to  depend  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
critical  defense  material. 

The  Byrd-Fannin-Qoldwater  proposal  to 
permit  us  to  buy  chrome  ore  from  Rhodeaia 
deeerves  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 


THE  PENDULUM  IS  SWINQINa 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
Copely  Newspapers,  recently  delivered  a 
sense-making  speech  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  drew 
upon  his  experience  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary imder  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 
Mr.  Capen  said  some  tilings  tliat  are 
wortiiy  of  our  attention  and  our  thoughts. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  his  remarks  to 
my  colleagues: 

TKX    PEMDVLTTM    Is    SWDIGINO 

This  is  my  flrst  speech  in  the  Bay  Area 
since  retiu'ning  to  California  after  serving 
two  and  a  half  years  as  an  appointee  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Like  my  associates  at  the  Pentagon,  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the  dy- 
namic leaderahip  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird.  President  Nixon  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedicated  or 
more  effective  leader  for  that  demanding 
poet. 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  to  run 
the  wide-spread  Defense  Department,  as  com- 
plex as  it  is.  Secretary  Laird  inspired  a  team- 
work approach  and  dedication  to  service  un- 
matched in  the  Pentagon's  history. 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  Issues, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator,  and 
his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  improved  understanding  of  crit- 
ical national  security  Issuee — particularly 
those  beyond  Vietnam. 

And,  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
under  constant  criticism — some  constructive, 
much  of  It  irresponsible. 

From  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administration 
made  it  clear  that  it  would  avoid  debating 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  gone 
into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  or  once  doing 
so,  whether  our  professional  miltary  leaders 
were  given  propter  authority  to  execute  that 
war  as  promptly  and  successfully  as  our 
capabilities  would  have  permitted  In  the  early 
19608. 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  In  Southeast  Asia.  That 
objective  Is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward  a  geieralion  of  peace. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  oeen  imminently  successful  in 
terminating  our  country's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circumstances 
they  Inherited  In  January  1969. 

What  were  those  clrcumatancas?  First, 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
than  through  negotiations.  No  one  under- 
stood that  reality  better  than  the  enemy, 
and  the  pathetic  record  in  Paris  is  tasUmony 
to  the  other  side's  lack  of  incentlvt  for  seri- 
ous negotiations. 

By  January  1989  we  had  cashed  In  a  key 
military  chip  whan  President  Johnson 
halted  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — 
just  four  days  before  the  1968  Presidential 
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eiecUon — with  iitUe  in  return  from  tbe 
enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  oOloe, 
the  American  troop  oslllng  In  Vietnam  was 
649,600.  and  inc^eaalng  rapidly.  As  many  aa 
600  Amertcana  ware  dying  each  week  and  the 
war  was  costing  In  excess  of  $38  bUllon  a 
year. 

-These  were  tbe  sad  reaUUes  in  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nlzon  were 
aztremtiy  limited,  to  say  the  least.  But  what 
has  happened  since  that  time? 

First,  we  are  gerttlng  out  of  ^etnam.  By 
this  fall,  more  than  865.000  Americans  will 
have  1>een  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  tbe  same  time,  VB.  casualties  have  been 
cut  from  s<Hne  BOO  a  week  to  leas  than  15  a 
week.  Even  one  casualty  is  too  many,  but  I 
believe  this  progress  U  significant. 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuta  the 
coet  of  the  war  has  bean  reduced  by  76 
per  cent  thus  permitting  a  reordering  of 
priorities  at  home. 

Today,  national  pools  indicate  that  tbe 
war  is  fading  rapidly  as  an  Issue  In  America. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  have  built  their 
national  reputations  as  obstructionists, 
linger  on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the 
war  issue  alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals. 
Tragically,  their  only  result  has  been  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  tbe  enemy. 

Congressional  critics  meet  with  the  other 
side  in  Parts,  issue  report*  oo  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions, 
to  make  sweeping  pronouncements,  or  to 
wrtte  edltortals  calling  for  more  rapid  with- 
drawal rates  and  fixed  deadlines. 

Certainly,  It  is  easier  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  It  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting  peace,  not  political  expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  have  shown  that  courage. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamizatlon  program  were  the  verv  doIIcv 
makers  who  got  us  Into  the  war,  who  did  not 
have  a  program  for  ending  It  while  they  were 
in  ofHce.  but  who  now  expound  all  the  an- 
swers from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offlces  or 
from  some  far-off  campus. 

In  the  early  19608  our  country  had  the 
tools  to  win  the  war  decisively.  But  our 
elected  leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate 
the  national  will  to  do  so. 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  "buslneas  as 
usual"  iwsls.  building  up  huge  deficits  each 
vear  because  our  government  was  unwilling 
to  establish  national  spending  priorities. 
Many  of  todav's  economic  problems  are  a 
direct  result  of  that  policy  of  the  mld-lseOs. 

At  this  point  history  will  judge  those  who 
Kot  our  country  into  Vietnam,  lust  as  t^at 
history  will  also  judge  whether  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  the  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out. 

In  either  instance,  the  ultimate  respon- 
slbUlty  must  be  assumed  by  our  elected  civi- 
lian leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces.  Our 
mllltarv  leaders  Implement  national  policy, 
not  set  It  For  too  long  the  man  In  uniform 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  decisions 
mnde  bv  civilians 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uniform 
provide  the  iiackbone  of  our  national  security 
and  they  deserve  our  respect. 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  po- 
tential adversaries.  They  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  It  is  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  the  last  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  ovar  and 
further  cuts  in  defense  spending  poeslbie. 

Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg- 
islate peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our  de- 
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fense  posture  In  Congress.  Why?  Because  our 
adversaries  are  moving  In  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Today,  the  aovleta  are  moving  ahead  of  us 
in  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  aircraft, 
ships,  military  research  and  conventional 
forces. 

While  we  were  bogged  down  In  Vietnam — 
at  a  total  coat  of  »13S  billion — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for  some- 
thing less  than  113  billion.  They  did  not  use 
that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to  fund 
domestic  programs  In  Russia.  All  during  the 
1960s  Soviet  military  budgets  were  roughly 
at  the  same  level  as  defense  spending  In 
America  which  Included  the  burden  of  Viet- 
nam. Just  lock  at  the  record. 

The  Soviets  Increased  their  submarine 
force  by  more  than  400  percent.  They  have 
increased  ICBM  launchers  by  over  500  per- 
cent and  are  currently  45  percent  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  m  total  number  of  ICBM  nuclear 
launchers. 

They  built  a  modern  Navy  that  now  ahows 
the  Soviet  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasu.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around 
Hawaii. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  steam  some  18.000  ship  days 
thU  year.  In  1966  they  were  present  a  total 
of  750  days. 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  In  the  United  States.  This  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans  because 
It  measures  the  Importance  the  Soviets  place 
on  reducing  our  technological  lead  within  the 
next  Sve  to  seven  years. 

Even  whUe  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expansion  policy,  the  U.S.  naoves 
to  curtail  Its  overseas  commitments,  partly 
as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness  over  a 
long  and  costly  war. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
Insisting  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense  pro- 
grama  while  Insisting  that  our  allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  security 
reqiarementa.  The  latter  phUosophy  Is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  la  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  through  partnerahlp, 
strength  and  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  as 
policeman  of  the  world.  Our  needs  at  home 
are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our  material 
resources  too  great. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  United 
States  co\ild  do  more  for  Its  allies  than  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  literally 
rebuilt  economies  of  the  victorious  and  van- 
quished alike.  We  have  given  bUUona  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thousands 
of  troops  In  scores  of  countries  around  the 
globe. 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  have  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  military  manpower. 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy,  more  than 
400.000  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  overseas.  The  biilk,  of  course, 
have  come  from  Vietnam.  But,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  been  applied  elsewhere  as  well. 
In  Korea,  US.  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  20.000  men.  This  Is  a  rover- 
sal  of  a  commitment  to  that  country  where 
we  have  maintained  more  than  60,000  Ameri- 
cans for  some  eighteen  years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  U.S.  forces  have 
been  carried  out  In  Japan,  ThaUand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  NATO  the  concept  of  burden 
sharing  Is  being  developed,  again  on  the 
principle  that  our  allies  must  assume  a 
greater  defense  responsibility. 

An  important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  willingness  to  negotiate, 
doing  so  from  a  position  of  sufficient  strength. 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment*  baa 
been  Impressive. 

The  United  States  Is  pursuing  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  m  the  volatile  Middle 
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East  crisis.  We  have  negotiated  the  turnover 
to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  moat  sensitive  Issue 
for  the  Japaneae. 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ocean  floor.  He  has  car- 
ried the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
through  to  ratification  and  he  has  renounced 
the  uae  of  biological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successful  conclualon 
to  the  SALT  talks.  The  goal  of  these  Impor- 
tant negotiations  Is  to  curtail  the  arms  race 
which  as  I  Indicated  earlier  has  been  rapidly 
accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  moat  dramatically,  In  this  spirit  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  President  haa  moved  forward 
to  revive  oxir  country's  relationships  with 
Blalnland  China,  an  area  Involving  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population. 

Certainly  we  hoi>e  for  success  In  these  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race  and  to 
Improve  relatlonahlpe  with  our  potential  ad- 
versariea.  That  success  will  come,  however, 
only  If  thoee  who  oppose  us  respect  our  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong 
militarily. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  U.S.  defense  posture  but  will  Insist 
upon  It  In  the  years  ahead.  However,  our 
voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  Its  men  in 
uniform  or  on  Its  weapons,  as  Important  as 
thoee  capabilities  are.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  nation  in  the  1970s  must  be  based  alao 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  on  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  and  on  the  will  of 
our  people. 

The  day  Is  paat  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide moat  of  the  defense  for  our  allies.  They 
must  ahare  In  this  burden. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  afford  to  aa- 
Bume  the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  Western  World.  That  respon- 
sibility also  must  be  shared  more  equally 
with  our  allies. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford  to 
build  a  wall  around  our  country,  withdrawing 
from  the  competition  and  security  needs  of 
the  world.  Those  who  clamor  to  bring  all 
American  troops  home  forget  that  their  very 
presence  abroad  has  not  caused  war  but 
rather  has  helped  to  maintain  peace. 

During  my  service  In  Washington,  I  was 
Involved  In  some  of  the  moat  complex,  dif- 
ficult problems  faced  by  this  eoimtry.  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  In  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  priority 
extending  beyond  any  temporary  expediency. 
The  negative  thinkers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  marched  in  the  streets.  They  have 
built  false  hopes.  And  they  have  comforted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adversaries 
abroad. 

Those  who  have  built  their  national  im- 
age on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  find- 
ing It  difficult  to  shift  away  from  the  tired, 
divisive  approach  of  the  past. 

Young  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  In  an  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism. They  seek  positive  approaches  and 
personal  Involvement  in  efforts  to  build  a 
better  America. 

Like  you  and  mo,  they  resent  the  tarring 
of  all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcom- 
ings. How  ridiculous  It  Is,  for  example,  to 
charge — as  one  senator  recently  did — that  all 
America  is  sick  because  our  prisons  are  sick. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that  destructive 
approach  In  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  Is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly 
and  candidly.  We  banner  our  shortcomings 
across  our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  In 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  a  symbol  of  a 
crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however,  is  that 
as  we  Identify  a  problem,  as  we  debate  It 
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publicly,  wo  work  to  solve  It— and  succeed 
In  doing  so.  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on 
balance,  the  best  and  most  successful  way  of 
life  ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  been  confident  that  our  problems 
could  be  oorrected;  that  dreama  could  be 
embodied  in  acUon.  and  that  a  better  life 
would  be  achieved.  But  we  have  always 
known,  aa  we  do  today,  that  we  would  have 
to  work  for  It. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  aucceaBful, 
not  by  thinking  we  wotild  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  would  win.  Too  often  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost  na- 
tional guilt  oocnplex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  thoee  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society  in 
protest  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not  create. 

Dreams  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
through  heroin,  m  a  commune  or  on  a  wreck- 
ing crew.  Most  young  pec^le  know  that. 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives 
In  an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence.  Our  task  la  to  capture  their  imagi- 
nation and  Involvement  In  our  endless  search 
for  a  better  America.  There  are  new  goals  to 
set,  new  records  to  break,  new  problems  to 
solve.  A  new  day  Is  dawning  and  America's 
optimism  to  meet  thoee  opportunities  Is 
buUdlng. 

Tee,  the  pendulum  Is  swinging. 


THE    GRADUATE    SCHOOL    OF    THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Washington  DsOly 
News  wrote  recently  that  one  of  the  best- 
kept  secrets  in  Washington  Is  the  exist- 
ence here  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  has — 

More  students — 19.000 — than  there  are 
undergraduates  at  any  of  the  City's  major 
universities — George  Washington,  George- 
town. Howard,  American.  Catholic,  or  PCC. 

The  institution  is  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  celebrating  its  50th  birthday  an- 
niversary this  year. 

The  Graduate  School  opened  its  doors 
In  September  1921,  with  nine  courses, 
eight  teachers,  and  319  students,  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Today  the  Graduate  School,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  its  fees,  annually  en- 
rolls more  than  21.000  students,  offers  600 
courses,  and  has  a  faculty  of  750. 

In  the  50  years  since  1921,  some  354,000 
men  and  women  have  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School.  Thousands  of  others 
have  shared  the  knowledge  from  Its  pub- 
lic lectures,  publications,  counseling 
services,  television  programs,  and  referral 
services.  In  1969,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
Join  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  Mr. 
Robert  Merrlam.  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  a  panel 
discussion,  a  part  of  the  Graduate 
School's  lecture  series,  on  the  subject 
"Federalism  Today." 

Although  a  majority  of  today's  stu- 
dents and  teachers  In  the  Graduate 
School  are  Federal  employees,  many  of 
the  students  are  not,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  instructors  come  from  busi- 


ness groups,  universities,  and  founda- 
tions. The  Graduate  School  does  not  con- 
fer degrees,  but  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission accepts  its  credit*  for  examina- 
tion and  qualification  purposes  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  from  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  name  "Graduate  School"  was  ap- 
propriate 60  years  ago,  when  the  primary 
purpose  was  to  give  graduate-level  train- 
ing. Since  then,  the  words  "a  center  for 
continuing  education"  have  been  added 
to  the  name.  These  latter  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  school  now  offers  courses 
for  everyone,  regardless  of  his  educa- 
tional background. 

Among  those  who  have  attended  grad- 
uate school  courses  are  congressional 
employees,  who  have  signed  up  for  the 
regular  courses  ranging  from  shorthand 
to  photography,  from  mathematics  to 
ecology.  This  past  year  478  congressional 
employees  were  registered  In  evening 
classes  at  the  graduate  school. 

They  aiso  have  had  courses  tailored 
to  their  specific  needs.   For  nearly   25 
years,  the  graduate  school  curriculum 
has  Included  a  course  in  Administrative 
Operations  for  Congressional  Assistants. 
It  is  what  I  would  call  a  "nuts  and  bolts" 
course  for  congressional  staff  members — 
a    once-over-llghtly    on    such    subjects 
as  services  and  allowances,  oflBce  routine, 
newsletters  and  news  releases,  the  use  of 
House  and  Senate  documents,  and  the 
like.  Since  the  spring  semester  of  1969, 
this  course  has  been  taught  by  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Brit  Englund.  A 
few  years  ago.  at  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentaUve   Zablocki,   of   Wisconsin,   the 
graduate  school  set  up  a  class  in  speed- 
reading  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. There  is  also  a  course  in  congres- 
sional procedures,  taught  by  Keith  Ed- 
ward HaU,  legislative  assistant  to  Rep- 
resentative QuiK.  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Dally 
News  is  not  the  only  publlcaUon  to  join 
us  In  wishing  a  happy  birthday  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Gradu- 
ate School.  Similar  editorials  were  pub- 
lished also  to  the  Washington  Post  the 
Sunday  Star,  and  the  Federal  Times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept    1 
19711 
The    Campos    on    the    Maix 
One  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  Washington 
must  be  the  existence  here  of  a  college  with 
more  students  (19,000)  than  there  are  under- 
graduates  at   any   of   the  city's   major  uni- 
versities,    including     George     Washington. 
Georgetown.  Howard,  American,  Catholic,  or 
FCC. 

Give  up? 

It's  the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  college  of  such  becoming 
modesty  that  hardly  anyone  except  its  stu- 
dents, enrolled  In  600  different  coxirses 
taught  by  760  part-time  teachers  In  class- 
rooms spread  thru  50  buildings  here,  knows 
of  Its  existence,  let  along  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  60  years  as  of 
today— at  no  cost  to  the  government.  It  pays 
for  Itself. 

Most  of  the  19,000  "Graduata  School"  stu- 
dents are  Federal  employees  or  their  wives 
and  sometimes  chUdren.  But,  In  practice, 
any  "qualified"  person  is  eligible,  the  criteria 
for  eligibility  being  largely  one's  motivation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which.  In  this  remarkably  relaxed  and  open- 
minded  school,  tends  to  run  very  high. 

TiUtlon  Is  pleasanUy  low:  $22  for  a  semes- 
tar  hour. 

Except  for  a  relative  handful  taking 
courses  by  oorrespondenoe  or  enroUed  In  spe- 
cial field  programs,  the  bulk  of  the  student 
body  goes  to  class  at  night  In  various  down- 
town federal  buUdlngs.  coUecUvely  known 
as  the  "Campus  on  the  Mall." 

Among  the  600  courses  offered  are  some  26 
In  math,  37  in  foreign  languages  (including 
SwahUl  and  Mandarin  Chinese),  20  In  office 
operation,  48  In  automatic  data  processing 
pluf  something  in  almost  any  field  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  want  to  explore— 
physics,  chemistry,  mushrooms,  fungi  in- 
secta,  blrdllfe,  speUlng,  speaking,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  rocks,  fossils,  coniferous  forests, 
modem  drama,  oceanography,  official  writ- 
ing, practical  English  usage,  etching,  sculp- 
ture, pottary,  African  art,  great  books  and 
the  great  outdoors. 

That's  for  practical  scholars.  Dreamers 
can  take  Robert  L.  Birch's  noncredlt  course 
In  Poems.  PuzzUes,  Puna  and  Paradoxes,  of 
which  the  catalog  says: 

How  to  shape  words  to  hook  an  idea  Into 
the  mind  to  let  It  germlnata  and  take  root. 
Hooks:  Caar  Donyk  paradox:  lams  and 
waama.  Do-lt-youraelf  thinking  kite.  One- 
Tooth  Rhee  and  1-2-3.  M.  Zero  Milestone's 
broth-er.  Reverse  English  and  Grin-lsh 
LogopoUutlon  and  Info-mudcat  Indexes  and 
burro-cratlc  folklore.  Pedro.  Can  a  bee  rest- 
ing? 

The  Idea  of  all  this  exciting  academe  Is 
what  la  generally  regarded  to  be  the  great 
btffeauoratlc  wasteland  of  government  Is  to 
Improve  the  federal  service  by  giving  ite  em- 
ployes a  chance  to  Improve  themselves. 

The  Agriculture  Department  haa  always 
been  in  the  teaching  game.  The  statute 
which  set  It  up  In  1862  provided  that  It  was 
to  "disseminate  agricultural  InformaUon  tn 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word."  It  has 
simply  picked  up  this  challenge  and  run 
down  the  field  with  It. 

The  Graduate  School's  director  for  the 
past  13  years  la  John  Holden.  a  mild- 
mannered  man  with  the  look  of  a  small- 
town pharmacist  until  one  reaUzes  the 
magTiltude  of  the  experiment  In  Adult  educa- 
tion he  haa  undertaken  here.  And  his  success 
with  It. 

There  Is  nothing  fancy  about  Dr.  Holden, 
Just  as  there  la  nothing  fancy  about  his 
"Campus  on  the  Mall." 

The  school  gives  credlte  for  courses  taken, 
but  It  grants  no  degrees.  "We'd  rather  be 
a  first-class  continuing  educaUon  program 
than  a  fourth-class,  degree-granting  institu- 
tion," Dr.  Holden  says.  "Our  students — most 
of  them  high  school  graduates,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  that — pay  a  little  fee  and  work 
very  hard.  Our  faculty  members  get  little 
pay  and  work  harder.  Our  full-time  staff  get 
a  full  salary,  but  they  have  to  work  even 
harder  still.  And  everybody  benefits." 

The  Washington  Dally  News  takes  partic- 
ular pleasure  In  saluting  a  school  which 
started  the  same  year  we  did  (we'll  also  be 
50  this  faU )  and  In  lifting,  a  little,  the  buahel 
beneath  which  It  hides  Ite  light. 
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eonoentratlng  Instead  on  offering  Interesting 
and  useful  ooursee — ^more  than  600  clasaes  in 
everythli^  from  Svahlll  to  space  science, 
urban  economics,  art,  psychology  and  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Though  the  school  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  train  scientific  workers  at  UJ3J3JL, 
both  Ito  curriculimi  and  student  body  have 
expanded  to  the  point  where  agriculture  «n- 
ployees  make  up  only  a  fraction  of  the  8,800 
student  enrollment. 

In  saluting  the  Graduate  School,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  S.  P.  Marland  Jr. 
noted  that  rather  than  offering  degrees,  the 
Institution  offers  fulflllment.  "This  seems  to 
me  to  say  you  are  more  concerned  with 
teaching  and  learning  than  with  symbols  or 
academic  trimmings."  Don  Paarlberg,  chair- 
man of  the  school's  general  administration 
board  and  John  B.  Holden,  director  for  the 
last  13  years,  agree  that  education  should  be 
"a  consumers  good  as  well  as  a  producers 
good  ...  for  pleasure  as  weU  as  for  sharp- 
ening of  the  inteUect  and  for  the  earning  of 
Income." 

Registration  for  the  fall  term  will  be  con- 
ducted from  September  11  to  18.  Anyone 
Interested  In  finding  out  more  about  courses 
may  call  the  school  at  388-2077. 

Happy  BirthdatI 
Educational  success  stories  are  so  rare  these 
days  that  any  that  crops  up  merlte  note. 
When  the  success  occurs  in  our  own  back- 
yard, so  much  the  better.  And  when  the  pub- 
lic service  performed  Is  as  valuable  as  that 
of  the  Graduate  School.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  celebrating  Ite  60th  an- 
niversary this  month,  a  heartfelt  salute  be- 
comes a  distinct  pleasure. 

This  extraordinary  enterprise  was  begun  In 
1921  mainly  to  help  a  handful  of  Agriculture 
Department    sclentlste.    By    now    It    enrolls 
more  than  20,000  studente  (many  with  no 
governmental  connections)  in  more  than  600 
courses  that  range  from  the  ecology  of  the 
Potomac  River  through  iJandarin  Chinese  to 
the   Intricacies  of   budget  accounting.   The 
classes,  malrUy  at  night,  are  spread  all  over 
town.  There  is  a  faculty  of  760.  paid  by  en- 
roUment  fees.  The  goal,  stated  quite  simply. 
Is  to  advance  any  student  as  many  steps  up 
the  ladder  toward  his  objective  as  he  wishes 
to  go.  whether  the  objective  Is  professional 
achievement,  economic  advancement  or  per- 
sonal   fulfillment.    And    the    most    amazing 
thing  of  all  Is  that  a  healthy  segment  of  our 
population— to  their  positive  detriment.  It 
seems  to  us — are  unaware  that  this  great 
storehouse    of    educational    resources    even 
exlste. 

At  a  birthday  dinner  the  other  tUgfat.  an 
official  of  the  school  summed  up  all  this  In 
a  few  lines  worth  repeating.  The  Graduate 
School,  he  said,  "has  no  campus,  no  endow- 
ment, no  football  team.  It  receives  no  appro- 
priated funds  and  It  grante  no  degrees.  Tet. 
over  Ite  60  years,  it  has  provided  the  Incre- 
mente  of  learning  and  enjoyment  that  have 
enriched  the  lives  of  more  than  a  third  of 
a  minion  studente." 

Well  said,  well  done,  and  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  6,  1971 J 
At  50.  STH.L  A  Unique  School 


One  of  the  most  successful  institutions  of 
higher  leeriUng  around  town  celebrated  Ite 
60th  birthday  last  week — an  Impressive  mUe- 
stone  for  a  school  with  more  than  21.000 
studente  but  no  endowment,  no  federal  ap- 
propriation, no  degrees  and  no  campus.  In 
fact,  even  Ite  name  Is  somewhat  misleading, 
for  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  not  really  a  graduate 
school,  but  a  center  of  "continuing  educa- 
tion" for  all  adtUte,  and  Ite  main  connection 
with  U.S.D.A.  U  simply  that  the  dep«uament 
provides  office  and  classroom  space. 

The  school   isn't  concerned  with  all  the 
trappings   of   the   degree-granting   business. 


(Prom  the  Federal    (D.C.)   "nmee, 

Sept.  16,  1971] 

Annivtrsart 

Congratulations  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  reach- 
ing the  half-century  mark. 

The  school  draws  Ite  faculty  and  studente 
from  every  branch  of  the  federal  government 
and  virtually  every  agency  within  every 
branch. 

In  the  past  60  years  more  than  300,000 
government  workers  have  received  training 
through  the  program.  Thousands  of  others 
have  benefited  from  ite  public  lectures,  pub- 
lications, and  coTjnseUng  services. 

It  took  men  of  great  vision  in  I02I  to  fore- 
see the  need  for  providing  a  means  by  which 
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government  employees  eotUd  be  encoursged 
to  further  their  education.  The  vucoeee  of 
the  prognm  since  that  time  shows  how  rlybt 
they  were. 

In  addition  to  serving  m  a  eommunlcatlona 
link  within  the  government  family,  the  pro- 
grams give  employes  a  chance  to  raise  their 
earning  power,  Increase  their  efficiency,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  service. 


HOSPITAL  COSTS  RISINa  FOR 
MEDICARE  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MAsaACHTJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  October  4.  1971  || 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  medicare  program  was 
conceived,  it  was  hoped  that  the  pro- 
g]-am  would  relieve  many  families  and  in- 
dividuals of  the  anxiety  and  burdens 
that  accompany  the  costs  of  required 
doctor  and  hospital  services. 

It  is  disconcerting  then  to  take  notice 
of  the  announcement  this  weekend  by 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Elliot  Richardson,  that  effective 
January  1,  1972,  medicare  recipients  who 
are  hospitalized  are  responsible  for  the 
first  $68  of  their  hospital  bill,  instead  of 
the  present  $60.  This  announcement  by 
Secretary  Richardson  at  a  time  when  the 
President  has  in  effect  a  wage-price 
freeze  runs  counter  to  the  administiti- 
tlon's  whole  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. What  particularly  concerns  me  is 
the  fact  that  Secretai^  Richardson  on 
Saturday  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
hospital  costs  are  rising  substantially  and 
we  must — 

Put  a  brake  on  hoepltal  cost  escalation — 
It  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Administration. 

I  am  sure  that  the  problem  worries 
the  administration.  Therefore,  what 
would  be  a  more  effective  way  of  dem- 
onstrating this  would  be  through,  not 
only  a  cost  control  program  for  hospitals, 
in  piiase  n  of  the  administration  eco- 
nomic game  plan,  but  also  for  the  con-  . 
sumer.  ' 

Aside  from  the  immediate  freeze  on 
medicare  deductible  costs  and  also  the 
upcoming  review  of  the  part  B  medicare 
premium  rates,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
President  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
review  of  the  present  poUcy  that  dictates 
that  the  health  cost  increases  be  imssed 
onto  the  consumer,  in  this  case  the  el- 
derly with  fixed  incomes. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration's price  freeze  program  obviously 
rests  in  the  end  on  public  support  emd 
confidence.  Like  so  much  else  about  what 
makes  an  economy  healthy  or  ill,  psy- 
chological considerations  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  a  key  consideration.  Without  the 
right  psychological  environment  no  ad- 
ministration economic  program  can  pos- 
sibly siicceed.  This  is  the  aspect  of  Sec- 
retaiy  Richardson's  announcement  that 
troubles  me  the  most  In  terms  of  the 
consistency  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. If  In  the  weeks  ahead  we  have 
many  more  announcements  like  this 
about  price  Increases  for  services  once 
the  price  freeze  Is  lifted,  then  whatever 
gains  will  have  been  scored  by  the  pro- 
gram during  the  90  days  it  is  in  effect, 
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will  be  largely  wiped  out  in  a  rush  to 
raise  prices. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  should  be 
giving  the  lead,  setting  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  I  think  this  la  a 
poor  example  indeed.  IxxAed  at  on  a 
percentage  wide  basis  this  |8  increase  Is 
a  13V^-peroent  Increase  tn  the  cost  of 
medical  service.  To  sometme  living  on 
social  security  benefits  who  is  used  to 
watching  percentage  increases  in  cost 
of  living  very  carefully,  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant Increase.  A  13 ^-percent  Increase  in 
services  in  one  sector  of  the  economy — 
the  result  of  a  Oovemment  announce- 
ment— Is  a  bad  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

Quite  apart  from  the  real  effect  of  this 
Increase  on  the  consumer  and  psychol- 
loglcally  on  the  success  of  the  wage-prloe 
freeze  progremi,  there  Is  the  further 
symbolic  impact  of  this  aniMuncement 
that  we  must  consider.  The  elderly  are 
gettli\g  a  message  from  the  President 
and  I  do  not  like  the  message.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  me  to  witness  the  ongoing 
cuts  In  the  medicare  program.  Just  re- 
cently we  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  received  the  administration 
request  to  reduce  from  60  to  15  days  the 
period  diulng  which  a  medicare  hospi- 
talized beneficiary  would  receive  cost- 
free  hospitalization.  This,  of  course, 
would  place  the  burden  of  rising  medical 
bills  on  the  shoulders  of  those  least  able 
to  pay — elderly  patients  with  long-  or 
medium-duration  hospital  stays.  It  Is  a 
test  of  logic  to  imderstand  why  medicare 
recipients  are  penalized  by  increasing 
their  hospital  costs  in  direct  relation  to 
their  illness.  In  the  end,  the  number  of 
days  covered  was  raised  in  H.R.  1  to  30 
days,  but  this  is  still  not  sufficient.  Cur- 
rent law  makes  no  provision  for  payment 
until  after  the  60th  day. 


October  Uj  1971 


October  4,  1971 


SENATOR  BILL  BROCK'S  APPEAL  TO 
PARENTS  SETS  TONE  FOR  OB- 
SERVANCE OP  DRUG  ABUSE  PRE- 
VENTION WEEK 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TKStlEaBTM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  second  annual  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week,  I  feel  it  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  realize  the  primary  role  we. 
as  parents,  play  in  effectively  dealing 
with  the  menace  of  drugs  in  today's  so- 
ciety. 

Senator  Bill  Brock  has  outlined  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  we  face  and 
the  responsibility  parents  have  in  meet- 
ing it  in  his  weekJy  news  colunin.  Out- 
look. His  appeal  to  parents  should  be 
emphasized  time  and  time  again,  not  only 
during  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week,  Oc- 
tober 3-9,  but  throughout  the  months 
ahead  as  we  eradicate  this  blight  from 
the  national  scene. 

Senator  Brock's  Outlook  column  fol- 
lows : 

OxrcxooK 

(By  Senator  Bnx  Brock) 

October  3.  1971.  marks  our  second  annual 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week,  under  Presi- 
dential proclamation. 


Drug  abuaa  haa  beooma  a  paramount  prob- 
leax.  not  only  for  Teaneaaeans  (where  heroin 
addiction  baa  doublad  in  the  past  10  years), 
but  for  our  entire  nation.  It  baa  always  been 
easy  to  regard  the  tragedy  of  drag  abuse  as 
"someone  Mae's  problem."  But  In  recent 
years  we  have  seen  tbU  tragedy  brought — 
often  literally — to  all  Americans. 

We  have  learned  that  "drug  abuae"  refers 
not  only  to  the  crime-prone  heroin  addict, 
with  over  1,000  heroin  fatalities  annually  in 
New  York  City,  but  also  It  refers  to  the  subur- 
ban housewife  dependent  on  tranquUlaers  or 
diet  pills;  to  the  truck  driver  over-reliant  on 
pep  pills;  to  the  student  leaning  on  am- 
phetamines to  help  him  cram  for  exams;  even 
to  preteena  snimng  glue. 

What  does  a  nation  with  phenomenal  tecb- 
nologlcal  advancement  and  material  wealth 
gain  when  that  same  abundance  would  per- 
mit millions  of  its  people  to  drift  Into  a 
chemical  modification  of  mind  and  mood  at 
grave  risk  to  their  health? 

What  can  a  nation  profit  when  even  a  por- 
tion of  its  members  lose  their  Ood  given  free- 
doms to  a  drug  dependence  which  controls 
the  bodies  and  warps  the  minds  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  even  the  unborn? 

President  Nlzon  haa  called  upon  officials  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  new  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  to  Join  with  educa- 
tors and  the  medical  profeselon  In  intensi- 
fying programs  to  prevent  and  reduce  drug 
abuse  among  the  young  and  all  Americana. 

I  would  make  a  special  appeal  at  this  time 
to  those  of  you  who  l>ear  the  special  trust  of 
parenthood — that  we  may  rededicate  our- 
selves responsibly  to  the  well-being  of  Ameri- 
ca's youth;  that  we  may  so  teach  them,  so 
guide  them,  so  reach  out  to  them  in  under- 
standing and  compassion,  as  to  help  them 
avoid  the  problems  that  arise  from  abuse  of 
drugs  and  help  them  to  attain  the  full 
promise  of  their  maturity. 


THE  IDEOLOGICAL  TURMOIL  OP 
THE  SIXTIES 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  I  was  privileged  to  associate 
with  13  college  students  from  Indiana, 
who  worked  as  summer  Interns  in  my 
oCQce  here.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  intelligence,  hard  work,  and  mature 
judgment  of  all  of  these  fine  yoimg  men 
and  women. 

Recently,  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
one  of  these  students,  Robert  H.  Clark, 
a  senior  at  Hanover  College  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Hanover,  Ind..  was  awarded  a 
fourth  prize  in  an  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  His 
essay.  "The  Ideological  Turmoil  of  the 
Sixties,"  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  trea- 
tises I  liave  ever  seen  on  tlie  liberal-con- 
servative debate. 

Rather  than  engaging  In  abstract  theo- 
rizing, Robert  Clark  has  followed  the 
pragmatic  course  of  judging  the  merits 
of  the  two  ideologies  by  their  fruits. 
While  the  conservative-influenced  IQSO's 
were  a  decade  of  prosperity  and  tranquil- 
lity, the  liberal -dominated  1960's  brought 
this  country  to  a  grief  for  which  we  are 
still  paying  In  the  decade  of  the  1970"s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  tills  excellent 
essay  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


and  to  the  world.  I  ask  oonsent  to  insert 
the  essay  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows : 
THa  iDKOLoaxcAL  Tuaiton,  o»  ths  Sixtim: 

Havi  the  KvxNn  of  th«  Past   10  Taaia 

VxainXD    THI    SUBSTANCK    OF    CONSXXVATIVB 
THOUGHT? 

If  in  retHMpact.  at  Issst,  the  1950s  appear 
to  have  been  reUtlvely  tranquil,  ao  the  re- 
cently eonduded  decade  seems  to  have  been 
anything  but  that.  The  "oonaervatlvlsm"  and 
"apathy"  of  tlie  Baenhower  years  gave  way 
we  are  told,  to  the  "bright  Idealism"  of  the 
New  Frontiersmen.  The  victory  of  John  Ken- 
nedy in  the  1000  elections,  we  %re  told,  her- 
alded a  new  era  of  concern  for  getting  the 
country  moving  again. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  story  of  the  election 
returns  tells  something  about  the  decade's 
ideological  turmoil— Senator  Barry  Ooldwa- 
ter's  defeat  in  1964,  the  Republican  resur- 
rection In  1966,  and  Richard  Nixon's  election 
two  years  later.  Liberalism  won  lu  greatest 
victory  in  1964  (InadvertenUy,  perhaps,  since 
many  considered  Senator  Ooldwater  a  radical 
and  Johnson  a  middle-of-the-road  candi- 
date). Since  then,  however,  liberalism  has 
faltered,  not  so  much  because  of  the  fickle 
nature  of  the  American  electorate,  but  be- 
cause of  lu  own  weight  and  legacy.  Viewing 
his  election  as  a  mandate  for  liberalism,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  initiated  a  "Great  Society" 
which  he  felt  confident  would  solve  America  s 
problems — and  quickly. 

Over  ten  years  have  passed  since  Ken- 
nedys Inauguration,  and  today  we  can  look 
back  with  at  least  a  measure  of  historical 
objectivity  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  liberalism  and  the  promise  of 
the  conservative  alternative. 

Liberalism  did  Indeed  get  the  country  mov- 
ing again.  It  moved  us  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  Into  Vietnam.  It  gave  us  a  series  of 
deficit  budgets  that  Increased  infiatlon  and 
ate  away  at  the  salaries  and  purchasing  power 
of  Americans.  It  initiated  and  expanded  Ul- 
conoelved  social  projecta  that  have  led  to 
disillusionment  and  disaffection  in  many 
quarters.  Its  unfulfilled  promises  sent  many 
black  citizens  into  the  street  In  proteat. 

Liberalism  contributed  greatly  to  the  in- 
creased bureaucratization  and  impersonallsa- 
tlon  that  liave  alienated  even  many  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  radical  left.  The  radical 
left,  however,  has  generally  attributed  the 
ills  of  the  country  to  insufficient  liberalism 
rather  than  too  much  of  it.  Their  slogan 
"Power  to  the  People."  rather  ironically,  is  the 
antithesis  of  liberalism,  for  what  the  liberal 
has  done  in  the  forty  years  that  he  has  con- 
trolled our  government  is  to  Uke  the  power 
further  and  further  away  from  the  people. 
He  has  created  agencies  and  bureaucracies 
that  become  caught  up  in  their  own  paper- 
work and  fall  to  fight  the  ills  they  were  cre- 
ated to  fight.  Rather,  they  have  become  Ills 
In  themselves. 

It  has  remained  for  President  NUon,  in  his 
1971  State  of  the  Union  Message,  to  call  for 
a  genmne  return  of  power  to  the  people,  in 
the  form  of  sharing  federally  collected  reve- 
nues with  the  States  and  communitiee.  Tbla 
ia  a  first  step  In  decentralizing  the  govern- 
ment.  For   conservatism,    umike    liberalism, 
recognises  the  fact  that  men  are  at  best  falli- 
ble beings,  and  that  too  much  poww  In  fed- 
eral hands  poses  a  threat  to  the  liberty  of  all. 
Liberty,  in  fact.  Is  a  quality  quite  neglected 
by  the  ili>eral  who  In  his  arrogance  seeks  to 
undermine  individual  freedom  and  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  his  property  in  ths  name  of 
an   enforced  economic  and  aoolal  equality. 
But,  again  ironically,  the  very  programs  that 
are  meant  to  bring  about  this  equality  often 
do  little  more  than  expand  the  raacb  of  the 
Washington  octopus.  The  welfare  lystsm  is  a 
notorious  scandal.  Urban  rsnewal  is  costly. 
Blow,  and  wasteful — ghetto  leaders  even  have 
coined  the  slogans  "urban  renewal  Is  Negro 
removal."  Minimum  wage  laws  designed  to 
help  the  least  affluent  members  of  our  soolsty 
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bars  (orosd  smploysrs  wltb  limited  m^.,,  to 
firs  many  of  tha  peopla  ths  mi«i«.n^  stand- 
ards wmn  designed  to  help.  And  Ubaral  Oon- 
grsssss  refuse  to  modify  these  standards— 
InstMd,  thsy  say,  higbsr  minimum  wags*  are 
the  answer. 

One  of  the  great  faulU  of  Uberals  la  their 
reluctance  to  admit  thsU-  own  erron.  When 
their  Uws  faU  to  solve  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  racism  they  say  not  that  their  ap- 
proach may  have  been  wrong,  but  that  their 
laws  (In  the  face  of  "stodgy"  conservaUve 
oppoaltion)  faUed  to  go  far  enough.  That  Is 
why  the  Uberal  calls  for  higher  minimum 
wages,  more  money  for  urban  renewal,  and 
balks  at  reforming  the  welfare  system 

The  events  of  the  past  decade  have  thus 
m  a  negative  fashion  verified  the  substance 
of  conservative  thought  by  showing  the  moral 
(and  financial)  bankruptcy  of  Uberal 
thought.  But  this  negative  verification  is  not 
and  should  not  be,  enough.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  against  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  in  1968  showed  that  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  want  a  change.  And  after  forty 
years  of  a  modified  New  Deal  they  certainly 
deserve  a  change. 

The  challenge  of  conservatiam  Is  tliat  of 
restoring  to  the  forefront  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  man  as  a  part  of  the 
collective  mass  of  men;  it  is  overcoming  the 
trend  against  freedom  that  we  Americans 
are  today  confronted  with;  it  is  defending 
this  country  from  would-be  destroyers  of  our 
liberties  from  iKJth  within  and  without. 

It  is  true  conservatism,  I  suggest,  guided 
by  the  (conservative)  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution,  that  offers  the 
best  hope  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
and  the  survival  of  the  nation. 
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dlcates  the  urgent  hope  of  the  people  of 
Pasadena  for  quick  oongressloDal  action 
on  HJl.  2266. 
The  letter  foUows: 

PAaaoBMA  Umtred  Scrooi. 
DiSTSiCT  KmrcATioir  Oaw'iia, 
PoMdena,  Calif .,  Ausfiut,  31.  1971. 
Hon.  Alpbonao  Bell, 
House  of  Repretentative*. 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

DXAX  CoMoaassiCAir  Bsu.:  As  one  of  the 
school  districts  reqtiired  by  ooiirt  order  to 
integrate  its  schools  and  as  a  district  dedi- 
cated to  carrying  out  the  apir\t  as  weU  as 
the  letter  of  the  law,  we  wlah  to  commend 
you  for  the  foresight  and  initiative  you  tiave 
expreesed  in  preparing,  submitting,  and 
working  In  behalf  of  HJl.  2260. 

It  is  with  some  dismay  and  concern  that 
we  witness  the  long  delay  in  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  blU  by  Congress. 

We  wlah  you  to  know  of  our  strong  interest 
In  your  bUl.  Our  hopes  for  successfully  meet- 
ing the  unusual  oondltlons  related  to  inte- 
gration rest  greatly  on  the  prospects  that 
substantial  financial  assistance  would  be 
forthcoming.  Without  this  help,  our  task 
will  indeed  be  btirdenaome. 

Please  let  us  know  if  there  is  any  way  we 
can  assist  you  in  conveying  to  pertinent 
committees  and  the  Congress  how  vital  and 
urgent  the  passage  of  thU  bill  is  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  students  and  our  com- 
munity. 

Sincerely, 

Ramon  C.  Cosmns. 
Assistant  Superintendent  for 

Secondary  Education. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  AVERT  DECLINE 
IN  QUALITY  DUE  TO  COST  OP 
DESEGREGATION 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  WEALTHY, 
BUT  NOT  HEALTHY 


HON. 


HON. 


ALPHONZO  BEU 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2266,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971  is 
still  languishing  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  while  school  districts 
are  forced  to  search  on  their  own  to  find 
the  fimds  necessary  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion process  during  school  desegregation. 

In  case  after  case  school  districts  find 
they  must  take  funds  from  ordinary  edu- 
cational expenditures  such  as  books  and 
teaching  equipment  and  divert  resources 
into  areas  associated  solely  with  the 
logistics  of  desegregation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  school  districts 
arc  going  to  be  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Constitution  to 
incur  the  expenses  of  school  desegrega- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  must  also 
provide  the  resources  to  insure  that  de- 
segregation will  not  result  in  diminished 
educational  quaUty. 

The  Federal  Government  must  Insure 
that  the  quality  of  the  education  children 
receive  after  schools  desegregate  Is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  resegregatlon  of 
those  same  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  school  district  which  has 
attempted  to  comply  with  legal  desegre- 
gation requirements  as  smoothly  and 
effecUvely  as  possible.  This  letter  from 
the  Pasadena  Unified  School  District  Is- 


MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   XICaXQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  for 
decades  played  the  role  of  the  antagonist 
in  the  quest  of  Americans  for  improved 
health  care.  The  same  argument  is  con- 
stantly employed:  What  the  United 
States  can  do  in  the  field  of  health  care 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. True,  but  what  the  United  States  is 
capable  of  doing  and  what  it  Is  Indeed 
accomplishing  with  respect  to  providing 
adequate  health  care  for  its  citizens  are 
worlds  apart. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
yet  accept  the  AMA's  incorrect  state- 
ment of  "facts"  regarding  health  caie  de- 
livery, I  provide  for  the  Record  today  an 
article  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis,  published 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  October  4, 
1971,  which  compares  the  success  and 
economy  of  the  British  National  Health 
Service  to  the  health  care  provided  in  the 
United  States. 

The  article  follows  : 
Unttxd  Statks  Is  Wxaltht.  Bttt  Not  Hxaltrt 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London.— Wesley  Hall,  MJ)..  the  prealdent 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  visited 
Britain  last  summer  and  went  away  dls- 
treased.  He  observed  the  National  Health 
Service  in  a  small  mining  town  in  Scotland 
and  found  it  so  bad  that  Americans  would 
never  tolerate  it. 

"The  people  over  there  dont  know  any  bet- 
ter," Dr.  Hall  told  the  National  Ptmb  caub 
in  Washington  on  his  return.  "It  is  tragic." 
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B«fore  Americans  shed  too  many  tears  (or 
the  health  of  their  British  friends,  it  seemed 
wise  to  look  at  a  statistic  or  two. 

The  result  of  this  check  shows  that  Hall 
is  faithfully  maintaining  the  AMA's  well- 
known  reputation  for  accuracy  and  fair- 
mindedness. 

Infant  mortality  is  one  widely  accepted 
test  of  a  society's  standard  of  health.  In  1969, 
the  rate  In  Britain  per  1,000  live  births  was 
18  Infant  deaths:  in  the  United  States  20.7. 

Then  there  is  the  maternal  death  rate.  In 
Britain  the  1969  figure  per  100,000  births  was 
19,  the  American  27.4 

Not  only  are  those  British  figures  signifi- 
cantly better  today.  They  were  achieved,  over 
one  generation,  from  a  starting-point  much 
worse  than  America's.  In  1945  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  46  In  BrlUln,  38  in  the 
United  States.  The  maternal  death  rate  was 
an  appalling  1.260  In  Britain,  207  in  the 
United  States. 

That  generation  Is  the  one  during  which 
the  British  National  Health  Service,  the  sys- 
tem of  tax-supi)orted  medicine  for  all,  was 
created  and  grew  up. 

Of  course  that  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  spectacular  changes  In  the  figures.  But 
It  Is  certainly  not  Irrelevant  that  the  British 
standard  of  Infant  and  maternal  sin-vlval 
caught  up  with  America's  and  passed  it  pre- 
cisely during  the  years  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ice's development. 

Outside  the  maternal-infant  area,  Britain 
publishes  death  rates  for  men  and  women 
from  a  number  of  diseases.  A  table  published 
in  Social  Trends,  a  statistical  annual,  uses 
the  1950-52  average  as  a  base  of  100.  If  the 
rate  is  up  by  10  percent  In  a  later  year,  for 
example,  the  table  would  show  110. 

Seven  leading  causes  of  death  were  chosen 
completely  at  random  for  comparison  with 
American  trends:  Respiratory  tuberculosis, 
diabetes,  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  In- 
cluding coronary,  hypersensitive  heart  dis- 
ease, influenza,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
With  the  same  1950-52  base  as  100,  these 
were  the  U.S.  and  British  death  rates  for 
men   In    1967,  the  last  year  available: 

U.S.  Britain 

Tuberculosis    25  15 

Diabetes    i6o  112 

Arterlo.    leo  158 

Hyperten.    55  40 

Influenza    20  9 

Pneumonia 135  ng 

Bronchitis    253  91 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  every  one  oT  thoM  randomly  selected 
categories,  then,  the  British  figure  la  lower. 
The  death  rate  has  rtsen  less  since  1960-Sa 
than  the  American,  or  fallen  farther.  A  simi- 
lar taUe  for  women  sboirs  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon,  except  that  the  British  figures 
are  comparatively  even  better. 

Now  there  naturally  may  be  many  caxiaas 
for  the  comparative  death  rate  trends.  Amer- 
ican pollution  could  be  growing  worse  faster, 
or  family  tensions  Increasing.  But  not  even 
the  sophists  of  the  AMA  could  read  those 
figures  to  prove  that  Britons  get  Inferior 
medical  care. 

Hall  should  stop  shedding  tears  for  the 
British  and  start  worrying  about  the  real 
protolem.  That  is  the  Inadequate  medical  care 
provided  In  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

At  Its  best,  American  medicine  Is  superb, 
as  British  doctors  often  admiringly  remark. 
But  too  few  Americans  get  the  beet.  That  Is 
why  the  United  States  Is  down  farther  than 
might  be  expected  in  world  health  Ubles, 
not  only  In  comparison  with  Britain.  In  In- 
fant mortality,  for  example,  a  1969  United 
Nations  report  showed  22  countries  with  a 
lower  rate  than  ours. 

The  characteristic,  generous  answer  to 
such  evident  national  fallings  is  to  spend 
more  money.  But  we  know  by  now  that  In  the 
medical  field  that  alone  Is  no  solution.  The 
United  States  spends  about  6.9  percent  of  Its 
Oross  National  Product  on  health  and  medi- 
cal care,  Britain  only  4.9. 

What  needs  to  be  changed  Is  the  system  of 
delivering  medical  care  to  the  Individual 
American.  It  is,  as  a  British  medical  writer 
put  It,  "a  desperately  inefficient  eis  well  as  a 
heartless  way  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
modern  medicine  to  the  population.  Despite 
Its  wealth,  the  health  of  America  Is  poor." 


WESTVACXD  PLANT  CARRIES  FOR- 
WARD EXTENSIVE  POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT  PROGRAM— PEOPLE 
OF  TWO  STATES  SHARE  BENEFITS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   .STATES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  practice  to  call  attention  to  examples 


October  4,  1971 

of  slgTiiflcant  progress  by  Oovemment. 
citizens,  and  industry  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce pollution. 

It  is  important  to  do  this,  I  believe,  to 
avoid  giving  a  wrong  impression  through 
constant  reference  to  unsatisfactory  en- 
virormiental  situations.  All  segments  of 
our  society  are  making  headway  In  re- 
ducing all  types  of  pollution.  Thi^  prog- 
ress needs  to  be  recognized  for  it  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  available  to  the  American 
people. 

An  important  som-ce  of  employment  for 
people  of  two  States  is  the  paper  mill 
operated  by  Westvaco  at  Luke,  Md.,  just 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Pied- 
mont, W.  Va.  This  long-estabUshed  plant 
provides  employment  for  2,200  persons, 
approximately  800  of  them  are  West  Vir- 
ginians. 

As  a  responsible  industry  and  member 
of  the  commimity,  the  Westvaco  plant 
has  for  14  years  been  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuous program  to  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution  resulting  from  its  opera- 
tions. In  the  past  10  years,  $24  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  installation  of  fa- 
cilities for  environmental  improvement. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  90-percent  re- 
duction in  airborne  fallout  and  other 
benefits. 

At  the  present  time  the  company  is 
constructing  a  $8.5  million  recovery  fur- 
nace that  will  make  even  greater  im- 
provements in  the  air  quality  of  the 
region.  The  huge  facility  is  now  about  45 
percent  finished  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  mid-1972.  When  in  opera- 
tion it  will  reduce  odor  from  the  mill  by 
50  percent. 

While  Westvaco  has  already  effected 
significant  reductions  in  pollution,  it  has 
commitments  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  install  even  more  abatement  facilities. 

The  Westvaco  plant  at  Luke  demon- 
strates that  an  industry  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  environment  can  stop 
pollution  and  still  remain  economically 
viable.  The  experience  of  this  plant 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  business 
throughout  the  country. 
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HOrSK   OF   KKPkKSKNTATIVES— r/y(.sr/a.z/.  October  J.  7.^7/ 


The  Hoa'-t'  r-u  t  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Revcrena  Arthur  J.  Centrella, 
pastor.  Our  Lady  of  Consolation  Rectory, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

.  i!i!i  -.nstruct  thee,  and  I  will  teach 
Uiee  thi'  van  in  which  thou  shouldst 
walk  — Par. s  32:8. 

Lord.  UP  bow  our  heads,  raise  our 
hearts,  ask.i.^  Your  blessings  upon  this 
Assembly.  We  are  grateful  for  this  ex- 
pression of  unity  where  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction among   men  worshipping   You. 

We  realize  Your  concern  for  us;  how 
You  remind  us  tha'  :i  an  is  an  instrument 
of  Your  will  You  puided  man  over 
dangeroas  .sea.'^  lu  the  land  of  our  Amein- 
can  heritage:  You  brought  man  to  the 
threshold  of  liea\en  when  he  took  that 
first  giant  sU:\i  on  the  moon.  Manifest 
Your  wiU  a::d  lend  US  in  our  journey  to 
sahation 

Help  u.'s  t-r.ow  :r.  k^'.'.r.p  Vn',;  a-  Chn.^- 
liai'..-^:  first,  incrra^ins'  our  love  for  neigh- 
bor, that  we  nia\-  pledge  honor.  lo\'e.  and 
rest^ert  to  our  rountrv  and  the  Ood-gnc:i 
pri!!'  ipies  for  wh.i'h  :t  .'^t.iruis   .^men 


THE 

JOUIINAI,- 

The  SPEAKER 

Tne  Ci 

lair 

has 

exam- 

Ir-.ed   the  Journal 

of   the 

.a.-; 

dav 

s  pro- 

reedmes  and  announces  t 

t  tlie  House  his 

a;>iiroval  thereof 

Without  ob.)e<  t 

o!i     th'- 

Jour 

nal  stands 

approved 

Tliere  was  no  obiertion 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes.saee  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arnngton.  oiie  of  it.s  clerks,  announced 
that  Mr.  T.iFT  WHS  appointed  a  conferee 
on  the  bill  (HR  8629>  entitled  'An  act 
to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
SerMce  Art  to  pro\ide  increa,«ved  man- 
power for  tlie  tieallh  profe.'^.sions  and  for 
other  inirposes  ■  m  lieu  of  Mr  Prout;. . 
riecea.sed 

The  mes-saee  al.so  annouriced  that  Mr. 
Taft  wa.s  appointed  a  conferee  on  tlie 
bill  iHH  86301  entitled  -An  act  U> 
amend  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Art  to  provide  for  training  in- 
crea.sed  numbers  of  nur.ses'  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
i'routy.  decea-sed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   BY   7  HE   SPE.AKER 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar,  and  the 
Chair  will  take  only  one  unanimous -con- 
sent request  from  the  geiitleinan  from 
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Pennsylvania  to  speak  about  our  visiting 
chaplain. 

THE  REVEREND  ARTHUR  J. 
CENTRELLA 

(Mr.  EILBERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to- 
day to  welcome  the  Reverend  Arthur  J. 
Centrella,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  ol  Con- 
solation Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  parish  was  founded  in  northeast 
Philadelphia  in  1916  when  most  of  this 
area  of  the  city  \».a.s  farmland. 

Today.  Our  Lady  of  Con.solation  has 
.some  ]  400  tamilie.s  and  Father  Centrella 
i.s  the  ,"5e\e!.th  pastor  to  ,^rvf-  the  con- 
gregation 

At  a  time  wl:cn  loo  many  people  are 
complaining  about  our  youth  and  worry- 
ing about  what  li.cy  ar*  doing  I-'ather 
Ceniieaa  lia-s  been  acting 

The  parish  lias  an  active  and  well- 
rounded  youth  program  with  Feather  Cen- 
trella tiikmg  a  leading  role  m  the  .sports 
activities 

All  of  us  in  northeast  Philadelphia  are 
proud  of  this  dedicated  man  and  we  hope 
he  will  be  \\iil\  u.s  for  many  ye^ir.s  t^  come. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr      CEDERBERG      Mr      Speaker,     I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPE.AKE1-:  Lvidintly  a  quorum 
li  not  pre.sent. 

Mr  BOGtiS  Mr.  Stxraker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.sp  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  caJed  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  aTi.swcr  to  their 
nanres: 

[Roll  No    288] 


Ai,,    .rp,-V: 

Dow 

Landnim 

AddaDb- 

Edwards   L& 

Leggett 

Alil.'il,2l> 

Eshieniun 

Long.  Lji. 

A'hlev 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

I.-;;an 

Banut^ 

Pish 

M'^Clorv 

Hi(i:;ton 

Flynt 

Miller.  Calif. 

B!.'i!nllt 

Polev 

MiMsh 

HrRMO 

FraliiiKriuvbea 

Mmshall 

H  .  i:.e.  Pa. 

Fulloi.,  Pa. 

M;l<hfU 

(•..■^■v,  Tex. 

Oallajiher 

M>>&her 

("hainx'Il 

Glalmri 

M;ir[)hv    N  Y 

(  lark 

Ciruver 

Pai.smaii 

(';a».scr.   Del 

r.iibser 

PcdeU 

C'lRV 

Haipf  rn 

Price   III 

Conyers 

Harsha 

PurceU 

Da!iie  s    N  J 

Hpbert 

Rhodes 

DenhiMm 

Hi<-k.s    Ma,K.t 

RrKlino 

De:;; 

li  ..smer 

Runnels 

n:.  kinson 

Kcir.p 

Riippe 

Dmgs 

K.ii,:; 

Savior 

Shipley 
Smith.  NY. 
Teague,  Tex. 


Terry 

Wldnall 
Wilson,  Bob 


WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  363 
Members  have  ansv.ered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  ra"  wrre  d  =pensed 
with. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  uill  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS    ROSE  THOMAS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  .HR.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Rose  TliO.mas. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  a*k  unani- 
mous consent  that  ll.e  biii  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  It  ilifcjfc  objecti«i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob.^ection 


.MP^    FERNANDE  M    ALIXN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   <H.R  53: e 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Pernande  M    Allen 

Mr  H,\UL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan.- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  b«  pas'-ed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  l.*^  there  ob.'ertior  'o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  M.~- 
souri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M.ARIA   LUIGIA   DI   GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  20Ti)' 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  E>i  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tlrat  the  bill  be  pa.ssed 
over  wit.hout  pre.iudice 

The  SPE.AKER,  Ls  tiiere  ob.ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  low  a? 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection 


WILLIAM  D.  RENTIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  bebl  > 
lor  the  relief  ol  WiUiam  D   Pender. 

Mr  H.^LL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  t>e  passed  o\  er 
without   prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlerr-.an  irom 
Mi.ssouri  ■- 

There  wa.s  no  oh;ection 
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JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY, 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janls  Zalcmaiiis.  Gter- 
inide  Jansons,  Lorena  Jaiisons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coivsent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objective  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS. 


ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Anna  Maria  BaldiiU 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  tlmt  tiie  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALMAN  M    HILMY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hllmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7569) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asle 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  bill  be  pa.ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pa.ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t« 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowaf 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  5181) 

for  the   relief   of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  w.t.s  no  objeLlion. 


ESTELLE  M.  FASS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  4485' 
lor  the  relief  of  Estelle  M  Fass. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  ihc  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  Kcntlemun  from  Cal- 
ifoinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.   CLAIRE   E    BROU 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  iH.R.  6503) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire  E  Brou. 

There   belnK   no   objection,    the   Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H  R    6503 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  flnuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ainer- 
irn  in  Corigri.is  a^fiemhleel  That  the  Secrptary 
of  the  Trea.surv  Is  a>irhorU.ed  and  directed  to 
pav,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurv,  imt 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Capt^aln  Claire  E. 
Brou  (retired.  United  Statea  Air  Force  (FR 
319597:))  ).  of  Ocean  Springs.  Ml.sslsalppl,  ti'.e 
.sum  of  $100,000,  In  full  settlement  as  recogiil- 
tl.)n  and  assumption  of  the  conipas.slonate 
re.'^poiuslbUlty  of  the  United  States  for  all  her 
claims  arising  In  connection  with  Injuries  she 
-sustained  In  April  1968,  due  to  extraordlnarv 
circumstances,  while  iinderKoIng  a  diagnostic 
study  at  the  Walter  Re«d  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter. Such  injuries  left  her  parllaily  paralysed 
and  permanently  dl.'%abled. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  a-  - 
torney  on  account  of  .servlce.s  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  such  claims,  and  the  same  shall 
be  luilawful,  any  contract  t<j  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  lhl.s  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1.(X)0 

Sec  3.  The  payment  of  the  rompa.sslontwe 
ronipen.satlon  provided  for  In  this  Act  shnll 
not  be  Interpreted  as  interfering  with  (jr 
barring  any  riglu.s  of  the  said  Claire  E.  Brou 
to  compensation  or  benefits  aa  a  retired  of- 
ficer or  accruing  to  her  by  rea.son  of  her  mili- 
tary service,  and  its  acceptance  by  her  shai: 
be  in  addition  to  any  .such  rlglit.s  to  com- 
pensation or  otlier  Ijciictil.s  f.'Mm  the  United 
States. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engros,<»ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7312 > 
fur  the  relief  of  Catherine  E   Spell. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  pa,ssed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ttentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLORE  LEKANOF 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  47'  for 
the  relief  of  Flore  Lekanof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

.S     47 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(aid)  of  section  5723  of  title  8.  United 
Stales  Code,  or  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  receive,  consider,  determine, 
and  approve  any  claim  Hied  under  such 
section,  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  by  Fli>re  Lekiinof, 
of  the  District  of  Coluinbia.  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  moving 
from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  piirpo.se  ri:  accepting  civil- 
ian employment  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  said  Flore  Lekanof  having 
been  assured  by  Government  officials  prior 
to  his  accepting  s>uh  employinciU  that  the 
provisions  for  reimbursement  for  travel  aud 
moving  expenses  of  new  appointees,  author- 
ized by  sxich  section,  would  apply  to  that 
employment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DOROTHY  a.  Mccarty 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1810'  for 
the  lelief  of  Dorothy  G.  McCarty. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tlial  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRANK   J.    McCABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  186.: 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cofisent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
(ner  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.   BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994' 
foi-  tlie  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

I'liere  v  i.s  no  objection. 


HAN    CHOON    HKE    'BERNADE7TE 
HA.N    BHUNDAGEi 

Tlie  Clerk  railed  the  bill  'H.R  1867) 
for  tiie  relief  of  Han  Clioon  Hee. 

Tliere  beinjj  no  objection,  the  Clnk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH      1867 

/,"(•  it  enacted  f).v  tlje  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rrpiesentattret  of  the  United  States  of 
Anie'ua  in  Congret^  assembled.  That.  In  the 
admluLstratlon  of  the  Immij^tration  and  Na- 
tiuiuiliiv  Act,  Han  Choon  Hee  nia\   be  clas.sl- 
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fled  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101  ibM  1)  |F)  of  the  Act.  up>on  approval  of  a 
{jetltlon  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Eugene  Brundage.  citizens  ol  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  »ecllon  304  of  the  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  the  name  "Han 
Choon  Hee"  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof 
the  name  "Bernadette  Han  Brundage" 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  otit  the  word  ".^ct  " 
aud  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  tlie  following: 
"Act:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w as  lead  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernadette  Han 
Brundage." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \va.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


RONNIE    B.     iMALIT'     MORRIS    AND 
HENRY   B.    iMALIT'    MORRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  3082) 
for  relief  of  Ronnie  B.  iMaliti  Morris 
and  Henry  B.  (Malit)  Morris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R  3082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hiiu'<e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statra  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ronnie  B  (Malit)  Morris  and 
Heru-y  B.  (Malit)  Morris  may  be  claseifled  as 
children  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(l)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Gene  A 
Morris,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  the  Act :  Provided,  That 
the  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said 
beneficiaries  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
statiis  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  language 
"upon  approval  of  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word   "and" 

On  page  1.  line  8,  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  Stat-es,"  insert  the  following:  "may 
be  approved '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN  TZIMINADIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3425) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Tziminadis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H,R.  3425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  few  the 
purposes  of  the  Irtunlgratlon  and  Natlonahty 
Act,  Helen  Tzlmlnadls  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  reiBl- 
dence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 


.\ct.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (li  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 203  1.1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality   Act 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
fnent: 

Strike  out  all  after  tlie  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203  i  a)  i  1 ) 
and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.Act.  Helen  Tziminadls  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  and  Mrs  Nicholas  Eleftheriou,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneliciary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
lo. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.   MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  I  nee  Lopez  > . 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi,?- 
.'iouri? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


EDDIE  TROY  JAYNES,  JR.,   AND 
ROSA  ELENA  JAYNES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  306 1  for 
the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy  Jaynes,  Jr.,  and 
Rosa  Elena  Jaynes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mj-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
,souri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIU-KEI-FONG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  617 »  for 
the  relief  of  Siu-Kei-Fong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Slu-Kel-FVsng  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that  Act,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Hee  Fong,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 


PARK  JUNG  OK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S  1489'  for 
the  reUef  of  Park  Jung  Ok 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill  as  follows: 

S     1489 

Be  it  cnactid  by  the  Sejiati  and  House  of 
Representative!,  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immlgratlor.  and  Nation- 
ality rtct.  section  204ic)  of  that  Act,  relating 
to  the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved In  behalf  of  children  shall  be  liiap- 
plicable  in  the  case  of  a  i>etltlon  filed  iu  be- 
half of  Park  J\:ng  Ok  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Harold 
David,  citizens  of  the  United  States  The 
natural  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Park 
Jung  Ok  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEONARD  A  BUENAVENTURA  OCAR- 
IZA  AND  HER  DAUGHTER,  LUCILA 
B  OCARIZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1759  ^  for 
the  relief  of  Leonarda  Buenaventtira 
Ocariza  and  her  daughter,  Lucila  B. 
Ocariza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S  1759 
Be  zt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Leonarda  Buenaventura  Ocar- 
iza and  her  daughter,  LucUa  B.  Ocariza.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  203(a)  (2)  of  that  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  that  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  these  cases. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


JOSEPH    F     SULLIVAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1997) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  F.  Sullivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R     1997 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  151. 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  or  any  pro- 
vision of  existing  law.  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  accept 
the  late  payment  of  the  final  fee  (prescrllx-d 
In  section  41(e)  ,  title  35.  United  States  Code)  . 
In  the  application  for  United  States  Letters 
Patent  of  Joseph  F.  Sullivan  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  serial  number  680  321. 
filed  September  19.  1966  and  allowed  May 
27.  1968.  for  a  display  and  dispensing  as.sem- 
bly  as  though  no  abandonment  or  lapse  had 
ever  occurred:  Provided.  That  such  final  lee 
Is  paid  within  three  months  of  the  date  this 
Act  is  approved.  Upon  payment  of  such  fee 
the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to 
the  said  Joeeph  F.  Sullivan  the  patent  for 
which    application   was   so   made     No   patent 
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granted  on  B»ld  application  shall  be  b«l4 
Invalid  on  the  ground  that  the  final  fee  wa4 
not  paid  within  the  period  specified  In  tltl4 
35,  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  thir4 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon* 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HELEN   ROSE  BOTTO  I 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1966) 
for  the  relief  of  Helen  Rose  Botto. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asH 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  b« 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tfl 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali;< 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


aiM 

'eJ 


th4 


MRS.  ANDREE  8IMONE  VAN  MOPPI 
AND   HER   CHILDREN   ALAIN   VAll 
MOPPES  AND  DIDIER  VAN  MOPPE^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  19701 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Andree  8imon# 
Van  Moppes  £ind  her  children,  Alain  Va^ 
Moppes  and  Dldler  Van  Moppes. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.   1970 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hou^e 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purpKJses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Andree  Slmone  Van  Moppes  anj 
her  children,  Alain  Van  Moppea  and  Dldl^ 
Van  Moppes,  shall  be  held  and  ooxialdere^ 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unlte4 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  tb4 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay* 
mant  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  thf 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  sucBl 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secret 
tary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  ofllcei 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  thf 
total  number  of  Unmlgrant  visas  and  condl^ 
tlonal  entries  which  are  made  available  t4 
natives  of  the  country  of  each  alien's  blrtl) 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sectloti 
303(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltf 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Andree  Slmone  Vaa 
Moppes  and  her  son,  Alain  Van  Moppes. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  203(a)  (2)  of  that  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  that  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  these  cases." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Andree  Simon« 
Van   Moppes   and  her   son,   Alain   Van 
Moppes." 

A  motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  oi 
the  table. 


NEMESIO  GOMEZ-SANCHEZ 


] 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2108) 
for  the  relief  of  Nemesio  Gomez-San- 
chez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ClerU 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


H.R.  2108 
Be  it  enacted  by  th*  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nemesio  Oomez-Sancbea  shall  t>e  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payn\ent  of  the  required 
visa  fee 

With  the  following  conimitlec  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  101  (a)  (27) 
(B)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Nemesio  Oomee-Sanchez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  returning  resident  alien." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MAURICIA  A.  BUENSALIDO  AND 
HER  MINOR  CHILDRiSN,  RAYMOND 
A.  BUENSALIDO,  AND  JACQUELINE 
A.  BUENSALIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3383' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mauricia  A.  Buen- 
salido  and  her  minor  children,  Raymond 
A.  Buensalido  and  Jacqueline  A.  Buen- 
salldo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R. 3383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs  Mauricia  A.  Buensalido  and  her 
minor  children,  Raymond  A.  Buensalido  and 
Jacqueline  A.  Buensalido,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
total  number  of  Immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  each  alien's  birth 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section 
203(a)    of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  VINCENT  AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6670) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HH.  8670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  John  Vincent  Amirault  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  he  Is  found  to 
t>e  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 


or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
timie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


TAX-EXEMPT    PROPERTY    OF    THE 
RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  456 >  to 
exempt  from  taxation  certain  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United   States. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  PROM  OCTO- 
BER 7  TO  OCTOBER  12 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  415)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  415 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattves 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adourns  on  Thursday,  October  7,  1071. 
It  stand  adjourned  untu  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Tuesday, 
October  12,  1971,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  or  joint  resolution.*; 
duly  pEissed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  DISTRICT  DAY 
BUSINESS  FROM  MONDAY  UNTIL 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uncm- 
Imous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  clause  8.  rule  XXTV.  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  be  in  order  on  Tuesday.  October  12 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaervln« 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
restate  his  request? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  request  is  simply 
that  District  Day  be  postponed  from 
Monday  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORE  FOOT  PATROLMEN  NEEDED 
ON  THE  WATERFRONT  AREA  OF 
THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  night  for  the  second  time  in  about 
4  or  5  months  a  woman  was  brutally 
raped  and  murdered,  after  having  been 
abducted  while  cacaUng  out  of  an  eat- 
ing establishment  in  the  early  evening 
hours  at  the  waterfront  area  on  which 
we  are  currently  spending  millions  of 
dollars  In  an  effort  to  enhance  and  im- 
prove Its  surroundings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  see  In  the 
paper  that  the  Chief  of  Police  has  as- 
signed 15  or  20  detectives  In  a  special 
effort  to  try  to  solve  these  two  heinous 
crimes  However,  I  think  It  would  be  even 
more  reassuring  to  the  people  who  visit 
that  waterfront  area  to  assign  15  or  20 
more  foot  patrolmen  to  patrol  that  area. 
Because  if  we  do  not  get  some  more  pro- 
tection down  there,  and  get  it  there  rap- 
Idly,  then  all  the  money  which  we  have 
Invested  in  the  waterfront  In  an  effort  to 
improve  conditions  in  that  area  is  go- 
ing to  be  wasted  and  that  waterfront 
is  going  to  be  as  deserted  after  6  o'clock 
at  night  as  the  L'Enfant  Plaza. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

'Mr.  DULSKI  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
three  recorded  votes.  Had  I  been  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  257.  On  the  two  recorded 
teller  votes,  I  would  have  voted  "nay" 
on  255  and  "yea"  on  266. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 
HARVEST 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pioneers 
who  settled  this  great  land  over  two 
centuries  ago  were  ever-mindful  of  the 
importance  of  a  successful  harvest.  Even 
further  back  In  the  world's  history,  there 
are  vmending  examples  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  man  for  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  contains  a  thought 
of  thanksgiving  for  "our  dally  bread." 

Bread    is    a    symbol    throughout    the 


world  of  all  crops  and  of  food  Itself.  It 
Is  only  right  that  today,  when  we  live  in 
such  an  era  of  plenty,  that  we  pause  to 
give  thanks  and  recognition  for  the  bread 
of  life. 

Today  is  the  International  Day  of 
Bread  and  the  moment  to  celebrate  Har- 
vest Festival  Week.  As  part  of  the  legacy 
of  all  mankind,  the  American  Harvest 
Festival  and  Day  of  Bread  have  been 
identified  as  a  major  link  In  the  chain  of 
human  understanding  Internationally, 
person-to-person,  at  levels  that  tran- 
scend all  boundaries  of  country. 

The  Day  of  Bread  is  being  marked  In 
this  Nation  by  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
banquets  across  the  coimtry.  These 
events  occur  simultaneously  with  similar 
functions  abroad. 

As  we  observe  this  day  let  us  not  forget 
tlie  men  and  women  who  make  bountiful 
harvests  possible  In  our  Nation — the 
farmers.  They  are  the  ones  who  toll  from 
sunup  to  sundown,  laboring  in  the 
fields. 

We  should  make  It  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  share  In  the  prosperity  he 
creates.  After  all,  the  American  farmer 
has  shown  the  rest  of  the  world  how  to 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  yield  per 
acre. 

The  American  farmer  Is  not  only  an 
Individual  person,  he  is  an  ideal  and  an 
institution.  He  must  continue  to  be  a 
significant  part  of  American  society. 


THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  629  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  629 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  10947) 
to  provide  a  Job  development  Investment 
credit,  to  reduce  individual  Income  taxes,  to 
reduce  certain  excise  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in  or- 
der to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  In  or- 
der, any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but 
said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin) 
and,    Mr.    Speaker,    pending    the    use 


thereof,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  as  the  reading  of  the  rule 
by  the  Clerk  indicates,  this  is  a  closed 
rule  providing  for  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate after  which  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
and  the  House  wiU  take  such  action  as  it 
seems  fit  by  voting  the  bill  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaL  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Members  to  discuss  the  question 
of  an  open  or  a  closed  or  a  modified  rule. 
There  was  some  testimony  before  our 
committee  seeking  an  open  rule.  There 
was  some  division  in  the  committee  on 
whether  it  should  be  a  closed  or  an  open 
rule,  but  the  committee  In  Its  wisdom 
finally  saw  fit  to  report  out  a  closed  rule 
on  the  bill. 

My  argument  and  my  position  are  too 
well  known  on  this  matter  to  go  into 
further  at  this  time.  Some  day  I  am  very 
much  in  hope  that  this  House  will  grow 
up  to  the  point  where  it  will  assume  its 
responsibility  for  discussing  a  bill  of  this 
nature,  a  revenue  bill,  under  an  open 
rule  where  all  of  the  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  offer  amendments,  and 
have  their  amendments  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  brought  about 
by  apparently  the  necessity  for  doing 
something  about  our  fiscal  responsibility 
and  unemployment.  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  is  a  g(xxl  bill.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  and  his  counterpart,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  ChSx.  Btrkes)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  for 
taking  action  upon  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. Now,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  follow 
exactly  and  precisely  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  It  did  follow  his 
recommendations  pretty  largely. 

I  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker — as  tradi- 
tionally I  have  been — am  concerned 
about  the  reduction  of  taxes  provided  in 
this  bill,  and  yet  I  am  not  in  position  to 
argue  that  these  reductions  should  not  be 
made  in  view  of  the  present  status  of  our 
economy.  But  as  one  who  has  so  long 
been  concerned  about  this  I  would  just 
like  to,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  on 
the  ficx>r  here  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  might  read  the  Rkcord,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  exists  with  ref- 
erence to  our  present  fiscal  affairs. 

We  now  owe  $417,027,000,000. 

Now  even  in  this  day  that  should  be  a 
cause  of  concern. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another 
matter.  The  Interest  on  this  debt  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  is  $20,976,000,000  with 
the  projected  interest  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  being  $21,015,000,000. 

Some  Members  of  this  House  In  the 
debate  last  year  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  interest  alone  runs  to  some 
$47,000  a  minute.  So  in  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  been  talking  here,  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  has  nm  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Somewhere  down  the  line,  if  this  Re- 
public is  to  survive,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  our  fiscal  affairs  In  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned by  those  who  differ  with  me  when 
I  make  this  statement— if  the  action  of 
this  House  on  yesterday  had  been  differ- 
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ent,  I  would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to 
call  this  bill  up  here  today  because.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  would  have  defeated  to  a 
large  meaaure  the  objective  of  thia  bill. 
I  hope  the  other  body  of  this  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  follow  the  action  of  the 
House  that  was  taken  yesterday. 

The  purposes  of  HM.  10947  are  to  put 
our  present  economy  on  the  high  growth 
path.  Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  and 
diminish  the  high  anemployment  rate, 
relieve  the  hardships  imposed  by  Infla- 
tion on  those  with  modest  incomes,  pro- 
vide a  rational  system  of  tax  Incentives  to 
aid  in  the  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive facilities,  increase  our  exports  and 
improve  our  balance  of  payments. 

Tax  liabilities  are  expected  to  be  re- 
duced about  $1.7  biUion  in  calendar  year 
1971.  $7.8  biUlon  in  1972,  and  $6  billion 
in  1973. 

A  7-percent  job  development  invest- 
ment credit  is  provided,  which  would  be 
generally  effective  on  August  15.  This 
credit  is  expected  to  make  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  1971  to  $3.9  bUlion  in  1973  avail- 
able to  businesses  which  expand  and 
modernize.  i 

Individual  income  tax  reductions  are 
provided  by  increasing  personal  exemp- 
tions for  1971  from  $650  to  $700,  effec- 
tive for  one-half  the  year.  In  addition, 
the  minimum  st:uidard  deduction  is 
modified  to  provide  immediate  relief  in 
the  lower  tax  brackets  for  1971,  Personal 
exemptions  are  increased  to  $750  for  1972 
and  subsequent  years.  Also,  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  is  increased  from 
$1,000  to  $1,300  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction  is  increased  to  13 
percent. 

The  7-percent  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill.  For  those  taxes  paid  for  the 
period  back  to  August  15,  refunds  are 
provided.  The  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
light-duty  trucks  is  repealed. 

Tax  deferral  is  provided  for  export  in- 
come of  domestic  international  sales  cor- 
porations effective  with  calendar  year 
1972 — to  be  available  in  the  current  year 
only  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of  a 
company's  average  level  of  export  income 
in  the  years  1968  through  1970.  plus  any 
of  its  current  income  over  this  average 
level. 

The  bUl  also  makes  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting law  including,  among  others,  limi- 
tations on  standard  deductions  and  per- 
sonal exemptions  of  persons  receiving 
trust  income,  a  limitation  on  carryovers 
of  unused  credits  and  capital  losses  in 
the  case  of  certain  changes  in  ownership, 
amortization  of  expenditures  for  on-the- 
job  training  and  for  child  care  centers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that 
this  very  important  and  complex  bill  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  amend  the  tax  laws  in  several  in- 
stances in  order  that  both  Individuals 
and  businesses  will  have  their  tax  bur- 
dens lowered  beginning  in  calendar  1971. 


Our  economy  has  not  been  performing 
well.  The  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product  has  been  very  small  in  the  last 
year,  about  3  percent.  The  growth  In 
capital  spending  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment Is  only  slightly  above  2  percent, 
much  too  low  to  spur  any  economic 
growth.  Unemployment  has  remained 
high,  about  6  percent;  because  of  Job  un- 
certainty people  are  saving  much  more 
of  their  income  than  usual,  thus  limiting 
their  purchases  and  retarding  economic 
growth.  At  the  same  time  inflation  has 
not  been  licked.  Over  the  period  July 
1975-July  1971  the  consumer  price  index 
rose  4.4  percent,  and  the  wholesale  price 
index  by  3.3  percent. 

These  domestic  factors  have  had  an 
extremely  .adverse  effect  on  our  export 
business  and  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  We  no  longer  have  a  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports;  quarterly  flgtu^s 
for  this  year  reveal  that  we  may  end  up 
with  a  deficit  for  the  year.  This  in  turn 
has  caused  loss  of  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar abroad  and  periodic  runs  on  our  gold 
supply  over  the  last  few  years. 

President  Nixon's  August  15th  action 
was  the  turning  point.  He  has  attacked 
the  economic  problems  on  a  broad  front. 
A  number  of  actions  were  taken  adminis- 
tratively, based  upon  existing  .statutory 
authority. 

Additionally,  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  series  of  tax 
reduction  proposals  he  made  in  order  to 
put  more  money  into  the  hands  of  both 
individual  taxpayers  and  businesses  in 
order  to  stimulate  our  economic  expan- 
sion. This  bill  is  the  result  of  action  taken 
on  those  matters  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  bill  reinstitutes  permanent  law, 
the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit,  effec- 
tive August  15th.  It  will  also  apply  to  or- 
ders for  equipment  placed  on  or  after 
April  1st.  1971.  At  the  same  time  part  of 
the  advantage  to  business  granted  by 
the  accelerated  depreciation  early  tliis 
year — providing  for  further  additional 
depreciation  of  assets  in  the  flrst  year  of 
their  use — has  been  eliminated. 

Eliminated  from  the  tax  laws,  and  ret- 
roactive to  August  15  is  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  on  passenger  vehicles.  Refunds 
will  be  made  to  those  buyers  who  pur- 
chase a  car  between  that  day  and  the 
date  of  enactment.  This  tax  was  sched- 
uled for  phaseout  by  1981  under  current 
law.  Also  eliminated  Is  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  small  trucks — those  weigh- 
ing 10,000  pounds  or  less  gross  weight — 
effective  September  22.  1971.  This  tax  is 
eliminated  because  in  mamy  cases  such 
trucks  are  used  for  personal  transporta- 
tion. unUke  heavy  duty  larger  trucks. 

Substantial  tax  relief  for  individual 
taxpayers  is  provided  by  the  bill.  For  this 
year — calendar  1971 — all  personal  ex- 
emptions are  increased  from  $850  per 
dependent  to  $700,  effective  July  1st.  This 
makes  the  yearly  exemption  $675  per  de- 
pendent, an  increase  of  $25  for  the  year. 
For  calendar  1072  and  subsequent  years, 
the  exemption  for  each  dependent  is  in- 
creased to  $750.  Tills  is  a  speed-up  of  1 
year  as  the  $750  figure  was  scheduled  un- 
der current  law  to  take  effect  In  1973.  To 
insure  that  the  tax  relief  is  visible  imme- 
diately, new  withholding  rates  go  into 
effect  on  November  15,  1971. 


Further  relief  Is  granted  to  individuals, 
particularly  to  those  with  low  incomes 
by  speeding  up  the  Increase  in  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  the  standard  de- 
duction for  those  ttuc  payers  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions.  In  1971  the 
low-Income  allowance  is  Increased  to 
$1,050  and  for  1972  to  $1,300.  The  stand- 
ard deduction  Is  increased  to  15  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  with  a  celling 
of  $2,000  for  1972.  The  current  law  set 
the  percentage  figure  at  14  percent  for 
1972  and  15  percent  for  1973  and  there- 
after. Again  the  bill  speeds  up  the  future 
tax  reduction  by  1  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  seeks  to  increase  in- 
centives to  export  abroad  by  providing 
tax  deferrals  on  export-related  profits. 
Such  deferrals  will  be  granted  on  profits 
earned  from  exports  so  long  as  they  are 
retained  in  the  new  type  of  corporate 
entity  known  as  a  DISC — Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corp — which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Trade  Act  passed  last  year 
When  such  profits  are  distributed  a.s 
stock,  dividends,  or  otherwise  they  will 
be  subject  to  taxation  at  regular  rates. 

The  revenue  effects  of  the  bill  are  sub- 
stantial. Net  tax  liability  of  all  taxpayers 
will  br  reduced  by  about  $1,700,000,000  in 
calendar  1971,  by  $7,800,000,000  in 
1972  and  by  $5,900,000,000  In  1973 
Fiscal  receipts  are  expected  to  fall  bv 
$5,000,000,000  m  fiscal  1972.  by  $6,100.- 
000,000  in  fiscal  1973.  and  by  $6,000,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  1974.  The  tax  burden 
on  individuals  will  be  reduced  by 
$2,001,000,000  in  calendar  year  1971, 
by  $5,000,000,000  In  1972  and  by  $2,700,- 
000,000  in  1973.  For  businesses,  the  cor- 
responding figures  are  $350,000,000  for 
calendar  1971.  $2,700,000,000  for  1972. 
and  $3,300,000,000  for  1973.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  agrees  with  these  pro- 
jections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhilli  such  tlnif 
as  he  may  consume. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhili. 
of  Virginia,  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
Older.' 

I  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vuginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter.* 

NOT    EMOtTCH    FORCFD    BUSING    IN    OETRon  ? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  situation  in  Detroit 
where  Federal  District  Judge  Stephen  J. 
Roth  recently  ruled  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  Detroit  public  school 
.system  are  guilty  of  deliberately  main- 
taining segregation.  Judge  Roth  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  that— 

The  defendants  bad  circumvented  integra- 
tion by  building  small  primary  schools,  shap- 
ing attendance  zones  In  a  way  geared  to 
maintain  segregation,  restricting  bu.slng 
funds  and  u.slng  busing  to  move  some  black 
pupils  to  other  black  schools  rather  than 
while  ones 

This  Ls  a  particularly  interesting  case 
that  bears  watching.  If  it  is  made  to 
stick,  many  school  districts  in  the  North 
and  West  may  find  their  de  facto  segre- 
gation declared  de  jure. 

However,  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  assignment  of 
any  child  to  a  particular  school  because 
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of  his  race,  creed  or  color  while  not  ef- 
fecting the  Brown  decision  would  correct 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the  Swann 
case  upon  which  Judge  Roth's  opinion 
was  apparently  based. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  and  to  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  620. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  Post's  report  on  segregation  in  De- 
troit: 
(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Sept.  aS.  1971 1 

DETRorr  School  Segregation  Deubekate,  U.S. 

Judge  Rules 

(By  Robert  Popta) 

A  federal  district  Judge  ruled  today  that 
the  stat«  of  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  public 
school  system  are  guilty  of  deliberately  main- 
taining segregated  schools  In  the  city  aad  he 
said  the  federal  courts  must  correct  the 
situation. 

But  Judge  Stephen  J.  Roth  said  he  has  not 
yet  settled  on  an  integration  plan.  He  will 
discuss  possibilities  with  lawyers  on  both 
sides  next  Monday. 

The  clTll  suit  aslcXng  for  relief  from  segre- 
gation was  aied  13  months  ago  as  a  class  ac- 
tion by  a  group  of  parents  and  the  NAACP. 

Roth  said  the  defendants  had  circum- 
vented Integration  by  building  small  primary 
schools,  shaping  attendance  zones  In  a  way 
geared  to  maintain  segregation,  restricting 
busing  funds  and  using  busing  to  move  some 
black  popUs  to  other  black  schools  rather 
than  wblte  ones. 

While  Detroit's  population  of  IV2  million 
was  43  per  cent  black  lu  the  1970  census, 
I>etroU's  public  school  enrollment  of  285,000 
Is  65  per  cent  bittck. 

The  defendants  In  the  suit  are  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education:  the  former  superintend- 
ent of  Dvtrolt  schools.  Norman  A.  Drachler: 
Oov.  WUU«m  G  MUliken:  Attorney  General 
Prank  J.  Kelley;  the  State  Bo<u-d  at  Edoca- 
tloQ,  »nd  John  Porter,  state  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction. 

Roth  said  segregation  In  Detroit  schools 
exists  "de  Jure,"  which  means  "by  law,"  and 
must  be  dealt  wltb  in  the  same  way. 

De  Jure  aegregBtlon  contrasts  with  de  facto 
segregation,  which  usually  develops  as  an 
outgrowth  of  bousing  patterrka. 

Roth  said  11  of  Detroit's  schools  this  year 
have  black  enrollments  exceeding  90  per  cent 
while  one  has  less  than  10  per  cent  blacks. 

Since  1W9,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  ctrrumvcnted  Integration,  he  said, 
by  eonatracttng  at  least  13  small  primary 
schools  wltb  capacities  of  300  to  400  each. 

"Tbla  practice  negaUs  opportunities  to 
integral*,  contalna  a  blick  population  and 
perpetuates  and  compounds  school  segrega- 
tion." he  said. 

State  ofOclals  are  guuty  of  promoting  segre- 
gation. Roth  said,  by  refusing  to  proTlde 
funds  for  basing  pupils  In  Detroit  although 
they  nmke  mooey  avaUable  for  basing  tn 
many  netgbborlng  white  suburban  districts. 

Both  aloo  toumd  the  state  guilty  of  promot- 
ing segregation  by  imposing  limits  on  a 
school  district's  borrowing  power  and 
through  the  formula  It  uses  for  distributing 
support  raooey  to  the  schools. 

Because  weahhler  sufoartNin  districts  are 
able  to  spend  tsucb  more  tax  money  for  eaeh 
pupU  wbUe  making  less  of  a  taxing  snort, 
"Systematic  educational  taxequalitlea  have 
been  created  and  perpetuated."  said  the 
judge. 

At  the  same  time.  Roth  termed  Detroit's 
assignment  of  teachers  and  administrators 
"superior"  from  the  standpoint  of  integra- 
tion. ■•  proKlaed  net  to  interfere  with  It. 

"Detroit's  school  system  has  a  blgber  pro- 
pcrtloa  ml  black  administrators  than  any 
otbM-  city  In  tb«  ceuBtry,"  he  aaid.  "Detroit 
in  IBTO  va«  among  tba  30  largest  Mortbem 
city  school  dlstclcta  tn  percentage  of  blacks 
on  the  tmcnltj." 


Roth  found  that  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  was  guilty  of  segregation  because 
it  shaped  attendance  zones  along  norl^-south 
lines.  More  integration  would  have  resulted  if 
the  lines  had  been  drawn  on  an  east-west 
basis,  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  board  is  also  perpetuat- 
ing segregation  by  busing  black  pupils  from 
overcrowded  black  schools  to  less-crowded 
black  schools  rather  than  to  predominantly 
wlilte  schools. 

Although  several  points  of  the  Detroit  case 
have  been  contested  and  one  was  taken  to 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appefils.  no  one  has 
yet  raised  the  question  of  the  NAACP's  right 
to  join  the  suit  as  a  plaintiff. 

After  Issuing  his  ruling.  Roth  said  he  has 
reservations  about  tl»e  NAACPs  right  to  par- 
ticipate. 

"There  Is  a  serious  legal  question  as  to 
whether  they  can  bring  this  kind  of  suit,  " 
he  said 

Still  pending  is  an  application  by  another 
group,  Tlie  Citizens  Committee  for  Better 
Education  (CCBE),  which  also  wants  to  Join 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit. 

CCBE  leaders  would  question  integration 
in  a  three-county  metropolitan  area  com- 
posed of  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  coun- 
ties l^ese  three  counties  contain  about  half 
of  Michigan's  nearly  9  million  residents. 

If  Roth  accepts  the  application  of  the 
CCBE,  a  complete  upheaval  of  suburban 
school  racial  patterns  could  follow.  Lawyers 
for  the  CCBE  contend  that  true  integration 
cannot  be  achieved  In  Detroit  aiore  because 
65  per  cent  of  the  students  there  are  black. 

Louis  R.  Lucas,  a  lawyer  on  the  NAACPs 
New  York  staff,  said  he  was  pleased  by  Koth's 
ruling.  But  he  declined  to  describe  the  t]rpe 
of  Integration  plan  he  will  prapoee  next 
week. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COIACER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  move  the 
previous  questicMi  on  the  resohition. 

The  in-evioas  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

Mr.  MZLUB  ot  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  rcaotvc  ItseU  Into 
the  Committee  at  the  Wbote  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Unloa  for  the  coneider- 
ation  of  the  bill  (H.B.  10947)  to  proride 
a  Job  developnaent  investment  credit,  to 
redoce  individual  mcome  taxes,  to  re- 
duce certain  excise  taxes,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   TIT>    COMKn-TBC    OF  'THE    WHOLE 

Acconfingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
en  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10947,  with 
Mr.  Cabell  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills; 
will  be  recognized  for  1 1^  hours ;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btkitcs) 
win  be  recognized  for  I'/i  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  MtLLS) . 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reve- 
nue bill  of  I97I  is  before  us  because  the 
economic  ipoUcles  foQowed  in  the  past 
have  failed  to  deal  adequately  with  the 


twin  problems  of  unemploym«it  and  in- 
adequate economic  growth  on  the  one 
hand  and  inflation  on  the  other  hand. 
New  direction  is  needed. 

It  is  clear  that  our  economic  growth 
has  not  been  adequate.  In  real  terms,  the 
economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  only  3  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year — after  ad- 
justments for  price  increases  and  the 
unusual  growth  in  the  first  qtiarter  due 
to  the  lag  effects  of  the  Qeneral  Motors 
strike  last  year.  We  already  have  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  6  percent  and 
if  our  economy  does  not  grow  faster  than 
it  has.  we  will  not  keep  up  with  the  nor- 
mal labor  force  increase.  As  a  result,  un- 
less we  have  a  higher  growth  rate  im- 
employment  can  be  expected  to  increase. 
A  major  factor  contributing  to  our 
present  economic  difficulties  has  been  an 
abnormally  low  rate  of  capital  spending. 
The  latest  survey  indicates  an  increase 
of  only  slightly  more  than  2  i>ercent  in 
plant  and  equipment  spending  this  year. 
In  real  terms,  after  adjustment  for  in- 
flation, this  actually  represents  a  decline 
from  last  year. 

On  the  ocmsumer  side,  the  difBculty 
seems  to  be  that,  because  of  the  double 
fear  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  in- 
dividuals are  trying  to  save  as  much  as 
they  possibly  can.  This  is  why  the  sav- 
ings rate  is  currently  about  S.2  percent. 
Previously,  we  considered  a  7-percent 
rate  too  high.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
make  matters  worse — to  slow  down  the 
economy  still  more  and  to  make  higher 
unemployment  still  more  likely. 

Although  the  levei  of  economic  activit>° 
is  inadequate,  we  still  have  been  mable 
to  shake  off  the  persistent  inflatifloarj- 
pressurea  we  have  experienced  in  the  last 
several  years.  Over  half  of  the  incr«ue 
in  the  gross  national  product  tn  the  llrxt 
6  months  of  this  year  was  attributable  to 
price  increases,  and  the  conaomer  iMice 
index  and  the  wholesale  t»icc  index  have 
been  rising  at  all  too  fast  a  rate.  Thai  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  cost-posh  pres- 
sures: labor  wants  wage  increases  to 
catch  up  with  the  increase  In  prices  it 
expects.  At  the  same  time,  management 
boosts  prices  to  cover  its  increasing  labor 
and  o^her  costs.  Then  labor  aeA.M  addi- 
tional wage  increases,  and  the  process  is 
r^jeated  all  over  again. 

Also  interacting  with  this  low  economic 
growth  and  the  persistant  inflationar>' 
pressures  is  our  deteriorating  balance  of 
payments  on  oar  transactions  abroad.  In 
the  second  quarter  ta  this  year,  oiu- 
balance-of-payments  deficit  ran  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $23  bSUon  aixi  we 
no  longer  have  a  trade  sarphis  on  goods 
and  services.  This  eolmhiatcd  in  the  dol- 
lar crisis  in  Aogust  when  we  siu9>ended 
the  convertibility  of  the  doflar  into  gtM. 
These  dtfflculties  in  ow-  balance  of  pay- 
ments are,  of  course,  a  result  of  a  nun»- 
ber  of  complex  factors  including  infla- 
tion at  botne  and  cOscriminatory  trade 
practices  abroad.  But  they  are  also  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  oar  tax  policies  do 
not  adequately  encourage  investment  in 
more  modem  and  efficient  machinery 
which  would  enable  oar  btzstnessmen  to 
compete  more  effectiyely  In  foreign 
maj!t:ets. 

These  imf  ortunate  economic  conditions 
call  for  the  adoption  of  a  coordinated 
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procram  to  turn  the  economy  around :  to 
provide  an  adequate  rate  of  growth,  to 
control  Inflation  and  to  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  broad  outline,  the 
program  calls  for  containment  of  infla- 
tionary pressures  through  wage-price 
control  and  through  restraint  in  Oov- 
emment  spending  and  the  adoption  of 
tax  reductions  and  tax  incentives  to  get 
our  economy  going  again.  To  deal  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  it  pro- 
vided for  the  temporary  10-percent  addi- 
tional duty  and  the  realinement  of  the 
currencies  of  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries coupled  with  a  reduction  of  the 
artificial  barriers  imposed  by  foreign 
nations  against  our  exports. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  has 
Imposed  a  wage-price  freeze  and  has 
indicated  that  an  sklequate  form  of  in- 
flation control  will  be  maintained  after 
November  13  when  this  freeze  expires. 
The  administration  has  also  announced 
its  intention  to  cut  Federal  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1972  about  $5  billion  below  pre- 
viously planned  levels.  Negotiations  are 
also  now  in  process  to  reallne  the  world's 
major  currencies.  The  bill  before  us  puts 
Into  effect  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
program — tax  reductions  to  stimulate 
the  private  economy,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
think  of  them,  tax  reductions  to  free  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  from  some 
of  its  heavy  tax  burdens. 

The  bill  provides  tax  reductions  which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  believes 
are  large  enough  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  create 
a  new  wave  of  inflationary  pressure.  In- 
deed, it  Is  highly  likely  that  coupled  with 
wage-price  controls  and  restraint  on 
Oovemment  spending  in  effect  during 
the  period  the  tax  reductions  are  ini- 
tiated, the  blU  will  not  only  increase 
the  Nation's  output  and  provide  addi- 
tional Jobs,  but  also  in  the  long  run — 
through  Increased  production  and  pro- 
ductivity— will  aid  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

The  tax  reductions  piovided  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  represent  balanced 
personal  and  business  income  tax  relief. 
This  balance  is  required  not  only  on 
equity  grounds  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  restoration  of  sound  and  vigorous 
economic  conditions  requires  not  only  in- 
vestment by  business  but  also  the  stimu- 
lation of  consumption  by  individuals  a.s 
well. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  lagging 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  present 
depressed  economic  conditions.  For  this 
reason,  the  pending  legislation  restores 
the  investment  credit  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  in  stimulating  invest- 
ment in  machinery  and  new  equipment. 
I  know  there  is  skepticism  among  some 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  investment 
credit  in  stimulating  investment.  For 
those  who  have  this  skepticism,  however, 
let  me  point  out  the  chart  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  this  chai-t  v^l  Indicate  that 
whenever  the  Investment  credit  has  been 
added  to  the  law,  restored,  or  increased, 
investment  has  gone  up.  Whenever  the 
credit  has  been  suspended  or  repealed, 
it  has  gone  down.  While  one  might 
argue  that  some  of  this  was  coincidental, 


the  high  degree  of  correlation  between 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  investment 
credit  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
investment  Just  cannot  be  attributable 
to  chance. 

The  new  credit  amounts  to  7  percent  of 
all  eligible  property — 4  percent  for  pub- 
lic utility  property — acquired  after  Au- 
gust 16,  1971. 

The  credit  also  is  extended  to  prop- 
erty ordered  after  April  1,  1971,  even 
though  delivered  before  August  16.  This 
was  done  to  avoid  discriminating  against 
those  who  took  action  on  or  after  April 
1  to  acquire  eligible  assets  on  the  basis 
of  assurances  a.s  to  the  availability  of  the 
credit  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the 
ranking  members  of  the  congressional 
tax-writing  committees.  This  assurance 
was  given  to  avoid  further  deferment  of 
investments  which  were  already  at  an 
unduly  low  level. 

The  new  credit  generally  is  not  to  be 
available  for  property  produced  abroad 
so  long  as  the  additional  duty  of  10  per- 
cent remains  in  effect.  However,  the  bill 
grants  the  President  authority  during 
this  period  to  make  the  credit  available 
for  specified  articles  of  foreign-pro- 
duced property  where  this  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Before  adopting  the  7-percent  flat  rate 
investment  credit,  we  gave  consideration 
to  varying  the  amount  of  the  credit  so 
that  it  would  have  a  larger  rate  initially 
and  a  smaller  rate  in  later  years.  How- 
ever, we  concluded  that  a  varying  credit 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  providing  an  incentive  for  ade- 
quate investment  on  a  long-term  basis. 
It  would  be  likely  to  encourage  invest- 
ments unduly  in  the  early  period  at  the 
expense  of  later  periods.  In  addition, 
businesses  needing  assets  which  can  be 
produced  only  after  a  long  leadtime 
would  frequently  not  be  able  to  qualify 
for  the  higher  credit  because  tiiey  could 
not  obtain  the  aaaet  In  time.  Similarly, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  an 
asset  was  delayed — perhaps  because  of 
production  difficulties — could  also  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  credit. 

While  we  want  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  adequate  tax  incentive  for  business 
investment,  we  do  not  want  to  overstim- 
ulate  such  investment.  For  this  reason, 
the  new  bill  removes  a  part  of  the  liberal 
ADR  depreciation  rxiles  the  administra- 
tion put  Into  effect  as  of  the  first  of  this 
year.  I  am  referring  here  to  the  removal 
of  the  fast  writeoff  which  was  provided 
during  the  first  year  by  the  so-called 
three-quarter  year  convention. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  chaise  and 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  credit 
is  to  Increase  business  taxes  by  an  es- 
timated $600  million  in  calendar  year 
1971  and  to  decrease  business  taxes  by 
an  estimated  $1.9  bUlion  in  calendar  1972 
and  $1.4  billion  In  calendar  1973.  How- 
ever, in  later  years,  busln-ss  firms  will 
eventually  benefit  from  the  full  amount 
of  the  investment  credit,  with  only  a 
modest  offset  resulting  from  elimination 
of  the  three-quarter  year  convention. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  provides  tax 
reduction  for  individuals,  both  by  ac- 
celerating the  effective  dates  of  tax 
reliefs  automatically  scheduled  to  take 


effect  under  the  provisions  of  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  and  by  Increasing  the 
level  of  the  low-Income  allowance. 

Tlie  President  recommended  that  we 
make  the  personal  exemption  increase 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  scheduled 
for  1973,  effective  in  1972.  The  bUl  adopts 
this  provi-sion.  For  1972,  this  Increases 
the  exemption  level  from  the  present 
level  of  $650  to  $760.  Also  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction  is  raised  to  15 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  with 
a  $2,000  ceiling. 

But  the  committee  believed  that  more 
needed  to  be  done  for  consumers  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  income  scale  who. 
nevertheless,  are  paying  tax.  We  thought 
that  it  was  unfair  to  ask  people  with 
income  levels  below  the  poverty  line  to 
pay  income  tax.  Therefore,  we  Increased 
the  low-income  allowance  for  1972  and 
later  years  from  $1,000  to  $1,300.  This, 
combined  with  the  $750  exemption, 
means  that  single  individuals  will  pay  no 
income  tax  until  their  Income  exceeds 
$2,050.  It  means  that  married  couples 
with  two  children  will  not  pay  an  income 
tax  until  their  Income  exceeds  $4,300. 

Tills  Increase  In  the  mlrJmum  stand- 
ard deduction  is  fair  to  the  people  exist- 
ing at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  It  also 
is  the  best  way  to  Increase  consumer 
spending,  since  these  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  spend  virtually  all  of  their  in- 
come after  taxes. 

The  committee  also  believed  that  it  was 
desirable  on  both  econ<»xxic  and  equity 
grounds  to  speed  up  the  tax  relief  for 
individuals  so  that  they  would  get  tax 
savings  this  year — the  calendar  year 
1971.  For  this  reason,  we  increased  the 
exemption  level  for  1971  from  $650  to 
$675  by  in  effect  providing  a  $700  exemp- 
tion from  July  1.  of  this  year  on.  We  also 
liberalized  somewhat  the  low-income  al- 
lowance for  1971  by  removing  the  so- 
called  phaseout. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  excise  tax  relief 
provided  by  the  bill.  A  stimulus  is  pro- 
vided for  production  In  the  automobile 
industry — which  Is  so  important  in  pro- 
viding Jobs  in  this  country — by  the  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  passenger  automobile 
tax  effecUve  August  16,  1971.  The  ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  repeal  of 
the  auto  tax  will  result  in  600,000  addi- 
tional domestic  automobile  sales  and 
150,000  additional  Jobs,  not  coimting 
dealer  employees. 

The  10-percent  tax  on  Ught  trucks — 
with  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  10,000 
pounds  or  less — frequently  used  by  farm 
families  as  a  means  of  personal  trans- 
portation— also  is  repealed  effective 
September  23.  1971. 

Tliis  action  will  grant  about  $2.6  billion 
of  tax  reduction  in  calendar  year  1972. 
Tlie  auto  manufactiirers  have  given  as- 
surances that  the  tax  reductions,  which 
average  about  $200  per  car,  will  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  In  reduced  prices.  To  In- 
sure that  this  occurs,  your  committee  has 
requested  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers to  make  a  study  to  be  sure  tliat  the 
tax  reductioiis  are,  in  fact,  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

Finally,  in  view  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments difflculties,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  provides  tax  incentives  for  UJS.  firms 
to  increase  their  exports.  This  is  thieved 
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by  the  deferral  of  tax  on  export-related 
profits  so  long  as  these  profits  are  re- 
tained in  a  new  type  of  U.S.  corporation 
known  as  a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  or  a  "DISC. " 

Under  the  provision,  a  parent  corpora- 
tion also  will  be  allowed  to  sell  its  export 
products  to  the  DISC  at  prices  which  per- 
mit the  DISC  to  earn  up  to  the  great«'  ai 
4  percent  on  sales  or  50  percent  of  the 
combined  income  from  the  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  of  the  exports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  DISC  may  have  attributed  to  it 
a  10-percent  rate  of  return  on  export 
promotion  expenses  and  a  10-i>ercent 
i^tum  on  half  of  shinning  exjienses  in- 
curred from  shipping  in  U.S.-flag  ships. 
This  latter  point  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
shipping  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant MarinL  and  Fisheries. 

This  DISC  provision  is  broadly  similar 
to  that  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  which  passed  the 
House.  However,  there  was  criticism  of 
this  provision  not  because  it  would  not 
stimulate  exports:  rather  because  in  ad- 
dition, the  provision  provided  a  windfall 
for  business  firms  which  merely  con- 
tinued to  export  at  the  same  level  as  in 
previous  years.  The  1971  Revenue  Act 
meets  this  objection  by  applying  the 
DISC  provision  generally  od.  an  incre- 
mental basis  to  export  income  in  excess 
of  a  specified  base.  Specifically,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  DISC  proposal  are  to  be 
available  only  for  export  Income  attrib- 
utable to  sales  in  excess  of  75  percent  of 
the  average  export  sales  of  the  corporate 
group  to  which  the  DISC  belongs  for  the 
years  1968  through  1970.  As  a  result,  the 
beneflts  of  the  DISC  treatment  will  ac- 
crue only  to  firms  which  increase  their 
exports  and  thus  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  resolving  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these,  then,  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  1971  Revenue 
Act.  I  think  It  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it 
is  one  that  deserves  the  approval  of  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  saying  this  I  know  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  differences  of  opinion  among 
us  on  particular  provisions.  I  have  some 
reservations,  frankly,  with  respect  to 
some  of  it.  However,  any  major  tax  cut 
must  necessarily  bring  forth  differing 
points  of  view.  While  we  may  not  all 
agree  on  each  and  every  provision  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  now  essential  this  bill 
is  to  the  restoratlcm  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy— how  important  it  is  to  decrease 
the  rate  of  unemployment.  Indeed,  it  is 
essential  in  my  view  that  this  bill  be 
adopted  now.  I  wish  it  could  have  been 
adopted  15  days  ago,  because  only  if  the 
bill  is  adopted  now  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  1971  tax  reductions  for  individuals 
to  be  reflected  in  the  withholding  rates 
in  November  in  order  to  get  the  economy 
started  again  on  the  high  growth  and 
high  employment  path. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  they  can  vote  for 
this  tax  reduction  bill  as  a  part  of  the 
total  package  as  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  night  of  August  15  without 
any  fear  whatsoever  that  you  will  be  in- 
creasing the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972. 


It  will  not  increase  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 
Actually,  as  a  result  of  the  combination 
of  different  features  of  the  President's 
program — esp>ecially  the  feature  reducing 
Federal  exi)enditure — there  will  be  a  prtus 
on  the  fiscal  side  instead  of  an  additional 
loss. 

So  we  are  not  creating  a  greater  deficit 
in  this  Instance,  we  are  actually  eliminat- 
ing some  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
larger  deficit.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
think  that  we  could  ever  say  that  about  a 
tax  bill  that  we  have  brought  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  most  essential  legislation. 
While  interest  in  my  remarks  to  go  into 
more  detail,  I  want  to  emphatically  make 
one  virtually  important  preliminary  ob- 
servation: it  is  essential  that  Congress 
move  expeditiously  to  approve  this 
legislation.  The  fundamental  piuT>06e  of 
this  bill  is  to  create  new  jobs,  through 
stimulation  of  our  economy,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  this  stimulation  cannot  be  felt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  until  it  is  written  into 
law,  and  is  part  of  oiir  tax  code.  Since 
each  day's  delay  means  a  postponement 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
stimulation  that  is  the  backbone  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
act  with  alacrity.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  acted  with  commendable  dis- 
patch on  the  President's  proposals,  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  to  which  they 
are  addressed.  It  is  essential  that  the  bill 
proceed  through  the  Congress  with  simi- 
lar speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  10947  incorpo- 
rates— with  changes  the  committee  felt 
advisable — the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  to  implement  his 
new  econc»nic  policy  of  August  15.  The 
new  economic  program,  of  which  the 
legislative  proposals  before  the  House  are 
an  integral  part,  are  an  interrelated 
group  of  actions  and  recommendations 
designed  to  create  jobs,  modernize  our 
plant  and  equipment,  improve  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  markets,  and 
restore  equilibrium  to  our  trade  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments picture. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  prob- 
lems in  all  of  these  economic  areas.  The 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy,  the  increased  penetration 
of  imports,  and  a  persistent  inflationary 
psychology  have  made  it  difficult  to  re- 
duce unemployment  to  a  satisfactor>' 
level  as  quickly  as  we  desire. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment's determination  to  deal  meaning- 
fully with  inflation  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1960's  created  an  environment 
whereby  a  fudge  factor  for  anticipated 
inflation  was  built  in  to  price  and  wage 
decisions  by  the  private  sector.  Inflation. 
greater  productive  efficiency  abroad,  and 
increasingly  unfair  treatment  by  our 
trading  partners  transformed  the  large 
surplus  in  our  trade  account  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  1960's  into  a  deficit 
for  the  first  time  since  1893. 

On  August  15,  the  President  moved 
promptly  to  deal  with  these  problems  on 
a  broad  front.  The  wage-price  freene  and 
the  current  efforts  to  develop  a  "phase 


n"  policy  are  designed  to  deal  directly 
with  inflationary  psychology.  The  recom- 
mendations for  a  Job  development  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  for  individual  income  tax 
reducticHis.  for  repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
tax,  and  for  a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  are  designed  to  in- 
crease emplo3TTient,  modernize  our  plant 
and  equipment,  augment  private  de- 
mand, and  improve  our  ability  to  compete 
in  world  markets  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Commensurate  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures  and  employment 
were  recommended  by  the  President  to 
keep  the  Federal  deficit  on  a  full  employ- 
ment basis  within  bounds  that  will  hope- 
fully avoid  a  new  roimd  of  inflation.  "The 
10-percent  temporary  surtax  on  imports, 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  from  the 
investment  credit  during  this  temporary 
period,  and  the  decision  to  let  the  dollar 
float  are  measures  designed  to  improve 
our  competitive  situation  and  provide 
leverage  for  the  United  States  in  seek- 
ing a  fairer  shake  in  world  trade  and  a 
better  export  climate  for  American  goods. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  acted  expeditious- 
ly to  conclude  hearings  on  the  program  in 
one  full  week.  Last  Tuesday,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  after  concluding  our  hear- 
ings, the  committee  completed  its  execu- 
tive deUberations  and  reported  H.R. 
10947  to  the  House.  The  bill  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions adjusted  to  provide  more  tax  relief 
to  individuals  and  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  administration.  Additionally,  the 
committee's  bill  contains  several  pro- 
visions correcting  inequities  in  various 
areas  of  the  tax  law  that  have  come  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  into  great 
detail  as  the  committee  report  available 
to  all  the  members  contains  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  different  provisions  of 
the  bill.  However,  I  do  want  to  potnt  out 
the  major  provisions  along  with  the 
changes  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee included  and  explain  their  ration- 
ale. 

JOB     DEVELOPMINT     fNYESTMrNT     CTtEDrT 

The  bill  provides  a  7-percent  credit  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  acqiiired  after 
Augu&t  15,  1971.  Additionally,  in  order 
to  honor  an  expectation  that  was  created 
by  assurances  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chairman  and  myself,  the  new  invest- 
ment credit  will  apply  to  goods  ordered 
after  March  31,  1971,  even  though  they 
are  acquired  before  August  15.  Compa- 
rable rules,  with  appropriate  transitional 
provisions,  are  provided  for  constructed 
property.  The  J<rf3  development  credit 
generally  follows — with  changes  I  will 
describe — the  framework  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  that  was  in  effect  through- 
out most  of  the  1960's. 

The  reduced  level  of  capital  invest- 
ments that  is  currently  characterizing 
our  economy  impairs  our  productive  effi- 
ciency, our  abUity  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  and  the  capacity  of  our  econ- 
omy to  create  new  Jobs.  The  history  of 
the  credit  during  the  1960'$  clearly  indi- 
cates that  capital  markets  are  respcHisive 
to  the  incentive  provided.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  examine  the  chart  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report,  they  will  see  that 
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the  level  of  capital  Investments  wa«  di- 
rectly responalve  to  the  Incentive  pro- 
^■ided  by  the  old  Investment  credit,  with 
Investments  Increasing  shortly  after  the 
>  imes  when  the  credit  was  enacted  or  re- 
instated  and  with  Investments  declining 
■vhen  the  credit  was  suspended  or  re- 
ijealed. 

The  committee  did  make  several 
changes  in  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation. The  administration  recom- 
mended a  two-tier  credit  with  a  10-per- 
cent level  prevailing  during  the  first  year 
and  a  5-percent  level  prevailing  there- 
after. The  committee  felt  that  a  straight 
V-percent  credit  had  several  advantages. 
First,  we  had  the  experience  with  the 
old  credit  which  indicated  7-percent 
credit  was  sufficient  to  meet  our  goals. 
Second,  there  was  concern  that  the  two- 
tier  approach  would  provide  too  much  in- 
centive in  the  near  future  and  too  little 
incentive  thereafter,  with  an  unhealthy 
bunching  of  capital  investments.  Third, 
providing  a  two-tier  approach  presented 
problems  of  Inequity  between  Investors 
in  equipment  with  short  leadtimes  and 
those  investors  in  long  leadtime  items 
that  a  flat  credit  resolves. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  in  my 
view,  the  two-tier  credit  by  its  nature 
invited  Instability  in  capital  markets  and 
Implied  a  continued  use  of  the  credit 
to  attempt  to  fine  tune  the  capital  mar- 
kets. We  must,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  avoid  the  yo-yo  effect  of  a 
ci-edit  that  Is  turned  on  and  off  again 
like  a  spigot  to  achieve  desired  levels  of 
investment.  It  is  most  essential  that  the 
credit  be  cast  in  a  form  that  will  enable 
businesses,  in  their  long-range  planning, 
to  realistically  evaluate  llie  capital  recov- 
ery rules  of  our  tax  law.  Any  other  ap- 
proach undermines  the  goals  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  designed  to  achieve  by  in- 
jecting uncertainty  and  instability  into 
business   planning. 

In  this  connection  I  might  point  out 
that  the  committee  did  review  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  basis  of  property 
for  depreciation  purposes  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit  provided.  Not  only  would 
this  in  my  Judgment  improve  equity,  but 
by  making  the  credit  an  Integral  part  of 
our  capital  recovery  rules  it  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  Justify  turning  the 
credit  on  and  off  periodically.  Technical 
difficulties  Involved  In  working  out  an 
appropriate  amendment  precluded  action 
at  this  time,  but  we  did  direct  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  IntemEil  Revenue  Taxation  to  study 
the  problem  and  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  made  several  other 
changes  from  both  the  previous  credit 
and  the  proposal  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  order  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
accelerating  technology  on  shorter  use- 
ful lives,  the  committee  shortened  the 
period  property  must  be  held  to  qualify 
for  the  credit.  Under  prior  law,  one- 
third  of  the  credit  was  available  for 
property  held  from  4  to  6  years,  two- 
tliirds  was  provided  for  property  held 
from  6  to  8  years,  and  the  full  credit 
was  available  for  property  held  8  years 
and  longer.  Under  the  committee's  bill, 
the  corresponding  periods  would  be  3,  5, 
and  7  years. 


Additionally,  the  committee  decided  to 
make  the  credit  available  for  used  prop- 
erty. The  members  will  recall  that  the 
credit  was  available  for  up  to  $50,000  of 
used  property  under  the  old  law.  This 
limit  under  the  committee  bill  will  be 
$65,000.  In  extending  tlie  credit  to  used 
property,  the  committee  included  an 
amendment  to  insure  that  the  credit  for 
used  proi>erty  will  go  to  those  who  pri- 
marily rely  on  used  property.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  amount  of  used  prop- 
«ity  that  can  qualify  fo.  Uie  investment 
credit  up  to  the  limit  provided  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  new  qualifying 
property  acquired  by  tlie  taxpayer  in  a 
given  year. 

In  recommending  the  new  job  develop- 
ment investment  credit,  tlie  committee 
reviewed  our  present  depreciation  rules, 
Including  the  new  asset  depreciation 
range  system  promulgated  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  earlier  this  year.  While 
ttie  new  system  provides  needed  incen- 
tives. Improved  equity,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency in  administering  our  complicated 
tax  rules  relating  to  capital  recovery,  it 
was  felt  that  some  adjustment  was  ap- 
propriate in  the  new  system  in  light  of 
the  investment  credit  included  in  the 
committee  s  bill. 

In  particular,  it  was  felt  that  the  new 
first-year  convention  included  in  the 
ADR  regulations,  which  in  effect  In- 
creases depreciation  allowances  during 
the  first  year  property  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice, iias  somewhat  the  same  economic 
effect  as  the  new  investment  credit,  and 
was  not  essential  to  the  greatly  improved 
administrative  efficiency  that  is  the  heart 
of  the  ADR  system.  The  committee  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  eliminate 
from  the  ADR  system  the  new  first-year 
convention. 

The  committee's  decision  in  eliminat- 
ing the  new  first-year  convention  will 
Increase  tax  liabilities  by  $2.1  billion  in 
calendar  1971,  $1.7  billion  in  calendar 
1972,  and  $1.5  billion  in  calendar  1973. 
These  increases  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  new  investment  credit,  tliat  along 
with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  new 
ADR  system,  will  provide  substantial  in- 
centives for  modernization  of  our  capital 
equipment. 

INDIVIDUAL    INCOMB    TAX    CVT3 

The  committee's  bill  provides  $1.4  bil- 
lion of  individual  income  tax  relief  in 
calendar  year  1971  and  $3.2  billion  next 
year.  The  reductions  benefit  all  income 
groups  while  raising  the  income  level  at 
which  taxes  are  first  imposed  to  accord 
more  realistically  with  the  poverty  level. 
The  Increased  Income  made  available 
should  provide  a  needed  stimulus  to  con- 
sumer demand. 

For  1971,  the  committee's  bill  Increases 
the  personal  exemption  from  $650  to  $675 
and  removes  a  complicated  provision  of 
existing  law  that  phases  out  the  low-In- 
come allowance  during  1971  for  individ- 
uals whose  income  is  above  the  poverty 
level.  These  amendments,  which  were  not 
Included  in  the  administrations  recom- 
mendations, should  provide  a  needed 
stimulus  to  consumer  demand  and  also 
reduce  the  amount  of  taxes  many  indi- 
viduals would  otherwise  owe  next  April 
due  to  overwithholding  under  the  present 
law. 


The  committee  also  acted  on  the  ad- 
ministration's recomimendatlon  for  »c- 
celeratlng  from  calendar  1973  to  calen- 
dar 1972  individual  income  tax  relief  that 
is  scheduled  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969.  Under  the  committee's  bill,  the 
personal  exemption,  which  imder  pres- 
ent law  is  scheduled  to  be  increased  from 
$650  to  $700  next  January  1  and  from 
$700  to  $750  the  following  January, 
would  be  increased  next  January  1  to 
$750.  The  standard  deduction,  which  pro- 
vides greater  simplification  by  enabling 
individuals  to  take  a  standard  deduction 
for  expenses  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  itemized,  would  be  Increased  to  15 
percent  of  an  Individual's  Income  with  a 
$2,000  maximum.  The  standard  deduc- 
tion is  presently  13  percent  of  an  in- 
dividual s  income  subject  to  a  $1,500 
ceiling  and  would  be  increased  under 
present  law  to  14  percent  of  an  individ- 
ual's income  subject  to  a  $2,000  ceiling 
next  January  1.  The  committee's  action 
is  expected  to  enable  2.2  million  individ- 
uals who  are  presently  itemizing  to  file 
the  short  form  resulting  in  considerable 
tax  simplification. 

Additionally,  the  committee  increased, 
beginning  in  1972,  the  low-income  allow- 
ance from  $1,000  to  $1,300.  This  increase 
in  the  low-income  allowance  provides 
tax  reduction  to  25  million  returns  and 
reUeves  1.9  million  returns  from  tax. 

REPEAL  or  THE  AUTOMOBILE  EXCISE  TAX 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  re- 
pealing the  present  7-percent  manufac- 
turer's excise  tax  on  new  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. The  Congress  made  a  decision 
in  1965  to  repeal  the  discriminatory 
manufacturer's  excise  taxes  on  a  va- 
riety of  items.  Consistent  with  our 
overfill  revenue  needs,  the  Congress  de- 
cided to  limit  Federal  Involvement  in 
the  exci.se  tax  area  to  user  and  simiptu- 
ary  taxes.  In  view  of  the  revenue  loss 
involved,  the  automobile  excise  tax  was 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  years  and  subsequent  budget  consid- 
erations required  a  delay  and  reschedul- 
ing of  the  phaseout.  However,  the  funda- 
mental determination  that  the  tax  was 
discrimin'2tt«ry  and  an  Inappropriate  tax 
was  correct,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
economic  situation,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
now  repeal  the  tax. 

Tax  on  new  passenger  cars  would  be 
repealed  effective  August  15.  the  date 
the  President  made  the  recommendation 
to  Congress.  Appropriate  consumer  and 
floor  stock  refunds  are  provided  in  the 
committee's  bill  in  accordance  with  past 
practices. 

Additionally,  In  the  case  of  light 
trucks — those  under  10.000  pounds  gras.s 
vehicle  weight — the  committee  decided 
to  repeal  the  present  10-percent  tax  ap- 
plicable to  truck.s.  The  repeal  is  effective 
September  22,  Uie  day  the  committee  de- 
cision was  announced,  and  appropriate 
consumer  refunds  and  floor  stock  re- 
funds are  also  provided.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  many  of  cur 
citizens,  particularly  In  farm  communi- 
ties, use  light  trucks  as  a  meaiis  of  per- 
sonal transportation,  in  mucli  the  same 
way  as  other  citizens  use  passenpei  cars 
However,  the  revenues  from   the  tiuck 
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tax  do  go  into  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
finance  completion  of  our  Interstate 
Highway  System,  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  pending  before  It  recom- 
mendations on  changes  in  the  highway 
trust  fund,  I  feel  It  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  defer  action  on  this 
proposal  until  we  could  consider  these 
recommendaticms.  This  Is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  Impact  that  this  ac- 
tion has  in  reducing  highway  trust  fund 
receipts  by  $900  million  over  the  next 
3  years  alone. 

BUOCETARY    IMPACT 

I  believe  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  the  action  that  the 
committee  has  taken  will  restore  vigor  to 
our  economy  by  stimulating  the  private 
sector,  improve  our  economic  productiv- 
ity, and  create  additional  jobs.  However, 
in  view  of  the  large  budget  deflclt  con- 
templated for  fiscal  1972,  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  must 
exercise  real  restraint  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  estimated  that  the 
President's  new  program,  when  combined 
with  an  estimated  shortfall  in  Federal 
receipts,  would  result  in  a  fiscal  1972 
budget  deficit  of  between  $27  and  $28 
billion,  on  a  unified  funds  basis.  This  is 
in  part  due  to  estimated  increases  in  out- 
lays due  to  congressional  action  of  over 
$4  billion,  and  Includes  the  $5  billion  in 
expenditure  reductions  the  President  an- 
nounced on  August  15.  The  Congress 
must  do  its  part  in  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  committee's  bill  Improves  the 
budget  picture  for  fiscal  1972  over  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  by  about 
$1  billion.  While  this  is  an  improvement, 
the  huge  defUcts  we  are  facing  make  it 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  tighten 
our  belts  in  order  to  avoid  a  renewed  out- 
break of  Inflation  and  undue  pressure  on 
interest  rates  due  to  heavy  Federal 
borrowing. 

CONCLtrSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
the  committee's  bill  provides  needed  in- 
centives, improves  equity,  and  is  directly 
responsive  to  the  economic  problems  that 
we  confront.  It  Is  urgent  legislation.  The 
committee  faced  this  fact  and  moved 
expeditiously  to  develop  legislation  for 
consideraiton  by  the  House.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  in  the  same  spirit  in 
approving  H.R.  10947. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Col- 
lier ) . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee has  articulately  outlined  the  pro- 
visions and  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  It  would  therefore 
be  redundant  for  me  to  belabor  these 
aspects  of  this  bill.  There  are  three 
points,  however,  that  I  think  should  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  dissenting 
views  of  one  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  political 
demagoguery  has  any  place  in  the  debate 
on  an  issue  so  vital  to  the  total  economy 
and  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 


It  becomes  obvious  tiiat  we  cannot 
speak  of  Treasury  losses  without  recog- 
nizing the  recoup  of  revenxies  which  will 
directly  flow  from  the  action  the  com- 
mittee lias  taken  on  restoring  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  imposing  the  asset 
depreciation  rajige  provisions.  In  1962, 
when  the  original  investment  credit 
proposal  was  recommended  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  unemployment  in 
this  country  had  reached  6.7  percent. 
a  higher  level,  in  fact,  than  it  Is  today  or 
has  been  since  the  current  period  of  Job 
loss  began.  Within  3  years  after  the 
Congress  adopted  legislation  on  the  in- 
vestment credit  proposed  by  the  Kermedy 
administration,  this  unemployment  flg- 
ure  dropped  to  4.3  percent,  and,  coln- 
cidentally,  unemployment  Increased  af- 
ter Congress  saw  fit  to  remove  the  7-p>er- 
cent  investment  credit.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  during  the  same  period, 
despite  the  tax  benefit  granted  through 
the  Investment  credit,  that  Treasury 
revenues  Increased  from  $79  billion  to 
more  than  $111  billion. 

Certainly  one  must  anticipate  a  recoup 
of  revenues  as  a  result  of  reestablishing 
the  Investment  credit  because  its  obvious 
purpose  was  to  expand  the  Industrial  and 
business  activity.  It  proved  to  be  highly 
successful  at  that  time  under  the  same 
conditions  which  prevail  today  so  that 
this  is  in  no  manner  a  trial  and  error 
approach,  but  rather  a  proven  stimulus 
to  eximnding  the  economy  sind  reducing 
unemployment. 

I  vehemently  disagree  with  the  111- 
conceived  conclusion  In  the  dissenting 
views  that  tax  credits  will  do  more  to 
Increase  corporate  profits  than  create 
jobs  for  unemployed  workers.  Certainly 
this  files  in  the  face  of  history  and  ex- 
perience in  this  area.  Seeking  to  use 
figures  on  the  revenue  loss  without  rec- 
ognizing the  impact  in  terms  of  more 
jobs  in  a  stimulated  economy  is  void 
of  sound  economic  reason.  I  submit  that 
within  a  year  the  whole  economic  pic- 
ture will  refute  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  are  critical  of  the 
action  which  the  administration  has 
taken  and  which  has  fundamentally  been 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  committee. 

It  Is  time  that  we  look  at  our  current 
situation  In  terms  of  what  is  essential  to 
assist  all  segments  of  our  national 
economy  rather  than  engage  in  partisan 
political  pot-shotting  which  is  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  knowledgeable  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  experts  In  the  country. 

I  believe  it  will  be  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  coimtry — the  rank  and  file 
of  the  American  people  and  the  business 
community  as  well  as  the  entire  Con- 
gress— to  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
bill  before  us  today  which  implements 
the  President's  New  Economic  Policy, 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griftiths)  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
simie. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  appreciation 
really  of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  this 
Ux  bUl. 


This  tax  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  does 
more  for  the  State  of  Michigan  than  it 
does  for  almost  any  other  area  and  it  is 
more  helpful  to  the  general  economy  than 
any  other  measure  could  have  been,  in 
the  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  esti- 
mates that  that  will  probably  cause  the 
employment  of  500,000  additional  people. 
I  hope  this  is  true.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  most  stimulating  part  of  this  bill  is 
the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax.  I  cannot 
express  my  appreciation  too  much  to  the 
committee  for  repealing  finally  this  excise 
tax. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  bill  proves 
to  be  very  successful  and  we  will  finally 
have  a  new  employment  picture  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  B"5rRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain). 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H H.  10947,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971. 

This  bill  contains  in  a  substantial 
measure  the  tax  recommendations  which 
President  Nixon  outlined  in  his  historic 
aimouncement  on  August  15  and  person- 
ally laid  before  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  worked  on  these  proposals  with  great 
dispatch  but  not  without  careful  consid- 
eration, and  I  commend  Chairman  Mn.Ls 
for  his  leadership.  Certainly,  almost  im- 
portant as  the  measures  are  themselves, 
is  the  lu'gent  need  that  they  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
they  may  .have  the  maximum  positive  im- 
pact on  the  economy. 

Today's  legislation  represents  a  multi- 
faceted  approach  which  Includes  provid- 
ing more  than  $3  billion  in  individual  in- 
come tax  relief,  geared  specifically  to  ben- 
efit most  those  of  modest  means;  grant- 
ing a  7-percent  Job  development  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  similar  to  the  one  in  ef- 
fect during  much  of  the  previous  decade, 
to  promote  business  expansion;  a  means 
to  generate  greater  exports  by  using  a  tax 
deferral  system  through  domestic  Inter- 
national sales  corporatlcHis;  and  repeal  of 
the  7 -percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles about  which  I  will  have  further 
comment. 

These  measures,  taken  together  with 
the  President's  other  initiatives  under  his 
new  economic  policy,  I  believe,  will  prove 
to  be  of  tr«nendous  help  in  stimulating 
the  economy. 

Although  the  committee  hearings  con- 
firmed that  there  Is  widespread  support 
for  these  actions,  the  charge  has  been 
made  In  some  quarters,  that  the  total 
package  Is  weighted  in  the  favor  of  busi- 
ness. In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  during  the  hearings  we  learned 
that  corporate  profits  during  1970 
reached  the  lowest  level  since  1938. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
table  in  the  Record  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department  showing  these 
figures: 

CORPORATE   PROFITS  AFTER  TAXES  -AS  A   PERCENT   OF 
THE  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Percent 


1929. 
INO. 


t.36 

3.  If 
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CORPORATE    PROFITS   AFTER   TAXES— AS   A   PERCENT   OF 
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1931       

-1.15 

1932 

-4.64 

1933  

0.78 

1934    

2  46 

1935  

3.66 

1936  

5.98 

1937  

5.84 

1938   

3.47 

1939    

...     6.  19 

1940    

7.20 

1941   

112 

1942  . 

1943  

_ 6.41 

5.77 

1944    

„     5.31 

1945 

4.26 

1946  

,-.....    7  43 

1947 

8  73 

I94<    

g.80 

1949 

7.23 

1950  

8.73 

1951    

6.58 

1952  . 

„... 5  66 

1953 ; 

1S54    

.   5  58 

5.63 

1955 

6.78 

1956 

1957    

.„ 6  48 

5  89 

1958.  . .  .h.,^.^.,^,,— ..^^^...^ 
1959    _. 

iSI?  :::::::::::::::;:::: 

1962 

1963  ...„ 

1964 

n::::::r.:~n:::::::   sH 

., 5.30 

. 5  24 

_ 5.57 

5.60 

6  08 

1965      

6.78 

1966 
1967 
196(    

6  66 

5  87 

5.53 

1969 „ 

,„.,.,..„..    4.79 

1970 

423 

Office  ol  the  Secretaty  of  ttie  Treasuiy  Oct    1    1971  ofTici"  ot 
Tan  An*ly»s. 
Source:  Naliofial  Income  Accounts,  Coflimeice  Oepjitment. 

Although  modem  economic  problem.s 
are  Indeed  complex.  It  has  become  clear 
that  jobs  do  not  spring  up  by  themselves. 
It  would  not  only  seem  logical  but  essen- 
tial that  if  new  jobs  are  to  be  created  un- 
der present  economic  conditions,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  it  possible 
for  business  and  industry  to  expand. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    HELP    NEEDED 

One  area  which  I  believe  we  should 
have  given  more  attention  is  the  special 
problems  of  our  small  businessmen.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings,  I  raised  this  specific 
point  with  Secretary  Connally.  He 
pointed  out.  that  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  old  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  the  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  new  job  development 
credit  will  benefit  approximately  1,- 
600,000  proprietorships,  175,000  partner- 
ships, 100.000  small  business  corpora- 
tions, and  400.000  other  small  corpora- 
tions. 

In  addition,  section  105  of  H.R.  10947, 
in  an  effort  to  aid  small  businesses,  pro- 
vides that  the  tax  credit  can  be  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  up  to  $65,000 
worth  of  used  machinery  and  equipment. 
This  provision  was  added  by  the  commit- 
tee and  represents  a  $15,000  increase  over 
the  amount  permitted  under  the  old  in- 
vestment credit. 

While  this  indicates  that  something  is 
being  done  in  this  bill  for  small  business- 
men, I  nonetheless  am  satisfied  that 
greater  efforts  could  and  should  be  made 
at  this  time.  I  was  particularly  encour- 
aged to  note  that  the  president  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  Mr. 
Harry  Brinkman,  submitted  '-estimony  in 
support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  3489,  which 
would  permit  a  business  to  deduct  20 
percent  of  its  taxable  earnings,  up  to  a 
$40,000  limit,  when  the  funds  are  rein- 


Tested  for  the  purpose  of  business  expan- 
sion. Although  I  recognize  that  the  need 
for  quick  action  on  the  President's  re- 
quests precluded  opening  this  legislation 
Into  many  other  areas,  it,  nonetheless,  is 
my  hope  that  the  conmiittee  will  give 
further  consideration  to  the  special  prob- 
lems that  small  businesses  are  facing  Just 
as  soon  as  possible  as  they  are  deserving 
of  greater  attention. 

AUTOMOBILE    EXCISE    TAX 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  January  of 
1957,  just  a  few  days  after  being  sworn 
in  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  the  automobile 
excise  tax.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
committee's  approval  of  the  President's 
request  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax  is  most 
gratifying  to  me  personally,  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  including  this  provision  in  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

President  Nixon  in  his  September  9 
address  to  the  Congress  placed  this  ac- 
tion at  the  head  of  his  list  of  needed 
economic  stimulants.  He  said : 

I  ask  the  Ck>ngress  to  consider  as  Its  flrst 
priority — before  all  other  business — the  en- 
actment of  three  tax  proposals  that  are 
essential  to  the  new  prosperity.  These  three 
measures  will  create  500.000  new  Jobs  In  the 
coming  year. 

First.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
7-percent  excise  tax  on  automobiles,  so  that 
the  more  than  8  million  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  win  buy  new  Amerlcan-buUt  cars 
In  the  next  year  will  save  an  average  of  (200 
each.  This  Is  a  sales  tax.  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. Its  removal  will  stimulate  sales,  and 
every  100.000  additional  automobiles  sold 
will  mean  25.000  additional  Jobs  for  America's 
workers. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  today, 
with  the  support  of  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  we  are  about  to  rid  our  tax  sys- 
tem of  this  added  burden  unfairly  borne 
by  one  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  reasons  which  argue  for  repeal 
are  many.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  tax  justice.  Second,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Government  in 
living  up  to  its  oft-repeated  pledge  to 
end  this  tax.  Third,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
widespread  economic  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  doing  away  with  it  at  this 
particular  time. 

Let  me  briefly  review  these  three  inter- 
related aspects. 

I.ONO    HISTOBT   OT   A   TEMPORARY    TAX 

The  auto  excise  tax,  first  went  on  the 
books  as  an  emergency  measure  in  1917 
OS  a  part  of  the  War  Revenue  Act,  when 
It  was  levied  at  3  percent. 

In  1919,  It  was  raised  to  5  percent. 

In  1926,  it  was  reduced  to  3  percent 
while  most  other  wartime  excises  were 
eliminated. 

In  1928  it  was  repealed  entirely. 

In  1932  it  was  restored  at  3  percent  as 
a  part  of  another  emergency  revenue  bill. 

In  1940  It  was  raised  to  3!2  percent. 

1941  it  was  doubled  to  7  percent  to 
provide  additional  revenue,  retard  auto- 
mobile production  and  consumption  and 
to  help  divert  our  national  energies  to- 
ward war  needs. 

For  basically  the  same  reasons  the 
tax  was  Increased  to  10  percent  In  1951 
duHng  the  Korean  conflict. 

Here  it  remained,  with  ConKress  each 
year  going  through  the  ritual  of  extend- 


1952,  1953,  1954,  1955.  1956,  1957.  1958, 
Ing  it  temporarily  for  1  more  year  during 
1959,  1960.  1961,  1962,  1963  and  1964, 
until  the  passage  of  the  Excise  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  in  1965.  This  act  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  1926  legislation  for,  again, 
while  Congress  voted  to  rid  our  tax  sys- 
tem of  many  highly  selective  and  unfair 
consumer  taxes,  in  the  end  it  only  suc- 
ceded  in  reducing  the  auto  excise  tax 
from  10  to  6  percent. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, to  do  more  than  this.  President 
Johnson  had  initially  asked  that  the  rate 
the  cut  from  10  to  5  percent.  Never- 
theless, the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
m.ittee  decided  that  since  other  such 
selective  taxes  were  being  eliminated  en- 
tirely the  committee  "could  not  justify 
leaving  the  5-percent  tax  on  passenger 
cars."  Even  so,  early  in  1966,  in  response 
to  the  Vietnam  buildup.  Congress  agreed 
to  the  President's  request  to  postpone  the 
scheduled  reductions,  that  would  have 
lowered  the  auto  excise  tax  to  1  percent 
in  1969,  and  voted  to  restore  the  rate  to 
7  percent. 

Then  in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  phaseout  sched- 
ule was  agai/t  deferred  for  1  more  year 
with  total  repeal  set  for  1973, 

Once  more,  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1969  this  timetable  was  deferred  another 
year.  Finally,  just  last  December,  a  new- 
stretchout  was  adopted  which  put  total 
repeal  off  until  1982. 

INHERENTLY     DNTAllI 

In  the  report  accompanying  today's 
bill  the  committee  points  out  that  de- 
spite all  the  broken  promises  it  is  never- 
theless the  case  that  the  decision  to  re- 
peal this  tax  has  been  made  in  the  past. 
The  only  question  has  been  when.  The 
committee's  purpose  last  year,  in  the 
Excise,  Estate,  and  Gift  Adjustment  Act 
of  1970,  was  laudable  in  that  It  sought, 
through  the  device  of  a  longer,  more 
gradual  phaseout  plan,  to  find  a  way  to 
end  the  Treasury's  addiction  to  this  tax 
Even  so.  I  questioned  then,  tuid  still  ques- 
tion, whether  this  new  approach  would 
prove    any    more    successful.    What    the 

1970  act  assuredly  does  provide,  how- 
ever, is  fresh  proof  of  the  conviction  of 
the  Congress  that  this  tax  is  Inherently 
unfair  and  of  Its  determination  that  it 
should  be  eliminated.  So  that  there  will 
be  no  uncertainty  in  this  regard.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  auto  excise  t&x  was 
cited  as  one  of  many  selective  excises 
found  to  be  essentially  discriminatory 
and  therefore  unjustifiable.  The  report 
also  stressed  that  it,  like  other  excises,  i.<i 
especially  unfair  to  low-  and  middle- 
Income  consumers: 

These  selective  excise  taxes  tend  to  reduce 
sales  and  therefore  reduce  incomes  and  Jobs 
In  the  Industries  which  produce  the  taxed 
goods.  In  these  ways  selective  excise  taxa- 
tion results  In  arbitrary  and  undesirable  dis- 
tortions In  the  allocation  of  resources  and  In 
this  manner  Interferes  with  the  free  play  of 
our  competitive  market. 

Many  of  these  excises  also  now  are  objec- 
tionable in  that  they  are  generally  regressive 
In  their  Impact,  absorbing  a  larger  share  of 
the  Income  of  low-Income  persons  than  of 
those  with  higher  Incomes.  Ttils  stems  from 
tbe  fkct  that  low-Income  famlUcB  find  it 
necessary  to  spend  a  higher  proportion  of 
their  Incomes  for  consumption  than  those 
with  larger  Incomes. 
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Unfortunately,  these  good  intentions, 
having  never  been  fully  carried  into  ef- 
fect, only  serve  to  compound  the  in- 
equity— for  as  other  excises  have  been 
removed,  those  remaining  become  corre- 
spondingly ever  more  selective  and  more 
unfair.  Since  by  flrst  auto  excise  tax  re- 
peal bill  was  placed  in  the  hopper  in  1957, 
Congress  on  13  occasions  has  voted  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  its  elimina- 
tion. The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Government  to  keep  its  word  to  end  this 
so-called  temporary  tax. 

ECONOMIC    BENEFITa  OF    REPEAL 

If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  tax  jus- 
tice,.^I  am  satisfied  that  the  auto  excise 
tax  would  have  been  repealed  long  ago. 
The  problem  has  always  been  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  revenue.  I  have  al- 
ways recognized  this  need.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this,  in  Itself,  justifies 
the  continuance  of  imfair  taxation  In 
perpetuity,  and  particularly  when  re- 
moval would  give  a  significant  boost  to 
the  economy,  which,  in  return,  would 
generate  additional  tax  revenue.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  call  for  the  im- 
mediate total  repeal  of  this  tax.  I  believe. 
Is  groimded  in  both  of  these  considera- 
tions. 

In  lu-glng  the  President  and  Secretary 
Connally.  in  late  Jtily,  to  take  this  action, 
I  stressed  that  here  was  a  tool  readily 
available  to  the  Government  which,  In 
one  stroke,  would  serve  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy. Increase  employment,  check  infia- 
tion,  help  meet  foreign  competition,  re- 
tire, by  the  thousEinds,  from  our  high- 
ways old  cars  without  new  pollution  con- 
trol and  safety  equipment,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide an  inmiediate  tax  reduction  for  con- 
sumers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  automotive  economy 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  More  than 
13  million  persons,  holding  one  of  every 
six  jobs  in  the  country,  are  employed  in 
highway  transport  industries.  Over  800,- 
000  businesses  are  directly  dependent  on 
motor  vehicle  use  for  their  operation. 
Some  24  percent  of  all  retail  sales  involve 
automotive  businesses.  The  automotive 
industry  alone  consumes  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  steel  and  over  60  percent  of 
Its  rubber.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  car  assembly  plants  are  located  in 
16  States,  other  than  Michigan,  and  that 
there  are  over  30,000  new  car  dealers 
spread  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Prom  these  few  statistics  alone,  It 
should  be  readily  apparent  that  as  we  are 
looking  for  ways  to  stimulate  the  Nation's 
economy,  this  Is  no  time  to  retain  a  tax 
that  was  specifically  designed  to  retard 
automotive  production  and  consimiption. 
The  repeal  of  this  tax,  as  Secretary  Con- 
nally noted  in  his  strong  and  persuasive 
presentation  to  the  committee,  promises 
the  creation  of  possibly  as  many  as  150,- 
000  more  Jobs  as  well  as  the  direct  saving 
to  the  consumer  of  about  $200  per  auto- 
mobile. This  means,  of  course,  an  ad(il- 
tional  $200  that  can  be  spent  on  other 
goods  and  services. 

Furthermore,  as  Secretary  Connally 
also  noted,  it  is  estimated  that  for  every 
100  new  cars  sold,  approximately  75  old 
cars  are  retired  from  our  highways.  Thus, 
by  increasing  new  car  sales,  the  repeal  of 
this  tax  can  help  bring  into  use  more 


automobiles  with  the  very  latest  pollu- 
tion control  and  safety  equipment. 

PASS-ON    OF    TAX    CUT   A88TTKEO 

'When  the  entire  Michigan  delegation 
joined  in  introducing  an  auto  excise  tax 
repeal  bill  on  July  15,  I  knew  from  past 
experience  that  one  of  the  flrst  questions 
that  would  be  raised  would  be  whether 
or  not  the  automobile  companies  would 
pass  this  tax  relief  along  to  the  consimier. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  wrote,  on 
July  23,  to  the  four  major  automobile 
manufacturers  on  this  very  point,  each 
of  whom  resiaonded  affirmatively,  and  I 
include  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  the  re- 
plies received  from  Mr.  William  'V.  Lune- 
burg,  president,  American  Motors;  Mr. 
John  J.  Ricardo,  president,  Chrysler 
Corp.;  Mr.  Lee  lacocca,  president.  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Cole,  president, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

HotTBE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  July  23,  1971. 

Mr.  W.  V.  LtTNEBTTRG. 

President,   American    Motors   Corp.,    Detroit. 

Mich.: 
Mr.  J.  J.  RiccARoo, 
President,    Chrysler    Corp.,    Highland     Park, 

Mich.: 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  11. 

President,  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.: 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Cole. 
President,    General    Motors    Corp.,    Detroit, 

Mich.: 
On  July  ISth  the  entire  Michigan  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  Joined  In  Introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  Immediately  the  T",  Federal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles.  On  the  same 
day  Identical  legislation  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Orlffln  and 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 

As  you  know,  this  tax  Is  scheduled  to  be 
eliminated  In  1982  according  to  legislation 
approved  last  December.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  the  Michigan  Delegation  that  the  Im- 
mediate removal  of  this  dl8crlmlnator>-  tax 
would  serve  to  stimulate  the  economy,  spur 
employment,  help  check  inflationary  pres- 
sures by  keeping  prices  down  and  would  as- 
sist in  making  American  cars  more  competi- 
tive with  foreign  Imports.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
pected price  Increases  on  1973  models,  this 
action,  we  feel,  would  be  particularly  timely 
and  helpful.  For  your  Information  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  bill  together  with  my  remarks 
in  the  House  on  July  15th. 

In  past  efforts  to  rid  the  tax  system  of  this 
unfair  levy,  the  question  has  always  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  repeal  of  this  tax  would  be 
passed  along  directly  to  the  consumer.  I  am 
therefore  writing  to  solicit  any  comments 
you  might  care  to  make  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 

American  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  wUl  acknowlege  your  letter 
of  July  23rd. 

On  behalf  of  American  Motors,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  refteal  of  Federal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  cars  will  be  passed  along 
promptly  and  directly  to  the  consumer. 

As  you  know,  this  commitment  is  merely  a 
reiteration  of  the  pledge  we  have  made  each 
time  the  question  has  been  raised.  Surely  no 
one  can  doubt  now  that  the  benefits  of  tax 
lepeal  will  be  passed  along.  In  the  face  of  the 
many  public  commitments  by  the  automobile 
companies  to  do  so. 

There  may  never  be  a  perfect  time  to  repeal 


the  passenger  car  excise  tax,  but  one  is  hard 

put  to  think  of  a  better  time  than  now :  when 
Inflation  is  a  problem  and  tbe  auto  Industry 
faces  rising,  costs;  when  employment  is  lag- 
ging, particularly  in  automotive  cities;  when 
our  foreign  trade  balance  has  dl844>peared  and 
automotive  Imports  are  rising  sharply. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
many  years  that  you  have  worked  to  bring 
about  repeal  of  this  discriminatory  tax.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Michigan  ^legation  has  joined 
with  you  to  present  a  united  front  on  this 
Issue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  V.  Lunebukg. 

Chrysler  Corp.. 

July  30.  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chambexlain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain  :  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  July  23  concerning  the 
possibility  of  excise  tax  repeal. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  con- 
sistent and  tireless  efforts  toward  this  ob- 
jective, and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the 
next  few  months  should  be  a  most  favorable 
period  In  which  to  push  for  enactment.  Our 
Industry  certainly  Intends  to  cooperate  with 
you  fully  in  these  efforts,  and  1  would  also 
like  to  assure  you  that  we  plan  to  pass  any 
repeal  of  this  tax  back  to  the  consumer. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  Interest 
In  this  subject  and  congratulate  you  on  the 
leadership  role  you  are  taking  in  It. 
Sincerely, 

John  Riccabdo. 

Ford  Motor  Co., 

Dearborn.  Mich. 
Hon    Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chamberlain  :  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II,  I  should  like 
to  resfKsnd  to  your  letter  of  July  23  inviting 
our  comments  on  passing  on  to  the  consumer 
the  savings  resulting  from  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles. 

We  are,  of  course,  very  pleased  by  the 
united  effort  of  the  Michigan  Congressional 
delegation  to  secure  repeal  of  this  tax.  Our 
position  on  passing  on  the  savings  is  the  same 
as  It  has  been  in  the  past.  If  the  tax  is  re- 
pealed, our  prices  to  our  dealers  will  be  re- 
duced Immediately  by  the  full  amount  of  the 
present  tax.  The  suggested  retaU  price  shown 
on  the  price  label  will  also  be  lowered  by  the 
same  amount.  We  have  no  doubt  that  com- 
petition will  assure  that  our  dealers,  in  tura 
will  pass  on  this  reduction  to  their  customers 
You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Company  has 
no  authority  to  determine  any  dealer's  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  continuing  efforts 
to  secure  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  passenger 
car  excise  tax  and  we  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reassure  the  members  of  Congress 
that  the  benefit  will  be  passed  on  to  our 
customers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  a.  Iacocca. 

General  Motors  Corp  . 
Detroit,  Mich.,  August  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  23  expressing  your  "interest 
In  and  the  concern  of  the  entire  Michigan 
Congressional  delegation  for  repeal  of  the 
federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles. 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  mqulry  con- 
cerning the  saving  which  would  accrue  to  the 
final  consumer  as  a  result  of  excise  tax  re- 
peal. 

There  Is  no  question  that  General  Motors, 
if  tbe  tax  were  repealed,  would  pass  on  tbe 
full  amount  of  tbe  new  car  excise  as  a  reduc- 
tion  in   the  prices  charged   to  dealers.   The 
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excise  tax  repe«l  would  also  be  fully  reflected 
In  the  suggeated  retail  price  aa  ahown  on 
the  vehicle  price  atlcker.  A  review  of  the 
record  will  Indicate  that  this  has  long  been 
OM  policy.  It  continues  to  be  our  policy. 

As  you  know,  the  price  at  which  the  new 
car  is  sold  to  the  ultimate  customer  Is  one 
agreed  to  by  the  dealer  and  the  customer. 
This  Is  a  transaction  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer 13  not  a  party.  However,  while  I  can- 
not speak  for  Generftl  Motors  dealers.  I  think 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  sav- 
ings which  the  manufacturer  passes  on  to 
the  dealer  would  be  reflected  in  the  trans- 
action between  the  dealer  and  his  customer. 

We  endorse  fully  the  tax  repeal  action 
which  enactment  of  H.R.  9816  would  provide. 
Ii^vorable  Congressional  action  on  this  meas- 
ure could  make  a  useful  contribution  of 
moderating  upward  price  pressures,  achiev- 
ing a  higher  level  of  employment,  making 
U.S.  cars  more  competitive  with  Imports  and 
ending  the  continued  tax  discrimination 
against  new  car  buyers. 

Repeal  of  the  excise  tax  at  this  time  would 
be  moat  appropriate  In  terms  of  the  nation's 
and  Michigan's  economy,  as  it  would  con- 
tribute to  economic  expansion  and,  thus,  a 
higher  level  of  employment.  The  dollar 
amount  of  the  excise  tax  on  cars  produced 
In  the  US.  Is  larger  than  the  same  tax  on 
imports,  which  have  lower  manufacturing 
costs.  Moreover,  the  substantial  size  of  the 
excise  tax  has  always  been  a  heavy  penalty 
on  the  new  car  buyer,  and  this  discrimina- 
tion has  been  more  glaring  since  the  repeal 
of  the  other  federal  excises  on  durable  manu- 
facture goods  In  1965. 

As  to  savings  to  the  consumer  that  could 
flow  from  excise  tax  repeal,  the  record  on 
this  point  Is  Impressive.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  re- 
qiiested  by  President  Johnson  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  price  trends  of  a  variety  of 
products  following  reductions  In  the  excise 
taxes  on  June  of  1965. 

On  November  29,  1966.  the  Council  Issued  a 
news  release  summarizing  an  investigation 
of  prices  of  new  automobiles  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  LAbor  Statistics  following  the  re- 
duction in  the  new  car  excise  tax  from  10% 
to  7';  .  The  CEA  concluded: 

"Retail  dealers'  list  prices  of  1966  models 
of  new  passenger  cars  in  October  1965  not 
only  reflected  the  reduction  In  the  federal 
excise  tax  that  became  effective  June  22 
(about  2  1  percent  on  the  retail  price),  but 
they  showed  a  further  decline  of  approxi- 
mately 0.8  pwcent  from  prices  of  comparable 
1966  models  after  adjustments  were  made 
for  quality  changes." 

We  at  General  Motors  certainly  appreclnte 
your  continued  Interest  In  removing  this  dis- 
criminatory tax.  We  appreciate,  too,  the  In- 
terest of  the  Michigan  delegation  In  this 
matter  of  critical  Importance  to  our  state. 
We  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Sincerely, 

E    N    Cole. 

1  would  further  point  out  that  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, verified  that  the  3-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  auto  excise  tax  which  took 
place  in  1965  was  fully  passed  on  to  the 
consumer: 

(Ofllce   of    the   White   House   Press   Secretary 
(Austin,  Tex.) .  Nov.  29.  1966| 

MCMORANDDM   TO  THX   PSKSIDSNT   PBOII    OaRD- 

NEa  ACKLZT.  Chaikican,   Council   or  Eco- 
nomic   Aoviscaa,    on    Excise    Tax    Rxduc- 

TION — 196«  MODKL   AuToa 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  com- 
pleted Its  survey  of  prices  of  new-model  auto- 
mobllea.  It  reporta  that  manufacturers  and 
retailers  are  fully  pasaing  on  to  consumers 
the  beneflt  of  lower  excise  taxes  and  have 
reduced  prices  fractionally  In  addition.  The 


BIiS  valxiatlon  makes  allowance  for  quality 
changes. 

Earlier  reports  to  you  have  covered  the 
prices  of  other  products  subject  to  excise-tax 
reduction,  including  19<S0-model  cars.  They 
Bhow«d  that  approximately  90  percent  of  last 
July's  excise  tax  reduction  was  passed  on  to 
consumers. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  BLS 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
full  text  of  the  BLS  report  Is  attached. 

RiPORT    Prom    BuRXAn    of    Labor    Statistics. 

Department   of   Labor   on    Prices   or   1966 

Models  of  AirroMoaiLEs 

Manufacturers'  introductory  prices  at  1966 
models  of  new  passenger  automobiles  aver- 
aged 0.7  percent  lower  than  Introductory 
prices  of  comparable  1965  models,  after  ad- 
justments were  made  for  changes  In  quality. 
This  comparison  represents  prices  In  both 
years  before  addition  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
Prices  actually  paid  by  dealers  to  manufac- 
turers have  been  lowered  further  this  year  by 
the  amount  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  (3 
percentage  points— from  10  to  7  percent) 
which  became  effective  June  22,  1966.  Thus, 
the  full  amount  of  the  tax  cut  still  is  being 
passed  on  by  the  automobile  manufacturers 
as  a  whole,  and  they  have  reduced  prices  frac- 
tionally, in  addition.  This  action  continues 
the  moderate  downward  trend  of  new  car 
prices  at  the  manufacturers'  level  which  has 
extended  since  1959.  when  account  Is  taken 
of  Improvements  In  the  quality  of  new  auto- 
mobiles from  year  to  year 

Retail  dealers'  list  prices  of  1966  models  of 
new  passenger  cars  In  October  1966  not  only 
reflected  the  reduction  In  the  Federal  excise 
tax  that  became  effective  June  22  (about  3  1 
percent  on  the  retail  price)  but  they  showed 
a  further  decline  of  approximately  0.8  percent 
from  prices  of  comparable  1965  models  after 
adjustments  were  made  for  quality  changes. 
Effective  prices  to  consumer  buyers  were  low- 
ered correspondingly,  since  dealer  concessions 
from  list  prices  were  as  large  or  larger  than 
they  had  been  on  1964  and  1966  models  at  the 
time  of  their  Introduction. 

Thus,  new  car  dealers  are  continuing  to 
pass  on  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  reduction  and.  In  addition,  they  are  giv- 
ing their  customers  the  beneflt  of  a  fractional 
price  reduction  by  manufacturers.  The  result 
is  that  retail  prices  of  new  cars  continue  to 
trend  moderately  downward,  as  they  have 
.since  1959,  with  allowance  for  quality  Im- 
provements In  new  models  from  year  to  year. 

NEW  AUTOMOBILES 


1966  models 
pttc«d  lor  - 


Make  and  model 


CPI 


WPI 


Oneral  Motors" 

Chevrolet  Impala,  ?-door  spott  coupe   ...    X  X 

Coivarr  Moiua.  ?-door  jpoct  coupe  x  X 

Chevelle  Malibu.  ?. door  sport  coupe    ..  X  X 

Buick  Le  Sabre,  2-door  spoil  coupe  x 

Pontiac  Cililin*.  4-door  i«d»n. x  X 

Ford; 

Galajie  SOO,  2-door  hardtop     X  X 

fairlane  5(X),  4-door  sedan  _ x 

Falcon  Futura,  4-daor  sedan  ...  x 

Mercury  Monterey.  2-door  hardtop       X 

Mustinf.  2-door  hirdtop  XX 

Chrysler. 

Plymouth  Fury  III,  4-door  sedan  X  X 

Plymouth  Belyedere  II.  4-door  sedan  x 

Plymouth  Viliant  200.  4door  s«d«n  (i)  x 

Oodge  Polar*,  4-door  sedan  (-')  x 

American   Motors.   Rambler  Classic  ?70,  4-     x  X 
door  sedan. 

1*1  ports: 

English  Ford  Cortine  detune.  2-door  sedan   .  X 

Renault  Oauphirw,  4-door  ledan  x 

Volkswagen,  Model  113,  2-door  ledjn.       .   x  X 
Fiat  1100  D.  4-door  sedan                              (■)          .. 


>  Priced  as  alternate  to  Rambler  m  a  lew  cities. 
Priced  as  alternate  to  Plyisoulh  in  a  lew  citiev 

>  Priced  as  alternate  to  Volkswagen  in  a  lew  cities. 


In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
page  51  of  today's  report  wherein  it  Is 
stated  that — 

Your  committee  Intends  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  repealed  tax  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of 
the  automobile  or  the  truck. 

While  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  pledged  to  do  their  best  to 
see  to  it  that  the  tax  reduction  is  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  the  report  goes  on 
to  state  that — 

To  give  added  assurance  that  this  con- 
sumer beneflt  actually  occurs  and  continues 
In  the  case  of  pcwsenger  automobiles  and 
light-duty  trucks,  your  committee  requests 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ex- 
amine into  the  matter  and  report  periodi- 
cally to  Congress  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  tax  reduction  Is  In  lact  being 
piissed  on. 

THE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Another  major  reason  why  this  tax 
should  be  repealed  at  this  time  is  that  it 
will,  in  the  context  of  the  Presidents 
other  new  economic  actions,  help  meet 
the  growing  problem  of  foreign  car  im- 
ports. 

In  1967,  I  am  advised,  there  were  a 
total  of  1.020.620,  foreign  cars  sold  in 
this  country.  In  1970.  just  4  years  later, 
the  number  had  shot  up  to  100  percent 
to  an  estimated  2,013.420  which  ac- 
counted for  14  percent  of  all  U.S.  car 
sales.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1971 
imixjrt  sales  were  running  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  UjS.  market.  As  Is  well  known, 
the  advantage  held  by  foreign  competi- 
tion is  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the 
lower  wage  scales  abroad.  For  example. 
in  Japan  labor  costs  are  approximately 
one  quarter  of  those  in  the  United  States 
while  in  West  CSermsmy  wages  are  about 
one  half  of  those  paid  here. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  rising  flood  of 
car  imports  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
prompted  President  Nixon  to  impose  the 
surcharge  which  raised  the  existing  SVz 
import  duty  on  cars  to  10  percent  as  of 
August  16. 

This  means  that  since  the  repeal  of 
the  auto  excise  tax  would  benefit  equally 
foreign  and  domestic  vehicles,  the  price 
of  the  foreign  car  may  increase  about 
6 '2  in  addition  to  whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  exchange  rates  due  to 
currency  adjustments.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  our  balance-of-payments 
Situation  would  improve  to  the  point 
where  this  temporary  Import  surcharge 
would  not  be  needed  for  too  long  a  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  urge  that  as  a  con- 
dition for  its  removal  that  foreign  coun- 
tries agree  to  lower  the  very  high  and 
clearly  discriminatory  economic  barriers 
which  they  have  long  imposed  on  Amer- 
ican cars  sold  in  their  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, Japan  levies  in  addition  to  a  10 
percent  tariflT,  a  commodity  tax  ranging 
from  15  percent  on  small  to  40  percent 
on  larger  cars.  In  England,  there  Is  a  13 
percent  tariff  plus  a  36%  percent  pur- 
chase tax.  The  same  excessive  discrimi- 
nation is  practiced  throughout  Western 
E^irope,  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  September  19.  Richard  A. 
Ryan  put  Into  dollars  and  cents  terms 
what  this  means : 

A    1971    Chevrolet    Impala   that    sells    for 
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93,869  In  the  TJnlt*d  Statee  costs  t8,ie4  in 
West  Germany. 

That  seune  Impala  sells  for  nearly  $8,000 
In  London  and  Stockholm. 

A  1971  Vega  sells  for  $2,300  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  ooat  M.OOO  to  purchase  that 
s^rae  vehicle  In  Japan. 

Only  the  very  rich  In  most  forel^;n  coun- 
tries can  afford  to  purchase  an  American 
made  car.  This  did  not  result  by  accident. 
It  was  by  design. 

Compared  to  the  towering  obstacles 
faced  by  the  American  automobile  ex- 
porter, the  President's  action  levying  a 
temporary  10-percent  surcharge  seems 
modest  indeed.  Although  there  has  been 
some  movement  toward  the  reduction  of 
tariffs — with  the  Common  Market  exter- 
nal duty  scheduled  to  drop  In  1972  from 
13.2  percent  to  11  percent — Internal  taxes 
in  these  countries,  aimed  specifically  at 
American  cars,  remain  exhorbitant.  No 
such  taxes  are  Imposed  in  this  country 
on  foreign  cars.  Fairness  dictates  that 
these  obstacles  to  fair  competition  be  re- 
moved If  free  trade  is  to  have  any  real 
meaning. 

UNITED    STATES-CANADIAN     AVTTOMOTIVE    TEADE 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  area  of 
deep  concern  regarding  trade  and  auto- 
mobiles which  has  broad  impUcations  for 
the  success  of  the  tax  measures  in  the 
bill  before  us  and  the  other  efforts  of 
this  administration  to  restore  equity  in 
our  international  economic  relations.  I 
refer  to  the  failure  of  Canada  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  United 
States-Canadian  Auto  Products  Agree- 
ment. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  to  consider  that, 
while  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  is  intended  to  increase  do- 
mestic automobile  production  and  pro- 
vide more  jobs,  the  additional  duty  im- 
posed by  the  President  on  August  16  on 
most  dutiable  imports  does  not  apply  to 
automotive  imports  from  Canada.  This, 
of  course.  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
imports  enter  free  of  duty  under  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Auto  Products  Agree- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  even  more  ironic  when 
one  considers  that  Canada  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  agreement  despite  the  tre- 
mendous shift  in  Canada's  favor  in  auto- 
motive trade  between  our  two  countries. 

When  the  Congress  considered  the  leg- 
islation Implementing  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Auto  Products  Agreement,  we 
were  assured  that  trade  developments 
under  the  act  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. We  were  assured  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  agreement  was  to  allow  mar- 
ket forces  to  determine  the  most  econom- 
ic pattern  of  investment,  production,  and 
trade.  This  has  certainly  not  been  the 
case. 

The  trctnsiticHml  rules  employed  by 
Canada  have  every  appearance  of  becom- 
ing permanent  unless  the  United  States 
insists  that  these  rules  be  eliminated. 

One  d  the  transitional  rules  is  the 
Canadian  requirement  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  production-to-sa^es  ratio  for 
U.S.  automotive  companies  in  Canada. 
In  practice,  American  automotive  com- 
(kanies  in  Canada  have  exceeded  the 
production-to-saJes  ratio  required  by 
the  transitional  rule.  Nevertheleas.  the 
continued  existence  of  this  requirement 
does  effect  the  production  and  marketing 
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decisions  of  these  com(>anles.  The  second 
transitional  rule,  that  of  requiring  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  maintain  gui  agreed 
upon  "Canadian  content"  in  manufac- 
turing, also  impinges  on  the  freedom  of 
market  forces  to  operate.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  U.S.  manufacturers  have 
exceeded  in  actual  practice  the  value- 
added  in  Canada  requirement. 

Finally,  there  is  the  failure  of  Canada 
to  permit  Canadians  to  import  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  free  of 
duty,  although  the  United  States  permits 
Americans  to  import  automobiles  from 
Canada  duty  free.  The  failure  of  Canada 
to  afford  its  citizens  the  right  to  import 
on  a  duty-free  basis  automobiles  from 
the  United  States  continues  to  result  in 
price  differentials  of  automobiles  between 
our  two  countries.  Here  again,  the  Cana- 
dian's failure  to  act  as  intended  by  the 
auto  products  agreement  interferes  with 
commercial  decisions  and  frustrates  the 
objective  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  debate  on  the  trade  bill  last  year, 
I  stated: 

It  Is  time  the  validity  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  now  believe  it  is  past  that  time.  The 
present  international  discussions  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment  to  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
important  aspect  of  our  international  re- 
lations. If  this  is  not  done  and  if  Canada 
does  not  take  definite  steps  to  provide  full 
and  complete  reciprocity  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  as  con- 
templated by  the  agreement  I  have  re- 
gretfully concluded  that  Congress  should 
repeal  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  and  terminate  the  agreement.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  have  our  careful 
surveillance  as  we  review  and  study  our 
trade  problems. 

KO  BTZTOL    TIME    rOK    EEPEAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  repeal  of  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax  is  an  integral  p>art  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  program.  The  elim- 
ination of  this  tax  by  Itself  cannot  do  all 
that  needs  to  be  done,  but  I  submit  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  In  one  proposal 
so  much  of  what  is  needed  now  in  terms 
of  helping  the  consumer,  stimulating  the 
economy,  creating  jobs  and  htrfd  down  in- 
flationary pressiu'es.  While  I  have  always 
urged  that  we  correct  this  obvious  tax  in- 
equity, I  am  satisfied  that  there  could  be 
no  better  time  to  do  it  than  right  now. 

This  bill  h£is  my  support  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  its  overwhelming  approvsJ 
to  the  RevCTiue  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
many  of  us  agree  some  kind  of  encour- 
agement to  consumer  purchasing  would 
be  advisable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  many  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  critical 


of  some  aspects  of  the  bill  feel  it  might 
well  be  valuable  in  our  society  to  stimu- 
late consumer  purchasing  and  perhaps 
consumer  purchasing  in  the  capital 
goods  field,  but  many  of  us  have  some 
reservations  about  focusing  that  on  the 
purchase  of  automobiles.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  great  cities  are  con- 
stantly wrestling  between  the  tradeoff 
of  automobiles  and  human  beings.  We  do 
not  want  to  "Los  Angellze"  New  York 
City.  We  are  devoting  more  and  more 
space  to  automobiles.  In  addition  to  the 
ecological  implications  there  are  the 
implications  of  space,  the  implications  of 
overcrowding,  and  the  imbalance  be- 
tween mass  transportation  and  the 
private  car. 

What  would  be  the  gentleman's  reac- 
tion to  a  device  such  as  a  tax  credit  or 
a  tax  deduction  equal  to  the  simount  that 
the  Government  would  be  injecting  into 
the  civilian  stream  by  the  reduction  in 
excess  taxes  on  cars,  but  giving  it  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  an  option,  a 
credit  or  deduction  he  could  spend  on 
any  capital  item?  For  example,  11  he  pre- 
ferred to  spend  $3,000  not  in  the  form 
of  a  car  but  in  the  form  of  a  dishwasher, 
a  washing  machine  and  a  new  television 
set,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  give 
the  consumer  the  option  as  to  where  he 
would  contribute  to  the  stream  of  capital 
spending? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  There  are  sev- 
eral thoughts  I  have  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question. 

First.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
problem  the  gentleman  addresses.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  very  real  one.  I  have  traveled 
up  and  down  the  east  coast  recently 
taking  my  daughter  to  school  and  have 
been  made  very  much  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  real. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  any  justification  for  maintaining 
a  discriminatory  tax  on  the  books.  We 
have  no  manufacturing  excise  tax  on 
any  other  durable  goods  product,  other 
than  the  automobile.  It  is  inequitable  to 
insist  that  one  industry  carry  such  a 
burden. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair,  let  us  put  an 
excess  tax  on  all  manufacturing  right 
across  the  board.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  on  that,  if  we  need  the  revenue 
as  he  suggests. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  $200 
that  will  be  made  available  to  the  new  car 
purchaser  could  well  be  used  for  the 
washing  machine,  the  refrigerator,  or 
other  goods  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers. 

We  are,  in  other  sections  of  this  bill, 
providing  relief  for  the  Individuals,  and 
they,  too,  would  be  able  to  use  other  tax 
reductions  for  consumer  goods. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  correct 
a  longstanding  tax  inequity,  to  provide 
jobfi,  to  spur  the  economy,  and  to  hold 
down  inflation.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
good  way  to  achieve  these  goals. 

If  the  gentleman  has  a  plan  or  a  pro- 
gram he  feels  would  be  more  workable,  I 
would  certainly  suggest  he  make  it  known 
to  the  other  body  during  the  present 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEllSR.  I  thank  my  eoDeague. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  lite  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  jrleld  the  gentleman  2  additional 

minutes.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  dlstingiilshed  colleague  from 
nilnoLs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  First  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement.  I  recall  being  in  this 
House  when  he  gave  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  very  subject  of  this  repeal  of  this 
unfair  manufacturer's  tax.  as  he  has  so 
well  pointed  out  here,  which  discrimi- 
nates, in  effect,  against  the  automobile 
business. 

They  do  not  make  automobiles  in  my 
district,  but  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  many  times  he  has  taken  the 
well  of  this  House  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  unfairness  of  this  particular 
tax.  I  believe  in  no  small  measure  that 
was  responsible  for  the  President  him- 
self including  that  in  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

I  have  one  question.  Yesterday  while 
we  were  debating  whether  or  not  we 
should  defer  a  Federal  pay  raise  we 
heard  all  kinds  of  demagogic  speeches 
about  how  the  effort  to  curtail  Federal 
expenditures  and  get  the  economy  going 
again  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hides 
of  the  Federal  employees  and  how  to- 
day we  would  be  considering  a  tax  bill 
that  would  fatten  up  the  ribs  and  give 
a  big  corporate  profit  to  the  automobile 
Industry;  for  example,  there  was  no 
thought  whatsoever  to  the  number  of 
additional  employees  who  would  be 
working  Instead  of  unemployed  by  vir- 
tue of  this  kind  of  Investment  tax  credit. 

Is  it  not  true  with  this  mechanism  we 
can  expect  additional  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  be  added  to  payrolls  rather  than 
unemployment  and  welfare  rolls  by  vir- 
tue of  the  increased  automobile  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  First  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. They  are  most  appreciated. 

To  answer  his  question,  during  the 
hearings  the  statistics  used  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  address  to  the  Congress  were 
confirmed.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  and  the  corresponding 
reduction  in  price  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce another  800,000  vehicles,  which  will 
provide  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000 
Jobe  in  this  industry  alone.  This  will  be 
all  over  the  country.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  dealer  at  every  crossroads,  in  your 
district  and  everyone  else's  district.  Tliey 
have  their  salesmen 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Who  in  turn  are  employ- 
Inff  dcodIc 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes  Indeed.  But 
the  one  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  this  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
automobile  Industry,  but  for  the  con- 
sumer. The  automobile  industry  has  only 
had  the  responsibility  of  collecting  the 
tax  for  the  Government.  We  have  kept 
it  on  them  all  this  while,  because  it  was 
so  easy  for  the  Government  to  collect 
the  tax  this  way.  But  now  we  will  be 
able  to  pass  these  tax  reductions  on  to 
the  consumers  and  this  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous stimulating  effect  throughout 
the  whole  economy. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  COKMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
flrst  like  to  say  to  my  very  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  of  whom  I  am 
very  fond,  do  not  reject  Los  Angelilizing 
New  York  imtll  you  have  visited  both 
cities  and  then  draw  your  conclusions. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  have.  I  have. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  the  bill  grants  the 
President  authority  to  determine  that 
the  credit  should  be  available  to  articles 
even  though  they  aie  of  foreign  origin 
where  he  finds  that  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  According  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  one  of  the  situations  where 
it  was  believed  this  authority  may  be  ex- 
ercised is  where  the  U.S.  market  tends 
toward  a  monopolistic  one."  Could  you 
give  me  an  example  where  such  a  finding 
would  be  appropriate? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  one  domes- 
tic producer  has  60  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  for  the  particular  item,  while 
other  domestic  producers  are  relatively 
weak  with  no  single  one  possessing  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  actual  sales 
volume,  I  believe  the  President  might  well 
find  a  tendency  toward  monopoly  would 
exist  which  would  Justify  the  extension 
of  the  credit  to  foreign  items  in  the  inter- 
ests of  increasing  competition. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Will  the  President  be 
able  to  utilize  the  power  in  time  to  avoid 
the  monopolistic  results? 

Mr.  MILIjS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  certainly 
our  intention  that  he  do  so.  It  is  not  con- 
templated that  any  extended  hearings  or 
other  administrative  procedures  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  How  can  the  President 
ascertain  that  a  particular  product  la 
si'bect  to  the  monopolistic  trends? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  He  would 
first,  of  course,  have  to  define  the  partic- 
ular product  market.  He  would  isolate 
those  items  with  the  same  characteris- 
tics and  uses.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  compare  an  item  intended  for  one 
business  use  with  one  intended  for  a 
different  biisiness  use,  even  though  they 
were  of  the  same  generic  type.  Instead, 
he  would  make  his  determination  with 
regard  to  these  Items  separately.  The 
committee  felt  sure  that  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  Industry  statistics  would  be 
available  to  assist  the  President  in  these 
determinations. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  have  a  question  re- 
garding the  application  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  In  the  case  of  motion 
picture  films.  Is  it  correct  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  co6t8  of  producing  a  film  are 
capitalized  and  then  depreciated  over  a 
period  of  3  or  more  years  for  tax  pur- 
poses, those  costs  with  respect  to  the 
film  qualify  for  the  credit,  just  as  the 
costs  of  acquiring  a  machine  would 
qualify? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  also  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  about  the  DISC  proposal 
and  how  it  will  apply  to  the  motion  plc- 
tiu'e  Industry.  Suppose  a  movie  producer 
has   a   DISC   subsidiary.   If   the   DISC 


leases  a  film  produced  in  this  country 
by  the  parent  corporation  to  exhibitors 
in  a  foreign  country,  will  the  film  be 
treated  as  export  property  and  will  the 
DISC  be  entitled  to  deferral  on  the  in- 
come from  the  film  lease? 

Mr.  MILU3  of  Arkansas.  In  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  your  question,  the  film 
would  generally  constitute  export  prop- 
erty. On  your  second  question,  the  taxa- 
ble income  received  by  the  DISC  from 
the  release  of  the  film  would  be  eligible 
for  deferral  only  to  the  extent  the  DISC'S 
gross  receipts  represent  an  increase,  as 
defined  In  the  bill,  in  the  combined  ex- 
port gross  receipts  of  the  DISC  and  relat- 
ed corporations  over  the  receipts  of  the 
group  during  the  3-year  base  period  of 
1968-70. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  On  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  export  property  of  a  DISC, 
would  a  positive  print  or  duplicate  neg- 
ative made  in  the  foreign  coimtry,  rather 
than  in  the  United  States,  represent  ex- 
port property?  I  ask  this  question  be- 
cause the  laws  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries require  that  films  exhibited  in  their 
countries  be  shown  from  a  duplicative 
negative  or  positive  print  made  in  their 
countries. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  In  some  situ- 
ations of  this  type  the  film  would  be 
export  property.  Although  a  DISC  may 
not  manufacture  its  products  it  may- 
perform  incidental  assembly  operations 
Although  it  is  possible  to  view  the  mak- 
ing of  positive  film  prints  or  duplicate 
negatives  by  a  DISC  as  manufacture, 
rather  than  assembly,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  where  the  laws  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try required  prints  of  a  film  shown  there 
to  be  made  there,  that  the  activity  of  the 
DISC  would  be  treated  as  sm  incidental 
operation  by  it.  As  a  result,  if  the  DISC'S 
EMJtivltles  did  not  add  20  percent  or  more 
to  the  value  of  the  print  or  negative, 
the  activity  performed  by  the  DISC 
would  not  prevent  the  print  of  a  film 
produced  in  the  United  States  from  qual- 
ifying as  export  property. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Let  me  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  matter  of  the  incremen- 
tal aspect  of  the  DISC  proposal.  If  a  film 
producing  corporation  sets  up  a  DISC 
and  the  DISC  leases  a  film  for  exhibi- 
tion abroad,  how.  generally  speaking,  do 
you  determiip*-(the  portion  of  the  DISCs 
income  wMqh  is  eligible  for  deferral  un- 
der this  bilF? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  we  assume 
the  film  Is  export  property,  and  it  gen- 
erally would  be  if  it  were  produce",  in 
the  United  States,  the  DISC  would  be  en- 
titled to  tax  deferral  on  the  proportion 
of  its  taxable  Income  which  the  "base 
period  export  gross  receipts"  of  the  re- 
lated group  of  corporations  of  which  the 
DISC  is  a  member  bears  to  the  current 
year's  total  export  gross  receipts  of  the 
DISC  and  related  corporations.  The  term, 
"base  period  export  gross  receipts. " 
means  75  percent  of  the  average  gross 
receipts  received  by  the  film  producing 
company  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty for  use  outside  the  United  States 
during  1968,  1969.  and  1970.  Under  the 
bill,  therefore,  the  DISC  would  be  en- 
titled to  defer  that  portion  of  Its  taxable 
Income  which,  under  this  formula,  rep- 
resents an  Increase  in  the  group's  gross 


receipts  from  export  activity  over  75  per- 
cent of  its  gross  export  receipts  during 
the  S-year  base  period. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Let  me  continue  for  a 
moment  on  this  base  period  aspect.  If  a 
new  corporation  is  formed,  and  it  later 
produces  a  film  which  it  leases  for  show- 
ing abroad  through  a  DISC  subsidiary, 
how  will  its  base  period  export  activity 
be  determined? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  new 
corporation  is  not  related  to  any  other 
corporation,  under  the  50-percent  own- 
ership test  contained  in  the  bill,  only  its 
own  prior  history  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  its  base  period  ex- 
port gross  receipts.  Since  the  corpora- 
tions in  your  example  are  new  ones,  and 
are  unrelated  to  any  other  corporations 
with  any  base  period  history,  all  of  the 
taxable  Income  from  the  lease  of  the  film 
would  be  eligible  for  deferral. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Suppose  one  of  these 
independent  film  producers  is  not  able  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  the  film 
abroad.  Could  the  producing  company 
form  a  DISC  which  would  then  lease  the 
film  to  the  DISC  of  a  more  established 
film  production  company,  which  would 
arrange  to  distribute  the  film  abroad? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Aricansas.  The  answer 
is  yes.  The  receipts  derived  from  the  lease 
of  the  film  would  be  qualified  export  re- 
ceipts if  the  film  wa.s  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Let  me  continue  for  a 
moment  more.  How,  generally  speaking, 
would  the  incremental  aspect  affect  a 
movie  producing  company  which  had.  in 
the  past,  made  part  of  its  films  abroad? 
Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  an- 
swer your  question  this  way.  The  DISC 
would  be  entitled  to  deferral  on  the 
amount  of  receipts  from  domestically 
produced  films  which  is  in  excess  of  75 
percent  of  the  base  period  export  receipts 
derived  from  the  domestically  produced 
filvs.  If  the  company  can  identify  which 
of  its  receipts  during  the  base  period  were 
from  domestically  produced  films  and 
which  were  from  foreign  produced  fl!ms. 
The  receipts  from  the  foreign-made  films 
would  not  be  eligible  for  tax  deferral. 
If,  however,  the  film-producing  company 
ceased  its  film  production  abroad  and 
began  to  make  those  films  at  home,  the 
receipts  attributable  to  their  lease  abroad 
would  be  eligible  for  deferral.  In  this 
manner,  by  producing  films  at  home,  a 
DISC  owned  by  a  film-producing  com- 
pany would  be  entitled  to  greater  de- 
ferral. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Are  foreign-made  mo- 
tion pictures  considered  "export  prop- 
erty" so  that  receipts  generated  from 
such  fllnu  are  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  base-period  gross  receipts 
of  a  taxpayer? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  if  the 
taxpayer  can  identify  the  receipts  aris- 
ing from  the  foreign-made  films.  Gener- 
ally, if  more  than  50  percent  of  the  value 
of  a  motion -picture  film  is  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
qualify  as  export  property.  Therefore, 
receipts  from  the  film  may  be  excluded 
in  computing  base  period  gross  receipt*. 
I  have  grave  misgivings  about  cutting 
taxes  $7  billion  when  we  have  an  ap- 
proximate $35  billion  deficit  this  year. 
However.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  will  soon  turn  Its  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  broadening  the 
tax  base  so  we  can  get  the  money  with 
which  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  very  enthusiastic  about  hav- 
ing 100,000  or  150,000  more  automobile 
workers  and  100,000  fewer  Federal  em- 
ployees, because  I  suspect  that  the  Fed- 
eral employees  do  more  about  Improving 
life  in  this  country  than  would  addi- 
tional automobiles. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  investment  tax  credit. 
One  of  the  problems  with  which  New 
York  City  has  been  faced  has  been  the 
flight  of  business  out  of  the  downtown 
central  core  into  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  Will  not  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
investment  tax  credit  be  to  accelerate 
the  flight  of  business  and  manufactur- 
ing faculties  from  urban  core  areas  into 
suburban  and  rural  areas?  And.  if  so, 
will  this  not  diminish  the  tax  base  of 
the  cities  and  hamper  their  efforts  to 
maintain  and  improve  Job  opportunities, 
especially  opportunities  for  minority 
citizens  who  cannot  buy  houses  in  the 
suburbs  or  who  cannot  find  mass  trans- 
portation to  take  them  where  the  new 
jobs  are? 

Will  this  not  magnify  the  existing  fl- 
nancial  and  sociological  problems  that 
cities  throughout  the  country  are  now 
trying  to  solve? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  First  of  all,  I  say  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  there  is  no  tax 
credit  now  for  anyone.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  there  is  a  tax  credit  for  every- 
body. So  that  part  is  in  balance.  But. 
looking  at  the  broader  sociological  impli- 
cations it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  we  need  to  do  is  to  break  up  the 
concentration  of  population  in  very  small 
areas.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  if 
we  decided  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the   gentleman   2   additional   minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  think  It  would  be 
disastrous  to  move  heavy  industry  into 
ghetto  areas,  because  after  all,  should  we 
not  let  the  residents  of  the  ghetto  areas 
out  into  the  suburbs  where  life  may  be  a 
little  more  pleasant.  I  think  there  Is  a 
sound  reaaon  for  us  to  hope  that  Industry 
will  disperse.  But  I  think  Insofar  as  this 
bill  is  concerned  it  will  not  have  that 
effect  either  to  encourage  or  discourage 
industry  to  move  to  any  particular  loca- 
tion. 

If  it  does  what  the  President  says  it 
will  do.  it  will  cause  industry  to  invest  in 
new  plants,  but  not  necessarily  new  loca- 
tions. That  decision  would  be  based  upon 
a  great  number  of  things  such  as  the  sup- 
ply of  labor,  local  tax  costs,  and  the 
availability  of  adequate  land. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  certainly  we  have  had  critical 
transportation  problems  In  Los  Angeles, 
but  In  the  suburtMin  areas  we  have  tried 
to  get  a  balanced  land  use  so  that  people 
do  not  have  to  travel  great  distances  In 
order  to  get  to  work.  As  to  that  problem, 
I  think  we  have  done  a  good  Job.  How- 


ever, we  need  to  concern  ourselves  with 
mass  transit. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
problems  in  Watts  was  that  the  blacks 
there  did  not  have  access  to  the  mass 
transportation  which  would  take  them  to 
the  suburbs — where  the  new  Jobs  are. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  problem  of  the  people  who  live  In 
Watts  It  is  my  view  that  the  person 
who  lives  in  Watts  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  anyone  else  to  go  where 
he  WEints  to  go  and  let  him  follow  his  job 
and  let  him  have  housing  where  he  goes. 
That  is  what  I  hope  this  country  is  mov- 
ing toward. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Anskews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  yielding  so  that  I  might 
ask  a  question  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MU.LS).  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  we  all  know,  the  fanners  of  our 
country  today  are  faced  with  an  unusual 
surplus  of  grain  brought  about  by  many 
reasons,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  encouraging  the  building  of  farm 
bins  through  a  6-percent  loan  program 
for  the  building  of  farm  grain  bins  and 
dryers. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  during  the 
committee  deliberations  on  this  bill  I 
asked  him  whether  or  not  this  investment 
tax  credit  would  apply  to  grain  storage 
bins  and  grain  dryers.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  would  clarify  the  status  of 
this  law  in  tills  regard  for  me.  so  that  the 
farmers  in  rural  America  could  take  note 
of  it  and  proceed  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  of  this  new  law. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS  <rf  North  Dakota  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  our  executive  sessions  It  is 
my  recollection  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrnss)  did  ask  the 
TreasiuT  whether  grain  shortage  bins 
and  grain  dryers  would  be  covered  by 
the  investment  credit.  The  Treastir>-  in 
responding  to  his  question  assured  him 
that  both  of  these  Items  would  qualify 
for  the  new  credit.  In  this  regard,  the 
language  of  the  committee  bill  follows 
the  language  of  prior  law  in  extending 
the  credit  to  other  tangible  property 
that  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
manufacturing  or  production  process.  In 
the  case  of  storage  facilities,  the  credit 
applies  if  the  facilities  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturing  or  pro- 
duction process.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  typical  case  grain  storage 
bins  and  grain  dryers  do  meet  this  re- 
quirement when  used  by  the  farmer  him- 
self or  by  another  individual  In  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacturing  process.  How- 
ever, the  service  has  taken  the  position 
that  if  someone  other  than  the  farmer 
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maintains  the  storage  bina  and  grain 
drying  facilities,  his  use  of  the  facilities 
will  not  meet  the  statutory  requirement 
of  being  used  in  connection  with  or  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  production  proc- 
ess if  he  simply  buys,  stores,  and  sells 
grain.  It  Ls  also  my  understanding  that 
the  typical  grain  storage  bins  and  grain 
dryers  are  not  adaptable  to  other  uses 
and  do  not  provide  the  farmer  with  work 
space,  so  that  they  are  not  excluded  from 
coverage  as  a  building  and  Its  structural 
components. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
response.  It  certainly  will  be  good  news 
to  the  Individuals  In  agriculture  who  are 
faced  with  this  problem,  this  fall,  of  sur- 
plus production. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  my  Intention  to  rise 
today  to  discuss  in  detail  the  very  com- 
plicated piece  of  legislation  before  us, 
simply  to  Indicate  some  of  my  feelings 
and  reservations  about  the  broad  Impact 
of  the  blU. 

I  think  this  Is  a  case  where  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  with  a  crisis  situa- 
tion, was  given  a  definite  deadline  to 
meet,  if  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram was  going  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
succeed.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  we  must  ultimately  view  the  bill 
before  us.  Given  what  we  were  to  work 
with,  the  President's  program,  I  feel  the 
committee  has  made  several  substantive 
and  significant  changes  which  make  the 
program  more  equitable  and  less  directed 
toward  big  business  than  as  presented  by 
the  President.  Without  any  doubt.  If  the 
committee  had  had  the  time  to  work  up 
its  own  program  from  scratch,  the  re- 
sulting bill  would  have  been  even  more 
equitable  and  fairer.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  After  months  of  delay  the  Pres- 
ident finally  proposed  a  wide-ranging 
economic  program.  The  Ideal  bill.  In  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  one  to  give 
more  relief  to  low  income  families  and 
individuals  across  the  Nation,  one  which 
would  have  been  less  dependent  on  a 
trickle  down  philosophy.  I  also  felt  and 
still  feel  that  industry  should  have  been 
given  a  choice  between  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation — 
not  both.  While  a  good  case  can  be  made 
out  for  the  need  for  some  stimulation  of 
industry  with  tax  relief  In  order  to  get 
the  economy  moving  again.  I  feel  that 
this  overdoes  It. 

However,  in  balance,  given  the  very 
short  time  we  had  to  make  major  revi- 
sions and  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  see 
some  of  my  Ideas  accepted  in  commit- 
tee— although  not  all — I  feel  thai  I  can 
vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee. As  things  now  stand,  in  giving 
the  administration  basically  what  it  re- 
quested, the  administration  is  being  given 
a  final  opportunity  to  bring  the  economy 
out  of  Its  present  doldrums,  with  a  blue- 
print of  Its  own  choosing. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
SI  :h  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Illinois     (Mr.     Rostek- 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  la  never  an  easy  task  to  follow 
the  many  eloquent  speakers  who  have 
expressed  their  views  on  this  bill  today. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  getting  into  the 
details  of  the  bill.  This  has  already  been 
accomplished  In  the  clear  and  lucid  pres- 
entations by  our  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes), 
as  well  as  in  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  on  the  fioor. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  Just  make 
a  few  remarks  as  to  why  I  support  this 
bill.  I  support  it  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come,  in  fact  has 
passed,  when  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
business,  or  lack  of  business,  as  usual, 
and  hoping  the  economy  will  adjust  it- 
self. Unfortunately,  despite  the  many 
warning  signals,  the  administration 
seemed  to  be  content  to  play  a  waiting 
game.  But  the  waiting  Is  over,  and  we 
now  have  before  us  a  bill  which  in  my 
Judgment  will  accomplish  a  great  deal 
toward  reversing  the  lagging  state  of  our 
economy. 

This  bill  as  proposed  by  the  sulmlnis- 
tratlon  and  altered  significantly  by  our 
committee  is  designed  to  stimulate  both 
consumer  spending  and  business  invest- 
ment. By  increasing  these  expenditures, 
we  can  hope  and  expect  a  salutary 
change  in  our  employment  situation.  As 
we  all  know,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
been  dangerously  high  and  has  caused 
much  hardship  in  many  areas  of  our 
country.  The  time  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion is  now.  This,  of  course,  is  equally 
true  of  the  dismal  situation  we  have  seen 
developing  in  our  foreign  trade  and  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  bill  should  bring 
about  the  more  efficient  production  we 
need  to  allow  us  to  better  compete  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
committee's  action  in  speeding  up  the 
tax  reductions  for  individuals  and  in- 
creasing the  low-Income  allowance  for 
individual  taxpayers.  We  all  know  that  it 
is  the  people  at  or  near  the  poverty  level 
who  have  been  the  worst  victims  of  the 
rampant  inflation  we  are  all  now  suffer- 
ing. By  giving  these  people  tax  relief,  I 
believe  we  have  followed  the  right  course 
of  action.  I  also  believe  that  they  are  the 
most  likely  to  spend  and  return  their  tax 
benefits  to  the  economy  rather  than  to 
put  them  Into  savings. 

I  was  pleased  that  we  have  at  last 
taken  appropriate  action  in  the  case  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers'  excise 
tax.  Our  committee  has  for  years  been  at- 
tempting to  remove  from  the  Federal  tax 
system  this  unfair  tax  wliich  so  often 
burdens  those  who  can  afford  it  least. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  fairest 
method  of  taxation  Is  the  income  tax, 
which  bases  tax  liability  on  ability  to  pay. 
With  all  its  imperfections,  it  has  proven 
Itself  over  the  years.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  our  committee  can  again 
look  Into  the  many  problems  that  stlU 
remain  in  the  Income  tax  area,  as  well 
as  revising  estate  and  gift  taxes,  a  revi- 
sion long  overdue. 

Because  of  the  committee's  actions, 
which  have  in  my  opinion  gone  a  long 
way  in  balancing  the  benefits  between  in- 


dividuals and  business  and,  because  as 
I  have  stated.  I  believe  the  time  for  acUon 
is  now,  I  join  my  many  coUeagues  in  urg- 
ing your  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  QiBBONs). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  support  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  in 
committee.  I  set  forth  my  views  at  the 
end  of  the  committee  report,  beginninp 
on  page  103,  so  I  will  not  belabor  tlur. 
body  very  long  in  repeating  those  views 
Let  me  say  that  I  was  heartened  when 
I  heard  the  President's  message  on 
August  15  that  at  last  we  were  beginning 
to  face  up  to  the  problems  that  are  our 
problems,  and  that  are  the  Nation's 
problems,  so  that  there  are  many  thing.s 
in  that  message  that  I  strongly  support 
I  strongly  support  the  disengagement 
of  the  dollar  from  gold. 

I  support  as  a  bargaining  tool  to 
straighten  out  some  of  our  international 
trade  problems  the  temporary  surcharge. 
There  are  some  items  in  this  particular 
Revenue  Act  that  I  support.  I  regret  that 
we  cannot  go  through  this  bill  and  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  strike  out 
those  things,  or  to  take  a  vote  on  those 
things,  that  we  would  rather  strike  out. 
I  think  when  we  fail  to  do  that,  we  do  an 
Injustice  to  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because  I  think  all  of  us  should 
have  an  opportunity  and  have  tlie  re- 
sponsibility to  express  our  philosophy  on 
tax  matters — matters  that  are  so  very 
important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  view  a  tax  incentive 
as  having  the  same  effect  upon  the  tax- 
payer, the  citizen,  and  U.S.  Government, 
as  an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

When  you  take  that  philosophy  and 
apply  it  to  the  job  development  credit 
formerly  known  as  the  investment  credit, 
and  when  you  sit  down  and  think  of  all 
the  things  for  which  you  could  get  a  7- 
percent  discount  on  the  purchase  price, 
you  begin  to  realize  what  a  broad  tool, 
what  a  muted  force,  we  are  working  with 
here. 

Ostensibly  the  aim  of  the  job  develop- 
ment credit  is  to  develop  jobs  and  make 
America  more  productive — and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  happens.  But  I  just  have 
serious  doubts  that  it  will. 

If  we  must  use  tax  incentives,  and  I  do 
not  favor  tax  incentives,  but  if  we  must 
use  them  I  would  prefer  that  they  be 
aimed  at  the  target  with  much  more  pre- 
cision. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  all  those 
ridiculous  illiistrations  of  what  you  could 
buy  under  this  job  development  credit.  It 
would  demean  the  House  to  have  to  lis- 
ten to  the  silly  list. 

But,  I  think  if  you  stop  and  thought 
about  it,  you  could  dream  up  an  equally 
ridiculous  list. 

One  man's  tax  Incentive  is  another 
man's  tax  handicap  in  this  coimtry.  The 
dollars  we  take  out  of  the  U.8.  Treasury 
must  eventually  be  made  up  somewhere — 
either  in  spending  reductions  or  in  some- 
body's increased  taxes.  Or,  alternatively, 
by  Just  increasing  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt — as  we  have  done  with  great 
regularity.  Increasing  the  debt  Just  takes 
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revenue  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
are  upMi  a  fixed  Inoome,  because  it  is 
Inflatlcmary.  On  September  24  of  this 
year  when  I  last  computed  It,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  was  $32,200  mllllon-plus  worse 
off  At  that  date  than  it  was  Just  the 
year  before. 

Next  year  this  law  will  take  about  an- 
other $7  billion  in  potential  revenue  out 
of  the  Treasury.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  and 
that  some  miracle  occurs  between  now 
and  then  which  will  eliminate  this  $33 
billion  deficit,  but  you  know  and  I  know 
it  is  not.  "you  know  and  I  know  that  we 
are  soon  going  to  be  sitting  here  on  this 
floor  increasing  the  national  debt  in  order 
to  make  up  for  that  loss. 

I  think  I  have  talked  enough  about 
the  Job  development  credit. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  changes  in  the 
personal  exemptlmis  and  the  minimum 
standards  deduction.  I  think,  by  and 
large,  that  these  are  constructive 
changes,  and  enough  has  already  been 
said  about  them. 

I  also  support  the  structural  changes 
in  our  tax  laws  which  are  contained  in 
tiUe  in  of  the  bUl. 

I  oppose  title  IV,  the  auto  excise  tax 
repeal,  because  I  think  America  has 
higher  priorities  than  to  encotirsige  the 
throwing  away  of  old  automobiles  and 
trucks  and  the  purchase  of  new  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  We  already  have 
110  million  motor  vehicles  on  the  high- 
ways, and  we  have  only  ill  million  li- 
censed drivers  to  drive  those  110  million 
licensed  vehicles.  So  we  are  not  short 
of  motor  vehicle  transportation  in  this 
country.  But  we  are  short  of  a  lot  of 
other  things.  We  have  environmental 
problems:  we  have  urban  problems;  we 
have  educational  problems;  we  have 
crime  and  disease  problems.  I  believe  in 
my  own  sense  of  priorities  that  these 
have  a  higher  call  upon  the  wealth  of 
this  NaUon. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  last  46  pages  of 
this  108-page  bill  that  we  have  before 
us  today,  you  will  find  something  that  is 
new  in  America,  something  that  is  called 
the  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration. I  know  many  have  said  that  this 
is  going  to  be  the  tool  that  will  bring 
Jobs  back  home  to  this  country.  I  hope 
that  they  are  right.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  are. 

The  Domestic  International  Sales 
CoHMratlon  Is  Just  another  way  of  sub- 
sidizing exports  from  a  country.  We 
could  have  done  it  more  directly  and 
perhaps  have  gotten  more  stimulation 
out  of  it,  but  if  we  had,  we  would  have 
violated  the  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  and  would  have  excited 
from  our  trading  competitors  around  the 
world  the  possibility  of  direct  retaliation 
agclnst  us  for  having  done  that. 

When  we  look  closely  at  the  problem 
of  trying  to  change  trade  balances  we 
see  how  difficult  it  is.  The  DISC  provi- 
sion certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
answer. 

I  noticed  Just  last  week  that  Canada, 
fighting  the  effect  of  this  legislation  that 
we  have  here  before  us  and  the  actions 
the  President  has  taken,  hiLs  simply 
turned  around  and  Is  subsidizing  exports. 
So,  in  effect,  their  products  will  still  be 


coming  in  to  this  country  over  our  tariff 
barriers. 

We  have  started,  then,  with  our  oldest 
friends  and  our  truest  friends  in  another 
race  toward  continually  escalating  bar- 
riers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  reasons  I  believe 
make  it  most  unwise  to  pass  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation. 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
the  improvement  they  have  made  In  the 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion part  of  the  bill  over  the  proposal 
that  was  made  by  the  administration  2 
years  ago  and  even  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  2  years  ago.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  improvement  But  because  so 
many  defects  remain,  I  hope  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate,  the  DISC 
provision  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  working  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  a  very  challenging 
experience.  All  of  the  members  I  know 
who  serve  on  that  committee  are  dili- 
gent, hard  working  and  well  motivated. 
The  differences  we  have,  I  believe,  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  I  must 
ray  for  my  own  self  that  I  do  not  feel 
smart  enough  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  all  the  difllcult  problems  we  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
MAN),  if  I  heard  him  correctly,  elicited 
from  the  chairman  some  provisim  of  the 
bill  which  would  give  the  President  dele- 
gated power  to  suspend  trading  opera- 
tions or  something.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  where  that  might  be  found  in  the 
bill? 

I  am  one  of  those  opposed  to  this  dele- 
gation of  power  business.  We  have  had 
altogether  too  much  of  it  already. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  Will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  think  he  can 
answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  the  provision  Is 
on  page  7  of  the  bill.  The  reason  for  the 
discretionary  power  in  the  President  is 
that  the  investment  credit,  during  the 
period  of  the  surcharge,  will  be  permitted 
only  for  domestically  produced  goods.  In 
other  words,  if  one  who  is  expanding  his 
factory  capacity  wants  to  use  the  invest- 
ment credit,  he  must  buy  domestically 
produced  goods.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
machinery  which  are  not  produced  in 
this  coimtry.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  Pres- 
ident has  authority  under  this  legislative 
grant  to  provide  that  the  investment 
credit  may  be  extended  to  foreign  made 
machinery  that  is  not  available  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  second  provision,  and  the  one 
which  I  discussed  with  the  chairman,  has 
to  do  with  the  threat  of  monopoly,  if 
there  Is  one  supplier  in  this  country  who 
occupies  a  monopolistic  position,  if  the 
principal  competition  for  that  particular 


kind  of  machinery  is  from  a  foreign 
sourc«,  then  the  President  may  create 
an  exception  in  that  case.  There  is  a 
third  possible  exception  discussed  on 
page  20  of  the  report. 

All  of  this  is  only  during  the  period 
that  the  President  leaves  the  surcharge 
on,  because  when  the  surcharge  is  lifted, 
then  the  restriction  that  the  Investment 
credit  is  applicable  only  to  domestic  nui- 
chinery  will  expire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiulher.  are  there  any 
other  provisions  in  this  bill  in  w^ich  the 
President  is  given  power  to  suspend? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No,  sir.  I  would  invite 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  20  of 
the  committee  report,  which  has  a  more 
lengthy  description  of  discretionary 
power  than  I  was  able  to  give  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  do  not  recall  any  other  Instances. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  On  the  subject  of  tax 
deferrals  given  imder  the  DISC  proposal, 
I  have  often  questioned  the  desirability 
of  allowing  the  use  of  a  DISC  to  subsi- 
dize coal  exports^  As  you  know,  we  have 
been  exporting  a  lot  of  ooal  from  this 
country  and  last  year  we  had  a  coal 
shortage.  So  the  committee  has  acted  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  suspend 
the  DISC  tax  deferrals  for  any  export  of 
coal  if  we  should  have  another  coed 
shortage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  graitle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  so  I 
could  get  the  answers  I  did.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  more 
instant  salvation  in  this  bill  than  there 
is  in  a  great  many  others  passed  in  the 
name  of  bringing  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  chaos  in  this  country.  Too  often — 
and  practically  all  the  time — ^we  have 
dealt  in  expedients,  and  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  ibia  is  not  anotlier  of  the  expedients. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  logically  cut 
taxes  at  this  time  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmait  shows  no  disposition  to  cut  ex- 
penditures to  the  extent  that  this  will 
absorb  them.  We  went  through  all  this 
once  before,  and  not  too  long  ago,  when 
we  were  assured  the  expenditures  were 
going  to  be  cut,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
very  well  what  happened  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  B'TRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gMitleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conablk). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  this  bill  and  iirge  its 
enthusiastic  passage  by  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee  for  having  encouraged  and 
made  possible  prompt  and  expeditious 
ccmsideration  of  the  President's  economic 
program. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  opinion,  also, 
that  the  committee  changes  made  In  the 
tax  package  were  oonstructtve  ones.  I 
think  one  of  the  great  enwnk»  of  pros- 
perity and  of  stability  at  this  time  has 
been  the  uncertainty  that  has  afflicted 
our  economy. 
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It  ha«  not  respoaded  Miultivdy  to 
tnulitteaal  tnfluicw.  Fronq^  eonolderft- 
tk>n  of  ttas  PreiMtent's  propc—k  was 
very  Importaat  If  we  were  not  to  have  a 
further  wallowlns  destructive  to  eeo- 
nomle  pxocnsB. 

With  that  in  mind  I  acain  ezpreaa  my 
appredaikm  to  tbe  chalnnan  and  rank- 
ing mlnoritir  member  for  the  prompt  at- 
tention given  to  this  matter.  I  know  the 
Hoiise  will  support  the  meamre.  I  hope 
the  other  body  win  also  respond  with  the 
kind  of  alacrity  shown  here.  Speed  and 
decis^veneas,  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  are  in  the  Nation's  In- 
terest. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  liOaa) . 

Mr.  LCMIO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

The  investment  tax  credit  seems  to 
offer  both  stMrt-nm  and  long-run  bene- 
fits: In  the  ^bari  run.  it  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  recovery  in  the  deprosed  in- 
dustries pio<hr.ii-ig  investment  goods, 
tutveivDy  providing  more  jobs  and  better 
incofies  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  long  nm.  it  la  supposed  to  re- 
vttattae  the  American  economy  by  in- 
ducing American  firms  to  install  mate 
efBclent  macliinery  and  thereby  be  able 
to  produce  at  lower  costs  and  prices  in 
competltton  with  low  wac»  ferelgn  firms. 
The  President  wishes  to  achieve  100  mil- 
Uoti  jobs  in  10  years  but  it  ie  felt  that  tills 
gtMd  Is  blocked  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  fallen  behind  other 
nations — notably  Japan  and  Oermany— 
in  its  technology.  U.S.  technology  ought 
to  l>e  more  eCBcient  than  that  of  other 
countries  in  order  to  o&aiii  lower  wages 
paid  abroad.  But.  instead,  it  is  claimed 
te  be  inferior  tcchnoloclcaUy.  The  classic 
case  is  the  U^B.  steel  industry  currently 
outproduced  and  undersold  In  some  tjrpes 
of  steel  by  low-wage  German  and  Japa- 
nese steel  plants  e^ilpped  with  basic- 
oxygen  and  idectrie  processes. 

Why  is  UJ3.  Industry  supposed  to  be 
less  modem  and  efBdent  than  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese?  Partly,  it  is  (rider. 
Partly,  the  United  States  has  been  send- 
ing large  qnantttiss  of  can^tal  abroad, 
much  of  it  to  finance  fcMtdgn  industry. 
Partly,  heavy  taxes — to  pay  for  two  wars, 
defense  establishments,  and  for  the  sky- 
rocketing social  outlays — have  cut 
heavily  into  profits — reducing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  Investment,  as  well  as  deplet- 
ing the  funds  from  which  new  invest- 
ments can  be  financed. 

The  investment  tax  credit  would  give 
firms  a  tax  rebate  of  $7  for  every  $100 
of  new  ntachinery  and  equlixnent  put  in 
place.  A  similar  plan  was  tried  between 
1963  and  1M8  during  which  for  whatever 
reason  new  investment  did  proceed  at 
high  rates. 

Tills  Is  the  case  for  the  tax  credit. 
What  can  l>e  said  against  It? 

First,  it  offers  little  promise  in  itself 
of  getting  OB  out  of  the  current  slump 
at  an  early  date.  A  leading  expert.  Prof. 
Dale  JergensoB  of  Harvard,  who  appar- 
ently sees  some  merit  in  the  investment 
tax  eredit,  acknlfes  It  eeidd  not  exert  much 
Impact  until  late  1973,  and  could  not 
bring  a  return  to  full  employment  be- 


fore 1«74  or  1»7S.  After  that,  he  thinks  it 
might  be  inflationary.  Other  •*^*4*«»'««' 
•owris  seem  to  differ  from  Jorgvnson 
mainly  in  arguing  that  investment  cred- 
its have  little  net  stimulative  impart  at 
aU. 

Second,  the  tax  credit  would  give  a  tax 
windfall  on  investments  that  would  have 
been  made  in  any  case.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  this  fiscal  year  ending  in 
Jime  1972  because  tax  credits  will  go  for 
Investments  planned  some  time  ago  and 
merely  put  in  place  in  fiscal  1972.  Thus, 
the  $3  bilUon  tax  credit  for  this  fiscal 
year  would  be  largely  a  windfall.  So 
would  the  tax  credit,  nmning  into  many 
MiHmtM  for  most  of  futtnre  investment. 
Of  the  $200  billion  on  wlilch  the  7  percent 
tax  credit  was  allowed  during  1962-68, 
the  vast  bulk,  it  must  be  assumed,  wotild 
have  been  made  anyway,  since  there  was 
no  way  under  the  law  for  the  tax  col- 
lector to  distinguish  between  investments 
planned  with  or  without  the  tax  credit 
In  mind. 

Third,  the  tax  eredit  will  go  partly  to 
investment  in  styling,  air  conditioning, 
fancy  ofBces  and  work  rooms,  luxury  firm 
restaurants,  executive  limousines,  planes, 
and  yachts — and  not  necessarily  or  exclu- 
sively to  enhancements  in  technological 
efficiency.  It  could  also  lead  to  overin- 
vestment in  some  Industries. 

Fourth,  to  the  extent  that  machinery 
and  equipment  made  with  no  more  than 
50  percent  foreign  material  qualify,  some 
of  the  tax  credit  will  go  to  increase  im- 
ports. 

Fifth.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  US. 
workshop  compared  to  other  countries  is 
eroding  in  all  industries.  Possibly  this  is 
so  in  steel  and  transportation  equipment 
with  respect  to  Japan  and  Germany.  But 
a  giant  Japanese  steel  firm  Is  currently 
losing  money  and  the  German  Volks- 
wagen company  is  faced  with  vanishing 
profits  and  the  challenge  that  it  will 
soon  have  to  alter  drastieaUy  the  re- 
modeling and  safety  «C  its  ear  or  be 
forced  out  of  future  markets. 

As  for  profits  in  U.S.  Industry,  are 
they  deteriorating  over  the  long  run  and 
not  merely  as  a  result  ot  a  temporary 
recession  of  the  kind  that  has  recurred  so 
often  In  the  past?  If  the  profit  declines 
are  temporary,  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
vamp our  tax  system  with  a  device  which 
could  not  have  immediate  impact.  The 
statistics  of  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
do  seem  to  show  a  substantial  secular  de- 
cline over  recent  decades.  But  how  much 
of  this  decline  is  real?  The  near  50  per- 
cent corporate  Income  tax  seems  to  drive 
profits  into  hiding — ^into  salaries,  pen- 
sions, expense  allowances,  plush  offices, 
and  espedally  into  d^reciatlon  or  capl- 
Ital  consumption  allowances.  So  far  as 
depreciation  allowances  are  concerned, 
It  Is  an  aoeo.  secret  that  the  average  ma- 
chine Is  frequently  just  as  new  and  shiny 
after  it  has  been  written  off  as  wh^i  it 
was  acquired.  If  the  concept  of  profits  is 
widened  to  include  profits  after  taxes 
plus  capital  consumption  allowances — 
after  aU.  these  are  the  funds  that  are 
set  aside  for  replacement  of  plant  and 
equipment— corporate  profits  are  now  at 
allttme  highs. 

What,  then,  are  my  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  investment  tax  credit? 


First,  the  only  need  for  it  right  now 
would  be  to  give  a  qulok  shot  in  the  aim 
to  output  and  emirioymcnt  in  the  invest- 
ment goods  Industries  where  they  are 
temporarily  detire—ed.  Yet,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  can  have  a  substantial  effect 
in  the  short  nm,  or  before  1974  or  1975. 
After  that,  It  could  be  inflationary  In  its 
impact — as  in  1966.  The  experts  who 
support  it  admits  that  it  cannot  be  readi- 
ly turned  en  and  off. 

Second,  hard  proof  is  lacking  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  Is  needed  for  the 
long  run.  since  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated that  either  the  real  profit  posi- 
tion of  Amefican  industry,  or  the  long- 
run  technical  efficiency  of  the  American 
workshop  has  deteriorated  secularly.  I 
am  not  rejecting  this  secular  deteriora- 
tion as  a  possibility.  Proving  it  one  way 
or  another  will  take  a  lot  of  investiga- 
tion. But  a  tax  credit  costing  the  Treas- 
ury many  billions  of  dollars — which  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  liigher  taxes  on 
the  middle-income  earner — needs  to  be 
based  on  much  harder  data  than  I  have 
seen.  Purthamore,  there  are  many  fac- 
tors beside  equipment  and  machinery — 
notably  the  quality  of  management  and 
of  the  work  force,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  industry  and  the  uni- 
versity science  departments,  wliich  enter 
into  competitive  efficiency.  Since  this  is  a 
question  for  the  long  run,  there  is  ample 
time  to  make  such  a  searching  Investiga- 
tion. No  action  based  on  "horseback" 
comparisons  should  be  taken  now. 

Third,  if  the  investment  Ux  credit  is 
needed.  It  should  be  fashioned  in  a  way 
that  win  reduce  windfalls  and  enhance 
Ita  effectiveness.  The  credit  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  few  industries  like  steel,  for 
which  a  good  case  can  possibly  be  made 
at  this  time,  and  to  investments  that  will 
enhance  efficiency,  rather  than  to  im- 
prove styling,  luxury,  or  show.  Tax  wind- 
falls should  be  minimized  by  afiowlng 
this  credit  only  for  increases  in  invest- 
ments over  a  certatai  base  period,  and  by 
eliminating  all  sorts  of  looi^oles  through 
which  dentists,  for  example,  can  get  tax 
breaks  by  leasing  planes  to  airlines. 

I  believe  in  the  profit  system.  The 
heavy  taxes  on  American  corporations 
have  caused  them  to  hide  their  profits  in 
ingenious  ways  in  order  to  get  out  of 
paying  taxes,  and  they  have  been  helped 
in  this  by  scores  of  tax  loopholes.  Rather 
than  open  up  one  more  loophole  in  the 
form  of  the  investment  tax  credit,  it 
would  be  better  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
reduce  the  eorporate  tax  rate  below  its 
INresent  46  percent,  and  let  the  firms  and 
their  stocUudders  spend  their  money  for 
what  they  fed  they  need.  I  herewith 
eniBiclate  Long's  law:  "Subsidiee — such 
as  tlM  investment  tax  credit — tend  to  go 
to  the  wrong  people  for  the  wrong 
reasons." 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  CThairman,  in  20th  cen- 
tury American  history  we  have  seen 
classic  etmfrontation  between  two  eco- 
nomic theories.  One  of  these  is  the 
trickle-down  theory  under  which  the 
Government  pours  monsy  in  at  the  top 
and  lets  H  trickle  down  to  the  x>toxAt  at 
the  bottom.  The  other  thetur  i«  the  up- 
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ward-boimd  theory,  as  I  call  It,  which  Is 
to  feed  the  money  in  at  the  bottom  and 
let  it  rise  to  higher  economic  levels. 

The  trickle-down  theory  was  one  that 
was  sponsored  by  President  Hoover.  I  can 
remember  myself  in  1930  or  thereabouts 
when  he  thought  that  he  could  cure  the 
depression  by  such  measures  as  loaning 
$90  million  to  Charley  Dawes'  bank,  the 
Republican  Bank  in  Chicago.  However,  it 
did  not  work. 

The  other  theory,  the  upward-bound 
theory,  is  the  one  employed  by  the  great 
President  FrankJin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He 
poured  It  in  at  the  Ixittom  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  prosperity  rises  from  below  like 
hydrostatic  pressure  to  solve  depressions, 
and  that's  what  happened. 

It  is  most  deplorable  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  adopted  the 
trickle-down  theory  and  cast  out  the  up- 
ward-lxjund  theory  of  helping  the  grass- 
roots Americans.  I  say  with  deep  regret 
that  a  great  opportunity  has  l)een  missed 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  serve 
as  the  champion  of  democracy,  which  is 
t>eing  flouted  by  the  administration's  tax 
proposals.  It  is  disappointing  to  preceive 
that  the  great  leader  from  Arkansas  is 
not  playing  his  logical  role  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  confrontation  that  the 
Congress  should  have  with  the  President. 
Instead,  the  committee  proposals  Indi- 
cate lamely  that,  in  order  to  have  pros- 
perity, we  must  bring  tributes  in  the  form 
of  tax  credits  and  lay  them  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  economic  giants. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  examined  page 
11  of  the  committee  report,  and  I  note 
that  of  the  total  amount  of  fiscal  year 
Ux  receipts  in  the  3  years  1972,  1973.  and 
1974,  $17.1  bilhon  of  normal  tax  receipts 
are  proposed  to  be  abandoned  and  not 
collected.  Of  this  amount  only  $4.38  bil- 
lion, if  I  read  the  figures  right,  are  a  con- 
cession to  the  smaller  pecH^le  of  this 
country,  the  vast  numbers  of  people,  who 
certainly  in  these  hard  times  need  more 
aid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  is 
class  legislation.  The  money  saved  by  tax 
credits  adds  to  inflation:  it  nullifles  and 
contradicts  the  wage  celling  that  lies  on 
the  backs  of  our  people,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  curb  inflation. 

I  wonder  if  we  will  have  prosperity  with 
a  $23  billion  deficit  in  1971.  a  $27  bilUon 
deficit  In  1972.  aggravated  by  a  $6  billion 
tax  reduction  in  each  of  the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  tram  New 
York  (Mrs.  Asztjct. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  the  number  of  r>eople  in  the 
Chamber  participating  in  the  discussion 
of  the  great  economic  problems  of  this 
country  is  having  a  chilling  effect  upon 
my  normal  enthusiasm  for  participating 
in  debate. 

I  must  also  state  that  it  is  regrettable 
indeed  that  we  are  discussing  the  crisis 
hi  this  country  and  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future  under  a  closed  rule  which 
permits  no  amendments  from  the  floor 
and  wtiieh  permits  no  one  but  the  so- 
called  experts  to  have  a  point  of  view. 
I  think  that  this  has  got  to  be  changed 
if  this  House  is  to  become  efTective  as 


truly  representative  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submitted  testimony 
to  the  House  Ways  said  Means  Commit- 
tee with  reference  to  the  measure  here 
today;  I  want  to  repeat  the  essence  of 
one  part  of  that : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  national  discussion  about  NEP  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  managed  to 
ignore  the  central  fact  of  Americaai  life 
and  a  major  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. I  refer,  of  coiu-se,  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  created  by  our  military  spend- 
ing which  now  amounts  to  $76  billion  a 
year  and  which  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  proposes  to  increase  by  another  $3 
bilUon  next  year. 

The  most  p>ositive  steps  the  President 
could  take  to  strengthen  our  economy 
would  be  to  end  immediately  and  com- 
pletely American  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Indochina,  cut  l>ack  military  spending 
on  dollar-draining  miUtary  bases  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  and  instead  of  letting 
the  so-called  peace  dividend  be  con- 
sumed by  the  Pentagon,  use  the  funds  for 
such  purposes  as  to  provide  jobs,  repair 
our  decaying  cities,  build  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing,  make  mass  transit 
facilities  available,  deal  effectively  with 
drug  and  pollution  problems,  and  assui'e 
our  25.5  million  poor  people  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10947,  the 
R-evenue  Act  of  1971,  does  not  do  any- 
tliing  to  solve  the  problem.  It  reflects 
the  same  big  business  bias  that  the  Pres- 
ident "s  program  contained.  While  it  gives 
some  appearance  of  individual  tax  re- 
relief,  it  is  in  reality  even  more  of  a  bo- 
nanza for  big  business  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  We  are  again  asking  the 
American  consumer  to  be  satisfied  with 
"trickle  down"  benefits  while  corporate 
America  feasts  on  direct  Government 
giveaways. 

The  committee  has  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  the  Administration's  "Job  De- 
velopment Credit" — a  euphemistic  new 
name  for  the  investment  tax  credit  aban- 
doned by  the  Nixon  administration  in 
1969  as  not  in  keeping  with  national  pri- 
orities— without  any  evidence  that  it  will 
stimulate  the  creation  of  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  jobs.  In  addition,  the  committee 
has  sought  to  legitimize  the  asset 
depreciation  range  which  was  illegally 
instituted  by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an  economist, 
but  I  think  I  know  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country.  I  think  every  Member  of 
this  House  who  is  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems and  cries  of  his  or  her  constituents 
tmows  what  is  going  on  In  this  country. 

1  am  speaking  of  the  lack  of  decent  hous- 
ing, decent  schools,  adequate  national 
health  programs  and  of  a  variety  of 
other  problems  which  confront  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised  that  this 
irresponsible  economic  adventure  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $14  billion  In  the  next 

2  years — money  which  we  will  not  have 
and  which  is  required  for  the  social  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  cities,  in  the  rural 
areas  In  the  suburbs  and  all  over  this  Na- 
tion. 

Even  more  damaging  to  our  national 
Interest  Is  the  fact  that  the  business  tax 
cuts  represent  permanent  revenue  losses 


and  will  not  be  phased  out  automatical- 
ly when  the  current  economic  conditions 
improve.  Ac(»rding  to  some  estimates, 
the  committee's  business  tax  giveaway 
will  cost  the  Treasmr  $82  billton  over  a 
10-year  period. 

And  what  do  the  shareholders  of 
America — the  taxcMiyers — receive  from 
this  adventure?  There  is  but  a  slight  eas- 
ing of  the  tax  biu-den  of  the  worldng 
poor — the  middle-income  taxpayer  gets  a 
1-year,  one  shot  acceleration  of  deduc- 
tion and  exemption  increases  enacted  2 
years  ago.  The  result  for  a  taxpayer  earn- 
ing $9,000  a  year  with  three  dependents 
is  a  $26  savings — hardly  a  significant  eco- 
nomic stimulation  measure  when  over 
25  percent  of  our  productive  capacity  is 
idle  for  lack  of  consiuner  demand. 

Investment  credits  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation rates  are  not  the  solution.  In- 
dividual tax  relief  and  public  works  pro- 
grams are. 

The  committee's  attempt  to  make  this 
massive  giveaway  to  big  business  more 
palatable  to  the  American  public  by  per- 
mitting 5-year  tax  writeoffs  for  invest- 
ments in  job-training  programs  and  day 
care  facilities  does  not  camouflage  the 
fact  that  the  individual  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  subsidize  big  business. 

Direct  government  sciending  in  the 
form  of  socially  useful  programs,  such  as 
housing,  health  services,  poUuUcHi  con- 
trol, day  care  services,  and  programs  to 
aid  urban  areas,  would  better  accomplish 
the  stimulating  economic  effects  sought 
without  the  detriment  of  permanent  rev- 
enue loss.  The  price  we  are  being  asked 
to  pay  is  far  too  high.  The  benefits  are 
far  too  uncertain.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  10947. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall >. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  only  to  clarify  where  we  are  so  far 
as  the  pickup  trucks  are  concerned,  those 
that  will  be  involved,  we  heard  first  that 
they  wei-e  in  auid  then  that  they  were 
out,  and  the  farmers  are  very  Interested 
in  this. 

I  understand  it  is  up  to  a  10,000-pound 
limit.  Is  tliat  where  we  are  at  the 
present? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  Is  the  loaded  weight. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  is  the  loaded 
weight? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  that  is 
correct.  And  that  takes  care  of  trucks 
larger  than  you  and  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  intend  to  support 
H.R.  10947  known  as  the  revenue  bill  of 
1971. 

The  title  of  the  bill  points  out  that  its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  job  development 
incentive  credit,  to  redxKe  individual  in- 
come taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  report  under  a  head- 
ing entitled  "Summary"  Is  a  statement 
which  points  out  what  the  bill  is  d^gned 
to  do.  If  these  things  can  be  accom- 
plished then  certainly  it  ^ould  be  sup- 
ported by  every  Member  of  this  body.  For 
the  record  this  bill  Is  designed  to:  P^rst, 
put  our  present  lagging  economy  on  a 
high  growth  path;  second,  increase  the 
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nvimber  of  )ob6  uid  diminish  the  high 
unemployment  rate:  third,  relieve  the 
hardships  Imposed  Ic^  inflation  on  those 
with  modeit  tncomes;  fourth,  provide  a 
rational  s^tem  of  tax  Incentives  to  aid 
In  the  modernization  oi  oar  prodDctive 
facilities;  and  fifth,  increase  our  exports 
and  improve  otn-  balance  of  payments. 

The  foregoing  Is  quite  an  order.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  realize  the  lofty  objectives  recited 
above  and  become  the  economic  tool  our 
Chief  Executive  will  need  in  order  for 
the  present  wage-price  freeze  and  other 
income  poUcies  which  may  follow  to  work 
or  be  effective. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  which  now  goes  under 
the  new  name  of  Job  development  credit 
should  stimulate  the  econcxny.  It  is  also 
true  that  if  we  are  able  to  pump  more 
money  Into  the  hands  of  consomers  by 
reducing  individual  income  taxes,  then 
this  sbould  help  some  with  the  severe 
economic  proMcans  we  are  now  suffering. 
Then  the  redaction  of  excise  taxes  should 
also  result  In  more  Jobs  in  the  motorcar 
industry  and  finally,  a  border  tax  should 
improve  our  balance  of  payments. 

Now.  Bir.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  some 
time  at  this  moment  to  be  certain  that 
the  remoral  of  the  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger automoUlcc  did  Inchide  the  removal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  pickup  trucks. 

For  a  while  it  appeared  that  our  farm- 
ers had  been  Ignored  once  again.  I  say 
thls  because  I  am  sure  you  recall  that 
when  the  President  asked  the  Congress 
In  August  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  the 
passenger  automobiles  he  did  not  ask  for 
or  did  not  mention  that  the  tax  be  re- 
moved from  small  trucks  being  used  in 
farm  operattona. 

As  the  chairman  and  some  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  may 
recall,  along  with  certain  otiier  members 
of  the  delegatioD  from  our  State  and 
others  lepteaentlng  rural  areas,  I  called 
the  attention  o<  the  Committee  on  Ways 
arvd  Means  to  this  unfair  amission.  Some 
members  threatened  that  if  the  conunlt- 
tee  did  not  include  the  removal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  pickup  tnaeics  they  would 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoiise.  Well,  of  course,  we  know  tliat 
what  they  meant  was  that  they  would  try 
to  defeat  the  usual  dosed  or  gag  rule. 
While  in  Xiae  past  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  the  vote  was  close,  the  de- 
feat of  a  closed  nite  is  quite  an  order  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  present 
situation  may  be  an  application  of  the 
old  adage  "All's  well  that  euls  well." 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did 
see  flt  In  its  wisdom  to  remove  the  excise 
tax  on  what  could  be  said  to  be  3^-ton  or 
V^-ton  pickup  trucks  retroactive  to  mid- 
night. September  22.  1971.  Put  in  differ- 
ent words,  the  bill  removes  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks  up  to  10,000  poimds  loaded.  I 
know  all  of  us  have  seen  signs  stenciled 
on  the  side  of  trucks  of  those  States 
which  require  this  kixMl  of  a  procedure 
with  such  wording  as  "8.000  pounds 
grow"  which  means  such  weight  includes 
the  truck:  and  the  load.  A  lOjOOO-poimd- 
iMkded  Umitefcion  will  thus  aoeaa  a  total 
of  &  tons  are  involved,  and  awsumlng  the 
weight  at  the  vthiele  at  the  cfioserva- 


tively  high  figure  of  3  tons,  then  there 
would  be  4,000  pounds,  or  a  2-ton  pay- 
load,  available. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  if  thlA  bill  is  approved 
by  the  Congress  it  will  mean  that  any- 
one purchasing  a  smaD  truck  since  mid- 
night. September  22,  1»71.  will  be  re- 
funded the  excise  tax  which  should  run 
between  $250  and  $400.  Such  a  saving  to 
our  small  farmers  who  operate  on  a  very 
small  budget  is  substantial. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  result  has 
been  obtained  because  not  only  are  our 
struggling  fanners  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  spiraling  prices  of  today,  but  the 
failure  to  include  pickup  trucks  would 
have  been  a  penalty  against  sportsmen 
who  prefer  a  camper  truck  or  what  is 
called  a  sleeper  to  spend  some  time 
camping  or  hunting  or  fishing  in  the 
outdoors.  Certainly  these  people  are  en- 
titled to  recreation  just  as  much  as  some- 
one who  has  the  means  to  go  to  golf 
course  or  the  beach.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  including  these  snuUl  pickup 
trucks  for  the  benefit  of  our  small 
fanners  and  sportsmen.  It  means  that 
at  least  in  this  one  instance  we  have  not 
ignored  either  our  farmers  or  our  out- 
doorsmen. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  HJl. 
10d47.  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Although  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill 
as  a  means  of  getting  our  stagnant  econ- 
omy moving.  I  would  like  to  underscore 
some  of  those  parts  which  may  not  have 
been  given  the  discussion  tliey  merit  due 
to  their  noncontroverslal  nature.  I  am 
pleased  that  these  significant  provisions 
which  I  suggested  were  included  by  the 
committee  in  this  bill  as  a  result  of 
amendments  I  proposed.  These  features 
are  worthy  of  consideration  if  this  is  to  be 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  "Job  develop- 
ment" bill. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  is  said  to  be  Job  development  The 
committee's  use  of  the  7-percent  Job  de- 
velopment credit  is  designed  to  provide  a 
stimulus  toward  the  creation  of  more 
jobs  and  better  Job  conditions. 

My  amendment,  section  303  of  the  bill, 
recognises  the  urgent  need  for  on-the- 
job  training  programs  and  the  expansion 
of  child-care  facilities  so  that  large  new 
groups  of  men  and  women  now  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  IXKnreased  oppor- 
tunities that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
creates  in  the  Job  market. 

This  section  adds  a  major  provisioD  to 
the  tax  law.  A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
amortise  over  a  period  of  5  years  capi- 
tal expenditures  In  acquiring,  eonstruct- 
ing,  reconstructing,  or  rehabilitating  on- 
the-job  training  or  child -care  facilities. 
It  is  of  critical  importance  that  pri- 
vate business  be  encouraged  to  provide 
facilities  for  both  on-the-job  training 
and  child  care. 

On-the-job  training  experience  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  most  efficient  and 
constructive  type  of  training  for  many 
Jobs  as  the  person  gains  actual  work  ex- 
perience during  the  training.  Moreover, 
the  person  is  more  likely  to  complete  the 
training  if  a  job  is  available  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 
Tbe  proTi«ioo  oi  eiilld  care  facUltia 


vrithln  the  financial  means  of  those  with 
low  Incomes  will  not  only  enable  but  also 
encourage  women  to  seek  employment. 
But  child  care  can  be.  In  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  man  is  the  sole  pro- 
vider, also  a  man's  problem.  And  there  is 
room  for  the  skills  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  expanded  Job  market. 

'ntese  provisions  are  intended  not  only 
for  the  buyer  of  new  facilities  and  ma- 
chinery. If  the  .seller  spends  money  to 
train  cadres  in  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chinery so  that  there  is  no  time  lag  in 
training  personnel  after  the  equipment 
is  received,  he  also  will  \x  eligible  for  the 
5-year  rapid  depreciation.  Tliis  procedure 
is  already  in  operation  in  several  of  the 
Common  Market  countries,  such  as  Bel- 
giiun  and  Qermany. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  I 
prepared  this  amendment  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Economic  I>evelopment 
Agency  of  New  York  City.  Kenneth  Pat- 
ton.  and  his  deputy.  Commissioner  John 
Scanlon,  following  a  conference  of  the 
New  York  City  majority  congressional 
delegaticm  task  force  on  industrial 
growth  in  New  Ywk. 

Hhiring  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  10947.  I  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee direct  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  Investigate  ways  to  equalize  treat- 
ment of  pubUely  owned  transportation 
systems  vis-a-vis  privately  run  com- 
panies. As  publicly  owned  companies  will 
not  have  available  to  them  either  the  in- 
vestment credit  or  the  accelerated  de- 
predation range  that  we  have  afforded  to 
private  carriers,  the  Treasury  study  will 
be  of  great  use  in  suggesting  alternatives 
to  remedy  the  situation.  I  am  gratified. 
therefore,  that  the  conmiittee  requested 
that  this  study  be  made. 

Travel  to  and  from  work  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  part  of  working  conditi<ms. 
Once  the  Treasury  report  is  completed, 
we  must  try  as  aggressively  as  we  can  to 
cure  this  deficiency  by  developing  means 
to  alleviate  the  enormous  problems  of 
mass  transit. 

Equality  of  treatment  might  mean  per- 
haps a  subsidy  for  mass  transit  at  least 
equal  to  the  Job  development  credit  so 
that  the  people  of  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, will  not  have  to  pay  50  cents  to 
ride  the  subways.  I  consider  intolerable 
a  situation  in  which  the  mass  transit 
rider  sees  somebody  getting  Government 
help  to  buy  a  new  automobile  so  that  he 
can  ride  to  work  alone  and  desert  the 
subway  system.  The  mass  transit  traveler 
would  still  have  to  pay  the  increased  cost 
of  transportation  and  gets  no  iielp  from 
his  Government. 

Hopefully  the  Treasury  study  will  indi- 
cate means  to  insure  that  transportation 
to  work  is  considered  part  of  Job  develop- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  our  great  maritime  in- 
dustry Is  in  serious  difficulty,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  my  suggestion  to  Include  a  "Ship 
American"  provision  in  the  DISC  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  the  committee. 
This  feature  will  be  an  incentive  to 
promote  trade  on  American  veseels. 

The  oonumittce  has  designated  that  ex- 
port promotion  expenses  oif  ttoe  DIBC's 
include  59  percent  of  tbe  frelgbt  ex- 
penses— not    tnchidtri    losurance — for 
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shipping  export  property  aboard  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  These  expenses  may  not. 
however,  include  any  incurred  where  law 
or  regulation  require  that  the  export 
property  be  shipped  aboard  U.S. -flag 
vessel. 

At  a  time  when  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  much  criticism  abroad  of  the  apparent 
bias  of  some  of  the  protectionist  sections 
of  this  bill,  I  thought  it  important  that 
the  committee  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
foreign  nationals  under  treaties  solemnly 
undertaken  with  the  United  States. 

Section  309  of  the  bill  permits  foreign 
nationals,  which  are  parties  to  tax 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  to  assert 
their  rights  imder  such  treaties  in  the 
coiuts  of  the  United  States.  Persons 
bringing  actions  arising  imder  a  treaty 
for  the  refimd  of  a  tax  should  have  the 
same  right  to  bring  suit  as  is  available 
to  taxpayers  generally.  Accordingly,  the 
provision  which  I  introduced  allows  that 
tax  refund  suits  and  proceedings  may  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  the  judi- 
cial code. 

This  structural  Improvement  corrects 
an  obvious  statutory  inequity  and  will 
permit  foreign  nationals  "to  have  their 
day  in  court." 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  magnanimity 
or  benevolence  on  our  part.  Rather,  It 
removes  a  conflict  of  laws  which  resulted 
inadvertently  as  a  result  of  Public  Law 
89-713  in  1966.  In  that  act  foreign  na- 
tionals with  claims  growing  out  of  or  de- 
pendent upon  any  treaty  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  forum  in  which  to  sue  the 
United  States.  The  1966  act  provided  that 
civil  actions  for  refimds  in  tax  cases 
could  be  maintained  only  against  the 
United  States  and  not  against  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States — for  example, 
a  district  director  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Inadvertently,  the  effect  was 
to  deny  persons  the  right  to  bring  refund 
suits  against  the  United  States  in  tax 
cases  arising  under  a  tax  treaty  with  an- 
other country.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  judicial  code — 28  U.S.C.  1502 — 
the  court  of  claims — and  correspond- 
ingly the  district  courts — which  are  the 
forums  in  which  tax  refund  cases  gen- 
erally are  brought,  are  denied  jurisdic- 
tion in  ca-ses  against  the  United  States 
which  arise  out  of  treaties  with  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  bill  enthiisiastically. 
It  is  a  well-balanced  package,  providing 
necessary  stimulants  for  the  economy 
and  equitable  relief  for  individual  tax- 
payers. 

On  its  own  merits,  H.R.  10947  deserves 
the  approval  of  this  body  and  prompt 
enactment  into  law.  But  more  Impor- 
tantly, It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's new  economy  policy.  Its  essential 
elements  are  designed  to  work  in  coordi- 
nation with  other  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration program  to  "flre-up"  our  whole 
economy  without  fanning  the  flames  of 
inflation. 

Through  its  interacting  provisions,  the 
bill  would  produce  Jobs,  Increase  con- 
sumer spending,  and  make  the  Nation 
more  competitive  In  world  trade. 

Its  provisions  to  accelerate  scheduled 
advances  in  the  personal  exemption  and 


to  boost  the  low-income  allowance  should 
result  in  a  sizable  smd  quick  increase  in 
consumer  spending. 

Its  provisions  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  cars  and  Ught  trucks  also  should  spur 
consumer  spending,  and  additionally, 
should  add  substantially  to  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  available  in  the  automotive 
industry. 

Its  provision  for  deferring  taxes  on 
export- related  profits,  through  establish- 
ment of  domestic  international  sales  cor- 
porations, should  markedly  enhance  our 
competitive  position  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  time,  create  new  jobs  at  home. 

And  its  key  provisions  for  restoring 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  adopting 
a  more  realistic  depreciation  system 
should  help  achieve  all  of  the  bill's  basic 
goals. 

As  businesses  expand,  more  and  better 
jobs  should  become  available,  and  this 
in  turn  should  enlarge  consumer  spend- 
ing. And  as  newer  tmd  more  efficient 
industrial  equipment  is  installed,  Ameri- 
can products  will  become  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  various  provisions  of  H.R.  10947 
already  have  been  explained  in  consid- 
erable detail  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  want  to  be  repeti- 
tive. I  do,  however,  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  restoration  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  adoption  of  a 
wider  asset  depreciation  range. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
modem  industrial  countries  which  has 
neither  an  investment  tax  credit  nor  ex- 
tremely Uberal  depreciation  allowances. 
According  to  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  during  its  hearings  on  this 
bill,  the  United  States  has  the  lowest 
ratio  of  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment  to  gross  national  product  of 
all  leading  nations. 

Japan  ranks  first,  with  investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment  rated  at  28.8 
percent  of  GNP.  West  Germany  stands 
at  11.1  percent;  Prance  at  10.9  percent. 
We  share  the  low  rung  on  the  ladder 
with  Portugal,  at  6.9  percent. 

The  results  of  our  inadequacies  in  this 
respect  are  all  too  evident.  More  than 
half  of  our  manufacturing  capacity  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  5  years  old, 
and  much  of  it  is  clearly  either  obsoles- 
cent or  obsolete. 

Latest  figures  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment show  that  we  ran  our  fifth 
consecutive  monthlj'  trade  deficit  in  Au- 
gust, bringing  our  cumulative  deficit  for 
the  year  to  $936.1  milhon,  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  a  surplus  of  $2.23 
billion  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
But  this  did  not  Just  happen  overnight. 
The  truth  is  that  our  country  has  been 
losing  its  edge  in  world  trade  rather 
steadily  for  a  number  of  years.  And  a 
leading  factor  in  the  widening  of  this 
trade  gap  quite  obviously  has  been  the 
unfavorable  condition  of  our  Industrial 
plant  when  compared  with  that  of  our 
trading  partners,  some  of  whom  rebuilt 
their  productive  capacities  following 
World  Wtu-  n,  with  our  help. 

But  that  Is  history.  Our  problem  to- 
day is  how  to  reverse  a  trading  trend, 
and  one  cuiswer  Is  apparent.  We  must 


modernize  not  only  our  industrial  plant 
but  some  of  our  tax  poUcies,  too. 

A  surprising  number  of  economists — 
of  varying  philosophies — are  agreed  on 
the  strong  possibility  of  a  boom  ahead 
For  example,  Time  magazine's  board  of 
economists  recently  predicted  our  gross 
nati<xial  product  would  advance  by  a 
spectacular  $100  billion  next  year.  But 
they  also  said  that  if  this  were  to  occur, 
Congress  first  would  have  to  enact  a 
stimulative  tax  program. 

Mr.  Chairmam.  I  submit  that  such  a 
program  is  now  before  us.  and  that  our 
course  of  action  on  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  tax  package  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  a 
balanced,  equitable  one  and  one  that 
can  help  to  speed  the  economy  toward 
the  goal  of  full -employment  and 
prosperity. 

While  this  package  of  tax  changes  is 
broad  in  scor*.  I  want  to  limit  my  re- 
marks today  to  one  particular  aspect  of 
it:  The  job  development  tax  credit  and 
the  charge  made  by  some  critics  that  it 
vmduly  weights  the  President's  fiscal  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  business. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Meanj-,  for  in- 
stance, charged  that — 

The  proposal  before  you  Is  a  giant  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  that  would  transfer 
billions  or  dollars  In  public  funds  Into  the 
private  treasuries  of  big  business  .  .  .  this 
would  be  the  biggest  tax  bonanza  In  cor- 
porate history  and  would  severely  lessen  the 
tax  resfKinslblllty  of  corporations,  shifting  It 
to  wage  and  salary  workers. 

To  substantiate  his  charge,  Mr.  Meany 
pointed  out  that  the  share  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  corporations  had  al- 
ready dropped  considerably  during  the 
past  10  years  and  that  further  tax  re- 
ductions through  the  investment  credit 
and  ADR  woiild  only  accelerate  this  shift 
of  the  tax  burden  from  corporations  to 
individual  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Since  our  Federal  income  tax  struc- 
ture has  been  based  on  the  principle  of 
ability  to  pay  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  is  indeed  cause  for  concern  if  Mr. 
Meany  s  arguments  are  correct.  The  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  persistence  of  poverty 
In  this  country  is  obviously  an  inade- 
quate distribution  of  income,  so  if  we  are 
to  make  progress  toward  our  national 
goal  of  a  decent  income  and  living  en- 
vironment for  all  Americans,  we  should 
look  especially  carefully  at  measures 
which  might  exacerbate  rather  than 
remedy  that  basic  problem. 

But  has  there  really  been  a  regressive 
shift  in  the  tax  burden?  After  looking 
at  the  figures  and  considering  the  way 
in  which  our  income  tax  functions  in  a 
growing  economy,  I  must  conclude  that 
Mr.  Meany  and  those  other  critics  who 
make  similar  argimients  are  playing  a 
statistical  game  with  us. 

To  begin,  I  would  not  deny  tlie  fact 
that  corporate  tax  payments  as  a  share 
of  total  Income  taxes — personal  and  cor- 
porate— have  declined  during  recent 
years.  To  be  precise,  in  1967  corporate 
taxes  accounted  for  over  35  percent  of 
total  income  tax  receipts  and  they  stead- 
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ily  decUned  to  a  share  of  about  25  per- 
cent in  1970. 

Yet  in  themselves,  these  figures  are 
essentially  meaningless,  for  they  indicate 
nothing  about  changes  in  the  taxable 
base,  nor  do  they  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  corporate  tax  Is  essentially  a 
flat  rate  tax  and  the  personal  income 
tax  is  a  progressive  rate  tax.  Thus,  if 
the  base  of  the  corporate  income  tax  is 
growing  more  slowly  than  the  base  for 
the  personal  income  tax,  the  shares  are 
bound  to  change  but  this  in  no  way  im- 
plies there  has  been  an  inequitable  shift 
in  the  relative  tax  burden. 

By  the  same  token,  as  the  economy 
grows  and  incomes  rise,  individuals  move 
into  higher  tax  brackets  and  personal 
income  tax  collections  increase  relative 
to  overall  growth  in  the  economy.  How- 
ever, since  the  corporate  income  tax  is 
based  on  a  flat  rate,  this  phenomenon 
does  not  occur ;  if  profits  grow  In  tandem 
with  overall  ONP,  then  corporate  income 
taxes  increase  proportionately  with  GNP 
growth. 

So  the  obvious  result  of  these  differing 
tax  structures  is  that  there  necessarily 
will  be  a  long-run  shift  in  the  relative 
shares  of  these  two  taxes.  Since  no  one 
has  very  seriously  argued  for  a  fully 
progressive  corporate  income  tax — in- 
deed, that  would  be  a  positive  deterrent 
to  increased  efBciency  and  productivity — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  defensible  to  argue 
that  there  has  been  a  regressive  shift  in 
our  income  tax  burden  where  changes  in 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  shares 
can  be  attributable  to  this  phenomenon. 

Now,  I  mention  these  two  factors  be- 
cause I  think  they  account  for  almost  the 
entire  shift  in  tax  burdens  about  which 
Mr.  Meany  has  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
which  he  uses  as  a  primary  argiunent 
against  further  tax  incentives  to  corpo- 
rations. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  which  demonstrates 
the  combined  workings  of  these  two  fac- 
tors and  fully  explains  the  shift  in  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  tax  shares 
without  any  connotation  that  there  has 
been  some  dangerous  retrogression  in  tax 
burdens  which  is  unduly  favorable  to 
business. 

First,  it  shows  that  between  1966  and 
1970,  ONP  increased  by  30.5  percent 
wages  and  salaries  by  nearly  37  percent, 
but  profits  actually  declined  by  almost  6 
percent.  Put  another  way,  corporate 
profits  as  a  percent  of  GNP  declined  from 
almost  11  percent  In  1966  to  about  8  per- 
cent in  1970.  So  if  there  has  been  a 
change  in  corporate  and  personal  income 
tax  shares  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  wages  and  salaries  have  been 
increasing  faster  than  overall  GNP, 
whereas  profits  have  actually  declined. 
With  the  base  for  these  two  taxes  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  their  contributions  to  over- 
all income  tax  collections  have  changed? 
Moreover,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cor- 
porate tax  contribution  to  total  Income 
tax  collections  was  declining,  corporate 
tax  liabilities  in  relation  to  corporate 
profits  actually  increased  from  39  per- 
cent to  nearly  45  percent.  So  one  might 
even  conclude  that  the  shift  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
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I  think  a  second  brief  point  relevant  to 
this  argument  about  tax  burdens  con- 
cerns the  impact  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act.  In  the  5  years  between  1969  and  1973, 
even  Including  the  depreciation  changes 
announced  by  the  Nixon  administration 
earlier  this  year,  corporate  tax  payments 
will  have  declined  about  $1  billion  while 
personal  income  tax  payments  will  have 
been  reduced  almost  $34  billion.  Predict- 
ably, the  critics  seem  to  conveniently 
ignore  this  incontrovertible  fact  when 
they  complain  of  tax  bonanzas  for  the 
corporations  and  the  rich. 

The  other  Important  argument  ad- 
vanced against  the  Job  development  tax 
credit  is  that  the  manufacturing  sector 
Is  already  operating  at  only  73  percent  of 
capacity,  so  there  is  little  justification 
for  a  tax  break  designed  to  spur  addi- 
tional Investment.  While  this  argimient 
sounds  plausible  enough  on  the  surface,  it 
conveniently  ignores  two  important  fac- 
tors. 

First,  that  73  percent  capacity  utiliza- 
tion figure  should  not  be  compared  to  a 
hypothetical  full  capacity  level  of  100 
percent.  Actually,  the  full  capacity  op- 
erating ratio  for  most  industries  is  be- 
tween 85  and  90  percent,  the  remainder 
representing  largely  obsolete  standby 
equipment  which  is  profitable  to  bring 
Into  use  only  in  the  most  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. So  when  we  compare  the 
current  capacity  utilization  figure  to  the 
actual  optimum  operating  ratio  a  great 
deal  of  the  steam  is  taken  out  of  the 
argument. 

But  second,  and  more  Importantly, 
businessmen  do  not  only  buy  new  equip- 
ment and  machinery  to  expand  capftcity, 
but  also  to  replace  deteriorated,  InefQ- 
cient,  and  technologically  obsolete  equip- 
ment. So  in  considering  whether  an  in- 
centive for  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment  Is  Justified  at  the  present  time, 
we  must  not  only  consider  the  current 
capacity  utilization  ratio,  but  also  the 
need  to  modernize  our  production  plant 
In  order  to  lower  coets  and  become  more 
competitive  in  international  markets. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  question  that  an  in- 
centive for  investment  is  in  order.  A  re- 
cent McGraw-Hill  survey  showed  that 
in  the  last  4  years,  the  percentage  of 
equipment  less  than  10  years  old  in  the 
American  economy  declined  from  65  to 
S8  percent.  Yet,  this  occurred  at  the  very 
time  that  our  Industrial  competitors  were 
making  substantial  progress  in  modern- 
izing their  own  industrial  plants.  These 
developments  may  have  more  than  a 
little  to  do,  I  would  submit,  with  the  fact 
that  our  productivity  growth  rate  has 
declined  to  less  than  half  of  its  historic 


average  during  the  last  few  years,  and  as 
a  consequence  wt  find  ourselves  In- 
creasingly less  competitive  In  a  growing 
range  of  international  markets  and  our 
balance  of  trade  sinking  to  the  first  an- 
nual deficit  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  include  a  table  which 
clearly  Indicates  the  retrogression  in  the 
age  of  American  plant  and  equipment 
that  has  occurred  during  the  last  3  years. 
It  shows  that  as  a  result  of  the  depre- 
ciation liberalization  of  1962  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
American  businesmen  made  tremendous 
strides  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  ob- 
solete, low-eCQciency  equipment.  For  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of 
obsolete  manufacturing  equipment  was 
reduced  from  20  percent  in  1962  to  less 
than  14  percent  in  1968.  However,  the 
termination  of  the  investment  credit, 
high  levels  of  infiation  and  declining 
profits  have  reversed  the  situation  since 
then.  Whereas  between  1962  and  1968 
the  percentage  of  obsolete  equipment 
dropped  for  12  of  13  major  Industry 
categories,  since  then  it  has  increased 
in  11  of  these  13  categories. 

In  my  view,  this  trend  provides  solid 
retison  for  immediate  reinstitution  of  the 
investment  credit  and  retention  of  the 
ADR  depreciation  system  as  well.  For  if 
we  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  incen- 
tives necessary  to  make  American  in- 
diistry  competitive  in  the  International 
markets  of  the  1970's,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  indefinite  continuation  of 
the  economic  difficulties  that  plague  the 
Nation  today. 

TABLE    II      CHANGE    IN    PERCENT    OF    OBSOLETt     fQUiP 
MENT.  1962  68.  AND  1968  70 
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1970 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10947.  I  have 
not  come  to  this  decision  lightly,  but  only 
after  much  thought  and  careful  study.  I 
have  long  argued  in  favor  of  a  tax  pro- 
gram that  would  encourage  higher  indus- 
trial productivity,  expand  the  niunber  of 
jobs  and  relieve  low-income  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  However,  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  the  bill  before 
xis  is  both  inadequate  and  unfair. 

The  premise  underlying  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  and  the  committee's 
bill  is  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  the 
economy  is  to  increase  business  profits. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  bill  will  Increase  profits.  It 
provides  business  with  a  $14.1  billion  tax 
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break  between  now  and  1973.  But  I  take 
strong  objection  to  the  view  that  this  tax 
windfall  for  business  means  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  for  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  committee  suid  the  administration 
are  banking  heavily  on  the  job  develop- 
ment, or  investment  tax  credit,  to  provide 
stimulus  by  encouraging  business  to  in- 
crease its  outlays  for  capital  goods.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Over  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve It  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  tool  to 
encourage  Industry  to  modernize  its 
plant:  to  become  more  efficient  at  home 
and  more  competitive  abroad.  But  I  am 
not  optimistic  about  its  stimulative  im- 
pact over  the  short  run. 

Americsm  industry  today  is  using  only 
73  percent  of  its  plant  capacity.  A  busi- 
nessman Is  not  likely  to  invest  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  If  27  percent  of  his 
existing  plant  and  equipment  is  lying 
idle.  He  will  want  to  put  most  of  that  27 
percent  back  to  work  first.  There  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  investment  tax  credit  which 
will  give  him  the  incentive  to  do  that. 

Consumer  spending  is  the  linchpin  of 
our  whole  economy.  What  does  this  bill 
offer  the  consimier  in  the  way  of  tax 
relief?  Aside  from  repeal  of  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  mo- 
ment, it  promises  consumers  relief  total- 
ing only  $5.7  billion  over  the  next  2 
years.  That  works  out  to  7  cents  a  day 
for  a  wage  earner  with  an  Income  of 
$9,000  a  year  and  three  dependents.  This 
Is  more  than  the  administration  request- 
ed, and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
this  improvement.  However,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  unfortunate  that 
■we  are  forced  to  deal  with  this  bill  under 
the  closed  rule.  For  while  there  are  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  I  find  worthwhile, 
there  are  several  portions  of  this  bill 
which  I  would  move  to  strike — were  I 
permitted  to  do  so. 

I  refer  specifically  to  three  sections  of 
the  committee  bill:  The  asset  deprecia- 
tion range,  the  repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
tax,  and  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation.  These  provisions  offer 
little  economic  stimulation  in  compari- 
son with  the  serious  loss  of  Federal  reve- 
nue they  entail — $10.8  billion  over  the 
next  2  years  and  $57  billion  over  the  next 
decade.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  make  cuts 
In  revenue  of  this  magnitude,  without 
a  corresponding  stimulus  in  the  economy, 
where  will  we  find  the  money  to  finance 
all  the  social  programs  that  are  so  des- 
perately needed  by  our  people? 

What  will  the  first  of  these  proposals, 
the  asset  depreciation  range,  accom- 
plish? Its  supporters  argue  that  it  will 
allow  corporations  to  recover  their  in- 
vestment expenditures  more  quickly,  suid 
in  this  way  will  lead  to  more  investment 
and  more  jobs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  our  industrial  ca- 
p«u:ity  is  Idled  today.  The  ADR,  and  the 
excess  capital  funds  it  will  create,  will 
not  put  this  plant  capacity  back  to  work. 
It  will  cost  the  Government  $4.8  billion 
over  the  next  2  years  and  $29  billion  over 
the  next  10.  If  that  money  were  spent 
by  the  Government  to  meet  social 
needs — for  improved  mass  transit,  better 


housing,  schools,  health  care,  for  clean- 
ing up  and  policing  our  environment — 
there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  stimula- 
tive impact  it  would  have  on  the  econ- 
omy, to  say  nothing  of  its  socially  bene- 
ficial aspects.  But  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  large  corporations  which  would 
benefit  most  from  the  ADR  will  invest 
these  funds  in  ways  that  will  have  the 
desired  effect  on  the  economy. 

What  of  the  proposed  auto  excise  tax 
repeal?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  will  theoretically  benefit  those  indi- 
viduals who  can  afford  to  buy  new  cars 
and  trucks,  but  I  have  strong  doubts  that 
many  of  them  will  ever  realize  an  added 
saving  equal  to  the  tax.  In  any  event,  new 
car  buyers  are  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  Nation's  consumers.  Even  potential 
new  car  buyers  will  be  more  influenced 
by  considerations  of  need  than  by  the 
lure  of  a  discoimt.  We  must  weigh  the 
dubious  stimulatory  impact  of  this  pro- 
posal against  a  grossly  disproportionate 
Federal  revenue  loss  of  $26  billion  over 
the  next  10  years. 

As  a  substitute,  I  propose  a  repeal  of 
the  excise  tax  on  tires,  inner  tubes,  and 
tread  rubber  which  would  offer  earlier  re- 
lief to  many  more  individuals  than  repeal 
of  the  automobile  excise  tax  would.  My 
proposal  would  add  $800  million  a  year  to 
consumer  spending.  It  would  entail  much 
smaller  revenue  losses.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  cut  into  funding  of  social  programs 
at  all,  since  all  the  revenue  from  the  tire 
tax  goes  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  fund  already  has  an  unused  sur- 
plus of  $4.5  billion. 

Finally,  what  of  the  proposed  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation — the 
DISC?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  DISC  provides 
no  added  incentive  to  increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  benefits  of  the  DISC  tax  de- 
ferral flow  to  all  export  firms  regardless 
of  whether  their  export  sales  increase, 
decline,  or  remain  stable.  Its  enactment 
would  not  improve  our  trade  bsdance.  It 
would  only  open  another  loophole  in  the 
already  shredded  fabric  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  support  these 
sections  of  the  bill.  But  the  closed  rule 
under  which  this  bill  is  being  considered 
makes  it  impossible  to  oppose  them  sep- 
arately. I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  other  portions  of  HJl.  10947.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
I  am  in  favor  of  tax  relief  for  individual 
taxpayers.  But  I  am  also  in  favor  of  offer- 
ing the  most  relief  where  it  is  needed 
most  and  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  that  the 
committee's  bill  fails  to  gain  passage,  I 
will  introduce  a  revised  version  of  it — one 
that  would  offer  as  much  or  more  relief 
than  the  committee's  bill  does  without 
closing  off  sources  of  desperately  needed 
Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax 
package  in  this  bill  must  be  considered 
as  a  corollary  to  establishing  meaningful 
and  equitable  wage  and  price  guidelines. 
It  is  essential  that  phase  n  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  cope  directly 
with  the  dangerous  tendency  in  our  econ- 
omy toward  a  runaway  ws^e  and  price 
spiral.  The  assumption  that  these  tough 
guidelines  will  follow  during  phase  n  is 


the  basis  of  my  support  for  the  tax  pro- 
gram that  we  are  now  considering. 

I  personally  believe  that  reinstatement 
of  the  investment  credit  has  been  long 
overdue.  It  is  most  important  that  we  not 
remove  it  in  the  untimely  fashion  of  1969 
This  device  provides  by  far  the  best  stim- 
ulus that  we  have  found  to  modermze 
the  industrial  plant  of  our  economy,  and 
thus  regain  our  competitive  edge  in  the 
world  market.  The  7-i>ercent  level  of 
credit  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  kind  of 
stimulus  needed,  and  yet  should  not  re- 
heat the  inflationarj-  tendency  that  we 
have  seen. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  should  re- 
consider our  decision  to  limit  availability 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  domestic 
products  In  a  program  that  is  designed 
to  increase  productivity  in  our  economy, 
we  should  be  encouraging  companies  to 
buy  the  t>est  equipment  available  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  This  bill  does  give 
the  President  authority  to  remove  the 
"buy  domestic"  restriction,  either  in  part 
or  in  whole.  It  cannot  in  any  event  con- 
tinue beyond  the  existence  of  the  10-per- 
cent import  surcharge.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  products  should 
be  removed  at  the  earhest  possible  date. 
I  also  believe  that  the  surcharge  should 
be  abolished  before  we  are  lulled  by  the 
very  false  protection  which  it  appears  to 
offer.  It  is  critical  that  we  reestablish 
stability  in  mtemational  monetary  and 
currency  situations  without  needlessly 
alienating  our  trade  partners.  We  must 
lead  the  way  to  establishing  an  open  and 
orderly  world  trade  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
balanced  approach  to  one  part  of  the  very 
difficult  economic  problems  faced  in  our 
country  and  world  today,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee In  formulating  this  complex  yet 
fair  legislation.  I  urge  that  the  House  act 
on  this  measure  expeditiously  and  re- 
sponsibly, and  hope  tliat  the  other  Cham- 
ber will  quickly  follow  suit. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  lend  my  strong  support  to 
efforts  being  made  to  provide  tax  credits 
for  Americtms  who  are  paying  the  ever- 
higher  costs  of  higher  education. 

This  credit  would  apply  not  only  to 
college  tuition  costs,  but  also  to  such 
postsecondary  schools  as  business,  trade, 
technical,  and  vocational  instltuticms. 

Well-educated  and  well-trained  citi- 
zens comprise  an  indispensable  national 
reservoir  of  talent  from  which  flows 
progress  in  every  area  of  our  national 
life,  whether  in  the  arts  or  in  industr>-. 
in  government  or  in  religion,  and  in 
every  other  fleld. 

When  a  large  sum  of  money  is  re- 
quired to  provide  oneself  or  one's  chil- 
dren with  a  higher  education,  this  money 
is  being  spent  in  the  nationsd  interest 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Nation, 
through  Congress,  try  to  ease  the  burden 
through  a  system  of  equitable  tax  credits. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude : 

A  100-percent  tax  credit  on  the  first 
$200  spent  on  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
ticn; 

A  75-percent  tax  credit  on  the  next 
$300;  and 
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A  25-percent  tax  credit  on  the  next 
$1,000. 

To  help  equ&llze  the  benefits  among 
different  tax  brackets,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  1-percent  reduction  from  the  estab- 
lished tax  credits  for  those  earning  an 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of 
S25.000.  Thus,  as  an  individual  reaches 
a  higher  tax  bracket,  the  tax  credit  will 
be  smaller. 

The  Senate  has  passed  similar  legis- 
lation on  two  previous  occasions,  and  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  in  the  House  joined 
in  this  effort  to  provide  much-needed 
tax  relief  for  those  involved  in  financing 
higher  education  pursuits. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  HJl.  10947.  Last  month  I 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  expressed  my  concern 
over  the  lopsidedness  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  which  accompanied  the 
wage-price  freeze.  The  committee  has 
made  some  quantitative  improvements — 
the  magnitude  of  the  one-sidedness  has 
been  somewhat  reduced — but  qualita- 
tively the  bill  still  represents  an  inequi- 
table bit  of  reverse  Robin  Hoodery.  H.R. 
10947  steals  the  tax  money  placed  in  the 
Treasury  by  wage  earners,  and  gives  it 
away  to  the  wealthy  and  the  cortxirate. 

The  7-percent  investment  tax  credit, 
comically  dubbed  the  "Job  development 
credit"  by  a  public  relations-conscious 
administration,  is  more  likely  to  increase 
corporate  profits  than  to  create  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  A  recent  business  sur- 
vey showed  that  few  businesses  plan  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  equipment 
or  machinery  with  the  $5.1  billion  they 
will  save  in  taxes  next  year.  This  is 
iiardly  surprising  since  production  is  so 
slack  that  25  percent  of  industry's  pres- 
ent capacity  is  sitting  idle. 

The  tax  credit  may  have  some  long 
term  impact  on  jobs,  but  any  such  futiu% 
impact  would  hardly  be  comparable  to 
the  short  term  windfall  it  provides  for 
businesses,  or  to  the  drastic  raid  on 
Treasury  funds  which  are  greatly  needed 
for  Federal  programs  in  areas  such  as 
health  care,  aid  to  the  elderly,  environ- 
mental assistance,  and  Federal  anticrime 
efforts. 

The  loss  to  the  Treasury  is  estimated 
at  $9  billion  a  year  over  the  next  10  years. 
That  is  three  times  more  each  year  than 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent  will  spend  in 
fiscal  year  1972  on  aid  to  education.  It  is 
t.ix  times  more  than  will  be  spent  on 
health  research  and  on  funding  for  the 
Envirotmiental  Protection  Agency.  It  is 
30  times  more  than  the  Government  will 
spend  on  mass  transit  development. 
Moreover,  these  social  needs  are  increas- 
ing, not  decreasing — yet  w  are  asked  to 
approve  legislation  which  will  signif- 
icantly diminish  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  those  problems  by  transferring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  Treasury  pri- 
marily into  the  pockets  of  the  corporate 
elite. 

Another  provision  in  H.R.  10947  codi- 
fies the  asset  depreciation  range  changes 
w  hich  were  ordered  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  a  few  months  ago.  I  op- 
|K>sed  this  move  when  it  was  done  by 
executive  flat  earlier  this  summer.  It  is 
.iii=?t  as  outrageous  a  giveaway  now  that 
It  is  ensconced  in  legislative  form,  espe- 


cially in  tandem  with  the  7 -percent  In- 
vestment tax  credit. 

What  is  the  justification  for  this  $6 
btliion  tax  rebate  to  Industry  over  the 
next  3  years?  What  benefit  will  it  pro- 
duce for  the  rest  of  the  economy?  The 
administration  argues  that  even  though 
btisiness  will  receive  the  primary  bene- 
fits, these  gains  will  eventually  trickle 
d^wn  to  the  working  man  In  the  form  of 
rqore  jobs  and  higher  real  wages  paid 
o9t  of  increased  profits.  In  other  words, 
to  coin  an  old  phrase,  "what  is  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  Nation." 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  elit- 
iam  of  the  "trickle  down'  theory.  The 
AInerican  people  deserve  more  than  the 
tricklings  down  from  the  coi-porate  elite, 
m  addition  to  being  socially  inequitable, 
the  trickle  down  theory  is  of  question- 
able economic  validity  in  today's  econ- 
omy. 

Increased  profits  and  tax  savings  do 
not  necessarily  produce  more  jobs  or 
higher  wages.  They  may  be  Invested  in 
automated  equipment  which  actually  re- 
duces jobs,  as  in  the  steel  industry.  They 
may  be  expended  on  replacement  or  re- 
pairs of  existing  facilities,  rather  than 
oo  construction  of  expanded  facilities 
at  the  administration's  salesmen  predict, 
la  any  event,  business  Is  guaranteed  eco- 
nomic assistance,  while  the  wage  earners 
and  the  unemployed  are  left  with  a 
prayer  and  a  promise.  The  whole  ap- 
proach represents  another  manifestation 
o<  subsidized  socialism  for  the  wealthy, 
with  competitive  free  enterprise  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  After  business  is 
guaranteed  its  share  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  the  wage  earners  are  free 
to  compete  for  what  is  left. 

Next  we  come  to  the  auto  excise  tax 
repeal — one  of  the  elements  of  the  pack- 
age which  is  said  to  "balance"  the  cor- 
porate giveaways  contained  elsewhere.  In 
fact,  the  excise  tax  repeal  is  a  mixed 
blessing.  Its  beneficial  effect  is  diluted 
by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  autos 
purchased  during  this  period  will  be 
bought  by  businesses,  and  the  tax  saving 
wtll  again  accrue  to  a  narrow  segment 
of  the  economy  which  is  the  least  needy, 
and  at  the  expense  of  those  least  able 
to  bear  the  burden.  Moreover,  its  benefits 
are  regressive — more  money  is  saved  by 
the  wealthy  man  who  buys  an  expensive 
car  than  by  a  lower  Income  individual 
who  buys  a  more  modestly  priced  auto. 
And  of  course,  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  relief— those  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes— are  least  likely  to  be  in  a  finan- 
cial pKJsition  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
peal by  buying  a  new  car. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  provisions  for 
individual  tax  relief  which  were  added 
to  the  President's  proposal  by  the  com- 
mittee. They  are  welcome,  but  they  are 
a  long  way  from  overcoming  the  business 
bias  of  the  bill.  The  real  weakness  in  the 
economy  is  tlie  slackening  of  demand  for 
ccDsumer  goods  and  services.  The  total 
package  presented  in  H.R.  10947  would 
put  only  |1  back  in  the  consumer's  pocket 
for  every  $9  of  lost  tax  revenue.  The  other 
$8  go  to  business. 

There  Is  also  an  imbalance  in  who 
benefits  from  the  individual  tax  relief 
provisions.  By  and  large,  they  favor  the 
rich  taxpayer  over  the  poor.  A  $50  in- 


crease in  the  personal  exemption  means 
a  tax  saving  of  $36  for  the  wealthy  tax- 
payer in  the  70-percent  bracket,  and  only 
a  $7  saving  for  the  lower  income  taxpayer 
in  the  14-percent  bracket. 

The  total  package  contained  in  H.R 
10947  exhibits  a  severe  bias  in  favor  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  corporate,  at  the 
expense  of  individual  taxpayers  and  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  bill  is  woefully  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  tax  relief  to  wage  earn- 
ers, and  to  stimulate  consumer  demand 
While  business  saves  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion in  taxes  over  the  next  2I2  years,  the 
average  taxpayer  with  an  income  of 
$9,000  a  year  and  three  dependents  will 
save  less  than  $25  on  his  yearly  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10947  is  an  inade- 
quate, inequitable,  smd  inadvisable  piece 
of  legislation.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  opposing  it.  and  will  send 
the  matter  back  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  am  confident  that  the  mem- 
bers of  that  distinguished  committee  can 
do  a  more  professional,  and  less  political 
job  than  this. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax  bill 
we  consider  today  should  be  entitled  the 
"Untax  Act  of  1971."  In  conjunction  with 
the  administration's  liberalized  depre- 
ciation schedules,  it  serves  to  untax  bus- 
iness about  $5  billion  this  year  and  about 
$82  billion  In  the  next  10  years. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. The  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
power  to  "untax"  or  "free  from  tax"  is 
also  the  power  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment which  serves  the  people.  An  abuse 
of  discretion  in  either  direction  is  dev- 
astating to  the  free  enterpri.se  sy.steni 
and  to  the  democracy. 

The  process  of  "untaxing"  corporate 
earnings  has  always  been  a  bothersome 
thing,  disruptive  to  a  fair  tax  system.  But 
in  the  last  several  years,  giant  steps  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  and  to  abolish  cor- 
porate taxation.  Since  1967,  the  per- 
centage of  corporate  tax  to  total  tax  re- 
ceipts has  fallen  from  36  to  25  percent. 
This  bill  will  further  reduce  corporate 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  Government. 
This  trend  moves  identically  through  re- 
cession and  full  employment — through 
good  years  and  bad. 

Some  corporate-owned  economists 
argue  that  the  profitability  of  American 
corporations  is  lagging,  critically  failing 
to  generate  the  capital  resources  for  re- 
vitalization  and  modernization.  For  some 
enterprises  this  is  true:  but  for  most  it 
is  a  false  premise.  Recent  tax  law  changes 
have  permitted  more  and  more  cor- 
porate earnings  to  be  washed  out  by  de- 
preciation, tax  credits,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  accounting  systems  which  confuse  the 
tax  collector  and  the  public  as  well. 

The  Investor  measiu'es  corporate 
values  by  cash  fiow  and  tax-free  income 
potential.  The  annual  corporation  finan- 
cial report  makes  public  the  set-aside  for 
income  taxes.  This  misleading  figure  sel- 
dom bears  any  relationship  to  the  actual 
Treasury  payment  which  often  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  representation  made  in 
the  annual  statement.  One  of  the  urgent 
needs  is  a  standardized  truthful  system 
of  accounting  with  the  same  figures  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  tax  col- 
lector— as  are  made  available  to  the  in- 
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vestor.  A  "truth  in  annual  statements" 
law  is  most  urgently  needed. 

The  accounting  practice  in  armual  re- 
ports has  come  to  include  a  new  ingredi- 
ent: The  reporting  of  combined  taxes 
paid — Federal,  State,  sales,  excise,  and 
local  real  estate  taxes.  If  the  same  ac- 
counting principles  were  applied  to  the 
individual  taxpayer,  the  combined  totals 
will  show  even  more  clearly  how  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  gets  socked. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit — a  7-percent  tax  write- 
off for  every  kind  of  capital  goods  pur- 
chase— 80  percent  of  which  would  have 
been  acquired  without  the  tax  writeoff. 
Thus,  an  enterprise  can  get  a  7-percent 
tax  writeoff  for  Its  expenses  in  relocat- 
ing from  one  area  to  another.  This  will 
provide  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the 
practice  of  moving  and  relocating  Amer- 
ican business  from  urban  areas  to  the 
country.  Our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  never  received  conclusive  infor- 
mation on  the  extent  to  which  the  7- 
percent  credit  would  be  granted  for  pur- 
chases which  would  have  been  made 
without  the  tax  Incentive.  Nor  was  there 
any  discussion  sis  to  the  effect  of  the  7- 
percent  tax  incentive  on  busines-s  reloca- 
tion. 

Tliose  who  urge  this  bill  claim  some 
relief  for  the  low-income  taxpayer — but 
they  completely  overlook  the  manner  In 
which  this  bill  provides  tax  relief  for 
large  oil  companies.  In  addition  to  in- 
tangible drilling  costs — Intangible  to  the 
tax  collector — the  22-percent  depletion 
allowance,  the  foreign  tax  credit,  we  now 
add  the  7-percent  investment  credit  and 
the  special  tax  break  of  DISC.  The  in- 
vestment credit  and  DISC  will  remove 
.several  of  the  larpest  petroleum  com- 
panies of  America  from  the  list  of  tax- 
payers. They  will  be  permitted  to  ravage 
the  country-side  for  resources,  pollute  the 
air  and  our  stream.s,  .sell  their  product 
under  government-protected  prices — 
and  pay  no  taxes.  When  these  facts  come 
to  lltfht  several  yeai-s  hence,  it  will  be- 
come known  &s  the  shame  of  America — 
and  there  will  be  a  major  taxpayer  re- 
volt which  will  make  1969  look  hke  a 
mild  skirmish. 

The  7-percent  investment  credit  .serves 
to  "wash  out"  all  of  the  1969  efforts  at 
tax  justice.  It  is  being  done  in  the  name 
of  recovery — but  It  is  the  average  tax- 
payer who  is  being  'done  in'  When  the 
prave  Injustices  of  this  proposal  are  "ex- 
posed," there  will  be  vigorous  efforts  to 
rescind  this  action.  Tax  injustice  can 
ne\er  be  made  permanent  In  a  civilized 
.society. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  against  this  bill. 
Under  the  closed  rule,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  it  or  to  improve  it.  When 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
passing  out  tax  breaks  to  important  con- 
tributors— It  Is  difficult  to  stop  the  give- 
away steamroller. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  question  whether  this 
l'gi.>;lation  <H.R.  10947)  provides  an  ade- 
quate cure  for  the  Nation's  severe  eco- 
nomic Ills. 

In  committee.  I  listened  intently  to 
the  debate  and  I  voted  to  report  this  bill 
out.  reserving  the  right  to  oppose  it  on 
the  floor.  I  did  .so  because  I  felt  the  com- 


mittee was  not  disposed  to  make  any 
further  changes  in  the  legislation  and 
because  I  believed  that  quick  action,  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable,  was  necessary. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  this  tax  legislation.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  President  spelled  out  what  he 
wanted  on  August  15  in  his  television  and 
radio  address.  He  said  then : 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  economic 
policy  for  the  United  Slates.  Its  targets  are 
unemployment.  Inflation,  and  International 
speculation. 

I  agree  with  this  goal. 

But,  I  see  nothing  either  new  enough 
or  bold  enough,  or  all  encompassing 
enough  to  achieve  it. 

In  fact,  for  his  "new"  economic  pro- 
gram, the  President  has  resurrected  some 
earlier  economic  programs  which  he 
killed  because  they  did  not  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problems  as  he  defined  them 
just  2  years  ago.  On  April  21,  1969,  the 
President  called  for  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  declaiing  that — 

This  subsidy  to  business  no  longer  has  pri- 
ority over  other  pressing  natloi^  needs. 

I  assume  that  the  Pi^esident's  definition 
of  national  needs,  then,  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  my  own.  I  would  also  have 
to  assume  that  they  are  not  very  differ- 
ent today  when  our  cities  are  nearly 
bankrupt,  oiu-  schools  are  closing  early, 
our  welfare  rolls  are  increasing,  our 
health  care  coverage  is  expensive  and 
Inadequate,  crime  frightens  our  citizens 
and  our  consumers  are  dissatisfied  by 
goods  manufactured  with  built-in  obso- 
lescence. 

However,  in  little  more  than  2  years' 
time,  the  President  has  reversed  himself. 
He  acts  now  as  though  social  ills  had 
been  cLued  and  subsidy  to  business  is 
once  again  of  primary  importance. 

Based  on  our  recent  experience,  I  do 
not  see  how  a  long-term  loss  of  Federal 
revenues  can  solve  the  problems  of  this 
society.  I  do  not  see  how  giving  cor- 
porations a  $70  to  $100  bllhon  tax  break 
over  the  next  10  years — through  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, and  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
automobile  excise  tax  repeal — will  im- 
prove the  chronic  economic  and  social 
problems  of  this  society.  Economists  tell 
us  the  Nation  will  not  feel  the  impact  of 
the  Presidents  programs  any  sooner 
than  18  to  24  months  from  now — too  long 
a  wait  to  relieve  the  unemployment  agony 
of  5  million  Americans. 

The  6.2-percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, for  instance,  represents  more  than 
just  the  millions  who  cannot  work  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  training  to 
qualify  for  jobs  in  our  Increasingly  so- 
phisticated society.  It  also  represents  the 
trained  persons  who  cannot  work  be- 
cause there  Bie  no  Federal,  State  or 
local  funds  to  hire  them — people  like 
teachers,  college  professors,  and  en- 
gineers. It  al-so  repre.sents  the  dropouts, 
as  well  as  the  high  school  and  college 
graduates,  for  whom  there  are  no  job 
oi>enlngs.  It  i-epresents  th.->se  who  have 
been  laid  off — for  whoi »  there  Is  the 
hope — but  not  the  pronii  e  of  i-ehiring. 
Even  today  many  corporatiori  executives 
claim  they  can  boost  productivity 
through  overtime  rather  than  new  Jobs. 

How  does  the  propased  economic  pack- 


age purport  to  deal  with  their  problem? 
I  am  not  sure  it  does.  The  only  hope  is 
that  some  benefits  will  find  their  way 
to  those   in  need. 

I  agree  that  the  ecraiomy  needs  stim- 
ulation. But  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  so  pas- 
sive a  role  in  directing  recovei-y.  I  be- 
lieve Investment  in  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  would  have  a  more  salutary- 
effect,  stimulating  both  employment  and 
a  solution  to  other  national  problems. 

I  think  the  President  himself  pre- 
sented the  best  argument  against  his 
present  program  when  he  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1969  that  U.S.  produc- 
tive capacity  no  longer  needed  broader 
modernization  to  compete  with  Industry 
abroad.  He  suggested  that  the  $400  bil- 
lion spent  on  new  plants  and  equipment 
in  the  sixties  had  brought  the  economy 
to  new  levels  of  productivity  and  effec- 
tiveness. If  we  accept  the  Presidents 
reasoning,  and  place  it  in  the  light  of 
today's  American  industry  operating  at 
73  jjercent  of  capacity.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  the  heavy  emphasis  on  cap- 
ital Investment  in  the  Nixon  econcHnic 
program. 

I  do  not  want  to  stress  what  I  see  as 
the  negative  features  of  this  legislation 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  positive  work  ac- 
complished by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

They  Increased  the  low-income  allow- 
ance from  $1,050  to  $1,300.  relieving  Indi- 
viduals and  families  living  below  the 
poverty  line  of  their  Federal  tax  burden : 
They  accelerated  the  tax  schedule  on 
personal  exemptions; 

And.  on  the  business  side,  they  pre- 
vented the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation — DISC — from  becoming  the 
incredible  bonanza  that  the  administra- 
tion pioposed. 

On  balance,  however.  I  question 
whether  the  bill  merits  passage. 

The  benefits  to  the  American  people 
are  far  too  indirect  to  aid  our  economy 
when  it  needs  it — right  now. 

The  stlmulu.s  to  buy  automobiles,  foi 
example,  merely  represents  a  diversion 
of  spending  from  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  sinples  out  for  changed 
status  the  automobile  Industry  at  a  time 
when  the  social  co.sts  of  the  automobile 
cloud  the  future  of  bip  cities  with  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  transportation  de- 
velopment Repeal  of  the  auto  excise  tax 
offers  the  American  taxpayer  a  bargain 
on  a  new  car  if  he  or  she  is  well  off 
enough  to  afford  one  without  givintr  him 
or  her  particularly  the  less  fortunate  the 
same  break  on  other  consumer  items 
ITiere  are  other  waj^  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple, and  to  allow  them  the  choice  of  how 
to  spend  their  consumer  dollars  Fo' 
example,  we  could  proride  a  consumpv 
credit  allowance.  Passage  of  the  Mv-elfare 
bill  which  pas.sed  the  House  would  al.so 
help.  At  any  rate,  under  existing  law.  the 
auto  excise  tax  will  be  phased  out  by 
1974. 

In  effect,  this  legislation  guarantees 
huge  benefits  for  industry  with  inade- 
quate guarantees  that  they  will  pass  on 
to  the  public.  It  masks  a  permanent  15- 
percent  tax  cut  for  corporations  while 
allowing  a  one-shot,  1-year  acceleration 
of  the  personal  tax  cut. 
In  short,  I  question  whether  the  Amer- 
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ican  public  i«  the  chief  beneficiary  of  its 
own  money.  And  whether  once  again  the 
few  are  not  getting  a  better  shake  than 

the  many. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sliall  vote 
against  HJl.  10947  tomorrow.  I  set  out 
my  rea*ons  for  opposing  the  bill  at  some 
length  yesterday — Concrkssional  Rec- 
ord. October  4.  1971.  page  34832— so  I 
shall  not  repeat  them  here.  SulBce  it  to 
say  tliat  my  main  objection  to  the  bill  is 
that  it  dispenses  some  $9  billion  a  year  in 
sorely  needed  Federal  revenues  over  the 
next  10  years  for  no  good  purpose.  If  the 
economy  needs  a  major  temporary  fiscal 
stimulus  let  there  be  temporary  tax  re- 
ductions. But  to  permanently  erode  the 
Federal  tax  base  to  the  tune  of  $9  billion 
a  year  in  order  to  bring  a  temporary 
stimulus  to  the  economy  seems  to  me  to 
be  extremely  shortsighted. 

How  shortsighted  it  is  is  illustrated  by 
two  recent  projections  of  Federal  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  through  the  1976 
fiscal  year.  The  first,  the  National  Urban 
Coalition's  "counterbudget,"  recommends 
a  substantial  reordering  of  budget  pri- 
orities, and  concludes  by  estimating  that 
their  recommended  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  of  $363  billion  would  exceed  reve- 
nues from  the  present  tax  system  by 
nearly  $70  billion.  Enacting  the  current 
bill  would  obviously  widen  the  gap  even 
further. 

Tiie  second  study,  prepared  by  a 
Brookings  Institution  team  headed  by 
former  Budget  Director  Charles  L 
Shultz— "Setting  NaUonal  Priorities; 
The  1972  Budget" — attempts  to  project 
the  so-called  fiscal  dividend— the  funds 
available  for  discretionary  use  by  the 
President  and  Congress — for  the  1974 
and  1976  fiscal  years.  This  projection  as- 
sumes no  changes  in  existing  program.s 
and  no  new  programs  beyond  those  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1972 
budget.  Their  conclusion,  briefly,  is  that 
there  will  be  no  fiscal  dividend  at  all  in 
1974.  and  only  a  small — 1  percent  of 
ONP — and  somewhat  conjectural  divi- 
dend of  $17  bUlion  \n  1972.  Again,  re- 
ducing projected  long-term  revenues  as 
this  bill  does  simply  bleakens  the  picture 
Reducing  taxes  is  always  a  pleasurable 
exercise,  but  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
eventually.  One  of  these  days  a  President 
is  going  to  be  coming  up  to  the  Hill  with 
proposals  for  new  and  higher  taxes — 
value  added,  surcharges,  or  whatever — 
to  make  up  for  the  revenues  given  away 
in  this  bill,  and  we  will  discover  once 
agam  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that 
there  ifi  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
quesUonaWy.  H.R.  10947,  designed  to  re- 
pair and  strengthen  our  faltering  eco- 
nomic system.  i«  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  to  come  before  this  or  any 
other  Congress  in  modern  history. 

Not  only  is  our  current  and  future  eco- 
nomic security  dependent  upon  its  suc- 
cess, but  also,  and  equally  important,  the 
renewed  unity  and  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Admittedly  this  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  expect  from  one  legisla- 
tive meastire,  but  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  It  will  accomplish  the  common  ob- 
jectives we  all  seek. 

I.  and  many  other  Members,  would,  of 
course,  feel  much  more  optimistic  about 
the  full  success  of  this  bill  If  it  contained 


as  we  have  urged,  a  greater  measure  of 
tax  relief  to  those  who  need  it  the  most 
and  would  spend  it  the  quickest,  there- 
by stimulating  production  and  creating 
employment,  and  gave  lesser  tax  consid- 
eration to  business,  especially  at  a  time 
when  their  current  operating  capacity  is 
below  75  percent. 

However,  the  bill  presented  to  us  today 
is  offered  as  the  best  compromise  that 
can  be  developed  by  earnest  and  sincere 
committee  members  and.  since  it  is  not 
open  to  amendment,  v,e  must  totally  ac- 
cept or  reject  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  be- 
cause it  does  represent,  at  least,  a  first 
step  toward  stopping  inflation  and  re- 
versing a  recession,  by  providing,  in  part, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  automobile  exci.se 
tax.  a  1-year  acceleration  of  scheduled 
Increases  in  the  personal  tax  exemption 
and  standard  deduction  rates,  a  $300  in- 
crease in  the  low-Income  allowance  and 
a  business  Investment  credit  designed  to 
develop  job  opportunities  and  decrease 
our  rising  unemployment  rate.  I  Intend 
to  support  this  bill.  Although  this  pro- 
posal is  not  all  that  each  of  us  would  like. 
I  believe  we  should  avoid  the  dangers  of 
any  further  delay  and  adopt  it  as  the  be- 
gixming  of  our  legislative  war  against 
national  inflation,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying evils,  while  the  Congress  stands 
ready  to  move  in,  as  tlie  battle  pro- 
gresses, to  strengthen  any  weaknesses 
that  develop  and  correct  any  inequities 
that  may  arise.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
Congress,  as  I  see  it.  and  we  must  not 
fail  in  this  challenging  task  because  the 
consequences  would  be  indeed  tragic  not 
only  within  our  own  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10947 
This  legislation  has  been  called  a  rich 
man's  bill  and  a  poor  man's  bill,  and  i.s 
seen  by  others  as  a  bag  full  of  nuggets  for 
everybody.  Given  the  time,  we  could  argue 
for  days  In  this  Chamber  about  whether 
this  is  a  liberal  or  conservative  bill.  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  bipartisan  or 
nonpartisan.  But  this  measure  is  compli- 
cated enough  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics,  and  certainly  impressive  in 
terms  of  verbiage — we  have,  for  Instance, 
a  110-page  report  from  our  distinguished 
coUeagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— and,  personally,  I  do  not  think 
semantical  desputes  add  anything  to  our 
understanding  of  the  bill  and  that,  in 
fact,  they  obscure  the  real  issue.  I  ask 
you,  for  example,  what  difference  it 
makes  whether  we  call  the  old  familiar 
investment  tax  credit  by  that  very  name, 
under  which  it  is  thought  of  as  a  boon 
to  business,  or  whether  we  agree  with 
President  Nixon  to  switch  to  its  new- 
name — the  "job  development  credit,' 
wluch  Implies.  I  suppose,  that  here  Is  one 
big  break  for  the  working  p>eople. 

Fax  more  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
than  words  and  labels  are  two  underlying 
questions  of  public  policy.  First,  what  do 
we  want  to  accomplish  in  the  short  run 
through  this  legislation?  All  of  us  here 
will  readily  agree  on  the  answer  to  that 
one. 

We  want  to  start  the  economy  on  the 
upswing  for  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  station  In  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  want  to  curb  Inflation.  The  second 


question  Is;  Whether  or  not  the  bill  is 
successful  in  this  respect,  where  will  it 
leave  us  In  the  long  nm?  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  particular  bill  will 
leave  us  with  a  dangerously  depleted  Pub- 
lic Treasury,  and  it  is  on  that  ground 
especially  that  I  oppose  It.  By  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1973,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration's own  figures,  we  will  have 
jettisoned  $16.6  billion  in  revenues— be- 
cause the  tax  relief  granted  in  many 
categories  will  be  permanent,  rather  than 
temporary.  Other  estimates  I  have  seen 
peg  the  tax  loss  at  some  $10  billion  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  overjoyed 
by  the  prospect  of  going  back  home  to  my 
constituents  and  reporting  to  them  how 
much  I  will  be  saving  them — or  at  least 
some  of  them — on  their  taxes.  But  I 
know — as  I  am  siire  all  of  us  here  know- 
that  the  applause  we  receive  will  be  brief. 
Before  too  long,  the  citizens  will  be  de- 
manding to  know  what  we  in  government 
intend  to  do  about  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, about  aid  to  education,  about  a  can- 
cer cure  and  health  services  of  all  kinds, 
about  crime  reduction,  about  transporta- 
tion improvements  and  safety,  about  de- 
cent housing  at  reasonable  prices.  They 
will  ask  us  why  the  bold  programs  which 
we  continue  to  enact  here  are  not  ade- 
quately funded.  And  our  answer  will 
again  be  that  we  cannot  afford  the  money 
for  these  crucial  programs  because,  you 
see,  in  view  of  defense  needs  and  our 
narrowed  tax  base,  the  budget  is  too  tight. 
And  then,  of  course,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  public  cynicism  about  us 
will  continue  to  spread  and  we  in  Gov- 
ernment will  be  accused — justly  so— of 
not  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Congres.s 
has  enacted  many  innovative  programs 
to  improve  the  quahty  of  life  in  this 
country.  However,  because  budgetary 
limitations  have  denied  them  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding,  the  promise  of 
these  programs  has  often  remained  un- 
fulfilled. For  example,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relation.^ 
has  reported  that,  in  1970.  Congress 
funded  education  programs  at  only  45 
percent  of  the  amount  wliich  could  have 
been  authorized  by  law;  the  air  pollution 
control  appropriation  was  60  percent  of 
the  authorization:  highway  safety  pro- 
grams were  funded  at  30  percent  of  the 
authorization;  and  dropout  prevention 
programs  were  funded  at  only  16.7  per- 
cent of  the  level  which  the  Congress  es- 
tablished when  it  enacted  them  into  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
construct  a  tax  program  calculated  to 
subject  us  to  prolonged  applause.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  can  do  that,  if  we  take  a  little 
more  time.  Inflation  and  recession  have 
been  with  us  for  quite  a  while  now,  and 
we  ought  to  be  a  little  more  deliberate  at 
this  moment  in  our  attempts  to  deal  with 
it.  Just  because  President  Nixon  has  sud- 
denly developed  a  sense  of  urgency,  shar- 
ing with  us  for  the  first  time  the  concern 
that  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  had 
developed  rather  early,  we  need  feel  no 
obligation  to  permit  him  to  chart  the  way 
for  us.  The  advice  we  have  given  him 
until  now  has  been  good:  he  must  have 
thought  so,  because  he  finally  adopted  it. 
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Therefore,  we  should  keep  the  initia- 
tive and  continue  to  advise  him.  Ocoigress 
ought  to  proceed  with  its  own  plan  to 
get  the  Nation  moving. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  spadework  already  done  by 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee.  While 
the  President  was  preparing  his  order  to 
freeze  wages  and  prices,  the  committee 
was  In  the  process  of  completing  a  report 
published  August  16  under  the  title 
"Midyear  Review  of  the  Economy."  This 
report  contains  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  stimulating  the  economy,  most  of 
which  appear  sensible  to  me  and  which, 
I  might  add,  are  consistent  in  principle 
with  proposals  I  have  been  making  over 
these  last  several  months.  The  committee 
Is  on  the  right  track.  In  my  opinion,  be- 
cause, as  it  says  on  page  6  of  its  report: 

All  of  tlie  tax  and  expenditure  changes 
whlcli  we  are  recommending  are  temporary 
and  deaigned  to  phase  out  as  full  employ- 
ment la  restored.  We  recognize  that  future 
demands  on  the  budget  wUl  be  very  heavy 
relative  to  avaUable  resources.  A  program  of 
economic  stimulus  which  committed  re- 
sources far  Into  the  future  regardless  of  the 
level  of  employment  would  be  short-sighted 
and  Ill-advised.  None  of  our  suggested  meas- 
ures would  have  this  effect.  None  of  them 
wUl  damage  our  abUlty  to  responsibly  finance 
vital   Federal   programs  in  the  future. 

The  committee's  principal  recommen- 
dations are  summarized  on  page  2  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  personal  Income  tax  reductions  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  1972  and  1973  should  be 
mjkde  retroactive  to  January  1.  1971. 

The  increase  In  the  social  security  tax  base 
presently  scheduled  for  January  1072  should 
be  postponed.  The  additional  Increase  In 
the  tax  base  and  the  Increase  In  the  tax  rate 
contemplated  under  H.R.  1  should  be  In- 
stituted on  a  gradual  basis  begluulng  no 
sooner  than  January  1973. 

The  level  of  expenditure  for  emergency 
public  service  employment  should  be  in- 
creased to  double  the  Si  bUUon  for  fiscal 
1973  and  91.26  billion  for  1973  authorized 
by  the  recently  enacted  Emergency  Employ- 
ment   Act. 

At  least  $1  Billion  of  the  funds  already  ap- 
propriated for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment but  presently  impounded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  released  Immediately. 

The  federal  Oovemment  should  adopt  a 
system  of  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  compensate  these  governments 
for  the  shortfall  la  their  own  tax  revenues 
caused  by  high  unemployment.  The  amount 
of  such  payments  should  be  related  to  the 
unemployment  rate,  and  such  payments 
should  cease  when  the  unemployment  rate 
no  longer  exceeds  an  agreed  upon  figure 
such  as  4  %  per  eent. 

A  comprehensive  policy  of  voluntary  price 
and  income  guldepoete  ahotUd  be  Instituted 
at  once.  The  President  should  establish  a 
price  and  incomes  board,  or  other  suitable 
machinery,  to  collect  and  publicize  price  and 
Income  data  and  to  administer  the  guide- 
posts. 

Monetary  policy  should  be  conducted  In 
such  a  way  as  to  reduce  longer-term  Inter- 
est rates  at  least  to  the  levels  which  pre- 
vailed In  January  and  February  of  this 
year. 

In  addition,  tlie  committee  conducted 
hearings  Ir.  the  wake  of  the  President's 
action  on  wages  and  prices,  and  It  re- 
ceived comments  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished economists.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  here,  with  H.R.  10947  under 
consideration,  to  pay  heed  to  what  some 


of  them  said.  Charles  L.  Schultze  de- 
clared: 

While  we  need  tax  cuts  at  the  present  time, 
to  help  bring  the  economy  out  of  recession, 
m-e  win — once  the  economy  has  returned  to 
full  employment — need  every  dime  of  reve- 
nue generated  by  the  present  tax  system  to 
meet  even  a  minimal  estimate  of  national 
needs  In  the  public  sector.  Almost  every  fu- 
ture projection  of  the  fiscal  dividend  for  the 
mid  1970's  shows  that  It  is  very  slim  indeed, 
and  far  too  small  to  be  eroded  by  permanent 
tax  cuts. 

And  Robert  R.  Nathan,  another  noted 
scholar,  asserted : 

with  our  cities  and  states  In  dire  need  of 
financial  help,  with  air  and  water  pollution 
with  required  massive  urban  rehabilitation, 
with  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  living  at 
poverty  levels  In  a  trillion  dollar  economy, 
with  billions  needed  for  mass  transit  to  over- 
come congestion,  with  more  health  and  rec- 
reation facilities  and  services  required.  It  Is 
hardly  the  time  to  chooee  lower  taxes  rather 
than  higher  expenditures  to  restore  full  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  awaiting 
an  annovmcement  of  the  President's  plan 
for  phase  H  of  his  "New  Economic 
Policy,"  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  ex- 
plore some  of  the  alternatives  suggested 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
others  for  giving  a  temporary  boost  to  the 
economy.  I  would  also  like  to  hear  more 
discussion  about  the  feasibility  of  making 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent,  some 
of  the  tax  changes  proposed  in  H.R. 
10947.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  I  can  sup- 
port the  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluc- 
tantly and  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  have  not  been  fully  expressed  by 
any  of  my  colleagties  in  tills  debate,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  10947.  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971.  I  do  not  want  my  vote 
to  be  misinterpreted  and  mlsvmderstood ; 
thus  this  explanation. 

This  will  be  the  second  time  this  week 
I  have  voted  against  important  elements 
of  President  Nixon's  new  economic  pol- 
icy though  I  strongly  supported  gener- 
ally his  August  16  decision  to  move  de- 
cisively against  the  imprecedented  stag- 
nation and  inflation  which  afilicts  our 
economy  and  against  the  deteriorating 
position  of  the  dollar. 

My  reasons  for  refusing  to  support 
delay  of  January  1072  comparability 
pay  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees— to  the  extent  to  be  allowed  all  other 
segments  of  society — are  adequately,  I 
hope,  explained  In  my  remarks  during 
debate  on  House  Resolution  696. 

On  the  bill  before  us  today  I  shall  vote 
"no"  not  just  because  we  are  cutting  taxes 
in  the  face  of  what  already  appears  a 
Ukely  deficit  of  more  than  $30  ll^lllon. 
I  am  not  that  frightened  of  deficits,  al- 
though this  one  should  not  be  that  large. 

And  I  am  not  voting  "no"  Just  be- 
cause this  bill  contains  too  much  tax 
reduction  for  business  and  not  enough 
for  individuals,  although  it  clearly  is 
weighted  against  Individuals  who  need 
more  income. 

And  I  am  not  against  the  measure  to- 
day Just  because  it  contains  too  many 
Inducements  for  capital  investment,  al- 
though it  does.  What  we  need  is  not  new 
plant  capacity — plants  we  have  now  are 
operating  at  about  70-percent  capacity. 

The  main  reason  I  am  voting  "no"  is 


one  that  has  be«i  little  discussed  and 
aae  that  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
overlook.  It  involves  priorities.  How  many 
times  in  recent  mcmths  have  I  heard 
clarion  calls  for  new  priorities.  More 
money  desperately  needed  for  cities,  for 
mass  transit  systems,  for  public  works 
projects  such  as  the  central  Arizona 
project,  for  Improved  medical  facil- 
ities, research  and  health  care  de- 
livery, for  coping  with  pollution,  for 
fighting  drug  abuse,  for  the  fight  against 
crime,  for  decent  land-use  planning  and 
development,  for  desperately  needed  wel- 
fare reform  and  even  for  revenue  sliar- 
ing. 

We  have  already  learned  that  diminu- 
tion in  the  war  effort  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
vide any  peace  dividend — any  mass 
money  with  which  this  Nation  can  tackle 
these  critical  problems.  We  can,  of  course, 
hope  to  divert  spending  in  some  areas  to 
another.  But  the  prospects  for  great  di- 
version are  not  bright. 

Indeed,  I  might  ask  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  our  Navy  Is  outmoded  and 
needs  billions  of  dollars  of  new  warship.s, 
who  argue  for  new  defense  systems — 
where  are  we  to  get  this  money  If  we 
erode  the  tax  base  in  such  a  substantial 
way? 

The  economy  surely  needs  stimula- 
tion. But  there  are  two  ways  to  do  it — 
cut  taxes  or  increase  spending.  The  lat- 
ter stimulates  Just  as  effectively  and  per- 
mits us  to  have  some  of  the  moneys 
needed  to  work  on  those  things  this 
country  ought  to  be  working  on  if  we  are 
to  make  this  land  better  for  generations 
which  vrill  follow  us. 

As  we  ponder  these  two  ways  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  we  ought  to  remember 
that  one  way  gives  us  a  stronger  coimtr>'. 
better  communities.  The  other  gives  us 
more  beer  and  cosmetics  and  television 
sets  and  automobiles.  Do  we  really  need 
more  of  these  now? 

Paying  higher  taxes — or  not  cutting 
taxes  as  in  this  case — represents  a 
genuine  sacrifice  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Unfortunately.  It  Is  not  a  ver> 
glamorous  or  romantic  sacrifice  like 
marching  off  to  war  or  braving  the  wrath 
of  your  neighbors  by  picketing  for  civil 
rights  or  clear  water.  In  fact,  as  I  tell 
my  constituents,  it  Is  downright  dull  and 
anonymous,  which  makes  this  sacrifice 
all  the  more  Irritating. 

Nor  is  it  exactly  exciting  to  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  having  one  less  car 
or  one  with  less  horsepower  or  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  subservienoe  to  more  and 
more  power -hungry  gadgets. 

But  it  is  our  task,  as  elected  leadei's, 
to  begin  to  talk  about  these  prospects 
and  to  take  opportunities  like  this  one 
today  to  begin  to  turn  the  tide  around. 

In  a  sense.  Uils  bill  says  to  industrj  : 
go  ahead  and  produce  Just  almost  any- 
thing without  weighing  what  we  really 
need.  As  the  1972  campaign  warms  up 
we  will  hear  many  Democrats  and  may- 
be a  few  Republicans  make  stirring 
speeches  telling  the  voters  how  we 
should  reorder  our  priorities  by  potting 
many  billians  of  dollars  into  the  things 
we  all  know  this  cotmtry  needs.  Yet  to- 
day, by  passing  this  bill,  we  wUl  have 
made  perhaps  the  most  crucial  priorities 
decision  of  all — and  we  will  have  de- 
cided not  for  new  ones,  but  for  the  old. 
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Official  revenue  l06s  estimates  far  this 
bill  show  that  its  iMissage  will  divert  in 
the  first  tvll  flacal  ye»r  11.2  billion 
badly  needed  Federal  dollars  from  pub- 
lic sector  spending  to  private  consump- 
tion. And  every  year  more  revenue  loss 
will  be  added  and  compounded.  What 
we  are  deciding  today  is  that  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  l»70's,  we  wiU  divert 
something  over  $100  billion.  Those  who 
next  year  will  speak  against  pollution 
and  sick  cities  and  for  more  mass  transit 
ought  to  stop  and  think  before  making 
this  choice. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
we  have  before  us  the  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dents  economic  program  that  require 
congressional  action.  The  President  has 
acted  on  several  fronts  to  improve  the 
domestic  job  situation  and  also  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  dollar  in  the 
international  market. 

If  we  are  to  see  the  program  success- 
ful, it  must  be  approved  as  a  total  pack- 
age. It  is  also  essential  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  approved  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

Economy  programs,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, take  time  to  have  great  impact  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, should  not  be  tied  up  In  Congress. 
Before  the  siunmer  recess.  I  was  joined 
by  more  than  30  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  investment  tax  credit  bill. 
This  credit  is  now  contained  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  and  I  feel  will  have  a 
definite  effect  in  creating  more  jobs  im- 
mediately. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  stated  in  l»e9  that  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  were  designed 
to  increase  the  national  productivity  and 
prtMnote  competitive  efficiency  and 
services. 

The  statistics  reinforce  the  former 
Secretary's  statement.  During  the  7  years 
of  195«  through  19«2  when  there  was  no 
investment  tax  credit,  capital  expendi- 
tures were  almost  static  at  $35  billion  in 
1956  and  $37.3  bilUon  in  1962.  But  after 
the  passage  of  the  tax  credit,  plant  and 
equipment  purchases  rose  at  a  remark- 
able rate  to  $64  billion  in  1968.  What  this 
means  is  greater  employment  and  a 
healthy  economy.  In  southwestern  Ohio 
offlcials  from  the  steel,  machine  tool,  and 
area  industries  estimate  that  the  ITC 
will  create  nearly  5,000  Jobs. 

Critics  of  the  President's  program  state 
that  ttais  is  nothing  but  a  bonanza  for 
big  business.  One  did  not  find  this  same 
criticism  when  the  credit  was  proposed 
by  a  prevlooB  Democratic  administration. 
The  above  demonstrates  that  the  credit 
has  had  the  dlstiixst  record  of  being  a 
proven  economic  tool.  It  has  also  been 
stated  by  critics  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  the  investment  tax  credit  will 
have  little  effect  because  today  plants 
are  oaly  running  at  75  percent  of  capac- 
ity. In  1962  we  had  a  similar  situation 
with  plant  capacity  ninnlnK  at  only  82 
percent. 

When  the  tax  credit  was  effective  the 
Nation  experienced  a  period  at  high  em- 
ploymesit  and  heUt  a  strong  positlan  in 
tiie  world  economic  cnmmnnlty.  But  to- 
day, we  are  loalns  our  competitive  edce. 
This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  neoeai- 
UtM  t&e  Prertdmt's  eoonomlc  prodam. 


In  his  speech  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  emphasized  the 
need  for  this  Nation  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  other  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world.  This  change  in  our 
tax  structure  is  essential  if  we  are  to  sell 
American  goods  in  the  international 
market. 

Again,  the  President's  program  Is  well 
balanced  and  If  passed  in  total.  It  should 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  gives  some  special  bonus  to 
industry.  By  making  our  goods  more 
competitive,  we  are  assuring  greater 
employment  for  the  worklngman  and 
this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

In  his  August  15  speech,  the  President 
announced  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
Imports  and  made  the  tax  credit  void  on 
foreign  products  when  the  surcharge 
was  in  effect.  But  I  feel  we  must  realize 
that  the  surcharge  is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure and  not  a  permanent  solution  to 
our  balance-of-trade  problem.  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  hide  behind  a  wall 
of  isolation.  This  Nation  lias  the  ability 
to  compete  in  international  trade  if  we 
adjust  our  laws  accordingly. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  President  will 
be  announcing  phase  II  of  his  economic 
program.  By  a  vote  October  4.  1971.  the 
House  demonstrated  that  we  are  willing 
to  take  steps  to  insure  success  of  the 
economic  effort.  However,  it  has  been 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  the  wage- 
price  freeze,  by  its  very  nature,  has  many 
inequities.  Our  dynamic  system  of  free 
enterprise  cannot  be  constrained  under 
the  limitations  of  a  wage-price  freeze  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

Tight  controls  over  wages  and  prices 
will  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
motivation  of  workers  and  remove  the 
competitive  spirit  which  is  so  necessary 
in  our  economy. 

In  developing  phase  II.  I  am  confident 
that  the  President  will  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  as  a  step  between 
the  wage-price  freeze  and  a  return  to 
the  open  marketplace.  I  am  sure  that 
the  President  will  have  the  continued 
support  of  the  Congress  if  phase  n  is 
as  bold  and  innovative  as  the  program 
announced  on  August  15. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islative proposal  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  evening  of  August  15 
to  stimulate  our  economy  was  a  good  one. 
and  when  enacted  will  provide  for  an 
incTBasLag  capacity  to  create  jobs  domes- 
tically and  provide  stimulants  for  our 
lagging  economy. 

The  bill  which  emerged  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  even  better 
for  it  provided  the  necessary  tax  relief 
which  will  allow  the  consumer  to  get 
more  spending  power  out  of  his  income. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  one  of  us 
agrees  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  exactly  as  they  are  written.  Person- 
ally. I  would  have  preferred  different 
DISC  provisions,  a  date  earlier  than 
April  1  for  the  retroactive  beginning  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  a  number 
of  other  minor  alterationi . 

On  balance,  I  strongly  favor  the  bill 
and  urge  Inmiedlate  action  on  the  part 
of  tills  body  and  the  Senate  to  enact 
these  provisions  into  law. 

I  would  again  remind  you  at  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  ranking  mi- 


nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  others,  who  stated  that 
the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation  is  in 
large  part  dependent  on  the  ability  of 
this  Congress  to  speedily  enact  it  into 
law  so  that  the  economy  and  the  Jobless 
can  sooner  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  this  program. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  expeditious,  yet 
thorough  manner  in  which  it  conducted 
hearings  and  produced  this  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  quickly 
consider  this  legislation  and  that  a  bill 
can  be  presented  to  the  President  soon. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971 — H.B.  10947 — as  I  beUeve  it 
simply  continues  to  carry  forward  gross- 
ly distorted  priorities.  Furthermore,  by 
clearly  favoring  the  vested  interests  of 
big  business,  this  measure  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of 
American  taxpayers.  It  is  basically  in- 
capable of  achieving  the  goals  it  Is  de- 
signed to  reach,  particularly  without  cre- 
ating undue  and  unnecessary  hard-ship 
on  many  citizens,  especially  the  poor  and 
those  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  Revenue  Act  is  based  on  economic 
principles  which  have  proven  to  be  shop- 
worn, outmoded,  biased  and  unworkable 
in  the  past.  Although  Industry  will  enjoy 
a  neeirly  $8  billion  tax  bonanza  each  year, 
for  example,  the  average  American  tax- 
payer win  only  receive  a  1-shot.  1-year 
tax  reduction.  These  tax  advantages  can- 
not be  one-sided  and  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  industry  will  be  virtually  mean- 
mgless  unless  some  major  breaks  are 
afforded  to  the  consumer  to  increase 
demand. 

As  long  as  tax  cuts  are  an  Integral 
part  of  this  legislative  package.  It  seems 
not  only  reasonable  but  mandatory  that 
we  should  also  enact  more  comprehen- 
sive tax  relief  for  low-income  persons 
and  families  well  beyond  those  mcreafe.s 
in  ttie  personal  exemption  and  standard 
deduction  contained  In  the  legislation. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  should  post- 
pone the  schedtiled  increase  In  the  social 
security  tax  base,  for  the  Americans 
hardest  hit  by  inflation  have  been  sen- 
ior citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

A  highly  touted  ao-A  much  publicized 
feature  of  H.R.  10947  la  the  repeal  of 
the  7-percent  automobile  excise  tax. 
While  this  action  may  help  spm-  eco- 
nomic growth,  it  wm  certainly  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  our  cities  which  are  vir- 
tually strangling  in  automobile  conges- 
tion and  exhaust  fmnes  and  will  favor 
only  industry  and  the  small  number  of 
consiuners  purchasing  new  cars.  Any  ex- 
cise tax  repeal  should  certainly  be  tied  to 
a  strict  timetable  for  the  development 
and  marketing  of  an  emission-free  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  visible  proof  has 
been  offered  that  this  measure  will  either 
develop  new  employment  opportunities 
or  spur  and  revive  our  badly  depressed 
economy.  To  the  contrary,  imless  there 
iB  a  sizable  increase  in  oonsomer  demand, 
few  new  Jobs  will  be  created.  Abo  the 
measure's  Job  develoixnent  features  are 
patently  nothing  more  tlsan  another  de- 
vice to  boost  profits  for  Ug  burtnei. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
funds  diverted  by  tUs  Hl-eonceived  and 
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highly  questionable  program  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  much  more  pressing  pub- 
lic investment  in  housing,  education,  aid 
to  our  financially  beleaguered  cities, 
health  care.  Job  development  programs, 
and  other  measures  designed  to  directly 
benefit  those  suffering  the  most  by  the 
inflationary  spiral  and  unemployment. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  must  be 
taken  to  halt  the  vicious  growth  of  Infla- 
tion and  to  restore  stability  to  the  Na- 
tion's faltering  economy.  However,  such 
steps  must  not  be  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  average  American  wage- 
earner  and  his  family.  Effective  economic 
growth  simply  will  not  be  achieved  by 
providing  handouts  to  big  business  while 
ignoring  the  multitude  of  pressing  social 
needs. 

The  American  public  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  certain  sacrifices  in  the 
name  of  the  national  interest  and  to  as- 
sist in  achieving  economic  stabilization 
and  development.  However,  this  must  be 
shared  equiti^ly  by  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety and  c«ie  group  must  not  secure  ben- 
efits denied  to  others.  The  Congress  has 
not  met  its  responsibilities  in  setting  the 
Nation's  spending  priorities  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  we  are  considering 
this  afternoon  would  be  a  clear  forfeiture 
of  such  responsibilities.  The  realinement 
of  economic  priorities  and  goals  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  economic  necessity, 
it  is  equally  a  matter  of  social  justice.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  challenge 
confronting  us  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Revenue  Act. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  challenge 
the  statement  of  the  President  on  the 
effects  of  the  10-percent  surcharge  on 
imports  and  exports. 

I  have  before  me  this  morning  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  says : 

Acute  profit  squeeze  plagues  car  makers 
due  to  price  freeze.  Nixon's  bid  to  aid  them 
has  immediate  reverse  twist;  Porelgn-car 
sales  spurt.  Detroit  fights  to  cut  costs. 

I  doubt  if  too  many  of  us  have  taken 
time  to  ansdyze  the  10-percent  surcharge 
and  all  of  Its  fakery  and  quackery  that 
is  propagandized  in  the  capitals  of  ex- 
porting nations. 

A  close  review  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge shows  that  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  the  President  misled  Con- 
gress and,  I  am  sure,  the  American  peo- 
ple by  saying  he  was  putting  on  a  sur- 
charge of  10  percent.  This  is  not  true, 
because  later  on  one  discovers  that  it  is 
not  a  surcharge,  because  a  surcharge  is 
a  charge  over  and  above  the  present  rate 
of  border  and  custom  taxes ;  whereas,  the 
10-percent  surcharge,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  being  adminis- 
tered, is  a  limit  of  10  percent  by  adding 
the  difference  between  an  existing  tax 
rate  of  below  10  percent  up  to  10  percent. 
With  this  being  the  case,  it  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  imports 
into  the  United  States  are  not  being  af- 
fected by  the  so-called  10-percent  sur- 
charge. 

In  the  case  of  automobiles,  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  negative  gain  for  the  American 
automobile  industry,  insofar  as  the  for- 
eign shipments  are  concerned. 

This  is  the  way  it  worlcs:  The  Presi- 
dent boosted  the  3H  percent  tariff  by 
6  percent  to  make  It  10  percent.  How- 


ever, his  request  for  the  7  percent  ex- 
cise tax  coverage  for  imports,  as  well  as 
American  products,  deducts  from  the  10- 
p)ercent  surcharge  the  7-percent  excise 
tax  leaving  a  3-percent  border  tax  or  tar- 
iff on  the  imported  car.  This  compares 
to  the  3  percent  before  the  President's 
widely  heralded  surcharge. 

In  the  first  place  the  7  percent  is  an 
excise  tax.  but  is  known  as  a  manufac- 
turing excise  tax  and  is  paid  directly  by 
the  manufacturer  and  it  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  assess  a  manufactur- 
ers tax  in  a  foreign  country. 

Actually,  what  really  happened  is  the 
foreign  product  has  the  7  percent  added 
to  it  when  it  arrives  in  the  United  States 
and  this  is  paid  when  it  is  picked  up  for 
delivery  by  the  importer.  Another  way 
the  import  cars  beat  the  border  tax  is 
that  they  allow  a  high  gross  profit  for 
their  distributors  who  In  timi  use  part 
of  that  extra  income  to  do  their  ad- 
vertising. Whereas,  in  the  American  in- 
dustry advertising  costs  are  normally 
put  into  the  f.o.b.  costs  of  the  product, 
and  any  taxes  such  as  excise  taxes,  and 
so  forth,  are  assessed  against  the  selling 
cost  of  the  car  which  include  many  ex- 
tras that  are  forgiven  on  foreign  im- 
ports. 

More  important  after  the  removal  of 
the  so-called  10  percent  surcharge,  the 
applicable  rate  against  autos  drops  from 
pre-Nixon  speech  of  10  percent  to  3 
percent.  Actually  a  7  percent  drop. 

We  do  not  think  the  sales  of  our  vehicles 
will  be  materially  affected. 

In  an  article  in  Automotive  magazine 
a  paragraph  headed  "Tora,  Tora.  Tora" 
gave  the  following  information: 

Toyota  expects  to  sell  about  360,000  cars 
In  the  U.S.  this  year;  It  sold  180.000  units 
In  the  first  half.  Then,  next  spring  it  will 
begin  exporting  Into  the  U.S.  a  new  truck, 
similar  to  small  Datsun  pickup  which  is 
breaking  sales  records  dally. 

Japan  buys  very  little  from  the 
United  States,  other  than  scrap  metal, 
some  air-conditioning  xuiits,  automo- 
mobile  radios,  and  batteries. 

Japan  says  it  has  a  bright  future  de- 
spite Mr.  Nixon's  challenge  of  peace: 

With  automobiles  averaging  (2,200  in  price 
and  with  dealer  gross  profit  per  car  at  •420, 
and  net  profit  at  •180,  Toyota  is  not  losing 
any  sleep  over  re-evaluation  of  the  yen  or 
the  moves  already  made  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  next  paragraph  should  be  titled, 
"Sucker,  sucker,  sucker."  It  reveals  that 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  imports 
accounted  for  16.2  percent  of  sales  com- 
pared with  13.5  percent  a  year  earlier 
and  11.2  percent  in  January-July  1969: 

At  the  present  rate  of  foreign  car  sales, 
they  could  exceed  all  of  1970's  record  1.277,689 
(U.S.  and  tourist  deliveries)  by  early  Octo- 
ber and  go  on  to  a  new  high  of  more  than 
1,650.000  for  all  of  1971. 

Toyota  is  running  70  percent  higher 
In  deliveries  for  the  same  7 -month  period 
a  year  ago. 

Using  Mr.  Nixon's  own  figure  of  25,000 
jobs  created  for  every  200.000  cars  sold, 
the  sale  of  foreign  automobiles  will  take 
208.000  automobile  Jobs  this  year  from 
American  automobile  workers.  To  show 
what  is  wrong  with  the  whole  picture  all 


one  must  do  is  to  take  the  emergency 
job  program  recently  passed  by  Congress 
where  $7.500a  year — average — jobs  have 
been  set  up  for  each  Individtial  employed 
in  this  emergency  program.  These  jobs 
are  not  actually  productive  jobs  in  the 
sense  that  they  only  add  to  local  govern- 
ment operations. 

In  my  district  125  jobs  have  been 
created  at  an  average  cost  of  $7,500  a 
job.  Using  this  same  wage  t>ase  and  multi- 
plying it  by  208.000  workers  who  will  lose 
their  Jobs  in  the  automobile  industry  it 
wotild  cost  $1,560  million  under  the 
emergency  emplojrment  program  to  keep 
these  workers  off  the  streets. 

According  to  Harold  Benninger.  from 
the  Meat  Cutters  Union,  in  1969  it  would 
take  2,100.000  American  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  imports  that  come  into  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

The  most  inconsistent  situation  arises 
when  one  considers  that  the  big  farmers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  multibilllon-dollar  subsidy 
program  and  enjoy  most  restrictive 
covenants,  tariffs,  and  embargo  protec- 
tion from  overseas  are  screaming  their 
heads  off  over  the  President's  mislead- 
ing 10  percent  surcharge.  The  President 
in  his  message  has  suggested  the  possible 
subsidy  program  for  manufactured 
goods,  but  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  whole  world  to  pay  enough  subsidy 
to  keep  American  workers  on  their  Jobs 
without  protective  covenants.  The  proof 
of  that  is  that  at  this  moment  the  U.S. 
Govenmient  has  a  greater  deficit  and  na- 
ticmal  debt  than  all  the  other  countries 
in  the  world  put  together,  and  the 
American  people  owe  more  money  for 
their  cars,  television,  et  cetera,  than  all 
the  what  all  the  people  in  the  whole 
world  owe  together. 

If  this  is  what  the  free  traders  call 
"American  greatness  and  prosperity " 
then  Lord  help  us  when  free  trade  runs 
a  full  cycle  and  all  barriers  are  cut  down, 
as  suggested  by  the  President's  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  Europe  and 
Africa  during  the  time  the  President 
made  his  public  statement.  If  I  remem- 
bered correctly,  in  speaking  of  the  auto- 
mobile problem  he  said  this  would  aid 
the  production  of  American -made  auto- 
mobiles, for  every  200,000  additional  cars 
produced  this  would  mean  25,000  more 
jobs  in  the  auto  industry.  Yet,  simple 
eighth  grade  arithmetic  shows  that  the 
net  result  of  the  10-percent  surcharge 
on  automobiles,  when  wnghed  against 
present  tariff  and  the  7-percent  manu- 
facturing exemption,  actually  ends  up 
with  one-half  percent  less  tariff  to  be 
paid  by  the  Japanese  and  other  export- 
ers of  autos  to  the  United  States.  This, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  low  f.o.b.  cost  or 
selling  cost  to  our  own  distributorship 
setups  in  the  United  States,  perpetuates 
an  inequity  in  custom  charges  between 
our  exports  and  our  imports. 

I  have  never  believed  in  quotas,  I  be- 
lieve in  equity  in  the  marketplace. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  long  years  of 
fighting  for  job  opportiuxity  and  se- 
curity in  America,  and  fighting  the 
impact  of  imports  on  American  em- 
ployment I  find  that  all  of  the  pre- 
dictions that  I  made  are  coming  true 
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all  too  soon.  A  40-percent  penetration 
of  the  west  coast  market  in  less  than  a 
3 -year  onslaught  of  Japanese  cars,  and 
a  20-percent  penetration  of  the  entire 
American  consumer  maricet  has  wiped 
out,  according  to  the  President's  own 
formula,  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jobs  in 
the  automobile  manufacturing  industry. 
When  you  add  the  Itackup  men,  such  as 
transporters,  salesmen,  distributors  who 
work  In  the  service  and  supply  areas  of 
the  industry  you  come  close  to  losing  an- 
other 750.000  to  1  million  jobs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Quarter  of  a  million  Jobs  In 
the  production  part  of  the  industry. 

I  was  shocked  to  receive  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Peterstm,  the  President's  own  trade 
expert  in  whose  untender  hands  the  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  Americans  have  been 
placed,  stating  that  more  American  Jdi>s 
liave  been  created  by  exports  than  have 
been  taken  away  by  Imports.  This  was 
only  2  weeks  before  the  President  made 
his  astonishing  admission,  that  we  did 
have  Job  problems,  because  of  imports. 
This  truth  has  been  evident  for  many 
years. 

For  a  long  time  the  American  people 
have  been  denied  the  truth  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  affliction  that  has 
plagued  this  Nation  for  the  last  decade. 
I  have  stated  time  and  time  again,  and 
I  believe  it  more  firmly  now  than  ever, 
the  free  enterprise  system  for  industry 
and  labor  cannot  survive  in  a  free  trade 
world  where  the  marketplace  of  our  high 
cost  enterprise  Nation  can  be  Invaded  at 
will  with  little  or  no  concern  for  rules, 
regulations,  restraints  or  other  cost  man- 
dated by  Oovemment  on  American  pro- 
duction facilities. 

It  is  a  sad.  but  interesting  commentary 
that  the  minimum  wage  laws  of  the 
United  States,  handled  by  my  commit- 
tee, places  a  higher  cost  on  labor  than 
the  maximiun  wages  paid  in  all.  but  su- 
pervisory and  specialist  Jobs  of  all  the 
world.  I  have  just  returned  from  an  in- 
spection and  study  visit  with  my  com- 
mittee to  various  production  countries. 
In  one  highly  indu.strial  and  long-time 
production  facility,  in  the  area  of  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  American  indiis- 
try — the  specialty  and  tool  steel,  the 
wage  scales  paid  are  just  an  example  of 
what  we  are  faced  with  in  a  free  trade 
world.  Without  going  further  into  the 
details  at  this  point,  but  in  a  prepared 
statement  covering  the  subject  matter,  I 
expect  to  supply  the  Congress  with  facts 
and  figures  that  our  Oovemment  should 
have  and  should  give  to  the  congressional 
committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect 
American  Jobs  and  industry. 

Wages  in  this  highly  skilled  Industry 
show  workers  over  18  years  of  age  who 
are  highly  skilled  receive  23  shillings, 
worth  approximately  4  cents,  or  92  cents 
an  hour.  Qualified  skilled  workers  receive 
90  cents  an  hour;  other  skilled  receive 
72  cents  an  hour;  highly  qualified  semi- 
skilled receive  64  cents  an  hour,  qualified 
semiskilled  receive  60  cents  an  hour.  Un- 
skilled hard  workers  earn  60  cents  an 
hour;  easy  work  workers  receive  56  cents 
an  hour  and  workers  under  18  years  of 
age.  If  semiskilled,  are  paid  53  cents  an 
hour ;  unskilled  62  cents  an  hour. 

Including  all  fringe  benefits,  and  they 
run  anjrwhere  from  traveling  expenses, 
quarterly  allowances,  outdoor  work  al- 


lowances, and  piece  work  as  well  as  vari- 
ous bonus  raises,  the  average  wage  is  20 
to  35  cents  above  the  listed  wage  rates. 
They  have  the  latest,  most  modem 
equipment  and  techniques  and  their 
taxes  are  at  a  much  lower  rate  with  ex- 
port allowances,  of  course,  thrown  in. 
Compare  that,  and  yet  this  particular 
and  entrenched  worldwide  organization 
has  lost  between  65  to  75  percent  of  its 
exports  to  the  United  States;  and,  in  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree,  exports  to  other 
countries.  Of  course  the  exports  have 
been  lost  to  the  Japanese  specialty  steel 
industry. 

The  question  I  pose  is  if  this  company 
with  generations  of  experience  in  world 
trade  and  the  greatest  outlets  of  any 
world  wide  trading  company  is  being 
overtaken  by  the  latest  comer  Into  the 
field,  how  can  anyone  expect  the  U.S. 
steel  makers  to  hold  on  to  their  own  do- 
mestic market,  let  alone  try  to  become 
an  exporting  nation. 

In  all  the  investigative  trips  my  com- 
mittee and  I  have  made.  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  country  in  the  world  that  allows 
its  industries  to  be  destroyed  by  import. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  top 
skilled  workers  in  this  highly  specialized 
Industry  receive  23  shillings,  or  approx- 
imately 92  cents  an  hour,  as  compared  to 
the  highly  skilled  American  worker  re- 
ceiving $6  an  hour  plus  fringe  benefits 
In  face  of  this  we  keep  hearing  the 
same  free  trade  propaganda  and  eco- 
nomic untruths. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  This  legislation  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  our  economy  by  combining 
tax  reductions  and  Incentives  which  will 
benefit  consumers  and  business  alike. 

This  mea.suie  will  put  our  economy 
back  on  the  road  toward  stability  and 
growth.  It  seeks  to  favor  no  particular 
Interest.  Our  economy  Is  so  complex  so 
delicately  interwoven,  that  any  program 
designed  to  unduly  reward  one  sector  to 
the  exclusion  of  another  will  in  the  final 
analysis  fail. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  tlie  bill  is  struc- 
tured to  confront  and  eliminate  high  un- 
employment, the  rising  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  sluggish  business  growth, 
and  inflation.  I  propose  that  each  of 
these  economic  realities,  taken  in  them- 
selves, are  serious  enough  to  merit  our 
consideration  and  taken  in  total,  they  de- 
mand immediate  action. 

President  Nixon  realized  this  when  he 
instituted  the  wage  and  price  freeze  and 
suggested  these  sweeping  tax  reforms. 
Rather  than  cautiously  confronting  each 
problem  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  which 
would  only  produce  temporary  relief,  he 
boldly  called  for  sweeping  changes  which 
attack  each  problem  at  its  root  and  will 
enable  our  economy  to  proceed  toward  its 
full  potential.  I.  for  one,  applaud  both  the 
President's  initiative  and  his  new  eco- 
nomic game  plan. 

The  Impact  of  this  legislation  is  two- 
fold. It  serves  to  stimulate  greater  spend- 
ing by  consumers  and  simultaneously  In- 
crease investment  and  expansion  by  busi- 
ness. As  for  Its  specific  proposals,  a  study 
of  each  will  demonstrate  their  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  accelerating  by  1 
year  the  tax  deductions  for  individuals  we 
will  be  increasing  the  buying  power  of 


constmiers.  Understandably  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  in  reaction  to  growing  un- 
employment and  slow  business  expan- 
sion, has  been  playing  his  finances  close 
to  the  vest.  However,  by  lowering  taxes, 
confidence  will  be  restored  and  increased 
spending  will  stimulate  the  prospects  foi' 
business. 

The  second  major  proposal,  a  7-percent 
Job  development  credit,  will  also  en- 
courage manufacturers  to  expand.  This 
in  turn  will  generate  more  employment 
and  begin  a  new  cycle  of  spending.  Since 
this  credit  was  repealed  in  1969.  expendi- 
tures for  new  machinery  and  equipment 
have  fallen  drastically — to  the  lowest  lev- 
el in  the  past  10  years. 

Further,  the  repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  will  save  Americans  an  average  of 
$200  per  car,  encourage  auto  production, 
and  cause  the  direct  employment  of  an 
additional  150.000  people.  A  closer  look 
reveals  even  greater  benefits;  car  buyers 
will  find  that  their  purchasing  power  will 
be  stretched.  They  will  be  free  to  pur- 
chase other  goods  and  services,  which  in 
turn  will  aid  all  domestic  firms. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
proposals  have  not  been  developed  in 
haste  nor  are  they  the  result  of  a  change 
merely  for  the  sake  of  changing.  On  the 
contrary,  these  suggestions  have  been 
weighed  and  considered  by  many  in  the 
past.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  Joined  with  Members  of  this  House 
to  introduce  similar  legislation  earlier  in 
this  session — a  reduction  In  personal  in- 
come taxes,  repeal  of  the  auto  excise 
and  revival  of  the  7-percent  investment 
credit  tor  small  business. 

These  bills  are  identical  to  each  of  the 
three  major  reforms  for  our  domestic 
economy  that  are  included  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  except  that  the  latter  will  apply 
the  investment  credit  to  all  firms  regard- 
less of  size. 

The  final  provision  of  this  act,  the 
DISC  concept  will  give  a  needed  tax  break 
to  those  industries  that  are  engaged  pri- 
marily In  exporting  American  good.s. 
This  measure  serves  to  promote  fair  as 
well  a.-=;  free  international  trade.  Also,  ad- 
ditional American  participation  in  for- 
eign markets  will  brighten  employment 
prospects  for  those  citizens  seeking  jobs 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  stagnation  of  cur  economy  stem.s 
more  from  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
financial  prospects  than  any  other  fac- 
tor. The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  will  pro- 
vide Just  the  boost  of  confidence  that 
the  Nation  requires  and  will  strengthen 
our  business  posture  at  home  and  abroad 
as  well  as  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  <H.R.  10947  >  before 
us  today,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  this  Congress  will  consider,  and 
though  I  have  certain  reservations  about 
this  legislation,  I  Intend  to  support  it  and 
I  commend  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  its  fast  and  effective  approach 
to  a  national  problem  of  massive  propor- 
tions. 

The  performance  of  the  economy  over 
the  past  year  evidences  the  need  for  this 
emergency  legislation.  The  growth  in  our 
gross  national  product  has  been  disturb- 
ingly small,  capital  goods  expenditures 
have  rl.sen  little,  and  the  vmemployment 
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rate,  at  6  percent  in  the  Nation,  has 
reached  near-depression  levels  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation.  Diu-ing  the  first  half 
of  1971,  the  economy  grew  at  a  real  rate 
of  only  atmut  3  percent.  A  recent  survey 
records  an  increase  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  of  only  slightly  above  2 
percent. 

Connecticut  has  been  particularly 
liard-hit.  In  August,  9  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  State  as  a  whole  were 
without  jobs.  Unemployment  in  Water- 
burj'  was  11.5  percent,  in  Ansonia  14.9 
percent,  tmd  in  Bristol  23.0  percent.  Some 
of  this  unemployment  has  resulted  from 
cutbacks  in  defense  spending.  However, 
a  main  cause  of  this  recession  has  been 
the  administration's  planned  economic 
slowdown.  The  slowdown  has  now  reach- 
ed the  point  where  stimulation  of  the 
economy  is  necessary. 

Ironically,  the  slowdown,  although 
causing  extraordinary  unemployment, 
has  failed  to  halt  inflation.  The  infiation 
index  continues  to  hover  at  6  percent  an- 
nually, suid  the  Nation  is  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  phenomenon  of  simul- 
taneous imemployment  and  rising  prices. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  President  finally 
reversed  his  hands-off  stand  on  the  econ- 
omy and  instituted  a  90-day  freeze  to 
correct  these  conditions.  While  this  step 
should  have  been  taken  some  time  ago, 
and  while  an  across-the-board  move  in- 
evitably produces  inequities,  it  was  an 
essential  and  necessary  action  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  an  even  keel.  The 
freeze  has  bought  time  for  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  create  a  long- 
range  employment  and  anti-inflation 
program.  Means  must  now  t>e  devised  to 
stimulate  the  economy  to  achieve  full 
employment  on  the  one  hand  while  hold- 
ing inflation  in  check  through  a  wage- 
price  program  on  the  other  hand. 

The  Revenue  Act  before  us  provides  the 
basis  for  the  expansion  as[>ect  of  this 
program.  The  tax  reduction  in  the  bill 
will  total  about  $1.7  billion  in  calendar 
year  1971,  $7.8  billion  in  1972,  and  $6 
biUion  in  1973.  Spread  over  both  the  con- 
sumer and  business  sectors,  these  newly 
available  assets  should  provide  one 
needed  jolt  to  increase  production  and 
reduce  unemployment. 

The  individual  income  tax  reductions 
provided  for  in  this  bill  take  immediate 
effect  and  should  prove  particularly  valu- 
able in  stimulating  spending.  For  1971, 
all  personal  exemptions  will  be  increased 
from  $650  to  $675,  providing  total  tax 
reductions  of  $1.4  billion  for  this  year. 
For  1972  and  subsequent  years,  this  ex- 
emption will  be  further  increased  to  $750. 
This  reduction  will  provide  for  those 
who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  inflation, 
and  it  will  do  this  where  economic  stim- 
ulation will  be  most  direct. 

The  7  percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  repeal  of  the  auto  and  light  truck  ex- 
cise tax  will  also  provide  valiaable  sitmu- 
lative  tools  for  spurring  the  economy. 
Lagging  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment  has  been  a  principal  condi- 
tion of  the  recession.  The  investment 
tax  credit  will  allow  industries  to  expand 
t)i  rough  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
and  will  thus  create  new  Jobs.  The  pos- 
sible repeal  of  the  excise  tax  has  already 
stimulated  automobile  and  light  truck 
sales.  The  actual  passage  of  this  section 


should  provide  for  further  expansion  and 
for  Jobs. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  t&x.  package 
would  place  more  emphasis  on  consiuner 
reUef  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
econonxy.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  there  is 
some  imbalance  between  business  relief 
and  relief  for  the  individual  taxpayer, 
and  other  consumer  stimulative  meas- 
ures, such  as  a  deferred  social  security 
tax  increase,  should  be  examined  for  pos- 
sible later  use. 

I  have  also  some  doubts  that  this  pack- 
age will  provide  enough  stimulation  to 
bring  the  economy  back  to  full  employ- 
ment and  an  acceptable  unemployment 
rate.  The  recession  has  hit  Connecticut 
and  other  areas  particularly  hard. 

Perhaps  further  measures  will  be  need- 
ed to  deal  with  our  State's  severe  un- 
employment. I  am  presently  studying  fur- 
ther stimulative  legislation  in  the  event 
tiiat  this  tax  package  proves  inadequate 
for  areas  of  severe  recession. 

On  January  29, 1  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  Emergency  Guidance 
Board,  to  set  basic  gtiidelines  for  wage 
and  price  decisions.  The  guidelines  in  my 
bill  were  voluntary  and  those  imions  and 
industries  asking  wage  and  price  hikes 
in  excess  of  those  guidelines  would  have 
been  required  to  file  an  economic  justifi- 
cation with  the  Board.  The  Board  would 
then  publicize  those  increases  not  in  the 
national  interest.  However,  this  volun- 
tary approach  is  probably  impractical  at 
this  stage  of  development. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  form  of  such 
regulation  as  a  phase  II  anti-inflation 
program  will  emerge.  The  changed  eco- 
nomic situation  has  made  it  clear  that 
more  enforcement  powers  should  be 
added  to  this  legislation.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  bill  represents  a  good  basis  for 
phase  n.  Congress  should  pass  the  tax 
package  now  before  us  to  stimulate  the 
economy  toward  full  employment,  and 
should  then  support  a  regulatory  lt>oard 
as  a  means  of  holding  inflation  in  check 
while  full  employment  is  reached. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill.  This  bill  is  clearly  the  big- 
gest tax  bonanza  in  corporate  history. 
Corporations  stand  to  gam  an  estimated 
$80  billion  over  the  next  10  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  who 
would  benefit  to  the  tune  of  about  $26  for 
1  year. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration  to 
stop  catering  to  the  larger  corporations 
of  this  country  and  begin  protecting  the 
average  American  workingman.  We  have 
seen  this  administration  time  and  time 
again  fight  for  its  big  corporate  friends 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

The  $80  billion  in  Federal  revenue 
which  the  American  people  will  lose  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  must  be  made  up  in 
some  way.  How  does  the  President  intend 
to  do  it? 

He  intends  to  withhold  money  from 
Federal  employees  that  they  have  already 
earned  by  delaying  scheduled  pay  raises 
until  July  1972.  He  intends  to  withhold 
money  from  the  poor  and  permit  our 
present  unworkable  welfare  system  to 
continue  by  delaying  the  welfare  reforms 
that  he  has  repeatedly  urged. 

The  President  intends  to  slash  Federal 
employment  expenditures  by  5  percent — 


and  eliminate  100.000  jobs  at  a  time 
when  tliere  are  already  over  5  million 
Americans  ready  and  willing  but  unable 
to  find  work.  And  he  intends  to  contmue 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  our  fi- 
nancially strapped  cities  and  schools. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  offered 
the  American  people  is  for  the  most  part 
neither  new,  nor  revolutionary,  as  many 
of  us  are  led  to  believe,  but  it  is  basically 
a  collection  of  retreads — of  old  proposals 
with  new  names. 

The  only  new  and  exciting  aspect  of 
the  main  feature  of  the  President  s  tax 
bonanza  is  the  name — the  so-called  job 
development  investment  credit.  Yet 
this  is  merely  a  revival  of  an  old  loophole 
in  our  tax  structure  which  Congress  re- 
pealed 2  years  ago  when  we  passed  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

This  proposal  would  allow  the  corpo- 
rations tax  credits  for  purchases  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment  supposedly  to 
induce  businesses  to  expand  their  plants 
by  boosting  their  expenditures  for  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  which  will  in 
ttUTi  create  more  jobs.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  this  proposal 
will  actually  stimulate  an>-  plant  expan- 
sion, let  alone  create  more  Jobs,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  pure  fantasy  to  expect 
businessmen  to  expand  their  plants  at  a 
time  when  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  production  capacity  is  sitting 
idle.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  President 
that  businessmen  do  not  purchase  new 
machinery  merely  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
chasing new  machinery,  and  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  creating  new  tax  loopholes 
just  for  the  sake  of  creating  new  tax 
loopholes. 

The  asset  depreciation  range,  the  other 
major  feature  of  the  Presidents  tax 
bonanza,  is  considered  by  many  econo- 
mists to  be  an  even  greater  boon  for  the 
big  corporations  and  even  less  of  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  than  the  so-called  Job 
development  investment  credit.  While 
the  administration  maintains  that  this 
tax  giveaway  will  improve  the  price  com- 
petitiveness of  American  goods  with  re- 
spect to  our  trading  competitors  such  as 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  actual  improve- 
ment is  minuscule  in  comparison  to  the 
estimated  $6.2  billion  which  this  provi- 
sion will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  in 
loss  of  revenue  for  the  years  1971-72. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  chosen  to  help  us 
out  of  our  present  economic  quagmire  by 
increasing  corporate  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  middle  American  taxpayer, 
but  it  is  even  more  unfortunate  that  he 
is  attempting  to  make  the  average  Amer- 
ican feel  that  he.  too.  will  be  participat- 
ing in  the  benefits  of  this  new  game  plan. 

The  so-called  tax  break  to  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  in  the  President's  tax 
package  is  nothing  more  than  a  bread 
crumb  when  compared  to  the  full-five 
course  dinner  he  has  served  his  cort>or- 
ate  friends.  Wliile  big  business  has  l^een 
granted  a  permanent  billion  dollar  bo- 
nanza, the  individual  taxpayer  is  offered 
a  small,  one-shot  tax  relief  proposal 
which  merely  moves  up  by  1  year  the  $50 
increase  in  the  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emption Which  Congress  has  already 
scheduled  to  become  effective  In  1973. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  average 
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taxpayer?  It  means  that  while  big  busi- 
ness receives  a  tax  break  amounting  to 
nearly  $8  billion  a  year  for  every  year 
henceforth,  the  average  ttucpayer  earn- 
ing $9,000  with  three  dependents  will  re- 
ceive a  one-time-only  tax  break  of  about 
$26  which  amoimts  to  approximately  7 
cents  a  day. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  effects  of  the  tra- 
ditional Republican  big  business  bias  are 
so  obvious  and  so  thorough  in  this  pack- 
age that  all  major  benefits  to  big  business 
are  to  become  effective  this  year,  and 
some  of  them  are  retroactive  back  to 
January  1.  But  what  about  that  forgot- 
ten American,  the  average  taxpayer?  His 
minuscule  and  almost  meaningless  tax 
break  would  not  come  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  simply  no  way 
in  which  I  can  Justify  voting  for  this  bill. 
A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  "further 
big  business  tax  loopholes"  and  a  vote 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  middle-  and  lower- 
income  American  families  who  already 
bear  an  unfair  burden  of  the  taxes  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McCLURK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose all  of  us  view  the  Revenue  Act  with 
mixed  emotions.  We  are  grateful,  how- 
ever, that  the  President  has  had  the 
courage  to  take  some  far-reaching  steps, 
and  that  the  committee  has  acted 
promptly  on  his  recommendations.  I  in- 
tend to  give  the  bill  my  support. 

For  me.  one  of  the  real  virtues  in  tliis 
bill  lies  in  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  automobiles.  I  have  always  found 
hidden  taxes,  by  their  very  nature,  to  be 
unfair — almost  dishonest.  When  a  man 
buys  an  automobile,  he  pays  the  tax  eis 
part  of  the  piu-chase  price.  There  is  no 
measurement  as  to  his  own  ability  to  pay 
the  tax  as  there  is  with  the  income  tax. 

While  the  graduated  Income  tax  is  not 
perfect,  it  at  least  has  the  virtue  of  being 
open  and  above  board  and  to  some  de- 
gree relative  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  excise  tax  on  automobiles  is  now 
7  percent  of  the  manufacturer's  sale 
price.  Present  law  envisions  a  gradual 
reduction  imtil  its  eventual  demise  in 
1982.  However,  the  auto  excise  tax  has 
already  been  in  effect,  off  and  on,  for  54 
years  and  that  is  a  long,  long  time,  even 
for  a  temporary  tax. 

It  first  went  on  the  books  in  1917.  At 
that  time  the  rate  was  3  percent.  Since 
then,  the  tax  has  been  restored  or  ex- 
tended more  than  20  times. 

I  recall  that  in  1965  it  appeared  that 
all  of  these  discriminatory  taxes  which 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  consumer 
were  going  to  be  eliminated.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  the  excise  tax  legislation 
that  year  stated: 

Consumers  of  the  taxed  products  where 
the  tax  Is  passed  forward  must  pay  a  pre- 
mium, over  and  above  the  market  price,  (or 
the  taxed  items,  which  consumers  of  untaxed 
Items  do  not  pay.  These  selective  excise  taxes 
tend  to  reduce  sales  and  therefore  reduce 
Incomes  and  Jobs  In  the  Industries  which 
produce  the  taxed  goods.  In  these  ways  se- 
lective excise  taxation  results  In  arbitrary 
and  undesirable  distortions  In  the  allocation 
of  resources  and  In  this  manner  Interferes 
with  the  free  play  of  our  competitive  market. 

Each  time  the  excise  taxes  were  about 
to  expire,  we  were  told  the  Government 


could  not  afford  the  loss  of  revenue.  How- 
ever, the  economy  is  in  trouble  today 
and  removal  of  at  least  this  one  imfalr 
tax  is  now  considered  Justified.  Perhaps 
it  will  set  a  trend,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  elimination  of  these  hidden  taxes. 
As  it  stands,  what  we  are  doing  today 
will  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  automobile 
industry  and  in  turn  will  stimulate  the 
entire  economy. 

I  remember  that  we  once  called  these 
taxes  "luxury  taxes."  But  can  anyone 
deny  that  an  automobile  has  stopped 
being  a  luxury,  that  the  telephone  is  a 
frill,  or  that  a  tire  is  optional  equipment 
for  an  auto?  Of  course  not. 

The  auto  excise  tax  is  the  only  one  of 
these  whose  revenues  go  into  the  Oen- 
eral  Treasury.  Their  impact  Is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  revenue  that  will  be 
generated  from  an  economy  stimulated 
by  repeal  of  the  tax. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  being  restored.  When  Con- 
gress repealed  the  credit  in  1969,  I  was 
among  those  who  tried  to  save  it  for 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  with  a 
credit  of  up  to  $30,000.  That  move  failed, 
and  in  hindsight.  I  think  we  can  say  the 
repeal  was  a  mistake.  It  is  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  farmer  who  have  suf- 
fered the  most  from  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic troubles.  Happily,  we  are  doing 
something  about  that  today. 

In  sum.  I  heartily  support  this  bill.  The 
good  far  outweighs  the  bad.  While  thi.s 
is  only  the  flr.st  step  on  the  road  back  to 
fiscal  stability,  I  hope  that  future  eco- 
nomic decisions  will  be  arrived  at  In  the 
.same  nonpartisan  spirit  as  this  one  was. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  country 
is  indeed  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
crisis — a  crisis  marked  by  inflation  and 
high  tmemployment  at  the  same  time. 
Too  often  this  crisis  is  not  understood  In 
terms  of  the  human  suffering  which  re- 
sults. It  means  that  in  this  land  of  in- 
credible affluence,  millions  of  Americans 
are  forced  to  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. It  means  that  millions  of  Americans 
go  to  bed  hungry.  It  means  that  million.s 
of  Americans  cannot  find  Jobs.  It  means 
that  millions  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  work  are  continuously 
frustrated  by  the  Inflationary  spiral 
which  keeps  them  on  an  endless  eco- 
nomic treadmill. 

We  have  before  us  legislation  intended 
to  Implement  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals which  are  part  of  his  so-called 
new  economic  policy — the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971— H.R.  10947.  But  all  it  does  i.s 
aggravate  the  economic  crisis. 

Perhaps  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
might  be  better  termed  the  big  busi- 
ness bonanza  bill,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is — a  multibillion-dollar  give- 
away to  big  business  at  the  expense  of 
hard-working  men  and  women. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  economic 
principles  that  are  both  biased  and  fal- 
lacious. The  theory  that  a  massive  tax 
giveaway  to  big  business  will  somehow 
trickle  down  and  ultimately  benefit  the 
working  people  of  this  country  has  not 
worked  in  the  past  and  it  will  not  work 
now.  Rather,  the  real  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  go  unmet. 

This  bill  would  drastically  slash  the 
money  available  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 


ment  over  the  next  decade — money  that 
is  desperately  needed  to  face  om:  social 
needs.  This  loss  of  revenue  averages  over 
$9  billion  every  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  economy 
would  be  better  served  by  social  spending 
for  Job  programs,  housing,  health  care, 
education,  aid  to  our  beleaguered  cities. 
a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  all 
Americans. 

The  so-called  Job  development  credit 
is  nothing  more  than  a  public  relations 
label  for  the  investment  tax  credit  that 
the  Nixon  administration  abandoned  in 
1969  as  not  in  keeping  with  our  national 
priorities.  And  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
increase  corporate  profits  than  to  create 
much-needed  Jobs  for  the  imemployed 
Since  over  25  percent  of  plant  capacity  is 
now  idle,  it  is  consumer  demand  whicli 
needs  stimulus,  not  investment.  The  tax 
benefits  of  this  program  are,  in  essence, 
an  increase  in  corporate  profits  at  a  time 
when  workers'  wages  are  frozen.  Boosted 
profits  and  tax  savings  for  big  business 
do  not  necessarily  create  more  Jobs  or 
higher  wages. 

Under  H.R.  10947  the  investmeni,  tax 
credit  will  cost  the  Treasury  $5.1  billion  a 
year.  In  addition,  this  bill  writes  into  law 
the  asset  depreciation  range — ADR — sys- 
tem of  depreciation  which  the  adminis- 
tration already  put  into  effect  earlier  tliis 
year  by  Executive  flat  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  The  ADR  will  cost 
the  Treasury  an  estimated  $3.9  billion  a 
year. 

Another  serious  flaw  in  this  legislation 
is  the  "buy  American  "  feature  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  provides  that 
the  credit  is  not  to  apply  with  respect  to 
any  foreign-produced  property  acquired 
before  the  termination  of  the  10-percent 
surcharge  which  the  President  has  im- 
posed upon  imports.  Protectionist  devices 
significantly  increase  the  danger  of  an 
international  trade  war — a  trade  war 
wliich  would  most  certaiiily  take  its  toll 
on  the  American  consumer. 

The  provision  establishing  a  system  of 
tax  deferral  for  a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation — DISC — and  its  share- 
holders is  at  best  inefficient  and  at  worst 
another  loophole  to  help  big  business.  It 
will  cost  the  Treasury  $100  to  $200  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  provisions  for  individual  tax  relief 
that  were  added  to  tiie  President's  pro- 
posal by  the  committee  fall  significantly 
short  of  overcoming  the  incredible  busi- 
ness bias  of  this  bill.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  grants  some  $9  billion  a  year  in  tax 
relief  to  big  business  on  a  permanent 
basis  while  providing  only  a  1-year,  one- 
shot  tax  reduction  for  the  average  tax- 
payer. For  example,  a  taxpayer  eai-ning 
$9,000  per  year  with  three  dependents 
will  receive  a  tax  saving  this  year  of  $24, 
or  7  cents  a  day. 

In  writing  this  legislation  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  completely  ig- 
nored the  need  to  close  the  massive  loop- 
lioles  m  the  tax  laws.  The  oil  industry 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Millionaires  will 
continue  to  receive  tax-free  Income  from 
State  and  municipal  bonds.  Billions  of 
dollars  will  continue  to  be  lost  through 
the  loopholes  in  the  estate  and  gift  tax 
system. 


I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  most 
undesirable  features  of  this  bill,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  comment 
upon  the  parliamentary  procedure  under 
which  this  legislation  is  being  considered. 
T^e  closed  rule  procedure  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  amendment  to  be  offered 
or  debated,  denying  Members  of  Congress 
the  opportimity  to  attempt  to  improve 
this  bill.  I  deplore  the  use  of  this  parlia- 
mentary device  which  means  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either  taking  the 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  leaving  it.  I  choose 
to  leave  a  bill  which  will  line  corporate 
coffers  and  divert  essential  funds  from 
helping  to  meet  unmet  social  needs. 

H  Jl.  10947  represents  upside  down  pri- 
orities which  must  be  reversed  if  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  is  to  be  resolved. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro 
a  statement  issued  on  September  16  by 
51  Democratic  Congressmen.  It  was 
drafted  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  s  task  force  on  economic  policy, 
which  is  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleegue  from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Henry  Rxdss,  and  upon  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve.  In  this  statement  we  pre- 
sent a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
President's  "new  economic  policy." 

The  statement  follows  : 
Stats  ME  NT 

After  two  years  and  nine  months  of  eco- 
nomic failure,  the  President  has  now  adopted 
two  of  the  most  Important  proposals  con- 
sistently made  by  Democrats — temporary 
controls  on  wages  and  prices  and  actions 
aimed  at  allowing  the  dollar  to  reach  Its  true 
value  In  International  market,s. 

But  the  President's  price-wage  freeze  falls 
to  Include  controls  over  interest  rates  and 
proflta,  and  is  therefore  Justly  viewed  as 
inequitable  by  labor.  Moreover,  the  "New 
Economic  Policy"  does  little  to  meet  our 
tragic  unemployment  problem. 

While  we  favor  some  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  It  requires  the  fol- 
lowing changes  and  additions: 

1.  The  President  should  use  the  authority 
he  now  has  under  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969  to  limit  Increases  In  Interest  rates: 

2.  The  "double  dip" — the  10%  investment 
tax  credit  proposal,  which  will  cost  the 
Treasury  M.8  billion  In  lost  revenue  In  the 
1972  calendar  year,  and  the  June,  1971,  "As- 
set Depreciation  Range"  system  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  (still  without  Congres- 
sional approval),  which  will  cost  $3.4  billion 
In    1972 — ataould   be  substantially  curtaUed; 

3.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
made  available  should  be  put  to  better  use 
by  expanding  the  emergency  public  service 
and  public  works  jobs  programs  and  by 
prompt   enactment  of  welfare  reform. 

4.  Additional  revenues  needed  for  fiscal 
soundness  can  and  must  be  raised  by  clos- 
ing the  loopholes  In  the  Federal  tax  system 
which  allow  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
escape  for  the  benefit   of  special   Interests: 

6.  The  beleaguered  local  property  tax- 
payer must  l>e  helped  by  maintaining  Fed- 
eral aids  for  state  and  local  governments 
needed  to  head  off  further  increases  In  the 
property  tax: 

6  Imaginative  efTorts  should  be  made  to 
get  labor  and  management  agreement  on 
effective  wage-price  controls  which  protect 
the  interests  of  all  parties — Including  the 
consumer. 

GENERAL    UEAVX    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aiicansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  have  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

COMMFTTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Mills  of  Arkansas:  Page  69.  after  line  12,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  COOBDINATION  WFTH  PKBSONAL  HOLD- 
ING Company  Pkovisions  in  Case  of  Cebtain 
Produced  Film  Rents. — If — 

"(1)  a  corporation  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'subsidiary')  was 
established  to  take  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  and 

"(2)  a  second  corporation  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  'parent') 
throughout  the  taxable  year  owns  directly 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock,  and  at  least  80  percent  of 
each  class  of  the  nonvoting  stock,  of  the 
sutisldlary, 

then,  for  purposes  of  applying  subsection 
(d)  (2)  and  section  541  (relating  to  personal 
holding  company  tax)  to  the  subsidiary  for 
the  taxable  year,  there  stiall  be  taken  Into 
account  under  section  543(a)  (5)  (relating  to 
produced  film  rents)  any  interest  in  a  film 
acquired  by  the  parent  and  transferred  to 
the  subsidiary  as  If  such  interest  were  ac- 
quired by  the  subsidiary  at  the  time  It  was 
acquired  by  the  parent." 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  is  quite  technical,  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read,  and  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
will  take  time  to  explain  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Inadvertently  the  bill  may  prevent  a  sub- 
sidiary formed  by  a  movie-producing 
company  from  qualifying  as  a  DISC. 
This  is  because  most  of  the  subsidiary's 
income  would  be  film  rentals  which  con- 
stitute personal  holding  company  income 
and  a  personal  holding  company  is  not 
eligible  to  be  a  DISC. 

If  the  movie-producing  company  had 
not  formed  a  DISC  but  had  itself  ex- 
ported a  film  it  produced,  the  film  rentals 
received  by  it  from  the  lease  or  rental 
of  the  film  would  not  constitute  per- 
sonal holding  company  inccxne. 

It  is.  therefore,  appropriate  to  cor- 
rect this  inadvertent  obstacle  to  qual- 
ifications  as   a   DISC.   The   committee 


amendment,  in  effect,  provides  that  rents 
from  films  produced  by  the  parent  com- 
pany and  leased  or  rented  by  its  DISC 
subsidiary  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
personal  holding  company  income,  if  the 
rents  of  this  type  constitute  at  least  half 
of  the  sul>sidiary's  gross  income.  Con- 
sequently, these  rents  virill  not  cause  the 
subsidiary  to  be  treated  as  a  personal 
holding  company  and  thus  make  it  in- 
eligible for  DISC  treatment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  no  further  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  tmder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  10947)  to  provide  a  Job  develop- 
ment investment  credit,  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  an  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram, House  Resolution  597,  which  is  a 
travel  resolution  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  to  be  considered  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  tax  bill. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  on  the  bill,  H.R.  10947. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

I  Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
important  meeting  concerning  an  emer- 
gency in  my  district,  I  was  imable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  374.  If  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

It  was  very  gratif  jring  to  see  that  the 
House  unanimously  passed  this  resolu- 
tion which  incorporated  the  provisions 
of  my  Concurrent  Resolution  140.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  allies  be  continuously  aware 
that  the  American  Congress  demands  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  our 
brave  prisoners  of  war. 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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marks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Ifr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  t>attllnf  rising  un- 
employment, illegally  entered  aliens  are 
taking  the  Jobs  of  taxpasrlng  Americans. 

At  a  time  when  Congress,  and  stricken 
cities  and  States,  are  struggling  for  sur- 
vival against  mushrooming  welfare  rolls, 
illegal  aliens  are  going  on  welfare,  add- 
ing to  our  tax  burden  and  bleeding  the 
Nation's  economy. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  dollar 
is  fighting  for  stability  and  our  dollar 
outflow  exceeds  the  inflow,  illegal  aliens 
are  taking  American  Jobs  and  sending 
their  earnings  out  of  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  deplor- 
ing wages  below  the  poverty  level,  Illegal 
aliois  are  undercutting  Americans  and 
forcing  them  onto  welfare  rolls. 

Some  subversives  of  various  nationali- 
ties have  unimpeded  access  to  our  in- 
terior. 

This  is  not  a  border  problem,  it  is  a 
Nation  problem. 

In  Dallas.  9,500  Illegal  aliens  were 
appr^ended  last  year. 

In  Chicago,  the  apprehensions  grew 
from  1.500  in  1965  to  6,500  last  year. 

In  New  York  City,  lx)rder  patrol 
offlcisils  estimated  they  could  pick  up 
30,000  known  illegal  aliens  at  once  If  they 
had  the  manpower  and  fimds. 

There  are  over  100,000  illegal  aliens 
estimated  in  New  York  City  alone. 

These  conditions  exist  principally  be- 
cause the  directors  of  the  immigration 
and  nautralization  service  and  lx>rder 
patrol  have  by  derellctirai  of  duty  or  by 
incredible  ignorance  of  the  facts,  failed 
to  Eisk  for  sufficient  funds  from  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
sufficient  money  to  enable  the  men  in 
the  field  to  do  their  duty  in  protecting 
America. 

Morale  in  the  inunlgration  and  nat- 
uralization service  and  the  border  patrol 
among  the  dedicated  men  In  the  ranks 
is  about  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  their 
services. 

No  one  knows  accurately  how  many 
illegally  entered  aliens  are  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Figures  presented  to  the  immigration 
subcommittee,  Hoiise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, range  from  1  million  to  10  mil- 
lion. 

When  you  consider  the  number  who 
have  been  captured  and  deported,  or  re- 
leased for  voluntary  departure,  a  figure 
of  2  to  3  million  seems  a  reasonable 
estimate. 

In  the  southwest  region  of  the  United 
States,  in  fiscal  1968,  151,705  aliens  were 
apprehended  for  violation  of  the  im- 
migration laws.  In  1969,  the  figure  rose 
to  201.636.  In  1970,  it  was  220,000. 
Refdlstic  estimates  for  the  number  of 
apprehensions  for  1971  are  around 
350.000. 

How  many  are  still  in  the  United 
States?  A  high  immigration  service 
official  estimated  to  me  that  there  are 
30,000  illegally  entered  aliens  In  New 
York  City  that  are  known  to  the  service. 
They  could  be  arrested  quickly,  if  the 
manpower  were  available  to  do  the  Job, 
and  the  transportation  available  to  re- 
turn the  aliens  to  their  home  coimtry. 
Beyond  this,  oiough  emplojrees  could  go 
on  and  on,  arresting  and  deporting  thou- 
sands smd  thousands. 


In  Dallas,  a  detail  of  10  offloers,  in  12 
working  days,  nnmded  up  1,728  illegal 
allms.  Apparently  they  had  only 
scratched  the  surface,  because  more 
aliens  were  captured  on  the  last  day  than 
on  the  first.  Unfortunatley,  funds  did  not 
permit  this  sustained  effort,  but  the  Dal- 
las office  picked  up  9,500  persons  for 
violating  the  immigration  laws  last  year. 
Because  he  so  often  enters  the  United 
States  by  wading,  or  swimming  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  illegal  alien  is  popularly 
known  as  a  "wetback."  but  the  day  has 
passed  when  the  "wetback"  is  content  to 
work  on  a  southwestern  farm  or  ranch. 
Like  many  of  our  own  farm  and  ranch 
workers,  he  has  heard  the  lure  of  the  big 
cities,  the  promise  of  more  money.  He  has 
quickly  learned  the  value  of  American  so- 
cial security  and  is  working  himself  mto 
jobs  where  he  can  get  a  social  secimty 
number.  The  word  spreads  fast.  John 
Holland,  District  Director  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natxiralization  Service  in 
San  Antonio,  was  quoted  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  as  saying: 

Nearly  every  one  we  get  Is  headed  for 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Hemey,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Immigration  Service,  says  1,500  aliens 
were  arrested  in  that  area  in  1965,  and  3 
years  later  the  number  had  grown  to 
more  than  6.500. 

There  were  reports  of  these  illegally 
entered  aliens  headed  by  the  thousands 
for  steel  mills  and  meatpacking  indus- 
tries. Wherever  they  go,  they  take  away 
jobs  that  should  be  held  by  American 
citizens.  How  many  Jobs?  Let  us  accept 
for  example,  the  low  estimate  of  1 -million 
jobs.  A  million  Jobs  at  a  mere  $40  a  week 
would  be  $40  million  every  week,  or  more 
than  $2  billion  a  year.  A  great  portion  of 
this  $2  billion  is  sent  back  home  to  the 
families  of  these  unfortunate  workers, 
lured  into  this  country  by  promises  of  far 
higher  pay  than  they  could  command  in 
their  own  coimtry.  It  seems  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  $1  billion  a  year  of 
our  balance-of -payments  problem  is  at- 
tributable to  the  illegal  alien,  sending  his 
money  back  home. 

The  illegal  alien  contributes  to  our  wel- 
fare problem  in  two  ways.  He,  himself, 
becomes  a  public  welfare  charge  when 
the  rosy  dreams  of  an  easy  life  In  this 
country  do  not  pan  out.  We  are  a  hu- 
manitarian Nation.  We  cannot  let  him 
starve  or  suffer,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
enforcement  personnel  or  the  funds  to 
apprehend  him  and  send  him  back  home. 
The  other  contribution  he  makes  to  our 
welefare  roles  is  in  depriving  our  own 
citizens  of  employment  and  forcing  them 
to  accept  public  welfare.  By  reliable  esti- 
mates, at  least  a  million  of  our  unem- 
ployed— all  over  the  Nation — are  victims 
of  a  lax  law  enforcement  system  that  per- 
mits illegally  entered  aliens  to  replace 
them. 

A  pertinent  example  of  the  welfare  de- 
mands attributable  to  illegally  entered 
aliens  is  found  in  a  recent  report  by  R.  E. 
Thomason  General  Hospital  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  on  its  "bad  debt  accounts"  for  a 
10-month  period  in  1970  and  1971.  Serv- 
ices provided  to  patients  giving  an  ad- 
dress in  Mexico  totaled  $115,339.40.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  great  many 
others,  unable  to  pay  their  hospital  bills, 
had  given  addresses  in  El  Paso,  although 


they  were  actually  Illegal  aliens.  These 
examples  from  my  home  city,  I  am  sure, 
could  be  multiplied  many  times  over,  and 
would  be  concentrated  in  those  cities 
where  welfare  problems  are  the  greatest. 

Aliens  will  accept  substandard  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  those  who 
exploit  them  are  confident  that  a  threat 
to  turn  them  over  to  Inmilgratlon  author- 
ities would  effectively  ciu-b  any  desire 
to  protest.  These  aliens,  whether  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  are  among  the 
neediest  members  of  our  society.  They 
have  been  ruled  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps.  They  are  given  public  health 
cards  entitling  them  to  treatment  at  our 
piiblic  hospitals.  They  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  unemployment  compensation  as 
well  as  public  welfare,  and  surely  com- 
prise a  weighty  part  of  the  burden  on 
welfare  agencies  of  most  of  our  States. 

In  dealing  with  such  unfortunates, 
there  are  inevitably  those  who  would 
prey  upon  their  condition.  Widespread 
reports  throughout  the  Immigration 
Service  tell  of  large  scale  smuggling 
operations,  bringing  in  aliens  who  are 
willing  to  commit  as  much  as  $300  of 
their  future  pay  to  the  agent  who 
smuggled  them  into  the  country.  With 
the  criminal  element  involved  in  alien 
smuggling,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  smuggling  of  illegal  goods,  including 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  may  go 
along  with  the  smuggling  of  human 
cargo. 

The  lax  enforcement  of  our  immigra- 
tion laws  becomes  still  another  cause  of 
crime  when  destitute  aliens  are  appre- 
hended, taken  from  their  Jobs,  and  sim- 
ply ordered  to  leave  the  country,  because 
the  border  patrol  lacks  the  funds  to 
deport  them.  They  become  desperate 
men.  and  even  if  they  had  not  previously 
been  criminally  inclined  they  are  often 
driven  to  law-breaking  in  order  to  make 
a  living. 

Rising  unemployment,  burgeoning 
relief  rolls,  a  rising  tide  of  crime — these 
are  among  the  major  problems  of  Amer- 
ica today,  and  every  one  of  them  is  being 
aggravated  by  the  silent  Invasion  of  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens. 

One  would  expect  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  charged 
with  guarding  the  security  of  our  bor- 
ders, would  have  beefed  up  its  efforts  to 
curb  this  rising  tide  of  illegal  entrants. 
Instead,  it  has  curtailed  almost  every 
phase  of  its  operations. 

Despite  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
a  greater  need  for  law  enforcement  by 
our  border  patrolmen,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Is  trying  to 
get  along  on  1,000  less  personnel 
than  it  had  5  years  ago.  There  are  only 
1,400  border  patrol  agents  in  the  entire 
Nation,  1,200  immigration  inspectors  and 
780  criminal  investigators. 

Not  only  is  this  tiny  force  called  upon 
to  do  an  impossible  Job  of  law  enforce- 
ment, they  are  curtailed  at  almost  every 
step  In  their  operations.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  border  patrol  groiinded  the  last 
of  its  planes  used  for  transporting  Illegal 
aliens  back  to  the  border — after  having 
allowed  two  other  planes  to  become  in- 
operable through  lack  of  malnteiuuice. 
llie  border  patrol  tried  to  replace  this 
transport  system  with  a  grossly  Inade- 
quate system  of  bus  transportation,  quot- 
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ing,  as  1971  Justiflcation,  a  OAO  study 
dated  1968.  The  Inadequacy  of  trans- 
portation for  illegally  entered  aliens  Is 
illustrated  by  events  in  San  Antonio  this 
week.  According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
San  Antonio  policemen  have  been  or- 
dered to  stop  nrresting  illegal  aliens  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  handling  the 
large  numbei  s  they  have  apprehended 
in  recent  weeks.  Police  Inspector  Marion 
Talbrt  sai.l  the  U.S.  Immigration  Office 
advised  pr.'ice  officials  it  will  not  pay  the 
bill  for  housing  aliens  in  the  county  jail 
as  in  the  past.  If  any  illegal  aliens  are 
picked  up.  Inspector  Talbert  said,  they 
will  be  released  by  immigration  officials, 
and  given  a  paper  telling  them  to  return 
to  Mexico. 

This  situation  is  duplicated  in  many 
other  cities.  In  New  York,  the  immigra- 
tion subcommittee  was  informed,  there 
are  only  two  Investigators  to  work  all  in- 
formation received  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  other  points  concern- 
ing illegal  aliens  in  the  Nation's  largest 
city.  Many  who  have  sent  information 
there  In  the  psist  now  do  not  bother, 
simply  because  the  information  is  sel- 
dom worked,  due  to  the  fantastic  over- 
load. 

In  my  district  some  weeks  ago.  I  began 
to  get  reports  that,  not  only  had  the 
planes  been  grounded  but  border  patrol 
cars  were  out  of  gasoline  because  the 
funds  had  run  out.  I  immediately  con- 
tacted the  White  House  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  had  relesised  additional 
funds  the  previous  night.  Inquiry  by  the 
press  brought  forth  the  statement  that 
the  funds  had  never  been  impounded. 
Nevertheless,  funds  were  made  available, 
and  the  cars  were  running  again. 

Such  reports  of  penurj-  on  the  part  of 
the  Immigration  Service  have  come  to 
me  from  all  over  the  country.  Here  are 
a  few  examples:  In  Yuma.  Ariz.,  where 
normal  usage  of  gasoline  for  patrol  cars 
has  been  225  to  250  gallons  per  day.  the 
service  was  rationed  to  105  gallons  a  day. 
at  35  gallons  per  8-hours  shift.  Simday 
and  holiday  time  was  cut  to  the  point 
that  only  three  men  were  left  to  work  65 
miles  of  border,  normally  worked  by  30 
to  33  border  patrolmen.  Patrolmen  were 
reduced  to  siphoning  gasoline  from  aban- 
doned and  confiscated  cars  to  continue 
operation. 

Orders  went  out  to  stations  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  discontinue  farm 
and  ranch  surveillance  and  other  search 
details  for  which  alien  travel  and  deten- 
tion funds  were  not  already  on  hand. 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  agents  reported  that  farm 
and  ranch  surveillance  had  been  dis- 
continued, tracking  of  illegal  aliens  In 
the  sandhills  has  been  discontinued.  Pa- 
troling  back  roads  to  apprehend  smug- 
glers evading  the  traffic  check  point  has 
been  discontinued,  spotter  planes  have 
been  grounded,  and  city  patrols  in  the 
city  of  El  Paso  have  been  discontinued. 

Service  officers  In  El  Paso  received  a 
call  from  Parker,  Tex.,  from  a  citizen  who 
reported  he  has  previously  called  both 
the  E>allas  and  San  Antonio  offices  to  re- 
port the  presence  of  168  illegal  aliens  and 
that  nothing  had  been  done  about  It.  The 
caller  said  two  officers  bad  gone  to  the 
location  and  verified  the  fact  that  the 
aliens  were  there — but  with  no  trans- 


portation to  take  them  to  the  border,  and 
no  funds  to  detain  them,  they  were  not 
apprehended. 

In  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  officers  were  instruct- 
ed to  cut  their  vehicle  mileage  by  50  per- 
cent, and  were  limited  to  21  miles  per 
shift  per  vehicle  on  the  river  units. 

This  limit  put  two  well  established 
alien  crossing  points  well  beyond  the  21 
mile  limit.  Aliens  crossing  at  these  two 
points  are  unrestricted  in  their  move- 
ments. 

Tliese  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
under  conditions  where  the  rising  tide  of 
illegal  immigrants  is  everywhere  present 
and  the  need  of  effective  enforcement  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  For  the  first  8 
months  of  calendar  1971,  the  El  Paso  sec- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  appre- 
hended 43.732  aliens,  compared  with 
34.692  in  the  same  period  last  year.  In 
July,  the  total  was  6.228,  and  in  August 
it  was  7,942.  This  is  no  time  to  reduce 
forces  and  let  the  cars  run  out  of  gas  for 
lack  of  funds.  In  July  there  were  28  ar- 
rests for  smuggling,  and  in  August  there 
were  52.  In  the  2  months  these  smugglers 
were  caught  bringing  427  aliens  into  the 
country.  In  the  same  period,  seizures  of 
marihxiana,  LSD,  and  pills  totaled  $172,- 
145  in  value. 

Our  border  patrolmen  belong  to  an  or- 
ganization long  respected  for  its  high 
morale  and  devotion  to  duty.  Obviously, 
such  morale  suffers  when  our  Govern- 
ment seems  to  take  a  deliberately  penu- 
rious attitude  and  fails  to  give  them  the 
support  they  need. 

I  call  upon  this  Congress,  because  every 
part  of  our  Nation  is  affected,  to  do  two 
things.  First — call  upon  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  request 
more  funds  for  its  border  patrol  opera- 
tions, and  second,  to  appropriate  all  the 
funds  requested.  It  has  not  been  Congress 
which  has  reduced  border  patrol  funds. 
The  administration  has  simply  failed  to 
request  the  fxmds  that  are  needed  to  do 
an  adequate  Job.  The  Information  I  have 
given  you  here  today  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Immigration  Service.  It  is  no  se- 
cret, and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  presence 
of  millions  of  illegal  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try is  costing  us  billions  of  dollars.  Suf- 
ficient appropriations  for  curbing  this 
menace  would  be  a  wise  investment  in 
the  economic  welfare  and  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

We  should  either  have  immigration 
laws,  and  enforce  them,  and  give  our 
Government  agencies  the  means  to  en- 
force them,  or  we  should  let  down  the 
barriers. 

INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  today's  ceremonies 
throughout  America  and  around  the 
world  as  we  observe  the  annual  "Day 
of  Bread." 

The  celebration  of  the  International 
Day  of  Bread  as  part  of  Harvest  Festival 
Week  Is  most  significant.  At  this  point 
in  history,  peoples  of  the  world  come  to- 


gether in  spirit  and  not  only  express 
thanksgiving  for  the  annual  harveet  In 
their  native  lands,  but  also  commit 
themselves  to  achieving  a  better  to- 
morrow through  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. 

Bread  has  been  utilized  to  fight  hunger 
for  6,000  years.  Today.  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  growers,  millers, 
bakers,  and  related  industries  who  have 
made  this  effort  so  successful  and  who 
will  continue  to  enable  us  to  make  this 
fight. 

In  utilizing  our  agriculture  abimdance 
to  fight  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to 
hopefully  lay  the  foundation  for  world 
peace,  we  must  not  overlook  the  needs 
of  the  man  who  will  enable  us  to  win — 
or  to  lose — the  fight — the  American 
farmer. 

Today  I  was  honored  to  share  the  stage 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  'Day 
of  Bread"  observance  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Agriculture 
CUfford  M.  Hardin.  His  comments  re- 
flected his  quiet,  but  determined  dedica- 
tion to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. As  man  cannot  Uve  by  bread  alone, 
neither  can  the  bread  industry  accom- 
plish these  objectives  without  full 
cooperation  from  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  particularly  American  labor. 

The  Secretary's  recognition  of  the 
plight  of  the  grower  and  President 
Nixon's  Day  of  Bread  statement  regard- 
ing American  agricultiu-e  and  the  bread 
industry  hopefully  will  mean  we  will  soon 
see  a  decent  income  for  the  American 
farmer. 

In  reviewing  these  comments,  I  am 
hopeful  each  of  us  individually  and  col- 
lectively can  go  forward  with  a  new  sense 
of  commitment  to  achieve  these  goals  so 
necessary  in  building  a  better  America — 
for  that  is  what  the  Day  of  Bread  is  all 
about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
these  comments  in  the  Record  to  drama- 
tize what  has  been  done  and  more  im- 
portantly, what  we  can  and  must  do  in 
the  future. 

National  Day  or  Bread,  1971 

The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  can  sometlme.s 
be  measured  by  what  It  takes  for  granted 
In  America,  there  Is  no  better  example  of 
this  than  our  abundant  food  supply  As  we 
celebrate  the  National  Day  of  Biead  this  Oc- 
tober 5,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  hard  work  and  resourceful 
spirit  which  has  brought  forth  our  Immense 
harvest. 

Only  In  the  last  century  has  It  been  pos- 
sible for  entire  nations  to.  ensure  adequate 
food  fca-  their  people.  In  too  many  lands 
men,  women  and  cMldren  are  sadly  stUl  des- 
I)erately  undernourished.  But  In  America, 
our  agricultural  Industry  has  provided  us 
with  an  assurance  of  plentiful  food  of  high 
quality,   wide  variety,   and  reasonable   cost 

Moreover,  It  has  enabled  us  to  share  this 
blessing  with  other  countries  in  time  of  need 
And  by  Its  extraordinary  productivity,  It  has 
made  It  poedble  to  launch  an  unprecedented 
program  In  the  United  States  to  assure  bet- 
ter nutrition  through  school  lunches,  food 
stamps,  nutrition  aides,  and  other  meas- 
ures— all  directed  toward  our  ultimate  goal 
of  wiping  out  hunger  In  America. 

On  this  National  Day  of  Bread,  I  salute  the 
farmers,  millers  and  bakers  of  America  and 
all  who  assist  them  In  their  important  con- 
tinuing o«itrtbutlon  to  our  economy  and  to 
our  well-being  as  a  people. 

RlCHAM)     NIXOK. 
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HABDIlf.   SvCmSTABT   OF  AOBXCtTLTtnU 

Once  again  ovr  Nation  is  Meoaed  with  a 
year  of  agricultural  bounty,  aasurlng  a  con- 
tinuation of  food  abundance  which  through 
the  ages  has  been  symbolized  by  bread. 

America's  fanners  are  reaping  unequaled 
harvests  of  wheat  and  grain  In  a  new  demon- 
stration of  their  matchless  productivity.  Even 
though  they  all  too  often  have  gotten  far  too 
little  net  return,  farmers  have  built  a  bul- 
wark against  Inflation,  have  strengthened  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  have  fed  this  Na- 
tion well.  This  year  Is  no  exception. 

Our  superabiind&nce  has  enabled  us  to 
move  In  a  dramatic  way.  In  the  words  of 
President  Nlzon,  "as  no  nation  in  the  world 
has  been  able  to  move,  to  provide  for  those 
who  cannot  provide  for  themselves." 

Through  direct  distribution  to  3.5  million 
persons  and  a  sharp  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  encompass  11  million  re- 
cipients, a  total  of  14.9  million  needy  people 
are  being  assisted  in  the  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  malnutrition.  Additionally, 
some  7.3  million  needy  children  are  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced-price  meals  In  school,  an 
Increase  of  82  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Not  only  is  America  attacking  poverty- 
based  hunger  on  a  scale  without  parallel  In 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  but 
Is  doing  so  In  innovative  ways  that  have  long- 
range  significance  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  people.  Of  special  importance,  for 
example.  Is  the  work  of  10,000  nutrition  aides 
recruited  from  urban  and  rural  communities, 
given  paraprofesslonal  training,  and  assigned 
to  low-Income  areas  to  teach  essential  facts 
on  the  proper  purchasing,  storing,  and  prep- 
aration of  nutritious  foods. 

MeanwhUe,  through  the  plentiful  foods 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  benefits  of  the  best  food  values  are  ex- 
tended to  all  consumers  at  the  same  time, 
farm  products  are  given  extra  Impetus  on 
their  way  to  market.  The  biggest-volume  food 
purveyors — supermarkets,  commercial  food 
services.  Institutions — cxKjperate  In  buying 
commodities  that  come  Into  abundant  sup- 
ply with  turns  of  the  seasons  or  the  fortunes 
of  harvest. 

Another  distribution  mechanism,  which 
like  the  plentiful  foods  program  has  marked 
a  quarter  century  of  service,  la  the  school 
lunch  program.  Today  24  1  million  children 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  are  reached 
with  a  school  meal.  This  vast  sharing  of 
abundance  has  been  achieved  by  unsur- 
passed farm  production  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, dedicated  school  offlclals.  and  con- 
cerned local  citizens. 

Yet  the  benefits  of  our  plenty  go  even 
farther — to  countries  the  world  around.  In 
Increasing  amount.  Last  year  the  foreign 
business  of  American  agriculture  set  a  triple 
record,  In  total  volume  of  farm  export*.  In 
total  value  of  exported  farm  products — 
amounting  to  $7.8  billion — and  In  sales  for 
hard  dollars. 

The  efforts  of  the  l^^relgn  Agricultural  and 
Export  Marketing  Services  to  develop  and 
serve  growing  trade  outlets  overseas,  to  ne- 
gotiate concessions  gaining  greater  access 
for  American  products  to  foreign  markets, 
and  to  support  promotional  and  sales  activi- 
ties— these  are  of  paramount  Importance 
to  farmers  and  all  Americans. 

Last  year,  more  than  half  of  all  our  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rice  went 
to  foreign  markets.  The  overseas  market 
potential  Is  gjrowlng.  and  this  means  many 
opportunities  for  American  producers.  If  our 
trading  partners  show  a  willingness  to  ease 
their  protective  practices  and  If  our  own 
dock  workers  and  longshoremen  will  quit 
their  labor  feuding  and  move  the  goods. 

We  are  pausing  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
bounty  of  food  produced  by  the  nation's 
farmers.  There  Is  a  harvest-time  satisfac- 
tion in  their  success.  Farmers  can  feel  proxid. 


Yet.  this  is  also  a  sad  day.  A  sad  day  for 
farmers. 

We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  great 
national  effort  to  halt  inflation  and 
strengthen  the  nation's  economy.  It  Is  an 
historical  time  as  we  deescalate  a  long  war 
with  its  Inflationary  excesses  and  return  to 
a  peace-time  without  Inflation  so  that  we 
can  build  our  nation  at  home. 

Yet  we  meet  here  while  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  labor  leader  reverberates  across 
the  land  demanding  that  labor  should  get 
what  Its  leaders  want,  seemingly  regardless 
of  whether  It  Is  Inflationary — aad  seemingly 
without  regard  for  what  It  does  to  the  rest 
of  society. 

We  also  meet  at  a  time  when  the  ports  of 
the  nation  are  closed  tight  The  greatest 
trading  nation  In  the  world  Ls  on  Its  knees. 
It's  overseas  market  outlets  Idled  to  a  stand- 
still. 

This  Is  a  sad  day.  and  a  painful  day  for 
the  nation's  farmers.  They  are  hurt  In  several 
ways: 

No.  1  The  Inflation  that  Is  triggered  by 
this  kind  of  unrestrained,  use  of  power 
pushes  farm  costs  higher  and  higher  and 
grasps  fanners  tight  In  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  farmer's  business  suffers;  and  his  fam- 
ily living  suffers. 

No.  2:  Costs  of  getting  farm  products  to 
their  Important  foreign  outlets  are  Increased. 
This  makes  farm  products  less  competitive, 
loses  sales  for  farmers,  harms  our  national 
balance  of  payments,  and  hurts  our  nation. 

Meantime,  while  the  docks  are  tied  up, 
farm  products  are  backing  up  clear  to  the 
farm  gate.  Many  markets,  as  a  result,  are 
demoralized.  Just  when  we  have  a  bountiful 
harvest  to  move.  It  Isn't  moving.  The  abun- 
dance that  farmers  have  produced  for  this 
country  and  for  the  world  becomes  for  our 
farmers  a  nightmare — with  farmers  and  their 
families  distressed  by  low  prices,  distressed 
by  seeing  their  markets  lost,  distressed  by 
seeing  the  upward  nuu-ch  of  their  costs,  dis- 
tressed by  the  lack  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  some  labor  leaders. 

This  nation,  and  the  nation's  farmers,  de- 
serve better  on  this  Day  of  Bread. 

Through  the  genius  of  cooperative  effort — 
farmers,  millers,  bakers,  distributors — our 
Nation  of  consumers  can  be  assured  Its  dally 
abundance  of  the  energy  and  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  partaking  of  good,  nourish- 
ing bread. 

So  as  we  break  bread  together  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  fellowship  and  thankfulness,  let  this 
Day  of  Bread  also  be  an  occasion  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  spirit  that  has  made  America  a 
great  and  good  land. 


CAMPAIGN     TO     PROMOTE     AMERI- 
CAN-MADE PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  battle  to  revive  the  interest 
of  American  consumers  In  American - 
made  products  has  been  an  uphill  strug- 
gle for  much  too  long  a  time.  Foreign 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  flood 
the  American  market  with  their  own 
brands  at  less  cost  because  they  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  operate  with  a  cheaper 
labor  force. 

To  help  thwart  even  more  this  vicious 
dilemma  of  low-wage  competition  from 
foreign  imports,  the  employees  and  man- 
agement of  Vanity  Pair  Mills.  Inc.,  of 
Monroe ville,  Ala.,  located  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  which  I  represent, 
will  Join  with  other  Vanity  Pair  persoo- 
nel  throughout  the  Nation  on  October  8, 


1971.  in  a  campaign  to  promote  Ameri- 
can-made products.  Ttiey  will  accomplish 
this  through  distrlbutian  of  bumper 
stickers  which  read — "Does  the  Label 
Say,  Made  in  the  USA.?" 

So  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  this  dramatic  appeal  to 
American  consumers,  I  am  sending  out 
this  week  to  all  Members  one  of  these 
bumper  stickers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
we  ask  the  U.S.  consumer  to  take  a  look 
at  the  label  to  see  if  their  purchase  is 
helping  or  hurting  their  fellow  American 
employees. 

BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  took  a  bold  step 
forward  in  1969  toward  protection  of  the 
coal  miners  of  this  Nation.  The  passage 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  constitutes  a  land- 
mark law.  Now  the  task  yet  remains  to 
insui-e  that  this  law  is  enforced  effective- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  miners  it  is 
designed  to  protect. 

During  the  debate  on  the  1969  law.  I 
raised  some  questions  concerning  the 
identification  of  pneumoconiosis  and  the 
manner  in  which  disability  from  that 
dread  disease  could  be  established  in  as- 
sessing the  eligibility  of  coal  miners  for 
"black  lung"  payments  under  title  IV  of 
the  1969  act.  The  legislative  history  es- 
tablished at  that  time  is  significant,  re- 
flecting as  it  does  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  hearings  on  pneumoconiosis,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels). The  following  colloquy  is  reprinted 
from  the  October  29,  1959  Congressional 
Record: 

Benctits  for  Pneumoconiosis 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  just  1 
minute  of  my  time  to  establish  an  intelli- 
gible, legislative  history  on  that  wonderful 
provision  of  this  bill  that  was  written  in  with 
the  assistance  of  many  Members  concerning 
benefits  for  those  afflicted  by  pneumoconiosis 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Danikl.s)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  two  qvie.s- 
tlons.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  appreciates  the  fact  that  this  measure 
Is  a  giant  step  In  the  right  direction  and  one 
which  Is  fully  Justified  by  the  circumstances. 
On  behalf  of  thousands  of  West  Virginia 
coal  miners,  we  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Oentleman  from  California 
(Mr  BuKTON),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent),  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  ,  and  all  others  who  have 
participated  In  bringing  this  provision  out 
In  the  bill. 

There  are  some  cases  which  the  provisions 
of  this  bin  do  not  seem  to  cover,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
whether  In  his  opinion  It  would  be  justifiable 
to  measure  the  Incidence  of  pneumoconiosis 
through  pulmonary  function  tests  as  well  as 
simply  and  strictly  by  X-rays? 

Mr.  Daniilb  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HBCHI.IB  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia   (Mr.  Hechleb),  asking  that  question. 
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and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  Is  that  when  diagnosis  Is 
made  by  means  other  than  X-rays  or  biopsy 
that,  under  section  112(b)  (HI),  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  can  be  demonstrated  by  a 
substantial  loss  of  pulmonary  functional  ca- 
pacity even  though  there  was  a  lesser  degree 
of  X-ray  abnormalities  than  that  described 
In  section  112(b)(1).  In  fact,  diagnosis  of 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  should  Include 
several  factors: 

First,  significant  exposure  to  coal  dust; 

Second,  evidence  of  lung   pathology:    and 
Third,  symptomatology  and  Impairment  of 
pulmonary  functions. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  further  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  If  It  Is  not  true 
that  there  are  many  coal  miners  who  may 
have  serious  discomfort  and  disability  caused 
by  pneumoconiosis  whose  X-rays  for  some 
strange  reason  do  not  clearly  Indicate  the 
recognition  of  that  disease? 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  is  very  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  several  doc- 
tors testify  before  our  committee.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Moore  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  Dr.  H.  A 
Wells.  Dr.  Andrew  Henderson,  Dr.  I.  E.  Buff. 
and  Dr.  Donald  Rasmuissen.  physicians  from 
coal  mining  regions  with  extensive  exper- 
ience in  pulmonary  diseases,  who  testified  to 
the  effect  that  X-ray  Is  not  the  ultimate.  It 
must  be  Included  as  i>art  of  the  diagnostic 
test  But  the  complete  gamut  of  function 
tests,  good,  simple  exercise  fvinctlon  tests. 
can  be  performed  simply,  along  with  the 
physical  examination  periodically  on  these 
men. 

Mr.  Hechlcr  of  West  Virginia.  I  appreciate 
the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  point  the 
following  letter  from  Dr  Donald  Rasmus- 
sen,  pulmonary  specialist  at  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Hospital  In  Beckiey.  W.  Va..  who 
wrote   as   follows   to   Hon.   John   Dent: 

October  6.  1969. 
Hon.  John  Dent. 

Dear  Representative  Dent;  I  write  this 
letter  as  a  desperate  plea  on  behalf  of  many 
thousands  of  coal  miners  disabled  from  res- 
piratory diseases  of  occupational  origin 
who  will  be  denied  rightful  benefits  under 
the  present  provlslon.s  for  compensation  in 
the  pending  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill.  The  restrictions  limiting  compensation 
only  to  those  miners  with  "complicated 
pneumoconiosis"  are  unw.Trranted.  No  more 
than  a  minority  of  those  severely  disabled 
miners  of  this  area  would  qualify  for  such 
benefits. 

I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  testimony  and 
additional  opinion  upon  which  this  decision 
was  based  supported  the  concept  that  dis- 
abling pulmonary  Insufficiency  Is  encoun- 
tered only  in  those  miners  with  advanced 
X-ray  changes.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  opinions  were  based  almost  entirely 
upon  European  experience.  Occupational 
health  programs  with  periodic  medical  and 
X-ray  examinations  have  been  In  operation 
In  coal  mines  for  over  20  years  In  some 
European  countries.  Miners  showing  early 
X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  have  been 
removed  from  dusty  areas.  In  addition,  dust 
suppression  has  been  employed  In  most  Eu- 
ropean coal  mines.  Thus  the  risk  to  the  B^- 
ropean  miner  has  been  significantly  reduced. 

You  are  aware  of  the  total  lack  of  periodic 
examinations  of  American  miners  and  the 
relative  lack  of  dust  suppression  In  coal 
mines  In  this  country.  Not  a  single  miner 
of  the  more  than  4,000  evaluated  In  this  lab- 
oratory has  had  periodic  chest  X-rays.  These 
differences  in  conditions  may  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  apparent  differences  between 
European  miners  and  miners  at  least  In  the 
Southern  Appalachians  In  this  country.  We 
have  observed  a  number  of  miners  who  were 
known    to    have   X-ray    evidence    of    pneu- 


moconiosis for  10  to  26  yeans  before  our 
evaluation.  These  men  continued  working 
without  symptoms  until  perhaps  the  last  2 
to  4  years.  Most  showed  clear-cut  evidence 
of  significant  pulmonary  Insufficiency  on 
testing  In  the  laboratory.  In  only  a  small 
number  did  the  chest  X-rays  reveal  more 
than  simple  pneumoconiosis.  In  reviewing 
the  laboratory  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
miners  and  excluding  all  cases  with  slgnlfi- 
can  bronchitis  It  is  apparent  that  thot.e 
miners  with  complicated  pneumoconiosis  on 
the  average  show  somewhat  more  Impair- 
ment than  miners  with  only  simple  pneu- 
moconiosis. There  are  wide  variations  In  both 
groups,  however  Many  miners  with  minimal 
X-ray  abnormalities  have  impairments  of 
pulmonary  functional  capacity  equal  to  or 
exceeding  that  of  miners  with  advanced 
X-ray  changes.  On  what  basis,  therefore,  can 
one  arbitrarily  judge  the  miner  with  simple 
pneumoconiosis  and  severe  Incapacity  to  be 
Ineligible  for  compensation? 

I  firmly  believe  that  In  addition  to  miners 
with  complicated  pneumoconiosis  those  with 
le.s.ser  degrees  of  X-ray  abnormalities  but 
with  substantial  loss  of  pulmonary  func- 
tional capacity  be  considered  eligible  for 
compensation  under  the  new  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to 
give  the  above  suggestions  most  thoughtful 
consideration.  Without  the  additional  Inclu- 
sion the  bill  will  provide  relief  far  short  of 
its  Intended  goals. 
Respectfully. 

Donald  Rasmussen.  M  D. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Perkins  > ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
for  his  persistent  leadership  in  bringing 
justice  to  the  coal  miners  and  their  fami- 
lies. A  series  of  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  House  from  considering  the 
bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  H.R.  9212,  on  which  hearings 
were  held  by  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Dent'.  This  bill, 
which  makes  a  number  of  clarifying  im- 
provements in  the  black  lung  benefits 
procedure,  is  now  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 18.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  receive 
strong  support.  We  now  have  the  neces- 
sary experience  with  the  1969  law  to  see 
the  strong  need  for  the  clarifying  amend- 
ments included  in  H.R.  9212. 

As  of  October  4,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that 
there  have  been  324.903  claims  filed  un- 
der title  IV.  Of  these  claims  filed.  301.- 
898  have  been  processed.  Of  the  claims 
processed.  148.081  claims  have  been 
awarded,  and  153,817  denied.  This  breaks 
down  to  a  percentage  of  48  percent  of  the 
processed  claims  approved,  and  52  per- 
cent denied.  Claims  are  being  paid  to  82.- 
159  miners  and  65.922  widows,  with  addi- 
tional dependents  of  85.187,  or  a  total 
of  224,869  beneficiaries.  The  monthly 
payments  now  amount  to  $26,144,614. 
Denials  of  the  claims  of  117.609  miners 
and  36.208  widows  have  been  registered; 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
no  record  of  the  number  of  dependents 
of  those  denied  claims. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  61,877 
claims  have  been  filed,  of  which  57,341 
have  been  processed.  Claims  have  been 
awarded  to  25,780  West  Virginians,  of 
whom  15,715  are  coal  miners  and  10,065 
widows  of  miners.  With  the  addition  of 
20.933  dependents,  there  are  45,508  bene- 
ficiaries, drawing  a  total  monthly  pay  of 
$4,905,695.  But  31.561  West  Virginians — 


25,469  coal  miners  and  6,186  widows,  and 
no  one  knows  how  many  dependents  in 
addition,  have  been  denied  payment. 
This  means  that  only  44  percent  of  the 
West  Virginia  claims  have  been  allowed, 
and  56-percent  denied — as  against  the 
Pennsylvania  average  of  68-percent 
awards  and  only  32  percent  of  those  ap- 
plying Ijeing  denied  benefits. 

As  I  commented  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
on  May  19,  1971 — 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  put  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  miners  and  the  widows.  The 
technical  and  medical  facilities  are  simply 
iKJt  available  close  by  for  them  to  get  the 
proper  type  of  examination.  Too  much  em- 
phasis Is  placed  on  the  exclusive  use  of  X- 
rays,  which  may  only  depict  one  section  of  a 
lung.  Many  doctors  examining  these  X-rays 
have  historically  down  through  the  years 
been  Individuals  who  have  denied  that  pneu- 
moconiosis as  a  disease  actually  exists.  There 
has  been  disagreement  between  doctors  and 
radiologists  reading  the  same  X-rays. 

For  all  these  reasons.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  there  have  been  denials  of  too  many 
cases  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 

When  the  President  signed  the  Federal 
Coal  Miner  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  signed  the 
measure  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance. 
There  were  threats  openly  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  "louse  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  would  veto  the  bill  if  the  black 
lung  payments  provision  was  Included  In  the 
bill.  A  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  strike 
out  this  black  lung  payment  provision  was 
made,  obviously  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  White  House,  and  the  motion  was  de- 
feated on  a  record  vote  prior  to  final  passage 
of  the  bin. 

Following  Congressional  action  on  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  there  was  a  long  delay  while  the  bill 
remained  on  the  President's  desk,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  serious  doubts  whether  he 
would  sign  It  t>ecause  of  his  objections  to 
the  black  lung  payment  provisions.  Finally, 
on  December  30.  1969.  the  President  signed 
the  bill  without  any  public  ceremony  or 
witnesses,  and  at  that  time  the  President 
issued  a  public  statement  which  bowed  to 
public  opinion  in  briefly  acknowledging  the 
need  for  the  legislation.  But  then  the  bulk 
of  the  P»resldent'8  statement  criticized  the 
bill   and   the   black   lung  provisions. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  some  type  of  an 
order  came  down  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  this  new  law  in 
a  restrictive  fashion,  and  in  particular  to 
avoid  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  to 
favor  the  applicants  for  black  lung  benefits. 

I  have  never  seen  this  order  in  writing,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that,  when  you  have  this  kind 
of  repeated  denial  of  applicants  who  are 
short  of  breath,  and  obviously  disabled,  who 
cannot  qualify,  that  such  an  order  muct 
have  been  handed  down,  because  otherwise 
we  would  have  had  the  provisions  of  the  act 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  it  is  illuminat- 
ing to  point  out  that  the  regulations  un- 
der which  the  Social  Security  Admini- 
stration is  operating  actually  create  a 
definition  of  "total  disability"  which  is 
more  restrictive  than  section  223'd>  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  deals  with 
the  general  definition  of  disability. 

Illustrations  or  How  Black  Ll-ng  Regula- 
tions Create  a  Definition  or  "Total  Dis- 
ABiLrry  ■  Which  Is  "More  Restrictive" 
Than  the  DtFiNmoN  Under  Section  223 
(dl  or  the  Social  SECtiRrrT  Act 
Three   cases   of   retired   coal   miners,   who 

have  simple  pneumoconosia  but  whose  Fed- 
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eral  Black  Lung  claims  have  been  denied 
due  to  tb«  fact  tbat  their  cases  were  evalu- 
ated on  the  quesUoa  ol  total  disability  under 
the  breathing  tests  required  by  Section 
410.403(b),  demonstrate  that  the  definition 
of  total  disability  Is  more  restrictive  under 
tVie  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  than  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  In  determining  the 
question  of  "total  disability  due  to  pneu- 
moconliMts".  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  a  matter  of  practice  does  not  con- 
sider the  actual  Inability  of  the  claimant  to 
work  due  to  his  lung  condition,  as  would  be 
done  under  Section  223(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (and  under  the  relevant  regula- 
tion 20  CFR  Section  404.1602(b)  > .  Rather, 
lu  the  three  cases  the  fact  by  itself  that  the 
claimant's  breathing  te»ts  (the  FEV,  and 
MVV  tests)  did  not  register  the  values  spe- 
cified In  the  second  paragraph  of  Section 
403(b)  was  used,  without  further  considera- 
tion whatsoever  of  lay  or  medical  evidence, 
to  infer  that  the  claimants  were  not  "totally 
disabled." 

First  Case: 

80  year-old  house-bound  black  lung 
claimant  with  at  least  35  years  employment 
In  underground  coal  mines. 

Presently  being  treated  for: 

Arteriosclerotic  cardiovascular  disease. 

Generalized  rheumatoid  arthritl.s. 

Peripheral  neuritis  of  the  right  foreaim 
and  hand. 

Pulmonary  fibrosis  and  emphysema. 

Experiences  shortness  of  breath  on  slight 
exertion,  has  a  history  of  pneumonia,  and 
sufTers  from  strokes  and  arthritis. 

Reabon  for  denial  (quoted  from  claim 
file  I  :  "Pulmonary  function  studies  leven 
with  poor  effort  I  show  an  PEV  one  of  2.54 
and  an  MVV  of  118.  The  remaining  lung 
lunction  is  gufflclent  to  allow  the  claimant  to 
enj^age  in  any  activity  in  accurddnce  with  his 
voc.itlonal  backgroimd." 

Conclusion.  Had  this  cat^e  been  evaluated 
uuder  Section  223(d)  of  ihe  Social  Security 
Act  the  actual  effect  of  the  pneumoconloaU 
on  the  ability  of  the  claimant  to  perform 
basic  Job-related  functions,  svich  as  "moving 
;iix)ut.  handling  objects,  hearing,  .speaking, 
reasoning,  and  iiiiderHtandliig"  (20  CPR  Sec- 
tion 404.1502|b)  I  would  have  been  consid- 
ered. On  the  other  hand,  under  the  more 
restrictive  Federal  Black  Lung  Regtilatlons. 
there  was  no  consideration  whatsoever  of  the 
artual  effect  of  pneumoconiosis  on  the  ability 
of  the  claimant  to  perform  work-related 
functions.  Rather,  the  results  of  the  two  sim- 
ple breathing  tests  were  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for    inferring    that    the    claimant    was    not 

•  totally  disabled." 

Whether  or  not  the  claimant  would  be 
uHlmately  found  to  be  totally  disabled,  the 
fact  is  that  the  method  under  which  this 
case  has  been  evaluated  is  signlflrantly  nar- 
rower than  the  method  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  that  the  method  ex- 
cludes from  consideration  the  actual  Inabil- 
ity of  the  claimant  to  work— until  a  certain 
level  of  physiological  abnormality  is  estab- 
lUhed.  In  so  limiting  consideration  of  rele- 
vant evidence  of  actual  inability  to  work,  the 
method  of  evaluation  of  total  dLsabllUy  un- 
der the  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  creates 

a  deftnUlon  of  total  di.sabllity  more  restric- 
ts e  than  that  under  SecMon  22J(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Second  case: 

54-yenr-old  retired  coal  miner  with  26 
years   experience    In    underground    mining. 

Presently  being  treated  for  a  pulmonary 
problem  and  "nerves'  (family  doctor  states 
he  Is  'totally  disabled" ) . 

Experiences  shortness  of  breath  on  slight 
e.xertlou.  has  to  stop  once  or  twice  wheix 
climbing  flight  of  stairs,  has  difTlculty  keep- 
ing breath  at  night. 

Reason  for  denial  (quoted  from  claim  file)  : 

•  ResulU  of  ventilatory  studies  indicate  es- 
.sentlally  normal  pulmonary  function  with 
ail  PEV,  of  3.4L.  Consequently,  the  claimant's 
pneumoconiosis  does  not  prevent  him  from 
engaging  In  substantial  gainful  activity." 


Conclusion.  Again  no  consideration  was 
given  to  the  respiratory  symptoms  of  this 
claimant  or  to  the  asMrtlon  of  bit  family 
doctor  that  the  man  was  totally  disabled. 
The  fact  alone  that  one  breathing  test  did 
not  register  the  correct  numbers  was  used  to 
deny  his  claim.  No  consideration  whatsoever 
was  given  to  his  actual  Inability  (or  ability) 
to  work,  as  would  have  been  dune  under  Sec- 
tions 223 (d)  and  150a(b),  cited  above. 
Tliird  case: 

57-year-old    retired    coal    miner    with    21 
years  experience  In  underground  coal  mining. 
Presently  being  treated  for  chest  pains,  loss 
of  breath,  and  nerves. 

Can  only  walk  about  >4  mile  on  flat  ground 
before  "giving  out,  '  has  difficulty  sleeping. 
Reason  for  denial:  "Although  chest  x-rays 
taken  8  4.  70  show  simple  pneumoconiosis, 
PF8  findings  on  9  6,  70  were  normal.  I.e.  FEV, 
of  3.07.  an  MVV  of  123.9.  There  Is  no  conflict- 
ing evidence  In  file.  Since  any  Impairment 
which  claimant  may  have  is  not  due  to  dis- 
abling pneumoconiosis,  he  is  not  totally  dis- 
abled according  to  regulations  of  Section 
410.402  and  the  claim  Is  denied." 

Conclu.',ion.  A.s  in  the  other  two  cases,  this 
rase  Illustrates  the  fact  that  artual  Inability 
to  work  received  no  ciMi^ideratlon  when  the 
claimant  was  denied,  becavise  the  threshold 
requirement  of  a  specified  degree  of  physio- 
logical abnormality  was  not  established.  Un- 
der Section  223(d)  and  20  CPR  404.1502(b) 
there  is  no  such  requirement  that  a  certain 
level  of  severity  be  e.«tabllslied  before  the 
actual  inability  of  the  claimant  to  work  is 
ciiisidered. 

Of  course,  the  eligibility  for  Federal  Black 
Lung  Benefits  must  be  b.i.scd  on  pneumo- 
cotilosls  being  a  primary  cause  of  disability. 
Nevertheless  the  inability  of  claimant  to  work 
due  to  pnevimoconiosls  shoxild  be  decided  on 
the  facts  of  each  case  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  breathing  alone.  Such  determination  could 
he  made  by  an  evaluation  in  each  caae  of  how 
and  to  what  extent  the  respiratory  Impair- 
ment caused  by  pneumoconiosis  interferes 
with  the  work-relatej  functions  de.scrtbed 
above. 

It  iR  ftii^her  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
practice  of  the  S-oolnl  Security  Administra- 
tion, as  seen  In  these  three  cases,  is  to  evalu- 
ate the  question  of  disability  under  Section 
410  403(b).  Apparently  it  Is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  order 
tests  which  could  be  used  to  establish  eligi- 
bility under  410.403(a),  tests  which  would 
evaluate  lung  functions  In  more  detail  or 
document  complications  of  black  lung.  Nor 
is  it  the  practice  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnletratlon  to  suggest  to  claimants  thjit 
they  thenxselves  could  obtain  such  further 
to-ts. 

The  mechanistic  analysis  encouraged  by 
Section  403(b)  also  overlooks  the  need  for 
esppclally  careful  development  of  the  medical 
bnclcgroui.d  of  black  lung  cases  due  to  the 
fact  that  old  medical  records  and  treatment 
histories  will  In  all  probability  not  discuss  a 
dlivgnosis  for  treatment  for  a  dl.nease  (pneu- 
niocciniosis)  which  was  not  then  recogni7«d, 
has  only  been  recently  recognized,  and  the 
existence  of  which  Is  still  questioned  by 
many  physicians  (especially  in  the  coal  niln- 
tiig  regions  by  physlcl.-jns  who  have  long- 
standing relationships  with  coal  companies). 

With  reference  to  H.R.  5702  which  would 
liberalize  the  definition  of  "total  disability" 
to  mean  the  Inability  to  return  to  substan- 
tial, gainful  activity  as  a  miner,  rather  than 
In  any  employment  the:)retlcally  available  in 
the  "national  economy"  the  so-called  "na- 
tional economy  "  or  "national  employablHty" 
test; 

Why  should  coal  miners  be  favored  by 
special,  less  restrictive  definition  of  "total 
disability"  under  Section  402(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  while 
other  workers  under  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Benefits  Program  are  not 
so  favored? 

(A)  Coal  miners  are  dhcrimtnated  against 
by  the  national  employablHty  test  because: 


(I  )  Oenerally,  as  a  class,  coal  miners  are 
linuioblle  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  move 
to  other  areas  of  the  nation  to  find  Jobs 
which  generally  do  not  exist  In  the  Appal.i- 
chlaii  region: 

(2)  Even  i:  they  did  move  to  other  regions, 
the  coal  miners  usually,  due  to  advancing 
age  and  n  characteristic  degree  of  Illness  and 
disability,  present  poor  employment  pros- 
pects to  employers  who  are  concerned  with 
production  and  who  prefer  to  hire  younger 
and  healthier  men  in  the  Interest  not  only 
of  production  but  of  keeping  Workmen's 
C.impensation  and  private  Insurance  acci- 
dent and  disability  ratings  low; 

i3)  Most  of  the  skills  acquired  in  coal  min- 
ing are  non-transferrable  and,  accordingly, 
even  If  the  miner  does  have  some  "skills"  he 
will  be  considered.  If  at  all,  only  for  a  low- 
paying,   unskilled  position. 

iB)  There  Is  no  rea.son  for  coruUstency  in 
the  definition  of  "total  disability  in  the  dif- 
ferent Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
Benefits  and  Federal  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Programs.  The  Federal  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Program  1?  a  special  limited-purpoee  program, 
applicable  only  to  a  narrow  class  of  workers 
and  Is  funded  through  general  revenvies; 
while  the  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance Benefits  Program  Is  a  broad  program, 
applicable  to  all  types  and  classes  of  em- 
ployees and  self-employed  persons  and  Is 
funded  through  ear-marked  payroll  deduc- 
tions. In  the  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance Benefits  Program  there  Is  arguably 
some  reason  to  attempt  to  treat  all  con- 
tributors equally,  by  requiring  all  that  they 
be  unemployable  on  a  national  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  to  Impose  a  national 
standard  of  disability  on  Appalachian  coal 
miners  is  not  required  by  the  Interests  of  fair 
treatment  to  all  workers  on  a  national  level. 

(C)  Disabled  coal  miners  In  many  cases  are 
going  to  receive  some  form  of  Income  main- 
tenance benefits  from  federal  transfer  pay- 
ment programs  (public  assistance,  veterans' 
benefits.  Social  Security,  Medicaid)  any  way. 
If  they  are  Ineligible  for  Federal  Black  Lung 
benefits  they  may  well  be  eligible  for  other 
benefits  at  nearly  the  same  expense  to  fed- 
eral transfer  payment  programs.  Accordingly, 
the  payment  of  income  maintenance  benefits 
to  disabled  coal  miners  can  most  efflclently 
and  effectively  be  made  by  a  program  such 
as  the  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  which 
is  especially  designed  to  meet  a  major  dis- 
ability problem  of  this  special  class  of  work- 
ers. 

(D)  TTie  restrictive  national  employabllliy 
test  of  the  Social  Security  Disability  In- 
surance Benefits  Program  should  be  changed 
anyway  to  require  that  the  applicant  only 
be  unable  to  engage  in  his  old  occupation 
or  other  Jobs  reasonably  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  i.s  al.so  illuminating  to 
include  the  testimony  of  several  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  und  other  witnesses, 
including  the  pioneer  lung  specialist  in 
the  field  of  pneumoconiosis.  Dr.  Donald 
L.  Rasmussen  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
(jlonal  Hospital,  Beckley,  W.  Va.: 

Statemf.nts  or  Arnold  Miller.  PRrrsiuFNT. 
West  Vibcinia  Black  Long  Association; 
Accompanied  by  Lie  Lane.  Knox  CotJNTV, 
Kr.;  Mrs.  Ciara  Cody.  FAYErrr  Cocntt.  W. 
Va.;  Vrm.AN  Golden.  Knox  County.  Ky  , 
Economic  Opportvnity  Col-ncii  ;  CLirroRD 
Lane,  Knox  County.  Ky  ;  Steven  Clark. 
Mountain  Peoples  Rights,  Inc  ,  Heidrkk, 
Ky.;  and  James  Havtland,  Appalachian  Rf- 
SEARCH  and  Defense  Fund,  Charleston,  W, 
Va. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable 
members  of  the  committee,  I  have  six  wit- 
nesses whom  I  will  introduce.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  before  I  introduce  them. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  then  proceed  in 
that  order? 

Mr.  Miller.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
coal  miners  of  this  Nation  have  suffered  from 
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this  dreaded  lung  disease.  Many  of  them.  In 
fact,  have  died  as  a  result  of  It.  Many  more 
have  lived  the  last  few  years  of  their  life  In 
poverty. 

All  of  this  because  medical  authorities  and 
other  people  in  the  position  to  know  simply 
did  not  want  to  recognize  this  problem.  We 
work  with  medical  authorities  in  the  State 
of  ■'Vest  Virginia  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. Wo  were  shown  a  great  lack  of  concern 
and  a  lot  of  bias. 

In  1968,  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  de- 
cided they  would  do  something  about  It.  I 
am  sure  everyone  here  is  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1969.  Much  of  what  we  have  done 
was  because  the  medical  authorities  we  went 
to  for  this  lung  problem  referred  to  It  as 
miners'  asthma  or  anything  that  wasn't  com- 
pensable. 

We  are  appreciative,  the  miners  In  West 
Virginia  and  the  country  in  general,  of  what 
Congress  has  done  in  1969  recognizing  the 
problem.  We  have  worked  with  the  Social 
Security  people  and  their  administration  of 
this  program.  And  we  feel  that  since  they 
are  going  back  to  the  same  people  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  In  the  beginning  in  trying 
to  get  someone  to  recognize  this  problem,  and 
their  recognitions  are  more  restrictive  than 
the  Intent  of  the  law,  that  something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  way  the  program  is 
being  run  today. 

The  feeling  in  general,  among  miners  In  the 
four  States  I  have  traveled  much  In,  are  that 
we  wUl  be  back  In  the  same  circumstances  we 
were  before  1969  If  some  changes  are  not 
brought  about. 

All  the  miners  today  in  this  country  are 
aware  of  this  problem.  And  they  want  some- 
thing done  about  it. 

This  concludes  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

I  will  Introduce  the  witnesses  now.  or 
should  I  wait  for  questions? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  proceed  to  intro- 
duce your  witnesses? 

Mr.  MiLLKX.  ITie  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Lee 
Lane  from  Knox  County,  Ky. 

Mr.  Lek  Lane.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some 
doctore'  reports  here  from  1965  to  1971.  And 
J  have  got  them  from  a  TB  hospital  in  Lon- 
don. Ky..  from  Dr.  Biggs,  and  I  won't  go  over 
It  all.  He  gave  me  silicosis,  bad  heart. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Dr.  Bushey.  He  gave  me 
fibrosis,  and  two-plus  silicosis  with  a  bad 
heart.  Total  permanent  disability. 

And  I  run  it  on  up  to  Dr.  Bushey.  same 
thing,  in  1971. 

Dr.  Growler  gave  me  the  same  thing,  that 
Is  In  1966.  Then  I  have  Dr.  Webb  who  gave 
me  fibrosis,  silicosis,  two-plus,  with  a  total 
disability.  And  this  doctor  here.  Wells,  told 
me  that  my  right  lung  was  going  to  explode 
and  I  was  going  to  have  to  have  It  took  out. 
And  I  don't  draw  any  social  security,  got  no 
medical  card,  and  don't  draw  no  black  lung 
among  these  reports. 

I  live  on  *5S  a  month  food  stamps. 

Mr  Hawkins,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Were  you  throtigh.  sir? 

Mr.  Lee  Lane.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mrs. 
Clara  Cody,  from  Fayette  County,  W,  Va. 

Mrs.  Cody.  I  am  here  In  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  people  In  our  community — mostly 
widows  come  to  me  for  aid.  And  I  only  have 
one  ca.se  here  that  I  want  to  talk  about. 

Her  name  Is  Evle  'Watklns.  She  Is  69  years 
old  and  she  gets  $100  a  month.  Her  husband 
died  in  1962  after  42  years  In  the  mines.  He 
has  a  death  certificate  of  coronary  thrombo- 
sis, but  he  did  have  a  bad  breathing  problem, 
stich  as  he  couldn't  climb  steps,  he  couldn't 
work  In  the  garden  anymore,  and  any 
exertion  at  all  would  affect  his  breathing. 

She  was  denied  on  the  basis  of  this  death 
certificate.  So  she  went  to  Social  Security 
and  asked  for  reconsideration.  I  didn't  go 
with  her  there  and  I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  she  came  to  me  for  assistance. 
And  I  got  a  medical  report  from  Oak  Hill 
Hosprital.  Beckley  Hospital.  And.  by  the  way. 
Social  Security  hasn't  said  yet  whether  they 


would  reimburse  for  the  fee  for  searching 
the  records  and  compUlng  them. 

Mr.  BuB'roN.  Excuse  me,  ma'am.  At  this 
point  the  law  is  absolutely  clear.  Social  Se- 
curity must  reimburse  for  the  coat  of  pre- 
paring the  medical  aspects  of  these  claims. 

Go  on. 

Mrs,  Cody.  The  reason  that  I  came.  well.  It 
is  Just  this:  that  I  don't  believe  that  Social 
Security  is  doing  a  fair  Job  to  aid  these  peo- 
ple. Widows  like  Mrs.  Watklns  are  the  diffi- 
cult. It  16  hard  to  prove  anything  in  their 
cases.  Social  Security  hasn't  so  far  rendered 
much  assistance  to  them.  And  in  some  In- 
stances there  Is  no  medical  reports.  I  realize 
that.  But  In  others  there  are.  they  Just  dont 
have — these  are  people  that  you  are  dealing 
with  Just — we  feel  that  Social  Security  could 
do  a  better  Job  to  help  them,  talk  to  them 
and  try  to  get  information  out  of  them  as  to 
where  these  medical  reports  are  and  that  Is 
the  biggest  trouble  that  I  have  found:  that 
Social  Security  really  isn't  doing  the  Job 
that  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Otherwise,  why 
should  they  come  to  me  for  help? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Cody. 

(The  following  supplemental  statement 
was  submitted  for  the  record : ) 

The  purpose  of  this  extension  of  remarks 
is  to  provide  further  details  of  the  case  of 
Evle  Watklns.  discussed  by  Clara  Cody  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  May  19.  and  to 
emphasize  that  the  case  of  Evle  Watklns  is 
representative  of  a  broad  group  of  cases 
which  are  not  receiving  adequate  assistance 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
These  remarks  conclude  with  several  specific 
changes  recommended  in  the  hope  of  making 
the  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  this  particular  class 
of  beneficiaries. 

The  Information  provided  herein,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  Representative  Bur- 
ton niade  during  the  hearings  and  to  the  re- 
quest of  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
made  after  the  hearings,  is  tendered  in  the 
hope  that  It  will  not  be  accepted  as  proof 
merely  of  one  irregularity,  but  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  as  representative 
of  the  lack  of  assistance  many  claimants  for 
black  lung  benefits  are  receiving.  The  wit- 
nesses, a  person  with  special  training  In  as- 
sisting people  with  Federal  Black  Lung 
claims  and  a  licensed  attorney,  are  now  han- 
dling the  development  of  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Watklns  and  feel  that  they  can  do  so  ade- 
quately. 

/.  The  Case  of  Evie  Wotkins 
The  facts  of  the  case  of  Evle  Watklns  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Evle  Watklns.  age  69.  Route  2.  Box  107. 
Payetteville.  West  Virginia,  unremarried 
widow,  husband — Henry  Watklns,  Social  Se- 
curity Account  No.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  date  of 
death:  May  23,  1962,  at  age  76— Mrs.  Watklns' 
present  Income:  $136.00  per  month  in  Social 
Security  Retirement  benefits. 

2.  Mrs.  Watkins  applied  for  Federal  Black 
Lung  Benefits  In  April,  1970.  at  the  Beckley 
District  OITlce  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Later  on  December  14.  1970,  she 
was  called  In  for  what  was  apparently  a  very 
complete  Interview  which  Included  an  ex- 
haustive summary  of  the  places  Mr.  Watkins 
had  received  medical  attention  and  the 
places  where  medical  reports  describing  his 
condition  might  be  available.  Subsequently 
the  claim  was  denied  at  the  Initial  considera- 
tion stage.  On  January  26.  1971.  Mrs.  Watkins 
and  another  woman  saw  a  representative  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  at  a  field 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  Payetteville,  West  Virginia,  which  inter- 
view took  about  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Watkins 
asked  that  her  claim  be  reconsidered  and 
the  representative  asked  Mrs.  Watklns  If  she 
had  any  new  evidence.  She  replied  that  she 
had  no  new  evidence  and  the  representative 
asked  her  why  then  was  she  applying  for  re- 
consideration. The  reply  of  Mrs.  Watklns  was 
that  her  husband  was  suffering  from  short- 
ness of  breath  when  he  died. 


At  this  Interview  the  repH-esentatlve  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  did  not  sug- 
gest any  further  steps  which  Mrs.  Watkins 
could  taki,  nor  did  he  oSer  any  explicit 
forms  of  assistance.  On  April  16.  1971,  Mrs. 
Watkins  came  to  Mrs.  Clara  Cody  for  help 
with  her  claim  at  a  local  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Disabled  Miners  and  Widows. 
Mrs  Cody  interviewed  Mrs.  Watklns  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  out  additional  evidence 
concerning  the  cause  of  death  of  Mr.  Wat- 
klns. Mrs.  Cody  was  finally  able  to  obtain  re- 
ports from  the  Oak  HIU  (W.  Va.)  Hospital 
which  Indicate,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Watkins  was  suffering  from  an  advanced  pul- 
monary condition  and  had  "nodulations"  on 
his  lungs. 

3.  Mr.  Watkins  worked  for  fifty  (50)  years 
In  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  performing 
numerous  Jobs  from  hand  loading  to  super- 
vision. He  developed  difficulty  breathing  and 
suffered  from  shortness  of  breath.  The  short- 
ness of  breath  was  marked  upon  exertion, 
such  as  climbing  stairs,  etc.  Due  to  his  de- 
clining health,  Mr.  'Watkins  had  to  curtail  his 
gardening  work  and  finally  had  to  give  up 
gardening.  At  night,  he  would  suffer  from 
coughing  spells  and  chest  seizures  and  would 
have  to  get  out  of  bed  and  go  outside  to  catch 
his  breath. 

4.  In  order  to  establish  her  eligibility  for 
Federal  Black  Lung  Benefits.  Mrs.  Watklns 
must  prove  that  her  husband's  death  was 
"due  to  pneumoconiosis."  This  can  l>e  proven 
under  i  411(c)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  &  Safety  Act  by  showing  that  Mr 
Watklns  vrorked  ten  (10)  years  in  the  nation's 
underground  coal  mines  and  that  his  death 
was  due  to  a  "respirable  disease."  The  prob- 
lem In  this  case,  and  apparently  the  reason 
why  the  claim  was  denied  Initially,  is  that 
the  death  certificate  of  Mr.  Watklns  gives  as 
the  cause  of  death  "coronary  occlusion." 
When  Mrs.  Cody  obtained  the  reports  from 
the  Oak  Hill  Hospital,  she  was  told  that  the 
same  reports  had  not  been  requested  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
previously,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  evi- 
dence was  probably  known  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  or  should  have  been 
known,  given  the  lengthy  Initial  interview 
performed  at  the  Beckley  District  Office.  It 
was  apparently  only  through  Mrs.  Cody's  ef- 
forts that  the  report  from  the  Oak  Hill  Hos- 
pital suggesting  that  Mr.  Watklns  was  Indeed 
suffering  from  a  "respirable  disease"  that 
created  any  hope  In  this  case. 

When  Mrs.  Cody  went  to  the  Beckley  Dis- 
trict Office  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration on  AprU  27.  1971.  she  asked  to  see  the 
claim  file  of  Mrs.  Watkins'  claim  but  was  told 
that  the  file  was  In  Baltimore.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  inform  Mrs.  Cody  that  as  a 
representative  she  had  a  right  to  see  the  claim 
file  or  that  the  office  would  expedite  any  re- 
quest she  might  have  to  see  the  claim  file 
Mrs.  Cody  submitted  the  medical  reports  she 
had  obtained  for  Mrs.  Watkins  and  discussed 
further  points  with  the  representative  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Ultimately. 
she  was  told  by  the  representative  that  she 
was  "meddling"  lu  the  case  of  Mrs.  Watklns 
and  tliat  the  representative  would  rather  see 
Mrs.  Cody  submit  any  further  reports  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  using  en- 
velopes he  provided  her  with  rather  than  hav- 
ing her  come  into  the  office  and  continuing 
her  "meddling." 

77  The  general  need  of  applicants  for  federal 
black  lung  benefits  not  note  brtnp  mef  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration 

Mrs.  Cody,  who  has  received  special  train- 
ing from  the  Appalachian  Research  and  De- 
fense Fund  of  Charleston.  West  Virginia,  in 
helping  other  persons  with  their  Federal 
Black  Lung  claims,  has  been  In  contact  with 
hundreds  of  widows  and  has  provided  Indi- 
vidual counseling  to  more  than  100  widows 
throughout  Fayette  County  and  nearby  coun- 
ties In  West  Virginia.  Based  on  this  experi- 
ence, Mrs.  Codv  feels  that   the  case  of  Mrs. 
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Wstklns  U  repres«Qtative  of  what  ts  hap- 
pening In  many  c«a«*  where  widows  have 
claims  which  require  some  "digging"  to 
secure  the  required  evidence.  The  claimants 
are  not  inXormed  ot  the  need  to  get  other 
evidence  or  what  the  Oither  evidence  should 
show  and  apparently  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  not  doing  the  type  of  dig- 
ging required. 

The  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense 
Fund  has  found  It  necessary  to  offer  train- 
ing to  volunteers  from  coal  mining  commu- 
nities who  help  persons  baclt  in  their  own 
communities  with  problems  arising  from 
their  Federal  Black  Lung  claims.  Clara  Cody 
Is  one  such  tratneee.  James  Haviland  in  his 
worlc  as  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Appalachian 
Research  and  Defense  Fund  represents  more 
than  thirty  black  lung  claimants  on  an  In- 
dividual baals  and  has  counseled  other 
numerous  groups  and  individuals  concern- 
ing certain  aspects  of  the  Federal  Black  Lung 
Program.  The  training  and  individual  coun- 
seling has  cotisisted  primarily  of  encouraging 
claimants  to  identify  the  reasons  they  have 
been  denied  and  to  gather  needed,  relevant 
evidence.  This  type  of  assistance  and  training 
is  necessarv  because  a  substantial  number 
of  people  who  are  denied  benefits  do  not.  on 
their  own,  undertake  a  course  of  rational 
claim  analysis:  nor  do  they  effectively  receive 
such  needed  assistance  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  despite  assertions  of 
the  Administration  to  the  contrary.  In  many 
cases  the  only  post-denial  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  con- 
sists of  helping  claimants  to  execute  an  ap- 
peal form — as  was  done  in  the  above-de- 
hcribed  case  of  Evie  Watkins. 

The  fact  that  the  training  offered  by  tlie 
Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Fund  has 
Ijeen  so  well  received  and  is  in  such  demand, 
and  the  fact  that  the  assistance  needed  in  the 
individual  cases  which  Clara  Cody  and  James 
Haviland  counsel,  proves  that  there  Is  a  de- 
mand for  advice  and  assistance  among  many 
miners  and  widows  who  have  been  denied 
Federal  Black  Lung  benefils.  which  need  Is 
not  now  being  met  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

///.  Changes  in  Social  Serjirity  Administra- 
tion policy  and  in  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  necessary  to  remedy 
problems  discussed  above 

A.  Recognition  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration that  many  Federal  Black  Lung 
lases  are  not  receiving  adequate  assistance 
and  an  afjirinatife  program  to  disseminate  to 
all  Federal  Black  Lung  claimants  infonnation 
to  raise  their  level  of  understanding  of  the 
h!ack  lung  process  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Rather  than  treating  the  problems  raised 
bv  testimony  and  statements  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Black  Lung  Asboclatlon  as  Iso- 
lated individual  cases,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  should  recognl7e  that  a  .sig- 
nificant number  of  Federal  Black  Lung 
claimants  In  AppalHchIa  are  not  adequately 
Informed  and  do  not  understand  several  es- 
fontlal  concepts  neces.sary  to  minimal  citilm 
preparation.  A  reprt-sentative  list  of  these 
problems  follows: 

1  Many  claimants  In  Appnlachla  are  un- 
able to  rationally  nnalyze  the  reastm  they 
have  been  denied  to  the  end  that  they  can 
recognize  the  needed,  relevant  types  of  proof 
necessary  for  svicce.'^sful  claim  development. 
Despite  the  accuracy  of  the  t>oller  plate  type 
of  notice  provided  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  claimants  of  the  reason  they 
have  been  denied,  it  Is  our  experience  that 
numerous  claimants  with  limited  education 
.iiid  experience  in  dealing  with  government 
do  not.  in  fact,  understand  which  eligibility 
criterion  or  criteria  they  do  not  need;  and, 
iipcordingly.  they  do  not  identify  and  obtain 
relevant  forms  of  proof. 

2.  Federal  Black  Lung  claimants  should  be 
specifically  and  effectively  informed  that 
ultimately  It  Is  their  own  Job  to  win  their 
own   claims.   It   is  not  questioned   that  th« 


usual  representation  by  the  Social  Security 
AdmlniatratloD  that  It  will  "help"  a  black 
lung  claimant  U  not  made  In  good  faith, 
rather  the  problem  is  that  many  claimants 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  legal  or  adminis- 
trative procedures  do  not  really  understand 
the  significance  of  their  bearing  the  burden 
of  proof. 

3.  Claimants  should  be  Informed  that  they 
will  want  to  be  selective  in  seeking  out  the 
all-important  medical  evidence  of  the  sepa- 
THte  questions  of  the  existence  of  black  lung 
and  the  presence  of  "total  disability."  If  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  to  continue 
to  require  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  medi- 
cal evidence,  which  it  is  now  requiring, 
claimants  should  be  Informed  of  the  fact 
that  medical  evidence  is  basically  opinion 
evidence  and  that  In  developing  their  own 
claims  they  would  naturally  be  well  advised 
to  appreciate  the  well  known  and  established 
fact  that  doctors  have  different  leanings  and 
opinions.  For  example,  claimants  should  be 
Informed  of  the  radiologist  who  consistently 
"over  read"  or  "under  read"  chest  X-rays. 
Claimants  should  be  Informed  of  the  com- 
pleteness or  lack  of  completene.s8  of  different 
breathing  tests  that  are  available.  The  fact 
that  the  claimant  can  prove  "total  disability" 
with  blood  ga«  studies  and  other  sophisti- 
cated medical  tests  under  20  CFR  410.403(a) 
-should  be  spelled  out  effectively  to  claimants. 
Claimants  should  also  be  informed  of  the 
completeness  of  such  tests,  the  differences 
of  administration  of  these  tests  In  the  few 
pulmonary  laboratories  which  exist  in  Appa- 
lachia,  and  the  leanings  of  the  physicians 
who  administer  the  tests. 

In  most  canes  when  the  claimant  is  repre- 
sented by  a  private  attorney,  the  chief  benefit 
of  representation  is  that  the  attorney  knows 
the  best  sources  of  medical  evidence  and  will 
.see  that  the  claimant  approaches  tradition- 
ally favorable  physicians  and  testing  facilities 
for  needed  medical  evidence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion should  not  compile  and  make  available 
such   information  to  claimants. 

4.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
sliould  aggre.sslvely  inform  the  claimants 
of  basic  rights  essential  to  adeqviate  claim 
development  and  the  Administration  should 
develop  procediires  to  effecttiate  rather  than 
defeat  several  of  the  claimant's  basic  rights. 
For  instance,  some  of  the  more  important 
rights  which  are  not  now  adequately  ex- 
plained to  claimant's,  f<r  adequately  appreci- 
ated by  claimants  are  as  follows: 

(a»  The  right  of  the  claimant  to  select  a 
physician  and  testing  facility  of  his  own 
choice:  and 

;b)  The  rlyht  of  the  claimant  to  request 
reimbursement  for  reai>onable  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, detailing  the  millions  of  dollars 
expended  for  medical  tests,  while  impressive 
by  thetnselves.  are  used  to  cover  up  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Administration  to  inform  claim- 
ants of  the  need  to  exercise  the  above  two 
rights  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  That 
Is,  claimants  should  have  medical  tests  per- 
formed by  a  physician  of  their  choice  and 
paid  for  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion These  two  rights  used  in  conjunction 
should  be  used  to  encourage  claimants  to 
obtain  their  own  te.«ts.  The  Administration 
has  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  medical  teets. 
but  the  tests  have  been  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  facilities  of  the  Administration's 
own  choosing  on  claimants  who  have  no  idea 
whatsoever  that  they  can  request  reimburse- 
ment for  examination  by  doctors  of  their  own 
choice. 

(c)  The  right  of  the  claimant  to  prompt 
access  to  his  claim  file  so  that  be  himself 
may  analyze  his  case  as  fully  as  possible. 

5.  If  the  claimant  does  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  above  considerations,  or 
if  the  claimant  feels  he  needs  assistance 
with  his  claim,  then  the  Social  Security 
Administration     should     inform     him    spe- 


clflcally  of  the  services  which  It  can  and 
cannot  render,  and  the  serrloes  whlcb  a 
qualified  attorney  or  other  qualified  rep- 
resentative can  and  cannot  render.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  at  that  time 
should  also  Inform  the  claimant  of  the 
benefits  which  private  representation  has 
(obtaining  an  experienced  representative  who 
is  obligated  to  pursue  only  the  interests  of 
his  client)  and  the  detriments.  I.e.  the  cost 
of  representation.  In  the  case  the  claimant 
does  express  an  Interest  in  obtaining  private 
representation,  then  the  Administration 
should  further  Inform  him  of  the  nature  of 
the  attorney-client  relationship,  including 
the  fact  thst  the  claimant  can  terminate  the 
relationship  and  can  negotiate  the  fee. 

B.  The  Federal  Black  Lung  Regulations 
proniulg«t,ed  bv  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  should  be  reformed  to 
reduce  the  excessive  and  unwarranted  re- 
liance on  medical  evidence. 

C.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
should  assume  an  active  role  in  making  avail- 
able facilities  which  can  administer  the  more 
advanced  multiple  exposure  chest  X-ray  and 
blood-gas  breathing  procedure  not  required, 
but  acceptable  and  necessary  In  proving 
many  Federal  Black  Lung  claims. 

The  position  of  the  Administration  thus 
far  has  been  that  adequate  factlltiee  are 
available.  However,  this  means  only  facilities 
which  adniiniater  the  single  X-ray  and  simple 
ventllatioti~*e8t8  required  under  20  CFR  404 
lal  and  403 lb)  on  a  mass.  Impersonal  basis, 
and  not  facilities  such  as  the  X-ray  and  pul- 
monary laboratories  at  the  Beckley  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Hospital  (West  Virginia)  which 
administer  more  sophisticated  and  valuable 
medical  test.s. 

Mr  MiLi.ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  wit- 
ness will  be  Mr.  Verlan  Golden,  from  Knox 
County.  Ky. 

Mr  ijOLDEN.  Let  me  start  from  the  experi- 
ence that  I  have  had  with  black  lung.  When 
black  lung  was  established  by  law.  I  met  with 
elglit  social  secvirity  men  from  OEO  all 
around  the  Nation.  They  told  us  some  tips 
that  the  S:)clal  Security  would  attempt  to  do 
before  this  ever  happened. 

Some  of  the  experiences  that  I  have  hsMl  Is 

I  first  started  signing  people  up  on  black 
lung,  approximately  400  people,  and  four  of 
them  out  of  400  In  my  knowings  have  re- 
ceived black  lung  benefits.  Two  of  them  died; 
one  of  them  died  within  2  days  after  he  got 

II  One  of  them  died  within  4  weelcs. 

I  have  visited  several  people  that  have 
black  lung  applications  that  have  been 
turr.ed  down  for  several  different  reasons.  I 
have  visited  people  and  got  their  names  that 
are  on  public  assistance  from  having  black 
lung  In  the  second  degree  measuring  a  diam- 
eter of  2.1,  2.3.  The  papers  stated  that  they 
were  denied  because  they  didn't  meet  the 
guidelines  set  forth  In  the  law  that  it  re- 
quired that  you  had  silicosis  in  the  third 
degree. 

I  have  with  me  a  piece  of  paper  that  I 
sl«iied  up  eight  self-enrolleea  for  black  lung, 
who  had  worked  25  and  35  years  in  the  coal 
mines.  The  Social  Security  Office  Informed 
them  that  they  were  not  eligible  to  process 
their  claims  becau.se  lliey  worked  for  a  main- 
stream program. 

I  got  on  the  phone  and  called  the  Social 
Security  Office  and  he  tells  me  a  different  tale. 
We  people  that  go  down  to  the  Social  Security 
Office  are  misled,  abused,  lied  to,  and  you 
name  it  we  can  furnish  It. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  state  this — and 
this  is  my  personal  opinion — that  my  experi- 
ence with  this  committee  should  have  been 
held  in  tlie  southern  pyart  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  coalfields  to  really  give  black 
lung  consideration  of  what  It  needs  because 
the  people  t^at  really  have  been  done  bad  on 
black  linig  couldn't  be  here  today  because 
they  are  in  too  bad  a  shape. 

Now.  you  were  talking  about  the  per- 
manent total  disability  from  coal  mines.  I 
have  clients  that  have  four  and  five  per- 
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manent  totaJ  dlaabllltles  and  states  on  the 
diameter  of  th«  black  lunc  and  tbey  have 
been  turned  down  for  tb«  reasons  that  tbey 
don't  meet  the  qualifications  under  the  black 
lung  law  for  two  and  three  different  reasons. 
And  there  Is  nobody  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  that  can  really  come  up  with  what  the 
Social  Security  means  when  they  are  talking 
atjout  total  and  permanent  disability.  And 
this  Is  one  of  the  faults  that  has  never  been 
clarified  for  the  people. 

When  you  talk  to  them  they  don't  know 
what  Social  Security  really  wants  and  I  don't 
think  the  Social  Security  really  knows  Itaelf 
what  they  want. 

And  for  my  personal  feeling  and  the  people 
that  sent  me  here  as  a  representative  to  them, 
we  don't  aim  to  put  up  with  It.  And  we  are 
going  to  take  every  effort  and  step  to  change 
some  of  the  laws  that  are  made  or  some  of 
the  people  of  the  offices  behind  it. 

Now.  we  feel  that  we  have  been  done  dirty 
in  Kentucky.  We  held  a  meeting  with  ap- 
proximately 400  people,  and  out  of  the  400 
people  there  had  been  only  four  people  that 
had  received  black  lung.  The  rest  of  them 
had  l>een  turned  down  for  some  reason  or 
another. 

Their  hospitals  are  not  equipped  to  take 
tests;  they  run  them  through  like  stock  and 
this  can  be  proved.  They  don't  give  them  time 
to  take  X-raya.  And  I  have  a  man  that  told 
me  that  he  went  and  was  X-rayed  and  turned 
down.  The  doctor  told  him  he  had  two  perfect 
lungs.  Be  said,  "Doc,  did  you  see  the  18-lnch 
■car  on  my  back  that  I  had  one  of  my  lungs 
removed?"  That  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that 
you  have  got  going  on  In  the  black  lung  serv- 
ices and  this  has  come  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

They  may  not  l>e  aware  of  this.  But  there 
Is  one  place  they  can  be  aware  of  this  and  I 
think  It  Is  this  committee's  place  and  duties 
to  take  steps  to  see  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  enforces  the  law  that  Is  al- 
ready applied. 

And  I  thank  you  for  being  here  and  thank 
you  for  hearing  our  case. 

Mr.  Hawkxns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oolden. 

Mr.  Miller,  would  you  present  your  next 
witness? 

Mr.  MnxES.  The  next  witness,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  Mr.  Clifford  Lane. 

Mr.  Lanx.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  that  was  talked  about  earlier  this 
morning  of  how  they  do  It  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  In  our  community.  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  them  that  went  to  the  hospital 
for  testa.  They  stood  about  60  of  us  back  In 
the  hall  so  they  would  take  10  at  a  time. 
Say.  "Boys,  get  your  shirts  off,  get  your 
Shirts  off."  And  I  would  be  safe  In  saying 
that  10  or  11  minutes  they  would  X-ray 
the  10,  then  bring  In  10  more.  And  It  was 
the  same  way  all  day  I  was  there. 

I  am  safe  In  saying  that  they  X-rayed 
70  within  6  hours.  So  we  go  back  to  the 
Social  Security  Board.  They  say,  "well,  boys, 
they  have  turned  you  down.  You  have  got 
to  do  this,  you  have  got  to  get  your  medical 
reports."  So  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
that  county  Just  aren't  able  to  pay  a  doctor 
$S0  or  $60  or  maybe  $100  for  a  physical  ex- 
amination  that  is  required  for  black  lung. 

So  that  Is  their  big  problem  down  there. 

Mr.  BtraTON.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Burton? 

Mr.  BtniTON.  It  was  precisely  because  we 
believed  this  would  be  a  problem  that  poor 
people  simply  cannot  afford  to  make  their 
case,  if  you  will,  by  getting  enough  medical 
data  that  the  Social  Security  Office,  social 
security  people  are  clearly  and  flatly  required 
to  pay  for  all  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
or  obligations  Incurred  In  developing  the 
medical  aspect  of  the  claim. 

There  may  be  some  misunderstanding.  I  do 
have  trouble  l>eUevlng  that  Social  Security 
Is  rejecting  these  claims,  although  that  is 
something  I  think  the  staff  should  look  Into. 

I  do  fear  the  possibility  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  enough  uncertain  about  It  that  tbey 
are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance,  that  Social 


Security  wUl  assume  this  debt  If  they  Incur 
It  by  getting  examinations. 

But  the  law  Is  clear  and  I  would  hope 
Social  Security  would  make  some  efforts  to 
see  that  that  is  made  clearer  In  terms  of 
the  people  who  think  they  have  got  a  valid 
claim. 

But  the  law  Is  clear  In  that  respect.  I 
would  hope  Social  Security  Is  not  rejecting 
any  such  claims  and  I  think  there  may  be 
some  misunderstanding  In  terms  of  the  ap- 
plicants and  potential  beneficiaries  under 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  Hawkims.  Mr.  Lane,  what  office  of  the 
Social  Security  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Ci-irroaD  Lane.  Corbln.  Ky. 

Mr.  Erlenbobn.  Mr.  Golden,  did  you  want 
to  add  something? 

Mr.  Golden.  Lane,  in  his  statement,  I 
think  left  out  something  that  Is  vitally  im- 
portant. Mr.  Lane  Is  retired  as  a  social  se- 
curity black  lung. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Lane? 

Mr.  CufToao  Lane.  Yes;  they  took  me  out 
of  the  mine  In  1961  with  black  lung.  They 
have  taken  me  to  the  miners'  hospital.  I 
stayed  there  a  couple  of  weeks  and  I  really 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work.  I  didn't  see  how 
I  could  make  It  on  a  social  security  check. 
They  told  me  to  go  home  and  try  a  week  and 
not  try  to  go  back  to  work.  Just  fool  around 
at  home  and  come  back.  So  when  I  came 
back  to  the  hospital  they  brought  a  man 
from  Knoxvllle  to  take  a  stereo  picture  of 
my  lungs  and  gave  me  a  blood  test  and  they 
gave  me  the  whole  works,  that  was  all,  and 
they  told  me  they  said  you  might  Just  as 
well  go  home  and  forget  about  work.  Tou 
will  never  work  no  more. 

Now.  so  this  black  lung  has  denied  me  for 
It,  which  they  cut  me  out  In  1961  with  a 
total  disability. 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Have  you  told  your  Congress- 
man that? 

Mr.  OoLj>EN.  What  Congressman? 

Mr.  BumroN.  Well,  I  would  hope  the  staff 
would  get  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  can  see  that  this  specific  matter  Is  at 
least  pursued. 

Would  you  object  to  giving  \w  your  name 
and  address  now? 

Mr.  CufTOBO  Lane.  No. 

Mr.  BtnrroN.  What  Is  your  name? 

Mr.  Clutobd  Lane.  Clifford  Lane. 

Mr.  BuKTO.N'.  What  is  your  mailing  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Lane? 

Mr.  Ci^rroED  Lane.  Route  2,  Corbln.  Ky. 

Mr.  BuETON.  We  will  pursue  your  Individ- 
ual case.  That  Is  maybe  nice  for  you,  and 
hopefully  you  are  successful,  but  It  doesn't 
help  the  general  problem  much,  but  at  least 
we  will  go  to  work  on  that. 

Mr.  iJSxLua..  The  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Steven 
Clark,  lawyer  for  the  Mountain  Peoples 
Rights.  Inc..  In  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  the  last  two  or  so  years  I 
have  been  representing  miners  In  various 
types  of  disability  claims,  primarily  before 
welfare  agencies  and  also  Involving  social 
security  matters. 

It  appeared  to  us  when  social  security  deci- 
sions began  to  come  down  that  a  vast  number 
were  being  denied.  And  It  appeared  that  we 
had  on  our  hands  a  crisis  situation.  This  was 
confirmed  when  congressmen  began  making 
statistics  available  and  It  appeared  that  Ken- 
tucky had  the  lowest  rate  of  awards  of  any 
of  the  States  that  were  reported. 

I  believe  the  current  figures  are  that  Ken- 
tucky's proportion  of  awards  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  26  percent,  whereas  the 
national  average  is  60  percent. 

Recently,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion had  statements  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  there  is 
a  crisis.  This  may  mean  that  there  are  fewer 
eligible  miners  In  Kentucky.  I  think  these 
statements  beg  the  Issue. 

I  feel  that  the  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation there  may  have  a  little  to  do  with  what 
Is  causing  the  denials.  I  think  the  factors 
that  are  causing  denials  are  the  way  the  law 


Is  being  administered  at  the  local  offices  In 
part,  and  also  the  problem  results  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  medical  testing  facilities. 
You  have  hea^d  of  some  of  the  miners  speak 
of  some  of  the  problems  they  had  had. 

Congressman  Burton  said  it  was  quite  clear 
that  social  security  is  to  pay  for  medical  ex- 
aminations. I  do  not  know  a  single  miner, 
and  I  have  been  In  contact  with  many,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  who  has  received  any 
reimbursement.  Now.  maybe  some  day  ulti- 
mately some  of  these  people  that  I  have 
talked  to  will  receive  reimbursement.  People 
do  not  know  that  they  should  be  requesting 
it  in  many  cases. 

In  any  event,  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  thrust  of  the  policy  has  been  that 
we  will  supply  you  with  an  examination  at 
Government  cost.  Why  worry  about  the  doc- 
tor of  your  choice  In  a  sense  is  what  they  are 
saying. 

Mr.  BtTRTON.  At  this  point  may  I  request 
the  staff  to  direct  a  letter  to  HEW  that  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  points  made,  the  number 
of  requests  by  applicants  for  the  payment 
directly  to  the  provider  of  the  service  or  re- 
imbursement of  the  cost  of  the  service  and 
the  rightful  acceptance  or  rejection  of  those 
requests.  And  also,  the  total  amounts  paid 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
either  providers  of  service  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement   to    the    claimants. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  the  staff 
Is  directed  to  direct  that  Inquiry  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Claek.  I  hope  I  can  provide  further  de- 
tail and  clarity  In  a  written  statement  at  a 
later  time  on  that  particular  Issue. 

In  any  event,  what  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  Is  that  there  have  been  problems  in 
the  administration,  among  them  are  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

I  might  explain  that  Mr.  Golden  was  talk- 
ing about  denial  of  men  In  the  mainstream 
program.  There  have  been  precedents  In  the 
courts  on  social  security  claims  saying  that 
this  activity  Is  not  suttstantlal  gainful  activ- 
ity, yet  the  men  seem  to  be  denied  on  this 
basis. 

Also  miners  have  called  to  our  attention 
where  claims  have  been  withdrawn.  There  Is 
one  Instance  where  It  appears,  I  can't  docu- 
ment this  yet  because  I  haven't  got  the  rec- 
ord from  Social  Security,  where  the  claim 
was  withdrawn  without  any  clear  expression 
of  Intent  by  the  miner  to  have  It  withdrawn. 
It  appears  that  where  there  Is  a  questionable 
claim  where  the  miner  Is  working,  a  with- 
drawal Is  being  solicited.  I  can't  tell  you  the 
magnitude  of  this.  I  know  that  this  Just 
seems  to  be  happening. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  miner,  you  know, 
is  free  to  pursue  bis  claim.  He  la  not  told  al- 
ways that  he  absolutely  can't.  But  the  facts 
are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  told 
that  the  administration  doesn't  have  time 
to  process  his  claim.  He  Is  discouraged, 
whether  It  is  done  Intentionally  or  not. 

Mr.  BiTBTON.  Is  your  statement  that  a 
miner  currently  working  who  files  a  claim 
is  encouraged  to  withdraw  the  claim? 

Mr.  Clakk.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiTETON.  The  entire  purpoee  for  per- 
mitting a  claim  to  be  filed,  even  though  a 
man  may  be  earning  an  amount  under  the 
retirement  test  that  Invalidates  his  receiv- 
ing benefits,  I  would  hope  would  be  self- 
evident.  In  a  situation  as  you  stated  the 
claim  can  be  approved  because  the  man  has 
In  effect  total  disability  but  he  Is  out  of  the 
ball  game  Just  temporarily  so  long  as  his 
earnings  preclude  him  from  receiving  a  bene- 
fit. This  was  the  only  way  to  achieve  what 
I  suspect  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
the  differing  results  In  Pennsylvania  and 
other  places. 

In  Pennsylvania  they  had  a  law  that  pro- 
vided a  benefit.  So  people  could  at  an  earlier 
point  in  time  file  the  claim  and,  therefore, 
accumulate  medical  records  l>efore  they  were 
lost.  Whereas  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, you  didn't  have  such  a  law.  So  these 
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medtcAl  records  w«re  lost,  and  the  bcisls  upon 
which  you  oould  prove  your  cl«lm.  And  the 
whole  point  w«a  to  get  those  record*  Into  » 
safe  place.  If  you  wUI,  so  that  no  one  ma. 
be  Ineligible  to  receive  payment  becauae  he 
Is  still  working  and  hla  earned  Income  is 
such  that  the  payments  are  reduced  to  zero. 
We  wanted  those  claims  to  be  valid  and  view 
the  point  in  time  of  4,  6,  or  6  years  from  now 
when  that  man,  the  pneumonconlosls  may 
set  Into  the  point  where  that  man  can  no 
longer  work.  So  these  men  are  being  given 
very  bad  advice  as  It  affects  themselves.  And 
t.'iese  claims.  In  efTect.  should  stay  on  file 
with  the  medical  reports. 

Mr.  Cijuuc.  All  too  often,  though.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  records  are  either  not  gath- 
ered or  they  are  gathered  to  a  certain  point 
but  not  really  adequately  gathered  and  ade- 
quate tests  aren't  given  and  the  man  will  ul- 
timately withdraw  his  claim  without  under- 
standing what  has  happened  because  he  has 
not  been  so  advised. 

Turning  away  from  the  procedural  prob- 
lems that  miners  have  been  having — and  I 
don't  think  I  have  given  you  really  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  full  picture.  There 
are  many  more  problems  that  we  have  heard 
of  and  I  will  communicate  them  with  you 
later  In  writing,  if  that  Is  all  right. 

In  Kentucky,  we  have  a  difficult  problem 
scheduling  adequate  medical  exams.  We 
heard  earlier  today  from  one  of  the  Ckingress- 
men  from  Pennsylvania  that  doctors  are  paid 
by  the  State  to  do  evaluations  for  coal  work- 
ers pneumoconloals.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  that  works  there.  But  I  know  in  Ken- 
tucky there  are  very  few  doctors  whose 
salaries  are  provided  by  the  State  and  the 
few  that  are  say  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  pneumoconiosis.  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  factors  like  this 
when  we  want  to  understand  why  the  award 
rate  la  so  low  In  Kentucky. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the 
miners  there  are  younger  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  have  black  lung.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  miners  there  have 
worked  In  less  mechanized  mines  because 
It  Is  not  quite  clear  that  the  mines  In  Ken- 
tucky are  any  cleaner  than  they  are  else- 
where. It  wasn't  clear  In  the  case  of  the 
Plnley  mines  in  Hyden  where  the  explosion 
took  place  around  New  Year's. 

So  I  feel  that  the  claims  by  miners  have  to 
be  given  careful  consideration.  Maybe  there 
Is  no  systematic  way  to  do  this.  But  I  think 
you  win  And,  If  you  reaUy  want  to  find  out 
bow  this  law  Is  being  administered,  that  the 
miners  would  be  able  to  give  you  an  awful 
lot  of  Information  as  to  how  the  law  Is  ac- 
tually working. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Mni.ni.  The  last  witness  will  be  Mr. 
James  Havlland.  lawyer  for  Appalachian  He- 
search  and  Defense  Fund  In  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Mr.  HavOiSNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  Join  In  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  and  say  that 
my  experience  In  West  Virginia  In  the  last  3 
years  dealing  with  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fit cases  and  then  Federal  black  lung  oases 
Is  very  similar  to  his  In  Kentucky. 

So  as  not  to  repeat  Mr.  Clark,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  H.S.  43  dealing 
with  the  offsets.  The  Black  Lung  Association 
favors  H.R.  43,  but  would  aak  that  It  be  ex- 
panded to  prohibit  offsetting  Federal  black 
lung  benefits  and  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  where  the  State 

Mr.  BusTON.  May  I  Interrupt  you  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  Uavo-and.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml-  Burton.  For  a  whole  variety  of  reasons 
th  .t  isn't  going  to  be  a  successful  avenue. 
Our  dilemma  was  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
gups  In  coverage.  The  thrust  of  the  represen- 
bxtlon  was  you  have  not  only  an  uneven  gap 
but  an  Inadequate  level.  As  to  our  colleagues, 
this  would  be  the  last  time  in  their  political 
lives  that  they  would  accept  a  similar  kind 


of  effort,  if  we  then  start  swltcblng  signals 
on  them  and  eliminated  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation offset. 

But  we  made  it  perfectly  dear  without  any 
possibility  of  doubling  back,  If  you  will, 
that  If  they  gave  us  this  benefit — and  It  Is 
now,  what,  (250  to  $300  million  a  year,  so  It 
Is  not  a  minor  benefit  Item.  Our  colleagues 
did  provide  It  on  the  K,ssurances  we  weren't 
going  to  change  the  signals  and  eliminate 
the  offset. 

Whether  or  not  I  am  In  agreement  with 
you  Is  not  the  point  I  am  making.  It  Is  Just 
a  practical  matter  that  Is  one  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  much  business  on. 

Perhaps  you  could  spend  some  time  In 
some  other  point. 

Mr  Haviland.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Well,  the  Black  Lung  Association  favors 
without  qualification  H.R.  18  and  42.  I  would 
like  to  take  some  time  discussing  H  R.  6703. 
In  answer  to  a  problem  that  was  raised  this 
morning,  the  first  part  of  6702  deals  wl*h  the 
definition  of  total  disability  and  would  make 
It  so  that  a  man  would  be  considered  to  be 
totally  disabled  only  If  he  could  not  return 
to  his  former  work  as  a  coal  miner. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  provision  would 
create  an  Inequity  because  between  the 
treatment  of  coal  miners  and  persons  in 
other  professions  and  occupations. 

On  the  face  of  It,  It  certainly  does  seem  to 
create  an  Inequity,  but  there  are  several 
reasons  why  there  reedly  Isn't  an  inequity 

First  of  all,  the  test  of  total  disability  we 
are  talking  about  says  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nition of  223(d)  of  the  Sociai  Security  Act 
and  it  says  that  a  man  is  totally  disabled  If 
he  cannot  engage  In  substantial  work  In  any 
Job  theoretically,  theoretically  available  In 
the  national  economy. 

This  so-called  national  employability  test 
discriminates  against  Appalachian  coal 
miners  for  several  reasons.  And  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  definition  of  the 
total  disability  ran  and  should  be  changed. 

In  the  first  place,  Appalachian  coal  miners 
are  very  immobile.  "They  are  not  likely  to 
move  to  other  regions  of  the  country  where 
employment  Is  more  likely  to  be  available. 
Other  forms  of  employment  in  the  Ap- 
palachian hills  and  mountains  are  not  gen- 
erally available  for  persons  without  ad- 
vanced education.  Coal  miners,  by  and  large, 
have  non- transferable  skills.  So  they  can't 
move.  In  addition  to  being  unable  to  move 
physically  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
they  cannot  move  their  skills  to  another 
part  of  the  country  and  make  a  living. 

Also,  coal  miners  who  are  disabled  tend  to 
be  of  advancing  age  and  diminished  physical 
capacity.  And  they  present  a  very,  very  poor 
prospect  to  prospective  employers  who  would 
possibly  be  faced  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  private  Insurance  costs. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
change  In  the  definition  can  be  made  con- 
sistent and  It  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
soclal  security  program  because  the  Federal 
black  lung  program  Is  a  special  purpKise  pro- 
gram financed  from  general  revenues,  where- 
as the  social  security  program  Is  financed 
from  payroll  deductions  and  there  Is  more 
reasons  in  that  program  for  making  the 
standards  uniform.  The  Federal  black  lung 
program  is  special  purpose  legislation. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  5702  concerns  the  policy  of  6702 
that  a  negative  X-ray  cannot  provide  a  basis 
for  dental  of  a  black  lung  claim.  The  prob- 
lem here  Is  not  that  there  shouldn't  be 
some  medical  basis  for  the  finding  of  dis- 
ability, but  the  problem  Is,  rather,  that  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, based  on  my  experience  with  them, 
I  think  their  determlnators  at  all  levels  are 
obsessed  with  proof  of  disability  by  some 
very  objective  means  such  as  a  line  on  a 
graph  or  a  spot  on  an  X-ray  or  certain 
laboratory  findings.  And  In  many  cases  dis- 
ability simply  cannot  be  determined  this 
way. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  one  closing 
remark  about  th«  tiirust  of  6702  and  try  to 
tl«  in  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made 
earlier. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  all  of  us  can  only 
have  admiration  for  the  fine  Job  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  does  In 
handling  their  complex  and  demanding  work. 
My  admiration  does  not  extend,  however,  to 
what  I  characterize  as  a  difficult  or  hard 
case,  the  hard  disability  case.  Disability  can 
be  very,  very  difficult  to  prove.  You  have  con- 
flicting medical  reports,  conflicting  doctors 
theories,  and  so  forth. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  in  these  cases  the 
Soclal  Security  Administration  Is  not  pro- 
viding adequate  assistance  to  disabled  coal 
miners  In  the  Appalachian  region. 

Many  disabled  coal  miners  in  Appalachla,  I 
do  not  think,  are  adequately  prepared  to  deal 
with  a  large  bureaucracy  and  a  complex 
determination  process.  And  I  think  more 
assistance  should  be  provided 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Mn.LE«,  does  that  conclude  your  wit- 
nesses? 

Mr  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Burton? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
witnesses  and  urge  particularly  If  there  are 
bills  of  particulars,  to  send  them  to  our  sub- 
committee so  that  we  can  examine  any  of  the 
particulars  or  a  class  of  problems  or  a  specific, 
Individual  ease  We  will  work  at  processing 
them. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  done  quite  well  even 
though  there  are  whole  areas  of  the  admin- 
istration that  I  think  we  may  well  quarrel 
with.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I,  for 
one.  am  delighted  that  all  of  you  came  this 
distance  to  tell  us  how  this  law  is  working. 

I  truly  hope  the  worst  of  the  fears  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Illinois  are 
fulfilled,  that  in  time  to  come  our  colleagues 
will  do  something  that  will  be  deemed  as  a 
workmen's  compensation  precedent  and  we 
win  be  able  to  take  a  meaningful  national 
step  so  that  all  persons  who  have  been  robbed 
of  some  part  of  their  full  life  will  have  some 
tangible  recompense  to  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

But  send  us  those  letters  with  the  par- 
ticulars. It  Is  a  lot  easier  for  us  to  follow 
up  after  these  public  sessions  with  the  points 
that  you  have  raised. 

Mr   Hawkins.  Mr.  Erlenborn? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Let  me  ask  ihe  last  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Havlland,  In  referring  to,  I  think  It 
was  5703,  you  take  Issue  with  the  observation 
I  made  this  morning  that  the  test  of  the 
total  permanent  disability  should  be  uni- 
form. I  am  Just  curious  as  to  how  differ- 
ent the  problem  of  one  with  asbestoals,  black 
lung  disease,  silicosis,  the  lung  problems,  the 
talc  miners,  many  other  types  of  diseases  that 
cause  disability  that  are  compensated  under 
the  social  security  disability  laws,  is  really 
from  that  of  the  pneumoconiosis  sufferer? 

Mr.  Haviland.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  point 
Is  whether  the  other  possible  respiratory 
diseases  are  more  or  less  serious.  The  prob- 
lem I  was  trying  to  address  myself  to  was 
the  class  of  beneficiary  and  the  problems 
that  he  faces  are  unique. 

Mr.  Eblenborn.  I  wonder  If  they  really  are. 
Do  you  think  that  the  talc  miner  who  spends 
his  life  In  a  talc  mine  has  a  different  kind  of 
a  problem  from  the  coal  miner  or  the  one 
who  has  worked  in  a  »ndplt  all  of  his  life 
or  one,  for  that  matter,  who  has  worked  in 
the  clothing  business,  the  cotton  and  textile 
industries   and   contracting   a   lung   disease? 

Mr.  Haviland.  Well,  my  experience  has  been 
and  I  think  the  experience  of  areas  In  the 
country  which  receive  the  outmlgratlon  from 
Appalachla  has  been  that  many  people  who 
leave  Appalachla  to  live  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  try  to  find  Jobs  simply  can't 
find  them.  There  Is  simply  no  work  available. 
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Now.  that  may  b«  the  case  of  people  afflicted 
with  other  kinds  of  diseases,  but  I  think 
the  problem  of  the  Appalachian  coal  miner 
Is  especially  marked. 

Is  that  responsive? 

Mr.  Eblenborn.  I  think  It  Is  I  think  I 
might  make  the  oboervatlon  that  your  con- 
cern Is  directed  to  them  and  that  might  In 
some  way  lead  you  to  feel  that  they  should 
be  treated  differently.  But  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain that  that  Is  a  valid  reason. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  would  you 
yield  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  notice  that  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Thompson,  la  In  the  room  and  has  a 
group  with  him.  I  would  like  to  defer  to  him 
at  the  moment  to  Introduce  his  group  that 
has  come  to  the  Congress  to  see  a  commit- 
tee In  session. 

Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr  Thompson.  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
This  Is  a  group  of  students  from  Trenton. 
N.J..  from  Holy  Cross  School,  who  have  come 
down  annually.  This  Is  very  lucky  for  us.  I 
have  Just  explained  the  subcommittee  proc- 
ess and  wanted  them  to  see  the  full  com- 
mittee room.  So  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  a  subcommittee  in 
session  on  a  very  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which,  incidentally,  I  favor  rather 
strongly. 

With  that,  I  win  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Maybe  the  record  should 
show  that  this  gratuitous  support  has  been 
given  to  the  pending  bills. 

We  are  very  delighted  to  have  your  group. 
Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Golden.  You  have  got  me  curious  when 
you  talk  about  the  disability  from  the  coal 
miners.  You  know  Social  Security  is  talking 
about  you  have  to  be  a  permanent  and  total 
disability  from  the  mines  to  draw  black  lung. 
Well,  If  any  of  you  all  knew  coal  miners  when 
they  retired,  they  are  short  llfed  There  are 
many  Jobs  that  these  coal  miners  could  do 
with  light  work  and  still  be  eligible  for  black 
lung  If  the  law  was  right.  And  In  Justifica- 
tion, I  don't  go  with  the  p>ermanent  and  total 
disability  from  all  of  the  other  types  of  work, 
because  when  you  retire  a  coal  miner  that 
has  put  46  to  60  years  In  the  coal  mines,  he 
Is  used  to  work  and  he  Is  short  llfed.  Another 
thing  Is  on  the  disability,  they  are  not  get- 
ting adequate  consideration  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  now  because  our  doc- 
tors are  not  equipped  with  the  right  equip- 
ment to  give  a  complete  examination.  I  think 
that  It  should  be  established  in  all  States  that 
there  are  places  set  up  to  send  these  men 
with  the  right  equipment  to  examine  them 
and  give  them  a  reasonable  examination  In- 
stead of  running  them  through  like  a  bunch 
of  stock.  You  know.  I  don't  think  and  you 
don't  think  that  one  X-ray  really  shows  up 
black  lung.  And  I  dont  think  that  breathing 
tests  shows  up  black  lung  because  you  might 
have  a  case  of  asthma  when  you  go  In  and 
you  put  It  down  black  lung.  He  may  not  have 
black  lung  and  I  don't  think  any  coal  miner 
wants  the  black  lung  benefits  without  his 
good,  but  I  think  he  does  want  It  if  he  Is 
good. 

And  I  think  the  only  way  the  coal  miner  Is 
going  to  get  Justice  Is  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  establish  adequate  equip- 
ment In  these  hospitals  to  take  the  tests. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  might  make  one  further 
observation.  When  we  began  to  consider  this 
law  we  found  there  was  very  little  in  the 
way  of  research  that  had  been  done  In  this 
country  as  far  as  pneumoconiosis  was  con- 
cerned and  Its  relationship  to  the  existence 
of  coal  dust  and  certain  concentrations  In 
the  coal  mine. 

So  we  went  to  the  one  country  that  had 
done  considerable  research  over  the  course 
of  years,  England.  We  were  advised  by  the 
expert's   there   that   simple   pneumoconiosis 


was — and  this  Is  the  International  classifica- 
tion. I  think  there  Is  A.  B,  C,  and  I,  2.  3 
within  each  one  of  the  categories— simple 
pneiimoconloels  was  not  disabling,  compli- 
cating pneumoconloels  was  not  disabling, 
but  massive  fibrosis,  the  third  stage,  was. 

What  we  did  as  a  result  of  that  medical 
evidence,  when  we  passed  the  bill  In  the 
House,  and  by  the  way  when  It  passed  In 
the  Senate,  was  take  the  lesser  test,  that  Is 
category  B,  complicated  pneumoconiosis, 
which  was  not  considered  to  be,  by  the 
medical  experts  In  England,  disabling  and 
make  that  compensable  If  the  person  was  In 
fact  disabled  and  had  evidence  of  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis.  And  then  a  very 
strange  thing  happened  between  the  passage 
In  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

In  the  conference  committee  any  refer- 
ence to  complicated  pneumoconiosis  was 
taken  out  and.  In  contradiction  to  the  rules 
of  the  House,  we  made  any  pneumoconiosis, 
even  simple  pneumoconiosis,  compensable. 

Now  the  medical  testimony  that  we  had — 
and  I  have  never  heard  It  really  contro- 
verted— was  that  there  Is  no  way  of  Identify- 
ing coal  miners'  or  cotil  workers'  pneumoco- 
niosis without  an  X-ray:  that  you  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  other  diseases  without 
an  X-ray  In  the  living  miner,  short  of  an 
autopsy,  of  I  suppose  an  autopsy  would  be 
the  only  other  way. 

So  that  Is  why  the  X-ray  Is  Included  In 
the  test.  It  does  not  make  the  sole  test,  but 
to  exclude  the  X-ray  as  a  test  makes  it  Im- 
possible, really,  I  think,  to  diagnose  pneu- 
moconloels. 

Mr.  Golden.  Can  I  ask  one  more  question? 
When  a  guy  goes  and  has  an  X-ray  made 
and  he  is  turned  down  on  black  lung,  and 
the  Social  Security  sends  him  back  the  sec- 
ond time  or  even  the  third  time,  does  he 
have  to  pay  for  his  medical  reports  and 
X-rays  the  second  and  third  time? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  I  think  that  as  long  as 
he  has  a  valid  application  pending  or  an 
appeal  from  a  denial,  under  the  law  that 
Congressman  Burton  has  already  referred 
to.  his  reasonable  medical  expenses  are  to 
be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Golden.  Even  for  the  second  and  third 
time? 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  valid 
claim  pending. 

Mr.  Burton.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  It.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
valid  claim.  You  don't  do  It  ad  Infinitum, 
obviously. 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  The  law  says  reasonable 
medical  expenses  and  that  would  leave  It  to 
their  Judgment. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

The  chairman  would  like  to  commend  you 
and  the  witnesses  for  your  presentation.  I 
think  they  have  been  most  helpful.  And  I 
want  to  assure  them  the  full  consideration 
of  this  legislation  by  this  subcommittee.  I 
think  that  your  mere  presence  has  certainly 
given  weight  to  the  Importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. This  committee  will  surely  give  every 
possible  consideration  to  all  of  the  requests 
that  have  been  made. 

I  see  that  you  do  have  a  statement  which 
win  be  entered  Into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Statement  op  Arnold  Miller,  President  of 
THE  Black  Lung  Association 

I  thank  this  committee  for  inviting  us 
here  today.  Our  organization  has  active  chap- 
ters In  four  states.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  Insure  that  coal  miners  receive  their 
Just  due. 

Gentlemen :  This  program  is  not  being  ad- 
ministered In  the  way  that  Congress  Intend- 
ed. The  facts  speak  for  themselves :  The  per- 
centage of  people  paid  In  Pennsylvania  Is 
twice  as  large  as  In  West  Virginia  and  three 
times  as  large  as  In  Kentucky. 

Why  are  West  Virginia  coal  miners  receiv- 
ing 2nd  class  treatment? 


Why  are  Kentucky  coal  miners  receiving 
3rd  class  treatment? 

Severail  reasons  are  quite  ^>p&rent  to  us: 
Mlnars  in  W«st  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are 
not  receiving  complete  and  Impartial  exami- 
nations. 

(a)  Properly  equipped  clinics  that  have 
the  ability  to  administer  fair  and  complete 
test  are  virtually  non-existent.  The  only 
clinic  in  the  area  Is  located  In  Beckley  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Hospital. 

(b)  The  major  medical  examination  now 
employed  by  Soclal  Security  Is  the  x-ray.  In 
addition  to  the  unconcluslve  diagnosis  that 
this  provides  the  actual  administration  of 
the  test.  In  many  cases  In  mobile  units.  Is 
not  adequate  to  provide  a  competent  diag- 
nosis. 

(c)  The  evaluation  of  the  applicant's 
claim  now  based  on  one  x-ray  Is  not  only 
unfair  but  unjust. 

(d)  Cracker  box  breathing  tests  used  In 
cases  of  simple  pneumoconiosis  measure  only 
blockages  to  breathing  and  not  as  proper 
tests  for  black  lung. 

(e)  We  can  document  a  number  of  doctors 
who  have  been  in  the  employ  or  who  them- 
selves are  stock  holders  In  coal  companies 
who  are  being  used  by  Soclal  Security  to 
conduct  examinations.  There's  an  obvious 
conflict  of  interest. 

Gentlemen:  If  we  lived  In  Pennsylvania 
our  chances  for  payment  would  be  doubled 
Because  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  good  Work- 
men's Compensation  law,  doctors  there  ade- 
quately provide  the  technical  medical  analy- 
sts and  Information  on  a  claimant.  In  our 
area  (West  Virginia  and  Kentucky)  this  Is 
not  the  case.  The  way  this  program  Is  being 
run  must  refiect  otir  regional  problems  so 
that  we  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  will 
receive  proper  consideration. 

In  addition  to  shoddy  medical  administra- 
tion of  the  program  by  the  Soclal  Security 
Admimstratlon  the  local  staffs  of  Soclal  Se- 
curity have  not,  we  feel,  treated  us  fairly  or 
courteously. 

We  have  not  received  proper  assistance  ii. 
filing   and   processing   claims: 

(a)  Only  through  pressure  on  local  offices 
have  we  been  able  to  examine  our  claim  file. 
In  some  local  offices  miners  who  request  to 
see  their  files  are  given  a  run-around  or 
refused. 

(b)  The  denial  letter  sent  to  us  does  not 
explain  In  terms  we  can  understand  what 
evidence  is  needed  for  us  to  prove  our  claim 

(c)  The  program  is  grossly  underadmln- 
Istered.  Social  Security  admits  that  their 
administrative  costs  are  running  at  4  &  i',  '^. 
(this  compares  with  a  6  &  \i'f  rate  for  the 
Soclal  Security  Disability  Programs.)  Many 
applicants  have  waited  over  one  year  for  a 
decision,  while  existing  on  little  or  no  In- 
come. 

(d)  Soclal  Security  Is  not  paying  for  addi- 
tional medical  evidence  from  doctors  of  our 
choice  that  the  applicant  needs  to  prove  his 
claim.  The  majority  of  claimants  are  dis- 
abled and  retired  miners  who  cannot  afford 
to  feed  their  families  let  alone  pay  for  addi- 
tional  medical  evidence. 

(ei  Many  decisions  in  the  program  are 
being  made  on  Incomplete  Information. 
Many  of  our  Association's  members  when 
reviewing  claim  files  find  them  to  be  incom- 
plete. There  are  no  guidelines  that  we  know 
of  to  Insure  that  a  file  Is  complete  before 
a  decision  Is  rendered. 

Gentlemen:  The  law  states  that  payments 
win  be  made  to  claimants  who  suffer  from 
Black  Lung.  In  order  for  a  man  to  prove  his 
claim  be  must  deal  with  unsympathetic  bu- 
reaucracy that  treats  him  like  a  dog  rather 
than  a  human  being. 

We  know  that  we  have  Black  Lung.  We 
have  to  stop  often  when  we  climb  a  set  of 
stairs,  we  cough  up  black  phlegm  In  our 
Bleep  and  we  fear  colds  the  way  you  fear 
cancer — a  simple  oold  can  kill  us. 

We  support  the  amendment  now  before 
the  committee  and  ask  your  consideration 
of  our  testimony. 
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8tat«m«nt  or  THE  Appalachian  Rzseasch  and 
DercNSx   Fond,    Inc.'    on   Bshalt   of   the 
Black  LtTNC  Association  Concibnino  In- 
EQumss   IN   the   Admin  istuation   or  th« 
Federal  Black  Luhg  Pbocram  • 
Tbe  meager  allowance  rate  and  the  high 
denial    rates    applicants    for    Federal    Black 
Lung  benefits  from  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia experience,  as  compared  to  applicants 
from  Pennsylvania,  may  be  explained  by  two 
factors   particularly   related   to   the   circum- 
stances   of    disabled    coal    miners    and    the 
widows   of  disabled  coal   miners  from  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Vlrglna. 

I.  Develc^ment  of  the  difficult  or  close 
Black  Lung  case  requires  a  degree  of  sophis- 
tication In  dealing  with  government  and  an 
ability  to  maneuver  which  many  hard  work- 
ing coal  miners  and  widows  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  do  not  possess.  The  pro- 
cedures of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
are  not  designed  to  provide  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice that  these  cases  require. 

II.  RegiUations  enacted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  require  "ob- 
jective" testing  procedures  such  as  chest  X- 
ray  and  certain  limited  breathing  tests.  The 
facilities  where  these  tests  can  be  adminis- 
tered and  the  supply  of  physicians  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  administer  these 
tests  is  very  limited. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  ad- 
vanced reasons  for  the  disparity  In  the  treat- 
ment for  Kentucklans  and  West  Virginians 
as  compared  to  Pennsylvanlans.  which  rea- 
sons relate  primarily  to  the  age  of  applicants 
and  the  length  and  nature  of  their  exposure 
to  coal  dust.'  Regardless  of  the  validity  of 
that  position,  it  is  contended  that  the  above 
two  factors  are  much  more  significant  in  cre- 
ating the  disparity. 

Procedures  o/  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion are  not  adapted  to  a  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration of  difficult  or  close  black  lung 
case 

Many  of  the  Black  Lung  claims  which  have 
been  denied  present  "close"  and  difficult 
questions  of  eligibility  which  require  more 
counseling,  analysis,  and  gathering  of  evi- 
dence than  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion U  apparently  providing  to  such  claim- 
ants. The  competence  or  good  faith  of  the  So- 
cial Security  local  office  personnel  or  their 
training  Is  not  necessarily  here  questioned, 
rather  the  problem  is  the  non-recognition  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
great  difficulty  many  claimants  with  close 
cases  face  in  recognizing  the  fine  points  of 
proof  of  "Black  Lung."  and  "total  disabil- 
ity."* 

The  eligibility  criteria  and  procedures  for 
effectuating  claims  determination  adopted  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  are  ap- 
parently well  adopted  for  deciding  on  a  mass 
basis  the  types  of  cases  where  the  eligibility 
or  non-eliglblllty  relatively  clear.  However, 
such  procedures  are  not  well  adapted  where 
the  question  of  eligibility  Is  not  clear  or  is 
close.  Disabled  miners  and  widows  of  disabled 
miners  who  have  confronted  the  hard  real- 
ities .of  supporting  families  on  the  earnings 
from  dangerous,  disabling,  and  frequently 
unsteady  employment  in  coal  mines  in  many 
cases  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  grap- 
ple with  concepts  and  problems  such  as: 

The  fact  that  It  is  the  claimant  who  must 
prove  his  case  (He  has  the  "burden  of 
proof") ; 

The  varying  weight  accorded  to  different 
forms  of  medical  evidence; 

The  need  to  maneuver  in  obtaining  favor- 
able medical  evidence  and  in  securing  pay- 
ment by  the  Social  Security  AdnUnlatraUon 
for  favorable  medical  evidence;  and 

The  bureaucratic  Jumble  claimants  must 
go  through  In  enforcing  simple  rights,  such 
as  their  right  to  see  their  own  claim  flies; 
and  so  forth. 

That  these  cases  are  not  receiving  ade- 
quate attention  can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that 


the  Administration  has  allocated  a  smaller 
percent«g«  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Black 
Lung  program  for  administrative  overhead, 
4>4  per  cent  than  it  pays  for  administrative 
overhead  in  the  already  established  disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits  program,  6%  per  cent. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  fed- 
eral compensation  for  Black  Lung  Is  one  of 
limited  duration,  that  the  program  started 
up  quickly,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
special  class  of  beneficiaries,  It  would  seem 
that  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Federal 
Black  Lung  Program  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  on-going  Social 
Security  Disability  program  which  applies 
to  all  classes  of  workers. 

//.  The  chest  X-ray  and  simple  breathing 
teats  required  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
make  the  claims  of  many  miner's  and  their 
widows  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove 
WhUe  the  Federal  Co«l  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  does  require  that  the  existence  of 
Black  Lung  be  "medically  determinable," ' 
there  is  no  requirement  in  the  Act  that 
Black  Lung  must  be  proven  exclusively  by 
chest  X-ray  evidence."  Regulations  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  under  authority  of  the  Act  require 
as  a  prcu;tlcal  matter  that  the  existence  of 
Black  Lung  be  established  by  chest  X-ray 
evidence,'  and  that  requirement  has  caused, 
to  a  significant  degree,  the  higher  denial  rate 
In  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  higher  denial  rate  merit 
dlBcus.slon:  (1)  The  facilities  for  adequately 
testing  so  many  miners  on  a  mass  basis  do 
not  exist  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains;  (2)  Many  of  the  physicians  who 
administer  and  Interpret  the  X-ray  films 
were  in  the  forefront  in  opposing  the  reform 
of  1969  of  the  West  Virginia  Workmen's 
Compensation  law,  due  to  their  non-recogni- 
tion of  Black  Lung  as  being  either  a  disease 
entity,  as  being  occupatlonally  related.  c--r  as 
being  diagnoeable.*  (3)  The  procedure  for 
administering  X-rays  Is  loaded  against 
claimants.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  requiring  that  only  one  film  be  taken 
and  in  most  cases  only  one  film  is  used  to 
decide  a  case:  however,  few  physicians  would 
disagree  that  as  a  technical  matter  Black 
Lung  Is  very  difficult  to  detect  In  a  single 
X-ray  film. 

The  requirements  of  proof  of  Black  Lung 
by  chest  X-ray  Instead  of  laying  to  rest  the 
problems  of  medical  proof  which  created  the 
need  for  the  federal  program  in  the  first 
place,  simply  raise  again  the  thorny  medical 
problems  of  diagnosis  at  the  expense  of  the 
disabled  coal  miner.  The  liberal  provisions 
of  tbe  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  have 
demonstrated  In  the  clear  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  questions  of  medical  science  and 
testing  procedure  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  compensation  has  been  frustrated  by 
the  regulations  enacted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  which  require 
evaluation  of  practically  every  case  by  chest 
X-ray  and  then  evaluation  of  the  question 
of  dl.sabillty  In  many  cases  by  breathing 
tests  " 


footnotes 

1  The  ARDF  staff  has  represented  numerous 
low  Income  persons  in  obtaining  Federal 
Black  Lung  and  closely  related  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  benefiu. 

'  Beneflte  under  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  30  US  C 
901  et  seq.,  ( "The  Act" ) . 

'  Statement  of  Mr.  William  Rivers,  Execu- 
tive Officer,  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance, 
Social  Security  Administration  on  AprU  29, 
1971,  to  representatives  of  the  Black  Lung 
A.ssociation  at  Charleston,  Wtst  Virginia,  to 
the  effect  thAt  the  higher  allowance  rate  and 
lower  denial  rate  In  Pennsylvania  as  com- 
pared to  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  could 
be  explained  by:  1)  the  age,  coal  mining  ex- 
perience, and  exposure  to  hard  coal  of  appli- 
cants from  Pennsylvania;  2)  the  fact  that 
sl^ce  Pennsylvania  had  Its  own  compensa- 
tion program  which  was  more  liberal  and  en- 
acted earlier  than  other  state  i:rograms,  many 
applicants  who  did  lot  benefit  under  the 
state  program  nxay  have  been  discouraged  and 
did  not  apply  under  the  federal  program. 

'20  C.P.R.  410.403(b)  and  403(a)  and  Ap- 
pendix to  sub-part  (d).  The  position  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  their 
work  is  efficient  and  helpful  as  seen  in  the 
high  rate  of  allowances,  especially  widows' 
allowances,  does  not  In  any  way  respond  to 
the  problem  of  the  "close"  case.  See  Haviland 
and  Glomb,  "The  Disability  Insurance  Bene- 
fits Program  and  Low  Income  Claimants  In 
A-jpalachla."  West  Virginia  Law  Review 
(1971)    (to  be  published  June  1971). 

'The  Act.  rather  than  defining  proof  re- 
quirements for  the  all-important  term, 
"total  disability."  delegates  this  crucial  prob- 
lem to  the  definition  and  proof  requirements 
of  "total  disability"  of  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  Bene^ts  Program  ^f 
Section  223 (d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
42  use. A.  423(d):  Section  411(a)  and 
Section  402(f)  of  the  Act. 

•The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  on  its  face  did  not  require  the  proof  of 
Black  Lung  (pneumoconiosis)  exclusively  by 
chest  X-ray  evidence,  or  by  any  other  ex- 
clusive-means. 

'Under  Section  411(b)  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  the  authority  to  adopt  regulations  de- 
fining the  nnethods  of  proof,  and  In  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  thereto,  he  has  as  a 
practical  matter  required  that  pneumoconi- 
osis be  established  in  living  miners  by  the 
existence  of  X-ray  evidence.  The  regulations 
also  permit  proof  of  pneumoconiosis  by 
tissue  sample  (biopsy  In  the  case  of  living 
miners)  but  as  a  practical  matter  tissue 
samples  are  not  taken  due  to  the  severity  (f 
the  procedure.  20  CPR  Section  410.404(a) 
and  (b). 

•  That  Is  not  to  Impugn  the  qualifications, 
professional  competence,  or  good  faith  of 
any  physician.  However,  it  Is  quite  signifi- 
cant that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Is,  In  effect,  asking  many  of  the  {rfiyslclans 
to  perform  examinations,  which  physlcian.s 
have  previously  denied  the  existence  of  Black 
Lung  or  its  occupational  relationship. 
•See  Sections  401  and  411(c)  of  the  Act 


FEDERAL  BLACK  LUNG  STATISTICS  AS  OF  MAR    10    1971  i 


Claims  filed    Allowed 


Denied 


Pending 


Pennsylvania. 
WestVirimia. 
Ken!ucl<y 
NJtional       .. 


20.715 19,»«. 


92, 069    52,460  (minerj-29.415, 
widows    23,045) 
55  percent  of  til  filed 
59.300     17,  lot  (miners- 10,789. 
widows  -6,319) 
29  percent  of  all  filed 
34,695    6  657  (miners- 3.960, 
widows— 2,697) 
16  percent  of  ell  filed 
268.  224     109,960  (miners-  63,700, 
widows-  46,260) 
41  percent  of  alt  filed 36  percent  ol  all  filed 


22  percent  ol  all  filed 
11,540         

31  percent  ol  all  filed 
15,9()0        

46  percent  of  all  filed 
96,)80 


23  percent  of  all  filed 
23,652 

30  percent  of  all  died 
12,138 

38  percent  ol  111  filed. 
61,484. 

23  percent  ol  all  filed. 


■  Figures  resnded  off. 
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RCDTAPB    AND    iNJtlSTICX    StMKJE   AcAIN 

Almost  two  years  ago.  Congress  made  com- 
pensation for  Black  Lung  a  law.  Ever  since 
then  people  have  bad  to  struggle  every  Inch 
of  the  way  to  get  what  Is  thelr's  by  right  and 
law.  One  of  the  chief  problems  has  been  the 
regulations  that  HEW  sent  down  and  which 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has  com- 
plicated even  more  through  red  tape  and 
stalling.  We  have  met  with  Social  Security 
officials  and  presented  our  problems — but 
they  refuse  to  change.  We  have  come  to  Con- 
Rress  to  EMk  that  these  matters  be  investl- 
i;ated  at  once. 

Tiie  Black  Lung  Association  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  across  the  Ameri- 
can coalfields  that  testify  to  these  Injus- 
tices. We  would  like  for  some  of  these  let- 
ters from  miners  and  widows  to  be  put  Into 
the  records  as  evidence  of  the  disservices  we 
are  getting  from  HEW  and  the  Social  Security 
-Administration. 

From  Hlnton,  West  Virginia,  a  miner 
writes,  "Dear  Sir  &  Brother,  To  night  I  am 
writing  you  in  regards  to  being  turn  down 
on  my  Black  Lung  Application,  I  have  been 
advised  to  write  to  you  all  for  a  appointment 
to  see  you  people.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  my  denial  letter.  I  have  x-rays  showing 
definitely  that  my  lungs  are  black.  My  Doc- 
tor also  told  me  that  I  had  the  worse  case 
he  doesn't  allow  me  to  even  do  anything  at 
all  on  the  account  of  I  can't  breathe.  I  never 
was  given  a  breathing  test  to  start  with.  .  .  . 
Prom  Hazard,  Kentucky,  "...  I  am  writ- 
ing you  about  my  Black  Lung  I  got  turned 
down  on  it  Jan.  12tb  and  I  have  got  papers 
from  two  doctors  saying  I  have  got  It.  I  would 
like  you  to  write  and  tell  me  what  to  do 
about  It.  .  .  . 

From  Big  Stone  Oap,  Virginia,  a  widow 
writes,  .   .  My    husband     worked    In    the 

mines  42  years.  ...  He  dug  coal  all  his  life. 
He  had  an  x-ray  made  2  years  prior  to  his 
death  They  have  been  misplaced — there 
should  be  a  reading  of  it  at  the  Oeneral  Hos- 
pital. ...  I  took  them  to  there  and  they 
seem  to  have  gotten  lost.  ...  I  have  been 
denied  the  Black  Lung  benefits.  The  only  re- 
port they  have  Is  an  heart  attack.  Which  Is 
right,  but  the  black  lung  caused  the  at- 
tack. He  died  in  the  year  of  1962.  .  .  .  If  there 
is  anyway  I  could  get  the  pension  I  need  it  so 
badly.  I  am  78  years  old.  and  still  working 
for  a  living. 

From  Rowe,  Virginia.  ...  "I  need  assist- 
ance help  about  my  Black  Lung  claim.  I  filed 
my  claim  in  Jan.  1970  was  turned  down  in 
Nov.  1970.  I  have  took  a  redetermination 
on  my  claim  and  sent  x-ray  reports  Feb.  is. 
1971.  that  I  had  tbe  Black  Lung  In  both 
lungs  also  enlargement  of  the  heart  caused 
by  this.  I  am  in  bad  condition  don't  look  like 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  make  it  long  the  con- 
dition I'm  In  I  wish  that  they  wood  make 
up  their  mind  to  pay  me  while  I  can  use  a 
little  of  my  pay.  I  sure  do  need  it.  I  worked 
in  underground  coal  mines  39  years  then  was 
beat  out  of  my  pension  and  Hospital  card 
from  miners  welfare  I  think  us  old  miners 
have  been  treated  unfair.  We  was  the  one 
that  got  the  union  started.  ,  .  .  now  we  are 
kicked  out  no  pay  no  Hospital  and  looks  like 
trying  to  beat  us  out  of  our  Black  Lung  pay. 
I  sure  wish  you  would  help  me  I  haven't 
heard  anything  since  I  filed  the  last  time  in 
Feb.  15.  1971  please  help.  .  .  . 

From  Fimt>all,  West  Virginia,  ■".  .  .  I  have 
silicosis  and  my  breathing  Is  so  bad  I  had 
to  quit  working  Christmas  1959.  I  was  paid 
for  silocosls  but  the  federal  government  say 
I  am  not  completely  disabled  I  tried  to  get 
them  to  get  my  record  from  Va.  hospital  they 
sent  me  medicine  all  the  time  for  my  lungs 
and  I  don't  have  TB  can  you  get  my  rec- 
ord for  me  please.  .  .  . 

From  BarbourrvUle,  Ky.  "...  I  am  a  min- 
er and  at  present  disabled  I  have  been  In- 
jured In  the  mines  and  have  a  lung  condi- 
tion which  impairs  my  breathing  unable  to 
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walk  any  distance  or  do  any  kind  of  work 
I  am  seventy  six  years  old.  And  have  been 
denied  black  lung  benefits  for  miners  passed 
by  the  law  of  1969  .  .  .  any  Information  re- 
ceived will   be  gratefully  appreciated.   .   .  ." 

From  Oumpler,  West  Virginia,  "...  I  would 
like  to  know  If  you  can  help  me  get  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  State  Compensation 
Commission  at  (Charleston  for  an  examina- 
tion for  Black  Lung.  Two  doctors  have  told 
me  that  I  have  Black  Lung  and  asthma  Mr. 
Neal  at  Beckley  said  that  it  would  taken 
nine  months  before  I  could  get  an  appoint- 
ment, would  It  be  possible  for  me  to  get  it 
sooner.  I  would  like  to  know  all  the  steps 
that  it  would  take  in  getting  my  examina- 
tion. Anything  that  you  can  do  will  be  ap- 
preciated. .  .  ." 

FYom  Welch,  West  Virginia.  ■.  .  .  Wodd 
send  contribution  but  sir  I  only  get  $154.50 
a  month  disabled  S.S.  total  disability  can't 
breath  at  all  30  years  work  In  these  Dusty 
Dangerous  mines  in  McDowell  County. 
Haven't  collected  no  Black  Lung  benefits  as 
yet.  Looking  to  be  turned  down  after  the 
Nov.  3  election  because  I  was  turned  down 
for  silicosis  9  years  ago.     ." 

Ashland,  Kt.,  March  26, 1971. 
Black  Lung  Association. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

Thank  you  so  very  -nuch  for  sending  me 
the  Black  Lung  Bulletin,  the  Black  Lung  Is 
a  great  concern  of  mine,  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  husband  had  BL. 

I  have  fiJed  for  BX.  Benefits  but  I  know 
I  will  not  receive  this  Benefit.  My  husband 
passed  away  1  year  ago  leaving  me  a  widow 
at  31  with  2  boys  14  and  5  and  a  daughter 
21  months  old  to  raise  alone.  On  my  hus- 
band's autopsy  his  lungs  were  found  to  be 
black  on  cut  section  with  granular  anthra- 
cotlc  pigments  embedded  in  tbe  main  lobes 
of  his  lungs.  However,  our  Doctor  cannot  pin- 
point exactly  how  much  of  a  factor  this  had 
in  causing  his  other  problems,  he  had  short- 
ness of  breath  his  last  month  of  life  he 
lived  in  the  hospital  under  oxygen  he 
coughed  large  blackish  clots  of  blood,  had 
chest  pains,  weakness  and  could  not  work,  he 
developed  a  viral  pneumonia,  had  3  blood 
clots  go  Into  his  heart  and  died  of  a  Myo- 
cardlcal  Infarction  However  my  husband  had 
less  than  6  years  in  the  mines  so  I  knew 
I  viriii  be  denied  but  I  hope  some  how  I 
can  In  some  way  contribute  to  helping  some 
one  else  left  in  my  position  to  obtain  the 
Benefits.  If  I  can  help  by  contacting  my 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins  in  any  way  I 
will  do  so. 

Please  mall  me  a  copy  of  the  "Black 
Lung  Bill  Battles  Social  Security"  and  I  have 
enclosed  check  also  to  cover  my  subscrip- 
tion to  B.L.  Bulletin. 

Any  way  I  may  assist  In  the  fight  for  B.L. 
please  notify  me  and  I  will  do  so  In  any 
manner  and  seek  assistance  from  my  many 
friends. 

Thank  you. 


Bekwind,  W.  Va.,  March  22.  1971 
(Attention  Mr.  Arnold  Miller). 

Deak  Sib:  I  receive  your  letter  and  I  an- 
swer tbe  questions  you  sent.  I  slg^  up  on 
Black  Lung  1-5-70.  I  did  not  here  anything 
from  them  until  7-8-70  and  they  sent  me  to 
Bluefield  to  a  MobUe  Unit.  Then  six  weeks 
later  I  was  called  to  Doctor  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal for  one  more  X-Ray. 

Then  the  26th  day  of  November  I  received 
a  letter  saying  that  I  was  not  eligible  for 
Black  Lung  Benefits.  I  went  back  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Board  on  the  12-22-70  and  ap- 
peal my  case.  Then  I  went  to  Beckley  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  on  my  own 
ezpenae. 

And  took  5  X-Rays  and  five  days  later  I 
got  my  reports  back  and  any  reports  abow 
that  I  had  Pneumoconiosis  Black  Lung. 


T'hen  I  took  that  report  back  to  the  SoclaU 
Security  Board.  And  that  has  been  3  months 
today  I  have  not  heard  one  thing  from  them. 
I  have  been  I'otal  Disabled  for  10  years  and 
In  1943  I  was  turn  down  from  MUltary  Serv- 
ice because  I  had  Black  Dust  than.  When  I 
signed  up  on  Social  Security  I  took  one 
Breathing  test  at  Blufleld  Sanatorium  and 
then  took  one  more  Breathing  Test  at  Doctor 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Welch.  And  I  was  not 
able  to  ;ake  it.  The  Doctor  said  that  he 
would  put  me  through  the  breathing  test  tbe 
best  he  could.  That  I  was  not  able  to  take 
any  more  Breathing  Test. 

And  that  could  be  the  reason  that  they 
have  never  called  me  up  for  a  Breathing  test. 
I  am  Short  of  Breath  and  my  Chest  hurts  all 
the  time.  I  have  no  Medicine  to  take  and  no 
way  to  get  any. 

And  it  looks  like  a  coal  miner  should  be 
paid  tbe  best  In  the  state.  But  It  looks  like 
the  disable  Miner's  is  least  thought  of  than 
anybody.  We  will  notified  you  If  we  think  we 
need  a  Lawyer 

Thank  you. 

Dec  23 

Deak  Sib:  I  am  52  yrs.  old  and  was  a  coal 
miner  for  about  25  years.  I  was  cut  off  from 
my  Job  as  a  loader  operator  In  1968  because 
1  collected  20 '^r  for  SiUcosls.  That  was  what 
they  paid  nje  for  but  my  records  showed  I 
had  pneumoconiosis. 

I  took  two  tests  from  Dr.  Rasmussan,  one 
in  1966  that  showed  I  had  45%  pneumoconi- 
osis and  the  other  In  1969,  showing  60-66  "/i. 
All  my  records  from  him  show  I  have  "black 
lung."  1  also  have  a  heart  murmer  that  Dr. 
Harold  D  Warren  said  was  caused  by  my 
difficulty  in  breathing.  I  had  to  hire  a  law- 
yer to  get  on  disabled  social  security  even 
though  I  had  black  lung,  a  heart  murmer 
and  arthritis  of  the  neck  and  spine  that  was 
caused  by  a  mine  injury. 

I  applied  for  Black  Lung  benefits  from  the 
Federal  government  after  the  recent  bill  was 
passed.  I  was  turned  down  by  them  because 
they  said  I  wasn't  totally  disabled.  I  Immedi- 
ately appealed  at  the  Social  Security  office.  I 
found  out  at  that  time  they  bad  failed  to  get 
my  report  from  Dr.  Rasmussen.  I  had  given 
them  permission  when  I  applied  to  get  my 
records  but  all  they  hskd  was  Dr.  Warren's 
report.  After  I  appealed  I  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  get  them  again.  I  believe  a  big  factor 
In  the  failure  of  some  miners  to  get  their 
rightful  benefits  Is  caused  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity office  not  getting  their  records. 

I  talked  to  Dr.  Rasmussan  and  he  sug- 
gested I  write  to  you  and  send  you  a  copy  of 
my  records  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  their 
denial  of  my  claim.  He  also  said  I  should 
have  no  trouble  getting  my  benefits.  He  said 
you  may  be  able  to  help  speed  things  along 
for  me 

I  can't  do  any  work  even  if  I  am  still 
young.  It  seems  so  unfair  to  see  men  in  a 
lot  better  physical  condition  than  I  am  get- 
ting their  benefits  when  I  was  turned  down 
and  have  to  fight  for  mine. 

I  have  been  taking  breathing  medicine 
since  1966  and  carry  nltro  glycerine  tablets 
everywhere  I  go. 

I  would  appreciate  anything  you  could  do 
for  me. 

Thank  you. 

Blocfield,  W.  Va., 

October  «,  1970. 
The  Black  Lung  Association, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

Sir  I'm  sending  to  your  Office  A  copy  of  the 
Letter  That  I  sent  to  this  Mr.  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson In  Washington  D.C.  Coming  My  Black 
Lung  Claim  that  I  did  File  with  the  Social 
Security  Benefits  for  Thia  Much  Dreaded 
Dlssase  that  I.  Has  Now  here  It  la  to  you  In 
full  as  I  sent  It  to  him  In  Another  Lettsr  on 
the  2eth  of  Last  Month.  This  Is  it  In  full  (I 
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worked  for  the  Oary  Company  at  Gary  West 
Virginia,  for  23.  Tears  and  The  Doctors 
at  the  Grace  Hospital  Told  Me  at 

Tbla  Time  on  May.  th«  2nd.  that  the  shape 
of  my  Lungs  was  so  Bad  with  this  Disease 
That  I  would  be  better  off  to  go  on  and  retire 
on  My  Disability  of  the  Lungs  so  I  started 
out   the  filing  of  same   the   next   Day  so  on 
October  the  14th.  My  Claim  had  gone  through 
the  proper  Channels  for  my  to  Collect  My 
Social  First  OUablUty  Check  for  the  Social 
security  Check  for  the  sum  of  98.05.00  And 
was  told  that  the  rest  of  my  Life  I  would  get 
the    sum    of    $1.16.00    Per    month    For    the 
rest   of    my    Life    but    as    you    and    I    know 
that    these    things    get    change    since    That 
time    and    so    to    me    getting    any    other 
Benefits     from    any     other    Plan     but     Just 
the    D.M.W.A.    Retirement    funds    I    haaent 
goten  any  thing  else  and  so  when  this  Law 
was  passed  in  December  of   1969.  I  was  so 
Very  glad  for  I  made  sure  that  this  Would 
give  me  A  better  Chance  to  live  some  better 
then  I  had  been  so  I  filed  for  The  Black  Lung 
Benefits   on   January   6th.    1970   and   at    this 
social  security  Office  In  Bluefleld  West  Vir- 
ginia,  and  Since   October   the    14th.    1962   I 
had  been  Drawing  My  disability  Benefits  form 
this  Pay  Center  in  Baltimore  Maryland  and 
this  Mr.  Ball  The  Commlsslonor  There  Know 
All  About  this  Matter  and  as  he  has  all  the 
Proof  on  This  Matter  I  know  that  there  Is  no 
use  of  him  giving  no  such  thing  as  I  do  need 
Any  more  Proof  for  me  to  get  this  claim  come- 
ing  my  way,  and  any  way  I'M  giving  You  A 
completely  Picture  of  this  thing  as  It  is  of 
now.  so  one  more  thing  Is  that  I  want  to  call 
your  Attention  to  Is  this,  there  Is  some  of  the 
Miners  all  around  me  Here  that  thay  filed 
thay  Claims  the  same  date  of  the  same  month 
that    I    did   and   They    v^as    payed    for   thay 
Claims   and   dlden   have   to  go   no   where   to 
Get    no    Proof    of    EllglbeUy    for    t      get    It 
comelng   to  them   So  I'M  saying  right   here 
that    this    Mr.    Robert  M  .  Ball    Knows    All 
About  theae  Matters  as  he  has  records  rlghit 
There  At  his  Plnger  tips  for  to  check  so  this 
makes  Me  feel  like  that  I'M  being  given  some 
Discrimination  on  getting  my  Claim  Settled, 
and  too  on  the  same  date  that  Given  Me  A 
write  up  here  at  this  Office  in  Bluefield  was 
July  the  16th   1970  so  With  the  Out  Lined 
Information  I  has  g^ven  to  you  and  to  mr. 
Elliot    Richardson,    In   Washington    D.    C.    I 
know  It  time  that  some  one  should  be  letlng 
my  Know  Jom-  Think  About  this  Claim  and 
To  my  Patience  has  Worren  completely  out  on 
this  thing.  And  I  want  some  Actions  as  these 
other  mens  has  goten  here  In  my  Town,  I 
could  Give  you  the  Names  and  Addresses  of 
same  but  thait  no  use  of  that,  so  let  me  hear 
Prom  you  on  this  Matter  as  soon  as  possible 
thank  you  so  Very  Much  for  same  I'm 
Sign  yours. 

Very  sincerely. 


April  6.  1971. 
Black  Luno  Association, 
Charleaton,  W.  Va. 

DCAB  Sias:  I  need  some  advice  concerning 
Black  Lung.  I  made  application  for  Black 
Lung  through  Social  Security.  They  sent  me 
to  have  X-rays  made  which  showed  positive. 
They  stated  that  It  had  not  developed  to  a 
state  of  total  disability.  The  X-ray  was  the 
only  teat  I  was  given.  Even  though  I  am 
working  I  do  have  a  breathing  problem.  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  work  or  starve.  Would 
you  advise  me  where  to  have  additional  test 
made  and  the  doctors  who  I  should  see.  Also, 
the  correct  procedure  to  use  in  appealing  this 
denial.  I  am  enclosing  a  photo  copy  of  the 
decision  that  I  received  from  Baltimore.  1 
will  appreciate  any  advice  and  If  there  Is  any 
cost  for  your  help  please  advise  and  I  will 
mall  you  whatever  the  cost. 

PS.  Enclosed  Is  a  dollar  money  order  mail- 
ing cost. 


Dkfabtmckt  or  Health  . 

Education,  and  WKLFAax, 
Social  Secuxitt  Administration. 

Baltimore.  Md 
NoncK    of    Dctehmination    on    Claim    for 
BcKxrrrs  Undex  th«   Pedekal   Coal   Mine 
Health  and  Saeett   Act 

Name  and  Address  of  Claimant : 

Social   Security   Number:    232   14-2532   LM 

the  decision 
After  carefully  studying  the  evidence  we 
have  received  In  your  case,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  you  are  not  entitled  to  black 
lung  benefits  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  because  you  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

THE    requirements 

The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  miner  If 

1.  He  has  pneumoconiosis,  and 

2.  His  pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  em- 
ployment as  a  miner  In  the  Nation's  under- 
ground coal  mines;  and 

3.  He  is  totally  disabled  because  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. (See  other  side  for  further  in- 
formation about  thla  requirement.) 

reason    rOR    DENIAL 

Under  the  law,  a  miner  who  Is  working  In 
substantial  gainful  activity  may  not  be  found 
totally  disabled  unless  he  has  pneumoconi- 
osis which  is  shown  medically  to  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "complicated  pneumoconiosis." 
In  your  case  the  evidence  we  received.  In- 
cluding chest  X-ray,  shows  that  while  you 
have  a  lung  condition  It  has  not  advanced 
to  the  stage  specified  under  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion, the  work  you  are  doing  shows  you  are 
able  to  engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity. 
Since  you  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  your  claim  must  be  denied. 

YOUR  RIGHT  TO  QUESTION  THE  DECISION 

If  you  have  any  queations  about  this  deter- 
mination they  can  be  discussed  with  any 
social  security  office  by  telephone.  When  you 
telephone,  please  have  this  notice  nearby  so 
you  may  refer  to  It.  Please  take  this  notice 
with  you  If  you  visit  an  office. 

If  you  believe  this  decision  Is  not  correct, 
you  may  request  that  your  claim  t>e  recon- 
sidered. Such  a  request  must  be  made  in 
writing  not  later  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  notice.  You  may  make  your  re- 
quest through  any  social  security  office. 

Issued  by:  Division  of  Evaluation  and  Au- 
thorization, Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance. 

Authority:  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  Sections  403,  411.  413(b). 
4a6(a)  and  606;  Subpart  D  of  Social  Security 
Administration  Regulations  No.  10. 

March  24,  1971 

Ramage.  W  Va 
Black  Litnp  Association, 
Charleston,  W.Va 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  the  Black  Lung 
Bulletin  that  you  sent  to  me  and  am  very 
glad  to  get  it. 

Yes  1  am  enclosing  $3.00  for  the  paper  each 
12  months  period.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not 
have  money  to  send  you  to  help  in  your  good 
work,  but  I  do  send  my  prayers  and  best 
wishes  to  you  and  to  yours. 

I  only  draw  9137.60  from  the  S.8.  and  the 
D.P.A.  now  gives  me  tS3.00  that  gives  me  A 
total  of  9159.00  to  keep  A  family  of  6  on  so 
you  see  I  am  Just  not  able  to  help  with 
money.  I  signed  up  for  Black  Lung  in  Feb.  this 
y<ear  and  then  filled  out  the  papers  that  the 
S.8.  asked  me  to  in  Aug.  31  this  year. 

So  far  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them,  I 
am  expecting  to  hear  at  anytime. 

There  Lb  bo  many  people  In  the  same  boat 
as  I  am  In,  I  only  hope  that  It  don't  sink  with 
us. 

I  received  my  8.8.  on  my  lungs,  and  cant 


understand  why  that  I  have  not  beard  from 
them  yet. 

I  have  already  been  through  the  clinic  In 
Beckley  at  hospital  there;  Dr.  Rassmusslon 
was  the  Doctor  that  give  me  the  test.  Also 
Doctor  Buff  had  me  under  his  care  for  some 
time  other  Doctors  has  turned  me  down  for 
any  kind  of  work. 

I  did  have  A  Lawyer  to  help  me  get  the 
8.S.  and  he  has  my  records  there.  I  asked  for 
them  one  time  but  they  would  not  give  them 
to  me. 

His  name  Is  Franklin  Kerns  of  Charleston, 
maybe  you  could  help  me  to  get  them  for  this 
case  If  I  have  to  have  them. 

May  God  bless  you  in  this  work  that  you  are 
doing  and  give  the  wisdom  to  overcome  them 
that  would  try  and  stop  the  good  work  that 
you  are  doing 

OD 

Carretta.  W.  Va  , 
December  14,  1970. 
Black  Lung  Association: 

I  am  writing  thU  letter.  To  see  if  you  can 
help  me,  or  tell  me  why  I  haven't  received 
my  Black  Lung  Benefits.  I  am  a  widow.  My 
husband  died  May  14.  1970  and  I  sign  up  for 
Black  Lung  May  about  the  last  part  of  May. 
He  spent  23  yrs.  In  the  mines  working  under 
ground. 

The  papers  were  sign  for  attoslpoty.  As  of 
now  I  haven't  heard  anythlnk.  I  get  a  small 
check  of  75.00  dollars  a  month.  Widow  &  8 
Benefit,  its  been  7  mos  now  and  haven't 
heard  anything.  Please  write  back  and  let  me 
know  whats  the  hold  up  and  what  must  I  do. 


H.^RRISV1LLE,  W.  Va.,  January  U,  1971 
r  am  writing  you  In  regard  to  the  Black 
Lung  disease  which  concerns  Buster  Blank- 
enshlp. 

The  first  time  he  was  pronounced  having 
this  disease  was  in  1960.  He  went  to  Charles- 
ton for  X-Rays.  To  the  Medical  Arts  Center 
He  was  paid  one  thousand  dollars.  He  has 
followed  up  this  with  X-Rays  at  the  Health 
Department  at  HarrlsvHle,  W.  Va.  located  In 
Ritchie  County.  In  the  beginning  he  went 
once  a  year  for  these  X-Rays.  And  now  he 
has  to  take  them  every  six  months.  And 
he  also  has  to  send  sputum  test  to  Charles- 
ton twice  a  year. 

The  Dr.  who  comes  from  Charleston  to  the 
Health  Department  in  Harrisvllle  told  my 
husband  that  he  waa  eligible  for  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits.  He  also  told  the  Health  De- 
partment to  furnish  any  papers  or  Informa- 
tion that  would  help  Buster  In  any  way.  And 
they  did.  We  turned  all  of  theae  papers  over 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  In  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia. 

Along  with  the  papers  from  the  Health 
Department  we  also  sent  the  papers  we  had 
gotten  from  the  Medical  Arts  Center  In 
Charleston.  They  sent  him  to  Fairmont,  W 
Va.  In  September  for  a  "breathing  test."  And 
this  was  all  they  did.  They  didn't  call  him  in 
for  any  X-Rays  or  anything  else.  And  he 
signed  up  for  this  In  January  of  1970.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  other  Drs.  who  have  taken 
X-Rays  and  talked  to  Buster  they  don't  see 
how  It  is  possible  to  deny  him  these  benefits. 
But  we  got  a  letter  from  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land denying  him  these  benefits.  These  papers 
stated  that  we  had  6  months  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  Now  It  stands  to  reason 
Buster  was  paid  one  thousand  dollars  In  the 
beginning  of  1960  for  this  disease.  You  know 
yourself  this  disease  doesn't  get  better  It 
gets  worse  with  our  age.  So  It  has  been  11 
years.  And  we  know  from  the  X-Raya  and 
Dr.  he  still  has  this.  The  Drs.  have  told  him 
to  keep  going  although  he  U  a  very  sick 
man.  When  he  walks  he  hB«  to  walk  slow  and 
when  he  walks  up  a  hill  he  has  to  take  it 
slow.  He  takes  muscle  spasms  and  can't  move. 
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Dr.  Hatfied  at  Harrisvllle,  W.  Va.  has  to  give 
him  shots  to  get  his  muscles  to  work  again. 

We  are  not  rich  people.  We  need  this 
money  very  much.  Because  he  Isnt  able  to 
work  any  more  after  spending  between  22 
and  24  years  In  the  Coal  Mines.  I  am  working 
myself  because  there  isn't  any  other  way. 

In  1963  he  went  to  Charleston  for  an 
operation  on  his  back.  He  went  to  the  Dr. 
and  got  a  slip  to  go  back  to  work.  And  the 
Superintendent  wrote  on  the  back  of  this 
slip  "which  we  still  have"  that  he  had  no 
work  for  this  man  nor  never  would  have  any 
work  for  this  man  in  the  condition  he  was  In. 

If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  for  us,  or 
anything  else  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  It 
would  be  deeply  and  very  Sincerely  appreci- 
ated by  both  of  us.  If  you  would  let  ua  know 
at  once.  So  we  can  start  doing  what  ever  you 
tell  us  too. 

We  would  like  to  attend  some  of  your 
meetings  but  we  live  so  far  away  we  can't. 
But  our  hearts  are  with  this  organization 
we  know  you  are  trying  to  help  the  people 
that  no  longer  can  help  themselves  because 
of  their  conditions. 

Mr.  Hawkins  Again,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  all  of  your  witnesses  for  having 
appeared. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  witnesses  1  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  iar  having  us 
here. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  Inserted  Into  the 
record. 

Statement  or  Stxven  Clark  on  Behalf  of 
the  Knox   County  Black  Luno  Associa- 
tion,   Kentucky    Mountain    Black    Luno 
Association,   and   Disabled   Worker's   As- 
sociation or  Clay  County 
I  am  an  attorney  working  with  Mountain 
People's  Rights.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  legal  pro- 
gram   near    Barbourvllle    In    Knox    County, 
Kentucky.  Ptor  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
engaged  in  a  project  representing  coal  miners 
In  disability  claims  before  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  as  well  as  the  State  wel- 
fare agency.  I  had  hoped  I  would  also  be 
handling  claims  for  Black  Lung  Benefits.  But 
the  magnitude  of  denials  makes  this  seem  a 
futile  gesture. 

We  have  little  hope  for  meaningful  change 
through  representation  In  Individual  cases 
when  our  State  has  a  denial  rate  nearly  twice 
the  national  average,  three  times  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  our  State  only  26%  of  the 
claims  were  paid  as  of  April  24,  1971,  while 
43%  were  paid  on  the  national  average,  and 
Congressman  Flood  says  83%  were  paid  In 
his  district  In  Pennsylvania.  We  have  19.000 
miners  and  widows  who  have  been  denied 
and  6,195  more  who  have  not  even  received 
an  Initial  decision  on  claims  filed  as  long 
ago  as  January,  1970.  As  I  sat  In  my  office 
listening  to  the  stories  of  miners  who  had 
been  denied,  my  Impression  was  that  the 
situation  was  grave.  The  statistics  confirm 
that  we  do  Indeed  have  a  crisis  on  our  hands 
In  Kentucky. 

What  factors  have  brought  about  this 
crisis  whereby  miners  In  Kentucky  end  up 
with  less  than  one  third  the  chance  of  get- 
ting benefits  of  a  miner  In  Pennsylvania,  with 
only  half  the  chance  of  miners  on  the  na- 
tional average?  Social  Security  sources  have 
"leaked"  findings  to  the  press  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  disparity  of  denials  In  Ken- 
tucky (The  Mountain  Eagle,  May  6,  1971,  p. 
1;  The  Courier  Journal.  May  13,  1971,  p.  1), 
These  findings  suggest  Kentucky  miners  have 
less  substantial  cases  and  refuse  to  recognize 
any  failures  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. An  effort  has  been  made  to  preserve 
the  Image  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, to  suggest  It  has  done  all  It  can  to  help 
miners   In   Kentucky.   We  feel   this   attitude. 


the  attempt  to  belittle  claims  of  Kentucky 
miners.  Indicates  an  effort  to  remain  com- 
placent about  a  crisis.  Social  Security  has 
chosen  to  talk  about  the  relative  youth,  clean 
working  conditions,  and  poverty  of  the  aver- 
age miner  In  Kentucky.  No  mention  was  made 
to  the  press  of  the  results  of  studies  of  qual- 
ity of  X-rays  In  Kentucky,  nor  are  we  aware 
of  any  admission  to  your  Committee  that 
procedural  problems  or  lack  of  medical  fa- 
cilities are  hindering  claims  in  Kentucky. 
Therefore.  I  feel  It  behooves  us  to  detail  some 
of  the  real  factors  responsible  for  the  dis- 
parate number  of  denials  in  our  State. 

First,  miners  face  numerous  procedural 
problems  in  obtaining  adequate  assistance  at 
our  Social  Security  Local  District  Offices.  The 
first  problem  I  will  discuss  Involves  payment 
for  medical  expenses.  The  law  provides  for 
reasonable  medical  costs  Incurred  In  estab- 
lishing a  claim,  but  miners  have  been  sys- 
tematically channeled  to  consultants  se- 
lected by  Social  Security  and  not  Informed 
of  their  right  to  reimbursement  to  see  a  con- 
sultant of  their  own  choice.  The  claims  man- 
ual used  at  local  offices  gives  a  directive  to 
caution  miners  about  gathering  their  own 
evidence  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
local  office,  because  they  might  not  be  re- 
imbursed If  they  do  It  on  their  own.  If  the 
miner  is  so  rash  as  to  see  a  doctor  without 
permission,  then  the  local  office  Is  told  to 
accept  a  copy  of  any  bill.  Whatever  Justifi- 
cation for  allowing  use  of  the  physician  of  a 
miner's  choice  only  as  a  last  resort,  we  find 
it  has  been  very  effective  in  keeping  Ken- 
tucky miners  from  benefitting  under  the 
salutory  provision  for  reimbursement.  We 
find  many  miners  who  have  incurred  ex- 
penses and  are  unaware  of  their  reimburse- 
ment rights.  We  did  not  know  of  any  who 
were  given  examinations  at  a  doctor  of  their 
own  choice  until  I  returned  from  Washington 
and  saw  the  first  authorization  sitting  on 
my  desk.  The  consequences  of  this  practice 
must  not  be  underestimated  since  It  may  be 
critical  to  full  case  development  and  have  a 
substantial  Impact  on  denial  ratee.  The 
miner  has  the  btirden  to  produce  adequate 
medical  i»xx)f  of  disability.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration tells  him  what  doctor  to  see,  what 
teste  he  will  get,  and  tells  him  if  he  does 
anything  further  he  cannot  be  assured  of 
reimbursement.  So  the  miner  Is  given  the 
burden  of  proof  without  the  freedom  to 
meet  It  In  the  way  most  advantageous  to  his 
claim. 

The  second  procedural  problem  I  wish  to 
discuss  Involves  withdrawal  of  claims.  Mr. 
Golden  has  told  you  In  oral  testimony  how 
miners  enrolled  In  the  Jtolnstream  Program 
have  been  denied  because  participation  In 
the  program  has  been  deemed  "work,"  hence 
disqualifying  the  claim.  But  the  men  are 
often  m  fact  disabled  and  are  given  ex- 
tremely light  tasks  to  Justify  their  welfare 
level  stipends.  Courts  have  held  that  mere 
enrollment  In  these  programs  Is  not  evidence 
of  work  ability  under  the  Disability  Insur- 
ance Benefits  program,  yet  It  Is  being  used  to 
deny  Black  Lung  Benefits  claims.  But  the 
problem  does  not  end  with  this  substantive 
error.  Substantia)  numbers  of  men  in  theae 
programs  have  been  contacted  and  asked  to 
withdraw  their  claims  because  of  the  futility 
of  pursuing  a  claim  while  "working."  The 
withdrawal  Is  not  necessarily  at  the  written 
request  of  a  miner.  I  was  contacted  by  one 
miner  who  was  denied  because  he  allegedly 
withdrew  his  claim.  Yet  he  still  has  the  un- 
signed withdrawal  request  the  District  Office 
preptared  for  him.  Not  only  does  Social  Se- 
curity solicit  withdrawals,  but  they  seem  to 
be  approving  them  without  full  explanations, 
without  adequate  ccMiflrmatlon  of  the  miner's 
Intent  to  withdraw,  and  even  without  a  sim- 
ple X-ray  which  might  show  the  miner  Is 
entitled  despite  work  activity.  Certain  types 


of  cases  are  being  singled  out  for  Inadequate 
development  and  withdrawal.  The  claims 
manual  itself  provides  for  "curtailing  devel- 
opment" and-  the  experience  of  miners  as  re- 
lated to  me  ctxifinns  the  withdrawal  practice. 
I  have  been  waiting  six  weeks  to  see  the  file 
In  one  of  the  withdrawal  cases,  and  I  expect 
I  would  ordinarily  have  to  vsalt  six  m<M^  to 
see  the  file  In  order  to  be  able  to  fully  docu- 
ment any  abuse. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  problem  I 
wish  to  discuss,  disclosure  of  files.  Miners 
are  not  Informed  that  they  are  entitled  to 
see  the  medical  reports  In  their  claims  files. 
If  they  do  request  a  look,  they  have  to  wait 
substantial  periods  before  the  file  will  be 
made  available  at  the  local  office,  and  when 
it  arrives  they  may  be  told  they  cannot 
examine  records  gathered  as  part  of  their 
file  for  Disability  Insurance  Benefits.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  miners  cannot  understand 
complex  medical  data  In  their  files — they 
can  tell  when  their  own  doctor's  report  is 
missing,  and  with  proper  assistance  they  will 
understand  what  type  of  reports  they  will 
need  to  establish  their  claim. 

Lawyers  face  similar  disclosure  problems. 
I  requested  a  copy  of  the  claims  manual  and 
was  told  I  could  see  it  at  the  Local  District 
Office  and  copy  pagee  at  604  a  page.  It  would 
cost  me  about  9150.00  to  obtain  the  full 
manual  I  had  requested.  Public  Assistance 
agencies  furnish  their  corresponding  docu- 
ments without  cost.  Why  Is  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy so  difficult  to  pierce  when  It  comes  to 
Social  Security? 

Whatever  steps  are  taken  to  assure  ade- 
quate assistance  from  local  Social  Security 
offices,  Kentucky  miners  are  still  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  medical  facilities  in 
their  State,  particularly  In  the  eastern  part 
where  most  miners  live.  Congressman  Flood 
stated  that  Pennsylvania  provides  free  fa- 
cilities for  evaluating  Black  Lung.  The  situa- 
tion In  Kentucky  la  markedly  different. 

We  have  one  State  Hoq>ltal  In  otir  area, 
but  It  has  refrained  from  performing  Black 
Lung  evaluations  and  the  State  has  talked 
about  cloalng  It  completely.  So  a  principal 
source  of  X-rays  for  our  miners  baa  been 
eliminated.  Tni»tj<»/1  of  using  the  State  facil- 
ity miners  are  sent  to  private  ho«^rtf»a  which 
bad  not  always  been  concerned  witta  this 
disease  previously.  We  find  alarming  num- 
bers of  miners  are  asked  for  repeat  films  ap- 
parently because  the  first  film  was  of  such 
poor  quality.  This  Is  not  surprising  In  view 
of  the  asaembly  line  procedures  discussed 
by  Congressman  Perkins  and  Mr.  Lane  In 
oral  testimony.  We  have  been  told  that  lack 
of  quality  X-rays  Is  a  substantial  reason  for 
our  disparate  share  of  denials  by  sources 
within  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
but  we  have  not  seen  the  results  of  any 
quality  surveys  which  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  conducted  with  their  panel  of  q>eclal- 
Ists  In  Baltimore. 

If  a  miner  cannot  establish  bis  claim  by 
X-ray,  existing  standards  i>ermlt  use  of  a 
test  called  the  Blood  Gas  Study.  According 
to  a  recent  survey,  more  miners  could  qualify 
this  way  than  by  X-ray  alone.  However,  we 
do  not  know  any  miners  given  tbls  test  at 
government  expense  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  request.  This  is  not  surprising.  To  our 
knowledge,  there  Is  only  one  faculty  In  our 
area  which  offers  this  test.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  facility  here  which  gives  this  test  with 
sufficient  exercise  to  meet  standards  accept- 
able to  Social  Security  medical  staff. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  quarrel  with  the  doc- 
tors and  hospital  administrators  over  bow 
they  run  their  treatment  facilities.  They 
have  accepted  overwhelming  caseloads.  Until 
recently  they  had  no  critical  need  for  a  test- 
ing facility  because  there  wm  no  benefit  pro- 
gram geared  to  It.  Social  Security  created  this 
need.  Social  Security  require*  miners  to  gen- 
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•rat*  numbers  on  madlc*l  t«ets  to  get  bene- 
Qta.  SocUl  Security  has  failed  to  supply 
facilities  capable  of  generating  tbe  essential 
numbetB.  Social  Security  baa  choeen  to  clog 
existing  faculties  and  cut  comers  on  its  ad- 
ministrative budget  In  making  new  facilities 
available.  Instead  of  reepondlng  to  our  needs. 
It  has  stood  by  and  profited  while  denigrat- 
ing tbe  claims  of  Kentucky  miners.  So  It  U 
Social  Security  whom  we  blame. 

Social  Security  has  attempted  to  Justify 
Kentucky  denial  rates  with  theories  that 
fewer  Kentucky  applicants  are  disabled  by 
Black  lAmg.  One  theory  Is  that  since  unem- 
ployment Is  high  In  Kentucky,  the  miners 
there  are  forced  to  apply  because  they  are 
unemployed  Instead  of  disabled.  I  resent,  both 
Individually  and  In  behalf  of  the  Black  Lung 
Associations  I  represent,  this  use  of  the  claim 
that  Kentucky  miners  have  less  substantial 
cases  because  they  have  the  misfortune  of 
living  In  a  region  of  low  employment.  Ken- 
tucky miners  are  poor.  They  have  few  Job 
opportunities.  Black  Lung  Benefits  do  hold 
out  the  only  hope  for  survival  for  many  Ken- 
tucky miners.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
Black  Lung  Associations.  But  to  seize  upon 
these  conditions  as  a  Justification  Is  to  re- 
main complacent  about  eligibility  tests 
which  refuse  to  recognize  these  conditions 
and  discriminate  against  the  Kentucky 
miner. 

Present  eligibility  tests  require  miners  to 
prove  they  are  disabled  not  only  from  Jobs 
In  the  region  where  they  live  but  also  from 
Jobs  available  elsewhere  In  the  national  econ- 
omy Parking  lot  attendants,  elevator  opera- 
tors, night  watchmen — these  Jobs,  like  so 
many  others,  are  virtually  non-existent  In 
areas  where  Kentucky  miners  reside  Since 
the  jobs  do  not  exist  In  the  realm  of  the 
miner  •»  experience,  he  cannot  try  them  out 
and  thereby  demonstrate  his  disability  In- 
stead he  Is  expetced  to  disprove  his  ability  to 
do  Jobs  conjured  up  by  expert  witnesses.  This 
theoretical  framework  overwhelms  many  law- 
yers, much  less  miners.  The  miner  may  be 
denied  no  matter  how  unrealistic  his  employ- 
ment potential.  He  can't  turn  to  the  Jobs  he 
Is  deemed  capiable  of  If  he  U  denied.  By  defi- 
nition these  Jot>s  do  not  even  exist  where  he 
lives.  Standards  assure  miners  will  get  neither 
benefits  nor  Jobs.  Mr.  Poplck  wants  to  make 
It  more  profitable  to  work  than  to  receive 
benefits — but  some  miners  cannot  get  either 
work  or  benefits.  The  rules  compel  this  result. 
I'm  not  talking  about  errors,  but  what  hap- 
pens when  present  criteria  are  applied. 

How  can  we  avoid  complacency  about  de- 
nial rates  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion? Mr.  Poplck  said  in  the  hallway  after 
the  hearings  that  he  hopes  he  could  visit  us 
In  Kentucky.  This  might  be  fruitful  Mem- 
bers of  our  staff  have  met  with  his  staff  be- 
fore with  no  perceivable  change  in  results. 
Miners  have  held  public  hearings  and  Invited 
his  central  office  staff,  but  Social  Security 
officials  woiild  not  come  to  such  a  meeting 
despite  requests  from  Congressmen  that  they 
do  so.  Instead  of  coming,  the  Administration 
responded  with  press  releases  informing  min- 
ers of  the  vast  expenditures  the  Administra- 
tion had  made  on  Black  Lung  Benefits.  If  Mr. 
Poplck  were  to  oome  to  Kentucky  with  mem- 
bers of  your  honorable  committee,  perhaps 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  min- 
ers are  facing  oould  be  obtained.  As  I  hope  I 
have  made  clear,  denial  rates  reveal  only  the 
surface  of  a  very  human  struggle. 

Mr.  Hawicims.  The  next  witneaa  Is  Dr.  Don- 
ald Rasmuasen,  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital, Beckley,  W.  Vs. 

The  Chair  is  trying  to  take  the  witnesses 
In  the  order  in  which  they  appear  from  geo- 
graphical distances  and  my  understanding  is 
that  Dr.  Rasmuasen  Is  one  of  the  out-of- 
State  wltneaaes. 

We  would  like  to   hear   from   you   at   this 
time,  Doctor. 
Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 


STATUcxirr  or  Ob.  Donau)  lUMfTTMXK.  Avpa- 

uucnukM     RxaioifAi.     Hoapirai.,     Bkcklxt, 

W.  Va. 

Dr.  RASMtrasKN.  Yes,  sir,  I  submitted  a  pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr.  Hawkimb.  Without  objection  that 
statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

PuEPARED  Statement  of  Donald  L.  Rasmus- 
sen.  M.D. 

The  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  was  a  long  overdue  measure  which 
came  Into  being  because  there  were  con- 
cerned memt>ers  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  compensation  provision 
for  disabling  "black  lung"  diseases  has 
brought  much  needed  relief  to  many  miners 
and  widows  of  miners  in  the  co«d  fields.  Some 
recipients  have  been  saved  from  virtual 
destitution  and  a  measure  of  dignity  has  been 
restored  to  all  recipients. 

Although  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ef- 
fects of  these  benefits,  there  Is  a  parallel  sense 
of  concern  for  the  large  numbers  of  miners 
whose  claims  for  federal  black  lung  compen- 
sation have  been  denied.  Were  it  obvious 
that  those  receiving  benefits  were  more 
severely  disabled  than  those  denied,  and  If 
those  denied  benefits  had  no  significant  dis- 
ability from  lung  disease,  there  would  be 
Uttle  reason  for  this  concern.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  severity  of  the  lung  disease  and 
the  granting  of  awards.  Some  miners  with 
little  or  no  Impairment  are  receiving  pay- 
ments, while  many  of  the  most  severely  In- 
capacitated miners  have  been  excluded  from 
benefits.  Many  many  miners  have  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  compensation. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
functioned  under  the  premise  that  Its  meth- 
ods of  evaluation  of  claimants  separated 
those  with  occupational  from  those  with 
non-occupational  respiratory  Insufficiency. 
To  be  more  q;>ecific,  they  have  presumed  to 
separate  those  patients  with  disabling  coal- 
workers  pneumoconiosis  from  those  without 
pneumoconiosis,  or  from  those  with  non- 
disabling  pneumoconiosis. 

While  this  is  a  laudable  endeavor  and  one 
which  Is  quite  desirable,  the  current  state  of 
medical  knowledge  does  not  permit  such  dis- 
tinctions, even  with  the  most  careful  evalua- 
tion and  sophisticated  techniques.  By  con- 
trast, the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
employed  only  the  simplest  and  least  costly 
testing  procedures  In  Its  approach  to  this 
very  complicated  problem.  It  has,  however, 
adopted  certain  practices  and  made  assump- 
tions which  are  often  employed  by  industry- 
dominated  state  workman's  compensation 
commissions.  The  SSA  unfortunately  haa 
not  matched  the  enlightened  progressive  and 
humanitarian  efforts  of  tbe  Congress. 

The  most  unfortunate  regulation  adopted 
by  the  SSA  and  adhered  to  in  an  unac- 
countably tenacious  manner,  is  the  require- 
ment of  x-ray  evidence  of  simple  pneumoco- 
niosis. By  far,  this  requirement  has  elimi- 
nated the  greatest  niunber  of  applicants 
from  benefits.  Among  those  denied  for  this 
reason  are  many  miners  who  prevlotisly  had 
x-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis,  and  many 
who  are  severely  dlsAbled.  The  SSA  has  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  technical  problems 
which  mark  the  x-ray  as  an  unreliable  diag- 
nostic tool  in  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pneumoconiosis.  They  have  en- 
countered large  numbers  of  films  which  are 
technically  of  too  poor  quality  to  allow  Inter- 
pretations, and  they  have  seen  the  differences 
of  opinion  of  individual  radiologists  In  In- 
terpretations of  the  same  films.  Reason  would 
seemingly  Induce  a  down-grading  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  x-ray  findings  In  administer- 
ing of  the  oomi>ensation  provision.  In  light 
of  this  experience.  To  the  contrary,  the  SSA 
has  actually  Increased  Its  emphasis  on  z-ray 
findings.  A  panel  of  radiologists,  mostly  from 


tbe  Baltimore  area,  have  now  begun  to  re- 
read x-rays  previously  Interineted  by  radiolo- 
gists from  tbe  ooal  '"i"«"g  areas.  These  Bal- 
timore "experts"  apparently  are  considered 
superior  to  specialists  with  equal  training 
(and  considerably  more  experience)  from  the 
coal  mining  areas. 

Aside  from  the  technical  difficulties  In  ob- 
taining the  needed  quality  and  precise  ex- 
posure for  adequate  visualization,  and  the 
differences  of  Interpretation  from  radiologist 
to  radiologist.  It  should  be  noted  that  im- 
pairment In  function  is  unrelated  to  x-ray 
findings,  and  severe  pulmonary  disability  may 
be  present  In  miners  with  less  than  clear-cut 
evidence  of  pneumoconiosis. 

The  SSA  has.  to  date,  almost  exclusively 
employed  the  forced  vital  capacity  as  the 
pulmonary  function  test  to  determine  the 
presence  of  disability,  in  those  subjects  whose 
chest  x-ray  revealed  simple  pneumoconiosis 
This  test  has  a  number  of  advantages  for  de- 
termining the  capacity  to  ventilate  the 
lungs.  It  is  of  Uttle  value  in  assessing  the 
effects  of  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis  on  the 
respiratory  function  of  coal  miners.  It  is 
most  useful  in  detecting  and  evaluating  the 
presence  and  severity  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
It  can  be  reasonably  stated  that  those  sub- 
jects who  have  been  granted  federal  black 
lung  compensation  on  t>he  basis  of  this  te.sl 
have  been  compensated  largely  for  bron- 
chitis, not  from  the  specific  effects  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. This  has  been  done,  however, 
only  in  patients  whose  x-rays  reveal  simple 
pneumoconiosis.  Those  miners  with  equally 
disabling  bronchitis  but  without  x-ray  evi- 
dence of  pneumoconiosis  have  been  denied 
benefits.  This  seems  hardly  Justifiable,  since 
the  presence  of  visible  pneiunoconlosis  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  results  of  the  forced 
vlt.ll  capacity  test. 

Other  tests,  such  as  those  designed  to 
measure  the  capacity  to  transfer  oxygen 
from  the  lung  to  the  blood  during  exercise 
are  far  more  sensitive  and  show  much  closer 
relationship  to  disabling  shortness  of 
breath.  These  tests  are  more  difficult  and 
do  require  much  more  time.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  too  few  facilities  in  the  coal  min- 
ing regions  where  these  studies  can  be  ob- 
tained. However,  if  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  lung  function  of  applicants  for  federal 
black  lung  compensation  Is  to  be  required, 
these  tests  are  essential.  The  SSA  naay  plan 
to  employ  some  test  of  this  nature,  but  only 
on  patients  who  have  been  denied  and  have 
asked  for  reconsideration.  There  Is  some  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  SSA  to  consider 
such  tests  In  subjects  whose  ventilatory 
functions  are  entirely  normal.  This  reluc- 
tance Is  the  result  of  their  adherence  to  the 
concept  that  disabling  shortness  of  breath 
does  not  occur  In  the  presence  of  normal 
ventilatory  capacity.  This  concept  Is  based 
only  on  opinion  and  Is  unsupported  by  med- 
ical   proof. 

Tlie  standards  set  by  HEW  are  the  same 
as  for  Social  Security  disability.  These 
standards  are  unrealistically  severe,  not 
only  for  federal  black  lung  claimants,  but 
social  security  as  well.  Although  the  re- 
quirements are  the  same  for  federal  black 
lung  compensation  as  for  disability  under 
the  SS  program,  the  black  lung  applicant  is 
not  provided  the  same  opportunities  nor 
given  the  same  consideration  as  the  SS  dis- 
ability   applicant. 

The  current  regulations  under  which  the 
SSA  Is  operating  are  grossly  unsatisfactory. 
Any  thought  of  making  these  the  "model  " 
for  future  state  compensation  measures  Is 
intolerable.  The  administration  of  the  fed- 
eral compensation  program  must  be  Im- 
proved measurably  before  it  can  be  consid- 
ered even  barely  adequate. 

Compensation  for  miners  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis  will  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem or  even  Increase  over  the  next  6  to  10 
years  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  work- 
ing miners  who  are  now  impaired. 
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Considering  our  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge  regarding  the  lung  disease  of  coal 
niiners,  a  number  of  changes  must  l>e  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  com- 
pensation program.  The  first  change  should 
be  to  recognize  that  we  do  not  possess  the 
knowledge  enabling  us  to  distinguish  those 
lung  diseases  of  occupational  from  non-oc- 
cupational origin.  With  the  p>oeeible  excep- 
tion of  specific  Infections  and  cancer,  it  is 
Impossible  to  prove  that  any  type  of  lung 
disease  did  not  either  arise  from  or  was  not 
aggravated  by  the  miners  occupation.  The 
full  8p>ectrum  of  coalworkers  pneumoconio- 
sis has  not  been  completely  outlined  and 
our  ability  to  diagnose  this  condition  Is 
limited.  Any  disabling  respiratory  disease 
of  a  coal  miner  should,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered to  have  arisen  from  this  occupation. 

The  requirements  for  determining  "total 
disability"  should  be  made  more  realistic. 
Any  miner  who  Is  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  usual  mining  Job  should  be  con- 
sidered "disabled."  under  the  federal  black 
lung  compensation  provision. 

These  recommendations,  if  put  Into  effect, 
would  result  In  a  considerable  increase  In 
costs.  This  Increased  cost,  however,  would  be 
fully  Justified.  It  would  also  more  accurately 
reflect  the  true  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
lung  disease  among  this  country's  coal 
miners.  This  might  also  serve  to  stimulate 
the  continued  and  careful  control  of  working 
conditions  within  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  care  to  summar- 
ize your  statement.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Rasktjssen.  In  my  prepared  statement, 
1  gave  some  of  the  reasons  that  I  object  quite 
strongly  to  the  regulations  tinder  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  admin- 
istered the  Federal  black  lung  compensation 
provisions. 

Now.  my  full-time  Job  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  doing  pulmonary  functions, 
evaluation  of  coal  miners,  coal  miners  with 
varying  degrees  of  shortness  of  breath. 

The  very  reason  that  my  Job  exists  and 
that  this  Is  a  full-time  Job  Is  primarily  be- 
cause the  test  which  has  been  used  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  the  means 
of  distinguishing  those  who  are  disabled 
from  those  who  are  not.  simply  has  no  bear- 
ing on  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis. 

We  encountered  many,  many  coal  miners 
with  shortness  of  breath  that  was  so  severe 
that  these  men  were  incapable  of  anything 
but  sedentary  activities  and  in  spite  of  this, 
the  test  for  breathing  ability  or  the  ability 
to  move  air  In  and  out  of  the  chest  might  be 
entirely  normal,  or  only  minimally  abnor- 
mal. Many  of  these  miners  had  only  simple 
pneumoconiosis  by  X-ray  and  there  were  cer- 
tain numbers  of  them  in  whom  definite 
pneumoconiosis  could  not  be  seen  by  the  X- 
ray.  It  soon  became  quite  apparent  that  what 
we  were  seeing  was  not  what  was  described 
In  the  textbooks,  that  somehow  the  problem 
was  entirely  different. 

When  we  proceeded  to  do  additional  kinds 
of  studies  in  these  men  we  did  find  very 
clear-cut  abnormalities  in  lung  functions  by 
proceeding  along  other  more  time-consum- 
ing lines.  We  found  that,  without  regard  to 
X-ray  findings,  we  could  find  distinct  ab- 
normalities in  at  least  98  percent  of  those 
men  who  presented  symptoms  of  shortness 
of  breath. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  use  of  these 
tests  alone  is  Inadequate.  Our  experience 
with  the  chest  X-ray  leaves  us  to  conclude, 
again,  that  pneumoconiosis  of  coal  workers 
Is  difficult  to  Identify.  There  is  so  much 
variation  dependent  upon  the  quality  of 
the  X-ray  and  even  beyond  just  quality,  the 
actual  very  slight  variations  in  voltage  and 
so  forth  can  obliterate  or  make  the 
pneumoconiosis  visible. 

Mr.  Btjbton.  Doctor,  would  you.  for  the 
record,  establish  yovir  credentials?  Where 
did  you  receive  your  degree?  How  long  have 
you  been  practicing?  How  much  time  have 
you  spent  in  the  coal  field  areas? 


Dr.  RABirorsszK.  Tea,  sir.  I  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Utah  College  of  Medicine 
In  19ea.  I  bad  internship  in  Internal  medi- 
cine at  the  university  at  Minnesota.  I  had 
residency  training  In  internal  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Utah  hospitals,  and  at 
Letterman  General  Hospital  in  San  Pran- 
clsco.  and  pulmonary  diseases  residency  at 
Pltzstmons  General  Hospital  In  Denver. 
Colo.  I  was  subsequently  assistant  chief  of 
tuberculoels  section  at  Fitzslmons  and  later 
chief  of  the  chest  disease  service  at  Brook 
Hospital  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

I  arrived  in  Beckley.  W.  Va.,  In  1962  and 
since  1963  and  1964  I  have  been  engaged 
primarily  In  physiologic  testing  of  coal 
miners.  I  was  the  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  Appalachian  Coal  Miner  Research  Unit 
of  what  was  then  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  for  2  years  between  1964  and  1966. 
And  since  1966  I  have  operated  the  car- 
diopulmonary laboratory  at  the  Appalachian 
Regional   Hospital    In   Beckley. 

We  have  to  date  evaluated  something  In 
the   neighborhood  of  5,000  coal   miners. 

Mr.  Burton.  Doctor,  have  you  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  your  counterparts  In  Great 
Britain? 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  I  have  not  visited  Great 
Britain.  I  have  had  a  number  of  discussions 
with   the   British   observers. 

Mr.  Burton.  Here  is  the  heart  of  the  Is- 
sue, as  I  view  It.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  peo- 
ple were  unaware  of  this  phenomenon  called 
complicated  pneumoconiosis,  or  at  least  its 
causes.  The  representations  made,  as  I 
understand  them,  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration are  that  there  isn't  credible 
medical  expertise  that  can  Justify  a  practice 
differing  from  tlie  one  they  are  utilizing. 
No  one  on  this  subconunittee  could  qualify 
by  any  standard  as  a  medical  expert.  I 
desperately  would  like  to  believe  you  are 
right.  Yovu:  counterparts  In  times  past,  when 
this  dreaded  diseases  wa.s  in  effect,  discovered 
or  Identified.  Given  the  time  frame  of  this  it 
Is  going  to  be  a  Uttle  late  for  somebody 
from  Social  Security  to  tell  us  3  years  from 
now,  "We  are  surprised.  Rasmussen  was 
right."  Because  the  time  frame  would  have 
passed  unless  they  file  a  claim  before  the  end 
of  1971  or  they  die  and  their  widows  after- 
ward file  a  claim  as  the  bill  provides. 

What  tests  would  you  invite  to  challenge 
the  procedures  or  the  yardsticks  utilized  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration?  You  get 
our  dUemma.  You  appear  to  be  a  rational 
man. 

What  tests  would  you  invite,  because  we 
have  only  got  7  months  to  win  this  fight? 
What  forum  would  be  sufficiently  objective 
for  one  to  admit  that  not  that  a  majority 
of  those  practicing  In  this  area  would  con- 
cur that  the  admission  would  have  to  be 
made  that  this  Is  sufficiently  defensible  from 
a  viewpoint  of  medical  or  physiological  anal- 
VolE  that  it  cannot  be  denied. 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  Well.  I  think  It  depends 
on  how  precise  you  want  to  be  In  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  medical  proof  that  your  are 
requiring.  Now  the  thing  which  lung  disease 
does  which  causes  the  inabUity  of  a  p>erson 
to  engage  In  normal  activity  or  to  work  is 
shortness  of  breath.  And  I  think  I  would 
certainly  begin  with  some  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  shortness  of  breath  that  an  In- 
dividual might  complain  of. 

This  Is  a  thing  which  is  done  by  the 
average  physician  In  his  taking  of  a  medical 
history.  And  there  are  certain  clues  In  med- 
ical history  which  can  lead  you  to  feel  very 
confident  that  this  man  does  indeed  suffer 
from  severe  shortness  of  breath. 

Now  this,  of  course,  would  not  give  any 
kind  of  obJecUve  evidence  of  disability.  But 
it  might  l)e  as  accurate  in  the  long  run  as 
most  anything  else  that  we  show  you  in 
terms  of  testing. 

Mr.  Buxton.  Has  there  been  a  test  by  any 
sclentiflcally  objective  standards  or  any  ob- 
jective forum  of  your  assertions?  Have  you 


been  permitted,  If  you  will,  to  have  your 
point  of  view  brought  to  bear,  vts-a-vls, 
the  mecUcal  adviser  or  advisers  at  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  in  son^  objec- 
tive forum,  or  have  they  been  proceeding  at 
one  level  and  you  at  a  parallel  but  different 
level  and  the  two  lines  have  never  had  the 
oppKjrtunity    to    Join    with    one    another? 

Dr.  Rasmussxn.  I  have  had  the  opi>ortun- 
Ity  to  present  my  views  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity .Administration  and  to  the  medical 
profession  In  general,  as  well.  And  the  find- 
ings of  pulmonary  function  studies  that  we 
have  obtained  have  been  pubUshed  In  the 
medical  literature.  And  I  must  say  the  data 
that  is  there  is  pretty  solid  data. 

Mr.  BtnTON.  How  many  men  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  have  the  kind  of  exi>ertiEe 
that  you  would  think  useful  to  you?  Is  this 
a  very  limited  number  or  p>ercentage  or  pro- 
fessionals or  isn't  this  an  area  of  significant 
specialty? 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  Very  definitely.  The  type 
of,  well,  setup  that  I  have  and  even  what  I 
do  Is  probably  fairly  unique.  But  it  certainly 
Is  not  available  to  the  average  clinician,  the 
average  ptractuioner,  or  tbe  average  special- 
ist. 

Mr.  Buxton.  Do  you  have  in  your  area  of 
sp>eclalty  a  subgrouplng  In  the  AMA  or  Is 
there  an  organization.  If  you  will,  of  medical 
men  in  this  specialized  area? 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  Not  a  complete  organiza- 
tion limited  so  strictly.  There  are  a  number 
of  specialty  groups  concerned  with  lung  dis- 
eases, for  example,  but  not  8i>ecificaliy  with 
the  type  of  physiologic  studies  that  we  per- 
form. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  very  Important  that 
there  be  something  better  than  a  majority 
vote  in  this  respec,  and  we  never  Intended 
It  to  be  a  majority  of  those  who  are  MX)  .s 
that  are  going  to  make  this  Judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  could  any  Con- 
gressman on  an  objective  basis  say  that  your 
viewpoint  is  not  a  solitary  one?  I  don't  think 
the  pxiint  of  view  that  you  take  has  to  be 
a  majority  one.  nor  a  dominant  one.  nor  a 
42-percent  one.  If  you  will.  But  the  Social 
Security  Administration  would  probably  be 
ill-advised,  all  things  being  considered,  to 
take  a  single  opinion.  You  see — and  I  am 
probing — because  we  have  got  7  months  and 
10  days  or  thereabouts  to  lick  this  thing. 
What  mechanism  could  we  urge  up>on  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  review 
their  standards? 

You  needn't  come  up  with  this  this  sec- 
ond, but  if  you  have  got  one  you  would  be 
very  well  advised  to  let  enough  members  of 
this  committee  be  aware  of  it  so  that  we  c«n 
at  least  pursue  that. 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  I  think  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  avaUable  sufficient 
backlog  of  actual  studies  that  they  could 
certainly  review  these  and  compare  them 
with,  lets  say.  the  X-ray  evidence  In  the 
case,  the  cases,  and  others,  whatever  other 
criteria  they  wish  to  employ,  to  certaiulj 
pxjlnt  to  the  fact  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  miners  who  have  disabling  lung  dis- 
eases that  Just  don  t  happen  to  fit  into  the 
pattern  that  the  British  have  described.  And 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  I  am 
sure,  has  an  ample  number  of  these  on  hand 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Burton.  Is  there  any  other  recognired 
authority  In  Great  Britain  that  either  con- 
curs with  you  or  say  that  they  cannot  reject 
your  conclusions? 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  Well,  I  don't  know  any 
who  can  say  flatly  that  they  reject  my  con- 
clusions, because  I  think  if  you  examined 
carefully  the  basis  on  which  they  ha\e 
formed  their  conclusions,  you  would  find 
that  this  was  a  very  limited  study,  a  single 
study.  It  wotUdn't  be  difficult  to  make  some 
observations  about  the  validity  of  that  par- 
ticular study. 

Mr.  BtnrroN.  Do  you  agree  with  the  notion 
that  a  death  certificate  saying  In  effect  heart 
failure  is  hardlv  worth  the  |>aper  it  la  printed 
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on  for  purpoa««  of  rejecting  the  cUlm  <rf  a 
widow  who«e  tauab*nd  worked  in  the  mines 
for  ao,  35  yean? 

Dr.  tumnvtaxm.  WeU.  U  It  Mid  heart  (allure, 
that  would  le«d  me  to  ask  whether  It  was 
right  ventricular  or  left  yentrlcvilar  failure. 
Mr.  Bti»TOK.  Part  of  my  point  la  that  I 
suspect  a  significant  reaaou  why  In  Pennayl- 
▼anla  you  have  a  higher  rate  of  approval  was 
that  there  were  a  reason  for  examining  men 
more  carefxxUy;  there  was  a  reason  for  pre- 
serving the  record,  because  there  were  bene- 
flU  that  might  be  triggered  off  as  a  result 
That  was  not  an  operative  situation  in  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  and  there  was  no 
need  to  indulge  at  what  might  be  abstract  re- 
•earcA.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  heard  some  testi- 
mony today  that  left  me  with  the  impres- 
sion that  If  the  medical  report  said  heart 
failure  Is  the  cause  of  death  that  might  be 
a  basis  for  overcoming  the  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption which  Is  buUt  into  the  law  and  I 
cant  see  how  that  can  be  the  case  at  all. 
particularly  anything  related  to  the  heart 
function. 

Isn't  a  lung  function  and  heart  function 
so  Interrelated  that  such  a  reason  for  death 
has  to  be  taken.  If  you  will,  cant  be  used  to 
refute  a  presumption  running  In  support  of 
a  claimant  if  the  miners  worked  In  the  held 
for  X  number  of  years? 

Dr.  Rasmusscn.  I  think  this,  that  there 
are  certain  conditions,  fatal  conditions,  of 
the  heart  which  so  far  as  anybody  knows 
have  no  bearing  on  the  lung  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lung  disease  can  cause  heart 
failure  of  one  particular  type. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  death  certificate 
Is  while  a  man  may.  for  example,  have  died  of 
a  coronary  artery  occlusion  which  we  think 
would  be  unrelated  to  the  lung  disease,  this 
does  not  tell  us  how  much  Impairment  In 
lung  function  or  how  much  disability  from 
lung  disease  the  man  had  before  he  died. 
He  may  have  been  totally  disabled  as  a  re- 
sult Of  lung  disease  but  then  died  of  thl.s 
coronary  artery  occlusion.  The  death  certi- 
ficate in  most  Instances  does  not  reflect  his 
disabling  lung  disease  I  dont  think  that 
this  Is  any  different  in  Pennsylvania  than  It 
would  be  In  Kentucky.  I  think  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  made  efforts 
to  look  deeper  Into  the  history  besides  Just 
the  death  certificate  These  efforts.  I  think, 
not  through,  necessarily,  the  fault  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  have  not  really 
been   adequate. 

I  have  observed,  for  example.  In  our  own 
hospital  the  way  In  which  the  records  are 
searched.  They  are  not  searched  by  qualified 
people  who  know  what  they  are  reading 
about.  They  are  seeking  only  very  limited  bits 
of  Information  So  that  many  of  the  reoortls 
that  do  exLst  have  been  Inadequately 
evaluated. 

But,  again,  as  I  say,  this  Is  not  what  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  done,  but 
this  Is  the  way  It  ha.'!  been  carried  out  in 
different  hospitals. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Mr  Burton,  we  do  have  an- 
other witness,  but  time  will  be  running  out 
on  the  other  witness.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  don't 
try  to  move  along. 

Mr  Burton.  If  I  have  to  stny  here  until 
midnight,  at  least  one  member  will  stay  here 

Mr  Hawkins.  Could  I  Interrupt  Just  1 
minute  to  have  Mr.  Landgrebe  Introduce  hl.s 
group.  I  see  another  colleague  of  oiirs  on 
the  committee  Is  present  with  a  group  It 
seems  to  be  an  afternoon  for  visiting. 

Mr.  Landcbebe.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  have  some  newlyweds  here  from  my  district. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Gulp:  and  also  Attorney 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bumbleburg.  also  good 
friends  of  ours. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Very  pleas?d  to  have  you 
visit  us.  Mr.  Landgrebe 

Mr.  LANDoarBC.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BUBTON.  Ttxia  suggestion  won't  be  very 
useful  until  we  get  to  around  the  1st  of 
November,  but  from  that  point  on  I  would 


encourage  you  to  Induce  every  ooal  miner 
that  oomes  within  the  range  of  your  voice 
to  file  a  claim,  because  this  law  Is  con- 
structed that  a  claim  oaa  be  filed  now  and 
that  claim.  Is  then  on  the  records  for  purpoee 
of  preserving  his  and  his  widow's  rights  un- 
der the  first  section  of  thU  bUl.  It  would  be 
counterproductive  now  because  the  Social  Se- 
curity Office  would  be  flooded  with  claims. 
It  may  not  be  at  this  point,  where  they  are 
rip.  To  preserve  their  Interest  and  their 
rights  1  would  urge  starting  about  November 
I  you  get  on  your  horse  and  see  that  every- 
body has  complied  with  this  condition  prece- 
dent to  them  either  receiving  benefits  under 
the  lifetime  payment  provision  of  this  law 
or  for  that  matter  their  widows. 

It  Is  another  part  of  what  1  thought  was 
a  very  carefully  drafted  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  think  Is  very  Important  that  It  be 
understood. 

We  have  not  mentioned  this  yet  publicly 
because  we  have  not  wanted  to,  If  you  will, 
have  the  currently  rip  claims  lumped  In  with 
these  others  and  therefore  slow  down,  If  you 
win.  the  process  of  the  filings  In  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility.  But  please  do  remem- 
ber that. 

Dr  Rasmusscn.  I  will  do  .so  And  I  appre- 
ciate that  comment  because  there  are  many. 
many,  many  miners  who  are  now  working 
who.  while  not  totally  disabled,  will  become 
so  over  the  next  5  to  10  years  regardless  of 
how  clean  the  mines  are  made. 

Mr.  Burton  (presiding!.  That  really  is  the 
point  to  preserve  their  right  and  then  that 
determination  can  be  made.  Iliey  could  make 
It  once  and  then  they  can  appeal  It.  but  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  once  you  filed  that 
claim  you  have  protected  your  right  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  It  was  the  only  way  out. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
tell  the  subcommittee  apart  from  another 
suggestion  that  you  do  communicate  with 
us  If  there  Is  some  way  that  you  can  think  of 
that  will  cause.  If  you  will,  an  adjustment 
of  how  the  Social  Security  defines  Its  yard- 
sticks? 

Dr  RASMtJs.'iEN  I  want  to  make  one  com- 
ment about  the  X-ray  criteria  I  am  certainly 
not  alone  In  criticizing  the  X-ray  for  being 
the  Imperfect  tool  that  it  Is.  This  is  well 
known  and  statements  have  been  made  by 
expert  radiologists  regarding  the  require- 
ments, the  high  requirements  for  the  tech- 
nical excellence  and  so  forth.  And  also  you 
can  find  many  witnesses  who  will  concur 
that  while  the  X-ray  may  not  be  positive, 
the  likelihood  of  an  autop-sy  or  biopsy  data 
showing  definite  pneumoconiosis  Is  very  hlgli. 
Mr.  Burton.  One  final  point  that  occurs  to 
me  because  It  Is  also  Important.  I  think  there 
Is  some  misunderstanding  at  the  executive 
level  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  It 
Is  obviously  very  p>OBslble  for  a  person  to  be 
totally  disabled  and  still  working.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a.  woman  who  could  do  little  more 
than  move  her  chin  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch,  a  paraplegic,  who  was  disabled  but  In- 
eligible for  benefits  under  our  State  public 
assistance  laws  because  she  was  a  telephone 
operator.  So  the  finding  of  disability  Is  not 
precluded  by  the  mere  fact  that  yoti  hap- 
pened, by  some  Inordinate  dint  of  effort  or 
win.  to  be  putting  In  a  substantially  full 
workweek.  It  was  to  anticipate  that  problem 
and  eliminate  It  that  we  geared  these  earn- 
ings as  a  mechanism  to  bring  you  down  to 
zero  benefit  level,  but  we  did  not  view  the 
fact  that  you  were  working  as  any  evidence. 
p>er  se.  that  you  didn't  come  within  the  total 
disability  parameters.  It  Is  a  subtlety  but  it 
Is  really  quite  Important. 

Dr.  Rasmussin.  I  am  aware  that  claims  of 
those  who  are  working  are  not  completed 
They  are  not  given  the  same.  let's  say.  even 
limited  testing  that  the  nonworklng  miner 
Is  However.  I  understand  that  people  with 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  may  be  allowed 
to  continue  working. 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  but  there  Is  a  wage  offset 


to  that.  In  other  words,  you  can  earn  all  of 
the  first  (l.tKO  a  year,  and  half  of  the  next 
» 1.300.  And  baU  of  the  next  1 1.200  U  deducted 
from  your  black -lung  payment.  And  beyond 
that  every  dollar  yoiu  earn  there  la  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  reduction  for  your  black-lung  pay- 
ment. 

Dr.  Rasmussen.  But  I  point  out  here  that 
this  business  of  autontatic  assumption  of  dis- 
ability In  the  case  of  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis, which  Is  a  synonym  for  progressive 
massive  fibrosis,  they  are  not  separate  diseases 
as  Mr.  Erlenborn  had  suggested,  this  holding 
BO  firmly  to  the  British  concept  about  this  Is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  dissatisfac- 
tion In  the  coalfields  because  many  of  those 
with  complicated  pneumoconiosis  are  not  sig- 
nificantly Impaired  and  as  a  consequence  of 

this 

Mr  BuBTON.  We  made  the  Judgment  there 
that  that  was  an  absolutely  automatically 
qualifying  situation.  There  were  others  m 
addition.  We  did  that,  given  the  nature  as 
we  understood  It.  that  this  was  a  one-way 
street,  once  you  had  progressive  or  once  yoti 
had  complicated  pneumoconiosis. 

Dr  Rasmussen.  This,  of  course,  again  you 
might  have  to  look  at  It  In  a  longitudinal 
fashion.  In  other  words,  this  man  may  be 
severely  disabled  In  10  years  or  something  like 
that.  But  my  point,  too.  Is  that  given  coal 
miners  with  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
Identical  physiologic  derangements.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  compensate  the  one  with  a  small 
lump,  let's  say.  as  big  as  your  thumb,  and 
deny  compensation  to  the  one  who  has  no 
lump  of  that  size.  This  Is  Illogical.  While  it 
may  be  the  majority  of  medical  opinion,  this 
Is,  by  and  large  a  result  of  convention  and 
not  actual  medical  knowledge.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  base  with  the  whole  concept  of 
the  X-ray  diagnosis  and  the  clinging  to  this 
In  Industrial  medicine. 

Mr.  Burton.  Well.  I  think  the  coal  mlner.s 
are  Indebted  to  you.  We  In  the  Congress  are 
You  did  much  to  Induce  and  keep  alive  our 
Interests. 

And  If  you  have  got  this  mechanism,  please 
come  forward,  because  It  l.s  not  going  to  do 
much  good  to  argue  along  parallel  lines.  We 
will  not  pass  a  law.  I  don't  think,  that  will 
substantially  change  this  picture.  Maybe  we 
will  be  lucky  enough  to  do  so.  But  we  might 
possibly,  by  dint  of  the  validity  of  what  I 
would  hope  to  be  the  situation  If  we  can 
find  some  forum  or  arbiter.  If  you  will,  that 
could  at  least  say  that  your  position  cannot 
be  rejected  Immediately,  hopefully  we  cou'.d 
take  a  little  stronger  position  than  that. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 
Dr.  Rasmussen.  Thank  you 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  5,  1971.  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  raising  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  manner 
In  which  the  Social  Security  Admini.s- 
tration  was  handling  the  medical  exam- 
inations for  black  lung  benefits  appli- 
cants. On  July  15,  1971.  I  received  an 
acknowledgment,  which  indicated  the 
questions  were  being  evaluated.  Not  until 
today  did  I  receive  a  response  from 
Robert  M.  Ball.  Commis.sioner  of  Social 
Security.  I  am  including  all  thi.s  cor- 
respondence for  the  Record: 

Ji.-UY  5.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Elliot;  I  am  writing  with  regards  to 
the  current  practice  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  In  handling  the  medical  ex- 
amination of  an  applicant  for  black  lung 
benefit.-!.  The  SSA  has  begun  a  policy  of  re- 
reading chest  x-rays  which  have  previou.sly 
been  Interpreted  In  the  coal  fields  as  being 
positive  for  pneumoconiosis. 

There  have  now  been  instances  where  a 
miner's  reconsideration  has  been  denied  after 
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the  Baltimore  experts  re-read  a  film  that  had 
previously  been  read  as  positive.  Further,  all 
of  the  x-rays  that  are  read  as  positive  are 
being  gathered  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion people  for  transmittal  to  Baltimore. 
This  usually  results  In  the  claim  being  de- 
nied. 

In  light  of  this  trend  involving  the  new 
policy.  I  have  several  questions  which  I  would 
like  for  you  to  look  Into,  Including: 

How  many  radiologists  read  each  film? 
If  more  than  one.  are  the  Interpretations 
made  Independently  by  each  radiologist? 

Or.  do  the  radiologists  sit  together  and 
read  the  fllms  Jointly? 

If  the  fllms  are  Independently  Interpreted, 
how  often  do  different  radiologists'  Interpre- 
tations disagree? 

How  are  the  differences.  If  any.  resolved? 
Is  inquiry  made  of  each  applicant  to  learn 
when   and   where   all   previous  chest  x-rays 
were  taken? 

Are  all  available  previous  films  obtained 
and  Interpreted  In  all  cases? 

In  cases  where  more  than  one  chest  x-ray 
Is  obtained,  what  Is  the  policy  If  some  of  the 
x-rays  are  Interpreted  as  fKjsltlve  and  others 
negative? 

Also.  I  understand  that  the  SSA  Is  going 
to  put  on  a  massive  publicity,  or  should  I 
say  "brain-washing"  campaign,  in  the  coal 
fields  to  Inform  the  miners  of  the  regula- 
tions regarding  black  lung  claims.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  an  expenditure  of  funds  for 
such  a  purpose  at  this  time  is  not  advan- 
tageous especially  in  light  of  the  fact  the 
House  Is  going  to  consider  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
S<ifety  Act  of  1969  In  the  Immediate  future, 
probably  this  month.  Thus,  the  TV  spot 
which  says  "you  must  have  x-ray  evldencse 
of  pneumoconiosis"  and  other  similar  state- 
ments will  not  be  correct  if  the  amendments 
pass. 

I  would  appreciate  your  careful  and  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  matters  set  forth  in 
this  letter.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Ken  Hechles. 

Social  StruRrrY  Administration. 

Baltimore,  Md  .  July  15, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 
House  of  Repre.^entatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ken  :  This  refers  to  your  recent  let- 
ter to  me  regarding  our  policies  In  handling 
claims  for  black  lung  benefits — particularly 
the  new  procedures  Involving  the  re-evalua- 
tion of  chest  x-rays  by  our  headquarters  dis- 
ability staff.  Secretary  Richardson  also  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  letter  you  ad- 
dressed  to   him   on    the   same   subject. 

The  appropriate  members  of  my  staff  and 
I  are  now  In  the  process  of  giving  your  ques- 
tions on  the  new  procedures  and  their  im- 
plications the  in-depth  evaluation  and  anal- 
ysis they  deserve  and  I  will  be  In  touch  with 
you  again  as  soon  as  possible.  At  that  time, 
I  win  also  provide  you  with  Information 
about  our  current  and  planned  public  affairs 
activities  in  the  area  of  black  lung  benefits. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 


Social  Security  Administration. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hbchler, 
House  of  Representatii'^s . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Hzchlcr:  1  regret  very  much  the 
delay  in  giving  you  a  final  answer  to  your 
letters  to  me  and  Secretary  Richardson  on 
the  review  of  X-ray  evidence  In  the  han- 
dling of  black  lung  benefit  claims. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bernard  Poplck,  Director  of 
our  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance,  to  look 
Into  your  Inquiry  thoroughly  and  provide  me 
with  a  report.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  bU 
report,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  helpful. 


Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  provide  any 
additional  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Report  to  Commissioner  of  Soi-ial  Security 
Recardinc  Inquxsy  From  Representative 
Kxn  HccuLsa 

Representative  Hechler  has  Inquired  about 
our  policy  and  practice  In  the  review  of  X-ray 
evidence  in  claims  for  black  lung  benefits. 

Our  basic  policy  Is  to  provide  each  appli- 
cant full  opportunity  and  assistance  in  sub- 
mitting all  available  X-ray  evidence  from  his 
own  medical  sources,  and  this  evidence  Is 
carefuUy  considered.  If  it  Is  not  sufficient  for 
a  proper  decision,  arrangements  are  made  to 
have  an  X-ray  taken  by  an  experienced  radio- 
logist at  Qovernment  expense. 

Where  tlie  evidence  obtained  is  conflicting 
or  otherwise  Inconclusive,  the  X-ray  films  are 
re-read  by  an  expert  radiologist.  In  some 
cases,  a  new  X-ray  is  called  for  to  resolve 
doubts  and  assure  a  sound  basis  for  the  deci- 
sion. 

If  an  applicant's  Initial  claim  Is  denied  and 
he  requests  reconsideration,  in  accordance 
with  our  established  policy  his  claim  Is  given 
a  complete  and  independent  review,  Includ- 
ing all  X-ray  and  other  medical  evidence  pre- 
viously received  and  any  additional  evidence 
submitted.  X-ray  films  not  previously  re- 
viewed are  re-read  by  a  radiologist  experi- 
enced In  reading  for  pneumoconiosis.  Where 
there  was  a  prior  finding  of  negative  X-ray,  a 
careful  review  is  made  to  determine  whether 
there  Is  any  basis  for  a  positive  finding.  Where 
the  prior  evidence  in  the  denied  claim  showed 
simple  pneumoconiosis,  the  review  of  the 
previous  finding  through  re-reading  of  the 
X-ray  film  provides  verlflcallon  of  the  deter- 
mination required  by  the  law  of  whether  the 
applicant  had  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
(which  Is  presumptively  disabling).  As  a  re- 
sult of  additional  evidence  received  and  the 
re-reading  of  X-rays  In  the  reconsideration  of 
denied  claims,  there  have  been  cases  of 
changes  from  negative  to  positive  findings 
and  the  reverse. 

To  perform  the  X-ray  re-reading,  we  are 
employing  the  services  of  a  group  of  eminent 
radiologists  with  outstanding  experience  and 
skill  in  X-ray  classification  under  the  ap- 
proved cL.sslflcatlon  systems.  These  radi- 
ologists perform  this  function  Independent  of 
each  other.  We  have  experienced  some  differ- 
ences In  reading  results  In  this  process,  but 
Indications  to  date  are  that  these  are  not 
beyond  the  limits  of  normal  exi>erlence 
among  well-quallfled  and  authoritative  pro- 
fessionals. Where  differences  exist  on  review 
of  the  total  evidence,  a  consensus  of  the  in- 
dependent readings  Is  reached. 

With  respect  to  Representative  Hechler's 
Inquiry  about  our  public  information  activi- 
ties on  the  black  lung  program,  we  have 
taken  action — based  on  our  experience  In 
the  administration  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram— to  promote  an  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  among  potential 
applicants  and  beneflclarles.  Our  local  dis- 
trict offices  have  been  the  focal  point  of  this 
activity,  through  face-to-face  discussions 
and  meetings  with  applicants  and  other 
Interested  parties  and  through  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  in  pamphlet  form  and 
via  the  press  and  other  media. 

We  have  carried  out  normal  Informational 
efforts  to  acquaint  the  public  with  their 
rights  tinder  the  law  since  Its  enactment.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  we  launched  a  special 
campaign  to  encourage  filing  by  all  potential 
ellglbles.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no 
plans  for  any  extraordinary  step-up  of  in- 
formation activity.  Sometime  ago  we  did 
initiate  plans  for  the  preparation  of  a  special 
television  message  on  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  this  activity  was  not  completed. 

BnNAkO    POPTCK, 

Director.  Bureau  of  Disability  In.^urance. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  ex- 
cellent articles  on  the  problems  of  coal 
miners  in  establishing  eligibility  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joiunal  of  September  4, 1971. 
and  the  Village  Voice  of  September  23. 
1971: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept  24.  1971  | 
Coalfield  Clash:  Bitter  Miners  Assert  the 
"Blacx  Lung"  Law  Is  Filled  With  Loop- 
holes— Dis.ABLED  Men  Say  Benefits  Are 
Difficult  To  Collect:  'Slipshod  '  Diag- 
noses Cited —  Our  Only  Weapon:  A 
Strike" 

(By  Bob  Harwood) 
Beckley,  W.  Va. — Pet«r  Bob  Oltison  at  P7- 
year-old  ex-coal  miner,  steps  onto  the  tread- 
mill. Blood -sampling  needles  protrude  from 
his  left  arm.  A  rubber  mouthpiece  and  tube 
connect  his  respiratory  system  to  a  bank  of 
testing  devices,  while  electrodes  taped  to 
h:s  chest  monitor  his  heartbeat. 

Slight,  pale  and  stooped.  Mr.  Gibson  is 
obviously  tired  as  he  begins  a  slx-mlnvite 
walk  on  the  treadmill.  The  testing  devices  are 
measuring  his  ability  to  breathe  and  the 
cajjaclty  of  his  lungs  for  transferring  oxygen 
tc  the  bloodstream.  He  is  going  through  two 
dtiy;  of  tests  here  at  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Hospital  to  find  out  exactly  what  31  years 
iA  the  coal  mines  have  done  to  his  body. 

Mr.  Oibson.  a  resident  of  Ralnelle.  W.  Va  . 
was  forced  to  retire  earlier  this  year  after  a 
stroke.  He  now  complains  of  constant  fatigue 
and  shortness  of  breath.  He  contends  these 
maladies  are  caused  by  a  lung  disease  named 
pneumoconiosis,  more  commonly  called 
"black  lung."  which  Is  an  occupational  hazard 
of  work  In  dusty  coal  mines.  But  the  federal 
government  has  told  Mr.  Oltison  he  doesn't 
have  a  black  lung  disability — and,  through 
medical  tests.  Mr.  Qlbson  Is  determined  to 
prove  the  government  wrong. 

Mr.  Oibson  isn't  alone.  In  fact,  he's  one  of 
thousands  of  coal  miners  who  have  lost  faith 
in  a  program  they  initially  thought  was  a 
major  legislative  victory  for  the  country's  un- 
derground coal  workers.  The  victory  they  had 
hailed  was  the  f>assage  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  Dec.  31,  1969.  Besides  setting 
mine-safety  standards,  the  act  established  a 
black  luiig  compensation  program  providing 
cash  benefits  ranging  from  •ISS  to  $306  a 
month  for  miners  who  are  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis resulting  from  their  work  and  for 
widows  of  miners  who  died  of  the  disease. 
bitterness  and  frustration 
On  paper  the  legislation  seemed  to  be  a 
major  advancement  for  the  miners.  But 
initial  Joy  In  many  cases  turned  to  bitterness 
and  frustration.  More  than  half  of  almost 
300,000  miners  who  have  applied  for  black 
lung  benefits  have  been  rejected  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  deciding,  case 
by  case,  which  miners  meet  Its  requirement 
of  total  disability  stemming  from  mine-con- 
tracted pneumoconiosis.  Social  Security  sta- 
tistics show  that  through  Sept.  3  of  this  year. 
145.42B  claims  for  benefits  have  been  allowed, 
while  147.761  have  been  rejected. 

Indeed,  the  black  lung  program  has  proven 
far  more  complicated  and  controversial  than 
anyone  imagined  in  1969.  As  the  miners  dlE- 
illUBlonment  with  the  program  has  deepened. 
the  controversy  has  led  to  a  campaign  In  the 
coalfields,  the  Congress  and  the  courts  to 
change  the  program.  And  there  are  rum- 
bles of  "black  lung"  strikes  If  the  change 
doesn't  come. 

"It  may  lake  a  shutdown  of  production  to 
get  fair  black  lung  benefits."  warns  Arnold 
Miller,  a  retired  miner  from  Ohley.  W.  Va.. 
who  is  now  president  of  the  Black  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, a  miners'  group  formed  to  lobby  for 
such  benefits  Strikes.  Mr.  MUler  adds,  are 
"the  only  real  weapon"  miners  have. 

The  outcry  over  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's biack  lung  rejections  has  been  par- 
ticularly loud  In  We.«t  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
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due  to  ft  noUc«able  disparity  In  the  r«J«ctlon 
rate  from  aUte  to  state.  In  Kentucky,  68%  of 
31.694  miners'  claims  have  been  turned  down; 
In  West  Virginia.  M%  of  the  state's  S6,M9 
claimants  have  been  rejected.  But,  In  sharp 
contrast,  some  lOK  of  the  03,854  claims  proc- 
essed   In   Pennsylvania   have    been    approved. 

DnrnCULT    TO    DETECT 

Unhappy  miners  charge  that  the  rejection- 
rate  disparity  Isn't  caused  by  chance.  Pneu- 
moconiosis Is  a  difficult  disease  to  detect,  and 
the  miners  claim  there  aren't  enough  quail- 
fled  doctors  and  properly  equipped  medical 
facilities  In  the  Isolated  mountain  regions  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to  permit  thor- 
ough medical  examinations. 

The  miners  further  charge  that  doctors 
In  these  mountlan  regions  are  often  influ- 
enced by  the  views  of  the  coal  Industry — 
which  stands  to  inherit  a  large  financial  lia- 
bility when  the  financing  of  black  lung 
benefits  reverts  to  state  administration  (The 
program  will  be  federally  financed  at  least 
unUl  Jan.  1.  1973.  When  the  states  take 
over  the  program,  the  coal  companies  will 
pay  coau  either  through  direct  assessments 
or  through  state  workmen's  compensation 
systems. ) 

Social  Security  officials  say  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  disparity.  Bernard  Popick, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insur- 
ance, says  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  were 
on  average,  "significantly  older"  with  a 
longer  exposure  to  coal  dust  than  claimants 
In  the  other  states.  He  adds,  furthermore, 
that  black  lung  is  more  prevalent  among 
anthracite  (hard)  coal  miners  than  among 
bituminous  (soft)  coal  miners,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania stUl  has  thousands  of  retired  workers 
from  the  once-large  but  now-dying  anthra- 
cite Industry. 

The  real  battle,  however.  Isn't  over  state- 
by-state  dllTerencea  but  over  methods  of 
testing  for  the  disease.  Disgruntled  miners 
contend  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  rejecting  claims  on  the  basis  of 
Insufficient  and  even  slipshod  diagnoses.  And 
to  back  up  their  contention,  the  miners  have 
marshaled  an  Impressive  corps  of  lung  spe- 
cial Ut«. 

caox  or  the  controvebsy 

Tlie  crux  of  the  controversy  Is  the  govern- 
ment's reliance  on  X  rays  as  the  primary 
basts  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a  claim  The 
miners'  groups  and  their  supporting  medical 
authorities  contend  that  a  single  X  ray  and 
a  simple  accompanying  breathing  test  aren't 
sufnclent  to  prove  the  absence  of  black  lung. 
Instead,  some  miners  recommend  a  series  of 
X  rays  and  a  "blood-gas"  test,  which  meas- 
ures the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
blood 

A  group  of  12  dl.sabled  Kentucky  miners, 
aided  by  a  local  legal -aid  organization,  has 
filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  seeking  to  eliminate  altogether 
the  use  of  the  X  ray  In  determining  whether 
a  benefit  claimant  has  black  lung.  The  12 
miners  claim  to  be  totally  disabled  by  the 
disease  but  have  had  their  t)eneflt  claims 
rejected  either  because  their  X  rays  dldnt 
show  spots  on  the  lun^  or.  It  they  did  show 
spots,  a  subsequent  breathing  test  ordered 
by  Social  Security  officials  disqualified  them 

Some  of  the  pl.Tlntlffs  claim  their  exami- 
nations were  inadequate.  Ray  Hubbard,  a  3S- 
year-old  ex-miner  from  Manchester,  Ky.. 
says  "a  nurse  took  one  picture  and  I  never 
saw  a  doctor  "  during  his  test  at  a  local  hos- 
pital. Mr.  Hubbard  says  he's  disabled  and 
out  of  work  because  of  heart  trouble  and 
lung  imparlment;  but  his  black  lung  claim, 
he  says,  was  rejected  on  the  basis  of  that 
one  X  ray  and  one  quick  breathing  test. 

Dr.  Donald  Raamussen.  director  of  the 
cardiopulmonary  laboratory  at  the  Appala- 
chian aeglonal  Hospital  in  Beckley.  back» 
up  the  suing  miners.  "Many,  many  miners 
have  been  unjiutly  deprived  of  compensa- 
Uon. '  the  doctor  says.    "The  Social  Security 


AdnUnlatratloQ  bu  employed  only  the  sim- 
plest and  least  costly  tectiag  procedures  In 
its  approach  to  this  complicated  problem." 

A  second  court  test,  backed  up  by  other 
medical  authorities,  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Fund,  a 
private,  nonprofit  lawyers'  group  In  Charles- 
ton. W.Va.  The  evidence  for  this  group's  case 
was  gathered  by  12  doctors  from  medical 
schools  and  In  private  practice  around  the 
country  who  recently  examined  about  30 
black  lung  rejectees  in  Beckley  Following 
their  examinations,  the  doctors  Issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  calling  the  Social  Security 
testing  "unduly  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive" and  recommending  more  thorough 
diagnostic  efforts,  including  blood-gas  tests 

One  of  the  dozen  physicians  is  Dr.  John 
Rankin,  chairman  of  the  department  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Dr  Rankin  says  the  breathing  test 
used  by  Social  Security  only  measures  the 
ability  of  an  Individual  to  breathe  air  in  and 
out-  while  black  lung  interferes  with  the 
lungs'  ability  to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  blood 
"A  man  can  have  a  perfectly  normal  breath- 
ing test  and  be  severely  disabled."  the  doc- 
tor says.  A  blood-gas  test,  however,  detects 
impairments  such  as  black  lung. 

Another  doctor  in  the  group  says  that  re- 
jection ^  based  on  the  current  Social  Security 
tests  "should  offend  us  all  as  docUjrs."  He 
adds:  "The  denial  of  benefits  to  men  too 
short  of  breath  to  walk  half  a  flight  of  stairs 
should  offend  us  all  as  citizens" 

On  the  congressional  front,  the  black  lung 
controversy  is  spurring  an  amendment  to  the 
1969  act.  The  House  Labor  Committee  has 
passed  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep.  Carl 
D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky  that  would  prohibit 
rejection  of  claims  solely  on  the  basis  of 
chest  X  rays  and  would  extend  for  two  years 
the  federal  administration  and  financing  of 
the  black  lung  program. 

KEEPING    the    heat    ON 

The  full  House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  next  week.  Passage  Is  considered 
likely,  since  little  opposition  to  the  change 
has  appeared.  Indeed,  coal  Industry  interests 
would  welcome  a  two-year  reprieve  from 
shouldering  the  black  lung  cost  burden.  The 
cost  is  no  small  matter.  The  benefits  paid 
thus    far    exceed    »400    million    and    are    cur- 


ald  miners  In  fUlng  claims.  The  spokesman, 
however,  concede*  the  union  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  anti -Boyle  black 
lung  battlers. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials 
also  defend  their  role — although  they  admit 
there's  room  for  Improvement.  To  complaints 
about  testing  procedures,  Mr.  Popick  coun- 
ters that  "there's  a  small  minority  (of  doc- 
tors! who  question  the  use  of  the  X  ray 
but  the  predominant  medical  opinion  is  that 
without  an  X  ray  you  cant  prove  total  di.s- 
ablllty." 

NO  BASIC  OISAGEEEMENT 

Mr.  Popick  adds  that  he  has  "no  basic  dis- 
agreement" with  critics  who  say  that  more 
thorough  testing  methods  should  be  utilized 
and  that  more  medical  examining  facilities 
should  be  made  available  to  miners.  But  he 
says  that  tests  other  than  the  X-ray  and  the 
simple  breathing  test  currently  being  used 
■  take  sophisticated  knowledge,  techniques 
and  equipment"  that  aren't  widely  available 
In  mining  regions  for  the  processing  of  large 
numbers    of    black    lung    claims. 

Mr.  Popick  further  reports  that  Social 
Security  and  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
Jointly  starting  a  new  pilot  program  "which 
will  test  a  few  hundred  miners  whose  ap- 
plications have  been  denied"  to  determine 
what  other  tests  might  be  used  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Still.  Mr.  Popick  contends,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  is  administering  the 
law  as  passed  by  Congress.  He  further  as- 
serts that  many  of  the  agency's  difficulties, 
and  the  resulting  controversy,  stem  from 
"misinformation  "  For  example,  he  says, 
miners  with  disabling  diseases  other  than 
pneumoconiosis — including  emphysema,  as- 
thma and  broncltls— that  may  have  been 
aggravated  by  work  in  the  mines  are  never- 
theless   ineligible    for    black    lung    benefits 

"It's  difficult  for  a  man  to  understand  that 
he  can  be  totally  disabled  but  not  by  pneu- 
moconiosis and  thus  not  receive  benefits," 
Mr  Popick  says  And.  reflecting  on  the  black 
lung  programs  many  problems,  he  adds: 
"We  don't  have  the  final  answer  by  a  lone 
shot' 

Nor  does  Peter  Bob  Gibson  have  his  final 
answer  from  hU  tests  at  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional   Hospital     He,    and    others    like    him 


renily   running  at  a  monthly  rate  of  more      contlntie  to  wait  and  hope    ironically    that 
than  »25  million.  their    diagnostic    resulU    will    indicate    the 


In  the  coalfields,  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  its  allies  are  campaigning  to  keep 
the  heal  on  the  government  to  improve  the 
medical  screening  of  claimants.  "Our  goal 
Isn't  to  see  that  everyone  who  flies  a  claim 
gets  paid,  but  that  they  get  proper  consid- 
eration. "  says  the  association's  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Millers  group  Is  widely  distributing  in 
milling  areas  a  'how-to-fight-the-establlsh- 
ment"  cartoon  booklet  titled,  "Black  Lung 
Bill  Battles  Social  Security."  Featuring 
heavy-handed  caricatures  (one  drawing  de- 
picts President  Nixon  and  a  coal  company 
man.  hand  in  hand,  standing  on  a  pile  of 
downtrodden  miners),  the  booklet  advises 
miners  what  evidence  is  needed  to  prove 
black  lung,  how  to  appeal  a  rejected  claim 
and  how  to  "play  the  Social  Security  game." 

Significantly,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
union  isn't  playing  an  Important  activist 
role  in  the  black  lung  controversy.  The  union 
hasn't  Joined  in  the  Kentucky  miners'  suit 
or  aided  in  the  gathering  of  evidence  to  back 
those  fighting  the  Social  Security.  In  fact, 
the  black  lung  battlers  are  generally  allied 
with  the  dissident  factions  in  the  union 
who  are  at  odds  with  their  president.  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle,  and  his  administration.  Mr. 
Miller  charges  the  union  "isn't  concerned" 
with  the  black  lung  controversy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Mine  Workers  re- 
sponds that  the  union  has  supported  black 
lung  compensation  since  the  early  1960s  and, 
sinice  the  passage  of  the  law.  has  established 
counselors  in  each  of  its  district  offices  to 


presence  of  black  lung  disease. 

(From  the  Village  Voice.  Sept.  23.  1971  | 
'  Black    Lung"   BENtrrrs— Kentucky's  Coal 
MiNEas:   Fighting  To  Breathe 
(By  Paul  Cowan) 
Down  In  the  coal  mines  a  man  becomes  a 
machine  tool.   After  a  decade  or  two  many 
are  too  worn  out  to  be  useful.  By  then  al- 
most no  one  with  power  cares  about  repairing 
them. 

Black  lung,  caused  by  the  coal  dust  miners 
breathe  dally,  is  their  most  common  disease 
When  a  miner  has  It  he  wheezes  and  coughs 
by  day.  can  barely  breathe  at  night.  Some- 
times. In  the  midst  of  making  love,  he  begln.s 
to  gasp  for  air  and  can't  finish  the  act  When 
he  tries  to  sleep  In  a  prone  position  he  feels 
smothered  so  he  must  plant  pillows  beneath 
his  head  and  back  Then  he  tos.ses  and  turns, 
searching  for  a  position  that  will  let  him 
breathe.  On  damp  nlghu  he  had  to  get  up 
four  or  five  times  to  let  oxygen  into  his 
lungs  Even  sleep  is  rarely  rest.  It's  often 
Interrupted  by  a  pain  that  feels  like  two 
thick  hands  squeezing  against  a  man's  chest. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  doctors  didn't  even 
recognize  black  lung  as  a  disease  Some  men 
who  complained  of  its  symptoms  were  told 
they  had  "miners'  asthma  "  and  advised  to 
immunize  themselves  by  chewing  tobacco 
and  spitting  the  dust  out  with  the  Juice. 
Others  were  assured,  by  coal  company  offi- 
cials,  that   the  dust   was  actually   good   for 
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tbem.  Now  doctors  estimate  that  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  460.000  active  or  retired 
miners  have  some  form  of  black  lung. 

It  Is  becoming  a  hot  medlcid  topic.  Last 
week  the  New  York  Academy  of  the  Sciences 
sponsored  a  week-long  conference  on  the 
disease  It  was  a  gathering  of  medical  experts 
from  the  U.S.,  Europe.  South  Africa,  and 
Australia.  Nary  a  miner  was  Invited  to  the 
affair. 

A  few  of  the  guests,  like  Dr.  Donald  Rass- 
mussen  of  West  Virginia  and  Dr.  Richard 
Naeye  of  Pennsylvania,  had  worked  for  years 
to  help  miners  win  black  lung  benefits.  But 
moEt  of  those  I  listened  to  seemed  more 
Interested  in  the  disease  than  in  the  patient. 
Never  mind  that  78  per  cent  of  Kentucky's 
applicants  for  black  lung  benefits  are  turned 
down,  thanks  to  the  state's  Inadequate  medi- 
cal facilities.  Never  mind  that  most  doctors — 
Including  many  at  the  conference^agree  10,- 
OOO's  of  ailing  miners  are  deprived  of  their 
benefits  by  the  government's  rigid  definition 
of  black  lung  (a  definition  devised  to  cut  the 
costs  of  payments).  Those  are  political  ques- 
tions— doctors  might  discuss  them  as  indi- 
vidual experts,  but  almost  never  as  a  com- 
mitted group  of  citizens.  The  only  urgent 
pleas  at  the  conference  were  for  more  re- 
search (and  research  grants) ,  although  all 
the  doctors  who  attended  the  final  press 
conference  agreed  that  the  tools  for  abolish- 
ing the  disease  now  exist.  Black  lung  was 
treated  as  an  Interesting  medical  problem, 
not  as  the  grim  result  of  the  coal  Industry's 
Incredible  carelessness. 

Some  miners  did  attend  one  session. 
Twenty-eight  members  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia's  Black  Lung  Association  rented  a 
bus  and  travelled  a  full  day  to  talk  with  the 
doctors.  But  they  were  treated  more  as  gate- 
crashers than  guests.  Two  of  their  representa- 
tives were  allowed  to  read  statements,  but 
none  of  the  doctors  asked  questions,  none 
sought  to  talk  with  them  about  their  ail- 
ments. The  miners  are  courteous,  restrained 
people,  less  angry  (perhaps  because  they're 
lees  cosmopolitan  and  savry)  than  the  miners 
I  met  In  Pennsylvania  last  year.  They  left 
as  soon  as  they  were  done,  for  fund-raising 
meetings  with  union  leaders  and  foundation 
beads.  IX  the  doctors  had  listened  to  their 
tales  some  of  what  they  beard  might  have 
shaken  their  complacency,  given  their  meet- 
ing a  sense  of  human  urgency. 

When  Frank  Nickels,  60.  was  a  boy  In 
Kentucky  his  family  lived  in  a  "dug-out," 
an  underground  burrow  which  was  only  lit 
by  two  kerosene  lamps.  That  was  all  they 
could  alTord.  His  father  was  a  miner  and 
most  mines  were  closed  during  the  Depres- 
sion— he  made  his  money  by  forging  horse- 
shoes in  his  cave  and  selling  about  three  of 
them  a  day  for  a  quarter  apiece.  He  finally 
got  bis  Job  back,  but  even  then  his  family 
of  12  was  terribly  poor.  Frank  remembers  that 
all  his  father  ate  during  those  strenuous  days 
In  the  mine  was  cornbread  and  salt. 

Frank,  who  stands  about  five  feet  five 
inches,  was  born  with  bis  right  arm  and  leg 
several  inches  shorter  than  bis  left.  But  be 
was  the  oldest  boy  so  he's  been  working  since 
he  was  10.  He  never  learned  to  read,  write, 
or  tell  numl>ers,  so  he's  unfit  for  most  fac- 
tory Jobs.  HU  deformity  makes  it  impossible 
for  Him  to  hold  most  laboring  Jobs — he  tried 
to  work  In  a  sawmill  once,  but  couldn't  hold 
the  wood  as  it  was  being  cut.  But  he  does 
know  how  to  work  coal.  His  father  taught 
him  to  shovel  left-handed,  and  started  blm 
In  the  mines  when  he  was  14.  During  the  32 
years  he  worked  there  he  was  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  men. 

But  there  was  a  toU.  Most  miners  often 
switch  positions  when  they  shovel — now  re- 
lying on  their  right  hand,  now  on  their  left — 
and  that  spares  their  chest  and  stomach  mus- 
cles. But  Frank's  unorthodox  style  often  gave 
him  cramps.  Now.  he  says,  his  stomach  Is 
ruined — from  his  description  It  sounds  like 
he's  got  a  severe  herma,  though   no  doctor 


has  produced  that  diagnosis  yet.  He  says  that 
he  can't  digest  any  solid  foods,  that  his 
weight  sometimes  dips  to  95  pounds. 

He  also  has  black  lung.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  drilling  holes  in  a  mine,  trying  to 
clear  a  path  for  a  worker  who  was  loading 
coal  onto  a  train,  when  he  t>egan  to  breathe 
heavily,  then  pant  uncontrollably — and  then 
he  fainted.  He  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
mine  to  the  hospital,  where  he  stayed  for 
a  month.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  return  to 
work. 

He  hasn't  gotten  black  lung  benefits, 
though  he  first  applied  In  1969,  soon  after 
Congress  passed  them  Into  law.  Doctors  agree 
that  he  has  the  disease,  but  according  to 
X-rays  It's  not  severe  enough  to  win  him  his 
award.  So  his  family  of  eight  lives  on  the 
$103  a  month  he  receives  from  welfare,  plus 
the  $64  his  wife  gets  for  taking  care  of  her 
brother's  kids.  Pood  stamps  allow  them  to 
survive.  But  survival  is  Increasingly  mar- 
ginal. Mrs.  Nickels  owes  the  hospital  for  two 
operations;  Frank  recently  traded  in  his  1959 
Ford  for  $100  so  that  he  could  buy  coal  this 
winter.  Two  weeks  ago  the  owners  of  a  strip 
mine  began  to  shoot  dynamite  15  feet  from 
his  house,  damaging  his  roof  and  part  of  his 
fioor.  But  they  won't  agree  to  compensate  him 
and  he  can't  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer,  so  hell 
have  to  pay  for  those  repairs,  too. 

Boyd  Thombury.  64,  has  been  working  In 
Kentucky's  mines  since  1934,  but.  like  Prank 
Nickels,  he's  never  worked  long  enough  In  a 
union  shop  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  In  1963 
he  had  an  epileptic  seizure.  The  company 
doctor  told  him  that  It  was  nothing,  he 
should  return  to  work,  but  then  he  had  a 
second  seizure  so  he  stayed  out  of  the  mines 
for  several  months.  WTien  be  found  pills 
that  stabilized  this  condition  he  returned  to 
work. 

In  June  1966,  he  collapsed  in  the  mines, 
and  doctors  discovered  he  had  blood  clots 
In  both  legs.  The  clots  were  removed,  but 
now  he  has  no  circulation  in  the  lower  part 
of  either  leg — they're  both  fiour  colored,  and 
feel  like  flour  covered  with  skin.  In  1967  he 
tried  to  return  to  work,  but  collapsed  after 
half  a  shift.  Meanwhile,  bis  black  lung  had 
become  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  walk  two 
blocks  without  panting  (doctors  later  de- 
cided he  had  silicosis).  So  he  began  trying 
to  convince  federal  and  Kentucky  authorities 
that  he's  a  sick  man. 

He's  been  refused  black  lung  benefits 
twice — once,  he  thinks,  because  a  hospital 
lost  his  X-rays.  But  his  most  frustrating 
battle  was  with  Kentucky's  state  workmen's 
compensation  program.  Unlike  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  provides  free 
examinations,  the  state  obliges  miners  to  pay 
for  all  medical  tests.  Its  bureaucracy  Is  so 
complex  that  miners  must  hire  lawyers  to 
handle  their  cases. 

Tbornbury  brought  a  sheaf  of  recelpU  to 
New  York,  to  show  what  happened  to  him. 
They  show  that  during  the  16  months  after 
he  applied  for  his  compensation  he  saw  eight 
different  doctors,  all  on  the  advice  of  his 
lawyer.  (Lawyers  know  that  cues  are  won 
on  the  sheer  weight  of  medical  testimony; 
of  course  they  alao  know  that  victories  fatten 
their  commissions.)  Bacb  doctor  charged 
blm  examination  fees,  clerk  fees,  and  deposi- 
tion fees.  The  depositions,  which  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  state  board,  took  about  30 
minutes  of  each  doctor's  time;  some  cost 
Tbornbury  $60.  some  cost  him  $100.  All  were 
more  expensive  than  the  examinations. 

His  total  medical  bills  ran  to  $978.96.  When 
he  finally  won  bis  award  of  $18,700  be  owed 
30  percent,  or  $3,740.  for  legal  expenses.  He'd 
had  to  spend  an  additional  $364  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  clinics.  So  his  award  really 
amounted  to  about  $13,726,  which  he'll  re- 
ceive at  a  rate  of  $44  per  week.  In  other 
words,  doctors  and  lawyers  cost  him  and  his 
family  113  weeks  of  checks. 

In  October  I960.  Jarvla  Howard.  64.  of 
Evarta,  Kentucky,  was  running  a  motor  In 


deep  coal,  lying  down  to  fit  Into  the  space 
between  the  coal  and  the  mine  roof  A  rock- 
fall  twisted  him  Into  the  motor.  That  day 
he  broke  his  back,  both  collarbones,  punc- 
tured his  lungs  four  times,  broke  six  ribs, 
and  ripped  all  his  ribs  loose  from  his  back- 
bone. 

He  was  unconscious  eight  days,  hospital- 
ized four  months.  The  only  Income  available 
to  his  family  of  eight  was  $32  from  work- 
men's compensation  So  he  sued  the  com- 
pany for  damages.  They  not  only  refused  to 
settle,  but  retaliated  by  throwing  his  family 
out  of  Its  company -owned  house.  And  they 
saw  to  if.  he  was  cut  off  workmen's  compen- 
sation So  his  family's  sole  Income  was  the 
salary  one  daughter  earned  at  a  flve-and- 
dlmc  store 

Then  he  won  his  suit  and  was  granted 
$10,060  disability  But  the  company  appealed 
the  verdict,  and  soon  his  award  was  reduced 
to  $2400.  paid  at  $6  a  month. 

When  his  body  mended  he  looked  for  an- 
other Job  in  the  mines,  but  he  was  too  frail 
for  anyone  to  hire  him.  He  found  work  as  an 
ambulance  driver  for  the  Evarts  Funeral 
Home,  and  held  the  Job  until  1969,  when  he 
bad  two  heart  attacks.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  bad  four  lung  hemorrhages.  One 
doctor  estimated  that  his  lungs  were  only 
functioning  at  32  per  cent  of  their  normal 
capacity.  Re  is  supposed  to  take  five  kinds 
of  medicine  each  day.  But  when  be  went  to 
be  X-rayed  his  doctors  told  him  his  lungs 
were  bad  all  right — rock,  coal,  and  sand  were 
all  embedded  in  them — but  not  bad  enough 
for  him  to  get  his  benefits. 

His  wife  died  a  month  ago.  That's  why  he 
came  to  New  York,  he  said,  even  though  the 
34-bour  bus  ride  played  bell  with  bis  kid- 
neys and  the  city's  damp  air  made  bis  lungs 
feel  even  worse  than  usual.  He  wanted  to 
escape  the  boredom  and  the  ixkeniorles.  At 
home  now,  he  spends  his  days  watching  TV 
or  banging  around  the  Evarts  Funeral  Home, 
answering  the  telephone  If  nobody  else  Is 
there. 

Frank  Nickels,  Boyd  Tbornbury.  and  Jarvls 
Howard  were  all  deprived  of  their  black 
lung  benefits  because  of  tbe  rigid  way  So- 
cial Security  defines  the  disease.  Tbey  say  it 
is  a  specific  lung  disease  wbose  extreme  se- 
verity must  show  up  on  an  X-ray  before  a 
patient  can  get  bis  award;  doctors — includ- 
ing many  of  those  at  tbe  Waldorf  confer- 
ence— contend  that  you  can't  distingulBh 
between  black  lung  aiMl  other  mine-related 
respiratory  ailments,  and  that  the  X-ray  Is 
often  an  Inadequate  way  of  measuring  the 
disease. 

Last  month  Congressman  James  Perkins 
(Democrat,  Kentucky)  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  abolish  the  X-ray  as  tbe  sole  means  of 
determining  black  lung.  It  would  let  doctors 
cite  other  tests,  like  a  blood  gas  test  or  a 
balloon  that  Is  Inserted  In  a  man's  pancreas, 
as  proof  of  a  miner's  sickness  It  would  also 
allow  them  to  support  the  claim  of  someone 
like  Jarvls  Howard  on  the  basis  of  his  general 
physical  condition  or  his  over-all  medical 
history. 

The  measure  may  sound  better  in  Wash- 
ing^n  than  it  does  in  Kentucky,  »-here  many 
miners  are  convinced  that  the  coal  com- 
panies pay  doctors  to  block  their  benefits 
and  won't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  their  own  clinics.  Still,  Dr.  Lorln  Kerr 
of  the  United  Mlneworkers  Union  estimates 
tbat  It  would  extend  coverage  to  about  70.- 
000  new  miners  (76,(X)0  miners  and  60,000 
widows  now  get  coverage)  and  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $250  million.  It  would  also  imply 
a  new,  liberal  definition  of  occupational  dis- 
eases which  other  Industrial  wca-kers  will 
certainly  Invoke.  For  that  reason,  Kerr  says, 
though  the  House  may  pass  Perkins's  bill, 
the  Senate  will  most  likely  kill  It.  He  thinks 
that  public  support  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  respected  doctors  would  Improve  the 
bill's  chances  of  success. 

But  that  probably  won't  happen.  Many  of 
the  doctors  I  heard  at  the  conference  agreed 
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with  the  bill's  medical  assumptions,  but 
none  or  the  eight  I  Interviewed,  except  Dr. 
Rassmussen,  was  willing  to  do  more  than  of- 
fer expert  testimony  before  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee — none  would  Join  the 
miners  to  participate  In  lobbying  activities 
or  vigils  for  a  political  bill.  (I  asked  the 
oiiestlons  generally,  without  specifying  Per- 
kins's bill.)  The  desperate  urgency  of  the 
miners'  demands  was  not  enough  to  push  the 
d(x;tors  they  met  at  the  Waldorf  over  the 
Wne  between  professionalism  and  humsnl- 
larlau  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Research  and  Defense  Pund, 
Inc  .  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  summary 
of  the  study  by  a  team  of  12  doctors  who 
criticized  the  medical  evaluation  proce- 
dures of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  the  black  lung  benefit  program 
evaluations.  Also  appended  is  a  report  by 
the  fund  on  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  ab- 
stracts of  papers  presented  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  or.  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  September  13 
through  17,  1971: 

LfNo    Specialists    Find    Fai-lt    With    Black 
Lung  Standard.s 

Beckley,  September  12  —A  statement  l.s- 
.sued  this  morning  by  a  tean:i  of  12  doctors, 
most  of  whom  are  lung  specialists,  severely 
criticizes  the  medical  evaluation  procedures 
used  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
evaluate  most  of  tho  applicants  for  the  con- 
troversial federal  black  lung  benefit  program 

Most  of  the  more  than  200,000  coal  miners 
who  have  applied  for  federal  black  lung  bene- 
tlt-s  are  currently  evaluated  with  a  single 
chest  x-ray  and  a  simple  breathing  test.  The 
.statement  by  the  specialists  labeled  these 
tests  as  "unduly  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive' and  trailed  for  more  thorough  medical 
evaluation  of  black  lung  applicants 

The  statement  stressed  the  need  for  medi- 
cal evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the  miners  to 
■function"  (to  actually  work»,  rather  than 
the  simple  evaluation  of  his  ability  to  breathe 
gases  in  and  out  of  his  lungs  while  his  body 
is  at  rest. 

Dr.  John  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  a  specialist  in  lung  dis- 
eases said  the  simple  breathing  test  employed 
by  the  SSA  often  falls  to  measure  black  lung 
disability. 

The  test  measures  the  ability  of  a  person 
to  breathe  air  In  and  out.  Rankin  added  that 
black  lung  Interferes  with  the  lung's  ability 
to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  blood,  an  Impair- 
ment that  does  not  show  up  in  the  simple 
breathing  test.  "A  man  can  have  a  perfectly 
normal  breathing  test  and  be  severely  dis- 
abled, "  Rankin  said. 

Pointing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  chest 
x-ray,  one  of  the  doctors  said,  "It  seems  med- 
ically unjustified  to  restrict  disability  bene- 
fits to  these  coal  miners  who  happen  to  have 
af'quired  a  certain  kind  of  abnormal  chest 
film  along  with  whatever  other  pulmonary 
diseases  they  have. 

"Solely  on  the  basis  of  a  chest  film — with- 
out even  a  hUtory  being  taken  or  a  physical 
examination  performed — such  men  are  cur- 
rently being  denied,  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands,  the  black  lung  benefits  which 
Congress  voted  for  them.  Such  practice 
should  offend  us  all  as  doctors.  The  denial  of 
benefits  to  men  too  short  of  breath  to  walk 
half  a  flight  of  stairs  should  offend  us  all  as 
citizens." 

Dr.  Bertram  Carnow,  professor  of  medicine 
and  chairman  of  the  Division   of  Environ- 


mental Health  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, in  criticizing  the  medical  procedures, 
said,  "You're  talking  about  an  x-ray  and  a 
number.  The  sick  man  gets  lost  In  the  shuffle. 
He  added,  "There  Is  no  single  teet  that  wUl 
show  you  anything  about  large  groups  of 
people." 

"If  a  man's  whole  future  life  is  affected  by 
the  outcome,  you  have  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider the  total  person."  He  continued,  that 
the  denial  of  claimants  of  the  basis  of  a 
single  x-ray  Is  "ridiculous"  and  said,  "I  teach 
medicine  and  if  a  student  of  mine  made  a 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  a  single  test,  I'd 
knock  him  in  the  head." 

The  findings  of  the  team  is  likely  to  add 
additional  weight  to  critics  of  the  black  lung 
program  who  charged  that  high  denial  rates 
are  due  to  overly  restrictive  medical  criteria 
set  by  the  SSA.  In  West  Virginia,  62  percent 
of  the  coal  miners  who  have  applied  for  bene- 
flta  have  been  denied.  The  figure  is  78  per 
cent  in  Kentucky  and  72  per  cent  In  Virginia. 

TTie  team  of  doctors  traveled  to  Beckley 
Saturday  from  Chicago,  m.,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Madison,  Wis..  Houston,  Texas, 
and  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  to  examine  the 
miners.  Several  of  the  doctors  are  going  on  to 
New  York  for  a  week-long  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
concerning  coal  miners  pneumoconiosis.  They 
will  discuss  their  findings  of  their  Beckley 
examinations  with  fellow  specialists  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe 

Congress  is  scheduled  to  vote  Sept.  20  on 
amendments  to  the  federal  black  lung  law. 
one  of  which  would  abolish  the  practice  of 
denying  coal  miner  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  x-ray  evidence  alone.  In  a  report  issued  re- 
cently, the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  stated  that 
the  law  as  originally  enacted  never  intended 
that  coal  miners  be  evaluated  with  such  re- 
strictive tests. 

The  Appalachian  Research  and  Defense 
Fund  (ARDF)  is  currently  preparing  a  suit 
to  challenge  the  x-ray  requirement. 

The  Doctors'  trip  to  Beckley  was  sponsored 
by  ARDF  under  the  auspices  of  the  Field 
Foundation  In  New  York. 

Statement  Concerninc  Criteria  for  Evalc- 
ATiNO  Coal  Miners'  Compknsible  Respira- 
tory Disease,  Becklet,  W.  Va.  September 
12,  1971 

Consideration  of  exi.itlng  criteria  for  com- 
penslble  respiratory  disease  of  coal  miners 
forces  us  to  conclude  that : 

a.  There  Is  a  diversity  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases and  conditions  associated  with  coal 
mining  for  which  the  rigid  definition  of 
"pneumoconiosis"  (possessing  as  Its  sine  qua 
non  a  radiologic  lesion)  Is  not  tenable; 

b.  That  disability  resulting  from  work-a.s- 
sociated  respiratory  disease  after  appropriate 
review  be  compensated; 

c.  That  criteria  for  eligibility  for  all  work- 
associated  pulmonary  disease  be  based  upon 
functional  impairment  rather  than  solely 
upon  anatomic  or  radiologic  criteria; 

d.  That  eligibility  be  based  upon  either 
total  or  partial  disability  and  compensation 
graduated  accordingly; 

e.  In  assessing  disability  consideration 
must  be  given  the  nature  of  the  coal  workers 
experience  in  which  mining  is  often  the  only 
work  for  which  these  men  are  prepared. 

We  believe  that  the  present  regulations 
and  administrative  policies  are  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  restrictive: 

1.  In  limiting  the  initial  qualifying  diag- 
nostic criteria  to  x-rays,  biopsy,  and  autopsy 
evidence; 

2.  In  denying  consideration  of  the  data 
concerning  the  applicant's  respiratory  func- 
tional status  Including  history,  physical  ex- 
amination and  laboratory  findings; 

3.  By  recognizing  primarily  spirometry  as  a 
measure  of  disability  while  excluding  equally 
valid  functional  measures  of  disability; 


4.  By  falling  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
medical  evaluation  as  part  of  the  reconsidera- 
tion and  appellate  process. 

raOM    CHABI.OTTE,    N.C. 

Dr  Carl  Lyle,  aMoolate  In  Internal  medi- 
cine, former  executive  secretary  of  the  Health 
Care  Committee  on  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission 

Dt  William  C.  Sugg.  Jr.,  internist  special- 
ized in  lung  disease,  co-director  of  pulmonary 
clinic  at  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital 

Dr.  William  Porter,  internist  specialized  in 
hematology 

Dr  Edward  Landis.  Jr..  Internist  special- 
ized in  pulmonary  disease,  co-director  of  pul- 
monary clinic  of  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital 

FROM    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Dr  Harold  Levine,  director  of  Chest  Serv- 
ice. Cook  County  Hospital,  associate  profes- 
sor  of  medicine,  Abraham  Lincoln  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Illinois 

Dr.  Bertram  Camow,  professor  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  and  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Health,  Abraham  Lincoln 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Illinois: 
medical  director  of  the  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  Cook  County;  chest  con- 
sultant and  director  of  the  Respiratory  Clinic. 
Union   Health   Service,   Chicago 

Dr.  Milton  Levine.  associate  professor  of 
medicine  and  preventive  medicine  at  Rush 
Medical  School  of  Presbyterian  St.  Lukes 
Medical  Center 

FROM     MORGANTOWN,    W.    VA, 

Dr  Robert  L  Nolan,  professor  of  medicir.e 
and  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Division  of  Public  Heslth 
and  Preventive  Medicine 

Dr.   Walter  Morgan,  associate  professor  ol 
public  health  and  preventive  medicine.  West 
Virginia   University  School   of  Medicine 
raoM  MAOiaoN,  wis. 

Dr  John  Rankin,  professor  of  medicine 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  University  of  Wisconsin,  spe- 
cialist in  diseases  of  the  lung 

FROM    HOUSTON.    TEX 

Dr  Harry  Libscomb,  professor  of  physiol- 
ogy and  director  of  the  Xerox  Center  for 
Health  Care  Research  at  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine 

»ROM    BOSTON,    MASS. 

f>r.  Gordon  Harper,  pediatrician  at  the 
Children  s  Ho.spital  Medical   Center 

ARDF  Public  Interest  Report  No.  7— Ob- 
taining Black  Lung  BKNErrrs  in  West  Vik- 
GiNiA  AND  Kentucky  Under  the  Federal 
Mine  Health   and  Safety  Law.  a  Critiqi  e 

I.  introduction 
In  the  wake  of  the  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion of  black  lung,  "pneumoconiosis  ",  as  a 
cause  of  death  and  disability  In  the  coal 
mines.  Congress  enacted  the  black  lung  bene- 
fits program  "to  ensure  that  in  the  future 
adequate  benefits  are  provided  to  coal  miner.s 
and  their  dependants  In  the  event  of  their 
death  or  total  disability  due  to  "pneiimc- 
conloels."  ' 

The  nearly  90.000  coal  miners  and  widows 
from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  have  only 
one-half  as  good  as  chance  of  winning  their 
claims  for  the  new  Federal  Black  Lung  bene- 
fits as  approximately  the  same  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  Pennsylvania. 3  Since  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  black  lung  claims  are  filed 
In  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  disparity  is  significant.  The  need 
for,  and  results  of,  a  community  aide  train- 
ing program  developed  by  ARDF  suggests 
that  the  disparity  between  the  treatment 
afforded  miners  from  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian mountains  and  those  from  the 
coalfields  of  Pennsylvania  was  caused  In  sig- 
nificant  part   by   the   failure   of   the   Social 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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Security  Administration  to  live  up  to  its  goal 
of  rendering  assistance  to  disabled  coal  min- 
ers and  widows. 

Once  the  first  round  of  dental  of  black  lung 
lungs  was  released  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  the  fall  of  1970,  the  ARDF 
stall  was  deluged  with  hundreds  of  requests 
for  assistance — all  of  which  boiled  down  to 
the  same  basic  question:  "What  do  I  do  when 
I  am  turned  down?"  Responsible  leaders  cf 
disabled  miners  groups,  such  as  the  Black 
Lung  AssoclaUon,  asked  ARDF  the  same 
question.  Many  of  these  leaders  had  fought 
long  and  hard  for  state  and  federal  com- 
pensation for  black  lung  and  were  shocked 
by  tbe  number  of  denials  and  the  seemingly 
flimsy  basis  for  these  denials.  ARDF  devel- 
oped a  Community  Aide  Training  Program  to 
equip  persons  from  the  coal  camps  and  hol- 
lows of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  with  the 
skills  to  counsel  their  neighbors  and  friends 
who  had  been  denied  the  benefits.  77  persons 
were  trained.  A  sampling  of  only  seven  (7) 
of  these  trainees  reveals  that  they  have  pro- 
vided counselling  to  206  persons,  have  helped 
108  additional  persons  to  win  claims,  and 
have  on  their  own  conducted  training  ses- 
sions for  hundreds  more  Mountain  people. 

The  purpose  of  this  Public  Interest  Report 
U  to  demonstrate  in  a  spirit  of  constructive 
criticism,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
ABDF  Community  Aide  Training  Program, 
that  adequate  serrices  to  black  lung  claim- 
ants are  not  being  delivered  in  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Tbe  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  asserted  in  a  recent  report  to 
Congress  that  It  "provides  a  full  measure  of 
asalstance  to  all  applicants  ...  to  provide  an 
extra  measure  of  assistance  and  counsel  to 
tbose  who  are  in  need  of  help  because  of 
proMems  of  age,  impairment,  or  uiulerstand- 
ing." 

Our  ezpeiiextce  in  training  '77  conununlty 
atdes,,  in  handUng  over  80  Indindual  claims, 
and  In  counselling  ewer  200  persons  on  a 
sbort-term  basis  proves  that  in  a  substantial 
number  of  caksea  tbe  "full  measure"  or  "extra 
nrveasure  of  assistance  and  counsel  ..."  Is 
zwt  being  prorlded. 

n.  THE  rAn.TmE  to  dei.iver  the  "full  measure" 

*m>     "XmU      MSASTTSK     OF     ASSISTANCE"     TO 
BIOiCK      LtrMG      APPLICANTS 

The  type  of  help  successfully  given  to 
Oeorge  Workman,'  a  resident  of  a  southern 
West  Virginia  coal  mining  county,  by  an 
ARDF  community  trainee,  Paul  Davis,  la 
typical  of  the  failure  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  assist  many  of  the  00,000 
applicants  from  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky.' George  Workman  implied  for  black 
lung  benefits  In  January  of  1970.  At  the 
initial  Interview,  the  Social  Security  official 
at  the  local  office  asked  the  usual  questions; 
health  records,  years  In  mines,  dependents, 
and  so  forth.  George  wanted  to  know  if  he 
had  to  dig  up  any  records.  "No,"  said  the 
lady.  "Don't  worry  about  a  thing.  We'll  take 
care  of  it." 

George  was  pretty  confident  that  he  would 
win  his  case.  After  all,  a  few  years  ago  a  doc- 
tor had  given  him  an  8S<rf  dlsabUlty  based 
on  his  more  than  30  years  In  the  mines.  While 
waiting  to  hear  from  Social  Security,  George 
had  a  slight  heart  attack.  When  he  finally  got 
his  letter,  George  was  amazed  to  find  out  that 
he  had  been  denied  Federal  Black  Lung 
benefits. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  things  George 
did  was  to  go  back  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  olHce  to  appeal  his  case. 
Snrely  a  man  who  had  had  a  heart  attack 
was  considered  "totally  disabled"? 

The  Social  Security  lady  wanted  to  be 
helpful.  She  had  worked  for  years  helping 
pec^e  with  their  Soda]  Security  claims  and 
now  was  given  the  additional  Job  of  being  an 
administrator  for  a  completely  new  and  dlf- 
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ferent  program.  She  Just  dldnt  know  that 
a  heart  attack  could  be  caused  by  poor  lungs. 
The  only  thing  that  she  conld  do  was  to  tell 
George  that  the  heart  attack  was  irrelevant 
evidence,  and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to 
get  his  new  hospital  records.  His  case,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  was  hopeless. 

George  went  to  see  Paul  Davis,  a  disabled 
coal  miner  who  had  received  the  ARDF  Com- 
munity Aide  Training.  Paul  knew  from  the 
training  that  poor  lungs  can  cause  the  heart 
to  work  harder  and  can  put  a  strain  on  the 
heart.  He  also  knew  that  a  heart  attack  could 
be  perfectly  legitimate  grounds  for  proving 
disability  in  a  black  lung  case,  becaxise  the 
heart  and  lungs  work  so  closely  together. 

Paul  took  George  to  see  George's  doctor  at 
the  hospital.  The  doctor  said  that  while  he 
would  not  give  the  medical  records  to  George. 
he  would  be  glad  to  send  the  records  on  to 
Social  Security.  George's  case  was  recon- 
sidered and  in  a  few  months,  George  received 
notice  that  he  had  won  and  received  his 
first  Federal  Black  Lung  check. 

TTie  lady  in  the  Social  Security  office  who 
tried  in  apparent  good  faith  to  help  George 
Workman  was  probably  flooded  with  some 
of  the  250,000  black  lung  cases  fiied  in  1970 
as  well  as  her  usual  Social  Security  cases.  The 
pressure  is  on  the  local  office  personnel  to 
resolve  cases  by  gathering  enough  evidence 
so  that  the  case  file  will  no  longer  be  her 
re^MnsibUity  and  will  be  sent  to  headquar- 
ters in  Baltimore  where  a  decision  Is  made. 
She  told  George  Workman  "well  help  you" 
and  meant  it,  but  what  she  meant  was  that 
she  would  gather  enough  evidence  to  decide 
his  case — one  way  or  the  other. 

George  did  not  understand  the  printed 
notice  he  received  frc«n  Social  Security.  He 
was  convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  his  case. 
After  being  treated  in  a  courteous  manner 
by  the  Social  Security  office  people,  and  in 
particular  by  the  lady  he  had  talked  to,  he 
felt  that  the  assurance  "well  help  you" 
meant  that  they  would  help  him  win  his  case. 
Later  when  he  was  turned  down,  he  felt  that 
the  Social  Security  people  were  like  other 
agencies  and  other  employers  he  had  dealt 
with  who  had  tried  to  "beat  him  out  of" 
what  was  due  him. 

The  heart  of  the  breakdown  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Social  Security  lady  to  assist  George 
Workman  may  be  seen  in  the  different  mean- 
ings of  the  phrase  "well  help  you"  to  George 
Workman  and  to  the  seemingly  helpful  lady 
at  the  Social  Security  office.  To  the  Social 
Security  lady,  "well  help  you"  means  well 
g^ather  evidence  sufficient  for  any  decision. 
TO  George  Workman,  "well  help  you"  means 
well  help  you  win.  Community  aides  and 
the  ARDF  staff  found  that  case  files  of  de- 
nied claims  contain  enough  reports  and 
facts  to  make  a  decision;  but  usually  only 
enough  to  decide  against  the  unassisted 
claimant.  The  community  aides  have  ana- 
lyzed each  case,  and  in  many  successful  cases 
have  obtained  new  evidence  which  helped 
get  around  the  particular  reason  the  claim- 
ant had  been  denied. 

Once  the  misunderstanding  of  the  assur- 
ance "We'll  help  you"  develops  between  the 
Social  Security  official  and  the  disabled  coal 
miner,  several  other  failures  come  into  play. 

(a)  The  Social  Security  Administration 
falls  to  effectively  Inform  the  disabled  coal 
miner  or  widow  of  the  specific  reason  he  or 
she  has  been  turned  down. 

(b)  The  disabled  coal  miners  and  widows 
are  not  Informed  of  th^r  "rights",  such  as 
the  right  to  see  their  claim  file,  the  right  to 
obtain  medical  evidence  of  their  own  choice 
and  the  right  to  apply  to  Social  Security 
to  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  of  medical  re- 
ports. 

A.  The  failure  to  explain — how  a  case  can 
be  tpon 
The  heart  of  the  ARDF  Community  Aide 
Training  course  was  to  taach  the  skill  of 
identifying  the  exact  reason  a  claimant  has 
been  denied  and  to  recognize  what  evidence, 


if  any.  could  be  used  to  try  to  win  the  case. 
Proi>er  development  of  a  Federal  Black  Lung 
claim  requires  a  detailed  understanding  of 
the  ellglbllltjr  standards  and  the  methods  of 
proving  each  of  these  eligibility  standards 
To  receive  Federal  Black  Lung  benefits,  the 
miner  or  widow  must  prove  that:  (H  the 
black  lung.  (2)  caused  In  underground  coel 
mining,  (3)  contributed  to  the  death  of  the 
miner  or  his   "total  disability  "  " 

In  practice,  the  trainees  have  found  that 
virtually  no  one,  including  themselves,  prior 
to  the  training,  really  understands  the  dif- 
ferent eligibility  standards  or  the  particular 
methods  which  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlF- 
tratlon  requires  the  different  standards  to 
be  proven  by."  As  one  trainee  said: 

"They  don't — any  of  them — understand  It 
(the  eligibility  requirements)  at  all.  I  didn't 
either  before  I  went  to  school." 

Another  trainee  characterized  the  hope- 
lessness of  many  coal  miners: 

"The  people  of  the  coalfields  have  been 
run  over  so  much  that  they  Just  take  what- 
ever's  put  on  'em.  As  one  fella'  said,  'I  spend 
8  hours  working,  3  hours  resting,  0  hours 
sleeping.  What  other  time  do  I  have  left  to 
think?" 

Not  only  are  the  form  letters  used  for  the 
first  denial  not  understood,  but  the  Admin- 
istration has  a  misplaced  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  local  officials  to  explain  the  reasons 
tor  denials  to  claimants.* 

One  ARDF  attorney  Interviewed  more  than 
45  black  lung  clients  who  bad  already  been 
to  a  local  Social  Security  office  to  file  an  ap- 
pecU,  and  none  understood  why  he  or  she  had 
been  denied.  Ttie  following  incidents  involv- 
ing disabled  coal  miners  who  went  to  their 
local  Social  Security  offices  for  help  after  the 
first  denial  are  representative  and  instructlre. 
"They  don't  tell  them  anything.  Just  that 
they  can  re-apply.  They  don  t  ten  him  that  he 
needs  more  evidence.  They  Just  take  the  ap- 
plication." 

"Any  new  evidence  to  submit?" 
"No." 

"Well  take  care  of  It" 

Another  trainee  described  the  following 
treatment : 

"They  don't  explain  the  law  They  say. 
'Well  go  further  If  you  want'  but  they  dont 
help  get  new  evidence." 

B.  The  failure  to  inform  black  lung  applicants 
of  their  rights 
1.  The  Right  To  See  a  Claim  FUc 
Community  Aide  Trainees  have  discovered 
the  value  of  checking  claim  files  to  see  if  all 
medical  nporu  have  been  gathered,  to  see  If 
the  reports  are  complete,  to  see  if  the  re- 
ports say  what  they  are  supposed  to  say,  and 
to  sec  if  further  reports  may  be  needed.  The 
seven    trainees    mentioned    earlier    report    a 
shocking  number  of  incidents  of  Important 
medical  reports  known  to  Social  Security  not 
being  gathered,  or  only  portions  of  the  re- 
ports being  obtained.'* 

There  can  be  no  question  under  the  United 
States  Constitution  or  the  applicable  Social 
Security  rules  that,  when  a  miner  or  widow 
has  a  claim  pending,  he  or  ehe  has  an  at>- 
solute  right  to  examine  the  file  of  that 
claim.'i  The  resistance  of  Social  Security  offi- 
cials to  the  granting  of  this  unquestionable 
right  has  been  monumental.  When  a  group 
of  aboi:t  100  disabled  miners,  representing 
the  Black  Lung  Association,  in  the  winter  of 
1971  presented  oral  and  written  demands. 
which  Included  a  demand  of  the  recognition 
of  their  rights  to  see  their  claim  files,  they 
were  told  that  the  demands  would  have  to  be 
forwarded  to  Baltimore  for  an  answer.  Earlier, 
li  tho  same  local  office,  a  representative  of  a 
w'dow  had  been  told  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  her  to  see  her  deceased  husband's 
records,  because  he  might  have  had  venereal 
disease."  It  took  a  trip  by  four  raiiklng 
Social  Security  officials  from  Baltimore  to 
Mingo  County,  West  Virginia,  a  few  weeks 
later   to   formally  recognize   the   most   basic 
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right  that  an  Interested  citizen  has  In  deal- 
ing with  his  government. '^ 

The  trainees  report  continued  resistance  by 
local  officials  to  appropriate  requests  to  ex- 
amine claim  flies." 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  been  offered  a  sum- 
mary; I  was  told  only  a  lawyer  could  see  to  it. 
They  don't  want  to  let  us  see  It.  They  say  it's 
In  Baltimore  and  It  will  only  slow  It  down 
to  get  it  " 

The  frequently  used  explanation  that  claim 
flies  are  essentially  located  In  Baltimore  and 
that  claim  processing  will  only  be  delayed 
by  sending  them  to  local  offices  for  examina- 
tion Is  further  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the 
value  of  bureaucratic  efficiency  and  the  need 
of  claimants  to  Icnow  the  precise  reason  for 
their  denial  so  that  they  niay  get  their 
needed  evidence.  One  trainee  has  made  20 
requests  to  see  claim  files  at  one  local  office 
over  a  period  of  8  months,  but  hiis  only 
actually  seen  flies  on  8  occasions. 

2    The   Right   to   Obtain   Necessary    Medical 

Tests:   Choice  of  Doctor— Right  To  Apply 

for  Relmb-ursement 

The  Administration  has  completely  failed 
to  Inform  claimants  of  the  need  and  the  right 
to  obtain  alternate  medical  tests.''  Since  the 
Social  Security  Administration  requires  the 
proof  of  eligibility  to  be  established  by  medi- 
cal evidence  showing  the  existence  of  black 
lung  (usually  a  chest  x-ray)  and  by  breath- 
ing tests  showing  that  the  miner  Is  "totally 
disabled,"  the  knowledge  claimants  have  of 
medical  testing  procedures  and  their  rights  In 
this  area  Is  crucial  '» 

Claimants  are  not  told  that  they  have  a 
right  to  select  and  submit  medical  evidence 
of  their  own  choice.  Trainees  report  difficulty 
In  enforcing  their  orders  to  the  local  Social 
Security  offices  that  claims  not  be  adjudicated 
until  further  evidence  is  submitted.  In  a  very 
parental  fashion,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration has  made  "arrangements"  for  claim- 
ants to  be  examined  by  doctors  of  the  Admin- 
istration's own  choosing,  or  to  have  tests 
(usually  the  simple  breathing  te.st)  selected 
for  the  claimant — In  both  cases  apparently 
without  informing  the  claimant  of  his  right 
to  select  the  doctor  or  the  test.'" 

Very  few  Black  Lung  applicants  under- 
stand the  great  practical  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing additional  multiple  exposure  chest  x-rays, 
beyond  the  single  exposure  chest  x-ray  films 
routinely  used  by  the  Administration  to  de- 
termine the  all-Important  question  of  the 
existence  of  black  lung."  It  la  noteworthy 
that  62";,  of  all  miners  who  have  been  de- 
nied Federal  Black  Lung  benefits,  have  been 
denied  because  their  chest  x-rays  do  not  show 
that  they  have  black  lung.'" 

Virtually  no  one  understands  that  under 
the  regulations  enacted  by  the  Administra- 
tion "total  disability"  can  be  proven  by  so- 
phisticated "blood-gas"  tests,  in  addition  to 
the  simple  in-and-out  breathing  test  nor- 
mally "arranged  for"  by  Social  Security.--' 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  Social  Se- 
curity to  inform  claimants  of  the  existence 
of  blood-gas  tests,  despite  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  own  recognition  of 
the  svipertor  value  of  these  tests,  as  compared 
to  the  routinely  administered  in-and-out 
breathing  test."'  Aside  from  simply  not  In- 
forming people  of  more  sophisticated  breath- 
ing tests,  the  Administration  has  done  noth- 
ing to  promote  the  establishment  of  facilities 
In  Appalachia  which  can  administer  these 
complicated  blood-gas  tests  "  At  present 
there  are  only  3  such  facilities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Eastern  Kentvicky. 

3.  The  Saddest  Failure  'To  Inform  and 
Assist" 

The  saddest  failure  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  been  to  bury  the  statu- 
tory provision  allowing  for  reimbursement  to 
claimants  for  "reasonable  medical  expeneea 
incurred  by  them  In  establishing  their 
claims"  In  a  bureaucratic  dilatory  pile.  The 


Administration  boasts  of  the  number  of  x-r«y 
and  breathing  testa  administered  in  West 
Virginia  (nearly  44,000)  "at  government  ex- 
pense" to  claimants  by  doctors  and  facilities 
of  the  Administration's  own  chooaing,  with- 
out mentioning  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
claimants  were  Informed  that  such  tests 
could  (and  should)  be  performed  by  doctors 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  reluctance  of  the 
Administration  to  effectuate  this  all -impor- 
tant statutory  right  may  be  seen  further  in 
the  fact  that  no  meaningful  procedure  has 
yet  been  established  to  process  or  determine 
claims  for  reimbursement,  and  Judicial  re- 
view of  reimbursement  denials  is  excluded 
specifically  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration -' 

in.    C0NC1.T7910N 

A    Effect  of  training — New  attitude  of  social 

security    administration    officials    towards 

trained  persons 

The  miner  of  the  southern  mountains  is 
not  used  to  being  treated  with  enormous 
respect  by  middle-class  people  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  forbade  education 
comparable  to  the  better  off.  He  was  too  often 
treated  with  arrogance  and  contempt  by  his 
employer.  A  miner  applying  for  Federal  Black 
Lung  benefits  felt  the  ^ame  sort  of  attitude 
expressed  by  the  Social  Security  officials  proc- 
essing their  claims  as  he  felt  during  his  many 
attempts  to  have  contract  rights  enforced 
through  coal  company  personnel. 

The  "We'll  take  care  of  It"  attitude  Is  In 
good  measure  based  on  the  feeling  that  the 
applicants  are  incapable  of  acting  for  them- 
selves. Rather  than  taking  more  time  with 
each  applicant  to  explain  problems  of  the 
claim  In  comprehensible  language,  the  Social 
Security  official  st>end8  less  time.  Sometimes 
an  effort  is  made  simply  to  process  a  person 
who  Is  In  the  Social  Security  office  by  having 
the  person  sign  an  appeal  form,  even  if  the 
case  Is  not  reedy  for  appeal.  When  reviewing 
the  claim  file  with  the  applicant,  the  bureau- 
crat keeps  the  file  close  by  him  and  reads 
authoritative-sounding  results  to  convince 
the  applicant  of  the  wisdom  of  the  decision. 
The  applicant  is  not  given  the  file,  and  it  is 
never  explained  to  him  the  new  Information 
he  can  gather.  According  to  one  trainee. 
"Standard  practice  for  the  Social  Security 
worker,  when  a  claim  file  Is  requested.  Is  to 
read  It  off  to  you.  You  have  to  get  across 
the  table  and  reach  It  from  them." 

It  did  not  take  long  before  a  shift  took 
place  in  the  attitude  of  Social  Security  of- 
ficials toward  the  trainees.  The  trainees  were 
addressed  in  a  familiar  manner  and  were 
treated  ix)lltely.  Whenever  they  demanded 
records,  records  were  given.  Still,  however, 
the  Social  Security  has  changed  only  in  the 
most  bureaucratic  way.  The  trainees,  more 
confident  in  many  ways  with  the  Black 
Lung  Law.  were  and  are  in  most  cases  always 
treated  specially.  Bureaucrats  attempted  to 
move  them  ahead  in  line  of  all  those  before 
them.  When  word  got  out  to  one  of  the 
trainees  of  an  abuse  in  the  Social  Security 
office,  someone  would  go  to  the  office  to  ask 
about  the  abuse.  The  treatment  of  the  ap- 
plicant readily  improved  after  that. 

B.  The  future  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  disabled  coal  miners,  widows, 
and  other  disadvantaged  persona 
The  Federal  Block  Lung  program  i.ffords 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
work  with  and  help  a  class  of  people  almost 
totally  unsophisticated  in  dealing  with  bu- 
reaucracy. If  the  welfare  program  Is  fed- 
eralized under  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration or  if  further  federal  workmen's 
compensation  progi-ams,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed "brown  lung"  measures  are  enacted, 
the  role  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  dealing  with  special  groups  will  be 
greatly  expanded.  It  Is  resjjectfully  suggested 
that     the     Social     Security     Administration 


adapt  Its  administration  of  such  programs 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  such  special 
groups. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jamxs  M.  Haviland.* 
Naomi  W    Cohen. 
Ray   E.   RATLiri'. 
Staff  Attorneys,  Appalachian  Research 
and  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 

•The  valuable  assistance  of  Nate  Bowles 
Is  gratefully  acknowledged 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  'Black  Lung  Benefit  Program"  is 
contained  In  Part  B  of  Title  4  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  30  use  Sec  901  ct  seq.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  Inadequacy  of  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Programs  for  death  and  dlb- 
ablllty  due  to  pneumoconiosis  and  under- 
took In  Title  4  to  "insure  that  in  the  future 
adequate  benefits  are  provided  to  coal  miners 
and  their  dep>endantfl  In  the  event  of  their 
death  or  total  disability  due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis "  30  use  Sec.  001. 

'Department  of  Health,  Eklucatlon  and 
Welfare.  First  Annual  Report  on  Part  B  of 
Title  4  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (June  1971)  (hereinafter 
Report  to  Congress) ,  Table  3  of  Page  24 
Note  3  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  "Examina- 
tion into  Questions  on  the  Processing  of 
Claims  for  Black  Lung  Benefits  Under  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969"  (August  pre  1971)  contributes  the  dis- 
parity to:  the  fact,  that  anthracite  coal  found 
In  Pennsylvania  is  more  likely  to  cause 
pneumoconiosis,  to  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania miners  have  worked  on  the  average 
more  years  in  underground  coal  mining 
(Pennsylvania  miners  average  24.6  years 
in  the  mines  compared  to  23.1  years  for  West 
Virginia  miners) ,  and  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania miners  are  on  the  average  2.2  years 
older  than  West  Virginia  miners.  The  OAO 
Report  also  notes  that  the  superior  Penn- 
sylvania Workman's  Compensation  Program 
for  coal  miners  means  that  Pennsylvania 
miners  and  widows  have  more  medical  and 
documentary  evidence  available  to  prove 
their  federal  claims.  It  is  our  opinion  thai 
the  statistical  differences  between  years  of 
mining  and  age  in  coal  miners  is  Insignifi- 
cant. It  Is  also  our  opinion  that  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
should  be  adapted  to  the  fact  that  medical 
records  are  less  available  In  West  Virginia, 
rather  than  using  such  availability  of  records 
In  Pennsylvania  as  an  explanation  of  the 
disparity.  Training  sessions  ranging  from 
18  dayr  to  2  days  in  length  were  held  In 
Charleston.  Weet  Virginia.  Hazard.  Ken- 
tucky. Varney.  West  Virginia,  Vivian.  West 
Virginia.  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  and  Fair- 
mont, West  Virginia  from  February  through 
September  1971  and  are  continuing  into  the 
future. 

"•  Tlie  name  George  Workman  is  a  fictional 
name  used  to  protect  the  privacy  of  an 
actual  Black  Lung  applicant  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  statements  quoted 
throughout  this  Public  Interest  Report  are 
actual  statements  of  ARDF  trainees  whoso 
names  have  likewise  been  omitted  In  the 
interest  of  privacy. 

•Most,  If  not  all.  of  the  cases  this  Report 
are  based  upon  concerned  claimants  who 
have  already  been  to  local  Social  Security 
offices  and  who  have  received  no  substantial 
help  at  those  offices.  The  staff  attorneys  in- 
volved and  trainees  have  well  experienced 
the  syndrome  described  herein  where  a 
claimant  goes  to  the  local  Social  Security 
office  to  appeal  his  case  and  receives  little 
help  beyond  filling  out  an  appeal  form.  The 
claimant  leaves  the  local  office  without  any 
understanding  of  either  the  eligibility  stand- 
ard or  standards  which  he  needs  to  meet  or 
the  methods  of  proving  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements 
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'Section  411  (a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  (hereinafter  "the 
act"),  30  use  Sec.  911(a). 

■  Most  claimants  think  they  Just  have  to 
prove  the  existence  of  "black  lung."  Of  the 
six  trainees  surveyed,  only  one  felt  that  any- 
one he  had  dealt  with  understood  the  three 
eligibility  requirements. 

"All  seven  trainees  surveyed  agreed  that 
no  one  they  had  helped  understood  the 
denial  form  used  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. As  one  trainee  noted.  "Most 
don't  know  where  to  start:  It's  confusing. 
They  nUght  tell  you  all  kinds  of  reasons  why 
they  were  turned  down  before  I'd  helped 
explain  the  letter  to  them.  "  The  inability 
to  understand  the  denial  forms  leads  many 
Mountain  people  to  conclude  that  they  have 
been  turned  down  because  of  local  or  ad- 
ministrative politics. 

'"The  trainees  surveyed  found  that  flies 
did  not  contain  medical  records  known  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (as  evi- 
denced on  one  of  the  Initial  Interview  forms 
contained  In  the  claim  file  which  lists  sources 
of  medical  evidence)  In  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  of  all  cases  they  had  reviewed. 

"Fifth  Amendment.  United  States  Consti- 
tution; 20  CFR  Sec.  401.3(a);  Social  Security 
Administration,  Coal  Miner  s  Benefits  Man- 
ual, Temporary  Instruction  No.  13,  (E)  (3). 

'-  The  office  Involved  was  the  District  Office 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  at  Lo- 
gan, West  Virginia.  The  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion has  12  chapters  In  5  states  and  has  been 
very  active  in  lobbying  for  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  Black  Lung  Program.  In  June 
Of  1971  the  Black  Lung  Association  sent  200 
disabled  coal  miners,  and,  wives  and  widows, 
to  Washington  to  lobby  for  Improvements  In 
the  Federal   Black  Lung  Program. 

"Over  1,000  Interested  persons  attended 
the  meeting  at  the  Matewan.  West  Virginia 
High  School.  In  part,  to  hear  the  amnnation 
by  the  four  officials  of  their  rights.  The  for- 
mal answer  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  addressed  to  the  Logan 
and  Mingo  Chapters  of  the  Black  Lung  As- 
sociation was  still  grudging  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  claimant  to  see  their 
claim  files.  The  letter  stated  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  "advising  all  District  Office 
personnel  to  show  black  lung  medical  reports 
to  claim  applicants  who  request  It  and  fur- 
nish them  copies  or  .summaries  of  the  evi- 
dence In  their  case  when  desired."  Undated 
letter  signed  by  William  A.  Chandler,  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Logan.  West  Virginia. 

"The  trainees  surveyed  commented  that 
generally  the  officials  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  attempt  to  read  the  contents 
of  the  claim  file  or  of  a  summary  to  them  and 
that  files  frequently  have  to  be  grabbed. 

'The  tendency  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  accept  medical  evidence  at 
face  value  and  to  disregard  the  fact  that 
medical  evidence,  as  "opinion  evidence,"  fre- 
quently requires  explanation  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  further  reports.  Havlland  and  Glomta. 
"The  Disability  and  Insurance  Benefits  Pro- 
gram and  Low-Income  Claimants  in  Appla- 
lachla."  73  West  Virginia  Law  Rerietv  109, 
114-127  (1971). 

"20  CFR  Sections  410  403(a)  and  ib).  and 
410404(a). 

'•  Report  to  Congress.  Pages  5  through  6. 

"The  experience  of  the  author",  has  been 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  or- 
ders  only   single   chest    x-ray   examinations. 
The  average  cost  of  »16.00  per  examination 
(both  x-ray  and  breathing  test)  suggests  al- 
.so  that  only  the  moit  basic  testing  proce- 
dures are  being  used. 
'"  Report  to  Congress.  Table  5  et.  page  25. 
»'  See  Section  4  (appendix)  to  20  CFR  Sub- 
Part  D.  Of  the  seven  trainees  surveyed,  only 
one  trainee  knew  of  one  person  who  had  any 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  blood-gas  test. 
^'  Report   to   Congress,  page   10.   See  also 
"Statement  Concerning  Criteria  for  Evaluat- 
ing   Coal    Miners    Compeiisable   Respiratory 


Disease"  Issued  in  Beokley,  West  Virginia  on 
September  12.  1071  which  Is  a  statement 
reEu;hed  by  13  physicians  and  after  renew  of 
medical  literature,  Federal  Black  Lung  ap- 
plications who  had  been  denied,  and  discus- 
sion. The  doctors  concluded  that  the  simple 
in-and-out  breathing  test  was  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  "equally  valid"  blood-gas  test. 

''-  In  fact,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  taken  the  position  that  "existing 
facilities  (for  physiological  testing)  are  ade- 
quate based  on  present  published  standards 
for  determining  total  disability."  Letter  of 
April  23.  1971  from  Edward  J.  O'Brlan,  As- 
sistant Director.  Bureau  of  Disability  Insur- 
ance, Social  Security  Administration,  to 
James  M.  Havlland. 

-'  Section  4i3b  of  the  Act.  30  USC  Sec.  913b. 
The  proposed  Black  Lung  Benefit  Regula- 
tions which  set  forth  procedures  do  not  effec- 
tuate Section  413b  by  providing  procedures 
to  claim  reimbursement.  36  Federal  Register 
4340  (March  4.  1971).  Proposed  Section 
410.670a  rules  out  the  possibility  of  Judicial 
review  of  denial  of  reimbursement  requests, 
thereby  giving  the  Social  Security  Admlnl.s- 
t ration  complete  discretion  in  the  area  of 
reimbursement  for  medical  expenses. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences:  Ab- 
stracts FOE  International  Conference  on 
Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis 

The  Waldorf-Astoria. 

September  13-17.  1971. 

Note — Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  follow- 
ing changes  In  the  printed  program. 

(Gap  In  numerical  sequence  Indicates  ab- 
stract not  received.) 

Paper  No.  10  New  title. 

Paper  No.  11  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No.  19  New  title. 

Paper  No.  20  Change  in  title. 

Paper  No.  26  New  title. 

Paper  No.  29  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No.  36  New  title. 

Paper  No   39  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No.  40  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No  46  New  title. 

Paper  No.  49  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No.  51  Change  in  title. 

Paper  No.  63  Change  In  title. 

Paper  No.  25  New  title. 

2.  Recent  Advances  in  the  Analysis  of  Re- 
splrable  Coal  Dust  for  Free  Silica.  Trade  Ele- 
ments, and  Organic  Constituents,  by  Robert 
W.  Freeman.  Ph.D..  and  Andrew  G.  Sharkey. 
Jr  .  Ph.  D  .  Bureau  of  Mines.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Resplrable  coal  dust  has  been  analyzed  for 
several  constituents  which  could  conceivably 
be  causative  factors  In  the  development  of 
coal  miner's  pneumoconiosis  (black  lung  dis- 
ease). Free  silica  as  quartz,  crlstoballte  and 
other  crystalline,  cryptocrystalllne  and  amor- 
phous forms  Is  determined  by  infrared  and 
X-ray  diffraction  spectrometry.  Trace  ele- 
ments are  analyzed  mainly  by  atomic  absorp- 
tion, optical  emission,  and  spark-source  mass 
spectrometry.  Neutron  activation  analysis, 
UV-visual  spectrophotometry,  polarographic. 
and  other  types  of  analysis  are  employed 
to  check  quantitative  accuracy.  Organic  con- 
stituents mainly  coal-ba.sed  polynuclear  hy- 
drocarbons, are  analyzed  by  high  resolution 
mass  spectrometry.  Formulas  of  major  com- 
ponents are  deduced  up  to  a  molecular 
weight  In  excess  of  400. 

3.  Physical  and  Chemical  Characteristics  of 
"Resplrable"  Coal  Mine  Du.st.  bv  Morton  Corn. 
Ph  D..  Felix  Stein.  MS.,  William  Bell,  Yehia 
Hammad,  M.S..  Sarosh  Manekshaw.  M.S.. 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Health,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Robert  Freedman,  Ph.D., 
Health  Research  Branch.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Long  term  goals  of  U.S.  Public  Service  and 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  epidemiological  re- 
search related  to  coal  workers  pneumoconio- 
sis are  the  correlations  between  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  "resplrable"  coal 


mine  dust  samples  and  the  Incidence  of  the 
disease  among  workers  in  different  mines. 
The  methods  developed  to  characterize  the 
properties  of  "resplrable"  dust  samples  In- 
cluding determinations  of  weight  concentra- 
tion, aerodynamic  size  distribution  (by 
weight),  projected  area  size  distribution, 
specific  surface  area,  bulk  and  specific  densi- 
ties, free  silica  content  and  trace  metal  com- 
position (20  metals  I  are  described.  Results  of 
measvirements  are  presented  for  samples  of 
coal  dust  from  three  different  seams.  Signifi- 
cant variations  in  dust  parameters  occur  for 
samples  obtained  from  different  mines.  (Sup- 
ported by  US  Bureau  of  Mines  Grant  No. 
G0101742. ) 

5  The  Lymphatic  Drainage  of  the  Lungs 
In  Dust  Clearance,  by  Paul  E.  Morrow.  Ph.D., 
Dept.  of  Radiation  Biology  and  Biophysics. 
Med.  Ctr..  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester.  NY. 

The  lymphatic  drainage  of  the  respiratory 
system  has  a  continuous  and  vital  role  In 
the  removal  of  many  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
materials  which  have  made  their  way  into  the 
interstitum  In  this  regard,  lymph  contributes 
prominently  to  the  clearance  of  Inhaled  dust^ 
and  other  non -gaseous  subetances.  Quantita- 
tive data  on  lymphatic  function  is  extremely 
limited;  even  animal  studies  have  generally 
relied  upon  some  Indicator  of  the  lymphatic 
drainage,  eg.,  the  analysis  of  regional  lympli 
nodes  for  specific  substances.  This  review  is 
concerned  with  the  mechanism  and  pathways 
whereby  dusts  gain  access  to  the  lymphatics, 
especially  those  serving  the  alveolar  region 
It  also  considers  the  anatomy  and  function 
of  the  respiratory  lymphatics  and  lymphoid 
tissue  in  terms  of  three  general  regions:  the 
supraglottlc  airways,  the  subglottic  airways 
and  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Including 
the  visceral  pleura  Experimental  studies  and 
axitopsy  data  are  cited  which  underscore  the 
role  of  the  regional  lymph  nodes  as  reposito- 
ries for  cleared  dusts. 

6.  Observations  concerning  Alveolar  Dust 
Clearance,  by  JtiraJ  Ferln  M.D  .  Univ  of 
Rochester.  Sch  ol  Med.  and  Dent  .  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  review  the  basic 
attributes  of  particle  clearance  from  the 
alveoli  via  the  respiratory  airways  It  Is  that 
part  of  hing  clearance  which  depends  on  the 
alveolar  macrophages  coupled  to  the  clUary- 
nucous  transport  prcx"esB.  According  to  veloc- 
ity. It  may  be  subdivided  Into  two  phases 
The  onset  is  Immediate  (in  terms  of  min- 
tites).  overlapping  In  time  with  the  rapid 
clearance  of  particles  from  the  tracheobron- 
chial system,  and  lasting  even  under  favor- 
able conditions  a  long  time  (In  terms  of 
weeks  and  month  i  The  ntunber  of  exposures 
(single,  several,  multiple)  Is  Influential  on  the 
clearance  process  and  so  may  be  the  Interval 
between  the  exposures.  The  amount  cleared 
depends,  in  a  certain  range,  on  the  Uint 
burden  and  Is  probably  different  in  adapted 
and  unadapted  organlsm.s.  The  removal  of 
particles  by  macrophages  via  the  airways  Is 
Influenced  In  the  first  weeks  after  exposure 
more  by  physlochemlcal  properties  of  the 
particles  than  by  their  flbrogeniclty  (e.g 
SlO.  and  TIO  ) .  Environmental  and  endoge- 
nous pa'hologlcal  factors  may  influence  the 
clearance  rate,  mostly  In  terms  of  imp.Tir- 
ment 

7.  Electron  Microscopic  Findings  in  Lungs 
of  Coal  Miners  bv  Gladys  Harrison.  Ph.D.. 
NASA-Ames  Res.  Ctr  .  Moffett  Field.  Calif., 
and  N  LeRoy  L.ipp.  MD..  Appalachian  Lab. 
for  Occupational  Respiratory  Diseases.  Mor- 
gantown.  W.  Va. 

Biopsy  or  autopsy  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  lungs  of  coal  miners  for  study  by 
electron  microscopy.  All  four  sp>ecimens  con- 
tained large  ntimbers  of  particles  of  various 
sizes,  shapes  and  densities.  Much  of  this  par- 
ticulate material  was  seen  within  cells  which 
were  surrounded  by  connective  tissue.  The 
most  common  type  of  particle  was  needle-Uke 
and  very  dense.  The  smaller  of  these  were 
often  seen  lining  the  Inner  surface  of  vesicle 
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membranes,  while  the  larger  ones  might  ap- 
pear membrane  bound  or  free  In  the 
cytoplasm.  Two  of  the  lungs  contained 
moderately  dense,  rounded  particles  similar 
to  the  particles  described  as  SIO,  by  Schultz. 
Also  seen  were  asbestos  bodies,  membrane 
bound  rectangular  particles  and  angular, 
lightly  electron  dense  particles.  In  the  autop- 
sy material  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  alveolo- 
caplUary  wall  was  disintegrated  but  appeared 
Intact  In  the  biopsy  material,  Indicating  that 
this  destruction  was  a  post-mortem  finding. 
All  lungs  exhibited  thickened  basement 
membranes  and  two  contained  densely 
stained  veslculated  epithelial  lining  cell.s 
which  appeared  transitional  between  Type  I 
and  Type  II  cells. 

8.  Modification  of  Fibrosis  in  Experimental 
Silicosis  by  Josef  Hurych.  Ph.D.,  Eliska  Ml- 
rejovska,  Ph.D.,  and  Radlm  Holusa,  M.D  . 
Inst,  of  Hygiene  and  Epidem.,  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  action  of  chelating  agents  on  the  for- 
mation of  collagen  and  globular  proteins  In 
chick  embryo  skin  slices  and  In  liver  silicosis 
in  mice  was  studied.  Salts  of  EDTA(Ca,  Zii. 
Mn,  Mg)  inhibited  collagen  synthesis  in  tis- 
sue slices  while  synthesis  of  globular  pro- 
teins was  not  affected.  The  action  of  EDTA 
salts  differed  from  that  of  1.10-phenanthro- 
Une  studied  earlier.  Liver  tibrosis  in  mice 
(i.v.5mg  alUca)  treated  7  weeks  with  phen- 
anthrollne  (1.2-2.Smg  weekly)  or  with  Ca- 
EDTA  (40  mg  weekly)  was  inhibited  by  about 
40-50'r  .  In  evaluation  dose,  frequency  and 
beginning  of  application  after  dusting  had 
to  be  considered. 

Further  experiments  on  modification  of 
fibrosis  were  performed  with  hyperbaric  ox- 
ygenation. Silica  dusted  and  undusted  rats 
were  exposed  at  3ATA  for  6  weeks  in  a  hy- 
perbaric chambre.  In  lungs,  heart  and  liver 
of  exposed  control  rats  collagen  synthesl.s 
was  not  significantly  changed.  In  silicotic 
lungs  compared  with  unexposed  dusted  lung.s 
the  decrease  In  collagen  content  (25',  )  was 
found. 

9.  Immunologic  Aspects  of  Coalworkers' 
Pneumoconiosis,  by  Robert  Burreil.  West 
Virginia  University  Medical  Center.  Morgan- 
town.  W    Va. 

The  data  for  considering  the  Immunolog- 
ical components  and  responses  of  coalwork- 
ers' pneumoconiosis  are  presented  and  crit- 
ically reviewed.  Evidence  Is  presented  for 
the  demonstration  of  lung  reactive  anti- 
bodies as  distinct  from  globulin  reactive 
materials,  the  nature  of  the  antigens  In- 
volved, the  immunoglobulin  response,  in  vno 
reactions  of  immune  substances,  the  immune 
responses  in  experimental  di.sea.se,  and  the 
participation  of  lung  antibodies  In  the  path- 
ogenesis of  the  disease.  The  data  Indicate 
that  lung  connective  tissue  components  (col- 
lagen, elastln,  and  retlculini  are  the  major 
antigenic  targets  of  the  Immune  response 
in  coalworkers'  pneumoconiosis.  The  IgA 
class,  both  serum  and  secretory,  is  tlie  hu- 
moral system  primarily  involved  in  the  re- 
sponse Such  antibodies  have  been  found 
deposited  in  pneuniooonlotic  nodules  in 
human  disease  and  localized  In  tlie  alveolar 
.septa  following  their  Intravenous  injection 
Into  experimental  animals  An  enhancint; 
effect  on  the  pathogenesis  of  tiiherculobis  by 
such  aiitibodies  has  been  demonstrated,  but 
their  role  In  pneumoconiosis  remains  specu- 
lative Current  experimental  approaches  used 
In  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  are  dls- 
cus.sed. 

10  Pulmonary  Dusting  and  Experimental 
Infection  by  Mycobacteria,  by  Ch.  Gernez- 
Rleux.  A.  Tacquet.  C.  'V'olsln.  B.  Devulder.  A. 
Tounel  and  C.  Aerts  (Pasteur  Inst.  Lille, 
France) .  and  A.  Policard.  L.  Le  Bouffant.  J.  C 
Martiit  and  H.  Daniel  (C.E  R.C.H.A.R  ,  Ver- 
neull-en-Halatte,  France) . 

Series  of  experiments  performed  with 
guinea-pigs  have  established  the  following 
facts: 

(I)    Dust  particles  aggravate  experimental 


Infection  by  Myc.  kanaaaii  and  dusting  Is  li- 
able to  make  pathogenic  a  certain  dose  of 
bacteria  which,  without  dust,  would  not  In- 
duce lesions. 

(3)  There  Is  Increased  severity  of  the  pul- 
monary lesions  when  there  Is  dusting  before, 
but  not  after  the  Inoculation  of  an  Infecting 
dose  of  about  5x10*  micro -organlams. 

(3)  The  absence  of  Increased  virulence  of 
the  strains  after  passage  and  extensive  multi- 
plication In  dusted  animals  Is  confirmed. 

(4)  There  Is  a  linear  relationship  between 
the  quantity  of  dust  particles  In  the  lungs 
and  the  Importance  of  the  tuberculous  le- 
sions. 

(5)  Infection  by  Myc.  kansaaii  after  a  long- 
term  exposure  to  the  Inhalation  of  coal  par- 
ticles Induce  pulmonary  lesions  of  progres.sive 
massive  fibrosis. 

(6)  The  role  of  alveolar  macrophage  In  the 
development  of  these  lesions  is  considered. 

These  surveys  are  likely  to  specify  the  In- 
teractions "dust-lnfectlon"  into  lungs. 

11.  The  Role  of  Quartz  In  the  Development 
of  Coal-Miners'  Pneumoconiosis — Experi- 
mental Study,  by  J.  C.  Martin,  H.  Daniel,  L. 
Le  Bouffant  et  A.  Policard. 

Inhalation  experiments  made  on  rats  ex- 
posed to  dust  mixtures  of  coal  and  quartz 
with  different  quartz  contents  led  to  the 
following  results: 

(1)  The  quartz  contained  In  coal  quartz 
mixtures  is  less  harmful  than  the  same 
amount  of  quartz  used  alone. 

(2)  This  reduction  In  the  fibrosing  action 
of  quartz  is  not  due  to  the  coal  Itself,  but  to 
the  minerals  present,  containing  In  particu- 
lar alumina  silicates. 

(3)  Over  long  periods  of  development,  the 
coal  quartz  mixtures  are  however  more  nox- 
ious to  the  lung  than  coal  alone  The  fibrosing 
action  of  dust  mixtures  increases  as  a  func- 
tion of  their  quartz  content.  The  lesions, 
characterized  by  the  proportion  of  collagen 
formed,  appear  to  be  very  small  18  months 
after  the  Inhalation  of  dust  mixtures  with 
5  ,-  quartz.  With  quartz  contents  from  5  to 
10'-  the  fibrosing  action  is  three  times  as 
great  as  with  coal  alone.  Above  10  -  quartz, 
the  formation  of  collagen  is  5  limes  greater 

(4)  The  lesions  appear  earlier  in  the  case 
of  mixtures  with  higher  quartz  contents. 

12.  Inhalation  Studies  of  Coal-Quartz  Dvist 
Mixtures,  by  W.  Weller  and  W.  T.  Ulmer. 
Medical  Department  of  the  Silicosis  Research 
Institute.   Bochum.  Germany. 

In  the  field  of  experimental  pneumo- 
coniosis research  mostly  the  following  meth- 
mts  are  used:  inhalation-,  injection-  and 
cellular-tests  But  only  In  the  Inhalation- 
test  the  real  conditions  of  deposition,  reten- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  dust  are  present. 
Besides,  for  many  problems  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  apply  real  mine  dusts  or  at  least 
adequately  mixed  dusts  Rats  and  monkeys 
have  been  exposed  In  a  long-term  Inhalation 
test  up  to  36  months  tf^  a  mixture  of  coal 
quartz  in  a  concentration  of  45  mg  m'  We 
performed  examinations  of  the  respiratory 
and  clrr'ulatory  system,  of  the  dust-oonteii' 
of  lungs  and  pulmonary  lymphnodes  and 
histopathologlcal  investigations  The  investi- 
gations show  that  the  results  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  results  of  Injection-  and 
cellular  tests.  In  comparison  to  the  path- 
oloKlcal  lindings  in  minors  with  ccal  wirkers' 
pneumoconiosis  the  performance  of  long- 
tlme-inhalailon-lests  seems  to  be  the  only 
possible  way  to  study  the  problems  related  to 
pneumoconiosis  research. 

13.  The  Pulmonary  Response  to  Coal  Dust, 
by  Paul  Gross.  M  D.,  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Charleston.  S.C..  Daniel  C. 
Braun.  M.D.  and  Robert  T  P.  deTrevllle, 
M.D..  D.Sc  .  Industrial  Health  Foundation. 
Plttsljurgh,  Pa. 

Coal  dust  macules  are  formed  about 
respiratory  bronchioles  which  may  become 
enlarged  and  thereby  form  grossly  visible 
holes  of  focal  emphysema.  The  dust  macules 
form  only  when  the  amount  of  dust  deposi- 


tion exceeds  the  piilmonary  clearance  capa- 
bility; but  even  then,  the  peripheral  air 
epaces  are  kept  clean  while  the  proximally 
situated  alveoli  become  filled  with  dust.  Coal 
mine  dust  may  have  a  varying  content  of 
pulverized  rock  composed  of  crystalline 
silica  and  silicates.  This  may  alter  the  tissue 
response  from  a  non-fibrogenic  one  to  a 
frankly  flbrogenlc  response,  depending  on 
the  fibrogenlc  potential  and  the  amount  of 
the  associated  mineral  dust.  Cofil  dust  (lig- 
nite and  bituminous)  evokes  a  non-flbro- 
genlc  reaction  In  normal  pulmonary  and 
lymph  nodal  tissues.  When,  however,  the 
same  tissues  are  altered  by  certain  systemic 
diseases,  they  may  respond  with  a  fibrogenlc 
reaction  to  the  same  dusts.  It  Is  the  latter 
reaction  that  accounts  for  the  progressive 
massive  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  encountered  in 
a  small  percentage  of  coal  workers. 

14.  Antagonistic  Factors  in  the  Pathogene- 
sis of  Coal  Workers  Pneumoconiosis,  by  Wer- 
ner Hllscher,  M.D.  and  H.  W.  Schllpkoter. 
MD.,  University  of  Dilsseldorf.  Dusseldorf, 
West  Germany. 

I  p.  administered  quartz  in  rats  Is  de- 
posited In  the  lymphatics  of  the  omentum 
A  massive  reaction  of  mlcropha.<es  at  24 
hours  and  that  of  tnacrophagee  at  48  hours  Is 
observed.  Around  the  deposits  an  extensive 
fibrosis  is  observed  from  2nd  day  onwards. 
A  pronounced  typical  quartz  reaction  In  the 
form  of  confluated  groups  of  typlral  quartz 
cells  In  the  regional  lymph  nodes  appeared 
on  4th  day.  These  typical  reactions  are  In- 
hibited by  accompanying  dusts.  The  time  of 
Inhibition  depends  upon  a  close  contact  of 
the  accompanying  dusts  with  quartz:  .\n 
artificially  produced  dust  mixture  of  tltan- 
dloxlde  and  3  V;  quartz  and  a  dust  Isolated 
from  a  human  silicotic  lung  with  1 ';  of 
quartz  showed  significantly  earlier  reaction 
of  quartz  than  a  mine  dust  with  3.70  of 
quartz.  The  typical  quartz  reaction  In 
omentum  and  lymph  nodes  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Injection  of  polyvlnylpyrldlne- 
N-oxIde. 

15.  The  Appalachian  Coal  Miner:  His  Wa" 
of  Living  and  Working,  by  M  H  Ro.ss.  Ad- 
ministrator, Fairmont  Clinic.  Fairmont.  West 
Virginia  26554. 

Coal  miners,  living  In  Isolated  mountain 
communities,  often  former  company  towns, 
developed  a  rural  solidarity  and  rla.ss  con- 
sciousness rare  among  American  blue  collar 
workers  Decades  of  sharp  labor  ciinfllct  with 
widespread  violence  and  family  privation 
molded  the  outlook  of  older  miners  who  built 
the  union.  Indigenous  mountain  i)eople, 
bla,-k  migrants  from  the  South,  southern  and 
eastern  European  Immigrants  crea'ed  a 
unique  folk  tradition  and  life  style  Coal 
miners  have  a  sense  of  occupational  Identity 
and  many  of  them  have  reasons  for  enjoying 
their  work  despite  Its  obvious  dangers. 
Miners  often  had  an  early  recognlzatlon  of 
black  lung  when  American  physicians  were 
still  doubtfvil  of  th"  pneumoconiosis  dl.sease 
entity.  The  generation  gap  among  miners  Is 
examined  as  it  relates  to  safety  Issues,  work 
atilMidPs.  Industry  and  union  developments. 
The  relations  of  cmplf>vers.  miners  and  camp 
physicians  in  early  ff)rms  of  closed  panel. 
Involuntary  prepayment  are  reviewed,  along 
with  the  present  role  of  the  UMW.\  Fund  In 
medical  care 

l(j  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease  In  Mining 
Communities,  by  Ian  T  T  Hlgglns.  M  D.. 
School  of  Public  Health.  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

Studies  of  chronic  nonspecific  re.splratory 
diseases  have  been  carried  out  In  mining 
communities  in  England.  Wales  and  West 
Virginia.  USA.  Standardized  methods  have 
been  used  to  record  respiratory  symptoms 
and  assess  ventilatory  lung  function.  In  each 
community  miners  and  examiners  have  been 
compared  with  nonmlners.  The  Influence  of 
pneumoconiosis  and  dust  exposure  on  respi- 
ratory symptoms  and  lung  function  has  been 
assessed.    A    higher   prevalence   of   symptoms 
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and  a  lower  average  forced  expiratory  volume 
has  been  found  consistently  In  miners  com- 
pared with  nonmlners.  Miners  with  simple 
pneumoconiosis  have  not  been  found  to  differ 
consistently  either  In  symptom  prevalence 
or  In  luiig  function  from  miners  without 
pneumoconiosis.  An  Increasing  prevalence  of 
symptoms  and  decreasing  lung  function  with 
Increasing  duration  of  work  either  under- 
ground or  at  the  coal  face  has  been  found 
In  some  surveys  but  not  in  others.  These 
findings  suggest  that  long  term  dust  ex- 
pKJSure  cannot  explain  all  the  exce.ss  of 
chronic  nonspecific  respiratory  disease  found 
In  miners. 

17.  Epidemiological  Problems  of  Coal  Work- 
ers' Bronchitis  In  Comparison  With  the  Gen- 
eral Population,  by  W.  T.  Ulmer  and  G. 
Relchel,  Medical  Department  of  the  Sl'lcosls 
Research  Instltvite.  Bochum.  Germany. 

Examinations  of  the  lung  function  and  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation  clearly  show  that 
nearly  all  the  functional  Impairments  of 
coal  workers  with  signs  of  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  (CWP)  depend  on  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  airway  obstruction  and 
cor  pulmonale.  In  this  Investigation  the  Ire- 
quency  of  bronchitis  and  airway  resistance 
values  In  the  general  population,  in  none 
dust  exposed  workers  and  In  coal  miners  with 
CWP  depending  on  age,  and  smoking  habits 
were  studied.  Chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  ob- 
structive bronchitis  is  also  none  dust  ex- 
posed population  a  very  common  disease. 
Smoking  habits  and  features  of  the  different 
professions  Influence  the  frequency.  We  could 
show  that  the  simple  CWP  has  no  Influence 
on  the  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  not  on 
the  chronic  obstructive  form  which  alone  Is 
of  greater  clinical  interest.  Coal  miners  with 
CWP  with  bigger  flbrotlc  lesions  sliow  about 
twice  as  often  than  none  dust  exposed  work- 
ers' symptoms  and  measurements  of  chronic 
obstructive  bronchitis. 

18.  Development  of  Patterns  of  Coal  Work- 
ers' Pneumoconiosis  In  Pennsylvania  and  Its 
Association  with  Respiratory  Impairment  by 
Paul  Dessauer.  MX>..  E.  J.  Baler,  M.P.H  , 
O.  M.  Crawford,  B.S,  J.  A.  Beatty,  B.S..  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Health,  Pa.  Dept.  of 
Environmental  Resources. 

The  magnitude  of  the  CWP  problem  Is 
shown  as  compared  to  occupational  safety 
risks  In  Pennsylvania.  Accident  rates  In  coal 
workers  are  about  three  times  those  In  the 
manufacturing  Industries.  Studies  have 
shown  that  CWP  risks  are  several  times 
greater  than  safety  risks  among  Pa.  coal 
workers.  The  development  of  CWP  and  Its 
association  with  Respiratory  Impairment 
(RI)  la  shown  comparatively  In  different 
geological  areas  of  Pa.  Tlie  RI  is  considered 
as  an  Indicator  of  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  functional  reserves  of  an  Individual. 
Based  on  these  premises  a  new  yardstick  has 
been  developed  to  measure  the  occupational 
health  of  the  coal  worker  and  Is  called  the 
Occupational  Health  Category  (HC).  The  HC 
represents  In  a  unit  the  association  of  the 
x-ray  diagnosis  and  the  RI  Grade.  The  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  CWP  are  encompassed  In 
nine  HC's.  which  define  Priority  Classes  of 
the  men  having  good  to  fair,  or  guarded 
prognosis  or  who  are  dLsabled.  A  Health 
Monitoring  Scheme  of  the  men  at  risk  Is 
developed  based  on  these  concepts.  Health 
Monitoring  is  In  general  aimed  at  preventing 
disabling  Impairment. 

IP.  A  Comparison  of  the  Prevalence  of 
Coalworkers'  Pneumoconiosis  and  Respira- 
tory Impairment  In  Pennyslvania  Bitumi- 
nous and  Anthracite  Miners  by  W.  K.  C.  Mor- 
gan, M.D.,  R.  Reger,  D.  B.  Burgess,  M.D., 
and  E.  Shoub.  Appalachian  Lab.  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases.  West  Virginia 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

As  part  of  a  larger  national  study,  the 
prevalence  of  radiographic  evidence  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  of  respiratory 


Impairment  in  a  group  of  1455  blttiminous 
coal  miners  from  six  mines  was  compared 
to  that  present  In  a  group  of  618  miners 
from  two  anthracite  mines.  The  bituminous 
mines  were  located  In  Central  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  while  the  latter  were  located 
In  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  prevalence  of 
pneumoconiosis  as  a  whole  (60">  )  and  pro- 
gressive massive  fibrosis  {lA'",)  was  signif- 
icantly higher  In  the  anthracite  miners  than 
In  their  bituminous  colleagues  (47  and  2.4',  , 
respectively).  In  addition,  there  was  higher 
prevalence  of  bronchitis  In  the  anthracite 
miners,  and  likewise  their  residual  volume 
was  significantly  increased.  These  differences 
could  not  be  explained  by  differences  in 
years  spent  tindergrotiiid  or  by  differing 
smokiiig  habits.  It  was  concluded  that  there 
Is  an  agent,  as  yet  unidentified.  In  the  work- 
lug  environment  of  the  anthracite  miner 
which  puts  him  at  a  greater  risk  than  his 
bituminous  counterpart. 

20.  A  review  of  mortality  data  for  Ameri- 
can Coal  Miners,  by  Philip  E.  Enterllne, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  data  on 
mortality  rates  for  American  coal  miners: 
data  derived  from  combining  counts  of  coal 
miners  In  decennial  censvises  with  counts  of 
death  certificates  where  occupation  Is  re- 
corded as  coal  miner,  and  data  derived  from 
the  experience  of  life  Insurance  companies 
with  policies  Issued  to  coal  miners  or  coal 
mining  companies.  Despite  defects  In  these 
data,  they  are  In  general  agreement  regard- 
ing unusually  high  mortality  rates  for  coal 
miners.  At  working  ages  the  moet  recent 
data  show  age  standardized  mortality  rates 
for  coal  miners  1.6  to  1.9  times  those  of  all 
working  males,  and  the  coal  mining  Industry 
with  rates  1.4  to  1.5  times  that  of  all  In- 
dustries. Sttidies  are  al.'so  In  agreement  in 
showing  greatly  elevated  death  rates  for  res- 
piratory diseases  and  accidents.  TTiese 
causes  do  not  account  for  all  of  the  excess, 
however,  and  non  work  related  factors  ap- 
pear to  play  an  Important  part  In  the  high 
overall  death  rate. 

21.  The  Changing  Prevalence  of  Coalwork- 
ers' Pneumoconiosis  In  Great  Brlt4»ln,  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  McLlntock,  MB.,  Ch.B.,  D  PH.,  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  National  Coal  Board, 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  coal-mlnlng  Industry  there  Is  a 
need  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  any  dust 
suppression  programme  both  In  terms  of  res- 
plrable  airborne  dust  levels  and  also  of  the 
biological  effects  of  that  dust  on  the  exposed 
men.  Over  the  past  40  years  In  Great  Britain, 
biological  data  of  various  types  (e.g.  certifi- 
cations for  compensation  purposes,  preva- 
lence at  X-ray  surveys,  dlflferences  of  preva- 
lence on  serial  sur\'eys,  progression  of  pneu- 
moconiosis or  serial  svirveys)  have  become 
available.  No  single  factor  Is  fully  satisfac- 
tory; to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  dust 
suppression,  the  best  Is  a  progression  Index 
biised  on  serial  films  of  a  selected  sample 
of  men  at  each  colliery  and  using  the  ex- 
tended classifications  of  pneumoconiosis. 
However,  to  achieve  meaningful  results  strict 
control  of  film  quality  and  of  film-reading 
standards  are  neces-sary. 

23.  Trends  of  Coal  Workers  Pneumoconio- 
sis In  Poland,  by  Wltold  Zahorski.  M  D., 
Chairman,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Oc- 
cupational Diseases.  Silesian  Medical  Acad- 
emy, Katowice,  Poland 

Results  of  25  years  observation  of  coal 
workers  pneumoconiosis  (CWPi  among  over 
200,000  underground  miners,  employed  In 
extracting  coal  only,  show  an  average  inci- 
dence of  1.7''^  (with  a  range  from  0  16- 
19';).  Most  of  the  mines'  staffs  were  em- 
ployed Just  after  World  War  II.  Comparison 
of  the  Incidence  of  CWP  with  geological 
structure  shows  Interdependence  with  the 
thickness  of  exploited  layers,  it's  degree  of 
Incline  or  humidity.  The  investigations  in- 


dicated that  the  linear  shadows  (Z)  of  the 
X-ray  plctvires  were  the  earliest  but  uii- 
speclfic  symptoms  of  CWP.  The  average  rate 
of  development  of  CWP  shows  especially 
small  opacities.  The  massive  fibrosis  is  pres- 
ent only  in  %' ,  of  cases.  Its  frequency  is  dou- 
ble in  the  CWP  with  tuberculosis.  "The  35 
of  pneumoconiotics  were  professional  active 
Average  age  of  retiring  is  48.9  years  Average 
time  from  beginning  of  disability  to  death 
is  9.2  years  with  CWP  and  6.2  years  in  CWP 
with  tuberculosis.  The  mortality  of  Invalids 
is  greater  In  the  first  decade  after  retirlne 
The  comparison  of  mortality  of  CWP  casts 
and  of  general  male  population  Is  similar 
and  reaches  Its  maximum  in  the  age  of  55-64. 

24.  Prevalence  of  Coalworkers  Pneumo- 
coniosis in  Yugoslavia,  by  M.  Sarlc,  M  D  , 
Ph.D..  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and 
Occupational  Health.  'Yugoslav  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Arts.  Zagreb. 

Studies  performed  and  other  available  data 
.show  that  coalworkers'  pneumoconiosis  exist 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  majority  of  cases  have 
been  reported  irom  the  Zajei'ar  coal  fields 
in  Serbia. 

The  mines  in  which  only  sporadic  cases  of 
simple  pneumoconiosis  have  been  found  and 
no  massive  pulmonary  fibrosis  has  been  re- 
corded are  characterized  by  low  free  sillcri 
content  in  the  dtist.  These  are  mainly  lignite 
and  brown  coal  mines  with  relatively  low 
dust  concentration  level.  Only  a  few  of  them 
are  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  On  the  bas;s 
of  these  data  the  question  arises  whether  the 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  free  silica  m 
the  dust  to  which  coalworkers  are  exfxjeed  is 
a  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  mas- 
sive pulmonary  fibrosis  or  even  for  the  higher 
prevalence  of  simple  pneumoconiosis. 

25.  Coal  Worker's  Pneumoconiosis  in  South 
Africa,  bv  B,  Goldstein,  MB.  B.Ch  F.F.  Patli 
and  I.  Webster.  MB.  B.Ch.  F.R.C  Path.  Na- 
tional Research  Institute  for  Occupational 
Diseases,  South  Africa. 

The  Incidence  of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoco- 
niosis in  an  autopsy  series  of  South  African 
coal  niiners  is  8.9 '•  for  Bantu  and  14.4  . 
for  White  workers.  There  is  a  high  Incidence 
of  active  and  Inactive  tuberculosis  in  the 
Bantu  With  dust  lesions.  A  relationship  be- 
tween focal  and  centrilobular  emphysema 
and  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  was  dem- 
onstrated but  neoplasms  of  the  lung  and 
acute  pneumonic  infections  do  not  occur  wi;!i 
greater  frequency.  Experimental  exposure  of 
monkeys  to  coal  dust  from  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  coal  mines  showed  minimal  lung  fibro- 
sis after  periods  up  to  3 ;  2  years  and  there  u  a^ 
no  significant  difference  between  the  flbro- 
geniclty  of  the  two  dusts.  The  coal  dust  is 
deposited  mainly  in  the  perivascular  tissue> 
and  on  electron  microscopy  coal  particles  in 
macrophages  appear  to  lack  a  surrounding 
pliagosomal   membrane. 

26.  Pneumoconiosis  and  respiratory  dis- 
orders of  coal  mineworkers  of  New  Soinh 
Wales.  Australia,  by  M.  Glick,  MB..  F  R  C  .S 
FCC  P..  KG  Outhred,  MB.,  BS..  F  C  C.P  . 
and  HI  McKenzle.  MB..  B  S..  F.C.C.P  .  Joint 
Coal    Board.  Sydney.   Australia. 

Medical  and  .scientific  officers  In  Australia 
were  amongst  the  early  workers  to  recognlz<> 
tlie  occurrence  of  a  pneumoconiosis  in  coal- 
workers diMincl  from  silicosis 

The  present  incidence  of  coalworkers  pneu- 
moconiosis !P  N  S  W  is  negligible.  This  is  due 
to  the  application  of  stringent  dust  preven- 
tion and  control  'iisiiig  bord  and  pillar  mlniug 
methods  In  shallow  seams  of  good  thickness 
low  silica  coal.  In  conjunction  with  the  above 
is  the  comprehensive  medical  scheme  which 
Is  continuously  monitoring  the  general 
health  of  mineworkers  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  occupation.  Present  work  in- 
cludes epidemiological  studies  in  working  and 
retired  miners  as  well  as  Information  ob- 
tained from  accumulated  autopsy  material 
The  association  of  pathological,  clinical, 
radiological,  electrocardiographic  and  phys- 
iological   investigation    has    produced    many 
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Interesting  cllnlcopatbologlcal  associations 
and  correlations  which  are  leading  to  a  dear- 
er understanding  of  the  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, pneumoconiosis  complex. 

27.  The  Pathological  Recognition  and 
Pathogenesis  of  Emphysema  and  Fibrocystic 
Disease  of  the  Lungs  With  Special  Reference 
to  Ctoal  Workers  by  A.  O.  Heppleston,  D.Sc.. 
M.D.,  Univ.  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

Coal  workers  are  liable  to  develop  a  form  of 
emphysema  attributable  to  accumulation  of 
dust  around  respiratory  bronchioles  These 
men  may,  however,  contract  other  anatomical 
forms  of  emphysema,  such  as  are  commonly 
seen  In  the  non-mlnliig  population.  The 
emphysematous  lesions  then  show  Incidental 
pigmentation,  though  their  genesis  l.s  Inde- 
pendent of  dust  aggregation.  To  avoid  misin- 
terpretation a  3-dlmenslonal  concept  of  lung 
architecture  is  required,  thereby  permitting 
the  distinction  of  proximal  acinar,  panaclnar 
and  Irregular  varieties  of  emphysema.  The 
anatomical  form  indicates  the  likely  patho- 
genetic mechanisms  and  sometimes  the 
etiological  agent. 

Fibrocystic  disease  of  the  lungs  also  be- 
comes pigmented  in  coeU  worlcers  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  emphysema.  The  honey- 
combing is  usually  of  non-specific  inflam- 
matory origin,  but  whether  the  occupation  of 
mining  is  contributory  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

28.  Bronchial  Mucous  Oland  Status  In  Coal 
Workers'  Pneumoconiosis,  by  R  C.  Ryder. 
MB.,  M.R.C  Path.,  St.  Tydflls  Hospital.  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil,  Wales— J.  B  Lyons,  MD. 
Pneumoconiosis  Medical  Panel.  Cardiff. 
Wales:  H.  Campbell.  MA  .  MB.  and  J  Oough. 
MD..  P.RC.  path.,  Welsh  Natl.  Sch.  of  Med  , 
Cardiff  Wales. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  Reld  Indices  (RI)  of  a  group  of  211  de- 
ceased coal  miners  and  ex-mlners.  most  of 
whom  had  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  during  life,  and 
a  contrast  non-mlnlng  population  matched 
for  age  and  sex.  There  was  no  correlation  be- 
tween radiological  category  and  RI.  There  was 
no  correlation  between  tvpe  of  pneumo- 
coniosis and  RI.  There  was  no  correlation  be- 
tween evidence  of  obstructive  airways  disease, 
measured  by  F  E.V,  F  V  C  '',  and  RI.  Many 
cases  with  higher  values  of  RI  had  relatively 
normal  values  of  FE  V  ,,  F  V  C  '.  and  many 
cases  with  lower  values  of  RI  had  Impaired 
values  of  P  E.V,  .P.V  C.  ''.  There  was  no  cor- 
relation between  RI  and  emphysema  in  the 
contrast  cases  but  In  the  miners  there  was  a 
correlation  which  reached  a  level  of  statistical 
significance. 

29  Types  of  Fibrosis  in  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis,  by  Richard  L  Naeye.  M  D  . 
Penn.sylvania  State  University  College  of 
Medicine.  Hershey.  Pa. 

Coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  Is  not  a 
single  disease  process  but  Is  a  composite  of 
multiple  disorders,  each  of  which  may  vary 
In  Incidence  and  severity,  dependent  upon 
geographic  area,  exact  occupational  exposure 
and  apparent  Individual  susceptibility. 
Quantitative,  morphologic  studies  were 
undertaken  on  the  limgs  of  312  men  who 
mined  various  types  of  coal.  TTie  volume  of 
collagen  In  macules  and  nodules  was  directly 
related  to  silica  content  of  the  lunRs.  Smok- 
ing had  no  Influence  on  this  fibrosis  There 
Is  evidence  that  Infection  and  Immunologic 
factors  also  contribute  to  pulmonary  fibrosis 
In  coal  miners.  There  was  a  good  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  collagen  In  the  lungs 
of  the  current  workers  and  the  X-ray  classifi- 
cation of  their  pneumoconiosis  but  a  poor 
correlation  between  the  collagen  content  of 
their  lungs  and  chronic  dyspnea.  Dyspnea 
In  individual  cases  was  best  correlated  with 
the  degree  of  emphysema  and  cor  pulmonale. 

30.  Aetlologlcol  Factors  in  Complicated 
Coalworkers'  Pneumoconiosis.  by  J.  C. 
Wagner,  BblD.,  MRC.Path..  Medical  Research 
Council  Pneumoconiosis  Unit,  Llandough 
Hospital,  Penarth,  Wales. 


Due  to  duat  control  In  the  mines  and  to 
the  increased  eradication  of  tuberculosis,  the 
nature  of  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  of  ooal 
workers  has  changed  in  Britain.  The  florid 
massive  lesions  with  active  tuberculosis  are 
extremely  uncommon  and  we  are  now  seeing 
evidence  of  other  aetologlcal  agents  effecting 
an  older  population.  The  role  played  by  such 
agents  as  rheumatoid  factor  and  the  oppor- 
tunist mycobacteria  are  becoming  more 
prominent,  not  only  in  the  massive  lesions 
but  also  In  so  called  "simple  pneomuconio- 
sls  ".  The  association  between  the  lesions  of 
"simple  pneumoconiosis'"  and  pulmonary 
disability  are  being  reassessed  and  the  signif- 
icance of  Interstitial  fibrosis  and  emphysema 
investigated,  as  Is  the  vexed  problem  of 
chronic  bronchitis 

31  Functional  Impairment  In  Coal  Work- 
ers' Pneumoconiosis,  by  W.  T  Ulmer  and  G 
Reichel.  Medical  Department  of  the  Silicosis 
Research  Institute,  Bochum,  Germany. 

According  to  tile  histological  picture  of  the 
coal  workers'  pneumoconloels  (CWP)  we 
would  expyect  that  all  parts  of  the  lung  func- 
tion should  be  disturbed  In  this  Investiga- 
tion the  breathing  mechanics,  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  the  gas  exchange,  especially  the 
diffusion  capacity  in  coal  miners  with  CWP 
stage  I  and  III  and  normal  people  were 
studlPd.  The  CWP  Influences  In  an  essential 
way  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
health  condition  only  rare  cases  through  low- 
erluR  of  the  compliance  o'  the  lung  i  ^3'^  ) 
or  Impairment  of  Uie  lung  circulation 
1^3'/  I.  The  complaints  of  the  coal  workers 
with  or  without  CWP  iire  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  related  to  the  amount  of  the 
airway  resistance.  This  chronic  obstructive 
bronchitis  depends  only  on  coal  mining  or 
coal  mine  dust  exposure  where  these  miners 
developed  bigger  flbrotlc  lesions  This  state- 
ment is  Important  for  methods  of  treating 
coal  miners,  who  should  be  treated  In  the 
same  way  as  other  cases  of  chronic  obstruc- 
tive bronchitis. 

32.  Pulmonary  Hemodynamics  In  Coal- 
workers'  Pneumoconiosis,  by  Kremer,  Rene. 
MD.   University  of  Ix>uvaln,  Belgium. 

Among  100  pneumoconlotlc  patients,  cor- 
relations have  been  established  betwen  pul- 
monary hemodynamics  at  rest  and  during 
exercise  and  various  p>arameters  such  a.s 
radiological  stage  of  the  pneumoconiosis, 
splrometrlc  values,  arterial  blood  gases  and 
electrocardiographic  criteria  of  right  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy  From  these  correla- 
tions. It  Is  obvious  that  In  pneumoconiosis, 
besides  the  obstructive  syndrome,  numerous 
factors  can  play  a  role  In  pulmonary  hyper- 
tension: restriction  or  loss  of  elasticity  of 
the  vascular  bed,  abnormalities  In  the  venti- 
lation perfusion  ratio  or  In  the  alveolar- 
opUIary  diffusion  Pulmonary  hypertension 
can  l>e  predicted.  Indep>endently  of  the  X- 
ray  stage,  when  forced  expiratory  volume  (1 
sec)  Is  below  1600  ml  or  when  oxyhemoglobin 
saturation  decrea.ses  during  exercise.  Electro- 
cardiogram has  no  value  in  predicting  pul- 
monary hypertension  during  exercise  Pul- 
monary hypertension  at  rest  bears  a  poor 
prognosis  (death  rnte  of  60";  within  fl'"- 
years  when  mean  pulmonary  arterial  pre 
sures  exceeds  20  mm  Hg:  70'",  within  the  year 
when  It  exceeds  30  mm  Hg) . 

Lung  Mechanics  In  Coal  Workers'  Pneu- 
moconiosis, by  N  l.eRoy  Lapp,  M  D  .  and  An- 
thony Seaton.  MD.  Appalachian  Lab  for 
Occupational  Respiratory  Dl.sea.ses.  and  West 
VirKlnla  University  Medical  Center.  Morgan- 
town.  W.   V'a. 

Lung  volumes  and  mechanics  of  respira- 
tion were  Investigated  In  25  working,  non- 
smoking, underground  bituminous  coal  min- 
ers who  demonstrated  category  2  or  3  simple 
pneumoconiosis,  and  al.so  in  six  non-smok- 
ing controls  of  comparable  age  Analysis  of 
pressure,  flow  and  volume  relationships  dem- 
onstrated that  miners  as  a  group  achieved 
lower  maximal  expiratory  flows  than  the 
controls   at    comparable   lung    volumes   and 


pressures.  Although  chronic  bronchitis  was 
present  In  10  of  the  26  miners.  It  did  not  ac- 
count for  these  findings.  Rsduction  in  dy- 
nsimlc  compliance  (C  dyn)  at  faster  rates  of 
respiration,  a  finding  that  ocurred  in  17  of 
the  2S  miners  despite  the  absence  of  signifi- 
cant obstruction  of  large  airways,  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  Increased  resistance  in 
small,  peripheral  airways  rather  than  reduc- 
tion in  lung  recoil  (depriving)  pressure 
These  alterations  in  lung  mechanics  did  not 
appear  to  be  closely  related  to  type  of  opac- 
ity (either  plnhead  or  micronodular)  seen 
on  the  chest  radiographs  of  the  miners. 

34  Patterns  of  Physiologic  Impairment  in 
Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis,  by  Donald  L. 
Rasmussen.  M  D  .  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital. Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

Disabling  respiratory  InsutBclency  among 
soft  coal  itniaers  from  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians occurs  in  two  general  forms-  Obstruc- 
tive ventilatory  insufficiency  and  non-ob- 
structive pulmonary  Insufficiency  associated 
with  Impairment  in  oxygen  transfer  Oxygen 
trarLsfer  Impairment  Is  found  In  nearly  all 
symptomatic  miners.  Including  those  with 
entirely  normal  ventilatory  function  TTiere 
Is  almost  no  relatlot\shlp  between  loss  of 
function  and  roentgenologic  findings  Severe 
Impairment  of  both  types  Is  not  uncommon 
even  In  miners  with  no  definite  evidence  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  No  valid  data 
concerning  the  levels  of  resplrable  dust  ex- 
posure exists  for  the  subjects  of  this  report. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that 
their  exposure  may  have  been  triple  the  esti- 
mate for  mean  dust  exposure  for  U  S  min- 
ers prior  to  enactment  of  the  current  stand- 
ards. Despite  this  extreme  exposure,  none  of 
those  miners  had  periodic  health  examina- 
tions during  their  employment.  Our  ob.serva- 
tlons  lead  us  to  conclude  that  x-ray  find- 
ings are  of  no  value  in  estimating  functional 
capacity  Tests  of  ventilatory  function  alone 
are  of  little  value  In  determining  the  loss  of 
functional   capacity  among  coal  miners 

35.  Relation  of  King  dust  content  to  radio- 
logical changes  In  coalworkers.  by  C  E  Rob- 
slter  MA.  MRC  Pneumoconiosis  Unit.  Llan- 
dough HosplUl.  Penarth  CP6  IXW.  South 
Wales.  UK. 

In  a  cooi)eratl\e  study  of  145  British  min- 
ers with  simple  pneumoconiosis  alone,  aver- 
age pneumoconiosis  scores  based  on  eleven 
independent  readings  were  related  to  the 
coal,  other  mineral  and  Iron  contents  of  the 
lungs  after  death  Three  groups  were  re- 
vealed showing  differing  relations — those 
with  iKxlular  sized  (n(q))  small  opacities, 
those  with  technically  poor  films;  Scottish 
miners  whose  lungs  contained  soot  from 
'naked  lights'.  For  the  main  humogeneous 
group  of  98  miners,  the  correlation  between 
the  simple  pneumoconiosis  score  and  the 
coal  and  other  mineral  contents  was  0  9.  The 
ratio  of  their  relative  contributions  wa.s 
1:3  8  which  is  similar  to  the  ratio  of  their 
X-ray  mass  absorption  coefficients.  The  Iron 
content  did  not  add  much  to  the  correlation 
even  though,  by  It.self.  it  was  closely  related 
to  the  simple  pneumoconiosis  score,  indicat- 
ing that  probably  most  of  this  relation  re- 
flects variation  of  Iron  with  the  coal  and 
other  mineral  contents.  The  pneumoconiosis 
scores  for  the  films  with  nodular  sized 
small  opacities  were  much  higher  than  pre- 
dicted from  the  lung  dust,  suggesting  some 
response  to  dust  In  addition  to  the  X-ray  ab- 
sorption by  the  dust. 

36.  Lung  Volumes  la  Working  Coal  Miners, 
by  W.  K.  C.  Morgan,  MD  ,  A.  Seaton.  M.D.. 
D  B.  Burgess,  M  D.,  N.  L.  Lapp,  M  D.  and  R. 
Reger.  Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occupa- 
tional Respiratory  Diseases  and  West  Vir- 
ginia University  School  of  Medicine,  Mor- 
gantown,  W,  Va. 

Earlier  studies  In  this  laboratory  demon- 
strated that  Barnhard's  radiographic  method 
of  determining  total  lung  capacity  Is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  use  In  epidemiological 
surveys,   and,   moreover,   is  tinlnfluenced   by 
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the  presence  of  obstructive  airway  disease  or 
simple  pneumoconiosis.  Hence,  we  under- 
took a  study  of  the  luDg  volumes  of  over 
2,000  working  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners.  The  effect  of  Increasing 
mdiologtcal  category  of  simple  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  on  lung  volumes  was  in- 
vestigated. It  was  shown  that  the  residual 
volume  increased  with  radiological  category 
and  that  this  occurred  whether  or  not  the 
miners  had  obstructive  airway  disease.  The 
presence  of  obstruction  had  an  additional 
effect  over  and  above  that  due  to  coal  dust 
alcne.  so  that  the  largest  Increases  in  resid- 
ual volume  were  found  in  miners  with  both 
obstruction  and  pneumoconiosis.  The  Impli- 
cations and  possible  causes  of  this  change 
are  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  effect  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconloeis 
on  the  resistance  in  the  distal  airways. 

37.  Roentgenologic  patterns  of  lung 
changes  that  simulate  those  found  in  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis,  Eugene  P.  Pender- 
grass,  M.D.,  et  al..  School  of  Medicine.  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Medical  schools  allot  little  time  in  the  cur- 
riculum to  occupational  medicine.  There  is 
some  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  various  pol- 
lutants and  the  body's  response  to  its  deposi- 
tion In  the  respiratory  tract.  The  major, 
minor,  and  benign  pneumoconioses  in  many 
instances  produce  abnormal  lung  patterns 
of  small  and  large  opacities.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  pollutant  is  airborne  or  exogen- 
ous. There  are  systemic  diseases  that  pro- 
duce small  and  large  opacities  in  the  lungs 
which  are  hematogenous  in  origin  and  which 
may  simulate  those  of  some  of  the  pneumo- 
conioses. A  few  examples  of  the  usual  diag- 
nostic problems  which  include  primary  lung 
carcinoma,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  sarcoido- 
sis, beryllium  disease,  lipoid  pneunux:onlo8is, 
Caplan's  disease,  stannosls,  barltosis.  graphite 
and  antimony  pneumoconioses  will  be  dis- 
cussed. There  are  approximately  100  exoge- 
nous and  endogenous  conditions  (some 
esoteric)  that  may  produce  similar  lung  pat- 
terns. They  will  provide  interesting  home- 
work. 

38.  Radiographic  evidence  of  disease  In 
miners  seeking  black  lung  benefits.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Anderson,  M.D.,  and  Emery  Lane, 
MD  ,  Univ.  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine, 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

A  standard  form  and  the  UICC  classlflca- 
tlon  were  used  in  the  interpretation  of  2,209 
chest  X-rays  of  eastern  Kentucky  coal  miners 
filing  a  claim  under  the  Federal  Black  Lung 
Act.  In  this  group  of  men,  there  were  67' r 
without  pneumoconiosis,  41  '"<  simple  and 
1.2'r  progressive  massive  fibrosis.  In  viewing 
the  films  for  evidence  of  other  disease,  7'o 
were  suspected  of  active  tuberculosis,  5'',  in- 
active tuberculosis  and  2'',  had  lesions  com- 
patible with  carcinoma  Of  the  442  (20';) 
who  had  cardiac  enlargement,  359  had  pul- 
monary congestion.  Pulmonary  emph\-sema 
was  suspected  In  8';  of  the  group.  Since  the 
large  number  of  pulmonary  congestion  cases 
suggested  medical  neglect,  we  selected  at 
random  from  our  files  the  records  of  97  pa- 
tients with  hypertension,  100  with  ASHD  and 
100  with  COPD  for  evidence  of  prior  treat- 
ment. It  was  found  that  17';  were  receiving 
odequate  prior  treatment,  5',  partial  treat- 
ment. 62';  no  specific  treatment  and  16'r 
unknown  medication.  These  observations  In- 
dicate an  overwhelming  need  by  the  coal 
miner  for  a  comprehensive  preventive  medi- 
cal care  program  vrtth  early  and  adequate 
treatment  of  disease. 

39.  Roentgen  pathologic  correlations  In 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  by  E  R.  Heltz- 
man.  M.D.,  Richard  L.  Naeye,  MD.  and  Bedros 
Markarlan,  M.D.,  The  State  University  of  New 
York,  Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse,  New 
York  and  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
College  of  Medicine,   Hershey.  Pennsylvania. 

A  correlative  roentgen  pathologic  study  of 
the  lungs  of  Pennsylvania  coal  miners  was 
performed  to  clarify  further  the  sp)ectflc  gross 
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and  microscopic  ptathology  responsible  for 
the  roentgen  apf>earances  of  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis.  The  early  development  of 
focal  dust  macules  cannot  be  appreciated  on 
radiographs  but  otherwise  radiography  por- 
trays faithfully  the  gross  pathology  of 
nodules,  fibrosis  and  conglomerate  masses. 
Films  are  less  satisfactory  for  evaluating  em- 
physema and  bronchitis  in  coal  workers  and 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  radiologic 
predictions  of  functional  disability  in  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  are  generally  in- 
accurate. 

40.  Validation  of  classification  of  pneumo- 
coniosis by  Douglas  Llddell,  M.A.,  McGUl  Uni- 
versity. 

Any  diagnostic  procedure  must  be  evalu- 
ated In  terms  of  sensitivity,  consistency  and 
validity,  and  for  the  last  an  external  objec- 
tive criterion  is  needed.  This  paper  considers 
the  validation  of  three  classifications  (sensi- 
tivity and  consistency  having  already  been 
examined).  For  the  elaborated  classification 
of  small  rounded  opacities,  the  criteria  of 
validation  came  from  lung  residue  material 
in  61  cases.  Canonical  analysis  indicated 
which  variables  could  be  considered  as 
stimuli  and  which  responses.  Thereafter  it 
was  possible  to  study,  for  each  of  12  readers, 
the  relationship  between  the  steps  of  the 
classification  and  an  Index  of  "true"  stimulus 
variables.  This  provides  some  evidence  that 
each  step  of  the  elaboration  is  meaningful. 
A  further  47  films  from  the  same  series  was 
used  to  study  large  opacities  (PMP).  Here, 
canonical  analysis  gave  some  support  for  the 
view  that  PMP  Is  an  attack  upon  simple 
pneumoconiosis.  A  system  of  assessing  pro- 
gression of  simple  pneumoconiosis  was  used 
to  obtain  an  index  of  progression  for  each 
of  24  collieries,  based  on  films  taken  five 
years  apart.  High  correlation  between  this 
index  and  exposure  (In  mg.  years  'm")  of  air- 
borne dust  In  each  colliery  validates  the  read- 
ing system. 

41.  Present  status  of  the  UICC  Cincinnati 
classification  of  radiographic  appearances  of 
the  pneumoconioses:  Report  of  meeting  at 
Pneumoconiosis  Research  Unit.  Cardiff, 
Wales,  April  13-15.  1971  by  G.  Jacobson,  M.D. 
and  J.  C.  Gllson.  MD. 

A  review  of  more  than  three  years  expe- 
rience in  several  countries  with  the  UICC' 
Cincinnati  Classification  Indicates  that  Its 
fundamental  goals  and  alms  have  been 
achieved.  Periodically  changes  In  the  Classi- 
fication, such  as  those  described  In  this 
report,  may  be  required.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations are  made : 

(1)  The  Extended  ILO  1968  and  the  revised 
U  C  Classifications  should  be  made  identical 
and  combined.  Tills  should  be  known  as  the 
ILO-U  C  International  Classification  of 
Radiographs  of  Pneumoconioses,  1971.  (2) 
The  Short  ILO  1968  Classification  should  be 
revised  and  retained  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
proposed  ILO-U  C  Cla.'islficatlon.  (3)  The 
ILO  and  U  C  Standard  Films  should  be  re- 
vised and  combined  Into  a  single  comprehen- 
sive set  illustrating  the  proposed  ILO-U  C 
Classification  with  provision  for  selection  of 
certain  of  these  films  to  illustrate  the  Short 
ILO-U  C  Classification.  All  Standard  Films 
should  be  distributed  by  the  ILO.  (4)  Con- 
sideration shotild  be  given  by  the  ILO  to  the 
collection  of  typical  examples  of  pneumo- 
coniosis seen  in  specific  occupations.  These 
films  should  be  available  on  loan  or  purchase 
from  the  ILO. 

45.  The  dyspnelc  miner  and  black  lung 
benefits,  by  William  H.  Anderson,  M.D.,  and 
Emery  Lane,  M.D.,  Univ.  of  Louisville  School 
of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  records  of  1700  dyspnelc  coal  miners 
were  reviewed  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  disability  criteria  established  as  a 
result  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  would  apply  to  these  men.  Only  225 
(13.2^^;  )  of  the  total  group  met  the  various 
criteria  for  an  award.  There  were  36  (2.1';  ) 
with  PMF.  Of  the  994   (58.5^;  )   with  simple 


pneumoconloeis,  110  (11'';)  met  the  ventila- 
tory criteria,  40  (4'f )  the  blood  gas  criteria, 
none  conformed  to  the  standards  for  diffusion 
capacity  and  39  (3.S''c)  would  receive  an 
award  on  the  basis  of  heart  disease  criteria. 
WTien  one  looks  at  the  670  remaining  miners 
without  pneumoconiosis  the  percentage 
meeting  each  of  the  dtssblllty  criterion  are 
identical  to  the  group  v^th  simple  pneumo- 
coniosis. Thtis,  we  are  In  the  position  of  pay- 
ing an  award  where  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  two  major  prerequisites  for  the 
man  receiving  such  payment.  I.e.  pneumo- 
conloeis and  the  established  criteria  of  dis- 
ability. In  our  opinion  the  law  should  be 
changed  to  an  occupational  disability  act 
that  provides  an  award  to  a  man  who  Is  dis- 
abled for  work  in  the  mines  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  the  disability  and  regardless  of  tbe 
presence  of  spots  on  his  chest  x-ray  that  can 
be  designated  as  evidence  of  pneiunoconioels. 

46.  Studies  of  the  treatment  with  poly- 
vlnyl-pyrldlue-n-oxlde  (P  204)  of  pneumo- 
coniosis caused  by  coal-qti&rtz  dusts  by  W. 
Weller  and  W.  T.  Ulmer,  Medical  Department 
of  Silicosis  Research  Institute,  Bochum, 
Germany. 

In  many  investigations  tbe  prophylactic 
and  therapeutic  effect  of  P  204-lnJections  on 
the  development  of  silicosis  could  be  demon- 
strated after  intraperitoneal  and  Intratra- 
cheal Injections  of  quartz  into  different  kinds 
of  animals.  On  the  basis  of  these  fundamen- 
tal results,  investigations  with  regard  to  a 
possible  practical  application  became  neces- 
sary. Rats  and  monkeys  have  been  exposed 
in  a  long-term  inhalation  test  up  to  36 
months  to  a  mixture  of  coal-quartz  dust  and 
P  204  administered  either  subcutaneously  or 
as  an  aerosol.  In  another  experiment,  we  In- 
jected rats  Intraperltoneally  a  coal-quartz 
dust  with  a  quartz  content  l>etween  10  and 
100',.  The  results  showed  that  there  were 
differences  of  the  P  204  effect  upon  pure 
quartz  and  coal  quartz  dust  concerning  the 
prophylactlcal  effect  and  the  effect  upon  dust 
elimination.  Before  a  prophylactlcal  or 
therapeutical  treatment  of  coal-miners  can 
be  started,  further  experimental  investiga- 
tions are  necessary. 

47.  Physiopathological  considerations  in 
the  treatment  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis (CWP)  by  W.  T.  Ulmer,  O.  Bavlng  and  G. 
Reichel,  Medical  Department  of  the  Silicosis 
Research  Institute,  Bochum,  Germany. 

Up  until  present  time  no  specific  and 
causaj  treatment  of  coal  workers'  pneumoco- 
niosis (CWP)  has  been  discovered.  Whereas 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  coal 
miners  with  CWP  which  complain  about  dif- 
ficulties with  breathing  all  show  typical  signs 
of  chronic  obstructive  bronchitis.  So  the 
chronic  obstructive  bronchitis  is  the  most 
common  disease  in  coal  miners.  Only  the 
CWP  with  the  bigger  fibrlotlc  lesions  shows 
some  relationship  to  the  chronic  obstrtictlve 
bronchitis.  The  treatment  of  the  chronic  ob- 
structive bronchitis  In  miners  with  CWP  fol- 
lows exactly  the  same  roles  as  these  of  f>a- 
tlents  who  do  not  have  CWP.  Exact  dosage  of 
catecholamines,  atropine  per  Inhalation, 
glucosteroldes  and  sometimes  antibiotics  is 
necessary  as  long  term  treatment.  The  re- 
sults of  this  long  treatment  are  then  also  on 
the  chronic  obstructive  bronchitis  of  the  coal 
miners  with  CWP  even  over  many  years  gen- 
erally very  satisfactory. 

48.  The  recognition  and  management  of 
complications  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconi- 
osis by  Robert  W.  Penman.  M.D.,  University 
of  Kentucky  Medical  Center.  Lexington.  Ky. 

When  respiratory  insufficiency  occurs  In 
patients  with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
It  is  usually  associated  with  symptoms  of 
chronic  bronchitis.  Thus,  in  a  survey  of  54 
non-smoking  miners  with  simple  CWP  who 
complained  of  dyspnea,  symptoms  of  chronic 
bronchitis  were  found  In  43  men  (80',  )  and 
6  of  these  had  splrometrlc  evidence  of 
chronic  airway  obstruction.  Since  this  condi- 
tion Is  the  common  precursor  of  respiratory 
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failure,  cor  pulmonale,  and  congestive  cardiac 
failure,  the  recognition  of  splrometrlc  and 
blood,  gas  abnormalities  has  greater  Im- 
portance than  the  detection  of  other  com- 
plications of  CWP. 

Apart  from  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
progressive  massive  fibrosis,  Involving  car- 
cinoma and  tuberculosis,  the  major  signifi- 
cance of  this  lesion  Is  Its  "space  occupying" 
effect.  Cor  pulmonale  complicating  this,  or 
simple  CWP,  Is  difficult  to  recognize  In  Its 
early  stages  and  Is  best  suspected  In  all  cases 
with  severe  hypoxemia. 

Opening  of  Discussion  after  it48,  clinical 
problems  of  the  miner  with  simple  pneu- 
moconiosis, by  Murray  B.  Hunter.  M.D..  with 
the  assistance  of  Francisco  Barrera,  M.D.  and 
Ray  Harron.  M.D.,  Depts.  of  Medicine  and 
Radiology,  Fairmont  CUnlc,  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia. 

In  much  of  the  literature  and  contempo- 
rary teaching  with  respect  to  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis,  the  miner  or  exmlner  with 
simple  pneumoconiosis  has  been  assumed  to 
be  a  normal  person  with  a  slightly  abnormal 
x-ray  and  to  be  at  only  slightly  higher  risk 
of  contracting  clinically  significant  respira- 
tory Illness  than  a  comparable  Individual 
not  exposed  to  the  ha2uirds  of  coal  mining. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  miner  with 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  as  the  source  of 
the  occupational  disease  problem  In  coal 
mining.  State  and  federal  laws  have  been 
elaborated  with  this  concept  as  a  guiding 
determinant  of  policy.  Evidence  accumulated 
«ut  of  a  large  clinical  experience  with  Amerl- 
c^n  coal  miners  will  be  presented  to  show 
thfit  the  attltudlnal  and  legal  bias  In  favor 
of  the  miner  with  complicated  disease  and 
against  the  miner  with  simple  CWP  or  with 
no  pneumoconiosis  Is  not  Justified  on  clini- 
cal analysis  The  Implications  of  these  find- 
ings should  Influence  the  clinical  stance  of 
physicians  vls-a-vls  symptomatic  miners  as 
well  as  the  assumptions  In  compensation 
law. 

49.  Sampling  and  evaluating  re.splrable  coal 
mine  dust,  by  Murray  Jacobson.  Chief,  Field 
Health  Group.  Bureau  of  Mines,  PltUsburgh, 
Pa 

The  resplrable  dust  standard  contained  In 
the  Fed.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  Is  designed  to  prevent  disability  and 
death  from  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
Beginning  June  30,  1970,  the  operators  of 
ooeU  mines  were  required  to  maintain  the 
average  concentration  of  resplrable  dust  In 
the  active  workings  at  or  below  3  0  milligrams 
of  dust  f>er  cubic  meter  of  air.  The  standard 
Is  reduced  to  2.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter 
after  Dec.  30.  1972. 

This  paper  presents  the  equipment  and 
procedures  used  by  the  coal  mine  operators 
in  Implementing  the  resplrable  dust  sampling 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  system  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  analyzing  and  proc- 
essing dust  samples  is  also  presented. 

50.  Characterization  of  coal  mine  dust  by 
computer  processing  of  scanning  electroin 
microscope  Information  by  E.  W.  White,  Ph. 
D..  Pennsylvania  State  University.  University 
Park.  Pa.  and  P.  B  DeNee,  Ph.D.,  US  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Bruceton,  Pa. 

A  method  has  been  developed  for  the 
quantitative  characterization  of  coal  mine 
dust  to  yield,  particle  by  particle,  measure- 
ments of  the  size,  shape,  mass  and  type  of 
particle.  This  Information  la  calculated  by  a 
computer  from  multichannel  recordings  on 
a  digital  magnetic  tape  of  scanning  electron 
microscope  Information.  The  size  and  shape 
measurements  are  generated  from  the  sec- 
ondary electron  Image  while  the  type  of  par- 
ticle (coal,  rock  fragment,  pyrlte.  etc.)  Is 
identified  from  the  five  charmels  of  X-ray 
signal  (carbon  Ka.  silicon  Ka.  sulfur  Ka. 
calcium  Ka  and  Iron  Ka),  Integrated  X-ray 
slgnala  for  each  particle  serve  as  the  bcMla  for 
measurement  of  the  mass  of  0.1  um  to  10  tan 
diameter  particle*. 


Energy  dlsp«rslve  X-ray  det«ctlon  Is  em- 
ployed for  an  arrangement  of  three  detectors 
optimized  for  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
five  X-ray  signals. 

Details  of  the  Instrumentation  will  be  pre- 
sented together  with  examples  of  analyses  on 
dust  samples. 

51.  Recent  progress  In  dust  control  in  coal 
mines  by  Kenneth  M.  Morse,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Effective  dust  control  was  a  major  dally 
effort  of  mine  operators  prior  to  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  Act  in- 
troduced the  first  legal  national  dust  stand- 
ard and  the  coal  mining  Industry  has  again 
demonstrated  its  advance  technology  by  the 
degree  to  which  It  has  successfully  compiled 
with  the  dust  standard  In  such  a  short  pe- 
riod, despite  the  fact  that  the  standard  Is  the 
most  restrictive  In  the  world.  Dust  control 
in  coal  nUnlng  Is  being  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  following:  (li  a  split  sys- 
tem of  face  ventilation,  (2|  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  coal  face  and  to  the 
broken  coal  to  reduce  the  generation  of  dust, 
(3)  water  sprays  to  reduce  the  du.st  after 
generation,  and  (4i  the  removal  of  dust  at 
the  face  by  either  the  line  brattice  or  ex- 
haust tube  system  of  face  ventilation.  This 
paper  discusses  the  results  of  work  on  the 
application  of  sprays  to  the  cutting  drum 
to  supplement  the  conventional  spray  sys- 
tem. A  total  of  83  sprays  utilizing  25.3  gals 
mln.  In  the  conventional  system.  A  du.st  re- 
duction of  63.6';  was  achieved  In  the  con- 
tinuous mining  machine  operator's  exposure 
despite  the  fact  that  the  dust  concentration 
was  originally  In  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard. A  reduction  of  77.4  . -91  5';  was  ob- 
tained In  the  dust  concentration,  as  meas- 
ured  behind  the  line  brattice. 

52  Recent  progress  In  control  of  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis  by  Merle  Bundy.  M  D.. 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Beyond  any  question,  the  rapid  reduction 
that  has  occurred  In  the  quantity  of  dust 
breathed  by  the  coal  miner  will  In  the  final 
analysis  make  the  biggest  contribution  to 
the  control  of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis 
The  Industry  wide  x-ray  program  currently 
vuiderway  and  the  Inclusion  of  pulmonary 
function  studies  In  subsequent  x-ray  pro- 
grams will  Identify  the  miner  who  continues 
to  respond  adversely  to  hl.s  exposure.  From 
the  employee  and  dep)endent  standpoint,  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  In  establishing  mini- 
mum benefits  must  be  considered  as  recent 
progress  In  the  control  of  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis.  The  development  of  provi- 
sion for  a  dust  free  environment  through 
the  use  of  a  cryogenic  process  of  air  delivery 
will  make  possible  the  mining  of  coal  In  areas 
where  it  Is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  dust 
to  the  standard  by  engineering  or  mining 
means.  These  four  areas  represent  the  major 
progress  In  the  control  of  Coal  Workers' 
Pneumoconiosis  since  the  pass.^ge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969. 

54.  Respirator  Useage  In  Coal  Mines  by 
Parker  C.  Relst.  Sc  D..  Harvard  Unlv  School 
of  Public  Health.  Boston.  Mass..  William  C. 
DeSieghardt  and  Homer  E.  Harris,  Eastern 
AsscKlaled  Coal  Corporation,  Pittsburgh. 
Penna.;  and  William  A.  Burgess.  Harvard 
Univ.  School  of  Public  Health.  Boston.  Mass. 

Factors  influencing  coal  miner  acceptance 
and  use  of  respirators  have  been  determined 
by  field  interviews  with  83  supervisory  and 
management  personnel  and  428  mining  per- 
sonnel at  31  different  bituminous  coal  mines 
In  Eastern  United  States.  In  addition,  a  sur- 
vey has  been  Initiated  to  determine  effective 
protection  factors  provided  by  various  re- 
spirator designs  which  are  currently  In  com- 
mon useage  in  coal  mines.  Actual  p>08sesslon 
of  respirators  by  the  underground  work 
force  ranged  from  a  high  of  over  90  percent 
at  one  mine  to  a  low  of  about  40  percent  at 
another  mine.  In  some  mines  respirators  were 
worn  on  an  Intermittent  basis  by  as  much 


as  60  percent  of  the  underground  personnel 
while  at  other  mines  the  figure  was  only  20 
percent.  Respirators  were  used  primarily  by 
miners  working  near  the  working  face  under 
conditions  when  there  was  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  visible  dust.  Very  little  training 
was  provided  in  the  proper  use  of  respirators, 
and  maintenance  appeared  to  be  erratic  and 
perfunctory,  mainly  carried  out  by  the  in- 
dividual miner. 

56.  Perspectives  In  Current  Research  for 
Control  of  Airborne  Dust  in  Coal  Mines  by 
Welby  O.  Courtney,  Ph.  D  ,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  recent  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (PI  91-173  December  30. 
1969)  established  strict  limits  on  the  amount 
of  airborne  resplrable  dust  permitted  In 
underground  coal  mine  environments.  The 
Act  also  directed  that  research  be  conducted 
to  develop  Improved  or  new  technology  for 
reducing  the  resplrable  dust.  Tills  technology 
then  would  assist  a  coal  mine  company  to 
meet  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  Act.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  was  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  and  Implementing 
a  program  to  develop  this  advanced  technol- 
ogy. This  paper  presents  the  general  orienta- 
tion of  the   Bureau   program. 

57  Suppression  and  collection  of  resplrable 
coal  dust  using  water  and  steam  by  Thomas 
F  Tomb.  Physicist.  Pittsburgh  Field  Health 
Group,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  has  caused  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  focus  a  major  portion  of  its  research  on 
reducing  coal  mine  resplrable  dust  concen- 
trations to  established  limits. 

Tills  paper  describes  laboratory  Investiga- 
tions conducted  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 
sprayed  water  and  of  low-pressure  steam  for 
controlling  resplrable  coal  dust  Dust  sup- 
pre.sslon  efficiency  was  determined  for  water 
droplets  sprayed  Into  an  airborne  coal-dust 
cloud  traversing  a  laboratory  dust  tunnel.  A 
statistical  analysis  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  droplet  concentration,  size,  and 
velocity  on  the  suppression  efficiency  of  1  to 
10- micrometer  coal  particles.  To  evaluate 
Bteam  as  a  dust -control  method,  low-pressure 
steam  was  applied  to  the  area  where  dust  was 
generated  from  coal  with  a  circular  cutting 
tool.  The  effect  of  steam  quantity  on  the  sup- 
pression efficiency  of  resplrable  coal  particles 
was  determined.  Comparative  tests  were  con- 
ducted using  quantities  of  water  equivalent 
to  those  of  steam.  The  results  and  possible 
mechanisms  affecting  suppression  are  dis- 
cussed 

58.  Aerosol  deposition  on  a  charged  plastic 
surface  by  R.  L.  Stein  and  W.  H.  Ryback, 
Pittsburgh  Mining  and  Safety  Research  Cen- 
ter, U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  concentration  de- 
crease of  coal  and  fluorescent  pigment  aero- 
sols In  a  pK)lystyrene  chamber.  Losses  to  the 
walls  of  the  plastic  chamber  were  as  high  as 
85  percent  for  coal  (75  percent  for  fluorescent 
pigment)  In  20  minutes.  These  losses  were 
shown  to  be  due  to  electrostatic  attraction 
between  the  charged  aerosol  and  the  natural 
charge  on  the  plastic  surface.  Difference  la 
the  wall  loss  rate  constant,  /3.,  were  attrib- 
uted to  variation  of  mobility  distribution  be- 
tween the  coal  and  fluorescent  pigment  aero- 
sols. From  the.se  results,  qualitative  Informa- 
tion regarding  aerosol  charge  distributions 
was  Inferred. 

59.  Control  of  Dust  Prom  Continuous  Coal 
Mining  Machines  by  L.  Karl  Legatskl  and 
j£u;k  D.  Brady,  Pacific  Technical  Services. 
Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

A  state  of  the  art  evaluation  of  all  types 
of  dust  collection  equipment  that  may  be 
applicable  to  the  dust  problem  created  by 
continuous  mining  machines  was  conducted. 
All  known  dust  collection  mechanisms  were 
reviewed  and  inertial  impaction  was  found 
to  be  the  only  feasible  ai>proach.  Bight  iner- 
tial dust  collectors  ■*'ere  tested  with  coal 
dust  of  a  known  size  distribution.  Collec- 
tion efficiencies  were  determined  as  a  func- 
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tlon  at  particle  diameter  and  the  operating 
condlUoiis  of  the  collectors.  It  was  found 
that  the  collector  performances  were  well 
described  by  the  sUte  of  the  art  knowledge 
of  dust  collection  mechaniams  and  that  the 
necessary  performance  on  resplrable  coal  dust 
could  be  achieved.  No  commercially  available 
dust  collector  was  found  which  could  satis- 
fy both  the  physical  constraints  of  the  mine 
environment  and  the  collection  efficiency  re- 
quirements, but  our  knowledge  of  dust  col- 
lection is  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  de- 
sign of  an  appropriate  collection  system. 

60.  Polymer  Augmented  Aqueotis  Foams  for 
Suppression  of  Resplrable  Coal  Dust  by  James 
L  Schwendeman.  Chlh-mlng  Sun.  Ival  O.  Sal- 
yer,  and  Alan  L.  Wurster.  Monsanto  Research 
Corporation.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  laboratory  research  program  to  investi- 
gate high  expansion  aqueous  foams  for  sup- 
pressing resplrable  coal  dust  is  described. 
■Various  types  of  surfactants,  foaming  agents, 
and  water  soluble  polymers  were  evaluated 
to  determine  their  ability  to  wet  coal  and  to 
produce  high  expansion  foams  of  the  desired 
stability.  A  horizontal  boring  mill  was  used 
as  a  laboratory  coal  mining  model  to  gen- 
erate the  coal  dust.  Foam  was  applied  by 
spray  onto  a  fly  cutter  mounted  on  the  lx>r- 
lag  mill  and  working  directly  against  a  block 
of  coal.  In  this  test,  >90'.  of  the  dust  was 
suppressed  by  application  of  foam  with  initial 
coul  dust  concentration  of  10  and  70  million 
particles  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  An  aqueous 
foam  formulation,  consisting  of  a  specific 
non-ionic  surfactant  and  polyelectrolyte 
(ethylene  maleic  anhydride  copolymer)  was 
developed  which  produces  high  volume  of 
foam,  efficiently  wets  the  coal  dust,  and  effec- 
tively binds  the  dust  particles  together  (to 
prevent  reaercsolinatlon) .  EvaUiation  of  this 
foam  system  In  full  scale  mining  operations 
is  now  in  progress. 

61b.  Australian  experiences  In  coal  dust 
suppression  by  T.  M  Clark.  C  Eng..  P.  I. 
Mln.  E.,  M.  Aus.  1  MM..  Chief  Mining  Engi- 
neer,  Joint   Coal   Board.   Sydney,   NSW. 

The  hazards  of  coal  dust  to  the  human 
lung  were  recognized  in  N.S.W.  prior  to  1939 
when  a  Royal  Commission  on  Safety  and 
Health  recommended  a  temporary  standard 
for  airborne  dust  pending  a  careful  study  of 
the  subject. 

By  1947  the  cost  of  workers  compensation 
arising  from  the  prevalence  of  pneumoconlo- 
.sis  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  economic  via- 
bility of  some  sections  of  the  industry. 

Control  measures  subsequently  introduced 
Into  the  N  S  W.  coal  mines  which  are  worked 
predominantly  by  the  bord  and  pillar  method 
have  been  so  successful  that  the  Medical 
Branch  of  the  Joint  Coal  Board  now  advise 
that  for  practical  purposes  no  new  cases  of 
pneumoconiosis  are  being  produced. 

Adequate  properly  placed  water  sprays  with 
sufficient  well  directed  wide  side  ventilation 
to  the  working  face  are  essential  for  dust 
control  in  bord  and  pillar  mining.  Regular 
policing  of  standards  Is  also  required. 

62.  Investigative  techniques  In  the  labo- 
ratory study  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis: 
Recent  advances  at  the  cellular  level  by  John 
S.  Harington.  Ph  D  .  Cancer  Research  Unit 
of  the  National  Cancer  Association  of  South 
Africa,  Johannesburg. 

Cell  culture  Is  a  convenient  technique  for 
measuring  the  toxicity  of  mineral  dusts  to 
macrophages.  Using  this  method  the  mode 
of  action  of  silica  has  been  elucidated  and  a 
good  correlation  found  between  cytotoxicity 
and  fibrcgenlcity.  The  present  study  has 
shown  by  morphological  criteria  and  fluor- 
escence that  certain  samples  of  coal  dust, 
although  having  different  effects  on  man, 
were  inert  to  cells.  This  prompted  an  analy- 
sis of  the  many  variables  used  to  assess  the 
cytotoxicity  of  mineral  dusts.  A  similar  prob- 
lem occurs  in  work  on  the  cytotoxicity  of 
asbestos  where  conflicting  results  indicate 
that  some  kind  of  standardization  of  cell 
culture  Is  now  desirable.  With  regard  to  coal, 
it    is    clear    that   exposure   of   macrophages 


should  be  of  long  duration  and  that  standard 
reference  samples  of  ooal  might  'be  made 
avallatHe  by  International  agreement.  It  is 
also  clear  that  o^l  culture  techniques  should 
contribute  materially  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  pathogenesis  of  coal  workers' 
p  neumoconlosls. 

63.  Historical  perspectives  of  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  by  Eugene  P.  Pendergrass. 
M.D..  et  al..  School  of  Medicine.  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania.   Philadelphia.  P>ennsylvanla. 

The  history  of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconi- 
osis as  an  entity  In  the  United  States  em- 
bodies a  long  period  of  gestation.  The  first 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  Including  rocntgen-ray 
observations  were  made  by  Lanza  and  Childs 
in  1917.  The  experimental  work  of  Gardner 
and  others  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathologic  procedures  and  the  work  of  W.  S. 
Miller  on  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  lung 
has  been  basic.  On  26  February  1938,  the  Na- 
tional Slllcoeis  Conference  was  Inaugurated 
by  Hon.  Frances  Perkins.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  first  major  epidemiologic  studies 
of  chest  diseases  in  the  U.S.  were  conducted 
among  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1936  and  among  bituminous  coal  miners  in 
1963  and  1965.  The  Federal  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  was  enacted  by  the  91st  Congress. 
The  U  C  Cla>«iflcation  of  the  radiographic 
appearances  of  pneumoconiosis  is  now  large- 
ly accepted  by  the  ILO.  To  familiarize  physi- 
cians with  liie  new  International  Classifica- 
tion of  the  pneumoconiosis  and  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law  it  became  necessary 
for  the  American  College  of  Radiology,  as  a 
contractor,  to  w^ork  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  develop  teaching  seminars  for 
radiologists  and  chest  physicians. 


H.R.   11058:   THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoRMAN)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes, 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  11058.  en- 
titled the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972.  Its 
enacting  clause  states: 

To  gear  the  income  tax  more  closely  to  an 
individual's  ability  to  pay,  to  broaden  the 
income  lax  base  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  to  otherwise  reform  the  income 
and  estate  tax  provisions. 

In  short,  this  is  a  bill  with  one  major 
objective:  to  provide  meaningful  reform 
of  our  tax  laws  in  order  to  make  them 
more  equitable  and  more  productive  of 
revenue. 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is 
new  or  novel.  Proposals  to  make  our  tax 
laws  more  equitable  and  productive  have 
long  been  proposed  and  discussed,  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress.  Some  reform  in 
this  area  was  incorporated  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Events  since  the  1969  act  have 
made  it  imperative  that  the  Congress 
give  its  attention  to  further  reform.  The 
prospective  enactment  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971,  our  immediate  response  to 
tlie  current  economic  situation,  makes 
long  range  reform  and  expansion  of  our 
tax  base  even  more  essential.  Since  H.R. 
11058  is  a  lengtliy  bill,  I  will  insert  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  only  a  sum- 
mary of  its  provisions.  Copies  of  the  bill 
itself  will  soon  be  available  from  the 
House  document  room  or  from  my 
office. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  indicated  serious  interest  in 
the  legislative  proposals  of  this  bill,  and 


I  intend  to  reintroduce  it  at  a  later  date 
with  cosponsors.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
study  the  proposals,  and  I  would  vvtI- 
come  comments  and  suggestions.  Tlie  bill 
is  a  com[klex  piece  of  legislation,  full  of 
challenging  ideas.  When  the  Members 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  bill  in 
light  of  its  purposes,  I  believe  there  will 
be  substantial  support  for  most  of  its 
pro'visions. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  my  reasons  lor 
the  formulation  and  introduction  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972.  The  heaviest 
burden  of  our  tax  laws  falls  on  the 
average  American  who  pays  personal  in- 
come tax.  This  will  become  even  more  the 
case  after  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971.  In  theorj',  our  tax  rates  are  pro- 
gressive. Tax  burdens  should  varj*  ac- 
cording to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay. 
But  it  is  well  kno%-n  that  the  reality  dif- 
fers vastly  from  the  theory.  In  truth,  a 
variety  of  special  exemptions,  incentives, 
and  privileged  interpretations  of  com- 
plex tax  laws  make  a  mockery  of  the  pro- 
gressive tax  theory.  Inequities  abound, 
not  only  in  the  area  of  individual  income 
taxation,  but  likewise  in  regard  to  cor- 
poration, estate  and  gift  taxes.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  role  of  any  Fed- 
eral tax  legislation,  should  be  to  produce 
an  equitable  tax  system.  To  this  end  H.R. 
11058  is  dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  important  as  tax 
equity  is  the  revenue  the  Treasury  would 
gain  from  enactment  of  the  bill — reve- 
nue that  is  lost  under  our  existing  tax 
laws,  and  especially  so  after  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  These  are 
fimds  that  the  counti-y  desperately  re- 
quires for  an  accumulation  of  unmet 
needs.  The  list  is  long,  and  these  needs 
must  be  met  by  an  effective  income  tax 
system,  making  possible  as  little  deficit 
spending  as  is  practical. 

H.R.  11058  takes  on  special  meaning 
at  this  time  because  of  the  expected  pas- 
sage by  the  House  tomorrow  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971.  This  legislation  result- 
ed from  recommendations  the  President 
made  to  the  Congress  in  his  attempt  to 
solve  the  current  dual  problems  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  These  prob- 
lems have  irached  crisis  proportions  as 
a  result  of  the  administration's  stand- 
pat  policies  of  the  past  2'2  years.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  President's  tax 
proposals  included  in  his  new  economic 
policy,  and  I  applaud  these  changes.  The 
overwhelming  tax  break  to  business,  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  was  re- 
duced. Individual  taxpayers,  mostly  the 
poor,  received  some  tax  benefit  but.  I 
would  Eidd,  not  as  much  benefit  for  this 
group  of  citizens  as  I  had  urged. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  bill,  when 
Implemented  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
is  effective  and  produces  the  desired  re- 
sults, for  the  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  must  be  solved  if  this 
coimtry  is  to  have  a  stable  economy 
again.  But  we  must  be  clear  as  to  the 
effects  that  the  Revenue  Act  will  have 
on  Federal  revenue.  A  quick  glance  at 
the  committee  report  tells  us  that  the 
Treasury  will  lose  $1.7  billion  of  tax  rev- 
enue in  calendar  year  1971,  $7.8  billion 
in  calendar  1972,  and  $6  billion  in  cal- 
endar 1973,  as  compared  with  present 
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law.  These  figures,  large  as  they  are, 
would  have  been  even  greater  but  for 
the  committee's  elimination  of  about  $2 
billion  of  advantages  to  business  under 
the  asset  depreciation  range  program 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  Over  $2 
billion  of  these  ADR  advantages  to  busi- 
ness remain,  however,  and  these  will 
continue  in  future  years.  The  loss  In 
revenue  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  is 
substantial,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  a  conservative  recent  esti- 
mate of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1972  on  the 
administrative  budget  basis  wiU  be  over 
$35  billion. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of  Au- 
gust 15  annoimcing  his  new  economic 
policy,  stated: 

To  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  from  these 
t&x  cuts.  ...  I  have  ordered  today  a  $4.7 
billion  cut  In  Federal  spending. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
reporting  out  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971 
has  also  endorsed  this  reduction  but,  in 
my  mind,  this  endorsement  must  be  re- 
garded £is  temporary. 

First,  these  spending  cuts  impose  un- 
justified sacrifices  from  a  segment  of  the 
population  who  should  not  have  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  new  economic  policy. 
Ordering  a  5-percent  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment employment  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  is  6  percent 
or  more — and  in  some  areas  up  to  10 
percent — and  deferring  scheduled  pay 
raises  for  Federal  employees,  who,  living 
on  fixed  salaries,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  infiation,  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. Second,  postponing  enactment  of 
welfare  reform  would  postpone  job 
training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  those  who  are  able  to  work  and  also 
would  postpone  adequate  income  for 
those  imable  to  work — the  old,  disabled, 
blind,  and  children.  These  simply  are  not 
acceptable  ways,  in  the  long  term,  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  the 
Treasury  will  sustain  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  reductions,  largely  for  business,  pro- 
vided by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Early 
enactment  of  a  revenue-raising  measure 
such  as  H.R.  11058  Is  imperative  In  order 
to  provide  for  these  and  other  essential 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11058  is  not  meant 
to  be  an  alternative  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971.  Rather,  it  is  meant  to  comple- 
ment that  act.  It  would  £issure  greater 
revenue  in  the  long  run,  would  reduce 
our  budget  deficits,  and  in  times  of  high 
economic  activity  could  even  help  to 
eliminate  a  budget  deficit  entirely.  It 
would  strengthen  the  economy  by  chan- 
neling greater  purchasing  power  to  in- 
dividuals at  the  lower  income  levels,  who 
are  more  likely  to  spend  their  earnings 
than  persons  with  larger  incomes.  It 
would  remove  a  number  of  lower  income 
people  from  the  Income  tax  rolls,  even 
though  they  would  still  be  responsible  for 
substantial  social  security  taxes.  Finally, 
it  would  enable  us  to  tackle  much  more 
vigorously  the  great  volume  of  unmet 
needs  which  continue  to  cry  for  atten- 
tion and  which  Government  must  meet. 

The  additional  revenue  provided  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972  would  help  us 
to  begin  to  rehabilitate  our  cities,  im- 
prove our  educational  system,  redevelop 


the  rural  areas  of  the  country,  meet  the 
Nation's  growing  health  care  crisis,  pro- 
vide adequate  housing,  minimize  the  con- 
dition of  poverty  in  the  American  scene, 
and  effectively  control  pollution.  We  also 
need  to  find  ways  to  assist  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  their  traditional  respon- 
sibilities and  somehow  help  to  relieve  the 
awesome  burden  of  property  taxes  on 
homeowners.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  adequate 
financing  of  essential  ongoing  Federal 
programs. 

Very  simply,  this  all  takes  money,  most 
of  which  must  come  from  Federal  reve- 
nue. We  must  find  a  way,  and  the  way 
can  be  found  only  by  producing  revenue 
for  the  Treasury,  not  by  reducing  it.  By 
a  conservative  estimate.  H.R.  11058  will 
put  $11  billion  new  revenue  into  the 
Treasury  for  calendar  year  1973,  and 
when  fully  effective  by  1980,  Treasury 
will  derive  in  excess  of  $19  billion  a  year. 
When  we  consider  the  revenue  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  implementation  of  the 
prospective  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  even  the 
conservative  figures  I  have  just  quoted 
as  additional  revenue  makes  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972  essential. 
As  the  economy  improves  and  the  ex- 
panded tax  base  produces  more  than  ade- 
quate revenue,  the  Congress  can  then 
consider  rate  reduction — the  most  desir- 
able end-product  of  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  digest  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
11058  carefully.  It  will  need  support  and 
understanding  from  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  from  every  American 
taxpayer.  Its  enactment  will  help  us  to 
find  our  way  back  to  fiscal  responsibility 
and  equitable  tax  treatment  for  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer — both  necessary 
ingredients  for  a  stable,  prosperous,  and 
healthy  economy,  which  in  turn  means 
an  America  that  can  be  respoixsive  to  all 
its  citizens — an  America  that  can  achieve 
its  great  potential. 
Summary  or  Contents  or  T*x  Reform   Biix 

SECTION     I.    SHORT    TITLE 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 

SEC.     2      TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    CHANCES 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
a  draft  of  any  technical  and  conforming 
changes  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
should  be  made  to  reflect  the  substantive 
amendments  made  by  the  bill.  The  bill,  for 
example,  does  not  attempt  to  make  all 
conforming  amendments  to  the  cross  refer- 
ences provisions  within  the  Code  or  to  the 
various  tables  of  contents  In  the  Code. 
Title  I — amendments  primarily  affecting 
individuals 

SEC       10  1.     CREDIT     AGAINST     TAX     FOR     PERSONAL 
EXEMPTIONS 

Thl.s  section  provides  a  credit  against  tax 
for  personal  exemptions  In  lieu  of  the  ex- 
isting deduction  from  gross  Income  for  per- 
sonal exemptions.  The  credit  provided  Is  $150 
for  each  exemption.  Thus,  a  single  person 
over  age  65.  and  with  no  dependents,  would 
have  a  credit  against  tax  of  $300  (two  ex- 
emptions) . 

Under  present  law,  a  deduction  of  $750 
against  gross  Income  for  a  personal  exemp- 
tion Is  worth  $525  to  the  taxpayer  In  the 
highest  bracket,  but  only  $107  to  a  tax- 
payer In  the  lowest  bracket.  While  the  $160 
credit  will   be  of  more   benefit   to  taxpayers 


in  the  low  brackets  than  the  existing  $750 
deduction  from  gross  Income,  It  will,  of 
course,  be  of  leas  benefit  than  the  $760  de- 
duction to  taxpayers  in  the  higher  brackets. 
Approximately  30  million  taxpayers  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  below  $10,000  will 
receive  a  tax  reduction  under  this  amend- 
ment. But  over  all,  this  section  of  the  bill 
would  Incrase  tax  revenues  by  approximately 
$1.9  billion  a  year. 

This  section  also  provides  that  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  claiming  a  child  as  a  dependent  (and 
thereby  receiving  a  credit  of  $150  against 
tax)  the  parent  shall  Include  In  his  gross 
income  any  Income  received  by  the  child 
during  the  taxable  year  from  a  trust  cre- 
ated by  the  parent,  and  also  any  dividends. 
Interest,  or  royalties  received  by  the  child 
from  any  property  given  to  him  by  the  par- 
ent. Income  which  Is  so  taxed  to  the  parent 
would  not  be  taxable  to  the  child.  This  pro- 
vision will  not  apply  if  the  parent  does  not 
choose  to  claim  the  child  as  a  dependent. 

SEC.     102.    REPEAL    OF    tlOO    DIVIDEND 
EXCLUSION 

This  section  repeals  the  provl.slon  In  pres- 
ent law  that  allows  a  taxpayer  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  $100  of  dividends  received 
on  corporate  stocks.  Present  law  gives  no 
similar  exclusion  In  the  case  of  Interest 
received  on  savings  accounts,  a  much  more 
common  form  of  Investment  by  Individuals 
in  the  lower  brackets. 

SEC.     103.    FLOOR    ON    CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

This  section  provides  that  charitable  con- 
tributions by  an  Individual  are  deductible 
only  to  the  extent  they  exceed  3  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income.  This  Is  the  same  floor 
as  applies  In  the  case  of  the  deduction  of 
medical  expenses  Under  the  amendment, 
routine  contributions  to  the  church  and 
other  charities,  like  routine  medical  and 
dental  expenses,  would  not  be  deductible,  but 
extraordinary  amounts  would  be  deductible 
when  they  exceed  the  3-percent  floor. 

SEC      104.    ELIMINATION    OF    VACATION    RESORT 
HOUSE    AS    TAX    SHELTER 

This  section  eliminates  as  tax  shelters  such 
Items  as  beach  cottages,  condominiums  at  ski 
resorts,  mountain  cabins,  and  the  like,  which 
the  taxpayer  uses  for  pleasure  and  rents 
when  he  can  In  order  to  obtain  tax  deductions 
greater  than  the  rentals.  The  amendment 
would  al.so  apply  to  the  rental  of  a  hou.se 
which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
place  of  residence. 

Under  the  amendment  deductions  for  de- 
preciation, repairs.  Insurance,  agent  fees  in 
handling  rentals,  etc..  would  be  allowed  as 
deductions  only  up  to  the  amount  of  rentals 
received  during  the  year  reduced  by  Interest 
and  taxes  paid  (and  deducted:  on  the  rental 
property.  The  rentals  would  not  be  taxed 
(except  In  the  unusual  cii.se  where  they  exceed 
all  expenses)  because  they  would  be  offset  by 
allowable  deductions;  but  the  excess  costs 
for  repairs,  depreciation.  Insurance,  etc.. 
cjuld  not  be  used  to  shelter  Income  from 
other   sources. 

.SEC.    105     DISALLOWANCE  OF  EXPFNSES  ATTENDING 
CONVENTIONS   OUTSIDE    THt    UNITED    STATFS 

This  section  disallows  expenses  of  travel 
(Including  meals  and  lodging)  of  an  Individ- 
ual In  connection  with  attending  a  conven- 
tion held  outside  the  United  States.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  expen.ses  are  Incurred  pri- 
marily for  pleasure  rather  than  business. 
Thus,  expenses  of  lawyers  attending  the 
American  Bar  Convention  In  London  In  1971 
would  have  been  disallowed  If  the  amend- 
ment had  been  In  effect.  The  amendment 
applies  to  expenses  Incurred  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

SEC.       106.       COMPITTATION       OF       EARNINGS       AND 
PROFIT  ON  A  CONSOLIDATED  BASIS 

Some  conglomerate  companies  have  been 
paying  dividends  which  are  not  fully  tax- 
able because   the  parent  company  does   not 
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have  suflBclent  earnings  and  profits  to  cover 
the  distribution  although  the  consolidated 
group  had  earnings  and  profits  during  the 
year  greater  than  the  amount  distributed. 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  a  parent  corporation 
for  a  year  shall  not  be  less  for  dividend  pur- 
poses than  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
consolidated   group  for   the  year. 

SEC.    107.  DIVIDEND   ON  CERTAIN   SALES  OF  STOCK 

The  Tax  Court  held  that  if  a  transaction 
Is  described  In  section  304  of  the  Code  ( which 
can  produce  dividend  income  If  stock  of 
one  controlled  corporation  Is  sold  to  another 
controlled  corporation)  and  Is  also  described 
In  section  351  (dealing  with  tax-free  ex- 
changes), then  section  351  applies  and  not 
section  304.  This  section  of  the  bill  changes 
the  rule  of  the  Tax  Court  case  and  provides 
that  the  tax-free  provisions  of  section  351 
do  not  apply  to  the  extent  the  application 
of  section  304  produces  an  amount  taxable 
as  a  dividend. 

SEC.       108.      TERMINATION       OF      STOCK       OPTION 
PROVISIONS 

Under  present  law,  an  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration is  not  taxed  at  the  time  he  ex- 
ercises a  qualified  stock  option  granted  him 
for  performance  of  services.  If  he  sells  the 
stock  after  3  years,  the  compensation  Is 
taxed  only  as  a  capital  gain.  If  he  holds  the 
stock  until  he  dies,  the  compensation  Is 
never  taxed.  This  section  of  the  bill  provides, 
in  the  case  of  options  granted  after  1971. 
that  the  compensation  realized  on  exercise 
of  a  stock  option  will  be  taxed  at  the  time 
of  exercise  as  ordinary  Income.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  corporate  shareholders.  The  liberal 
granting  in  the  psut  of  stock  options  has 
diluted.  In  some  cases  seriovisly.  the  equity 
ownership  of  shareholders  of  the  companies 
who  grant  stock  options.  With  the  demise 
of  tax  free  stock  options,  management  will 
no  longer  have  to  explain  or  contend  to 
shareholders  that  authority  to  grant  stock 
options  Is  necessary  to  attract  or  keep  "key 
employees". 

BEC.     109.    LIMITATION    ON    DEDUCTION    FOR    PER- 
CENTAGE   DEPLETION    ON    ROYALTIES 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  is  In- 
tended to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  oil  and  gas  and 
other  minerals.  In  the  case  of  royalty  Income, 
this  incentive  is  generally  meaningless.  As 
one  commentator  asked  with  respect  to  the 
passive  owner  of  an  oil  royalty:  "What  perils 
has  he  overcome  In  the  quest  for  oil?  To  what 
extent  has  he  been  gambling  with  fate  like  a 
tenacious  wildcatter?" 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
owner  of  a  royalty  cannot  deduct  percentage 
depletion  after  he  has  received  depletion  de- 
ductions In  an  amount  eqvial  to  4  times  the 
amount  he  expended  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  deposit  from  which  he  Is 
drawing  his  royalty.  In  the  usvial  case  of  a 
landowner  who  rcelves  royalties  from  a  lessee 
who  did  the  exploration  and  development 
work,  this  would  mean  that  no  percentage 
depletion  would  be  allowed.  But  the  owner 
of  an  overriding  royalty  may  have  sub-leased 
the  property  after  having  first  made  expendi- 
tures for  exploration  and  development  and 
he  would  be  allowed  percentage  depletion  on 
his  royalty  income  until  he  has  recovered  4 
times  his  expenditures  for  exploration  and 
development.  This  multiple  of  4  times  would 
apply  even  though  the  drilling  or  develop- 
ment expenditures  were  deducted  when 
Incurred. 

SEC.     no.    DISALLOWANCE    OF    CERTAIN    DOUBLE 
DEDUCTIONS 

Present  law  provides  that  the  expenses  of 
administering  an  estate  can  be  deducted  by 
the  executor  on  either  the  Income  tax  return 
or  the  estate  tax  return,  but  not  on  both.  The 
courts  have  held  that  expenses  of  the  execu- 


tor In  selling  property  can  be  deducted  on  the 
estate  tax  return  and  can  also  be  used  on  the 
Income  tax  return  aa  an  offset  against  the 
selling  price  of  the  property.  This  eectlon  of 
the  bill  provides  that  such  eelUng  expenses 
cannot  be  used  in  the  Income  tax  return  as 
an  offset  to  the  selling  price  If  they  are  de- 
ducted as  an  expense  of  administration  on 
the  estate  tax  return. 

SEC.   111.  TREATMENT  OF  TRUST  INCOME  PAYABLE 
TO     CHILDREN     OF     GRANTOR 

Under  present  law,  a  father  can.  In  effect, 
deduct  on  his  income  tax  return  gifts  to  his 
children  if  he  makes  a  gift  otit  of  Income  from 
stocks  and  agrees  to  do  so  for  at  least  10 
years.  To  get  that  result,  the  parent  need 
merely  transfer  stock  to  himself  as  trustee 
and  agree  to  pay  out  to  his  children  the  in- 
come from  that  stock  for  10  years,  at  which 
time  the  stock  will  be  returned  to  him  free 
of  the  trust.  Use  of  short-term  trusts  In  this 
manner  Is  commonplace  with  affluent  tax- 
payers who  can  afford  to  give  some  of  their 
dividend  income  to  their  children. 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Income  of  such  a  trust  will  be  taxed  to  the 
grantor  (If  he  has  a  reversionary  Interest)  so 
long  as  the  Income  Is  payable  to  a  child  who 
is  under  the  age  of  21  or  who  is  attending  col- 
lege and  Is  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  for 
purposes  of  the  credit  for  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

SEC.   1  I  2.  REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  FOR  EARNED 
INCOME   FROM   FOREIGN  SOURCE 

Under  present  law.  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  exclude  from  gross  Income  certain 
amounts  of  Income  they  earn  In  foreign  coun- 
tries If  they  are  present  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try for  17  out  of  18  months  or  If  they  be- 
come a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try. The  excltislon  is  $20,000  a  year  if  the  tax- 
payer meets  the  17  out  of  18  month  test  and 
is  $25,000  a  year  If  he  Is  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  foreign  country.  This  section  of  the 
bill  denies  such  exclusion  from  gross  income 
In  the  case  of  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  foreign  tax  credit 
will  prevent  double  taxation  of  the  Income  If 
the  foreign  country  also  taxes  the  earned  In- 
come. 

SEC.    113.   NONTAXED   CAPITAL   GAINS:    CARRYOVER 
OF   BASIS   AT    DEATH 

Under  present  law.  on  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual his  property  receives  a  new  basis  for 
tax  purposes — the  fair  market  value  used  for 
purposes  of  the  estate  tax.  Unrealized  capital 
gains  are,  therefore,  not  taxed  when  the 
executor  or  the  heirs  sell  any  appreciated 
property  held  by  the  decedent.  This  section 
of  the  bin  provides  for  a  carryover  of  the 
decedent's  basis  if  the  decedent's  gross  estate 
exceeded  $60,000.  The  decedent's  basis  in  ap- 
preciated property  Is  Increased  by  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  the  amount  of  the  apprecia- 
tion. This  section  would  apply  to  decedents 
dying  after  June  30,  1972. 

SEC.    114.  REPEAL  OF  ALTERNATIVE  CAPITAL  GAINS 
TAX  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 

This  section  repeals  the  alternative  capital 
gains  tax  for  individuals.  The  tax  was  par- 
tially repealed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  With  this  amendment,  one-half  of  all 
long-term  capital  gains  (not  offset  by  capital 
losses)  would  be  taxed  to  the  Individual  as 
ordinary  Income. 

SEC.    lis.  CAPITAL  LOSS  CARRYBACK 
FOR    INDIVIDUALS 

This  provision  grants  relief  to  an  individual 
who  has  an  unused  capital  loss  of  at  least 
$10,000  by  allowing  him  to  carry  It  back  (as 
can  a  corporation)  to  the  3  preceding  taxa- 
ble years.  Cases  have  arisen  where  a  large 
capital  gain  In  one  taxable  year  Is  followed 
by  a  large  capital  loss  in  the  following  year 
which  may  never  be  utilized  even  with  the 
unlimited  carry  forward. 

The  carryback  Is  elective  with  the  taxpayer. 


This  will  make  the  provl^on  less  of  an  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  In  many  cases  the  taxpayer  would 
rather  not  fUe  a  claim  for  refund  (and  audit) 
of  taxes  paid  in  a  prior  year  If  the  loss  can 
be  used  on  a  carry-forward.  Moreover,  If  the 
taxpayer  elects  to  treat  a  net  capital  loss  as 
a  carryback,  the  entire  capital  loss  Is  treated 
under  the  amendment  as  a  long-term  capital 
loss  even  though  it  Is  made  up  completely  or 
In  part  from  short  term  losses. 

The  carryback  cannot  be  used  to  offset 
ordinary  Income,  although  a  carryforward 
can  offset  ordinary  income  up  to  $1,000  a 
year,  and  the  carryback  cannot  produce  or 
Incretise  a  net  operating  loss  for  a  preceding 
taxable  year.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
taxpayer  a  net  capital  loss  for  the  year  of 
his  death  can  be  carried  back  even  though 
the  loss  is  less  than  $10,000. 

SEC.     116.    REPEAL    OF    CAPITAL    GAIN    TREATMENT 
FOR     PATENTS 

Under  existing  law,  capital  gain  treatment 
is  granted  on  the  sale  by  an  Individual  of 
a  patent  even  though  he  is  a  professional  in- 
ventor. This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  this 
provision,  so  that  sale  of  a  patent  by  the 
person  whose  personal  efforts  created  the 
property  will  produce  ordinary  Income,  Just 
as  the  sale  of  a  copyright  does  under  existing 
law. 

SEC.     117.     INCOME    TAX    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN 
GIFTS     TO     MEMBERS    OF    FAMILY 

It  has  become  fairly  common  for  an  In- 
dividual who  has  produced  a  copyright  or  a 
literary  or  musical  composition  which  is  pro- 
ducing royalty  income  to  give  It  to  his  chil- 
dren or  to  a  trust  so  that  the  Income  will  be 
less  heavily  taxed.  This  section  of  the  bill 
pro\ide8  that  where  there  Is  a  gift  of  such 
property  by  the  taxpayer  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  to  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  any 
member  of  his  family,  or  to  a  corporation 
more  than  50  percent  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer or  his  family,  the  taxpayer  will  be 
treated  as  having  received  ordinary  Income 
at  the  time  of  the  gift  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  at 
that  time. 

SEC.    lis  FARM  LOSSES 

The  excess  deductions  account  with  respect 
to  farm  losses,  adopted  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  applies  orUy  If  the  taxpayer  has 
nonfarm  income  In  excess  of  $50,000.  and  even 
then  a  farm  loss  Is  taken  into  account  only 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $25,000.  This  section 
of  the  bill  reduces  the  $50,000  figure  to  $30.- 
000,  and  reduces  the  $25,000  figure  to 
$10,000. 

SEC.    119.  TRANSFERS  TAKING  EFFECT   AT  DEATH 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  1954  Code,  if  a 
taxpayer  transferred  property  to  a  trust  which 
provided  that  the  Income  should  be  accumu- 
lated during  the  grantor's  life  and  upon  his 
death  the  trustee  should  pay  the  corpus  and 
accumulated  Income  to  his  children,  such  a 
transfer  was  Included  In  the  decedent's  gross 
estate  as  a  transfer  taking  effect  at  death 
The  1954  Code  provided  that  such  a  transfer 
will  be  Included  In  the  gross  estate  only  if 
the  decedent  retained  a  reversionary  Interest 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. This  section  of  the  bill  strikes  out  the  5- 
percent  reversionary  Interest  test  since  It  Is 
completely  a  non  sequltur  in  a  statute  which 
Imposes  an  estate  tax  on  a  lifetime  transfer 
of  an  Interest  which  can  be  possessed  or  en- 
Joyed  only  by  surviving  the  transferor.  This 
amendment  would  apply  to  transfers  made 
after  Deceml>er  31,  1971. 

SEC.    120.   LIFE  INSURANCE   INCLUDED   IN   GROSS 
ESTATE 

Prior  to  the  1954  Code,  life  insurance  on  a 
decedent's  life  was  Includible  In  his  gross 
estate  to  the  extent  he  paid  the  premiums  on 
the  policy.  In  such  a  case  it  was  Immaterial 
whether  he  had  given  the  policy  to  members 
of  bis  famUy  before  his  death.  This  section 
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of  the  bill  restores  the  premium  payment  test 
In  tb«  c&ae  of  life  Lnsunutce.  so  that  the  In- 
surance win  be  included  in  the  Insured's 
groas  estate  In  the  ratio  that  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  decedent  on  the  Insurance  policy 
bears  to  all  premiums  paid  on  that  policy.  In 
applying  this  rule  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
decadent  before  July  1.  1971.  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  but 
would  be  Included  in  the  denominator. 

StC      121.   CHARrrABLE   DEDUCTIONS    IN   THE   CASE 
OF   ESTATE  TAX 

The  first  amendment  made  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  a  charitable  bequest 
will  be  deductible  for  estate  tax  purposes  only 
If  it  Is  to  be  used  predominantly  within  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
give  his  entire  estate  to  a  church  located  in 
Germany  or  to  an  orphanage  in  Israel  and  no 
Federal  estate  tax  will  be  Imposed  on  his 
estate. 

The  second  amendment  places  a  limitation 
on  the  charitable  deduction  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  similar  to  what  we  have  for  the 
Income  tax.  Under  present  law.  a  decedent 
can  give  his  entire  estate  to  a  private  foun- 
dation created  by  his  will,  and  no  Federal 
estate  tax  will  be  impoeed.  This  amendment 
states  that  the  aggregate  charitable  deduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  i>ercent  of  the  gross 
estate  reduced  by  the  debts  of  the  decedent 
and  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the  in- 
terplay of  the  charitable  deduction  and  the 
marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
The  marital  deduction  cannot  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  (groee  es- 
tate less  debts,  losses,  and  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration). Cases  have  arisen  where  ex- 
ecutors have  claimed,  In  order  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  for  pur- 
poses of  the  marital  deduction,  that  trans- 
fers made  to  charities  during  the  decedent's 
lifetime  were  includible  in  the  gross  estate. 
Increasing  the  gross  estate  for  such  lifetime 
transfers  produced  no  estate  tax  for  the 
charitable  deduction  was  increased  by  the 
same  amount,  but  a  larger  maximum  deduc- 
tion was  allowed  for  bequests  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse.  This  amendment  provides  that 
in  computing  the  adjusted  g^ross  estate  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  transfer  made  by  the 
decedent  during  his  lifetime  If  an  estate  tax 
charitable  deduction  is  allowed  for  that 
transfer. 

SEC.     122.     UNDERPAYMENTS    OF    ESTIMATED    TAX 

This  section  provides  that  an  Individual 
cannot  base  his  estimated  tax  payments  on 
the  prior  year's  tax  (or  at  the  current  year's 
rates  applied  to  the  prior  year's  facts)  if  in 
any  one  of  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  the 
tax  shown  on  his  return  was  In  excess  of 
HOO.OOO. 

SEC.      2  J  3.     JOINT     VENTURES     FOR     DRILLING     OIL 
WELLS  OH  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OTHER  MINERALS 

Under  present  law,  drilling  funds  are  being 
peddled  as  tax  shelters  for  affluent  taxpayers. 
The  general  technique  Is  for  the  taxpayer  to 
make  an  investment  as  a  limited  partner  un- 
der an  agreement  which  provides  that  the 
entire  amount  which  he  Invests  will  be  de- 
ductible by  him  In  the  same  year  as  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs.  The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  of  the  bill  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  tax  shelter  by  providing  that  any  unin- 
corporated organization  which  has  more  than 
5  members  and  which  is  formed  or  created 
after  January  1972.  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  exploring  for  or  developing  oil  or  gas  wells 
or  other  mineral  properties,  shall  be  treated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  a  corporation.  It  Is  also  provided  that 
subchapter  S  (election  to  treat  a  corporation 
like  a  partnership)  will  not  apply  to  a  cor- 
poration if  it  has  more  than  5  shareholders 
and  the  deductions  for  Intangible  drilling  or 
mine  development  costs  exceed  its  net  income 


from  mineral  properties,  computed  without 
regard  to  the  depletion  deduction  and  the 
deductloua  for  drllllnc  and  development. 

SEC.      124.     INCOME     ACCtTMULATXO     IN     FOBEIGN 
CORPOKATTONB  FOR  TTMITEO  STATES  CmZSMS 

Under  present  law,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  by  use  of  a  foreign  corporation,  can 
accumulate  a  fortune  while  living  in  the 
United  States  without  the  payment  of  any 
income  tax  (by  himself  or  the  corporation) 
to  the  United  States  on  the  accumulated  for- 
tune. If  the  foreign  corporation  Is  engaged  In 
shipping,  no  Income  tax  will  be  paid  by  the 
corporation  on  the  shipping  profits  to  any 
country.  The  United  States  citizen  will  not  be 
taxed  on  undistributed  profits  of  the  foreign 
corporation  because  it  will  have  enough  busi- 
ness Income  to  avoid  being  treated  as  a  for- 
eign personal  holding  company.  This  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  after  a  United  States 
citizen's  share  of  the  accumulated  earnings 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  (or  a 
group  of  controlled  corporations)  exceeds  $1 
million,  from  then  on  the  individual  will  be 
taxes  on  his  share  of  70  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent earnings  of  the  foreign  corporation  even 
though  the  earnings  are  not  distributed.  This 
rule  win  apply  only  If  the  Individual  has  an 
interest  of  10  percent  or  more  in  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation. 

Title  II.  Amendments  primarily  affecting 
corporations 

.SEC       201.      DEPRECIATION      DEDUCTIONS      NOT     TO 
EXCEED    BOOK    DEPRECIATION 

This  section  provides  that  a  corporation 
cannot  take  depreciation  deductions  for  a 
taxable  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  depreciation  taken  Into  account 
in  reporting  profit  or  loss  for  the  year  to 
shareholders.  This  amendment  would  greatly 
reduce  the  revenue  loss  over  the  next  decade 
of  approximately  (40  billion  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  Treasury's  recent  ADR  regula- 
tions (Asset  Depreciation  Range),  since  it  Is 
not  likely  that  many  publicly  held  corpora- 
tions would  be  willing  to  report  to  share- 
holders the  reduced  earnings  which  would 
be  created  by  computing  book  depreciation 
in  accordance  with  ADR.  In  the  case  of  an 
affiliated  group  of  corporations,  regulations 
will  prescribe  whether  the  report  by  the  com- 
mon parent  corporation  to  its  shareholders, 
rather  than  the  report  of  subsidiaries  to  the 
parent,  will  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment. 

SEC.    202.    LIMITATIONS    ON    DIVIDENDS    RECEIVED 
DEDUCTION 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
provides  that  the  dividends  received  deduc- 
tion cannot  exceed  85  percent  of  taxable  In- 
come (computed  without  regard  to  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  or  to  any  capital  loss 
carryback) .  The  chief  effect  of  this  is  to 
change  present  law  which  allows  a  full  de- 
duction for  85  percent  of  dividends  received 
If  this  deduction  will  produce  or  Increase  a 
net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  any  amount 
di.sallowed  for  the  taxable  year  because  of 
the  net  Income  limitation  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  the  following  taxable  year  If 
there  Is  sufficient  taxable  Income  In  that 
year.  This  gives  the  taxpayer  a  carryover 
which  he  does  not  have  under  present  law. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  dividends 
received  from  an  unaffiliated  corporation 
shall  be  reduced  (for  purposes  of  the  divi- 
dends received  deduction)  by  the  amount  of 
any  Interest  on  indebtedness  Incurred  or 
continued  to  purchase  or  carry  the  stock  of 
the  unaffiliated  corporation.  An  unaffiliated 
corporation  Is  any  corporation  except  one 
that  is  a  component  member  of  a  controlled 
group  of  corporations  which  includes  the 
taxpayer. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  provides  that 
If  the  aggregate  amount  of  dividends  re- 
ceived during  the  year  from  unaffiliated  cor- 
porations  (after  first   being  reduced  by  any 


Interest  paid  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
paragraph)  exceeds  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid  by  the  corporation  during  the  taxable 
year,  no  dividends  received  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  the  excess.  Thus, 
if  no  dividends  are  paid  by  the  taxpayer,  no 
dividends  received  deduction  can  be  claimed 
for  dividends  received  from  unafllllated  cor- 
p>oratlons.  However,  the  amount  which  is  so 
disallowed  shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  re- 
ceived m  the  following  year  for  purposes  of 
the  dividends  received  deduction.  Moreover, 
If  dividends  paid  during  a  taxable  year  ex- 
ceed the  dividends  received  during  the  vear 
from  unafnilated  corporations,  the  amount  of 
the  excess  will  be  treated  as  a  dividend  paid 
In  the  following  year  for  purposes  of  the  divi- 
dends received  deduction. 

SEC      203      DIVIDLNDS    IN    PROPERTY    TO    FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

rills  section  provides  that  a  dividend  in 
property  paid  tu  a  foreign  corporation  shall 
be  the  fair  market  \alue  of  the  property.  In- 
stead of  the  adjusted  basis  In  the  hands  of 
the  dIstrlbiitInK  company.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  says  that  this  result  Is  reached 
under  present  law.  but  the  Courts  disagree. 
The  amendment  Is  prospective  only,  but  It  Is 
provided  that  no  Inferences  shall  be  drawn. 
In  the  case  of  past  distributions,  from  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  is  not  retroactive 

SEC.      10<.      USE     OF     APPRECIATED     PROPERTY     TO 
REDEEM     STOCK 

Under  pre&eut  law.  If  a  corporation  re- 
deems stock  with  appreciated  projjerty.  gain 
Is  recognized  except  in  certain  cases.  One  of 
the  exceptions  is  where  stock  or  securities 
are  t'lstrlbuted  pursuant  to  a  court  proceed- 
ing under  the  antitrust  laws.  This  section 
provides  that  the  slock  or  securities  must 
have  been  acquired  before  January  1,  1970. 
in  order  for  the  exemption  to  apply.  It  is  not 
believed  corporations  which  had  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  should  have  a  tax  benefit  not 
available  to  other  corporations  who  distrib- 
ute appreciated  securities. 

SEC.     205.     DENIAL    OF    TAX-FREE    EXCHANGES    IN 
CASE    OF    INVESTMENT    COMPANIES 

In  1966  tax-free  exchanges  of  apfweciaved 
stock  for  shares  of  mutual  funds  (so-called 
swap  funds)  was  brought  to  an  end  by  an 
amendment  which  provided  that  section  Sijl 
of  the  Code  would  not  apply  to  transfers  to 
an  investment  company.  This  amendment 
did  not  complete  the  Job.  For  years  the 
Massachusetts  Investment  TYust,  and  other 
mutual  funds,  have  been  Issuing  their  share.s 
to  acquire  all  of  the  stock  or  assete  of  family 
held  fjersonal  holding  companies,  and  these 
exchanges  are  treated  under  section  368  as 
tax-free  reorganizations.  This  Is  nothing  but 
swap  funding  to  obtain  diversification  plus 
a  readily  marketable  security.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  such  exchanges  taxable 
and  it  would  also  make  mergers  of  two  in- 
vestment companies  taxable. 

SEC      206.     CERTAIN    TRANSACTIONS    DISQUALIFIED 
AS    REORGANIZATIONS 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  there 
cannot  be  a  tax-free  reorganization  If  the 
shareholders  of  the  smaller  company  In- 
volved In  the  transaction  end  up  with  Ies.s 
than  20  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
surviving  corporation  In  a  merger  or  of  the 
acquiring  corjwration  in  the  case  of  a  so- 
called  B  reorganization  (stock-for-stock )  or 
a  so-called  C  reorganization  (stock-for-as- 
sets) .  If  a  conglomerate  company  whose  stock 
Is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
issues  less  than  20  percent  of  its  voting  stock 
to  acquire  the  stock  or  assets  of  a  company 
whose  stock  is  not  listed,  it  Is  more  realistic 
to  treat  the  shareholders  of  the  unlisted 
company  as  having  sold  out  for  a  marketable 
security  rather  than  having  taken  part  In  a 
reorganization  of  their  company.  A  similar 
provision  was  contained  In  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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SEC.  207.  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TREATMENT  OF 
BAD  DEBT  RESERVES  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  banks 
end  other  financial  institutions  who  now 
are  allowed  to  take  special  deductions  for 
reserves  for  bad  debts  will,  in  the  case  of 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1971,  compute 
any  addition  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  experience  of  the 
taxpayer,  the  rule  which  is  applied  to  all 
other  corporations. 

SEC.    208.    REPEAL    OF    DEDUCTION    FOR    WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE     TRADE     CORPORATIONS 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  special 
deduction  now  allowed  domestic  corporations 
who  obtain  most  of  their  income  from  for- 
eign countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

SEC.    20B.    INVOLUNTARY    CONVERSIONS 

This  section  provides  that  if  gain  on  an 
Involuntary  conversion  of  property  is  not 
recognized  because  the  taxpayer  purchases 
stock  of  a  corporation  owning  property  of 
the  kind  which  was  converted,  the  basis  of 
that  property  in  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain 
not  recognized  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 
the  stock. 

SEC.   a  10.   COMPUTATION   OF  UNDERPAYMENTS  OF 
ESTIMATED   TAX 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
corporation  cannot  compute  Its  estimated 
Income  tax  payments  on  the  basis  of  the 
prior  year's  tax  (or  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
year's  facts  and  the  current  year's  rates)  if 
in  any  one  of  the  3  preceding  taxable  years 
the  tax  shown  on  lU  return  was  In  excess 

of  »36O.00O. 

Title  III — i4men<lmpnf3  Affecting  Individuals 
And  Corporations 

SEC.  301.  REPEAL  OF  EXEMPTION  FOR  INTEREST 
ON   NEW  ISSUES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  BONDS 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds  Issued  after 
December  31,  1972,  will  not  be  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  taxation.  In  the  case  of  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  obligations  Issued 
before  January  1.  1973.  such  interest  will 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  bvit 
section  401  of  the  bill  provides  that  such 
Interest  will  be  treated  as  an  Item  of  tax 
preference  for  purposes  of  the  minimum 
tax. 

BZC.     302.    DEDUCTION     FOR    DEPRECIATION     BASED 
ON    EQUrrT    ON    RENTAL   REAL    ESTATE 

This  section  provides  that  In  the  case  of  a 
building  which  the  taxpayer  rents  to  oth- 
ers, the  deduction  for  depreciation  cannot 
exceed  the  taxpayer's  equity  in  the  building 
and  the  land.  That  is,  no  additional  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation  will  be  allowed  (in- 
cluding existing  buildings)  to  the  extent  it 
would  reduce  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  build- 
ing below  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage on  the  land  and  building  (minus  the 
tax  cost  of  the  land).  However,  until  the 
depreciation  deductions  equal  the  equity,  the 
depreciation  would  be  computed  on  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  building  and  not  on  the 
amount  of  the  equity.  This  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  a  building  If  the  prlniary 
use  is  by  the  taxpiayer  and  not  by  tenants. 
This  amendment  would  practically  eliminate 
real  estate  ventures  as  tax  snelters  for  in- 
vestors. 

SEC.  303.  CHARITABLE  GIFTS  OF 
APPRECIATED  PROPERTY 

Under  an  amendment  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  If  capital  assets  which 
have  appreciated  In  value  are  given  to  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  the  charitable  deduction 
Is  reduced  by  one-half  of  the  capital  gain 
the  Individual  would  have  had  if  he  bad 
sold  the  property  at  fair  market  value.  This 
section  of  the  bill  extends  this  rule  to  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  to  any  charity. 


SEC.  304.  COMPTTTATION  OF  NET  OPERATING 
LOSS  DEDUCTION 

This  section  of  the  bill  overrules  a  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  which  held  that  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  which  Is  carried  back  or  forward 
does  not  have  to  be  reduced  by  long-term 
capital  gains  in  an  Intervening  year  if  the 
alternative  tax  was  paid  on  the  capital  gains. 
This  amendment  provides  that  capital  gains 
are  taken  into  account,  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  gains.  Prior  to  the 
Court  decision,  capital  gains  have  never  re- 
ceived preferential  treatment  for  net  oper- 
ating loss  purposes.  The  amendment  applies 
only  in  computing  deductions  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill,  but  it  is  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  earlier  taxable  years  no  inferences 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  retroactively. 

SEC.     306.    CAPITAL    EXPENDITURES    IN    PLANTING 
AND  DEVELOPING   FRUIT  AND  NUT  GROVES 

Present  law  requires  the  capitalization  of 
expenditures  incurred  In  planting  citrus  or 
almond  groves.  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
extend  the  rule  of  capitalization  to  any  fruit 
or  nut  grove  planted  after  June  30,  1971. 

SEC.  3  06.  LIMITATION  ON  AGGREGATE  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
agg^regate  deductions  of  a  taxpayer  for  per- 
centage depletion  on  oil  and  gas  and  other 
minerals  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  Income  from  all  mineral  prop- 
erties, computed  without  regard  to  percent- 
age depletion  and  as  If  all  the  properties 
(whether  or  not  in  production)  were  a  single 
property.  By  comparison,  Canada  grants  a 
percentage  depletion  deduction  of  V^  of  the 
aggregate  net  income  from  all  mineral  prop- 
erties, without  a  limitation  based  on  sepa- 
rate properties.  This  amendment  does  not 
disturb  the  existing  limitation  that  percent- 
age depletion  in  the  case  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty cannot  exceed  60  percent  of  the  taxable 
Income  from  that  property.  The  amendment 
is  a  limitation  on  the  aggregate  of  the  p>er- 
centage  depletion  deductions,  first  computed 
separately  for  each  property. 

SEC.  307.  REPEAL  OF  CAPITAL  GAIN  TREATMENT 
FOR  TIMBER  AND  FOR  COAL  AND  IRON  ORE 
ROYALTIES 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  which  grants  capital 
gain  treatment  on  the  cutting  of  timber 
and  for  coal  and  iron  ore  royalties. 

SEC.    3  08.    REPEAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPTION   FOR   SHIPS 
UNDER    FOREIGN    FLAG 

This  section  of  the  bill  repeals  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  which  state  that  a  non 
resident  alien  or  a  foreign  corjKiratlon  (even 
though  100  percent  owned  by  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration or  an  American  citizen)  Is  not  taxa- 
ble on  income  derived  within  the  United 
States  from  the  operation  of  ships  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
which  grants  an  equivalent  exemption  to 
United  States  citizens  or  corporations. 

SEC.    309.    LIMITATIONS    ON    FOREIGN    TAX    CREDIT 

The  first  amendment  made  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  provides  that  a  foreign  tax  credit 
Shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  foreign  tax  on 
income  which  is  excluded  from  the  taxpayer's 
gross  Income  so  far  as  the  Federal  income  tax 
is  concerned.  In  addition,  any  foreign  in- 
come tax  paid  on  a  gain  realized  by  an  in- 
dividual or  domestic  corporation  which  is 
not  recognized  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  likewise  be  a  non-creditable  tax. 
The  basic  rationale  for  this  amendment  Is 
that  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  supposed  to 
eliminate  double  taxation  on  Income.  If  the 
United  States  does  not  tax  the  Income,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  give  a  credit  for  the  foreign 
tax  paid  on  that  Income  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion  provides   that   the   foreign   tax   credit 


shall  be  subject  to  both  the  per  comntry 
limitation  and  the  overall  limitation.  This 
was  the  applicable  rule  from   1932  to   1964 

The  third  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion provides  .three  new  rules  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  for  foreign 
tax  credit  purposes.  The  first  rule  Is  that  in 
computing  taxable  income  for  purposes  of 
the  p>er  country  and  overall  limitations,  there 
shall  be  excluded  any  capital  gain  which  is 
treated  as  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  unless  the  gain  U  taxed  by  a 
foreign  country.  Most  capital  gains  are  not 
taxed  by  foreign  countries  and  treating  such 
capital  gains  as  foreign  income  for  purpMaees 
of  the  limitations  can  result  In  a  reduction 
of  the  tax  which  the  Federal  Government 
receives  on  income  of  the  taxpayer  from 
United  States  sources. 

The  second  new  rule  Is  that  there  shall  be 
excluded.  In  computing  taxable  income  lor 
purposes  of  the  limitations,  any  long-term 
capital  gain  which  is  from  sources  within 
the  United  States.  This  change  operates 
only  In  favor  of  the  taxpayer.  Under  present 
law,  if  a  corjXJration  pays  a  foreign  tax  of 
48  percent  on  the  Income  earned  abroad,  the 
per  country  limitation  will  not  allow  a  full 
credit  for  the  tax  If  there  are  long-term 
capital  gains  In  the  United  States,  since 
such  gains  are  taxed  at  less  than  the  48 
percent  rate. 

The  third  rule  added  by  the  amendment 
Is  that  for  purposes  of  the  limitations  the 
United  States  tax  (against  which  credit  can 
be  taken)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  United 
States  tax  on  any  capital  gain  excluded  from 
taxable  income  under  the  two  rules  de- 
scribed above. 

SEC.    3  10.    HOLDING    PERIOD    OF    CAPITAL 
ASSETS 

This  section  provides  that  a  capital  asset 
must  be  held  for  more  than  12  months, 
rather  than  6  months,  to  qualify  as  a  long- 
term  gain.  This  provision  was  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  as  It  passed  the  House. 

SEC.    311.   CAIN   FBOM   THE   SALE   OF  CERTAIK 
PROPEKTT    BETWEEN    RELATED    PERSONS 

This  section  expands  the  scope  of  section 
1239  of  the  Code  which  now  treats  as  ordi- 
nary Income  any  gain  on  the  sale  of  deprecia- 
ble property  between  a  husband  or  wife  or 
between  one  Individual  and  a  corporation 
which  Is  more  than  80  percent  owned  b^hat 
individual  (or  by  his  spouse  and  minor  chil- 
dren and  grandchUdren).  Section  li39  was 
designed  to  prevent  a  step-up  in  basis  of 
property  subject  to  depreciation  by  paying 
only  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  amount  of 
the  step -up. 

This  amendment  expands  section  1239  so 
that  it  applies  to  sales  between  a  trust  and 
the  grantor  or  beneficiary  of  the  trust,  and 
to  sales  between  corporations  Which  are 
component  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations.  It  also  covers  a  sale 
where  several  individuals  as  co-owners  sell 
property  to  a  corporation  which  they  control. 

The  amendment  also  extends  the  scope  of 
section  1239  to  sales  of  land.  If  the  land  Is 
held  by  the  purchaser  for  sale  to  customers 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  trade  or  business. 
At  the  present  time  a  taxpayer  can  sell  land 
which  he  holds  for  Investment  to  a  wholly 
owned  corporation  for  subdivision  and  sale 
to  customers,  and  the  corporation  receives  a 
step-up  In  basis  (for  purpose  of  computing 
ordinary  Income  on  sales)  at  a  cost  to  the 
seller  of  only  a  capital  gains  tax.  This  amend- 
ment would  treat  the  seller's  gain  as  ordinary 
income. 

SEC.   3  12.  RECAPTURE  ON  SALE  OF  PURCHASE  PRICE 
PREVIOUSLY     DEDUCTED 

Section  1245  now  provides  for  recapture  of 
depreciation  previously  deducted  (after 
1961)  on  personal  property  if  the  property  Is 
sold  at  a  gain.  That  is,  the  gain  to  the  extent 
of  the  prior  depreciation  deduction  since  1961 
Is  treated  as  ordinary  Income  rather  than 
capital  gain. 
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Thla  amendment  provides  the  same  rule  of 
recapture  If  the  tazypsyejr  deducted  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property  as  an  expense 
when  he  Acquired  It.  Thus,  If  a  Uwyer  de- 
ducts the  purchase  price  of  periodicals  and 
other  books  as  he  acquires  them,  any  gain 
on  the  subsequent  sale  (to  the  extent  ot  the 
amount  previously  deducted)  would  be  ordi- 
nary Income.  Likewise.  If  the  lawyer  gave  the 
books  to  a  charity,  the  charitable  deduction 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  ordinary 
Income  he  would  have  had  If  be  had  sold 
the  books.  This  reduction  would  occur  under 
Che  existing  provisions  of  section  170(e)  of 
the  Code,  taking  Into  account  the  amend- 
ment of  section  1245  by  this  section. 

Srr      3  13.    RKCAPTtTBE    Or   DEPRECIATION    ON    SALE 
or    BEAL    PBOPEKTY 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  If 
depreciable  real  property  Is  sold  at  a  gain, 
the  gain  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income 
to  the  extent  of  depreciation  taken  on  the 
real  estate  for  periods  after  June  30,  1963. 
This  provides  for  retil  estate  the  same  rules 
that  are  applied  under  existing  law  for  re- 
capture of  depreciation  on  personal  property 
which  Is  sold  at  a  gain,  except  that  all  depre- 
ciation deducted  after  19fll.  Instead  of  June 
30.  1963.  Is  taken  into  account  In  the  case  of 
personal  property. 

SEC      3M.    CAIN    FROM    DISPOSmONS    OF    CFRTAIN 
MINERAL    PROPERTIES 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  can  deduct 
the  Intangible  drlUlug  costs  on  a  leiuse.  and 
If  the  drilling  Is  successful  he  can  sell  the 
lease  and  receive  capital  gain  treatment  on 
the  entire  gain.  This  provision  would  re- 
capture as  ordinary  Income  the  deduction 
taken  for  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  If  they  were  incurred  10  years 
before  the  sale  of  the  lea.se.  The  amendment 
also  would  apply  to  development  expvendl- 
tures  deducted  in  the  case  of  a  mine. 

The  recapture  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  now  provided  under  section  1246.  How- 
ever, the  amount  to  be  recaptured  for  in- 
tangible drilling  or  for  development  costs 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  of 
any  additional  depletion  deductions  the  lax- 
payer  would  have  received  if  the  costs  had 
t)een  charged  to  capital  account. 

Tale  IV~  Amendments  of  minimum    tax  on 
tax  preferences 

SEC      401.     MINIMUM     TA.t 

Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
fttlopte<l  a  minimum  tax  on  tax  pref- 
erences. It  remains  possible  for  individuals 
with  very  high  economic  Incomes  to  pay. 
literally,  no  Federal  Income  tax  This  is  pos- 
sible primarily  because  State  and  municipal 
bond  Interest  and  intangible  drilling  costs 
.ire  not  treated  as  tax  preferences  under  ex- 
isting law  for  purposes  of  the  minimum  tax. 
The  amendments  made  by  thi.s  section  of  the 
bill,  together  with  section  301  of  the  bill 
which  rei)eals  the  exemption  for  State  and 
municipal  bond  interest,  will  insure  that  no 
one  with  a  high  Income  can  continue  to  avoid 
payment   of  Federal  Income  taxes 

This  section  makes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  provision  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  Pirst.  It  repeals  the  provision  of 
existing  law  that  allows  regular  Income  taxes 
to  be  deducted  from  the  Items  of  tax 
preferences. 

Second,  the  »30.000  exemption  for  tax  pref- 
erences Is  reduced  by  the  bill  to  $12,000 

Third,  the  following  items  are  added  to  the 
list  of  Items  which  constitute  tax  pref- 
erences : 

( 1  )  Deduction  of  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  coets  for  oil  and  gas  wells. 

(2)  Deduction  of  development  .  osts  in  the 
case  of  mines. 

(3)  Tax-exempt  interest  on  State  and  lo- 
cal bonds  (lasued  before  January  1,  1973). 

(4)  Credit  allowed  for  foreign  Income 
taxe«. 

(6)  Credit  allowed  for  the  Investment  cred- 
it on  depreciable  property. 


(6)  Deduction  of  charitable  contributions 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  appreciated 
property. 

(7)  The  amouut  of  farm  losses. 

(8)  The  amount  of  amortization  for  coal 
mine  safety  equipment. 

Another  provision  Is  added  to  avoid  a  tax 
on  an  item  of  preference  If  the  taxpayer  ob- 
tained no  tax  benefit  from  the  Item.  This 
provision  will  permit  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to 
waive  the  deduction  of  an  Item  of  tax  prefer- 
ence, or  to  treat  a  capital  gain  as  ordinary 
Income,  in  which  case  the  Item  would  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  the  mlnUnum  tax. 
However,  such  waiver  can  be  made  only  at 
such  time,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  set  forth  In  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

Finally,  this  section  of  the  bill  strikes  from 
existing  law  the  provisions  which  treat  tax 
preferences  attributable  to  foreign  sources 
more  favorably  than  preferences  attributable 
to  sources  within  the  United  States. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LAW  480  AID  PROGRAMS  IN 
PAKISTAN    AND    INDIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  •  Mr.  Alexander  i  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  copies  of  documents  have  come 
to  my  attention  wliich  raise  some  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  actions  taken 
by  some  of  our  own  executive  branch  of- 
ficials. I  wish  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  requested  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations — of  which  I  am 
a  member — to  ask  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  these  re- 
cent activities. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  Uie  administra- 
tion of  the  Public  Law  480  aid  programs 
in  Pakistan  and  India  for  which  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  primary 
responsibility. 

For  nearly  a  year.  I  have  .sought  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  administration's 
decision  to  supply  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  only  moderate  quantities  of 
rice  as  emergency  aid  to  victims  of  last 
year's  cyclone  and  of  the  civil  strife  in 
East  Pakistan. 

Rice  is  basic  to  the  diet  of  the  people 
of  Pakistan.  It  is  particularly  true  for  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan.  This  is  a  fact  of 
which  those  responsible  for  the  programs 
have  long  been  aware. 

The  people  of  any  nation  who  are  hun- 
gry. I  am  sure,  would  be  glad  to  receive 
food  aid  from  any  friend.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  a  desire  to  do  our 
part  to  help  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world.  Fortunately,  this  gri-eat  country 
can  provide  a  bountiful  supply  of  all 
foods  that  are  digestible  by  the  people  of 
India  and  Pakistan. 

During  a  conference  with  me  last  De- 
cember, Pakistan's  Ambassador  Ahga 
Hilaly,  reconfirmed  my  Impression  that 
rice  is  a  staple  in  his  country.  He  also 
recalled  the  tragic  situation  which  de- 
veloped in  his  nation  in  1945  as  a  result 
of  famine.  He  said  that  Great  Britain 
furnished  many  tons  of  wheat  as  emer- 
gency aid.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
thousands  of  people  died  as  a  result  of 
adverse  physiological  effects  after  con- 


siuning  wheat  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed. 

The  Ambassador  also  told  me  that  his 
nation  expected  to  be  short  2.3  million 
tons  of  rice  during  the  1970-71  crop  year 
as  a  result  of  the  poor  crop  yields,  flood 
damage,  and  cyclone  losses. 

With  this  as  background.  I  would  hke 
to  turn  to  the  documents  which  1  men- 
tioned earlier. 

On  July  9.  1971,  the  Department  of 
State  here  in  Washington  received  a 
cable  from  our  Embassy  in  New  Delhi, 
India.  That  message  has  been  marked  by 
the  Department  of  State  officials  as  for 
•'Limited  Official  Use." 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  second 
paragraph  of  that  cable.  The  refugees 
referred  to  are  from  Pakistan: 

In  all  recent  conversations  with  Secretary 
of  Food  Malhrani  on  supplies  for  refugees, 
he  expressed  to  Mission  Director  (Agricul- 
ture) Attache  and  others  appreciation  for 
US.  assistance,  but  has  stressed  the  need 
tor  rice  and  not  wheat.  TTils  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  difflculty  of  getting  the  dis- 
traught refugees  in  an  abysmal  environment 
to  u.se  food  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 
I  Parenthesis  .supplied  i 

I  would  al.so  like  to  quote  at  this  time 
from  another  Department  of  State  doc- 
ument. It  is  entitled  "A  Report  on  the 
Food  and  Transportation  Situation  in 
East  Pakistan."  and  is  dated  June  3-21, 
1971.  Section  VI  of  this  report  deals  with 
the  cyclone  affected  areas.  Under  a  head- 
ing of  General  Situation  on  pages  21  and 
23  is  found  this  paragraph: 

One  problem  in  Patuakhall  Is  thct  while 
almost  h.ilf  existing  stocks  are  rice  the  dis- 
trict administration  has  received  authoriza- 
tion to  make  additional  distribution  only  oi 
wheat,  Unle.ss  nuthorlty  to  make  addition 
distribution  of  rice — a  more  desired,  but  more 
expensive  commodity — is  received  soon,  relief 
distribution  In  many  areas  will  have  to  be 
reduced  in  the  near  future. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  two  other  docu- 
ments. Both  are  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Export  Marketing  Service. 
Both  set  out  the  food  grains  to  be  sup- 
plied to  Pakistan  imder  Public  Law  480 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  The 
first  was  signed  August  6,  1971,  not  even 
a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  cable 
from  New  Delhi,  India. 

ThLs  agreement  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  supply  150,000  tons  of  food 
grains.  Two-thirds  of  this  was  wheat, 
and  a  third  rice. 

The  second  USDA  EMS  report  deals 
with  an  agreement  with  Pakistan  signed 
on  September  10,  1971.  It  calls  for  the 
supply  of  500.000  tons  of  food  grain.  In- 
conceivable as  it  may  seem,  every  ounce 
of  the  grain  involved — $30  5  million 
worth — is  wheat. 

The  situations  and  documents  I  liave 
discussed  with  you  today  rai.se  a  number 
of  critical  questions. 

Why  are  officials  of  the  administration 
apparently  urging  that  a  nation  whose 
people  are  accustomed  to  rice,  accept  an- 
other commodity?  I  find  this  especially 
disagreeable  as  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  rice  farmers  of  our  Nation  are  being 
told  the  demand  for  their  produce  is 
diminishing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  require 
new  acreage  allotment  cuts. 

Why  would  any  administration  offi- 
cial, charged  with  objectively  seeking  to 
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protect  and  promote  the  Interest  of  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  apparently 
give  preferential  treatment  to  a  single 
segment  of  our  agricultural  industry? 

How  much  money  has  the  Federal 
Government  put  into  the  loans  and 
credit  purchases  of  wheat  for  Pakistan 
and  India  In  the  last  4  years?  EMS  re- 
ports which  have  on  agreements  signed 
with  Pakistan  since  May  16,  1968,  call 
for  shipment  of  2.722,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat.  The  maximiun  market  value  is 
listed  at  $156.2  million. 

How  much  of  this  wheat  has  actually 
been  consumed  by  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  Intended? 

Is  this  a  matter  of  favoritism  in  gov- 
ernment? Would  one  commodity  be 
favored  over  another  commodity? 

Is  rice  being  discriminated  against? 

Wheat  is  a  fine  staple.  It  is  one  that 
we  eat  in  this  country,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple of  India  and  Pakistan  can  use  this 
commodity,  I  say  that's  fine.  My  basic 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  full  use 
of  American  taxpayers'  money  which 
has  gone  into  subsidy  for  gifts  of  wheat 
to  India  and  Pakistan  is  being  received? 

I  believe  that  the  American  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Committee  on  Grov- 
emment  Operations  deserve  to  have 
complete  and  honest  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  raised.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son tliat  I  liave  asked  for  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Public  Law 
480  food  grain  program  as  it  relates  to 
Pakistan  and  India. 


BILL    TO    SIMPLIFY    APPLICATION 
FOR  ABSENTEE  BALLOT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robisoni  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  promises  to  create  an  Im- 
pact both  at  the  polls  and  in  the  courts, 
as  State  balloting  statutes  throughout 
the  country  are  being  challenged  to  al- 
low students  to  vote  in  their  college  com- 
munities. As  we  well  know  during  this 
period  of  postcensus  redistricting.  State 
statutes  hold  the  balance  of  power  when 
it  comes  to  deciding  who  is  to  represent 
what  area,  and  how  he  Is  to  be  elected. 

Yet.  a  brief  review  of  the  election  laws 
of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reveals  an  unrelated  and  seem- 
ingly unending  string  of  categories,  qual- 
ifications, and  requirements.  And  invar- 
iably the  most  abstruse  category  in  the 
collection  of  these  statutes  Is  the  section 
on  absentee  registration  and  balloting. 
Seemingly,  no  two  States  have  agreed 
on  when,  and  under  what  conditions,  an 
individual  is  qualified  to  register  as  an 
absentee  voter.  It  Is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  when  a  citizen  finds  himself  away 
from  his  home  precinct  or,  much  worse, 
out  of  his  home  State,  he  is  often  thor- 
oughly confused  and  subdued  by  admin- 
istrative detail  when  he  seeks  to  vote  by 
absentee  ballot. 

The  hot  tempers  on  either  side  of  the 
student- voting  issue  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  fact  that  many  voters, 
young  and  old  really  wish  only  to  vote  in 
their  home  precincts.  And  yet.  on  every 


election  night  our  precinct  workers  report 
that  20,  30,  or  even  40  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  they  have  contacted  did 
not  vote  because  they  were  not  registered 
or  had  failed  to  register  absentee.  These 
people  become  the  statistics  In  what  is 
often  considered  a  disgracefully  high 
percentage  of  "no-show"  eligible  voters. 

What  we  used  to  attribute  to  common 
laziness  or  inexplicable  political  apathy 
is  now  increasingly  recognized  as  pri- 
marily a  reaction  to  confusing  and  of- 
ten illogical  voter  registration  statutes. 
If  we  are  to  conscientiously  uphold  the 
principle  tliat  every  individual  has  the 
right  to  vote,  might  we  not  take  that 
proposition  one  step  further,  and  adhere 
to  the  individual's  right  to  register  both 
for  regular  and  absentee  ballots  in  the 
simplest  and  most  expeditious  way 
possible? 

Thus  far,  the  single  force  for  order, 
uniformity  and  simplicity  in  State  ab- 
sentee balloting  statutes  has  been  the 
"Federal  Absentee  Voting  Assistance 
Act."  This  act  recommends  legislative 
and  administrative  action  to  the  States 
which  simplifies  absentee  balloting  re- 
quirements for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  merchant  marine,  and  citizens 
temporarily  residing  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States.  Almost 
every  State  has  incorporated  some  por- 
tion of  this  act  into  its  election  laws,  so 
that  persons  covered  by  its  provisions 
can  apply  for  absentee  registration  and 
ballot  by  using  a  postcard  format  de- 
scribed within  the  Voting  Assistance  Act 

I  am  most  familiar  with  the  c^aeration 
of  this  simplified  registration  procedure 
within  the  Armed  Forces,  and  it  is  such 
an  easy  requirement,  taking  just  a  few 
minutes  to  complete  a  p>ostcard  applica- 
tion in  the  presence  of  an  authorized 
witness,  that  one  immediately  aslts  why 
it  remains  so  difficult  to  apply  for  ab- 
sentee registration  in  most  States.  If 
students  could  apply  for  absentee  regis- 
tration and  ballot  under  the  simple  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Assistance  Act,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  their  response  would 
considerably  alleviate  the  fears  in  manj' 
areas  of  a  student  political  "takeover." 
If  all  citizens  had  access  to  this  simpU- 
fied  application,  voter  participation — the 
lifeblood  of  our  democracy — would  cer- 
tainly show  direct  and  significant  in- 
creases. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  can 
accomplish  these  ends.  By  expanding  the 
Voting  Assistance  Act  to  include  ever>' 
citizen  who  must  be  absent  from  his  or 
her  place  of  voting  during  a  primary, 
special  or  general  election,  we  can  ex- 
tend the  voting  rights  of  those  citizens 
who  are  now  disenfranchised  by  the 
manifold  and  troublesome  requirements 
of  many  State  election  laws.  My  proposal 
would  similarly  extend  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  every  citizen  who  wishes  to  ap- 
ply for  absentee  registration  and  ballot, 
so  that  the  simple  postcard  application 
would  be  made  available  through  various 
local  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Absentee 
Voting  Assistance  Act.  which  I  seek  to 
amend,  provides  a  clear  description  of 
the  procedures  now  in  effect  for  those 


who  are  qualified  to  register  as  absentee 
voters  under  its  provisions.  I  will  insert 
both  the  existing  act  and  my  proposed 
amendment  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues : 

FXDEKAL  ABSE^mE  VOTINC  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

OP  1956 
SfBCHAPTlEK  I,  BECOMMENDATION  TO  STATES 

5  1451.  State  enactment  of  absentee  voting 
legislation. 
The  Congress  expresses  Itself  as  favoring, 
and  recommends  that  the  several  States  take, 
immediate  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tion to  enable  every  person  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing categories  who  Is  absent  from  the 
place  of  his  voting  residence  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee baUot  in  any  primary,  special,  or  gen- 
eral election  held  In  his  election  district  or 
precinct,  if  he  is  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  in 
that  election ; 

(1)  Members  of  the  Armed  P\>rces  while  in 
the  active  service,  and  their  spovises  and  de- 
pendents. 

(2)  Members  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents. 

(3)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarUy  residing  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  their  spouses  and  dependents 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them. 

(Aug.  9,  1955,  ch.  656,  title  I,  {  101,  69  Stat. 
584,  amended  June  18,  1968,  Pub.  L.  90-343, 
5  1.  82  Stat.  180.) 

AMENDMENTS 

1958— Pub.  L.  90-343  consolidated  Into  per. 
(3)  the  provisions  of  former  pars.  (3)  and  (4) 
and.  In  such  consolidated  par.  (3),  substi- 
tuted provisions  which  served  to  extend  the 
recommendations  to  the  states  as  to  absentee 
voter  registration  so  as  to  Include  citizens  of 
the  United  States  temporarily  residing  out- 
side the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents  when  residing  with 
or  accompanying  them  for  former  provisions 
of  par.  (3)  which  served  to  Include  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents when  residing  with  or  accompany- 
ing them,  whether  or  not  subject  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  and  whether  cm-  not  jjald  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  and  proTlsions  of 
former  par.  (4),  which  served  to  include 
members  of  religious  groups  and  welfare 
agencies  assisting  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  who  are  officially  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

SECTION  REFEKKED  TO  IN  OTHER  SECTIONS 

This  section  Is  referred  to  in  sections  1452. 
1454  of  this  tiUe. 
;  1452.  Balloting  procedures. 

To  aflord  ample  opportunity  for  persons 
covered  by  section  1451  of  this  title  to  vote 
for  Federal.  State  and  local  officials  and  to 
use  the  absentee  balloting  procedures  to  the 
greatest  extent  poeslble.  it  ts  recommended 
that  each  of  the  several  States — 

( 1 )  accept  as  applications  for  absentee  bal  - 
lots  under  such  States'  absentee  balloting 
laws,  as  applications  for  registration  under 
such  States'  election  laws,  and  as  sources  of 
information  to  implement  State  absentee 
balloting  laws,  the  form  of  poet  card  (when 
dulv  executed  by  a  person  covered  by  section 
1451  of  this  tiUe)  provided  pursuant  to  this 
chapter: 

1 2)  waive  registration  of  persons  covered 
by  section  1461  of  this  title,  who.  by  reason 
Of  their  service,  have  been  deprived  of  an  op- 
portunity to  register; 

(3)  accept  the  post  card  application  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  chapter  as  a  simul- 
taneous application  for  registration  and  for 
ballot: 

(4)  if  a  special  application  is  required  for 
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reKUtration  by  mall,  provide  that  the  nec- 
essary forms  wUl  be  sent  with  the  absentee 
ballot  and  may  b«  returned  with  It; 

(5)  make  provision  for  persons  eligible  to 
register  and  qualified  to  vote,  who  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
or  have  terminated  their  service  or  employ- 
ment, too  late  to  register  at  the  time  when, 
and  at  the  place  where,  registration  Is  re- 
quired, to  vote  at  the  election  next  ensuing 
after  such  discharge  or  termination: 

(6)  authorize  and  Instruct  the  State  or 
local  election  officials,  upon  receipt  of  the 
p>08t  card  application  provided  pursuant  to 
this  chapter,  to  mall  Immediately  to  the  ap- 
plicant a  ballot.  Instructions  for  voting  and 
returning  the  ballot,  and  a  self-addressed 
envelope: 

(7)  provide  that  there  be  printed  across 
the  face  of  each  envelope  In  which  a  ballot 
Is  sent  two  parallel  horizontal  red  bars,  each 
one-quarter  Inch  wide,  extending  from  one 
side  of  the  enveIoi}e  to  the  other,  with  an 
Intervening  space  of  one-quarter  Inch,  the 
top  bar  to  be  one  and  one-quarter  Inches 
from  the  top  of  the  envelope,  and  with  the 
words  "Official  Election  Balloting  Material — 
via  Air  Mall",  or  similar  language,  between 
the  bars:  that  there  be  printed  In  the  uppver 
right  corner  of  each  such  envelope,  in  a  box. 
the  words  "Pree  of  US  Postage,.  Including 
Air  Mall";  that  all  printing  no  the  face  of 
each  such  envelope  be  in  red;  and  that  there 
be  printed  In  red  In  the  upper  left  corner 
of  each  State  ballot  envelope  an  appropriate 
Inscription  or  blanks  for  return  address  of 
sender; 

(8)  provide  that  the  gummed  flap  of  the 
State  envelope  supplied  for  the  return  of 
the  ballot  be  separated  by  a  wax  paper  or 
other  appropriate  protective  Insert  from  the 
remaining  balloting  material  and  that  there 
be  included  In  State  voling  Instructions  a 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  absentee  voters, 
such  as  notation  of  the  facts  on  the  bark 
of  envelope  duly  signed  by  the  voter  and 
witnessing  officer.  In  instances  of  adhesion 
of  the  balloting  material: 

(9)  reduce  In  size  and  weight  of  paper,  as 
much  as  possible,  envelopes,  ballots,  and  in- 
structions  for   voting  procedure: 

(  10)  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  au- 
thorize oaths  required  by  Slate  law  to  be 
administered  and  attested  by  any  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  active  service  of  the 
Armed  Porces.  any  member  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  any  civilian  official  em- 
powered by  State  or  Federal  law  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  or  any  civilian  employee  deslg- 
iiated  by  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States: 

(11)  Include  In  State  voting  Instructions 
express  Information  concerning  the  type  or 
types  of  writing  Irxstruments  which  may  be 
used  to  mark  the  absentee  ballot,  preferably 
pen  or  indelible  pencil;   and 

(12)  provide  that  absentee  ballots  will  be 
available  for  mailing  to  the  applicant  as 
soon  as  practicable  t>erore  the  last  date  on 
which  such   ballot  will   be  counted 

(Aug  9.  1956,  ch  656  title  I.  {  102,  69  Stat 
584.  amended  June  18.  1968.  Pub  L  90  344. 
f  1  (  1). 82  Stat    181  ) 

AMENDMENTS 

196a-Cl  (10)  Pub  L  90-344  added  heads 
of  departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  civilian  employees  designated  by 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  the  recommended  list  of 
{>eraons  authori/iCd  to  administer  and  attest 
to  oaths  as  required  by  state  law. 
{  1453.  Statistical  data 

It  Is  recommended  that  each  of  the  several 
States  make  available  to  the  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  President  under  section  1461 
of  this  title  appropriate  statistical  data  to 
uslit  him  In  compiling  comprehensive   in- 


formation of  operations  under  this  chapter. 
(Aug.  9.  1956.  cb.  666.  title  I,  %  103.  69 
Stat.  684.) 

%  1464.   Personnel  residing  on  military  Instal- 
lations;   acquisition    of    legal    resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes. 
It  is  recommended  that  each  of  the  several 
States  permit  any  person  covered  by  section 
1461(1)    of  this  title  who  Is  otherwise  fully 
qualified    to   register   and    vote   In    the   State 
to  acquire  legal  residence  in  that  State,  not- 
withstanding his  residence  on  a  military  in- 
stallation, and  to  register  and  vote  in  local. 
State,  and  national  elections.   (Aug.  9.  1955. 
ch.  656.  title  I.  i  104.  as  added  June  18.  1968. 
Pub.  L    90-344.   i  1(2).  82  Stat.   181  ) 

SUBCHAPTER    II.       RESPONSIBILmES   OF    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

S  1461.  Presidential  designee  to  coordinate 
and  facilitate  actions  to  discharge 
Federal  responsibilities;  report. 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  designate, 
with  provision  for  redelegatlon.  the  head 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Presidential 
designee)  of  any  executive  department  or 
agency  to  coordinate  and  facilitate  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  discharge  Federal 
responsibilities  under  thU  chapter.  The  Presi- 
dential designee  Is  authorized  to  request  from 
other  executive  departments  and  agencies 
such  assistance  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congre.ss  In  odd-numbered  years.  Such 
report  shall  cover  the  admlnhstrallon  of  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  authorized  under  this 
subchapter,  the  progress  of  the  States  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  contained 
In  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter,  statistical 
data  relating  to  absentee  voting,  and  such 
information  as  the  Presidential  designee  may 
consider  appropriate.  (Aug.  9.  1955.  ch.  656. 
title   II.    §  201.  69   Stat.   586.) 

SECTION    REFERRED    TO    IN    OTHER    SECTIONS 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  section  1453 
of  this  title. 

5  1462.  Current  absentee  voting  information. 

The  Presidential  designee  shall  request,  an- 
nuallv  or  more  often  when  appropriate,  each 
State  to  furnish  him  with  current  absentee 
voting  information  for  such  State.  Such  In- 
formation shall  Include  election  dates,  officers 
to  be  elected,  constitutional  amendments, 
and  other  proposals  to  be  voted  on.  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures,  and  other 
relevant  data  As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
of  such  Information,  he  shall  furnish  it  to 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  affected  by  this  chapter  Such 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorized  to 
reprint  and  distribute  such  Information  to 
the  extent  nece*>Kary  (Aug  9.  1955.  ch.  656. 
title   II.    S  202.   69   Stat     586  ) 

}  1463.  C<K}peratlon  of  Government  officials; 
drafts  of  state  legislation;  printing 
and  transmitting  of  post  cards. 
All  Oovernment  officials  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  compatible  with  their  pri- 
mary responsibilities,  cooperate  with  the 
Presidential  designee  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  All  such  officials 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  take  all  reasonable 
measures  to  expedite,  transmit,  deliver,  and 
return  poet  cards,  ballots,  envelopes,  and  in- 
structions for  voting  procedures  mailed  to 
or  by  persons  to  whom  this  chapter  is  ap- 
plicable. In  addition,  and  as  requested  by 
the  Presidential  designee,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of — 

( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  to  cooperate  and 
advise  with  the  Council  of  State  Oovern- 
ments  in  the  formulation  of  drafts  of  State 
legislation  designed  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations for  State  action  contained  In  this 
chapter; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  cause  to  be  printed  and  distributed  post 
cards  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 


sions of  this  chapter.  Such  p)ost  cards  shall 
bo  delivered  by  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  to  persons  to  whom  this  chapter 
is  applicable  for  us«  at  any  general  election 
at  which  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  or  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  to  be  voted  for.  For  use  in  such  elections, 
post  cards  shall  be  In  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  not  later  than  August  15  be- 
fore the  election  If  they  are  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  and  not 
later  than  September  15  before  the  election 
If  they  are  Inside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  Slates  To  the  extent  practicable  and 
compatible  with  other  operations,  post  cards 
shall  also  be  made  available  at  appropriate 
times  to  such  persons  for  use  In  other  gen- 
eral, primary,  and  special  elections;   and 

(3)  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  concerned, 
where  practicable  and  compatible  with  their 
operations,  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
balloting  material  to  and  from  persons  to 
whom  this  chapter  is  applicable.  Ballots  ex- 
ecuted outside  the  United  States  by  persons 
to  whom  this  chapter  Is  applicable  shall  be 
returned  by  priority  airmail  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  such  mall  may  be  segregated 
from  other  forms  of  mall  and  placed  In  spe- 
cial bags  marked  with  special  tags  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
for  this  purpose. 

(Aug.  9.  1955.  ch  656,  title  11,  J  203.  69 
Stat.  586.  amended  June  18,  1968.  Pub  L. 
90-344.  5   1   (3).  82  Stat.  181   ) 

AMENDMENTS 

1968— CI.  (2)  Pub.  L.  90-344  substituted 
provisions  that  post  cards  shall  be  delivered 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  concerned 
not  later  than  August  15  if  they  are  without 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
not  later  than  September  15  If  they  are  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States 
for  provisions  that  such  post  cards,  shall, 
wherever  practicable  and  compatible  with 
other  operations,  be  made  available  to  the 
persons  concerned  by  the  spteclfled  dates, 
i  1464.  Form  and  content  of  post  card  appli- 
cation. 

The  form  of  the  Federal  post  card  applica- 
tion shall  he  as  follows: 

(ft)  The  cards  .shall  be  approximately  nine 
and  one-half  by  four  and  one-eighth  inches 
in  size. 

( b  I  Upon  one  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  of  the  card,  there  shall  be 
printed  In  black  type  the  following: 

Fill  out  both  sides  of  card. 

Post  card  application  for  absentee  ballot 

State  or  Commonwealth  of  (Fill  In  name 
of  State  or  Commonwealth) 

( 1 )    I  hereby  request  an  absentee  ballot  to 
vote  in  the  coming  election: 
(General)      (Primary)     •     (Special)     election 
(Strike  out  Inapplicable  words) 

*  (2)  If  a  ballot  la  re<iuested  for  a  primary 
election,  print  your  political  party  affiliation 
or  preference  in  this  box  n 

( If  primary  election  is  secret  in  your  State, 
do  not  answer) 

(3)  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
eligible  to  vote  In  above  State,  and  am: 

a.  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  □ 

b  A  member  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  □ 

c  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily residing  outside  of  the  territorial  limit.'? 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  D 

d.  A  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  person  listed 
In   (a)    or   (b)    above  D 

e.  A  spouse  or  dependent  residing  with  or 
accompanying  a  person  described  in  (c) 
above    n 

(4)  I  was  born  on  (Day)    (Month)    (Year). 
( 6 )    For    years   preceding   the   above 

election  my  home  (not  military)  residence  In 
the  above  Stats  has  been  (Street  and  num- 
ber or  rural  route,  etc  ) . 


In   the   county   or  parish   of   

Ti\t  voting  precinct  or  election  district  for 
this  residence  Is  (Enter  if  known). 

(6)  Remarks: 

(7)  Mall  my  ballot  to  the  following  official 
address:  For  those  assigned  in  the  U.S.: 
(  Unit  (Co.,  Sq.,  Trp.,  Bn..  etc.) ,  Govt.  Agency. 
or  Office)  (Military  Base,  Station,  Camp,  Fort, 
.Ship.  Airfield,  etc.) 

For  those  assigned  elsewhere.  (APO  or  FPO 
number) . 

(8)1  am  NOT  requesting  a  ballot  from  any 
other  State  and  am  not  voting  In  any  other 
manner  In  this  election,  except  by  absentee 
process,  and  have  not  voted  and  do  not  In- 
tend to  vote  111  this  election  at  any  other 
address 

(9)  (Signature  of  person  requesting  bal- 
lot). 

(10)  (Full  name,  typed  or  printed  with 
rank  or  grade,  and  service  number) . 

(11)  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
on  (day.  month,  and  year).  (Signature  of 
official  administering  oath). 

(T>'ped  or  printed  name  of  official  ad- 
ministering oath). 

(Title  or  rank,  service  n\imber.  and  or- 
ganization of  administering  official). 

INSTRUCTIONS 

A  Before  filling  out  this  form  see  your  vot- 
ing officer  in  regard  to  the  voting  laws  of 
your  State  and  absentee  registration  and 
voting    procedure. 

B.  T>-pe  or  print  all  entries  except  signa- 
tures.   Fill    out    both    sides    of    card. 

C.  Address  card  to  proper  State  official. 
Your  voting  officer  or  commanding  officer  will 
furni.-h  you  his  title  and  addres.s. 

D  Mall  card  as  soon  as  your  State  will  ac- 
cept  your  application. 

E    No  postage  is  required  for  the  card. 

(c)  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  ceird  there 
should  be  printed  In  red  type  the  following 

Fill  out  both  sides  of  the  card. 

Free    of    US.    postage    liiCludiug    air    mail. 

Official  mnlling  address 

Official  election  balloting  material  — Via 
Air   Mall. 

To:  (Title  of  Election  Official) ;  (County  or 
Township);  (City  or  Township):  (City  or 
Town.    State  I. 

(Aug.  9.  1955.  ch  656.  Title  II.  5  204.  69  SUt. 
5B6.  amended  June  18.  1968.  Pub.  L  90-343, 
§.;  1  (4)  — (6),  2,82  Stat.  181,  182.) 

A    Bill.   To    Amend  the   FrorRAi,   Voting    As- 
sistance Act  of  1955  in  Order  To  Enlarge 
THE   Class  or  Persons  Provided  the  Op- 
poRTi-NrrT  To  Vote  in  Federal,    State,  and 
Local  Elections  by  Arsfntee  Ballot 
Whereas  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should   be   able   to   vote   in    local.   Slate,   and 
Federal    elections    with     the    least    possible 
hindrance;  and 

Whereas  present  State  elections  laws  vary 
widely  in  their  requirements  for  absentee 
registration  and  voting;  and 

Whereas  a  simplified,  uniform  procedure 
for  absentee  registration  and  balloting  would 
greatly  facilitate  both  administration  and 
cunipliance  with  Slate  abi>eiaee  balloting 
laws. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Reprcscntatii  es  of  the  L'nUed  States  of 
Aincnra  in  Congrens  asaembled.  That  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Voting  A3.slsiance  Act  of 
1956  (  50  use.  1451)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(4)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  unable  to  register  to  vote,  unable  to  vole, 
or  unable  to  both  register  and  vote.  t>ecause — 
"(A)  of  Illness  or  other  disability; 
"(B)  he  resides  at  a  location  which  Is  10 
or  more  nUles  from  the  nearest  authorized 
registration  or  polling  place;  or 

"(C)  he  la  enrolled  at  and  attending  an 
educational  Institution  not  within  his  voting 
precinct  or  election  district. 

"(S)   Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who. 


though  registered,  is  unable  to  vote  because 
he— 

"(A)  is  required  under  the  tenets  of  his 
religion  to  attend  religious  serrloes  on  elec- 
tion day,  or  Is  forbidden  by  sucb  tenets  to 
travel  to  a  polling  place  on  such  day; 

"(B)  resides  In  a  voting  precinct  or  elec- 
tion district  In  which  there  will  be.  by 
operation  of  state  law.  no  polling  place  open 
on  election  day  by  reason  of  an  insufficient 
number  of  registered  voters;  or 

"(C)  expects  to  be  absent  from  his  voting 
precinct  or  election  district  on  election  day.  ' 

Sec.  2.  Section  102  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of   1955   is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
to  read   as  follows: 

"(2)  waive  registration  of  persons  who  by 
reason  of  their  service  i  In  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  covered  by  section  101(1),  (2),  or 
(3)  ),  or  by  any  reason  set  forth  In  section 
101(4)  have  been  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  register; 

"(3)  accept  the  post  card  application  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  Act — 

"  ( A )  as  a  simultaneous  application  for  reg- 
istration and  for  ballot  In  the  case  of  persons 
covered  under  section  101(1),  (2).  or  (3); 

"(B)  as  an  application  for  registration,  or 
for  ballot,  or  for  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  case  of  persons  covered  under  section 
101(4);  and 

"(C)  as  an  application  for  ballot  in  the 
case  of  persons  covered  under  section  101 
(5):-. 

Sr;c.  3.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Aseisiaiice  Act  of  1955  is  amended — 

( 1  )  by  amending  the  first  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1 2)  The  form  of  the  Federal  post  card 
application  for  persons  covered  under  section 
lOlil).  (21 .  and  (3)  shall  be  as  follows:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  "ib»  '  re- 
spectively and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■(  1 1 ' 
and  ■  1 2) '  .  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"lb)  The  Presidential  designee  shall  de- 
tenniiie  the  form  and  content  of  the  Federal 
post  card  application  for  persons  covered 
under  section  101(4)  and  (5)  using  the  form 
and  content  of  the  triplication  set  forth  in 
subsection  lal  of  this  section  to  the  niaxi- 
nuini  extesil  practicable." 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  HAVE  A  SECOND- 
CLASS  NAVY  AND  THIS  WE  CAN- 
NOT AFFORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Un(ier  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  *Mr.  Sikes'  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
on  which  I  shall  treat  today  is  one  of 
very  great  concern  to  many  thinking 
Americans.  It  has  to  do  with  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  defense  of  America — 
tlie  U.S.  Na\T-  I  expect  to  sliow  that  the 
Navy,  despite  tlie  best  efforts  of  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  p>ersonnel,  is 
steadily  falling  behind  in  its  capability 
to  meet  a  serious  threat  such  as  that 
which  could  be  mounted  by  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we  sliall  have 
only  the  second  best  Navy  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afTord  to  be  sec- 
ond best.  We  are  not  facing  up  to  the 
facts.  Most  of  us  do  not  even  know  them 
and  maybe  there  are  some  who  do  not 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  our  Navy's 
problems.  I  think  I  can  show  that  those 
problems  are  real  and  I  think  I  can  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  what  mtist  be  done  to 
correct  this  dangerous  course. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  I  have  called 


upon  Defense  sources  for  much  of  the 
material  which  I  use.  "ITiat  does  not  alter 
its  validity.  I  hope  those  who  hear  or 
read  this  will  take  it  to  heart — and  act. 

Americans  are  beset  today  by  domestic 
and  foreign  problems  which  place  un- 
precedented demands  upon  the  energies 
and  resources  of  our  Government.  Many 
issues  are  heavily  publicized,  and  there- 
fore well  known  to  us.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  today  of  a  trend  that  is  not  well 
known  and  not  clearly  understood — the 
declining  balance  of  naval  strength  cf 
the  United  States  when  compared  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  military  and  maritime  situation 
of  the  United  States  is  changing.  It  is 
vital  that  we  in  America  understand  the 
nalm-e  and  the  extent  of  the  change  and 
its  implications  for  the  future  welfare  of 
our  country. 

Soviet  naval  and  maritime  power  is  on 
the  increase,  and  it  represents  a  new  di- 
mension in  world  affairs.  Few  Americans 
have  sensed  that  it  has  already  changed 
the  secure  viewpoint  fi-om  which  we 
have  observed  world  affairs  from  1045 
until  recent  months. 

The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  "World 
War  II  as  the  greatest  of  the  European 
land  powers.  Wheii  the  Soviets  shortly 
thereafter  tried  to  capitalize  on  their 
power  by  acquisition  of  European  and 
Middle  Eastern  territory,  we  and  our 
allies  imdertook  to  halt  the  Soviet  spread 
through  a  .series  of  mutual  defense  agree- 
ments. NATO  was  the  foremost  of  them. 
These  agreements  were  backed  by 
American  industrial  strength,  our  Navy 
and  our  nuclear  power.  The.»  served  to 
counter  the  Soviet  thrusts  and  are  re- 
sponsible in  large  part  for  western 
strength  and  prosperity  today. 

They  were  maritime  alliances  in  the 
."^ense  that  they  depended  upon  the 
United  States  to  be  able  to  freely  lise  the 
seas  to  support  its  allies  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  encircled  irom  the  sea. 
Their  maritime  nature  :an  i>est  be  dem- 
onstrated by  considering  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  our  friends  and  our  potential 
opponents.  Almost  all  of  our  allies  are 
overseas.  Soviet  allies  for  the  most  part 
border  on  Soviet  territorv-.  3y  t.he  same 
token,  the  potential  opponents  who 
could  threaten  our  naval  interests  f.ie 
overse«s.  while  the  principal  threats  to 
their  vital  interests  are  overland 

The  President  noted  the  maritime  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  in  1970; 

One  other  point  I  would  make  brieay  is 
this:  What  the  Soviet  Union  needs  in  term.-, 
of  military  preparedness  Is  different  from 
what  we  need.  They  are  a  land  power  pri- 
marily, with  a  great  potential  enemy  on  the 
East  We  are  primarily  of  course  a  sea  power 
and  our  needs,  therefore,  are  different 

Commercially,  we  are  also  more  tlasely 
oriented  to  the  sea  than  the  Soviets,  as 
is  indicated  by  comparison  of  .«eabon;,e 
trade.  But  note  that  their  ocean  trade  is 
growing  faster  than  ours. 
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Thus  it  has  been  that  since  World 
War  n.  the  balance  of  world  pxjwer  has 
depended  upon  a  series  of  countervail- 
ing Western  alliances  which  in  turn  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  upon  the  mag- 
nificent U.S.  Navy  which  was  a  product 
of  that  war. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of 
changing  circumstances  which  are 
affecting  the  Navy,  we  should  enumerate 
the  functions  and  capabilities  which  we 
expect  to  be  provided  by  our  Investment 
in  a  Navy: 

First,  in  this  nuclear  age,  it  must  con- 
tribute to  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 

Second,  it  must  be  able  to  control  the 
areas  of  the  sea  that  we  wish  to  use. 

Third,  when  it  is  our  national  policy  to 
do  so,  it  must  be  able  to  project  U.S. 
power  ashore  on  foreign  soil  and  against 
opposition. 

Fourth,  in  peacetime  it  must  manifest 
an  overseas  presence  demonstrating  to 
our  allies  and  possible  adversaries  that  a 
challenge  to  oiu-  overseas  interests  or 
those  of  our  allies  will  involve  con- 
frontation with  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

These  are  the  functions  that  we  expect 
In  a  Navy.  There  are  also  four  factors 
in  today's  environment  which  bear  heav- 
ily upon  our  need  for  and  our  capa- 
bility to  perform  these  functions 

NUCLEAR     PARITY 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  nuclear 
parity.  Superior  nuclear  arms  and  naval 
strength  were  the  military  factors  which 
tipped  the  balance  in  our  favor  in  the 
1950's  and  1960s.  Today,  we  no  longer 
possess  superiority  in  nuclear  arms 
Soviet  arms  are  on  a  par  with  ours,  and 
we  are  involved  in  a  nuclear  standoff 
where  neither  nation  dares  to  use  its 
nuclear  capability  for  fear  of  devastating 
reprisal. 

The  main  effect  of  this  standoff  is  that 
the  United  States  must  look  once  again 
to  conventional  forces  to  provide  the 
means  of  protecting  our  national  inter- 
ests. Without  strong  conventional  forces 
we  have  only  two  options  where  our  in- 
terests are  threatened :  engage  in  nuclear 
war,  or  back  down. 

The  President  had  this  to  say  about 
options  and  capabilities  : 

The  growth  of  Soviet  power  In  the  laat 
several  years  could  tempt  Soviet  leaders  into 
bolder  challenges.  It  could  lead  them  to  un- 
derestimate the  risks  of  certain  policies.  We, 
of  course,  continue  to  weigh  carefully  Soviet 
Btat«ment«  of  Intentions.  But  the  existing 
military  balance  does  not  permit  us  to  Judga 
the  significance  of  Soviet  actions  only  by 
what  they  say — or  even  what  we  believe — 
are  their  Intentions.  We  must  measure  their 
actions,  at  least  In  part,  against  their  capa- 
bilities. 

And  I  would  add  to  this,  in  light  of 
nuclear  parity:  The  capabilities  and 
readiness  of  our  conventional  forces  are 
now  of  greater  importance  t>ecause  for 
the  foreseeable  future  it  will  be  conven- 
tional  rather  than  nuclear  forces  wliicrt 
will  be  the  deciding  factors  where  United 
States  and  Soviet  interests  conflict. 

TlIE     NIXON     DOCTRINE 

The  second  factor,  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
Is  a  recent  major  change  in  foreign  and 
military  policy.  It  stresses  increased  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  our  allies  and  in- 
fers reductions  in  overseas  bases  and 
forces.  As  such  it  contains  important 
naval  implications: 


First,  If  we  are  to  reduce  overseas 
forces  and  bases,  it  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  our  alliances  that  we  main- 
tain a  demonstrable  capability  to  return 
in  force  if  needed. 

Second,  our  commitments  demand 
adequate  seallft.  Even  with  the  avail- 
ability of  the  newest  cargo  aircraft,  over 
90  percent  of  overseas  military  cargoes 
must  travel  to  their  destinations  on  the 
surface  of  the  oceans.  For  this  reason, 
basic  to  any  decision  to  deploy  U.S. 
forces  overseas  must  be  the  assumption 
that  we  will  be  in  control  of  the  sea 
lines  of  communication. 

Finally,  we  must  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent U.S.  capability  to  prevent  an 
effective  challenge  to  our  free  use  of  the 
oceans  and  of  international  air  space. 
There  will  be  times  when  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  go  it  alone — Cuba  was  one  such 
instance:   Jordan  was  another. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    SOVIET    NAVY 

The  third  factor  I  have  mentioned 
previously — Soviet  naval  and  maritime 
expaiision.  Since  we  no  longer  possess 
nuclear  superiority.  Soviet  naval  expan- 
sion threatens  to  negate  our  sole  re- 
maining capability  to  support  our  alli- 
ances and  to  protect  our  commerce. 

This  Soviet  naval  growth  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  Cuban  missile  cri- 
.sis  of  1962,  when  the  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  forced  them  to  back  down 
in  tiie  face  of  a  U.S.  show  of  strength. 

Since  then,  the  Kremlin  has  allocated 
vast  resources  to  naval  programs.  To 
illustrate,  between  1966  and  1971.  when 
the  U.S.  produced  88  combatant  and 
amphibious  ships,  Soviet  shipyards  pro- 
duced over  200. 

CHART  2 
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The  Soviet  fleet  now  approaches  the 
U.S.  fleet  in  total  numbeis  of  combatant 
ship>s. 

Two  of  the  products  of  their  develop- 
ment and  shipbuilding  directly  threaten 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  seas.  These  are  the  expanding  Soviet 
antiship  missile  and  submarine  forces. 
They  exist  and  are  increasing  in  such 
quantity  as  to  make  the  adequacy  of  our 
counterforces  questionable. 

CHART   3 
GROWTH  IN  SOVItT  MISSILE  LAUNCH  PLATFORMS 
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Antiship  missile  laimchlng  platforms 
have  increased  fourfold  since  1960.  The 
Soviet  submarine  force  numbers  over  300 
attack  and  cruise  missile  submarines  as 
compared  to  the  57  which  the  Germans 
had  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Not  counting  ballistic  missile  types,  the 
Soviets  passed  us  in  total  nuclear  sub- 
marines in  1963. 

Do  you  see  what  such  naval  strength 
means  to  our  continued  use  of  the  seas? 
This  is  what  causes  our  naval  planners 
the  greatest  concern — not  that  we  would 
lose  a  battle  if  it  occurred  between  the 
two  fleets;  but  that  we  could  be  denied 
the  use  of  the  seas  for  commerce  and 
sealift.  This  could  not  come  about  with- 
out open  conflict.  As  soon  as  they  are 
reasonably  sure  of  the  outcome,  the  Rus- 
sians are  free  to  try  a  Cuba  In  reverse, 
possibly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  Soviets  have 
already  passed  us  in  total  number  of 
merchant  ships  and  are  overtaking  us 
in  terms  of  total  tonnage. 

More  than  half  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old — 
over  half  of  ours  is  more  than  20  years 
old.  And  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  is 
centrally  controlled  and  coordinated  by 
the  state.  Therefore,  It  is  completely  re- 
sponsive to  foreign  policy  and  available 
to  bolster  the  navy.  This  is  far  different 
from  our  situation  where  there  is  an  in- 
dependent merchant  marine,  high  oper- 
ating and  construction  costs,  and  fre- 
quent labor  problems. 

We  know  that  the  Kremlin  can  pull 
all  the  elements  of  its  maritime  strength 
together.  Just  last  year  they  conducted 
a  worldwide  naval  operation,  including 
coordinated  attacks  on  simulated  U.S. 
carriers,  antisubmarine  operations,  am- 
phibious movement  and  landings,  and 
underway  replenishments.  These  oc- 
curred simultaneously  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Seas  of  Okhotsk 
and  Japan,  the  Barents,  Norwegian, 
North  Philippine,  Mediterranean,  Black 
and  Baltic  Seas. 

Nowhere  has  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
naval  buildup  been  more  markedly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  Mediterranean 
the  Soviet  naval  ships,  now  categorized 
as  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Fleet,  sur- 
passed tlie  6th  Fleet  in  total  annual  ship 
days  within  the  area  by  mld-1969. 

The  increasing  presence  of  Soviet  ships 
has  contributed  to  a  demonstrable 
change  in  the  political  alinements  of  the 
region  With  their  maritime  forces  play- 
ing a  major  role,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ploited the  insurgency  movements  and 
the  local  antagonisms  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  They  have  made  clients 
of  certain  Arab  nations.  By  mean.s  of 
these  client  relationships  and  their 
newly  developed  naval  presence,  they 
have  leapfrogged  NATO's  southern  flank 
and  have  sought  to  establish  increasing 
political  leverage  along  the  African  and 
Asian  littorals  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  sensitivity  of  the  situation  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  was  noted  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  foreign  policy 
statement  on  February  25,  1971.  when 
he  said: 

The  Middle  East  is  heavy  with  the  danger 
that  local  and  regional  conflict  may  engulf 
the  great  powers  In  confrontation. 
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And  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  similar 
situation  is  developing.  The  Soviet  naval 
presence  there  became  continuous  in 
1969.  Now  it  exceeds  ours  by  a  factor  of 
two.  Coupled  with  numerous  port  visits 
and  displays  of  naval  strength  have  been 
offers  of  technical  and  construction  as- 
sistance to  Sudan,  Somalia,  South  Yem- 
en. India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore. 

For  starters,  the  Soviets  have  achieved 
and  are  seeking  additional  base  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  Ocean.  Their  base  de- 
velopments have  been  reported  in  Alex- 
andria and  Mersa  Matruh  in  Egypt;  in 
Port  Sudan:  and  in  Berbera,  Somalia. 
Overtures  to  India,  Ceylon  and  Singapore 
have  also  been  reported.  In  contrast,  we 
have  just  been  told  to  keep  out  of  an 
Indlsui  port.  The  Russians  using  anchor- 
ages in  the  vicinities  of  Socotra,  Sey- 
chelles, Maldives  and  Maiuitius.  If  they 
are  able  to  acquire  the  bases  they  seek, 
they  will  be  astride  the  oil  supply  lines  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  volatile  politics 
of  the  area  are  ripe  for  exploitation — 
witness  the  recent  abortive  coup  in  Su- 
dan, the  left  wing  uprising  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  planned  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  this  year. 
Somalia  and  South  Yemen  already  have 
pro-Communist  regimes.  "East  of  Suez" 
is  target  for  the  continued  expansion  of 
Soviet  influence  to  outflank  what  they 
perceive  as  their  other  principal  ad- 
versary. Communist  China.  And  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  initially  an  ideal  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose. 

REDtrCCO    NAVY    RESOURCES 

In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  naval  expan- 
sion, our  own  Navy  is  encountering  a 
reduction  in  strength  and  resources.  This 
is  the  fourth  of  the  factors  I  mentioned 
and  one  which  inhibits  restoration  of  a 
satisfactory  balance  of  naval  power. 

If  we  express  the  Navy  budgets  of  the 
past  11  years  in  terms  of  fiscal  year  1972 
dollars,  the  situation  is  easily  seen.  It 
shows  that,  while  an  estimated  $3  billion 
per  year  is  needed  for  shipbuilding  to 
maintain  our  fiscal  year  1971  naval 
strength,  we  did  not  approach  that 
amoimt  for  8  years.  Naval  budgets  in- 
creased in  the  Vietnam  years,  but  the 
Increases  did  not  cover  the  full  annual 
costs  of  Southeast  Asia  operations.  Con- 
sequently, shipbuilding  allocations  were 
pared  down  to  compensate.  In  essence, 
the  Navy  weis  accepting  obsolescene  and 
eating  down  its  stores  to  finance  the  war. 

CHART    4.— US.    NAVY    BUDGETS    FISCAL    YEARS    1962  72 
(IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  DOLLARS) 

lEicludes  U.S.M  C.  appropriations! 
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Since  fiscal  year  1968,  Navy  budgets  de- 
clined as  defense  matters  have  been  ac- 
corded less  precedence  in  national  plan- 
ning. This  is  not  readily  apparent,  be- 
cause in  absolute  dollars  an  increase  of 
7  percent  seems  to  have  taken  place.  But 
when  the  budgets  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  fiscal  year  1972  dollars  to  leaven  the 
effects  of  inflation,  a  decline  in  buying 
power  of  1 1  percent  is  seen. 

CHART  5  —NAVY   BUDGET— 1965,    1968.    AND    1971 
[Etcludes  USMC  appropriations) 
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Constant  fiscal  year  19^ 

(billions) $18.8  $23.3  $20.8 
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The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  for  almost 
a  decade  our  naval  modernization  has 
been  held  back — first  by  a  war  and  later 
by  the  debilitating  effects  of  Infiatlon. 

The  end  result  of  successive  reductions 
in  aruiual  buying  power  has.  predictably, 
been  reductions  in  naval  forces.  Short- 
term  cutbacks  in  funding  carmot  be  as- 
similated in  long-term  procurement, 
development,  and  capital  investment 
programs.  The  Navy  was  forced  to  center 
its  cuts  in  personnel  and  operations 
where  the  earliest  return  weis  greatest. 
And  these  reductions  were,  in  turn, 
centered  in  the  deet  because  of  first- 
year  closing-out  costs  attendant  to  cut- 
backs in  short  facilities. 

The  effects  of  recent  budget  cuts  on 
naval  forces  is  demonstrated  in  force 
data  comparisons  between  1965 — prior 
to  the  Vietnam  buUdup — and  1971.  Since 
1965,  the  Navy  has  been  forced  to  reduce 
25  percent  of  its  ships,  20  percent  of  its 
combat  aircraft,  and  7  percent  of  its  total 
personnel.  Reflecting  the  Inertia  at- 
tached to  consolidation  of  the  shore 
establishment,  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Navy  have  increased  by  4  percent  in  the 
period. 

CHART    6— NAVY    STRENGTHS— 1965,    1968.    AND    1971 
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Note:  The  replacement  value  ol  hscal  year  1971  naval  forces 
is  estimated  at  $75,000,000,000,  predicated  on  a  25-year  average 
shiplife.  the  annual  investment  in  shipbuilding  (eiclusiyc  ol 
conversion)  should  be  about  $3,000,000,000. 
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The  combat  commitments  of  the  Na\'y 
at  the  time  the  reductions  were  carried 
out  affected  the  nature  of  force  reduc- 
tions. Because  our  projection  forces — 
carriers  and  amphibious — were  heavily 
involved  in  Southeast  Asia  between  1968 
and  1970,  force  cutbacks  in  those  years 
were  largely  concentrated  in  the  less 
committed  sea  control  forces.  Since  then, 
in  1971,  and  in  1972  plarmlng,  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Navy  planners  to  bal- 
ance reductions  between  the  two  force 
categories  so  as  to  retain  some  sort  of  an 
overall  naval  balance  in  the  face  of  So- 
viet capabilities. 

But  balance  in  depleted  existing  forces 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  New  initiatives  to 


consolidate,  to  simplify,  and  to  increase 
force  effectiveness  were  ordered  by  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  who  led  off  the  batting 
order  with  ^  large  list  of  his  own.  Some 
of  these  new  initiatives  are  worthy  of 
your  attention  and  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  effort. 

MUI-TIPtJllPOSE  FORCES 

Operational  evaluations  are  now  in 
process  on  the  carrier  Saratoga  to  oper- 
rate  strike,  antiair,  and  antisubmarine 
aircraft  simultaneously  for  prolonged 
periods.  The  concept,  if  successfully  im- 
plemented, will  increase  the  combat  op- 
tions available  in  oLir  radically  reduced 
carrier  force. 

Marine  fighter/attack  aircraft  will 
supplement  short-supply  Navy  squadrons 
on  carriers.  This  Marine  augmentation 
will  provide  welcome  relief  in  peacetime 
for  deployment-weary  naval  a\iation 
personnel.  However,  in  war,  the  Marine 
Eilrcraft  will  return  to  the  Marine  divi- 
sions to  which  they  are  permanently  as- 
signed, leaving  us  with  the  prospect  of 
empty  decks  in  the  early  stages  of  a  con- 
flict until  reserve  squadrons  are  acti- 
vated. 

SUBSTITXmONS 

Merchant  marine  ships  are  imder  con- 
sideration as  emergency  underway  re- 
plenishment ships  and  for  rapid  mobili- 
zation for  sealift. 

Allies  are  being  encoirraged  to  substi- 
tute their  naval  forces  for  ours  where 
mutual  interests  are  involved. 

Naval  reserve  force  readiness  is  be- 
ing improved  to  provide  on-call  combat 
capability. 

OFFSETS  TO  SOVIET  CAPABH-ITIES 

In  a  variety  of  programs : 

Sensor-carrying  helos  are  being  added 
to  surface  ships  to  expand  detection  at- 
tack ranges. 

Worldwide  surveillance  systems  are  be- 
ing developed  and  improved  to  partially 
offset  smaller  forces. 

Antiship  missile  and  missile  defense 
systems  are  being  developed  imder  high 
priorities. 

Secure  long  range  communication  and 
electronic  warfare  systems  are  being  de- 
veloped at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Newer  and  better  guns,  missiles,  mines, 
and  torpedoes  are  en  route  to  the  fleet. 

Advanced  ship  and  aircraft  propul- 
sion systems  are  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

And  management  initiatives  are  also 
being  emphasized,  particularly  in  the 
reduction  support  overhead  and  the  re- 
tention of  trained  military  personnel 

But  all  of  the  Navy  initiatives  taken 
together  do  not  offset  the  effects  of  re- 
cent force  reductions  in  the  face  of  the 
onrushing  Soviet  naval  expansion. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  there  is  a  cutoff 
point  where  mere  quality  of  fighting 
forces  will  not  suffice — where  numbei-s 
are  required  in  addition  to  quality.  This 
discussion  is  unclassified  and  I  am, 
therefore,  not  at  liberty  to  elaborate.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  adequate  forces 
must  be  available  in  advance  to  siostain 
the  first  onslaught  of  a  naval  war.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  surviving  units  must  be 
In  numbers  sufficient  to  sustain  our  na- 
tional effort  to  destroy  enemy  forces 
and  to  maintain  movements  of  men  and 
supplies  overseas. 
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In  light  of  the  kinds  of  forces  we  need, 
wlmt  is  the  adequacy  of  our  Navy  today? 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  in  testimony  before 
the  Congress,  has  described  our  sea  con- 
trol forces  as  "high  risk  baseline  forces 
from  which  we  must  build."  And  he 
noted  a  vastly  reduced  margin  of  ade- 
quacy In  connection  with  naval  projec- 
tion forces  in  a  war  with  the  Sovieta. 

Other  individuals  of  varying  back- 
grounds have  expressed  their  estimates 
in  less  restrained  terms: 

Raymond  V.  B.  Blackman,  editor  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  writing  in  the 
1971-72  edition,  says: 

The  situation  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  serious. 
By  any  standarcU.  the  Soviet  fleet  now  repr*- 
senu  the  •upemavy  of  a  superpower. 

The  supplemental  statement  to  the 
President  submitted  by  seven  memberB 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  stated: 

The  Soviet  naval  buildup  ...  Is  a  major 
element  In  the  shifting  balance  of  mllltai>' 
power.  Although  not  Itself  a  direct  threat  to 
the  United  States  (except  the  submarines), 
the  new  and  growing  Soviet  naval  strength 
affects  adversely  the  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  througU- 
out  much  of  the  world.  It  also  threatens  aD 
historic  American  policy,  namely,  freedom  of 
the  seas 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiv- 
ergy  made  up  of  nine  Senators  and  nine 
Congressmen  has  issued  an  ominoiK 
warning : 

The  United  States,  unless  It  moves  qulcKly 
to  counter  a  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
threat,  faces  a  future  In  which  It  wUl  ha« 
to  surrender  to  the  Soviets  on  all  Issues  or 
risk  nuclear  annihilation.  Any  delay  mafr- 
mean  "uo  future". 

In  addition  to  the  above,  foreign  writ- 
ings have  noted  the  shifting  balance  of 
naval  power  and  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  future  of  their  alliances. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  said  th^t 
Americans  must  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  changes  in  our  military  anid 
maritime  situation  and  also  their  impli- 
cations with  regard  to  our  welfare. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  futiu-e.  But 
there  are  certain  assumptions  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  as  they  ate 
known  today: 

For  instance,  it  is  generally  consider#d 
that,  so  long  &s  an  approximate  parity 
in  nuclear  delivery  and  defense  systenM 
exists  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  tl^e 
United  States,  nuclear  war  is  not  likely 
between  them.  The  awful  results  to  i%e 
populaces  of  both  nations  would  make 
initiation  of  nuclear  attack  an  irrational 
act. 

If  we  concede  the  irrationality  of  a 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  Stales 
and  the  U.SJ8.R..  we  are  further  drawnto 
hypothesize  the  improbability  of  a  NATO 
war.  Because  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  outcome  of  a  NATO  conflict,  >e 
have  tied  our  nuclear  commitment  ito 
NATO  for  the  past  25  years.  The  lik^i- 
hood  of  a  NATO  war  triggering  a  nucUfcir 
exchange  is  recognized  by  both  partifcs. 
For  thijs  reason,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  both  parties  will  avoid  circu^i- 
btances  which  could  lead  to  a  NATO  w>r. 

The  Kremlin  may,  therefore,  be  #x- 
l>ected  to  seek  to  achieve  lt«  objective 
short  of  nuclear  war.  And.  for  the  fl^st 
time  in  modem  hLstory.  the  door  is  ajar 


for  Russia  to  break  free  of  the  entangle- 
ments of  encircling  land  alliances  and 
to  spread  power  and  Influence  toward 
historical  objectives  in  the  Middle  East. 
Asia,  and  even  in  Europe. 

In  the  past  two  centuries,  Russian  ob- 
jectives of  territorial  expansion  were 
forestalled  by  the  British,  the  Japanese 
and.  most  recently  the  U.S.  fleets. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  the  might 
of  the  British  fleet  lay  behind  and  gave 
substance  to  a  series  of  EuroE>ean  land 
alliances  which  held  Russia  in  check. 
The  decisive  defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet 
by  the  Japanese  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury prevented  the  earlier  development 
of  Russia  as  a  naval  power.  And  subse- 
quent to  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  fleet  has 
been  the  guarantor  to  ourselves  and  our 
allies  that  a  flow  of  seaborne  commerce 
and  strategic  material  wa.s  assured  and 
that  our  alliances  were  underwritten  in 
naval  strength. 

But.  to  return  to  my  previous  state- 
ment— the  door  is  ajar  for  the  Soviets 
to  break  free.  Stung  by  their  impotency 
in  the  face  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  force  a 
successful  conclusion  to  tlie  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  they  have  forged  an  unprec- 
edented naval  expansion.  They  have 
chosen  their  weapons  well.  The  Soviet 
Navy  thus  far  is  designed  not  to  over- 
power us  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
to  attack  our  shores,  but  to  deny  us  the 
use  of  the  seas  and  to  drive  us  from  the 
positions  from  which  we  support  our  al- 
liances. The  large  Soviet  submarine  and 
missile  fleets  are  admirably  suited  to  tlie 
ta.sk. 

The  once  Great  Briti-sh  and  Japanese 
fleets,  as  well  as  those  of  other  allies, 
have  declined  to  relative  insigniflcance 
against  this  new  threat.  Incapable  of 
holding  open  even  their  own  vital  oil  sup- 
ply lines  from  the  Middle  East.  But  what 
is  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Soviet  objectives  is  that  at  the 
same  time  Americans  are  engulfed  In  a 
wave  of  introspection  and  neo-lsolation- 
ism  which  has  manifested  Itself  in  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
fleet. 

What  can  we  expect  the  Kremlin  to 
do  under  such  circumstances? 

They  will  avoid  nuclear  war. 

They  will  continue  their  buildup  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  for  psycho- 
logical effect. 

Tliey  will  continue  tlieir  naval  expan- 
sion in  blockade  and  mi.ssile  forces. 

Tltfy  will  attempt  to  capitalize  on  po- 
litical unrest  in  Eurasia  and  Africa. 

They  will  increase  "showing  the  flag" 
and  continue  "gun  boat  diplomacy"  in 
Eurasia  and  Africa. 

They  will  foster  communism  world- 
wide througli  aid  and  subversion. 

When  they  are  ready,  they  will  con- 
front us  with  .sup>erior  force  in  a  non- 
NATO  area  like  Israel  or  Korea  and  we 
will  be  forced  to  beck  down 

If  I  have  shocked  you  by  sayine  that 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  Is  approaching 
a  point  where  it  could  be  faced  down  at 
sea,  such  was  not  my  objective.  But  I 
feel  that  you  must  understand  the  .situa- 
tion. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Navy  i.s  the 
deciding  niihtai-y  factor  which  enables 
the  United  Stales  to  be  an  international 
power. 


Tills  Is  not  to  belittle  the  vital  contri- 
butions made  by  the  other  services  to 
the  combatant  strength  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  their  contributions  arc 
willingly  conceded. 

But,  It  is  the  unique  role  of  the  Na\'y 
which  permits  the  United  States  to  be 
an  international  power.  This  is  simply 
because  America  is  an  island  continent 

The  ability  to  move  commerce  across 
the  earth's  surface,  and.  If  need  be,  to 
project  power  beyond  national  bound- 
aries, are  essential  determinants  of  a  na- 
tion's international  importance.  For  the 
United  States,  both  of  these  factors  en- 
tail movement  over  the  worid's  oceans. 

The  elements  of  national  power  ai"e 
clearly  imderstood  by  both  our  allies  and 
our  enemies.  Today,  our  allies  and  the 
uncommitted  natioios  of  Eurasia  and 
Africa  see  themselves  as  Increasingly  en- 
circled by  offshore  Soviet  naval  might. 
The  frequent  Soviet  naval  exercises  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  continuous  Soviet 
naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean  are.  in  their  eyes,  di- 
rectly related  to  what  they  discern  as  a 
growing  distaste  in  the  United  States  for 
overseas  commitments. 

Tlieir  natural  Interpretation  of  what 
they  see  is  that  they  may  soon  be  left  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Their  nattu-al  reaction  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  Increased  accommoda- 
tion to  Soviet  power,  with  the  attendant 
dissolution  of  NATO  and  the  other  alli- 
ances which  liave  been  held  together  by 
U.S.  maritime  power. 

The  United  States  would  then  be  an 
island,  standing  alone. 

It  is  late — very  late.  We  are  not  mov- 
ing to  meet  the  threat.  Congress  can  set 
the  needed  pixjgrams  in  motion. 

Will  we  have  the  courage  to  do  so? 


REPORT  OP  SPEAKER  CARL  ALBERT 
ON  AUGUST  6-21  ASIAN  TRIP 

<Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
6.  I  led  a  24-Member  congressional  dele- 
gation on  a  20.000  mile  goodwill  trip  to 
the  Republics  of  Korea.  China,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  trip  was  In  response  to 
long-standing  invitations  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  three  allied  nations  to 
visit  their  coimtries.  and  the  Augu.st 
recess  afforded  the  first  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Included  in  our  party  were  Repre- 
sentatives W.  R.  PoACE.  Democrat  of 
Texas;  Melvin  Price,  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois: William  G.  Bray,  Republican  of 
Indiana;  Edward  P  Boland.  Democrat  of 
Mas.sachusetts;  Silvio  O.  Conte.  Repub- 
lican of  Massachasetts;  Cornelius  Gal- 
lagher. Democrat  of  New  Jersey;  Del- 
BERT  L  Latta,  Republican  of  Oliio; 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat  of  New 
York;  Richard  T.  Hanna.  Democrat  of 
California;  John  M.  Murphy.  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Edward  J.  Patten,  Demo- 
crat of  New  Jersey:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Republican  of  Tennessee:  Tim  Lee 
Carter.  Republican  of  Kentucky;  John 
C.  CuLVBH.  Democrat  of  Iowa;  Elicio  de 
LA  Oarza.  Democrat  of  Texas;  John  J 
Duncan.      Republican      of      Tennessee; 
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Thomas  S.  Foliy,  Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton; Jamks  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat  of  New 
York;  J.  William  Stakton,  Republican 
of  Ohio;  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat  of 
New  York;  Robert  D.  Prick,  Republican 
of  Texas;  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Republican 
of  Blansas;  and  Prank  E.  Denholm, 
Democrat  of  South  Dakota.  We  were  15 
Democrats  and  nine  RepubUcans,  repre- 
senting the  East,  South.  Midwest,  and 
Par  West,  and  ranging  in  service  from 
an  18-termer  to  a  freshman  Member. 
Fifteen  of  the  House's  standing  commit- 
tees were  represented  in  the  delegation. 

Our  schedule  enabled  us  to  stop  over 
first  In  Hawaii  to  parUclpate  In  the  wel- 
coming ceremony  for  the  Apollo  15 
astronauts  on  their  return  to  American 
soil.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to  deliver 
remarks.  alcHig  with  Governor  Bums, 
Senator  Fong.  Senator  Inouye,  Dr.  Gil- 
ruth  of  NASA,  and  Admiral  McCain,  and 
I  took  the  occasion  to  Invite  the  astro- 
nauts to  address  the  Congress  at  their 
earliest  opportunity,  an  Invitation  they 
fulfilled  on  September  9  before  a  joint 
meeting  in  the  House  Chamber. 

Our  first  stop  in  Asia  was  South 
Korea,  where  we  had  been  invited  by 
that  country's  National  Assembly  to  re- 
new the  interparliamentary  exchange 
Initiated  in  1969  when  I  headed  a  similar 
delegation  on  behalf  of  Speaker 
McCormack. 

Our  program  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
consisted  of  official  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  other  high  Gov- 
ernment officials.  We  learned  immedi- 
ately— as  we  did  at  every  stop  on  our 
Itinerary — that  President  Nixon's  pend- 
ing trip  to  mainland  China  was  the  major 
topic  of  concern  and  speculation.  Our 
trip,  which  had  been  planned  some  time 
before  the  President's  dramatic  an- 
noimcement,  thus  assumed  an  imantlci- 
pated  timeliness,  and  editorial  comment 
preceding  our  arrival  in  each  capital  cen- 
tered on  the  hope  that  the  delegation 
would  offer  reassurances  of  American 
support  for  its  allies  and  shed  light  on 
the  recent  thaw  in  U.S.  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Because 
of  this  timing,  our  trip  took  on  far 
greater  significance  than  most  such  con- 
gressional factfinding  visits  abroad,  and 
every  Member  accompanying  me  dis- 
played an  awareness  of  the  imix>rtance 
attached  to  our  presence  in  nations  with 
which  we  have  enjoyed  such  long-term 
friendship  and  mutual  good  relations. 

In  addition  to  formal  and  informal 
conferences  with  legislators  In  Korea,  we 
had  been  Invited  to  attend  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Assembly.  Speaker 
Palk  Too  Chin  had  also  requested  me  to 
address  that  body,  and  the  full  text  of  my 
remarks  follows : 

It  has  been  two  and  one-half  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  we  last  met  In  this  chamber. 
At  that  time  too.  the  National  Assembly  was 
otir  gracious  host  and  made  oiir  visit  an 
uiiforgettable  experience.  That  same  year  we 
in  the  Oongress  were  pleased  to  be  able  to 
welcome  a  group  of  National  Assemblymen 
to  Washington.  I  mention  these  things  part- 
ly b«cau8e  the  remembrance  of  them  Is  pleas- 
ant— they  are  »  part  of  the  common  mamory 
of  our  two  legislative  bodies.  I  mention  them 
also  because  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit 
we  were  looking  at  what  you  bad  done  as  a 
people,  as  a  nation.  We  were  looking  at  the 
foundations  you  had  laid  In  the  aahee  of 
war  and  In  your  time  of  national  Buffering. 


We  were  Impressed.  This  time  we  are  natural- 
ly Interested  In  the  accomplishments  of  Kare« 
since  our  last  visit.  But  we  also  want  to 
know  naore  about  your  hopes,  and  your  as- 
pirations as  you  face  a  less  uncertain  future. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  each  of  you  on  your  recent 
election  to  the  National  Assembly.  Both  our 
national  legislatures  are  practical  testimony 
to  the  grand  concept  that  free  men  through 
their  elected  representatives  should  govern 
themselves.  Too  frequently  this  concept  and 
the  equally  significant  role  of  a  free  press 
are  taken  for  granted  by  democratic  peoples. 
They  should  never  be  so  regarded  by  any 
generation.  For  along  with  the  other  essential 
institutions  of  democracy,  they  require  con- 
stant and  vigilant  attention  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  be  truly  free.  Much  the  same 
can  be  said  about  the  role  of  the  oppiosltlon 
party  In  the  legislature.  For  myself  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  Democratic  Party,  we  sel- 
dom have  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  capable 
and  watchful  Republican  minority  sits  in 
our  midst  and  must  be  heard  and,  Indeed, 
that  the  relative  positions  we  occupy  can  be 
reversed  very  quickly.  The  two  party  system 
has  Just  demonstrated  vitality  and  a  strong 
base  In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  a  vigorous 
minority  party  sits  In  this  chamber  with 
Its  government  colleagues.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  majority  and  minority  parties  to  recog- 
nize that  their  responsibilities  to  country 
and  nation  override  party  obligations.  It  Is 
mutual  respect  and  tolerance  which  gives  a 
common  bond  to  democratic  legislative  bodies 
around  the  world  and  makes  possible  the  kind 
of  exchanges  our  two  legislatures  have  car- 
ried on  over  the  past  few  years  withotit 
regard  to  party.  Again  I  congratulate  you. 
I  know  this  Assembly  will  have  important 
business  to  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
nation's  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  that 
It  will  dispose  of  Its  responsibilities  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
representative  government. 

The  astonishing  story  of  Korean  economic 
recovery  is  well  known  throughout  the  entire 
world.  But  while  building  your  economy  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  educational  and  so- 
cial requirements  of  the  country.  A  signifi- 
cant percent  of  the  national  budget,  I  under- 
stand, is  now  devoted  to  education  and 
30,000  students  graduate  from  universities 
each  year.  There  is  a  school  in  every  village 
area  and  literacy  Is  almost  universal.  Korea, 
which  has  one  of  the  greatest  population 
densities  In  the  world,  is  taking  a  strong  In- 
terest in  family  planning,  and  jwpulatlon 
experts  from  all  over  Asia  have  studied  the 
Korean  experience.  I  know  that  the  con- 
tinued concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  will  be  an  Important  part  of  the  work 
of  this  body  as  It  is  of  any  democratic 
legislature. 

On  the  international  scene  Korea's  repu- 
tation has  also  continued  to  grow.  The  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  which  was  established 
at  your  initiative  is  a  significant  multi- 
national Asian  forum.  In  a  host  of  other 
International  bodies,  also,  Korea's  voice  Is 
heard  with  respect.  Your  diplomatic  and 
consular  representation  continues  to  in- 
crease, a  sign  of  Korea's  enlarging  InteresU 
and  the  skill  of  its  diplomatic  missions  and 
consular  posts. 

We  recognize  that  Korea's  International 
interests  are  wider  than  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial contacts.  You  continue  to  station 
some  47.000  trtx>p8  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  at  the  request  of  that  nation.  We  know 
that  you  did  this  because  you  desired  to  help 
prevent  a  communist  effort  to  take  over  an 
Asian  state  and  because  you  desired  to  ex- 
press your  appreciation  for  what  bad  been 
done  for  Korea  In  1950  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  members  of  the  International  com- 
munity of  nations.  Korea  can  take  satisfac- 
tion in  what  its  Armed  Forces  have  accom- 
plished m  Vlet-Nam. 

It  Is  dlfflcuU  to  see  how  your  plans  and 


goals  for  development  can  be  anything  but 
successful.  You  have  behind  you  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  difficult  problems.  No  doubt 
there  wlU  be  others  but  increasingly  they 
look  to  be  the  problems  of  pro^>erlty  and 
achievement,  the  kinds  of  ptroblems  many 
nations  would  regard  with  scene  envy.  As  I 
noted  when  last  I  stood  on  this  platform, 
the  United  States  Oongress  Is  deeply  grati- 
fied that  the  resources  they  have  been  able 
to  provide  have  been  used  so  well  by  the 
Korean  people.  But  your  achievements  are 
the  product  of  Korean  energy.  Intelligence, 
and  perseverance.  They  are  also  the  story  of 
the  close  association  of  the  Korean  and 
American  peoples.  Koreans  and  Americans 
hare  been  partners  In  time  of  war  and  time 
of  peace;  In  adversity  and  prosperity.  We 
take  satisfaction  from  having  helped  provide 
assurazxce  of  security  against  another  attack 
from  the  north  and  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  enables  Koreans  to 
build  up  their  own  defenses  and  develop  their 
own  country.  Since  we  were  last  in  Korea  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Army  has  assumed  com- 
plete responsibility  for  guarding  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  155-mlle  long  DemUltarized 
Zone.  For  nearly  20  years  troops  of  our  two 
countries  have  stood  on  that  line,  maintain- 
ing the  peace.  And  now  as  we  both  look  with 
pride  to  Koreans  manning  the  entire  line,  we 
know  that  this  redeployment  was  accom- 
plished without  Impairing  your  security.  We 
hope  there  can  be  lessening  of  tension  every- 
where in  the  world  during  this  decade.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  the  earnest  wish  of  my  coun- 
try that  this  be  so  on  the  Korean  peninsula, 
and  we  trust  that  the  recent  reductions  in 
our  force  levels  in  Korea  will  be  a  step  In  this 
direction.  But  we  have  no  Uluslons  about  the 
difficulties  which  stand  In  the  way.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  hoetUe  nature  of  the  forces 
on  the  other  side  of  the  DMZ.  I  note  that  at 
the  recent  ROK-U.8.  Security  Oonsultatlve 
Meeting  here  in  Seoul  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  assured  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense  that  the  UzUted  States  would  ren- 
der prompt  and  effective  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  in 
the  event  of  armed  attack  against  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  That  Treaty  remains  to- 
gether with  the  strong  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  a  convincing  deterrent  to 
any  aggression.  Your  greatest  asset  remains, 
of  course,  a  steadfast,  united  and  confident 
people  with  courageous  and  intelligent  lead- 
ers. You  may  be  sure  that  the  United  States 
retains  its  concern  for  the  security  of  tbe 
Republic. 

We  have  had  over  the  years  faith  in  you 
a^jd  you  have  had  faith  in  us.  This  has  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  an  enduring  friendship 
and  mutual  understanding.  We  expect  that 
faith  and  understanding  to  continue.  Mr. 
Weaker,  we  see  now  In  Korea  a  strong  and 
loyal  friend.  We  have  been  cdmmltted  to  the 
same  goals.  That  commitment  remains.  We 
have  accomplished  much  together.  We  still 
have  much  to  achieve.  Together,  in  partner* 
ship  and  strength  we  shall  go  forward. 

We  were  also  given  a  comprehensive 
briefing  by  the  American  Embassy  staff 
imder  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam J.  Porter,  soon  to  depart  to  head  up 
the  American  delegation  at  the  Paris 
I>eace  talks.  The  presentation  empha- 
sized that  South  Korea's  economic  de- 
velopment had  allowed  virtual  termina- 
tion of  American  assistance,  with  mili- 
tary support  now  the  primary  aid  we 
offer  to  the  Republic.  The  growth  of  Ko- 
rean ONP  and  foreign  trade  were  ana- 
lyzed, along  with  the  steady  advance  to- 
ward industrialization.  We  were  also 
briefed  on  political  problems,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  frequent  infUtratlon  ac- 
tivities from  North  Korea. 

In  fact.  South  Korean  concern  os'cr 
possible  withdrawal  of  American  support 
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was  the  major  theme  of  all  meetings  be- 
tween our  delegation  and  Korean  olB 
clals.  It  was  Impressed  upon  us  that  de 
fense  needs  continue  to  occupy  a  major 
part  of  South  Korea's  resources  and  that 
continued  American  military  assistance 
is  vital  to  allow  further  economic  devel 
opment.  Discussions  also  touched  on  the 
possible  imposition  of  American  trade 
restrictions  that  might  limit  Korea's 
growing  export  trade.  j 

A  highlight  of  our  Korean  visit  was  a  i 
private  conversation  between  myself  and 
President  Park  Chung  Hee.  following 
which  President  Park  met  with  the  en- 
tire delegation  in  the  Blue  House.  Presi- 
dent Park,  now  in  his  third  term.  Is 
given  much  of  the  credit  for  South  Ko- 
rea's dramatic  progress,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  once  again  to  note  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  statesmanship 
which  make  him  such  an  effective  leader 
of  his  people  and  nation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  gestures  of  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  toward  us  was  the 
awarding  of  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  degree  to  my  wife  by  Ewha 
Women's  University,  l)elieved  to  be  the 
largest  women's  university  in  the  world 
and  a  major  contributor  to  the  nearly 
universal  literacy  of  the  Korean  people. 

Another  noteworthy  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  visit  to  the  Panmunjom  truce 
meeting  site,  where  continuing  border 
Incidents  Illustrate  the  uneasy  peace  pre- 
vailing between  the  two  Koreas.  We  had 
been  advised  of  the  deep  concern  over 
the  recent  withdrawal  of  20.000  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Korea,  but  we 
saw  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  man- 
ning the  155-mile  demilitarized  zone  <  at- 
testing to  their  growing  ability  to  defend 
their  country  from  the  threat  from  North 
Korea. 

In  both  editorial  comment  duiing  our 
stay  and  in  talks  with  Republic  of  Korea 
officials  we  found  an  acceptance  of  the 
opening  of  dialog  between  the  United 
States  and  mainland  China  but  deep  con- 
cern that  such  talks  might  have  unfore- 
seen effects  on  our  relations  with  our 
South  Korean  allies.  I  expressed  my  own 
conviction  that  the  United  States  would 
not  abandon  the  interests  of  South  Korea 
in  the  formulation  of  a  new  Asian  foreign 
policy,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  entire  delegation 
in  my  belief  that  bulwarking  the  security 
of  South  Korea  until  it  attains  self-suf- 
ficiency in  the  coming  years  should  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  that 
nation.  Several  Members  of  oiu-  delega- 
tion had  in  fact  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  Korean  war,  and  their  presence  in 
South  Korea  as  official  representatives  of 
the  Coatress  was  a  reminder  of  our  deep 
involvement  in  and  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Those  of  us  who  had  been  in  Korea 
only  2  years  before  noticed  the  abundant 
signs  of  progress  over  that  short  interval. 
New  highways,  building  construction,  and 
river  development — Indeed  South  Korea's  | 
rapid  advance  toward  modernization  has  ■ 
been  called  the  Miracle  on  the  Han — 
were  the  most  evident.  | 

We  were  Impreaaed  not  only  with  the ; 
economic  advanecmant  of  thla  allied  na-  ; 
tlon  but  aleo  with  ancourMlnf  elf  ni  that 
partlcUMttory    democracy    la    a    reality 
there.  In  ite  unicameral  National  Aeeem-  , 


bly  of  204  seat£,  89  are  held  by  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  party,  a  clear  sign  of  the 
vlabiUty  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
this  country  of  32  million  people.  We 
left  with  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
this  progressive  Republic,  and  the  mu- 
tual sentiments  of  our  meetings  were 
sununed  up  in  a  joint  communique  re- 
leased before  our  departure: 

The  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Carl  Albert,  and  a  delega- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representatives  vis- 
ited the  Republic  of  Korea  from  August  9  to 
13  at  the  invitation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea. This  was  the  third  such  meeting  of  par- 
liamentarians of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  meetings  were  Inau- 
gurated when  a  United  States  delegation  vis- 
ited Korea  in  March  1969.  This  Initial  ex- 
change was  followed  by  a  visit  of  Republic  of 
Korea  Assemblymen  to  Washlngrton  In  July 
of  the  same  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  pyeople  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  National  Assembly.  Speaker 
Palk  extended  a  sincere  and  warm  welcome 
to   the   U.S.   Congressional   Delegation. 

The  United  States  and  Korean  legislators 
held  discussions  and  exchanged  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  of  mutual  Interest. 
These  exchanges  were  beneflclal  and  enabled 
each  side  to  have  a  belter  appreciation  of 
those  matters  which  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  other. 

The  delegations  discussed  the  new  Inter- 
national developments  aimed  at  lessening 
tensions  In  Asia.  They  agreed  that  efforts  to 
reduce  tension  In  the  Korean  Peninsula 
should  continue  to  be  made  while  recognizing 
the  difficulties  Involved  In  view  of  the  bel- 
ligerent attitude  of  the  North  Korean  com- 
munists. 

Both  delegations  took  note  of  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  seek  rapproche- 
ment In  A&lii  without  abandoning  old 
friends,  and  lo  maintain  Its  commitments  In 
the  region. 

The  American  delegation  was  Impressed  by 
the  seriousness  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
self-reliance  In  the  defense  of  their  freedom. 
The  United  States  delegation  assured  the  Ko- 
reans of  the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  Us  support  of  these  Korean 
endeavors. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion were  greatly  Impressed  by  the  progress 
and  development  evident  everywhere  they 
visited.  They  expressed  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  by  the  people 
of  Korea. 

Speaker  Albert  expressed  his  Intention  to 
invite  a  Korean  delegation  to  visit  tlie 
United  States  at  an  appropriate  date. 

Our  next  stay,  in  Taiwan,  was  brief 
but  timely.  We  were  the  first  official 
American  delegation  to  visit  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  since  President  Nixon's  Pe- 
king announcement.  Editorials  in  Tai- 
wan's major  newspapers  speculated  be- 
fore our  arrival  on  what  light  we  would 
shed  on  the  new  administration  policy 
toward  mainland  China,  and  they  were 
imanimous  in  proclaiming  opposition  to 
the  President's  proposed  trip  while  at 
the  same  time  affirming  their  faith  in 
continued  good  relations  between  our 
two  nations. 

The  latter  theme  dominated  the  3 
days  of  constant  meeting!  between  o\ir 
delegation  and  the  top  oflkitato  of  every 
branch  of  the  NatlonaUat  Chlnwe  Oor- 
emment  m  addltton  to  a  dialled  politi- 
cal and  economic  brteflng  eonduoted  hgr 


Ambassador  McConaughy  at  the  Em- 
bassy, our  program  included  discussions 
with  Vice  Premier  Chiang  Chlng-ktxi 
and  other  high-ranking  members  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  were  also  the 
guests  of  the  legislative  Yuan,  Taiwan's 
counterpart  to  Congress,  which  I  had 
been  Invited  to  address.  The  text  of  my 
brief  remarks  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  I^eglslatlve 
Yuan  of  the  Republic  of  China,  my  col- 
leagues who  have  accompanied  me: 

First  of  all,  may  I  express  on  behalf  of 
our  entire  delegation  our  gratitude  for  the 
Invitation  we  received  several  weeks  ago 
formally,  and  many  months  ago  Informally, 
to  visit  your  Republic. 

Our  Invitation,  both  formal  and  Informal, 
preceded  by  a  considerable  period  the  events 
which  seem  to  concern  you  most  at  the  pres- 
ent   time. 

We  accepted  your  Invitation  to  come  here 
as  friends  visiting  your  legislative  body  and 
your  Republic,  and  the  people  of  yotu-  Re- 
public, as  friend.".  The  fact  that  there  have 
transpired  events  of  which  we  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  that  time  has  not  changed  oiir  pur- 
pose We  come  today  not  to  lessen,  but  to 
.strengthen  the  friendship  between  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  win  not— and  on  this  I  speak  as  the 
elected  leader  of  the  people's  body  of  the 
Bovernment — we  will  not  abandon  old 
friends. 

We  have  treaties  with,  and  commitments 
to,  this  Republic;  we  will  never  shirk  from 
the  resFKjnslblllty  of  keeping  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  defend  the  cen- 
tral history  of  my  country.  Prom  the  tune 
George  Washington  raised  his  first  sword, 
we  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  freedom  among  men. 

In  recent  decades  and  In  the  Paclflc,  we 
have  a  new  commitment  We  have  a  commit- 
ment not  only  to  the  obligations  that  we 
have  made,  not  only  to  our  national  security, 
not  only  to  the  principles  In  which  we  be- 
lieve, but  to  the  nearly  100.000  American 
boys  who  have  died  for  freedom  ou  the  coast 
of  Asia  since  World  War  II. 

Although  It  Is  well  known  In  my  country, 
and  probably  well  known  among  you.  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  I  be- 
long to  different  political  parties,  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  Is  con- 
trolled by  one  of  our  great  parties,  several  of 
whose  members  are  in  this  delegation  with 
me.  the  President  has  authorized  me — at  a 
breakfast  on  the  day  when  we  left  the  United 
States — to  give  my  reassurance,  auid  his  reas- 
surance that  we  will  not  forget  our  commit- 
ments and  that  we  will  not  abandon  old 
friends. 

We  are  Impressed  by  what  we  have  seen 
We  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
your  labor  and  your  skills  you  have  converted 
an  economy  that  was  basically  lagging  to  one 
with  one  of  the  strongest  general  growth 
periods  found  anywhere  In  the  world  during 
the  last  few  years  You  have  converted  aji 
Island  with  limited  resources  to  the  show- 
place  of  the  world  so  far  *a  economic  growth 
and  educational  opportunities  for  your  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  For  this,  we  congratulate 
you. 

More  than  that,  we  congratulate  you  on 
the  rMolutlon  which  you  have  shown,  the 
character  which  you  have  displayed  during 
th«  unsettled  years  which  have  followed 
World  War  U. 

And  may  I  add  in  conclusion,  tbat  as  a  fel- 
low leglalator  who  must  ba  rMpooalbla  to 
tboaa  vlMm  b«  rapreaanu,  ao4  as  a  fallow 
baUavar  la  tba  prlnetpla  of  buaan  ftaadom. 
I  am  grataful.  m  ara  aU  of  my  eoUaagwaa.  for 
the  haa»Hellty  vlUaa  you  have  abown  us 
May  our  frtei>4el>»  endure  ferever. 

The  delegation  was  alao  honored  to 
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meet  with  President  and  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  their  summer  residence  near 
Taipei.  The  Generalissimo,  now  84  years 
old,  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  and 
he  articulated  his  covmtry's  hopes  for  the 
future  by  tracing  Sino-American  rela- 
tions back  to  the  tum-of-the-century  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  which 
prevented  the  partitioning  of  China  by 
European  colonial  powers.  We  in  turn 
affirmed  American  friendslup  for  the 
Chinese  people  and  our  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  such  longtime 
friends  would  not  be  saicriflced  as  a  part 
of  any  new  Asian  policy.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive meeting  with  the  Generalissimo, 
who  has  been  on  the  center  stage  of 
world  history  for  half  a  century  and  who 
has  outlived  his  contemporaries — Roose- 
velt, Churchill,  and  Stalin  with  whom  he 
shared  the  making  of  great  decisions. 

We  were  also  impressed  by  the  evident 
affluence  and  busy  commerce  in  Taipei. 
Nationalist  China's  foreign  trade  now  ex- 
ceeds $3  billion  a  year,  with  an  annual 
economic  growth  rate  of  10  percent  that 
enabled  us  to  terminate  American  eco- 
nomic aid  in  1965  after  more  than  $1.5 
billion  in  grants  and  loans  had  helped 
put  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  road  to 
self-sufficiency.  What  was  primarily  an 
agricultural  economy  two  decades  ago 
has  shifted  dramatically  to  an  industrial 
base,  with  chemicals,  electronics,  plas- 
tics, and  textiles  contributing  75  percent 
of  Taiwan's  exports  for  a  $34  mUlion 
trade  surplus  in  1970.  The  vigor  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  are  a  credit  to  them  and  the  cru- 
cial factors  in  the  country's  having  pro- 
gressed so  remarkably  in  such  a  short 
time. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  were  cordial 
and  thoughtful  hosts,  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  press  conference  departure 
statement  simimed  up  the  sentiments  of 
our  entire  delegation: 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  gracious  hospi- 
tality afforded  our  delegation  throughout 
our  visit  to  the  Republic  of  China.  We  are 
honored  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  so  many  leading  flg\ires  of  your 
country  and  are  particularly  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  having  been  received  by  President 
and  Madame  Chiang. 

Our  visit  here  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people  and  your  kind  and  cour- 
teous treatment  of  us  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing vitality  and  strength  of  the  long- 
standing ties  of  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples  and  countries.  I  have  taken  the  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  to  reaffirm  our  full  com- 
mitment to  the  strength  of  our  alliance  and 
to  the  active  defense  of  freedom  in  Asia. 

We  have  been  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  building 
a  modern,  prosperous,  and  harmonious  so- 
ciety. This  great  achievement  is  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  your  lead- 
ership We  return  to  the  United  States  with 
renewed  admiration  for  the  dedicated  lead- 
ers and  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
with  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  ties 
that  bind  us  together  as  peoples  and  na- 
tions. 

Our  third  stop  on  the  itinerary  was 
Hong  Kong,  which  was  Included  for  the 
most  authoritative  briefings  available  In 
that  part  of  the  world  from  the  China 
(xperta  assigned  to  our  consulate.  We 
also  sought  Information  on  the  reputed 
heavy  narcotics  traffic  through  the  port 
of  this  teeming  conunerclal  center,  and 
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several  Members  had  planned  a  flight 
into  Vietnam  for  the  same  purpose  Other 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  visits 
to  the  border  of  China,  but  most  of  these 
activities  were  canceled  out  by  the  ar- 
rival in  force  of  Typhoon  Rose  and  the 
subsequent  shutting  down  of  most  trans- 
portation services. 

On  August  17  we  arrived  at  Manila 
International  Airport  where  we  were 
welcomed  by  my  counterpart  in  the 
Philippines.  Speaker  Comelio  Villareal, 
and  other  government  dignitaries.  I 
found  the  traditional  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
to  be  as  great  as  I  remembered  it  from 
several  prior  visits.  The  fact  that  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Marcos  invited  some  of 
us  to  be  their  guests  in  the  Malacanang 
Palace  was  evidence  of  the  closeness  they 
still  feel  toward  us.  Alone  among  the 
countries  of  the  western  Pacific  area,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  at  one 
time  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  territory. 

President  Marcos  and  the  First  Lady 
took  a  complete  day  off  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  escort  our  group  to  historic 
Corregidor  and  Bataan.  where  Filipino- 
American  relations  had  been  cemented 
in  blood  and  sacrifice,  and  it  was  es- 
pecially poignant  to  listen  to  President 
Marcos  disctiss  those  tragic  events  in 
which  he  was  a  participant.  We  were 
accompanied  on  this  trip  by  many  of 
our  host  country's  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  Cabinet  ministers,  enabling 
us  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  of 
mutual  interest,  including  problems  con- 
nected with  U.S.  military  bases,  trade 
agreements,  and  Asian  political  develop- 
ments. 

During  our  3 -day  stay  we  were  also 
shown  some  of  the  cultural  projects  at- 
tributed to  the  dedication  and  vision  of 
Mrs.  Marcos,  a  remarkable  woman  in  her 
own  right  who  is  tremendously  popular 
among  the  people  and  an  invaluable  as- 
set to  her  husband. 

We  found  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  an  exemplar  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  democracy  in  Asia,  enjoying  a  way 
of  life  which  needs  and  deserves  our 
continuing  stipport.  Their  government 
is  modeled  on  our  own.  and  their  liberties 
are  patterned  on  the  example  we  set 
during  the  period  when  the  United  States 
governed  the  Philippines.  Thus  we  have 
an  endtuing  legacy  in  this  Pacific  nation, 
probably  the  one  country  in  Asia  that  is 
most  like  our  own  and  which  is  still 
struggling  against  insurrectionary  forces 
for  its  survival.  Not  the  least  of  the 
Philippines'  assets  are  their  gracious 
President  and  First  Lady  whose  zeal  to 
serve  their  people  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  sets  a  high  example  for  us  all. 

We  learned  in  the  Philippines  what 
we  had  in  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
previously,  that  growing  advancing  na- 
tions on  the  periphery  of  the  Asian 
mainland  still  rely  heavily  on  American 
material  and  moral  support.  I  came 
away  convinced  that  any  diminution  of 
our  commitment  to  these  free  emerging 
nations  aith  which  we  have  had  such 
enduring  good  relations  would  be  a 
tragic  blow  to  tlie  spread  of  self-determi- 
nation and  freedom  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Our  ongoing  commitment  to  our 
friends  is  urgently  dealred  and  deeply 
needed    It  is  my  ronvktton  that  Amer- 


ican foreign  policy  vis-a-\is  Asia  needs 
to  change  with  the  times  to  reflect  new 
realities  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  main- 
tain the  diplomatic  and  person-to- 
person  closeness  with  our  allies  that 
characterized  our  2-week  trip.  We  have 
no  better  friends  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  an  abiding  moral 
commitment  to  help  strengthen  these 
f  reedom-lo\ing  peoples  who  look  so  much 
to  us  for  guidance  and  suwxjrt.  Our 
national  Interests  and  their  are  closely 
intertwined. 


POSITIVE  ACTION  TO  INSURE  THE 
RETENTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
IS  ESSENTIAL. 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  weis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon,  on  July  15th,  annotmced 
his  intention  to  visit  Red  China  he  ini- 
tiated what  is  in  fact  a  very  profound 
and  very  dramatic  turn  in  American  pol- 
icy in  Asia.  Although  the  President  said 
that  this  action  was  not  being  taken  at 
the  expense  of  any  of  our  allies,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  very  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  trip  itself  constituted  very 
severe  damage  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  its  ability  to  retain  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  also  to  Japan 
and  to  the  cordial  relationships  we  have 
built  up  with  Japan  in  the  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  H.  Just  the  mere 
siuTjrlse  announcement  of  the  Peking 
visit  served  to  pull  the  rug  sharply  from 
under  Premier  Sato,  the  strongest  and 
most  prominent  pro-American  political 
leader  in  Japan  today,  and  who  can  only 
be  replaced  by  individuals  much  more 
hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  favor  the  effort  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  Red  China, 
and  have  said  so  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, I  must  say  that  as  one  who  has 
been  a  student  of  Asian  policy  for  near- 
ly 30  years,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
implications  of  what  Is  obviously  a  major 
switch  underway  in  our  Asian  policy  and 
the  consequences  of  some  of  the  changes 
that  are  now  occurring. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
because  this  major  policy  shift  is  taking 
place  without  any  substantial  discussion 
or  debate,  either  here  In  the  Congress  or 
In  the  news  media,  and,  speaking  fraiik- 
ly.  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  also  taking 
place  without  any  clear  idea  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  as  to  exactly  where 
we  axe  headed  or  what  are  likdy  to  be 
the  long-range  implications  of  this  pol- 
icy. 

As  far  as  the  Congress  is  concenied. 
the  absence  of  debate  is  perhaps  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  outset  the  Republican  members 
were  directed  by  the  President  to  say 
nothing  about  his  Chinese  trip  at  all  and 
they  have,  most  of  them,  complied  very 
meekly  and  completely.  Aa  far  as  the 
Democrats  are  oonoeniad.  most  o<  the 
leading  Democrats  have  long  been  criU- 
cal  or  Mr.  Nixon  booauw  they  fdt  be  vas 
being  too  tough  In  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munistA  any«-ay.  so  that  now  that  he  has 
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wa.s  ihe  major  theme  of  all  meetings  b»^- 
tween  our  delegation  and  Korean  offl- 
rlals.  It  was  Impressed  upon  u-s  that  de- 
fense needs  continue  to  occupy  a  ma.'or 
part  of  South  Korea's  resources  and  that 
continued  American  military  assistan?e 
is  vital  to  allow  further  economic  devel- 
opment Discu-ssioixs  also  touched  on  the 
passible  imposition  of  American  trade 
restrictions  that  might  limit  Korea's 
growing  expxjrt  trade 

A  highlight  of  our  Korean  visit  was  a 
private  conversation  between  myself  and 
President  Park  Chung  Hee,  following 
wlilch  President  Park  met  with  the  en- 
iirf  delegation  m  the  Blue  House.  Presi- 
dent Park,  now  m  his  third  term,  is 
given  much  of  the  credit  for  South  Ko- 
reas  dramatic  progre.ss.  and  I  had  the 
opi)ortunlty  once  again  to  note  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  statesmanship 
which  make  him  such  an  effective  leader 
of  his  people  and  nation. 

Not  the  least  of  Hie  gestures  of  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  toward  us  was  the 
awarding  of  an  honoiary  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  degree  to  my  wife  by  Ewha 
Women's  University,  believed  to  be  the 
largest  women's  university  in  the  world 
and  a  major  contributor  to  the  nearly 
universal  literacy  of  the  Korean  people. 

Another  noteworthy  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  visit  to  the  Paiiniunjom  truce 
meeting  .site,  where  continuing  border 
incidents  illiLstrate  the  unea.sy  peace  pre- 
vailing between  the  two  Koreas.  We  had 
been  advised  of  the  deep  concern  over 
the  recent  withdrawal  of  20.000  Ameri- 
can troops  from  South  Korea,  but  we 
saw  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  man- 
ning the  l.'io-mile  demilitarized  zone  (at- 
testing to  their  growing  ability  to  defend 
their  country  from  the  threat  from  North 
Korea. 

In  both  editorial  comment  dui-ing  oiu 
stay  and  in  talks  with  Republic  of  Korea 
officials  we  foiuid  an  acceptance  of  llie 
opening  of  dialog  between  the  United 
Slates  and  mainland  Cliina  but  deep  con- 
(  ern  tliat  such  talks  might  have  unfore- 
seen effects  on  our  relations  with  our 
South  Korean  allies.  I  expressed  my  own 
conviction  that  the  United  States  would 
not  abandon  the  interests  of  South  Korea 
in  the  formulation  of  a  new  Asian  foreign 
policy,  and  I  feel  certain  tiiat  I  reflect 
the  sentiment-s  of  the  entire  delectation 
In  my  belief  that  bulwarking  the  security 
of  South  Korea  until  it  attains  self-suf- 
ficiency in  the  coming  years  should  be  a 
cornerstone  of  our  policy  vis-a-vis  that 
nation.  Several  Members  of  our  delega- 
tion had  in  fact  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  Korean  war.  and  tlieir  pre.sence  in 
South  Korea  as  officiiil  representatives  of 
the  Congress  was  a  reminder  of  oiu-  deep 
involvement  iti  and  commitment  to  the 
survival  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Those  of  as  who  had  been  in  Korea 
only  2  years  before  noticed  the  abundant 
.signs  of  progress  over  that  short  interval. 
New  liighways.  building  construction,  and 
nver  development — indeed  South  Korea's 
rapid  advance  toward  modernization  has 
been  called  the  Miracle  on  the  Han — 
were  the  most  evident. 

We  were  impressed  not  only  with  Uie 
economic  advancement  of  this  allied  na- 
tion but  also  with  encouraging  signs  that 
participatory  democracy  is  a  reality 
there.  In  it^  luilcauneral  Natioxial  Assem- 


bly of  204  seats.  89  are  held  by  a  \.igor- 
ous  opposition  party,  a  clear  sign  of  tlie 
viability  of  democracy  and  freedom  m 
this  country  of  32  million  people.  We 
left  wltli  high  hopes  for  the  future  of 
this  progressive  Republic,  and  the  mu- 
tual sentiments  of  our  meetuigs  were 
sununcd  up  m  a  joint  communique  re- 
leased before  our  departure 

The  Speaker  of  tlie  United  States  Hoisse  of 
Representatives.  Carl  Alt>ert,  and  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Hotuie  of  Representatives  vis- 
ited the  Republic  of  Korea  from  August  9  to 
13  at  the  invitation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea This  was  the  third  such  meeting  of  par- 
liamentarians of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  meetings  were  inau- 
gurated when  a  United  States  delegation  vis- 
ited Korea  in  March  1969.  This  initial  ex- 
change was  followed  by  a  visit  of  Republic  of 
Korea  Assemblymen  to  Washington  In  July 
of  the  ssune  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  National  Assembly.  Speaker 
Palk  extended  a  sincere  and  WBtrm  welcome 
to  the  U.S.  Congressional  Delegation. 

The  United  Slates  and  Korean  legislators 
held  discussions  and  exchanged  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  of  mutual  Interest. 
These  exchanges  were  beneficial  and  enabled 
each  side  to  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
those  matters  which  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  other. 

The  delegations  dl.scussed  the  new  Inter- 
national developments  aimed  at  lessening 
tensions  In  Asia.  They  agreed  that  efforts  to 
reduce  tension  In  the  Korean  Peninsula 
should  continue  to  be  made  while  recognizing 
the  dlfflcultles  Involved  In  view  of  the  l>el- 
llgerent  attitude  of  the  North  Korean  com- 
munists. 

Both  delegations  took  note  of  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  seek  rapproche- 
ment in  Asia  without  abandoning  old 
friends,  and  to  maintain  Its  comjnltments  In 
the  region. 

The  American  delegation  was  Impressed  by 
the  seriousness  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovernment  and  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of 
self-reliance  In  the  defense  of  their  freedom. 
The  United  States  delegation  assured  the  Ko- 
reans of  the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  Us  support  of  these  Korean 
endeavors. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion were  greatly  Impressed  by  the  progress 
and  development  evident  everywhere  they 
visited.  They  expressed  their  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  by  the  people 
of  Korea. 

Speaker  Albert  expressed  his  intention  to 
invUe  a  Korean  delegation  to  visit  the 
United  States  at  an  appropriate  date. 

Our  next  stay,  in  Taiwan,  was  brief 
but  timely.  We  were  the  fir-^t  official 
American  delegation  to  visit  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  since  President  Nixon's  Pe- 
king announcement.  Editorials  in  Tai- 
wan's major  newspapers  speculated  be- 
fore our  arrival  on  what  light  we  would 
shed  on  the  new  administration  policy 
toward  mainland  Cliina.  and  they  were 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  opposition  to 
the  President's  proposed  trip  while  at 
the  same  time  affirming  their  faith  in 
continued  good  relations  between  our 
two   nations. 

The  latter  theme  dominated  the  2 
days  of  con.stant  meetings  between  our 
delesiation  and  the  top  officials  of  every 
branch  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Oov- 
emment.  In  addition  to  a  detailed  ix>lltl- 
cal  and  economic  briefing  conducted  by 


.A.mba.ssador  McConaughy  at  tlie  Em- 
bassy, our  program  included  discussions 
with  Vice  Premier  Cliiang  Ching-kiw 
and  other  high-ranking  members  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  were  also  the 
guests  of  the  legislative  Yuan.  Taiwan's 
counterpart  to  Congress,  which  I  had 
been  invited  to  address.  The  text  of  my 
brief  remarks  follows: 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  Legislative 
Yuan  of  the  Republic  of  China,  my  col- 
leagues who  have  accompanied  me : 

First  of  all.  may  I  express  on  behalf  of 
our  entire  delegation  our  gratitude  for  the 
invitation  we  received  several  weeks  a^o 
formally,  and  many  months  ago  Informally, 
to  visit  your  Republic. 

Our  Invitation,  both  formal  and  informal, 
preceded  by  a  considerable  period  the  events 
which  seem  to  concern  you  most  at  the  pres- 
ent   time. 

We  accepted  your  invitation  to  come  here 
as  friends  visiting  your  legislative  body  and 
your  Republic,  and  the  people  of  your  Re- 
public, as  friends  The  fact  tliat  there  have 
transpired  events  of  which  we  had  no  knowl- 
edge at  that  lime  has  not  changed  our  pur- 
pose We  come  today  not  to  lessen,  but  to 
.strengthen  the  friendship  between  tlie  Re- 
public of  China  and  tl.e  United  States  of 
America. 

We  will  not — and  on  this  1  speak  as  the 
elected  leader  of  the  people's  body  of  the 
government — v.e  will  not  abandon  old 
friends. 

We  have  treaties  with,  and  commitments 
to.  this  Republic:  we  will  never  shirk  from 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  defend  the  cen- 
tral history  of  my  country.  Prom  the  time 
George  Washington  raised  his  first  sword. 
we  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  freedom  among  men. 

In  recent  decades  and  In  the  Paclflc.  we 
have  a  new  commitment.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment not  only  to  the  obligations  that  we 
have  made,  not  only  to  our  national  security, 
not  only  to  the  principles  In  which  we  be- 
lieve, but  to  the  nearly  100.000  American 
boys  who  have  died  for  freedom  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  since  World  War  II. 

Although  it  is  well  known  in  my  country, 
and  probably  well  known  among  you.  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  I  be- 
long to  different  polltlcnl  parties,  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  Is  con- 
trolled by  one  of  our  great  partie.s.  .several  of 
whose  members  are  In  this  delegation  with 
me,  the  President  has  autliorlzed  me — at  a 
breakfast  on  the  day  when  we  left  tlie  United 
States — to  give  my  reassurance,  and  his  reas- 
surance that  we  will  not  forget  our  commit- 
ments and  that  we  will  not  abandon  old 
friends. 

We  are  Impressed  by  what  we  have  seen. 
We  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
your  latx>r  and  your  sklll.s  you  have  converted 
an  economy  that  was  basically  lagging  to  one 
with  one  of  the  strongest  general  growth 
periods  found  aiiywliere  In  the  world  during 
!!ie  last  fpw  years  You  have  converted  an 
i.sland  with  limited  re.source.s  to  the  show- 
place  of  the  world  so  fur  as  economic  growth 
and  educational  opportunities  for  your  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  For  this,  we  congratulate 
you 

More  than  thai,  we  congratulate  you  on 
the  resolution  which  you  ha\e  shown,  the 
cliaractcr  which  you  have  displayed  during 
the  unsettled  years  which  have  followed 
World  War  II 

And  may  I  add  ::.  ooncluslon,  that  a-s  a  fel- 
low legislator  who  must  be  responsible  to 
those  whom  he  represents,  and  as  a  fellow 
believer  In  the  principle  of  human  freedom 
I  am  grateful,  as  are  ail  of  my  colleagues,  for 
the  hospitality  which  you  have  ahown  u.s 
May  our  friendship  endure  forever. 

Tlie   delegation    was   also   honored    to 
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meet  vrtth  President  and  Madame  Chiang 
Kai-shek  at  their  summer  residence  near 
Taipei.  The  Generalissimo,  now  84  years 
old.  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  and 
he  artlculattHi  his  country's  hopes  for  the 
future  by  tracing  Sino- American  rela- 
tions back  to  the  tum-of-the-century  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  wliich 
prevented  the  partitioning  of  China  by 
European  colonial  powers.  We  in  turn 
affirmed  American  friendship  for  tlie 
Chinese  people  and  our  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  such  longtime 
friends  would  not  be  .sacrificed  as  a  part 
of  any  new  Asian  r>olicy.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive meeting  with  the  Generalissimo, 
who  has  been  on  the  center  stage  of 
world  history  for  half  a  century  and  who 
has  outlived  his  contemporaries — Roose- 
velt. Churchill,  and  Stalin  with  whom  he 
shared  the  making  of  great  decisions. 

We  weie  also  impressed  by  the  evident 
affluence  and  busy  commerce  in  Taip>ei. 
Nationalist  China'.'^  foreign  trade  now  ex- 
ceeds $3  billion  a  year,  with  an  annual 
economic  growth  rate  of  10  percent  that 
enabled  us  to  terminate  American  eco- 
nomic aid  in  1965  after  more  than  $1.5 
billion  in  grants  and  loans  had  helped 
put  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  road  to 
self-sufficiency.  What  was  primarily  an 
agiicultural  economy  two  decades  ago 
has  shifted  dramatically  to  an  industrial 
base,  with  chemicals,  electronics,  plas- 
tics, and  textiles  contributing  75  percent 
of  Taiwan's  exports  for  a  $34  million 
trade  surplus  in  1970.  The  vit;or  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  are  a  credit  to  them  and  the  cru- 
cial factors  in  the  country's  having  pro- 
gressed so  remarkably  in  such  a  short 
time. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  were  cordial 
and  thoughtful  hosts,  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  press  conference  departure 
statement  .simuned  up  llie  sentiments  of 
our  entire  delegation: 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  graclotis  hospi- 
tality afforded  our  delegation  throughout 
our  visit  to  the  Republic  of  China.  We  are 
honored  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  so  many  leading  flgiires  of  your 
country  and  are  particularly  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  having  been  received  by  President 
and  Madame  Chiang. 

Our  visit  here  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people  and  your  kind  and  cour- 
teous treatment  of  us  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing vitality  and  strength  of  the  long- 
standing ties  of  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples  and  countries  I  have  taken  the  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  to  reaffirm  our  full  com- 
mitment to  the  strength  of  our  alliance  and 
to  the  active  defense  of  freedom  In  Asia. 

We  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  Republic  of  China  In  building 
a  modern,  prosperous,  and  harmonious  so- 
ciety. This  great  achievement  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  your  lead- 
ership We  return  to  the  United  States  with 
renewed  admiration  for  the  dedicated  lead- 
ers and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Clilna  and 
with  confidence  In  the  durability  of  the  ties 
that  bind  us  together  as  peoples  and  na- 
tions. 

Our  third  stop  on  the  itinerary  was 
Hong  Kong,  which  was  included  for  the 
mast  authoritative  briefings  available  in 
that  part  of  tlie  world  from  the  China 
experts  assigned  to  our  consulate.  We 
also  .sought  information  on  the  reputed 
heavy  narcotics  traffic  through  the  port 
of  this  teeming  commercial  center,  and 
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several  Members  had  planned  a  flight 
into  Vietnam  for  the  same  purpose  Other 
arrangements  were  being  made  for  visits 
to  the  border  of  China,  but  most  of  these 
activities  were  canceled  out  by  the  ar- 
rival in  force  of  T>'phoon  Rose  and  the 
subsequent  shutting  down  of  most  trans- 
portation services. 

On  August  17  we  arrived  at  Manila 
International  Airport  where  we  were 
welcomed  by  my  counterpart  in  the 
Philippines.  Speaker  Conielio  Villareal, 
and  other  government  dignitaries.  I 
found  the  traditional  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
to  be  as  great  as  I  remembered  it  from 
several  prior  visits.  The  fact  that  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Marcos  invited  some  of 
us  to  be  their  guests  in  the  Malacanang 
Palace  was  evidence  of  the  closeness  they 
stUl  feel  toward  us.  Alone  among  the 
countries  of  the  western  Pacific  area,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  at  one 
time  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  tenitory. 

President  Marcos  and  the  First  Lady 
took  a  complete  day  off  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  escort  our  group  to  historic 
Corregidor  and  Bataan.  where  Filipino- 
American  relations  had  been  cemented 
in  blood  and  sacrifice,  and  it  was  es- 
liecially  poignant  to  listen  to  President 
Marcos  discuss  those  tragic  events  in 
which  he  was  a  participant.  We  ■Rcre 
accompanied  on  this  trip  by  many  of 
our  host  cotmtry's  Senators,  Congress- 
men, and  Cabinet  ministers,  enabling 
us  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  of 
mutual  interest,  including  problems  con- 
nected with  U.S.  military  bases,  tratde 
agreements,  and  Asian  political  develop- 
ments. 

During  our  3 -day  stay  we  were  also 
shown  some  of  the  cultural  projects  at- 
tributed to  the  dedication  and  vision  of 
Mrs.  Marcos,  a  remarkable  woman  in  her 
owTi  right  who  is  tremendously  popular 
among  the  people  and  aii  invaluable  as- 
set  to  her  husband. 

We  found  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  an  exemplar  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  democracy  in  Asia,  enjoyiiog  a  way 
of  life  which  needs  and  deserves  oiu- 
continuing  support.  Their  government 
is  modeled  on  our  own.  and  Uieir  liberties 
are  patterned  on  the  example  we  .set 
during  the  period  when  the  United  States 
governed  the  Philippines.  Thus  we  have 
an  enduring  legacy  in  this  Pacific  nation, 
l^robably  the  one  country  in  Asia  that  is 
most  like  our  own  and  which  is  still 
struggling  apainst  insurrectionary  forces 
for  its  surnval  Not  the  least  of  the 
Philippines'  a.ssets  are  their  gracious 
President  and  First  Lady  whose  zeal  to 
serve  their  people  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  sets  a  liigh  example  for  us  all 

We  learned  in  the  Plulippines  what 
we  liad  in  Soutii  Korea  and  Taiwan 
previously,  that  growing  advancing  na- 
tions on  the  ijeriphery  of  the  Asian 
mainland  still  rely  hea\ily  on  American 
material  and  moral  support.  I  came 
away  conrinced  that  any  diminution  of 
our  commitment  to  these  free  emerging 
nations  with  which  we  have  had  such 
enduring  good  relations  would  be  a 
tragic  blow  to  tlie  spread  of  self-deternu- 
n.ition  and  freedom  m  that  part  of  Uie 
world.  Our  ongoing  commitment  to  our 
friends  is  uigeiUly  de-sired  and  deeply 
needed    It  is  my  conviction  that  Anier- 


icEin  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Asia  needs 
to  change  with  the  times  to  reflect  new 
realities  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  main- 
tain the  diplomatic  and  person-to- 
person  claseness  with  our  allies  that 
characterized  our  2-week  trip.  We  have 
no  better  friends  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  an  abiding  moral 
commitment  to  help  strengthen  these 
freedom-loving  peoples  who  look  so  much 
to  us  for  guidance  and  support.  Our 
national  interests  and  their  are  closely 
intertwined 


POSITIVE  ACTION  TO  INSURE  THE 
RETENTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
IS  ESSENTIAL. 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon,  on  July  15th,  annotmccd 
his  intention  to  visit  Red  China  he  ini- 
tiated what  is  in  fact  a  very  profound 
and  very  dramatic  turn  in  American  pol- 
icy in  Asia.  Although  the  President  said 
that  this  action  was  not  being  taken  at 
the  expense  of  any  of  our  allies,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  very  announce- 
ment of  the  trip  itself  constituted  very 
severe  damage  to  the  Republic  of  China 
and  its  abihty  to  retain  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  also  to  Japan 
and  to  the  cordial  relationships  we  ha\e 
built  up  witJi  Japan  in  the  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Just  the  mere 
surprise  announcement  of  the  Peking 
visit  served  to  pull  the  rug  sharplj'  from 
under  Premier  Sato,  the  strongest  and 
most  prominent  pro- American  political 
leader  in  Japan  today,  and  who  can  only 
be  replaced  by  indi\1duals  much  more 
hostile  to  the  Unit-ed  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wliile  I  favor  the  effort  to 
get  better  acquainted  wiUi  Red  China, 
and  have  said  so  on  a  nimiber  of  oc- 
casions. I  must  say  tJiat  as  one  who  has 
been  a  student  of  Asian  policy  for  near- 
ly 30  years.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
implications  of  what  is  obviously  a  major 
switch  underway  in  our  Asian  policy  and 
the  consequences  of  some  of  the  clianges 
that  are  now  occurring 

Moreover.  Mi .  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
because  tliis  major  policy  sliift  is  taking 
place  without  any  substantial  discussion 
or  debate,  either  here  in  the  Congress  or 
in  the  news  media,  and.  speaking  frank- 
ly, as  far  as  I  can  see.  it  is  also  taking 
place  without  any  clear  idea  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  as  to  exactly  where 
we  are  headed  or  wliat  aie  likely  to  be 
the  long-range  implications  of  this  pol- 
icy. 

As  far  as  tlie  Congress  is  coiicerned, 
the  absence  of  debate  is  perliape  ex- 
plained in  iJart  by  Uie  fact  Uiat  at  tl-ie 
\ery  outset  tlie  RepubUcan  members 
were  directed  by  tlie  President  to  say 
notliing  about  his  Chinese  uip  at  all  and 
they  have,  most  of  them,  complied  veiT 
meekly  and  completely.  As  far  as  llie 
Democrats  are  concerned,  raott  of  the 
leading  Democrats  liave  long  been  criti- 
cal of  Mr  NixcKi  because  they  felt  he  was 
being  too  tough  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists anyw  ay   so  that  now  that  he  has 
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suddenly  done  an  about  face  with  respect 
to  the  Communist  Chinese  they  find 
tliemselves  blocked  from  saying  anything 
critical,  although  I  think  it  is  obvious  to 
almost  everybody  that  this  major  switch 
ill  policy  has  not  been  carefully  thought 
through,  and  in  spite  of  its  sweeping 
Implications,  is  being  improvised  and  de- 
veloped on  a  strictly  day-to-day.  catch- 
as-catch-can  basis. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  President's  an- 
nouncement was  made  invitations  were 
extended  to  a  number  of  members  of  the 
House  to  meet  with  Dr.  Kissinger  to  be 
briefed  on  what  was  projected  for  this 
tour  in  the  Par  East.  But  then  suddenly 
this  invitation  was  withdrawn — pre- 
sumably becaiuse  Dr  KLsslnser  was  suf- 
fering from  another  stomach  up)set — ■ 
and  it  has  never  been  renewed,  so  that 
Congress  remains  totally  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  is  projected  or  exactly  what  the 
administration  really  has  in  mind  from 
a  long-range  point  of  view. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
partisan  or  picayune  in  any  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  record  shows  that  I 
have  supported  the  President  more 
strongly  on  questions  of  Far  Eastern 
military  and  foreign  policy  than  prob- 
ably any  other  member  of  my  party  in 
either  this  House  or  the  other  body.  What 
concerns  me  here,  however,  is  that  we 
are  getting  into  something  whose  depth 
I  do  not  think  we  really  appreciate  and 
one  can  only  remain  silent  under  these 
circumstances  at  the  peril  of  his  country. 

Consider  this  fact  for  example:  here  we 
are  disrupting  and  perhaps  permanently 
damaging  our  relationships  with  two  very 
important  and  powerful  allies.  Japan  and 
Nationalist  China,  with  whom  we  have 
worked  and  cooperated  for  more  than  25 
years,  and  all  of  this  in  the  interests  of  a 
casual  and  still  lU-deflned  effort  to  es- 
tablish some  kind  of  harmony  with  a  na- 
tion that  not  only  has  been  a  sworn 
enemy  of  ours  for  more  than  20  years,  but 
is  still  so  secretive,  so  unpredictable,  and 
so  unstable  that  for  the  past  2  weeks 
It  has  been  tied  up  in  the  throes  of  a 
Rrave  national  crisis  and  yet  no  one  on 
the  outside  still  has  the  slightest  idea 
about  what  is  going  on.  Yet  simply  to  visit 
this  kind  of  a  country  at  some  future 
date  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
stroying relationships  that  have  been 
carefully  built  up  and  nurtured  in  the 
past.  What  kind  of  a  rational  swap  is 
that.  I  ask? 

Although  our  Government  is  already 
on  record  In  support  of  giving  the  Chinese 
seat  in  the  Security  Council  to  the  Com- 
munists, this  agreement  is  part  of  an 
overall  "package"  resolution  that  also 
provides  for  retaining  the  membership  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  so-called  two-China  policy. 

Current  reports  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, however,  suggest  that  the  part  of 
the  American  resolution  dealing  with  the 
retention  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  In 
the  General  Assembly  may  be  In  trouble. 
If  It  falls  when  put  to  a  vote,  then 
clearly  the  package  deal  Is  off.  and  we 
are  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  see  fit.  If  our 
persuasive  efforts  prove  Inadequate  to 
retain  the  Nationalist  Government  in  the 
General  Assembly,  we  still  have  the  power 
to  block  any  change  In  membership  In 
the  Security  Council  with  our  veto  and 
we  certainly  ought  to  use  It 


This  will  help  take  care  of  the  damage 
we  have  done.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  our  faith- 
ful friends  and  allies  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  by  the  announcement  of  our 
projected  overtures  to  Pekmg.  But  what 
about  our  ally  in  Japan?  I  believe  that 
regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  China 
question,  the  United  States  ought  also 
to  propose  Japan  as  a  new  pennanent 
member,  meaning  a  veto  power,  in  the 
United   Nations   Security   Council. 

Not  only  would  tlvis  step  be  a  good 
deal  more  in  accord  with  the  real  .situa- 
tion that  presently  exists  in  Asia,  but  it 
would  also  have  the  virtue  of  going  a 
major  part  of  the  way  toward  restoring 
some  of  the  very  grave  damage  that  has 
occurred  to  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions since  the  July  15  anouncement  by 
the  President  of  his  trip  to  Peking. 

I  beUeve  Japan  is  entitled  to  a  penna- 
nent seat  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  because  she  is  the  third  greatest 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  and  far 
more  than  Red  China  is  the  real  Asian 
sup€iT3ower  today  and  in  the  future.  The 
real  key  to  peace  and  stability  In  Asia 
lies  far  more  in  a  healthy  and  a  produc- 
tive relationship  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  Japan  than  it  docs  in  our 
relations  with  Red  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons  have  al- 
ready pwlnted  out  the  risk  that  we  are 
rumiing  in  having  delivered  two  very 
severe  blows  to  Japan  within  the  past 
couple  of  months.  Necessary  as  either  one 
of  them  may  have  been  we  cannot  allow 
our  relations  with  Japan  to  deteriorate. 
I  believe  we  must  act  and  act  quickly  to 
restore  those  relationships,  and  action 
within  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil to  give  Japan  a  permanent  veto  power 
there  would  not  only  be  a  positive  gesture 
toward  Japan,  even  more  helpful  than 
the  President's  visit  to  the  Emperor  In 
Alaska,  but  It  would  also  serve  to  restore 
some  of  the  balance  in  the  Security 
Council  that  is  needed  as  far  as  Asian 
nations  are  concerned. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  that  apr>eared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  by  Evans  and 
Novak : 
[From   the  Washington   Poet.   Oct.   4.    1971] 

Rdwi.AND  Evans  and  Robert   Novak — 
jAPA.vs  Ominous  Puti^re 

Tokyo  -  The  most  ominous  development 
In  this  tran.Kltlon  period  of  Japanese  history 
l.s  the  success  of  Communist  China,  unwit- 
tingly assisted  by  President  Nixon's  sudden 
shlft.s  of  policy.  In  l.solatlng  and  dividing 
Japan. 

With  astonl.shlng  speed.  China  has  nr  -ed 
two  primary  objectives:  souring  the  US - 
Japanese  relationship  and  creating  internal 
cleavages  In  Japan,  thereby  threatening  po- 
litical arr.Tngements  prevailing  since  World 
War  II  The  short-term  Impact  may  well  be 
Japanese  accommodations  with  China,  which 
is  precisely  what  Peking  wants.  But  the  long- 
er-term possibility  has  revived  Japanese  na- 
tlonallKm  In  a  form  nobody  can  now  accu- 
rately predict. 

Both  the  short-term  and  long-term  pros- 
pects obviously  Imperil  US.  Interests  In 
the  Western  Pacific,  pointing  up  the  Imbal- 
ance of  Mr  Nixon's  policies  While  preoc- 
cupied with  a  romantic  China  courtship  that 
cannot  be  consummated  for  many  years,  lie 
has  neglected  the  vital  U  8.  relationship  with 
Japan.  Indeed.  Mr.  Nixon  has  given  prece- 
dence to  China,  still  an  undeveloped  giant. 
over  Japan,  an  economic  superpower  vastly 
more  Important  than  China  In  today's  world 


Actually,  China's  charges  of  Japanese  mili- 
tarism are  pure  propaganda.  Japan  spends 
only  0  8  per  cent  of  Its  gross  national  product 
on  defen.se.  and  any  Increase  would  be  ma.«- 
slvely  unpop>ilar  here.  The  recent  midair 
collision  of  an  airliner  and  a  military  Jet 
trainer  was  followed  by  the  government  ban- 
ning military  training  flights  for  two  months, 
an  antl-mllitary  gesture  unthinkable  In 
Washington.  Mo.scow  or  Pelclng. 

What  really  underlies  Premier  Chou  Eu- 
lal  a  a.ssa\ilts  on  Japan  Is  big  power  rivalry. 
Much  more  quickly  than  Wa.shlnglon.  Peking 
ha.s  perceived  Japan's  return  as  a  world 
power  To  neutralize  that  power,  the  Chinese 
are  sowing  discord  between  Japanese  and 
Americans  as  well  as  between  Japanese  and 
Japane.se  Washington,  seemingly  unaware  of 
the  high  stakes  game,  responds  by  nagging 
Japan  about  textile-Imports,  The  res\ilt  here: 
antl-.\merlcan  resentment  and  mass  demands 
for  closer  relations  with  China 

Accordingly.  Premier  Elsaku  Sato,  perhaps 
the  last  unequivocally  pro-American  pi.  war 
leader  here,  may  lose  office  long  before  his 
s<heduled  retirement  a  year  hence.  What's 
more.  Sato  has  been  so  damaged  by  China  s 
attacks  on  him  and  by  the  new  Nixon  poli- 
cies that  he  may  be  unable  to  name  lUs 
successor  For  once,  Japan  does  not  know 
who  Its  next  Premier  will  he.  opening  the 
d(3or  to  potential  Instability  unprecedented 
since  the  tragic  1930s. 

The  situation  Is  underscored  by  Sato's  re- 
cent decision,  under  Intense  Washington 
pressure,  to  co-sponsor  US.  resolutions  re- 
taining Taiwan's  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
Sato  acted  against  the  political  consensus, 
highly  unusual  In  Japan,  and  against  the  bel- 
ter Judgment  of  his  chosen  successor.  Foreign 
Minister  Takeo  Pukuda,  He  thereby  hurt 
Fukuda's  chances  against  his  chief  rival 
w^llhln  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
Pa-sayshl  Ohlra,  who  advocates  closer  ties 
with  Peking. 

In  this  political  climate  Japanese  are  pon- 
dering what  response  to  inake  If  the  US, 
totally  withdraws  lu  military  power  from 
Asia,  Considering  the  vulnerability  of  the 
densely  populated  Tokyo  megalopolis  t  i 
Chinese  nuclear  attack,  many  here  feel  the 
only  choice  Is  to  accommodate  to  Peking's 
demands 

But  Japan's  fearful  uncertainty,  now  a 
force  for  accommodations  with  China,  might 
well  change  In  the  future  to  anger  and  a 
new  Japanese  nationalism  The  danger  covild 
come  when  the  present  gmeratlon  of  Japa- 
nese leaders,  the  last  w  th  deep  personal 
recollections  of  World  WaV  II.  have  gone. 

This  was  vividly  brought  home  to  us  when 
a  Japane.se  official,  assuming  national  guilt 
for  the  war.  asserted  the  futility  of  military 
armaments  today.  His  younger  aide  was  silent 
\intll  the  otHclal  left,  then  told  us:  "I  don't 
agree.  Those  of  us  under  60  do  not  feel  guilt 
and  do  not  rule  out  the  option  of  rearma- 
ment. If  the  Americans  leave  the  Par  E^st," 

Antl-mlUtarlst  thougii  It  Is  now,  Japan 
certainly  has  the  nucleus  for  rearmament. 
The  240.000-member  armed  forces  contain  a 
superb  ofllcer  corps.  Instead  of  buying  Amer- 
ican. Japan  Is  developing  lis  own  military 
technology.  Including  space  and  civilian  nu- 
clear programs,  providing  the  basics  for  nu- 
clear missilery. 

The  real  question  is  the  durability  of  Ja- 
pans  post-war  democratic  Institutions  Will 
the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  and  the  polit- 
ical systems  generally,  their  stability  shaken 
by  U,8,  and  Chinese  policies,  gradually  lo.se 
the  confidence  of  Japan?  Even  now,  police 
ofnclals  say  privately  that  they  could  easily 
handle  leftist  terrorlstB  were  It  not  for  the 
democratic  constitution  Imposed  on  Japan 
by  the  Amerlcanji — thoughts  that  never 
would  have  been  expressed  just  weeks  ago 

It  is,  then,  entirely  possible  for  Chou  En- 
lal's  anti-Japanese  propaganda  to  become  a 
self-fulfllUng  prophecy  unless  Washington 
belatedly  recognizes  that  vastly  more  than 
textile   Imports  are   at   stake   here    In   brief, 
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Japan,  dwarfing  China  In  terms  of  US  self- 
interest,  ought  to  be  Mr  Nixon's  first  pri- 
ority In  the  Orient. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

<Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  a.sked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  lake  note  of  Amenca'.s 
great  accompU.shment.s  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 

Tlic  people  who  daily  endeavor  to  make 
America  great  represent  a  conglomerate 
of  backgrounds  and  family  origins.  One 
third  of  the  Nation,  or  75  million  per- 
sons, identify  tliem.selves  with  one  of 
seven  ethnic  groups.  Tliose  of  English 
and  German  origin  are  most  numerou.'^. 
with  each  comprising  about  one-tenth  of 
U.S.  population.  There  are  about  11  mil- 
lion foreign  born  living  in  the  United 
States 


DEPARTMENT  OF  L-^BOR  S  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  REOR- 
GANIZING 

<Mr.  ROUSH  a.'^kcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,! 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  .stating 
tliat  the  administration  was  "reorganiz- 
ing" the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  What  tliat  euphe- 
mi.sm  apparently  means  is  that  the  ex- 
perienced career  economi.sts  now  serving 
there  are  to  be  displaced  by  handpicked 
political  appointees  who  can,  apparently, 
con.strue  labor  data  so  as  to  reflect  more 
perfectly  the  Nixon  administration's 
rosy  forecasts.  In  short,  the  administra- 
tion ha.s  now  decided  to  use  the  stati.stics 
coming  from  that  division  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  man  Andrew  Lang  described 
who  " — uses  stati.stics  as  a  diiuiken  man 
uses  lamp  posts —for  supixjrt  rather 
tiian  illumination.  " 

I  question  the  \alue  of  such  gerry- 
mandered statistics  from  this  point  on 
For  fiscal  1972,  Congress  appropriated 
$35,500,000  for  this  Bureau,  and  there 
l.s  now  in  the  mill  an  administration  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  in  the  amount 
of  $1,800,000.  Of  what  value  is  thus  re- 
searcli  if,  as  we  now  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  findings  there  are  only  to  be 
used  for  political  gain? 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr,  Mitchell  i  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Boccs*,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
biLsiness, 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  lat  the 
request  of  Mr,  Barritti,  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  w  as  granted  to ; 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prenzel)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks ;  i 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  1  ho'ar.  on 
October  6, 

(The  following  Members  'at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr,  McKay  >  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:  • 

Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr,  SiKES.  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  10  minutes,  on 
October  6. 


ADJOLTINMENT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  Carey  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  H.R,  10947. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzeli  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr,  HosMER, 

Mr,  Harvey. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 

Mr,  Wyman  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Gross 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances, 

Mr.  Qlie. 

Mr,  Talcott. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  »  and  to  include 
extianeou.s  matter:  > 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GARMAT7  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Celler 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mrs  Griffiths. 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Karth. 

Mr,  Adams. 

Mr.  E>owNiNC  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Symington, 

Mr,  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Fraser, 

Mr,  Donohue  m  two  instances, 

Mr,  Wolff  in  four  instances. 

Mr,  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr  MoLLOHAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr  Carey  of  New  York 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  aiid  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8866  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  lor  other  purposes. 


Mr  McKAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn, 

Tlie  motion  wa.s  agreed  tc  ;  accordingly 
-at  2  oclcxk  and  51  minutes  p.m,',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  October  6,  1971.  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUmCATlOfiS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communication.s  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1190,  A  le;ter  from  the  sdjutani  peneral 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ot  the  United 
States,  transmuting  an  audit  report  of  the 
books  of  the  quartermaster  general  of  the 
VPW  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31 
1971,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  630,  74th  Oan- 
gress:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

1191  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Dei)artment  of  Jutitloe  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212i  a  m  28)  1 1 1  (ii  i  of  the 
Inimlgration  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the 
Coniimttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XITI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  'i'ork  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  H.R,  10575.  .K  bill  to  amend 
section  2401  of  title  28,  United  St»ites  Code 
to  extend  th^  time  for  presenting  tort  claims 
accruing  to  persons  under  legal  dlsabiiiTT 
iRept  No  92-5491  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  ihe  State  o!  the 
Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  H  R  2828  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs  Rose  Scanlo  ( Rept  No  92-544>  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  DONOHUE  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H,R  4497  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
B  Earle:  wltii  an  amendment  i  Rept  No.  92- 
545 1  Referred  to  the  Cuinmittec  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  c:  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  HR  4779  A  bill  for  the  re'ne: 
of  Nina  DanicU  with  amendments  i  Rept 
No  92-5461  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hi  ii.se 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  H  R  6739,  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Cpl,  Michael  T  Kent,  US  Marine  Corps 
Reserve;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No  92- 
547  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  FLOWERS  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S,  654  An  act  for  the  reliel  of  Frederick 
E  Keehu  (Rept,  No  93-548),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cfkllfornla: 
H.R.  1 1084.  A  bill  to  IncreMC  the  Oovern- 
ment    National    Mortgage    Association    pur- 
chase limit  In  high-cost  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  11086.  A    bin    to   prohibit    the    trans- 
portation in  other  than  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  Alaska  crude  oil  and  products  made 
therefrom;    to   the   Committee  on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Badiixo,  Mr.  BtNGMAM,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
DaiMAN,  B^.  OiBBONs,  Mr.  Halpebn, 
Mr.  Hanust,  Mr.  Hechuu  of  West 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Hickleb  of  Maseachu- 
aetW.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mat- 
SI7NACA,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  St 
OxmMAiN,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  TtER- 

NAW)  : 

H.R.  llOM.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
domestically    extracted    crude    oil,    and    any 
petroleum  products  made  from  such  oil.  un- 
less Congress  first  approves  such  exportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    BKNNFTT    (for    himself,    and 
Mr.    PisHZK.    Mr.    Ptji-ton    of    Penn- 
sylvania.  Mr.   Babimg.   Mr.   Peekins. 
Mr.    Halzt.    Mr.    Fasczi-i..    Mr.    Qttiz. 
Mr.   Dent,   Mr.   Ntx,  Mr.   Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,   Mr    Nelsen,  Mr.  Udaix. 
Mr.    GUBONs.    Mr.    Matsunaca.    tfr. 
Cabtzb,   Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Vicorito, 
Mr.   BukCKBTTBN,   Mr.   Bbinklet,   Mr. 
Oaljitanakis.  Mr.  Biacci.  Mr.  Chap- 
nu:.,     Mr.     McCobmack.     and     Mr. 
Bakxb)  : 
H.R.  11067.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  granU 
to  aaalst  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to 
carry  on  programs  to  tetu:h  moral  and  ethical 
principles:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr   EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  11068.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  mortgage 
Insurance  for  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  medical  practice  facilities  in  certain 
areas  where  there  U  a  shortage  of  doctors: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    EDWARDS   of    California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Delloms)  : 
H  R.  11089.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Camp  Parks.  Calif.,  for  northern  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  FDQUA : 
H.R.  llOBO.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  farm  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  OOODLINO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiNGEU.,  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  McClomkxt, 
Mr.     CoNTE,     Mr.     Nkdzi,     and    Mr, 
Moss)  : 
H.R.    11091.    A    bill    to   provide   additional 
funds   for  certain   wildllfe-revtoratlon   proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALEY : 
H.R.  1 1092.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconvey- 
ance   of    the    original    Indian    donors,    their 
heirs,  or  devisees,  of  lands  that  are  surplus 
to   tribal   needs,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
HR.  11093.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  11094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full    employment    and    restore    a    diversified 
production    base;     to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   stem   the   outflow 
Of    U.S.   capital,   Jobs,   technology,   and   pro- 
duction, and  far  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MIKVA: 
H.R.  11095    A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
In  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law.  and  for 
other    purpKjees:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
District  of  Oolun»bla. 

By    Mr.     PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Beoich.   Mr.   Braoemas.   Mr.   Bbasco, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  FoB- 
SYTHE.    Mr.    Hanna.    Mr.    Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hobton.  Mr. 
KcE.    Mr.    Metcalfe.    Mr.    MrrcHELL. 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.  Rangel,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  St  Gebmain.  Mr.  Schxdeb. 
and   Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  11096.   A   bill   to  promote   the   public 
welfare;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11097.    A   bill    to    amend    section    103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HR.  11098.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Voting   Assistance   Act   of    1955    In   order   to 
enlarge   the    class    of    persons    provided    the 
opportunity   to   vote   in    Federal.    State,    and 
local    elections    by    absentee    Ijallot;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    WALDIE: 
HR.  11099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  care, 
bousing,   education,    training,    and    adoption 
of    certain    orphaned    children    in    Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BOB  WILSON: 
H.R  11100     A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 


Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  financing  the  acqiilsltlon,  construction, 
alteration,  maintenance,  operations,  and  pro- 
tection of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EscH) : 

H.R.  11101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  permit  the  main- 
tenance of  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries 
at  levels  contracted  for  prior  to  August  15. 
1971:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Bv  Mr  DELLUMS: 

HR  11102.  A  bill  to  ban  the  manufacture 
and  the  military  use  and  procurement  of 
napalm  and  other  Incendiary  weapons;  to 
the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

H  R.  1 1 103.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  production 
and  deployment  of  multiple  Independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVsl,  anti- 
balllstlc-missUe  systems  (ABM's) .  and  related 
site  construction  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitations  tallcs  (SALT); 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

H  R.  11104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Kri  of  1965  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  students  at  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  where  they  are  In  attend- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

HR.  11106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  establishment  of  certain  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  light  banks,  governors, 
and  speed-control  panels;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  11106.  A  bill  to  ban  from  commerce 
toys  which  are  copies  of  or  resemble  fire- 
arms or  destructive  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  11107.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
Informational,  regulatory,  and  warning  signs, 
markings  and  signals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H  R.  11108.  A  bill  to  Increase  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  coverage  to  a  maximum 
of  JSCCX)©.  to  liberalize  coverage  under  the 
GI  life  Insurance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia)  : 

H  J.  Res.  914.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 

March  of  each  year,  as  "National  Beta  Club 

Week":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  greetings  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas  on  its  lOOth  anniver- 
sary; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— ra^srfay,  October  5,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Pi^sident  pro  tem- 
pore (  Mr.  EtLEMDER  ) . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Pother  Ood.  on  this  International 
Day  of  Bread,  we  thank  Thee  that  In 
the  creative  process  fertile  fields  have 
brought  forth  grain  and  grain  has  been 
transformed  into  flour  and  flour  Into 
bread,  the  staff  of  life  from  the  begin- 
ning even  until  now.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  bread  of  history,  for  the  bread  of 
daily  ration,  and  for  the  bread  of  hope. 

As  TTiou  didst  send  manna  to  Thy 
people  in  the  wilderness  long  ago  so  In 


the  wilderness  of  this  present  world  with 
its  anxiety,  its  fear,  its  want,  and  Its  war, 
send  mankind  bread  from  heaven.  May 
we  pray  as  the  Galilean  taught  "Oive  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread"  and  give  bread 
to  those  who  do  not  have  it.  While  we 
eat  the  bread  which  sustains  the  body 
may  we  be  fed  in  spirit  by  one  who  said 
"I  am  the  bread  of  life,  he  that  cometh 
to  Me  shall  never  hunger." 

In  the  name  of  the  Divine  Prm'lder. 
Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  4.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
under  New  Reports. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  under  New  Reports  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered suid  oonflrme-'  en  bloc;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative   business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.   President,   I   yield 
back   my   time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Elinois  iMr.  Percy)  Is  now 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


REVITALIZING  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  appreciate  thl.s  special  order  this 
morning.  I  realize  that  the  Senate  faces 
a  very  heavy  schedule,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  current  tasks  of  the 
Congress  is  to  respond  creatively  and 
positively  to  the  President's  efforts  to 
find  a  basis  for  economic  recovery  in 
America.  For  that  reason,  I  felt  it  im- 
portant today  to  try  to  put  before  the 
Senate  as  comprehensive  a  statement  as 
I  possibly  could  on  the  underlying  fac- 
tors that  we  face  In  revitalizing  the 
American  economy.  I  hope  that  this  will 
provide  some  insight  into  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  problems  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  resolve  I  trust  that  we  shall 
work  together  with  the  President  to 
meet  a  national  challenge  to  revitalize 
the  American  ecoaomy. 

Mr,  President,  a  strong  national  econ- 
omy is  the  prerequisite  for  meeting  our 
country's  pressing  goals.  The  decade  of 
the  1970's  has  begun  badly.  Our  eco- 
nomic strength  has  been  impaired  by  a 
continuing  high  rate  of  inflation,  high 
unemployment,  stagnant  productivity, 
w  eakened  consumer  confidence,  excessive 
Interest  rates,  and  a  crisis  in  financing 
State  and  local  governments.  We  have 
lacked  the  elemental  economic  strength 
to  pursue  with  adequate  vigor  our  most 


important  domestic  economic  cmd  social 
objectives. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's  our 
goals  must  be  to  achieve  a  high  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  with  stable  prices, 
the  fullest  possible  employment,  high 
rates  of  productivity  growth,  and  full  and 
efficient  use  of  our  material  resources — 
all  within  the  context  of  a  newly  vlgoroxis 
free,  competitive  economic  system. 

We  know,  however,  that  economic 
prosperity  for  itself  is  no  longer  enough. 
We  cannot  be  content  with  satisfaction 
only  about  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy,  numbers  of  people  employed, 
the  size  of  our  gross  national  product. 
These  numerical  values  are  significant, 
but  we  must  measure  our  new  prosperity, 
instead,  in  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  our 
people  and  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
fulfill  more  important  human  objectives. 

The  President's  declaration  in  August 
of  bold,  creative,  and  badly  needed  new 
economic  initiatives  provides  us  now  with 
an  imprecedented  opportunity  to  solve 
the  nagging  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  and  to  build  the  base  for 
more  lasting  prosperity.  This  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  The  roots  of  the  economic 
dislocations  with  which  we  began  the 
decade  extend  deep  into  the  1960's. 

I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly   the  genesis  of  today's  economic 

problems. 

inflation 

Inflation,  the  central  problem,  began 
in  1964.  Spiured  by  increasing  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  higher  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  the  inflationary 
spiral  took  firm  hold  in  1966,  when  the 
demands  of  a  full-scale  foreign  war 
caused  product  shortages  and  other  eco- 
nomic distortions.  These  were  intensified 
by  the  failure  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  take  restrictive  fiscal  policy  ac- 
tion through  tax  increases. 

The  period  was  marked  by  a  specula- 
tive exuberance  in  financial  markets  that 
has  probably  never  been  equaled.  The 
stock  market  saw  unprecedented  activity. 
Speculative  interest  in  "go-go"  stocks 
with  high  technology  orientation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  shares  of  tested  companies 
worthy  of  long-term,  sound  investment, 
was  intense,  and  helped  fuel  the  great 
upsurge  of  corporate  mergers  that 
marked  the  late  1960's.  Corporations  per- 
mitted ratios  of  debt  to  equity  to  increase 
dramatically,  while  liquid  asset  holdings 
dropped  sharply.  The  commercial  paper 
market  expanded  enormously. 

Prices  reflected  the  full  force  of  de- 
mand-pull inflation.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index,  which  in  the  period  from  1961  to 
1964  rose  from  89.6  to  92.9.  increased 
from  94.5  in  1964  to  116.3  in  1970.  Soar- 
ing prices  r  on  led  to  demands  for  large 
wage  increases  in  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. Thus,  toward  the  end  of  the  1960's 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  broad- 
based,  pervasive  cost-push  inflation  that 
has  refused  to  respond  to  the  dampening 
policies  of  the  ptist  several  years,  and 
which  has  led  to  the  current  wage-price 
freeze. 

We  should  not,  however,  let  continued 
inflation  disguise  the  real  achievements 
of  President  Nixon's  initial  economic  pro- 
gram   As  his  anti -inflationary  economic 


policies  began  to  take  effect,  artificially 
high  exuberance  about  speculative  shares 
disappeared  and  investors  began  to  ex- 
simine  the  real  worth  of  hastily  formed 
conglomerates.  When  mismanagement  of 
the  Nation's  largest  rail  carrier,  the  Penn 
Central,  created  a  crisis  in  the  commer- 
cial paper  market  and  a  liquidity  scare, 
the  Nation's  business  said  financial  in- 
stitutions began  to  reassess  old  policies 
in  earnest.  Vigorous  efforts  to  restore 
soimd  financial  operations  got  under- 
way. 

Corrections  in  financial  markets  have 
been  matched  by  great  improvements  in 
business  operations.  Corporations  have 
moved  to  increase  profits,  which  dtiring 
the  late  1960's  had  dropped  markedly. 
Stringent  efforts  were  made  to  bring  costs 
under  control,  and  new  attention  was 
given  to  paring  uneconomic  ventures  that 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  euphoria  and 
exuberance  of  inflation.  Efforts  to  restore 
productivity  growth,  which  had  ceased 
entirely  during  1969  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1970,  were  begun.  The  result  was  a 
sudden  increase  in  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  second  quarter. 

The  President's  preliminary  economic 
program  was  entirely  successful  in  cor- 
recting major  elements  of  instability.  De- 
mand-pull infiation  was  killed,  and  other 
improvements  were  made.  As  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  said  in  a  much  noted  speech  at 
Pepperdine  College  on  I>ecember  7,  1970 : 

widespread  changes  In  business  and  finan- 
cial practices  are  evidence  that  genuine  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  long  and  arduous 
task  of  bringing  Inflationary  forces  under 
control.  We  may  now  look  forward  with  some 
confidence  to  a  future  when  decisions  in  the 
business  and  financial  community  wUl  be 
made  more  rationally,  when  managerial  tal- 
ents will  be  concentrated  more  intensively 
on  efficiency  In  processes  of  production,  and 
when  participants  in  financial  markets  will 
avoid  the  q>eculatlve  excesses  of  the  recent 
p«st. 

I  have  explored  this  history  at  some 
length  because  I  think  it  is  important,  in 
the  present  highly  charged  political  cli- 
mate, to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  economy  that  this  ad- 
ministration inherited.  A  virtue  of  hind- 
sight is  that  it  lends  clarity.  As  I  review 
the  economy  of  the  late  1960's,  I  am 
struck  by  its  serious  instabilities  and  its 
potential  for  grave  economic  crisis. 

President  Nixon  had  no  choice  but  to 
implement  defiationary  pohcles,  and  they 
took  effect.  By  definition  a  deflation  is 
unpleasant.  It  does  mean  lessened  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  potentially  a  loss  of 
jobs.  I  have  little  patience  with  those  who 
were  themselves  responsible  for  permit- 
ting the  forces  of  inflation  and  disequilib- 
rium to  generate  and  to  gain  such  dan- 
gerous momentum,  and  who  now  criti- 
cize the  President  for  "r>ennitting"  im- 
employment  and  not  "ending"  inflation. 

Admittedly  the  economic  policies  of  the 
last  several  years  have  not  cured  all  the 
economic  ills,  but  the  major  disease, 
rampant  inflation,  is  an  especially  seri- 
ous one.  Unemployment  has  risen  too 
high,  and  inflation  has  continued  too 
long,  but  there  are  no  simple  or  quick 
solutions  to  such  problems.  Our  economy 
is    an    exceptionally    complex    one,    and 
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economic  policy  Is  at  best  an  arcane  and 
imprecise  art — much  more  an  art  than 
a  science.  If  one  lesson  has  become  clear 
in  the  past  3  years,  it  Is  that  the  long- 
accepted  standard  tools  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  are  not  very  effective 
against  pervasive  cost-push  inflation. 
Their  failure  led  the  President  to  resort 
to  administrative  intervention  in  the 
marketplace. 

^a:■w  economic  policy 
Tlie  key  elements  of  the  new  economic 
policy  are  to  stimulate  business  invest- 
ment In  order  to  generate  economic  ac- 
tivity, control  wages  and  prices  In  order 
to  stop  inflation,  end  the  sale  of  gold  for 
dollars  in  order  to  prevent  balance-of- 
payments  crises,  stimulate  consumer  buy- 
ing, and  restore  confldence  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

ECONOMIC    STIMULUS 

Stimulation  of  business  investment  is 
important  because,  in  the  period  imme- 
diately before  August  15.  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  a  key  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  was  stagnant.  Business 
investment  was  slow  to  expand  for  at 
lea.st  two  reasons:  The  existence  of  sub- 
stantial excess  capacity,  and  the  profit 
equeeze  of  the  past  few  years.  In  addition, 
economic  recovery  was  being  Impeded  by 
lack  of  consumer  spending.  Retail  sales 
had  shown  a  significant  improvement  in 
April  1971,  but  this  indicator  failed  to 
sustain  its  growth. 

Thus,  in  August  it  wa.s  clear  that  the 
recession  had  ended,  but  that  recovery 
was  sluggish  at  best.  The  August  edition 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Banks  "Busi- 
ness in  Brief  "  said; 

Restoration  of  the  Federal  imestment  tux 
cretllt  would  strengthen  and  speed  up  the 
recovery  In  capital  Investment,  uhich  t.i  the 
kc'j  ingredient  for  a  bronri -based .  more  rapid 
rrstoration  of  eronomir  gro'ctlt  (empha.'^ls 
added i . 

Before  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  independent  economic  an- 
alysts had  indicated  that  activity  in  the 
investment  sector  was  the  most  impor- 
tant requirement  for  broader  economic 
recover>'.  I  stress  this  because  it  is,  in 
part,  the  answer  to  those  in  Congress  and 
outside  who  have  attacked  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  so  sharply  for  being  an 
inordinate  windfall  for  business.  These 
critics  have  argued  that  existing  excess 
capacity  should  be  more  fully  used  be- 
fore creating  new  capacity,  and  that,  in- 
stead, stimulation  of  consumer  demand 
is  the  sole  key  to  genera  tint?  broader  eco- 
nomic recovery. 


These  criticisms  are.  In  my  view,  un- 
sound. Consumers  In  general  have  ade- 
quate purchasing  power.  In  the  second 
half  of  1970  and  first  half  of  1971  savings 
at  commercial  banks  by  individuals  in- 
creased $5.6  billion.  Savings  at  mutual 
savings  banks  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Savings  at  savings  and 
loan  associations  increased  more  than 
$16  billion  in  the  same  period,  a  very 
striking  increase.  Saving  as  a  percent  of 
disposable   income   was   7.9    percent    in 

1970,  and  8.1  percent  in  the  first  half  of 

1971,  compared  to  an  average  rate  of  6.3 
percent  in  the  period  1961-70. 

These  remarkable  jiunps  in  satings  re- 
flected both  a  lack  of  consumer  confl- 
dence and  a  return  of  more  pnident  con- 
sumer financial  behavior.  Simply  gen- 
erating additional  consumer  spending 
power  through  broad,  nonearmarked  tax 
cuts,  for  example,  would  not  of  itself 
lead  con.sumers  to  spend  and  might  not 
generate  economic  activity  if  confldence 
were  still  lacking.  It  might,  instead,  gen- 
erate a  backlog  of  potential  consumer 
spending  that  at  some  future  point  could 
be  quickly  released  with  overstimulative 
effects  and  thus  a  regeneration  of  de- 
mand-pull inflation. 

Finally,  economists  have  testified,  and 
empirical  evidence  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  tlie  investment  credit  approach 
will  have  a  job-creating  effect.  It  is  not 
a  windfall  to  business  w  hose  sole  effect 
will  be  to  increase  business  profits, 
though  this  may  well  be  one  effect.  Per- 
haps I  should  reiterate  that  the  credit 
can  only  be  claimed  for  sums  spent  on 
capital  equipment.  New  orders  for  capital 
equipment,  such  a.s  machine  tools  and 
trucks,  will  lead  to  new  activity  and  jobs 
in  those  industries,  and  will  open  up  new 
jobs  in  exLsting  indastries  as  a  result  of 
the  installation  of  new  processes  and  new 
product  lines.  It  will  help  reduce  unit 
costs  of  production,  enable  wage  in- 
creases to  be  absorbed,  and  increase  the 
international  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can products. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  defend 
strongly  the  quick  enactment  of  tlie  in- 
vestment tax  credit  at  an  effective  level. 
Tb.e  administration  argued  that  the 
credit  should  be  10  percent  the  first  year 
in  order  to  give  a  strong  spurt  of  impetus 
to  investment,  then  be  cut  back  to  5  per- 
cent. Others  argued  that  tliis  would  re- 
sult in  an  unhealthy  downturn  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period,  creating  a  situa- 
tion of  feast  and  famine  in  capital  equip- 
ment industries.  I  believe  that  a  constant 
level  of  7  percent  is  entirely  acceptable, 
and,  moreover.  I  believe  that  it  should 


be  maintained  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  tax  code. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  this  view. 
First,  turning  the  credit  on  and  off  cre- 
ates dislocations  that  are  often  unfair  to 
industry,  and  which  in  the  past  have 
seemed  to  create  unplanned-for  and  un- 
wanted distortions  by  taking  effect  at  the 
wrong  time.  Second,  the  credit  is  likely 
to  be  very  important  to  maintaining  an 
internationally  competitive  economy. 

As  Dr.  Robert  Roosa,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  1962  investment  tax 
credit,  argued  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  September  20,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  needed  on  a  long-term 
basis  as  an  offset  to  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage that  occurs  because  of  par- 
ticularly high  U.S.  labor  costs. 

In  sum,  then,  the  investment  tax 
credit  Is  needed  as  a  protection  against 
the  cost-push  inflationary  pressure  of 
constant  wage  increases,  as  a  measure 
to  make  the  United  States  more  compet- 
itive internationally,  as  a  £.pur  to  pro- 
ductivity, and,  particularly  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  a  necessary  stimulant  that  will 
help  create  new  jobs  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity. It  should  cease  to  be  used  in  a 
haphazard  way.  and  should  become  a 
lasting  feature  of  the  U.S.  tax  structure. 

My  support  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
docs  not.  however,  extend  to  its  "Buy 
American"  clause,  patriotic  in  sound  but 
actually  anti-American  in  its  ultimate 
effect.  I  am  seriously  concerned  about 
this  proposal,  which  would  have  several 
adverse  effects. 

First,  for  those  industries  that  depend 
on  foreign  suppliers  of  capital  equip- 
ment, the  buy  American  provision  com- 
bined with  the  10-pcrcent  import  sur- 
charge will  provide  a  strong  disincentive 
to  invest  and  will  discourage  modern- 
ization. And  it  is  doubtful  that  our  nev, 
restrictions  will  result  in  purcha.ses  of 
U.S. -made  equipment,  which  may  not  be 
comparable  or  appropriate.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  botli  France  and  Germany  do 
not  apply  their  border  taxes  to  imported 
capital  equipment  in  order  not  to  dis- 
courage their  industries  from  purchasing 
the  best,  most  modem  equipment  avail- 
able, much  of  which  is  made  in  America. 
In  1970  the  United  States  had  a  $10  bil- 
lion surplus  in  capital  goods  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  of  capital  goods  including  truck* 
and  buses  in  the  period  1964-1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco  -.d. 
as  follows ; 


U  S  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  Of  CAPITAL  GOODS  (INCLUDING  TRUCKS  AMD  BUSLS)  !9«  70 

[Value  m  millions  of  dollamj 


Capital  (oods.  including  tiucks  and  buses 


Eiport]. 
Imports. 


ravorable  U.S.  bilatKC. 


1964 


7.120 
1,0S3 


l%b 


S,37S 
1,502 


6,757 


6,873 


1966 


9,2S9 
2,310 

6,949 


1967 


10.325 
2.683 

7,642 


1968 


11.504 
3.  2S9 

8,  24S 


1969 


12.878 
3,934 


1970 


14.925 
4,512 


8,944 


10, 414 


Sou'ce   U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Second,  it  adds  a  triple 
element  of  disadvantage  to  a  foreign 
supplier.  Imagine  the  frustration  of  a 
German  supplier  of  machinery  when 
faced  with  substantial  revaluation  of  this 


currency,  a  new  U.S.  import  tax  of  10 
percent,  and  an  additional  discrimina- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  tax  credit.  I  sug- 
gest that  an  American  supplier  of  ma- 
chinery    to     Germany     consider     how 


strongly  adverse  his  reactions  would  be 
to  similar  actions  by  that  country,  and 
how  quickly  he  would  ui-ge  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  retaliate. 
Tlihd,  since  the  1967  Kennedy  round 
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of  trade  negotiations,   one  of  the  key  1967-68.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  Treasury's  changes.  I  regret 

items  on  the  U.S.  trade  agenda  has  been  the  Treasury's  proposed  change  in  the  the  new  first  year  convention  was  not 

to  change  the  "buy  national"  provisions  "first  year  convention"  to  permit  fuller  included,   because  I  believe  that,   even 

maintained  by  European  countries.  For-  depreciation  of  assets  in  the  first  year  with  the  investment  credit,  it  Is  desir- 

eign  countries  both,  first,  maintain  more  was   necessary    to   make   U.S.   practice  able  to  achieve  greater  equalization  of 

discriminatory   national  buying   provi-  more   comparable   to   foreign   practice.  U.S.  and  foreign  practice  in  this  area.  I 

sions  than  the  United  States,  and  second.  And.  the  Treasury's  action  in  shortening  will  work  to  reinstate  this  provisicm  in 

very  often  do  not  publish  them  or  other-  guideline  lives  by  20  percent  was  a  nee-  the  Senate. 

wise   make    them    known,    whereas    the  essary  modernization  of  the  schedules  to  in  summary,  therefore,  I  believe  that 

U.S.   provisions,   which   are   in   general  reflect  the  many  economic  changes  that  reinstatement    of    the    investment    tax 

modest,     are     published     in     law     and  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade,  credit  and  modernized  depreciation  regu- 

administrative  rulings.  I  suggest  that  a  I  believe,  as  I  testified  at  Treasury  hear-  lations  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to 

new  American  buying  provision  of  this  ings,  that  these  changes  are  necessary  to  U.S.  competitiveness  and  productivity.  It 

kind  will  impede  progress  toward  a  truly  increase  our  rate  of  reinvestment,  which  is  true — even  as  modifled  by  the  Ways 

international   solution   of   this   complex  was  16.5  percent  of  GNP  in  1967-68.  com-  and  Means  Committee — they  will  rep- 

nontariff   barrier   to   trade.   Our  objec-  pared  with  23  percent  in  West  Germany  resent  a  loss  of  taxpayer  liabihties  to- 

tlve  should  be  to  create  an  international  and  34  percent  in  Japan  in  the  same  taling  some  $5.3  billion  in  calendar  year 

code   of   acceptable   standard   practices  period.  1972 — $3.6    billion    for    the    investment 

governing   national    buying,    similar   to  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  credit  and  $1.7  billion  for  modifled  ADR. 

the    International    Antidimiping    Code,  sent,  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  But  I  argue  that  they  will  materially 

This     important     long-term     objective  point  a  table  prepared  by  the  OfQce  of  broaden  the  base  of  economic  activity 

should  not  be  impaired  for  any  short-  Tax  Analysis  of  the  Treasury  which  com-  and  thus  generate  additiwial  tax  reve- 

term  payments  effect  the  tax  credit's  Buy  pares  capital  costs  of  manufactiu^ng  ma-  nues.  The  two  measures  provide  a  ne- 

American  provision  might  bring.  chinery  and  equipment,  as  influenced  by  cessary  stimulus  in  the  most  important 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com-  income  tax  policies,  m  10  major  Indus-  job-creating  sector  of  the  eccmomy. 
mittee,  in  its  decisions  on  the  President's  trial  countries.  This  interesting  table  domestic  international  sales  corporation — 
tax  proposals  which  were  reported  to  shows  that,  in  1970.  the  Umted  States  disc 
the  House  last  week,  gave  the  President  without  accelerated  depreciation  and  the  j^^  DISC  proposal  as  recommended 
the  power  to  suspend  the  Buy  American  ir.vestment  tax  credit,  gave  far  less  favor-  j^^  ^^  administration  would  permit 
provision  under  certain  narrow  condi-  able  treatment  to  recovery  costs  of  man-  businesses  to  establish  separate  corpora- 
tions. Nonetheless,  it  remains  linked  to  ufacturing  equipment  than  these  major  ^^^^   for    the    purpose   of    their   export 

the   import   surcharge.    I   think   this   is  competitors.  With  the  accelerated  depre-     trade    Taxes  on  export  income which 

dangerous  because  it  will  have  the  effect  ciated  allowance  as  implemented  by  the  must  be  95  percent  of  the  receipts  of  a 

of  strengthening  any  movement  to  re-  Treasury  in  Jime  this  year  and  the  10-     disc would    be    deferred    as    long    as 

tain  the  surcharge,  and  thus  make  its  percent    credit,    U.S.    practice    becomes  ^^^6.  in   the  corporation's  export  busi- 

removal   more    difficult.    This    provision  much  more  comparable.   With  acceler-  ^ess,  loaned  to  export  producers  or  in- 

should  be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and  ated    depreciation    as    modifled    by    the  vested  in  certain  assets,  and  not  paid  out 

I  will  vigorously  oppose  its  enactment  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  a  7-  j^  shareholders.  Upon  payout,  the  in- 

the  Senate.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  percent  investment  tax  credit.  U.S.  prac-  come  would  be  fully  taxed! 

give  the  President  the  power  to  eliminate  tice  becomes  somewhp.t  more  comparable  opponents  of  DISC  have  argued  that 

the  Buy  American  provision  at  his  discre-  with  other  countries,  but  not  as  favor-  ^^^  jjad  effect  of  the  provision  as  pro- 

tion.  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  eco-  able  as,  for  example,  Japan.  ^  ^y  the  administration  would  be  to 

nomic  distortions  that  would  occur  in  the  There  being  no  objection,   the  table  permit  companies  which  are  already  sig- 

unfortunate  event  that  the  surcharge  is  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  nificant  exporters  to  create  a  DISC  and, 

retained  for  any  substantial  period.  as  follows:  without  increasing  export  sales,  to  ob- 

accelerated   depreciation  Comparative  Capital  Costs  or  MANtTFACTm-  tajn  the  benefits  of  tax  deferral.  In  this 

For  years  I  have  argued  for  a  mod-  ""g  machinery  and  equipment  as  inelu-  sense  the  proposal  would  provide  addi- 

ernized  depreciation  schedule.  I  am  very  enced  by  income  Tax  policies:   corpora-  tional  immediate  income  to  a  corporation 

,            .    /T^  r^\,            ,      .    ,                         .    .  TioN  Income  Tax  Rates.  Depreciation  Al-          ..., . „ „„,,_„»„  „„i„  t^^  t\^^  r-^,, 

pleased   that   the  schedule   proposed   by  ^owances.    and    investment    Allov»ances  without  commensurate  gam  f or  ti^e  Goy- 

the  Treasury  in  1970  has  been  in  effect  ^^^  credits:  Major  industrial  Countries,  emment.  One  advantage  of  DISC  would 

since  June  of  this  year,  although  I  can  1971  be  to  treat  income  earned  from  sales  of 

understand  why  businessmen  have  been  ,  country,  comparative  cost  of  capital,  and  U.S.  exports  in  foreign  markets  m  the 

hesitant  to  use  it  pending  the  settlement  umted  states  1970=  looi  •^^'"^  ^'^^  ^  income  earned  by  U.S.  cor- 

of   suits  contesting   the  legality   of   the  u^ued  Kingdom           '                            79  1  Porations    physically    located    in    those 

Treasury's  action  and  possible  congres-  japan      .                 I                                  81  1  markets, 

sional  action  on  it.  iiaiy    .".'...""..."".".". .-.I... I"-.. '-.I    81.9  Another  disadvantage  would  be  a  loss 

Significant  evidence  has  been  present-     west  Germany... 82.8  of    Treasury    revenues,    approximating 

ed  to  show  that  the  old  U.S.  schedules     Sweden  83  0  $600   miUion   per   year,   according  to  a 

were  not  permitting  adequate  deprecia-     Belgium   84.7  1970   staff   study   of   the   Congressional 

tion.  As  Dr.  Henry  Wallich  testified  to     France    89.7  joi^t   Committee   on   Internal   Revenue 

the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Sep-     V^^  Netherlands 94.1  Taxation.  The  joint  committee  estimated 

tember21,  1971:                                               unu^d  states' "( 1970 ) 1000  that  if  the  enUre  tax  saving  of  $600  mil- 

Prlor  at  least  to  the  Introduction  of  the  United  States  with  ADR 95  6  lion  were  passed  on  m  the  form  of  re- 
new depreciation  rules,  business  was  under-  Plus  5  percent  Investment  credit'..  88  9  duced  export  prices.  U.S.  exports  would 
depreciating  Its  capital  equipment  at  a  rate  Plus  7  percent  Investment  credit  >..  86.  a  increase  by  only  $300  million.  And.  other 
of  perhaps  15  percent  below  replacement  re-  Plus  10  percent  investment  credit '..  82.  1  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  effects 
qiurements.  United  States  with  ADR.  less  modi-  of  the  tax  deferral  and  the  possible  en- 
fled  first-year  convention 96  6  couragement  of  new  foreign  tax  havens. 

The  U.S.  schedules,  outdated  by  eco-  Plus  5  percent  investment  credit..    89.8  Though  I  favored  the  DISC  proposal 

nomic  change,  had  fallen  weU  behind  Pius  7  percent  investment  c^^^^^         87.1  ^hen  Congress  considered  it  as  a  part  of 

those  of  our  foreign  competitors  prior  to  P'"^  10  percent  investment  credit..     83.  0  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  support 

the   Treasury's   action.    The   Presidents  '  Effective  credit  assumed  to  be  unaffected  j^   a.s    proposed    by   the   administration. 

Task   Force   on   Business   Taxation   re-  by  income  limitation  for  purposes  of  inter-  More  fundamental  economic  adjustments 

ported  that  U.S.  rules  permitted  a  cost  n*"^'^*!  comparisons.  hopefully    will    make    it    unnecessary, 

recovery  allowance  of  only  7.7  percent  in  Office  o^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  There  have  already  been  substantial  re- 

the  first  year,  against  a  first  year  write-  °"=«  °'  '^"^  Analysis,  September  21. 1971.  valuations    of    foreign    currencies,    and 

off  of  16.5  percent  for  West  Germany,  20  Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    I    am  there  are  likely  to  be  further  revalua- 

percent  for  Italy,  21.5  percent  for  France,  pleased  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  tions.  Such  currency  changes  make  U.S. 

34.5  percent  for  Japan,  and  57.8  percent  mittee  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  exports  cheaper  in  terms  of  other  cur- 

for  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  period  broadened  first  year  convention,  a  major  rencies  and  should  therefore  stimulate 
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our  exports.  Moreover,  application  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  ADR  will  help 
increase  U.S.  productivity  and  intema- 
tionai  competitiveness.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  support  the  DISC  provision  as 
modified  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  apply  essentially  to  additional 
exports.  This  change  cute  the  tax  cost 


of  the  DISC  provision  to  a  negligible 
amount  in  1972,  only  $100  millian  in 
1973,  and  $200  million  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tables  showing  the  costs  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  tax  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point.  These 

TREASURY  PROPOSAL  i  VERSUS  PRESENT  LAW 
(In  billioni  of  dollars| 


statistics  relate  to  the  above  discussions 
of  the  investment  credit,  depreciation 
rules  and  DISC,  and  also  to  personal  and 
excise  tax  changes  which  I  will  discuss 
below. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


1971 


Calendtr  year  ol   liability 
1972  1973 


Fiscal  year  racaipts 


1974 


1975 


1972 


1973 


Investment  credit 

DISC                                                          - 

-1.6 

-4.5 

-.3 

-2.9 
-.6 

-?  7 
-.6 

-2.9 
-.6 

-2  7 
-.1 

-4.1 
-.4 

Increau  tttndird  deduction  . 



-.3  .... 
-19  .  .. 

-2.2 

■    -i.'9 

■  -i.j 

■"  -i.T 

-.1 
-.8 

-2.2 

-.2 

-1.1 

Repeal  automobile  excise  tax 

Repeal  tax  on  pickup  trucks 

-.8 

-2.0 

Correction  of  withholding  schedules                           .       ... 

■  * 

Total 

.--.              -2.« 

-9.2 

-5.4 

-5.1 

-5.4 

-5.9 

-7.8 

Note:  Fifures  are  rounded  and  will  nol  necessarily  add  to  tolals. 


>  Does  not  include  ADR  or  import  surcharge  as  they  were  done  by  administrative  action  and  are 
present  law. 

EFFECT  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ACTION  (AS  OF  SEPT    22,  1971) 


|ln  billions  at  dollars| 

1 

1 

Calendar 

year 

ol  liability 

Fiacal  year 

receipts 

1 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1972 

1973 

Investment  credit       .                                  - 

-1.5 

-3.6 

-.  1 
+  1.7 
-1.0 

-.3  ... 
-1.9  ... 
-ZZ 

-.3 

.... 

-3.9 

-.2 

+1.5 

-LI 

■-i.'s 

-.3 

-4.2 

-.2 

+  1.2 

-1.2 

■-i.i 

-.3 

-4.5 

-.2 

+  1.2 

-L2 

■■■"-i.'9' 

-.3 

-2.4 

-.9 
-.1 
-17 
-2.2 
-.2 
+.2 

-3  6 

DISC                                                                               _ 

I 

-.1 

+2.1 

+  1.7 

-.4 

-1.1 

-.2 

Increase  exemption                                 ._     ...-.,    .......... 

-.9 

-1    1 

-.8 

-2.U 

Repeal  tax  on  pickup  trucks                           .     ......  ........ 

-.1 

-.3 

+.6 

Total 

-1.7 

-7.8 

-5.9 

-6.5 

-6.9 

-5.0 

-6.1 

>  Less  than  {50,000.000.  |{ 

WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  balanced  package  of 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  on 
August  15  was  the  "freeze"  on  wages  and 
prices.  I  was  opposed  to  controls  prior  to 
AugList  15  and  would  be  now  if  they  were 
imposed  without  companion  measures. 
But  I  believe  that  the  stringent  do- 
mestic controls  were  essential  becaiise 
they  showed  our  trading  partners  that 
while  we  were  taking  steps  to  cut  Im- 
ports sharply  and  end  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  to  gold,  we  were  taking  equal- 
ly strong  medicine  at  home.  It  Is  largely 
for  this  reason.  I  believe,  that  other 
countries  did  not  immediately  retaliate 
against  our  trade  m£asures. 

The  wage-price  freeze  will  likely  break 
the  back  of  the  inflatianai-y  spiral,  whicU 
continued  to  grow  because  of  two  ele- 
ments: The  push  of  accelerating  costs, 
notaWy  wages,  and  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology which  leads  businessmen  to  plaiv 
in  terms  of  increased  prices,  and  wage 
earners  to  think  in  terms  of  constantly 
increasing  wage  settlements.  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbraith  has  defined  Inflationary 
psychology  as  "the  tendency  to  do  all 
business  in  the  self-fulfilling  expectation 
of  more  inflation."  , 

PHASE  n  I 

It  is  clear  that  the  90-day  freeze  can 
neither  be  continued  as  is,  nor  ended 
entirely.      An      effective      replacement, 


Note:  Fi(ures  are  rounded  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


planned  with  great  care  to  avoid  inequi- 
ties, must  be  found. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  a  continued 
wage-price  restraint  program  is  over- 
whelming popular  support,  for  Uterally 
millions  of  economic  decisions  are  in- 
volved. Americans  have  shown  great  self- 
restraint  and  enormous  cooperation  In 
the  present  freeze  period.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent future  success  of  the  program  will 
depend  on  the  attitudes  of  organized 
labor,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  these 
attitudes  will  be  shaped  by  the  degree  to 
which  labor  believes  the  burdens  of  the 
freeze  are  being  properly  shartKl.  Labor 
leaders  have  made  clear  that  they  do 
not  believe  a  "fair  sharing  '  now  exists, 
and  ask  for  limits  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  profits  as  part  of  the  economic  re- 
straint system. 

In  my  view  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
Justice  in  this  request.  Though  it  is  true 
that  the  1970  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
does  not  extend  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  controls  on  interest 
and  dividends,  the  President  could  re- 
quest such  authority.  A  policy  of  re- 
straint must  embrace  not  only  wages  but 
also  other  forms  of  Income — Interest, 
professional  Incomes,  capital  gains, 
bonuses  and  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion. In  this  i-espect  I  think  corporations 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  quite 
effective,  voluntary  freeze  on  dividends. 

The  problem  of  excess  profits  does  not 
seem  likely  to  become  a  very  real  one. 


Profits  of  U.S.  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions, as  measured  by  profits  on  sales 
and  ratios  of  earnings  to  equity,  have 
been  below  average  in  the  last  several 
years.  In  1970,  profits  on  sales  after 
taxes — in  cents  per  dollar  of  sales — were 
4  cents  and  In  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1971  were  4.2  cents.  By  comparison  prof- 
Its  per  dollar  of  sales  averaged  5.2  cents 
In  the  period  1965-69.  In  1970,  the  ratio 
of  profits  after  taxes  to  stockholder 
equity  was  9.3  percent,  and  In  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1971  was  9.8  percent.  By 
comparison,  the  ratio  of  profits  to  equity 
in  the  period  1965-69  averaged  12.3  per- 
cent. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  shows  that,  on  a  historical 
basis,  profits  as  a  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  have,  since  1969,  been 
well  below  average. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
comparison  table  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 


rORPORAlr    PROFITS   AS   A    PROPORflON 

|ln  percent) 

or  GfiP 

Before  taxes 

After  taxes 

1.9:9  9.69 

8.36 

1930  .             4.09 

3.16 

1931    -.49 

-1.14 

1932 -3.98 
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Before  taxes 


After  taxes 


1.72 

0,78 

3.61 

2  46 

4.98 

3  66 

7.68 

5  98 

7.58 

184 

4. 69 

3  47 

7.78 

6  18 

10.05 

7  20 

14.23 

8,  12 

13.64 

6  41 

13.12 

b  77 

11.47 

b  31 

9.32 

4  26 

11.79 

7  12 

13.60 

8.73 

13.66 

8  80 

11.28 

7.23 

14.97 

8  73 

13.38 

e  68 

11.27 

6  66 

11.14 

b  58 

10.49 

5  63 

12.21 

6  78 

11.65 

6  48 

10.69 

b  89 

9.25 

i  99 

10.78 

b  88 

9.87 

b  30 

9.68 

6  24 

9.89 

b  57 

10.06 

b.60 

10.56 

6.08 

11.36 

6.78 

11.23 

6  66 

10.05 

b,  87 

10. 1 

5  5 

9.1 

i  8 

7.7 

a  2 

7.7 

■1  2 

8.0 

4   4 

1933 

1934 

1935.. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939.. 

1940 

1941  .   

1942    

1943, 

1944  

1945    

1946    

1947.    

1948  

1949 

1950.. 

1951. 

1952 

1953  

1954   

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19b9 

1960 

1961 

1962...- 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971- 1st  quarter.. 
1971— 2d  quarter.. 


Mr.  PERCY.  One  of  tlie  objectives  of 
the  new  economic  policy  Is  to  increase 
business  profits;  but  it  would  be  Inequi- 
table for  businesses  to  reap  "excessive" 
profits  because  wages  and  other  costs 
were  held  down,  while  productivity  in- 
creased. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  pointed  out  that 
corp>oratlons  with  assets  of  over  $1  billion 
increased  profits  by  18.8  percent  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1971  over  levels  a  year 
earlier,  while  profits  of  all  other  manu- 
facturers fell  by  16.2  percent  In  the  same 
period.  Firms  with  assets  mider  $1  million 
SListained  a  40,4  percent  drop  in  profits. 
Senator  Proxmire  concluded  from  this 
data  that  the  "political  clout"  of  the  in- 
dustrial giants  is  respraislble  for  this 
profit  performance.  I  suggest  that  before 
drawing  conclusions  from  aggregate  data 
of  this  kind  we  consider  that  such  cor- 
porations have  increased  resiliency,  be- 
cause of  their  multiple  product  lines,  and 
especially  their  foreign  operations.  For 
many  multinational  companies,  sales  in 
foreign  markets  have  grown  In  recent 
years  while  U.S.  sales  have  not.  and 
profits  from  foreign  operations  have 
bolstered  U.S.  income. 

Nonetheless,  the  need  for  equity  In  the 
administration  of  a  wage-price  control 
system  seems  to  demand  that  we  at  least 
consider  whether  some  sort  of  control  on 
profits  is  needed.  A  number  of  suggestions 
have  been  made.  One  that  is  frequently 
heard,  is  the  creation  of  an  excess  profits 
tax — one  that  would  tax  all  profits  above 
some  determined  level.  Such  taxes  are 
uneconomic  and  unfair  because  they  put 
the  entire  burden  of  tax  on  the  most  effi- 
cient and  rapidly  growing  firms.  This  has 
the  effect  of  stifling  growth,  particularly 
of  those  companies  that  might  be  the 


most  innovative,  aggressive,  and  produc- 
tive. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  relate  profits 
to  productivity;  the  percentage  rate  of 
Increase  of  after-tax  profits  per  unit  of 
capital  would  be  limited  to  the  percent- 
age growth  rate  of  productivity.  Another 
tax  would  be  one  that  would  limit  profits 
to  a  ratio  of  earnings  to  stockholder 
equity.  An  average  ratio,  consisting  of  an- 
nual earnings  equity  ratios  for  some 
representative  period,  could  be  estab- 
lished. Industry  profits  over  this  amount 
would  be  taxed — perhaps  put  In  an 
escrow  fund  to  be  repaid  beginning  in  the 
first  quarter  of  a  year  in  which  the  ratio 
dropped  below  the  average.  Repayments 
would  never  exceed  the  target  ratios, 
until  all  the  funds  in  escrow  had  been 
paid  back. 

Another  possibility  which  seems  more 
attractive  would  require  corporations  to 
use  "excess  profits"  for  socially  desirable 
programs.  Many  companies  do  already 
engage  in  such  programs,  either  through 
corporate  giving  or  direct  involvement  in 
projects  like  training  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. In  this  way  businesses  would 
be  encouraged  to  develop  creative  new 
programs  to  use  their  "excess  '  resources. 

Each  of  these  proposals  has  serious 
drawbacks,  and,  as  any  such  Interference 
in  normal  marketplace  functions  must 
have,  would  create  undesirable  economic 
distortions.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the 
next  year  our  most  pressing  national 
economic  objective  Is  to  achieve  price 
stability.  We  may  have  to  accept  some 
distasteful  means,  of  a  purely  temporary 
sort,  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Other  key  issues  relating  to  the  admin- 
istrative stinicture  of  the  control  sys- 
tem, and  other  matters,  also  must  be  re- 
solved. A  possible  system  for  administer- 
ing restraints  would  be  to  set  up  a  Wage 
Board  and  a  separate  Price  and  Profits 
Board.  Both  would  be  established  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, which  would  have  the  final  power  of 
approval  of  the  decisions  of  the  two  sub- 
.sidiary  panels. 

The  boards  should  exerci.se  direct  sur- 
veillance only  over  those  industries  that 
liave  the  most  market  power.  Selecting 
these  Industries  will  be  difficult,  but  in 
general  I  believe  that  effective  controls 
can  be  maintained  only  over  a  limited 
sector  of  the  economy.  Another  group  of 
large  companies  In  industries  with  sig- 
nificant market  power  could  be  required 
to  file  frequent  reports  on  changes  in 
wages  and  prices.  Finally,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  unions  and  businesses  would  re- 
main uncontrolled  and  miencumbered  by 
reporting  procedures.  They  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  responsive  to  national  policy, 
public  opinion  and  the  threat  that  any 
price  and  wage  increases  could  be  rolled 
back  through  Government  action  In  the 
courts.  A  special  effort  must  be  made 
to  appeal  to  the  service  sector,  partic- 
ularly health-related  professions,  to  re- 
strain price  increases. 

These  proposals  and  others  must  be 
further  explored.  Broad  public  accept- 
ance of  phase  U  policies  must  be  devel- 
oped. Extensive  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Economic   Committee  since   the   incep- 


tion of  the  new  economic  policy  have 
been  an  invaluable  forum  for  the  expres- 
sion of  views  and  discussion  of  issues 
raised  by  the  wage-price  freeze  and  oth- 
er aspects  of  the  new  economic  policies 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Proxmire,  and  its  ranking  Republican 
members.  Congressman  Widnall  and 
Senator  Javits.  have  been  performing  a 
valuable  service. 

We  should  have  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  Phase  II  wage-price 
control  proposals  in  further  Senate 
hearings.  One  of  the  proposals  that 
should  be  examined  is  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Wages  and  Prices,  which  was  introduced 
on  August  4  by  a  group  of  14  Senate  Re- 
publicans. Hearings  on  this  bill  should 
be  scheduled  soon.  They  would  provide 
an  excellent  opportimity  for  expression 
of  views  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
on  wage-price  controls,  and  would  be 
very  helpful  in  generating  a  public  con- 
sensus about  the  nature  of  future  re- 
straints. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  seek  every 
possible  opportunity  to  express  its  own 
thinking  on  Phase  II  programs  and  to  be 
advised  by  the  views  of  othei-s.  I  com- 
mend the  President  and  his  advisers  for 
their  active  efforts  to  meet  with  leaders 
and  groups  representative  of  the  public 
This  program  has  been  successful  and 
should  be  continued.  It  can  and  should 
be  supplemented  by  public  liearings. 

One  ver>'  compelling  reason  why  the 
administration  should  use  hearings  and 
other  public  forums  effectively  Is  that 
It  must  secure  extension  of  the  1970  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  when  it  expires 
in  April  1972.  The  nature  of  the  fur- 
ther powers  given  the  President  by  Con- 
gress to  control  wages  and  prices  under 
this  act,  will  be  very  important,  and  it 
is  already  clear  that  some  changes  in  the 
law  will  be  proposed. 

FTtoDCCTrv-rry  a.nd  a  freely   competitive 

ECO.NOMY 

High  rates  of  productivity  are  the  best 
way  to  guarantee  increased  wages,  stable 
prices,  ample  profits.  Innovation,  and  In- 
ternational competitiveness.  Our  receni 
productivity  record  has  been  very  poor 
Output  per  man-hour  grew  by  an  average 
of  only  2.1  jjercent  in  the  period  1965  to 
1970,  while  hourly  compensation  in- 
creased by  6  percent  and  unit  labor  costs 
increased  by  3.9  percent.  By  contrast, 
output  per  man-hour  increased  14.2  per- 
cent in  Japan,  and.  though  houi'ly  com- 
pensation rose  15.1  percent,  unit  labor 
cost  increased  only  0.8  jsercent. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period 
1960  to  1965,  U.S.  output  per  man-hour 
grew  on  the  average  of  4.3  percent  a  year, 
hourly  compensation  grew  3.7  percent 
and  unit  labor  costs  actually  decreased 
0.7  percent — one  reason  for  our  export 
success  in  those  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  jMjint 
tables  showing  comparative  unit  labor 
costs  in  leading  Industrial  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  1960-70. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 
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UNIT  LABOR  COST  COMPARISONS 
lAvarage  annual  percent  chan(e| 


Output  per 
mti»-hour 

Houity 
compensation 

Unit  latwr  costs 

Country 

Output  per 
man-hour 

Hourly 
compensation 

Unit  lalK>r  costs 

Country 

National 
currency 

US. 

dollar 
basis 

National 
currtncy 

US. 

dollar 
basis 

Rates  of  change  in  output  per 
man-hour,  hourly  compensa- 
tion, and  unit  labor  costs. 
1960  65: 
United  States    

5.4 
4.7 

s.e 
&s 

S.S 
S.1 
7.3 

2.3 

3.7 

1 

3.7 

9.0 

3.8 

9.0 

9.7 
13.6 
13.1 
11.0 

9.5 

7  5 

6.2 

-0.7 
3  4 
-.9 
3.8 
3.0 
6.3 
4.3 
5.6 
2.0 
5  2 
2.4 

-0,7 
3.4 

-3.0 
3.8 
3.9 
6.3 
4.3 
6.4 
2.0 
5.2 
2.4 

Rales  ol  change  in  output  per 
man-hour,     hourly     compen- 
sation, and   unit   latwr  costs. 
1965-70: 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Pi-oductivity  growth  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1960's  has  been  hampered  by  a 
number  of  factors.  One  of  them  has  been 
increasing  worker  dissatisfaction  with 
assembly-line  jobs  which  provide  no  per- 
sonal satisfaction  or  human  reward.  This 
is  reflected  in  high  rates  of  absenteeism 
and  a  poor  quality  of  work,  both  of 
which  adversely  affect  productivity. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  complex  prob- 
lem. Abandoning  mass  assembly  meth- 
od.s  of  production  would  be  impossible. 
But  Improving  on-the-job-work  prac- 
tices and  conditions  may  be  a  meaniiiR- 
ful  partial  answer,  one  which  'inions 
might  help  bring  about. 

PRonr  SH.^BINO 

A  more  fimdamental  solution  is  in- 
creased use  of  meaningful  proflt-sharinii 
plans.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  increase 
output  and  give  employees  a  f\rst-hand 
interest  in  the  productivity  and  efficiency 
of  a  company  is  to  give  them  a  direct 
share  of  the  rewards.  Shortly  after  be- 
coming president  of  a  major  American 
company,  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
novations I  made  was  to  establish  a  cor- 
porate profit-sharing  plan,  that  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  our  growth.  I  urge 
business  and  labor  to  look  to  profit-shar- 
ing plans  as  one  fundamental  answer  to 
the  productivity  problems  we  are  seeing 
today. 

Action  on  several  fronts  is  needed  to 
promote  productivity.  First  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  need  to  recognize  it  as  a 
national  problem  of  top  significance,  and 
to  create  a  national  awareness  of  the 
need  to  improve  it.  I  have  proposed  that 
we  use  the  wage-price  control  period  to 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  problem  by 
administratively  creating  productivity 
advisory  councils  that  would  study  pro- 
ductivity in  each  industry.  These  coun- 
cils woiild  do  three  things:  They  would 
help  larger  phase  n  wage  and  price  con- 
trol mechanisms  determine  guidelines 
for  wages  and  prices  in  those  industries, 
they  would  identify  the  obstacles  to  in- 
creased productivity  in  each  major  in- 
dustry, and  they  would  recommend 
changes  to  remove  productivity  bottle- 
necks. I  am  pleased  that  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Leonard  Woodcock 
agreed  at  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  on  September  20  that  his  union 


would  cooperate  in  such  councils  if  they 
fairly  represent  labor. 

The  temporary  councils  would  be  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce, 
using  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Do- 
mestic Commerce  which  has  direct  com- 
petence in  specific  industrial  sectors,  and 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Tlie 
councils  would  operate  under  guidelines 
set  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  staff,  in- 
cluding professional  economists  and 
others,  who  would  be  drawn  from  the 
Commerce  Department  and  from  other 
departments  and  agencies  when  neces- 
sary. Business  and  labor  representatives 
would  sit  on  the  councils,  which  would 
be  linked  with  the  phase  II  mechanisms 
established  to  continue  wage-price  re- 
straint in  the  period  following  the  freeze. 

Industries  would  be  asked  voluntarily 
to  implement,  through  imions,  trade 
associations  and  other  industi-y  organi- 
zations, the  Productivity  Council  recom- 
mendations. The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee could  conduct  a  review  of  these 
findings  and  recommend  to  the  legisla- 
tive committees  of  Congress  any  legisla- 
tive steps  necessary  to  Implement  its 
findings.  A  national  productivity  effort 
would  then  be  fully  under  way. 

In  the  longer  term,  however,  we  will 
have  to  give  much  greater  attention  to 
the  difficult,  political  issue  of  over-con- 
centration of  union  and  business  power. 
Our  goal  is  to  reestablish  a  stable  econ- 
omy free  of  controls  on  both  domestic 
and  International  economic  activity.  This 
will  require  a  determination  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  structural  obstacles  that 
have  become  fixed  into  the  economy. 
Among  these  are  over-concentrated 
monopolistic  or  oligopolistic  industries, 
which,  for  example,  have  the  ability  to 
deteitnine  prices  often  with  little  rela- 
tionship to  market  forces,  and  power- 
ful unions,  which,  for  example,  have  the 
ability  to  control  access  of  workers  to 
jobs  and  perpetuate  inefficient  practices 
that  stifle  growth  and  productivity. 

THE    DOLLAR,    COLD.    AND    rOREICN    TRADE 

For  the  rest  of  the  world  the  most 
shocking  elements  of  the  economic  poli- 
cies armoimced  on  August  15  were  the 
end  of  gold  sales  for  dollars,  and  the  10 
percent  surcharge  on  imports.  Both  steps 


raise  extremely  important  questions  of 
great  complexity  and.  now,  heightening 
sensitivity. 

At  the  outset  these  steps  were  greeted 
with  commendable  calm  and  restraint  by 
the  many  countries  whose  internal  eco- 
nomic health  is  inextricably  linked  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  their 
awareness  of  this  linkage,  and  of  our  own 
stringent  efforts  to  stabilize  our  domestic 
economy,  that  in  my  view  initially  pre- 
vented retaliation,  and,  at  least  to  date, 
has  prevented  our  trading  partners  from 
taking  major,  harmful  imilateral  steps 
to  protect  their  trade  from  serious  dete- 
rioration. 

We  have  now  reached  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  our  international  economic  rela- 
tionships that  could  threaten  more  basic 
political  relationships.  After  August  15 
major  foreign  countries  expected  the 
United  States  to  begin  negotiations  to 
resolve  the  problems  our  moves  had 
brought  to  a  head.  In  spite  of  shock  and 
confusion  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  and  cooperation.  But  this 
attitude  of  cooperation  changed  to  irri- 
tation and  even  anger  as  the  United 
States  demonstrated  an  unwillingness  to 
begin  negotiations  quickly  and  talked 
in  terms  of  an  indefinite  surcharge. 

Secretary  Connally's  speech  last 
Thursday  at  the  IMF  opened  the  bar- 
gaining on  monetary  and  trade  issues, 
and  was  a  welcome  development.  The 
Secretary's  clear  indication  that  the  im- 
port surcharge  could  be  quickly  removed, 
pending  international  agreement  on  sev- 
eral issues,  and  significantly  improved 
the  international  climate.  The  Secre- 
tary's request  that  other  coimtrles  let 
their  exchange  rates  be  freely  deter- 
mined by  the  market  Is  a  clear  statement 
of  a  U.S.  objective  that  helps  clarify  the 
debate  and  gives  the  monetary  powers  a 
clear  objective  to  shoot  for.  Nonetheless, 
the  administration  should  be  much  more 
specific  about  the  trade  conce.$sions  it 
seeks  as  part  of  the  foreign  offer.  This 
can  well  speed  the  negotiations  toward 
early  removal  of  the  surcharge,  and  the 
discriminatory  provision  of  the  tax 
credit. 

I  discussed  the  significance  of  the  IMF 
meetings  more  fully  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  on  October 
3,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Percy  on  the  Spirit  of  the  IMF 
Meeting 

.M  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
IMF  Friday,  Washington  had  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  historic  and  dramatic  events  In 
international  economic  policy  since  the  war. 

Exactly  a  week  ago  the  major  countries  of 
the  free  world — countries  that  have  since 
World  War  II  worked  together  in  remarkable 
harmony  to  build  the  world  economy  and  to 
resolve  crises  mutually-  had  begun  the  dip- 
lomatic equivalent  of  a  nasty  shouting 
match. 

The  other  major  monetary  powers  In  the 
Group  of  10  had  unanimously  Joined  against 
us; 

President  Pompidou  had  delared  no  will- 
ingness to  meet  American  needs  for  changes 
in  currency  values  and  trade  terms; 

The  developing  countries  particularly  our 
Latin  partners  had  demonstrated  real  anger; 

Our  ofHclal  statements  were  being  inter- 
preted a«  the  U.S.  taking  an  almost  cavalier 
attitude  toward  the  solution  of  the  crisis. 
In  particular  It  seemed  that  the  Import  sur- 
charge could  become  a  long-term  Impedi- 
ment. 

Thus  at  start  of  the  IMF  meetings  a  week 
ago  Sunday  the  United  States  was  confront- 
ed with  the  unanimous  hostility  of  the 
Other  117  IMF  memoers.  It  was  the  U.S. 
against  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  TTils  dan- 
gerous air  of  tension  and  animosity  wor- 
ried me.  and  others  in  tlie  Senate,  very 
deeply. 

However,  as  the  result  of  the  masterful 
leadership  of  Treasury  Secretary  John  Con- 
nally  and  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Burns,  the  IMF  meetings  climaxed  Friday 
with  a  dramatic  change  of  attitude  and  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  IMF  Governor 
to  move  quickly  toward  currency  reform. 

As  I  met  through  the  week  with  Individ- 
ual governors,  top  US.  officials  and  foreign 
officials  and  bankers.  I  was  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  marked  change  in  mood  and  spirit. 
Hostility  had  begun  to  thaw.  Understanding 
of  the  U.S.  poeltion  had  begun  to  grow. 

The  Presidents  meeting  with  the  IMF  Di- 
rector, Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  Secretary 
Connally's  speech  on  Thursday,  and  the  per- 
sonal diplomacy  of  other  administration  of- 
ficials Including  Peter  Peterson.  Executive 
Director  of  the  President's  International 
Economic  Policy  Council,  and  Undersecre- 
tary Paul  Volcker,  has  helped  relax  the  crisis 
atmosphere. 

In  my  opinion.  Secretary  Connally  is  ex- 
actly correct  in  asking  other  countrie;  to  let 
their  exchange  rates  be  determined  by  the 
market.  This  Is  the  best  way  to  determine 
their  actual  value.  I  understand  why  central 
bankers  want  to  leash  their  rates  to  prevent 
erratic  changes.  But  many  rates  must  move 
upward  more  realistically.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Japanese  are  reportedly  letting  the  value 
of  the  yen  ease  somewhat  higher,  and  are 
Indicating  a  wilUngne.ss  to  remove  their  re- 
strictions against  freer  imporu,  of  capital  and 
goods. 

As  for  other  nations,  particularly  In  Europe, 
the  ball  Is  now  in  their  court.  America  has, 
as  they  wanted,  stated  its  terms  more  clearly 
and.  most  Important,  has  indicated  its  wlll- 
lngne.ss  to  negotiate  and  to  remove  the  sur- 
charge quickly  if  other  countries  are  forth- 
coming. 

Righteous  declarations  of  "no  fault"  on  the 
trade  front  won't  help  advance  the  negotia- 
tions toward  early  surcharge  removal — which 
is  in  everyone's  interest.  In  my  view  Euro- 
pean countries  could  be  partlcularlv  helpful 
by: 

Indicating  a  clear  willingness  to  share 
meaningfully  the  costs  of  NATO  troops; 

Eliminating    their    unfair    restrictions    on 


Japan's  exports.  In  order  to  take  the  pressure 
off  U.S.  markets  and  UJ3.  paymenu. 

There  are  many  actions  the  U.S.  must  take 
to  correct  our  serious  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic  problems,  and  these  are  di- 
rectly related  to  actions  we  properly  expect 
other  countries  to  take. 

I  will  state  more  completely  my  Ideas  for 
revitalizing  the  American  economy  in  a  com- 
prehensive speech  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  important  now  to  recog- 
nize the  the  giant  step  we  have  just  taken 
toward  solutions  of  the  crisis,  and  to  move 
very  quickly  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  capi- 
talize on  this  new  spirit  of  cooperation  It 
Is  time  now  for  other  countries  to  take  the 
next  step  toward  settlement  of  the  major 
issues  and  removal  of  the  surcharge. 
Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator 

Washington,  DC.  October  3.  1971. 

GOLD   AND   exchange   RATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  President  had  no 
choice  but  to  close  the  gold  window  when 
he  did.  The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was 
in  serious  deficit,  foreigners  held  dollar 
liabilities  an  estimated  400  percent  larger 
than  the  U.S.  gold  stock,  and  a  run  on 
the  bank  was  well  underway.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  economist  who  disputes 
the  necessity  of  this  move. 

In  boldly  "cutting  the  golden  cord," 
the  President  created  an  unequaled  op- 
portunity to  reform  the  world  monetary 
system.  Such  reform  must  have  two  key 
elements:  One  is  a  renegotiation  and  re- 
setting of  exchange  rates  at  appropriate 
and  realistic  levels;  the  other  is  a  more 
fundamental  reform  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  rules  regarding  the  role 
of  gold,  the  dollar,  and  special  drawing 
rights — SDR's. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  dollar  has  been  incorrectly  valued 
vis-a-vis  other  major  currencies.  The 
problem,  however,  is  not  the  overvalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold,  as 
some  foreign  spxjkesmen  have  indicated, 
but  the  undervaluation  of  other  major 
currencies  in  terms  of  gold.  In  my  view 
the  President  is  entirely  correct  and 
entirely  justified  in  requesting  that  other 
countries  revalue  their  currencies,  some 
of  them  by  significant  percentages. 
Japan's  currency  has  been  considered 
undervalued — making  Japanese  goods 
artificially  inexpensive  for  U.S.  buyers — 
for  at  least  a  decade.  As  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  said  in  a  statement  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 23 : 

What  is  needed  ultimately  .is  change 
in  dollar  parity  relative  to  the  yen  of  at  least 
10  to  15  percent.  With  respect  to  Western 
European  currencies,  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
this  amount,  and  with  countries  In  North  and 
South  America  moving  more  nearly  with  the 
dollar.  Currencies  of  intermediate  strength, 
such  as  the  pound,  might  aim  for  a  halfway 
change. 

However,  revaluing  currencies  is  a 
politically  difficult  luidertaking.  Such 
steps  usually  are  deflationary  for  the 
countries  taking  them  because  if  the 
revaluation  is  significant,  the  exports  of 
the  country  in  question  become  more 
expensive  and  tend  to  decline,  perhaps 
even  creating  recession  and  tinemploy- 
ment.  Thus  central  bankers  and  gov- 
ernments are  reluctant  to  revalue.  For 
this  reason  the  imposition  of  a  surcharge 
on  U.S.  imports  was  an  important  tool 
to  encourage  revaluation. 


It  is  only  for  this  purpose  that  I  sup- 
port the  surcharge — only  as  a  tempo- 
rary device  to  encourage  other  coimtries 
to  undertake  certain  monetary  and 
trade  reforms  which  ultimately  will 
strengthen  the  international  system 

DEVALUE   THE   DOLLAR 

In  a  negotiation  involving  revaluation 
and  removal  of  the  surcharge,  our  ma- 
jor foreign  trade  partners  are  also  asking 
that  the  United  States  devalue  the  dollar 
by  raising  the  price  of  gold.  There  is  a 
strong  amd  growing  body  of  opinion — 
approaching  consensus — in  the  United 
States  that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical price  to  pay  for  meaningful  foreign 
currency  .shifts,  and  for  changes  in  the 
international  monetary  fund  rules  con- 
cerning the  roles  of  gold  and  the  dollar 
in  world  payments. 

It  is  difficult  to  constitute  a  compelling 
economic  case  against  a  slight  devalua- 
tion. I  would  support  f.  modest  devalua- 
tion, since  it  is  more  a  matter  of  pres- 
tige, not  substance.  Those  opposed  to  de- 
valuation argue  that  it  would  enrich  gold 
hoarders  in  foreign  countries,  such  as 
France,  because  it  would  make  their  gold 
worth  more  in  terms  of  dollars.  Whether 
some  Frenchmen  automatically  are 
richer  as  a  result  of  our  move  seems  ir- 
relevant to  me.  Another  argument  is  that 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
two  major  gold  producers,  would  benefit 
from  an  increased  gold  price.  But  tliis 
argiunent  overlooks  the  fact  that  their 
"industrial "  gold  is  sold  on  the  free  mar- 
ket, and  that  even  a  10-percent  increase 
in  the  price  of  "monetary  '  gold,  to  $38.50 
an  oimce.  would  not  raise  it  above  the 
present  free  market  price.  The  United 
States  itself  still  has  the  largest  gold 
stock,  and  would  also  benefit  from  an  in- 
creased gold  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  a  quick  dollar  devaluation,  which 
must  be  accomplished  by  congressional 
amendment  of  the  1944  Bretton  Woods 
Act.  It  is  perhaps  equally  unlikely  that 
a  new  role  for  SDR's  can  be  quickly 
agreed  upon.  As  a  possible  short-term 
solution.  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Javits  that  the  IMF  change  its 
rules  to  permit  a  fluctuation  in  the  par 
value  of  gold  of  perhaps  5  percent  on 
either  side  of  $35.  Such  fluctuation  is. 
imder  current  rules,  pegged  to  a  maxi- 
mum range  of  1  percent.  A  wider  band 
of  fluctuation  would  permit  an  effective 
dollar  devaluation,  but  it  would  also  per- 
mit a  drop  in  the  price  of  the  dollar  be- 
low $35  when  the  U.S.  payments  position 
is  restored. 

If.  as  a  short-term  solution,  this  sup- 
gestion  is  not  viable,  we  must  cooperate 
in  seeking  other  solutions  until  more 
permanent  one.';  can  be  devised. 

IMPORT    SVRCHARCE 

Except  for  its  use  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging monetary  reforms,  the  import 
surcharge  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
the  thrust  of  the  new  economic  policy. 
In  a  policy  designed  primarily  to  reduce 
inflation  and  stimulate  productivity,  the 
surcharge  is  inflationary,  counterproduc- 
tive, and  anticompetitive.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  a  major  function  of  imports 
duiing  a  period  of  inflation  is  to  moderate 
that  inflation— though  tliis  role  is  less 
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important  in  Instances  of  cost-push  in- 
flation. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  who 
in  his  excellent,  carefully  considered  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  September  14  on 
his  discussions  with  foreign  leaders,  said: 

The  Increase  In  the  Iniport  duty  Is,  at 
best,  an  awkward  and  dubious  remedy  for 
the  Nation's  economic  difficulties.  It  does 
not  combat  Inflationary  pressures;  It  ac- 
commodates to  them,  henoe.  contributes  to 
higher  prices  at  home.  It  serves  as  a  relief 
for  Inefficiency  rather  than  as  an  Incentive 
to  more  efficient  production  ...  In  any  dura- 
ble sense,  It  will  do  nothing  to  pump  new 
breath  Into  the  International  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  its  inflation-moderating 
effect,  imports  do  provide,  for  many  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  materials,  products, 
and  technology  not  available  here.  Be- 
cause so  much  of  our  imports  are  of  raw 
or  semimanufactured  materials,  a  10- 
percent  increment  In  the  cost  of  these 
raw  materials  is  going  to  put  inevitable 
upward  pressure  on  domestic  prices  of 
mtermediate  and  finished  goods.  The  sur- 
charge, of  course,  applies  only  to  dutiable 
imports,  and  many  raw  materials  no 
longer  bear  Import  duties.  Nonetheless 
the  surcharge  can  be  significant  for  a 
very  wide  range  of  products. 

An  example  is  zinc  alloy,  which  is  used 
for  many  types  of  castings  important  in 
many  diu-able  and  consumer  goods.  Zmc 
alloy  is  made  from  special  high  grade  zinc 
slab,  a  substantial  percentage  of  which  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  the 
remainder  supplied  from  domestic 
sources  by  large  integrated  companies 
that  produce  the  ore,  the  slab,  and  the 
alloy  as  well. 

The  independent  alloy  producers,  an 
industry  of  about  30  firms,  supply  half 
the  zinc  alloy  used.  These  producers,  very 
largely  dependent  on  foreign-source  slab, 
suddenly  must  pay  an  increased  duty, 
which  if  retained  for  a  long  period  will 
put  pressure  on  prices.  This  puts  the  in- 
dependent producers  in  a  highly  vulner- 
able ixisition,  because  the  large  inte- 
grated producers  of  slab  and  alloy  will  be 
able  to  maintain  their  prices,  thus  un- 
dercutting the  smaller  indejaendents. 

Inequitable  situations  like  these  are 
arising  by  the  thousands.  They  raise  de- 
mands for  special  exemptions  from  the 
surcharge,  for  the  release  of  stockpiled 
raw  materials,  and  other  forms  of  relief. 
Making  these  decisions  becomes  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  sur- 
charge for  other  reasons.  When  U.S.  in- 
dustries become  accustomed  to  such  a 
large  element  of  protection  from  world 
competition,  it  will  be  politely  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  to  remove.  In  addition, 
the  surcharge  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  developing  countries.  It  is  possible 
and  entirely  consistent  with  established 
US.  policy  to  eliminate  now  the  sur- 
charge on  Imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries. 

U  .S. .  BAKCAINING    POSITION 

For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  complete 
removal  of  the  surcharge  and  the  buy 
American  provision  of  the  investment 
credit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  can 
make    unrealistic    demands    on    foreign 


countries  In  return  for  surcharge  re- 
moval. Our  bargaining  position,  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  other  major  mone- 
tary powers,  will  not  be  helped  by  includ- 
ing, as  some  U.S.  officials  initially  indi- 
cated, every  trade  and  payments  prob- 
lem from  soup  to  nuts  in  the  bargaining 
list,  or  by  expecting  an  overnight  shift  of 
f  13  billion  in  our  payments  balance. 

Oeorge  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  made  a  good  pomt  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  September  9 : 

Though  we  should  use  every  means  at  our 
command  to  correct  the  present  payments 
Imbalances.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  achieve 
too  much  within  the  four  walls  of  the  pres- 
ent negotiation. 

I  propose  this  basic  package  of  conces- 
sions: The  United  States  should  ex- 
change removal  of  the  surcharge,  a  mod- 
est increase  in  the  price  of  gold  and  elim- 
ination of  the  buy  American  provision  of 
the  tax  credit,  to  return  for:  First,  signif- 
icant revaluations  of  major  currencies; 
second,  changes  in  IMF  rules;  third, 
sharmg  by  our  NATO  allies  of  the  burden 
of  U.S.  troop  costs  overseas;  fourth, 
elimination  of  Japanese  quotas  and  m- 
vestment  restraints;  and  fifth,  removal 
of  European  discrimination  against  Jap- 
anese exports. 

I  do  not.  however,  suggest  that  all 
five  of  these  objectives  be  achieved  before 
the  US.  surcharge  is  removed. 

The  import  surcharge  and  the  tax 
credit  discrimination  should  be  removed 
Immediately  upon  agreement  on  new  cur- 
rency values,  and  a  firm  commitment  on 
basic  changes  in  IMP  rules  to  lessen  the 
importance  of  gold.  Satisfactory  negotia- 
tion of  the  remaining  three  points  will 
take  more  lengthy  discussion,  and  we 
cannot  permit  the  surcharge  to  remain 
in  effect  throughout  this  long  period. 
Instead,  the  United  States  should  be 
willing  to  accept  concrete,  good  faith 
commitments  from  the  major  parties  to 
join  us  in  resolving  these  problems,  with 
a  view  to  achieving  the  U.S.  objectives 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  this  a  fair, 
realistic,  negotiable  position.  It  reflects 
the  fact  that  currency  revaluation  and 
reform  are  the  major  problems  creating 
the  imbalanced  trade  situation,  and 
should  be  our  highest  priority. 

I  have  over  the  last  several  years  ar- 
gued consistently  for  these  changes. 

Since  1967  the  issue  of  sharing  troop 
costs  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  my 
interest  and  time.  As  a  member  of  the 
NATO  parliamentarians  groups.  I  have 
argued  strongly  that  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  can  no 
longer  afford  to  bear  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  cost  of  the  defense 
of  Europe.  Our  NATO  allies  now  have 
the  economic  resources  to  enable  them  to 
share  these  costs  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

I  have  time  and  again  been  discouraged 
by  official  U.S.  resistance  to  my  burden- 
sharing  proposal. 

Now  I  believe  the  official  resolve  exists 
to  correct  this  problem,  albeit  belatedly. 
In  my  view  International  economic  im- 
peratives finally  outweigh  political  con- 
siderations. I  believe  it  should  be  pos- 
sible, in  the  context  of  the  negotiations 


that  are  now  in  progress,  to  reach  accord 
on  the  burden-sharing  issue. 

Elimination  of  Japan's  remaining 
quotas  on  imports  has  been  a  nagging 
problem  as  well.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Japanese  announced  last  week  the 
elimination  of  a  nimiber  of  their  quotas, 
reducing  the  total  to  40.  These  quotas 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  OATT.  and  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  United  States  for  years.  Lacking  has 
been  an  official  U.S.  willingness  to  press 
the  issue  and  to  enforce  the  GATT  rule. 
Now.  in  a  crisis  atmosphere,  the  issue  has 
become  one  of  higher  priority.  Its  solu- 
tion is  simple  and  long  overdue.  The 
Japanese  should,  I  believe,  give  up  these 
restrictions  quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, which  are  potentially  extremely 
large  markets  for  Japanese  exports,  must 
end  their  discrimination  against  such  ex- 
ports. Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  speaking  in 
Houston  on  September  12.  said: 

Between  1960  and  1969.  United  States  Im- 
ports from  Japan  rose  from  »1  I  billion  to 
$4  9  billion,  while  the  European  Community 
imports  from  Japan  Increased  from  »203 
million  In  1960  to  »664  million  In  1969  .  .  . 
To  those  familiar  with  Japanese  businessmen, 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  such  trade 
trends  have  not  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
exporter. 

Thus,  though  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Europe's  imports  from  Japan  was  faster 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  by  comparison,  the  United 
States  is  taking  a  huge  and  dispropor- 
tionate volume  of  Japan's  exports  given 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  EEC  in 
world  trade. 

During  the  past  year  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives negotiated  at  length  but  un- 
successfully with  the  Common  Market 
to  reach  new  agreements  to  liberalize 
significantly  the  EEC's  treatment  of  Ja- 
pan's trade.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
Common  Market's  refusal  to  treat  the 
Japanese  fairly,  particularly  after  a  re- 
valuation of  currencies  that  would  re- 
sult in  higher  prices  for  Japanese  goods. 

These  European  restrictions  must  also 
be  removed  because  they  serve  to  divert 
Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States.  This 
merely  strengthens  the  arguments  of 
those  Americans  who  support  U.S.  trade 
restrictions  against  Japan  because  they 
would  "equalize"  U.S.  with  European  re- 
strictions, nemoval  of  the  Common 
Market's  trade  restrictions  in  this — as  in 
other  areas — is  long  overdue,  and  is  now 
imperative. 

Japan's  restrictions  on  direct  foreign 
investment  are  another  long-standing 
problem  capable  of  being  resolved  quick- 
ly. Though  many  U.S.  firms  have  ex- 
tensive and  highly  successful  business 
relations  In  Japan  and  Japanese  finns. 
Japan  still  retains  a  hmitatlon  of  50 
percent  on  foreign  Investment,  except 
In  those  areas  In  which  Japan  is  com- 
pletely dominant,  such  as  shipbuilding 
and  steel,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  foreign  firm  to  gain  a  foothold. 
Each  investment  decision  must  receive 
government  approval.  Frequently  the  In- 
vesting company  must  agree  to  restrict 
the  product  lines  it  will  produce  or  in- 
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troduce,  and  agree  to  limit  its  enter- 
prise to  certain  markets  in  Japan.  These 
restrictions  are  outdated  and  unneces- 
sary, anc*.  a  truly  significant  liberaliza- 
tion of  them  must  be  made. 

PERSONAL  INCOMI  TAX  EXZMPTIONS  AND  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE    CtJTS 

Measures  to  increase  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  to  reduce  govern- 
ment personnel  and  budget  expenses, 
comprise  the  final  elements  of  the  eco- 
nomic package. 

The  President,  In  his  August  15  mes- 
sage and  in  legislation  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  requested  several 
measures  to  increase  consiuner  purchas- 
ing power.  First,  he  proposed  that  the 
personal  exemption  from  Federal  income 
tax  be  increased  from  $650 — where  it 
stands  now — to  $750  in  1972,  rather 
than  1973.  Second,  he  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  the  standard  deduction  from 
Federal  tax  to  15  percent,  with  a  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $2,000.  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  Third,  he  proposed  removal 
of  the  7 -percent  excise  tax  on  automo- 
bUes. 


This  package  of  proposals  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  decreasing  personal 
tax  bills,  and  Federal  revenues,  by  an 
estimated  $4.4  billion  In  calendar  year 
1972. 

The  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee last  week  reported  a  bill  that  would 
increase  the  cost  of  this  package  of  cuts 
to  the  Treasury.  The  personal  exemption 
was  increased  to  $675  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1971,  the  standard  deduction 
was  increased  to  $2,000,  the  low-income 
allowance  was  changed  to  give  additional 
relief  to  low-income  families,  and  the 
excise  tax  on  light  trucks  of  10  percent 
was  repealed,  in  addition  to  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  tax  on  autos. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
altered  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
provisions  of  the  administration's  bill, 
and  made  changes  in  the  accelerated 
depreciation  range  previously  adopted  by 
the  Treasury. 

The  committee's  bill,  combined  with 
the  effects  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act, 
actually  increased  corporate  taxes  by 
$3.8  billion  over  calendar  years  1969-73, 


according  to  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates. By  contrast,  total  taxes  of  in- 
dividuals would  be  reduced  by  $36.9  bil- 
lion in  this  period.  If  the  effects  of  the 
1969  Reform  Act  are  excluded,  the  com- 
mittee's tax  package  would  reduce  cor- 
porate taxes  by  $11.3  billion  in  the  period 
1971-73,  and  would  reduce  individual 
taxes  by  $14.2  billion.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  tax  package  as  it  now  stands 
does  not  provide  a  bonanza  to  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  tables  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis  of  the  Treasury.  The  first  shows 
the  total  effect  on  tax  liabilities  of  the 
three  revenue  measures  now  taking  ef- 
fect or  proposed:  The  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act,  the  accelerated  depreciation  range, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
bill.  The  second  compares  the  estimated 
revenue  effects  of  the  tax  proposals 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  September  22.  and  the  Treas- 
tu-y's  initial  prop>osals. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  EFfECT  OF  1%9  TAX  REFORM  ACT.  ADR  AND  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  CALENDAR  YEAR  LIABILITIES  DIVIDED  BETWtfN  INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS 

|ln  billions  o'  dollars] 


Individual 

196! 

Corporations 

1969  act 
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Commtttee  action 

Total 

act 

Committee  action 

Total 

Calendar  year 
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and 

relief 

Termina- 
tion ot 
invest- 
ment 
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conven- 
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Income 
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Excise 
lax 

relief 

New 
invest- 
ment 
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Reform 

and 
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tion of 
invest- 
ment 
credit 

Elimi- 
nate ADR 
'.  year 
conven- 
ADR             tion 

New 
invest- 
ment 
credit 

DISC 

Total 
individ- 
uals and 
corpora- 
tions 

1969     

;'"""-i.4 

.       -5.2 
-8.1 
-10.8 

+  0,4 
+  .6 
+  .6 
+  .6 
+  .6 

+0.4. 

-7.4 
-14  3 
-14.8 

■■■-+1.6' 

+  11 
+  1.2 
+  1.3 

+0.5  .. 
+  1.9  .. 
-^2.5 
+2.7 
+  2-9 

-2.2          +1.7 
-2.7          +1.4 
-3.2          +1.2 

+0.5 
+2.9 
+  19 
-  4 
-1.1 

+0.9 
+  2.1 

1970 

-0.6 
-.7 
-.8 

+0.4" 
+-.3 

+  .3 

""-i.4  ' 
-3.2 
-1.1 

■■-0.9 
-2.5 
-2.2 

"  -0.3' 
-.7 
-.8 

1971 

1972 

1973 

-1.2  ... 

-2.9 

-3.1 

-0.  r 

-.2 

-5.5 
-14.7 
-15  9 

Total.... 

.      -25. 5 

+2.8 

-2.1 

+1.0 

-5.7 

-5.6 

-1.8 

-36.9 

+<.6 

+  10.5 

-8.1          +4.3 

-7.2 

-0.3 

+3.8 

-33.1 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Office  ot  Tax  Analysts. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  TAX  PROPOSALS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  AS  OF  SEPT   22.  1971,  AND  THE  TREASURY  PROPOSALS  FOR 

COMPARABLE  ITEMS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Calendar 

year   liabilities 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  action  as  compared  with  present  law  * 

..      .                    -17 

-7  g 

-9  2 

rl.4 

-5  9 

-5.4 
-.5 

—6  5 

Treasury  proposal  as  compared  with  present  law  i                        .   .   ,..,._._._.. 

_2   4 

-5  1 

Committee  actions  versus  Treasury  proposal                          

+  .7 

-1.4 

Fiscal  year 

receipts 

1975 

1972 

1973 

-6.9 
-5.4 
-1.5 

-5.0 
-^5  9 
rl.O 

-6   1 
-7  8 

+  1.7 

'  Neither  line  contatns  the  import  surcharge  is  it  is  present  law  and  was  an  administrative  action       Note:  Figures  ate  rounded  and  will  no'  necessarily  add  'c  to»»li 


not  acted  upon  by  the  committee  The  change  made  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Comm>t1ee  -n  ADR 
is  included  in  the  committee  action  but  the  remainder  of  ADR  is  not  included  in  either  line  because 
It  IS  present  law. 


CAN    WE    AFTORD    MORE    PERSONAL   TAX    Cl'TS? 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  strong  argument  can  be 
made  for  the  need  for  Income  tax  relief 
for  individual  taxpayers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  family  of  four  living  in  Illi- 
nois would  have  had  less  spending  power 
in  1971  than  in  1965,  even  if  its  income 
had  mcreased  from  $12,000  to  $15,240  in 
that  period.  This  would  be  the  increase 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  27-per- 
cent increase  in  cost  of  living  during  that 
time.  But  the  increase  in  Income  is  eaten 
away  by  very  substantial  increases  in  so- 
cial security  taxes.  Imposition  of  a  State 
income  tax,  and  Increased  State  and  local 
property  taxes.  In  addition,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  1971  dollar  decreased. 


Thus  while  this  typical  Illinois  family 
has  more  income  in  1971  than  in  1965. 
taxes  are  taking  a  bigger  share.  Total 
1965  taxes,  for  example,  were  17.1  per- 
cent of  1965  Income  of  $12,000,  as  opposed 
to  21.7  percent  of  1971  income  of  $15,240. 
The  Illinois  experience  may  not  be  exactly 
comparable  to  that  of  other  States,  but 
is  surely  similar  to  many.  The  1971  pur- 
chasing power  of  this  typical  family's  in- 
come is  less  than  the  purchasing  power 
of  its  1965  income,  even  though  it  has 
grown  by  27  p>ercent. 

The  facts  have  led  to  calls  for  increased 
tax  cuts  to  restore  consumer  buying 
power.  I  would  like  to  see  tax  cuts  in  the 
long  run.  But  to  cut  taxes  too  drastically 


now  would  be  irresponsible  One  reason 
is  the  tremendous  Federal  budget  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1971  and  that  predicted  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  I  have  argued  that  in- 
creased employment  vaA  business  ex- 
pansion will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  increased  investment  and  on  consumer 
confidence,  rather  than  increases  m  con- 
sumer buying  power,  which  evidence 
shows  is  not  now  being  used.  At  this 
time,  I  favor  the  investment  credit  and 
ADR.  but  do  not  favor  more  extensive 
cuts  in  personal  taxes.  The  elimination 
of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  light 
trucks,  however,  does  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable move 

Facts  about  the  F'ederal  budget  snow 
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the  seriousness  of  the  current  budget 
deficit.  In  fiscal  year  .  "»71  the  budget  defi- 
cit on  the  unified  budget  basis,  which  in- 
cludes transactions  from  the  tnist  funds, 
was  $23.2  billion.  On  the  more  indicative 
"Federal  funds"  basis,  which  excludes  the 
trust  funds,  the  deficit  was  a  staggering 
$30.2  billion.  The  central  reasons  were: 
First,  a  planned  deficit— initially  in- 
tended in  administration  propot,als  for  a 
■full  employment"  budget  to  be  only  $7.3 
billion — and,  second,  a  shortfall  of  esti- 
mated receipts  of  $13.9  billion,  due  to  a 
sluggish  economic  recoveiy  and  also  to 
over -optimistic  administration  estimates. 
Tlie  situation  was  further  worsened,  how- 
ever, by  budget  outlays  of  $163.8  billion, 
rather  than  planned  outlays  of  $154.9 
billion,  an  increase  of  about  $9  billion. 

The  extent  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  still  unclear,  but  it  promises  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  fiscal  1971  deficit 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  in  its  August  16 
report — Staff  Report  No.  7 — estimates  a 
deficit  of  $22.4  billion  on  the  unified 
budget  basis  and  $317  billion  on  the  Fed- 
eral funds  basis.  Arain.  these  amounts 
diCfer  from  adminis. ration  estimates  of 
$116  and  $23.1  bilhon,  respectively,  in 
good  measure  becau.=;e  of  an  inaccurate 
e.'itimation  of  receipt.s.  and  additional 
congressional  authorizations  and  appro- 
pviations. 

The  chairman  of  this  joint  committee. 
Ccnaressman  Mahon.  estimated  tiiat  a 
3-year  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $80  bil- 
lion—reflecting a  $13  1  billion  Federal 
funds  deficit  for  1970— is  'almo-st  a  cer- 
tainty." 

Thi.s  is  a  huge  amount  of  new  debt  in 
a  very  short  period.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  at  least  two  rea.sonr..  This  debt 
mast  be  financed  by  borrowing  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  trust  fund?;,  which  must  be 
repaid  with  intere.st.  and  by  borrowing 
m  commercial  financial  markets.  One 
effect  is  to  increase  the  money  supply,  as 
banks  buy  Government  paper  which  then 
becomes  the  basis  of  additional  loans, 
and  thus  new  money.  Another  is  to  in- 
ciea.se  the  fixed  interest  cost  of  carrying 
the  debt,  a  sum  that  now  totals,  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  estimate,  about  $20 
billion  in  1971.  up  from  $8  1  billion  in 
1961. 

These  are  the  reason.s  why  I  am  very 
hesitant  to  urge  additional  tax  cuts  to 
further  reduce  Federal  revenues  and  fur- 
tiier  increa.se  the  debt,  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, we  must  look  harder  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  unessential  elements  in  the 
budget  If  unemployment  is  reduced  and 
lax  revenues  are  increa.sed.  then  we  will 
be  able  to  ea.se  personal  tax  rates.  At  the 
present  time  I  fully  support  the  President 
in  urging  the  Congre.ss  to  refrain  from 
adding  additional  tax  cuts  to  the  package 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

PKOERAL    JOBS    AND    EPENDINC 

One  of  the  most  desirable,  but  also 
most  difficult,  domestic  proposals  made 
by  the  President  is  his  decision  to  cut 
Federal  jobs  by  5  percent.  This  would  ap- 
ijear  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  other 
major  goals,  such  as  increased  employ- 
ment and  Increased  consumer  purchas- 
ing power.  Cutting  Federal  Jobs  hurts 
both  objectives.  I  urge,  however,  that  the 


reduced  employment  be  achieved  over 
time  by  reorganizing  the  major  func- 
tions of  Oovemment  Into  more  efllclent, 
better  managed  organizational  units, 
where  existing  manpower  can  be  used 
more  efficiently,  and  where,  hopefully,  it 
can  l)e  reduced  through  natural  attrition. 
Thus  I  look  upon  this  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  put  renewed  em- 
phasis upon  his  Executive  reorganization 
proposals,  rather  than  on  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  Such  cuts  can  frequently  be 
too  arbitrary,  by  their  nature,  eliminat- 
ing Jobs  where  they  are  needed  as  well  as 
where  they  are  in  excess. 

I  applaud  the  Presidents  decision  to 
cut  Federal  expenditures  by  $4.7  billion. 
This  becomes  especially  important  if 
Congress  moves  to  increase  tax  cuts  and 
reduce  revenue  further.  An  expansionary 
budget  is  a  standard  use  of  fiscal  policy 
in  a  time  of  depression,  and  some  deficit 
is  no  doubt  necessary  as  an  antirecession 
measure.  But  the  debt  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  too  excessive. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  pay  raise 
postponement,  I  think  the  President  does 
have  the  right  to  expect  Federal  em- 
ployees to  be  willinK  to  sacrifice  to  an 
equal  extent  with  other  sectors  of  the 
population  in  cases  of  national  emer- 
gency. On  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem 
too  harsh  in  the  present  circumstances 
to  expect  Federal  employees  to  be  much 
more  strictly  treated  than  the  public  in 
general.  Federal  employees  should  receive 
the  same  ficatment  as  other  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  the  current  freeze  and  in 
the  post-freeze  period  of  wage-price  re- 
straint. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lon^-run  health  of  the  American 
economy  depends  on  a  quick  return  to 
normal  marketplace  conditions.  After 
years  of  disequilibrium  and  a  .serious  in- 
fiation  that  left  major  damage  in  its 
wake,  we  will  all  welcome  a  return  to  a 
period  of  real  economic  growth  with  low 
levels  of  unemployment  and  stable  prices. 
This  is  the  hojie  that  the  President  s  new 
economic  policies  hold  out. 

Very  real  challenges  face  iis,  however. 
For  the  long  term  one  of  the  problems 
that  troubles  me  most  Is  the  growing 
number  of  exceptions  to  our  "free  mar- 
ket" economy.  I  do  not  agree  with  thase 
who  argue  that  all  areas  of  the  economy 
have  become  .so  highly  renulated  by  Gov- 
ernment restrictions,  concentrations  of 
labor  and  business  power,  and  other 
structural  obstacles  that  a  free  market 
does  not  any  longer  exist.  In  my  view, 
the  vast  majority  of  economic  decisions 
have  typically  been  made  in  the  context 
of  a  relatively  "free"  economic  environ- 
ment. But  there  are  significant  excep- 
tions that  are  troublesome  and  deserve 
renewed  congressional  study  and  action. 
Among  these  are: 

Highly  concentrated  industries  which 
demonstrate  Inordinately  great  market 
power,  including  the  ability  to  heavily 
influence  prices. 

Over- regulation  by  Government  In 
some  areas  such  as  transportation,  which 
has  the  effect  of  stifling  economic  growth, 
competition,  and  innovation. 

Tight  controls  on  America's  farm 
economy,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
supporting  inefficient  producers  in  some 


sectors  of  the  country  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  truly  efficient.  Internationally 
competitive  producers  in  other  sectors. 

Regulation  by  successive  layers  of  local 
government,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
housing  industry,  results  in  roadblocks  to 
cheaper  and  better  housing. 

A  tax  structure  which,  even  after  the 
1989  reform  act,  contains  provisions  too 
favorable  to  narrow  groups  in  the 
economy. 

Labor  organization  work  rules  and 
practices  which  seem  to  l>e  stifling  pro- 
ductivity, limiting  new  entries  to  job 
markets  and  maintaining  wages  at  rates 
higher  than  productivity  and  efficiency 
warrant. 

A  dangerous,  growing  trend  toward  in- 
ternational cartels  in  large  industries 
such  as  textiles,  which  have  succeeded  in 
enlisting  the  U.S.  Government  in  ar- 
ranging international  agreements  gov- 
erning price  and  supply. 

A  trend  toward  restrictive  quotas  on 
foreign  imports,  which  cushion  the  econ- 
omy from  world  competition. 

Discrimination  against  minority  groups 
in  job  hiring,  which  has  the  effect  of 
stunting  development  of  human  poten- 
tial and  denying  to  the  society  and  econ- 
omy a  great  reservoir  of  talent  and 
energy. 

Increasingly  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween some  bu.'^inesscs  and  the  Nation's 
Defen.se  Establishment. 

Ttie.se  are  "structural  '  obstacles  to  a 
free,  more  competitive  economy  to  which 
we  must  turn  our  attention  now.  I  have 
stressed  throughout  this  statement  the 
need  for  increased  productivity.  As  tiic 
only  sound,  long-term  assurance  of  a 
strong,  internationally  competitive  econ- 
omy, I  suggest  that  the  fundamental  way 
to  improve  American  productivity  is  to 
reestablish  more  competitive  economic 
condition.s.  The  effort  to  beat  the  com- 
petitor in  domestic  and  international 
markets  has  been  the  motor  driving  our 
mobt  vigorously  competitive  industries. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  do  no  good  to 
prop  up  industries  tliat,  for  any  number 
of  reasons,  may  once  have  been  domi- 
nant economically  but  are  no  longer.  In 
doing  so — in  providing  such  subsidies — 
we  only  create  artificial  competition  witli 
tlie  newer,  more  dynamic,  more  progres- 
sive industries — competition  for  capital, 
labor,  and  otlier  economic  inputs. 

By  advocating  a  return  to  revitalized 
competition  I  am  in  no  sense  arguing  a 
return  to  the  laissez-faire  capitalism  of 
"caveat  emptor."  in  which  the  Individual 
consumer  is  damned.  In  part,  real  com- 
petition will  help  the  consumer  by  as- 
suring him  low  prices.  But  I  al.so  believe 
that  judicious  regulation  of  marketplace 
practices  to  protect  the  consumer  will 
help  insure  fair  competition  and  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  safety — honest  mar- 
ket place  standards  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  new  economic  policy  provides  an 
opportimlty  to  stabilize  the  economy, 
permitting  us  to  give  our  attention  to 
long-term  goals.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  expedite  legislation  Implementing 
these  policies,  and  to  avoid  a  temptation, 
which  I  am  afraid  will  be  very  great,  to 
add  Irrelevant,  extraneous,  and  costly 
measures  to  create  a  burgeoning  Christ- 
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mas  tree.  This  legislation  is  too  impor- 
tant to  become  a  political  football. 

I  applaud  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors for  the  boldness  of  their  moves. 
Public  response  demonstrates  a  real  ad- 
miration for  a  President  who  is  willing 
to  take  decisive  steps.  I  urge  that  we  take 
special  care,  however,  to  reach  settle- 
ment of  the  outstanding  international 
economic  issues  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
IMP  meeting  has  created  a  new  mood 
of  optimism  based  on  a  new  clear  indi- 
cation of  American  willingness  to 
negotiate.  I  have  great  confidence  that 
the  astute  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  very  able  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  quickly  and  bril- 
liantly conclude  International  negotia- 
tions on  exchange  rates  and  trade  and 
will  quiet  International  concern,  restore 
confidence,  and  create  an  international 
environment  for  vigorous  economic  ac- 
tivity and  growth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  yesterday  I  addressed  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Illinois  State  AFLr- 
CIO. 

The  essence  of  what  I  had  to  say  be- 
fore this  great  labor  group  in  the  State 
of  niinois  was  simply  that  the  day  has 
come  when  no  group  In  this  economy 
can  continue  to  demand  more  all  the 
time,  but  give  less. 

Any  wage  earner  knows  that  he  is 
simply  facing  doomsday  by  demanding 
more  wages  and  not  finding  ways  to  co- 
operate with  management  to  hold  down 
the  cost  push  and  increase  output.  And 
that  day  has  come.  Inflation  hurts  every- 
one and  wage  increases  are  meaningless 
unless  accompanied  by  commensurate  in- 
creases In  productivity. 

Management  has  reached  the  day  when 
It  can  no  longer  take  the  easy  way  out 
any  time  it  gives  a  wage  increase  and 
push  prices  up  without  making  a  com- 
mensurate effort  to  increase  productivity. 
When  prices  are  pushed  up,  the  effect 
of  the  wage  increase  Is  felt  by  everyone. 
Every  worker  knows  it.  Every  housewife 
knows  It.  Anyone  in  management  knows 
it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


PERIOD     FOR     THE     TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  15  minutes,  with 
the  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsin)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUCCESS  OP  BLACK  EXPO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning while  returning  to  Washington  from 


Chicago  on  a  late  plane,  arriving  at  Balti- 
more a  little  after  midnight,  I  met  Miss 
Bonita  Byrd.  a  very  progressive,  percep- 
tive, and  intelligent  black  woman,  an 
executive  with  a  black  business  in  Chi- 
cago called  the  Parker  House  Sausage  Co. 
Miss  Byrd  was  coming  to  WashingttMi 
on  that  late  plane  to  call  on  the  dining 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  to  discuss  sales  of  Parker 
House  products. 

This  business  hsis  grown  through  the 
years,  because  of  Its  quality  product, 
and  diligence  of  yoimg  executives  like 
Miss  Byrd  to  present  sales  of  $3.6 
million.  It  now  has  offices  in  Milwaukee. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Gary,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  excellence 
of  this  young  company  has  been  na- 
tionally recognized.  Mr.  Daryl  P.  Gris- 
ham,  president  of  the  Parker  House  Sau- 
sage Co.,  was  recognized  for  his  out- 
standing business  accomplishment  and 
promise  when  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  the  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

This  brought  to  mind  an  editorial  that 
I  had  just  read  in  the  October  4  issue 
of  Chicago  Today.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Success  of  Black  Expo." 

Black  Expo  was  an  extremely  success- 
ful minority  enterprise  exposition  at  the 
Chicago  Amphitheater  in  Chicago  in 
which  more  than  400  businesses  in  Clii- 
cago  and  22  States  gave  exhibits  to  dem- 
onstrate the  success  of  black  enterprises. 

Our  Governor,  who  had  addressed 
Black  Exjx)  earlier  in  Chicago,  had  said 
at  that  time,  referring  to  the  State  of 
Illinois : 

We  are  comixiltted  to  a  program  to  place 
solid  cash  orders  with  small  business,  black 
business  and  black  suppliers.  My  color  today 
Is  green.  If  money  isn't  everything.  It  sure 
beats  whatever  Is  In  second  place.  It  works 
wondero  In  knocking  down  barriers  and  open- 
ing doors  that  should  have  been  opened  long 
ago. 

I  commend  this  black  corporation  and 
this  black  enterprising  woman,  who  was 
working  as  late  as  possible  in  coming  to 
Washingrton  to  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity for  her  company. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tks  Success  or  Bu^ck  Expo 

Chicago  can  take  immense  pride  in  Black 
Expo,  the  stunning  display  of  minority  ac- 
complishment In  business  and  industry.  It 
ended  yesterday  after  a  flve-day  run  In  the 
Amphitheater,  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  came  to  see  exhibits  by  more  than 
400  businesses  in  Chicago  and  23  states,  and 
to  be  entertained  nightly  by  top  black 
performers. 

If  the  smashing  success  of  Black  Expo  is 
a  Justifiable  source  of  pride  for  minorities. 
It  also  supplied  a  great  deal  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  That  came  in  large  part 
from  Oov.  Ogllvle.  who  had  some  fine  things 
to  say  about  the  state's  attitude  toward 
small  business  In  general  and  black  business 
particularly, 

"We  are  committed  to  a  program  to  place 
solid  cash  orders  with  small  bxislness.  black 
business  and  black  suppliers."  be  said.  "My 
color  today  Is  green.  If  money  Isnt  every- 
thing.  It   sure  beats   whatever   Is   In   second 


place.  It  works  wonders  In  Icnocklng  down 
barriers  and  opening  doors  that  should  have 
been  opened  long  ago." 

They  weren't  Just  words.  As  Ogllvle  pointed 
out,  the  state  already  has  a  program  to  help 
black  business  men  learn  how  to  submit  bids 
to  the  state,  and  legislation  Is  In  the  works 
that  would  assure  a  percentage  of  state  busi- 
ness to  all  small  firms.  Another  example  of 
Illinois'  Interest  in  black  enterprise  was  the 
creation  of  a  trade  mission  that  negotiated 
an  agreement  between  black  businesses  here 
and  those  In  Ohana  and  Nigeria.  That  alli- 
ance Is  expected  to  be  worth  tSO  million  In 
business  within  two  years. 

There's  a  long  way  to  go  before  black  busi- 
ness shares  fairly  In  this  country's  economic 
bounty,  but  Black  Expo  Is  heartening  evi- 
dence of  how  far  we've  come  already  And 
It  hasn't  been  a  matter  of  handouts  Its 
been  done  thru  initiative  and  hard  work,  an 
attitude  best  expressed  at  Expo  by  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  national  director  of  Bread- 
basket: "We're  not  asking  you  to  give  us  a 
break.   Just  open   up   your  minds." 

Black  EScpo  is  a  good  Indication  that  that 
is  Just  what  has  been  happening 


KLM   TO   CUT   FARES  FOR    "SENIOR 
CITIZENS"  ON  ATLANTIC  FLIGHTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning  s  New  York  Times,  I  noticed  an 
article  entitled  "KLM  To  Cut  Pares  for 
"Senior  Citizens'  on  Atlantic  Flights  '  I 
wish  to  commend  KLM  and  those  other 
airlines  who  look  upon  older  citizens  in 
the  same  way  as  they  look  upon  young 
people. 

Older  people  have  more  leisure  time. 
They  want  to  travel  and  see  the  world. 
They  are  now  able  to  travel  on  a  standby 
basis.  These  people  who  are  over  65  years 
of  age  and  have  now  retired  do  not  have 
an  earned  income  but  now  have  a  chance 
to  travel. 

This  is  a  way  to  increase  business  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  recognition  to 
our  senior  citizens,  who  deserve  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  this  and  many  other  ways. 

This  article  brought  to  mind  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  reduce  fares  on 
airline  flights  for  senior  citizens  just  as 
we  have  reduced  youth  fares. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From    the   New    York    Times.   Oct    5.    1971) 

KLM   To    CtT   Fakes   rom    "Senio«   CrriXENS" 
ON  Atlantic  Plights 

Introducing  a  new  twist  to  the  spi-eadlng 
price  war  In  trans-Atlantic  air  travel.  KLAI 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  said  yesterday  that  it 
would  offer  a  "senlCK'  citizen  "  discount  fare 
between  the  United  States  and  Amsterdam 
starting  Feb.  1. 

Offered  to  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older, 
the  roundtrlp  rate  wUl  be  Identical  to  the 
fare  KIM.  will  charge  "youth"  passengers  aged 
12  to  ai  t228  In  the  summer,  and  (198  In  the 
ufl  season  that  covers  nine  months  of  the 
year  Passengers  wlU  not  l>e  required  to  slay 
abroad  for  any  si>eclfled  minimum  or  maxi- 
mum number  of  days. 

KLM  is  the  latest  of  many  airlines  to  re- 
duce fares  after  Feb.  I.  although  It  was  the 
first  to  say  It  would  introduce  a  senlor- 
cltlzen  rate.  The  wave  of  prlo«  cutting  was 
touched  oB  by  the  Sept.  15  aniaounoement  of 
Lufthansa  Oerman  Airways  that  it  would 
disavow,  starting  Feb  1.  an  agreement  under 
which  Hlmoet  all  trans-Atlantic  airlines 
charged  Identloal  rates. 

The  lowest  fare  between  New  York  and  Kta- 
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sterdam  now  I5  $200  for  passengers  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  26.  The  lowest  current 
Individual  rate  for  which  older  passengers 
are  eligible  Is  $297.  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum stay  of  29  days  and  a  maximum  of  45 
days. 

Besides  youth  and  senior  citizen  fares,  the 
Dutch  line  said  It  would  offer  a  lower  excur- 
sion rate  to  passengers  of  any  age.  The  rate 
will  be  $265  In  the  summer  and  $200  In  the 
off  season  and  require  passengers  to  be 
abroad  14  to  46  days.  KLM  said  It  would  offer 
a  $170  round-trip  fare  over  the  same  route 
to  passengers  who  contract  for  at  least  $70 
additionally  In  ground  accommodations, 
travel  In  groups  of  five  or  more,  and  are  gone 
between  seven  and  21  days. 

KLM'B  senior  citizen  fare  will  apply  only  to 
Amsterdam. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bbntsen)  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  the  So- 
cialist Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2051.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1933,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mathias,   Mr.    Inoute.    Mr.   Stevbn- 
soN.  Mr.  TuNNiY,  Mr.  Wcickex,  and 
Mr.  Buckley)  : 
S.  2652.  A  bin  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on   the   District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HATFIEa.D: 
S.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1954   to  prrovlde  a  tax   credit 
for   persons    66    years   of    age   or   older.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.    2654.    A    bin    to   amend   chapter   73    of 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish   a 
survivor    benefit    plan,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
S.  2665.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective  means  for 
protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency  disputes  Involving  the  raUroad 
and  airline  transportation  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MONDAu:)  : 
S.  3656.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  3  and 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
reduce  social  security  tax  rates  and  provide 
a  new  method  for  their  determination  In  the 
future,  to  remove  the  dollar  limitation  pres- 
ently Imposed  vipon  the  anxnint  of  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  for  tax  and  benefit  purposes 
under  the  old-age,  survlvora,  and  disability 
insurance  system  (making  allowance  for  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptions  and  the  low- 
Income  allowance  In  determining  sucb 
amount  for  tax  purposes),  and  to  Increase 
benefits  under  such  system  to  reflect  the  new 
tax  and  benefit  base.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2651.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  act  of 
June  16,  1933,  as  amended.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary,    by 
unanimous  consent 

INTRODtrclNa  LEGISLATION  PERMrTTINC  COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS  TO  UNDERWRITE  WATER  AND 
SEWER    REVENUE   BONOS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act — act  of  June  16,  1933,  as 
amended — to  permit  commercial  banks 
to  underwrite  municipal  water  and  sewer 
revenue  bonds. 

This  somewhat  unusual  action  which 
I  take  for  the  committee  is  based  on  our 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  8  to 
S.  523,  proposed  for  the  National  Water 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1971.  The 
amendment  was  submitted  by  Senator 
William  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  hav- 
ing taken  testimony  on  the  amendment, 
and  after  having  considered  it  in  some 
detail,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
issues  involved  in  the  amendment  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and,  therefore,  directed  the 
action  which  I  am  taking. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  persons  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

OLD  AGE  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970,  there  were  20.- 
049,592  people  over  the  age  of  65  in  the 
United  States.  In  1968,  which  is  the  lat- 
est year  for  which  the  following  figures 
are  available,  there  were  8.8  million  tax 
returns  filed  from  households  with  at 
least  one  member  over  the  age  of  65. 
Of  these  returns,  4.3  million  were  tax- 
able. During  the  same  year  $7.6  billion 
in  taxes  were  paid  by  those  65  and  over. 
In  Aprtl  1970,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  held  hearings  on  income 
tax  overpayments  by  the  elderly.  In  its 
report,  it  pointed  out  that  "2.4  million 
returns  were  entitled  to  refunds,  but  the 
total  amount — >730  million — was  less 
than  one-half  of  the  payments  owed  at 
the  time  of  filing."  The  report  went  on 
to  point  out  that  in  1967  one- half  of  the 
families  with  a  head  of  65  or  older  had 
income  as  liigh  as  $3,928,  approximately 
20  percent  had  incomes  below  $2,000, 
and  of  the  elderly  living  alone  or  with 
nonrelatives,  one-half  had  incomes  of 
$1,800  or  less  and  one-quarter  had  in- 
comes of  $1,000  or  less. 

When  comparing  the  Income  of  the 
elderly  with  the  young,  it  Is  easily  con- 
cluded that  the  older  members  of  our 
society  are  at  a  disadvantage.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1967,  of  the  711  millloo  fami- 
lies with  a  YmbA  o(  65  or  (dder,  roughly 
10  percent  had  Incomes  under  $1,500  as 
compared  with  3  percent  of  the  younger 
families.  Approximately,  37  percent  of 
the  older  families  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  as  compared  with  8  percent 
of  the  younger  families,  according  to  the 
special  committee  report. 

In  comparing  these  figures  it  is  clear 
that  the  elderly  have  been  not  cxily  at  a 
disadvantage  relative  to  tax  problems, 
but  relative  to  income  as  well.  The  spe- 
cial committee  also  examined  problems 
encountered  by  the  elderly  caused  by  tlie 
1969  Tax  Reform  Act  and  concluded  that 
"change  is  not  only  possible,  it  Is  essen- 
tial." And  it  made  numerous  recommen- 
dations to  implement  change  which  in 
the  members'  opinion  would  rectify  the 
inequity  encountered  by  the  older  citi- 
zens of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  general 
conclusion.s  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  change  that  would 
simplify  the  i-ssue  to  a  great  extent  while 
moving  in  the  direction  of  rectifying 
many  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
this  area  by  the  elderly.  I  propose  a  $150 
income  tax  credit  for  every  member  of 
our  society  over  the  age  of  65.  The  poten- 
tial loss — $645  million  In  1970 — to  the 
Federal  revenue  would  be  insubstantial 
in  comparison  to  the  stimulus  it  would 
provide  to  the  economy  in  terms  of 
spending,  particularly  during  these  trou- 
bled times,  let  alone  the  hope  and  poten- 
tial sen.se  of  security  it  would  provide  to 
our  older  citizens. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa* 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows: 

S  2853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended 
by  renumbering  section  40  as  41.  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  39  the  following  new 
section: 
Sec.  40.  Oldei  Persons. 

'  la)  Oenekal  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  65  a  credit  of  $150  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year. 

•'(b)  Limitation. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  cred- 
its allowable  under  section  33  (relating  to 
foreign  tax  credit),  section  36  (relating  to 
partially  tax-exempt  interest) ,  section  37  (re- 
lating to  retirement  income),  and  section  38 
(relating  to  investment  In  certain  depreci- 
able property) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  sxich  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  40.  Over- 
payments of  tax."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

"Sec  40.  Older  Persons. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  OF  TAX." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1971. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE; 

S.  2654.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  .survivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  survivor  benefit  program  for  retired 
military  personnel.  This  bill  will  provide 
an  opportunity,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for 
all  career  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  leave  a  portion  of  their  retired  pay  to 
their  survivors.  Such  survivor  benefits 
would  supplement  existing  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  The  bill  will  also  provide 
minimum  Income  gxiarantee  for  present 
military  widows  to  assure  an  income  of 
at  least  $2,000  per  year. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  10670 
which  was  introduced  as  a  clean  bill  by 
Congressman  Otis  Pike  in  the  House  on 
September  14.  H.R.  10670  supersedes 
H.R.  984  on  which  hearings  were  held  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  summer.  Tlie  new  bill  incorporates 
Defense  Department  recommendations 
and  various  technical  perfecting  changes 
that  resulted  from  the  excellent  work 
done  by  Congressman  Pike  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  at  present  no 
imiversally  applicable  system  which 
automatically  provides  for  survivors' 
rights  in  the  retired  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel. This  is  one  of  the  few  gaps  in  an 
otherwise  comprehensive  program  of 
fringe  benefits  available  to  military 
personnel. 

Present  programs  of  survivor  protec- 
tion for  retired  military  personnel  are  in- 
complete and  Inadequate.  And  since  the 
military  man  retires  relatively  early,  this 
is  a  problem  of  some  magnitude. 
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This  bill  provides  a  viable  solution  to 
this  problem.  It  was  drafted  on  the  basis 
of  two  broad  general  concepts:  to  build 
on  the  foundation  provided  by  social  se- 
curity, and  to  parallel,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  successful  survivor  benefits 
program  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

This  bill  provides  a  fair  level  of  income 
replacement  for  survivors.  It  calls  for 
some  cost  sharing  at  a  reasonable  level 
by  the  retiree  that  meets  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  survivors.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable in  terms  of  its  financial  demands 
on  the  Government.  It  is  generally  appli- 
cable to  all  military  retirees.  And,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  by  members  of  the 
retired  community  and  their  dependents. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
legislation,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  fill  this  gap  In 
survivor  benefits  for  career  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 
S.  2656.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  2  and 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
reduce  social  security  tax  rates  and  pro- 
vide a  new  method  for  their  determina- 
tion in  the  future,  to  remove  the  dollar 
limitation  presently  imposed  upon  the 
amount  of  wages  and  self -employment 
income  which  may  be  taken  into  account 
for  tax  and  benefit  purposes  imder  the 
old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  (making  allowance  for  p>er- 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions  and  the 
low -income  allowance  in  determining 
such  amount  for  tax  purposes),  and  to 
increase  benefits  under  such  system  to 
reflect  the  new  tax  and  benefit  base.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committ::  on  Finance. 

PROPOSED    PAYROLL    REFORM    TAX    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  Mondale, 
a  bill  which  would  make  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  improvements  in  the 
payroll  tax.  This  bill  would  build  into 
the  payroll  tax  the  principles  of  equity 
and  progressivity  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  any  enlightened  tax  system.  This 
bill  would  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  63  million  American  fam- 
ilies. 

The  present  payroll  tax  system,  estab- 
lishing a  fiat  tax  rate  of  5.2  percent  on 
earned  income  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $7,800, 
places  a  disproportionate  burden  of  the 
financing  of  social  security  upon  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  wage  earner. 
For  the  working  man  making  $7,800 
per  year,  the  effective  tax  rate  is  5.2  per- 
cent, while  for  the  man  making  $50,000, 
the  effective  tax  rate  is  0.8  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  lack  of  exemptions  and 
low-income  allowance  add  to  the  regres- 
sive nature  of  the  payroll  tax. 

Because  the  burden  of  the  payroll 
tax  is  focused  on  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  worker  Increases  in  the  payroll 
tax  in  recent  years  have  largely  elimi- 
nated the  tax  relief  Congress  attempted 
to  extend  to  these  Americans.  Further- 
more, at  rates  proposed  by  H.R.  1,  the 
payroll  tax  burden  will  be  larger  in  1973 
than  the  personal  income  tax  burden  for 


the  average  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $13,900  or  less. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  we 
are  introducing  legislation  today  to  make 
the  payroll  tax  progressive  by  eliminat- 
ing the  ceiling  on  taxable  earned  income 
and  providing  personal  exemptions  and 
low  income  allowance  equal  to  those  al- 
lowed for  income  tax  purposes.  Second, 
the  legislation  fixes  the  level  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  rate  at  the  rate  necessary  to 
bring  revenues  into  annual  balance  with 
benefits  paid. 

The  social  security  system  was  one  of 
the  signal  achievements  of  the  New  Deal. 
Instead  of  facing  destitution  and  the 
dole,  the  retiring  American  now  is  guar- 
anteed some  measure  of  economic  se- 
curity. Without  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  social  security  system,  19  out  of  every 
20  beneficiaries  would  have  achieved  even 
a  moderate  standard  of  living.  Social  se- 
curity helps  to  keep  at  least  10  million 
Americans  out  of  poverty.  Presently, 
about  one  out  of  every  eight  Americans 
receives  social  security  cash  benefits 
every  mraith. 

In  1971,  more  than  26  million  families 
will  receive  social  security  benefits.  Those 
benefits  will  total  more  than  $34  billion. 
Covering  virtually  all  of  the  Nation's 
worken  other  than  Government  em- 
ployees, and  railroad  workers  who  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  separate  pro- 
grams, the  social  security  system  guar- 
antees income  support  on  retirement  and 
important  medical  coverage.  It  affords 
financial  protection  against  disability. 
And  it  assures  aid  to  the  survivors  of 
deceased  workers. 

Social  security  did  not  spring  into  be- 
ing in  its  present  form.  When  he  signed 
the  original  social  security  legislation, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  called  it  "the  comer- 
stone  of  a  structure  wliich  Is  far  from 
complete."  With  broEul  bipartisan  sup- 
port, subsequent  Congresses  and  admin- 
istrations have  extended  that  structure 
and  improved  it.  Much  has  been  done. 
We  can  all  take  very  great  pride  in  what 
has  been  accomplished. 

But  that  pride  in  our  existing  social 
security  system  must  not  lead  us  to 
forget  that  the  sjstem  can  be  improved — 
and  must  be  improved — as  our  wealth  in- 
creases and  as  our  understsuiding  of  the 
system  and  the  needs  of  its  beneficiaries 
grows.  In  H.R.  1,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  approved  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  The  Senate 
has  begun  its  own  deliberations  on  the 
expansion  of  social  security  benefits.  I 
have  no  doubt  that.  Uke  the  House,  the 
Senate  will  approve  important  increases 
in  benefits — and  I  hope  make  those  in- 
creases more  substantial.  As  I  have  in  the 
past.  I  intend  to  support  such  increases. 
And,  whatever  the  Congress  does  this 
year,  urgent  need  will  remain  for  further 
attention  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  eco- 
nomic protection  which  social  security 
affords. 

Despite  the  achievements  of  the  social 
security  system,  too  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens  are  trapped  in  the  prison  of  pov- 
erty, because  social  security  benefits  are 
Inadequate  to  provide  a  dignified  retire- 
ment. Sixty  percent  of  our  elderly  who 
are  living  alone  are  also  living  in  or  near 
poverty.  They  are  three-fifths  of  a  gen- 
eration who  heard  a  promise  made,  and 
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now  see  the  promise  fsilling  short.  A 
drastic  infusion  of  funds  is  needed  to 
rescue  many  of  our  senior  citizens  from 
a  life  of  poverty.  Retirement  must  be  a 
reward,  not  a  punishment. 

To  achieve  a  substantial  Increase  In 
beneflto  I  believe  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  general  revenue  financing 
for  social  security.  General  revenue  fi- 
nancing has  been  advocated  since  1937 
when  it  was  recommended  by  the  first  . 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security.  De^ 
lay  in  enacting  this  recommendation  ha« 
meant  needless  poverty  for  millions  of 
elderly  Americans.  We  must  work  to  end 
that  delay,  to  eliminate  that  poverty  and 
to  provide  substantial  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  through  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

But  today  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a 
differoit  part  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem— not  its  benefits,  but  the  mechanism 
by  which  those  benefits  are  financed.  One 
source  of  the  continuing  strength  of  the 
social  security  system  has  been  that  a 
special  tax  is  set  aside  to  finance  it — the 
payroll  tax.  When  a  worker  is  employed 
m  a  covered  occupation,  he  knows  that 
with  each  paycheck  he  and  his  employer 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  old 
people,  the  dLsabled.  and  survivors  tod^ 
so  that  he  and  his  dependents  will  enjqy 
the  same  kind  of  protection  tomorrow. 

Small  in  its  first  years,  the  payroll  tax 
has  now  become  one  of  the  largest  cora- 
ponentfi  of  the  Federal  tax  system.  It 
produces  more  revenue  than  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  Indeed,  it  produces  more 
Federal  revenue  than  any  tax  other  than 
the  individual  income  tax.  This  year  It 
will  raise  $47  billion. 

The  payroll  tax  achieved  its  present 
importance  in  the  Federal  tax  system 
very  quickly.  It  Is.  in  fact,  the  most 
rapidly  growing  Federal  tax.  In  1950.  it 
produced  only  5  percent  of  Federal  reve- 
nue. Today  it  has  produced  to  23  percent 
of  Federal  revenue.  According  to  current 
forecasts,  by  1976  the  payroll  tax  will 
yield  more  than  $80  billion — or  25  percent 
of  all  Federal  revenue  for  that  year. 

While  the  magnitude  and  impact  of  the 
payroll  tax  have  grown  rapidly,  the  es- 
sential structure  of  the  tax  has  changed 
very  little  since  the  original  adoption  of 
social  security.  The  tax  is  still  imposed  on 
the  first  dollars  a  worker  earns  each  yenr 
up  to  a  specified  ceiling.  The  tax  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  size  of  the  worker's 
family:  it  applies  whether  or  not  the 
worker's  family  is  below  the  poverty 
level:  and  it  does  not  increase  as  the 
worker's  earnings  rise  above  the  wafe 
base. 

The  characteristics  of  the  payroll  tax 
created  few  serious  inequities  when  the 
tax  was  first  adopted.  The  tax  was  then 
very  small.  The  tax  rate  applicable  to 
workers  was  only  1  percent,  and  tbe 
initial  $3,000  wage  base  included  95  per- 
cent of  all  earnings  of  the  workers 
covered. 

But  the  payroll  tax  rate  has  risen 
sharply  It  is  now  5.2  percent  for  tlie 
worker  and  5.2  percent  for  his  employer. 
Under  the  present  form  of  H  R.  I,  it 
would  riae  to  54  percent  and  increaee 
further  to  7  2  percent  by  1977  for  both 
worker  and  employer.  We  are  taxing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  income  with 
steadily  higher  rates  In  short,  we  ve 
financing  one  of  our  .so(  iety's  most  pro- 


gressive programs  with  an  increasingly 
regressive  tax. 

The  form  of  the  payroll  tax  has  not 
chsmged  substantially  during  a  time  of 
vast  economic  change.  The  result  is  se- 
rious inequities.  Despite  the  1969  con- 
gressional recognition  of  the  principle 
that  people  below  the  poverty  level 
ought  not  to  pay  Income  tax — and  de- 
spite the  reaflftrmation  of  that  principle 
;  last  week  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  its  increase  of  the  low-income 
allowance — payroll  tax  continues  to  be 
exacted  from  workers  who  are  below 
the  poverty  level. 

The  payroll  tax  applies  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  children  or  other 
dependents  whom  a  worker  must  sup- 
port. The  single  individual  whose  earn- 
ings are  $20,000  a  year  pays  precisely 
the  same  payroll  tax  as  the  married 
couple  who  are  supporting  five  children 
on  an  in-^ome  of  $7,800,  despite  the  broad 
differer  e  in  their  real  ability  to  pay 
tax. 

The  ef  active  rate  of  the  payroll  tax 
decline.s  as  a  worker's  earnings  rise 
above  the  ceiling  on  the  wage  base.  The 
school  teacher  earning  $7,000  a  year 
pays  5.2  percent  of  her  earnings  in  pay- 
roll tax.  The  engineer  earning  $25,000 
pays  about  1  6  percent  of  his  entire 
eainings,  and  the  business  executive 
earning  $100,000  pays  about  four-tenths 
of  1  percent.  While  each  of  those  work- 
ers becomes  eligible  for  the  same  social 
security  benefits,  they  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  same  amount  for  those 
benefits. 

Finally,  the  payroll  tax  hits  harder  at 
families  in  which  there  are  two  wage 
earners  than  at  families  which  derive 
the  same  income  from  a  single  wage 
earner.  Again,  the  consequence  is  a  ma- 
jor difference  in  tax  burdens  which  has 
no  relationship  to  differences  in  ability 
to   pay. 

Thus  the  payroll  tax  which  began  un- 
der very  different  circumstances  has  be- 
come unfair.  Those  who  can  least  afford 
it  must  pay  the  same  amounts  as  those 
who  need  not  worry  about  the  burden. 
And  low-  and  middle-income  Americans 
are  near  the  limit  in  paying  taxes.  Under 
the  present  system,  they  face  the  fright- 
ening prospect  of  Inequitable  tax  in- 
creases to  finance  a  vain  attempt  to 
provide  adequate  benefit  levels. 

The  payroll  tax  has  wiped  out  much  of 
the  tax  reductions  that  Congress  passed 
in  1969.  Because  the  burden  of  the  payroll 
tax  Is  focused  upon  low-  and  middle-m- 
come  workers.  Increases  in  the  payroll 
tax  in  recent  years  have  reduced 
sharply — and  in  some  cases  offset  en- 
tirely— the  tax  relief  which  Congress  has 
attempted  to  extend  to  these  groups  in 
the  Income  tax  system.  Despite  the  major 
Income  reductions  of  1964  and  1969.  the 
total  Federal  tax  load  of  the  low-  and 
middle-income  worker  is  little  lower  now 
than  it  was  in  1963.  Indeed,  by  reason  of 
the  payroll  tax  increases,  the  single 
worker  with  $3,000  of  income  will  pay 
more  total  Federal  tax  in  1973  than  he 
paid  In  1963.  He  will  do  so  despite  the 
fact  that,  because  of  general  Increases  In 
prices  and  wages,  he  has  become  poorer 
both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

Americans  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  payroll  tax — and  its  increases — be- 
cause they  have  recognized  that  Its  cui- 


rent  tax  burdens  will  lead  to  future  bene- 
fits, for  themselves  and  their  families. 
On  these  terms,  social  security  has 
seemed  a  good  buy — and  it  is.  But  we 
can  have  the  same  buy,  and  the  same 
benefits,  financed  by  a  fairer  and  soimder 
payroll  tax.  We  must  change  the  social 
security  taxes  to  make  them  fairer.  We 
must  change  them  so  the  limits  on  the 
ability  of  many  Americans  to  pay  more 
taxes  will  not  deprive  older  Americans 
of  needed  increases  In  benefits.  And  we 
must  strengthen  the  payroll  tax  to  make 
the  whole  social  security  system  stronger. 
To  achieve  that  end.  Senator  Mondale 
and  I  are  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  key  changes  in  the  payroll 
tax.  In  order  to  make  the  payroll  tax 
progressive,  our  legislation  would  make 
these  changes: 

First.  The  wage  base  upon  which  a 
worker  is  taxed  would  be  reduced  by  de- 
pendency exemptions  equal  to  those  al- 
lowed him  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Second.  Further,  the  worker's  tax  base 
would  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  low-income  allowance  provided  by 
the  Income  tax  law.  Under  current  law, 
the  low-income  allowance  will  reach  the 
level  of  $1,000  on  January  1,  1972.  Under 
an  amendment  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  week, 
the  allowance  would  be  Increased  to 
$1,300. 

Third.  The  ceiling  on  the  wage  base 
would  be  removed.  Hence,  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  dependency  exemptions 
and  the  low-income  allowance,  all  of  a 
worker's  earnings  from  covered  employ- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  payroll  tax 
Fourth.  The  wage  base  celling  would 
also  be  removed  for  the  payroll  tax  paid 
by  employers,  but  for  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience,  neither  dependency 
exemptions  nor  the  low-Income  allow- 
ance would  be  applied  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  employer  tax.  However,  con- 
tinuing the  principle  of  the  existing 
payroll  tax  that  equal  contributions 
should  be  made  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  rate  of  the  employer  tax 
would  be  set  to  produce  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  the  em- 
ployee tax. 

Fifth.  The  removal  of  the  ceiling  on 
taxable  earnings  would  be  accompanied 
by  an  elevation  in  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings counted  in  computing  benefits  from 
$7,800— the  celling  applicable  under  cur- 
rent law— to  $20,000.  This  modification 
win  provide  improved  retirement  bene- 
fits for  millions  of  middle-mcome  Amer- 
icans for  whom  social  security  benefits 
are  insufficient  to  prevent  a  drastic  de- 
cline In  income  upon  retirement.  Ex- 
panding upon  a  principle  already  used  In 
the  existing  benefit  system,  the  proposal 
wouldJ)hase  down  benefits  earned  as  in- 
come rises  so  that  the  major  benefit  In- 
creases would  occur  In  levels  of  Income 
under  $10,000  and  lesser  Increases  would 
occur  In  the  $10,000  to  $20,000  range. 

Our  proposal  would  also  change  the 
payroll  tax  rate  by  fixing  It  at  a  level 
which  brings  revenues  produced  into  an- 
nual balance  with  benefits  paid. 

With  these  changes  made  in  the  tax 
structure,  the  payroll  tax  rate  would  be 
esUbllshed  at  the  level  necessai-y  to 
finance  the  Increased  benefits  provided 
In  H.R.  1.  To  support  the  benefit  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  current  form  of 
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H.R.  1,  a  tax  rate  of  5.2  percent  would 
be  necessary  for  the  employee's  tax.  That 
rate  compares  with  the  H.R.  1  rate  of 
5  4  percent  for  1972  through  1974,  6.2 
percent  for  1975  and  1976,  and  7.2  per- 
cent for  1977  and  thereafter.  A  tax  rate 
of  approximately  4.5  percent  on  employ- 
ers would  produce  approximately  the 
same  revenue  as  the  employer  tax  under 
H.R.  1.  The  tax  rate  of  the  self-employed 
would  remain  at  7.5  percent. 

These  changes  would  bring  major  and 
fundamental  improvement  to  the  pay- 
roll tax.  Under  them,  63  million  Ameri- 
cans would  pay  lower  taxes.  Only  8  mil- 
lion high-income  Americans  would  pay 
more.  Persons  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  would  be  sheltered  from  payroll 
taxes  altogether.  And  the  relief  would 
extend  well  into  the  middle-  and  upper 
middle-income  ranges.  Every  family  of 
four  with  earnings  of  $14,500  or  less 
would  save  money.  Every  married  couple 
with  earnings  of  $13,000  or  less  would 
save  money.  Every  single  person  with 
earnings  of  $12,250  or  less  would  pay 
lower  taxes.  Furthermore,  at  every  in- 
come level  up  to  $25,000,  more  people 
would  save  on  their  taxes  than  would 
pay  incrcEised  tax. 

In  broad  and  important  income  ranges, 
the  amounts  of  the  tax  savings  under  the 
proposal  would  be  substantial.  Compared 
with  the  tax  liability  called  for  in  H.R.  1. 
a  four-person  family  at  the  poverty  level 
wUl  save  $200  in  taxes — or  100  percent 
of  its  prior  Federal  tax  liability.  A  worker 
earning  $7,500  and  trjing  to  support  a 
wife  and  four  children  will  pay  $300  less — 
a  saving  of  44  percent  In  his  Federal 
taxes.  A  salesman  earning  $8,000  and  his 
school  teacher  wife  earning  $7,500  who 
support  two  children  wUl  save  $240. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  proposal 
which  Senator  Mondale  and  I  make  to- 
day is  aimed  at  the  taxation  machinery 
of  the  social  security  system.  It  would 
reduce  no  one's  social  security  benefits. 
In  fact,  it  increases  in  benefits  for  many 
Americans  by  incorporation  of  earnings 
between  $7,800  and  $20,000  in  the  benefit 
computation.  And  it  makes  future  benefit 
increases  more  likely  by  improving  the 
equity  of  the  tax  which  finance  them. 

Furthermore,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  proposal  leaves  the  present  structure 
of  the  social  security  system  intact.  The 
payroll  tax  would  remain  the  financing 
mechanism  of  the  system.  Revenue  pro- 
duced by  that  tax  would  continue  to  be 
transferred  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  Social  security  benefits  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  from  that  trust  fund. 
If  Congress  should  decide  to  finance 
future  social  securit.-  benefits  increases 
from  general  Federal  revenues,  as  I  hope 
it  will,  oiu-  proposal  would  not  impede 
that  step. 

Within  the  area  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed, however,  the  proposal  would  ac- 
complish broad-scale  improvement  of  the 
payroll  tax.  It  would  shift  the  burden  of 
that  tax  from  the  low-income  and  the 
middle-income  worker  to  those  who  have 
greater  ability  to  pay  the  tax.  In  doing  so, 
it  would  make  today's  payroll  tax  fairer 
and  sounder:  and  it  would  facilitate  fu- 
ture Increases  tn  social  security  benefits 
by  making  it  possible  to  increase  payroll 
taxes  without  Imposing  unacceptable 
biudcns  upon  low-  and  middle-income 


families.  No  longer  would  a  decent  income 
for  the  elderly  depend  on  an  Indecent 
increase  in  the  tax  burden  of  the  working. 

By  submitting  this  legislation,  we  draw 
attention  to  a  long-neglected  area  of  eco- 
i^omic  injustice  affecting  almost  every 
working  American.  A  nation  that  is  fair 
cannot  tolerate  a  tax  which  makes  no 
allowance  for  real  difference  in  ability  to 
pay.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  that 
Senator  Mondale  and  I  are  proposing 
would  allow  this  country  to  make  social 
security  benefits  more  generous  and  bur- 
dens more  equitable.  Tliis  legislation, 
aimed  at  our  second  largest  tax — a  tax 
which  many  millions  of  American  work- 
ers pay  every  2  weeks — would  ccKistitute 
a  fundamental  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  continuing  effort  to  strengthen 
and  improve  our  Federal  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  additional 
material  be  inserted  in  the  Record  which 
further  details  Muskie -Mondale  payroll 
proposal.  First,  there  is  a  brief  fact  sheet 
and  explanation  of  the  proposal.  Next, 
there  is  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  that  would  be  paid  by  vari- 
ous groups  of  wage  earners  under  our 
proposal  compared  to  H.R.  1.  Finally, 
there  are  tables  showing  the  percentage 
and  amount  of  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
specific  taxpayers  from  1963  to  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Fact  Sheet  or  the  Muskie  Patboll  Reform 

P«OPOSAL 
I.     PTTRPOSE 

TTie  proposed  legislation  would  make  fun- 
dameatal  and  far-reaching  improvements  in 
the  payroll  tax.  The  present  payroll  tajt, 
established  a  flat  rate  of  5.2  percent  on  earned 
Income  up  to  a  fixed  celling  of  $7,800  a  year. 
Is  highly  regressive.  Under  the  existing  law, 
for  the  working  man  making  $7,800  a  year, 
the  effective  payroll  tax  la  5.2  percent,  while 
for  the  man  making  $50,000  a  year  the  effec- 
tive payroU  Ux  rate  is  .8  percent.  The  re- 
gressive nature  of  the  tax  Is  increased  because 
neither  exemptions  nor  deductions  are  al- 
lowed. 

Because  the  burden  of  the  payroll  tax  Is 
foctised  on  the  low  and  middle  Income  work- 
er. In  recent  years  Increeses  In  the  payroll 
tax  have  largely  ellmlDAted  the  ux  relief 
Congress  attempted  to  extend  to  these  groups 
both  m  1964  and  in  1969.  Furthermore,  at 
rates  proposed  by  H.R.  1,  the  payroll  tax 
burden  wlU  be  larger  In  1973  than  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  burden  for  the  average  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  Income  of  $13,900  or  less. 

II.     PBOPOSAL 

To  provide  for  a  more  equitable  and  pro- 
gressive payroll  tax,  the  proposed  legislation 
would; 

1    Remove  the  ceiling  on  the  wage  base. 

2.  Allow  exemptions  equal  to  the  personal 
exemptloiLs  provided  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Allow  a  low  Income  allowance  equal  to 
that  provided  for  Income  tax  purpoaM. 

4.  Adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
Advisory  Council  of  Social  Secvirity  that  the 
payroll  tax  rate  be  fixed  at  a  level  which 
brings  revenues  produced  into  annual  bal- 
ance with  ben«fltfl  paid. 

With  these  changes  made  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture, the  payroll  tax  rate  would  b«  estab- 
lished at  the  level  necessary  to  fljoanc*  the 
social  security  beiieflts  decided  upon  by  Oon- 
greaa.  To  support  the  benefits  prorlslona  con- 
taliied  In  the  current  form  of  H.R.  1.  a  tax 
rate  of  approidmately  5.2  percent  would  be 
necessary  compared  with  the  rate  of  5  4  per- 
cent projHwed  by  H  R    1 


The  payroll  tax  reform  legislation  leaves 
the  present  structure  of  the  social  security 
system  intact. 

Under  this  proposal  63  million  American 
families  would  pay  lower  taxes  in  1973  than 
under  H.R.  1.  Eight  million  high  Income 
Americans  would  pay  more  Every  family  of 
four  with  earnings  of  $14,500  or  less  would 
pay  less  in  taxes.  Every  married  couple  with 
earnings  of  $13,000  or  less  would  pay  less  iu 
taxes.  Every  single  person  with  earnings  of 
$12,250  or  less  would  pay  less  in  taxes.  At 
every  Income  level  up  to  $25,000.  more  peo- 
ple would  save  taxes  than  would  pay  in- 
creased taxes. 

The  use  of  exemptions  and  lew  income  al- 
lowance makes  the  tax  much  more  responsive 
to  real  differences  in  ablUty  to  pay.  The  re- 
moval of  the  celling  Increases  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  tax  base  to  ch&nges  In  wage  and 
price  levels.  Tliia  proposal  builds  into  the 
pavToU  tax  the  principles  of  equity  and  pro- 
gressivity  which  are  the  foundation  of  any 
enlightened  tax  system. 


Explanation  of  Patboll  Tax  Reform 
Proposal 

1.  Adopt  exemptions  and  loic  income 
alloicance. 

Under  present  laic,  aU  earned  Income  up 
to  $7,800  Is  subject  to  tax.  No  exemptions  or 
deductions  are  allowed. 

The  proposal  would  allow  exemptions  for 
employee  payroll  tax  purposes  equal  to 
the  personal  exemptions  showed  for  in- 
come tax  purposes — $750  per  person  begin- 
ning In  January.  1972.  under  the  September 
23  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  addition,  the  employee  would  be  per- 
mitted a  deduction  equal  to  the  low  Income 
allowance  permitted  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

Married  couples  filing  JolnUy  and  single 
Individuals  would  receive  the  full  deduction; 
married  wage  earners  filing  separately  would 
each  be  allowed  a  $500  deducUon.  The  self- 
employed  would  receive  personal  exemptions 
and  the  low  income  allowance  under  the 
same  rules  applicable  to  employees.  For 
reasons  of  administrative  simplicity,  neither 
exemptions  nor  the  low  Income  allowance 
would  apply  in  the  computation  of  the  tax 
on  employers. 

2.  Remove  ceiling  on  wage  base. 

The  present  tax  is  imposed  on  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  only  on  earnings  up  to 
$7,800.  The  self -employment  tax  is  subject 
to  the  same  ceUing.  Increases  already  sched- 
uled under  current  law  wUl  raise  the  celling 
to  $9,000  in  1973  and  thereafter  H  Jl.  1  would 
raise  the  ceUlng  to  $10,200  for  1972  and  pro- 
vide for  autcxnatic  Increases  In  later  years 
based  upon  Increases  in  the  cost  of  m-lng. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  these  ceil- 
ings. Hence,  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
dependency  exemptions  and  the  low  income 
allowance,  all  of  a  worker's  e*rnings  from 
covered  employment  would  be  subject  to  the 
payroll  tax.  Similarly,  to  the  same  extent,  all 
earnings  from  covered  self-employment 
vrould  be  subject  to  the  payroll  tax.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  payroU  tax  on  employer*,  all 
covered  wages  would  be  Included  in  the  wage 
base,  and  no  reduction  wotild  be  made  lor 
personal  exemptions  and  the  low  Income 
allowance. 

The  payroll  tax  would  apply,  as  at  present, 
onlv  to  "wages"  and  "self -employed  income" 
as  "deflued  xmder  the  Social  Security  law. 
Other  types  of  income  would  not  be  taxed. 
The  present  law  exclusions  for  the  earnings 
of  F©der»l  government  employees,  most  of 
whom  ar«  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement s\-stem.  and  railroad  workers,  cov- 
ered under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
would  be  continued  unchanged. 

3.  Adoption  of  recommendations  of  Ad- 
lisory  Council  on  Soctal  Secuntf. 

Under  present  lav  the  payroll  tax  produces 
revenue  each  year  beyond  the  aoootuK  necas- 
sary  to  pay  Social  Security  beoaflts  for  tttat 
year  The  surplus  for  197:}  is  projectad  at  $4.1 
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billion.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity has  reoonunended  tbat  the  payroll  tax 
rate  be  nzed  to  place  the  Social  Security  paid 
on  a  pay-aa-you-go-basls.  In  general,  undef 
this  recommendaitlon,  Social  Security  reve- 
nues would  equal  benefits  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  proposal  would  adopt  the  Advlsorf 
Council's  recommendation. 

4.  Raise  benefit  ceiling. 

Under  present  law,  benefits  rise,  thougtj 
less  than  proportionately,  aa  average  taxablS 
earned  Income  rises,  up  to  the  celling. 

The  proposal  would  accompany  the  re- 
moval of  the  celling  on  taxable  earnings  wltla 
an  elevation  In  the  amount  of  earning! 
counted  In  computing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. The  Increase  would  be  from  the  present 
maximum  level  of  $7,800  to  $20,000.  The  pro- 
posal would  phase  down  benefits  earned  a* 
Income  rises,  so  that  levels  of  lncom«  abov# 
$10,000  would  produce  declining  percentage* 
of  benefits. 

6.  Reduce  payroll  tax  rate. 

Under  present  law  the  payroll  tax  rate  fot 
1971  Is  5.2  percent  for  employees,  52  per» 
cent  for  employers,  and  7.5  percent  for  tht 
self-employed.  Under  H.R.  1,  the  tax  rate  on 
employees  and  employers  would  be  raised 
to  54  percent  for  1972-74,  6.2  percent  fof 
1975-76.  and  7.2  percent  for  1977  and  there- 
after. 

The  proposal  would  lower  the  tax  rate  to 
that  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ments described  above.  Is  necessary  to  fund 
the  increased  benefits  provided  In  H.R.  1.  Th$ 
employee  tax  rate  nece&sary  to  finance  th$ 
benefits  provided  In  the  current  form  of  H.R, 
1  would  be  approximately  5  2  percent.  Sim- 
ilarly, 4.5  percent  tax  on  employers — applied 
to  wages  without  a  celling  and  unreduced  bf 
exemptions  and  the  low  Income  allowance— 
would  produce  the  same  revenue  as  H.R.  !'• 
5.4  percent  employer  tax  on  the  first  $10,200 
of  earnings.  If  benefits  are  set  at  H.R.  1  levels, 
the  proposal  would  leave  the  present  7.5  per- 
cent tax  rate  on  self-employment  Incomt 
unchanged. 


To  fund  both  the  benefits  provided  for  In 
H.R.  1  and  those  which  would  result  from 
raising  the  ceiling  for  benefit  purposes  to 
$20,000.  as  proposed,  an  employee  tax  rate 
somewhat  higher  than  5.2  percent  would  be 
necessary  for  1975  and  later  years.  How- 
ever, that  rate  would  be  substantially  below 
the  H.R.  1  rates  of  6.2  percent  for  1975-78 
and  7.2  percent  for  1977  and  thereafter.  The 
necessary  actuarial  computations  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TABLE  1.— COMPARISON  OF  EARNED  INCOME  EXEMP- 
TIONS LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  AS  A  BASE  FOR 
OASDHI  REVENUE  IN  1973  WITH  THE  BASE  IN 
MR.  1,  FOR  ALL  RETURNS  BY  AGI  CLASS.  THE  FIRST 
COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  WHICH 
PAV  LESS  USING  EARNED  INCOME  AND  THE  SECOND 
COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  WHICH 
PAY  LESS  USING   H.R.    1 


5  2  percent  rata 

AGI  class 

Population 
(thousands) 

Population 
(thousands) 

1  000  000 

0.221 

0  t69 

Total  .        . 

.   .      63.130.084 

8,  197  Mo 

TABLE  2  —COMPARISON  OF  EARNED  INCOME  EXEMP 
TIONS  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  AS  A  BASE  FOR 
OASDHI  REVENUE  IN  1973  WITH  THE  BASE  IN  H  R.  1, 
FOR  FAMILIES  WITHOUT  CHILDREN  BY  AGI  CLASS 
THE  FIRST  COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF 
RETURNS  WHICH  PAY  LESS  USING  EARNED  INCOME 
AND  THE  SECOND  COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER 
OF   RETURNS  WHICH   PAY  LESS   USING  H  R.    1 


b.Z  percent  rate 


AGI  class 


Population 
(thousands) 


Population 
(thousands) 


6  2  percent  rate 


AGI  class 


Population 
(thousands) 


Population 

(thousands) 


-999.999  loO 

Olol.OOO     

1,000  to  2,000 

2.000  to  3. 000 

3.000  to  4,000 
4  000  10  5.000 
b.OOO  to  6,000    .       ., 
6.000  to  7,000   .      ... 
7,0(X)to  8.000 
8,000  to  9,000 
9.000  to  10,000       ... 
10,000  to  11.000       .. 
11,000  10  12.000      ... 
12.000  10  13,000      ... 
13,000  to  14,000    .... 
U,000to  15,000 
l!>,000lo  16,000   .    .. 
16,000  to  18,000     ... 
18,000  to  20.000 
20.000  to  25.000    .    .. 

25,000  to  30,000    

30,000  to  40,000  .  ., 
40  000  to  50,000  ... 
50.000  to  100.000  .. 
100,000  to  500,000  ., 
500,000  lo  1,000,000. 


101.135 
518.991 
461  641 
761  959 
415.565 
683.  665 
501. S18 
094.  035 
110  755 
694,  785 
630.  461 
796.  787 
524.  330 
029.946 
208  998 
499  616 
722.682 
455.  264 
909.691 
930.  403 
465  665 
249  706 
136.097 
202.  567 
22.997 
0.602 


0  348 
5.184 

0 
0 

1  008 

4  050 

0 
0 

5  511 
18  942 
41.654 
67  732 
97  982 

198  376 
623  693 
919  840 
741  419 
,  123.534 
869  218 
451  809 
805  089 
538,  879 
235  266 
338  490 
106  406 
2.210 


-999,999  too 

0  to  1,000 

1  000  to  2,000   

2,0iX)  to  3,000 

3,000  10  4,000   

4,000  to  5,000   

5,000  to  6.000   

5,000  to  7,000   

7.000  to  8,000   

8.000  to  9,000   

9,000  to  10,000   

10,000  10  11,000 

11,000  10  12.000 

12,000  10  13.000 

13.000  to  14.000 

14.000  10  15.000 

15.000  to  16,000 

16,000  to  18,000 

18,000  to  20.000 

20,000  to  25,000 

25,000  10  30.000 

30,000  10  40,000 

40,000  to  50,000 
50.000  to  100.000 
100.000  to  500,000 
500.000  to  1. 000,000 
1,000,000     . 

Total       


34, 

176, 

396. 

542. 

600. 

S49. 

617. 

560. 

800. 

640. 

854 

804 

825. 

603 

239, 

274, 

292, 

661, 

498 

449 

72 

53, 

46, 

52. 

9, 


034 
024 
548 
415 
322 
045 
566 
289 
475 
422 
084 
597 
894 
065 
064 
276 
740 
981 
306 
645 
110 
783 
199 
254 
141 
221 
102 


41 


10.  482 

21,459 

4.146 

15,577 

72  614 

390  228 

380,  230 

162  463 

239  407 

146  459 

378,085 

209  213 

133  885 

65.933 

87  638 

32.719 

884 

353 


10.  (54. 604 


2.351.817 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TA«  AND  OASDHI  TAXES-BY  INCOME  LEVEL,  FAMILY  OF  4,2  WAGE  EARNERS,  CURRENT  LAW 


$10,000  total  income 


$15,000  total  income 


{3,000  akl  V.OOO 


{5.000  and  {5.000 


{5,000  and  {10,000 


Income  ta«         OASDHI 


As  percent 
Total       ol  income     Income  lai 


OASDHI 


As  percent 
Total       ot  income     Income  tat 


OASDHI 


As  percent 
Total         ol  income 


1963 $1,372 

1964 1,200 

1965  1,114 

1966                      1.114 

Is?   ::::::;::.: j;m 

1968           J.  "« 

1969      1.2Z5 

1970: 1.122 

1971 1.019 

1972       «2 

1973.     »5 


$282.60 
282.60 
282.60 
403.20 
422.  40 
440.00 
480.00 
480.00 
520.00 
520.00 
565.00 


{1,654,60 
1  462.60 
1.406.60 
1,517.20 
1.536.40 
I.  638  00 
1,705.00 
1,602.00 
1,539  00 
1.  482  00 
1,470,00 


16  5 
14  8 

14  1 
15.2 

15  4 

16  4 

17  0 
16  0 
15  4 
14  8 
14.7 


$1,  372 
1.200 
1.  114 
I.  114 
1.114 
I.  198 
1.225 
1.  122 
1  019 
962 
905 


{348 

348 
348 
410 
440 
440 
480 
480 
520 
520 
565 


»1.  720 
1.548 
1,462 

1.524 
1.554 
1  638 
1.  705 
1,  102 
1  539 
1.482 
1,470 


17  2 
15  5 

14  6 

15  2 

15  5 

16  4 

17  0 
16.0 
15  4 
14  8 
14  7 


(2.616 
2  326 
2,  172 
2,  172 
2  172 
2.335 
2  389 
2,204 
2,018 
1,864 
1,820 


{348.00 
348.00 
348.00 
487.00 
510.40 
563.20 
614.40 
614.40 
665.60 
728.00 
791.00 


{2.  964. 00 
2,674,00 

2,  520  00 
2, 659. 00 
2  682.40 
2  898  20 

3,  003  40 
2.818,40 
2  583. 50 
2  592  00 
2,611.00 


Percentate  change  1963  1973.  -11  2  percent,  -14.6  perdnt. 

TABLE  3  —COMPARISON  OF  EARNED  INCOME  EXEM^ 
TIONS  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  AS  A  BASE  FO* 
OASDHI  REVENUE  IN  1973  WITH  THE  BASE  IN  H  R  I 
FOR  SINGLE  PERSONS  BY  AGI  CLASS  THE  FIRSt 
COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  WHIO 
PAY  LESS  USING  EARNED  INCOME  AND  THE  SECOMi 
COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  WHICH 
PAY   LESS   USING   H  R.    1  i 


|ln  thousands] 


5.2  percent  rate 


AGI  class 


Population 


Population 


|ln  thousands) 


5.2  percent  rate 


AGI  class 


Population 


Populatia 


-999. 999  too...    .  18  958 

Oto  1,000. 4  071.318 

1000to2.000 4,464.913 

2.000  to  3,000 2,524  464 

3,000to4,0O0 1,998.478 

4.000  to  5,000 2,  070.  183 

5  000  to  6  000 1,705,537 

6000  10  7,000 l,»«9.«42 

7,000  to  8,000 J.520.473 


.0« 

.m 


0. 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,211 


8000to9.000 I  097.784  8  460 

9  000  10  10.000 879.844  13.950 

10,000  10  11,000   688.352  54  5*2 

11,000  to  12.000   U8.647  63.756 

12,000  to  13.000   195.202  113.108 

13,000  to  14,000 128.483  127.922 

14.000  10  15,000 42.231  129.181 

15.000  to  16.000 51,146  88. 91« 

16,000  to  18,000 36  926  114  408 

18.000  to  20,000   59  882  89  750 

20,000  10  25,000.....^ 58.695  125.997 

25.000  to  30.000.... 4 10.312  28.840 

30,000  to  40,000... ^ 0  000  23.395 

40,000  10  50.000 ] 'Ill  5  «W 

50,00010  100,000...!] 10.650  16.247 

100,000  to  500,000 1608  3  712 

500.000  to  1.000.000 .  0.080  0  110 

1,000.000  to  •• •-.. 0.033  0.059 

ToUl 2M»3«r2i3  1008.593 


TABLE  5  —COMPARISON  OF  EARNED  INCOME  EXEMP 
TIONS  LOW  INCOME  ALLOWANCE  AS  A  BASE  FOR 
OASDHI  REVENUE  IN  1973  WITH  THE  BASE  IN  H  R  1. 
FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  BY  AGI  CLASS.  THE 
FIRST  COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RETURNS 
WHICH  PAY  LESS  USING  EARNED  INCOME  AND  THE 
SECOND  COLUMN  INDICATES  THE  NUMBER  OF  RE 
TURNS  WHICH  PAY  LESS  USING  H  R.    1 

|ln  thousands] 


5.2  percent  rate 


AGI  class 


Population 


Population 


-999,999  toO  .     .  48.143 

Oto  1,000 271.649 

1,000  to  2,000 600.180 

2,000  lo  3,000 696.079 

3,000  to  4,000 816.765 

4,000  to  5,000 1.064,438 

5,000  to6,000 1,178.415 

6,000  to  7,000 I,  583.903 

7,000to8,000 1,789.807 


257 

705 


008 
050 


296 
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fin  thousands)  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  I  am  Introducing  American  worker  will  receive  the  largest 

— 5  2  percent  rate      ~  today  a  bill  to  reform  fundamentally  our  payroll  tax  hike  in  history. 

method  of  financing  social  security.  According  to  Professor  Pechman.  $1.5 

AGI  class Population        Population  y^g  Dgvid  Broder  pointed  out  recently,  billion  in  social  security  taxes  is  being 

Fooo^gooo     1,956.579             0  Congress  has  all  but  ignored  the  incrcas-  paid  this  year  by  persons  officially  classi- 

9,000  to  i5,ooo i!896.532              6.245  ingiy   heavv   burden   of   social   security  fied  as  poor.  With  H.R.  1,  the  poor  will 

10.000  to  11,000 2,303.838                  9.004  .„„•'.              '  nnv  mnrVi  morp 

110001012000    2,249.788            18.649  taxes:  pa>  mucn more. 

'^'SS"'!^'22S iimi^,             inlHi  Discussing  the  Inequities  of  payroll  taxing  At   present,    the   family   of   four   earn- 

ilooSloisoS llJ^no           i?o:«9  may  not  attract  as  much  praise  at  George-  ins  $3,000  pays  $156  in  payroll  taxes, 

15  000  10  16  000 li 378. 796           490.037  town  cocktail  parties  as  a  ringing  denunci-  By  1977,  with  the  increases  scheduled 

leiooo  to  18,000.1' 1,756,357           J!!Z]|  atlon  of  the  bombing  in  Laos  or  the  tacLlcs  under  H.R.  1,  It  will  be  $216. 

20000 !S26'ooo i' 422  064           947  727  of  the  Washington  police.  This  is  wrong   and  Utterly  senseless. 

ll'Z  t  i^'^---""-"----       '  ili  III           m  5W  But  it  is  equally  worthy  of  our  atten-  Everyone  agrees  on  the  importance  of  al- 

«'ooo{o5§'toS- ::::::         11  ni          m.m  tlon.  leviatmg   poverty.   Numerous   programs 

?&".  '?te, '?2  55*8          "69^82  The  problems  posed  by  the  payroll  tax  have  been  devised  to  cope  with  the  prob- 

teofS)o°«io- olS?            Vifi  are  only  part  of  the  much  larger  problem  em.  But  every  year   we  force  the  poor 

1 000  000             .   :.    ;.              0.086              0.447  of  tax  eqiuty  to  pay  40  percent  of  their  mcome  m  taxes. 

Tout                            28,437.271         ilH^:^  Three  years  ago.  the  Secretary  of  the  ^or    the    niiddle-income    worker,    the 

-^_^^:^^ __  -preasury  predicted  a  taxpayer's  revolt  prospects  are  uttle  better. 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  AND  OASDHI  TAXES:  BY  INCOME  rnnoTP«    rp^nnnHPfi    til    the    nonular  The  man  earning  $10.000 — close  to  the 

LEVEL  FAMILY  OF  4,  1  WAGE  EARNER.  CURRENT  LAW  ^^^^^ZJ^SX^T^^RSorrTA^ot  average,  and  less  tlmn  the  Labor  De- 

{3  000  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  1969  partment  says  IS  needed  to  support  ade- 

'■ This  was  a  step  forward.  "i^^^y  ^  ^"f^^f  ^^^  S^^^nT^  ^^' 

,.ome.„         OASDHI              Tola,       ^oi^  J.^^^Z^T   ^^^^   '''''""   ''   ^'^^   ^'^  '^mf^^e^H^T.  SL^pa'^-Oll  tax 

\^::::       ISSS       'IIV^       ''X            1:1  ^contrary  to  myth,  it  is  not  progressive.  ^■^^e^S'^^at^t^^MlsixK  and  I  are 

1965  .          0             108  50         108  50             3.6  Rich  people,  poor  people,  middlc-lncome  ,    ine  dui  uiai  C)enaLorflaus.iiiE  ana  i  are 
{2g--          °.            ]lf?^        \lf?S^            11  people-all  pay  about  the  same  portion  ^troducmg  today  brmgs  a  measure  of 

'^""         °            '^'^        '''^            *:*  of  their  income  in  taxes.  According  to  a  ^^i7^,^,^^^e'^ieSi%  fSf^at 

1969....         0            144  00        144  00            4  8  rccent  study  by  the  Chief  of  the  Census  ^^  recognizes  the  elemraitary  fact  mat 

!I;T-                      l^To         ^M              2  Bureau's  Population  Division,  the  worker  P<>o'-ff'^l^es  a^nd  large  families  sunpy 

1972::::          §             l^SS         1»:SS            i.l  making  under  $2,000  pays  an  average  of  ^^^"ft  afiford  to  contribute  as  much  to 

""    -         °            '"^°        '^^^            ^"^  40  percent  of  his  income  in  taxes  to  all  ^'^  ^fS""!^  ^  J^^^  f^''^- 

{5,000  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  levels  of  government.  The  worker  in  the  T^^  Mondale-Muskie  proposal  would: 

Tirr — — z^z— TT—. —  $2,000  to  $50,000  range  pays  a  few  per-  Re^o^*  ^he  $7  800  ceUmg.  mak^g  all 

»«::::     "tn.^      'm.^      M?"           '99  centage  points  less.  workers  with  mcome  ir^'^^S^^J^lt^i^^n^i^tft^^^n- 

1965...:       306.00        174.00        480  00             9.6  over  $50  000  oav  a  f cw  Dercentage  points  At  present,  the  payroll  tax  is  imposed  on 

1966....       306.00        210.00         516.00            10.3  °J^^^  ♦ou.uuu  pay  a  lew  perceniage  poiiiw  ^        ^^  ^^^  $7,800  of  a  person's  eam- 

1967....          306.00            220  00            526.00                 10.5  morC.  ,       '              , 

1968....       333.25        220.00        553.25            11.1  Qur  tax  systcm— taken  as  a  whole—  "^^^-  ^"°                            .      ^     ^  ^  ^ 

1969 341.00        240.00        581.00            11.6  k/.»..»  »,^  ^„ioft^„  t^  oKiHf.t,  tr.  r.<iT7  Allow  Wage  camers  a  Standard  deduc- 

1970....       200. 90        240, 00        440. 90             8  8  bears  no  relation  to  ability  to  pay.  ^           exemptions  of  $650  for 

1971....       192.50        260  00        452  50             9.1  The    average    man    earning    $6,000—  "°"    ,  *^',,      ^„^!^i^"°?f,oiH„„  t^I 

1972....       170.00        260  00        430  00             8.6  K„rpiv  Pnoiiffh  t/i  ^iinnnrt  ft  fftmilv   and  cach  family  member  in  Calculating  the 

1973...        140.00        282.60        422.50              8.5  °^^^  fJ'^^^t'^  i^^rf  rrf.JfT /^^  tax,  Thus.  a  married  worker  with  two 

below  the  Liabor  Departments  low-in-       ,  .,, , »o  Ann  <„    mm    „,»..i^ 

{7,000  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  come  budgel^pays  taxes  of  $1,600.  ^^'^'^'^^  If  ^i  .l*'nn?v  Ta  inn 

.963...     ,780.00       {17400       {954.00 ^s  Meanwhile,  one  of  every  20  people  who  ^^J  P^S\S  aio^ow  tJie  pa>Toll 

\^:-:       ^.^        l^iSS         ?^.S            11:?  ?,\^^  ^'artSTiltmnanlTcL^^^^^  tax^^S  S"sera^l2'^p^rSnwSwe?Xn 

1966....       603.00        277.20        880  20            12.6  The  20  largest  Oil  Companies  Contributed  the  5  4  oercent  that  would  ko  into  effect 

1967....       603.00        290.40         893.40            12.8  only  8 V2  Pcrccnt  of  their  incomes  to  the  inej).4  perceni  uiai  wouia  go  into  eneci 

1968....       648.00         308  00        956  00            13.7  rrsHv.  °„L                     "  cii  1  u  iiico  «7  w  c  ^^^  ^^^  pmssage  of  H.R.  1.  The  employ- 

1969....        663.00         336.00         999  00             14  3  iTcasury.  pr's  tax  would  be  comouted  on  aU  covered 

1970....       530.00        336.00        866  00            12.4  inequitics   Uke    these   make   our   tax  ^'^  ^ '^^  ^°"^°,°1  °^7C^,J~,fiT,II    iTT 

1971....       509.50        364.00        873  50            12.5  Rv.!t,prr  ft  nftHoTifti  rilqjrrftrp  wages  and  Salaries  Without  ceiling,  the 

1972....       475.50        364.00         839.50            12.0  system  a  nauonai  disgrace .  tax  rftt,«>  would  b«>  4  5  oercent  instead  of 

1973...       442.00        395  50        837.50           12.0  And  the  disgracc  is  deepening.  Our  tax  {^    J^  ^         te  in  h.r  i 

{i^o^^-w/^^FT^J^^Tary  income  grSl?Je^   ^^"""^^   becoming   more   re-  Sve/airalS>ut  63  million  people  would 

1963  . .   {1  372. 00       {174  00    {1  646  00            15  5  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  oav-  P^^  ^°^®''  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  proposal  than 
1964..     1.200  00         174.00      1374  00            13  7  ^i  ine  neari  oi  me  proDicm  IS  uie  pay  under  H.R.  1.  And  only  8  million  would 

1965.      .       1,114.00            174.00        1,288,00                 12.9  fOU  taX.  r,o^  mnw. 

1966  .     1  lu.oo        277.20     1.391.20           13.9  The  Federal  tax  systcm  is  composcd  P*^,,    ,    • .,.         ,   ,            .».         _. 

1967  .  1  114  00  290.40  1,404.40  u. 0  .  (.y.^^  ^oi,,  to^^c  ♦„,«  ♦>,„♦  ^-JTII  All  famihes  of  four  with  earnings 
\^.  ■  \lf,^  V,ll°,  l^^il  \l*n  o'  three  mam  taxes  two  that  are  pro-  below  $14,592  would  benefit.  All  married 
\^l  liMSo  Info  \}^:\o  Wo  fressive-the  corporation  income  tax  and  couples  without  children  whose  earnings 
1972-  '%2  00  l^TO  IJ30W  ul  **^^  P^^^'^f '/"<»"«  J«'^—^<*  *^«  «-  are  below  $13,092  would  get  a  tax  cut. 
1973  '  905  00  608  50  1413  60  14  1  Krcsslvc  soclal  sccurtty  tax.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  tax 
• '■ Unfortunately,  the  social  security  tax  savings  that  would  result  from  our  pro- 

{15,000  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INCOME  has  been  growlng  faster  than  the  other  posal  for  a  family  of  four. 

•                                                          ^5  p,^,„,  two  combined.  Savings  are  $216  at  $4,000  of  earnings. 

Income  tax       OASDHI          Total      ot  income  Over  the  last  10  years,  as  personal  in-  $222  at  $7,000,  and  $228  at  $10,000, 

^^        j2  616.00       J174  00    {2  790  00           iTe  ^^^^^  taxes  have  been  cut  on  several  oc-  For  families  of  four  with  two  wage 

1964  :     2  326' 00        174^00      tboo'.oo            \6.7  casions.  the  average  taxpayer  has  Simply  earners,  the  savings  in  the  middle  in- 

1966  "    2  172  00        277  20      2' 449' 20            16  3  watched  payroU  taxes  absorb  the  dif-  comes  are  even  greater.  Such  families 

1967  :     2:172:00        290;  40      2:462:40            16:4  ference.  would  benefit  from  the  reform  if  their  in- 
1969     ■    2  moo        374  40      2  763  40            184  The  rcsult  Is  that  an  increasing  share  come  is  $25,000  or  less. 

1971     "    2  018  00        405  60      2  423  60            "'^  **'  ^®  Federal  tax  burden  is  falling  on  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

1972""    1864: 00        468  00     2  332  00           15  5  Poor  and  middle  income  Wage  eamers.  sent  that  a  table  be  printed  at  this  point 

1973....     i;820.oo         508:50      2:328.60            15.5  The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  in  the  RECORD. 

— —  If — as     appears     likely — the     House  There  being  no  objection,   the  table 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  along  passed  social  security  provislcnu  In  H.R.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobs, 

with    the    distinguished    Senator    from  1  become  law,  on  January  2.  1972.  the  as  follows: 
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PAVKOiL  TAX  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4  IN  1973-H.R.    ANO  Nor  would  the   Mondale-Uoskie   bUl 

MOMOAU-MuswE  create     •dminlBtraUve     problems.     We 

would  continue  to  withhold  social  secu- 

FiuiidM un<tir MR.  1             Fin««iiw  rlty  taxes;  payments  would  continue  to 

S^'  ***  earmarked  for  the  aocial  security  trust 

^^         i7^           mSSSi  funds;  the  present  relationship  between 

^  contributions  and  benefits  would  remain 

essentially  unchanged. 

*}2f The  approach  that  we  are  advocating 

216  ["'"""'^  has  its  precedent  in  the  experience  of 
"J               S^  other  countries.  Grermany  exempts  low- 
378                156  income    workers    from    social    security 
4K                au  taxes,  as  does  Japan  from  the  national 
So                 n?  pension    tax.    Many    countries    have   no 
S4S                «6  ceiling  on  earnings  subject  to  tax,  and 
,  g^               ^2  tn^ihy  use  a  contribution  from  general 
liioz             i.l>2  revenues  to  finance  benefits. 
1. 102              1. 172  jjj    ^j^    country,     there    have    been 
—  numerous  proposals  to  introduce  general 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our  pro-  "je^l^^  ^^  ^^  '^^  .^".^'fv.*^^^""- 

posal   has  a  number  of  additional  ad-  The  idea  wa«  recommended  by  the  Com- 

vantaees  mlttee  on  Economic  Security,  whose  work 

Pl^t.  because  our  tax  is  truly  progre.-  J5^,  to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

sive.  we  could  afford  to  greatly  increase  ™3  recommendaUon  wasreiterated  by 

benrflts  without  imposing  an  Indefensl-  ^he  Advisory  Councns  on  Social  Security 

ble  burden  on  the  average  worker.  of  1938  and  1948.  The  labor  movement 

Second,   our  tax  base  is  much  mo«-e  ^  ^or  »ome  tune  supported  a  plaji  to 

elastic  than  the  present  Social  Security  finance  one- third  of   the   system  from 

tax  base.  As  income  grows,  tax  revenues  general  revenues   And  several  proposals 

will  grow  more  than  in  proportion.  along  these  Imes  have  been  introduced  m 

We  will  then  be  able  either  to  cut  the  recent  Congresses, 

tax  rate,  or  to  finance  greatly  Increased  These  past  efforte  have  had  the  same 

benefits  without  any  increase  in  the  tax  foal  as  ours  today— to  bring  reUef  to 

J  lower  and  middle-income  workers. 

Third,  our  approach  will  deal  fairly  »"'  what  we  are  propodng  today  Is 

with  families  containing  two  wage-earn-  n^u^^^  ,n^o'-e  than  f  contribution  from 

ers.  At  present,  a  family  with  two  earn-  general  revenues  What  we  are  proposing 

ers  may  have  to  pay  almost  double  the  ?  '""'^^  1",°^^  ^^.t"  *  P^'^h^P  ^""^  'o"" 

tax  paid  by  a  single-earner  family  fdtb.  the  inequities  of  the  payroll  tiuc 

the  ^t  income.  ^^^"  ^^  °T^^'t  °',«f  ^  ^^^^ 
Plnally.  our  reform  will  increase  work  beneflU  were  financed  out  of  general  rev- 
incentive;  for  welfare  recipients.  enues,  tiiat  would  still  leave  two-thirds 
Under  the  House-passed  welfare  bin.  to  be  financed  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
the  tax  rate  for  welfare  recipients  is  67  K^essive  tax«  in  our  tox  system. 

percent-or  every  dollar  Uiey  earn  above  ,.?f"Ji^,"„?!^^"  ffj  L^*!!  ,^f  ^f^tf 
$720.  the  welfare  payment  declines  by  87  that  approach.  Instead  we  are  support- 
cent^.  But  If  social  security  taxes  are  in-  *"«  »  comprehen^ve  refonn. 
eluded,  tiie  tax  rate  rises  to  about  74  per-  Obviously,  our  approach  raises  a  num- 
^     .  ber  of  new  dlfBculties.  Although  many 

In  my  Judgment,  the  tax  rate  in  the  People  have  devoted  considerable  effort 
welfare  bill  already  removes  much  of  the  to  developing  tills  proposal^neither  Sen- 
incentive  to  otbaln  work.  Our  proposal  ator  Mcskie  nor  I  are  wedded  to  every 
would  keep  the  tax  rate  down;  it  would  detail.  No  doubt  some  of  the  provisions 
encourage  welfare  recipients  to  find  jobs,  can  be  altered  or  Improved. 

Some  people  may  object  that  our  ap-  But  what  is  important  is  that  the  Con- 

proach  violates  the  insurance  principle^  gress  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 

that  it  would  pay  benefits  to  people  who  social  security  financing.  The  question  is 

have  not  contributed  to  the  system.  not  whether  the  payroll  tax  needs  to  be 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  even  now  raised  or  lowered  a  few  tenths  of  a  per- 

social  security  is  far  removed  from   a  centage  point,  but  whether  our  whole 

strict  insurance  system.  We  already  pay  approach    to   social   security    financing 

benefits  to  people  who  have  paid  little  or  niakes  sense. 

nothing  in  payroll  taxes.  And  for  mo6t  j  ^j^j^j^  ^^  proposal  makes  sense.  lU 

people,  benefits  are  out  of  proportion  to  enactment  would  be  an  Important  step 

their  contributions.  toward    comprehensive    reform    of    our 

As  Professor  Pechman  has  written :  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

The  relationship  between  Individual  con-  ,.   „.„,,, j   „i„^ .v,     »„„„„„;„„  k....^«k. 

tributlons  (that  u.  p*yToli  t4«e«)  and  bene-  It  would  place  the  taxpaymg  burden 

fits  received  1b  extremely  tenuous.  on  those  who  can  afford  it.  and  relieve 

^  ,,            .  ,           .,..  the  load  on  thase  who  cannot, 

our  proposal  is  wholly  consistent  ^.^th  j^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^  ^     ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  social  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^i^^^,y  ^.,^„^,^ 

^^I^moving  the  ceUing  returns  us  to  the  imposing  an  unreasonable  burden  on  our 

situation  at  the  inception  of  social  secu-  workers. 

rity  when  almost  everyone-93  percent  ^  short,  it  would  increase  economic 
of  all  wages  and  97  percent  of  all  wage-  Justice  for  all  our  people, 
earners — was  below  the  celling.  In  recent  And  that  must  be  our  first  priority  in 
years,  only  75  to  80  percent  of  all  wages  binding  up   the   wounds   that  so  dan- 
have  been  taxable.  gerously  divide  tlii.s  great  Nation. 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0RS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2601 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  eis  a  co^ioiisor  of  S.  2601,  to  pro- 
vide for  Increases  in  appropriation  ceil- 
ings and  boundary  changes  in  certain 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AIW40UNCEMENT  OP  CONTINUED 
HEARINGS  ON  ELECTION  REFORM 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
to  announce  the  second  part  of  hearings 
on  election  reform  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee.  The  first  part  concerned 
the  residency  requirements  and  this 
hearing  Is  intended  to  cover  all  other 
relevant  matters  including  those  in  S.  810 
which  is  pending  before  the  committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Monday, 
October  11.  1971.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6226, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  on  this  subject  should 
notify  Mr.  Gene  E.  Godley.  general  coun- 
sel of  the  committee  in  room  6222,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
G.  Capen.  Jr..  vice  president  of  the  Cop- 
ley Newspaper  and  former  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — ^Legislative  Af- 
fairs— made  a  most  incisive  speech  about 
the  status  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security  to  the  San  Francisco  Ro- 
tary Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  reawlers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Pendulum  I.s  Swinging 
(By  Richard  G.  Capen.  Jr.) 

This  Is  my  first  speech  in  the  Bay  Area 
since  returning  to  California  after  serving 
two  and  a  half  years  as  an  appointee  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Like  my  asBOclates  at  the  Pentagon.  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird.  President  Nixon  could  not  huve 
selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedicated 
or  more  effective  leader  for  that  demanding 
post. 

It  takes  much  more  than  compviters  to  run 
the  wide-spread  Defense  Department,  as 
complex  as  It  Is.  Secretary  Laird  inspired  a 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  service 
unmatched  In  the  Pentagon's  history. 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  l-ssues. 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator, 
and  his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed 
significantly  to  Improved  understanding  of 
crltlctJ  national  security  Issues — particularly 
those  beyond  Vietnam. 

And,  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
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under  ooxutant  criticism — some  constructive, 
much  of  it  Irresptonslble. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administration 
made  it  clear  that  it  would  avoid  debating 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  gone 
into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  or  once  doing 
so,  whether  our  professional  military  leaders 
were  given  proper  authority  to  execute  that 
war  as  promptly  and  successfully  as  our  ca- 
pabilities would  have  permitted  in  the  early 
1960s. 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
objective  is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  been  Imminently  successful  In 
terminating  our  country's  involvement  in 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circumstances 
they  Inherited  In  January  1969. 

What  were  those  circumstances?  First, 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
than  through  negotiations.  No  one  under- 
stood that  reality  better  than  the  enemy,  and 
the  pathetic  record  In  Paris  Is  testimony  to 
the  other  side's  lack  of  Incentive  for  serious 
negotiations. 

By  January  1969  we  had  cashed  in  a  key 
military  chip  when  President  Johnson 
halted  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — Just 
four  days  before  the  1968  Presidential  elec- 
tion— with  little  in  return  from  the  enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  Into  office,  the 
American  troop  celling  In  Vietnam  was 
649,500.  and  Increasing  rapidly.  As  many  as 
500  Americans  were  dying  each  week  and 
the  war  was  costing  In  excess  of  $28  billion 
a  year. 

These  were  the  sad  realities  In  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  were 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least.  But  what 
ha.s  happened  since  that  time? 

First,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  By 
this  fall,  more  than  365,000  Americans  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  casualties  have  been 
cut  from  600  a  week  to  less  than  15  a  week. 
Even  one  casualty  Is  too  many,  but  I  believe 
this  progress  Is  significant. 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuts  the  cost 
of  the  war  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent 
thus  permitting  a  reordering  of  priorities  at 
home. 

Today,  national  polls  Indicate  that  the  war 
is  fading  rapidly  as  an  Issue  In  America.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  have  built  their  na- 
tional reputations  as  obstructionists,  linger 
on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the  war  Issue 
alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals.  Tragically, 
their  only  result  has  been  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Congressional  critics  meet  with  the  other 
side  In  Paris,  Issue  reports  on  alleged  con- 
ditions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  imme- 
diately rejected  by  the  enemy. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions, 
to  make  sweeping  pronouncements,  or  to 
write  editorials  calling  for  more  rapid  with- 
drawal rates  and  fixed  deadlines. 

Certainly,  It  is  easier  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  It  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting  peace,  not  political  expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  have  shown  that  courage. 

How  Ironic  It  is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Vietnamlzatlon  program  were  the  very  policy 
makers  who  got  us  into  the  war.  who  did  not 
have  a  program  for  ending  it  while  they  were 
in  office,  but  who  now  expound  all  the  an- 
swers from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offices  or 
from  some  far-off  c&mpus. 

In  the  early  1960s  our  country  bad  tb« 
tools    to    win    the    war   decisively.    But   our 


elected  leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate 
the  national  will  to  do  so. 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  "business  as 
usual"  basis,  building  up  huge  deficits  each 
year  because  our  govenmaent  was  unwUling 
to  establish  national  spending  priorities. 
Many  of  today's  economic  problems  are  a 
direct  result  of  that  policy  of  the  mid-1960s. 

At  this  point  history  will  judge  those  who 
got  our  country  Into  Vietnam,  just  as  that 
history  will  also  Judge  whether  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  the  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out. 

In  either  Instance,  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility must  be  assumed  by  our  elected 
civilian  leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces. 
Our  military  leaders  Implement  national 
policy,  not  set  It.  For  too  long  the  man  In  uni- 
form has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  deci- 
sions made  by  civilians. 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form provide  the  backbone  of  our  national 
security  and  they  deserve  our  respect. 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  poten- 
tial adversaries.  They  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  It  is  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  the  last  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cuts  In  defense  spending  possible. 

Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot 
legislate  peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our 
defense  posture  In  Congress.  Why?  Because 
our  adversaries  are  moving  In  exactly  the 
opposite  direction. 

Today,  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead  of  us 
in  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  aircraft, 
ships,  military  research  and  conventional 
forces. 

While  we  were  bogged  down  in  Vietnam — 
at  a  total  cost  of  $125  billion — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vletiuan  for 
something  less  than  $12  billion.  They  did  not 
use  that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to 
fund  domestic  programs  In  Russia.  All  during 
the  1960s  Soviet  military  budgets  were 
roughly  at  the  same  level  as  defense  spending 
In  America  which  Included  the  burden  of 
Vietnam.  Just  look  at  the  record. 

The  Soviets  Increased  their  submarine 
force  by  more  than  400  per  cent.  They  have 
Increased  ICBM  launchers  by  over  500  per 
cent  and  are  currently  45  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  in  total  number  of  ICBM  nuclear 
launchers. 

They  built  a  modern  Na\'y  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  fiag  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around 
HawaU. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  steam  some  18.000  ship  days 
this  year.  In  1966  they  were  present  a  total 
of  750  days. 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  in  the  United  States.  This  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans  because 
It  measures  the  Imptortance  the  Soviets  place 
on  reducing  our  technological  lead  within 
the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expansion  policy,  the  U.  S. 
moves  to  curtail  its  overseas  commitments, 
partly  as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness 
over  a  long  and  costly  war. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
insisting  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense  pro- 
grams while  Insisting  that  our  allies  contrib- 
ute more  to  their  own  national  security  re- 
quirements. The  latter  philosophy  Is  part  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  is  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  through  partnership,  strength 
and  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  as 
policeman  of  the  world.  Otir  needs  at  home 
are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our  material 
resources  too  great. 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  United 
States  could  do  more  for  Its  allies  than  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  literally 
rebuilt  economies  of  the  victorious  and  van- 
quished alike.  We  have  given  billions  of 
dollars  In  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thou- 
sands of  troops  In  scores  of  countries  around 
the  globe. 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  have  in- 
sisted that  our  aUles  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  budens,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  military  manpower. 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy,  more  than 
400.000  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  overseas.  The  bulk,  of  course, 
have  come  from  Vietnam.  But.  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  been  applied  elsewhere  as  well. 

In  Korea,  U.S.  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  20.000  men.  This  is  a  re- 
versal of  a  commitment  to  that  country 
where  we  have  maintained  more  than  60,000 
Americans  for  some  eighteen  years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  U.  S.  forces  have 
been  carried  out  In  Japan,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  NATO  the  concept  of  bur- 
den sharing  Is  being  developed,  again  on 
the  principle  that  our  allies  must  assume  a 
greater  defense  responsibility. 

An  important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  do- 
ing so  from  a  position  of  sufficient  strength 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been  impressive. 

The  United  States  is  pursuing  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  In  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crisis.  We  have  negotiated  the  turnover 
to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  most  sensitive  Issue 
for  the  Japanese. 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty  pro- 
visions to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floor  He  has  carried 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty  through 
to  ratification  and  he  has  renounced  the  use 
of  biological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  SALT  talks.  The  goal  of  these  impor- 
tant negotiations  is  to  curtail  the  arms  race 
which  as  I  indicated  earlier  has  been  rapidly 
accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  most  dramatically.  In  this  spirit  of 
negotiations,  the  President  has  moved  for- 
ward to  revive  our  country's  relationships 
with  Mainland  China,  an  area  Involving  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population. 

Certainly  we  hope  for  success  in  these 
diplomatic  efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race  and 
to  Improve  relationships  with  our  potential 
adversaries.  That  success  will  come,  however, 
only  it  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  U.S.  defense  posture  but  mill  insist 
upon  It  In  the  years  ahead.  However,  our 
voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  its  men  In 
uniform  or  on  Its  weapons,  as  important  as 
those  capabilities  are.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  nation  in  the  1970s  must  be  based  also 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  on  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  and  on  the  will  of 
our  people. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  defense  for  our  allies.  They 
must  share  In  this  burden. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  afford  to 
assume  the  primary  role  In  solving  all  oT  the 
problems  of  the  Western  World.  That  respon- 
sibility also  must  be  shared  more  equally 
with  our  allies. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford  to 
build  a  wall  around  our  country,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  competition  and  security  needs 
of  the  world.  Itioee  who  clamor  to  bring  all 
American  troops  home  forget  that  their  very 
presence  abroad  has  not  caused  war  but 
rather  has  helped  to  maintain  peace. 
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During  tny  service  In  Washington,  1  was 
Involved  In  some  of  the  most  comples,  diffi- 
cult probletos  faced  by  this  country.  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  priority 
extending  beyond  any  temporary  expediency. 

The  negative  thlnJcers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  marched  in  the  streets.  They  have 
built  false  hopes.  And  they  have  comforted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adversaries 
abroad. 

Those  who  have  built  their  national  Image 
on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  shift  away  from  the  tired, 
divisive  approach  of  the  past. 

Young  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  in  an  atmosphere  of  opti- 
mism. They  seek  positive  approaches  and 
personal  involvement  In  efforts  to  build  a 
better  America. 

Like  you  and  me,  they  resent  the  tarring  of 
all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcomings. 
How  ridiculous  it  is.  for  example,  to  charge — 
as  one  senator  recently  did — that  all  Amer- 
ica Is  sick  because  our  prisons  are  sick. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that  destructive 
approach  in  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly 
and  candidly.  We  banner  o\ir  shortcomings 
across  our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  In 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  a.s  a  symbol  of 
a  crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however,  is  that 
as  we  Identify  a  problem,  as  we  debate  it 
publicly,  wf  work  to  solve  it — and  succeed 
In  doing  so  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on 
balance,  the  best  and  most  successful  way  of 
life  ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  been  confident  that  our  problems 
covild  be  corrected;  that  dreams  could  b* 
emixxlled  In  action,  and  that  a  belter  life 
would  be  achieved.  But  we  have  always 
known,  as  we  do  today,  that  we  would  have 
to  work  for  It. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  successful, 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  would  win  Too  often  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost 
national  guilt  complex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society 
in  protest  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not  create. 

Dreams  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
throtigh  heroin.  In  a  commune  or  on  a 
wrecking    crew     Most    young    people    know 

that. 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives 
in  an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence  Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  Imag- 
lixatlon  and  Involvement  In  our  endless 
search  for  a  better  America  There  are  new 
goals  to  set,  new  records  to  break,  new 
problems  to  solve.  A  new  dav  Is  dawning  and 
Americas  optlmLsm  to  meet  those  oppor- 
tunities is  building  I 

Yes,  the  pendulum   is  swinging 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POUCY  AND 
PRINCIPLES  FOR  PLANNING  THE 
USE  OF  WATER  AND  RELATED 
LAND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  September  29 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph)  intro- 
duced the  bill  (S.  2612)  to  establish  new 
policies  and  principles  for  the  lormula- 
tion  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  re- 
source project*.  I  Joined  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  cospon.sorlng  the  bill  be- 


/^ 


cause  I  am  dismayed  at  the  incredible 
length  of  time  which  has  been  taken  for 
the  review  of  new  policies  and  criteria 
after  the  sul>stantive  work  of  developing 
them  was  completed  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council's  task  force  over  a  year 
ago. 

Congress  established  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  and  directed  it  to  pre- 
pare such  criteria,  for  the  President's  ap- 
provaj,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Resouices  Planning  Act  of  1965.  In  1968, 
when  a  significant  revision  was  made  in 
the  discount  rate — one  factor  in  the  eval- 
uation of  potential  projects — a  number 
Of  committees  of  the  Congress,  including 
the  Interior  Committee,  again  urged  ex- 
peditious action  to  review  the  entire  eval- 
uation procedure. 

I  was  gratified  to  review  the  report  of 
the  competent  task  force  subsequently 
formed  by  the  Council  to  recommend  re- 
vised criteria.  The  task  force  recommen- 
dations include  a  proposed  methodology 
which  will  give  consideration  to  all  of  the 
divei-se  impacts  of  water  resource  proj- 
ects— economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental. This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  de- 
cisionmaking we  are  trying  to  achieve  in 
Government.  The  new  proposed  policies 
and  procedures  for  formulating  and  eval- 
uating projects  would  be  an  important 
advance  toward  carryhig  out  the  philoso- 
phy wliich  has  always  been  professed  in 
project  planning,  but  which  is  severely 
hampered  by  present  procedures. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  Council's 
proposals  can  be  finalized  expeditiously 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  technical 
details  of  the  criteria  are  more  appropri- 
ate as  a  matter  for  executive  rulemaking 
than  for  statutory  establishment.  That  is 
why  Congress  gave  the  responsibility  to 
the  Council  6  years  ago. 

However,  if.  as  it  now  appears,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  cannot  or  will  not  cari-y 
out  the  responsibility,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  act.  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  excellent  work  of  the  task  force 
as  a  basis  for  action.  The  bill,  S.  2612,  was 
prepared  at  the  direction  of  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, to  put  the  task  force  recommen- 
dations into  lepislative  form.  I  wish  to 
associate  my.self  with  his  remarks  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  bill. 


PAY   INCREASES   FOR    ARMED 
SERVICES   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  take  this 
time  to  comment  uixm  my  support  of  the 
Allott  amendment  and  my  earlier  vote 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  draft 
conference  report.  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  objective  of  proceeding 
toward  an  all-volunteer  army  since 
1964. 

While  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  I 
participated  in  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  which 
helped  prepare  the  way  for  the  findings 
of  the  Gates  Commission. 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  the  recom- 
mendatioris  of  the  Gates  Commission  and 
particularly  its  finding  that  a  pay  In- 
crease largely  directed  to  the  lower  grades 
would  make  a  volunteer  army  workable. 


On  June  8  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate : 

The  rejection  of  pay  Increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Oates  Commission  will  con- 
stitute a  serious  blow  to  our  attempts  to 
proceed  toward  an  all  volunteer  army. 

Although  I  have  been  opposing  peace- 
time conscription  for  many  years,  1 
voted  for  the  Senate  bill  to  extend  the 
draft  only  after  tlie  Senate  had  adopted 
the  Allott  amendment,  wliich  incorpo- 
rated the  pay  increases  recommended 
by  the  Gates  Commission.  In  my  judg- 
ment, although  I  oppose  peacetime 
conscription.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
simply  dismantle  Selective  Service  before 
the  volunteer  army  has  proved  to  be 
workable.  The  viability  of  the  volun- 
teer concept,  in  turn,  is  dependent  ur>on 
raising  military  pay  to  a  suflScient  level 
whereby  military  service  will  be  eco- 
nomically attractive  to  prospective  vol- 
unteers. 

When  the  Hou.se-Senate  conferees  an- 
nounced that  they  had  agreed  upon 
pa;  schedules  below  both  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  Senate  version,  I  stated  on 
July  12  that  I  would  probably  vote 
again.st  the  conference  report  on  the 
selective  .service  bill. 

I  was  subsequently  persuaded  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  conference  report  only 
after  obtaining  a.ssurances  from  the  ad- 
mini.stration  that  it  would  support  fui- 
ther  legislation  to  increase  military  pay 
in  line  with  the  Gates  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  indicated  that 
he  would  help  to  bring  such  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Allott  amendment,  now  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  is  the  occasion  for  these 
commitments  to  be  realized.  My  earlici 
vote  against  tabling  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  selective  service  bill  should 
not  be  intei-preted  as  a  vote  In  favor  of 
the  draft.  On  the  contrary  it  was  a  vote 
for  the  all-volunteer  army  approach 
based  upon  the  a.ssurances  that  pay 
increases  would  be  forthcoming  and  that 
we  could  pi-oceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
toward   a   volunteer   army. 

We  should  not  permit  the  Selective 
Ser\'ice  System  to  hang  over  the  heacK 
of  another  generation  of  yotmg  Ameri- 
cans. By  supporting  the  military  pay  in- 
crea.ses  contained  in  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, we  can  be  sure  that  the  volimleei 
army  approach  will  have  a  fair  chanci' 
of  ,;uccess. 


CAN   THE   WHALE  BE  SAVED"' 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  some 
people  believe  that  the  only  time  a  de- 
mocracy can  act  i.s  in  the  face  of  an  emer- 
gency. Only  when  a  situation  reaches  the 
point  of  crisis,  they  believe,  will  demo- 
cratic government  respond. 

Just  such  a  ciisis  point  has  been 
reached  with  the  world's  population  of 
whales.  Many  experts  agree  that  most 
species  of  whales  will  disappear  if  tlic 
current  rate  of  killing  is  continued.  Levels 
set  for  the  commercial  whaling  fleets  by 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
in  June  were  unreallstlcally  high  and 
legitimize  a  practice  that  will  not  protect 
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whales  from  extinction.  Unless  all  na-  animal  which  played  such  a  large  part  m  "This     final  solution"  cannot  have  been. 

tions  act  now  t^  reduce  the  kiUing  of  the  history  of  our  county.  T^t^nJ^'lnl'^^^TT^^^  l^^^es^l 

whales  unUl  such  time  as  it  can  be  done        I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar-  ^^^^  ^^^^  deliberately,  -whaling  themselves 

..without  fear  of  extinction,  we  will  lose  tide  on  whales,  written  by  Tom  Garrett,  ^^^  ^j  business. "  An  entire  order  of  unique 

♦'  the  whale  forever.  and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  and  magnificent  mammals  is  being  destroyed. 

Congress  and  some  executive  agencies  of   August  28,    1971,   be  printed  in  the  fed  into  the  pitiless  maws  of  the  factory 

have  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  Record.  ships.  The     reason  why"  resides  simply  in 

threat  to  the  whale.  The  Senate  unani-         There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article  the  decision  of  men  involved  in  the  whalirg 

mou^y  Pas«.d  a  joint  resolution  insti-uct-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  busine^^that^it  'fJ^-^-°-  P-f^-^^.^ars 

ing  the  State  Department  to  negotiate  a  as  follows:  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^'^  ^%  exterminated  than  to 

10-year  international  moratorium  on  the         a   "Final  Solution"  tor   the   whales  whale   indefinitely   on  a   limited,  sustained 

killing  of  whales.  A  House  subcommittee                           ,By  Tom  Garrett)  yield  basis. 

has  reported  a  similar  measure.  The  De-         Washington  —in    early   July    the    United  For  the  overwhelming  majority  of  humans 

p-rtment  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart-  states   senate    unanimously    passed    a    joint  the  loss  of  the   whales  Is  a  total  loss,  unre- 

ment  of  the  Interior  have  banned  com-  resolution  instructing  the  state  r>epartment  licved  by  the  slightest  gain.  We  must  declare 

mercial    whaUng    by    U.S.    companies    as  to  negotiate  a  ten-year  international   mora-  a   moratorium   on   whaling,   as   called   for   m 

weU   as  the  importation  of  whale  by-  toriu.^  on  the  killing  of  whaies^A  similar  Ji«;„^X^%rrZ°ousS  eSo^^^ 

products  after  December  1971.  The  op-  re«>iution,  ^^-^^-^^  -f-^  --»-  ^^T.''^nV^r^iZ^"'^-r^us\ 

position  of  the  State  Department  to  the  «"«■  ^°™-  ^»s  been  reported  from  a  House  ^^^^^  ^^  survival  of  living  beings,  with  a 

Senate  joint  resolution  raises  some  ques-  ""^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  centuries  of  unbridled  greater  cortexual  mass  than  our  own. 

tion,  however,  as  to  whether  the  Depart-  carnage    Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centurv  ^et   the   Whaling   Commission,  during   its 

mcnt  appreciates  the  need  for  action  and  ^hal^'     harpooning     from     small     boats',  "inual  meeting  in  June,  coldly  parceled  out 

the  interest  of  Congress  in  having  such  ravaged' the  initially  enormous  populations  of  }^^^  once-vast  marUie  population   The  whal- 

action  taken.  Forceful  international  rep-  Right   and   Bowhead    whales,    leaving    only  ^^  "f "H°'^nH!;i^'^?„'H^  °^f^d°^a?n  ^t 

resentaUons  by  those  interested  in  saving  scattered  survivors,  with  the  development  of  ^^.^fj^^^^  th^  c^nsidered^ustaiT- 

thP  uhalp  are  needed   I  am  not  convinced  steam-driven   "catcher   boat*"   and   cannon-  *1}?,°^^^^  *°°^i.^'^°f*   consiaered  sustaii- 

fhat\^heXte!^'p^rtme^t"^y°e"Ta^1  -ed  harpoons  tipped  -th  ^p^oslve   s          .  Snt^eL^t^on^l^rrmorTtoTlur^r  tl;: 

sufficient  sense  of  urgency  to  make  these  ^^^.^^ ^"e'X^  "and'^Fin'^L.  aX^uc  «-unds  that  it  might  '^-pardi-  the  vigor- 
representations.  w«tPr»  nonulated  seasonallv  bv  a  vast  host  of  °"^  """'^  °^  ^^  leadership"  within  the  com- 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  in-  ;^:^;,^^u^Z^:i:'Jl  wer"  inv^el  nUssion^Durlng  the  House  hearings.  Govem- 
ternational  community  can  act  in  con-  Si  1904,  first  from  shore  stations,  then  by  !^^"'  °®^i*  1,'=°'I?P  !^''fj^,h^'' A"  f'!*^^' 
cert  to  save  the  whales,  given  enough  pelagic  fleets  with  floating  factory  ships.  For  !^o^^^f^';f3b  .  *^*'^  "^^^^  °"^'  ^^^  ^•^■ 
leadership.  The  history  of  the  northern  over  35  seasons  fleets  from  an  increasing  whUe  human  quibbling  over  proprletv  and 
fur  seal,  threatened  with  extincUon  by  number  of  nations  steamed  south  for  the  ^^^^^  continues  the  last  chance  to  halt  the 
open  sea,  or  pelagic,  sealing,  shows  that  ■^"If';^?';,^,"'",'?*^'  ..  ^  .v,  »,  ,  .,<>  killing  in  time  to  save  the  great  whales  may 
agreement  can  be  reached  and  that  con-         ^^i         '  "  ^T«  ^-1/^*?^.!?  ^t^^o^^  ^e    fading.    One   hundred    and    twenty-flve 

tA)lledflshmgmayonceagainbeapossi-  to  TelJ^t^Xl^'sTl^eB^ul^^^^^  "^^  ^^^^  ''^'-  °"  »"  ^'"''^''  "■  '■^'^''  ^ 

hilitv    uhen    uhalps    have    reestablished  to  one  another.  By  tnis  time  ineuiuewnaie  joj,a,^jj    ^jjd   killed   -R-lth    an   explosive   har- 

bllity    wnen    wnaies    nave    reesiaousnea  had  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  ■                       whales  are    all  that  we 

themselves.  Open  sea  kilUng  of  seals  was  Antarctic  population,  and  whale  numbers  had  P°°^-.  ?!irn^^!„"  .h^m   ^  blin..  lost    Th^ir 

prohibited  by  interriational  agr^ment  in  everywhe:^  d'ecUned  before  the  brutal  mech-  ^r:,f„[,^rm.[nTsongs"at    the'^momenTwI 

1911.    This    agreement    has    led    to    the  anized  assault.  have  at  last  heard  them,  and  might  hope  to 

growth  of  a  northern  fur  seal  herd  from         m  iwe.  a  whaling  convention  was  signed  understand  them,  are  being  effaced,  irrevo- 

near  extinction  in  the   19th  century  to  by  seventeen  nations,  establishing  an  inter-  ^^^      j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  oceans, 

about  1  million  todav  national  Whaling  Commission  charged  with 

about  1  million  loaay.        ,,    .    „„_.     ^      .  'conservation  and  raUonal  utUlzatlon"  of  the  ^.^__^^^ 

There  are  only  a  hmi ted  number  of  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^  resources,  what  followed  the 

whales  left.  Divided  by  type,  these  are.  advent  of     conservation   management"  late  U.S.  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Whale  type:                                              Number  in  1948  was  not  a  reduction  of  the  kill  to  FKDR  BRAZIL 

Blue   8,000  provide  for  a  sustained  yield  but  a  dramatic 

Fin    4  100,000  acceleration  of  the  massacre.  The  past  two  Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  hearings  on 

Sel   4  120,000  decades  have  been  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  Brazil  were  held  earUer  this  year  by  the 

Humpback  4,000  slaughter-glutted  history  of  whaling.  During  Subcommittee  on   Western   Hemisphere 

Right      3,000  the  late  i950s  and  early  1960s,  new  killing  Affairs  Of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 

^rr^        ""        1  '^  ^^Z^l'^VZ.^-  ^u  '^^  ?vf  *°''f*'***  •'"'  lations  Committee.  I  am  a  member  of 

Gray    11.000  reached  67.000— well  above  the  maximum  an-  .^^j^  „,K„„„,,v,it»^^f  „.>,i„v,  tKo  /ii..n„ 

Sperm Several  hundred  thousand  nual  kill  of  laissez-faire  whaling.  ^^^^  subcommittee  of  which  the  distm- 

KUler —         10.000         The    International    Whaling    Commission,  guished      Senator      from      Idaho      iMr, 

Tr,    lOR-j    «.v,oiorc   iriii«,i    on    ecHmofofi  s'n<=*  'ts  establishment,  has  been  dominated  CHURCH)   is  chairman. 

C7nnn     -vT'i        c           Kmea   an    esumawa  totally  by  the  commercial  whaling  interests.  Many  questions  of  far-reaching  impor- 

67,000  whales.  Smce  that  time  a  number  ^^.^^  have  simply  ignored  any  suggestion  of  tance  were  raised  during  these  hearings, 

of  countries  have  gone  out  of  the  whaling  restraint.  Blue  and  Humpback  whales  were  Taylor  Branch  has  written  an  article  on 

business  because  of  the  lack  of  whales,  stui  common  in  1948.  They  now  exist  in  the  proceedings  for  the  September  issue 

Today,  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians  pathetic  remnants,  near  the  abyss  of  biologic  Qf  tj^g  "Washington  Monthly  "  Mr  Presi 

are  the  principal  whalers;  they  have  re-  extinction.    Finbacks    were    previously    the  ^             ^  unanimous  consent  that  Mi-, 

cently  begun  to  hunt  dolphins  and  por-  S>°n?a"  de^^^   of  unpi^^ed^iu"^'-^^^^  Branch's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

pois^.  continued  whaling  poses  a  clear  f--   LvS^oiiowing  ^Ji^^^c^mmer^^'^ex:  There  being  no  oblecUon.  the  article 

irl^                  "■       ._           ,*         ,  tinction'of  the  Blue  whale.  Finbacks  are  now  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Senate  cannot,  by  Itself,  make  a  scarce.   The    industry,   using   spotter    heii-  as  follows: 

treaty  with  other  countries.  It  has,  how-  copters,   radar   and   sonar,    presently   focxises  Am  to   Br^?il     Prom   Dtnceons  to 

ever,   recommended   by   joint   resolution  its   attack   on   the  smaller  Sei    and   Minke  Dis.vEVLAND 

that   the   State  Department  negotiate  a  whales,  and  is  engaging  in  a  relentless,  ocean-  -  ,3..  xavlor  Branch) 

10-year  moratorium   on   the  killing  of  ^'^e  pursuit  of  the  Sperm  whale,  in  1970,  y.  \    1            _^  v.    .v    .  .►, 

tthnles  This  mpasiire  wqs  nas.sprt  tinani.  Japanese  whalers  took  200.000  dolplns  and  Anvone  who  Is  discouraged  by  the  trlbu- 
.  ■  iii.  ni^asure  was  passed  Unani-  t.  .  ^  lallons  »ith  which  our  foreign  policv  must 
mously.  There  should  be  no  quesUon  ^f^^e  i9fi0  nation  after  nation  has  been  »-««tle  will  be  uplifted  bv  the  recenUv  pub- 
about  the  intent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  high  j^^ced  to  cease  whaling  because  of  a  dearth  '^^^ed  hearings  on  "United  States  Policies 
time  that  the  State  Department  gave  this  of  whales.  Today,  only  the  Japanese  and  Rus-  »od  Programs  in  Bmrll,"  conducted  by  Sena- 
matter  the  priority  it  deserves.  I  have  sians— who  last  year  divided  85  per  cent  of  tor  Frank  Church's  subcommittee  on  Western 
today  written  to  Secretary  of  State  Rog-  the  klU — continue  large-scale  pleaglc  opera-  Hemisphere  Affairs.  Por  what  emerges  from 
ers  asking  that  he  lend  his  personal  at-  tlons.  The  end.  long  predicted,  la  now  clearly  this  testimony  is  a  tlieme  of  rarely  encoun- 
tention  to  this  problem.  Let  us,  as  Amer-  in  sight;  an  end  of  whaling,  and  to  the  trav-  tered  intergovernmental  friendship,  a  stnk- 
icans.  take  the  leadership  in  saving  the  esty  of  "conservation  management  "  Ingly  hopeful  contrast  to  the  nasty  Imbro- 
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gUos  In  PaJclsUn,  Indochina,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  SALT  Talks.  The  witnesses  paint  a 
detailed  picture  of  executive  harmony  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  right-wing 
military  government  that  has  ruled  Brazil 
since  1964 — a  harmony  which  provides  hem- 
ispheric and  political  balance  to  our  over- 
tures toward  China,  and  which  proves  that 
determined  Initiative  can  transcend  popular 
opposition  to  achieve  the  kind  of  bilateral 
partnership   that   diplomats   dream  of. 

The  signs  of  Intergovernmental  friend- 
ship abound.  Major  General  George  8.  Beatty 
of  the  Joint  Brazil-United  States  Military 
Commission,  testified  that  Brazil  was  one  of 
only  two  Latin  American  countries  to  pro- 
vide forces  for  our  1965  peacekeeping  effort 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  (the  other  being 
General  Stroessner's  Paraguay ) .  Senator 
Oeorge  Aiken  of  Vermont  remarked  that 
number  two  ranking  aid  recipient  Brazil 
can  be  counted  on  for  votes  in  the  United 
Nations,  unlike  number  one  recipient  India. 
And  In  return,  we  have  trained  more  than 
3,400  of  Brazil's  elite  military  officers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Panama  since  1964.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  from  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam M.  Rountree,  we  are  currently  engaged 
in  negotiations  to  help  the  Brazilian  navy  go 
forward  with  Its  anti-submarine  warfare 
program. 

These  Intimacies  have  been  cultivated  in 
a  spirit  high  above  the  malodorous  reports 
of  death  squads,  torture,  thousands  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  heavy  censorship  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  government.  In 
determining  whether  the  grotesque  repres- 
sion really  goes  on.  Ambassador  Rountree 
testified  that  "the  [ Brazilian |  President  and 
one  of  the  ministers,  and  others  as  well, 
have  acknowledged  that  It  does.  They  .say 
they  do  not  condone  It,  but  It  has  happened." 

The  Brazilian  government  has  been  Joined 
In  not  condoning  Its  torture  by  Pope  Paul 
VI,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  much  of  the 
Brazilian  high  clergy,  most  American  news- 
papers, and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  1  which  Brazil  refused  to  admit  to  the 
country  for  an  investigation  of  torture  and 
other  state  violence  made  possible  by  Presi- 
dent Emlllo  O.  Medici's  suspension  of  the 
constitution).  In  addition,  Allen  Ginsberg 
and  Lawrence  Perllnghetti  of  the  Bay  Area 
Poets'  Phalanx  Issued  a  statement  on  July  23 
of  this  year  protesting  the  recent  arrest 
and  or  torture  of  15  members  of  the  Living 
Theatre  now  Imprisoned  in  Brazil,  includ- 
ing founders  Julian  Beck  and  Judith  Mallna. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Chief  AID  Public 
Safety  Adviser  Theodore  Brown,  the  United 
States  has  possessed  the  diplomatic  maturity 
to  overlook  these  slip-ups  in  the  Interest 
of  preserving  our  program  of  training,  ad- 
vice, and  material  assistance  to  the  Brazilian 
police  forces,  which  operate  under  the  guld* 
ance  of  the  military.  Mr.  Brown  told  Sen- 
ator Church  that  AID  had  been  of  service 
to  Brazil's  National  Police  Academy  In  help- 
ing  to; 

".  .  .  increase  the  vedue  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Police  Departmeni.  and  of  th« 
state  and  territorial  police  from  the  moral, 
psychological,  and  intellectual  standpoint, 
developing  their  democratic  conscience,  their 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  dedication  to 
their  country,  develop  civic  and  moral  stand- 
ards, qualities  of  direction  and  leadership, 
a  spirit  of  renewal;  a  mentality  of  permanent 
cultural  development,  a  dedication  to  public 
security  of  police  integration  and  mutuaA 
collaboration  in  the  performance  of  their 
mission,  the  love  of  liberty  and  truth,  and 
active  participation  in  the  nation's  develop, 
ment." 

HE  INVOKED  A  STANDARD 

Along  With  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Senator 
Church      expressed      some      skepticism      of 


Mr.  Brown's  statement  that  "the  minimum 
use  of  force,  humane  methods,  these  are  the 
types  of  things  I  think  that  we  have  been 
helpful  with."  Forgetting  for  a  moment  that 
a  program,  can  be  nourished  by  historic  ties 
and  personal  bonds  as  well  as  success.  Sen- 
ator Church  probed  for  reasons  why  we 
should  align  ourselves  so  enthusiastically 
with  the  torturers  and  thereby  cause  image 
problems   around   the   world: 

Senator  Church.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Brazilian  police  are  today  known  for  their 
restraint  and  humane  methods  in  dealing 
with     Brazilian    people? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  they  certainly  advocate 
this,  and  through  training  at  their  acade- 
my, through  their  Inservlce  training, 
through  the  mobile  training  courses.  This 
is   one   of   our   principal    thrusts. 

Senator  Church.  In  light  of  the  many  re- 
ports that  we  hear  of  torture  in  Brazil,  do 
you  think  you  have  been  successful  In  In- 
culcating humane  methods  In  restraint'.' 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  Senator. 

Senator  Church.  You  do.  You  think  our 
program  has  been  successful  in  Brazil  In 
achieving    Its    objectives? 

Mr    Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Church.  You  really  believe  that? 

Mr.   Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

When  pressed  by  Senator  Pell  for  reasons 
why  the  Brazilian  government  is  known  as 
such  a  crude  police  state.  Mr.  Brown  in- 
voked the  marital  spat  analogy  to  capture 
the  relationship  between  the  Brazilian  po- 
lice and  the  people: 

Mr.  Brown.  Why  certain  people  do  things, 
that  l.s  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer, 
.sir. 

Senator  Pfi.l.  I  realize  that 

Mr  Brown  Why  do  some  people  boat 
their  wives,  these  things  why  do  they  oc- 
cur. It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  answer. 

Of  course,  friendly  governments  have 
.spats,  too.  and  the  U.S. -Brazil  relationship 
has  suffered  at  times  from  the  next-door 
nelKhbor  problem.  In  which  families  must 
bear  the  .sounds  of  household  quarrels 
through  thin  walls.  This  problem  Is  evident 
In  the  following  exchange  between  General 
Beatty  and  suBcommlttee  staff  member  Pat 
Holt; 

Mr.  Holt  I  have  a  copy  here  of  an  Asso- 
ciated  Press  story   from   Rio   which  .says: 

U.S.  Naval  Mls.slon  here  is  on  the  same 
floor  In  the  Brazilian  Navy  Ministry  as  a 
room  In  which  political  prisoners  claim  to 
have  been  tortured. 

One  American  assigned  to  the  floor  said 
recently.  "I  have  been  hearing  screams  and 
groans  for  about  two  years.  I  was  fright- 
ened "  Other  US.  personnel  were  reported 
to  have  seen  Brazllian.s  being  dragged  to 
and  from  the  Interrogation  room  by  Bra- 
zilian naval  agents. 

No  one.  Insofar  as  can  be  determined  has 
ever  reported  anything  about  it  to  US  Navy 
officials  or  the  US   Embassy. 

Admiral  Clarence  Hill.  Commander  of  the 
US.  Mi.sslon.  said  he  knew  nothing  "about 
this  kind  of  thing." 

But  after  newsmen  began  making  further 
inquiries  of  US.  personnel  there.  Hill  or- 
dered them  not  to  discuss  the  .subject  The 
American  who  reported  hearing  screams 
would  no  longer  talk  about  it. 

Do  you  know  If  .\dmlral  HUl  gave  such  an 
order? 

General  Beatty.  That  is  not  a  real  accu- 
rate description  of  what  he  did.  He  Invoked 
a  standard 

Mr.  Holt.  Please  give  us  an  accurate  de- 
scription. 

General  Beatty.  He  invoked  a  Navy  regu- 
lation which  requires  that  If  there  are  things 
out  of  line  In  any  organization  these  facts 
be  made  known  to  persons  in  the  chain  of 
command,  that  Is  what  he  told  them. 


A    REASON  ABLE    PREDICTION 

Back  in  Washington,  the  U.S.  government 
has  managed  to  contain  its  Indignation  to- 
ward torture  in  Brazil  by  turning  its  eye  more 
toward  the  stability  of  military  control.  When 
the  senators  asked  Ambassador  Rountree 
for  evidence  of  official  U.S.  displeasure  with 
the  death  squads  and  torture  cells,  he  scoured 
the  record  and  produced  the  transcripts  of 
two  noon  press  briefings  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Under  pressure  for  a  pro-  or  anti- 
torture  position,  the  briefing  officer  had  let 
fly  some  brotherly  anxiety  in   1970: 

A.  As  far  as  allegations  of  torture  of  pris- 
oners in  Brazil  are  concerned,  of  course  we 
are  concerned  about  this.  Now.  we've  been 
assured  In  conversations  with  high  Brazilian 
officials  that  the  Brazilian  Government  does 
not  condone  torture. 

Q    You're  satisfied  with  this  assurance? 

A.  Well,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
these  reports.  Tad,  and  we've  been  in  touch 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  about  them, 
I  would  assume  we'll  continue  to  be  In  touch 
with  them  and  express  our  concern. 

Further  questioning  revealed  to  the  sena- 
tors that  our  unqualified  regard  for  General 
Medici  has  been  breached  no  more  often  and 
at  no  higher  levels 

Anxious  to  determine  exactly  what  moti- 
vates this  fraternal  cooperation.  Senator 
Church  questioned  AID  Director  William  A. 
Ellis: 

Senator  Church.  How  does  the  present 
government.  In  which  we  have  Invested  $2 
billion,  serve  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  In  your  Judgment? 

Mr  Ellis  One  of  them  Is  the  existence  of 
a  government  or  -society  which  Is  generally 
consistent  with  our  national,  specific  na- 
tional, security  Interests  in  the  hemisphere 
which  would  not  pose  a  security  threat  tf>  us. 

Second  would  be  the  protection  and  ex- 
pansion, if  possible,  of  our  economic  Inter- 
ests, trade  and  Investment.  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Senator  Church.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
large  the  American  private  Investment  is  in 
Brazil  today? 

Mr.  Ellis.   It  Is  somewhat  over  $16  billion. 

Senator  Church.  So  we  have  pumped  In 
$2  billion  since  1964  to  protect  a  favorable 
climate  of  investment  that  amounts  to  about 
tl  6  billion. 

Mr  Ellis.  That  Is  only  one  of  the  objec- 
tives. .1  think  the  third.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Is  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  country,  which  has  been  slated.  As  a  U.S. 
objective.  It  has.  I  think,  overlapped  with 
our  security  objectives  and  with  our  humani- 
tarian Interest   In  a  country  this  size. 

But  the  generals  testified  that  our  security 
Interests  are  lessened  by  the  fact  that  Brazil 
faces  no  .serious  external  threat.  And  al- 
though IBM  earned  64  per  cent  on  invested 
capital  In  Brazil  la.st  year  when  American 
business  as  a  whole  repatriated  t2  million 
more  In  profits  ihan  It  Invested,  the  hear- 
ings showed  that  our  government  sends  more 
to  Brazil  than  private  enterprise  brings 
home  So  the  senators  were  left  with  sheer 
bonhomie  as  the  basis  for  extremely  healthy 
relations  with  General  Medici's  regime.  Only 
General  Beatty  put  forth  an  old  politics  view 
of  all  the  military  aid  and  good  will,  hazard- 
ing a  guess  into  Brazil's  future: 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  Brazilian 
Armed  Forces  will  continue  to  be  a  major  in- 
fluence in  the  formulation  of  Brazil's  nation- 
al policies  for  some  years  to  come.  In  the 
light  of  Brazil's  continuing  Importance  to 
U.S.  objectives,  it  is  considered  to  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  that  US, 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  Brazilian 
Armed   Forces  Is  maintained. 

internal     security     at     the     STARDUST     HOTEL 

When  any  affection  waxes  this  strongly,  the 
parties  are  bound  to  be  together  or  visit  each 
other  a  great  deal — and  government  officials 
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are  no  exception.  Senator  Church,  seeking  a 
functional  explanation  for  the  huge  number 
of  employees  at  the  U.S.  mission  In  Brazil 
(588  American  professionals,  811  domestics), 
found  our  presence  there  enormous,  eepe- 
clally  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
the  size  of  our  bureaucracy  Is  simply  Im- 
mense." he  told  Ambassador  Rountree.  "I 
think  there  Is  nothing  like  it  in  the  history 
of  other  nations."  Church  later  stated  that 
'relative  to  population,  we  have  twice  as 
many  people  In  Brazil  as  the  British  had  In 
India  when  they  were  providing  the  govern- 
ment for  that  entire  country  "  Of  course, 
there  are  reasons  other  than  good  feeling 
between  governments  for  this  large  number 
of  Americans  who  risk  torture  and  repression 
to  stay  In  Brazil.  Public  safely,  for  example, 
was  cited  by  Public  Safety  Adviser  Brown, 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  police  training 
program: 

Mr.  Holt.  Would  you  feel  safer  by  yourself 
on  the  street  at  night  in  Washington  or  in 
Rio? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  feel  safer  In  Rio. 

Senator  Church.  If  that  is  the  case  then 
how  Is  It  that  we  are  so  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct the  Brazilians  on  adequate  police  pro- 
tection methods? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

Senator  Church.  If  you  feel  safer  walking 
In  the  streets  of  Rio  than  in  Washington, 
the  capital  of  this  country,  how  is  It  that  we 
are  so  specially  qualified  to  Instruct  the 
Brazilians  on  proper  fxjllce  methods? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  not  say  that  my  state- 
ment had  to  do— anything  to  do — with  the 
quality  of  our  law  enforcement  or  the  qualifi- 
cations that  our  law  enforcement  personnel 
have.  I  think  It  is  just  the  facts  of  life,  sir. 

These  facts  of  life  have  driven  so  many  gov- 
ernment officials  to  Rio  that  we  are  forced  to 
keep  seven  professionals  In  the  air  attache 
office  and  to  maintain  a  special  Military  Air- 
lift Command  for  one  military  flight  to  Rio 
each  week. 

Because  true  political  partnership  can 
never  be  a  one-way  street,  there  Is  also  con- 
siderable official  Brazilian  traffic  to  the 
north — generally  of  the  uniformed,  dark -blue 
sunglasses  variety.  General  Beatty  declared 
to  the  subcommittee  that  training  tours  to 
the  U.S.  for  Brazilian  officers  of  their  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  war  colleges  are  vital  to 
military  and  diplomatic  unity — and  there- 
fore worth  their  funding  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program.  He  described  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  tours  as  follows: 

To  the  staff  and  command  schools,  these 
visits  mean  knowledge  of  the  United  States 
at  a  formulative  time  of  the  officers'  develop- 
ment. To  the  high-level  civilians  and  military 
or  the  War  College,  orientation  visits  furnish 
a  broad  Insight  of  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  national  and  International  Inter- 
ests of  their  country  are  under  discussion 
and  review.  .  .  .  Given  the  scholastic  at- 
mosphere under  which  this  training  is  con- 
ducted and  these  visits  are  made  and  the 
ensuing  discussions,  debates,  and  compari- 
sons which  follow  on  their  return  to  Brazil, 
it  is  probable  that  the  participant's  U.S.  ex- 
perience will  Increase  his  understanding  and 
friendship  toward  the  United  States  In  carry- 
ing  out   military   and   civic    responsibilities. 

The  subcommittee  sUff  Inserted  35  pages 
of  recent  tour  Itineraries  Into  the  records, 
which  reveal  that,  once  again,  fraternity 
triumphs  over  functional  realpolltik  as  the 
key  to  our  flne-tuned  harmony  with  the 
Brazilian  government.  The  scholastic  atmos- 
phere of  the  Air  Force  tours  is  enhanced  by 
visits  to  such  sptots  as  the  Flamingo  and  Star- 
dust Hotels  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the  Astrodome. 
The  Navy  spends  a  lot  of  time  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Disneyland,  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  Universal  Studios,  Fisherman's  Wharf, 
and  as  guests  of  the  Coca  Cola  Company  at 
Radio  City  Music  Hall    A  typical  tour  for  the 


Brazilian  Army's  National  War  College  goes 
as  follows.  In  this  case  costing  $91,800  In  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  training  funds: 

Fri  14  Aug  1606  EDT.  arrive  MUml  Interna- 
tloiaal  Airport  via  BranlH  KLT  Fit  976. 
Greeted  by  Mr.  Roberto  Fernandez,  Public 
Affairs  Mgr,  Et^so  Brazilero:  Mr.  Rudolpho 
Ledgard.  Sr  Advisor  Public  Affairs.  Esso  In- 
ternational and  Major  Frederick  G.  Qvale, 
USAF  Escort  Officer. 

Proceed  to  Holiday  Inn  Motel.  2201  Collins 
Ave.  on  Ocean  Miami  Beach.  Florida. 

Evenli\g.  at  leisure. 

Sat  15  Aug  a.m  .  at  leisure  for  shopping  ar.d 
sight-seeing. 

1200.  Informal  lunch. 

1900,  reception  Dinner  ho.sted  by  Esio  In- 
ter-Americas Co.  Bath  Club.  Miami  Beach. 

Sun  16  Aug  1230  e.d  t..  depart  Miami  Inter- 
national Airport,  lunch  aboard  aircraft. 

1235  cd.t.,  arrive  Hurlburt  Field,  Florida 
Greeted  by  Brig  Gen  Leroy  J.  Manor.  Comdr. 
USAF   Special   Operations   Force. 

P.M.,  special  Opns  Force  (SOFi  Briefing 
at  Hurlburt  Field.  Proceed  to  Howard  John- 
son Motel,  246  Miracle  Strip  Parkway,  S.W., 
Fort  Walton  Beach. 

1900.  reception  buffet  at  Hurlburt  Officers" 
Club 

Mon  17  Aug  a.m.,  static  display  and  demon- 
stration at  Hurlburt  Field 

1200,  hosted  luncheon 

1400,  depart  Hurlburt  Field.  Fla..  Honors 

1716  e.d.t..  arrive  New  York  City,  LaGuardia 
Airport.  Greeted  by  Major  Zint.  SAPOI  New 
York  Escort  Officer 

Evening,  proceed  to  Belmont  Plaza  Hotel. 
49th  b  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.  At  leisure 

Tue  18  Aug.  1000.  visit  United  Nations 

1200.  lunch  at  Governors  Island.  Hosted  by 
Rear  Admiral  Benjamin  F.  Engel.  CDR  3rd 
Coast  Guard  District 

P.M..  tour  Manhattan  Island  courtesy  US 
Coast  Guard 

Wed  19  Aug.  0900.  Depart  New  York  City 
via  chartered  bus  (Party  will  depart  Itom 
Belmont  Plaza  Hotel) 

1100,  Arrive  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Proceed  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Chest- 
nut St.  and  Ninth.  Tour  of  Philadelphia  con- 
ducted by  Philadelphia  Convention  and 
Tours  (Mr,  Hornsteln,  Director).  Informal 
lunch 

P.M.,  Continue  tour  of  Philadelphia 

Thus  20  Aug,  1000  e.d.t..  Depart  Philadel- 
phia via  chartered  bus  (Party  will  depart 
from  Ben  Franklin  Hotel ) 

1230,  arrive  Washington,  DC.  Proceed  to 
Ambassador  Hotel,  1412  K  St.,  N.W. 

Thu-Mon  21-24  Aug,  see  detailed  Washing- 
ton schedule 

T^ie  25  Aug.  1100  ed.t.,  depart  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  from  Andrews  AFB,  Honors, 
Ltmch  aboard  the  aircraft 

1310  e.d.t.,  anlve  Ellington  AFB  Tex. 

P.M..  Briefing  and  tour  of  Ellington.  Imme- 
diately following  briefing,  proceed  to  Shera- 
ton-Lincoln Hotel,  777  Polk  Ave.,  Houston 

1900,  reception  buffet  social  function  at 
Ellington  AFB  Officers'  Club 

Wed  26  Aug,  guests  of  Humble  Oil  Company 

A.M..  Brief  sessions  In  Humble  Building  by 
Humble  Management 

Noon.  Luncheon  In  Petroleum  Club 

P.M..  tour  of  Esso  Production  Research 
facility 

Evening,  party  at  Astrodome 

Thus  27  Aug,  0900.  visit  NASA  Manned 
Space  Center.  Houston.  Tex. 

Noon,  Informal  lunch 

1400,  proceed  to  Rice  University  for  tour 
and  briefing 

Evening,  at  leisure 

Fri  28  Aug.  1200  depart  Houston  Interna- 
tional Airport  via  Pan  American  Airways  Fit 
501  for  Rio  De  Janeiro.  CONUS  tour  ends 
J  General  Beatty  also  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  tours  are  useful  in  so  daszUng  the 
Brazilian  officers  with  our  strategic  hardware 
that  they  are  induced  to  rely  on  us  for  in- 


ternational protection — allowing  them  to 
concentrate  on  their  own  specialties,  such  as 
internal  policing: 

The  magnitude,  extent,  and  costs  of  the 
U.S.  defense  effort  are  brought  dramatically 
to  their  attention  during  visits  to  defense 
Installations.  Their  recognition  of  this  mag- 
nitude has  been  very  influential  in  persuad- 
ing the  Brazilians  that  the  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  enable  them  to  keep  their  mili- 
tary equiiJment  procuremem  primarily  lim- 
ited to  tlielr  needs  for  internal  security  and 
defense  of  contiguous  maritime  communl- 
catlun.s 

A    breath    Of     MINT    I  OR    BEAZIL 

General  Beatty  and  Public  Safety  Adviser 
Brown  told  the  subcommittee  that  encourag- 
ing the  Brazilians  to  concentrate  on  internal 
atlairs.  and  indeed  training  them  to  do  so. 
is  Kept  scrupulously  short  of  interlering  witXi 
those  Internal  affairs.  This  Is  a  fine  line,  of 
course,  but  it  Is  precisely  when  a  cooperative 
relationship  Is  hotly  intertwined  that  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  commit  an  indiscre- 
tion. Senator  Church  questioned  Mr.  Brown 
about  one  uncoordinated  Incident  that  took 
place  when  the  poUce  used  equipment  with 
clear  American  identification  markings  in 
the  suppression  of  a  riot.  Mr.  Brown  sup- 
plied an  account  of  how  AID  acted  quickly 
to  correct  this  condition  and  forestall  fur- 
ther adverse  publicity. 

Subject  equipment  were  olive-drab  canvas 
pouches  for  carrying  gas  masks;  they  had 
U.S.  stencilled  In  large  black  letters  on  the 
pouch;  below  the  emblem  was  an  Insignia 
believed  to  be  of  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Corps  and  in  smaller  size  stencilled  lettering 
a  capital  "U"  and  the  words  "Army  Service 
Gas  Mask." 

U.S.  AID  Public  Safety  was  Informed  by 
the  acting  commander  of  the  Military  Police 
Battalion  that  the  masks  were  loaned  to  the 
military  police  by  the  Brazilian  Army. 

Following  the  ;ncident.  U.S.  AID  Public 
Safety  advisers  discussed  the  subject  with 
Secretary  of  Public  Safety  for  the  Federal 
District  and  he  made  the  decision  to  have  all 
of  the  U.S.  markings  on  these  pouches 
painted  over  with  black  paint.  He  later 
issued  orders  to  the  Military  Police  Com- 
mander to  make  certain  that  all  equipment 
on  lo*n  from  the  Brazilian  Army  be  checked 
and  U.S.  markings   painted   over. 

This  kind  of  precaution  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  so  much  military  aid  equipment 
is  In  the  hands  of  authorities  In  Brazil. 
Similar  care  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
American  instructors  who  provide  training 
for  Brazilian  military  and  police  officers,  be- 
cause cooperation  can  look  like  Interference 
if  it  is  not  bandied  right.  Staff  member  Holt 
told  General  Beatty  that  a  non-lntruslon 
posture  is  especially  Important  in  our  mili- 
tary training  program.  Inasmuch  as  we  teach 
Brazilian  officers  the  following  skills: 

.  .  .  censorship,  checkpoint  systems,  chemi- 
cal and  biological  operations,  briefings  on 
the  CIA.  civic  action  and  civil  affairs,  clandes- 
tine operations,  communism  and  democratcy, 
cordon  and  search  operations,  counlerguer- 
rilla  operations,  cryptography,  defoliation, 
dissent  in  the  United  States,  electronic  Intel- 
ligence, electronic  warfare  and  countermeas- 
ures.  the  use  of  Informants.  Insurgency,  In- 
telligence, counterintelligence,  subversion, 
countersubverslon.  espionage,  counterespion- 
age. Interrogation  of  prisoners  and  stispects. 
handling  mass  rallies  and  meetings,  nuclear 
weapons  effects,  intelligence  photography, 
polygraphs,  populace  and  resources  control, 
psychological  operations,  raids  and  searches, 
riots,  special  warfare,  surveillance,  terror,  and 
undercover  operations. 

Despite  these  fine  lines,  the  U.S.  mission 
In  Brazil  has  managed  to  be  very  close  wlth- 
otit  touching,  without  direct  Involvement  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Brazil.  As  Senator 
Church  has  stated.  "The  record  contains  the 
most  categorical  denials  by  responsible  offi- 
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clals  teattfylng  under  oath."  In  fact,  th* 
officials  maintained  tbat  a  nonlnvolvemeni 
policy  haa  been  In  effect  at  least  since  thi# 
military  government  came  to  power  In  1964. 
(There  Is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opinio^ 
in  the  hearings  that  U.  8.  disfavor  with  th« 
previous  constitutional  government,  effected 
through  economic  aid  policy,  was  Influential 
in  bringing  down  that  government  In  favof 
of  the  military.)  i 

THE   HUMAN  rACTOR  I 

Regardless  of  the  firmness  of  the  recor* 
on  this  score.  Senators  Church  and  Pell  a«» 
serted  that  they  had  trouble  explaining  U.a. 
policy  toward  Brazil  to  critics  In  this  coun* 
try.  The  Brazilian  government  Just  looks  ba(^ 
they  said,  despite  the  safe  streets  of  Rio  ani 
the  AID  public  relatlotis  training.  Senator 
Chvirch  went  Into  the  appearance /reality 
problem  by  asserting  that  the  realities  t* 
which  General  Beatty  and  the  others  ha4 
sworn  carried  little  weight  with  American* 
who  have  to  form  Judgments  based  on  thi» 
climate  of  International  opinion  and  th# 
newspapers.  College  students  were,  as  usual^ 
most  troublesome  on  this  score: 

Now.  when  I  go  to  American  colleges  an4 
talk  to  young  people  they  ask  why  have  wt 
spent  (2  billion  In  Brazil  when  the  govern* 
ment  there  Is  dictatorial  In  character,  run  bf 
military  men.  any  number  of  Brazilians  ar* 
said  to  be  mistreated  In  the  Jails,  where  ther# 
are  recurrent  reports  of  human  torture.  Why 
should  the  United  States  give  such  lavlsk 
support  to  a  government  of  this  kind?  The^ 
say.  "What  does  this  have  to  do  with  th» 
kind  of  society  we  are  supposed  to  stand 
for?"  Those  questions  are  not  easily  an» 
swered.  and  since  ultimately  public  support 
win  be  necessary  to  sustain  any  foreign 
policy,  what  happens  when  that  foreign  pol« 
ley  falls  out  of  contact  with  the  traditional 
values  of  our  country  In  such  a  way  that  peo* 
pie  can  no  longer  understand  Its  purpose  naf 
Justify  their  support  for  It?  Young  peopH 
say.  If  we  are  not  against  this  kind  of  thing 
then  what  Is  It  we  are  for  In  the  world  thai 
Is  worth  supporting?  This  Is  the  ultimate  teat 
of  a  foreign  policy  and  frankly,  public  8up» 
port  for  the  American  foreign  policy  Is  rai> 
Idly  eroding  away. 

It  became  clear  during  the  testimony  th* 
Ambassador  Rountree  assuages  his  ml8gl»- 
Ings  along  these  lines  with  the  old  Ameri- 
can maxim  that  when  In  doubt,  look  to  th» 
ONP.  As  honorary  president  of  the  V.%. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Brazil,  the  Amba* 
sador  alluded  to  a  rise  In  the  national  1» 
come  figures  as  Indicators  of  a  growing  cor>- 
tentment  that  calms  the  Braizillan  worke» 
(whose  standard  of  living.  In  a  statistic* 
counter-trend,  has  fallen  10  per  cent  In  tl» 
last  seven  years).  Whenever  pressed  by  Sen- 
ator Church  to  Justify  fervent  American  8ui>- 
port  of  Brazil's  government.  Ambaasadw 
Rountree  would  wash  the  Medici  regime  tti 
the  momentum-words  of  progress  and  ta*B 
the  misunderstanding  to  Its  core: 

Mr.  RouNTKEE.  The  dedication  of  the  Bra- 
zilian leaders,  with  the  support  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people  to  this  program  of  progress,  to 
really  very  Impressive.  Their  progress  Is  beln| 
made  under  a  free  enterprise  system  which  I 
think  serves  as  a  very  good  example  to  othe» 
who  might  be  considering  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic systems  for  the  achievement  of  thek' 
objectives. 

Senator  Church.  Do  you  feel  the  same  wa^ 
about  the  political  system.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
serving  as  a  good  example? 

Mr.  Rountree.  The  political  situation  exist- 
ing in  Brazil,  of  course.  Is  uniquely  Brazllla*. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  expect  that  Bra- 
zilian solutions  to  the  problema  of  Br&41 
would  necessarily  constitute  an  example  f«r 
other  countries  whose  problems  are  dlfferenl. 
and  whose  situations  are  different  .  .  .  tlK 
situation  in  Brazil  presents  many  differences 
from  our  own  concepta.  I  am  tremendoualy 


impressed  with  what  President  Nixon  has 
said  about  this  general  question; 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  political  In- 
terest in  maintaining  cooperation  with  our 
neighbors  regardless  of  their  domestic  view- 
point. .  .  .  We  deal  with  governments  as  they 
are. 

Senator  Church.  We  not  only  deal  with 
them,  we  extend  lavish  amounts  of  money, 
In  the  case  of  Brazil.  t2  billion  to  support 
Brazilian  programs  under  the  auspices  of  this 
country.  With  all  deference  to  the  President's 
statement,  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  In  ex- 
plaining our  policies 

Indeed,  the  President  left  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Stardust  Hotel  and  of  the  AID  public 
safety  mission — the  Indescribable  spark 
which  sometimes  arises  between  people  who 
have  things  In  common 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  late 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  I  have  been  genuinely  moved  by 
the  outpouring  of  feeling  toward  this  sin- 
cere and  gentle  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  could 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  him — the 
importance  of  simplicity — simplicity  of 
words,  of  style,  and  of  intent.  Senator 
Prouty.  through  his  franchise  from  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  through  his  com- 
mittee assignments,  accomplished  some 
real  good  for  mankind  by  his  constant 
work  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  the 
elderly,  and  the  underprivileged. 

The  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  man's  untiring  effort  will 
form  a  suitable  memorial  to  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

Mrs.  Qambrell  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
.sympathy  to  Mrs.  Prouty  and  her  family 
in  their  time  of  loss. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POFF  DECLINES 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  SUPREME 
COURT   NOMINATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
spoke  on  the  prospects  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Representative  Richard  H.  Poff 
for  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  vacancies. 
Regrettably.  Mr.  Poff  has  now  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  considered.  While  I  do 
not  purport  to  speak  for  the  Congress- 
man or  even  know  his  reasons  for  taking 
the  position  he  has  taken,  I  fear  that 
factors  at  work  do  not  bode  well  for  the 
appointment  of  the  best  qualified  men  to 
the  Court.  For  that  reason.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  published 
today  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Liberal"  Intolerance 

Rep.  Richard  Poff.  'Virginia  Republican,  has 
requested  President  Nixon  not  to  consider 
him  for  nomination  to  one  of  the  two  vacan- 
cies on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
said  he  wished  to  avoid  a  protracted  and  de- 
grading flght  against  confirmation  which 
would  bring  agony  to  his  family,  and  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  delay  In  manning  the  court. 
The  President  will  respect  Mr.  Poff's  decision. 

Opposition  to  him  had  been  gathering  from 
Senate    •liberals"    who    rejected    Mr.    Nixon's 


two  other  southern  nominees  for  posltlona  on 
the  court.  Teamed  with  these  elements  were 
civil  rights,  labor,  and  feminist  groups.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Colored  People.  Americans  for  Democra- 
tic Action  and  labor  unions  were  said  to  have 
set  a  team  of  50  attorneys  combing  Poff'.s  rec- 
ord for  ammunition  to  fuel  a  Senate  filibus- 
ter had  he  been  nominated. 

Objections  to  him  were  primarily  based  on 
past  votes  against  civil  rights  legislation 
and  on  his  signing  the  Southern  Manifesto 
against  school  desegregation  In  the  mld-SOs. 
The  National  Organization  of  Women  op- 
posed him  because,  as  second  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  voted  to  water  down  the  pro- 
posed "equal  rights  for  women"  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

It  was  of  no  consequence  to  his  oppwnents 
that  Mr.  Poff.  in  a  recorded  Interview  last 
summer,  long  before  consideration  was  given 
him  for  appointment  to  the  court,  confessed 
that  his  views  on  civil  rights  had  been  mis- 
taken and  that  he  repudiated  them.  The  itch 
to  embarrass  President  Nixon  and  "liberal" 
zealotry  persisted,  and  his  political  enemies 
were  not  ready  to  give  Rep.  Poff  a  fair  trial. 
Altho  more  than  half  of  the  Senate  was  be- 
lieved ready  to  vote  for  confirmation,  the 
administration  was  doubtful  that  it  could 
muster  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  to  shut 
off  a  filibuster. 

In  March.  1970.  after  his  nominations  of 
Judges  Clement  F.  Haynsworth  Jr.  of  South 
Carolina  and  O.  Harrold  Carawell  of  Florida 
had  failed.  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  would  nominate 
no  more  candidates  from  southern  states  as 
long  as  the  Senate  remained  as  presently  con- 
stituted He  said  that  his  appointees  had  "en- 
dured with  admirable  dignity  vicious  as- 
saults on  their  intelligence,  their  honesty  and 
their  character."  He  said  that  when  hypoc- 
risy was  stripped  away  objections  to  them 
were  founded  on  their  philosophy  of  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution. 

The  President  called  the  rejection  of  his 
nominees  an  "act  of  regional  discrimination." 
Referring  to  the  need  for  geographical  bal- 
ance on  the  court,  he  said  that  controversial 
and  far-reaching  decisions  are  better  received 
"when  each  section  of  the  country  and  every 
major  segment  of  our  people  can  look  to  the 
court  and  see  there  Its  legal  philosophy  ar- 
ticulately represented." 

Rep.  Poff  had  no  desire  to  undergo  the  same 
ordeal  visited  on  Mr.  Nixon's  other  nominees 
by  a  "liberal"  claque  headed  by  such  worthies 
as  Senators  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana.  Edward  P 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois  and  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine.  He  has 
step{>ed  aside  with  dignity,  leaving  the  Presi- 
dent's adversaries  to  cook  up  objections  to 
whomever  the  administration  may  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  in  his  place. 


STUDENTS  COMBAT  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  multiple 
sclerosis  is  a  neurological  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system — the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord — which  afflicts  an  esti- 
mated 500.000  people  in  this  country. 
Tragically,  the  symptoms  appear  most 
often  in  adults  between  20  and  35,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  known  cure.  Thus,  many 
of  oiu-  young  citizens  become  victims 
without  warning  of  an  unexplained 
disease  wliich  is  sometimes  fatal  and 
other  times  relatively  stable.  In  most 
patients,  however,  the  symptoms  multi- 
ply throughout  the  nei-vous  system  over 
time.  The  average  life  expectancy  after 
the  onset  of  symptoms  is  more  than  25 
years,  but  for  many  patients,  those  years 
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are  spent  with  incomplete  mo4x>r  control 
or  sight. 

In  1964,  the  National  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Society  was  founded  as  a  result  of 
widespread  response  to  a  public  notice  in 
the  New  York  Times  which  read : 

Multiple  Sclerosis:  Will  anyone  recovered 
from  It  please  communicate  with  patient. 
T272  Times. 

Since  then,  the  society  has  joined  with 
19  nations  to  combat  the  disease.  In  the 
United  States,  research  has  been  con- 
ducted in  closest  consultation  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness.  By  1967,  nearly  $7 
million  had  been  made  cumulatively 
available  in  research  grants  from  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  Since 
1968,  Congress  has  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $3  million  a  year.  However,  a  cure 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  there  is  some 
promise  of  new  breakthroughs  in  the 
field,  requests  for  research  grants  have 
greatly  increased. 

In  response  to  this  need  for  more 
money,  the  National  Student  Association 
passed  a  resolution  this  year  in  Colorado 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  to  combat  the 
disease  through  educational  programs 
and  fundraisers.  Each  member  school  of 
the  NSA  will  be  asked  to  sponsor  an  Ed- 
ucational Week  or  Month  on  their 
campus,  climaxed  with  a  large  fund  rais- 
ing event  to  support  national  research 
and  patient  service  activities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

War  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 

Pact:  Multiple  sclerosis  Is  a  neurological 
disease  that  discriminates  against  young  peo- 
ple. It  primarily  attacks  the  nervous  system 
and  cripples  people  In  the  prime  of  their  life. 
The  M.S.  patients  and  chapters  urgently  need 
help  to  make  sure  that  this  horrible  disease 
Is  eventually  wiped  out. 

This  disease  Is  not  the  problem  of  the  older 
generation.  It  Is  our  people  that  are  being 
physically  destroyed.  It  is  probable  that  a  ma- 
jor break-through  In  M.S.  can  occur  In  this 
decade  only  If  students  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time. 

Declaration:  The  US  NSA.  stands  fully 
committed  to  the  flght  against  the  disease  of 
Its  generation,  multiple  sclerosis. 

Mandate:  There  will  be  no  cure  found  for 
M.S.  unless  the  students  are  brought  to- 
gether In  a  unified  group  to  aid  the  national 
multiple  sclerosis  society.  N.S.A.  will  do  all 
In  its  power  to  implement  its  position  In 
combating  this  youth  crippling  disease,  by  co- 
ordinating student  efforts  across  the  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped 
to  attend  this  year's  NSA  Congress  but 
was  unuble  to  do  so,  because  of  a  death  in 
my  family.  I  believe  that  the  convention's 
unanimous  commitment  to  restore  our 
national  priorities  by  working  to  raise 
medical  research  funds  Is  noteworthy.  I 
am  .sure  the  Senate  will  want  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  these  students.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  can  all  Join  forces  this 
year  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  multiple 
sclerosis. 


CANNIKIN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  news  reports  do  not  make  clear 
whether  President  Nixon  still  intends  to 
go  ahead  with  the  detonation  of  the  Can- 
nikin 5 -megaton  nuclear  test,  despite 
growing  domestic  and  international  con- 
cern about  the  environmental  risk  of 
doing  so. 

A  new  development  in  the  past  few 
days  has  further  clouded  the  picture: 
Acting  against  all  reason,  and  at  the 
worst  possible  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  chosen  to  conduct  a  large  imder- 
ground  explosion  of  its  own,  at  its  Arctic 
test  grounds  on  Novaya  Zemlya.  Predict- 
ably, some  reporters  in  this  country  have 
been  quick  to  suggest  that  this  was  the 
Soviets'  version  of  Cannikin,  and  to  im- 
ply that  this  provides  the  President  with 
fresh  incentives  to  conduct  the  test.  In 
my  view,  the  Soviet  action  was  outra- 
geous and  ill  timed,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  that  the  U.S.  detonation 
of  Carmikin  was  and  continues  to  be. 

Nearly  2  years  ago  the  authorization 
for  Cannikin  was  first  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor.  At  the  time,  I  called  the 
test  "unwise,  unsafe,  and  scientifically 
unsound." 

In  view  of  the  developments  since 
then,  I  am  convinced  that,  if  anything, 
that  was  an  understatement.  Even  if  one 
could  accept  the  testimony  of  scientific 
experts  that  the  chances  are  small  that 
Cannikin  will  trigger  an  earthquake  or 
contaminate  the  sea,  no  one  can  claim 
that  those  dangers  are  nonexistent. 

Congress  has  amended  this  year's  AEC 
appropriation  to  require  President  Nixon 
I>ersonally  to  approve  plans  for  Can- 
nikin— in  effect.  If  he  decides  to  go  ahead 
with  it,  to  declare  that  despite  the  risks 
of  environmental  catastrophe,  the  na- 
tional security  interest  in  conducting  this 
test  is  more  important. 

But  I  believe  the  President  will  find 
this  hard  to  do.  It  now  appears  that  the 
principal  reason  for  the  explosion  is  to 
test  the  warhead  for  an  obsolescent  mis- 
sile, the  Spartan  ABM,  which  was  to 
have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  Sentinel  ABM  system  which 
President  Nixon  scrapped  when  he  came 
into  office.  The  Safeguard  ABM  system 
he  is  now  proposing  is  more  suited  to 
smaller  missiles  with  smaller  warheads 
than  the  5 -megaton  Spartan. 

Thus,  the  Cannikin  test  would  aiH>ear 
to  be  not  only  unwise,  unsafe,  and  un- 
sound, but  unnecessary  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  strong  national  security  justifica- 
tion for  the  test.  I  have  to  wonder  wheth- 
er it  is  only  pure  inertia  that  keeps  the 
momentum  for  this  test  going.  Having 
scheduled  the  explosion  and  dug  the  hole 
for  it  and  built  the  bomb  to  set  off  in  that 
hole,  is  it  possible  that  the  AEC  can  con- 
ceive of  not  going  ahead  with  that  explo- 
sion? 

If  the  predictions  of  the  AEC  safety 
experts  are  wrong,  devastating  environ- 
mental damage  may  result.  No  matter 
how  remote  the  chances.  It  is  still  pos- 
sible that  the  explosion  could  trigger  an 
earthquake  in  this  highly  seismic  area 
causing  extensive  damage  from  shocks 


and  tid£d  waves,  not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
on  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  in  Canada,  in 
Japan,  and  in  the  U.S.SIi.  Radiation 
could  escape  into  the  sea  to  kill  fish  and 
other  marine  life  over  a  wide  area.  Radio- 
active gas  coiild  leak  from  the  explosion 
chamber  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
and  the  land  downwind  from  the  test 
site. 

It  Ls  hard  to  see  why  these  risks  to  the 
environment  should  be  taken  at  all,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  them  where 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  detonate 
the  bomb  other  than  that,  "Here  is  a 
weapon  and  weapons  have  to  be  tested,' 
as  a  New  York  Times  editorial  suggested 
yesterday. 

PHulhermore,  the  test  is  planned  for 
the  worst  possible  time.  We  are  reported- 
ly on  the  verge  of  reaching  agreement 
at  the  SALT  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  limiting  ABM's  and  other  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  What  worse  way 
to  show  the  world  our  good  faith  and  con- 
cern about  disarmament  than  by  setting 
off  a  huge  nuclear  blast?  Some  will  say. 
The  Russians  have  just  done  so;  why 
should  not  we  as  well?  I  can  only  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  argument  that  we 
must  make  a  stupid  mistake  just  because 
the  Russians  do  is  hardly  justification 
for  oiu-  doing  so.  Many  of  the  same  argu- 
ments that  apply  in  the  case  of  Can- 
nikin apply  to  the  Soviets  as  well,  and 
their  having  ignored  them  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  stupidity  of  our  going 
ahead  with  the  test. 

Aside  from  the  potential  damage  to 
SALT  negotiations  resulting  from  this 
test,  Mr.  Nixon  will  soon  be  going  to 
China.  Will  United  States-China  rela- 
tions be  improved  by  nuclear  saber-rat- 
tling just  before  he  departs?  I  doubt  it. 

I  urge  the  President  to  cancel  this 
test. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Task  Force  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban, 
a  group  of  prominent  scientists  and  arms 
control  negotiators  recently  wrote  to 
President  Nixon  urging  that  he  cancel 
Operation  Catmikln.  They  argue  force- 
fully and,  I  believe,  persuasively  that  the 
potential  physical  and  political  risks  of 
the  nuclear  test  far  outweigh  whatever 
possible  advantages  there  might  be  to 
the  U.S.  weapons  development  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  letter  and  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
4,  1971,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Task  Force  for  the 

Nuclear  Test  Ban. 
Washington,  DC,  September  23.  1971. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Individuals 
with  varied  scientific  and  political  experience 
in  national  defense  and  arms  control,  we  urge 
you  to  cancel  Operation  Cannikin,  the  large 
underground  nuclear  explosion  at  Amchltka 
Island.  Alaska  scheduled  to  be  detonated  In 
October.  There  are  a  number  of  compelling 
reasons  that  Justify  your  taking  this  action. 
These  reasons  have  been  stated  by  many 
groups  in  the  U.S.  and  by  several  govern- 
ments, so  we  will  briefly  cite  only  a  few. 
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Tb«  live  mefaton  bcmb,  equal  to  tbe  d** 
Btruotlve  force  of  ten  bUUon  pounda  of  TNT, 
win  t>e  tlie  potentially  most  deatructlve  mjm« 
made  TindergroaDd  exploelon  In  history. 

Tbta  nuclear  test  oi'ee.lee  pfayeleal  and  pt>* 
Dtlcal  rUka  tbat  outweigh  whatever  poMlbl« 
advantacea  there  might  be  to  onr  weapoB^ 
development  program. 

A  recent  analyals  of  past  underground  nu4 
clear  exploelona,  publlahed  by  emlnenjl 
selsmologlatfi  In  the  July  16.  1871  Issue  of  th# 
Journal,  SCIENCE,  demonstrates  that  buc4 
explosions  In  rock  where  there  1«  residual 
strain  can  lead  to  earthquakes  with  the  re« 
lease  of  more  than  tec  times  the  energy  o4 
the  triggering  exploelon.  Since  Amehltka  14 
In  an  earttvquake  region,  this  possibility  14 
the  case  of  the  Cannikin  test  could  result  l4 
major  damages  to  life  and  property. 

A  serious  threat  also  exists  that  the  ex« 
plosion  could  vent  dangerous  radioactivity  14 
air.  sea  and  underground  water  aouroes.  Ij 
radioactive  faU-out  occurs.  It  could  product 
a  danger  to  life  In  the  area  and  upeet  th^ 
ecological  balance  In  this  region  of  the  Fa* 
North.  Even  the  sponaors  of  Cannikin  at  th# 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Defense  cannot  produce  objective 
evidence  that  one  or  more  of  these  disaster^ 
win  not  occur. 

In  addition  to  the  very  real  threats  to  th# 
ecology,  life  and  property,  there  are  political 
and  economic  reasons  to  cancel  Cannikin.  A< 
a  time  when  the  U.S.  is  urging  all  nations  t4 
forego  the  development  of  nuclear  weapon* 
under  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treatyj 
It  weakens  our  credibility  with  these  nation* 
to  proceed  with  one  of  the  largest  under* 
ground  explosions  in  history.  Purthermoraj 
two  Important  U.S.  allies.  Japan  and  Can* 
ada,  both  having  legitimate  concerns  wit* 
activity  in  the  North  Pacific,  have  oBiciall| 
protested  underground  testing  In  this  area» 

The  U.3.  efforts  In  the  present  negotiation* 
for  strategic  arms  limitations  would  be  re* 
Inforced  if  wo  would  forego  the  settlng-oll 
of  the  Cannikin  bomb.  J 

A  cancellation  of  Cannikin,  we  bellev4 
should  be  followed  by  the  U.S.  instigatini 
negotlationa  with  the  other  nuclear  power* 
for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  testa^ 
New  seismic  and  other  developments  of  na* 
tlonal  means  of  verification  are  such  that  th* 
the  U.S.  can  now  safely  agree  to  a  ban  04 
testing  underground  without  mandatory  on* 
site  Inspections. 

Stopping  the  Cannikin  explosion  could  bf 
an  important  and  dramatic  demonstration  o^ 
our  intention  to  halt  a  nuclear  arms  raof 
that  has  placed  a  heavy  economic  and  polity 
leal  burden  on  our  nation  without  bringing 
us  real  security. 

We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  opf- 
portunity  for  our  nation  to  take  this  neir 
initiative  in  the  search  for  a  secure  and  peace- 
ful world. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Dr.  Bernabd  T.  Feld. 
Dean  Adrian  Fisher. 

Dr    O.   B.   KiSTIAKOWSKY, 

Dr.  FaANKLiN  A.  Long. 
.Embassador  James  J.  Wadswohth. 
Dr.  Betty  Goetz  Lall. 
Mrs.  Jo  Pomerancc. 

Cocfiairmcn.  Task  Force  for  the  \uclei 
Test  Ban. 

Gamble  in  the    Aleutians 

In  recent  weeks  reports  have  come  out 
Wsishlngton  that  President  Nixon  plans 
cancel  the  projected  underground  atomic  te*t 
at  Amehltka  and  other  reports  that  he  wf  1 
shortly  give  It  his  required  approval, 
official  word  from  the  White  House  Is  th|t 
the  President  has  yet  to  make  up  his  mlril 
on  the  test  known  as  Cannikin.  The  confllc*- 
Ing  stories — probably  betraying  no  more  th*i 
Wishful  thinking— are  a  measure  of  the  dm- 
slon,  even  within  the  Administration,  on  th|s 
ominous  project. 


The  Atomic  9am  tf  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  all  for  testing  a 
Hv^-iaagmtaa  hyttvgcn  witiid  for  the 
Spartan  antllMailctte  nUarilw  ifvteKi.  TlMlr 
<lefen—  «C  ttoe  teat  ta  iovUim,  aarrowtr  baaed 
and  wholly  unimaginable  when  niraiiirefl 
against  the  dangers  Involved.  In  eflCect.  they 
say:  Here  Is  a  weapon  and  weapons  have  to 
be  tested. 

Against  this  oversimplification  must  be 
placed  the  State  E>epartment's  concern  atx>ut 
the  reaentments  of  Japan  aad  Canada,  both 
cloee  enough  to  this  Aleutian  site  to  fear 
the  earthquake,  tidal  waves  and  radioactivity 
that  might  be  triggered  by  underground  ex- 
plosion of  a  hydrogen  warhead  2S0  times  as 
powerful  as  the  bomb  that  destroyed 
Hlroahlma. 

The  department  also  has  a  wary  eye  on 
the  effect  such  a  test  oould  have  on  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  two  powers  agree  on 
Limiting  ABM  systems,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  particular  warhead  to  be  tested; 
while  to  proceed  with  the  test  now  might 
prejudice  the  chances  tbat  any  limitation 
can  be  reached. 

Above  all,  opposition  stems  from  those  oou- 
cerned  with  the  environment  of  the  region — 
not  only  Canadians,  Japanese  and  the  Alas- 
kans themselves,  but  the  President's  own  en- 
vironmental guardians.  Their  advice  to 
cancel  the  test  is  backed  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished authorttlea  Including  Dr.  George 
B.  Klstiakowsky,  who  was  science  adviser  to 
President  Eiaenhower.  Cannikin,  they  warned 
the  President  In  a  Joint  telegram,  is  •poten- 
tially the  most  destructive  man-made  under- 
ground explosion  in  history." 

No  argument  advanced  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment remotely  JusUfles  so  appalling  a 
gamble. 


GEORGE   MEANYS   TESTIMONY   ON 
ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  October  4,  1971.  George  Meany, 
president  of  tlie  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions appeared  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  testify 
on  the  subject  of  economic  stabilization. 

Mr.  Meany  correctly  pointed  to  a  se- 
vere problem  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration just  will  not  face:  Crisis  plan- 
ning and  crisis  government  is  not  the  way 
to  run  a  government. 

"What  lies  down  the  road — new  pan- 
icky moves,  new  stunts,  new  surprises, 
new  television  programs  starring  the 
President?"  asks  Meany. 

George  Meany  asks  soine  hard  ques- 
tions that  demand  answers  from  the  Nix- 
on administration.  But,  as  he  correct- 
ly points  out,  the  Nixon  administration 
lias  given  very  few  straight  answers. 

Mr.  Meany's  conclusions  are  worthy 
for  all  of  us  in  public  life  to  bear  in 
mind: 

America  needs  immediate  measures  10  llfi 
the  economy  out  of  stagnation— to  create 
Jobs  for  the  millions  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed and  to  restore  confidence  and 
health  to  the  economic  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

America  does  not  need  another  experi- 
ment in  19ih  Century  trickle-down  |x>Ilcles. 
America  does  not  need  another  bag  of  tricks, 
in  place  of  sound  and  well-conceived  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  of  Mr. 
Meany  be  printed  in  the  Rjccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

^Sraxxmarr  or  Qcotcx  Xxsnt,  Psbsident. 
AmncAir  ^uaaartow  or  LaSBot  am  Con- 
nat—  or  ttnumaoAM.  OmOAmmATaomm,  Ttisim 

THX  BAWXXMO  AMB  CaMtUOKT  COJCMXrnZ  OP 

THE  House  or  Repsesxittatives.  on  Eco- 
NOMrc  STABn-izATTON  HzAsnTcs,  October  4, 
1971 

We  are  glad  to  be  her 3  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  we  are  glad  the  Committee  is 
holding  these  hearings.  Out  of  them,  we 
trust,  will  come  the  answers  to  aomc  very  per- 
plexing questions  that  the  Preaident  and  his 
advisors  have  so  far  failed  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people. 
For  example: 

What  sudden  national  emergency  caused 
the  President  on  August  IS  to  attaodon  his 
economic  poUcy:  change  his  entire  ideological 
course;  break  the  word  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  given  this  Committee? 

If  there  wasn't  a  sudden  national  emer- 
gency, why  the  secrecy,  why  the  elaborate 
security  (with  some  possible  exceptions) .  why 
the  failure  to  consult  Congress  or  even  ad- 
vise It? 

What  lies  down  the  road — new  panicky 
moves,  new  stunts,  new  surprises,  new  tele- 
vision programs  starring  the  President? 

Aud  most  important  of  all,  how  in  the  name 
of  equality  of  sacrifice  can  the  President  im- 
pose economic  actions  which  are  patently 
unfair? 

Is  this  what  the  Congress  Intended  when  it 
gave  the  President  certain  authority  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act?  Or  has  the 
President  abused  that  authority? 

Let's  examine  the  record  of  what  happened 
On  August  15.  President  Nixon  suddenly 
announced  a  90-day  freeze  on  wages,  rents 
and  most  prices.  To  enforce  the  freeze,  a  Cost 
of  Living  Council,  with  broader  powers,  was 
cslabll.shed  by  Executive  Order,  and  headed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  freeze  order  was  presented  as  only  one 
part  of  a  major  package  of  economic  actions 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  all  of 
wliich  the  President  said  were  equally  Im- 
portant. 

In  referring  to  the  authority  for  ordering 
the  freeze,  the  President  specifically  singled 
out  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  which 
originated  In  thi<!  Committee. 

So  it  is  most  appropriate.  In  our  Jtidgment. 
for  this  Committee  to  examine  the  meanii-R 
and  consequences  of  the  order,  as  well  as  the 
purposes  and  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
adopting  the  Stabilization  Act. 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  opposed  this 
legislation,  when  it  was  being  considered  In 
1U70  and  the  Adininlslration  .sent  a  repre- 
.sentatlve  to  this  Committee  to  flatly  op- 
po.se   It. 

On  February  1,  1971.  about  a  half-year 
after  the  Act  was  adopted,  the  President '.s 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  stated:  "I 
do  not  Intend  to  Impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols Neither  do  I  intend  to  rely  upon  an 
elaborate  facade  that  seems  to  be  wage  and 
price  control  bvit  is  not." 

Hardly  more  than  three  weeks  later,  on 
February  23.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  B.  Connaily  appeared  before  this  Com- 
mittee. In  support  of  a  two-year  extension  of 
the  legislation.  In  his  brief  Introductory 
statement,  announcing  the  Administration's 
sudden  reversal  of  policy  on  the  legislation. 
Secretary  Connaily  said: 

"In  accepting  this  section,  we  do  so  with 
the  advance  statement  that  we  do  not  con- 
template any  circumstances — short  of  an  all- 
out  national  emergency — In  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  establish  general  wage-price  con- 
trols without  a  further  specific  mandate  from 
the  Congress." 

Yet,  on  August  15.  the  President  simply 
dropped  the  Administration's  31-month  old 
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"game  plan"  and  put  a  new  "game  plan" 
Into  effect,  including  a  freeze  order — without 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  advance  no- 
tice, reasoned  Justification  or  even  an  expla- 
nation. 

This  was  a  sudden  flip-flop  In  basic  eco- 
nomic policy,  without  apology  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  rising  unemployment,  contin- 
ued inflation  and  Increased  poverty  that  had 
been  produced  by  the  "game  plan"  which  he 
put  into  effect  in  January  1969  and  dropped 
like  a  hot  potato  on  Augtist  15.  1971. 

Was  there  an  all-out  national  emergency 
on  August  15.  which  could  Justify  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  or  failure  to  keep  Secretary 
Connally's  promise  to  the  Congress?  If  so, 
why  wasn't  America  told? 

Was  it  a  political  emergency — one  created 
by  the  polls  which  showed  a  continued  sharp 
drop  in  confidence,  as  a  result  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's "game  plan"  and  policy  fail- 
ures? What  is  it  that  the  President  has  tried 
to  hide  from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people? 

There  was  no  request  for  "a  further  specific 
mandate  from  the  Congress."  as  promised  by 
Secretary  Connaily.  There  wasn't  even  ad- 
vance warning  to  the  Congress,  much  less 
consultation,  although  there  are  stories  that 
advance  indications  of  the  Administration's 
action  were  given  to  the  oil  Indvistry.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  these  stories  are 
true  or  false,  but  we  do  know  what  happened 
to  gasoline  and  oil  prices.  We  also  know  the 
Admlnistraton's  record  of  tender  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  big  business  and  the  banlcs, 
with  little  regard  for  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

Examination  of  the  meaning  and  conse- 
quences of  the  President's  new  economic 
"game  plan"  show  that  it  is  clearly  unbal- 
anced and  unfair. 

The  freeze  on  wages  Is  across-the-board  and 
absolute.  It  Is  enforced  happily  by  the  em- 
ployer through  control  of  the  paycheck. 

In  contrast,  some  prices  were  never  frozen, 
some  prices  have  been  allowed  to  Increase 
since  August  16  and  there  is  no  systematic, 
effective  enforcement  procedure  for  those 
prices  that  are  still  supposed  to  be  frozen. 

Interest  rates  and  profits  are  completely 
free  of  any  restraint  at  all,  while,  on  divi- 
dends, there  is  only  the  Administration's 
verbal  request  to  business  to  hold  the  line. 

In  addition,  the  President's  tax  and  gov- 
ernment expenditure  proposals  would  rein- 
force the  lopsided  nature  of  the  freeze  order, 
through  a  radical  redistribution  of  Income 
and  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  big  business, 
the  major  banks  and  the  major  stockholders, 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  the  cities  and 
state  governments  and  federal  employees. 

Let  me  make  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO 
crystal  clear: 

On  numerotis  occasions  in  the  past  five  and 
one-half  years,  including  our  statement  be- 
fore this  Committee  during  Its  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  we  have 
said: 

We  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  stabili- 
zation controls — if  the  President  decides  they 
are  necessary — provided  such  controls  are 
evenhanded  and  across-the-board.  But  we 
are  opposed  to  any  and  all  attempts  at  one- 
sided curbs  on  workers'  wages,  without  effec- 
tive curbs  on  prices,  profits,  interest  rates 
and  other  Incomes. 

The  President's  new  "game  plan"  does  not 
meet  that  test  of  balance  and  equity.  The 
Administration's  record  provides  no  confi- 
dence that  it  can  be  trusted  to  use  a  general 
delegation  of  stabilization  authority,  with 
balance,  equity  and  fairness. 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  in  adopting  and  extending 
the  stabilization  Act,  to  establish  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  Administration's  double 
Standard — generosity  for  big  business  and  the 
banks,  penalties  for  workers  and   the  poor. 


Under  the  freeze  order,  wages  and  salaries 
are  frozen  for  90  days.  During  that  90-day 
freeze,  all  deferred  wage  increases,  under 
legal  contracts,  are  nullified,  aU  cost-of-living 
wage  adjustments  are  barred.  Merit  and 
seniority  Increases  are  prohibited.  So  are 
productivity  wage  Increases. 

The  effect  is  to  nullify  every  collective  bar- 
gaining contract,  which  provides  a  wage  or 
salary  adjustment  during  the  90-day  period. 
And  workers  are  told  that  they  are  prohibited 
from  even  negotiating  retroactively  for  lost 
wages  legitimately  due  them  during  the  90- 
day   period. 

So  employers  are  pocketing  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  legitimately  due  their  em- 
ployees and  these  are  Just  additional  profits 
to  the  employer,  whose  prices  already  reflect 
the  wage  increases  that  are  due.  which  the 
President  now  says  must  not  be  paid  to 
workers. 

The  railway  unions  estimate  that  the  los.s 
of  their  5';  wage  Increase,  between  October 
1  and  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  amounts  to  about  $40  million.  And 
that  is  only  one  industry.  There  are  many 
niore — teachers  and  technicians,  retail  and 
service  employees,  blue-collar  and  white-col- 
lar workers  alike. 

With  wages  frozen,  while  productivity  in- 
creases, this  loss  to  workers  and  windfall  to 
employers  may  total  as  much  as  $4  billion 
or  more. 

Of  course,  partnership  Income,  like  that 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Nixon's  former  law  partners. 
Is  not  frozen.  Nor  Is  the  Income  of  land 
speculators,  or  those  who  play  the  stock 
and  bond  market,  or  those  who  live  on  virtual 
tax-free  Incomes. 

Was  this  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In 
adopting  the  Stabilization  Act — to  nullify 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  to  penalize 
workers,  to  provide  a  windfall  for  employers? 

Interest  rates  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  whole  sorry  Inflation  picture.  But  the 
President  has  refused  to  place  a  celling  on 
interest  rates,  establish  selective  credit  con- 
trols and  allocate  credit — ignoring  the  au- 
thority he  has  had  since  December  1968.  as 
a  result  of  legislation  which  originated  in 
this  Committee. 

Interest  payments  by  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  literally  skyrocketed  in  the  1960s. 
They  tripled  between  1960  and  1970 — rising 
from  $44.9  billion  In  1960  to  $135.6  billion  in 
1970.  The  increase  was  from  8.9  ""c  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  In  1960  to  13.9  ^t  of 
a  much  greater  GNP  in  1970. 

This  huge  increase  in  Interest  payments 
was  passed  on — and  frequently  pyramided  on 
the  way — to  the  consumer.  It  boosted  costs 
and  prices  throughout  the  economy,  particu- 
larly in  1969  and  1970,  when  interest  rates 
reached  their  highest  point  in   100  years. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  rise  of  Interest 
payments  have  essentially  been  the  banks, 
their  major  stockholders  and  the  big  opera- 
tors in  bonds. 

Despite  the  Administration's  claims.  Inter- 
est rates  are  not  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
decline.  They  moved  down  through  the  sec- 
ond-half of  last  year  and  early  1971,  turned 
up  In  the  spring  and  were  close  to  their 
record  peaks  in  mid-August.  The  interest 
cost  of  conventional  mortgages,  for  exam- 
ple, rose,  in  August,  to  a  nationwide  average 
of  7.73';.  In  many  areas,  with  the  addition 
Of  points,  the  effective  rate  was  8'i';,  9^; 
or  more. 

Following  the  President's  announcement. 
Interest  rates  moved  down  and,  then,  turned 
up  again. 

Yet  this  Infiatlonary  factor  Is  without  re- 
straint. Was  this  the  Intent  of  Congress — to 
permit  the  price  of  money  to  be  free  to  move 
up.  when  wage  and  salary  earners'  Income  Is 
under  a  freeze? 

Moreover,  so  long  as  profits  are  unchecked 

While  wages  ftnd  salaries  are  restrained,  the 
test  of  eqtilty  is  not  met.  Corporate  profits 


rebounded,  during  the  first-half  of  1971,  fol- 
lowing a  decline  during  the  recession  of  1969 
and  1970.  The  cash-flow  to  corporations,  in 
the  flrst-half  of  the  year,  was  108';  greater 
than  in  I960. 

To  control  or  freeze  the  InctMnes  of  work- 
ers, without  accompanying  controls  on  the 
Incomes  of  corporations  and  stockholders,  is 
unbalanced  and  unfair.  In  our  view,  effective 
restraints  on  profits,  through  the  tax  struc- 
ture, must  accompany  any  restraints  on 
wages,  if  there  is  to  be  balanced  economic 
growth  and  equity. 

We  have  documented  our  case  against  the 
President's  tax  package  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  will  not  repeat  the 
details  here,  but  let  me  point  out  we  don't 
think  the  Committee's  action  begins  to  meet 
the  problem.  We  are  still  opposed  to  the 
accelerated  depreciation  write-offs  and  also 
to  the  investment  tax  credit  which  the  Con- 
gress wisely  repealed  in  1969. 

Who  will  pay  for  the  President's  proposed 
tax  bonanza  to  btislness  of  $70  billion  over 
the  coming  decade? 

The  President's  proposals  provide  the  an- 
swer: The  poor,  through  delay  of  much  need- 
ed welfare  reform.  The  financially  strapped 
cities  and  states,  through  postponement  of 
promised  federal  help.  And  federal  employees, 
who  have  been  singled  out  for  especially 
unfair  treatment. 

The  President  has  announced  that  he  Is 
putting  into  effect  a  6^:^  slash  In  federal 
employment.  At  a  time  when  the  President 
Is  apologizing  for  his  tax  bonanza  to  big 
business  by  calling  It  "Job  creation."  It  l.s 
Inconsistent  and.  In  fact.  Inconceivable  that 
he  would  eliminate  100.000  Jobs. 

Moreover,  the  President  announced  a  pro- 
longed 1014 -month  freeze  of  the  pay  increase 
due  federal  employees.  Unless  the  Presidents 
action  Is  overturned  by  the  Congress,  as  we 
trust  it  will,  federal  employees  will  wait  at 
least  until  July  1.  1972,  for  Increases  they 
have  already  earned. 

Were  such  gross  Inequities  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  in  adopting  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act? 

Unfairness  characterizes  many  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  Just  as 
It  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  basic  policy.  This 
can  be  seen,  in  capsule  form.  In  the  following 
report  from  The  Waahingtcm  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 24: 

"The  Administration  filed  Its  first  suit  yes- 
terday to  enforce  the  wage-price  freeze  or- 
dered by  the  President  on  August  15. 

"The  Jtistice  Department  filed  suit  In  UJS. 
District  Court  in  New  Orleans  seeking  both 
temporary  and  permanent  injunctions  to 
block  the  school  board  of  Jefferson  Parish. 
La.,  from  granting  raises  of  about  $400  to  its 
2.800  teachers. 

"The  move  came  amid  a  flurry  of  activity, 
including  legal  price  increases  on  cars   .  .  . 

"American  Motors  Corporation  said  yester- 
day it  began  selling  some  of  its  1972  model 
cars  Wednesday  at  prices  above  the  1971 
levels.  But  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness said  it  had  approved  the  new  prices  and 
'does  not  regard  them  as  price  increases'  .  .  . 

"American  Motors  said  it  had  made  stand- 
ard some  equipment  which  was  optional  last 
year.  Twelve  of  the  company's  models  will 
cost  more,  but  three,  including  the  Javelin, 
will  come  down  in  price." 

Was  such  a  double  standard  the  Intent  cf 
the  Congress  when  It  adopted  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act? 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
restate  the  AFL-CIO's  pledge. 

The  AFT.-CIO  will  cooperate  with  a  stabili- 
zation effort  that  is  fair,  equitable  and  work- 
able. 

Back  in  February  1966.  the  AFI^-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  lulopted  a  policy  statement 
which  declared: 

"If  the  President  determines  that  the  sit- 
uation warrants  extraordlnarv  overall  stabi- 
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It  Is  our  view  that  government  measur«s  nomlc  Letter  ol  the  First  National  City  Bank  crease  In  employment  and  substantial  in- 
to restrain  wages — or  both  wages  and  prices^  of  New  York:  creases  In  Income  from  interest  payment.s. 
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are  Inequitable  and  unworkable.  In  tills  almost  to  pre-receaslon  peaks  Both  sales  gains  of  wage  and  s.alary  earners. 
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can  economy.  It  Is  not  possible  to  single  o»t  '  Reports  from  nearly  1,300  non-fiuanclal  age  non-supervisory  worker  In  private,  non- 
one  Industry  or  one  sector,  in  the  hope  •!  corporations  tabulated  by  the  First  National  farm  employment  were  up  merely  34'. — 
curbing  price  pressures,  when  all  other  parts  City  Bank's  Economics  Department  showed  three-fifths  less  thnn  the  corporate  cash-flow. 
of  tne  economy  are  free  of  similar  restraLnte.  an  average   year-to-year  Increase   of   11 ' ,    In  in  terms  of  buying  power,  the  gain  was  only 

How  can  the  government.  In  good  coo-  after-tax  earnings  In  the  second  quarter.  In  about  10'^,  . 
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stabilization  poUcy.  Moreover,  how  can  the  'f""  the  most  part,  the  rise  In  earnings  the  sharp  rise  of  Interest  rates  and  lagging 
government  hope  to  stabilize  prices  in  one  paralleled  the  boost  In  sales  volume  that  productivity— brought  a  decline  in  the  profits 
industry  or  one  sector  when  that  Industry  or  characterized  the  recovery.  In  addition,  of  non-flnanclal  corporations  and  their  cash- 
sector  depends  on  materials  and  services  Jt  profit   margins  showed  a  moderate  but  en-  flow  leveled  off. 

buys  from  other  industries,  whose  prlcea  aire  couraglng  advance.  refiecUng  the  benefits  of  However.   In   the    late    1960s   and   partlcu- 
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expansionary  measures  to  reduce  unemplof-  ^'t-h  5  cents  In  the  first  quarter  and  5  1  ly  increasing  bank  profits.  So.  while  the  cash - 
ment  rapidly  as  well  as  fair  and  workatde  cents  a  year  ago.  .  .  flow  of  non-flnanclal  corporations  rose  more 
mcMUres  to  curb  inflation.  The  AdminUtra-  Altogether,  after-tax  profits  of  manu-  slowly  In  the  late  1960s  and  leveled  off  be- 
tlons  new  "game  plan"  does  not  meet  these  facturers  rose  12',  over  the  same  quarter  a  tween  the  first  half  of  1969  and  the  end  of 
urgent  needs.  y^*""    ^»rlier.    Compared    with    the    previous  1970,  bank  profits  soared. 

Americas    economic     problems     continue  quarter,  earnings  were  also  12',    higher.   .  .  as  a  result,  the  cash-flow  to  corporations 

Unemployment  Is  continuing  at  high  leveic.  "After     adjustment      for     seasonal      varla-  generaUy   (Including  txauks)    moved  up  a  bit. 

Major    economic    indicators    are    continuing  "°"      •  •  virtually  all  of  the  22',   decline  In  even  during  Uie  recession  of  1969-1970. 

down  manufaclurlng    earnings    during    the    reces-  1,1   ^^^  fl^st  half  of   1971,   despite   sluggl.sh 

America  needs  immediate  measures  to  lift  '*'""    has    made    up    during    the    first    two  conditions   in   most    parU   of   the   economy, 

the   economy   out   of   stagnation— to   crea4e  quarters  of  recovery'                         ,  .,         ,  profits  and  the  cash-flow  rebounded— movUiK 

k>ba   for   the    mUUons    of    unemployed    and  ^he  article   In   the   bank  s  newsletter  also  ^p  ^^^ii  more  rapidly  than  the  gross  national 

underemployed  and  to  restore  confidence  and  explains   why   the   bank   examines   company  product.  There  has  been  a  widening  of  profit 

health  to  the  economic  foundation  of  Am«-  ^^P""!^  '°  stockholders,  rather  than  depend  margins  and  a  rise  in  the  volume  of  sales,  as 

lean  socletv  °"            Commerce  Departments  reports  on  well  as  a  continuing  increase  of  deprecia-aon 

America  doe.  not  need  another  experiment  P^^f  "•  ^^.  "?"""«  ^^^  ^^  Commerce  De-  allowances, 

in  19th  Century  trlckle-down  poIlcleT  Am«r-  P'^^tment  s  report*  on  profits  are  ea^''t»*lly  By    the    first    half    of    1971-with    Industry 

lea  doe.  not  need  another  ba^of  tricks,  tea  based  on  corporate  tax  "P<"-^  to  IHS  and.  operating  at  only  73'.   of  productive  capac- 

place  of  sound  and  well -conceived  measure,  therefore,  are  less  valid  descriptions  of  cor-  uy_-ihe  cash-flow  to  corporations  was  108'^ 

We  in  the  APl^IO  want  inflation  endefl.  P°'-*'*    P''"?'*""  L^     <^*"    '7,^^°   "^T  •'^''o^-^  i960. 

_-             .v.,      ^\         t  „_» ■    Mr-  rr.  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  the  rejxirts  „              .            ,     .             .,>       ,,               ,«,         , 

W.  want  full  employment  restored^  We  «e  ^     stockholders,  but  the  aricle  states  that  CorporaU   cash-flow.    after-taz   profits    plus 

prepawjd   to  sacrifice   to   meet  theae  goals-  these    reports      are   probably   closest    to   the  deprrc^aUou  allou^nces 

as  much  as  anyone  else,  for  aa  long  as  anyone      „_.„,  *~;  „„,„,„„  „„„,,.,  ,,^^^  ..^u,.!,!,,  ,■,,  Bxlhon 

else.   But  we  will   not   be   the  scipegoat  fttr  ?°X^mv  hv  ^i^nL^Znt  "'^.V^   ^  "^  °        I960    .  — .—  $51   6 

the  economic  mess  created  by   thlTAdmln-  '""^^e  'rticle  ^tl^                   '                                   ^^^^    "  5 

istration's    lll-concelved    "game    plans"    adKl  ..^^  ,^^^  ^^  ,  separate  set  of  books  for      ]l^^    «'   I 

Its   credibility-shattering   sudden   policy    r.-  ^,^^  ^^,  collector  is  nothing  new  in  human        9^3 64  8 

versala.          ,    ,.      .  ^     .    ,           .      .              ^     .  history.    This   country's    complicated    corpo-      ^„*      '„  „ 

In  view  of  the   Administrations  record  .f  ^^^  ^^^  structure  has  today  made  this  al-        ««^      "     H  I 

unkept  promises,  disastrous  policies.  8udd«i  ^^^^    ^    necessity     Corporate    management        f^^    2a  « 

nip-flops  and  utterly  lop-sided  programs.  It  ^^^^j^j  ^^  derelict  in  its  duty  u^  stockholders        967    89  6 

IS  our  considered  contention  that  the  Con-  ^    ^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^.^   ^           ,       ,    ^^^^   „f        968 94  6 

gress  must  reassert  control  over  the  economr.  minimising   reported   income   and   therefore      'f^    ^-y-  — ^^  « 

The  Congress  gave  the  President  a   blank  ^^^^^    Yet  JusTbecause   this  method  of  re-      f'"^  '^'"'^   ^^^ --     °^  * 

Check  in  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act    He  poking   taxable  profiu  Is   hedged  about    by     1?'°    VV,';^;- """ ,n^  t 

has  proved  unworthy  of  that  trust.  ^^.,    '^^   reguUtlons.   that   d<is   not   mean      ^"^  *»»"   l^^'- —   '^^    ' 

We  believe  this  Committee  should  Immeql-  ni^i    n    la    the     true'    picture    of    what    is  Source:  U  S  Department  of  Commerc*- 

ately  open  hearings  on  the  subject  of  eoo-  happening    to   business  and   its  earning  ca-  _^— ^^^^^ 

nomlc  stabilization  and  draft  a  program  ISor  pacity  " 

the  duratiqn  of  any  national  emergency,  de-  ^hese   are   some   of   the   reasons   why   the  PRECEDENT  FOR  RATIFYING 

fining   such    emergency,   and   Insuring    th»t  AFlr-CIO,  as  well  as  some  investment  coun-  GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

any    program    of    controls    be    effective    a«d  selors.  emphasize  the  importance  of  changes  «       j  j      » 

equitable    and    that    whatever    aacrlflce    Is  in  the  corporate  cash-flow  (after-tax  profits  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 

necessary  be  borne  equally  by  all  Americans,  plus  depreciation  allowances  t  as  a  more  ac-  the  objections  to  the  ratification  of  the 
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Genocide  Convention  is  based  upon  its 
article  9  which  states  that  disputes  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  adjudication.  It  is  argued  that 
this  is  an  unprecedented  delegation  of 
power  by  the  United  States  to  an  inter- 
national body. 

This  argument  is  incorrect. 

On  November  2,  1967  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Aiticle  10  of  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention 
states  that  disputes  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
adjudication.  This  is  clear  precedent  for 
article  9  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR 
SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR  ,  BEFORE  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  FREE- 
DOM OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  began  a  series  of  hearings 
on  freedom  of  the  press  in  America. 
These  hearings  are  a  part  of  a  subcom- 
mittee study  of  the  relationsliip  between 
the  press  and  GoveiTiment.  They  will  be 
continued  this  month  on  October  12.  13. 
and  14  and  on  October  19  and  20. 

There  is  great  public  interest  in  these 
hearings.  The  subcommittee  has  received 
many  inquiries  concerning  their  purpose 
and  direction.  Because  of  this  great  in- 
terest in  the  hearings.  I  intend  to  insert 
later  this  week  statements  prepared  and 
delivered  by  several  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeai-ed  before  the  subcommittee  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  which  I  made  at  the  opening 
of  this  series  of  hearings.  In  addition  to 
detailing  the  reasons  for  these  hearings, 
it  underscores  what  the  subcommittee's 
goals  are  in  studying  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opfninc  Statfment  of  Senator  Sa.m  J    Er- 

viN.  jR  .  Chairman.  Sfnate  SrscoMMm-EE 

ON    Constitutional    Rights    Hearings    on 

Freedom  of  the  Press.  .September  28,  1971 

Many  years  ago.  at  the  birth  of  our  great 
Republic.  Thomas  Jefferson  observed: 

"No  government  otight  to  be  without  cen- 
sors and  where  the  pres.s  is  free,  no  one  ever 
will." 

Today,  nearly  two  centuries  since  our 
Founding  Fathers  incorporated  Jefferson's 
observation  In  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Consllttitlon.  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  opens  a  .series  of  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America, 

These  hearings,  and  the  Subcommittee 
study  of  which  they  are  a  part,  have  been  or- 
ganized because  It  Is  apparent  that  in  to- 
day's America,  many  people  doubt  the  vi- 
tality and  signlflcance  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
There  have  been  at  least  four  recent  exam- 
ples of  this: 
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First,  the  Increaaed  subpoenaing  of  Jour- 
nalists by  grand  Juries  and  Congressional 
committees: 

Second,  the  recent  publication  by  several 
newspapers  of  classified  information  and  the 
government's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  en- 
join the  publication; 

Third,  the  widespread  use  of  false  press 
credentials  by  government  investigators:  and 

Fourth,  new  fears  about  government  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  broadcast  media. 

Iliese  developments  have  brought  into 
sharp  relief  existing  concern  about  the  re- 
lationship between  government  and  the 
working  press. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  sharp  and  an- 
gry attacks  upon  the  news  media  by  high 
government  officials.  These  attacks  have 
brought  forth  equally  hostile  responses  from 
spokesmen  for  the  press.  Some  government 
officials  appear  to  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  press  is  to  present  the  government's 
policies  and  programs  to  the  public  in  the 
best  possible  light.  These  officials  have  for- 
gotten Jefferson's  wortls.  Indeed,  they  appear 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  central  purpose  of 
a  free  press  In  a  free  society. 

likewise,  some  members  of  the  press  ap- 
f>ear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  First 
Amendments  guarantee  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  was  not  Intended  as  their  exclu- 
sive possession.  Those  enlightened  men  who 
devised  our  constitutional  system  did  not 
mean  to  secure  freedom  of  the  press  by  sup- 
pressing the  right  of  Americans,  whether 
private  citizens  or  public  officials,  to  criti- 
cize the  press.  Not  every  critical  word  about 
the  press  Is  an  attack  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Tlicse  continuing  controversies,  and  the 
bitterness  and  suspicion  that  accompany 
them,  make  it  evident  that  many  Americans 
are  uncertain  about  both  the  role  of  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society  and  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  its  preservation. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  time  to  challenge 
tills  uncertainty  by  considering  again  the 
rea-sons  underlying  the  Constitutions  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  time  to 
reexamine  and  to  reemphasize  First  Amend- 
ment principles. 

And.  it  is  time  to  measure  developments 
l:i  the  law  as  they  affect  both  the  printed 
and  broadcast  press  against  these  principles. 
Such  are  the  objects  of  this  series  ol  hear- 
ings. 

The  struggle  to  establish  and  preserve 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  long  and 
bitter.  From  the  moment  the  type  was  set 
on  the  first  printing  press,  kings  and  parlia- 
ments have  attempted  to  control  the  press. 
Public  officials  have  always  feared  the  threat 
that  a  free  and  vigorous  press  poses  to  their 
power  and  tenure. 

.^nglo-Amerlcan  history  has  been  no  excep- 
t;on  to  this  struggle.  During  the  reign  ol 
Henry  VIII,  the  manuscript  of  any  material 
intended  for  publication  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  royal  officials  empowered  to  censor 
objectionable  passages.  Licensing  was  an- 
other means  of  controlling  the  press,  and 
these  officials  also  had  the  pwwer  to  approve 
or  deny  a  license  for  printing  the  material. 
Licensing  continued  in  England  until  1694. 
Thereafter,  the  common  law  crime  of  sedi- 
tious libel  emerged  as  a  substitute  for  the 
system  of  licensing  as  a  means  of  control. 

Chief  Justice  Holt  set  forth  the  underlying 
concept  of  seditious  libel  in  Tuchin's  case, 
in  1704.  He  wrote; 

"A  reflection  on  the  government  must  be 
punlahed  because  if  people  should  not  be 
called  to  account  for  possessing  the  people 
with  an  lU  opinion  of  the  government,  no 
government  can  subsist.  For  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  all  governments  that  the  people 
should  have  a  good  opinion  of  it." 

Historical  studies  indicate  that  there  were 
hundreds  of   convictions  for   seditious  libel 


during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies in  England. 

American  colonial  history  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  government  attempts  to  censor 
the  press.  A  gentleman  named  John  Wise,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
seditious  libel  in  1687  for  bringing  the  King's 
government  "into  hatred  and  contempt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people."  He  had  dared  to 
declare  that  a  tax  not  levied  by  the  Aasembly 
was  contrary  to  Magna  Carta  and  did  not 
have  to  be  paid.  His  puni&bment  was  sus{>en- 
slon  from  the  ministry,  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds, 
and  the  posting  of  a  one-thousand  pounds 
bond  to  guarantee  his  "good  behavior"  for 
one  year. 

Time  and  time  again  in  colonial  America, 
men  were  arrested  and  thrown  in  JaU  for 
"wicked  lyes  and  slanders  upon  Oovem- 
ment. '  for  "sundry  vUe  Insinuations  against 
His  Majesty's  rightful  and  lawful  authority.' 
and  "for  inflaming  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects." 

There  is  a  fundamental  similarity  among 
these  and  other  historical  instances  of  re- 
striction of  the  press  In  the  governments 
rationale.  Oovernments  justified  prior  re- 
straint or  prosecution  on  the  grounds  of  the 
necessity  of  preserving  its  good  reputation 
among  the  people  All  too  often,  this  Is  still 
tlie  real,  if  no  longer  the  explicit.  Justifica- 
tion for  government  attempts  to  control  the 
press 

In  a  truly  free  society  this  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient Justification.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
understood  that  however  incomplete,  un- 
fair, and  even  vicious  the  press  may  be  in  its 
attacks  upon  government  and  goremment 
officials,  the  press  cannot  be  censored  or 
punished,  without  undermining  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  free  thought  and  expression 

The  first  widespread  discussion  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  significance  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press 
occurred  during  the  bitter  days  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  1798.  our 
young  Republic  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
A  Federalist  majority  In  Congress,  deter- 
minded  to  stifle  opposition,  enacted  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798.  TTie  Sedition  Act 
made  it  a  federal  crime,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  publish  "any  false 
scandalous  and  malicious  writing"  against 
the  government.  Congress,  or  the  Presidenr 
Ironically,  this  legislation  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  4.  1798. 

The  Sedition  Law  was  vigorously  enforced 
The  government  brought  to  trial,  convicted 
and  imprisoned  many  Amerlcaas  who  dared 
to  put  In  print  their  oppoeltion  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Incumbent  Admlntetratkx).  Many 
others  were  intimidated — or  as  we  rtaw  say 
"chilled" — by  fear  of  retribution.  Oonfronted 
by  this  reign  of  terrtw  against  freedom  of 
the  press.  Thomas  Jefferson  In  1T99  was 
moved  to  tell  a  group  erf  college  students : 

"To  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind  .  .  .  and  freedom  ot  the  press,  every 
-•spirit  should  be  ready  to  devote  Itaelf  to 
martyrdom:  for  as  long  as  we  may  think  a^ 
we  will,  and  speak  as  we  think  the  ocmdltlon 
of  man  will  proceed  in  improvement." 

From  this  sad  chapter  of  repreaaion  In  the 
history  of  our  country  came  a  greater  appre- 
ciation for  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
press  from  go\-emment  Intlmldatioii.  WhUe 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  repealed 
and  never  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  most  Americana  accepted  the 
view  that  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  press  was  incompatible 
with  the  traditional  common  law  of  seditious 
libel.  Americans  who  believed  In  freedom — 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion— determined  that  a  free  and  robust 
press  was  an  absolutely  essMitial  ingredient 
for  a  truly  free  society.  Not  sine*  that  time 
has  criticism  of  govsmment  policies  and  offl- 
clals  by  the  press  constituted  a  crime. 
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Our  historic  conunltinent  to  freedom  of  |be 
press  meaiu  that  we  must  tolerate  abatird. 
misleading,  and  vindictive  reports  wtitch 
sometimes  appear  In  newspapers  and  ma^- 
zlnes  and  on  radio  and  television.  It  me^ns 
that  thoughts  and  ideas  which  we  hate  end 
despise  will  appear  In  print  and  be  broadOBst 
across  the  land.  James  Madison  recognised 
that  "Some  degree  of  abuse  is  lnseparflt>le 
from  the  proper  use  of  every  thing;  and  In 
no  instance  is  this  more  true  than  In  t^at 
of  the  press."  Most  Americans  have  com»  to 
understand  that  the  Irritating  excesses  of  the 
press  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  pness 
Independent  of  government  control. 

They  realize  that  only  an  independent 
press  can  vigorously  and  eOectively  con- 
tribute to  that  wide-ranging  and  critical  41s- 
cusslon  of  public  affairs  which  is  a  prereqni- 
Blte  to  a  democratic  society. 

This  view  of  the  role  of  a  free  press  m  a 
free  society  necessarily  means  that  there  Will 
be  tension  and  sotnetlmes  hostility  betwten 
the  press  and  government.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
conflict  between  the  press  and  governmtnt 
which  attesis  to  the  vitality  of  the  Pft^t 
Amendment. 

This  conflict  exists  today.  It  Is  manifested 
in  a  number  of  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  press.  I 

THI    StTBPOENA    CONTKOVERST  f 

In  recent  years  an  increasing  number  of 
subpoenas  have  been  Issued  to  newsmen  in 
connection  with  various  government  Invetti- 
gations.  In  the  past,  government  prosecutors 
and  members  of  the  press  have  atteonptecS  to 
adjust  their  different  interests  in  a  way  tlftat 
would  serve  Justice  without  endangering 
freedom  of  the  press.  Apparently,  the  mu^al 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  press  ^nd 
the  government  which  underlay  this  adj<^t- 
ment  of  Interests  has  disappeared,  perhaps 
another  victim  of  the  fear  and  suspicion  tpat 
has  developed  between  them.  Confrontation 
has  replaced  negotiation.  Today,  there  lire 
members  of  the  press  who  believe  that  tkeir 
integrity  and  independence  is  being  thrlfrt- 
ened  by  government's  zealous  demand  (or 
their  notes,  their  pictures,  their  films,  4nd 
other  working  materials.  Some  of  them  sug- 
gest that  the  government  views  the  repoMer 
as  another  investigative  arm  of  governmvit. 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  seea  no 
reason  why  members  of  the  press  do  not  bfrve 
exactly  the  same  obligations  as  any  other 
citizen  when  it  comes  to  law  enforcement. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  resolve  the  conilct 
between  First  Amendment  interests  and  Ihe 
interests  of  Justice  that  is  involved  in  the 
subpoena  controversy.  The  Attorney  Oen^-al, 
In  August,  1970,  issued  Ouidelines  to  go«prn 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas  at  the  federal  ia|rel. 
A  case  Is  presently  under  consideration  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  directly  raises  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  First  Amendnltnt 
requires  the  granting  of  a  privilege  for  nafrs- 
men  not  to  appear  before  a  Grand  Jury  uOM^r 
certain  circumstances. 

Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas.  $nd 
Congressman  Charles  Whalen,  of  Ohio,  tl^ve 
Introduced  legislation  In  the  Senate  And 
House  of  Representatives  to  establish  a  stat- 
utory privilege  for  newsmen  to  protect  t^elr 
confidential  Information  and  sources  ftom 
compulsory  disclosure.  Senator  PearsAn'g 
bill,  8.  1311,  has  been  referred  to  the  a|ib- 
commlttee  on  Constitutional  Rights.  Ml^ny 
of  our  witnesses  will  comment  upon  thl.s 
legislation    and    the    underlying    problem. 

THB   TUCES    IKJUNCnOK 

The  confilctlng  Interests  of  the  govflrn- 
meut  and  the  press  were  draniatically  under- 
lined this  past  summer  in  connection  #lth 
another  problem.  On  Jime  30,  1971,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  one  of  the  niost 
Important  opinions  ever  issued  concerning 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  case  of  New  Tljprk 


Times  V.  United  States  la  a  touchstone  for 
any  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  law  concern- 
ing freedom  of  the  press.  The  conflicting 
positions  put  forth  by  the  parties  in  this 
case  underscore  the  need  to  re-examine  First 
Amendment  principles. 

The  government  sought  to  enjoin  publica- 
tion by  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  which 
contain  classified  information  concerning  our 
country's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  government  argued  that  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  for  national  security  entitled  the 
President  to  an  injunction  against  publica- 
tion upon  persuading  a  court  that  the  infor- 
mation to  be  revealed  threatens  "grave  and 
irreparable"  injury  to  the  country.  Quite 
simply.  It  was  an  argrument  that  the  "in- 
herent" Presidential  power  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  was  superior  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment. 

In  wisely  rejecting  the  Oovernment's  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction,  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  the  belief  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  that  a  press  free  from  governmental 
control  Is  essential  to  a  free  society. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  in  his  opinion  empha- 
sized the  purpose  of  a  free  press: 

"In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection  It 
must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role  in  our 
democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Oovernment's 
power  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  Government." 

Notwithstanding  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  in  this  case,  the  Government's  at- 
tempt to  restrain  publication  of  the  "Penta- 
gon Papers"  has  raised  serious  doubts  about 
the  securit  -  of  freedom  of  press.  TTiis  case 
represented  the  first  time  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  federal  courts  have 
been  asked  by  the  government  to  halt  publi- 
cation. Furthermore,  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
various  opinions  filed  in  this  case  makes  un- 
certain Just  how  free  from  government  re- 
straint the  press  is. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  hearings  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  examination  of  the  im- 
pact of  this  important  case  on  the  state  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Whatever  the  differing  views  concerning 
this  historic  case  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it,  it  is  imjxjrtant  that  we  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  this  decision  for 
freedom  of  the  press. 

THE    BROADCAST    MEDIA 

Another  special  concern  of  these  hearings 
is  the  First  Amendment  Implications  of  exist- 
ing government  regulation  of  the  broadcast 
Industry.  The  increasing  amount  and  scope 
of  government  regulation  of  broadcasting 
has  occurred  without  sufficient  attention  to 
Its  effect  upK)n  principles  of  freedom  of  press. 

While  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  con- 
template the  media  of  radio  and  television 
when  they  wrote  the  First  Amendment,  their 
reasons  for  protecting  the  printed  press  from 
government  control  apply  equally  to  the 
broadcast  media.  More  people  get  their  news 
from  radio  and  television  today  than  any 
other  single  source.  Studies  show  that  the 
Impact  of  the  broadcast  media  upon  Amer- 
icans is  without  precedent  In  the  history  of 
communications  If  First  Amendment  prin- 
ciples are  held  not  to  apply  to  the  broadcast 
media.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Constitution's 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  Is  on  its  death  bed. 

Greet  confusion  surrounds  the  Federal 
statutes,  regulations,  and  the  few  court  deci- 
sions which  affect  broadcasting.  Congress 
enacted  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prevent  the  air 
waves  from  being  flooded  with  such  a  host 
of  voices  that  the  medium  of  broadcasting 
would  be  rendered  useless.  Whatever  govern- 
ment   regulation    of    broadcasting    was    au- 


thorized. It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  most  effective  use  of  available 
air  waves  and  communications  technology. 
As  Is  often  the  case  with  government  con- 
trol, this  limited  authority  with  respect  to 
broadcasting  has  greatly  expanded. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons 
Commission  has  increased  to  the  point  that 
many  broadcasters  believe  principles  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  no  longer  have  significance 
with  respect  to  broadcasting.  With  the 
promulgation  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  1949  of  the  "fairness 
doctrine."  the  Commission's  power  over 
broadcasting  was  greatly  enhanced. 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine." it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  such 
a  doctrine  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  federal 
agency  a  not  very  subtle  form  of  censorship.  A 
recent  federal  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  for 
example,  has  sustained  an  FCC  determina- 
tion that  since  the  relationship  of  smoking 
to  health  Is  no  longer  a  "controversial  Issue." 
tobacco  Interests  are  not  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fairness  doctrine.  In  other  word.s, 
mankind,  at  least  as  personified  by  the  FCC, 
has  discovered  the  ultimate  truth  with  re- 
spect to  the  hazards  of  smoking.  There  is  no 
reason  for  further  discussion. 

The  irony  in  this  decision  underscores  Its 
absurdity  and  its  danger.  It  was  only  a  few- 
years  ago  that  opponents  of  smoking  were 
fighting  an  uphill  and  largely  discouraging- 
battle  to  convince  the  FCC  and  the  courts 
that  smoking  was  dangerous  and  therefore 
a  "controversial  issue."  In  less  than  ten  years, 
"absolute  truth"  has  shifted  from  one  side 
of  this  issue  to  the  other. 

The  lesson  of  this  one  example  Is  that 
whatever  the  dangers  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion that  result  from  concentrated  owner- 
ship of  the  brotulcast  media.  It  Is  nowhere 
near  as  dangerous  as  leaving  to  a  few 
government  officials  the  power  to  decide  what 
can  be  discussed  and  what  cannot;  and  when 
ultimate  truth  has  been  discovered  and  what 
It  Is. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  apparently 
think  they  know  what  is  good  and  what 
Is  bad  for  other  Americans  to  hear  on  the 
radio  and  to  see  on  television.  They  believe 
that  the  power  of  government  should  be 
used  to  protect  Americans  from  falsehood, 
bad  programming,  harmful  thoughts,  and 
zealous  advertising.  While  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  good  Intentions  of  these  people.  1 
believe  that  the  sweeping  government  regu- 
lation of  broadcasting  Implicit  in  this  view 
foreshadows  the  end  of  a  free  broadcast 
media  and  with  It,  a  mortal  blow  to  the  First 
Amendment. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  enough  to 
know  that  there  is  no  way  to  give  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  to  the  wise  and  deny 
It  to  fools  and  knaves.  Certainly,  they  did  not 
Intend  for  the  government  to  decide  who 
were  the  wise  and  who  were  the  fools  and  who 
were  the  knaves.  With  broadcasting.  Just  as 
with  the  printed  press,  governmental  power 
to  protect  the  public  from  excess  and  fool- 
ishness Is  governmental   power  to  censor. 

The  troublesome  consequences  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  broadcasting  were 
dramatized  this  summer  when  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton.  President  of  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  relied  upon  the  First  Amend- 
ment In  refusing  to  appear  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. That  Committee  Issued  a  subpoena 
to  Dr.  Stanton  In  connection  with  its  in- 
vestigation of  a  controversial  television 
broadcast.  The  Committee's  assertion  of  au- 
thority to  protect  the  public  from  mislead- 
ing presentation  of  the  news  was  challenged 
by  Dr.  Stanton's  Insistence  that  First  Amend- 
ment principles  apply  to  broadcasting  as 
well  as  to  the  printed  press. 

This  controversy  clearly  sets  forth  the 
problems    Involved    in    auihorizing    govern- 
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meat  regulation  of  broadcasting  "In  the 
public  Interest"  and  simultaneously  protect- 
ing freedom  al  the  press. 

PKEBS  CKKDEHTIALS  AKD  "COVERS" 

Another  manifestation  of  today's  tension 
between  government  and  the  press  Involves 
the  Issuance  of  press  credentials  by  govern- 
ment to  reporters  and  the  alleged  use  of 
these  pre«  credentials  as  "covers"  by  go^^ 
ernment  InTestlgators.  This  problem  wa« 
underscored  by  a  recent  incident  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.  This  summer  members  of 
the  Madison  NewspiHper  Guild  unanimously 
voted  to  destroy  their  press  cards  and  de- 
nounced them  as  "a  form  of  license."  Speak- 
ing for  Its  members,  the  Guild  President 
said.  "We  take  this  step  not  llghUy  but  In 
response  to  repeated  p<rtlce  use  In  tills  coun- 
try of  undercover  agents  using  press  cards. " 
He  added,  "The  power  to  license  .  .  .  im- 
plies the  power  to  withdraw  the  right. ' 

These  and  other  conflicts  between  govern- 
ment and  the  press  should  give  liberty- 
loving  Americans  cause  for  concern.  They 
have  prompted  this  Subcommittee  study  and 
this  series  of  hearings  on  the  state  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  In  many  situations  the 
Interests  of  government  and  the  press  ap- 
pear to  be  IrreconcUable.  Often  they  are  not. 
but  only  seem  so  because  the  two  sides  have 
taken  intransigent  positions  out  of  mutual 
distrust  and  fear.  Rarely  if  ever  in  our  his- 
tory have  we  actually  had  to  chooee  between 
suppression  of  the  press  or  disaster.  In 
every  national  war,  where  sectu-lty  was  truly 
at  stake,  the  press  and  government  found 
means  of  accommodating  their  apparently 
IrreconcUable  Interests.  I  see  no  reason  why 
suppression  or  censorship  Is  required  now. 
If  It  was  not  when  national  survival  hung 
in  the  balance. 

Nonetheless.  It  is  easier  to  preach  freedom 
of  the  press  than  it  is  to  practice  it.  In  the 
midst  of  oonuoversles  which  seem  to  us 
now  as  earth-shaking,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  higher  issues  at  stake.  These  hearings 
are  designed  to  let  us  take  pause  from  the 
dally  battle,  and  assess  where  we  are  and 
where  we  should  be  going.  Hopefully,  they 
wUl  produce  a  better  understanding  by  press, 
government,  and  the  American  people  of  the 
purposes  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  topic  "freedom  of  the  press"  Is  ob- 
viously much  too  broad  and  deep  to  be 
thoroughly  covered  in  one  set  of  hearings 
There  are  many  issues  that  will  not  be  men- 
tioned, or  at  nK>st  only  touched  upon.  For 
example,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
freedom  of  the  press  refers  only  to  the  work- 
ing news  press,  and  of  them,  only  the  "estab- 
lishment"  press.  Movies,  scholars,  the  "under- 
ground' press,  obscenity — all  raise  Issues 
under  the  First  Amendment.  Because  we  will 
not  discuss  them  here  should  not  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
drawn  a  circle  and  left  them  outside  the 
First  Amendment. 

Assisting  the  Subcommittee  In  these  hear- 
ings are  Americans  with  diverse  and  wide- 
ranging  experiences  in  Journalism,  in  pub- 
lishing. In  government,  and  In  the  law. 
Among  those  invited  to  appear  before  the 
SulKommlttee  are  members  of  Congress;  tlie 
Attorney  General:  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  ComnUssion:  newspaper 
reporters,  editors,  and  publishers:  broadcast 
Journalists;  presidents  of  broadcast  net- 
works; professors  of  coiistitutional  law  and 
constliullonai  history;  and  represenUlives 
of  newspaper,  publisher,  photographer,  and 
broadcast  associations.  Because  of  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  sclicduled  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  confident  that  these  hearings 
win  make  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
This  week,  the  Subcommittee  is  pleased 
to  have  as  its  witnesses  Senator  James  Pear- 
son, of  Kan.sa.<i.  author  of  S.  1311 — the  news- 


men's privilege  blU:  Congressman  Charles 
Whalen,  of  Ohio,  author  of  the  companion 
1>U1  In  the  House  of  Representatives;  Mr. 
Harding  Bancroft,  Kxeeuttve  Vloe  Prestdent 
or  TKt  Mew  rork  Ttme»:  Mr.  Norman  Isaacs, 
of  the  Oolombta  Unlverstty  Scboot  ef  Jour- 
itallsm;  Mr.  Frank  Stanton,  Presklent  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System:  Mr.  Richard 
Barnet,  author  and  political  scientist;  Con- 
gressman Ogdcn  Reld,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Walter  Cronklte.  of  CBS  News;  Professor 
PhUlp  Kurland,  of  Chicago  Law  School:  and 
Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  newspaper  columnist 
and  television  cotnDientator. 


WILL  PEKING  CHANGE? 

Mr.  GOLD'WATER.  Mr.  President,  not 
quite  a  year  ago,  on  December  19,  1970, 
I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  question 
of  Red  China  and  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  mere  passage  of  time  has  in 
any  way  altered  the  bloody  practices  of 
a  Communist  regime  which  holds  some 
8  milUon  people  in  its  control.  At  that 
time  I  suggested  that  the  whole  idea  of 
opening  channels  of  communication  to 
Red  China  could  be  a  beneficial  develop- 
ment if  it  were  to  lead  to  a  growth  of 
freedom  in  the  Par  East  and  if  it  were 
not  taken  as  the  sole  requirement  for 
eventual  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  the  United  States  and  for  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  As  I  said  on  that  occasion  open- 
ing of  the  channels  of  communication 
"can  only  be  acceptable  If  communica- 
tion is  set  up  between  the  United  States 
and  China  and  becomes  meaningfiil 
enough  to  bring  about  some  reforms  on 
the  mainland  of  China  in  the  name  of 
human  freedom." 

In  that  earlier  speech  I  referred  to  Red 
China  as  a  "rogue  nation"  and  said  that 
some  authorities  belie\'e  it  is  a  totali- 
tarian system  which  Is  planning  a  100- 
year  assault  against  the  entire  globe  and 
which  would  not  recoil  from  the  horror 
of  instituting  nuclear  war  to  accomplish 
its  goal. 

Now,  Mr.  Presidait,  quite  a  number  of 
events  have  taken  place  since  December 
of  1970.  For  one  thing  the  Red  Chinese 
received  and  entertained  in  their  coun- 
try a  ping  pong  team  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  numerous  long-standing 
CWna  liberals  and  American  newsmen. 
In  addition  to  that.  Chinese  Premier 
Chou  Eii-lal  received  the  Kissinger  mis- 
sion f  rc«n  the  United  States  and  mapped 
out  plans  for  President  Nixon  to  visit 
Red  China  personally  sometime  before 
May  of  next  year. 

Now  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
far  from  opposing  such  visitations  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  and  encourage  them.  I  believe 
that  this  method  of  communicaUon  with 
a  nation  that  once  refused  even  to  si>eak 
with  our  officials  may  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  in  the  long 
rim.  I  see  nothing  devious  or  evil  in  the 
fact  that  an  American  table  tennis  team 
had  a  pleasant  social  time  in  China  while 
they  were  being  soundly  defeated  in 
Cluna's  favorite  sport.  And  I  see  nothing 
devious  or  evil  in  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  Red  China  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  In  fact.  I  would  rather  see  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  that  particular  role  tlian 


any  of  our  former  Presidoits  or  any  of 
our  softheaded  liberal  diplomats.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  President  Nlxan  is  a  long- 
time student  of  Communist  tactics  and 
that  he  stood  his  ground  before  a  bel- 
ligerent and  bullying  and  shouting  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  the  famous  "Kitclien 
Cabinet"  incident  of  1959. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presklent.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Red 
Chinese  have  done  nothing  substantial 
to  wipe  out  their  record  of  being  the 
principal  fomaitor  of  strife,  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  subversion  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  hapi>ened.  In 
the  first  instance — that  is.  the  visitation 
of  the  ping  pong  players  and  journalists 
to  Red  China — the  Peking  government 
has  done  nothing  but  show  the  most  rudi- 
mentary kind  of  courtesy  to  citizens  of 
another  nation.  Admittedly,  this  is  the 
change  from  past  performance,  but 
whether  it  is  an  indication  of  a  whole 
new  attitude  on  the  part  of  Communist 
China  is  something  we  still  have  to  find 
out.  In  the  second  instance— the  agree- 
ment on  a  visit  by  President  Nixon — the 
Red  Chinese  have  done  nothing  more 
than  agree  to  talk.  This  too  has  to  be 
recognized  as  a  change — in  fact  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  previous  policies. 
But,  again,  the  whole  question  of  whether 
the  change  signifies  more  than  just  a 
tactical  maneuver  in  an  oriental  game 
of  diplomatic  chess  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
major  objective  of  the  Nixon  visit  to  Red 
China  should  be  to  observe  and  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  judgment  on  the  motives 
behind  the  latest  moves  of  the  Peking 
government.  I  believe  that  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  Nixon  trip  should  be  to  de- 
termine if  Red  China  is  ready  to  change 
its  attitude  on  enough  important  matters 
to  make  it  accei>table  for  membership  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

Despite  sM  the  arguments  that  a  cli- 
mate of  detente  has  been  created  we  have 
no  soUd  evidence  to  make  a  real  case.  In 
all  events.  I,  for  one.  cannot  subscribe 
to  any  enthusiasm  for  seeing  Red  China 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  I  beheve  we  must  acknowledge 
that  this  action  Is  inevitable,  but  I  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  reason  for  any  kind 
of  celebrating  among  western  nations. 
And  if  it  is  accomplished  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  Taiwan,  either  from  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  I  say 
that  the  action  will  not  be  an  achieve- 
ment but  a  complete  and  total  surrender 
to  expediency.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government  on 
Taiwan  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  was  supposed  to  be 
a  permanent  member  of  the  U  JJ.  Secttritj- 
Council.  It  must  also  be  remembered  tliat 
the  Natl<Hialist  Chinese  have  done  noth- 
ing that  would  justify  their  expulsion 
from  either  or  both  positions  in  the 
United  Nations. 

In  fact,  when  the  activities  of  all 
United  Nations  agencies  are  inspected.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment on  Formosa  has  done  more  than 
most  other  nations  to  advance  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  I  believe  you  will  find 
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that  Nationalist  China  has  been  a  maji  )r 
contributor  to  the  welfare  of  less  forti  i- 
nate  nations  around  the  world  and  his 
upheld  all  of  Its  obligations  with  dlstlni  i- 
tion  and  honor.  • 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  N^ 
tionalist    Chinese    have    done    not! 
wrong  except  to  occupy  a  position  In  tl 
United  Nations  and  in  the  family  of  n^ 
tions  which  is  sought  by  a  powerful  oi 
sider.  I  note  that  recently  the  Briti^ 
foreign    secretary.    Sir    Alec    Dougls 
Home  believes  that  the  admission  of 
China,  as  he  put  it,  will  add  "a  mighl 
vote  to  our  coimcils,"  Sir  Alec  also  of 
fered  the  opinion  that  a  major  step  wil 
have  been  taken  "toward  the  true  repri 
sentatlon  of  the  balance  of  the  wor| 
power  and  world  opinion,  from  whic 
consensus  can  be  hammered  out,  hov 
ever  painful  at  times  the  process  ma 
be."  i 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  British  foli- 
elgn  secretary  is  correct.  I  hope,  in  tWt 
case,  the  British  may  be  showing  a  moi!^ 
astute  grasp  of  the  world  situation  than 
they  have  in  the  i>ast.  But  I  believe  tth 
opinion  of  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  is  tl^e 
worst  kind  of  wishful  thinking. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  th^t 
unless  Peking  has  drastically  changap 
her  policy,  her  attitudes  and  her  obje<f- 
tives,  the  addition  of  Red  China  to  tlifc 
United  Nations  will  be  a  serioios  blow  tb 
that  organization.  I  believe  that  whojt 
worth  the  U.N.  has  had  in  the  past  as  H 
neutral  ground  for  debating  world  probf- 
lems  win  be  lost.  I  believe  that  the  adj- 
mission  of  Red  China  will  pave  the  w» 
for  the  admission  of  other  Communlsjt 
governments  in  similar  circumstances.  |l 
believe  the  admission  of  Red  China  will 
pave  the  way  for  new  and  successftfl 
drives  for  the  admission  of  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea  and  East  Germany-.- 
all  Communist  regimes.  In  other  wordjs,  K 
believe  the  admission  of  Red  China  tt> 
any  part  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  |i 
major  step  toward  turning  the  United 
Nations  into  a  convenient  and  danger^ 
ous  soimding  board  for  intematlonafl 
communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  t 
am  wrong  In  this.  But  if  I  am  not.  I  be* 
lleve  that  our  future  usefulness  in  tht 
United  Nations  will  rapidly  be  drawing  t* 
a  close.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  usefulneai 
of  the  United  Nations  itself  as  a  plac0 
where  opposing  viewpoints  can  be  aire# 
will  be  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  "^ 
stands  to  reason  that  if  and  when  th* 
Communist  nations  gain  a  voting  con* 
trol  in  the  United  Nations  that  organiza* 
tion's  value  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  t^ 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  will  be  at 
an  end. 

I  dislike  to  strike  a  negative  note  at 
this  time  of  diplomatic  euphoria,  but  t 
must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
once  again  Communist  words  do  not 
match  Communist  actions  in  the  fleU 
of  foreign  affairs.  If  an  accommodation 
is  near  with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the 
SALT  talks  are  actually  on  the  verge  of 
producing  some  kind  of  agreement  oft 
strategic  arms,  why  Is  the  Soviet  Unioft 
breaking  Its  neck  to  build  the  most 
powerful  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  aiul 
the  most  powerful  navy  the  world  ha$ 


ever  seen?  And  If  Red  China  Is  actually 
moving  In  the  direction  of  a  detente  with 
the  United  States,  why  does  it  keep  send- 
ing the  implements  of  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  why  does  it  push  to  establish 
the  world's  largest  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  answers 
to  these  questions  prove  rather  conclu- 
sively that  either  the  Communists  are 
using  a  facade  of  accommodation  as  a 
tactic  to  outmaneuver  us  or  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  effort  wiU 
fail.  In  all  events,  we  seem  to  be  the  only 
party  to  these  so-called  detentes  who  is 
not  going  all  out  for  an  arsenal  big 
enough  to  intimidate  the  remainder  of 
the  world. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  in  connec- 
tion with  Red  China,  the  mere  pa.ssage  of 
time  does  not  alter  principle.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  government  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  has  proven  that  it  has  "stayin,} 
power"  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be- 
lieve that  it  smells  any  sweeter. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
repeat  something  I  said  in  December  of 
1970  and  which  I  feel  holds  just  as  true 
today : 

Nothing  can  be  gained  but  a  great  deal  can 
be  Io«t  by  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  United  States.  If  we  approve  either 
act,  as  a  nation  we  will  In  effect  be  placing 
our  seal  of  approval,  not  only  on  the  tyranny 
which  Communist  Peking  maintains  within 
the  boundaries  of  China,  but  we  will,  by  In- 
ference, be  endorsing  the  policies  through 
which  Red  China  spreads  rebellion,  discon- 
tent and  subversion  throughout  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
addition  to  Southeast  Asia. 


THE  OTHER  IOWA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Riu-al  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  took  particular  note 
of  an  article  entitled  "The  Other  Iowa," 
written  by  Mr.  Richard  Greenwood,  edi- 
tor of  the  Iowa  AFL-CIO,  and  published 
in  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators and  lu^e  them  to  read  it  carefully. 
The  article  tells  of  what  is  happening  in 
Iowa,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  rural 
States.  It  reveals  the  dilemma  faced  by 
many  of  the  farmers  in  that  State  today 
as  a  result  of  the  huge  com  crop  they 
produced  at  the  request  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. It  reveals  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  smaller  farmers  and 
how  many  of  them  must  find  jobs  in  town 
In  order  to  make  it  on  the  farm.  It  tells 
of  abandoned  businesses  In  small  towns 
and  declining  prices  for  farm  commod- 
ities while  consumer  prices  continue 
upward. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  today 
we  are  observing  the  Annual  Day  of 
Bread  and  that  loaves  of  bread  are  being 
distributed  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
today  to  mark  the  occasion.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  as  Secretary  Hardin  par- 
ticipates in  this  day  of  observance,  he 
can  offer  some  explanation  and  hope  to 
Iowa  com  and  wheat  farmers  through- 
out the  Nation  regarding  the  prices  they 
are  now  receiving  for  their  products,  in- 


cluding the  wheat  that  Is  used  to  produce 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Wheat  is  down  to  about 
2  cents  a  pound,  while  the  retailer  still 
asks  the  housewife  to  pay  25  to  30  cents 
a  pound. 

Our  wheat  and  feed  grain  fanners  to- 
day must  be  given  some  relief  from  these 
price  depressing  pressures.  Iowa,  Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the 
other  States  of  our  great  Midwestern 
heartland  are  faced  with  major  blows  to 
their  respective  economies  as  a  direct 
result  of  what  is  now  happening  to  agri- 
culture and  the  American  farmer.  The 
story  revealed  in  Mr.  Greenwood's  "The 
Other  Iowa"  is  destined  to  get  much 
worse  before  it  gets  better — and  through- 
out our  Nation's  agricultural  regions — if 
something  is  not  done  soon  by  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  meet  this  crlsk;. 

The  action  I  called  for  yesterday  on  the 
Senate  floor  regarding  the  enactment  of 
a  national  grain  reserve  bill  and  the  need 
for  an  acreage  diversion  payment  pro- 
gram for  the  1972  wheat  and  feed  grain 
crops  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to 
relieve  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Greenwood's  article  entitled  "The  Other 
Iowa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Othis  Iowa 
(By  Richard  Oreenwood) 

Back  In  March,  when  President  Nixon  made 
his  foray  Into  Iowa  to  announce  his  rural  de- 
velopment revenue-sharing  plan,  he  may  not 
have  been  shaken  by  the  unfriendly  greeting 
of  students,  blacks  and  union  members.  But 
the  sight  of  several  hundred  slgn-wleldlng 
farmers  certainly  may  have  surprised  him. 
And  when  he  returned  to  dedicate  a  federal 
dam  and  recreation  project  In  Southern  Iowa 
he  may  well  have  been  disappointed  that 
farmers  did  not  flock  to  hear  him  extol  the 
virtues  of  rural  life. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  farmers  pro- 
tested and  then  ignored  the  President's  trips. 
First  Is  the  Nixon  administration's  farm  sub- 
sidy program,  announced  shortly  before  the 
President's  Des  Moines  venture  In  March. 
The  feed  grains  program,  which  provides 
nine-tenths  of  Iowa  farm  subsidies.  Is  not 
geared  to  help  the  small  and  marginal  family 
farmer.  And  half  the  farms  in  the  Hawkeye 
State  can  be  classified  as  marginal  operations 

What  the  administration  has  done  Is  to  re- 
duce feed  grain  acreage  allotments  on  which 
subsidy  payments  are  based,  so  as  to  en- 
courage more  planting  and  production.  More 
corn  means  a  greater  supply  this  fall  In  the 
face  of  existing  surpluses  and  a  declining  ex- 
port market,  which  means  cheaper  corn  cash 
prices,  which  means  cheaper  feed  for  live- 
stock, which  means  more  livestock  produc- 
tion, which  means  lower  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  pork  and  beef. 

Further  rankling  the  farmers  Is  the  fact 
that  reduced  farm  Income  doesn't  mean  re- 
duced food  prices  for  consumers.  When  farm- 
ers sell  pork,  for  example,  at  17  cents  a  pound 
on  the  hoof,  then  seek  pork  chops  selling  for 
89  to  99  cents  a  pound  in  the  supermarket, 
the  fires  of  resentment  are  easily  ignited.  And 
they  know  that  the  packing  house  worker 
earning  t4  to  $S  an  hour  Isn't  the  one  to 
blame — not  when  a  200-pound  pig  will  yield 
150  pounds  of  bacon,  ham  loin  roasts  and 
pork  chops  and  when  anywhere  from  2,000 
to  4.000  hogs  are  slaughtered  and  processed 
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during  an  eight-hour  day  in  a  single  meat- 
packing plant. 

Besides,  all  the  byproducts  of  an  animal — 
fat,  oils,  hides,  hair,  bones,  hooves  and  even 
blood  and  glands — are  the  farmer's  gifts  to 
the  packer.  He  sells  the  animal  for  meat,  and 
that  Is  what  his  price  Is  based  on.  He  gets  no 
credit  for  the  soaps,  lard,  leather,  glue,  gela- 
tin and  pharmaceuticals  made  from  the  by- 
products. 

What's  true  for  pork  production  Is  also  true 
for  beef.  Urban  houswlves  might  keep  this 
In  mind  next  time  they  pay  $1.29  a  pound  for 
that  little  prepackaged  piece  of  meat  labeled 
"eye-of-round."  Only  the  multiplier  Is  larger 
for  beef:  A  1.000-pound  critter  on  the  hoof 
win  dress  out  to  about  700  pounds  of  roasts, 
steaks,  bolls  and  hamburger,  so  that  what  the 
farmer  receives  $300  for  costs  $900  In  the 
svi{>ermarket  meatcase — beef  byproducts  are 
not  included. 

IOWA'S    TWO    rACBS 

To  understand  the  deep-seated  reasons  for 
farm  discontent  in  Iowa,  though,  one  must 
look  behind  the  current  farm  economy  to 
other  harsh  economic,  geographic  and  socio- 
logical factors. 

Live  In  this  state  a  year,  travel  It  up  and 
down,  and  the  picture  will  become  clear. 
Iowa  is  not  simply  row  upon  row  of  rich 
green  corn  shoots  and  soybeans  playing 
checkerboard  with  plots  of  lush  grazing 
pastures.  Nor  is  It  uniformly  a  vast  pastoral 
plain  gently  rippled  with  groundswells  of 
golden  grain. 

Iowa  actually  has  two  faces.  For  about 
half  of  It — the  northern  half — the  picture 
postcard  image  Is  more  often  in  focus  than 
not.  The  fashionable  term  is  "agribusiness" — 
that's  what  postcard  Iowa  is  all  about.  For 
much  of  the  southern  half — at  least  the  bot- 
tom three  or  four  rows  of  counties  stretching 
from  the  Mississippi  River  west  to  the  Mis- 
souri River — the  postcard  landscape  very  of- 
ten doesn't  apply.  Here  Is  a  hilly,  rocky,  some- 
times even  craggy  part  of  the  country.  Plowed 
flebU  and  hillsides  are  apt  to  turn  up  brown, 
redCUah  or  even  dung  yellow  soil.  Buckbrush, 
clump  oak  and  hedge  ball  trees  cover  much 
of  the  pasture  land. 

In  Southern  Iowa,  "agribusiness"  for  most 
farmera  Is  a  sophisticated  word  from  Madi- 
son Avenue  via  television  or  maybe  from 
Wallaces  Parmer  magazine,  which  comes  from 
West  Grand  Avenue  In  Des  Moines.  In  either 
case.  It  is  as  unrealistic  as  the  Marlboro  ads 
with  horses  and  tattooed  ranchers  and  cow- 
boys and  helicopters.  Like  the  word  "effluent" 
that  so  many  city  councUmen  talk  about 
these  days,  everybody  knows  "what  It  really 
Is,"  as  one  Clarke  County  farmer  put  It. 

Southern  Iowa  is  closed  store  fronts,  run- 
down business  buildings,  gothic  courthouses, 
and  sidewalk  seams  stitched  with  weeds,  all 
of  which  sp>eak  of  a  desertion  and  destitution 
found  In  a  Dall  painting. 

"Sell  out  'n'  move  't'  town."  is  the  young 
or  middle-aged  farmer's  typical  response. 
But  even  in  Iowa,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
6  per  cent  and  the  problem  is  to  find  a  town 
where  there  is  a  job.  Older  farmers,  who've 
reaped  the  profits  of  war  production  years 
and  more  favorable  farm  subsidy  programs 
and  can  now  sell  In  an  Inflated  land  market, 
are  prone  to  retire  in  California,  Florida  or 
Arizona  trailer  courts.  But  the  less  prosper- 
ous and  less  adventurous  move  Into  the  near- 
est town  and  a  familiar  but  dwindling  com- 
munity. 

Along  dusty  gravel  roads  that  crawl  up 
the  backsides  of  these  hills  and  through 
their  hollows,  abandoned  farm  houses  and 
ramshackle  barns  stand  like  sagging  monu- 
ments over  fallow  memories  of  the  day  of  the 
family  farm — mute  testimony  that  farm  sub- 
sidies really  only  serve  agribusiness. 

But  some  remain  on  the  land.  Take  Larry 
Wlsecup,  29,  Rural  Route,  Truro.  Iowa,  who 
Is  clinging  to  80  tilled  acres.  30  head  of  cat- 


tle and  40  acres  of  pastureland  near  that 
tiny  farm  hamlet  about  40  miles  south  of 
Des  Moines. 

"I  love  to  farm,"  he  says.  To  pursue  this 
passion,  Wlsecup  holds  down  a  full-time 
swing-shift  job  at  the  Armstrong  Tire  and 
Rubljer  Co.  plant  in  Des  Moines.  Nine 
months  out  of  the  year,  his  typical  workday 
is  16  to  20  hours.  Even  so.  It  is  doubtful  If 
his  total  Income  reaches  five  figures. 

Not  far  away,  a  neighbor,  79-year-old 
Francis  Carlson,  who  has  lived  on  his  135- 
acre  farmstead  since  1935,  sets  his  lantern 
jaw,  squints  across  the  road  at  another 
neighbor's  corn  field  and  scoffs  at  agribusi- 
ness. "Everything  Is  big  business  these 
days."  he  says.  "That  seedcorn  cost  $51  a 
bushel.  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can  make 
it  on  less  than  a  section  of  land."  (A  section 
is  640  ncres.)  Carlson  contents  himself  by 
grazing  60  head  of  steers  and  renting  out 
his  hay  land.  He's  thinking  of  retiring  in 
another  year  or  two,  but  doesn't  know  what 
to  do  with  his  farm. 

Multiply  Wlsecup  and  Carlson  by  25,000  to 
30.000  and  some  Idea  of  the  numbers  involv- 
ed In  this  landed  peasantry  can  be  had. 

EPFTAPK   FOR  SMALL  rAXMEKS 

There's  more  than  visual  evidence  to  de- 
pict Iowa's  two  faces.  Economists,  ensconced 
In  cream-colored  cubicles  In  that  citadel  of 
the  Iowa  agribusiness  establishment,  Iowa 
State  University  at  Ames,  record  the  differ- 
ences in  computer  tjT>e  and  statistical  table. 
They  compare,  for  example,  "Characteristics 
of  High  and  Low  Profit  Farms,  1967-€9  Aver- 
age." After  listing  returns  for  240-acre  farms 
and  total  capital  Investment  per  farm,  "net 
income"  tells  the  story.  For  the  "High  Profit 
V'3  of  Farms,"  net  Income  is  $21,451.  For  the 
"Low  Profit  1.3  of  Farms,"  net  income  is 
$5,633 — nearly  all  of  them  In  the  South.  In 
stricter  agribusiness  terms,  the  ISU  eco- 
nomists compute  an  11.1  per  cent  capital 
earnings  rate  for  high-profit  farms,  com- 
pared to  1.4  per  cent  for  the  low-profit  ones. 

They  also  display  another  table  showing 
that  total  expenses  for  the  160-acre  farmer — 
and  there  are  still  a  lot  of  them  In  Iowa — are 
about  $190  per  acre.  But  as  the  size  of  the 
farm  Increases  the  costs  decrease  until  they 
amount  to  only  a  little  over  $100  an  acre  for 
the  640-acre  spread. 

"The  low  profit  group  would  have  been 
$6,616  a  year  better  off  if  they  had  invested 
their  capital  at  the  going  rate  of  Interest  and 
worked  for  someone  else  at  going  farm 
wages,"  is  the  way  economist  H.  B.  Howell 
put  It  in  an  article  in  ISU's  January  issue 
of  Iowa  Farm  Science.  Ooing  farm  wages, 
though,  are  low,  and  unemployment  among 
hired  farm  workers  has  already  set  in  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  5  per  cent. 

It's  a  blunt  epitaph  for  small  and  mar- 
ginal farmers  who  can't  hire  help  anyway. 
It  was  largely  these  farmers  whose  hostility 
greeted  Mr.  Nixon  In  Des  Moines  last  March, 
largely  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Farm 
Organization. 

But  there  were  Iowa  Farmers  Union  mem- 
bers there,  too,  representing  that  middling 
third  of  agrarians  whose  yearly  net  Income 
is  somewhere  above  ISU's  low  of  $5,633  but 
well  below  the  "high  profit"  $21,451.  They're 
all  feeling  the  crunch  of  the  government's 
farm  policy  and  the  encroBw;hment  of  agri- 
business. They  know  full  well  what  Iowa 
State  means  when  It  says,  "There  are  no  data 
to  Indicate  how  big  Is  'too  big'  as  far  as  acres 
per  farm  is  concerned  In  the  Corn  Belt." 

Hardly  anyone  In  Iowa  officialdom  or  jour- 
nalism admits  to  all  this.  Behind  the  poet- 
card  facade  is  an  endless  verbal  barrage  of 
bucolic  nonsense  about  country  living,  In- 
dividualism and  the  pioneer  spirit  of  lowans' 
forefathers.  The  4-H  Clubs  and  others  cease- 
lessly drum  the  message  and  the  spirit  of 
Iowa  "wholesomeness"  Into  young  minds.  Not 
the  least  offender  Is  the  Des  Moines  Register. 


which  blows  hard  about  its  Pulitzer  Prizes 
but  regularly  features  columns  and  essays 
singing  hymns  to  the  rugged  individualist 
and  his  pastoral  gods.  (They  are  all  white; 
there  are  no  black  farmers  In  Iowa  )  Wal- 
laces Parmer,  Successful  Farming,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau's  Farm  Journal  continually 
reinforce  this  rustic  conditioning. 

Iowa  Is  beautful,  and  It  is  not  the  nature 
worship  one  finds  objectionable.  It  Is  the 
yearning  for  yesteryear  and  the  19th  Cen- 
tury economic  and  social  thought  that  goes 
along  with  it. 

About  a  year  ago,  Iowa  Educational  Tele- 
vision Director  John  Montgomery  sought  to 
puncture  the  myth  with  a  documentary 
called  "Hard  Life  in  the  (Country."  He  was 
censured  by  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, which  combines  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  large  corporations  with  the  poUtlcal 
and  social  philosophies  of  ultraconservatives 
to  dominate  the  state's  agribusiness  circles 
and  most  local  and  state  government  circles. 
The  Farm  Bureau  said  Montgomery  did  not 
present  a  "realistic  picture"  of  the  Iowa 
farm  scene.  But  Montgomery  knew  whereof 
he  spoke.  He  grew  up  on  a  Southern  Iowa 
farm  and  his  family  stUl  toils  there. 

WIDENING     BREACH 

Republican  Rep.  William  Scherle.  whose 
district  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  south- 
west quarter  of  the  state,  seems  to  make  the 
most  out  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  On  the 
one  hand,  he's  engaged  In  agribusiness  him- 
self, down  in  Cass  County,  and  votes  the 
Farm  Bureau  line  on  most  Issues.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
poverty-spawned  Ignorance  there  to  tilt  at 
windmills  with  assorted  (Communists,  crimi- 
nals, student  protesters,  rioters,  welfare 
mothers  and.  lately,  foreign  competitors  in 
farm  production. 

"He's  cuttln'  a  fat  hog,"  Is  the  way  the 
folks  put  It  In  that  part  of  the  state. 

Two  trips  Into  Iowa  probably  didn't  reveal 
anything  other  than  the  postcard  image  and 
mentality  to  President  Nixon.  It  Is  almost 
certain  that  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray,  who  con- 
ducts his  office  in  classic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce fashion,  didn't  provide  the  President 
with  any  disturbing  Information. 

Whether  the  farmers  revolt  in  1972  de- 
pends upon  farm  economics  and  what  the  ad- 
ministration does  about  It.  Its  rural  develop- 
ment revenue-sharing  plan,  which  sounds 
more  like  a  real  estate  developer's  pitch  than 
a  family  farm  prog^ram,  isn't  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  President's  recent  economic 
"freeze,"  which  excluded  farmers  and  farm 
prices,  may  signify  some  kind  of  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  farmer's  plight.  But  it  does 
little  to  end  the  breach  in  his  relations  with 
the  family  farmer. 


THE  MOST  SPE(7rACULAR  PORTION 
OF  AMERICA'S  LONGEST  RIVER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  recess  it  was  my  privilege  to  pre- 
side at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  In  Great  Palls,  Mont.  The 
subject  of  the  hearing  was  the  bill,  S. 
1405,  wliich  would  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Breaks  Scenic 
R'  ;reation  River.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  desig- 
nate portions  of  the  river  between  Port 
Benton  and  the  Robinson  Bridge  in  Mon- 
tana, a  distance  of  about  175  river  miles, 
as  wild  scenic  or  recreation,  while  con- 
tinuing existing  land  uses  for  grazing, 
hunting  and  mineral  development. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  shortly  after 
we  returned  to  Washington  foUowing  the 
Augtist  recess,  that  the  Associated  Press 
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has  distributed  a  major  article  regard- 
ing the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and. 
the  historic  Missouri  River.  Including  the 
relatively  short  segment  with  which  8. 
1405  deals.  Jules  Loh  of  the  AP  begins 
his  description  of  that  segment  with 
these  words : 

By  some  uncanny  providence  the  most 
spectacular  portion  of  America's  longest  river, 
the  most  enchanting  In  Lewis'  eye.  Is  also 
the  segment  least  aware  of  man's  meddling 
hand.  It  remains  as  Lewis  described  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  AP  article,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Missoulian  of  September  12. 
1971,  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  The  same 
article  appeared  in  other  Montana 
papers,  among  them  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  and  the  Billings  Gazette,  and 
also  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Neon  Tmail 

(Editor's  Nott — We  all  learn  about  It  In 
high  school  history.  The  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  an  epic  of  exploration;  the  first 
American  eyes  to  look  on  a  land  of  wealth 
and  beauty,  of  wonder  and  wilderness.  But 
now.  their  legacy  of  paradise  Is  lost.  And 
what  has  been  gained?  AP  Newsfeatures 
Writer  Jules  Loh  retraces  the  trail  In  this 
dlstlngulalied,  vivid  and  troubling  Journal  of 
nature,  a  nation  and  Its  people;  of  human 
nature,  its  feats  and  follies.) 
(By  Jules  Loh) 

"To  Meriwether  Lewis,   esquire   .    .    . 

"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
you  will  take  observations  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  at  all  remarkable  points  on  the 
river,  and  especially  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
at  rapids,  at  Islands  and  other  places  and 
objects  distinguished  by  such  natural  marks 
and  characters  of  a  durable  kind,  as  that  they 
may  with  certainty  be  recognized  hereafter." 

One  wonders  what  sort  of  hereafter  the 
prescient  Thomas  Jefferson  envlsoned  for  his 
country  when  he  wrote  those  Instructions  In 
1803. 

Lewis  and  Clark  followed  their  orders  pre- 
cisely. Were  they  to  retrace  their  route  of 
discovery  today,  however,  they  would  with 
certainty  recognize  precious  little  of  It.  It  was 
wUdemess  then,  all  of  It.  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Paclflc.  and  the  natural  landmarks  and 
remarkable  points  they  noted  in  their 
Journals  were  numerous  and  spectacular.  But 
durable? 

Consider  rapids : 

"I  determined  to  pass  through  this  place. " 
William  Clark  wrote,  "notwithstanding  the 
horrid  appearance  of  this  agitated  gut  swell- 
ing, boiling  and  whorlUig  lu  every  direc- 
tion. ..." 

Today  people  at  play  pa.ss  through  that 
once  wild  and  horrid  place  on  water  skis,  the 
agitated  gut  long  since  Inundated  by  flat, 
slack  wuter  behind  Bonneville  power  dam  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Or  Islands: 

•A  beautiful  little  Lsland  well  timbered  Is 
.situated  about  the  middle  of  the  river, "  wrote 
Lewis  when  he  reached  the  Great  Palls  of  the 
Missouri.  "In  this  island  on  a  cottonwood 
tree  an  Eagle  has  placed  her  nest;  a  more 
Inaccessible  spot  I  believe  she  could  not  have 
found:  for  neither  man  nor  beast  dare  pass 
those  gulfs  which  separate  her  domain  from 
the  shores." 

Today  that  Island  is  a  treeless,  Joyless  em- 
ployes' parking  lot,  Wteathed  In  the  acrid 
smoke  of  an  Anaconda  Co.  smelter  and  easily 
accessible,  th«  churning  gulf  having  been 
plugged  up  and  paved  over. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  preservationist 


would  suppose  the  land  could  or  should  re- 
nuiln.  In  the  166  years  since  L>ewls  and  Clark 
completed  their  expedition,  a  primeval  Eden. 
The  very  reason  President  Jefferson  sent 
them  on  their  journey  was  to  open  up  the 
wild  continent  "for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce." 

That  they  did.  Smokestacks  and  power 
lines  and  shopping  centers  all  along  the  route 
manifest  the  destmy  America  perceived  for 
Itself. 

A  20th  century  American,  aroused,  as  Lewis 
and  Clark  were  not,  over  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  a  finite  environment,  can  &nd  no 
better  example  of  man's  treatment  of  na- 
ture's resources  than  to  re-examine  the  route 
of  those  two  explorers.  They  saw  the  land 
new  and  wrote  down  what  they  saw.  The 
modern  traveler  sees  the  land  after  It  has  felt 
man's  hand,  sometimes  brutally,  sometimes 
gently. 

He  sees  It  against  the  broad  canvas  of  the 
entire  history  of  white  America's  develop- 
ment of  a  section  of  the  country  stretching 
from  the  Midwestern  prairies  across  the 
Rockies  and  northern  Cascades  to  the  misty 
Oregon  coast. 

He  passes  through  10  states  where  nearly 
20  million  people  now  live,  the  accumulated 
progeny  of  eight  generations  of  Americans 
who  In  their  turn  and  by  their  own  lights 
traded  on  the  bounty  of  the  land. 

They  took  timber  from  its  valleys  and  ore 
from  Its  mountains  to  build  homes,  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  churches,  and  ski  lodges, 
marinas  and  Jiffy  car  washes.  They  turned 
prairie  into  wheat  field,  wheat  field  Into 
shopping  center.  They  built  dams  and  smel- 
ters. Dams  light  cities  and  kill  salmon. 
Smelters  lift  life  out  of  the  stone  age  and 
befoul    air. 

Seeing  the  land  thus  '"put  to  use."  In  the 
driving  Yankee  phrase,  one  may  profitably 
ponder:  when  paradise  is  lost,  what  Is  gained? 
Hindsight  tells  us  that  what  Is  rare  is  dear. 
Will  foresight  tell  us  what  price  to  demand 
for  the  bit  of  wild  land  left? 

Lewis  and  Clark  entered  a  kingdom  of 
nature.  They  viewed  It  with  awe  and 
acknowledged  with  reverence  how  much 
about  It  they  did  not  comprehend.  In  Just 
165  years,  their  heirs,  swept  forward  on  a 
technologlcl  tide  undreamed  of  since  Gene- 
sis, have  made  that  natural  wilderness  into 
an  empire  of  man.  At  man's  gain,  or  simply 
his  gratification,  they  have  reshaped  nature 
at  nature's  expense.  Now  man  finds  himself 
with  so  little  left  of  nature  that  words  like 
"recycle"  enter  his  vocabulary.  He  chose  to 
supplant  a  river  with  a  lake;  what  will  sup- 
plant the  lake  when  its  use  is  spyent? 

As  Meriwether  Lewis  pressed  westward, 
beyond  the  last  buffalo  trail,  he  came  to  a 
point  In  his  expedition  not  unlike  the  Junc- 
ture America  has  now  reached  In  its  march 
through  history.  To  paraphrase  the  thought 
Lewis  confided  to  his  Journal :  I  have  come 
so  far  I  am  committed;  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back.  I  can  only  continue,  and  pray  I 
keep  my  wits  and  do  not  lose  my  daring.  .  .  . 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  began  in 
St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  May 
13,  1804,  ascended  the  lower  segment  of  the 
river  and  arrived  at  what  Is  now  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  on  Aug.  20. 

"The  water  excessively  rapid.  &  Banks  fall- 
ing In,"  Clark  noted  early  In  the  voyage. 

Cursing  and  sweating  against  the  rolling 
current,  the  crew  sailed  and  rowed  and  poled 
and  towed  a  56-foot  keelboat  and  two  large 
pirogues  up  the  river.  At  one  point,  "We  like 
to  have  Stove  our  boat,"  reported  Clark.  "In 
going  round  a  Snag  her  Stern  Struck  a  log 
under  water  and  She  Swung  round 
on  the  Snag,  with  her  broad  side  to  the 
current. ..." 

That  was  the  wild  Missouri  of  song  and 
legend.  The  mighty  water  highway  for  a 
westering    nation.    The    treacherous    stream 


whose  hidden  snags  and  underwater  logs, 
called  sawyers — a  name  immortalized  by 
Mark  Twain's  mischievous  lad — stove  In  and 
sank  no  fewer  than  441  steamboats  before 
the  railroad  ended  that  romantic  era  and 
began  another.  The  Missouri.  Too  thick  to 
drink  and  too  thin  to  plow,  by  the  measure  of 
farmers  along  Its  banks  who,  as  regularly  a^ 
spring,  lost  acres  of  croplands  to  its  brawling 
floods.  The  restless  Missouri  meandering  be- 
tween bluff  lines  15  miles  apart,  changing  Us 
course  with  such  caprice  that  part  of  Iowa 
Is  now  on  the  Nebraska  side.  The  lusty,  wide 
Missouri  of  frontier  folk  song.  "Away,  you 
rolling  river!" 

And  today? 

The  Missouri  of  1971  would  Inspire  few  to 
song.  It  Is  a  tame  river.  Diesel  towt>oats  pas- 
sively ply  a  weel-buoyed  channel  between 
St.  Louis  and  Sioux  City  hauling  shapeless 
barges.  Where  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  trees  four 
feet  thick  snatched  Into  the  current  by  the 
roots,  levees  now  keep  the  riverbed  in  one 
place. 

The  US.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sliced  away 
the  wickedest  of  the  river's  bends,  making 
shortcuts.  Strewn  inland  along  both  sides  of 
Us  new.  shorter  course  are  two  dozen  cres- 
cent-shaped lakes,  ox-bows  as  they  are  called, 
where  children  In  orange  life  Jackets  putt 
aroimd  in  aluminum  boats. 

In  fact,  the  Corps  and  nature  together  have 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  locate  with 
Lewis  and  Clark  set  down  with  such  geo- 
graphic precision  in  their  Journals. 

The  riverside  bluff  where  the  explorers  held 
America's  first  official  council  with  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi  can  still  be  found, 
however.  It  Is  not  at  Council  Bluffs.  lown,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  about  20  miles  north 
of  there.  The  site  is  farmland  now,  rich,  roll- 
ing fields  of  com,  neat  white  houses  under 
shade  trees,  plump  Herefords  grazing,  a  scene 
off  a  Sweet  Lassy  Feed  calendar.  "The  air 
la  pure  and  healthy  so  far  as  we  can  Judge." 
commented  Clark  In  1804.  And  so,  today,  It 
remains. 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

The  lower  Missouri,  tame  enough  at  last 
for  factories  and  canneries,  warehouses  and 
slaughterhotises.  to  lurk  In  safety  along  Us 
stabilized  banks.  Is — did  any  suspect  other- 
wise?— polluted. 

Industry  is  the  major  offender.  Individual 
citizens  In  cities  and  towns  along  the  river — 
Jefferson  City,  Kansas  City,  Atchison.  St. 
Joseph,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  points  be- 
tween— began  cleaning  up  their  part  of  the 
mess  years  ago,  long  before  ecology  became  a 
parlor  word. 

During  the  1950s  drought,  a  gag  went  the 
rounds  in  Kansas  City  commenting  satiri- 
cally on  the  well-known  fact  that  untreated 
sewage  was  being  dumped  in  the  river  and 
swept  downstream:  "Everybody  flush,  Boone- 
vtlle  needs  the  water." 

The  message  was  clear.  If  the  river  wasn't 
Kansas  Cltyans  swallowed  hard  and  voted 
themselves  a  sewer  service  charge  to  finance 
$75  million  in  bonds  for  treatment  facilities. 
Other  cities  followed. 

"If  the  industrialists  along  the  river  felt 
the  same  obligation  and  acted  as  responsibly 
.OS  the  private  citizen,"  said  farmhand  R,iy- 
mond  Train,  "the  Missouri  could  be  cleaned 
up  In  no  time."  Train  said  the  man  he  works 
for  on  a  farm  south  of  Omaha  had  volun- 
tarily curtailed  his  use  of  herbicides.  "Did 
you  know  that  stuff  finally  winds  up  In  the 
ocean?  " 

As  astonishing  a.s  the  scarcity  of  identifi- 
able Lewis  and  Clark  landmarks  along  their 
route  is  the  apparent  lack  of  detailed  knowl- 
edge about  their  truly  remarkable  expedi- 
tion among  Americans  at  large. 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  rank 
with  Columbus  and  Coronado  as  explorers, 
with  Boone  and  Crockett  as  frontiersmen, 
and  were  In  addition  accomplished  diplomats, 
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geographers,  botanists,  zoologists.  Merely 
completing  the  two-year  Journey  against 
such  improbable  odds — the  party  had  been 
given  up  for  dead — was  as  inspiring  a  feat 
of  endurance  and  leadership  as  history  of- 
fers. On  top  of  that,  Lewis  and  Clark  brought 
back  eight  volumes  of  documentation  which 
shed  the  first  light  of  knowledge  on  an  area 
twice  the  size  of  the  then  existing  United 
States.  Prior  to  their  expedition  the  entire 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  a  blank  not  only  on 
the  map  but  In  human  thought.  What  Is 
more,  their  success  gave  America  psu'amount 
claim  to  the  detached  Oregon  region  which 
otherwise  might  have  become  a  domain  of 
either  Britain  or  Russia,  and  thus  fore- 
ordained their  nation's  eventual  sovereignty 
from  sea  to  shining  set. 

Yet  many  who  live  along  the  route  of  the 
expedition  are  generally  aware  of  little  other 
than  that  the  two  passed  by  on  their  way 
from  somewhere  to  somewhere,  and  monu- 
ments to  their  passing  customarily  take  the 
form  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trailer  Court, 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Texaco  station,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Coin  Operated  Laundry, 
Lewis  Boulevard  and  Clark  Road.  In  Kansas 
City  a  lovely  green  park,  Clark's  Point,  over- 
looks the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  rivers.  On  inquiry  one  finds  that  it 
was  named  not  for  William  but  for  Charles. 
Charley  Clark  of  happy  memory,  a  steadfast 
alderman  during  the  Prendergast  regime. 

William  Clark.  Aug  17.  1804:  "We  Set  the 
Prairies  on  fire  to  bring  the  Mahars  &  Soues 
If  any  were  near,  that  being  the  usual  Signal." 

When  Omaha  and  Sioux  held  sway  along 
the  Missouri  there  was  prairie  to  burn,  as  it 
were,  a  seemingly  endless  wilderness.  In  the 
evolution  of  American  mores  and  American 
concerns,  the  era  of  ecology,  of  Smokey  the 
Bear,  was  a  century-and-a-half  away.  Other 
eras  had  to  come  before,  each  in  its  turn, 
leaving  Its  Imprint  on  the  banks  of  the 
historic  old  riverlike  fossils,  each  revealing  a 
moment  of  a  nation's  time. 

Bushwacker  Bend  and  Nigger  Bend,  land- 
mark turns  in  the  river,  preserve  In  memory 
one  bloody  era:  a  Confederate  ambush:  a 
slave  market.  So  does  the  site  near  Omaha 
where  two  suspected  horse  thieves  were 
hanged  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  rope 
slung  over  a  limb.  And  the  place  where  John 
James  Audubon,  on  a  bird-painting  excur- 
sion following  Lewis'  and  Clark's  mi^is, 
dragged  the  corfwe  of  a  three-years-dead  In- 
dian chief  named  White  Cow  from  its  burial 
place  and  decapitated  It  for  a  souvenir. 
"He  was  a  good  friend  of  the  whites,"  ex- 
plained Audubon.  Names  of  cities  along  the 
river  testify  that  White  Cow  was  an  excep- 
tion and  recollect  the  awful  price  of  "civiliz- 
ing" the  West:  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Ft.  Riley, 
Ft.  Laramie.  Ft.  Randall.  Other  names, 
painted  on  the  rusting  cabs  of  antique  steam 
locomotives  standing  forlornly  in  city  parks, 
the  playthings  of  children,  evoke  memories 
of  another  era:  Union  Paclflc;  Burlington; 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Missouri 
Paclflc. 

At  some  places  the  past  and  present  collide 
with  Jarring  Irony  The  Pony  Express  Stables, 
ctrefully  preserved  in  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  stand 
in  rough  hewn  permanence  next  to  the  neon- 
lit  Pony  Express  Bowling  Lanes  North  of 
Yankton.  S.D  ,  a  tangled  parcel  of  suburban 
land  known  as  Devil's  Nest  when  Jesse  James 
used  It  for  his  hideout,  will  soon  become  a 
fa-shlonable  housing  development  to  be 
called — are  you  ready? — Hideaway  Acres. 

If  Lewis  and  Clark  were  to  pole  their 
pirogues  up  the  Missouri  today,  Yankton 
would  be  as  far  as  they  would  get. 

There  they  would  run  into  the  towering 
face  of  the  Gavins  Point  Dam,  the  flrst  of 
six  huge  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  which  have 
converted  the  upper  Missouri  from  a  ram- 
paging river  into  a  series  of  slackwater  lakes 
stretching    across    both    Dakotas    and    Into 


Montana,  the  tallwaters  of  each  practically 
lapping  at  the  face  of  the  next.  The  Corps 
refers  to  them  proudly  as  the  Great  Lakes 
of  the  Missouri. 

To  a  card-carrying  conservationist  of,  say, 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  variety,  plugging  a 
river  heads  the  list  of  capital  sins,  and  the 
Corps'  engineers  are  Satan's  minions  prowling 
about  the  country  seeking  the  ruin  of  na- 
ture's soul. 

"Dam  engineers  are  like  l>eaver8,"  says 
David  Brower.  president  of  FVlends  of  the 
Earth.  "They  can't  stand  the  sight  of  run- 
ning water." 

"Yes.  our  business  Is  changing  the  environ- 
ment," said  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Morris,  strip- 
ping brown  paper  off  a  small  package. 
"Changing  It  for  the  bitter."  He  dipped  Into 
the  package  and  withdrew  a  white  lapel  but- 
ton with  bold  red  letters.  "I  Just  bought  260 
of  these — with  my  own  money.  I  want  you  to 
be  the  flrst  to  have  one."  He  tossed  It  across 
his  desk.  It  said:  The  Corps  Cares. 

Gen.  Morris,  chief  of  the  Corps'  Missouri 
River  Division,  believes  firmly  that  conser- 
vation Is  not  necessarily  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  but  rather  the  wise  and  varied 
use  of  the  land  for  man's  benefit. 

Oen.  Morris  believes  further  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  very  dams  so  accursed  of  today's 
environmentalists  have  played  no  small  part 
in  elevating  the  nation's  standard  of  living 
to  a  point  where  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, as  opposed  to  more  fundamental  hu- 
man needs,  can  become  a  pressing  national 
concern. 

"I  Just  got  back  from  Vietnam."  he  said. 
"Believe  me,  when  the  struggle  is  for  day  to 
day  existence  as  it  is  In  those  villages,  the 
condition  of  the  ecology  Is  not  of  priority 
Interest." 

The  six  mainstem  IiUssourt  dams  alone — 
there  are  77  lesser  ones  on  its  tributaries  and 
22  more  planned — have,  by  the  government's 
estimate,  prevented  $700  million  in  flood 
damage  over  the  past  18  years,  generated  13 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  annually. 
Irrigated  countless  thousands  of  arid  prairie 
acres  and.  as  a  lagnlappe,  made  possible  the 
spectacle  of  sailboat  races  in  mldoontlnent. 
The  six  lakes  inundate  1,776  square  miles,  a 
total  water  area  roughly  the  size  of  Delaware. 

"Twenty  million  people  have  visited  those 
lakes  for  recreation,"  Gen  Morris  said.  "If 
we  hadn't  developed  that  river,  they  wouldn't 
have  been  out  there — reading  our  signs  about 
Lewis  and  Clark.  We  haven't  hurt  the  cause 
of  history,  we've  helped  it." 

That  depends.  It  is  one  thing  to  view  the 
hulking  powerhouse  at  Gavins  Point  Dam 
with  its  ganglion  of  wires  and  read  that  It 
stands  on  the  precise  spot.  Calumet  Bluff, 
where  Lewis  and  Clark  smoked  a  peaceplpe 
with  the  Yankton  Sioux;  It  is  immeasurably 
more  rewarding,  however,  to  stand  where  the 
explorers  stood  and  see  the  country  exactly 
as  they  saw  it.  hear  the  rushing  water  as 
they  heard  It.  smell  the  smells  they  smelled. 
And  it  Is  still  possible  to  do  this  at  one 
stretch  of  the  river  far  up  beyond  the  last 
big  dam — though  It  might  not  be  possible  for 
long. 

Is  it  not  this  sort  of  history  in  the  wild 
an  American  resource  too? 

"Of  course  It  Is."  said  Elmo  W,  McClendon, 
the  chief  of  the  Corps'  Reservoir  Control 
Center  in  Omaha  who  helped  plan  five  of  the 
six  dams. 

"But  how  many  Lewis  and  Clark  campsites 
do  you  need  to  preserve?  How  about  two- 
thirds  of  them.  This  river  Is  2.500  miles  long 
and  we've  Inundated  860  miles  of  It.  Isn't 
two-thirds  enough  for  posterity  when  you're 
able  to  gain  other  things  of  importance? 

"Look,"  McClendon  said,  warming  up,  "be- 
fore those  dams  were  built,  only  one  farm  in 
20  in  all  this  vast  area  had  electricity.  Now 
all  of  them  do.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Texas 
with  kerosene  lamps.  I  don't  belittle  electric- 
ity." 


Clark,  July  29,  1804:  "Cought  three  verry 
large  Cat  fish  one  neaxly  white,  those  fish  are 
in  great  plenty  on  the  sides  of  the  river.  .  .  ." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  McClendon  said.  "We've 
flooded  the  catfish  spawning  grounds.  But 
Lewis  and  Clark  didn't  catch  any  walleye  or 
northern  pike  or  sauger.  Those  are  noble  fish. 
Lake  fish.  We  put  'em  ther»." 

The  point  environmentalists  make  Is  that 
man  does  not  know  enough  about  nature's 
mysteries  to  presume  to  alter  the  ecology  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  by  damming  a  great  river. 

The  people  of  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  bitter  and 
dismayed,  are  wondering.  Their  town  is  slowly 
drowning. 

Niobrara,  population  602.  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  rises 
450  miles  away.  In  Wyoming,  and  discharges 
with  a  frothy  rush  Into  the  Missouri  Just 
below  the  South  Dakota  border. 

That  is.  It  used  to.  Gavins  Point  Dam  htis 
turned  the  swift  Missouri  Into  a  sluggish 
lake,  no  longer  able  to  flush  away  the  tons 
of  silt  washing  down  the  Niobrara  from  the 
Wyoming  hills.  The  mud  piles  up  at  the 
Niobrara's  mouth.  Water  seeps  across  the 
lowlands.  Beneath  the  town  the  water  table 
16  rising  inexorably.  Cellars  flood.  Trees  rot 
in  the  ooze.  Citizens  say  that  sewage  prob- 
lems, health  problems,  are  only  a  matter 
of  time.  "Muskeetors  verry  troublesom."  Meri- 
wether Lewis  observed  when  he  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  primeval  Niobrara.  Today  they 
are  a  positive  menace. 

Westward  across  the  boundless  Missouri 
Plateau,  geological  laboratory  of  the  20th 
century's  Corps  of  Engineers,  pushed  the 
19th  century's  Corps  of  Discovery.  .  .  . 

Past  the  sacred  Black  Hills — sacred  until 
they  were  thought  to  harbor  mineral  treas- 
ure, then  profaned. 

Past  the  badlands,  "rich  pleasing  and  beau- 
tiful .  .  .  hightened  by  immence  herds  of 
Buffalo  which  we  saw  in  every  direction  .  .  . 
so  gentle  that  we  pass  near  them  while  feed- 
ing"— all  gone,  in  an  orgy  of  marksman- 
ship. 

Past  Indian  villages:  the  Mandans,  "Kind, 
pore.  &  extravlgent,  pursessing  national 
pride,  not  beggarley;"  the  Arikaras.  "in- 
clined to  be  at  peace  with  all  nations."  a 
people  who  "never  whipped  even  their  Chil- 
dren, from  their  burth" — both  tribes  still  In 
existence.  In  name  at  least,  stUl  proud,  still 
peaceful,  still  abominably  poor  on  a  shared 
North  Dakota  reservation. 

Past  a  fall  in  the  river  the  explorers  named 
Elk  Rapids,  "the  most  considerable  rappids 
which  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  mlssourl" — 
gone  now.  Inundated  by  Port  Peck  Reserva- 
volr,  the  last  and  largest  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  dams 

"And  beyond  the  manmade  lake.  .   .  . 

"The  hllis  and  river  Cllfts  which  we  passed 
today  exhibit  a  most  romantic  appearance." 
wrote  Lewis. 

"The  water  in  the  course  of  time  in 
descending  from  those  hUls  and  plains  on 
either  side  of  the  river  has  trickled  down 
the  soft  sand  cllfts  and  woam  it  into  a 
thousand  grotesque  figures,  which  with  the 
help  of  a  little  Imagination  ...  are  made 
to  represent  eligant  ranges  of  lofty  freestone 
buildings,  having  their  parapets  well  stocked 
with   statuary." 

"As  we  passed  on  it  seemed  as  if  those 
scenes  of  visionary  enchantment  would  never 
have  an  end.  So  perfect  Indeed  are  those 
walls  that  I  should  have  thought  that  na- 
ture had  attempted  here  to  rival  the  human 
art  of  masonry  had  I  not  recollected  that 
she  had  flrst  began  her  work." 

Amen. 

By  some  uncanny  providence  the  most 
spectacular  portion  of  America's  longest 
river,  the  most  enchanting  in  Lewis'  eye,  is 
also  the  segment  least  aware  of  man's  med- 
dling hand.  It  remains  as  Lewis  described 
it. 

It  stretches  180  miles  from  the  tallwaters 
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of  the  Fort  Peck  Impoundment  westward  to 
the  cbarmlngly  antique  village  of  Ft.  Ben- 
ton, winding  unmolested  through  one  of  the 
blankest  areas  on  the  map  of  America.  Few 
highways  approach  It.  To  see  It  one  must 
earn  the  privilege:  hike  In,  float  down  the 
swift,  wild  stream,  camp  on  the  banks. 

Those  so  privileged  enter  a  hushed  corridor 
of  fantasy  within  a  cathedral  of  nature  be- 
neath a  vaulting,  cobalt  dome  of  Montana 
sky.  It  Is  almost  more  than  the  senses  can 
absorb.  One  gives  In  to  the  urge  to  shout 
out — hooray!  And  then.  In  the  murmuring 
quiet,  to  recall  the  words  of  Edith  Warner: 
"This  Is  a  day  when  life  and  the  world  seem 
to  be  standing  still — only  time  and  the  river 
flowing  past  the  mesas." 

In  the  files  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  there 
exists  a  proposal  to  dam  up  and  flood  this 
portion  of  the  river  too. 

The  engineering  studies  refer  to  It  as  the 
High  Cow  Creek  Dam.  The  Corps,  however. 
Is  not  currently  pressing  the  proposal.  "Not 
during  this  ecology  kick,"  a  civilian  employe 
explained.  It  would  be  located  Just  above 
Cow  Island,  a  site  given  Us  name  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  made  famous — or  Infamous — 
72  years  later. 

That  was  when  Chief  Joseph  slipped  his 
Nez  Perce  tribe  across  the  river  under  the 
noses  of  American  soldiers  who  outnumbered 
his  warriors  six  to  one.  He  had  led  his  people 
1.500  miles  In  a  masterful  retreat,  pausing 
only  to  hurl  beck  the  pursuing  troops  time 
after  time.  At  Cow  Island  he  was  a  few  days 
march  from  the  Canadian  border. 

After  one  final  battle  Just  north  of  the 
river,  on  Oct.  5.  1877,  Joseph  chose  to  sur- 
render rather  than  leave  behind  his  dead 
and  wounded  women  and  children  and  make 
the  easy  dash  to  Canada.  Yes.  women  and 
children,  shot  by  U.S.  soldiers.  Sand  Creek 
had  already  established  a  pattern  of  mas- 
sacre; Wounded  Knee  was  yet  to  come.  And 
My  Ual. 

"Hear  me,  my  chiefs,"  Joseph  said,  weep- 
ing. "I  am  tired.  My  heart  is  sick  and  sad. 
From  where  the  sun  now  stands  I  will  fight 
no  more  forever." 

The  National  Park  Service  firmly  opposes 
the  High  Cow  Creek  Dam.  It  has  proposed 
as  an  alternative  that  that  stretch  of  the 
Missouri  be  designated  a  national  river  and 
developed  for  public  enjoyment.  That  means 
picnic  tables,  boat  ramps.  Utter  baskets,  ac- 
cess roads,  rest  rooms,  historical  markers,  na- 
ture trails  and  scenic  overlooks. 

"God  damn,"  said  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
the  artist,  who  floated  the  wild  river  several 
years  ago  making  sketches.  "God  damn! 
God  damn!" 

Lewis  and  Clark  assigned  names  to  all  the 
rivers  they  encountered  on  their  Journey, 
though  not  all  the  names — for  all  the  rivers, 
for  that  matter — have  survived.  Small  won- 
der that  In  their  euphoria  amid  the  roman- 
tic white  sculptured  cliffs  of  the  Missouri 
they  named  tributary  streams  for  their  true 
loves. 

Upstream  Lewis  came  upoti  "a  noble 
river  ...  Its  borders  garnished  with  one  con- 
tinued garden  of  roses."  Right  away  he 
named  it  Maria's  River  for  his  "lovely  fair 
one.  '  Maria  Wood.  Maria,  alas,  decided  not 
to  wait  for  Meriwether  and  married  some- 
body else.  Her  river  eventually  lost  Its  apos- 
trophe and  Montanans  today  call  It  the 
Ma-RYE-us. 

Like  Its  namesake  the  Marias  Is  a  fickle 
stream,  changing  its  course,  eroding  its 
banks.  Just  recently,  upstream  from  Shelby, 
Mont.,  it  began  chewing  at  the  turf  along- 
side one  of  the  holes  at  the  Marias  Valley 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  A  par  three,  it  was. 
To  forestall  that  disaster.  Junked  autos — the 
feces  of  the  affluent  society,  as  common- 
place along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  today 
as  once  were  buffalo  chips — were  dumped 
over  the  bank  as  a  rampart.  In  their  haste 
the    innovators    failed    to    drain    the    cars' 


crankcaaes  and  for  miles  downriver  the  Ma- 
rias' banks  were  garnished  not  with  wild 
roaes  but  greasy  sludge. 

Fighting  off  grizzly  bears  all  the  way,  "a 
turrlble  looking  animal,"  Lewis  and  Clark 
pushed  upstream  until  "a  roaring  too  tre- 
mendiouB  to  be  mistaken"  signaled  their  ap- 
proach to  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri. 

Here  the  river  descends  400  feet  in  10  miles, 
cascading  over  four  huge  cataracts,  each  a 
tltantlc  drama  of  Irreslatlble  water  and  Im- 
movable atone  played  beneath  great  aurors 
of  spray  and  foam.  "The  grandest  sight  I 
ever  beheld  ...  a  sublimely  grand  spectlcle." 
Lewis  wrote.  He  gazed  awestruck  at  the  fall 
farthest  upstream  for  four  hours. 

Lewis  described  the  falls  for  his  Journal, 
read  what  he  had  written  "and  was  so  much 
disgusted  with  the  imperfect  idea  which  It 
conveyed  of  the  scene  that  I  determined  to 
draw  my  pen  across  It  and  begin  again." 
Then  he  decided  not  to  bother  and  let  the 
first  draft  stand. 

Today's  traveler  might  attempt  It  thus; 

"A  landmark  too  tremendous  to  be  mis- 
taken assured  me  I  was  approaching  Oreat 
Palls.  It  was  the  smokestack  of  the  Anaconda 
Co.  smelter,  606  feet  tall,  74  feet  In  diameter 
at  the  base.  53  feet  at  the  top.  It  rises  from 
a  hiUtop  beside  Black  Eagle  Falls,  the  fall 
farthest  upstream,  a  giant  totem  of  the  In- 
dustrial age  emitting  yellow  smoke.  The 
smelter,  where  1.500  people  work,  is  a  dre<u-y 
complex  of  stained  and  rusting  buildings 
held  together  by  pipes  and  railroad  tracks. 
There  is  no  grass.  Black  Eagle  Falls,  as  well 
as  the  three  downstream,  has  been  converted 
into  an  electric  power  dam  to  run  the  smelt- 
er, light  the  city  and  operate  the  drills  at  the 
copper  mines  in  Butte,  126  miles  away.  Griz- 
zly bears  are  no  longer  a  hazard." 

If  the  description  seems  Inadequate,  It  will 
have    to   stand. 

Pour  days  out  from  Oreat  Palls  the  expedi- 
tion passed  through  a  gorge  where  the  "cllfts 
rise  from  the  waters  edge  on  either  side  per- 
pendicularly to  the  hlght  of  1200  feet,"  a  site 
begging  for  a  dam,  which  was  duly  built, 
Lewis  named  the  place  Gates  of  the  Moun- 
tains; bursting  from  the  confines  of  the 
gorge,  the  Rockies  suddenly  appear — unmis- 
takably the  Rockies,  hulking  granite  crags 
tipped  with  alabaster,  massive,  brooding,  di- 
viding the  continent  t)etween  eastward  and 
westward  flowing  waters,  enticing  the  ex- 
plorer then  and  now. 

In  short  order  the  expedition,  "much  for- 
tlegued."  reached  Its  first  major  goal:  the 
mountain  meadow  where  three  streams  Join 
to  form  the  mighty  Missouri. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  grain 
elevator,  the  most  prominent  structure  in 
Three  Porks,  Mont.,  today  Is  the  Sacajawea 
Hotel,  a  rambling  old  clapboard  edifice 
muchly  gabled  and  porched  and  columned. 
Directly  across  the  street  Is  a  small  park. 
Three  fir  trees  are  planted  In  a  triangle,  each 
with  a  nameplate:  Jefferson.  Madison.  Galla- 
tin, the  names  Lewis  and  Clark  gave  the 
three  streams.  In  the  center  of  the  triangle 
stands  a  rough  granite  stone  with  a  bronze 
plaque,  placed  there  in  1914  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  The  plaque 
says.  "In  patriotic  memory  of  Sacajawea  .  .  . 
(who)  In  acting  as  guide  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  made  It  possible  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition   to  succeed." 

Poppycock.  Sacajawea  was  the  Shoshone 
maid  who  had  Joined  the  expedition.  Three 
Porks  was  In  Shoshone  country.  Just  when 
Lewis  and  Clark  needed  her  most,  to  tell 
them  which  fork  to  take.  Sacajawea  was  at  a 
loss.  Indeed.  Lewis  remarked,  she  was  "with- 
out any  Information  with  rlspect  to  the 
country"  whatsoever. 

The  explorers  by  their  own  surmise  cor- 
rectly chose  the  middle  fork,  the  Jefferaon. 
After  11  days  Sacajawea  finally  recognized 
a  familiar  landmark,  a  huge  rock  In  the  shape 
of  a  beaver's  head   near  a  place  where   her 


people   gathered   pigment   for   paint.   Lewis, 
reassured,  carved  his  name  in  the  rock. 

It  was  an  Imaginative  Shoahone  who 
named  Beaverhead  Rock.  On  the  other  hand 
It  may  very  well  have  resembled  a  beaver's 
head — before  part  of  It  was  blasted  away  to 
provide  gravel  for  an  Irrigation  ditch.  That 
was  some  time  back.  Last  year  Its  present 
owner  again  began  dynamiting  until  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  pleaded  with  him  to  stop. 
Lewis's  carved  name,  incidentally,  went  into 
the  irrigation  ditch. 

Damaged  or  not,  the  rock  has  given  its 
name  to  Beaverhead  County,  Beaverhead  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Beaverhead  River,  the  up- 
per reach  of  the  stream  Lewis  nanied  the 
Jefferson — above  where  It,  too,  parts  Into 
three  forks.  Lewis  had  christened  the  right 
and  left  forks  the  Wisdom  and  the  Phllan- 
throphy,  "virtues  which  have  so  eminently 
marked  that  deservedly  celebrated  character 
through  life."  Today  the  right  fork  is  known 
as  the  Big  Hole,  the  left  variously  as  the 
Sllnklngwater  and  Ruby. 

To  read  in  Lewis  and  Clark's  own  words  of 
their  trek  across  the  great  divide  at  Lemhi 
Pass  and  of  their  arduous  struggle  northward 
up  the  rugged  Bltterroot  'Valley  is  sheer  ex- 
citement. To  follow  In  their  footsteps  Is  pure 
Joy.  Few  places  on  the  continent  are  as  scenic 
and  remote  as  the  precipitous  mountain  bar- 
rier that  forms  the  Montana-Idaho  border. 
Here  man  is  the  Intruder.  Here  an  elk  fawn, 
startled,  bounds  for  cover,  wild  free,  the  es- 
sence of  grace.  Here  a  bald  eagle  perches  In  a 
towering  red  cedar,  hot-eyed,  defiant,  lifting 
her  regal  head  to  a  mate  high  above  searching 
the  limitless  sky  on  motionless  wings. 

In  the  few  mountain  villages  along  the  way 
children  grow  up  without  ever  seeing  a  park- 
ing meter  or  hearing  a  siren  or  knowing  the 
loneliness  of  a  crowd  but  instead  learn  to 
Identify  blrdsong  and  paw  prints.  Then  they 
leave  after  high  school  to  find  work  in  Butte 
or  Spokane. 

"There  Just  aren't  many  opportunities  here 
for  young  people,"  said  a  redbearded  man  of 
middle  age  at  the  Diamond  Bar  Cafe,  a  way- 
side inn  at  North  Pork,  Idaho,  where  the  Sal- 
mon River — the  River  of  No  Return — begins 
its  furious  plunge  through  the  majestic  can- 
yons of  the  trackless  Bltterroot  range.  The 
rush  of  the  rapids  103  feet  away  was  the  only 
sound  to  reach  the  restful,  cool  cafe. 

"Of  course."  he  continued  after  a  moment  s 
thought,  "they  couU  do  what  I  do." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Nothing.  Nothing  worthwhile." 

What  Is  It  about  this  country — Is  it  it.s 
grandeur.  Its  total  lack  of  artificiality — that 
nutkes  a  mere  man  feel  small  and  hypocritical 
and  goads  him  Into  Introspection  and  candor? 

L«wls.  Aug.  18,  1806:  "This  day  I  com- 
pleted my  thirty-first  year.  I  refiected  that 
I  had  as  yet  done  but  little,  very  little  In- 
deed, to  further  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  or  to  advance  the  Information  of  the 
succeeding  generation  I  viewed  with  regret 
the  many  hours  I  have  spent  In  Indo- 
lence .  .  .  and  resolved  in  future  to  redouble 
my  exertions  and  ...  to  live  for  mankind, 
as  I  have  heretofore  lived  for  myself." 

At  Lolo,  Mont.,  Lewis  and  Clark  turned 
west  for  their  final  150-mUe  thrust  across  the 
lofty  Bltterroots  In  search  of  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Columbia.  At  that  turnoff  to- 
day. In  furtherance  of  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  no  doubt.  Is  Mother  Goose  Land. 
Here  the  wayfarer.  If  bored  by  the  monotony 
of  endless  snow-crested  peaks,  may  stop  and 
tour  a  cute  garden  and  peek  through  the  win- 
dows of  cute  pink  and  blue  houses  at  cute 
statues  of  cloth  animals.  Then  he  may  head 
up  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail — U.S.  highway 
12 — for  a  dip  at  Lolo  Hot  Springs  Resort. 

Clark,  himself,  lay  In  the  spring  10  minutes 
and  came  out  In  "a  profuse  swet."  Lewis  en- 
dured a  10-mlnute  bath.  Today  swimmers  can 
luxuriate  all  afternoon,  the  hot  water  barely 
tepid  by  the  time  It  pours  Into  an  efficient 
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blue  fiber  glass  pool  behind  a  plastic  fence 
of  alternating  green  and  yellow  panels  There 
also  Is  a  kiddle  pool. 

"My,  yes,  this  Is  a  very  popular  place, "  said 
David  McOolley.  the  resort's  proprietor.  "We 
also  have  the  trailer  court,  cafe  and  bar.  We've 
had  people  come  visit  us  from  as  far  away  as 
California." 

The  Lolo  Trail  over  which  Lewis  and  Clerk 
crossed  the  Rockies  was  an  established  road, 
at  least  to  the  Nez  Perces  who  traveled  It  an- 
nually to  the  buffalo  grounds  on  the  eastern 
slope — part  of  a  coast-to-coast  Indian  Inter- 
state highway  system,  as  It  were,  used  over 
the  centuries  for  both  commerce  and  war. 
Prom  Lolo  to  Lochsa  Idaho,  It  followed  ridge 
lines  rather  than  valleys,  at  heights  of  6,000 
to  7,000  feet  over  "Steep  Jpolnts  rockey  & 
bushey"  and  with  "high  ruged  mountains  In 
"very  direction."  The  Journey  took  an  agoniz- 
ing 10  days.  Lewis'  feet  nearly  froze.  Game 
was  scarce.  The  party  drank  melted  snow  and 
ate  wolf,  horse,  bear  grease  and  20  pounds  of 
candles. 

Today's  highway  follows  the  old  trail  al- 
most exactly,  the  aborigines,  apparently,  were 
quite  good  surveyors. 

But  Lewis  and  Clark  with  aching  bellies 
could  not  know  the  Immense  satisfaction 
today's  leisurely  motorist  enjoys  within 
those  wild  heights,  the  feeling  of  being  wit- 
ness to  the  origin  of  things.  Crystal  stream- 
lets, great  rivers  aborning,  course  down  every 
green  crevice,  nature's  baptismal  fonts  lav- 
ishing purest  waters  over  infant  brows  of 
moss.  Will  any  of  It  remain  thus?  FYesh.  un- 
altered? 

The  highway  skirts  the  Selway-Bltterroot 
Wilderness,  a  designation  not  only  descrip- 
tive but  statutory.  It  will  by  act  of  Congress 
remain.  The  way  It  was.  the  way  It  Is,  those 
one  million  acres  shall   be  forever-more. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Ser\'lce,  so  often  criticized 
for  Us  timber  operation.'.,  is  suzerain  of  88 
such  wilderness  areas  and  closes  them  to 
every  manner  of  vehicle 

That  Includes,  most  importantly,  timber 
vehicles  themselves.  The.se  are  groaning 
dlesel  trucks  with  huge  logs  chained  to  their 
backs,  a  common  slglit  from  the  forks  of  the 
Clearwater,  where  Lewis  and  Clark  emerged 
from  the  Rockies,  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Their  destinations  are  the  myriad  saw- 
mills and  pulp  factories  which  can  be  lo- 
cated from  great  distances  by  smoke  signal 
or,  if  the  wind  Is  right,  by  following  one's 
nose.  Either  method  leads  unerringly  to  the 
Juncture  of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Snake  at 
Lewlston.  Idaho. 

"The  water  of  the  South  fork  Snake  Is  a 
greenish  blue."  wrote  Clark,  "the  north 
Clearwater  as  clear  as  crlstial   " 

The  Clearwater,  still  crystal  clear  when  it 
tumbles  out  of  the  Bltterroots.  now  is  pe- 
riodically coated  with  a  sticky  white  effiuent 
below  the  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc  .  pulp  and 
pai>er  plant  at  Lewl*t*)n  The  effluent,  by  the 
estimate  of  Arthur  W.  Van's  Hul  of  the  Idaho 
Health  Dept.,  makes  oxygen  demands  on  the 
river  equivalent  to  a  human  population  of 
300,000.  A  fisheries  expert  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  Dr.  Michael  Palter,  counted  up 
to  40  species  of  aquatic  organisms  above  the 
plant,  no  more  than  six  downstream. 

There  Is  more.  Lewlston  has  the  lowest 
average  wind  velocity  of  any  reporting 
weather  station,  and  smoke  from  the  Pot- 
latch  chimneys  hangs  In  the  city's  languid 
air.  The  smoke  contains  hydrogen  sulfide, 
which  has  a  smell  akin  to  rotten  eggs,  plus 
another  substatice  which  Is  composed  of  the 
same  chemical  skunks  emit.  The  combination 
turns  white  houses  black,  tarnishes  silver- 
ware inside  cupboards,  corrodes  metal;  a  fix- 
ture at  Potlatch  and  other  pulp  mills  Is  an 
automatic  car  wash  at  the  parking  lot  exit. 

"Measure  this  against  the  value  of  taxes 
paid  by  Potlatch  and  against  the  value  of 
stable  employment  of  several  thousand  peo- 


ple." For  years  that  was  the  company's  posi- 
tion, stated  by  Its  president  at  a  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel. 

Townspeople  took  another  whiff,  as  a  good 
measure,  and  formed  an  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Committee.  "We  weren't  going  to  sit 
around  any  longer  and  say  it  smelled  like 
money."  said  Shirlee  Hennlgan.  a  committee 
member. 

With  the  pressure  on.  Potlatch  about-faced 
and  announced  la.st  September  It  would 
spend  $9.6  million  for  facilities  designed  to 
clear  up  the  Clearwater  and  strain  97.7  per 
cent  of  the  pollutants  from  the  air.  The 
lovely  hlll-rlmmed  city  named  for  Meri- 
wether Lewis  may  yet  again  breathe  free. 

And  also  the  one  named  for  William  Clark. 
Clarkston.  Wash  .  Is  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Snake  from  Lewlston — Siamese  twins 
connected  by  a  bridge  Not  surprisingly,  there 
Is  no  place  along  the  route  of  the  explorers 
where  their  names  are  more  commercially 
evident.  In  the  names  of  Lewis  and  Clark  all 
manner  of  services  are  rendered — plumbing, 
heatlnp.  animal  sheltering,  saving  and  loan- 
ing. So  overworked  are  their  names  in  the 
local  argot  they  have  become  one:  Lewlsclark. 
To  keep  his  .students  alert.  Peter  Shrever.  an 
Instructor  at  Lewis  and  Clark  State  College, 
finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  explorers  as 
Clark  and  Lewis 

Clark  and  Lewis,  then  descended  the  tor- 
t  uous  canyons  of  the  Snake,  shooting  its 
frequent  rapid.s  in  their  dugout  canoes  when 
they  dared  capsizing  once,  portaging  often. 
and  arrived  at  the  second  great  objective  of 
their  Journey,  the  Columbia  River,  on  Oct  16. 
1805. 

That  raging  river  plunged  westward  In  a 
white  lury  through  the  Cascades,  classic, 
conical  mountains  born  of  volcanic  fire  and 
.•shaped  by  glacial  ice.  Through  Die  lowering 
basalt  cliffs  of  the  Columbia  Gorge — the 
•Great  Shnte,"  as  Clark  called  it — the  river 
became  a  veritable  millrare.  its  constricted 
waters  "foaming  &  boiling  in  a  most  horriable 
manner   " 

It  wa.s  a  river  alive.  Alive  and  gone  mad 
with  "swells  &  whorlpools"  and  airy  Iridescent 
rips  from  hank  to  bank.  Alive  with  fat  salmon 
fairly  leaping  into  fishermen's  nets,  the  basis 
of  an  elaborate  Indian  economy,  fish  so  plen- 
tlftil  they  were  used  for  fuel.  Alive  with 
"Swan.  Gee.se.  white  A:  grey  brants,  ducks  of 
various  kinds.  Ouls  &  Pleaver."  Alive  "with 
gra,ss  Interspcrced  with  strawberry  vines  "  on 
lush  Lslands  which  split  the  chatuiel  And 
when  the  water  finally  flattened  Into  a  broad 
estuary  it  was  alive  with  telltale  creatures, 
"great  numbers  of  sea  otters,  '  and  began  to 
taste  inimlstakably  of  salt 

"Oclan  In  view'",  scribbled  Clark  on  Nov 
8    "C  the  Joy" 

Today  that  ocean  extends  in  effect  from 
Ailoria.  Ore.,  Lewis'  and  Clark's  Pacific  ler- 
niinus,  43.3  miles  inland  across  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

In  April  1975.  It  will  bore  even  deeper  Into 
the  continent.  465  miles,  and  oceangoing 
ships  win  tie  up  at  Lewlston,  Idaho.  That  is 
the  scheduled  date  for  completion  of  the 
18th  and  latest — one  hesitates  to  say  last — 
of  the  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
which  have  transmogrified  those  leaping 
rivers  into  artificial  things. 

Those  18  aren't  all  by  any  means.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  assorted  public  and  private  utilities  have 
built  50  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  its  trib- 
utaries. In  fact,  the  Columbia  has  only  one 
50-mlle  stretch  of  free  flowing  river  remain- 
ing from  tidewater  to  the  Canadian  border 
and  there  are  plans  to  dam  that  stretch  as 
well.  On  the  Snake,  the  Columbia's  1.000-mile 
main  tributary,  only  100  undammed  miles 
remain. 

As  with  the  Missouri,  the  last  remaining 
wild  portion  of  the  Snake  is  also  the  most 
spectacular     Hells  Canyon,  the  deepest  gorge 


on  the  face  of  the  earth  Plum  black  basalt 
and  granite  cliffs  glisten  6.500  feet  above  the 
stream  bed.  nesting  places  for  falcons.  The 
canyon  forms  the  Oregon-Idaho  border  south 
of  Lewlston  and  Jack  HoUenbeck  knows  its 
every  mile. 

HoUenbeck,  skipper  of  the  motortaoat 
"Playmate,"  will  use  any  excuse  to  take  a 
day  off  from  his  Job  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tribune  for  a  r\ni 
up  the  Snake,  bucking  the  furious  rapids, 
dodging  from  bank  to  bank  to  stay  in  the 
tricky  channel,  nosing  "Playmate"  into  a 
sparkling  white  beach  at  Buffalo  Eddy  and 
leaping  out:  "Come  on,  I'll  show  you  somr- 
petroglyphs  ■' 

The  ancient  etchings  were  on  a  large  rock 
near  the  shore  Man  has  lived  8.000  years 
along  the  Snake  River  and  there  are  more 
than  200  known  archeologlcal  sites  in  Hells 
Canyon. 

"Up  the  river  a  little  w.-iy  there  are  some 
more  petroglyphs.  but  I  dont  think  you'll 
find  them  as  interesting."  HollenbeA  said 
•There  they  nre  Up  there."  In  white  pain- 
high  up  on  the  granite  wall,  were  the  :etler- 
H  M  S. 

■  What's  H  M  S''' 

■  High  Mountain  Sheep  Tliafs  where  thev 
would  btilld  it  •■ 

High  Mountain  Sheep  is  a  proposed  670- 
foot -high  dam.  one  of  several  that  a  con- 
sortium of  power  companies  would  like  xu 
build  on  the  Snake,  flooding  Hells  Canyoii 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  approved  the 
dam  once,  bvit  the  Supreme  Court  In  1967 
directed  the  agency  to  reconsider  since  the 
public  Interest  is  also  served  by  ••preserving 
reaches  of  wild  river  in  wilderness  areas. •'  An 
FPC  examiner  since  has  recommended  that 
two  dams  be  allowed  after  a  five-year  wait 

Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  feels  the  Hen> 
Canyon  .section  of  the  Snake  ought  to  be 
designated  a  National  River,  as  the  Park 
Service  has  jiroposed  for  the  white  cliffs  sec- 
tion of  the  Mi.ssouri 

"As  long  <>s  such  questions  are  left  to 
agencies  established  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing dams.'"  Sen  Church  says,  "then  we  mtist 
expect  that  eventually  dams  will  be  built  on 
all  of  the  remaining  sites" 

Most  envnonmental  groups,  however,  are 
even  anti-park  believing  Hells  Canyon  should 
be  left  as  it  is  wild,  primitive  and  hard  tc 
get  to. 

"The  government  seems  to  meastire  the 
value  of  everything  by  the  extent  of  public 
tise— the  "visitor  days',  "  said  Larry  Williams 
exectitive  director  of  the  Oregon  Environ- 
mental Council. 

"If  that's  going  to  be  the  basis  they'll  soon 
destroy  the  very  places  they're  trying  to  save 
I'll  probably  never  get  to  see  the  Mona  Lisa 
but  I'm  satisfied  to  know"  It's  hanging  in  the 
Louvre,  where  it  belongs.  I'd  hate  to  think  of 
it  on  display  at  some  crossroads  with  picnic 
tables  all  around  Why  vulgarize  a  national 
treasure  as  priceless  as  Hells  Canyon?" 

What  Is  a  grove  of  1.500-year-old  red 
cedars  worth  to  a  nation  whose  consumption 
of  electric  power  has  doubled  In  every  decade 
of  this  century?  When  Dworshak  Dam  is 
completed  on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Cle.ir- 
water  next   year    the  cedars  will  die. 

What  Is  a  white  sturgeon  worth?  This 
extraordinary  fifh,  10  feet  long  and  weighing 
half  a  ton,  the  largest  fresh  water  fish  in 
North  America,  was  common  on  the  CoUun- 
bla  and  Its  trlb-it.arles  before  the  dams  were 
built,  and  some  sUU  inhabit  the  middle 
reaches  of  the  Snake  around  Lewlston 
Sturgeon  require  swlft-flowlng  water  and 
shallow  riffles  to  spawn  and  survive.  When 
Lewlston  becomes  an  ocean  part,  "water  that 
now  takes  seven  hours  to  reach  the  Lower 
Granite  damslte  will  run  deep  and  take  nine 
days. 

.And  how  are  the  salmon  faring? 

The   Pacific  salmon   is   a   moot   remarkable 
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creature.  It  U  an  anadromous  fish,  which  Is 
to  say  It  breeds  In  fresh  water  and  lives  to 
adulthood  In  salt  water.  Prom  the  moment  It 
hatches  on  the  gravel  bar  of  some  quiet 
mountain  stream  hundreds  of  miles,  thou- 
sauds  of  miles,  from  the  ocean.  It  has  but 
one  driving  goal :  to  reach  the  sea.  Should 
U  escape  an  early  end  In  some  Alaskan  or 
Russian  or  Japanese  cannery,  another,  more 
mature  urge  takes  over:  the  urge  to  spawn. 
Not  spawn  just  anywhere,  but  In  the  precise 
stream,  Indeed  the  precise  gravel  bar,  where 
It  flrst  knew  life.  Only  when  It  reaches  that 
spot,  battered  and  weary  and  hungry,  for 
It  makes  the  arduous  upstream  pilgrimage 
without  eating,  will  the  female  deposit  her 
eggs,  the  male  fertilize  them.  Then,  their 
life's  work  done  and  nature's  mysteries 
served,  both  die.  "The  number  of  dead  salmon 
on  the  Shores  &  floating  In  the  river  Is  In- 
credible." Clark  wrote  while  descending  the 
Snake. 

Incredible  because  the  Columbia  system 
with  Its  labyrinthine  tributary  streams  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  ,he  Paclflc  salmon 
and  Its  anadromous  cousin  the  steelhead 
trout. 

At  the  turn  cf  the  century  the  summer 
salmon  run  alone — there  aljo  are  spring  and 
fall  runs — produced  a  commercial  harvest  of 
30  million  pounds.  Today  the  harvest  Is  meas- 
ured not  In  millions  of  pounds  or  thousands 
of  pounds,  not  even  in  pounds  It  Is  meas- 
ured in  numbers  of  individual  fishes.  Three 
years  ago  the  summer  count  wa«  85,000.  To- 
day the  Paclflc  salmon  Is  threatened  with 
extinction.  Today  the  number  of  dead  ftsh 
In  the  river  is  as  Incredible  as  that  that 
astonished  Clark.  Except  today  they  are  not 
dying  from  a  consummate  act  of  procreation 
They  are  dying  of  the  bends 

Most  of  the  Columbia  system's  dams  are 
equipped  with  fish  ladders.  ui\derwater 
staircases  leading  over  the  dam.s  so  the  mi- 
grating salmon  may  continue  their  cycle  of 
survival.  Some  dams,  such  as  Orand  Coulee 
and  Chief  Joseph  on  the  Columbia  and 
BrowrUee  Oam  on  the  Snake,  are  not  so 
equipped.  These  and  others  have  sealed  off 
more  than  half  the  spawning  areas  of  the 
Columbia  basin.  TechnoUagy  and  federal  dol- 
lars have  striven  to  replace  thei>e  natural 
nurseries  with  artificial  hatcheries — not  with- 
out success. 

What  technological  man  did  not  reckon 
on.  however,  was  the  effect  on  fish  of  tons  of 
water  plunging  over  spillway  after  spillway 
to  the  ocean.  Only  In  1968,  when  yet  another 
spillway  was  added  and  flsh  began  to  die  by 
the  thousands,  did  scientists  discover  that 
the  huge  quantities  of  air  forced  deep  Into 
the  pools  tielow  each  dam  caused  a  super- 
Miuratlon  of  nitrogen  In  the  water  Nitrogen 
bubbles  expanding  Lp  the  blood  vessels  of  flsh 
affected  them  the  same  way  ascending  loo 
rapidly  affects  deep  sea  divers  The  more 
spillways,  the  greater  the  nitrogen  buildup. 
Vmai  year  70  per  cent  of  the  fish  struggling 
upstream  died  before  reaching  their  spawn- 
ing grounds. 

The  lne«icapable  fact  is  that  the  Columbia, 
•  that  noble  stream"  In  the  assehsment  of 
Meriwether  LewU.  is  on  the  verge  of  death 
Not  dead  The  Willamette,  which  Joins  the 
Columbia  at  Portland,  at  one  time  seemed 
dead  too.  but  Oregonlans  refused  to  let  it 
be  so 

A  decade  ago  John  MoKser,  then  head  of 
the  State  Sanitary  Authority,  the  parent  of 
the  State  Dept  of  EnvironmenUl  Quality, 
took  a  basket  of  flsh  and  a  stopwatch  down 
to  tlie  WUlamette  and  submerged  the  flsh 
Ju  the  river  They  were  dead  In  10  seconds. 
Oregonians  watched  the  experiment  on  tele- 
vision anc  were  shocked  into  action  Today 
salmon  thrive  in  the  WlUametU  and  It  Is 
getting  cleaner,  not  dirtier. 

Last  November  the  same  fteople  voted 
themselves  a  tax  to  clean  up  the  Columbia, 


even  as  the  people  of  Kansas  City  taxed 
themaelvee  a  tax  to  clean  up  the  Columbia. 

Following  the  path  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
knowing  how  they  ww  the  land,  seeing  It 
now,  seeing  evidence  of  the  unconcern  of 
Americans,  and  of  their  concern,  the  im- 
pression— it  Ls  more  than  a  hope — Is,  that 
people  in  the  ftnal  analysts  prefer  clean  Co- 
lumbias  and  Missourls  and  ultimately  will 
Insist  on  them.  Lewis  and  Clark  often  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  the  American  wilder- 
ness was  endless.  There  Is  reason  to  think 
that  their  heirs  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  it  Is  not,  and  that  what  remains  is 
worth  no  less  than  the  value  Thoreau 
placed  on  It:  "The  preservation  of  the 
world." 

"Goals  must  be  re-examined  and  they 
will  not  be  the  old  simple  ones  of  efficiency 
and  growth  and  profitmaklng  that  were  al- 
ways the  guidelines  fur  industrial  success." 
The  man  who  said  that  was  the  same  man 
Who  a  few  years  ago  told  the  people  of  Lewis- 
ton  that  a  little  odor  was  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  Industrial  profits. 


U.S  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  in  a  state- 
ment on  August  31,  1971,  concerning  a 
new  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa,  one  of  the 
12  points  I  proposed  dealt  with  the  mas- 
sive problems  of  unemployment  or  im- 
deremployment  in  African  countries, 
problems  which  beset  Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries  as  well. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  transfer 
of  Western  technology,  which  Is  capital- 
intensive  rather  than  labor-intensive, 
does  not  fully  meet  the  desperate  need 
to  create  constructive,  gainful  employ- 
ment. What  is  needed  is  the  development 
of  a  new  technology  which  can  absorb 
these  unemployed  masses  into  the  econ- 
omy in  a  way  that  is  beneficial  to  their 
societies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  article  by  James 
P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  entitled  "Marginal 
Men,  the  Global  Unemployment  Crisis," 
which  deals  with  this  problem,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Maruinal  Men,  the  Guidal  Unemployment 

Crisis 

(By  James  P.  Grant » 

Several  factors  are  creating  a  new  phe- 
nomenon In  the  developing  world.  It  Is 
what  Robert  McNamura  of  the  World  Bank 
has  called  the  rising  number  of  "marginal 
men" — people  who  have  reached  adulthood 
with  no  useful  role  to  play  In  their  societies. 
Largely  the  product  of  an  unprecedented 
"baby  survival"  boom  the  world  over,  these 
Individuals  now  And  a  dearth  of  Jobs,  of 
the  means  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
take  part  In  life  around  them.  Quite  simply, 
there  Is  a  serious  and  growing  unemployment 
problem  In  countries  from  one  end  of  the 
developing  world  to  the  other  and  It  Is  likely 
U)  dominate  International  development  in 
the  19708  much  as  the  food  lasue  did  In  the 

19608. 

The  Impact  of  the  population  explosion  on 
employment  has  been  aggravated  In  mo«t 
developing  countries  by  an  equally  unprece- 
dented migration  from  the  countryside  to 
the  cities,  by  the  use  of  Increasingly  capital- 
intensive  technology  and  by  financial  poUclee 
favoring    use    of    capital    rather    than    labor. 


At  the  same  time,  living  standards  are  rising 
rapidly  for  a  sizable  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  sharpens  the  contrast  between 
those  who  are  relatively  well  off  and  thoee 
for  whom  the  present  system  is  not  working 
at  all. 

The  lack  of  Jobs,  along  with  Its  conse- 
quences. Is  thereby  helping  to  create  the 
preconditions  for  political  upheaval  In  many 
countries.  It  is  probably  no  accident  that 
many  of  the  most  severe  of  theee  upheavals 
in  recent  history  have  occurred  In  countries 
with  the  highest  level  of  unemployment. 
In  1957,  the  average  unemployment  rate  in 
Cuba  was  16  percent,  wtlh  a  further  fifth  of 
the  labor  force  reported  as  partially  unem- 
ployed The  Philippines,  Peru,  Colombia  and 
Ceylon  are  examples  of  countries  which  have 
high  rates  of  unemployment  and  which  today 
face  problems  that  are  nearly  as  serious. 

This  growing  problem  Is  already  contribut- 
ing to  shifts  In  governments,  often  toward 
the  two  extremes:  toward  the  Left,  as  In 
Ceylon.  India.  Peru  and  Chile.  In  response  to 
pressures  from  the  dissatisfied,  or  toward  the 
Right,  as  In  Brazil,  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
tain these  pressures.  And,  as  several  recent 
Latin  American  cases  show,  the  whoie  gamut 
of  Intergovernmental  and  business  relations 
call  be  affected. 

The  problem  of  marginal  men  Is  thus 
clearly  of  considerable  Importance  to  peoples 
and  governments  alike  But  how  big  Is  the 
problem?  We  still  have  only  a  vague  Idea. 
Our  Western  concepts  of  "work"  and  "the 
labor  force  "  do  not  apply  In  i>oor  countries, 
and  there  are  few  adequate  statistical  or  even 
descriptive  surveys  of  conditions  In  the.se 
countries  But  we  do  know  that  the  problem 
Is  large  already  and  rapidly  becoming  more 
urgent. 

Even  wor.He.  the  unemployed  are  only  the 
tip  of  an  Iceberg  composed  of  a  wider  group 
of  underemployed  Since  the  cushion  of  so- 
cial security  does  not  exist  In  almost  any 
poor  countries,  unemployment  can  be  "af- 
forded" only  by  people  who  have  working 
relatives  to  provide  support.  Most  people  in 
the  third  world,  therefore,  must  take  what- 
ever work  they  can  find.  Millions  subsist  on 
casual  labor,  while  others  often  work  ex- 
tremely long  hours  for  pittances  as  shoeshlne 
boys  or  petty  traders. 

These  problems  are  well-nigh  universal  In 
the  developing  world.  In  Latin  America,  for 
example,  the  number  of  people  who  were 
openly  unemployed  approximately  tripled  In 
number  between  1950  and  1965  "The  number 
doubled  as  a  percentage  of  the  labor  force, 
from  5  6  percent  to  11.1  percent.  The  figures 
are  even  higher  today  Furthermore,  unem- 
ployment rates  of  15  to  20  percent  are  in- 
creasingly common  In  large  cities  throughout 
the  developing  world.  Young  people,  particu- 
larly those  with  an  education,  generally  have 
even  higher  rates  of  Joblessness. 

In  general,  the  labor  force  of  the  non- 
communist  developing  world  will  Increase  by 
170  million  In  the  1970s,  adding  at  least  25 
percent  to  the  size  of  the  work  force  during 
the  decade.  In  some  areas,  particularly  In 
Latin  America,  where  the  population  explo- 
sion started  earlier,  the  increase  will  be  even 
higher,  up  to  one-third  or  more.  Even  in 
India,  a  late-comer  to  rapid  population 
growth,  the  work  force  should  Increase  from 
210  million  In  1970  to  273  million  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  still  no  end  In  sight 
to  the  population  explosion  In  the  develop- 
ing world.  Worse  still,  for  about  20  years  after 
it  does  end,  the  labor  force  will  continue  to 
grow  accordingly.  Therefore  the  problem  of 
absorbing  workers  is  far  more  serious  for  the 
developing  countries  than  It  was  for  the 
presently  developed  countries  during  their 
period  of  Industrialization.  The  populations 
of  the  European  nations  rarely  grew  by  as 
much  as  one  percent  a  year,  compared  to  the 
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current  annual  increase  of  2.6  percent  in  the 
LDCs. 

Tbe  populatton  explosion  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  tb*  employment  problem,  however. 
Despite  historically  unprecedented  rates  of 
economic  growth  throughout  the  third  world 
over  the  l«st  decade,  the  supply  of  prodno- 
tive  Jobs  Is  not  increasing  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand.  Both  the  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  technological  changes 
ha've  alowed  the  creation  of  Jobs)  For  ez»na- 
ple,  a  million  dollan  invested  in  industrial 
expansion  today  does  not  generate  as  many 
Jobs  as  it  did  20  or  SO  years  ago,  because  off 
growing  technological  sophistication.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  policies  designed  to 
speed  tndtistrlal  growth  have  effectively  en- 
couraged substitution  of  capital  for  labor. 
These  policies  include  overvalued  exchange 
rates,  excessive  protection  for  iniport-sub- 
stltutlon  Industries  and  low  interest  rates. 
They  provide  incentives  for  entrepreneurs  to 
use  machinery,  especially  imported  ma- 
chinery, despite  the  abundant  supply  of 
poorly  employed  labor.  These  policies  also 
encourage  entrepreneurs  to  favor  capital- 
intensive  lnq)ort  enterprises  over  labor- 
Intenalve  export  Industries. 

The  Job  problem  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  rate  of  migration  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  which  also  has  no  precedent  In 
American  or  European  history.  A  tyj*  of 
"gold  rush  fever"  afflicts  underemployed 
and  jobless  peasants  who  are  flocking  to  tbe 
cities  In  increasing  numbers.  Many  seek  the 
rewards  of  high-paying  factory  Jobs  which 
only  few  can  And.  In  Latin  America,  urban 
populations  have  grown  twice  as  fast  as 
urban  Jobs.  Today,  the  cities  include  more 
than  60  percent  of  total  population — breed- 
ing enormous  problems  of  slums,  crime  and 
disease. 

n 

What  should  be  done  about  these  prob- 
lems? In  most  developing  countries  there  is 
no  clear  answer.  Planners,  administrators 
and  political  leaders  do  not  yet  have  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  a  consensus  on  the 
way  to  provide  enough  productive  Jobs  for 
their  ekpandlng  labor  forces.  But  there  are 
sparks  of  hope,  deriving  from  successful 
programs  during  the  sixties.  In  particular, 
there  are  new  poeslbllities  for  programs  capi- 
talizing on  progress  in  agriculture,  and  from 
lessons  learned  in  some  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  East  Asia. 

The  search  for  new  policies  is  spurred  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  traditional  approach 
to  development  could  achieve  reasonable  em- 
ployment objectives  only  by  attaining  un- 
realisable  rates  of  economic  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  one  recent  estimate,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  In  most  developing  countries  by  nine 
to  eleven  |>ercent  annually.  But  these  rates 
'would  only  absorb  the  Increase  In  the  labor 
force  In  nonagrlcultural  Jobs.  They  would 
not  decrease  the  absolute  number  of  people 
working  on  the  land,  nor  would  they  affect 
the  existing  backlog  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  These  are  striking  esti- 
mates, particularly  when  compared  with  the 
17. S.  experience  where  we  reached  the  same 
point  while  achieving  a  GDP  growth  rate  of 
only  three  i>ercent  per  year. 

It  la  this  type  of  analysis  which  led  Raul 
Preblsch  to  call  In  his  recent  report '  for 
a  gro\^-th  rate  In  Latin  America  of  at  least 
eight  percent  annually.  Biit  would  attaining 
even  this  target — a  very  ambitious  one— be 
enough?  Some  economists  are  skeptical  of 
this  approach,  arguing  that  without  other 
major    structural    changes,    most    countries 


>  Paul  Presbisch,  "Traitsformacion  y  Desar- 
rolo:  la  Oran  Tarea  de  America  Latlna." 
(Report  for  tbe  Inter- American  Development 
Bank;   Santiago.  April   1970). 


are  likely  to  aelileve  such  high  growth  rates 
only  through  much  heavier  emphasis  than 
before  on  modern  Industzy.  And  this  oon- 
oentratlon  would  aggravate  the  prohleou  of 
high  wages  in  a  sauJl  portion  of  the  econ- 
omy. leadli:ig  to  further  inequities,  migra- 
tion to  tbe  dties  and  tbe  intenaificatlon  of 
urban  problems.  Thus,  more  growth  is  a 
necessary  but  insufficient  condition  for 
resolving  the  employmrent  problem. 

There  is  no  complete  solution  to  these  dif- 
ficulties, no  one  strategy  that  will  encom- 
pass all  tbe  quandaries  of  development  in  a 
single  theoretical  sweep.  Certainly.  In  prac- 
tice, even  the  communist  system  has  prob- 
lems in  combining  adequate  employment 
with  economic  growth  In  countries  where 
population   is   increasing   rapidly. 

There  are.  however,  several  Initiatives  that 
developing  countries  could  take  In  order  to 
change  the  nature  o*  their  growth.  They 
could  remove  biases  favoring  use  of  scarce 
capital  over  abundant  labor,  they  oould  de- 
velop and  favor  labor-intenalve  technologies, 
and  they  oould  develop  and  use  the  poten- 
tial at  the  Oreen  Revolution.  These  stepe 
vniuld  provide  more  employment  In  agricul- 
ture and  permit  programs  for  greatly  increas- 
ing employment  elsewhere  In  the  economy — 
programs  that  have  not  t»een  prevlouBly 
feasible  becatise  of  their  inilaaonary  poten- 
tial  where  food  Is  already  In  short  8up>ply. 

First.  In  moat  developing  economies,  there 
remain  serious  and  persistent  imbalances  in 
the  prices  attached  to  c^>ital  and  labor  even 
though  there  is  far  more  labor  than  capital 
available.  It  Is  no  accident  that  countries 
such  Hs  Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore,  which  have  taken  the  llotn's  share 
of  the  growing  markets  for  manufactured 
prodvicts,  have  cemsdously  avoided  the  capi- 
tal-labor distortions  prevalent  in  most  poor 
countries.  These  countries  have  many  means 
available  to  them  to  coirrect  the  distortions 
they  have  created.  They  could  begin  to  make 
the  price  of  capital  more  realistic  by  ceasing 
subsidies  to  It,  devaluing  exchange  rates  and 
raising  Interest  rates.  By  raising  interest  and 
broadening  access  to  savings  Institutions,  the 
poor  countries  should  be  able  to  Increaee 
rates  of  saving,  especially  amcmg  farmers  and 
snuLll-scale  entrepreneurs.  Most  poor  coun- 
tries should  also  extend  less  protection  to 
their  Import-subetltutlon  Industries,  which 
tend  to  be  capital-intensive  and  favor  in- 
stead thoee  industries  which  ultimately  can 
withstand  international  competition,  on  the 
basis  of  their  low-cost  labor.  And  wage  In- 
creases In  Industry  and  government  should 
be  slowed. 

A  second  step  for  the  developing  countries 
relates  to  the  use  of  technology.  Assuming 
that  price  structures  are  made  more  realistic, 
Industrialists  and  farmers  will  have  an  In- 
centive to  look  for  technologies  that  employ 
more  labor  and  lees  scarce  capital.  For  scHme 
basic  heavy  industries,  such  as  steel  and  fer- 
tilizer produotlon,  the  most  modern  tech- 
nology used  In  the  West  may  still  represent 
the  best  use  of  resources  In  the  F>oor  coun- 
tries. But  In  other  types  of  industry,  such 
as  textiles  and  rubber,  a  range  of  technol- 
ogies exists.  In  Japan,  textile  manufactxirers 
adapted  Western  machinery  and  speeded  it 
up,  and  thereby  used  three  to  seven  times  as 
much  of  their  cheaper  labor  per  machine  as 
»-as  typical  in  the  United  States.  In  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  the  scarcity  of  capita]  Is  re- 
flected In  realistic  exchange  rates  and  in 
Interest  rates  of  25  to  SO  percent.  In  theee 
countries,  only  one-half  to  one-quarter  the 
amount  of  fixed  capital  has  been  expended 
per  worker  In  the  highly  successful  export 
rubber  Industries  than  Is  true  in  India  and 
the  Philippines  Therefore  Korea  and  Taiwan 
were  able  to  obtain  higher  payoflTs  on  their 
investment,  more  savings,  much  higher  eco- 
nomic groath  than  tbe  other*,  as  well  as  to 
create  employment  faster 

But    where  are   the^e   lerljiioloclcs  to  come 


from?  Here  we  encounter  a  vast  vacuum  of 
knowledge,  beyond  tbe  adaptatloa  In  some 
cases  of  Western  mar  hi  awry.  Dntertunately. 
perhaps  M  percent  of  all  expcaditures  on  re- 
search and  development  are  made  In  tbe 
rich  countries  and  are  devoted  largely  to 
flodlng  inc»«  capital-intensive  ways  of  dis- 
placing blgh-oost  labor.  Tbe  poor  countries 
therefore  desperately  need  an  cspajaatoa  of 
research  in  Labor-intensive  tecbnokigy 


A  third  step  for  the  developing  countries 
is  rural  development.  Indeed,  as  Robert  Shaw 
has  explained  in  considerable  detail,'  Increas- 
ing the  use  of  labor  through  broad  Institu- 
tional and  organizational  changes  In  agri- 
culture— an  Integrated  approach  to  rural 
areas — may  be  the  most  promising  way  both 
to  promote  growth  and  to  ease  the  vmem- 
ployment  problem.  After  all,  the  third  world 
is  stin  essentially  rural,  and  most  of  Its  peo- 
ple, outside  of  Latin  America,  will  live  m 
the  rural  areas  for  at  least  the  next  gen- 
eration despite  high  rates  of  migration  to  the 
cities. 

The  agricultural  sector  of  a  typical  devel- 
oping country  will  therefore  remain  central 
to  its  total  economy.  This  becomes  even  clear- 
er If  we  look  at  the  way  cities  and  towns  are 
linked  economically.  To  begin  vrlth,  if  more 
employment  is  provided  In  the  towns  and 
through  public  works,  much  of  the  wages 
generated  will  be  spent  on  food.  But  if  food 
prices  are  not  to  rise,  more  food  must  t>e 
produced,  which  means  more  Jobs  In  rural 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  rural  areas  com- 
prise the  largest  mass  market  for  urban 
products — provided,  of  course,  that  enough 
Income  is  being  generated  there  to  make 
the  purchases.  Complemented  by  policies  to 
improve  social  Infrastructure,  such  as  rural 
educational  and  health  faculties,  programs 
to  create  better  Job  and  income  opportunities 
for  hundreds  of  nUllions  of  peasant  farmers 
could  also  substantially  slow  the  rate  of 
migration. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  signs  that  go\  - 
ernment  interest  in  agriculture  and  rural 
areas  in  general  Is  growing.  In  particular,  tlie 
Euooess  of  the  new  dw^rf  wheat  and  rlc* 
varieties  In  many  parts  of  South  and  South- 
efist  Asia  has  renewed  Interest  In  the  poesi- 
bUlties  of  agricultural  progress.  The  new 
seeds  have  much  higher  yields  than  tradi- 
tional varieties,  provided  there  is  careful  cul- 
tivation— preparation  of  the  land,  water  con- 
trol. fertUtBer  and  weeding  Where  there  is  a 
market  for  Increased  food  production,  there- 
fore, the  combination  of  higher  yields  and 
DKtre  careful  ciUtlvation  increases  the 
aiiK>unt  of  labor  used  per  acre  of  laud,  and 
also  Increases  the  income  of  those  iaboren- 
Preclsely  this  sort  of  spur  to  labor-intensive 
agriculture  is  required  In  tackling  the  prob- 
lems of  the  covuitryslde  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  the  higher  yields  give  government s 
greater  flexibility  to  increase  emplorntent 
without  having  to  worry  as  much  about  Infla- 
tionary demand  for  food  cavised  by  iucreai.eu 
incomes 

While  agricultural  technology  Is  becoming: 
a  source  of  hope,  however,  it  is  also  contrlbvit- 
Ing  to  some  of  the  problems  It  covUd  be  use- 
ful In  solving  The  same  eooaranic  forces  ac- 
tive in  Industry  in  such  countries  as  Mexico 
India  and  Pakistan  are  subaldirlng  tractors 
and  combines  which  are  displacing  tbe  agri- 
cultural laborer.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
rapid  mechanization  of  agriculture,  several 
countries  have  developed  a  system  of  agri- 
culture centered  on  small -boMters  able  to  use 
the  new  seed  varieties.  snMil  machinery  and 
fertilizer,  demonstrating  that  It  can  be  prof- 
itable and  create  more  Jobs.  A  fanner  with 


:  Robert  d  A  Shaa  .  Jobs  and  Agricultural 
Development."  Overseas  Developnaeat  Coun- 
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suitable  water  control  and  no  more  than  two 
or  three  acres  can  make  a  decent  Income  for 
his  family,  providing  that  he  has  access  to 
credit,  fertilizer,  hlgh-yleldlng  seeds  and  a 
place  where  he  can  sell  hla  produce  for  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

In  Taiwan,  for  example,  where  there  Is  a 
seven-acre  limit  on  farms,  the  agricultural 
breakthrough  has  been  highly  labor-inten- 
sive. And  the  cereal  yields  achieved  In  Tai- 
wan have  been  higher  than  those  In  the  In- 
dian Punjab,  where  the  size  of  farms  Is  ef- 
fectively unrestricted  and  the  bigger  ones 
make  use  of  large-scale  mechanization.  This 
Is  a  strong  argument  for  those  policies  col- 
lectively known  as  land  refonn. 

The  denmnds  made  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  small  farmers  for  agricultural  In- 
puts, for  marketing  facilities  and  for  basic 
consumer  goods  would  also  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  small  towns  In  the  rural  areas. 
The  development  would  create  more  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  possible  alternatives  to  the 
big  cities  as  the  goals  of  migration. 

Finally,  Increased  food  production  pro- 
vides governments  with  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  ambitious  public  works  pro- 
grams as  a  partial  solution  to  their  unem- 
ployment problem.  Of  course.  If  the  pro- 
grams are  of  the  leaf-raklng  variety,  the 
effect  on  employment  Is  likely  to  be  short- 
term,  but  It  Is  (KMslble  to  use  public  works 
as  a  means  to  create  Investment  that  In 
turn  will  Increase  production  and  create 
new  Jobs.  If  the  labor  In  these  programs  Is 
used  to  build  canals,  roads,  dams  and  tube- 
wells.  It  will  help  create  the  Infrastructure 
essential  to  the  speeding  up  of  rural  regen- 
eration. Furthermore,  these  projects  are  like- 
ly to  be  far  more  profitable  In  the  context 
of  rapidly  Increasing  agricultural  productiv- 
ity. Returns  on  Investment  In  farm-to-mar- 
ket roads  and  In  small-scale  irrigation  are 
very  high  when  they  enable  farmers  to  use 
new  agricultural  technologies  and  to  mar- 
ket their  newly  increased  production  at  low- 
er cost. 

rv 

All  of  these  measures  that  can  be  taken  by 
poor  countries  to  ease  their  employment 
problems  inevitably  Involve  questions  of  dis- 
tribution— who  Is  to  benefit  from  the  growth 
of  the  economy?  The  national  product  of 
moat  developing  countries  Is  growing  at  rates 
which  could  provide  Increasing  Income  per 
capita  at  rates  equal  to  those  In  the  indus- 
trialized countries  during  comparable  peri- 
ods. In  actual  terms,  however,  only  a  minor- 
ity of  people  are  benefiting  significantly  from 
the  rapid  growth  In  the  developing  countries. 
These  Include  Industrialists,  larger  land- 
owners, government  employees  and  factory 
workers.  This  was  brought  out  In  the  recent 
International  Labour  Office  study  of  Colum- 
bia. 

It  noted  that  even  with  considerable  eco- 
nomic growth,  urban  unemployment  today 
is  probably  worse  than  at  the  height  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  the  bottom  third  of 
the  rural  pKspulation  may  be  no  better  off 
now  than  in  the  1930s  Of  course.  It  Is  some- 
times argued  that  unequal  distribution  of 
income  is  necessary  in  poor  countries  be- 
cause It  Is  the  wealthy  who  save,  and  these 
savings  are  essential  to  future  economic 
growth  But  the  recent  performance  of  most 
poor  countries  has  not  borne  this  out.  Rath- 
er, some  of  the  countries  with  the  highest 
savings  rates,  such  as  Japan,  Taiwan  and 
Korea,  are  precisely  those  with  the  most  equal 
distribution  of  income — providing  that  they 
have  suitable  institutions  to  collect  and  use 
the  savings. 

Interestingly,  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
both  unemployment  and  distribution  may  go 
hand  in  hand.  Raising  the  mcomes  of  the 
poor  will  result  in  the  creation  of  more  Jobs 
than  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  incomes  of  the 
wealthy,  for  the  luxury  goods  bought  mainly 


by  the  wealthy  tend  to  be  relatively  capital- 
intensive  in  nature,  whereas  the  goods  a 
poorer  person  normally  buys  require  more 
labor  to  produce.  The  production  of  an  auto- 
mobile, for  example,  requires  large  amounts 
of  capital  but  little  labor,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  bicycles,  shirts  or  food  tends  to  use 
much  more  labor.  Luxury  products  also  gen- 
erally put  a  higher  strain  on  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  either  because  the  luxury 
goods  themselves  are  Imported,  or  because 
their  manufacture  requires  more  complex. 
Imported  machinery  than  do  labor-intensive 
goods.  Thus  the  concentration  of  income  in 
a  few  hands  in  most  poor  countries  not  only 
reflects  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities;  it  also 
contributes  to  the  employment  problem. 

V 

Despite  all  the  efforts  made  by  develop- 
ing countries,  the  employment  problem  Is 
becoming  so  monumental  that  they  can- 
not cope  with  it  alone,  even  where  they  take 
the  initial — and  painful — decisions  to  re- 
order their  priorities.  The  rich  countries  have 
an  Indispensable  supporting  role  to  play  In 
providing  capital,  research  and  technology, 
and  access  to  their  markets.  Otherwise  the 
poorer  countries  will  never  achieve  substan- 
tially higher  growth  rates  nor  will  they  be 
able  to  make  the  major  Innovations  which 
are  required. 

These  facts  are  well  Illustrated  in  the  field 
of  trade,  which  currently  is  the  source  of 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  poor  countries'  for- 
eign exchange.  The  rest  comes  from  aid  and 
private  investment.  Unfortunately,  despite 
the  very  rapid  growth  in  world  trade,  most 
poor  countries  are  not  sharing  fully  in  it. 
In  the  19608,  for  example,  the  value  of  total 
world  trade  grew  by  more  than  ten  percent 
annually,  but  the  exports  of  the  developing 
nations  only  grew  by  some  seven  percent  an- 
nually. In  order  to  create  more  Jobs  in  export 
production  and  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange 
required  for  expanded  domestic  production 
the  poor  countries  must  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  this  trade. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  policy  of  most 
developing  countries  has  been  to  save  foreign 
exchange  by  substituting  domestic  produc- 
tion for  imports  rather  than  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  through  aggressive  export  policies. 
However,  this  situation  can  be  changed  if 
the  poor  countries  are  prepared  to  capitalize 
on  their  advantages,  and  especially  on  their 
labor  supply.  By  altering  pricing  policies  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  appropriate  technolo- 
gies, many  poor  countries  should  be  able  to 
produce  labor-intensive  products  that  can 
compete  on  the  world  market  in  terms  of 
price  and  quality.  A  few  countries,  especi- 
ally In  East  Asia  and  Mexico,  have  shown 
how  Important  these  shifts  can  be. 

When  poor  countries  reach  this  stage,  how- 
ever, they  begin  to  encounter  problems.  It 
takes  two  to  trade.  In  the  longer  term,  of 
course,  both  rich  and  poor  countries  would 
gain  If  workers  In  the  former  countries  con- 
centrated on  products  requiring  high  levels 
of  skills  and  capital.  Workers  In  the  latter 
countries  would  concentrate  on  products 
with  a  high  labor  content  at  least  while 
labor  remains  their  most  abundant  resource. 
Unfortunately,  the  rich  countries  usually 
follow  contrary  policies.  In  the  face  of  com- 
petition from  cheaper  labor  abroad,  they 
place  the  principal  financial  burden  of  ad- 
justment on  workers  producing  the  same 
goods  that  the  poor  countries  are  trying  to 
export.  This  Is  true  of  the  cotton  textile 
worker  In  South  Carolina,  the  shoemaker  In 
Maine,  the  French  beet  sugar  farmer  or  the 
Japanese  rice  farmer.  These  groups  usually 
are  dls*dvanta«sd,  they  receive  low  wages 
and  have  little  skill  or  training.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, they  protest — politically.  Thus,  suc- 
cess In  exporting  by  the  poor  countries  is 
breeding  restrictive  reactions  In  rich  coun- 
tries. 


Two  highly  significant  pieces  of  leglsla- 
tlon  coming  before  Congress  In  1971  and  1972 
Illustrate  the  conflicting  tensions  In  the 
trade  area.  On  the  one  hand.  President  Nixon 
will  ask  Congress  In  1971  to  pass  preferential 
legislation  to  cut  import  tariffs  to  zero  on 
all  Imports  into  the  United  States  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  p>oor  countries.  This 
request  follows  a  series  of  negotiations  in 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  and  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development,  in  which  all  the 
Western  Industrialized  nations  agreed  to  this 
principle  of  preferences. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Trade  BUI  of 
1070  may  reappear  in  a  similar  format  this 
year  or  next.  The  purpose  of  the  original  bill 
was  to  give  the  President  power  to  limit  im- 
ports of  so-called  "sensitive"  products.  These 
are  mainly  such  products  as  textiles  and 
shoes  in  which  American  industries  face  com- 
petition from  the  labor  forces  of  poor  coun- 
tries. If  passed,  this  legislation  would  not 
only  restrict  many  of  the  present  Imports 
from  the  third  world,  but  It  would  also  dis- 
courage the  building  of  new  export  Indus- 
tries there.  It  could,  for  example,  restrict 
about  one-fourth  of  Mexico's  present  exports 
to  the  United  States,  one-third  of  Korea's, 
and  40  percent  of  Taiwan's. 

In  addition  to  trade,  the  large  multina- 
tional corporations  are  Increasingly  becom- 
ing factors  in  the  employment  picture,  both 
In  the  poor  countries  and  in  the  United 
States.  These  corporations  have  been  in- 
creasing their  investment  in  manufacturing 
in  the  third  world,  originally  for  local  nutrkets 
but  more  now  as  part  of  a  new  process  of 
International  production.  In  recent  years, 
low-cost  labor  In  certain  countries  has  come 
to  be  treated  as  a  valuable  resource  In  its 
own  right,  and  multinational  corp>oratlons 
have  worked  effectively  with  these  countries 
to  utilize  this  resource.  The  U.S.  electronics 
Industry,  for  example,  has  reacted  to  tough 
foreign  competition  by  moving  most  of  Its 
labor-intensive  production  overseas  to  coun- 
tries like  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea 
and  Mexico.  The  fruits  of  these  labors  are 
then  re-imported  for  assembly  In  the  United 
States.  These  Imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries are  made  under  Tariff  Schedule  807 
(which  confines  tariffs  to  the  value  added 
abroad  for  components  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  assembled  In  foreign 
plants)  They  have  l>een  growing  rapidly  from 
$60.5  million  In  1966  to  >366.9  million  in 
1969. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement 
toward  production  based  on  the  law  of  com- 
parative advantage — not  between  different 
companies  operating  in  different  countries, 
but  within  a  single  company  Itself.  Corpora- 
tions organized  on  this  model  are  producing 
components  that  require  a  lot  of  labor  In 
countries  where  labor  Is  cheap  and  capital- 
intensive  parts  where  capital  Is  cheap.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  nascent  innovation  Is  be- 
ing met  with  loud  outcries  from  some  people 
In  the  American  labor  movement  who  see 
US.  Jobs  going  abroad.  They  demand  con- 
trols on  foreign  Investment  and  protection 
against  cheap  foreign  Imports.  Their  position 
merits  great  sympathy.  But  are  the  solu- 
tions they  propose  really  In  their  own  long- 
term  interest  or  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole?  As  with  restrictions  in  general,  the 
proposed  controls  on  multinational  corpora- 
tions would  raise  prices  here  In  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  dollars  earned  by  the 
poor  countries  through  exporting  are  spent 
in  the  world  market  on  goods  from  the  rich 
countries  The  labor  case  would  be  stronger 
if  It  called  for  better  adjustment  assistance, 
not  blockage  of  imports  from  poor  countries. 

In  addition  to  Improving  the  foreign  ex- 
change situation  of  the  developing  countries, 
the  multinational  corporations  can  make 
other  significant  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  employment  problem.  But  their 
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resources  have  only  been  partially  tapped 
Most  Importantly,  the  multinational  cor- 
porations almost  inevitably  fall  back  on  the 
most  capital-intensive  technology  available. 
In  present  circumstances  this  Is  a  rational 
action:  these  technologies  are  the  ones  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar;  they  are  made 
profitable  by  the  economic  policies  of  the 
poor  countries;  and  they  avoid  the  possibility 
of  trouble  with  large  numbers  of  workers. 
However,  If  poor  countries  change  their 
policies  to  make  fuller  use  of  their  labor 
forces,  the  multinational  corporations  will 
increasingly  find  it  worthwlille  to  invest  in 
research  into  more  appropriate  technologies 
for  their  affiliates  In  the  third  world.  Al- 
ready some  firms  are  beginning  to  do  this. 
For  example,  a  research  division  of  the  Dutch 
electronics  manufacturer,  Phillips,  has  de- 
veloped small-scale,  labor-intensive  produc- 
tion methods  for  use  In  Indonesia. 

The  efforts  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions, however,  will  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  need  to  create  Jobs  In  the 
poor  counta-ies,  and  the  serious  consequences 
of  not  doing  so  also  add  a  new  Imperative 
to  the  case  for  financial  assistance  by  the 
rich  to  the  poor  countries.  Jobs  cannot  be 
created  without  investment.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  needs  not  only  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  of  its  aid  but  to  Increase 
It  substantially,  as  most  other  develoi>ed 
countries  are  doing.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  start  of  the  cooperative 
global  effort  In  1961,  the  U.S.  net  official 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  will 
drop  below  »3  billion  in  1971. 

But  money  alone  is  not  enough.  If  the  ap- 
proach to  development  Is  to  be  reexamined 
In  the  light  of  the  employment  crtsls,  then 
developnient  assistance  will  also  need  to  be 
reexamined.  For  example,  many  aid  practices 
have  tended  to  supi>ort  the  old  approach  to 
development,  which  has  stressed  modern 
capital-intensive  equipment.  Happily,  there 
are  ways  In  which  the  aid  donors  could 
modify  their  policies  in  order  to  make  their 
help  a  major  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  employment  problem. 

This  would  Involve,  first,  taking  employ- 
ment issues  Into  consideration  in  the  making 
of  loans.  By  making  more  loans  that  are  not 
tied  to  specific  projects,  and  by  supplying 
some  of  the  local  currency  costs  of  projects, 
the  aid  donors  would  help  remove  the  bias 
In  favor  of  projects  that  emphasize  the  use 
of  Imported  machinery.  Second,  removing  the 
requirement  that  aid  be  spent  In  the  donor 
country  (tying)  would  allow  the  poor  coun- 
tries more  latitude  in  choosing  appropriate 
technologies.  Third.  Increased  and  diversified 
food  aid  from  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
North  America,  Western  ETurope  and  Japan 
could  be  used  to  support  programs  for  ex- 
panding employment,  by  serving  both  as  an 
interim  source  of  supply  pending  expanded 
production  and  as  standby  against  crop  fail- 
ure. Finally,  technical  assistance  programs 
need  to  be  revamped,  particularly  to  stress 
research  and  development  of  appropriate 
technology. 

The  potential  for  dealing  successfully  with 
this  problem  Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  by 
a  few  small  countries  such  as  Taiwan  and 
Korea.  They  had  very  high  rates  of  Increase 
In  their  work  forces  In  the  1960s,  yet  achieved 
rapid  growth,  improved  income  distribu- 
tion and  reduced  both  unemployment  and 
birth  rates.  Of  course,  both  these  countries 
combined  the  right  national  pyollcles  with 
significant  aid,  foreign  investment  and  access 
to  rich  country  markets. 

There  are  sobering  implications  In  these 
success  stories.  At  the  very  least,  duplicating 
them  elsewhere  during  the  19708  will  require 
the  rich  countries  to  meet  their  aid  and  In- 
vestment target  of  one  percent  of  GNP.  It 
would  require  a  sharp  upward  revision  in  the 
seven  percent  target  for  Increases  In   LDC 


trade.  Most  poor  countries  would  need  to    jection  indicates  that  profits  would  also 


make  major,  politically  difficult,  changes 
ranging  from  devaluation  to  land  reform. 
Rarely,  and  then  only  for  fleeting  periods, 
are  countries  able  to  move  quickly  on  such  a 
broad  range  of  reforms. 

India  is  an  excellent  illustration  in  1971 
of  both  opportunity  and  problems.  India  is 
momentarily  at  a  point  where  difficult  re- 
forms are  possible,  following  the  landslide 
electoral  victory  In  March  1971  by  Indira 
Gandhi.  But  Mrs.  Gandhi  may  not  be  able 
to  make  these  necessary  moves  without  out- 
side cooperation. 

At  best,  the  employment  problem  cannot 
be  solved  easily,  and  not  fully  until  popula- 
tion growth  Is  brought  under  control.  Yet, 
with  enough  Innovation,  reform  and  in- 
creased effort,  both  within  developing  coun- 
tries and  between  them  and  the  rich  nations, 
there  are  ret^onable  prospects  of  limiting 
the  damaging  effects  of  unemployment.  Cer- 
tainly, reforms  within  developing  countries. 
as  well  as  changes  in  trade  and  investment 
patterns  between  rich  and  poor  countries, 
are  now  becoming  more  than  requirements 
of  Justice;  they  are  beccMnlng  requirements 
for  survival  of  a  world  economic  system. 


EMPLOYMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  Senate's  attention  to  a  signifi- 
cant proposal  designed  to  supplement 
the  administration's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  help  us  return  more 
quickly  to  full  employment. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  two  econ- 
omists at  the  University  of  California's 
Institute  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search, Dr.  B.  P.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard N.  Thimen.  Entitled  an  "Employ- 
ment Tax  Credit."  it  would  provide  tax 
reductions  to  businesses  that  increased 
the  size  of  their  labor  force. 

The  new  instrument  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  labor  input,  thus  making  it  more 
profitable  for  business  to  rehire  em- 
ployees and  expand  output.  Because  It 
affects  supply  rather  thsm  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  it  will  help  us  return 
to  full  employment  without,  at  least 
theoretically,  creating  additional  infla- 
tion. 

The  employment  tax  credit  will  be 
granted  upon  increments  in  wages  paid, 
rather  than  simple  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers.  It  should,  therefore,  pro- 
vide incentives  for  rehiring  all  types  of 
workers,  be  they  scientists  or  machinists. 
Credits  based  upon  man-hours  alone, 
would  encoiu-age  reemployment  of  only 
a  limited  group  of  lower  income  workers. 

The  credit  will  also  include  an  auto- 
matic stabilization  device  that  will  allow 
for  laige  tax  benefits  when  unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  smaller  benefits  as  the 
economy  returns  to  prosperity.  In  this 
way,  it  avoids  giving  business  an  in- 
flationary subsidy  once  the  economy  has 
regained  its  strength. 

The  University  of  California  study, 
which  employs  a  sophisticated  econo- 
metric forecasting  model,  predicts  that 
when  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  the  employment  credit 
will  yield  an  additional  1.9  million  Jobs 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972.  The  un- 
employment rate  would  fall  by  an  addi- 
tional 0.7  percent  and  real  ONP  would 
rise  by  $17  billion.  And  the  benefits 
would  not  be  limited  to  labor,  for  the  pro- 


rise  by  an  addiUonal  $3.7  billion  while 
the  Federal  deficit  would  fall  by  $5.9  bil- 
lion. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  merits  seri- 
ous consideration.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow  s : 

Employment  Tax  Credit  :    Proposal  for 
Stabilization     Policy  ' 

(By  B.  F   Roberts  and  Richard  N.  Thunen) 

This  paper  suggests  a  fiscal  policy  Instru- 
fnent — employment  tax  credit — which  in  the 
current  economic  situation  could  signifi- 
cantly stimulate  employment  and  produc- 
tion. Increase  both  labor  income  and  profits, 
reduce  the  federal  deficit,  and  diminish  In- 
flationary pressures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  modest  application 
of  this  instrument  as  a  supplement  to  the 
President's  new  economic  program  could,  by 
fourth  quarter  1972.  increase  employment  by 
1.9  million  workers,  GNP  by  $23.7  billion,  real 
GNP  by  $17.0  billion,  wages  by  »24.3  billion, 
and  profits  by  $3.7  billion;  and  reduce  the 
unemployment  rate  by  .7  percent,  and  the 
federal  deficit  by  $6.9  billion,  more  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  President's  program  alone 
Also,  it  is  expected  that  implementation  of 
the  employment  tax  credit  will  Improve  the 
unemployment-lnfiatlon  trade-off  and  permit 
the  phasing  out  of  wage-price  controls  as 
early  as  1972.  In  addition,  this  fiscal  instru- 
ment can  easily  be  structured  as  an  auto- 
matic stabilizer  which  once  implemented  will 
not  need  adjustment,  and  can  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics without  additional  bureaucracy. 

The  proposed  policy  Instrument  Is  a  tax 
credit  granted  to  employers  for  net  additions 
to  employment.  The  tax  credit  associated 
•with  each  net  new  employee  would  be  cal- 
culated as  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
employee  during  a  specified  period  of  time.' 
The  magnitude  of  the  credit  fraction,  or 
credit  rate,  granted  the  employer  can  be 
structured  to  depend  progressively  upon  the 
unemployment  rate,  such  that  when  the 
unemployment  rate  is  high,  the  credit  would 
be  relatively  large,  but  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  low  (at  a  level  refiecting  only 
transitional  or  fractional  unemployment  and 
generally  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as 
•full  employment"),  the  credit  rate  would 
go  to  zero.  The  employment  tax  credit  would 
thus  provide  a  progressive  inducement, 
through  labor  cost  reduction,  to  hire  addi- 
tional employees  when  labor  markets  are 
slack  but  would  eliminate  the  inducement 
when  labor  markets  are  tight  to  avoid  up- 
ward pressure  on  wage  rates.'  Structured 
this  way.  the  employment  tax  credit  has  the 
character  of  an  automatic  stabilizer. 

The  presumption  that  the  employment  tax 
credit  will  Induce  additional  employment 
rests  on  the  plausible  notion  that  entrepre- 


'  This  revises  and  extends  »n  earlier  draft 
given  limited  circulation  dated  April  26. 
1971 

=  The  employment  tax  credit  is  similar  to 
the  negative  wage  bill  tax  discussed  by  Rag- 
nar  Frlsch,  Price-Wage-Tax-Subsiay  Polxcies 
as  Instruments  in  Maintaining  Optimal  Em- 
ploirmrnt.  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission, Economic  and  Social  Council.  United 
Nations.  April  14,  1949. 

'  Locatlonal  variations  In  the  credit  rate  to 
preferentially  promote  employment  in  high 
unemployment  areas  could  be  obtained  by 
calculating  the  credit  rate  as  a  function  of 
the  local  unemployment  rate. 
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neurs  will  find  the  utilization  of  kdditloua,! 
factor  Inputs  mora  profitable  IT  tlie  cost  of 
additional  Input  units  is  reduced.  Ttila  no- 
tion baa  been  the  basis  for  numerous  Incen- 
iive  schemes  to  promote  local  industry.'  It  is 
iilso  the  basis  for  belief  In  the  efTectlveness  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  toward  promoting 
expenditures  for  capital   goods.* 

While  the  employment  tax  credit  shares 
the  same  conceptual  foundation  as  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  Is  lu  some  ways 
syninielric  with  It.  there  are  Important  dis- 
tinctions relevant  to  the  design  of  economic 
policy.  The  employment  tax  credit  Is  tied  to 
a  primary  factor  of  production  (labor),  pro- 
vidf»  a  direct  Inducement  to  Increase  the 
productive  employment  of  labor  and  thus 
Increase  the  aggregate  supply  of  goods  and 
services  and,  sulasequently.  by  Increasing 
total  wage  Luoome,  stunulates  demand.  The 
investment  tax  credit  Is  tied  to  a  produced 
factor  of  production  (capital),  provides  a  di- 
rect inducement  to  order  new  capital  stock 
and  thus  Increase  aggregate  demand,  and 
subsequently  stimulates  increased  produc- 
tion of  capital  goods  and  the  eaiploynienl  of 
liiljur. 

riie  alternative  channels  of  supply- 
demand  7ersus  demand-supply,  tlirough 
v^liu'h  the  two  instruments  are  routed,  are 
of  crucial  importance  for  designing  stabiliza- 
tidii  policies  under  the  current  clrcum- 
.siancea  of  high  unemployment  and  strong 
iiiilatlonary  pressures  (price  rises  are  being 
cotiflued  by  the  freeze  but  inflationary  pres- 
sures persist).  The  conventional  monetary 
and  hscal  Instruments.  Including  the  inveet- 
menl    tax   credit,    operate    ihruugh    the   de- 


mand-supply channel  and  are  currently 
Uiou^t  to  face  an  unfavorable  trade-olX 
between  attainable  unemployment  and  Ln- 
flaUon.*  By  supplementing  the  couventlOD*! 
Isstrumenta  by  othttrs,  such  as  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit,  which  operate  through  the 
supply-demand  channel,  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
parent unemployment-Inflation  trade-off 
might  be  substantially  Improved.'  A  crucial 
effect  exp>ected  from  the  employment  tax 
credit  is  an  expansion  of  the  aggregate  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services  relatively  faster 
than  aggregate  demand,  thus  shifting  the 
iinemploymeut-lrxflatlon  trade-off. 

Whether  the  employment  tax  credit  will 
actually  work  Is.  of  course,  an  empirical  mat- 
ter that  can  be  verified  only  if  implemented. 
Reasoned  estimates  of  the  effects  can.  how- 
ever, be  derived  from  simulation  experiments 
with  econometric  models.  The  numerical  re- 


'  See  John  E  Moes  Local  Subsidies  /(;>■  In- 
dtiilry.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
X'M'l.  and  Harry  Richiirdsoii,  Regional  Eco- 
ruxnus,  Praeger,  1969,  for  dist  iissions  t)f  local 
lucenllves   to   Industry 

tsee  Bobert  E.  Hall  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenson, 
■  Titx  Policy  and  Investment  Behavior."  Amer- 
i<  an  Economic  Review.  June  1967.  and  sub- 
sequent related  commuulcailons  by  Robert 
M  Coen.  Robert  Eisner,  and  Robert  E  Hall 
and  Dale  W  Jorgenson.  AmeTican  Economic 
Rfiietc.  June  1969.  for  detailed  examination 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 


"It  Is  widely  believed  that  low  unemploy- 
ment and  stable  prices  are  competing  objec- 
tives and  that  the  unemployment-lntl-i(  lun 
trade-o(T  is  sucli  that  high  inflation  muc't  be 
accepted  to  maintain  relatively  full  employ- 
ment or,  high  unemployment  must  be  ac- 
lepletl  to  nuiliitaln  stable  prices  This  topic 
ha.s  received  considerable  recent  discussion. 
Soe  for  example:  Econoynic  Report  of  the 
Pr,-\id,-nt  1971  Covernment  Printing  OfUce: 
Mil'on  Friedman.  "Tlie  Role  of  Mi'iieiarv 
I'tJllcy."  American  Economic  Hrticu-.  Marcli 
1968,  Arthur  M.  Okun.  The  Politf-  ~C}n- 
omy    o/    Prospe}  ily,    Norton.    lyG'J.  .;   1,. 

Perry.  ■Clinnglng  Lot>or  Market.-  and  IiiHa- 
tion."  Brookmgt  Papera  on  Economic  Actirxty 
::  1970,  Roljert  J  C5ordon,  ■InflRtlon  In  Re- 
reiislon  and  Recovery,"  Brookmg.i  Papeis  on 
Economic  Activity  1.  1971. 

.\  reminder  of  this  possibility  was  given 
by  Professor  Stefan  Robock  in  the  Wall 
Street   Journal.   May    18.    1970: 

.  .  .  strategy  should  slilft  to  one  uf  in- 
creasing supply  rather  than  reducing  de- 
mand Inflation  Is  most  frequently  described 
as  an  excess  of  demand  over  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services  But  It  Is  equally  valid  to 
consider  Inflation  as  a  shortage  of  stipply  In 
relation  to  demand.  In  other  words.  Infla- 
tionary pres.sures  can  be  reduced  by  expand- 
ing supply  faster  than  demand. 


suits  of  two  such  experiments,  using  ths 
California  Economic  Forecasting  Project  na- 
tional econometric  modal,  are  reported  here  ' 
The  two  cases  reported  are: 

Case  I— President's  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram: 

The  principal  assumptions  of  this  simula- 
tion are:  the  President's  program  of  August 
14  Is  enacted,  wage-price  control  will  be  Im- 
plemented after  the  freeze  to  restrict  Infla- 
tion to  three  ptercent  annual  rate,  the  Im- 
port surcharge  Is  converted  to  a  Ave  percent 
revaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  monetary  ex- 
pansion Is  gradually  slowed  to  seven  i>ercent 
annual  rate. 

Case  II — President's  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram Plus  Employment  Tax  Credit. 

The  principal  assumptions  of  this  simula- 
tion are  identical  with  those  of  Case  I  plus  a 
modest  application  of  the  eofiployment  tax 
credit.  The  credit  rates  and  dollar  amounts 
of  the  credits  for  this  simulation  are: 


Quarlert 


1971 
IV 


1972 


II        III 


IV 


(percent)  76  0    23  8     ?"  0     16  6     I?  ?      8,  ?        5  0 

Credit  (billKHn)    $2.  1     KO    (S.  S    {6.6    V>  2    U  7      Ki 


The  credit  rates  .shown  here  have  been 
calculated  as  an  Increasing  function  of  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  preceding  quarter. 
This  formulation  permits  the  credit  rate 
which  will  apply  for  any  specific  period  to  be 
calculated  and  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period.  These  credit  rales  represent 
the  percent  of  wages  paid  to  net  new  em- 
ployees (at  wage  rate  prevailing  when  hired) 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  BImployers  must 
maintain  or  Increase  the  level  of  their  em- 
ployment for  a  one  year  period  lu  order  to 
receive  the  full  credit  Numerous  other  for- 
mulas, giving  various  degrees  of  employment 
Incentive,  are  possible. 

The  simulation  results  of  Cases  I  and  II 
for  selected  variables  are  summarised  in  the 
following  tables: 


"  A   technical   description  of  the  CEFP  na- 
tional econometric  model  is  In  preparation 


Totj'  civii-ap  en'pioymfit  (mlLous  of  ,1olljr5  sessonjllr  »d|ysl«4) 

Cne  I 

Cn*  II  , 

Unemploymenl  rilr  (peictiil,  scjuiiilly  Idiustxl)  [ 

Cat  I 

Cavil 
CSP(lMllioai  at  dollji^   Mtwnally  jiliuslxl  annual  rate) 

Cai«  I 

Ca»ll 
Real  G1P  (billiuns  of  duHais,  seaMiiially  adiusteJ  jmruji  rate) 

Cnt  I  ,; 

Case  II  .[ 


78  9 
78  9 


1  ose  1 
I  ox  i 


74?.  3 
742.3 


79  3 
79.9 


to 

S.9 


1  079 
I  08b 


7S4.7 
7S9. 1 


106  I 

,  117.7 


7(8,1 
776.7 


80 
81 

5 
5. 

131 
.147 

780. 
792. 


1973 

•II 

IV 

« 

II 

81   ? 
8?  9 

8?  0 
83.9 

84 

s 

9 

83  7 
8!)  9 

5  b 
4  9 

5  3 

1  6 

4 

1 
4 

5  0 
4,2 

ISb  8 
176  7 

1    ISC  6 
1,204  3 

1   ?05 

i,:30 

5 
9 

1  230  5 

1  <:b6  4 

792.3 
807  S 

Kl   1 

8:i  1 

SI'S 
83) 

9 

8 

827,6 
845  7 

The  simulation  results  for  Case  I.  the 
President's  program,  represent  a  moderately 
optimistic  view  Some  forecasters  are  sug- 
gesting greater  optimism  based  largely  on 
greater  consumer  and  Investor  enthuslaam 
than  Is  suggested  here.  Regardless  which  view 
of  the  President's  program  is  us«d,  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  supplements  that  pro- 
gram and  ttte  relstlvs  improvement  repre- 
sented by  Case  II  is  of  th«  greatest  Impor- 
tance for  estimating  tlie  Impact  of  the  em- 
ployment tax  crwllt. 

The  Case  II  restilts  show  an  lmm«dlat«  re- 
sponse to  tb«  fotirtb  quATtcr  1971  Introduc- 
tion of  tb«  MnploTSMat  t*x  credit.  Brnplor- 
naeat.  output.  Inrsntories,  wages,  and  profits 
all  show  substantial  gains.  With  the  pace  of 
activity  Increased,  the  federal  deficit  is  grad- 


ually decreased  suggesting  that  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit  more  than  pays  Its  way 

The  employment  tax  credit  rates  used  for 
the  Case  n  simulation  may  actually  be  higher 
than  required  to  Induce  these  levels  of  hir- 
ing. The  models  response  to  the  credit  was 
intentionally  dampened  to  minimize  the  pos- 
slbllilles  of  overstatement  In  favor  of  the 
tax  Instrument.  Even  If  the  Initial  rate  Is 
higher  than  necessary,  the  automatic  stabili- 
zation feature  of  the  proposal  would  make 
the  system  self  correcting  during  subsequent 
periods  and  there  would  be  lltUs  If  any  fed- 
eral revenue  loss  due  to  the  Initial  high  rat*. 

The  assumption  of  wag«-prlo«  control  baa 
been  mtilntalaed  for  both  simulations.  AU 
indications  to  date  are  that  phass  II  of  ths 
President  s  program  will  Include  some  form 


of  wage-price  controls  so  this  assumption  Is 
probably  realistic.  However.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  question  whether  controls  are  actually 
necessary  to  contain  Inflation,  The  reason- 
ing developed  above  suggests  that  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  could  be  an  Inflation 
dampening  force.  To  Investigate  this,  simu- 
lations of  Cases  I  and  II  with  price  controls 
removed  mid-year  1972  have  been  run  For 
Case  I  (the  President's  program)  the  simula- 
tion suggested  that  the  economy  tends  to- 
ward a  stable  situation  characterized  by  a  S 
percent  unemployment  rate  and  a  33  per- 
cent annual  Inflation  rate,  In  terms  of  the 
constimer  price  Index.  For  Case  II  (Case  I 
plus  employment  tax  credit)  the  economy 
tends  toward  a  stable  situation  charactertmed 
by  a  4  2  percent  unemployment  rate  and  a 
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3.7  percent  annual  Inflation  rate.  Case  II  has 
a  substantially  lower  unemployment  rate  but 
a  higher  Inflation  rate,  but  this  combination 
seems  to  represent  a  favorable  shift  in  the 
unemployment-Inflation    trade-off," 

TYie  tentative  nature  of  the  estimates  given 
In  this  pap>er  should  be  recognized  and  their 
use  m  contemplating  policy  implications 
should  he  tempered  with  caution.  They  are 
estimates  obtained  through  experiments  with 
a  speclflc  econometric  model  and  our  Judg- 
ments, Our  work  is  continuing  and  we  hope 
that  the  Issuing  of  these  estimates,  while  the 
nation  Is  searching  for  effective  new  economic 
programs,  will  prompt  other  investigators  to 
conduct  Independent  experiments  with  the 
emploj-ment  tax  credit  to  evaluate  Its  prob- 
able Impact. 


UNFAIR  REPORTS  FROM  CREDIT 
BUREAUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent television  program  entitled  'The 
Bold  Ones"  depicted  what  can  happen 
when  a  person  looking  for  a  job  becomes 
the  victim  of  an  unfair  report  from  a 
credit  bureau.  The  program  was  most 
Interesting  to  me  because  in  many  ways 
It  closely  paralleled  a  true  case  related  to 
my  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions in  May  1969.  by  Prof.  Alan  F. 
Westin,  director  of  the  center,  in  Ameri- 
can liberties.  Columbia  University.  Pro- 
fessor Westin  protected  the  real  man  by 
giving  him  a  pseudonym,  "Charlie 
Green." 

In  real  life.  "Charlie  Green"  was  the 
victim  of  a  report  that — like  Kevin  Ire- 
land in  "The  Bold  Ones"  script — said  he 
had  had  trouble  with  neighbors.  As  in 
the  script,  "Charlie  Green"  was  the  vic- 
tim of  hearsay  and  imchecked  reports. 
It  was  not  "Charlie  Green's"  fault  that 
erroneotis  information  got  into  his  char- 
acter credit  report.  Nevertheless,  that 
ei.oneous  information  cost  him  money 
in  lost  Income  and  in  attorney's  fees. 

"Charlie  Green"  has  been  living  with 
his  problem  for  nearly  10  years.  Like 
Kevin  Ireland,  he  went  to  court.  But 
"Charlie  Green's"  case  is  still  pending. 
'We  checked  with  him  the  other  day.  He 
does  not  know  when  his  case  will  come 
to  trial. 

Portimately,  Mr.  President,  "Charlie 
Green"  kept  his  family  Intact  and  has 
kept  his  sanity.  Still,  his  real-life  case 
Is  as  interesting  and  as  disturbing  as  the 
fictional  life  of  Kevin  Ireland.  "Charlie 
Green's  "  experience  was  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  which  should  help  prevent  other 
similar  injustices. 

Although  magazines  and  newspapers 
across  the  country  help>ed  publicize  the 
passage  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act — and  many  of  lho.se  articles  were  re- 
printed in  the  Record — "The  Bold  Ones" 


Estimated  unemployment-Inflation  trade 
off  curves  for  the  US  economy  have  been 
constructed  by  Robert  J  Gordon,  "Inflation  In 
Recession  and  Recovery,"  Brookings  Papers 
on  Economic  Activity  1,  1871.  Ths  unem- 
ployment-Inflation combination  of  8  i>ercent, 
3,3  percent,  respectively,  of  the  President's 
program  Is  compatible  with  these  trade-off 
curves.  The  combination  4  2  percent.  3  7 
percent  of  the  Presidents  program  supple- 
mented by  the  employment  tax  credit  falls 
below  Gordon's  trade-ofi  curves 


did  what  only  a  TV  drama  can  do :  bring 
home  the  lesson  in  an  empathic  fashion. 

I  congratulate  Universal-Public  Arts 
Productions.  Producer  Steve  Heilpem, 
writer  Jack  B.  Sowsirds,  Roy  Huggins 
I  for  his  story  idea> .  NBC.  and  the  spon- 
sors of  "The  Bold  Ones"  for  giving  the 
viewing  public  a  chance  to  see  the  human 
side  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  script  of  "The  Bold  Ones  "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Bold  Ones — The   Lawyers:    The   Inva- 
sion or  Kevin  Ireland 

Tight  shot — typewriter — night. 

It  Is  a  late-model  electric  machine.  There 
Is  utter  silence.  Hold  for  a  few  beats,  then — 
swiftly  into  frame  comes  a  large  heavy  metal 
lamp  base  (the  lamp  Is  not  lit),  and,  with 
a  thunderous  crash,  It  practically  decimates 
the  typewriter.  Camera  pulls  back  to  reveal: 

Int.  office — night — on  Kevin  Ireland,  the 
man  holding  the  lamp.  In  his  late  thirties  or 
early  forties.  Normally  well-behaved,  he  has 
been  pushed  to  the  wall  by  forces  he  cannot 
understand  or  control.  While  his  present  ac- 
tions may  be  considered  Irrational,  his  eyes 
are  nof  the  eyes  of  a  madman.  He  is  angry, 
though,  very  angry,  but  this  anger  has  not 
been  spent  on  the  destruction  of  the  type- 
writer, for,  as  he  grips  the  leunp  tightly,  he 
looks  around  the  room  as  If  to  spot  a  next 
"victim." 

The  office — Kevin's  point  of  view.  As  the 
camera  pans  we  gel  our  first  good  glimpse  at 
the  empty  general  office  of  a  large  company. 
It  Is  dark  and  empty,  the  only  light  coming 
from  the  street  lights  outside.  We  see  rows 
of  empty  desks,  the  cold,  lmp)er8onal  type 
that,  during  daylight  hours,  are  peopled  by 
secretaries  and  bookkeepers,  as  Indicated  by 
the  typewriters,  letter  boxes,  adding  ma- 
chines, etc..  resting  on  them. 

Close  angle — Kevin.  The  expression  of 
anger  has  not  faded  from  his  face.  As  he 
goes  into  action,  we  utilize  a  series  of  Jump 
cuts  to  show: 

a.  Kevin  breaking  a  chair  over  a  desk. 

b.  An  adding  machine  being  smashed 
against  the  hard  floor. 

c.  Kevin  emptying  file  drawers,  scattering 
their  contents, 

d  Kevin  taking  the  lamp  and  smashing 
the  glass-encased  display  box  encompassing 
the  logo  of  the  company,  which  bears  the 
legend:  "Oorporate  Research  Associates,  We 
care," 

e.  The  computer,  staring  back  In  Its  Im- 
personal glory  Camera  pulls  back  to  reveal 
Kevin  standing  only  five  or  six  feel  away 
from  It.  unlit  lamp  base  In  hand. 

Med.  shot—  Kevin,  as  he  looks  at  the  com- 
puter, then  down  at  his  weapon  His  decision 
is  short  in  coming:  he  raises  the  lamp  base 
with  both  hands  and  brings  it  savagely  onto 
the  glassed  front  of  the  computer. 

The  computer,  as  Kevin  completes  his 
downswing,  smashing  Its  "face  "  beyond 
recognition. 

On  Kevin  As  he  prepares  for  a  second  go 
at  the  computer,  he  reacts  to  the  shrill  sound 
of  an  alarm. 

Insert — Alarm  light.  Its  face  covered  with 
several  numbers  One  of  the  numbers  is 
blinking  frantically. 

On  Kevin,  motionless,  unsure  of  what  to 
do  next.  A  beat,  then  the  sounds  of:  foot- 
steps, a  door  opening,  the  flip  of  a  light 
switch. 

Guard's  voice  Put  It  down! 

Angle — at  the  door.  Two  uniformed  secu- 
rity officers  are  standing  Just  inside  the  door, 
and  are   training   their  revolvsrs   on   Kevin 

On    Kevin     Keeps    Icxiking   strulght    ahead. 


the  look  of  anger  now  gone  from  his  face.  He 
opens  his  hand  and  lets  the  lamp  fall  to  the 
floor, 

Int,  courtroom — DAY — close  on  Brian  Dar- 
rell  cross-examining  a  witness, 

Brian,  Mr,  Gale,  you're  in  charge  of  the 
Southern  California  office  of  Corporate  Re- 
search Associates.  Is  that  correct? 

On  Mr.  Gale  the  witness  being  cross-ex- 
amined. In  his  mld-fortles.  he  Is  reasonable, 
capable.  Intelligent,  and  might  be  type-cast 
as  the  President  of  Princeton,  or  as  an  editor 
of  Newsweek, 

Gale,  Yes.  it  Is, 

Brian,  Is  your  firm  nationwide? 

Gale,  Yes— we  have  thirty -five  offices 
throughout  the  country. 

Full  shot — Courtroom.  Carefully  listening 
to  the  testimony  are  Walt  and  Kevin,  seated 
at  the  defense  table  Just  a  few  feet  away  sit 
Deputy  District  Attorney  JelT  Skinner,  and  a 
colleague,  and.  beyond  them,  the  twelve 
members  of  the  Jury. 

Brian.  You  stated  that  the  Information  m 
your  company's  report  on  Kevin  Ireland 
was  completely  accurate. 

Gale.  Yes,  I  did, 

Brian.  Would  It  surprise  you.  then,  to 
learn  that  while  your  report  stated  Mr,  Ire- 
land has  two  children,  he  In  fact  has  only 
one?  Or.  that  while  your  report  said  he 
graduated  from  the  UCLA,  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  he  did  m  fact  graduate 
from    the    Engineering    School    of    U.SC? 

Gale,  I  meant  to  say  the  Significant  facts 
were  accurate.  These  things  you  Just  men- 
tioned. In  my  opinion,  have  no  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Brian,  But  they  are  errors,  errors  which 
tend  to  question  the  accuracy  of  your  In- 
vestigators and  their  reports. 

Gale.  We  have  honest,  reliable  Investiga- 
tors. They've  been  carefully  trained  never 
to  put  anything  on  a  report  other  than  the 
precise,  unadorned  information  they've 
gathered. 

Brian.  In  other  words,  because  you  know 
an  Investigator  Is  honest  and  reliable,  you're 
satisfied  that  he  has  plckec  up  accurate, 
•significant'  Information,  and  you  then  send 
It  out. 

Gale  Yes.  thats  correct. 

Brian.  What  If  you  receive  a  nepafiif 
report  on  someone?  A  report  of  great  s\gnifi- 
cance?  A  report  that  could  damage,  or  de- 
stroy, a  man  s  career?  I  assume  reports  of 
this  kind  (the  significant  kind)  are  double- 
cliecked — are  they  not? 

Gale.  We  don't  deal  In  terms  like  'nega- 
tive' or  "positive'.  We  don"t  interpret  Infor- 
mation—we  Just  gather  it.  Our  clients  in- 
terpret It, 

Brian  All  right.  Lets  say  you  get  a  re- 
port on  me— a  significant"  report  that  says 
every  night  at  midmght  I  run  up  and  down 
my  street — without  any  clothes  on — and 
scream  my  head  off.  Now  would  you  call  that 
a  negative  report "' 

Gale  I  think  our  clients  would  call  it  a 
negative  report 

Brian    And  you  wouldn't  double-check  It? 

Gale,  I'm  not  sure  what  you  mean  by 
"doubie-check"  We  make  every  effort  to  make 
our  reports  accurate,  whether  they're  fav  - 
orable  or  unfavorable, 

Brian  You're  not  answering  my  question! 
Your  investigators  get  Information  from 
sources    Are  these  sources  then  checked  on? 

Gale    Well,  no,  that  wouldn't  be  possible. 

Brian    Not  possible?  Why  not? 

Gale  We're  a  business  We  provide  a  serv- 
ice, and  Industry  is  willing  to  pay  only  so 
much  for  this  service  We  give  them  the  best 
service  we  can  for  the  money  were  paid. 
.Apparently  Industry  Is  pleased  with  us — they 
keep  coming  back.  The  men  they  hire  on  the 
basis  of  our  reports  generally  prove  to  be 
good  executives. 

Brian.  How  about  the  good  executives  not 
hired  because  you  file  negative  information 
on  them  '     some  ol  which  may  be  Inaccurate. 
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Gau.  I  challenge  the  term;  '•inaccurat*". 
As  far  as  I  know,  our  Investigators 

Brian  (Interrupting)  .  Yes.  I  know — theyYe 
honest  and  reliable.  But  the  sources — the 
people  your  Inveatlgators  talk  to?  How  do 
yon  know  they  are  honest  and  reliable? 

CALf .  We  assume  they  are. 

Brian.  You  assume?  How  can  you  assume 
a  person  doesn't  have  an  ulterior  motive? 

Gale.  Well,  ah — If  that  comes  through — — 
If  It's  obvious — we  don't  Include  It  In  tfce 
report. 

Brian  But  what  If  it  Isn't  obvious?  You 
.-)till  report  the  Information,  correct? 

Skinner  Is  on  hla  feet. 

Skinmck.  Objection.  Your  Honor.  That's 
argumentative  questioning. 

Juocr.  Objection  sustained. 

Bkian.  I'll  rephrase  my  question.  Yocr 
Honor.  Your  Investigators  gather  Information 
from  other  people.  Do  you  ever  check  on 
them—  the  other  people? 

Gale.  No,  we  do  not. 

Bkian.  I  see.  How  many  reports  per  da.v 
does  the  average  Investigator  make? 

Gale.  It  depends.  I'd  say  the  average  Is  l«n 
to  fifteen  reports  a  day 

Brian  (astounded).  Ten  to  fifteen  a  day'' 
A  man  can  actually  investigate  that  many 
people  In  one  day?  I  find  that  astonishing. 

Galz.  Agmln,  it's  a  matter  of  economics.  I'd 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  charge  prices 
that  would  allow  us  to  hire  more  men.  b«t 
our  clients  will  pay  only  bo  much  So.  we  do 
the  best  we  can,  and,  I  might  add,  we  du 
one  helluva  good  Job. 

BaiAN.  I'm  sure  you  do.  and  to  do  a  "helluva 
gf>od  Job"  you  must  have  hlghly-quallflad 
investigators. 

Gale.  Yes.  we  certainly  do. 

Brian  How  highly  quallQed''  Do  all  your 
n\en  have  degrees  in  psychology,  sociology,  or 
other  related  social  sciences? 

Gals.  No.  but 

Bkian  (Interrupting)  Do  all  your  men  even 
have  college  degrees' 

G.ALr  Over  half  have  attended  college, 
and — — 

Bkian  i  Interrupting)  You're  not  answer- 
ing my  question'  Hov  many  of  your  in- 
rrstigators  hare  colcge  drgn-cn''-  in  any  ,^i(>- 
jecty 

Gale  doesn't  answer 

Brian      How    about    twenty    percent' 

Gale    Yes,   that's   about    right 

BaiAN  Thank  you  Now.  you've  stated  that 
yoKir  average  Investgator  mutkes  ten  to  flfteesi 
reports  a  day  How  about  the  'good  dtggrr.^7' 
Are  they  faster,  or  slower,  than  average'' 

Gale    Good  diggers? 

Brian.  You  surely  know  what  good  digger$' 
are  Ralph  Nader  knows  In  a  recent  magazine 
article  he  wrote  that  'good  diggers'  are  In- 
vestigators who  meet  the  minlmimi  quota 
for  negative  reports  Mr  Nader  claims  that 
Investigators  In  your  business  are  required 
to  turn  in  negative  reports  on  eight  to  ten 
percent  of  your  ciuses  Oo  you  have  such  a 
quota  system'' 

On  the  reference  to  Ralph  Nader  Skinner 
has  moved   to  the  edge  of  his  seat 

CiM.r  We  have  no  quota  .system 

Brian  But  It  do^.t  turn  out  that  you  f\\c 
negative  reports  on  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of 
your  ca.se-s 

Gale    Uh  yes    TlKtse  are   the  approx- 

imate figures 

Brian     But    you   have    no   quota  system 

Oale   No.  we  do  not 

Brian  I  have  no  further  questions.  Your 
Honor 

Brian  returns  to  his  seat 

Ji DOE.  Ajiy  re-dlrect.  Mr   .skinner? 

Skinnek.  No.  Your  Honor. 

JLDCE   I  to  Gale/.  Witness  may  step  down 

Gale  does  so. 

Ji'ocE  (to  Skinner).  Your  next  wlineBs. 
Mr    Bklnner. 

Skimmcs.  We  have  no  further  wUue«s«K. 
Your  Honor.  The  People  rest  their  ca«e. 


JuDCE.  Very  well.  (Looks  at  the  defense 
table.)    Is   the  defense   ready? 

Walt.  We  are.  Your  Honor. 

Judge.  You  may  proceed. 

Walt.  We  are  only  going  to  call  one  wit- 
ness. Your  Honor  .  .  .  The  defendant,  Kevin 
Ireland. 

Angle  on  Kevin  as  he  hesitates,  then  rises. 
The  camera  pans  with  him  as  he  approaches 
the  witness  stand  with: 

Clxsk.   Raise  your  hand 

Kevin  does  so. 

Ci.ERK.  You  do  solemnly  afTlrm  that  the 
testimony  you  may  now  give  In  the  cau.se 
pending  before  the  Court  shall  be  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
this  you  do  under  the  pains  and  penalty  of 
perjury? 

Kevin.  I  do. 

Clerk  Please  be  seated.  Kevin  sits  and 
Walt  approaches  hlni. 

New  angle — day -on  Walt  and  Kevin. 

Walt.  Mr.  Ireland,  did  you  make  forceful 
entry  Into  the  offices  of  Corporate  Research 
Associates  on  the  night  of  June  tweuly-flrst? 

Kevin.  I  did. 

Walt.  And  did  you  do  any  daniage  to  the 
property  while  you  were  there? 

Kevin.  Yes.  sir  ...  A  great  deal  of  damage. 

Walt.  Now,  would  you  tell  the  Court  why 
yuu  did  these  things, 

Kevin.  Becau;se  Corporate  Research  Asso- 
ciates had  libeled  me,  slandered  me,  defamed 
my  reputation — 

Skinner  is  on  his  feet  objecting  with  the 
word  "libeled.  "  the  Ji^ge  la  pounding  his 
gavel  on  slandered.  "  lit  Kevin  goes  angrily 
throuRh  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Skinnek.  Object!  .1  object.  Your  Honor' 

Judge  (glaring  at  Wait).  Mr.  Nichols  .  .  .! 

Walt.  May  we  approach  the  bench.  Your 
Honor? 

Judge.  Plea.se  do. 

Nichols  and  Skinner  move  to  the  bench 
and  talk  to  the  Judge  in  semi-whispers.  The 
Court  Reporter  removes  his  machine  from  Its 
tripod,  moves  to  the  end  of  the  Judge's  bench 
where  the  attorneys  have  congregated,  and 
places  it  on  the  bench.  He  bears  and  records 
the  following: 

Skinnek.  Corporate  Research  Associates  Is 
not  on  trial  here.  Yotir  Honor.  What  they 
did.  or  did  not  do.  Is  not  an  Issue. 

Judge.  Mr.  Nichols  ...  on  what  path  do 
you  intend  to  take  u:s  with  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning? 

Walt  Yuur  Honor,  there  are  mitigating 
circumstances  in  this  case.  The  defendant 
has  been  deprived  of  earnlrig  a  livelihood  for 
two  and  one-half  years.  His  reputation,  his 
career  have  been  all  but  dlftroyed.  His  mar- 
riage ha.»  been  dl.stroyed  All  of  these  things. 
Your  Honor,  are  a  direct  result  of  capricious 
and  IrreKjwnslble  actions  by  Corporate  Re- 
search Associates,  as  we  Intend  to  prove. 

Skinner.  Your  Honor,  what  Mr  Nichols 
says  Is  totally  Irrelevant  to  the  case.  The  de- 
fendant stands  accused  of  a  serious  crime — 
he  allegedly  destroyed  over  fifty  thou.sand 
dollars'  worth  of  private  property!  Now 
that's 

Walt  (Interrupting).  Your  Honor.  If. 
through  the  patience  of  the  Court,  we  are 
allowed  to  pursue  this  line  of  questioning, 
the  defense  will  show  Its  relevancy  to  the 
charge. 

nie  Judge  cou.'-ldprs  It  for  a  long  moment, 
then  nod.s. 

Judge  (to  the  Court  Reporter)  Strike  the 
witness's  last  answer  from  the  record,  (to  the 
Jury)  The  Jury  will  disregard  It.  (to  Walt, 
for  Kevin  to  hear)  I  will  allow  you  to  pursue 
this  line  of  questioning — for  the  moment. 
But  caution  the  witne.ss  to  confine  himself 
to  facts,  and  to  make  no  further  Indictments 
from  the  witness  stand 

Walt  I'm  sure  my  client  understands. 
Your  Honor 

Walt.  Hklnner  and  the  Court  Reporter  re- 
turn to  their  rehi>ecllve  seats. 


JiroGB  (to  the  Court  Reporter).  Read  the 
last  question. 

Rkpoktek.  Now.  would  you  tell  the  Court 
why  you  did  these  things.' 

Close  on  Kevin  Ireland.  He  starts  to  speak 
then  stops.  The  pain,  anger,  frustration,  and 
hurt  of  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  run 
through  his  mind.  He  feels  every  moment  of 
It  .  ,  .  and  he  is  on  the  verge  of  tears.  Tlie 
moment  of  silence  stretches  out,  longer  and 
longer,  as  Kevin  searches  for  the  thread  of 
what  he  wants  to  say. 

Wider  angle — Including  the  Judge.  After  a 
beat  he  turns  to  look  at  Kevin,  and  sees  his 
look. 

Judge.  Do  you  understand  the  question,  Mr. 
Ireland. 

KtviN  (lost")  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin    .  . 

Judge    (gently).   Begin  wherever   you   like. 

Angle-Kevin  finding  the  thread     .  . 

Kevin.  I'm  what  they  call  an  International 
merchandising  and  marketing  expert  .1 
worked  twelve  years  for  The  Crawford  Com- 
pany until,  like  so  many  companies  today,  it 
was  absorbed  by  a  conglomerate — Tran.*;- 
Coastal  Industries.  Trans-Coastal  brought  In 
Its  own  people  to  take  over,  and  most  of  the 
executive  personnel  at  Crawford  were  let  go 
.  .  .  For  some  of  the  men  It  was  a  trying  time, 
but  I  looked  on  It  as  an   opportunity.   .   .   . 

Int.  CommlJisary— Day  — Angle  on  Kevin 
Ireland  It  Is  a  modem  Commissary,  like  you 
might  find  at  NCR  (or  Universal  Studios). 
Kevin  enters  ...  a  little  younger.  There  l.s  a 
spring  In  his  step,  confidence  In  hta  manner 
He  Is  a  man  who's  good  at  his  Job  and  knows 
It.  He  croeses  to  the  counter,  sits  do%n,  and 
smiles  at  the  waitress. 

Kevin  Just  colTee.  .    . 

She  takes  a  pot  from  under  the  counU:r  ai.d 
pours  the  coffee. 

PiicD's  Voice   What  are  you  so  happy  ahouf 

Camera  adjusts  to  show  l»red  Carter  sil- 
ting at  another  part  of  the  counter  Kevin 
picks  up  hlB  coffee  and  mo\es  over  to  sit 
beside  PYed.  (At  the  moment  Pred  Is  In  the 
throes  of  his  own  personal  trauma.  He  Is  a 
man  in  his  early  forties  who  has  Just  lost  ills 
Job  ) 

Kevin  (In  an.swer  to  the  question)  The 
future,  Pred. 

Fred   Oh  yeah.  I  used  to  have  one  of  th  '«e 
I  seem  to  have  lost  It  somewhere  aroiii.cl 
forty 

Kevin.  What's  wrong'' 

Pred.  I'm  forty-two  years  old  .  .  and  out  of 
a  Job.  And  in  this  day  and  age,  thai  s  Just 
about  the  end  of  the  line. 

Kevin    Don't  think  of  It   that  way    Think 
of  It  as  another  chance  ,  .  .  fresh  horizons 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Pred   New  worlds  are  for  young  people. 

Kevin.  (half-Joklng)  Yeah?  Well,  Colum- 
bus was  forty-six  when  he  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  .  .  .  Giovanni  Verrazano  was  forty- 
five  wheu  he  charted  the  unknown  coast  of 
North  America.  .  .  . 

Pred  And  they  probably  did  It  becau.'se  they 
were  ux>  old  for  any  of  the  Jobs  back  In  the 
old  country 

Kevin  (smiles)  At  least  you  still  have 
your  sense  of  humor,  i  Kevin's  smile  fades) 
Look,  don't  worry  about  It — You're  good  at 
what  you  do   You'll  get  .something 

Pked  Yeah  ...  I  suppose  .so 

Kevin  Let's  keep  In  tourh  .  .  .  maybe  we 
can  help  each  other   Deal' 

Pred.  (smiles)  Deal 

They  shake  hands,  and  Kevin  starts  nut 

Int.  courtroom— Day— Angle  on  Walter 
Nichols. 

He  approaches  the  witness  stand. 

Walt.  Now  .  .  .  After  leaving  The  Crawford 
Company  .  .  .  about  how  long  was  It  before 
you  apTjlled  for  another  position? 

Angle — Walt  and  Kevin. 

Kevin.  Almost  Immediately. 

Walt  Were  you  hired? 

KtviN   No  I  wasn't 
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Walt.  And  i»ow  many  other  applications 
did  you  make? 

Kevin.  I  made  seven. 

Walt.  Tou  sent  letters  of  recommendation 
from  your  former  company  each  time? 

KicviN.  Yee,  I  did. 

Walt.  Were  you  accepted  for  employmient 
by  any  of  these  companies  you  applied  to? 

Kevin.  No,  I  never  got  as  far  as  an  Inter- 
view. Each  company  sent  me  a  form  letter 
thanking  me  for  my  application,  and  telling 
me   the   pvosltlon  had  already  been  filled. 

Walt  And  you  suspected  .  .  .  nothing? 

Krv'iN.  No.  I  knew  about  these  companies 
that  Investigate  prospective  employees,  but 
I  iTAd  nothing  to  hide,  nothing  to  worry 
about.  So,  for  a  few  months  I  was  kind  of 
enjoying  the  vacation. 

Ext.  a  house — day— full  shot. 

It  is  a  large  home,  well  landscaped.  In  the 
hundred  thousand  dollar  bracket.  A  Merce- 
des-Benz 290  SL  pulls  Into  the  driveway, 
and  Kevin  gets  out  and  goes  Into  the  house. 

Int.   the  house — day — angle  on  Kevin. 

He  enters  through  the  front  door,  and 
stops. 

Kevin.  Hey,  Maggie   .   .   .  Where  are  you' 

Maggie's  Voice  In  the  bedroom  .  .  .  Kevin 
goes  out  toward  the  bedroom. 

Int.  bedrtx>m — day — angle  on  Margaret 
Ireland. 

She  Is  an  attractive  woman  In  that  middle- 
thirties  area  where  It  Is  hard  to  determine 
a  woman's  true  age  becaitse  of  the  trouble 
she  goes  to  In  hiding  It.  She  Is  brushing  her 
hair.  Kevin  enters  and  gives  her  a  mild  leer, 

Kevin.  Oh,  you  were  expecting  me. 

Maggie.  No.  I  Just  finished  washing  my 
hair. 

Kevin,  (sits  beside  her)  Good.  Now  make 
It  all  nice  and  neat  ...  (he  gives  her  a  soft, 
lingering  kiss)    ...  so  I  can  mess  It  up. 

Magoiz.  (Uklng  It)  I  told  them  we'd  be 
there  at  six  .  ,  .  What's  gotten  Into  you 
lately? 

Ketin.  I  don't  know  .  .  .  Maybe  It's  Just 
being  alone  with  you  for  the  first  time  In 
seventeen  years.  Or  having  the  time  to  enjoy 
each  other  without  Jerry  popping  In  through 
the  door  .  .  .  looking  over  my  shoulder  .  .  . 
saying.  "What  are  you  doing.  Daddy?"  "Just 
wrestling  with  your  mother,  son,  Run  along 
and  play."  Not  having  to  get  up  and  go  to 
wor*   erery  morning  .  .  . 

The  thought  reminds  him  he  is  out  of  work. 
He  frownu  briefly,  rises,  and  crosses  to  the 
bed,  taking  off  his  tie. 

Kevin.  Any  calls? 

Macoix.  (missing  a  beat  with  the  brush) 
Jerry.  He  wants  to  know  If  he  can  go  to 
Florida  over  Easter  vacation  Instead  of  com- 
ing home. 

Kevin,  (lying  down  on  the  bed)  'Why  not? 
He's  a  big  boy  now. 

Maooie.  (croasee  to  the  bed)  And  nobody 
wants  a  big  boy  locking  over  his  shoulder  on 
his  second  honeymoon  .  .  .  Right? 

Kevin.  Right.  .  , 

Maooix.  (alts)  He  needa  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Kevin.  I'll  wire  It  to  him  this  afternoon. 

He  pulls  her  down  on  the  bed  beside  Mm 
and  klaeea  her. 

Kevin.  And  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  telephone  rings  ftnd  Maggie  atarte  to 
get  'up,  but  Kevin  puUa  her  back  down  bealde 
him. 

Kevin.  Whoever  It  is  .  ,  .  they'll  call  b*ck. 

Tbe  phone  conUnuea  to  ring.  Maggie  gives 
him  a  look. 

Maooh.  Answer  It. 

Kevin  shrugs  and  pVcks  up  the  phone  from 
the  bedside  table, 

Ksvnr.  HeUo?  ...  Ob,  hello,  Fred  .  .  .  How 
are  th  lugs? 

In'b.  city  etivet  pbooe  booth — di^y — on  Fred 
Carter. 

Pan.  (dlsooDMlately)  OtmA,  tf  you  Ute 
long  rmcmttoum. 
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Intercut: 

Kevin.  Oh,  that's  too  bad.  Im  In  the  same 
boat. 

Pred.  Then  I  guess  I  dont  have  to  tell  you: 
Its  cold  out  here. 

Kevtw.  Yeah  .  .  .  but  it  shouldn't  be  long 
now — for  either  of  us.  Let's  keep  In  touch 
.  .    you,  too. 

Back  to  scene. 

Kevin  hangs  up  the  phone  thoughtfully, 
and  lies  staring  at  the  ceiling  for  a  moment, 
then  remembers  Maggie.  He  turns  and  puts 
his  arms  around  her. 

Int.  courtroom — day — Angle  on  Kevin  and 
Walt. 

Kevin.  Trans-Coastal  kept  me  on  the  pay- 
roll for  six  months,  as  a  form  of  severance 
pay.  But  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  checks 
stopped  coming  and  I  still  hadn't  found  a 
Job  I  had  a  little  money  saved,  but  there 
were  payments  on  the  house  and  the  cars 
.1  had  a  son  in  college.  I  had  to  have 
a  Job.  Any  kind  of  Job.  So  I  lowered  my 
sights  a  little  .  .  .  and  finally  got  an  inter- 
view. 

Int.  office — day — Angle  on  Mr.  Cox. 

Neither  the  office  nor  Mr.  Cox  is  particu- 
larly well-appointed  or  neat.  They  both  have 
a  slightly  rumpled  look.  Cox  is  a  man  in  his 
late  thirties  .  ,  .  flexible,  with  round  edges 
.  .  .  even  gentle  He  Is  reading  Kevin's  resume. 
Camera  pulls  bsick  to  show  Kevin  waiting 
tensely  for  Mr.  Cox  to  finish.  After  abeat.  Cox 
puts  down  the  papers,  and  pushes  his  glasses 
up  on  his  forehead.  He  looks  thoughtfully 
at  the  papers. 

Cox.  Very  Impressive.  Especially  the  recom- 
mendation from  Trans-Coastal.  .  .  . 

Kevin.  They  didn't  terminate  my  employ- 
ment because  of  my  work.  ,  .  . 

Cox.  The  letter  explains  all  that. 

Kevin.  Your  ad  stated  you  wanted  some- 
one who'd  worked  In  merchandising  .  .  .  On 
an  executive  levrl. 

Cox.  I'll  have  to  admit  you  fill  the  bill  oo 
that  count  .  .  .  But.  .  .  . 

Kevin.  But  what? 

Cox.  (checking  the  resume)  You  made 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  In  your 
last  job.  I  can't  afford  to  pay  more  tiian 
twenty. 

Kevin.  I'm  willing  to  work  for  that, 

Co«,  Why? 

Kevin  Because  I  need  the  Job. 

Cox.  With  jrour  qualifications  .  .  .  these 
letters  ,  .  .  you  should  be  able  to  get  a  Job 
almost  anywhere. 

Kevin.  You'd  think  so.  wouldn't  ytm? 

Cox.  (shaking  his  head)  Iln  sorry,  Mr. 
Ireland,  but. , , . 

Kevin,  (cutting  him  off)  Look.  Mr.  Cox. 
You  know  I  can  do  the  work  ,  .  .  That  I'm 
qualified.  ,  .  . 

Cox,  QuaJifled?  You're  more  than  quail- 
fled.  You're  orer  quaJlfled,  You  wouldn't  be 
happy  here.  I  wast  a  man  whose  loyalty  I 
can  buy  for  twenty  tbooaaiKl  doUan  a  year, 
who's  going  to  love  me  because  be  thinks 
rm  groasly  overpaying  him.  And  that's  not 
you  .  .  .  You'd  always  be  loolcln«  for  a  better 
paying  job.  and  you'd  find  tt.  And  than  Fd 
have  to  start  looking  for  sosaaone  aU  artr 
again.  I'm  sorry.  .  .  . 

Kevin  rlsee  slowly  .  .  .  <lefeated.  Be  takes 
the  papers  that  Mr,  Cox  boMa  ewt  to  him. 

Kethv.  'niank  you  tor  your  tttam. 

Int.  courtrootn — day — on  Walt  and 
Kevin. 

Walt.  After  thU  bad  been  going  oa  for 
six  maaUm  <lldnt  you  begin  to  wonder  U 
there  wm  a  reason  yvn  weren't  betng  ealled 
on  for  Interviews  by  these  oijtupsntes — the 
one*  that  would  have  baan  wUhag  to  pay 
your  normal  salary? 

Kmnm.  T«l  By  that  Usw  I  oouldn'i  vadm- 
stand  it  at  all.  The  severanoe  pay  had  ram 
out,  I  ted  Bo«hlag  leit  in  aavtnga.  and  I  was 
living  on  my  unemployment  Uxeuraaea — and 
I  waa  worried. 


Walt.  Were  you  able  to  live  on  that  slxty- 
five  dollars  a  week? 

IBELAND.  No,  sir.  My  hcmse  alone  wds  about 
six  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Tbe  bank  was 
very  cooperative,  but  they  could  only  do  so 
much,  and  no  more.  And  when  my  son  was 
ready  to  start  his  second  year  of  college  .  . 
I  put  the  house  on  the  market. 

Int.  Kevin's  house — day — angle  on  Uvlng 
room,  where  Mr.  Allen,  a  bright,  pleasant 
real  estate  salesman.  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
convocation  with  Kevin  at  a  coffee  table 
Allen's  open  briefcase  and  some  papers  are 
on  the  table. 

Allen.  We've  had  an  ofTer  of  ninety  thou- 
sand 

Kevin.  That's  ten  thousand  dollars  less 
than  I  paid! 

Allen.  You  said  you  wanted  to  sell  quick- 
ly. .  . 

KEV^N.  I  do.  But  I^•e  had  this  place  five 
years.  I  thought  property  was  supposed  to 
increase  in  value. 

Allen.  That's  true  .  .  .  and  I'm  sure  we 
can  get  you  a  much  Isetter  price  ...  if 
you're  willing  to  wait  six  months  to  a  year 

Kevin,  (hotly)  Mr.  Allen — I  can't  afford 
to  wait.  I  can't  make  the  payments. 

Allen  (at  a  loss) .  Well  .  .  .  I .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  dont 
know  what  to  tell  you. 

Kevin   paces   angrily  for  a  moment. 

Kevin.  Juet  teU  me  this  .  .  .  Suppose  I 
take  the  offer  .  .  .  How  much  cash  will  I 
oome  out  with. 

Allxn.  About  six  thousand  dollars. 

Kevin  stops  and  loo'ks  at  Allen  ...  He 
Is  stunned  by  the  figure. 

Kevin,  (shocked  disbelief)  You  must  be 
Joking.  I  put  twenty  thousand  dollars  down. 
I've  been  making  payments  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  month  for  the  past  five  years.  That's 
about  .  .  .  (figuring  quickly)  .  .  .  flfty-slx 
thousand  cash  dollars  I've  Invested  in  this 
bouse. 

Allen  heaves  a  aigh  ,  .  .  He's  probably 
been  through  this  same  scene  a  hundred 
times  in  his  comparatively  young  life.  And 
as  he  goes  through  it  with  Kevin,  he  goes 
quickly  .  .  .  like  a  man  who's  had  the  prac- 
tice. Allen  pulls  out  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
and  a  pen.  Kevin  moves  over  to  sit  beside 
him. 

Allen.  Okay  .  .  .  let's  write  that  flfty-slx 
thousand  right  here. 

He  does,  then  begins  to  write  quickly 
further  down  the  page. 

Allen.  Now,  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  eighty  thousand  ran  you  about  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  the  five  years  .  .  . 
that's  twenty-flve  thousand  In  Interest 
Property  tax,  which  was  amortlxed  in  the 
monthly  payment  ran  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  doUara  a  month  for  five  years  .  .  . 
ttuut's  another  nine  thousand  dollars. 
Twenty-flve  and  nine  Is  thirty-four  thou- 
sand dollars.  SubtEacted  froaa  your  figure 
of  flfty-slx  thouasTMl.  leaves  you  a  balance 
of  twenty-two  thotaand.  YouTe  losing  ten 
thousand  dollan  on  the  sale  of  the  house; 
so  ten  from  that  twanty-two  leaves  you  a 
balance  at  twelve  tho'uaand.  Broker's  fee  ti 
&U  per  cent  of  tha  selUng  prloe.  or  flfty-four 
nunared  dollars.  Closing  costs — another  six 
hundred  doUaza.  Subtract  that  tram  the 
twelve,  and  that  leaves  you  with  about  sU 
thousand  dollars  .  .  .  cash  In  hand, 

Kevin  sees  tt,  but  he  sUU  doesn't  believe 
tt.  He  shakes  his  head,  searching  for  wortla. 

Allen,  (brightly)  Would  you  like  me  to 
go  over  tt  agalnT 

KKvm.  No  ...  I  thtok  I  understand  .  .  . 

Allam  .  Ifow  .  .  .  about  the  o&er  .  .  . 

Kevin  jwt  looka  at  Allen  for  a  beaC. 

Allbn.  rnrhaps  you'd  Uka  some  time  to 
t*»*"*r  it  ov«r. 

Kevin.  No  ...  No  ...  Go  ahead.  Make 
the  deal.  Sea  it. 

Int.  courtroom — Day — On  Walt  and 
Kavln. 
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Walt.  I  Me.  Then  you  began  driviof  a 
truck.  Ml.  Ireland? 

KxvTH.  Yes.  sir.  I  managed  to  oonvinoe  a 
furniture  company  I  waa  an  aging  blgh- 
school  drop-out.  They  gave  me  the  Job — 
driving  a  truck. 

Walt.  And  how  long  did  you  have  that  Job? 
Kavnf.  Almost  nine  months. 
Walt.  Nine  months.  In  other  words,  you 
Just  stopped  trying  to  get  a  Job  In  the  field 
that  you  were  an  expert  In  for  twelve  years? 
Kkvim.  Tes.  sir,  I  did. 

Walt.  Then  you  made  no  effort  to  try  to 
find  out  why  you  were  denied  employment? 
Kevin.  I  did  make  an  effort.  I  wrote  a 
dozen  letters,  and  got  a  dozen  polite  replies. 
I  made  phone  calls — and  I  waa  always  told 
there  were  no  openings,  that  they  didn't 
need  anybody. 

Walt.  Mr.  Ireland,  didn't  jrou  at  some  point 
begin  to  think  there  was  something  wrong? 
KrvTK.  Yes,  but  I  couldn't  figure  out  what 
It  could  poeslbly  be.  I  began  to  think  it 
might  be  because  I  was  over  forty-five,  or 
maybe  someocie  In  my  old  cotnpany  hadn't 
Itked  me,  and  maybe  some  way  or  another 
that  recommendation  was  checked  on  and 
not  borne  out.  I  found  that  wasn't  the  case. 
I  never  let  up — but  I  couldn't  get  at  the 
answer!  I  couldn't  find  out  what  It  was. 

Walt.  So  you  drove  a  truck  for  nliie 
months? 

Eit  a  street — day — high  angle  long  shot. 
A  street  in  a  run-down  neighborhood.  Not 
reaiy  a  slum  yet.  but  fast  going  down.  A  beat- 
up  "transportation"  car  moves  down  the 
street,  finds  a  place  to  park.  Kevin  gets  out. 
He   is  dressed  In  rough  work  clothes. 

Kevim'b  Voici.  Yes,  sir.  Kven  after  we 
moved  Into  the  apartment  it  was  liard  to 
make  ends  meet.  TTiere  were  still  a  lot  of  un- 
paid bills  from  the  old  days. 

Walts  Voice.  And  what  effect  was  all  thla 
having  on  your  private  life? 

Kevin  walks  up  the  steps  of  an  apartment 
bouse,  and  disappears  Inside. 

Krviw'a  Voice  Exactly  the  kind  of  effect 
you'd  expect. 

Int.  an  apartment — day — angle  on  Maggie 
Sbe  sits  In  the  shadows  of  the  darkened 
room,  her  face  lit  by  the  glare  of  a  televuion 
set.  TTie  "laugh  track"  on  the  show  would 
have  you  believe  that  everyone  was  having 
a  line  old  time  Maggie  glances  up  briefly 
as  the  door  opens  and  Kevin  enters. 

Angle — including    Kevin.    He    throws    his 
Jatkei  across  the  back  of  a  chair  aiid  flops 
d'jwn  on  the  chair    He  sighs  wearily 
Kn-iw   Supper  ready? 
Maocie   On  the  table  . 
Kevin   rises,  crosses   to   the   televUlon   set 
and  changes  the  channel  to  a  news  program 
Tlien    be    crosses    to    a    rickety    table    la    the 
©orner  of  the  room   sits  down   Ufu  the  nap- 
kin covering  the  plate  ai^  lorjks  at  the  food 
on  the  plate 

Angle  on  Maggie  She  sits  watching  the 
news  program  for  a  beat,  then  bhe  geU  up. 
goee  to  the  TV  and  rwlUhes  U  back  to  the 
program  she  had  when  Kevin  came  In 

Wider  angle— Including  Kevin.  He  rlgee 
fr>jm  the  table,  carrying  llie  plate  As  be 
pae***  the  TV  set  he  turns  U  off  Maggie  gives 
lum  a  dirty  look  He  site  down  in  the  scruffy 
easy  chair  and  takes  one  more  bite,  then 
puu;  the  half-empty  pUte  on  the  table  be- 
side III*-  chair  .  .  .  and  uiakee  a  face  at  it 
Maggie  doe«<i/i  rebpond  bhe  Ju*i  site  and 
buires  at  the  darkened  TV  tube 

Kkvin     fcxj  What    happened    on      'J  he 

World   ol    CX>Ju»t«nce   Blake      Ujday'' 

Ma«a.,l»:  (not  caring  i  No  on*  kii<..w»  ye' 
t)iu'.  bui>an  u  nientally  unbalajiced.  and  was 
•lie  one  who  actually  murdered  Marty,  aitd 
plHiiUKl  the  evideuce  thai  makee  them  sus- 
pe<t  Cioorge    .  ^  . 

Kjtviw  JLow  caii  you  :=i»nd  Uj  watch  that 
Junk'." 

Maggie  biu  silently   «tanng  at  Kevin,  vbo 


resumes  eating.  For  a  few  beats  neither  per- 
son speaks.  Finally : 

Kevin.  When  did  you  eat? 
Maocie.     I     had     something     about     two- 
thirty  .  .  .  I'm  not  hungry. 

Kevin  continues  eating.  Maggie  continues 
staring.  Then: 

Kevin,  (motioning  to  the  TV  set)  Go 
ahead.  Turn  It  back  on. 

Magoie.  No.  That's  okay.  If  It  bothers  you. 
I  don't  have  to  have  Hon. 

More  eating  by  Kevin.  More  silence  by 
Maggie.  Finally,  Maggie  breaks  the  silence 
with: 

Maocie.  Maybe  I  ought  to  get  a  Job.  Kevin 
drops  his  knife  and  fork. 

Kevin.   Are   you   gonna  start   that   again? 
Maggie.  I  Just  thought — 

Kevin.  (Interrupting)  What  kind  of  Job? 
What're  you  trained  for?  A  stewardess?  .  .  . 
a  model?  ...  A  secretary?  .  .  .  You  can't 
take  shorthand  you  cant  type.  What  uouhl 
you  do? 

BIaccie.  I  .  .  .  maybe  I  could  sell  some- 
thing in  a  department  store.   .   .   . 

Kevin.  You  don't  have  to  do  that!  I'm  mak- 
ing enough  for  us  to  get  by  on!  .  .   .  and  thl.s 
rotten  luck  Isn't  goniui  last  forever! 
Maggie  Is  near  tears. 

Maggie.  All  right.  I  don't  hare  to  do  It  But 
I  want  to  do  It.  I  can't  stand  sitting  here. 
In  this  place  .  .  .  day  after  day  .  .  .  waiting 
for  you  to  come  home  .  .  .  And  we're  not 
getting  by!  I  can't  take  It!  Living  like  .  .  . 
thul   .   .   .   I've  got  to  get  out  of  here! 

Kevin.  Now  that's  It!  You're  gotta  get  out 
of  here!  That's  what  you're  talking  about. 
Isn't  It!  Tliafs  what  you're  really  saying.  Isn't 
It? 

He  is  bending  over  her,  .shouting  In  her 
face.  She  pushes  him  aside  as  she  scrambles 
out  of  the  chair  .  .  .  sobbing.  She  turns  on 
him. 

BIaccie.     Stop     it   .   .   .  stop     It   .   .   .  stop 
It  .  .  .  you're  killing  me! 

Both  of  them  stop  .  .  stunned  by  the  out- 
burst for  a  beat.  The  dam  has  broken,  and  it 
all  comes  out  .  .  .  but  she  has  a  little  more 
control  of  herself. 

Maccik.  Tills  Isn't  an  apartment.  It's  an 
arena  .  .  .  where  we  fight,  fight,  fight  .  ,  . 
and  It's  killing  me! 

She  stops  ,  ,  .  She  is  having  difficulty 
breathing 

Maccie  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here  .  .  .  I've 
got  to  get  out  ...  I  can't  breathe  . 

During   this  last  speech  she  starts  for  the 
Ijedroom  door    Kevin  moven   to  slop  her 
Kevin.  Maggie    .  .  . 
Maggie  Don't  touch  me'  It  11  hurt. 
He  stops. 

Maggie.  Everything  about  you  hurts  me 
The  sight  of  you  .  .  .  the  sound  of  your 
voice  .  .  .  Just  knowing  that  you're  near  It 
hurts.  .  .  . 

Kevin  (hurt)  Please.  .  . 
Maggie,  (pleading)  Please  .  . 
Ttiey  stand  looking  at  each  other  for  a 
beat  ...  all  the  anger  and  hotitlllty  is 
gone  .  .  .  along  with  all  the  love  and  caring. 
I^vo  pe<.>i>l«  who  never  met,  ■a>ing  gcMHl-bye 
Stie  finally  turns  and  goes  Intrj  the  bedroom, 
clotting   the  dcKir  behind   her. 

Angle— Kevin  He  watche*  the  d<K»r  for  a 
moment,  then  turns  and  wanders  back  into 
the  living  room.  He  stops  by  the  television 
set  for  a  moment,  not  even  looking  at  It. 
After  a  beat  he  turns  on  the  TV,  and  crossea 
to  sit  in  the  chair  where  Maggie  had  been 
sitting  He  blankly  stares  at  the  screen  while 
tint  laugh  track  screanui  inlndlewily  in  the 
vacuum. 

Iiii  the  courtr(j<.im  -Day  —Angle  on  Kevin 
aiid  Walt. 

Kevin  She  packed  her  bag  aiiU  was  gone 
within  an  hour 

Waj.t    And    when    was    the   next    time   you 
saw  tier? 
Kawn    K\Min\.  SIX  iiMiiths  later  .  .  .  lu  her 


lawyer's  office  .  . ,  when  we  signed  the  divorce 
papers. 

Angle — Walt,    as   he   approaches   the   wlt- 
nesa  stand  and  stands  looking  at  Kevin. 

Walt.    How    long    had    you    been    unem- 
ployed— In  your  usual  line  of  work — before 
you  finally  got  hold  of  some  hint  «•  to  what 
was  keeping  you  unemployed? 
Kevin.  About  two  years. 
Walt.  This  was  three  months  ago,  was  It? 
Kevin.  Yes. 

Walt.    Please    tell     the    Court — and    the 
Jury — what  happened  three  months  ago. 
Kevin.  I  received  a  phone  call. 
Int.    Kevin's    apartment — Day — Tight    on 
telephone. 

The    camera    pulls   back    to    reveal    Kevin 
ru.Khlng  to  the  ringing  phone.  He  picks   up 
the  receiver. 
Kevin.  Hello? 

Int.  Fred  Carters  office — Day. 
It    Is    well-appointed,    sort    of    Prudential 
modern.   Fred    Is  on   the   other   end   of   the 
phone   conversation.   He's  self-assured   now, 
friendly. 

Fred.  Kevin?   Fred  Carter.   .  .   . 
Kevin.  Oh  .  .  .  hi,  Fred.  How  are  you? 
Fred.  Pine— lu  fact,  very  well.  I'm  over  at 
United  now.   ,   .   , 

Kevin     (having    to    force    It    Just    a    lHtle» 
Well   ,   .  .   that's  wonderful! 

Fred.  Thanks.  Listen,  Kevin,  heard  you're 
siiU  looking.  .  ,  , 

Kevin.  You  could  say  that. 
Fred.   Well,   there   might   be  something  for 
you  here.  Something  good,  and  you'd  be  per- 
fect for  it.   .   .  . 

Kevin     (brightening,    but    the    words    nut 

coming  easy).  I  .  ,  .  I  .  .  .  can't  think 

Pred     (interrupting    gcxxl     naturedly).     I 
know,  but  skip  the  thanks  for  now.  We  made 
a  deal,  remember? 
Int  courtroom — Day, 
Kevin.  ...  So  I  applied  for  the  Job 
Walt.  And  what  happened? 
Kevin    Nothing.   Like  all   the  other   times 
I  tried  to  find  out,  but  I  cxjuldn't  even  get 
Pred  on   the  phone.   So   I   went   looking   for 
him  .  .  .  there   had   to   be   more   to   it   than 
tliat. 

Int  Fred  Carter's  outer  office — Day — Full 
.shot. 

The  secretary  looks  up  as  the  door  opens 
and   Kevin   enters     He   is   wearing   his   rough 
work  clothes,  and  he  is  unshaven, 
Kevin.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Carter. 
SrcRETARY.  You're  Mr    Ireland,  aren't  you? 
Kevin  moves  toward  the  door  of  the  inner 
odice    The  secretary  moves  to  head  him  of! 
.  .      but  Is  a  step  late. 

SECRrTARV  (quickly)  Mr.  Carter  Is  out  .  .  . 
He's  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 
l<irs    .   .   . 

Kevin  opens  the  door,  nnd  we  can  see  Fred 
la  the  b  g.  slLtiug  at  his  desk  He  looks  up 
and  frowns  at  Ke\  in  Tlie  secretary  looks  past 
Kevin  to  Fred 

Stf  retary  I  in  .sorry  ,  .  .  I  tried  to  s'up 
luni    .  .  , 

Fred  (with  a  sl^h)  Tha;  s  all  right  .  .  . 
fonie  on  in.  Kevin 

Kevin  enters  and  closes  ttie  door. 
Int    Carter's  office — Day 
Before   Kevin   can   say   anything.   Fred    Is 
talking    He   is  quiet,  but   firm   and   intense 
Fred    I'm  going  to  give  you  about  two  mln- 
ine«  of  my   lime    .   .   .  Two  minutes    Then   1 
want   you   to  go  away,  and   nut   coine   back. 
Understand? 

Kevin  (more  bewildered  than  angry) .  Pred. 
wliat  the  hell  is  going  on?  Why  are  you  talk- 
ing to  me  ihis  wa>?  Juat  because  I  broke  liiio 
your  office?  After  all,  why  did  I  have  to  break 
111? 

Pred  has  remained  relatively  c*lm  but  hii 

{iiiituiiie  Is  liegiiiiiliig  to  wear  thin    He  rlies 

KKt.0   Don't  you  think  If  t  could  have  gotten 

yon  the  Job  I  uould  have?  Why  are  you  em- 

harriisslng  me  like  this? 

KtviM  Embarran^mg  youf  We  were  frlenda! 
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And  I've  been  out  of  work  now  for  two  year*. 

You  may  know  why!  I've  got  to  know!  I've 
^of   tot 

Fred  (nervous,  unhappy).  Don't  you  know 
that  if  I  could  have  given  you  the  answer  I'd 
have  picked  up  the  phone  and  called  you? 
You're  asking  me  something  I  can't  answer! 

Kevin.  My  life  Is  ready  to  go  right  down  the 
tube  I've  lost  my  wife,  I've  lost  everything 
I  had,  and  there's  a  great  big  blank  wall  out 
there  I've  been  hitting  my  head  against  for 
two  years!  And  you  stand  there  and  tell  me 
that  I've  emlyarraased  you?  That  you  can't 
tell  me?  Well,  you're  going  to  tell  me! 

Kevin  pauses,  keeps  looking  straight  at 
Fred. 

Kevin.  If  you're  not  allowed  to  tell  me, 
okay— I  swear  I'll  keep  that  secret.  But  you've 
got  to  let  me  know!  Have  you  forgotten  you 
worked  at  that  company  for  ten  years  be- 
cause /  got  you  In  there?  You  owe  me  some- 
thing! 

Pred.  Walt  a  minute  ...  calm  down.  If  I 
answer  your  question  I  could  lose  my  Job.  I'd 
be  violating  a  confidence  that  I 

Kevin  (InterrupUng) .  Don't  give  me  those 
weasel  words!  If  you  know  the  answer  to 
what's  happened  to  me,  tell  me!  (he  pauses, 

becomes  calmer  but  Is  still  Intense). 

Fred  stares  at  Kevin  for  a  long,  long  mo- 
ment. Finally: 

Pred.  Sit  down. 

They  both  sit. 

Pred.  When  I  heard  you  didn't  get  the  Job 
I  tried  to  find  out  why.  All  they'd  tell  me  here 
was  that  Corporate  Research  Associates 
turned  In  a  negative  report  on  you. 

Kevin.  Negative  report?  And  what  the  hell 
Is  Corporate  Research  Assoclatee? 

Pred.  Brery  company  like  this  one  orders 
a  checkout  on  potential  employees.  There  are 
Just  a  few  companlee  In  this  area  that  do 
these  checkouts.  The  company  that  compUed 
the  dossier  on  you  Is  Corporate  Research  As- 
sociates .  ,  .  Their  report  on  you  waa  verf 
negative. 

KEvn*.  Negative?  How? 

Pred.  They  wouldn't  tell  me  In  Personnel, 
except  that  It  was  negative 

KEvm.  There  couldn't  be  anything  nega- 
tive In  an  Investigation  of  me ! 

Fred.  But  there  t»!  In  fact,  I  lost  some 
points  In  this  company  because  I  recom- 
mended you — It's  one  of  those  things  you 
can  feel,  and  I  felt  it.  I'm  Just  getting  back 
to  where  I  was  So  whatever  they've  got  on 
you.  It's  bad. 

Kevin  looks  dazed. 

Walt's  voice.  And  what  did  you  do  when 
you  left  Fred  Carter's  office? 

Int.  courtroom — Day — On  Kevin  and  Walt. 

Kevin.  Well,  first  I  went  to  Corporate  Re- 
search Aaaoclatee.  I  got  nowhere  there  They 
refused  even  to  let  me  In  to  see  anybody, 
or  to  discuss  any  Investigation  of  me,  or  to 
let   me  look  at  my  file. 

Walt.  And  then  what  did  you  do? 

Kevin.  Then  I  came  to  see  you. 

Int.  Walt's  office— Day. 

As  Walt,  seated,  listens,  Kevin  paces  back 
and  forth. 

Kevin.  What  can  It  be  .  .  .  that  has  kept 
me  out  of  work  for  two  years?  Whatever 
they've  got  In  their  files  has  got  to  be  false! 

Walt.   Bit   down.   Relax   for   a   moment. 

Kevin  takes  a  seat  opposite  Walt. 

Walt.  Do  you  know  for  sure  there  can't 
be  anything  negative  lu  your  file? 

Kevin.  Ye*. 

Walt  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulties 
with   your  credit'^ 

Kevin  Mo.  Never  I've  got  every  kind  of 
credit  card — or,  at  least,  I  did  have 

Walt.  Did  you  ever  get  Into  eredlt  dif- 
ficulty that  wasn't  your  fault?  Like  being 
billed  for  something  you  never  received? 

KrriN    No 

Wai.t  In  other  words,  you've  never  had 
trouble  of  any  kind  with  your  credit? 


Kevin.  Never. 

Walt.  Were  you  ever  In  the  swvlce? 

Kevin.  Army.  Two  years.  Nine  months  In 
Korea.  Honorable  Discharge. 

Walt.  Anything  else?  Ever  been  arrested, 
and   acquitted? 

Kevin.  Never  been  arrested. 

Walt.  Ever  been  arrested  for  anything — 
I  mean,  were  you  ever  accused  of  drunk 
driving  and  then  they  found  out  you  weren't 
drunk. 

Kevin.  No!  Never  as  much  as  a  speeding 
ticket! 

Walt.  AU  right.  I  gues.s  we're  going  to 
have  to  get  hold  of  that  file. 

Kevin.   Can    you    do   tliat? 

Walt.  I  think  so.  After  aU,  there's  no  rea- 
son m  the  world  why  1  can't  consider  hiring 
you — and  subscribe  to  the  services  of  Corpo- 
rate Research  Associates! 

Int    Kevin's  apartment — night. 

The  phone  Is  ringing  In  the  darkened 
apartment.  There  Is  the  sound  of  a  key  In 
the  lock.  Kevin  enters  the  apartment.  The 
light  coming  from  the  hall  reveals  that  the 
apartment  has  deteriorated.  There  are  dirty 
dishes  on  the  tables,  and  clothes  hanging 
on  the  backs  of  chairs  and  on  doorknobs. 
Kevin  hurries  to  the  phone  and  answers  it. 

Kevin.  Hello?  Yeah  .  .  .  You  did?  When 
can  I  see  It?  .  .  .  What  about  right  now?  I 
mean,  if  you're  going  to  be  In  for  a  while  .  ,  , 
Yes.  I  can  come  right  over.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
Nichols. 

He  hangs  up  the  phone,  and  hurries  out 
of  the  apartment,  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

Int.  Walt's  office — night. 

Kevin  enters,  closes  the  dcxir  behind 
him  .  .  .  then  Just  runs  out  of  steam.  He 
leans  back  against  the  door,  looking  at  Walt 
and  Nell. 

Walt.  Good  evening.  Mr.  Ireland  (Indi- 
cates Nell)  This  Is  my  associate,  Nell  Darrell. 

The  two  men  shake  hands,  and  Kevin 
moves  to  the  desk  and  looks  down  at  the  dos- 
sier on  Walt's  desk. 

Kevin.  Well,  what's  In  It?  What  Is  this 
negative  Information? 

Walt  leafs  through  the  pages  as  he  talks. 

Walt.  Sit  down,  hmm? 

Kevin  sits  down,  almost  reluctantly. 

Walt  (studying  report).  Legal  record  .  .  . 
clean.  E:ducatlonal  background  .  .  .  excellent. 
Health  .  .  .  good.  Credit  .  .  .  A-1.  (he  looks 
up  at  Kevin)  Now  we  get  Into  the  material 
that's  been  causing  you  all  this  trouble. 

Kevin  rises,  then  sits  down  again,  his  eyes 
steadily  on  Walt. 

Walt.  Now,  Mr.  Ireland,  please  don't  say 
anything  until  I've  finished.  Youll  want  to, 
but  dont.  When  I'm  finished  I'll  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Kevin  nods  and  Walt  starts  reading 

Walt.  One:  You  and  your  wife  gave  wild 
parties  that  required  police  action. 

Walt  gives  Kevin  a  glance.  Kevin  Is 
stunned. 

Walt.  Two;  You  used  physical  violence 
against  a  neighbor.  He  had  planned  to  bring 
charges  against  you  but  he  died  of  "mys- 
terious circumstances" — possibly  linked  to 
you — before  he  could  pursue  those  charges. 

Walt  again  gives  Kevin  a  look.  Kevin's  Jaw 
has  dropped. 

Walt.  And  three:  You  were  accused  of  hit- 
and-run  driving  The  cas*  was  dismissed  as 
a  result  of  your  settlement  with  the  victim. 

Walt  cloees  the  folder  and  looks  up  at 
Kevin,  who  Is  by  now  stunned  beyond  belief. 

Walt.  Thai's  U. 

Kevin  (standing,  pacing).  This  la — It's  a 
nightmare!  Are  people  alloiced  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing?  Is  it  possible? 

Walt.  Not  only  possible.  It  happens  thou- 
sands of  times  every  day  In  this  country. 
About  eight  percent  of  these  reports  con- 
tain this  type  of  information.  Now,  what's 
your  response  to  it? 

Kevin    It'l  insane! 


Walt   (gently).  All  right    Its  insane.  Teil 
me  why  It's  Insane. 

Kevin  continues  to  pace. 

Kevin  Sure.  PUke.  Let's  take  thMn  one- 
by-one.  The  Wild  Party.  My  wife  and  I  rare- 
ly gave  parties,  but  one  night  we  did —for 
the  nelghborhocxl  association  we  belonged 
to.  That  year  it  was  our  turn  to  hold  it.  We 
all  chipped  in  lor  a  small  orchestra,  a  ccmbo 
And  my  nej-f-door  neighbors  complained  to 
the  poUce  that  the  music  waa  too  loud  At 
one  time  or  another,  they  accused  every  fam- 
ily on  the  block  of  throwing  wild  parties' 
The  police  were  used  to  them.  The  police- 
men did  their  duty,  came  by,  told  us  about 
the  complaint — and  left,  (pauses  briefly! 
Point  two:  I  used  physical  violence  against 
a  neighbor  The  same  neighbor— the  hus- 
band, who  was  cordially  disliked,  no;  Uen- 
pised,  by  everyone  In  the  nelght>orhood  I 
foimd  him  on  my  property  one  day — chop- 
ping down  a  bush  1  pohtely  asked  him  to 
leave,  but  he  said  I'm  not  leaving  till  I've 
cut  this  thing  down!  It  blocks  my  view  when 
I  come  out  of  my  driveway!'  So  I  fffntly  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  escorted  him  back  to 
his  property.  I  told  him  never  to  set  foot  on 
my  property  again.  The  next  day  I  had  my 
gardener  remove  the  bush.  If  the  Investlgn- 
tora  had  only  checked  any  ot  my  other  neigh- 
bors they  would  have  gotten  the  truth.  As 
for  his  'death  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances', there  was  no  mystery  about  It — he 
had  a  heart  attack  about  three  months 
later — he  was  over  seventy  years  old!  . 

Neil.  How  about  the  hit-and-run?  Is  that 
a  He  also? 

Kevin.  No,  It's  true — If  you  call  distortion 
out  of  all  proportion  true.  I  got  a  letter  from 
court  citing  me  for  a  hit-and-run  offense 
It  scared  me  to  death,  so  I  drove  down  to 
the  courthouse  and  found  out  someone  had 
reported  I  had  backed  my  car  Into  someone 
else's  in  a  parking  lot,  and  had  driven  off 
without  leaving  my  name,  (he  pauses)  It 
simply  loosn'f  true!  The  parking  lot  was  at 
the  Keith  and  Edwards  Ilepartmcnt  Store 
over  In  MlUfield.  I've  never  been  to  that 
store — it's  twelve  mUes  from  where  I  Uved. 
There  is  a  Keith  and  Edwards  store  thre* 
miles  from  where  I  lived.  Someone  obvious- 
ly took  down  the  wrong  license  number,  (bit- 
ter) ...  small  mistake. 

Nril.  If  you  didn't  do  It.  why  did  you 
settle? 

Kevin.  On  the  advice  of  my  stlorney— 
something  to  do  with  Insurance  rates.  It  was 
only  a  sixty-seven  dollar  claim.  I  sent  a  check 
to  the  owner  of  the  damaged  car,  along  with 
a  letter  that  said  I  wasn't  admltUng  any 
guilt.  I  BtlU  had  to  appear  in  eourt,  but  the 
other  person  didn't  ahow  up,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed  because  I  bad  paid  for  the 
damage. 

Kevin  pauses,  and  his  looks  to  Walt,  then 
Nell,  indicate  he's  told  them  all  he  can  t«ll 

Kevin.  Well  .  .  .  now  you  know.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do? 

Int.  Gale's  o»ce— Day— Close  on  Mr    Gale 

Oale.  Just  what  is  it  you  want.  Mr  Dar- 
rell? 

Ttas  camera  pulls  back  to  reveal  NeU  Dar- 
rell sltUikf  across  the  desk  from  Gale.  We 
remember  0«le  fts  Um  m&n  croes-exAmlned 
(X)  by  Brian  earlier.  Gale,  as  be  was  on  the 
stand,  is  abarp,  aAolent.  no-nnneenes.  He 
doesn't  think  of  himself  aa  a  heavy:  rather, 
be  Is  a  sincere  professional  who  Is  dedicated 
to  bis  work,  work  he  believes  to  be  Impor- 
tant and  necessary 

Neb..  (poUte,  but  to  the  point)  Mr  Gale, 
unless  you  agree  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
rectify  these  errors,  we  are  going  to  sue  >-ou 
for  at  least  three  million  dollars! 

Gale.  You  mean  if  your  client's  willing  to 
wait  two  or  three  years  to  get  his  case  on  a 
court  docket  I  can  aee  you  harent  han- 
dled many  cases  of  this  kind  I'm  no*  s 
lawyer,  but  I  know  more  than  a  little  about 
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this  area  of  law.  I  know,  for  Instance,  that 
you  can't  successfully  sue  In  a  case  like  tbla 
unless  you  can  prove  Tnalicious  intent. 

Nexl.  As  you  ]uat  said,  you're  not  a  law- 
yer— you  happen  to  be  wrong.  But  Mr.  Ire- 
land Is  not  asking  us  to  sue  you — he's  only 
asking  that  you  correct  thoee  errors  so  he 
can  get  to  work. 

Gale.  How  can  we  'correct'  Information 
that  Is  accurate?  After  you  called,  I  checked 
with  the  a:i&n  who  Investigated  Mr.  Irelaod. 
His  sources  of  Information  were  court  rec- 
ords and  reliable  citizens  of  good  reputation. 
Neil.  Reliable?  Good  reputation?  It  your 
man  had  bothered  to  check,  he  would've 
found  out  the  neighbor  was  un-reliable  and 
had  a  lousy  reputation — and  that  the  court 
records  went  further — like  to  'case  dismisaed' 
But  he  didn't  check!  You  don't  double-check 
anything/ 

Oalz.  We  can't  I  Where  would  It  stop?  Do 
you  want  us  to  double-check  and  triple 
check — and  so  on  and  so  on?  We  don't  have 
the  budget — It  would  be  economically  un- 
feasible I 

Neil.  Economically  unfeasible?  So  that's 
the  answer!  Destroy  a  man's  life,  but  don't 
double-check  the  facts — It's  economically 
unfeasible.' 

Oalb.  If  we  started  to  double-cheek  every- 
thing, no  company  could  alTord  us!  Now, 
don't  tell  me  how  to  run  my  business,  Mr. 
Darrein 

Neil.  Don't  worry — I  won't!  But  my  bi»i- 
ness  Is  law,  and  lawyers  often  take  people 
like  you  to  court! 

Gale.  Be  my  guest.  We've  got  a  very  good 
legal  st«ff  here,  and  they're  used  to  coming 
up  agaliLst  people  like  you ! 

Neil  calms  down,  tries  a  different  tack. 

Neil.  All  right,  let'j  not  talk  law  for  now. 
Let's  talk  humanity.  Let's  talk  about  a  man, 
a  good  man.  who  has  had  his  life  practically 
destroyed  by  distortions  of  truih,  by  innu- 
endo— 

Oalk  (interrupts).  Distortions  and  Innu- 
endos — according  to  what  he  told  you.  How 
do  /  know  that's  true? 

Neil.  Double-check  It  and  you'll  find  oiiti^ 
but,  I  know,  that  would  be  economically  un- 
feasible! .  .  .  Look  .  .  .  doesn't  anything  I've 
told  you  about  Kevin  Ireland,  about  what 
he's  gone  through,  disturb  you? 

Gale.  Lots  of  things  disturb  me.  Pollution. 
The  war.  Sure,  they  disturb  me.  but  I  learn 
to  live  with  them.  Same  thing  In  this  busi- 
ness, too.  But  I  do  the  best  I  can — under  the 
circumstances,  (pauses  as  he  rises)  Good  day. 
Mr.  Darrell. 

Int.  courtroom — Day — On  Walt. 

Walt.  Now.  Mr.  Ireland,  would  you  tell  the 
Court  what  happened  next? 

Angle — Kevin  and  Walt. 

Kevin.  Mr.  Darrell  telephoned  me  later  that 
day.  He  told  me  about  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Gale  ...  I  started  walking  for  hours,  I 
guess  .  .  .  walking  the  streets,  thinking  .  .  . 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  in  an  eleva- 
tor ...  in  that  building  ...  I  broke  into  the 
office  ...  I  started  to  break  things.  .  .  . 

Walt.  In  other  words,  you  remember  everj'- 
thlng  you  did? 

Kevin.  Just  pieces  ...  I  remember  almost 
getting  hit  by  a  car  while  I  was  walking  .  .  . 
I  don't  remember  consciously  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  that  building  ...  I  don't  remember 
how  I  got  there,  whether  I  walked  there,  took 
a  cab.  or  what.  I  do  remember  being  In  the 
elevator,  breaking  in,  breaking  up  things  In 
the  office.  I  remember  the  security  guards 
coming  in. 

Walt.  Do  you  remember  planning  to  de- 
stroy anything  in  the  office?  Or  steal  any- 
thing? 

Kevin.  No.  air.  I  don't. 

Walt.  Do  you  remember  looking  for  any- 
thing in  the  ofBce? 

Kevin.  No.  sir. 


Walt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ireland,    (to  Skin- 
ner) Your  witness. 
Skinner  rtaes. 

Skinneb.  Your  Honor,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  In  testimony  has  com- 
pletely confirmed  the  State's  case.  I  have  no 
questions. 

Int.  courtroom — Angle — The  Jury. 
They  sit  waiting.  Angle  shifts  to  show  Walt 
as  he  walks  to  the  Jury  box  and  stands  look- 
ing at  them  before  he  speaks. 

Walt.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I've  pled 
many  cases — more  than  I  like  to  think  of.  I've 
pled  many  a  case  right  here,  in  this  court- 
room. I  suppose  I  should  be  as  they  say, 
"calloused"  by  now. 

Perhaps,  sometimes  I  am.  but  not  today. 
For  today  I  am  pleading  a  very  special  case. 
As  Kevin  Ireland  told  you  his  story  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  what  I  would  have  done  had 
these  terrible  things  happened  to  me.  And 
I  wonder  what  each  one  of  you  has  t>een 
thinking.  Could  It  have  happened  to  you'.' 
Or.  might  It  happ)en  to  you.  say  next  week, 
when  you  return  to  your  normal  pursuits.  I 
think  you'll  agree  that  Kevin  Ireland  Is  all 
the  things  u'c  are.  or  try  to  be.  He  went  to 
school,  got  a  Job.  got  married,  became  a 
father.  Not  a  great  man,  but  a  good  man. 
Then  he  lost  his  Job — through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  And.  what  did  he  do?  What  you.  or  I. 
would  do — he  looked  for  another  one.  And 
then  he  came  across  something  new  in  our 
society,  a  procedure  in  our  employment  prac- 
tices: Most  large  companies  go  to  Investi- 
gative organizations  for  Information  on  the 
private  lives  of  Job  applicant.^.  But  a  curious 
thing  happened  to  Kevin:  Information  about 
him.  which  was  untrue,  was  never  checked 
out  Mr.  Gale,  whom  you  heard  earlier,  ad- 
mitted this.  His  company  couldn't  afford  to 
doublecheck  the  report  on  Kevin  Ireland — or 
on  anyone — Industry  won't  pay  for  thor- 
oughly substantiated  Information.  You  heard 
Mr.  Ireland  refute  each  Item  of  negative  in- 
formation. Was  this  challenged  by  the  prose- 
cution? No.  The  Prosecutor,  who  is  an  ex- 
tremely able  man,  didn't  contest  one  thing 
Kevin  Ireland  said.  Why?  Because  Kevin  Ire- 
land told  the  truth. 

This  man's  life  was  destroyed  by  a  dossier, 
rnd.  for  a  moment,  he  lo.st  control — and  com- 
muted a  crime  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
question  I  present  to  you  Is  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  find  him  culpable  for  what  he 
did.  Soon  you  will  retire  to  consider  your 
verdict,  a  verdict  that  Is  yours  and  yours 
alone  to  make.  You  will  be  instructed  by  the 
Judge  as  to  the  law,  but  he  cannot  Instruct 
you  as  to  your  verdict.  You  are  not  re- 
quired to  apply  the  law  as  if  no  human  con- 
sideration were  before  you.  You  are  reqvilred 
to  seek  justice.  And  please  keep  this  in  mind 
as  you  deliberate:  What  happened  to  Kevin 
Ireland  could  have  happened  to  any  one  of 
ynu.  Thank  you. 

Int.  the  courtroom — Day— Pull  shot. 

There  Is  a  bustle  of  activity  .  .  .  People  re- 
turning to  their  seats  and  hurrying  back  to 
their  places.  Walt  enters  and  moves  down 
the  aisle  toward  the  defense  table,  where 
Kevin,  Brian,  and  Nell  are  waiting  .  .  . 
Camera  moves  In  on  them 

Brian  Jury's  coming  back. 

Wai.t.  That  was  fast. 

Kevin,  Is  that  good  or  Ijad? 

Walt.  That  depends  .  .  . 

Kevin   On  what? 

Walt  The  verdict. 

The  Judge  enters  and  takes  his  seat  on 
the  bench: 

Court  Clekk.  Remain  seated.  Court  is 
now  In  session. 

A  moment  later,  a  door  is  opened  and  the 
Jury  tiles  in  as  the  room  settles. 

JtiDCC.  Will  the  Jury  Foreman  please  pas.'i 
the  verdict  to  the  BalllfT? 

The  Bailiff  crosses  to  the  Foreman,  takes 
the  verdict  slip  from  him,  and  hands  It  to 


the  Judge.  Tlie  Judge  take  a  long  moment 
to  read  the  verdict,  then  hands  it  to  the 
Clerk. 

Court    Clerk,    (reading)    In    the   case   of 
the  People  versus  Kevin  Ireland  ...  we  find 
the  defendant — Not  Guilty. 
Angle — The  Judge. 

He  looks  at  the  Jury  for  a  moment, 
thoughtfully. 

Judge.  Thank  you.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 
.  .  .  The  Jury  Is  dismissed  with  thanks  .  .  . 
The  defendant  Is  released  .  .  .  and  this 
Court  is  adjourned. 

He  rises.  Everyone  rises,  and  when  the 
Judge  Is  gone  there  is  a  general  buzz  of  con- 
versation. Kevin  warmly  shakes  Walt's  hand; 
tlien,    as   Kevin   shakes   Brian's    hand: 

Angle — The  prosecution  table,  as  Walt 
walks  over  to  Skinner. 

Walt.  Well.  Jeff,  another  case  of  Jury  nul- 
llflcallon.  They  decided  against  the  written 
law  and  for  jtusticc.  How  do  you  feel  about 
that? 

Skinner  (smiles)  Walt,  you  don't  really 
fight  for  Justice  all  the  time — 50U  flght  for 
your  clie7its.  You  have  to — you're  a  defense 
attorney.  I  don't  have  your  problem.  Any 
time  Justice  is  done.  I  win.  (pauses)  And  I 
think  Justice  was  done  here  (holds  oui  lils 
hand)  Congratulation.'?.  Counselor. 
They  shake  hands  warmly. 
Wider  angle. 

Walt  Joins  Brian  and  Kevin,  who  are  still 
at  the  defense  table. 

Kevin,  (to  both)  Gentlemen  .  .  .  what- 
ever I  could  say  now  wouldn't  be  enough, 
so  .  .  .  thank  you. 

As  the  attorneys  ad  lib  best  wishes,  etc  : 
Kevin.    Well    ...   I    better   get   going   .    .   . 
I  ve  got  some  resvimes  to  write! 

Quick  cuts.  Kevin  (A)  Int.  Kevin's  apart- 
ment— night,  working  at  the  rackety  table 
in  his  apartment.  Papers  spread  out  on  the 
table.  He  is  thinking  .  .  .  and  writing  .  .  . 
(Bi  Ext  street — day.  carrying  a  small  bundle 
of  envelopes  to  a  mall  box.  giving  them  one 
last  Uxik  to  make  sure  they  are  all 
stamped,  then  dropping  them  in.  (C)  Evt. 
office  building — day.  walking  up  to  a  large. 
nKxtern  office  biUldlng.  He  stops  outside  the 
glass  door,  checks  his  appearance  In  the  re- 
flection of  the  exterior  doors,  makes  a  minor 
adjustment  on  his  tie  and  goes  inside.  A 
little  of  the  oldsprliig  Is  back  In  lils  step. 
Int.  Kevin's  apartment — Day — Angle  on 
Kevin. 

He  sits  patiently  In  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  room,  giizing  at  the  dark  shape  of  tiie 
telephone  on  the  f.g.  He  watches  it  like  a 
mouse  might  watch  a  snake.  He  continues  to 
sit  for  a  long  moment,  then  he  leans  forward, 
gently  puts  his  hand  on  the  phone  ...  he 
waits,  then  picks  It  up  and  listens  for  tlie 
dial  lone,  then  he  dials  O'. 

Kevin.  Operator  ...  I  think  my  phone  Is 
out  of  order.  Would  you  dial  this  number  for 
me.  please?  .  .   .  555-8037  .   .  .  thank  you. 

He  hangs  the  phone  up  and  waits  .  .  . 
After  a  moment  the  phone  rings  and  he 
picks  It  up  again 

Kevin.  Hello  .  .  .  Yes,  It  rang  Thank  you... 
Kevin  hangs  the  phone  up  slowly,  then 
leans  back  to  wait  He  doesn't  move.  Kevin 
sits  looking  at  the  phone  for  a  moment.  It 
rings.  He  starts  to  reach  for  1'.  then  stops 
himself  .  .  His  hands  holering  over  the 
phone  It  ririL's  again.  He  doesn't  move  The 
phone  rings  again  He  picks  it  up  quickly  to 
stop  the  ringing,  then  brings  It  slowly  to 
his  face  He  Is  curl  and  wary. 

Kevin.  Hello?  .  .  .  Oh.  hello,  MSr.  Nichols  .  .  . 
Int.  Walt's  office— On  Walt  and  Brian  who 
both    can    hear    Kevin's    voico   on    the    desk 
loudspeaker  connected  to  the  phone 

Walt.  We  haven't  heard  from  you.  Kevin, 
so  I  tlioughl  I'd  call  and  see  how  things  were 
going. 
Intercut: 

Kkvin.  Fine  Just  fine  .  .  .  except  that  I 
haven't  paid  your  fee  yet. 
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Walt.  I'm  not  worrying  alx)ut  the  fee.  How 
about  the  Job  situation? 

Kevin.  It's  stlU  a  little  early  to  get  any 
answers. 

Walt.  It  has  been  quite  a  while,  though. 
Don't  you  think  you  should  have  heard 
something  by  now? 

Kevin,  (some  impatience  >  They  don't  move 
that  fast. 

Walt.  I  see. .  . . 

Kevin,  (brightening)  Don't  worry  .  .  . 
you'll  get  your  money  as  soon  as  I  go  to 
work,  and  that's  going  to  be  any  day  now. 
Things  are  looking  good. 

Walt  (sensing  something  is  wroi.g)  well  . 
that's    fine.   Kevin    .    .    .   fine    .    .    .   Now   stop 
worrying   about   our    fee    .    .    .    Just    keep    In 
touch  .  . .  Goodbye. 

Wall  hangs  up  by  clicking  off  the  desk 
speaker.  Walt  and  Brian  are  plainly  wor- 
ried. Walt  rises  and  heads  for  the  door. 
Brian  follows.  During  that: 

Walt,  (grim)  Come  on.  Brian  I'm  going 
to  see  a  man,  and  I  feel  like  I'm  going  to 
clobber  him — you'd  better  come  along  and 
hold  me  back! 

On  Brian's  puzzled  look,  we  Cut  to  Int. 
Kevin's  apartment — Day. 

Kevin,  as  In  the  beginning  of  Scene  71, 
Is  sitting  patiently,  staring  at  the  phone. 
After  a  long  beat,  there  is  a  knock  on  the 
door.  Kevin  doesn't  react.  The  knock  comes 
again,   more  insistent    .    .    .   Then: 

Woman's  voice.  I  know  you're  in  there 
Mr.  Ireland.  You  might  as  well  answer  the 
door. 

He  doesn't  react,  and  the  knock  comes 
Riiain. 

Woman's  voice.  Don't  play  cat  and  mouse" 
with  me  .  .  .  I'm  not  asking  for  the  rent  .  .  . 
ooatn-  1  told  you  it's  next  Monday,  or  out 
you  go — There's  an  envelope  here  that  was 
too  big  for  the  mailbox. 

Kevin  still  doesn't  answer. 

Woman's  voice.  Here! 

The  woman  slides  a  large  manila  envelope 
under  the  door,  then  we  hear  her  footsteps 
move  away  from  the  door. 

Int.  Gale's  outer  office — Day  Close  on  ser- 
rt'iary  i  Miss  Jackson  i . 

Miss  Jackson.  I'm  sorry.  f=ir  but  Mr  Gale 
is  busy  right  now. 

Full  shot  to  reveal  Walt  and  Brian  standing 
before  Miss  Jackson's  desk.  Walt  Ls  cat-like 
(lor  him)  as  he  pounces  on  the  Intercom  and 
pu.shes  down  the   "talk"  button. 

Walt  (like  a  volcano  with  whiskers,  about 
to  erupt)  Mr.  Gale.  I  would  suggest  you  take 
the  time  to  see  us.  Right  note' 

Pause,  then : 

Gale's  voice  (Altered)  Miss  Jackson,  show 
them  in. 

And  Miss  Jackson  does  Just  that 

Int    Gale's  office — Day. 

There  are  no  amenities  a.s  Walt  and  Brian 
storm  in  and  move  toward  Gale,  standing  be- 
iiind  his  desk.  Miss  Jackson  closes  the  door 
behind  them.  Brian  remains  standing,  but 
Walt  sits,  his  eyes  are  like  cold,  steel  pellets. 
never  leaving  Gale's. 

Brian.  We  want  the  current  dossier  on 
Kevin  Ireland! 

Gale.  I  don't  have  to  show  you  that. 

Brian.  Mr.  Gale,  I  have  never  seen  my  part- 
ner as  angry  as  he  is  right  now — and  I  have 
to  tell  you  he's  not  someone  Id  want  angry 
at  me!  You  know,  he  might  Just  be  angry 
enough  to  take  a  whole  year  off  to  see  how 
vulnerable  you  are  in  a  court  of  law!  If  you 
have  any  Judgment  at  all,  give  us  that  file! 

Gale.  That  sounds  like  a  threat. 

Brian.  Not  at  all.  It's  Just — how  do  you 
people  say  it"?— unadorned  information. 

Walt  finally  speaks 

Walt.  But  call  it  a  tlireat  if  you  like.  There 
are  Jiist  the  three  of  us  here.  Get  the  file.' 

Gale  stares  at  Walt  and  Brian,  then  figures 
"how  can  it  hurt?",  rises  and  walks  over  to 
a  large  filing  cabinet.  He  opens  one  of  the 
drawers,  after  a  couple  of  moments  finds  the 
right  file,  closes  the  drawer,  and  returns  to 


the  desk.  He  tosses  the  file  folder  toward 
Brian,  who  picks  it  up,  starts  going  through 
it.  Walt  remains  his  icy  stare  at  Gale. 

Brian  (paraphrasing).  Employment  record 
.  .  .  has  worked  at  only  menial  Jobs  during 
past  two  years.  Has  drifted  from  one  Job  to 
another  .  .  .  Credit:  poor  .  .  .  car  repossessed 
.  .  .  bad  debts  with  two  banks  .  .  .  Legal  Rec- 
ords .  .  .  arrested  and  tried  for  breaking  and 
entering  and  destroying  almost  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  private  property  .  .  .  (to 
Gale)   He  was  acquitted. 

Gale    It  says  that,  further  on 

Brian  (drops  the  folder  on  the  desk). 
Everything  In  this  folder  Is  a  direct  result 
of  your  company's  irre.'ponsibie  actionsf 

Gale.  Mr.  Darrell.  as  I  said  in  Court,  we 
don't  interpret.  Those  are  facts,  only  facts — 
facts  I  have  an  obligation  to  report  to  my 
clients.  Now  if  you  can  find  anything  in  that 
file  that  isn't  absolutely  true,  you  tell  me 
what  It  is! 

Walt  has  risen  during  Gale's  speech.  He 
signals   Brian   that  heTl   take  It  from  here: 

Walt  (controlled,  icy).  Once  you  told  our 
other  colleague  that  you  couldn't  be  sued 
for  libel  by  us  because  we  couldn't  prove 
malice.  You  were  riglit.  Kevin  Ireland  Kasn't 
destroyed  by  malice — he  was  the  victim  of  a 
policy,  a  policy  you  represent.  But  you  had 
an  opportunity  to  correct  what  that  policy 
had  done — and  you  didn't  take  it.  And  I 
think  I  know  why.  Kevin  Ireland  retaliated; 
and  what  did  you  do  to  strike  back  at  him? 
You  can't  sue.  he  has  no  money.  So  there 
was  only  one  way  to  strike  back,  and  you've 
done.  Now  it's  a  vendetta,  and  a  vendetta. 
Mr.  Gale,  means  malice.  We  are  going  to  sue 
you — and    that's    not    a    threat — it's   a    fact! 

Walt  and  Brian  move  toward  the  door. 

Oale.  Go  ahead  As  I  told  your  other  col- 
league, we  have  an  excellent  legal  staff  here 
You  don't  frighten  me  a  bit 

Walt  looks  back  at   Oale. 

Walt.  No?  Well.  I'll  try  to  rectify  that — In 
court  Good  day 

As  Walt  opens  the  door  and  he  and  Brian 
start  to  leave : 

Gale  Oh.  by  the  way.  this  lime  your  client 
won't  t>e  able  to  complain  he  couldn't  see  his 
dossier,  because  I  mailed  him  a  copy. 

Walt  and  Brian  stare  at  Gale,  then  look 
at   each    other.    They    leave. 

Int.  Kevin's  apartment — Day — Close  angle 
on  Kevin. 

He  is  still  sitting  in  the  same  chair  talking 
to  someone.  He  Is  apparently  normal,  casual, 
and  under  control  .  .  there  is  even  a  trace 
of  the  "old  charm.' 

Kevin.  I've  been  vhiuking  seriously  of  tak- 
ing the  Job  with  Golden  State  Imports.  It 
would  mean  moving,  of  course,  since  they're 
in  Florida  .  .  .  And  I  never  cared  much  for 
the  weather  there.  No,  I  think  I'd  prefer  to 
work   for   the   Ryker   Company. 

There  is  a  knock  on  the  door,  but  Kevin 
doesn't  seem   to  hear   it. 

Kevin.  Ryker's  got  a  lot  of  imagination. 
and  he  pays  good  money  (frowns) .  The  only 
thing  is  ...  he  and  his  top  men  are  still 
young — not  much  room  for  advancement. 

The  knock  is  repeated,  more  insistent. 
Kevin  doesn't  react  to  the  sound  .  .  .  He 
Just  goes  right  on  with  his  conversation. 

Kevin.  No  ...  I  think  III  turn  that  down 
and  take  the  offer  from  Great  Western. 

The  door  behind  Kevin  opens  slowly  and 
Walt  and  Brian  step  into  the  room  and  stop 
behind  the  door.  The  camera  starts  to  pan 
.  .  .  slowly. 

Kevin  (hasn't  stopped  talking).  They're 
located  In  Chicago. 

As  the  camera  pans  around  the  room  dur- 
ing the  above,  we  see  for  the  first  time  that 
the  floor  is  strewn  with  the  pages  from  the 
dossier,  and  that,  save  for  Kevin  and  the 
newly-arrived  Walt  and  Brian,  the  room  Is 
empty.  Kevin  has  been  talking  to  the  tele- 
phone. Walt  and  Brian  look  stricken. 
Walt,  (quietly)  Kevin?   .  .  . 

Kevin  doesn't  react  to  them  ...  He  goes 


on  without  a  pause,  addressing  that  stolid, 
silent  phone  on  the  table  several  feet  from 
him. 

Kbvin.  The  on^y  problem  with  Great  West- 
ern is  that  they've  got  the  lowest  pay  scale  in 
the  Industry.  And  In  the  winter,  the  wind  off 
that  lake  goes  right  through  you.  Maggie 
never  could  stand  the  cold.  She's  my  wife  . 
She  should  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  She 
Just  went  down  to  the  school  to  pick  up 
Jerry  .  .  .  Ten  years  old.  and  he's  still  not 
allowed  to  cross  the  street  by  himself,  yet 
She  worries  .  .  .  You  know  what  I  mean? 

During  this  last  speech  the  camera  ha-s 
held  on  Kevin,  and  the  focus  has  begun  to 
blur.  As  he  finishes  the  speech  we:  Slow 
crawl  over:  On  April  25.  1971.  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  which  gives  every  American 
the  right  to  know  the  nature  and  substance 
of  all  personal  information  concerning  him 
that  has  been  compiled  by  a  private  com- 
pany, and  to  contest  and  correct  any  errort 
he  might  find  In  that  information.  These 
companies,  however,  retain  the  right  to  In- 
vestigate any  area  of  a  person's  private  life, 
relevant  to  their  purpose  or  not. 


BIGNESS     AND     AUTOMATION 
THREATEN  SMALL  FARMERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  last  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
problems  of  small  farmers  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  placed  the  previ- 
ous two  parts  in  yesterday's  Record. 

These  articles  point  out  the  problems 
of  small  farmers — largely  on  the  west 
coast — 'Who  are  finding  that  they  are  un- 
able to  compete  with  commercial  agri- 
business giants. 

Mr.  President,  the  articles  point  up  one 
element  in  the  problem  of  rural  decay 
and  outmigration.  The  people  who  op- 
erate 2  million  of  the  3  million 
farms  in  our  Nation  today  are  either 
elderly,  poor,  or  marginal  farmers.  They 
produce  only  10  percent  of  our  Nation's 
total  farm  marketings. 

These  people  have  been  forced  off  the 
land  in  vast  numbers — the  greatest  mi- 
gration of  human  beings  in  the  histoi-j' 
of  mankind.  The  social  cost  to  the  coun- 
ti-y  and  the  ruination  of  human  Hvcf 
has  been  a  national  disgrace. 

Many  of  the  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  designed 
to  ruin  the  family  farm.  Recently  a  new 
tobacco  picker  was  designed  with  Fed- 
eral money  that  will  force  another 
150,000  people  to  move  from  rural  North 
Carolina  to  places  like  Washington  and 
New  York.  And  no  one  seems  to  care. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  ixili- 
cies  of  bigness  and  efiHciency  for  their 
own  sake  are  not  necessarily'  good  for 
human  beings? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr 
Nick  Kotz"  final  article  and  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 4.  1971,  about  new  automation 
techniques  being  employed  in  our  tc- 
bacco-producing  regions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S    PoLicY  Handcuffs  Small  Farmer 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
[Last  in  a  series] 

Tereso  Morales  has  struggled  all  his  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  richest  agricultural  system 
in  history  Since  he  was  nine  years  old.  he  has 
stooped  in  fields  from  Oregon  to  Texas,  har- 
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vesting  wealth  own«d  by  big  farmera,  retail 
food  cbaliu,  canners  and  now,  by  agrlbuslneBs 
conglomerates. 

Morales,  35,  la  still  breaking  his  back  In  tbe 
fields,  but  with  new  purpose.  His  mind  Is  now 
fired  with  a  dream  at  sharing  In  some  of  tke 
riches  of  American  agriculture.  He  has  joined 
with  30  other  migrant  workers  and  sniAll 
larmers  to  grow  strawberries  In  WatsonvlHe, 
Calif.  He  hopes  to  earn  $10,000  a  year  to  ralce 
hla  11 -member  family  In  someplace  other 
than  a  labor  camp  or  a  big  city  slum. 

The  31  families  of  Cooperativa  Compeslna 
in  many  ways  symbolize  the  problems  asd 
aspirations  of  13  million  poor  rural  Amert- 
caus.  They  are  among  the  1.5  million  small 
farmers  and  more  than  one  million  migrants 
who  now  work  the  land  at  far  less  than  poT- 
erty-Ievel  Incomes.  They  contribute  to  na- 
tional statistics  one-half  of  the  nation's  poT- 
erly  and  substandard  housing. 

The  cooperative  movement  may  give  some 
of  these  people  a  way  out  of  poverty.  But  the 
odds  on  their  success  are  small. 

They  are  competing — like  the  "family  farm- 
ers" of  the  country — against  powerful,  effl- 
clent  and  aggressiv*  "agribusiness"  corpora- 
tions that  have  moved  Into  American  agri- 
culture on  a  large  scale. 

Morales  and  the  other  families  of  Coopera- 
tiva Compeslna,  for  example,  are  oompelliig 
in  the  California  strawberry  market  wit^ 
Tenneco,  Inc..  a  (4.3  billion  conglomerate 
corporation,  and  with  S.  8.  Pierce  Co.,  whldh 
both  grows  and  distributes  its  own  brand  of 
premium-priced  foods. 

They  are  competing,  in  a  larger  seusc.  with 
political  forces  that  have  shaped  federal  agri- 
cultural policies  in  ways  that  favor  the  largeci 
and  most  efficient  interests  In  agriculture. 

For  more  than  35  years — to  take  the  moat 
obvious  case  In  point — American  Industrial 
workers  have  been  represented  by  powerful 
labor  unions  that  have  secured  minimum 
wage  legislation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, child  labor  regulations,  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  on  the  Job.  colicctlTe 
bargaining  rlghu.  and  so  on  Farm  worker*, 
like  Morales,  generally  enjoy  none  of  theae 
rights  and  benefits. 

UNDKBCUT  BT    COVEaNMEMT 

When  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  sought  to 
achieve  some  of  the  same  beneflts.  govern- 
ment responded  by  undercutting  the  move- 
ment with  policies  permitting  employers  to 
import  cheap  labor  from  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Rico.  When  Chavez  and  his  union  sought  to 
gain  bargaining  rights  with  a  retail  boycott 
of  grapes  and  lettuce,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Increased  Its  purchases  of  grapes  aiMl 
lettuce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  governm-'ut  has  con- 
imued  Its  subsidies  to  large  farm  operations 
through  the  provision  of  low-cost  Irrigatloa 
water,  the  development  of  labor-displacing 
machinery  and  generous  ta.x  laws. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlculturt, 
through  varlotu  policies  atul  actions,  has 
discouraged  the  development  of  cooperatlvea 
for  low-Income  farmers  on  grounds  that  tlM 
Industrialization  of  agriculture  and  th« 
elimination  of  stoop  labor  Is  in  the  Interest* 
of  both  country  and  city. 

•  Oovernment,"  says  James  Hlghtower  of 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a 
foundatlon-flnanced  operation,  "has  provided 
soclalijim  for  agribuslneae  and  free  enterprise 
frr  the  small  farmer  aud  farm  worker." 

The  problems  created  in  rural  America" 
by  these  policies  have  prompted  poUtlclana 
and  presidents  to  come  up  with  new  programa 
and  new  rhetoric  to  "save"  the  small  towna 
a'.d  the  .small  farms  of  the  country.  There 
have  been.  In  recent  years,  "wars  on  poverty  ". 
rural  development "  schemes  and  concept  ot 
"balAnced  national  growth".  But  thus  far,  the 
powerful  and  Impersooal  forces  of  oorporata 


agriculture  have  been  the  dominant  factors 
in  the  changes  sweeping  the  farm  economy 

TKEND   aiVXBSXas    ABSXNT 

The  meaaures  that  ml^t  reverse  the 
trend — strong  farm  worker  labor  unloos,  gen- 
erous subsidies  to  small  cooperatives,  the 
redistribution  of  land  from  corporate  farmers 
to  Individual  farm  entrepreneurs — have  not 
been  undertaken. 

What  la  happening  in  American  agricul- 
ture— bigness  concentration,  and  the  cffl- 
rlency  these  things  produce  — may  be  gfxul  or 
bad  for  the  country  in  the  long  run.  But  tbe 
implications  of  these  tendencies  transcend 
the  question  of  whether  Tenneco,  Inc  .  or 
Tereso  Morales  will  harvest  strawberries  In 
California.  These  implications  include  the 
following 

The  future  shape  of  the  American  land- 
scape. Already  In  this  country  74  per  cent  of 
the  population  lives  on  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
land.  If  present  trends  continue,  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  will  live  in  com- 
munities of  leas  than  100,000  by  the  21st  cen- 
tury— 60  per  cent  will  be  living  in  four  huge 
megalopU  and  28  per  cent  will  be  In  other 
large  cities. 

Rural  life,  already  seriously  undermined  by 
the  urban  migration,  will  be  further  eroded 
Today,  800.000  people  a  year  are  migrating 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities.  Between 
1960  and  1870  more  than  half  of  our  rural 
counties  suffered  population  declines.  One 
result  Is  the  aggravation  of  urban  pathology — 
congestion,  pollution,  welfare  problems. 
crime  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  central  city 
Ills. 

The  domination  of  what  is  left  of  rural 
America  by  agribusiness  corporations  is  not 
only  aoceleraUng  the  migration  patterns  of 
recent  decades  but  raises  the  spectre  of  a  kind 
of  20th  century  agricultural  feudalism  in  the 
culture  that  remains. 

In  response  to  thi ,  vision  of  the  future, 
the  federal  government  In  the  IQflOe  under- 
took limited  measures  to  stimulate  tbe  sur- 
vival of  the  small  farm  tmd  the  small  towns 
of  America.  The  aiiUpoverty  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity touched  the  problem  In  certain 
ways. 

A    STAKT    THaoCGH    Or<l 

Tereso  Morales,  for  example,  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  an  adult  ed\icat!on  course  spon- 
.sored  by  OEO  for  migrant  workers  He  learned 
too.  that  he  and  other  farm  laborers 
might  earn  a  living  growing  high-value  fruits 
and  vegetables  So  he  persuaded  three  of  his 
OEO  classmates  to  Join  him  In  putting  up 
»500  apiece  to  launch  Cooperative  Compe- 
.slna,  with  Morales  as  president 

Working  from  sunup  to  dark  In  the  co-op's 
140-acre  leased  fields,  Moralee  has  little  time 
or  patience  to  talk  with  visitors  about  ab- 
stractions. He  is  laying  several  miles  of  ir- 
rigation pipe,  and  supervising  the  leveling 
of  Irrigation  ditches.  It  Is  an  exacting  Job 
If  the  Irrigation  troughs  vary  by  more  than 
one  Inch  In  100  feet  water  may  slop  over  and 
mildew  the  precious  strawberries 

TTie  dream  or  heartbreak  at  the  end  of 
this  labor  will  come  next  year  If  all  goes 
well,  each  acre  of  strawberries  should  pro- 
duce groaa  sales  of  about  $9,000.  Then  tbe 
cooperative  will  find  out  whether  corporate 
competitors  attempt  to  frustrate  lu  mar- 
keting plans. 

In  a  good  year,  I  could  earn  $5,000  aa  a 
migrant,"  relates  Morales,  "but  that  meant 
traveling  for  13  solid  months  'It's  very  hard 
on  the  family.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that 
and  raise  nine  kids,  send  them  to  school, 
give  them  a  chance?  You  can't  keep  running 
fore\er  I'm  not  moving  anymore." 

KrTED    TO    FA  MILT 

The  coordination  of  cooperative  farming 
Is  no  easy  matter,  and  has  produced  some 
failures.   Cooperative   Compeslna  divides   up 


land  and  profits  on  the  basis  at  family  slse 
and  family  contributions  to  work  Its  mem- 
bers so  far  are  sticking  together. 

"We  want  to  benefit  our  community  and 
do  all  we  can  to  exist,"  says  Mcwales  "Our 
members  are  not  afraid  to  work  With  what 
we  have  to  go  back  to,  this  looks  pretty 
Bi>od." 

The  co-op  got  its  crop  started  with  a  $100,- 
000  loan  from  an  OEO-funded  consulting 
firm,  and  a  $150,000  loan  from  the  Wells 
Fargo  bank.  When  local  growers  tried  to 
block  the  lo.in  a  local  Wells  Fargo  ofliolHl  re- 
p.irtedly  tokl  them  "Youni  take  your  monev 
out  of  the  bank,  but  they'll  bum  the  bank 
down    What  am  1  supposed  to  do?" 

Despite  ilie  Indirect  assistance  from  OEO 
the  federal  government  and  particularly 
th?  Agriculture  Department  -has  done  little 
til  a.sslst  Morales'  co-op  and  similar  ones  that 
are  being  started  by  blacks  In  the  South  and 
whltps  In  Appahichla 

rt-RNEO  l)f)WN  BY  »HA 

nie  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstraUon  turned 
flown  Cooperative  Compeslna's  request  for  a 
hwn. 

"I'he  low-Income  farmer  problem  is  no! 
personally  my  cup  of  tea,"  says  Homer  Pres- 
ton, deputy  administrator  of  USDA's  Parmer 
Cooperative  Service.  "Our  conventional  co- 
ops are  not  exactly  enthuoiastlc  about  them 
They  don't  have  much  to  offer  except  latx>r 
and  it  Is  less  Important  today.  These  people 
were  cotton  choppers. 

"Theyre  tied  In  with  idealism  and  rlvU 
rights,  and  a  lot  of  ronuinticlsm  The  pur- 
pose of  cooperatives  Is  not  to  keep  mass 
numl>ers  In  farming  but  to  help  those  who 
remain.  You  cant  go  a,galn8t  market  trends 
when  everything  else  points  to  bigness." 

Although  the  conventional  co-ops  were 
started  by  struggling  farmers  of  yesteryear 
they  today  essentially  represent  big  busine«s 
and  seek  farmer  members  who  can  invest  in 
I^rucessing  and  marketing. 

in  the  course  of  assisting  "bIgnesK  "  Prer- 
ton  says  the  FCS  Is  helping  merger  negotia- 
tion between  the  country's  two  largest  dairy 
■  super  ct>-opB."  which  between  them,  control 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  fluid  milk  supply 

When  he  came  to  Washington  seeking 
niivnagement  training  assistance  for  100  low- 
Income  southern  co-ops.  says  Father  A.  J 
McKnlght.  FCS  advised  him  to  seek  help 
from  a  prnate  foundation. 

"The  USDA  progranu  have  favored  the 
big  commercial  farmers  and  have  dellljer- 
ately  tried  to  eliminate  the  small  family 
farm."  said  McKnlght.  referring  to  research 
sponsored  by  the  Agriculture  Def)artmeiif 
and  land  grant  colleges 

.M  a  lime  when  poor  Southerners  are  start- 
lag  I)  earn  a  living  growing  labor-lntenshc 
spi-cialty  crops  like  Okra.  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cucumbers.  McKnlght  said. 
U.SDA  Is  developing  strains  cf  the  same  ve«- 
etnbles  which  can  be  harvested  mechanically. 

TOUGHEa   SraAWBEBBT 

similarly,  government -backed  research  at 
the  University  of  California  is  developing  a 
tougher  variety  of  strawberry — with  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  not  on  flavor  or  nutrition,  but 
on  Its  ability  to  be  shipped  and  picked  by 
machine. 

"When  I  asked  about  the  effects  of  that 
.strawberry  picker  on  migrant  workers.''  say»= 
Alfred  Navarro,  a  consultant  to  Cooperativa 
Compeslna.  "the  Extension  Service  guy  said 
AU  I  worry  about  Is  the  economic  part  of  It. 
Let  the  sociologists  worry  about  that'." 

"Mechanisation  Is  a  fact  of  life."  says  Na- 
varro, "but  the  field  worker  cant  eat  the  ma- 
chine. Who  deals  with  the  social  effect  of 
these  machines?  The  Agriculture  Department 
has  got  to  be  responsive  to  more  than  one 
sector  of  the  rural  economy." 

Tbe  clash  of  farm  worker  and  grower  has 
been  high-lighted  in  recent  yean  by  the  rise 
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of  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

UFOC's  major  successes  to  date  have  been 
In  winning  contracts  from  the  new  conglom- 
erate farmers,  who  have  entered  California 
fruit  and  vegetable  farming.  PrlmarUy  be- 
cause they  fear  boycotts  of  their  nationally- 
branded  products,  the  conglomerates  say, 
they  have  signed  contracts  while  most  large 
Independent  growers  have  not. 

In  the  Salinas  Valley,  for  example,  four  of 
five  contracts  won  by  the  union  are  wltii  na- 
tional firms:  Purex  Corp.,  United  Brand-s.  S.S. 
Pierce  Co.,  and  Heublln,  Inc. 

UNION    STILL    RESISTED 

Meanwhile,  the  largest  Independent  grow- 
ers are  still  bitterly  resisting  the  union,  and 
see'.i  state  or  national  legislation  that  would 
restrict  its  activities.  The  growers  want  a  law 
that  would  prohibit  strikes  during  harvest 
sea.son  and  the  secondary  boycotts  by  which 
Chavez  has  appealed  to  sympathetic  con- 
sumers. 

The  outcome  of  these  battles  over  agricul- 
tural wealth  could  be  an  industrialized  sys- 
tem of  conglomerate  farmers  and  of  union- 
ized labor.  However.  Chavez  so  far  has  orga- 
nized only  a  small  jjercentage  of  California 
migrants,  and  even  these  victories  are  fragile 
ones,  subject  to  renegotiation  in  a  year  or  so. 

Chavez's  ultimate  gota  is  to  win  economic 
independence  for  migrants  by  creating  coop- 
eratives such  as  Cooperativa  Compeslna. 

They  could  be  helped  by  a  new  system  of 
crop  subsidies,  which  base  government  as- 
sistance on  economic  need  rather  than  on 
acreage. 

Present  subsidies,  theoretically  aimed  at 
controlling  overproduction,  go  mainly  to  the 
wealthiest  farmers  who  own  the  meet  land. 
But  John  Schnlttker.  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture In  the  Johnson  administration,  ar- 
gues that  subsidy  payments  for  wheat  and 
cotton  are  far  larger  than  those  needed  to 
control  surpluses.  A  substantial  part  of  these 
subsidies,  says  Schnlttker,  simply  provide  In- 
come supplements  to  the  wealthiest  farmers. 

Some  reformers  argue  that  the  small  farm- 
er can  still  be  given  a  place  in  America  if 
the  government  brings  about  'land  reform.  " 
including  enforcement  of  the  1902  Reclama- 
tion Law 

This  law  originally  was  designed  ui  protect 
the  small  farmer.  It  provided  that  govern- 
ment-irrigated land  could  not  be  owned  by 
absentee  landlords,  and  that  no  Individual 
cmild  own  more  than  160  acres  of  govern- 
ment-Irrigated land. 

The  law  has  never  been  enforced  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  corporate  landholders  continue 
to  occupy  and  benefit  from  more  than  one 
million  acres  subject  to  tlie  160-acre  limita- 
tion. 

Rep  Jerome  Waldie  (D-Calif.)  and  others 
liBve  proposed  legislation  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  buy  this  Illegally-held  land, 
and  then  resell  It  on  generous  credit  terms 
to  small  farmers  and  low-income  coopera- 
tives. 

Unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  the  ul- 
timate cost  of  the  new  conglomerate  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture  will  be  paid  by  the  small 
towns  of  the  Midwest  and  of  California. 

CALLED   DISASTROUS 

Jack  Molsbergen.  a  real  estate  man  in 
Mendota,  Calif.,  describes  as  "disastrous  "  the 
effects  of  conglomerate  farming  on  his  town 
in  the  western  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Conglomerate  farmers  such  as  Anderson 
Clayton  and  Co.,  the  country's  185th  largest 
corporation  with  1870  sales  of  $639  million, 
contribute  little  to  the  local  economy,  says 
Molsbergen.  The  conglomerates  buy  their 
farm  machinery  and  supplies  directly  from 
the  factory  and  their  oil  directly  from  tbe 
refinery,  he  aaya. 

When  Mendota  tried  to  build  a  hospital 
several  years  ago,  says  Molsbergen,  Anderson 


Clayton  and  two  other  large  corporate  land- 
owners blocked  the  project,  because  it  would 
increase  their  property  taxes. 

LIVES    ELSEWHERE 

"The  guy  who  made  the  decision  for  An- 
derson Clayton  lives  in  Phoenix,"  explains 
Molsbergen",  "and  if  you  live  in  Phoenix,  you 
don't  need  a  hospital  in  Mendota.  These  cor- 
porate guys  don't  go  around  with  a  Simon 
Legree  mustache.  They  are  nice  men.  It's 
Just  the  way  things  are." 

Agriculture  Department  economists  do  not 
-see  any  future  for  the  Mendota,  Californlas, 
of  the  country. 

"These  towns  represent  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  the  people  who  went  there."  says 
USDA  economist  Warren  Bailey.  "They  are 
going  the  same  way  as  the  neighborhood 
grocery.  People  want  to  shop  where  they 
have  a  choice.  With  air-conditioned  cars  and 
good  roads,  they  choose  to  do  their  shopping 
in  the  cities  Iowa  really  doesn't  have  room 
for  more  than  12  regional  centers.  The  small 
town  will  remain  only  as  a  pleasant  place  to 
live." 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  small  towns  will 
die  and  the  small  farmer  and  farm  worker 
win  be  replaced  without  any  of  the  attention 
and  national  debate  that  has  focussed  on 
other  economic  disruptions. 

LfKTKHEED    CONTRAST 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  na- 
tional concern  shown  over  the  economic 
problems  of  a  Lockheed  and  over  the  prob- 
lems of  150.000  small  North  Carolina  tobacco 
farmers,  who  soon  will  be  displaced  by  a  new 
tobacco  harvester. 

Woodrow  Y.  Oinsburg.  research  director  of 
the  Center  for  Community  Change,  contrasts 
that  concern: 

"When  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists  and 
.skilled  technicians  were  threatened  with  loss 
of  Jobs  in  the  aerospace  industry,  a  host  of 
Industrialists,  bankers,  and  others  besieged 
Congress  for  large-scale  loans  and  special 
legislation 

"But  when  even  larger  numbers  of  work- 
ers are  t^reatened  with  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  scarcely  a  voice  is  raised. 
What  corporate  executive  speaks  for  such 
workers,  what  banker  pleads  for  financial  aid 
for  them,  what  congressman  or  state  official 
calls  upon  his  colleagues  to  enact  special 
legislation?" 

Oinsburg  Ijelleves  no  voice  is  heard  because 
America  lacks  "a  national  rural  jjolicy  that 
considers  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
majority  of  rural  Americans — farm  workers, 
small  farmers,  small  independent  business 
men  and  the  aged   " 

"The  farmhouse  lights  are  going  out  all 
over  America."  says  Oren  Lee  Staler,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Organization 
"And  every  time  a  light  goes  out.  this  coun- 
try is  losing  something.  It  is  losing  the  pre- 
cious skills  of  a  family  farm  system  that  has 
given  this  country  unlxjunded  wealth.  And 
it  Is  losing  free  men." 

Tobacco  Farming  Enters  Machine  Aoe 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

DoRTCHFs  Crossroad.  N.C. — Automation 
has  come  at  last  to  the  flatlands  of  the 
Carolina-Virginia  tobacco  belt,  the  last  big 
stronghold  of  the  small  yeoman  farm  In 
this  county,  aud  It  is  exi>ected  to  set  off  yet 
another  wave  of  farm-to-clty  and  South-to- 
North  migration  by  blacks. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  at  least  four 
North  Carolina  tobacco  farmers  harvested 
their  entire  crops  using  an  automatic  har- 
vester— a  four-legged,  four-wheeled  contrap- 
tion of  conveyor  belts  and  hydraulic  motors 
that  moves  down  a  row  of  tobacco  plants 
and  strips  leaf  from  stalk  almost  as  gently 
as  a  human  hand  would. 


Tlie  machine  was  so  successful  during  the 
harvest  season  Just  ended  that  tobacco  ex- 
perts and  the  farmers  themaelves  believe  it 
has  proved  Itself  In  practice.  They  predict 
that  it  will  soon  t>e  in  wideepread  use. 

"This  was  the  breakthrough  year."  says 
Dr.  F.  J.  (Pat)  Hassler,  head  of  biological  and 
agricultural  engineering  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh,  where  the  har- 
vester's prototype  was  developed,  beginning 
in   1948. 

"Now  thi  t  we've  had  four  success  stories." 
Dr.  Hassler  goes  on.  "we  couldn't  stop  its 
spread  if  we  wanted  to.  Nineteen  seventy-one 
will  go  down  as  the  year  when  tobacco  finally 
gave  in  to  the  machine  age." 

One  reason  why  the  machine  is  expected 
to  become  pwpular  among  farmers  Is  that 
tobacco  IS  one  of  the  few  remaining  crops 
that  has  required  great  amounts  of  expen- 
sive hand  labor  that  is  hard  to  recruit.  Tlie 
automatic  harvester,  operated  by  one  man. 
does  the  amount  of  work  customarily  per- 
formed by  a  crew  of  eight  farm  workers. 

The  harvesting  of  most  other  crops  has 
long  since  been  automated.  But  unUke  corn, 
cotton  and  soybeans,  tobacco  leaves  on  the 
same  plant  ripen  at  different  times  and  re- 
quire more  delicate  handling.  This  has  re- 
quired a  more  sophisticated  technology  that 
took  more  time  to  develop  and  was  viewed 
more  suspiciously  by  farmers. 

Although  no  precise  figures  are  a\ailable. 
the  harvester  Is  expected  ultimately  to  dis- 
place thousands  of  small  farmers — ^perhaps 
50.000  of  them  in  North  Carolina  alone — and 
their  families.  Their  small  holdings  will 
simply  be  swallowed  up  by  fanners  whose 
automatic  harvesters  give  them  a  competi- 
tive edge  and  who  are  encouraged  by  the 
harvester's  capacity  to  buy  or  lease  more  acre- 
age. In  addition,  the  harvester  is  ^expected 
to  eliminate  thousands  of  part-time  JobS~<«lr 
students  and  women. 

Mast  of  those  expected  to  be  displaced  are 
black.  They  live  in  the  Virginia-Carolina 
belt,  where  flue-cured  or  cigarette  tobacco  i-t 
produced,  in  a  much  smaller  Georgia-Florida 
belt,  and  in  North  Carolina,  whose  300.000 
acres  and  $600-mllllon-a-year  crop  give  It 
i.bout  two-thirds  of  the  flue-cured  market 
It  Is  there  that  the  biggest  Impact  is  ex- 
pected. 

"The  blacks  will  probably  be  totally  out  of 
North  Carolina  agriculture  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  and  certainly  by  the  end  of  the 
next  decade."  says  Dr.  Selz  C.  Mayo,  head  of 
.sociology  and  anthropology  r.t  North  Caro- 
lina State,  and  a  recognized  ruuhorlty  on 
Negro  migration. 

extent  of  migration 

Indeed,  says  Dr.  Mayo,  if  the  harvester's 
social  impact  were  to  be  concentrated  In  a 
two-to-three-year  pterlod.  It  would  set  off  an 
exodus  from  the  tobacco  farms  "that  would 
make  the  migration  of  the  children  of 
Israel  look  like  nothing." 

Some  tobacco  buyers  believe  that  the 
harvester's  attractiveness  as  an  economical 
replacement  for  hand  labor  will  cause  It  to 
take  over  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  harvesting 
operations  In  North  Carolina  within  five 
years.  Other  estimates  are  more  conservative 

One  of  the  four  farmers  who  bought  and 
used  the  automatic  harvester  this  year  was 
George  Dealer,  a  wiry,  whtte-halred  farmer 
whose  ruddy  face  bears  the  lines  and  creases 
of  nearly  half  a  century  In  the  fields.  He 
paused  recently  at  his  spread  here.  50  miles 
northeast  of  Raleigh,  to  talk  about  what  It 
has  meant. 

The  armpits  of  Mr.  Dozler's  forest-green 
shirt  were  wet  from  a  morning  of  hauling 
the  sweet,  pungent  tobacco  leaves,  heat- 
cured  to  a  bright  yellow,  to  market  In  nearby 
Rocky  Mount.  Squinting  his  sharp  blue  e3res 
against  the  sunlight,  he  said  that  so  far  he 
had  sold  nearly  half  his  crop — about  50,000 
pounds — at  prices  a  little  higher  than  the 
average. 
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"I  Just  call  myself  an  average  fanner,"  he 
aald.  "If  I  can  sell  my  tobacco  a  little  blgher 
than  average  on  the  Rocky  Mount  market, 
I'm  doing  all  right." 

Therein  lay  the  ultimate  test  of  tJbe 
harvester. 

To  Mr.  Dozler,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
harvester  lay  In  Its  long-term  economy.  Lart 
year,  he  estimates,  be  paid  $9,000  In  watfes 
to  Held  hands  during  the  harrestlng  seaaom. 
At  that  rate,  his  «1 1,500  harvester  will  pay 
for  Itself  In  less  than  two  years  After  that 
money  that  used  to  go  for  labor  will  turn 
mostly  Into  profit. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Dozler  and  others  say, 
yoving  men  and  women  just  do  not  want  to 
work  the  fields  anymore.  •'The  problem  Is  not 
getting  them  Into  the  fields."  he  says,  "ifs 
getting  them  to  work  when  they  get  there." 

Because  of  the  economies  effected  by  the 
harvester,  Mr.  Dozler  believes  that  farmers 
equipped  with  It  will  soon  gather  In  larger 
acreages  and  squeeze  out  smaller  operatofs. 

"There  are  a  heap  of  four-  and  five-acre 
farms  around  here,"  Mr.  Dozler  said,  "and  I'd 
guess  six  to  eight  acres  Is  the  average.  I  «ly 
that  In  10  years  the  man  that  ain't  tending 
35  acres  Is  going  to  go  broke."  Mr.  Dozler 
hlmadf  tended  30  acres  this  year  and  har- 
vested another  12  acres  of  a  sharecropper 
charging  him  H60  for  the  ser%lce. 

SEVERAL    "PASSrS"    NEKDED 

Mr.  Duzler'8  harvester  makes  use  of  a 
mechanical  "defoliator"  coiislstiiig  of  two 
large  rubber  screws  mounted  parallel  to  eadi 
other.  As  explained  by  one  of  the  device^ 
Inventors,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Suggs  of  NortJh 
CarolliiA  Stat«  the  tobacco  stalk  passes  be 
tween  the  two  screws,  which  turn  In  opposite 
directions  and  knock  off  the  ripe  tobacoo 
leaves  while  leaving  the  stalk  unharmed. 
The  leaves  then  fall  onto  a  conveyor  belt 
that  carries  them  to  a  trailer  at  the  rear  of 
the  harvester. 

The  screws  and  conveyor  belts  are  mounted 
on  a  four-pxjster  frame  with  a  wheel  on  the 
bottom  of  each  post.  The  entire  harvester  is 
powered  by  hydraulic  motors  that.  In  tura, 
are  activated  by  an  air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 

Since  tobacco  leaves  ripen  at  dlfTereal 
times.  It  Is  necessary  to  uuike  several  paseee 
through  a  field  Luckily  for  the  harvesteri, 
ripening  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk 
and  proceeds  gradually  upward.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  only  to  raise  the  screws  a 
little   higher  on   each    trip   through   a   flelfl. 

The  advent  of  the  harvester  has  depeodad 
on  many  other  developments  since  the  "old- 
tlmey  days,"  as  they  are  called  hereabout*, 
when  tobacco  production  was  dependent  on 
human  hands  and  mule  power  Together.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  new  developments  have 
reduced  the  requirement  for  human  labor  Ijiy 
85  per  oeut. 

First  came  the  tractor  and  auU>matlc  plant- 
lijL^;  equipment.  Then  automatic  oil  or  gas 
burners  to  replace  hand-tended  wood  fires  In 
the  curing  barns.  Then  chemicals  to  kill 
"suckers,"  or  worthless  shoo  to  that  grow  on 
tobacco  plants  and  steal  nutrients  from  tbe 
leaves.  "Suckerlng"  plants  used  to  be  done 
by   hand   and   required   much    human   labor. 

Finally  came  "bulk  curing,  '  In  whlob 
tubaooo  leaves  are  placed  In  metal  racks  to  be 
cured  instead  of  tied  In  small  bundles  and 
bung  on  sticks  to  be  cured  Bulk  curing  waA 
seen  as  a  prerequisite  to  use  of  the  auto- 
matic harvester.  (Mr.  Dooier  this  year  tx>uglit 
five  new  bulk-curing  "barns'  or  small 
aluminum  sheds,  worth  »6,000  a  piece.) 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  and  state  pollcias 
have  been  liberalized  to  enable  farmers  to 
buy  or  lease  Government-Imposed  poundage 
and  acreage  "allotments"  from  other  farmeiG 
and  thereby  to  develop  the  large  spreads  that 
would  make  the  use  of  a  mechanical  har- 
vester worthwhile. 

All  of  these  developments  have  now  crya- 
taUzed  arotuMl  the  aatomatic  harvester.  "All 


that  remained,"  says  Dr.  Hauler  of  North 
Carolina  State,  "was  for  the  farmers  to  gain 
confidence  in  It." 


LEGAL    ANALYSIS    OF    THK    EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  48  years 
Uie  equal  rights  amendment  has  been 
pending  before  Congress,  We  all  know 
that  the  history  of  this  proposal  has 
been  one  of  inaction  and  delay  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  Finally,  however,  we 
have  at  long  last  begun  to  see  some 
action. 

The  House  v,  ill  soon  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  assured  that  they 
will  be  able  to  cast  off  the  crippling 
amendments  added  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Tha"",  this  measure  will 
.«oon  be  before  the  Senate  once  again. 

In  order  to  help  Senators  in  studying 
this  proposal,  I  ask  uimnimous  cotiusent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment: 
A  Constitutional  Basis  for  Equal  Rights 
for  Women,"  publLshed  in  the  Yale  Law 
Journal.  This  piece,  written  by  Barbara 
A.  Brown,  Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Gail  P'alk. 
and  Ann  E.  Preedman,  preseiits  a  well- 
documented  case  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  While  I  do  not  neces- 
.•;arily  agree  with  every  opinion  expressed 
Uierein,  I  found  it  to  be  a  mnsterly  piece 
of  scholarship,  which  deserves  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator 
and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objertion,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Ya\e  Lan-  Jovirnal,  April  1971 1 

The  Euval  Rigiiis  Amendment:  A  Con- 
stitutional Ba.sis  eor  Eqi  al  Rights  foe 
Women 

I  By   Barbara  A    Brown.  Thomas  I.   Emerson, 
Gall  Palk.  and  Ani>  E  Freedman  i  ) 
Section  1    Equality  of  rlght.s  under  the  law 

shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 

States  or  by  anv  Stale   on  account  of  sex 
Section    2     The    Congres.^:    shall    have    the 

power  to  enforce,  by  appropriBte  legislation, 

the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section    3      This    amendment     shall     take 

effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification. 
Proptwed  .^mendniput  to  the  United  States 

Constlttitlon  ' 

INTBODTICTION 

American  society  has  always  confined 
women  to  a  different  and.  by  moet  standards. 
Inferior  status  The  discrimination  has  been 
deep  and  pervasive  Yet  In  the  past  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation has  been  widely  accepted  as  natural 
or  neccs.sary  or  divinely  ordained  The 
women's  rights  movement  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries  concen- 
tr.ited  on  obtaining  the  vote  for  women:  only 
the  most  radical  of  the  suffragists  called  Into 
question  the  assumption  that  woman's  place 
was  in  the  home  and  under  the  protection 
of  man.  Now  there  has  cocne  a  reawakening 
and  a  widespread  demand  for  change.  This 
time  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  are 
insisting  upon  a  broad  reexamination  and 
redefinition  of  ■'woman's  place.  ' 

Uistorlcaliy,  the  subordinate  status  of 
women  has  been  firmly  entrenched  In  our 
legal  system.  At  common  law  women  were 
conceded  few  rights.  Constitutions  were 
drafted  on  the  assumption  that  women  did 
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not  exist  as  legal  persons.  Courts  classified 
women  with  children  and  Imbeciles,  denying 
their  capacity  to  think  and  act  as  responsible 
adults  and  enclosing  them  In  the  bonds  of 
protective  patemaltam.  Over  the  last  cen- 
tury, It  Is  true,  the  legal  stattia  of  women 
has  grsMluailly  Improved.  Common  law  rules 
have  been  altered  in  many  states  and  some 
additional  rights  conferred  by  legislation.  A 
marked  advance  was  msule  In  1920  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
granting  suffrage  to  women.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  other  progress.  But  the  de- 
velopment has  been  slow  and  haphazard. 
Major  remnants  of  the  common  law's  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  women  persLst  In 
the  laws  and  l:istitutlons  of  all  states.  la 
addition,  eiiorls  during  the  past  century  to 
pr..>tcct  working  women  have  created  a  new 
sel  of  laws  which  turn  out  to  dlacrlmtnate 
against  women  rather  than  secure  equality.' 

In  the  pretieat  legal  structure,  so«ne  laws 
exclude  women  from  legal  rights,  opportuni- 
Ues,  or  robpotibibihtlea.  Some  are  framed  as 
legislation  conferring  special  benefits,  or  pro- 
tection, on  women.  Others  create  or  perpf  lu- 
utc  a  bepartil.e  U'gal  atattis  without  indicat- 
ing on  their  face  whether  the  position  of 
women  ranks  below,  or  above,  the  posUlc-n 
<^  men.  Many  ol  the  efforts  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate legal  status  for  women  stem  from  a 
g<xxl  faith  attempt  to  advance  the  interests 
of  women.  Nevertheless,  the  preponderant 
effect  has  been  to  buttress  the  social  and 
economic  subordiuaUan  of  women. 

Our  legal  structure  will  continue  to  sup- 
port anil  command  an  inferior  status  Ur 
women  so  long  as  It  permlu  any  differentia- 
tion in  legal  treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
This  Is  so  for  three  distinct  but  related  rca- 
.stms  First,  discrimination  la  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  any  sex-based  law  because  a 
large  nutnt>er  of  women  do  not  fit  the  female 
'-.tereotype  upon  which  such  laws  are  pred- 
icated Second,  all  aspect-s  (f  separate  treat- 
ment for  women  are  Inevitably  Interrelated, 
discrimination  In  one  area  creates  discrimi- 
natory patterns  In  another.  Thus  a  woman 
who  has  been  denied  equal  access  to  educa- 
tion win  be  disadvantaged  In  employment 
even  though  she  receives  equal  treatment 
there.  Third  whatever  the  motivation  for 
different  treatment,  the  result  Is  to  create  a 
dual  system  of  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
which  the  rights  of  each  group  are  governed 
by  a  different  .set  of  values.  History  and  ex- 
perience have  tauRht  us  that  in  such  a  dual 
system  riic  eroup  is  always  dominant  and 
the  other  sut»ordinat.e  As  long  as  woman's 
place  Is  defined  as  separate,  a  male- 
dominated  society  will  define  her  place  as 
inferior 

The  slru<  tared  ie(<al  and  s<  c!al  dls.  rimina- 
tlon  against  v^-omen  Is  now  being  challenged 
by  the  demand  for  women's  liberation  This 
movement  for  equality  Is  made  possible  by 
relative  affluence  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  and  mechanization  if 
Industry  It  has  been  given  Impetus  by  the 
weakening  of  family  ties,  the  growing  par- 
ticipation of  women  la  the  labor  force.  In- 
creasing life  expectancy,  aivd  wlduKpread  con- 
cern aimut  over -population.  It  accompanies 
more  enll>;htened  and  flexible  attUuUes 
lowards  relations  between  thp  sexes  .And  it 
is  allied  ■with  the  struggles  of  minorities, 
youth,  and  other  forces  seeking  new  ways  of 
life,  and  new  ways  for  people  to  relate  to  one 
another.  In  a  world  that  has  so  plainly  failed 
to  live  up  to  lu  possibilities.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  factors  the  movement  for 
equality  In  the  status  of  women  seems  on 
the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  only  recently  that  wide- 
spread dtactaslon  has  begun  about  what 
changes  In  the  legal  structure  are  neceosary 
to  achieve  a  unified  system  of  equality.'  This 
article  undertakes  to  contribute  to  this  dts- 
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cussion  by  exploring  In  detail  some  of  these 
necessary  changes.  We  consider  first  methods 
by  which  the  legal  structure  can  be  changed, 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  a  new  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  necessary  (Part  I).  We 
then  trace  the  development  In  Congress  of 
proposals  for  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment (Part  III.  Thereafter  we  discuss  the 
constitutional  framework  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment:  its  underlying  principles 
and  their  place  In  the  general  structure  of 
the  Constitution  (Part  HT).  We  then  ex- 
plore some  aspects  of  the  transition  period 
after  ratification  (Part  IV),  and  finally,  we 
describe  the  anticipated  operation  of  the 
Amendment  in  four  significant  areas:  pro- 
tective labor  legislation,  domestic  relations 
law.  criminal  law,  and  the  military  (Part 
V). 

1.    THE    NEED    FOB    A    NEW    CONSXrrUTlONAL 
AMENDMENT 

There  are  three  methods  of  making 
changes  within  the  legal  system  to  assure 
equal  rights  for  women.  One  is  by  extending 
to  sex  discrimination  the  doctrines  of  strict 
Judicial  review  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  A 
second  Is  by  piecemeal  revision  of  existing 
federal  and  state  laws.  The  third  Is  by  a  new 
constitutional  amendment.  These  alterna- 
tives are  not.  of  course,  mutually  exclusive. 
The  basic  question  is  what  method,  or  com- 
bination of  methods,  will  be  most  effective  in 
eradicating  sex  discrimination  from  the  law. 
A.  Extension  of  the  equal  protection  clause 

In  past  years  many  proponents  of  equal 
rights  for  women  believed  that  the  goal  could 
be  achieved  through  Judicial  Interpretation 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  as  applied  to 
both  state  and  federal  governments.'  Thus 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  argued  in  1963  that  "the  principle 
Of  equality  [could]  become  firmly  established 
In  constitutional  doctrine"  through  viae  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifth  Amendments,  and 
concluded  that  "a  constitutional  amend- 
ment need  not  now  be  sought."  At  the  pres- 
ent time  that  viewpoint  has  been  abandoned 
by  active  supporters  of  women's  rights.'  This 
shift  In  position  Is  fully  Justified.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
demonstrates  that  there  Is  no  present  likeli- 
hood that  the  Court  will  apply  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  In  a  manner  that  will  effec- 
tively guarantee  equality  of  rights  for 
women.  More  Important,  equal  protection 
doctrines,  even  In  their  most  progressive 
form,  are  ultimately  Inadequate  for  that 
task. 

The  Supreme  Court's  approach  to  women's 
rights  has  been  characterized,  since  the 
1870's,  by  two  prominent  features;  a  vague 
but  strong  substantive  belief  In  women's 
"separate  place,"  and  an  extraordinary  meth- 
odological casualness  in  reviewing  state  legis- 
lation based  on  such  stereotypical  views  of 
women.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Court 
has  never  found  a  sex-based  classification  to 
violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause;  nwre- 
over.  It  has  rendered  this  cumulative  Judg- 
ment with  an  off-handedness  and  tolerance 
for  Inconsistency  which  contrast  sharply 
With  Its  approach  to  discrimination  In  the 
areas  of  race,  naUooAl  origin,  and  poverty. 

The  Supreme  Cotirfs  conception  of 
women's  "separate  place"  is  rooted  In  Its 
nlneteenth-centtiry  decisions  denying  ■women 
such  elementary  clvU  rlghU  as  voting  and 
the  opportunity  to  practice  law,  on  the 
grounds  that  these  rights  were  not  among 
the  "privileges  and  immunities"  of  United 
States  cltleenshlp  and  hence  were  subject  to 
exclusive  st«te  regtilatlon.*  In  his  well-known 
concurrence  In  BrotfteeU  r.  /Uinois,  the  deci- 
sion which  approvwd  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  Vegal  profession,  Jtistloe  Bradley 
sta,t«d: 
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Man  Is,  or  should  be.  woman's  protector 
and  defender.  The  natural  and  proper  timid- 
ity and  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  fenuUe 
sex  evidently  unfits  It  for  many  of  the  occu- 
pations of  civil  life.  The  constitution  of  the 
family  organization,  which  Is  founded  In  the 
divine  ordinance,  as  well  as  In  the  nature  of 
things.  Indicates  the  domestic  sphere  as  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  and 
functions  of  womanhood.' 

The  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
voting  and  practice  of  law  cases  was  not 
whether  women,  as  compared  to  similarly 
situated  or  qualified  men,  were  being  denied 
a  right  or  privilege  in  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  The  question  was  not  even 
formulated  In  these  terms,  much  less  con- 
sidered, because  men  and  women  were  seen 
as  occupying  separate  sphere*  of  social  life. 
The  Idiom  of  due  process  also  generally 
perpetuated  the  belief  In  woman's  separate 
place  In  Muller  v  Oregon,'  one  of  the  first 
cases  to  consider  at  length  the  constitutional 
position  of  women,  the  Supreme  Court  ac- 
cepted the  argument  made  In  the  famous 
Brandels  brief  (largely  prepared  by  Josephine 
Ooldmark )  that  women  required  ^>eclal  pro- 
tection In  employment  which  could  not, 
under  the  llberty-of -contract  doctrine  of 
Lochner  v.  New  York'  be  extended  to  men. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Court  In  Muller  was 
only  holding  that  the  fixing  of  maximum 
hours  for  women  by  the  state  was  not  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonable  under  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  did 
not  address  Itself  to  whether  women  were 
entitled  to  equal  rights  with  men  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  But  the  Court's  long 
recitation  of  the  Inferior  physical  capacities 
and  social  position  of  women.  Its  grouping 
of  all  members  of  the  sex  Into  one  classifica- 
tion regardless  of  Individual  differences,  and 
its  conclusion  that  "she  is  properly  placed  In 
a  class  by  herself  had  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  equal  protection  law.'" 

Muller  has  been  widely  utilized  by  federal 
and  state  courts  to  sustain  not  only  factory 
legislation  applicable  only  to  women  against 
due  process  objections,  but  also  many  kinds 
of  sex-based  laws  against  equal  protection 
challenges.'  The  basic  belief  that  women 
were  different  and  that  this  Justified  differ- 
ent treatment  under  law  became  accepted 
doctrine,  and  when  the  claim  for  women's 
rights  was  at  last  raised  directly  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  in  1948.  the  Court 
simply  applied  the  style  and  content  of  Its 
earlier  decisions  to  the  equal  protection  area 
as  well.  In  Goesaert  v.  Cleary  "  several  women 
challenged  a  Michigan  statute  providing  that 
no  female  could  be  licensed  as  a  bartender 
unless  she  was  "the  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
male  owner."  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
exception  was  arbitrary  and  irrational.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  Q>eaklng  for  the  Court, 
thought  the  question  "need  not  detain  us 
long."  In  putting  It  to  rest  he  casually  an- 
swered the  broader  and  much  more  signifi- 
cant question  of  whether  the  state  could 
distinguish  at  all  between  men  and  women 
in   licensing    bartenders: 

Michigan  could,  beyond  question,  forbid 
all  women  from  working  behind  a  bar.  This 
Is  BO  despite  the  vast  changes  in  the  social 
and  legal  position  of  women.  The  fact  that 
women  may  now  have  achieved  the  virtues 
that  men  have  long  claimed  as  their  preroga- 
tives and  now  indulge  In  vices  that  men  have 
long  practiced,  does  not  preclude  the  States 
from  dimwlng  a  sharp  line  between  the  sexes, 
certainly  In  such  matters  as  the  regulation 
of  liquor  traffic  ....  The  Constitution  does 
not  require  legislatures  to  reflect  socioloslcal 
insight,  or  shifting  social  standards,  any  more 
that  It  reqtiires  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  scientific  standards.'' 

Having  reaArmed  the  doctrine  of  woman's 
separate  place.  Justice  Frankfurter  had  no 
diffloulty  finding  a  "basis  in  reason"  for  th* 
Michigan  statute:  the  legislature  might  be- 


lieve that  "moral  and  social  ppoblems"  would 
be  less  when  no  females  except  wives  and 
daughters  of  male  bar  owners  were  permitted 
to  be  bartenders.'*  The  Goeaaert  case  thus 
employed  the  "reasonable  classification"  test 
In  considering  challenges  to  sex-based  legis- 
lation under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause; 
the  plaintiff  had  the  burden  of  overcoming 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  sex  classifica- 
tion was  valid  and  showing  that  It  was  In 
some  way  "arbitrary"  and  "unreasonable." 
In  announcing  such  a  passive  standard  of 
equal  protection  review,'^  the  Court  dele- 
gated to  state  legislatures  almost  complete 
discretion  In  their  treatment  of  women's 
basic  rights — a  discretion  which  was  con- 
sidered intolerable,  at  the  time  Goesaert  was 
decided,  with  regard  to  many  other  groups  In 
the  population."' 

While  Justice  Frankfurter's  off-hand  dis- 
missal of  women's  basic  civil  right  to  engage 
In  an  occupation  might  seem  outi'ageous 
today,"  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  serious- 
ly re-examined  Its  iissumptlon  of  woman's 
separate  place  and  the  equal  protection  doc- 
trines that  fiow  from  It.  In  Hoyt  r.  Florida,^' 
the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  case  to  give 
extended  consideration  to  women's  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Court  upheld  a  Florida 
statute  which  excluded  women  from  Jury 
service  unless  they  voluntarily  applied.  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  opinion  for  the  Court  followed 
closely  the  reasoning  of  Goesaert,  and  even 
barkened  back  to  Justice  Bradley's  concur- 
rence In  Bradvell  t.  Illinois  almost  ninety 
before. 

(WJe  [cannot]  conclude  that  Florida's 
statute  is  not  "based  on  some  reasonable  clas- 
sification," and  that  It  Is  thus  Infected  with 
unconstitutionally.  Despite  the  enlightened 
emancipation  of  women  from  restrictions  and 
protections  of  bygone  years,  and  their  entry 
Into  many  parts  of  community  life  formerly 
considered  to  be  reserved  to  men.  woman  Is 
still  regarded  as  the  center  of  home  and 
family  life.  We  cannot  say  that  It  Is  con- 
stitutionally Impermissible  for  a  State,  act- 
ing In  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  to  con- 
clude that  a  woman  should  be  relieved  from 
the  civic  duty  of  Jury  service  unless  she  her- 
self determines  that  such  service  Is  consistent 
with  her  own  special  responsibilities.'* 

Supporters  of  equal  rights  for  women  In 
the  1960'8  relied  heavily  on  the  possibility 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  at  last  reject 
its  EisEumptlon  of  woman's  separate  place  and 
the  related  reasonable  classification  test,  and 
apply  to  sex  differentiation  cases  the  stand- 
ards of  strict  scrutiny  that  had  e'volved  In 
equal  protection  theory.  One  such  standtotl 
Is  the  "fundamental  Interest"  test.  Under 
this  formula,  if  a  fundamental  right  Is  at 
stake,  differential  classification  and  treat- 
ment Is  permissible  only  If  the  gtrvemment 
affirmatively  demonstrates  the  moet  compel- 
ling reasons.*  A  second  standard  of  strict 
scrutiny  Is  the  "stispect  classification"  for- 
mula developed  In  cases  reviewing  the  state 
laws  based  on  racial  distinctions.  The  rule 
here  Is  that  any  classification  based  on  race 
Is  strongly  suspiect.  "bears  a  heavy  burden  of 
Justification,"  and  "will  be  upheld  only  If  It 
Is  necessary,  not  merely  rationally  related,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  permissible  state 
policy."  " 

The  fundamental  Interest  and  suspect 
classification  doctrines  operate  to  cancel  the 
normal  presumption  of  constitutionality  and 
to  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  government  to 
Justify  the  differential  treatment.  They  are 
therefore  more  powerful  weapons  against  dl»- 
crlmination  than  the  "reasonable  classifica- 
tion" test.  Yet  both  doctrines  are  seriously 
deficient  as  instruments  for  achieving  eqaal 
rights  for  women.  The  fundamental  tnterest 
test  applies  only  where  the  partlctaar  right 
claimed  to  be  Infrlngad  is  a  "fuadamental" 
one,  and  the  Court  hM  been  ton  wltb  dls- 
agreement  over  what  kinds  of  rights  and  In* 
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terests  are  embraced  within  this  category  of 
special  constitutional  protection."  Henoe  the 
fundamental  Interest  test  might  not  b«  ap- 
plied to  many  important  areas  In  which 
women  are  treated  differently  from  men.  such 
as  the  right  to  work  overtime  or  to  obtain 
damages  for  loss  of  consortium.  The  suspect 
classification  test  provides  a  potential  basis 
for  more  comprehensive  protection  against 
sex  discrimination;  under  Its  operation,  sex- 
based  classifications  would  be  considered 
"suspect"  and  subjected  to  strict  Judicial 
scrutiny.  But  because  this  doctrine  allows  the 
government  to  Justify  even  a  suspect  claaslfl- 
catlon  by  "compelling  reasons."  It  would  per- 
mit some  classifications  based  on  sex  to  sur- 
vive.-■'  Thus  this  standard  too  would  not  guar- 
antee an  effective  system  of  equality  which, 
as  we  shall  argue,  demands  the  elimination 
of  all  such  classifications.-' 

The  theoretical  problems  of  achieving  equal 
rights  for  women  through  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  are 
matched  by  serious  practical  diSlcultles. 
Whatever  hopes  were  held  in  the  19«0s  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  adopt  stricter 
standards  In  sex  differentiation  cases  have 
been  undermined  by  Its  recent  decision  In 
Williams  v.  McNair.-^  Williams  Involved  a 
challenge  to  sex  segregation  In  the  state  uni- 
versity system  of  South  Carolina.  Under  state 
law  all  the  universities  in  that  system  admit 
both  male  and  female  students  except  two: 
the  Citadel,  primarily  a  military  school.  Is 
open  only  to  men.  and  Wlnthrop  College,  "a 
school  for  young  ladles."  permits  only  wom- 
en to  be  regular  degree  candidates.  A  group 
of  males  challenged  the  sex  restriction  of 
Wlnthrop  College  on  equal  protection 
grounds.  A  three-Judge  court  dismissed  their 
suit,  applying  the  reasonable  classification 
test  and  finding  that  the  classification  was 
not  "without  any  rational  Justification." " 
The  Supreme  Court,  without  hearing  argu- 
ment and  without  opinion,  affirmed.-'  This 
summary  disposition  of  the  case,  even  more 
peremptory  than  In  Goesaert,  suggests  that 
the  Court  Is  not  about  to  Impose  strict  stand- 
ards of  review  in  sex  classification  cases.-' 

Nor  does  a  strong  movement  for  the  appli- 
cation of  stricter  equal  protection  standards 
seem  to  be  emergfng  from  decisions  In  the 
lower  federal  and  state  courts.  In  recent  years 
some  federal  and  state  courts  have  struck 
down  legislation  or  other  official  action  es- 
tablishing more  severe  criminal  penalties  for 
women  than  for  men.  providing  for  total  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  Jury  service  dis- 
criminating In  the  adinLsslon  of  women  to  the 
principal  state  university,  excluding  most 
women  from  bartending,  approving  the  re- 
fusal to  serve  women  at  a  bar,  and  disallow- 
ing suits  by  women  for  loss  of  consortium.-' 
On  the  other  hand,  federal  and  state  courts 
have  also  upheld  differences  In  social  security 
benefits,  exclusion  of  women  from  Juries,  ex- 
clvislon  of  women  from  compulsory  service  In 
the  military,  differences  in  the  age  of  major- 
ity, and  Incapacity  to  sue  for  loas  of  con- 
sortium.* Some  of  the  language  used  In  the 
decisions  Is  more  sympathetic  to  women's 
rights  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
mo8t  of  It  follows  the  same  nineteenth  cen- 
tury view  of  women's  status  and  function  In 
society.  There  are  no  signs  of  theoretical  or 
practical  developments  that  would  sweep  the 
Supreme  Court  In  a  bold  new  direction. 

On  this  state  of  affairs  one  cannot  say 
that  the  possibility  of  achieving  sub.stantlal 
equality  of  rights  for  women  under  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifth  Amendments  is  permanent- 
ly forecloeed.  But  the  present  trend  of  Judi- 
cial decisions,  backed  by  a  century  of  con- 
sistent dismissal  of  women's  claims  for  equal 
rights.  Indicates  that  any  present  hope  for 
large-scale  change  can  hardly  be  deemed 
realistic. 

B.  Piecemeal  reiision.  o/  existing  laws 

Over  the  years,  some  proponents  of  wom- 
en's  rights   have    thought    a«x    dlscrimlna- 
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tion  could  be  ended  most  effectively  If  leg- 
islatures prepared  women  and  men  gradu- 
ally for  equality  by  a  atri*a  of  st«p-by-st«p 
reforms.  There  Is  no  constitutional  otjstruc- 
tlon  to  the  elimination  of  discrimination  In 
our  legal  system  by  the  piecemeal  revision 
or  repeal  of  existing  federal  and  state  laws. 
However,  such  suggestions  unreallstlcally  as- 
sume a  delicacy  and  precision  in  the  legis- 
lative process  which  has  no  relationship  to 
actual  legislative  capability.  More  Impor- 
tantly, the  process  is  unlikely  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  lifetime  of  any  woman 
now  alive.  Such  a  method  requires  multiple 
actions  by  fifty  state  legislatures  and  the 
federal  congress,  by  the  courts  and  execu- 
tive agencies  in  each  one  of  these  Jurisdic- 
tions, and  by  similar  government  authorities 
In  numerous  political  subdi visions  as  well. 
This  government  machinery  would  have  to 
be  mobilized  to  repeal  or  modify  the  statutes 
and  practices  in  scores  of  different  areas 
where  unequal  treatment  now  prevails.  To 
be  comprehensive  such  efforts  would  re- 
quire a  tremendously  expensive,  sophisti- 
cated, and  sustained  political  organization, 
both  nationally  and  within  every  state  and 
locality.  Campaigns  to  change  the  laws  one 
by  one  could  drag  on  for  many  years,  and 
perhaps  In  some  areas  never  be  finished. 

Even  If  It  were  possible  to  mobilize  the 
nation's  political  machinery,  legislative 
change  alone  would  fall  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate foundation  for  the  attainment  of  full 
legal  equality  for  women.  Any  plan  for  elim- 
inating sex  discrimination  must  take  into 
account  the  large  role  which  generalized  be- 
lief in  the  Inferiority  of  women  plays  in  the 
present  scheme  of  subordination.  As  noted 
above,  there  Is  need  for  a  single  coherent 
theory  of  women's  equality  before  the  law, 
and  for  a  consistent  nationwide  application 
of  this  theory.  This  Is  scarcely  possible 
through  legislative  change  alone,  for  the 
creation  of  basic  policy  would  be  divided 
among  multiple  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies,"  Moreover,  so  long  as  they  believe 
the  laws  against  discrimination  are  subject 
to  derogation  at  the  option  of  the  current 
legislature,  many  individuals  and  institu- 
tions will  not  undertake  wholeheartedly  the 
far-reaching  changes  which  genuine  sex 
equality  requires.  An  unambiguous  mandate 
with  the  prospect  of  permanence  is  needed 
to  assure  prompt  compliance. 

In  essence,  piecemeal  legislative  reform  Is 
what  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  cen- 
tury. Considered  realistically,  this  approach, 
at  least  by  itself,  simply  lacks  the  breadth, 
coherence,  and  economy  of  political  effort 
necessary  for  fundamental  change  In  the 
legal  position  of  women. 

C.  The  case  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
If  expansion  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
and  piecemeal  legislation  will  not  result  In 
effective  action,  there  remains  the  third 
alternative:  a  new  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Passage  of  a  new  amendment  is  a 
-serious  and  difficult  step,  but  we  believe 
that  it  i.s  a  sensible,  necessary  means  of 
achieving  equal  rights  for  women.  A  major 
reform  in  our  legal  and  constitutional  struc- 
ture is  appropriately  accomplished  by  a 
formal  alteration  of  the  fundamental  docu- 
ment. Claims  of  similar  magnitude,  such  as 
the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  and 
religion,  test  on  a  constitutional  basis.  The 
amending  process  is  designed  to  elicit  na- 
tional rntlflcation  for  changes  in  basic  gov- 
erning values,  and  those  who  feel  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  gone  too  far  In  recent 
years  in  effectuating  constitutional  ciiange 
through  interpretation  should  especially  wel- 
come I  lip  amending  process. 

Many  of  the  reasons  why  piecemeal  leg- 
iBiation  is  inadequate  are  also  pcsltlve 
advantages  in  proceeding  by  amendment. 
ITie  major  ptilitical  action — passage  and 
ratification  of  the  Amendment — run  lie 
nccompll.sheU    by  a  .single  strong  natlniiwlde 


campaign  of  limited  duration.  Once  passed, 
the  Amendment  will  provide  an  immediate 
mandate,  a  nationally  uniform  theory  of  sex 
equality,  and  the  prospect  of  permanence  to 
buttress  Individual  and  political  efforts  to 
end  discrimination.  The  political  and  psy- 
chological Impact  of  adopting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance in  actually  realizing  the  goal  of 
equality.  Discriminatory  laws,  doctrines, 
attitudes  and  practices  are  set  deep  In  our 
legal  system.  They  are  not  easily  dislodged. 
The  expression  of  a  national  commitment 
by  formal  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  give  strength  and  purpose  to 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  far-reaching  change 
which,   for  some,  may  prove  painful. 

ITiere  are  likewise  strong  reasons  for  de- 
veloping a  consistent  theory  and  program  for 
women's  equality  under  the  aegis  of  an  In- 
dependent Equal  Rights  Amendment,  rather 
tlian  by  Judicial  extension  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  An  amendment  that  deals 
with  all  sex  discrimination,  and  only  sex  dis- 
crimination, corresponds  roughly  to  the 
boundaries  of  a  distinct  and  Interrelated  set 
of  legal  relationships.  As  already  noted, 
woman's  status  before  the  law  In  one  area, 
such  as  employment,  relates  both  practically 
and  theoretically  to  her  status  In  other  areas, 
such  as  education  or  responsibility  f04  family 
support.  Coming  to  grips  with  the  dynamics 
of  discrimination  against  women  requires 
that  we  recognize  the  Indications  of,  the 
excuses  for.  and  the  problems  pr«8ent«d  by 
women's  Inferior  status.  An  understanding  of 
these  dynamics  in  any  one  field  Informs  and 
enlightens  understanding  of  sex  bias  else- 
where In  the  law.  This  Is  because,  in  the  past, 
the  legal  and  social  systems  have  been  per- 
meated with  a  sometimes  Inchoate,  but 
nevertheless  pervasive,  theory  of  women's 
Inferiority. 

Moreover,  the  achievement  of  equality 
under  the  law  for  women  presents  its  own 
special  problems.  These  problems  differ  In 
many  ways  from  those  Involved  In  ellminat- 
U\g  discrimination  In  other  spheres  where 
equal  protection  theory  has  been  applied. 
They  are  closest  to  those  which  are  raised  In 
the  area  of  race  discrimination.  Yet  even 
here  there  are  significant  differences.  Women 
are  not  resldentlally  segregated  from  men. 
The  socio-economic  connections  which  link 
different  aspects  of  sexism  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  those  that  link  the  many  facets 
of  racism.  Women  are  a  majority,  not  a  mi- 
nority; thtis,  changes  in  the  status  of  women 
may  affect  most  of  the  population,  rather 
than  a  small  part.  Furthermore,  without  a 
constitutional  mandate,  women's  status  will 
never  be  accorded  the  special  concern  which 
race  now  receives  because  of  the  history  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  these  rea- 
sons It  Is  Important  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  directed  to  this  specific  area  of 
equality,  out  of  which  a  special  body  of  new 
law  can  be  created. 

The  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  also  have  effects  that  go  far  be- 
yond the  legal  system.  The  demand  for  equal- 
ity of  rights  before  the  law  Is  only  a  part  of 
a  broader  claim  by  women  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  rigid  sex  role  determinism.  And  this 
In  turn  Is  part  of  a  more  general  movement 
for  the  recognition  of  individual  potential, 
the  development  of  new  sets  of  relationships 
between  Individuals  and  groups,  and  the 
establishment  of  Institutions  which  will  pro- 
mote the  values  and  respect  the  sensibilities 
of  all  persons.  Adoption  of  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  be  a  sign  that  the  nation 
Is  prepared  to  accept  and  support  new  cre- 
ative forces  that  are  stirring  in  our  society. 

II     THE    DEVELOPMENT    IN    CONGRESS    OF    THE 
CURRENT    PROPOSAL 

The  call  for  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
is  not  new  in  1971.  The  Amendment  has  been 
introduced  in  every  Congress  since  1923.  and 
has  been  given  serious  consideration  on  fotir 
occasions:  1946.  1050.  1953,  and  1970,  The 
Congres.sloual    debates  and   action   on   those 
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occasions  suggest  that  while  there  has  often 
been  strong  support  for  an  amendment  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  women,  there  has  also 
been  doubt  and  disagreement  about  the  con- 
cept of  "equality"  and  about  the  Amend- 
ment's consequent  Impact  on  existing  laws 
and  Institutions.  To  some  extent,  this  con- 
fusion or  failure  to  state  clearly  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Amendment  may  have  been 
due  to  political  rather  than  Intellectual  con- 
siderations. In  a  virtually  all  male  Congress, 
at  a  time  when  consciousness  In  this  country 
about  women's  rights  was  low,  the  propo- 
nents may  have  wisely  refused  to  be  too  ex- 
plicit about  the  laws  and  institutions  the 
Amendment  would  reach  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, however,  the  debates  reveal  recurring 
uncertainty  about  two  questions  In  particu- 
lar: how  absolute  Is  the  Amendment's  central 
principle  that  "equality  of  rights  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex;  "  and  should 
the  Amendment  explicitly  exempt  certain 
kinds  of  laws  from  Its  basic  principle?  "" 

The  al)60luteness  of  the  Amendment's 
substantive  provisions  (which  have  remained 
unchanged  since  1943)  was  questioned  when 
the  Senate  first  debated  the  Amendment  in 
1946.  Although  the  proponents  stood  fCM-  uni- 
fied treatment  of  men  and  women  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  wanted  to  create 
Bome  exceptions.  As  Senator  Pepper  said, 
"(sjome  of  via  want  this  record  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  to  be  distinct  that  we 
believe  that  this  amendment  .  .  .  would  not 
deprive  the  legislatures  or  the  Congress  of  the 
power  to  make  reasonable  classifications  In 
the  protection  of  women  " "  However,  the 
proponents  were  unable  to  translate  this 
policy  into  concrete  guidelines  which  could 
distlngtiiah  "reasonable"  from  "unreason- 
able" classifications. 

The  question  of  whether  exceptions  should 
be  explicitly  written  Into  the  Amendment 
was  raiaed  when  the  Senate  next  debated 
the  Amendment  In  1950  and  1953.  On  both 
occasions  Senator  Hayden  succeeded  in 
amending  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
provide  that  "|tlhe  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  any  rights, 
benefits,  or  exemptions  conferred  by  law 
upon  persona  of  the  female  sex."  »  Senator 
Hayden  felt  that  women.  In  order  to  be  equal, 
needed  more  and  different  "rights"  than 
men  poaseased.  He  defined  "rights"  of  women 
to  mean  only  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
citizenship;  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  con- 
trast, women  could  not  be  expected  to  per- 
form. The  proponents  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  failed  to  counter  this  concep- 
tion of  a  dual  legal  system  with  an  alterna- 
tive view  that  men  and  women  should  have 
equality  on  the  same  terms.  As  limited  by 
Senator  Hayden's  resolution,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  passed  the  Senate  In 
both  1950  and  1953,  but  the  House  did  not 
follow  up  on  the  Senate's  action.'^' 

The  related  Issues  of  absoluteneee  and  ex- 
ceptions which  were  prominent  in  the  earlier 
debates  arose  again  In  the  very  different  theo- 
retical and  political  context  of  1970.  The 
work  and  support  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  other 
organizations,  provided  the  Amendment's 
sponsors  in  the  9l8t  Congrees  with  a  more 
coherent  approach  than  had  previously  been 
articulated.  Representative  Martha  Orlfflths 
and  Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  Marlow  Cook 
presented  the  Amendment  as  a  broad  man- 
date for  the  unified  treatment  of  women  and 
men;  the  only  qualifications  of  the  principle, 
they  suggested,  would  be  based  on  compelling 
social  Interests,  such  as  the  protection  of  the 
individual's  right  of  privacy  and  the  need  to 
take  Into  account  objective  physical  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes."  There  was  some 
disagreement  among  the  proponents,  how- 
ever, about  the  concrete  Impact  of  the 
Amendment  on  existing  laws,  particularly  the 
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Selective  Service  Act,  and  In  this  area  the 
traditional  det>ate  about  absoluteness  and 
exceptions  reapi>eared.  Representative  Qriff- 
Iths  said  in  the  House  that  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  women  would  be  required 
to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces,  though,  as  is 
true  of  men,  only  In  positions  for  which  they 
were  fitted."'  Senator  Bayh.  sensing  strong 
opposition  In  the  Senate  to  the  drafting  of 
women,  argued  that  the  Amendment  would 
allow  Congress  to  exempt  women  from  mili- 
tary service  on  the  ground  of  "compelling 
reasons  "  of  public  policy.""  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
was  not  convinced,  and  successfully  offered 
an  amendment,  in  the  tradition  of  Senator 
Hayden's  limitations,  providing;  "ThU  article 
shall  not  impair,  however,  the  validity  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  which  exempts 
women  from  compulsory  military  service."  ™ 
Although  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  had 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  Hotise.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Ervln  an>endment  in  the 
Senate  effectively  blocked  final  passage  diu'- 
Ing  the  91st  Congress." 

The  long  and  frustrating  history  has  left 
many  points  In  uncertainty.  All  the  Issues 
have  never  been  raised  In  any  one  year,  and 
while  there  may  have  been  oonsenstis  on  a 
point  In  one  dejiate.  It  often  vanished  when 
the  Issue  was  discussed  again  years  later. 
The  articulation  of  a  clear  and  cohesive  posi- 
tion on  the  meaning  and  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  furnish  a  basis  for  legis- 
lative debate  and  provide  a  guide  to  future 
Interpretation,  has  not  emerged  from  prior 
Oongreeslonal  consideration  of  the  Equal 
Rlghte  Amendment.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  basic  legal  principles 
which  the  An»endment,  as  presently  con- 
ceived, must  be  deemed  to  establish  in  our 
constitutional  structure. 

m.    THe    CONSTITUTIONAL   rRAMEWORK 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  embodies 
fundamental  principles  which  are  derived 
from  the  purposes  the  Amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  achieve,  the  operational  conditions 
necessary  to  attain  those  objectives,  and  the 
existing  context  of  constitutional  doctrine.  It 
is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  examine 
these  principles  in  a  general  and  preliminary 
way.  They  can  be  fully  developed  only  by  the 
usual  process  of  constitutional  adjudication." 

A.  The  basic  principle 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Is  that  sex  Is  not  a  permissible 
factor  m  determlnlns  the  legal  rights  of  wom- 
en, or  of  men.  This  means  that  the  treatment 
of  any  person  by  the  law  may  not  be  based 
upon  the  circumstance  that  such  person  Is  of 
one  sex  or  the  other.  The  law  does,  of  course. 
Impose  different  benefits  or  different  burdens 
upon  different  members  of  the  society.  That 
differentiation  In  treatment  may  rest  upon 
partlcttlar  characteristics  or  traits  of  the  per- 
sons affected,  such  as  strength,  Intelligence, 
and  the  like.  But  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  the  existence  of  such  a  charac- 
teristic or  trait  to  a  greater  degree  In  one  sex 
does  not  Justify  classification  by  sex  rather 
than  by  the  particiUar  characteristic  or  trait. 
Likewise  the  law  may  make  different  rules  for 
some  people  than  for  others  on  the  basis  of 
the  activity  they  are  engaged  In  or  the  func- 
tion they  perform.  But  the  fact  that  In  our 
present  society  members  of  one  sex  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  In  a  particular  activity  or 
to  perform  a  particular  function  does  not  al- 
low the  law  to  fix  legal  rights  by  virtue  of 
membership  In  that  sex.  In  short,  sex  Is  a 
prohibited  classification. 

This  principle  is  already  widely  accepted 
with  respect  to  many  activities.  To  take  an 
example,  virtually  everybody  would  consider 
it  unjust  and  irrational  to  provide  by  law 
that  a  person  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  because  of  his  or  her  sex.  The 
reason  is  that  admission  to  the  bar  ought  to 
depend  upon  legal  training,  competence  in 
the  law,  moral  character,  and  similar  factors. 
Some  women  meet  these  qualifications  and 


some  do  not;  some  men  meet  these  qualifica- 
tions and  some  do  not.  But  the  Issue  should 
be  decided  on  an  Individual,  not  a  group, 
basis.  And  In  such  a  decision,  the  fact  of  be- 
ing male  or  female  Is  Irrelevant.  This  remains 
true  whether  or  not  there  are  more  men  than 
women  who  qualify.  It  likewise  would  remain 
true  even  if  there  were  no  women  who  pres- 
ently were  qualified,  because  women  poien- 
tisJly  qualify  and  might  do  so  under  different 
conditions  of  education  or  upbringing.  The 
law  owes  an  obligation  to  treat  females  ae 
persons,  not  statistical  abstractions. 

What  is  true  of  admission  to  the  bar  is  true 
of  all  forms  of  legal  rights.  If  we  examine  the 
various  areas  of  the  law  one  by  one  most  of 
us  will  reach  the  same  conclusion  In  each 
case.  Sex  is  an  Inadmissible  category  by  which 
to  determine  the  right  to  a  minimum  wage, 
the  custody  of  children,  the  obligation  to  re- 
frain from  taking  the  life  of  another,  and  so 
on.  The  law  should  be  based  on  the  right  to 
a  living  wage  for  each  person,  the  welfare  of 
the  particular  child,  the  protection  of  citizen^ 
from  murder,  and  not  on  a  vast  overclasslh- 
cation  by  sex. 

This  basic  principle  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  derives  from  two  fundamental 
Judgments  Inherent  In  the  decision  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  against  women  from  our 
legal  system.  First,  the  Amendment  embodies 
the  moral  Judgment  that  women  as  a  group 
may  no  longer  be  relegated  to  an  Inferior  po- 
sition In  our  society.  They  are  entitled  to  an 
equal  status  with  men.  This  moral  decision 
implies  a  further  practical  Judgment — that 
such  an  equal  status  can  be  achieved  only  by 
merging  the  rights  of  men  and  women  Into  a 
"single  system  of  equality."  By  this  we  mean 
that  the  decision  to  eliminate  women's  his- 
torically Inferior  social  position  requires  the 
prohibition  of  sex  classification  In  the  law 
We  reject  an  alternative  conception  of 
"equality" — that  women's  separate  place 
should  be  "upgraded"  In  social  status  and 
material  rewards.  As  already  noted,  such  a 
dual  system,  in  which  women  would  have  a 
different  but  "equal"  status,  has  proven  to  be 
Illusory.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  present  inferior  status  of  women  would 
materially  change  through  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  attempted  to 
maintain  a  dual  system  of  sex-based  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

Second,  the  basic  principle  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  flows  from  the  set  of 
moral  and  practical  Judgments  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Individual  In  our  society.  Clas- 
siflcauon  by  sex,  apart  from  the  single  situa- 
tion where  a  physical  characteristic  unique 
to  one  sex  In  involved  (as  will  be  dlsctissed 
m  the  next  subsection),  U  always  an  over- 
classlflcatlon.  A  permissible  legislative  goal 
Is  always  related  to  characteristics  or  func- 
tions which  are  or  can  be  common  to  both 
sexes.  But  In  a  classification  by  sex  all  women 
or  all  men  are  Included  or  excluded  regardless 
of  the  extent  to  which  some  members  of  each 
sex  possess  the  relevant  characteristics  or 
perform  the  relevant  function.  Such  a  result 
Is  In  direct  conflict  with  the  basic  concern  of 
our  society  with  the  Individual,  and  with  the 
rights  of  each  individual  to  develop  his  or  her 
own  potentiality.  It  negates  all  our  values  of 
Individual  self-fulfUlment. 

To  achieve  the  values  of  group  equality 
and  individual  self- fulfillment,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Amendment  must  be  applied 
comprehensively  and  without  exceptions. 
Arguments  that  administrative  efficiency  or 
other  cotintervalllng  Interests  Justify  limit- 
ing the  Amendment  contradict  lu  basic 
premises. 

First,  the  decision  to  protect  the  value  of 
Individual  self-fuIfiUment  embraces  the 
Judgment  that  efficiency  In  government  op- 
erations Is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  Ignore 
IndU-ldual  differences.  In  other  words,  the 
government  cannot  rely  upon  the  adminis- 
trative technique  of  grouping  or  averaging 
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where  the  classification  Is  by  sex.  There  ape 
some  sltuatlODa  where  It  la  permissible  for 
the  law  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  groupa  or 
average*.  For  example.  Individuals  can  lie 
classlfled  by  age — under  21  or  over  85 — even 
though  there  are  individual  differences  as  to 
maturity  or  senility."  In  such  cases  indlvld- 
iial  rights  are  sacrificed  to  administrative 
efficiency.  But  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
makes  the  constitutional  Judgment  that  thta 
is  not  acceptable  where  the  factor  of  sex  is 
concerned.  Here,  whatever  the  price  Is  effi- 
ciency, the  classiflcatlon  must  be  made  on 
some  other  basis." 

Examples  of  this  Judgment  appear  fre- 
fiuently  In  our  law  today.  Thus  the  assertion 
that  some  women  leave  Jobs  to  marry  or  to 
move  with  their  husbands  does  not  consti- 
tute ground  for  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  In  government  employment  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11478,  or  In  private  employ- 
ment imder  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.*'  A  balance  of  values  has  been 
struck.  The  decision  has  been  made  not  to 
penalize  all  women  because  of  a  behavior 
pattern  characteristic  of  some  women.  And 
any  great«r  efficiency  In  a  classification 
bitsed  on  sex.  rather  than  on  an  individual 
basis,  has  been  excluded  as  a  Justifying  fac- 
tor. The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  makes 
the  same  Judgment,  but  on  a  broader  .scale 
and  In  constitutional  terms."- 

Second,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  em- 
bodies the  moral  and  practical  Judgment 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  .sex 
as  basis  for  differential  treatment  applies 
to  all  areas  of  legal  rights.  To  the  extent 
that  any  exception  Is  made,  the  values 
sought  by  the  Amendment  are  undercut; 
women  as  a  group  are  thrust  Into  a  subordi- 
nate status  and  women  as  Individuals  are 
denied  the  basic  right  to  be  considered  In 
terms  of  their  own  capacities  and  experience. 
And.  as  noted  above,  the  Interrelated  char- 
acter of  a  system  of  legal  equality  for  the 
sexes  makes  a  rule  of  universal  application 
Imperative.  No  one  exception,  resulting  in 
unequal  treatment  for  women,  can  be  con- 
fined In  Its  Impact  to  one  area  alone.  Equal 
rights  for  women,  as  for  races.  Is  a  unity. 

A  third,  equally  decisive  consideration  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  There  Is  no  objective 
basis  available  to  courts  or  legislatures  upon 
which  differential  treatment  of  men  and 
women  could  be  evaluated.  As  already  pointed 
out.  such  Judgments  can  be  made  only  In 
terma  of  a  dual  system  of  rights,  the  rights 
of  women  being  grounded  In  one  set  of  values 
and  the  rights  of  men  In  another.  Not  only 
I.S  such  a  system  Inevitably  repressive  of  one 
group,  but  U  affords  no  standard  of  compari- 
son between  groups.  For  example.  In  Hoyt  v. 
Florida  '"  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  a  value 
system  for  women  which  viewed  them  as  "the 
center  of  home  and  family  life."  and  under- 
took to  be  ■fair"  to  women  by  excusing  them 
from  Jury  service,  a  "benefif  not  given  to 
men.  Ufwn  what  basis  can  It  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  outcome  puts  men  and  women 
upon  a  level  of  'equality  ?  Nor  did  the  Court, 
In  making  that  decision,  attempt  to  weigh 
the  countless  other  legal  differentiations  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  order  to  strike  an  overall 
balance  of  "equality." 

Fourth,  the  Judgment  as  to  whether  dif- 
ferential treatment  is  Justified  or  not  would 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  very  legislatures 
and  courts  which  maintain  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  discrimination.  The  process  by  which 
they  make  that  Judgment  Involves  the  same 
duscretlonary  weighing  of  preferences  as  has 
resulted  in  the  present  inequality.  This  Is 
true  whether  the  standard  of  Judging  is 
■  reasonable  classification,"  "suspect  classl- 
llcation,"  or  "fundamental  Interest."  Tliere 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  decision- 
making apparatus  will  end  up  In  a  sub- 
stantially  different    position    from   what   we 
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have  now.  Only  an  unequivocal  ban  against 
taking  sex  Into  account  supplies  a  rule  ade- 
quate to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Amendment. 

From  this  analysis  It  follows  that  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  must  be  absolute.  The 
Issue  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
cannot  be  different  but  equal,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  classification,  suspect  clas- 
sification, fundamental  interest,  or  the  de- 
mands of  administrative  expediency.  Equality 
of  rights  means  that  sex  Is  not  a  factor.  This 
at  least  Is  the  premise  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  And  this  premise  should  be 
clearly  expressed  as  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress In  submitting  the  Amendment  to  the 
states  for  ratification. 

It  Is  argued  that  this  position  Is  naive. 
Impractical,  and  leads  to  absurd  results. 
Various  examples  of  supposedly  outlandish 
consequences  are  given.  Most  of  these  ex- 
amples, such  as  those  relating  to  public  toilet 
faciutlea.  are  dramatic  but  are  diversions 
from  the  major  Issues.  On  the  central  prob- 
lems— property  rights,  marriage  and  divorce, 
the  right  to  engage  In  an  occupation,  freedom 
from  discrimination  In  employment  and  ed- 
ucation—  the  burden  of  persuasion  Is  on 
those  who  would  Impose  different  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Before  a  Judgment  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
can  be  made,  however.  It  is  necessary  to  pur- 
sue the  legal  analysis  somewhat  further. 

B  Laus  dealing  with  physical  characteristics 
unique  to  one  sex 
The  fundamental  legal  principle  underly- 
ing the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  then.  Is 
that  the  law  must  deal  with  particular  at- 
tributes of  individuals,  not  with  a  classifica- 
tion based  on  the  broad  and  Impermissible 
attribute  of  sex.  This  principle,  however,  does 
not  preclude  legislation  (or  other  official  ac- 
tion I  which  regulates,  takes  Into  account,  or 
otherwl.se  deals  with  a  physical  characteristic 
unique  to  one  sex.  In  this  situation  It  might 
be  said  that.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  individual 
obtains  a  benefit  or  Is  subject  to  a  restriction 
becau.se  he  or  she  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
sex.  Thus  a  law  relating  to  wet  nurses  would 
cover  only  women,  and  a  law  regulating  the 
donation  of  spterm  would  restrict  only  men. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  does  not,  however, 
deny  equal  rights  to  the  other  sex.  So  long 
as  the  law  deals  only  with  a  characteristic 
found  in  all  (or  some)  women  but  no  men.  or 
In  all  (or  some)  men  but  no  women.  It  does 
not  Ignore  Individual  characteristics  .'ound 
In  both  sexes  in  favor  of  an  average  based  on 
one  sex.  Hence  such  legislation  does  not, 
without  more,  violate  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

This  subsidiary  principle  Is  limited  to  phys- 
ical characteristics  and  does  not  extend  to 
psychological,  social  or  other  characteristics 
of  the  sexes.  The  reason  is  that,  so  far  as 
appears.  It  is  only  physical  characteristics 
which  can  be  said  with  any  assurance  to  be 
unique  to  one  .sex.  So-called  "secondary" 
biological  characteristics  and  cultural  char- 
acteristics are  found  to  some  degree  in  both 
sexes.  Thus  active  or  passive  attitudes,  or 
Interests  In  literature  or  athletics,  like  de- 
grees of  physical  strength  or  weakness,  ap- 
pear in  meml>er8  of  each  sex.  Differences  in 
treatment  attributable  to  such  shared  trails 
must  be  based  upon  their  existence  In  the 
Individual,  not  upon  a  classification  by  sex. 

Instances  of  laws  directly  concerned  with 
physical  differences  found  only  In  one  sex 
are  relatively  rare  Yet  they  include  many 
of  the  examples  cited  by  opponents  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  demonstrating 
Its  nonvlablUty.  Thus  not  only  would  laws 
concerning  wet  nurses  and  sperm  donors  be 
permissible,  but  so  would  laws  establishing 
medical  leave  for  chlldbearing  (though  leave 
for  cMldrearing  would  have  to  apply  to  both 
sexes).  Laws  punishing  forcible  rape,  which 
relate  to  a  unique  physical  ch.aracteristic  of 
men  and  women,  would  remain  in  effect.  So 
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would  legislation  relating  to  determination 
of  fatherhood. 

Application  of  this  subsidiary  principle 
raises  questions  which  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  courts.  For  one  thing, 
while  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  a  unique 
physical  characteristic  does  not  Impair  the 
right  of  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  Judged 
as  an  Individual.  It  does  Introduce  elements 
of  a  dual  system  of  rights.  That  result  Is 
Inevitable.  Where  there  Is  no  common  factor 
shared  by  both  sexes,  equality  of  treatment 
must  necessarily  rest  upon  considerations 
not  strictly  comparable  as  between  the  sexes. 
This  area  of  duality  Is  very  limited  and  would 
not  seriously  undermine  the  much  more  ex- 
tensive areas  where  the  unitary  system  pre- 
vails. But  the  courts  should  be  aware  of  the 
danger. 

The  danger  Is  Increased  by  the  possibility 
of  evasion  in  the  application  of  the  subsid- 
iary principle  Unless  that  principle  Is  strictly 
limited  to  situations  where  the  regulation  Is 
closely,  directly  and  narrowly  confined  to  the 
unique  physical  characteristic,  it  could  be 
used  to  Justify  laws  that  In  overall  effect  se- 
riously discriminate  against  one  sex  A  court 
faced  with  deciding  whether  a  law  relating  to 
a  unique  physical  characteristic  was  a  subter- 
fuge would  look  to  a  series  of  standards  of 
relevance  and  necessity.  These  standards  are 
the  ones  courts  now  consider  when  they  are 
reviewing,  under  the  doctrine  of  strict  scru- 
tiny, laws  which  may  conflict  with  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  It  Is  possible 
to  Identify  at  least  six  factors  that  a  court 
would  weigh  In  determining  whether  the 
necessary  close,  direct,  and  narrow  relation- 
ship existed  between  the  unique  physical 
characteristic  and  the  provision  In  question 
These  factors  can  be  explained  most  easily 
In  terms  of  a  hypothetical  case:  a  govern- 
ment regulation  to  reduce  absenteeism  at 
policymaking  levels  by  barring  women  from 
certain  Jobs.  Such  a  regulation  might  be  de- 
fended by  the  government  as  being  based  on 
a  unique  physical  characteristic  of  women, 
namely,  the  potential  for  becoming  preg- 
nant, and  consequent  need  for  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  chlldbearing."  In  considering 
whether  to  sustain  this  rule,  a  court  would 
weigh  the  following  factors  on  the  basis  of 
factual  evidence  presented  by  the  party  at- 
tempting to  Justify  the  regulation : 

First,  the  proportion  of  women  who  actu- 
ally have  the  characteristic  in  question.  In 
this  case,  the  Issue  would  be  the  number  of 
women  eligible  for  the  Jobs  who  were  actu- 
ally capable  of  becoming  pregnant. 

Second,  the  relationship  between  the  char- 
acteristic and  the  problem.  In  this  example, 
the  court  would  inquire  about  the  proportion 
of  women  who  were  likely  actually  to  be- 
come pregnant  and  also  choose  to  bear  the 
child;  the  length  of  time  most  women  would 
require  for  chlldbearing;  and  the  extent  to 
which  a  leave  of  this  duration  would  actu- 
ally Interfere  with  an  Important  govern- 
mental  function. 

Third,  the  proportion  of  the  problem  at- 
tributable to  the  unique  physical  character- 
istic of  women.  Here  the  court  would  con- 
sider the  fact  that  only  a  small  proportlmi 
of  the  total  problem  of  long-term  ab.sentee- 
l.sm  and  Job  transfer  was  caused  by  preg- 
nancy; it  would  inquire  into  the  proportion 
which  was  attributable  to  other  factors,  such 
as  military  duty,  political  dlsagreeineiits. 
chlldrearlng.  Job  mobility,  and  dlsabllltv  due 
to  Illness  or  accidents,  all  of  which  cau>.o 
absenteel.^m  among  workers  of  both  scxev 

Fourth,  the  proportion  of  the  problem 
eliminated  by  the  .solution.  Here  It  would 
seem  clear  that  the  solution  of  not  lilrliiK 
women  would  eliminate  absenteei.sm  cau^.d 
by  pregnancy,  but  as  Indicated  in  the  tin  d 
factor,  this  would  only  be  a  small  proporiu  ii 
of  the  overall  problem  of  absenteeism 

Fifth,  the  availability  of  less  drastic  altir- 
natlves.  "Less  drastic"  In  this  sense  may 
mein  first,  less  onerous  to  the  per.-ion  btiiig 
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restricted;  second,  more  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  or  opportunities  affected;  or 
third,  not  based  on  sex  at  all.  or  "sex  neu- 
tral." To  determine  whether  less  drastic  al- 
ternatives were  available  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  the  court  would  inquire  Into  the 
feasibility  of  Individualized  procedures  for 
screening  out  those  who  were  likely  to  be  ab- 
sent, and  the  possibility  of  alternative  de- 
vices such  as  Job  pairing  and  substitution.* 

Sixth,  the  importance  of  the  problem  os- 
tensibly being  solved,  as  compared  with  the 
costs  of  the  least  drastic  solution.  Here  the 
question  would  be  the  seriousness  of  the 
harm  and  dislocation  that  would  actually  re- 
sult If  an  employee  In  one  of  the  covered  po- 
sitions were  absent  for  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  chlldbearing.  The  problem  as 
thus  measured  would  be  balanced  against 
the  costs  of  the  solution,  in  this  case  the 
continuation  of  sexual  stereotyping  and 
overbroad  discrimination  that  would  be 
caused  by  excluding  all  women  from  the  Jobs 
covered  by  the  regulation 

How  the  courts  would  balance  each  of 
these  factors  Is  difficult  to  predict  In  ad- 
vance of  actual  adjudication,  although  in  the 
example  given  It  Is  obvious  that  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  overbroad  classification 
by  sex  and  the  marginal  relationship  of  the 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  pregnancy 
to  the  problem  of  absenteeism  would  re- 
quire Invalidation  of  the  regulation.  In  any 
case,  all  of  these  considerations  are  of  the 
kind  that  courts  constantly  deal  with  in  sim- 
ilar cases  where  reliance  upon  a  legitimate 
factor  Is  used  to  achieve  Illegitimate  ends. 
And  however  the  borderline  cases  are  re- 
solved, the  margin  of  error  Is  not  likely  to 
be  so  large  as  to  Jeopardize  the  basic  prin- 
ciple. 

C    Classifications  based  on  attributes  which 
■may  be  found  in  either  ses 

Classifications  are  a  necessary  part  of  law- 
making and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
does  not,  of  course,  require  an  end  to  all 
classifications  based  on  recognition  of  the 
differences  among  people.  Tlie  Amendment 
forbids  the  use  of  sex  as  a  basis  for  legal  dif- 
ferentiation, but  It  permits  the  legislature  to 
continue  to  classify  on  the  basis  of  real  dif- 
ferences In  the  life  situations  and  charac- 
teristics of  Individuals.  It  Is  Important  to 
keep  In  mind  the  nature  and  uses  of  these 
legitimate  classifications  as  well  as  to  note 
the  possibility  of  their  being  employed  to 
evade  or  nullify  the  prohibition  against  sex 
classification. 

As  pointed  out  above,  classifications  based 
upon  sex  necessarily  Include  members  of  one 
sex  who  should  not  be  covered,  or  exclude 
members  of  the  other  sex  who  should  be 
covered,  by  a  given  law.  Unfortunately,  leg- 
islatures have  traditionally  used  sex  classifi- 
cations as  shorthand  for  other  classifications 
which,  although  they  are  more  precise,  are 
al.so  somewhat  more  difficult  to  adnilnlster. 
Because  sex  classifications  were  acceptable, 
they  were  often  employed  merely  because 
members  of  one  sex  actually  or  apparently 
predominated  In  the  smaller  group  to  whom 
the  law  was  really  directed,  whether  or  not 
a  narrower  more  equitable  classification  was 
practicable.  This  common  practice  reinforced 
the  pre-existing  majority  of  one  sex  In  the 
regulated  or  protected  activity;  for  example. 
If  only  women  can  get  extensive  leaves  for 
chlldbearing.  It  becomes  economically  Impos- 
sible for  men  to  stay  home  to  care  for  chil- 
dren while  their  wives  work.  Hence  sex  clas- 
sifications begin  to  seem  both  natural  and 
essential  to  sound  legislation  In  many  areas 
of  public  concern. 

Elimination  of  sex  classifications  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  however,  does  not 
prohibit  the  legislature  from  achieving  legit- 
imate purposes  by  other  methods  of  classifi- 
cation. In  1965.  PauU  Murray  and  Mary  East- 
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wood  proposed  the  substitution  of  realistic 
"functional"  classifications  for  sex  classifl- 
catlon. They  argued  that: 

"If  laws  classifying  persons  by  sex  were 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  and  11  it 
were  made  clear  that  lavirs  recognizing  func- 
tions, if  performed,  are  not  based  on  sex  per 
se.  much  of  the  confusion  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  women  would  be  eliminated."  " 

This  analysis  need  not  be  limited  to  literal 
"functions."  It  also  applies  to  classifications 
based  on  prior  education  and  training,  expe- 
rience, skills,  or  other  measurable  traits  and 
abilities.  The  term  "functional  classifica- 
tions" can  thus  be  used  to  refer  to  all  non- 
sex-based  classifications. 

A  legislature  taking  this  approach  would 
make  laws  which  reflected  and  related  to  the 
changing  reality  of  Individual  lives  and  po- 
tentials, regardless  of  sex.  Instead  of  legislat- 
ing women  Into  conformity  with  each  other, 
and  pretending  that  all  men  are  different 
from  all  women  In  terms  of  a  given  legisla- 
tive purpose.  For  example,  a  legislature  could 
use  a  non-sex-based  classification  to  provide 
Job  retraining  to  the  class  of  Individuals  who 
had  been  absent  from  the  labor  force  for  a 
specified  number  of  years,  for  whatever  rea- 
son. The  functional  basis  would  allow  both 
men  and  wromen  In  that  situation  to  get  nec- 
essary encouragement  to  re-enter  the  labor 
force,  unlike  a  blanket  sex  preference  which 
would  unfairly  select  out  for  special  treat- 
ment Individuals  of  one  sex  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Likewise,  a  rule  allowing  workers 
to  take  sick  leave  when  any  member  of  their 
household  was  sick  would  be  an  appropriate 
functional  classification.  Unlike  a  rule  allow- 
ing such  leave  only  to  mothers,  which  denies 
parents  the  opportunity  to  chooee  which  of 
them  will  stay  home,  the  functional  rule  Is 
neutral,  allowing  workers  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  follow  traditional  sex-roles  or 
share  chlldrearlng  and  other  familial  respon- 
sibilities A  system  of  functlonta  classifica- 
tion may  thus  be  utilized  In  ways  which 
achieve  important  social  objectives  without 
dscrlmlnatlng  against  Individuals  on  account 
Oi  their  sex. 

On  the  other  hand  such  classifications, 
though  formulated  without  explicit  sex  ref- 
erence, may  in  practice  fall  more  heavily  on 
one  sex  than  the  other.  This  opens  the  pos- 
sibility that  non-sex-based  classifications  can 
be  used  to  circumvent  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  fact  that  women's  life  sit- 
uations, on  the  average,  are  different  from 
those  of  men,  partly  or  largely  because  of  past 
discrimination,  makes  such  an  outcome  more 
than  a  remote  possibility.  For  example,  today 
most  women  have  little  choice  about  whether 
or  not  to  give  up  full-time  Jobs  outside  the 
home  In  order  to  care  for  any  children  they 
bear,  at  least  while  the  children  are  young. 
This  lack  of  choice  Is  one  Important  reason 
why  women  predominate  among  the  house- 
keepers and  chlldrearers  of  our  society.  Con- 
sequently, to  use  a  modified  form  of  our  pre- 
vious example,  a  law  might  prohibit  adults 
with  primary  responsibility  for  child  care 
from  working  In  managerial  Jobs,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  function  of  caring  for  chil- 
dren was  Inconsistent  with  substantial  occu- 
pational responsibility.  Such  a  law  or  govern- 
ment regulation  would  coiistltute  a  serious 
evasion  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Its 
practical  effect  would  be  to  exclude  the  ma- 
jority of  women  and  very  few  men  in  certain 
age  groups  from  a  whole  range  of  relatively 
well-paid  Jobs  which  most  people  consider 
desirable. 

The  problem  of  formally  neutral  laws 
which  may  have  a  discriminatory  impact 
arises  under  any  law  which  attempts  to  eradi- 
cate discrimination  based  upon  a  single  pro- 
hibited factor  In  a  context  where  many  other 
factors  may  legitimately  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  same  Issues  have  consistently  ap- 
peared in  the  enforcement  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  because  of  race,  religion. 


national  origin,  and  labor  organizing  activ- 
ity. The  courts  have  responded  by  lookmg 
beyond  the  adoption  of  the  "neutral"  classi- 
fication into  the  realities  of  purpose,  practi- 
cal operation,  and  effect.  Where  the  elasslfi- 
catlon  is  seen  to  be  a  subterfuge,  or  to  nul- 
lify the  objectives  of  the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
law,  the  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  strike 
it  dowm.  As  one  court  has  stated: 

A  procedure  may  appear  on  Its  face  to  be 
fair  and  neutral,  but  if  in  Its  application  a 
discriminatory  result  ensues,  the  procedure 
may  be  constitutionally  Impermissible."'' 

And  recently  the  Supreme  Court.  In  hold- 
ing a  North  Carolina  literacy  test  invalid  un- 
der the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  said: 

From  this  record  we  cannot  escape  the  sad 
truth  that  throughout  the  years  Gaston 
County  systematically  deprived  Its  black  citi- 
zens of  the  educational  opportumties  It 
granted  to  its  white  citizens.  "Impartial"  ad- 
ministration of  the  literacy  test  today  would 
serve  only  to  perpetuate  these  Inequlilfcs  in 
a  different  form.--' 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  the  courts  would  follow 
standards  similar  to  those  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  section  with  respect  to  laws  which 
propose  to  base  differentiation  upon  a  unique 
physical  characteristic  of  one  sex.  Of  thoee 
standards,  only  one  would  be  different  for 
functional  classification.  Since  a  functional 
classification  Is  necessarily  limited  to  those 
Individuals  who  actually  perform  a  given 
task  or  share  a  given  characteristic,  the  first 
question — the  proportion  of  women  who  ac- 
tually have  the  characteristic  In  question^ 
would  not  be  asked  by  the  reviewing  court. 
However,  unlike  unique  physical  character- 
istic clsisslflcatlons.  in  which  by  definition 
some  or  all  of  one  sex  and  none  of  the  other 
are  Included,  the  extent  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  numbers  of  women  and  the 
numbers  of  men  included  In  a  functional 
class  may  vary.  A  given  functional  classifica- 
tion may  Include  100.000  women  and  10  men. 
or  a  disproportion  of  10.000  to  1,  while  an- 
other may  affect  45.000  women  and  40.000 
meii.  or  a  disproportion  of  9  to  8.  The  first 
classification  would  obviously  be  a  more 
likely  vehicle  for  perpetuating  sex  inequal- 
ity than  the  second,  and  the  presence  of  this 
factor  would  thus  go  far  to  weight  the  bal- 
ance against  the  law. 

Protection  against  Indirect,  covert  or  un- 
conscious sex  discrimination  is  essential  to 
supplement  the  absolute  ban  on  explicit  sex 
classification  of  the  Equal  Righu  Amend- 
ment. Past  discrimination  in  education, 
training,  economic  status  and  other  areas 
has  created  differences  which  could  readily 
be  seized  upon  to  perpetuate  discrimination 
under  the  guise  of  functional  classifications. 
The  courts  will  have  to  maintain  a  strict 
scrutiny  of  such  classtficatloiis  11  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Amendment  are  to  be  effec- 
tively secured. 

D.     The    privacy    qtiaUfication 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  must  take 
Its  place  In  the  total  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  fit  into  the  remainder  of  the 
constitutional  structure.  Of  particular  Im- 
portance for  our  purposes  is  the  relation  of 
the  new  amendment  to  the  constitutional 
right    of   privacy. 

In  Grisioold  v.  Connecticut '^  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  an  Independent  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy,  derived  from  a  com- 
bination of  various  more  specific  rights  em- 
bodied m  the  First,  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Amendments.  This  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  operates  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual against  intrusion  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  certain  areas  of  thought  or  con- 
duct, in  the  same  way  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment prohibits  official  action  that  abridges 
freedom  of  expression.  Thus  in  the  Gritwold 
case  the  right  was  held  to  invalidate  a  Con- 
necticut statute  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  coiitraceptives   even   by  married  couples 
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and  thereby  Inirluged  upon  Intimate  rel*. 
tloiulilpa  In  mArrUge  and  Uie  borne.  The  po- 
•itioa  ot  the  light  of  privacy  In  the  overall 
cooaUtuUonal  •oheme  was  not  axpUdtly  de- 
veloped by  the  Court.  Presumably  the  polot 
at  which  the  right  ot  privacy  cuts  olT  state 
regulation  will  be  determined  by  a  tact 
which  balance*  the  two  Interests  at  stake.  Or 
It  may  be  that  the  right  of  privacy,  where 
found  to  be  applicable,  will  be  held  to  af. 
ford  an  absolute  protection  against  govern- 
ment Intrusion.  In  either  event  laws  or  oth- 
er official  action  Implementing  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied In  a  manner  that  was  oon.>ilstent  with 
Individual  privacy  under  the  runstltutlonal 
guarantee." 

The  exact  .scope  of  the  right  of  privacy  was 
likewise  not  spelled  out  by  the  Cotirt  in  the 
GrlrtDoM  case.  Yet  it  Is  clear  that  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  right  of  privacy  Is  to  be 
free  from  official  coercion  In  sexual  relations 
This  would  have  a  bearing  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Thus,  under  current  mores,  dis- 
robing in  front  of  the  other  sex  Is  usually 
aaaoclat«d  with  ««xual  relationships.  Hence 
the  right  of  privacy  would  Justify  pyoUce  prac- 
tices by  which  a  search  Involving  the  removal 
of  clothing  could  be  performed  only  by  a 
police  officer  of  the  same  sex  ai>  the  person 
searched."  Similarly  the  right  of  privacy 
would  permit  the  separation  of  the  sexes  In 
public  rest  rooms,  segregation  by  sex  In  sleep- 
ing quarters  of  prisons  or  similar  public  m- 
sUtuUons,  and  appropriate  segregation  ol  liv- 
ing conditions  In   the  armed  forces. 

In  such  situations,  the  facUilleti  provided 
for  the  sexes  would  have  to  be  e(iual  In 
quality,  convenience  and  other  respects.  Like- 
wise an  employer  could  not  refuse  to  hire 
women  because  he  did  not  want  to  build  or 
remodel  real  rooms  for  them  Failure  to  pro- 
vide separate  facilities  for  one  spx  woxild 
not  be  permissible  when  the  presence  of  such 
facilities  1«  related  to  the  exercise  of  .some 
other  right,  such  as  the  right  to  be  free  of 
discrimination  In  employment  Moreover,  the 
separation  of  facilities  for  reasons  of  privacy 
would  not  mean  that  individuals  or  groups 
would  be  foreclosed  from  making  flexible  and 
various  arrangements  for  the  common  use  of 
facilities  such  as  bathrooms  In  the  same 
way.  hoepltals  could  allow  patients  to  chooae 
a  ward  with  Individuals  of  the  same  sex  or  of 
both  sexes  Such  noncoerced  decisions, 
springing  from  Individual  values  and  pre- 
ferences in  areas  of  private  conduct,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  Amendment. 

It  Is  impoeslble  to  spell  out  in  advance  the 
precise  boundaries  that  the  courts  will  even- 
tually fix  In  accommodating  the  Equal 
Bights  Amendment  and  the  right  of  privacy 
In  general  It  can  be  seid.  however,  that  the 
privacy  concept  la  applicable  primarily  In 
situations  which  Involve  disrobing,  sleeping. 
or  performing  personal  bodily  functions  In 
the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  The  great 
concern  over  these  matters  expressed  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  magnified  be- 
yond all  proportion  but  to  have  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  Impact  of  the  young, 
but  fxilly  recognised  constitutional  right  of 
privacy. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  scope  of  the 
right  of  privacy  In  this  area  of  equal  rights 
Is  dependent  upon  the  current  mores  of  the 
community  Existing  attitudes  toward  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  could  change  over 
time — are  Indeed  now  changing—and  In  that 
event  the  Impact  of  the  right  of  privacy 
would  change  too. 

E     SfparaU-but-eqital,    benign    tjuolaa,    and 
compensatory  aid- 
In  tl^e  field  of  equal  protection  law,  par- 
ticularly as  It  deals  with  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,   various  other  questions  of 
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constitutional  interpretation  have  l>een  pre- 
sented for  Judicial  determination.  The  most 
Important  of  these  are  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine,  the  benign  quota,  and  com- 
pensatory aid.  Similar  Issues  might  arise 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
1.  Separate-but-equal 
The  separate-but-equal  doctrine  In  race 
relations  was  eetabllshed  in  Plesin  t.  Fer- 
pu»on  In  1896  and  abandoned  In  £roun  r 
Board  of  Education  In  1954.  It  bus  been  sug- 
gested that  a  similar  prmclple  might  be  ac- 
ceptable In  sex  relaitloiis  In  those  situations 
such  as  separate  dormitory  faclllUes  In  a 
university  or  separate  toilet  facillUes  In  pub- 
lir  buildings,  wher-  sepAratlon  cariles  no 
Implication  of  Inferiority  for  either  sex  .\ 
broader  appll'allon  of  the  doctrine  l.«  also 
foucelvable.  as  in  the  licUl  of  cUacaUon  - 
Under  the  analysis  here  propi-scd,  however, 
ihe  separate-but -equal  doctrine  would  have 
no  place  in  the  Equal  Rights  Amondment.  It 
would  simply  operate  to  perpetuate  a  dual 
system  of  equality,  different  but  not  equal 
liBsenU.illy  the  separate-but-equal  dcx-trlne 
is  a  device  for  keeping  one  gnnip  In  a  sub- 
ordinate position  This  Is  particularly  true 
where  the  separated  group,  by  virtue  of  past 
subordination,  starts  from  a  generally  weaker 
position,  with  fewer  opportunities,  less  train- 
ing, and  fewer  material  and  Ina'ltuttonal  re- 
sjurcea.  Experience  has  shown  furthermore, 
that  In  practice  separate-but -equal  Is  rarely 
.1  fact  equal. 

The  question  of  separate  farilltles  for  per- 
sonal living  Is  more  appropriately  solved  by 
application  of  the  privacy  doctrine.  Use  of 
the  privacy  principle  not  only  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  real  Issue  but  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  whether  different  treat- 
ment Imposes  or  Implies  Inferiority  In  all 
other  contexts  -such  as  public  education  and 
employment — the  separate-but-equal  doc- 
trine Is  open  to  the  same  objections  when 
employed  In  connection  with  sex  relations 
as  It  Is  in  race  relations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Anjendment  applies  only  to  government  ac- 
tion, botii  state  and  federal.  Separation  of 
t:ie  sexes  In  the  private  sector  Is  not  fore- 
closed. Hence  separate  social,  recreational, 
cultural  or  other  facllllieE,  so  long  ae  they 
do  not  affect  areas  of  public  concern,  are 
available  for  those  who  wish  to  create  them. 
As  to  facilities  provided  or  subsidized  by 
the  government,  however,  the  separale-but- 
equal  doctrine  is  wholly  iiicon.slstent  with 
the  principles  and  objecti'.es  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  * 
2  Benign  Quotas  and  Compeiisitory  Aid 
In  the  area  of  equal  rights  for  women, 
as  In  other  areas  of  equal  rights,  problems 
may  arise  of  assuring  equality  In  practice 
as  well  as  In  legal  theury.  The  question  then 
becomes  whether  o»'  not  the  government  caii 
take  sex  Into  account  In  acting  afllrmatlvely 
to  support  the  system  of  equal  rights. 

In  the  field  of  race  relations  various  meth- 
ods for  taking  affirmative  action  to  secure 
actual,  as  well  as  theoretical,  equality  have 
been  employed.  One  Is  the  benign  .juota.  As 
used  In  attempting  to  maintain  Integrated 
housing  projects,  this  device  establishes  a 
quota  for  each  race  on  the  theory  that  once 
the  percentage  of  one  raw;e  gets  beyond  a 
"tipping  point"  members  of  the  other  race 
will  not  enter  or  stay  In  the  project.  Quotas 
have  also  been  utlllred  In  other  areas,  such 
as  employment  and  education,  to  assure  that 
a  mlnlmxim  number  of  the  minority  group 
will  receive  work  or  training.  Other  kinds  of 
aRlrmatlve  action  consist  of  some  form  of 
lompensatory  aid.  This  involves  s()ecial  em- 
bistance  to  members  of  one  race  la  order  to 
give  them  the  education,  training  or  other 
help  that  will  put  them  more  quickly  on 
a  level  of  equality  with  the  other  race  The 
benign  qtiota  may  result  In  denial  of  benefits 
to  Individual  members  of  either  group  on  ac- 
ootint  of  their  race;    compensatory   aid  may 


deny   benefits   to   members  of   the  majority 
group  on  account  of  race. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed  on  the 
constltulional  Issues  raised  by  these  devices. 
It  Is  not  improbable,  however,  that  In  the 
field  of  race  relations  they  will  be  sustained 
In  equal  protection  theory,  while  classifica- 
tion by  T.\ce  would  be  "suspect,"  It  Is  not 
totally  prohibited  And  where  the  courts  de- 
termine that  the  purpose  of  the  differentia- 
tion Is  to  benefit  members  of  the  milnorlty 
race,  rather  thnn  Impoee  a  status  of  Inferi- 
ority, tiiey  are  likely  to  find  there  are  "com- 
pelling re.u>ons"  for  the  special  treatment." 
Sucli  a  a  approach  would  not  be  permlaaible 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  For 
rcasoius  already  stated,  the  guarantee  ol 
equal  Tights  for  women  may  not  t>e  qualified 
!n  the  manner  that  'suspect  classification" 
or    "luiidameiilal    Interest"   doctrines    allow 

T'lU  docs  not  mean,  however,  that  tin- 
gjvemiueiii  vsould  be  powerless  to  takt- 
■uea-,ureo  de.-.igued  to  assure  women  actual 
;v.s  well  as  theoretical  equity  of  rlghtc.  Au- 
•h^irltv  to  reinedv  the  effects  of  past  dlscrlmi- 
iiaiion..  as  weil  as  to  Implement  the  pruvj- 
.slons  of  the  Equal  R'jhts  Amendments  is 
available  and  ui^queatloned  Thus  the  ccurls 
.'lave  power  to  grant  afflrmiitlve  relief  In 
framing  decrecK  In  particular  cases  As  In 
racial  rte  ;egregBt!on  cases,  such  decrees  could 
provide  remedies  for  past  denial  of  equal 
rights  which  take  Into  account  sex  factors 
and  give  special  treatment  to  the  group  dis- 
criminated against.  Similar  remedial  meas- 
ures, on  a  broader  scale,  could  also  be  the 
subject  of  legislative  action.  This  form  of 
afflmxative  action  may  appear,  paradox- 
ically, to  conflict  with  the  absolute  niiture 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  But  wliere 
damage  has  t>een  done  by  a  violator  who 
acts  on  the  basis  of  a  forbidden  character- 
istic, the  enforcing  authorities  may  also  be 
compelled  to  take  the  same  characteristic 
into  account  lu  order  to  undo  what  has  been 
done  This  form  of  relief  Is  a  common  fea- 
ture of  laws  seeking  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, whether  the  restriction  imposed  b' 
absolute  or  not  ■* 

Similarly,  the  federal  government  under 
implementing  powers  granted  by  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  and  the  states  tinder 
their  general  police  powers,  could  enact  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  various  economic 
and  social  conditions  that  underlie  and  rui- 
port  the  present  system  of  inequality"*  Ir 
addition,  funcUonal  classifications  In  whlcb 
members  of  one  sex  predominate  hut  whlcl'. 
include  members  of  the  other  sex  who  i-r  ■ 
similarly  disadvantaged  can  legitimately  be 
used  to  support    a  system  of  equal  rlghu 

The   premise   form   these   meastires   would 
take  cannot  t>e  delineated  In  advance  of  the 
event.    Thl.-!    Is   an   area   In    which    remedic 
niu.st  be  m'»<i  lo  particular  problem.-^  as  tlu-y 
appear. 

F    State  action 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  proposed 
provides  that  equality  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  "by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State."  Like  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  therefore,  the 
legal  effect  of  the  Amendment  Is  confined  to 
state  action."  How  does  this  mtich-debate<i 
and  Increasingly  complex  concept  apply  ii. 
the  context  of  women's  rights? 

Constitutional  doctrines  pertoinlug  to 
state  action  Iwive  developed  mainly  In  the 
aiea  of  race  discrimination.  They  are  Intri- 
cate and  confusing,  but  in  essence  they  em- 
body two  concepts.  One  Is  that  the  existence 
of  state  action  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
degree  of  state  Involvement.  ThU  naay  range 
all  the  way  from  a  direct  criminal  prohibition 
of  certain  conduct  to  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  In  the  society  that  permit  private 
activity  to  exist:  from  direct  action  to  ap- 
parent Inaction:  from  de  Jure  to  de  facto 
responsibility  The  second  is  that  state  action 
depends  upon  the  function  being  performed. 
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The  activity  out  of  which  the  claim  for  eqtial 
protection  arises  may  range  from  a  clearly 
governmental  operation,  such  as  the  election 
of  public  ofBclBls,  to  purely  personal  relatlon- 
sblpe.  such  as  a  private  social  gathering.  Both 
the  "state  Involvement"  and  the  "public 
function"  concepts  lead  in  the  same  direction 
and  ultimately  to  the  same  conclusion :  "state 
action"  takes  place  in  the  public  sector  of 
society  and  not  in  the  private  sector."" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  decided  whe- 
ther the  "state  action"  required  Is  the  same 
lor  all  kinds  oi  conatltutlonal  rights  Involved, 
or  even  whether  it  is  the  same  for  all  kinds 
of  claims  made  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  In  other  words  it  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er the  same  showing  of  "state  action"  is 
necessary  to  assert  a  right  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  as  under  due  process  or 
freedom  of  speech  guarantees;  or  whether 
"state  action '  Is  Identical  in  cases  alleging 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  as  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  religion,  wealth,  nation- 
ality or  politics.  In  general  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, however,  that  while  the  basic  prin- 
ciples for  determining  state  action  remain 
the  same,  the  relevant  factors  may  apply 
differently  In  different  situations. 

So  far  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is 
concerned  the  problem  would  be  to  deter- 
nolne  what  should  be  held  part  of  the  public 
sector,  m  which  different  treatment  on  ac- 
count of  sex  Is  forbidden,  and  what  is  part 
of  the  private  sector,  in  which  different  treat- 
ment la  allowed.  In  some  areas  the  factors 
relevant  to  that  determination  would  tend 
toward  a  broad  application  of  state  action. 
Thus  In  the  areas  of  voting  (already  covered 
by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment) ,  employment 
(Including  the  right  of  representation  by  the 
collective  bargaining  agent),  and  education, 
the  public  character  of  the  function  would 
lead  to  the  requirement  that  the  state  assume 
areas  where  the  private  sector  wotild  extend 
more  broadly  and  the  scope  of  "state  action" 
would  be  correspondingly  diminished.  Such 
would  be  the  case  as  to  social,  recreational 
and  fraternal  associations;  facilities  such  as 
hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters:  and  the 
right  to  dispose  of  property  by  will.  Here  the 
public  effects  of  sex  differentiation  are  less 
significant  and  a  wider  realm  of  individual 
choice  Is  acceptable. 

The  application  of  the  state  action  con- 
cept under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
has  been  most  widely  discussed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  area  of  education.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  eliminate  differentiation  on  account 
of  sex  in  the  public  schools  and  public  uni- 
versity systems.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Williams  v.  McNair.  noted  previ- 
ously."' cotild  not  stand.  The  question  has 
been  raised,  however,  as  to  how  the  Amend- 
ment would  affect  private  schools  and  uni- 
versities. The  courts  have  so  far  consistently 
ruled  that  even  the  large  private  universities 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  state  action." 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  In  Walz 
V.  Tax  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  Yorlc* 
upholding  tax  exemption  for  religious  insti- 
tutions, Indicates  that  state-confered  tax  ex- 
emptions alone  would  not  bring  private 
schools  and  universities  into  the  state  action 
realm.  Thus  It  appears  that.  In  the  absence 
of  special  factors,  under  present  court  deci- 
sions on  state  action  private  educational  In- 
stitutions would  remain  within  the  private 
sector,  not  subject  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment."* 

The  current  state  of  the  law  on  state  ac- 
tion In  the  field  of  education,  however,  will 
be  subject  to  further  development  as  the 
goals  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  are 
pressed  upon  the  courts.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  the  basic  principles  of  state  action 
would,  as  a  general  (iropositlon.  require  that 
the  state  eliminate  male   domination   from 
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the  educational  system.  What  this  would  de- 
mand In  specific  Instances  cannot  be  spelled 
out  In  detail  at  this  point.  To  the  degree  that 
large  private  institutions,  functioning  In  a 
quasi-public  capacity,  provide  a  significant 
share  of  the  education  which  counts  most 
heavily  toward  achievement  in  our  society, 
they  will  be  required  to  operate  without  dis- 
crimination against  women.  The  public  sec- 
tor In  education  would  never  be  construed 
to  embrace  all  private  schools  or  colleges. 
Nevertheless,  under  present  conditions,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  operate  to  ex- 
pand the  area  In  which  different  treatment 
of  the  sexes  is  impermissible  in  the  area  of 
education. 

In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  the  concept 
of  state  action  would  be  rigorously  applied 
up  to  the  point  necessary  to  achlevi  *Jie  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  Squal  Rights  mend- 
ment.  In  the  long  run,  as  discrimination 
against  women  disappeared,  however.  It 
would  be  desirable  for  the  public  sector.  In 
which  state  action  prevailed,  to  diminish, 
and  the  private  sector.  In  which  individual 
preferences  were  recognized,  to  expand. 

G.    Other   matters   of   interpretation   and 
tcording 

Several  other  questions  of  interpretation, 
as  to  which  no  serious  problems  arise,  remain 
to  be  noted.  One  Is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"rights"  as  used  in  the  Amendment.  The 
proponents  have  always  made  it  clear  tliat 
the  exercise  of  rights  entails  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  and  that  the  term  "rights' ' 
Includes  all  forms  of  prlvUeges,  Immunities, 
beneflu  and  responsibilities  of  citizens.  By 
1971.  even  the  Amendment's  opponents  grant 
this,  abandoning  Senator  Haydens  distinc- 
tions. 

Consensus  has  also  been  reached  on  the 
meaning  of  the  enforcement  clause  of  the 
Amendment.  In  1943,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  used  the  language  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  that  "Congress  and 
the  several  States  shall  have  power,  within 
their  resjjectlve  jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.""  The 
committee  Intended  that  this  provision  be 
construed  as  limiting  Congressional  author- 
ity In  Implementing  the  Amendment  to  that 
already  provided  by  some  existing  federal 
constitutional  power.  Such  is  not,  however, 
the  Intention  of  the  present  proponents.  And 
the  ambiguity  has  been  clarified  In  the  reso- 
lution introduced  In  this  session  by  Repre- 
sentative Grlfflths."*  The  enforcement  pro- 
vision Is  now  similar  to  that  In  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  and  reads:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article."  •" 
The  states,  not  operating  under  a  system  of 
delegated  powers,  need  no  further  grant  of 
authority  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Amendment. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the 
present  wording  of  the  substantive  provisions 
of  the  Amendment,  which  has  been  stable 
since  1943,  can  be  clarified  or  improved. 
There  Ic  no  persuasive  reason  to  make  any 
change.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  lan- 
guage states  the  central  Idea  succinctly.  Its 
wording  Is  similar  to  other  constitutional 
amendments  establishing  and  protecting 
fundamental  rights,  notably  the  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  and  Nineteenth.  Like  them,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  states  a  general 
principle  rather  than  spelling  out  the  con- 
cept of  equal  rights  In  detail.  This  permits 
development  of  more  specific  doctrines 
through  constitutional  litigation  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  basic  mandate  to  unforeseen 
situations  and  new  conditions,  a  process 
which  has  proved  generally  successful 
throughout  our  history. 

Second,  a  search  for  more  appropriate 
wording  In  the  constitutions  of  other  coun- 
tries has  not  yielded  positive  results.  Pro- 
visions granting  equal  rights  for  women  do 


occasionally  exist.  Thus.  Article  3,  Section  2 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  provides:  "Men  and  women  are 
equal  before  .the  law,"  This  formulation 
however,  does  not  seem  preferable  to  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Finally,  use  of  this  wording  does  not  bind 
proponents  to  older,  unacceptable  theories 
sometimes  advanced  In  previous  debates.  On 
the  contrary,  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  present  Congress  to  attach  to  the  Amend- 
ment the  meaning  it  now  intends. 
H.   Summary 

We  believe  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, broadly  construed  in  the  manner  set 
forth  above,  furnishes  a  viable  structure  for 
achieving  equality  of  rights  for  women.  The 
basic  proposition — that  differences  in  treat- 
ment under  the  law  shall  not  be  based  on 
the  quality  of  being  male  or  female,  but 
upon  the  characteristics  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  person  that  are  relevant  to  the 
differentiation — Is  founded  in  the  funda- 
mental values  of  our  society.  Most  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
absolute  form  of  the  Amendment  are  an- 
swered by  the  fact  that  the  Amendment  is 
inapplicable  to  laws  dealing  with  unique 
physical  characteristics  of  one  sex  or  by 
application  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
privacy.  Such  other  objections  ae  have  been 
advanced  simply  run  counter  to  the  major 
premises  vipon  which  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  for  women  stands.  Furthermore,  they 
must  fall  before  the  intransigent  fact  that 
no  system  of  equal  right*  for  women  can 
be  effective  which  attempts  to  litigate  In  each 
case  the  judgment  whether  the  differentia- 
tion is  "reasonable"  or  "justified"  or  "com- 
pelled." As  a  matter  of  constitutional  me- 
chanics, therefore,  the  law  must  start  from 
the  proposition  that  all  differentiation  is 
prohibited. 

IV.     PKOBLEMS     OF     TRANSITION 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  provides  lor 
a  two  yew  period  after  ratification  before  It 
goes  Into  effect.  This  time  -will  grlve  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  an  opportunity 
to  conform  their  laws  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Amendment.  Some  opponents  of  the  Amend- 
ment claim  that  this  attempt  to  revise  laws 
and  practices  will  prove  hopelessly  confusing 
and  difficult.  Undoubtedly  the  transitional 
problems  are  Important  and  will  entail  the 
eitpendUure  of  much  thought  and  energy. 
But  they  are  often  far  overstated.  Techni- 
cally, reviewing  state  laws  to  discover  those 
which  violate  sex  equality  and  reformulat- 
ing them  to  satisfy  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ments is  easily  within  the  competence  of  our 
legislative  and  judicial  institutions.  This  task 
ought,  however,  to  be  entrusted  wherever 
possible  to  persons  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
existence  of  sex  discrimination  and  who  are 
fixlly  committed  to  extirpating  It  wherever  It 
appears. 

A.   Legislative    revision 

Given  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  Amend- 
ment, legislative  revision  of  existing  laws  Is 
quite  feasible.  In  the  first  place,  legislatures 
win  have  received  a  broad  national  mandate 
from  the  Congress,  and  will  have  begun  to 
discuss  these  issues  when  ratifying  the 
Amendment.  Momentum  and  guidance  nor- 
mally unavailable  to  them  will  be  provided 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  states 
on  the  same  project.  Calling  upon  the  legis- 
latures to  make  changes  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere will  be  far  different  from  relying  on 
them,  without  an  Amendment,  to  revise  all 
their  laws.  Moreover,  broad  changes  In  Im- 
portant and  complex  areas  of  legislation  ha\e 
been  successfully  carried  out  under  such 
circumstances  In  the  past.  When  the  Social 
Security  Act  *  was  passed  in  August.  1836. 
every  state  found  it  necessary  to  enact  an 
unemployment  compensation  statute — a 
form  of  legislation  •Rith  which  we  had  had 
no  experience  whatever  in  this  country — 
and  to  establish  a  complex  system  of  admin- 
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tstraUon.  Tet  aU  this  waa  substanUally  mc- 
compltshed  in  leM  tbaa  elKht«en  months. 
Msnj  states  have  revised  their  oooomerclal 
laws  anxl  adapted  the  UnUorm  Commercial 
Code  to  fit  their  needs.  Connecticut  and  Illi- 
nois recently  recognised  the  need  for  chance 
la  their  criminal  laws  aad  enacted  new  penal 
codes.  ••  Ttieae  revisions  of  large  bodies  ot 
legislation  (and  related  Judicial  precedent) 
have  been  effected  without  causing  wide- 
spread uncertainty  or  confusion. 

Second,  the  amount  of  work  Involved  Is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Equal  Rlght-s 
Amendment  affects  only  state  action.  Fur- 
thermore, some  of  the  changes  in  official  pol- 
icy will  be  accomplished  by  administrative 
agencies,  most  of  which  have  full  power  to 
conform  their  practices  to  the  Amendment, 
by  regulation  or  otherwise,  without  going 
to  the  legislature  for  new  authorisation 

The  procedures  for  accomplishing  law  re- 
vision vary  thro\ighout  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  Institutions  and  practices  of  the 
different  states.  Most  states,  however,  have 
some  official  body,  often  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  called  the  Law  Reform  Commis- 
sion or  the  Legislative  Council,  which  over- 
sees statutory  change.  These  commissions 
normally  operate  between  sessions  of  the 
legislature  and  are  the  traditional  Instru- 
ment for  reforming  state  law.  They  would 
normally  be  expected  to  be  Involved  In  the 
changes  required  by  the  Bqual  Rights 
Amendment. 

In  Implementing  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, howerer.  It  Is  particularly  important 
that  the  group  primarily  responsible  for  the 
work  include  the  Amendment's  principal 
constituency,  the  women  of  the  state.  Two 
factors  slKTuld  be  taken  Into  arcount  by 
governors  In  appointing  a  group  to  manage 
the  review.  One  Is  the  need  for  legal  talent 
and  familiarity  with  the  areas  of  law  requir- 
ing change  The  other  Is  the  necessity  that 
the  group  be  responsive  to  women  from  all 
sectors  of  tJie  conununlty,  for  they  are  the 
ones  whose  needs  and  preferences  are  para- 
mount In  the  revision  process  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  these  two  componenu  will  be 
completely  dlsUact  In  composition  and  role. 
Majiy  of  the  lawyers  Involved  ought  to  be 
women,  and  the  representatives  of  commu- 
nity groups  win  aid  In  all  a^pecU  of  the 
project. 

In  creating  their  commissions,  the  states 
r-an  draw  on  a  wide  range  of  Institutional  re- 
sources. The  state  university  law  school, 
equipped  to  do  research  and  drafting,  will 
probably  be  the  Institution  most  often  con- 
sulted aud  chosen  to  oversee  the  task.  In 
some  states,  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  would  be  an  appropriate  starting 
point.  Such  oommlsslons.  with  women  mem- 
bers, exist  In  every  state,  and  an  Interstate 
Association  keeps  the  groups  in  contact.  The 
SUte  AssoclaUon  of  Women  Lawyers,  the 
N.itlonal  Conference  of  I^w  Women,  and  the 
.state  Bar  Association  are  other  .sourt-cs  of 
legal  skills.  Likewise,  groups  such  a.s  the 
American  Civil  ubertles  Union,  Wnraen.s 
Equity  Action  League,  and  the  National  Or- 
gnnl«itlon  of  Women  could  provide  advice 
and  research  in  many  states  "" 

The  group  given  main  resp>on.ilblllty  for 
the  legal  study  should  Include  women  from 
immunity  proups  such  as  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
the  League  of  Women  Voter;,  women  In 
union  locals,  and  the  state  Democratic  and 
Reptibltcan  women's  clubs.  A.s  members  or 
cIo.5e  consultants  to  the  working  body,  these 
women  would  take  part  In  policy  declslon.s 
regarding  the  new  laws.  They  would  also 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  opinions  and  Ideas 
of  other  women  In  the  state. 

On  a  national  scale,  several  groups  might 
offer  aid  to  the  states  in  their  work.  The 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  SUtus  of 
Women,  created  by  Executive  Order  In  1963,'' 
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has  don«  much  work  oa  the  Bqual  Bights 
Amsndment.  lu  rweareh  would  b«  a  souroe 
of  Ideaa  and  Infarmatlon  for  the  state  groups 
on  the  form  and  subatanoe  of  new  legtelatton. 
Th«  Council  ot  State  OoTaratnenta.  mainly 
an  Informatlon-ab&rlng  aaooelatlon,  aouJd 
also  prove  helpful  by  circulating  data  about 
actloin  which  the  various  states  are  taking  to 
bring  their  laws  into  compliance  with  the 
Amendment.  The  National  Conference  of 
Commissioner*  on  Uniform  State  Laws  could 
draft  uniform  laws  In  sonve  of  the  areas  In 
which  major  '-.bange  will  have  to  be  made. 
Their  Unifoi^  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law.  for 
exaxnple.  already  follows  the  principles  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  many  states 
might  want  to  adopt  that  law  instead  of  do- 
ing their  own  rewriting. 

As  the  Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Law 
^ows.  the  task  of  revising  state  laws  and 
practices  Is  not  one  which  must  be  under- 
taken as  a  totally  new  and  fresh  project. 
Much  work  has  already  been  done.  The  Model 
Penal  Code  goes  a  long  way  toward  removing 
■»ex  dlscnmloatlon  from  the  criminal  law  In 
virtually  every  legal  area  affected  by  the 
Amendment  there  has  been  same  experience, 
some  thinking,  or  some  work  In  progress.  The 
Job  that  remains  Is  to  mould  and  complete 
the  materials  already  partially  created  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  states. 

Even  after  such  good  faith  efforts  have 
been  made  (or  In  cases  of  failure  to  complete 
the  revision) ,  there  remain  other  problems  of 
transition  The  new  legislation,  or  old  law  In 
areas  In  which  the  legislature  did  not  act, 
win  inevitably  raise  questions  of  construction 
and  application  Theee  matters  the  courts 
will  be  called  upon  to  re.solve 
B  The  general  rxiU-i  for  judicial  application 
of  ttxe  etjual  rights  arnendvient 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  have  expressly  Indicated  the  im- 
pact the  Equal  Rights  Air.endmerjt  is  meant 
to  have  ou  existing  law.  that  legislative  his- 
tory Will  govern  later  Judicial  interpretation. 
However,  in  many  Instances  there  may  be  no 
clear  legislative  mandate  available,  and  the 
courts  will  have  to  determine  the  impact  of 
Uie  Antendntent  in  ligtit  of  its  general  legis- 
lative history  aud  settled  principles  of  con- 
stitutional adjudication.  The  doctrines  de- 
veloped by  the  courts  for  this  t.isk  have  given 
them  broad  authority  to  make  sensible  and 
practical  adjustments  in  conforming  current 
laws  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitu- 
tional mandate.  Thus,  the  courts  have  the 
power  to  construe  legislation  to  avoid  un- 
coiuitiiutlonallty  or  even  to  avoid  constttu- 
uoual  doubts;  they  may  hold  certain  sec- 
tions or  applications  of  a  law  to  be  separable 
from  others  in  order  to  save  parts  of  the  law; 
they  may  extend  the  scope  of  a  statute  to 
reach  those  wrongfully  excluded;  or  ihey 
may  Invalidate  the  law  m  (oto.  Tlie  consid- 
erations governing  the  use  of  these  various 
methods  of  construction  have  not  always 
been  made  explicit  in  Judicial  opinions. 
Nevertheless  patterns  emerge  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  cases,  and  it  is  po«i.slble  to  pre- 
dict with  conslderahle  accuracy  what  the 
courts  will  do  In  most  situations.'' 

In  cases  challenging  statutes  under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  the  courts  will  be 
faced  with  essentially  two  alternatives: 
either  to  invalidate  the  estate  or  to  equalise 
Its  application  to  the  two  sexes.  If  the  lat- 
ter alternative  is  selected,  there  may  .some- 
times be  a  question  as  to  the  proper  basis  for 
equalization.  However,  the  more  difficult 
problems  posed  In  the  application  of  other 
L'onstitutiuuAl  doctrines,  such  as  vagueness 
or  chilling  effect,  are  unlikely  to  arise  here."' 
lu  determining  the  Impact  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  upon  a  non -con  forming 
statute,  courts  look  primarily  to  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  behind  the  statute  In  question. 
Whether  the  statute  falls  c<:impletely  or  is 
modified  in  .some  way  depends  upon  the 
court's  assessment  of  what  the  legislature  It- 


self would  have  done  had  It  known  that  all 
or  part  of  Its  original  enactment  would  be 
invaUd.  Of  course,  such  legiaUtlve  Intent  Is 
often  not  easily  ascertained.  'Where  legisla- 
tive history  la  scant,  or  lacking  altogether, 
there  Is  little  for  courts  to  rely  on  except 
their  own  Judgment  about  what  the  leglaia- 
lure  must  have  intended.  Than,  too.  the  fur- 
ther queeilon  arises  as  to  which  legislature's 
intent  Is  relevant — the  one  which  paased  the 
bin  originally,  an  amending  legislature.  If 
any.   or   the  one  currently   in   session.'* 

In  these  circumstances,  critics  have 
charged  that  legislative  Intent  and  the  policy 
Judgment  t  f  the  reviewing  court  are  nearly 
indistinguishable  However  that  may  be,  the 
courts  have  tended  to  structure  their  Judg- 
ment In  terms  of  certain  standard  factors 
which  are  thought  to  provide  at  least  rough 
ifuldes  to  probable  legislative  Intent  and, 
equally  Important,  to  rational  rtaults  In  ad- 
Justing  statutes  to  consututlonal  require- 
ments. Since  several  of  theee  factors  are  often 
present  In  one  case,  it  Is  useful  to  describe 
the  factors  briefly  and  then,  by  way  of  11- 
lustrath.g  their  operation,  analyze  selected 
oases. 

The  first  of  these  Interpretive  faetors  Is  a 
practical  consideration  of  the  trnportaru-e  of 
the  legislation  and  the  /easfbUtfy  of  retaining 
It  In  the  altered  form  required  by  the  con- 
stltuUonal  mandate.  If  the  challenged  sUtut* 
deals  with  a  subject  of  major  significance, 
the  court  will  attempt  to  And  a  saving  con- 
struction, even  If  that  requires  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  statutory  language  on  its 
face.  On  the  other  band.  If  the  saving  con- 
struction produces  a  result  which  li  not 
workable  as  a  practical  matter,  or  requires 
drastic  changes  In  other  areas  to  be  viable. 
the  court  wUl  be  Inclined  to  strike  down  the 
statute  Kor  example,  a  court  would  be  most 
unwlUlng  to  Invalidate  a  revenue  law  or  a 
voting  qualifications  statute,  because  taxes 
,ind  voting  are  crucial  to  the  political  svfi- 
lem.  However,  It  might  refuse  to  extend  a 
law  (M'ohlbltlng  night  work  for  women  to 
cover  men,  becau.se  such  extension  of  cov- 
erage would  not  be  feasible  without  funda- 
mental changes  in  Industrial  organ Ira.tlon 
and  because  the  subject  matter  la  one  that 
could  readily  awult  legislative  action  " 

Second,  the  courts  are  Influenr-ed  by  the 
proportional  difference  between  whnt  the 
original  enactment  was  designed  to  cover 
relative  to  how  much  It  can  or  must  con- 
stitutionally include  This  factor  may  be  re- 
flected either  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
[)ersons  who  would  be  added  or  excluded  rel- 
.(tlve  to  the  original  number,  changes  in 
geographical  area  covered,  the  number  of 
original  provisions  which  remain,  or  other 
Indices  of  the  percentage  of  the  statute  added 
or  subtracted.  Thus  If  the  class  added  bv 
construction  Is  small  In  comparison  with  the 
classes  already  Included,  the  court  will  gen- 
erally assume  that  the  legislature  would  pre- 
fer the  statute  to  stand  deeplte  a  minor 
change  and  will  probably  extend  the  law 
to  conform  with  the  new  constltutloal  man- 
date If  the  proportion  Is  reversed,  the  court 
might,  by  invalidating  the  law,  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  legislature  for  decision  '" 
A  third  factor  which  strongly  Influences 
the  courts  Is  whether  the  statute  In  question 
is  civil  or  criminal.  Courts  have  long  observed 
a  maxim  that  penal  laws  are  to  be  strictly 
construed.  To  avoid  Judicial  creation  of  new 
crimes  beyond  those  established  by  the  leg- 
islature, courts  will  refuse  to  extend  a  crim- 
inal law  to  cover  groups  of  people  Implicitly 
or  explicitly  excluded  on  the  face  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  the  cotirts  will  not  presume 
that  the  legislature,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  unconstitutionally  under-Inclusive  pen- 
alties, would  have  chosen  to  extend  them 
to  a  new  group.'"  As  one  court  put  It. 
In  the  process  of  Invalidating  an  entire  penal 
statute: 

By  striking  out  the  exemption  as  uneon- 
Etitutlonal,  It  leaves  subject  to  criminal  proe- 
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ecutloa  tboae  the  Legislature  expressly  la- 
tended  should  be  exempt. 

As  to  them  It  would  be  making  that  a  crime 
Which  was  never  InteiMled  ahoukl  be.  Ilie 
exemption  renders  It  Impoeslble  to  enforce 
the  legislative  will." 

The  three  factors  discussed  so  far  are  the 
principal  ones  which  guide  the  courts  In 
determining  legUlatlve  intent  when  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  statute  or  the  consti- 
tutional provision  Itself  does  not  explicitly 
resolve  the  Issue.  There  are  two  additional 
considerations  which  may  Influence  Judicial 
resolution  of  a  constitutional  challenge,  but 
they  operate  with  less  force  and  clarity. 

The  first  is  related  to  the  crlmlnal-clvil 
distinction.  If  a  saving  construction  has  the 
effect  of  extending  a  burden  to  a  previously 
excepted  class,  the  courts  are  somewhat  less 
likely  to  adopt  It  than  If  the  new  construc- 
tion extends  a  benefit  previously  denied  those 
excepted  Thus  a  statute  prohibiting  women 
from  being  bartenders  would  be  stricken 
down  rather  than  extended  to  men;  but  a 
law  gl\ing  only  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren a  right  to  custody  would  be  extended 
to  fathers'*  TTiere  are  tw  j  kinds  of  am- 
biguities, however,  in  the  benefit -burden 
analysis,  both  of  which  may  make  It  difficult 
for  courts  to  appraise  the  benefits  and  bur- 
dens involved.  First,  a  law  may  have  a  vari- 
able Impact  within  the  covered  classification. 
Thus,  a  law  providing  a  lower  age  of  termi- 
nation of  parental  support  and  control  for 
women  than  men.  or  a  law  setting  maximum 
hours  fur  female  workers,  provides  benefits 
to  some  of  the  class  covered  by  the  law  (those 
who  want  to  be  free  of  parental  supervision 
and  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
work  long  hours)  and  burdens  to  others 
( those  who  want  to  be  supported  through 
college  by  their  parents  and  those  who  want 
to  earn  high  overtime  wages).  Second,  a  law 
which  provides  a  benefit  to  one  class  may 
entail  a  cost  to  another  class.  Thus,  a  law 
providing  overtime  pay  for  female  employees 
may  be  Intended  to  benefit  them  but  also 
burdens  the  employer.  Where  the  burden 
falls  on  the  general  public,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  benefit  supported  by  tax  funds,  the  court 
may  be  Inclined  to  Ignore  the  burden  or  cost 
aspect  of  the  equation  and  extend  the  bene- 
fit U)  Improperly  excluded  classes.  But  where 
the  burden  Is  borne  by  private  individuals 
or  groups  the  court  may  react  differently." 
For  these  reasons  the  benefit-burden  dichot- 
omy will  often  require  further  analysis. 

The  final  consideration,  which  is  probably 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  by  Judges, 
is  actually  the  least  Important.  In  a  series  of 
cases  dating  back  at  least  to  United  States 
V  Reese  ^'  in  1875.  courts  have  claimed  that 
they  lack  the  power  to  add  words  to  statutes, 
although  they  possess  the  power  to  exercise 
words  or  to  Interpret  them  freely:  Several 
commentators  have  rightly  been  critical  of 
this  semantic  distinction  on  the  ground  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  legis- 
lature would  have  wanted  to  happen  is  not 
c.^ntingent  on  whether  the  result  requires 
the  addition  or  removal  of  words.''"  An  exami- 
nation of  the  cases  In  which  courts  have  re- 
fused to  reach  a  given  result  for  methodologi- 
cal reasons  suggests  that  alternative  bases 
exist  for  most  of  these  decisions.  Including 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  the  sub- 
stantive policy  embodied  In  the  challenged 
statute."'  In  other  words,  semantic  considera- 
tion!! appear  to  play  more  of  a  role  In  the 
courts'  description  of  what  they  are  doing 
than  In  the  actual  results.  This  factor  can 
therefore  be  largely  Ignored  as  a  basis  of 
decision,  although  It  may  tip  the  scales  one 
way  or  another  In  an  unusually  close  case." 
The  factors  outlined  above  do  not  exhaust 
all  the  possibilities.  But  they  do  suggest  the 
principal  guidelines  for  Judicial  determina- 
tion of  "legislative  intent."  Since  these  fac- 
tors sometimes  militate  agalnBt  each  other 
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In  partlctUar  cases.  Judicial  Interpretation  of 
the  Bqual  Rlghta  Ankendment  oan  only  be 
pretlloted  if  the  relative  'weighta  aooorded 
each  are  taken  into  account.  "Hie  way  In 
which  thaee  oonaUlermtlona  operate  in  the 
actual  process  of  Judicial  decision  can  beet 
be  seen  from  a  brief  examination  of  cases  in 
arsai  most  oomparable  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.'' 

In  several  cases  arising  under  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  state  voting  statutes  which  dis- 
criminated on  their  face  against  blacks  were 
autoooatically  extended  to  cover  blacks  as 
well  as  whites.'*  In  thoee  cases,  the  number 
added  by  the  court  was  small  in  proportion 
to  the  numl>er  of  people  already  Included;  in 
addition  voting  statutes  are  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  operation  of  government  and 
the  Inclusion  of  the  new  group  did  not  raise 
admLnLBtratlve  problems.  Under  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendnwnt.  prohibiting  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex.  the  same 
result  was  reached  even  though  a  large 
number  of  new  voters  (potentially  over  60 
per  cent)  was  added  to  the  rolls.'-  In  theee 
cases  the  subject  matter — voting — was 
clearly  the  dominant  factor.  Ck>urts  are  un- 
willing to  Invalidate  such  laws,  thereby  leav- 
ing the  state  without  a  statute  on  voting 
qualifications  and  procedures.  Even  when 
the  number  added  by  the  change  Is  large  in 
comparison  to  the  nxunber  covered  by  the 
original  enactnient.  the  importance  of  the 
law  requires  extension  rather  than  Invalida- 
tion. 

TTie  equal  protection  decisions  probiU>ly 
provide  the  closest  analogies  to  the  cases 
likely  to  arise  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Dealing  with  discrimination 
against  specified  classes  of  Individuals,  they 
have  usually  resulted  In  the  extension  of 
benefits  to  the  previously  excluded  group.  For 
example.  In  Sweatt  v.  Painter  '■■  and  Mc- 
Laurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents  *  the  right 
of  access  and  treatment  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  that  accorded  white  students  In  state 
institutions  of  lUgher  education  was  ex- 
tended to  black  students.  Such  extension  of 
benefits  has  not  been  limited  to  cases  Involv- 
ing racial  dlscrlm,lnatlon.  In  Levy  v.  Louisi- 
ana"' the  right  to  recover  wrongful  death 
benefits  was  extended  to  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren and  In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  "•  the  right 
<.o  receive  welfare  benefits  was  extended  to 
cover  residents  who  had  recently  moved  from 
another  state.  Extension  in  these  cases  was 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
construction  discussed  above:  the  statutes 
were  civil,  their  subject  matter  was  im- 
portant, and  the  number  of  people  added  to 
the  coverage  of  the  law  was  small  In  oom- 
jiarison  to  the  number  already  Included.  But 
oven  when  the  number  of  people  affected  is 
large,  a  statute  Involving  an  Important  civil 
benefit  or  duty  is  often  extended.  In  White 
V.  Crook,*'-  the  Alabama  statute  excluding 
women  from  Jury  duty  was  held  to  violate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  It  was  not 
fctruck  down,  but  instead  the  right  and  duty 
of   serving   was   extended   to   women. 

On  the  ether  hand,  when  the  discrimina- 
tion Is  part  of  a  criminal  law,  the  coverage  of 
the  law  Is  rarely  if  ever  extended.'"  Thus,  a 
criminal  law  providing  special  penalties  for 
interracial  cohabitation  was  struck  down 
rather  than  extended  to  all  cohabitation  In 
McLaughlin  v.  Florida.'^  And  the  courts  have 
invalidated  state  laws  providing  greater  crim- 
inal penalties  for  women  than  for  men.  rather 
than  extending  the  increased  penalties  to 
men."'  Since  persons  prosecuted  under  a  law 
are  unlikely  to  urge  that  the  law  be  extended 
to  cover  thoee  dlscrlmlnatorlly  excluded,  and 
since  Individuals  not  prosecuted  cannot  urge 
this  result.  It  might  seem  that  the  alternative 
of  extension  Is  not  even  before  the  court. 
However.  In  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  a  law 
which  arbitrarily  selected  one  -'■^is  of  habit- 
ual offenders  for  sterilization  was  remanded 
to  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  because,  as 
Justice  Douglas  said: 


It  Is  by  no  means  clear  whether,  if  an  ex- 
cision were  made,  this  partieular  oonetttu- 
tlonal  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  extend- 
ing on  the  one  Aand  or  oontractlng  on  the 
other  .  .  .  the  elaM  of  crlmtnala  wlM  might 
be  Eterlllaed,** 

Aprparently.  the  Oklahoma  Snpreaae  Court 
did  not  feel  It  could  take  upon  itself  the  de- 
cision to  extend  the  penalty  to  a  claae  of 
offenders  not  Included  by  the  legislature, 
and  therefore  InvaUdated  the  law  by  failing 
to  take  acticm  on  remand. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  prlndplee  used  by 
the  courts  have  operated  to  produce  reaults 
that  are  probably  what  the  legislature  would 
have  done  iiad  it  known  of  the  new  consti- 
tutional mandate.  While  no  one  can  say  that 
the  outcome  of  every  lasue  'will  be  the  same 
in  e^■ery  state.  It  can  be  said  with  srane  as- 
surance that  the  courts  have  the  powers, 
doctrines  and  experlenoe  to  bandle  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  cases  without  wholesale 
invalidation  of  vlaUe  laws  or  other  absurd 
results.  The  main  proUein  which  we  have 
discovered  Is  the  necessity  for  state  legisla- 
tures to  direct  particular  attention  to  their 
crlniinal  laws,  as  the  courts  are  least  likely 
to  correct  defects  In  this  i 


v.  THE  AMENDMTirr  IW  OHKATtOK 

The  theory  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, described  above  In  Part  III,  will  provide 
a  framework  for  deciding  whether  laws  and 
governmental  practices  are  constitutional 
under  the  Amendment.  The  criteria  for  Ju- 
dicial application,  discussed  in  Part  IV(B). 
will  function  as  ground  rules  guiding  judges 
in  Implementing  a  decision  that  an  existing 
law  Is  vmconstltutlonal.  However,  for  most 
of  those  who  are  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  support  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  know  the  general 
theory  underlying  the  Amendment.  They 
'Will  ■want  to  know  how  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  affect  legal  rights  and  re- 
•sponslbllltles  In  Imjxjrtant  areas  of  their 
lives.  They  will  want  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  changes  will  not  produce  abeurd 
or  chaotic  results,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  degree  of  predictability.  This  Is 
.'-o  especially  since  the  debate  over  ihp 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been  waged 
largely  In  terms  of  its  impact  on  particular 
laws  or  institutions. 

Many    of    the    Important    changes    which 
the   Equal   Rights  Amendment  will    require 
are  easy  to  predict  and  'will  serve  to  correct 
instances  of  clearcut  sex  dlacrtmlnatlon  in 
the   law    Some  erf   these  changes  are   men- 
tioned here  simply  to  remind  readers  that, 
once  the  theory  of  the  Eqtial  Rights  Amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  on.  much  of  Its  ap- 
plication  win   be  ob'vlous  and  direct.   States 
with   Jury   la'ws   which   make  special   excep- 
tions   or    exemptions    for    women    'will    no 
longer  be  able  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  For  example,  states  which  grant  Jury 
service  exemptions  to  women  with  children 
V.111    either   extend    the    exemption   to   men 
with  children  or  abolish  the  exemption  al- 
together. The  few  state  laws  which  still  re- 
quire women  to  comply  with  special  qual- 
lUcatlons  to  do  business  will  be  Invalidated, 
as  will  laws  which  prohibit  women  from  act- 
ing as  trustees  or  executors.  Age  dtlTerentials 
on  the  basis  of  sex  will  be  equalised:   the 
age  of  majority-  will   be  the  same  for  men 
and   for   women,   and   the  child   labor  laws 
and   Juvenile    court   laws    wUl    cover   young 
people  until  the  same  age.  regardless  of  sex. 
Similarly,     legal     retirement     ages     will     be 
equalized  for  men  and   women:    where   the 
permissive     retirement     age     Is     lower     for 
women,   the  chance   to  retire   early   will   be 
extended  to  men;  but  where  the  compulsory 
retirement  age  Is  lower  for  women,  women 
will  be  permitted  to  continue  working  until 
the  same  age  as  men.  Men  and  women  will 
be  considered  for  admission  to  all  state  unl- 
versltlee    on    an    equal    basis.    Oovernment 
benefit     programs      which      cvirrently     dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  -wUl  be  avail- 
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able  to  men  and  women  alike:  manpower 
training  programs  will  be  required  to  accept 
young  women  on  an  equal  baala  with  yoting 
men.  and  Social  Security  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  relatives  of  working  women 
wUh  the  same  benefits  It  provides  to  the 
families  of  working  men.  Women  will  have 
the  same  right  to  sue  for  loss  of  a  spouse's 
consortium  that  men  now  have. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  article,  we  explore 
the  operation  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  four  Important  areas: 
protective  labor  legislation,  domestic  rela- 
tions law,  criminal  law.  and  the  military. 
These  areas  have  been  chosen  because  they 
appear  to  have  raised  the  most  serious  doubts 
In  the  minds  of  some  people.  Each  Involves 
practices  or  sets  of  legal  relationships  which 
have  been  based  on  sex  discrimination  and 
sex  differentiation  for  so  long  that  un- 
tangling the  effects  of  sex  inequality  requires 
more  than  an  Instant's  consideration.  In 
addition,  niany  of  the  Issues  raised  in  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects  resemble  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  In  other  areas.  Thus,  dis- 
cussion of  their  resolution  suggests  the  shape 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment  in   other  contexts. 

In  discussing  the  operation  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  we  have  not  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  Justification  of  the  Amend- 
ment's beneficial  effects.  Other  writers  have 
explored  the  harms  caused  by  the  law's  cur- 
rent discrimination  and  the  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  their  elimination  by  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.''  We  have  not  generally 
repeated  the  observations  of  these  writers. 
Rather,  we  have  concentrated  on  analyzing 
the  legal  changes  which  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  mandates.  It  may  be  noted  In 
passing,  however,  that  the  authors  believe 
that  fears  about  the  socio-economic  impact 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  are  based 
upon  unrecognized  sex  bias,  sexual  stereo- 
types which  do  not  take  account  of  the 
actual  capacities  and  circumstances  of  most 
men  and  women,  and  failure  to  con.slder  the 
comprehensive  impact  of  an  ab.solute  theory 
of  legal  equality. 

A.  Protective  labor  legi.ilation 
The  Impact  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment upon  so-called  protective  labor  legisla- 
tion applicable  only  to  women  has  been  and 
remains  a  source  of  major  controversy.  In 
past  years  many  individuals  and  groups  fa- 
vorable to  equal  rights  for  women  refused 
to  support  the  Amendment  because  of  fear 
that  It  would  deprive  working  women  of 
important  gains  achieved  only  after  hard- 
fought  battles  In  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  Most  of  the  labor 
groups  currently  opposing  the  Amendment 
invoke  the  same  argument.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  two  important  developments 
have  put  these  issues  in  a  very  different 
light.  One  is  the  realization  that,  whatever 
the  original  design,  under  present  condltlon.s 
legislation  of  this  nature  has  on  the  whole 
proved  to  be  more  repressive  than  protective 
for  women.  The  other  is  that  Title  VII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964."  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  on  account 
of  sex,  has  already  largely  eliminated  such 
legislation  or  extended  its  protection  to  men. 
Slate  legislative  officials  themselves,  often 
explicitly  in  response  to  Title  VII,  are  ha.s- 
tening  this  process  of  change. 

While  there  are  many  types  of  labor  laws 
applicable  to  women  only,  b«slcally  they  may 
be  grouped  Into  three  broad  categories:  (1) 
laws  conferring  supp>osed  benefits,  such  a.s 
minimum  wages,  a  day  of  rest,  n  meal  or  reet 
period,  and  the  provision  of  chairs  for  rest 
periods:  (2)  law  excluding  women  from  cer- 
tain Jobs,  such  as  mining  or  barteodlng,  or 
from  employment  in  any  Job  before  and 
after  childbirth;  and  (3)  laws  restricting 
women's  employment  under  certain  condi- 


tions, such  as  at  night,  more  than  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  hours,  or  in  Jobs  requiring 
the  lifting  of  weights  above  a  set  limit.  The 
tables  on  the  following  pages  ahow  tb«  pat- 
tern of  these  laws  aa  of  1968.  and  algnlfloant 
changes  by  state  governments  and  federal 
courts  as  of  April  197 1." 

Evidence  has  been  accumulating  in  recent 
years  that  these  "protective"  laws  for  women 
actually  provide  little  real  protection."*  The 
uneven  coverage,  wide  variation  among 
states,  proliferation  of  exceptions  for  Jobs 
for  which  coverage  .seems  most  appropriate, 
and  outright  exclusion  of  women  from  many 
lucrative  occupations  demonstrate  a  lack  of 
protective  function.  The  conclusion  that  the 
laws  serve  primarily  as  an  excuse  for  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  keep  women  in  lower 
paying  Jobs,  or  out  of  the  labor  force  al- 
together. Is  supported  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  women's  lawsuits  challenging  these  re- 
strictions. Moreover,  any  sex-based  law  has 
an  Inevitably  discriminatory  impact,  because 
a  large  number  of  women  do  not  fit  the  fe- 
male stereotypes  on  which  the  laws  are  pred- 
icated."" These  women  are  unfairly  denied 
the  higher  wages  and  other  benefits  of  tradi- 
tionally "male"  Jobs.  To  the  limited  extent 
that  the  laws  do  provide  bona  fide  protection, 
men  are  dlserlmlnatorlly  denied  benefits. 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  con- 
firms  the  Judgment  that  sex  Is  not  a  desirable 
basis  for  employment  rights  and  practices, 
"ntle  VII  provides  that  it  shall  be  an  "unlaw- 
ful employment  practice"  for  an  employer 
engaged  In  an  Indu.stry  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  who  has  twenty-five  employees  or 
more,  to  'discriminate  against  any  individual 
with  respect  to  hl.s  compensation,  terms,  con- 
ditions or  privileges  of  employment,  because 
of  such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin  '  "-  Similar  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices  by  labor  unions  and  em- 
ployment agencies  are  also  forbidden.  The 
Act  establishes  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC)  as  the  agency 
charged  with  administration  of  these  pro- 
visions. Remedy  for  violation  is  through  con- 
ciliation by  the  Commission  or,  that  falling. 
court  action."" 

Table  I — State  labor  laivs  as  o/  December  1968 

A.  State  "benefit"  laics 
Type   of   law,   number  applicable    to   women 

only,     number     applicable     to     men     and 

women 

Minimum  Wage:  7.  .3  (not  In  operation); 
29.  DC  ',  PR  •,  Federal  Pair  Ijibor  Standards 
Act. 

Day  of  Rest  Prescribed:  14.  DC;  7,  P.R  , 
also  28  "Sunday  blue  laws"  which  achieve 
the  same  result. 

Meal  Period  (20  minutes  to  one  hour)  : 
20.  DC,  PR.;  3. 

Rest  Period  (10  minutes  for  each  half  day 
of  work) :  12,  PR.;  o. 

Chairs  to  be  provided:  44,  DC.  P.R.;  1. 
B.  State  esclu-iionary  laws 
Type  of  law,   number  applicable   to  women 

only,     number    applicable     to     men     and 

women 

Occupations  (total  exclusion  from)  :  36 — 
Including  17-Work  in  or  about  mines,  10- 
Bartending,  1-Work  in  retail  liquor  stores, 
11 -Other  occupations;  0. 

Childbirth  (employment  before  and  after 
prohibited)  :  6,  P.R.;  — . 

C.  State  restrictit'e  laws 

Type  of  law.  number  applicable  to  women 

only,     number    applicable     to    men     and 

women 

Weight  limits  (work  requiring  lifting  more 
than  set  amoimt — ranging  from  15  to  50 
pounds — Is  prohibited)  :  10,  P.R.;  0. 

Hour  limits  (work  over  the  limit — with  de- 
sirable premium  pay  rates  for  overtime — Is 
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prohibited)  :  38,  D.C.  (3  of  the  38  states  cover 
both  men  and  women  In  some  Industries; 
only  women  In  others) ;  3. 

Nlghtwork  (either  prohibited  or  regtj- 
lated)  :  18.  P.R.;  0. 

Table  II.-  Significant  changes  in  State 
protective  laws  since  1966 

A.   CMAKGES   BT    STATS    I,rGI8L,ATmtK8   AND   STATF 
OFFICIALS 

Repealed  hours  laws:  Arizona.  Delaware. 
Montana.  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  New  'Vork, 
Oregon,  Vermont. 

Extended  a'elghtllftlng  law  to  men:  Geor- 
gia. 

Rulings  by  Attorneys  General  that  state 
laws  are  superseded  by  Title  VII  or  State  Fair 
Employment  Law.";:  District  of  CoUunbla. 
Illinois,  Kansas  (by  Commissioner  of  Labor! . 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 

Exemption  from  hours  laws  of  those  cov- 
ered by  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  com- 
parable standards:  California*,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Exemption  from  hours  law  If  employee  vol- 
untarily agrees:  New  Mexico. 

No  prosecutions  now  because  of  uncertaiu- 
t  y  as  to  effects  of  Title  VII :  North  Dakota. 

B      CHANCES    BY    COURT    DECISIONS 

Hours  Laws  (cases  cited  note  132  Infra): 
California,  Illinois,  Ma&sachusetts,  Mls.sourl, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania. 

Weight  Laws  (cases  cited  note  127  infra.)  : 
California.  Ohio,  Oregon. 

The  task  of  interpreting  the  prohibitions 
upon  sex  discrimination  embodied  in  Title 
VII  lias  not  yet  been  completed  by  the 
courts  The  statute's  baste  proscription 
against  sex  discrimination  la  absolute  on  it.s 
face.  The  statute  does,  however.  Include  one 
significant  qualification:  the  provisions  do 
not  apply  "in  those  certain  instances  where 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin  is  a  bona 
tide  occ\ipatlonal  qualification  rea-sonably 
neces-sary  lo  the  normal  operation  of  thai 
particular  business  enterprise.  "  '"• 

The  precise  meaning  of  "bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification,"  or  bfoq,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  EEOC  has  adopted  a 
narrow  construction,  saying  that  preference 
in  employment  to  one  sex  Is  permissible 
only  "|w|here  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpo.-p 
of  authenticity  or  genuineness."  as  in  the 
case  of  actors  or  actresses.'  '  The  federal 
courts  have  recently  tended  toward  equally 
strict  Interpretations,  although  often  fram- 
ing somewhat  different  tests  than  the 
EEOC."*  Whatever  the  eventual  Interpreta- 
tion of  Title  VII,  however,  the  significant 
point  here  Is  the  powerful  Impact  Title  VII 
has  had  on  state  protective  labor  legl.sla- 
tlon.  Employers  otherwise  bound  to  com- 
ply with  state  legislation  embodying  differ- 
ent treatment  for  women  than  for  men  are 
now  required  to  conform  to  the  overriding 
federal  legislation  which  forbids  any  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  sex.  Although  the 
reasoning  used  to  strike  down  state  legi.'-la- 
tion  under  Title  VII  differs  considerably  from 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  standard  of 
allowing  differentiation  only  on  the  basis  of 
unique  physical  characteristics  of  one  sex 
or  the  other,  the  bfoq  test  as  narrowly  con- 
strued. Is  much  like  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  practical  effect.'"^  The  con- 
sequence is  that  Title  VII  gives  us  a  pre- 
view of  the  manner  In  which  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  displace  concepts 
of  "protective"  legislation  with  principles 
of  equal  rights.  In  this  area,  indeed,  the 
transition  Is  already  far  along.  Therefore, 
we  now  turn  to  a  closer  examination  of  laws 
and  cases  tinder  the  three  categories  of 
state  protective  legislation  set  out  in  TabI* 
I. 
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1.  Laws  Conferring  Benefits 
Even  lawa  providing  benefits  such  as  a  min- 
imum wage  and  a  required  rest  period  have 
operated  to  discriminate  against  either 
women  or  men,  and  sometimes  both.  Men 
are  discriminated  against  whenever  they  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  such  laws.  Women  are 
.snraetlmes  discriminated  against  when,  for 
example,  they  are  put  on  a  schedule  which 
Inchides  the  required  rest  periods,  while  men 
are  not;  this  arrangement  is  then  used  to 
Justify  paying  women  less  and  limiting  them 
to  certain  Jobs."*  These  discriminations 
would  no  longer  be  possible,  of  course,  if  both 
men  and  women  workers  were  covered  by 
the  benefit-conferring  laws. 

Title  VII  cases  which  have  considered  such 
laws  have  held  that  the  employer  could  con- 
form to  both  the  sUte  requirements  and 
Title  VII  by  extending  the  benefits  to  workers 
of  both  sexes."'  Hence  invalidation  of  the 
sTi'.o  law  has  been  unnecessary.  Where  Title 
Vll  has  not  already  operated,  the  courts 
would  probably  reach  a  slmUar  result  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Most  of  the 
laws  which  confer  benefits  may  be  extended 
to  more  workers  with  little  extra  burden  on 
the  employer,  and  with  little  disruption  of 
Industrial  organization."'^  The  courts  are 
therefore  likely  to  presume  that  the  leglsla- 
turee  would  prefer  to  have  these  laws  remain 
in  effect,  on  an  equalized  basis,  rather  than 
be  completely  Invalidated. 

2.  Exclusionary  Laws 
Ijiws  which  exclude  women  from  certain 
occupations  or  from  all  employment  under 
certain  circumstances  are  always  discrimina- 
tory rather  than  beneficial  and  neither  could 
nor  should  be  extended  to  men.  Exclusionary 
statutes,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  provide 
the  best  examples  of  two  kinds  of  laws:  those 
whose  only  apparent  purpose  Is  to  protect 
men's  Jobs,  and  those  which  seem  to  assume 
not  only  that  women  are  too  weak  to  protect 
their  own  interests  but  also  that  they  are 
too  stupid  or  careless  to  do  so.  These  laws, 
which  are  gradually  being  struck  down  under 
Title  VII  and  would  also  be  expected  to  fall 
under  the  £kiual  Rights  Amendment,  are 
discussed  below  under  two  classifications: 
occupational  exclusions  and  compulsory 
maternity  leave  regulations. 

a.  Occupational  Exclusions  Laws  which  ex- 
clude women  from  specified  occupations— 
and,  In  some  states,  a  bewildering  variety  of 
occupations  are  Included — Impose  a  burden 
on  some  women  without  helping  any  others. 
Presumably  women  who  do  not  want  to  be 
bartenders  or  miners  will  not  apply  for  such 
Jobs,  while  women  who  do  want  to  work  In 
the  covered  occupations,  some  of  which  are 
highly  remunerative,  are  excluded  merely  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  Courts  have  recently  begun 
to  Invalidate  laws  of  this  kind  on  the  grounds 
of  confilct  with  Title  VII  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.'"  Extension  to  men  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  certain  occupations 
altogether,  and  thus  It  would  not  be  a 
feasible  out-come.  Furthermore.  It  is  dlfUcult 
to  imagine  an  occupational  hazard  which  is 
ba.sed  on  a  physical  characteristic  unique  to 
one  sex;  if  the  occupation  is  dangerous,  it 
is  dangerous  to  both  sexes.  Under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendments,  courts  are  thus  not 
likely  to  find  any  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  laws  which  exclude  women  from 
certain  occupations.  Legislatures  which  are 
concerned  with  real  hazards  In  certain  Jol)8 
will  have  to  enact  sex-neutral  protections. 

b.  Compulsory  Maternity  Leave  Regula- 
tions. Laws  which  require  employers  to  Im- 
pose leave  on  pregnant  employees  for  a  speci- 
fied period  before  and  after  childbirth,  with- 
out providing  Job  security  or  retention  of 
accrued  benefits,  such  as  seniority  credits, 
are  similarly  excltislonary.  Seven  Jurisdic- 
tions have  enacted  such  restrictions  into  law; 
the  stage  of  pregnancy  at  which  mandatory 
leave  is  Imposed  varies  between  three  weeks 
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to  ftour  months  before  expected  delivery."* 
None  of  these  laws  provides  for  any  com- 
pensation by  either  state  or  employer,  or  Job 
security,  during  the  compulsory  leave  period, 
except  that  of  Puerto  Rloo,  which  requires 
the  employer  to  pay  one-half  salary  during 
leave  for  temporary  disabilities.  Including 
eight  weeks  compulsory  leave  for  pregnancy, 
and  provides  Job  security  during  the  re- 
quired abeence.""  In  addition  to  state  laws, 
many  state  agencies  have  more  restrictive 
regulaUons  for  their  own  employees;  school 
board  regulations  are  particularly  significant, 
since  a  large  number  of  women  workers  teach 
school.  These  regulations  commonly  require 
leaves  to  commence  much  earlier  in  preg- 
nancy than  the  state  laws  dlscuEsed  above."* 
Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  It 
will  probably  be  argued  In  defense  of  these 
laws  and  state  regulations  that  they  deal 
with  unique  physical  characteristics  of 
women.  It  is  true  that  the  state  may  regu- 
late conditions  of  employment  for  women 
In  a  physical  condition  unique  to  their  sex, 
but  the  kind  of  regulation  Imposed  would 
be  subject  to  careful  Judicial  review,  utiliz- 
ing the  kinds  of  standards  set  forth  pre- 
viously In  Part  III."'  Two  recent  federal 
court  decisions  provide  a  preview  of  the  kind 
of  close  scrutiny  which  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  require.  One  struck  down  a 
compulsory  maternity  leave  regulation  un- 
der Title  VII;  the  other  reached  the  same  re- 
stUt  under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Both  courts 
recognized  thar  compulsory  maternity  leave 
provisions  are  not  genuinely  protective  either 
of  women's  health  or  of  their  employment 
rights."' 

In  Schattman  f  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission '!■  a  woman  challenged  the  imposi- 
tion of  compulsory  leave  In  her  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy.  Following  the  Weeks 
doctrine  that  Title  VII  prohibits  sex-baaed 
employment  practices  unless  the  employer 
can  demonstrate  a  strong  factual  basis  for 
the  policy  in  terms  of  safety  and  efficiency,"" 
the  court  found  no  such  evidence  support- 
ing compulsory  maternity  leave  from  the 
plaintiff's  desk  Job. 

This  decision  parallels  an  application  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendments  tests  for  reg- 
ulations purporting  to  deal  with  unique 
physical  characteristics.  The  maternity  leave 
regulation  in  the  Schattman  case  would  sat- 
isfy only  the  most  elementary  of  the  unique 
physical  characteristics  tesU:  that  the  sex- 
based  classification  (i.e.  pregnant  women)  be 
based  In  fact  on  a  physical  characteristic 
unique  to  one  sex  The  regulation  would  fall, 
however,  11  the  state  could  not  show  the  ex- 
istence of  a  "problem'  of  legitimate  legisla- 
tive concern  (such  as  the  danger  of  Job-re- 
lated injuries  to  pregnant  women)  and  a 
sufficiently  close  relationship  between  the 
problem  and  the  physical  characteristic  In 
question.  The  state  made  neither  showing  In 
the  Schattman  case:  if  it  had  demonstrated 
a  Job-related  problem  which  was  tied  to  the 
condition  of  being  seven  months  pregnant. 
the  court  might  then  have  considered 
whether  the  regulation  lmp>oecd  was  the  least 
drastic  solution  to  the  problem  demonstrated, 
and  have  balanced  the  Imjxjrtance  of  the 
problem  against  the  costs  of  the  least  dras- 
tic solution."' 

A  similar  state  regulation  was  struck  down 
In  Cohen  v.  Chesterfield  County  School 
Board,'"  In  which  a  female  teacher  challenged 
a  school  board  regulation  Imposing  maternity 
leave  at  least  four  months  prior  to  the  ex- 
pected birth  of  her  child.  The  district  court 
reviewed  the  supposed  medical  and  adminis- 
trative reasons  for  the  school  board's  policy, 
and  found  them  to  have  no  empirical  basis 
or  persuasive  force.  The  argument  that  man- 
datory leave  was  Justified  by  frequent  "in- 
capaclUtlon  "  at  that  stage  of  pregnancy  was 
found  to  be  medically  Incorrect;  the  Idea  that 
pregnant  teachers  had  to  be  protected  from 
such    physical    hazards    of    employment    as 


"pushing  with  resulting  Injury  to  the  fetus" 
was  found  to  be  entirely  speculative,  as  was 
the  allegation  of  Increased  inefficiency  on  the 
Job,  Euch  as  InabUlty  to  perform  duties  dxir- 
ing  fire  drills.'"  The  court  concluded  that 
•■|b]aslcany,  the  four  month  requirement 
was  arbitrarily  selected,"  and  that  "since 
no  two  pregnancies  are  alike,  decisions  of 
when  a  pregnant  teacher  should  discontinue 
working  are  matters  best  left  up  to  the 
woman  and  her  doctor."  '=  More  broadly,  the 
court  held  that  "pregnancy,  though  unique  to 
women.  Is  like  other  medical  conditions,  and 
the  failure  to  treat  It  as  such  amounts  to 
discrimination  which  Is  without  rational 
basis,  and  therefore  Is  violative  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." '• 

This  decision,  if  cast  in  terms  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  standards,  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  Schattman  decision  discussed 
above;  the  state  was  unable  to  make  an  ele- 
mentary showing  of  a  Job-related  problem 
linked  to  the  physical  characteristic  at  Issue. 
In  addition,  the  court  made  two  other  find- 
ings that  parallel  the  application  of  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  standards.  First,  the  court 
held  that  In  its  relation  to  employment,  preg- 
nancy was  only  a  small  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  temporary  dlsabUltles  which 
could  not  coristltutlonally  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately. Second,  the  imposition  of  compulsory 
leave  was  found  to  be  Impermissible  where  a 
rule  letting  a  woman  and  her  doctor  decide 
when  optional  leave  should  commence  would 
meet  any  medical  need  for  leave  and  would 
be  less  onerous  to  preg^iant  women.  In  other 
words,  the  regulation  dlacriminatorily  select- 
ed out  a  small  sex-linked  part  of  a  larger 
problem,  and  imposed  a  more  drastic  solution 
than  aas  necessary.  A  court  operating  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  might  also  find 
that  a  sex-neutral  rule,  allowing  any  tempo- 
rarUy  disabled  worker  and  his  or  her  doctor 
to  determine  the  duration  and  timing  of 
leave,  would  also  be  an  available  less  drastic 
alternative. 

3.  Laws  Restricting  Conditions  of 
Employment 
Other  tvpes  of  laws  cannot  so  easily  be  cat- 
egorized as  imposing  either  benefits  or  bur- 
dens on  covered  workers.  In  this  category  are 
most  welghtllftlng  limits,  maximum  hours 
laws,  and  night  work  prohibitions.  As  one 
commentator  noted,  "the  reality  is  that  svich 
laws  simplv  do  not  accomplish  their  aim — 
real  protection,"  |becausel  sex  as  a  criterion 
cannot  predict  with  sufficient  accuracy  who 
needs  what  protection.  If  injury  due  to  lifting 
weights  is  a  problem  the  answer  is  to  find 
out  what  every  indtinduaJ  can  safely  lift  with 
modern  techniques  and  then  forbid  employ- 
ers to  fire  individuals  who  refuse  to  lift 
weights  above  | their  personal)  limit.  If  aome 
men  and  some  women  don't  want  to  work 
overtime  and  unions  want  to  protect  the 
right  not  to  work  overtime,  laws  should  be 
passed  forbidding  employers  to  fire  those  who 
refuse  overtime,  but  those  men  and  women 
who  do  want  overtime  pay  should  not  be 
penalized  because  of  the  desires  of  those  who 
do  not  want  It.--* 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  night 
work  prohibitions.  Night  work  is  often  better 
paid  and  may  be  more  convenient  for  some 
women,  including  those  whose  husbands 
could  care  for  the  children  at  this  time,  or 
who  wanted  to  work  at  night  whUe  going  to 
school  in  the  daytime.  On  the  other  hand 
some  workers,  both  male  and  female,  would 
consider  it  a  benefit  to  be  exempted  from 
such  assignments. 

After  an  initial  period  of  uncertainty,  the 
HEOC  took  a  strong  position  in  I960  against 
labor  laws  which  Impose  restrictions  only  on 
women's  employment.  EEOC  regulaUons  now 
state: 

The  Commission  belleres  that  such  State 
laws  and  regulations,  although  originally 
promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
females,  have  cea-sed   to  be  relevant  to  our 
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technology  or  to  the  expandliiK  role  of  the 
female  worker  In  our  economy.  The  Commis- 
sion has  found  that  such  laws  and  regulations 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  capacities,  pref- 
erences, and  abilities  of  Individual  females 
and  tend  to  dlscrlmilnate  rather  than  protect. 
.Accordingly,  the  Conrunlaslon  has  concluded 
mat  .such  laws  and  regulations  conflict  with 
T'.tle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
wll  not  be  considered  a  defense  to  an  other- 
wise established  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice or  as  a  basis  for  the  application  of  the 
bona  flde  occupation  quallflcation  excep- 
tion 

The  courts  have  also  dealt  with  the  impact 
of  Title  VII  upon  laws  of  ilns  ambiguous 
kind.  While  we  cannot  here  analyze  all  the 
cases,  we  select  a  few  typical  decisions  which 
Illustrate  the  trends  In  these  areas,  and  com- 
pare the  Title  VII  developments  to  antici- 
pated resvilts  under  the  Equal  Right.s  .Amend- 
ment. 

a.  WeigUtlifting.  Several  imptirluiu  court 
decisions  on  welghtllt'tlng  have  concerned 
company  or  union  regulations  rather  than 
state  laws.  The  principles  involved  In  review- 
lug  these  private  regulations  luider  Tiile  VII. 
however,  are  similar  to  those  that  would  be 
used  in  reviewing  state  leglslRilon  under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Ihe  great  ma- 
jority of  decisions,  whether  dealing  with 
state  laws  or  Industry  regulations,  have 
either  invalidated  welghtlUtmg  restrictions 
in  Colo  or  extended  them  on  an  Individual- 
ized basis  to  cover  both  men  iind  women. 
Since  most  of  the  limits  are  low.  between 
fifteen  and  forty  pounds,  it  would  clearly 
not  be  feasible  merely  to  extend  the  laws  as 
pre.'ently  written  to  cover  men.  If  courts 
leoched  this  resull.  no  factory  worktr.s  could 
ever  lift  even  moderately  heavy  weights,  and 
i<reat  changes  would  be  iicc'e>;^ry  la  many 
pla:u.s  Some  courts  have  given  employers 
the  option  of  Instituting  an  individualized 
testing  program,  as  lung  a.s  It  is  applied 
etjuuliy  to  both  sexes  '  "■ 

A  more  common  result  in  welghlliltlng 
ca.ses  Is  complete  invalidation.  left\itiii;  all 
workTS  with  no  protection  riRnlii't  einpioyer 
pres.sure  to  engage  in  the  lifting  of  lieavv 
weights.  "  Under  such  clroumstancfs  the 
legislature  would  be  free  to  enact  indtvld- 
iiHllred  testing  requirements,  to  set  higher 
absolute  limit*  applicable  eqiriUv  to  both 
sexp.'?.  or  to  require  employers  to  provide 
mechanical  aids  for  the  lifting  of  weights 
.ibov.'  fl    certain   limit 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendnieiit  em- 
ployers, unions  and  state  offlrial.s  may  defend 
welghtliftlng  regulations  for  women  on  the 
grounds  that  a  tinlque  physical  chnrarterlstlc 
Is  li'.volved.  just  as  they  arRiie  that  sex  Is  a 
bfoq  under  Title  VII  for  Jobs  rec|ulrlng 
welghtllftlng  Although  the  theories  and 
standards  under  Title  VII  c^jses  and  regti- 
latlons  differ  from  the  Equal  Rights  .Amend- 
ment standards  set  forth  earlier.  ■  propo- 
nents of  welghtllftlng  regulations  who  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  for 
a  bfoq  will  also  probably  Iv  unable  to  .satisfy 
the  unique  physical  ch;iracterlsllrs  tests 
under  the  Amendment  If.  under  Title  VII. 
one  cannot  prove  by  factual  evidence  that 
'all  or  substantially  all  women  are  unable  to 
perform  a  given  Job  safely  and  efflclently."  '  " 
one  almost  certainly  cannot  prove  bv  factual 
evidence  that  average  welghtllftlng  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women  are  caused 
by  a  unique  physical  characteristic  possessed 
by  all  or  some  women  and  no  men  '  There 
18  little  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that 
courts  will  Invalidate  welghtllftlng  regula- 
tions for  women  under  the  Equal  Rights 
.Amendment  as  well  as  under  Title  VII 

b  Majimum  Hours  Laws.  Maximum  hours 
laws  vary  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
limits  imposed.  Some  states  restrict  women 
vvorKers  to  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
day  as  well  as  per  week.  These  laws  are  to 
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be  distinguished  from  state  laws  and  union 
contract.)  which,  while  Imposing  no  absolute 
maximum  limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
worked  In  any  day  or  week,  do  require  that 
all  houri  worked  past  a  fixed  number  be 
compensated  at  premium  rates,  usually  time 
and  a  half  or  more  A  few  svjch  premium  pay 
laws  cover  women  only.  These  are  easily- 
extended. 

Overtime  work  at  premium  pay.  guaranteed 
by  state  and  federal  laws  or  union  contracts. 
IS  common  feature  of  many  male  workers" 
Jobs  I.ideed  overtime  is  often  necessary  for 
these  workers  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living  from  week  to  week  Under  the  maxi- 
mum hours  laws,  female  workers  who  wish  to 
work  overtime  are  dlscrlmlnatorlly  denied 
this  aaded  source  of  Inct.me  On  the  other 
hand,  even  under  premium  pay  laws  and 
regulations,  there  are  many  male  and  female 
workers  who  would  prefer  to  be  able  to 
refuse  overtime  work  and  still  retain  their 
Jobs.' 

The  trend  of  court  decisions  under  Title 
VII  Is  to  Invalidate  maximum  hours  laws 
which  apply  only  to  women.'  This  result 
would  also  l>e  predicted  from  principles  of 
statutory  con.structloii  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  The  extension  of  maxi- 
mum hours  laws  to  cover  men  would  dras- 
tically change  many  work  situations  Indi- 
vidualization by  Judicial  flat  is  even  more 
difficult  than  In  the  welghtllftlng  cases  be- 
cause there  are  many  alternative  ways  to 
protect  workers  from  having  to  work  overtime 
against  their  will  Hence,  while  a  law  pro- 
tecting both  men  and  women  from  coerced 
overtime  is  desirable,  the  conns  are  likely 
to  leave  the  matter  to  legislative  decision, 
meanwhile  equalizing  both  sexes  under  the 
Equal    Rights   Amendment    by    Invalidating 

the  law  This  would  .seem  to  be  one  area, 
therefore.  In  which  legislative  attention  be- 
tween ratiticrttloii  and  the  effective  date  of 
th     .Ame:.dmriiit   would  be  Important. 

4    Kummary 

The  operation  of  Title  VII  to  date  thus 
forjshadows  how.  In  one  Important  area,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  function. 
In  geiural,  labo.  legislation  which  confers 
clear  benefits  up;in  women  weiuld  be  ex- 
te!ided  To  men  Laws  which  are  plaliUv  ex- 
clusionary would  be  uivalidaied.  Laws  which 
rcstric  or  regulate  working  conditions  would 
probably  be  invalidated,  leaving  the  process 
of  general  or  functional  re«fulatlon  to  the 
legislatures  The  courts  have  a'ready  reached 
these  results  In  a  number  of  ca.seR  arising 
unde.-  Title  VII.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  accelerate  this  trend,  providing 
a  new  Incentive  to  legislatures  and  unions 
to  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  genu- 
ine protection  for  workers  of  both  sexes. 

B.  Domestic  relations  law 
Given  the  traditional  social  and  economic 
view  that  woman's  place  was  In  the  home.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  laws  affecting  domes- 
tic relations  ha\e  defined  women's  rights 
and  duties  with  great  specificity. 

At  common  law.  a  woman  who  marru-d  be- 
came a  legal  non-person  a  fctninf  cou- 
terte.  '■  Upon  marriage,  she  lost  virtually  all 
legal  status  as  ai\  individual  human  being 
and  was  regarded  by  the  law  almost  entirely 
In  terms  of  her  relationship  with  her  hus- 
band. Statutory  developments  m  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  cen'urles  tended 
to  frame  a  more  dignlHed  but  nevertheless 
distinct  and  circumscribed  legal  status  for 
married  women  At  the  present  time  domes- 
tic relations  law  is  based  on  a  network  of 
legal  disabilities  for  women,  supposedly  com- 
pensated by  a  corresponding  network  of 
legal  protections  The  law  in  this  area  treats 
women,  by  turns,  as  mental  Incompetents 
and  as  more  mature  persons  than  men  of  the 
same  age;  as  valuable  domestic  servants  of 
their  husband.s  and  as  economic  Incompe- 
tents: OS  needing  protection  from  their  hus- 
bands'  economic   selfishness   and   as   needing 


no  protection  from  their  husbands'  physical 
abuslveness.  In  many  respects,  such  as  name 
and  domicile,  the  law  continues  overtiy  to 
subordinate  a  woman's  identity  to  her  hus- 
band's. 

Much  of  the  national  discu.sslon  about 
women's  status  has  focused  on  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  and  rightly  so  becau.se  the  is- 
sues involved  are  important  to  people  per- 
sonally, and  because  women's  domestic  n  le 
has  traditionally  been  considered  their  frl- 
mary  on?  Unquestionably,  the  trend  In 
marriage  and  divorce  lav  Is  In  the  dlrec'lcn 
of  treating  the  spouses  equally  or  on  the 
basis  of  their  Individual  capacities  Progres- 
sive present-dAy  models  for  change  m  the 
area  of  f.\niily  lavv  eliminate  virtually  all 
differentiation  on  the  basis  of  sex  ■■'  Thus 
in  most  Instances,  the  effect  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  on  marriage  and  divorce 
law  will  be  to  move  the  Inw  more  directly 
more  forcefully,  and  more  expedltloiisly.  in 
the  direction  It  Is  already  going. 

In  considering  the  following  discussion  of 
the  Impact  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
on  some  aspects  of  domestic  relations  law 
the  reader  shtnilri  keep  In  mind  the  law's 
llm!te;l  power  to  predeiermliie  and  conir'>' 
tlie  nature  of  Intimate  personal  relation- 
ships In  the  realm  of  marriage  aiid  the 
family,  social  customs,  economic  realities, 
and  Individual  preferences  have  a  far  greater 
influence  on  behavior  than  the  law.  This  is 
not  to  iiay  thai  the  law  doe."-,  not  play  an 
Important  role  In  shaping  and  channeling 
these  other  forcss.  but  rather  to  point  out 
that  a  change  in  the  law — insofar  as  Hie 
change  leaves  room  for  choice,  as  do  th"  pos- 
sibilities suggested  t>elow  '  will  not  result  In 
immediate  widespread  change  in  what  arc 
essentially  social  customs.  Furthermore,  ii 
is  Important  to  remember  that  the  Impact 
of  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  economic  class  of  the  lannlv. 
In  preparing  this  section,  we  have  been  lim- 
lied  bv  the  dearth  of  academic  research  about 
the  dinerentlal  Impact  of  domestic  relation  ■ 
law  according  to  economic  class.'- 

1     Laws  Affecting  the  Act  of  Marrl.ige 

Tlie  statutory  requirements  for  a  lawful 
marriage  are  generally  very  simple  The;; 
include  In  most  states  a  valid  license,  a 
waiting  period  before  Issuance  of  the  llcen.se. 
a  medical  certificiile.  proof  of  age.  parental 
con.sent  for  parties  below  the  age  of  con- 
sent, and  a  ceremony  of  solemnization  Of 
these,  luily  age  requirements  for  marriage 
with  and  without  parental  con.sent  Involv? 
wlde.spread  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  A  1967  survey  of  state  marriage  laws  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
showed  that  only  ten  states  set  the  same 
minimum  age  for  marriage  lage  below  which 
marriage,  even  with  parental  consent.  Is  prt  - 
hlblted  I  for  men  and  women  Only  eighteen 
states  set  the  .same  age  of  consent  lage  at 
which  marriage  is  permitted  without  paren- 
tal consent)  for  both  men  and  women.  ■  In 
every  state  with  an  age  differential,  the  mini- 
mum age  for  men  was  one  to  three  years 
higher  than  the  minimum  age  for  women     • 

Since  the  miiUmum  marriage  age  In  all 
states  Is  now  well  above  the  normal  age  of 
puberty,  physical  capacity  to  bear  children 
can  no  longer  Justify  a  different  statvitory 
marriage  age  for  men  and  women.  Instead, 
there  seems  to  be  two  current  rationales  for 
the  higher  marriage  age  for  men  One  is  that, 
mentally  and  emotionally,  women  mature 
earlier  than  men  Maturity  Is  such  a  relative 
and  subjective  concept  that  a  court  could 
never  use  It  as  a  test  for  an  Inborn  char- 
acteristic distinguishing  all  women  from  all 
men.  Furthermore,  mere  estimates  ol  emo- 
tional preparedness  founded  on  Impressions 
about  the  "normal"  adolescent  iHjy  and  girl 
are  based  on  the  kind  of  averaging  which 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  forbids.  The 
other  rationale  for  the  age  difference  Is  that 
men  should  not  be  distracted  during  adoles- 
cence from  edvicatlon  and  other  preparation 
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for  earning  a  living.  This  rationale  Is  obvi- 
ously untenable:  the  law  should  give  as 
much  encouragement  to  women  to  prepare 
themselves  to  earn  a  living  as  it  gives  to 
men.'™ 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  a 
court  challenge  to  the  age  differential  would 
most  likely  be  made  by  a  man  suing  to  re- 
quire Issuance  of  a  license  to  him  at  the  lower 
women's  age.  Faced  with  such  a  challenge  to 
the  state  law  a  court  would  have  to  find,  for 
the  reasons  Just  discussed,  that  the  marriage 
age  dlfferentlEd  did  not  meet  the  strict  cri- 
teria of  tho  unique  physical  characteristics 
tests  required  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Once  it  had  concluded  that  a  state 
could  not  constitutionally  set  one  marriage 
age  for  men,  and  one  for  women,  a  court 
would  be  able  to  Increase  the  marriage  age 
for  women  upward  to  match  the  age  for  men, 
on  the  theory  that  the  state  shovUd  be 
equally  solicitous  of  a  women's  training  as  a 
man's.  Or  a  court  might  find  that  the  legis- 
lature had  pegged  the  age  for  men  unreason- 
ably high  and  revise  the  marriage  age  Tor 
men  downward  to  correspiond  to  the  marriage 
age  for  women.  A  legislature  reconsidering 
laws  about  the  minimum  age  for  marriage, 
either  before  or  after  a  court  challenge,  would 
have  to  set  a  single  age  for  men  and  women 
after  weighing  the  policy  considerations  un- 
derlying the  age  limit.  These  considerations 
might  Indicate  the  higher  age,  the  lower  age, 
or  an  age  In  between  the  two.'*" 

2.  Merger  of  the  Woman's  Legal  Identity 
into  Her  Husband's 

a.  Name  Change.  The  requirement  that  a 
woman  assume  her  husband's  name  at  the 
time  she  marries  him  is  based  on  long-stand- 
ing American  social  custom.  It  Is  also  firmly 
entrenched  in  statutory  and  case  law."' 
In  some  states  statutes  Indicate  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  must  not  only  take  but  keep 
her  husband's  name."=  Women  who  continue 
to  use  their  maiden  names  after  marriage 
may  encounter  resistance  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  voting  registrars,  motor  ve- 
hicles departments,  or  any  number  of  non- 
governmental sources. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
permit  a  legal  requirement,  or  even  a  legal 
presumption,  that  a  woman  takes  her  hus- 
band's name  at  the  time  of  marriage.  In  a 
case  where  a  married  woman  wished  to  retain 
or  regain  her  maiden  name  or  take  some 
new  name,  a  court  would  have  to  permit 
her  to  do  so  If  It  wotild  permit  a  man  In  a 
similar  situation  to  keep  the  name  he  had 
before  marriage  or  change  to  a  new  name. 
Thus,  common  law  and  stattitory  rules  re- 
quiring name  change  for  the  married  wom- 
an would  become  legal  nullities.  A  man  and 
woman  would  still  be  free  to  adopt  the  same 
name,  and  most  couples  would  probably  do 
so  for  reasons  of  identification,  social  cus- 
tom, personal  preference,  or  consistency  in 
naming  children.  However,  the  legal  barriers 
would  have  been  removed  for  a  woman  who 
wanted  to  use  a  name  that  was  not  her  hus- 
band's. 

Some  state  legislatures  might  decide  there 
was  a  governmental  interest,  such  as  identi- 
fication, in  requiring  spouses  to  have  the 
same  last  name.  These  states  could  conform 
to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  requir- 
ing couples  to  pick  the  same  last  name,  but 
allowing  selection  of  the  name  of  either 
spouse,  or  of  a  third  name  satisfactory  to 
both.'"  Similarly,  statutes  which  now  permit 
the  Judge  In  a  divorce  case  to  use  discretion 
in  determining  whether  to  allow  a  woman 
to  resume  her  maiden  name  or  to  take  a  new 
name  would  be  extended  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  cover  all  men,  or  at 
least  men  who  had  changed  their  names  at 
marriage.  Moreover,  any  state  coercion  re- 
garding an  Individual's  choice  of  name  might 
still  be  open  to  attack  under  developing  con- 
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stltutlonal    principles    of    due    process    and 
privacy. 

In  a  state  where  both  spouses  were  required 
to  have  the  same  last  name,  the  children 
would  simply  take  their  parents"  name.  If 
the  state  had  no  requirement  that  husband 
and  wife  take  the  same  name.  It  could  either 
require  that  parents  choose  one  of  their 
names  for  their  children,  or  It  could  decide 
to  have  no  rule  at  all.  The  Amendment  would 
only  prohibit  the  states  from  requiring  that 
a  child's  last  name  be  the  same  as  his  or  her 
father's,  or  from  requiring  that  a  child's  last 
name  be  the  same  as  his  or  her  mother's. 

b.  Domicile.  The  location  of  a  person's 
domicile  affects  a  broad  range  of  legal  rights 
and  duties,  including  the  place  where  he  or 
she  may  vote,  run  for  public  office,  serve  on 
Juries,  receive  free  or  lowered  tuition  at  a 
state  school,  be  liable  for  taxes,  sue  for  di- 
vorce, and  have  his  or  her  estate  adminis- 
tered. The  common  law  rule  for  determining 
the  wife's  domicile  was  simple:  the  domicile 
of  the  wife  merged  in  that  of  her  husband: 
moreover,  she  had  the  duty  to  follow  him 
If  his  choice  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  her 
refusal  to  do  so  was  considered  desertion.'" 
Legislative  or  Judicial  changes  have  modified 
this  blanket  rule  in  most  states  for  some  pur- 
poses, most  commonly  for  divorce  Jurisdic- 
tion. However,  only  three  states — Alaska, 
Arkansas,  and  Wisconsin — permit  a  woman 
to  have  a  separate  domicile  from  her  husband 
for  all  legal  purposes.'" 

A  court  suit  challenging  discriminatory 
domicile  rtUes  could  arise  after  a  woman  had 
been  denied  some  right  or  benefit  because  her 
husbands  domicile  had  been  imputed  to 
her.'"  In  such  a  suit  a  court  would  have  to 
hold  that  the  Equal  Righto  Amendment  re- 
quires rules  governing  domicile  to  be  the 
same  for  married  women  as  for  married  men. 
Extending  women's  dependent  status  to  men 
would  simply  create  a  circular  situation  with 
each  spouse's  domicile  dependent  on  the 
other's.  Thus,  equal  treatment  of  men  and 
women  for  purposes  of  domicile  implies  giv- 
ing married  women  the  same  independent 
right  to  choice  of  domicile  as  married  men 
now  have.  A  court  would  probably  resolve 
the  Inequality  by  striking  down  whatever 
statute  or  portion  of  a  statute  sets  out  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  married  women.  It  would  leave 
standing  the  general  domicile  law  which 
would  automatically  be  extended  to  married 
women.  For  similar  reasons,  a  court  would  do 
away  with  the  rule  that  refusal  to  accom- 
pany or  follow  a  husband  to  a  new  domlcUe 
amounts  to  desertion  or  abandonment.'"  A 
husband  would  no  longer  have  grounds  for 
divorce  in  a  wife's  unjtastlfiable  refusal  to 
follow  him  to  a  new  home,  unless  the  state 
also  permitted  the  wife  to  sue  for  divorce  If 
her  husband  unjustifiably  refused  to  accom- 
pany her  in  a  move. 

These  results  would  cause  little  disruption 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  those  women  who 
are  now  adversely  affected  by  the  domicile 
law.  Professor  Kanowltz  concludes  that  the 
domicile  rule  "has  become  useless  as  an  in- 
fluence within  the  family.  Its  most  Important 
practical  effects  are  to  deprive  wives  of  cer- 
tain governmental  t>eneflts  they  would  other- 
wise have  and  to  create  technical  legal  dif- 
ficulties for  third  parties.  The  cases  In  which 
the  Issue  is  raised  typically  do  not  Involve 
that  resolution  of  a  dispute  between  spouses 
In  an  ongoing  marriage.  ...  Its  retention 
serves  only  to  evoke  bygone  images  of  the 
husband  as  master  and  the  wife  as  obedient 

servant."  '*" 

With  respect  to  children,  the  traditional 
rule  Is  that  the  domicile  of  legitimate  chil- 
dren Is  the  same  a.s  their  father's.'"  Even 
those  states  which  permit  a  married  woman 
to  have  a  separate  domicile  from  her  husband 
appear  to  retain  this  rule  with  respect  to 
the  child's  domicile.  '  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  not  permit  this  result. 
Either  by  legislative  actum  or  Judicial  deter- 


mination, a  st.ate  would  have  to  devise  a 
sex-neutral  basis  for  determining  the  chllds 
domicile.  The  most  reasonable  domicile 
would  be  the  place  the  child  actually  lives 
most  of  the  time.  If  the  family  lives  together 
but  one  of  the  parents  is  domiciled  in  a  sepa- 
rate place,  the  child's  domicile  should  be  the 
place  of  family  residence.  If  the  parenU  live 
apart,  then  the  chllds  domicile  should  be  the 
domicile  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she 
lives  most  of  the  time.  Alternatively,  the  state 
could  aUow  the  child  to  determine  his  or  her 
owTi  domicile  on  the  basis  of  where  he  or 
she  actually  lives  or  works,  if  apart  from  both 
parents. 

3   Rights  of  Husbands  and  Wives  Inter  Se 

The  reluctance  of  courts  to  Interfere  di- 
rectly in  an  ongoing  marriage  relationship 
Is  a  standard  tenet  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence.' As  a  result,  legal  elaboration  of  the 
duties  husbands  and  wives  owe  one  another 
has  taken  place  almost  entirely  in  the  con- 
text Of  the  breakdown  of  the  marriage— 
either  voluntary  breakdown  through  separa- 
tion, desertion,  or  divorce,  or  Involuntary 
breakdown  through  incapacitation  or  death. 
Any  legal  changes  required  by  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  are  thus  tmllkely  to  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  day-to-day  relationships 
within  a  marriage,  because  the  law  does  not 
currently  operate  as  an  enforcer  of  a  partic- 
ular code  of  relationships  between  husband 
and  wife. 

a.  Rights  of  Consortium.  One  of  the  laws 
most  comprehensive  efforts  to  define  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  partners  to  a 
marriage  relationship  occurs  In  personal  In- 
Jury  actions,  after  one  or  the  other  spouse 
hta  been  seriotisly  Incapacitated.  In  order  to 
Instruct  the  Jury  as  to  the  proper  standards 
for  awarding  damages,  the  Judge  mtist  de- 
fine what  benefits  the  plaintiff  should  have 
expected  from  his  or  her  now  Incapacitated 
spouse.  At  common  law  these  standards  were 
rigidly  defined  and  totally  male-oriented.  A 
man  had  a  right  to  recover  damages  for  loss 
of  his  wife's  services  when  she  was  Injxu-ed 
by  Intentional  or  negligent  action.  In  time, 
a  husband's  rights  of  consortium  were  de- 
fined to  Include  love,  affection,  companion- 
ship, society,  and  sexual  relations.  A  woman, 
by  contrast,  had  no  right  to  sue  for  loss  of 
her  husband's  services,  since  In  theory,  he 
provided  none.*^^- 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
permit  men  to  have  a  greater  right  than 
women  to  recover  for  loss  of  their  spouse's 
services  and  companionship.  Courts  In  many 
states  have  already  extended  to  women  the 
right  to  sue  for  loss  of  consortium,  although 
some  courts  continue  to  uphold  this  differ- 
ential between  men's  and  women's  rights.'-'^ 
The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  settle 
the  current  uncertainty  and  disagreement 
among  the  states  by  requiring  them  all  to 
grant  women  the  same  right  to  sue  that  men 
now  have. 

More  fundamentally,  however,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  prohibit  enforce- 
ment of  the  sex-based  definitions  of  con- 
jugal function,  on  which  the  discriminatory 
consortium  laws  are  based.  Cotirts  would  not 
be  able  to  assume  for  any  purpose  that 
women  had  a  legal  obligation  to  do  house- 
work, or  provide  affection  and  companion- 
ship, or  be  available  for  sexual  relations, 
tuxless  men  owed  their  wives  excw:tly  the  same 
duties.  Similarly,  as  discussed  more  fully 
below,  men  could  not  be  assigned  the  duty 
to  provide  financial  support  simply  because 

of  their  sex. 

b.  Allocation  o/  The  Duty  of  Family  S'Jip- 
poTt  between  Husband  and  Wife.  In  all  slates 
husbands  are  primarily  liable  for  the  support 
of  their  wives  and  children,  although  the 
details  of  this  liability  and  the  possible  de- 
fenses vary.  A  wife  may  be  liable  for  sup- 
porting her  husband  in  many  states,  but 
generally  only  If  the  husband  is  incapaci- 
tated or  indigent.  In  most  states  the  mother 
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Is  liable  for  support  of  the  children  ooJy  If 
the  father  refuse*  or  falU  to  provide  for 
their  *upport.>M 

Criminal  nonaupport  laws  are  the  legal  sys- 
tem's moat  heavy-banded  technique  for  en- 
forcing the  husband's  current  duty  of  sup- 
port. Nonsupport  was  not  an  Indictable  of- 
fense at  oommon  law."»  But  criminal  sUtutes 
In  all  but  three  states  now  penalize  a  man's 
desertion  or  nonaupport  of  his  wife,  and  all 
American  Jurisdictions  set  crlmln&l  penalties 
for  nonsupport  of  young  children."*  While 
these  laws  typically  penalize  either  parent 
who  falls  to  provide  support  for  a  minor 
child,  the  duty  of  Interspousal  support  Is 
placed  solely  on  the  man.'" 

The  child-support  sections  of  the  criminal 
nonsupport  laws  would  continue  to  be  valid 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  any 
Jurisdiction  where  they  apply  equally  to 
mothers  and  fathers.  However,  the  sections  of 
the  laws  dealing  with  Interspousal  duty  of 
support  could  not  be  sustained  where  only 
the  male  Is  liable  for  support.  Applying  rules 
of  narrow  construction  of  criminal  laws, 
courts  would  have  to  strike  down  nonsupport 
laws  which  Impose  the  duty  of  support  on 
men  only.  Legislatures  might  decide  not  to 
re-enact  any  husband-wife  criminal  nonsup- 
port laws.  Criminal  sanctions  against  the 
husband  are  widely  recognized  as  poor  com- 
pensation for  a  wife's  unpaid  domestic  labor 
and  discriminatory  treatment  eigalnst  her  In 
the  labor  market;  a  legislature  might  choose 
to  use  Its  resources  for  a  more  direct  attack 
on  these  problems.  Alternatively,  a  state  leg- 
islature could  adopt  a  law  which  makes  no 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  sex,  like  the  Model 
Penal  Code's  nonsupport  provision.'" 

With  regard  to  civil  enforcement  of  support 
laws,  courts  could  take  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach. The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
bar  a  state  from  Imposing  greater  liability  for 
support  on  a  husband  than  on  a  wife  merely 
because  of  his  sex.  However,  a  court  could 
equalize  the  civil  law  by  extending  the  duty 
of  support  to  women.  With  regard  to  child 
support  thlB  Is  already  the  rule  In  Iowa, 
where  father  and  mother  are  under  the  same 
legal  duty  to  support  the  children."" 

Alarmists  claim  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  would  change  the  Institution  of 
o9  the  family  as  we  know  it  by  weakening  the 
husband's  duty  of  marital  support  in  an  on- 
going marriage.  This  concern  is  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  role  laws  about  sup- 
port actually  play.  Many  courts  flatly  refuse 
to  enter  a  support  decree  when  the  husband 
and  wife  are  living  together.  In  most  such 
cases  the  husband,  as  head  of  the  family.  Is 
free  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of 
his  property  his  wife  and  children  will 
receive.'*" 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
require  mathematically  equal  contributions 
to  family  support  from  husband  and  wife  In 
any  given  family.  A  functional  definition  of 
support  obligations,  based  on  current  re- 
sources, earning  power,  and  nonmonetary 
contrlbutlona  to  the  family  welfare,  would 
be  permissible  and  practical  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  so  long  as  the  criteria 
met  the  teats  of  reasonable  classlflcatlon  de- 
scribed above  In  Part  1X1(0).'"  If  husband 
and  wife  had  equal  resources  and  earning 
capacity,  neither  would  have  a  claim  for 
support  against  the  other.  However,  If  one 
spouse  were  a  wage  earner  and  the  other 
spouse  performed  uncompensated  domestic 
labor  for  the  family,  the  wage-earning  spouse 
would  owe  a  duty  of  support  to  the  spouse 
who  worked  In  the  home.  Creating  In  each 
spouse  equal  liability  for  support  might  give 
creditors  an  advantage  in  some  Instances 
where  they  would  not  currently  be  able  to 
reach  the  wife's  resources.  If  thia  extra  li- 
ability crvftted  hardship  for  families,  the 
legislature  could  make  rules  limiting  the  ex- 
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tent   of   creditors'    access   to   a   family's   re- 
sources. 

c.  Ownerihip  o/  Property.  The  law  has  at- 
tempted to  recognize  women's  oontribution 
to  the  family  by  giving  each  spouse  an  in- 
terest in  property  acquired  during  the  mar- 
riage. Two  different  systems  have  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States  for  distributing 
pro{)erty  rights  within  a  family— the  com- 
munity property  system  and  the  common 
law  system.  In  both  systems  the  woman's 
right  matures  primarily  upon  separation  or 
death  of  her  spouse.  As  both  systems  cur- 
rently operate,  they  contain  sex  discrimina- 
tory aspects  which  would  be  changed  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

(I)  Community  Property.  In  the  eight 
community  property  states — Arizona.  Calif- 
ornia, Idaho,  LiouLBtana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
Texas,  and  Washington — property  acquired 
by  each  spouse  during  the  marriage  is  owned 
In  common  by  lx)th  husband  and  wife."" 
This  system  is  sometimes  championed  by  ad- 
vocates of  women's  rights  because  It  gives 
a  housewife  who  earns  no  Independent  In- 
come a  legal  share  in  ihe  family  property."" 
However,  In  all  the  community  states,  except 
Texas  and  Washington,  the  husband  has 
the  community  property;  and  In  some  states 
he  can  assign,  encumber  or  convey  the  prop- 
erty without  his  wife's  consent. '••  Thus.  In 
some  of  the  community  property  states  a 
working  wife  may  be  put  Ln  the  position  of 
a  woman  before  passage  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts:  she  may  looe  con- 
trol of  her  own  earnings  to  her  husband.'*''' 
Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  laws 
which  veet  management  of  the  oommunlty 
property  in  the  husband  alone,  or  favor  the 
husband  as  manager  In  any  way.  would  not 
be  valid."*  In  the  absence  of  new  legislation, 
the  courts  would  leave  decisions  about  dls- 
poBltlon  of  the  conununlty  property  to  be 
made  Jointly  by  husband  and  wife.  This 
would  be  consistent  with  the  general  judi- 
cial preference  to  allow  married  couples  to 
work  matters  out  between  themselves. 

legislatures  might  prefer  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample 0*  the  recent  amendment  of  the  Texas 
comimunity  property  law.  The  new  Texas 
law  provides  that 

each  spouse  shall  have  sole  management, 
control  and  disposition  of  that  conununlty 
property  which  he  or  she  would  have  owned 
If  a  single  person.'" 

Rather  than  leaving  decisions  about  the 
community  property  to  husband  and  wife 
together,  this  rule  would  give  the  spouse  who 
had  earned  or  been  given  property  the  power 
to  dispose  of  it.  This  rule  obviously  favors  the 
wage-earning  spouse,  who  In  most  instances 
under  current  conditions  will  be  the  man. 
Thus,  It  would  require  scrutiny  as  a  rule 
neutral  on  its  face,  which  falls  more  heavily 
on  one  sex  than  the  other.'*"  the  Texas  law 
also  states  that  property  of  one  spouse  which 
Is  mixed  or  combined  with  property  of  the 
other  spouse  Is  subject  to  the  Joint  control  of 
husband  and  wife  unless  they  agree  other- 
wise. This  part  of  the  law  would  certainly 
be  valid  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
(3)  Common  Law  Ownership.  The  other 
forty-two  states  have  a  common  law  basis 
for  distributing  marital  propterty.  However, 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts  In  every 
state  have  modlfled  the  harsh  common  law 
principles  that  gave  the  husband  complete 
control  over  his  wife's  property  and  the 
products  of  her  labor.  With  certain  ex- 
ceptions these  statutes  give  a  woman  the 
right  to  control  property  she  owned  before 
marriage  as  well  as  property  she  earns  or 
receives  by  gift  or  devise  during  marriage."" 
Except  for  qualifications  relating  to  the  right 
of  a  surviving  spouse  to  Inherit,  therefore, 
each  spouse  now  owns  his  or  her  separate 
property  free  of  legal  control  of  the  other 
spouse. 

TTie  Married   Women's   Property   Acts   did 
not  automatically  abolish  the  common  law 


estates  of  dower  and  courtesy,  but  today  most 
states  have  abandoned  these  cumbersome 
devices  for  protecting  the  interests  of  widows 
and  widowers,  and  others  have  modlfled  them 
substantially.  In  their  place,  the  states  have 
substituted  other  forms  of  protection  of  a 
marital  share  of  the  property  of  one  or  both 
spouses.  All  states  except  North  Dakota  and 
South  E>akota  give  the  woman  a  nonbarrable 
share  in  her  husband's  estate,  but  a  number 
of  states  fail  to  give  the  husband  a  cor- 
responding legal  claim  in  his  wife's  estate.'"" 
The  widow's  allowance  or  family  allowance, 
homestead,  and  limitation  on  gifts  to  charity 
are  other  devices  to  protect  a  surviving 
spouse  against  complete  disinheritance. 

Where  these  devices  give  the  surviving  hus- 
band rights  equal  to  the  surviving  wife,  they 
would  be  valid  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.'"  In  the  many  states,  however, 
where  the  wife  still  has  a  protected  posi- 
tion, the  discriminatory  laws  would  either 
l>e  invalidated  or  extended.  Where  a  legal 
device  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  protection, 
legislatures  would  probably  be  Inclined  to 
extend  Its  coverage  to  men.  but  where  the 
technique  has  provided  little  real  protection, 
the  legislature  could  take  the  oppKirtunlty 
for  review  provided  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  revise  or  repeal  the  law. 

d.  Grounds  for  Divorce.  Professor  Leo  Kan- 
owltz  points  out  that  "there  is  almost  an 
air  of  unreality  about  the  enumeration  of 
specific  grounds  of  divorce  found  In  the 
statutes  of  all  the  states."  '■»  This  is  be- 
cause the  great  mobility  of  middle  class 
Americans  permits  them  to  go  to  a  state 
which  has  liberal  grounds  for  divorce,  or 
abroad,  when  they  want  to  dissolve  a  mar- 
riage. In  addition,  a  high  proportion  of  cou- 
ples seeking  divorce  agree  to  allege  as  Ac- 
tions the  requisite  grounds  for  divorce. 
^'^lrthe^more,  divorce  laws  have  typically 
been  written  In  terms  that  make  sense  only 
to  an  ongoing  marriage,  permitting  divorce 
if.  and  only  if,  a  fundamenUl  element  of  the 
marriage  compact  has  been   violated. 

Recognizing  these  factors,  as  well  as  the 
unreasonableness  of  permitting  divorce  only 
for  certain  limited  and  specific  reasons,  pro- 
ponents of  legislative  reform  recommend 
evaluating  the  overall  health  of  the  marrlsge 
rather  than  pinning  particular  guilty  action 
on  one  or  the  other  of  the  spouses.  The  Uni- 
form Marriage  and  Divorce  Act,  adopted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  provides  for  a  decree 
of  separation  or  divorce  to  be  granted  upon 
a  finding  that  "the  marriage  Is  Irretrievably 
broken"  '™  California  currently  permits  di- 
vorce on  a  finding  of  Irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  "«  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  permit 
a  divorce  after  voluntary  separation  for  a 
year  '••  Nevertheless,  the  statutory  grounds 
for  divorce  which  remain  In  effect  In  most 
slates  are  of  concern  because  they  still  con- 
trol in  contested  divorce  situations  because 
they  affect  the  economic  and  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  parties,  even  In  consent  divorces, 
and  because  there  Is  evidence  that  they  cause 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  difficulty  to 
poor  people."* 

In  the  past  many  grounds  for  divorce  were 
highly  sex  discriminatory,  today  only  a  few 
apply  solely  to  one  sex  or  the  other.  These 
are  non-age.'^  pregnancy  by  a  man  other 
than  huslMand  at  time  of  marriage,'™  non- 
support,'™  alcoholUm  of  husband  if  and  only 
if  accompanied  by  wasting  of  his  estate  to 
the  detriment  of  his  wife  and  children,''* 
wife's  unchaste  behavior  (without  actual 
proof  of  adultery),""  husband's  vagrancy,"" 
wife's  absence  from  state  for  ten  years  with- 
out husband's  consent,"*  wife's  refusal  to 
move  with  husband  without  reasonable 
cause,'**  wife  a  prostitute  before  marriage,"" 
husband  a  drug  addict,"*  indignities  by  hus- 
band to  wlfs's  person  ""  and  willful  neglect 
by  husband."* 

Except  for  nonsupport  and  pregnancy,  all 
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the  sex  discriminatory  grounds  for  divorce 
listed  above  are  anachronisms,  surviving  Ln 
only  one  or  two  states,  and  are  not  deserving 
of  extended  discussion  here.  In  each  Instance, 
a  court  could  Invalidate  such  a  provision 
without  doing  any  serious  harm  to  the  over- 
all structure  of  the  state's  divorce  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  court  could  also  extend 
the  law  to  the  opposite  sex  without  risking 
serious  criticism  that  it  was  usurping  legis- 
lative authority.  Even  without  the  pressure 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  these  pro- 
visions are  likely  to  be  dropped  or  extended 
to  the  opposite  sex  in  the  course  of  divorce 
law  reform. 

Of  the  thirty  states  which  allow  a  woman 
a  divorce  for  nonsupport,  only  two — Arkan- 
sas and  North  Dakota — give  a  husband  whose 
wife  has  failed  to  suppiort  him  a  cause  of 
action.'-"  This  disparity  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
sex  bias  In  suppwrt  laws,  described  above."" 
Like  the  duty  of  support  during  marriage 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  alimony  in  the  case 
of  separation  or  divorce,  nonsupport  would 
have  to  be  eliminated  as  a  ground  for  divorce 
against  husbands  only,  or  else  extended  to 
the  wife  where  the  husband  was  without 
resources  and  the  wife  had  the  financial 
capacity  to  support  him. 

The  laws  that  grant  a  husband  a  divorce 
because  of  the  time  of  marriage  he  did  not 
know  his  wife  was  pregnant  by  another  man 
would  be  subject  to  strict  scrutiny  under  the 
unique  physical  characteristics  tests.  As  with 
paternity  laws,  the  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  ease  of  identifying  the  mother  of 
a  child,  as  opposed  to  the  difficulty  of  iden- 
tifying the  father.  Is  a  kind  of  unique  phys- 
ical characteristic  which  Justifies  different 
rules  regarding  the  relationship  of  mothers 
and  fathers  to  Illegitimate  children.  How- 
ever, no  reason  exists  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
mother  and  the  father  when  the  father  of  an 
Illegitimate  child  has  acknowledged  pater- 
nity or  has  been  adjudged  the  father  in  a 
paternity  proceeding,  pnirthermore,  the  di- 
vorce laws  are  not  based  primarily  upon  the 
physical  act  of  giving  birth  but  upwn  other 
considerations.  The  laws  derive,  at  least  in 
major  part,  from  the  fact  that  any  child  born 
of  a  woman  during  marriage  is  presumed  to 
be  her  husband's  child.  Whether  the  husband 
claims  the  child  or  not,  the  law  Imposes  on 
him  the  duty  to  support  the  child  and  gives 
the  child  his  name.  In  this  respect  the  law 
places  an  unequal  burden  on  the  husband, 
for  his  wife  receives  no  corresponding  obliga- 
tions to  support  or  nurture  any  children  her 
husband  may  conceive.  Since  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  require  men  and 
women  to  bear  equal  responsibility  for  the 
suppwrt  and  nurture  of  their  children.  It 
eliminates  most  of  the  Justification  for  giv- 
ing men  alone  this  ground  of  divorce.  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  permit  res- 
olution of  the  disparity  either  by  giving  a 
woman  a  claim  for  divorce  If,  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband 
had  Impregnated  another  woman,  or  by 
abolishing  the  ground  altogether. 

e.  Alimony.  Alimony  following  divorce  in- 
volves Issues  similar  to  those  discussed  above 
in  connection  with  support  laws.  However,  a 
different  set  of  laws  and  rules  Is  Involved. 
In  Jurisdictions  where  fault  is  still  central 
to  divorce  proceedings,  alimony  awards  are 
closely  linked  to  the  Judicial  determination 
of  fault.'''  More  than  one-third  of  the  states 
authorize  divorce  courts  to  grant  alimony  to 
either  spou.se,  but  the  remaining  Jurisdic- 
tions permit  alimony  awards  to  the  wife 
only.'  '■' 

"The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
require  that  alimony  be  abolished  but  only 
that  It  be  available  equally  to  husbands 
and  wives.  This  result  la  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  Ro^ert  Levy  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Divorce  of   the  National 
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Conference    of    Commissioners   on    Uniform 
State  Laws,  who  concludes : 

"|T|he  distinction  {permitting  alimony 
for  wives  but  not  husbands)  Is  an  historical 
idiosyncrasy;  there  is  no  principled  reason 
for  maintaining  the  distinction  between 
husbands  and  wives;  almost  all  recent  com- 
mentators and  official  studies  of  divorce- 
property  doctrines  have  recommended  that 
the  distinction  be  abolished.'*'  " 

Alimony  laws  could  be  written  to  grant 
special  protection  to  a  spouse  who  had  been 
out  of  the  labor  force  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  make  a  non-compensated  contri- 
bution to  the  family's  well-being.  Similarly 
the  laws  could  provide  support  payments  for 
a  parent  with  custody  of  a  young  child  who 
stays  at  home  to  care  for  that  child,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  legal  presumption  that  the 
parent  granted  custody  should  be  the 
mother.""  In  short,  as  long  as  the  law  was 
written  In  terms  of  parental  function,  mar- 
ital contribution,  and  ability  to  pay,  rather 
than  the  sex  of  the  spouse.  It  would  not  vio- 
late the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 

The  malnteiaance  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  law  which  would  be 
valid  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
The  Act  provides  for  maintenance  to  be  paid 
from  one  spouse  to  the  other  If  the  spKJUse 
seeking  maintenance  lacks  sufficient  prop- 
erty to  provide  for  his  reasonable  needs  and 
is  unable  to  support  himself  through  appro- 
priate employment,  or  Is  the  custodian  of  a 
child  whose  condition  or  circumstances  make 
it  appropriate  that  the  parent  not  seek  em- 
ployment outside  the  home.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  payments  for  maintenance  are 
to  be  determined  after  the  court  considers 
the  financial  resources  of  the  party  seeking 
maintenance,  the  time  necessary  to  acquire 
sufficient  training  to  enable  the  party  to  find 
appropriate  employment,  the  standard  of 
living  established  during  the  marriage,  the 
duration  of  the  marriage,  the  age  and  physi- 
cal and  emotional  condition  of  the  spouse 
seeking  maintenance  and  the  ability  of  the 
spouse  from  whom  maintenance  Is  sought 
to  meet  his  or  her  own  needs  while  making 
maintenance  payments.'"' 

f.  Custody  of  Children.  At  common  law 
the  father.  If  living,  was  the  natural  guardian 
of  his  child  and  as  such  was  nearly  always 
entitled  to  custody  of  the  children  in  case 
of  separation  or  divorce.""  Some  states.  In- 
cluding California  and  Utah,  changed  this 
by  statute  which  prefers  the  mother  if  the 
child  Is  young.'""  Others,  Including  Missouri, 
Florida.  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Colorado, 
give  both  spouses  equal  right  to  custody  of 
the  child.""  In  most  states  there  is  no  statute 
favoring  one  parent  or  the  other;  rather,  pref- 
erence for  the  mother  or  father  exists  as  a 
result  of  Judicially  created  presumptions  in 
favor  of  the  mothers  for  girls  and  young 
children  and  In  favor  of  the  father  for  older 
boys.'* 

'The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  pro- 
hibit both  statutory  and  common  law  pre- 
sumptions about  which  parent  was  the 
proper  guardian  based  on  the  sex  of  the  par- 
ent. Given  present  social  realities  and  sub- 
conscious values  of  Judges,  mothers  would 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  awarded  custody 
In  the  preponderance  of  situations,  but  the 
black  letter  law  would  no  longer  weight  the 
balance  In  this  direction. 

4.  Summary 
The  present  legal  structure  of  domestic  re- 
lations represents  the  Incorporation  Into  law 
of  social  and  religious  views  of  the  propsr 
roles  for  men  and  women  with  respect  to 
family  life.  Changing  social  attitudes  and 
economic  experiences  are  already  breaking 
down  these  rigid  stereotypes.  The  Equal 
RlghU  Amendment,  continuing  this  trend, 
would  prohibit  dictating  different  roles  for 
men  and  women  within  the  family  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex.  Most  of  the  legal  changes 


required  by  the  Amendment  would  leave 
couples  free  to  allocate  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  themselves  according 
to  their  own  Individual  preferences  and  ca- 
pacities. By  and  large  these  changes  could  be 
made  by  courts  in  the  process  of  adjudicating 
claims  under  the  Amendment.  In  any  area 
where  the  legislature  felt  that  sudden  ex- 
tension of  the  law  to  men  and  women  aitite 
would  cause  undue  hardship,  It  could  pass 
new  legls!atlon  basing  marital  rights  and  du- 
ties on  functions  actually  performed  wlthm 
the  family,  m.slead  of  on  sex. 
C.  d^iminal  law 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  not  af- 
fect most  criminal  laws  because  statutory 
definitions  of  criminal  activity  make  men 
and  women  equally  liable  for  most  offenses; 
that  is,  men  and  women  can  commit  and  be 
punished  for  most  crimes  equally .="  However, 
in  the  area  of  sexual  activity  the  norm 
changes.  Sex  differentiation  and  sex  dis- 
crimination pervade  laws  about  overt  sexual 
behavior  and  behavior  with  sexual  overtones, 
reflecting  the  confluence  of  social  stereotypes 
about  gender  and  sexuality.'*'  Many  of  the 
laws,  such  as  seduction  la«-s,  statutory  rape 
lawrs,  and  laws  prohibiting  obscene  language 
In  the  presence  of  women,  embody  a  stereo- 
type of  women  as  frail  and  weak-willed  In 
relation  to  sexual  activity.  Others,  such  as 
the  prostitution  and  "manifest  danger"  laws, 
display  a  contradictory  social  stereotype: 
women  who  engage  In  certain  kinds  of  sex- 
ual activity  are  considered  more  evil  and  de- 
praved than  men  who  engage  in  the  same 
conduct. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  not 
permit  such  laws,  which  base  their  sex  dis- 
criminatory classification  on  social  stereo- 
types. Courts  would  generally  strike  down 
these  laws  rather  than  extend  them  to  men 
because  of  the  rule  of  strict  construction  of 
penal  laws,  described  above.*»  Legislatures,  of 
course,  would  be  able  to  extend  or  re-enact 
any  laws  abovit  sex  offenses  to  apply  equally 
to  men  and  to  women.  A  few  types  of  criminal 
statutes,  most  notably  rape  laws,  may  be  Jus- 
tified as  deriving  their  sex  bias  from  physical 
realities.  Here  the  courts  would  closely  scru- 
tinize the  laws  to  determine  whether  they 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  exception  for 
unique  physical  characteristics. 

1.  Sexual  Assaults 

Rape  laws  undoubtedly  raise  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  because  they  deal  with 
such  a  serious  offense  and  because,  though 
apparently  simple,  they  Involve  two  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sex  distinction.  As  most  com- 
monly defined  In  the  laws  of  the  states,  as 
well  as  In  the  Model  Penal  Code,  rape  Is  the 
forcing  of  sexual  Intercourse  by  a  man  on  a 
woman,  without  her  conaent.*"  This  defini- 
tion Involves  two  kinds  of  sex  differentia- 
tion: only  a  man  can  be  found  guilty  as  a 
perpetrator  of  rape  and  only  a  woman  can 
be  the  victim  of  rape.**  These  distinctions  are 
usually  not  made  explicit  In  the  language  of 
the  statutes,  but  their  Interpretation  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  treatment  of  rape  laws  under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Insofar  as  rape  is  defined  as  penetration 
Into  the  vagina  by  the  penis,  couru  could  up- 
hold forcible  rape  laws  which  limit  liability 
to  men  as  based  on  a  unique  physical  char- 
acteristic of  -men.--  Laws  which  define  rape 
as  forced  sexual  Intercourse  could  also  be 
sustained  In  a  court  defined  sexual  Inter- 
course as  an  act  done  only  by  a  man  and  a 
woman  together,  and  if  the  sutute  clearly 
and  appropriately  defined  women  as  the  sole 
victims  of  rape.'**  Using  the  criteria  described 
In  Part  II  for  determining  whether  a  law  bears 
the  necessary  close  relationship  to  a  unique 
physical  characteristic,'"'  a  court  could  con- 
clude that,  on  balance,  the  law  should  be  sus- 
tained. Among  other  things,  the  court  might 
find  rape  is  an  extremely  traumatic  event  for 
the  victim;   that  most  men  are  capable  of 
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penetration,  and  therefore,  rape;  that  a  major 
proportion  of  aeiual  assaults  coaslst  of  sex- 
ual Intercourse  forced  by  men;  that  penetra- 
tion by  a  man's  penis  carries  with  It  the  pos- 
sibility of  unwanted  pregnancy  for  the  vic- 
tim and  forcible  penetration  carries  high 
danger  of  Injury  to  the  Tlctlm;  that  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  is  an  appropriate  way  of  deter- 
ring rape:  and  that,  accompanied  by  proce- 
dural and  substantive  rights,  the  law  Is  sulB- 
clently  narrow  and  speclflc  In  Its  scoi>e  to 
be  upheld. 

Similarly,  insofar  as  a  court  could  And  the 
rape  laws  are  Intended  to  give  special  pro- 
tection from  assault  to  women's  vaginas.  It 
could   sustain   the   laws   even   though   their 
protection    Is    limited    to    w«nen     A    court 
would  conduct  an  Inquiry  analogous  to  that 
described    above    for   determining    whether. 
under    the    unique    physical    characteristics 
tests,  the  rape  laws  could  properly  be  limited 
to  female  victims.  All  or  nearly  all  women's 
genitals  differ  from  all  or  nearly  all  men's 
genitals  In  that  they  can  be  penetrated  in  an 
act  of  sexual  assault  against  the  victim's  will. 
Rape  laws  could  thus  be  sustained  as  a  legis- 
lative  choice  to  give  one  part  of  the  body 
(unique  to  women)   special  protection  from 
physical    attack.    By   contrast,    the   statutes 
which   Include  penetration   "per  anum  and 
per  08"  In  the  definition  of  rape,  could  not 
Justifiably  be  limited  to  female  victims  be- 
cause no  physical   characteristic   unique   to 
women  is  being  protected  by  theae  laws.  A 
court    could    choose    between    Invalidating 
these  broader  rape  laws  or  else  limiting  them 
to  penetration  of  a  woman's  genitals.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  serious  offense,  courts  would 
probably    choose    to    retain    the    central    and 
valid  portion  of  the  laws  and  Invalidate  only 
the  part  referring  to  "penetration  per  anum 
and   per   o«."    Alternatively,   the   legislature 
oould  extend  the  laws  to  cover  the  designated 
assaults  on  all  persons,  regardless  of  sex. 

Rape  Is  only  one  of  a  number  of  non- 
consensual sexual  acts  which  are  penalized 
throughout  the  United  States.**  Laws  gov- 
erning such  offenses  are  based  on  two  related 
Bets  of  concerns.  The  first  Is  that  unwanted 
sexual  contact  may  be  Imposed  on  a  person 
In  ways  ranging  from  physical  force  and 
threats  to  more  subtle  coercion  In  the  form 
of  deception  and  abuse  of  positions  of  trust 
and  authority.  The  second  range  of  concerns 
1b  that  particular  groups  In  the  population 
may  be  especuay  susceptible  to  such  sexual 
coercion.  By  merging  tbese  two  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  sexual  a«eault,  traditional  laws 
provide  highly  uneven  and  Irrational  cover- 
age permeated  by  sex  discrimination. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  laws  which 
punlab  aexual  interoourve  per  se  aa  a  oon- 
•tmctlre  assault  reett  on  the  premise  that  the 
feouUe  party  is  incapable  of  giving  meaning- 
ful oonaent.'"  Beet  known  among  tbeae  are 
the  statutory  rape  laws,  which  punish  men 
Cor  having  sexual  intercourse  with  any 
woman  under  an  age  specified  by  law.  tn- 
quenuy  sixteen.*"  Other  laws,  covering  more 
■peoiilc  attuaUona.  prohibit  men  from  having 
sexual  interoouiw  with  female  wards,  pa- 
Uenta.  and  students.'^  A  related  series  of 
laws  explicitly  probibtt  men  from  obtaining 
wotaen'a  consent  to  sexiial  intercourse 
throtigh  misrepresentation,  deception  or 
frautf." 

These  laws  suffer  from  a  double  defect 
under  the  Bqual  Rlghu  Amendment.  First, 
they  single  out  women  for  special  protection 
from  sexual  coercion,  even  where  men  in  simi- 
lar circumsuncee  are  equally  in  need  of  pro- 
tection: in  this  sense  the  laws  are  "under- 
inclusive. "  "  To  be  sure,  the  singling  out  of 
women  prot)«bly  reflect*  sociological  reality: 
in  tbU  eodety,  y>ounc  women,  who  learn  both 
th»t  mMTla«a  is  the  mort  Importuit  goal  for 
tbem  maa  tUmt  tbejr  may  pmso*  it  oniy  pas- 
•1T»T.  an  uadoQbtwny  mors  nuoeptlble  tb«n 
rotmc  maa  to  tb*  lurw  of  peraons  who  want 
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to  take  sexual  advantage  of  them.  Likewise, 
In  this  society,  the  bad  reput«tlon  and  ille- 
gitimate child  which  can  reeult  from  an  Im- 
provident sexual  liaison  may  be  far  more 
ruinous  to  a  young  woman's  psychological 
health  than  similar  conduct  Is  to  a  young 
man's.  But  the  Equal  RlghU  Amendment 
forbids  finding  legislative  Justification  In  the 
sexual  double  standard,  and  requires  such 
statutes  to  be  framed  In  terms  of  the  general 
human  need  for  protection  rather  than  In 
terms  of  crude  sexual  categories. 

Second,  traditional  laws  protecting  all 
women  of  a  particular  age  or  status  against 
sexual  assault  are  "overlncluslve"  to  the 
extent  that  they  punish  sexual  activity  when 
unwanted  penetration  of  the  vagina  Is  not 
involved.  It  might  be  argued  that  statutory 
rape  laws  and  other  laws  which  render  a 
woman's  consent  Inoperative  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  same  theory  that  forcible  rape 
laws  are  upheld:  that  the  legislature  wished 
to  give  special  protection  to  young  women's 
genital  organs  "•  However,  It  U  unlikely  that 
such  claims  could  withstand  close  court 
scrutiny  under  the  unique  physical  charac- 
teristics teats.  In  particular,  a  court  would  be 
unable  to  find  a  cloee  correlation  between  the 
activity  being  regulated  (consensual  sexual 
Intercourse)  and  the  Justifying  physical  basis 
(susceptibility  of  the  vagina  to  unwanted 
penetration) ."« 

Even  If  It  found  noncoerced  sexual  Inter- 
course rarely  physically  harmful  to  post- 
pubescent  girls,  a  court  might  find  that 
sexual  Intercourse  Is  physically  dangerous  to 
gins  who  have  not  reached  puberty.  Upon 
finding  such  a  fact  situation,  the  court  would 
conclude  that  the  class  of  women  victims  is 
defined  too  broadly.  If  It  made  such  a  deter- 
mination, a  court  oould  limit  the  operation 
of  the  statutory  rape  laws  to  pre-pubescent 
children.  In  the  alternative,  the  court  could 
strike  down  the  law  altogether  because  of  its 
overbreadth  and  because  It  fails  to  base  Its 
sex  difference  upon  a  unique  physical  charac- 
teristic of  women. 

IX  invalidated,  some  of  the  laws,  such  as 
the  seduction  laws,  which  derive  from  out- 
dated standards  of  courting  and  morality, 
would  probably  not  be  resuscitated.  Upon 
reexamination,  legislatures  might  decide 
that  the  existing  kidnap  laws  or  other  un- 
lawful restraint  laws  already  penalize  any 
serious  offensive  deception  or  decoying,  and 
tliat  further  penalties  would  be  dupUcatlve. 
Leglslaturas  would  be  free,  however,  to  extend 
the  laws  against  sexual  coercion  to  protect 
men  as  well  as  women.  This  is  p<u-ticularly 
likely  where  sexual  relations  with  pre-adoles- 
cent  children  are  involved."" 

A  slightly  different  problem  Is  raised  In 
states  which  set  penalUes  for  sexual  activities 
Initiated  by  women,  as  well  a«  by  men.  but 
where  different  laws,  standards  of  guilt,  and 
penalties  apply  depending  on  whether  the 
actor  U  a  woman  or  a  man.  Michigan,  for 
example,  prohibits  women  from  engaging  In 
sexual  Intercourse  with  boys  younger  than 
fifteen.*"  But  the  law  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant actually  knew  the  boy  was  under 
fifteen  (the  statutory  rape  law  does  not  re- 
quire actual  knowledge  of  the  girl's  age), 
and  the  penalty  Is  a  maximum  of  five  years.' 
as  compared  with  the  lifetime  maximum  for 
statutory  rape.«»  Aside  from  the  forcible 
rape  laws,  whose  special  coverage  can  be 
Justified  on  the  baals  of  phyaioal  chanwtar- 
IstlCB  unique  to  men  and  women,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  require  sexual 
assault  laws  to  provide  equal  standards  of 
guilt  and  penalties  for  men  and  women 
offenders."* 

Considering  the  variety  of  laws  regulating 
nonconsensual  sexual  activity,  ranging  from 
rape  to  sexual  contact.  It  Is  surprising  to 
realize  that  all  of  them  can  be  reduced  to  a 
few  basic  elements:  the  touching  of  or  with 
genitals,  by  means  of  force  or  deception,  and. 
In  the  case  of  young  people,  the  touching  of 
genitals  by  an  older  person.  The  current  sex- 


ual offense  laws  are  highly  duplicative,  both 
of  one  another,  and  of  general  penal  laws 
against  kidnap,  asaault,  and  battery.  The 
great  degree  of  overlap  in  these  laws,  as  well 
as  the  many  distinctions  without  differences, 
provide  a  fertile  field  for  confusion;  they 
also  encourage  overcharging  and  extreme 
penalties.  Moreover,  the  parUcular  situations 
with  which  many  of  the  laws  deal  evoke 
strongly  emoUonal  reactions  and  foster  leg- 
IslaUve  mandates  of  higher  penalties  than 
the  actual  act  usually  merits.  For  Instance. 
rape  la  singled  out  from  other  sexual  offenses 
and  classified  with  murder  for  the  purposes 
of  sentencing.  This  classification  helps 
neither  the  accused '«  nor  the  victim > -' 
Moreover,  It  tends  to  reduce  the  seriousness 
of  other  forms  of  sexual  assault  besides  ac- 
tual Intercourse,  which  may  well  be  equally 
disturbing  for  the  victim. 

The  Model  Penal  Code  has  undertaken  to 
bring  together  the  confusing  disparity  of 
sexxial  offenses  Into  a  few  categories  btruc- 
tured  In  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  the 
vulnerablUty  of  the  vlcUm,  and  the  coerclve- 
nesa  of  the  situation.™  The  Equal  Rlght.a 
Amendment  would  require  legislatures  In  nil 
states  to  reformulate  at  least  some  of  their 
laws.  While  legislatures  could  very  simply 
bring  the  laws  Into  line  with  t>">  Amendment 
by  subsOtuting  the  word  "person"  every  time 
the  words  "female."  "male,"  "man"  or 
"woman"  appear,  hopefully  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  re-evaluate,  rationalize,  and 
simplify  this  crazy-qullt  area  of  criminal  law 

2.  Consensual  sexual  relations 
Criminal  laws  In  every  state  penalize  some 
sexual  liaisons,  even  though  both  partners 
are  fully  responsible  for  their  conduct  and 
engage  in  the  acts  voluntarily  and  privately 
As  with  nonconsensual  sexual  conduct,  leg- 
islatures have  frequenUy  linked  the  defini- 
tion of  these  crimes  to  the  sex  of  one  or  both 
partners. 

Statutes  prohibiting  sodomy  generally 
sweep  In  alike  men  and  women,  married  and 
unmarried  jwrsons,  heterosexuals  and  homo- 
sexuals."" As  a  reeult,  moet  of  these  statutes 
would  not  violate  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, prohibiting  as  they  do  certain  acts  re- 
gardless of  the  identity  of  the  actor  or  the 
clrcumstancea  of  the  act.  A  few  statee.  how- 
ever, limit  liability  under  their  sodomy 
statutes  to  males. »*  Like  rape,  the  definition 
of  sodomy  can  be  limited  to  i>enetratlon  by 
the  penis.  Where  sodomy  U  defined  In  this 
way,  such  that  females  are  Incapable  of  com- 
mitting it,  laws  restricted  to  males  may  be 
sustained  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. However,  a  statute  which  defined  sod- 
omy more  broadly,  to  Include  all  oral-genital 
contact,  would  violate  the  Amendment  If  it 
were  restricted  to  males. 

A  few  adultery  laws  also  conuin  sex  dis- 
criminatory provisions  which  would  be  im- 
permissible under  the  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment. Roman  law  defined  adultery  as  sexual 
intercourse     with     another     man's     wife."" 
Some  state*  reflect  thU  one-aided  view  by 
falling  to  define  Intercourse  between  a  mar- 
ried man  and  a  single  woman  as  adultery."" 
In  Massachusetts  and  Oregon,  an  unmarried 
woman  cannot  be  punished  for  relations  with 
a  married  man,  although  an  unmarried  man 
Is  criminally  liable  if  he  participates  In  an 
adulterous  relationship  with  a  married  wo- 
man.»  Discrepancies  like  these  In  the  liabil- 
ity of   men   and   women   derive   from  social 
attitudes  toward  the  relative  offenslveness  of 
extramarital  activity  by  men  and  by  women 
The  singling  out  of  married  women's  extra- 
marital activity  harks  back  to  concepts  of  a 
married  woman  as  the  propierty  of  her  hus- 
band,   although    common    law   Justifications 
foctised  on  the  fact  that  a  married  woman's 
liaison  might  produce  offspring  who  would 
have  her  husband's  name  and  whom  her  hus- 
band  would   have   the   duty   to   aupport."" 
However,   the  core  Idea   In  adultery  la  that 
extramarital  Intercourse  per  ae  threatens  the 
marriage  relationship.  If  this  Is  the  case,  a 
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court  could  not  permit  a  state  to  set  stricter 
penalties  for  a  woman's  extramarital  ac- 
tivity than  for  a  man's. 

Following  the  rule  of  narrow  construction 
of  criminal  statutes,  court*  will  most  likely 
Invalidate  sodomy  or  adultery  laws  that  con- 
tain sex  discriminatory  provisions.  Instead  of 
solving  the  constitutional  problems  by  ex- 
tending them  to  cover  men  and  women 
alike.""  This  is  especially  likely  since  statutes 
regulating  consensual  sexual  actl'vlty  are  also 
open  to  attack  under  the  constitutional  right 
to  privacy  In  Intimate  sexual  matters.*"  How- 
ever, a  legislature  Intent  on  retaining  crim- 
inal penalties  for  sodomous  or  adulterous 
conduct  could  easily  bring  the  laws  Into  line 
with  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  ex- 
tending them  to  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women. 

3.  Prostitution 

At  common  law  and  still  today  In  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  prostitution  is, 
by  definition,  a  crime  committed  only  by 
women."  Even  statutes  neutral  on  their  face 
turn  out  to  be  enforced  only  against  women 
offenders."*  Prostitution  laws  have  been  the 
focus  of  much  heated  controversy  al>out  the 
proper  role  of  law  In  regulating  moral  or 
sexual  behavior,  and  many  people  believe 
prostitution  should  not  be  crlmlnalliied  at 
all."*  But  more  narrowly,  prostitution  laws 
have  been  attacked  aa  dlscrlmlnatmg  against 
women.  Two  kinds  of  sex  bias  are  written  into 
the  majortty  of  proatltotion  laws :  first,  wom- 
en who  sell  access  to  their  own  sexual  con- 
duct are  penalized,  whereas  men  who  do  the 
same  thing  are  not;  and  second,  the  prosti- 
tute, who  under  current  peycbosoclal  condi- 
tions is  usually  a  woman.  Is  penalised,  where- 
as the  patToo.  who  is  usually  a  man.  la  not."* 

Coorts  may  be  expected  to  hold  that  laws 
which  confine  liability  for  prostitution  to 
women  only  are  invalid  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Tbere  is  no  unique  phys- 
ical cbaracterlstJc  of  women  which  would 
Justify  outlawing  prostitution  when  it  is  done 
by  women,  and  not  when  it  is  done  by  men. 
Earlier  belief  s  that  women  are  the  carriers  of 
venereal  rtlaraae  because  of  their  sex  have  no 
aelentlflc  l»sla.  Ideas  that  women  who  sell 
aeoeas  to  their  bodlaa  are  social  problems, 
wbereas  men  who  do  the  same  thing  are  not, 
derive  XXxeAx  only  rationality  from  a  social 
double  standard  wtilch  may  not  enter  into 
leglsiattve  or  Judicial  determinations  under 
the  Bqual  Rights  Amendment.  Even  in  the 
abaence  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
reoent  reforms  of  prostitution  laws  have  ex- 
tended the  coverage  to  men.  Thus,  the  Model 
Penal  Code  refers  to  a  person  guilty  of  prosti- 
tution as  "be  or  she."  ^  The  New  York  Penal 
Code  contains  a  section  expliclUy  stating  that 
both  men  and  women  may  be  guilty  of  prosti- 
tution."' With  the  impetus  of  the  Equal 
lUghts  Amendment,  other  state  legislatures 
can  be  expected  to  move  in  Uiis  direction. 

If  proetltuUon  laws  were  redefined  to  cover 
male  prostitutes,  then  the  courts  would  be 
unlikely  to  find  a  per  se  violation  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  In  the  fact  that 
prostitution  laws  penalize  tt^  "seller"  but 
not  the  "buyer."  In  general,  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  seller  and  not  the  buyer  Is  a 
rational  governmental  chotoe,  although  in 
the  caae  of  prostitution  such  a  choice  may 
not  make  sense,  even  lu  terms  of  effective 
deterrence.'-"'  Nevertheleee,  prostitution  laws 
which  penalize  only  the  seller  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  scrutiny  as  clasbificattons 
which  fall  more  heavily  on  one  sex  than  1h* 
other. -»  Thus,  to  sustain  Its  laws,  a  stat* 
would  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  rationality  of  regulating  only  the 
seller  and  not  the  buyer  in  a  prostitution 
transaction.  Reformed  penal  laws  have  al- 
ready begun  to  regulate  patrons  as  well  as 
prosUtutes."*  It  is  likely,  and  desirable,  that 
legislatures,  in  removing  the  sex  bias  from 
their  laws,  wUi  follow  thU  lead. 
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Just  as  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  invalidate  prtwtltutjon  laws  which 
apply  to  women  only,  so  It  would  require  in- 
validation of  laws  specially  designed  to  pro- 
tect women  from  being  forced  Into  prostitu- 
tion. In  addition  to  many  state  laws  of  this 
type,  the  federal  White  Slave  Traffic  Act 
(Mann  Act)  prohibits  the  transportation  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  "any  woman  or  glri 
for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  debauch- 
ery, or  for  any  other  immoral  purpoee,  or 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  induce,  en- 
tice, or  compel  such  woman  or  girl  to  l>ecome 
a  prostitute  or  to  give  herself  up  to  debauch- 
ery or  to  engage  In  any  other  Immoral  pur- 
pose.""" 

Related  sections  of  the  Act  also  prohibit 
persuading,  Inducing,  enticing,  or  coercing  a 
woman  to  travel  In  Interstate  commerce  for 
Uie  above  purposes.-"  Cases  interpreting  the 
Mann  Act  have  held  that  a  woman  may  be 
found  guilty  as  a  principal  under  the  Act; 
i:i  some  circumstances  she  may  even  l>e 
convicted  of  agreeing  to  transport  herself 
In  interstate  commerce."'  However,  It  Is  no 
crime  to  transport  a  man  or  boy  in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
statute.  Congress  could  easily  bring  the  Mann 
Act  into  conformity  with  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  by  substituting  the  word  "per- 
son" for  the  words  "woman  or  girl"  in  the 
statute. 

As  prostitution  laws  are  redefined  to  cover 
male  as  w«U  as  female  prostitutes,  a  court 
faced  with  a  challenge  to  the  Mann  Act  might 
also  be  inclined  simply  to  extend  this  law  to 
apply  to  the  transportation  of  men  for  il- 
licit purposes.  Under  current  conditions,  such 
an  extension  would  not  subject  a  large  num- 
ber of  additional  people  to  criminal  llabUlty. 
However,  this  would  disregard  the  legislative 
history  and  body  of  court  decisions  Inter- 
preting Congressional  intent,  which  have 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  weakness  of 
women.  As  late  as  1060,  the  Supreme  Court 
declared : 

"A  primary  purpoee  of  the  Mann  Act  was 
to  protect  women  who  are  weak  from  men 
who  are  bad."  Denning  v.  United  States,  347 
F.  46S,  4e5.  It  was  in  response  to  shocking 
revelations  of  subjugation  of  women  too  weak 
to  resist  that  Congress  acted.  See  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  47,  61st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  10-11.  As  the 
legislative  history  discloees,  the  Act  reflects 
the  suppoBltlon  that  the  women  with  whom 
It  sought  to  deal  often  bad  no  independent 
will  of  their  own,  and  embodies,  in  effect, 
the  view  tbat  they  must  be  proteoted  against 
themselves."" 

Oiven  this  background,  a  oourt  might  feel 
that  extending  the  law  to  cover  men  would 
be  expanding  criminal  liability  further  than 
Congress  intended.  Here,  as  with  other  crim- 
inal laws,  a  oourt  woiUd  probably  resolve 
doubts  about  congressional  Intent  by  striking 
down  the  iaw. 

4.    Indeterminate   Sentencing 

In  addition  to  separate  substantive  law  for 
men  and  women,  some  states  have  special 
sentencing  provisions  for  women.  These  laws 
In  effect  require  or  permit  Judges  to  place 
women  In  a  separate  correctional  status  in 
which  the  lengths  of  their  sentences  are 
determined  not  by  the  Judge  but  by  correc- 
tional authorities  within  the  limits  set  by 
statute.  When  women  are  placed  In  such  a 
status,  they  may  be  subjected  to  longer  sen- 
tences than  those  provided  for  In  the  sub- 
stantive statute,  thereby  creating  higher 
maximum  penalties  for  women  than  for  men 
convicted  of  the  same  crime. 

In  United  Sftea  ex  rel.  Robitaon  v.  New 
York  '■"  and  Cotnmon.u;ealth  v.  Daniel/*^  two 
Indeterminate  sentencing  laws  were  success- 
fully attacked  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  denying  women  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.-'"  However,  similar  laws  remain  on 
the  books  lu  a  number  of  states.**'  Such  laws. 
If  not  invalidated  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  would  be  invalidated  under  the 
Equal    Rights   Amendment.    In   general,    the 


special  laws  for  sentencing  of  women  are  in 
the  form  of  separate  addltloaal  sentencing 
statutes.  Thus,  if  a  court  invalidated  the  spe- 
cial law  for  women.  It  wonM  simply  leave 
women  subject  to  the  standard  sontencln? 
laws.  This  was  the  result  In  KobiJison  and 
Dantrl. 

5    Sun»n»ary 

Courts  faced  with  criminal  laws  which  do 
not  apply  equally  to  men  and  women  would 
be  likely  to  Invalidate  the  laws  rather  than 
extending  or  rewriting  them  to  apply  to 
women  and  men  alike.  As  a  result,  legis- 
latures would  need  to  devot*  attention  to  re- 
vising their  penal  laws  In  order  to  brmg  them 
into  conformity  with  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  While  necessary,  this  should 
not  be  an  unduly  burdensome  requirement 
Proposals  lor  reform,  like  the  Model  Penal 
Code,  already  provide  models  for  many  new 
laws  that  would  eliminate  tmpermlselble  sex 
discrimination .»••  States  such  as  New  York. 
Connecticut,  and  Illinois,  which  hav«  already 
reformed  their  criminal  laws,  would  need  to 
make  only  a  few  changes  to  bring  them  into 
Hue  vrtth  the  Bqual  Rights  Amendment 
Other  states,  whose  laws  regulating  sex  of- 
fenses are  holdovers  from  Victorian  or  even 
Puritan  times,  may  wish  to  revise  their  sex 
discriminatory  criminal  statutes  as  part  of  a 
broader  modernization  effort. 
D.   The  vrilitary 

The  Armed  Forces  have  always  been  one  of 
the  most  male -dominated  institutions  In  our 
society.  Only  men  are  subject  to  Involuntary 
conscription.  Various  regulations  of  the 
Armed  Forces  restrict  the  access  of  women  to 
the  mlUtary,  and  indeed  place  an  absolute 
limit  on  the  number  permitted  to  eerve. 
Women  with  dependent  children  may  not 
enlist,  while  men  In  the  same  situation  may 
do  so.  Certain  grounds  for  discharge  apply 
only  to  women.  Numerous  other  forms  of 
differential  treatment  pervade  the  military 
services. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  the  mili- 
tary is  structured  in  this  way.  In  the  past, 
physical  strength  was  easential  to  military 
suoceae.  Weapons  were  heavy,  long  marchcb 
on  foot  were  frequent,  and  hand  to  band 
fighting  was  ooBunon.  Women  were  con- 
sidered In  most  respects  to  be  weaker  than 
men.  Women  were  al»o  handicapped  by 
pregnancy.  Lack  of  effective  contraceptive 
methods  meant  that  they  were  frequently,  li 
not  constantly  pregnant,  and  disease  and 
death  were  not  uncommon  acoompanlments 
to  childbirth.  Men  were  therefore  a  more 
reliable  and  mobUe  group.  Sociological  lac- 
tors  reinforced  this  "division  of  labor  " 
Women  were  oonaidered  too  delicate  to  be 
expoaed  to  battle  and  it*  attendant  pain  and 
discomfort.  They  were  trained  to  be  passive. 
dependent  and  without  Initiative.  For  men. 
on  the  other  hand,  armed  struggle  »-a£  seen 
as  a  catalyst  of  maturity,  a  symbol  of  ag- 
gressive masculinity,  a  test  which  would 
"separate  the  men  from  the  boys."  ***  Women 
who  wished  to  fight  had  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  men. 

In  this  country  women  have  served  in  Oie 
Armed  Forces  with  full  military  status  only 
since  World  War  II.  when  the  need  for  per- 
sonnel and  the  existence  of  many  cl\-lUan- 
type  Jobs  In  the  military  made  the  utiliza- 
tion of  women  appear  feasible  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  A  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps 
with  civilian  status  was  created  In  1942.  It 
{-roved  administratively  unworkable,  and  In 
1&43  the  Army  took  women  under  Its  direct 
command.*'  After  World  War  n  Congress 
decided  to  keep  the  women's  arm  of  the 
services  at  reduced  size.  The  Women's  Army 
Corps  Is  now  permitted  to  total  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  full  strength  of  the  serv- 
ices.-' 

While  many  people  look  upon  such  restric- 
tions on  women's  military  service  as  relieving 
them  of  an  unadulterated  burden  or  evil, 
others  feel  that  It  would  be  advantageous 
for  women  to  receive  the  training  and  l>ene- 
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Rta  that  accompany  military  service  In  tbls 
country.  No  oo»  can  doubt  that  military 
Hervloe  has  tremendous  disadvantages,  chief 
among  them  the  danger  of  low  of  Uf«  uul 
the  requirement  of  learning  to  kill  others. 
Yet  there  are  also  beneats  afforded  the  In- 
dividuals who  serve.  The  Armed  Forces  fur- 
nish In-servlce  vocational  and  specialist 
training,  medical  care,  and  benefits  for  de- 
pendents. Veterans  receive  educational 
iicholarshlpe  and  loans,  preference  in  govern- 
ment employment,  pensions.  Insurance,  and 
niedioal  treatment.-'' 

More  subtle  factors  Involve  the  effect  of 
military  service  on  one's  self-image  and  on 
the  way  he  or  she  is  viewed  by  others.  For 
large  segments  of  the  population,  service  Is 
taken  to  prove  that  an  Individual  has  sacri- 
hced  for  his  or  her  country.  He  or  she  de- 
serves to  be  taken  seriously  In  return.  As 
Professor  Norman  Ooraen  has  said: 

"fWjhen  women  are  excluded  Irum  the 
draft — the  most  serious  and  onerous  duty 
of  citizenship — their  status  is  generally  re- 
duced. The  social  stereotype  Is  that  women 
should  be  less  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  than  men.  Our  political  choices  and 
our  political  debate  often  reflect  a  belief  that 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  country  have 
a  special  quallflcatlon  or  right  to  wield  po- 
litical power  and  make  political  decisions. 
Women  are  in  no  position  to  meet  this  quali- 
fication,--^ 

Having  served  or  being  liable  to  serve  also 
tends  to  make  an  individual  sensitive  to  and 
concerned  about  the  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy. Those  who  must  carry  out  the  decisions 
made  In  the  upper  echelons  of  the  govern- 
ment win  be  interested  In  pMrtlctpatlng  in 
the  political  process  and  trying  to  prevent 
the  formulation  of  policies  which  Involve  un- 
justified killing  and  destruction,  and  unnec- 
essary risk  of  injury  and  death.'" 

Under  the  present  system  few  women  enter 
the  military  and  receive  these  benefits  and 
lessons.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  social  stigma 
and  ridicule  evoked  by  the  idea  of  a  woman 
in  the  military  persist.  Until  women  are  re- 
quired to  serve  in  substantial  numbers,  ster- 
eotj-pes  about  their  Inability  to  do  so  will  be 
perf)etuated. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  have  a 
substantial  and  pervasive  Impact  upon  mili- 
tary practices  and  institutions.  As  now 
formulated,  the  Amendment  permits  no  ex- 
ceptions for  the  military .=*  Neither  the  right 
to  privacy  nor  any  unique  physical  charac- 
terLstlc  Justifies  different  treatment  of  the 
sexes  with  respect  to  voluntary  or  Involun- 
tary service,  and  pregnancy  Justifies  only 
slightly  different  conditions  of  service  for 
women.  Such  obvious  differential  treatment 
for  women  as  exemption  from  the  draft,  ex- 
clusion from  the  seri-lce  academies,  and  more 
restrictive  standards  for  enlistment  '•"  will 
have  to  be  brought  Into  conformity  with  the 
Amendment's  basic  prohibition  of  sex  dis- 
crimination. 

These  changes  will  require  a  radical  re- 
structuring of  the  military's  view  of  women, 
which  until  now  has  been  a  narrow  and 
stereotypical  one.  Until  recently,  only  un- 
married women  were  generally  allowed  to 
serve,  and  when  married  women  were  per- 
mitted, their  dependents  received  none  of 
the  benefits  that  men's  families  receive.  A 
woman  was  presumed  to  be  the  second  worker 
In  her  family  rather  than  the  one  responsible 
for  Its  support,  and  benefits  were  therefore 
a^umed  to  be  unnecessary.  Any  woman  who 
l^ecame  pregnant  or  adopted  a  child  was  dis- 
charged. Women,  being  excluded  from  many 
benefits,  were  thus  a  particularly  economical 
source  of  labor.  These  rules  also  effectively 
prevented  women  from  rising  In  the  ranks 
and  becoming  officers,  for  they  would  have  to 
ije  willing  to  forgo  marriage  and  children  in 
order  to  do  ao.  They  were  therefore  denied 
the   exercise   of    leadership   .skills    and    were 
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viewed  as  inferior,  deserving  the  subordinate 
tasks  to  which  the  military's  discriminatory 
rules  consigned  them.  'Women  were  also  B«en 
as  less  flexible  and  less  valuable  workers  than 
men  Incapable  of  serving  in  many  positions. 
They  were  assigned  to  "women's  work"  as 
clerks  and  secretaries  nurses  or  techniclaiM. 
Many  Interested  In  training  in  fields  such  as 
photography  were  denied  access  to  the  pro- 
grams.- ■ 

Tills  view  of  women  has  begun  to  change. 
But  it  is  happening  slowly  In  some  services 
and  not  at  all  in  others.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  greatly  hasten  this  process 
and  will  require  the  military  to  see  women 
as  It  sees  men -as  a  diverse  group  of  In- 
dividuals married  and  unmarried  with  and 
without  children  possessing  or  desiring  to 
acquire  many  different  skills  and  performing 
many  varied  kinds  of  Jot».  The  Impact  of  the 
Amendment  will  now  be  examined  In  detail 
with  regard  to  four  important  areas:  the  draft 
grounds  for  dl.scharge  assignment  and  train- 
ing and  in-servlce  conditions. 

1.  The  Draft 

The  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
governs  the  conscription  of  citizens  into  the 
Armed  Forces.--"  The  Act  explicitly  applies 
only  to  men  In  requiring  registration  and  In- 
duction for  training  and  service  in  the  Army 
Navy  Marines  Coast  Guard  and  Air  Force. -•' 
Men  have  several  times  challenged  the  Act 
claiming  that  it  violates  constitutional  rights 
of  due  process  and  equal  protection  by  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  courts 
have  consistently  rejected  this  contention.'-*" 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  the 
draft  law  wUl  not  be  invalidated.  Recognizing 
the  concern  of  Congress  with  maintaining 
the  Armed  Forces,  courts  would  construe  the 
Amendment  to  excise  the  word  "male"  from 
the  two  main  sections  of  the  Act,  dealing 
with  registration  and  Induction,  thereby  sub- 
jecting all  citizens  to  these  duties.  A  woman 
will  register  for  the  draft  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  as  a  man  now  does.  She  will  then  be 
classified  as  to  availability  for  induction  and 
training.  If  she  meets  the  physical  and  men- 
tal standards,  and  Is  not  eligible  for  any  ex- 
emptions or  deferments,  she  will  Join  men 
In  susceptibility  to  induction.  The  statute 
declares  that  no  one  may  be  Inducted  until 
shelter,  water,  heating  and  lighting,  and 
medical  care  are  available.*'  The  military 
will  clearly  have  sufficient  time  during  the 
period  after  ratification  to  make  the  minor 
adaptations,  such  as  the  expansion  of  gyne- 
cological services,  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  statute.  This  Is  partlcvilarly  true  since 
the  eligibility  of  women  will  not  necessarily 
entail  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
Inducted. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  power 
to  set  the  standards  of  physical  and  mental 
fitness  which  all  Inductees  must  meet.  »^  A 
general  Intelligence  test  Is  used  to  determine 
mental  qviallflcationa,  and  a  physical  exami- 
nation is  given  to  check  the  general  state  of 
health  of  the  individual.  •"  Under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  all  the  standards  applied 
through  these  tests  will  have  to  be  neutral 
as  between  the  sexes.  Moreover,  even  after 
the  physical  standards  have  been  made  uni- 
form for  both  sexes,  they  will  have  to  be 
scrutinized  carefully  to  assure  that  they  are 
related  to  the  appropriate  Jobs  and  functions 
and  do  not  operate  so  as  to  disqualify  more 
women  than  men.  Such  a  result  would  raise 
the  possibility  that  the  test,  though  neutral 
on  Its  face,  was  In  fact  t)elng  uited  to  discri- 
minate against  women.'"  Achieving  this 
goal  of  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  stand- 
ards will  require  some  changes. 

First,  height  standards  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  the  dual  system  which  now  exl.sis 
At  present,  men  from  5'0"  to  6'8"  tall  are 
permitted  to  serve  as  enlLsted  personnel  In 
the  Army  and  Air  Force;  the  range  In  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Is  from  S'O"  to  6'6  ". 
For  male  officers,    the   range   of  permissible 


height  is  from  5'0"  to  6'8"  In  all  services 
except  the  Army,  where  the  minimum  Is 
5'6  ".  Women  in  all  services  and  in  all  ranks 
may  be  from  4'10"  to  6'0"  tall.*"  Upon  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  same  mini- 
mum and  maximum  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  both  sexes.  Persons,  male  and  female,  up 
to  6'8'  (or  6'6  ")  wotild  be  accepted.  If  these 
remain  the  maximum  limits.  For  enlisted 
personnel,  the  services  could  retain  their 
current  niinlmiim  for  men  of  S'O  "  as  the 
uniform  standard,  or  adopt  the  lower  410" 
minimum  for  both  sexes.  But  If  the  Army 
retains  its  5'6  "  minimum  for  officers.  It 
would  effectively  exclude  many  women,  and 
the  minimum  would  therefore  have  to  be 
shown  to  be  closely  Job-related  In  order  to 
stand  ■"•• 

The  height-weight  correlations  for  the 
sexes  win  also  have  to  be  modified  *■  At  most 
heights  there  is  a  large  area  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  normal  weight  of  men  and 
women.  For  persons  above  or  below  this 
range,  an  evaluation  based  on  the  health 
of  the  Individual  will  be  made.  Since  every 
inductee  receives  a  comprehensive  physical 
exainlnation,  this  will  eutall  little  extra 
burden. 

The  .same  principles  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  the  intelligence  test.  At  present  men  and 
women  take  dlfferei.t  tests  for  enlistment;  -■" 
under  the  Amendment,  both  will  take  the 
same  test.  Similarly,  the  required  minimum 
score  will  be  the  same  ^'or  both  sexes.  If  the 
test  currently  used  for  men  Is  administered 
to  women,  and  It  Is  shown  that  women  on 
the  whole  score  lower  on  it.  It  will  have  to 
be  demonstrated  that  the  questions  do  test 
general  intelligence  and  are  not  taken  solely 
from  areas  of  factual  knowledge  with  which 
most  men  and  few  women  In  this  society  are 
trained  to  be  familiar. 

Most  of  the  deferments  and  exemptions 
from  military  service  could  easily  be  adapted 
to  a  sex-neutral  system.  Women  ministers, 
con.-jclentious  objectors,  and  state  legislators 
will  be  treated  as  the  men  in  those  categories 
iiow  are.  Women  doctors  and  dentists  will  be 
subject  to  call  under  the  conditions  govern- 
ing medical  and  dental  specialists.  However, 
some  provisions  will  have  to  be  extended  or 
stricken.  The  dependency  deferment  now  pro- 
vides that  "persons  In  a  status  with  respect 
to  persons  (other  than  wives  alone,  except  In 
cases  of  extreme  hardship)  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  which  renders  their  defer- 
ment advisable"  may  be  deferred.™  It  also 
states  that  the  President  may  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  persons  who  have  children,  or 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  maintain 
a  bona  flde  family  relationship  In  their 
homes.  This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  married  person  with  a  child  will  gen- 
erally be  deferred  .=^ 

There  are  several  permissible  alternatives 
to  these  deferment  provisions  under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  Deferment  might 
be  extended  to  women,  so  that  neither  parent 
In  a  family  with  children  virould  be  drafted. 
Alternatively,  the  section  could  provide  that 
one.  but  not  both,  of  the  parents  would  be 
deferred.  For  example,  whichever  parent  was 
called  first  might  be  eligible  for  service;  the 
remaining  parent,  male  or  female,  would  be 
deferred.  A  third  possibility  would  be  to  grant 
a  deferment  to  the  Individual  In  the  couple 
who  is  responsible  for  child  care.  The  couple 
could  decide  which  one  was  going  to  perform 
this  function,  and  the  other  member  would 
be  liable  for  service  In  a  one-parent  hou.se- 
hold  Congress  would  probably  defer  the 
parent 

Each  of  these  alternatives  carries  very  dif- 
ferent and  significant  policy  implications  for 
family  structure  and  population  growth 
Given  current  draft  calls,  and  the  belief  that 
having  both  parents  present  Is  beneficial  for 
the  children.  It  Is  likely  that  both  parents  will 
be  deferred  However.  Congress  can  choo.se 
any  of  the  above  policies,  for  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  men  and  women. 
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The  Selective  Servloe  Act  exempts  from  the 
draft  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  wtolch 
has  loBt  a  member,  male  or  female,  in  tJ»e 
service  of  the  ©otuitry.*"  nn<ler  tlie  aqual 
Rigrhts  Amendment  this  exemption  for  men 
only  cannot  stand,  for  it  will  mean  drafting 
women  when  men  In  identical  circumstances 
are  excused  The  reasons  for  the  exemption 
are  twofold.  One  is  the  feeling  that  once  a 
liimlly  has  loat  a  member,  or  several  mem- 
bers. It  cannot  be  asked  to  bear  a  final  loss 
The  other  concern  Is  that  the  lamlly  name 
and  line  be  preserved.  The  second  reason 
for  the  exemption  will  no  longer  be  permis- 
sible, because  it  results  in  discrimination 
against  women.  But  the  first  reason  doee 
Justify  extending  the  exemption  to  women, 
for  the  purpose  Is  to  spare  a  family  Its  last 
child  subject  to  induction.  Thus  t/he  sole 
surviving  child  will  be  exempt. 

The  computation  of  the  draft  quota  for  a 
given  area  is  based  on  tbe  actual  number 
of  men  In  Ibe  area  liable  for  u^alntng  but  not 
deferred  after  clasaincatlOD."'^  When  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  becomes  operative 
the  number  of  women  available  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  poo!  of  available  registrants. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  for  the 
administration  of  the  draft  system  by  local 
and  appeal  draft  boards.- •  The  Act  explicitly 
states  that  no  cltlsen  shall  be  denied  naem- 
benhlp  on  any  board  on  account  of  eex.»^« 
However,  women  are  now  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  total  draft  board  membership. 
Black  rcgUtrants  have  challenged  their  in- 
duction on  almllar  facU.  ctalmlng  that  they 
caniMTt  be  legally  Inducted  by  a  board  which 
Is  disproportionately  white  or  which  has  no 
black  members.  None  of  theee  cialn^  has  met 
with  success.^-'  Tt»e  chances  that  women  will 
be  excused  from  induction  because  of  the 
sexual  Imbalance  on  the  boards  Ls  therefore 
small.  AdopUon  of  the  Equal  Rtghts  Amend- 
ment, however,  will  undoubtedly  atlmulate 
the  appointment  of  greater  numbers  of  wom- 
en to  draft  'ooerds. 

It  Ifi  poasible  that  an  all  vaiunleer  array 
wlU  be  established  in  ttoe  United  States  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  that  event,  equali- 
zation of  the  draft  becomes  of  academic  in- 
terest only.  Iven  if  the  volunteer  system  were 
approved,  however,  the  draft  would  probably 
remain  In  effect  for  sooae  years.  More  impor- 
tant, under  either  system  of  recruitment  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  require  a 
change  in  the  status  of  women  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
serve. 

a    Orounds  for  Discharge 

In  addition  to  the  grounds  for  discharge 
applicable  to  both  sexes,  eeveral  grounds 
apply  only  to  woo»en.  One  ruch  rules  re- 
quires that  a  married  or  unmarried  woman 
who  beoofnes  pregnant  must  be  discharged. 
Atujther  require*  that  a  woman  with  de- 
pendent children  cannot  serve,™  Men,  mar- 
ried or  single,  who  father  children  or  have 
dependent  children  are  not  discharged  for 
such  reasons. 

Several  women  have  recently  brought  suits 
challenging  theee  and  similar  military  regu- 
lations on  equal  protection  grounds .»"  Under 
the  preeeure  of  litigation  the  Air  Force  has 
modified  some  of  Its  rules"'  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  this  litigation,  however,  theee 
poltcles  will  have  to  be  reexamined  and  re- 
formulated when  the  Amendment  Is  pasaed. 
If  the  rules  continue  to  require  discharge  of 
women  with  dependent  children,  then  men 
in  a  similar  sltautlon  will  also  have  to  be 
discharged.  Since  this  will  make  It  almost 
linpoRKlble  to  have  any  career  officers,  such  a 
rule  is  unlikely  to  be  adopted  The  nondis- 
criminatory alternative  Is  to  allow  both  men 
and  women  with  children  to  remain  in  the 
service  and  to  take  their  dependents  on 
assignments  In  non-ootnbat  aonee,  as  men 
are  now  permitted  to  do. 
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Rules  reqidrlng  discbarge  because  of  preg- 
nancy wlU  also  change.  The  Amiy  has  re- 
cently provided  that  married  wooaen  who 
plan  to  remain  In  the  aervloe  with  tbelr  cliil- 
dr«i  may  receive  a  three  and  a  half  month 
leave  to  bear  the  child.'-'  Such  a  leave  is 
related  to  a  unique  physical  characterlBtlc  of 
women,  and  II  shown  to  be  directly  related 
to  the  physical  condlUon  of  pregnancy,  can 
be  applied  to  women  only. 

Distinctions  between  single  and  married 
women  who  become  pregnant  wUl  be  per- 
missible only  if  the  same  distinction  U 
drawn  Ijetween  single  and  married  men  who 
father  children.  ThU  is  required  because 
once  the  Army  has  allowed  married  women 
to  continue  to  serve  when  they  have  chil- 
dren, it  is  clear  that  .>regnancy  and  child- 
bearing  alone  are  not  Incompauble  with 
military  service.  A  rule  excludmg  single 
women  who  become  pregant  would  thus  not 
be  based  on  physical  characteristics,  but 
rather  would  rest  on  disapproval  of  extra- 
marital pregnancy.  Such  standards  must  be 
applied  equally  to  both  sexes.  Thus,  If  un- 
married women  are  discharged  for  preg- 
nancy, men  shown  to  be  fathers  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  would  alao  be  dis- 
charged. Even  In  this  form  such  a  rule  would 
be  suspect  under  the  AmeiMlment,  because 
It  woiUd  probably  l>e  enforced  more  fre- 
quently against  wom«n.  A  court  will  there- 
fore be  likely  to  strike  down  the  rule  despite 
the  neutrality  in  its  terms,  because  of  lU 
differential  impact.  To  avoid  these  problems, 
the  Armed  Forces  can  treat  both  sexes  simi- 
larly by  permitting  single  people  to  father  or 
bear  children,  and  by  regulating  only  the 
unique  physical  characterhrtlc  of  pregnancy. 

All  people  who  have  children  will  be 
treated  equally  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms 
cf  child  care  The  military  may  want  to  pro- 
vide day  care;  if  It  does  not,  it  may  allow  a 
parent  to  be  discharged  to  take  care  of  his  or 
her  child  if  he  or  she  cannot  provide  for 
adequate  care  while  on  active  duty. 
3     Assignment    and    training 

All  men  who  are  drafted  receive  four  to 
SIX  months  of  basic  training.  All  draftees  are 
eligible  for  combat  duty.  The  men  are  as- 
signed to  one  of  five  broad  areas  oif  duty— 
admlnistratloo.  Intelligence,  training  and 
tactics,  supply,  or  oomiwit.  They  are  aMigued 
and  organiaed  along  two  different  but  over- 
lapping systems  of  claasiacation.  One  is  a 
numerical  system,  and  the  other  Is  a  func- 
tional one,  "Oorpe"  is  the  general  name  for 
tlie  functional  units,  such  as  the  Army  En- 
gineer Corps  or  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
though  the  term  "corps"  Is  also  used  to  de- 
signate a  numerical  grouping  of  two  to  five 
divisions.  Although  the  members  of  a  func- 
tional corps  are  physically  dispersed  In  job 
asalcnmenu,  the  corps  keeps  separate  rec- 
ords, and  pronKJUons  and  assignment  are 
routed  through  its  office.  Almost  all  of  the 
women  in  the  Army  are  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Cwps  or  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  Although  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  is  or- 
ganised along  Job  Hoes,  the  WAC  has  no 
unifying  principle  except  that  its  members 
are  women.  It  thus  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
uuwUllngneas  of  the  Army  to  abandon  dls- 
tlnotlons  baaed  on  sex.  Under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  the  WAC  would  be  abo- 
lished arvd  women  assigned  to  other  corps 
on   the  basis  of  their  skiUs. 

Women  are  only  partially  integrated  into 
the  training  and  assignment  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  men.  They  receive  some  basic 
training  but  it  does  not  equip  them  for  com- 
bat duty.  They  Btrve  mainly  in  administra- 
tive and  clerical  Jobs  or  as  medical  tech- 
niclan.s. 

Whether  women  ought  to  serve  in  combat 
units  has  provoked  lengthy  debate.  Before 
dlscuaelng  the  arguments  raised  against  It,  it 
Is  Important  to  place  the  problem  in  perspec- 
tive. SoDte  public  debate  has  implied  that 
hundreds   of    thousands   of   women    will    l>e 


affected  by  such  a  requirement.  This  is  not 
true.  Combat  soldiers  make  up  only  a  small 
percentage  of  military  personnel.  Even  In 
combat  aones  many  J<i>s  of  logistic  and  ad- 
ministrative 6iipi>ort  are  no  different  or  more 
difficult  than  the  work  dor^  In  non-combat 
Eone  Thirty  years  ago.  women  were  found 
capable  of  filling  over  three-quarters  of  all 
Army  Job  classlficatlonB.**'  and  there  is  no 
rea«!on  to  prevent  them  from  doing  these  Jobs 
in  oombat  aones.  The  issue  of  assigning 
women  to  actual  combat  duty,  therefore.  i.»- 
vi^.lves  a  relatively  small  segnoeut  of  total 
military  a&-slgnments. 

Opponents  of  the  Amendment  claim  that 
V.  jmen  are  physically  incapable  of  perform- 
in-  combat  duty  The  facts  do  nai  supp^jn 
tins  conclusion  The  effectiveness  of  the 
mc.dern  soldier  is  due  more  to  equipment  and 
training  than  to  Individual  strength.  Train- 
ing and  oombat  may  require  the  carrjring  of 
1  >ads  weighing  40  to  50  pounds,  but  xnany. 
if  not  moat,  women  in  this  country  are  fully 
.Tjle  to  do  thst.*^  And  vromen  are  physlotiUy 
a:,  able  as  men  to  perforin  many  Jobs  da.-- 
8inml  as  combat  duty,  such  as  piloUng  au 
airplane  or  engaging  in  navai  operations  In 
order  to  screen  out  those  ot  tootix  sexes  in- 
capable of  combat  ser-vloe.  it  wiU  be  permit- - 
sible  to  adminiater  a  test  to  measure  abiluv 
to  do  the  requisite  physical  tasks.  Tlioee 
V.  bo  pass,  or  who  will  foreseeably  t)e  able  to 
do  so  after  training,  will  receive  comoai 
training  The  test  wiU  have  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  actual  requirement*  of  com- 
bat duty  There  will  be  many  wcnien  abio  to 
puss  such  a  test. 

Another  frequent  objection  to  women  m 
combat  service  is  based  on  speculation  about 
the  problems  that  will  arlae  In  terms  of 
discipline  said  sexual  activity.  Mo  evidence 
has  been  found  that  partlclpatMm  by  women 
will  cause  difficult  problems.  Women  In  other 
countries.  Including  Israel  and  North  Viet- 
nam, have  served  effectively  ui  their  armed 
forces.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  m 
a  dangerous  situation  women  will  not  be  as 
serious  and  well  disciplined  as  men. 

Finally,  as  to  the  concern  over  women  en- 
gaging In  the  actual  process  of  killing,  no 
one  would  suggest  that  combat  service  ts 
pleasant  or  that  the  women  who  serve  can 
avoid  the  jxjsslblUty  of  physical  harm  and 
assault.  But  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
all  combat  Is  dangerous,  degrading  and  de- 
humanl2:lng  That  is  true  for  all  partlctp»ntr 
As  between  brutalizing  our  young  men  and 
brutalizing  our  young  women  there  is  little 
ti^'  choose 

4    In-servlce  Conditions 

Women  in  the  Armed  Poroes  receive  lUe 
sesame  pay  and  are  ranked  tlie  same  as  men 
Most  service  and  veterans'  benefits  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  On  the  other  band  the 
rules  on  dependents  allowances,  in-aervice 
housing  and  medical  benefits  discriminate 
against  women,  Male  oOcers  are  provided 
quarters  on  base,  or  a  basic  quarters  allow- 
ance for  their  dependents  11  they  live  off 
base;  male  officers  alao  receive  a  de^ndents 
allowance  baaed  on  their  grade  and  the  num- 
ber of  dependents.  reganUeas  of  any  money 
the  officer's  wile  may  earn.  The  husband  ol 
a  female  officer,  however,  is  not  recognised  as 
a  dependent  unless  he  is  physically  or  men- 
tally Incapable  of  supporting  himself  and  u 
dependent  on  his  wife  for  more  than  half  of 
his  support  ■"  These  discrimluatlons  are  now 
under  attack  In  a  suit  agalust  the  Air 
Force."''  Should  they  not  be  stricken  down, 
the  Equal  Rlgbu  Amendment  will  require 
that  result.  Women  will  receive  housing,  al- 
lowances, and  medical  benefits  on  the  same 
basis  as  men. 

L.ivlng  conditions  In  the  servloe  will  be 
changed  by  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  extent  that  they  separate 
men  and  women  for  functions  in  which  pri- 
vacy is  not  a  factor.  Offloers'  cluba,  enlisted 
mens'  clubs,  and  other  social  organiaatlous 
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and  activities  on  military  bases  will  be  opea 
to  women  as  well  as  men.  Athletic  facilities 
win  also  have  to  be  made  available  to  women 
personnel.  Eating  faculties  will  likewise  be 
integrated  by  sex.  Sleeping  quarters  could 
remain  separate  under  the  privacy  exception 
to  the  Amendment. 

5.  Summary 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  changes  In  our  mUltary 
institutions.  The  number  of  women  serving, 
and  the  poeltlona  they  occupy,  will  be  far 
greater  than  at  present.  Women  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft,  and  the  requirements  for 
enlistment  will  be  the  same  for  both  sex- 
es In-service  and  veterans'  benefits  will  be 
identical.  Women  will  serve  in  all  kinds  of 
units,  and  they  will  be  eligible  for  combat 
duty.  The  double  standard  for  treatment  of 
sexual  activity  of  men  and  women  will  be 
prohibited. 

Change*  In  the  law,  where  necessary  to 
bring  the  military  Into  compliance  with  the 
Amendment,  will  not  be  difficult  to  effect. 
The  statutes  governing  the  military  will  be 
amended  by  Congress,  and  the  services  can 
revise  their  own  regulations.  If  these  changes 
are  made  promptly,  no  disruption  In  the 
functioning  of  the  military  need  result. 

The  drafting  of  women  Into  the  military 
will  expoes  them  to  tasks  and  experiences 
from  which  many  of  them  have  until  now 
been  sheltered.  The  requirement  of  serving 
will  be  as  unattractive  and  painful  for  them 
as  It  now  is  for  many  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  participation  will  cure  one  of 
the  great  Inequities  of  the  current  system. 
As  long  as  anyone  has  to  perform  military 
functions,  all  members  of  the  community 
should  be  susceptible  to  call.  When  women 
take  part  In  the  military  system,  they  more 
truly  become  full  participants  In  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  citizenship. 

VI.  CONCLDSION 

The  transformation  of  oiu:  legal  system  to 
one  which  establishes  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en under  the  law  is  long  overdue.  Our  pres- 
ent dual  system  of  legal  rights  has  resulted, 
and  can  only  result,  in  relegating  half  of  the 
{>opulatlon  to  second  class  status  In  our  so- 
ciety. What  was  begun  In  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment,  extending  to  women  the  right 
of  franchise,  should  now  be  completed  by 
gviaranteeing  equal  treatment  to  women  In 
all  areas  of  legal  rights  and  respon.slblIltle8. 

We  believe  that  the  necessary  changes  in 
oiur  legal  structure  can  be  accomplished  ef- 
fectively only  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  process  of  piecemeal  change  Is 
long  and  uncertain:  the  prospect  of  Judicial 
change  through  interpretation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  is  remote  and  the  results 
are  likely  to  be  Inadequate.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  provides  a  sound  constitutional 
basis  for  carrying  out  the  alterations  which 
must  be  put  into  effect.  It  embodies  a  con- 
sistent theory  that  gruarantees  equal  legal 
rights  for  both  sexes  while  taking  into  ac- 
count unique  physical  differences  between 
the  sexes.  In  the  tradition  of  other  great 
constitutional  mandates,  such  as  equal  pro- 
tection for  all  races,  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression,  and  the  guarantee  of  due  proc- 
e'is.  It  supplies  the  fundamental  legal  frame- 
work upon  which  to  build  a  coherent  body 
of  law  and  practice  destgrned  to  achieve  the 
specific  goal  of  equal  rights. 

The  call  for  this  con.stltutlonal  revision 
is  taking  place  In  the  midst  of  other  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  movement  for 
women's  liberation  In  this  country  The 
movement  as  a  whole  Is  In  a  .stage  of  ferment 
and  (frowth.  seeking  a  new  political  analysis 
i)»sed  upon  greater  understanding  of 
vvnmen's  subordination  and  of  the  need  for 
new  directions.  The  resulting  political  dls- 
ru.sslon  has  brought  forth  many  poRslbllltles. 
including  changes  In  work  patterns,  new 
f;imlly  structures,   alternative   forms   of  po- 


litical organization,  and  redistribution  of 
occupaticHis  between  sexes.  A  number  of 
feminists  have  argued  for  increased  separa- 
tion of  women  from  men  In  some  spheres 
of  activity  or  stages  of  life.  Dialogue  and 
experimentation  with  many  forms  of  social, 
political  and  economic  organization  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  as  long  as  the  women's 
movement  continues  to  grow. 

Underlying  thLs  wide-ranging  debate,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  broad  consensus  in  the 
women's  movement  that,  within  the  sphere 
of  governmental  power,  change  must  Involve 
equal  treatment  of  women  with  men.  More- 
over, the  Increasing  nationwide  pressure  for 
passage  of  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
among  women  both  In  and  out  of  the  active 
women's  movement,  makes  It  clear  that 
most  women  do  not  believe  their  Interests 
are  served  by  sexvial  differentiation  before 
the  law.  Legal  distinctions  based  upon  sex 
have  become  politically  and  morally  un- 
acceptable. 

In  this  context  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment provides  a  necessary  and  a  particularly 
valuable  political  change  It  will  establish 
complete  legal  equality  without  compelling 
conformity  to  any  one  pattern  within  pri- 
vate relationships.  Persons  will  remain  free 
to  structure  their  private  activity  and  as- 
sociation without  governmental  interfer- 
ence. Yet  within  the  sphere  of  state  activity, 
the  Amendment  will  establish  fully,  em- 
phatically, and  xuiamblgtjously  the  proposi- 
tion that  before  the  law  women  and  men 
are  to  be  treated  without  difference. 

roOTNOTE.B 

t  Barbara  A.  Brown,  Oail  Falk,  and  Aiui  E. 
Freedman  are  members  of  the  Class  of  1971  of 
the  'Vale  Law  School,  and  are  active  in  the 
women's  movement.  Thomas  I.  Emerson  is  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  The 
authors  express  appreciation  for  the  thought- 
ful assistance  of  Rand  E.  Rosenblatt  of  the 
board  of  editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal. 

'  H.R.J.  Res.  208.  92d  Cong  .  1st  Sess.  (1971 » ; 
S.J.  Res.  8.  92d  Cong  .  Isl  Sess.  ( 1971 1 . 

-  For  accounts  of  the  legal  status  of  women 
in  English  and  American  history,  see  E.  Flex- 
NER.  Centukt  or  Strcggle  (1959):  L.  Kan- 
ownrz,  Women  and  the  Law  (1969)  (herein- 
after cited  as  KANowrrzl;  A.  Kkaditor.  Up 
From  The  Pedestal  (1968):  Crozier.  Consti- 
tutionality of  Discrimination  Based  on  Sex, 
15  Boston  U.L.  Rev.  723  (1935):  Note.  Sex, 
Discrimination  and  the  Constitution.  2  Stan. 
L.  Rrv.  691  (1960).  On  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  American  legal  system  to- 
day see,  in  addition  to  the  above  materials. 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  or 
Women.  American  Women  (1963)  and  Report 
or  THE  Committee  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  (1963):  CrrizENs'  Advisory  Council 
ON  THE  Status  of  Women.  Report  or  the 
Task  Force  on  Family  Law  and  Policy 
(1968) .  Report  or  the  Task  Force  on  Health 
AND  WELrARE  (1968).  REPORT  or  the  Task 
Force  on  Labor  Standards  (1968).  and  Re- 
port or  THE  Task  Force  on  Social  Insurance 
AND  Taxes  (1968):  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women'  Riohts  and  Responsibili- 
ties. Report:  A  Matter  or  Simple  Justice 
(1970);  Women's  Bureau.  US  Dept.  of  La- 
bor. Handbook  on  Women  Workers  (1969) 
[hereinafter  cited  as  1969  Handbook |:  Cava- 
nagh.  "A  Little  Dearer  than  His  Home":  Legal 
Stereotypes  and  the  Feminine  Personality. 
6  Harv.  Crv.  RuiHTS-Civ  Lib  L.  Rev.  260 
( 1971  ) ;  Seldenberg,  The  Submissive  Majority: 
Modern  Trends  in  the  Laic  Concerning 
Women  s  Rights,  55  Corn  L  Rev.  262  (1970). 
Recent  developments  are  reported  in  The 
SPOKE.SWOMAN  and  Wmmfn's  Rights  Law 
Rfportfr 

'An  early  sug^e.stlve  aniilysls  of  legal  dis- 
crimination (igiilnst  women  can  be  found  in 
Murray  ft  Eastwood.  Jane  Crow  and  the  Laic: 
Sex  Dtscrimtnntion  and  Title  VII.  34  Geo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev  232  (1965)  In  March.  1970. 
the  Ci'lzens'  Advi:,<irv  C'->uricll  on  the  Stntus 


of  Women,  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Mary  Eastwood,  articulated  the  outline  of 
a  coherent  theory  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment:  see  CrriZENs'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil ON  THE  Status  or  Women,  The  Pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  (1970).  Since 
then,  an  increasing  amount  of  national  at- 
tention and  scholarly  writing  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  Amendment.  See  Equal  Rights 
for  Women:  A  Symposium  on  the  Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment.  6  Harv.  Civ. 
Richts-Civ.  Lib.  L  Rev.  215  (1971):  Note. 
Sex  Di.'<crimiuation  and  Equal  Protection 
Do  We  Need  A  Cr>n.'<titu1ional  Amendmrnt. 
84  Harv   L   Rev    1499  (  1971  ) . 

'The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides 
that  no  slate  shall  "deny  to  any  person  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.s"  .\nd  the  Fifth  Amendment  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  has  been  constriied  to  embody  an 
equivalent  protection  against  action  by  the 
federal  g<jvernment:  see,  e.g..  Boiling  v. 
Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954).  Both  provisions 
win  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  "Equul 
Protection  Clause." 

'The  1963  position  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  Is  stated 
In  American  Women,  supra  note  2.  at  44^5. 
Two  lending  advocates  of  women's  rights  who 
switched  from  Judicial  Interpretation  to  the 
amendment  as  the  preferred  rovite  of  change 
are  Dr.  Pauli  Murray,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  CivU  and  Political  Rights  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  Professor  Leo  Kanowltz.  author 
of  Womfn  and  the  Law  (1906).  See  their 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  the  EquaJ  Rights  Amend- 
ment in  September.  1970.  Hearings  on  S.J. 
Res.  61  and  SJ.  Res.  231  Before  the  Senate 
Comm  on  the  Judiciary.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess., 
at  161.  427  (1970).  Other  discussion  compar- 
ing the  treatment  of  sex  discrimination 
through  Judicial  interpretation  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  can  be  found  in 
Note,  .iiipra  note  3.  84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1499.  and 
Equal  Right!  for  Women,  supra  note  3.  6 
Harv.  Civ.  Riohts-Civ.  Lib.  L.  Rev.  215. 

'  See  Minor  v  Happersett.  88  U.S.  (21  Wall.) 
13!  (1874)  (voting):  Bradwell  v.  Illinois.  83 
US  (16  Wall  )  130  (1872)  and  In  re  Lock- 
wood  154  US  116(1894)  (admission  to  the 
bar) 

'  Brhdwell  v.  IllinoUs.  83  US  (16  Wall  i  at 
141 

"208  US   412  (1908). 
19!.  U  S.  45  (1905). 

'•■208  U.S.  at  422.  It  should  be  noted  tliat 
the  employer  In  the  case  did  argue  for  the 
Invalidity  of  the  statute  because  "it  does  not 
apply  equally  to  all  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated! and  Is  class  legislation."  308  U.S.  at  418. 
But  this  argument  was  addressed  to  the  point 
that  the  law  applied  only  to  certain  kinds 
of  establishments  and  did  not  cover  other 
kinds  where  women  were  employed.  It  did  not 
raise  any  issue  of  women's  rights  under  the 
Kqua,  Protection  Clause.  Nor  did  the  Court 
(■■insider  this  to  be  the  issue. 

'Cases  following  Muller  which  sustained 
employment  legislation  applicable  only  to 
women  against  due  process  challenges  Include 
Radlce  v.  New  York.  264  U.S.  292  (1924).  and 
West  Coast  Hotel  v.  Parrlsh,  300  U.S.  379 
( 1927):  contra,  Adklns  v.  Children's  Hospital. 
261  US.  525  (1923)  (overruled  In  West  Coast 
Hotel  V  Parrlsh  supra).  For  ca^es  relyinu 
on  Muller  to  sustain  state  excl vision  of  women 
from  overtime  work.  Juries,  saloons,  occupa- 
tions, and  public  universities  against  equal 
protection  challenges,  see,  e.g..  Ward  v  Lut- 
ti-ell.  ■2St2  F.  Supp.  162  (ED.  La  1968) 
(Women's  equal  protection  challenge  to  slate 
maximum  hours  laws  denied) .  and  cases  cited 
111  Note,  supra  note  3,  84  Harv.  L.  Rkv.  at 
1504  1146  But  see  Mengelkoch  v  Industrial 
Welfare  Comm'n,  437  F.3d  563  (9th  Clr.  1971  ) . 
rcier\tng  in  pertinent  part  284  F  Supp  S15() 
956  (CD  Cal  1968)  (holding  that  an  equal 
protection  challenge  to  California's  maximum 
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hours  law  for  women  posed  a  "substantial 
constitutional  question"  requiring  the  con- 
vening of  a  three-Judge  district  court  under 
28  use.  {  2281). 

•'336  US.  464  (1948). 

";d.at46&-66. 

«•  Id.  at  466-67.  Justices  Rutledge.  Douglas, 
and  Murphy  dissented,  but  solely  on  the 
narrow  issue  that  the  statute  discriminated 
against  female  bar  owners:  they  did  not 
mention  the  broader  equal  protection  ques- 
tion. Compare  the  treatment  of  the  rights  of 
women  bartenders  in  Wilson  v.  Hacker,  200 
Misc.  124,  101  N.Y.8.2d  461    (Sup.  Ct.  1960). 

'^  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  "reason- 
able classification"  test  under  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  see  Developments  in  the 
Law — Equal  Protection,  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1065, 
1077-87  (1969)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Develop- 
ments— Equal  Protection];  another  discus- 
sion of  Goesaert  can  be  found  In  Note,  supra 
note  3,  84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1503-04. 

'•  See,  e.g..  Korematsu  v.  United  States.  323 
U.S.  214  (1944)  (strict  review  of  burdens  im- 
posed on  basis  of  race  and  national  origins) ; 
Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williamson.  316 
US.  535  (1942)  (strict  review  of  state  law 
Infringing  man's  right  of  procreation); 
Kotch  v.  Board  of  River  Port  Pilot  CommTs., 
330  U.S.  552,  664  (1947)  (Rutledge,  J,  dissent- 
ing) (strict  review  of  exclusion  of  persons 
from  occupation  on  basis  of  lineage) . 

"See  the  California  Supreme  Court's  dis- 
cussion of  Goesaert  v.  Clearly  and  Muller  v. 
Oregon  in  Sail'er  Inn.  Inc.  v.  Klrby.  —  Cal. 
3d  — ,  485  P.2d  529.  539  n.l5,  95  Cal.  Rptr.  329, 
339  n.l6  (1971).  Cf.  McCnmmon  v.  Daley,  2 
FEP  Cases  971.  972  (N.D.  m.  1970);  Paterson 
Tavern  &  Orlll  Owners  Assn  v.  Borough  of 
Hawthorne.  67  N.J.  180,  183-86.  270  A.2d  628, 
630-31  (1970).  For  dlsctxssion  of  these  and 
Other  cases  concerning  occupational  exclu- 
sions of  women,  see  note  111  infra. 

1-368  U.S.  57  (1961). 

"  Id.  at  61-62.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  concurred  in  an 
ambiguous  opinion  which  indicated  that  they 
were  not  passing  on  the  constitutional  issue. 
In  two  earlier  cases  the  Court  had  indicated 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  Juries  was 
constitutionally  permissible:  see  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia.  100  U.S.  303,  310  (1880)  (dic- 
tum) ,  and  Pay  v.  New  York,  332  U.S.  261,  290 
(1947):  but  cf.  Ballard  v.  United  States.  329 
U.S.  187.  193-94  (1946) .  The  Court  has  agreed 
to  hear  the  Issue  of  exclusion  of  women  from 
state  Juries  again  in  Alexander  v.  Louisiana, 
cert,  granted,  401  U.S.  396  (1971)    (No.  6944), 

--'On  the  "fundamental  Interest"  test  see 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.S.  618  (1969); 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  395 
US.  621,  626-30  (1969).  For  discussion  see 
Developments— Equal  Protection,  supra  note 
16  at  1120-23,  1127-31;  Note,  supra  note  3, 
84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1506-07. 

-'  McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  379  U.S.  184.  196 
(1965).  See  also  Loving  v.  Virginia.  388  U.S. 
1.  11  (1967).  While  the  suspect  classification 
doctrine  has  been  used  most  frequently  In 
reviewing  racial  classifications.  It  has  also 
been  applied  to  legislative  distinctions  based 
on  national  ancestry  and  alienage.  See,  eg., 
Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  US.  214 
(1944);  cf.  Hernandez  v.  Texas.  347  U.S.  475 
(1954).  For  discussion  see  Developments — 
Equal  Protection,  supra  note  15.  at  1087- 
1120,  1124-27;  Note,  supra  note  3,  84  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  at  1507-16.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  recently  overturned  a  state  statute 
excluding  most  women  from  bartending  on 
the  grounds  that  classifications  based  upon 
sex  should  be  treated  as  suspect.  .  .  Sex. 
like  race  and  lineage.  Is  an  immutable  trult, 
a  status  Into  which  the  class  members  are 
locked  by  the  accident  of  birth.  What  dif- 
ferentiates sex  from  nonsuspect  statuses, 
such  as  Intelligence  or  physical  disability, 
and  aligns  It  with  the  recognized  suspect 
classifications  Is  that  the  characteristic  fre- 
quently bears  no  relation  to  the  ability  to 
perform  or  contribute  to  society.  Sail'er  Inn, 


Inc.  V.  Klrby.  —  Cal.  3d  — ,  486  P.2d  629,  639- 
40,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  329,  339-40  (1971).  The 
suspect  classification  doctrine  was  also  used 
in  striking  down  heavier  criminal  penalties 
for  women  than  for  men  In  United  States 
ex  rel.  Robinson  v.  York,  281  P.  Supp.  8,  14 
(D.  Conn.  1968),  discussed  in  note  246  infra. 

■^  See,  e.g.,  Wyman  v.  James,  400  U.S.  309 
(1971).  id.  at  338  (MarshaU,  J.,  dissenting): 
Dandrtdge  v.  Williams,  397  U.S.  471  (1970), 
id.  at  508  (Marshall.  J.,  dissenting);  Kramer 
V.  Union  Free  School  District,  395  U.S.  621 
(1969),  id.  at  634  (Stewart.  J.,  dissenting); 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (1969) ,  id. 
at  655  (Harlan.  J.,  dissenting) . 

«  As  Is  pointed  out  In  Note,  supra  note  3, 
84  Harv.  L.  Rev.  at  1509-13.  the  number  and 
kind  of  sex-based  classifications  which  would 
be  upheld  under  a  suspect  classification 
standard  depend  on  the  burden  of  Justifica- 
tion which  the  Court  requires  the  state  to 
bear.  If  the  Court  requires  the  state  to  dem- 
onstrate a  "perfect  match"  between  the  cate- 
gory "woman"  and  the  legislative  purpose 
(such  as  preventing  Job-related  Injuries), 
lew  (if  any)  sex-based  laws  would  survive 
constitutional  review.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  adopts  a  "balancing"  approach, 
and  weighs  the  extent  of  legislative  "mis- 
match" against  the  administrative  incon- 
venience of  abolishing  the  law,  the  results 
would  be  far  more  favorable  to  sex-based 
classifications.  See  id.  at  1511-12. 

-'  See  pp.  888-92  infra. 

'-■  401  U.S.  951  ( 1971 ) .  afjg  316  F.  Supp.  134 
(D.S.C.  1970). 

-'«  316  F.  Supp.  134,  138  (D.S.C.  1970) . 

-^401  U.S.  951  (1971). 

» The  Court  is  continuing,  however,  to 
examine  sex  classifications  In  certain  con- 
texts. It  recently  granted  review  In  cases 
which  raise  issues  of  sex  discrimination  In 
connection  with  child  custody.  In  re  Stanley, 
45  111.  2d  132,  256  N.E.  2d  814  (1970).  cert, 
granted  sub  nom.  Stanley  v.  Illinois.  400  U.S. 
1020  (1971)  (No.  6750);  administration  of 
estates.  Reed  v.  Reed,  93  Idaho  511,  465  P. 
2d  635  (1970),  prob.  ;urts.  noted,  401  U.S. 
9934  (1971)  (No.  430);  and  exclusion  of 
women  from  Jury  venire  lists.  State  v.  Alex- 
ander. 255  La.  941.  233  So.  2d  891  (1970), 
cert,  granted  sub  nom.  Alexander  v.  Louisi- 
ana. 401  U.S.  936  (1971).  The  Court  has  also 
agreed  to  review  two  cases  involving  the 
imposition  on  women  of  their  husbands' 
debts  in  community  property  states.  See 
Perez  v.  CampbeU,  421  P.  2d  619  (9th  Clr. 
1970),  cert,  granted,  400  U.S.  818  (1970)  (No. 
5175)  (challenging  the  suspension  of  an 
Arizona  woman's  driver's  license  and  car 
registration  for  debts  arising  from  an  acci- 
dent while  her  husband  was  driving  the 
community  car);  Mitchell  v.  Commissioner. 
430  P.  2d  1  (5th  Clr.  1970) .  cert,  granted  sub 
nom.  United  States  v.  MltcheU,  400  U.S.  1008 
(1971)  (No.  798)  (woman's  liability  for  hus- 
band's federal  income  tax) . 

--  Collections  of  Judicial  decisions  on  the 
validity  of  sex-based  laws  may  l>e  found  in 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  or 
Women.  Report  or  the  Committee  on  Civil 
AND  Political  Rights.  Appendix  B,  47-77 
(1963);  Kanowitz.  xupra  no'ie  2.  at  149-92; 
Crozier.  Constitutionality  of  Discrimination 
Based  on  Sex.  15  Boston  U.L.  Rev.  723 
(1935);  Note.  Sex.  Discrimination,  and  the 
Constitution.  2  Stan.  L.  Rev.  691  (1950); 
Note.  Classification  on  the  Basis  of  Sex  and 
the  1964  civil  Rights  Act.  50  Iowa  L.  Rev. 
778  (1965).  The  cases  referred  to  in  the  text 
as  striking  down  discriminatory  laws  Include: 
United  States  ex  rel.  Robinson  v.  York,  281 
F.  Supp.  8  (D  Conn  1968).  and  Common- 
wealth v.  Daniel.  430  Pa  642.  243  A.  2d  400 
(1968)  (criminal  penalties):  White  v.  Crook, 
251  P.  Supp.  401  (MD  Ala.  1966)  (Jury 
service):  Klrsteln  v.  Rector  and  Visitors  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  30<<  F.  Supp.  184 
(E.D.  Va.  1970)  (admission  to  university); 
Sail'er  Inn.  Inc.  v.  Klrby.  —  Cal  3d  — .  486 
P.  2d  529.  95  Cal.  Rptr.  329  ( 1971 )   (excKislon 


from  bartending),  discussed  In  note  21 
supra;  Seldenberg  v.  McSorley's  Old  Ale 
House.  Inc..  308  P.  Supp.  1253  (SD.N.Y. 
1969)  and  317  F.  Supp.  593  (S.D.N.Y.  1970) 
(service  at  bar);  Karczewskl  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.R..  274  F.  Supp.  168  (NX>.  Dl.  1967) 
(loss  of  consortium).  Cf.  Mengelkoch  v.  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Comm'n,  437  P.  2d  563  (9lh 
Clr.  1971),  discussed  in  note  11  supra. 

■"'The  cases  referred  to  in  the  text  as  up- 
holding discriminatory  laws  include:  Oruen- 
wald  v.  Gardner.  390  P.  2d  591  (2d  Clr.  1968) , 
c«»rf.  denied.  393  U.S.  982  (1968)  (social  secu- 
rity benefits);  State  v.  Hall.  187  So.  2d  861 
(Miss.  1966).  appeal  dismissed,  385  VS.  98 
(1966)  (Jury  service):  United  States  v.  St. 
Clair.  291  F.  Supp.  122  (S.DJI.Y.  1968)  and 
United  States  v.  Dorris.  319  F.  Supp.  1306 
(WD.  Pa.  1970)  (Selective  Service):  Jacob- 
son  V  Lenhart.  30  111.  2d  225.  196  N.E.  2d  638 
(1964)  (age  of  majority);  Miskunas  v.  Union 
Carbide  Corp..  399  P.  2d  847  (7th  Clr.  1968), 
cert,  denied,  393  U.S.  1066  (1969)  (consor- 
tium) . 

«  For  a  discussion  of  the  limits  of  Congres- 
sional power  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination 
In  areas  traditionally  reserved  to  the  states, 
such  as  inheritance,  domestic  relations,  and 
criminal  law.  see  Note  supra  note  3.  83.  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  at  1516-18. 

^Thls  section  deals  with  a  few  central 
theoretical  issues  which  have  persisted 
throughout  the  debates  on  the  Amendment: 
It  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  the  formal 
legislative  history  of  the  Amendment.  Refer- 
ences to  the  resolutions,  hearings,  reports, 
and  debates  on  the  Amendment  are  given  in 
a  table  In  an  Appendix  to  this  article. 

»=  92  Cong  Rec.  9313  (1946) . 

'•  9  Cong.  Rec.  738  ( 1950) . 

■~  In  1960.  Senator  Kefauver  proposed  that 
equal  rights  be  attained  through  legislation 
rather  than  amendment.  He  offered  a  blU 
which  would  have  created  a  commission  to 
survey  the  lavre  and  report  to  Congress,  which 
would  then  take  action.  The  standard  which 
he  had  in  mind  for  the  formulation  of  laws 
would  have  permitted  protective  legislation 
and  other  special  laws  for  women  to  stand. 
The  bill  was  defeated,  18-66.  96  Cong.  Rec 
724.  768-61.  872  (1950). 

•  116  Cong.  Rec  7948.  7963  (daily  ed.  Aug. 
10.  1970):  116  Cong.  Rec  17631-36,  17639-61 
(dally  ed  Oct.  9,  1970). 

■  116  Cong.  Rec.  7953-64  (daily  ed.  Aug.  10. 
1970). 

"  116  Cong  Rec.  17341  (daily  ed.  Oct.  7. 
1970):  116  Cong  Rec  17792  (daily  ed.  Oct. 
12,  1970). 

■'■  116  Cong  Rec  17780-81  (dally  ed.  Oct  12, 
1970). 

■'"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  issue, 
which  proved  so  decisive  and  destructive  of 
the  Amendment  In  1970,  had  been  discussed 
and  considered  settled  among  the  proponents 
In  the  1950  debate.  Senator  Cain,  a  supporter, 
had  said  that  the  Amendment  would  mean 
that  ■women  would  be  drafted  and  assigned 
Jobs  based  on  their  individual  capacities  and 
the  needs  of  the  country.  90  Cono.  Rec  760-61 
(1950).  With  a  war  Jtist  behind  them  and 
the  specter  of  an  atomic  one  facing  them. 
Congress  could  foresee  a  need  for  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  Now  the  Idea  of  compulsory 
military  service  for  women  seems  outrageous 
to  some  senators. 

«■'  Discussions  of  the  legal  foundations  of 
equal  rights  for  women  which  we  have  found 
particularly  helpful,  and  upon  which  we  have 
attempted  to  build  In  this  article.  Include 
Murray  &  Eastwood,  Jane  Crow  and  the  Law 
Sex  Discrimination  and  Title  VII,  34  Geo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  232  ( 1966 ) ;  CrrizENs'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  or  Women.  The  Pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  CoNSTrrirriON  (1970) ;  and  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  In  Hearings  on 
S.J.  Res  61  and  S.J.  Res.  231  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  CJong  .  2d 
Sess.  (19701. 
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"  But  see  Note,  Too  Old  To  Work:  The  Con- 
stitutionality of  Mandatory  Retirement 
Plans.  44  8.  Cai..  L.  Rev.  160  (1070) . 

*'  It  seema  ligbtly  probable  that,  ks  to 
moat  charActerlstlcs  which  the  law  takes  into 
account,  the  dlfTerences  within  each  sex  are 
greater  than  the  differences  In  average  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  Justification  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  however,  stands 
without  regard  to  this  factual  assumption. 

"  Executive  Order  11478,  3  C  F  R.  133  (1969 
Cjmp),  42  U.S.C.  ;  2000e  (Supp  V,  1989); 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42 
use    13  2000e  toaOOOe    15  (1964) 

•■■•  For  discussion  of  the  problem  as  It  arises 
In  Che  determination  of  Insurance  rates  based 
on  statistical  differences  between  men  and 
women,  see  Developments  in  the  Law — Em- 
ployment DiscrimiTiation  and  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  84  Ha«v.  L.  Rxv. 
1109,  1172-76  (1971)  ( hereinafter  cited  as  De- 
t^elopments — Title  VII  \. 

"368  U.S.  57  (1961).  This  case  Is  discussed 
at  p.  879  supra. 

'■  The  poAslbUlty  that  a  woman  who  became 
a  mother  might  leave  the  workforce  alto- 
frether  for  cblldrearing  la  not  based  on  a 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  women,  and 
therefore  would  not  even  be  considered  In 
relation  to  the  unique  physical  characteris- 
tics tests. 

"One  commentator  has  suggested  that  at 
least  In  the  First  Amendment  area,  the 
doctrine  of  "less  drastic  means"  has  little 
viability  beyond  traditional  legal  assump- 
tions about  the  Impact  of  I'ague  criminal 
statutes.  See  Note,  Less  Drastic  Means  and 
the  First  Amendment.  78  Tale  L.J.  464,  472- 
74  (1969).  On  the  other  hand,  the  US.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit has  used  the  concept  of  less  drastic 
means  In  reviewing  the  problems  of  con- 
finement In  mental  Institutions:  see  Coving- 
ton V.  Harris,  419  P.2d  617  (DC  Clr  1969), 
and  Lake  v  Cameron.  364  F  3d  657  (DC  Clr. 
1966).  See  also  the  development  of  Judicial 
concepts  of  "Job  validation"  of  tests  under 
Title  VII  In  Orlggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co  ,  401 
U.S.  424  (1971),  and  casee  discussed  In 
Developments — Title  VII.  supra  note  45,  at 
1120-1140. 

•*  Murray  9c  Eastwood,  supra  note  3.  at  241. 

••Penn  v  Stumpf,  308  F.  Supp  1238,  1244 
(N.D.  Cal.  1970). 

"  Oaston  0>unty  v.  United  States.  395  U.S. 
285,  296-97  (1969).  Other  cases  Invalidating 
ostensibly  neutral  classifications  which  op- 
erated to  discriminate  against  the  right  of 
blacks  to  vote  Include  Lane  v.  Wilson,  307 
US.  268  (1939);  OomllUon  v.  Ughtfoot,  364 
US.  339  (1960).  Pupil  assignment  laws,  un- 
der which  assignment  of  students  to  schools 
Is  ostensibly  based  upon  non-racial  factors, 
have  not  been  allowed  to  operate  so  as  to 
maintain  segregation  of  races  In  the  school 
system.  See  Oreen  v  CX»unty  School  Board, 
391  US.  430  (1968):  United  States  v.  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  of  Education,  372  F.  3d  836 
(5th  Clr.  1966).  cert,  denied,  389  US.  840 
(  1967) .  For  rejection  of  an  ostensibly  neutral 
claaslficatlon  which  abridged  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, see  Sherbert  v.  Verner,  374  U.S.  398 
(1963).  On  "neutral"  classifications  which 
operate  to  discriminate  against  blacks  In  em- 
ployment, see  Orlggs  v.  Duke  Power  C^.,  401 
US.  434  (1971).  Generally  on  the  problem 
see  Sly,  Legislative  and  Administrative  Moti- 
vation in  Constitutional  Law,  79  Talk  L.J. 
1205  (1970). 

"381  US.  479  (1965). 

*>  The  balancing  test  for  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy Is  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Ooldberg  In  his 
concurring  opinion,  Orlswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  US.  479,  486  ( 1966) .  For  discussion  ot  the 
full  protection  or  absolute  approach  see  T, 
Emexson,  Thc  Ststkm  or  Fkkedom  or  Ex- 
pression, 544-550  (1970). 

"  The  constitutional  right  of  privacy  In  the 
search  situation  was  recognized  In  York  t. 
Story,  334  F.  Sd  460  (9th  Clr.  1963),  cert 
denied.  376  US.  039  ( 1964) . 


"Pleeay  y.  Ferguson.  168  U.S.  637  (18»«): 
Brown  v.  BoaM  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483 
(1964).  The  suggestion  concerning  dormi- 
tories and  toilet  facilities  la  in*de  in  Murray 
at  Eastwood,  supra  note  3.  at  340.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  the  separate-but-equal  doctrine 
to  universities,  see  Klrstein  t.  Rector  and 
Visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  309  F. 
Supp    184.  187-88  (E.D.  Va.  1970). 

«  Drawing  the  line  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors  Involves  the  concept  of  "state 
action,  ■  discussed  at  pp.  906-07  <n/ro. 

"Oenerally  on  the  validity  of  benign  clas- 
sifications to  secure  greater  equality  In  race 
relations,  see  Piss,  Racial  Imbalance  in  the 
Public  Schools:  The  Con.stitutional  Concepts. 
78  Hakv.  L.  Rrv  564  (1966):  Kaplan.  Equal 
Justice  in  An  Unequal  World:  Equality  for 
the  Negro-  The  Problem  of  Equal  Treatment, 
61  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  363  (1966);  Developments — 
Equal  Protection,  supra  note  15.  at   1106-20 

"  With  respect  to  the  power  to  afford  af- 
firmative relief  In  framing  Judicial  remedies, 
see  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education.  91   8.  Ct.   1267   (1971). 

'•  On  the  analogous  power  of  (Congressional 
Implementation  conferred  by  the  enforce- 
ment clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
see  Katzenbach  v  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1966).  See  al.io  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach. 383  US  301  (1966):  United  States  v. 
Ouest.  383  US.  745  (1966);  Oregon  v 
Mitchell.  400  US   1 12  ( 1971 ) . 

""C/.  Black.  Foreuord:  "State  Action." 
Equal  Protection,  and  California's  Proposi- 
tion 14.  81  Harv    L    Rev.  69   (  1967) 

"'Williams  V  McNalr.  401  US  951  (1971); 
see  dlscvisslon  at  p   881  supra. 

'-See  Oulllory  v.  Administrators  of  Tulane 
University.  203  F  Supp  855  (ED.  La),  va- 
cated. 207  P.  Supp.  654.  affd  306  F.  3d  489 
(5th  Clr.  1962) ;  Greene  v.  Howard  University. 
271  F  Supp  609  (D  DC.  1967) .  remanded.  412 
F.  2d  1129  (DC.  Clr  1969):  Orossner  v  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  University,  287  F  Supp. 
535  (S.D.N  Y  1968);  Powe  v.  Miles.  294  P. 
Supp  1269  (WDN.Y).  modified.  407  F.  2d 
73  (2d  Clr   1968). 

•"397  U.S.  664  (1970) 

"'  Of  course,  significant  government  aid. 
financial  or  otherwise,  would  Involve  state 
action.  See.  eg..  Slmkins  v.  Moses  H  Cone 
Memorial  Hospital,  323  F.2d  959  (4th  Clr. 
1963),  cert  denied.  376  U.S.  938  (1964).  See 
also  Green  v.  Kennedy,  309  P.  Supp.  1127 
(DDC.  1970)  . 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  267,  78th  Cong  ,  1st  Sess.  at 
1  (1943). 

""HRJ  Res.  208,  92d  Cong,  1st  Sess 
(1971).  Many  resolutions  embodying  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
92d  Congress.  They  vary  In  their  provisions 
on  ratification,  effective  date,  and  enforce- 
ment. However,  the  version  proposed  by 
Representative  Griffiths  U  the  one  which  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  most  of  the 
proponents  of  the  Amendment. 

"^  HRJ  Res.  208,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  i  2 
(1971). 

•  Ch.  531.  49  SUt  620  (codified  In  scattered 
sections  of  42  U.S.C  ) . 

"•Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  Penal  Code.  1969 
Public  Act  No.  828  (effective  Oct.  1.  1971), 
Criminal  Code  of  1961,  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38.  {S 
1-99  (Smith-  Kurd  1964). 

'"  This  list  of  groups  and  organizations  Is  of 
course  only  suggestive.  As  the  women's  move- 
ment continues  to  burgeon,  more  and  more 
organizations  are  gaining  experience  for  the 
task  of  law  reform  through  lobbying  and  liti- 
gating Tor  women's  rights  under  present  laws. 

"  Exec.  Order  No.  11126,  3  CJ.R.  791  (1963 
Comp.) . 

^  For  more  detailed  discussion  of  problems 
of  statutory  construction  when  conatltu- 
tional  questions  are  involved,  see  J.  Suthex- 
i^NO.  Statutobt  Const»uction  (3d  ed.  F. 
Horack  ed.  1943)  [hereinafter  cited  aa 
SirrHxaLAND  I ;  Sedler,  Standing  to  Assert 
Constitutional   Jus   Tertii  in   the   Supreme 


Court.  71  Tale  LJ.  590  (19«2) :  Stem,  Separ- 
ability and  SeporabiUty  Clause*  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  61  Habv.  L.  Rev.  76  (1937) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Stern);  Note,  Supreme 
Court  Interpretation  of  Statutes  to  Avoid 
Constitutional  Decisions.  63  CoLtiM.  L.  Rev. 
633  (1953);  Note,  The  Effect  of  an  Unconsti- 
tutional Exception  Clause  on  the  Remainder 
of  a  Statute.  55  Haev.  L.  Rev.  1030  (1942). 

'^  For  reasons  why  vagueness  and  chilling 
effect  problems  are  unlikely  to  arise,  see  notes 
78  &  85  infra. 

''  For  the  maxim  that,  assuming  any  legal 
effect  can  be  given  to  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  legislative  intent  Is  de- 
terminative, see  Dorchy  v  Kansas,  264  US 
286,  289-90  (1924).  See  also  Note,  supra  note 
72.  53  COLUM.  L  Rev.  at  642.  For  the  projKisl- 
tlon  that  the  amending  legislature's  Intent 
may  be  relevant,  see  Note,  supra  note  72,  55 
Harv.  L   Rev.  at  1033. 

■  See  Note,  supra  note  72,  65  Harv  L  Rrv 
at  1032  n  20,  1033  nn  21  &  22,  citing  cases 
concerning  tax  statutes  from  which  excep- 
tions were  removed,  e.g..  State  ex  rel.  Bolens 
V  Prear.  148  Wis  456,  134  N  W.  673  (1912). 
appeal  dismissed,  231  U.S.  616  (1914);  State 
ex  rel.  v  Baker,  55  Ohio  St.  1,  44  N.E  516 
(1896).  demonstrating  the  Importance  of 
when  the  legislature  will  be  able  to  meet  and 
enact  a  new  statute;  State  ex.  rel.  WUmot 
v  Buckley,  60  Ohio  St.  273,  64  N  E.  272  ( 1899 1  ; 
Anderson  v  Wood,  152  8.W.2d  1085  (Tex 
.1941 ) ,  Indicating  the  significance  of  an  exist- 
ing law  of  similar  substance.  McLaughlin  v 
Florida.  379  U.S.  184,  195-96  ( 1966) .  also  deals 
with  this  latter  issue. 

'"See  Note,  supra  note  72,  55  Harv.  L.  Rev 
at  1030  n.  3,  citing  22  CAur.  L.  Rxv.  228 
(1934),  and  1030  n.6,  1031  n.7  and  cases  cited 
herein.  State  statutes  which  exclude  non- 
culzens  from  benefits  are  usually  Interpreted 
to  extend  benefits  to  them,  while  statutes 
which  Impose  burdens  on  them  are  almost 
Invariably  struck  down,  to  avoid  unconstitu- 
tionality under  the  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties Clause  of  Article  IV  |  2.  The  fact  that 
the  number  of  non-citizens  burdened  by  a 
statute  or  excluded  from  a  beneflt-oonf erring 
act  Is  usually  small  In  proportion  to  the 
numbe.  of  citizens  may  account  for  these 
results,  although  this  is  not  stated  explicitly 
in  the  cases.  See  Note,  supra  note  72.  55  Habv. 
L.  Rev.  at  1034  n.40,  1035  nn. 41-44;  Quong 
Ham  Wah  Co.  v.  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission, 184  Cal.  26,  192  Pac.  1021  (1920), 
appeal  dismissed  225  U.S.  445  (1921)  (work- 
man's compensation  benefit  privilege  ex- 
tended to  nonresidents ) . 

"  See  tor  discussion  and  authorities.  3 
Suthebland,  Ch.  66.  eep.  ii  5604-5606,  at 
44  67;  2  Suthebland  {2418,  at  196-97.  cf 
Stern,  supra  note  72.  at  88  nn.56-58.  89 
nn. 59-61;  Note,  supra  72.  56  Habv.  L.  Rev 
1030.  1031.  nil:  Yu  Cong  Eng.  v.  Trinidad. 
271  U.S.  600.  515-23  (1926)  (citing  cases) 
Contrar.  McCreary  v  SUte.  72  Ala.  480  ( 1883 ) ; 
cf.  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williamson. 
316  U.S.  635.  543  (1942)  (dictum)  See  dis- 
cussion at  p.  919  infra. 

'"  State  V.  Oantz,  134  La.  635,  643,  50  So, 
524.  526  (1909).  Judicial  revision  of  criminal 
statutes  often  raises  a  problem  In  addition  to 
the  one  discussed.  If  a  court,  to  avoid  un- 
constitutional overbreadth,  must  read  specific 
words  of  exception  Into  a  statute,  the  statute 
may  be  vinconstltutlonally  vague  as  well.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  In  Smith  v. 
Cahoon,  384  U.S.  553.  564  (1931)  : 

Either  the  statute  imposed  upon  the 
appellant  obligations  to  which  the  State  bad 
no  constitutional  authority  to  subject  him. 
or  It  failed  to  define  such  obligations  as  the 
State  had  the  right  to  impose  with  the  fair 
degree  of  certainty  which  is  required  of 
crlmlnml  itatutOT. 

This  problem  is  acute  where  the  saving 
oonstructloD  of  the  court.  In  "discovering" 
an  Impllolt  exception,  raises  the  possibility 
that  there  may  b*  other  •xoeptlona  of  a 
BlmUar    nature    as    y«t    hidden.    Since    the 
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Equal  Rights  Amendment  deals  with  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  either  of  two  well- 
defined  groups,  this  problem  Is  unlikely  to 
arise. 

:-  See  Note,  supra  note  72.  55  Harv.  L.  Rev, 
at  1031-32,  1034-35,  and  cases  cited  at  1035 
nn.42-44. 

■*  See,  e.g.,  Burrow  v.  Kapfhammer,  284  Ky. 
753,  145  S.W.2d  1067  ( 1940) ,  noted  at  54  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1078  (1941).  But  cf.  Butte  Miners' 
Union  No.  1  v.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co., 
112  Mont.  418.  118  P.2d  148  (1941),  noted  at 
65  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1052  ( 1942) . 
•'  92  U.S.  214  (1875). 

•■^  See,  e.g..  Stern,  supra  note  72.  at  94-97. 
'"  Sec' the  discussion  In  id.,  at  102.  Cases  re- 
flecting hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to 
the  substantive  policy  Involved  In  the  statute 
include  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  co.,  298  U.S.  238 
(1936)  and  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S. 
214  (1875) ,  discussed  In  Stern,  supra  note  72, 
at  99.  An  example  of  a  different  "alternative 
basU"  Is  nilnols  Cent.  R  R.  v.  McKendree,  203 
US.  514  (1906),  where  the  Court  cast  Its 
decision  In  methodological  terms  perhaps  to 
avoid  reaching  another  constitutional  issue 
on  which  It  was  divided.  See  Stern,  supra  note 
72.  at  102  n.  116. 

"One  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
analysis  Is  the  frequency  with  which  the  same 
coxirta  follow  the  rule  against  addition  of 
words  on  some  occasions  and  violate  it  on 
others,  avoiding  open  conflict  with  the  Reese 
line  of  cases  by  neglecting  to  discuss  the 
methodology  Implicit  in  their  result.  See.  e.g.. 
Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United  States.  143 
U.S.  457  (1892),  and  Stern,  supra  note  72,  at 
80-82,  96, 

»=  In  this  survey  we  do  not  discuss  statutes 
challenged  on  First  Amendment  grounds. 
Where  statutory  language  has  been  found  to 
be  overlncluslve  on  First  Amendment 
grounds,  a  court  will  ordinarily  refuse  to 
limit  the  enactment  to  Its  constitutional  ap- 
plications In  order  to  preserve  the  statute. 
The  explanation  Is  that  a  limiting  construc- 
tion will  not  eliminate  the  vice  of  the  statute, 
which  Is  that  the  over-broad  language  on  Its 
face  will  chill  the  exercise  of  protected  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  Analogous  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  cases  are  unlikely  to  arise, 
for  It  Is  the  direct  rather  than  the  chilling 
effect  of  statutes  which  will  be  called  Into 
question.  Similarly,  we  will  not  discuss  chal- 
lenges on  grounds  of  vagueness,  since  the  ex- 
tension required  In  Equal  Rights  cases  Is  like- 
ly to  Involve  well-deflned  groups. 

"Neal  v.  Delaware.  103  U.S.  370  (1880);  Ex 
parte  Yarborough.  110  U.S.  651  (1884);  Gulnn 
V.  United  States.  238  U.S.  347  (1915);  Myers 
V.  Anderson.  238  U.S.  368  ( 1915) . 

"See  Leser  v.  Gamett,  258  U.S.   130.   136 
(1922);  Breedlove  v.  Buttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283 
( 1937) ;  Graves  v.  Eubank,  205  Ala.  174,  87  So. 
687  ( 1921 ) :  Poster  v.  Mayor  &  Council  of  Col- 
lege Park.  155  Geo.  174.  117  S.E.  84   (1923): 
Matter  of  CavelUer.   159  Misc.  212,  215,  287 
NY.S.  739.  742  (1936). 
"339  U.S.  629  (1950). 
•339  U,S,  637  (1950). 
••391  US,  (1968). 
«394  U.S.  618  (1969). 
•"361  P.  Supp.  401  (M.D   Ala.  1966). 
••  See  authorities  cited  In  note  77  supra. 
»•  379  U.S.  184  (1964). 

»  U.S.  ei  rel.  Robinson  v.  York.  281  P.  Supp. 
8  (D.  C3onn.  1968);  Commonwealth  v.  Daniel, 
430  Pa.  642,  A.2d  400  (1968) . 

••Skinner  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Williamson, 
316  U,8.  536,  643  (1942)  (citations  omitted). 
•'  See  the  materials  cited  In  note  2.  supra. 
See  also  B.  Bowman  et  al  ,  Women  and  the 
Law:  A  Collection  of  Reading  Lists  (April 
1,  1971)  (available  from  Box  89,  Yale  Law 
School,  Ne\.  Haven,  Conn.  06520):  L.  Cisler, 
Women:  A  Biblioorapht,  (6th  ed.  1970) 
(available  from  the  author.  102  West  80  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10034) ,  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  fast  Increasing  body  of  literature  on 
women's  political  and  economic  status;  and 
Female  Studies  I   (S.  Tobias  ed.   1970)    aiad 


Female  Studies  II  (F.  Howe  ed,  1970)  (col- 
lections of  college  reading  lists  available  from 
KNOW,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10197,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15232). 

»  Si  701-716.  42  U.S.C.  5l2000e  to  2000e-15 
(1964),  as  amended,  (Supp,  V.  1970) 

K  Table  I  is  adapted  from  S.  Ross,  Sex  Dis- 
crimination and  "Protective  "  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, printed  In  Hearings  on  Section  805  of 
H  R.  16098  Before  the  Special  Subcomm.  on 
Education  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Education 
and  Labor  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  592, 
595-96  (1970).  The  table  Is  based  on  data 
from  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
Summary  of  State  Labor  Laws  for  Women 
( 1969)  Table  II  is  adapted  from  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Catherine  East,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  April  16.  1971. 

'•"See  generally,  Developments — Title  Vll. 
supra  note  45,  at  1186-95. 

»■'  See  S  Ross,  supra  note  99.  passim,  and 
cases  cited  In  notes  106.  109,  126,  127,  and 
132  infra.  See  also  the  position  of  the  Equal 
Emplovment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC)  on  state  protective  legislation  for 
women  embodied  in  its  regulations.  29  C.F.R. 
{  1604.1  (b)  (2)  ( 1970) ,  set  out  at  p.  933  infra. 
A  contrary  analysis  appears  in  Jordan.  Work- 
ing Women  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Tkans-Action.  Nov.  1970.  at  16. 

'•■•-5  703(a)(1).  42  U.S.C.  {  2000e-2(a)  ( 1) 
(1964). 

'•"See  5  703(b),  42  U.S.C.  5  200e-2(b) 
(employment  agencies):    5  703(c).  42  U.SC. 

5  2000e-2(c)  (labor  organizations) :  M05(a), 
42  use.  5  2000e-4(a)  (creation  of  the 
EECX:):  55  706(B)-(k).  42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
5(a)-(k)  (procedures  for  preventing  and 
remedying  violations) . 

'<"  6  703(e),  42  use.  {  2000e-2(e)   (1964). 

■"^g  C.F.R.  5  1604.1(a)(2)    (1970). 

'*See    e.g.    Weeks   v.   Southern   Bell    Tel. 

6  Tel.  Co..  408  F.2d  228  (5th  Clr.  1969),  re- 
versing in  pertinent  part  277  P.  Supp.  117 
(S.D.  Ga.  1967),  In  which  the  Fifth  Circuit 
ruled  that  a  company  regulation  imposing 
a  welghtllfting  limit  of  30  pounds  only  on 
women  was  not  a  bfoq  under  Title  VII.  The 
court  defined  the  standard  for  allowing  sex- 
based  regulations  under  the  bfoq  exception 
as:  "an  employer  has  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that 
Is,  a  factual  basis  for  believing,  that  all  or 
siibstantlally  all  women  would  be  unable  to 
perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
the  Job  involved."  408  P.2d  at  235.  But  see 
also  Phillips  V.  Martin  Marietta  Corp..  400 
U.S.  542  (1971).  rev'g  411  P.2d  1  (5th  Clr. 
1968).  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  implied, 
without  deciding,  that  the  bfoq  exception 
might  be  considerably  broader. 

i"^Both  Title  VII  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  operate  to  Invalidate  discrimina- 
tory state  laws.  However,  when  extension 
rather  than  Invalidation  Is  Involved,  they 
operate  In  somewhat  different  ways.  Title  VII 
affects  state  laws  only  indirectly,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Its  regulation  of  discrimination  In 
private  emplojrment.  Therefore,  when  a  court 
attempts  to  reconcile  Title  VII  with  state 
law  by  extending  the  regulation  In  question 
to  cover  the  improperly  excepted  group,  the 
state  law  Is  not  actually  revised;  instead,  an 
additional  federal  duty  is  Imposed  on  covered 
employers.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  In 
contrast,  would  operate  directly  on  state  law, 
and  changes,  whether  Invalidation  or  exten- 
sion, would  apply  to  all  subsequent  cases. 
However,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
not  otherwise  affect  discrimination  in  pri- 
vate employment,  unless  Congress  chooses  to 
enact  affirmative  legislation  under  the 
Amendment's  enforcement  clause. 

"•■'  See  S.  Ross,  supra  note  99,  at  595;  Rich- 
ards V.  Griffith  Rubber  Mills,  300  F.  Supp. 
338  (D.  Ore.  1969),  where  one  of  the  grounds 
relied  on  by  the  employer  to  deny  a  particu- 
lar Job  to  women  was  a  union  contract  re- 
quiring two  ten-minute  rest  periods  for 
w^omeii. 


'"•See,  e.g.,  Potlatch  Forests  Inc.  v.  Hays, 
318  F.  Supp.  1368  (EX).  Ark.  1970)  (state 
overtime  wage  requirement  extended  to 
men).  But  cf.  Ridlnger  v.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  326  P.  Supp.  1089  (8X).  Ohio  1971). 

""  See  Developments — Title  VII.  supra  note 
45,  at   1189.  The  heaviest  economic  burden 
to  employers  might  arguably  be  caused   by 
the  extension  of  sUte  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  premium  pay  coverage  to  men.  How- 
ever, even  the  economic  cost  of  this  extension 
Is  likely  to  be  small.  First,  It  Is  unusual  for 
men  to  be  paid  less  than  women  within  a 
particular  establishment  or  occupation,  both 
because  men  tend  to  have  higher  status  or 
more  skilled  Jobs,  and  because  men  are  often 
paid    more    for    the    same    work.    See.    eg  . 
Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Dep't  or  Labor.  1969 
Handbook   on   Women   Workers,  Tables  66, 
74,    at     150-61     [hereinafter    cited    as     1969 
Handbook].  The  extent  of  wage  discrimina- 
tion against  women  is  indicated  by  the  en- 
forcement   and   litigation   experience   under 
the  Equal  Pav  Act  of  1963,  39  U.S.C.  {  206(d) 
(1964),    which    prohibits    wage    differentials 
between   workers   of   opposite   sexes   holding 
Jobs  of  equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility 
under   similar   conditions.    Since   the    Equal 
Pay  Act   went  into  effect  In   1964,  approxi- 
mately 50,000  employees,  mainly  women,  have 
recovered  $17  million  In  back  wages    See   1 
BNA  Manpower  Inf.  Serv.  Cu»rent  Reports, 
no.  18,  May  20,  1970,  at  7;  cf.  The  Presidents 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities,  report:  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice   10    (1970).  Second,   by   1969,   nearly 
four  out  of  every  five  non-supervisory  work- 
ers in  private  employment  were  covered  by 
the  federal  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which, 
under    the    relevant    1966    amendments,    re- 
quires a  minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1.60  and 
time  and  a  half  for  all   hours  In   excess  of 
forty  hours  a  week  in  most  covered  occupa- 
tions.  1969  Handbook  at  264;    see  29  U.SC 
15  203,  206-07   (Supp.  V,  1970),  amending  29 
use.  55  203,  206-07  (1964).  Third,  only  ten 
states  of  forty-one  with  minimum  wage  laws 
limited  coverage  to  women  or  to  women  and 
minors,  and  only  five  of  the  eighteen  Juris- 
dictions which  provide  premium  pay  rates  for 
overtime  limit  their  coverage  to  women  or  to 
women  and  minors.  1969  Handbook  at  266-67 
"'  The  only  cases  thus  far  reported   have 
concerned  laws  excluding  women  from  bar- 
tending Jobs,  sometimes  with  exceptions  for 
female  liquor  licensees  or  close  female  rela- 
tives of  the  licensee.  See,  e.g.,  McCrlmmon  v. 
Daley,   2  FEP  Cases  971    (NJD.  Ul.  Mar.  31, 
1970) ,  on  remand  from  418  F.2d  366  (7th  Cir 
1969)      (invalidating    a    Chicago    municipal 
ordinance    under    Title    VII    and    the    Poxir- 
teenth    Amendment    Due    Process    Clause ) : 
Paterson    Tavern    &    Grill    Owners   Assn    v. 
Borough  of  Hawthorne,  57  N.J.  180,  270  A.2d 
628    (1970)    (Invalidating  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance as  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable 
exercise    of    police    power,    and    criticizing, 
infer  o!ia,   Goesaert   v.  Cleary,   335   U.S.  464 
( 1948) ) ;  Sall'er  Inn,  Inc.  v.  Klrby, — Cal.  3d — 
485  P.2d  529.  95  Cal.  Rptr.  329    (1971)    (In- 
validating a  state  law  on  the  grounds  that 
sex    Is    a    Busjject    classification    under    the 
Fourteenth    Amendment    Equal    Protection 
Clause):   contra.  Krauss  v.  Sacramento  Inn. 
2  PEP  Cases  733   (   EX).  Cal.  June  15,  1970) 
(upholding  California  statute  as  reasonable 
under  the  Twenty-First  Amendment,  despite 
passage  of  Title  VII,  and  citing,  inter  aiia, 
Goesaert  v.  Cleary,  supra). 

"-  See  1969  Handbook  276-77.  The  Juris- 
dictions are  Connecticut,  Massachusetts. 
Missouri,  New  York,  Vermont,  Washington, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  statutory  prohibition 
on  emplovment  lasts  until  three  to  six  weeks 
after  childbirth.  Id.  The  standard  in  the  state 
of  Washington  is  established  by  minimum 
wage  orders,  some  of  which  provide  that  spe- 
cial permission  may  be  granted  for  continued 
emplo>-ment  upon  employer's  request  and 
with  a  doctors  certificate.  In  addition,  the 
Oregon  Mercantile  and  Sanitation  and  Phys- 
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leal  Welfare  Orders  recommended  that  an 
employer  should  not  employ  a  female  at  any 
work,  during  the  six  weeks  preceding  and  the 
four  weeks  following  the  birth  of  her  child, 
unless  recommended  by  a  licensed  medical 
authority.  Id. 

'■'In  addition,  thirty-seven  states  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla  disqualify  women  from 
collecting  unemployment  Insurance  during  a 
specified  period  before  and,  or  after  child- 
birth, whether  or  not  pregnancy  Is  the  rea- 
son for  their  unemployment.  1969  Handbook 
52-54.  Cf.  BiPORT  or  thi  Task  Forci  on  So- 
cial iNSuaANCE  AND  Taxm.  supra  note  2.  at 
25-30,  44-46.  On  the  other  hand,  Rhode  Is- 
land's general  temporary  disability  program 
provides  cash  benefits  for  unemployment  due 
to  maternity  leave  for  a  fourteen-week  pe- 
riod around  chUdblrth.  and  New  Jersey's 
program  provides  cash  payments  tor  disabili- 
ties existing  during  the  four  weeks  before 
and  the  four  weeks  following  childbirth. 
Howeyer,  New  York  and  Callforma,  the  only 
other  states  with  state  temporary  disability 
programs,  do  not  Include  dlsabllltlea  based 
on  pregnancy  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, td.  at  44-46. 

"•  See.  tor  statistics  on  women's  employ- 
ment as  teachers.  196»  Handbook  90.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Education  As- 
•oclatlon  showed  that  In  1966-1966.  a  large 
number  of  school  systems  required  mater- 
nity leave  to  begin  between  the  fourth  and 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  extend  until 
tbr«e  or  more  months  after  childbirth. 
Rescabch  Dnr'N,  National  Kddcation  Assoc.. 
LcAVss  or  Abskncs  fo«  CXassboom  Teach»»« 
1966-66  ao-aa  1 1967 ) .  See  also  speech  by 
Jacqueline  O.  OutwUllg,  Chairman,  Clilaena' 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  to 
Conference  of  Interstate  Association  of  Com- 
mlaslons  on  3ta.tus  of  Women,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
June  19,  1971. 

"*  See  the  discussion  at  p.  895  supra. 
"•  The   legislative    purpose  of   compulsory 
m&tomlty    leave    legislation    U    not   entirely 
clear:   the  central  ob«:urlty  Is  the  failure  to 
specify  what  and  who  U  being  •proteoted," 
and  why  the  legislature  thinks  the  protection 
Is  necessary.  Assuming  that  the  prlinary  pur- 
pose   of    such    laws    is    to    protect    women's 
health,  they  can  only  be  rationalized  If  one 
accepts  as  true  the  proposition  that  preg- 
nant women,  in  cantradlstmctlon  to  all  other 
workers,  are  un*ble  or  unwilling  to  seek  or 
to  heed  medical  advice  about  the  safety  and 
desirability  of  their  continued  performance 
of  their  job*  in  Ught  of  the  temporary  change 
in  their  physical  condition.  Alternative  ex- 
planations are  available,  however,  and  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  which  of  the  poe- 
slbiliUes  is  the  actual  leglslaUve  Justlflxjatton. 
One  can  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  le^ia- 
lature  was  trying  to  design  genuinely  protec- 
tive leglsUtton  and  failed  to  think  tbrouch 
fxilly   the   operative   effect   of   lengthy   com- 
pulsory leave  without  Job  security  either  In 
terms  of   women's   rights   as  workers  or  in 
terms  o*  the  relationship  between  physical 
health  and  income  and  employment  rights. 
AiK>ther  possibiUty  la  that  the  leglsUtors  were 
willing  to  saort&ce  women's  roles  as  workers, 
which   they  considered   relatively   tinimpor- 
tant.  to  ttks  suppoeed  demands  of  pregnancy 
and  motherhood,  without  much  inveetlgaUon 
either  of  medical  evidence  or  alternative  leg- 
islation with  leas  Impact  on  women's  rights  as 
Independent  adulU.  Or  perhape  male  legisla- 
tors were  acting  on  the  baMs  ot  Victorian 
beliefs  about  the  impropriety  o*  women  who 
are  "in  the  famUy  way"  appearing  in  public 
at  all.   Since   denying   pregnant   women   the 
right  to  work  when  they  are  medically  abie 
and  willing  to  work  means  that  they  cannot 
support  themselves,  this  type  of  legialatloa, 
whatever  tu  oetenslble  purpose,  etnbodlea  an 
unreaUsUo    assumption    that    all    pregnant 
wooten  have  men  to  support  them  during 
their  forced  confinement. 

>"  3  FKP  Cams  311  (WD.  Tex.  Uar.  4.  1971) , 
3  PEP  Cash  468  (W.D.  Tex.  AprU  16,  1071). 


"■'  See  the  discussion  In  note  106,  supra. 
"•The  definition  of  the  "problem," 
whether  by  explicit  legislative  history  or  by 
Judicial  interpretation.  Is  central  to  setting 
the  standards  by  which  is  to  be  Judged.  The 
more  narrowly  defined  problem  is,  the  easier 
It  Is  for  the  party  defending  the  legislation 
to  prove  that  the  measures  the  law  Imposes 
solve  a  significant  proportion  of  the  prob- 
lem On  the  other  hand,  a  narrow  definition 
might  cast  doubt  on  the  legislation  under 
other  tests,  such  as  the  lmF>ortance  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved  or  the  adequacy  of 
measures  to  select  those  contributing  to 
the  problem  from  the  larger  group  with  the 
unique  physical  characteristic.  Although  the 
focus  of  judicial  scrutiny  would  thus  shift 
from  one  factor  to  another  depending  on  the 
definition  of  the  "problem."  the  burden  of 
proof  on  those  defending  the  law  would  re- 
niriln  nearly  the  same. 

"■39  U.SLW  2686  (E.D.  Va.  May  17. 
19711  Contra.  La  Fleur  v  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education,  39  UJ3i.W.  2666  ( N  D.  Ohio 
May  12.  19711. 

-   39  O.S.L.W   at  2686. 
•"  Id 

'"Id    at  2687    (citations  omitted). 
>  «  S.   Roes,   .tupro   note  99.  at   597 
■*29  C.F.R.   5  1604.   1(b)(2)    (1970)    (ls.sued 
Aug    19.  1969) 

"•  See.  e.g..  Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palmolive  Co  . 
416  F2d  711  (7th  Clr.1969).  reversing  in 
pertinent  part  272  P.  Supp.  332  (3.D.  Ind. 
1967). 

"^  See.  eg..  Roeenfeld  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  293  P.  Supp.  1219  (CX).  Cal.  1968). 
a/^'d— pad — (9th  Clr.  1971);  Richards  v. 
Qrlfflth  Rubber  Mills,  300  P.  Supp.  338  (D. 
Ore.  1969);  Local  246,  UtlUty  Workers  Union 
V.  Southern  Cal.  Bdlaon  Co..  320  P.  Supp.  1242 
(CD  Cal.  1970);  Rldinger  v.  General  Motors 
Corp..  39  U.8.UW.  2648  (SO.  Ohio  Mar.  24. 
1971)  (overturning  state  laws);  Cheatwood 
V.  South  Cent.  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co..  303  P 
Supp.  764  (M.D.  Ala.  1969)  (overturning  a 
company  regulation).  Contra.  Oodbrandeon 
V.  Genuine  Part*  Co..  297  P.  Supp.  134  (D. 
Minn.  1968)  (upholding  a  company-imposed 
limit  Of  40  pounds) . 

"See  the  general  discussion  of  Judicial 
review  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
of  laws  baaed  on  unique  physical  charac- 
teristics at  p.  886  «upra,  and  the  specific  dis- 
cussion of  the  Schattman  and  Cohen  oases 
at  pp.  930-32  supra. 

•m  Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co, 
408  P  Jd  228.  236  (5th  Clr.  1969 ) . 

u"  i>r.  Rudolph  Bono,  team  physician  and 
surgeon  for  the  New  York  Giants,  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  saying, 

Muscle  mass  for  muscle  mass,  there  Is  no 
physiological  difference  between  mal-'s  and 
females.  Pound  for  pound,  their  mxiscles  can 
be  developed  to  the  same  degree  of  profi- 
ciency. Men  grow  bigger  because  nMile  hor- 
mones Increase  the  size  of  the  body,  but  the 
tissues  for  both  sexes  are  still  the  same.  So 
If  a  man  and  a  woman  were  equal  in  size, 
she  could  develop  as  well  as  he  could.  Most 
women,  of  course,  don't  try  for  muscular 
physiques  because  they  don't  want  to  be- 
come freaks,  so  the  boys  start  lifting  weights 
early  in  life  whUe  the  gUls  keep  femininity 
In  mind. 

In  other  words.  It's  a  social  and  emotional 
limitation  that  women  face  In  sports,  not  a 
physical  one.  ...  In  Russia  the  athletes  don't 
care  about  femininity  and  you  should  see  the 
muscles  on  some  of  those  girls. 

Schoensteln.  Can  You  Really  Go  Play  With 
The  Boys?.  Sivkmtbkn,  June  1971,  at  28. 

">  Night  work  prohibitions,  which  exist  In 
eighteen  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  1969  Hand- 
book 276,  have  an  effect  parallel  In  some  re- 
spects to  maximum  hour  limitations  and  Ln 
other  respects  to  exclusionary  laws.  They  are 
like  the  former  when  they  prevent  women 
from  being  assigned  to  certain  shifts  or  Jobs 
during  the  course  of  employment  and  like 
the  latter  when  they  exclude  women  from 
certain  nighttime  occupations  altogether.  Al- 


though It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  difference 
the  occupation  makes  to  any  suppoeed  legis- 
lative Justification  for  these  laws,  the  cover- 
age of  only  a  few  occupations  Is  common, 
e.g.  NY.  Labor  Law  5  173  (McKlnney  1965). 
No  cases  have  yet  reached  the  courts  under 
Title  VII.  It  would  be  expected,  however, 
that  night  work  laws  would  be  Invalidated 
under  either  Title  VII  or  the  Equal  RlghU 
Amendment. 

"-■  See  Kober  v.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.. 
3  PEP  Cases  326  (W  D.  Pa  Mar  29.  1971); 
Rldinger  v.  General  Motors  Corp.,  39  TT.S.L.W. 
2548  ISD  Ohio  Mar.  24,  1971);  Oarneau  v. 
Raytheon  Co  ,  323  P.  Supp.  391  (D.  Mass. 
1971):  Vogel  V.  Trans  World  Airlines,  C.A. 
1706  3  (W  D  Mo.  Sept  25,  1970.  as  amended 
by  order  of  Jan.  19.  1971);  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co  V  Qrablec.  317  P  Supp.  1304  (8.D. 
111.  1970);  RoRenfeld  v  Southern  Pacific  Co.. 
293  P  Supp  1219  (CD  Cal.  1968),  aff'd— 
P.2d  (9th  Clr.  1971).  Cf.  Mengelkoch  v.  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Comm'n  ,  437  P.2d  563  (9th 
Or  1971).  All  of  these  cases  were  brought 
by  factory  workers  and  clerical  workers 
against  state  laws  with  the  exception  of 
Grabiec,  which  was  a  request  for  declara- 
tory Judgment  by  two  companies  caught  be- 
tween the  state  hour  law  and  the  demands 
of  women  employees  (backed  by  the  EEOC 
and  court  decisions)  for  overtime  and  pro- 
motions. 

'"  Blackstone  said,  "By  marriage,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  person  In  law:  .  .  . 
[Tlhe  very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the 
woman  is  suspended  during  the  marriage, 
or  at  least  Is  Incorporated  and  consolidated 
Into  that  of  the  husband,  under  whose  wing, 
protection,  and  cover  she  performs  every- 
thing; and  Is  therefore  called.  In  our  law- 
Prench  a  feme-oorert:  foemina  viro  co- 
operta:  Is  said  to  be  corerf  baron,  or  under 
the  protection  and  influence  of  her  husband, 
her  baron,  or  lord;  and  her  condition  during 
her  marriage  Is  called  her  coverture.  Upon 
this  principle,  of  a  union  of  person  in  hus- 
band and  wife,  depend  almost  all  the  legal 
rights,  duties,  and  disabilities,  that  either 
of  them  acquire  the  marriage."  1  W.  Black- 

STONK,  COMMCNTAUXS    *443. 

^  See,  64/.,  UNiroaM  Masiuagc  and  Divorce 
Act  (Pinal  Draft,  1970) . 

i»  Examples  of  such  studies  include  W 
GellhMTk,  A  Study  on  the  Administration  of 
Latca  RelatiT^D  to  The  Family  in  The  City  of 
New  York,  in  Sfbcial  CoMitrmB  or  thx 
Associatioiv  or  the  Bar  or  thr  Cttt  ow  New 
York,  Crilj>ren  Aito  TAUXums  rtt  thr  Courts 
or  Nrw  York  (1964);  K.  Lrvt.  UHiroaM 
Marriage  and  Divorcb  Leoislatioh  :  A  Prr- 
UMiNART  AKAi,T8i3  (1969)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  Lkvt). 

>»•  In  general  the  requirennents  for  physical 
exanxinaUon  tiefore  marriage  apply  equally 
to  men  and  women.  In  Wasbington,  bow- 
ever,  oBly  men  are  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  contagious  venereal  diseaae. 
Wash.  Rev.  Code  5  26.04^10  (Supp.  1970) . 
Such  a  distinction  is  baaed  on  tiie  Victorian 
fiction  that  only  men  wlU  engage  tn  pre- 
marital Intercourse.  The  underlying  health 
reasans  for  requirmg  men  to  be  examined 
apptly  equally  to  women.  Although  physical 
examination  Lb  presumably  for  protectlcm  of 
the  new  spouae.  the  requirement  of  exami- 
nation for  venereal  disease  U  a  useful  public 
health  measure.  It  obviously  should  not  be 
■truck  down  where  it  apptlee  unequally  to 
men  and  women,  but  rather  extended  to 
women,  as  it  already  has  been  tn  most  states. 
•»»5ee  CrrnKNS'  AurwoaT  CouMCn.  ok  the 
Status  or  Womkm,  B«rorr  or  the  Task 
Poacs  on  Pamb-t  Law  Ajn>  Pouct,  Aftbudix 
B  at  02  (1968)  |herelnaft«r  cited  as  Retort  on 
Pamilt  Law).  The  states  which  set  the  same 
age  of  consent  are;  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan, MlMlsalppl,  Nebraska.  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
CaroUna.  Tenneseee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and    Wyoming.    See,    e.g.,    Kt.    Rev.    Stat. 
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5  402.210  (!»«»);  P*.  Stat,  Ann.  tit.  48  i  1-5 
(c)    (1W5). 

'"The  original  basis  for  this  differential 
was  the  presumption  that  women  reached 
puberty  earlier  than  men.  Tht  common  law 
ages  of  consent — 14  for  males,  12  for  fe- 
males— represented  estimates  of  the  ages 
when  children  became  physically  capable  of 
producing  children.  Kanowitz,  supra  note  2, 
at  10 

"•For  a  decision  sustaining  legislative 
Judgment  about  age  of  majority  differentials 
under  current  constitutional  doctrines,  see 
Jacobsen  v.  Lenhart,  30  111.  2d  225,  195  N.E. 
2d  638  (1964). 

■"  The  considerations  which  should  shape 
a  legislature's  Judgment  In  setting  a  mini- 
mum nrukrrlage  age  are  outlined  in  Levy, 
supra  note  185,  at  24-25.  The  drafters  of  the 
Uniform  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act  chose  the 
lower  "women's"  ages  of  18  for  marriage 
without  parental  consent  and  16  for  mar- 
riage with  consent.  Uniform  Marriage  and 
DivoRci:  Act  f  203  ( 1 ) . 

'"  Kanowitz.  supra  note  2,  at  42. 

i"  See,  e.g.,  Iowa  Code  Ann.  5  674.1  (1960), 
permitting  a  court  to  change  the  name  of 
"any  person,  under  no  civil  disabilities,  who 
has  attained  his  or  her  majority  and  Is  un- 
married, if  a  female  .  . 

"•  The  West  German  federal  government 
has  recently  proposed  legislation  along  these 
lines.  Part  of  a  large-scale  reform  of  family 
and  divorce  legislation,  "the  bill  breaks  an 
ancient  tradition  of  male  priority  In  family 
names.  It  will  permit  marriage  partners  to 
adopt  the  wife's  maiden  name  If  they  choose 
or  to  use  it  in  combination  with  the  hus- 
band's surname."  Binder.  Bill  in  Bonn 
Encourages  German  Penchant  for  Double 
Names.  NY.  Times,  May  20,  1971,  at  2,  col.  3. 

^**  J.  Maddkn.  Handbook  or  the  Law  or 
Persons  and  Dohestic  Relations  146  (1931) . 

><•  At.AaKA  Stat.  Ann.  126.16.110  (1962); 
Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  J  J  34-1307  to  -1309  (1962): 
Wis.  Stat.  Ann.  {  246.15  (Supp.  1970). 

"•See  also  Clerk  v.  Redeker,  269  F.  Supp. 
117  (S.D.  Iowa  1966) .  in  which  a  man  wanted 
to  adopt  his  wife's  domicile  to  get  the  benefit 
of  lower  tuition  at  the  state  university. 

^  See  Annot..  29  A.L.R  2d  474  (1963),  cit- 
ing eases  from  29  states  which  held  that  a 
wife's  refusal  to  foUow  her  husband  to  a  new 
domicile  is  desertion  by  her  and  grounds  for 
divorce  proceedings. 

"•KANOwnr,  supra  note  2,  at  62.  See  also 
H.  Clark.  Domestic  Relations  151  (1968). 
who  concludes. 

Therefore,  the  correct  principle  Is  that  the 
wife  Is  able  to  acquire  a  separate  domicile  of 
choice  whenever  she  lives  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

!«•  Madden,  supra  note  144.  at  463.  Ulegltl- 
mate  children  follow  the  domicile  of  their 
mothers. 

""The  law  on  children's  domicile  Is  con- 
fused because  the  states  have  failed  to  In- 
tegrate the  statutes  removing  women's  civil 
disabilities  with  those  which  determine  chil- 
dren's domicile.  Thus  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
kansas law  defining  a  woman's  domicile  as 
Independent  from  that  of  her  husband.  Ark. 
Stat.  Ann.  1134-1307  to  -1309  (1962),  en- 
acted in  1941,  did  not  affect  Arkansas'  ad- 
herence to  the  common  law  rule  "that  the 
last  domicile  of  the  deceased  father  of  an  In- 
fant constitutes  his  legal  domicile.  .  .  ."  Bell. 
V.  Silas.  223  Ark.  694.  268  8.W.  2d  624  (1964). 
The  Impact  of  Wisconsin's  1968  law  titled 
•Women  to  have  equal  rights,"  Wis.  Stat. 
Ann.  i  246.15  (Supp.  1970)  on  the  law  of  chil- 
dren's domicile  has  not  yet  been  Judicially 
determined.  The  most  rwcent  Wisconsin  case 
on  the  subject.  Town  of  Carlton  v.  State  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  271  Wis.  466,  74  N.W  2d 
340  (1956) ,  followed  the  traditional  rule,  em- 
bodied in  Wisconsin's  public  assistance  stat- 
ute, that  "the  domicile  of  a  minor  child  .  .  . 
is  that  of  Its  father."  271  Wis.  at  469.  Cf. 
Alaska  Stat.  Ann.  126.15.110  (1962)  (re- 
moving women's  civil   disabilities)    as  oom- 
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pared  with  Alaska  Stat.  Ann.  j  25.05.040 
(1962)  (giving  fathers  preference  in  child 
cvLstody ) . 

'•>  This  reluctance  received  a  constitutional 
foundation  in  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381 
U.S.  479   (1965). 

'"» This  background  is  reviewed  In  Karczew- 
skl  V.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.,  274  F.  Supp.  169, 
171    (N.D.  III.  1967). 

""  See  cases  collected  In  Karczewskl  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R..  274  P.  Supp.  169,  172 
n2  (N.D.  ni.  1967),  and  Gates  v.  Foley,  247 
So.  2d  40.  42  n.l  {Fla.  1971).  The  first  case 
to  extend  the  right  to  sue  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium to  women  was  Hltaffer  v.  Argonne  Co.. 
183  P.2d  811  (DC.  Clr.  1950).  Cases  striking 
dow-n  the  traditional  discrimination  against 
women  on  the  grounds  that  It  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  Include  Owen  v.  Illinois 
Baking  Corp  .  260  P.  Supp.  820  (W.D.  Mich. 
1966)  and  Karczewskl  v.  Baltimore  &.  Ohio 
RR  ,  supra.  Contra.  Mlskunas  v.  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.,  399  F.2d  847   (7th  Cir.  1968). 

'■•'  The  support  laws  also  favor  male  chil- 
dren in  seven  states,  since  the  right  to  sup- 
port Is  terminated  when  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  majority.  39  Am.  Jite.  Parent  and 
Child  55  35,  40  (1942),  and  this  age  Is  set 
higher  for  males  than  for  females.  The  fol- 
lowing statutes  set  age  of  majority  at  18  for 
females  and  21  for  males:  Ark.  Stat.  Ann. 
5  57-103  (1947);  Idaho  Code  Ann.  5  32-101 
(1963);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  5  129.010  (1983); 
N.D.  Cent.  Code  §14-10-01  (1960);  Okla. 
Stat.  Ann.  Ut.  16  5  13  (1966);  S.D.  Comp. 
Laws  Ann.  5  26-1-1  (1967);  Utah  Code  Ann. 
5  15-2-1  (1953).  The  Implicit  premise  of 
these  lavre — that  girls  will  be  or  should  be 
married  by  the  time  they  are  18  and  no 
longer  dependent  on  parents'  support — is 
obviously  Improjjer  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  considerations  Involved  In 
equalizing  the  ages  would  be  the  same  as  for 
the  minimum  marriage  age,  discussed  at  pp 
938-39  supra. 

'»  R.  Perkins,   Criminal  Law  604    (1969). 

""  See,  e.g..  Model  Penal  Code  5  207.14, 
Comment  2  at  189   (Tent.  Draft  No.  9,  1959). 

' •■■  E.g.,  Uniform  Desertion  and  NoNStrp- 
poRT    Act,    10  Uniform    Laws    Annotated    1 

(1922). 

'=*  "A  f>erson  commits  a  misdemeanor  If  he 
persistently  falls  to  provide  support  which 
he  can  provide  and  which  he  knows  he  is 
legally  obliged  to  provide  to  a  spouse,  child, 
or  other  dependent."  Model  Penal  Code 
1230.6    (Proposed  Official  Draft,  1962). 

"•Plcht  V.  Henry,  252  Iowa  559,  107  N  W. 
2d  441 (1961). 

'•"Clark,  supra  note  148,  at  186-86. 

">  See  the  discussion  at  p.  899  supra. 

•"Property  acquired  by  gift,  bequest,  de- 
vise, or  descent  is  generally  excepted  and 
becomes  the  separate  property  of  the  spouse 
by  whom  It  was  acquired,  as  is  prc^>erty 
owned  by  either  spouee  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. Madden,  supra  note  144,  at  131-32. 

""  But  for  an  attack  by  a  women's  rights 
organization  on  one  aspect  of  the  community 
property  system,  see  brief  amicus  curiae  sub- 
mitted In  Perez  v.  Campbell.  421  P.  ad  619 
(9th  Clr.  1970).  cert,  granted.  400  VS.  818 
( 1970) ,  leave  to  file  brief  amicus  curiae 
granted.  4O0  US  989  (1971)  (challenging  the 
suspension  of  an  Arizona  woman's  driver's  li- 
cense and  car  registration  for  debts  arising 
from  an  accident  while  her  husband  was  driv- 
ing the  community  car) .  See  also  Mitchell  v. 
Commissioner.  430'  F.  2d  1  (6th  Clr.  1970) : 
cert,  granted  sub  nom.  United  States  v. 
Mitchell,  400  U.S.  1008  (1971)  (woman's 
liability  for  husband's  federal  Income  tax) . 

»•«  Madden,  supra  note  144,  at  135. 

"~  Washington  and  Texas  give  the  wife 
control  over  her  earnings.  Wash.  Rev.  Code 
Ann.  26.16  140  (1961);  Texas  Rev.  Codes 
Ann..  Family  Code,  tit.  1,  5  6.22  (Pamphlet. 
1969),  California  has  modified  the  rule  to  al- 
low the  wife  to  spend  her  earnings  "for  valu- 
able consideration"  without  the  husband's 
consent.  Cal.  Civ.  Code  §  I71c   (West  1964). 


reenacted  as  Cal  Civ  Code  |  5124  (West 
1970).  In  four  states,  the  vrtfe's  earnings  are 
separate  onlv  if  she  is  living  separately.  Ariz 
Rev  Stat.  Ann.  5  25-213(C)  (1956);  Idaho 
Code  Ann.  5  32-909  (1963);  Nev.  Rev.  Stat 
5  123  180  (1963):  N.M  Stat  Ann.  57-3-7 
(1962).  Sec  also  La  Crv  Code  Ann.  Art.  2399 
(West   1952). 

""  Similarly,  laws  which  give  the  husband 
greater  testamentary  power  over  the  com- 
munity property  w^ould  also  fall.  For  example, 
In  New  Mexico,  If  the  wife  dies  first  the  hus- 
band gets  all  the  community  property,  but 
if  the  husband  dies  first,  the  wife  has  a  legal 
right  to  bequeath  only  half  the  community 
property,  the  rest  to  be  distributed  as  the 
husband  decrees  In  his  will.  N.M.  Stat.  Ann 
55  29-1-8  (1953).  29-1-9  (Supp.  1969).  This 
law  would  clearly  violate  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  inequality  could  be  re- 
solved either  by  giving  the  wife  all  the  com- 
munity propyerty  if  the  husband  dies  first,  or 
by  limiting  the  surviving  husband's  share  to 
one  half  the  community  property  slb  the 
wife's  share  Is  now  limited.  The  latter  is  more 
consistent  with  the  prr.ctlce  In  the  common 
law  states. 

"^  Texas  Rev  Codes  Ann..  Family  Code,  til 
1.  5  5.22  (Pamphlet.  1969). 

:*See  the  discussion  In  Part  in  (C).  at 
p.  899  supra.  The  Texas  law  creates  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  the  rule  In  common  law  Juris- 
dictions concerning  control  of  property,  and 
would  be  upheld  if  the  common  law  system 
were  upheld. 

"*  In  a  few  states  a  married  woman  must 
still  get  her  husband's  permission  to  convey 
her  own  land.  1  Powell,  Real  Property  f  118 
(1949).  An  occasional  court  grants  the  hus- 
band control  of  the  family  home,  even  if  the 
wife  owns  the  property,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  head  of  the  household.  Kanowitz. 
supra  note  2,  at  69.  The  uncompensated 
value  of  a  housewife's  labor  is  not  considered 
property  under  these  statutes. 

1^  See  W.  MacDonald.  Fraud  on  the 
Widow's  Share  21-24  (1960). 

■^  The  Uniform  I>robate  Code.  iH>proved  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  gives  a  "surviving  spouse"  an 
elective  share  of  one-third  in  the  decedent's 
estate.  Uniform  Probate  Code  5  2-201. 

1 '-  Kanowttz,  supra  note  2.  at  96. 

>'  Uniform  Marbiace  and  Divorce  Act 
5  302. 

>  •  Cal.  Civ.  Code  {  4606(1)  (West  1970) . 

'^N.  C.  Oen.  Stat.  5  60-6  (1966);  Omo 
Rev.  Coh  :  3105.01(B)  (Baldwin  1960)  D.  C. 
Code  Ann.  5  16-904(a)  (1967).  See  also  the 
Citlsens'  Advisory  Council's  recommendation 
that  lapse  of  time  l>e  the  only  substantial  re- 
quirement for  divorce.  Report  on  Familt 
Law  36-87. 

'^  Levt,  supra  note  135,  at  79. 

'~  See  the  discussion  of  differential  age  of 
consent  at  pp.  938-39  supra. 

■^  A  ground  for  divorce  in  at  least  thirteen 
states:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  New  Mexico. 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming.  See  e.g.,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
5  50-5(3)  (1966);  Va.  Code  Ann.  5  20-91(7) 
(Cum.  Supp.  1970). 

>■'  A  ground  for  divorce  In  thirty  slates 
Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Califor- 
nia. Colorado.  Delaware.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  In- 
diana, Kansas.  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Montana.  Nebra&lca.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Mexico,  North  Ekakota.  Oklahoma. 
Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Tennes- 
see, Utah.  Vermont.  Washington.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming.  Report  on  Faacilt  Law 
66.  See.  e.g.  Cal.  Crv.  Code  Ann.  5  105  (West 
1954);  Mass.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ch  208.  i  1 
(1969). 

""Kentucky  only  Kt  Rev  Stat  5  403.020 
(3)  (a)  (1960).  The  husband  can  get  a  di- 
vorce from  his  wife's  alcoholism  without  any 
qualifications. 
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'■"  Kentucky  only.  Kr.  Riv.  Stat,  i  403.020 
(4)(c)    (1960). 

>"  Missouri  and  Wyoming.  Mo.  Ann.  Stat. 
1462.010  (1949);  Wro.  Stat.  Amn.  130-88. 
Ninth  (1957). 

'"  New  Hampshire  only.  N.H.  Rev.  Stat. 
Ann.  J  468-7.  XII  (1866). 

'"Tennessee  only.  Wife  must  remain  wil- 
fully abaent  for  two  years.  Tenn.  Code  Ann. 
{  36-801(8)    (1966). 

'«  Virginia  only.  Va.  Code  Ann.  S  20-91(8) 
(Cum.  Supp.  1970). 

"•Alabama  only.  Ala.  Code  tit.  34  S  20(6) 
(1959). 

'"  Tennessee  only.  Tenn.  Code  Ann  §  36- 
802   (195S). 

""Montana  only.  Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Anx. 
J  21-115  (1967). 

'»Abk.  Stat.  Ann.  5  34-1202.  Ninth  (Cum. 
Supp.  1969):  ND.  Cent.  Code  §14-05-07 
(1960). 
'•"See  the  discussion  at  p.  945  supra. 
'"The  functions  and  purposes  of  alimony 
are  summarized  In  Clark,  supra  note  148.  at 
441-42. 

'"  See  Report  on  Family  Law  7. 
'"Lkvt.    supra    note    135,    at    147. 
'•*See  for  an  example  of  this  assumption. 
Family  Law  Committee.  Connecticut  Bar  As- 
sociation. Proposal  for  Revision  of  the  Con- 
necticut   Statutes    Relative    to    Divorce.    44 
Conn.  Bar  J.  411    (1970).  Section  18  provides 
that  when  assessing  alimony.  "In  the  case  of 
a  mother  to  whom  the  custody  of  mln:>r  chil- 
dren haa  been  awarded,   the  desirability  of 
the  mother  securing  employment"  should  be 
a  consideration.  Id.  at  429  (emphasis  added) 
"*  Uniform    Marriage    and    Divorce    Act 
§« 308(a)-(b). 

'"•  See  Madden,  sttpra  note  144.  at  456  57; 
Clark,  supra  note  148.  at  584.  The  father 
could  be  deprived  of  custody  only  when  he 
was  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  to  be  endangering 
the  child. 

'"■  Cal.  Civ.  Code  Ann.  $  4600la)  (West 
1970):   Utah  Code  Ann.   5  30-3    10   (1953). 

'■«  Mo.  Stat.  Ann.  5  452.120  (1952):  Fla. 
Stat  Ann  S  61.13  (West  1969);  Minn.  Stat. 
Ann  5  518.17  (1969);  NY.  DoM  Rel.  Law 
5  70  (McKlnney  1964) :  Colo  Rev  Stat.  46  1- 
5(7)     (1967). 

'*  See  Clark,  siipra  note  148.  at  585.  In 
ninety  per  cent  of  custody  cases  the  mother  Is 
awarded  the  custody  Drlnan.  The  Riglitu  of 
Children  in  Modern  American  Family  Law,  2 
J   Fam.  L.  101.  102  (1962). 

'"'The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
forbid  sex  discriminatory  enforcement  Just 
as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  forbids  en- 
forcement which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  race  Ylck  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  U.S.  356 
(1886).  However,  such  attacks  Involve  very 
difficult  problems  of  proof  and  are  not  dis- 
cussed here.  See.  for  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
cent rapid  rise  In  the  crime  rate  of  women, 
and  of  changing  law  enforcement  attitudes 
toward  women  offenders.  Roberts.  Crime  Rate 
of  Women  Up  Sharply  Over  Men's,  NY. 
Times.  June   13.   1971.  at   1.  col.    1. 

•" '  The  proportion  of  all  women  arrested 
who  are  arrested  for  sex  offense."!.  Including 
forcible  rape  and  prostitution.  Is  nearly  four 
times  the  proportion  of  all  arrested  men. 
P.B.I..  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justtce.  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  for  the  United  States  124  (1967). 
"-See  the  discussion  in  Part  IV(B).  at 
p.  915  supra 

■■^See,  e.g..  Model  Penal  Code  §  213  1  (Pro- 
po.<wd  Official  Draft,  1962). 

•"'•  The  language  of  some  rape  statutes  sug- 
gests that  either  a  man  or  a  woman  may  be 
guilty  of  rape.  Even  these  statutes,  however, 
generally  preclude  the  possibility  of  charg- 
ing a  woman  with  rape  by  defining  sexual 
Intercourse  as  the  penetration  of  a  man's 
penis  into  a  woman's  vagina,  or.  In  some 
cases,  her  mouth  or  anus.  Furthermore,  a 
Yale  Law  Journal  study  in  1952  found  no 
reported  case  In  which  a  woman  had  been 
convicted  of  rape  as  a  principal.  See  Com- 
ment, Forcible  and  Statutory  Rape:  An  Ex- 


ploration of  the  Operation  and  Objectives 
of  the  Consent  Standard,  62  Yal*  L.J.  65  n.2 
(1962).  For  the  general  rule  that  rape  can 
be  committed  by  a  male  only,  see  75  C.J.S. 
Rape  i  6  (1962). 

In  all  states,  both  by  common  law  and 
statute,  only  women  can  be  victims  of  forci- 
ble rape;  see  75  C.J.S.  Rape  5  5  1.  2.  7  (1962). 
Forcible  sexual  assault  on  an  adult  male  Is 
not  defined  as  rape.  Many  states  have  enacted 
additional  laws  penalizing  nonconsensual 
sexual  assaults  on  men.  but  none  of  these 
laws  bears  the  extreme  penalties  of  the 
standard  rape  laws.  A  few  states  severely 
penalize  sexual  relations  with  children  of 
both  sexes,  but  force  Is  not  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  those  statutes;  they  are  discussed  at 
p.  959  infra.  In  conjunction  with  statutory 
rape. 

-"«  statutes  which  define  rape  as  "penetra- 
tion" mostly  fall,  with  Victorian  delicacy,  to 
specify  what  instruments  of  penetration  are 
Included.  The  common  law  antecedents  of 
the  rape  statutes,  as  well  as  contemporary 
case  law,  indicate  that  courts  have  limited 
the  application  of  rape  laws  to  penetration 
by  a  man's  penis.  However,  penetration  of 
a  woman's  vagina  may  be  made  by  many  in- 
struments other  than  a  man's  penis,  and  with 
equally  devastating  consequences  for  the 
victim's  psyche.  Whether  or  not  pregnancy 
has  resulted  from  the  rape  is  Immaterial 
under  current  laws:  similarly,  sterility  is  not 
a  defense  for  a  man  accused  of  rape.  Thus  a 
court  might  conclude  there  Is  no  rational 
reason  for  differentiating  such  assaults,  of 
which  women  are  as  capable  as  men.  and 
hold  the  rape  laws  invalid  unless  they  extend 
to  women  as.sallants  as  well  as  men. 

•■^The  Model  Penal  Code.  5  213  1  (Pro- 
posed Ofllclai  Draft.  1962)  adopts  this  defi- 
nition of  rape. 

-^' See  the  dl.scusslon  In  Part  III(B).  at  p. 
895  supra. 

-■"•  A  few  states  still  have  statutes  which 
extend  the  concept  of  ".sexual  assault"  to  the 
use  of  obscene  or  insulting  language  In  the 
presence  of  a  woman.  For  Instance.  Alabama 
penalizes 

any  person  who  In  the  presence  or  hearing 
of  any  girl  or  woman,  uses  abusive,  insult- 
ing, or  obscene  language. 
Ala.  Code.  tit.  14.  5  11  (1958).  See  also 
Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  6  750.337  (1968): 
Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  5  13  377  il956).  A  variation 
on  the  same  theme  is  a  Georgia  libel  law 
which  forbids  anyone  to  utter  or  circulate 
"any  defamatory  words  or  statements  derog- 
atory to  the  fair  fame  or  reputation  for  vir- 
tue of  any  virtuous  female."  Ga.  Code  Ann. 
5  26-2104  ( 1953) .  Such  laws,  based  on  a  ster- 
eotyped view  that  women  are  morally  pure, 
yet  morally  fragile,  rather  than  on  any 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  women 
which  actually  distinguishes  them  from 
men.  would  be  invalidated  under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

-'•  The  few  statutes  which  declare  young  or 
helpless  males  incapable  of  con.sent  are:  Colo. 
Rev.  Stat  Ann.  §40  2  25(lMk)  (1963)  (in- 
tercourse with  male  under  18  solicited  by 
female):  111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38.  5  5  11-4  and 
11  5  (Smlth-Hurd  1964)  (Indecent  liberties 
with  a  child  and  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  child,  regardle.':-  of  sex):  Ind. 
Ann.  Stat.  5  10-4'i03  (1956)  (Intercourse 
with  male  over  14  knowing  he  Is  epileptic, 
imbecile,  feeble  minded  or  In.sane);  Kr  Rev. 
Stat.  5  435  100  (1970)  (carnal  knowledge  of 
male  child  under  18) :  Mu  h  Comp  Laws  Ann. 
55  750.339  340  (1968)  (debauching  a  male 
under  15):  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  §  9-79.020 
(1961)  (sexual  Intercourse  with  male  under 
18). 

■""See,  eg  ,  44  Am.  Ju«.  Rape  5  17  (1942). 
Some  states  make  an  exception  for  inter- 
course with  women  who  are  not  virgins,  e.g  , 
Fla.  Stat  5  794.05  ( 1961) . 

■"'  See.  e.g..  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  (5  750.- 
342.  750.341  (1968)  (prohlblUng  intercourse 
with  female  wards  and  patients  In  mental  In- 


stitutions) ;  DC  Code  Enctcx.  Ann.  {  22- 
3002  (1967)  (penalizing  male  teachers  who 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  any  woman 
currently  their  student). 

"•  Seduction  laws  penalize  men  for  Induc- 
ing unmarried  women  to  engage  in  sexual 
conduct  by  a  promise,  usually  of  marriage. 
See,  e.g.,  N.J.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  2A:  142-1,  142-2 
(1969).  Michigan,  like  many  other  states, 
makes  It  a  crime  for  a  person  to  entice  a 
woman  under  16  away  from  her  parents  or 
guardian  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  con- 
cubinage, sexual  Intercourse,  or  marriage. 
Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  5  750.13   (1968). 

-'  ■  See.  eg,  the  report  of  the  Carroll  County. 
Maryland,  grand  Jury  calling  for  legislation 
"to  prevent  mental  and  physical  harm  to 
unsuspecting,  unprepared  adolescents  by 
forced,  coerced  or  seduced  sexual  activity 
which  may  warp  the  development  of  such 
children  as  useful  citizens  to  society."  The  re- 
port was  prompted  by  evidence  presented  to 
the  grand  Jury  that  two  women  elementary 
school  teachers  had  seduced  boys  11  and  \2 
years  old  The  grand  Jury  concluded  that  the 
Maryland  criminal  code  provided  no  statute 
under  which  the  teachers  could  be  Indicted 
and  called  for  state  legislation  "giving  male 
Juveniles  equtil  protection  under  the  laws  " 
Washington  Post.  Jan.  2.  1971.  at  3.  col.  2. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  In  Canada  has  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Its  recent  Report  recommended  "that 
the  Criminal  Code  be  amended  to  extend  pro- 
tection from  sexual  abuse  to  all  young  people, 
male  and  female,  and  protection  to  everyone 
from  sexual  exploitation  either  by  false  repre- 
sentation, use  of  force,  threat,  or  the  abuse  of 
authority  "  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
ON  THE  Status  of  Women  in  Canada  ch.  9. 
par  42.  at  374  (1970). 

-"  It  Is  true  that  statutory  rape  may  Involve 
breaking  the  hymen,  but  very  few  states  con- 
sider the  victim's  chastity  material  to  the 
question  of  guilt.  Moreover,  statistical  reports 
show  that  few  statutory  rape  complainants 
are  virgins.  See  Schiff,  Statistical  Features  of 
Rape.  14  I.  Fur   Sci.  102  (1969). 

-'■  The  law  in  most  states  presumes  that  a 
sixteen  ye»r  old  girl  can  consent  to  mar- 
riage (With  her  parents'  approval),  and,  by 
Implication,  to  sexual  relations,  while  an  un- 
married girl  of  sixteen  is  legally  presumed  to 
be  Incapable  of  giving  consent  to  a  single  act 
of  sexual  Intercourse.  However,  there  are  no 
physical  differences  between  the  sexual  acts 
Involved.  As  discussed  at  pp.  938-39  supra, 
the  minimum  marriage  age  Is  not  based  on  a 
unique  physical  characteristic  of  women. 
Therefore,  the  statutory  rape  law.  which  also 
deals  with  consensual  sexual  relations,  can- 
not be  Justined  as  based  on  such  a  unique 
characteristic.  There  are.  of  course,  social 
and  psychological  differences  between  mari- 
tal and  extramarital  sexual  relations,  and 
the  state  may  recognize  them  through  sex- 
neutral  legi.slatlon  about  extramarital  sex- 
ual Intercourse  Involving  either  young  men 
or  young  women. 

- "  Some  states  already  have  laws  that  pro- 
tect all  children,  regardless  of  sex.  For  ex- 
ample. Illinois  has  merged  Its  statutory  rape 
law  Into  laws  prohibiting  indecent  liberties 
with  any  child  or  contributing  to  any  child's 
sexual  delinquency.  III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38, 
ii  114  (Smlth-Hurd  Supp.  1971)  and  ch.  38, 
5  115  (SmlUi-Hurd  1964). 

-'"  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  5  750.339  ( 1968) 
■■'Compare      Mich.      Comp.      Laws      Ann 
I  750  339  with  §  760.520  (1968). 

-  "  Where  a  state  has  mlrror-lmage  statutes 
which  penalize  men  and  women  for  the  same 
conduct,  by  the  same  standards,  and  with  the 
same  penaltlee.  the  laws  could  be  upheld  un- 
der the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  For  exam- 
ple. Michigan's  Identical  laws  prohibiting 
acts  of  "gross  Indecency"  between  two  men 
and  between  two  women  would  not  have  to 
be  Invalidated;  a  court  would  not  require  the 
formality  of  rewriting  a  sUtute  such  aa  this, 
where.  In  effect.  It  already  covers  man  and 
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wamen  alike.  See  MicH.  Comp.  Laws  Ann. 
§§  750.338.  750  S38(a)  (1968). 

"The  Fourth  Circuit  recently  held  that 
Maryland's  death  penalty  for  rape  was  so  ex- 
cessively disproportionate  as  to  violate  the 
Eighth  Amendment's  guarantee  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.  Ralph  v.  Warden. 
438  F.3d  786  (4th  Clr.  1970). 

-■■'  Between  1960  and  1967  the  number  of 
forcible  rapes  known  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials Increased  61  f>er  cent.  In  contrast,  the 
proportion  of  forcible  rapes  solved  by  arrest 
of  the  offender  decreased  annually  between 
1965  and  1987.  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  svpra 
not>  201.  at  12-13. 

In  conjunction  with  the  severe  penalties 
for  forcible  rap>e.  the  defense  of  consent  has 
developed.  The  existence  of  the  consent  de- 
fense (which  Is  unique  to  rape)  has  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  the  complainant  on  trial,  for 
she  will  usually  be  subjected  to  a  relentless 
defense  examination.  In  an  attempt  to  Im- 
pugn her  character  and  suggest  that  she  ac- 
tually consented  to  sexual  attack.  The  con- 
sent defense  and  corresponding  trial  tactics 
tluu  have  the  effect  of  deterring  women  from 
making  complaints  at>out  rape  attacks:  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  estimates 
that  forcible  rape  "is  probably  the  most  un- 
derreported  crime  by  victims  to  police."  Unt- 
roRM  Crime  Reports,  supra  note  201,  at  13, 
As  a  result,  some  women's  rights  advocates 
have  argued  that  women  would  actually  be 
better  protected  If  rape  were  prosecuted  sim- 
ply as  aggravated  aaaault. 

"•■MoDn.  Penal  Code  §§213  0 — .06  (Pro- 
posed Official  Draft.  1962).  For  Instance,  the 
Model  Penal  Code's  crime  of  "sexual  assault" 
prohibits  oftenslve  "touching  of  the  sexual 
or  other  Intimate  parts  of  the  person  of 
another  for  tbe  purpose  of  arousing  or  grati- 
fying sexual  desire  of  either  party."  Model 
Penal  Code  i  213.4  (Proposed  Official  Draft. 
1963). 

*■  "Sodomy"  Is  used  here,  as  it  Is  used  In 
many  statutes,  to  Include  both  oral-genital 
contact  and  anal  Intercourse.  In  some  states 
It  also  Includes  mutual  masturbation,  sexual 
relations  with  animals,  and  sexual  contact 
with  dead  bodies. 

»  See.  e.g.,  81  C.J.S.  Sodomy  §  1   (1953). 

"^M.    Ploscowe,    Sex    and    The    Law    146 

(1951). 

» In  Indiana,  adultery  Is  defined  as  Inter- 
course between  a  man  and  a  married  woman, 
while  intercourse  with  an  unmarried  woman 
Is  defined  as  the  lesser  offense  of  fornica- 
tion. Warner  v.  State.  202  Ind.  479.  175  N.E. 
661  (1931).  A  similar  discrepancy  Is  appar- 
ent In  the  "unwritten  law  defense."  which 
survives  In  some  states  for  men.  The  un- 
written law  defense  permits  a  man  to  argue 
In  complete  defense  to  a  homicide  prose- 
cution that  the  man  he  killed  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  homicide.  In  the  act  of  sexual 
Intercourse  with  his  wife:  It  Is,  In  other 
words,  a  license  to  men  to  murder  In  the 
face  of  adultery.  No  state  gives  women  who 
kill  their  husbands'  lovers  a  corresponding 
defense.  Tex.  Penal  Code.  Art.  1220  (Ver- 
non's 1961);  N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  5  40A-2-4 
(1953);  Utah  Code  Ann,  {  76-30-9(4)   (1953), 

"""^  Both  married  men  and  married  women 
are  liable  for  extramarital  sexual  Intercourse. 
Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  5  167.010  (1969);  Mass.  Gen. 
Laws.  ch.  272   i  14    (1932). 

^R.  Perkins,  Criminal  Law  377  (2d  ed. 
1969). 

-'Cf.  Buchanan  v.  Batchelor.  308  F  Supp. 
729  (ND.  Tex.  1970)  In  which  a  federal  court 
Invalidated  Texas'  entire  sodomy  law  be- 
cause of  Its  overbreadth  In  extending  to  acts 
between  husband  and  virlfe.  The  decision  was 
vacated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sub  nom.  Buchanan  v.  Wade.  91  S.  Ct.  1222 
(1971).  and  remanded  for  consideration  In 
the  light  of  Younger  v.  Harris,  401  U.S.  37 
(1971).  and  Samuels  v.  Mackell.  401  U.S.  66 
(1971). 

•"  See  Grlswold  v.  Connecticut.  388  U.S. 
479  (1965).  At  least  two  states  have  already 


repealed  their  laws  against  consensual  homo- 
sexual relations.  See  III.  Ann.  Stat.  ch.  38. 
55  11-2.  11-3  (Smlth-Hurd  1964):  Conn.  Gen. 
Stat.  Rev.  §5  53a-65.  -76  to  -77  (Supp.  1969) 
(effective  Oct.  1.  1971). 

»'  See  "Prostitution."  Black's  Law  Dic- 
tionary 1386  (4th  ed.  1951):  73  CJ.S.  Prosti- 
tution 5  1  (1951);  Eisner  v.  Commonwealth. 
375  S.W.2d  825.  827  (Ky.  1964).  But  cf.  DC 
Code  Enctcl.  Ann.  5  22-2701  (1967).  At  least 
one  stat«  still  Imposes  special  punishment 
on  young  women  who  are  considered  "In 
manifest  danger  of  falling  Into  habits  of 
vice."  No  corresponding  provisions  are  made 
for  young  men.  See  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann. 
?5  l'7-379,  18-65.  Connecticut's  statutes  sur- 
vived constitutional  attack  in  State  v.  Mat- 
tlello.  4  Conn.  Clr  55,  225  A.2d  507  (1967), 
appeal  dismissed,  395  U.S.  209   (1969). 

-■■■  S.  Harmon.  Attitudes  Toward  Women  In 
The  Criminal  Law  Process  5  (1970)  (unpub- 
lished paper  on  file  at  Yale  Law  School  Li- 
brary.) 

■"Compare  A.  Flexner,  Prostitution  in 
Europe  (especially  at  11-14)  (1914),  with 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Homosexual 
Offenses  and  Prostitution  [The  Wolfenden 
Report  1  (1957) .  If  the  newly  articulated  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  receives  expanded 
Interpretation,  see  discussion  in  Part  III(D) 
at  p.  900  supra,  all  regulation  of  prostitution, 
other  than  public  health  measures,  may  be 
ruled  unconstitutional. 

="  Men  may  be  punished  as  entrepreneurs 
for  trafficking  In  women  or  keeping  a  house 
of  ill  fame.  They  are  seldom  prosecuted  for 
mere  patronage  of  a  prostitute.  Kanowitz. 
supra  note  2,  at  16-17. 

'^■-  Model  Penal  Code  S  251.2  (Proposed  Of- 
ficial Draft.  1962). 

=»N.Y.  Penal  Law  5  230.10  (McKlnney 
1967). 

»•  The  recidivism  rate  for  prostitution  Is 
BO  high  that  prostitution  has  been  called 
"life  on  the  installment  plan."  Lukas,  City 
Revising  its  Prostitution  Controls,  N.Y. 
Times.  Aug.  14.  1967,  at  1.  col.  2.  Compare 
the  Soviet  Union's  success  at  deterring  pros- 
titution by  posting  publicly  the  names,  ad- 
dresses and  places  of  employment  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  prostitutes.  Kanowitz.  supra  note 
2.  at  17. 

"*  In  Its  published  statistics,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  classifies  "commer- 
cialized vice"  together  with  prostitution. 
Even  so.  30,866  women  were  arrested  for  pros- 
titution or  commercialized  vice  as  compared 
with  8,878  men.  This  figure  is  particularly 
striking  In  light  of  the  fact  that  tbe  total 
number  of  men  arrested  In  1967  was  seven 
times  greater  than  the  total  number  of  wom- 
en arrested.  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  5upra 
note  201,  at  124. 

""  See  NY.  Penal  Law  5  230.05  (McKlnney 
1967);  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  Pemal  Code 
5  84.  1969  Public  Act  No.  828  (effective  Oct.  1, 
1971).  However.  New  York's  law  penalizing 
the  patrons  of  prostitutes  has  only  rarely 
been  enforced.  Speech  by  MlEabeth  Schnei- 
der. Yale  Law  School.  April  29.  1971. 

='"     18  VJS.C.  5  2421    (1964). 

="  18.  UJS.C.  55  2422-23   (1964). 

'"United  States  v.  Holte.  236  U.S.  140 
( 19151  ;  but  cf.  Gebardl  v.  United  States.  287 
VS    112   (1937). 

»"  Wyatt  V.  United  States,  362  U.S.  525.  530 
(1960). 

"*281  F.  Supp    8   (D.  Conn.   1968). 

■"  430  Pa    642,  243  A.2d  400  (1968). 

»"  In  Robinson,  the  court  ordered  the  peti- 
tioner released  because  she  had  already  served 
the  statutory  maximum  sentence  for  breach 
of  the  peace  and  resisting  arrest.  The  court 
stated  that  to  hold  her  for  the  full  three  years 
ptermltted  under  the  sentencing  law  for 
women  offenders  would  have  denied  her  the 
equal  protection  of  the  lavre.  In  Daniel,  ap- 
pellants' cases  were  sent  back  for  resentenc- 
ing because  the  court  held  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's law  requiring  Judges  to  Impose  the 
statutory  maximum  on  all  women  sentenced 


to    the    State    Correctional    Institution    at 
Muncy  violated  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

""  E.g.,  Me.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  34.  I  802 
(men);  §§853-64  (women)  (Supp.  1970) 
Disparities  also  exist  in  the  Juvenile  laws  of 
several  states.  For  Instance.  In  New  York  a 
court  can  order  Incorrigible,  ungovernable, 
or  habitually  disobedient  women  to  be  held 
In  custody  until  they  are  20.  if  they  are  ad- 
Judged  "persons  In  need  of  supervision" 
(PINS) :  whereas,  boys  can  be  held  under  the 
PINS  statute  only  until  sige  18.  Since  most  of 
the  commitments  under  the  PINS  law  stem 
from  activity  which  could  not  result  in  crim- 
inal conviction,  the  law  Imposes  on  women 
two  years  of  extra  liability  for  noncriminal 
activity.  N.Y.  Family  Court  Act,  5§  712.  756 
(McKlnney  1963). 

-•-  A  few  sections  of  the  Model  Penal  Code 
are  sex  biased,  and  would  be  Invalid  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment;  see.  e.g., 
Model  Penal  Code  §  213.3(1)  (d)   (seduction). 

-"See,  e.g.  E.  Hemingway.  A  Farewell  to 
Arms  (1929):  For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls 
(1940):  N.  Mailer.  The  Naked  and  the  Dead 
U948);   Why  Are  We  in  "Vietnam?    (1967). 

''■^'  For  a  history  of  the  creation  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  (WAC)  and  Its  activities  In 
World  War  II,  see  M.  Tbeadwkll.  U.S.  Army 
IN  World  War  II :  Special  Studies :  The  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  (1954) . 

='  10  U.S.C.  5  3209.  which  limited  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  the  WAC  to  2'-.  of  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  Regtilar  Army,  was 
amended  in  November.  1967,  to  permit  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine  the  limit. 
10  U.S.c"  5  3209(b)  (Supp  IV,  1967)  The  2-^. 
maximum  Is  maintained  by  regulation,  32 
C.F.R.  f  580  (1971). 

'^■-  On  veterans'  benefits  generally,  see  38 
use.  55  1  to  end  (1964)  as  amende  in  part 
(Supp.  V,  1969);  80  U.S.C.  App.  5  459  (Supp 
V.  1969):  38C.P.R.  (1970)  38  U.S.C.  51310-58. 
410-23.  and  501-62  deal  with  pensions:  38 
U.S.C.  §§  601-44.  With  hoepltallzatlon  and 
provision  of  medical  services:  38  U.S.C 
5  5  701-88.  "With  Insurance:  and  38  VS.C 
§5  1601-1791,  with  educational  benefits  for 
veterans  and  their  families.  Preference  In  fed- 
eral governmental  employment  Is  governed  by 
5  use.  §§2108,  3306.  3309-17.  3351.  3363. 
7501.  7511-12   (Supp.  V.  1969). 

-^  Hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  61  and  S.J.  Res. 
231  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  On  the  Judici- 
ary. 91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  320   (1970). 

'^•'  See,  e.g.,  the  account  of  the  protest 
marches  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War.  NY.  Times.  AprU  25.  1971,  5  4.  at  I.  col. 
1;  the  discussions  of  anti-war  organizing  In 
the  Armed  Forces  by  Gabriel  Kolko  In  The 
Liberated  Guardian.  April  15.  1971.  at  10.  ool 
3;  and  In  A.  Stapp,  Up  Against  the  Brass 
(1970). 

!»  Although  this  Is  true  of  the  Amendment 
under  the  theory  and  form  proposed  here.  In 
Congress  the  resolution  has  often  been 
amended  to  exempt  the  draft  from  lt« 
coverage.  In  1950  and  1963.  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
only  after  It  was  altered  to  permit  laws  which 
made  reasonable  classifications  to  protect 
women.  This  phrase  was  Intended  to  Include 
the  draft  as  one  such  law.  In  1970.  Senator 
Ervin  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  spe- 
cifically exempting  women  from  the  draft. 
See  the  discussion  at  pp.  886-88  supra.  And 
m  July,  1971,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  out  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
with  a  similar  amendment. 

»«On  the  draft,  see  50  U.S.C.  App.  55  453. 
454(a)  (Supp.  V.  1969):  on  the  service  acad- 
emies, see  Hearings  on  S.J.  iJes.  61  Before  a 
Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the 
Judiciary  674  ( 1970 )  .  Cases  upholding  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  state  military  schools 
include  Allred  v.  Heaton.  836  S  W.2d  251 
(Tex),  cerf  denied.  364  U.S  517  (1960): 
Heaton  v  Bristol.  317  SW.2d  86  (Tex.  1958). 
cert  denied.  359  U.S.  230  (1959).  32  CFR 
§5888.4  (1970).  580  (1971)  set  out  differential 
enlistment  standards. 
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»■  For  complaints  about  such  treatment, 
see.  tor  example,  The  Bond:  The  Voice  of  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union,  April  19,  1971, 
at  8,  col.  1. 

"^SO  use.  App.  55  451  et  seq  (Supp  V, 
1960). 

^"•50  use,  App.  15  453,  454  (Supp.  V, 
1969). 

"""See,  eg.,  United  States  v.  Cook,  311  F. 
Supp.  618  (W.D.  Pa.  1970):  United  States  v. 
Clinton.  310  F.  Supp.  333  (E.D.  La.  1970): 
United  States  v.  St.  Clair,  291  F.  Supp.  122 
(S.D.N. Y.  1968). 

'"50  U.S.C.  App.   5  454(a)    (1964). 

"■'  Id. 

"■'  See  Medical  Fitness  Standards  for  .Ap- 
pointment, Enlistment,  and  Induction  C  15, 
AR  40-501  et  seq  .  reprinted  In  SSLR  2201. 

^•'  See  the  discussion  at  p.  899  supra,  con- 
cerning criteria  to  be  applied  In  reviewing 
functional  classlflcatJons.  Under  Title  VII  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  physical  and  men- 
tal testa  with  regard  to  employment  have 
come  under  scrutiny  as  a  possibly  discrimina- 
tory device.  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  the  courts  have  held 
that  such  tests  must  be  validated  or  proved 
to  be  closely  Job-related  before  they  can  be 
uaed.  If  they  fall  more  heavily  on  a  protected 
group  of  applicants  or  employees.  See  Griggs 
V.  Duke  Power  Co..  401  U.S.  424,  431    (1971). 


See   also    the    dlscu.sslon    In    Developments — 
Title  VII,  supra  note  45.  at  1120  40. 

-■*  Medical  Fitness  Standards,  supra  note 
263.  C  25.  AR  40-501.  2-21.  reprinted  In  SSLR 
2209. 

-*'C/.  New  York  State  Division  of  Human 
Rights  V.  New  York-Pennsylvania  Profes- 
sional Baseball  League.  320  N.Y.S.2d  788  (Sup. 
Ct.  App.  Dlv.  1971),  holding  that  high  mini- 
mum height  and  weight  reqvilrements  for 
professional  baseball  umpires  unjustifiably 
exckided  women  In  violation  of  state  and 
federal  law. 

-■''  Medical  Fitness  Standards,  supra  note 
263,  C,  AR  40-501,  2  22  &  App  III.  Tables 
I  &  II,  reprinted  In  part  In  SSLR  2209    2222 

-■'-32C.F.R.  i  888.2(f)  (1970). 

-•"■'50  use.  App.  §456ih)(2)  (Supp.  V, 
1969). 

-  United  States  v  Brunier.  293  F  Supp  666 
(D   Ore    1968). 

--'  50  use  App  i  456(o)  (  1964).  This  pro- 
vision exempts  the  sole  surviving  sons  of 
families  "where  the  father  or  one  or  more 
soils  or  daughters  .  .  .  were  killed  In  action 
or  died  In  the  line  of  duty.  .  .  .•■  Under  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  law  will  have 
to  be  extended  to  cover  all  female  family 
members  lost  In  military  service. 

-'"50  use.  App.  S  455(b)  (1964). 

-''50  use.  App.  5  460(b)(3)  (Supp  V, 
1969). 

(Billions  o(  tloil3f5,  ■ieasonally  ailiuile'i  annual  rate] 


Id. 


--■See,  eg.  United  States  v.  Brooks  415  F 
2d  502  (6th  Clr.  1969),  cerf  denied,  397  US. 
969  (  1969);  Simmons  v.  United  States,  406  F 
2d  456  (5th  Clr.  1969),  cert,  denied,  395  U.s! 
982,  rehearing  denied,  396  U.S.  871  (1969) 
Clay  V.  United  States,  397  F.  2d  901  (Stli 
Cir  1968).  vacated  on  other  grounds  394 
U  S.  310  (1968) 

-■"32    CF.R     S5    714  1(d)(3)     (1968),    888  5 
(1970). 

''See    the    challenges    reported    In    NY 
Times.  Aug   26.  1970,  at  44.  col    7;  NY.  Times 
Oct.    18.    1970,  at  39,  col.    1;    NY.  Times    Nov' 
29.    1970.   at    26,   col,    1:    NY.   Times    Dec     31 
1970,  at  8,  col    2;   N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  3    1971    at 

24,  col.  1. 

■  'See  NY.  Times,  Sept  29,  1970,  at  46.  col 
1:    NY.  Times.  Sept    30,  1970,  at  87,  col,  4, 

■•See  NY.  Times,  April  21,  1971.  at  11 
col    1. 

--'  M    Treadwell,  supra  note  250.  at  92  93 

'''  See,  e  g  .  Cheatwood  v.  South  Central  Bell 
Tel  fc  Tel.  Co  ,  303  F.  Supp.  754,  758-59  (M  D 
Ala.  1969) . 

■^  Provisions  on  basic  pav  are  at  37  US  C 
5  5  201-09  (Supp.  V,  1969).  Housing  and  other 
allowances  are  dealt  with  by  37  U.SC  §§  401- 
427  (Supp.  V,  1969). 

'^' See   the  report   in    the   NY    Times    Dec 

25.  1970,  at  18.  col.  6. 
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H.R  1   Res  208,  S.J,  Res,  8 


On  H.R,'.  Res  208.  House 
subcommittee. 


COMMENTS    ON    NIKITA    KHRUSH- 
CHEV BY  ROSWELL  GARST 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1959,  Chairman  Khrushchev  visited  Ros- 
well  Garst  in  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  after  he 
had  visited  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Garst  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful agriculturalists  in  this  country,  be- 
ing especially  successful  in  developing 
hybrid  com.  He  has  recently  written  a 
short  account  of  his  experiences  in  Rus- 
sia and  Eastern  Europe,  including  his 
visits  with  Khrushchev.  He  also  had  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  our  Department 
of  State  which  is  revealing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co. 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  September  13,  1971. 

Gentlemen:  Nlklta  Khrushchev  died  Sat- 
urday— and  will  be  burled  today.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  It  was  most  unusual  for  the 
head  of  a  great  nation  and  his  wife  to  Insist 
on  visiting  the  Garst  Farm  In  the  fall  of  1959, 
when  President  Elsenhower  Invited  them  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  It  seemed  to  me 
you  would  enjoy  a  review  of  the  past  16  years. 

In  February  of  1955,  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev gave  a  speech  before  the  Soviet 
purllament   plainly   stating    that    the   Soviet 


Union  was  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  meat, 
milk  and  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry;  short  of 
high  type  of  proteins  for  human  consump- 
tion. He  ended  the  speech  by  saying  about 
as  follows: 

•What  we  need  Is  an  Iowa  Corn  Belt!"  The 
speech  was  highly  publicized.  Laixren  Soth 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  Iowa's 
largest  paper,  ran  an  editorial  Invitation  for 
Khrushchev  to  send  a  delegation  over  to  the 
United  States  to  see  how  an  "Iowa  Corn  Belt" 
operated. 

Khrushchev  accepted  the  Invitation  much 
to  the  surprise  of  everyone  Including  the 
United  States  Department  of  State. 

There  had  been  almost  no  communications 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  1965. 
Stalin  had.  as  Winston  Churchill  said. 
"Pulled  down  an  Iron  Curtain"  at  the  end 
of  the  war  and  there  was  almost  no  permis- 
sion for  exchanges  of  Information  between 
the  two  areas. 

The  U.S.  State  Department's  reaction  was: 
"We  will  not  accept  a  delegation  of  Soviet 
agricultural  visitors  unless  the  Soviet  Union 
win  accept  a  delegation  of  American  visitors." 

Khrushchev  said,  "Fine — we  will  welcome 
them." 

So  the  exchange  of  delegations  was  ar- 
ranged. Fortunately,  both  delegations  were 
led  by  very  outstanding  men.  The  American 
delegation  was  led  by  Dean  of  Agriculture 
Lambert  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
the  Soviet  delegation  wag  headed  by  V.  V. 
Matskevlch.  who  was  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture    before    he   came — and    who    was 
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made    Minister   of   Agriculture   when   he   re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Matskevlch  and  several  others  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  visited  the  Garst  Farm 
which  had  not  been  put  on  the  Itinerary  of 
the  delegation,  and  saw  that  we  were  doing 
a  great  many  things  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  do  if  they  were  going  to  have 
"an  Iowa  Cornbelt". 

We  were  producing  hybrid  seed  corn.  We 
were  feeding  corn  cobs  to  cattle — we  were 
using  urea  as  the  protein  of  our  cattle.  We 
were  harvesting  commercial  corn  at  hleh 
moisture  and  drying  it. 

We  were  using  generous  fertilizer  applica- 
tions and  insecticides  and  herbicides. 

Garst  &  Thomas  had  the  largest  facilUics 
for  producing  hybrid  seed  corn — and  were 
using  the  most  modern  methods  then — a£  we 
are  now. 

Mr.  Jim  Russell,  Farm  Editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  had  brought  several  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  away  from  their  scheduled 
visit  to  the  Garst  Farm — I  had  shown  them 
around  for  an  hour  or  so — we  stopped  in 
our  house  to  visit  with  Mrs.  Garst  when 
Mr.  Matskevlch  invited  Jim  Russell  and  me 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  to  see  their  "per- 
manent  agricultural  exposition"  at  Moscow 

Mrs.  Garst  immediately  asked  "Does  the 
invitation  include  hU  wife?"  Matskevichs 
reply  was:  "If  you  do  not  trtist  your  hus- 
band, I  will  be  forced  to  invite  you."  She 
refers  to  that  as  the  best  "brush  off  she 
ever  had. 

My    son.    Stephen,    was     there — he    said 
■Does   the   invitation   include   his   son?  '   His 
reply:  'You  are  a  young  man   You  will  have 
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many    years    In    which    to    visit    the    Soviet 
Union!" 

I  did  not  immediately  accept  the  Invita- 
tion. I  told  him  1  would  come  If  I  could  And 
time.  He  had  Invited  Jim  Rusaell  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register — but  Jim  could  not  go. 
However,  Jim  did  highly  publicize  the  in- 
vitation because  the  delegation  had  been  In 
the  U.S.A.  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  I  wtks 
the  flrat  person  who   had  been  Invited. 

I  did  go  Immediately  to  Wa«hlngton,  DC. 
to  talk  to  the  State  Department.  In  1955, 
a  passport  had  to  be  especially  validated  to 
let  an  American  citizen  visit  any  country 
•'behind  the  Iron  Curtain  ". 

The  State  Department,  of  course,  knew 
I  had  been  Invited.  I  told  them  about  as 
follows:  "I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  teach 
the  Russians  how  to  farm  or  not.  If  you 
think  It  Is,  validate  my  passport  and  111  do 
my  best  to  be  helpful.  If  you  do  not  think  It 
It- — do  not  validate  my  paosport. 

"But — If  you  validate  my  passport.  I  want 
to  be  assured  that  I  can  get  an  export  license 
for  anything  they  want  to  buy  that  will  help 
their  agriculture.  For  instance,  they  are 
not  using  hybrid  seed  com — they  should  be. 
I  am  going  to  tell  them  what  they  already 
know — that  all  corn  Is  raised  from  hybrid 
seed  In  the  U.S.A. — and  I  will  try  to  sell  them 
demonstration  quantities. 

'"They  need  to  see  modem  corn  growing — 
and  corn  harvesting  equipment — Insecticides, 
herbicides,  etc..  etc.  In  short.  I  want  to  go  as 
an  educator  and  as  a  salesman  or  I  do  not 
want  to  go  at  all. 

"You  people  of  the  State  Department 
should  make  the  decision." 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  was  In  Asia  at 
the  time.  They  said  that  when  he  returned, 
the  matter  would  be  discussed  at  the  highest 
levels — and  they  would  give  me  their  decision. 
In  a  couple  of  weeks,  they  Invited  me  back 
and  told  me  about  as  follows: 

"We  believe  you  have  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
our  time.  We  don't  think  anyone  can  teach 
them  anything — nor  sell  them  anything.  But. 
we  do  think  that  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munioations  open  between  the  two  countries 
is  all  for  the  good.  So  we  are  validating  your 
passport — and  if  conditions  do  not  worsen  in 
the  meantime,  we  wUl  Issue  export  licenses 
for  anything  that  will  help  their  agriculture." 
While  they  had  been  taking  two  weeks  for 
discussion,  I  had  been  doing  some  research  as 
well.  I  discovered  that  the  Ilanube  Valley  of 
Romania,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  were 
excellent  corn  growing  areas.  So  I  asked  the 
TJ.  8.  State  Department  to  validate  my  pass- 
port for  those  three  countries  as  well. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  "Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Desk"  laughed  and  said  that  Romania, 
Hungary  or  Czechoslovakia  had  not  permitted 
ft  Single  American  to  visit  in  20  years — and 
would  not  let  me  come.  He  did  not  have  to  ask 
anyone  I  He  validated  my  passport  for  all 
three  countries. 

Mrs.  Oarst  and  I  have  for  many  years  been 
friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeza  Schutz  who  lived 
at  that  time  In  Minnesota.  Schutz  had  been 
bom  In  Hungary — went  to  college  in  Switzer- 
land, got  a  Ph.  D.  In  Economics  at  the  Sor- 
bomne  In  Prance,  speaks  Oerman.  French, 
Spanish  and  has  traveled  widely.  1  invited 
him  to  go  with  me  on  the  European  trip — 
and  Mrs.  Oarst  Invited  Mrs.  Schutz  to  visit 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  while 
we  were  In  Europe. 

Dr.  Schutz  and  I  left  right  after  "Open 
House"  In  late  September  for  Moscow.  We 
spent  the  first  day  or  two  visiting  the  "perma- 
nent Soviet  agricultural  exposition"  which  Is 
a  very  fabulous  exhibit.  They  have  a  large 
display  from  every  one  of  the  Soviet  repub- 
lics— the  Ukraine,  Georgia.  Rvtssia,  Uzbek- 
Lstan.  Siberia,  etc.,  etc..  etc.  We  were  furnished 
with  an  Interpreter— Mrs.  Marina  Rytova — 
who  has  always  been  my  Interpreter  on  sub- 
sequent  trips — and   who   also  came   to   the 


U.S.  with  a  Soviet  delegation  In   1958    She  Is 
a  very  competent  interpreter  too. 

After  a  couple  of  days  at  the  exhibits,  we 
had  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  UB.S.R  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Moscow.  I  told 
them  about  the  hybridization,  mechaniza- 
tion, fertilization  of  com — about  Inaecticldes. 
herbicides,  early  harvest  and  drying — about 
the  use  of  corn  cobs  and  com  stover  for  beef- 
brood  cows — about  the  use  of  urea-molasses 
as  the  protein  of  ruminants — about  hybrid 
chickens  for  both  egg  laying  and  for  broilers. 
However.  1  made  It  a  rule  to  .start  every 
talk  I  gave  the  same  way  and  that  was  to 
point  out  that  It  was  due  to  a  difference  In 
circumstances  that  let  the  United  States  be 
so  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  agricul- 
tural production. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Czars  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population  had  re- 
ceived educational  opportunities  At  the  time 
of  the  revolution  In  1917  a  relatively  high 
percent  of  the  people  were  illiterate.  I  pointed 
out  that  It  was  38  years  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution  until  1965 

It  seemed  reasonable  that  It  would  have 
taken  a  minimum  of  ten  years  to  educate 
enough  teachers  and  build  enough  school 
houses  to  educate  all  of  the  children — instead 
of  a  small  part  of  the  children.  So  they  had 
not  had  38  years  of  opportunity — only  28 
vears. 

And  then  I  pointed  out  that  It  must  have 
taken  ten  years  to  fight  a  war  of  survival  and 
to  recover  from  the  devastation  of  that  war. 
The  city  of  "Stalingrad"  Is  about  a.s  far 
from  the  Oerman  border  as  Denver  Is  from 
New  York — and  Stalingrad  wa.s  where  the 
Russians  finally  stopped  the  Germans. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  last  war  fought  on 
United  States  territory  was  the  Civil  War 
which  was  90  years  ago—while  they  had  suf- 
fered two  devastating  wars  In  my  lifetime. 

Then  I  pointed  out  that  most  of  our  im- 
provements In  agriculture  had  happened  in 
the  last  25  years — between  1930  and  1955 — 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  progress  had  been 
in  the  last  15  years — between  1940  and  1955. 
And  that  In  that  15-year  period,  they  had 
been  terribly  handicapped— by  fighting  a  war 
of  survival — and  recovering  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  war. 

After  I  gave  that  introduction.  I  could 
tell  them  how  far  ahead  American  »grlculture 
was  when  compared  to  Soviet  agricultural 
without  raising  any  resentment.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  were  no  smarter  than  they 
are — that  we  were  more  favored  by  circum- 
stances. 

Dr.  Schuta  and  I  spent  about  ten  days  in 
Moscow,  then  were  taken  to  Kiev,  to  Btha- 
ri>vsk  and  to  Odessa— to  state  farms,  to  col- 
lective farms,  to  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, agricultural  colleges. 

At  Odessa  I  was  told  that  Chairman 
penlDstila  and  spent  all  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning vlslUng  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  quite 
would  like  to  have  me  come  for  a  visit.  Dr. 
Schutz  was  not  Invited — I  think  because  he 
talked  about  economics — and  I  only  talked 
about  agriculture. 

So  I  was  flown  to  Yalta  on  the  Crimean 
peninsula  and  spent  all  afternoon  and  even- 
ing visiting  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  quite 
a  group  of  top  agricultural  leaders  and  with 
Mr.  Mikoyen.  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  It 
was  a  repeat  perfornaance  of  my  talks. 

In  1955.  we  had  less  than  \0'c  of  the  people 
In  the  U.S.A.  on  farms — the  Soviet  Union 
had  about  50';  of  their  population  on  farms. 
And  we  were  the  best  fed  nation  In  history — 
and  exporting  food  in  a  large  way  They  were 
short  of  protein— short  of  meat.  milk,  eggs 
and  poultry. 

Before  I  had  made  the  trip,  I  had  decided 
that  I  could  sell  them  some  hybrid  seed 
ctirn!  I  also  knew  It  would  have  to  be  only 
early  varieties.  And  I  knew  It  would  have 
to  be  unpopular  kernel  sizes  because  a  rela- 
tively small  percent  of  the  corn  raised  In  the 


USA  Is  early  enough  to  be  planted  in  Min- 
nesota— and  almost  all  of  the  corn  raised  in 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  be  of  that  maturity 
So  I  not  only  asked  our  associates  of  the 
Pioneer  organization  but  I  asked  Northrup- 
Klng — and  DeKalb  to  save  all  the  extra  small 
kernels  because  I  thought  there  might  be  a 
market  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  195S,  most 
farmers  In  the  U.S.A.  hated  to  plant  Snxall 
Flat  or  Small  Roiuid  kernels. 

But  in  the  very  bad  production  years  of 
1947  and  1951  all  hybrid  producers  had  saved 
even  the  extra  small  kernels  Farmers  In  the 
U.S.A.  had  no  choice—  they  planted  the 
smallest  kernels  in  history  In  1948  (from  the 
poor  seed  crop  raised  In  1947)  And  American 
farmers  raised  new  record  yields  in  both  1948 
and  1962  from  the  "poorest  looking"  seed  they 
had  ever  planted. 

So  I  had  available  about  5.OO0  tons  of  very 
enrly  varieties  In  extra  small  kernel  sizes 
While  I  was  visiting  all  the  way  down  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa.  I  discovered  that  the 
U8  3.R.  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
known  all  about  hybrid  seed  corn— had  some 
very  decent  lnbred.s— but  had  hesitated  to 
cross  the  Inbreds  Into  more  than  small  sam- 
ples of  hybrids 

So  I  suggested  to  Khrushchev  and  Mat- 
skevlch  that  they  should  buy  American  hy- 
brid seed  corn  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
virtues  of  hybrid  corn.  They  wanted  to  know 
how  much  they  could  have—  and  I  said  about 
5.000  tons  which  would  be  enough  to  plant 
about  3'v   of  their  acreage. 

They  thought  that  was  hne  Because  I  was 
selling  kernels  that  I  declared  were  un- 
popular because  of  their  small  size.  I  InsLsled 
that  they  send  a  delegation  over  to  inspect 
the  seed  before  we  bagged  It  and  shipped  It. 
Their  scientists  assured  Khrushchev  and 
Matskevlch  that  the  extra  small  kernels  were 
Just  as  good — and  more  economical.  The 
delegation  that  came  to  Inspect  the  seed  was 
authorized  to  also  buy  all  of  the  equipment 
for  a  plant  to  dry  and  size  and  bag  hybrid 
corn — which  they  did  so. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  Khrvishchev 
determined  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
never  again  be  Invaded.  In  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II,  Russia  had  lost  more  men 
than  all  other  combataata.  They  do  not  In- 
tend to  ever  risk  another  invasion. 

Most  Americans  faU  to  realize  how  far 
north  Russia  la.  Moecow  la  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  north  half  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Odesea,  on  the  Black  Sea  is  farther  north 
than  Chicago.  And  It  la  rather  abort  of  rain- 
fall. Moet  of  the  Ukraine  Is  more  like  the 
Western  DakoU's  than  It  Is  like  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma. 

The  people  were  very  hospitable  and  friend- 
ly. And  anxious  to  learn  about  American 
agricultural  methods. 

Prom  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr.  Schutz  and  I 
went  to  Romania.  We  had  an  eqiially  fine 
reception  In  Romania,  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Romania  and  Hungary  had  suffered 
terribly  under  fascist  governments  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II — governments 
dominated  by  leaders  of  the  same  type  as 
Hitler  and  Mvissollnl.  The  Russians  chased 
the  Oermans  out  of  both  Romania  and  Him- 
gary  In  1944  and  both  countries  adopted 
Communist  Governments  shortly  thereafter. 
Both  the  Romanian  and  Hungarian  govern- 
ments also  bought  hybrid  seed  corn— and 
American  farm  machinery — both  countries 
sent  delegations  over  to  inspect  the  seed  and 
see  the  farm  machinery. 

It  is  hard  for  American  farmers  to  under- 
stand nor  believe  how  backward  the  agricul- 
ture of  Romania  and  Hungary  were  In  1955. 
In  Romania,  they  plowed  three  furrows — 
10"  furrtrwB — behind  an  ox.  Then  they  plant- 
ed corn  In  the  furrow  and  plowed  three  more 
furrows.  They  planted  about  a  bushel  per 
acre.  They  cut  down  a  tree,  chained  the  brush 
together  and  brushed  It  in.  When  the  corn 
came  up.  they  cleaned  up  the  middle  with  a 
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sweep  20  "  wide  behind  an  ox — had  the 
women  thin  the  stand  with  a  hoe — as  they 
took  the  weeds  out  of  the  row.  They 
cultivated  with  the  sweep  and  hoed  the  corn 
three  times. 

Then,  come  fall,  thry  picked  the  ear  corn 
and  threw  It  on  the  ground.  Then  picked  It 
up  by  hand  and  loade-j  It  Into  wicker  wagons. 
The  wagon  bcxo  had  been  woven  out  of  little 
wlUow  brand:  s  about  as  big  as  my  little 
linger.  Then  t:iey  cut  the  stalks  otT  with  a 
corn  Scnlfe-  'led  the  corn  stalks  Into  bundles 
with  twisted  slough  grass — put  .he  bundles 
on  top  of  :he  ear  corn  and  haxiled  it  to  the 
Village  where  they  lived  behind  an  ox  that 
traveled  about  a  mile  an  hour  It  probably 
took  two  hours  of  man  or  woman  time  to  raise 
and  harvest  a  bushel  of  corn  In  Romania  In 
1955.  In  1956,  It  took  only  six  minutes  to  raise 
and  harvest  a  bushel  of  corn  In  the  USA. 

Dr.  Shutz  and  I  spent  about  ten  days  in 
Romania.  Then  we  met  with  their  cabinet.  I 
told  them  to  appropriate  $500.000 — h.alf  of 
It  for  hybrid  seed  corn  and  half  of  it  for  farm 
machinery.  I  told  them  hybrid  seed  would  In- 
crease their  yields  35  to  40'^  but  that  mod- 
ern farm  machinery  would  lower  their  labor 
requirement  by  about  19  20ths — that  they 
required  about  20  times  as  many  man  hours 
as  we  used. 

Neither  Romania  nor  Hungary  had  water 
systems.  They  used  what  were  called  "Turk- 
ish Wells".  They  were  about  50  feet  deep — 
four  feet  across.  They  had  a  long  pole  bal- 
anced in  a  V  with  a  bucket  on  the  long  end 
of  the  pole — and  a  big  rock  on  the  short  end. 
They  would  push  the  bucket  down  Into 
the  well — 40  feet  or  so — and  pull  It  out  of 
the  well  and  have  about  three  gallons  of 
water.  Or  If  a  creek  was  near,  they  would  dip 
water  out  of  the  creek,  dump  It  In  a  tank 
and  haul  It  to  the  cattle,  to  the  hogs  and  the 
chickens.   It   was   that   bad   In    1956. 

The  Romanian  government  followed  my 
advice  and  bought  about  $250,000  worth  of 
what  was  in  1955  modern  farm  machinery. 
They  bought  tractors,  plows,  discs,  harrows, 
planters,  cultivators,  corn  pickers,  dump  wag- 
ons— everything  we  were  using  for  corn 
growing. 

Dave  Garst  and  his  wife  went  over  to  Ro- 
mania In  the  spring  of  1956  with  a  mechanic 
to  show  them  how  to  assemble  and  run  the 
machinery.  He  and  Jo  spent  about  60  days 
In  the  spring  of  1956  in  Romania.  Steve  Garst 
and  his  wife  went  over  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
to  show  them  how  to  harvest.  Both  couples 
spent  some  time  also  In  Hungary. 

We  have  had  delegations  from  all  three 
countries  ever  since.  Of  course,  all  three 
countries  have  made  great  agricultural  prog- 
ress ever  since. 

Mrs.  Garst  and  I — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Mathys  of  the  Northrup-Klng  Seed  Company 
and  Dr.  William  L.  Brown.  Vice  President  of 
Pioneer  Hl-Bred  International,  Inc.,  all  went 
over  In  the  fall  of  1966.  We  were  entertained 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Matskevlch  and 
Mrs.  Matskevlch  in  Sochi.  USSR,  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  saw  the  American  hybrid  seed 
corn  varieties  In  not  only  the  USSR,  but 
In  Romania  and  Hungary  as  well. 

•  •  •  •  * 

In  1959,  Mr.  Mikoyan,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  U.8.3.R.,  was  In  Washington, 
DC.  I  had  lunch  with  him.  He  told  me  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  asked  him  to  extend  an 
Invitation  for  Mrs.  Oarst  and  me  to  come  for 
a  visit  with  him  at  our  earliest  convenience. 
I  told  him  we  had  planned  to  take  a  Medi- 
terranean trip  that  winter  in  February  and 
March  and  that  we  would  accept  the  invita- 
tion at  Mr.  Khrushchev's  convenience. 

So  In  March,  we  flew  to  Moscow  and  Mr. 
Matskevlch  flew  with  us  to  Sochl.  We  stopped 
In  the  North  Caucasian  area  for  a  day  seeing 
a  new  nitrogen  plant — some  beautiful  flocks 
of  sheep — new  farm  nuichlnery,  etc. 

Matskevlch  and  Emellanov  (the  agrlcul- 
t\iral  counselor  of  the  USSR  In  Washington 
who  has  since  died)  and  I  spent  the  morning 


discussing  the  agricultural  opportunities  not 
only  In  the  U.S.A.  and  In  the  U.S.8.R.  but  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Both  Khrushchev 
and  Matskevlch  were  keen  men.  Both  knew 
that  world  population  was  growing  rapidly — 
and  that  most  of  the  world  population  was 
poorly  fed — that  the  whole  world  needed  more 
of  the  meat.  milk,  cheese,  poultry  and  egg 
type  of  protein.  It  was  a  delightful  visit. 

Mrs.  Oarst  came  for  lunch  and  we  discussed 
at  length  the  fact  that  the  world — especially 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  spend- 
ing far  too  much  money  on  armaments—  and 
far  too  little  on  agriculture. 

I  pointed  out  to  Khrttshchev  that  he  was 
making  a  poor  trade — that  the  U.S.A.  was 
spending  10':  of  our  gro.ss  national  produc- 
tion for  armaments,  but  that  we  had  about 
twice  as  much  O.N.P.  as  the  Soviet  Union  had 
so  he  would  have  to  spend  20'-  to  keep  up. 
And  I  pointed  out  that  our  10",  really  came 
out  of  luxuries— that  we  still  had  more  cars, 
televisions,  radios  than  we  needed — while  his 
20'.  came  out  of  production  of  what  we 
would  consider  to  be  necessities.  He  agreed  In 
principle.  We  talked  for  several  hours.  Mrs. 
Garst  had  never  met  him  before.  She  was 
alrald  he  would  argue— and  perhaps  argue 
loudly  She  was  pleasantly  surprised  because 
he  was  like  a  "grandfather"— quiet,  courte- 
ous, friendly,  very  easy  to  visit  with. 

Mrs.  Khrushchev  was  not  at  home — she 
was  In  Moscow  welcoming  a  new  grandchild 
Into  the  world.  .        -,      » 

When  we  had  finished  our  visit,  Mrs.  Garst 
told  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  she  had  one  re- 
gret—that he  had  been  so  cordial — such  a 
fine  host  that  she  would  like  to  reciprocate— 
and  entertain  him  In  our  home  as  he  had  en- 
tertained us  In  his  home ! 

He  bowed  and  said,  "Mrs.  Oarst,  If  I  ever 
come  to  the  U.S.A.,  I  will  visit  you  In  your 
home!" 

And  in  a  few  months.  President  Elsenhower 
did  invite  him— and  he  did  visit  us  In  our 
home  He  invited  us  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
again  In  1960  but  I  did  not  feel  up  to  going  so 
I    sent   our    nephew,    John   Chrystal,    In    my 

^  John  had  entertained  Russian  delegations 
In  1958  and  Romanians  and  Hungarians  as 
well  He  spent  most  of  the  summer  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  ,  , 

In  late  1962,  I  discovered  I  had  cancer  of 
the  larynx  and  had  to  have  It  removed.  By 
the  spring  of  1963,  I  had  recovered  and  Johii 
Chrystal  and  I  again  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  Romania,  Hungary  and  Gree^^ 

John  and  I  were  entertained  at  the  Khrush- 
chev "Datcha",  their  country  home,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Moscow  as  well  as  at  their  city 
residence.  Mrs.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  two  of  their  daughters  and  one 
son  were  there.  That  was  the  last  visit  I 
made  to  Europe. 

The  story  gets  too  long  but  I  thought  that 
inasmuch  aa  it  covers  a  period  that  reached 
from  1955  Into  September  of  1971,  that  it  de- 
served this  long  a  history. 

As  you  all  know,  I  have  spent  my  whole 
adult  life  encouraging  people  to  learn  how 
to  produce  "more  and  better  food  with  less 
labor"! 

My  first  big  push  was  hybrid  seed  corn- 
then  more  generous  and  better  balanced  fer- 
tilizer— then  Insecticides  and  herbicides- 
then  early  harvest  of  grains  to  shrink  har- 
vest losses— then  the  use  of  urea  as  the  pur- 
chased protein  for  ruminants. 

It  has  given  me  pride  to  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  acceptance  of  new  and  Im- 
proved agricultural  practices  earlier  than 
they  would  have  been  accepted  without  my 
ethuslasm.  They  wotUd  all  have  oome  with- 
out my  efforts,  of  course,  but  I  think  I  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  changes  have  been  made. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  I  will  again  be  Invited 
to    visit   the   countries   of   Eastern   Europe. 


They  have  made  very  great  progress  in  the 
last   16  years    But  so  has  the  U.S. A 

In  1960.  the  U.S  A.  had  15.6  million  people 
on  farms  In  1970.  we  had  only  9.7  million 
people  on  farms.  We  have  206  million  people 
so  less  than  5';  are  farmers.  We  have  doubled 
corn  yields  since  1955 

We  have  Increased  wheat  yields  and  sor- 
ghum yields  very  substantially  With  only 
5'.  of  our  population  on  farms,  we  are  ex- 
porting the  production  of  nearly  25'.  cf  oar 
cultivated  acres. 

Niklta  Khrushchev  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  world  when  he  opened  greater 
(.-.inununications  between  the  Communist 
Countrie.s  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  re.=t  of 
the  world.  Tliere  had  been  almost  no  com- 
munication between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  many  years. 

•  a  *  •  » 

I  -.hall  never  forget  an  incident  that  look 
place  in  the  fall  ol  1956.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John 
Mathys,  Dr.  William  L.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Oarst 
and  I  were  being  entertained  at  dinner  by 
Mr.  .'iid  Mrs.  Matskevlch  in  their  home  at 
Sochl  on  the  Black  Sea.  Before  dinner,  the 
men  visited  in  one  room — the  ladies  in  an- 
other. 

Mrs  Matskevlch  questioned  Mrs.  Oarst  at 
length  about  what  women  did  In  the  U.S. A 
Mrs.  Oarst  explained  that  while  women  had 
excellent  house-hold  equipment,  they  almost 
In  every  case  did  their  own  house  work — in 
many  cases  raised  a  small  garden,  sewed,  be- 
longed to  the  P.T.A.,  a  church,  etc. 

As  both  the  ladles  and  the  men  came  into 
the  dining  room.  Mrs.  Matskevlch  asked  what 
was  probably  her  final  question  which  was. 
"But,  Mrs.  Oarst.  what  Is  the  ambition  of  the 
Americar.  women?  " 

Mrs.  Garst's  reply  was  about  as  follows: 
"Why.  Mrs.  Matskevlch,  I  believe  all  the 
women  In  the  world  have  about  the  same 
ambitions.  They  want  to  have  a  pleasant 
home,  they  want  their  children  to  have  great- 
er opporttinltles  than  they  themselves  have 
had.  It  seems  to  me  all  women  everywhere 
have  those  ambitions." 

Where  upon,  Mrs.  Matskevlch  broke  into 
tears  and  said  that  Mrs.  Garst  had  the  same 
ambitions  as  the  Russian  women. 

So  Mr  Matskevlch  proposed  a  toast  "To  the 
Ladles'- 

.  »  •  •  * 

It  seems  to  me  the  world  is  a  less  hazard- 
ous place  to  live  than  it  was  before  Mr 
Khrushchev  destroyed  the  "Iron  Curtain"  In 
1955. 

Sincerely, 

ROSWELL  GaR-ST. 

Jtn-v  27,  1971. 
Mr.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrctabv  Rogers:  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Staliu  pulled  down  what  Win- 
ston Churchill  named  "The  Iron  Curtain" 
and,  until  1955.  there  was  almost  no  com- 
munications between  the  U.8.S.R.  and  the 
USA 

In  Februarv  of  1955  Khrushchev.  In  a 
speech  before  "the  U.S.S.R.  legislative  assem- 
bly complained  that  the  Soviet  Union  wa.'^ 
short  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs — and  said 
"what  we  need  Is  an  Iowa  Corn  Belt". 

Mr.  Lauren  Soth.  Editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  wrote  an  editorial  invitation  for 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  send  a  delegation  of  Rus- 
sians over  to  see  how  the  farms  of  Iowa  were 
operated.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Immediately  ac- 
cepted, very  much  to  the  surprise  of  most 
Americans. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  said  roughly 
as  follows:- We  vrtll  not  accept  a  delegation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  will  accept  the  same  type  of  delega- 
tion from  the  U.S.A.  The  answer  from 
Khrushchev  was,  "Fine,  we  will  gladly  wel- 
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come  an  agricultural  delegation  from  the 
USA." 

So  the  exchange  took  place  In  the  summer 
months  of  1066. 

Fortunately,  both  the  delegation  from  the 
U  S  A.  and  the  delegation  from  the  U.8.S Jl. 
had  very  fine  leaders.  The  U.S.  delegation 
was  headed  by  Dean  of  Agriculture  Lambert 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  U.S.8JI. 
delegation  was  headed  by  V.  V.  Matakevltch. 
then  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  was  made  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  soon  as  the  1955  delegation 
returned  to  Moscow. 

While  the  1955  delegation  was  la  Iowa. 
Mr.  Matskevltch,  Mr.  Tulupnlkov  and  one  or 
two  Others  visited  the  Garst  Farm  here  at 
Coon  Rapids.  The  Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid 
Corn  Company,  of  which  I  am  a  partner, 
has  a  large  plant  for  the  preparation  of 
hybrid  seed  com  for  planting  In  which  they 
were  highly  Interested,  Then  they  were  In- 
terested In  the  genetics  of  hybrid  seed.  In 
the  proper  fertilization,  proper  mechaniza- 
tion of  corn  growing — In  the  feeding  of 
cattle;  In  fact.  In  all  the  new  knowledge  of 
Improved  agriculture  and  In  not  only  better 
production  of  grains  but  in  our  Improved 
livestock  practices  as  well. 

So.  Mr.  Matakevltch  Invited  Mr.  Jim  Rus- 
sell, then  the  Farm  Editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  me  to  come  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  fall  of  19S6.  Mr.  Russell  was  not  able 
to  accept.  I  "stalled"  about  accepting — be- 
cause I  wanted  to  find  out  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  I  told  Matske- 
vltch  I  would  "study  the  matter — and  I 
would  try  to  accept — that  I  would  let  him 
know  before  tbetr  visit  In  the  USA.  was 
finished." 

I  Immediately  went  to  Washington  and 
told  the  State  Department  that  I  would  like 
to  accept  the  invitation  but  would  only  ac- 
cept It  under  two  conditions: 

First,  because  my  whole  active  adulthood 
had  been  spent  In  agriculture,  the  only  thing 
I  could  talk  about  Intelligently  was  agricul- 
ture. If  the  Department  of  State  thought  It 
was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  UJ3.A.  to 
teach  the  Soviet  Union  bow  to  produce 
"more  and  better  food  with  less  labor",  all 
they  needed  to  do  was  validate  my  passport 
and  I  would  do  my  very  best.  And — 

Second.  If  I  told  them  about  the  virtues 
of  any  agricultural  tool  of  higher  production 
such  as  hybrid  seed  corn,  fertilizer,  new  and 
Improved  farm  machinery.  Insecticides,  her- 
bicides, etc..  I  wanted  to  know  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  would  issue  an  ex- 
port license. 

I  pointed  out  that  It  would  be  lns\iltlng 
to  tell  them  how  little  labor  we  use  In  corn 
production  in  the  USA — and  then  refuse 
to  sell  them  the  tools  of  all  kinds  that  we 
use. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  when  I  was  there.  The  State  Depart- 
ment told  me  the  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  he  returned — and  that 
they  would  let  me  know. 

In  about  two  weeks,  they  asked  me  to 
come  In  for  further  discussions.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  had  studied  enough  about  Eastern 
Europe  to  think  I  should  go  to  Romania, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  after  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  answer  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  gave  me.  It  was  about  as 
follows : 

"We  believe  you  have  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  the  State  Department's  time.  We  doubt 
if  anyone  can  teach  them  anything— nor  sell 
them  anything!  But,  If  you  wish  to  try,  we 
win  validate  your  passport.  We  neither  urge 
you  to  go — uor  do  we  urge  you  not  to  go. 
We  do  feel  it  is  worth-whUe  to  keep  com- 
munications open." 

I  asked  them  If  I  could  have  the  validailoa 
of  my  passport  Include  Romania.  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  as  well  a.s  the  USSR. 
Thpy   a.ssurea   me   that   none   cf   tlio.se  coun- 


tries would  let  me  come.  I  assured  them  I 
would  not  enter  any  of  those  countries  with- 
out a  visa  so  they  said  that  was  fine — and 
did  validate  my  passport  for  those  three 
countries. 

Actually.  I  waited  till  I  got  to  Moscow  be- 
fore I  asked  for  a  visa  to  visit  Romania, 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  and  I  had  all 
three  visas  within  24  hours. 

I  spent  about  three  weeks  in  the  Soviet 
Union — about  one  week  In  Moscow — and  ten 
days  on  the  way  down  to  Odessa.  They  fur- 
nished me  a  young  married  woman,  Marina 
Rltova.  as  an  interpreter — and  their  agri- 
cultural attache  to  their  US  A.  Emba.^.'sy.  Mr. 
Emellanov,  as  my  traveling  guide. 

Mr.  Matskevltch  had  me  lecture  at  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  In  Moscow  on  grain 
production,  on  cattle  feeding,  on  swine  pro- 
duction and  on  both  egg  laying  chickens  and 
broiler  production.  Then  I  went  to  Kiev, 
Kharkov,  the  Kuban  area  where  corn  Is  the 
principal  crop  and  to  Odessa. 

At  Odessa,  they  told  me  that  Chairman 
Khrushchev  would  like  me  to  come  over  to 
his  vacation  home  on  the  Black  Sea  for  a 
visit.  I  agreed.  We  flew  from  Odessa  to  Yalta — 
on  the  Crimean  Peninsula  and  then  drove 
out  to  his  summer  home. 

He  had  MIkoyan  (then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade) .  Matskevltch,  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ukraine, 
Mr  Emellanov  and  several  corn  geneticists. 
I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  answering  ques- 
tions about  American  agriculture. 

About  5:30  PJM.  Khrushchev  said  that  Mrs. 
Khrushchev  would  be  serving  dinner  In  an 
hour  or  so.  so  we  should  quit  work  and  visit  — 
not  about  agriculture — but  about  world  af- 
fairs— and   have   some   drinks   before   dinner. 

He  complained  about  the  U.S.A.  having 
the  USSR,  surrounded  with  military  bases, 
and  air  fields,  etc.,  etc.  Not  having  expected 
buch  questions,  I  was  111  prepared  to  answer  — 
so  I  avoided  questions  of  that  type. 

The  Russians,  the  Romanians,  the  Hun- 
garians and  CzechoBlovaklans  all  bought  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  hybrid  sted  corn,  and 
of  American  farm  machinery  and  of  equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  hybrid  seed  corn, 
etc.,  etc.  They  all  sent  purchasing  delegations 
over  In  the  fall  of  1965 — as  soon  as  I  re- 
turned— and  had  the  seed  and  implements 
shipped  so  they  could  be  used  for  their  1956 
crops. 

In  the  fall  of  1956.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Matskevltch  Invited  Mrs.  Garst  and  me  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mathys  of  the  North- 
rup-Klng  seed  company  of  Minneapolis  and 
Dr.  William  I.  Brown,  head  of  the  research 
department  of  the  Pioneer  Hl-Bred  Interna- 
tional, Inc.  of  Des  Moines  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union — and  we  all  also  visited  Romania  and 
Hungary.  We  were  very  warmly  received  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Romania.  We  arrived 
In  Hungary  only  one  day  before  the  1956 
uprising"  and  spent  a  week  or  ten  days  on 
Margarita  Island  between  Buda  and  Pest  be- 
fore we  could  get  out. 

We  did  not  see  Chairman  Khrushchev  In 
1956 — but  we  were  entertained  by  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Matskevltch  and  his  wife  at 
Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea. 

•  •  «  •  • 

In  January  of  1969.  Mr.  MIkoyan,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade,  came  to  the  U.S.A. 
I  had  met  him  at  the  time  I  met  Khrushchev 
on  the  Crimean  Peninsxila  In  1956  I  flew  to 
Washington  and  had  lunch  with  him  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 

He  told  me  that  Chairman  Khrushchev 
had  told  him  that  he,  Khrushchev,  was  anx- 
ious to  have  Mrs.  Oarst  and  me  to  come  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  visit  at  our  e«Lrly 
convenience. 

I  explained  that  we  bad  planned  to  visit 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Egypt.  Lebanon.  Tur- 
key and  Greece — all  by  air— In  February  and 
Bfarch — and  that  we  could  Interupt  our  trip 
at  whatever  point  would  tx>  mivst  convenient 
for  Mr    Khru5.hchev. 


I  told  Mlkoy&n  we  would  contact  the 
O.S,S.R.  Embassy  In  Rome  for  our  vtsa  and 
the  time  for  the  visit  which  we  did.  Khrush- 
cheT  said  "mid-March  would  be  fine"  so  we 
flew  from  Lebanon  to  Moscow. 

Matskevltch  took  charge  at  Moscow  and 
we  flew  down  to  the  North  Caucasus  area  and 
spent  a  day  looking  over  agriculture  and  then 
flew  to  Sochi  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Matskevltch  and  I  went  over  to  Khrush- 
chev's residence  about  9:30  Sii.  with 
Emellanov.  the  agricultural  attache  of  the 
U.S  S.R.  in  Washington,  DC.  We  sfjent  from 
9:30  tin    12:30   talking  about  agriculture 

Mrs.  Uarst  came  about  12:30 — and  during 
and  after  lunch — with  both  Matskevltch  and 
Elmellanov  present-  we  talked  about  world 
affairs — especially  about  the  growing  burden 
of  armaments. 

Khrushchev  again  brought  up  the  fact  tliot 
the  U.S.S  R.  was  surrounded  by  US.  mliltary 
bases — and  air  fields.  I  surprised  him  with 
my  answer — which  was  that  they  ought  not 
worry  him — he  should  be  amused  and  laugh 
at  our  stupidity.  He  waited  the  reason  I 
thought  he  should  be  amused. 

I  told  him  that  they  were  never  going  to 
be  used — that  they  were  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  American  resources.  I  pointed  out 
that  no  one  in  the  U.S.A.  wanted  to  start  a 
war — that  certainly  no  one  In  the  Soviet 
Union — after  two  terribly  devastating  wars  In 
a  60-year  period  wanted  a  war, 

I  told  him  that  he  was  a  poor  'horse 
trader" — poorer  than  a  Russian  peasant 
should  be — and  pointed  out  that  we  In  the 
U.S.A.  were  spending  about  10%  of  our  Gross 
National  Production  on  "defense" — that  we 
had  about  twice  as  much  Industrial  capacity 
as  the  U.S.S.R.  So  It  was  costing  them  20-, 
of  their  G.NP.  etc.,  etc. 

Matskevltch  nodded  his  head  In  agree- 
ment Just  as  well  as  Khrushchev.  This,  far 
too  lengthy  letter  I  believe,  is  Justified  only 
because  of  the  suggestion  I  now  wish  to 
make. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Nixon's 
effort  to  get  China  to  lessen  Its  isolation  is 
a  grand  srtep  In  the  right  direction.  But — 

I  fear  that  unless  we  continue  to  cultivate 
our  relations  with  Russia,  we  may  be  making 
a  mistake. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  in  agriculture  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  perhaps  Its  greatest  opportunity  for 
rather  rapid  progress. 

Matskevltch  Is  a  very  keen  and  influential 
person.  Why  would  It  not  be  an  excellent 
idea  to  have  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
inrtte  Minister  of  Agriculture  Matskevltch 
to  the  U.S.A.  to  see  the  progress  In  American 
agriculture  since  his  visit  here  in  1966  with 
the  first  delegation '.> 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  show  our 
interest  In  the  U.8J3.R. — and  in  the  whole 
world  food  situation.  The  United  Nations  re- 
cently forecast  a  doubling  of  world  popula- 
tion between  now  and  the  year  2,000.  So 
better  agriculture  will  be  necessary  every- 
where. 

It  may  be  that  inviting  Matskevltch  over 
this  fall  might  show  that  our  Interest  in 
China  has  not  lessened  our  Interest  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Like  "Ping-Pong"  which  was  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  method  of  opening  up  signs  of 
friendliness,  'Agriculture"  was  an  excellent 
way  In  1955 — and  can  be  an  excellent  tool 
in    1971. 

If  you  think  well  of  the  Idea,  feel  free 
to  tell  Secretary  Hardin  that  I  will  be  hiippy 
to  be  helpful  to  him  In  suggesting  things  I 
feel  sure  Minister  Matskevltch  would  be 
interested  in  seeing. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  already  well  advanced 
and  very  good  at  chickens — both  broilers 
and  egg  layers.  And  at  large  scale  swine 
production. 

They  need  to  see  irrigation  r.s  we  u.sc  It 
in   the    U  .S  \     They   need    to   .see    large   scale 
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cattle  feeding  operations  as  we  do  It  In  the 
high  plains  areas. 

And  most  of  all,  they  need  a  transporta- 
tion system.  They  need — and  must  have — a 
much  improved  farm  to  market  Toad.  system 
to  transport  tractor  fuel  and  fertilizer  to 
their  farms— and  grain  and  livestock  and 
poultry  products  to  their  population  centers. 

It  might  be  well  to  invite  not  only  Mat- 
skevlch.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but  invite 
the  man  who  heads  up  their  Highway  De- 
partment. 

Matskevich  is  an  extremely  competent  In- 
dividual. He  would  be  an  infiuentlal  person 
In  the  cabinet  of  any  coimtry. 

I  enclose  a  picture  taken  in  March  of  1959 
With  Identification  of  the  Individuals  on  the 
back  because  I  thought  you  might  like  a 
picture  of  him. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

RoswELL  Garst. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  DC.  August  11,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Garst:  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  27,  1971, 
In  which  you  propose  that  an  Invitation  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Minister  Matskevlcjh  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

We  appreciated  receiving  yoiu-  suggestion 
and  have  discussed  it  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  understand  that  Matske- 
vich has  already  been  invited  to  make  a 
private  trip  to  the  United  States  this  month. 
In  the  event  that  he  comes,  the  pKJsslbility 
remains  open,  of  course,  that  he  might  meet 
with  Secretary  Hardin  while  here. 
Sincerely, 

R.  T.  Daviks, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs. 

AncusT  13,  1971. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Davncs, 

Depvtt  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Agairi,  Department  o/  State,  Waahtng- 
ton,  DC. 

DxAB  Ma.  Davtes:  Thanks  for  your  letter 
saying  that  you  understood  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture MaUkevlch  has  l>een  Invited  to 
make  a  private  trip  to  the  United  States  this 
month. 

I  know  about  that  invitation — but  I  doubt 
seriously  If  he  will  come  withovit  an  official 
Invitation  from  Secretary  Hardin,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  invited  to  speak 
t>efore  a  group  of  economists. 

And  from  the  State  Department's  own  In- 
terest. It  seems  to  me  an  invitation  to  Mats- 
kevich to  oome  would  be  highly  desirable. 
Hardly  anything  could  be  more  innocent 
ttian  Inviting  him  back  for  another  look  at 
American  agriculture  after  16  years. 

In  1950.  we  were  eating  64.4  potinds  of 
beef  per  person.  By  1960,  it  was  up  to  86.1 
pounds  per  person.  By  1970,  it  was  up  to 
113.8  pounds  per  person.  In  1950,  we  had 
about  160  million  people — in  1970,  above  200 
million. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  U.8.SJI. 
has  failed  to  keep  pace — and  is  anxious  to 
learn  how  we  have  done  so  well. 

So  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  decision 
and  Invite  him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoswixL  Garst. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  POLL  OF 
WISCONSIN  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  poll 
I  have  taken  of  Wisconsin  residents 
shows  an  overwhelming  stipport  for  the 
President's  wage-price  freeze  and  with 
even  more  support  expressed  for  con- 
tinuation of  Bome  wage-price  controls 
after  the  freew  is  ended. 

Among   the   other   interesting   resulta 


of  the  poll,  which  was  suiswered  by  some 
18,000  Wisconsin  residents,  was  the  con- 
tinuing desire  of  the  voters  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  in  the  area  of  defense, 
foreign  aid,  and  space. 

The  questions  and  the  results  are  de- 
tailed in  my  October  newsletter  to  my 
constituents.  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  follows: 

What  You  Think  About  Inflation.  School 
Busing,  Red  China,  and  PEotaAL  Spending 

Wisconsin  voters  continue  a  remarkably 
consistent  and  emphatic  opposition  to  in- 
creased federal  s{>eudlng! 

You  call  for  cuts  in  spending  for  defense, 
foreign  aid,  and  space. 

Most  of  you  support  admission  of  Mainland 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

You  overwhelmingly  oppose  busing  to  de- 
segregated schools. 

The  Administration's  new  wage-price  con- 
trol   program  has   your  support  ...  so   far. 

BUDGET    cutting    ALMOST    AS    POPtJlAR    AS 
L,AST    TEAR 

How  do  your  preferences  compare  with 
your  attitude  last  year? 

In  Augtist  of  1970,  In  response  to  a  similar 
questionnaire,  more  of  you  favored  budget 
cuts  but  a  majority  continue  to  support  a 
reduction  in  defense,  foreign  aid  and  space 
expenditures.  In  fact,  there  Is  more  support 
for  reduced  foreign  aid  than  there  was  last 
year — a  whopping  81.6  percent  of  you  favor 
such  a  reduction. 

The  welfare  program  is  also  less  popular. 
Almoet  50  percent  of  you  favor  a  cutback  in 
welfare  spending. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  you  favor 
an  Increase  In  spending  for  health  as  well  as 
a  boost  In  social  security  benefits.  Last  year 
there  was  no  nxajorlty  support  for  spending 
Increases  of  any  kind. 

OUR    CHINA    l>OI.ICT 

Where  do  you  stand  on  China? 

More  than  four  out  of  every  five  of  you 
support  admitting  Mainland  China  to  the 
United  Nations  but  not  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
pelling Nationalist  China. 

Only  30  percent  of  you  would  admit  Red 
China  if  It  meant  barring  Nationalist  China 
from  U.N.  membership. 

You  also  overwhelmingly  support  the  Pres- 
ident s  proposed  trip  to  Peking  as  well  as 
more  trade  with  Communist  China. 

THZ    WAOE-PRICi;    FREEZE 

And  the  freeze  In  your  wages  and  prices? 

More  than  four  out  of  every  five  of  you 
support  the  90-day  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices.  You  are  wUllng,  by  and  large,  to  pass 
up  a  wage  Increase  as  long  as  prices  and  rents 
remain  stable  and  you  want  some  continued 
controls  after  the  freeze  expires.  A  great  many 
of  you  (85.9  percent)  feel  the  price  freeze 
should  be  extended  to  cover  Interest  charges. 
However,  few  of  you  are  buying  more  goods 
because  of  the  freeze. 

SCHOOL    BUSING 

Segregation  and  school  busing? 

Although  almost  all  of  you  are  against 
busing  to  end  segregation  no  matter  where 
It  exists,  one  out  of  every  four  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  wotdd  approve  of  busing 
to  end  school  segregation  created  by  acts  of 
a  state  government. 

It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  most  of  you 
strongly  oppose  busing  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Here's  how  you  and  your  fellow  Wisconsin 
cltleens  answered  my  S^tember  question- 
naire: 

XMFLATIOir 

Do  you  support  the  current  90-day  freMte 
on  wages,  prices,  rents? 


Percent 

Yes   84  7 

No    ^ —  - -      15.3 

Are  you  willing  to  forego  an  Increase  In 
your  wages  as  long  as  prices  and  rents  are 
held  down  also? 

Percent 

Yes 86   2 

No 13  8 

Do  you  expect  to  buy  more  clothing,  furni- 
ture, appliances,  or  other  prodxicts  now  that 

prices  are  frozen? 

Percent 

Yes 22  4 

No 77.6 

Should  the  freeze  be  extended  to  cover  In- 

tere.^t  chnrges? 

Percent 

Yes    85.9 

No l"-! 

Should  some  kind  of  wage-price  controls 
be  continued  after  November  12,  1971? 

Percent 

Yes 89  2 

No 10  8 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  plan  to  post- 
pone   the    Family    Assistance    Plan    i  welfare 

reform )  ? 

Percent 

Yes  *1  ' 

NO.::: «3 

Do    you    favor    postponement    of    revenue 

sharing   with  state  and   local   governments? 

Percent 

Yes 232 

No 72.8 

CHINA 

Do  you  support  the  President's  decision  to 

go  to  Pel-ing  before  next  May? 

Percent 

Yes 71   5 

No 28  5 

Would  you  favor  opening  up  trade  with 

Mainland    China    provided    strategic    goods 

were  not  traded? 

Percent 

Yes - -     'SO 

No 24  1 

Would  you  favor  admitting  Mainland 
China  to  the  United  Nations: 

If  Natlofiallst  China  also  kept  its  mem- 
bership? 

Percent 

Yes **  8 

No »«  2 

If  Mainland  China  admission  is  condi- 
tioned on  expelling  Nationalist  China' 

Percent 

Yes *> 

No  -. 80 

BUSING 

Do  you  think  busing  should  be  used  to 
desegregate  schools  that  were  segregated  by 
actions  of  a  state  government? 

Percen  t 

Yes 24  6 

No 75  4 

Do  you  think  busing  should  be  tised  to 
eliminate  segregation  wherever  It  exUts  and 
whatever  its  causes? 

Percent 

Yes 12.9 

No 87    1 

spending:     Ilf  CREASE     OR     CUT? 

The  President's  budget  called  for  $249 
billion  tor  the  current  fiscal  year.  How.  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  would  you  vote  on  the  following 
proposed  (or  already  approved)  major  spend- 
ing levels? 

Percen  t 

Yes 61    7 

No "J 
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Fiscal 

1972 

Cut 

spend- 

below 

Hold  at 

Increase 

ing 

level 

level 

level 

(bil- 

(per- 

(per- 

(per- 

Piogram 

lions) 

cent) 

cent) 

cent) 

1 

National  defense.. 

76.0 

57.0 

36.0 

7.0 

? 

Foreign  aid. 

4.  1 

81.6 

16.4 

2  0 

3 

Space 

3.3 

57  4 

34  6 

8.0 

4 

9  6 

2.i 

39.0 
14  2 

47,8 
54.7 

n  2 

5 

Public  works 

31    1 

6 

Housing  and 
urban  develop- 

ment        

3.7 

16.7 

38  1 

45.2 

7 

Education .. 

S.  2 

13.2 

46  4 

40.4 

8 

Health 

3.1 

5.0 

40.1 

54  9 

9 

Social  security  .   . 

4.3 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  fixed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  tH.R.  10880)  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
improved  medical  care  to  veterans;  to 
provide  hospital  and  medical  care  to  cer- 
tain dependents  and  survivors  of  vet- 
erans: to  improve  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  career  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows; 

A  bill  (H.B.  8687)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  lest,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     433 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  (juestion  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel  • , 
There  is  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
the  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  433 1  is  as 
follows: 

TITLE    VT— CESSATION    OF    BOMBING    IN 
INDOCHINA 

Sec  601.  fa)  No  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may  be 
expended  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  bomb,  rocket,  napalm,  or  otherwise 
attack  by  air,  any  target  whatsoever  within 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  the  Kingdom  of 
Thailand,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

lb)  No  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
tinder  this  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  to 


bomb,  rocket,  napalm,  or  otherwl.se  attack  by 
air,  any  target  whatsoever  within  tlie  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines any  such  air  operation  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  during  their  withdrawal  from 
Indochina. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
deliberate  today  in  this  Chamber  Amer- 
ican planes  will  ease  into  the  sky  over 
Southeast  Asia.  They  will  drop  tons  of 
explosives,  guided  to  the  flesh  of  hu- 
man beings  by  the  most  elaborate  and 
impersonal  technology. 

Hovering  over  Laotian  rice  fields,  the 
A-119  Stinger  gunship  can  put  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  into  every  .square  foot  of  an 
area  the  size  of  a  fcx)tball  field. 

On  the  ground  are  3  million  Laotians, 
the  heaviest  bombed  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare.  They  will  huddle  in  their 
caves  and  field  trenches,  and  some  will 
die.  Many  will  not  see  the  sun  for  months, 
fear  keeping  them  in  their  covered  bunk- 
ers during  daylight  hours. 

In  the  name  of  America  the  planes 
come. 

Over  the  past  10  years  700,000  Laotians 
have  been  made  refugees,  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  killed  or  woimded,  and 
himdreds  of  thousands  forced  to  live 
much  of  the  time  in  caves  and  trenches. 

The  t)ombing  raids  also  come  in  the 
name  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  until  we  legis- 
late otherwise. 

The  war  is  not  winding  down  for  the 
peoples  of  Indochina.  Since  the  much 
heralded  bombing  halt  over  North  Viet- 
nam, the  planes  have  not  come  home. 
They  have  simply  shifted  their  targets 
into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  bombing  has  continued  at  100 
tons  an  hour,  2,400  tons  a  day.  The  rate 
of  civilian  casualties  and  refugee  genera- 
tion, indicative  of  the  overall  level  of 
violence,  has  if  anything  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  2  years. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  reveal  that 
since  the  Invasion  of  Camb(xlia  nearly 
one  quarter  of  that  coimtry's  popula- 
tion— 1,500.000  people — have  become  re- 
fugees. In  the  last  few  months  In  South 
Vietnam  more  refugees  have  been 
created  than  at  any  time  since  the  1968 
Tet  offensive. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
been  resumed.  As  recently  as  September 
21  an  armada  of  250  U.S.  planes  attacked 
targets  in  the  North,  and  this  raid  was 
followed  on  successive  days  by  two  more 
so-called  protective  reaction  strikes.  At 


ijresent  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
lias  reached  an  average  rate  of  once 
every  4  days,  and  according  to  North 
Vietname.se  reports  106  villages  in  addi- 
tion to  missile  sites  have  been  struck. 
The  Meatgrinder  in  Vietnam,  which  has 
taken  325.000  civilian  lives  and  wounded 
more  than  a  million  since  1965,  is  still 
whirling.  As  the  South  Vietnamese 
Minister  of  Information  commented  in 
1968,  South  Vietnam  has  been  devastated 
by  an  alien  air  force  that  seems  at  war 
with  the  very  land  of  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  quite 
straightforward.  Let  us  stop  the  bomb- 
ing, not  just  partially  over  North  Viet- 
nam but  in  all  Ind(x;hina — except  for 
those  strikes  inside  South  Vietnam  de- 
monstrably related  to  the  security  of  our 
withdrawing  troops.  Is  it  really  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  to  continue  to  send  out 
those  planes? 

An  Orwellian  transformation  is  taking 
place  in  our  military  policy  in  Indochina. 
Due  to  public  pressure  American  boys 
are  slowly  coming  home,  but  they  are 
leaving  an  automated  war  behind.  There 
is  every  danger,  as  Noam  Chomsky  has 
warned,  that  we  intend  to  turn  the  land 
of  Vietnam  into  an  automated  murder 
macliine.  Computer  technology  and  a 
small  number  of  troops  manning  air- 
craft and  artillery  are  creating  a  U.S. 
destructive  presence  that  may  literally 
hover  over  Southeast  Asia  for  years  to 
come.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  public  is 
confused,  pacified  by  the  dimini.shiiig 
tr(X)p  leveKs,  yet  vaguely  troubled  by  con- 
tinuing reports  of  devastation. 

Eluding  recognition,  hidden  in  the 
techno-euphemisms  of  military  speech, 
is  the  reality  of  our  policy.  "Selective 
ordnance" — a  rather  dull  and  technical 
sounding  term  until  one  realizes  it  masks 
the  use  of  napalm  against  himian  be- 
ings. "Harassment  and  interdiction" — a 
rather  light-hearted  term  until  one  un- 
derstands that  it  represents  tlie  random 
hurling  of  destruction  into  jungle  areas. 

These  antiseptic  words  obfuscate  hor- 
ror-filled realities,  and  thereby  circum- 
vent public  judgment.  "Surgical  air 
strike" — one  pictures  a  diseased  cancer 
benevolently  removed  from  the  country- 
.side.  But  the  cancer  is  the  peasantry.  In 
World  War  II  the  cancer  was  the  Jews, 
and  the  operation  was  the  "final  .solu- 
tion." In  the  name  of  America,  liow 
many  executions  are  taking  place  from 
the  air  in  Indochina? 

It  is  the  enormity  of  our  mistake  that 
clouds  it.  If  we  were  wrong,  liow  wrong 
we  were.  Nothing  will  bring  back  those 
who  have  died,  or  the  lost  arms  and  legs, 
eyes  and  ears.  But  let  us  commit  our- 
selves at  least  to  stop  the  bombing  of 
tliase  who  remain. 

How  the  people  of  this  country,  a  good 
people,  industrious  people  and  generous 
people,  could  have  come  to  visit  such  de- 
struction on  another  nation  is  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Orwell  in  his  Masterpiece 
"1984"  depicts  such  carnage  as  the  re- 
sult of  technology  gone  mad,  removed 
from  common  experience,  giving  reality 
to  surrealistic  nightmares.  We  may  have 
intervened  in  Indochina  for  commend- 
able reasons — even  that  Is  questionable — 
but  at  some  time  the  machine  got  out  of 
control  and  we  could  not  turn  it  off. 
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Picture  the  battlefield  in  Laos.  Light 
spotter  planes  at  2,000  feet;  A-IE.  A-26 
and  T-28  prop  bombers,  AC-47  and  AC- 
130  gunshlps,  flare  ships  and  rescue  heli- 
copters at  5,000  feet,  F-4,  F-105  and  B- 
57  jet  fighters  and  jet  reconnaissance 
aircraft  at  10,000  feet:  KG-135  super- 
tankers at  20,000  feet:  C-130s  filled  with 
electronic  gear  designed  to  coordinate 
the  bombing  at  25,000  feet;  B-52  bombers 
at  30,000  feet;  C-130's  of  Hillsboro  con- 
trol overseeing  the  entire  operation  at 
35,000  feet  and  SR-71  reconnaissance 
aircraft  at  70,000  feet. 

And  on  the  ground  Is  the  Laotian 
peasantry.  Listen  to  their  reactions  and 
thoughts  as  recorded  in  refugee  inter- 
views. 

The  planes  came  like  birds  and  the  bombs 
fell  like  rain. 

Another — 

There  wasn't  any  night  when  we  thought 
wed  live  until  morning  .  .  .  never  a  morning 
we  thought  we'd  survive  until  night. 

And  another — 

I  just  stayed  In  my  cave  I  didn't  see  the 
sunlight  for  two  years.  What  did  I  think 
about?  Oh,  I  used  to  repeat,  please  don't  let 
tlie  planes  come,  please  don't  let  the  planes 
come,   please  .   .  . 

And  another — 

Before  the  village  was  beautiful  and  filled 
with  happiness  and  there  was  a  large  field 
of  fruit  trees.  But  when  I  left  my  village  all 
I  saw  were  the  boles  of  the  bombs  and  the 
burning  houses  and  the  people  who  had  died 
so  pitifully. 

And  another — 

Our  lives  became  like  one  of  the  animals 
who  search  to  escape  the  butcher. 

And  this  continues  every  hour — 200,- 
000  pounds  of  bombs,  every  9  days  the 
equivalent  of  one  Hiroshima.  From  1965 
to  1969,  70  tons  of  b(jmbs  for  every  square 
mile  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  ■were 
dropped,  500  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  In  just  the  first  5 
months  of  1971  there  were  780  million 
pounds  of  Ixjmbs  dropped  over  Southeast 
Asia. 

PART    n 

The  airwar  is  not  even  militarily  ef- 
fective. Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
revealed  in  1968  that  it  could  at  l)est  re- 
duce the  flow  of  supplies  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  by  only  10  percent  to  15 
percent.  At  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  per 
truck  destroyed.  Former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  TowTisend  Hoopes  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  history  of  bomb- 
ingr  campaigns,  only  when  the  sources  of 
production  are  attacked  can  the  logisti- 
cal flow  of  supplies  be  effectively  im- 
paired. In  this  case  that  would  involve 
strikes  against  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  study  of  the  hamlet  evaluation 
reports  reveals  that  the  number  of  vil- 
lages under  government  control  in  South 
Vietnam  varied  independently  of  the 
level  of  the  air  campaign  over  the 
North. 

On  the  groimd  the  bombing  raises  en- 
emy morale  and  alienates  civilians. 
Pathet  Lao  defectors  indicate  that  before 
the  heavy  bombing  in  Laos  they  managed 
only  a  30-percent  rate  of  voluntarism 
among  their  forces.  However,  after  the 
massive  attacks  of  late  1968  the  figure 
Itmiped  to  almost  100  percent.  "Better 


to  die  fighting  than  in  a  trench"  was  the 
feeling  of  one  Pathet  Lao  recruit. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  air  war  is 
not  Isolated  in  any  one  coimtry  in  Indo- 
china. The  Vietnam  war  has  indeed  be- 
come the  Indochina  war.  But  informa- 
tion concerning  the  extent  of  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  has  been  limited  and  con- 
cealed by  the  executive  branch,  so  I 
would  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the 
situation  in  those  skies. 

Since  1964  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged  in  an  aerial  campaign  over  Laos. 
The  bombing  was  seriously  escalated  in 
late  1968  and  early  1969  when  restric- 
tions against  civilian  targeting  were  sig- 
nificantly relaxed.  The  air  war  has  in- 
volved in  Laos  alone  an  estimated  cost 
of  $5  to  $7  billion,  inntunerable  La- 
otian casualties,  and  over  400  pilots 
either  dead,  missing  in  action,  or  cap- 
tured. 

Even  traces  of  these  facts  were  offi- 
cially kept  from  the  public  until  March 
1970.  The  same  pattern  of  duplicity  and 
deception  which  the  Pentagon  papers 
have  shown  to  characterize  our  entry  into 
Vietnam  has  been  repeated  in  Laos. 

Currently  a  strict  grayout  is  imposed 
on  U.S.  operations  there,  with  little  in- 
formation besides  official  reports  avail- 
able to  the  press.  Reporters  are  not  per- 
mitted to  accompany  attack  and  spotter 
planes  on  their  missions  as  they  are  in 
Vietnam.  Most  pilots  are  apparently 
imder  instructions  not  to  talk  with  news- 
men. The  air  attach^  in  Vientienne  is 
similarly  inaccessible.  Recent  requests 
by  Congressman  McClosket  for  photo- 
graphs of  previously  existing  Lao  vil- 
lages to  confirm  their  continued  well- 
being  have  gone  unmet  by  the  Pentagon. 
Military  officials  have  failed  as  well  to 
provide  Congressman  McCLOSKirr  with 
a  listing  of  all  bombed  civilian  targets 
in  Laos. 

But  there  are  some  unofficial  sources 
of  information.  These  nearly  unanimous- 
ly tell  one  story — that  of  massive  bom- 
bardment of  civilians  under  Pathet  Lao 
control.  Congressmen  McCloskey  and 
Waldie  found,  in  a  U.S.  information  sur- 
vey Initially  concealed  from  them  by  the 
Embassy,  that  75  percent  of  the  190  re- 
spondents from  96  villages  had  had  their 
homes  bombed.  In  addition  97  percent 
had  seen  a  bombing  attack  and  61  per- 
cent had  seen  a  person  killed.  Congress- 
men McCloskey  and  Waldie  also  con- 
ducted their  own  interviews,  and  all  16 
refugees  queried,  from  seven  different  vil- 
lages, testified  to  the  aerial  destruction 
of  every  single  dwelling  in  their  hamlets. 
A  report  by  U.N.  expert  Georges  Cha- 
pelier  in  December  1970  stated  that  in 
the  Plalne  des  Jarres — 

By  1M9  the  Intensity  of  the  bombings  was 
such  that  no  organized  life  was  possible  in 
the  Tillages.  .  .  .  Jet  planes  came  dally  and 
destroyed  all  stationary  structures.  Nothing 
was  left  standing.  The  viUagMV  lived  in 
trenches  and  holes  or  in  caves.  They  only 
fanned  at  night.  All  of  the  interlocutors 
without  exception  had  their  vlIlEiges  com- 
pletely destroyed.  In  the  last  phase,  bomb- 
ings were  aimed  at  the  syflt«tnatlc  destrtic- 
tion  of  the  materials  bases  of  the  civilian 
society. 

At  one  time  there  were  more  than  50,- 
000  people  li\'ing  in  the  Plalne  des  Jarres. 
There  is  virtually  no  life  there  now. 


One  village  chief  Indicated  that  in  21 
hamlets  not  one  home  was  left  standing. 
In  his  own  village,  45  percent  of  the  2.600 
iiihabitants  never  left  their  trenches. 

A  sample  of  25  villages  from  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres  revealed  casualty  rates  of  5  to 
10  percent  from  the  bombing.  It  is  esti- 
mated tlaat  50  civilians  are  killed  for 
every  Pathet-Lao  casualty. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

In  1968.  Jacques  Decomoy,  the  South- 
east Asian  desk  editor  for  Le  Monde, 
traveled  through  Pathet  Lao  controlled 
areas.  According  to  his  interviews,  65  vil- 
lages in  the  Sam  Neua  district  alone  had 
been  destroyed  by  "US.  air  p>ower.  Travel- 
ir  i  through  the  devastated  areas,  he  de- 
picts it  as  "a  world  without  noise  for  the 
surrounding  villages  have  disappeared. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  living  in  the 
mountains." 

Such  testimony  is,  of  course,  contrary 
to  our  Government's  official  position  that 
"never  before  has  such  care  been  taken  to 
spare  ci'vilians  in  bombing  raids." 

The  picture  burnt  into  one's  imagina- 
tion is  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Laotians  desperately  huddling  in  caves 
and  trenches  as  U.S.  planes  roar  over- 
head. Again,  it  is  the  enormity  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  these  ptKir  people 
which  blinds  us  to  our  own  policy.  I  will 
rerun  the  picture,  because  we  must  break 
through  the  psychic  numbness  we  have 
developed. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
I>oor  pesisants,  noncombatants,  living  un- 
derground in  fear  of  U.S.  air  power  in 
Asia.  There  are  entire  areas  of  former 
civilization  reduced  to  near  caveman 
standards  by  the  most  advanced  Nation 
in  the  history  of  the  earth.  For  what  ?  No 
matter  for  what;  it  is  indefensible. 

At  Nuremberg,  Teleford  Taylor,  chief 
U.S.  prosecutor,  argued  that  where  the 
military  profits  of  any  policy  are  dwarfed 
by  the  civilian  casualties,  such  a  policy  is 
indefensible.  The  massive  air  war  by  the 
United  States  against  the  peoples  of  In- 
dcKhina  is  indefensible.  Everj-  B-52  raid. 
every  A-119  K  stinger  drop.  Is  criminal. 

The  situation  in  Laos  is  not  appreciably 
different  from  what  is  currently  oc- 
curring in  Camb(xiia.  As  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  noted,  the  same 
pattern  of  destruction  is  being  repeated 
relentlessly  throughout  Indochina.  It  is 
up  to  Congress  to  terminate  it.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  that  he  intends  to 
continue  the  bombing,  stating  in  Febru- 
ary this  year,  "I  wiE  not  place  any  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  air  power." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  >ield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  h£is  indi- 
cated that  we  intend  to  maintain  a  naval 
and  air  presenc;e  in  Southeast  Asia  indefi- 
nitely after  the  last  ground  troopw  are 
withdrawn.  Tlie  Pentagon,  which  seems 
to  have  statistics  available  for  all  cate- 
gories and  contingencies,  lacks  even  an 
estimate  of  the  likely  civilian  casualties 
this  presence  will  cause.  Such  considera- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  a  hi^h  priority 
in  current  American  decisionmaking.  The 
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so-called  gook  rtile  which  haunted  the 
Galley  trial  has  far  more  profound  Impli- 
cations for  the  air  war. 

On  the  afternoon  that  the  U.S.  helicop- 
ters and  attack  planes  accompanied  the 
South  Vietnamese  into  Laos,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  statement  on  our  environ- 
mental crisis.  Within  it.  he  quoted  from 
T.  S.  Eliofs  "Murder  In  the  Cathedral": 

Clean  the  air,  clean  the  sky,  wash  the 
wind  .  .  . 

It  would  have  been  revealing  for  the 
President  to  have  quoted  further: 

The  land  is  foul,  the  water  Is  foul,  our 
beasts  and  ourselves  are  detlled  with  blocxL 

A  rain  of  blood  has  blinded  my  eyes  .  .  . 
Can  I  look  again  at  the  day  and  its  common 
things  and  see  them  all  smeared  with  blood, 
through  a  curtain  of  falling  blood?  We  did 
not  wish  anything  to  happen. 

Let  us  stop  the  bombing,  withdraw  our 
troops  and  begin  to  "take  stone  from 
stone  and  wash  them." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wliat  is 
the  pending  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Oravel)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Fifty- 
seven  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  with  tlie 
utmost  interest  and  concern  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  admire  his  fine  interest  in  the  subject 
and  his  compassion.  It  is  consistent  with 
his  desire  to  end  this  war.  However,  I 
think  that  the  immediate  realities  of 
the  situation  would  compel  Senators, 
however  much  they  might  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  these  objectives,  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

An  analysis  of  this  amendment  shows 
that  the  military  aid  we  supply  to  the 
small  nations  mentioned  in  the  amend- 
ment would  be-*ut  off.  We  could  not 
supply  them  with  money  or  military  aid 
if  any  of  it  was  going  to  be  used  in  this 
bombing.  In  other  words,  Cambodia 
would  be  affected  to  some  degree  in  using 
our  military  aid  in  doing  some  bombing. 
They  would  be  cut  off  from  doing  any 
bombing  in  defense  of  their  own  country, 
so  far  as  our  military  aid  was  concerned. 

The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to  Laos. 
We  are  giving  them  military  aid.  and 
have  been,  and  they,  too,  have  some 
capacity  in  the  air.  So  under  this  amend- 
ment, that  would  be  precluded. 

The  amendment  reads: 

Sec.  601.  (a)  No  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated under  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  expended  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  bomb,  rocket,  napalm,  or  other- 
wise attack  by  air.  any  target  whatsoever 
within  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia,  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand,  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Lao6. 

So,  whether  intended  or  not,  it  gets 
right  into  the  heart  of  their  military 
programs  which,  under  the  conditions, 
need  to  be  augmented  and  thus  relieve 

U3. 


Another  point  is  that  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  this  amendment  runs  contrary 
to  what  we  did  here  yesterday. 

We  had  a  very  good  debate  of  5  hours 
and  most  of  that  time  was  used  discuss- 
ing aid  to  Laos,  the  activities  there,  the 
bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  After  the 
debate,  all  that  money  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  the  bombing  was  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  amendment. 
The  original  form  of  the  amendment  ex- 
cluded bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
but  the  last  version  adopted  expressly 
excluded  from  its  hmitations  the  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam.  We  do  not  like 
to  have  to  do  those  things  but  the  situ- 
ation over  there  demands  it  or  they  will 
march  right  on  througli  Laos  and  absorb 
those  people  there. 

B:  the  way,  in  debate  yesterday,  I 
meant  to  point  out  that  the  Kingdom 
o.  Laos  is  over  1.000  miles  from  its  north- 
ern t-j  its  southern  borders.  That  is  just 
about  the  distance  from  Cliicago  to  New 
Orleans — 1,000  miles  long.  The  popula- 
tion of  Laos  is  only  2.8  million.  Yet  they 
have  all  that  borderline,  all  that  terrain, 
all  that  area  to  be  protected.  Of  course, 
they  cannot  protect  themselves. 

But  anyway,  back  to  the  subject  here, 
we  had  this  whole  matter  of  the  bomb- 
ing generally  by  our  own  forces  under 
review  yesterday,  and  tlien  mlitary  aid 
to  the  Laotian  Government,  and  all  of 
that  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  here  yesterday  afternoon,  the  full 
budget  amount  requested  for  all  those 
activities  and  our  military  aid  in  tliat 
whole  nation  of  Laos,  and  also  no  limit 
of  any  kind  to  be  put  upon  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent  of  our  money  on 
bombing  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Tiail.  and 
also  in  northern  Laos. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
the  deciding  factor,  that  if  we  come 
along  now  and  put  on  this  limitation 
througli  this  amendment,  it  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  what  we  did 
yesterday.  We  would  have  two  programs 
going,  one  for  bombing  and  one  for  not 
bombing.  We  will  be  cutting  off  the  one 
here  that  is  entirely  in  control  of  these 
people  that  live  in  these  countries  and 
one  that  they  are  carrying  out  with  their 
manpower.  In  other  words,  we  would  be 
cutting  off  those  who  are  doing  some- 
thing for  themselves  and  putting  the 
burden,  so  far  as  the  bombing  is  con- 
cerned on  the  shoulders  of  our  own 
pilots.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  wants 
to  do  that. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  sayins 
that  I  note  here  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  prepared  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 23,  1971,  and  it  was  introduced  on 
that  day.  Not  knowing  when  it  would 
come  up,  or  when  the  other  amendments 
would  come  up,  the  Senator  did  not  have 
the  picture  before  him  that  we  are  faced 
with  today.  So,  very  respectfully.  I  urge 
the  Senate  not  to  adopt  on  2  successive 
days  two  contradictory  programs  and  ex- 
pect the  conferees  to  be  able  to  bring 
back  both  of  those  from  the  conference. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  use  all  the  time. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  simple,  funda- 
mental question:  Why  do  we  have  to 
bomb  at  all? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  part  of  the  war. 
Senator.  It  was  brought  out  in  debate 
yesterday  that  most  of  the  flghUng  in 
northern  Laos  is  what  we  call  bombing. 
A  great  deal  of  it  in  northern  Laos  is  air 
cover  for  the  men  fighting  on  the  ground. 
It  is  really  not  bombing  in  the  ordinary 
sen.se. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  say  that  my 
amendment  would  permit  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  strafing.  Some  is 
bombing.  It  is  mixed  in  together.  The 
bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail — it  i.s 
obvious  what  that  is  for.  Then  we  have 
the  soldiers  trying  to  hold  that  trail 
v;ithin  its  limits.  North  Vietnam  wants 
another  trail  further  to  the  west,  one  they 
can  travel  on  better;  .so  that  they  are 
trying  to  pu.sh  us  back  toward  the  bor- 
ders of  Thailand.  Thus,  we  have  to  go  m 
there  with  our  bombs,  not  only  to  destroy 
the  trail  but  also  to  protect  our  fighting 
men  there. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  clarify  my 
amendment,  it  is  made  abundantly  clear 
that  if  it  is  to  protect  the  fighting  men. 
we  would  permit  the  bombing.  I  make 
that  exclusion.  But  I  do  not  imderstand 
it.  in  the  face  of  statements  by  General 
Shoup,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  tlie  intel- 
ligence accounts  reported  in  the  Penta- 
eon  papers,  that  the  bombing  is  totally 
ineffective  militarily  and  has  no  effect 
at  all.  If  we  are  really  tiTing  to  get  out 
of  this  war,  as  the  President  tells  us  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  indicates  to 
this  body,  why  do  we  have  to  bomb  a 
thousand  miles  av  ay  from  where  our 
troops  are?  I  just  do  not  understand  that. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  want  to 
bomb  over  there  if  we  are  really  getting 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  best  answer.  I 
think,  is  tliat  this  is  part  of  tlie  war. 
even  though  it  is  in  the  process  of  being 
wound  down.  If  we  withdraw  the  bomb- 
ing from  all  of  this  area  now — we  have 
mentioned  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail — and 
just  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  bomb, 
but  will  stop  it  by  law,  then  North  Viet- 
nam— with  all  our  men  still  there  in 
South  Vietnam — would  be  able  to  make 
our  cause  much  worse.  It  could  be  dev- 
astating, if  we  are  going  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  withdraw  our  punches  now, 
and  say  "Now  you  can  hit  us  but  we  are 
not  going  to  hit  back  any  more  In  this 
way."  I  think  that  would  be  partial  sur- 
render. I  want  us  to  get  out  of  there 
tlie  best  way  we  can,  but  we  have  to  pro- 
tect our  rear  while  we  are  leaving. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  could  restate  it 
again.  I  have  a  provision  in  my  amend- 
ment to  protect  our  rear  as  we  leave  and 
to  protect  our  troops.  That  is  the  quali- 
fication— the  only  exception  in  that 
amendment.  But  the  only  me&sage  I  can 
get  from  the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  is 
simply  that  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  policy  to  bomb,  we 
must  go  ahead  and  bomb,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate must  have  no  independent  judgment 
or  no  independent  morality.  I  say  this 
in  the  fonn  of  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  liken  tliis  situation  to 
that  which  existed  in  Nazi  Germany 
where  they  had  the  chancellor  who  came 
into  power  through  the  election  process, 
as  our  President  did.  but  the  chancellor 
went  on  to  commit  the  most  heinous 
crimes  in  liistory,  including  the  "final 
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solution."  I  see  no  difference  in  the  type 
of  bombing  we  have  going  on  today.  That 
this  Senate  could  stand  here  and  call  for 
the  water  to  wash  our  hands,  means  In 
this  very  Instance  that  we  are  party  to 
the  killing  of  human  beings.  I  Just  can- 
not buy  that  argument,  because  if  we 
have  a  criminal  who  Is  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  at  least  have 
the  moral  quality  to  recognize  It,  point 
to  it,  and  ask  for  Its  correction. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
could  give  me  some  other  technical  rea- 
son why  we  are  doing  this.  However.  1 
cannot  see  it  at  this  point  in  time.  The 
Senator  has  no  argument  for  the  bomb- 
ing other  than  that  they  want  to  bomb. 
That  Is  not  moral  when  human  life  is 
at  stake. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  start 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  and 
have  been  at  war  there  for  years.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  within  reason  and 
commonsense. 

I  am  assuming  that  will  continue.  It 
has  been  successful  so  far.  There  are 
many  problems  that  go  with  it.  That  is 
obvious.  Right  on  top  of  that  policy,  if 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  would 
be  saying  In  the  hard,  cold  letter  of  the 
law  that  no  fimds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated under  this  or  any  other  law  may 
be  expended  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  to  bomb,  rocket,  napalm,  or 
otherwise  attack  by  air,  any  target  what- 
soever within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
unless  the  President  determines  any  such 
air  operation  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing their  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

That  would  be  an  abandonment  of  our 
policy  of  trying  to  hold  down  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  over  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  It  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  all  of  these  policies  that  go  to  pro- 
tect our  forces. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator, 
I  think  it  would  be  contradictory.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  this,  I  would  then  say 
that  we  should  throw  in  the  towel  and 
get  out  before  nightfall  if  possible. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  supposed  to  have  any  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  are  not  supposed  to  have  any 
troops  in  Laos.  We  are  not  supposed  to 
have  any  troops  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
only  place  we  are  supposed  to  have  troops 
is  in  South  Vietnam.  And  that  is  the 
place  where  I  make  the  provision  that  If 
the  President  thinks  it  is  necessary  he 
can  bomb. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me  why  we  are 
bombing  these  poor  people  m  Laos  and 
Cambodia  off  the  face  of  the  earth?  What 
reason  do  we  have  for  doing  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
alluding  in  my  remarks  to  South  Viet- 
nam, of  course.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  reasons  that  it  is  done  in  these 
other  areas.  It  is  because  of  supplies.  I 
think  that  perhaps  they  have  an  occa- 
sional raid  in  North  Vietnam.  As  long  as 
we  are  over  there,  already  engaged  in 
battle,  it  Is  pretty  obvious  that  it  is  likely 
to  happen.  We  have  told  them  all  the 
time  that  we  were  not  promising  not 
to  bomb  under  any  circumstances.  TTiere 
was  a  question  about  the  imderstandlng 
of  our  right  of  surveillance,  and  so  forth, 
going  back  to  1966. 


It  is  correct,  I  think,  that  there  were 
those  conditions.  There  was  an  under- 
standizkg  that  we  would  have  the  right  of 
surveillance. 

I  would  not  want  the  Chief  Executive 
to  say  that  as  long  as  we  are  engaged 
over  there  we  will  never  bomb  North 
Vietnam  imder  any  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly we  ought  not  to  tie  his  hand. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does 
not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  we 
are  only  bombing  there  sUghtly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  means 
North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  every  4  days  we  have  been 
striking  North  Vietnam.  And  the  record 
shows  that  under  this  administration  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  bombing  in 
the  little  country  of  Laos.  As  we  are  with- 
drawing troops,  we  are  tiu-ning  up  the 
rheostat  of  this  immoral  bombing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  any  new  raids,  inhere  are 
facts  that  they  are  based  upon.  How- 
ever. If  the  Senator  will  get  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  out  of  there  and  no 
longer  let  them  be  a  menace  to  oiu-  boys 
and  our  departure,  if  he  can  get  them  out 
of  there  in  some  way.  I  would  be  willing 
to  join  him  in  his  amendment. 

However,  they  are  there,  and  they  are 
going  to  stay  there.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  It  is  classified  as  to  how  many 
are  there.  Two  divisions  are  there  as  a 
minimum.  That  much  is  not  classified. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
two  American  divisions? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  mean  two  North 
Vietnamese  divisions.  What  are  we  going 
to  do.  just  pat  them  on  the  heads  and 
say  it  is  all  right?  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  them  on  the  defaasive  as 
much  as  we  can.  We  are  paying  the  bill 
to  keep  them  on  the  defensive,  to  keep 
them  tied  up.  And  they  are  keeping  our 
allies  tied  up.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
have  the  potential  there  that  I  have  been 
referring  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  not 
join  me  on  the  basis  of  moral  con:miit- 
ment,  he  might  join  me  on  the  basis  of 
logic  and  intelligent  action.  We  have 
been  bombing  in  Laos  for  7  years.  The 
greater  part  of  Laos  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  more  we  bomb 
them,  the  less  successful  we  are.  Per- 
haps we  should  change  our  tactics.  Per- 
haps if  we  change  our  tactics,  we  might 
be  more  successful. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  proposing  that  we  get  out  and  stop 
all  activity  there.  I  think  they  would 
double  their  forces  there  within  a  few 
weeks  if  we  just  stated,  "We  will  leave 
you  alone." 

That  is  the  situation.  If  we  stop  fight- 
ing them,  they  will  be  heading  for  Thai- 
land and  all  of  that  area  within  15  min- 
utes after  the  Senator's  amendment  be- 
comes law. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  CIA  findings  In  1964. 
Under  President  Johnson  the  CIA  stud- 
ied the  domino  theory  and  came  forward 
with  the  statement  that  they  doubted 
that  the  remainder  of  Southeast  Asia 
would  go  Communist. 


The  Senator  now  has  changed  that 
theory  and  says  that  we  have  to  bomb 
them.  With  that  kind  of  logic,  why  do 
we  not  bomb  Chile?  Why  do  we  not 
bomb  Cuba? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  does  not  put  me  in  a  position  of 
believing  in  the  domino  theor>'.  I  have  not 
only  not  believed  in  it,  but  1  have  also 
said  that  I  would  not  subscribe  to  it.  If 
that  theory  were  correct,  we  would  all 
be  lost  and  not  know  it. 

I  think  our  situation  over  there  now 
is  that  with  all  of  these  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  there,  if  we  withdraw  the  only 
effective  way  of  opposing  them,  they 
would  double  up  their  forces  and  they 
would  get  all  of  the  key  areas  of  Laos. 
They  are  already  there.  They  already 
have  part  of  it.  Part  of  Laos  Is  alreadj- 
in  their  hands. 

We  would  not  have  to  have  any  domino 
theory  for  them  to  get  the  rest  of  Laos. 
I  think  it  Is  rather  obvious  that  the 
pattern  is  to  get  Thailand,  too. 

That  Is  just  the  situation  that  exists. 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  aug- 
ment the  forces  there  and  protect  Thai- 
land and  every  other  country.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment  here  in- 
creases in  a  lot  of  ways  the  things  that 
our  boys  would  have  to  do  If  we  were  to 
stop  all  the  bombing. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  what  the  Increase  would 
be.  The  only  task  that  I  know  that  our 
boys  have  Is  to  wind  down  and  get  out. 
Under  the  present  administration,  It  has 
taken  3  years  so  far.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  could  elaborate  on 
what  increased  tasks  the  American  boys 
would  have  if  we  were  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  I  do  not  see 
where  there  would  be  an  Increase  in  the 
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I  would  like  to  also  put  forth  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  logic  Is  very  simple.  My 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  says 
that  troops  are  stationed  In  Laos.  Our 
studies  Indicate  that  for  every  mlUtarj- 
casualty  we  get,  we  cause  50  civilian 
casualties.  If  we  pursue  the  same  logic 
which  was  followed  at  the  Nuremberg 
trial  by  our  chief  prosecutor,  euiy  act  that 
has  extreme  civilian  consequences,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  mlhtary  bene- 
fit, is  reprehensible.  This  is  something 
that  we  fly  directly  in  the  face  of. 

I  would  Uke  to  address  another  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  that  is. 
very  simply,  that  any  analysis  of  the 
bombing,  the  effectiveness  of  the  bomb- 
ing, is  tied  to  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  a  country  to  wage 
war;  otherwise,  bombing  as  we  are  prose- 
cuting it  in  Southeast  Asia  is  a  poUcy 
to  annihilate  the  entire  population.  It 
could  be  done  in  this  way  with  a  hydro- 
gen bomb.  The  President  may  yet  advo- 
cate that.  But  if  we  want  to  go  to  the 
source  of  the  productive  capacity,  the 
fighting  strength  these  people  have  with 
guns  and  arms,  we  would  have  to  bomb 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  because  that 
is  where  their  supplies  come  from.  Why 
waste  all  the  money  there,  at  a  cost  of 
$33  billion  thus  far,  when  we  are  doing 
something  very  ineffective  militarily? 

I  pose  that  as  a  question  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  question  of 
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Judgment.  Let  ua  make  clear  we  are  not 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons.  We  are 
dealing  with  conventional  weapons. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  Is  the  difference 
In  these  millions  of  tons  of  bombs  and 
using  a  few  hydrogen  bombs? 

Mr.  STENNI8. 1  think  the  Senator  has 
a  military  question  there.  We  are  in  tliis 
war.  and  we  are  trying  to  get  out.  If  we 
withdraw  our  weapons  they  can  continue 
with  their  actions  unless  we  are  going  to 
have  an  abject  surrender  and  desert 
these  people  over  there  that  we  have 
been  helping.  With  great  deference  to  the 
Senator,  that  is  the  best  answer  I  can 
give. 

Would  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
the  Chamber  briefly.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senator  concludes 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
or  yield  to  him  now,  who  will  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
this  morning.  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  my  distingiiishcd  col- 
league from  Alaska.  I  would  not  presumo 
to  be  a  mili.f  ry  expert  in  this  war.  I  did 
serve  as  a  gunnery  officer  in  the  Naval 
Air  Corps  in  World  War  II.  I  have  been 
in  Vietnam  several  times  and  in  Vien- 
tiane. 

I  have  accepted  highly  classified  brief- 
ings on  this  war,  and  none  of  those  brief- 
ings has  convinced  me  at  all  that  we 
should  ever  have  gone  into  this  war  in 
the  first  place.  I  think  it  is  a  tragic  mis- 
take that  we  did  so.  But  we  cu-e  there  and 
this  is  what  this  administration  faced. 
They  could  not  reverse  the  decision  which 
involved  over  a  half  million  of  our  men 
being  there  when  the  President  took  of- 
fice. 

The  President  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  He  an- 
nounced his  avowed  policy  to  remove  our 
forces,  and  he  is  staying  exactly  on 
schedule.  Every  single  commitment  the 
President  made  to  withdraw  our  forces 
he  has  kept  or  exceeded.  It  i.s  my  sincere 
hope  and  my  prayer  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident annoimces  late  in  October  or  No- 
vember the  next  schedule  of  with- 
drawal, we  can  step  up  the  rate  consider- 
ably. But  as  long  as  we  have  American 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  we  have  over 
200,000  men  there.  I  would  not  want  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  I  would  not  want  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  has  the  avowed  policy 
of  taking  our  men  out  of  Vietnam  at  the 
soonest  possible  time  con.sistent  with 
their  safety. 

I  feel  that  the  bombing  provides  an 
clement  of  safety  to  t.iose  men  and  con- 
tinues to  insure  the  highest  rate  of  with- 
drawal. Without  it  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  stem  the  flow  of  forces  coming  in 
from  the  North,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  stem  the  flow  of  their  supplies.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  keep  the  initia- 
tive and  not  relinquish  the  initiative  to 
them. 

Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  I  dis- 
like this  war  as  intensely  as  any  Member 


of  the  Senate  and  have  consistently  op- 
posed any  escalation  of  the  war,  and  have 
supported  every  possible  deescalation,  I 
back  and  support  the  President's  overall 
program  of  getting  out.  I  commend  him 
for  what  he  has  done.  I  am  not  going  to 
tie  his  hands  in  any  way  and  take  away 
any  support  he  can  provide  for  the  safety 
of  those  forces  as  they  withdraw  because 
I  want  to  give  him  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are. 

For  those  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
again.st  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Alaska. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  Senator  has  26  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
disagree  with  the  Senator.  First,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  is  doing  the  best  he 
can.  Second.  I  think  our  presence  there 
continues  to  be  Immoral.  If  it  takes  3 
years  or  4  years  to  wind  down  this  war 
i  just  cannot  buy  it.  I  cannot  abdicate 
my  responsibility  as  a  himian  being  and 
wash  my  hands  of  It  like  Pilate,  and  say 
the  President  Ls  leading  us  and  I  have  to 
agree  with  him.  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Since  the  President  took  office  and  ini- 
tiated his  plan  of  winding  down  the  war 
we  have  suffered  one-third  of  our  casual- 
ties. So  I  cannot  quite  buy  that  theory 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  possible. 

I  do  not  see  how  stopping  the  bombmg 
will  increase  the  flow  of  troops.  In  fact, 
the  truth,  as  evidenced  by  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  Independent  studies,  shows 
that  the  more  bombing  of  the  people,  the 
more  Increase  there  is  in  troops  that  they 
send  down  to  fight  us.  Why  would  it  not 
be  more  Intelligent  for  them  to  volunteer 
in  Laos  to  fight  Americans  rather  than  to 
stay  where  they  arc.  to  be  bombed.  If 
we  want  to  stop  the  flow  of  troops,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  stop  the  bombing. 
Thev  do  not  want  to  get  their  heads  shot 
off.  " 

Why  should  they  get  pressed  into  serv- 
ice if  they  could  live  in  safety  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam?  So  the  theory  that  this  will  de- 
crease the  flow  of  troops  is  bankrupt,  it 
always  has  been  bankrupt,  and  always 
will  be  bankrupt,  as  was  proven  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  The  more  the  people 
are  bombed,  the  more  they  are  forced  to 
fight.  This  is  a  wrong  course  of  action, 
but  we  should  realize  also  when  we  do  it 
that  we  condemn  millions  of  people,  mil- 
lions of  innocent  peasants,  who  offer  no 
threat  to  us,  either  as  a  nation  becau.se  of 
their  large  numbers,  or  as  a  fighting 
force. 

The  tools  of  war  do  not  come  from 
Laos,  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam:  they 
come  from  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  if  we  really  wanted  to  follow  an  in- 
telUgent  approach  to  fighting  this  war. 
we  should  at  least  save  the  money  and 
attack  the  source.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  This  is  an  intricately  woven  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  First,  we 
find  umbrage  for  our  inunorality  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  situation. 


I  say  immorality,  because  there  is  not 
a  person  on  this  floor  who  can  give  me 
proof,  who  can  give  me  an  argument, 
why  we  should  bomb  these  people.  If  it  is 
to  protect  our  troops,  this  amendment 
provides  the  ability  to  protect  our  troops. 
The  President  can  bomb  if  our  troope  are 
immediately  involved  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Since  we  have  no  American  troops  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  obviously  there  are 
no  American  troops  to  protect.  But  if  we 
are  involved  in  the  task  of  loading  our 
troops  on  planes  and  ships  to  get  them 
out.  obviously  we  do  not  have  to  bomb 
these  other  places. 

Obviously  we  do  not  have  to  go  for 
3  or  4  years  bombing  these  other  plBw;es 
But  that  is  not  what  is  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam today.  Eventually,  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  what  is  going  on 
We  take  some  troop>s  out  so  we  can  mini- 
mize the  casualties  of  American  boys  and 
so  we  can  escalate  the  amount  of  casual- 
ties of  Asians.  That  is  what  has  happened 
in  the  bombing  of  Laos  in  the  last  2  years 
by  the  100-percent  increase  in  bombing 
activity. 

I  cannot  find  any  reason,  any  ration- 
ale, why  anybody  in  this  Ixxly  would  ab- 
dicate his  moral  responsibility  to  some- 
body else  when  it  comes  to  life,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Indochina  today.  The  mil- 
itary experts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  chief  of  the  Marine  Corps,  psycho- 
logical studies  of  the  people  who  have 
been  bombed,  prove,  by  all  possible  in- 
dications, that  bombing  is  ineffective  as 
a  military  tool,  totally  ineffecUve  as  a 
niiliUry  tool,  and  that  it  really  does 
noticing  but  annihilate  the  broad  civil- 
ian population.  That  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  that  In  the  face  of  this  logic 
we  would  put  aside  this  proof  and  put 
aside  this  logical  argumentation  and  say. 
Well,  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  coun- 
try feels  that  he  needs  the  bombing  and 
that  this  is  a  good  policy,  and  he  stated 
publicly  that,  regardless  of  what  the 
troop  levels  are  going  to  be.  he  has  the 
right  to  bomb."  is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  yet  we  go  along  with  that. 

It  is  interesting  that  on  inquiry  by  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  (Mr.  Symington' 
and  his  subcommittee,  we  have  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who, 
when  asked  under  what  circumstances 
the  United  States  could  bomb  these  coun- 
tries, answered  that  it  was  under  the 
Presidents  authority  to  make  foreign 
policy.  What  an  interesting  reflection 
upon  a  democracy — a  democracy  in 
which  the  President  or  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, on  a  whim,  can  order  the  killing  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people.  And 
the  Congress  can  condone  it  by  saying. 
"He  Is  the  Chief  Executive,  and  this  is  a 
part  of  his  way  to  conduct  that  foreign 
policy." 

What  a  total  cop-out.  What  a  total 
moral  cop-out  on  the  part  of  this  body 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  sit 
back  and  find  umbrage  under  the  simple 
fact  that  he  can  do  it.  In  ordering  the 
bombing  we  rub  salve  over  our  minds 
and  say,  "Well,  he  says  he  needs  It  for 
military  reasons. '  But,  of  course,  we  have 
proof  readily  available  to  us  that  it  has 
no  military  purpose.  We  go  along  simply 
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because  he  says  he  needs  it.  We  just  go 
along  on  that  basis. 

I  do  not  understand  what  insanity  be- 
sets this  body  If  we  can  do  that  so  read- 
ily, because  this  body  is  made  up  of  good 
people,  kind  people,  generous  people, 
great  Americans;  but,  by  some  quirk  of 
fate,  because  of  some  psychological  aber- 
ration, we  sit  here  party  to  a  bombing 
process  that  is  annihilating  thousands 
and  thousands  upon  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions of  Asians  far  away  from  our  shores. 
I  do  not  understand  this.  I  think  we  can 
only  leave  it  to  the  study  of  sociologists  in 
future  decades  to  elicit  what  happened  to 
our  moral  sensibilities,  what  happened  to 
our  humaneness,  what  happened  to  our 
ability  to  even  see  and  discern  right  from 
wrong — something  that  apparently  this 
bod>'  is  unable  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistsuit  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment.  No.  433.  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Graved  ,  would  deny  funding  under 
the  pending  bill  or  any  other  law  to  con- 
duct aerial  warfare  in  Cambcxiia.  Laos. 
Thailand.  North  or  South  Vietnam,  ex- 
cept in  South  Vietnam  to  insure  the  safe 
witlidrawal  of  American  troops. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  se- 
riously damage  U.S.  efforts  to  impede 
communism  in  Indochina  until  our  allies 
there  are  able  to  htmdle  the  job  alone. 
At  present,  military  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  have  invaded  and  are  trying  to 
overthrow  the  governments  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Local 
forces  in  each  of  those  coimtries  are  try- 
ing to  defeat  the  North  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  air  operations  are  essential  in 
Laos  if  the  flow  of  Communist  soldiers 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  to  be 
held  In  check.  U.S.  air  operations  are 
essential  in  Cambodia  if  the  Cambodians 
are  to  be  given  sufficient  time  to  build  up 
military  forces  to  repel  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaders.  U.S.  air  operations  are 
essential  along  the  borders  of  North  Viet- 
nam if  inteUigence  indicates  military 
moves  are  developing  which  would  en- 
danger the  safe  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  besides  these  obvious 
military  reasons  for  defeating  this 
amendment,  there  is  the  constitutional 
question.  Does  the  Congress  have  the 
right  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  so  that  one  arm  of  our  military 
forces,  the  ground  element,  Is  denied 
the  aid  of  another  arm,  the  air  element? 
I  think  not. 

This  amendment  should  be  soundly 
defeated,  so  that  the  coordinated  use  of 


our  forces  may  be  applied  in  a  zone 
where  American  soldiers  are  still 
deployed. 

The  Senate  should  also  consider  that 
with  the  present  U.S.  vrtthdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  nearly  two-thirds  complete 
the  advantage  In  Indochina  is  shifting 
toward  the  aggressor. 

As  this  Nation  contmues  to  bring  UJS. 
troops  down  to  minimum  levels  in  1972, 
the  dangers  to  our  remaining  forces  in- 
crease. Even  with  a  planned  timetable 
of  withdrawal,  the  Pre-sident  is  assum- 
ing greater  risks  each  day.  He,  there- 
fore, needs  the  maximum  flexibility  in 
transferring  the  entire  combat  responsi- 
bility to  our  allies  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  could 
insure  the  eventual  victory  of  North 
Vietnam  over  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  weigh 
carefully  the  effects  of  the  amendment. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  amendments  yet  offered  in 
the  Senate  concerning  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

As  we  step  out  of  the  war  in  Indochina, 
we  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  own 
men  or  the  soldiers  of  our  allies.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  De- 
fense E)epartment  strongly  opposes  this 
amendment.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  DOD  position  on  the  Gravel 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  anyone,  any  Member  of 
this  body,  would  offer  this  type  of  amend- 
ment. If  we  have  any  confidence  at  all 
in  President  Nixon,  if  we  have  confi- 
dence in  his  sincerity,  liis  patriotism,  and 
his  judgment,  which  is  based  on  the  ad- 
vice of  military  experts;  if  we  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Laird  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  services;  why  would  anyone  offer 
this  type  of  amendment  to  say  "You  can- 
not bomb,"  if  President  Nixon,  Mr.  Laird, 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  armed 
services  say  "we  need  to  bomb  at  this 
time  and  at  this  place  to  save  American 
lives?" 

To  me,  the  amendment  is  ridiculous.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  kill  it  promptly. 

Exhibit  I 
(Adding  Section  601   to  HR  8687.  an  Act  to 

authorize  appropriations  during  FY  72  lor 

procurement,  etc..  lor  the  Armed  Forces  ) 

EFFECT    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  would  deny 
funding  "under  tills  or  any  otlier  law"  to 
conduct  aerial  warfare  In  Cambodia.  Laos, 
Thailand,  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  or  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  ex- 
cept that  such  warfare  may  continue  In  RVN 
If  the  President  determines  It  necessary  to 
safe  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Indo- 
china. 

ODD    POSITION 

DOD  strongly  opposes  the  amendment,  the 
objective  of  which  Is  to  legUlate  the  end  of 
U.8.  participation  in  the  resistance  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  In  Indochina  by  the 
elimination  of  crucial  air  support  for  U.S. 
and  friendly  forces  there. 

US.  support  for  the  legitimate  government 
of  Laos.  Cambodia  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  l)een  expressed  In  part  by  the  provi- 


sion of  operational  military  support  In  order 
to  counter  the  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam. The  direct  military  support  has  been 
accompanied  by  public  pronouncements  of 
our  objective  of  frustrating  the  takeover  of 
Its  neighbors  by  North  Vietnam.  Precipitate 
termination  of  our  air  efforts  would  raise 
doubts  about  our  adherence  not  only  to  this 
objective  but  to  others  which  might  test  our 
determination,  even  touching  our  more 
formal  commitments  as  well. 

An  action  by  the  Senate  such  as  this 
would  impact  severely  on  the  governments 
concerned.  While  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land would  not  be  endangered,  nor  for  that 
matter  are  we  bombing  there.  It  would  be 
compelled  to  consider  a  new  and  less  friendly 
diplomatic  alignment.  The  will  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Government  to  defend  Itself,  already 
undermined  by  years  of  strife  against  the 
more  numerous  and  well-equipped  North 
Vietnamese  Invaders,  would  be  gravely  af- 
fected. Cambodia's  brave  and  determined 
reslste.nce  to  this  same  North  Vietnamese 
invader  would  be  less  effective  with  the  weak- 
ened and  uncertain  U.S.  support  implied  in 
this  amendment.  Finally  In  South  Viet- 
nam, where  the  President  has  long  since 
made  clear  the  "essential  U.S.  objective  in 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their 
own  political  future  without  outside  Inter- 
ference, "  the  ability  to  achieve  our  objective 
would  be  damaged.  The  objective  has  been 
Incorporated  In  various  policy  statements 
directed  toward  achieving  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion In  Vietnam  and  Indochina,  a  peace  in 
which  the  jjeoples  of  the  region  can  devote 
themselves  to  development  of  their  own  so- 
cieties While  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  attack  this  objective,  rather  simply  Im- 
posing obstacles  to  Its  achievement,  one 
result  of  the  amendment  would  surely  be 
to   weaken  Vietnamese  determination 

We  must  consider  then  the  outcome,  surely 
adverse,  for  ovir  Southeast  Asian  friends  and 
allies    Our  long   sought   objective   of  restor- 
ing    the     arrangements     envisioned     in     tlie 
1962  Geneva  Agreements  for  Laos  would  not 
be  attainable  if  we  were  abruptly  to  cease 
aerial    warfare.   North   Vietnam   would   have 
a  greatlv  reduced  Incentive  to  settle  along 
these  Uiies  and  the  Royal  Lao  Oovernmeni 
would  be  without  leverage.  The  meager  Lao 
forces  cannot  alone  defend  against  the  North 
Vietnamese   Invasion,  and   must   depend  on 
the  US    for  the  direct  effects  of  the  assist- 
ancj  and  the  diplomatic  advantage  as   well 
The  proscription  against  US  bombing  sup 
port  for  the  Cambodians  exposes  the  develop- 
ing   Cambodian    Army    to    a   risk    of    major 
losses   by    opposing   superior   forces   wUhoui 
adequate    supporting    weapons     The    Cam- 
bodians have  no  heavy  bombing  capability  of 
their   own — only    16    T-28    aircraft    used    for 
Close  air  support,  and  a  limited  number  of 
artillery  pieces.  Our  military  support  is  es- 
sential to  the  OKRs  resistance  of  the  North 
Vietnamese    and    the    preservation    ol    their 
neutrality.  In  Vietnam  It  Is  the  Defense  view 
ttiat    Vietnamizatlon    Is    progressing    satis- 
factorily. It  should  be  noted  that  the  RVNAF 
has  made  great  strides  in  assuming  increas- 
ing responsibllltv  for  conducting  combat  op- 
erations even  while  the  US  has  deployed  ap- 
proximately    one-third      million      (332.8001 
mUltary   personnel.   As   the  RVNAF  steadily 
achieve  a  greater  capability  and  self-reliance. 
It  Is  considered  extremely  disadvantageous  to 
submit  the  Administration  s  Vtetnamlzation 
programs  to  an  arbitrary  curtailment  of  air 
support.  In  the  wider  context,  disengagement 
of  US  forces  together  with  the  winding  down 
of  war-related  violence  in  South  Vietnam  is 
being  steadUy  achieved.  The  furtherance  of 
these  objectives  Is  dependent  on  a  rational 
policy  which  places  US  national  interests  in- 
volving realistic  aolutionfi  ahead  of  chimeri- 
cal  panaceas.    Vietnamizatlon   is    a   rational 
policy  leading  to  the  successful  achievement 
of  eseentlal  US  objectives. 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  US  bomb- 
ing  and    certainly    all    directed   against    the 
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Ho  Chi  Mlnb  TnU.  la  not  suaceptlble  to 
quantifiable  subdivision  between  that  which 
Is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  US  troops  (with- 
drawing or  not)  and  that  which  might  serve 
some  other  Immediate  purpoae.  The  enemy 
supplies  and  men  moving  southward  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  are  all  threats  to  the 
safety  of  OS  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Hence. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  authorize  bombing  for 
the  protection  of  US  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
but  not  elsewhere. 

US  air  operations  In  Cambodia  are  intended 
primarily  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
be  used  against  US  and  allied  troops  In  South 
Vietnam.  These  operations  are  strongly  en- 
couraged by  the  Cambodian  government 
which  receives  a  secondary  benefit  from  the 
air  strikes.  Sine*  th«  closure  of  SlhanoukvUle, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  forced  to 
rely  on  the  supply  routes  In  Northeastern 
Cambodia  to  support  their  aggression  In 
southern  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
While  these  routes  are  not  directly  threatened 
by  allied  ground  forces,  they  are  open  to  air 
attacks  which  significantly  Impede  the  flow 
of  munitions  and  weapons.  If  this  proposed 
amendment  were  to  become  law.  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  our  withdrawing  forces 
would  again  be  affectively  faced  with  a  large 
conununist  sanctuary  In  Cambodia. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  Intrude 
Into  matters  properly  within  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Clilef,  to  direct  US  military  oper- 
ations In  Southeast  Asia.  Certainly  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  our  forces  is  a  well  estab- 
lished principle  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
powers.  The  proposal  to  proscribe  one  arm 
of  the  military  from  functioning,  leaving  the 
others  to  operate  as  cripples,  is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  President's  authority. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  severely 
limit  our  ability  to  Implement  effectively  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  that  calls  for  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  meet  changes  in  the  local  military 
situation  with  an  adequate  response.  As  he 
Indicated  about  Indochina  in  his  25  February 
1071  foreign  policy  report:  "A  negotiated  set- 
tlement for  all  Indochina  remains  our  highest 
priority.  But  if  the  other  sides  leaves  us  no 
choice,  we  will  follow  the  alternative  route  to 
peace — phasing  out  our  involvement  while 
giving  the  region's  friendly  countries  the  time 
and  means  to  defend  themselves.  " 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
where  the  President  gets  the  authority 
to  bomb,  as  Chief  Executive,  if  he  chooses 
to  bomb? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  cannot  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Where  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  get  the  power 
to  go  bomb?  We  had  no  ti-oops  in  Laos, 
and  aU  of  a  sudden  he  decided  to  go 
bomb.  Where  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  get  that  kind  of  power? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Communists 
were  in  Laoa,  in  Ctmfibodia,  and  in  Thai- 
land. They  carried  the  war  to  these  coim- 
tries.  As  has  been  stated,  this  is  not  a  war 
just  confined  to  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  took  this  war  to  Viet- 
nam. The  Commimists  took  this  war  to 
Laos.  The  Communists  have  been  pene- 
trating Thailand.  Therefore,  when  they 
see  fit  to  carry  this  war  to  other  coun- 
tries, we  have  to  go  where  the  flfiiiting  Is. 
in  order  to  protect  our  own  men  and  to 
protect  our  national  interest. 


Mr.  ORAVEL.  By  that  logic,  would  It 
not  be  logical  that  we  at  least  bomb  the 
areas  where  the  factories  are  that  pro- 
duce the  guns  that  are  used  to  kill  Ameri- 
can boys?  Should  we  not  do  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  Judgment  that  this  war  could  have 
been  brought  to  an  end  long,  long  ago. 
I  think  we  should  have  bombed  the  fac- 
tories in  North  Vietnam  that  are  pro- 
ducing arms  to  kill  American  men.  I 
think  we  should  have  closed  the  sanctu- 
aries long,  long  ago.  I  think  we  shoiUd 
have  closed  the  ports  long,  long  ago.  I 
think  we  should  have  closed  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  long,  long  ago. 

I  will  say  now  that  I  have  not  ap- 
proved the  manner  in  which  this  war  has 
been  fought.  I  have  not  approved  of 
fighting  with  one  hand  tied  t>ehlnd  our 
backs.  I  have  been  one  who  takes  the 
position  that  America  should  not  go  into 
a  war  imtil  we  have  to;  but  once  Amer- 
ica gets  into  a  war,  we  should  have  the 
backing  of  every  patriotic  American.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  use  our  full  force — 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force;  all  the  power  we 
have — to  win  the  war  quickly,  to  crush 
the  enemy,  and  bring  the  American  boys 
home. 

I  realize  that  this  has  not  been  done. 
I  realize  that  Is  the  reason  why  many 
young  people  have  become  disheartened 
about  this  war  and  have  turned  their 
backs,  so  to  speak,  on  this  war.  I  think 
the  way  this  war  has  been  fought  has 
been  a  great  mistake.  But  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
herited this  war.  When  did  the  war  start? 
It  started  back  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  was  carried  on  under  President 
Johnson,  who  at  one  time  had  between 
500,000  and  600,000  fighting  men  over 
there. 

President  Nixon  has  been  trying  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close.  I  am  not  trying 
to  defend  him.  I  would  condemn  him  Just 
as  much  as  anyone  else  if  I  felt  it  were 
justified,  because  our  country  must  come 
first,  regardless  of  party  and  partisan 
reasons.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  war 
should  have  been  ended  yeais  and  years 
ago,  and  we  would  not  have  lost  all  these 
lives  over  there.  We  have  lost  more  than 
45,000  men  in  ground  fighting.  We  have 
lost  approximately  1,400  in  the  Navy.  We 
have  lost  approximately  1,000  in  the  Air 
Force.  If  this  war  had  been  fought  the 
way  we  fought  World  War  II,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  most  of  these 
lives  could  have  been  saved. 

I  repeat:  we  should  not  go  into  a  war 
until  we  go  into  it  to  win  and  to  put  into 
it  the  power  we  have,  and  we  have  not 
done  that  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying 
to  wind  it  down.  He  is  winding  it  down. 
He  has  brought  more  than  300,000  fight- 
ing men  home,  and  he  is  bringing  them 
home  on  schedule. 

But  why  would  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka handicap  him.  if  the  President  feels 
the  need  and  Mr.  Laird  feels  the  need  and 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  feel  the  need 
to  bomb  in  a  certain  place  to  save  Ameri- 
can lives?  Why  would  the  Senator  want 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  saying  that  he 
cannot  do  it?  He  is  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  he  must  be  given  the  flexibility. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  the  constitutional  authority  to  do 


it.  Second,  if  you  did  have  the  constitu- 
tional authority,  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  handicap  the  President,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  handicap  the  mili- 
tary men  in  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  protect  our  men  as  we  are  withdrawing 
from  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  logic  of  the  Senator  with  respect  to 
the  constitutional  power  and  authority 
to  bomb.  I  could  buy  that  logic,  that  we 
have  to  protect  our  boys  and  tlieref ore  we 
liave  to  bomb.  Tlie  Senator  went  on  to 
say  that  we  should  just  as  well  bomb  the 
factories.  The  arms  for  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  for  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
come  from  Cambodia  or  Laos  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  North  Vietnam.  They  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr  STENNIS,  I  yield  2  additional  mui- 
utes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  if  the  President  has 
the  power  to  go  into  a  neutral  country 
.such  as  Laos  and  bomb  In  the  interest  of 
saving  the  lives  of  our  boys,  why  can  he 
not  bomb  the  Soviet  Union  becatise  they 
are  manufacturing  the  gims  that  are  kill- 
ing our  boys?  Why  can  he  not  do  that,  or 
should  he  do  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  'D\aX  Is  an  entirely 
different  question.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows  that  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Here  is  a  war  In  Indochina.  It  is 
not  Just  confined  to  Vietnam.  The  Com- 
munists themselves  have  gone  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  with  this  war.  We 
did  not  do  it.  They  did  it.  They  had 
sanctuaries  there,  and  they  would  fight 
and  run  back  and  hide  behind  the  sanc- 
tuaries. Tliey  had  guerrilla  troops. 

If  the  governments  of  those  coimtries 
are  going  to  permit  the  Communists  to 
corral  their  forces  there  and  allow  them 
to  attack  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
then  we  have  the  right  to  protect  our 
troops  and  to  take  such  steps  as  neces- 
sary. If  the  government  of  Laos  and  the 
government  of  Cambodia  had  the  power 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  Com- 
munist troops  coming  in,  they  probably 
would  have  done  that.  But  they  evidently 
did  not  do  it.  If  they  did  it,  they  would 
open  themselves  to  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  this  fighting  to  go  on  there.  The 
Communist  troops  in  those  countries, 
who  are  stationed  there  and  are  fight- 
ing our  men  and  doing  all  they  can  to 
kill  our  soldiers,  have  no  right  to  protec- 
tion and  no  right  to  claim  they  are  in 
a  neutral  country,  fliey  went  there  as 
trespassers.  They  went  there,  I  am  sure, 
against  the  will  of  those  countries.  If 
they  had  the  permission  of  the  countries, 
that  makes  it  even  worse. 

With  respect  to  bombing  the  factories, 
tiiere  are  gun  factories  and  war  plants 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  they  should  have 
been  Ixjmbed,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that,  if  he  favors  that  position.  They 
should  have  been  bombed  long  ago.  The 
concrete  plants  and  the  powerplants 
should  have  l)een  bombed  continuously. 
The  gun  plants  should  have  been 
bombed  continuously.  Every  warmaking 
indu.stry  in  North  Vietnam  should  have 
been  destroyed. 

I   was   in   World  War  U,   and   I  saw 
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Aachen  destroyed  85  percent.  Dresden, 
Germany,  wan  destroyed  98  percent  with 
air  power.  The  German  people  were 
warned  ahead  of  time  and  innocent  citi- 
zens left  these  cities  prior  to  the  satura- 
tion bombing.  I  know  what  air  power  can 
do.  We  could  have  laid  North  Vietnam 
bare,  if  necessary.  Instead  of  that,  we 
have  been  fighting  with  one  hand  behind 
our  back  while  American  soldiers  are 
being  killed.  45,000  ground  troops  have 
fven  killed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  dropped  more 
bombs  in  Indochina  than  we  dropped  in 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Senator  is 
right — in  destroying  Aachen,  they 
destroyed  the  factories  that  made  the 
guns.  If  we  want  to  destroy  the  factories, 
we  have  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  That  is  where  they  are  being 
made. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  could  have 
stopped  those  guns  from  coming  in  by 
bombing  the  ports  or  by  placing  an  em- 
bargo there,  or  we  could  have  stopped 
those  guns  by  controlling  the  importation 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  did  not  have 
to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  bombs  dropped  in  Vietnam  were 
dropped  in  forests  and  on  other  insig- 
nificant  targets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

OBAVU.    AMKMDMEMT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  my  position  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr.  Gravkl>.  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  because,  on  bal- 
ance. I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
single  out  this  one  asi>ect  of  U.S.  military 
activity  in  Indochina.  For  some  years 
now  I  have  been  working  as  hard  as  I  can 
to  bring  an  end  to  all  UJS.  combat  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  So  far,  those  of 
us  of  tliis  persuasion  have  not  been  able 
to  make  our  view  prevail  in  law.  or  in 
the  coimcils  of  the  executive  branch. 
Until  we  can  succeed  in  stopping  this 
whole  war— this  tragic,  misconceived, 
wasting  war  which  is  eating  at  the  vitals 
of  our  Nation — I  cannot  in  good  con- 
.science  tell  the  President  and  our  mili- 
tary commanders  that  one  particular 
aspect  of  the  war  is  what  is  bothering  us 
and  must  cease  first.  I  think  this  bomb- 
ing program  probably  fedls  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  kind  of  military  decision 
which  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
professional  commanders  have  a  claim 
to  deciding  from  their  own  perspective. 
It  is  their  responsibility  to  make  the  tac- 
tical and  strategic  decision  about  the 
actual  fighting  of  the  war.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress' duty  and  prerogative  to  make  the 
broader,  overriding  poUcy  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  authoi^ze  war. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  decision  to  vote 
against  the  Gravel  amendment  in  no  way 
lessens  my  deep,  anguished  concern  over 
the  continuing  ravage  being  rained  on 
civilians  throughout  Indochina  through 
the  massive  U.S.  bombing  program.  I 
want  this  war  to  end  right  now.  I  want 
the  bombing  to  end  with  it  because  the 
toll  of  human  suffering,  which  is  an  in- 
evitable byproduct  of  any  bombing  pro- 
gram of  this  scale,  is  very  great  indeed. 
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Moreover,  I  want  to  msJce  it  very  clear 
that  my  vote  against  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  will  siqjport  a  continuation 
of  a  UJS.  bombing  program  once  U£. 
ground  forces  have  been  withdrawn,  as 
I  hope  they  will  be  entirely  out  by  mid- 
1972.  I  will  not  support  a  continuing  role 
for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  support  of 
President  Thieu's  forces  after  U.S. 
ground  forces  have  left.  There  have  been 
suggestions  that  Just  such  a  situation  is 
being  contemplated;  that  the  Uj8.  should 
continue  to  help  the  ARVN  fight  the  war 
through  continued  use  of  U.S.  air  power 
for  several  more  years.  I  am  against  this 
and  beUeve  that  the  Senate  wiU  be 
against  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  Uie  Senator  from 
Alaska  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  closing  statement. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
liave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventeen 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRAVEX.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  this  issue.  I  do  not 
think  the  issue  will  prevail.  I  think  that 
is  a  shame  on  the  Senate;  not  something 
of  which  I  am  proud.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  frustration. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
made  the  point  that  we  have  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  I»resident.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  issue.  I  think  what  is  being 
done  here  is  immoral  to  a  magnitude  not 
yet  approached  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
will  go  down  In  history  as  an  act  com- 
parable to  the  ■final  solution"  in  Ger- 
many. I  think  this  is  something  that  we 
will  hang  our  iieads  in  shame  atK>ut  for  a 
long  time. 

I  could  understand  the  false  patriotism 
a-^^sociated  with  groimd  troojis,  or  patrio- 
tism associated  with  the  immediacy  of 
our  boys'  lives.  But  when  we  talk  about  a 
war.  a  surgical  kind  of  war  at  a  distance, 
where  we  can  hold  ourselves  not  respon- 
sible lor  the  annihilation  and  eradica- 
tion of  human  beings  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  great  countries,  then  I  think  we 
have  fallen  to  a  low  ebb. 

I  have  no  confidence  in  the  President 
because  he  comes  forward  with  the  fal- 
lacious and  weak  argument  that  they 
need  it  militarily,  when  any  literate  per- 
son who  reads  the  facts  in  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  the  facts  in  the  studies, 
knows  that  there  is  no  logical,  intelli- 
gent base  for  military  action  of  this  sort. 
It  has  no  military  benefit.  So,  if  it  has 
110  military  benefit,  one  should  at  least 
have  the  brains  not  to  do  it^ — at  least 
save  the  money. 

The  cost  of  destroying  a  truck  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  $100,000.  That  is  the 
cost  of  destroying  a  single  vehicle  that 
probably,  in  reality,  cost  only  $3,000.  I 
submit  that  is  a  "great"  situation  to  be 
in,  to  let  the  enemy  produce  a  truck  which 
costs  $3,000  and  then  we  place  a  burden 
on  our  gross  national  product  to  the  tune 
of  $100,000  matched  against  it. 

Any  fool  can  see  that  over  a  period  of 
time  we  would  lose  that  war. 

We  talk  about  bombing  being  needed 
to  crush  the  enemy.  How  ridiculous.  In- 
terviews, not  by  myself,  but  interviews  by 
the  military  on  the  scene,  demonstrate 


that  prior  to  the  bombing  of  Leos,  volun- 
tarism there  was  30  percent,  but  after  the 
bombing,  volimtarism  was  100  pendent. 
Obviously,  any  fool  can  realize  that  if  he 
is  going  to  get  killed  sitting  at  home,  or 
IS  going  to  get  kUled  fighting  the  enemy. 
he  micrht  as  well  fight  the  enemy. 

Why  sit  there  and  let  yourself  get  shot. 
So,  of  course  they  all  volimteer.  That  is 
something  which  has  been  conclusively 
proved  in  the  Pentagon  Pap)ers;  that  is. 
the  more  we  escalate  the  bombing,  the 
more  we  develop  the  resolve  of  these  peo- 
ple to  fight  on  against  us.  That  is  not 
something  psychologically  imusual.  It 
was  made  abimdantly  clear  to  us  in  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  British,  at 
the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  were 
being  aniUhilated  by  the  Nazis.  Did  the 
British  capitulate?  Of  course  not.  The 
bombing  of  England  brought  the  British 
people  to  their  finest  hour.  It  is  doing  the 
same  thing  to  the  people  in  Indochina 
today,  and  history  wiU  record  this  as  their 
finest  hour.  It  u-ill  also  record  this  as  our 
bleakest  hour. 

Then  we  find  ourselves  in  Nuremberg 
where  we  pontificated  and  said  that  civil- 
ian destruction  with  very  little  military 
value  was  immoral  and  wrcaig  and  should 
be  condemned. 

But  that  is  exactl:'  what  we  are  doing 
today  in  Laos.  ITie  words  of  Telford  Tay- 
lor, the  American  chief  prosecutor  in 
Nuremberg,  swe  long  ago  and  far  away. 
It  is  not  convenient  morally  to  apply  the 
same  standard  we  did  to  Herman  Ooer- 
ing,  Albert  Speer,  and  Rudolf  Hess.  That 
was  the  standard  for  them,  but  we  have 
a  different  standard  for  ourselves. 

That.  I  submit,  is  human — part  of  hu- 
man nature. 

How  interesting,  how  ridiculous,  how 
stupid  to  think  that  the  $162  million 
asked  for  in  this  budget  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  bomb  Laos  is  greater  than  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  coimtry  of 
Laos. 

That  tells  the  story  about  the  size  of 
this  Nation  of  ours,  the  power  of  this 
Nation  with  respect  to  a  small  nation, 
that  we  can.  out  of  hand,  without  even 
thinking  about  it.  appropriate  enough 
money  for  bombs  greater  than  the  total 
productive  capacit>'  of  all  the  human 
beings  in  Laos. 

Now,  Mr.  President  let  me  address  my- 
self to  one  area  in  which  many  Members 
in  this  Chamber  take  shelter:  Supporting 
the  President  because  it  is  patriotic  and 
we  have  to  do  it  to  end  the  war.  because 
the  war  is  being  wound  down. 

He  is  not  doing  that  one  bit,  What  he 
is  doing  is  changing  the  character  of  the 
war.  What  he  is  doing  is  changing  it 
from  a  ground  war,  where  we  are  in- 
volved with  our  bloody  hands,  and  taking 
it  and  making  it  an  air  war  where  we  do 
not  see  the  blood,  where  we  can  pontifi- 
cate about  our  ideology.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  strike  anyone  as  intelligent  or 
proper — what  is  the  difTerence  in  fight- 
ing cooununism  in  Soutbeast  Asia  or 
fighting  it  in  Moscow  or  fighting  it  in 
Chile  or  in  Cuba?  We  are  caught  in  our 
oiu-  dichotomous  idiocy.  Containing  com- 
munism today  is  bankrupt.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  coexist.  To  think  that  in- 
telligent people  really  believe  that  we  are 
winding  down  this  war  when,  since  the 
administration  has  taken  office,  it  has 
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sustained  one-third  of  all  the  casualties 
in  this  war — one-third. 

That  l8  winding  down  the  war? 

I  can  only  think  of  the  statement 
made — and  I  salute  my  colleague  from 
Vermont  for  underscoring  the  crasaaiess 
of  it — that  if  the  President  does  end  the 
war  he  has  still  promised  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  doves  after  July  1. 
because  that  will  be  a  political  ploy  as- 
sociated with  his  reelection. 

How  terrible  to  make  a  statement — if 
Members  want  to  defend  this  person 
making  the  statement,  they  can — but 
how  terrible  it  must  be  to  realize  the  full 
import  of  a  statement  that  says,  in  April 
1971,  "I  will  pull  the  rug  out.  some  time 
in  1972,  from  under  the  doves." 

What  happens  is  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  are  maimtag  and  crippling  so 
many  human  beings,  until  it  is  conven- 
ient or  advantageous  to  pull  out  that  rug. 

To  my  mind,  that  Is  the  greatest  im- 
morality that  can  be  perpetrated.  I  think 
we  would  have  greater  honesty  and 
greater  Justice  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  alluded,  we  took  an  H- 
bomb — one  could  not  do  it  because  we 
have  already  dropped  more  bombs  on 
Southeast  Asia  than  three,  four,  or  five 
H-bombs — but  if  we  took  an  H-bomb  and 
laid  Indochina  waste  completely,  then 
we  are  sure  that  we  would  win,  sure  that 
we  would  be  giving  those  people  freedom 
and  democracy  although  there  would  not 
be  anyone  there  to  enjoy  it.  That  is,  of 
course,  exactly  what  we  are  doing  now. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  use  H- 
bombs  to  annihilate  these  people  is  that 
It  would  be  morally  incomprehensible  to 
us.  It  would  find  no  moral  approbation 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  would 
place  upon  us  a  blot  of  unbelievable  pro- 
portions. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  do  not  use  H- 
bombe,  because  that  would  be  doing  it 
too  quickly,  too  efficiently,  and  too  intel- 
ligently. So  over  a  period  of  time  we  drop 
conventional  bombs — bombs  of  a  sort 
that  when  we  realize  the  quantity  of 
them,  we  can  appreciate  it. 

During  the  Second  World  War  we 
dropped  over  2  million  tons  of  bombs. 
During  the  Korean  war,  600.000  tons.  We 
have  already  amply  surpassed  that  in 
Indochina.  We  have  amply  surpassed  our 
bombing  record  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war. 

Upon  this  little  country  we  have 
dropped  several  equivalent  hydrogen 
bombs  in  terms  of  destructive  energy. 
Yet  no  one  stands  up  and  rails  about  It. 
Why?  Because  the  bombing  of  Laos  was 
concealed  from  the  American  people: 
350,000  sorties  were  concealed  from  the 
American  people  and  basically  from 
Congress  imtil  March  of  1970.  In  the  past 
12  years  we  have  doubled  our  efforts  at 
bombing  Laos. 

People  have  the  gall  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  say  that  we  are  winding  down 
the  war.  The  only  reason  we  do  not  use 
our  intelligence  to  do  this  efficiently  Is 
because  we  cannot  find  the  moral  appro- 
bation. I  submit  that  moral  approbation 
is  not  there  either  when  we  do  it  on  a 
piecemeal,  surgical  basis.  That  moral  ap- 
probation will  not  be  there,  5,  10,  50  or 
1,000  years  from  now,  because  this  part 
of  American  history  will  stand  out  as  our 
darkest  hour. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes >.  Is  there  a  sufBcient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  433)  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loifc),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  MclNTYRE),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon>, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogos)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beali.)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BealD  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ( Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

I  No.  250  Leg  I 
YEAS— 19 


NATS— 64 


Bayh 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

FulbrlKiit 

Mansfleia 

Scliwelker 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Hartke 

MetcaU 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Percy 

Allen 

Pong 

Randolph 

Allott 

Gambrell 

Rlblcoff 

Anderson 

QrllBn 

Roth 

Baker 

G  urney 

Sax  be 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Bcott 

Bentaeii 

Hart 

Smith 

Bible 

Hruska 

Sparkmun 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Spong 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevens 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Ma^nuson 

Symington 

Church 

McClellan 

Taft 

cook 

McOee 

Talmadgc 

Cooper 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Dole 

Muskle 

Welcker 

UomluKk 

Packwood 

Younh' 

Eastland 

Pasture 

Ellender 

Pea  rson 

NOT   VOTING - 

17 

Beau 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Bellmou 

Goldwater 

Muntoya 

BOKgs 

Harris 

Mundt 

Byrd.  Vu 

HolUngs 

Tower 

Cannon 

Long 

Williams 

Curtis 

McOovern 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  amendment  (No.  433" 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  Introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  permitting  com- 
mercial banks  to  underwrite  water  and 
sewer  revenue  bonds  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  think  I 
have  cleared  this  matter  all  around,  and 
I  make  that  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  amendments 
Nos.  447.  448,  and  449  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley). 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

AMENDMENT    MO.    447 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
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have  quiet?  Will  the  Chair  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  suspend  until  there  is  quiet?  This 
is  a  rather  Involved  matter  and  the  mem- 
bership should  at  least  hear  what  is  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  ask  Senators  to  maintain  order  so 
the  Senator  from  New  York  can  be  heard. 
If  Senators  will  do  so,  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  9,  line  11,  strike  out  ••»2,910,744,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■»2,816,744,- 
OOO.  of  which  amount  not  less  than  $8,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  conducting  pre- 
liminary studies  on  a  long-range  advanced 
Mlnuteman  missile  program  for  the  com- 
plete modernlEatlon  of  the  Mlnuteman  mis- 
sile force". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
speaking    directly    to    amendment    No. 

447 

TMe     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  15  mm- 

utes.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
spealdng  to  the  specifics  of  amendment 
No.  447,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  am  really  proposing  three  amendments 
to  the  defense  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  each  of  which  is  a  complemen- 
tary part  of  a  package  of  research  and 
development  authorizations  which  are 
designed  to  significantly  broaden  our 
strategic  options  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 
In  a  minimum  period  of  time,  and  with 
certainty  as  to  positive  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  recognize  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made  a 
thorough  review  of  all  mUltary  needs 
presented  to  it  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year,  and  that  its  recommendations 
represent  the  sober  judgment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee  as 
to  our  minimum  defense  requirements.  I. 
therefore,  do  not  offer  my  amendments 
lightly.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  pro- 
grams of  research  and  development  they 
provide  have  had  to  be  moved  to  the 
front  burner  because  of  recent  de- 
velopments. 

The  first  of  these  developments  has  to 
do  with  the  dramatic  expansion  in  the 
numbers  and  lifting  capacities  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  the  full  implications  of  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  fully  un- 
derstand. When  taken  together  with  the 
equally  dramatic  expansion  of  the 
Soviet's  nuclear  submarine  forces  and 
their  missile-launching  capacities,  it  has 
become  clear  that  she  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded In  establishing  strategic  parity 
with  the  United  States,  but  that  in  an- 
other short  while  she  will  have  achieved 
the  ability — according  to  the  editors  of 
the  most  recent  edition  of  'Jane's  Fight- 
ing   Ships"    and    other    authorities — to 


destroy  virtually  all  of  our  land-based 
strategic  weapons  In  a  preemptive  first 
strike  and  still  have  sufBcient  weapons 
remaining  to  hold  our  civilian  population 
hostage  to  her  demands. 

The  second  development  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  seemingly  authorltataive  re- 
port that  the  strategic  arms  Umitation 
talks  now  in  progress  will  seek  to  limit 
the  quantity,  but  not  the  quality,  of  our 
land-based  nuclear  missiles.  This  means 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  present  superior- 
ity in  numbers  and  lifting  capacity  of 
this  category  of  missiles  will  be  per- 
petuated, as  will  be  the  numerical  su- 
I>eriority  of  her  antiballistic  defenses. 
Thus  if  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  of 
what  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  describes  as  the  necessity 
to  "plan  for  more  defense  than  that 
which  is  barely  enough,"  we  must  initi- 
ate without  delay  certain  research  and 
development  projects,  the  cost  and  tim- 
ing of  which  are  easily  ascertainable; 
projects  which  will  assure  us  of  the  abil- 
ity to  make  those  qualitaUve  Improve- 
ments in  existing  weapons  systems  which 
will  to  a  significant  degree  offset  the  So- 
viet Union's  quantitative  advantage. 

Each  of  the  amendments  which  I  am 
introducing  is  designed  to  accomplish 
three  things: 

First.  To  expand  the  capability  of  ex- 
isting systems  through  improvements 
which  are  now  known  to  be  achievable 
through  existing  technology: 

Second.  To  select  those  improvements 
which  can  be  developed  at  relatively 
little  cost; 

Third.  To  time  the  development  of 
these  improvements  so  as  to  coincide 
with  existing  timetables  of  weapon  de- 
ployment; and. 

Fourth.  To  Improve  the  guidance  sys- 
tems of  our  principal  strategic  missiles, 
the  Minut«nan  m  and  Poseidon,  to  the 
point  that  In  an  emergency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  have  the 
option  of  utilizing  them  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  strategic  forces  as  an  alternative 
to  unleashing  a  nuclear  holocaust  aimed 
against  the  enemy's  civilian  population. 

This  latter  objective  would  meet  the 
urgent  need  which  President  Nixon  ex- 
pressed when  in  his  state  ol  the  world 
message  earlier  this  year,  he  asked  rhe- 
torically. "Should  the  President  have  as 
his  only  option  In  a  nuclear  war  attack- 
ing an  opponent's  cities?" 

AMKITDMENT    MO.    447 

MINUTEMAN     MISSILE     MODITICATIOI*     KESEARCK 

AND   DEVELOPMENT    PBOCBAM 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  defense  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  which  I  am  calling  up 
today  Is  amendment  No.  447.  Its  effect 
is  to  add  $5  million  to  the  $2,910,744,000 
now  provided  for  in  the  committee  bill 
for  the  modernization  of  our  Mlnuteman 
missile  force.  "ITils  is  a  very  small  addi- 
tion to  the  total  being  authorized,  but 
it  would  buy  us  an  enormously  valuable 
option,  and  give  us  that  option  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  utilized.  Quite  simply,  if 
the  research  and  development  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  $5  million  in  question  Is 
initiated  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  1972,  we  will  in  fiscal  year  1974  be  in 
a  position  to  expand  the  projected 
dellverablllty   of   Mlnuteman   warheads 


fitjm  2,100  to  3,000  without  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  missiles  deployed. 

This  would  be  accomphshed  by  utiliz- 
ing the  $5  million  in  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  modify 
the  Mlnuteman  III  to  increase  its  range 
sufficiently  to  allow  all  of  our  presently 
sited  Mlnuteman  I's  and  II's  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  family  of  missiles,  the 
Mlnutemtxn  III,  having  a  sufficient  range 
to  reach  potential  targets  anywhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Mlnuteman 
force  is  composed  of  500  Mlnuteman  I's 
and    500    Mlnuteman    II's — both    types 
having  only  single  warheads.  Since  June 
of  1970  we  have  been  replacing  the  older 
Mlnuteman   I   missiles   with    the   more 
modem    Mlnuteman    m    multiple-war- 
head missile.  By  the  time  the  current 
modernization  program  is  completed,  the 
force  will  consist  of  550  Mlnuteman  Ill's, 
each  having  the  capacity  to  launch  three 
warheads,  and  450  Mlnuteman  II's,  each 
with  a   single  warhead.   The   aggregate 
number  will  remain  unchanged  at  1 ,000 — 
the  same  number  deployed  in  1966 — but 
the  warhead  capacity  of  this  force  will 
have  been  increased  from  1,000  to  2,100. 
If    amendment    No.    447    Is    adopted, 
we  will  have  the  option  to  replace  the 
remsdnlng  450  Mlnuteman  II's,   which 
are  located  in  the  central  United  States 
farthest    away   from   potential    targets, 
with  modified  Mlnuteman  Hi's  having 
the  additional  range  required  to  reach 
any  Soviet  target.  By  initiating  the  re- 
quired R.  It  D.  program  now,  we  will  have 
developed  the  technology  for  deploying 
an  additional  450  Mlnuteman  III'b  in 
fiscal  1974,  by  the  time  the  deployment 
of  the  first  550  Mlnuteman  Hi's  has  been 
completed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  United  States  will  have  the  option  of 
proceeding  with  the  modernization  of  the 
remaining  Mlnuteman  force  at  minimum 
cost,  because  the  production  line  will  still 
be  working.  If  we  fail  to  initiate  this 
R.  &  D.  program  In  fiscal  1972,  the  tech- 
nology will  not  be  ready  when  the  first 
550  Mlnuteman  Ill's  deployment  Is  com- 
pleted; and  if  we  should  then  decide  to 
proceed  with  the  modernization  of  the 
balance,  not  only  will  we  suffer  a  sub- 
stantial delay  In  being  able  to  do  so,  but 
the  overall  costs  will  be  Immeasurably 
Increased  because  the  production   line 
would  have  to  be  started  up  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  represents  a  prudent  man- 
ner in  which  to  proceed.  No  one,  least  of 
all  I.  wishes  to  spend  more  on  national 
defense  than  Is  absolutely  necessary.  But 
I  believe  that  the  exr>enditure  in  ques- 
tion is  the  very  least  which  Is  required  if 
we  are  to  provide,  imder  today's  rapidly 
developing  circumstances,  what  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  report  has 
correctly  described  as  the  need  for  "more 
defense  than  that  which  is  barely 
enough."  Too  many  experts  in  national 
security  matters  have  expressed  their 
grave  concern  over  the  adequacy  of  our 
defense  posture  and  the  research  and  de- 
velopment base  which  supports  it.  In  light 
of  the  startling  advances  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  concerns  have  a  soUd  basis  m 
fact.  Since  1966.  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
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creased  its  ICBM  force  from  less  than  300 
missiles  to  over  1,600  today.  Moreover, 
because  Soviet  ICBM's  are  much  larger 
than  their  U.8.  counterparts  in  terms  of 
payload  capacity,  their  potential  striking 
power  is  significantly  greater  than  our 
own.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  employ 
the  warhead  technology  which  we  now 
have  on  a  production-line  basis,  she  could 
launch  eight  times  the  number  of  sepa- 
rately targetable  warheads  as  the  United 
States. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  the  United 
States  take  those  minimal  and  prudent 
steps  which  we  are  required  to  insure 
that  her  existing  forces  are  as  effective  as 
they  can  reasonably  be  made;  and  such 
steps  CEUi  be  taken  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  the  ongoing  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  after  these  talks  were  instituted,  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  the  vigorous 
buildup  of  her  strategic  forces.  Specifi- 
cally, since  the  tallcs  began,  she  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  her  SS-9  ICBM's 
by  over  200,  and  has  increased  her  8S- 
ll's  by  400.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  "balance"  we  must  improve 
the  quality  of  our  strategic  weapons  as 
a  substitute  for  increasing  their  quantity. 

An  effort  to  increase  the  quality  rather 
than  the  quantity  of  strategic  nuclear 
force  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  current  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, however  defined;  and  such  an 
effort  may  become  critical  to  our  secu- 
rity even  if  the  present  buildup  of  So- 
viet strategic  weapons  is  leveled  off  be- 
cause of  the  built-in  advantage  whicli 
the  Soviet  already  possess  in  the  field  of 
payload  capacity. 

Tuerefore,  it  is  my  view  that  it  is 
elementary  prudence  for  tiie  Senate  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972  in  order  to  initiate 
an  R  &  D.  program  which  would  provide 
the  United  States  witli  the  ability  to  in- 
crease the  effective  payload  capacity  of 
its  Minuteman  forces  by  over  42  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  con- 
sratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing  up 
this  package.  It  is  refreshing,  in  my  mind. 
to  liave  someone  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  point  out  not  that  we 
need  cuts  but  that  we  need  more  to  de- 
fend tills  country.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  heard  tliat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it 
pinpoints,  without  any  doubt,  the  very 
crucial  statements  which  were  made  in 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  panel  report 
on  our  situation  vis-a-'is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  we 
could  consider  these  things  rather  care- 
fully. I  do  not  think  that  $5  million  is 
going  to  mean  night  and  day  in  any  of 
these  things,  but  it  is  a  start,  it  would 
seem  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Has  he  been  able  to  find  out 
whether  any  RtD  has  been  proposed  in 
this  particular  field  on  prior  occasions 
by  the  Defense  Department  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 


Yes.  My  luiderstanding  is  that  such 
proposals  have  been  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Once  again,  I  want  to  tell  him  how  re- 
freshing I  think  this  is.  It  may  bring 
home  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing very  effective  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  complimenting  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  very  persuasive  statement 
he  has  just  made. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  good  sense  to 
improve  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  our  defense  weapons,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  the 
Senator's  amendment  addresses  itself,  as 
I  understand  it. 

I  come  from  tliat  part  of  the  country 
where  a  number  of  these  Minuteman 
missiles  are  installed.  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  preponderance 
of  power  on  our  side  which  gave  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
validity.  His  statement  was  accepted  by 
the  Russians,  and  they  did  withdraw 
tiielr  missiles  from  Cuba,  because  at  that 
time  they  were  well  aware  that  we  had 
the  punch  to  follow  up  with  appropriate 
steps  in  order  to  make  certain  that  tliey 
were  removed  from  there. 

The  United  States  Is  playing  a  very 
important  role  as  keeper  of  the  peace. 
These  defensive  weapons  are  not  offen- 
sive in  nature.  They  are  intended  to 
protect  tills  country.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  concern — 
among  our  other  concerns — about  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  A  number 
of  resolutions  have  been  presented  on 
this  floor  to  restrict  and  to  cut  back 
the  U.S.  military  exp>enditures  in  foreign 
countries.  Again.  I  find  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  to  be  fully  in  conformity  with  that 
idea.  As  we  build  and  perfect  through 
research  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves, 
we  lessen  the  need  for  expansion  or  for 
maintenance  of  the  present  defensive 
budget  we  have  around  the  world  now. 
The  money  that  is  sjient  in  improving 
these  missiles  at  home  will  not  add  to 
the  outflow  of  capital  and  currency  from 
this  country  to  other  countries,  but  it 
will  be  spent  at  home  for  improvements 
that  will  make  even  more  valid  our  de- 
fense posture.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  does  not  buy  any  missile  im- 
provement program.  It  is  ^directed  ex- 
clusively and  modestly  to  research  lead- 
ing to  knowledge  whereby  wfe  could  make 
such  improvements. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  spoken  most 
persuasively  in  saying  that  this  will  in 
no  way  constitute  any  threat  to  the  SALT 
talks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  cannot  help  but  give  added  incen- 
tive to  the  Soviets  in  coming  to  terms 
with  America  in  trying  to  limit  this 
strategic  arms  race  we  are  now  in. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  offered  a 
very  wise  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  managers  of  the  bill  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  in  con- 


formity with  the  overall  objectives  of 
that  distinguished  committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
in  commending  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  approach.  I  expect 
to  support  his  amendment  for  this  $5 
million. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  hear  someone 
on  tlie  floor  say  something  good  about 
our  national  security  and  the  needs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Maine  in  her  complimen- 
tary remarlcs  about  the  Senator's  attitude 
and  his  willingness  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  to  say  a  word  in  this  field. 
I  am  very  regretful,  however,  that  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— I  think  it  is  a  highly  Important 
matter — for  the  following  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  spealdng  on  his  own  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  remain,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  colloquj-  on  this  matter. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Department  of  Defense  testified 
that  this  money  was  intended  to  provide 
a  further  shelter  program,  research  In 
connection  with  tJie  shelter  program.  We 
checked  the  evidence  on  that  here  this 
morning.  Tlie  military  have  never  testi- 
fled  that  it  would  be  used  to  extend  the 
range. 

In  view  of  that  situation,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  proposal  here  that 
is  entirely  different  from  what  was  sub- 
mitted to  oiu-  committee.  The  chairman 
of  that  subicommittee.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyrei,  could 
not  be  here  this  morning.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  proposition.  Somewhere, 
some  error  has  been  made. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  their  purpose  now, 
their  interpretation  of  this  amendment, 
is  that  it  will  be  further  researched  in 
connection  with  the  shelter  program  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
range. 

Just  a  word  about  extending  the  range. 
I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  his  amendment,  with  his 
interpretation  on  it.  Is  a  direct  contra- 
diction or  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Pres- 
ident's position  with  respect  to  the  SALT 
talks — hold  everything  as  is,  do  not  back 
up.  do  not  go  forward.  It  is  directed,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  says,  toward  extending  the  range 
of  Minuteman  in.  which  Is  a  further  af- 
firmative step  in  one  of  the  major  Items 
that  the  SALT  talks  is  struggling  with. 
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the  idea  of  reducing  first  defensive  weap- 
ons and  then  reducing  offensive  weapons. 

I  think  a  mistake  has  been  made  some- 
where about  what  this  money  is  to  be 
used  for.  If  it  is  for  what  the  Senator  has 
already  said  in  his  memorandum — and  I 
have  it  before  me— when  he  says — 

The  remaining  450  Minuteman  II  missiles 
must  be  replaced  with  a  Minuteman  III 
ICBM  modified  to  give  It  a  longer  range  so 
that  It  can  be  placed  In  the  former  Minute- 
man  II  bases  and  still  be  capable  of  hitting 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  be  compelled  totally  to  oppose 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  of  the 
SALT  talks.  So  far  as  research  goes  in 
this  field,  we  have  not  butchered  any 
program.  On  page  65  of  the  report.  Re- 
search and  Development — Procurement, 
Senators  will  see  there,  the  third  item,  on 
the  third  line,  $270.5  miUion  in  Senate 
recommendations  for  force  moderniza- 
tion; so  that  there  is  a  great  abimdance 
of  money  here,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  for  all  kinds  of 
force  modernization.  But  this  Is  a  pro- 
jected matter  over  into  this  extra  range 
that  is.  as  I  imderstand  it,  condemned  by 
the  SALT  talks  position  now,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  the  DOD  in  testimony 
said  it  was  intended  to  provide  research 
on  the  shelter  program  and  never  testi- 
fied that  it  wotild  be  used  as  presented 
here  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
something  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  that,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
it.  He  may  have  it.  but  we  certainly  do 
not.  They  want  the  money  back,  of 
course.  They  always  are  ready  to  have 
the  money,  but  we  are  talking  now  about 
purposes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Uke  to  suggest  several  points  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  questions  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  brought 
up.  and  that  is  that  whatever  the  exist- 
ing programs  that  has  been  approved  by 
this  committee  is  called— shelter  or 
whatever — it  does  have  the  effect  of 
dramatically  increasing  the  offensive 
capability  of  our  Minuteman  forces. 
Specifically,  the  modernization  of  550  of 
the  Minuteman  I's  presently  located 
close  enough  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
the  Minuteman  HI  can  reach  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  the  effect  of 
more  than  doubling  the  overall  ability 
of  the  Minuteman  system  to  lob  war- 
heads at  Soviet  targets.  It  seems  to  me 
that  merely  to  carry  this  program  of 
modernization  one  small  logical  step  fur- 
ther, at  a  cost  of  .18  percent  which  is 
presently  earmarked  for  tliis  moderniza- 
tion program,  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  new  threat  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  some- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  the  SALT 
talks. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
procurement  of  the  modernized  missiles 
but  merely  the  development  of  technology 
for  a  year  and  a  half  and.  hence,  would 
give  this  Government  the  option  to  con- 
tinue the  job  of  modernization  and  add- 
ing still  900  more  warheads  to  those  we 
could  use  against  Soviet  targets.  I  sub- 
mit, therefore,  that  what  the  amend- 
ment is  trying  to  propose  here  In  no 
sense  whatever  goes  contrary  to  the 
President's  policy,  or  to  the  SALT  talks, 


or  both,  even  asstuning  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  any  jxwition  to  be  concerned 
about  such  an  increase  in  our  forces  and 
given  the  fact  that  since  the  Soviet  dis- 
cussions in  early  1968.  she  has  more  than 
doubled  her  own  strategic  capability. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  in  debate  earlier 
that  the  foremost  thing  in  my  mind  is 
the  missile  program  for  our  security  and 
that  that  is  the  last  one  that  I  am  going 
to  go  to  reducing.  I  want  it  up  front  in 
every  particular.  We  have  argued  about 
these  matters  here  on  the  floor.  So  that, 
if  I  thought  this  was  in  any  way  essen- 
tial, or  was  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
that  system,  why  I  would  be  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  have 
never  had  presented  to  the  committee 
the  question  the  Senator  presents  here. 
They  just  did  not  testify  along  that  line. 
They  did  not  say  they  would  use  the 
money  for  those  purposes.  We  took  the 
money  out. 

On  page  107  there  is  $7  million  worth 
needed  there  to  use  on  the  advance  mis- 
sile option  program.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  only  $5  million  for  another  pur- 
pose and  giving  the  reasons  here.  The 
money  is  mixed  to  that  extent.  But  as  to 
the  piu-jjose  the  Senator  is  standing  on, 
it  is  not  in  here.  We  took  it  out  for  the 
reason  tliat  they  questioned  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  developing 
and  mobilizing  an  ICBM  as  it  was  con- 
templated imder  the  program.  That  is 
the  reason  for  presenting  the  $7  million 
wliich  is  an  old  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smfth  )  which  she  will  remember.  So  we 
are  just  talking  about  two  totally  dif- 
ferent things.  This  is  an  original  pro- 
position that  the  Senator  is  presenting. 
I  come  back  again  that  it  is  totally  con- 
demned, for  the  time  being,  by  oiu"  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  SALT  talks. 
Let  us  wait  and  see. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  spoke  here 
the  other  day  on  a  different  phase.  He 
changed  his  position  on  the  ABM.  The 
Senate  went  along  with  him  by  a  large 
margin  where  it  had  been  slim  before. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  New  York  has  a 
different  progrsun  on  what  the  DOD 
testified  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  speak  in  opposition  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  and  the  whole  series  he 
has,  because  it  places  an  entirely  new 
factor  into  the  debate  from  what  we 
have  been  considering. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
people  who  have  risen  in  support  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  also  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  himself.  But  I 
was  the  main  sr>onsor  of  the  amendment 
totally  to  abandon  the  ABM  missile  sys- 
tem. The  main  debate  against  that  par- 
ticular amendment  was  the  fact  that  we 
needed  that  system  as  a  chip  on  the 
table  at  the  SALT  talks.  So  that  I  do 
not  want  to  upset  the  balance.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  series  of  amendments 


would  throw  an  entirely  new  factor  into 
the  balance  not  only  of  those  talks  but 
also  of  our  whole  posture. 

It  indicates  to  me  that  the  United 
States,  If  we  adopt  these  amendments, 
will  go  for  a  first  strike  posture  and 
would,  in  fact,  be  telegraphing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  those  wpoeed  to  us  in  this 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  Implanenting  a  basic 
decision  to  start  down  the  road  to  a  first 
strike  capability. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ments in  toto  lead  v:s  in  that  direction 
and  that  it  shotUd  be  the  position  of  the 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mitte  and,  I  hope  the  Senate,  that  the 
amendments  should  be  rejected  at  this 

particular  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  an  additional  2 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said,  that 
the  comittee,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
or  as  reported  to  me  by  members  of  my 
staff  that  had  the  obligation  for  me  of 
observing  the  entire  Information  and  in- 
put into  the  hearings,  did  not  consider  the 
matter  of  the  extended  range  capability. 
It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  considered 
by  the  committee  and  should  be  consid- 
ered, I  believe,  in  a  totally  separate  set 
of  hearings.  As  I  indicated  here  through- 
out the  entire  debate— and  I  think  this 
is  a  critical  part  of  the  debate — although 
it  is  a  small  amount  of  money  when 
measured  against  the  total  amotmt  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  it  is  a  telegraphing 
factor  that  signals  what  we  would  do  in 
the  future. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.   BUCKLEY.   Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  10  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
support  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
think  that  perhaps  might  portend  well 
for  the  future  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  logic  of 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
when  he  talks  about  upsetting  balances 
and  achieving  first  strike  capability.  I 
do  not  think  that  holds  water  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  program  to  modernize  our  entire 
Minuteman  in  is  a  proposal  to  mod- 
ernize only  550.  If  we  are  going  to  mod- 
ernize 550,  then  how  could  It  possibly  be 
said  that  wiU  affect  the  strategic  balance 
and  upset  the  balance  and  create  a  first 
strike  capability?  It  does  not  hold  water. 
I  cannot  Imagine  that  the  spending  of 
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a  very  limited  amount  of  money — $5 
million — In  R.  Ii  D.  will  so  Jeopardize 
the  complex  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  would  walk  out  of  the  SALT  Talks. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  always  on  the  defensive  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  since  the  initiation  of  the  SALT 
Talks,  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
build  a  first  strike  capability.  We  have 
done  nothing  at  all  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  it  is  in  fact  true  that  ac- 
cording to  his  understanding,  the  $5  mil- 
lion does  not  commit  us  to  any  hardwai-e 
but  simply  enhances  our  options  some  2 
years  or  2V2  years  hence. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  all  this  does  is 
to  give  us  the  ability  at  a  future  date  at 
a  time  when  we  could  utilize  the  ongoing 
machinery  creating  the  present  Minute- 
man  in  technology  to  a  new  Improved 
version  which  will  give  us  the  added 
capacity.  It  does  not  commit  us  in  any 
way  to  a  system  of  first  strike  capability. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  clarity  with  which  he  has  presented 
the  matter. 

There  is  one  additional  thought  that 
I  would  like  to  express  From  my  own 
personal  point  of  view,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  have  greater  resf>ect  than  I  do 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  demon- 
strated throughout  this  year  more  ability 
to  stand  on  his  feet  and  provide  the 
Senate  with  sound  thought  and  opinions 
and  information.  He  has  worked  harder 
than  any  other  single  individual  Senator 
that  I  know  of  this  year. 

I  respect  him  for  his  knowledge  in  this 
area  and  in  the  other  areas  in  which  he 
has  exercised  his  ability  so  well. 

In  this  particular  instance,  however, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  United 
States  is  allowing  its  research  and  de- 
velopment to  lag  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  jeopardize  the  national  security 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  in  the 
very  midst  of  tlie  negotiations  and  at  a 
time  when  the  President  has  taken  the 
lead  in  the  SALT  talks,  in  the  trip  to 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  other  matters, 
and  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  negotiat- 
ing a  reduction  of  international  tensions 
tliat  this  Nation  is  allowing  itself  to  be- 
come a  second  power  and  is  not  willing 
to  put  up  the  money  that  we  need  to 
guarantee  our  superiority  3.  4.  or  5  years 
from  now.  It  would  put  us  in  greater 
Jeopardy  at  a  time  when  we  would  have 
to  defend  ourselves  with  our  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  strategic  forces  in  toto.  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  di- 
recting attention  to  this  area. 

I  vigorously  support  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  his  amendments.  I  do  so 
with  all  sincere  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Missi^ippi.  I  feel  that  we  should 
do  a  better  Job  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  think  we  can  find  some  other  money 
to  save  in  the  Defense  Department.  I 
think  we  are  spending  an  inadequate 
amount  in  R.  &  D.  to  protect  ourselves 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  has 
pointed  out.  as  has  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  the  importance  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  I  are  together  99  percent 
of  the  time. 

My  good  friend,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
is,  I  think,  offering  a  good  amendment 
I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  447,  offered  by  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Buckley)  would  restore  to  this  bill  an 
important  research  and  development 
element  involving  this  Nation's  land- 
based  strategic  missiles. 

This  amendment  provides  for  $5  mil- 
lion to  conduct  preliminary  studies  to- 
ward the  complete  modernization  of  the 
Minuteman  III  missile  force.  A  critical 
part  of  this  modernization  would  be 
work  toward  a  new  missile  basing  philos- 
ophy which  could  provide  a  more  surviv- 
able  missile  force. 

When  submitted  to  Congress  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  included  a  re- 
search and  development  element  titled 
"Advanced  Missile  Options."  This  ele- 
ment was  deleted  from  the  bill,  passibly 
because  it  was  confused  with  another 
element  titled  "Advanced  ICBM  Tech- 
nology." 

In  any  case,  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Buckley  Ls  needed  and 
should  be  approved  by  this  body.  The 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  addition  to  the  bill 
is  also  timely  in  that  evidence  continues 
to  show  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing its  ICBM  forces  which  presently 
number  around  1,500  compared  to 
around  1.000  deployed  on  land  by  this 
country. 

The  large  SS-9  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
force  give  them  a  first-strike  capability 
and  this  fact  makes  it  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  take  all  possible  steps 
to  protect  our  smaller  forces. 

The  unfavorable  land- based  missile 
balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets  is  further  complicated  by  the 
evidence  that  borings  at  present  Soviet 
ICBM  sites  indicate  a  new  or  increased 
missile  deployment. 

While  we  all  hope  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions will  bear  fruit  we  cannot  continue 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  efforts 
of  the  Soviets  to  obtain  a  clear  military 
superiority  over  tliis  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  relatively  small  addition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  position  !>aper  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 


Phoposed  Amendment  No.  447  bt  Senator 
Buckley  :  $S  Million  tor  an  Advanced 
Minuteman 

Senator  Buckley  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  authorize  $5.0  million  In  FY  72  for 
"conducting  prellmliiary  studies  on  a  long- 
range  Advanced  Minuteman  missile  program 
for  the  complete  modernization  of  the  Min- 
uteman Missile  Force."  The  DoD  supports 
the  Intent  of  this  Amendment  for  restora- 
tion of  funds  requested  under  Advanced 
Missile  Options.  P.E.  63333P. 

Modernization  of  the  Minuteman  Force 
should  consider  a  change  In  the  basing  phi- 
losophy so  .-is  to  provide  a  more  survUable 
missile  force.  The  Advanced  Missile  Options 
program  element  was  established  to  supf>ort 
the  development  of  basing  technology  and 
the  investigation  of  additional  ICBM  system 
concepts  for  the  1980s  to  determine  the 
proper  course  of  action.  Initiation  of  this 
program  Is  required  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  projecting  Soviet  capabilities  be- 
yond the  near  term  and  the  lead  time  of  up 
to  10  years  required  to  proceed  from  concept 
to  deployment  for  a  major  strategic  system 
This  program  would  emphasize  engineering 
studies  and  fabrication  of  some  demonstra- 
tion hardware  a^  a  near  term  hedge  In  the 
event  of  a  continuation  of  Soviet  strategic 
deployments. 

The  Senate  may  have  confused  the  Intent 
of  the  Advanced  Mlsalle  Options  program 
with  the  missile  component  development  ac- 
tivities conducted  under  P.E  6330dF  Ad- 
vanced ICBM  Technology  which  was  re- 
quested at  a  funding  level  of  $8.4  million 
Consequently,  the  funds  for  Advanced  Mis- 
sile   Options    were   deleted. 

Although  $5.0  million  would  not  permit 
the  program  to  proceed  at  the  rate  Intended. 
It  would  permit  the  program  to  begin,  there- 
by providing  earlier  answers  to  technical 
questions  concerning  the  shelter  basing  con- 
cept than  would  otherwise  be  possible 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's lime  has  expired, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Does  the  position  paper 
to  which  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina referred  approve  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  range  of  these  missiles? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  supports  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  for  restoration 
of  the  funds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know,  but  do  they  say 
they  think  it  could  be  used  for  extending 
the  range?  That  is  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Department  of 
Defense  endorses  the  amendment,  be- 
cause they  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to 
them.  With  respect,  specifically,  to  de- 
ployment it  is  stated : 

The  Department  of  Defense  supports  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  for  restoration  of 
funds 

Then,  it  states: 

Although  $5  million  would  not  permit  the 
program  to  proceed  at  the  rate  intended.  It 
would  permit  the  program  to  begin,  thereby 
providing  earlier  answers  to  technical  ques- 
tions concerning  the  shelter  basing  concept 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  the  position  paper  does  not  ap- 
prove the  purpose  of  the  program  that 
is  outlined  here  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  just  does  not  do  it.  We  have  not 
had  one  syllable  of  testimony  approving 
that,  and  the  position  of  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  others 
1ms  been  against  this  extension  at  this 
time  when  the  SALT  talks  are  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  all  interested  in  this  matter  and  I 
think  we  are  all  interested  in  oiu-  capa- 
bilities, but  I  think  we  have  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  have  seen  over  the  years  efforts 
that  have  given  more  money  than  the 
Department  of  Defense  asked  for  in  bom- 
bers and  other  weapons.  It  seems  to  me 
we  were  trying  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  over  and 
above  their  aims  and  ideas. 

I  have  consulted  with  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  They  did  not  re- 
quest this  and  do  not  request  it,  and 
the  administration  does  not  desire  this. 
I  think  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  trying 
to  get  this  bill  through  and  follow  as 
much  as  possible  the  thinking  of  the 
committee  after  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
testimony,  that  it  has  no  place. 

I  recognize  it  is  an  effort  by  persons 
well  intentioned  to  help  our  capability 
but  I  think  we  have  to  follow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  not  the  project  colo- 
nels, and  that  we  have  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  administration  which  would 
have  the  spending  of  this  money  and  the 
planning  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Etoes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  to  proceed  now? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  Excuse  me.  I 
thought  the  Senator  might  want  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  one  point.  We  are 
not  asking  a  commitment  to  new  hard- 
ware and  we  are  not  asking  a  commit- 
ment for  something  that  is  qualitatively 
different,  because  the  present  program 
in  the  committee  report  will  have  the 
effect  of  continuing  the  deployment  of  a 
total  of  550  Minuteman  III,  each  of 
which  will  have  to  reach  the  Soviet 
Union,  leaving  behind  Minuteman  II, 
which  does  not  have  that  range.  All  we 
ask  is  to  achieve  the  capability  of  ex- 
tending that  range. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  point  out  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  within  existing 
technology  and  weapons  there  is  no 
question  that  with  this  $5  million,  given 
the  18  months,  we  could  achieve  the  de- 
sired effects  and  make  the  necessary 
modifications, 

I  submit  again  that  this  country  can- 
not afford.  In  the  light  of  recent  devel- 
opments and  knowledge,   to  sit  on  Its 


hands  for  even  another  few  months  and 
wake  up  one  day  to  find  we  need  the 
technology  now, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the  Senator  say  his 
three  amendments  have  a  common  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  personal  in  what  I  have  to  say. 
This  matter  has  to  be  judged  on  the 
merits.  If  Members  of  the  minority  party 
want  to  risk  the  chance  of  having  that 
part  of  the  press  that  might  not  be  favor- 
able to  the  President  headline  that  they 
are  bucking  the  President  on  a  policy 
connected  with  the  SALT  talks.  I  think 
they  would  be  taking  a  cliance  on  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I  feel 
confident  that  imder  the  present  policy 
of  the  President  he  will  never  use  one 
dime  of  this  money  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to  for  the  purposes  outlined  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  at  least  not 
until  the  last  glimmermg  hope  of  suc- 
cess for  the  SALT  talks  for  this  sitting 
and  the  next  sitting  is  gone,  because  this 
is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion— no  first  strike  capabihty. 

The  Senator  said  his  amendments 
have  a  common  purpose  and  I  think  that 
is  entirely  correct.  Here  is  what  the  posi- 
tion paper  on  his  next  amendment  states : 

The  Department  of  Defense  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendments. 

Reference  there  is  to  the  last  two 
amendments  and  not  the  first  one.  I 
continue  to  read  from  the  position  paper : 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  United  States  to 
not  develop  a  weapons  system  whose  deploy- 
ment could  reasonably  be  construed  by  the 
Soviets  as  having  a  first  strike  capability. 
Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first. 

The  position  paper  on  amendments 
Nos.  448  and  449,  the  next  two  amend- 
ments, states: 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  to  not  develop  a 
weaftons  system  whose  deployment  could 
reasonably  be  construed  by  the  Soviets  as 
having  a  first  strike  capability.  Such  a  de- 
ployment might  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  strike  first. 

It  repeats  the  same  language. 

That  is  what  they  say  about  those  two 
amendments.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  said  those  two  amendments  are 
tied  to  the  first  amendment.  I  say  again 
we  never  had  any  testimony  in  our  com- 
mittee to  cari-y  out  this  purpose.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  want  to 
testify  to  that;  they  will  not  do  it  today 
if  we  called  a  meeting  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

They  are  precluded  from  it.  On  the 
money  part,  with  reference  to  this 
amendment,  they  would  like  to  have  the 
money  back  to  put  it  into  the  bill  for  ex- 


perimentation on  the  basis  it  was  justi- 
fied, in  connection  with  the  shelters. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
President,  or  anyone  else  supporting  the 
administration  that  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  as  the  Senator  has  described 
its  purposes?  If  the  Senator  does,  we 
need  it  now. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  not  have  such  a 
paper,  but  I  would  want  to  say  that  the 
common  purpose  beliind  these  three 
amendments  lias  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
veloping a  first  strike  capability.  It  has 
to  do  witli  extendmg  our  options  in  ex- 
istmg  hardware.  If  we  were  to  do  all  tha 
things  I  propose,  including  the  missiles, 
it  would  enable  us  to  laimch  a  first  strike 
capability,  so  I  believe  with  all  deference 
to  my  colleague  that  this  is  somewhat  of 
a  red  herring.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  advise  the 
Chair  on  whose  time  he  is  speaking? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  speaking  on  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator lias  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  we  are 
talking  about  technology  to  work  within 
existing  missiles,  within  the  concert  of 
the  whole  philosophy  and  spirit  of  the 
SALT  talks.  We  are  not  talking  about 
building  new  missiles,  but  working  with 
the  existing  ones.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  specific  proposal,  amendment  No. 
477,  or  even  in  the  other  two,  wliich 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  reach 
a  succes.sful  first  strike.  I  think  we 
should  get  back  to  what  is  involved: 
namely,  spending  a  minute  amount  of 
money,  in  the  context  of  the  total 
amoimt  being  authorized,  and  to  do  it 
so  the  President  has  the  option  to  move 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  believes  the 
interests  and  safety  of  the  United  States 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
yield,  quite  briefly.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  somewhat  confused 
by  some  of  the  det>ate.  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  his  re- 
marks to  say  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  supporting  the  intent  of  thLs 
amendment.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ever  came  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  supported  this  proposal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tlie  answer  is  a  tripl« 
no — no.  no,  no. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Did  anyone  from  the  ad- 
ministration come  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  urge  support  of  this 
proposal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  same  answer — 
"No."  Here  is  what  the  Department  says 
on  amendment  No.  447  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  last  para- 
graph in  that  justification  sheet,  and  I 
ask  particular  attention  to  this,  reads: 
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Althoiigh  $5.0  mlllloa  would  not  permit 
the  program  to  proceed  at  the  rate  Intended, 
U  would  permit  tbe  prograjn  to  begin,  there- 
by providing  earlier  answers  to  technical 
questions  concerning  the  shelter  baaing  con- 
cept than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

That  is  on  all  fours  with  what  I  said — 
that  what  was  justified  was  something 
ronceming  shelter  basing.  That  is  why 
they  want  the  money  back  In  here  Why 
do  I  say  that?  Because  they  say  so.  Sen- 
ators do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 
I  invite  Senators  to  come  in  here  and 
read  it.  That  is  the  position  paper  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  put  In. 
That  is  as  plain  as  I  can  make  it.  Come 
and  read  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's explanation.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  me  30  seconds  so  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  whether 
he  intends  the  money  to  be  used  for  shel- 
ters and  if  that  is  the  intent  of  the  $5 
million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  the  question 
whether  it  is  his  intention  that  the 
money  be  used  for  shelters. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tention of  my  amendment  is  that  it  be 
used  wholly  consistently  with  the  whole 
objective,  which  is  to  Improve  and  mod- 
ernize the  capability  of  our  Minuteman 
missiles.  At  the  present  time,  as  far  ax 
shelter  goes,  it  increases  our  capacity 
from  1.000  to  1,200  warheads.  I  suggest 
we  at  least  have  the  option  to  finish  the 
job  and  go  to  another  900 

There  is  no  conflict  in  what  I  have 
proposed  and  the  shelter.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  using 
it  at  the  discretion  of  the  military. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  last  part  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  I  suggested  that  if 
greater  flexibility  is  thought  desirable  in 
the  utilization  of  these  funds.  I  would 
certainly  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  that  is  .somewhat 
vague. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  regrettable,  and  I 
do  not  blame  anyone — I  blame  myself, 
to  an  extent — that  this  proposal  came 
in  here  with  such  a  short  time  for  debate 
and  explanation  and  no  chance  to  call 
anyone,  but  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
wluttsoever  as  to  what  the  fsu^ts  are  in 
this  case.  This  matter  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  our  committee.  The  $5  million 
was  justified  on  another  concept  alto- 
gether. Its  use,  as  the  Senator  has  ex- 
plained it,  is  totally  contrary  to  the 
President's  position  of  a  no-first-strike 
capability  and  no  extension  of  what 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability during  the  SALT  talks.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  amendment  Includes 
the  word  "counterforce.  '  Those  familiar 
with  these  terms  know  that  essentially 
means  a  first-strike  capability.  We  have 
stayed  witiiin  the  terms  of  deterrence, 
deterrence,  deterrence.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  at  the  SALT  talks. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  person- 
ally No  appreciable  amount  of  money  is 
Involved.  But  I  think  It  would  be  tragic 
for  the  Senate  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  President's  posi- 


tion and  in  the  face  of  the  SALT  talks, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  outlined  over 
and  over  again  as  his  position.  Each  Sen- 
ator can  vote  sis  he  sees  fit  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
doubt  about  the  possible  consequences 
here.  I  also  feel  certain  the  President 
would  not  use  any  of  the  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  at  it  and  in 
motion,  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
other  two  amendments.  They  are  more 
confessedly  geared  to  the  idea  of  counter- 
force,  extending  into  another  family  or 
capacity  for  all  our  missiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  commit  this  decision 
to  the  sound  judgment  of  Senators  who 
are  here  and  those  who  are  not. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stand  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Many  people  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Senate,  I  think,  some- 
times misinterpret  the  zeal  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  see  that  our  country  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself. 

I  applaud  his  understanding  of  the 
deep  danger  involved  in  this  particular 
approach  and  the  suggestion  that  we 
move  to  a  first  strike  capability,  which 
would  be  so  unstabilizlng  and  so  danger- 
ous. I  am  delighted  that  he  has  provided 
this  stem  leadership  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  our  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  regarding 
tjie  purpose  for  which  amendment 
No  447  has  been  Introduced.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated  that  the  $5  million  to  be  added  to 
the  bill  will  be  used  to  conduct  studies 
relating  to  extending  the  range  of  the 
Minuteman  missile.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  uses  the  words  "long  range" 
which  hes  two  jxwslble  Interpretations. 
One  interpretation  could  be  literal  and 
mean  extending  the  range  of  the  Min- 
uteman. Another  interpretation  could  be 
that  the  words  "long  range"  have  a  con- 
notation of  time  and  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  an  advanced  Minuteman  require- 
ment for  a  later  time  period. 

The  Department  of  Defense  apparent- 
ly has  accepted  the  latter  interpretation 
relating  to  the  employment  of  Minute- 
man  in  a  future  time  period.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  a  position  paper 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
addresses  the  use  of  the  $5  million  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment.  The  Defense 
position  paper  identifies  the  use  of  the 
$5  million  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  studies  to  answer  the  tech- 
nical question  concerning  the  shelter 
basing  concept  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile. This  apparent  inconsistency 
points  up  a  lack  of  communication 
as  between  the  distinguished  Senator's 
office  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 


Defense.  Let  me  first  address  the  inter- 
pretation concerning  the  range  of  the 
Minuteman  missile.  The  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  very  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  commitee  on  the  pending 
bill  made  no  specific  recommendations 
for  approval  to  undertake  work  related 
to  extending  the  range  of  the  Minute- 
man  missile.  Therefore,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  such  a  requirement  if  it  does 
exist  was  not  considered  to  be  a  require- 
ment which  should  be  reflected  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  it  Is  rather 
late  in  the  game  to  undertake  at  this 
time  to  determine  all  of  the  facts  neces- 
sary in  this  matter  much  of  which  I  am 
certain  would  be  classified  and  not  prop- 
er for  debate  on  the  floor.  Other  related 
considerations  would  be  extremely  im- 
portant in  considering  such  a  requirement 
even  if  time  were  available.  These  would 
include  wliat  the  need  for  extending  the 
range  of  the  Minuteman  is  in  terms  of 
the  overall  strategic  targeting  plan  of 
the  United  States  which  includes  the  im- 
portant roles  played  by  the  Poseidon 
fleet  and  by  the  strategic  bomber  force 
Tliis  interrelation  is  highly  complex  and 
highly  classified  as  well,  but  should  have 
to  be  explored  in  great  detail  to  permit 
a  meaningful  position  to  be  established 
regarding  this  requirement  since  none  of 
these  matters  can  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  In  view  of  the  questions 
which  I  have  raised  there  is  clearly  no 
justification  for  this  amendment. 

I  will  now  address  the  question  of  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  admin- 
istration budget  request  under  a  line 
item  called  Advanced  Missile  Options, 
for  which  $7  milhon  was  requested.  The 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, after  full  hearings  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts,  deleted  this 
line  item  from  the  budget  request.  The 
committee  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion. I  have  not  seen  or  heard  any  addi- 
tional facts  presented  in  support  of  tliis 
amendment  that  change  the  decision  of 
the  committee. 

Denial  of  the  $7  million  requested  was 
ba.sed  upon  the  conclusion  that  this  work 
Is  considered  more  appropriate  as  a 
candidate  In  competition  with  other 
work  Included  under  the  separate  Ad- 
vanced ICBM  technology  program.  This 
latter  program  was  Included  for  $8  4 
million,  wiilch  is  $2.4  million  more  than 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  $8,4 
million  requested  will  support  a  number 
of  individual  efforts  under  the  Ad- 
vanced ICBM  technology  program  so 
that  If  the  effort  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment is  considered  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance than  other  projects  that  are 
candidates  for  consideration,  prelimi- 
nary studies  on  rebasing  concepts  for  the 
Minuteman  missile  program  could  be 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  commit- 
tee has  certain  doubts  as  to  the  feasibil- 
ity or  cost  effectiveness  of  mobility  for 
intercontinental  ballistic  mlasUes.  An- 
other significant  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  shelters  or  the 
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"shell  game"  as  a  new  missile  basing 
concept  may  be  interpreted  as  incon- 
.sistent  with  SALT  since  it  implies  prolif- 
eration of  missiles.  In  summary,  Mr. 
President,  the  proposed  amendment  is 
without  merit  and  should  be  defeated. 
Ill  my  opinion,  the  arguments  against 
the  amendment  are  clear  and  I  would 
u  ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
tl'-fcating  it. 

The  research  and  development  budget 
loquested  $8  4  million  for  advanced 
ICBM  technology  which  is  essentially 
to  improve  accuracy.  The  committee  ap- 
proved this  as  requested^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend  No.  447 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  request  was  to  dis- 
pense with  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  object? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Bybd).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hollings)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsliire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams* are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya  >  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  i  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Congress- 
man William  O.  Cowger. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr, 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  tlie  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos).  If  present 


and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas    17, 
naj'S  66.  as  follows : 

I  No.  251  Leg.] 

TEAB— 17 


Alien 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Brock 

Gumey 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Taft 

Gotten 

Hruska 

Thiirmond 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idnho 
NAYS— 66 

Alk^-n 

Oanibrell 

Pack  wood 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Hayh 

Hart 

Pell 

Beall 

Hartlte 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hatneld 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bible 

Inouye 

Rlbtcoff 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Sax  be 

Bvirdlck 

J  a  V  Its 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N  C 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

C'hlles 

Ma^nuson 

Spong 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Stennts 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Ea«leton 

UcOee 

Stevenson 

Kastland 

MetcaU 

Symington 

Ellender 

MUler 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Kong 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Fulhnghl 

Nelson 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bellmon 

Fannln 

Mclntyre 

Boggs 

Harris 

Montoya 
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So    Mr. 

Buckley's    amendment 

(No. 

447)  was  rejected 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  30,  1971  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  GUnz,  and 

S.  504.  An  Act  for  the  relie:  of  John  Bor- 
brldge,  Junior. 


each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S  708  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans.  Vermont;  and 

S  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  In  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  «8.  2007)  to 
ijrovlde  for  the  continuance  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.";.  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr 
William  D  Ford.  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Gay- 
Dos,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
BiACGi.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Rkid  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Dellenback 
were  apoointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  646)  to 
fi  mend  title  1 7  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  limited 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  unauthor- 
ized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  re- 
cording, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  wliich  it  requested  tli; 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8866  >  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R    8817.   An  act   to  further  cooperailve 
forestry   programs  administered  by   the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricilture  and  for  other  purjxises 
and 

HR  9346  An  act  to  convey  certain  fed- 
erally ownf-d  land  to  the  Tvcenlyiilue  Pslms 
Park  and  Recreation  District. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  E.  Ferrandina,  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <H.R.  8866)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had   passed   the   following   bills. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  8817.  .Ki\  act  to  further  cooperative 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  for  other  p\irpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fr«r- 
estry 

H.R  »34«.  An  act  to  convey  certain  feder- 
ally owned  land  to  the  Twentyalne  Pmlms 
Park  and  Recreation  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK»  may  be  given  official  leave  of 
absence  this  afternoon  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  former  Congressman  Cowger, 
of  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chiles*.  Without  objection,  leave  is 
granted. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideiation  of  the  bill  iH.R.  8687 »  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    Nl)      44H 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  clerk  will  now  state 
amendment  No.  448.  one  hour  having 
been  designated,  to  bo  eciually  divided 
between  both  sides. 

The  assistant  legt.Mative  liork  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  out  »2.910.744.- 
OOO"  and  insert  tn  lieu  thereof  ■  »i.922.744.000, 
of  which  amount  not  Ies.s  than  *I 2.000.000 
.shall  be  available  only  for  ihe  p\irpo«e  of 
carrying  out  work  In  connection  with  provid- 
ing counterforce  capability  for  the  Miruite- 
inan  III  system'  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  448  and  my  remaining 
amendment  No.  449  to  the  defen.se 
procurement  authorization  bill  are  iden- 
tical in  their  purpose.  althouRh  dealing 
with  distinct  weapons  systems  In  the 
interests  of  saving  the  Senate's  time,  I 
would  like  to  di.^tcuss  them  both  together 
while  resei-ving  the  right  to  have  each 
amendment  voted  upon  .separately. 

The  amendments  deal,  respectively, 
with  the  initiation  of  appropriate  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  pro- 
vide for  significant  improvements  in  the 
guidance  and  control  systems  of  the 
Minuteman  and  Poseidon  ballistic  mis- 
siles: the  first  at  a  cost  of  $12  million  and 
the  second  at  a  cost  of  $25  million 

To  place  the  discussion  in  focus,  cer- 
tain facts  must  he  kept  in  mind.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  since  1966,  the  United 
States  has  delil)erately  and,  I  might  add. 
unilaterally,  chosen  to  freeze  the  size  of 
her  strategic  forces.  Specifically,  we  have 
since  that  date  maintained  a  force  level 
of  1,000  Minuteman  ICBM's.  54  Titan 
II  ICBM's,  and  41  Polaris  class  nuclear 
submarines,  while  reducing  the  number 
of  our  B-52  boml)ers  from  about  600  in 
1966  to  about  400  today.  Thus,  during  this 
5 -year  period,  there  has  in  fact  been  a 
quantitative  reduction  in  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 

This  has  occurred  despite  a  most  dra- 
matic buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union's  stra- 


tegic nuclear  capability.  Indeed,  this 
buildup  has  gone  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  simple  deterrents  or  the 
achievement  of  nuclear  parity.  Since  the 
Strate^c  Arms  Limitations  Talks  were 
initiated  in  early  1968,  the  Russians  have 
deployed  200  SS-9  ICBM's,  a  missile  for 
which  the  United  States  has  no  cotinter- 
part.  Moreover,  they  have  added  400  of 
their  SS-ll's.  a  mi.ssile  somewhat  larger 
than  our  own  Minuteman.  The  Soviets 
have  also  initiated  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-13,  a  solid  fuel  ballistic  missile  simi- 
lar to  our  Minuteman.  and  are  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  development  Oi 
a  mobile  ICBM.  All  of  these  recent 
changes  in  Soviet  forces  have  been  quan- 
titative, and  as  of  today  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  over  1.600  land-based  ICBMs. 
and  is  continuing  to  deploy  more,  while 
our  land-based  .strategic  missiles  remain 
frozen  at  1.054. 

It  terms  of  payload  caprcity.  tiie  So- 
viet Union  ha.s  developed  the  ability  to 
deliver  at  least  5.400  additional  megatons 
of  destruction  since  the  Strategic  Arms 
Liniilations  Talks  were  initiated  In  early 
1968  This  increa.'e  alone  exceeds  the  en- 
tire U.S.  megatonnagc  by  over  1,000. 
Moreover,  only  about  1.500  megatons  of 
the  entire  U.S.  force  is  in  the  form  of 
ballistic  mi.ssiles.  the  remainder  beinu; 
represented  by  bombs  carried  by  1955- 
vintage  B-52's. 

Moreover,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
employ  the  same  warhead  technology 
which  we  now  have  on  a  production  line 
basis  for  our  Minuteman  III  program,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  mount  25  to  30  sepa- 
rate warheads  on  each  of  its  SS-9  mis- 
.siles.  As  the  Soviets  already  have  over 
900  SS-lls  and  300  SS-9s  deployed,  the 
pjtenaal  for  a  devastating  attack  on  the 
United  States  is  self-evident.  It  should. 
moreover,  be  kept  in  mind  that  much  if 
not  most  of  the  mi.ssilery  is  designed  to 
attack  not  our  cities,  but  our  Minutemen 
silos  and  B-52  bases  with  the  result  that 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  within 
another  2  or  3  years,  if  present  trends 
are  allowed  to  continue,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  achieved  the  capacity  to  destroy 
virtually  all  of  our  land-based  strategic 
forces  in  a  preemptive  first  strike. 

The  second  factor  which  must  be  kept 
in  mind  is  that  we  have  not  only  de- 
liberately chosen  to  freeze  the  quantita- 
tive size  of  our  strategic  forces,  but  have 
chosen  as  well  to  limit  the  precision  of 
our  mi.ssile  guidance  systems  so  as  to 
limit  their  effective  use  to  attacks  on 
large  civilian  populations  rather  than 
giving  them  the  pinpoint  accuracy  re- 
quired to  obliterate  specific  military  tar- 
gets. These  policies  were  pursued  as  a 
part  of  our  strategy  of  mutual  deterrence 
or.  as  it  is  better  described,  mutual  ter- 
ror. The  problem  with  this  strategy,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed 
to  play  the  game  by  our  rules,  having  ex- 
panded the  numbers  and  accuracy  of  her 
nuclear  weapons  far  beyond  the  scope  re- 
quired by  a  reciprocal  policy  of  terror. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  it  seems  to  be 
simple  prudential  commonsense  to  seek 
at  this  stage  ways  of  quickly  making 
those  qualitative  improvements  In  the 
giildance  systems  of  our  key  strategic 
weapons;  namely,  the  land-based  Min- 


uteman and  the  submarine -based  Posei- 
don, so  that  we  will  at  least  be  given  the 
option — and.  in  my  opinion,  the  far  more 
htanane,  the  only  morsd  option — of  uti- 
lizing our  weapons  to  knock  out  those  of 
a  potential  enemy  rather  than  in  oblit- 
erating millions  of  their  citizens. 

In  considering  this  Issue,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  I  have  sought  the  advice  of  some  of 
the  Nation's  leading  strategists,  men  with 
demonstrated  professional  competence 
in  the  field.  Without  exception,  these  in- 
dividuals are  pursuaded  that  qualitative 
improvements  in  our  missile  and  guid- 
ance control  systems  are  critically  im- 
portant. 

Prof.  Morton  A.  Kaplan,  professor  of 
international  relations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cliicago  states  that: 

In  the  ab.seiise  of  an  agreement  with  the 
.Soviet  Union  that  otherwise  excludes  quali- 
tative improvements  such  as  counter-force 
capable  guidance  systems  for  Mlntiteman  and 
Poseidon,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead 
witli  an  R  fi  D  program  designed  to  improve 
the  guidance  system  of  our  strategic  forces 
In  any  case,  a  posture  which  permits  other 
option^  beside  city  targeting  Is  morally  su- 
perior  to  one   which   does   not. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shares  our  prejudice  against  qual- 
itative improvements  to  our  strategic 
forces  Dr  Richard  B.  Foster,  a  noted 
authority  on  Soviet  strategic  policy  and 
strategic  studies  director  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  observed  at  the  4th 
International  Arms  Control  Symposium 
that: 

In  developing  their  (defen.se)  posture  the 
Soviets  attempt  to  hedge  agaln.st  as  many  un- 
cerlamties  as  possible,  and  keep  their  force 
planning  as  open-ended  as  pos-slble. 

In  short,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
take  seriously  the  notion  that  force  flex- 
ibility should  be  arbitrarily  given  up.  If 
we  should  fail  to  make  qualitative  im- 
provements in  our  forces  when  we  have 
the  teclinical  ability  to  do  so,  we  would 
be  tinnece.ssarily  limiting  our  options  in 
the  employment  of  our  forces  in  a  crisis, 
should  the  need  ever  arise.  Since  the  mere 
ability  to  employ  these  forces  flexibly 
makes  any  crisis  much  le.ss  likely. 

Mr  Herman  Kalin,  director  of  the 
Hudson  Institute,  was  a.sked  to  comment 
on  the  advisability  of  developing  high 
quality  "coimterforce"  guidance  systems 
as  propo.sed  by  my  amendment  for  Min- 
uteman and  Po.seidon.  Mr.  Kahn,  one  of 
the  Nation's  mast  respected  nuclear 
strategists,  stated : 

Throughout  history,  it  has  been  considered 
immoral  to  threaten  civilian  populations 
and  their  property.  To  some  degree.  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  were  exceptions,  but 
were  Justlfled  In  some  sense  because  they 
were  wars  of  Industrial  mobilization,  and 
therefore  attacks  on  civilians  were  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  war  eCTort.  The  current  rationale 
for  nuclear  retaliation  against  cities  only 
does  not  have  this  Justification.  It  is  basically 
bad  policy  for  the  U.S.  to  encourage  the  legit- 
imization of  city  attacks.  It  Is  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  lock  ourselves  Into  a  pK>llcy 
where  the  President  has  no  other  alternative 
than  attacking  an  opponent's  cities  in  the 
event  that  deterrence  falls.  If  there  Is  any 
sense  to  a  "flexible  response"  policy,  It  must 
Include  flexible  targeting. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
view  of  the  man  who  has  the  ultimate 
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responsibility  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  the  President  of  the  United 
states.  In  President  Nixon's  state  of  the 
world  message,  the  President  asked: 

Should  the  President  have  some  other  op- 
tion than  only  attacking  an  opponent's 
cities? 

The  amendments  I  am  proposing, 
amendments  No.  448  and  449  vrtll  pro- 
vide the  President  with  that  option.  Spe- 
cifically the  $12  million  in  R.  fc  D.  pro- 
vided for  in  amendment  448  will  enable 
us  in  18  months  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  increase  the  kill  probability  of 
Minuteman  in  by  about  40  percent;  and 
the  $  "^  million  earmarked  in  amerxdment 
No.  449  would  in  3  years'  time  provide  us 
with  the  ability  to  Improve  the  kill  prob- 
ability of  the  Poseidon  by  a  factor  of 
about  500  percent,  which  ccancldes  with 
the  time  at  which  our  existing  Polaris 
submarines  are  scheduled  to  be  equipped 
with  Poseidon  missiles. 

This  means  a  significant  expansion  of 
the  number  of  targets  which  can  be 
eliminated  by  any  given  number  of  war- 
heads. A  $37  miUion  Involvement  in  re- 
search and  development,  in  short,  will 
initiate  programs  to  provide  us  with  the 
technology  for  a  dramatically  improved 
gtiidance  system  which  will  more  than 
double  the  effectiveness  of  our  principal 
strategic  weap<Mis. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  will  sUte 
that  the  amendment  I  offer  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  first-strike  capability  which 
goes  counter  to  the  desires  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  could  destroy  and  sabotage  the 
SALT  Ulks. 

I  submit  that  this  position  cannot  be 
taken.  The  amendments  I  have  offered 
will  not  provide  us  with  a  first-strike 
capability  for  two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  these  are  designed  only 
to  modify  the  warheads  within  existing 
missiles.  'We  simply  do  not  have  enough 
missiles  to  mount  enough  warheads.  For 
a  first  strike  effort,  with  the  improved  ac- 
curacy, we  would  need  in  excess  of  12,- 
000  warheads  if  we  were  ever  to  try  a 
first  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tlierefore.  the  Soviet  Union — which 
knows  too  much  about  our  armaments — 
would  be  able  to  interpret  this  improve- 
ment In  oiu-  capability — an  improvement 
which  she  herself  has  In  her  SS-9's — if 
we  move  toward  a  first  strike  capacity. 

Second,  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  innumerable  situations  where 
flexibility  is  urgently  desired.  Let  me 
paint  a  scenario.  Let  us  assume  that  ei- 
ther from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  some 
other  country  there  are  indications  that 
they  have  acquired  the  capability  for  a 
first  strike  capacity.  Let  us  assume  that 
their  first  strike  knocks  most  or  all  of 
our  strategic  weapons.  "We  wotild  then 
have  our  submarines  and  additional 
weapons.  We  would  then  face  the  choice 
of  aiming  those  at  the  civilian  population 
of  the  enemy,  thereby  destroying  tens  of 
millions  of  human  beings  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  trying  to  defend  ourselves  by 
directing  our  missiles  at  a  second  strike 
against  the  remaining  weapons  held  by 
the  enemy. 


I  submit  that  those  options  lead  to  a 
brutalizing  of  the  concept  of  warfare 
beyond  what  man  has  yet  tmderstood. 

I  submit  that  we  need  not  continue  to 
live  within  a  policy  of  deterrent  force,  but 
rather  develop  this  kind  of  flexibility 
which  our  President  was  urgently  asking 
for  in  his  state  of  the  ■world  message. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STTINNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  things  a  lot  of  interruptions 
necessarily  occur  here.  I  listened  to  al- 
most the  Senator's  entire  speech.  How- 
ever, would  the  Senator  state  again  quite 
briefly  his  last  remarks  about  the  pur- 
pose of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  twofold. 

First  It  involves  an  expenditure  of  $12 
million  in  R.  &  D.  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  sufficient  improvements 
in  the  guidance  system  of  Minuteman 
III  so  as  to  raise  the  so-called  kill  prob- 
abUity  by  a  factor  of  about  40  percent. 
This  would  mean  that  it  could  be  used  at 
a  city  target. 

Second,  the  other  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  extend  $25  million  in  similar 
research  of  the  Poseidon  missiles  that 
we  are  depending  on  in  the  submarines 
to  enable  us  to  achieve  a  similar  degree 
of  strike  capability. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  efforts  In  this  field 
and  for  his  remarks  and  for  his  interest. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  can 
team  up  on  some  matters.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  a  very 
favorable  ally,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  an 
effective  one,  too. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  different  situation.  Tills  amendment 
goes  outside  and  beyond  the  field  that 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  disagree  with  the 
President  whenever  I  think  I  should — in 
this  bill  or  in  any  bill.  And  I  have  done 
so  during  this  debate. 

He  has  laid  down  his  views  on  the 
SALT  talks  and  in  the  program  in  this 
budget.  I  must  point  out  that  It  has 
been  largely  accepted  by  Congress  and  by 
the  Senate  in  the  debate  on  this  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  what  is  laid  out  here  by  the 
President  in  view  of  the  SALT  talks.  And 
that  is  what  he  was  looking  at,  and  that 
is  what  I  think  we  should  be  looking  at. 

The  ABM,  for  instance,  is  a  defensive 
weapon.  That  was  a  great  concern  and 
was  part  of  the  start  that  we  msule  with 
Soviet  Russia  in  these  talks. 

The  budget  required  the  continuation 
of  this  program  at  four  sites.  Our  com- 
mittee reported  those  four  sites  In  the 
bill.  "We  reduced  the  money  some,  but 
solely  because  of  slippages  and  delays 
and  strikes,  because  a  lesser  sum  would 
be  used  than  was  originally  thought. 
That  committee  recommendation  came 
to  the  floor. 

The  ABM  program  was  once  debated 
for  about  3  weeks  in  an  effort  to  strike  It 
out  of  the  bill.  It  ended  up  with  a  tie  vote 


of  50  to  50.  'We  then  had  another  vote  and 
it  Anally  survived  with  a  1-vote  margin. 

But  it  was, more  or  less  accepted  here 
the  other  day  because  of  the  SALT  talks. 
Now,  we  have  these  ICBM's  and  the 
Poseidon.  The  program  laid  before  us  this 
year  was  not  a  counterforce,  not  a  first 
strike,  capability.  We  can  argue  that  for 
a  long  time  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Department  of  Defense,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  attempted  to  lay 
down  here.  They  attempted  to  lay  down 
a  program  where  there  would  be  no  large 
effort  on  counterforce,  which  means  no 
large  effort  on  a  first  strike  capability, 
and  that  is  the  program  we  have  before 
us. 

But  the  Buckley  amendment,  in  spite 
of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  goes  beyond  that  and  it 
is  a  counterforce  amendment  as  he  states 
in  his  sunendment.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  very  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment state : 

Shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  work  in  connection  with  provid- 
ing counterforce  capabilities. 

In  the  one  amendment  it  refers  to 
counterforce  capabilities  for  the  ICBM 
and  in  the  other  amendment  to  counter - 
force  capabilities  for  the  Poseidon. 

Mr.  President,  straight  up  and  down, 
that  is  the  issue.  What  do  I  have  to  back 
me  up  in  what  I  am"  saying  about  this 
matter?  I  have  the  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  it  Is  a  direct 
.statement.  It  is  not  like  the  one  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  where  they  said  they 
would  hke  to  have  the  money  and  to  use 
it  for  shelters.  This  one  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. 

Here  is  what  they  say  in  their  position 
paper  on  proposed  Amendments  No.  448 
and  449.  We  are  now  talking  about  No. 
448: 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  not  develop  a 
weapon  Bystem  whose  deployment  could  rea- 
sonably be  oonstrued  by  the  SoTlets  as  hav- 
ing a  first  strike  capability.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment might  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  strike  first. 

That  first-strike  capalnlity  essenUally 
means  the  same  as  the  word  "counter- 
force."  The  word  counterforce  '  is  in 
the   amendment. 

Here  Is  what  the  situation  means, 
boiled  down.  It  is  not  stated  there,  but 
this  Is  what  it  means.  The  SALT  talks 
are  on  and  it  is  possible  to  do  some  good 
there.  They  do  not  know  how  It  Is  going 
to  come  out,  but  we  do  not  want  to  rock 
the  boat.  They  are  at  a  crucial  pwlnt.  I 
believe  there  is  something  to  it.  I  do  not 
discount  the  possibility.  I  do  not  think 
the  President  is  easy  to  fool,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  would  want  to  fool  the 
American  people  or  Congress.  There  is 
a  meaning.  This  thing  is  grinding  on  In 
fact,  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  go  back 
to  Helsinki  or  'Vienna,  for  a  resimiption. 
I  stand  squarely  on  that  ground.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense comes  out  against  an  amendment 
that  would  put  more  money  in  a  bill. 
If  they  are  permitted  and  if  they  can 
find  a  good   reason  they  will  agree  to 
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an  amendment,  but  they  come  out 
squarely  and  hit  this  on  the  nallhead 
and  they  say  that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  United  States — tliat  means  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  through  its 
Chief  Executive. 

So  that  is  the  message  I  bring,  and 
that  is  about  all  I  can  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House,  Gen- 
eral Holloway,  chief  of  SAC,  testified  on 
the  necessity  of  improving  Minuteman 
guidance,  not  for  first-strike  capability, 
but  to  improve  the  efflciency  of  our  force 
and  its  versatility? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  In  here.  I  know  there 
is  money  in  here  for  Minuteman  guid- 
ance, and  it  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  not  to  the  extent  of  creating  a 
coimterforce  capability.  That  is  where 
the  Pentagon  drew  the  line  for  the  time 
being,  or  even  the  appearance  of  coun- 
terforce. 

These  things  are  not  as  thin  as  tissue 
paper.  There  are  lines  of  distinction. 

We  know  how  it  is  when  negotiations 
are  going  on  and  agreements  perhaps 
will  be  made.  One  just  does  not  rock  the 
boat.  Under  some  conditions  I  would 
favor  this  amendment,  but  I  say  again 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  situ- 
ation in  those  talks.  Submarines  are  im- 
portant and  we  also  have  to  have  the 
ICBMs  and  their  capability,  as  I  say. 
But  if  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  the 
money  would  not  even  be  used  under  the 
President's  policy,  but  it  would  counter- 
act or  contradict  what  we  have  been 
doing  under  this  bill  and  it  could  start 
a  ripple  that  could  get  beyond  control 
and  do  irreparable  harm. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  but  I  also  have 
a  tremendous  appreciation  for  the  prag- 
matic judgment  of  the  Russians.  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be  able  to  see  the  dis- 
tinction, even  if  certain  editorial  writers 
in  tills  country  predictably  would  not,  be- 
tween learning  the  facts,  investment  In 
research,  which  at  some  future  date 
would  give  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  capacity  to  mobilize  more 
sophisticated  warheads  than  we  have 
available  to  us.  and  flrst-strike  capability. 

I  cannot  in  all  candor  see  how  these 
two  amendments  would  set  any  ripples 
in  motion  that  would  terminate  the 
SALT  talks.  After  all,  we  know  that  since 
the  SALT  talks  were  originated  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  than  doubled  her 
deployment  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  Second,  we  know  some  of  these 
missiles  are  so  large  that  their  effect  has 
been  to  give  her  the  effect  of  delivering 
eight  times  as  many  warheads  as  we  can 
deliver  in  return.  We  know  also  that 
since  these  talks  started  she  has  devel- 
oped her  ABM  system  and  it  has  a  guid- 
ance of  sufficient  precision  that  her 
weapons  today  are,  In  effect,  counter- 
force  weapons. 


To  suggest  that  we  invest  purely  in 
research  and  development  the  kind  of 
money  required  to  make  our  Minuteman, 
and  most  particularly  the  Poseidon,  ef- 
fective to  give  the  President  a  choice  in 
a  nuclear  war  to  kill  machinery  and  not 
people  makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  a  counterforce  ca- 
pability is  not  equivalent  to  a  first  strike 
capability.  To  have  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity we  must  keep  and  deploy  many  times 
the  number  of  missiles  we  now  have  in 
existence. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  I  submit  once  again 
that  considerations  of  national  safety, 
which  is  the  highest  priority  of  any  gov- 
ernment— the  security  and  the  survival — 
require  that  we  at  all  times  be  in  as 
advanced  a  stage  of  research  as  we  have 
the  capacity  to  be. 

These  two  arguments  are  not  explor- 
ing the  unknown  and  will  not  boondog- 
gle themselves  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  other  stories  we  have  heard. 

We  are  operating  within  existing  tech- 
nology, within  existing  systems,  where 
the  cost  can  be  accurately  predicted  and 
where  the  timetable  can  be  accurately 
predicted.  I  submit  that  if  we  do  not 
go  forward  with  this  kind  of  basic  re- 
search and  development  and  if  some- 
thing should  throw  the  SALT  talks  off 
kilter,  one  of  these  days  we  will  wake  up 
with  Russian  ICBM's  staring  down  on 
us  witliout  our  ability  to  protect  oiu-- 
selves. 

I  think  there  is  another  factor  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  if  we  have 
learned  anything  in  this  century,  it  is 
that  to  be  weak  invites  war  and  aggres- 
sion. The  First  World  War  was  triggered 
because  Germany  thought  she  could  roll 
over  Eiu-ope.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Only  the  strong  can 
remain  free.  I  submit  that  if  the  United 
States  gives  the  appearance  of  weakness, 
we  would  be  inviting  miliUry  adventur- 
ism that  could  spark  a  war  that  would 
destroy  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  for 
a  voice  vote  on  amendment  No.  448. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  amendment  No.  448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  the  adoption  of  amendment  No. 
448. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
the  Chair  recorded  me  as  voting  "aye. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  so  recorded. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  amendment  No. 
449  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  amendment 
No.  449,  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  line  10.  strike  out  •••2,378,869, 
OOO^  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■»a,401,869,000, 
of  which  amount  not  less  than  $25,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  work  In  connection  with  pro- 
viding counterforce  capability  for  the  Posei- 
don submarine -launched  ballistic  missile 
system^^. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkican)  as  he  may  require,  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  a  distinguished  dele- 
gation from  the  National  Assembly  of 
Prance  spending  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington. They  are  here  on  a  United  States- 
French  parliamentary  exchange  spon- 
sored by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  I  tmderstand  that  their 
Washington  progrram  has  included 
meetings  with  an  equal  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  appointments  with  officials  of  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches.  They 
have  just  met  with  Chairman  Pdlbright 
at  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  honored  to  welcome  them  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  delegation  is  composed 
of  the  following: 

Alain  Terrenolre,  Henri  de  Gastines, 
Jean-Marie  Polrier,  Michel  Alloncle, 
Jacques  Chaumont,  Jean-Pierre  Cassa- 
bel,  Pierre  LeLong.  Guy  Begue,  Claude 
Gerard  Marcus,  Marc  Becam,  Jean- 
Pierre  Roux,  Bertrand  des  Garets  and 
Jean  Durleux. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

RECESS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
Senators  on  the  floor  to  greet  our  dis- 
tlnguLshed  visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  is 
pleased  to  have  our  distinguished  guests. 

At  1:34  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  reces.s 
until  l:36pjn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Pi-eslding  Officer  (Mr. 
Chiles  i  . 

MILrrARY    PROCl'REMENT    AirTHORIZATIONS, 
1873 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Most  of  the  remarks  that  I  have  to 
make  about  amendment  No.  449  have 
already  been  made,  but  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  critically  important  weapon 
system.  I  might  remind  the  Senate  that 
in  the  long  debates  about  the  Safeguard 
system  and  about  the  ABM's,  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  systems  stated  that  they 
were  superfluous:  that  so  long  as  we  had 
submarines  capable  of  launching  nuclear 
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weapons,  presumably  weapons  that  could 
find  their  targets,  we  could  maintain 
that  second  strike  clout  with  the  inevi- 
table destruction  which  would  make  It 
impossible  for  any  enemy  or  combination 
of  enemies  at  any  time  to  threaten  the 
United  States  with  a  first  atomic  strike. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  feel 
that  it  is  foolhardy  to  place  our  entire 
security  on  one  particular  system.  The 
Soviets,  for  example,  could  develop  a 
whole  new  technique  in  connection  with 
hover  submarines  which  could  immobilize 
our  submarine  forces  at  the  time  of  a 
first  strike.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
that,  in  the  last  analysis,  perhaps  the 
most  important  system  which  the  United 
States  has,  not  only  for  its  own  security 
but  for  that  of  the  whole  free  world,  is 
represented  in  having  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  the  Poseidon  missiles,  which 
are  still  in  the  process  of  being  installed. 

At  the  present  time,  for  a  combination 
of  reasons,  number  one  being  that  in 
order  to  shoot  a  missile  with  necessary 
accuracy  from  a  moving  base  we  would 
have  to  have  a  very  high  degree  of  pre- 
cision in  the  navigational  systems  and 
also  because  we  have  to  use  self-will  to 
develop  the  best  accuracy  with  which 
our  technology  can  provide  us,  our  pres- 
ent Poseidon  missiles  are  not  nearly  as 
accurate  as  is  required  even  if  we  forget 
the  whole  business  of  a  coimterforce  ca- 
pacity. In  other  words,  our  Poseidon  mis- 
siles do  not  have  the  existing  necessary 
accuracy  of  the  Minuteman. 

The  $25  million  provided  in  amend- 
ment No.  449 — again,  I  underscore  the 
words  "for  research  and  development" — 
is  designed  to  enable  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  navigation  problem,  which  will 
have  certain  fallout  in  our  civilian  air 
system  and  in  other  ways,  and  also  to 
make  the  kind  of  improvements  in  the 
gtii  dance  systems  and  controls  we  would 
like  to  have  in  our  Minutemen. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
responsibilities  if  we  do  not  have  weap- 
ons impervious  to  Soviet  neutralization, 
if  we  do  not  have  weapKDns  the  accuracy 
of  which  will  accomplish  our  specific 
Roals.  I  believe  that  we  must  repudiate 
the  concept  of  obliterating  a  city  as  the 
only  response  available  to  us  in  the  event 
nuclear  war  should  break  out.  I  believe 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  should 
have,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  so 
clearly  requested  in  his  state  of  the 
world  message,  some  option  under  these 
terrible  circumstances  other  than  aiming 
a  nuclear  weapon  at  a  populated  city. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  over  the 
ground  rather  thoroughly  in  connection 
with  my  prior  amendments.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  if  he  does  not  wish  to  continue  the 
debate,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  If  the  Chair  will  in- 
dulge me  for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  make  clear  from 


the  beginning,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
conunittee's  bill  has  not  neglected  the 
submarines,  the  Navy  research  and  de- 
velopment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as 
new  submarines  are  concerned,  the 
budget  called  for  five  of  them,  and  the 
committee  added  one  additional  subma- 
rine— that  is,  lead  time  items  for  it — 
and  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  money 
in  the  bill  for  research  and  development, 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  in  the 
submarine  field. 

But  we  come  rapidly  to  the  position 
that  I  have  already  stated  with  reference 
to  these  other  amendments,  that  this 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  not  backed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  opposed  by 
the  President  through  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  I  shall  read  again  here  in 
a  few  moments. 

I  am  in  favor  of  all  the  accuracy  we 
need,  and  all  the  extra  strength,  but  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  this  amendment  at 
this  time  in  this  place,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  indicated  and  for  further  reasons 
Uiat  I  shall  state. 

Tliere  is  something  to  these  SALT  talk 
negotiations,  and  I  want  to  keep  the  re- 
sponsibility for  those  talks  exactly  where 
it  belongs,  and  that  is  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  our  Chief 
Executive.  He  has  asked  for  a  program 
that  he  thinks  will  back  him  up  in  those 
negotiations.  He  has  shown  evidence  that 
tliose  negotiations  are  perhaps  making 
some  progress,  and  I  think  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,  for  that  reason  alone,  to  come 
here  now  and  stir  the  matter  up,  refute 
his  jxisition,  and  ti-y  to  add  to  it  these 
disturbing  Influences  which,  to  use  an 
old  term,  probably  would  rock  the  boat. 

Let  us  put  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs.  We  want  to  cooperate.  Certainly 
we  do  not  want  to  provide  any  reason 
or  excuse  for  not  letting  this  progress 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of  the 
accuracy  of  these  weapons,  we  have 
further  funds  in  the  bill  for  research,  as 
I  have  stated,  but  we  are  not  getting  into 
this  area  of  first  strike  capability  or 
counterforce  capability  because  of  SALT. 

We  have  amazing  accuracy  already.  We 
have  had  amazing  achievements  in  that 
field.  The  exact  information  is  classi- 
fied, but  we  can  come  well  within  a  half- 
mile  of  targets  now.  Our  accuracy  on 
the  targets  is  well  within  a  half-mile.  I 
state  that  because  I  am  told  it  is  a  fact. 
So  certainly  we  are  not  neglecting  tliis 
field. 

I  have  here  a  statement  that  I  think 
is  correct,  and  I  shall  move  tlirough  it 
rapidly.  Its  point  is  that  we  do  not  need 
this  type  of  improvements  in  payload 
and  guidance  now,  the  type  of  improve- 
ments that  are  proposed,  in  order  to 
have  the  option  of  attacking  military 
targets  other  than  cities.  Our  accuracy 
is  already  sufficiently  good  to  enable  us 
to  attack  any  kind  of  target  we  want, 
and  to  avoid  collateral  damage  to  cities. 
The  only  reason  to  imdertake  the  type 
of  program  the  amendment  suggests  is 
to  be  able  to  destroy  enemy  missiles  in 
their  silos  before  they  are  launched.  This 
means  a  U.S.  first  strike,  unless  the  ad- 


versary should  be  so  stupid  as  to  par- 
tially attack  us,  and  leave  many  of  his 
ICBM's  in  their  silos  for  us  to  attack 
in  a  second  ^rike. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  are  so 
delicate  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss 
them.  But  I  know  as  a  fact  that  nothing 
has  been  given  more  thorough  attention 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Nothing 
has  been  given  more  attention  by  the 
ser\'ices  and  by  the  administration,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  down. 
Certainly  ample  attention  was  given  by 
the  committee.  We  did  not  strike  out 
anything  except  what  was  obviously  not 
needed,  or  was  deferred  because  of  time 
lapses,  and  so  forth,  and  we  stayed  out 
of  this  field  for  the  additional  reason,  as 
I  have  stated,  of  these  SALT  talks. 

So  by  way  of  presummary.  I  refer 
again  to  this  Department  of  Defense 
statement  with  reference  to  proposed 
amendment  No.  449,  which  states: 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  not  develop  a 
weapons  system  whose  deployment  could 
reasonably  be  construed  by  the  Soviets  as 
having  a  first  strike  capability.  Such  a  de- 
ployment might  provide  an  Incentive  for 
the  Soviets  to  strike  first. 

Many  things,  of  course,  cannot  be  ab- 
solute, but  the  view  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive is  that  he  does  not  want  anything 
that  could  reasonably  be  construed  by 
the  Soviets  as  havmg  this  first  strike  ca- 
pability. So  that  is  the  position  of  our 
Government.  That  is  the  position  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  man  who  carries  the 
load  of  the  responsibility. 

I  say  let  us  give  him  his  program.  Let 
us  hold  him  to  a  pKxsition  of  responsi- 
bility, and  by  all  means,  let  us  not  rock 
the  boat.  I  hope  this  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  other  two  which  have 
already  been  defeated,  will  be  defeated 
also. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  whether  he 
can  educate  me  as  to  what  it  was  the 
President  might  have  had  in  mind  when, 
in  his  state  of  the  world  message,  he 
asked  the  question,  ought  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  have  some 
option  other  than  launching  a  nuclear 
attswik  on  the  opponent's  cities?  Did  he 
not  mean  the  need  to  have  some  mili- 
tary opinions  other  than  that  for  the 
launching  of  widely  destructive  nuclear 
weapons? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
just  been  arguing,  as  I  understand  it 
the  President  has  the  option  now.  We 
have  the  capacity.  That  is  within  his 
capability  today.  Tliis  is  what  he  wants 
now.  and  we  have  given  him  all  he  wants 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
could  give  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  just 
as  I  have  in  the  case  of  the  earUer  amend- 
ments, but  in  deference  to  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  not  extend  my  own  re- 
marks further;  however,  I  understand 
the  Seruitor  from  South  Carolina  would 
Uke  to  have  some  time. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  STENNTS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  provide 
counterforce  capability  for  the  Poseidon 
system.  There  is  more  involved  in  the 
decLsion  to  provide  this  capability  than 
simply  adding  more  hardware  to  our  de- 
fense setup.  This  amendment  would 
flll-ln  an  astounding  gap  in  our  defense 
strategy. 

At  the  present  time  the  enormous  in- 
vestment in  our  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  system  is  based  on  the  strategy 
of  launching  an  attack  on  so-called  soft 
targets,  that  is  to  say  population  centers 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  theory  behind 
this  strategy  is  that  this  kind  of  tar- 
geting provides  us  with  the  second-strike 
capability  to  retaliate  if  we  are  fired 
upon.  This  is  the  so-called  assured  de- 
struction strategy. 

However,  this  strategy  leaves  the 
President  with  no  option  m  a  crisis  sit- 
uation except  to  destroy  millions  of  ci- 
vilians. It  is  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  launch  a  first  strike  because 
we.  m  effect,  hold  their  urban  popula- 
tion in  hostage. 

In  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  strategy 
does  not  affect  Soviet  planners  in  the 
way  in  which  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  planners  thought  it  would. 
From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  such  a 
strategy  involving  the  potential  killing 
of  millions  of  people  is  irrational  and 
close  to  madness.  Soviet  strategists  have 
always  maintained — in  line  with  classic 
military  strategic  thinking— that  prime 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  attacking 
military  targets,  giving  first  priority  of 
the  weapons  systems  of  the  enemy.  Evi- 
dence that  this  strategy  is  being  fol- 
lowed is  the  well-known  program  for  the 
construction  of  the  gigantic  SS9s.  which 
are  clearly  coimterforce  weapons. 

I  cannot  condone  the  Soviet  strategy. 
but  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a  certain 
logic  in  it  when  they  perceive  our  strate- 
gy as  one  that  is  irrational  and  contrary 
to  reasonable  strategic  military  think- 
ing One  who  thinks  that  his  opponent  is 
not  acting  according  to  reason  conceiv- 
ably would  take  all  steps  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  any  eventuality.  In  my  judg- 
ment, our  failure  to  provide  a  counter- 
force  cattfibility— that  is  the  capability 
for  our  missiles  to  hit  hard  targets  such 
as  ICBM  silos — may  have  provoked  the 
Soviets  into  starting  the  construction  of 
their  SS-9  program. 

It  is  especially  disturbing  that  our 
failure  to  provide  a  counterforce  capa- 
bility has  come  about  by  decision  rather 
than  because  of  our  inability  to  do  so. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  necessary  tech- 
nology Is  fully  within  the  state  of  the 
art.  What  is  necessary  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide more  accurate  guidance  systems. 


This  can  be  done  fairly  inexpensively 
when  considered  against  the  total  cost 
of  our  Poeeldon  missile  program.  We 
have  deliberately  held  back  from  in- 
creasing our  missile  acctiracy  on  the  spe- 
cious grounds  that  an  accurate  weapon  is 
provocative.  But  commonsense  tells  us 
that  an  enemy  will  always  perceive 
any  weak  point  in  our  system.  Clearly, 
the  low-accuracy,  soft-targeted  missiles 
which  we  now  have  are  such  a  weak 
point.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  strategy  of  so-called  assured  destruc- 
tion nms  contrary'  to  the  traditional 
Christian  ethic,  which  always  seeks  to 
minimize  injury  to  noncombatants.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  hitting 
civilians  in  a  war  zone,  but  it  strikes  me 
as  profoundly  immoral  to  base  a  strategy 
upon  the  mass  extinction  of  civilians 
when  tiie  capability  to  destroy  purely 
military  targets  is  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive within  our  grasp. 

This  point  was  made  very  clearly  by 
the  distinguished  military  strategist.  Dr. 
Frank  Armbruster,  who  is  a  defense 
analyst  with  the  Hudson  Institute  and  a 
consultant  on  defense  to  IDA,  the  Rand 
Corp  ,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Dr.  Armbruster  testified  before  a  special 
House  committee,  headed  by  Congress- 
man Floyd  Spence  of  South  Carolina  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Armbruster  spoke  as 
follows: 

Apparently,  according  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard'.?  statement  a  while  ago.  we  are  not 
concentrating  on  the  best  guidance  for  our 
warhead.s  on  our  missiles  that  we  could 
launch  If  we  had  to  I  happen  to  think  thLs 
Is  very  bad  because  I  believe  perhaps  one  of 
the  most,  or  perhaps  the  only  morally  Justi- 
fiable target  that  you  could  have  for  a  strike 
by  nuclear  weapon  would  be  the  other  fel- 
low's nuclear  weapon.  Yet  here  we  take  away 
the  best  capability  these  missile  have  to 
disarm  him  by  shooting  at  those  weapons 
This  leaves  us  with  a  soft  target  force  which 
is  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  when  you  force 
the  President  Into  a  crisis  when  all  you  can 
do  Is  hit  cities.  It  Is  even  bad  If  you  don't 
get  guidance  and  we  hit  the  weapons  system 
anyliow  because  Instead  of  having  a  few  well 
guided  warheads  that  can  do  a  surgical  strike, 
we  throw  In  larger  -varheads  that  would 
throw  out  a  fallout  So  our  whole  posture  Is 
one  which  If  the  war  should  come,  It  Is  more 
horrible. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  give 
the  President  sensible  options  in  our  de- 
fen.se  strategy  and  that  we  approve  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Tlie  problems  of  provid- 
ing accuracy  for  the  Poseidon  is.  of 
course,  much  more  difficult  than  provid- 
ing the  same  accuracy  from  a  solid  land- 
based  missile.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  appropriation  is  larger  than 
proposed  in  the  previous  amendment 
This  is  a  reasonable  amendment  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlme^ 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  very  com- 
plete and  thoughtful  statement.  He 
covered  many  aspects  of  this  problem 
which  I  had  omitted  In  my  remarks.  He 
brings  to  his  presentation  his  years  of 


experience  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina succeeded  in  underscoring,  far  more 
eloquently  than  I  have  been  able,  the 
moral  issues  that  are  involved  here,  of 
deliberately  limiting  our  only  respoiv>e 
to  one  which  would  wipe  out  literally  tens 
of  millions  of  lives.  This  ought  not  be 
the  only  option  available  to  this  country 
if  faced  with  a  nuclear  crisis. 

I  know  that  this  debate  has  taken  quite 
a  while  thus  far.  and  as  I  have  indicated. 
I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is. 
Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  not  become  con- 
fused about  this  research.  We  have  a 
great  abundance  of  money  in  here  for 
research  for  the  Navy.  I  have  heard  them 
make  these  arguments  before.  We  have 
$103  million  in  here  for  research  on 
ULMS,  for  example.  Adequate  research 
money  is  contained  in  many  other  places 
in  the  bill.  We  have  never  had  anything 
like  this  amendment  presented  to  our 
committee.  The  President  does  not  want 
it.  He  would  ask  for  it  if  he  did.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  never  has  com- 
municated to  us,  even  by  grapevine,  that 
they  want  this  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  disapprove  of  it  specifically, 
in  writing. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
Our  accuracy  is  already  sufficiently  good 
to  enable  us  to  attack  any  kind  of  target 
we  want  and  to  avoid  collateral  damage 
to  cities.  That  has  been  one  of  our  major 
goals  for  years,  and  it  is  now  one  of  our 
major  achievements. 

I  know  that  we  can  argue  on  and  on, 
ad  infinitum,  about  research  money  I 
just  decline  to  go  further  on  that.  But 
I  repeat  that  here  is  the  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  is 
his  responsibility.  The  SALT  talks  are 
in  progress  There  are  some  signs  of  de- 
velopments that  are  desirable.  Certainly, 
tlie  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  have 
a  recorded  Senate  vote  on  this  subject 
that  could  be  used  in  any  way  to  cause 
concern,  alarm,  or  distrust  of  our  good 
faith  and  the  President's  good  faith  as 
he  continues  to  carry  on  the  talks.  So 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
rejected 

IjCX.  me  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  raising  these 
poinL-.  and  for  presenting  them  in  such 
a  splendic*  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
the  re.-X)rd  let  me  state  this  one  fact. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  just  said  may  very  well 
be  true  with  respect  to  the  Minuteman 
III  guided  missile  system.  Mj-  informa- 
tion is  that  with  a  Poseidon,  it  would 
take  at  least  11  warheads  reliably  to 
destroy  a  given  Soviet  silo,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  accuracy,  which  suggests 
that  IG  warheads  would  fall  off  target. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  been 
hoping  to  avoid  through  these  amend- 
ments. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  concern.  I 
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have  done  enough  talking  that  can  be 
fruitful  and  I  therefore  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  449)  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have   been   ordered   and   the   clerk   will 

call  the  roll 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph".  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  fiom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
A .  -ing.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  absent  on  official  business  to 
attend  the  fimeral  of  the  late  Congress- 
man William  O.  Cowger. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  i  is  detained  on  oCQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  >  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  68,  as  follows : 

I  No.   252  Leg.] 
YEAS— 12 


Allen 

Dole 

Hruska 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Scott 

Buckley 

Ourney 

Smith 

Cotton 

Hansen 

NAYS— 68 

Young 

Aiken 

Brooke 

EUender 

Allott 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Anderson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Pong 

Baker 

Case 

Pulbrlght 

Bayh 

Chiles 

Oambrell 

Beall 

Church 

Ooldwater 

Bennett 

Cranston 

Oravel 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Orlffla 

Bible 

Eastland 

Hart 

Hartke 

McOee 

Roth 

Hatfield 

Mclntyre 

Sax  be 

Hughes 

MUler 

SchweUcer 

Humphrey 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Inouye 

Moss 

Spong 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Stafford 

JavlU 

Nelson 

Stennis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pack  wood 

Stevens 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pastore 

Stevenson 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Taft 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Talmadge 

Mansfield 

Percy 

T^inney 

Mathias 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

McClellan 

RlbicoH 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY    ANNOUNCED— 1 
Thurmond,  for. 

NOT  VOTING  -19 

Mxmdt 
Randolph 
Symington 
Tower 


Bellmon 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cooper 

Curtis 


Fannin 
Harris 
Holllugs 
Long 


McGovern 

Metcalf 

Montoya 


Williams 


So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  (No. 
4491  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
will  tell  us  the  plan  for  future  business  of 
tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  raised  that  question.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  or  votes  of  any  kind 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and  after  the  leader- 
ship has  been  recognized,  and  the  30 
minutes  for  morning  business  have  ex- 
pired, it  is  the  intent  then  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Montoya  amendment,  on  which  there  is  a 
3 -hour  limitation.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  that  amendment. 

Following  disposal  of  the  Montoya 
amendment  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  im- 
mediately on  the  Pulbright-McGee 
amendment. 

Then,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr,  Mathias)  has  indicated  he  might 
have  an  amendment  tomorrow  which,  if 
it  is  offered,  would  come  after  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Pulbright-McGee  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  also  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, I  imderstand,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

Both  the  Curtis  amendment  and  the 
Mathias  tunendment  will  be  limited  to 
one-half  hour  each.  If  there  are  amend- 
ments to  their  amendments,  they  will  be 
limited  to  20  minutes  each,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided.  This  time  will  come  out 
of  the  3  hours  on  the  bill.  So  it  is  antici- 
pated that  somewhere  arotmd  4  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon,  more  or  less,  we 


would  reach  the  point  of  final  passage  on 
the  pending  bill,  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.   STENNIS.   The   3   hours   on   the 
Montova  amendment  might  be  lessened. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  chances  are 
that  the  time  will  be  lessened. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  could  be. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  manager  of  the  bill  brought  out 
that  point.  Hopefully  the  time  can  be 
lessened. 

Then,  on  Thursday,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  pay  resolu- 
tion will  be  up.  and  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Moss  bill  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  S.  2647, 
to  be  reported  hopefully  later  today,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business  on  Thursday  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  must,  on  behalf  of 
certain  Senators,  object  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  will  have  to  leave  the  determination  as 
to  what  will  be  done  in  the  hands  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss*  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  which. 
I  understand,  is  meeting  later  this  after- 
noon. 

However,  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  t)ecause  of  the  fact  the  time  limit  ex- 
pires at  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  pay 
resolution,  which  is  privileged,  will  be 
brought  up  some  time  that  day  and  I  am 
fairly  certain  there  will  be  a  rollcall  of 
some  sort. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  yielding. 

As  the  majority  leader  stated,  the  pay 
resolution  is  a  privileged  matter  and  can 
be  brought  on.  and  it  must  be  disposed 
of  on  Thursday  to  have  any  effect  at  all 
because  the  time  expires  on  Thursday  at 
midnight. 

Thercfoie  I  would  think  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  it  before  the  Senator  early 
in  the  day  to  enable  the  Senate  to  work 
its  will. 

I  am  a  bit  surprised  that  objection  has 
been  offered  to  considering  this  privileged 
matter  when  the  majority  leader  asked 
for  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  made 
the  pending  business  right  after  the 
morning  hour. 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  is  meeting  at  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  reported 
at  that  time  and.  therefore,  there  will  be 
a  full  legislative  day  between  the  time 
of  reporting  and  before  It  comes  up 
Thursday,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  to  the 
business  of  disposing  of  the  matter  on  an 
up  and  down  vote  Thursday. 
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Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  dlstlngruished  minority  lead- 
er made  his  objection  at  the  request  of 
a  Member. 

Mr.  SCX3TT.  It  was  Indicated  to  me 
about  2  hours  ago  that  someone  would 
like  it  noted.  I  have  so  made  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing, on  Friday,  there  will  be  two  ap- 
propriation measures  before  the  Senate: 
The  continuing  resolution,  which  1  un- 
derstand from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both  bills  will  be  re- 
ported Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  continuing  res- 
olution would  be  to  November  15. 

Then  there  is  the  urgent  supplemental 
having  to  do  with  payments  to  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  funds  have  run  out  having 
to  do  with  the  OEO  program,  and  I  un- 
derstand this  is  of  the  highest  priority 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  attached  thereto. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  have  any  word 
from  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  for  unemploy- 
ment of  Vietnam  veterans,  primarily. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  express  the  hope  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  has  been  con- 
sulted and  it  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  two  measures 
will  be  taken  up  Friday,  and  Calendar 
No.  382.  S.  2482.  a  bill  to  authorize  finan- 
cial support  for  improvements  in  Indian 
education  and  for  other  purposes.  It  Is 
my  understanding  as  of  this  morning 
that  a  rollcall  vote  will  be  requested  on 
S.  2482. 

Then,  if  these  measures  are  out  of  the 
way  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate, 
with  its  approval,  will  go  over  from  Fri- 
day to  Tuesday,  at  which  time  S.  1437,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of  19T0 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business,  to  be  followed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill 
which  will  be  reported  tomorrow.  It  Is 
possible  there  will  be  a  rollcall  or  rollcall 
votes  on  troth  of  these  bills. 

On  Wednesday  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  bill.  Calendar  No.  332,  S.  215,  a  bill 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin  > ,  about  which  there 
is  some  controversy  and  to  which  some 
amendments  will  be  offered,  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

I  think  following  that  we  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  equal  employment  op- 
portunity amendments  should  be  re- 
ported around  mid-October:  that  con- 
sumer legislation  should  be  reported, 
hopefully,  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of 
next  week;  that  the  foreign  aid  bill 
should  be  ready  next  week. 

That  is  about  the  immediate  situation 
as  I  see  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  will  further  yield,  I 
have  been  attending  a  session  today  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Efforts 
are  going  on  to  mark  up  that  bill.  I  think 
it  important  that  it  be  reported  by  the 
committee  as  soon  as  may  be  feasible. 

I  had  understood  earlier  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  was  giving 
some  thought  to  calling  up  Calendar 
Nos.  383  to  387,  inclusive,  on  Friday.  Has 
that  been  changed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
rauslit  that,  becau.se  I  had  forgotten  it. 

I  understand,  after  talking  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  i  Mr.  Aiken  ' ,  that 
these  matters  are  not  controversial  and 
came  out  unanimously,  and  those,  too. 
will  be  taken  up  on  Friday,  leaving  the 
calendar  pretty  clear  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  if  things  go  according  to  Hoyle. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand some  of  these  measures  relate  to 
hoof  and  mouth  disease,  and  that  is  in  no 
way  critical  of  this  body.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  nor  of  any 
country. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  2647  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfOce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice i.s  here,  I  think  I  shou'd  call  this  to 
his  attention,  because  it  is  a  matter 
which  comes  within  the  ken  of  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

Earlier  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  2647,  the  Moss  bill,  to  be  reported  at  a 
later  hour,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business  on  Thursday 
next  at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  was  here,  so  he  was  aware  of  It. 
Objection  was  raised,  but  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  the  objection  was  made  by 
request  and  not  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  objected. 


ORDER  THAT  SENATE  CONVENE  AT 
10  AM  ON  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
NETXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
riext,  it  convene  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  Joint 
leadership  is  recognized,  if  it  desires  rec- 
ognition, there  be  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
3  minutes  for  each  Senator  attached 
thereto. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  each 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  this  is  for 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  Thursday 
and  Friday. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  go  over  un- 
til Tuesday  when  we  adjourn  on  Friday. 

As  of  now,  we  have  one  special  order 
on  Thursday  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles*.  If  other 
requests  are  made,  they  will,  of  course,  be 
honored,  but.  to  the  hcst  of  the  leader- 
ship's knowledge  at  this  time,  that  is  the 
only  request  made  up  to  the  moment. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Montoya 
amendment,  which  will  be  the  next 
amendment  to  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Montoya 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senate  received  permission  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME  ORE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
amendment  to  section  503  of  the  military 
procurement  bill  have  made  much  of  the 
1969  statement  by  Mr.  Russell  of  the 
OfHce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  way  to  see  the 
chromium  ore  needs  of  the  United  States 
being  met  without  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia. 

That  is  an  interesting  statement  but  is, 
of  course,  rather  dated.  It  raises  ques- 
tions which,  I  believe,  should  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  equally  expert  and  much 
more  recent  testimony  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will, 
therefore,  read  with  interest  two  excel- 
lent statements  on  the  chrome  situation 
which  were  made  in  June  of  this  year  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements.  One  is  by 


Mr.  Joseph  B.  Kyle,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Commodities,  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Affairs,  at  the  State 
Department.  The  other  is  by  Mr.  William 
N.  Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Stockpile  Pol- 
icy Division,  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

These  statements  provide  the  most  re- 
cent discussi(»i  of  the  chrome  ore  situa- 
tion as  viewed  by  responsible  officials  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Also,  I  have  received  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  State  that  outlines  the 
proof  which  we  have  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  involved  in  shipmoits  of 
Rhodeslan  chrome  to  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  what  the  proponents  of  sec- 
tion 503  have  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  these  three  statements  be 
inserted  In  the  Bicow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd,  as  follows: 

Statkmxnt    of    JoMa>H    B.    Ktlb,    DniBCTO«, 

OmCX  or  INTIKNATIONAL  CoMMODrrlES,  BU- 
REAU OF  Economic  ArTAms,  Depabtmint  of 

State 

Mr.  Ktle.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  name  Is  Joseph  B,  Kyle.  I  am  Direc- 
tor of  the  OtBce  of  International  Commod- 
ities  In  the  Department  of   State. 

I  wUl  comment  thU  afternoon  on  several 
aspects  of  the  VS.  market  for  chrome  as 
these  relate  to  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  pro- 
gram. My  remarks  will  be  directed  toward  a 
discussion  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
chrome  ore.  the  question  of  U.S.  dependency 
on  Imports  of  chrome  ore.  and.  lastly,  the  ef- 
fect which  a  continuation  of  the  sanctions 
program  wlU  have  on  supplies  of  chrome  for 
our  domestic  metallurgical  Industry. 

Chrome  Is  one  of  the  12  Rhodeslan  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU's 
decision  of  December  16,  1986,  to  impose  se- 
lective mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
the  British  Colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

There  are  three  basic  grades  of  chrome 
ore:  metallurgical,  refractory,  and  chemical 
grade.  Of  these,  metallurgical  grade  ore  ac- 
counts for  two-thirds  of  U.S.  consumption 
of  chrome;  It  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In 
the  production  of  stainless  steels. 

Rhodesia  possesses  major  reserves  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromlte  as  does  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Turkey.  In  the  year  1968.  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  sanctions,  the  United 
States  imfwrted  36  percent  of  Its  chromlte 
for  metallurgical  uses  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  35  percent  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Reserves  of  commercial  exploitable  chro- 
mlte In  the  United  States  are  insignificant 
and  the  process  of  beneflclation.  or  raising 
our  low-grade  deposits  to  a  level  of  chrome 
concentration  suitable  for  use  In  the  metal- 
lurgical Industry,  would  be  inordinately  ex- 
pensive. 

Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes,  thd  United 
States  Is  dependent  upon  Imports  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand  for  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  ore. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  review  of  the  world 
supply  position  in  chrome.  The  major 
sources  of  supply  traditionally  have  been  the 
Soviet  Union.  South  Africa.  Turkey,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  PhUlpplnes  supply 
much  of  our  refractory  grade  chromlte,  and 
Iran.  Pakistan,  and  India  are  residual  sup- 
pliers of  chrome  ores. 

World  production  of  chrome  from  all 
so  ircea  Is  ourrently  estimated  to  be  between 
5  and  6>^  miUlon  short  tons  per  year.  XJJR. 
consumption  of  all  grade*  In  1970  was  ]ust 
under  1.4  million  tons.  Of  this  figure,  con- 


sumption of  metaUurglcal  grade  chrome  was 
900,000  tons,  of  which  Imports  accounted  for 
98  percent,  or  885,000  tons.  Indiistry  stocks 
of  all  grades  of  chrome  ore  at  the  end  of 
1970  were  approximately  730.000  tons  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  In  1971  stood 
higher  at  800.000  tons.  Thus,  an  Increase  In 
stocks  of  70.000  tons  has  occurred  since  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  In  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  104.000 
tons  In  stocks.  The  current  chrome  supply 
situation,  therefore,  suggests  an  approximate 
balance  with  UJS.  demand  requirements  for 
1971. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  the  reason 
It  went  up  70,000  tons,  yet  metaUurglcal 
went  up  104.000  tons.  Is  because  there  has 
been  a  larger  drawdown  In  the  chemical 
grade. 

With  respect  to  VJ3.  imports  of  Soviet 
chrome  ore,  I  would  note  that  these  pur- 
chases did  not  resiUt  solely  from  the  Imposi- 
tion of  Rhodeslan  sanctions  nor.  as  I  already 
have  mentioned,  does  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
Joy  a  monopoly  position  In  this  market. 

In  the  years  immediately  prior  to  sanctions. 
Rhodesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  ac- 
counted for  about  one-third  of  U.S.  Impwrts 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte.  In  the  pe- 
riod since  sanctions  were  Imposed  the  United 
States  has  Imported  approximately  61  per- 
cent of  Its  supplies  from  the  U.S.SJI.,  whUe 
Increasing  Its  purchases  from  other  produc- 
ers such   as  Txirkey  and  South   Africa. 

Soviet  ore  has  trfwlltlonally  brought  pre- 
mium prices  because  It  Is  generally  superior 
to  ores  from  other  sources,  although  prob- 
lems frequently  occur  with  these  physical 
properties.  It  contains  an  average  chromic 
oxide  content  of  54-56  percent  and  has  a 
4-to-l  chrome/Iron  ratio,  whereas  Rhode- 
slan. Turkish,  and  Iranian  chromes  average 
46-48  percent  chromic  oxide  and  have  a  3- 
to-1  chrome-to-lron  ratio. 

Prices  quoted  for  1971  deliveries  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chrome  by  the  principal  pro- 
ducers reveal  Increases  over  1970  quotations. 
However,  there  are  difficulties  in  ascribing 
these  price  Increases  to  any  one  factor  or  set 
of  factors. 

To  begin  with,  significant  price  Increases 
throughout  the  metallurgical  Industry  have 
occurred  In  other  raw  materials  during  the 
past  4  years,  most  notably  antimony,  fluor- 
spar, nickel,  and  tungsten.  These  Increases 
have  occurred  because  of  strong  demand  for 
these  Important  ores  and  Inflationary  trends 
in  world  prices. 

Further,  price  differences  between  Soviet 
and  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  and  between  em- 
bargo and  preembargo  levels  are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  close  comparison.  No  current  Rho- 
deslan price  Is  ascertainable,  since  Rhodeslan 
chrome  Is  not  freely  traded. 

To  compare  1971  Soviet  ore  prices  with 
1966  Rhodeslan  ore  prices  would  be  similarly 
misleading.  WhUe  prices  for  Soviet  chrome 
have  doubled  since  1966,  lower  quality 
chrome  ores  from  other  sources  have  also  In- 
creased In  price  more  or  less  proportionately 
to  that  for  Soviet  ore. 

If  I  may  return  to  a  point  made  earlier, 
not  only  have  purchases  from  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  since  sanctions  were  Im- 
posed, but  our  purchases  from  other  sources 
have  also  risen.  Higher  prices  for  chrome  ore 
have  apparently  stimulated  greater  produc- 
tion in  chrome  producing  countries  such  as 
Turkey. 

Since  1967,  our  Imports  of  Turkish  ore  have 
more  than  doubled  and  In  1970  totaled  257,- 
000  tons.  In  the  period  January-March  1971, 
chrome  ore  Imports  from  Turkey  amounted 
to  over  108,000  tons,  67,000  tons  of  which  was 
for  metallurgical  uses. 

Should  shipments  from  Turkey  continue  at 
this  rate  for  the  balance  of  1971,  Turkish 
chrome  Imports  would  be  more  than  400,000 
tons  for  the  year. 
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The  rise  In  chrome  ore  prices  has  been  a 
matter  we  have  followed  very  closely.  It  Is 
obvious  that  recent  price  Increases  reflect.  In 
part,  supply  factors  stemming  from  Rho- 
deslan sanctions.  However,  I  have  attempted 
here  to  place  these  factors  in  the  wider,  and 
we  think  more  accurate,  perspective  of  a 
dynamic  world  market  for  raw  materials  In 
which  many  forces  have  been  at  work  In  re- 
cent years  to  Increase  costs. 

With  respect  to  continued  supplies  of 
chrome  or*  under  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions 
program.  I  would  point  out  that  chrome  pur- 
chases m  the  United  States  are  in  the  hands 
of  private  American  firms  and  reflect  private 
commercial  decisions. 

Within  the  metallurgical  Industry,  there  Is 
wide  variance  In  the  position  of  companies 
due  both  to  long-term  purchase  contracts 
and  differing  capability  to  utlllM  a  wider 
mix  of  ores. 

The  matter  of  chrome  ore  supply  in  this 
country  Is  kept  under  constant  review  by  my 
office  and  other  Interested  agencies  within 
the  executive  branch.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate my  earlier  statement  that  in  our  opinion 
adequate  supplies  of  chrome  ore  are  available 
to  American  industry  at  the  present  time. 
While  the  supply  condition  could  be  charac- 
terized as  tight.  It  Is  premature  at  this  time 
to  suggest  that  there  Is  a  shortage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fkases.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Kyle. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  WlUlam  N. 
Lawrence,  Chief.  Stockpile  Policy  Division, 
Ofllce   of   Emergency   Preparedness. 

Mr.  Lawrence. 

Statement  of  William  N.  Lawkence.  Chief. 
Stockpile    Pouct    Ditibion.    Office    of 

EmXBCENCT   PaEPAKEONESS 

Mr.   Lawkenci.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  WUllam  N,  Lawrence. 
Chief  of  the  StockpUe  Policy  Division.  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness.  I  have  with  me 
today.  Mr.  Louis  Neeb. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Is 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  for  estab- 
lishing policy  guidance  for  the  administration 
of  strategic  and  critical  material  stockpiles. 

These  stockpUes  are  designed  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  avoids  costly  and  dan- 
gerous dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply  for  critical  materials  during  a  period 
of  national  emergency. 

To  accomplish  this.  OEP  conducts  analyses 
of  expected  supply  and  requirements  situa- 
tions for  various  materials. 

These  analyses  cover  a  S-year  emergency 
period  beginning  not  less  than  1  nor  more 
than  2  years  In  the  future. 

Estimated  requirements  for  the  period  are 
projected  on  an  economic  model  for  the 
time  period  and  are  based  on  the  capacity 
of  Industry  to  consume,  taking  Into  account 
necessary  wartime  limitations,  conservation 
and  substitutions  measures. 

Estimates  of  supply  for  the  mobUlzatlon 
period  are  based  upon  readUy  avaUable  ca- 
pacity and  normal  resources  In  the  United 
States  and  upon  other  countries  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  accessible 
In  wartime. 

The  quantities  of  foreign  supply  included 
in  the  analysis  of  the  U.S.  potential  position 
during  a  period  of  emergency  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  uncertainties  Involved  In  depending 
upon  supply  from  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  analyses  include  the  relationship 
of  the  foreign  country  to  the  United  States, 
Its  location,  and  the  tranqx>rtatlon  and  other 
problems  involved  In  assuring  that  material 
would  be  physically  available  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

Stockpile  policy  planning  activities  are  co- 
ordinated   through    the    Interdepartmental 
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Materials  Advisory  Commltt«e  wlilcb  include 
representatives  of  all  the  Interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  Including  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior.  Commerce,  State.  Agri- 
culture, Defense,  and  Labor.  Each  of  these 
departments  Is  responsible  for  advising  on 
the  potential  Impact  of  stockpile  policy  ac- 
tions upon  their  respective  areas  of  respon- 
sibility. The  Department  of  State  Is  respon- 
sible for  advising  on  international  aspects  ocT 
stockpile  policy. 

The  0£Dce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  ap- 
proved a  new  review  of  the  stockpile  objective 
for  metallurgical  grade  chromite  on  March  4, 
1970.  At  that  time  the  objective  for  this  ma- 
terial was  reduced  from  3,660.000  short  dry 
tons  of  chrome  ore  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 3.1  million  short  dry  tons  of  chrome 
ore  equivalents. 

In  establishing  the  requirements  and  sup- 
ply for  this  objective,  ample  allowance  was 
made  for  any  contingency  that  might  arise 
in  an  emergency.  This  objective  has  been 
concurred  in  by  the  interested  departments 
and  agencies  including  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  chrome  ore 
objective  change  was  adoption  of  strategic 
guidance  changes  received  In  February  1970 
from  the  Director  of  OEP.  These  changes  in- 
clude discontinuance  of  general  application 
of  concentration  allowances  for  tlie  domes- 
tic production  facilities.  Concentration  al- 
lowances were  previously  Included  as  pro- 
tection against  conventional  attack  on  con- 
centrated domestic  production  facilities. 
However,  over  the  history  of  stockpile  there 
have  been  no  such  attack  and  It  seems  to  be 
useless  inclusion  into  the  stockpile  objective. 
The  only  purpose  It  served  was  to  Increase 
it.  The  decrease  In  the  objective  had  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  supplies  or  foreign 
chromite. 

As  of  June  1,  1971,  the  uncommitted  stock- 
pile Inventory  held  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  was  approximately  5.350.000 
short  dry  tons  of  chrome  ore  equivalent.  With 
an  objective  of  3.100.000  short  dry  tons  of 
chrome  ore  equivalents,  there  remains  In 
excess  approximately  2.250.000  short  dry  tons 
of  chrome  ore  equivalent.  Of  this  quantity, 
approximately  44.000  short  dry  tons  of 
chrome  ore  wsts  approved  for  disposal  under 
subspeclflcatlon  authority,  and  900.000  short 
dry  tons  of  low  grade  chrome  ore  was  ap- 
proved for  disposal  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Authority.  Its  chrome  chemical 
content  Is  such  that  It  Is  not  readily  usable, 
particularly  In  present  economic  conditions. 

The  passage  of  S.  773.  a  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  would  provide  disposal  authority 
for  all  remaining  excess  metallurgical  grade 
ohromite  ore  equivalents. 

Disposal  authorities  for  excess  stockpile 
materials  are  regulsirly  requested  so  that  we 
may  minimize  costs  of  the  stockpile  prograni 
to  the  taxpayers.  Much  of  the  excess  chrome 
disposal  authority  now  being  requested  was 
also  requested  In  1966.  At  that  time  industry 
opposed  disposal  authority  for  the  upgraded 
chrome  forms  and  the  disposal  authority 
passed,  Public  Law  89-415.  dated  May  1.  1966, 
was  limited  to  disposal  of  ore. 

Statement  on  the  Question  of  Transship- 
ment VIA  THE  Soviet  Union  of  Rhodesian 
Chrome  Ores  to  the  United  States 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  recently  ana- 
lyzed seven  samples  of  chrome  ore  selected 
at  random  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Department 
from  shipments  imported  from  the  U.S.8.R. 
Of  the  seven  samples  analyzed,  five  were 
found  to  t>e  physically,  that  is,  texturally, 
unlike  any  Rhodesian  ores  known  to  the 
Geological  Survey.  This  finding  was  con- 
firmed by  detailed  chemical  analysis  con- 
ducted by  two  of  these  five  samples.  In  these 
samples  the  ratios  of  titanium  and  iron  to 


chrome  were  so  markedly  different  from  those 
found  in  Rhodesian  chrome  ores  as  to  allow 
a  positive  confirmation  of  the  physical  anal- 
ysis. 

Under  microscopic  analysis,  all  chrome 
ores  are  crystalline  in  nature.  However,  in 
the  Rhodesian  ores  the  ctiromlte  typically 
forms  fine-grained  octahedral  crystals.  Only 
two  of  the  samples  of  Soviet  ore  resembled 
Rhodesian  in  crystalline  structure.  These  two 
samples  were  low-grade  ore  found  in  Soviet 
deposits  In  the  Northern  Urals  containing 
less  than  38%  chromic  oxide.  The  low-grade 
ore  mentioned  above  is  significantly  lower 
In  quality  than  any  ore  that  has  historically 
been  exported  from  Rhodesia  to  the  United 
States.  P^lrther,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  Rhodeslans  are  presently  exporting  ore 
of  this  low  quality. 

Therefore,  five  of  the  seven  Soviet  samples 
examined  were  completely  different  in  physi- 
cal texture  from  Rhodesian  ores  and  could 
not  have  come  from  any  known  Rhodesian 
deposits.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  two 
samples  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
make  no  economic  sense  for  the  Soviets  to 
Import  high-grade  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
for  mixing  with  this  low-grade  Soviet  ore 
and  further  transshipment  to  the  United 
States. 

The  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey was,  therefore,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  involved  In  shipments  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  to  the  United  States,  either  in  pure 
or  commingled  form. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  AT  DESK  H.R. 
10880,  TO  AMEND  TITLE  38  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
10880  be  held  at  the  desk  pending  the 
report  to  the  Senate  of  a  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  Itist  quonmi  call 
of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BEIPORE  THE  SENATE  AT 
CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  close  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  that  the 
Senate  may  then  resume  its  considera- 
tion thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 


leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
In  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Bentsen  and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes.  At  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  win  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
H.R.  8887,  and  the  pending  question  at 
that  time  will  be  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  amendment  No.  419,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  3  hours. 
As  was  indicated  a  little  while  ago  by  the 
dlsinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  time 
on  the  Montoya  amendment  will  be  re- 
duced somewhat. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Montoya 
amendment,  a  rollcall  vote  having  al- 
ready been  ordered,  there  will  Immedi- 
ately be,  and  without  debate,  a  rollcall 
vote,  which  is  automatic,  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Fulbright,  amendment  No. 
438.  dealing  with  Rhodesian  chrome  ore. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  FuLBRicHT,  debate  on  the  bill  will 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  and  amendments 
may  be  offered  during  that  period.  Time 
on  each  such  amendment  will  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  and  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  to  20  minutes,  with  the 
time  on  any  amendments  to  come  out 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  bill. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  allotted, 
the  Senate  will  proceed,  by  rollcall  vote, 
to  final  passage  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  H.R.  8887. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjourrmient  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  6. 1971,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  5, 1971 : 

Department  of  Justice 

TTiomas  E.  Ferrandlna,  of  New  York,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Anthony  R.  Marasco,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  5, 1971 : 

In  the  Coast  Ouaro 

The  nominations  beginning  Klaus  Addle, 
to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and  ending 
John  Rice,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  reoelved  by  tbe  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNORBSstoNAL  Rxcomo  on  Sep- 
tember ao,  1071. 


October  5,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  JAMES  F.  HAM- 
MARSTEN  ON  H.R.  10681  AND 
S    1828 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1971,  Dr.  James  F.  Hammarsten, 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  a  board  member  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  testify 
on  H.R.  10681  and  S.  1828,  proposals  now 
pending  before  that  committee. 

These  bills  have  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  national  effort  to  conquer 
cancer  and  other  major  diseases  through 
increased  research.  The  substantive  in- 
formation contained  in  Dr.  Hammar- 
sten's  report  Is  impressive.  He  has  pro- 
vided some  fairly  astonishing  statistics 
about  major  diseases,  at  least  astonishing 
to  laymen  who  are  apt  to  be  only  gen- 
erally aware  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
health  field.  Dr.  Hammarsten  has  pro- 
vided not  only  information,  however,  but 
well-based  recommendations  which,  in 
gist,  point  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  broad 
and  coordinated  research  program  to 
provide  the  proper  foundation  for  pre- 
ventive medicine,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment as  well  as  expansion  of  programs  to 
provide  necessary  supportive  medical 
personnel  in  nursing  and  technical  fields. 
I  think  Members  will  find  Dr.  Hammar- 
sten's  comments  will  give  them  an  over- 
view of  the  medical  situation  involving 
major  diseases  in  this  country  and  per- 
haps enable  them  to  make  a  better  in- 
formed judgment  when  pertinent  legis- 
lation comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
consideration.  Dr.  Hammarsten's  state- 
ment follows : 
Statemekt   or  the   National   Tubercxilosis 

AND    RESPIRATORT    DISEASE    ASSOCIATION,    TO 

the  subcommrrtee  on  public  health  and 
Environment    of    the    House    Interstate 
and    poreicn    commerce    committee,    on 
H.R.  10681  AND  S.  1828 
(Testimony    presented    by    James    F.    Ham- 
marsten, M.D..  board  member,  professor  of 
medicine.  University  of  Oklahoma) 
The  NTRDA  is  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  pre- 
sent  testimony  on   H.R.   10681   and  S.   1828. 
proposals  now  liefore  this  Committee. 

The  significant  thing  about  both  H.R. 
10681  and  3.  1828  Is  that  they  recognize  that 
the  research  attack  on  major  diseases  should 
be  Increased  significantly.  At  the  same  time 
that  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  for  health 
manpower  and  medical  care  services.  It  Is  es- 
sential ttiat  the  research  base  for  better 
methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  these  major  diseases  be  nurtured. 
Between  1967  and  1871,  support  for  NIH  re- 
mained almost  stationary.  The  Increase  for 
the  1972  fiscal  year  will  do  little  more  than 
enable  NIH  to  compensate  for  the  Inflatlon- 
ar>-  inroads  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  United  States  has  Ijecome  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  In  biomedical  science 
largely  as  a  result   of   the  program   of  the 


National  Institutes  of  Health  supported  by 
Congress.  Our  people  have  benefitted  enor- 
mously from  medical  discoveries  of  both  the 
Intramural  program  of  NIH  and  of  the  out- 
side medical  research  community  supported 
by  NIH  programs.  Advances  in  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are  especially  im- 
portant today  because  they  can  lessen  the 
growing  burden  of  medical  care. 

The  drugs  used  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  have  revolu- 
tionized tuberculosis  control,  are  an  example 
in  our  own  field.  They  have  made  possible 
the  widespread  outpatient  treatment  of  a 
disease  which  formerly  could  be  cared  for 
only  within  expensive  institutions.  Today 
there  are  24.000  beds  for  tuberculosis  com- 
pared with  more  than  45.000  only  five  years 
ago.  Outpatient  care  made  possible  by  new 
drugs  brought  about  most  of  this  reduction; 
the  numbers  of  people  needing  treatment 
have  not  declined  at  that  rate. 

THE    MAJOR    DISEASES 

S.  1828  reflects  the  concern  of  Congress 
with  the  toll  taken  by  cancer,  an  Insidious 
and  major  disease,  and  as  such  Is  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  reduce  that  threat.  How- 
ever. It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  our 
efforts  must  be  directed  primarily  at  the 
causes  of  disability  and  premature  mortality. 
Heart  and  lung  diseases.  In  combination  with 
stroke,  account  for  the  major  losses  In  man- 
power days,  and  cause  the  premature  death 
of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Cardio- 
vascular diseases  are  the  first,  and  emphy- 
sema the  second  cause  of  disability,  for  which 
workers  are  retired  prematurely  under  the 
Social  Security  program.  Benefits  to  workers 
and  their  families  who  are  on  disability 
rolls  because  of  some  form  of  respiratory  dis- 
ease are  estimated  to  approximate  $400  mil- 
lion annually.  If  black  lung  benefits  are  In- 
cluded, this  total  exceeds  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Disability  from  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary conditions  Is  often  prolonged  and 
can  therefore  very  expensive.  Emphysema 
patients  can  survive  for  long  periods  of  time 
but  In  such  a  disabled  state  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  do  more  than  struggle  to 
breathe.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  noted  that 
about  8  out  of  every  10  stroke  victims  survive 
the  acute  Initial  phase  of  the  disease,  most 
of  them  living  for  some  years  thereafter, 
often  In  a  seriously  disabled  condition.  These 
victims  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
nursing  home  populations. 

Obviously  If  we  could  obtain  more  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  prevent  these  various  condi- 
tions or  substantially  reduce  their  disabling 
effects.  It  would  have  vast  l)enefits  for  the 
overtaxed  medical  care  system.  Therefore  we 
would  like  to  record  our  approval  for  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  general  objectives  of 
H.R.  10681 — advancing  the  national  research 
programs  carried  on  by  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, and  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  respon-slbllillfs  of 
Congress  are  to  provide  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  dollars,  the  personnel, 
the  contractual  and  administrative  mecha- 
nisms whereby  the  potentials  of  medical  re- 
search and  can  be  achieved. 

We  would  like  to  record  our  opposition  to 
removing  from  the  NIH  administrative 
framework  a  single  major  disease  program 
as  proposed  In  S.  1828.  In  May  1971  our  or- 
ganization went  on  record  to  this  effect: 

"The  Administration  proposal  for  a  new 
initiative  for  cancer  research  is  applauded. 
The  NTRDA  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Increase  In  prevalence,  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity from  lung  cancer.  Studies  on  the  eti- 


ology, pathogenesis  and  therapy  of  cancer 
are  urgently  needed.  These  studies  will  re- 
quire liasic  and  clinical  research  with  the 
Involvement  of  scientists  from  many  dis- 
ciplines. We  believe  that  such  research  can 
best  be  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

•Now.  therefore,  the  NTRDA  resolves  that 
the  new  cancer  effort  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  included  as  a  program  of  the  NIH." 

It  was  with  gratification  that  we  finally 
saw  the  expansion  of  the  authority  of  the 
National  Heart  Institute  to  encompass  pul- 
monary conditions  In  a  discrete  program 
late  m  1969.  Because  of  the  recency  of  in- 
creased efforts.  It  is  still  far  from  an  ade- 
quate program  and.  unfortunately,  many 
years    behind    what    It   should    be. 

The  delays  In  giving  to  the  respiratory  dis- 
ease problem  attention  commensurate  with 
Its  Importance  as  a  disabling  condition  have 
caused  great  hardships  for  patients  aflllcted 
with  these  conditions.  Resources  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  care  of  these  people  are  extremely 
Umlted. 

Research  In  the  causation  of  chronic  ob- 
structive lung  disease  needs  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased for  there  is  little  that  can  be  offered 
In  preventive  programs  at  the  present  time. 
The  needs  In  training  are  equally  urgent.  In 
June  1970,  a  survey  of  medical  authorities 
attending  a  meeting  at  NTH  showed  that  of 
72  medical  schools  represented,  48  had  a 
total  of  85  unfilled  funded  pulmonary  dis- 
ease faculty  positions.  The  situation  with 
regard  to  nurses  and  technicians  is  even 
more  distressing. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs  Service  showed  that  almost  30  per- 
cent of  all  short-term  general  hospitals  lack 
mechanical  respirators,  a  basic  therapeutic 
service  for  persons  with  re^lratory  lusuf- 
flclencv.  Much  of  the  lack  in  resplrat-wy  dis- 
ease services  is  due  to  the  deficiency  In 
trained  manpower. 

It  is  essential  that  diseases  of  the  lung 
have  a  significant  role  within  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  that  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  Federal  agencies  Involved 
with  lung  disorders  finally  take  place.  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Program  and  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Program,  both  of 
which  are  In  early  operational  stages,  make 
this  more  urgent  than  ever;  a  high  propor- 
tion of  occupational  liazards  are  thoee  af- 
fecting the  lung.  The  need  for  coordlnaUon 
within  NIH  proper  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  research  In  lung  cancer,  a  major 
cause  or  mortality.  Is  handled  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Epidemiological  research  should  be  given 
fuU  attention  in  the  pulmonary  program  be- 
ing developed  by  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute.  The  NHLI  has  authority  to 
conduct  such  work  but  it  has  not  been  fully 
utilized  in  the  expanded  pulmonary  program. 
Emphysema  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  dis- 
abling Ulnesses,  yet  the  causes  are  stUl  so 
obscure  that  the  disease  needs  extensive 
epidemiological  study  as  well  as  study  with- 
in the  laboratory  and  within  the  clinical 
setting. 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  community  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  the  cUnlcal  appllcaUon 
of  knowledge  gained  through  research.  This 
need,  which  has  been  critical  for  years,  was 
beginning  to  be  met  in  a  minimal  fashion 
by  the  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease  Program 
when  it  was  disbanded  In  1969  as  part  of  the 
Administration's  dissolution  of  categorical 
disease  programs  in  the  Department  of  HEW. 
Present  plans  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  for  pulmonary  disease  study 
are  ambitious.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
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propoAsIs  for  new  and  expanded  activltleB 
will  be  realized  only  If  overall  support  far 
the  Institute  Is  of  a  degree  to  allow  this  ex- 
pansion without  Jeopardizing  the  heart  pro- 
gram, which,  by  tradition,  has  been  the  m»- 
Jor  Interest  of  the  Institute.  H.R.  KXWl,  tf 
It  were  revised  to  Include  specific  and  ex- 
panded authorities  for  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  would  permit  the  Insti- 
tute to  accomplish  a  comprehensive  lung 
program. 

CONCLOSION 

We  welcome  additional  attention  to  the 
research  area,  for  it  is  only  through  the  re- 
sults Of  research  that  many  of  our  medical 
problems  will  be  alleviated.  Emphasis  on 
the  illnesses  which  cause  most  of  the  dl»- 
abillty  and  premature  death  in  our  popula- 
tion Is  surely  a  logical  priority  in  any  ex- 
panded research  efTort. 


AMERICAN  MEDICINE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fal- 
lacy of  those  who  would  justify  the  status 
quo  in  health  care  in  the  United  States 
by  pointing  to  the  defects  of  health  sys- 
tems In  other  nations,  has  been  exposed 
once  again. 

Despite  the  distress  shown  recently  by 
American  Medical  Association  President 
Wesley  HalJ,  M.D..  at  the  "tragic"  health 
care  aiTorded  British  citizens  under  their 
National  Health  Service,  the  facts  mock 
his  tears.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Anthony  Lewis  points  out  that  in 
every  one  of  the  seven  leading  causes  of 
death,  the  British  death  rate  is  lower 
tlian  the  American.  In  maternal  and 
child  care,  the  British  enjoy  a  greatly 
lower  death  rate  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Lewis  acknowledges: 

At  Its  best.  American  medicine  Is  superb. 

The  trouble  is,  he  says,  too  few  Ameri- 
cans get  the  best : 

That  Is  why  the  United  States  Is  down  far- 
ther than  might  be  expected  in  world  health 
tables,  not  only  in  comparison  with  Britain. 

Lewis  then  notes  that  in  infant  mor- 
tality, for  example,  a  1969  United  Nations 
report  showed  22  countries  with  a  lower 
rate  than  ours. 

As  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gins its  public  hearings  on  the  many 
health  proposals  pending  before  Con- 
gress, we  would  do  well  to  recall  LewiaT 
admonition  that — 

What  needs  to  be  changed  is  the  system  of 
delivering  medical  care  to  the  Individual 
American.  It  is.  as  a  British  medical  write* 
put  it.  "a  desperately  inefficient  aa  well  as  a 
heartless  way  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
modem  medicine  to  the  population:  despite 
Its  wealth  the  health  of  America  Is  poor." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Phtbicxan,  Heal  Thyself— I 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London.  October  1. — Wesley  Hall.  M  D  ,  the 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, vlsit«d  Britain  last  summer  and  went 
away  dlstreaaed.  He  observed  the  National 
Health  Service  in  a  small  mining  town  In 
Scotland  and  found  It  so  bad  that  Ameri- 
cans would  never  tolerate  it. 
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"The  people  over  there  don't  know  any 
better,"  Dr.  Hall  told  the  National  Press  Club 
In  Washington  on  his  return.  "It  is  tragic." 

Before  Americans  shed  too  many  tears  for 
the  health  of  their  British  friends,  it  seemed 
wise  to  look  at  a  statistic  or  two.  The  result 
of  this  check  shows  that  Dr.  Hall  is  faithfully 
maintaining  the  A.M.A.'s  well-known  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness. 

Infant  mortality  is  one  widely  accepted 
test  of  a  society's  standard  of  health.  In 
1969  the  rate  in  Britain  per  1,000  live  births 
was  18  infant  deaths;  In  the  United  States. 
20.7. 

Then  there  is  the  maternal  death  rate.  In 
Britain  the  1989  figure  per  100.000  births  was 
19.  the  American  27.4. 

Not  only  are  those  British  figures  signifi- 
cantly better  today.  They  were  achieved, 
over  one  generation,  from  a  starting  point 
much  worse  than  America's.  In  1946  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  was  46  in  Britain,  38  in 
the  U.S.  The  maternal  death  rate  was  an 
appalling  1.260  in  Britain,  207  In  the  U.S. 

That  generation  is  the  one  during  which 
the  British  National  Health  Service,  the  sys- 
tem of  tax-supported  medicine  for  all,  was 
created  and  grew  up.  Of  course  that  is  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  spectacular  changes 
In  the  figures.  But  it  is  certainly  not  irrele- 
vant that  the  British  standard  of  Infant  and 
maternal  survival  caught  up  with  America's, 
and  pas.sed  It,  precisely  during  the  years  of 
the  Health  Service's  development. 

Outside  the  maternal -Infant  area.  Britain 
publishes  death  rates  for  men  and  women 
from  a  number  of  diseases.  A  table  published 
In  Social  Trends,  a  statistical  annual,  u.ses 
the  1950-52  average  as  a  base  of  100.  If  the 
rate  Is  up  by  10  per  cent  In  a  later  year,  for 
example,  the  table  would  .show   110. 

Seven  leading  causes  of  death  were  chosen 
completely  at  random  for  comparison  with 
American  trends:  respiratory  tuberculosis, 
diabetes,  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  In- 
cluding coronary,  hypertensive  heart  dis- 
ease. Infiuenza.  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
With  the  same  1950-52  base  as  100.  these 
were  the  US.  and  British  death  rates  for 
men  In  1967.  the  last  year  available: 
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U.S. 


Britain 


Tuberculosis. 

Oiabeles 

Arterro 

Hyp«rten 

Influerua 

Pneumonia... 
Bronchftis  . . 


2S 

15 

ISO 

lU 

leo 

158 

ss 

40 

20 

9 

13S 

118 

253 

91 

In  every  one  of  those  randomly  selected 
categories,  then,  the  British  figure  is  lower: 
the  death  rate  has  risen  less  since  195&  52 
than  the  American,  or  fallen  farther.  A  simi- 
lar table  for  women  shows  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon,  except  that  the  British  figures 
are  comf>aratively  even  better. 

Now  there  naturally  may  be  many  cau-ses 
for  the  comparative  death  rate  trends.  Amer- 
ican pollution  could  be  growing  worse  faster. 
or  family  tensions  Increasing.  But  not  even 
the  sophists  of  the  A  MA.  could  reed  thoee 
figures  to  prove  that  Britons  get  Inferior 
medical  care. 

Dr.  Hall  should  stop  shedding  tears  for  the 
British  and  start  worrying  about  the  real 
problem  That  Is  the  Inadequate  medical  care 
provided  In  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

At  its  best  American  medicine  is  superb. 
as  British  doctors  often  admiringly  remark. 
But  too  few  Americans  get  the  best.  That  Is 
why  the  United  States  Is  down  farther  than 
might  be  expected  In  world  health  tables,  not 
only  In  comparison  with  Britain  In  Infant 
mortality,  for  example,  a  1969  United  Nations 
report  showed  22  countries  with  a  lower  rate 
than  ours. 

The  characteristic,  generous  answer  to  such 
evident  national  fallings  Is  to  spend  more 
money.  But  we  know  by  now  that  In  the 
medical  field  that  alone  is  no  solution.  The 


United  States  spends  about  6.8  per  cent  of 
Its  groes  national  product  on  health  and 
medical  care,  Britain  only  4.9. 

What  needs  to  be  changed  is  the  system 
of  delivering  medical  care  to  the  individual 
American.  It  is,  as  a  British  medical  writer 
put  it.  "a  desperately  Inefficient  as  well  as  a 
heartless  way  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
modern  medicine  to  the  population:  despite 
Its   wealth  the  health   of  America  is  poor." 


HEART  THEORY  UP  IN  SMOKE? 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  carried  an  interest- 
ing newspaper  article  this  weekend.  It 
was  a  small  article  about  the  thoughts 
of  one  heart  physician  who  said  that  he 
felt  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  modem 
life  continues  to  be  the  cause  of  heart 
attacks  among  physicians. 

His  thoughts  again  brought  to  mind 
the  unfairness  with  which  some  elements 
have  attacked  the  tobacco  industry. 

Here  Is  what  the  article,  written  by 
Deles  Smith,  has  to  say: 

Stress  Called  Villain;  Heart  Tkzoky  Up  in 

Smoke? 

(By  Delos  Smith) 

Nfw  York — Dr.  Henry  I.  Russek,  a  heart 
specialist,  used  to  tick  otT  the  advances  of  the 
last  20  years  In  preventing  and  treating  cor- 
onary heart  disease — until  he  reminded  him- 
self of  a  shattering  fact. 

The  fact  Is  the  disease  disables  or  kills  as 
many  Americans  as  ever.  That  realization 
gave  him  pause,  he  says.  In  his  view  It  raises 
this  question:  "Are  these  'advances'  there- 
fore Inconsequential,  or  has  progress  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  growth  of  etlologlc 
(causative)  Influence  about  which  we  have 
done  or  can  do  little?" 

The  advances  are  important,  he  concluded, 
but  paralleling  them  have  been  the  Intensi- 
fying stresses  of  day-by-day  living.  For  exam- 
ple, take  hardening  of  the  arteries  which  Is 
the  underlying  cause  of  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease. 

In  vinderdeveloped  countries,  it  is  seen 
only  In  aged  persons,  the  consequences  of 
their  many  years.  But  In  U.S.  society,  It 
arises  almost  as  a  childhood  disorder,  he 
said.  And  no  wonder,  when  you  look  at  the 
pressures  put  on  children  by  their  educators 
and  the  system  of  "unrelenting  competition," 
he  said. 

As  for  the  association  of  cigarette  smoking 
with  an  increased  proneness  to  coronary 
heart  disease,  "It  is  well  known  that  stress 
results  In  compulsive  smoking  In  many  per- 
sons as  compensation  for  anxiety."  he  said. 

"Even  the  statistical  relationship  between 
smoking  and  coronary  heart  disease  may  re- 
flect the  Importance  of  emotional  stress  rath- 
er than  cigarettes  per  se." 

Because  of  reports  that  100.000  American 
doctors  have  given  up  smoking,  he  has 
checked  the  obituary  notices  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  16 
years.  He  was  "disappointed,"  he  said,  by  the 
discovery  that  doctors  still  die  of  heart  at- 
tacks at  the  same  ages.  Many  have  given  up 
smoking  but  few  have  given  up  stressful 
living. 

Riusek  Is  senior  attending  cardiologist  at 
St.  Barnabas  Hospital  in  New  York  and  a 
professor  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  He  made  his  observations  la 
the  medical  Journal,  "American  Family  Phy- 
sician." 
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REPORT  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
ED   ESHLEMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
1-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  recently  sent  my  constituents  a 
newsletter.  I  am  including  the  contents 
of  that  newsletter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Report   Prom    Your   Congressman 

Ed     ESHLEMAN 

Ooing  to  China 

Although  no  one  should  hold  any  illusions 
about  the  President's  trip  to  Red  China  ush- 
ering In  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will  be- 
tween our  nation  and  theirs.  It  Is  possible 
that  a  shift  in  the  international  order  could 
result  from  this  trip.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  less  chance  for  peace  so  long  as  one 
of  the  world's  major  powers  remains  largely 
outside  the  world  community  and  hostile  to- 
wards It.  The  President's  trip  to  Peking  may 
do  little  to  make  the  Red  Chinese  friendlier 
to  us.  but  it  Is  almost  certain  to  result  in 
mainland  China  making  more  effort  to  rejoin 
the  world.  And  that  effort  at  least  should  en- 
able us  to  know  our  enemy  somewhat  better. 
Foot-draggers  philosophy 

Congress  has  been  dragging  Its  feet  on 
major  Nixon  Administration  proposals  for 
nearly  three  years.  You  almost  get  the  Idea 
that  the  Congressional  leadership  has  adopt- 
ed the  thinking  of  a  British  philosopher  who 
once  said.  "There  Is  no  fun  In  having  nothing 
to  do;  the  fun  is  having  lots  to  do  and  not 
doing  it." 

Ifsa  fact 

During  my  recuperation,  I've  been  doing  a 
good  deal  of  reading.  In  the  book.  The  Real 
Majority.  I  ran  across  this  bit  of  political 
logic  which  makes  some  sense.  "The  average 
electorate  Is  un-young,  un-poor  and  un- 
Black;  but  this  does  not  mean  they  are  anti- 
young,  anti-poor  or  anti-Black.  To  Illustrate: 
Women's  suffrage  was  voted  In  by  men.  They 
were  un-female  but  not  anti-female." 
Job  opportunities 

Since  school  let  out  in  June,  dozens  of 
young  people  have  visited  my  offices  hoping 
that  I  might  be  able  to  help  them  in  finding 
a  Job.  The  employment  situation  is  tight  for 
new  graduates,  and  we  have  tried  to  aid  them 
where  we  could,  but  in  many  cases  I'm  afraid 
that  our  sources  have  been  pretty  discourag- 
ing too.  However,  the  Department  of  State 
has  asked  me  to  Inform  my  constituents  that 
they  have  career  opportunities  available  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  Of  course,  these  are 
highly  competitive  positions  and  the  four 
part  examination  procedure  Is  known  for  Its 
rigorous  nature.  But,  opportunities  are  there, 
and  for  qualified  persons,  they  are  very  ex- 
citing and  challenging  opportunities. 
Ju3t  supposing 

What  if  you  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
the  following  things  had  happened  over- 
night: All  paychecks  slashed  seventy-five 
percent.  Forty  million  television  sets  de- 
stroyed. Fourteen  out  of  every  fifteen  miles 
of  paved  road  torn  up.  Sixty  million  Ameri- 
cans transferred  back  to  farms.  Sixty  percent 
of  our  steel-making  capacity  abandoned. 
Two-thirds  of  our  petroleum  Industry  dis- 
carded. Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  cars 
Junked.  Two  out  of  every  three  miles  of  rail- 
road track  torn  up.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  tele- 
phones ripped  out.  And  seven  out  of  every  ten 
houses  torn  down.  On  that  morning  the 
United  States  would  be  the  equal  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  point  Is  simply  that  we 
must  be  doing  something  right. 
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Worldwide  Inflation 

The  chart  at  the  left  shows  (chart  not 
printed  in  Recoed)  that  Infiation  Is  a  prob- 
lem In  every  major  Industrialized  nation  of 
the  Free  World.  In  fact,  it  shows  that  our 
problems  are  not  as  severe  as  those  of  some 
of  our  friends.  To  point  out  that  misery  has 
company  does  not  take  away  from  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  own  situation,  but  it  does 
help  show  why  President  Nixon's  economic 
Initiatives  needed  to  have  international  as 
well  as  national  ramifications. 
Seasonal  statement 

The  scene  is  a  living  room  where  a  man 
stands  with  his  hand  on  a  TV  knob.  The 
statement  is  directed  toward  his  wife.  "Helen, 
do  you  have  anything  to  say  before  the  foot- 
ball season  starts?" 

Big  Year  for  schools 

To  hear  some  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  one  would 
think  that  our  schools  are  operating  at  al- 
most a  pauper  level.  The  public  often  Is  led 
to  believe  that  education  is  not  getting  Its 
fair  share  of  the  tax  dollar.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  should  find  all  the  money  we 
can  to  invest  in  our  children's  future,  bjit  the 
fact  la  also  clear  that  we  are  already  spending 
record  amounts  on  our  schools.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
points  out  that  during  the  school  year  that 
Just  began,  Americans  will  spend  »85  bUllon 
on  the  education  of  60.2  million  students. 
That  Is  a  new  record  high  and  an  Increase  of 
»7.5  billion  over  last  year. 

Modern  message 

To  err  is  human,  but  only  a  computer  can 
foul  things  up  royally. 

some  things   I'VE   BEEN   SATING 

About  profits  during  the  freeze 
The  only  way  that  big  profits  can  be  made 
during  a  freeze  Is  to  substantially  Increase 
productivity.     And     substantially     Increased 
productivity  means  more  Jobs.  Therefore,  the 
profit  Incentive  during  a  freeze  period  should 
not  be  limited  because  the  end  result  Is  more 
Jobs  for  an  economy  in  need  of  more  Jobs. 
Radio  Program — September   14,  1971 
About  the  Supreme  Court 
Probably   one   of   President   Nixon's   main 
contributions   will    be   his   appointments   to 
the   Supreme   Court.   Several   speeches   since 
1969 

About  the  President  and  Congress 
President  Nixon,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Chief  Executive,  has  attempted  to  meet 
the  times  we  live  In  by  reforming  Govern- 
ment. He  recognizes  that  our  Federal  system 
has  operated  for  decades  with  rigid  proce- 
dures that  do  not  work  well  In  our  swlft- 
changlng  society  of  the  1970s.  But  the  Preei- 
dent's  recognition  of  the  problems  and  his 
proposals  for  reform  have  had  no  apparent 
affect  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  reforms  are  meet- 
ing with  delay,  are  being  ignored,  or  are  be- 
ing twisted  into  programs  that  do  not  fill  the 
bill.  The  impression  of  many  observers  Is  that 
the  majority  of  Congress  is  unwilling  to  act 
even  in  areas  where  action  is  greatly  needed. 
Newspaper  Column — August  11.  1971 
About  teacher  pay  raises 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  ruling  out  all 
salary  Increases  during  the  90-day  period. 
However,  I  believe  there  is  an  alternative  in 
the  case  of  educators  since  their  contracts 
are  based  on  annual  compensation.  If  raises 
are  not  paid  during  the  freeze  period,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  extra  money  that  would  have 
been  paid  should  be  granted  retroacUvely  at 
the  end  of  the  freeze.  In  other  words,  the 
total  obligation  of  the  annual  contract 
should  be  fulfilled  even  though  the  increased 
wages  are  not  paid  during  the  90-day  freeze. 
Letter  to  a  constituent— August  24.  1971 
i4bout  welfare 

It's  significant.  I  think,  that  some  welfare 
belt-tightening  can  result  in  reducing  the 
welfare  burden.  This  is  not  belt-tightening 
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which  deprives  the  needy  of  life's  necessities. 
It  Is  belt-tightening  which  recognizes  tiiat 
not  everyone  who  claims  to  need  welfare 
really  does.  There  are  some  people  who  could 
make  do  on  their  own  if  there  was  not  the 
easy  route  of  welfare  available  to  them. 
Those  people  should  be  cut  off  the  welfare 
rolls  not  only  for  the  good  of  society  but  for 
their  own  good.  too.  Radio  program — August 

3.  1971 

About   Vietnam 

Just  because  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  war 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  walk  away  from 
it  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price.  Mod- 
em diplomatic  history  reveals  that  we  have 
veered  between  seeking  our  national  security 
in  alliances  or  seeking  it  in  isolation.  Isola- 
tion avoids  such  early  Involvements,  but 
often  at  the  cost  of  facing  large-scale  con- 
flicts under  more  unfavorable  circumstances 
later  on.  Letter  to  a  constituent — August 
26.  1971 

Dollars  for  deficits 

In  the  time  it  takes  to  read  this  Item,  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  total  an- 
other $10,000.  Interest  takes  a  dollar  out  of 
every  ten  collected  In  Federal  taxes.  This 
situation  gets  worse  and  worse  as  the  Govern- 
ment rings  up  more  and  more  in  budget  def- 
icits. And  the  hugeness  of  the  figures  in- 
volved helps  explain  why  I  oppose  the  def- 
icit concept — whether  Its  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican In  origin. 

To  tell  the  truth 
A   few   weeks   ago   comedian   George   Jessel 
was  thrown  off  NBC-TV's  "Today  Show"  for 
suggesting    that    two    newspapers — the    Neir 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post — were 
indistinguishable    from    the    Russian    news- 
paper  Praixia.  Jeasel's   statement,   meant   in 
jest    but    taken    seriously    by    the    network, 
caused    quite   a   commotion    for   a   couple   of 
days,  and  both  the  Times  and  the  Post  re- 
fused to  comment  on  it    However.  Prai^a's 
New  York  correspondent  did  comment,  and 
what  he  had  to  say  should  be  noted.  I  think, 
particularly    in    light    of    Pravdas    two-day 
delay   in   reporting   something   as   non-con- 
troversial as  the  death  of  NIkita  Khrushchev. 
Said  he.    "Why.  there  Is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  way  you  publish  the  news  and  the 
way  we  do  It  "  And  that's  no  Joke! 
Welfare  here  and  there 
In    New   York    City    the    first    welfare    re- 
cipient  put   to    work    under    a    "no   work    or 
no  check  program"   was  asked  by  a  TV  re- 
porter why  he  hadn't  been  able  to  find  a  Job 
before.  "Well."  he  answered.  "I  wasn't  look- 
ing "  In  Philadelphia,  the  police  raided  the 
home    of    a    suspected    drug    pusher     In    his 
»235-a-month  apartment  they  found  thirty 
suits.    135    shlrte,    eighteen    pairs    of    shoes, 
purchase     papers     for     an     »8,500     Cadillac, 
enough  narcotics  to  Indicate  that  the  suspect 
was  doing  a  $10.000-a-week  business,  and  an 
uncashed  $69  check  made  out  to  the  suspect 
You    guessed    It — the    check    was    a    welfare 
payment.  And  then  back  In  New  York  City, 
the  taxpayers   footed   the   bill   for  a   family, 
whose  apartment  burned  out  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  to  live  in  a  downtown  hotel  at 
a  cost  of  $469  per  week.  In  all.  the  bill  came 
to  more  than  $47,500  which  is  a  lot  more  than 
most  of  us  paid  for  our  own  homes.  Each  of 
these  cases  represent  the  abuses  of  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  which  make  it  so  unac- 
ceptable to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
Bureaucratic  boo-boo 
The  Poetal   Service  came   up   with  a   gem 
recently  when  they  Instructed  employees  ap- 
plying for  end-of -service  awards  that  the  re- 
quests should  be  put  In  "three  weeks  prior 
to  death  or  retirement." 

Economic  footnote 
AcUvlty  in  the  construction  Industry  often 
indicates"  the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
New  housing  starts  hit  a  record  high  in 
August  for  the  second  straight  month,  a 
good  sign  that  an  economic  upswing  is  In 
the  offing. 
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HON.  WILBUR  MILLS  ADDRESSES 
THE  GREATER  BOSTON  CHAMBlR 
OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany the  chairman  of  the  Ways  aCd 
Means  Committee,  the  Honorable  W».- 
BtTR  D.  Mills  on  his  recent  visit  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  probably  the  chair- 
man's first  visit  of  any  length  to  the  Bob- 
ton  area  since  his  days  as  a  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Everywhere  he 
went,  the  chairman  met  with  overfltw 
crowds  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  to- 
tally out  of  keeping  with  the  reputation 
New  Englanders  have  for  being  tie- 
served.  During  his  visit  the  chalrm»n 
touched  base  with  every  major  group  In 
Massachusetts  including  receptions  with 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  the  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  Commonwealth.  a|»d 
the  leaders  of  finance  and  industry.  Ttie 
iiighlight  of  his  visit  was  two  major  ad- 
dresses: One  at  noon  to  the  Greater  Bob- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  T»i- 
Community  Chember  of  Commerce  In 
Dudley,  Mass.  in  the  evening.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  luncheon  at  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  produced 
the  largest  tun.out  in  recent  memory,  I 
thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  time  the  it- 
marks  of  the  chairman  delivered  on  thlit 
occasion.  I  do  this  out  of  a  conviction 
that  quite  apart  horn  the  honor  accorded 
Boston  with  ihe  chairman's  visit,  tbe 
message  itself  is  one  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  a  nation  beset  with  the  gravest 
economic  problems  since  World  War  II, 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wilbi-r  D.  Miu  s 
Before  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  t>r 
Commerce,  Boston.  Mass  ,  September  J4. 
1971 

I  am  always  happy  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  bactc  to  Boston.  I  must  confe.ss  tUat 
the  trip  to  Boston  Is  much  shorter  than  It 
was  years  ago  when  I  traveled  from  Hendtix 
College  to  Harvard  Law  School.  The  ye^rs 
that  I  spent  at  Harvard  gave  me  a  lasting 
appreciation  for  the  historical  setting  whi^h 
Is  Boston — the  Boston  Harbor,  the  Charles 
River,  the  Commons,  and  the  many  otfiier 
landmarks  which  bring  very  close  the  reall^- 
tlon  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  freedfl^n 
we  cherish  as  Americans  had  its  beglnnlig 
here.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  renew  ^y 
memories  of  this  area  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  New  Freedom  Trail.  However,  time  does 
not  permit.  Next  best  are  the  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  for  Mrs.  Mills  to  make 
the  trip,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  give  me  a  fill 
report. 

In  considering  Boston's  historical  prece- 
dents. Its  many  fine  Institutions  of  hlgHer 
learning.  Its  role  of  a  premier  center  fcr 
medical  research  and  treatment.  Us  manu- 
factures and  Its  trade  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, aa  well  as  Its  ocean  p>ort  facilities  aad 
the  Logan  Alrjxirt,  one  realizes  that  tfce 
phrase  "the  hub  of  the  universe"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Boston,  yesterday  and  today,  contull|s 
at  least  as  much  trutii  as  poetry. 

If  you  win  permit  a  few  more  very  paf- 
sonal  comments,  I  would  like  to  mentl«i 
the  close  personal  friendship  I  have  enjoyed 
with  many  of  the  government  officials  tra$i\ 
Boston  and  Massachusetts.  I,  of  course,  cae- 
not  fall  to  mention  Speaker  McOormack  wllfc 
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whom  I  have  shared  a  deep  personal  frlend- 
ahlp  over  the  years,  and  whose  service  in  the 
Congress  Is  ever  an  example  of  what  Integ- 
rity and  devotion  to  duty  really  mean. 

Having  served  under  a  number  of  Presi- 
dents. I  can  only  say  that  there  Is  none 
whom  I  admired  more  or  enjoyed  a  more 
warm  personal  friendship  with  than  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  I  am  sure,  too,  that 
Oovernor  Herter  holds  a  special  place  In  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  I  can  assure 
you  that  those  of  us  In  Washington  who 
worked  with  Chris  Herter  In  all  his  various 
capacities  In  government  came  to  hold  him  in 
the  same  esteem. 

Indeed,  the  national  leadership  that  has 
been  provided  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  Congress  and  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  well  recorded  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  would  observe  that  the  pre.sent 
Massachusetts  Delegation  in  the  House  up- 
holds this  flne  tradition. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  mention  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  note  their  own  unique  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, neither  could  I  afford  not  to,  nor  would 
I  fail  to  single  out  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Burke,  who  Is  third  ranking 
majority  member  of  my  own  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Not  only  are  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  fortunate  to  have  Jim  Burke 
In  the  Congress,  but,  based  on  experience, 
I  can  tell  you  that  in  Jim  Burke,  all  of  New 
England  has  an  effective  spokesman  for  the 
economic  Interests  of  this  area 

The  same  is  true  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Thomiis  P.  "Tip'  O'Neill,  who  In 
this  Congress  was  duly  recognized  as  a  real 
leader  In  the  House  by  his  election  to  the 
position  of  Majority  Whip.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  whole  Massachusetts  Delegation  In 
the  Congress  does  a  flne  Job  In  representing 
the  Interests  of  their  own  constituents  and 
those  of  the  entire  State  in  their  work  in  the 
Congress. 

When  one  does  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  out  of  Washington  to  visit  the  cities  and 
countryside  and  to  meet  with  the  people,  one 
IS  reinlned  of  the  real  purposes  of  those  pec- 
uliar Institutions  which  occupy  so  much  of 
our  time  in  Washington.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  Its  Jurisdiction  over 
tax  legislation  and.  In  addition,  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare,  and  tariff  and  trade  legis- 
lation. Is  constantly  confronted  with  many 
of  the  major  issues  facing  this  nation  and  Us 
citizens. 

After  many  months  of  deliberation  on  the 
maze  of  welfare  systems  which  have  t>ecome 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer 
as  they  have  become  more  complex,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  and  the 
House  passed  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  Despite  the  delay  recently 
suggested  by  the  President  on  the  welfare 
reforms  contained  In  that  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  measure 
since  the  needs  with  which  the  bill  deals 
stlU  exist. 

Long  a  major  International  port,  and  a 
gateway  to  the  whole  Northea.st  marketing 
community.  Boston  and  Its  economy  have  a 
great  stake  In  the  sound  expansion  of  Inter- 
national commerce.  Needless  to  say,  the  new 
challenges  that  IhLs  country  faces  in  search- 
ing for  the  right  mix  of  trade  and  monetary 
policy  to  keep  pace  with  a  dynamically  chang- 
ing world  economy  were  demonstrated  In  the 
deliberation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiis  on  the  trade  legislation  last  year.  These 
concerns  reached  a  new  dramatic  level  In  the 
actions  stemming  from  the  President's  ad- 
dress of  Augnst  15.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
this  area  of  trade  a  little  later 

As  to  the  Committee's  concern  with  tax 
policy  and  economic  conditions  In  general,  we 
have  for  the  past  two  weeks  been  engaged  In 
both  public  hearing.,  and  In  executive  ses- 
sions on  the  tax  proposab-  recently  made  by 
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the  President  under  the  new  economic  pro- 
gram he  outlined  In  his  address  on  August  15. 

The  President  has  asked  for  and.  insofar 
as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  con- 
cerned, is  being  given  cooperation  by  early 
action  on  those  parts  of  this  program  which 
require  Congressional  action.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  reserved  its  right  to  make  changes 
In  these  proposals  more  in  keeping  with  Its 
own  knowledge  of  th  >  requirement  of  appro- 
priate tax  policy— and  It  did  make  certain 
very  significant  changes. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  President  took  a 
number  of  actions,  with  both  domestic  and 
international  implications,  by  lmp>08lng  a 
wage-price  freeze  for  90  days,  by  suspending 
the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  Into  gold  and 
by  imposing  an  additional  duty  of  10  percent 
on  most  dutiable  Imports.  In  addition,  the 
President  requested  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove a  restliutlon  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  a  speeding  up  of  the  Income  tax  relief 
for  Individuals  already  provided  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  a  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles,  and  a  new  provision  provid- 
ing a  deferral  of  Income  tax  resulting  from 
export  sales  under  certain  circumstances.  In 
view  of  the  revenue  losses  involved  In  these 
tax  propo.sals.  the  President  also  proposed 
that  government  expenditures  be  reduced  bv 
$4  7  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has,  as 
of  Wednesday,  reached  all  of  Its  basic  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  tax  propKieals  made 
by  the  President.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  proposals,  this  Is  probably  something  of 
a  speed  record  While  the  details  of  the 
changes  proposed  In  these  measures  are,  I 
am  sure,  of  Interest  to  you.  I  believe  It  Im- 
portant to  examine  first  the  general  approach 
that  colored  mtich  of  my  own  thinking  in 
th«   Committee's   deliberations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Presidents  action,  this 
country  was  experiencing  a  pervasive  and 
destructive  Inflation  The  period  of  watchful 
waiting  maintained  by  the  Administration 
WIS  not  resulting  in  any  discernible  decline 
In  Inflationary  pre.s.siires.  Nor  were  there  any 
sound  Indications  that  the  level  of  economic 
activity  would  pick  up  enough  to  result  in 
meaningful  reduction  In  unemployment  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  improvement  In  the  econ- 
omy, that  Is,  continued  price  Increases  and 
continued  low  levels  of  economic  activity 
with  high  levels  of  vmemployment,  the  In- 
ccmes  policy  urged  by  many,  including  my- 
Fclf,   became   almost    inevitable. 

Regarding  Inflation,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
what  will  follow  the  end  of  the  90-day  period 
of  wage-price  freeze  It  Is  my  personal  belief 
that  the  President  gave  up  too  much  of  his 
po.sslble  Influence  on  price  trends  after  the 
middle  of  November  by  Indicating  at  too 
early  a  date  that  the  wage-price  freeze  would 
not  be  continued  bevond  the  90-day  period. 
It  would  be  difficult  In  any  event  for  the 
Government  to  Indicate  what  controls  might 
be  necessary  after  the  Initial  90-day  period 
I  believe,  however,  that  It  would  have  been 
p-eferable  that  the  President  reserve  hl.s 
options  thereby  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  whateve'-  controls  are  decided  upon  at  the 
end   of   the   90-day   period. 

The  revival  of  the  Investment  credit  run. 
and  I  believe  will,  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  and  hopefully  a  stimulus  that  is 
economically  healthy  over  the  long-run  m 
terms  of  holding  down  price  Increases  and 
assuring  that  U.S.  producers  are  more  com- 
petitive in  the  world  markets.  Not  only  can 
new  Investment  Increase  Job  opportunities 
and  reduce  unemployment,  but  the  Invest- 
ment credit  will  also  provide  American  In- 
dustry with  a  greater  equality  of  treatment 
in  terms  of  Income  tax  burdens  with  that  en- 
joyed by  Industries  In  other  Industrialized 
nations. 

The  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles win  also  provide  stimulation  to  one 
of  th©  basic  Industries  In  our  country,  and 
It  win  also  complete  the  elimination  of  an 
excise  tax  which  was  scheduled  for  termlna- 
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tlon  m  1965  but  which  has  been  continued 
in  order  to  meet  revenue  needs  over  the  past 
number  of  years.  The  Committee  action  re- 
garding reduction  of  tax  liabilities  for  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers  provides  a  better  balance  to 
the  tax  package  proposed  by  the  President 
and.  In  particular,  reduces  or  removes  tax 
liability  for  most  Individuals  In  the  low- 
income  groups.  The  people  that  wiU  benefit 
from  these  tax  reductions  are  those  who  have 
suffered  more  than  any  other  group  from  the 
price  Increases  we  have  experienced  over  the 
past  several  years.  These  tax  reductions  will 
also  provide  a  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Of  course,  the  tax  proposals  adopted  by 
the  Committee  will  result  in  the  loss  of  sub- 
stantial revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe,  therefore,  that  expenditure 
controls  of  the  magnitude  proposed  by  the 
Prsldent  and  possibly  even  more  reductions 
in  Federal  expenditures  are  necessary  m  or- 
der that  all  of  the  measures  will  provide  for 
a  balanced  growth  and  not  set  the  sttige  for 
further  Inflationary  pressures. 

I  wish  that  I  were  more  convinced  that 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  Pre.sldent.  as 
they  will  emerge  from  the  Congress,  will  be 
sufficient  to  achieve  a  sound  economic 
recovery. 

Aa  representatives  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  the  greater  Boston  area,  all  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  have  been  concerned  with 
economic  developments  since  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  Boston  and  In  Massachusetts 
has  exceeded  the  national  rate.  TTils  is  only 
one  indication  of  the  decline  in  economic 
activity.  I  think  it  is  time  for  greater  con- 
cern than  has  been  evident  when  as  dlvrse 
an  economy  as  is  present  In  the  Bojion  area 
experiences  a  decline  in  manufacturing  and 
stagnation  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
which  cannot  be  explaliied  away  by  such 
complex  theories  as  a  "surplus  "  in  the  na- 
tional full  employment  budget. 

Whatever  action  the  government  takes  in 
encouraging  Investment  toward  greater  pro- 
ductivity or  reducing  the  burden  of  taxes 
for  some  groups  among  our  taxpayers,  what 
must  be  restored  Is  confidence  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  Sound  business 
conditions  cannot  be  restored  Just  through 
Increased  government  spending,  but  through 
greater  encouragement  to  and  expansion  of 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  This  Is 
why  I  think  it  important  that  there  be  an  ef- 
fective follow-through  of  an  Incomes  pol- 
icy. Moreover,  effective  follow-through  must 
Involve  policies  which  do  not  result  in  un- 
equal sacrifices  among  the  various  economic 
Interests.  We  have  waited  too  long  to  re- 
store business  confidence,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford hesitant  and  inconsistent  actions  which 
raise  questions  among  our  consumers  and 
workers  as  to  the  equity  of  government  pol- 
icy regarding  further  price  Increases. 

I  think  It  reasonable  to  assume,  given  the 
long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
In  taking  action,  that  the  program  presently 
being  considered  In  the  Congress  may  not 
have  been  proposed  had  the  International 
economic  situation  not  degenerated  so  pre- 
cipitously over  the  summer. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficits  that  the 
United  States  has  exp>erlenced  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  from  time  to  time  evoked 
Interim  measures.  These  measures.  In  the 
past,  merely  served  to  ameliorate  the  deficits 
until  the  hoped-for  structural  changes  could 
restore  the  United  States  to  a  more  sound 
balance  in  Its  International  transactions. 
Thus,  the  controls  on  direct  investment,  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  to  discourage  ad- 
verse short-term  flows,  and  less  dramatic 
measures  to  stem  the  dollar  flow  have  really 
not  attacked  the  basic  Imbalance  that  has 
developed  In  United  States  International  eco- 
nomic relations. 

Fortunately,  for  a  time  our  trade  balance 
served  to  reduce  the  seriousness  ot  the  over- 
all payments  deficit.  In  more  recent  years, 
income  from  foreign  investment  has  replaced 
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our  trade  balance  as  the  most  favorable  fac- 
tor. However,  in  this  year,  long-term  dollar 
outflows  of  funds  Involving  our  defense  op- 
erations abroad  and  short-term  flows  caxised 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  created  a  deficit  In 
otir  international  payments  position  which 
could  not  be  supported.  In  addition  to  a  def- 
icit in  our  balance  of  payments  of  over  (30 
billion  at  an  annual  rate  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1971,  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
the  trade  balance  for  the  United  States  will 
be  In  deficit  during  calendar  year  1971  for 
the  first  time  In  many  decades. 

Such  a  dramatic  shift  In  the  strength  and 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  in  world  markets 
has  been  difficult  for  all  of  vl&  to  assimilate. 
While  we  have  been  generally  aware  of  the 
Increases  In  Imports  and  the  huge  flow  of 
dollars  abroad  at  a  magnitude  that  finally 
made  the  dollar  unwanted,  it  appeared  that 
we  were  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

On  the  one  hand,  since  the  monetary  sys- 
tem, with  the  dollar  at  Its  center,  was  de- 
pendent upon  United  States  willingness  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  at  835  an  ounce.  It  seemed 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  a  meaningful  re- 
alignment of  the  currencies.  That  Is,  should 
the  United  States  choose  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar by  Increasing  the  price  of  gold,  other 
countries  would  similarly  devalue  their  cur- 
rencies so  that  the  United  States  would  be  no 
better  off  than  It  was  l>efore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trading  rules  ap- 
parently did  not  permit  the  United  States  to 
take  action  In  Imposing  temporary  trade 
restraints  in  the  form  of  an  additional  tax 
on  Imports,  even  though  other  countries  had 
availed  themselevs  of  such  measures  In  the 
face  of  their  own  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. 

Despite  this  assumed  lack  of  flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  It  had  long 
been  recognized  that  the  currencies  of  some 
of  the  industrialized  countries  were  under- 
valued In  terms  of  the  dollar.  Such  under- 
valued currencies  not  only  made  more  serious 
the  continued  dollar  outflow  but  placed  the 
United  States  exporters  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  who  must  compete 
with  imports  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

Thus,  I  fully  support  the  President's  action 
In  susptendlng  the  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar Into  gold  and  imposing  an  additional  tax 
of  10  percent  on  Imports.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  very  short-run  the  additional  duty  of 
10  percent  can  bring  about  a  quick  realign- 
ment of  International  currencies  which  will 
restore  equity  to  the  international  economic 
position  of  this  country.  Moreover,  there 
must  be  positive  movement  abroad  toward 
dismantling  trade  barriers  which  both  re- 
strict United  States  exports  and  divert  an 
inordinate  volume  of  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

All  of  this  will  involve  serious  hard  bar- 
gaining and  a  skill  and  sound  perspective  on 
the  part  of  our  negotiators  which,  quite 
frankly,  have  been  lacking  In  many  of  our 
economic  negotiations  in  recent  years. 

The  nature  of  the  actions  that  we  have 
taken  has  serious  Implications  despite  the 
real  needs  to  which  they  are  addressed.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  whole  framework  of  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation  Is  at  stake. 
What  Is  essential  Is  that  we  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  major  goal  of  restoring  equity  to  the 
competitive  position  of  our  own  producers. 
To  be  successful,  we  mtist  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  position  In  which  we  are 
placing  our  major  trading  partners.  More 
than  this,  however,  whatever  actions  we  take 
must  be  responsive  to  the  total  needs  of  our 
economy.  In  the  context  In  which  we  are 
dealing,  which  calls  for  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  our  trading  partners,  we 
cannot  hope  to  solve  our  basic  problems 
throu^  divergent  actions  in  special  problem 
areas. 

We  should  never  have  needed  to  Impose 
an  additional  duty  on  imports  in  order  to 
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successfully  obtain  actions  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partners  that  they  should  be  willing 
to  take  In  the  light  of  their  International 
obligations  and  the  economic  strengths  they 
have  achieved.  .Nor  can  we  give  way  to  their 
own  special  Interests  when  so  much  Is  at 
stake  In  continuing  International  coopera- 
tion toward  an  expansion  of  international 
commerce.  Thus,  here  again,  we  need  an 
effective  follow -through  on  international 
economic  {xslicy. 

In  iKJth  our  domestic  programs  and  In  our 
International  negotiations,  there  will  be  a 
continuing  need  to  deal  evenhandedly  with 
the  economic  tools  that  are  available.  All  of 
the  many  problems  that  face  us  as  a  na- 
tion— the  decline  of  our  cities,  urban  plight, 
pollution,  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged — can  only  be  dealt 
with  effectively  in  the  context  of  a  sound 
and  expanding  economy.  In  Implementing 
these  policies,  there  is  a  very  great  need  to 
follow  through  in  a  manner  which  will  as- 
sure that  all  sectors  of  our  economy  partici- 
pate equally  in  sound  economic  expansion. 


DEDICATE  A  MEMORIAL  TO 
REPRESENTATIVE  WATTS 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  regarding 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Honorable  John  C.  Watts: 

Dedicate  a  Memorial  to  Representative 
Watts 

Regardless  of  party  afBUatlon.  the  people 
of  Central  Kentucky  had  a  hard-working 
public  servant  In  John  C.  Watts  who  served 
Kentucky's  Sixth  Congressional  District  with 
distinction  for  two  decades. 

Although  he  served  In  a  national  setting, 
he  clearly  represented  the  people  and  the  In- 
terests of  Central  Kentucky  fully.  He  never 
forgot  the  people  who  put  him  In  office  nor 
those  who  lived  in  his  district. 

HLs  death  represents  more  than  the  passing 
of  a  single  Individual;  It  also  marks  a  major 
loss  In  power  to  the  people  In  Central  Ken- 
tucky. Through  the  seniority  system  In  Con- 
gress, Rep.  Watts  had  achieved  a  position  of 
tremendous  power,  which  he  had  tised  wisely 
to  aid  his  home  district. 

No  successor  wUl  have  such  power. 

Because  Congressman  Watts  performed 
such  distinguished  service  for  so  long  In  this 
district,  we  think  It  would  be  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate to  name  some  major  public  build- 
ing or  highway  In  hU  honor. 

Perhaps  the  new  post  office  building  In 
Lexington  should  be  called  the  John  C.  Watts 
Federal  Building,  to  remember  the  man  who 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  bring  the  facility 
here.  When  It  Is  built,  he  should  be  remem- 
bered in  It. 

Or  perhaps,  one  of  the  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  should  bear  his  name, 
for  his  contributions  to  UK  were  many.  May- 
be the  tobacco  research  faculty  should  be 
named  to  honor  the  late  Congressman 
Watts — for  no  man  has  done  more  in  protect- 
ing the  tobacco  Industry  than  our  own  dis- 
tinguished Congressman. 

Thoroughbred  racing  also  should  consider 
paying  tribute  to  this  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Kentucky  who  did  much  to 
aid  the  "Sport  of  Kings."  Either  a  race  track 
building  or  a  race  should  bear  his  name,  for 
he  did  much  during  his  years  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  enact  favorable  legislation  for  the  horse 
Interests  in  the  nation. 
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Then  &g«ln.  maybe  a  major  street  In  eich 
of  the  communltlea  of  the  Sixth  DUt|lct 
should  be  renamed  to  commemorate  0$n- 
gresaman  Watts. 

He  served  us  so  long  suid  well,  he  should 
be  honored  by  the  public. 


I 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  GIBSOll 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  lit. 
Speaker,  an  act  of  swift  and  skilliil 
handling  of  an  emergency  has  recenfiy 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  woild 
like  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues  he- 
cause  it  demonstrates  the  value  of  trail- 
ing and  advance  preparedness  in  dealing 
with  such  emergencies.  j 

On  August  17.  1971,  the  Sea  Exploitr 
Ship  727.  the  Dragnet  II,  of  San  Pedib. 
Calif.,  was  on  an  extended  cruise  to 
Mexico.  That  evening,  while  the  boal's 
skipper.  J.  L.  Oleason,  was  making  tie 
hourly  safety  checks  of  the  engines  ai|d 
auxiliary  equipment,  his  foot  slipped.  I<s 
trouser  leg  was  snagged  by  the  whirli4g 
propeller  shaft,  dragging  his  leg  toward 
the  shaft  coupling  and  Inflicting  a  cor<- 
pound  fracture.  Pulling  with  both  hanc^, 
Gleason  was  able  to  wrench  his  leg  fiat, 
crawl  from  the  engine  room,  and  sho|t 
for  help. 

Executive  Officer  Wayne  Gibson  re- 
sponded Immediately  and  with  unfalliii; 
correctness  to  the  emergency.  He  in- 
stantly placed  both  hands  over  tile 
wound,  applying  pressure  to  control  tl|e 
bleeding.  When  one  of  the  Explorers  a^ 
rived  a  few  seconds  later  with  the  flr|t 
aid  kit  in  response  to  Gibson's  ordet. 
Gibson  applied  a  gauze  pressure  bandag^ 
and  was  able  to  halt  the  flow  of  blood. 

Meanwhile.  Gibson  had  already  givefi 
emergency  helm  orders  to  steer  the  Drafli- 
net  II  toward  the  nearest  port — 13  houi^ 
away  on  the  coast  of  Baja  Callfomii. 
Mexico — and  had  directed  the  crew  tt) 
radio  for  assistance  from  the  Sea  Exh 
plorer  ship  Volunteer  which  was  in  tht 
immediate  vicinity.  By  the  time  th^ 
other  ship  was  able  to  rendezvous  witfc 
the  Dragnet  II.  Gibson  and  the  crew  hai 
already  transferred  their  injured  skipp* 
from  the  weather  deck  to  his  bunk  in  tlit 
aft  cabin  and  no  emergency  assistanot 
was  needed  from  the  sister  ship. 

Skipper  Gleason  reported  later — 

Wayne's  mature  attitude  and  prompt  afl(- 
tlon  In  applying  his  knowledge  of  first  atfl 
and  Issuing  necessary  orders  for  the  safe  opi- 
eratlon  of  the  vessel  under  extreme  eme»- 
gency  conditions  saved"  my  left  leg  and  nt) 
doubt  saved  my  life 

To  a  degree,  this  fast  and  correct  ao*- 
tion  by  Gibson  was  a  reflection  of  the 
excellent  training  he  had  received  froaft 
Gleason  7  years  before  while  Gibson  wat 
a  member  of  the  unit  for  which  he  is  nof* 
an  adult  adviser. 

In  addition  to  his  Sea  Explorer  train>- 
Ing  In  first  aid  and  seamanship,  Gibso* 
waa  further  prepared  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency during  his  active  duty  service  wit|i 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  aboard  the  U.S.S|. 
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Bradley  <T)E  1041).  A  1965  graduate  of 
San  Pedro  High  School,  Gibson  Is  an 
employee  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  Co., 
and  hl«  employers  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  community  service  in 
having  authorized  a  leave  of  absence 
so  he  could  participate  in  that  extended 
training  cruise  for  the  Sea  Explorer  unit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  report  this  example  of 
the  outstanding  training  in  meeting 
emergencies  provided  both  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  Sea  Explorei-s.  BSA.  I 
heartily  commend  Executive  Officer 
Wayne  Gibson  for  his  cool,  clear-headed 
action. 


October  5,  1971 


MORE  ON  THE  PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN    IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E.S 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
interest  and  concern  about  the  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  grow- 
ing. As  the  interested  parties  think  on  the 
effects,  they  are  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  wisdom  of  tamperinu  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  forefathers  did  this 
Nation  a  great  favor  when  they  included 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution. 
This  set  the  stage  for  the  church  to  be- 
come more  powerful  and  influential  here 
than  in  any  otiier  part  of  the  world.  Tliey 
reasoned  that  the  church  mu.st  not  only 
be  free,  but  independent  and  the  result 
has  been  a  very  happy  development  in 
our  country  where  any  group  that  has 
special  Ideas  about  moral  questions  can 
band  together  to  promote  the  moral 
ideals  that  seem  most  Important  to  them 
and  in  various  ways  the  churches  have 
undergirded  and  supported  our  basic 
freedoms.  It  is  my  hope  tliat  all  of  the 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  kind  of  re- 
ligious atmosphere  that  has  prevailed 
here  because  we  had  religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Wall  That  Shields  Religion  " 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  thi.s 
question  The  editorial  follows : 

The  Wai-I,  That  Shields  Rfligion 
Although  there  are  those  who  seem  to 
regard  It  as  a  restraint  on  religious  worship. 
the  First  Amendment  Is,  above  all  else,  a 
guarantor  of  religious  liberty.  It  reflects  a 
recognition,  as  Mr  Justice  Clark  once  put  It 
for  the  Supreme  Cotirt  that  "the  place  of 
religion  In  otir  society  Is  an  exalted  one. 
achieved  through  a  long  tradition  of  reliance 
on  the  home,  the  church  and  the  Inviolable 
citadel  of  the  Individual  heart  and  mind  " 
The  Justice  continued,  however,  with  a  re- 
minder: "We  have  come  to  recognize  through 
bitter  experience  that  It  is  not  within  the 
power  of  government  to  Invade  that  citadel, 
whether  Its  purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or 
oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In  the  relation 
between  man  and  religion,  the  State  Is  firmly 
committed  to  a  position  of  neutrality." 

Justice  Clark  wrote  those  words  In  an 
opinion  for  the  court  holding  that  the  First 
Amendment,  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth, 
forbade  a  Baltimore  school  board  to  require 


the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  any  other 
prescribed  form  of  worship,  in  public  schools, 
■nils  is  to  say  simply  that  schools  supported 
by  public  money  and  used  by  chUdren  of 
every  faith  and  of  no  faith  at  aU  are  not  ap- 
propriate places  for  religious  worship.  Use  of 
them  for  worship,  even  if  participation  be 
nominally  voluntary,  imposes  on  children  a 
kind  of  coercion,  a  pressure  toward  con- 
formity, wholly  alien  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment's spirit  of  complete  toleration.  The  ap- 
propriate places  for  worship  are  "the  home, 
the  church  and  the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the 
Individual  heart  and  mind." 

Yet  today  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seems  disposed  to  repeal  the  reli- 
gious freedom  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. They  have  signed  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  authorize  public 
school  prayers.  IDevout  and  well-meaning 
these  men  may  be:  but  understanding  of 
their  country's  history  and  Institutions  they 
are  surely  not.  They  would  give  away,  for  the 
sake  of  a  shallow  show  of  religious  devotion, 
the  great  constitutional  bulwark  against 
governmental  control  of  religion  that  has 
kept  America  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
world's  foremost  bastion  of  religious  liberty. 
What  folly  It  would  be  to  breach  the  wall 
that  shields  conscience  from  the  reach  of 
secular  authority. 

When  men  seek  to  use  the  public  schools, 
which  ChUdren  attend  by  the  requirement  of 
law.  to  propagate  faith,  they  confess  a  los.s 
of  faith  In  the  home,  the  church  and  the  In- 
violable citadel  of  the  Individual  heart  and 
mind.  When  men  strive,  in  the  name  of 
divine  worship,  to  Impose  religion  by  rote, 
they  perpetuate  what  Is.  In  trxith.  a  sacrilege 
Genuine  religion  germinates  only  In  the  soil 
of  freedom 


HON    WILLIAM  O    COWGER 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KFNTUCKY 

IN  THK  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\fondny.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  spoke  of  the  loss  to  my  home  com- 
munity occasioned  by  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  and  of  my  personal 
respect  for  William  O.  Cowger.  Subse- 
quently. I  a.sked  a  former  employee  of 
Bill's  what  his  impressions  of  Bill 
Cowger  really  were. 

This  former  employee.  George  Yeno- 
wine,  sat  down  at  a  typewriter  and  this 
IS  what  he  wrote: 

I  leave  the  citation  of  his  voluminous  ac- 
complishments In  government  and  society  to 
others  as  I  choose  to  observe  and  honor  the 
character  of  the  man 

His  record  In  both  local  and  national  office 
showed  he  cared  about  people  and  their  In- 
dividual problems  as  well  as  our  Nation  and 
Its  problems  Bill  faced  every  Issue  squarely 
and  Judged  It  on  Its  own  merits.  He  wa.s 
driven  by  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  .i  bu- 
reaucracy's Inability  to  cope  with  problem.s 
and  Its  Insensltlvlty  to  people. 

His  work  for  his  fellow  man — Interraclally. 
locally,     nationally     and     internationally- 
earned     him     the     National     Conference     of 
Christians    and    Jews   "Brotherhood   Award   " 

As  mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bill  had  an 
outstanding  record  of  accompllshmentB 
Through  hlB  determination  he  created  a  new 
spirit  in  his  community.  His  guideline  for 
his  administration  of  the  city's  affairs  was. 
■Service  to  my  community  wUl  transcend  all 
other  consideratloos." 

ThU  spirit  did  not  apply  solely  to  public 
service  alone    When  Bill  set  a  goal,  nothing 
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■was  Impossible.  He  always  left  an  impression 
of  a  Job  well  done. 

After  coming  to  Congress  Bill  was  quickly 
labeled  by  observers  as  a  "new  breed"  of 
Congressman.  He  could  not  be  categorized. 
He  was  liberal  in  terms  of  human  needs  and 
conservative  about  fiscal  matters  and  man- 
agement. Most  Important,  he  always  looked 
for  the  good  rather  than  the  negative  in  a 
situation  as  well  as  In  people. 

He  continued  to  accent  what  he  wanted 
to  accomplish  rather  than  avoiding  solutions 
because  of  an  obsession  with  the  pitfalls 
along  the  way. 

I  do  not  believe  BUI  ever  sought  power 
for  the  sake  of  power  Itself  but  for  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  others  acquire  the  benefits 
of  that  power. 

Finally,  BUI  Cowger  always  gave  you 
straight  answers  and  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
That,  in  a  single  phrase,  is  the  highest  trib- 
ute I  can  pay  Bill  Coiwger. 

It  will  feel  very  strange  for  a  long  time 
when  returning  to  Kentucky  to  know  that 
BUI'S  fine,  guiding  touch  Is  missing  In  our 
community  and  nation. 

However,  as  a  consolation  to  his  other 
friends  and  most  especially  his  family.  BUI 
Cowger  has  truly  left  his  "footprints  In  the 
sands  of  time". 


POW  RESOLUTION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon.  If  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she 
is  willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day— further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship.  Other 
Americans  are  being  ordered  to  do  so 
today. 

Following  Is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630.  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30.  1971: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  'Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  resldtial  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Ngjuyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971.  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  States 
Government  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities: 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from 
South  Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United 
States  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  United  SUtes  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  dviUans 
captured  In  the  war  (Including  American 
pilots  captured  In  North  Vietnam),  so  that 
they  may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vletn*m  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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states  and  of  the  other  fcH-eign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  as  soon  as  the  par- 
ties reach  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United 
States  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  United  States  camp." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  aU  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vlet- 
zxam  of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 
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A  LITTLE  BOY'S  ESSAY  ON 
ANATOMY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  read  a  rather  Interesting  essay  on 
anatomy  by  a  youngster  evidently  en- 
rolled In  one  of  our  Kentucky  schools.  It 
was  taken  from  Taylor  Tales,  a  column 
published  weekly  by  the  Glasgow  Repub- 
lican In  Glasgow,  Ky.  Because  of  its  un- 
usual and  interesting  descriptions,  I  am 
Including  this  essay  in  the  Record  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Members. 

I  also  include  a  poem  from  the  same 
column  which  might  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  small  rural 
communities. 

The  article  follows: 

Little  Hot's  Essay  on  Anatomy 

"Your  head  Is  kinda  of  round  and  hard 
and  your  brain  is  In  it,  and  your  hair  Is  on 
It.  Your  face  Is  In  front  of  your  head  where 
you  eat  and  make  faces.  Your  neck  is  what 
keeps  your  bead  out  of  your  collar.  Its  hard 
to  keep  clean.  Your  shoulders  are  sorta  of 
shelves  to  hook  your  suspenders.  Your  stimi- 
mlck  Is  something  that  if  you  don't  eat 
enough  of  it  hurts  and  spinach  don't  help 
none.  Tour  spine  Is  always  behind  you,  no 
matter  how  quick  you  ttim  arotind.  Your 
arms  you  got  to  have  to  pitch  with  and  also 
to  reach  the  butter.  Your  fingers  stick  out 
of  your  hands  so  you  can  throw  a  ctu-ve  and 
add  up  arithmetic.  Your  legs  Is  what  if  you 
haven't  got  two  of.  you  can't  get  to  first 
base.  Your  feet  are  what  you  run  on,  and 
your  toes  are  what  always  get  stubed.  And 
that's  all  there  is  to  you.  cep't  what's  Inside 
you,  and  I  ain't  seen  that  yet." 

"I  like  to  live  In  a  little  town. 

Where   the  trees  meet   across   the   street. 
"Where    you    wave    your    hand    and    sav, 
•Hello  r" 

To  everyone  you  meet. 
"I  like  to  stand  for  a  moment 

Outside  the  grocery  store 

And  listen  to  the  friendly  gossip 

Of  the  folks  that  live  next  door. 
"For  life  Is  Interwoven 

With  the  friends  we  learn  to  know: 

And  we  hear  their  Joy  and  sorrows 

As  we  dally  come  and  go. 
"So  I  like  to  live  In  a  little  town, 

I  care  no  more  to  roam. 

For  every  house  in  a  little  town 

Is  more  than  a  hotise.  It's  home." 

— Author  unknown. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
AUGUST  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  ixzAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
a  release  highlighting  the  August  1971 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures : 

Joint  Com  Mima:  on  Reduction  or 
Fedekal   EzPSNonrrKES 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  August 
was  2,930.487  as  compared  with  a>13.609  In 
the  preceding  month  of  July.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  13.122,  due  primarily  to  seasonal 
employment  and  summer  employment  of  the 
"disadvantaged"  under  youth  opportunity 
programs. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  complied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

EXECimVE    BRANCH 

civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  the  month  of  August  totaled  2- 
890.104.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  13.054 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  in 
the  preceding  month  of  July.  Employment 
by  months  in  fiscal  1972.  which  began  July  I , 
1971,  follows: 

Month  of  July  1971;  employment,  2,903.- 
158:  Inoease,  20,153;  decrease,  none. 

Month  of  August;  employment,  2.890.104: 
Increase,  none;  decrease,  13,054. 

Total  employment  in  Civilian  Agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust was  1.740.448,  a  decrease  of  2.665  as 
compared  with  the  July  total  of  1.743,113. 
Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Military 
Agencies  In  August  was  1,149.666,  a  decrease 
of  10,380  as  compared  with  1.160,0i6  in  July. 

The  clvUian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  decreases 
were  Veterans'  Administration  •with  1.697 
and  Treasury  Department  with  1,318.  The 
largest  Increase  was  repwted  by  Postal  Sen-- 
Ice  with  3.313. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Air  Force  with  3,330,  the  Navy 
with  3,236,  the  Army  with  2,183  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  with  1,451. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  in- 
side the  United  States  In  August  was  2,698.- 
796,  a  decrease  of  15,296  as  compared  with 
July.  Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  August  was  191,308,  an  increase  of 
2  J42  as  compared  with  Jtily. 

The  total  of  2,890,104  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 
month  of  August  1971  Includes  2.526.300  full 
time  employees  In  permanent  positions.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  2.554  In  such  em- 
ployment from  the  preceding  month  of  July. 
(See  table  2  of  accompanying  report.) 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  2,890,104  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abrocMl,  but  In  addition  there  were 
07,714  foreign  nationals  worldng  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  August  who  were 
not  counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  In  July  was  97,645. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  August  totaled  32,506,  a  de- 
crease of  51  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  July.  Employment  in  the  Judicial 
Branch  In  the  month  of  August  totaled 
7,877,  a  decrease  of  17  as  compared  with  July. 
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0I8AOVANTA0ED   PERSONS 

The  total  of  a,»30,487  reported  by  tha' 
Committee  for  Au^rust  Includes  48,837  dis- 
advantaged persona  employed  under  federal 
opportunity   programs,   a  decrease  of   17,513 
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over  the  preceding  month  of  July.  (See  table 
4  of  the  accompanying  report.) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


October  5,  1971 

employed  full  Ume  In  positions  by  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  during  August  1971, 
showing  comparisons  with  June  1970, 
June  1971.  and  the  budget  estimates  for 
Jtme  1972: 


Major  Agenci*] 


June 
1970 


June 
971 


August 
1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972  1 


Agriculture 82,912  8*252 

Commerce  25,427  2<435 

Delense: 

Civil  functions 30,297  30,063 

Military  funelioni        1,129  642  1.06^,741 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 102,297  104,283 

Housing  and  Urban  OevelopmtfiL 14,661  If,  030 

Interior 53,349  57,570 

Justice  38.013  42,662 

Labor 10,217  11,352 

Stale  23,618  2l(398 

Agency    for    International    Develop- 
ment   14,486  \\M1 

Transportation 63.8/9  61^489 

Treasury 86,020  9(1 135 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7,033  <k920 

Civil  Service  Commission 5,214  »  324 

Environmental  Protection  Agency' -  •959 

General  Services  Administration 36,400  3i[076 


84,698 
28,  310 


30,  248 
I.  062,  053 
106,388 
15,979 
57  844 
43,272 
11,737 
23,  376 

13.310 

68  691 

91  054 

5,930 

5.332 

6,196 

38,  163 


87,300 
29,600 

31.300 
1.061.600 
102.  100 
16,700 
59.  100 
46.800 
12  100 
23.  700 

U.  100 

71,900 

100,400 

7,000 

5,900 

8.900 

41.600 


Major  Agencies 


June 
1970 


June 
1971 


August 
1971 


Eitimaled 

June  30, 

1972  1 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration .                         _  31,223  29.478  29.300  28  400 

Oftice  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,387  2  478  2  141  2  500 

PanamaCanal   14,635  13.967  14,007  14900 

Selective  Service  System 6,665  5,569  5,659  6,500 

Small  Business  Administration ^  4.015  4.004  4  034  4  200 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority „  12,657  13,612  13,743  13  300 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9.989  9,773  9,768  9  900 

U.S.  Postal  Service 565,618  564,782  563,275  590  500 

Veterans' Admmistialion 148,497  158,635  158,878  160  800 

All  other  agencies 27,420  28,838  29,715  31,200 

Contingencies _  10,  000 

Total 

Public  Service  Careers  (Disadvantaged 
persons  in  Federal  opportunity  pro- 
grams   see  table  4,  p.  14) _. 

Total  


2,  552,  571 

2,  520,  302 
1,899 

2,  524, 101 
2.199 

» 2,  589,  300 

2,  »Z.  S71 

2.522.201 

2. 526,  300  . 

'Source-  As  projected  in  1972  budget  document,  figures  rountjed  to  nearest  hundred. 
2  Established  as  of  Dec.  Z,  1970,  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


I  Does  not  reflect  Presidential  order  of  Aug.  15.  1971  for  5  percent  personnel  reduction  estimated 
by  the  Director  of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  Sept.  9,  1971  at  IDG, 000  government-wide, 
exclusive  of  the  Postal  Service. 


PRESIDENT  NLXON  SUPPORTS  ERA 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  been  reminding 
my  colleagues  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Cor.stitution — in  its 
original  unamended  form — has  received 
the  unqualified  backing  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  as  recently  as 
July  24.  1971. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tional goals  of  the  Republican  Party  are 
also  aware  that  equality  of  treatment  un- 
der the  law  for  all  persons — regardless  of 
sex — has  been  an  official  dogma  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  over  three  decades. 

By  words  and  actions.  President  Nixon 
has  demonstrated  his  support  for  nothing 
less  than  full  equality  for  women,  and  he 
has  used  the  vast  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency numerous  times  to  further  this 
goal.  On  August  8,  1969.  the  President 
issued  Executive  order  11478  restating  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  principle  of  equal 
employment  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  dedication  to  this  principle 
I  am  inserting  a  statement  which  was 
made  by  candidate  Nixon  prior  to  the 
1968  elections.  That  statement  follows  in 
the  hope  that  those  who  read  it  will  come 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  casting  a  resounding  vote  for  the  equal 
rights  aiiendment — In  its  original  form — 
when  it  comes  before  this  House  next 
Thursday.  October  7: 

Porty-elght  years  ago,  American  women 
were  given  the  Constitutional  right  to  vote. 
Today  It  Is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  men  and  women  have  an  equal  electoral 
franchise  In  this  country  and  that  American 
men  and  women  will  have  an  equal  voice  In 
choosing  a  new  President,  a  Congress  and 
state  and  local  governing  officials  and  bodies. 

But  the  taak  of  achieving  Constitutional 
equality  between  the  sexes  still  is  not  com- 


pleted. All  Republican  National  Conventions 
since  1940  have  supported  the  long-time 
movement  for  such  equality. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  widespread 
support  for  the  Equal  Rights  for  Women 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  v^hlch  would 
add  equality  between  the  sexes  to  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 


WORLD  CIVIL  SERVANT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
international  understanding,  has  had.  in 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  presently  retired  from 
his  post  of  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  a  most  compassion- 
ate and  dedicated  advocate.  It  is  with 
much  pride  that  all  our  people  can  look 
to  his  extraordinary  achievements,  and 
the  debt  of  gratitude  the  Nation  owes 
for  his  services  is  very  large.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Dr.  Bunche,  wliich 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Saturday, 
October  2 : 

World  Civil  Servant 

Probably  no  one  at  the  United  Nations  has 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis  and  its  manifold  intricacies  as  does 
Ralph   Bunche. 

He  was  the  man  who  shepherded  the 
Rhodes  talks  to  a  successful  conclusion  after 
the  Hrst  Arab-Israeli  war  In  1948.  For  this 
achievement  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace   Prize. 

Should  Dr  Bunche  remain  in  his  current 
retired  status  from  the  post  of  Undersecre- 
tary-General the  UN  would  lose  a  valuable 
skilled  negotiator.  But  It  would  mean  much 
more  too. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  the  first  American  Negro 
to  attain  such  high  International  status. 
Deeply  con.sclous  of  the  problems  of  his  race, 
be  has  never  been  a  militant,  but  has  pre- 


ferred the  path  of  patience  and  concilia- 
tion. It  Is  these  qualities  which  have  made 
him  an  outstanding  public  servant.  We 
deeply  regret  that  111  health  has  kept  him 
from  his  duties  at  the  UN,  and  we  extend 
to  him  our  gratitude  for  bis  courage  and 
devotion. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ROONEY  ON 
HIS  INVESTITURE  AS  HONORARY 
FELLOW  OF  THE  HEBREW  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  JERUSALEM 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
thoughtful  address  of  our  colleague, 
John  Rooney  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
investiture  on  September  26,  1971,  as 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jersualem  merits  the  attention  of 
all  of  as.  I  therefore,  include  his  incisive 
statement: 

Messrs  co-chairmen,  my  friends,  council- 
man Scholnlck  and  Judge  Silver:  amba£sa- 
dor  and  Madam  Avraham  Harman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  University;  my  col- 
leaguee.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  the 
beloved  de«in  of  us  all.  Congressman  Bj-a£co 
and  Congressman  Podell  who  while  In  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  tonight  on  official  business 
sent  his  lovely  wife  here  to  represent  him; 
Mr.  Yosef  Tekoah,  the  Israeli  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations;  economic  minister  of 
the  Embassy  of  Israel  in  Washington,  Mr, 
AJexandronl;  the  consul  general  of  Israel  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Rlvlln;  Dr.  Henry  Sonneborn: 
Mr.  Samuel  Rothberg.  chairman,  the  board 
of  governors,  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem; Mr.  Seymour  Flshman,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University;  his  aasoclate  Mr.  A.  R. 
Gruber;  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Looksteln.  chan- 
cellor of  Bar-Ilan  University;  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  city  of  New  York  Abe  Beame;  the 
minority  leader  of  the  New  York  SUt« 
assembly  in  Albany  Stanley  Stelngut;  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

I   am   deeply    moved   by   the   great   honor 
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that  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  has 
bestowed  on  me  tonight,  Investing  me  ae 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  tills  great  Institution. 

In  these  days,  as  the  young  democracy  of 
Israel  struggles  to  right  Itself  and  become 
free  of  the  menace  all  around  her  and  at  a 
time  when  the  accelerated  Soviet  involve- 
ment and  addlUonal  military  aid  to  Egypt 
Is  turning  the  entire  region  into  a  dangerous 
volcano,  not  only  for  the  antagonists  but 
for  humanity,  my  remarks  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  education  and  In  particular  higher 
education  may  sound  somewhat  out  of  con- 
text. I  believe,  however,  that  no  matter  what 
the  present  circumstances  are,  the  road  to 
peace  leada  through  education,  and  even 
more  higher  education,  education  Is  no 
longer  only  national — it  Is  an  International 
ray  of  hope  for  better  and  more  peaceful 
days  to  come.  It  extends  beyond  the  reaches 
of  the  State  or  Nation. 

The  exchange  program  of  students  and 
faculty  among  great  colleges  and  universities 
of  many  countries  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
contemporary  life. 

I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary feUowshlp  from  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem  knowing  what  this  Institu- 
tion Is  presently  doing  not  only  for  Israel 
but  for  the  world-at-large  and  particularly 
for  the  many  developing  nations  benefiting 
from  her  scientific  an-l  technical  aid.  I  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  cloee  cooperation  be- 
tween the  American  scientific  community 
and  the  Israeli  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  In  particular  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  I  could  cite  many  cro«s-cul- 
tural  and  croas-sclentlflc  achievements  bene- 
fiting our  country  and  making  solid  con- 
tributions to  Important  areas  such  as 
medicine,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Im- 
munology, agriculture,  with  special  emphasis 
on  irrigation  for  the  world's  arid  areas  and 
poultry  and  animal  sciences.  However,  I  wish 
to  sum  up  that  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  the 
survival  of  a  nation  today  Involves  r.  great 
number  of  factors  aside  from  military  alert- 
ness and  techncdoglcal  preparedness.  Un- 
locking the  secrets  of  science  harbors  tre- 
mendous consequences  for  the  security, 
health  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

The  Hebrew  University's  key  role  Is  to 
make  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  better, 
longer  and  more  secure.  Its  research  special- 
ists wrest  the  salt  from  the  sea  and  bring 
water  to  the  desolate  deserts,  thus  convert- 
ing them  into  fertile  soil  capable  of  growing 
more  food  for  an  increasing  population. 

Therefore,  Interested  as  I  am  In  higher 
education  and  education  In  general,  and 
knowing  of  the  Hebrew  University's  endeav- 
ors particularly  In  bridging  the  gap  in  their 
meUlng-i>ot-country  for  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged, I  also  know  that  this  vital  ex- 
perimentation serves  as  a  microcosmic  lab- 
oratory for  humanity  including  our  own 
country.  And  so.  I  am  even  more  proud  to  be 
associated  with  this  important  Institution 
Of  higher  learning  which  In  contemporary 
academe  Is  coming  forth  as  one  of  the  major 
Institutions  of  our  day. 

Learning  for  learning's  sake  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  life.  This 
philosophy,  developed  over  thousands  of 
years,  created  many  scholastic  sanctuaries 
isolated  from  the  dally  realism  of  our  very 
surrovindlngs.  Our  generation  facing  new 
problems  must  speak  in  today's  language.  We 
have  to  direct  our  efforts  to  serve  contempo- 
rary society.  There  Is  a  multitude  of  ways  in 
which  this  Is  being  achieved  every  minute, 
every  hour,  every  day. 

To  continue  Its  progress  as  a  viable,  self- 
sustaining  democracy  Israel  must  have  a 
sustained  flow  of  highly  skilled  leadership  for 
social,  political,  economic  and  research  pro- 
grams. The  Hebrew  University,  as  you  know. 
Is  the  country's  moet  treasured  reservoir  for 
this  Indispensable  manpower. 

Bound  together  by  our  love  of  America  and 
dedication  to  Israel,  we  have  to  continue  this 
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noble  trend.  Let  us  help  give  Israel's  youth 
the  best  of  Jewish  heritage — education. 

In  these  quickly  changing  times  of  amazing 
progress,  man's  spurring  ahead  to  the  moon, 
man's  learning  the  secrets  of  life,  nothing  re- 
mains Isolated.  By  helping  Israel,  we  are  also 
contributing  to  our  own  community.  The 
cross  fertUlzatlon  of  the  highest  principles 
of  Judaism  and  the  American  way  of  life  Is 
mutually  and  eminently  beneficial  to  us  and 
to  them. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  University  and 
the  vitality  of  lis  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams. Justify  our  anticipation  of  even  great- 
er achievements.  The  pre-academlc  courses 
of  the  Hebrew  University  which  offer  a  new 
dimension  for  the  disadvantaged,  could  be 
a  good  leason  for  us  here  In  the  United 
States  and  an  additional  link  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  the  eight  years  since  they  were  origi- 
nated these  pre-academlc  courses  for  dis- 
advantaged students  have  emerged  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  that  has  solved  many  problems, 
especially  for  the  Shephardlm  and  the  Yem- 
enites, They  take  on  added  importance  today 
In  view  of  Israel's  current  Internal  conflicts. 

After  completing  Intensive  pre-xuilverslty 
courses,  these  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  receive  scholarship  help  as  well 
as  personal  counseling  and  tutoring  during 
their  first  years  In  the  regular  university 
courses.  The  results,  according  to  surveys. 
have  been  dramatic.  Moreover,  the  dropout 
rate,  once  at  an  alarming  40  to  60  percent, 
has  diminished  to  near  zero. 

Among  the  most  crucial  of  Israel's  so- 
cial problems  Is  that  of  relations  between 
those  of  European  and  so-called  oriental 
origins.  The  two  are  almost  equally  divided 
In  jKipulatlon.  but  In  terms  of  occupation. 
Income  and  education,  those  of  the  oriental 
community  constitute  a  deprived  segment 
and  create  a  potentially  dangerous  stress. 

FVjrmerly,  only  10  percent  of  those  young- 
sters reached  the  university,  and  what  fol- 
lowed was  an  unusually  high  dropout  rate. 
The  majority  came  from  backgrounds  of 
minimal  education.  Their  homes  were  In  de- 
velopment towns,  immigrant  UoshaviTn,  or 
the  poorest  urban  districts.  Those  attempting 
to  pursue  studies  had  simultaneously  to  bear 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  family.  And 
the  families  because  of  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  values  of  education,  offered  little  In 
the  way  of  encouragement  or  support. 

For  these  youths  the  pre-academlc  schol- 
arship meant  a  turning  point  In  their  lives. 
It  was  a  way  to  help  themselves  and  their 
people.  They  now  had  the  chance  to  be 
trained  as  leaders  of  their  people — in  short, 
a  new  dimension  had  been  added. 

Israel  has  legitimate  Interests — survival 
and  self-defense,  first  of  all,  of  course.  But 
Justice  and  morality  are  national  interests 
too,  and  they  too  demand  high  priority. 
Education  and  the  quality  of  life  are  na- 
tional Interests. 

Israel's  recognition  of  all  these  factors  had 
made  It  great.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury It  has  been  a  constantly  threatened 
beachhead  among  a  hundred  million  enemies 
sworn  to  Its  destruction.  Yet  it  has 
not  learned  to  hate.  Instead  it  remains  firm 
in  Its  conviction  that  war  Is  not  the  only 
thing— that  Its  future  Is  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Scopus  and  not  on  the  banks  of 
Suez. 

We  Americans  see  our  own  early  struggle 
for  Independence  and  survival  mirrored  in 
the  story  of  modern  Israel.  We  too  were  a 
nation  of  free  citizens  who  fought  because 
we  had  to,  but  built  because  we  wanted  to. 
Our  founders,  too,  were  great  leaders  and 
soldiers,  but  are  better  remembered  as 
architects  of  peace  than  as  wagers  of  war. 
In  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote,  "we  the  people" — not  we  the 
colonels,  we  the  Junta,  we  the  dictators.  The 
Constitution  produced  "oy  the  founders  In 
1787  was  an  unprecedented  document  of 
freedom — but  It  could  not  be  accepted  until 
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we  bad  a  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing  personal 
freedom  to  every  single  solitary  human  being. 
That  love  of  freedom  and  uncompromising 
dedication  to  democracy  exists  now  in  Israel 
as  In  few  other  countries  on  earth.  Small 
wonder  then  that  An^erlcans  and  Israelis 
are  natural  friends  and  brothers. 

This  Is  the  national  interest  that  places 
America  on  the  side  of  Israel.  Global  politics 
could  not  have  made  tis  Israel's  ally  at  the 
cost  of  alienating  so  many  nations  and 
losing  so  much  oil.  We  are  committed  to 
Israel's  survival  because  Justice,  morality, 
and  decency  dictate  It.  And  that  Is  why  the 
American  people — sick  though  they  are  of 
war  and  foreign  involvement — are  stUl  ready 
to  support  Israel  with  whatever  means  msy 
be  necessary  to  Insure  Its  survival. 

Five  Presidents — Truman,  Elsenhower. 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  now  President 
Nixon — have  cast  America's  lot  with  Israel 
In  the  1970'8  this  means  the  risk  of  open 
confrontation  with  Soviet  Russia  and  all 
the  horrors  such  a  confrontation  implies,  Bui 
as  long  as  Israel  stands  firm  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  progress,  America  will  stand 
firmly  with  her. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  high  holidays  which 
In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  spirit  proclaims  peace 
on  earth  and  goodwill  to  mankind,  the  He- 
brew University  Is  aiming  at — 

Increased  support. 

Intensified  Intercxiltural  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 

F^irther  reinforcement,  the  cause  of  peace, 
understanding  and  amity  among  nations 
through  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Research  In- 
stitute and  other  equally  outstanding 
projects. 

In  summarizing,  may  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  sanctuary 
of  the  Jewish  people,  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  uplifting  "the  poor  man's  head  and 
setting  him  among  princes,"  lighting  the 
darkness  of  contemporary  evils  with  new 
lights  of  hope  and  salvation. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
honorary  fellows  of  the  Hebrew  University 
Let  us  follow  the  prophet  In  pledging,  'If  I 
forget  Thee.  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  w^lther.  ' 


THE  PENDULUM  IS  SWINGING 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  too  often  overlook  the  progress 
which  we  are  making  in  the  effort  to 
resolve  some  of  the  very  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  our  great  Nation  today.  In 
the  process  of  Identifying  many  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  America  we  have  over- 
looked the  successes  which  have  resulted 
from  our  determined  work  to  meet  those 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  fine  presentation 
on  this  area  by  the  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  now 
a  vice  president  at  Copley  Newspapers. 
Mr.  Richard  Capen.  I  believe  that  we 
will  all  find  a  great  deal  of  value  in  his 
message : 

The  PENT)rT.rM  Is  Swinging 
(By  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.) 

This  Is  my  fiist  speech  In  the  Bay  Area 
since  returning  to  California  after  serving 
two  and  a  half  years  as  an  appointee  lu 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Like  my  associates  at  the  Pentagon.  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the  dy- 
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namlc  leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defen^ 
Melvln  Laird.  President  Nixon  could  not  haito 
selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedlcat«tl 
or  more  effective  leader  for  that  demandiqjg 
post 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  <b 
run  the  wide-spread  Defense  Department,  #9 
complex  as  it  Is.  Secretary  Laird  Inspired  ti 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  ser^ 
Ice  unmatched  In  the  Pentagon's  history. 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  Issu^, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator.  an|l 
his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  Improved  understanding  of  criti- 
cal national  security  issues — particular!^ 
those  beyond  Vietnam. 

And.  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  ti 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  has  bee^ 
under  constant  criticism — some  constructive, 
much  of  It  irresponsible. 

Prom  the  outs<?t  the  Nixon  Adnnlnl.stratlaft 
made  It  clear  that  it  would  avoid  debating 
whether  the  United  States  should  have  gonfc 
Into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  or  once  do- 
ing so,  whether  our  professional  military 
leaders  were  given  proper  authority  to  e»- 
ecute  that  war  as  promptly  and  successfully 
as  our  capabilities  would  have  permitted  li 
the  early  1960s 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  In  Southeast  Asia.  That 
objective  Is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  movf 
toward  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  been  imminently  .successful  Ik 
terminating  our  country's  Involvement  It 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circumstance^ 
they  Inherited  in  January  1969. 

What  were  those  circumstances^  Firsts 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  othef 
than  through  negotiations.  No  one  under, 
stood  that  reality  better  than  the  enemji, 
and  the  pathetic  record  in  Paris  Is  testimony 
to  the  other  side's  lack  of  incentive  fcf 
serious  negotiations. 

By  January  1969  we  had  cashed  In  a  ke* 
military  chip  when  President  John.son  haltei 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — Just  fouj 
days  beioTe  the  1968  Presidential  election-, 
with  little  In  return  from  the  enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  Into  office.  th« 
American  troop  celling  In  Vietnam  wa« 
549,500.  and  Increasing  rapidly.  As  many  a4 
500  Americans  were  dying  each  week  and  th< 
war  was  costing  In  excess  of  $28  billion  a 
year. 

These  were  the  sad  realities  In  January 
1969.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  wer« 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least.  But  what 
has  happened  since  that  time? 

First,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Bjr 
this  fall,  more  than  365,000  Americans  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  casualties  have  beea 
cut  from  some  500  a  week  to  less  than  15  » 
week.  Even  one  casualty  Is  too  many,  but 
I  believe  this  progress  Is  significant.  i 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuts  the  cost! 
of  the  war  has  been  reduced  by  75  per  cent 
thus  permitting  a  reordering  of  priorities 
at  home.  ^ 

Today,  national  polls  Indicate  that  the! 
war  Is  fading  rapidly  as  an  Issue  In  Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately,  those  who  have  built 
their  national  reputations  as  obstructionists, 
linger  on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the 
war  Issue  alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals. 
Tragically,  their  only  result  has  been  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Congressional  crUlca  meet  with  the  other 
Bide  In  Paris.  Issue  reports  on  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  Immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  enemy. 

It  U  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions,  to 
make  sweeping  prnraouncements.  or  to  write 
editorials  calling  f'lr  more  rapid  withdrawal 
rates  and  fixed  deti  nines. 

Certainly.  It  U  aasler  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  tiie  sidelines,  but  It  take* 
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real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive Bolutlona  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting  peace,  not  political  expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  have  shown  that  courage. 

How  Ironic  it  is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  were  the  very  policy 
makers  whc  got  us  into  the  war,  who  did 
not  have  a  program  for  ending  It  while  they 
were  In  office,  but  who  now  expound  all 
the  answers  from  the  privacy  of  their  law 
offices  or  from  some  far-off  campus. 

In  the  early  19608  our  country  had  the  tools 
to  win  the  war  decisively.  But  our  elected 
leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate  the  na- 
tional win  to  do  so. 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  "business  as 
usual "  basis,  building  up  huge  deficits  each 
year  because  our  government  was  unwilling 
to  establish  national  spending  priorities. 
Many  of  today's  economic  problems  are  a 
direct  re.sult  of  that  policy  of  the  mid-1960s. 
At  this  point  history  will  Judge  those  who 
got  orr  country  Into  Vietnam.  Just  as  that 
hLstory  will  al.so  Judge  whether  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  the  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out. 

In  either  Instance,  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility must  be  assumed  by  our  elected  civilian 
leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  Implement  national  policy,  not 
Sit  It  For  to.)  long  the  man  In  uniform  has 
been  made  the  scapegoat  for  decisions  made 
by  civilians. 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uniform 
provide  the  backbone  of  ovir  national  security 
and   they  deserve  our  respect. 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
ran  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  poten- 
tial adversaries.  They  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will 
to  win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  the  la.st  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cut.s  In  defense  spending  po.sslble. 

Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg- 
islate peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our 
defense  posture  In  Congress.  Why?  Because 
"ur  adversaries  are  moving  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction. 

Today,  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead  of 
us  In  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  air- 
craft, ships,  military  research  and  conven- 
tional  f-irces. 

While  we  were  bogged  down  In  Vietnam — 
at  a  total  cost  of  $125  billion — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for  some- 
thing less  than  $12  billion.  They  did  not 
use  that  ten  to  one  difference,  however,  to 
fund  domestic  programs  In  Rvissla  All  during 
the  1960s  Soviet  military  biidgets  were  rough- 
iv  at  the  same  level  as  defense  sp>endlng  in 
America  which  Included  the  burden  of  Viet- 
nam. Just  look  at  the  record. 

The  Soviets  increased  their  svibmarlne  force 
by  more  than  400  per  cent.  They  have  In- 
creased ICBM  launchers  by  over  500  per  cent 
and  are  currently  45  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
LiS.  In  total  number  of  ICBM  nuclear  launch- 
era. 

They  built  a  modern  Navy  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  Hag  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around 
Hawaii. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  steam  some  18,000  ship  days 
this  year.  In  1966  they  were  present  a  total 
of  750  days 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  .spending  at  at>out  twice  the  rate 
as  we  In  the  United  States  This  trend 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans because  It  measures  the  Importance 
the  Soviets  place  on  reducing  our  technologi- 
cal lead  within  the  next  five  to  seven  years 
Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  p>olltlcal  exi>anslon  policy,  the  US.  moves 
to  curtail  Its  overseas  commitments,  part- 
ly as  a  result  of  our  national  weariness  over 
a  long  and  costly  war. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
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this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
Insisting  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense 
programs  while  Insisting  that  our  alllee  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  security 
requirements.  The  latter  philosophy  is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  Is  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  through  partnership, 
strength  and  a  willingness  of  negotiate. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  serve 
as  policeman  of  the  world.  Our  needs  at 
home  are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our 
material  resources  too  great. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  do  more  for  its  allies  than 
they  could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  lit- 
erally rebuilt  economies  of  the  victorious 
and  vanquished  alike.  We  have  given  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  foreign  aid  and  have  sent 
thousands  of  troops  in  scores  of  countries 
around  the  globe. 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  have  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  In 
the  area  of  military  manpower. 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy,  more  than 
400,000  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  overseas.  The  bulk,  of  course, 
have  come  from  Vietnam.  But.  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  been  applied  elsewhere  as  well. 
In  Korea.  U.S.  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  20.000  men.  This  Is  a  re- 
ver.sal  of  a  commitment  to  that  country 
where  we  have  maintained  more  than  60.- 
000   Americans   for   some   eighteen   years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  US.  forces  have 
been  carried  out  In  Japtan,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  NATO  the  concept  of  bur- 
den sharing  Is  being  developed,  again  on 
the  principle  that  our  allies  must  assume  a 
greater  defense  responsibility. 

An  Important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  do- 
ing so  from  a  position  of  sufficient  strength. 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment  has 
been  Impressive. 

The  United  States  Is  pursuing  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  In  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crLsls  We  have  negotiated  the  turn- 
over to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  most  sensitive 
Issue  for  the  Japanese. 

The  President  has  proposed  new  treaty 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ocean  floor.  He  has  car- 
ried the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
through  to  ratification  and  he  has  renounced 
the  use  of  biological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  SALT  talks.  The  goal  of  these  Im- 
portant negotiations  Is  to  curtail  the  arms 
race  which  as  I  Indicated  earlier  has  been 
rapidly   accelerated   by   the  Soviet  Union. 

And  most  dramatically,  In  this  spirit  of 
negotiations,  the  President  has  moved  for- 
ward to  revive  our  country's  relationship 
with  Mainland  China,  an  area  Involving  one- 
fourth  the  world's  population. 

Certainly  we  hope  for  success  In  these 
diplomatic  efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race  and 
to  Improve  relationships  with  our  potential 
adversaries.  That  success  will  come,  however, 
only  If  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  US.  defense  posture  but  will  In- 
sist upon  It  In  the  years  ahead.  However,  our 
voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  .solely  on  Its  men  In 
uniform  or  on  lis  weapons,  as  Important  as 
those  capabilities  are.  I  believe  the  strength 
of  our  nation  In  the  1970s  must  be  based  also 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  policy,  on  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  and  on  the  will  of 
our  people. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  defense  for  oiu  allies.  They 
must  share  In  this  burden. 

The  day  is  past  when  we  can  afford  to  as- 
sume the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problems   of   the   Western   World.   That   re- 
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sponslblUty  also  must  be  shared  more 
equally  with  our  allies. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  build  a  wall  around  our  country,  with- 
drawing from  the  competition  and  security 
needs  of  the  world.  Those  who  clamor  to 
bring  all  American  troops  home  forget  that 
their  very  presence  abroad  has  not  caused  war 
but  rather  has  helped  to  maintain  peace. 

During  my  service  In  Washington.  I  was 
involved  in  some  of  the  most  complex,  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  this  country.  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  priority 
extending  beyond  any  temporary  expediency. 

The  negative  thinkers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  marched  In  the  streets.  They  have 
built  false  hopes.  And  they  have  confronted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adversaries 
abroad. 

Those  who  have  built  their  national  Image 
on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  shift  away  from  the  tired,  divi- 
sive approach  of  the  past. 

Young  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  In  an  atmosphere  of  optimism. 
They  seek  positive  approaches  and  personal 
Involvement  In  efforts  to  build  a  better 
America. 

Like  you  and  me,  they  resent  the  tarring  of 
all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcomings. 
How  ridiculous  It  Is,  for  example,  to  charge — 
as  one  senator  recently  did — that  all  America 
Is  sick  because  our  prisons  are  sick.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  destructive  approach 
In  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  Is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly  and 
candidly.  We  banner  our  shortcomings  across 
our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the  whole 
world  to  see. 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  In 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  a  symbol  of  a 
crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however.  Is  that 
as  we  Identify  a  problem,  as  we  debate  It  pub- 
licly, we  work  to  solve  It — and  succeed  In 
doing  so.  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on  bal- 
ance, the  best  and  most  successful  way  of 
life  ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  been  confident  that  our  problems 
could  l)e  corrected;  that  dreams  could  be  em- 
bodied In  action,  and  that  a  better  life  would 
be  achieved.  But  we  have  always  known,  as 
we  do  today,  that  we  wotild  have  to  work 
for  It. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  successful, 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather  by 
believing  we  would  win.  Too  often  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost  na- 
tional guilt  complex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society  In 
protest  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not  create. 

Dreams  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
through  heroin.  In  a  commune  or  on  a  wreck- 
ing crew.  Most  young  people  know  that. 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives  In 
an  overwhelming  atmosphere  of  war  and  vio- 
lence. Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  Imagina- 
tion and  Involvement  In  our  endless  search 
for  a  better  America.  There  are  new  goals 
to  set.  new  records-  to  break,  new  problems 
to  solve.  A  new  day  Is  dawning  and  America's 
optimism  to  meet  those  opportunities  la 
building. 

Yes.  the  pendxilum  Is  swinging. 


NIH    TRAVEL    FUND    PLACED    IN 
ESCROW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

digs  deeply  into  the  weaknesses  of  otir 
bureaucrats.  A  very  interesting  finding 
has  been  reported  concerning  the  actions 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke. 
Continual  surveillance  is  necessary  to 
keep  entrenched  bureaucrats  on  the  path 
of  fiscal  honesty  and  responsibility. 
The  article  follows : 

NIH  TRAVEL  FUND  PLACED  IN  ESCROW 

A  federal  scientific  administrator  said  yes- 
terday he  has  placed  In  escrow  several  thou- 
sand dollars  In  travel  expenses  questioned  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  MacNlchol  Jr..  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke,  established  what  he  termed 
a  suspense  fund  after  disclosures  he  has  run 
his  $116.5  million  a  year  agency  for  two 
months  each  year  from  a  summer  home  on 
Cape  Cod.  drawing  $25  a  day  In  government 
travel  expenses  while  doing  It. 

The  OAO,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  L.  H. 
Fountain  (D-N.C),  chairman  of  a  House 
government  operations  subcommittee,  Is 
probing. 

MacNlchol's  use  of  travel  funds  while  he 
lives  In  his  own  house  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
He  does  not  use  vacation  leave  for  the  time 
he  Is  there. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  PCBS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man L.  H,  Fountain,  of  North  Carolina, 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr,  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  American  public  has 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  long 
list  of  chemical  contaminants  that  plague 
our  environment  and  our  food  supply — 
contaminants  such  as  lead,  mercury, 
phosphates,  and  DDT.  Now  yet  another 
name  must  be  added  to  that  list:  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls — PCB's. 

This  highly  persistent,  extremely  toxic 
Industrial  chemical  poses  a  severe  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  our  food  supply  and 
to  our  very  health.  In  recent  months  we 
have  witnessed  massive  contamination 
from  PCB's  of  fish,  chickens,  turkeys, 
shell  eggs,  broken  egg  products,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  packsiged  foods. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  this 
contamination  Is  that  it  was  totally  pre- 
ventable. For  the  past  2  years  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  undertake  administrative  ac- 
tions that  would  have  forestalled  these 
occurrences.  Yet,  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  those  actions  were  not  forth- 
coming. 

Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion— H.R.  10085 — to  ban  the  distribu- 
tion of  PCB's  in  interstate  commerce, 
thus  insiiring  that  the  public  would  be 
safeguarded  against  the  dangers  of  this 
chemical  In  the  future.  And  I  expect  to 
reintroduce  this  legislation  with  co- 
sponsors  later  this  week. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  act  soon 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  food  and 
our  environment  from  the  hazards  of 
PCB's, 

At  this  point,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
two  articles  detailing  the  menace  of 
PCB's.  The  first  appears  in  the  October 
1 1  edition  of  Time  magazine.  The  second 
is  from  the  October  11  Newsweek.  I  com- 


mend these  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

(Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  11,  1971] 
The  Msnace  of  PCB 

Environmentalists  were  confident  that  they 
had  ferreted  out  the  nation's  major  pollu- 
tants after  they  put  the  finger  on  substances 
like  DDT.  mercury,  lead  and  phosphates  Now 
an  Important  newcomer  has  cropped  up  In 
the  form  of  polychlorlnated  biphenyls 
(PCBst.  colorless,  odorless,  syrupy  chemicals 
that  are  manufactured  In  the  U.S.  under  the 
trade  name  Aroclor  by  the  Monsanto  Co. 
Until  recently.  PCBs  were  used  In  Industry  In 
many  ways  for  Instance  as  softeners  In  plas- 
tics, paints  and  rubber,  as  additives  In  print- 
ing inks  and  papers.  Although  they  are  now- 
used  primarily  as  agents  In  heat  exchangers, 
there  Is  growing  evidence  that  alarming 
quantities  of  PCBs  have  found  their  way  Into 
living  organisms  and  that  they  pose  a  potent 
new  threat  to  the  envlrorunent. 

Two  years  ago.  New  York  Democratic 
Congressman  WUUam  F.  Ryan  was  told  by 
a  constituent  about  the  dangers  of  PCB. 
Checking  further.  Ryan  found  stvidles  show- 
ing that  large  amounts  of  PCBs  had  been 
discovered  in  the  fish  and  sea  birds  of  sev- 
eral countries.  The  studies  also  revealed  that 
the  compounds  can  cause  liver  damage  In 
mice  and  disrupt  the  calcium  metabolism  of 
birds,  which  then  lay  thin-shelled  eggs. 
Alarmed  by  the  findings.  Ryan  delivered  a 
House  speech  on  PCBs.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  responded  by  halting  the  use  of 
PCBs — but  only  In  pesticides.  Then,  despite 
complaints  from  customers.  Monsanto  an- 
nounced that,  as  of  September  1970,  It  would 
stop  sales  of  PCBs  except  for  "absolutely  es- 
sential" use  In  electrical  equipment. 

POLLUTED   POULTRY 

To  the  public,  however,  PCB  was  still 
largely  unknown — until  the  disclosure.  In 
I>ecember  1970.  that  Campbell  Soup  had 
found  high  PCB  levels  In  some  New  York 
State  chickens  destined  for  Its  products. 
Once  notified,  the  New  York  and  federal  de- 
partments of  agriculture  stopped  poultry 
shipments  from  the  three  counties  supplying 
Campbell  and  ordered  the  burial  of  146,000 
contaminated  birds.  Where  did  the  PCB  come 
from?  Officials  speculated  that  It  had  been 
transmitted  by  chicken  feed  made  from  stale 
bakery  goods  that  had  been  wrapped  In  PCB- 
coated  plastic  bags. 

One  of  the  worst  Instances  of  PCB  pol- 
lution occurred  last  spring.  A  North  Car- 
olina poultry  raiser,  worried  over  the 
low  hatching  rate  of  his  chickens,  ran  In- 
dependent tests  and  found  that  the  fatty 
tissue  of  the  birds  contained  up  to  40  p.p.m. 
of  PCBs  (the  federal  limit  for  poultry  is  5 
p.p.m.).  The  contamination  was  traced  to  a 
Wilmington.  N.C.,  fish-meal  plant  where 
PCBs  were  leaking  from  a  pipe  In  a  heating 
system  Into  the  meal.  Officials  were  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  le«Uc  had  gone  undiscovered 
for  nearly  two  months  and  that  13.000  tons 
of  tainted  feed  had  been  sent  to  64  cus- 
tomers In  twelve  Southern  and  Midwestern 
states. 

Ryan  was  furious.  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's actions  are  Inexcusable."  he  said. 
"This  entire  Incident  could  have  been  pre- 
vented If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had 
lived  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  public."  He  then  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  totally  ban  PCBs  from  interstate 
conimerce. 

OFFICIAL    GOOF 

sun.  evidence  of  PCB  pollution  continued 
to  crop  up.  probably  because  markets  were 
already  saturated  with  PCB  products.  In 
mid-August.  FDA  disclosed  that  It  had  seized 
more  than  75.000  fresh  eggs  from  whole- 
salers In  Norfolk.  Va..  because  the  chickens 
that  laid  them  had  eaten  feed  containing  the 
tainted  fish  meal.  Though  the  agency  assured 
the  public  that  no  tainted  food  would  leak 
out,  It  later  admitted  an  official  goof:  a  ship- 
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ment  of  60,000  eggs  had  somehow  fo^ 
through  federal  Inspectors  and,  presumaiy, 
Into  the  stomachs  of  Washington,  DC.  r«il- 
denta. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of  Ajp-l- 
ciilture  announced  that  "unacceptable  le^ls 
of  the  poison  PCB"  had  been  found  In  t»r- 
keys  processed  by  a  Minnesota  subeldlaryof 
Swift  &  Co.  About  SO.OOO  birds  were  vol- 
untarily withheld  from  the  market  wljUe 
agriculture  experts  searched  for  the  soi«ce 
of  the  contamination.  Around  the  same  tl«ie, 
Michigan  Governor  William  MllUken  ordered 
a  halt  to  the  commercial  sale  of  coho  salnion 
after  PCB  was  found  In  salmon  taken  fr#m 
Lake  Michigan.  Last  week  FDA  disclosed  t^at 
PCBs  had  also  been  found  In  several  dlflerfnt 
kinds  of  dried  foods.  Including  baby  cera^s 
and  shredded  wheat.  The  PCB  source  lias 
been  traced  to  the  cardboard  packaging  mate- 
rial, which  was  made  partly  of  recycled  PCB- 
treated  copying  paper. 

PCBs  are  difficult  to  cope  with  for  a  iiu»i- 
ber  of  reasons,  flrst  of  all  because  the  cheSi- 
Icals  are  hard  to  identify.  They  so  clos41y 
resemble  DDT  they  can  be  differentiated  oOly 
by  gpectrographlc  analysis.  PCBs  are  loi^- 
Uved  and,  like  DDT,  their  potency  Is  multi- 
plied as  they  work  their  way  up  the  fot>d 
chain.  Unlike  DDT,  however,  these  chemicals 
are  not  sprayed  but  get  Into  the  environ- 
ment accidentally,  which  makes  them  evfn 
harder  to  trace  and  control. 

For  all  the  grim  warning  sign.s.  there  is  iis 
yet  no  proof  that  PCBs  at  present  low  levfls 
are  harmful  to  humans.  Most  scientists.  a»d 
critics  like  Congressman  Ryan,  however,  r«el 
that  the  safest  course  Is  to  treat  PCBs  J«Bt 
as  though  they  were  the  moBt  potent  Of 
pollutants,  until  tests  determine  exaclBy 
what  the  long-term  effects  may  be.  | 

I  From  Newsweek  maga/me.  Oct    1 1 .  1971  | 
The   PCB   Crisi.s 

For  the  past  severHl  years,  the  pesticide 
DDT  has  been  Public  Environmental  Eneoty 
No.  1  It  has  been  blamed  for  the  decimation 
of  a  score  of  bird  species,  suspected  of  cant- 
ing cancer  In  humans,  and  damned  for  dH- 
ruptlng  the  balance  of  nature  But  now  It 
appears  that  some  of  this  dam>ige  may  actual- 
ly have  been  Inflicted  by  a  class  of  liquid 
chemical  look-alikes  that  are  used  In  a  vari- 
ety of  consumer  goods  and  Industrial  prot- 
eases: these  are  polychlorlnated  blphenyls.  vt 
PCB  as  they  are  known  collectively. 

PCB  has  an  amazingly  wide  range  of  In- 
dustrial uses.  Manufacturers  of  mka  a^d 
pesticides  use  It  as  a  solvent  or  additive,  plb- 
ducers  of  sealants  use  it  to  make  their  prod- 
uct less  brittle;  because  the  compound  c»n 
withstand  very  high  temperatures.  It  Is  a|so 
used  as  a  coolant  in  Industrial  transformers 
Other  producu  whose  manufacturing  proc^is 
make  use  of  PCB  Include  automobile  llr^s, 
brake  linings  and  paints. 

Recently,  because  of  the  current  UUer»t 
In  recycling  waste  products,  the  comp)OU»d 
has  been  showing  up  In  increasing  amouittB 
in  cardboard  packages  made  from  discard^ 
pa[>er  and  other  printed  matter  whose  inlcs 
presumably  u.sed  PCB  as  a  solvent  Already. 
US  Food  and  Drug  Administration  investiga- 
tors have  found  PCB  in  36  to  60  sampled 
boxes  containing  such  diverse  foodstuffs  fts 
breakfast  cereals,  crackers  and  bread  crumllB. 
macaroni  and  noodles,  snark  chips,  chocolate. 
cocoa  and  drled-mllk  products 

The  chemical  has  also  been  found  in  com- 
mercial poultry  and  wildlife;  In  the  p«pt 
three  months,  some  60.000  turkeys.  SO.OtK) 
chickens  and  60.000  eggs  have  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  they  contained  PCB  levels  Ifcir 
In  excess  of  the  federally  allowable  standard 
of  5  parts  per  million.  In  Michigan,  tourjBt 
aiul  sports-Industry  entrepreneurs  are  coti- 
cerned  that  the  six  to  seventeen  parts  per 
million  of  PCB  being  found  In  Coho  salnif>n 
may  discourage  people  from  coming  to  tliat 
state — and  spending  money  in  quest  of  lb* 
fish.    In    California,    investigators    claim   to 
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have  found  a  correlation  between  high  levels 
of  PCB  In  adult  female  lea  lions  and  aborted 
fetuses;  about  1.000  aborted  pups  have 
washed  up  on  California  shores  over  the  Last 
two  years. 

Interestingly,  PCB  Is  not  a  wonder  chemi- 
cal of  the  postwar  chemical  boom.  The  odor- 
less, colorless  and  virtually  nonflammable 
chemical  was  first  Identified  In  1881  and  has 
been  mass-produced  by  the  Monsanto  Co.  In 
the  U.S.  since  the  1930s  (It  Is  also  manu- 
factured In  large  quantities  In  four  other 
nations-  Prance.  Germany.  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union) . 

SAMPLES 

Then  in  1966.  Swedish  chemist  S.ren 
Jensen  used  a  gas  chromaiograph  (an  In- 
strument that  can  separate  complex  chemi- 
cals into  constituent  parts)  and  made  the 
first  Identlficattoiu  of  PCB  In  tissue  samples 
of  fish  and  birds  and  In  human  hair.  Two 
years  later,  five  Japanese  died  after  eating 
food  cooked  In  an  oil  heavily  laced  with 
PCB.  and  In  1970.  after  146.000  New  York 
State  chickens  had  to  be  destroyed  because 
of  PCB  contamination,  scientists  began  tak- 
ing another  look  at  the  substances.  •'It's 
possible."  says  Dr.  Milton  Friend,  a  research 
biologist  at  the  US.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Center  In  Denver,  "that  much  of  the  en- 
vironmental contamination  once  attributed 
to  DDT  ha-i  actually  been  caused  by  PCB. 
or  PCB  In  combination  with  DDT  '  He  wa.s 
quick  to  add.  however,  that  DDT  reniaiii.s 
definitely  on  the  li.st  of  dangerous  contami- 
nants 

For  the  moment,  the  FDA  said,  there  Is 
no  Indication  that  PCB  In  the  contalner.s 
is  contaminating  the  contents  The  FDA 
thinks  that  probably  the  only  way  humans 
could  be  afflicted  by  the  chemical  would  be 
by  consuming  Inordinately  large  quantities 
of  animal  or  vegetable  products  that  had 
somehow  absorbed  PCB  through  their  own 
f<xxl  chains  The  80.000  chickens  destroyed 
a  few  w.'eks  ago.  for  Instance,  got  their  PCB 
from  contaminated   fish  meal 

Inevitably,  the  emergence  of  PCB  as  a 
new  source  of  hazardous  pollution  made  for 
some  headlines,  but  the  FDA  .seemed  to  feel 
that  the  crisis  was  minimal.  "Public  con- 
fusion has  created  public  alarm  and  a  feel- 
ing of  still  another  crisis  In  the  food  sup- 
ply," said  FDA  administrator  Dr  Charle.s 
Edwards  "1  know  the  confusion  Is  unneces- 
sary and  I  believe  the  alarm  Is  greater  than 
the  facts  will  Justify." 

But  by  no  means  everyone  agreed  with 
tills  assessment  "Unfortunately."  said  Rep. 
William  P.  Ryan.  Democrat  of  New  York,  In 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  ban  PCB,  "the 
FDA  seems  to  be  more  concerned  about  the 
Image  of  American  Industry  than  the  level  of 
public  knowledge  of  Its  food  supply."  Mean- 
while, a  number  of  scientists  made  It  clear 
that  they  are  worried  about  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  effects  of  PCB  They  point 
out  that  large  doses  of  the  chemical  can  be 
fatal  and  that  lesser  amounts  are  known  to 
result  In  acne.  Impaired  vision,  abdominal 
pains  and  liver  ailments  Laboratory  tests 
with  animal.^  have  also  given  rise  to  fears 
of   genetic  defects   in   future  generations 

DOVES 

In  one  experiment  conducted  with  ring 
doves.  Cornell  University  scientists  discov- 
ered an  unusually  high  rate  of  embryonic 
deaths  in  the  second  generation  of  birds 
raised  from  a  colony  of  PCB-fed  doves.  And 
in  another  experiment  carried  out  by  the 
US  Fisheries'  Milton  Friend  and  Dr  Daniel 
O.  Trainer,  dean  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin's College  of  Natural  Resources,  duck- 
lings were  given  food  containing  varying 
amounts  of  PCB.  When  later  exposed  to  duck 
hepatitis,  the  PCB-fed  ducklings  had  mor- 
tality rates  three  to  five  times  greater  than 
a  control  group  of  PCB-free  ducklings.  The 
researchers  concluded  that  the  sub-lethal 
doses  of  PCB  sharply  reduced  the  ducklings' 
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natural  body  defensive  mechanisms  against 
disease. 

For  its  part,  Monsanto  says  it  has  dis- 
continued sales  of  PCB  to  users  for  whom 
suitable  substitutes  could  be  found.  But  for 
some  heavy-duty  Industrial  appUlcations 
(notably  as  an  Insulator  In  capacitors),  no 
alternate  compounds  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory, and  so  PCB  continues  to  be  used.  As  a 
result,  public  confusion  and  apprehension 
about  the  compound  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue. At  one  point  last  week,  Edwards  and 
other  FDA  officials  Insisted  that  an  outright 
ban  on  PCB  would  not  be  feasible. 

They  then  were  startled  when  told  by  re- 
porters that  a  voluntary  ban  has  been  In 
force  In  England  since  March.  "I  hate  to  say 
this."  said  one  FDA  scientist  later  In  pri- 
vate, "but  PCB  is  everywhere.  And  we  realiy 
don't  know  if  we  should — or  should  not  -be 
aliirnied   ' 


THIEU'S  PRIMER  ON  ELECTION- 
RIGGING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Of      NFW     YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVE.S 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
has,  as  expected,  won  a  landslide  vic- 
tory in  his  one  man  pseudo-demo- 
cratic race  for  reelection. 

The  results  were  never  in  doubt.  De- 
spite the  clumsy  attempts  of  the  US. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  to  persuade  two  other 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  to  play  the  role 
of  sacrificial  lambs  in  a  farcical  cam- 
paign. Thieu's  triumph  was  no  surprise 

Thieu  has  failed  to  act  decisively  to 
stop  the  flow  of  heroin  to  American  .serv- 
icemen stationed  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Some  of  his  top  military  officials  and 
Governmental  supporters  have  become 
rich  through  their  unrestricted  druu- 
trafflcking  activity  while  Thieu  has  made 
no  attempt  to  punish  them. 

Tliieu  has  been  too  busy  plottinR  his 
reelection  to  bother  with  cracking  down 
on  his  friends  who  are  murdering  Amer- 
ican GI's  with  drugs.  Now.  with  the  help 
of  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  and  the  Indo- 
china Resource  Center,  we  know  exactly 
how  Thieu  has  arranged  his  electoral 
victory. 

His  top-secret  '  Ii:istructions  for  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Strategy" 
were  reprinted  in  the  September  15  issue 
of  the  Indochina  Chronicle.  I  strongly 
urge  any  of  my  colleagues  who  still  be- 
lieve that  Americans  are  dying  to  prot^c  t 
a  democracy  in  Saigon  to  read  the  Tliieu 
primer  on  election-rigging. 

The  article  follows; 

iNSTaUCTTON.S     FOR     PBE«IDENTIAI,     El.F(l!')N 

Campaign    Sthatecy    "Top   SEcRrr  ' 

HOW     TO     RIO     AN     El.ECnOM 

On  August  12.  1971  General  Duong  Van 
Mlnh  turned  over  to  the  American  Charge 
d'Affalrs  In  Saigon  a  copy  of  a  document  .said 
to  have  been  sent  by  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  to  all  province  chiefs  In  Sotith  Vlet- 
Nam.  Gen.  Mlnh  subsequently  provided  cop- 
ies to  other  individuals  and  organizations 
When  on  August  20th  he  withdrew  from  the 
presidential  race. 

Entitled  "Instructions  for  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Strategy,"  the  document 
Is  a  simple,  direct  manual  on  how  to  employ 
the  entlrs  South  VletiuimeM  governmental 
and  military  apparatus  to  absolutely  Insure 
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a  victory  for  Thieu.  On  the  basis  of  both 
external  and  Internal  evidence,  we  believe 
the  document  to  be  genuine,  although  It  is 
probable  the  initiative  for  clrciUatlon  came 
from  a  subordinate  rather  than  from  the 
much  more  byzantlne  Pres.  Thieu  himself. 

The  document  without  a  question  demon- 
strates how  the  Thieu  regime,  having  faUed 
totally  in  four  years  to  develop  an  effective 
political  party,  has  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  official  hierarchy  to  keep  their  man  In 
power.  Some  U.S.  officials  and  news  commen- 
tators blandly  equate  this  with  normal  ma- 
chine politics  In  America,  a  la  Mayor  Daley. 
While  admittedly  there  are  some  interesting 
parallels,  we  thought  people  might  like  to 
read  a  translation  of  the  document  for  them- 
selves, and  make  their  own  Judgments.  In 
particular,  one  may  note  a  difference  In  the 
degree  and  obviousness  of  brute  force  and 
coercion  employed,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Thieu  is  relying  on  guns,  money,  per- 
sonnel and  ingenuity  that  is  specifically 
toreign,  not  domestic  In  origin. 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

CAMPAIGN    STRATEGY 

TOP    SECRET 

These  instructions  are  for  the  use  of 
province  chiefs  In  making  election  cam- 
paign strategy  in  their  own  province. 

The  strategy  is  two  parts: 

1.  The  legal  aspect  which  consists  of  lawful 
means  such  as  the  use  of  tracts,  posters, 
meetings,  radio  and  television  broadcasts, 
etc.  .  .  The  Central  Campaign  Committee 
will  give  specific  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presidential  Slate  in  each 
province.  The  role  of  province  chiefs  is  to 
support  these  provincial  representatives  of 
the  Presidential  Slate  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  to  achieve  their  goals  and  to  see 
to  it  that  they  follow  the  Instructions 
strictly. 

2.  Tlie  secret  aspect  which  consists  of  se- 
cret means  within  the  different  sections  of 
the  population.  Including  religious,  military, 
tnontagnard  groups,  etc.  .  .  aiming  at  win- 
ning the  support  of  our  side  and  to  divide 
and  paralyze  the  opposition. 

The  following  strategies  will  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  elections  and  province  chiefs 
are  to  carry  them  out  by  themselves.  The 
basic  principles  are: 

To  prepare  carefully  for  the  election  cam- 
paign 

To  set  up  concrete  strategies 

To  organlsse  scientifically 

To  select  the  cadres  carefully 

To  use  cadres  intelligently 

To  control  tightly 

Working  on  these  Instructions  and  on  the 
local  situation,  province  chiefs  should: 

a.  Analyze  the  situation  and  find  out  the 
political  tendency  of  each  voter 

b.  Set  up  a  campaign  strategy  for  their 
own  province 

c.  Determine  the  number  of  votes  we  have 
to  obtain 

d.  Organize  the  campaign  and  appoint  per- 
sonnel in  operating  the  campaign 

e.  Estimate  the  cost  of  the  campaign 

t.  Set  up  a  time-table  for  the  campaign 
activities 

Part  one:  To  analyze  the  Situation  and  to 
Find  Out  the  Political  Tendency  of  Each 
Voter 

A.   GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  The  province  strategy  committee  will  be 
responsible  for  this  mission  Instead  of  the 
Province  Executive  Chamber  as  In  usual 
cases. 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  province  should  be  based  on  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  elections  of  half  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Province  Municipal  Council. 

3.  Attention  to  be  foctissed  on  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  elections  of  half  the  Senate  by 
the  processes  of  studying  each  ballot  box  in 
order  to  find  out  the  political  tendency  of 
voters  in  each  hamlet  and  village.  From  the 
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level  of  hamlets,  this  will  go  to  the  level  of 
districts  and  finally  to  the  level  of  provinces. 
The  result  of  this  analysis  should  be  reported 
to  Saigon  before  the  end  of  May  1971. 

B.   NOTES  CONCERNING  TKB  ANALYSIS 

1.  All  political  groupings  which  have  a 
known  position  and  whose  members  follow 
instructions  from  their  superiors  should  be 
tabulated  In  their  respective  religious  and 
ethnic  groups.  The  rest  of  the  voters  Including 
civilians,  militaries  and  civil  servants  who 
have  no  political  affiliation  and  who  may  not 
follow  the  advice  of  their  superiors  In  voting 
will  be  tabulated  as  "Independent  voters." 

2.  The  leader  of  the  local  strategy  commit- 
tee will  be  the  head  of  the  local  party  or  com- 
munity chapter,  such  as  secretary  of  the 
province  party  chapter,  the  Rev.  Father  head 
of  the  diocese,  etc.  ...  In  the  case  where 
these  personalities  are  only  figureheads,  real 
leaders  should  be  approached  to  take  care  of 
the  mission. 

3.  We  need  to  know  the  number  of  voters 
only  In  three  categories:  1)  Those  who  sup- 
port us;  2)  Those  who  do  not  have  a  stand; 
and  3 )  Those  who  opjxjse  us. 

C.  THE  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SITUATION   IN 
HAMLETS    AND    VILLAGES 

The  work  should  be  divided  In  two  phases: 
Phase  i;  To  be  achieved  before  the  deadline 
of  June  30,  1971 :  the  report  on  the  mere  num- 
ber Of  voters  of  each  hamlet  and  village,  clas- 
sified as  indicated  above,  and  based  on  the 
analysis  of  each  ballot-box  during  the  recent 
Senate  elections. 

Phase  II:  (From  July  1.  1971  to  July  15. 
1971)  Under  the  guidance  of  district  and 
Inter-vlUage  cadres,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  district  chiefs,  campaign  workers  of 
the  hamlets  and  villages  will  have  to  supply 
us  with  the  analysis  of  voters,  not  in  mere 
numbers,  but  giving  the  names  and  surnames 
of  voters.  Each  campaign  worker  has  to  take 
charge  of  from  300  to  400  voters,  have  in 
his  hands  names  of  these  voters  and  the 
number  of  their  voting  cards — all  of  them 
classified  In  the  three  categories  mentioned 
i.e.  1)  8upix>rtlng  us  2)  not  having  a  stand 
and  3)  opposing  us,  and  with  their  reli- 
gious, political  and  ethnic  groupings  indi- 
cated. The  purposes  of  this  analysis  is: 

To  know  clearly  the  political  tendency  of 
each  voter 

To  show  campaign  workers  where  to  at- 
tack 

To  control  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
each  campaign  worker 

Part  TvDO:  To  Set  Up  Concrete  Strategies 

Province  chiefs  will  personally  set  up  se- 
cret campaign  strategies  aiming  at  persuad- 
ing political,  religious.  millUry  and  civilian 
groups  to  vote  for  us  and  to  paralyze  the 
activities  of  the  opposition  slates. 

Province  chiefs  and  the  Special  Local 
Strategy  Committee  will  set  up  deUlled 
strategies  to  be  applied  to  each  village,  dis- 
trict and  organization,  etc  .  .  .  based  on  the 
following  instructions : 

A.  HOW  TO  WIN  VOTERS 

1.  Strengthen  the  sympathizing  forces  by. 

Giving  them  aid 

Preventing  the  Infiltration  of  opposition 
elements 

a.  Winning  the  non-committed  voters: 
strategies  have  to  aim  at  specific  organiza- 
tions, villages,  districts  in  a  very  concrete 
and  detailed  manner. 

3.  Dividing  and  paralyzing  the  opposition: 
Analyze  all  opposition  organizations: 

Find  out  who  their  leaders  are 

'What  their  vulnerable  points  are  at  dis- 
trict and  village  level 

Discover  which  means  can  divide  and  par- 
alyze the  opposition  forces  at  the  district  and 
village  levels 

For  instance:  is  It  possible  to  Infiltrate  Into 
these  opposition  organizations  in  order  to 
sow  doubt  and  to  divide  them? 

Is  it  possible  to  buy  their  leaders?  and  by 
what  methods?  detention  of  pro-communist 
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elements?  close  surveyance  of  the  most  im- 
portant leaders?  removal  of  these  leaders 
from  their  community?  (Workers  at  the  vU- 
lage  level  might  be  transferred  to  the  prov- 
ince level.  80  a*  to  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  work  for  the  opposition.) 

B.  ORGANIZING  WELL  TO  WIN 

1.  To  Study  thoroughly  the  location  of  the 
polling  booths,  the  personnel  in  charge  of 
the  polls,  the  methods  of  operating  the  polls, 
and  to  train  personnel  in  charge  of  the  polls. 

2.  To  sur%'ey  the  activities  of  the  opposition 
in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them. 

Part  three:  Determine  the  Number  of  Votes 
We  Have  To  Obtain, 

Based  on  the  number  of  voters  who  went 
to  the  polls  during  the  recent  half-the-Sen- 
ate  elections  and  on  the  number  of  new 
refugees,  if  there  are  any,  you  should  be  able 
to  establish  the  percentage  and  the  number 
of  votes  we  have  to  obtain. 

These  votes  comprise  those  which  will  be 
cast:  1)  by  our  supporters;  2)  by  the  un- 
committed voters  we  shall  persuade  to  vote 
for  us  and  the  votes  we  shall  obtain  from 
elements  in  the  opposition.  The  percentage 
and  number  of  votes  we  have  to  obtain  will 
be  established  from  the  village  level  to  the 
province  level. 

Part  four:  Organize  the  Campaign  and 
Appoint  Personnel  To  Operate  It. 

A.  The  Province  Direction  Committee  con- 
sists of  three  elements: 

1.  The  Supporting  System:  Province  chiefs 
wUl  be  responsible  for  this.  A  Special  Strategy 
Committee  wUl  be  established  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  these  instructions. 

a.  The  role  of  the  Special  Strategy  Com- 
mittee is  to: 

Make  the  analysis  of  the  political  tendency 
of  voters  from  the  village  level  to  the  dis- 
trict and  province  level 

Organize   official   and   secret   networks 

Watch  the  develc^ments  concerning  the 
elections  In  both  the  supporting  and  op- 
posing forces 

Set  up  projects  and  tactics 

Supervise  and  control  the  whole  campaign 
system 

b.  Members  of  the  Special  Strategy  Com- 
mittee should  be  selected  among  able  mili- 
tary and  civil  servants  who  are  serving  in  the 
provincial  government,  in  police  depart- 
ments, in  military  police  departments,  in  the 
intelligence  service,  and  in  Operation  Phoenix 
Campaign,  etc.  .  .  Abst^ute  secrecy  should  be 
observed  concerning  both  documents  and 
activities. 

c.  The  supporting  work  at  the  district  level 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  district  chiefs,  and 
the  village  level  by  village  chiefs  (in  the 
case  where  the  village  chief  Is  not  loyal  to 
us.  another  member  of  the  village  council 
wUl  be  selected). 

2.  The  Secret  System:  The  provincial  asso- 
ciate representative  of  our  slate  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  this.  If  he  Is  Judged  not  to  be 
effective,  an  able  military  or  civil  servant 
should  be  asked  to  do  the  Job.  He  must  have 
relations  with  political,  religious  and  mili- 
tary groups  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  duty. 

Affiliated  to  this  secret  system  are  special 
cadres    described    as    follows: 

a.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  regular 
armed  forces  should  be  the  commander  of 
the  local  military  unit.  He  is  assisted  by  his 
political  warfare  officer.  They  have  to  orga- 
nize up  to  the  level  of  the  battalion  in  which 
all  unit  commanders  and  political  warfare 
officers  have  to  be  Involved. 

b.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  civil  guarris 
and  militia  units  should  be  the  milltani- 
Deputy  of  the  province  chief.  He  must  be  in 
charge  of  the  civil  guards  and  mUltla  units 
affiliated  with  his  Platoon  The  campaign  in- 
cludes commanders  of  all  militia  units  up 
to  the  level  of  the  platoon.  The  chief  of 
the  platoon  will  determine  the  number  of 
votes  that  must   be  won   tor  each   unit 

c.  The  person   in   charge  of   polittcal,   re- 
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ligious  and  eiviUan  groups  should  be  a  cap«- 
bla  dTll  MiTAnt,  auch  as  the  oaic«  HeMi- 
Secntary  of  tbe  ProTtnce.  Tbe  basic  concti- 
Uon  In  bis  loyalty  to  ua. 

d.  The  pernyn  in  charge  of  bureaux  and  dth- 
part  menu  will  be  tbe  beads  of  these  bureaux 
and  departments  If  they  are  loyal  to  us.  If 
not.  a  powerful  member  of  the  staff  of  the« 
bureaux  wUl  be  selected  to  do  the  Job. 

Special  attention  should  be  focussed  on 
the  national  police  forces,  rural  development 
forces.  Information  officers  and  elemental^ 
teachers.  The  principle  to  be  followed  In 
operating  this  secret  network  la  that  tlse 
persona  in  char^  of  the  secret  system  In 
one  branch  should  not  know  their  counter- 
parts In  other  branches. 

3.  The  Legal  SysteTti:  The  province  rep- 
resentative of  the  Slate  will  be  responsible 
for  this.  His  role  Is : 

To  represent  the  candidates  at  the  local 
election  campaign  committee  and  to  the 
people 

To  be  the  spokesman  of  the  candidates  at 
the  province  capital 

To  perform  the  lawful  actions  of  election 
campaign:  distributing  posters  and  leaflets, 
broadcasting  and  speaking  to  the  electorate 
To  train  campaign  workers  and  supervise 
their  work  at  the  hamlet,  village  and  dis- 
trict levels 

To  discuss  and  denounce  to  the  govern- 
ment violations  by  the  oppKssltlon  slates  of 
the  election  laws 

The  Central  Strategy  Committee  will  sup- 
ply   you    with   documents    and    methods. 

B  The  campaign  at  the  district  level 
Cadres  and  workers  for  our  slate  at  all  levels 
have  lo  work  both  In  the  lei?al  system  and  In 
the  secret  system  The  secret  system  Is  most 
important.  They  have  to  contact  voters  to 
persuade  them  to  vote  for  us  and  to  paralyze 
all  actlvUics  of  the  ojjposltlon.  The  District 
Chiefs  will  have  to  superintend  all  our  work- 
ers and  cadres  They  are  responsible  for  our 
reaching  the  number  of  votes  which  we  have 
to  obtain. 

Each  district  will  have  an  offlcia;  District 
Campaign  Manager  He  Is  there,  but  the  Dis- 
trict Chief  should  do  all  the  work  In  his 
name  because  there  are  things  chat  oinclally 
a  District  Chief  cannot  do  In  his  own  name 
The  district  cadres  are  also  In  charge  of  the 
work  In  the  Inter-vlUage  organizations.  There 
may  be  from  3  to  6  cadres,  each  taking  care 
of  3  or  4  Inter-village  organizations.  These 
cadres  will  receive  orders  from  the  District 
Chief  and  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
lnt«r-vlllage  orKanlzatlon  of  which  he  Is  re- 
sponsible. All  these  cadres  and  workers  form 
the  District  Btratef^  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  District  Chief. 

C  Campaign  uorkern  at  the  village  level 
wort  at  this  level  is  most  Important  as  it 
determines  the  degree  of  our  success  For 
that  reason  Province  and  District  Chiefs 
should  give  workers  very  speclhc  instruc- 
tions, strategics,  guidance  and  supervision 
Our  workers  will  have  to  do  the  job  both 
legally  and  secretly  in  order  to  win  votes  by 
any  loeaiis  possible 

Note  In  Provinces  where  there  is  a  City. 
only  one  Ktraiegy  Committee  Is  established 
for  both   the  City  aiid  the  Province. 

D    Crtti'ria  for  the  Selection  of  Personnel 
1    Workers  wlio  are  la  the  cami>algn  coni- 
inUl«c«: 

a.  Th*  repreuentative*  of  the  Slate:    The 

Kepret>cnt«tive  of  tlie  Slate  and  bis  Deputy 

fcliould  fulhll  tiM  following  ooodltloos: 

Mot  t>eiiig  a  candidate  for  the  Lowt  House 

Not  having  an  evident  political  affiliation 

Not  being  vulti«rabl«  to  attack*  by  the  op- 

pobittou 

Having    tttc   courage   and   the   imagination 
lo  act  (avoid  ex-clvU  aervauts) 
Supporting  without  raaerv*  our  Slat* 
Not  iMvlug  direct  cont«ct  with  the  oppo- 
ftiikon 

Tb«y  are  to  be  tai^etta  mcooat  members 
'jf  the  Provloc*  Municip*!  Council,  rea|>«:t- 
abie  citizens.  dviJ  or  mUiteiry  scrvanu.  In 
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areas  where  a  majority  of  the  voters  belong 
to  rriiglous  communities  of  which  leaders 
are  our  sympathizers,  let  us  select  the  offi- 
cial religious  leader  of  the  area  (for  Instance, 
the  Cao  Dei  at  Tay  Ninh  Province,  the  Ho* 
Hao  at  Long  Xuyen  Province). 

The  Deputy  Representative  should  be  se- 
lected among  the  younger  ones  who  have 
Imagination  and  loyalty  so  that  he  may  help 
the  Province  Chief  In  the  Secret  network. 
However  in  an  area  where  minority  ethnic 
groups  are  Important,  their  representatives 
should  be  selected  for  this  Job. 

In  Provinces  where  Province  Chiefs  as- 
sume the  role  of  Mayor  of  the  City,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Slate  and  his  Deputy  will 
be  in  charge  of  both  the  Province  and  the 
City. 

b.  The  campaign  Manager  in  charge  of  the 
district  level.  We  should  select  the  member 
of  the  municipal  Council  that  was  chosen 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes,  or  a  re- 
spected citizen  in  the  District.  Avoid  using 
a  civil  servant  or  a  military  man,  because 
he  will  be  described  as  being  used  and  paid 
by  the  government  budget  to  work  for  us. 

c.  District  cadres  in  charge  of  inter-village 
communities.  They  are  to  be  selected  among 
military  commanders.  Information  Service 
Officers,  heads  of  National  Police  Forces  or 
Military  Police  Chiefs,  etc.  in  other  words, 
those  who  have  been  in  jjermanent  contact 
with  the  villages  and  who  have  authority 
over  the  village  officers. 

d  The  heads  of  workers  at  the  village 
level.  The  Chairman  of  the  village  Council, 
the  village  Chief,  a  respected  member  of  the 
village  Council  or  the  deputy  Chief  of  the 
village  In  charge  of  security  will  be  selected 
for  this  job.  In  other  words,  the  person  has 
lo   possess   authority. 

e  Workeri  in  the  villages.  We  must  have 
in  each  hamlet  at  least  one  worker  who  takes 
charge  of  about  300  voters  with  sure  knowl- 
edge of  their  names  The  worker  Is  to  be 
selected  among:  the  head  of  the  hamlet,  the 
head  of  the  Civil  Guards,  the  cadre  for  Rural 
Development,  the  hamlet  military  Officer, 
the  school  teacher. 

E.  The  uork  carried  mit  in  other  National 
Ministries.  Civil  servants  and  military  serv- 
ants could  be  used  to  work  In  either  the 
legal  system  or  the  secret  system 

Example: 

1  The  Mini.itry  for  Information  The  Na- 
tional Radio  may  frequently  broadcast  news 
bulletins  and  commentaries  aiming  at  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents  who  advocate 
•  Peace  Now"  etc  ...  at  creating  hatred 
and  fear  vIs-a-vIs  Communist  atrocities,  tjy 
telling  people  about  the  results  of  the  Pacl- 
tlcatloii  Program,  of  social  reform,  etc.  .  .  . 
and  by  answering  questions  people  ask  these 
days  concerning  the  economic  situation.  The 
Ministry  may  help  flnancially  with  the  pub- 
lication of  books,  magazines  and  brochures 
by  organizations  which  are  doing  the  things 
stated  above 

2  The  Ministry  of  Rural  Development: 
The  cadres  for  Rural  Development  can  be 
used  to  distribute  leaflets,  poster*,  to  listen 
and  to  watch  the  people,  to  create  obstacles 
for  the  oppoaltion  and  to  examine  voters  at 
the  polls  However  a  number  of  Rural  De- 
velopment cadres  should  l>e  warned  of  their 
being  unpopular  to  the  peasants. 

3  The  Ministry  of  Defense.  Village  officers 
and  militiamen  should  b«  used  to  the  full 
because  they  are  closest  to  the  people  who 
are  Illiterate  and  who  are  not  politically 
mature 

Part  five  Eiillmate  the  Cost  of  the  C«m- 
paign 

A  rtnanctal  Support  (will  be  determined 
and  supplied  by  the  Central  Htrategy  Com- 
mittee; . 

B  Supplies  of  personnel  and  means:  Tlie 
role  of  Provincial  Chief*  is; 

To  secretly  appoint  civil  and  military 
servant*  to  work  for  the  campaign 

To  use  political  warfare  cadre*  In  dl*trlbut- 
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Ing  leaflets,  sticking  up  posters  at  military 
units  and  military  family  camps 

To  provide  the  local  representatives  of  the 
Slate:  one  typist,  two  drivers,  one  clerk,  and 
four  security  men  guarding  the  office. 

To  provide  the  local  representative  office 
of  the  Slate  with  cars,  telephone,  typewriters, 
mimeograph   machines  and  stationery. 

C.    MORAL    SUPPORT 

1.  To  deal  expeditiously  with  a  number  of 
complaints  of  injustice  and  to  punish  a  num- 
ber of  corrupt  civil  servants  In  order  to  create 
an  impression  favorable  to  the  Government. 

2.  To  give  quicker  sei^'lce  to  the  people. 
Avoid  bureaucracy  and  suppression. 

3.  To  initiate  rapidly  a  number  of  social 
services  such  as  digging  of  wells,  road  repairs, 
etc.  ...  In  order  to  Impress  people.  Besides 
the  means  provided  by  the  Government, 
civilian  organizations  should  be  encouraged 
to  help. 

The  Central  Strategy  Committee  will  sup- 
ply local  committees  with  means  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  Please  send  us  your  proj- 
ect and  estimate  of  costs.  We  need  a  clear 
and  concrete  time-table. 

Part  six:  Set  up  a  time-table  for  the  cam- 
paign activities: 

1.  A  Special  Strategy  Committee  should  be 
formed  upon  receipt  of  these  Instructions. 

2.  The  analysis  of  the  sltviation  of  voters 
and  the  local  campaign  Strategy  Conunlltee 
should  reach  us  before  June  30,  1971. 

3.  The  legal  and  secret  systems  of  the  cam- 
paign should  be  ready  to  operate  before 
June  30,  1971  The  list  of  campaign  managers 
and  workers  of  the  district,  Inter-vlllage  and 
village  level  should  also  reach  us  before  June 
30,  1971. 

4.  The  name  for  the  local  Representative  of 
the  Slate  and  his  Deputy  should  also  be  pro- 
posed before  June  30,  1971.  We  shall  Inform 
you  before  July  15.  1971  whether  their  names 
have  been  accepted. 

5.  The  study  of  the  location  of  the  polling 
booths,  the  selection  and  training  of  the 
workers  at  the  polls  should  be  achieved  by 
July  15,  1971. 

6.  The  purification  of  the  Civil  Service 
should  be  achieved  before  June  20.  1971. 

7.  The  campaign  network  will  begin  to  op- 
erate on  August  1.  1971. 

8  Reports  on  the  campaign  situation  and 
the  activities  of  the  religious  and  political 
grovips  and  by  senators,  deputies  and  others 
should  be  sent  to  us  monthly. 

9  Reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Campaign 
should  be  sent  twice  a  month  to  the  District 
and  Province  Strutegy  Committee. 

SPECIAL      ATTINTION 

1  Local  governments  of  all  level  should  nnt 
promise  to  support  anyone  In  the  coming 
election  If  they  do  not  receive  Instructions  to 
do  so  from  the  province  chiefs. 

2.  It  Is  forbidden  to  reproduce  and  photo- 
copy this  document  by  any  means  what- 
soever 

3  This  document  is  to  be  returned  to  us 
after  the  October  3    1971  election 


HARTFORD  CHAPTER  OF  UNICO 
NATIONAL  MARKS  ITS  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
ing Friday  the  Hartford  Chapter  of 
Unico  National  will  mark  Ita  26th  anni- 
versary with  a  celebration  at  the  Wam- 
panoag  Coimtry  Club  in  West  Hartford. 

Over   the   pest  quarter  centtiry  the 
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Hartford  chapter  has  dispensed  more 
than  $30,000  in  scholarships  to  deserving 
young  men  and  women.  More  recently, 
the  local  chapter  has  expanded  its  schol- 
arship program,  scholarships  of  varj'ing 
.sizes  to  13  yoimg  people  annually.  And 
while  Unico  is  a  service  club  for  men  of 
Itahan  birth  or  ancestry,  the  local  chap- 
ter awards  scholarships  to  young  schol- 
ars of  all  nationalities  and  has  made  par- 
ticular efforts  to  select  deserving  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  recipients. 

The  list  of  Dnico's  services  to  Greater 
Hartford  is  too  lengthy  to  include  here. 
SufBce  it  to  say  that  the  men  of  Unico 
have  truly  lived  up  to  their  motto,  'Serv- 
ice Above  Self." 

The  local  chapter  has  much  to  be 
proud  of  as  it  looks  back  over  the  past  25 
years.  It  has  much  to  look  forward  to,  as 
well.  For  the  next  quarter  century  will 
start  with  the  expected  election  of  Dr. 
John  X.  R.  Basile,  a  Hartford  neurosur- 
geon, as  national  president  of  Unico  Na- 
tional. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  wishing  this  outstanding  service 
organization  great  success  in  the  next 
quarter  century. 


ATTICA  IS  SAFER  THAN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
of  the  degradation  rampant  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital — that  "show  place  of  de- 
mocracy"— is  constantly  amazing.  A  man 
is  simply  not  safe  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. There  have  been  206  murders  in 
this  city  so  far  this  year— a  total  of  31 
remain  unsolved.  Even  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  answer  his  door  at  night  with 
"pistol  In  hand,  not  knowing  what  might 
be  lurking  on  his  steps." 

What  has  occurred  here  in  Washington 
is  but  prolog.  It  will  recur  with  increas- 
ing terror  In  the  cities  of  this  country 
imleas  something  Is  done  to  free  our  po- 
lice and  let  them  do  their  Job  imencum- 
bered  by  Judicial  declsiwis  that  hinder 
their  every  move,  giving  the  known 
criminal  virtually  free  rein  to  attack  the 
society  that  guarantees  him  his  freedoms. 

Yet  while  the  criminal  atrocities  con- 
tinue to  Increase  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
with  Uttle  national  coverage  from  the 
press,  the  public  attention  is  focused  on 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  criminal 
population  at  Attica. 

I  ask  that  a  series  of  related  news  ar- 
ticles be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
ijoint. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  From  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  4, 1971 1 
PoLicT  Push  On  Sij^vincs 

An  autopsy  has  shown  that  Linda  Anunl- 
d<jwn.  47.  one  of  three  slaying  victims  here 
Friday,  was  rap«d  and  was  shot  twice  In  the 
skull,  police  said  today. 

A  determination  of  whether  12-year-old 
Nenomoshla  Tates  was  raped  will  be  made 
by  a  Baltimore  medical  examiner  today. 

District    police   announced    this    morning 
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that  more  than  50  dete<jtlves  will  work  in 
three  task  forces  day  and  night  on  the  Am- 
mldown  and  Yates  cases  and  on  the  stab- 
slaying  of  Ritchie  H.  Reed.  30,  In  the  New 
Eriecutlve  Offlce  Building  a  few  steps  from 
the  White  House. 

The  three  deaths  Friday  swell  the  total 
of  unsolved  District  killings  to  31.  There 
have  been  206  murders  here  this  year,  com- 
pared with  170  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
police  said. 

Deputy  Chief  Mahlon  Pitts,  head  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  said  each  of 
the  7  police  districts  in  the  city  has  released 
three  of  its  detectives  to  work  on  the  Friday 
cases.  Three  unspecified  "specialists"  will  also 
report  to  the  Homicide  Squad  today.  All  days 
off  on  the  squad  have  been  canceled. 

Pitts  said.  "Just  about  every  available 
Investigator  is  to  concentrate  on  these  three 
cases  at  this  time."  Asst.  Chief  George  Dona- 
hue, himself  a  former  Homicide  Squad  de- 
tective, has  offered  the  resources  of  the 
whole  department  to  Pitts,  police  said, 

There  have  been  no  arrests,  and  In  an  un- 
usual move  pwlice  did  not  broadcast  "look- 
outs" or  descriptions  of  suspects  sought  in 
the  Investigations.  Significant  leads  have 
developed  in  at  least  two  of  the  cases,  police 
said  today. 

HUSBAND  WENT  FOR  HELP 

Mrs.  Ammldown,  a  government  worker 
who  was  dining  out  with  her  husband  Fri- 
day evening  at  a  Southwest  Washington 
restaurant,  the  Flagship,  was  found  slain 
and  raped  under  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge. 

She  and  her  husband  had  been  forced  at 
gunpoint  to  their  parked  car  after  leav- 
ing the  restaurant  at  8:15  p.m.  and  their 
lone  assailant  made  the  couple  drive  across 
the  bridge  and  then  under  It.  The  Intruder 
then  took  Mr«.  Ammldown  from  the  car, 
raped  and  killed  her,  p>ollce  said.  The  hus- 
band, unharmed,  drove  to  seek  help. 

Richie  Reed  of  Cheverly,  Md.,  was  about  to 
Join  his  wife  Friday  at  4  p.m.  for  a  weekend 
camping  trip  when  he  was  accosted  by  an 
assailant  in  the  fifth  floor  washroom  of  the 
new  federal  office  building,  where  he  worked 
as  an  economist  for  the  Conunission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

After  a  struggle  that  police  said  left  the 
washroom  smeared  with  blood,  Reed  died  of 
numerous  stab  wounds.  The  liody  was  found 
minutes  after  the  attack,  and  Reed's  wallet 
was  missing.  Reed's  killer  apparently  walked 
past  Executive  Protection  Service  guards  who 
were  stationed  at  the  building's  entrance. 

Nenomoshia  Tates,  of  the  4800  block  of 
Bennlng  Road,  had  been  sent  to  her  neigh- 
borhood Safeway  store  at  7:30  p.m.  by  her 
father,  a  construction  worker.  She  never 
returned,  and  by  the  time  the  family  grew 
anxious,  her  body  had  been  fmind,  without 
visible  marks,  alongside  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue extended,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  District  line 

DC.  and  Maryland  police  were  working 
today  in  conjunction  on  the  Yates  case, 
which  Is  similar  to  other  recent  rases  Involv- 
ing yoting  girls  whose  bodies  have  been 
dumped  near  major  highways 

(Prom    the  Manchester   Uniiiu   Leader. 
July  24,  1»71| 

CHItF    JUSTICS    AT    BAY 

When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
feels  so  Insecure  In  Washington.  DC.  that 
he  greets  reporters  who  call  at  his  door  in 
the  evening  with  a  loaded  gun  In  his  hands, 
this  tells  us  more  about  conditions  In  our  na- 
tion's eapltal  than  10,000  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly  ironical  that  it  is  previ- 
ous decisions  of  the  same  Supreme  Court 
over  whldi  Chief  Justice  Burger  now  pre- 
sides that  are  Ir  large  part  responsible  for 
tl>e  Increase  of  crime  in  this  nation. 

At  the  u>p  of  otir  back  page  today  we  re- 
print a  column  from  tbe  Hampton  IJnlon 
entKIed  "The  BI|J  Wheels  '  ThU  column  gUes 
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not  only  an  account  of  Chief  Burger's  gun 
toting  but  describee  also  two  terrible  events 
which  recently  happened,  one  of  them,  in- 
cidentally, while  this  writer  was  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  rape  and  murder  of  the  young  woman 
took  place  not  In  some  sliun  area  of  Wash- 
ington, but  instead  In  the  parking  lot  of  one 
of  the  best  eating  places  in  Washington  The 
murder  of  the  naval  officer  and  his  son  took 
place  on  a  much  traveled  and  well  known 
public  highway. 

Sentimental  Judges  and  Juries  who  ha%e 
more  sympathy  lor  the  wTong-doer  than  the 
victim,  and  the  philosophy  that  it  Is  not  the 
criminal  but  society  which  is  in  the  wrong, 
all  have  contributed  to  the  freedom  from  fear 
which  criminals  in  the  United  States  now 
feel  and  this,  of  course,  has  led  to  increased 
crime. 

This  newspaper  repeats,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  feels  so  unsafe 
in  his  own  home  that  he  has  to  come  to  the 
door  with  a  gun  In  his  hands,  it  Is  time  for 
a  change — and  a  mighty  big  change. 

William  Lokb. 

Publisher. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  Jul\  24. 
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Columnist  Wsmss  About  Lirt  in   ths   Na- 

TioN'a    Capital:    Rape.    Muaoxa,    and    the 

Ar.med   Chief  Justice 

(By  A.  Spokesman) 

Hogate's  is  one  of  the  famotia  restaurants 
in  Washington.  It  Is  on  Maine  Avenue  which 
runs  along  the  Potomac  River  Just  a  lew 
blocks  from  the  White  House  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

On  a  recent  evenli\g  a  couple  married  only 
two  years  and  in  their  20s  finished  dinner 
and  left  the  restaurant  for  its  parking  lot  to 
ride  home  in  their  car 

Only  a  few  paces  from  the  door  they  were 
accosted  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  put  a 
gun  to  the  couple.  The  young  man  and  his 
wife  were  forced  into  their  auto  and  forced  to 
drive  a  short  distance  to  an  alley.  There  the 
young  wife  was  brutally  raped  repeatedly 
and  murdered.  The  young  husband  had  been 
bound  and  forced  to  witness  this  heinous 
crime. 

A  few  evenings  later  a  Naval  Oonunander 
took  his  wife  and  children  to  see  vbe  fire- 
works on  the  Washington  Monumcut 
grounds.  EnrouU  home  in  tbelr  ststiou  wag- 
on, the  Commander  was  needlessly  hsrssaed 
by  a  uil-gatlng  vehicle  eanrylng  several  per- 
sona. Including  one  female.  A*  the  Com- 
mander's wagou  approached  a  uratte  Ughi 
the  other  vehicle  sped  around  It  and  drew 
up  sharply  In  front  oi  It.  The  Commander 
got  out  of  his  ear  to  protest  tbe  acUoua  of 
these  devils  and  was  Immediately  pounced 
upon.  His  16-year-old  son  ran  to  the  rescue 
whereupon  one  of  the  hoodlums  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  killed  tlie  Commander  and  his  boy 
In  cold  blood 

On  another  recent  evening  two  newspaper 
reporters  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  Warren 
Burger,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America  The  Chief 
Justice  opened  the  door  cautiously  aith  pis- 
tol m  hand,  not  knowing  what  might  be  lurk- 
ing on  his  steps  As  awftil  as  are  the  fore- 
going facts,  they  relate  tbe  times  as  they 
are  in  the  city  which  U  the  home  of  our 
federal  government 

Tovi  can't  tell  vis  such  a  condition  is  nec- 
essary if  the  people  who  run  that  govern- 
ment— all  of  them  -were  all  doiitg  their  Job 
And  If  the  leaders  of  governaMnt  vw*  truly 
marsiialliug  the  decent  cltlaens  oi  tbe  land 
to  do  away  with  pcrmlaaiveneaa  and  tolaraucc 
of  wrong  and  IciUenoe  of  puntehmeut. 

Samuel  Lelbowita  was  a  tough  Nev  York 
judge  for  some  30  years  He  psot— «sd  ttoe 
innocent  but  raeted  out  severe  punlahment 
to  the  scum  guilty  of  crimes  against  public 
safety  and  public  order. 

The   other   night    retired    Judge   Leitniwit/ 
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was  on  the  Dave  Sussklnd  show.  He  called  for 
a  return  to  respyect  for  parents,  and  to  fear 
of  God,  and  to  effective  punishment  of  the 
guilty. 

It's  too  bad  New  York  can't  return  the 
Judge  to  the  bench.  It's  too  bad  the  City  of 
Washington  and  the  50  states  don't  have 
many  Judges  like  Lelbowltz. 


DUTIES  ON  US.  CARS  IN  EUROPE 
ADD  MORE  THAN  30  PERCENT  TO 
PRICE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  our  Government  has  come 
under  increasing  pressure  to  rescind  the 
10  percent  surcharge  on  imports  imposed 
by  President  Nixon  on  August  15.  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
President  Nixon's  action  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory against  foreign  goods,  par- 
ticularly automobiles.  With  regard  to  the 
automotive  trade,  the  facts,  however,  are 
quite  the  opposite.  Too  often  overlooked 
are  the  incredibly  high  tax  and  tariff 
barriers  that  have  been  imposed  for  years 
against  the  sale  of  American  cars  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  his  syndicated  Los 
Angeles  Times  column,  appearing  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich..  Octo- 
ber 2.  1971.  Robert  S.  Elegant  gives  some 
of  the  shocking  facts  and  figures  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  undesirable 
as  well  as  unjustifiable  discrimination, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  : 

Duties   on   US.   Cars   in   Evrope    Add   More 

Than  30  Percent  to  Price 

(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

Munich — "Why."  asked  Munich's  leading 
Chrysler  dealer.  "Do  you  want  an  American 
Chrysler?  Why  not  a  nice  French  Chrysler- 
Slmca?" 

"There  Is  a  difference."  I  replied 

•Not  at  all.  "  Herr  Oruber  said  "It's  the 
same  car— only  smaller  " 

Considering  the  six  Common  Market  coun- 
tries demand  that  the  United  States  cancel 
Its  emergency  10  per  cent  duty  on  Imports. 
I  was  looking  Into  duties,  availability,  and 
price*  of  American  automobiles  in  Europe. 
RorelRn  automobiles  are.  after  all.  chief 
among  Imports  affected. 

ODIOCS     COMPARISON 

Comparison  turned  out  to  be  odious  In- 
deed—as Indicated  by  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation. "But.  I  want  an  American  car  " 

Oruber  (reluctantly):  "I  suppose  I  could 
get  you  a  Chrysler  for  about  30.000  marks 
(•8.955). 

"What  kind  of  Chrysler?" 

Gruber:  "A  Chrysler  Is  a  Chrysler" 

"Not  necessarily.  Can't  you  glme  some  more 
details  of  a  car  that  costs  30,000  marks." 

Gruber :  'Well.  It  could  be  a  Dodge  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Anyway,  we  couldn't  deliver 
before  next  spring.  But  I  can  let  you  have  a 
Slmca  right  away." 

General  Motors  and  Ford  dealers  were  more 
responsive.  The  earliest  delivery  possible  was, 
however,  three  to  four  months  later.  In 
falmeas.  It  might  be  noted  that  delivery  of 
some  more  expensive  European  makea  alao 
takes  a  whUe. 

not   impobtcd 
Still.  Herr  Baumgarten  of  OM  set  the  tone 
when  I  asked  about  the  Vegas   He  laughed: 
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"That  is  a  really  comical  little  auto.  Small, 
like  our  'Volkswagen  and.  anyway,  absolutely 
not  Imported." 

One  note  before  attempting  to  map  the 
labyrinth  of  duties  and  taxes  Imposed  on 
American  cars:  Ford's  Pinto  is  also  totally 
unavailable.  Companies  are  obviously  not 
anxious  to  Import  smaller  vehicles  which 
flt  European  conditions  and  pocketbooks. 
They  might  compete  with  the  same  Arm's 
local  products. 

It  would.  In  any  event,  be  almost  Impos- 
sible to  sell  them  at  competitive  prices.  Ex- 
tensive discussion  with  dealers  and  customs 
generated  as  much  confusion  as  Information. 
They  did  yield  one  conclusion:  total  duty  is 
somewhere  between  30  and  33  ^  per  cent 
compared  to  the  10  per  cent  American  duty 
against  which  Europeans  rail. 

Varying  duties  are.  Incidentally,  supplied 
to  almost  every  American  Import  from  socks 
to  computers.  They  are  rarely  below  10  per 
cent  and,  usually,  much  higher. 

ACTUAL    PRICES 

Therefore  these  prices  for  American  auto- 
mobiles— when  available:  Mustang — 98,060. 
Lincoln  Continental— «19, 105,  Cadillac  Fleet- 
wood— (le.OGO.  and  Oldsmoblle  (model  un- 
specified)— 91 1,900.  (For  comparison.  Mer- 
cedes 280  SE — »6.444. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  price  of  US.  cars 
Is  duties  and  excise  taxes. 

Although  the  details  might  puzzle  teams  of 
cost  accountants,  duties  about  one-third  the 
total  cost,  break  down  this  way.  Tariff  on 
the  automobile  and  shipping  cost  paid  at 
any  Common  Market  port  of  entry:  13.2  per 
cent.  German  "import  duty"  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  car.  Including  tariff  and  additional 
freight  and  delivery  costs:  U  per  cent.  Since 
that  11  per  cent  applies  to  freight,  delivery, 
and  tariff,  the  total  Is  nearer  30  per  cent  of 
the  original  cost  than  the  24.2  per  cent  simple 
addition   yields. 

Subsequently,  an  11  per  cent  excise 
("added  value")  tax  Is  levied  on  the  total 
cost  of  the  car.  Including  original  tariff  and 
Import  duty.  If  you're  still  following  and 
we're  going  In  the  rlKht  direction,  that  means 
an  additional  3',  per  cent  of  their  original 
value  and  shipping  costs. 

CONVERSION   costs 

In  addition,  there's  the  cost  of  converting 
American  models  to  German  standards:  $240 
to  »900.  depending  on  the  car.  Because 
European  manufacturers — unlike  American 
manufacturers — produce  spechlcally  for  for- 
eign markets,  those  costs  don't  apply  to  your 
Volkswagen  or  Mercedes.  But  that,  at  least. 
Is  not  the  Common  Market's  fault. 

Ttiere  Is  one  small  note  of  cheer  for  Euro- 
peans who  buy  American  cars  despite  their 
high  gasoline  consumption — as  do  many 
Swiss,  living  outside  Common  Market 
barriers. 

•'Maybe  next  year,"  said  Herr  Baumgarten. 
"the  cost  will  be  lower  because  of  the  dollar 
devaluation." 

He  sounded  neither  optimistic  nor  en- 
thusiastic about  selling  more  American  cars 
After  all.  the  tariffs  will  remain. 
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Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  212,500 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  1,400  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20, 1969,  there  were  532.500 


THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  SITUA- 
TION: A  REPORT,  NO.  9 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  con- 
tinuing series  on  the  Northern  Ireland 
situation.  I  have  included  statements 
from  the  Ardoyne  Relief  Committee  on 
the  problems  experienced  by  the  op- 
pressed minority  in  that  province. 
Today  I  would  like  to  provide  a 
little  more  information  on  this  group  of 
dedicated  Irishmen  who  are  trying  to 
hold  together  what  is  left  of  their 
community. 

The  problems  in  Northern  Ireland  cry 
out  for  solution.  As  the  leading  nation 
in  tlie  free  world,  we  must  protest  the 
trampling  of  human  rights  that  daily 
occurs  in  that  beleaguered  province. 
What  right  has  a  nation  to  ignore  the 
basic  needs  of  a  segment  of  its  popula- 
tion? What  right  has  an  army  to  destroy 
the  will  and  the  life  of  a  people?  What 
ripht  have  we  to  stand  by  while  such 
affronts  to  basic  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity continue? 

THE    ARDOYNE    RELIEF    COMMITTEE 

On  August  9,  as  a  result  of  an  Incredible 
act  of  arson,  230  houses  In  the  Ardoyne  area 
were  burned  down,  180  families  found  them- 
selves homeless,  and  desperate  little  groups 
of  people  who  had  been  unable  to  salvage 
even  the  smallest  of  personal  possessions, 
roamed  the  streets  seeking  shelter,  of  any 
kind. 

The  Ardoyne  Relief  Committee.  ba.sed  at 
Holy  Crass  Boys'  School,  operating  on  a 
shoestring  and  receiving  only  reluctant  and 
minimal  recognition  from  the  local  avuhor- 
Ules,  at  once  went  Into  action  and  at- 
tempted In  some  measure  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  homeless. 

The  refugees  were  taken  to  the  Holy  Cross 
School  and  provided  with  food  and  blankeus. 
while  members  of  the  Committee  and  other 
volunteers  foraged  throughout  the  city  for 
food  and  clothing. 

The  generous  response  of  people  In  some 
of  the  most  deprived  areas  of  the  city  was  as 
moving  as  It  was  exp>ected. 

A  large  number  of  Ardoyne  children  wore 
taken  to  Carrlckmore  where  the  people  In- 
volved have  done,  and  are  doing  a  mng- 
nlflcent  Job. 

On  August  10.  a  body  of  volunteers  with 
building  experience  approached  the  Ar- 
doyne Relief  Committee  and  offered  their 
services. 

Since  that  date,  these  volunteers  have  been 
repairing  those  houses  still  left  standing. 
They  have  made  over  70  houses  as  habitable 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances — replac- 
ing toilets,  electric  switches,  cookers  and 
other  essentials. 

Tlie  Ardoyne  Relief  Committee  was  origi- 
nally formed  In  1069  and  though  the  mem- 
bership Committee  has  changed  from  time  to 
time.  Its  function  and  Intentions  has  re- 
mained unaltered.  All  workers  are  unpaid 
volunteers,  dedicated  to  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed and  suffering  of  people  who,  in  these 
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troubled  times,  find  themselves  In  a  walking 
nightmare. 

The  Relief  Committee  have  never  t>efore 
faced  such  an  enormous  task.  Any  donation 
no  matter  how  small  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Donations  should  be  sent  to:  The 
Relief  Committee:  Holy  Cross  School.  Butler 
Street,  Belfast.  N.  Ireland:  or  The  Ardoyne 
Relief  Committees  account  at  the  Belfast 
Savings  Bank. 

DETAILS  or  DESTmtJCTION  Or  PROPERTY  IN  PARISH 

Total  number  houses  Burnt  out 

(A)  Cranbrook  Gardens: 

105 44 

(B)  Farrington  Gardens: 

119 --      80 

(C)  Vel.sheda  Park : 

114 68 

338 192 

(A)  Farrington  Gardens.  A  street  contain- 
ing 119  Terrence  Houses.  80  were  completely 
gutted. 

{B)  Velsheda  Park.  Similarly  affected  114 
housca.  68  completely  destroyed. 

(C)  Crtmbrook  Gardens.  Again  a  case  of 
repetition  similar  took  place,  of  105  houses 
68  suffered  the  same  fate. 

The  loss  In  value  of  property  and  personal 
possessions  could  be  estimated  In  the  region 
of  >2  million  pounds. 

The  cost  of  restoration  must  be  consider- 
ably higher  but  things  such  as  years  of  hard 
work  building  up  a  home.  Articles  of  senti- 
mental value  and  the  mental  torture  can 
never  be  replaced  or  repaired  In  any  amount 
of  money. 

DETAILS      OF      REGARDING      RESTORATION      WORK 

Of  the  total  338  houses  we  have  been  left 
with  146  houses  only  20  of  which  did  not  need 
repairs.  The  remainder  have  been  practically 
wrecked  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  houses 
habitable.  Leaving  us  with  a  repair  bill  of 
a  conservative  estimate  of  £7.000  for  materials 
as  all  work  labour  Is  voluntary. 

Negotiations  are  at  present  are  being  held 
by  governmental  departments  to  have  the 
completely  gutted  houses  restored  to  their 
former  condition  but  as  houses  are  In  short 
supply — time  Is  of  the  essence. 

if  the  committee  consider  that  "Red  Tai>e  " 
Is  going  to  binder  them  in  their  efforts  to 
have  these  houses  restored  within  a  resonable 
period  of  time,  they  will  have  no  hesitation 
in  undertaken  the  task  themselves.  It  is  In- 
peratlve  to  have  the  families  presently  housed 
In  the  Relief  Centre  rehoused  in  suitable  ac- 
commodation, in  order  to  enable  the  school 
to  reopen  for  the  education  of  the  children 
In  the  area. 


THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  S. 
GOLDEN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  James  S.  Golden  on  September  6 
leaves  Kentucky  a  poorer  place,  because 
he  was  surely  one  of  our  State's  distin- 
guished sons. 

Jim  Golden  and  I  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  back  in  1948,  and 
took  our  seats  together  on  January  3. 
1949. 

Coming  as  we  both  did  from  the  east- 
ern or  Appalachian  end  of  our  State, 
we  worked  closely  together  on  the  prob- 
lems common  to  the  people  of  both  of 
our  districts.  He  was  a  falrmlnded  man, 
and  a  hard  worker  for  his  district.  And 
he  was  widely  respected  in  this  Hoiise. 
Jim  retired  voluntarily  In  1954,  and  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  back  home  in 
his  native  district. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jim  Golden  was  only  a  few  days  short 
of  80  when  he  passed  away  last  month. 
He  could  look  back  on  a  truly  distin- 
guished career  as  a  county  official,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  as  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  him  as  a  friend, 
and  deeply  regret  his  passin?.  Kentucky 
and  the  Nation  must  mourn  a  notable 
.son. 
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WHAT     HAPPENS     WHEN     A     HERO 
ROCKS  THE  BOAT 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'^ES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
trudges  into  its  second  decade,  we  see  all 
around  us  reminders  of  what  this  tragic 
mistake  has  done  to  the  morale  of  our 
country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Since 
1961,  this  war  has  cost  us  over  $200  bil- 
lion— at  a  rate  of  almost  $3  million  an 
hour,  every  hour  of  the  day.  every  day  of 
the  week. 

It  has  produced  over  54.000  American 
casualties  and  has  maimed  over  300.000 
American  boys;  boys  whose  suffering 
lias  only  just  begim. 

This  gruesome  litany  of  statistics  could 
go  on  and  on.  but  there  is  no  need,  for 
the  point  they  make  is  clear.  This  war  is 
taking  the  finest  resources  of  our  coun- 
try and  yielding  us  nothing  positive  in 
return. 

Another  casualty  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  is  not  so  easy  to 
document,  not  so  easy  to  measure,  has 
been  the  significant  drop  in  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  For  in  no  time  in 
our  history  have  our  own  soldiers  been 
so  disillusioned  and  so  disenchanted  with 
their  role  of  American  fighting  men  as 
are  oui'  soldiers  returning  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an  article  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention which  vividly  describes  the  prob- 
lems of  morale  in  today's  Army.  I  Insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcord  for  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

What  Happens  When  a  Hero  Rocks  the 

Boat 

(By    James    T.    Wooten) 

In  1952.  the  United  States  Army  decided 
that  United  Nations  countries  Involved  In 
the  Korean  police  action  might  enjoy  a 
glimpse  of  its  most  decorated  enlisted  sol- 
dier. 

He  would  be  an  American,  of  course — the 
other  contingents  were  not  surveyed — and 
he  would  be  a  sort  of  latter-day  Sgt.  York 
or  Audle  Murphy,  reflecting  all  this  good 
nation's  courage  and  strength. 

The  Pentagon  aiea  were  exhaustlvely 
searched  and  It  «-as  determined  that  a  skin- 
ny young  man  from  the  co»l  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania w»s  precisely  proper  for  the  Job. 

He  had  been  »  teen-age  dropout  volun- 
teer in  1947  and  had  been  eager  to  get  In- 
volved In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  had  sur. 
vlved.  won  bis  sergeant's  atrlpes  and.  in  the 
process,  picked  up  a  Bronze  Star,  three  Sil- 
ver Stan,  four  Purple  Hearts  and  a  glitter- 
ing collection  of  lesser  medals  and  R«-ards 
from  our  government  and  others. 


HZ    WAS    A    Kxmo 

The  Army's  public  relations  people  were 
ecstatic.  They  had  a  hero— a  winner — and 
they   knew   it. 

He  was  22  years  old  then,  and  he  set  off 
on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  world  capitals 
that  had  contributed  men  and  money  and 
materiel  to  Korea  and  he  was  aU  the  Army 
could   have   wanted. 

When  he  came  back  home  to  the  coal  fields. 
he  married  the  pretty  girl  from  down  the 
street,  finished  his  high  school  requirements 
and  went  off  to  college. 

By  1956.  he  was  back  in  service  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  his  pocket,  second  lieu- 
tenant's bars  on  his  shotilders  and  a  white- 
hot  urge  to  do  something  and  be  somebody 
burning  In  his  sovil 

The  promotions  were  steady,  alwikys  early 
by  the  Army  standards,  and  over  the  years 
he  became  an  accomplished,  astute  man  of 
war. 

He  was  a  Ranger,  that  toxigh  epitome  ci 
military  ruggedness.  and  then  a  Ranger  In- 
structor, and  then  commander  of  all  Ran- 
gers stationed  in  Germany.  He  was  a  Path- 
tinder  and  a  Green  Beret.  His  profesBion  took 
him  from  Europe  to  Africa  to  Canada  to 
the  Middle  East  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  with  each  Joiirney  came  more  and  more 
respoiisibillty 

GETS    A    CuMBAT    COMMAND 

Finally,  in  1968.  he  went  to  Viet  Nam 
In  early  1969.  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  a 
battalion  commander  In  one  of  the  Army  s 
toughest  outfits,  he  won  another  Silver  Star. 
three  more  Bron?e  Stars,  two  Air  Medals. 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  Valor 
a  recommendation  for  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross — all  in  only  58  days  of  combat 
duty. 

The  guy  is  absolutely  Incredible."  one  of 
the  younger  officers  in  his  battalion  wrote  m 
a  letter  to  his  wife  back  home  "He  is  the 
perfect  warrior — a  supersoldier.  if  I  ever  sb» 
one. 

A  general  who  knew  him  over  there  called 
him  "one  of  the  best.  If  not  the  best  com- 
bat commander  in  the  whole  Army."  and  in 
early  1960  It  was  generally  conceded  that  m 
a  few  years  he  would  be  wearing  a  star 

Tliey  were  wrong         0 

On  April  4.  1969.  he  was  abruptly  reIle^ed 
of  his  command  by  the  major  general  who 
commanded  the  brigade  In  which  he  served 
The  general  recommended  to  the  Pentagon 
that  the  most  decorated  enlisted  man  In  the 
Korean  War — the  mustang  everybody 
thought  was  the  perfect  combat  command- 
er— never  be  allowed  to  command  In  the  C  S 
Army  again. 

Nobody  ever  mistakes  Lt  Col  Anthotiy 
Bernard  Herljert  for  anything  other  than 
what  he  always  dreamed  he  would  be:  the 
complete  military  man 

When  Tony  Herljert  went  to  Viet  Nam  he 
was  assigned  to  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
an  outfit  known  in  military  Jargon  as  a  "hot 
unit." 

Uert>ert  became  the  acting  in^jector  gen- 
eral, a  Job  similar  to  Uie  chief  of  detectives 
on  a  small-town  p>olice  force.  Waitiii(  for  a 
combat  command,  he  tackled  his  assign- 
ments with  the  enthusiasm  that  had  cbar- 
acteiiaed  his  approach  to  every  responsibilltr 
the  Army  bad  given  him  over  the  years. 

His  task  was.  in  general  terms,  to  make 
official  Inquiries  Into  alleged  violations  of 
military  rules  and  regulations  by  men  in  the 
173d. 

Another  Viet  Nam  colleague  believes  Her- 
bert's style  as  the  acting  I.O.  of  the  173d  was 
the  beginning  of  what  Herbert  now  believes 
to  be  the  end  of  his  military  career. 

"He  was  an  unusual  breed  of  soldier."  the 
friend  remembers  "A  rule  was  a  rale,  and 
he  didn't  screw  around.  Wben  something 
came  to  his  desk.  he.  by  Ck>d,  InvwUfatad  It. 
They  knew,  by  Ood.  that  wben  it  caiM  rlgtit 
to  the  crtinch.  old  Tony  wotild  Investigate 
them,  too.  right   on   up  to  the  old  man." 
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In  February,  1900,  he  got  what  he  wanted: 
a  combat  command  of  the  battalion.  For  the 
next  two  months,  he  and  the  SOO  para- 
trooi>er8  under  hla  command  did  their  best 
to  win  the  war  there  and  then,  and  Herbert's 
reputation  as  a  leader,  strategist  and  flgbter 
became  the  talk  of  the  brigade. 

On  Feb.  14,  two  weelts  after  he  took  over 
the  battalion,  his  men  and  a  group  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  engaged  in  a  bloody  battle 
with  the  Viet  Oong  near  the  village  of  Cu  Lot. 

"It  was  hot  from  the  minute  we  got  to  the 
L.Z.  (landing  zone).  We  killed  about  two 
dozen,  and  one  of  the  platoons  cornered  a 
bunch  who  surrendered.  Actually,  they  aren't 
really  'prisoners.'  according  to  the  book,  not 
even  If  they're  In  their  black  pajamas  or 
carrying  weapons.  They're  'detainees'  and  be- 
fore they  can  be  called  'prisoners'  they  have 
to  be  Interrogated  and  processed  by  Intel- 
ligence. They  could  be  anything,  you  know, 
a  double  agent,  or  something,"  Herbert  said. 

"Anyway,  after  the  flreflght,  I  walked  up 
on  these  detainees — there  were  about  15  of 
them — and  they  were  In  the  custody  of  an 
ARVN  [South  Vietnamese]  unit  and  an 
American  lieutenant. 

ORDEXS    THEM     TO     STOP 

"There  were  four  dead  already,  and  when  I 
walked  up,  they  had  a  knife  at  the  throat  of 
a  woman.  Her  baby — there  were  several  kids 
In  the  bunch — her  baby  was  screaming  and 
grabbing  at  her  leg.  and  her  other  child — 
I  don't  remember  If  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl — 
anyway,  her  other  kid  was  being  suffocated  by 
an  ARVN  who  was  pushing  Its  face  Into  the 
sand  with  his  foot. 

"I  ordered  them  to  stop,  but  with  me  Just 
standing  there  looking,  they  proceeded  to  silt 
the  woman's  throat.  I  asked  the  lieutenant 
What  was  going  on  and  then  I  ordered  him  to 
get  out  of  the  area  and  take  his  ARVN  with 
blm.  They  left  and  I  sent  one  of  my  sergeants 
with  the  detainees  to  the  L.Z.  I  told  him  to 
get  them  out  and  back  so  they  could  be 
processed. 

"Well.  It  wasn't  long  after  he  left  that  I 
heard  firing  in  the  direction  he'd  taken  them. 
He  came  running  back,  yelling  and  nuid.  He 
told  me  the  American  lieutenant  and  the 
ABVNs  had  Jumped  him.  overpowered  him 
and  killed  all  the  detainees.  I  followed  him 
and  found  the  bodies.  All  of  them.  The  chil- 
dren, too." 

When  Herbert  returned  to  brigade  head- 
quarters later  that  day.  he  reported  the  In- 
cident to  Lt.  Col.  J.  Roes  Franklin,  the  deputy 
commander  of  the  173d.  It  was.  Herbert  says, 
simply  a  matter  of  doing  what  the  Army 
prescribed. 

"I  assumed  that  the  allegations  would  be 
properly  forwarded  to  the  I  O.  and  that  an 
Investigation  would  be  ordered,"  he  remem- 
bers. "But  instead.  Franklin  called  me  a  liar. 
He  said  the  whole  thing  didn't  happen  and 
that  I  was  exaggerating.  Those  were  to  be- 
come pretty  familiar  words  for  me." 

BCPOKTS    SEVEN    INCn>ENTS 

Herbert  claims  he  reported  seven  other  in- 
cidents to  Franklin  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
Including  those  to  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. The  others,  he  says,  were  reported 
to  him  and  passed  along  to  the  deputy 
commander. 

"One  of  them  Involved  the  use  of  water 
torture  on  a  Vietnamese  man  by  American 
military  Intelligence  personnel.  What  they 
were  doing  was  stuffing  a  wet  rag  down  the 
guy's  throat,  trying  to  get  him  to  talk.  I 
stopped  It  and  reported  it  to  Prsnklln.  He 
told  me  what  they  were  doing  was  a  'legiti- 
mate field  Interrogation  technique'  and  he 
also  said  It  was  none  of  my  business  how 
Intelligence  went  after  its  people.  He  said 
U  I  was  so  morally  offended  by  that  I  ought 
to  think  about  leaving. 

"Not  long  after  that,  a  big  bunch  of  peo- 
ple were  captured  In  a  major  operation  Must 
have  been  at  least  75  or  maybe  a  100  of  them, 
and  Intelligence  was  preily  sure  there  wer* 
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some  pretty  Important  Viet  Cong  figures  In 
the  bunch. 

"The  ARVNs  were  handling  them,  and  one 
afternoon  an  American  sergeant  came  cry- 
ing, actually  crying — you  ever  see  a  sergeant 
cry? — and  told  me  to  come  over  to  the  com- 
pound where  ARVN  was  holding  these  peo- 
ple. I  went  back  with  him  to  the  fence.  They 
had  herded  most  of  them  into  these  metal 
containers  the  Navy  uses  for  overseas  ship- 
ping. It  must  have  been  150  degrees  inside 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  moaning  and  groan- 
ing from  Inside  the  containers. 

ORDEBED    TO    STAT    AWAY 

"But  the  sergeant  said  that  wasn't  what 
he  came  to  get  me  for.  He  pointed  to  some 
ARVN  people  Inside  the  wire  and  I  saw  they 
were  flailing  some  women  prisoners  with 
bamboo  rods  that  had  been  splayed  at  the 
end.  That's  a  mean  weapon.  The  bamboo 
cuts  flesh  like  a  razor.  They  were  using  it 
on  the  women's  faces  and  hands,  but  there 
wasn't  any  way  to  stop  it  because  the  ARVNs 
were  inside  the  fence — inside  their  own  com- 
pound, you  know.  I  guess  I  could  have  shot 
them.  That  would  have  stopped  them. 

"I  went  to  Franklin  again.  Guess  what?  He 
gave  me  the  'decency'  thing  again.  He  said  if 
my  sense  of  decency  was  offended  to  Just 
stay  away  from  the  ARVN  compound.  It  was 
the  same  old  hassle.  Nothing  was  done. 
Franklin  Just  always  responded  the  same 
way.  'It's  none  of  your  business.  Stay  away 
If  you're  upset  by  that.  If  you're  offended, 
maybe  you  ought  to  leave.'  " 

Lt.  Col.  J.  Ross  Franklin,  like  Herbert,  was 
also  a  comer,  but  unlike  Herbert,  he  had 
not  risen  thru  the  ranks.  He  was  a  West 
Point  graduate  "with  general  written  all  over 
him."  one  of  his  fellow  officers  says. 

There  were  many  in  the  173d  who  be- 
lieved Franklin  would  be  the  next  command- 
er of  the  proud  outfit,  succeeding  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  Barnes.  Franklin  is  "in."  His  associa- 
tion with  the  higher  brass  was  cordial  and 
Intimate. 

Barnes  wm  an  old  Viet  Nam  hand:  be- 
fore be  got  his  star  and  command  of  the 
173d.  he  had  worked  at  various  levels  and  In 
a  variety  of  operations  there.  He  was  also  said 
to  be  a  "very  close  friend  of  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu." 

Barnes'  relationship  with  Herbert  was  less 
personal  than  his  relationship  with  Franklin, 
but  he  was  aware  of  Herbert's  image  In  the 
brigade  as  a  tough,  shrewd  combat  com- 
mander. 

In  one  document,  he  described  Herbert  as 
a  "brilliant  tactician,"  but  sometime  in 
early  April  another  document  arrived  at  bri- 
gade headquarters  and  moved  thru  to  the 
general's  desk.  It  was  Herbert's  officer's  effi- 
ciency report,  a  kind  of  periodic  report  card 
on  which  an  Individual  officer  Is  evaluated. 
Herbert's  O.E.R.  had  been  prepared  by  Frank- 
lin. 

ErrlCIENCY    KEPORT    IS    DEVASTATING 

The  report  was  devastating  for  Herbert, 
whose  official  military  records  Indicated  a 
previous  tradition  of  excellence  and  superior 
ratings. 

Herbert,  according  to  Franklin,  had  no  am- 
bition, a  terrible  appearance,  was  undepend- 
able.  did  not  cooperate,  had  no  integrity, 
moral  courage,  loyalty  or  will  for  self-Im- 
provement. Moreover,  the  report  continued, 
h*-  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  had  on 
occasions  deliberately  lied  as  well  as  pitted 
himself  against  the  brigade  commander  and 
hU  staff. 

Based  on  those  opinions.  Oen.  Barnes  offi- 
cially relieved  Herbert  of  his  battalion  com- 
mand and  recommended  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  command  ever  again. 

"It  was  like  getting  shot,"  Herbert  says 
about  the  news  that  he  was  no  longer  a  com- 
bat commander  In  the  173d.  "Wham!  Out  of 
the  blue.  One  day  you  are,  the  next  you 
aren't." 

Herbert  went  Immediately  to  Saigon  to 
conte&t  Barneb'  action  on  the  grounds  that 
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It  was  arbitrary,  capricious  and  unwmr« 
ranted. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  R.  Russ  conducted  the 
hearing  on  his  app>eal,  and  as  Its  findings 
were  read.  Herbert  was  elated.  He  was  being 
exonerated — and  within  the  system,  by  the 
book. 

There  was  no  question,  the  hearing  con- 
cluded, "as  to  Herberts  personal  bravery  or 
leadership  quality"  and  there  was  "no  posi- 
tive evidence  presented  reflecting  on  Her- 
bert's loyalty." 

"Some  of  the  specifics  that  were  told  to 
Gen.  Barnes  have  not  been  substantiated  by 
evidence  adduced  in  this  Investigation." 

Herbert  sighed  with  relief  as  he  heard  the 
words.  It  was  going  to  be  all  right,  he 
thought.  There  was.  however,  one  more  para- 
graph In  It.  Oen.  Russ  concluded  that  "Oen. 
Barne.%.  as  brigade  commander,  acted  on  the 
facts  as  he  knew  them  .  .  ."  and  recom- 
mended that  "no  redress  be  granted  con- 
cerning Herbert's  relief  from  command." 

No  redress.  It  stood  as  it  stood.  "It  almo.st 
blew  my  insldes  out,"  Herbert  recalls.  "It  was 
incredible.  They  made  the  Investigation,  got 
the  evidence,  presented  a  firm  case  for  re- 
dress and  then — Just  like  that — said  no  re- 
dress should  be  given.  Unbelievable." 

So.  Tony  Herbert  came  home.  Twenty-one 
years  In  the  Army,  a  chestful  of  medals  and 
decorations  and  some  deep  friendships  in  tlie 
ranks  weren't  valueless,  tho,  he  thought. 

His  orders  were  to  report  to  the  Command 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Maybe  it  was  going  to  work  out— but  then 
the  orders  were  Inexplicably  revised  and  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Third  Army's  recruiting 
office  at  Port  McPherson  In  Atlanta. 

But  Viet  Nam  gnawed  at  his  stomach,  day 
and  night. 

Barnes  had  been  rotated  to  the  Pentagon, 
and  Franklin,  after  having  taken  command 
of  a  battalion  In  the  lOlst  Airborne,  had  be- 
come a  member  of  the  prestigious  Peers  Com- 
mission. It  was  a  group  of  senior  officers, 
headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  William  Peers  and 
charged  with  investigating  the  alleged  atroci- 
ties at  My  Lai  In  March,   1968. 

Herbert  began  to  discuss  his  exp)erlence 
with  some  Army  lawyers  at  Port  McPheraon. 
"They  kept  recommending  that  I'd  better 
make  sure  those  things  I'd  seen  were  In- 
vestigated." he  said.  "It  made  sense  to  me  to 
try  to  follow  the  book  on  this  and  clear  my- 
self." 

In  late  1970.  he  went  to  the  Pentagon,  and 
reported  the  Incidents  again — Just  as  he  had 
to  Franklin.  "I  waited  and  waited  and  they 
told  me  the  C.I.D.  [Criminal  Investigation 
Division]  was  working  on  It — but  nothing 
happened"  Herbert  said.  "I  was  threatened, 
cajoled  and  told  to  forget  about  the  whole 
thing — and  I  was  getting  more  and  more 
frustrated." 

HE     PRErCRS     FORMAL     CHARGES 

Finally,  on  March  12.  1971.  and  less  thnn 
a  month  before  the  expiration  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  Herbert  preferred  formal 
charges  against  Franklin  and  Barnes,  ac- 
cusing them  of  dereliction  of  duty,  misprison 
I  concealment  I  of  a  felony  and  failure  to 
obey  regulations. 

By  the  time  he  preferred  his  charges,  the 
C  I.D.  was  willing  to  admit  confidentially 
that  Its  Investigation  had  confirmed  that  all 
of  the  Incidents  Herbert  reported  had  In  fact 
occurred. 

But,  at  this  point,  the  C.I.D.  Inquiry  had 
not  included  an  Interview  with  Oen.  Barnes 
in  Washington.  He  responded  to  a  reporter's 
questions  by  describing  Herbert's  cnarges  as 
unfounded  and  saying  that  Herbert  had  not 
reported  any  alleged  violations  to  him,  so  far 
as  he  could  remember. 

Franklin,  still  stationed  In  Viet  Nam.  has 
consistently  declined  to  comment  on  Her- 
bert's charges. 

On  the  morning  of  April  15,  MaJ.  Carl  E. 
Henaley.  the  56-year-old  investigator  who 
was  supervising   the   Inquiry   Into   Herbert's 
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chsLTges  against  Barnes  and  Franklin,  walked 
Into  a  bedroom  of  bis  home  In  Clinton,  Md., 
and  shot  himself.  He  left  no  notes. 

Herbert  said  he  bad  been  extremely  de- 
spondent about  the  case  and  that  Hensley 
had  told  him  he  was  under  heavy  pressure 
when  they  had  met  the  previous  month. 

Now,  six  months  after  they  were  filed,  the 
Army  says  it  is  still  Investigating  Herbert's 
charges  against  Barnes.  The  investigation 
against  Franklin  has  been  dropped. 

Pentagon  Insiders  are  giving  odds  that  the 
other  project  will  also  be  forgotten,  altho  a 
confidential  source  In  the  C.I.D.  has  dis- 
closed that  the  Incidents  reported  by  Herbert 
have  been  verified. 

"That's  not  much  help,"  Herbert  said  not 
long  ago.  "1  established  that  pretty  quick.  In 
fact.  I  don't  think  that  was  even  really  a 
legitimate  question.  The  important  issue  is 
whether  anything  is  going  to  be  done  atiout 
them  or  about  the  fact  that  senior  officers 
who  knew  about  them  Ignored  them." 

PREDICTS     rORCED     RETIREMENT 

"They're  going  to  get  rid  of  me  In  Febru- 
ary, I  think,"  he  says.  "Forced  retirement. 
A  nice  way  of  drumming  you  out,  and  I  Just 
don't  understand. 

"That's  not  true.  I  understand  It.  but  I  Just 
don't  want  to  admit  that  I'm  being  sys- 
tematically screwed  by  the  Army.  I  don't 
want  to  admit  that.  I  chose  the  Army  as 
the  expression  of  my  life.  I  gave  to  It,  took 
from  It.  believed   In  It.   Now  this. 

"But  somebody  has  to  follow  through  on 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  Army  has  to  purge 
Itself  from  within  of  this  kind  of  dirt.  It 
has  to  be  done  by  the  l)ook— and  I'm  going 
to  keep  trying  to  do  It  that  way." 

Last  week.  Lt  Col  Herbert  was  transferred 
to  a  new  Jot>-~-asslstant  in  charge  of  Indus- 
trial operations  at  Fort  McPherson.  He  said 
he  has  been  told  "I'll  be  In  charge  of  In- 
cinerators, trash  cans,  and  telephones." 


JAZZ     ARTISTS    PAY    TRIBUTE    TO 
• SATCHMO  "  AT  KENNEDY  CENTER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  Louis  Armstrong  came  alive  once 
again  as  several  of  America's  top  Jazz 
artists  paid  tribute  to  him  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  on  September  25. 

As  tnunpeteer  Clark  Terry  and  btuss 
player  Mill  Hilton  performed  "Satch- 
mo's"  theme,  "Sleepy  Time  Down  South," 
the  music  that  made  Louis  Armstrong 
America's  best-loved  good  will  ambassa- 
dor filled  the  air.  Gerry  Mulligan,  David 
Amram,  Bill  Watrous,  and  Carmen  Leg- 
gio  then  played  the  blues  in  a  further 
salute  to  the  "World's  Greatest  Trum- 
peter."  Armstrong's  long-time  friend, 
Willis  Conover,  produced  the  memorial 
for  the  Kennedy  Centers  House  of 
Sounds  Festival. 

Louis  Armstrong  will  .soon  speak  again 
to  every  comer  of  the  globe  in  the  inter- 
national language  of  music  that  he  knew 
so  well  when  Conover's  "Music,  U.S.A." 
radio  tribute  is  bioadcast  by  the  Voice 
of  America. 

"Satchmo's"  voice  rang  loud  and  clear: 

Well,  it's  rr-Hlly  been  a  ball,  and  I'd  like 
to  say  It's  real)y  been  a  pleasure,  and  before 
we  close,  yoii  know,  say  hello  and  so  long — ■ 
well,  not  goofltry*.  I  had  such  a  pleasure  play- 
ing and  a  w^uderful  time  In  London  and 
ATrlca  and  evwywhere,  so  I  want  to  Just  say 
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"It's  been  a  pleasure."  And  It's  too  bad  I  Just 
can't  sit  here,  but  the  time's  gone,  and,  like 
we  always  said,  "I'll  see  you  all  of  a  sudden." 
Thl£  Is  Louis  Satchmo  Armstrong  getting 
ready  to  go  and  wail  for  the  cats. 

No,    "Mr.  Jazz "  is  not  dead. 
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WATER  PROJECT  REVISITED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  Governor  of  California  will  preside 
over  a  ceremony  marking  the  first  pump- 
ing of  water  over  the  Tehachapi  Moun- 
tains to  southern  Callfomia. 

This  occasion  is  one  that  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  the  State.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  recklessness  for  any- 
one to  believe  that  because  the  pumps  are 
working  the  principal  problems  are  over. 

The  California  water  project  is  mani- 
festly faulty  in  concept  and  execution. 
There  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  prop- 
er planning  to  protect  the  estuarine  en- 
vironment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River  Delta. 

Presently,  there  are  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent studies  either  completed  or 
planned  on  facets  of  bay-delta  problems, 
but  none  really  deal  with  the  crux  of 
the  matter — what  will  occur  when  up  to 
80  percent  of  normal  fresh  water  inflows 
into  this  system  are  diverted  to  the 
south? 

A  recent  decision  by  the  State  water 
re.sources  control  board  has  given  hope 
to  those  concerned  about  bay-delta  wa- 
ter quality.  The  board  maintained  that 
the  delta  deserves  protection  and  ruled 
that  more  fresh  water  should  be  released 
through  the  delta  than  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  previous  plans  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  State 
of  California's  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fear  that 
this  vital  natural  resource  will  be  ex- 
ploited and  ruined  by  water  shipments  to 
other  areas  of  the  State  persists. 

A  recent  editorial  by  San  Frtmcisco 
television  station  KPIX's  general  man- 
ager, William  E.  Osterhaus  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  that  concern. 

Mr.  Osterhaus'  comments  are  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  concern  regarding 
the  California  water  project,  not  only 
in  northern  California,  but  in  south- 
ern California  as  well : 

The  editorial  follows: 

Water  Project  Revisited 

In  1960,  California  voters  narrowly  ap- 
proved the  financing  for  the  California  Wa- 
ter Project.  The  idea  was  to  gather  vast 
amounts  of  fresh  water  from  the  rivers  of 
Northern  California  and  distribute  It  to 
Southern  California.  It  would  require  the 
biggest  water  moving  system  ever  built  by 
man:  dams,  canals,  tunnels  and  giant  pumps 
which  would  carry  water  over  400  miles  at  a 
building  cost  originally  estimated  at  about 
a  billion  dollars.  So  far,  however,  about  30'- 
of  the  system  has  been  completed  and  it 
appears  that  the  full  cost  will  be  cloMr  to 
10  billion. 

The  project  was  conceived  on  some  as- 
sumptions common  In  1960   For  Instance,  It 


was  assumed  that  urban  population  growth 
should  be  encouraged.  It  was  ascumed,  too, 
that  we  could  use  all  the  agricultural  land 
we  could  develop.  It  was  assumed  that  North- 
ern California  rivers  "wasted"  fresh  water  by 
letting  it  flow,  unused,  out  to  sea.  And  it  was 
assumed  that  Southern  California  bad  to 
depend  upon  these  rivers  for  its  water. 

Today  we  know  that  uncontrolled  popula- 
tion growth,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  can  be  very 
bad,  and  that  the  old  population  projections 
for  that  area  were  greatly  overestimated.  To- 
day we  know  that  California  has  too  much 
usable  farm  land  and  some  fanners  receive 
federal  subsidies  to  not  grow  things.  Today 
we  know  that  fresh  water  flow  In  Northern 
Rivers  Is  vital  to  the  ecological  life  not  only 
of  those  rivers,  but  the  Delta,  the  Bay  and 
the  ocean  Itself.  And  we  know  that  South- 
ern California's  real  water  needs  can  prob- 
ably be  met  from  present  sources,  along  with 
the  reclamation  of  used  water  and  the  de- 
saUnlzatlon  of  sea  water. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  assumptions  are 
being  questioned,  yet  the  State's  engineers 
are  determined  to  move  ahead. 

We  at  KPIX  Join  those  political  leaders 
and  conservation  groups  who  feel  that  a 
complete  reevaluation  Ls  In  order.  The  com- 
plex technical,  economic,  and  ecological 
factors  Involved  In  the  California  Water  Proj- 
ect must  be  reassessed  If  we  are  to  avoid 
what  could  be  the  biggest  planning  blunder 
In  the  history  of  California. 


THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  ELECTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
election  returns  from  South  Vietnam 
indicating  that  87.7  percent  of  the  7.2 
million  South  Vietnamese  voters  partici- 
pated in  an  election  that  gave  President 
Thieu  95  percent  of  the  votes  cast,  the 
believability  of  the  experts  of  the  press 
is  again  exposed. 

The  overplayed  expose  of  South  Viet- 
nam holding  an  election  for  its  top  office 
with  only  one  candidate  was  intended  to 
raise  many  doubts.  But  it  was  the  same 
opinionmakers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  situation.  They  had  made  Mr.  Thieu 
popular  with  his  people  by  their  re- 
peated attacks  on  him  and  his  policies, 
and  who  could  be  more  responsible  for 
the  withdrawal  or  resignation  of  Vice 
President  Ky  than  the  same  communica- 
tions media  blabbermouths  who  did  not 
approve  of  his  being  a  candidate  because 
he  was  a  military  man?  And  who  could 
be  more  responsible  for  the  ridiculous 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Viet- 
nam in  reversing  themselves  on  the  eli- 
gibility of  Vice  President  Ky  as  a  can- 
didate than  the  manipulated  public 
opinion  by  the  pressure  groups  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

There  are  many  one-man  elections  in 
Communist  countries — in  fact,  in  most 
there  are  no  elections.  The  top  spot  is 
always  occupied  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Yet  many  of  the  same 
commxmlcations  people  who  have  been  so 
active  in  undermining  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  public  af- 
fairs of  South  Vietnam  are  seldom  heard 
to  complain  of  the  lack  of  two  parties 
or  opposing  candidates  in  the  Commu- 
nist "showcase"'  elections,  or  for  that 
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matter  in  the  so-called  tribal  elections 
in  the  many  emerging  nations  in  Africa. 

Perhaps  another  correlation  should  be 
drawn  between  those  In  the  opinion- 
molding  profession  who  are  so  adamant 
in  undercutting  the  right  of  self- 
government  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
yet  so  positive  of  the  right  of  the  Wash- 
ington ghetto  community  to  have  home 
rule  here  in  the  District. 

Despite  a  nationwide  campaign  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  procure  1,500,000  signa- 
tures nationwide  calling  on  Congress  to 
grant  District  of  Columbia  residents 
suffrage  and  to  abolish  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  last  colony,  in  the  first 
electlcui  held  in  the  District  to  select  a 
school  board  only  3  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible voters  cast  ballots. 

In  a  subsequent  election,  called  to 
elect  a  highly  touted  citizens'  board  to 
handcuff  local  police,  of  the  70,000  eli- 
gible voters,  only  2,300  or  roughly  3  per- 
cent voted,  even  though  the  election  was 
to  slice  a  $1.4  million  pie  given  by  OEO 
out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers. 

And  in  the  more  recent  vote  to  select 
the  first  nonvoting  Delegate  to  Congress, 
despite  all  of  the  fanfare,  the  generous 
publicity,  and  with  six  candidates  run- 
ning, only  43  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  saw  fit  to  go  vote.  The  victor  won 
the  race  by  receiving  roughly  25.2  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  of  the 
District. 

It  would  appear  that  the  citizen  voters 
In  South  Vietnam  give  their  leader  far 
greater  public  support  than  has  been 
displayed  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  least  our  communications  media 
could  do  to  help  bring  our  boys  home 
would  be  to  show  a  strong  imited  and 
determined  citizenry  behind  the  re- 
elected Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  that  a  related  news  article 
follow: 

(From  the  Sunday  OregonUn,  Oct.  3,  1071] 
Most  Vzxts  Bhitn  Voting   Amid  Vioixmt 

PBOTSaTS 

Saioow  (AP) — Demonstrmtlon  In  Da 
Nang  brought  Totlng  there  In  South  Vlet- 
Dam'*  one-man  presidential  election  to  a 
virtual  standatlll  Sunday.  Early  reports  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  Indicated  a  light 
and  acattered  turnout  at  the  polls. 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  la  the  only 
candidate. 

Election  ofBclals  In  the  capital  city  of  Sai- 
gon, where  a  Viet  Cong  rocket  barrage  killed 
three  persons  before  the  polls  opened,  re- 
ported a  light  early  turnout  which  picked 
up  by  mldmomlng. 

Rockeu  also  were  flred  Into  three  other 
cities,  killing  an  additional  six  persons.  The 
rocket  attacks  wounded  20  persons,  including 
five  In  Saigon. 

Associated  Press  Corresptondent  Holger 
Jensen  reported  that  demonstrators  In  Da 
Nang.  Vietnam's  second  largest  city,  were  at- 
tempting to  close  aU  the  polling  places  there. 

Thre*  hours  after  polls  opened.  unoOclal 
election  returns  from  half  of  the  country's 
44  proTlnoes  showed  an  average  voter  turn- 
out of  14.4  per  cent.  The  turnout  ranged 
from  a  low  of  3  per  cent  in  the  opposition 
stronghold  of  Hue.  to  41 .«  per  cent  In  Phong 
Diiih    proTlnoe   In   the   Mekong   Delta. 

In  Da  Wang,  Buddhist  monks  and  youths, 
students  and  veterans  threw  rocks  and  flre- 
bomtts   and    Mockad   Intersections   nsar  at 
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least  nine  major  polling  stations,  Jensen  said. 
They  made  It  virtually  Impossible  for  voters 
to  get  in. 

At  least  13  persona.  Including  three  police- 
men, were  wounded  when  disabled  veterans 
threw  hand  grenades  at  police.  The  other 
nine  wounded  were  student  demonstrators. 

Buddhist  monks  claimed  two  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  30  wounded  by  police 
gunfire  but  this  was  not  confirmed. 

Minor  terror  Incidents  also  broke  out  in 
Saigon,  where  police  reported  four  explosions 
within  an  hour,  and  In  the  coastal  city  of 
Qui  Nhon,  276  miles  northeast  of  Saigon, 
where  a  bomb  destroyed  part  of  a  bridge. 

Officials  at  several  polling  places  In  Saigon 
said  the  mldmornlng  turnout  was  similar  to 
the  Aug.  39  lower  bouse  election,  when  78  5 
I)er  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots. 

The  early  turnout  at  Saigon  polling  sta- 
tions may  have  been  lightened  tiecause  of  a 
Viet  Cong  rocket  attack  on  the  city  two  hours 
before  the  polls  opened  at  7  a.m. 

Three  Soviet-made  133  mm  rockets 
slammed  Into  Saigon  before  dawn,  killing 
three  Vietnamese  and  wounding  five  more. 

|Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  3, 1971) 

Thiiu  Gets  95  PnicMrr  as  87  Pdcent  Votx 

(By  David  Van  Praagh) 

Saigon. — President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
basked  today  In  a  landslide  of  votes  that 
saved  blm  the  trouble  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  resign,  but  may  have  left  him  open 
to  renewed  charges  of  election  rigging  be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  heavy  vote. 

Official  returns  showed  that  87.7  percent 
of  7.3  million  registered  South  Vietnamese 
voters  went  to  the  polls  in  yesterday's  presi- 
dential election  and  about  95  percent  or 
those  who  voted  cast  valid  ballots  for  Thleu, 
the  only  candidate. 

In  solidly  winning  the  referendum  or  vote 
of  confidence  he  sought,  Thieu  obtained 
about  6  million  votes — something  like  80 
percent  of  the  registered  voters. 

He  said  he  would  resign  If  he  received  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  votes  cast  and  would 
consider  doing  so  If  he  won  only  that  amount. 

TTileu  Is  expected  to  announce  his  plans 
Wednesday,  but  acceptance  of  a  second  four- 
year  term  appears  only  a  formality. 

Thieu  was  elected  with  less  than  35  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  In  1967  when  there 
was  an  83  percent  turnout  of  voters.  He 
ran  then  with  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  on 
one  of  eleven  tickets.  This  time  Thleu  ran 
alone  with  former  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong 
as  his  vice  presidential  running  mate  and 
Ky  calling  for  an  election  boycott. 

The  voting  was  punctuated  by  Communist 
rocket  and  mortar  attacks  on  about  a  dozen 
cities,  towns,  and  military  installations  and 
antl-Thieu  denvonstratlons  in  Hue  and  Da- 
nang.  At  least  19  persons  were  killed  by 
shelllngs.  Including  three  In  Saigon,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  first  rocket  flred  on  the  capital 
since  last  December. 

There  were  indications  that  some  Invalid 
ballots  cast  In  Saigon  and  elsewhere  against 
Thleu  were  not  counted,  or  were  counted  for 
Thleu.  and  that  voting  in  much  of  the  coun- 
tr>side  was  more  like  a  military  drill  than  a 
democratic   election. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  what  some 
political  observers  were  calling  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  overkill  In  an  Asian  election  will 
discourage  Thieus'  opponents  at  home  or  stir 
them  to  better  organized  activity — and 
whether  it  will  increase  or  lessen  the  chances 
for  continued  U.S.  congressional  support  of 
major  military  and  economic  aid. 

Orlnnlng  and  confident  after  he  and  his 
wife  voted  at  Saigon's  ornate  city  hall,  Thleu 
told  an  Impromptu  press  conference  when 
asked  if  bis  one-man  race  was  different  from 
a  contest  with  two  or  three  candidates: 

"The  difference  is  nothing — the  people 
have  the  right  and  freedom  to  vote  .  .  .  I'm 
not  disappointed." 
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Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  withdrew  from  the 
race,  charging  It  was  rigged  after  a  rigid 
new  election  law  prevented  Ky  and  other 
candidates  from  running.  In  a  final  speech 
Saturday  night  after  the  campaign  legally 
ended.  Thleu  accused  Ky  and  Buddhist  lead- 
ers calling  for  election  boycott  of  "agitating 
against   the   national   cause." 

Surrounded  yesterday  at  city  hall  by 
gruff  bodyguards,  Thleu  claimed  Communl.si 
forces  had  been  frustrated  in  planning  to 
launch  an  attack  near  the  DMZ  to  coincide 
with  the  election. 

He  said  they  had  started  an  offensive  In- 
stead northwest  of  Saigon  on  the  Cambodian 
border,  but  this  also  had  failed. 

SECTJBITT    KELAXED 

Tight  election  day  security  was  relaxed  in 
the  capital  after  the  quiet  and  orderly 
polling. 

Protesting  students,  disabled  veterans  and 
Buddhists  disrupted  the  voting  temporarily 
in  Hue  and  Da  Nang. 

Teftr  gas,  which  police  had  been  ordered 
not  to  use  on  election  day  so  as  not  to  drive 
voters  away,  finally  dispersed  angry  students 
In  both  places. 

Police  also  flred  rifles  over  the  heads  of 
demonstrators  In  Da  Nang. 

Hue  was  almost  the  only  place  where  the 
voting  was  slow  at  first — 3  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  during  first  hour — but  In 
the  end,  67  percent  voted  In  Hue  and  76  per- 
cent in  Da  Nang.  The  figure  for  Saigon  was 
76.5  percent. 

The  number  of  registered  voters  who  went 
to  the  polls  was  more  than  90  percent  la 
most  Mekong  Delta  provinces — more  than  99 
percent  was  reported  from  Klen  Olang — and 
between  80  and  90  percent  In  most  other 
provinces. 

The  percentages  of  spoiled  ballots  were 
slow  in  reaching  election  headquarters  here 
although  most  counting  was  believed  com- 
pleted within  an  hour  or  so  after  polls  closed 
at  6  p.m.  yesterday. 

Of  the  ballots  cast,  97  to  99  percent  were 
reported  valid  for  Thleu  In  many  places  in- 
cluding Qui  Nhon  City,  an  antlgovernment 
stronghold.  In  Da  Nang  the  figure  was  68 
percent.  In  Hue  86  percent  and  In  Saigon 
84  percent. 

At  one  of  six  polling  stations  at  a  school 
near  the  U.S.  Embassy  here,  648  ballots  were 
tallied  for  Thleu  and  345  were  counted  as 
Invalid. 

The  pattern  of  35  to  30  percent  Invalid 
ballots  of  600  to  900  votes  held  at  each  of 
three  other  polling  stations.  But  at  two  others 
only  15  and  10  ballots  respectively  were  re- 
ported as  Invalid. 

Each  voter  was  given  a  ballot  with  the 
names  and  pictures  of  Thieu  and  Huong.  To 
validate  it,  he  had  to  fold  It  and  put  It  in 
envelope  to  be  deposited  In  the  ballot  box. 
To  Invalidate  It  as  a  protest  against  Thieu. 
he  either  had  to  deposit  the  empty  envelope 
or  tear  or  otherwise  deface  the  ballot  before 
putting  It  in  the  envelope. 


JAMES  S  GOLDEN  OF  KENTUCKY 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  former  Congressman  James  S. 
Oolden  of  Kentucky,  brought  back  mem- 
ories to  many  of  us  who  hswl  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  In  the  House.  He  was 
here  for  6  years — 1948  to  1954. 

Mr.  Oolden  was  affable,  alert,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  highly  motivated.  In  the 
field  of  legislation  affecting  agriculture 
he  toon  established  himself  as  an  expert. 
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As  I  recall  him,  Mr.  Golden  insisted  that 
such  legislation  be  fair  and  in  accord 
with  the  public  interest.  On  this  and 
other  subjects,  he  was  always  well  in- 
formed and  provided  responsible  leader- 
ship and  guidance  on  many  occasions. 

This  departed  statesman  played  the 
role  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honor,  and  many  of 
us  who  served  with  him  will  long  remem- 
ber those  sterling  qualities. 


THE   MILK  MAN  GOETH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  some  30,000  members  of  the 
Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  from 
north -central  America  met  in  Chicago 
for  their  second  armual  convention. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
one  of  the  breakfast  meetings  of  the 
group. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  convention 
was  Paul  Harvey,  well  known  radio  com- 
mentator and  less  known  as  an  opera- 
tor of  farms  in  Arizona  and  Missouri. 

I   would  like  to  share  Mr.  Harvey's 
words  with  my  colleagues  and  all  of  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record: 
The   Milk   Man    Goetk 

Now— farmers: 

You  talk  about  a  disadvantaged,  under- 
privileged, discriminated  against  minority; 
you're  it! 

But  that's  changing. 

The  number  of  Americans  living  on  farms 
has  declined  one-third  in  ten  years.  Our 
nation  is  down  to  ten  million  farmers.  Less 
than  flve-percent  of  our  population. 

That  flve-percent  vote  has  had  little  lever- 
age in  Washington  but  they're  going  to  get 
some  from  another  source. 

Our  American  farmer  has  taken  very  good 
care  of  us.  though  we  have  been  paying  him 
half  as  much  for  his  wheat  and  corn  as  20 
years  ago. 

City  food  bills  are  higher  mostly  because 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  getting  the  food 
from  the  farmer  to  the  housewife.  That  cost 
is  up  160^;  in  20  years. 

That  Increase  notwithstanding,  our  store- 
bought  food  bill  averages  only  16'a';  of  our 
lake-home  pay. 

In  Western  Europe.  25 'r  of  your  income 
would  go  for  groceries. 

In  Russia,  50';  .  In  the  Far  East,  as  much 
us  80';  !  Ours,  I'a  ';  . 

So  our  farmers,  constantly  Improving  and 
Increasing  per-acre  production,  have  taken 
good  care  of  us. 

Because  of  higher  prices  for  everything 
they  buy  and  lower  prices  for  most  every- 
thing they  sell,  farmers  have  had  to  consoli- 
date Small  farmers  were  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing. Today  it  takes  an  investment  of  $50,000 
to  create  one  farm  Job.  So  the  trend  to  fewer 
and  larger  farms  continues. 

And  pyramiding  population.  90",  of  it 
concentrated  on  8%  of  our  land,  la  more  and 
more  spilling  over  onto  the  countryside. 

Foolishly  we  are  planting  houses  on  much 
of  our  most  desirable  agricultural  land.  We 
should  put  bouses  on  the  hillsides  and  crops 
In  the  valleys,  but  It's  easier  for  the  bull- 
dozers and  builders  to  mass  produce  houses 
on  the  level  land. 

So  700,000  farms  have  "disappeared"  sine* 
1960. 
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Thus  arable  acres  shrink.  And  soon,  sooner 
than  most  realize,  the  era  of  food  surpluses 
will  come  to  an  end. 

That  Is  going  to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot. 

As  Is,  the  farmers'  average  per-family  In- 
come Is  (5,401. 

That  is  about  half  what  the  rest  of  us 
average. 

His  Investment  in  starting  capital  Is  $100,- 
000  to  $200,000. 

He  deserves  a  proper  return  on  that  Invest- 
ment. When  our  increasing  appetite  catches 
up  with  his  production,  he's  going  to  demand 
a  fairer  slice  of  the  pie — or  else. 

And  uninvited  but  Inevitably — three  bil- 
lion people  are  coming  to  dinner. 

We'd  better  pray  that  In  the  difficult  years 
ahead,  the  farmer  will  be  more  considerate  of 
us  than  we  have  been  of  him. 

I'm  not  proud  of  some  segments  of  the 
news  media  for  their  recent  snide  remarks 
about  dairy  men  spending  money  to  convene 
while  asking  higher  dairy  farm  prices. 

Unfortunately  that  Is  a  typical  however 
unbecoming  attitude  of  some  city  dudes, 
demonstrating  their  utter  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  source  of  their  sustenance. 

There  is  not  one  newsman  In  this  nation 
who  works  for  less  than  you  do. 

They  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage 
higher  than  yours. 

■yet  some  would  bite  the  band  that  feeds 
them. 

If  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about, 
you  would  be  congratulated,  praised,  ap- 
plauded— for  straining  your  limited  resources 
to  mobilize  your  forces. 

The  Harveys  farm.  We've  not  earned  the 
right  to  call  ourselves  farmers,  but  we  do 
farm. 

Angel  and  I  operate  a  thousand  red-ink 
acres  In  Arizona  and  run  a  barely  black-ink 
White  faced  herd  in  Missouri,  but  I  have  to 
stay  in  the  broadcasting  business  in  order  to 
afford  to  farm. 

If  I  don't  smell  much  sour  silage,  I  do  un- 
derstand the  bottom  line. 

Fortunately  a  few  of  today's  Senators  and 
Congressmen  were  farm  boys,  but  the  next 
generation  there  won't  be  many  if  any. 

You're  going  to  have  to  have  some  com- 
petent spokesmen  In  Washington  to  edu- 
cate   em. 


ENERGY  AND  ZERO  GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Energy 
and  Resources  has  resumed  its  investiga- 
tions into  the  complex  relationships  gov- 
erning national  growth  and  energy  pro- 
duction. As  chairman  of  Uie  task  force, 
I  am  pleased  to  present  a  statement  on 
tills  vital  subject,  received  by  the  task 
force  from  the  Honorable  Frank  N.  Ik- 
ard,  formerly  a  Member  of  Congress, 
now  president  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Together  with  an  tuialj-sls  of  the  na- 
tional energy  situation,  Mr.  Ikard  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  a  national 
policy  for  zero  growth,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  energy  production  and 
resource  development.  The  effects  of 
such  a  policy  on  low-income  families 
have  not  been  fully  studied,  and  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Ikard's  statement  illustrates 
tlie  need  for  a  more  thorough  analysis. 
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Any  national  program  concerning  ener- 
gy and  resources  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  future  needs  of  all  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  affluent  or  otherwise. 
At  this  time,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
Mr.  Ikard's  statement  before  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  an  Energy  and 
Resources: 

Statement  bt  Frank  N.  Ikahd.   Betorx  "the 
House  Republican  Task  FoacE  on  Ekeect 

AND    RESOTTBCES 

My  name  Is  Prank  N.  Ikard  I  am  president 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  a  na- 
tional trade  association  representing  aU 
branches  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

I  wish  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  this 
Task  Force  in  its  Inquiry  into  the  status  of 
the  nation's  energy  resources.  However,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  can  speak  for 
the  petroleum  Industry  only  with  respect  to 
those  matters  that  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Institute's  program.  I  am  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  discuss  any  topic  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  individual  companies. 

The  subject  of  our  nation's  energy  re- 
sources is  one  of  vital  concern  to  every  Amer- 
ican. Energy  Is  what  keeps  America  going — 
and  growing.  In  the  last  year,  however,  the 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  our  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  meet 
those  twin  goals  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  question  has  become  an  urgent  one. 
because  all  signs  point  toward  an  "energy 
gap."  The  gap  is  not  yet  serious,  but  it  could 
become  critical  unless  we  assign  top  priority 
to  the  task  of  increasing  energy  supplies. 

The  "energy  gap"  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  increase  our  production  of  energy 
fuels:  oil,  natural  gas.  and  coal.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  domestic  supplies  of  some  fuels 
are  already  running  behind  U.S.  demand, 
which  is  increasing  faster  than  new  reserves 
are  being  found. 

A  potential  energy  shortage  Is  something 
new  In  the  expierlence  of  the  American  i>eo- 
ple.  Except  for  a  few  years  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing in  World  War  II,  consumers  have  always 
enjoyed  adequate  fuel  supplies  and  taken  it 
for  granted  that  all  their  needs  would  be  met. 
For  decades,  we  were  not  only  self-sufficient 
in  energy  production— but  also  had  enough 
spare  capacity  to  exp>ort  more  oil  when 
needed  to  help  Western  Europe. 

Our  self-sufficiency  has  disappeared  for  oil. 
This  nation  has  become  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  23 '^r  of  its  oil  On  the  East 
Coast  this  dependency  exceeds  45'.  .  The 
greater  this  dependency  becomes,  the  graver 
the  p»otentlal  threat  to  our  national  security 
and  to  the  welfare  of  consumers  dependent 
on  oil  for  heat  and  transportation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  the 
'energy  gap  "  became  a  phrase  widely  used 
la  the  language  oiily  within  the  last  year,  it 
didn't  develop  in  so  short  a  time.  Some  of 
the  problems  It  involves  might  have  been 
avoided  had  they  received  thoughtful  con- 
sideration  years   ago. 

The  petroleum  industry  today  finds  itself 
In  the  unhappy  position  of  seeing  come  to 
pass  precisely  those  energy  supply  problems 
about  which  it  had  been  warning  the  nation 
for  years.  Unfortunately,  the  motives  be- 
hind such  warnings  were  often  nUslnter- 
preted  and,  as  a  result,  they  went  unheeded. 

Perhaps  our  predictions  fell  on  deaf  ears 
precisely  because  previous  concerns  about 
shortages  of  domestic  oil,  as  In  the  mid 
1920s  and  the  early  years  after  World  War 
II,  were  dlspeUed  by  new  discoveries  and 
greater  production.  Now  the  problem  of 
meeting  rising  demands  Is  larger  and  more 
difficult.  During  the  past  30  years.  UA  en- 
ergy demand  has  doubled.  At  the  rate  of  In- 
crease of  the  past  decade  it  wUl  doubt*  again 
in  lc«s  than  18  more  years — by  1M6.  By 
the  end  of  this  century,  the  AmerlcAn  peo- 
ple may  be  consuming  energy  at  apfiroxi- 
mately  three  times  the  present  rat*. 
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It  Is  not  too  (UiBc\ilt  to  s«e  bow  this  un- 
precedent**!  InorMM*  la  our  uae  of  energy 
came  about.  In  tbe  past  decade,  for  example, 
the  number  of  homefl  with  central  air  con- 
ditioning Increased  flTe-fold — with  millions 
more  expected  to  add  air  conditioning  In  the 
70's.  The  number  of  famlllea  with  two  or 
more  cars  also  has  risen  aharplj  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Innumerable  other  consumer 
and  Industrial  uses  of  energy  have  shown 
comparable    tncreasea. 

At  present ,  the  United  States  gets  Its  en. 
ergy  from  these  sources:  oil,  43  per  cent; 
natural  gas,  32  per  cent;  coal,  30  per  cent; 
hydro- electric  power,  4  per  cent;  nuclear 
power,  leas  than  one  per  cent. 

The  major  portion  of  our  energy — more 
than  95  per  cent — la  proTlded  by  the  fossil 
fuels— oU.  natural  gaa,  and  coal.  These  ra- 
tios are  exijeoted  to  change  over  the  next 
30  years,  but  the  volume  of  energy  required 
from  each  aoxirce  will  continue  to  increase. 

To  put  this  into  sharper  perspective,  con- 
sider thU  fact:  This  year  the  United  Stetea 
wUl  consume  an  average  of  more  than  600 
million  gallons  dally.  That  use  means  three 
gallons  dally  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  This,  of  course,  is  oil  alone.  It  does 
not  Include  the  vast  dally  consumption  of 
natural  gaa,  which  is  becoming  almost  as 
Important  as  oil.  OU  and  gas  together  supply 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
energy  demands. 

It  U  no  coincidence  that  the  United 
States,  with  the  worlds  highest  per  capita 
energy  consumption,  also  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living.  Studies  have  shown  a 
marked  correlation  between  a  nation's  rate 
of  energy  consumption  and  Its  per  capita 
income. 

The  Importance  of  oil  to  our  economy,  to 
our  security,  and  to  the  well-being  or  con- 
sumers makes  any  shortage  of  oil  a  serious 
matter.  ThU  is  why  there  is  so  much  con- 
cern over  a  potential  energy  shortage. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  are  running 
out  of  fossil  fuels.  There  are  large  potential 
resources  of  oil,  natural  gaa.  and  coal  still 
to  be  discovered  and  developed  within  the 
United  SUtea.  A  stvidy  by  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  released  In  July,  1970.  In- 
cluded the  estimate  that  55  per  cent  of  the 
discoverable  oil  and  66  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
coverable gas  m  this  country  remain  to  be 
found. 

Widely  ranging  estimates  have  been  made 
about  the  size  of  petroleum  demand  over  the 
coming  years,  but  on  one  point  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  among  all  fore- 
casters: as  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see.  oil 
and  gas  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  en- 
ergy sources  of  the  American  people. 

However,  the  cost  of  finding  and  develop- 
ing domestic  reserves  is  rising  sharply. 
Deeper  exploratory  wells  are  required,  and 
while  a  well  around  the  2,500-5.000-foot 
range  costs  only  about  »10-|jer-foot  to  drill, 
a  well  that  goes  down  20.000  feet  or  more 
runs  up  a  cost  of  almost  $72-per-foot. 

Drilling  for  oU  is  a  coetly,  high-risk  busl- 
ness.  For  every  100  new-field  wildcat  wells 
drilled,  only  nine  strike  oil.  and  only  two 
of  those  are  of  commercial  significance,  rur- 
thermore,  the  most  promising  areas  for  lm« 
portant  new  petroleum  finds — the  outer  con* 
tlnental  shelf  and  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska — are  the  most  dimcult  and  expenslv* 
places  of  all  in  which  to  operate.  Neverthe- 
less, these  potential  resources  must  be  tapped 
If  the  energy  gap  u  to  b«  narrowed. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  well  aware  of  its 
responsibility  to  meet  the  nation's  energy 
needs.  It  also  recognises  its  corollary  reepton- 
sibility  to  protect  the  environment  wherever 
it  drilU  for  oil  or  gas.  It  should  be  clear,  how- 
ever, that  to  conduct  an  intensified  searcb 
for  petroleum  In  remote  and  inaccessible 
regions,  while  taking  every  precaution  to  pro- 
tect the  air,  water,  and  land  from  pollution 
or  other  long -term  damage,  will  require  mas- 
sive amounts  of  venture  capital. 
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OU  and  gas  producers  wUl  have  to  figure  on 
the  coat  of  environmental  conservation  as  a 
basic  factor  in  all  their  operations,  cur- 
rently, and  In  the  years  ahead.  This  is  equally 
true  for  the  refining,  transportation,  and 
marketing  branches  of  the  Industry.  In  all 
these  operations,  heavy  capital  Investments 
and  high  operating  costs  associated  with 
environmental  control  technology  have  be- 
come the  rule. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  this  point,  that  de- 
spite our  soaring  demands  for  energy,  the  na- 
tion's proved  reserves  of  oil — oil  that  Is  al- 
ready discovered  and  avaUable  for  use — have 
been  declining.  Excluding  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  which  cannot  be  of  use 
until  transportation  facilities  are  approved 
and  completed,  little  more  than  a  9-year 
supply  of  oil  Is  available  at  current  produc- 
tion rates,  compared  with  a  12  Va -year  supply 
in  1958.  Exploratory  drUUng  is  at  its  lowest 
level  In  22  years. 

The  decline  In  drilling  came  Bt>out  because 
of  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  has  made  it 
difficult  to  attract  the  huge  amounts  of  cap- 
ital needed  to  Intensify  the  search  for  oil. 
Compared  with  the  average  for  the  years 
1957  to  1959.  crude  oil  prices  had  ad- 
vanced less  than  12  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
1970  During  that  same  period,  however,  oil 
field  wages  rose  S2  per  cent,  oil  well  casing 
went  up  24  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  oU 
field  machinery  increased  33  per  cent. 

In  the  19608  the  U.S.  petroleum  Industry 
Invested  $60  bUlion  to  develop  domestic  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
the  1970's  it  will  have  to  Invest  $150  bllUon — 
2'i  times  as  much.  Yet  instead  of  providing 
the  Incentives  to  encourage  new  Investment, 
government  policies  have  tended  to  do  Just 
the  opposite.  The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  for 
example.  Is  estimated  to  have  added  about 
$700  milllon-a-year  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try's tax  bill. 

There  have  been  many  policies  and  atti- 
tudes that  have  also  contributed  toward 
bringing  about  the  present  tighteness  In  our 
energy  supply.  During  the  past  17  years, 
while  discovery  and  production  costs  of  na- 
tural gas  soared,  federal  control  of  gas 
soared,  federal  control  of  gas  prices  held 
them  at  a  low,  ureallstlc  level.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Investors  shied  away  from  natural 
gas  ventures  because  the  prices  were  not 
realistically  related  to  rising  costs  and  the 
Increasing  need  for  gaa  to  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Environmental  control  laws,  with  unreal - 
l.stlc  compliance  dates,  placed  restrictions  on 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  that  forced  many 
cities  to  switch  from  much  of  the  available 
coal,  because  of  its  high  sulfur  content,  to 
other  fuels — particularly  natural  gas  and 
residual  fuel  oil.  The  result  has  lieen  fur- 
ther pressure  on  suppUes  of  both  these  fuels. 

Over-optlmlstlc  forecasts  abovit  the  growth 
of  nuclear  power  generation,  and  efforts  to 
ban  offshore  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  and 
block  construction  of  the  pipeline  needed 
to  transport  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  to  mar- 
ket are  Just  a  few  of  the  other  factors  that 
have  lead  to  the  energy  gap. 

To  bridge  this  gap.  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives: the  American  people  can  be  required 
to  alter  drastically  their  energy-based  stand- 
ard of  living  or.  more  realisticaUy.  we  can 
adopt  national  policies  to  Insure  adequae 
energy  auppllea  for  the  future. 

There  are  those,  in  growing  numbers,  who 
would  have  us  choose  the  first  alternative. 
They  would  have  us  declare  a  moratorium 
on  all  future  progress.  They  want  to  set  a 
national  goal  of  zero  growth — In  our  p>opu- 
lation,  in  our  economy,  in  our  use  of  energy. 
In  their  blind  love  of  absolutes,  they  insist 
that  growth  makes  the  world  a  worse  place 
in  which  to  live. 

The  zero  growth  advocates,  however,  are 
guilty  of  a  very  real  and  callous  compla- 
cency toward  the  genuine  material  needs  of 
millions    of    Americans    who    have    not    yet 
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achieved  their  full  share  of  American  afflu- 
ence. They  show  a  cruel  indilference  to  the  25 
million  men,  women,  and  chUdren  who  bare- 
ly subsist  In  poverty  on  famUy  Incomes  of 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  They  Ignore  the 
pressing  need  for  Increased  funds  to  rebuild, 
renovate,  and  repair  the  decay  of  decades  in 
our  major  cities.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that  It 
Is  going  to  take  billions  of  dollars  to  provide 
the  clean  air  and  water  that  are  every 
American's  right,  and  to  keep  them  that 
way. 

Is  the  Job  of  the  oU  Industry — Indeed,  of 
every  American  Industry— finished?  Shall  we 
now  devote  ourselves  to  merely  managing  the 
status  quo? 

Ask  the  people  of  Appalachla.  Ask  them 
In  the  dismal  ghettos.  Ask  any  black  man. 
For  that  matter,  ask  the  father  of  three  or 
four  chUdren  In  any  urban  area  who  Is 
earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  Ask  him  If 
he  does  not  need  more  disposable  Income — to 
plan  for  the  higher  education  of  his  children, 
if  nothing  else. 

Is  the  Job  of  America  finished?  The  urgent 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans  provide  the 
answer  in  a  resounding  "No!" 

Those  who  call  for  zero  growth  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  money  needed  to  improve  the 
earning  power  of  the  disadvantaged,  to  ex- 
pand our  social  programs,  to  rebuUd  our 
cities,  to  enhance  our  natural  environment  in 
a  world  of  technology  can  come  from  only 
one  source— from  the  steady  growth  of  our 
economy.  It  will  come,  especially,  through  the 
steady  expansion  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
because  we  supply  the  energy  for  the  Increase 
in  mechanical  productivity  that  makes 
growth  possible. 

It  shovUd  be  obvious  that  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  dependent  on  adequate  en- 
ergy supplies,  but  particularly  those  energy 
supplies  that  are  secure.  Yet  some  Industry 
critics  Insist  that  the  answer  to  the  energry 
gap  Is  to  open  the  doors  to  unrestricted 
"cheap"  oil  imports.  They  Ignore  current  his- 
tory, which  provides  ample  proof  of  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  too  dependent  upon  foreign 
oil. 

In  1966.  the  Mandatory  OH  Import  Control 
Program  was  amended  to  allow  unrestricted 
Imports  of  heavy  or  residual  fuel  oU  to  the 
East  Coast.  By  1970.  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  East  Coast  residual  fuel  oil  was  Imported. 
US.  refiners,  unable  to  compete  with  low- 
cost  Imports,  cut  back  their  output  of  this 
fuel  In  favor  of  other,  more  profitable,  prod- 
ucts. Last  year,  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil 
rose  sharply.  In  part  because  of  environmen- 
tal restrlctlorw  on  the  use  of  coal.  Because  of 
the  tanker  shortage  and  other  factors,  foreign 
suppliers  were  unable  to  meet  the  increa-sed 
demand.  The  price  of  residual  oil  rose  sharply, 
and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that  there  would 
be  a  major  shortage  of  this  vital  product  on 
the  East  Coast.  The  Impending  crisis  was 
averted  when  U.S.  refiners  rapidly  increa.sed 
their  output  of  residual  oil^-even  though  this 
action  was  cos'.ly  and  unprofitable. 

More  recently,  In  early  1971,  six  Persian 
Oulf  nations.  Libya,  and  Algeria  obtained 
substantial  increases  in  crude  oil  prices  In 
bargaining  with  U.S.  and  Western  European 
oil  companies.  Most  oU  exporting  nations  are 
underdeveloped  and  rely  on  oil  revenues  to 
finance  economic  development  and  raise  liv- 
ing standards.  Their  desire  for  higher  prices 
is  understandable.  But  it  should  be  clear  that 
foreign  oil.  Instead  of  remaining  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Is  becoming  more  expensive  and 
supplies  are  uncertain. 

The  well  known  International  petroleum 
consultant,  Walter  J.  Levy,  described  the 
present  situation  quite  well  In  an  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  magazine,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Levy  said : 

"The  United  States  must  now  be  convinced 
that  control  over  oil  imports  and  support  for 
Indigenous  energy  resources  Is  Tlt*l  to  Its 
security  and  credibility  as  a  world  power.  If 
implemented,   the   recommendations  of  the 
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Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OU  Import  Policy — 
to  replace  the  present  import  control  sys- 
tem by  a  tanfr  system  and  allow  domestic 
crude  oU  prices  to  decline  so  as  to  take  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  low-cost  foreign  oU— ^ 
could  have  been  a  disaster." 

Foreign  nations  wlU  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant source  of  oU  for  the  United  States. 
Past  events,  however,  would  seem  to  convey 
this  clear  message:  our  nation's  wisest  course 
would  be  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  en- 
couraging exploration  for  new  domestic  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

By  all  indications,  there  are  substantial 
amounts  of  oil  and  gas  still  to  be  discovered 
within  the  txiundaries  of  the  United  States. 
However,  in  the  National  Petroleimi  Council's 
1970  study,  previously  referred  to,  the  NPC 
noted:  "The  discovery  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  these  potential  resources  will  .  .  . 
take  many  decades  and  require  major  im- 
provements in  economic  incentives."  Equally 
long  periods  of  time  are  likely  to  pass  be- 
fore the  potential  of  synthetic  oU  and  gas 
from  our  vast  domestic  reserves  of  coal 
and  oil  shale  is  realized.  Furthermore,  if  the 
United  States  lets  Itself  become  excessively 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil,  it  will  discour- 
age not  only  the  search  for  and  development 
of  our  domestic  petroleum  potential,  but  the 
development  of  the  technology  needed  to 
supply  some  of  the  future  energy  we  will 
need  from  oil  shale  and  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  as  well. 

The  current  energy  gap  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  widen  into  an  energy  crisis.  To  pre- 
vent this,  we  need  a  national  energy  policy — 
a  policy  that  will  replace  the  short-sighted 
measures  of  the  past  with  a  long-range,  bal- 
anced view  of  the  energy  situation. 

Such  a  policy  must  promote,  first  of  all,  a 
strong  domestic  petroleum  industry  in  order 
to  insure  a  dependable  supply  of  energy  re- 
sources. It  also  must  consistently  and  co- 
herently relate  all  the  factors  of  our  energy 
system — the  well-head  price  of  natural  gas, 
the  requirements  for  safegxiardlng  our  nat- 
ural environment,  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power  sources — to  name  Just  a  few. 

In  short,  we  need  a  national  energy  policy 
created  out  of  the  understanding  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  major  problem — of  providing 
adequate  supplies  of  all  forms  of  energy. 

This  policy  must  be  written  not  by  the 
government  alone,  but  with  the  help  of  peo- 
ple who  have  practical,  first-hand  knowledge 
and  experience  concerning  the  energy  busi- 
ness. If  government  and  Industry  wUl  work 
together  in  harmony  to  frame  realistic  new 
policies,  our  nation's  energy  needs  will  be 
met — not  just  today  and  tomorrow,  but  In 
tlie  years  and  decades  to  come. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  18  and  19,  1971,  the  Leg- 
islative, National  Security,  and  Employ- 
ment Committees  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  met 
here  In  Washington.  These  three  key 
committees  of  the  1,700.000-member 
veterans'  organization  drew  leaders  from 
throughout  the  country  to  review  hun- 
dreds of  resolutions  approved  by  dele- 
gates to  the  Dallas.  Tex..  VPW  National 
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Convention  last  August.  It  was  at  this 
convention  that  the  more  than  12,000 
delegates  elected  Joseph  L.  Vlcites  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  as  their  national  com- 
mander In  chief  for  1971-72. 

The  new  VFW  national  leader  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  during  his 
year  in  oCQce  he  will  direct  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  endeavors  toward  improving 
the  comprehensive  veteran  benefit  pro- 
grams for  those  who  have  served  and 
died  for  our  coimtry  during  wartime  and 
times  of  great  peril. 

In  a  speech  during  the  joint  opening 
session  of  the  three  top  VFW  com- 
mittees. Commander  in  Chief  Vicites 
pointed  out  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
veterans'  programs  today  is  spiraling  in- 
flation. He  cited  four  programs  involving 
over  6  million  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies which  are  critically  In  need  of  sub- 
stantial cost-of-living  increases. 

This  dramatic  speech  is  in  itself  a 
challenge  to  the  more  than  1.7  million 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Keynote  Address  to  Joint  Meeting  of 
National  Legislative,  National  Security 
AND  Foreign  Affairs,  and  National  Civil 
Service  and  Employment  Committees  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Washington.  D.C.  Sep- 
tember  18.   1971 

Good  morning  conurades  and  welcome  to 
the  nation's  capital.  Every  organization  has  a 
group  of  dedicated  men.  Sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  as  "prime  movers"  or  "key  peo- 
ple." But  no  matter  what  they  are  called, 
these  are  the  men  who  make  any  organiza- 
tion what  it  is.  That  is  why  it  is  with  real 
pleasure  that  I  address  you  today  for  you  are 
truly  the  moving  force  behind  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  decisions  you  will  nuike  In  the  next 
two  days  wlU  formulate  our  policy  statements 
and  main  goals  for  the  year  ahead.  It  will  be 
a  critical  year  for  the  nation  and  f"""  the  na- 
tion's veterans.  That  Is  why.  what  y.  \.  decide 
today  and  tomorrow  here  in  Washln  "^n  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  V.F.W. 

As  I  stated  In  my  acceptance  speech  at  Dal- 
las, "veterans  benefits  will  be  our  battle  cry  ' 
We  mvist  pvit  a  more  productive  effort  into 
preserving  and  liljeralizing  veterans  rights 
and  benefits  which  have  been  authorized  by 
a  grateful  Congress  down  through  the  years 
In  recognition  of  service  to  the  nation  in  its 
time  of  need. 

By  far  the  greatest  battle  facing  our  coun- 
try today  regarding  these  veterans  programs 
is  spiraling  Inflation.  Four  programs  involv- 
ing over  six  million  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  critically  in  need  of  substantial  cost 
of  ll\'lng  increases. 

I  am  referring  to  the  two  mUllon  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  taking  GI  Bin  training.  1 
am  referring  to  the  more  than  two  million 
veterans  who  were  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field or  suffer  from  service  connected  disa- 
bilities and  are  receiving  VA  compensation 
payments.  I  am  referring  to  the  approxi- 
mately two  million  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  are  receiving  a  VA  pension  t>ecause 
of  permanent  and  total  disabilities  and.  I 
might  add.  a  substantial  number  of  these  are 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows.  Fi- 
nally and  most  important,  I  am  referring  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  servicemen  who 
were  kUled  on  the  battlefield  or  died  of  serv- 
ice connected  causes. 

I  fully  appreciate  and  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  obtaining 
Congressional  approval  of  a  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollar  Increase  In  cost  of  living 
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payments  for  these  four  programs  during  the 
previous  session,  but  Inflation  has  taken  Us 
toll.  All  of  these  programs  must  be  increased 
to  keep  up  with  sky  rocketing  inflation  costs 

Adequate  funds  and  staff  for  VA  hospitals 
win  be  among  my  primary  concerns  this 
year.  National  Health  Insurance  programs  are 
under  consideration  by  Congress.  We  do  not 
know  yet  what  the  role  of  the  VA  will  be.  I 
have  heard  very  disturbing  reports  that  o\ir 
old  Nemesis,  the  Office  of  Xlanagement  and 
Budget,  is  presently  considering  what  the 
VAs  contribution  will  be  if  Congress  ap- 
proves some  kind  of  National  Health  In.sur- 
ance  program. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
let  me  make  this  very  clear  at  the  outset  of 
this  new  year :  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  and  all  efforts 
to  merge  the  VA  hospital  system  and  medical 
care  program  into  a  general  national  health 
program  Other  legislation  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  be 
Improving  and  liberalizing  the  VA  pension 
program  for  older  veterans,  especially  our 
World  War  I  comrades. 

We  must  not  forget  that  another  veteran 
problem  facing  us  is  the  frightening  increase 
in  the  use  of  harmful  drugs.  The  V.F.W  will 
be  using  all  of  its  resources  to  support  legis- 
lation aimed  at  solving  the  drug  problem 
among  our  veterans. 

We  must  be  seeking  new  and  different  ap- 
proaches to  help  our  younger  veterans  In 
their  efforts  to  once  again  adjust  to  civilian 
life. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  move  on 
V.F.W.  sponsored  bills  to  transfer  the  Na- 
tional Cemeterj-  System  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. "This  is  a  necessary  step  if  we 
are  to  win  our  long-time  goal  of  having  ai 
least  one  National  Cemetery  In  every  slate 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  legislative  goals 
which  will  be  continuing  to  receive  our  pri- 
mary attention  I  know  that  you  "will  recom- 
mend a  hard-hilling  priority  leglshk^ve  pro- 
gram which  will  warrant  the  attemJon  o! 
Congress  and  will  continue  our  reputatipn  a.*^ 
the  number  one  veterans  leader  in  behsll  ol 
rights  and  assistance  for  our  comrades  and 
their  families. 

You  comrades  serving  on  the  National  Civil 
Service  and  Emplo>-ment  Committee  face  a 
great  challenge.  Jobs  are  not  plentiful.  This 
condition  will  likely  continue,  with  wUidinp 
down  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  phasing 
down  of  the  nation's  space  programs. 

The  lack  of  need  of  defense  supporting  in- 
dustries and  business  Is  inevitable,  and  is 
already  apparent.  Also  apparent  is  the  re- 
duced activity,  and  in  many  cases,  the  com- 
plete closing  down  of  many  defense  facilities 

.\t  the  time  when  the  number  of  Jobs  is 
growing  smaller,  the  number  of  Job-seeking 
veterans  is  growing  larger.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  jKisltlve 
action.  IncUiding  statutory  employment  pro- 
grams which  you  will  hear  more  about  dur- 
ing your  meetings. 

In  announcing  these  programs.  President 
Nixon  has  stated  that  "I  expect  definite  goals 
of  reducing  veteran  unemployment  by  spe- 
cific target  date,  together  with  regular  re- 
ports of  accomplishments.  Each  returning 
veteran  must  be  reached  and  served  by  thiS^ 
effort." 

In  spite  of  such  pronouncements  by  lh( 
President,  strong  pressures  have  been  ex- 
erted to  give  equal  and  In  some  cases  grratcr 
priorities  to  Job-seeking  "disadvantaged 
"underprivileged",  and  "minority  group' 
candidates,  rather  than  to  Job-seeking  vet- 
erans. 

It  appears,  comrades,  that  our  battle- 
ground, and  the  battleground  of  this  com- 
mittee in  particular,  is  on  the  field  where  we 
must  obtain  true,  meaningful  Job  pxfercnce 
for  veterans.  "48  hour  preference"  l«  not 
enough.  "Special  consideration"  la  not 
enough.  A  "fixed  percentage"  of  Jobs  Is  not 
enough.  High  ooundlng  promises  atxwt  fa- 
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voring  veteraiu  are  not  enough.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  until  every  veteran  has  employ- 
ment commensurate  with  bis  needs  and  abil- 
ities   I   know   you   can   meet   the  challenge. 

Although  I  promised  you  that  I  would  de- 
vote much  of  my  effort  during  the  coming 
year  to  our  problems  at  home  and  to  vet* 
erans  benefits.  I  do  not  In  any  sense  meau 
that  I  will  neglect  the  problems  our  natlom 
faces  throughout  the  world — the  communist 
threat,  attacks  on  our  military,  the  rapidly 
rising  superiority  of  Russia's  war-making  ca> 
pability.  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  anij 
American  prisoners  of  war— Just  to  name  • 
few 

We  are  heading  Into  a  political  year— th« 
election  of  72 — and  we  will  see  unscrupuloui 
politicians  attempting  to  grab  headlines  an4 
capitalize  on  our  country's  Involvement  Id 
Vietnam.  There  are  those  who  talk  with  thf 
enemy  while  Americans  are  dying  In  the  rlc4 
paddles  and  Jungles  of  Vietnam  and  then 
come  home  to  tell  us  everything  Is  wrong 
with  our  country.  I  say  they  should  b4l 
soundly  condemned  by  the  American  people. 
There  are  even  some  oflBclals  holding  hlglt 
government  ofUce  who  would  have  us  pull  o\ie 
troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  leave  Amer<4 
lean  prisoners  of  war  to  the  mercy  of  thos^ 
they  consider  the  victors  In  Vietnam. 

But  this  I  can  promise  you.  and  let  It  servfl 
.IS  a  warning  to  sume  who  would  use  Amerl* 
can  lives  In  Ihe.r  conquest  for  political  pow^ 
er.  that  as  long  as  one  American  Is  hel4 
captive  In  Vietnam,  we  In  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  shall  Insist  that  there  ar4l 
other  Americans  there  fighting  for  his  free'<^ 
dom. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  in  any  negotla-<t 
tions  for  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  coi!--! 
fllct.  we  In  the  VFW  shall  demand  that  tha( 
POW   issue  be  '■evolved   first  and   foremost. 

We  cannot  allow  our  suffering  In  Vietnam! 
to  push  us  into  isolationism.  We  must  leariij 
the  valuable  lessons  that  our  experlenceai 
have  taught  uu.  We  cannot  turn  our  backa 
when  the  Innocent  and  oppressed  cry  to  ua 
for  help  I  say  tc  you  we  cannot  abandom 
the  moral  ethics  which  have  made  this  na- 
tion great  We  cannot  hide  from  responsi- 
bility. For  this  type  of  thinking,  although  IC! 
may  seem  comfortable.  Is  truly  the  path  tal 
war.  If  any  man  questions  this,  have  him  look; 
back  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  when  this  natloi»| 
turned  itself  Int  j  a  tortoise  shell  of  Isolatlon-i 
Ism 

Above  all  we  desire  peace  but  not  peeu^en 
gained  through  appeasement  and  surely  nol;| 
peace  at  any  price  Let  us  all  remember  thaCj 
the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  charged! 
with  preserving  and  protecting  the  peacol 
and  only  as  a  last  resort  to  fighting  a  war,' 
TTie  world  we  live  In  is  a  constant  remlndei!t 
that  we  must  maintain  a  strong  self-defensai 
posture.  If  we  falter  In  our  determination  toi 
remain  strong.  If  we  listen  to  the  crys  in  tha( 
wilderness  to  dltband  our  military,  then  wal 
are  In  the  torturous  road  that  has  only  onai 
end  -the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  enslavemenQ 
of  our  people. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  numbeft 
of  Americans,  both  old  and  young  alike,  be-i* 
lieve  In  this  great  country  .  .  .  believe  In  oul| 
precious  heritage.  A«  long  as  that  faith  inl 
America  remains.  America  will  remain  a  very) 
special  place,  in  bplte  of  all  our  problems 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr  EILBERO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  sale  of 
arnxs  and  armaments  u  one  of  the  mostj 
shameful  practices  carried  by  the  major- 
powers.  Unhappily,  the  United  States  isi 
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the  leader  in  this  field.  Russia  Is  In  sec- 
ond place,  and  now  France  has  become 
the  world's  third  major  arms  dealer. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  is  that  the 
sale  of  weaiwns  is  simply  a  business  like 
any  other  and  they  cannot  be  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  their  action. 

In  a  recent  series  of  broadcasts,  Ber- 
nard Redmont.  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  group  W,  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co..  has  given  a  clear  picture  of  the 
policies  and  practices  which  have  made 
France  a  leading  "merchant  of  death.  " 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  enter  the  transcript  of  his 
eight-part  series  in  the  Record  : 
France:     Weaponmakkr     to     the     World — 
France    Tries    Harder — Part    I 

Prance  has  moved  Into  the  big  time  as  a 
supplier  of  weapons  to  the  world  .  .  .  France 
Is  now  Number  Three — close  behind  the  US. 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  a  wall  of  official  silence,  I  was  able 
to  piece  together  the  extraordinary  story, 
after  months  of  patient  Investigation. 

Exasperated  by  foreign  press  criticism  that 
France  has  become  a  leading  "merchant  of 
death."  the  government  has  discontinued 
official  announcements  or  commentaries  on 
sales  of  arms  abroad. 

But  Defense  Ministry  sources  confirmed 
that  Prance  has  now  become  the  third  big- 
gest expKjrter  of  war  weapons  In  the  world. 

A  French  aerospace  Industry  spokesman, 
Jacques  Noetlnger,  also  corroborated  the 
news.  But  he  told  me  France  dldnt  expect 
to  surpass  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tape:  "Well,  we  must  be  objective,  you  see 
We  cannot  be  competitive  on  the  same  level 
with  two  big  countries  like  the  ones  that 
are  the  US.  and  Russia.  But  we  do  think  In 
the  second  category  of  country  like  we  have 
so  many  In  Europe,  we  can  be  the  leswlers. 
We  don't  want  to  try  to  be  bigger  than  we 
are,  but  we  do  think  that  If  we  make  a 
serious  work,  we  can  have  in  Europe  a  nice 
position.  But  we  will  never  reach  the  stage 
of  America  or  Russia.  That  wouldn't  be  fair 
and  that  wouldn't  be  objective,  you  see,  eh?  " 

Last  year.  Prance  sold  a  record  one  point 
three  billion  dollars  worth  of  warplanes,  war- 
ships, tanks,  missiles,  guns,  ammunition  and 
other  military  equipment.  .  .  .  It's  a  record 
that  gives  some  Frenchmen  a  good  deal  of 
pride  and  others  remorse. 

From    Lipstick  to  Guns — Part  II 

H.  O  Wells  once  wrote  that  "Armament 
It.self  is  making  war.  Making  a  gun.  pointing 
a  gun.  firing  It,  are  all  acts  of  the  same 
order  " 

France  disagrees   .   .   . 

President  Pompidou  spoke  the  other  day 
to  French  military  leaders  and  asked  them 
to  develop,  simple,  functional,  economical 
and  exportable  weapons  .  .  . 

A  colonel  at  the  Ministry  of  Defense  export 
division  recently  told  a  visitor  "We  do  not 
care  what  we  sell  —  France  wants  to  export 
everything  she  can,  from  lipstick  to  guns  " 

French  arms  customers  range  across  the 
glob«  from  Europe  to  North  and  South 
Africa,  Asia.  Australia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America. 

The  successful  French  sales  campaign  was 
described  to  me  by  Jack  Oee,  author  of  a 
new  book  called  "Mirage  ",  Just  out  In  Prance 
and  soon  to  appear  In  the  U.S.: 

Tape:  "France  took  third  place  among  the 
major  exporters  of  weapons,  from  Britain 
last  year,  and  this  was  b«cau8«  of  the  fan- 
tastic orders  for  Mirages.  And  It's  reasonable 
to  bet  that  France  will  maintain  this  privi- 
leged position,  thanks  to  the  new  generation 
not  only  of  Mirage  aircraft,  but  of  tanks 
and  other  weapons  which  she's  offering  to  her 
foreign  customers. " 

France  maintains  that  business  is  busl- 
ne.ss.  and  It  sells  weapons  on  a  strictly  busl- 
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ness  basts,  in  the  national  interest  .  .  .  De- 
fense Minister  Michel  Debre  argues  that 
Prance  "has  done  more  for  peace  In  the 
world  than  nmny  other  nations  who  criticize 
her  today." 

The  French  argument  is  that  France  Is 
only  supplying  what  others  would  supply  if 
the  French  hadn't  offered  better  goods  or 
better  terms. 

The  Miracle  or  the  Mirage — Part  III 

"The  Mirage  Is  as  Invulnerable  to  any 
enemy  as  a  mirage  is  elusive  to  a  traveller 
In  the  desert." 

That  slogan  was  coined  by  French  engi- 
neer and  aircraft  maker  Marcel  Dassault. 

The  Mirage  is  not  only  the  key  to  Prance's 
nuclear  deterrent.  It's  one  of  the  main  Instru- 
ments for  extending  French  infiuence  abroad 
and  for  coining  money  for  the  nation,  as 
Jack  Oee,  the  author  of  a  new  book  on  the 
Mirage,  told  me. 

Tape :  "The  Mirage  certainly  Is  the  symbol 
of  France's  ambitions  on  the  International 
scene  over  the  past  15  years.  TTie  French  have 
sold  this  aircraft  to  13  foreign  countries  and 
in  each  case  there's  been  an  excellent  politi- 
cal reason  for  the  sale  .  .  .  For  the  French 
balance  of  payments,  the  sale  of  the  Mirage 
has  been  a  windfall.  Last  year,  for  Instance. 
1970,  the  French  balance  of  payments  was. 
In  fact,  balanced  solely  thanks  to  the  orders 
for  220  Mirages  received  by  H.  Marcel  Da.s- 
sault." 

France  sold  to  Israel  at  first,  but  then  re- 
jected Israel  as  a  market  after  the  Six  Day 
War.  As  a  result.  France  landed  hxige  con- 
tracts with  Arab  states,  particularly  Libya, 
which  ordered  110  of  them. 

France  has  applied  an  embargo  not  only 
against  Israel  but  also  against  other  bel- 
ligerents In  the  war  like  Egypt  and  Syria, 
though  not  Libya. 

Like  some  arms  dealers,  the  Mirage-maker 
doesn't  like  others  to  tell  that  story,  as  Jack 
Gee  found  out. 

Tape:  "Monsieur  Dassault  has  tried  to 
suppress  my  book  and  he  has  failed." 

But  the  story  Is  now  being  told  A  total  of 
almost  1.200  Mirages  have  been  sold,  three- 
quarters  of  them  outside  of  France. 

The   Invulnerable  Supersonic   Vest   Pocket 
Missile — Part    IV 

Looking  for  a  supersonic  bomber,  a  lethal 
missile,  a  tactical  atomic  weapon  system,  a 
rocket  launcher  or  even  an  armored  vehicle 
for  use  against  guerrillas  or  street  rioters? 

France  has  Just  what  you're  looking  for, 
and  at  a  competitive  price  too  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  products  were  on  display  recently  at 
the  Paris  air  show  .  .  .  Others  were  later  ex- 
hibited at  the  annual  armament  show  In  Sa- 
tory  near  Paris,  to  which  military  attaches 
of  62  foreign  countries  were  Invited. 

One  of  the  hottest  articles  Is  the  Exocet,  a 
unique  supersonic  naval  missile  that  can  sink 
a  target  25  miles  away  ...  A  spokesman  for 
the  French  aviation  and  space  Industry. 
Jacques  Noetlnger.  told  me  It's  considered 
Invulnerable,  because  of  its  ability  to  skltn 
Just  over  the  waves. 

Tape:  "You  see,  this  type  of  missile  Is  able 
to  be.  Is  a  supersonic  missile,  able  to  fly  over 
the  water  at  very  low  altitude,  and  to  have  a 
guided  equipment  to  go  to  the  target  ...  A 
supersonic  missile,  flying  about  ten  feet  from 
the  water,  from  the  sea  level  and  efficient  on 
a  long  distance,  on  a  decent  distance  for  this 
type  of  missile.  Is  something  that  nobody  else 
has  for  the  moment." 

Britain  hag  Just  ordered  Exocet  missiles,  at 
a  cost  of  144  million  dollars.  Other  customers 
are  Greece.  Malaysia.  South  Africa,  West  Ger- 
many. Peru.  Iran,  and  Australia  .  .  . 

For  prospective  buyers,  the  Exocet  and  a 
score  of  other  French  missiles,  including 
weapons  that  deliver  nuclear  loads,  are  all 
listed  In  a  handsome  100-page  bound  cata- 
logue  In   "living"   color,    with   specifications 
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and   performances.   I  have   a   copy — it's  not 
even  confidential. 

Arms   and  the   Man   Named   De  L'Estotle — 
Part  V 

You  don't  ordinarily  think  of  an  arms 
salesman  as  a  romantic  figure  .  .  .  But  you 
call  say  that  about  the  mystery  man  who 
rocketed  Prance  into  third  place  among  the 
world's  biggest  arms  exporters — Hughes  de 
rE.siolle.  This  little-known  official  is  a  hand- 
.some  young  man  with  a  glamorous  pedigree 
of  scholarship  and  aristocracy  and  military 
connections. 

Barely  40  years  old,  de  I'Estolle  is  a  de- 
scendant of  a  16th  century  chronicler,  Pierre 
de  I'E^stoUe,  who  was  the  authority  on  the 
turbulent  reigns  of  French  kings.  His  father 
Is  a  retired  general  and  his  wife  is  a  gen- 
eral's daughter  .  .  . 

De  I'Estolle  holds  the  title  of  director  of 
International  affairs  for  the  French  Minis- 
terial Arms  delegation,  whose  efforts  give 
Jobs    to    270    thousand    defense    workers   .   . 

A  French  aerospace  Industry  spokesman 
explained  that  FYench  firms  need  no  sales 
Intermediary,  if  their  products  are  for  ci- 
vilian tise. 

Tape:  "But  as  soon  as  we  touch  the  mili- 
tary problem,  even  If  the  company  has  per- 
sonal contacts  and  has  the  feeling  that  they 
can  sell  one  of  their  products  In  the  world. 
It  doesn't  depend  on  them  to  sell  It  or  not 
to  sell  it  It  dep)ends  from  the  government 
Engineer  de  I'Estolle.  he's  the  man  that  is 
directly  In  contact  with  the  government,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  so  on  And  It  is  at  that 
stage  that  he  allowed  or  not  to  sell  planes 
In  such  country,  according  to  the  political, 
general  political  position  of  France." 

Arms  salesman  de  I'Estolle  talks  to  cus- 
tomers -but    not    to   Inquisitive   newsmen. 

Arms  for  Apartheid- Part  VI 

France  maintains  It  is  honest,  logical.  Inde- 
pendent and  above  all,  free  of  hyj>ocrlsy  in 
Its   sale   of   arms   abroad  .  .  . 

This  Is  why  It  has  been  so  successful  in 
selling  war  material  to  racist  countries  like 
Sotith  Africa,  while  deploring  racism  every- 
where and  maintaining  massive  aid  and 
trade  to  black  Africa  .  .  . 

A  spokesman  for  the  French  aerospace  In- 
dustry. Jacques  Noetlnger.  explains  simply 
Why  France  has  become  .South  Africa's  prin- 
cipal arms  supplier. 

Tape:  "It  Is  the  policy  of  France  that  it 
tries  to  be  In  good  relationship  with  as  many 
countries  as  possible.  And  that  was  the  rea- 
son that  we  had  at  Le  Bourget  for  the  Paris 
air  show,  American,  Russian.  Japanese,  even, 
even  Israel  jjeople  coming,  you  see.  and  South 
Africa  and  so  on." 

In  19G9.  France  sold  45  Mirage  JeUs  to 
Pretoria.  A  new  deal  Is  under  way  for  100 
Mirage  Milans  .  .  .  France  has  sold  helicop- 
ters and  Panhard  armored  cars,  Crotal  or 
Cactus  guided  missiles,  AMX  tanks,  helicop- 
ters, and  submarines. 

To  Justify  Its  refusal  to  respect  a  UN. 
embargo,  the  French  government  makes  a 
distinction  between  arms  for  external  de- 
fense which  It  sells  to  South  Africa  and  for 
Internal  repression,  which  it  does  not.  Pres- 
ident Pompidou  last  year  personally  ordered 
a  ban  on  sale  of  French  arms  to  countries 
that  could  u.se  them  against  rebels  .  .  .  But 
some  of  the  arms  sold  for  external  defense 
can  obviously  be  used  against  the  black 
In.surgents   .   .   . 

And  so.  South  Africa's  Defense  Minister 
Plot  Botha  quietly  turned  up  again  tills 
June  to  shop  In  Prance  for  more  military 
hardware. 

Latin    Lover.s    or    French    Arms — Part    VII 
The  arms  race  In  Latin  America  used  to  be 
the  private  preserve  of  the  U.S.  .  .  .  Not  any 
longer  .  .  . 

France  has  moved  In— with  skill,  efficien- 
cy— and  easy  credit  terms  This  is  especially 
true  with   military  aircraft.  Prance  initially 
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began  selling  them  to  far-away  India  and 
Australia,  according  to  a  French  aerospace  in- 
dustry spokesman . 

Tape:  "Latin  America  came  later  on.  but 
now  It's  a  big  market  for  us  .  .  .  Por  the  mo- 
ment, the  flgtires  are  that  we  deliver  officially, 
for  the  moment,  because  I  know  that  In  re- 
cent days  we  have  new  orders,  but  we  can  tell 
that  14  different  countries  xise  the  Mirage  .  .  . 
So  we  are  trying  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
have  Impact  any  place  where  our  products  are 
really  competitive.  We  don't  want  to  cover 
everything.  We  perfectly  know  that  for  the 
long  range  transport  plane  for  Instance  the 
heavy  long  range  transport  plane,  we  will 
never  be  In  competition  with  the  Americans, 
because  they  are  the  first  and  we  cannot  go 
in   that  field." 

Mirages  are  now  flown  by  Brazil,  Argentina. 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Deals  have  been  made  or 
are  under  discussion  with  Chile,  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Panama  and  Peru. 

The  French  are  also  cleaning  up  In  Latin. 
America    with    sales    of    ships,    submarines, 
tanks    and    sophisUcated    electronic    equip- 
ment. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  irri- 
tated by  the  French  Invasion  of  a  once  almost 
exclusive  American  market.  The  X3S.  says  it 
doesn't  want  to  fuel  an  arms  race  which 
could  drain  foreign  aid  and  the  hard-won 
fruits  of  local  development. 

But  the  French  say,  "Business  is  buslnes,s  " 
And  business  is  good. 

The  U.S.  Shops  in   France,  Too— Part   VIII 

France  is  not  only  taking  foreign  arms  cus- 
tomers away  from  America.  .  .  .  The  French 
are  now  even  selling  secret  military  equip- 
ment to  the  world's  leading  munitions 
maker,  the  US  itself.  For  example,  French 
machspeed  computers,  bomb  racks,  rocket 
launchers,  trigger  ejectors,  and  g\ms:ghts.  are 
used  on  American  warplanes. 

Pierre  Saget.  the  commercial  director  of 
the  French  Sopelem  company,  told  me  that 
his  firm  has  also  won  highly  cla.ssified  orders 
from  the  US  for  precision  optical  systems 
used   in  high  aUitude  photography. 

Tape:  "1  can  tell  you  this  story,  but  of 
course  there  are  some  details  I  cannot  dis- 
close because  they  are  a-ssociated  with  the 
American  department  of.  let  us  say.  security, 
hah." 

I  asked  Mr  Sagel  whether  the  French  de- 
vices are  used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  over  Viet- 
nam and  In  U.S.  spy-in-the-sky  satellites. 

Tape:  "Err.  you  are  Just  in  the  right  path. 
I  cannot  tell  you  more  It  was  very,  very  high 
altitude   " 

Scientists  here  say  the  French  have  devel- 
oi>ed  a  unique  stereoscopic  photography  sys- 
tem that's  so  precise  it  can  pick  out  a  man 
walking  on  a  street  In  Moscow. 

U.S.  air  spy  photos  recently  Indicated  that 
Communist  China  appears  to  be  building  its 
first  nuclear-powered  submarine,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Saget  whether  the  French  optical  equip- 
ment may  have  been  helpful  to  U.S.  intel- 
ligence. 

Tape:  "Le;  us  .say  that  the  type  of  equip- 
ment we  make,  of  course,  could  help  it  very 
efficiently,  but  I  cannot  tell  anything  more. 
Ha  ha." 

At  any  rate,  the  U.S.  government  chose 
France's  Sopelem  because  It  Is  the  only 
source  in  the  world  with  the  facilities  to 
make  the  kind  of  equipment  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  U  S 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

Kr    VI  ass.»chc setts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  there  is  no  more  valid 
criterion  of  the  depth  of  Josef  Cardinal 
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Mindszenty,  the  beloved  prince  primate  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary,  and  the 
faithful  advocate  of  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  Hungary,  than  his  willingness 
to  subordinate  his  own  personal  desire 
to  remain  within  Hungary-,  in  the  refuge 
of  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Budapest,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  unity  with  the  peoples  of 
■^lungarj-,  to  the  expressed  request  of 
Pope  Paul  who  understood,  he  told  the 
cardinal,  that  in  asking  him,  for  the 
church  and  his  own  well-being,  after 
these  years  of  privation,  and  suffering,  to 
come  to  Rome,  that  he  was  asking  the 
cardinal  to  make  the  greate.st  sacrifice 
of  his  life. 

I  was  deeply  moved  to  read  the  tribute 
to  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Thursday. 
September  30.  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks. 

The  Department  of  State  deserves  an 
expression  of  deep  appreciation  from  all 
Americans,  of  whatever  creed,  or  race, 
for  the  refuge  afforded  in  the  consulate 
in  Budapest,  which  will  serve  to  give 
heart  to  the  countless  millions  beyond 
the  reaches  of  the  free  world  in  their 
continuing  aspirations  for  freedom. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Act  op  a  Qdht  Martyr 

By  abandoning  his  voluntary  confine.men; 
in  the  American  Embassy  In  Budapest,  Jose: 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  bows  to  the  dictates 
of  his  church  In  a  changing  world.  This  in 
itself  may  be  an  act  of  heroism  greater  than 
all  those  the  cardinal  has  performed  since 
he  was  Jailed  by  the  Communists  In  Hun- 
gary 22  years  ago. 

The  79-year-old  priest  has  symbolized  .i 
steadfast  resistance  to  outside  oppression 
from  the  earliest  days  after  World  War  II 
His  iiuprisonment  in  1949  came  at  a  time 
when  the  animosities  of  the  Cold  War  were 
at  their  peak  with  Soviet-dominated  forces 
moving  to  take  over  countries  that  had  Jus: 
oeen  ravaged  by  World  War  II.  The  cardin.ii 
was  acclaimed  a  hero  then  and  on  his  brie!^ 
release  during  the  Hungarian  uprising  of 
1956. 

Since  then,  communism  has  become  a  fact 
of  life  in  Hlastern  Europe  and  a  degree  of 
pragmatism  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  the 
church.  Both  institutions  have  softened  their 
positions  In  the  real  interests  of  ttoe  people 
they  serve. 

In  order  to  protect  its  deeply  religious  fol- 
lowers in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  the 
church  has  Increasingly  sought  acconunoda- 
tlon  with  existing  regimes.  In  1964  Hungary 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Vatican  on 
the  naming  of  Catholic  bishops.  Last  year 
full  diplomatic  relations  were  restored  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Yugoslavia.  Work 
toward  the  normalizing  of  church-state  re- 
lations is  undemr.y  with  the  new  regime  in 
Poland. 

In  the  face  of  these  events,  the  unseen 
but  deeply  felt  presence  of  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty. unrepentant  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  .\merican  embassay  in  Budapest,  w.ii. 
seen  a-«  an  obstacle  and  an  embarrassment 
The  cardinal  had  not  left  the  embassy  nor 
issued  a  formal  pronouncement  for  15  years 
But  his  continued  presence  was  In  itself  a 
pronouncement  of  protest  and  his  e\-entuaJ 
death  would  have  been  that  of  a  martyr 

The  abandonment  of  a  chance  for  martyr- 
dom to  a  deeply  felt  cause  In  the  Interests 
of  those  who  must  live  on  under  a  larger 
organization  Is  the  greatest  act  of  courage 
and  humility  a  man  oj  conviction  can  make 
And  Pope  Paul  acknowledged  this  In  asking 
the  cardinal  to  "make  the  hardest.^acrlflce 
of  your  life"  by  leaving  Hungary  forever 
Somehow  cme  feels  that  the  oajrdlnal's  act 
of  obedience  could  win  him  that  martyrdom, 
and  on  the  highest  level  of  all. 
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CITIZENS  TOLD  UNITED  STATES 
LAND  OP  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
often  impressed  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
average  American  citizen  in  speaking 
about  our  national  heritage.  It  is  often 
the  kind  of  statement,  straight  from  the 
heart,  which  no  professional  speechwriter 
can  match. 

This  kind  of  speech  was  delivered  by 
FVleral  Judge  FYed  M.  Taylor  in  Boise 
last  week  to  33  new  Americans  who  had, 
only  moments  before,  received  the  oath 
of  citizenship. 

Knowing  Judge  Taylor  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  he  merely  Intended  to  restate  his 
faith  in  our  system  of  Government  and 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy.  But,  somehow  it 
came  out  rather  special,  and  fortunately, 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  chose  to  re- 
print those  words. 

Fred  Taylor  is  the  senior  Federal  judge 
in  our  State.  His  was  one  of  Idaho's 
pioneer  families,  and  the  judge  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  respect  of  all  the  citi- 
zens in  the  State.  It  is  a  privilege  to  ask 
that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

Citizens  Told  U.S.  Land  of  OPPOBTtrNiTT 

(Editor's  note:  These  were  the  remarks  of 
U  S.  District  Judge  Fred  M.  Taylor  Tuesday 
to  33  people  who  had  q\iallfled  for  the  rights 
of  citizenship  I  J 

(By  Judge  P.   M.   Taylor)  \ 

It  Is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  as  a 
Judge  of  this  court,  to  grant  citizenship  to 
persons  such  a-s  this  group.  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  I  am  proud  to  wel- 
come you  as  citizens  of  this  great  country. 

I  am  sure  most  you  have  worked  and 
studied  hard  to  attain  this  goal  and  Indeed 
you  are  to  be  congratulated. 

In  this  world  today  there  are  millions  of 
suffering  people  who  would  make  great  sacri- 
fice to  be  here  and  take  the  oath  of  citizen- 
ship. Yet  today  only  you  have  obtained  this 
privilege  I  am  sure  you  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  what  It  has  to  offer. 

Most  of  you  have  been  In  this  country  long 
enough  to  realize  that  these  United  States, 
under  Its  dedicated  form  of  government,  Is 
not  a  cure-all  for  any  of  your  past  personal 
misfortunes  or  the  misfortunes  of  others  who 
seek  Its  citizenship.  Becoming  a  citizen  does 
not  Insure  your  freedom,  replace  poverty  with 
wealth  or  Illiteracy  for  literacy.  These  are 
goals  for  which  you.  as  free  Individuals,  must 
strive.  What  this  unique  country  does  offer 
you  Is  the  opportunity  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  It  provides  the  means  which  no  other 
country  of  the  world  can  offer  you.  Thus  the 
dynamics  of  our  democratic  society  will  re- 
ward the  Industrious,  the  honest  and  the 
diligent  citizen  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

In  exchange  for  this  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, you  have  by  your  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  upon  yourself  the  responsibilities  of  a 
United  States  citizen.  You  are  now  obligated 
to  preserve  these  attributes  of  a  free  nation 
by  conducting  yourselves  as  good  citizens — 
by  obeying  all  laws,  by  exercising  your  voting 
privileges  and.  if  necessary,  by  bearing  arms 
to  defend  It  against  any  people  or  nation  that 
may  seek  its  destruction. 

The  freedom  we  enjoy  came  dearly  to  thla 
nation:  Bought  In  blood,  and  tears,  and  sac- 
rifice. It  has  given  ua  a  truly  magnificent  sy*' 
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tem  of  Justice,  of  government,  of  commerce, 
of  social  Institutions,  and  a  standard  of  living 
which  Is  the  highest  ever  recorded  by  any 
civilization. 

Mllllona  In  slavery  cry  out  for  us  to  remain 
steadfast  and  to  hold  high  the  l>eacon  of  light 
In  a  darkened  world.  Our  nation  \a  the  last 
hope  of  a  free  civilization.  Our  dedication  to 
truth,  to  Justice,  and  to  Individual  dignity 
must  not  be  compromised. 

The  preservation  of  thla  democracy  de- 
pends not  upon  the  state,  but  upon  Its  citi- 
zens. Since  this  nation  was  founded  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  millions  of  American 
citizens  have  accepted  this  obligation  and 
have  been  equal  to  Its  challenge.  Many  of 
these  Americans  were  and  are  men  and 
women  such  as  you. 

Our  nation  today  needs  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  unusual  vigor  and  foresight.  Amer- 
ica can  rise  no  higher  than  the  Individuals 
who  walk  her  streets,  conduct  her  business, 
teach  her  young,  make  her  homes,  and  attend 
her  churches.  We  must  therefore  recognize 
Individually  our  responsibility  in  that  re- 
spect. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  as  a  public 
service,  drafted  a  paper  called  Canons  of  Citi- 
zenship It  states  clearly  and  concisely  the 
resfjonslbilltles  of  citizenship.  This  associa- 
tion says  that  every  American  citizen  should 
recognize  the  duty  to: 

Uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  states  and  communities. 

Defend  our  country  from  Invasion  and  our 
government  from  overthrow  by  force,  vio- 
lence, or  subversion. 

Encourage  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
Insist  upon  solutions  of  differences  and  griev- 
ances by  processes  of  law  and  never  by  resort 
to  violence  or  other  unlawful  means. 

Support  those  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  our  laws,  volun- 
tarily act  as  a  witness  and  serve  as  a  Juror. 

Harbor  no  prejudice  against  anyone  be- 
cause of  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 

Maintain  prlJe  In  family,  heritage  and 
church  as  well  as  In  community,  state  and 
nation. 

Keep  Informed  on  Issues  and  candidates, 
and    vote    in    every   election. 

Respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 

Participate  In  religious,  charitable,  civic, 
educational,  or  other  activities  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Acknowledge  that  "responsibilities"  are  as 
Important  as  "right"  In  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  Justice, 

These  ten  duties  should  be  the  code  of 
every  American. 

The  challenges  of  today,  though  different 
in  nature,  are  no  more  formidable  than  those 
overcome  by  our  founding  fathers. 

As  you  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  becoming 
citizen*  of  the  United  States  of  America,  so 
in  this  nation  Indeed  fortunate  In  having 
you  aa  new  citizens.  You  have  my  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  future  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  30.  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend,  James  S.  Golden. 

Mr.  Golden  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary compassion  and  It  was  this  quality 
more  than  any  other  that  formed  his 
thinking  and  gave  him  his  stature.  It  was 
this  sincerity  of  concern  for  all  men 
which  directed  his  life  and  which  re- 


vived the  hope  of  many  Kentucklans  and 
especially  a  great  many  of  those  who 
lived  In  the  Appalachian  section  of  our 
State.  Our  country  has  lost  another  great 
leader  and  I  have  lost  a  true  friend.  We 
sorely  need  more  men  of  his  stature  in 
the  turbulent  days  ahead. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH  SPORTS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  national  summer  youth  sports 
program  'H.R.  10820) .  The  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government,  has 
run  this  program  with  great  success  for 
the  past  3  years.  It  provides  disadvan- 
taged youths  with  supervised  sports 
instruction  and  competition,  with  the 
opportimity  to  develop  new  skills  and 
interests,  with  instruction  concerning 
employment,  study  and  career  oppor- 
tunities, with  health  and  nutritional 
services  and  to  enable  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
commimity  problems.  We  must  guaran- 
tee the  continuation  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram which  benefited  45,000  youngsters 
last  summer.  My  bill  would  provide  a  5- 
year  authorization,  with  $5  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  $7  million  for  1973,  and  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  3  remaining  years. 

I  have  throughout  my  life  been  in- 
volved in  sports.  As  a  result  of  my  in- 
volvement, I  am  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  discipline  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  sports  participation  demands.  I  am 
therefore  eager  to  see  that  all  young  peo- 
ple have  the  opportunity  to  receive  ath- 
letic coaching  and  instruction  which  will 
result  in  better  health  and  self  discipline. 

The  benefits  of  the  summer  programs 
have  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Warren 
Jackson,  assistant  coordinator  of  the 
Fordham  University  NCAA  summer 
youth  sports  program: 

Here  at  Fordham  University  we  aspire  to 
teach  not  only  the  fundamentals  and  embel- 
lishments of  athletics  but  also  we  feel  we 
are  offering  to  a  neglected  and  hard-core  In- 
tegrated group  of  children  an  experience  as 
well  In  education,  respect  of  authority,  dis- 
cipline, and.  In  many  cases,  a  realization  of 
responsibility  to  themselves  to,  for  the  first 
time,  lift  themselves  to  higher  horizons  than 
their  present  environs. 

We  have,  we  believe,  opened  the  door  of 
the  protective  facade  that  the  league  of 
"hard  knocks"  gives  the  inner-city  child.  It 
has  been  proven  that  four  hours  a  day  of 
working  and  caring  about  our  kids  does 
make  a  difference.  It  has  been  our  reward  to 
have  some  of  last  year's  chllaren  return  to 
serve  as  exemplary  models  for  this  year's 
challengers. 

We  must  not  only  guarantee  that  pro- 
grams such  as  this  one  continue,  but  we 
should  also  encourage  more  of  these  pro- 
grams to  develop  In  order  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  many  children  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  such  programs,  or 
where  applicants  had  to  be  turned  away 
because  of  space  and  financial  limita- 
tions. My  bill  win  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  an  annual  national 
summer  youth  sports  program  concen- 
trated in  the  summer  months,  with  op- 
portunity for  continued  activities 
throughout  the  year.  The  grants  or  con- 
tracts will  contain  provisions  to  assure 
that  the  programs  will,  first,  expand  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youths,  designed  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  competitive  sports  and 
benefit  from  sports  skills  instruction; 
second,  help  young  people  learn  good 
health  practices  and  become  better  citi- 
zens by  utilizing  the  personnel  find  fa- 
cilities of  higher  education ;  third,  enable 
the  contractor  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  located  conveniently  to  areas 
of  concentrated  poverty  and  their  per- 
sonnel to  participate  more  fully  in  com- 
munity life  and  in  the  solution  of  com- 
mvmity  problems ;  fourth,  provide  a  com- 
bination of  employment  and  on-the-job 
training  in  sports  instruction  and  admin- 
istration; and,  fifth,  serve  major  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  other  areas,  within  the  limits  of 
program  resources. 

The  summer  youth  sports  programs 
have  so  far  been  funded  by  OEO  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  as  an  experimental 
program  and  there  is  absolutely  no  guar- 
antee that  OEO  will  continue  to  fund 
them.  Unless  we  authorize  specific  fimds 
for  these  programs,  long-range  planning 
and  coordination  which  would  help  to 
increase  the  benefits  of  the  programs 
would  be  useless. 

The  summer  programs  have  received 
wide  acclaim  Euid  promise  to  be  even 
more  successful  in  the  future  if  they  can 
be  continued.  We  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  promote  these  programs,  to  give 
the  children  of  America  a  good  healthy 
direction  in  life,  and,  hopefully,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  help  lower  the  rates  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  drug  abuse.  I 
hope  that  we  act  quickly  to  authorize  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  these  out- 
standing programs. 


MORE  ON  THE  PRAYER 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interest  and  concern  about  the  prayer 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  grow- 
ing. As  the  Interested  parties  think  on 
the  eflTects,  they  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  the  wisdom  of  tampering 
with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  forefathers  did  this 
Nation  a  great  favor  when  they  included 
the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  Constitution. 
This  set  the  stage  for  the  church  to  be- 
come more  powerful  and  Influential  here 
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than  In  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They 
reasoned  that  the  church  must  not  only 
be  free,  but  Independent  and  the  result 
has  been  a  very  happy  development  in 
our  country  where  any  group  that  has 
si>ecial  Ideas  about  moral  questions  can 
band  together  to  promote  the  moral 
Ideals  that  seem  most  Important  to  them 
and  In  various  ways  the  churches  have 
undergirded  and  supported  our  bttsic 
freedoms.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  the 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  kind  of 
religious  atmosphere  that  has  prevailed 
here  because  we  had  religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "The  WaU  That  Shields  Religion" 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
question.  The  editorial  follows. 

Thk  Wall  That  Shields  Religion 

Although  there  are  those  who  seem  to  re- 
gard It  as  a  restraint  on  religious  worship,  the 
First  Amendment  Is.  above  aU  else,  a  guaran- 
tor of  religious  liberty.  It  reflects  a  recogni- 
tion, as  Mr.  Justice  Clark  once  put  It  for  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "the  place  of  religion 
In  our  society  Is  an  exalted  one.  achieved 
through  a  long  tradition  of  reliance  on  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  Inviolable  citadel 
of  the  Individual  heart  and  mind."  The  Jus- 
tice continued,  however,  with  a  reminder: 
"We  have  come  to  recognize  through  bitter 
experience  that  It  Is  not  within  the  power  of 
government  to  Invade  that  citadel,  whether 
Its  purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or  oppose,  to 
advance  or  retard.  In  the  relation  between 
man  and  religion,  the  State  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted   to    a    position    of    neutrality." 

Justice  Clark  wrote  those  words  In  an  jpln- 
lon  for  the  court  holding  that  the  First 
Amendment,  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth, 
forbade  a  Baltimore  school  board  to  require 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  any  other 
prescribed  form  of  worship,  In  public  schools. 
This  Is  to  say  simply  that  schools  supported 
by  public  money  and  used  by  children  of 
every  faith  and  of  no  faith  at  all  are  not  ap- 
propriate places  for  religious  worship.  U."^  of 
them  for  worship,  even  If  participation  be 
nominally  voluntary.  Imposes  on  children  a 
kind  of  coercion,  a  pressure  toward  conform- 
ity, wholly  alien  to  the  First  Amendments 
spirit  of  complete  toleration.  The  appropri- 
ate places  for  worship  are  "the  home,  the 
church  and  the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  in- 
dividual heart  and  mind." 

Yet  today  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives seems  disposed  to  repeal  the 
religious  freedom  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. They  have  signed  a  discharge  petltlcn 
to  bring  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  authorize  public 
school  prayers.  Devout  and  well-meaning 
these  men  may  be:  but  understanding  of 
their  country's  history  and  Institutions  they 
are  surely  not.  They  would  give  away,  for  the 
sake  of  a  shallow  show  of  religious  devotion, 
the  great  constitutional  bulwark  against  gov- 
ernmental control  of  religion  that  has  kept 
America  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  world's 
foremost  bastion  of  religious  liberty.  What 
folly  It  would  be  to  breach  the  wall  that 
shields  conscience  from  the  reach  of  secular 
authority. 

Whej  men  seek  to  use  the  public  schools, 
which  children  attend  by  the  requirement  of 
law,  to  propagate  faith,  they  confess  a  loss 
of  faith  In  the  borne,  the  church  and  the  in- 
violable citadel  of  the  Individual  heart  and 
mind.  When  men  strive.  In  the  name  of  di- 
vine worship,  to  Impose  religion  by  rote, 
they  perpetrate  what  Is.  In  truth,  a  sacrilege. 
Genuine  religion  germinates  only  In  the  aoU 
of  freedom. 
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WATTING  FOR  THE  DOCTOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
16,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  some  6  million  chil- 
dren have  been  denied  necessary  health 
care  l)ecause  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  Ignored  the 
legal  mandate  to  put  into  operation  a 
1967  amendment  to  be  medicaid  law. 
This  law — Public  Law  90-248 — requires 
early  and  periodic  screening  and  diag- 
nosis •  •  •  and  such  health  care,  treat- 
ment, and  other  measures  to  correct  or 
ameliorate  defects  and  chronic  condi- 
tions discovered  thereby. 

Although  HEW  belatedly  published 
proposed  regulations  to  implement  this 
provision  in  December  1970,  these  regula- 
tions still  have  not  been  promulgated. 

Even  when  HEW  finally  proposed  reg- 
ulations, they  were  a  year  and  a  half 
overdue,  for  the  law  requiring  them  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1969.  Ten  months 
have  since  passed,  and  the  regulations 
still  have  not  been  promulgated.  HEW's 
own  expectations  for  this  program  are 
damning  indictment  of  this  delay,  for 
when  the  regulations  were  proposed  last 
December,  HEW  ofHcials  hailed  them  as 
providing  6  million  individuals  with 
screening  diagnosis,  and  treatment  when 
the  proposed  regulations  become  effective, 
very  shortly. 

On  August  18,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Richardson  requesting  that  he  immedi- 
ately promulgate  these  regulations.  On 
September  21,  I  received  a  response  from 
the  Secretary  expressing  his  "concern 
about  the  u:gent  need  for  regulations  to 
implement  this  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. "  and  informing  me  that 
he  has  signed  the  regulations  which  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
"very  shortly." 

Hopefully,  this  nationwide  medical 
screening  and  treatment  program  for 
6  million  children  will  soon  be  a  real- 
ity. They  have  been  waiting  for  the  doc- 
tor for  a  very  long  time. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Bob  Kuttner  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Village  Voice  of  September 
23.  entitled  "Waiting  5  Years  for  the 
Doctor."  I  also  include  a  column  by  Rob- 
ert Walters  that  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 16.  Washington  Evening  Star,  detail- 
ing the  need  for  the  promulgation  of 
these  regulations. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Village  Voice,  Sept.  23.  1971  ) 
Medicaid    fok    Children — Waitinc    5    Years 

Fot    THE     DOCTOB 

(By  Bob  Kuttner) 

Washington.  D.C. — Even  after  some  good 
Ideas  manage  to  survive  the  legislative  maze, 
like  the  comprehensive  cblld-c&re  program 
which  recently  emerged  from  the  Senate,  the 
bureaucracy  Is  able  to  klU  them. 

A  rather  similar  provision,  which  was  never 
paid  much  attention,  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress In  1967.  as  part  of  •  Social  S«curlty  and 
Medicare  overhaul.  It  required  all  states  with 
Medicaid  to  include  an  early  screening,  dlag- 
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nosU,  and  treatment  program  tor  all  eUgi|>le 
children  under  ai — about  six  million  nation- 
ally. Theee  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  tt^ee 
most  likely  to  have  undetected  malac$es 
which  could  benefit  from  early  treatment^ 

The  law  required  the  Secretary  of  Heajh, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  regulations 
no  later  than  July  1,  I9fi9.  In  other  woi^s. 
the  lawmakers  gave  the  health  bureaucracy 
more  than  ttco  years  for  planning.  The 
gram,  interestingly,  did  not  originate  with 
Johnson  administration's  draft  of  the 
but  was  added  in  committee — Wilbur  MllJ 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hardly  j 
innovator  of  radical  social  legislation, 
screening  was  seen  simply  as  a  more  econoi 
cal  use  of  health  resources. 

The  Incoming  Nixon  HEW  DepartmAit 
knew  of  the  law.  but  did  nothing.  July  19B9 
came  and  went.  One  state,  which  has  hlid 
more  than  its  share  of  wrath  from  the  fedmil 
bureaucracy,  was  under  the  delusion  that  its 
Medicaid  program  might  be  held  accountaf  le 
If  the  will  of  Congress  were  ignored.  So  Jlfts- 
sissippi.  in  1970,  became  the  sole  state  jto 
Implement  a  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment program  for  children  under  Medicaid. 
The  findings  were  startling.  During  ^e 
first  four  months,  1178  children  were  screeiid 
and  1301  abnormal  conditions  were  foufd. 
The  largest  number  of  cases  were,  as  coiild  be 
expected,  relatively  minor  conditions  such  lis 
dental  neglect  (30S  cases)  and  enlarged  toti- 
sils  (217)  and  anemia  (241).  Also  found  w«-e 
several  dozen  cases  each  of  hernia,  heart  ati- 
normallties.  sight  and  bearing  problems,  Iti- 
testlnal  parasites,  and  several  cases  of  evfn 
more  serious  lllne.<-s.  If  New  York  had  sucUt  a 
screening  program,  lead  poisoning  would  u<i- 
doubtedly  rank  high.  The  Mississippi  piti- 
gram.  according  to  Dr.  Frank  M.  Wlygul.  jj-  , 
Director  of  General  Health  Services,  enabled 
the  Board  of  Health  "to  reach  a  group  of  ch(- 
dren  not  touched  previously."  The  screenia|g. 
which  includes  a  battery  of  tests  and  the  t^- 
cordlng  of  the  child's  medical  history,  co^ts 
$8  per  child.  Including  lab  work.  Follow-tp 
examinations  are  arranged  where  necessal^'. 
So  much  for  Mississippi. 

After  a  good  deal  of  prodding.  HEW  finally 
issued  proposed  regulation.^  on  December  ll_ 
1970.  or  a  year  and  a  half  after  Congre^ 
mandated  the  program  to  take  effect,  a^d 
nearly  four  years  after  the  legislation  was  ex- 
acted. The  proposed  regvilatlons  permit  statis 
to  begin  with  children  under  six,  graduaqy 
extending  services  to  others  up  to  age  21  t(y 
July  1,  1973.  Better  late  than  never.  Bft 
wait,  these  were  only  proposed  regulatloi 
Inviting  comments  within  30  days, 
now  another  nine  months  later,  and 
no  regulations  have  been  issued. 

The  comments  received  "jy  HEV/  on  the  pr^- 
po-sed  regulations  were  also  enllghtenti 
Mississippi,  which  had  been  under  the  li 
preaslon  that  the  program  was  mandated  it  I 
along,  largely  endorsed  the  idea.  The  staje 
Medicaid  Director  called  It  "an  esaentt^l 
element  In  any  health  care  program "  a^d 
"one  great  potential  benefit  under  Title  XI^" 
(Medicaid).  Virginia's  Medicaid  Commlsslott- 
er.  In  a  similar  letter  to  HEW.  wrote:  '"Vte 
in  Virginia  heartily  endorse  this  emphaals 
on  early  disease  detection  during  a  period  4f 
life  when  correction  Is  so  Important  and  >> 
fact  stUl  possible  " 

New  York  Social  Services  Commlaslon^r 
C3«orge  K.  Wyman  had  a  rather  different  rt- 
fponse.  Taking  Issue  with  several  aspects  Of 
the  plan.  Wyman  offered  as  a  substitute  utili- 
zation of  existing  MTVlces  such  as  Head  Btatl 
and  school  medical  examinations  (which  4o 
not  include  treatment),  concluding:  "I  f4^1 
It  is  only  fair  to  advise  you  that  if  the  rul^s 
are  promulgated  In  their  present  form  It  will 
be  extrenMly  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  t^ 
New  York  State  to  comply  with  them." 

This  sort  of  thing  was  apparently  sutl- 
clent  to  acart  off  HEW.  According  to  tb#r 
public    relations    maa    who    8i>eciallz««    In 
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health,  the  matter  is  still  "under  considera- 
tion." Representative  William  F.  Ryan  of  the 
aoth  CD.,  who  is  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  federal  lead  poisoning  legislation,  protest- 
ed In  a  letter  to  HXW  SAcretary  Billot  Rich- 
ardson more  than  a  month  ago,  and  has  re- 
ceived no  reply.  Ryan  baa  also  learned  that 
data  on  abnormal  conditions  found  through 
physical  examinations  of  New  York  school 
children  Is  now  shipped  to  the  Social  Services 
Department  In  Albany,  where  It  gathers  dust 
for  want  of  a  fcdlow-up  program. 

How  la  It  that  a  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  power- 
ful Committee  can  be  frustrated  by  the 
HEW  bureaucracy  for  five  years?  According 
to  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  Committee, 
who  was  quite  candid  in  a  long  informal 
telephone  conversation.  It  happens  all  the 
time,  "especially  in  social  services  programs." 
HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has 
a  pretty  bad  record,  but  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA),  also  under  HEW,  ap- 
parently wins  all  bureaucratic  frustration 
awards.  The  Ways  and  Means  man  said  the 
problem  was  not  that  the  Committee  v.as 
Ignorant  of  the  delay.  The  Committee  felt 
that  eventually  something  along  the  same 
lines  would  be  Implemented  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  health  program,  and  that 
things  should  be  left  to  go  their  own  way. 
We  were,  said  the  staffer,  "a  little  too  am- 
bitious on  timing."  The  states  are  having 
more  severe  budgetai-y  problems  than  in 
1967.  and  HEW  is  "scaredy  pants"  to  "take 
on   the  states."  Happens  all  the  time. 

As  a  clincher,  he  passed  along  the  fol- 
lowing statistic;  if  we  were  to  guarantee 
everyone  in  the  United  States  a  complete 
physical  once  a  year,  this  would  require  the 
full-time  work  of  double  the  present  num- 
ber of  general  practitioners.  Internists,  and 
pediatricians  In  the  U.S. 

So  there  it  is.  A  good  program  sneaked 
through,  and  there  it  sits.  Dr  George  Wiley 
of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
and  Dr.  Robert  Coles  of  "Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica" fame  are  considering  a  lawsuit  to  force 
HEW  to  take  action. 

You  can  get  on  the  HEW  press  relea.se 
mailing  list  and  keep  abreast  of  announce- 
ments of  marvelous-sounding  programs 
which  never  get  Implemented.  Selective  law 
enforcement — of  Job  discrimination  laws  or 
food  and  drug  standards  or  health  programs 
or  Innumerable  oitlier  things — seems  always 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  the  black, 
or  sometimes  even  the  plain  old  consumer. 
Happens  all  the  time. 
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Washington     CiosEtrp — What     We     Really 

NxTO  Is  Action 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Back  In  December  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  proudly  an- 
nounced that  it  had  drafted  regulations 
which  would  "require  state  Medicaid  agen- 
cies to  spearhead  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning necessary"  to  Implement  a  nationwide 
program  of  preventive  medical  care  for  6  mil- 
lion needy  children. 

The  HEW  press  release  at  the  time  boasted 
of  plans  to  provide  "screening  diagnosis  and 
treatment"  in  cooperation  with  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  child  health  clinics, 
day  care  centers,  school  health  programs  and 
family  planning  clinics. 

The  way  HEW's  Social  and  RehabillUtlon 
Service  told  it,  the  periodic  medical  exami- 
nation of  young  children  was  only  the  first 
step  la  Implementing  the  law.  By  mid-1073, 
the  service  predicted,  all  Individuals  under 
31  who  were  covered  by  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram would  be  added  to  the  program. 

All  of  that  allegedly  bold  action  was.  In 
fact,  a  sham.  And  It  Is  typical  of  the  bureau- 


cratic shell  game  at  which  HEW  officials  bars 
l>ecome  so  proficient.  Consider,  for  example, 
what  really  happened  with  that  program  of 
preventive  medicine  for  needy  youngsters 
throughout  the  country: 

The  authorizing  legislation  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  Into  Uw  by  the  Preai- 
dent  In  1967,  with  a  provision  calling  for  the 
medical  aid  program  for  poor  youngsters  to 
begin  July  1.  1969. 

That  two-year  Interval  presumably  gave 
even  the  slowest  HEW  employe  time  to  draft 
the  regulations  under  which  the  program 
was  to  operate.  In  fact,  the  first  proposed 
regulations  did  not  appear  until  December 
1970.  three  years  after  the  law  was  passed 
and  l',i  years  after  the  starting  date  desig- 
nated by  Congress  and  the  President. 

As  required  by  law,  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  was  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  that  Interested  parties  had 
30  days  to  comment.  Following  that  deadline 
SRS  was  supposed  to  consider  the  suggestion 
of  those  affected,  then  publish  filial  regula- 
tions. 

Last  month,  Rep.  William  P.  Ryan,  D-N.Y.. 
wrote  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son to  note  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  SRS  in  the  0  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  issuance  of  the  press  release 
and  proposed  regulations  (not  to  mention 
the  four  years  since  the  law  was  passed  or  the 
more  than  two  years  since  the  program  was 
supposed  to  have  tieen  initiated ) . 

Ryan  said  HEW's  "dilatory  action  .  .  .  ap- 
pears to  contravene  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  law  which  it  has  passed  in  fact 
be  implemented."  From  a  humane  stand- 
point, he  noted  that  "every  day  of  delay  is 
another  day  of  Illness  for  these  children   " 

The  Impact  such  a  program  can  have  al- 
ready has  been  demonstrated  In  Mississippi, 
which  has  initiated  its  own  preventive  medi- 
cine project  without  waiting  for  HEW's  regu- 
lations. During  a  four-month  period  last 
year,  1.178  children  were  screened,  and  state 
medical  officials  were  able  to  detect,  and  rec- 
ommend early  treatment  for.  305  cases  of 
multiple  dental  cavities.  241  cases  of  anemia. 
217  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils.  97  cases  of  poor 
vision  and  scores  of  similar  ailments. 

What  is  HEW's  response  to  Ryan's  call  for 
the  long-overdue  implementation  of  such  a 
program  nationally? 

"The  comments  have  been  under  artlve 
consideration."  says  a  departmental  spokes- 
man. No  other  reply  Is  offered. 

SRS  18  hardly  the  leader  in  this  type  of 
foot  dragging.  Within  the  HEW  bureaucracy, 
the  champion  Is  clearly  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Consider  this  example  of 
goveriunental  delinquency,  as  only  the  FDA 
professionals  know  how  to  practice  it: 

In  1960.  Congress  gave  the  FDA  the  f>ower 
to  regulate  the  labeling  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. In  1967.  the  FDA  became  aware  that 
lemon-scented,  yellow-colored,  glass-bottled 
furniture  polish  was  Just  such  a  substance. 

Young  children  were  mistaking  the  polish, 
made  with  highly  toxic  petroleum  distillates, 
for  a  lemon  drink.  Between  1965  and  1970.  at 
least  64  children  under  fi  died  from  drinking 
tlie  polish. 

In  June  1970.  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  published  a  report  detailing 
PDA's  record  of  inaction  in  the  field.  Noth- 
ing happened.  Last  month.  Consumer  Re- 
ports, the  monthly  magazine  of  Consumers 
Union,  devoted  its  cover  story  to  the  problem 
and  suggested  that  HEW  "sat  on  Its  bands 
while  children  died." 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  FDA  issued  another  of 
those  press  releases,  proclaiming  that  it  fi- 
nally had  drafted  some  proposed  regulations 
which  would  require  toxic  furniture  polish 
to  be  marketed  In  special  bottles  which  chil- 
dren cannot  open. 

Walt  to  see  U  that  program  is  ever  lm« 
piemen  ted. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or    DEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Intergovernmental  Conference  for  the 
Establishment  of  a  World  Science  In- 
formation System,  which  is  being  con- 
vened this  week  in  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO,  and  to  which  more 
than  60  nations  are  expected  to  send 
representatives. 

The  specific  purpose  of  this  conference 
is  to  review  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  a  3-year  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  world  science  information  pro- 
gram. This  study  was  completed  through 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
the  science  sector  of  UNESCO.  The  re- 
port which  was  issued  on  the  study, 
UNISIST.  contains  suggestions  for 
worldwide  cooperation  in  the  processing 
and  utilization  of  scientific  information. 
The  President's  Science  Adviser,  Dr. 
Edward  David,  noted  in  a  recent  mag- 
azine article  that  "something  new"  is 
occurring  in  international  science. 
"Some  real  problems  of  society  are  be- 
coming international  in  scope,"  Dr. 
David  said,  "and  this  provides  a  whole 
new  frontier  in  cooperation  and  under- 
standing that  could  be  very  exciting." 
It  is  to  this  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  that  the  Paris  conference 
will  address  itself  this  week. 

The  very  capable  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Dr.  William 
D.  McElroy,  is  leading  the  nine-man  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  conference.  Other 
members  of  the  delegation  are;  Mr.  An- 
drew A.  Aines.  NSF,  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Brans- 
comb.  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  CalTech,  Dr.  Martin 
Cummings,  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. Mr.  Melvin  S.  Day,  NSF.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Harte,  American  Society  of  Biolog- 
ical Chemists.  Mr.  Pierre  R.  Graham, 
U.S.  Representative  to  UNESCO,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Kramlsh,  U.S.  Representative 
to  UNESCO.  Dr.  McElroy  is  an  out- 
standing proponent  of  the  Ideal  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  sharing 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge, 
and  I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  Insert 
the  text  of  his  remarks  to  the  opening 
session  of  the  Paris  conference,  as 
follows : 

Proposed  Speech  or  Da.  W.  D.  McElroy, 
Chairman.  Delegation  or  the  Unh-ed 
States  or  America  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental CONrCRENCE  rOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT or  A  World  Science  Information 
System  (UNISIST) ,  UNESCO  Hodse,  Paris, 
October  4-9,  1971 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Director  General,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  bring  you  greetings  and 
wishes  for  a  successful  conference  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
community  of  scientists,  engineers,  commu- 
nicators, information  scientists,  and  librari- 
ans,  and  others  In  my  country  who  share 
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our  common  aspirations  for  a  successful 
global  scientific  and  technical  Information 
program,  and  also  from  my  fellow  dele- 
gates who  have  Joined  me  In  this  important 
meeting. 

Before  I  make  a  few  remarks  expressing 
some  of  the  points  of  view  of  this  delegation, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  conveners  of  the 
UNISIST  Conference  for  focusing  the  world's 
attention  on  the  Important  issues  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  communication.  I  should 
also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
dedicated  individuals  of  the  UNISIST  Study 
Group,  whose  diligent  work  made  this  con- 
ference possible,  and  to  the  officials  of  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions 
and  of  UNESCO  for  this  extraordinary  act  of 
collaboration  which  has  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  fruitful.  I  would  further  like  to 
extend  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  friendly 
and  great  people  of  the  beautiful  country  of 
France  for  so  graciously  and  hospitably  pro- 
viding us  with  Buch  a  perfect  setting  for  this 
Important  event. 

My  Soviet  colleatgue  has  been  eloquent  In 
articulating  the  promise  that  UNISIST  holds. 
It  is  clear  that  scientists  everywhere  have 
the  same  outlook  about  the  necessity  for  and 
the  benefits  to  Yyc  derived  from  the  sharing 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  Increased 
perception  of  the  promise  that  powerful  new 
communications  and  information-processing 
technologies  may  hold  for  the  i>eoples  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  the 
technical  difficulties  Involved  in  their  use. 
Still,  we  see  the  achievement  of  the  UNISIST 
concept  as  an  important  part  of  the  effort 
to  adjust  and  adapt  to  these  new  forces  and 
opportunities.  We  hope  that  thoughtful  men 
and  women  everywhere  will  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  UNISIST  Ideals. 

The  Anierlcan  delegation  endorses  fully 
the  principles  of  international  cooperation 
on  which  the  UNISIST  proposals  are  based. 
It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  my  country 
to  share  its  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion with  other  countries  and  to  promote  the 
unimpeded  flow  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. This  16  being  done  through  many  mech- 
anisms and  channels — through  assistance  to 
scientists  in  publishing  the  results  of  their 
research  and  development;  through  the  crea- 
tion of  governmental  programs  such  as  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  to 
make  the  results  of  government  research 
and  development  projects  widely  available: 
through  the  Smithsonian  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  which  maintains  a  register  of 
current  research  project  Information: 
through  the  National  Referral  Center  for 
Science  and  Technology  which  provides  a 
catalog  of  American  Information  sources: 
and  through  thousands  of  information  ex- 
change arrangements  in  all  fields  of  science 
with  organizations  In  other  countries.  We 
strongly  support  the  Informal  Interchange 
of  information  by  individual  scientists  with 
their  colleagues  In  other  countries,  and  we 
earnestly  encourage  Its  expansion  as  one  of 
the  most  natural  and  effective  means  of 
scientific  communication. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  have  to 
maintain  conventional  information-process- 
ing programs  based  on  the  printed  word: 
however,  as  nations  of  the  world  mechanize 
their  information  processes  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  ability  to  handle  information, 
we  must  ensu.'e  that  there  exists  the  neces- 
sary communications  technology  for  the  effi- 
cient exchange  of  information.  We,  there- 
fore, see  in  the  UNISIST  program  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  mechanism 
that  will  help  reduce  the  dangers  of  a  com- 
munications technology  gap. 

I  am  sure  that  this  problem  has  been  of 
primary  concern  to  the  architects  of  UNISIST 
and  to  every  country  represented  here  today. 
Its  solution,  however,  will  take  much  bard 
work  by  many  dedicated  men  and  women 
as  part  of  the  UNISIST  effort. 
As  a  biologist,  I  have  witnessed  over  the 
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years  the  difficulties  entaUed  in  improving 
the  communications  process  in  my  own  field, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  eoonomlc,  cultural, 
political,  and  financial  obstacles  that  must 
be  overcome.'  The  challenge  we  face  In  de- 
veloping an  international  scientific  and 
technical  information  program  within  which 
to  interconnect  scientists,  engineers,  ad- 
ministrators, educators  and  the  public  alike 
is  a  task  that  may  require  many  years.  It 
cannot  be  done  Instantaneously.  I  iMlleve 
the  attainment  of  the  UNISIST  goal  within 
individual  countries  will  be  a  major  accom- 
plishment. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  the  UNISIST  mis- 
sion, we  must  not  minimize  the  problems  we 
face.  For  example,  while  mechanization  of 
the  Information  process  will  bring  more 
sjjeed  and  more  ability  to  extract  the  In- 
formation and  data  we  need.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son  that  costs  of   this  process   will   Increase. 

Scientific  and  technical  information  is 
costly  to  produce,  costly  to  obtain,  costly  to 
disseminate,  and  at  times  coetly  to  use. 
UNISIST  offers  the  base  by  which  these  costs 
can  be  reduced  through  international  co- 
operation, coordination,  standards,  and  uni- 
form practices — a  goal  to  be  earnestly  sought 
by  all  of  us. 

I  wish  to  re-emphaslze  that  In  spite  of  all 
of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, the  United  States  delegation  fully  en- 
dorses the  UNISIST  concept  and  principles. 
Our  delegation  is  oonvinced  that  if  we  fail  to 
create  a  rational  International  scientific  and 
technical  information  plan  the  consequences 
will  be  very  costly  to  all  nations  in  the  long 
run. 

The  United  States  delegation  is,  therefore, 
proud  to  Join  with  other  nations  and  to  in- 
troduce a  Resolution  which,  we  believe,  will 
ensure  progress  In  achieving  the  goals  for 
which  UNISIST  stands. 


RESOLL^ION  ON  PLEBISCITE  OP 
IRISH  PEOPLE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BIACK3I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pi-es- 
ently  circulating  for  cosponsorship  my 
resolution  calling  for  a  plebiscite  of  all 
the  Irish  people  on  the  question  of  reuni- 
fication of  their  divided  country.  My  ef- 
forts recently  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Yonkers,  N.Y..  City  Council  which  passed 
a  resolution  substantially  the  same  as 
mine. 

I  am  pleased  that  local  governmental 
bodies  are  takmg  an  active  interest  in 
problems  other  than  those  of  a  purely 
local  nature.  In  today's  modem  world, 
problems  in  one  nation  have  a  definite 
effect  on  problems  in  other  nations. 

For  the  interest  and  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  including  the  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Resoltttion  No.   451-1971 

Whereas,  the  many  contributions  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  blood  to  the  building  of 
our  great  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere  since  the  earliest  times;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  Ireland  Is  artl- 
flcally  partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people; 
and 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  the  basic  human 
rights  of  self-determination,  freedom  of 
religion  and  peaceful  aaaemblage  la  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  freedom-lovlnf  people 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas,  this  Council  recognises  that  the 
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people  of  Northern  Ireland  are  denied  bislc 
clvtl  and  human  rlghte  by  totalitarian  foftes 
beyond  their  control ;  and 

Whereas,  for  humanitarian  reasons  tnd 
out  of  reepect  for  the  principles  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  Justice,  and  In  recognition  ttiat 
the  situation  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  a  thnat 
to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world,  new, 
therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  ttils 
Council  that  the  Irish  People  be  permitted 
to  exercise  their  basic  right  of  self-deter- 
mination in  a  free  and  open  plebiscite,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  UnEed 
Nations,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  Soverfllgn 
Irish  Republic,  If  such  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  ttils 
Resolution,  which  has  heretofor  been  Inttti- 
duced  In  substance  by  Rep.  Mario  Blaggt  In 
the  House  of  Representatlvee,  be  transmitted 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  George  Bush  and  to  Senators 
Jacob  Javits  and  James  P.  Buckley  and  tftat 
the  Senators  introduce  and  diligently  puniue 
the  passage  of  a  similar  Resolution  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


SAFE  CAR?   IT  CXDULD  BE  AN 
ACCIDENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTRAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'Ea 
Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  *n 
effort  to  halt  the  highway  slaughter,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  Instituted  a  sys- 
tem of  motor  vehicle  safety  inspectloas. 

An  inspection  of  the  Inspection  systam 
by  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroti- 
icle  concluded  that — 

If  cars  on  New  York  streets  meet  sar«ty 
requirements  It  is  as  much  by  happenstance 
as  by  regulation. 

One  of  the  major  flaws  in  the  flaw- 
riddled  system  is  a  provision  that  alla*s 
mechanics  to  repair  the  deficiencies  they 
find  in  cars  brought  to  them  for  insptc- 
tlon.  This  undermines  fairness  and  Ob- 
jectivity and  provides  an  Incentive  for 
inspectors  to  be  more  interested  in  addi- 
tional business  than  in  safety. 

The  need  for  reform  Is  made  quite 
clear  in  a  report  compiled  by  consumer 
reporter  Thomas  R.  Morris.  I  am  insett- 
ing that  report  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point  for  all  to  read: 

Safe    Car?    It    Cocld    Be    an    AccnjENt 

A  Help!  for  the  Consiimer  Investigation  of 
the  state's  motor  vehicle  safety  inspections 
has  revealed  that  if  cars  on  New  York  strtrts 
meet  safety  requirements  It  Is  as  much  by 
happenstance  as  by  regulation. 

The  investigation  found  that  the  system 
Is  riddled  with  loopholes,  and  that  some  tn- 
forcement  efforts  are  hamstrung  by  lenl»nt 
Judges. 

The  system  requires  that  each  car  pass  an 
annual  safety  inspection  at  one  of  more  tUsn 
11,000  licensed  garages  in  the  state,  630  of 
them  In  Monroe  County. 

The  state  police  aeslgnis  70  troopers  to  sf  ot 
check  inspection  stations  to  make  certain 
they  perform  thorough  inspections. 

But  when  the  police  charge  a  mechatilc 
with  making  an  improper  inspection,  he 
faces  small  penalties,  at  least  in  Monroe 
County. 

One  mechanic,  charged  with  falling  to  do 
a  complete  Inspection  of  an  unmarked  police 
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car.  was  acquitted  without  a  trial  by  a 
Henrietta  town  Justice  who  had  his  car  serv- 
iced at  the  mechanic's  garage. 

"I  dont  believe  there  was  Intent  to  de- 
fraud anyone."  Justice  Lawrence  Sullivan 
said  In  explaining  his  action.  "I've  bought 
my  gas  at  Art's  (the  station  where  the 
mechanic  worked)  for  about  a  year,  and 
they've  done  some  good  work  on  my  car — 
like  fixing  my  ignition  and  brakes." 

Two  other  Monroe  County  mechanics 
charged  with  improper  Inspections  pleaded 
guilty  but  were  given  unconditional  dis- 
charges— without  fines — by  other  local 
Judges. 

Because  the  State  Police  find  fault  with 
more  than  half  the  Inspection  stations  they 
spot  check,  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles has  begun  testing  and  certifying  indi- 
vidual mechanics  as  well  as  the  stations 
where  they  work. 

The  department's  theory  Is  that  If  the 
mechanic  Is  caught  doing  an  Improper  In- 
spection at  one  station,  he  won't  then  be 
able  to  get  a  Job  at  another  station  and  con- 
tinue doing  less  than  he's  supposed  to. 

But.  faced  with  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
mechanics  falling  the  test  the  first  time  It 
was  given,  the  department  has  Instituted 
cram  sessions  before  the  examination  to 
make  certain  everyone  passes. 

The  examination  tests  whether  the  me- 
chanic knows  what  should  be  tested,  not 
whether  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  And  the 
mechanics  are  told  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  during  the  two  hours  preceding 
the  test. 

It's  so  easy  that  D&C  reporter  Thomas  R. 
Morris  was  able  to  score  90  per  cent  correct, 
well  within  the  passing  range.  Several  days 
after  the  test  he  asked  another  reporter  how 
many  spark  plugs  are  In  a  car. 

Morris  also  doesn't  know  what  a  PCV  valve 
IB.  but  remembered  the  Instructor  telling 
him  which  cars  are  required  to  have  one.  so 
he  got  that  answer  right.  The  PCV  (Posi- 
tive Crankshaft  Ventilation)  valve  Is  part 
of  the  anti-pollution  system. 

The  motor  vehicles  department  calls  the 
test  ••comprehensive"  but  admits  It  has 
shortcomings  and  isn't  Ideal.  The  safety 
inspection  system  has  other  shortcomings — 
ones  that  apparently  can't  be  overcome 
quickly. 

An  In-depth  look  at  those  shortcomings  l.s 
the  subject  of  todays  Help!  for  the  Con- 
sumer on  page  8D. 

Inspections  Expensive.  Inettective 
(By  A.  F.  Ehrbar) 

Feel  safe  driving  In  New  York  because  you 
know  all  those  old  clunkers  have  undergone 
exhaustive  safety  Inspections? 

Don't. 

Four  oiit  of  ten  safety  "Inspectors"  don't 
know  what  to  inspect,  or  didn't  until  the 
state  crammed  the  answers  to  a  "compre- 
hensive" test  of  inspectors  Into  their  heads. 

And  less  than  half  the  Inspections  spot- 
checked  by  the  state  police  this  year  have 
been  done  properly.  A  majority  of  Inspection 
stations  either  haven't  Inspected  the  car 
thoroughly,  sold  the  necessary  sticker  to  a 
driver  whose  car  couldn't  pass,  or  found 
wrong  that  weren't  wrong. 

If  the  results  of  the  state  police  inspections 
are  representative,  and  If  the  initial  in- 
spectors' teet  results  mean  anything,  you 
can  drive  assured  that  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  cars  on  New  York's  streets  and  high- 
ways are  safe. 

And  you,  along  with  the  rest  of  New  York's 
motorists,  can  continue  to  pay  more  than  (21 
million  a  year  for  that  ass\irance. 

Meanwhile,  some  70  state  troop)ers  will  con- 
tinue to  make  "concealed  Identity  checks"  in 
plain  clothes  and  unmarked  cars  to  keep  In- 
spectors on  their  toes. 

But  even  that  doesn't  work.  When  the  state 
police  catch  an  Inspector  doing  faulty  Inspec- 
tions the  Inspector  faces  somewhat  less  than 
stern  discipline. 
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Of  Ave  Inspectors  charged  with  conducting 
improper  Inspections  In  Monroe  County  this 
year,  only  one  paid  a  fine,  and  that  was  in  the 
form  of  (10  forfeited  ball. 

Inspectors  also  face  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ment hearings  on  their  licenses  as  inspection 
stations.  The  most  severe  action  against  an 
offending  Monroe  County  inspection  station 
was  a  six-month  suspension  of  Its  license — 
for  Issuing  a  sticker  without  doing  even  an 
Incomplete  Inspection. 

Vincent  L.  Tofany,  Oonunlssloner  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  hopes  he  sees  some  light  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grease  pit. 

Tofany  says  he  wants  to  set  up  a  new  sys- 
tem In  which  inspection  stations  do  nothing 
but  Inspect.  That  way.  they  can't  benefit 
from  finding  things  wrong  that  aren't  wrong. 
And  those  six-month  suspensions  will  mean 
something  because  they  put  the  stations  out 
of  operation. 

However,  the  MVD  adds  that  a  new  system 
Is  out  of  the  question  for  at  least  two  years — 
unless  Congress  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
pa.sses  a  bill  currently  before  the  Senate  that 
would  do  what  Tofany  suggests. 

Another  desirable  change  Is  a  test  of  In- 
spectors that  truly  tests  whether  they  know 
bow  to  do  the  inspections,  not  Just  what  has 
to  be  Inspected. 

But  the  budget  Is  tight,  Tofany  says,  and 
auto  safety  Inspections  don't  have  the  highest 
priority.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  system,  by 
MVD  figures,  operates  at  a  profit. 

The  MVD  budget  for  the  program  and  state 
police  expenses  for  checking  Inspectors,  were 
(1.733.400  last  year.  The  MVD  took  In  (2,126.- 
973.95  from  the  sale  of  window  stickers  and 
official  signs  to  Inspection  stations. 

The  state  has  priorities  for  that  profit,  so 
testing  clinics  can't  be  set  up  and  Tom  Morris 
can  continue  to  pass  the  test. 

And  inspection  stations  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  ojjerate  as  they  do  now.  because  the 
penalty  only  means  they  won't  be  able  to  In- 
spect another  car  for  three  to  six  months,  and 
they  might  have  to  pay  a  (10  fine. 

Test   Youa   Shopping    Sense 

Question.  What  are  my  rights  If  a  me- 
chanic tells  me  my  car  won't  pass  Inspection 
unless  he  makes  some  coetly  repairs? 

Answer.  The  yellow  rejection  sticker  the 
mechanic  will  put  on  the  top  center  portion 
of  your  windshield  says  you'll  have  either  10 
days  or  until  the  end  of  the  month,  which- 
ever is  sooner,  to  make  repairs.  If  you  wait 
until  the  day  your  current  Inspection  sticker 
expires,  you'll  have  to  have  the  mechanic 
make  the  repairs  that  day.  So  it's  to  your 
advantage  to  have  your  Inspection  early. 

The  rejection  sticker  also  says  you're  liable 
to  be  stopped  by  police  for  driving  a  car  that 
failed  Inspection.  State  police  say  the  rejec- 
tion sticker  pcrmlU  you  only  to  drive  to  an- 
other garage  for  repairs. 

The  second  Inspection  must  be  complete — 
the  mechanic  may  not  Just  check  or  repair 
the  Item  that  failed  the  first  time.  And  the 
mechanic  will  charge  you  the  full  (3  inspec- 
tion fee.  State  police  say  that  (3  fee  can  be 
charged  even  if  you  go  back  to  the  original 
station  10  minutes  after  you  leave  It. 

Question.  What  if  I  suspect  a  mechanic 
has  performed  some  unnecessary  repairs  Just 
to  make  some  extra  money? 

Answtr.  Pile  a  complaint  (in  writing)  with 
your  nearest  State  Police  8Ut)statlon  or  the 
State  Motor  Vehicles  Department.  In  1970. 
state  troopers  checked  out  443  consumer 
complaints,  about  half  of  which  (4937  per 
cent)  resulted  In  enforcement  action— 121 
arrests.  187  warning  letters  and  161  MVD 
hearings  requested. 

Po«  "Bad  Inspection  ";  An  Ac«nrrrAi,  With- 
out A  Tbial 
This  report  on  the  state's  auto  safety  In- 
spection system  was  compiled  by  Democrat 
St  Chronicle  Pinaclal/Consumer  reporter 
Thomas  R.  Morris.  In  examining  state  police 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Department  flies,  Morris 
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found  a  Hrarlett*  town  justloe  who  reached 
a  verdict  without  holding  a  trial,  a  teet  of  in- 
spectors that  doesn't  test  their  ability,  and 
inspection  stations  that  don't  inspect. 

Henrietta  Town  Justice  Lawrence  SuUlvan 
acqiUtted — ^without  a  trial — an  auto  me- 
chanic charged  with  conducting  an  Improper 
state  inspection  at  a  garage  that  previously 
had  done   "good  work"   on   the  Judge's  car. 

State  police  had  charged  the  mechanic — 
John  D.  McPlke  of  Art's  Service  StaUon,  2171 
East  Henrietta  Road,  HenrietU — with  faU- 
ing  to  do  a  complete  Inspection  Oct.  29  on 
an  unmarked  police  car  brought  to  the  sta- 
tion by  Trooper  K.  L.  Yergens,  who  was  In 
plain  clothes. 

Sullivan  told  HELP  I  for  the  Consumer  last 
week  he  acquitted  McPlke  "because  I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  Intent  to  defraud  anyone. 
I've  bought  my  gas  at  Art's  for  about  a  year, 
and  they've  done  some  work  on  my  car — like 
fixing  my  ignition  and  brakes. 

"The  kid  (McPlke)  told  me  he  was  alone 
in  the  sUtlon  that  day,  so  he  was  quite  busy. 
He  had  to  do  the  inspection  plus  keep  nm- 
nlng  out  to  the  pumps,  so  he  became  a  little 
rushed,"  Sullivan  said. 

Yergens  testified  at  a  May  17  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Department  bearing  bore  that  he  ap- 
peared In  Sullivan's  courtroom  Jan.  21,  but 
was  led  to  the  Justice's  chambers  and  told  the 
mechanic  would  be  acquitted. 

Sullivan  told  Yergens  he  "knew  this  sta- 
tion personally  and  felt  In  his  mind  they  did 
good  work  as  a  rule,"  Yergens  testified. 

He  testified  that  no  trial  was  held  and  that 
neither  the  mechanic  nor  the  station's  owner 
appeared  In  cotirt  or  the  Justice's  chambers 
while  he  was  there.  And  neither  appeared  at 
the  MVD  hearing,  a  certified  transcript  shows. 

At  the  MVD  hearing,  called  to  determine 
whether  Art's  inspection  license  should  be 
suspended,  Yergens  said  that  Art's  Inspectors 
had  failed  to  properly  check  at  least  14  man- 
datory Items,  including  the  brakes. 

Yergens  testified  "two  or  three  attendants" 
were  In  the  station  and  two  mechanics.  In- 
cluding McPlke,  worked  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Inspection.  It  was  McPlke,  Yergens  said, 
who  put  on  the  new  inspection  sticker  and 
stamped  the  car's  registration. 

Yergens  testified  that  when  be  returned  to 
the  station  the  following  day  to  write  Mc- 
Plke's  summons.  Art's  owner — Identified  by 
the  MVD  as  Art  Scalone  of  7  Patrician  Circle, 
Henrietta — "did  remember  me  being  In  that 
day.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  there 
at  the  start  of  the  Inspection  or  If  he  was 
there  sometime  during  the  Inspection." 

The  findings  of  MVD  Hearing  Referee  Ben- 
ton Simons  noted  McPlke 's  acquittal  and 
said: 

"There  was  no  actual  trial  and  apparently 
no  basis  or  ground  for  the  acquittal." 

Simons  suspended  Art's  Inspection  license 
for  45  days,  a  suspension  that  began  May  27, 
for  "falling  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  effl- 
clent  inspection  .  .  .  with  respect  to  foot 
brakes,  hand  brakes,  steering,  front  end  and 
wheel  alignment  (toe-In  or  out) ,  head  lamps, 
tires  and  P.C.V.  system." 

Carl  McCkjnnell,  director  of  the  MVD's  auto 
safety  standards  bureau  In  Albany,  said,  how- 
ever, he  was  notified  June  15  that  Art's  was 
out  of  business.  The  Inspection  license,  there- 
fore, hasn't  been  reinstated  even  though  the 
45-day  suspension  period  Is  up. 

Neither  Scalone  nor  McPlke  could  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Hakd  To  Flitnk  Inspectors'  EIxam 

I  know  little  about  cars,  and  I've  never 
seen  a  complete  New  York  State  car  Inspec- 
tion. But  I've  passed  the  state's  test  to  be- 
come a  certified  auto  inspector. 

I  scored  BO  per  cent  on  the  test.  A  7S  Is 
needed  to  pass. 

Under  a  new  program,  no  mechanic  can 
Inspect  a  ear  and  put  the  state's  sticker  on 
It  after  next  Jan.  I  unices  he's  passed  the 
test. 
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The  state,  however,  U  making  It  as  easy  as 
IMsslble  to  pass  the  test.  The  test  Isn't  tough. 
It  doesn't  require  applicants  to  show  they 
know  how  to  use  testing  equipment  prop- 
erly. Clinics  preceding  the  test  stressed,  em- 
phasized and  re-emphasiced  procedural 
things  like  what  must  be  checked  on  a  car 
that  has  previously  failed  Inspection. 

(Answer:  everything.  Not  Just  the  things 
that  had  failed  the  prior  check.  I  got  that 
one  right.) 

Even  so,  many  men  failed  the  test  when 
It  was  first  given  last  April,  so  the  state 
started  the  pre-test  exam  sessions. 

Statewide,  14,557  mechanics  took  the  test 
in  April.  Only  8,919  passed  it — a  failure  rate 
of  38.7  per  cent. 

Monroe  County  mechanics  fared  even 
worse — 47.7  per  cent  of  987  mechanics 
failed. 

"Next  to  New  York  City,  Rochester  had 
the  worst  failure  rate  In  the  state,"  said  Wil- 
liam P.  Schencke,  a  state  trooper  who  was 
working  with  the  testing  program. 

Mechanics  here  who  flunked  in  April  were 
scheduled  to  take  It  again  this  month,  but 
they  first  had  to  attend  one  of  14  two-hour 
cram  sessions  at  the  National  Ouard  Armory, 
146  Culver  Road,  immediately  before  the  test 
was  administered. 

And  every  question  In  my  test  booklet- 
one  of  five  different  tests — was  answered  be- 
fore the  test. 

For  example,  In  reviewing  how  to  hoist  a 
car  with  torsion  bar  suspension,  instructor 
Leo  Gallagher  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
ment In  Albany  said  the  jack  goes  under  the 
lower  control  arm. 

"When  you  see  that  question  on  the  test, 
just  remember  they're  talking  about  the  type 
suspension  In  a  Chrysler  product.  Remember, 
that's  the  lower  control  arm,"  Oallagher  said. 
I  did.  so  I  got  the  question  right — though 
I  don't  know  where  the  "lower  control  arm" 
Is  or  how  to  tell  whether  a  car  has  torsion 
bar  suspension  or  any  other  type. 

And  I  can't  explain  what  a  PCV  system  is, 
where  It  Is  in  the  car  or  what  It  does — I  don't 
even  know  what  the  Initials  stand  for.  But 
the  clinic  emphasized  that  PCVs  were  re- 
quired In  most  cars  made  after  1964,  so  I 
got  the  date  right  on  the  test. 

Of  my  59  classmates,  all  but  seven  had 
flunked  the  test  last  April.  All  but  two  passed 
after  the  cram  session. 

All  but  50  of  the  437  mechanics  who  had 
taken  the  clinic  and  test  this  month  passed, 
bringing  the  local  failure  rate  down  from 
47.7  per  cent  to  8.8  per  cent. 

"I  think  the  value  of  the  clinics  Is  we  have 
the  men  assembled,  and  we  can  review  with 
them  some  of  the  errors  state  troopers  tell 
us  occur  frequently — like  when  or  when  not 
to  Issue  a  rejection  sticker  for  cars  that  fall 
inspection,"  Gallagher  said. 

"The  mechanic  who  did  the  faulty  inspec- 
tion before  got  off  with  a  light  fine  or  an 
unconditional  discharge,"  Trooper  Schencke 
said. 

"But  now  that  we're  going  to  certify  Indi- 
viduals, the  mechanic  might  think  twice 
before  attaching  a  sticker  to  his  friend's  un- 
safe car.  He'll  know  his  own  card  will  be 
pulled,  so  he  couldn't  change  Jobs  to  con- 
tinue doing  Insiiectlons,"  the  trooper  said. 

CoNGEKSS  Mat  Otttlaw  NY 
Inspection  Ststxm 

New  York's  auto  Inspection  system  wUl  be- 
come Ulegal  If  a  bUl  pending  in  Congress  Is 
passed. 

Senate  blU  976,  proposed  by  Michigan 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  provides  that  an  in- 
spection station  can  make  no  repairs  on  cars 
it  flunks. 

"The  pubUc  can  be  easUy  cheated  by  re- 
pairmen who  flunk  a  oar  to  make  money 
from  repairs.  The  bill  requires,  therefore, 
that  no  business  engaged  in  auto  repairs  at 
In  the  sale  of  car  parts,  or  accessories  can  be 
an   Inspection   station,"   a   staff   member   of 
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the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mooopcdy  sub- 
committee told  HZXPI  for  the  Consumer. 

He  said  the  Conunerce  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  exp>ected  to  vote 
on  the  measure  "In  about  three  to  five 
weeks." 

New  York's  system  Is  one  of  30  that  could 
become  lUegal. 

In  New  York,  motorists  go  to  one  of  11,052 
garages  (about  630  in  Monroe  County)  that 
are  licensed  by  the  state  to  do  Inspections. 
Each  motorist  pays  a  (3  fee.  plus  the  cost  of 
whatever  repairs  are  done. 

Vincent  L.  Tofany,  state  motor  vehicles 
commissioner,  said  he  favors  establishing 
centers  that  could  make  no  repairs  on  cars. 
Tofany  disclosed  In  a  HELP!  for  the  Con- 
sumer Interview  last  March  that  several 
companies  have  been  talking  with  the  state 
about  this. 

Tofany's  staff  identified  the  companies  as 
Radio  Cc«poratlon  of  America,  Mobil  OU  Co.. 
Ethyl  Corp.,  of  Ferndale,  Mich.,  and  MUex, 
of  King  of  Prussia.  Pa. 

Tofany  told  the  D&C  last  week  he's  been 
discussing  the  proposal  with  members  at  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  hopes  that  a  bill  allowing  creation 
of  the  Inspection  centers  would  be  intro- 
duced to  the  next  state  legislative  session. 

MVD  sources,  however,  told  HELP  I  for  the 
Consumer  they  don't  expect  the  plan  to  be 
started  for  at  least  another  two  or  three 
years,  unless  a  federal  program  goes  Into 
effect  before  then. 

State  Police  Find  Inspbctions  Faultt 

The  State  Motor  Vehicles  Department  has 
suspended  auto  Inspection  licenses  of  six 
Monroe  County  garages  this  year  for  periods 
ranging  to  six  months,  HELP!  for  the  Con- 
sumer has  learned. 

The  companies  are : 

Antonelll  Tire  Co..  17  Lake  Ave. 

Art's  Service  Station,  2171  East  Henrietta 
Road.  Henrietta. 

BIU'8  Alignment  Service.  23  Hartford  St. 

Duane  New  Shell,  1463  Buffalo  Road,  Gates. 

Northgate  Esso  Service,  3739  Dewey  Ave., 
Greece. 

Truckstops  Corp.,  100  Jefferson  Road.  Hen- 
rietta. 

More  than  half  the  state  police  concealed - 
Identity  spot  checks  at  gas  stations  so  far  this 
year  prompted  airesta,  warning  letters  or  re- 
quested Motor  Vehicle  Department  hearings. 

Of  the  982  spot  checks  statewide  through 
Aug.  31.  only  391  auto  Inspections  were  con- 
sidered "propier."  The  others  led  to  410  ar- 
resta,  198  warnings  and  25  requested  hear- 
ings, state  poUce  records  showed.  The  figures 
don't  add  up,  as  some  Inspections  led  to  mtil- 
tlple  arresta. 

In  the  lO-county  Troop  E  state  police  dis- 
trict, which  Includes  Monroe  County,  the  81 
concealed -Identity  spot  checks  led  to  20  ar- 
resta, 22  warning  letters  and  2  requested 
hearings  through  July  31.  Only  37  were 
proper. 

Asked  how  often  some  repairmen  perform 
Incomplete  Inspections  or  simply  put  on 
stickers  without  any  inspection,  one  trooper 
said: 

"The  going  rate  Is  16  bucks. 

"Sure  there  are  some  men  who  do  con^lete 
inspections  every  time  and  who  keep  excel- 
lent recortls,  but  the  Stata  Police  have  docu- 
mented cases  where  that  doesnt  happen." 

Antonelll 's  license  was  suspended  May  27, 
pending  an  MVD  hearing.  It  was  restored 
JiUy  29.  A  preliminary  hearing  was  Sept.  13, 
but  three  witnesses  remain  to  be  called.  The 
follow-up  bearing  hasn't  yet  been  scheduled. 

An  Antonelll  employe — ^Identified  by  the 
MVD  as  Raymond  Debole— pleaded  guUty 
April  30  to  conducting  an  Improper  Inspec- 
tion. He  was  given  an  unconditional  dis- 
charge by  City  Court  Judge  Culver  Barr. 

Art's  license  was  suspended  May  86  tor  48 
days  after  a  state  trooper  said  an  inoompleta 
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Inspection  wbs  done  on  his  car  during  a  oon- 
cealed  Identity  spot  check  (see  story  on  tbls 
page). 

BUI'S  license  was  suspended  July  37,  pend- 
ing an  MVD  bearing  whlcb  hasn't  been 
scheduled.  The  MVD  aald  the  hearing  WB 
requested  alter  the  state  police  stoppiKI  a 
recently-Inspected  car  for  defects. 

Thomas  W.  Coloslmo  Jr.,  listed  In  MVD 
records  as  a  co-owner  of  Bill's,  was  changed 
with  conducting  an  Impropter  lnsi>ectlon.  The 
charge  was  dismissed  June  30  by  City  C<rurt 
Judge  Harold  Oalloway  for  what  city  records 
call   "defective  information." 

Duane  New  Shell's  license  is  still  undtr  a 
six-month  suq>enslon,  which  began  June  1. 
BiIVD  records  showed  a  state  trooper  Investi- 
gating an  accident  July  24,  1970  said  one  of 
the  cars  had  been  inspected  not  long  before 
at  New's.  A  follow-up  Inspection  showed  five 
defects. 

The  car's  driver  told  Investigators  a  stltdcer 
had  simply  been  put  on  his  car  without  an 
Inspection  having  been  done,  the  MVD  anld. 

Northgate's  license  was  suspended  May  34, 
after  Its  Inspection  records  weren't  nwde 
available  during  normal  business  hours  to  a 
state  trooper,  the  MVD  said. 

Truckstop's  license  was  suspended  for  90 
days,    beginning   last    June    1. 

A  state  trooper's  record  of  a  concealed 
identity  spot-check  at  Truckstops  said  he 
was  asked  if  the  emergency  brake  worked, 
but  the  brake  wasn't  tested  and  no  other 
testing  equipment  was  used,  the  MVD  said. 

A  Truckstop  employe — Identified  as  Joseph 
L.  Miller — pleaded  guilty  last  March  to  con- 
ducting an  Improper  inspection,  MVD  records 
showed.  He  was  given  an  unconditional  dis- 
charge by  Henrietta  Town  Justice  John  L. 
Johnson,  the  MVD  said. 

The  MVD  releases  only  the  names  of  flrcns 
whose  Inspection  licenses  have  been  revoked: 
names  of  suspended  firms  normally  are  kept 
secret. 

After  HELP!  for  the  Consumer  had  ob- 
tained the  names  of  suspended  Monroe  Coun- 
ty firms.  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  Vin- 
cent L.  Tofany  said  firms  given  suspensions 
as  well  as  revocations  will   be  made  public. 

Peter  Lanahan,  bead  of  the  department's 
public  Information  section  In  Albany,  said 
last  week  that  "as  I  understand  it,  theyll  be 
made  available  to  the  D&C  on  a  monthly 
basis  as  requested.  But  I  don't  know  if  sus- 
pensions will  become  part  of  the  monthly 
press  release  about  revocations  that's  dis- 
tributed to  newspapers  and  broadcast  sta- 
tions on  our  mailing  list."  I 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  ever 
been  an  Inspiration  for  me  to  serve  as 
Representative  for  the  concessional  dis- 
trict In  which  the  lllustrioiis  Senator 
John  Shksmait  CooPEa  lives.  He  is  a  rare 
politician  and  statesman,  respected  and 
loved  by  all  Kentuckians,  the  mighty  and 
the  humble,  as  well  as  by  those  In  inter- 
liational  circles. 

One  of  his  local  county  newspapers  has 
just  published  a  very  interesting  article, 
perceptively  written  by  Mr.  Phil  Aaron, 
a  medical  student  at  the  University  of 
Louisville.  Louisville,  Ky.  I  Include  this 
account  of  his  career  for  your  perusal  : 

SENATOB    COOPCB    Has    RCMAaKASLC    Positiom 

IK  Statc's  Histost 
(By  PhU  Aaron) 
Kentucky's  senior  VS  Senator,  John  Sher- 


man Cooper,   has  said  he  will   not  SMk  n- 

election  in  1973.  Thus.  uxUeas  he  cbangas  his  of  rUk  Involved.  After  hU  defeat  Cooper  re- 
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mind,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political 
careers  in  Kentucky  history  will  draw  to  a 
close.  Since  1928,  he  has  run  for  ofBce  13 
times,  winning  e  of  his  raoes. 

Cooper  attended  Centre  College,  later 
transferring  to  Yale  University  where  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1933.  He  then 
spent  two  years  at  Harvard  University  study- 
ing law.  There  bis  studies  were  Interrupted 
when  he  returned  home  to  Somerset  to  as- 
sume family  responsibilities  after  the  death 
of  his  father. 

In  1938  at  37,  he  was  elected  and  served 
one  term  In  the  Kentucky  General  Assem- 
bly. Next,  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  his  grandfather  and  four  other  Coop- 
ers as  Ptilaskl  County  Judge.  Being  county 
Judge  during  the  depression  (1930-38)  was 
to  leave  a  lasting  Impression  upon  Cooper. 
Everyone  needed  advice  or  help  of  some  sort 
or  another.  Later  as  a  U.S.  Senator  he  would 
consistently  support  legislation  which  sought 
to  benefit  the  public's  welfare. 

in  1939  Cooper  sought  the  Republican 
Party's  nomination  for  governor.  He  lost  to 
King  S  rope  of  Lexington  who  In  turn  was 
defeate  .  by  Kense  Johnson,  the  Democrat. 
In  this  primary  Cooper  attacked  President 
Roosevelt  for  "Inciting  hatred  and  vlndlc- 
tlvenesR  between  the  classes."  Pulaski  County 
deHverfKl  7,054  votes  for  Cooper  and  only  432 
for  Swope  In  this  primary  election. 

During  his  gubernatorial  campaign  Cooper 
was  to  develop  two  campaign  mannerisms 
which  have  since  become  his  trademarks:  As 
a  great  campaigner  and  as  a  terrible  public 
speaker. 

First,  as  a  handshaking  campaigner.  This 
snialltlmer  raised  In  the  nobs  would  shake 
every  hand  In  sight  at  least  twice.  And  It 
was  a  strong,  warm  handshake.  Walking 
down  a  street  Introducing  himself,  Cooper 
was  an  Impressive  sight:  Tall  and  slender 
with  a  long,  ruddy  face,  strong  nose,  curly, 
greying  hair  and  blue  eyes— a  Lincoln  like 
profile. 

With  a  sort  of  rugged  good  looks,  a  warm 
smile,  and  an  almost  photographic  memory 
of  faces  and  problems.  Cooper  was  a  natural 
born  campaigner.  He  spent  long  hours  and 
made  a  habit  of  never  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  twice  while  campaigning. 

But  on  the  hustings.  In  front  of  an  au- 
dience he  was  not  the  same  man.  He  mum- 
bled, was  HI  at  ease.  Bi>oke  slowly,  softly, 
stammering  and  looked  as  though  he  wished 
devoutly  he  were  almost  anywhere  else. 

As  a  speaker  he  won  his  audiences  by  mak- 
ing them  feel  sorry  for  him. 

A  feeling  of  empathy  for  the  speaker  de- 
veloped In  each  listener  as  Cooper  told  droll 
Kentucky  stories  and  Jokes  many  of  which 
were  told  at  his  own  expense. 

He  told  of  approaching  one  fellow  in  a 
strong  Democrat  area  who  didn't  seem  to  b* 
In  a  handshaking  mood.  "I'm  John  Cooper." 
Cooper  said.  You're  a  Republican  ain't  you. 
the  man  countered  guardedly.  "Yes."  an- 
swered Cooper.  "Well. "  drawled  the  man  ex- 
tending a  limp  paw.  "Just  press  It  light." 

Another  favorite  was  his  story  of  Brother 
John  a  Baptist  Minister  he  knew  in  Somerset. 
Brother  John  was  with  a  group  of  other  min- 
isters when  the  question  arose  as  to  who  was 
the  greatest  preacher  they  had  ever  heard. 
Eacb  named  his  favorite.  "Well,  brothers.  " 
John  said,  "when  Im  feeling  right  I  guess  I'd 
Just  as  soon  listen  to  myself  as  any  preacher 
I  ever  heard." 

He  told  too.  of  riding  his  horse  to  a  nearby 
town  one  day  while  he  was  county  Judge.  He 
passed  a  young  boy  chopping  wood  and  he 
stopped  to  talk  to  him.  "Son.  do  you  know 
who  I  am?  "  said  Cooper.  "No  "  answered  the 
boy.  "Well,  do  you  know  who  your  county 
Judge  Is  then?"  pressed  Cooper.  "Pa  says  we 
ain't  got  none,"  replied  the  boy  Innocently. 

Cooper  made  a  creditable  showing  In  the  '39 
primary.  Although  he  lost,  he  realized  that  In 
politics  there  is  never  a  perfect  time.  To  win 
one  has  to  become  a  candidate.  And  in  be- 
coming a  candidate  there  is  a  certain  aowunt 
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turned  to  Somerset  quite  possibly  to  "go  back 
up  the  holler  to  home  awhile  and  grow"  as 
did  the  young,  defeated,  mountaineer  candi- 
date in  one  of  Cooper's  stories. 

In  1943  Cooper  Joined  the  army  as  a  43 
year  old  private  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain as  he  served  under  Oeneral  Oeorge  Pat- 
ton  as  a  military  courier.  Today  In  Cooper's 
office  a  photograph  of  Oeneral  Patton  hangs. 
Perhaps  as  a  reminder  of  times  when  we 
fought  In  declared  wars. 

After  World  War  II  Cooper  headed  the  re- 
organization of  the  Oerman  Judicial  system 
In  Bavaria.  In  1945.  while  he  was  still  over- 
seas, he  was  elected  circuit  Judge  for  a  six 
year  term. 

IN    1S4S    HE   DETEATXD   JOHN    BROWN 

He  returned  to  Kentucky,  ran  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  1946 
when  he  defeated  John  Young  Brown  by  40,- 
000  votes  In  an  election  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  A.  B.  "Happy"  Chandler.  Chandler 
had  resigned  as  Senator  to  become  baseball 
commissioner.  With  his  victory  Cooper  was 
the  third  Republican  elected  by  popular 
vote  to  represent  Kentucky  In  the  Senate. 
Pulaski  County  was  to  continue  Its  support 
for  her  native  son  as  Cooper's  majority  was  a 
staggering  6,500. 

As  a  Senator  Cooper  worked  hard.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  his  soft,  slow  speaking 
voice  was  barely  audible  In  the  galleries.  His 
presentation,  lawyerlike:  his  temperament. 
Judicial.  His  speeches  he  wrote  himself  In 
longhand.  And  he  was  constantly  changing 
them  up  to  the  moment  they  were  delivered. 
He  quickly  learned  the  Senate  rules  for  de- 
bate and  learned  to  love  It. 

During  this  his  first  term  Cooper  shrank 
from  preoccupation  with  public  relations  to 
read  the  bills,  weigh  the  arguments,  and  re- 
main Independent  of  the  pressures.  He  avoid- 
ed publicity  almost  completely.  In  fact  dur- 
ing his  first  two  years  In  the  Senate  he  did 
not  Issue  a  single  press  release. 

He  seemingly  took  advice  from  no  one 
Sometimes  It  appeared  he  was  taking  a  long 
time  making  up  his  mind,  but  once  It  was 
resolved,  then  no  earthly  power  could  cha-ige 
It. 

In  1948  Cooper  ran  for  a  full  six  year  term. 
The  Republican  ticket  headed  by  mustached 
I'homas  Dewey  of  New  York  was  defeated 
nationwide  and  In  Kentucky  by  136.000  votes. 
"Give  em  hell "  Harry  Truman  with  Ken- 
tucky's own  Alben  W.  Barkley  as  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate  pulled  Cooper  to 
defeat  even  though  he  ran  95.000  votes 
ahead  of  Dewey.  Thus,  Cooper's  popularity 
clearly  transcended  party  lines.  It  was  a  good 
thing  too:  for  Kentucky  Democrats  outnum- 
bered the  Republicans  by  a  3  to  1  margin. 
Cooper's  Pulaski  coxmty  margin  had  Increased 
to  6.000  by  1948. 

Cooper's  defeat  to  Virgil  Chapman  did  not 
idle  him  for  long.  He  Joined  a  Washington 
law  firm  but  he  practiced  very  little.  l»or 
President  Truman  appointed  htm  a  delegate 
to  the  4th  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly 
In  1949:  and  he  was  named  an  alternate  dele- 
gate to  the  6th  and  6th  Oeneral  Assemblies  In 
1960  and  1961  Cooper  also  served  as  an  ad- 
visor to  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Acheson  at 
the  London  and  Brussels  meetings  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation's  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  In  1960. 

Pate  gave  John  Cooper  another  chance  to 
t)e  a  senator  In  1963  when  Senator  Chapman 
was  killed  In  an  automobile  accident  In 
Washington.  Cooper  In  1953  was  to  run  on  a 
ticket  headed  by  Oeneral  Elsenhower.  His 
opponent,  ex-congressman  Tom  R.  Under- 
wood of  Lexington  was  running  on  a  ticket 
headed  by  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  of  DUnots. 
Stevenaon  carried  Kentucky  by  700  votes  over 
Ike.  but  Cooper  won  by  30.000  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  Seven  of  the  thirty 
thousand  majority  were  delivered  right  in 
Pulaski  County. 

Back  In  the  SenAte  Cooper  proceeded  to 
establish  what  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet 
oaUed  "an  excellent  record  of  going  to  bat 
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tor  his  oonstltuents."  He  favored  T.V A.,  rural 
electrification,  civil  rights  legislation,  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  USA,  federal  aid  bo  educa- 
tion, coal  mine  safety  legislation,  aid  to 
farmers,  and  legislation  favorable  to  orga- 
nized labor.  It  was  under  Cooper's  gtiidance 
that  the  first  federal  progranM  were  estab- 
lished for  dam  control  In  Kentucky.  The 
Wolfe  Creek  Dam  was  built  as  a  result  of 
legislation  Introduced  by  Cooper;  These  dam 
and  river  projects  In  Kentucky  became  spe- 
cial pet  projects  to  him.  The  AJ5-A.,  a  liberal 
organization  said  Coc^jer  was  the  most  lib- 
eral GOP  Senator  in  the  Senate  In  1953. 

In  1954  Cooper  clashed  horns  with  the 
Veep  Kentucky's  famous  Democrat  and  for- 
mer "vice  president  Alben  W.  Barkley.  The 
Veep  swept  to  victory  and  John  Cooper  was 
again  searching  for  a  Job.  Coopers  Pulaski 
margin  had  shrank  to  6.000  votes  in  1954. 
During  this  interim  in  1955,  Cooper  married 
his  wife,  Lorraine,  a  chic,  sophisticated ,  para- 
sol carrying  Callfornlan.  Mrs.  Cooper  Is  a 
versatile  lady  whose  private  wealth  has  en- 
abled her  to  travel  widely  and  become  accus- 
tomed to  high  fashion. 

Yet  Kentuckians  approved  of  his  selection 
of  this  woman  who  spoke  French,  Italian. 
Spanish,  some  Indian,  and  had  translated 
Russian  papers  during  the  war.  Mrs.  Cooper 
who  once  shot  two  lions  In  E^t  Africa  on  a 
safari,  wears  a  size  eight  dress  and  buys  many 
of  her  clothes  at  Dior  In  Paris.  She  Joined 
the  Senator  Just  In  time  to  leave  with  him 
for  India  for  in  1955  Elsenhower  api>olnted 
him  ambassador  to  India. 

This  position  had  In  the  past  been  a  plum 
given  to  defeated  political  officeholders  as  a 
sanctuary  and  reward  for  past  services  to  the 
party.  As  a  result  the  USA  had  many  Indian 
ambassadors  throughout  the  world.  But  now, 
at  last,  we  had  an  able  diplomat  In  India. 
The  LoulavlUe  Courier  Journal  applauded  his 
appointment  saying  "the  goodness  that  looks 
out  from  Cooper's  face  is  a  passpwrt  to  re- 
B{>ect  among  humans  anywhere."  India  wel- 
comed this  modest,  unstuffy  American  and 
he  was  acclaimed  as  a  man  of  the  plainest, 
good  will. 

As  an  ambassador  Cooper  was  so  unpre- 
tentious and  unassuming  that  one  Indian 
dignitary  told  him  after  talking  with  him  at 
length,  "you  have  been  very  courteovis  and 
kind  and  now  I  wonder  If  you  will  Introduce 
me  to  the  Ambassador."  And  when  Marlon 
Brando  came  to  Washington  to  ask  Cooper 
about  how  an  ambassador  acted  for  Brando's 
role  in  "The  Ugly  Americans,"  Cooper  told 
him,  "I  did  the  same  In  India  as  I  do  at  home 
In  Kentucky."  Mrs.  Cooper  learned  to  enter- 
tain guests  ranging  In  Importance  from 
Prime  Minister  Jawarharlal  Nehru  oC  India, 
the  King  or  Queen  of  Nepal  to  delegations  of 
girl  scouts  from  Kentucky. 

After  the  death  of  Senator  Barkley  In  1966. 
Cooper  was  persuaded  to  return  and  face 
former  governor  Lawrence  W.  Wetherby  for 
Barkley's  seat.  Coof>er  defeated  Wetherby  by 
some  65.000  votes  carrying  Thruston  B.  Mor- 
ton in  on  his  coattalls  over  incumbent  Sen- 
ator Earl  Clements.  And  the  10.767  votes 
Pvilaskl  Coimty  gave  her  native  son  amounted 
to  a  7.000  vote  majority.  Thus,  a  good  meas- 
\irlng  stick  was  that  If  John  Cooper  carried 
his  home  Pulaski  County  by  at  least  6.500 
votes  he  would  win  in  his  races  for  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  year  1966  marks  a  seeming  redirection 
of  Cooper's  energies  from  domestic  to  foreign 
affairs.  Always  an  advocate  of  International 
collective  security.  Cooper  believed  one 
should  "place  the  defense  of  country  flnrt." 
As  a  former  ambassador  he  emerged  more  and 
more  as  a  globalist,  an  Internationalist:  one 
who  coiUd  see  the  whole  picture. 

Often  be  would  make  decisions  from  actual 
experlencM  or  InvolTement.  Marquis  ChUds, 
the  noted  political  columnist  observed, 
"Cooper  has  argued  that  we  must  keep  the 
channels  of  communication  with  Russia  open 
rather  than  waiting  untu  the  situation  d«- 
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teriorated."*  This  proved  to  be  the  correct 
way  to  conduct  American  foreign  policy.  But 
he  urged  firmness  in  the  UJT.  and  voted  to 
censure  Russia  for  her  action  during  the 
Berlin  Crisis. 

A  supporter  of  the  Marshall  Plan  after 
World  War  II,  Cooper  voted  his  support  of 
foreign  aid  saying  he  had  seen  the  good  ef- 
fects of  foreign  aid  In  India  in  the  areas  of  in- 
dustrial, technical  education,  agriculture, 
healith  development. 

As  a  Senator  Cooper  became  a  political 
legend  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  including  the 
New  York  Herald  "one  of  the  ablest  men  In 
politics. "  Charles  Bartlett.  a  Pulitzer  prize 
winning  newspaperman,  referred  to  Cooper  as 
having  accumulated  a  varied  career,  one 
that  uniquely  quiUiflee  hUn  as  a  Senator. 

Cooper  is  popular,  sensitive  and  alive  to  the 
realities  of  contemporary  life.  He  is  an  in- 
spiring and  idealistic  figure." 

Throughout  his  career  Cooper  has  held  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  senators  who  could  disagree  directly  with 
other  senators  and  still  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  them.  He  could  give  advice  without 
offense. 

A    SENATOR    OF    CONSPICUOUS    ABILITT 

In  1958  this  man  the  Washington  Poet  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  senator  of  conspicuous  ability 
and  Integrity"  ran  for  the  position  of  ma- 
jority leader  within  his  party.  Cooper 
lost  to  Everett  Dlrksen  by  four  votes.  Many 
observers  were  surprised  that  Cooper  would 
run  for  a  position  within  the  Republican 
Party  because  he  had  noted  lndef)cndence  of 
his  party's  politics  when  voting  on  public 
welfare  bills,  and  had  often  tried  to  nudge 
the  OOP  toward  a  more  moderate  role. 

When  he  had  first  come  to  the  Senate, 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  "Mr.  Re- 
publican" to  many,  had  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  vote  with  the  party  leadership  on  a 
blU.  <X»oper  refused  teUlng  Taft.  "I  was  sent 
to  the  senate  to  represent  Kentucky,  not  the 
the  Republican  Party." 

Senator  Cooper  regards  the  party  as  an 
instrument  of  concern  for  people.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  GOP  has  always  been  the 
party  of  Innovation,  the  party  of  respon- 
sibility. A  party  should  offer  new  solutions 
to  new  problems.  And  it  should  accommo- 
date Itself  to  history — that  is.  Cooper  be- 
lieved that  the  Republican  Party  should  keep 
In  step  with  public  demand. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  three 
moderate  GOP  senators.  George  Moses  of  New 
Hampshire.  WUUam  E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  and 
George  Norrls  of  Nebraska,  tried  to  spur 
the  GOP  toward  more  progressive  views.  For 
doing  this  they  often  were  referred  to  as 
■sons  of  Wild  Jackasses."  Cooper  has  as- 
sume such  a  role  In  today's  GOP. 

He  will  tell  you  privately  that  he  has  never 
voted  for  a  Democrat  in  bis  life  and  states 
"There  is  an  obligation,  unless  It  U  one  you 
cannot  adopt  because  of  conscience,  to  sxip- 
port  the  party." 

This  conscience  led  him  to  vote  against 
Barry  Ooldwater  in  the  1964  OOP  national 
convention  and  caused  one  delegate  to  re- 
mark. "I  hate  hU  philosophy,  but  I  love  the 
man.  He  doesn't  have  an  insincere  bone  in 
his  body."  And  President  Kennedy  referred 
to  our  senior  Kentucky  Senator  as  "repre- 
senting the  best  of  his  party,  (a  person)  who 
votes  with  us  (DemocraU)  when  he  thinks 
we  are  right." 

In  1060  there  was  some  high  level  specu- 
lation that  Cooper  might  be  Richard  Nixon's 
running  mate.  Nixon  chose  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  instead  and  Cooper  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate. He  defeated  former  governor  Keen  John- 
son of  Richmond  by  the  largest  margin  ever 
in  a  Kentucky  Senatorial  race.  Cooper  car- 
ried Kentucky  by  300,000  and  Pulaski  County 
by  10.(XM  votea. 

Not  only  was  Cooper  an  able  vote  getter 
In  Kentucky.  In  Washington  Newsweek  mag- 
azine released  a  poll  of  Washington  news- 
men showing  John  Sherman  Cooper  "the 
ablest  Republican  In  Coivgreas."  adding  "the 
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senator  from  Kentucky  has  long  impressed 
unbiased  onlookers  with  bis  grand  compe- 
tence." 

Most  recently  Cooper  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front In  his  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  our 
nation's  involvement  In  Vietnam.  On  August 
6.  1964,  Cooper  questioned  President  John- 
sons Gulf  of  Tonkin  ResoluUon.  The  resolu- 
tion which  eventually  paved  the  way  for  a 
major  undeclared  war  was  oppoeed  by  Coop- 
er as  he  argued  that  the  president  should 
not  have  a  blank  check  in  waging  war.  Con- 
gress and  only  Congress  can  declare  war 
under  our  constitution  he  asserted.  And.  too. 
Cooper  argued  that  we  should  stay  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Later  In  his  Cooper-Church  amendment 
he  provided  a  forum  in  which  an  Intelligent 
discussion  of  the  war  could  be  det>ated — The 
U.S.  Senate. 

Cooper's  former  colleague  Thmston  B 
Morton  has  stated  that  "John  Cooper  has 
forgotten  more  about  foreign  affairs  than 
most  Senators  ever  know"  and  "whether 
you  agree  with  him  or  not.  you  know  where 
he  stands." 

Former  senator  Paul  Douglas.  (Democrat 
Illinois)  referred  to  Cooper  as  "tne  noDlcst 
Roman  of  them  all."  and  Senator  George 
Aiken,  the  senior  Republican  senator  who 
siu  right  next  to  liim  in  the  senate  says  that 
"John  Cooper  never  lies;  his  state  should 
be  proud  of  his  long  record  of  Judgment, 
his  qualities  of  leadership  and  the  respect 
in  which  he  is  held."  Kentucky's  Junior  3ej.i- 
ator  Marlow  W.  Cook  has  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  great  amount  of  assistance 
Cooper  has  been  to  him  as  he  learned  the 
ropes  and  Cook  unabashedly  declared  "John 
Cooper  has  done  more  for  Kentucky  than 
any  other  man  who  ever  lived." 

But,  when  confronted  with  all  the  ac- 
claims and  good  things  that  have  t>een  said 
about  Senator  Cooper,  Cooper  replies  that  he 
always  remembers  one  fellow  who  after  look- 
ing him  over,  after  he'd  been  in  the  senate 
several  years,  told  him  flatly,  "John,  you 
don't  Impress  me  at  all." 

In  1966  John  Sherman  Cooper  said  he 
would  not  run  again  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
was  70  years  old  August  33,  and  wou'.d  be 
77  If  he  serves  another  term.  Yet  he  has 
changed  his  mind  In  the  past.  On  Septem- 
ber 16.  1960.  Cooper  said  that  his  campaign 
against  Keen  Johnson  would  definitely  be  his 
last  win  or  lose. 

Six  years  later  he  changed  bis  mind  and 
ran  In  1966.  And  It  appears  that  be  has  not 
yet  ruled  out  running  again  In  1973.  In  an 
October  13,  1967,  interview  with  RoU  Call, 
the  Capitol  Hill  newspaper.  Cooper  concluded 
his  mind  was  not  resolved  and  th*t  he  might 
change  It  and  run  for  another  term. 

One  of  the  things  that  might  help  change 
his  mind  ooctured  recently  in  Washington 
At  a  private  caucus  the  Republican  senators 
unanimously  asked  CkKjper  to  run  again  next 
year  telling  him  they  wanted  and  needed 
him.  If  anything  could  Influence  Senator 
Cooper.  It  would  be  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues In  Washington  and  the  sentiment  of 
his  friends  In  Kentucky. 

Ttio  Covirler  Journal  bas  written  that 
"Senator  Cooper  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and 
a  reputation  that  bas  enabled  him  a  Repub- 
lican, to  win  elections  in  a  state  that  nor- 
mally  U  heavily  Democrat."  And  If  he  de- 
sires to  run  again  be  wUl  win  again.  There 
are  some  in  Washington  who  think  that  If 
Senator  Cooper  retires,  be  wUl  be  appointed 
a  roving  ambassador  by  President  Nixon  Uke 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  bas  been  un- 
der Democrat  Presidents.  If  and  It  is  a  big 
If.  If  Cooper  decides  definitely  not  to  run. 
then  one  bas  to  agree  with  former  Oov«mor 
and  Senator  Karl  C.  ClemenU  who  said  re- 
cenUy  in  Washington,  "John  Cooper  bas 
served  Kentucky  ably  and  he  surety  de- 
serves a  retirement  U  he  <taalrss  It. "  AU 
agree  Coof>er  has  the  aMWvis.  And  in  the 
I>ast  he  has  definitely  bad  the  daalrsa.  run- 
ning more  tlmea  for  the  VA.  Senate  than  any 
other   Kentuckian   in   history. 
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Senator  Cooper  atUl  has  a  keen  mind,  an 
amaslng  memory,  and  Is  currently  at  the 
height  of  hla  power  In  seniority  and  Influ- 
ence. Added  to  thla  la  a  characteristic  Cooper 
has  that  he  hlmaalf  onoe  attributed  to  the 
late,  famed  Indian  Prime  Minister  Neiiru. 
Upon  hearing  of  Nehru's  death.  Cooper  re- 
marked that  Nehru  had  poeaeased  a  type  of 
"darsban."  (the  Indian  word  for  charlsaia) 
over  the  Indian  people. 

Senator  John  8.  Cooper  has  the  same  type 
of  darBhan  In  Kentucky.  If  he  desires  to 
remain  In  the  Senate,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
say  the  word,  grab  his  flute,  play  his  music 
and  Kentucklans  will  follow  him  to  the  polls 
as  the  children  of  Hamlet  followed  the  Pied 
Piper.  , 


A  FRENCH  CONSUL  FOR  AUSTIN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE        I 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
small  stone  building  on  San  Marcos 
Street  in  Austin.  Tex.,  that  every  resident 
knows  Is  "the  French  Legation." 

For  over  100  years,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  this  historic  landmark  had  no  offi- 
ci£il  to  preside  within  its  walls.  Now  it 
does — a  new  honorary  French  Consul, 
Austin  attorney  J.  Chrys  Dougherty. 

France  was  the  first  country  to  recog- 
nize the  Republic  of  Texas,  back  in  1839. 
Alphonse  Dubois  de  Saligny  was  ap- 
pointed charge  d'affairs.  He  built  and 
lived  In  the  Legation  until  1842  when  he 
went  home  to  France  in  the  midst  of  an 
uproar  over  one  of  his  servants  killing 
a  neighbor's  hog. 

Now  France  has  at  last  returned  to 
Austin,  and  Austin  welcomes  her. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  reprint  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Austin 
paper  which  depicts  this  historic  reunion. 
The  article  follows: 

PaiNCH    CONSUl.    SWOBM    IN 

Austin  attorney  J.  Chrys  Dougherty  was 
appointed  honorary  Prench  consul  for  Austin 
In  ceremonies  Saturday  morning  at  the 
Prench   Legation,   802  San  Marcos  St. 

Approximately  125  guests,  including  Bishop 
Louis  J.  Relcher,  Consul  General  for  Prance 
Oeorges  MacClenahan,  Mayor  pro  tem  Don 
Love,  and  a  representative  from  Gov.  Pres- 
ton Smith's  Office,  were  seated  on  chairs  on 
the  legation's  manicured  lawn  during  cere- 
monies. 

Judge  W    St.  John  Garwood  presided. 

MacClenahan  conferred  the  appointment 
on  Dougherty  In  recognition  of  the  historic 
relationship  between  the  two  countries. 
Prance  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  Dougherty  said, 
"I  am  particularly  happy  to  serve  the  people 
of  Prance  In  this  respect,  because  of  the  great 
services  many  Individual  Frenchmen  have 
given  me  in  years  past." 

Dougherty  served  more  than  14  months  In 
Prance  during  World  War  II  and  received  the 
Medaille  Prancalse  from  the  Prench  govern- 
ment. 

Dougherty's  duties  as  consul  are  primarily 
ceremonial— assisting  Prench  citizens  In 
Austin  and  improving  relations  between  the 
Prench  and  American  peoples. 

Mayor  pro  tem  Love  commented,  "It  Is  an 
appreciated  and  historic  opportunity  for  me 
to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Austin  and  the  resldenu  of 
Austin,  this  honor  conferred  on  our  munici- 
pality ...  We  welcome  the  return  of  Prance 
to  Austin.  " 
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Governor  Preston  Smith,  unable  to  attend 
In  person,  prepared  a  speech  read  by  an 
aide.  Jack  Roberts. 

Gov.  Smith  thanked  the  Consul  General 
for  Prench  interest  in  Texas  affairs,  and 
described  the  Legation  as  a  "crossroad  be- 
tween two  great  people." 

"This  legation  therefore  lives  again  on 
this  occasion  and  we  hope  that  with  the 
stimulus  of  the  residency  of  the  new  consul 
that  It  will  become  a  center  of  educational, 
cultural  and  artistic  exchange,"  Roberts  read. 

Alphonse  Dubois  de  Saligny  was  appointed 
charge  d'affairs  in  1839  when  Prance  recog- 
nized Texas.  He  built  the  French  Legation 
and  lived  there  1840-42. 

One  of  de  ScUlgny's  servants  killed  a  neigh- 
bor's hogs,  however,  and  the  incident  led  to 
severing  ties  between  Texas  and  Prance. 

Dougherty,  66,  Is  a  partner  In  the  law  firm 
of  Graves,  Dougherty,  Gee,  Hearon,  Moody, 
and  Garwood.  He  is  a  native  of  Beevllle  and 
attended  Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  Texas  since  1040.  ^ 
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DR.     KENNETH     E.     KERLE     TOURS 
EUROPEAN  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    ICAKTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Kerle,  a 
government  professor  at  Hagerstown 
Junior  College,  toured  Europe  this  sum- 
mer in  an  effort  to  study  European  penal 
institutions.  He  has  been  iiivolved  In 
teaching  at  the  Maryland  Correctional 
Institute  and  the  Maryland  Correctional 
Training  Center  near  Hagerstown.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  rehabilitation  efforts 
and  means  of  reducing  recidivism. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagties  the  article  written  in  the  Hagers- 
town Morning  Herald  by  Gloria  Dahl- 
hamer  about  Dr.  Kerle's  recent  trip  to 
Europe. 

The  article  follows : 
Prisons — Psoixssor  Sats  Treatment 
Centers  Should  Replace  Jails 
(By  Gloria  Dahlhamer) 

Prisons  are  obsolete. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Kerle, 
a  government  professor  at  Hagerstown  Junior 
College  who  has  been  teaching  at  Ii4aryland 
Correctional  Institution  and  Maryland  Cor- 
rectional Training  Center. 

He  says  big  prisons  which  "practice  ware- 
house psychology"  to  control  mobs  of  In- 
mates don't   rehabilitate  criminals. 

Dr.  Kerle  didn't  come  to  this  conclusion 
overnight. 

His  observations  are  the  result  of  a  year 
of  teaching  part-time  government  courses 
at  MCTC.  visits  to  other  Maryland  prlsonR 
and  a  personal  survey  of  European  penal 
institutions. 

But  Kerle  says  It  was  his  conversations  with 
students  In  the  MCTC  college  program,  talks 
with  Inmates  at  drug  therapy  programs  and 
sessions  with  correctional  officers  that  In- 
troduced him  to  what  he  calls  "the  penal  life 
style." 

Kerle  thinks  both  MCI  and  MCTC  are  over- 
crowded. 

And  MCTC,  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
"showplace  "  of  Maryland's  penal  system.  Is 
not  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
rehabilitation  as  it  should,  he  says. 

The  training  center  was  designed  espe- 
cially for  prisoners  possessing  potential  for 
rehabilitation.  But  Kerle  says  "there  aren't 
enough  counselors  and  other  people  trained 


In  the  BOdal  sciences  to  really  help  ttiose 
boys." 

He  says  he's  not  sure  that  the  center's  vo- 
cational and  industrial  shops  turn  out  the 
sklUed,  professional  workmen  that  they're 
supposed  to  produce. 

And  he's  not  even  sure  that  the  college  pro- 
gram he  participated  In  last  year  Is  doing  all 
it  can  to  get  young  offenders  back  on  the 
right  track. 

"It's  fine  as  far  as  It  goes,"  he  says  of  the 
program.  "But  It's  vital  for  kids  In  the  col- 
lege program  to  continue  for  four  years.  If 
they're  released  and  can't  complete  their 
college  education,  we  have,  In  a  sense,  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  them." 

During  his  trip  abroad  this  summer  he 
visited  20  Institutions  ranging  from  a  wom- 
en's prison  which  looked  like  a  fashionable 
resort  to  a  maximum  security  prison  where 
the  Inmates  still  use  chamber  pots  in  their 
cells. 

He  says  Europe  doesn't  hold  all  the  an- 
swers for  America's  prison  problem. 

But  his  visit  abroad,  coupled  with  his 
knowledge  of  Maryland's  prisons,  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  prisons  should  be  re- 
placed by  treatment  centers. 

Or,  at  least,  give  way  to  smaller  Institu- 
tions with  more  counseling  services,  more  so- 
cial workers  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
lead  men  Into  crime  and  a  higher  degree  of 
rapport  between  Inmates  and  guards. 

"Our  penal  institutions  are  far.  far  too 
large."  Kerle  says,  comparing  the  2,264  In- 
mates at  New  York's  Attica  State  Prison  to 
the  200  at  a  maximum  security  prison  he 
visited  near  Stockholm.  Sweden. 

A  study  prison  near  Falun,  Sweden,  he  ob- 
serves had  only  10  Inmates,  all  engaged  In 
rigorous  college  studies.  "A  modern  Institu- 
tion at  Klofta,  Norway,  was  constructed  for 
200."  he  says,  "and  these  are  large  by  Scan- 
dinavian standards." 

He  cites  the  largest  Juvenile  Institution  In 
Holland,  which  has  a  capacity  of  only  100, 
and  the  largest  adult  prison  with  a  capacity 
of  only  160.  "Out  of  13  adult  institutions  In 
Holland,"  he  says,  "six  of  them  have  capaci- 
ties of  under  30." 

Kerle's  face  lights  up  when  be  talks  about 
the  chances  for  successful  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation In  smaller  Institutions,  where  prison- 
ers are  more  likely  to  play  a  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  prison  programs  and  talk  more 
freely  with  prison  guards. 

He  talks  about  a  Dutch  prison  staffed  with 
a  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  doctor,  psy- 
chologist, and  spiritual  advisor.  "These  spe- 
cialists consulted  regularly  with  the  director 
and  his  assistant,"  he  says,  "but  they  were 
In  the  position  to  take  the  Initiative  them- 
selves and  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
running  of  the  institution." 

Kerle  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  specializa- 
tion of  this  kind  costs  money. 

But  we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating prison  problems  of  the  kind  exposed 
at  Attica  by  training  our  correctional  officers, 
he  says. 

"People  are  saying  now  that  a  college  de- 
gree soon  will  be  a  'must'  for  the  policeman 
on  the  beat,"  lie  says.  "Well,  correctional 
officers  need  that  education,  too." 

Kerle  points  out  that  prison  guards  are  In 
constant  contact  with  the  Inmates.  "They 
could  do  counseling  on  a  continual  basis  If 
they  were  trained  for  It,"  he  says. 

"But  as  It  Is  now,  guards  and  Inmates  are 
polarized." 

He  would  like  to  see  regular  training  pro- 
grams including  courses  In  counseling,  soci- 
ology and  psychology,  for  correctional  officers. 
"What  I'd  really  like  to  see  at  Maryland 
Correctional  Institution,"  he  beams,  "is  In- 
mates and  guards  In  class  together. 

"Why  can't  they  learn  In  the  same  environ- 
ment?" he  asks,  envisioning  a  give-and- 
take  In  the  formal  classroom  situation  that 
might  not  be  possible  elsewhere. 

Kerle  talks  enthusiastically  about  the 
training  of  custodial  staff  In  Holland.  Norway 
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and  Sweden.  He  says  he  saw  guards  and  pris- 
oners sharing  cigarettes,  talking  together 
about  a  myriad  of  topics,  and  "getting  along 
well." 

He  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  a  Swedish  pris- 
oner granted  a  weekend  leave  who  was  going 
fishing  with  his  prison  guard.  "He  was  even 
going  to  stay  with  the  guard's  family,"  he 
says. 

Another  aspect  of  European  penal  systems 
which  Kerle  says  fascinated  him  was  the  role 
of  women  In  prisons. 

He  says  an  attractive  lady  lawyer  In  the 
Oslo,  Norway.  Ministry  of  Justice  sent  him 
to  a  maximum  security  male  prison  with  a 
young  blonde  criminologist  and  a  woman 
social  work  director  as  escorts. 

"TTie  men  were  In  prison  for  numerous 
offenses.  Including  murder,"  he  says  with  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye,  "but  they  responded  to 
those  women  with  warmth  and  respect." 

The  assistant  Inspector  at  a  Swedish 
prison,  he  notes  was  a  young  woman  who 
had  started  as  a  social  welfare  officer. 

"When  men  are  released  from  prison,"  he 
ponders,  "they  don't  go  out  Into  an  all-male 
society."  The  presence  of  women  within  the 
penal  system,  he  suggests,  could  establish 
a  pattern  of  normalcy. 

Kerle  says  there  are  other  possible  penal 
reforms  which  can  be  tried.  Separating  al- 
coholics and  addicts  from  other  prisoners, 
for  example,  or  establishing  half-way  hoxises 
for  probationers,  or  even  using  volunteers  In 
the  under-staffed  probation  system. 

But  the  real  problems  in  our  penal  system 
won't  go  away,  he  says,  until  "we  tackle  the 
slums  and  the  poverty  which  breed  crime." 

And  that  won't  happen,  he  adds  until  the 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

Kerle  says  wryly  that  "our  prisons  have 
been  studied  to  death.  We  know  what  the 
problems  are." 

But  he  says  It's  absurd  to  think  that  we 
have  all  the  solutions. 

"We've  got  to  try  new  programs  to  rehabil- 
itate the  offender,"  he  says.  "And  If  some  of 
them  fall,"  he  shrugs,  "then  we've  got  to  keep 
on  trying. 


NO  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
LAWS  NEEDED— JUSTICE  WILLIAM 
O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  speaking  on  ecology 
and  the  pollution  craze  with  which  our 
people  are  so  issue  oriented  these  days,  is 
reported  to  have  suggested  that  this 
country  does  not  need  any  more  new 
laws  to  control  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. He  was  quoted  in  the  Oregon 
press  as  saying : 

We've  passed  a  lot  of  controls  and  we're 
worse  off  now  than  we  were  ten  years  ago. 
We've  Just  been  shown  an  Illusion  of  action 
only. 

Justice  Douglas  also  condemned  as 
ecologically  destructive  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Department,  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Justice  Douglas'  Oregon  speech  pre- 
cedes by  1  week  the  House  consideration 
of  H.R.  10729,  the  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971,  which 
provides  for  the  delegation  of  wide 
sweeping  powers  and  controls  over  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  the  use 
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of  pesticides  to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

With  only  10  million  Americans  now 
producing  the  food  and  fibers  on  less 
than  3  million  farms,  surrendering  dicta- 
torial powers  to  a  Federal  agency  over 
pesticides,  defoliants,  herbicides,  and 
other  agricultural  chemicals,  that  may  be 
sold  to  the  people  as  an  effort  to  police 
ecologies^  threats  to  humans  and  wildlife, 
but  it  can  also  serve  as  a  runaway  bu- 
reauci-acy  to  control  food  production  and 
bring  about  systematic  food  shortages  if 
not  a  planned  famine. 

Concentration  of  dictatorial  powers 
over  agricultural  chemicals  wliich  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  feed  and  clothe  our  people 
can  but  concentrate  the  regulatory  pow- 
ers in  one  place  where  the  environmen- 
talists will  be  able  to  push  the  panic 
button  to  ban  the  chemicals,  even  though 
it  means  curtailing  food  production  and 
increasing  food  prices. 

The  problem  in  America  has  been  that 
our  people  are  blessed  as  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  the  world  where  our  farmers 
have  been  able  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
people  with  suflQcient  quantities  left 
over  to  support  socialist  nations.  We  have 
educated  generations  of  city  folks  who 
actually  feel  that  the  abundance  of  food 
they  take  for  granted  in  the  sujiermar- 
kets  is  grown  on  the  shelves  or  produced 
by  the  grocers. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  may  soothe  the 
emotions  of  some  of  the  environmental- 
ists— until  they  get  hungry.  However, 
those  hardest  hit  will  be  the  occupants 
of  America's  largest  cities,  unless  the 
penthouse  crowd  is  preparing  to  grow 
vegetables  in  their  planters  or  take  to 
dieting  on  vitamin  pills.  Nor  can  the 
matter  be  regarded  as  not  involving  the 
farmer,  since  when  the  food  shortage  hits 
the  big  cities,  judging  from  activity  we 
have  followed  in  foreign  countries,  the 
central  government  dispatches  its  agents 
to  confiscate  even  the  farmer's  share  of 
his  food  and  fiber  which  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  use  in  abundance  for  his  own 
family. 

Already  in  Washington,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  faced  with 
litigation  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  to 
make  a  decision  on  whether  to  ban  all 
uses  of  the  r>estlcide  DDT.  Quite  by  coin- 
cidence, I  am  sure,  the  final  decision  by 
EPA  Is  to  be  by  November  1.  So  it  must 
be  necessary  to  pass  the  pesticide  con- 
trol bill  giving  the  EPA  the  power  lor 
the  ban  before  it  can  answer  the  suit. 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life,  I 
feel  constrained  to  agree  with  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas — a  self-confessed 
conservationist — that  this  country  does 
not  need  any  more  laws  to  preserve  the 
environment.  Enactment  of  the  Federal 
environmental  pesticide  control  bill  will 
end  up  with  the  ridiculous  [taradox 
wherein  in  order  to  save  the  environment 
for  the  people,  we  end  up  starving  them. 

I  Include  related  news  clippings: 

[From   the   Salem    (Oreg  )    Capital   Journal, 
Oct.  1,   10711 

Douglas  Stings  Pivx  AOENCisa 

(By  Larry  Roby) 

CoRVALLis. — For  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
henchman.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  seems 
to  know  a  lot  about  our  ecological  mess. 
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And  the  72-year-old  jurist  didn't  mince 
words  here  Thursday  night  when  he  attacked 
federal  bureaucracies  for  not  cleaning  things 
up.  He  appealed  to  the  "grassroots  level" 
for  Immediate  action  to  halt  the  carnage  on 
our  lands  and  waterways. 

"If  you  folks  don't  start  speaking  out  for 
yourselves,"  he  said,  "we  probably  will  end 
up  with  nothing." 

Douglas  said  we  can  no  longer  trust  the 
federal  agencies  to  look  out  for  our  ecological 
interests. 

"I'd  rather  trust  the  value  Judgments  of 
you,  the  people,"  he  added.  "Of  course,  you 
can  turn  yotir  country  Into  a  sewer  If  you 
want,"  Douglas  chlded.  "but  I  don't  think 
you  will  when  It  gets  right  down  to  It." 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM),  Fish  and  Wildlife  De- 
partment. Army  Corps  oT  Engineers  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  were  the 
five  federal  agencies  to  fall  under  the  lash  of 
Douglas'  sarcastic  tongue. 

He  called  the  Corps  of  Engineers  "Public 
Enemy  No.  1"  and  said  that  is  the  agency 
that  Is  destroying  our  rivers. 

"It's  a  free-wheeling  agency  where  there 
are  40.000  people  dependent  upon  building 
dams,"  he  said.  "But.  they  do  build  good 
dams."  Douglas  said  that  agency  shouldn't 
spend  so  much  time  building  dams  and  try- 
ing to  straighten  out  our  rivers.  When  they 
do  this  they  destroy  our  ecological  balance, 
he  said. 

"How  would  you  like  to  keep  them  busy?" 
he  asked.  "Have  them  build  sewage  disposal 
plants.  Think  of  all  the  generals  you  could 
name  them  after."  The  crowd  roared  Its 
approval. 

Land  restoration  from  strip  mining  Is  a 
farce  as  far  as  Douglas  is  concerned.  He  said 
minor  fines  are  levied  and  paid  by  the  ecology 
destroyers  and  then  deducted  from  their  in- 
come tax. 

He  said  the  AEC  has  "built  up  a  credibil- 
ity gap  as  bad  as  Lyndon  Johnson  had  in 
1968."  He  added  that  people  don't  believe  the 
AEC  anymore  because  there  have  been  too 
many  slip-ups  with  radiation  In  nuclear  re- 
actor accidents  and  leakage  oT  the  sightless, 
odorless  gasses  when  they  were  burled  for  dis- 
posal. Douglas  said  we  have  to  get  out  of  this 
"mad.  mad  race  to  produce  stuff" 

He  next  turned  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
FMsh  and  Wildlife  Department. 

"Come  with  me  to  Wyoming."  the  con- 
servationist said,  "and  go  on  a  horseback  ride 
and  you  won't  see  a  living  thing  for  10  days  " 
This  Is  because  the  public  lands  are  filled 
with  poisons  which  are  killing  off  the  wild- 
life "faster  than  It  can  be  born." 

Instead  of  serving  the  public,  "the  Forest 
Service  Is  largely  a  voice  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies." Douglas  said. 

"No  man  can  be  a  forest  supervisor  un- 
less he's  a  forestry  school  graduate,"  he  said 
about  present  requirements.  '"Why  not  try 
an  ecologlst  for  once  and  just  see  what  hap- 
pens?" 

Douglas  had  a  few  specific  suggestloiu 
about  how  we  covtld  more  wisely  use  our 
lands. 

"Why  not  take  the  northern  parts  of  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan  and  make  them  one 
big  park'" 

"We've  been  paying  farmers  not  to  grow 
crops  for  a  long  time.  Why  not  reclaim  that 
unused  land  for  wildlife  refuges?" 

"Let  our  few  remaining  grasslaiids  of  the 
prairies  Just  stand  and  be  there  as  monu- 
ments to  our  next  generations." 

"Why  not  take  all  of  Appalachla — I've 
tramped  It  from  Maine  to  Georgia — and  turn 
It  all  back  to  Daniel  Boone  country?" 

He  suggested  that  this  country  doesnt  need 
any  more  new  laws  to  control  preservation 
of  the  environment. 

"We've  passed  a  lot  of  controls  and  we're 

worse  off   now  than   we  were  10  years  ago. 

We've  Just  been  shown  an  Illusion  of  action 

only,"  he  said. 

The  only  way  this  trend  can  be  reversed. 
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Douglas  said,  Is  for  a  grass  roots  movement 
"among  people  like  you.  You  youngsters  need 
to  moye  Into  civic  action.  We  can't  trust  the 
agencies  any  more." 

Then  with  a  glint  In  his  eye  and  a  smile 
on  his  face  he  talked  about  his  home  In 
Washington  state. 

"Mrs.  Douglas  and  I  live  In  Oooee  Prairie. 
There  are  six  people  who  live  there.  Two  of 
them  are  for  'progress'  and  four  are  against 
It.  So  It  makes  Oooae  Prairie  one  of  the  nicest 
places  to  live  In  the  country" 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  23,   19711 
EPA  GxvEN  Until  Nov.   1  On  DDT  Ban 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  yesterday 

that    the   Environmental    Protection   Agency 

must   make  a  final   decision   by   Nov.    1   on 

whether  to  ban  all  uses  of  the  pesticide  DDT. 

Reviewing  a  case  brought  by  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  for  the  fourth  time  in 
less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  the  court  declared 
that  EyA  Administrator  William  D.  Ruckels- 
hauB  has  not  adequately  Jxistlfled  his  re- 
fusal last  March  of  an  outright  ban  on  the 
pesticide. 

The  order  by  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the 
court  came  late  yesterday  afternoon,  only  a 
few  hours  after  a  heated  covirtroom  argument 
between  attorneys  for  the  environmental 
group  and  the  EPA. 

During  the  argument,  the  Judges  directed 
EPA's  attention  to  a  scientific  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  agency  earlier  this  week,  de- 
claring that  DDT  represents  "an  Imminent 
hazard  to  human  welfare." 

After  a  far-reaching  opinion  from  another 
p>anel  of  the  appellate  court  last  January, 
Ruckelshaus  had  Initiated  a  complex  can- 
cellation process  for  the  pesticide,  but  In- 
sisted further  study  and  public  hearings  were 
necessary  before  outright  suspension  of  all 
uses. 

Attorney  James  W.  Moorman,  representing 
EDP  and  other  environmental  groups,  con- 
tended yesterday  that  the  decision  had  been 
'Irrational"  In  light  of  the  accumulating 
evidence  against  DDT. 

Under  Intense  questioning  by  the  Judges. 
Justice  Department  attorney  Anthony  J. 
Stelnmeyer  offered  only  two  reasons  at  yes- 
terday's hearing  why  Ruckelshaus  had  not 
yet  formally  banned  DDT: 

There  Ls  no  "short-range  toxicity"  which 
poses  a  specific  danger  to  people. 

There  is  no  adequate  alternate  pesticide 
which  could  help  control  "such  pests  as  mice, 
bats,  large  pine  weevils  and  cutworms." 

Stelnmeyer  stressed  that  economic  fac- 
tors— such  as  the  effect  a  ban  might  have 
on  small  cotton  farmers — had  not  played  a 
significant  role  In  the  EPA  deliberations. 

Judge  Arlln  M.  Adanvs,  a  member  of  the 
Tlilrd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Phila- 
delphia sitting  with  the  appellate  court  here 
temporarily  chastised  the  EPA  for  responding 
to  criticisms  merely  with  the  assertion  that 
the  cancellation  process  was  proceeding  on 
schedule  and  would  be  completed  by  next 
March. 

Other  members  of  the  court  panel  were 
Judges  Roger  Robb,  who  had  dissented  from 
last  January's  ruling  against  EPA,  and  Mal- 
colm R.  Wllkey. 

Environmentalists  have  argued  that  al- 
though use  of  DDT  has  been  curtailed  great- 
ly over  the  years,  an  immediate  ban  Is  re- 
quired to  stem  the  deterioration  of  fauna  and 
the  possible  Indirect  effects  on  animals  and 
humans. 

This  week's  report  to  the  EPA,  prepared 
by  a  panel  headed  by  Dr.  James  O.  Hilton, 
professor  of  pharmacology  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  urged  that  use  of  DDT  be  phased 
out  except  In  health  emergencies. 

The  report  stressed  that  DDT  and  Its  deriv- 
atives are  "serious  environmental  pollutants 
and  present  a  substantial  threat  to  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment." 

It  pressed  for  development  of  alternative 
pesticides  that  could  substitute  for  DDT  In 
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emergencies,    for   Instance,    an    outbreak    of 
the  malaria  mosquito. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  23,  1971] 
CouKT  Asks  Fast  Rxplt   on  DDT 
Ban  RiquBST 
(By  Winston  Groom) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  given 
the  government  until  Nov.  1  to  show  why 
DDT  should  not  be  banned  Lmmedlatey. 

The  court's  ruling  late  yesterday  files  In 
the  face  of  plans  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  hold  a  six-month  series  of 
hearings  on  whether  the  p)estlclde  should  be 
taken  off  the  market. 

The  order  by  a  three-Judge  panel  directs 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  EPA  administrator, 
to  file  an  "amended  statement  of  reasons  ' 
for  not  suspending  registrations  of  DDT. 

The  order  was  handed  down  only  hours 
after  attorneys  for  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  a  New  York-based  group  that 
opposes  the  use  of  DDT,  argued  In  court  that 
a  recently  submitted  statement  by  Ruckels- 
haus was  Incomplete. 

Opponents  of  DDT  have  attacked  its  use 
on  grounds  that  it  pollutes  water,  air  and 
food  and  that  it  is  not  necessary.  The  EPA 
has  maintained  that  it  is  the  "most  effective 
pesticide  against  malaria  overseas  and  do- 
mestically for  cotton  crops." 

Yesterday's  decision  Is  one  of  a  series  of 
court  orders  In  the  past  two  years  which  In- 
creasingly have  transferred  control  of  DDT 
from  the  executive  branch  to  the  courts. 

In  January,  an  Appeals  Court  ruling  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelou  ordered 
the  EPA  to  issue  cancellation  notices  on  all 
remaining  uses  of  the  pesticide  and  set  up 
a  study  of  Its  hazards. 

Yesterday,  EPA  lawyer  James  Moorman 
told  the  court  that  an  EPA  report  branded 
DDT  "acutely  hazardous."  Moorman  said  that 
on  that  ground  the  court  should  seek  to  ban 
It  outright. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  arguing  for 
the  EPA  said  the  law  requires  a  ban  only  on 
products  that  are  found  to  be  "Imminently 
hazardous."  He  said  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween acutely  and  imminently. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  April  7,  1971) 

FtvE  Groups  Ask  Court  To  Order  DDT  Ban 

Now 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

Five  environmental  groups  have  returned 
to  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  here  to  chal- 
lenge Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  D.  Ruckelshaus  on  h:s 
decision  not  to  ban  DDT  immediately. 

Calling  Ruckelshaus'  decision  against  the 
ban  "Irrational,"  the  environmentalists  asked 
the  court  to  review  or  reopen  their  case 
against  the  pesticide. 

The  court  papers  were  filed  late  yester- 
day by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.;  the  Sierra  Club;  the  National  Audubon 
Society:  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Michigan  Environmental 
Action  Council.  Inc. 

Ruckelshaus  announced  In  January  that 
he  would  "cancel"  all  DDT  uses.  The  cancel- 
lation triggers  lengthy  administrative  hear- 
ings that  are  expected  to  last  about  a  year, 
but  does  not  prohibit  use  of  DDT  meanwhile. 

Ruckelshaus'  action  followed  an  order 
handed  down  by  the  appeals  court  as  a  result 
of  the  suit  on  DDT  filed  by  the  environ- 
mentalists. 

In  March.  Ruckelshaus  announced  he  was 
carrying  out  part  of  the  court  ruling  by  re- 
viewing all  remaining  uses  of  DDT.  Bvit  he 
announced  he  would  not  yet  ban  the  pesti- 
cide, saying  there  Is  Insufficient  evidence  that 
it  poses  an  "Inuninent  hazard  to  people  or 
wildlife." 

Yesterday  the  environmentalists  called 
that  decision  "irrational  In  light  of  his  find- 
ing that  DDT  is  an  acute  hazard." 

They  also  challenged  Ruckelshaus'  conten- 
tion  that   removal   of  DDT  from   interstate 
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commerce  would  result  simply  In  pesticide 
users'  resorting  to  other  equally  hazardous 
chemicals. 

They  said  Ruckelshaus  apparently  vrns  re- 
ferring to  Parathlon.  But  If  he  believes  this 
pesticide  Is  more  dangerous  than  DDT,  It,  too, 
should  be  ordered  off  the  market,  the  envi- 
ronmental isrts  said. 

They  argued  that  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
court  to  review  now  the  latest  decision  by 
Ruckelshaus  because  of  the  persistant  fail- 
ure by  either  Agriculture  or  EPA  to  respond 
adequately  to  their  request  for  a  ban. 

Their  suit  was  filed  originally  against  Ag- 
riculture in  December  1969.  Ruckelshau.s 
later  became  the  defendant  when  pesticide 
registration  responsibilities  were  transferred 
to  his  new  agency  in  December. 

Yesterday's  legal  action  marks  the  first 
tlrrxe  envlroiunentallsts  have  moved  against 
President  Nixon's  environmental  enforce- 
ment agency. 

EPA  plans  to  begin  public  hearings  late 
this  month  on  the  advisability  of  allowing; 
continued  use  of  DDT. 

DDT  is  used  mainly  for  cotton  and  citrus 
crops. 


UNICO  ESTABLISHES  MENTAL 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTER  AT 
MOUNT  CARMEL  GUILD  HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  49th 
annual  convention  of  UNICO,  a  national 
.service  organization  •whose  membership 
is  comprised  of  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent, the  delegates  voted  unanimously 
to  establish  the  UNICO  National  Men- 
tal Health  Research  Center.  The  pro- 
posed center  will  be  located  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  in 
Newark,  N.J. 

I  wi.sh  to  commend  and  add  my  pci- 
sonal  endorsement  to  the  UNICO  proj- 
ect and  to  congratulate  UNICO  pie.si- 
dent.  Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Cottone. 

A  primary  function  of  the  UNICO 
Mental  HealUi  Research  Center  will  be 
to  coordinate  the  total  resources  of  local 
UNICO  chapters  in  the  fight  for  menial 
health.  The  unique  purpose  of  re.search 
will  focus  on  prevention  rather  than  re- 
pair. Special  areas  of  research  will  in- 
clude the  hereditary,  biological  and  bio- 
chemical components  of  mental  illness. 

The  following  statement  of  Dr.  Cottone 
and  of  Mount  Carmel  Guild's  archdioce- 
san  director,  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Doolin? 
are  worthy  of  note: 

Statement  op  Dr    Benjamin  Cottone 

Thl.s  ambitious  project  comes  at  a  time 
when  government  and  private  funds  have 
dwindled  sharply  In  the  fight  for  better  men- 
tal health.  UNICO  National  recognizes  the 
urgency  of  a  concentrated,  comprehensive  ef- 
fort, and  Is  combining  Its  total  strength.5  In 
response  to  this  national  need. 

0\ir  desire  to  establl.sh  and  fund  a  mental 
health  research  center  is  the  result  of  much 
.soul-searching  and  Investigation  by  our  or- 
ganization which,  for  50  years,  has  made 
mental  health  Us  major  conxmltment  for  sup- 
port, and  of  our  unavoidable  recognition  that 
the  one  missing  component  of  the  mental 
health  picture  In  America  Is  research.  We, 
therefore,  decided  to  do  something  to  close 
that  critical  gap. 

The  ramifications  of  ment*l  health  re- 
search touch  upon  and  are  Imbedded  In  every 
conceivable  aspect  of  human  life.  The  devel- 
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opment,  during  the  last  seven  years,  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  has  served  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  vastly  increased 
effort  in  the  research  areas  as  distinguished 
from  the  areas  of  mental  health  services  and 
rehabilitation.  Something  obviously  had  to 
be  done,  in  other  words,  to  alter  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  locking  the  barn  doors 
alter  the  horses — that  Is  to  say,  the  sound 
functioning  of  the  human  mind — was  stolen. 

Admittedly,  rehabUltatlon  is  vital,  too.  But. 
good  as  those  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters have  become  in  many  instances,  much 
more  work  must  be  done  to  bring  them  to  the 
level  of  efficiency  and  productivity  which  a 
society  that  hopes  to  enjoy  widespread  mental 
health  demands.  Becatisc  nothing  like  enough 
research  Is  underway  anywhere  to  accomplish 
this  objective  of  kcieplng  people  from  be- 
coming mentally  111,  UNICO's  membership 
has  voted  unanimously  to  take  concerted, 
well-funded,  remedial  action  by  establishing 
the  UNICO  National  Mental  Health  Research 
Center. 

We  believe  that  a  commitment  of  this 
magnitude  is  necessary  because,  until  re- 
cently one-third  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  budget  was  earmarked  for 
research  and  finding  ways  to  prevent  mental 
illness,  professionals  In  the  field  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  these  funds  have  now  been 
cut  baick  or  diverted  until  they  are  all  but 
non-existent  for  research. 

The  range  and  variety  of  research  that 
win  be  needed  to  sustain  mental  health  is 
awesome.  For  example.  Just  one  professional 
publication  cites,  with  reference  to  mental 
health  coiisultatlve  programs  to  children, 
six  areas  of  research  Into  the  consultative 
process  and  four  areas  of  Investigation  Into 
the  attitudes  of  recipients  of  consultation, 
all  of  which  are  currently  receiving  no  at- 
tention. Another  professional  publication 
cites  the  kind  of  research  that  needs  to  be 
done  and  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  onset 
of  mental  illness  in  children  at  the  pivotal 
development  stage  which  occurs  during  the 
first  grade  of  school  and  also  In  post-partum 
depression.  Again,  nothing  is  being  done 
about  it. 

The  following  projects  urgently  cry  out 
for  Investigation  and  which,  one  by  one.  the 
UNICO  National  Mental  Health  Research 
Center  plans  to  come  to  grips  with  In  an 
orderly,   well-organized   basis: 

Hereditary,  biological  and  blo-chemlcal 
components  of  mental   illness. 

The  factors  that  cause  individuals  to  ward 
off  reality  by  having  recourse  to  drugs. 

Especially  among  the  young,  constructive 
satisfaction  from  "work"  as  distinguished 
from  lack  of  satisfaction  from   "school." 

Family  factors  In  the  onset  of  mental  111- 
nc^.-:  in  childhood,  adolescence,  maturity  and 
old  age. 

Determination  of  Ideal  point  for  Interven- 
tion with  individuals,  groups,  to  prevent  the 
onset  of  mental  Illness. 

Identification  of  the  behavioural  precur- 
sors of  abherrent  conduct  with  the  approved 
specificity  necessary  to  Institute  preventive 
measures. 

Controlled  comparison  studies  of  families 
of  schizophrenics  and  families  of  delinquents 
with  families  of  normal  children. 

The  emotional  consequences  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  family  of  forced  urban  relocation. 

Implementation  of  programs  will  begin 
immediately. 

Statement  bt  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Dooung 
I  am  pleased  that  UNICO  National  has 
chosen  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild's  modern, 
multi-service  center  in  Newark,  N.J.,  as  the 
site  for  Its  new  Mental  Health  Research 
Center  I  believe  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
seldom  In  the  40-year  history  of  the  Guild's 
Mide-ronge  of  services  to  the  North  Jersey 
community  and  to  the  nation  has  an  event 
of  comparable  importance  taken  place. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mental  illness  is  the  number  one  health 
problem,  affecting  as  It  does  more  Americans 
than  all  other  forms  of  Illness  combined. 
With  seven  out  of  ten  hospital  beds  occupied 
by  patients  suffering  from  one  form  or  an- 
other of  mental  illness,  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  undertaken  without  delay  precisely 
the  kind  of  across-the-board  investigative 
program  into  the  causes  of  mental  Illness  and 
ways  to  prevent  it  that  UNICO  National  has 
now  set  afoot. 

We  at  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  feel  espe- 
cially gratified  that  UNICO  National's  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Cottone.  and  his  fellow 
UNICANS.  have  selected  our  extensive  facili- 
ties for  the  new  UNICO  National  Mental 
Health  Research  Center.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  the  GuUd  and  Its  corps  of  profes- 
sionals, trained  and  experienced  In  the  men- 
tal health  problems  of  both  the  individual 
and  the  family,  have  amassed  a  record  of 
achievements  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  111  that  has  been  hailed  as  out- 
standing at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
and  the  medical  profession. 

Now,  thanks  to  UNICO  National,  we  are 
about  to  move  out  from  the  repair  phase, 
bringing  with  vis  our  vast  fund  of  psychiatric 
documentation  and  know-how  into  the 
beckoning  uplands  of  research  and  preven- 
tion. 

Preventive  medicine  is  a  new  idea,  sought 
through  the  ages,  whose  time  has  come.  The 
Mount  Carmel  Guild  looks  forward  to  Join- 
ing its  expertise  to  the  foresight  and  gen- 
erosity of  UNICO  National  through  the  new 
Mental  Research  Center  In  applying  the  con- 
cept of  prevention,  at  long  last,  to  our  over- 
riding national  problem  of  mental  Illness, 
and  to  sharing  our  findings  with  our  col- 
leagues nationwide. 
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RESULTS  OP  ANNUAL  POLL  OF 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Noble  J.  Gregory,  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  from  1937 
till  1959,  passed  away  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1971.  Mr.  Gregory  rose  to  the 
position  of  second-ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  he  served  with  distinction.  He  also 
represented  his  constituents  conscien- 
tiously. 

Mr.  Gregory  died  in  Mayfleld,  Graves 
County,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  on 
August  30,  1897.  He  attended  private  and 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  May- 
field  High  School  in  1915.  Subsequently, 
he  graduated  from  Mayfleld  Business 
College.  He  served  in  several  positions 
with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mayfleld. 
He  also  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Mayfleld  Board  of  Education  from 
1923  until  1936.  He  was  elected  to  the 
75th  and  to  the  10  succeeding  Congresses. 
His  tenure  was,  of  course,  highlighted  by 
his  fine  work  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

After  his  service  in  Congress,  he  re- 
turned to  Mayfleld  where  he  engaged  in 
various  business  and  civic  activities. 

Noble  Gregory  did  much  for  the  First 
DLstrlet  and  all  of  Kentucky.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  many  friends  and 
his  fine  family. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
poll  every  household  in  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant issues  currently  facing  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation.  This  year  responses  rep- 
resenting more  than  17,000  persons  were 
received  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  results  of  their  opinions  about 
subjects  of  concern  to  us  all. 

Nixon's  performance:  It  is  clear  from 
the  results  that  President  Nixon's  per- 
formance since  he  assumed  ofiQce  2'2 
years  ago  enjoys  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  district.  A  total 
of  81  percent  rate  the  President's  per- 
formance either  good  or  fair  while  only 
14  percent  rate  his  performance  as  poor. 
This  compares  to  a  75  percent  favorable 
rating  1  year  ago  in  a  similar  poll. 

The  question  was:  How  would  you  rate 
the  overall  performance  of  President 
Nixon  since  he  took  office? 

Percent 

Good    *S 

Fair    35 

Poor 14 

No  response 6 

Vietnam :  This  same  confidence  in  the 
President's  intentions  was  refiected  in 
the  responses  to  the  question  on  Vietnam. 
A  majority,  61  percent,  favor  the  admin- 
istration's plan  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  troops.  This  is  up  10  percent 
from  1  year  ago.  Nearly  20  percent  called 
for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  while  12  percent  expressed  a  pref- 
erence for  setting  an  absolute  withdrawal 
date  and  pulling  our  troops  out  by  that 
deadline.  When  you  compare  these  fig- 
ures to  results  of  a  1967  poll  you  can  see 
that  the  issue  is  no  longer  whether  we 
will  withdraw  but  how  fast.  Four  years 
ago,  a  total  of  74  percent  were  calling  for 
a  complete  military  victory.  President 
Nixon  will  announce  the  next  phase  of 
his  troop  withdrawal  plan  in  mid-No- 
vember. He  has  already  ordered  a  cut- 
back to  184,000  by  December  1  from  the 
543,000  troops  in  Vietnam  when  he  took 
office. 

The  question:  Which  course  do  you 
favor  in  Southesist  Asia? 

Percent 
Administration's  plan  for  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  combat  troops 61 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  troops 20 

Announce   an   absolute   date   for   with- 
drawal       12 

No  response 7 

China  policy:  While  the  President's 
overtures  to  Red  China  enjoy  less  sup- 
port than  his  Vietnam  policy,  a  clear 
majority,  55  percent,  endorses  the  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  Improve  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Nearly  23  percent  voted  their  dis- 
approval of  any  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munist nation.  Another  17  percent  were 
undecided.  This  represents  a  dramatic 
ch£inge  in  sentiment  among  Seventh  Dis- 
trict   residents    who    in    responding    to 
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questions  in  1967  and  1969  expressed 
overwhelming  opposition  to  either  trad- 
ing with  Red  China  or  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Peking  govern- 
ment. One  can  not  help  but  conclude 
that  the  people  trust  President  Nixon's 
attitude  toward  the  Communist  world. 
Question:  In  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments, do  you  favor  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  improve  relations  with  Red 
China? 

Percent 

Tes 55 

No 23 

Undecided    17 

No  response 5 

Priorities:  A  total  of  44  percent  rated 
the  economy  as  the  most  important  do- 
mestic problem  in  the  Nation  today. 
They  expressed  special  concern  for  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  unemployment. 
Ranking  second  with  36  percent  In  the 
list  of  problems  were  those  dealing  with 
social  Issues  such  as  crime,  drugs,  and 
race  relations.  Environmental  problems 
drew  only  14  percent  of  the  responses 
despite  all  the  attention  pollution  re- 
ceives today  in  the  media. 

The  question  was:  Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  single  most  Important  domestic 
problem  in  the  Nation  today? 

Percent 

Ekionomy 44 

Environment 14 

Social 36 

No   response 6 

Economy:  Two  major  points  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  program  an- 
nounced in  mid-August  are  supported  by 
a  total  of  76  percent  of  those  responding 
to  the  poll.  Expressing  a  preference  for 
wage  and  price  controls  were  30  percent 
while  another  37  percent  called  for  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending.  As  might  be 
expected  few  asked  for  an  increase  in 
taxes.  There  was  some  support,  12  per- 
cent, for  a  program  of  public  service  Jobs 
which  Congress  passed  in  August. 

The  question:  To  fight  inflation  and 
unemployment,  which  actions  are  you 
willing  to  have  your  Federal  Oovernment 
take  this  year? 

Percent 

Control   wages  and  prices 39 

Raise  Income  taxes _        i 

Balance  the  Federal  budget 37 

Establish  public  service  Jobs 12 

No  response u 

Crime  control:  Even  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  announcing 
a  significant  drop  in  the  rate  of  increase 
in  crimes  across  the  Nation,  the  people 
of  the  district  were  calling  for  speedier 
trials  for  the  accused  and  harsher  pen- 
alties for  those  found  guilty.  There  was 
little  support  for  increased  Federal  fund- 
ing of  crime  fighting  programs  in  States 
and  cities.  About  one  in  six  feels  that  re- 
habilitation of  criminals  is  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  war  on 
crime. 

Queston:  Which  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  in  the  war  on  crime? 

Percen  t 

More  Federal  funds  to  States  and  cities..  8 
Legrlslatlon  insuring  speedier  trials  and 

more  Judges _  $8 

Harsher  penaJtlea 40 

Expanded  rehablUUUon ..Ji  16 

No  response 7 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pollution  control:  Residents  of  the 
Seventh  District  favor  increased  Federal 
activity  in  enforcement  of  those  laws  de- 
signed to  fight  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. Sharing  nearly  equal  support  is  a 
massive  Federal  program  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  waterways.  Most  would  expect 
Government  and  industry  to  absorb  the 
extra  costs  of  these  programs  without 
passing  the  expense  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Question:  To  fight  pollution,  would  you 
want  your  Congressman  to  support: 

Percent 
Enactment  of  a  tl2   billion  program  to 
construct  municipal   waste  treatment 

facilities   33 

User  fees  and  taxes  on  all  polluters  even 

If  It  means  higher  prices  for  products- .  19 
Stronger  Federal  enforcement  authority.  38 
No  response 10 

Minimum  wage  proposals:  Congres- 
sional hearings  are  In  progress  on  a 
number  of  proposals  for  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  base.  Most  district  resi- 
dents clearly  favor  no  increase  In  the 
$1.60  minimum  at  this  time.  The  others 
are  divided  between  a  staged  increase  to 
$2  and  an  immediate  Increase  to  $2. 

Question:  Of  the  proposals  to  adjust 
the  minimum  wage,  which  do  you  favor: 

Percent 
The  admlnl.stratlon'8  plan  to  increase  the 
minimum  to  $1.80  on  January  1  and  to 

S2    In    1974 28 

Immediate  Increase  to  $2  In  1972 30 

No    Increase    In    the    minimum    at    this 

time     46 

No     response 6 

Oovernment  reform :  More  than  64  per- 
cent said  they  favor  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  the  present  12  Cabinet  depart- 
ments be  reduced  to  eight,  retaining, 
without  change,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury,  Justice,  and  Defense. 
The  other  eight  would  be  combined  into 
four:  human  resources,  community  de- 
velopment, natural  resources,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Question:  Do  you  favor  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  make  the  Federal 
Oovernment  more  efficient  and  respon- 
sive by  consolidating  eight  departments 
into  four  new  ones? 

Percent 

yes     64 

No 15 

Undecided    15 

No    response 6 

Health  care:  While  opinion  is  divided 
on  the  approach,  an  overwhelming  68 
percent  of  those  responding  to  the  poll 
favor  some  action  to  provide  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay, 
with  adequate  health  care.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  health  care  pack- 
age utilizing  a  blend  of  public  and  private 
funds  with  the  goal  of  providing  basic 
medical  care  for  the  indigent,  Increased 
aid  to  medical  schools,  health  insurance 
and  cancer  research.  The  question:  Re- 
garding national  health  in.surance  pro- 
posals, which  do  you  favor? 

Percent 
A  program  financed  and  operated  by  the 

Federal  Government 19 

A  federally  operated  program  financed  by 

employer  and  employee  contributions.     27 
Complete  reliance  on  the  private  health 

Insurance  structure 23 

No  new  legislation  In  this  area 23 

No  response    3 
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Welfare  reform :  Workf are,  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  reform  of  the 
welfare  system,  received  a  nod  of  ap- 
proval from  seven  out  of  10  persons  an- 
swering the  poll.  The  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  question:  As  an 
alternative  to  the  present  welfare  system 
do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  a  work  Incentive  and  Job  training 
program  while  calling  for  a  basic  level  of 
financial  assistance? 

Percent 

Yes 70 

No 15 

Undecided 9 

No  response ^ 

Revenue  sharing:  Considered  a  major 
proposal  in  the  administration's  drive  to 
decentralize  the  Government  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  revenue 
sharing  has  the  support  of  65  percent  of 
those  answering  our  questionnaire.  This 
was  up  from  62  percent  approval  in  the 
poll  2  years  ago.  The  question:  Do  you 
support  the  overall  objective  of  the  Pres- 
ident's revenue  sharing  proposal? 

Percent 

Yes 65 

No jg 

Undecided    12 

No  response 7 

Comments  on  the  questiormaire:  Thi.s 
poU  is  only  one  avenue  through  which  1 
learn  of  the  views  of  my  constituents.  But 
its  results,  together  with  the  many  addi- 
tional letters  expanding  on  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  poll,  give  me  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  prevailing  opinion  on  these  issues 
I  want  to  thank  those  who  took  the  time 
to  let  me  know  their  opinions  and  en- 
courage those  who  did  not  to  write  tlieh 
Congressman  whenever  they  have  sug- 
gestions or  comments  regarding  the  i.s- 
sues  facing  this  Nation. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many, 
young  and  old,  existing  insurance  pixi- 
grams.  both  private  and  governmental  do 
not  meet  the  medical  needs  when  major 
illnesses  strike.  At  the  health  hearings  I 
recently  held  In  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Lois 
Bendlckson  testified  about  her  inability 
to  qualify  for  complete  medical  in.sur- 
ance. 

Mrs.  Bendickson  suffers  from  multiple 
sclerosis.  Because  the  disease  was  not  di- 
agnosed during  the  time  she  was  work- 
ing at  a  position  covered  by  social  se- 
curity, she  cannot  qualify  for  benefits. 
She  i.s  unable  to  work  and  is,  therefore, 
blocked  from  ever  ama.ssing  enough  quar- 
ters of  coverage  to  qualify.  She  has  been 
turned  down  for  membership  in  a  group 
practice  and  she  has  been  unable  to  find 
an  insurance  program  that  will  sell  her  a 
major  pohcy  to  cover  her  illnesses.  Since 
she  Is  divorced,  her  husband's  major 
medical  program  no  longer  provides  cov- 
erage. Related  problems  such  as  Inabil- 
ity to  meet  all  her  financial  obligations 
are  increa.sing. 
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Mrs.  Beiuliciuon  suffers  unbearable 
hardship,  because  medical  insurance  Is 
based  on  actuarial  soundness  with  only 
slight  regard  for  the  true  health  or  medi- 
cal needs  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Q.  E.  Boring  wrote  expressing  his 
concern  with  long-term  nursing  care.  As 
Mr.  Boring  points  out,  his  wife  has  been 
confined  to  a  medicare  certified  nursing 
home  In  Minneapolis  for  3  years.  His  in- 
surance coverage  paid  for  only  the  first 
year.  The  present  $600  a  month  expense 
exceeds  his  income.  His  suggestions  that 
medicare  be  modified  to  cover  75  percent 
of  unlimited  long-term  care  is  a  reason- 
able and  necessary  one.  His  remarks  fol- 
low: 

February  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Psaser. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WiuKinifton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  M>.  Fraskr  :  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  A.  Boyd  Thames.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  read  your  letter  of  Feb.  8,  1971  regarding 
health  care  reform  and  the  hearings  to  be 
held  In  Minneapolis  on  Feb.  27th. 

Because  of  my  own  experience  with  the 
crippling  expense  of  health  problems  the 
last  few  years,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  In  the  belief  It  might  be  helpful  In 
your  consideration  of  the  reform  mentioned. 

For  nearly  3  years  now,  my  wife  has  been 
confined  to  a  Medicare  Certified  Nursing 
Home  In  Minneapolis.  During  the  first  100 
days  part  of  the  cost  was  covered  by  the 
Medicare  program.  The  following  200  days 
was  partly  covered  by  a  Blue  Shield  Major 
Medical  policy. 

Since  the  above  benefits  expired  over  2 
years  ago.  the  Nursing  Home  cost  has  In- 
creased over  60"^  bringing  the  total  expense 
of  her  care  alone  to  about  $600  a  month.  This 
exceeds  my  total  retirement  Income  from 
Social  Security  and  a  private  pension. 

To  meet  the  deficit  and  my  own  living 
expense,  I  have  had  to  redeem  my  Series  E 
Savings  Bonds  and  rely  on  other  modest 
savings  acquired  during  my  working  years 
at  relatively  low  wages. 

Because  of  this  experience.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  some  modification  of  Medicare  to 
nld  In  long-term  Nursing  Home  care  should 
be  considered.  From  a  financial  viewpoint, 
the  critical  period  Is  not  the  first  100  days 
as  now  provided.  It  Is  the  long-term.  In- 
curable illnesses  which  persist  over  a  period 
of  years  that  can  wreck  the  most  careful 
planning  and  lead  to  another  Welfare  burden. 

I  don't  know  what  the  statistics  are.  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  relatively  few  of  the 
millions  under  the  Medicare  program  would 
ever  require  long-term  Extended  Care  in  a 
Nursing  Home.  If  that  Is  true,  a  modest  In- 
crease In  the  premliun  rate  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  at  least  part  of  the  cost  for 
those  who  do  have  this  misfortune.  A  mod- 
ification of  Medicare  to  cover  even  75%  of 
unlxviited,  long-term  Extended  Care  would 
seem  reasonable  to  me. 

Your  Interest  In  health  care  reform  Is  most 
gratifying  and  I  trust  It  Is  shared  by  many 
of  your  colleagues  In  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

G  E,  Boring. 

March   1.   1971. 
Hon    Donald  M.  FRAsrn. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasJiington  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fraser:  The  Interest  and  un- 
derstanding expressed  In  your  letter  of  Feb. 
23  is  very  much  appreciated.  You  may  feel 
free  to  use  my  letter  of  Feb.  18  as  you  see 
fit  and  have  my  full  permission  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  generally  known,  but 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  somewhat  more 
than  one  half  of  nursing  home  patients  are 
Welfare  caoes.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  such  patients  are  cared   for  at  rates 
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substantially  lees  than  cost  resulting  In  high- 
er rates  for  those  who  are  self  supporting. 

If  the  foregoing  is  true,  it  would  seem 
grossly  unfair  to  require  aelf  supportiag  pa- 
tients, already  burdened  by  high  medical 
costs,  to  subsidize  those  unable  to  care  for 
their  own  needs. 

Whether  any  person's  lack  of  ability  to 
provide  for  himself  is  his  own  fault  or  other 
reasons,  he  Is  certainly  entitled  to  proper 
care  but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  special 
group.  It  would  seem  that  the  rates  for  all 
patients  should  be  determined  by  the  same 
XormiUa  whether  paid  by  Welfare  funds  or 
otherwise. 

Possibly  the  above  comments  are  not  rele- 
vant  to  the  Medicare   Health  program,  but 
might    warrant    some    scrutiny    of    Welfare 
policy  and  practice. 
Respectfully, 

O.  E.   Boring. 


WILLIAM  COWGER  DIES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Louisville  and  Kentucky  were  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  tragic  death  of 
former  mayor  and  former  Congressman 
William  O.  Cowger  of  Louisville.  Ky. 

He  was  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
mayor  of  that  city.  He  had  strong  sup- 
port from  citizens  of  all  walks  of  life, 
colors,  and  creeds.  He  gave  Louisville  a 
vigorous,  vibrant,  and  enlightened  ad- 
ministration. Among  his  many  accom- 
plishments was  the  recognition  of  Louis- 
ville as  an  ail-American  city.  His  leader- 
ship as  Louisville  mayor  in  the  early 
1960's  helped  create  the  first  public  ac- 
commodations act  in  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  Under 
his  administration,  and  from  his  leader- 
ship, sprang  the  Louisville  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission  which  later  became  a 
joint  city-coimty  agency. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  resume  of  his 
career : 

William  Cowcer,  Ex-Concressman  ano 
Ma  TOR,  Dies 

William  O.  Cowger.  mayor  of  LovilsvlUe 
from  1961  to  1965  and  two-term  Republican 
congressman,  died  last  night  In  LoulsTiUe  at 
the  age  of  49.  The  attending  physician  said 
death  was  caused  by  a  heart  attack. 

Cowger  was  pronounced  dead  at  7:06  p.m. 
at  Kentucky  Baptist  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  rushed  minutes  before  In  a  LoulsvUle 
police  car.  Police  were  summoned  when 
Cowger  was  stricken  while  helping  Miss  Kaye 
Bowles,  an  acquaintance.  Into  a  car  at  2354 
Orlnstead  Drive,  where  she  lived. 

Deputy  Coroner  Barry  Foreman  confirmed 
the  cause  of  death.  Cowger  had  become  111 
during  the  1970  congressional  campaign  and 
was  hospitalized  In  Louisville  amid  wide- 
spread rumors  that  he  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack.  His  doctor  said  at  the  time  he  had 
suffered  a  viral  Infection. 

The  heart  attack  last  night  was  not  Cow- 
ger's  first,  according  to  F>axton  Price,  a  close 
peraon&l  friend.  Price  said  Cowger  had  expe- 
rienced "a  series  of  heart  problems"  since  the 
1970  election. 

He  said  that  about  a  year  ago  Cowger  fol- 
lowed his  doctor's  advice  and  gave  up  heavy 
cigarette  smoking  for  a  pipe. 

Cowger  was  considered  by  many  political 
observers  to  be  the  man  who  revitalized  the 
Republican  Party  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
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he  was  a  major  force  In  Kentucky  politics  for 
several  years. 

Cowger  became  the  first  Republican  Ixiuls- 
vllle  mayor  in. almost  30  years  on  his  election 
in  1961.  He  was  tinable  to  succeed  hlmaclf  in 
1966,  but  blE  personal  choice  as  a  successor. 
Kenneth  A.  Schmled.  easUy  won  elecUon  in 
1965. 

In  1966,  Cowger  decided  to  run  for  the  VS. 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  He  won  easily,  and 
won  re-election  In  1968. 

His  bid  for  a  third  term,  in  1970,  failed  by 
the  narrow  marg^ln  of  211  votes,  and  he  was 
unseated  by  Democrat  Romano  V.  Mazzoli 
That  election  was  the  last  congressional  race 
to  be  decided  In  the  nation,  and  the  un- 
certainty focused  national  attention  on 
LoulsvUle,  not  only  because  of  the  closeness 
of  the  race,  but  also  because  Cowger  held 
an  influential  poslUon  In  Washington  Re- 
publican circles. 

When  he  first  went  to  Ooogress,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  RepuMlcans  who  was  former 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Bepublican  Congressional  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  He  was  also  elected 
chairman  of  the  freshman  OOP  representa- 
tives. 

Cowger's  rise  to  political  power  In  Louls- 
vUle was  based  largely  on  his  abUlty  to  help 
other  politicians.  In  1951,  only  six  years  after 
the  war.  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
become  state  representative  in  the  38th 
House  District,  losing  to  Democrat  Chester  J 
Holsclaw.  But  his  record  after  that  was  more 
Euocessful. 

In  1953.  he  successfully  managed  the  pri- 
mary campaign  of  Republican  mayoral  can- 
didate John  B.  Taylor,  and  the  next  year 
Cowger  directed  the  GOP  campaign  In  Jef- 
ferson County  for  U.S.  Sen.  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  3rd  District  congressional  can- 
didate John  R.  Roblson. 

Cowger  managed  the  party's  county  cam- 
paigns In  1956  and  1958.  accumulating  more 
political  credits  that  would  help  him  become 
elected  mayor  three  years  later.  He  was  men- 
tioned as  a  pKDSslble  OOP  mayoral  candidate 
In  1957.  in  fact,  but  announced  that  he  would 
not  seek  the  job. 

Cowger's  astounding  triumph  In  his  race 
for  mayor  In  1961  sxirprlaed  even  the  Re- 
publicans. He  defeated  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent, WUUam  S.  Milburn,  by  more  than 
11.000  votes,  and  Cowger's "  running  mate, 
now  U.S.  Sen.  Marlow  Cook,  easily  won 
the  race  for  county  judge  with  a  20.000- 
vole  margin  over  Thomas  L.  Ray.  The  theme 
of  the  campaign  was  "Time  for  a  change." 
and  change  came,  with  11  of  the  12  city 
wards  and  all  three  county  districts  going 
Republican. 

A  bright  and  urbane  native  of  Nebraska. 
Cowger  was  a  skilled  politician  and  an  ex- 
pert tactician  for  urban  causes.  His  leader- 
ship as  Louisville  mayor  In  the  early  1960s 
helped  create  the  first  public  accommoda- 
tions act  In  the  United  States  south  of  the 
Maaon-Dlxon  Line. 

He  enjoyed  strong  support  from  Louis- 
ville's Negro  community  as  mayor,  and  i; 
was  during  his  administration  and  at  least 
partly  becatise  of  his  urging  that  the  Louis- 
ville Human  Relations  Ootnmlsslon .  later  to 
become  a  Joint  city-county  agency,  was 
founded. 

Also  during  his  term  as  mayor.  Louisville 
was  designated  an  All-Amerlcan  City,  an 
achievement  that  gave  blm  much  pride. 
Cowger  had  a  deep  feeling  for  urban  com- 
munities In  general  and  Louisville  In  partic- 
ular, although  he  was  not  a  Louisville  native 

Dtiring  Cowger's  four  years  in  the  House, 
he  pushed  for  federal  legislation  to  relieve 
the  plight  of  urban  areas.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  federal  revenue  sharing  Icsig  before 
President  Nixon  Included  It  in  his  domestic 
program. 

Although  Cowger  was  a  cool,  pollatMd  man 
who  rarely  displayed  emotion  pubUcIy,  he 
was  weU  known  for  his  heated  clashes  with 
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politicians   and    organizations    that    crossed 
swords  with  him. 

Two  notable  examples  were  his  feuds  with 
Republican  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  and  his 
arguments  with  and  threats  against  The 
Courler-Joumal  and  The  Louisville  Times. 

Tension  between  Cowger  and  Nunn  dated 
back  to  Nunn's  first  bid  for  governor  In  1963. 
Nunn  lost  the  election  by  a  thin  margin  that 
year,  and  he  blamed  Cowger  for  the  poor 
Republican  turnout  In  Jefferson  County. 
Cowger  denied  that  accusation,  but  his  rela- 
tions with  Nunn  were  never  the  same  again. 
In  the  fall  of  1969.  Cowger  stunned  state 
politicians  by  strongly  criticizing  Nunn  dur- 
ing a  public  address  before  a  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty women's  group.  Answering  a  question, 
Cowger  bitterly  assailed  Nunn.  accusing  him 
of  deliberately  trying  to  sabotage  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Republican  organization. 

Nunn  angrily  denied  the  charge  the  -.ext 
day.  and  the  incident  was  the  political  nadir 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  men.  Many 
political  observers  believe  the  friction  be- 
tween them  was  partly  responsible  for  Cow- 
ger's  narrow  congressional  loss  in  1970  Other 
oboerrers  say.  however,  that  the  biggest  fac- 
tor in  Cowgers  loss  to  Mazzoll  was  the 
collapse  of  the  once  strong  organization  )ie 
had  built  during  his  term  as  mayor 

POSITION    ON    WAR    MODERATTD 

Cowger  once  said  The  Courier-Journal  uiid 
The  Louisville  Times  had  never  been  edi- 
torially fair  to  him.  and  he  frequently  ac- 
cused the  newspapers  of  news  reporting  bias. 
In  the  summer  of  1965.  he  chirgecl  that  the 
newspapers  had  campaigned  to  tllcrredlt 
County  Judge  Mar  low  Cook,  and  he  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  papers  for  libel  and  thus 
"acquire  a  new  newspaper  for  tills  commu- 
nity the  easy  and  fust  way  " 

While  mayor,  hlg  disputes  with  Louisville 
news  media  led  him  to  close  the  press  room 
In  City  Hall. 

During  his  four  years  In  Congress,  which 
were  largely  overshadowed  by  his  record  as 
mayor,  Cowger  was  generally  regarded  as 
hawkish  on  the  Vietnam  War.  although  isome 
observers  say  he  shifted  to  a  more  moderate 
stance   t>efore   leaving   Washington 

Early  In  his  flrit  term,  he  once  advocated 
the  bombing  of  Haiphong  harbor  In  North 
Vietnam  But  by  1870,  Cowger  was  expressing 
support  of  Preslde.nt  Nixon's  policy  of  grad- 
ually winding  down  U.S.  Involvement  in  the 
war 

After  his  defeat  In  1970.  Cowger  resumed 
his  business  as  a  mortgage  realtor  There 
was  considerable  speculation  that  he  was 
either  planning  to  run  against  Mazzoll  In 
1972  or  to  run  for  mayor  In  1973 

Cowger  made  no  public  statement  about 
his  political  plans,  but  he  told  a  press  con- 
ference after  conceding  victory  to  Mazzoll 
last  year  that  he  planned  to  stay  active  In 
politics  and  probably  would  run  for  office 
again. 

About  18  months  ago.  Cowger  and  Nelson 
Miller  formed  the  Cowger  &  Miller  Mortgage 
Co  .  with  an  office  at  446  S.  5th  ui  Louisville. 

COVCSNua     ISSUES     STATSMENT 

In  recent  weeks  Cowger  served  as  cochalr- 
man  of  a  state  committee  working  for  passage 
of  Uie  Homestead  Amendment,  a  measure  on 
.Vo\  ember's  ballot  that  would  exempt  from 
property  taxes  the  first  (6.500  worth  of  prop- 
erty of  persons  65  and  older. 

In  an  Interview  last  December  with  Ward 
Sinclair  of  The  Courier-Journal  <t  Times 
Wii*hlngton  bureau,  Cowger  l(X)ked  back  on 
h:s  years  In  Congress. 

"Ttie  main  pleasure"  with  being  In  Con- 
gress, he  said,  ■is  being  with  435  of  the  fin- 
est  people  you've  ever  met" 

Asked  wtiai  he  would  nnjot  like  to  be  re- 
membered hjT  as  represenutlve  of  the  3rd 
District,  Cowger  replied  that  only  the  Police 
Awlsunce  Act  of  1970  ijore  his  name,  but 
tie  added: 

"I  would  say  the  most  Important  thing  Is 
the  personal  satisfaction  tliut  you  get  out  of 
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doing  things  for  people  .  .  This  Is  the  real 
payoff  In  public  service." 

He  said  that  on  leaving  Congress  he  would 
miss  most  his  association  with  fellow  con- 
gressmen, "and  No.  2 — you  always  like  to  be 
where  the  action  Is.  and  the  action  has  been 
here,  particularly  during  these  last  four  years 
...  I  really  don't  think  I'd  want  to  be  In 
Congress  during  a  time  of  Utopia  when 
everything  Is  milk  and  honey   " 

Among  the  first  reactions  last  night  to 
Cowger's  sudden  death  was  one  from  Gov. 
Nunn  In  Frankfort  who  said.  "I  am  extreme- 
ly sorry  to  learn  of  his  death.  I  extend  my 
deepiest   sympathies   to   hla   family" 

Earl  Searcy,  chairman  of  the  Louisville- 
Jefferson  County  Republican  executive  com- 
mittee said: 

"We  are  shockec;  and  grieved  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Cowger.  who  has  served 
Louisville  with  distinction,  both  as  mayor 
and  congressman. 

"He  was  truly  a  great  leader,  and  his 
death  has  created  a  void  that  will  be  most 
difficult  to  flu.  Wa  extend  our  sympathy  to 
his    family   at   this   time   of   great   sorrow," 

At  the  Louisville  Orchestra's  performance 
at  the  Brown  Theatre  last  night.  Conductor 
Jorge  Mester  dedicated  the  opening  piece  of 
music  to  Cowt»er,  whom  he  called  a  friend 
of  the  orchestr.j 

BOR.V    IN     NEBRASKA 

Cowger  was  divorced  In  1969  from  the 
former  Cynthia  Thompscjn.  They  had  two 
children,  David,  19,  and  Mrs.  Larry  Wilson, 
20  The  other  survivors  are  two  brothers.  Dr. 
Robert  Cowger.  of  Portland.  Oreg  ,  and  Jack 
Cowger,  of  Seattle.  Wash  His  mother  and 
father  were  decea.sed 

Funeral  arrangementj>  were  incomplete  last 
night.  The  body  was  to  be  taken  tomorrow 
to  Pearson's.  149  Breckinridge  Lane  in  Louis- 
ville 

Cowger  was  burn  Jan  1.  1922.  In  Hastings, 
Neb  After  high  school,  he  attended  Texas 
A&M  and  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Carleton  College,  Northfleld.  Minn  He  later 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville and  at  American  University  In  Wash- 
ington, DC 

He  was  commli,sloned  a  naval  officer  after 
attending  the  Navy  Midshipmen's  School  In 
New  York  City,  and  served  20  months  during 
World  War  II  in   the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Cowger  had  lived  conlliiuou.sly  In  Louis- 
ville since  Ills  diMrharge  from  the  Navy  Be- 
sides his  governmental  affairs,  he  was  active 
In  many  business,  civic  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Louisville  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  1955  was  selecte-1  one  of  Kentucky's  three 
outstanding  young  men. 

He  served  for  two  years  as  Kentucky  chair- 
man of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  and  be- 
longed to  several  other  civic  and  church 
groups  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Munk'lpul  l^a4{ue.  an  urxaiiUiitlun  of 
city  ofMclaU 


HON. 


ORBIT 

MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or     MA88ACHUSin-rs 

IN  THE  HOUHE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  always  a  sourrc  of  hope  and 
encouraKement  to  learn  of  the  good  In 
life.  We  are  so  often  barraxed.  from  every 
quarter,  with  the  bad.  One  fine  example 
of  a  truly  comtnunlty-orlented  and  con- 
slructtve  civic  program  is  that  In  which  a 
number  of  teena^eri  In  Somerset,  In  my 
10th  Congressional  District  in  Maaaa- 
chusetts.  are  engaged.  These  young  men 
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and  women  have  grouped  together  In  an 
organization  title  "ORBIT."  One  of 
their  activities  is  to  contribute  financially 
to  the  school  for  deaf  children  conducted 
at  the  Congregational  Christian  Church 
in  Somerset.  Another  example  of  the 
commendable  work  these  teenagers  are 
carrying  on  is  their  support  of  a  child 
in  India,  through  the  proceeds  of  a  car 
wash  and  cake  sale,  which  was  their  first 
project.  The  group  established  itself  some 
3  years  ago  under  the  aegis  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Stewart.  Mrs.  Stephen  Mil- 
ler of  Somerset  serves  as  director,  while 
she  and  her  husband  also  serve  as  ad- 
\isers  to  the  program. 

ORBIT  is  certainly  a  program  of 
which  the  teenagers  can  be  proud,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the  Somerset 
Spectator  on  Thursday,  September  30, 
which  presents  In  even  greater  detail  the 
excellent  programs  of  help  and  support 
ORBIT  offers: 

Yot'NG     PeOPI  E     AT     WORK 

(By    Fred    Rhlnes) 

Too  often  the  public  image  of  today'."! 
teenager,  a-s  created  by  newspaper  stories.  Is 
one  of  drugs,  car  thefts  and  thoughtless  acts 
of  vandalism  Few  If  any  stories  make  the 
pajiers  about  public  good  done  by  many  of 
today's  young  people. 

For  example,  how  many  readers  know  that 
ORBIT.  Somerset's  teenage  group,  dedi- 
cated to  betteriiiK  the  public's  Image  of  to- 
days ynuth.  gave  a  sizable  donation  to  the 
school  for  deaf  children  conducted  twice  a 
week  at  Congregational  Christian  Church  of 
Somerset? 

The  group's  donation  made  It  possible  for 
speech  and  hearing  therapist.  Mrs.  Oerard 
Bedrlck  to  buy  many  of  the  visual  aids  she 
needed  to  make  her  Job  more  effective  and 
give  the  six  youngsters  In  this  unique  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  grow  through  the  u.se  of 
learning  aids 

ORBIT  means  helping  people  It  Is  an 
unheralded  group  Involved  In  many  projects 
to   help   people   in    the   community. 

It  began  In  November.  1968  when  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Richard  .Stewart  of  177  Harrison  Ave- 
nue. Somerset,  held  a  party  for  a  group  of 
teenagers  who  aided  them  In  a  campaign  to 
gain  support  for  the  Republican  Party  dur- 
ing the  Presidential  election. 

The  party  was  sort  of  a  farewell  f  r  the 
18  young  people  who  had  taken  an  activist 
role  In  the  community  but  Instead  they 
decided  to  band  together  and  find  other 
things  to  get  Involved  In. 

The  group  wanted  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween what  adults  thought  teenagers  were 
like  and  what  teenagers  themselves  thought 
they  represented  In  today's  society. 

PIRST     PROJECT 

Tlie  first  project  was  a  car  wash  and  cake 
sale  Pro<eeds  were  u.sed  to  support  a  child 
In  India 

rhls  successful  project  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  stage  play  The  services  of  Mrs. 
•Stephen  Miller  of  North  Street,  Somerset, 
were  obtained  as  director 

Since  that  time  Mrs  Miller  and  her  hu-i- 
band  have  JolneU  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Utewurt  as 
ORBIT  advlKors. 

The  ourtali)  had  no  sooner  rung  down  on 
their  play  then  the  group  was  busy  with 
plans  to  aid  Camp  Jabberwocky  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  'I'ho  camp  aids  Cerebral  Palsy 
youngsters  and  Is  led  by  Mrs.  Helen  Lamb, 
of  Swansea. 

rUNDO     ruR     CAMP     JAIIBIRWO<'KY 

A  long  .1st  Of  events  to  raise  funds  for 
Camp  Jabberwocky  followed  and  concluded 
with  a  fun  fair  held  on  Pottersvllle  Field. 
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The  fair  turned  out  to  be  such  a  success 
that  ORBIT  zixemt>er8  were  able  to  donate 
$1300  in  money  and  merchandise  to  the 
camp. 

ORBIT  has  also  sponsored  several  cir- 
cuses In  Somerset.  The  most  recent  one  was 
the  Royal  WUd  West  Circus.  They  have  also 
collected  money  for  the  Citizens  Scholarship 
Foundation. 

When  the  Somerset  High  Blue  Raider 
Marching  B&nd  went  to  Washington,  D.C. 
they  were  pai-tly  financed  by  ORBIT, 
whose  members  worked  on  several  projects 
Including  a  play  to  raise  money. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  school 
for  deaf  children?  The  answer  might  be  con- 
tained In  the  workings  of  the  school  Itself 
which  attracted  the  Interest  of  ORBIT  mem- 
bers who  wanted  to  offer  assistance. 

Pre-school  children  with  hearing  handi- 
caps have  a  new  educational  opportunity 
through  the  nursey  school  sponsored  by  Dr. 
Philip  Johnston  of  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health,  now  operating  at  Congre- 
gational Christian  Church  on  County  Street. 

The  church's  Sunday  School  rooms  are 
open  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  9:15  to  11 
a.m. 

LOVING   CASE 

Children  with  impaired  hearing  receive 
loving  care  in  an  expanded  instructional 
program  from  Mrs.  Bedrick,  speech  thera- 
pist and  Mrs.  Robert  Kitchen,  niu-sery  school 
teacher. 

The  use  of  the  church  facilities  was  voted 
by  the  Board  of  Deacoivs  of  the  pertsh  where 
Rev,  H,  MerrUI  Elmery  Is  pastor.  When  the 
space  became  available  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health,  tlirough 
Dr.  Johnson,  supplied  funds  for  niu'sery 
facilities. 

A  feature  Installed  Is  the  Zenith  loop 
which  creates  a  magnetic  field  in  the  room 
and  helps  the  deaf  children  make 
use  of  their  hearing  aids,  microphones  and 
recordings. 

Funds  donated  by  Somerset  Lions  Club, 
through  WUll&m  Murphy,  president,  enabled 
the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Parents  As- 
sociation for  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearlng 
children  to  ptirchase  a  portable  ampllflca- 
tlon  unit.  It  Is  used  as  each  child  Is  taken 
for  individual  speech  therapy.  It  is  a  won- 
derful aid  for  the  chUdren.  Toys  were  also 
piu'chased  with  part  of  the  Lions  Club 
Donation. 

ORBIT'S  donation  was  used  to  purcha.se 
toys,  games  and  books  Uiat  are  all  teaching 
aids  Id  the  deaf  school  program. 

At  present  there  are  six  children  enrolled 
in  the  facility  which  Is  open  to  all  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  children  with  hear- 
ing problems.  It  Is  both  free  and  accessible 
to  those  who  need  It.  Parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren are  urged  to  get  In  touch  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kitchen  at  29  Damon  Street,  Fall 
River  or  Mrs.  Edward  Carey  of  551  Purchase 
Street,  Swansea. 

SfOU      HEUP   NEEDED 

More  equipment,  geared  to  the  latest  ad- 
vance* In  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  is 
needed.  Officials  are  hoping  for  Increased 
state  n!'«lstance. 

In  the  meantime.  ORBIT  wUl  eonUnue 
iu  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  echool  with  an 
all  day  cake  ule.  Saturday  at  the  Somerset 
Stop  and  Shop. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CHILES 
PRESIDENT  ALLENDE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MAaaACHcanra 
IN  THK  HOUaX  or  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  all  of 
US  are  deeply  Interested  In  Chile  and  its 
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President,  E>r.  Allende,  I  attach  herewith 
an  article  mtitled  "An  Interview  With 
Chile's  President  Allende"  by  Corliss 
Lamont,  a  distinguished  former  profes- 
sor at  Columbia  University  and  the  au- 
thor of  many  volumes  including  the 
Philosophy  of  Humanism  and  Freedom 
of  Choice  Affirmed. 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  October 
1971  issue  of  the  nationally  recognized 
religious  Journal,  the  Churchman. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Interview  with  Chiix's  PaEsmtNT 
Allen OE 

(By  Corliss  Lamont) 

On  July  11,  1971.  the  day  after  I  arrived 
In  Santiago,  the  ChUean  Congress  passed 
unanimously  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
the  nationalization  of  all  the  copper  mines 
In  the  country.  A  few  days  later,  on  July 
15.  President  Saiva(k>r  Allende  signed  the 
amendment  Into  law  and  called  It  "perhaps 
Chile's  most  Important  action  since  inde- 
pendence." He  proclaimed  a  Day  of  National 
Dignity  and  stated:  "Now  we  will  be  the 
owners  of  our  own  futiwe.  truly  the  masters 
of  our  destiny." 

I  was  glad  to  be  In  Chile  during  this  week — 
surely  one  of  the  most  significant  in  its  en- 
tire history — since  I  had  long  opposed  the 
eooiK>mic  exploitation  of  Latin  American 
nations  by  U.S.  business  and  had  been  In 
sympathy  with  the  socialist  goals  of  Presi- 
dent Allende  and  his  Popular  Unity  coali- 
tion. And  I  was  especially  happy  to  receive, 
on  July  19.  an  Invitation  from  the  President 
to  see  him  at  his  office  In  the  Palaclo  de  la 
Moneda  (Oovemment  Palace)  that  same 
evening. 

Since  the  Palace,  like  the  Hotel  Carrera 
where  I  was  staying,  was  situated  on  Consti- 
tution Square.  I  did  not  have  far  to  go.  Wait- 
ing in  an  ante-room  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
chatted  with  a  military  attach^  who  had  at- 
tended West  Point  for  a  while.  Then  the  Pres- 
ident walked  In  and  greeted  me  cordially.  He 
ushered  me  into  his  office  and  first  pointed 
to  three  framed  photographs  banging  on  the 
wall:  one  of  him  and  his  family,  a  second  of 
him  and  some  friends  riding  horseback  In  the 
country,  and  a  third  of  a  Chilean  General 
pinning  the  highest  mllltar}-  medal  of  the  na- 
tion on  Allende  as  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  President  said 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  hostile  news- 
papers throughout  South  America  had  pub- 
lished this  third  picture  with  the  caption: 
"President  Allende  receiving  the  Order  of 
Lenin  from  a  Soviet  General. " 

My  Interpreter  for  this  Interview  was  Dr. 
Gustavo  Molina,  Professor  of  Preventive  and 
Social  Medicine  and  Adviser  at  Large  to  the 
ChUean  Minister  of  Health.  Dr.  Molina  and 
President  Allende  were  old  friends,  since  Al- 
lende was  a  physician  at  the  start  of  his  ca- 
reer and  had  worked  doaely  with  Molina. 

I  opened  the  conyersatlon  by  saying  to  the 
President  that  I  brought  good  wishes  to  his 
Administration  as  an  unofDclal  representa- 
tive of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amerlcaixs 
who  were  sympathetic  to  Its  aims  and  pro- 
gram. Allende  replied  that  such  people  could 
be  very  useftil  in  bringing  about  understand- 
ing between  Chile  and  the  tJnlted  States. 

He  told  me  that  the  Chilean  Government 
would  do  everything  poaalble  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  United  States,  but 
that  difficulties  might  arise  over  the  precise 
amount  Chile  could  and  woiUd  pay  U.S.  com- 
panies In  compensation  for  the  recent  na- 
tional laatlon  of  the  oopi>er  mines.  He  added 
that  some  American  firms,  anticipating  full 
nationalisation,  had  become  careleaa  and 
wasteful  In  their  mining  opvratlona.  Hence 
the  mines  would  not  be  In  the  best  of  con- 
dition when  the  Cksvernment  was  ready  to 
take  them  over  completely. 

While  the  ChUean  Government  obviously 
faces    many    dUBcultiea    la    esUbllahlQg    a 
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planned  socialist  loclety,  the  President, 
whose  term  lasts  six  years  (through  1976 1 
convinced  me  that  during  that  time  his  Ad- 
ministration'would  go  far  in  engineering  the 
transition  to  socialism.  He  pointed  out  that 
an  extensive  nationalization  prt^ram  Is  al- 
ready well  advanced. 

(The  Government,  besides  its  takeover 
plans  for  copper,  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress towards  nationalizing  the  banks:  the 
coal.  Iron  and  steel  industries;  and  the  larger 
c«nent  and  textile  plants.  I  went  through 
the  big  Hernias  textile  factory  in  Santiago, 
nationalised  by  the  Government  about  two 
months  earlier,  and  found  it  operating  effi- 
ciently. The  Allende  Administration  has  also 
announced  that  It  Is  Initiating  a  skiing  pro- 
gram for  low-Income  families  at  ski  centers 
such  as  Farellones  and  Portillo.  at  both  c>f 
which  I  enjoyed  fine  skiing  while  I  was  In 
ChUe  ) 

President  Allende  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  Popular  Unity  ooalitloD  has  every  inten- 
tion of  putting  across  aociaUsm  through 
democratic  procedures.  I  remarked  that  If 
democratic  socialism — sodallsm  without  dic- 
tatorship— coxild  be  achieved  In  Chile,  ii 
would  bie  of  tremendous  significance  for  the 
whole  world.  Allende  agrees  with  this  com- 
ment and  fully  realizes  that  there  are  far- 
reaching  International  Implications  in  what 
he  is  attempting  to  do  and  that  the  eves  of 
mankind  are  on  him  and  his  associates. 

The  President  Impresaed  me  grcAtly.  A 
spry,  slender  man  In  his  early  alzties,  he 
combines  firmness  of  character  and  keen  In- 
telligence with  a  deep  compassion  for  his 
feUow  humans.  Certainly  be  Is  the  greatest 
political  leader  to  emerge  in  South  America 
during  the  twentieth  century. 

I  asked  President  Allende  whether  be  was 
perhaps  a  Humanist  In  his  phlloaophy  He 
answered  that  the  didn't  go  in  much  fcr 
labels,  but  that  since  he  was  a  Marxist,  he 
was  natiu-ally  a  Humanist  and  that  his  Ad- 
ministration was  (Mng  many  things  of  a 
Humanist  nature. 

As  I  rose  to  go.  the  President  took  up  a 
p»I>ert>ack  tiook  on  his  desk  and  inscribed 
it.  He  presented  It  to  me.  the  title  belEs; 
The  Potitical  ThoughU  of  Salvador  Allendr. 
The  inscription  read:  "To  my  friend  CX 
from  companero  Preeidentc  (comrade  Pree.- 
dentj  with  hearty  affectloo  and  faith  In  tfce 
victory  of   the   peof>lea. — S.   Allende." 

After  thanking  him  for  his  book.  I  re- 
marked that  I  would  like  to  send  him  a  oopv 
of  my  book.  The  FMUmipkf  of  Hummmism. 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  ha\-e  it. 

As  I  walked  out  of  tbe  room.  Prcsidec: 
Allende  shook  hands  with  me  and  said 
warmly.  "Oome  back  again  r 

A  Copy  of  THK  CHURCHMAN.  Free  en  re- 
quest to  The  Churchman.  1074  23rd  Avenue 
North,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida  33704. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  io«'A 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRISENTATIVBS 

Mondttf,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHSRLE.  Mr.  Speikk«r.  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  motber  asks: 
"How  ia  my  aonr"  A  wife  a^s:  "Is  mj- 
husbtnd  aUre  or  deftdt" 

Commonlst  North  Vietnam  Is  sadls- 
tically  praetleliw  aplzltauJ  «nd  mental 
goaoeide  od  ov«r  l.MM  Asaeneaa  piiaon- 
ers  of  war  and  thetr  famtllea. 

How  loos? 
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CONFISCATION  IN  CHILE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  iLLiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following: 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
watched,  during  the  past  months,  the 
actions  of  the  Chilean  Oovemment  and 
as  to  whether  it  Intends  to  Indemnify 
American  Interests  for  nationalized  prop- 
erties of  those  American  firms  In  Chile. 
Nobody  questions  the  legality  of  the 
Chilean  Oovemment  taking  over  any 
properties;  however,  any  country  which 
does  that  is  expected  to  make  fair  reim- 
bursement of  any  properties  confiscated. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  are  extremely  dubious  as 
to  what  the  Cliilean  Government  intends 
to  do. 

I  attach  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  October  3.  titled,  "Con- 
fiscation in  Chile."  I  believe  this  article 
properly  reflects  the  thought  of  many 
people  in  the  Congress  as  to  the  status 
of  this  matter  at  the  present  time. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Confiscation  in  Chile 
During  his  eleven  months  In  offlce.  Presi- 
dent Allende  has  often  promised  fair  com- 
pensation for  American  and  other  foreign  en- 
terprises nationalized  In  Chile.  He  has  now 
defaulted  on  that  pledge  with  a  bizarre  book- 
keeping maneuver  that  effectively  nullifies 
the  poaslbllUy  of  any  payment  for  three  na- 
tionalized copper  mines  previously  owned  by 
two  American  firms. 

This  default  may  have  been  enviable,  giv- 
en the  Marxist  domination  of  Dr.  Allende's 
coalition  Government.  Leaders  of  his  own 
Socialist  party  and  their  Communist  allies 
have  Insisted  for  months  that  Chile  should 
pay  no  comjjensatlon  for  the  Anaconda  and 
Kennecott  copper  properties.  In  this,  as  In 
other  matters,  Dr.  Allende  may  have  been 
swept  along  by  forces  he  could  not  control. 

in  any  event,  no  objective  observer  will  be 
persuaded  by  Dr.  Allende's  claim  that  he 
acted  "rationally  and  legitimately"  In  arbi- 
trarily deducting  t714  million  for  "excess 
profits"  over  the  Iai.t  fifteen  years  from  com- 
pensation due  the  two  firms.  Kennecott 
points  out  that  Its  alleged  excess  profits  ex- 
ceed iu  total  earnings  from  Chile  during 
that  pericxl.  Even  less  defensible  Is  another 
deduction  of  tl  billion — at  least  twice  the 
estimated  value  of  the  American  holdings  - 
claimed  by  Chile's  Copper  Corporation  for  al- 
leged deficiencies  In  property,  equipment  and 
plans  at  the  mines  and  mills. 

These  actions  may  be  "legal"  under  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  adopted  without  'Jl.s- 
sent  by  Chiles  National  Congress  last  July; 
but  they  do  violence  to  accepted  standards 
of  International  law  and  governmental  .-on- 
duct,  despite  Foreign  Minister  Almeyda's 
asserting  to  the  contrary  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly.  There  Is  no  appeal  at 
all  from  the  "excess  profits"  decision  and 
only  a  coetly  and  dubious  procedure  for  ap- 
f>ealing  the  Copper  Corporation's  deduction. 
Par  more  is  at  stake  here  than  the  fate  of 
the  two  firms  and  their  past  sins  In  Chile, 
real  or  fancied.  In  an  action  widely  tialled  in 
the  hemisphere  as  industrial  statesmanship 
of  a  high  order.  Kennecott  In  1967  offered  a 
partnership  in  which  the  Government  of 
Chile  would  hold  a  51  per  cent  interest.  Two 
years  later  Anaconda  responded  to  pressure 
from  President  Prel.  Dr.  Allende's  predeces- 
sor, and  negotiated  a  comparable  partnership 
with  Chile  for  its  copper  holdings. 

In  eflfect,  Clille  has  now  changed  the  rules 
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for  the  copper  comjjaDies  for  the  third  time 
in  leaa  than  five  years.  The  question  of  good 
faith  raised  by  what  amounts  to  confiscation 
of  these  pro[>erties  is  l>ound  to  discourage  the 
Investment  from  abroad  that  Chile  needs  - 
and  Insists  that  It  wants  under  proper  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  kind  of  partnership  ar- 
rangements the  copper  firms  had  accepted. 
The  actions  cannot  improve  Chile's  chances 
for  the  assistance  It  requires  from  such  lend- 
ing agencies  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  And  It 
will  make  vastly  more  difficult  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  "best  {xjsslble"  relations  with 
the  United  States  that  Dr.  Allende  has  often 
said  he  wanted. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  individual  citizens  testified  and  sub- 
mitted statements  at  the  health  hearings 
I  recently  chaired  in  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Florence  Littman  discusses  three 
problems  she  Is  facing  in  attempting  to 
get  good  medical  care.  First,  she  has  dif- 
ficulty getting  an  appointment  with  a 
doctor.  Second,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  ex- 
pended attempting  to  get  reimbursement 
from  medical  insurance  programs.  And, 
finally,  there  is  excessive  Interest  on  her 
medical  bills.  Mrs.  Littmsm  documents 
each  of  these  problems  in  her  statement. 

Mr.  Doyle  Derby  also  discussed  his  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  insurance  claims  prop- 
erly processed.  According  to  Mr.  Derby, 
Interest  was  charged  to  him  on  a  bill  that 
was  overdue,  due  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies failure  to  promptly  reimburse. 

Mr.  William  Robarge  also  discusses  his 
difBculty  in  claim  adjustments  and  pre- 
sents his  idea  for  change: 

Minneapolis.  Minn  , 

February  23.  1971. 
Hon  Donald  Pb.^ser, 
Federal  Courts  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mt  Dcab  Mb.  Praser:  I  have  had  tl.e  fol- 
lowing problems  In  connection  with  medical 
care  In  Minneapolis : 

1  DifBculty  In  seeing  a  doctor. 

2  Proper  processing  of  Insurance  claims. 
3.  Excessive  Interest  on  the  bill. 

In  Illnesses  which  are  not  emergencies  It 
Is  often  Impossible  to  get  an  appointment 
with  your  doctor  for  weeks.  Frequently  you 
are  given  a  prescription  over  the  phone  and 
told  to  take  It  until  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear or  there  is  an  appointment  available  for 
you  I  have  been  the  victim  of  such  poor 
medical  treatment  due  undoubtedly  In  part 
to  the  doctor  shortage. 

I  think  this  problem  could  be  slightly  alle- 
viated If  there  were  community  laboratory 
centers  that  could  do  simple  lab  work  such  as 
throat  cultures,  blood  counts,  urine  analysis, 
etc.  In  that  way  many  infections  could  be 
spotted,  a  doctor  could  be  consulted  and 
treatment  begun  without  delay. 

(Problem  No.  2)  A  clinic  with  thirty-one 
doctors  on  the  staff  has  one  college  student 
working  part  time  processing  Blue  Shield 
claims.  Claims  are  often  submitted  only 
after  months  of  nagging,  and  even  then  are 
frequently  not  Itemized  correctly,  resulting 
In  non  payment  of  claims. 

(Problems  No.  3)  Meanwhile  excessive  In- 
terest. 1';  per  month,  is  being  charged  on 
all  balances  ninety  days  or  older. 

These  have  been  my  own  experiences  with 
medical  care  In  Minneapolis  I  would  b«  will- 


ing to  furnish  the  name  of  the  clinic  (In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  1  might  have  to  go 
back  there.)  I  am  convinced  that  even  under 
existing  conditions  medical  care  does  not 
have  to  be  this  impersonal  and  sloppy.  My 
children  are  cared  for  by  a  pediatrician  who 
always  has  time  to  see  a  sick  child,  always 
returns  your  phone  calls,  always  has  her 
practice  covered  when  she  is  out  of  town, 
and  whose  offlce  staff  very  efficiently  itemizes 
and  submits  your  claims  to  Blue  Shield. 

I  have  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  medical 
care  In  DC.  but  I  wish  you  and  your  family 
continued  good  health. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Florence  Littman. 


Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Interest  is  charged  on  all  bills  30  days 
past  due. 

The  patient  Is  responsible  for  the  total 
bill: 

Including  the  portion  covered  by  insur- 
ance. 

And  even  when  the  insurance  has  been 
assigned  over  to  the  doctor. 

The  patient  was  charged  the  pa-st  due  In- 
terest charge  on  a  bill  where  the  total  past 
due  was  entirely  covered  by  the  Insurance 
claim  and  the  Insurance  company  was  late 
in  making  the  payment. 

The  Insurance  company  was  late  in  making 
the  payment  because  they  had  failed  to  send 
out  a  form  to  be  signed  by  the  patient  which 
they  required  before  they  could  make  pay- 
ment. 

The  patient  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
the  Insurance  payment  was  late  until  receiv- 
ing the  bill  with  the  interest  charge. 

When  calling  the  Insurance  company  to 
follow  up  on  the  payment  the  patient  was 
told  to  call  back  several  days  later  (almost 
a  week)  because  It  takes  that  long  for  them 
to  trace  the  records. 

DoTLE  Derby. 

Febhvary    11,    1970. 
Mrs    Loi'is   Binder. 
Congren.iman  Don  Fraser's  Office, 
Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Binder:  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  It  will  be  possible  for  me  to  be  present 
at  the  Health  Care  Hearings — Saturdav  Feb. 
27  70  at  Heritage  Hall,  Mpls  ,  Public  Li- 
brary 300  Nicollet  Mall — or  not.  I  have  re- 
quested some  material  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  mailed  to  you.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  discover  that  the  Chippewa  name 
for  Wisconsin  is  "Weeskonsan"  which  sig- 
nifies the  gathering  of  waters.  The  Wisconsin 
River  empties  Into  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie 
Du  Chlen.  which  has  some  Information  at 
the  museum  there  on  health  care.  The  im- 
pressions of  the  water  drainage  systems  are 
not  the  same  as  j>osslbIy  the  understanding 
In  health  care.  Some  feel  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendously large  emptying  area  which  drains 
back  into  the  great  lakes  in  a  vast  meander- 
ing and  lowland  area  of  which  not  too  much 
Is  known,  others  have  varied  opinions.  Some 
feel  that  It  Is  up  to  other  people  to  explain 
too  much  which  Is  difficult  to  explain  but  at 
the  game  time  health  shouldn't  be  left  to  an 
artist's  concept 

At  the  present  time.  I  can't  think  of  any 
courses  (school)  biology,  hygiene,  physiology 
that  I  haven't  taken  and  have  touched  on 
most  of  the  things  in  the  library  (the  refer- 
ences of  which  there  aren't  too  many  charges 
for).  It  Is  possible  that  the  market  is  bulled 
on  some  Information  sources  and  the  effort  to 
cooperate  In  a  bull  market  Wall  street  was 
known  for  this,  which  can  be  any  street  or 
wall.  The  education  I  received  in  toxicology 
was  never  remunerative  to  me 

I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Frederick  J.  Casey,  Assistant  County  Attor- 
ney to  Carl  E.  Erlckaon,  County  Attorney, 
Crow  Wing  County— Bralnerd,  Minnesota.  In 
health,  accident,  ho^ltaltzatlon  and  liability 
insurance;  it  app«ar>  there  Isn't  too  much 
protection  for  society  and  the  Interpretation 
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of  suability.  If  the  State  Institutions  have 
any  unjust  fetter  on  officials  in  cases  like 
this,  I  feel  there  should  be  prosecution  to 
the  end  to  create  a  more  intellectual  honest 
conscience  In  handling  claim  adjustments. 
There  are  some  who  have  been  held  what 
some  call  political  prisoners,  without  any 
health  or  financial  consideration  for  many 
years.  Many  of  these  are  not  managers  of 
iiuge  proi>ertles  or  hospitals  either  and  have 
been  deprived  on  many  things  vrithout  due 
process.  I  have  heard  of  a  malpractice  case 
in  Cass  County  but  have  never  read  the 
transcript,  but  heard  the  charges  were  exhor- 
bltant  and  put  on  as  an  auto  accessory  dealer 
having  the  salesmanship  either  coercive  or 
convincing  to  the  obligator  for  payment.  I 
will  make  an  attempt  to  be  at  Heritage  Hall. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.    Robarce. 


SOCIETY  OF  SEPARATIONISTS 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  the  Society  of  Sep- 
arationists  in  Austin,  Tex.,  pertaining  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  191,  the  prayer 
amendment  which  will  soon  be  brought 
before  the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote, 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

From  the  format  of  this  correspond- 
ence, it  appears  that  otiier  Members  of 
the  House  may  also  have  received  a  copy. 
It  provides  interesting  reading  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  states  that  the  prayer 
amendment  would  legalize  "compulsory, 
as  well  as  voluntary  prayer  in  all  public 
buildings."  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Participation  in 
any  religious  exercise  sanctioned  by  the 
amendment  would  be  purely  voluntary. 

Second,  it  also  advises  the  Members 
that  the  Society  of  Separationists  repre- 
sents such  "important  elements"  in  each 
of  our  constituencies  as  the  atheists  and 
the  agnostics. 

It  seems  rather  clear  they  do  not  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  whom  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  serve. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  included 
herewith  for  the  edification  of  the  House: 
Society  or  Separationists. 
Austin.  Tex..  September  29.  1971. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  Important  to  i-ecognlze  that 
the  only  assault  which  has  ever  been  mount- 
ed against  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  pre- 
cious heritage  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  that  of  religious  fanatics. 
They  hoist  themselves  on  their  own  petard, 
for  by  asking  you  to  vote  away  this  protec- 
tion for  oil,  they  will  ultimately  lose  It  them- 
selves. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
"Wylle  Amendment"  which  would  give  a  vlc- 
tx>ry  to  such  forces  by  legalizing  compulsory 
as  well  as  voluntary  prayer  In  all  public 
buildings.  A  science  building  at  any  univer- 
sity could  well  be  so  financed,  but  prayers 
over  test  tubes  will  avail  naught. 

The  Society  of  Separationists.  Inc  .  Is  an 
organization  comprised  chiefly  of  Atheists. 
Agnostics,  Ethical  Culturlsts,  Humanists,  Ra- 
tionalists, Freethinkers  and  Objectlvlsts.  We 
represent  these  people   In   your  district. 

You  know,  sir.  Just  how  many  such  non- 
believers  there  are  In  the  United  States  for 
they  number  in  the  millions  and  are  chiefly 
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among  business  and  professional  persons. 
This  Is  an  important  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion to  alienate! 

You  are  accountable  to  the  future  of  our 
country  to  safeguard  that  which  has  been 
so  effective  In  preserving  individual  rights 
of  conscience:   our  First  Amendment. 

Please  vote  against  the  Wylie  Amendment. 
Society  or  Separationists,  Inc. 
Richard  F.  O'Hair, 

President. 


GENERAL    EAKER    WRITES    ABOUT 
"SIGNS  OF  DECLINE  ' 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
agrees  there  is  much  wrong  in  America 
these  days.  The  mad  scramble  for  higher 
wages,  without  increase  in  production — 
which  means  inflation — plagues  us.  The 
President's  wage-price  freeze  and  new 
economic  policy  underscores  this  fact. 
Deficit  spending,  a  prime  cause  of  infla- 
tion, continues  imabated.  Our  gold  sup- 
ply has  dwindled  to  a  dangerous  level. 
For  the  first  time  since  1885  we  face  a 
deficit  in  foreign  trade. 

Aside  from  excessive  Federal  spending, 
the  caase  of  most  of  this  is  traceable  to 
our  inability  to  compete  with  lower  cost 
foreign  competition.  While  wage  rates 
have  gone  sky-high,  production  has  not 
kept  pace.  The  current  costly  west  coast 
dock  strike  has  been  going  on  for  neaiiy 
100  days,  with  the  imion  insisting  on  un- 
conscionable demands.  Now  the  east 
coast  is  also  shut  down.  Many  long 
strikes,  even  by  those  in  relatively  high- 
wage  industries,  have  added  significantly 
to  our  inability  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers.  This  is  not  conjecture;  it  is 
a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  are 
quite  aware  of  these  unhappy  develop- 
ments and  are  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed.  One  of  these  is  Lt.  Gren.  Ira  C. 
Eaker.  USAF.  retired.  In  a  recent  col- 
umn by  this  distinguished  American,  he 
cites  some  pertinent  facts  and  sounds  a 
warning  which  everyone  should  read. 

The  article  follows: 

Signs  of  Decline 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  USAF  (Ret  )  ) 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  century 
Yankee  Clippers  carried  far  more  than  our 
share  of  the  world's  commerce  on  the  high 
seas.  Hard  working  craftsmen  and  sturdy 
sailors  of  New  England  had  the  skill  to  build 
and  the  coursige  to  crew  our  merchant  fleet 
which  was  the  envy  of  the  Old  World  and 
brought  prosperity  to  a  young,  growing 
nation. 

In  World  War  I.  and  again  In  World  War  II 
our  people  had  the  skill,  resources  and  deter- 
mination to  build  ships  faster  than  hostile 
submarines  could  sink  them,  and  our  cargoes 
of  men  and  munitions  eventually  over- 
whelmed the  two  great  tyrannies  which 
threatened  the  world. 

Since  World  War  II  there  have  been  dis- 
turbing signs  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  competitive  In  ocean  commerce.  Few- 
some  time  now  our  government  has  had  to 
subsidize  our  dwindling  shipping  industry  In 
order  to  show  our  Flag  on  the  high  seas. 

The  recent  seamen's  strike  on  the  West 
Coast  may  be  a  final  paragraph  in  the  last 
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chapter  of  the  story  of  the  decline  of  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine. 

In  the  middle  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
the  United  States  had  a  practical  monopoly 
In  the  making  of  motion  pictures.  Hollywood 
was  the  acknowledged  capital  of  this  indus- 
try and  the  mecca  of  the  magic  art  Today 
the  U.S.  movie  Industry  is  sick  and  there  are 
signs  that  the  malady  is  mortal.  The  centers 
of  this  Industry  and  art  are  now  London  and 
Rome. 

We  have  priced  ourselves  out  of  profitable 
competition  in  an  Industry  which  once  gave 
the  United  States  an  Income  of  »40  blUlon 
annually  and  priceless  profit  in  worldwide 
propaganda  for  our  people,  their  customs, 
standard  of  living  and  their  products. 

The  U.S.  automobile  industry  had  for  more 
t.han  50  years  acknowledged  worldwide  su- 
premacy. Detroit  and  environs  was  the  center 
for  this  dramatic  Industrial  miracle  which 
made  Americans  mobile,  revolutionized  the 
economy:  and  even  changed  the  social  pat- 
terns Including  family  life.  It  was  a  status 
symbol  in  all  foreign  countries  to  drive  aa 
American-made  car  This  iadustrv-  was  so 
dynamic,  extensive  ai^d  skilled  that  It  buiit 
ail  the  trucks  and  tanks  that  gave  our  armies 
and  those  of  our  worldwide  Allies  the  mo- 
bility and  power  for  victory. 

After  the  war  It  turned  to  fill  the  pent-up 
demand  for  civilian  transport,  producing  10 
mjUlon  vehicles  annually  to  fill  eager  do- 
mestic and  overseas  demai.ds 

Today,  foreign-built  cars  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  favor  here  and  abroad,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  foreigners,  especially  Germany 
and  Japan,  build  them  cheaper  and  better. 
If  present  trends  continue,  shoddy  workman- 
ship and  unconscionabie  prices  will  find  De- 
troit following  Hollywood  into  economic  de- 
cline 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has 
supplied  the  fleets  for  the  world's  airlines. 
For  the  past  20  years  75  per  cent  of  all  peo- 
ple who  flew  in  the  Free  World  were  carried 
in  U.S. -built  airliners. 

In  recent  months  our  Congress  short- 
sightedly killed  the  SST  which  assu.-es  that 
the  United  States  will  soon  relinquish  world 
leadership  in  air  transport  and  commercial 
aviation,  a  business  which  has  contributed 
$4  to  >5  billion  annually  in  favorable  trade. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  and  other 
evidences  of  Industrial  and  commercia:  de- 
cline is  that  this  was  not  done  to  us  by  a 
conquering  foreign  power.  We  have  done  it  to 
ourselves. 

Two  main  things  probably  account  for  the 
tragic  signs  of  national  decadence. 

We  are  not  competitive  in  world  msu-kets 
because  our  prices  and  wages  are  Increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  7  per 
cent  whereas  our  Industrial  productivity  In- 
creases at  less  than  half  that  rate.  Germany 
and  Japan  keep  their  «-&ge  Increases  well  be- 
low Increases  In  productivity. 

Then.  too.  many  of  our  people  have  lost 
the  competitive  spirit,  the  will  to  work,  the 
yearning  for  excellence  They  even  show  little 
concern  for  their  nation's  security  in  an  In- 
creasingly hostile  world  This  mar  flow  from 
the  pervasive  and  pernicious  Influence  of 
welfare  statism. 


MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  representatives  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  have  been  meeting  here  and  in 
New  York  with  American  o£Qclals  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  an  agreement  for  some 
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kind  of  Interim  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  These  talks  are  entering 
a  very  crucial  stage  not  only  for  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  but  also  for  the 
United  States.  Four  editorials  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  have  examined  what  Lhey 
consider  to  be  the  current  dilemma  for 
the  various  countries  Involved.  ITie  edi- 
torials are  the  Evans  and  Novak  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  1; 
Eugene  V.  Roetow's  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  3 ;  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  October  4  entitled 
'  Fload  to  Mideast  Peace":  smd  Thomas 
A.  Lane's  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  4.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  my  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  1,  1971) 
Nixom's  Mideast  S^uxezk 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  tightening  political  squeeze  play  to 
change  President  Nlxon"s  "even-handed" 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  Is  now  trapping  the 
President  in  a  remorseless  vise  with  no  visi- 
ble escape. 

Two  shrouded  developments  In  the  past 
few  days,  one  from  his  own  political  advlser« 
and  the  other  from  the  Arab  rulers  of  oU- 
rtch  Saudi  Arabia — the  best  US.  friend  U» 
the  Arab  Middle  East — give  a  strong  hint  Of 
the  powerful  pressures  now  butfetlng  the 
President  and  his  politically  courageoi» 
stand  to  compel  partial  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Egyptian  territory  along  the  Su«K 
Canal. 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  new  and  alarmtqg 
restlveness  at  high  levels  Inside  the  admin- 
istration Itself  over  the  Pre.sldenfs  refusal 
to  hand  over  new  Phantom  aircraft  Israel  |s 
demanding.  That  restlveness  Is  strictly  po- 
litical, fed  by  fear  that  the  American  Jew- 
ish community  wUl  not  be  very  forthcomlqg 
in  1972  campaign  cash  for  Mr.  Nixon  unlets 
he  yields  to  the  pressure  for  more  Phantome 

Thus  It  was  no  accident  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  Agnew.  In  a  rare  reference  to  tl»e' 
military  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  EaA. 
drew  attention  In  his  speech  here  <Ki 
Sept.  23  to  the  fact  that  ■•their  (the  Sovl#t 
Union's!  newest  fighter,  the  Foxbat.  l.s  noBv 
operational  In  Egypt  and  cannot  be  match*! 
in  performance  by  anything  we  have  fci 
operation." 

To  highly  placed  Republican  operative, 
that  seemingly  oblique  reference  to  tje 
Egypllan-Israell  balance  of  power  signalled 
the  extreme  unhapplness  within  the  Pre4- 
dent's  political  family  over  his  steadfastness 
In  seeking  Israeli  concessions  along  the  Su#z 
Canal  before  taking  a  step  certain  to  further 
reduce  waning  U.S.  Influence  within  tie 
strategically  placed  Arab  world. 

The  second  development  came  In  a  secr*t 
half-hour  conversation  in  the  Oval  Offlfe 
between  the  President  and  Prince  Fahil. 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  King  Falsafs 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  King's  brother. 

TTie  Prince  delivered  this  solemn  niessa^. 
similar  to  many  In  recent  months:  Israefs 
continued  occupation  of  one-tenth  of  Egyplfs 
territory — the  Sinal  Peninsula — would  so^i 
make  it  impossible  for  King  Palsal  to  guar- 
antee the  economic  or  physical  security 
vast  U.S.  oil  operations  In  Saudi 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  hard 
card  of  Inestimable  value. 

Since  last  July.  King  Faisal  and  Egyptia^i 
President  Anwar  Sadat  have  established  ta 
close  political  alliance  that  would  have  be4^ 
unthinkable  In  the  days  of  President  Nas&erts 
rule.  Moreover,  King  Faisal  Is  still  spending 
$140  million  a  year  to  sustain  Egypt  anfl 
Jordan,  assistance  that  started  after  Israels 
conquesta  In  the  1967  war. 

But  unhappily  for  Mr.  Klxon,  few  VM. 
poUtldana — and  even  fewer  Democratic 
presidential    hopefuls — examine    the    bttt^r 
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Arab-Israeli  confUct  from  the  standpoint  of 
pragmatic  American  Intereata. 

Thus,  to  President  Nixon  and  hla  entire 
diplomatic  and  military  high  command  the 
only  strategy  to  block  rising  Soviet  Influence 
In  the  Arab  Kilddle  East  is  to  settle  the  con- 
flict between  Jew  and  Arab.  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
view  what  Is  fulfuUlng  Moscow's  Imperial 
ambitions  Is  not  any  latent  Marxist  senti- 
ment among  the  Arabs  (they  have  none)  but 
the  fact  that  Moscow  plays  the  role  of  pro- 
tecting  them   against    Israeli   expansionism. 

To  Israel  and  many  of  Its  powerful  po- 
litical allies  In  the  United  States  the  view  Is 
wholly  different.  What  comes  first  to  Israel 
Is,  naturally.  Its  security.  And  to  Israel,  for 
20  years  under  the  barrel  of  Arab  guns,  that 
means  continued  occupation  of  the  Slnal 
until  some  sort  of  Iron  security  guarantee — • 
undeflnable  today — Is  available.  That  Is  the 
view  that  most  U.S.  politicians  Identify  with, 
particularly  at  election  time. 

The  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls  now 
attacking  Mr.  Nixon  tend  overwhelmingly 
to  view  the  Middle  East  from  Israel's  special 
Interest.  Mr.  Nixon  views  It  from  long-range 
US.  interests. 

With  his  own  political  operatives  now 
pressing  him  to  switch  to  an  overt  pro-I.srael! 
p>olicy  and  outflank  the  Democrats,  his  "even- 
handed"  policy  Is  caught  in  a  tightening 
vise.  If  he  yields,  the  result  will  t>e  great 
glee  In  Moscow  and  a  sense  of  betrayal  In 
Cairo,  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  futile 
Egyptian  military  effort  and  the  danger  of 
US  -Soviet  confrontation 

I  From    the    New    York    Tlnies,    Oct     3.    1971  | 

Middle  East:    T>ie   Next  Step 

(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

New  Haven, — The  risks  of  any  alternative 
require  the  foreign  ministers  assembling  at 
the  United  Nations  finally  to  insist  that  the 
parties  carry  out  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  Nov.  22,  1967,  which  ciUls  on  them 
to  make  an  agreement  of  peace  for  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Lord  Caradoii,  the  father  of  that  resolu- 
tion, has  urged  that  Amba.s.'^ador  Jarring 
convene  a  conference  of  the  parties  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  pattern  of  the  Rhodes  con- 
ference which  resulted  In  the  Arml.stlce 
Agreements  of  1949. 

True.  President  Sadat  laid  down  certain 
"Conditions"  for  his  acceptance  of  the  reso- 
lution. But  those  conditions  are  not  con- 
.slstent  with  the  resulutlon  It  sliouUl  be  po.s- 
.slble  for  diplomacy  lo  qualify  or  to  Ignore 
them. 

President  Sadat  has  .said  that  the  U  \  R 
will  make  peace  only  If  Israel  evacuates  the 
whole  of  the  Slnal,  and  only  If  E^jypt  is  then 
free  to  put  troops  into  the  area.  But  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcll  resolution,  following  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreements  of  1949,  contemplates 
agreed  changes  In  the  armistice  demarcation 
Hues.  In  order  to  establish  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries,  and  guarantees  of  mari- 
time rights,  Israel  has  had  to  fight  two  costly 
wars  to  ojjen  the  Strait  of  Tlran  It  is  deter- 
mined not  to  get  Into  a  position  where  It 
njlght  have  to  do  so  again.  It  Is  certainly  not 
In  the  Western  interest  to  repeat  the  disas- 
trous bargfaln  of  1957,  which  proved  lo  be 
an  incitement  to  war. 

In  1968,  and  against  In  1971.  the  United 
States  Indicated  that  It  could  support  a  re- 
turn of  the  Slnal  to  Egypt,  with  perhaps  "In- 
substantial" changes  In  the  frontier.  In  1968, 
the  American  pobltlon  was  based  on  the  view 
that  only  the  complete  demilitarization  of 
the  Slnal  could  fairly  balance  the  dilemmas 
and  anxieties  posed  by  the  tragic  history  of 
the  last  twenty-four  years.  If  the  Sinal  were 
completely  demilitarized,  pursuant  to  an 
agreed  timetable  of  Israeli  withdrawals,  dur- 
ing which  conditions  of  true  International 
peace  were  realized,  would  any  national  in- 
terest of  either  country  be  Imperiled?  Could 
any  other  plan  do  nearly  so  much  to  encour- 
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age   the   development  of  true  peace   In  the 
region? 

It  Is  impossible  for  the  parties  to  take  seri- 
ous negotiating  poeitlons  on  borders  before 
they  grapple  with  the  problems  of  security 
arrangements  (including  demilitarized 
zones)  and  guarantees  of  maritime  rights. 
These  are  not  matters  which  can  be  resolved 
by  go-betweens,  or  by  Interviews  with  Jour- 

lUkllStS. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  repeatedly  said  that 
.American  policy  was  not  to  recommend  any 
Israeli  withdrawals  from  the  19«7  cease-fire 
lines  until  "there  was  a  final,  binding,  written 
agreement  that  satisfied  all  aspects  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution,  a  contractual 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  parties,  signed 
by  the  parties  in  each  other's  presence,  an 
agreement  that  would  provide  full  assurance 
to  Israel  that  the  Arabs  would  admit  that 
Israel  has  a  right  to  live  in  peace." 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  discussion  of 
plans  for  opening  the  Suez  Canal  as  an  In- 
terim step  toward  peace  rests  firmly  on  this 
principle,  which  has  been  basic  to  the  Amer- 
ican position  since  1967,  for  reasons  obvious 
m  the  nature  of  American  Interests,  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  understandings  and 
K;uarantees  which  resulted  In  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  the  Slnal  in  1957. 

If  Egypt  Is  not  ready  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  resolution,  then  a  scheme  for 
opening  the  canal  may  be  useful,  so  long  as 
no  provision  of  such  an  Interim  agreement  Is 
inconsistent   with   the  objective  of  peace 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  however, 
an  agreement  of  peace  fulfilling  the  resolu- 
tion Is  decidedly  preferable.  There  is  no  evi- 
dent rea-son  why  this  policy  should  be  aban- 
doned. The  resolution,  after  all,  was  passed 
uUh  Soviet  support,  on  the  basis  of  a.ssur- 
ances  from  all  the  parties  that  they  would 
cooperate  with  Ambassador  Jarring  In  reach- 
ing the  agreement  it  required.  And  President 
.Sadat's  recent  victory  over  his  rivals  In  Egvpt. 
as  well  as  the  pattern  of  politics  in  Jordan, 
.Syria  and  Sudan,  .should  permit  hlni  to  move 
forward  decisively,  and  wisely. 

IFroin  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4,  1971 1 
Road  to  Mideast  Peace 

The  lour  guide  to  a  Middle  Ea-st  peace 
iettlenient  which  Israeli  Porelgn  Mlnlsler 
.■\bba  Eban  mapped  out  for  the  United  Na- 
tions General  A.s.sembly  last  week  was  an 
excursion  Into  familiar  byways.  When  stalled 
peace  talks  are  desperately  In  need  of  new 
directions.  Mr.  Eban  charted  five  "roads  to 
[>eace."  All  have  been  tried  before;  all  have 
failed  so  far  to  bring  any  measurable  prog- 
ress toward  Mideast  stability. 

Among  the  fKissibllllles,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter revived  an  old  Israeli  proposal  for  a  sepa- 
rate conference  on  the  "problem  of  refugees" 
This  is  a  delovir  leading  nowhere  as  long  as 
practically  every  cotirtry  Involved  Insists  on 
treating  the  Palestinians  merely  as  refugees 
and  n,->t  as  a  nation  stillborn,  no*'  clearly 
clamoring  for  life 

Mr  Eban  also  oflered  a  side  trip  Into  sf)ine 
of  the  les.s  contro\erslal  areas  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  treaty.  This  might  have  been  a  useful 
excursion  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  the 
time  is  surely  long  overdue  for  both  sides 
to  concentrate  on  the  major  differences  that, 
pose   a   growing   threat   of   renewed   warfare 

The  place  where  Mr  Eban  was  unquestion- 
ably on  sound  ground,  however,  was  in  his 
repeated  plea  for  direct  peace  talks  between 
Israel  and  her  adversaries.  Although  It  Is 
an  absence  of  adequate  concessions  on  both 
sides  — rather  than  any  lack  of  communica- 
tions—  that  has  been  the  prlncljjal  barrier  to 
an  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  there  Is  certainly 
much  to  commend  this  more  direct  route  to 
peace  which  the  Arata  have  always  stub- 
bornly skirted. 

This  U  especially  true  In  light  of  Mr. 
Eban's  strong  hint  that  Israeli  policy  could 
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beoonne  more  flexible  in  a  direct  negotiating 
situation  under  U.N.  or  United  States  aus- 
pices. "Time  and  time  again,'*  he  aaid,  "the 
decision  of  governments  to  abandon  their 
cold  separation  and  make  contact  with  each 
other  develops  from  a  procedural  advance 
into  a  change  of  substantive  positions." 

In  a  year  when  Americans  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  mainland  Chinese,  when  the 
West  Germans  are  talking  with  East  Ger- 
mans, when  even  the  divided  Koreans  are 
meeting  together.  It  should  not  overstrain 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  new  Egyptian  diplomacy 
to  explore  Mr.  Eban's  initiative  at  some  dis- 
creet peace  table. 

(From   the   New  York   Times.   Oct,   4.    1971] 

OuB  Friends,  the  Arabs 

(By  Thomas  A,  Lane) 

(Editor's    note, — Gen.    Thomas    A.    Lane, 
'ho  Is  retired.  Is  author  of  "America  on  Trial : 
The  War  for  'Vietnam.") 

McLean,  Va. — The  Arab  neighbors  of  Israel 
have  for  some  seventeen  years  been  em- 
barked upon  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  experience — lessons  of  special  Import  to 
the  Arab  countries  but  lmf>ortant  also  to  all 
free  countries. 

In  the  historic  practice  of  Western  politics, 
nations  have  made  alliances  to  serve  special 
common  Interests.  Whatever  their  differences 
In  other  matters,  they  had  a  common  interest 
which  brought  them  together.  Thus,  al- 
though the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  irreconcilable  political  tenets,  they 
were  thrown  Into  alliance  In  World  War  II  by 
the  circumstance  that  one  was  attacked  by 
Germany  and  the  other  was  attacked  by 
Japan.  Their  sole  common  interest  was  to 
defeat  the  common  enemy — though  VS. 
policy-makers  lost  sight  of  that  reality. 

There  is  an  alliance  a  tacit  understanding 
that  the  differences  of  allies  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  common  purpose  during 
the  term  of  the  alliance  During  World  War 
II.  the  United  States  overdid  this  obliga- 
tion with  praise  of  Soviet  "democracy,"  and 
the  Communist  party,  USA,  supported 
President  Roosevelt,  though  it  supported 
Stalin  more. 

The  Communist  powers  do  not  of  course 
subscribe  to  the  traditional  norms  of  West- 
ern diplomacy.  TTielr  object  Is  conquest,  and 
they  follow  the  guidance  of  Lenin  In  achiev- 
ing It.  The  criterion  for  policy  in  any  cir- 
cumstance Is  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
munist Interest. 

In  the  Soviet-Arab  alliance,  the  aim  of  the 
Arab  countries  has  been  to  defeat  Israel  and 
to  restore  Arab  sovereignty  In  Palestine  But 
is  this  also  the  Soviet  aim?  Does  the  Soviet 
Union  really  care  about  defeating  Israel  or 
Is  It  more  Interested  In  conquering  the  Arab 
countries?  Aren't  the  strategic  locations  and 
the  oil  wealth  of  the  Arab  countries  richer 
prizes  than  the  barren  plains  of  Palestine. 
made  fruitful  only  through  heavy 
Investment? 

We  must  look  for  an.swers  In  the  experi- 
ence of  the  alliance  Seventeen  years  Is  n  long 
time  to  take  to  arm  and  train  forty  million 
Arabs  to  defeat  three  million  Israelis.  The 
years  have  been  studded  with  one  Arab  defeat 
after  another.  In  the  face  of  the  alliance, 
Israel  has  expanded  Its  territory.  Why? 

The  Arabs  are  divided,  they  are  technolog- 
ically backward,  they  are  not  conditioned 
to  the  needs  of  modern  tank  and  air  warfare. 
Granting  all  this.  It  Is  still  possible  to  de- 
velop competent  military  forces  from  tech- 
nologically backward  nations  In  less  than 
seventeen  years.  The  Greeks,  the  Turks  and 
Koreans  have  done  It.  Maybe  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  to  fall. 

Within  the  Arab  world  In  these  years,  the 
extension  of  Communist  Influence  has  been 
the  primary  aim  of  Soviet  policy.  Under 
cover  of  the  alliance,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
schemed  for  the  ascendancy  of  its  own  power. 
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This  thrust  of  the  internal  Communist  par- 
ties has  kept  the  Arab  world  in  continuous 
turmoil.  Soviet  Intrigue  has  encouraged  the 
Marxist  Palestine  Liberation  forces  to  attack 
King  Hussein,  not  Israel.  It  has  worked  to 
overthrow  King  Hassan  In  Morocco.  In  Libya 
and  the  Sudan,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
ported pro-Soviet  nationalists.  But  we  havef 
seen  In  the  Sudan  that  even  a  pro-Soviet  na- 
tionalist can  be  the  target  of  a  Communist 
coup.  General  Nlmelry  is  lucky  to  have  sur- 
vived the  attack  on  his  Government.  He  had 
been  slow  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others. 

When  will  the  Arab  leaders  awaken  to  the 
true  alms  of  Soviet  policy?  Par  from  con- 
quering Israel,  they  are  wasting  the  resources 
of  their  people  In  futile  armaments  and  risk- 
ing their  own  survival  In  freedom.  Their  true 
destiny  lies  In  the  free  world,  which  respects 
their  sovereignty,  honors  their  religious  sen- 
timents and  oilers  the  true  cotirse  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Arab  culture.  All  the  pKDtentlal 
of  modern  technology  lies  open  to  their  peo- 
ple if  the  leaders  have  the  wisdom  to  choose 
freedom. 

It  is  sorry  U.S.  policy  ■which  converts  a 
difference  between  free-world  countries  into 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.  and  Israel  have  a  duty  In  wisdom  and 
prudence  to  offer  a  generous  settlement  of 
Middle-East  differences  which  will  detach 
the  Arab  countries  from  their  Soviet  alliance 
and  restore  them  to  the  family  of  freedom. 


REUNION  SLATED  FOR  C.  &  O.  CANAL 
CAPTAINS  AND  CREWS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming 
Sunday  at  Snyders  Landing  along  the 
C.  it  O.  Canal  in  Waslungton  County, 
Md.,  the  first  armual  reunion  of  C.  &  O, 
Canal  barge  captains  and  crews  will  be 
held.  This  is  a  significant  event  since 
the  canal  played  such  a  large  part  in  the 
development  and  history  of  western 
Maryland.  I  would  like  to  wish  all  the 
participants  well  and  to  send  them  my 
greetings  on  this  historic  occassion. 

I  would  like  to  include  an  article  writ- 
ten about  the  reimion  in  the  Middletown 
Valley  Register: 

Reitnion    Slated   for   C&O   Canal   Captains, 

Crews — Event  Will   Be   Held  October   10 

AT  Snyders  Landing,  Iharpsburg — Barrons 

MusEt'M   Sponsoring   Get-Together 

On    Sunday.    Oct.     10.    at    2    p.m.    Barrons 

C&O   Canal   Museum  and   Country  Store  at 

Snyders  Landing,  Sharpsburg,   will   hold  its 

Ist  annual   reunion  for  all   C&O  Canal  Boat 

Captains  and  Boat  Crew  members  and  their 

immediate   families. 

This  win  be  the  first  time  there  has  been 
a  gathering  of  these  canalers  since  the  C&O 
Canal  stopped  operating  in  1924.  Mr.  Barron 
said  he  looks  for  attendees  from  Cumberland. 
Hancock.  Wllllamsport,  Washington,  DC, 
and  the  Sharpsburg  areas. 

Sharpsburg  had  the  most  canal  boat 
captains  of  all  the  canal  towns  along  the 
185-mlle  route  from  Cumberland  to  Wash- 
ington. In  winter  there  would  be  as  many  as 
25  or  30  boats  tied  up  at  Snyders  Landing. 
Back  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  residents  of  Sharpsburg  were  con- 
nected with  the  canal  in  one  way  or  another. 
From  1900  to  1924  there  were  about  100 
boats  operating  on  the  canal.  These  mule- 
drawn  barges,  owned  by  the  Canal  Towage 
Company,  would  take  on  a  120-ton  load  of 
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coal  in  Cumberland  and  In  4  to  5  days  travel 
the  185  miles  to  Washington.  The  canal 
season  started  in  March  and  would  end  In 
November  and  the  number  of  trips  a  boat 
would  make  depended  on  the  conditions  of 
the  canal  and  the  motivation  of  the  captain. 
Most  captains  had  their  families  on  board 
with  them  and  made  their  home  right  on  the 
boats,  some  even  traveling  day  and  night  to 
make  as  many  trips  (and  as  much  money)  as 
possible. 

The  reunion  Is  being  sponsored  by  Bar- 
ron's C&O  Canal  Museum  and  Country  Store, 
which  contains  the  largest  private  collection 
of  canal  artifacts  and  papers  In  existence  to- 
day. Some  of  the  Items  on  display  are  a  boat 
pump,  boat  horn,  tow  line,  bow  lamp  and 
lamp  board,  some  boat  timber,  mule  harness 
and  a  boat  ladder  plus  numerous  pictures  of 
the  canal  in  operation. 

The  museum  was  only  recently  opened  but 
has  already  received  considerable  Interest. 
It  Is  located  on  the  t>erme  side  of  the  canal 
opposite  the  boat  landing  at  Snyders  Land- 
ing, about  I'i  miles  from  Sharpsburg, 

For  further  Information  about  the  reunion 
or  directions,  eligible  persons  are  asked  to 
call  432-5525  on  weekends  only. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  may  want  to 
make  a  Sunday's  outing  by  coming  In  the 
morning  and  walking  the  stretch  of  towpath 
from  Shepherdstown  to  Snyders  Landing. 
This  short  4-mlle  section  Includes  the  double 
lock  jr38  under  the  Shepherdstown  bridge 
and  lock  39.  1.20  miles  west,  the  famous  Kil- 
Uansburg  Cave  at  2.80  miles  west  This  cave 
served  as  a  refuge  for  the  residents  of 
Sharpsburg  during  the  battle  of  Antletam. 
Next  is  Snyders  Landing  built  in  1832  when 
the  canal  was  completed  to  this  point,  the 
total  mileage  being  3  80  from  lock  38.  The 
heavily  wooded,  tree  lined  tow  path  with  100 
foot  cliffs  and  the  Potomac  River  right  next 
to  the  tow  path  provides  scenic  grandeur 
and  quiet  solitude  to  everyone  taking  this 
walk. 

Barrons  is  already  becoming  a  favorite 
pick-up  or  refreshment  stopover  for  the  many 
hikers  and  bikers  who  each  weekend  dis- 
cover the  pleasures  of  getting  away  from  It 
all.  Mr,  Barron  said.  "It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  canal  and.  we  hope, 
enlarge  their  enjoyment  of  this  new  National 
Historical    Park." 


UNHOOKING    ADDICTS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  serioiis,  the  most  tragic,  and  the 
most  baffling  problem  in  our  Nation  to- 
day is  that  of  drug  abuse. 

Recently,  in  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Law  Journal,  Mr.  Jerry  Pinkelstein, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Demo- 
cratic Party,  called  for  a  "Manhattan 
project"  to  end  the  drug  menace. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  article.  "Unhooking 
Addicts."  which  appeared  on  the  op-ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1971: 

Unhooking   Addicts 
(By  Jerry  Flnkelsteln) 

An  astronaut,  back  from  the  moon,  dis- 
plays symptoms  of  an  unknown  disease.  The 
disease  spreads,  killing  many  and  perma- 
nently disabling  most  of  those  who  contract 
It,  What  comes  next? 

Any  science  fiction  fan  knows  that  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency  and 
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appoints  a  czar  with  plenary  powers  to  mfet 
the  threat. 

Men,     money     and     materials     would 
co-opted. 

Red  tape  would  dissolve. 

All  who  could  conceivably  contribute  Ito 
solving  the  problems  would  do  so.  wllly-nljy. 

The  Manhattan  Project,  the  New  Deal  a(id 
the  space  program  would  be  dwarfed  by  co$i- 
parlson.  And  the  flnest  minds,  bacXed  by  tfce 
resources  and  power  of  our  country,  wo^ld 
solve  the  problenis.  The  threat  would  |se 
overcome. 

That  Is  fantasy.  But  Is  reality  better?  ^e 
have  our  own  mutating  Andromeda  Strain 
In  the  opiates,  bArblturates,  ampbetamli|es 
and  hallucinogens.  Cocaine  has  re-emergkd 
and  laboratories  are  Inventing  synthetics  a^d 
derivatives  faster  than  they  can  be  outlaw^ld. 
Instead  of  Infection  we  have  addiction. 

Our  present  Andromeda  Strain  did  n^t 
come  from  the  moon  or  outer  space.  It  comfcs 
from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  via  the  lab- 
oratories of  Marseilles,  the  hemp  fields  pf 
Mexico,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  gr4^t 
universities  and  from  dozens  of  other  sourc1|s. 
It  Is  spread  by  human  rats  and  lice  ratlKr 
than  more  primitive  vectors.  It  does  not  ttll 
quickly  and  cleanly  nor  disable  neatly  aid 
tidily.  It  also  degrades.  i 

It  1.S  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  scope  pf 
the  drug  crisis.  Anyone  who  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  a  drug  epidemic  must  ^e 
a  newly  trained  translator  In  Peking. 

What  do  we  actually  have  to  meet  the  drmg 
crisis?  Piecemeal  programs  and  miuusci^^ 
financing.  Temporizing  statements  a4d 
dangerous  panacens 

The  lack  of  basic  research  Is  frlghtenl 
We  know  more  about  moon  rocks  th 
marijuana.  Is  It  dangerous  or  not?  Shoi 
we  legalize  It  or  class  it  with  the  hard  dru 
Ironically,  the  only  answer  given  as  to  w 
marijuana  and  other  hallucinogens  sho 
not  be  legalized  comes  not  from  science 
from  history.  Only  two  societies  tolera 
the  widespread  use  of  hallucinogens: 
Arab,  which  then  managed  to  turn 
moet  fertile  part  of  Its  world  Into  a  dese 
and  Peyote-chewlng  tribes,  whoee  nobI*st 
hour  came  as  their  hearts  were  ripped  ojit 
as  human  sacrifices  to  foreign  gods.  j 

As  to  hard  dnigs.  a  current  palliative  jis 
methadone,  which,  like  heroin,  is  a  derl 
tlve  of  opium  Even  as  a  palliative,  this 
Inadequate:  and  we  must  heed  the  nagging 
memory  that  the  original  use  for  heroin, 
the  authority  HIndesmlth  notes,  was  "asia 
non-habit-formlng  substitute  for  opium  |)r 
morphine  or  as  a  cure  for  drug  addlctio 

What  is  urgently   needed  Is  a  strongly 
nanced,  well-coordinated  mobilization  of  t 
nation's  resources  to  develop  a  comprehe 
Blve  program  to  put  an  end  to  this  natlo 
dlsa.ster  and  disgrace. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  many  dt- 
flcult  problems  and  found  solutions  throufh 
massive  Injections  of  money  and  taleit 
Drug  abuse  should  be  approached  In  tfie 
same  manner. 

Why  haven't  the  obvious  steps  been  taketi? 

Cost  should  be  no  consideration.  The  Ma|i- 
hattan  Project  produced  the  atomic  bomtl^ 
and  radioactive  Isotopes  are  a  mainstay  pt 
modern  medicine. 

TTie  sp.<»ce  program  put  men  on  the  moon — 
and  whole  Industries  produce  undreamt  lof 
products  I  including  advanced  proethetl<^) 
as  a  result.  \ 

Can  one  conceive  of  the  potential  (ly- 
products  of  the  war  on  addiction?  WhJly 
apart  from  the  heartbreak  tragedies  pie» 
vented,  the  crime  and  corruption  uprooted, 
and  the  malaise  of  fear  eliminated,  we  c^n 
predict  prlceleee  discoveries  In  blochemlstfy. 
psychology  and  toMay  other  fields. 

Who  would  oppose  any  remotely  reascti- 
able  steps  taken? 

Industrialists  with  billions  lost  annually 
from  lowered  productivity,  absenteeism  akd 
theft' 
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Unions  with  their  members  fearful  for 
their  children? 

Farmers  with  the  Infection  now  spreading 
to  the  most  remote  conimunUieb? 

Churches? 

Blacks? 

Judges  and  lawyers? 

Physicians? 

3hop]teei)ers? 

Liberals? 

Conservatives'' 

Only  organized  crime  would  oppose  a  war 
on  addiction. 

How  old  are  ><<iir  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters? 1  hare  two  granddaughters  and 
hope  for  more  I  would  revere  any  man  who 
C3uld  wipe  out  addiction — and  so  would  you. 

Polio  crippled,  but  It  did  not  debase.  Can- 
cer kills,  but  it  does  not  degrade. 

We  honored  Drs.  Salk  and  Sabin  for  con- 
quering polio.  A  greater  mantle  awaits  the 
conqueror  of  cancer. 

Why  has  no  one  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  Mr.  Antl-Addlctlon?  Is  it  becau.se  the  Job 
of  making  any  .serious  impact  is  ton  great 
for  anyone  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

The  President  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
Already,  with  the  freeze,  he  has  established 
that  he  has  the  capacity  for  taking  drastic 
action,  together  with  the  ability  to  accept 
Ideas  rfom  others  regardless  of  party.  I  pray 
that  he  will  use  hl.s  great  powers  against  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind  and  'start  to  vaii- 
qiil.sh    drug    nddU'Mon    ii<iw.    We    ciliil    wait. 
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CHARLES  W.  YOST  COMMENTS  ON 
OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  PROCESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OK    INDIANA 

IN  IJIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charle.s 
W.  Yost,  the  former  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  writing  in  the 
October  1971  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  says 
that  he  does  not  find  the  record  of  the 
last  three  Presidents  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  to  be  a  brilliant  one. 

He  says  that  the  main  causes  of  their 
failures  were  an  oversimplified  concep- 
tion of  world  politics  as  a  universal  strug- 
gle between  darkness  and  light,  an  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  military  advice,  and 
a  reluctance  to  heed  the  advice  of  ex- 
perienced diplomat-s. 

He  strongly  condemns  the  practice  of 
these  Presidents  to  rely  excessively  on 
the  National  Security  Council,  instead 
of  tiie  State  Department,  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  he  believes  the  di- 
version of  foreign  policy  responsibilities 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  White 
House  has  been  a  disservice  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

AH  of  us  who  believe  that  foreign  pol- 
icy has  gone  astray  in  several  important 
instances  in  recent  years,  and  that  some 
very  good  men  have  made  some  very  bad 
judgments,  will  find  his  article  and  his 
recommendations  of  very  great  interest. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

The  Instruments  of  America.n   Fmrfion 
Policy 
(By  Charles  W    Tost  i 
TTiere  are  many  different  ways  of  conduct- 
ing a  government.  In  the  United  States  the 
executive   authority    Is   both    more    formally 
centralized  In  the  President  and  more  sharply 
separated  from  the  legislature  than  in  mo.st 
democracies    This  is  particularly  true  of  the 


conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  where  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  has  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged only  in  those  rare  Instances,  such  as 
the  Versailles  Treaty  or  the  'Vietnam  war. 
when  he  seems  to  be  grossly  Ignoring  or  over- 
riding the  opinions  both  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  public. 

In  general,  he  has  been  free  to  conduct  for- 
eign affairs  more  or  less  as  he  chooses,  to  u.se 
traditional  instruments,  to  set  up  new  ones 
or  to  carry  on  diplomacy  from  his  own  hip 
pocket.  There  Is  little  use  arguing  whether 
or  not  he  has  the  constitutional  right  to  do 
so  As  our  government  is  organized,  he  has 
both  the  respKjnslbUlty  and  the  power.  Critics 
in  or  out  of  the  Congress  can  make  things 
difflcult  for  him.  but  they  can  neither  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  themselves  nor  prevent 
him  from  doing  so.  Of  course,  a  wise  Presi- 
dent will  consult  the  Congress  closely,  In  fact 
as  well  as  in  form,  on  matters  of  major  im- 
port, which  recent  Presidents  have  often 
foolishly  failed  to  do. 

Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with  the  in- 
struments which  Presidents  use  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  Up  until  the  1930s  the 
instrument  was  almost  always  the  traditional 
one,  the  Secretary  and  Department  of  State. 
except  In  those  not  infreqtient  cases  where  a 
s-.rong  President,  stich  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  chose  to  carry  on  a  par- 
ticular exercise  In  diplomacy  himself,  some- 
times with  the  help  of  a  personal  adviser  or 
emi.ssary  Nevertheles.s.  as  late  as  1931,  Presii- 
dent  Hoover.  thouRli  not  himself  Inexperi- 
enced in  foreign  affairs,  relied  on  Secretary 
Stlmson  to  deal,  iii  .so  far  as  the  United  States 
w.is  prepared  to  deal,  with  the  Manchurian 
cTi-.es. 

Franklin  D  Rousevelf  however.  Ju'-t  at  the 
moment  when  the  rise  to  power  of  ambitious 
dictators  In  both  Europe  and  Asia  made  in- 
evit.able  much  deeper  American  involve- 
ment In  foreign  adalrs.  named  as  Secretary 
ol  State,  almost  entirely  for  domestic  political 
reasons,  an  eminent  Senator,  Cordell  Hull, 
who  had  unhappily  neither  the  taste  nor  the 
talent  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  again  for  domestic  political 
reasons,  he  remained  in  offlce  for  nearly  12 
years,  longer  than  any  previous  Secretary 
of  State  This  did  not  seriously  disturb  FDR, 
wiio  was  contemptuous  of  the  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment and  overestimated  his  own  ca- 
pacity to  direct  domestic  and  foreign,  and 
later  military,  affairs  personally  and  simul- 
taneously. 

Even  RiKKsevelt.  however,  while  bypassing 
Hull  as  much  as  he  could,  at  first  placed 
his  ov.n  men.  on  whom  he  did  to  some  ex- 
tent rely,  inside  the  State  Department  Itself  - 
Welles  and  later  Hiettlnius  as  Under  Secre- 
Uiry.  Moley  and  Berle  m  AsslstHnt  Secre- 
taries, and  Bullitt  and  Kennedy  as  Ambas- 
sadors. On  the  other  hand,  when  war  came 
the  authority  and  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment, as  well  as  of  its  chief,  were  pro- 
gressively and  seriously  undermined  In  two 
re.=.pects  In  the  first  place,  unlike  Churchill. 
Ro<)>ievelt  to  a  substantial  degree  excluded 
the  Dep.irtment  and  the  Foreign  Service 
fri>in  wartime  decisionmaking  under  the  pe- 
rnli.-ir  delusion  that  most  political  decisions 
bhotild  and  could  be  adjourned  till  aficr 
\lctory.  and  that  tho.se  that  could  not  he 
could  resolve  alone  or  with  purely  military 
advice  Due  to  this  delusion  very  serious  mls- 
t^Uces  were  niade.  In  the  second  place,  after 
one  or  two  abortive  experiments  in  permu- 
ting the  State  Department  to  handle  some 
of  the  significant  new  duties  arising  from 
the  war,  Roosevelt  chose  for  the  most  part 
to  create  for  this  purpose  new  agencies 
wholly  outside  State's  control,  and  Indeed 
to  multiply,  reorganize  or  wipe  out  these 
agencies  with  confusing  rapidity. 

Thus,  for  largely  ptersonal  and  accidental 
reasons,  a  precedent  was  set  during  the 
critical  period  of  U.S.  emergence  as  •  super- 
power for  bypassing  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service  and  for  diffusing  Die 
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conduct  of  foreign  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
among  a  wide  and  constantly  changing  com- 
plex of  agencies.  An  even  more  unfortunate 
precedent  set  at  the  same  time  was  the  per- 
sistent and  Intimate  Involvement  of  the 
military  in  foreign  policy  decision-making, 
natural  enough  In  wartime  but  creating  In 
peacetime  an  imbalance  of  Judgment  toward 
inllltarv  Instruments  and  solutions  which 
gravely  distorted  U.S.  foreign  policy  over  25 
years.  These  developments  arose  not  from 
any  need  to  confirm  or  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  was  never  challenged, 
but  simply  from  the  sudden  pressures  of  an 
abnormal  situation,  the  personal  style  of  a 
particular  President,  and  the  limitations  of 
a  particular  Secretary  of  State. 
n 
.\fter  the  war  in  earnest  and  partially  suc- 
cessful effort  was  made  by  Secretaries  Mar- 
shall, Acheson  and  Dulles,  each  In  his  own 
way,  to  restore  the  authority  and  preemi- 
nence of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  This  effort  was  under- 
taken and  carried  on  not  for  any  self- 
serving  or  bureaucratic  reasons  but  simply 
on  grounds  of  clear  national  Interest  and 
bound  administration.  If  the  United  States 
was  to  carry  out  effectively  its  new  respon- 
sibilities as  a  world  power.  It  had  to  be  able 
to  take  decisions  sensibly  and  promptly  in 
'W'a.shington,  to  speak  with  one  voice  to  other 
governments,  and  to  coordinate  and  disci- 
pline Its  sprawling  operations  overseas. 

This  wsia  obviously  a  task  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  any  President,  no  matter  how 
genial,  or  of  personal  advisers  like  Colonel 
House  or  Harry  Hopkins.  Responsibility  and 
control,  if  not  in  all  cases  administration,  had 
to  be  vested  In  a  single  agency  and  the  logical 
agency  was  tlie  Department  established  for 
tlie  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Presidents 
',  ruman  and  Eisenhower  recognized  this  fact 
v.ithout  question,  as  did  the  three  above- 
mentioned  Secretaries  of  State.  They  all  also 
recognized  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service  had  to  be  drastically  re- 
formed and  strengthened  for  this  purpose 
and  they  made  a  significant  beginning  In  do- 
ing so. 

Stettinlus.  even  while  Roosevelt  was  still 
alive,  organized  and  Institutionalized  such 
policy-making  as  the  President  had  left  to 
the  Department.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  reformed  and  invigorated  the  Foreign 
Service  so  sensibly  that  all  the  numerous 
subseqvient  reorganizations  of  the  Service 
have  not  in  most  respects  improved  upon  it. 
Marshall  and  Kennan  created,  and  Acheson 
and  Nitze  maintained  and  developed,  the  Pol- 
icy Planning  Staff,  which  in  those  best  of 
times  provided  much  of  the  inspiration  for 
foreign  policy-making  In  the  US  govern- 
ment 

Dulles  was  a  strong  Secretary  of  State  en- 
joying the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  never  let  other  agencies  Infringe  on 
his  own  authority  nor,  with  a  few  calculated 
exceptions,  their  representatives  abroad  In- 
fringe on  the  authority  of  his  ambassadors; 
he  filled  most  of  the  principal  positions  at 
home  and  abroad  with  career  officers.  On  ths 
other  hand,  his  term  of  office  was  marred  by 
three  shortcomings  from  the  operational 
point  of  view.  First,  for  domestic  political 
reasons,  he  tolerated  and  to  some  extent  even 
abetted  McCarthys  attacks  on  the  Foreign 
Service,  with  conseqviences  for  its  stature  and 
morale  not  yet  wholly  overcome.  Second,  his 
preferred  style  was  to  work  almost  totally 
with  three  or  four  close  advisers,  so  that  he 
did  not  fully  use  or  foreslghtedly  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Department  as  a  whole. 
Third,  because  of  his  almost  total  disinterest 
m  administration,  he  permitted  some  reor- 
ganizations which,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, substantially  weakened  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Service.  At  the  end  of  Eisen- 
hower's  second    term,    therefore,    while    the 
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prestige  and  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  very  high,  the  Department  and  the  Serv- 
ice were  significantly  less  strong  and  healthy 
than  they  had  been  ten  years  before. 

The  next  three  Presidents,  without  par- 
ticularly solid  grounds  In  my  view,  all  con- 
sidered themselves  experts  In  foreign  affairs 
and  each  desired  to  be  his  own  Secretary  of 
State.  All  of  them,  moreover,  for  different 
personal  reasons,  had  Uttle  respect  for  the 
career  Foreign  Service.  These  predilections 
and  antipathies  had  several  unfortunate  con- 
sequences from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  and,  in  my  opinion,  of 
the  protection  of  the  national  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  of  the  period  were  allowed  very  little 
initiative  and  latitude  and,  when  they  were, 
only  In  areas  of  lesser  Interest  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Second,  the  three  Presidents  actively 
built  up  separate  directorates  of  foreign  af- 
fairs in  the  White  House,  headed  by  men  of 
outstanding  ability  but  without  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  experience  In  the  foreign  field 
which  might  have  saved  them  from  some  of 
the  blunders  Into  which  they  stumbled.  In- 
dochina of  course  was  the  most  significant. 
Third,  these  three  Presidents  and  their  two 
Secretaries  of  State,  while  they  did  not  ac- 
tually augment  the  already  overlnflated  role 
of  the  military  in  foreign  policy  formula- 
tion were  less  able  to  put  military  advice  In 
perspective  than  Elsenhower  and  less  wUling 
to  Insist  on  the  prerogatives  of  State  than 
Acheson  and  Dulles.  Finally,  there  was  under 
these  three  Presidents  a  creeping  tendency, 
while  maintaining  the  overall  proportion  of 
career  to  noncareer  chiefs  of  mission  over- 
seas at  about  two  to  one.  more  and  more 
to  place  political  appointees,  for  the  most 
part  without  significant  prior  experience,  in 
the  most  important  diplomatic  posts.  For 
example,  at  the  present  time  all  of  our  am- 
bassadors in  Western  Europe  with  two  excep- 
tions are  political  appointees,  as  well  as  our 
ambassadors  in  Canada.  Australia.  India  and 
Pakistan. 

The  focus  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
has  therefore  shifted  even  more  sharply  away 
from  the  State  Department  during  the  past 
decade  than  during  the  previous  one.  The 
fact  that  this  shift  was  consciously  under- 
taken by  three  Presidents  does  not  make  it 
a  wise  one.  unless  It  can  be  shown  that  the 
new  system  Is  better  than  the  traditional 
one  which  was  so  successfully  revived  and 
refreshed  by  Cecretary  Marshall. 

Frankly  I  do  not  find  the  record  of  these 
three  Presidents  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  a  brilliant  one.  I  believe  some  of  the 
mam  causes  of  their  failures  were  their  own 
oversimplified  conception  of  world  politics 
(similar,  incidentally,  to  that  of  the  com- 
munists) as  a  universal  struggle  between 
darkness  and  light,  their  excessive  reliance 
on  the  advice  of  military  and  academic  stra- 
tegists committed  to  the  same  misconcep- 
tion, and  their  reluctance  to  heed  advice 
from  either  experienced  diplomats  or  more 
down-to-earth  politicians,  no  doubt  less  bril- 
liant and  articulate,  but  a  little  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  realistic  about  what  could  and 
cotild  not  be  achieved  among  peoples  un- 
famUiar  wUh   the  doctrines  of  Calvin   and 

Malian 

III 

In  so  far  as  there  is  a  system  lor  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  at  the  present  time, 
which  one  would  hesitate  to  assert  categori- 
cally. It  is  centered  not  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment but  In  the  National  Security  Council 
A  few  words  about  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  Council  will  be  relevant. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  estab- 
lished In  1947  by  an  act  of  Congress  which 
was  primarUy  designed  to  bring  about  unifi- 
cation of  the  armed  services.  President  Tru- 
man reports  in  his  memoirs,  however,  that  in 
proposing  establishment  of  the  Council.  "I 
wanted  one  top-level  permanent  settip  In  the 
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government  to  concern  Itself  with  adTlsIng 
the  President  on  high  policy  doclsions  con- 
cerning the  security  of  the  nation."  The 
Council  was  Intended,  he  said,  to  give  him 
"a  perpetual  Inventory  of  where  we  stood  and 
where  we  were  going  on  all  strategic  questions 
affecting  the  nation  '  sectuity." 

Truman  also  noted  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
NSC  "buUt  a  small  but  highly  competent  per- 
manent staff  which  was  selected  for  its  ob- 
jectivity and  lack  of  political  ties.  It  was  our 
plan  tha:  the  staff  should  serve  as  a  continu- 
ing organization  regardless  of  what  adminis- 
tration was  in  power."  While  this  conception 
of  the  NSC  staff  continued  for  the  moet  part 
to  prevail  until  the  end  of  the  19S0e,  It  has 
been  radically  altered  since  that  time.  First, 
the  staff  la  no  longer  •"small":  It  comprised 
about  ten  persons  in  1948.  about  25  In  1953. 
about  50  m  1961,  and  about  120  today.  Sec- 
ond, its  "executive  secretary,"  as  he  was  at 
the  outset,  an  inconspicuous  civU  servaiii 
without  "political  ties."  has  been  transformed 
into  the  President's  National  Security  -Ad- 
viser, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pres- 
tigious policy-makers  In  Washington,  not 
normally  "permanent"  or  necessarily  non- 
partisan. 

Decision-making  In  the  whole  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  has  in  recent  years  become  more 
and  more  entangled  and  distorted  In  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Council.  This  radical  shift  o: 
locus  has  of  course  occurred  because  the  last 
three  Presidents,  as  we  have  suggested,  dis- 
trusted the  State  Etepartment  and  thought 

they  could  themselves  better  control  both 
foreign  and  military  affairs  through  an  In- 
strument inside  the  'White  House.  'Whether 
or  not  they  calculated  correctly  in  this  re- 
spect, excessive  reliance  on  the  Council  tu 
the  detriment  of  the  State  Department  has 
had  several  side-effects  which  have  been  dis- 
tinctly unfortunate. 

The  most  significant  arises  from  the  prom- 
inent place  of  the  military  In  the  Council 
Their  place  there  was  proper  as  long  as  the 
Council  was  restricted  to  the  original  role  it 
was  assigned  bv  Truman:  providing  the 
President  with  a  perpetual  inventory  ol 
where  we  stood  and  where  we  are  going  on 
all  strategic  questions  affecting  the  national 
security."  In  the  past  decade,  however,  part- 
ly at  the  behest  of  the  Presidents  and  partly 
tinder  the  inspiration  of  powerful  and  ener- 
getic NaUonai  Security  Advisers,  almcet  everx 
foreign  policy  question  of  any  significance  is 

processed"  through  the  NSC  machinery  One 
consequence,  in  view  of  the  composition  ano 
unconscious  bias  of  the  Council,  has  been  all 
too  often  to  accord  undue  weight  to  mihtary 
factors  m  assessing  foreign  policy  problems 
The  seemingly  neutral  meshing  of  foreign 
policy  decision-making  into  the  NSC  ma- 
chinerv  over  the  past  decade  has  therefore  m 
fact  further  warped  that  decision-making 
in  a  military  direction  and  Is  to  a  substantia- 
degree  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
serious  misjudgments  of  that  period. 

A  second  damaging  side-eflect  of  foreign 
policy  by  the  NSC  and  its  even  more  abun- 
dant'staff  has  been  further  to  complicate 
and  prolong  an  already  tedious  and  consti- 
pated decision-making  process.  Parkinson  s 
Law  is  given  still  another  golden  opportunity 
to  perform.  Matters  which  have  already  been 
subjected  to  the  moet  exhavisUve  review-  in 
the  State  Department,  and  by  State  with 
other  agencies,  are  dissected,  dismantled  and 
put  together  all  over  again  by  the  NSC  staff 
The  result  often  is  that  months  pass  belore 
a  crucial  decision  Is  finally  taken,  by  which 
time  events  have  frequenUy  moved  so  tar 
that  the  decision  Is  obsolete  or  Irrelevant 

Still  a  third  effect  Is  to  undermine  the 
prestige  and  effectiveness  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  In  the  con- 
duct of  day-to-day  reUUons  with  other 
governments  An  adviser  spendlnf  12  hours 
a  day  in  the  White  Hoxise  and  wtth  •••y 
access  to  the  PresKJent  can,  If  the  Pwiident 

will  let  him.  play  more  of  a  p»rt  In  shaping 
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th«  structure,  and  even  the  superstructui 
of  foreign  policy  than  a  Secretary  of  Staj 
who.  conflned  by  his  duties  In  the  DepaH 
ment  and  at  meetings  overseas,  sees  tq 
President  much  less  frequently.  Foreign 
bassadors  in  Washington  and  American  ai 
bassadors  abroad  are  even  at  times  encoi 
aged  to  believe  they  can  obtain  satlsfactlc 
of  their  requirements  more  easily  from 
National  Security  Adviser  than  from  tl 
Secretary  of  State.  This  Is  both  petty  ai 
scandalous.  One  Is  reminded  of  the  anecdoj 
Blanche  Dugdale  recounted  of  an  exchan( 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Between  Lol 
Balfour,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Phiy 
Kerr  (later  Lord  Lothian).  Lloyd  George 
private  secretary,  who  had  a  habit  of  usui 
Ing  the  Foreign  Office  role.  On  this  occasU 
when  Balfour  asked  Kerr  whether  Lloj 
George  had  read  a  certain  memo,  Kerr  rd 
piled:  "I  don't  think  so.  but  I  have."  Bal 
four  answered:  "Not  quite  the  same  thlnj 
Is  It,  Philip — yet." 

A  nnal  damaging  consequence  of  the  trans- 
fer of  foreign   policy   decision-making   fro<i 
State  to  NSC  has  been,  since  the  NSC  stt. 
Is  not  normally  permitted  to  testify  betoi 
Congressional  committees,  further  to  remot 
this  process  from  Congressional  scrutiny, 
stimulate  Congressional  mistrust  of  the  Pre, 
Idenfs  behavior  and  intentions  In  this  flelj 
and  to  foster  quite  unnecessarily  the  politico 
constitutional    crisis    over    the    conduct 
foreign  affairs  which  we  are  now  witnessing 

On  all  of  these  counts  the  diversion 
foreign  policy  responsibilities  from  the  Stal 
Department  to  an  office  Inside  the  WhlL 
House  has  been  a  disservice  to  the  national 
Interest  and  Indeed,  as  events  are  now  beglqt- 
nlng  to  demonstrate,  a  disservice  to  the  pof- 
lltlcal  Interests  of  the  President  as  well. 

What  Is  the  alternative? 

IV 

The  logical  alternative  is  the  traditional 
one.  a  single  agency  charged  by  the  Presldejft 
with  full  responsibility  under  his  dlrectlcti 
for  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  ai^ 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  T^^ 
Secretary  of  State  must  be  a  man  of  emlneni 
and  experience  In  whom  the  President  h( 
fiUlest  confidence,  to  whom  he  Is  willing  ft 
grant  considerable  latitude  but  with  who<i 
he  confers  nearly  every  day  when  the  Secre- 
tary Is  in  Washington.  When  the  Secretary  ^ 
absent  on  official  duties  he  should  report  f} 
the  President  dally  and  the  President  shoulb 
see  the  Acting  Secretary  almost  dally.  T 

The  President  may  wish  to  have  on  hi^ 
White  House  staff  three  of  four  officers  wl^ 
follow  closely  the  flow  of  State  Departmei# 
and  related  agency  communications,  as  we| 
as  Congressional,  public  and  press  oplnloi 
on  foreign  affairs,  to  keep  him  Informed  dall5 
of  significant  developments,  but  he  shouIC 
expect  from  these  officers  Information,  nc^ 
analysis,  policy  formulation  or  recommendaf 
tion.  These  should  come  from  the  State  Da>- 
partmeiit  In  consxiltatlon  with  other  Inteii 
ested  agencies.  The  National  Security  Couii* 
cU  should  be  returned  to  the  role  for  whlclk 
It  was  originally  Intended,  to  examine  "straf 
leglc  questions  of  Interest  to  the  natlonii 
security."  that  Is.  issues  having  both  mllltarf 
and  foreign  policy  components  of  major  slg4 
nlficance.  The  Council's  staff  should  agalt 
become  ■small,"  "selected  for  Its  objectlvlt* 
and  lack  of  political  ties,"  serving  "as  a  con^ 
tinulng  organization  regardless  of  what  ad4 
ministration  Is  In  power.  '  Its  main  functlo* 
should  be  so  to  Identify  and  present  th^ 
major  questions  at  Issue  that  the  President^ 
advised  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De4 
fense  and  others  concerned,  may  make  thi 
necessary  decisions  clearly,  promptly  anj 
finally. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  moreover,  must  b« 
master  In  his  own  house  at  home  and  all  oj 
his  representatives  abroad  must  be  mastert| 
of  their  own  houses.  The  Defense  Depart* 
ment,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  th^ 
VS.  Information  Agency,  the  Commerce,  Ag4 
rlculture  and  Labor  Departments,  the  suc' 
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cesslve  foreign  aid  and  development  agencies, 
all  have  Important  functions  to  perform  In 
relation  to  foreign  affairs,  but  all  must  b« 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  their  functions  Impinge  on  his, 
and  he,  not  they,  must  be  the  Judge  when 
their  functions  do  so  Impinge.  In  case  of  Ir- 
reconcilable Jurisdictional  or  policy  differ- 
ences the  President  would  of  course  have  to 
decide. 

All  of  these  prescriptions  have  been  set 
down  in  innumerable  executive  orders  and 
presidential  directives  over  the  past  20  years, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  more  honored  In 
the  breach  than  In  the  observance.  The  chief 
fault  In  Washington  Is  In  the  White  Hour,e. 
which  Is  too  prone  to  play  one  agency  off 
against  another.  In  the  NSC  for  reasons  al- 
ready cited.  In  the  Pentagon  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  and  dollars,  and  In  Congressional 
committees  which  Jealously  protect  their 
own  competing  prerogatives  by  sustaining 
their  competing  clients.  Overseas  the  task 
of  coordination  and  control  by  the  ambas- 
sador Is  vastly  magnified  by  the  grossly  ex- 
cessive staffs  many  of  the  other  agencies, 
particularly  Defense  and  CIA,  Insist  on  main- 
taining. But  If  an  ambassador  Is  firm  but 
tactful  and  Is  left  alone  by  Washington,  he 
usually  manages  to  control  his  establishment 
reasonably  well. 

Can  the  State  Department,  after  so  many 
years  of  neglect  by  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
of  State,  of  eclipse  under  the  shadow  of 
Defense,  of  harassment  by  McCarthy  and 
others,  of  repeated  bleedings,  transfusions 
and  transplants,  still  carry  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  what  Is  still  the  worlds  leading 
power?  Of  course  It  can.  If  the  President 
wants  It  to  do  so  and  will  help  It  do  so.  Ob- 
viously It  win  have  to  be  revived  and  reln- 
vlgorated  for  this  purpose.  In  much  the  same 
way  that  It  was  revived  and  relnvlgorated  In 
the  late  forties.  But  this  la  not  the  place  to 
describe  In  detaU  how  this  could  and  should 
be  done. 

I  might  only  stiggest  that  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  needs  to  be  restored  as  the  In- 
tellectual Inspiration  and  conscience  of  the 
Department,  that  the  economic  and  interna- 
tional organization  bureaus  need  to  be  sub- 
stantially .strengthened  to  cope  with  the  new 
world  of  the  .^ventles  and  eighties,  that  the 
number  of  people  In  the  Department  needs  to 
be  cut  by  at  least  one-third,  that  political  ap- 
pointees to  ambassadorships  should  be  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  total 
and  to  truly  distinguished  personalities  such 
as  Harrlman.  Bunker  and  Bruce,  and  that  all 
necps.sary  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  In  the  future  the  Foreign  Service  of- 
fers a  career  open  to  the  talents  of  ambitious 
and  able  young  men  and  women.  Fortunately 
several  reforms  with  this  aim  In  view,  pro- 
voked In  large  part  by  courageous  "young 
turks  '  In  the  Service  Itself,  are  at  pre.sent 
being  vigorously  and  rapidly  applied  by  Sec- 
retary Rogers  and  A.sslstant  Secretary  Ma- 
comber.  The  capacity  of  the  Department  and 
the  Service  to  carry  In  the  future  the  respon- 
sibilities I  have  been  describing  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  career  officers  It  Is  able  to 
attract  and  to  retrain.  The  quality  Is  high 
but  It  Is  threatened  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  most  talented  with  the  pro.spect8  of  their 
Service  and  their  career  Enhancing  the  role 
of  the  Department  and  the  quality  of  Its 
personnel  are  therefore  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin. 

Desirable  as  they  are.  none  of  these  Im- 
provements In  the  Department  and  the  Serv- 
ice will  serve  the  broader  purpose  this  article 
has  proposed  unless  and  until  the  President 
himself  decides  to  restore  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  of  State  their  primary 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. If  he  did,  he  would,  I  believe,  find  their 
stewardship  more  efficient,  more  consistent, 
more  ripe  with  experience  and.  In  the  long 
run,  more  politically  wise  and  safe,  than  that 
of  any  surrogate,  no  matter  how  bniltantly 
staffed,  he  might  set  up  In  the  White  House. 
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THE  LOCAL  DRUG  SCENE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or     MASSACMt7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  4.  1971 

MR.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  my  district,  the 
Salem  Evening  News,  recently  published 
a  series  of  articles  called  "The  Local 
Drug  Scene."  Written  by  Jeffrey  C. 
Browne,  a  staff  reporter,  the  series  goes 
behind  the  myths  to  present  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  local  drug  problem. 

The  series  was  based  upon  a  three-page 
questionnaire  which  was  distributed  to 
students  in  Salem  and  Peabody.  In  Pea- 
body,  69  percent  of  those  questioned  said 
drugs  were  easy  to  get  in  the  school.  In 
Salem.  78  percent  said  drugs  were  easily 
obtainable.  Curiosity  and  encourage- 
ment by  friends  were  listed  as  two  of  the 
most  important  reasons  why  they  try 
drugs. 

The  drug  problem  is  one  which  polar- 
izes.   It    polarizes    children    and    their 
parents.  It  polarizes  police  and  the  com- 
munities"   young   people.    I   believe   the 
series  in  the  News  will  bring  some  under- 
standing to  the  problem.  At  this  time. 
I   want   to   insert   the   series   into   the 
Record: 
(From   the  Salem    (Mass.)    Evening  News] 
The  Local  Drug  Scene 
(By  Jeffrey  C.  Browne) 

I.    A    SERIOUS    PROBL.EM 

Judge  Abraham  Ankeles.  of  the  Essex 
County  District  Court  in  Peabody,  has  a 
theory  about  drug  use  among  the  North 
Shore's  youth.  He  thinks  Increased  concern 
about  It  "has  produced  hysteria  on  both 
sides." 

"Timothy  Leary  Is  hysterical  when  he 
speaks  of  enlarging  the  consciousness,  that 
drugs  make  you  more  than  human,"  the 
Judge  commented.  "And  hysteria  on  the 
other  side  makes  people  firmly  believe  that 
all  drugs  are  addictive  and  bad   " 

"The  hysteria  Is  accompanied  by  a  terrible 
feeling  of  Impotence,"  says  Judge  Ankeles 
"People  feel  overwhelmed    ' 

Ankeles  Is  noted  for  leniency  In  drug  ca.ses 
and  for  his  desire  for  rehabilitation  Instead 
of  punishment.  He  thinks  too  many  adults 
have  lost  their  perspective  about  the  Intan- 
gibles of  drug  abuse. 

With  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  perhaps  too 
many  adults  have  reacted  to  the  drug  ls.sue 
by  burying  their  heads  In  the  sand,  as  some 
have  sugge.sted:  or.  on  the  other  extreme,  "by 
getting  on  horseback  and  charging  around 
like  Don  Quixote  chasing  windmills,"  as  Dr 
Donald  W.  Dunnan.  former  Peabody  schools 
superintendent.  Indicated. 

And.  If  the  hysteria  notion  bears  merit, 
perhaps  the  one  segment  of  the  population 
which  does  not  purvey  the  drug  paranoia  Is 
the  youth.  It  Is  the  youth  who  may  know 
more  about  the  problem  than  their  parents 
and  who  may  offer  greater  Insight  than  any 
single  group. 

Is  drug  use  among  students  a  serious 
problem?  The  Salem  News  asked  1184  stu- 
dents In  Salem  and  Peabody: 

90';    agree  that  It  Is  serious. 

46'.    emphatically  agree. 

Among  regular  drug  users,  47',  think  drug 
use  Is  a  serious  problem. 

Among  regular  drug  users,  29'"c  expressed 
no  opinion. 
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HOW  MANY  SAIEM  STUDENTS  HAVE  USED  DRUGS 
laEGALLY? 


|ln  percentl 


Hi|h  Khool 

(325  students 

in  gnides 

9-11) 


Junior  high 

(210  students 

in  grades 

7  and  8) 


Never  used  drugs 52 

Have  experimented 14 

Use  drugs  refularly 21 

previously  used  drugs  ret- 

ularly,  but  not  now 5 

No  response ' 

Total 100 


71 
9 
6 

6 
8 


100 


HOW  MANY  PEABODY  STUDENTS  HAVE  USED  DRUGS 
ILLEGALLY? 


(In  percent) 


High  school  Junior  high 

(180  students  (283  students 

in  grades  in  grades 

lOindll)  7  9) 


Never  used  drugs  57 

Have  eiperimented 19 

Use  drugs  regularly   .  IS 
previously  used  drugs  reg- 
ularly, but  not  now 3 

No  response 6 

Total 100 


72 
6 
6 

3 

n 

100 


"I  think  lt"s  about  time  someone  asked  the 
kids  about  drugs.  Instead  of  guessing.""  said  & 
boy  who  will  enter  his  Junior  year  in  Peabody 
High  School  In  the  fall.  "It's  about  time  we 
students  presented  our  Ideas  Instead  of  let- 
ting adults  speak  for  us."' 

Explaining  that  he  never  has  used  drugs, 
the  youth  was  writing  his  comments  anony- 
mously on  a  questionnaire  distributed  by  The 
Salem  News  to  more  than  1,100  Peabody  and 
Salem  students  early  In  June. 

The  survey  sought  to  help  fill  a  void  in  the 
Information  available  about  drtig  use  among 
youths  on  the  North  Shore,  to  ask  students 
what  they  think. 

TTie  answer  to  the  question — How  serious 
Is  the  drug  problem  among  local  youths? — 
■was  found  In  these  facts,  which  emerged  from 
an  analysis  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire: 

(1)  A  substantial  minority  of  students  In 
grades  7  through  11  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence with  Illegal  drugs.  In  the  higher  grades 
the  number  approaches  a  majority. 

From  the  percentages  presented.  It  should 
not  be  assumed  that  a  student  who  has  tried 
an  Illegal  drug  Is  an  addict  any  more  than 
a  ."Student  who  has  experimented  with  beer  Is 
an  alcoholic.  But  the  fact  Is  that  many  stu- 
dents have  violated  drug  laws. 

The  students  were  Invited  to  describe  their 
personal  experience  with  drugs,  only  If  they 
felt  free  to  do  so.  Many  chose  not  to  respond, 
particularly  males  and  students  in  the  lower 
grades. 

(2)  Most  students  consider  illegal  drugs 
readily  available  In  Junior  high  schools.  In 
senior  high  schools  and  out  of  school. 

Students  who  regularly  use  drugs  think 
drugs  are  easier  to  find  than  do  nonusers. 
But  nearly  half  of  those  students  who  never 
have  taken  drugs  think  they  know  where  to 
find  them. 


(AHirmative  in  percent! 


A  re  drugs  Are  drugs 

easy  to  get  easy  to  get 

in  school7     on  the  street? 


Salem  high  

Peabody  nigh     

Salem  junior  hight 

Peabody  junior  niglis.. 

Nonusers  

Regular  users 
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(3)  Overwhelmingly,  the  students  consider 
drug  use  on  the  North  Shore  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Nino  out  of  10  students  agreed  that 
"drug  use  among  students  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem," and  half  strongly  agreed.  Nearly  half 
of  the  regular  drug  users  labeled  drug  use  as 
a  serious  problem. 

In  addition,  many  students  wrote  com- 
ments expressing  strong  feelings  about  their 
desire  for  communities  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. A  Salem  High  School  Junior  boy,  who  Is 
a  frequent  drug  user,  for  example,  said : 

"This  questionnaire  is  a  good  way  to  get 
opinions  on  drugs,  but  all  the  questionnaires 
In  the  world  will  not  help  the  drug  problem 
unless  something  Is  done.  It's  the  parents, 
relatives,  neighbors  and  teachers  who  should 
learn  to  cope  with  drug  users,  rather  than 
ridiculing  and  neglecting  them.' 

n.     WHT     DRtrCS? 

From  marijuana  to  heroin.  Illegal  drugs 
are  available  to  Junior  high  and  senior  high 
school  students  on  the  North  Shore.  Stu- 
dents themselves  consider  drugs  a  serious 
problem,  yet  many  choose  to  experiment  with 
them. 

Why? 

It's  one  of  the  most  common  questions 
parents  ask  Jan  Teresko,  director  of  the  Proj- 
ect Rap  drug  center  In  Beverly,  who  replies, 
"I  wish  the  answer  were  simple." 

"Parents  don't  understand  that  If  you  are 
16  and  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  group, 
there's  great  pressure  to  try  drugs.  There  Is 
an  Intense  feeling  of  wanting  to  belong  and 
wanting  to  do  something  different. 

Staff  members  at  Project  Rap  mostly  see 
the  students  who  have  progressed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  of  drug  use,  those 
who  seek  help. 

"To  understand  their  reasons  for  taking 
drugs,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  Individual," 
Miss  Teresko  says.  "But  there  are  some  gen- 
eral things  that  apply.  There  usually  are 
family  problems  Involved.  And  If  one  person 
In  a  family  Is  using  drugs,  frequently  there 
are  others  In  the  same  family." 

She  said  youths  get  started  on  drugs  main- 
ly because  of  curiosity  and  encouragement 
from  friends,  but  may  continue  drug  use  for 
more  complex  reasons  Involving  personal 
problems. 

The  Salem  News  explored  the  distinction 
between  first-time  drug  use  and  continued 
use  in  the  survey. 

WHY  DOPS  A  STUDENT  FIRST  USE  AN  ILLEGAL  DRUG? 
|ln  percent! 


According  to  students  in  Salem 
and  Peabody ,  it's  because 
ot- 


1  Curiosity 

2  Encouragem(?nl  by  fnetlds. 

3  Personal  problems  , 

4  Family  problems 

b    Boredom       

Other  reasons 

Total 


The  most 

An  important 

important 

reason 

reason 

92 

51 

75 

21 

es 

9 

63 

7 

53 

2 

10 

100 


WHY  DOES  A  STUDENT  CONTINUE  USING  DRUGS? 
(In  percentl 


An  important 

FMSOfl 


The  most 

important 

reason 


78 

77 

(9 

76 

45 

69 

54 

S6 

45 

b6 

•1 

83 

Personal  hangups 63 

For  en)oymenl. 61 

Family  problems 61 

Disgust  with  society 54 

Drugs  are  easy  to  get 52 

Other  reasons 

Total 


24 
18 
10 
10 
11 
27 


100 
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The  results  pointed  out  these  reasons  for 
drug  use : 

(1)  Students  first  use  drugs  mainly  be- 
cause they  are  curious  about  the  effects  and 
because  of  peer  group  pressures. 

Among  10  suggested  reasons,  users  as  well 
as  non-users  almost  unanimously  chose  curi- 
osity as  an  Important  reason  for  a  first -time 
trlai  with  drugs,  and  more  than  half  said 
that  curiosity  Is  the  most  imi>ortant  reason. 
"Encouragement  by  friends"  was  found  the 
second  most  Important  reason  for  starting 
drugs,  with  all  others  relatively  Insignificant. 

Many  students  faulted  their  own  friends 
for  an  Initial  trial  with  drugs,  and  they  wrote 
anonymous  comments  on  the  questionnaire 
similar  to  this  one  from  a  Junior  girl  In  Salem 
High  School: 

"I  wouldn't  have  tried  drugs  If  my  friends 
had  respected  my  feeUngs  when  I  said,  "no 
thanks.'  but  they  kept  pressing  the  Issue.  So 
I  tried  grass  (marijuana)." 

(2)  Once  students  have  tried  drugs,  the 
reasons  some  delve  deeper  Into  drugs  becomes 
more  complex.  No  single  reason  emerges  to 
explain  continued  drug  use.  though  students 
selected  "personal  hangups"  as  the  most  Im- 
portant reason,  followed  by  "enjoyment." 
"faniily  problems"  and  "disgust  ■with  society.  " 

The  results  also  Indicated  several  other 
trends.  Among  them; 

Non-users  tended  to  cite  "defiance""  as  an 
Important  reason  for  drug  use  while  the  users 
said  drugs  are  for  enjoyment  and  help  with 
problems. 

In  Peabody  High  School,  the  availability  of 
drugs  appeared  to  be  a  more  Important  rea- 
son for  their  use  than  in  other  local  schools. 

Female  students  indicated  more  often  than 
males  that  drugs  are  used  because  of  prob- 
lems, while  the  males  tended  to  cite  "enjoy- 
ment" and  "disgust  with  society." 

Students  who  had  experimented  with  drugs 
but  were  not  regular  users  Indicated  curiosity 
a^  a  reason  much  more  frequently  than  reg- 
ular users. 

The  findings  suggest  a  "silent  majority" 
among  drug  users  who  do  not  necessarily  use 
drvigs  because  of  personal  problems,  but 
rather  becatise  they  enjoy  drugs  or  it's  the 
thing  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  there  appears  to  be  a 
minority  of  users  who  are  facing  serious 
problems,  and  who  continue  to  use  drugs  lor 
a  wide  variety  of  reasons,  p>artlcularly  be- 
cause of  personal  problems,  family  difficulties 
and  a  general  frustration  with  life. 

Recent  comments  by  Dr.  Robert  L'H.  Miller 
of  Danvers,  chairman  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Drug  Commission,  seem  to  coincide 
with  the  feelings  of  students: 

"I've  never  been  concerned  with  how  wide- 
spread drug  use  is,"  he  said.  "The  question  is 
whether  drugs  affect  a  student's  ability  to 
function." 

nl.    MARIJUANA   USE 

As  adults  on  the  North  Shore  continue  to 
debate  what  to  do  about  marijuana,  more 
and  more  local  youths  continue  to  use  ;i 
Illegally. 

"Last  year  there  was  talk  about  drugs,  b'vit 
most  of  my  friends  and  I  didn't  really  care 
about  theni,"  a  girl,  a  Junior  in  Peabody  High 
School  commented  anonymously  on  the 
questionnaire.  She  added: 

■  Now  things  have  changed  so  much  that 
all  of  my  friends  have  tried  smoking  grass  at 
one  time  or  another." 

A  Salem  High  School  girl  added  that  "peo- 
ple should  stop  hassling  kids  about  mari- 
juana leading  to  hard  drugs,  because  U 
doesn't.  Only  the  person's  mind  leads  to 
them." 

Meanwhile,  authorities  who  are  close  to  the 
drug  problem,  sharply  disagree: 

Salem  Police  Marshal  Joseph  P.  R««gan 
resents  "people  In  high  poslUona  who  talk 
down  the  dangers  of  marljti&njL  Brerybody  is 
saying  that  It  Is  not  harmful,  but  It  Is.  It  otin 
be  as  dangerous  as  LSD.  It's  mind-altering  " 
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Sal«m  Atty.  Robert  A.  LeDoux,  president 
of  the  Project  Rap  drug  center  In  Bever^, 
thinks  the  marijuana  debate  is  "a  touchy 
question.  I'm  not  convinced  It  should  ie 
legal,  but  If  we  preach  to  a  kid  that  ma^- 
Juana  Is  a  harmful  drug,  we're  asking  fl^r 
trouble.  We've  got  to  be  practical." 

SHOULD  MARIHUANA  BE  LEGALIZED? 

|l  n  percent) 


According  to  Salem  and  Peatiody 

students  wlio  are—  Yes  No        decidkd 


7th  to  8tli  gradera 

9th  to  11th  graders 

Regular  drug  users 

Experimenters .  .    

Nonusers,  with  friends  who  use 

drugs 

Nonusers,  with  no  friends  who 

use  drugs 


Note:  When  asked  should  students  who  experiment  wfh 
marihuana  be  punished'  IJO  percent  of  regular  users  say  io. 
90  percent  of  nonusers  say  no. 

Dr.  Robert  L'H.  Miller  of  Danvers,  chap- 
man of  the  state  Department  of  Education 
Drug  Commission,  is  opposed  to  present  maf- 
IJuana  laws  and  objects  to  the  term  "legali- 
zation of  marijuana." 

"I'm  not  interested  in  approval  or  dis- 
approval," he  said.  "It's  not  a  question  ^f 
legalizing  marijuana.  It's  a  matter  of  rt- 
movlng  restrictions  on  crimes  where  there  |s 
no  victim.  The  point  Is  we  must  let  kits 
learn  to  make  decisions  for  themselves." 

If  the  experts  project  a  collective  feeling 
of  ambivalence  about  marijuana,  many  othfr 
adults  clearly  are  misinformed.  \ 

A  national  poll  by  Columbia  Broadcastldg 
System,  conducted  In  August  1970,  revealfd 
that  out  of  every   10  Americans: 

9  said  marijuana  is  damaging  to  bo$ri 
mental  and  physical  health: 

8  said  marijuana  Is  addictive  and  leads  |o 
violence;  ' 

7  said  marijuana  harms  the  babies  of  preg- 
nant women. 

There  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  prote 
any  of  these  assumptions,  but  Massachusetis 
state  law  reflects  the  beliefs.  Though  nev-fr 
applied  by  local  Judges,  the  law  allows  up  fo 
3 '2  years  of  prison  for  po.ssession  of  ma4- 
Juana:   and  5  to   10  years  for  sale. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  laws  and  t^e 
attitudes  of  many  adults.  The  Salem  Ne^s 
survey  revealed  these  attitudes  of  local  sttl- 
dents: 

( 1 )  None  of  the  students  who  use  druis 
regularly  think  marijuana  users  should  fe 
punished;  and  only  one  in  10  of  the  nog- 
users  thinks  those  who  experiment  wlfh 
marijuana  should  be  punished. 

(2)  Nearly  half  of  the  high  school  stf- 
dents  think  marijuana  should  be  legalize^; 
and  about  one  in  4  In  Junior  high  school 
thinks  so.  with  another  2r;   undecided.       ! 

(3»  The  vast  majority  of  regular  dr^g 
users  think  marijuana  should  be  legallzeil. 
and  the  majority  of  non-u.sers  think  It 
should  remain  illegal.  This  conclusion  suf- 
gesta.  In  general,  that  only  students  wlo 
have  not  tried  marijuana  have  confidence  91 
marijuana  laws. 

The  pressure  to  experiment  with  mari- 
juana should  not  be  underestimated.  8t<- 
denu  are  faced  with  confusion  of  adull^. 
the  natural  curiosity  of  youth  and  the  reas- 
surance of  friends.  I 

The  survey  does  not  Indicate  whether  tl^e 
general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  laws  Is 
Justified,  but  it  does  suggest  the  need  f4r 
truthful  Information.  Adults  appear  to  ie 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  either:  (l)  even- 
tually legalizing  marijuana:  or  (2|  provlnf. 
to  the  satUfactlon  of  youths,  that  marljua:^ 
should  be  Illegal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IV.     POLICB     AND     DRUGS 

Salem  Police  Inspector  John  W.  Moran 
has  a  reputation  that  epitomizes  the  police 
Image  among  the  North  Shore's  youth. 

Students  know  him  as  a  tough  cop  and 
many  parents  remember  him  as  the  man  who 
busted  their  kids. 

But  few  really  understand  the  motives  of 
Inspector  Moran,  least  of  all  the  average 
youth  who  never  will  be  arrested  on  a  drug 
charge. 

"I  don't  like  the  image  of  being  a  monster." 
said  Moran,  who  served  8  years  ago  on  the 
Boston  Strangler  police  team,  representing 
Salem.  But  we  need  a  man  like  this.  When 
somebody  calls  me  with   drug   Information, 

1  feel   like  they're  calling  up  a  guy  with  a 
club." 

"What  Is  harassing  me  and  the  people  of 
this  city,"  he  said,  is  that  we  have  hard- 
core drug  users.  People  are  afraid  to  stay 
home  alone.  This  city  is  getting  robbed,  so 
stopping  the  sale  of  heroin  is  my  prime  Job." 

It  Is  no  secret  that  many  youths  and 
police  don't  get  along.  In  general,  but  The 
Salem  News  survey  revealed  what  seems  to 
be  an  inconsistency  In  the  attitudes  of 
youths  about  policemen: 

Most  students  Indicated  that  a  police  of- 
ficer Is  probably  the  last  person  they  would 
trust  or  count  on  to  help  with  a  personal 
drug  problem.  Half  of  those  who  never  used 
drugs  and  80';,  of  the  users  said  they 
wouldn't  even  consider  talking  about  drugs 
v/lth  a  police  officer. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  students  see  a  definite  role  for  police 
in  helping  to  solve  the  drug  problem.  Nearly 
all  students  who  do  not  use  drugs  think 
police  should  try  harder  to  halt  the  flow  of 
Illegal  drugs  Into  the  North  Shore  area,  and 
53';   of  the  users  think  so. 

Students  definitely  think  law  enforce- 
ment is  Important,  but  they  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  performance  of  local  pwUce  in 

2  respects    According  to  local  students: 

( 1 1  police  do  not  concentrate  enough  on 
apprehending  drug  svippllers:    and 

(2)  police  fall  to  perform  their  duties 
without  antagonizing  most  honest  youths. 

Should  police  try  harder  to  keep  drugs 
out  of  the  North  Shore  area? 

Among  regular  drug  users,  53';   say  yes. 
71'.    of  experimenters  say  yes. 
94';   of  non-users  say  yes. 

Is  a  student  u-illing  to  dismiss  a  drug 
problem  with  a  policeman? 

Among  students  in  Salem  and  Peatx>dy: 
60';,  say  never,  25';  say  maybe.  9';  say 
probably.  6';  say  definitely. 

7th  8th  graders:  50";   never. 

9th   11th  graders:  66';  never. 

Regular  drug  users:  80';  never. 

Drug  experimenters:  51':   never. 

"We'd  all  be  better  oIT  if  police  didn't  .show 
off  tho.se  guns. "  commented  Judge  PhlUp  J 
Durkln  ot  Salem  District  Court  "We're  all 
inclined  to  run  over  kids,  and  enough  kids 
are  re.senlful  as  It  Is  Police  don't  have  the 
flne.sse  at  handling  someone;  they  don't  have 
the  training" 

"An  eighth  grade  boy  In  Salem's  Horace 
Mann  School  commented  anonymously  that 
police  should  let  drug  users  speak  freely  and 
get  help  without  having  to  worry  about  be- 
ing arrested." 

Lt  William  D  Cowles.  a  Beverly  police  de- 
tective, thinks  "police  officers  must  enforce 
the  laws  that  are  on  the  books  with  common- 
sense"  But  he  confessed  that  some  patrol- 
men "flaunt  their  authority" 

Salem  Police  Marshal  Joseph  F.  Reagan 
admitted  Salem  police  need  training,  but  he 
pointed  out  the  police  side  of  the  story: 

"The  average  policeman  is  compassionate, 
but  we  see  the  results  of  drug  use  every  day. 
If   there   are  any  good   effects   of  drugs,   wo 
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don't  see  them.  Instead,  we  see  drug  users 
going  to  the  mental  hospital." 

If  policemen  don't  see  the  good  side  of 
drugs,  youths  don't  see  the  good  side  of 
police. 

Inspector  Moran,  for  example.  Is  a  tough, 
but  compassionate  officer,  who  says  he'll  "give 
anybody  a  chance.  You've  got  to  have  con- 
fidence In  i>eople." 

Atty.  Robert  A.  LeDoux  agrees.  As  president 
of  Project  Rap  drug  center  in  Beverly.  Le- 
Doux said  Moran  is  "a  tough  guy.  I  know 
what  he's  trying  to  do  and  law  enforcement 
is  Important.  If  It  weren't  for  him,  the  prob- 
lem would  run  rampant.  Little  do  kids  know 
how  much  this  guy  is  trying  to  help  them." 

Some  Peabody  students  responding  to  The 
News  questionnaire  mentioned  the  Peabody 
Juvenile  officer.  WUUam  Tsapatsarls,  as  "one 
policeman  who  really  understands  kids."  But, 
In  general,  most  students  objected  to  the  way 
policemen  treat  them,  though  they  see  a 
need  for  better  law  enforcement. 

A  Junior  boy  In  Peabody  High  School  sum- 
marized what  appears  to  be  a  general  stu- 
dent sentiment: 

"What  should  be  done  about  drugs  Is  older 
people,  such  as  parents,  clergy,  and  even 
police,  should  get  a  lot  more  friendly  Instead 
of  hiding  behind  the  power  given  them  in 
their  respective  titles." 

V    PARENTS  SHOULD  LISTEN 

Whether  they  realize  It  or  not.  many  par- 
ents on  the  North  Shore  don't  try  hard 
enough  to  understand  youths  and  don't  have 
the  confidence  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

And.  according  to  local  students,  parents 
don't  know  much  about  drugs. 

Dn.;g  experts  have  suspected  parents  of 
playing  a  major  negative  role  In  the  drug 
abuse  problem,  and  The  Salem  News  survey 
provides  further  evidence. 

These  are  the  results: 

( 1 )  Nearly  all  students  agree  that  "parents 
should  listen  to  kids  and  try  harder  to  under- 
stand their  problems."  and  3  out  of  5  drug 
users  as  well  as  non-users  emphatically  agree. 

(2)  Students,  in  general,  agree  that  "par- 
ents should  learn  more  about  drugs  and  their 
effects."  though  most  youths  Indicated  they 
would  rather  have  their  parents  learn  about 
kids  than  about  drugs. 

(3)  There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  extent  of  drug  use  and  the  confidence 
youths  have  In  their  parents. 

Twice  as  many  drug  u.sers  said  they  never 
could  count  on  their  parents  to  help  with  a 
drug  problem  as  did  non-users.  Only  one 
out  of  every  5  regular  users  said  they  would 
seek   their  parents'  help. 

Students  also  Indicated  more  confidence 
and  trust  In  their  friends  and  In  treatment 
centers  than  in  their  own  parents  On  the 
other  liand,  If  a  student  had  a  choice  be- 
tween a  parent,  a  teacher,  a  religious  leader 
and  a  policeman,  he  most  likely  would  go 
to  one   of   his   parents   for   help.   If   anyone. 

About  80';  of  the  students  also  responded 
that  the  most  important  personal  problem  of 
a  student  deeply  involved  In  drugs  concerns 
the  altitudes  of  his  parents. 

Should  parents  learn  more  about  drugs? 

83';  say  yes. 

6'.   say  no. 

11 ',  are  undecided. 

Most  students  Indicated  they  are  concerned 
about  their  parents,  rather  than  IndlfTerent. 
and  what  concerns  students  most  are  such 
frequenlly-menlloned  criticisms  as  these, 
along  with  typical  anonymous  comments  on 
The  News'  questionnaire: 

Should  parents  try  harder  to  understand  the 
problems  facing  their  kids? 

The  .Salem  News  asked  their  kids: 
93'-  say  yes,  60";  emphatically. 
2' .  say  no. 
5',  are  undecided. 
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Can  a  student  count  on  hU  parents  to  help 
with  a  drug  problem? 

Among  all  studente  surveyed : 

44-^;  say  definitely  or  probably. 

34'";  say  maybe. 

32  <•;  say  never. 

Among  regular  drug  users : 

21',;  say  definitely  or  probably. 

25'*  say  maybe. 

64 '"c  nay  never.  ^      ^,      .      ^ 

Touths  accused  parents  of  a  double  stand- 
ard "My  father  sees  a  bunch  of  kids  sitting 
on  a  street  corner,  and  automatically  they^ 
a  bunch  of  dope  addicts.  But  If  you  look 
acroM  the  street,  there  are  a  bunch  of  old 
guys  standing  around  doing  nothing.  He 
never  makes  a  comment  about  them."  (An 
11th  grade  Salem  boy  who  said  he  uses  drugs 

occasionally).  ,     ^       ^       . 

Students  criticized  t>oth  neglect  and  over- 
protection  by  parents,  "I  know  someone  on 
drugs  whose  parents  don't  care  what  he  does 
or  where  he  goes."  (A  seventh  grade  girl  In 
Salem's  Bowdltch  School  who  never  used 
drugs)'  and  "Parents  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand today's  generation.  My  father  treats 
me  like  a  baby  and  my  mother  pays  more  at- 
tention to  her  dog."  (A  ninth  grade  Salem 
boy  who  never  used  drugs.) 

Students  accused  parents  of  hypocrisy. 
"Moet  grownups  have  a  fear  about  death.  Yet 
they  ruin  their  lungs  with  cigarettes,  their 
liver  by  drinking  and  are  addicted  to  pre- 
scribed pills.  This  is  some  hell  of  an  example. 
Isn't  It?"  (A  Salem  11th  grade  girl  who  did 
not  Indicate  whether  she  uses  drugs.) 

The  youths  said  their  parents  are  prej- 
udiced. "I  know  a  boy  on  drugs  whose 
parents  love  him,  I'm  sure,  but  they  think 
all  his  friends  are  Jerks.  His  father  calls 
them  all  creeps— even  hU  best  f'end  »>ecause 
he  has  long  hair  and  a  beard."  (A  Salem  11th 
grade  boy  who  uses  drugs  occasionally.) 

Studente  said  their  parents  are  too  au- 
thoritarian. "Grownups  dictate  to  students; 
they  should  talk  to  them.  They  never  lUten 
to  what  we  have  to  say.  We  should  have  a 
fair  chance  to  express  our  feelings  about 
drugs  and  parents  should  listen  to  us  for 
once."  (An  8th  grade  girl  In  Peabody  s  See- 
glttz  Junior  High  School  who  never  used 
drugs  )  ^   , 

Dr  Robert  L'H.  Miller  of  Danvers.  chair- 
man of  the  state  Department  of  Education 
Drug  Commission,  cautions  against  read- 
ing too  much"  into  students'  feelings  about 
their  parents. 

"Adolescents  are  discovering  their  own  In- 
dependence, and  the  parent  U  the  moet 
visible  symbol  of  the  dependent  role.  Dr. 
Miller  said. 

"But  there  Is  a  tremendous  need  for  par- 
ent education,  not  about  drugs,  but  about 
their  own  values  and  about  adolescent*.  We 
must  establish  lines  of  communication 
through  education." 

Thomas  Durkln,  a  West  Peabody  father,  a 
sixth  grade  teacher  In  Beverly  and  chairman 
of  the  Beverly  Drug  Curriculum  Committee, 
thinks  parenU  don't  understand  the  prob- 
lem and  their  "natural  reaction  is  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut  or  to  put  the  child  down. 
If  a  kid  gets  support  In  the  home,  the  chances 
of  needing  an  escape  through  drugs  are 
lessened." 

Atty  Robert  LeDoux,  of  Salem  defends 
many  youths  arrested  on  drug  charges  and 
says  "It's  absolutely  necessary  when  these 
kids'  get  arrested  for  the  parents  to  come  In 
and  talk  about  it.  'What  can  I  do?'  they  ask. 
I  feel  like  telling  them,  'Why  didn't  you  do 
something  3  years  ago?' 

"It's  up  to  the  parent*  not  to  talk  down  to 
the  kids,  but  to  realize  they're  the  moet  so- 
cially aware  group  In  history.  Parents  have 
to  know  the  problem.  They  have  to  know 
the  kids. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  parents  are  all  to 
blame."  he  added.  "The  kids  are.  too.  They've 
got  to  learn  to  put  up  with  society." 
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VI.  TWEATMkNT  camas 
The  thought  may  offend  professionally 
oriented  adtUts  on  the  North  Shore,  but  the 
real  experts  In  helping  youths  "with  drug 
problems,  according  to  the  youths  them- 
selves, are  not  doctors  or  lawyers  or  psychia- 
trists. 

They're  the  volunteer  staff  members  of 
drug  centers,  most  of  them  youths  and  non- 
professional young  adults.  And  despite  over- 
whelming faith  youths  appear  to  have  In  drug 
centers,  the  centers  continually  face  the 
prospects  of  bankruptcy. 

At  the  new  drug  center  In  Peabody,  Project 
Breakthrough's  executive  director,  Bro.  James 
Corrado,  doesn't  know  where  the  money  Is 
going  to  come  from. 

The  new  Fire  House  center  In  Marblehead 
has  a  director,  a  building  and  a  telephone 
hotline,  but  no  operating  budget: 

And  even  the  established  and  well-known 
Project  Rap  In  Beverly  continually  struggles 
to  keep  financially  solvent.  It  has  more 
prominent  directors  on  Its  board  than  dollars. 
Ironically,  the  students  surveyed  generally 
expressed  more  confidence  In  drug  centers 
than  In  any  other  Individual  or  Institution. 
The  survey  showed  that  a  North  Shore 
youth  with  a  drug  problem  is  more  likely 
to  seek  help  from  a  stranger  on  a  drug 
center's  staff  than  from  one  of  his  parents, 
a  doctor,  a  teacher,  a  guidance  counselor, 
a  religious  leader  or  even  a  friend. 

What  do  students  think  of  drug  centers? 
Can  they  count  on  drug  centers  for  help? 
72'>  yes,  22"^;  maybe,  6 'i  no. 
Do  they  trust  the  staff  in  centers? 
71';  yes,22'/r  maybe,  7*";  no. 
All    but    6'~r    of    the    youths    In    grades    7 
through    11    Indicated   at  least  some   degree 
of  trust  In  drug  centers,  and  all  but  7'^r  said 
they   would   consider  going  to  a  center   for 
help.  Seven  out  of  every   10  students,  drug 
users    as    well    as    nonusers,    strongly    indi- 
cated   their    trust    and    confidence    In    drug 
centers. 

"A  lot  of  people  think  they're  a  bunch 
of  freaks  over  at  Rap,"  commented  Atty. 
Robert  A.  LeDoux,  the  project's  president, 
"but  these  kids  really  know  how  to  relate 
to  a  kid  with  a  drug  problem." 

"When  somebody  comes  to  us  with  a  prob- 
lem, there's  no  condemnation,"  said  Jan 
Teresko,  Rap  director.  "We're  not  personally 
Involved  and  we're  not  subjective.  Many  par- 
ents— when  they  find  out  a  kid  Is  using 
drugs — say,  'You're  hurting  me."  All  we  tell 
them  Is,  'You're  hurting  yourself.'  " 

Jeordle  Rahalm,  recently  appointed  direc- 
tor of  Fire  House  over  76  other  applicants, 
says  the  center  offers  "acceptance  and 
warmth — with  rules."  The  rulee  are  similar 
to  those  of  Project  Rap,  which  greets  all 
guests  with  the  sign;  "Come  clean — or  not 
at  all." 

"This  Is  a  place  to  grow  In,"  said  Rahalm. 
"Kids  come  here  because  they  know  they're 
not  going  to  get  ratted  on.  We  offer  under- 
standing and  experience  rather  than 
emotionalism." 

At  Project  Breakthrough,  Bro.  Corrado  says, 
"kids  are  seeking  somebody  to  talk  to.  not 
somebody  who's  going  to  pat  them  on  the 
back.  They  lack  guidance  " 

Plre  House,  according  to  Rahalm.  will  be- 
come a  center  where  youths  will  work,  exer- 
cise creativity,  read  and  participate  In  or- 
ganized talk  sessions. 

Rap  offers  a  daytime  hotline  for  crisis  calls, 
a  drop-In  center  and  counseling  sessions;  and 
Project  Breakthrough  organizers,  who  pres- 
enUy  operate  an  all-night  hotline,  hope  even- 
tually to  develcH>  a  live-lu  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter for  addicts. 

All  participate  In  a  variety  of  other  drug- 
related  activities,  such  as  community  lec- 
tures, counseling  and  referrals,  but  they  have 
been  slow  In  reaching  their  goals  usually  be- 
cause of  financial  difflculties. 
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The  staff  members  know  they  must  walk  a 
tightrope  to  preserve  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  youths  while  still  gaining  acceptance  by 
the  communities  that  offer  financial  subsis- 
tence. Staff  members  frequently  spend  more 
time  raising  funds  than  spending  them. 

Jan  Teresko  says  Beverly  and  surrounding 
communities  are  aware  of  Rap's  service, 
but  "when  you  start  a  center  like  this,  the 
people  In  the  community  think  it  removes 
the  responsibility  from  them." 

The  City  of  Beverly  this  year  offered  Proj- 
ect Rap  $2,500,  enough  to  cover  about  one 
month's  operating  coots;  Marblehead  appro- 
priated 115,000  but  Plre  House  director  Ra- 
halm still  seeks  funds;  Salem  recently  voted 
•  10,(X>0  to  start  a  drug  program  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  'YMCA,  "drop  In  the  bucket," 
according  to  Police  Marshal  Reagan. 

In  Peabody,  Bro.  Corrado,  who  helped  to 
found  Project  Turnabout  In  Brighton  and 
Project  Discovery  in  Framingham,  says  the 
difficulties  for  Project  Breakthrough  are  "a 
carbon  copy  of  the  others." 

"You  have  to  start  In  a  fighting  situation," 
he  said.  "In  Peabody.  the  financial  difficulties 
have  been  harder  to  overcome  than  else- 
where." 

In  general,  the  amount  of  money  North 
Shore  youths  spend  on  Illegal  drugs  every 
week  may  well  exceed  the  amount  most  com- 
munities spend  on  drug  centers  every  year. 

vn.    CHtTBCHES    CAN     HEUP 

As  pillars  of  the  establishment,  churches 
continually  stand  accused  of  falling  to 
change  with  the  times,  of  Inability  to  deal 
with  persons  tis  individuals,  and,  recently,  of 
helping  to  lose  the  battle  against  drug  abtise. 
Some  church-goers  insist  that  religious  In- 
stitutions should  condemn  Illegal  drug  use 
and  Ignore  the  problem;  others  insist  that 
drug  abuse,  in  part,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
failure  of  churches  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

Peabody  and  Salem  students  responding  to 
The  News'  questionnaire  revealed  these  facts : 
Youths  are  nearly  equally  divided  about 
whether  clergymen  deserve  their  trust  and 
confidence.  About  one-third  of  the  1,184  stu- 
dents indicated  they  could  count  on  a  re- 
ligious leader  to  help  with  a  drug  problem. 
Another  third  said  they  might  consider  seek- 
ing help  from  a  religious  leader;  and  one- 
third  Indicated  no  confidence  or  trust  In 
clergymen. 

A  student  with  a  drug  problem  Is  less  likely 
to  consult  a  clergymen  than  a  friend,  a  doc- 
tor, a  drug  center  or  one  of  his  parents.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  it  were  a  choice  between  a 
clergyman,  a  teacher  and  a  policeman,  a  stu- 
dent more  likely  would  choose  a  clergyman, 
If  anybody. 

A  male  student  is  more  likely  to  trust  and 
confide  In  a  religious  leader  than  Is  a  female. 
Nearly  40'';  of  the  males  aald  they  definitely 
or  probably  would  consult  a  clergyman.  Only 
36  "^  of  the  girls  said  so. 

Many     students     are     Indifferent     about 
churches    while   most    others    feel    churches 
should  be  doing  more  for  youths.  About  half 
of  the  students  agreed  that  "churches  and 
religious  organizations  should  be  more  de- 
voted to  the  problems  of  students."  Most  of 
these  who  do  not  agree,  expressed  no  opinion. 
Should    churches    be    more   devoted    to    the 
problems  of  youth? 
The  Salem  News  asked  local  students: 
52';    said  they  should. 
18';    said  they  shotUd  not. 
30' r  are  undecided. 

Regular  drug  users  are  much  more  disen- 
chanted with  religious  leaders  than  are  non- 
users.  More  than  half  of  the  users  said  they 
never  would  seek  help  from  a  clergyman  and 
only  11%  said  they  would  seek  help. 

In  short,  most  students,  eepeclally  males 
and  those  who  never  have  \iaed  drugs,  think 
there  is  a  potential  role  for  churche*  in  help- 
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Ing  to  solve  the  drug  problem,  but  rellglotls 
organizations  have  not  lived  up  to  tbe  ex- 
pectations of  youths. 

If  there  Is  a  role  in  the  drug  problem 
orgaiUzed  religion,  what  Is  it? 

Rev.  Everett  Kuder,  chaplain  at  SalcAn 
State  College  and  pastor  of  the  Lafayette 
Street  Methodist  Church,  thinks  churches 
"should  educate  the  people  and  teach  the 
not  to  pass  Judgment,  to  be  open-mind<j 
and  realize  that  kids  are  people  like  ever 
body  else." 

"There's  a  potential  to  reach  young  peo- 
ple, "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kuder  eald,  "But  churchis 
have  to  open  their  doors.  As  it  Is,  wb^i 
young  people  get  in  the  door,  they  feel  un- 
welcome. They  find  churches  are  not  dealiilg 
with  people  as  real  people." 

Rev.  John  B.  McCormack.  an  organizer  4f 
the  proposed  drug  rehabilitation  center  91 
Salem,  is  convinced  that  clergymen  "have 
meet  kids  where  they  are.  Churches  8bou|| 
re-evaluate  the  distribution  of  their  energ 
in  meeting  man  where  he  is,  and  begin 
meet  the  needs  of  young  people." 

Ft.  McCormack,  executive  director  of  tlie 
North  Shore  Catholic  Charities,  said,  "Tqe 
church  has  to  adapt  to  the  changing  socle^ 
and  help  society  reflect  on  what  it's  doing." 

Will  a  Btudent  discuss  a  drug  problem  ui^ 
a  religious  leader?  , 

14'^c  say  they  would. 

17';  say  they  probably  would. 

35';'  say  mayt>e. 

34''^  say  never. 

Regular  drug  users)  • 

IT'r  probably  or  deflnltely. 

31%  maybe. 

52  ""i  never. 

Bro.  James  Corrado.  co-founder  of  tl  s 
Project  Breakthrough  drug  center  in  Pe#- 
body.  agrees  that  "churches  have  gotten  tdD 
far  away  from  the  t>eople  business.  Kids  Ju* 
don't  have  the  trust  in  the  church  as  a^ 
Institution,  so  It  has  to  be  the  Individuals  ^ 
the  church  who  de«kl  with  kids. 

"Youths  have  the  idea  that  the  priest  fe 
far-removed,"  he  said,  confessing.  "Wlt|i 
the  majority,  it's  true." 

Another  clergyman  known  for  his  abilittr 
to  communicate  with  youths  Is  Rev.  Joh^ 
W.  WUbur.  of  the  First  Baptlsrt  Church  1^ 
Beverly. 

"Churches  can  help  out  In  the  drug  prob^ 
lem."  he  said,  but  they  must  open  up  ph]rsi» 
cally  and  philosophically  and  help  set  th> 
stage  for  interi>ersonal  relationships  between 
kids  and  adults." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  also  is  convince* 
that  most  local  religious  leaders  are  prepare* 
to  help  with  drug  problems,  despite  the  evt* 
dence  that  youths  are  not  convinced. 

"Most  clergymen  are  knocking  themselves 

out  to  be   educated  about  drugs,"  be  saldt 

TheyTe  learning  to  help  with  the  problem.* 

But  even  If  clergymen  do  know  how  t« 
cope  with  drug  abuse,  many  students.  par« 
ticularly  thoee  drug  users  who  need  help 
mo«t.  do  not  have  trust  or  confidence  in 
religious  leaders,  who  they  see  as  representa- 
tives  of  the  rigid  establishment. 
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predominant  student  attitudes  about 
schools : 

A  student  with  a  problem  Involving  dmgs 
is  more  likely  to  seek  help  from  a  friend,  one 
of  his  parents,  someone  at  a  drug  center,  a 
doctor  or  a  clergyman  than  from  a  teacher 
or  a  guidance  coionselor. 

Only  one  student  out  of  every  6  indicated 
trust  and  conftdence  In  teachers  and  coun- 
selors when  It  comes  to  drug  problems. 

In  addition,  many  students  anonymously 
wrote  comments  on  The  News'  questionnaire 
such  as  one  from  an  11th  grade  Peabody 
boy  who  said  "Drugs  are  the  school's  fault 
for  doing  the  same  uninteresting  thing  day 
after  day." 

A  distinct  majority  of  students  asked  for 
more  open-minded  teachers.  TbTee  out  of 
every  4  students  agreed  that  "teachers  should 
listen  to  kids  and  try  harder  to  understand 
their  problems."  and  less  than  10%  dis- 
agreed. Many  students  added  comments  such 
as  this  one  from  an  llth  grade  girl  In 
Peabody : 

"A  better-trained,  easy-going  and  open- 
minded  faculty  might  help  the  drug  prob- 
lem, but  teachers  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved. So  what's  the  use?" 

Most  students  Indicated  a  need  in  the 
schools  for  drug  education  specifically,  and 
generally  for  a  freer  atmosphere  where  stu- 
dents can  discuss  their  problems  openly. 

Nearly  80%  of  the  students  agreed  that 
"students  should  be  taught  more  about 
drugs"  and  that  "students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  talk  about  their  problems  In 
school  without  fear." 

Junior  high  students  and  youths  who  had 
never  used  drugs  tended  to  express  more 
interest  in  drug  education  while  senior  high 
students  and  regular  drug  users  stressed  the 
need  for  problem-orlen;ted  discussions  in 
school. 

In  addition,  many  students  related  drug 
abuse  directly  to  the  schools,  in  comments 
such  as  the  following: 

"One  reason  for  drug  use  Is  the  atmos- 
phere in  school.  The  building,  the  teachers 
and  the  management  of  the  school  lends 
itself  ail  too  well  to  the  despair  of  students 
who  are  on  the  brink  of  taking  dope."  (A 
Salem  Uth  grade  boy.) 

A  drug  education  specialist  who  defends 
the  role  of  teachers  is  Dr.  Robert  L'H.  Miller 
of  Danvers,  chairman  of  the  state  Department 
of  Education  Drug  Commission,  who  sees  a 
need  for  drastic  changes  in  the  educational 
system. 
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What  should  schools  do  about  drugs* 

The  Salem  News  asked  Salem  and  Peabody 
students: 

Should  students  be  taught  more  about 
drugs? 

78%  say  yes,  11%  say  no.  11%  are  un- 
decided. 

Should  kids'  problems  be  discussed  In 
school? 

77%  say  yes.  12%  say  no.  11%  are  un- 
decided. 

Should  teachers  be  njore  openminded? 

76%  say  yes,  9%  say  no,  15%  are  unde- 
VIII.  D>UG8  n*  SCHOOLS  clded 

There  has  been  a  sense  of  urgency  aboufe  „„  „.„.„„ 

drugs  in  the  schools,  and   many  local  edu-4  |inp«rcenij 

cators  have  responded  to  the  sudden  aware4  ' " 

ness  with  Increased  efforts  to  find  a  positive  ^'H  »  student  dlstuss  a  diug 

role  for  public  education  in  the  drug  probleml  prsblem  with— 

clear'^''t*^n*;v«*^  '""""  ^""^  "^^'^""^  ™°'1  "T^^^^  "  A  coun«lo.r 
One  is  that  Illegal  drugs  are  readily  avail- 

able  in  the  corridors  of  local  schools  whlla      S*1l!!w''' ,*  * 

meaningful    drug  programs   have   not    been      M°,b,  " m  35 

available  In  the  classroom,  according  to  most;      Nev»( 41  42 

students.  ' 

The  other  is  that  many  students  use  drugs  ^"'^  "•  '" 

in  school  and  need  help,  yet  students  m  gen-      ■ 

Ti.Vnf'*!'*    ^*    ^'^    »chool    sUff    members  "Teachers  would  like  to  help  with  the  drug 

tS.    o  ,  problem,"  he  said,  "but  because  of  the  struc- 

The  Salem  News  sxirvey,  seeking  solutions  ture.  they're  afraid  to.  UnleM  admlnUtratora 

rather  than  heroes  and  goats,  revealed  these  can  free  teachers,  you  can't  get  anywhere." 


Dr.  Miller  commented  that,  in  the  long 
run.  "We  need  a  basic  revamping  of  the  ed- 
ucational system,  a  willingness  to  make  the 
students  And  life  more  meaningful." 

Meantime,  Dr.  Miller  said,  "schools  mu.st 
introduce  student-centered  programs.  Penr 
tactics  in  drug  education  are  useless  and 
drug  information  courses  are  passe.  The 
problem  isn't  whether  kids  know  the  effects 
of  drugs.  The  important  thing  schools  should 
stress  is  decision-making." 

Paxil  J.  Andrews,  the  state's  drug  educa- 
tion director,  added  that  "We've  desp>erately 
failed  in  decision-making  education,  and  In 
order  to  be  effective  In  drug  education,  we 
have  to  change  educational  systems." 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Dunnan.  former  Peabody 
schools  superintendent,  commented  last  year 
that  "the  institution  that  conforms  closest 
to  a  jjTlson  Is  our  secondary  school  system. 

"We're  not  skilled  at  controling  large  num- 
bers. The  way  the  least  skilled  do  it  is  with 
guns;   the  most  skilled  use  motivation" 

Motivation,  decision-making  and  open- 
mindedness,  on  paper,  are  the  themes  of  druR 
education  courses  that  are  being  adopted  in 
Salem.  Beverly  and  Danvers.  among  other 
systems,  but  students  clearly  are  seeking 
more  than  paper  work. 

As  the  Beverly  drug  curriculum  committee 
concluded  this  summer  after  adopting  a  driii; 
program,  "We  must  not  accept  a  curriculum 
and  call  the  Job  done." 


If  students  had  aitthonty 

what  would  they  do 

What  does  the  Slate 

about 

Percent 

law  say  about 

Adult  drui  pushers? 

Punish  them   

49 

1  Firs'  offense,  S  In  10 

Offer  counseling 

41 

Educate  them _ 

8 

1     years  m  prison. 

Do  nothing    ... 

3 

1 

Students  who  sell  drugs? 

Offer  counseling 

45 

Punish  them  .  . 

41 
?1 

First  offense  b  to  10 

Educate  them 

1      years  in  prison. 

Oo  nothing 

£ 

Diu«  addicts? 

Offer  medical  tieat- 

ment  . 

U 

First  offense,  they  can 

Offer  counseling 

41 

choose  treatment  in- 

Educate them 

5 

stead  of  5  years  111 

Punish  (hem 

b 

prison,  J5,000  fine. 

Do  nothing 

7 

Students  who  experiment 

with  drugs? 

Offer  counseling  . 

49 

First  offense,  thev 

Educate  them       .       . 

40 

can  choose  treatment 

Offer  medical  treat- 

instMd ol  3H  years 

ment  .   

14 

in  prison.  $1,000 

Do  nothing 

14 

fine,  for  marijuana 

Punish  them.. 

7 

possession. 

Students  who  drink  alco- 

holic beverages? 

Do  nothing 

43  ' 

33 

15 

11  J 

Offer  counseling 

Educate  them 

Fine  up  to  $S0. 

Punish  them 

Note:  Percentages  add  to  more  than  100  percent  because  of 
multiple  answers. 

rX.    HELP   OR   PUNI8HMKNT7 

Most  local  youths  are  convinced  that  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation,  rather  than  pun- 
ishment, are  among  the  solutions  to  the  drug 
problem. 

And,  despite  recent  liberal  changes  In  drug 
laws  and  proposals  for  sweeping  liberaliza- 
tion in  the  state  legislature  this  year,  the 
opinions  reflected  in  state  laws  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  North  Shore  youths  still  are  far 
apart. 

An  increasing  minority  of  youths  continue 
to  experiment  with  marijuana,  for  example, 
and  nearly  half  think  it  should  be  legalized, 
yet  state  law  makes  possession  punishable 
by  up  to  3 ',2  years  In  prison. 

"Drug  laws  are  completely  out  of  focus 
with  reality."  summarized  State  Sen.  Jack 
H.  Backman,  D-Boston.  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative Drug  Abuse  Commission.  "PollcA 
don't  arrest  anybody,  courts  close  their  eyes. 
EverylxMly  is  humanitarian  and  knows  the 
laws  don't  work,  so  people  don't  enforce  the 
laws. 
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"As  a  result,  kids  walk  out  of  court  and 
they  laugh  at  the  system.  What  they  dont 
realize  Is  that  they've  got  a  court  record  to 
follow  them." 

Sen.  Backman.  one  of  many  state  legisla- 
tors seeking  liberalized  drug  laws,  feels  that 
laws  will  have  to  t>e  changed  before  youths 
have  confidence  In  them.  Present  penalties 
include  5  years  in  prison  for  possession  of 
heroin;  3'i  years  and  a  $1,000  fine  for  pos- 
session of  other  illegal  drugs;  5  to  10  years 
for  sale  of  drugs,  and  5  years  for  being 
present  where  narcotics  are  found. 

These  penalties  are  never  applied  in  the 
cases  ol  local  youths  because  of  discretionary 
powers  granted  Judges  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Act  which  went  into 
effect  this  year  and  allows  rehabilitation 
rather  than  punishment  for  flrst-tlme  drug 
offenders. 

Judge  Abraham  Ankeles  of  Peabody  Dis- 
trict Court  said  the  act  is  "the  most  far- 
reaching  and  most  progressive  drug  legisla- 
tion In  the  nation." 

//  regular  drug  users  had  the  authority, 
what  would  they  do  about  persons  in- 
volved  in  drugs? 

66 ';  said  they  would  help,  not  punish  drug 
sellers;  89%  advocate  punishment. 

91 'r  would  offer  medical  treatment  and 
counseling  to  drug  addicts. 

65';  would  offer  help  to  youths  who  ex- 
periment with  drugs;  35%  would  leave  them 
alone;  and  0',   would  punish  them. 

71 'r  said  they  would  do  nothing  about 
youths   who  drink  alcoholic   beverages. 

But  the  harsh  penalties  for  drug  viola- 
tions still  are  on  the  books,  and  they  differ 
sharply  with  the  predominate  feelings  of 
local    students. 

The  Salem  and  Peabody  students  surveyed 
were  asked  what  they  would  do  at)Out  the 
drug  problem  If  they  were  making  the  laws. 
Nearly  all  students  surveyed,  drug  users  as 
well  as  non-users,  expressed  the  need  for 
treatment  and  counseling  for  drug  addicts 
rather  than  punishment.  Nine  out  of  every 
10  students  said  medical  treatment  should 
be  available,  and  2  of  every  5  said  counseling 
is  Important.  Less  than  5'';  advocated  pun- 
ishment as  a  means  to  help  the  drug  addic- 
tion problem. 

Many  students  would  deal  differently  with 
adults  who  sell  drugs  than  they  would  with 
students  who  sell  drugs.  About  half  of  the 
students  advocate  punishment  as  a  remedy 
for  adult  pu.shers.  but  fewer  think  student 
drug  sellers  should  be  punl.shed.  Instead,  most 
students  would  Insist  upon  counseling  and 
education. 

Male  students  tended  to  place  a  greater 
value  on  punishment  as  a  remedy  for  the 
sale  of  drugs  and  drug  addiction,  while  fe- 
male students  tended  to  prefer  counseling. 

Regular  drug  users  as  well  as  non-users,  in 
general,  agreed  that  drug  use  is  a  serious 
problem,  but  nearly  all  Indicated  that  stu- 
dents who  experiment  with  drugs  should  not 
be  punished. 

Significantly,  slightly  more  students  would 
punish  minors  who  drink  alcoholic  beverages 
(11  ■  )  than  the  number  who  would  punish 
druR  experimenters  (T    ). 

This  sharply  contrasts  the  predominant 
feeling  among  North  Shore  adults  who,  by  a 
6  to  1  margin,  ranked  marijuana  as  a  more 
serious  drug  than  alcohol  in  a  recent  local 
survey.  The  student  attitude  also  distinctly 
contrasts  state  law  which  provides  for  a  $60 
fine  for  minors  who  drink  and  up  to  3!i 
years  for  pot  smokers. 

Regular  drug  users  are  more  liberal  In  their 
attitudes  about  drug  users,  obviously.  But, 
perhaps  more  significant,  is  that  the  predom- 
inant attitudes  of  users  are  similar  to  those 
of  non-users. 

Except  when  it  comes  to  sale  of  narcotics. 

there    is    a    near-unanimous    attitude    that 

punishment  is  not  an  adequate   answer   to 

the  drug  problem. 

Sen.    Backman    agrees   with   the   students 
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that  "punishment  is  a  rather  punitive  way 
to  help  kids.  The  real  answer  has  to  be  in 
the  education  of  society." 

Working  with  other  legislators  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch  toward 
a  consensus  drug  bill.  Sen.  Backman  hopes 
the  state  will  produce  "far-reaching 
changes,"  one  which  will  come  closer  to 
reality  and  the  attitudes  of  youths. 

The  proposed  changes  may  provide  a  re- 
codification of  drugs,  reduce  illegal  posses- 
sion of  marijuana  from  a  felony  to  a  mis- 
demeanor, repeal  laws  requiring  doctors  to 
report  addicts  seeking  help  and  prohibiting 
persons  from  t>elng  present  where  drugs  are 
found,  broaden  the  probationary  powers  of 
Judges,  increase  the  state's  effort  at  drug  re- 
search and  increase  efforts  at  drug  education. 

X.  CARING  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

There  are  adult*  who  ignore  youths,  rid- 
icule their  Idealism,  doubt  their  wisdom  and 
are  Insensitive  to  their  frustrations,  par- 
ticularly when  students'  comments  are  pain- 
fully  honest: 

"It's  called  civilization,  but  how  civilized 
are  we  when  we  have  to  resort  to  drugs  to  be 
happy?",  wrote  a  Salem  youth  who  will  enter 
his  senior  year  in  high  school  this  fall. 

"It  seems  like  a  crime  to  ride  a  motorcycle, 
wear  long  hair,  a  beard  and  different  clothes. 
Kids  think  society  is  trying  to  mass-produce 
good  people  and  the  only  way  to  fight  back 
is  to  become  different.  If  the  social  pressure 
won't  stop,  they  resort  to  drugs  to  make 
them  forget." 

Nobody  Is  more  sensitive  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem than  youths.  The  Salem  News'  survey 
sought  a  student  perspective  at>out  drugs. 

The  survey  produced  no  simple  explana- 
tions or  instant  solutions,  but  it  did  offer  the 
opinions  of  a  cross-section  of  youths,  most 
of  whom  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sess the  problem  they  understand  better 
than  most  adults. 

The  News  learned  that  there  are  no  out- 
standing heroes  in  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse — though  youths  Indicated  confidence 
in  volunteers  who  work  in  drug  centers — and 
neither  are  there  any  outstanding  villains. 

One  prevailing  attitude  that  did  emerge  is 
an  underlying  feeling  among  students  of 
frustration  with  society.  "Drugs  help  stu- 
dents escape  from  the  world,"  one  wrote, 
"and  the  way  to  solve  the  drug  problem  is  to 
make  a  better  world." 

"You  cant  solve  the  drug  problem  by  solv- 
ing all  the  ills  of  society,"  commented  Rev. 
John  B.  McCormack.  of  Salem,  adding  that 
•drugs  make  us  think  about  them  all  over 
again.  Drugs  help  us  re-evaluate  what  we 
are  doing." 

Students.  In  general,  appear  to  agree  that 
the  drug  problem  never  will  be  resolved 
without  basic  revisions  In  adult  attitudes 
and  rethinking  about  the  functions  of  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  church,  the  schools 
and  the  law. 

Idealists  that  they  are.  youths  seek  noth- 
ing less  than  a  coop>eratlve  effort  by  adults 
to  solve  the  drug  problem. 

"I  think  the  biggest  problem  is  society  and 
how  people  run  It."  commented  a  Salem  High 
School  girl,  a  regular  drug  user.  "They  con- 
demn everything  and  make  everything  into  a 
big,  complicated  mess.  I  feel  for  people  with 
a  dep>endence  on  a  hard  drug.  Bvit  the  people 
who  created  the  problems  are  the  first  to 
condemn  kids  for  using  drugs." 

Youths  will  continue  asking  questions  that 
adults  are  accustomed  to  answering  with 
authority,  rather  than  reason. 

A  freshman  girl  in  Salem,  for  example,  ap- 
parently thought  about  the  state's  severe  F>en- 
altles  for  possession  of  mswljuana  before  in- 
quiring: "Is  It  really  a  crime  to  smoke  grass?" 

Other  youths,  like  many  adults,  simply  have 
abandoned  the  hope  of  bridging  the  gap  in 
understanding  between   generations. 

"I  wonder,"  pondered  a  Peabody  High 
School  girl.  "Can  anything  really  be  done 
about   drugs  with  attitudes  as  they  are?  I 
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think  It's  going  to  be  up  to  the  kids  to  de- 
cide what's  right  and  what's  wrong." 

A  Peabody  girl  complained  that  adults 
don't  care  abput  students'  opinions,  then 
proposed  this  solution  to  the  drug  problem: 

"If  people  care  about  others,  then  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  as  many  drug  addicts. 
Caring   is   the  best   thing   a  person  can  do." 

Most  local  adults  do  care,  according  to  a 
poll  in  May.  1970.  which  Indicated  that  the 
greatest  problem  In  the  state,  ranking  ahead 
of  inflation,  pollution  and  crime.  Is  drugs. 

More  than  a  year  later,  however,  youths 
still  were  convinced  that  adults,  whether  they 
care  or  not,  are  not  contributing  enough  to 
solve  the  drug  problem. 

In  the  Judgment  of  Salem  and  Peabody 
students,  the  schools  are  movmg  too  slowly 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  students;  par- 
enU  are  not  making  an  adequate  effort  to 
understand  youths  and  to  learn  about  drugs; 
police  are  unreasonable;  drug  centers  are 
helpful,  but  struggling  because  of  dwindling 
support  by  adults;  the  laws  are  out  of  line 
with  reality;  churches  are  closed  institutions; 
and  caring  is  not  enovigh. 

CONCLUSIONS   .   .   . 

Illegal  drugs  are  readily  available  to  youths 
In  school  as  well  as  out  of  school:  a  substan- 
tial minority,  approeujhlng  a  majority  In  llth 
grade,  have  experimented  with  Illegal  drugs; 
90 '^^  consider  drug  abuse  a  senous  problem. 

Students  first  try  drugs,  in  most  cases,  be- 
cause they  are  curious  about  the  effects  and 
because  of  encouragement  by  friends;  many 
continue  drugs  for  a  complexity  of  reasons 
generally  associated  with  school,  family  and 
personality  problems  and  frustration  with 
society. 

Among  persons  available  to  help  a  student 
with  a  drug  problem,  the  most  highly  favored 
by  youths  is  someone  In  a  drug  center,  such 
as"  Project  Rap  in  Beverly.  Friends  rank 
second. 

Students  proposed  no  single  solution  to 
the  drug  problem,  but  they  ranked  the  role 
of  their  parents  as  the  most  important 
Youths  are  nearly  unanimous  that  parents 
should  try  harder  to  understand  students' 
problems  and  that  parents  should  learn  more 
about  drugs. 

The  second  most  important  role  In  the 
drug  problem,  according  to  students,  is  that 
ol  the  schools.  Junior  high  students  stressed 
the  need  for  meaningful  programs  in  drug 
education,  while  senior  high  students  em- 
phasized their  need  for  discussions  in  school 
of  their  problems. 

Students,  in  general,  indicated  that  police 
have  a  distinct  role  in  helping  with  the  drug 
problem.  Most  said  police  should  try  harder 
to  keep  illegal  drugs  out  of  the  North  Shore 
area  Many  commented  that  police  also 
should  try  harder  to  avoid  antagonizing 
youths. 

Nearly  all  students  indicated  attitudes  that 
conflict  with  drug  laws.  Almost  half  advo- 
cate legalization  of  marijuana,  and  nearly 
all  youths  think  treatment  and  education, 
rather  than  punishment,  should  be  Mnpha- 
sized  in  the  law. 

Churches  have  a  potential  role  in  the  drug 
problem,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  that 
of  parents,  schools  and  p>olice.  Most  students 
indicated  churches  should  be  more  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  youths. 


SOME  OTHER  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENCa 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 

counseling  with  some  competent  lawyers 
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and  knowledgeable  pe<H>le  on  the  pros« 
pects  of  how  the  proposed  prayei 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  might 
effect  public  Institutions  other  thaa 
schools,  some  si>eciflc  illustrations  as  t« 
how  some  of  the  points  might  work  out 
in  actual  practice  might  be  worthwhile. 
For  Instance,  how  would  this  amend- 
ment affect  the  religious  practices  in 
Methodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  or  Catho- 
he  hospitals  that  have  received  Hill-Bur> 
too  money  and/or  other  finances  through 
public  funds? 

Suppose  a  non-Catholic  patient  de- 
cided that  he  objected  to  the  sectarian 
religious  objects  and  practices  in  tha 
Catholic  hospital  that  was  built  by  pubUc 
funds.  He  could  probably  file  suit  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  CivU  Liberties  Union, 
restrict  all  religious  practices  in  such  • 
hospital  to  "nondenomlnaUonal"  prac- 
tices. Some  Government  authority  would 
then  have  to  decide  what  religious  prac- 
tices could  and  could  not  take  place  Im 
the  CathoUc  hospital.  It  does  not  taka 
much  imagination  to  conclude  that  this 
could  cause  a  lot  of  consternation  in  tha 
hospitals  that  serve  the  public  and  it 
certainly  would  disturb  the  religious  at- 
mosphere that  has  prevailed  in  these 
hospitals  through  the  years. 

From  the  history  books,  we  can  bene- 
fit from  another  illustration  that  would, 
it  seems  to  me.  give  us  call  not  to  disturb 
the  church-state  separation  philosophy. 
In  1818  .when  the  church  was  disestab- 
lished in  Connecticut.  Lyman  Beecher. 
one  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  his  day 
and  a  strong  defender  of  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  was  severely  depressed. 
The  story  is  told  by  his  son.  Charles 
Beecher. 

"I  remember  seeing  father,  the  day  after 
the  election."  Charles  said,  "sitting  on  one 
of  the  old-fashioned,  rush  bottomed  kitchen 
chain,  his  head  drooping  on  his  breast,  and 
hU  arms  hanging  down.  'Father,*  I  said,  'what;. 
are  you  thinking  of?"  He  solemnly  answered,! 
The  Church  of  God."  "  Beecher  himself  con-' 
fessed  that  "It  was  a  time  of  great  depres- 
sion and  EufTerlng.  ...  It  was  as  dark  a  day 
as  ever  I  saw.  TThe  odium  thrown  upon  the 
ministry  was  Inconceivable.  The  Injury  done 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  we  then  supp>osed. 
was  Irreparable.  For  several  days  I  suffered 
what  no  tongue  can  tell   " 

For  almost  a  decade,  Beecher  had  led  the 
fight  and  masterminded  the  campaign  in  de- 
fense of  the  establishment.  To  him,  the  es- 
tablishment meant  the  preservation  of  true 
religion,  good  morals,  and  sound  government. 
Without  these  three  supports,  he  was  con- 
vinced, society  would  rush  headlong  to  dis- 
aster Like  Timothy  Dwight,  his  good  friend 
and  great  teacher.  Beecher  was  unable  "to 
conceive  of  true  religion  and  good  morals 
without  the  support  of  a  sound  government 
or,  conreraely,  of  a  sound  government  with- 
out true  religion."  The  three.  In  his  mind, 
were  Indlsaolubly  linked.  Sound  government 
could  not  endure  without  good  morals,  and 
good  morals  were  dependent  upon  true  reli- 
gion Dlsertabllshment,  therefore,  could 
mean  nothing  leas  than  the  triumph  of 
irrellglon  and  Immorality,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  society.  "The  great  object"  of  those 
who  were  seeking  to  undermine  the  elxst- 
liig  onier,  wrote  Theodore  EMrlgbt,  "U  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  civilization  In  the 
world,  and  to  force  mankind  back  Into  a  sav- 
age st*U."  It  never  occurred  to  Beecher  that 
true  religion,  good  morals,  and  sound  gov- 
ernment might  aurvtve  disestablishment, 
and  so  be  waged  his  war  and  battled  val- 
litnUy  to  stave  off  the  seeming  forces  of  evil 
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which  had  already  won  the  day  outside  of 
Mew  England. 

After  the  churches  had  been  dlsestab- 
lUbed,  Beecher  was  obliged  to  confeaa  that 
he  had  been  mistaken.  He  found  himself 
farced  to  acknowledge  that  what  he  had 
feared  as  the  worst  tblng  that  could  happen 
had  turned  out  to  be  "the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  In  the  State  of  Connecticut." 
For,  as  be  said.  "It  cut  the  churches  loose 
from  dep>endence  on  state  support,"  and 
"threw  them  wholly  on  their  own  resources 
and  Ood."  Before  the  change,  he  declared, 
"our  people  thought  they  should  be  destroyed 
If  the  law  should  be  taken  away  from  under 
them.  .  .  .  But  the  effect,  when  It  did  come, 
was  Just  the  reverse  of  the  expectation. ■" 
Being  "thrown  on  Ood  and  ourselves,"'  there 
was  "created  that  moral  coercion  which 
makes  men  work.  Before  we  had  been  stand- 
ing on  what  otir  fathers  had  done,  but  now 
we  were  obliged  to  develop  al.  our  energy." 
There  were  some  who  felt  that  ministers  bad 
"loet  their  influence,"  but  '"the  fact  Is." 
Beecher  asserted,  "they  have  gained.'"  By  vol- 
untary efforts,  societies,  missions,  and  revi- 
vals, they  exert  a  deeper  Influence  than  ever 
they  could  by  queues,  and  shoe  buckles,  and 
cocked  hats,  and  gold-headed  canes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  future  I  will  be 
calling  attention  to  tlie  reactions  in  the 
rellgloiis  publications  and  their  concern 
about  the  adoption  of  the  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  September  28.  page  33726  ap- 
parently there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
transcription  in  the  third  column,  the 
paragraph  beginning  "Leaders  of  11  Prot- 
estant denominations."  in  the  last  part 
of  the  paragraph  which  reads  '"have  in- 
dicated strong  disapproval  of  permitting 
even  voluntary  prayers  in  the  public 
schools."  This  should  have  read  "have  in- 
dicated approval  of  permitting  only  vol- 
imtary  prayers  in  schools." 
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NORTH    VIETNAMESE    TREATMENT 
OP  AMERICAN  POW  S 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


or    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  7 
years  and  193  days  since  Capt.  Floyd 
Thompson  was  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  flaunted 
the  Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
refused  to  give  information  on  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  captured:  they 
have  refused  to  allow  the  prisoners  to 
send  and  receive  mall  as  outlined  In  the 
convention. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday  adopted  a  Joint  res- 
olution protesting  this  treatment  of  U.8. 
prisoners  of  war.  The  resolution  calls 
for  the  release  of  equal  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  held  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Americans  held  in  North 
Vietnam. 

History  records  that  negotiations  over 
the  release  of  prisoners  in  the  Korean 
conflict  led  to  the  ultimate  cessation 
of  hostilities  there.  I  am  hopeful  that 
pursuing  such  a  course  could  bring  a 
quick  end  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


or  n>ABo 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
an  article  from  the  South  Idaho  Press 
in  Burley,  Idaho,  came  to  my  attention. 
It  concerns  the  career  of  one  of  my 
States  most  noted  citizens.  Calvin 
Wright,  of  Boise. 

Cal,  as  he  is  known  to  his  scores  of 
friends,  is  the  Idaho  director  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  more  than  20  years.  Prior 
to  that  time,  he  held  several  elective  and 
appointive  offices  in  Idaho. 

As  the  South  Idaho  Press  put  it: 

Calvin  E.  Wright  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  In  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  honored  many  times  In 
his  30-year  career  as  civic  leader,  politician, 
educator  and  Journalist.  ...  It  is  about 
time  that  we  recognize  the  abilities  of  a 
man,  raised  in  our  area,  who  still  has  senti- 
mental ties  and  a  vital  interest  In  our 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  South 
Idaho  Press  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Around  Town 

(By  Al  Dawson) 

Recently  the  Stanford  University  cla-ss  i>f 
1930  honored  him  and  his  wife  on  their  41st 
wedding  anniversary  at  a  reunion  party  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  "Tlic 
college  grads  of  that  early  Depression  era 
had  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  illustrious 
alumnus. 

Calvin  E.  Wright  hsis  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  honored  many  times  in 
his  30-year  career  as  civic  leader,  politician, 
educator  and  Journalist.  In  1968  he  was  the 
subject  of  a  feature  article  In  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  the  "Portrait  of  a  Distinguished 
Citizen." 

The  Bible  appraisal  comes  to  mind— ".^ 
prophet  is  without  honor  In  his  own  country  " 
Mr.  Wright  is  really  one  of  our  own.  It  Is 
about  time  that  we  recognize  the  abilities  of 
a  man,  raised  in  our  area,  who  still  has  senti- 
mental ties  and  a  vital  interest  In  our 
community. 

"Cal,"  as  he  Is  known  by  his  many  personal 
friends,  was  born  Jan.  29,  1909  in  Herlngton, 
Kan.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Wright,  with  their  family, 
moved  to  Burley.  The  father  himself  was 
prominent  as  a  businessman  and  politician. 
Mr.  Wright  operated  the  first  service  station 
in  Burley  in  1918,  at  the  former  location  of 
Bonanza  Motor,  corner  of  Overland  and  14ih 
St.  The  elder  Wright  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  politics,  serving  as  state  senator. 

Calvin  Wright  attended  Miller  School  and 
then  went  on  to  the  old  Burley  High  School 
where  he  graduated  in  1936.  The  ambition 
and  drive  that  was  to  be  the  motivation 
which  brought  him  future  success  started 
early.  While  attending  achool  he  worked,  and 
later  be  managed  his  father's  service  station. 

lEducatlon,  however,  was  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  young  Calvin  at  this  point.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Idaho,  later  trans- 
ferring to  Stanford  University,  where  be 
graduated  In  1030. 

Upon    receiving    the    diploma,    he,    along 
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with  that  generation  of  graduates  so 
enthusiastic  and  ready  to  conquer  the  world, 
found  that  at  best  economic  conditions  made 
that  victory  difflcult.  The  Great  Depression 
had  started. 

"Cal,'"  in  1929,  one  year  before  graduation, 
had  married  his  University  of  Idaho  sweet- 
heart. His  bride  was  Gwen  Sathre,  daughter 
of  Andrew  G.  Sathre,  prominent  Burley  at- 
torney. Upon  leaving  school  the  couple  set- 
tled In  this  city  and  Mr.  Wright  started  look- 
ing for  work.  The  prospects  were  bleak.  Never 
In  the  history  of  this  country  had  there  been 
so  many  unemployed. 

As  Mr.  Wright  recalls  today,  he  was  lucky 
He  obtained  a  Job  In  teaching.  'I  weathered 
the  Depression  years  as  a  high  school  teacher 
and  did  a  little  newspapering  on  the  side." 
The  wages  of  an  educator  were  low,  and  In 
order  to  augment  his  income.  "Cal"  worked 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Minidoka  News  in  Rupert 
and  the  Herald  Bulletin  in  Burley  from  1930 
to  1934.  Other  Journalistic  assignments  in- 
cluded writing  for  the  old  Capitol  News  In 
Boise,  staff  correspondent  for  area  and  out- 
of-state  dallies,  and  one  year  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Minidoka  News. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  entered  and  won  the 
election  as  county  auditor.  In  1937  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  State  Insurance 
Ftind. 

Following  this  employment  Mr  Wright 
seriously  embarked  upon  his  political  career 
At  28,  he  became  one  of  the  youngest  county 
and  state  officials  in  the  nation  when  he  wa.s 
elected  to  the  office  of  state  auditor  He 
served  three  terms,  from   1939-1944. 

In  1950  Calvin  Wright  reached  a  peak  of 
his  political  career  when  he  was  named  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  In  a  close 
race  with  our  now-United  States  Senator 
Len  Jordan,  he  was  defeated  by  a  small 
margin. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  \va.s  appointed  as 
US.  Internal  Revenue  director  for  Idaho,  a 
post  that  he  now  holds  and  has  malntali^ed 
for  almost  20  years. 

To  enumerate  the  many  civic  and  profes- 
sional achievements  of  Mr  Wright  is  almost 
impossible,  especially  In  this  limited  space. 

Otitstandlng  in  his  civic  activities  might 
be  listed  the  flve-year  service  as  Idaho  fed- 
eral chairman  for  Radio  Free  Europe.  In  this 
official  capacity  In  1966.  he  was  a  member 
of  the  American  delegation  which  inspected 
RFE  facilities  and  programming  in  Europe. 
This  mission  Included  visiting  the  borders 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  coxnitrles.  and  both  sides 
of  Berlin's  "Wall  of  Shame." 

Other  poets  held  Include  membership  on 
board  for  the  Bol.se  United  Fund,  Idaho  Ter- 
ritorial Centennial  Commission.  Governors 
Committee  for  Employment  of  Handicapped, 
and  Governor's  Prayer  Breakfast  Committee 
In  1935  he  was  active  In  the  Idaho  Jaycecs 
Fraternal  and  religious  associations  In- 
clude membership  In  Rotary  Club.  Sigma 
Chi  FYaternlty.  Elks,  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
president  of  Boise  Federal  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  are  both  active  in 
the  Christian  Church  and  devoted  to  their 
family.  Including  their  nine  grandchildren 
Of  their  two  children,  son,  Tovn  Wright  is 
a  school  magazine  publisher  In  Minneapolis, 
and  daughter  Mrs.  A,  B.  (Beverly)  Brunelle 
lives  with  her  husband  in  Boise. 

Many  of  "Cal's  brothers  and  sisters  are 
well  known  in  Burley.  Mrs.  Sanford  (Dor- 
tliy)  Connell  now  lives  In  Shoshone,  while 
another  sister,  Mrs.  Harley  (Marjorie)  Mag- 
gart,  one-time  Burley  and  Declo  teacher, 
now  resides  In  Pleasant  HIU,  Calif. 

One  sister,  especially  well  known  In  this 
arta,  is  Mn.  E.  M.  (Casllda)  Steelsmlth,  now 
a  resident  of  Boise.  Many  rememt>er  Caallda 
as  a  very  capable  correspondent  for  the  old 
Herald  Bulletin. 

Two  other  brothers,  Lee  Jr.  and  Toni 
(Homer)  Wright,  are  both  engineers,  and  to 
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complete  the  dual  Image,  have  selected  Day- 
ton, Ohio  as  their  home. 

Mr.  Calvin  Wright  recently  demonstrated 
a  sentimental  tie  to  our  community  when 
he  became  a  charter  member  of  the  Cassia 
County  Historical  Society.  "Cal,"  we  are 
pleased  that  you  still  have  fond  memories 
of  your  boyhood  home.  We  too  consider  you 
a  distinguished  citizen,  and  are  mighty 
proud  of  your  record  as  a  man  and  civlc- 
mlndcd  individual 


HUGO  L.  BLACK 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  liave  spoken  most  elo- 
quently of  the  qualities  of  intellect,  viit 
and  wisdom  that  we  celebrate  in  the  per- 
son and  career  of  the  late  Justice  Hugo 
Lafayette  Black.  Legislators  of  no  small 
personal  distinction  in  the  law  have  paid 
their  own  tributes  to  the  splendid  intel- 
lectual and  judicial  traits  of  Justice 
Black. 

Justice  Black  has  been  called  both  a 
liberal  and  a  "strict  constructionist  " 
And,  indeed,  he  was  both  of  these — but 
he  was  more.  He  was  a  man  who  could 
reconcile  these  two  seemiiigly  contradic- 
tory terms  and  still  maintain  consistency 
m  his  judicial  decisions. 

Justice  Black  was  above  all  the  cham- 
pion of  the  little  man.  He  was  dedicated 
to  seeing  that  the  law  was  to  the  benefit 
of  all;  no  matter  what  their  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin.  Until  the  advent 
of  Justice  Black  on  the  Couit.  the  law  of 
the  land  had  been  fashioned  and  inter- 
preted more  to  the  benefit  of  the  corpo- 
rate individual — an  individual  or  person 
that  Justice  Black  was  to  declare,  in  an 
early  dissent,  did  not  exist.  Justice  Black 
saw  to  it  that  each  Individual  American 
is  granted  the  same  judicial  standing  and 
consideration  granted  to  American  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evident  concern 
for  the  individual  in  the  many  opinions 
penned  by  Justice  Black.  He  sought  to 
guard  the  guarantees  expressed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  every  American.  Some 
have  criticized  him  for  this  seemingly 
slavish  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  And,  indeed,  the  protection  of 
rights  granted  by  the  first,  fourth,  fifth. 
sixth,  eighth  and  14th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
thinking  and  written  opinioiis  of  Justice 
Black. 

Justice  Black  sought  to  make  these 
rights  inviolable,  or  reasonably  secui-e.  as 
the  Constitution  may  state.  But,  was  his 
focus  here  only  to  the  Individual?  Was 
Justice  Black  blind  to  those  needs  of  tlie 
State  that  inherently  constitute  a  tlireat 
to  these  personal  rights — rights  that  Jus- 
tice Black  labored  so  long  to  protect  and 
enhance?  Was  Justice  Black  the  wearer 
of  Judicial  blinders  that  give  his  view  of 
the  Constitution  and  our  Nation's  history 
and  future  stiengths  more  the  aspect  of 
tunnel  vision  than  that  of  bi-oad  pei-si>ec- 
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tive?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  a 
resounding  no. 

For  in  a  man  of  such  lucidity  of 
thought  and  expression,  we  confront  in 
Justice  Black  the  complex  blending  of 
two  seemingly  conflicting  points  of  view 
into  a  single  vision  of  our  national  life — 
life  and  personal  security  for  individual 
citizens  and  perdurance  for  the  Repub- 
lic itself. 

Justice  Black  saw  most  clearly  that  the 
only  way  in  which  a  democratic  repubhc 
could  survive — the  only  way  In  which  a 
free  people  could  continue  to  govern 
themselves — the  only  way  in  which  con- 
tinuing dlalogtie  between  state  and  peo- 
ple, the  cornerstone  of  a  free  govern- 
ment and  the  sign  of  a  free  people,  could 
be  preser-ved.  was  to  insure  the  protection 
of  those  rights  that  made  a  people  se- 
cure from  governmental  encroachment 
and  kept  clear  the  channels  of  peaceful 
communication  which  guarantee  that  m 
America  "Here  the  people  truly  govern 

In  this  area  when  certain  fringe  ele- 
ments demand  this  and  insist  on  that 
Justice  Black  was  not  tempted  to  hedge 
liis  declarations  supporting  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  suid  free  assembl>' 
He  realized  that  the  best  way  to  insure 
that  these  extremists  are  successful 
would  be  to  countenance  the  curtailment 
of  these  basic  rights.  The  best  way  in 
which  to  insure  that  these  extremists 
would  gather  power  into  their  own  hands 
from  the  hands  of  the  people,  would  be  to 
permit  them  to  succeed  in  this  tempta- 
tion, this  entraptment  built  on  justifiable 
outrage  at  their  methods — methods  say- 
ing, "power  to  the  people"  but  really 
meaning  -power  to  themselves  "  Justice 
Black  knew  that  power  does  indeed  rest 
with  the  people — power  to  change  our 
laws,  right  injustices  through  both  the 
legislative  and  judicial  processes — power 
to  support  our  form  of  government,  and 
power  to  guarantee  these  rights  to  all 
citizens — even  to  those  trying  to  destroy 
them  through  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  salute  in 
Justice  Black.  Tliis  balance  of  individual 
and  state  is.  I  l)elieve.  the  judicial  and 
philosophical  genius  of  this  giant  of  the 
Court — a  slant  of  a  human  being— a 
man  who  could  express  his  belief  in  Amer- 
ica and  Americas  future  in  the  most 
transcendant  yet  lucid  prose  and  j-et  con- 
tinue the  sharp  competition  on  the  tennis 
court  that  I  first  saw  owr  25  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  freshman  Congressman. 

We  shall  all  miss  this  protector  of  these 
rights — rights  which  permit  this  Nation 
to  grow  and  to  improve — and  to  do  u 
peacefully  and  with  regard  for  the  rights 
of  all.  Only  death  could  have  taken  this 
protector  of  the  Repubhc  from  us.  That 
is  what  Hugo  Black  dedicated  his  life 
to-  a  fiee  nation  of  free  men. 


.^N   UNREASONABLE  DECISION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN    IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr     GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    last 

week,   a  Federal   judge  ruled  that  th« 

Detroit  school  system,  which  has  been  in- 
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tegrated  for  many  years,  is  guilty  of  de 
jure  as  well  as  de  facto  segregation.  It 
now  appears  that  this  ruling  may  lead  to 
an  order  requiring  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents across  municipal  and  even  county 
lines  in  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  well 
reasoned  editorial  published  in  the  De- 
troit News  of  September  29.  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Unreasonable 

U.S.  District  Judge  Stephen  Roths  ruling 
this  week  on  Detroit  school  Integration  was 
an  unreasonable  and  impractical  decision 
which  opeDB  a  Pandora's  t>oz  oX  strife  and 
confusion  for  this  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

Everybody  knows  by  now  that  deliberate 
segregation  of  schools  In  this  country  Is  un- 
constitutional. But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
expects  lower  courts  and  school  boards  to 
use  good  sense  and  restraint  In  Identifying 
and  correcting  Illegal  segregation. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  say  that  Detroit  deliber- 
ately and  willfully  operates  a  segregated 
school  system.  Obviously,  there  are  segre- 
gated schools  here  but  judge  Roth  himself 
acknowledges  the  essential  reason. 

"The  principal  causes  undeniably  have 
been  population  movement  and  housing  pat- 
terns." he  writes  In  one  section  of  his  ruling, 
"Reeldentlal  segregation  within  the  city  and 
throughout  the  larger  metropolitan  area  Is 
suttstantlal.  pervasive  and  of  long  standing." 
he  writes  In  another. 

He  adds  In  each  Instance  that  oflflclal  ac- 
tions and  failures  to  act  have  t>olstered  and 
preserved  a  segregated  system  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  He  falls  to  distinguish 
clearly  l)etween  de  Jure,  or  legislated,  segre- 
gation and  de  facto  segregation,  which  Is  not 
necessarily  unconstitutional. 

Detroit  school  officials  through  the  years 
have  done  what  was  practical  and  necessary 
to  keep  the  schools  operating  and  to  get  each 
student  Into  a  school  reasonably  near  his 
home  In  the  main,  we  see  no  sinister  pur- 
pose. 

Indeed,  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  Detroit  board  with  re- 
gard to  the  racial  question  Is  offered  by 
Judge  Roth,  himself. 

A  large  portion  of  his  ruling  Is  devoted  to 
an  elaborate,  step-by-step  proof  that  the 
board  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  Integrate 
the  district's  school  faculties.  "The  Detroit 
School  Board  has.  in  many  other  respects.  " 
he  adds,  "undertaken  to  lessen  the  Impact 
of  the  forces  of  segregation  and  attempted 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Integration." 

Thus,  the  weight  of  Judge  Roth's  own  logic 
Is  against  the  conclusion  he  finally  reached. 

Although  Judge  Roth  did  not  rule  on  a 
motion  which  would  Involve  85  other  school 
districts  In  'Wayne.  Oakland  and  Macomb 
counties  In  the  question  of  achieving  racial 
balance  In  Detroit,  he  certainly  left  the  door 
open  to  such  Involvement.  He  suggested  that 
those  asking  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  85  dis- 
tricts might  want  to  amend  their  proposal 
and  "resubmit  It  as  a  comprehen.slve  plan 
of  desegregation   " 

It  sounds  like  an  Invitation  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  chaos.  Judge  Roth  appears  to 
contemplate  rxishlng  Into  a  whole  new  and 
uncharted  area  of  school  Integration 

If  a  distant,  suburban  district  Is  to  be  Inte- 
grated with  Detroit,  can't  that  distant  dis- 
trict fairly  Inquire  whether  It  shall  be  given 
the  chance  to  vote  In  the  Detroit  school  dls- 
tricf  Will  there  be  Integration  without  rep- 
resentation? 

If  thla  theory  of  comprehensive  Integration 
were  carried  out  In  a  city  such  as  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  logic  would  dictate  that  the  plan, 
reach  acroes  District  of  Columbia  boundary 
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lines  Into  sovereign  states.  Where  does  It  all 
lead,  and  where  does  It  all  end? 

Recently,  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  ob- 
serving the  zeal  of  some  lower  courta  In  the 
use  of  bussing  as  a  method  of  achieving 
school  Integration,  circulated  a  reminder  that 
the  court  requires  not  absolute  racial  bal- 
ance but  reasonable  efforts  to  achieve  It.  It 
seenna  that  Judge  Roth  failed  to  get  the 
message. 
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ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  J.  DRIS- 
COLL  BEFORE  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AVIATION  CLUB  IN 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Driscoll,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  Carrier  Association,  recently 
addressed  the  International  Aviation 
Club  on  the  subject,  "Sanity  in  the  Air — 
An  Impossible  Dream?"  In  his  address, 
Mr.  Driscoll  declared  that  it  is  time  to  lay 
aside  the  divergent  views  of  special  in- 
terest and  "to  come  to  some  consensus 
on  what  is  best  for  all  elements  of  the 
air  transportation  Industry  smd  the 
American  public."  It  is  an  address  con- 
taining challenges  to  Mr.  Driscoll's  own 
industry  and  one  which  each  Member  of 
the  House  might  likely  find  both  pro- 
vocative and  informative: 

Sanity   in  the   Are — An   Impossible 
Dream? 

(By  Edward  J.  Driscoll) 

In  looking  at  the  title  I  selected  for  this 
talk  several  weeks  ago.  I  begin  to  wonder  If  I 
might  not  have  the  gift  of  ESP. 

For  the  events  and  actions  of  recent  days 
could  make  one  believe  that  "Sanity  In  the 
Air"  Is  truly  an  lmpo.sslble  dream. 

It  Is  really  Ironic  that  an  Industry  like 
ours,  so  advanced  In  technology,  could  have 
become  so  irrational  and  self-destructive. 

All  of  us  associated  with  the  International 
Aviation  Club  can  be  proud  of  the  role  we 
play  In  a  20th  century  Industry  that  has  be- 
come the  keystone  of  the  world's  transport 
sy.=item.  We  are  proud  to  play  a  socially  slg- 
nlficant  role  In  bringing  the  people  of  the 
world  closer  together  and  In  transporting  the 
products  of  Industry  and  agriculture  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  But  I  dare  say  that  we 
are  not  equally  proud  of  the  evolving  prac- 
tices which  make  us  appear  like  peddlers  In  a 
Cashah  bazaar,  apparently  with  little  worry 
as  to  the  morrow. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  from  the  outset  that 
when  I  chose  the  title  for  my  talk.  I  did  not 
anticipate  the  .so-called  "transatlantic  rate 
war."  I  say  "so-called"  deliberately  because 
to  my  mind  the  situation  that  some  of  my 
scheduled  airline  friends  consider  "fun  and 
games"  Is  nothing  more  than  an  outright 
plan  to  eliminate  effective  competition  In  air 
transportation.  This  was  made  clear  when 
Lufthansa  admitted  that  It  would  lose  money 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  under  Its 
recently  annovmced  new  fare  structure. 

The  charter  airlines  favor  low  fares  We 
Introduced  them.  We  promoted  them.  We 
built  our  success  on  the  conviction  that  the 
consumer  has  the  right  to  the  lowest  cost  of 
air  transportation  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  carrier— without  burdening  other  classes 
of  pa-ssengers.  wlthoxit  government  subsidy  — 
while  *ttU  earning  a  fair  and  reasonable  prof- 
It,  It's  history.  It's  a  fact. 


The  latest  fare  announcements  are  merely 
outward  symptoms  of  a  much  deeper  prob- 
lem. Even  without  them,  we  still  feel  that 
psychiatric  advice  Is  needed  by  an  industry 
that  refuses  to  take  rational  actions  to  cure 
Its  Ills. 

Perhaps  we  were  so  successful  In  riding 
the  crest  of  a  new  and  booming  business 
that  we  never  took  the  time  to  learn  how 
one  operates  a  public  service  business;  how 
new  markets  are  developed;  and  how  one 
must  operate  within  a  budget.  Isn't  It  time 
to  forget  the  "glamor"  of  aviation,  to  put 
aside  the  notion  that  we're  In  show  busi- 
ness, to  stop  dealing  in  such  Irrelevancles  as 
live  entertainment  In  747  lounges,  gourmet 
meals,  exotic  wines,  and  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  air  transportation?  Isn't  It  about  time 
that  we  thought  less  about  pirating  the 
other  guy's  customers  and  thought  more 
about  that  vast  and  untapped  market  of 
Americans  who  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to 
the  advantages  of  safe,  dependable  and  low- 
cost  air  transportation? 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the  kind 
of  irrational  behavior  that  we  accept  as  nor- 
mal In  the  air  transportation  Industry. 

Is  It  rational  that  a  youth  or  student 
pay  less  than  another  passenger  for  his  tran.s- 
portatlon?  Does  he  take  less  room?  Does  he 
eat  less?  Does  It  really  cost  less  to  furnUsh 
him  air  transportation  or  Is  the  adult  In  the 
next  seat  paying  an  unnecessary  premium  to 
make  this  bargain  possible?  Think  for  a  min- 
ute. Does  he  pay  less  for  his  typewriter,  or 
his  clothes,  or  his  records?  Are  his  tuition 
fees  lower  than  those  of  an  adult  who  goes 
to  night  .school?  The  answers  are  no.  Now  it 
can  be  argued — vt'lth  justification — that  It  Is 
st)clally  desirable  for  young  people  to  have 
the  educational  experience  of  International 
travel.  But  we  all  know  that  these  opporiii- 
nltles  are  already  available,  through  student 
charters  pioneered  by  the  supplemental  car- 
riers. E^ch  student  pays  his  pro-rata  share  vf 
the  cost  for  such  flights.  These  types  of 
charters  are  available  to  students  through 
their  schools  and  through  other  arrange- 
ments, by  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers If  we  are  going  to  furnish  below-cost 
fares  as  a  s(K;lal  service,  why  not  provide  them 
to  our  senior  citizens?  Why  not  lncrea.se  rates 
agiln  so  that  discounts  can  be  given  to  low- 
Income  workers? 

If  student  and  youth  fares  are  to  be  al- 
lowed, shouldn't  we  at  the  same  time  adopt 
the  regulations  which  are  followed  In  Europe, 
where  all  students  are  able  to  participate  In 
charters  without  the  nece.sslty  of  adhering  to 
any  affinity  regulations. 

Is  It  rational  behavior  to  create  a  fare 
structure  that  tells  consumers  that  the  longer 
they  stay  abroad  the  cheaper  the  fare,  while 
at  the  same  time  announcing  that  they  can 
secure  reduced  rates  on  domestic  transcon- 
tinental travel  of  four  days  or  less?  Its  Alice 
In  Wonderland  for  the  travel  agent  who  tries 
to  explain  this  to  one  of  his  customers.  If  It 
costs  the  airline  less  to  carry  the  passenger 
who  goes  abroad  for  14  to  28  days,  and  even 
less  for  those  who  have  29  to  45  days  to  sprnd 
abroad,  a  reasonable  person  would  expect  to 
travel  free  If  he  spends  a  year  abroad.  And  If 
he  Is  Informed  about  our  dollar  drain  and  the 
■Visit  USA  prog^ram,  how  can  he  understand  a 
policy  that  encourages  longer  trips  abroad  but 
penalizes  him  If  he  wishes  to  take  more  than 
a  four  day  trip  across  his  own  country? 

Is  It  rational  to  tell  the  customer  who 
wishes  to  purchase  a  fixed  price  Inclusive 
Tour  to  a  particular  vacation  spot  that  gov- 
ernment regulations  require  a  minimum  stay 
of  7  days.  3  overnight  stops — 50  miles  apart 
even  though  he  wishes  to  visit  one  particular 
vacation  area.  Yet  that  Is  what  Is  required 
If  he  is  to  be  eligible  for  the  savings  of  an 
ITC— an  Inclusive  tour  charter.  With  our 
holidays  now  falling  on  Monday,  these  archaic 
rules  make  It  Impossible  for  us  to  exploit  the 
vast  potential  of  three-day  holiday  tripe.  We 
pride  ourselves  In  the  United  States  In  being 
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a  progressive  Industry,  yet  In  Europe  a  gigan- 
tic Inclusive  tour  Industry  has  been  built  on 
the  ability  of  charter  carriers  there  to  offer 
short  tour  packages  to  a  single  d«etlnatlon. 

Is  It  rational  tor  U.  S.  charter  carriers  to  l>e 
subject  to  dally  bureaucratic  whims  of  for- 
eign clvU  aviation  authorities  concerning 
landing  and  uplift  rights  when  governments 
protect  the  rights  of  scheduled  carriers 
through  bilateral  agreements?  Why  Unt  the 
American  citizen  who  carries  a  valid  passport 
and  via*  and  who  chooses  to  travel  on  a  char- 
ter flight  given  the  same  government  protec- 
tion as  his  neighbor  who  travels  on  an  In- 
dividually ticketed  basis  on  a  route  carrier? 

Look  at  the  situation  that  exists  in  so 
many  f<w«lgn  countries  with  regard  to  land- 
ing and  uplift  rights  for  U.S.  supplemental 
air  carriers.  Now.  I  ask  you,  is  there  really 
any  rational  basis  for  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  a  charter  operated  by  a  sched- 
uled carrier  over  one  operated  by  a  supple- 
mental airline? 

Neither  are  covered  by  any  Inter-govern- 
mental agreement.  But,  In  meet  cases,  a 
scheduled  carrier  can  fly  a  charter  between 
polnta  A  and  B  merely  by  filing  notice,  where- 
as the  charter  carrier  must  obtain  prior  ap- 
proval for  each  and  every  flight — with  no 
giiarantee  that  approval  will  be  granted  In 
any  given  Instance.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  go  on  being  "Mr.  Nice  Ouy,"  handing 
out  licenses  and  permits  on  a  non-reciprocal 
basis — providing  foreign  carriers  with  five 
year  operating  permits  for  charters,  while 
U.S.  carriers  must  ask  permission  for  each 
and  every  flight  to  those  same  countries. 
Where  Is  the  reciprocity?  By  what  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  can  this  be  considered  good 
for  the  United  States,  or  even  good  for  world 
aviation? 

We  must,  therefore,  come  up  with  a  system 
whereby  permits  for  charter  services,  whether 
Derformed  by  Independents,  lATA  carriers,  or 
Ihelr  charter  subsidiaries,  are  provided  for  In 
bilateral  agreements  covering  air  transport 
■ervlces  between  respective  countries. 

Is  It  rational  for  our  government  to  allow 
foreign  charter  carriers  the  right  to  carry 
transatlantic  cargo  to  or  from  the  United 
Stat«,  whUe  at  the  same  time  prohibiting 
its  own  ctiarter  carriers — the  U.S.  supplemen- 
tal alrllnee — from  transporting  a  single 
pound  of  commercial  cargo  on  transatlantic 
flights?  'Why  can't  we  develop  a  cargo  in- 
dustry that  will  be  truly  responsive  to  the 
needs    and    cost    requirements    of    American 

Bhlpperi* 

Let's  not  take  piecemeal  action  such  as 
restricting  the  right  of  air  freight  forwarders 
to  charter.  Before  we  take  precipitous  action, 
let's  analyze  the  whole  structure  and  sys- 
tem and  develop  a  program  for  expanding 
the  cargo  market — for  I  believe  a  balanced 
system  requires  not  only  an  individually  way- 
blUed  system  but  equally  an  efficient  cargo 
charter  S3^tem. 

Is  It  rational  to  have  non-IATA  charter 
subsidiaries  of  lATA  airlines?  Lufthansa. 
BOAC,  KLM.  and  others  have  formed  such 
companies.  What  kind  of  relationship  can 
we  expect  to  see  between  these  non-IATA 
"daughter'"  carriers  and  their  lATA  fathers. 
I  have  chosen  the  father-daughter  analogy 
carefully,  because  I  have  the  feeling  that  these 
young  things  are  going  to  be  well-protected 
and  well-cared-for  by  their  doting  parents. 
Win  these  "subsidiary"  charter  carriers  be 
permuted  to  operate  without  restriction  in 
the  United  States  while  the  governments 
that  spawned  them  practice  an  exclusloimry 
policy  against  the  U.S.  charter  airlines  that 
have  Presidential  approval  to  operate  Interna- 
tionally, 

I  am  not  In  any  way  opposed  to  scheduled 
carriers  operating  charter  flights,  and  gov- 
ernments certainly  should  not  try  to  dictate 
to  any  country  what  type  of  carrier  should 
be  used  to  perform  Its  transportation  services. 

Just  who  Is  going  to  get  reciprocal  rl^ts 
when  these  non-IATA  daughter  carriers  start 
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operating  in  and  out  of  the  U.S.?  Certainly 
not  Pan  Am  and  TWA.  They  are  expressly  pre- 
vented by  law  from  establishing  any  kind  of 
non-scheduled  subsidiary.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  that  foreign  governments  aren't 
planning  to  voluntarily  grant  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  US,  supplementals.  Reciprocity 
must  be  obtained  If  these  carriers  are  to  be 
permitted  to  operate  Into  the  United  States, 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  most  is 
that  In  any  given  sltuaUon,  more  often  than 
not,  It's  the  U.S.  carriers — and  I'm  talking 
about  scheduled  airlines  as  \»ell  as  supple- 
mentals — who  come  out  with  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

Is  It  rational  to  force  consumers  to  Join  an 
organization  before  they  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  charter  travel?  Would 
It  not  make  more  sense  to  allow  any  group 
of  Individuals  to  band  together  to  buy  bulk 
transportation  at  plane  load  rates?  The  CAB 
has  moved  In  this  direction  In  its  non-affin- 
ity charter  proposal,  which  we  hope  soon 
will  be  adopted. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  1  question 
whether  sanity  In  the  air  Is  an  Impossible 
dream? 

The  latest  thrust,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
may  be  In  for  more  of  the  same.  Is  that  of 
the  comic  strip's  Red  Baron  who  advertt&es 
his  "Everybody's  Pares."  If  It  U  truly  every- 
body's fare,  why  does  the  businessman  or  gov- 
ernment traveler  who  cannot  stay  abroad  for 
14  days  or  more  have  to  pay  double  the 
price  for  the  same  transportation? 

I  might  remind  the  U.S.  scheduled  carriers 
who  win  have  to  match  this  fare  that  the  Red 
Baron  Is  eligible  for  a  subsidy  from  his  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  and  when  the  damage  has  been 
done,  and  they  count  their  losses  for  '72,  It 
will  do  them  no  good  to  run  around  like 
Snoopy,  shouting,  "Curse  you.  Red  Baron!" 

Our  industry's  basic  problem  Is  that  It 
still  does  not  understand  that  the  consumer 
win  support  an  everybody's  iare  that  really 
is  fair  to  all;  that  does  not  alscrlmlnate  on 
the  basis  of  length  of  stay,  time  of  year,  day 
of  week,  time  of  day,  and  age  of  passenger. 
Once  the  scheduled  airline  industry  rec- 
ognizes this  and  comes  up  with  a  low-cost, 
acrosb  the-board  rate  structure  In  which  the 
cost  of  service  Is  borne  eqiUUbly  among  all 
the  passengers.  I  believe  that  regularly 
scheduled  service  wUl  again  begin  to  pros- 
per. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  rec- 
ognized this  principle  In  Its  recent  opposi- 
tion to  youth  fares.  It  said.  In  essence,  that 
If  the  youth  fare  Is  not  discriminatory,  then 
It  must  be  predicated  upon  reasonable  cost. 
If  It  Is.  why  not  make  It  available  to  every- 
body? You  can  bet  that  If  they  did  make  It 
available  to  everybody,  the  airlines  would 
accelerate  their  losses.  You  cant  continue  to 
amass  the  kind  of  losses  that  they  have 
been  suffering  In  recent  years — and  which 
some  are  going  to  experience  In  1971 — and 
then  expect  that  a  lower  yield  per  passenger 
will  put  you  in  the  black. 

The  lATA  carriers  apparently  do  not  rec- 
ognize what  was  so  well  stated  In  the  Pres- 
ident's International  Air  Transportation 
Policy,  namely  that  there  Is  a  need  for  two 
separate  and  distinct  types  of  air  services 
to  move  goods  and  passengers.  These  are  the 
scheduled  and  the  charter  services.  There  Is 
a  need  for  both  in  a  properly  balanced  sys- 
tem of  air  transportation. 

Ladles  and   Gentlemen : 

It  Is  time  for  a  return  to  reason 

It  Is  time  to  forget  the  past,  to  dispense 
with  "traditional"  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems, and  to  start  finding  answers  that  do 
more  than  shuffle  passengers  back  and  forth 
from  one  class  of  service  to  another,  or  from 
one  class  of  carrier  to  another.  We  are  just 
kidding  ourselves  If  we  think  that  Is  any  way 
to  fill  the  empty  seats  that  have  resulted 
from  the  vastly  Increased  capacity  of  the 
pBLst  few  years. 

It  Is  time  for  action. 

As  you  know.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Can- 
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non  have  announced  that  hearings  on  Inter- 
national air  fares  and  other  matters  will  be 
held  on  October  19,  20  and  21.  In  thirty  days, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  wlU  hear 
the  views  of  government.  Industry  and  the 
public. 

In  the  past,  the  divergent  views  of  every 
special  Interest  have  often  side-tracked  vital 
legislation.  In  the  present  crises,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  have  a  higher  duty.  We  have 
the  duty  to  come  to  some  consensus  on  what 
Is  best  for  all  elements  of  the  Industry  and 
the  American  public.  More  of  the  same  old 
claims  and  counterclaims  wUl  only  serve  to 
prevent    constructive   action. 

Therefore,  I  respectfuUy  request  that  re- 
sponsible government  leadership  bring  all 
parties  to  the  conference  table.  Let's  make 
the  maximum  use  of  the  next  thirty  days  to 
assess  the  views  of  government — the  CAB. 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  State:  the  industry — both 
scheduled  and  supplemental  carriers;  and 
the  consumer  of  our  services — the  traveling 
public. 

First,  let's  get  an  overview  of  our  problems 
and  the  proposed  solutions.  Let's  stop  taking 
piecemeal  action. 

Then,  let's  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a  plan, 
a  program,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  by 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and  the  In- 
dustry- 

I'm  not  talking  about  another  study  de- 
signed to  gather  dust  In  government  ar- 
chives. I  believe  a  properly  designated  repre- 
bentative  group  given  a  mandate  for  action, 
and  irrevocable  deadlines,  can  overcome 
parochialism  and  bring  back  some  sanity  in 
our  air  transportation  system.  We  will  all 
have  to  make  some  concessions  If  we  are  to 
right  our  ailing  Industry  and  restore  It  to 
Its  proper  role  In  world  aviation. 

All  of  us  wUl  have  our  own  Ideas  for  con- 
sideration by  this  blue-ribbon  panel.  For  my 
part.  I  would  suggest  that  It  consider  the 
following  five-point  program. 

First,  broaden  the  base  of  air  travel  for 
both  the  scheduled  and  supplemental  trans- 
portation systems.  For  example,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  Introduction  of  one- 
stop  inclusive  tour  charters,  non-afllnlty 
charters,  and  properly  structured  Indlvldu- 
ally-tlcketed  promotional  syatema  designed 
to  reach  the  untapped  markets  which  now 
exist.  Markets  such  as  low-Income  groupj 
the  weekend  holiday  set.  ski  charters  wlthir. 
the  US.  and  the  like.  Let's  make  the  three- 
day  weekend  really  mean  something  Lets 
develop  two  vacations  a  year  rather  thai; 
one.  Let's  not  oiily  make  the  jjeople  air- 
minded,  let's  make  them  air  travelers. 

Second,  create  a  balanced  air  transport 
system  which  recognizes  retail  and  whole- 
sale concept  of  air  transjxjrtatlon,  and  that 
individually  ticketed  and  charter — or  bulk- 
services  are  complimentary.  Basic  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  would  be  a 
greatly  simplified  and  rational  fare  struc- 
ture. Adoption  of  two  basic  elements,  cost 
and  service,  should  be  the  guiding  criteria 
In  setting  figures  that  benefit  lx)th  the  pub- 
lic and  the  airline  Industry. 

Third,  safegxiard  the  US  market,  which 
Is  the  largest  air  tran.sport  market  in  the 
world  Into  which  all  countries  enjoy  tralTic- 
generatlng  operations.  Give  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  adequate  authority  to  deal 
with  complex  and  destructive  loss  leader 
fares  proposed  or  filed  as  tariffs  by  interna- 
tional scheduled  carriers  Foreign  scheduled 
carriers,  of  course,  are  protected  by  their 
governments   and   are   subsidy   tilglble. 

Fourth,  recognize  that  landing  rtghu  are 
government  rights,  not  carrier  rights.  Each 
government  has  the  right  to  designate  and 
certificate  the  carriers  which  will  provide 
the  services  for  Its  country.  Onc«  designated 
and  certificated  by  the  President,  attempts 
to  frustrate  these  rights  must  b«  vigorously 
opposed. 

Rights  Into  the  country  shoxild  not  be 
granted    under    the   bilateral    agreement    or 
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pursuant  to  •  permit,  except  on  a  satlsfaOk 
tory  record  that  Insures  reciprocal  rights  tC> 
US.  designated  and  certlflcated  Interests. 

Permits  must  be  conditioned  to  terminate 
rights  granted  by  the  US.  should  reciprocal 
rights  be  withdrawn ! 

And  fifth,  protect  the  consumer's  right  tut 
reasonably  priced  air  transportation  an4 
g^iarantee  that  his  rights  to  free  movement 
are  not  inhibited  or  abridged  by  reason  oC 
arbitrary  and  anticompetitive  rules  or  reg*' 
ulatlons  rifled  against  a  particular  class  of 
carrier.  Insure  that  the  consumer  is  ade* 
quately  represented  in  fare-setting  and  othat 
regulatory  proceeding^. 

I  make  no  claim  that  these  five  points  oBet 
an  all-inclusive  cure  to  the  current  prob* 
lems  of  the  aviation  Industry.  TT^ey  merelf 
represent  my  perspective.  The  blue-ribbog 
panel  I  have  prop>o8ed  should  examine  and 
assess  everyone's  ideas,  for  there  are  no  pat 
solutions.  All  of  us  must  recognize  tb# 
claims  of  others.  But  above  all.  we  must 
realize  that  our  first  priority  is  the  perfeo* 
tion  of  a  sound  and  balanced  air  transpor* 
tation  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  all 
travelers  and  all  shippers. 

I  know  the  thirty  day  time-limit  I  havf 
suggested  may  sound  like  an  unrealistlf 
deadline.  But  we  are  faced  with  a  rate  waf 
In  which  there  can  be  no  victors.  We  are  la 
a  crisis  situation  that  calls  for  emergencj 
measures. 

I  think  we  owe  It  to  the  future  of  worl4 
aviation  to  make  this  effort. 


SNAKE  RIVER  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
NATURE  AREA 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  S,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  congressional  recess  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  dedication  of  • 
sanctuary  for  the  golden  eagle  and  th« 
prairie  falcon  In  the  Swan  Falls  area  of 
Idaho.  The  Department  of  the  Interior'! 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  dedi- 
cated 26.266  acres  of  land  along  the  Swan 
Palls  reach  of  the  Snake  River  Canyon  a4 
a  sanctuary  for  these  rare  and  valued 
birds  of  prey.  This  area  of  Idaho  has  th« 
largest  concentration  of  golden  eagl« 
aeries  in  the  United  States  and  perhap* 
in  the  world.  Similarly,  the  prairie  fal- 
con nests  in  profusion  on  the  rugged 
cliffs  of  the  Snake  River  Canyon. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  so  recog- 
nizing our  invaluable  wildlife.  It  stand* 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  actions  of  thos« 
callous  individiials  responsible  for  th« 
illegal  destruction  of  eagles  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Bill  Melners.  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Resources  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement State  Office  in  Boise,  Idaho,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  entitled  "Sanc- 
tuary for  Birds  of  Prey"  for  the  spring 
1971  edition  of  the  quarterly.  Incred- 
ible Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

6*J«cTUA«T  rfiB  BiKoa  or  Psev:   Patment 
Ok  a  Past  Debt 
(By  Bin  Melners) 

Soaring  high  against  the  azure  sky,  that 
acrubailc  speck  is  one  of  Idaho's  native  blrd4 
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of  prey.  Only  by  the  immensity  of  Its  wing- 
spread  can  man  Identify  these  monarcbs  oX 
the  sky,  each  with  Its  peculiar  pattern  of 
aerodynamics. 

Remote  and  desolate  along  the  Snake  River 
is  the  unique  Swan  Falls  area:  a  desert,  river 
and  cliff  complex.  This  is  in  fact  a  sector 
which  has  been  viewed  by  more  people  than 
possibly  any  other  similar  spot  In  the  United 
States.  The  reason  is  that  two  nationally 
televised  films  have  been  made  here:  Disney's 
"Ida  the  Off-Beat  Eagle"  and  the  Wild  King- 
dom series.  "The  Valley  of  the  Eagles." 

The  area  is  one  of  Idaho's  hidden  but 
priceless  treasures  appreciated  by  world  re- 
nowned experts  and  viewed  by  millions  of 
ordinary  persons,  all  because  of  Its  unique 
characteristics  which  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  nesting  areas  for  birds  of  prey  In  the 
entire  world.  Experts  have  appraised  the  area 
as  priceless  for  what  It  is.  namely,  a  wildlife 
sanctuary  for  raptors,  specifically  the  golden 
eagle  and  the  prairie  falcon. 

In  this  stretch  of  the  Snake  River  both 
Sinker  Creek  and  Castle  Creek  dump  their 
waters  into  the  mighty  river  confined  in  a 
turbulent  sector  where  nature's  forces  have 
worked    throughout   eons   of   time. 

Cliffs,  eroded  and  worn  away  by  the  ele- 
ments, rise  almost  perpendicularly  Into  the 
air.  Some  are  only  30  feet  high,  but  others 
tower  above  the  canyon  floor  perhaps  800 
feet.  Tlie  jagged  rovighnes.s  of  the  stone 
defies  almost  all  but  the  experienced  climb- 
er. It  is  said  to  be  a  drab  area;  however,  a 
clnseup  shows  a  landscape  in  reality  rich  with 
subtle  variations  of  earth  colors. 

When  coupled  with  the  general  orienta- 
tion of  the  canyon  to  the  sun,  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  close  proximity  to  water,  this  area 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  habitats  for  birds 
of  prey  that  Is  known  to  exist. 

Morlan  Nelson,  Idaho's  world-renowned 
authority  on  eagles  and  birds  of  prey,  says 
that  southwestern  Idaho  has  about  100 
golden  eagle  aeries,  probably  the  largest  con- 
centration In  North  America  and  possibly  the 
entire  world.  Nelson  is  an  employee  of  the 
Idaho  State  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's   Soil    Conservation    Service. 

It  Is  generally  admitted  that  the  golden 
eagle  has  no  peer  In  Its  ability  to  soar  freely 
through  the  heavens.  This  bird  likewise  can 
easily  ride  a  hundred  mile  an  hoiu  wind 
which  would  flatten  a  man.  When  the  golden 
eagle  plummets  from  the  sky  In  a  dive,  ex- 
perts say  It  equals  the  peregrine,  achieving 
speeds  of  150  to  200  miles  a  hour.  Even  ordi- 
nary glides  can  average  120  miles  an  hour 
enabling  the  hunter  to  cover  an  amazing 
amount  of  territory.  Tills  bird  has  often  been 
considered  "king  of  the  winds." 

The  height  of  Its  flying  prowess  Is  dis- 
played during  the  mating  .season  It  will  rise 
In  spirals,  making  headlong  dives  with  half 
closed  wings,  and  flnlsh  with  a  glorious 
upsweep.  It  win  roll  and  dive  at  its  mate: 
then  as  the  birds  approach  each  other  at 
blinding  speed  the  female  turns  over  on  her 
back  and  dips  below  at  the  last  second,  at 
which  moment  they  touch  talons.  One  eagle 
was  seen  hurtling  straight  down,  as  If  In 
play,  all  the  while  spinning  like  a  rifle  bul- 
let Fortunate  Is  the  man  permitted  to  wit- 
ness  these   fantastic   feats. 

These  magnificent  birds  of  prey  mate  for 
life.  When  a  p>alr  of  eagles  inhabit  the  .same 
aerie  over  a  period  of  years  ihey  keep  add- 
ing to  It,  The  nest  itself  varies  from  3  to  8 
feet  In  diameter.  The  average  life  expect- 
ancy of  golden  eagles  in  the  wild  Is  about 
10  years,  rarely  up  to  20  years. 

What  Is  it  about  the  eagle  that  has  al- 
ways fascinated  man?  Does  it  have  some 
practical  value?  Man's  relationship  to  the 
eagle  is  a  strange  p<u-adox.  He  does  not  eat 
the  bird,  cannot  clothe  himself  with  eagle 
feathers;  cannot  concoct  saving  remedies 
from  eagle  chemistry. 

The  secret  of  the  great  paradox  is  simply 
that  the  noble  bird  i>eraonlfles  the  true  spirit 
of  man — that  divine  spark  which  makes 
man    Man.    This    bird    represents    courage. 
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pride  In  self,  genuine  freedom  of  spirit, 
strength  to  face  life's  woes,  scorn  for  the 
base  necessities  of  life  If  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  loss  of  dignity.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains why  the  North  American  Indian  re- 
vered this  bird  of  prey,  why  It  held  a  place 
of  honor  In  the  lives  of  Roman  emperors. 

This  canyon  is  one  of  the  few  places  In 
the  world  today  where  the  golden  eagle  can 
exist  and  multiply  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  Swan  Falls  reach  of  the  Snake 
River  Canyon  Is  then  a  place  where  people 
today  should  begin  looking  toward  the  future 
and  the  preservation  of  this  regal  creature 
which  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "a  living 
vibrant  shadow  of  man's  true  self." 

Another  Inhabitant  of  this  area  is  the 
prairie  falcon  which  has  been  put  on  the 
"rare  bird"  list  by  the  Audubon  Society.  In 
this  sector  the  prairie  falcon  outnumbers  the 
golden  eagle  about  2  to  1.  Forty-nine  pairs 
of  prairie  falcons  were  sighted  In  the  spring 
of  1970,  which  means  that  there  Is  a  nest  of 
prairie  falcons  every  300  to  400  linear  yards 
in  the  Swan  Palls  area  of  the  canyon.  While 
the  eagles  build  nests  upon  hard-to-reach 
pinnacles,  the  smaller  prairie  falcon  selects 
more  recessed  nooks  and  clefts. 

To  preserve  this  priceless  heritage,  reclaim 
this  living  environment,  and  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  this  singular  encounter  with 
nature,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  established  a  protective 
withdrawal  of  26.255  acres  of  land  along  the 
Swan  Falls  reach  of  the  river.  This  with- 
drawal Is  now  designated  a  "Nature  Area." 
a  unique  and  exceptional  sanctuary  for  rare 
birds  of  prey. 

The  timely  recognition  of  this  unique 
habitat  and  contlnvilng  research  activities 
will  assure  perpetuation  of  these  splendid 
birds  and  will  provide  scientific  insight  Into 
the  Uvea  and  habits  of  such  birds  of  prey. 
The  160  million  people  throughout  the  world 
who  have  viewed  the  films  made  here  will 
surely  agree.  Experts  are  unanimous  In  prais- 
ing It  as  a  natural  situation  for  raptors. 

The  canyon  has  a  beauty  all  its  own.  It 
provides  rich  research  opportunities  Into  the 
nature,  lives,  and  habits  of  the  golden  eag'es. 
prairie  falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  It 
Is  an  Ideal  situation  as  a  desert,  river,  and 
cliff  complex  to  Investigate  and  perhaps  In- 
augurate a  set  of  principles,  difficult  and 
eUislve  at  best  In  the  barely  charted  area  of 
raptor  management. 

If  the  experience  of  another  similar  sltua- 
tlon  (Hawk  Mountain  near  DrehersvUle.  Pa  ) 
be  used  as  a  criterion,  guided  tours  and  sta- 
tionary lookouts  could  prove  a  financial  asset 
to  the  State  and  locale. 

Something  has  been  done.  now.  to  preserve 
such  an  area:  a  priceless  heritage.  In  the 
Swan  Palls  reach  of  the  Snake  River  Canyon 
the  Nation  has  made  a  payment  on  its  debt 
to  the  past  by  establishing  this  sanctiinry. 
for  the  golden  eagle,  for  the  prairie  fal- 
con      .  for  man. 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW  IS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  laws 
which  confer  different  rights,  or  lmp>ose 
different  obligations  or  responsibilities, 
on  persons  solely  because  of  their  sex 
distort  our  daily  lives  with  a  pattern  of 
sex  discrimination  that  has  no  Justlflca- 
tion  except  ancient  prejudices  and  ster- 
eotypes. 
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Sex  discrimination  in  the  law  hurts 
both  men  and  women.  It  is  high  time — 
Indeed,  It  Is  long  overdue — that  «dl  legal- 
ized sex  discriminations  be  removed  from 
the  law.  The  Congress  has  already  taken 
several  steps  in  this  direction.  Here  are 
some  examples : 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29  U5. 
Code  206)  requires  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  regardless  of  sex  In  Jobs  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

TlUe  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.8.  Code  2000e-2)  bars  sex 
discrimination  by  labor  unions,  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  employers  having  25 
or  more  employees. 

The  Act  of  November  8,  1967— PubUc 
Law  90-130 — removed  the  legal  ceiling 
on  promotion  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Armeti  Forces. 

The  Act  of  January  8,  1971— Public 
Law  91-658 — eliminated  discrimination 
against  male  survivors  of  female  Federal 
employees  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act. 

The  Act  of  August  5,  1971— Public  Law 
92_65 — declares  that  no  person  shall  be 
subjected  to  sex  discrimination  in  any 
program  or  activity  aided  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  Act  of  August  11.  1971— Public 
Law  92-88 — removed  the  "males-pre- 
ferred-to-females"  provisions  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  governing  ap- 
pointment of  administrators  of  deced- 
ents' estates. 

There  are  literally  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  of  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments — 
some  blatant,  some  obscure — which  lay 
like  hidden  traps  In  the  law  books  to  Im- 
pose sex-based  discriminations — usually 
against  women,  but  also  against  men. 
That  is  why  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
soon  approve  House  Resolution  208, 
which  I  Introduced,  to  adopt  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  guarantee  that 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
After  Congress  approves  It,  the  amend- 
ment must  be  ratified  by  at  least  38 
States.  House  Resolution  208  provides 
that  the  amendment  will  become  effec- 
tive 2  years  after  such  ratification. 

Obviously,  in  the  meantime  we  must 
resort,  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels, 
to  both  legislative  action  and  case-by- 
case  litigation  to  combat  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  our  laws.  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  14th  amendment  guarantee  of 
"Equsd  Protection  of  the  Laws"  to  "any 
person"  should  be  applied  by  the  courts 
to  protect  everyone  against  legalized  sex 
discrimination  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  courts  have  extended  thli  equal 
protection  guarantee  In  the  i>ast  two 
decades  to  protect  people  against  dis- 
crimination based  on  race  or  ancestry. 

There  are  now  several  cases  In,  or  on 
their  way  to,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  squarely  present 
this  fundamental  constitutional  issue. 
The  principal  case  now  pending  there  is 
Reed  v.  Reed.  No.  70-4,  an  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  which  had 
upheld  an  Idaho  statute  requiring  that 
whenever  several  persons  apply  for  ap- 
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polntment  as  administrator  of  a  de- 
cedent's estate,  "males  must  be  preferred 
to  females".  I  have  Joined  with  five  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  to  file  an  amicus  cu- 
riae brief  In  this  case.  Since  It  will  help 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  to 
understand  and  follow  the  issues  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  Include 
our  amicus  brief  In  the  Reed  case  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Kked  v.  Rekd — No.  70-4,  OcTOBni  TiaiM.  1971 

JOUJT     BBtET     OP     AMICI     CURIAE     AMnilCAN 

VrrraAKs    CoMMrrrEi,    Inc.,    Now    Legal 
Defense  akd  Education  Wvd,  Inc. 

INTKREST    or    THE    AMICI    COKIAE 

The  American  'Veterans  Committee,  Inc. 
(AVC)  Is  a  nationwide  organization  of  vet- 
erans who  served  honorably  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  Korean  Conflict  and 
Vietnam  Conflict,  and  who  have  associated 
themselves,  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,  to  promote  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  they  fought  to 
preserve.  AVC  was  founded  in  1943  and  its 
membership  includes  lx>th  men  and  women 
who  participate  In  AVC's  affairs  In  full 
equality. 

The  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  Inc.  is  the  legal-aid  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women,  Inc.  (NOW) , 
a  nationwide  organization  of  men  and  women 
who  have  associated  themselves,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
"to  bring  women  Into  full  participation  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  society  NOW, 
exercising  all  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties therein  In  truly  equal  partnership  with 
men."  One  of  NOW's  objectives  is  "to  isolate 
and  remove  patterns  of  sex  discrimination, 
to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment and  education,  and  equality  of 
civil  and  political  rights  and  responslbUlties 
on  behalf  of  women,  as  well  as  for  Negroes 
and  other  groups."  (NOW's  Statement  of 
Purpose  at  Organizing  Conference,  Oct.  29, 
1966.) 

This  case  starkly  presents  for  decision  by 
this  Court  the  Issue  whether  a  statute  can 
constitutionally  deny  to  women,  solely  be- 
cause of  their  sex,  a  right  which  Is  granted  to 
all  others  and  the  exercise  of  which  Is  not 
materially  relevant  to  the  functional  or 
structural  differences  of  sex. 

Arbitrary  sex  discriminations  in  our  legal 
system  resviltlng  from  ancient  prejudices, 
assumptions  and  stereotypes  have  lingered  on 
despite  the  mandate  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment's Equal  Protection  Clause.  This  is 
largely  because  various  courts,  like  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  In  this  case,  have  mechan- 
ically accepted  the  Idea  that  since  the  com- 
mon law  treated  men  and  women  differently 
and  since  "men  and  women  are  not 
Identical,"  any  difference  in  the  legal  classi- 
fication of  men  and  women  is  constitutional 
no  matter  how  irrelevant  to  the  function 
of  sex. '  See  footnote  12,  infra.  But  such  an 
approach  has  failed  to  recognize  that  their 
rights  as  "persons"  are  protected  by  the  Bqual 
Protection  Clause  from  any  discrimination 
not  necessitated  by  the  difference  of  sex.* 
We  believe  that  discriminations  based  on 
sex  are.  In  most  Instances,  as  unjustifiable 
and  as  uncoiistltutlonal  as  the  discrimina- 
tions based  on  race  which  this  Court  baa  so 
roundly  condemned.  For  the  reasons  stated 
below,  we  contend  that  the  sex  discrimina- 
tion perpetuated  by  section  16-312  and  15- 
314.  Idaho  Code,  violate  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the   14tb  Amendment. 

THE    ISSUE 

Does  section  15-314  of  the  Idaho  Code — 
which  specifies  that  "males  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  females"  as  between  several  peti- 
tioners for  letters  of  administration  who  ar« 
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in  the  same  preference  class  of  entlOement 
to  administer  an  estate— deny  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  a  woman  whose  petition 
for  letters  of  administration  is  denied.  In 
favor  of  a  male  petitioner  of  the  same  pref- 
erance  class,  solely  l>ecause  of  that  statute? 

THE    TACTS 

Richard  Lynn  Reed,  the  adopted  son  of 
appellant  Sally  M.  Reed  and  appeUee  Cecil 
R.  Reed,  died  in  March  1967,  In  Idaho.  He  left 
no  win.  His  parents  were  his  only  helrs-at- 
law.  Sally,  as  the  decedent's  mother,  fUed  her 
petition  for  probate  of  his  estate  In  Novem- 
ber 1967.  Before  the  time  set  for  hearing  on 
the  petition.  Cecil,  the  father,  also  petitioned 
for  letters  of  administration.  The  probate 
Judge  appointed  the  father  as  administrator. 
His  order  noted  that  CecU  and  SaUy  were 
equally  entlUed  to  letters  of  administration, 
because  they  were  both  in  class  3  under  sec- 
tion 16-312,  Idaho  Code  (1948  ed.).«  How- 
ever, he  ruled  that  the  father  was  entlUed  to 
preference  because  another  section  (16-314) 
provides  that,  as  between  persons  "equally 
entitled  to  administer"  an  estate,  "males 
must  be  preferred  to  females."  • 

On  Mrs.  Reeds  appeal.  Judge  Donaldson 
of  Idaho's  Fourth  Judicial  District  Coxirt  re- 
versed the  probate  court's  order.  He  held  that 
section  1&-314  violated  the  Equal  Protection 
Clauses  of  both  the  VS.  Constitution  (14th 
Amendment)  and  the  Idaho  Constitution 
(Art.  I,  section  1).  and  remanded  the  matter 
to  the  probate  court  to  determine  "which  of 
the  two  parties  Is  best  qualified  to  serve  as 
administrator  or  administratrix  of  the 
estate." 

On  appeal  by  the  father,  the  Idaho  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
section  15-314  and  reversed  the  district 
court  Reed  v.  Reed,  93  Ida.  611.  465  P.ad  63S 
(1970). 

SUMMABT    or    AECUMXNT 

The  mandatory  priority  which  section  15- 
314,  Idaho  Code,  gives  to  men  over  won»en 
when  several  persons  of  the  same  preference 
class  apply  tor  appointment  as  ■dmlnlstrator 
of  an  esUte  Is  purely  sex-based — "simply 
that  and  nothing  more."  Its  discrimination 
is  greatly  similar  to  race  discrimination  — 
Both  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  wom- 
en (racial  groups)  are  Inferior,  and  on  a 
status  thrust  upon  them  by  birth  which  they 
cannot  change.  Both  lack  necessary,  fair, 
substantial  and  rational  relationship  to  the 
objective  of  the  statute.  In  both  cases,  the 
discrimination  Is  imposed  on  "MisUy  identifi- 
able groups"  which  are  grossly  underrepre- 
sented  In  the  decision-making  processes,  are 
easy  targets  of  both  public  and  private  dls- 
crlnalnatlon.  and  have  a  history  of  unduly 
slow  progress  toward  legal  and  political 
equality  In  the  face  of  considerable  resist- 
ance; and  the  resulting  legal  distinctions 
have  prolonged  the  inferiority  status  of  lx)th 
groups  and.  In  fact,  have  reinf<Hx«d  It. 

Any  law  Imposing  such  discrimination  is 
constitutionally  suspect  and  subject  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  Even  If  It  were  enacted 
pursuant  to  a  valid  state  Interest.  It  bears 
a  heavy  burden  of  Justification  and  will  be 
upheld  only  if  it  is  necessary,  not  merely 
rationally  related,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  permissible  state  policy. 

Uncritical  acceptance  of  the  notion  that 
"sex  per  »<•  is  a  valid  basis  for  classification  " 
has  caused  many  courts  to  disregard  the  tru- 
ism that  a  woman  Is  a  "person"  entitled  to 
the  guarantee  of  Equal  Protection  However, 
there  is  a  growing  Judicial  recognition  that 
sex  discrimination  imposed  by  law  is.  In  most 
instances,  as  uuconstltuiloual  as  Is  race  dis- 
crimination. 

None  of  the  rationalizations  offered  by  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court  can  constitutionally 
Justify  section  16-314.  The  aaaertion  that  the 
state  law  helps  to  avoid  hearings  to  deter- 
mine quUiaoatlOBs  of  compeUug  •()f>llo»nts 
does  not  Justify  the  Invidious  and  arttltrary 
dlaorlmlnatlon  It  Impooes  on  women.  Hear- 
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Ings  will  still  be  required  not  only  to  deter-.' 
mine  basic  qtmllflcatlona  but  alao  whenever 
the  competing  applicants  are  all  male  or  alt 
female.  The  discrimination  is  applied  only 
against  women  when  a  male  applicant  seekia 
appointment.  The  asserted  Justification  for 
tlie  statute  Is  thus  so  much  more  tenuous 
tlian  many  other  JustlQcatlons  for  Invidious 
discrimination  heretofore  rejected  by  this 
Court  as  to  be  really  fictional.  It  is  plain 
that  it  would  not  be  accepted  U  the  statute 
had  involved  priority  as  between  white  and 
Negro  applicants.  It  should  not  be  accepted 
here  where  the  necessary  and  rational  rela-  ' 
tloushlp  between  the  distinction  (sex  or 
race)  and  the  permissible  statutory  objective 
is  equally  lacking. 

The  Idaho  court's  assumption  that  women 
are  iesa  qualified  than  men  to  act  as  adminis- 
trator is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  that 
constitutional  rights  must  be  protected  for 
each  person  rather  than  averaged  between 
groups.  In  addition,  its  assumption  Is  con- 
tradicted by  Census  data  showing  that  wom- 
en are  not  so  inferior  in  education,  business 
experience,  participation  in  civic  matters, 
and  talent.  Purthennore,  none  of  the  prec- 
edents cited  by  the  Idaho  court  support  the 
constitutionality  of  the  sex  discrimination  in 
sec.  lS-314. 

There,  the  decision  below  should  be  re- 
versed, so  that  the  probate  court  can  deter- 
mine which  of  the  applicants  "is  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  administrator  or  admlnis- 
trstnx  of  the  estate. " 

ARCl-.MEKT  1.  A  WOMAN  IS  A  'PERSON'  ENTITLED 
TO  EQCAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS  AGAINST 
INVIDIOUS    DBCRIMINATIUN    BASED    ON    SEX 

We  start  with  the  truism  that  a  woman  is 
a  "person"  within  the  prot«ction  of  the  14th 
Amendment.    That    Amendment   forbids   any 
State  to  "deny  to  any  person   .   .   .   the  equal  I 
protection  of  the  laws,"  which,  as  tills  Court  1 
pithJiy  put  it  85  years  ago,     is  a  pledge  of 
the  protection  of   equal   laws'"   Yick    Wo  v. 
Hopkins.     118     D  8.     356,     369      I  18861.     This 
Court  has  recognized  the  applicability  of  tiie 
Equal    Protection    Clause    to    a    woman    in| 
various  type*  of  cases  not  specifically  involv-j 
ing  sex  discrimination.  E.g  .  cases  invoivingj 
racial  discrimination:  Sipuel  v.  Board  o/  Re-i 
grnts.  333  U.S.  631    (  1»48)    (Negro  woman). 
Broun  v.   Board   of   Education.   347   U.S.   497 
(IPMl    (Negro  girl):  Adickes  v.  Kreta  Co.,  398 
U.S      144     (1970)      (White    woman    with    Ne- 
groes ) ;  and  even  discriminatory  state  taxa- 
tion: Hillsborough  r.  Cromuetl.  326  US.  620 
(1946)    (wealthy  Doris  Dulie  Cromwell).  But 
there  haa  been  far  less  recognition  that  in- 
vidious sex  dlacrlmlnation   also   violates    the 
Equal  Protection  Clause 

A.  A  sex  characteristic  is  rarely  a  proper 
liaslfl  for  legislative  distinctions.  There  must 
in  addition,  be  a  necessary  and  material 
relation  between  the  leftlslatlve  distinction 
Hiid  the  legitimate  objective  of  the  ieglsla- 
lion. 

We  agree,  of  course,  that  sex  Is  a  significant 
and  fundamental  difference  between  men  and 
»-omen.  However,  that  difference  does  not 
provide  a  valid  basis  for  making  legal  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women  If  the 
legal  distinctions  are  not  directly  and  mate- 
rially related  to  the  phjrslcal  characteristics 
unique  to  one  sex.  Thus,  a  law  relating  to  wet 
nurses,  or  regulating  or  restricting  the  dona- 
tion of  sperm,  or  concerning  the  provision 
of  obstetrical  services  or  voluntary  maternity 
tteneflts,  or  punishing  forcible  rape,  or  im- 
posing paternity  reaponsibllltien.  or  regulat- 
ing certain  homosexual  acts,  or  permitting 
employers  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
»ex  when  they  employ  persons  to  model  male, 
or  female,  clothing — would  not  violate  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  simply  bacause  the 
law  relates  to  one  sex  This  Is  because  that 
law  relate*  to  a  characteristic  that  is  uuiqua 
to  one  sex. 

Where  the  law  make*  distinctions  that  are 
not  based  on  characveristioi  obvioiuly  unlqu* 
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to  one  sex,  bowever,  the  Squal  Protection 
Clause  demands  that  the  governineat  justify 
the  distinction  aa  having  a  necMaary  rela- 
tionship to  a  valid  legislative  objective.  The 
relationship  mtut  be  necessary,  not  simply 
conceivably  pooslble.  Indeed,  even  if  a  partic- 
ular characteristic  or  activity  is  found  more 
often,  but  not  alu)ay$,  in  one  sex,  to  treat  all 
members  of  that  sex  differently  than  all 
members  of  the  other  sex  would  violate  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause. 

The  emphasis  upon  sex  alone  as  the  basis 
for  the  legal  distinction  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  characteristics  or  activity  being  legis- 
lated on  are  the  same  despite  the  sex  of  the 
individuals,  and  applies  a  sex  distinction  to 
a  situation  where  sex  is  irrelevant  to  the 
legitimate  piupoae  of  the  legislation.  This  is 
precisely  what  happens  in  a  racial  discrimina- 
tory law — race  Is  made  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinction in  treatment  despite  the  fact  that 
the  activity  Iselng  legislated  on  is  the  same 
for  persons  of  all  races.  In  such  cases,  this 
Court  has  not  hesitated  to  strike  down  such 
laws  because  the  distinction  (race)  hf,s  bad 
no  national  t>earing  on  that  activity. 

The  guarantee  of  Equal  Protection  against 
invidious  discrimination  of  rac«,  or  aes,  rests 
upon  a  principle  which  was  articulated  with 
great  precision  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Conunlasion  In  its  regulations 
on  sex  discrimination  in  employment  under 
Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of  1964 
(2D  Code  of  Fed.  Reg.  1601.1  (a)  (11) :  "The 
principle  of  non-discrimination  requires  that 
individuals  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
individual  capacities  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
any  characteristics  generally  attributed  to 
the  group."  See  Weeks  r.  Southern  Bell  Tel. 
*  Tel.  Co..  408  F.  3d  228,  234-236  (C.A.  5. 
1969);  Boice  v.  Colgate-Palmolire  Co.  416 
P   2d  711,  717-718  (C  A.  7,  1969) . 

The  fact  that  there  p.re  many  sex-bcised 
distinctions  in  American  laws,  ctistoms  and 
practices  does  not  mean  that  biologic  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  give  carte  blanche 
constitutional  immunity  to  every  govem- 
mentally-imposed  sex  discrimination.  On  the 
contrary,  a  law  with  sex-based  distinctions — 
which  disregard  individual  abilities  and  ca- 
pacities and  are  not  rationally  related  to  the 
factor  of  sex — results  in  the  invidious  dis- 
crimination which  Is  condemned  by  the  14th 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  "Equal  Protection 
of  the  Laws." 

The  crux  of  this  case  Is  that  although 
Idaho  may  constitutionally  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment of  administrators  of  estates,  it 
may  not  make  a  distinction  between  men  and 
women  which  Is  not  rationally  related  to  the 
duties  or  functions  of  an  administrator. 

The  14th  Amendment  prohibits  the  State 
from  making  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
classifications  In  connection  with  an  activity 
the  State  may  otherwise  regulate. 

Tills  Court  has  often  ruled  that  the  'ulLl- 
mate  test  of  validity"  of  a  classiflcutlon  Is 
whether  it  has  a  fair  and  substantial  rela- 
tion to  the  object  which  the  legislature  seeks 
to  accomplish— whether  the  statute  has  a 
rational  busts — "whether  the  differences  .  .  . 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject  with  respect  to 
which  the  classification  is  made."  Atbury 
Hospital  v.  Cass  County.  326  U.S.  207,  314 
(1946):  Metropolitan  Casualty  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Brotcnell.  294  US.  680,  583  (1935):  Mc- 
Laughlin v  Florida.  370  U.S.  184  (1964): 
Rtnaldi  v.  Yeager.  384  UJS.  304,  308-308 
(1966);  Bojctrom  v.  Herold.  383  U.S.  107,  111, 
115  (1966).  When  a  law  singles  out  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  persona  "for  different  treat- 
ment not  based  on  some  reasonable  classi- 
fication, the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  violated."  Hernandez  v  Texas, 
347  U8    475,  478  (1054). 

More  than  70  years  ago,  this  Court  empha- 
sized. In  Oulf.  C.  A  S  r.  R\i  Co  v  Mllis.  165 
ue.  ISO,  165  (1W7),  that  a  classification 
"muiit  always  rest  upon  some  difference 
wiilch   t>ears  a  reasonable  and   Just   relation 
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to  the  act  In  respect  to  which  the  classifica- 
tion Is  proposed,  and  can  never  b«  made 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  such  basis."  And 
this  Court  admonished  that  "arbitrary  celec- 
tlon  can  never  be  Justified  by  calling  It 
classification."  {Ibid,  at  150).  In  order  to 
be  valid  under  the  Equal  Protection  Clatise 
"a  srtatutory  discrimination  must  t>e  based 
on  differences  that  are  reasonably  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  In  which  it  is 
found."  Morey  v.  Doud,  354  U.S.  467,  465 
(1957);  Smith  v.  Cahoon,  283  U.8  653,  667 
(1931).  ".  ,  .  the  classification  must  be  rea- 
sonable, not  arbitrary,  and  must  rest  upon 
some  ground  of  difference  having  a  fair  and 
suttstantial  relation  to  the  object  of  the  leg- 
islation, so  that  all  persons  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced shall  be  treated  alike."  Royiter 
Guano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  253  US,  412,  415 
(1920). 

T^ls  Court  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  where 
a  statutory  classification  adversely  affects  the 
rights  of  a  person,  the  "classification  which 
might  Invade  or  restrain  them  must  be  close- 
ly scrutinized  and  carefully  confined."  Harper 
r.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Election*.  383  UJ3.  663.  670 
(1066).  and  that  the  State  must  carry  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  classification  is 
rationally  related  to  the  objective  of  the 
statute.  Griswold  v.  Ctynnecticut.  381  U.S.  479, 
484  (1965) :  Bate*  v.  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516, 
524-627  (1960);  McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379 
U.S.  184,  193  (1964);  Shelton  v.  Tucker,  364 
U.S.  479,  489  ( 1061 ) .  The  State  does  not  carry 
that  burden  by  simply  "a  showing  of  equal 
application  among  the  members  of  the  class 
defined  by  the  legislation;"  in  addition, 
"courts  must  reach  and  determine  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  classifications  drawn  in  a 
statute  are  reasonable  in  light  of  its  purpose." 
McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  379  US.  184,  191 
(1964);  Carrington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  80,  03 
(1965).  In  making  such  determination,  this 
Court  has  applied  the  severe  standard  of 
"necessary"  to  a  statute  which  "trenches 
upon  the  constitutionally  protected  freedom 
from  Invidious  official  discrimination  t>ased 
on  race.  Such  a  law,  even  though  enacted 
pursuant  to  a  valid  state  interest,  bears  a 
heavy  burden  of  Justification,  as  we  have  said, 
and  will  be  upheld  only  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
not  merely  rationally  related,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  permissible  state  policy."  Mc- 
Laughlin V.  Florida,  supra,  at  196.  (Empha- 
sis supplied) . 

B.  Sex  and  race  discrimination  are  greatly 
similar  and  deserve  similar  constitutional 
treatment. 

Most  of  the  sex  distinctions  now  present  in 
many  statutes  are  aa  irrelevant  to  the  legis- 
lative purpose  of  the  statute  as  were  the  gov- 
ernmental racial  distinctions  which  this 
Court  held  unconstitutional  in  the  past  two 
decades ' 

There  Is  great  similarity  between  racial 
and  sex  discriminatory  statutes.  Each  type 
generally  reflects  the  ancient  canards  about 
the  "inferiority"  of  women  and  Negroes  (or 
oriental,  or  other  proscribed  race).  See,  e.g., 
Ouunar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  Ap- 
pendix 5,  pp.  1073-1078  (1944);  H.  M.  Hacker, 
"Women  as  a  Minority  Oroup,"  30  Social 
Forces  60  (Oct  1951)  ( reprints  available  from 
U.S.  Women's  Bureau).  Both  women  and 
racial  minorities  are  "easily  identifiable 
groups  which  have  at  times  required  the  aid 
of  the  courts  In  securing  equal  treatment 
under  the  laws."  Hernandez  v.  Texas.  347 
U.S.  475,  478  (1954).  Both  are  grossly  under- 
represented  In  Federal,  State  and  local  formal 
decision-making  processes.  I'hus,  both  sre 
easy  targets  of  both  public  and  private  dis- 
crimination. Secondly,  the  history  of  both 
women  and  racial  minorities  has  been  marked 
by  unduly  slow  progress  toward  legal  and 
political  equality,  often  the  face  of  consld- 
srabls  rsslstanos  from  ths  dominant  group. 
Thirdly,  the  resulting  legal  distinctions  have 
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prolonged    the    Inferiority    statiu    of    both 
groups  and.  In  fact,  have  reinforced  it. 

The  special  significance  of  both  racial  and 
sex  discrimination  Imposed  by  law  is  that 
each  Is  Isased  on  a  status  which  was  thrust 
upon  the  person  without  his  or  her  volition 
and  which  he  or  she  Is  powerless  to  change. 
It  is  fundamentally  unfair,  and  therefore 
unjustifiable  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  to  impKJse  a  discrimination  upon  a 
person  solely  Ijecause  of  his  or  her  inherited 
characteristics  such  as  race,  color,  national 
ancestry  or  sex.  unless  there  Is  a  necessary, 
substantial  and  rational  relationship  between 
such  a  dUtlncUon  and  the  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  statute. 

The  long  course  of  race  litigation  has  ren- 
dered the  courts  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
race  generally  lacks  such  necessary  and  ra- 
tional relationship  and  hence  is  an  Invalid 
statutory  distinction.  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  VS. 
214,  236,  footnote  14  (1952)  (".  .  .  a  require- 
ment of  color,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before. 
Is  not  reasonably  related  to  any  legitimate 
legislative  objective.");  Loving  v.  Virginia, 
388  U.S.  1   (1967). 

The  principle,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
race.  For  example,  the  same  principle  has 
been  applied  to  the  sUtus  of  illegitimate 
birth  where  the  statute  "created  an  Insur- 
mountable barrier"  which  prevented  the 
child  from  suing  for  the  death  of  the  mother. 
Levy  V  LouUiana.  391  U.S.  68  (1968);  cf. 
Labinr  v.  Vincent,  401  U.S.  532  (No.  5257, 
March  29,  1971)  (upholding  a  statute  deny- 
ing an  Illegitimate  child  inheritance  rights 
in  the  father's  estate  because  the  father,  who 
had  opportunity  to  do  so,  had  not  legiti- 
mated the  child  as  required  by  staU  law). 
Another  example  of  the  same  principle  is 
Robinson  t'.  California.  370  U.S.  660  (1062 
which  held  that  punishing  a  person  solely 
because  of  his  Involuntary  status.  I  e..  Ill- 
ness. Is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  vio- 
lating the  8th  and  14th  Amendments. 

It  is  this  principle — that  It  is  fundamen- 
tally unfair  to  legislate  against  a  person  solely 
because  of  his  or  her  birth— which  under- 
lies the  doctrine  that  "legal  restrictions 
which  curtail  the  civil  rights  of  a  single 
racial  group"  are  "constitutionally  suspect". 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497,  499  (1954), 
and  are  subjected  to  "the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny ".  Korematsu  v.  United  States.  323  U.S. 
214.  216  (1944):  Takahashi  v.  Fish  <b  Game 
Comm  .  334  U.S.   410,  420    (1948). 

Because  sex  and  race  discrimination  are  so 
similarly  based  and  motivated,  they  deserve 
similar  constitutional  scrutiny  and  treat- 
ment Cf.  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  U.S.  535. 
541  (1942)  (invalidating  sterilization  statute 
because  It  "made  as  Invidious  a  discrimina- 
tion as  If  it  had  selected  a  particular  race 
or  nationality  for  oppressive  treatment.") 

C.  There  is  growing  Judicial  recognition 
that  sex  discrimination  Imposed  by  law  Is 
unconstitutional. 

Lack  of  systematic  study  of  sex-based  dis- 
criminations is  perhaps  the  principal  reason 
why  the  courts  have  been  less  vigorous  in 
recognizing  that  Irrational  governmentally- 
lm|>osed  discrimination  Is  as  great  an  evil, 
and  a.s  unconstitutional,  when  U  Is  sex-based 
as  when  it  is  race-based  It  is  only  since  the 
nild-slxtles  that  the  nation  has  begun  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  sex  discrimination  in 
ovir  laws  and  practices  and  Its  grievous  Im- 
pact upon  the  rights  and  welfare  of  people 
I  principally  women,  and  in  some  instances 
men) ." 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  already  a  consider- 
able body  of  Judicial  decisions  invalidating 
various  forms  of  sex  discrimination  on  the 
ground  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  is 
violated  by: 

A  statute  requiring  that  women  convicted 
of  crime  be  teatenoed  to  longer  term  than 
men  convicted  of  the  same  crime:  Common- 
uealth   V.  Daniel.  430  Pa.  642.  243   A  3d   400 
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(1968);  United  States  ex  rel.  Robinson  v. 
York,  281  F.  Supp.  8  (DC.  Oonn.  1968) 
(adults):  United  States  ex  rel.  Sumrell  v. 
York,  288  F.  Supp.  066  (DC.  Conn.  1968) 
(minors):  LiberU  v.  York,  28  Conn.  Sup.  0, 
246  A.2d  106    (1968). 

A  statute  requiring  imprisonment  of 
women  in  penitentiaries  for  a  crime  that 
would  put  a  man  into  only  a  local  county 
Jail :  Commonwealth  v.  Stauffer,  214  Pa. 
Super.  113,  251  A.2d  718  (1060). 

A  statute  punishing  women,  but  not  men, 
for  engaging  In  the  same  immoral  conduct: 
City  of  Portland  v.  Sherrill,  No.  M-47623, 
Clrc.  Ct.  Multnomah  County,  Ore.  (Jan.  9, 
1967). 

A  statute  barring  women  from  serving  on 
state  Juries;  White  v.  Crook,  251  F.  Supp.  401, 
408  (DC.  Ala.  1966). 

The  refusal  by  a  licensed  tavern  owner  to 
sidmlt  women  patrons:  Seidenberg  v.  Old 
McSorleys-  Ale  House,  308  F.  Supp.  1253.  1260 
(DC.  N.Y,  1969);  Ibid.,  317  F.  Supp.  593 
(1970). 

A  statute  barring  women  police  officers 
from  taking  exam  for  promotion  to  police 
sergeant:  Shpritzer  v.  Lang.  17  App.  Dlv.  2d 
869.  234  N.Y.  Supp.  2d  285,  291  (1962).  affd. 
13  N.Y.  2d  744,  241  NY.  Supp.  2d  869,  191 
N.E.  2d  919  (1963). 

A  statute  Imposing  Inheritance  taxes  on 
property  when  devised  by  husband  to  wife, 
but  not  when  devised  by  wife  to  husband: 
In  Re  Estate  of  Legatos,  1  Calif.  App.  3d.  667, 
81  Calif.  Rptr.  910  (1969). 

Judicial  refusal  to  recognize  a  woman's 
right  to  sue,  as  a  man  may,  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium resulting  from  tortious  injury  to  the 
spouse:  Owen  v.  Illinois  Baking  Co.,  260  F. 
Supp.  820,  822  (DC.  Mich.  1966);  Karczeicski 
V.  Baltimore  <t  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,  274  F.  Supp. 
169  (DC.  N.D.  ni.  1967);  Millington  v.  South- 
eastern Elevator  Co..  22  NY.  2d  498,  239  N  E. 
2d  897  (1968) ;  Cf.  Miskunas  v.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  399  F.  2d  847.  850  (C.A.  7,  1968) .  contra, 
cert.  den.  393  U.S.  1066  (1969). 

The  refusal  by  the  University  of  Virginia 
to  admit  women  as  students:  Kirstein  v.  Rec- 
tor and  Visitors  of  University  of  Virginia.  309 
F.  Supp.  184  (DC.  Va.  1970);  Cf.  William*  v. 
McNair  316  F.  Supp.  134  (DC.  S.  Car.  1970), 
affd.  40  U.S.  961  (No.  1133,  O.T.  1970,  March 
8,  1071)  (upheld  South  Carolina  statute  lim- 
iting its  Wlnthrop  College  to  women  stu- 
dents) . 

Although  there  have  been  a  number  cf  ear- 
lier decisions  by  this  Court  which  rejected 
14th  Amendment  challenges  to  certain  forms 
of  sex  discrimination,  none  of  them  Justifies 
the  Invidious  discrimination  perpetrated  by 
section  15  314,  Idaho  Code. 

For  example,  Bradwell  v.  State.  16  Wall.  (83 
U.S.)  130  (1873)  and  In  re  Lockuood.  154  US 
116  ( 1894)  held  that  Slates  may  deny  women 
the  right  to  practice  lav.  and  Minor  v  Hap- 
persett.  21  Wall.  |88  US  )  162  (1874)  upheld 
a  Missouri  statute  restricting  voting  to  male 
citizens.  This  Court's  opinions  in  those  cases 
discussed  only  the  PrivUeges  and  Immunities 
claus..  But  if  the  challenge  had  been  based 
on  tlie  Ekitial  Protection  Clause  it  would  have 
fared  no  better.  In  view  of  the  philosophy  so 
plainly  expressed  b.  Justice  Bradley.  Field 
and  Swayne  in  the  Bradudl  case  (p  141)  as 
follows 

•■  .  .  the  civil  law.  as  well  as  nature  her- 
self, has  always  recognized  a  wide  difference 
In  the  re.spective  spheres  and  destinies  of 
man  and  woman,  .  .  .  The  natural  and 
proper  timidity  and  delicacy  which  belongs 
to  the  female  sex  evidently  unfits  it  for  many 
of  the  occtipations  of  civil  life.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  family  organisation,  which  is 
founded  in  the  divine  ordinance,  as  well  as  In 
the  nature  of  things,  indicates  the  domestic 
sphere  us  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
domain  a-id  functions  of  womanhiwd.  . 
The  paramount  destiny  and  mission  of  wom- 
an are  to  fulfill  the  noble  and  benign  offices 
of  wife  and  mother.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Creator." » 
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Decisions  like  BradvoeU,  Lockwood,  and 
Minor  wotild  certainly  not  l>e  repeated  today. 
When  this  Court  on  Febrtiary  33,  1071,  pre- 
vented Arizona  from  denying  to  Mrs.  Sara 
Balrd,  a  person  with  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions of  legal  learning  and  moral  character, 
the  right  to  practice  law  (Baird  v.  State  Bar 
of  Arizona,  401  U.S.  1,  No.  15).  this  Court 
cited  Schivare  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners,  353 
U.S.  232,  238-239  (1957)  which  held  that  the 
Equal  Protection  clause  protects  such  right. 
See  also  Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California, 
363  U.S.  262,  262  (1967).  And  in  Gray  v. 
Saunders.  372  UJS.  368,  379  ( 1063) ,  this  Court 
stated  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  re- 
quires equality  in  voting  rights  as  between 
men  and  women  and  forbids  a  State  from  giv- 
ing greater  weight  to  votes  by  men  than  to 
votes  by  women. 

Another  example  of  an  earlier  decision 
which,  we  believe,  would  not  l)e  repeated  to- 
day Is  Gosselin  v.  Kelley.  328  US.  817  (1946) . 
It  "dismissed  for  want  of  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral question"  an  appeal  from  Ex  parte  Gos- 
selin. 141  Me.  412,  44  A  2d  882  (1946)  wherein 
the  Maine  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  state 
statute  authorizing  imprisonment  for  3  years 
of  a  woman  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  (In- 
toxication In  a  public  place),  whereas  the 
maximum  term  for  a  man  convicted  of  the 
same  crime  would  not  have  exceeded  2  years  ' 
Compiare  the  iDaniel,  Robinson.  Sumrall. 
Liberti,  Stauffer,  and  Sherrill  decisions  cited 
atwve. 

Section  15-314,  Idaho  Code,  can  get  no 
comfort  from  this  Court's  decisions  uphold- 
ing statutes  prohibiting  employers  from  em- 
ploying women  for  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day.'  or  for  night  work." 
or  in  certain  occupations."  Most  of  these  de- 
cisions were  tased  on  the  supposition  that 
the  different  treament  prescribed  for  women 
would  i>e  beneficial  to  them.  Now.  however, 
there  is  widespread  belief  that  thoee  laws  and 
decisions  were  based  on  erroneous  assump- 
tions and  therefore  resulted  in  invidious  dis- 
crimination. Murray  and  Eastwood,  "Jane 
Crow  and  the  Law:  Sex  Discrimination  and 
TlUe  VII,"  34  Geo  Washington  L.  Rer  232 
(Dec.  1965);  Hearings,  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  (May  2  and  3. 
1967) ;  Hearings  on  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
cited  In  ftnt.  6  siipro.  Mengelkoch  v  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Comm.,  F.2d  ,  39  US  Law 
Week  2419  (C  A  9.  Jan.  11.  1971)  (Advance 
Sheets.  437  F  2d  563 ) . 

In  any  event,  none  of  this  Court's  deci- 
sions has  expressly  postulated  that  sex  per  se 
is  a  sufficient  t>asis  for  legislative  classifica- 
tion treating  women  differently,  or  more  re- 
strictlvely.  than  men.'-  Rather,  the  opinions 
in  those  caises  went  to  considerable  lengths 
to  define  the  pertinancies  of  the  classifica- 
tions to  valid  and  reasonable  objectives 
which  the  legislatures  sought  to  accomplish 
They  were  based  on  findings  or  assumptions 
tliat  there  then  was.  In  fact,  such  rational 
and  jjertlnent  relationship  and  therefore 
that  the  statute  comported  with  the  stand- 
ards by  which  legislative  classifications  must 
be  measured  and  tested  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  No  reasonable  and  rational 
relationship  exists  between  the  sex  classi- 
fication and  any  valid  legislative  objective 
cancernlug  the  appointment  of  the  admin- 
lstrat.>r  for  an  estate. 

n. 
Section  15  314.  Idaho  Code,  perpetuates 
an  invldlotis  and  unjustifiable  discrimination 
against  women,  solely  because  of  their  sex, 
and  therefore  is  invalid  under  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court,  acknowledging 
that  the  14th  Amendment  'prohibits  classi- 
fications which  are  arbitrary  and  capricious' 
(465  pad  at  637).  sotiicbt  to  Justify  the  sex 
distinction  in  sectloa  15-314  on  three 
grounds.  None  of  th«m  bas  BMrlt. 

A.  The  argument  that  the  sex  classifica- 
tion in  section  15-314  serves  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  hearings  to  determine  quallflcations 
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of  oomp«tin(  appUcanta  for  appointment  aa 
administrator  <loaa  not  Ixwatj  tbe  In-rldloua 
and  arbitrary  dlacrtmtnatlon  It  p«rp«tnM«t 
against  women. 

The  Idaho  court  pointed  out  (a)  that  sec- 
tion 16-312.  which  claaalflea  the  persons  en« 
titled  to  appointment  as  adnUnUtra.tor.  la  a 
rational  cloaslflcatlon  because  It  la  based 
^neralljr  on  "their  relationship  to  a  dece- 
dent" and  Is  "In  accord  with  the  law  as  to 
the  intestate  Bucoeaslon  of  property  la 
Idaho";"  and  (b)  that  since  the  court  gen- 
erally appoints  only  one  administrator,  "th* 
court  Is  faced  with  the  Issue  of  wtilch  one 
should  be  named."  (466  P.2d  at  637-38).  The 
court  then  stated: 

.  .  By  I.e.  seotton  lS-314.  the  leglslatnra 
eliminated  two  areas  of  controversy,  i.e..  If 
both  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  same  class 
seek  letters  of  administration,  the  male 
would  be  entitled  over  the  female,  the  same 
as  a  relative  of  the  whole  blood  is  entitled 
over  a  relative  of  the  same  class  but  of  only 
the  half  blood.  This  provision  of  the  statute 
is  neither  an  illogical  nor  arbitrary  method 
devised  by  the  legislature  to  resolve  an  Issue 
that  would  otherwise  require  a  hearing  as  to 
the  relative  merits  as  to  which  of  the  two  or 
more  petitioning  relatives  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

■Philasophlcally  it  can  be  argued  with 
some  degree  of  logic  that  the  provisions  of 
I.e.  section  15-314  do  discriminate  against 
women  on  the  basis  of  sex.  However  nature 
Itself  has  established  the  distinction  and  this 
statute  is  not  dealgned  to  discriminate,  but 
is  only  designed  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
holding  hearings  by  the  court  to  determine 
eligibility  to  administer.  This  Is  one  of  those 
areas  where  a  choice  must  be  made  and  the 
legislature  by  enacting  I.e.  section  15-314 
made  the  determination. 

"The  legislature  when  it  enacted  this 
statute  evidently  concluded  that  In  general 
men  are  better  qualified  to  act  as  an  adminis- 
trator than  are  women.  .  . 

The  foregoing  rationale  not  only  misappre- 
hends the  issue,  but  is  aKso  quite  misleading. 
The  fact  that  the  court  must  malce  a  clxoice 
between  competing  applicanta  for  appoint- 
ment as  administrator,  does  not  ipso  facto 
authorize  making  that  choice  by  an  arbitrary 
and  discriminatory  classification. 

Pvirthermore,  the  sex  discriminatory  classi- 
fication made  In  section  15  314  does  not  go 
very  far  "to  alleviate  the  problem  of  holding 
hearings  by  the  court  to  determine  eligibility 
to  administer."  First,  the  court  must  in  every 
case  make  the  determinations  reqxilred  under 
section  15-317,  Idaho  eode,  which  provides: 
"15-317.  Disqualifications — No  person  is 
competent  to  serve  as  administrator  or  iid- 
mlnistratrlx  who  is; 

"1.  Not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state; 

2.  Under  the  age  of  majority; 

3.  Convicted  of  an  Infamovis  crime: 

4.  Adjudged  by  the  court  incompetent  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  trust  by  reason  of 
drunkenness,  improvidence  or  want  of  un- 
derstanding or  Integrity.  ' 

Second,  whenever  petitions  for  appoint- 
ment are  filed  by  two  or  more  persons  of  the 
same  class,  each  of  whom  meets  the  com- 
petency requirements  of  section  15-317.  and 
they  are  either  all  male,  or  all  female,  the 
court  must  determine  which  petitioner  is  bet- 
ter qualified  for  appointment.  Such  deter- 
minations will  in  most  cases  require  "hold- 
ing hearings  by  the  court."  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  "problem  of  holding 
hearings"  Is  "alleviated"  by  section  15-314  Is 
where  all  applicants  are  clearly  competent 
and  female  applicants  are  competing  with 
male  applicants.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
objective  of  avoiding  hearings  which  is  sup- 
pooedly  sought  by  section  15-314  is  a  highly 
fictional  objective,  except  where  its  effect 
Is  to  discriminate  against  women  on  the  basis 
of  MX.  Thus,  the  discrimination  "Is  defined 
wholly  in  terms"  of  sex — "simply  that  and 
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nothing  more."  Shelley  ».  JTraemer,  334  U.S. 
1,  10  (liMS). 

Even  If  the  supposed  objective  of  avoiding 
hearings  providss  "some  remote  sdmlnLstra- 
tive  benefit  to  the  State,"  Carrinffton  v.  lUuh, 
380  U.S.  89,  96  (1965),  such  "benefit"  does 
not  Justify  the  Invldlotis  discriminstlon  it 
Inflicts  on  women  without  regard  to  their 
qualifications  to  administer  an  estate.  That 
supposed  objective,  indeed.  Is  much  more 
tenuous  and  farfetched  than  most  of  the 
various  kinds  of  legislative  Justifications  that 
have  been  often  urged  by  those  defending 
racially  discriminatory  atatutes  and  uni- 
formly rejected  by  this  Court.  For  example: 
Oyama  v.  California,  332  U.S.  633  (1948). 
The  state  statute  created  the  presumption 
that  a  conveyance  of  laud,  financed  by  an 
alien  father  whose  Japanese  ancestry  made 
him  Ineligible  to  hold  It  and  recorded  in  the 
nAme  of  bis  citizen  son,  violates  the  state 
law  prohibiting  ownerahip  of  land  by  aliens. 
This  Court  held  that  such  presumption,  ap- 
plicable only  to  conveyances  by  ptersons  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  violates  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  despite  the  asserted  need  to  pre- 
vent evasion  of  State  law  concerning  alien 
ownership  of  land. 

Takahaaki  v.  Fish  and  Game  Comm.,  334 
US  410  (1948).  The  State  statute  barred 
resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  but  not 
other  aliens,  from  working  as  commercial 
fishermen.  This  Court  held  the  statute  vio- 
late* the  Equal  Protection  Clause  despite  the 
asserted  needs  to  conserve  fish  In  coastal  wa- 
ters and  to  protect  State  citizens  engaged  In 
commercial  fishing  from  the  competition  of 
Japanese  aliens. 

Buchanan  v.  Warley.  245  US  60.  81  (1917). 
The  racial  zoning  statute  violated  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  despite  the  asserted  need 
to  maintain  "purity  of  the  races"  and 
"preservation  of  the  public  peace." 

Shelton  V.  Tucker,  364  US.  479  (I960).  A 
statute  requiring  teachers  to  file  annual  af- 
fidavits listing  all  organizational  associations 
violated  the  14th  Amendment  despite  the 
State's  asserted  need  to  Inquire  In'o  .he  fit- 
ness and  competency  of  state  employees. 

McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.S.  184,  193 
(1064).  The  statute  forbidding  unmarried 
interracial  couples,  but  not  couples  of  the 
same  race,  from  occupying  the  same  room  at 
night  violated  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
despite  the  State's  asserted  need  to  control 
illicit  extramarital  and  premarital  promiscu- 
ity. 

In  1968.  this  Court  ruled  that  a  Louisiana 
statute  which  denied  a  civil  cause  of  action 
to  llleglttntate  children  for  the  wrongful 
death  of  their  mother  {Levy  v.  Louisiana, 
391  U.S.  68) .  and  to  a  mother  for  the  wrong- 
ful death  of  her  illegitimate  children  (Glona 
V.  American  Guarantee  Co.,  391  U.S.  73), 
while  allowing  such  cause  of  action  when 
the  children  are  legitimate,  creates  Invidious 
and  Irrational  discrimination  which  violates 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  In  both  cases, 
this  Court  rejected  the  argument  that  the 
statute  can  be  Justified  on  the  State's  pur- 
pose to  "discourage  bringing  children  into 
the  world  out  of  wedlock"  and  thus  prevent 
'sin.'  (at  pp.  70  and  76). 

It  has  been  the  consistent  practice  of  this 
Court,  particularly  where  a  statute  restricts 
or  discriminates  against  a  person's  constitu- 
tional rights  rather  than  simply  applying  to 
business  classifications,  to  "weigh  the  cir- 
cumstances and  .  .  .  appraise  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of 
the"  restriction  or  discrimination.  Schneider 
V.  State.  308  U.S.  147,  161  (1939);  ThomhiU 
V.  Alabama.  310  U.S.  88.  96  (1940).  On  such 
weighing  and  appraisal.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
alleged  purpose  of  avoiding  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  a  man  or  a  woman  Is 
more  qualified  to  administer  an  estate  does 
not  Justify  the  discrimination  against  wom- 
en that  is  perpetrated  by  section  15-S14, 
Idaho  Code.  Could  anyone  suppose,  if  section 
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15-314  had  given  ptrlerlty  of  appointment  aa 
administrator  to  white  persons  over  Negroes, 
that  this  Court  would  uphold  the  statute  be- 
cause it  allevUtes  the  problem  of  holding 
hearings  to  determine  their  respective  qual- 
ifications as  administrator? 

B.  The  leglslaUve  determination  that 
women  are  leas  qualified  than  men  to  act 
as  administrators  is  constitutionally  insuffi- 
cient to  Justify  section  15-314. 

The  Idaho  court's  statement — that  the 
legislature  "evidently  concluded  that  in  gen- 
eral men  are  better  qualified  to  act  as  an 
administrator  than  ars  women" — Instead  of 
shielding  the  statute  against  the  withering 
condemnation  of  the  14th  Amendment,  sim- 
ply lays  t>are  the  statute's  fatal  weakness  as 
an  "arbitrary  and  invidious"  discrimination 
which  necessarily  violates  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  This  Court  has  uniformly  and 
repeatedly  held  that  the  right  to  be  free  from 
irrational  govemmentally-imrtosed  discrimi- 
nation is  a  "personal"  right,  not  one  to  be 
merged  with  those  of  all  others  of  the  same 
class  and  balanced  against  the  claims  of 
those  In  a  different  group,  where  the  dlffer- 
encea  between  the  groups  are  not  rationally 
related  to  the  statutory  objective.  Henderson 
V.  United  States.  339  VS.  816.  825-S26  ( 1950) ; 
Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1,  22  (1948); 
Mitchell  V.  United  States,  313  US.  80,  97 
(1941);  Buchanan  v.  Warley.  345  U.S.  60,  80 
(1917);  McCabe  v.  Atchison,  T.  ii  S.  F.  Ry. 
Co.,  235  US.  151.  161-162  (1814);  MUsouri 
ex  rel.  Gaints  v.  Canada,  306  U.S.  337,  351 
(1938). 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  Court 
would  summarily  strike  down  this  statute  if 
It  had  given  priority  to  white  persons  over 
Negro  persons,  even  though  it  Is  still  prob- 
able that  this  country  has  more  white  persons 
than  Negroes  qualified  to  act  as  admiulb- 
trators  of  estates? 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  admitted  that 
classifying  all  men  as  "better  qualified  to 
act  as  an  administrator  than  are  |all| 
women"  "may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  and 
there  are  doubtless  particular  instances  in 
which  It  is  Incorrect,  [but)  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  so  completely  without 
a  basis  in  fact  as  to  be  irrational  and  arbi- 
trary." 466  P. 3d  at  638.  That  approach  to  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  Equal  Protection 
is  a  total  distortion  of  the  policy  manifested 
In  the  14th  Amendment.  It  lumps  all  women 
into  an  inferior  class,  and  deprives  them  of 
equality  of  rights  whenever  there  is  competi- 
tion from  a  man,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  particular  woman  who  applies  for 
appointment  as  administrator  may  be  t>etter 
qualified,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
her  sex  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
her  ability  to  administer  the  estate. 

Indeed,  the  Idaho  court's  rationalization 
that  sec.  15-314  reflects  the  legislature's  con- 
cern about  who  is  "better  qualified"  Is  simply 
a  fictional  after-thought  to  avoid  the  sear- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  Equal  Protection  clause. 
First,  sec.  15-314  does  not  disqualify  a  woman 
when  she  alone,  or  other  women  too.  petition 
for  appointment  as  administratrix.  It  is  only 
when  a  male  appears  that  the  Idaho  court 
talks  about  who  is  "better  qualified" — and 
then  it  refuses  to  ascertain  whether  the 
particular  woman  or  the  particular  man  ap- 
plying for  appointment  is  In  fact  "better 
qualified".  Second,  sec.  15-312  (to  which 
sec.  15-314  is  essentially  an  appendage)  es- 
tablishes preference  classes  based  on  family 
relationships  that  are  in  no  way  relevant  to 
"qualifications"  to  administer  an  estate.  Eg  , 
a  barely  qualified  brother  or  grandchild 
would  be  preferred  to  a  highly  qualified 
cousin  or  creditor.  Thus,  the  whole  statutory 
structure  is  based  on  status  (and  sex  dis- 
crimination), not  legislative  concern  about 
who  is  "better  qualified." 

But  the  Idaho  Court's  statement  Is  not  even 
factually  accurate.  It  Is  not  true  that  all 
men.  or  even  most  men.  are  better  qualified 
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than  women  to  act  as  administrator,  or  that 
there  are  only  "particular  Inatanoea"  In  which 
women  are  equally,  or  better,  qualified. 
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For  example,  the  following  data  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  State* 
1970   (91st  cd.,  U.S.  Censiu  Bureau)    shows 
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that  women  In  this  country  (and  in  Idaho) 
are  not  m  Inferior  In  ability  as  the  Idaho 
statute  assumes: 


Citition 


T*l« 


Pate 


Date  of 
dita 


Men 


Women 


Pfrsons  in  ciMlliin  labor  lore*.  16  years  and  over 

Percentaie  et  Itieir  MI -   

Median  school  «een  completed  by  persona  25  years  end  •vae. 

Bachelors  and  hrtt  pioleuional  degrees  conferred  in  19U 

Voter  J  in  1968  elections 

Owners  of  publicly  issued  common  and  preferred  stock 

Persons  haviag  $60,000  or  more  gross  assets 

Federal  employees  m  occupation  ol : 

Accounting  and  budget - 

Legal  and  Kindred 


316 
316 
157 
198 

555 
684 

509.510 

5W 


213  AprH  1970  -   .  50,667,000 

213 do 75.4 

109     1969 12.1 

131     1968 392,830 

368    1968 .  .  38,014.000 

456    1970 15,689.000 

333     1962 2.538.643 


400    1969 


( 


59.618 
24.  234 


31,960.000 

4312 

12.1 

278, 761 

40.951,000 

15,161.000 

1.594.564 

54.803 
21,302 


IDAHO 


Citation 


Table 


Page      Date  ol  data 


Men 


Public  high  school  graduates  in  1969 

Students  eniolled  in  higher  education  m  loaho 


186 
196 


125 
129 


1969 
1969 


5  924 
16.939 


Women 


5,863 

10.  850 


In  April,  1970,  4.431,000  women  worked  in 
professional  and  technical  Jobs  and  1,301,000 
as  managers,  ofllclals  and  proprietors  (T.  334, 
p.  225).  In  1969.  there  were  39,506  women  on 
active  military  duty,  of  whom  13.183  held 
officer  rank  (T.  386.  p.  257).  In  1968,  there 
were  27,833  women  scientists  on  the  National 
Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Person- 
nel (T.  808.P  525). 

C.  The  Judicial  precedents  on  sex  dis- 
crimination cited  by  the  Idaho  court  do  not 
constitutionally  Justify  the  discrimination 
in  section  16-314. 

The  Idaho  court  cited  an  anonymous  law 
review  Note  and  seven  state  court  opinions 
as  precedent  for  the  validity  of  classifica- 
tions "discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex." 
None  of  these  supports  the  constitutionality 
of  section  15-314. 

(1)  Note,  2  Stanford  L.  Rev.  691  (1950) 
("Sex  Discrimination  and  the  Constitu- 
tion"). As  the  Idaho  court  correctly  stated 
this  Note  showed  that  States  have  upheld 
governmental  classifications  based  on  sex  In 
a  variety  of  situations.  But  the  court  does 
not  mention  that  the  Note  pointed  out  (a) 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  requires 
the  state  to  give  equal  treatment  to  all  per- 
sons unless  it  has  a  reasonable  basis  for 
differentiation;  (b)  that  to  be  constitution- 
ally valid  a  sex-based  legislative  differentia- 
tion must  be  rationally  related  to  matters 
in  which  the  sex  of  the  Individual  Is  a  mate- 
rial factor:  and  (c)  that  many  sex  classifica- 
tions are  invalid  (e.g..  the  Note  emphasized, 
at  pp.  724-725.  that  a  sex  classification  limit- 
ing Jury  service  to  men  "seems  as  arbitrary 
as  one  based  on  race"  since  neither  sex  nor 
race  "hsis  any  conceivable  connection  with 
the  Jury  function.") 

(2)  Craig  v.  Lane.  60  Ida.  178,  89  P.2d  1008 
(1939). — This  case  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  sex  discrimination  produced  a  shocking 
injustice.  Mrs.  Craig,  a  married  WMnan, 
signed  a  surely  bond  to  support  her  son's 
appeal  in  his  law  suit  against  Lane.  Lane 
moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  a  married  woman  could  not  sign  a  surety 
ngreement  except  one  solely  for  her  benefit 
or  in  connection  with  her  separate  property. 
Despite  Mrs.  Craig's  afBdavlt  that  the  bond 
was  for  her  benefit  and  that  she  intended 
to  be  bound  thereby,  the  Idaho  court  ruled 
that  the  bond  was  defective  and  dismissed 
the  son's  appeal.  The  cx>urt  stressed  that  at 
"common  law  a  married  woman  had  no  right 
to  contract  generally,"  and  ruled  (at  p.  1009) 
that  the  Federal  conatltutloa  "gave  a  mar- 
ried woman  no  rights  In  addition  to  those 


she  had  at  the  time  of  its  adc^tion,"  citing 
Minor  V.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162,  which  held 
that  the  14th  Amendment  did  not  entitle 
women  to  vote.  Thus,  In  the  name  of  "pro- 
tection of  a  married  woman's  separate  prop- 
erty", the  court  simultaneously  denied  the 
woman  the  right  to  help  her  son,  and  de- 
stroyed his  right  of  appeal  In  a  litigated 
case.  The  decision  Is  clearly  erroneous  In 
holding  that  married  women  have  no  con- 
stitutional rights.  But  even  if  it  were  correct 
as  to  married  women  it  is  no  precedent  for 
the  sex  discrimination  In  section  16-314, 
which  does  not  Involve  the  status  of  mar- 
riage. Of.  Idaho  Code,  section  15-317,  which 
allows  a  married  woman  to  be  an  adminis- 
tratrix. 

(3)  State  V.  Hunter,  208  Ore.  282  300  P.2d 
455  (1956) — This  case  vipheld  the  conviction 
of  a  .voman  for  violating  a  state  statute  pro- 
hibiting women  (but  not  men)  from  "par- 
ticipating in  wrestling  competition  and  ex- 
hibition". The  court  did  not  seek  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  a  factual  and  ra- 
tional basis  to  forbid  this  activity  by  women 
only.  Instead,  It  ruled  (p.  457)  :  "It  Is  axio- 
matic that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  US.  Constitution  does  not  protect  those 
liberties  which  civilized  states  regard  as 
properly  subject  to  regulation  by  penal 
law."  Such  negation  of  the  14th  Amendment 
simply  disregarded  this  Courts  numerous 
decisions  applying  the  Equal  I'rotectlon 
Clause  (not  to  mention  the  Due  Process 
Clause)  to  penal  laws.  McLaughlin  v.  Flor- 
ida. 379  VS.  184  (1964);  Loinng  v.  Virginia, 
388  U.S.  1  (1967) .  Indeed,  the  Oregon  court's 
blindness  to  sex  discrimination  is  revealed 
by  its  c»valier  statement,  after  noting  that 
the  legislature  which  enacted  the  statute 
was  "predominantly  masculine":  "Obviously 
it  intended  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
Island  on  the  sea  of  life  reserved  for  man 
that  would  be  impregnable  to  the  assault 
of  woman."  (at  pp.  457-458) . 

(4)  Patterson  v.  City  of  Dallas,  355  S.W. 
2d  838  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1962)  Involved  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  any  person  from  ad- 
ministering massage  to  a  person  of  the  op- 
posite sex  in  a  massage  establishment,  but 
exempted  chiropracters,  physical  therapists 
and  nurses  operating  under  a  doctor's  direc- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  evidence  that  there 
had  been  many  lewd  acts  committed  by  op- 
erators of  massage  parlors,  and  that  the 
ordinance  was  enacted  to  ctirb  that  evil  and 
contained  appropriate  exceptions  for  mas- 
sages for  medical  puipoees,  the  court  up- 
held the  ordinance  as  a  reasonable  effort  to 


protect  public  health  and  morals.  The  or- 
dinance applied  to  both  men  and  women 
alike,  and  was  baaed  on  a  rational  relation- 
ship to  a  legitimate  legislative  objective. 
Hence,  it  In  no  vyay  supports  the  Irrelevant 
sex  discrimination  perpetrated  In  section 
15-314. 

(5)  In  State  v.  Hollman,  232  S.  Car.  489. 
102  S.E.  2d  873  (1968),  a  man  convicted  of 
criminal  assault  contended  on  appeal  that 
women  had  been  excluded  from  the  petit 
Jury.  The  court  held  (p.  878)  that  the  point 
"not  having  been  argued  on  appeal'  Is 
"deemed  abandoned,"  and  that  It  was  "de- 
void of  merit'  because  the  exclusion  of  wom- 
en from  the  Jury"  does  not  violate  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment."  The  latter  dictum  is 
certainly  not  good  law  today.  See  White  t. 
Crook,  251  P.  Supp.  401,  408  (D.C.  Ala.  1966). 

(6)  Eskridge  v.  Dv.  of  Alcoholic  Bev.  Con- 
trol, 30  N.J.  Super.  472,  105  A.2d  6  (1954) 
upheld  the  conviction  of  a  bartender  for 
violating  an  ordinance  prohibiting  service  of 
liquor  to  women  over  a  bar  except  when  said 
seated  at  tables.  The  court  held  (p.  8)  that 
the  state's  power  over  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages  "is  plenary.  "It  is  a  subject  by  it- 
self, to  the  treatment  of  which  all  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  law  appropriate  to  other  topics 
cannot  be  applied.'  "  However,  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  cited  the  Eskridge  decision 
without  mentioning  that  fifteen  years  later 
the  New  Jersey  courts  virtually  overturned 
it.  holding  that  such  ordinance  is  "an  un- 
reasonable exercise  of  the  police  power  '  and 
therefore  could  not  validly  "limit  the  rights 
women."  Calegher  r.  City  of  Bayonne.  103 
N.J.  Super.  401,  256  A.  2d  61.  62-63  (1969), 
ag'd  per  curiam,  55  N.J.  159.  259  A.  2d  912 
(1969);  see  also  Paterson  Tavern  &  Gnll 
Owners  Assn.  v.  Borough  of  Hawthorne,  ftnt. 
11.  supra.  In  any  event,  even  if  we  assume 
that  the  regulation  of  liquor  sales  is  unre- 
stricted by  constitutional  limitations  of 
equal  protection  (C/.  Goesoert  r.  Cleary, 
supra,  and  Seidenberg  v.  Old  McSorleys'  Ate 
House,  supra)  it  is  plain  that  the  Eskridge 
case  in  no  way  supports  sex  discrimination  in 
appointing  the  administrator  of  an  estate. 

(7)  State  V.  Emery,  234  N.  Car.  581,  31  S.E. 
2d  858  (1944).  This  decision  (2  Judges  dis- 
senting) upset  a  man's  conviction  by  a  Jury 
composed  of  10  men  and  2  women,  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  constitution  referred 
to  Juries  of  "good  and  lawful  men"  and  thtis 
made  women  Ineligible  for  jury  service.  This 
decision  would  not  be  good  law  today.  White 
V.  Crook,  supra,  p.  14. 
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(8)  In  re  Sfahaffay's  Estate.  79  Mont.  10, 
264  Pac.  876  (1827).  This  declfllon  ruled  that 
a  Stat*  statute  limiting  the  power  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  dispose  by  will  of  more  than 
2/i  of  her  estate  without  her  hxisband's  con- 
sent was  neither  superseded  by  the  married 
women's  statutes  nor  invalidated  by  the  14th 
Amendment,  even  though  the  husband  could 
make  such  a  testamentary  disposition  with- 
out his  wife's  consent.  The  court  held  (a) 
that  the  legislature  has  unlimited  power  to 
condition  the  right  of  testamentary  dlsposl- 
lon  and  (b)  that  the  "essential  differences 
which  have  always  been  recognized  between 
a  married  man  and  a  married  woman"  in 
connection  with  disposition  of  property  have 
been  "so  long  acquiesced  In  .  .  .  that  we 
must  presume  it  is  based  upon  such  sub- 
stantial difference  and  conditions  as  to  makfi 
it  natural  and  reasonable."  (pp.  878-879).  As 
to  holding  (a),  compare  In  re  Estate  of 
Legatoa,  p.  14.  supra.  As  to  holding  (b) 
("it-has-always-been-that-way") ,  this  Court 
stated  In  Levy  v.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68,  71 
(1968):  "However  that  might  be,  we  have 
t>een  extremely  sensitive  to  basic  civil 
rights  .  .  .  and  have  not  hesitated  to  strike 
down  an  invidious  classincfttion  even  though 
it  had  history  and  tradition  on  its  side.  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.;  Harper  v 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections.  383  U.S.  663,  at 
669."  See  also  Moragne  v.  State  Marine  Lines, 
398  U.S.  375  (1970)  which  overturned  an 
ancient  doctrine  barring  suits  under  general 
maritime  law  for  wrongful  death  caused  by 
violation  of  maritime  duties  because  It  "had 
little  justification  except  in  primitive  English 
legal  history"  (at  p  379):  and  Loving  v.  Vir- 
ginia, 388  U.S.  1  ( 1967)  which  held  miscege- 
nation laws  unconstitutional  even  though 
they  had  been  long  established,  and  adhered 
to  wUh  emotional  fervor,  in  at  least  30 
states. 

CONCLOSION 

Tlie  Idaho  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
this  case  simply  echoes  the  obsolete  Brad- 
ley-Pleld-Swayne  philosophy  about  the  in- 
feriority of  women,  a  philosophy  that  no 
longer  has  vitality  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  irrational  and  irrelevant 
sex  discrimination  Imposed  by  sections  15- 
312  and  15-314  is  plainly  unconstitutional. 
The  decision  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court 
should  be  reversed,  so  that  the  probate  court 
can  determine  which  of  the  applicants  "is 
best  qualified  to  serve  as  administrator  or 
attminlstratrlx  of  the  estate." 

Respectfully    submitted, 
Phineas     iNDRrrz. 

Attorney    for: 
American  Veterans  Committee,  Inc. 
Martha    W.    ORirrrrHS 
Phineas    iNDRrrz 
Leo     Kanowttz 
MARCtrrRrxE    Rawalt 
Sylvia    Roberts 
Pafth    Seidenbero, 

Attorneys    for: 
NOW    Legal    Defense    and    Education 
Fund.    Inc. 
April    14.    1971. 

FOOT  NOTTS 

'Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  later  a  Justice  of 
this  Court,  perceptively  noted,  in  his  classic 
The  Common  Law.  p.  5  (1881)  : 

"A  very  common  phenomenon,  and  one 
very  familiar  to  the  student  of  history,  is  this. 
The  customs,  beliefs,  or  needs  of  a  primitive 
time  establish  a  rule  or  a  formula.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  the  custom,  belief,  or 
necessity  disappears,  but  the  rule  remains." 

See  also  Boscoe  Pound,  "Mechanical  Juris- 
prudence," 8  Colum.  L.  Rev.  606    (1908). 

» The  continuance  of  sex  discrimination  in 
our  legal  system  and  the  widely  felt  need  to 
remedy  the  resulting  injustices  have  stimu- 
lated a  national  demand  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  declaring  that  "Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  BW«x)unt  of  sex."  91at  Cong.:  H.J.  Res.  264, 
SJ.  Res.  61:  92nd  Cong.:  H.J.  Res.  208,  231, 
35;  S.J.  Rae.  8.  9.  The  history  of  the  drive 
for  this  Amendment  reflects  dissatisfaction 
with  the  slow  pace  of  Judicial  attack  on  aex 
dlscrimlaatory  laws,  not  belief  that  this 
Court  lacJcfi  power  to  do  so  under  the  14th 
Amendment.  See  Hearings  cited  In  footnote 
6,  infra. 

'  "Section  15-312.  Priorities  in  right  of  ad- 
minisfration.— Administration  of  the  estate 
of  a  person  dying  intestate  must  be  granted 
to  someone  or  more  of  the  persons  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  they  are  respectively 
entitled  thereto  In  the  following  order: 

"1.  The  surviving  husband  or  wife  or  some 
competent  person  whom  he  or  she  may  re- 
quest to  have  appointed. 
•2.  Tlie  children. 

"3.   The  father  or  mother. 

"4.  The  brothers. 

"5.  The  sisters. 

"6.  The  grandchildren. 

"7.  The  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  estate. 

"8.   Any  of  the  kindred. 

"9.  The  public  admlnl.strator. 

"10.  The  creditors  of  such  person  at  the 
time  of  death. 

"11.   Any    person    legally    competent. 

"If  the  decedent  was  a  member  of  a  part- 
nership at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  sur- 
viving partner  must  In  no  case  be  appointed 
administrator  of  his  estate."  |Prob.  Prac 
1864,  section  52:  R  S.,  R  C.  &  C  L..  section 
5351;  C.S.,  section  7487;  I.C.A..  secUon  15- 
312;   am.   1943,  ch.   162.  section   1,  p.  340. | 

'"Section  15-314.  Preferences  —Of  several 
persons  claiming  and  equally  entitled  to  ad- 
minister, males  must  be  preferred  to  females, 
and  relatives  of  Uie  whole  to  th'iee  of  the 
half  blood."  (Prob  Prac.  1864,  seciUjn  53; 
R  S  .  R C,  &  C.L.,  section  5362;  C.S.,  section 
7488;  I.C  A.,  section  15-314.) 

'  For  example,  Oyama  v.  California.  332 
U.S.  633  (1948)  (land  ownership  by  US.  citi- 
zen of  Japanese  ancestry);  Shellry  v.  Krae- 
mer.  334.  US.  1  (1948)  (racial  land  cove- 
nants); Takahashi  v.  Fixh  and  Game  Com- 
mission. 334  US.  410  (1948)  (right  of  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  to  work);  Sueatt 
V.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629  (1950)  (exclusion 
of  Negro  from  law  school);  McLaurin  v. 
Oklahoma  State  Regents,  399  US  637  (1950) 
(racial  segregation  in  university  clas.sroom ) ; 
Broum  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954)  (racial  dlscrlminat.oti  in  public 
schools);  Reitman  v.  Mulkey.  387  U.S.  369 
(1967)    (racial  discrimination  In  housing). 

"  See.  for  example,  Kanowitz,  Wornen  and 
the  Law  (1969); 

American  Women.  Rept.  of  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and 
reports  of  its  seven  Committees  on:  Clvtl  and 
Political  Rights;  Education;  Federal  Employ- 
ment; Home  and  Community;  Private  Em- 
ployment; Protective  Labor  Legislation;  So- 
cial Insurance  and  Taxes   (1963); 

Reports,  Interdepartmental  Committee  and 
CltlTiens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women    (1963-64,   1965,   1966.   1963-68); 

Reports,  National  Conferences  of  Commis- 
sions on  the  Status  of  Women  (1965.  1966, 
1968,  1971); 

Reports,  Task  Forces  to  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  on  Status  of  Women  on :  Family  Law 
and  Policy;  Health  and  Welfare;  Labor 
standards;  Social  Insurance  and  Taxes 
(1968); 

A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,  Rept ,  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
ResponsibUities  (April  1970); 

Hearings,  The  Equal  Rights  Amendrnent, 
S.J.  Res.  61.  9l8t  Cong..  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  (May  1970); 
Hearings.  Discrimination  Against  Women. 
Section  805  of  H.R.  16098,  91st  Cong ,  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  (July 
1970);  Hearings,  Equal  Rights  1970,  S.J. 
Res.  61  and  231,  91st  Cong  ,  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee    (Sept.    1970);    Hearings,    House 
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Judclary  Committee,  H.J.  R«s.  208.  231.  36; 
and  H.R.  916.  92nd  Cong.  (March-April  1971 ) . 

'  The  Bradley-Pleld-Swayne  philosophy  of 
sex  which  dominated  the  Bradwell,  Lock- 
wood  and  Minor  decisions  Is,  Indeed,  quite 
reminiscent  of,  and  essentially  the  same  as, 
the  race  philosophy  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  163 
U.S.  637  (1896)  which  spawned  more  than 
60  years  of  Judicial  sanction  for  race  discrim- 
ination before  It  was  overruled  In  the  1960's. 
This  Court  said  in  Plessy: 

(p.  544)  :  "The  object  of  the  [Fourteenth] 
Amendment  was  undoubtedly  to  enforce  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  two  races  before  the 
law.  but  In  the  nature  of  things  It  could  not 
have  been  Intended  to  abolish  distinctions 
bused  upon  color,  or  to  enforce  social,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  political  equality,  or  a  com- 
mingling of  the  two  races  upon  terms  vin- 
satlsfactory  to  either." 

(p.  544):  "Laws  permitting,  and  even  re- 
quiring, their  separation  in  places  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  brought  into  contact  do  not 
necessarily  Imply  the  Inferiority  of  either  race 
to  the  other  .  .  .  .  " 

(p  550)  :  Segregation  of  white  and  colored 
people  Is  "a  reasonable  regulation'  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  State  "is  at  liberty  to  act 
with  reference  to  the  established  usages,  cu.s- 
toms  and  traditions  of  the  people,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  comfort,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  good 
order." 

(p  551):  "The  [plaintiff's]  argument  al.so 
assumes  that  social  prejudices  may  be  over- 
come by  legislation,  and  that  equal  rights 
cannot  be  secured  to  the  Negro  except  by  an 
enforced  commingling  of  the  two  races  We 
cannot  accept  this  proposition.  If  the  two 
races  are  to  meet  upon  terms  of  social  equal- 
ity. U  must  be  the  result  of  natural  affinities, 
a  mutual  appreciation  of  each  others  merits 
and  a  voluntary  consent  of  individuals  .  .  . 
Legislation  is  powerlcs.s  to  eradicate  racial 
instincts  or  to  at>ollsh  distinctions  based  on 
physical  dlfTerences  . .  . ." 

"  Maine  has  since  amended  Its  laws,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  disparity  of  sentences  for 
men  and  women  Me.  R.S..  1964  ed  .  Title  34. 
sections  802  and  853.  as  amended,  Me.  Pub. 
Law.s,  1967,  ch    391,  sections  12  and  18. 

"MuUcr  V.  Oregon,  208  U.S.  412  (1908); 
Rilcy  V.  Massachusetts.  232  US  671  (1914); 
Miller  V.  Wilxon,  236  US  373  (1915);  Bosley 
I-    McLaughlin,  236  U.S.  385   (1915). 

'•>  Radice  r    New  York,  264  U.S.  293  (1924). 

'  Goesaert  v.  Cleary,  365  U.S.  464  (1948). 
This  decision,  upholding  a  statute  denying 
a  bartender  license  to  all  women  except  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  male  owner  of  a 
liquor  shop,  rested  largely  on  the  unfettered 
scope  long  allowed  to  legislative  regulation 
of  liquor  sales.  Its  effect  has  been  weakened 
or  undermined  by  more  recent  decisions, 
changes  In  laws  and  practices,  and  new  In- 
sights Into  the  invidious  effects  of  sex  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  and  their  lack  of 
consistency  with  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  "the  protection  of  equal  laws"  See 
Seidenberg  v.  Old  McSorleys'  Ale  House, 
supra:  Pafer.ton  Tavern  rf  Orill  Owners  Assn. 

V  Borough  of  Hawthorne,  67  N  J.  180,  270 
A.  2d  628  (1970);  Title  VII  of  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964   (42  use.  2000e-2);   McCrimmon 

V  Daley,  418  P.  2d  366,369-371  (C.A.  7.  1969); 
Phillips  V.  Martin  Marietta  Corp  ,  400  U.S. 
542.  39  U.S.  Law  Week  4160  (Jan.  25.  1971) 
(holding  that  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment Is  invalid  if  not  ratloiially  related  to  the 
factor  of  sex ) . 

'- Muller  V.  Oregon,  supra,  footnote  9,  has 
been  often  cited  for  the  proposition  that 
"sex  per  se  Is  a  valid  basis  for  classification" 
without  regard  to  the  purposes  of  a  particu- 
lar law  or  the  reasonableness  of  the  relation 
between  that  purpose  and  the  sex-based  clas- 
sification. Justice  Brewer  there  said  (at  pp. 
421^22)  : 

[HjUtory  dtscloees  the  fact  that  woman 
has  always  been  dependent  upon  amn.  He 
established    his    control    at    the    outset    by 
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superior  physical  strength,  and  this  control 
In  TV loua  forms,  with  diminishing  Intensity, 
h«s  continued  to  the  present.  As  minors, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  she  has  been 
looked  upon  In  the  courts  as  needing  especial 

care   that  her  rights   may   be  preaerved 

Though  Umitatlona  upon  personal  and  con- 
tractual rights  may  be  removed  by  legisla- 
tion, there  la  that  In  her  dlspoeltlon  and 
habits  of  life  which  wUl  operate  against  a 
full  assertion  of  those  rlghU Differenti- 
ated by  these  matters  from  the  other  aex,  the 
is  properly  placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and 
legislation  designed  for  her  protection  may 
be  austairted,  even  when  like  legislation  U 
not  necessary  for  men,  and  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. It  Is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  she  still  looks  to  her  brother 
and  depends  upon  him.  Even  though  all  re- 
strictions on  political,  personal,  and  contrac- 
tual rights  were  taken  away,  and  she  stood, 
so  far  as  stotutee  are  concerned,  upon  an 
absolutrty  equal  plane  with  him.  It  would 
stUl  be  true  that  she  is  so  constituted  that 
she  will  rest  upon  and  look  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  (Emphasis  added) . 

But  the  Muller  decision  was  much  narrow- 
er than  Justice  Brewer's  words.  It  upheld 
the  Oregon  maximum  hours  for  women  only 
on  the  basis  of  Its  assumption  that  the  law 
protected  women  In  a  situation  where  the 
court  found  no  other  protection  available 
and  believed  that  the  physical  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  was  rationally  related, 
at  that  time,  to  the  ptirpose  of  the  statute. 
See  Kanowitz,  Women  and  the  Law.  p.  153- 
154  (1969). 

"  Although  the  Idaho  covirfs  statement, 
citing  Idaho  Code  section  14  103  governing 
succession  to  property.  Is  generally  correct, 
it  la  surprisingly  Incorrect  Insofar  as  concerns 
the  specific  laaiie  of  sex  discrlminaUon  here 
Involved.  Section  14-103  place  brothers  and 
sisters  In  the  same  class  for  receiving  Inter- 
slate  property,  as  Is  generally  true  in  most 
Jurisdictions  (23  Am.  Jur.  2d  793,  "Descent 
and  distribution."  section  48).  But  section 
15-312  discriminates  against  sisters  by  put- 
ting brothers  In  class  4  and  sisters  In  class  5. 
We  believe  this  discrimination  Is  as  un- 
justifiable, and  as  unconstitutional,  as  the 
discrimination  perpetrated  by  the  section 
(15-314)  involved  in  this  appeal. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  BURGER  JOINS  IN 
CALL  FOR  SPEEDY  TRIALS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  joined  in 
the  call  for  speedy  trials.  Burger  said: 

What  Is  desperately  needed  is  to  have  a 
few  of  the  serious  cases  brought  on  for  trial 
In  60  days  after  indictment  and  the  appeal 
disposed   of  In  another   60   Cays. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
would  do  just  this.  My  bill,  the  Pretrial 
Crime  Reduction  Act  (H.R.  7107)  would 
require  Federal  courts  to  try  aD  criminal 
cases  within  120  days  after  arrest,  and 
60  days  in  the  case  of  crimes  of  violence. 
On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Erviw  has 
introduced  S.  895,  requiring  all  trials  be 
commenced  within  60  days  following 
arrest. 

Recently  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  held  hearings  on 
Senator  Ervih's  "speedy  trial"  bill.  For 
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the  first  time,  the  Justice  Dei«rtment 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  coiMsept, 
though  they  objected  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  Ervin  bill. 

Perhaps  with  the  support  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Congress  can  enact 
legislation  which  will  help  cut  the  present 
Inexcusable  delajre  in  our  trial  courts,  and 
will  restore  meaning  to  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  speedy  and  public  trials. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  'Washington 
Post  article,  and  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1971] 

Chiet  Jcstice  Urges  Co^trts  To   Set 

Trial  Time  Limits 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Chief  Justice  WaiVen  E.  Burger,  repeating 
his  oft-streseed  theme  that  the  judicial 
process  Is  taUng  too  long  in  some  serious 
cases,  suggested  yesterday  specific  time  lim- 
its  for  trials  and  appeals. 

"What  is  desperately  needed,"  the  chief 
Justice  said,  "is  to  have  a  few  of  the  serious 
cases  brought  on  for  trial  In  60  days  after 
indictment  and  the  appeal  disposed  of  In 
another   60  days." 

He  declared  that  such  a  time  structure  Is 
possible  "with  complete  and  total  fairness 
to  both  sides"  In  an  address  to  the  Second 
Circuit  Judicial  Conference,  meeting  yester- 
day at  Manchester,  Vt. 

Burger  told  the  appellate  Judges  that  such 
a  time  limitation  fcH-  trials  and  ajjpeals 
"ought  to  be  done  and  It  Is  your  responsi- 
bility and  mine  to  see  that  It  Is  done." 

"We  must  re-examine  some  of  the  non- 
essential frills  and  luxuries  of  printed  briefs 
and  records  that  we  appellate  Judges  have 
become  accustomed  to  and  get  on  with  the 
substance,  which  Is  fair  and  speedy  Justice," 
Burger  said. 

He  added  that  today's  copying  devices 
make  printed  briefs  less  essential  to  the  Ju- 
dicial process  than  they  once  were. 

Burger,  who  said  he  is  concerned  that  the 
public  image  of  Justice  is  being  tarnished 
by  lengthy  delays,  especially  in  the  state 
courts,  told  the  Judicial  conference: 

"When  riots  develop  In  Jails  as  a  pro- 
test against  long  delays  in  trials,  or  when  a 
notorious  case  takes  2,  3,  6  or  more  years  to 
complete,  people  make  Judgments.  To  them, 
"courts  are  courts,'  "Jails  are  Jails,'  "delay  is 
delay." 

"And  we  should  not  be  critical  of  the  news 
media  because  they  do  not  emphasize  the 
distinctions  between  state  and  federal  cases,'" 
Burger  said.  "Even  If  they  did,  the  readers 
would  not  care.  They  are  paying  the  bills 
for  both  and  they  want  results." 

What  the  public  thinks,  the  chief  Justice 
said,  "becomes  the  measure  of  confidence  In 
the  courts,  and  that  confidence  Is  Indispen- 
sable." 

Burger  said  lengthy  delays  occur  In  only 
two  per  cent  of  the  criminal  cases  handled 
In  the  federal  system,  but  he  said  these  are 
frequently  the  "notorious"  or  the  ""spectac- 
ular" cases  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  the  defendant,  his  counsel  or  a  com- 
bination of  those  factors. 

""TTie  delays."  Burger  said,  "'must  stop." 
And  to  help  in  stopping  them,  he  said  he  has 
requested  that  the  Judicial  (inference  Com- 
mittee on  Court  Administration's  chairman 
•"propoae  a  method  of  identifying  the  cases 
in  which  delay  must  not  be  jjermltted." 

Burger  suggested  three  areas  which  he 
said  were  "ripe  for  consideration"  in  that  re- 
gard. They  are  cases  In  which  ball  has  been 
denied,  those  Involving  serious  felonies,  and 
thoee  involving  jjeroons  "whose  release  on 
ball  may  therefore  present  a  larger  risk  to 
the  community." 
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Testimoxt  or  HoK.  Abnis  J.  Mikva.  Bxrou 

THE    8ENATS    SUBCOMMTma    ON    CONSTTTO- 

TioNAL  Rights  on  8.  895  and  HJl.  7107.  Pat- 

TBIAL  CRIMB  RXOUCTION  ACT,  StPTIMBEB    14. 
1&71 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  Pretrial 
Crime  Reduction  Act. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  first  came  before  you 
on  the  subject  of  speedy  trials  in  November 
1969.  At  that  time  the  atmosphere  was  domi- 
nated by  the  Administration's  prevention  de- 
tention proposal.  I  oflered  a  Pretrial  Crime 
Reduction  Act,  H.K.  15888  (Gist  Congress)  as 
an  alternative  approach  to  preventive  deten- 
tion— a  more  constructive  way  of  dealing 
with  crimes  committed  between  arrest  and 
trial.  A  similar  bill  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced In  1970  by  the  distinguished  Chairman 
from  North  Carolina.  Unfortunately,  the 
emotional  mood  of  the  Congress  was  more 
attuned  at  that  time  to  placebos  such  as 
preventive  detention  than  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial concept  <rf  speedy  trial. 

Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  the  pre- 
dicted failure  of  the  preventive  detention 
gimmick,  both  as  a  public  relations  stunt 
and  as  a  tool  for  reducing  crime. 

Now  we  are  free  to  deal  with  the  speedy 
trial  issue  on  Its  merits,  in  a  more  dispas- 
sionate atmosphere.  Both  the  Chairman  and 
I  have  reintroduced  our  speedy  trial  bills 
this  year,  after  having  each  made  some 
changes.  Since  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R.  7107.  I  will  refer 
to  it  in  my  subsequent  comments.  Copies 
of  the  bill  have  been  provided  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  1  have  ap- 
pended to  my  statement  a  summary  table 
comparing  the  major  provisions  of  H.R  7107 
and  S   895. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SPEEDT    TRIALS 

The  Statements  presented  at  the  outset  of 
these  hearings  In  July  by  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  other  witnesses  have  elo- 
quently stated  the  Importance  of  speedy 
criminal  trials.  Before  going  Into  the  specifics 
of  the  proposed  bills,  let  me  quickly  sum- 
marize the  more  cogent  arguments  for  legis- 
lation implementing  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  speedy  trials  in  all  criminal 
cases. 

First,  disposition  of  all  criminal  cases 
within  60-120  days  after  arrest  will  help 
reduce  crime,  by  increasing  respect  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  criminal  process  and  by  re- 
storing meaning  to  the  deterrent  function 
of  the  criminal  law. 

Second,  speedy  trials  will  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  pretrial  crime,  without  necessi- 
tating unconstltutlotial  restraints  on  the 
liberty  of  presumptively  innocent  defend- 
ants. As  the  1970  study  conducted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  showed,  and  the  more  recent 
study  by  reaearchers  at  Harvard  University 
confirmed,  most  serious  crimes  committed 
during  pretrial  release  were  committed  after 
the  first  60  days  following  release.  Swift  Jus- 
tice. In  the  form  of  a  trial  on  the  original 
charge  In  less  than  60  days,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  second  crime  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  all  the  others  who  w^re 
released  awaiting  trial  and  who  did  not  com- 
mit additional  crimes. 

A  third  benefit  speedy  trials  offer  is  the 
diversion  of  scarce  resources  currently  being 
wasted  on  pretrial  Incarceration.  As  the 
LEA  A  national  jail  survey  showed,  more 
than  half  of  the  total  jail  papulation  con- 
sists of  people  awaiting  trial.  This  repre- 
sents a  ccdoasal  waste  of  human  and  ma- 
terial resources.  For  the  Innocent  who  can- 
not afford  ball,  the  delay  means  prolonged 
unjustified  incarceration.  Where  trial  de- 
lays are  upwards  of  a  year,  the  innocent  ac- 
cused may  actually  spend  less  time  behind 
bars  if  be  cope  a  plea  than  if  he  insists  on 
proving    his    innocence   In    court.    For   the 
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guilty,  time  spent  In  an  overcrowded  Jail  Is 
"dead  time."  No  rebablUtatlon  takes  place 
In  these  colleges  for  crime.  Both  the  gfuUty 
man  ajid  certainly  the  society  to  which  he 
will  someday  return  are  better  off  if  he  Is 
swiftly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  pro- 
gram or  an  institution  which  can  begin  to 
try  to  help  him  straighten  out. 

Fourth,  a  system  of  speedy  trials  for  all 
criminal  oases  Infuses  justice  with  fairness, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitutional  guar- 
antee of  the  eth  Amendment. 

IS     rEDEXAL      LEGISLATION     THE     BEST     WAT     TO 
OBTAIN     SPEEDY     TRIALS? 

Inevitably  there  will  be  those  who  criti- 
cize Congress  for  presuming  to  dictate  to 
the  states  and  the  federal  Judiciary  how 
criminal  trials  should  be  conducted.  Of 
course,  both  H.R.  7107  and  S.  898  would 
apply  only  to  federal  courts,  though  they 
would  certainly  provide  a  model  for  the 
states. 

The  Chairman  in  his  opening  statement 
in  the  July  bearings  accurately  documented 
the  steps  which  some  states  and  some  fed- 
eral Judicial  circuits  have  taken  to  cut  trial 
delay.  Their  actions  have  been  commendable. 
But  Congress  still  has  a  role  to  play,  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  circuits  which  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  Implement  a  success- 
ful speedy  trial  program.  Furthermore.  Con- 
gress does  have  an  obligation  to  assist  in  Im- 
plementing Constitutional  guarantees.  In- 
cluding the  6th  Amendment.  Let  me  men- 
tion at  this  Juncture  that  I  am  fully  in 
agreement  with  recommendation  irlO  of  Mr. 
Rezneck,  who  testined  In  July  on  behalf  of 
the  A.C.L.U.  The  Pretrial  Crime  Reduction 
Act  should  not  be  viewed  as  defining  or  lim- 
iting the  scope  of  the  Constitutional  right 
to  a  speedy  trial—  it  merely  seeks  to  imple- 
ment that  right. 

H  H.   7107  :   TITLE  I 

Section  3161  requires  that  trial  of  all  de- 
fendants charged  with  offenses  against  the 
United  States  be  commenced  within  120  days. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime 
of  violence  (as  defined  in  Section  3161(c)  |, 
trial  must  begin  within  60  days  By  way  of 
compartson.  S.  895  sets  a  time  of  60  days 
for  all  crimes. 

Any  such  fixed  time  for  trial  raLses  the 
question  of  how  the  time  period  shall  be 
calculated.  When  does  It  begin?  What  days 
are  counted  and  what  days  excluded?  Sec- 
tion 3101  provides  for  a  number  of  obvious 
exceptions,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  others 
which  are  necessitated  by  variations  In  locale 
a  J  practice.  What  seems  fair  and  sensible 
in  terms  of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
with  13  Judges  sitting  continuously  may  not 
be  reasonable  in  Wyoming  with  its  lone  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge.  A  way  must  be  found  to 
allow  for  unanticipated  bona  fide  exceptions 
to  the  time  limit,  without  creating  so  large 
a  loophole  as  to  deprive  the  time  limit  of  Its 
meaning  and  Intent.  For  example,  California 
Imposes  a  time  limit  of  130  days,  but  the 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  defendant. 
This  opens  the  door  to  considerable  pressure 
on  the  defendant  to  waive  the  time  limit,  de- 
priving the  speedy  trial  requirement  of  its 
stringency. 

Section  3162  is  the  heart  of  the  speedy 
trial  requirement,  or  rather,  the  teeth.  It 
provides  sanctions  for  unexcused  trial  de- 
lays— criminal  contempt  if  the  delay  is 
caused  by  the  defendant  or  his  attorney; 
dismissal  with  prejudice  If  the  delay  is  the 
fault  of  the  prosecution.  In  private  conver- 
sations with  sources  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, iliy^has  appeared  that  dismissal  repre- 
sents a  harsh  sanction  as  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned.  Again,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, 8.  809  provides  only  for  dismissal; 
It  makes  no  provision  for  punishing  delays 
caused  by  the  defense. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Justice  Department's 
objection  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  not 
all  delays  which  are  not  tttrtbutable  to  the 
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defense  are  neceoaartly  within  the  prosecu- 
tion's  control.    This    raises    the    question    of 
whether  additional  sanctions  should  be  au- 
thorized where  delay  Is  caused  by  the  court 
Itself.  One  suggestion  has  been  a  requirement 
that  reports   be   filed   with   the   Administra- 
tive OfHce  of  the  Court  explaining  the  rea- 
sons for  delay  of  any  case  past  the  time  limit. 
We  have  no  data  from  which  to  Judge  who 
Is  primarily  responsible  for  trial  delays.  Some 
claim  that  it  is  the  defendants  themselves, 
since  they  know  their  chances  for  acquittal 
Improve  with  the  passage  of  time.  This  may 
be  true  for  defendants  who  are  out  on  ball. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  it  is  true  of  those  who  sit 
rotting    In    J«ill    deprived    of    contact    with 
friends  and  family,  deprived  of  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living  and  to  support  their  families, 
deprived  of  all  independence  and  self  respect. 
A   quick   look   at   the  characteristics   of   the 
average  Jail   inmate  awaiting  trial  makes  it 
clear  that  these  people  are  not  benefiting  by 
trial   delay.   Overwhelmingly   they  are   poor, 
otherwise  they  would  be  out  on  bail.  As  the 
July    testimony    of    Bdr.    Venezia    Indicated, 
those   in   Jail   awaiting   trial   are   more   likely 
to  be  ultimately  convicted  than  those  out  on 
ball.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  represented 
by  private  counsel  of  their  choice.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  Incarcerated  if  convicted, 
rather    than    released    under   supervision    of 
some  sort.  And  If  Incarcerated,  they  are  more 
likely   to   get   longer   sentences.   When   these 
facts  are  laid  alongside  the  abysmal  physical 
conditions  found   In   most  Jails,   it  becomes 
clear  that  it  Is  not  defendants  who  seek  trial 
delay — at  least  not   those  thou.sands  of  un- 
wealthv   defendants   who    are   unable    to   get 
relea-sed   on   ball. 

A  second  possible  source  of  trial  delay  is 
Judicial  Inefficiency  Once  again,  hard  data  Is 
very  difficult  to  come  by,  but  any  practicing 
lawyer  knows  that  there  are  Judges  who  view 
their  office  more  as  a  due  reward  than  as  a 
demanding  challenge.  I  fear  that  in  our  effort 
to  create  respect  for  the  Judiciary  we  have 
made  the  bench  a  haven  for  the  lazy  and  the 
Incompetent.  The  hours  are  great,  and  the 
pay  attractive.  Too  often  the  motive  Is  un- 
abashedly political.  In  most  circuit*,  there 
are  a  few  pieces  of  dead  wood.  The  con- 
scientious, hard  working  Judges  are  forced  to 
pick  up  the  slack.  We  should  do  what  we  can 
to  help  them  do  their  Job,  by  Insuring  that 
federal  court  api>olntments  are  less  politically 
and  more  professionally  oriented. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  lay  blame  for  trial  delay 
entirely  on  any  single  party — the  court,  the 
prosecutor,  the  defendant,  or  defense  coun- 
sel. But  It  is  clear  that  there  Is  little  In- 
centive at  present  for  any  of  the  parties  to 
vigorously  pursue  speedier  trials.  The  case- 
loads of  prosecutors  and  Judges  are  stagger- 
ing. Defendants  who  are  free  on  ball  are  In 
no  hurry  to  be  tried.  And  those  sitting  In  Jail 
awaiting  trial,  the  ones  with  the  strongest  in- 
terest In  speedy  trlalp,  arc  al.so  the  ones  with 
the  least  voice.  Overwhelmingly  they  are 
poor.  Overwhelmingly  they  are  represented 
if  at  all,  by  public  defenders  to  whom  they 
are  little  more  than  another  file  folder  to 
be  skimmed  Just  before  trial. 

If  we  are  serious  about  Implementing  a  re- 
quirement of  trial  wUhln  60-120  days  after 
arrest,  we  must  provide  sanctions  that  have 
some  teeth.  Mere  exhortations  or  Induce- 
ments are  unlikely  to  be  effective.  If  the 
Justice  Department  objects  to  dismissal  as 
Indiscriminate  and  unfair  to  the  diligent 
prosecutor,  then  let  them  come  forward  with 
serious  alternative  suggestions. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Justice  De- 
F>artment  has  finally  agreed  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  worthy  of  their  attention.  I  shared 
the  disappointment  expressed  by  the  Chair- 
man in  July  over  the  Department's  failure 
to  participate  at  that  time.  If  we  in  Congress 
are  to  make  meaningful  progress  In  solving 
the  problems  of  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
we  must  have  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  the  chief  law  enforcement  agency  of  the 
nation.  I  hope  we  are  not  expecting  too  much 
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in  asking  that  p>olltical  one-upsmanshlp  be 
laid  aside  In  favor  of  serious  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  remedy  the  grave  weaknesses  of  our 
present  system  of  criminal  justice. 

Section  3164.  This  section  is  Intended  to 
Insure  that  Congress  does  not  merely  pass 
the  buck  by  Imposing  on  the  courts  an  Im- 
possible requirement  which  they  cannot  meet 
with  existing  resources.  Each  judicial  circuit 
is  required  to  submit  a  plan  showing  how  the 
speedy  trial  requirements  are  to  be  met.  If 
the  problem  is  poor  management,  it  is  up  to 
the  court  to  devise  better  procedures.  Per- 
haps a  professional  advisory  commission,  con- 
sisting of  professional  administrators,  should 
be  made  available  to  help  review  the  plans 
submitted,  and  to  advise  the  circuits  on  how 
best  to  utilize  present  resources  to  cut  trial 
delays.  In  this  regard,  I  found  the  testimony 
of  Judge  Oxberger  participating  exciting  The 
efforts  of  Des  Moines  should  serve  to  remind 
us  that  Innovative  techniques  are  often  far 
more  productive  than  merely  pouring  more 
money  and  more  manpower  Into  existing  ap- 
proaches. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  that  even  If 
all  the  Judges  in  a  given  circuit  were  putting 
in  a  full  week's  work  on  the  bench,  and  even 
if  the  most  modern,  efficient  administrative 
techniques  were  employed,  we  would  still  find 
that  the  available  resotirces  are  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  speedy  and  fair  trials. 

In  this  event.  Section  3164  allows  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  speedy  trial  requirements  of 
Section  2161.  The  Attorney  General  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  legislation  to  Congress  pro- 
viding the  needed  additional  resources.  This 
places  the  burden  back  where  It  belongs — on 
the  shoulders  of  Congress.  It  will  then  be  up 
to  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  decide  whether  we  are  serious 
enough  about  crime  prevention  to  expend  the 
money  and  effort  necessary  to  obtain  It  In 
other  words,  the  buck  will  stop  here. 

TITLE    II 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  pretrial  crime  by  chang- 
ing the  handling  of  ball  and  pretrial  super- 
vision. Under  Section  201  of  the  bill.  Judges 
are  permitted  to  consider  the  likelihood  that 
an  accused  person  will  commit  a  crime  while 
awaiting  trial  in  making  the  determination 
of  the  appropriate  conditions  of  release.  Ad- 
ditional penalties  are  provided  for  crimes 
committed  by  defendants  released  on  ball 
prior  to  trial.  Senator  Ervln  deleted  this  pro- 
vision from  his  bill,  after  receiving  numerous 
unfavorable  comments.  If  further  study  sug- 
gests that  such  an  added  penalty  would  not 
provide  an  effective  deterrent  to  pretrial 
crime,  then  I  would  concur  in  the  deletion. 

The  remainder  of  Title  II  deals  with  the 
problem  of  crime  committed  by  persons  who 
are  on  probation  or  parole.  A  means  is  pro- 
vided by  which  a  speedy  determination  can 
be  made  following  arrest  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  accused  Is  presently  on  parole  or 
probation.  If  so.  he  may  be  held  and  turned 
over  to  the  supervising  authority  In  the  event 
that  he  has  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
earlier  release.  Private  conversations  with 
people  at  the  Justice  Department  have  raised 
some  question  as  to  the  need  for  these  pro- 
visions Once  again.  I  am  happy  to  yield  If  the 
data  shows  that  there  Is  no  substantial  in- 
cidence of  pretrial  crime  committed  by  per- 
sons who  were  already  on  probation  or  parole 
when  arrested  for  the  offense  which  was 
awaiting  trial. 

TITLE  III PRETRIAL  SERVICES  AGENCIES 

Title  III  of  the  Pretrial  Crime  Reduction 
Act  attempts  to  reduce  pretrial  crime  by 
providing  a  mechanism  for  enforcing  the 
conditions  of  release.  The  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies  would  supervise  pretrial  release,  and 
would  provide  the  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices to  help  keep  people  out  of  trouble  during 
the  period  of  pretrial  release.  Medical  help 
Is  especially  Important  In  light  of  the  high 
rate  of  drug  addiction  among  some  group* 
of  defendants. 
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One  of  the  most  destructive  effects  of  pres- 
ent trial  delay,  especially  where  the  accused 
Is  held  In  custody  awaiting  trial.  Is  the  lost 
opportunity  to  l>egin  providing  the  defend- 
ant with  much  needed  rehabilitative  services. 
Eventually,  nearly  all  criminal  defend- 
ants will  be  returned  to  society.  What  we  do 
with  them  while  In  custody  will  In  large 
measure  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
represent  a  threat  to  society  upon  their 
release.  The  Pretrial  Services  Agencies  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  should  give  an  added 
boost  to  the  rehabilitative  effort. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  failure  to  develop  a 
criminal  Justice  system  capable  of  trying 
cases    within    60  120   days    after   arrest    has 
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produced  a  whole  range  of  serious  social  costs. 
It  has  undercut  respect  for  the  swift  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  criminal  behavior. 
It  has  undermined  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
criminal  law.  It  has  added  to  crime  by  falling 
to  speedily  identify  and  take  Into  corrective 
custody  some  criminals  who  may  commit 
further  crimes  during  the  pretrial  period. 
And  finally,  it  has  exacted  a  staggering  cost 
by  requiring  elaborate  custodial  and  super- 
visory systems  to  keep  tabs  on  accused  crim- 
inals while  they  await  trial.  Over  bO'",^  of  the 
nation's  expenditures  on  corrections  are 
diverted  from  rehabilitation  of  convicted 
offenders  to  custodial  care  of  accused  people 
awaiting  trial. 

Our  system  of  criminal  justice  Is  on  trial 
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today.  If  given  a  speedy  trial,  I  fear  it  would 
quickly  be  convicted  as  an  abysmal  failure. 
The  bUla  before  this  subcommittee  wUl  not 
alone  reverse  that  indictment.  But  they  rep- 
resent an  honest  attempt  to  turn  our  crim- 
inal Justice  system  around.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
convening  these  useful  hearings,  and  for  his 
leadership  In  Introducing  S.  895.  I  hope  that 
we  can  obtain  speedy  and  serious  considera- 
tion both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
these  and  other  bills  which  are  designed  to 
move  us  closer  to  a  constitutional  system  of 
Justice  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  The  sanc- 
tions that  will  be  Imposed  against  us.  if  we 
don't  will  be  those  of  history  and  they  will  l>c 
harsh. 


Summary  and  Comparison  ot  Provisions  or  Senator  Sam 
H  R.  7107    (Mikva) 

(H.R.  7198  and  H.R.  7789  are  Identical  bills.) 

Trial  of  persons  charged  with  federal  crime  must  be  commenced 
within  120  days  of  arrest  or  Indictment;  within  60  days  if  charged 
with  a  crime  of  violence. 

Certain  allowable  delays  are  excepted  from  the  60  or  120  days  pe- 
riod, such  as  delays  caused  by  defendant  himself. 

Sanctions  are  authorized  for  unexcused  trial  delays  caused  by 
either  the  prosecution  or  the  defense.  In  the  former,  dismissal  of  the 
Indictment  with  prejudice  (further  prosecution  for  same  offense  Is 
barred);  in  the  latter  case,  criminal  contempt  Is  authorized. 

Cases  Involving  violations  of  antitrust,  securities,  or  tax  laws 
are  exempted  from  speedy  trial  requirement. 

Each  district  court  Is  required  to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  for 
compliance  with  the  speedy  trial  requirement.  If.  because  of  Insuf- 
ficient manpower  or  resources,  a  district  Is  unable  to  Implement  its 
plan  within  the  required  time,  the  Justice  Department  is  author- 
ized to  grant  an  extension  and  is  further  directed  to  submit  appro- 
priate legislative  proposals  for  Congressional  action. 

Whenever  a  person  charged  with  a  violent  crime  appears  before  a 
federal  court,  the  prosecution  must  present  evidence  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  defendant  is  currently  on  parole  or  probation  before  he 
can  be  released  on  ball.  If  the  defendant  is  found  to  be  a  parolee  or 
probationer,  he  may  be  detained  up  to  72  hours  until  the  agency  or 
court  responsible  for  his  svipervlslon  is  notified  of  the  arrest. 

An  additional  sentence  of  up  to  3  years  is  authorized  for  crimes 
of  violence  committed  while  free  on  ball. 

Pretrial  services  agencies  are  to  be  established  on  a  demonstration 
basis  to  supervise  persons  released  before  trial  and  to  provide  sup- 
portive services  {halfway  houses,  counseling  centers,  treatment 
centers  for  addicts  and  alcoholics)  : 
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S.   895    (Ert'in) 

Trial  of  all  crimes  must  commence  within  60  days  of  arrest  or 
Indictment. 

Same,  plus  a  restriction  on  the  granting  of  continuances  Imme- 
diately before  trial,  and  on  the  length  of  continuances. 
Provision  for  dismissal,  but  none  for  criminal  contempt. 


Same. 
Same. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 
Same. 


CONGRESSMAN  EDWARD  KOCHS 
TRAVELING  OFFICE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  Edward  I.  Koch,  was  a 
good  source  for  imaginative  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  In  addition,  he  h£is  always 
worked  hard  to  keep  himself  informed  of 
the  needs  and  opinions  of  his  constit- 
uency. 

To  reach  his  constituents  better,  Ed 
Koch  makes  use  of  the  "traveling  office" 
concept.  Each  week  he  travels  across  the 
17th  Congressional  District,  meeting 
residents  at  scheduled  stops  throughout 
the  district.  These  face-to-face  meetings 
help  him  to  do  the  outstanding  job  he 
is  doing  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  October  2  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
published  an  article  about  Ed  Koch's 
traveling  office.  I  am  pleased  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues; 

Traveling  Orrici 

Since  January  1969,  when  he  took  office  In 
Congress  tea  the  successful  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  and  Liberal  Parties,  Representa- 


tive Edward  I.  Koch  has  made  himself  avaU- 
able  to  his  constituents,  in  New  York's  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District,  every  Friday 
morning  (except  holidays)  by  means  of  a 
"traveling  office,"  which  has  a  regular  but 
fleeting  existence  in  unoccupied  rooms  in 
churches,  synagogues,  and  various  other 
buildings  in  his  district.  The  Seventeenth  in- 
cludes most  of  Greenwich  'Village,  much  of 
the  upper  East  Side,  and  parts  of  the  upper 
West  Side,  and  a  while  ago  we  called  his 
office — his  non-traveling  one,  in  Foley 
Square — and  asked  if  we  could  visit  the  trav- 
eling office  some  Friday.  The  answer  was  yes. 
and  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  next  Friday 
morning  we  met  him  outside  the  I.R.T.  sta- 
tion at  Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  where  he  was  handing  out  reprints 
of  one  of  his  speeches  in  Congress  before  mov- 
ing on  to  his  traveling  office — set  up  on  the 
West  Side  that  morning.  A  tall,  friendly-faced 
man  of  forty-six,  Mr.  Koch  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  subway  stairs,  saying,  "Hello. 
I'm  your  congressman.  I'm  Ed  Koch.  I  rep- 
resent you  in  Washington." 

At  atKJut  eighty-thirty,  when  Mr.  Koch  had 
held  brief  conversations  with  several  dozen 
people  and  distributed  nearly  a  thousand  re- 
prints, he  told  us  that  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  traveling  office.  In  the  Stephen 
Wise  Free  Synagogue,  on  West  Sixty-eighth 
Street.  We  got  Into  a  cab  with  him,  and 
headed  westward.  Mr.  Koch  explained  that  he 
t>eglns  every  Friday  at  a  major  bus  or  subway 
stop  in  his  district.  "Some  people  tell  me  I'm 
doing  a  good  Job,  and  some  of  them  bawl  me 


out,"  he  said.  "At  least,  these  activities  bring 
us  face  to  face.  For  today,  I've  sent  out  a 
notice  to  everyone  who  lives  in  the  part  of 
my  district  that's  on  the  upper  West  Side,  so 
they  all  know  that  I'll  be  at  the  synagogue  ' 
The  cab  soon  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
synagogue,  and  we  accompanied  Mr.  Koch 
upstairs  to  a  room  where  two  young  members 
of  his  stiff  were  waiting  for  him.  They  were 
Monica  Blum,  who  works  In  his  Foley  Square 
office,  and  Peter  Bernuth.  who  is  in  charge  of 
that  office.  Mr.  Koch  sat  down  near  one  end 
of  a  long  table,  and  kilss  Blum  and  Mr 
Bernuth  began  going  over  the  day's  schedule 
with  him.  Before  they  had  finished.  Mr 
Koch's  first  visitor  arrived.  She  was  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  with  carefully  sprayed  hair 
He  offered  her  a  chair  at  the  table  and  in- 
troduced his  two  staff  meml>ers.  Holding  her 
purse  In  both  hands,  the  woman  ttegan  to 
speak  in  a  firm  voice,  saying.  "I  have  a  reTe- 
bral-palsy  child.  We  used  to  have  him  at 
home,  but  now  he's  in  a  state  institution" 
She  paused,  and  Mr.  Koch  asked  her  to  con- 
tinue. She  glanced  around  her  and  said.  "The 
conditions  In  that  place  are  nof  good.  They 
are  not  feeding  those  children  properly.  And 
some  of  the  staff  are  mistreating  the  chil- 
dren physically.  I've  seen  it.  I've  been  there, 
and  so  have  some  of  the  other  parents,  and 
there  are  things  going  on  there  that— You 
see.  we  used  to  have  our  boy  at  home  We 
would  like  to  have  him  at  home  again,  but 
.  .  ."  Suddenly  the  woman  began  to  cry.  Mr. 
Koch  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  and  eventu- 
Bllv  she  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  make 
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an  official  cotnptalnt  but  waa  afraid  that 
memben  of  the  Institution's  stafT  might  re- 
taliate agUiut  her  son. 

"BeUeva  me.  tbey  wUl  not."  Mr.  Koch  said. 
He  oontlnuad  to  rMwaure  her,  and  be  aakad 
her  to  write  a  letter  deacrlblng  tbe  attaatlon 
In  detail,  which  he  would  forward  to  Ooy- 
ernor  Sockefeller.  After  promising  to  do  so, 
the  wonoan  thanked  him  and  left. 

The  next  visitor  was  a  man  who  wanted 
Mr.  Koch  to  sponsor  a  private  bill  oonoernlng 
a  resident  aUen.  Mr.  Koch  replied  that  he 
sponsored  very  few  private  bills  In  Congress 
but  he  would  look  Into  the  matter.  The  man 
was  followed  by  a  woman  who  oompl&lned 
about  having  to  pay  taxes  on  her  busbajid's 
estate,  which  was  large.  Mr.  Koch  made  it 
clear  that  he  favored  estate  taxes,  and  at  the 
end  of  an  Increasingly  heated  discussion  the 
woman  got  up  and  made  for  the  door,  say- 
ing angrily.  "I  can  see  I've  come  to  the  wrong 
place." 

Two  more  women  arrived.  The  first  wanted 
to  lesm  more  about  a  plan  for  day-care  cen- 
ters (Mr.  Koch  asked  her  to  come  to 
bis  Poley  Square  office  the  following  week), 
and  the  second  explained  that  she  had  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack,  bad  lost  her  Job,  and 
was  without  money  (he  advised  her  to  apply 
for  welfare  l>eneflts).  Then  a  small,  slightly 
built  woman  of  about  seventy  came  In  and 
took  a  seat  near  Mr.  Koch.  She  had  large. 
pale  eyes,  and  she  began  to  speak  In  a  hushed 
voice,  saying.  "Some  very  dangerous  things 
are  going  on  In  my  building.  I  live  in  a  very 
good  building  on  the  East  Side,  bxit  there's 
a  gang  there,  and  they  are  trying  to  take  over. 
They  are  manufacturing  television  sets  and 
radios  and  drugs  and  things,  and  they  ham- 
mer In  the  apartment  above  me  all  night. 
X've  been  to  the  police,  but  they  say  there's 
nothing  happening  in  my  building  at  all."  Mr. 
Koch  spoke  to  her  sympathetically,  pointing 
out  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  him- 
self, and  suggesting  that  she  go  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office.  Finally,  she  seemed  sat- 
isfied, and  thanked  him  and  scurried  to  the 
door. 

At  about  ten.  Mr.  Koch  prepared  to  leave 
for  his  next  appointment.  Miss  Blum  and 
Mr.  Bernuth  headed  back  to  Foley  Square, 
and  Mr.  Koch  invited  us  to  accompany  him 
uptown  to  the  studios  of  TelePrompTer  Ca- 
ble TV,  where  he  was  scheduled  to  make  a 
television  tape.  We  got  Into  a  cab,  and  as  the 
driver  headed  for  the  Henry  Hudson  Park- 
way, Mr.  Koch  said.  "I  think  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  things  about  these  Friday  morn- 
ings i»  that  so  many  people  come  to  me  with 
problems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Congress.  The  average  guy  today  simply 
doesn't  know  bow  to  deal  with  things  that 
are  troubling  him  vls-a-vls  the  government — 
It  has  become  so  huge.  So  when  he  can't  fig- 
ure out  what  else  to  do.  he  just  naturally 
turns  to  someone  like  me.  I've  really  come 
to  consider  it  part  of  my  Job.  " 
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COMPREEEENSrVE  OHTUD  DEVELOP- 
MENT  PROGRAMS  FEDERALIZE 
U.S.  CHILDREN 


October  5,  1971 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLetday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks;  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks;  Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 30  was  a  dark  day  for  America.  The 
Orwellian  nightmare  of  1984  has  become 
a  reality  in  the  America  of  1971.  The 
Federal  Government  has  now  been  au- 
thorized to  take  over  our  children. 

Passage  of  the  Brademas  child  devel- 
opment programs  as  an  amendment  to 
the  GEO  bill,  H.R.  10351,  by  a  vote  of 
186  to  183  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  replace  the  home 
and  for  bureaucratic  'experts'  to  re- 
place the  parents. 

One  of  the  salient  selling  features  was 
the  repeated  assertion  that  the  day  care 
centers  were  necessary  to  help  working 
mothers  and  to  provide  facilities  for 
youth  care  to  encourage  unemployed 
mothers  to  seek  gainful  employment.  Yet 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  excludes 
mothers  earning  over  $4,320  a  year.  This 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  propaganda  that 
the  bill  Ls  intended  to  help  or  encourage 
mothers  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  discourage  employment  and  dis- 
criminate against  the  working  mother 
making  over  $4,320.  Nor  can  we  assume 
that  the  child  development  programs  are 
mere  federally  fimded  baby  sittinR  or 
"new"  education  or,  for  that  matter, 
confined  to  youth.  President  Nixon,  ad- 
dressing Congress  in  1969,  recommended 
that  the  Government  become  involved 
in  developing  children  during  "the  first 
5  years  of  life."  The  anticipated  age 
range  can  be  expected  to  be  from  in- 
fancy to  kindergarten.  What  significant 
educational  training  can  there  be  for 
babies  in  arms  except  to  condition 
them  to  be  away  from  their  mothers 
and  look  to  the  State  for  security  and 
guidance? 

We  are  being  told  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren who  have  no  parents,  are  from 
broken  homes,  and  are  from  homes 
where  they  are  mistreated  or  the  parents 
are  insensitive  to  the  child's  demands. 
This  reveals  the  real  intent.  The  child 
development  programs  are  not  to  help 
working  mothers  but  rather  to  establish 
Federal  custorial  centers.  The  suggestion 
that  society  could  curtail  the  increase  in 
crime  by  caring  for  those  descrit>ed  as 
criminals  and  dissidents  in  society  is  re- 
pulsive and  unsupported  by  statistics, 
logic  or  truth . 

Likewise,  repeated  inferences  that 
parents  do  not  know  how  to  control  their 
children  or  lack  the  understanding  and 
Interest  to  discipline  them  is  hypocrisy. 
For  years  the  progressive  experimenters 
of  the  new  educational  system  have  en- 
couraged smart  aleckness  as  free  speech 
and  dissent.  Children  have  been  taught 
tliat  their  parents  are  old  fashioned — 
out  of  step  with  and  ignorant  of  the  needs 
of  changing  times.  In  fact,  the  Congress 
has  supplied  the  parents'  and  taxpayers' 
funds  to  finance  this  teaching  of  dla- 


obedience.  disrespect,  and  rebellion.  It 
is  revolting  that  the  same  organizations 
and  movements  which  have  encouraged 
rebellion  against  parental  control  and 
respect  of  the  home  now  offer  this  con- 
flict as  an  argument  that  parents  are 
now  incompetent  to  rear  their  own 
children. 

Supporters  of  the  child  development 
programs  urge  that  the  service  is  vol- 
untary not  mandatory,  and  that  there 
will  be  nothing  further  to  make  the  law 
apply  to  other  than  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren— that  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  The 
American  people  have  heard  these  argu- 
ments and  a.ssurances  before.  Public 
education  wa.s  not  originally  compulsory. 
Congress  is  on  record  as  prohibiting  the 
u.se  of  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance — 
children  are  bused  anyway.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  indicates  that  it  is  but  a  begin- 
ning— the  foot  in  the  door — until  the 
lx?ople  can  t>e  conditioned  to  accept 
more.  The  language  of  the  bill  makes 
this  most  clear; 

Section  522  (b)i5)— 'It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  .  .  .  establish  the  legislative 
framework  for  the  future  expansion  of  such 
programs  to  provide  universally  available 
child   development   services  " 

.Anyone  who  assumes  these  programs 
as  being  voluntary  is  either  misinformed 
or  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  American 
people  know  better.  They  have  learned 
otherwise  the  hard  way  on  too  many 
occasions. 

History  records  many  examples  of  at- 
tempts by  governments  to  gain  control 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  its  young 
people.  Hitler  with  his  regimentation 
and  dreams  of  a  new  world  order  never 
achieved  what  these  programs  provide — 
"the  formation  of  a  partnership  of  par- 
ents, community.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  every  child  with  a  fair 
and  full  opportunity  to  reach  his  full 
potential  by  establishing  and  expanding 
comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services." 

The  child  development  programs  au- 
thorize "comprehensive  physical  and 
mental  health,  social,  and  cognitive  de- 
velopment services  necessary  for  children 
participating  in  the  program."  Congress 
has  instructed  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  programs  to  take  children 
away  from  their  parents,  place  them  in 
custody  of  the  State  and  rear  them  ac- 
cording to  State-ordained  programs  and 
activities.  There  is  no  prohibition  or 
restriction  on  any  sort  of  instruction  so 
long  as  it  affects  tlie  child  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  established  authorities: 

Child  development  proposals  go  further 
than  providing  for  government-controlled 
nursery  schools.  Headstart  programs,  or  kin- 
dergartens. TTiey  provide  for  programs  to 
keep  the  child  away  from  parents.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  l.s 
Instructed  to  program  a  24 -hour  day  by  pro- 
viding for  specially  designed  health,  social. 
and  educational  programs.  Just  when  the 
parent  Is  allowed  time  with  the  child  ap- 
parently depends  on  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram or  the  person  administering  It.  This 
power  grab  over  our  youth  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  Nazi  youth  movement;  In  fact  It  goes 
far  beyond  Hitler's  wildest  dreams  or  the 
most  outlandish  of  the  Ckimmunlst  plans. 

The  law  provides  for  In-home  services  and 
training  in  fundamentals  of  child  develop- 
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ment  for  parents,  older  famUy  members  act- 
ing as  parents,  youth,  and  prospective  par- 
ents. The  law  Is  clear  that  where  It  is  im- 
practicable to  replace  the  parents  with  the 
State,  then  the  bureaucracy  would  train 
those  functioning  In  the  capacity  of  parent 
as  a  paid  agent  of  the  State. 

Child  development  proposals  should  re- 
mind us  of  Communist  teachings  on  de- 
struction of  the  family  unit.  Leon  Trotsky, 
writing  In  "The  Revolution  Betrayed,"  1936, 
commented  that: 

You  cannot  abolish'  the  family,  you  have 
to  replace  It. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
nation ! 

Similar  child  development  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  9.  There 
were  small  differences  to  be  worked  out  In  the 
two  bills.  The  matter  has  now  gone  to  con- 
ference and  there  may  be  additional  votes  In 
both  Houses  before  the  proposal  becomes  law. 

I  Include  the  Statement  of  Findings  and 
Purpose  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  and  the  U.N.  declaration  on  the 
rights  of  the  child: 

Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose 
Sec.  622.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  partic- 
ularly during  their  earMt  childhood  years; 
(2)  comprehensive  child*  development  pro- 
grams. Including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  full  and  special 
consideration  In  planning  any  child  develop- 
ment programs  and.  until  such  time  as  such 
programs  are  expanded  to  become  available 
to  all  children,  priority  must  be  given  to 
preschool  children  with  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  need;  (4)  while  no  mother  may 
be  forced  to  work  outside  the  home  as  a 
condition  for  using  child  development  pro- 
grams, such  programs  are  essential  to  allow 
many  parents  to  undertake  or  continue  full- 
er part-time  employment,  training,  or  edu- 
cation; and  (5)  It  Is  crucial  to  the  mean- 
ingful development  of  such  programs  that 
their  planning  and  operation  be  vindertaken 
as  a  partnership  of  parents,  community. 
State  and  local  governments. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  opportu- 
nity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  establish- 
ing and  expanding  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  so  as  to 
(1)  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  these  programs;  (2)  recognize 
and  build  upon  the  experience  and 
successes  gained  through  the  Headstart 
program  and  similar  efforts;  (3)  make  child 
development  services  available  to  all  children 
who  need  them,  with  special  emphasis  on 
preschool  programs  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  and  for  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  parent  families;  (4) 
provide  that  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and 
funding  of  such  programs  be  made  at  the 
community  level  with  the  full  Involvement  of 
parents  and  other  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  community  Interested  in  child 
development;  and  (5)  establish  the  legisla- 
tive framework  for  the  future  expansion  of 
such  programs  to  provide  universally  avail- 
able child  development  services. 


Declaration  or  the  Rights  or  the  Child 
On  30  November  1959.  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
adopted  the  Declaration  of  tbe  Rights  of  the 
Child.  The  spirit  of  the  document  was  re- 
flected in  the  preamble,  which  said.  In  part, 
"mankind  owes  the  child  the  best  it  has  to 
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give".  Many  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set 
forth  In  the  Declaration  were  restatements 
of  sections  of  the  1948  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rlghte  and  other  earlier  docu- 
ments, but  the  International  community 
was  convinced  that  the  special  needs  of  the 
child  were  so  urgent  that  they  called  for  a 
separate,  more  specific  declaration. 

As  early  as  1946,  tbe  United  Nations  had 
demonstrated  its  deep  concern  over  the 
problems  of  children  by  establishing 
UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  In  Its  early  years  UNICEF  concentrated 
on  emergency  aid  for  the  children  who  were 
victims  of  the  war  In  Euroi>e.  Later  It  broad- 
ened Its  activities  to  Include  long-range  pro- 
grammes designed  to  prepare  children  all 
over  the  world  for  productive  lives. 
UNICEF  stressed  the  Importance  of  making 
full  use  of  human  resources  that  are  so 
essential  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  provided  UNICEF  with  Inspiration  as 
well  as  meaningful  guidance  as  the  Fund 
entered  a  period  of  Impressive  expansion. 
Today,  UNICEF  is  helping  "mankind  give 
the  best"  to  700  million  children  In  120 
countries. 

The  enduring  value  of  UNICEF's  work  was 
perhaps  best  symboll2ied  by  its  winning  the 
1965  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  In  1969.  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Child,  the  task  of  Implementing  the 
document  was  still  far  from  completion. 
However,  the  guidelines  for  solid  progress 
on  behalf  of  the  children  were  bold  and 
clear. 

The  full  text  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  20  November.  1959.  is  reproduced 
below.  In  ten  carefully  worded  principles  the 
Declaration  affirms  the  right  of  the  child  to 
enjoy  sp>eclal  protection  and  to  be  given  op- 
portunities and  fsw:lllties  to  enable  him  to 
develop  In  a  healthy  and  normal  manner  and 
In  conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity;  to  have 
a  name  and  a  nationality  from  his  birth;  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  social  security.  Includ- 
ing adequate  nutrition,  housing,  recreation 
and  medical  services;  to  receive  special  treat- 
ment, education  and  care  If  he  is  handi- 
capped; to  grow  up  In  an  atmosphere  of  af- 
fection and  security  and.  wherever  possible. 
In  the  care  and  under  the  responsibility  of 
his  parents;  to  receive  education,  to  be  among 
the  first  to  receive  protection  and  relief  In 
times  of  disaster;  to  be  protected  against  all 
forms  of  neglect,  cruelty  and  exploitation: 
and  to  be  protected  from  practices  which  may 
foster  any  form  of  discrimination.  Finally,  the 
Declaration  emphasizes  that  the  child  shall 
be  brought  up  "In  a  spirit  of  understanding, 
tolerance,  friendship  among  peoples,  peace 
and  universal  brotherhood". 

DECLARATION   OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHILD — 
PREAMBLE 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
have.  In  the  Charter,  reaffirmed  their  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  In  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  jjerson.  and 
have  determined  to  promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has.  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  pro- 
claimed that  everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  therein,  with- 
out distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
colour,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or 
other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  prop- 
erty, birth  or  other  status. 

Whereas  the  child,  by  reason  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  Immaturity,  needs  special 
safeguard  and  care.  Including  appropriate  le- 
gal protection,  before  as  well  ac  after  birth. 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  special  safe- 
guards has  been  stated  In  the  Geneva  Dec- 
laration of  the  Right  of  the  Child  of  1924. 
and  recognleed  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  In  the  statutes  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  International  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children. 
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Whereas  mankind  owes  to  the  child  the 
best  It  has  to  give, 

Now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly 

Proclaims  this  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  a 
happy  chUdhood  and  enjoy  for  his  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  society  the  rights  and 
freedoms  herein  set  forth,  and  calls  upon 
parents,  upon  men  and  women  as  individuals 
and  upon  voluntary  organizations,  local  au- 
thorities and  national  Governments  to  rec- 
ognize these  rights  and  strive  for  their  ob- 
servance by  legislative  and  other  measures 
progressively  taken  In  accordance  with  the 
following  principles: 

PRINCIPLE    1 

The  child  shall  enjoy  aU  the  rights  set 
forth  In  this  Declaration.  All  children,  with- 
out any  exception  whatsoever,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  these  rights,  without  distinction  or 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  colour, 
sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth  or  other  status,  whether  of  himself  or 
of  his  family. 

PRINCIPLE    2 

The  child  shall  enjoy  special  protection, 
and  shall  be  g^ven  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities, by  law  eoid  by  other  means,  to  enable 
him  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually  and  socially  In  a  healthy  and  nor- 
mal manner  and  In  conditions  of  freedom 
and  dignity.  In  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
this  purpose  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
shall  be  the  paramount  oonslderaUon. 

PRINCIPLE    3 

The  child  shall  t>e  entitled  from  his  birth 
to  a  name  and  a  nationality. 

PRINCIPLE    4 

The  child  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social 
security.  He  shall  t>e  entitled  to  grow  and 
develop  In  health;  to  this  end  special  care 
and  protection  shall  be  provided  both  to  him 
and  to  his  mother.  Including  adequate  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  care.  The  child  shall 
have  the  right  to  adequate  nutrition,  hous- 
ing, recreation  and  medical  services. 

PRINCIPLE    5 

The  child  who  Is  physically,  mentally  or 
socially  handicapped  shall  be  given  the  spe- 
cial treatment,  education  and  care  required 
by  his  particular  condition. 

PRINCIPLE   e 

The  child,  for  the  full  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  his  personality,  needs  love  and 
understanding.  He  shall,  wherever  possible, 
grow  up  In  the  care  and  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  parents,  and  In  any  case  In  an 
atmosphere  of  affection  and  of  moral  and 
material  security;  a  child  of  tender  years 
shall  not.  save  In  exceptional  circumstances. 
be  separated  from  his  mother.  Society  and 
the  public  authorities  shall  have  the  duty 
to  extend  particular  care  to  children  without 
a  family  and  to  those  without  adequate 
means  of  support.  Payment  of  State  and 
other  assistance  towards  the  maintenance  of 
children  of  large  families  Is  desirable. 

PRINCIPLE    1 

The  child  is  entitled  to  receive  education, 
which  shall  be  free  and  compulsory,  at  least 
in  the  elementary  stages.  He  shaU  be  given 
an  education  which  will  promote  his  general 
culture,  and  enable  him  on  a  basis  of  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  his  abilities,  his  In- 
dividual Judgement,  and  his  sense  of  moral 
and  social  responsibility,  and  to  become  a 
useful  member  of  society. 

The  best  Intereets  of  the  child  shall  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  those  resp>onslble  for  bis 
education  and  guidance;  that  reeponslbUlty 
Uee  in  the  first  place  with  bis  parents. 

The  child  shall  have  full  opportunity  for 
play  and  recreation,  which  should  be  directed 
to  the  same  purposes  as  education;  society 
and  the  public  authorities  shall  endeavor  to 
promote  the  enjoyment  of  this  right. 
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Th«  child  shall  In  all  circumstances  b« 
among  the  flrst  to  receive  protection  and 
relief. 

PaiKCIPIJ!    9 

The  child  shall  be  protected  against  all 
forms  of  neglect,  cruelty  and  exploitation.  He 
shall  not  be  the  subject  of  traffic.  In  any 
form. 

The  chUd  shall  not  be  admitted  to  employ- 
ment before  an  appropriate  nUnlmum  age; 
he  shall  La  no  case  be  caused  or  permitted  to 
engage  in  any  occupation  or  employment 
which  would  prejudice  his  health  or  educa- 
tion, or  interfere  with  his  physical,  mental 
or  moral  development. 

PBINCIPLE     10 

The  child  shall  be  protected  from  prac- 
tices which  may  foster  racial,  religious  and 
any  other  form  of  discrimination.  He  shall 
be  brought  up  In  a  spirit  of  understanding, 
tolerance,  friendship  among  peoples,  peace 
and  universal  brotherhood  and  in  full  oon- 
Bclousness  that  his  energy  and  talents  should 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men. 

PUBLICITT     TO     BK     CnrXIT     TO     THE     DECLARATION 
or    THK    UGHTS    OF    THE    CHILD 

The  General  Assembly. 

Coiuidering  that  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  ChUd  calls  upon  parents,  upon 
men  and  women  as  individuals,  and  upon 
voluntary  organizations,  local  authorities  and 
national  Governments  to  recof;ntze  the  rights 
set  forth  therein  and  strive  for  their  observ- 
ance. 

1.  Recommends  Governments  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  agencies  concerned 
and  the  appropriate  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations to  publicize  as  widely  as  possible 
the  text  of  this  Declaration; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  have 
this  Declaration  widely  disseminated  and,  to 
that  end,  to  use  every  means  at  hi!)  disposal 
to  publish  and  distribute  texl.s  In  all  lan- 
guages possible.  IT 


HELP  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  AMER- 
ICAN SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.M  I\  E.'* 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  estimates  given  me  by  the  State  De- 
partment, some  10.000  to  15.000  children 
have  been  fathered  in  South  Vietnam  by 
American  servicemen. 

Regrettably,  all  together  too  many  of 
these  children  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  fathers  and  have  either  last  or  been 
deserted  by  their  mothers. 

The  United  States  must  see  that  the»e 
children  are  given  a  chance  to  live  a  de- 
cent life. 

Today  I  am  iiitroduciiig  a  bill  which 
will  represent  a  declaration  by  the  CoB- 
gress  that  these  children  are  as  much  a 
consequence  and  a  responsibility  of  tWs 
Nation  as  an  American  soldier  who  suf- 
fered loss  of  life.  limb,  or  home  from  tW.s 
war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vietnamese  citizen 
or  the  American  soldier,  the  United 
States  is  paying  some  form  of  reparation. 

However,  the  United  States  makes  no 
formal  reparation  to  these  children,  bi 
some  caies  they  benefit  from  the  soclnl 
aid  given  the  Vletiuunese  Oovemment. 
but  in  many,  many  cases,  perhaps,  moet 
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cases,  these  children  are  either  existing 
as  outcasts  in  their  own  environment  or 
are  institutionalized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatlcm  will  pro- 
vide for  the  orphaned  or  abandoned  Viet- 
namese children  with  American  fathers 
to  be  given  an  optportunlty  to  come  to  this 
country  to  be  cared  for,  housed,  educated 
and  adopted  Into  American  homes  in  or- 
der that  they  may  receive  the  love  that 
they  need  and  that  is  due  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  children  would 
be  able  to  leave  the  Federal  program  once 
they  are  adopted. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
negotiations  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovemment  to  bring  these  children  the 
benefits  this  bill  would  entitle  them.  At 
present,  strict  South  Vietnamese  regula- 
tions make  adoption  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  America  are  com- 
passionate and  responsible  people.  We 
ran  provide  needed  love  and  comfort  to 
liundreds  if  not  thousands  of  children  in 
Vietnam  who  are  now  sentenced  to  a  life 
of  misery  because  of  American  neglect. 
I  would  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 
pave  the  way.  by  enacting  this  legislation, 
to  allow  those  children  to  enjoy  what  we 
can  give  them. 
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RABBI     FINKELSTEIN     TO     RETIRE. 
JOY    OF    STUDY    UNDIMINISHED 


HON.  JAMES  H,  SCHEUER 

OF     NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even,- 
generation  has  some  truly  wise  and 
peaceful  men;  men  who  have  a  deep  un- 
derstanding for  all  peoples  and  empathy 
for  the  entire  human  condition;  men 
who  know  themselves  and  so  are  able 
to  truly  have  peace  and  wisdom. 

Rabbi  Louis  Finkelstein  is  such  a  man. 
His  technical  knowledge  is  surpassed 
only  by  his  practical  wisdom.  He  has 
achieved  a  peace  and  contemplative 
equilibrium  which  few  of  as  will  ever 
know. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article,  with  the 
hope  that  the  man  described  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us; 
Raubi  Fikkfistfiv  To  Retire:   Jhy  cf  Stidy 

UnDI&!INISHED 

(By    I&rael    Shenkeri 

Aniioiinrlnfi;  yesterday  his  rcttlgnattoii  as 
chancellor  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  Or  Louis  Fliiltelsteln.  76 
years  old,  explained: 

Tve  always  thought  of  myself  so  old 
One  day  I  said.  'I'm  the  oldest  man  In  the 
room.'  and  nobody  laughed" 

And  so,  60  years  after  he  entered  the  sem- 
inary as  a  student.  50  years  after  he  ar- 
rived to  teach,  31  yean  after  becoming  pres- 
ident, 20  years  after  assuming  the  title  of 
chancellor  (introduced  especially  for  him), 
he  announced  that  it  was  time  to  ring  out 
the  old  and  bring  In  the  new  chancellor. 

In  advising  the  leminary's  executive  com- 
mittee of  this  he  called  hU  Inatltutlon  "the 
strongest  center  of  JewUh  learning  in  th« 
DUiiapora." 


HAS    1.300    STUDKITTB 

Here,  at  I22d  Street  and  Broadway,  and  at 
a  Los  Angeles  campus,  the  seminary  has 
1.300  students,  and  trains  yoting  men  for 
the  Conservative  rabbinate. 

"T  And  it  much  more  difficult  to  leave 
than  to  arrive."  said  Rabbi  Ptnkelsteln,  who 
Is  one  of  the  schools  foremoet  scholars.  "I 
wouldn't  say  I'm  doing  It  reluctantly,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  It  took  me  a  trip  to 
Jerusalem  to  think  It  out. 

T  couldn't  leave  last  year,  when  It  flrst 
occurred  to  me.  because  we  were  in  flcanclal 
trouble  and  I  had  to  see  the  pr.>blem 
through.  Now  we'll  liave  to  work  hard,  but 
were  not  threatened  with  disaster.  Well 
s\ir\lve.  and  I  think   we'll   even  thrive. 

"In  ancient  days  the  rabbis  dldnt  have  to 
worry  about  budgets  and  they  certainly  didn't 
have  to  worry  abovit  buildings,  l>ecau8e  they 
prayed  in  the  streets  and  courtyards  and  their 
business  was  teaching.  Today  a  rabbi's  main 
bu.slness  is  to  keep  his  institution  going.  That 
is  the  essential  weakness  of  the  rabbinate 
today— the  difference  between  a  volunteer 
army  and  a  paid  array." 

TO     I.E.WE     JUNE     30 

When  Dr  Flnkel.steln  leaves  the  chancel- 
lorship next  June  30,  he  will  continue  to  work 
in  ecumenical  fields.  In  1969  he  became  the 
flrst  rabbi  to  preach  a  sermon  at  the  White 
House:  then  lus  now  his  rallying  cry  was  one 
of  hope. 

"How  can  we  know  the  Messiah  wont  come 
tomorrow?"  he  said  In  an  Interview.  "For 
millions  of  years  there  wasn't  a  human  being, 
.ind  then  there  wa.s.  For  thousands  of  years 
there  wasn't  an  Einstein,  and  then  there  was 
If  you  think  of  the  Messiah  as  a  certain 
change  for  the  better  In  man's  life,  then  the 
miracle  is  pos.slble.  Redemption  is  like  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  It  comes  Into  view  little 
by  little,  and  suddenly  there  It  Is  glowing   ' 

Continuing  to  serve  as  professor  of  rabbinic 
theology,  he  will  spend  more  time  than  ever 
with  his  flrst  love  and  true  passion — the  Tal- 
mud. "I  dont  know  really  how  one  can  enjov 
anything  else."  he  .said,  only  half  In  Jest. 

"When  you  study,  God  listens,"  he  sug- 
gested. Asked  what  assvirance  people  have 
that  God  listens.  Rabbi  Finkelstein  said  he 
didn't  know  what  ass\irance  others  have,  but 
"I  know  It;  He  kiiotvs  11   " 

BFCI.NS    STt  DV     AT     5     10     AM 

Dr  Finkelstein  begins  his  study  of  the  Fal- 
inud  at  5:30  each  morning,  continues  until 
7,  when  he  leaves  for  the  synagogue,  and  then 
returns  to  the  Talmud  at  8  for  another  two 
or  three  hours   (he  eats  no  breakfast). 

"One  of  the  things  I  enjoy  Is  to  see  how. 
after  2.000  years  of  commentary,  there's  still 
so  much  to  be  dl.scovered,"  he  .said.  "That's 
why  I  can't  study  at  night.  Ill  discover  some- 
thing new  and  It'll  keep  me  awake.  " 

He  does  a  complete  cycle  of  the  entire 
Babylonian  and  Palest  Uilan  Talmudlm  every 
five  years.  Relca.sed  from  administrative  bur- 
dens, he  hopes  t<j  review  one  T.ilmud  anew 
every  12  months 

"A  person  cotild  bitterly  complain  of  all 
these  years  us  chancellor.  "  he  said,  "because 
a  Jew  like  me  should  spend  his  lime,  as  I 
hope<l  to  .spend  my  time  when  I  was  young. 
In  study,  in  exploring  what  the  rabbis  are 
saying,  and  In  teaching  some  students.  But 
as  one  rabbi  in  the  Talmud  said,  study  l.s 
good  If  It's  combined  with  practical  affairs, 
because  working  on  both  of  them  makes  one 
forget  sin. 

"\Vc  want  our  children  to  be  in  rebellion. 
for  otherwise  they  won't  grow  up,"  Dr 
Finkelstein  said.  "And  yet  we  don't  want  It 
We  want  our  children  to  grow  up,  and  yet 
at  any  particular  moment  we  don't  want  It. 
Plato  would  have  been  pleased  If  Aristotle 
hMt  aonounoMI  iM  waa  folng  to  form  hU  own 
academy  in  th«  lntereit«  of  truth — and  yet 
he  also  would  not  have  been  pl«ascd." 
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UBCALJ^   A    NOn 

Prlendahip  with  students  was  easier  In 
earlier  years.  Rabbi  Finkelstein  recalls  with 
pleasure  a  note  found  Inside  a  bcwk  In  the 
library,  saying  that  two  ancient  commentaries 
appeared  to  be  In  disagreement,  but  "Flnky 
says  they're  not  in  disagreement." 

"ThlB  'Flnky'  was  a  good  idea,"  he  said. 
"Studenta  didn't  call  me  'Pinky'  to  my  face, 
but  It  was  good  that  they  called  me  'Flnky' 
affectionately. 

"Nowadays,  a  student,  no  matter  how  he 
tries,  won't  talk  back  to  me  easily,  or,  if 
he  does.  It  Is  with  such  force  that  he  over- 
states his  case,  and  that  Is  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant experience. 

COMPROMISE    A    VIRTVE 

"Another  trouble  Is  that  the  way  of  wis- 
dom often  is  the  way  of  compromise.  It's 
very  often  a  virtue,  a  golden  mean.  "When 
you're  chancellor,  nobody  believes  when  you 
offer  a  middle  way  that  you  really  mean  It. 
They  think  you're  Just  trying  to  get  out.  Wis- 
dom Is  suspect  to  our  young  faculty  and  our 
students." 

"A  young  chancellor  will  have  different 
problems,"  the  old  chancellor  stiggested,  "and 
I  think  he'll  run  the  seminary  very  different. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  he'll  run  It  worse. 
Differently.  It  might  be  better. 

To  suggest  candidates  for  chancellor,  a 
committee  will  be  formed,  with  Ave  delegates 
each  from  the  faculty,  the  execvitlve  commit- 
tee, the  Rabbinical  Assembly  and  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America.  The  seminary's  board 
of  directors  will  then  choose  the  successor. 

Dr.  Finkelstein  leaves  olBce  with  two 
dreams  unrealized.  He  wanted  the  seminary 
to  set  up  a  daughter  Institution  in  Israel,  and 
he  hoped  to  buUd — he  stUl  hopes  to  build — 
a  philosophy  center  In  America:  "It  would  be 
a  place  where  philosophers  could  philosophize 
with  each  other  and  perhapjs  produce  men 
like   Socrates,   Plato   and    Aristotle." 

"Each  of  us  is  a  little  Messiah  If  he  wants 
to  be,"  be  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  FIREMEN 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or    NOBTH    CABOI.INA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemoration  of  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  extol  the  virtues,  performance 
and  dedicated  service  of  our  American 
firemen. 

Much  has  happened  in  our  country 
over  the  past  century  and  many  popular 
viewpoints  have  suffered  serious  change. 
The  popular  image  of  the  fireman,  how- 
ever, has  not  changed.  As  always  in  the 
past,  he  is  regarded  today  as  a  man  of 
courage  and  a  man  of  true  public  spirit. 

Tlie  force,  the  fury  and  the  horror  of 
fire  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  one  way — 
through  bravery,  stamina  and  the  firmest 
resolve.  That  is  why  today,  in  an  era  of 
sophistication,  the  old-fashioned  fireman 
remains  an  American  tradition — a  highly 
respected  symbol  of  safety  In  a  world 
ravaged  by  the  enemies  of  safety. 

In  the  average  year.  Are  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  lives  of  more  than 
10,000  Americans,  and  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can property  valued  In  the  vicinity  of 
$100  million.  The  statistics  alone  are 
staggering,  and  the  accompanying  heart- 
ache axid  grief  compound  those  figures 
by  a  thousandfold. 
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To  combat  this  fearsome  force  of  evil, 
we  have  the  American  firemen — whom 
we  depend  upon,  day  in  and  day  out. 

They  are  among  the  bravest  of  our 
public  servants,  deserving  of  our  highest 
praise  and  respect.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice,  on  this  laudable  occasion,  to  the 
national  chorus  of  praise  which  honors 
their  service  to  the  people  of  our  land. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  parade  sponsored  by  the 
fire  department  in  my  hometown  of  Dur- 
ham. N.C,  The  dignity  and  drama  of  that 
event  reminded  me  of  a  salute  to  profes- 
sional firefighters  which  apr>eared  in 
Newsweek  magazine  a  year  or  so  ago.  The 
salute  went  something  like  this: 

The  fireman  is  unique  in  America.  He 
comes  usually  from  a  family  with  a  no-non- 
sense view  of  right  and  wrong.  He  has  a  good 
military  record:  he  is  a  team  man  with  an 
unquestioning  sense  of  discipline  and  an  ap- 
petite for  excitement  and  danger.  He  is  patri- 
otic, religious  and  conservative  in  his  politics. 
In  a  neurotic  age  of  quicksand  values  and 
deepening  doubts,  the  fireman  has  faith  in 
eternal  verities  and  no  questions  about  him- 
self. He  is  direct,  uncomplicated,  open  and 
likeable.  In  a  Job  that  is  often  more  hazard- 
ous than  police  work,  he  is  fatalistic  and 
awesomely  brave.  His  values  are  absolute,  and 
he  follows  them  with  a  matter-of-fact  hero- 
ism that  tolerates  no  mincing  compromise. 

Those  are  well-deserved  words  of  trib- 
ute to  our  American  firemen — this  week, 
and  every  week  during  the  year. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  SAGI- 
NAW S   SECOND   NATIONAL   BANK 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  thousands  of 
residents  of  Michigan's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  in  a  special  salute  to  the 
Second  National  Bank.  Saginaw,  Mich., 
which,  on  November  8,  1971.  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  year  in  business.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  to  personally  participate  in 
public  ceremonies  on  that  date  as  the 
community  honors  this  outstanding  in- 
stitution. 

When  Second  National  Bank  began  its 
proud  history  in  1871  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  was  Micliigan's  principal  industry 
and  Saginaw  was  the  sawmill  mecca  of 
it  all. 

By  helping  to  finance  lumber  camp  and 
sawmill  operations.  Second  National 
Bank  helped  make  the  liunl>er  business 
bigger  and  better  throughout  spacious 
Saginaw  Valley. 

After  the  lumber  industry  in  Michigan 
faded  into  oblivion  in  the  ISdO's,  Second 
National  Bank  helped  in  the  financing 
of  new  businesses  and  industries  to  suc- 
ceed the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

A  century  ago  Second  National  Bank 
of  Saginaw  started  out  with  $193,100  in 
capital  stock.  Tixiay  the  bank's  total 
assets  to  show  for  100  years  of  prospering 
growth  are  nearlng  $250  million. 

In  addition  to  Its  12-story  main  ofSce 
building,  tallest  structure  in  downtown 
Saginaw  and  a  commimity  landmark. 
Second  National  Bank  now  has  13  branch 
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offices.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  16th  largest 
bank  in  Michigan  and  operates  among 
the  largest  trust  businesses  outside  the 
city  of  Detfoit.  It  was  the  only  bank  in 
Saginaw  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  Mid- 
west to  remain  open  through  the  Bank 
HoUday  of  1833. 

I,  for  one,  am  confident  it  will  present 
an  equally  successful  encore  during  its 
second  century  as  an  exemplary  bulwark 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  special 
news  release  which  has  been  prepared 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Saginaw.  Mich.: 
The  100  Yeaks  or  Second  National  Bank  or 
Saginaw 

From  humble  beginnings  over  a  course 
no  smoother  than  the  dusty  streets  that 
passed  as  Saginaw's  thoroughfares  to  the 
imposing  forefront  of  substantial  leadership 
among  Michigan's  banking  institutions,  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  Saginaw  will  ob- 
serve with  Justifiable  pride  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Its  founding  on  November  8, 
1971. 

The  story  of  Second  National's  solid  grovrth 
is  the  story  of  Saginaw's  emergence  from  the 
recesses  of  a  rich,  wild  forestland — young, 
vigorous,  productive — -to  the  mattulty  of  a 
cits',  roughly  hewn,  but  staunchly  laid. 

It  Is  the  story  of  the  teeming  lumber  in- 
dustry and  lumbermen,  of  salt  and  coal 
mines,  railroads,  oil,  sugar  beets,  and 
sprawling  industry  tiiat  marks  its  present  day 
pulse. 

But  behind  the  city's  shifting  scenes  that 
have  transformed  it  from  a  lumbering  to  an 
industrial  town,  is  the  story  of  men  w^lUi 
sound  Judgment,  business  acumen,  integrity, 
and  leadership. 

When  the  Second  National  BaiUi  of  East 
Saginaw.  Its  original  name,  opened  its  doors 
shortly  after  its  approved  organlaation  on 
November  8,  1871,  it  was  viewed  as  Just  an- 
other newcomer  in  the  rapidly  shifting  field. 

A  look  at  its  capital  and  surplus  of 
tl.200.000  today  dwarfs  the  mere  S1B3,000 
capital  stock  with  which  it  has  its  begin- 
nings. Even  thoae  early  beginnings  have  the 
mark  of  coincidence  that  brought  into  exist- 
ence those  first  five  stockholders  who  con- 
stituted the  charter  directors. 

Among  them,  only  the  Morley  name  con- 
tinues prominent  and  unbroken  through  the 
bank's  flrst  century.  The  year  preceding  the 
bank's  organization.  E.  W.  Morley  had  made 
application  in  the  name  of  Morley  Brothers 
for  a  charter  to  organize  another  national 
bank  in  Saginaw. 

A  year  later,  Roswell  G.  Horr  came  to 
Saginaw.  He  was  an  "old  college  chum"  of 
C.  K.  Robinson,  at  that  time  head  of  a  pri- 
vate bank  in  Saginaw  known  as  C.  K.  Robin- 
son and  Company  H<mt  and  Robinson  sought 
a  national  bank  charter,  but  were  informed 
of  Morley  Brothers'  prior  application. 

As  a  result,  the  two  parties  Joined  in  form- 
ing the  Second  National  Bank.  Stockholders 
were  Horr,  Robinson.  Franklin  P.  Sears. 
George  W.  Morley.  and  Alfred  B.  Wood.  Robin- 
son was  flrst  president  and  Horr  cashier.  The 
bank's  first  home  «-as  in  the  Mason  block  ai 
the  southeast  corner  of  Genesee  and  Wash- 
ington In  East  Saginaw.  It  continued  to  do 
business  at  tliat  site  for  24  years 

Robinson  served  as  president  for  about  a 
year  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Horr  at 
the  board's  election  of  January  lA.  1873.  In 
1875  George  W.  Morley  became  vice  president 
and  In  1876,  his  nephew.  George  B.  Morley. 
came  to  East  Saginaw  from  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
sas. George  B.  Morley  was  only  19  years  old 
at  the  tliiM  but  was  soon  reoognlaed  as  an 
energetic  young  tAlier.  When  Horr  resigned 
as  prwldeut  on  Mt>ruary  S,  1IT7,  h«  became 
the  second  preaKtent  to  step  aside  m  little 
more   than   the   bank's   Atc  years  existence. 
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On  that  same  dat«  O«orge  W.  Morl«y   w^ 
selected  president. 

Morley'8  elevation  to  the  bank's  presidency 
established  an  entirely  new  pattern  In  Sec- 
ond National's  future  history,  a  pattern  ^f 
long-term  guidance.  Oeorge  W.  Morley  served 
as  president  until  his  death  in  1001.  Oeorie 
B.  Morley  succeeded  him  as  president,  a  por- 
tion he  held  until  1929.  when  he  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Oeorge  B.  Morlfy 
passed  away  In  193S.  R.  Perry  Shorts  wfs 
named  president  In  1929,  and  continued  ^n 
that  capacity  until  being  named  Chalrm^ 
of  the  Board  In  1967.  Mr.  Shorts  was  electfd 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  In  19^, 
a  position  he  actively  holds  today  at  the  age 
of  91  years.  7 

John  A.  Stewart  was  elected  president  ^ 
1957  and  chairman  In  1965.  serving  In  tie 
latter  capacity  at  his  death  in  May  of  196^. 
E.  Colbert  Ryan  succeeded  Stewart  as  pres- 
ident in  1965  and  chairman  in  1968.  servl^ 
actively  until  his  sudden  death  In  December 
of  1970.  Harold  M.  Karls  was  elected  presi- 
dent In  1968  and  succeeded  to  chairman  (i 
January  of  1971.  Alvln  O.  Benson  was  electajd 
president  and  director  of  Second  Natlonil 
by  Its  Board  of  Directors  on  June  23.  197^ 
The  49-year-old  Benson,  who  had  served 
the  National  Bank  of  Detroit  staff  sln^ 
1948,  becomes  Second  National's  ninth  pre 
Ident. 

The  year  1896  was  another  milestone  ih 
Second  National's  history.  In  that  year  k 
bought  the  assets  of  the  Home  National  Ban|c 
of  which  Wellington  R.  Burt  was  president. 
Burt  had  lost  confidence  In  Saginaw's  futuie 
with  the  decline  of  lumbering  and  salt  manij- 
factuilng  and  closed  out  all  of  his  business 
Interests. 

It  was  not  a  bright  period  in  Saginaw  hli- 
tory.  The  country's  finances  generally  haH 
gone  through  rough  times,  but  Second  Na- 
tional had  weathered  the  depression  of  18't 
and  was  staunchly  entrenched  when  tilJB 
even  rougher  going  of  1893  hit.  i 

Purchase  of  the  Home  National  Bank  Iti 
1896  gave  Second  National  a  new  hom^. 
located  In  the  100  block  of  North  Washingta*i 
Avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  J.C.  Pennag 
Oompcmy  Store.  Second  National  contlnuap 
expansion  as  It  prospered  and  played  ati 
even  more  dominant  role  In  Saginaw's  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  life,  resulting  In  co»- 
Btruotlon  of  the  Imposing  twelve-story  offl<9e 
building  at  Genesee  and  Washington,  whlcfc 
has  been  Its  Main  Office  since  December  <B 
19'25. 

In  November.  1922.  Second  National  alv 
sorbed  another  Saginaw  bank,  the  Commeiv 
clal  National  Bank  located  on  North  HamtW 
ton,  thus  giving  It  a  branch  offlce  on  the  weat 
side  of  town.  When  the  receiver  for  the  d*' 
funct  Bank  of  Saginaw  sold  Its  assets  1» 
1936,  Second  National  bought  Its  preseolt 
west  side  and  south  side  locations.  SeconH 
National  moved  Into  the  west  side  locatloft 
Immediately  and  opened  the  south  side  lo 
cation    in    1947   as    its   third    offlce. 

Second  National's  growth  over  the  past  99 
years  is  reflected  in  its  total  resources  at 
ten-year  Intervals  from  its  organization  \M 
1871  through  December  31.  1970: 

1871  »193.100.a0 

1881  340,259.6^ 

1891  1,066,004.09 

1901  4, 749,030.31 

1911  6,711,825.  It 

1921  ---      10,074,087.9$ 

1931  16,009,714    1« 

1941  41,304,250.99 

1951  — .     88,660.064.31 

1961  122,141,176.61 

1970  228.318.275   ai 

June  31,  1971 239,817,623.3? 

In  February  of  1961,  Second  National 
opened  the  first  exclusively  drlve-ln  banking 
facility  In  Saginaw,  which  it  continued  t* 
operate  until  It  was  replaced  by  the  Atwatef 
branch  offlce  in  1966. 
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As  Saginaw's  population  grew  and  spread 
out  into  surrounding  townships,  Second  Na- 
tional responded  to  meet  the  demand  of  its 
customers.  Two  offices  were  opened  on  the 
fringes  of  the  City  of  Saginaw  in  1964-66. 
During  the  rapidly  expanding  1960's,  Second 
National  added  seven  more  offices  until  to- 
day it  has  eight  In  the  City  of  Saginaw  and 
approval  for  a  ninth  ( 1970  population — 90,- 
603),  three  in  Saginaw  Township  (1970  pop- 
ulation— 27.115) ,  one  in  Bridgeport  Township 
(1970  population — 12,752),  one  In  Kochville 
Township  (1970  population — 2.379),  and  one 
in  Buena  Vista  Township  (1970  population — 
13,670).  Second  National  opened  two  of  its 
branch  offices  in  1971,  the  Holland  Road  Of- 
flce In  Buena  Vista  Township  In  January, 
and  the  Oratlot-West  Side  Office  in  the  City 
of  Saginaw  In  June. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands 
for  banking  services.  Second  National  uti- 
lized a  Burroughs  computer  for  Its  first  appli- 
cation— demand  deposit  accounting  in  1965. 
Today,  Its  Electronic  Data  Processing  De- 
partment utilizes  the  largest  Burroughs  hard- 
ware manufactured  to  record,  store,  and  pro- 
duce Information  for  management  concern- 
ing demand  deposits,  time  deposits,  mort- 
gage, and  installment  loans,  profit  planning 
and  payroll,  operations,  trust,  and  market- 
ing research.  Its  ED. P.  Department  also  proc- 
esses demand  deposit,  savings,  payroll,  and 
installment  loans  for  several  correspondent 
banks  In  the  area,  payrolls  for  a  large  hos- 
pital and  school  district,  and  accounts  receiv- 
ables for  a  telephone  company. 

Today  Second  National  employs  over  500 
full-time  and  part-time  persons  with  annual 
wages  and  benefits  totaling  over  $3,298,000. 
As  of  December  31,  1970.  Second  National 
ranked  16th  among  Michigan's  300  national 
and  state  banks. 

There  were  times  in  the  bank's  history 
when  disappointed  businessmen  roundly 
criticized  Second  National  for  Its  alleged 
ultra-conservatism,  lack  of  vision,  and  failure 
to  recognize  the  new  era  of  business  deal- 
ings and  high  finance.  The  officers  and  direc- 
tors that  steered  the  bank's  steady  course  re- 
fused to  be  stampeded  into  top-heavy  ven- 
ture capital  Investments. 

That  Second  National  has  survived  four 
depressions,  five  wars,  as  many  bank  panics 
and  recessions — In  1933  it  alone  was  able  to 
withstand  the  bank  holiday  shock  in  Sagi- 
naw— is  a  tribute  to  astute  leadership  and 
proof  that  Its  established  policy  has  been  of 
the  soundest. 


THE  NAVY'S  NE'W  INSPECTOR  GEN- 
ERAL—ADM.  MEANS  JOHNSTON 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
for  myself  and  many  colleagues,  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Rear  Adm.  Means 
Johnston,  Jr.,  on  his  promotion  to  In- 
spector General  of  the  Navy  in  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral.  While  his  selection  will 
be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  Navy, 
the  Congress  has  lost  the  services  of  an 
exceptionally  effective  oflQcer  as  Chief  of 
Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Johnston  is  an  outstanding 
naval  officer  with  a  proven  record  of 
performance  in  both  command  and  staff 
duties.  A  1939  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  holder  of  a  law  degree 
with  honors  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, he  was  decorated  for  combat  com- 
mands In  both  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  Admiral  Johnston  wm 
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responsible  for  the  capture  of  the  Ger- 
man U-boat  505  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  first  man-of-war  to  be  captured 
on  the  high  seas  since  the  War  of  1812. 
His  staff  assignments  have  Included 
service  on  the  personal  staffs  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  and  the  commander  In  chief. 
Pacific. 

For  32  months.  Admiral  Johnston  has 
freely  given  of  his  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  a.s3isting  the  Congress  in  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities — from  budg- 
et review  to  assisting  individual  con- 
stituents. His  sense  of  dedication  has  un- 
questionably made  him  one  of  the  finest 
officers  the  Na\'y  has  today.  An  extreme- 
ly capable  all-around  executive,  he  has 
performed  a  difficult,  often  sensitive  job 
with  an  extraordinarily  keen  sense  of 
honor.  He  will  be  missed  by  the  Congress. 

More  than  most.  Means  Johnston  de- 
serves a  hearty  "Well  done  and  god- 
speed!" 


REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
AT  HANFORD,  WASH. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  President  Nixon  visited  the 
atomic  energy  installation  at  Hsmford, 
Wash.,  and  made  remarks  which  have 
considerable  significance  to  the  peaceful 
u.ses  of  atomic  energy.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude that  portion  of  the  President's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  for  the  information 
and  enlightenment  of  all : 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  AEC  Res- 
ervation.     Hanford      Works,      Hanford, 

Wash.,    Septkmbkk    26,    1971 

Now,  a  word  about  this  area.  Everybody  In 
the  United  States  has  heard  of  Hanford  and 
what  It  means  In  terms  of  the  nuclear  power 
that  it  has  created.  Everybody  knows  that  It 
Is  still  important  in  terms  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, which  is  essential  as  an  instrument  for 
keeping  the  peace  In  the  world,  as  a  deter- 
rent to  war,  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  might 
start  war. 

But  today  we  must  think  not  only  In  that 
respect,  but  we  must  think  far  beyond,  of 
what  nuclear  power  can  do  in  terms  of  peace. 

Let  me  say  something  that  I  know  will  be 
understood  here,  but  which  too  often  Is  not 
understood  In  many  parts  of  our  country. 
Many  people  In  this  country,  because  nu- 
clear power  Is  so  destructive,  are  afraid  of  it. 
What  we  have  to  understand  Is  that  when  you 
have  such  enormous  power,  let's  use  It  for 
peace,  let's  find  a  way  to  use  It,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  the  future  as  far  as  this  area  Is 
concerned.  Don't  be  afraid  of  It.  Build  It  for 
peace. 

I  live,  as  you  know.  In  California,  down  In 
San  Clemente.  Right  next  to  us,  within  a 
couple  of  miles.  Is  one  of  the  new  nuclear 
power  plants.  Many  are  afraid  to  live  there 
because  they  fear  what  could  happen  with 
regard  to  that  peaceful  nuclear  power  plant. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  live  there.  I  am  not  afraid, 
not  because  I  know  much  at>out  it,  but  be- 
cause what  I  do  know  tells  me  that  here  we 
liave  a  new  source  of  energy,  a  source  of 
energy  that  is  absolutely  Important  to  the 
f  utiire  of  the  world. 

I  know  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, perhaps  as  much  as  any  p>eople  in 
this  country,  due  to  the  fine  leadership  you 
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have  had  In  the  State,  are  Interested  In  the 
environment,  and  preserving  It.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  clean  and  beautiful  environ- 
ment in  this  country,  we  have  to  have  a  new 
source  of  energy,  plentiful  and  clean.  And  we 
can  have  that  new  source  of  energy.  One  of 
the  major  places  to  get  It  certainly  Is  through 
the  development  of  nuclear  energy. 

That  Is  why  X  made  an  announcement  on 
June  4th,  one  that  did  not  get,  of  course,  the 
enormous  publicity  of  the  trip  to  China,  one 
that  did  not  get  the  publicity  of  the  economic 
policy  to  deal  with  the  inflationary  problems 
of  this  country,  but  one  whose  Importance 
to  the  future  In  long-range  terms  may  be 
even  more  Important  In  some  reBj>ect8,  and 
that  Is  that  the  United  States  was  going  to 
go  forward  In  building  a  breeder  reactor. 

Well,  dont  ask  me  what  a  breeder  reactor 
is-,  ask  Dr.  Schlesinger.  But  tell  him  not  to 
tell  you,  because  unless  you  are  one  of  those 
Ph.D.'s,  you  wouldn't  understand  It  either, 
but  I  do  know  that  here  we  have  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  whole  new  breakthrough  in  the 
development  of  jjower  for  peace.  That  means 
Jobs — Jobs  for  thU  area,  and  Jobs  and  power 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  that  announcement,  I  was 
able  to  announce  that  we  were  going  to  have 
one  experimental  plant  to  go  forward.  I  want 
to  tell  you  today,  and  I  have  chosen  this  place 
and  time  for  making  the  announcement  for 
reasons  you  will  all  understand;  that  because 
private  Industry  has  already  contributed  •200 
million  for  the  development  of  the  first  plant, 
that  I  have  decided  to  authorize  going  for- 
ward on  a  second  one. 

Now,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  drop  the  other 
slioe  and  aay  where  they  are  going  to  be, 
except  this:  This  area  that  has  so  much 
talent  In  terms  of  brains,  that  has  so  much 
resources  In  terms  of  experience,  hsis  a  role 
to  play  In  the  future  In  the  development  of 
our  power. 

One  final  thought  before  we  go  In  for  the 
tour.  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  how  all  of 
this  business  about  breeder  reactors  and 
nviclear  energy  is  over  my  head.  That  was  one 
of  my  poorest  subjects,  science.  1  got  through 
it,  but  I  had  to  work  too  hard.  I  gave  It  up 
when  I  was  a  sophomore.  But  It  always  has 
been  fascinating  to  me  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  If  a  people  are  to  be  a  great  people, 
we  mu&t  always  explore  the  unknown.  We 
must  never  t>e  afraid  of  It.  That  Is  why  we 
have  to  go  to  space.  Tliat  is  why  we  should 
have  buUt  the  SST.  That  Ls  why.  as  far  as 
that  particular  matter  Ls  concerned.  In  terms 
of  nuclear  power  we  muit  not  be  afraid.  We 
must  explore  It. 

We  can't  be  sure  what  It  is  going  to  pro- 
duce, but  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
by  exploring  the  unknown,  we  are  going  to 
grow  and  progress,  and  progress  In  a  way  that 
will  be  good  for  all  Amierlcans  and  for  other 
people  In  the  world. 

There  Is  a  wonderful  story  about  Benjamin 
Franklin  that  illustrates  my  point  on  that 
score.  A  balloon  was  sent  aloft,  the  first  time 
that  Americans  at  that  time  had  seen  a  bal- 
loon, and  somebody  asked  Franklin,  "Of  what 
possible  use  Is  that  thing?  "  His  answer  was, 
"Of  what  possible  use  is  a  newborn  babe?" 
So  that  Is  what  we  have  here.  We  have  here 
the    posslbUltles    of    new    breakthroughs. 

The  fact  that  you  live  in  this  area,  and 
that  whether  you  work  here  In  this  instal- 
lation, whether  you  are  associated  with  It,  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  moat  exciting 
places  to  live,  one  of  the  most  exciting  times 
to  be  alive  in  the  history  of  man,  because 
yoa  are  opening  the  great  vistas  of  the  un- 
known, and  as  a  result  of  exploring  them 
and  opening  them,  it  is  going  to  mean  a  bet- 
ter life  for  our  people  and  a  better  life  and, 
we  bop«,  a  more  peaceful  life,  with  peaceful 
production  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

Thank   you   very   much. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATOR  BYRD'S  WARNING 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIBCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HZPBESENTATA'ES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  colleague  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Harry  F,  Byrd,  Jr., 
frequently  speaks  out  on  a  number  of  is- 
sues which  are  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us.  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  collection  of  editorial  notices  on 
several  of  Senator  Byed's  positions. 
The  editorials  follow : 

SXNATOK    BTKD'S    WARNING 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  has 
assumed  the  role  played  so  long  by  his 
late  father  as  the  voice  of  flacal  responsi- 
bility In  government.  Mr.  Byrd  held  the 
Senate  floor  the  other  day  to  Issue  a  grave 
warning  on  the  evil  of  deficit  spending  year 
after  year  and  the  sad  state  of  the  Treasury. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  It — our  present  fis- 
cal position  Is  perilous. 

The  senator  was  speaking  on  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  lowered  by  $15 
billion  the  Nixon  administration's  request 
for  an  Increase  of  $40  billion  in  the  "tempo- 
rary" national  debt  limit.  The  old  limit 
was  (395  billion,  and  the  •dmlnifitration  bad 
asked  that  It  be  Increased  to  •435  bUUon. 
Mr.  Byrd  argued  for  the  lower  celling,  stat- 
ing that  It  was  necessary  to  Impose  restraint 
on  the  execuUve  branch  If  we  are  ever  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  In  order. 

Never."  he  said,  "have  I  been  more  dis- 
couraged by  the  government's  financial 
position — or  more  alarmed.  During  the  12- 
year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1961 
thru  the  administration's  projections  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  the  government  ran  a  deficit 
m  the  federal  funds  budget  every  year.  The 
cumulative  federal  funds  deficit  for  that  12- 
year  period  Is  •I 46  billion. 

The  accumulated  deficit  of  the  last  three 
years  of  President  Johnson's  administration 
totaled  ^49  billion;  the  accumulated  deficit 
for  the  fij-st  three  years  of  President  Nixon's 
administration  will  total  at  least  ^62  bUllon 
.  .  .  The  administration  a&serts  that  deficits 
for  this  year  and  next  year  combined  will 
total  •29  billion.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  real 
deficit  for  these  years  will  total  $48  billion." 

Sen.  Byrd  recalled  that  the  government 
under  President  Johnson  changed  Its  book- 
keeping methods,  going  to  a  so-called  unified 
budget.  Under  this  system  surpluses  In  fed- 
eral trust  funds,  mostly  Social  Security,  are 
lumped  together  with  general  funds,  even 
tho  trust  funds  cannot  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  government. 

"This  reduces  the  apparent  deficit  of  the 
government,  but  not  the  real  deficit,"  Mr. 
Byrd  said.  "Putting  aside  this  slelght-of- 
hand  accounting  we  find  that  actual  deficits 
will  reach  $25  billion  this  year  and  •23  bil- 
lion next  year — and  this  assumes  that  the 
government's  financial  estimates  hold  good." 

Sen.  Byrd  reminded  his  colleagues  that 
since  1967  Interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
increased  from  •13.4  billion  to  an  estimated 
•20  8  billion  this  year  and  ^21. 2  billion  for 
fiscal  1972,  an  Increase  of  50  per  cent  In  a 
relatively  short  time.  Of  every  dollar  of  in- 
come tejc  paid  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, 17  cents  goes  to  pay  for  Interest  charges 
on  the  debt. 

"The  huge  Increase  In  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment," be  said,  "must  be  paid  for  either  by 
more  taxes  or  by  more  inflation — which  is  a 
hidden  tax,  and  the  crueleat  tax  of  all." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasiury  Connally  has 
aald  that  while  tax  Increases  may  be  avoided 
this  year,  and  maybe  next  year,  he  sees  little 
hope  of  avoiding  them  further  "down  the 
pike." 


Sen.  Byrd's  somber  warning  should  alert 
citizens  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  live  in 
the  fool's  world  of  constant  federal  deflcli 
penalties — more  taxes  or  more  Inflation. 
Their  dollars  are  worth  less  even"  ye»r 


[Prom  the  Charleston  (SO  )  News  k  Courier] 
Restraints  On  Judges 

Article  III.  Section  1  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion states:  "The  Judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  OfBce.s 
dtulng  good  Behavior.  ..."  That  is  to  say. 
federal   Judges  are  appointed  for  life. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  founding  fathers  to 
Insure  the  Independence  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government,  and  to  make  federal 
Judges  accountable  to  no  one.  For  many 
years  this  sirstem  worked  pretty  weU.  Federal 
judges  for  the  most  pairt  remained  aloof 
from  political  and  social  hurly-burly  and 
followed  the  unwritten  canon  of  Judicial 
restraints. 

In  recent  years,  partly  because  geographical 
and  political  considerations  tended  to  lower 
the  quality  of  nominees  to  federal  benches, 
more  and  more  Judges  have  adopted  the 
premise  that  the  Constitution  Is  whatever 
they  say  it  Is.  and  have  sought  to  substitute 
their  personal  sense  of  Justice  for  rules  of 
law. 

Among  those  who  have  become  increasingly 
apprehensive  of  this  trend  Is  Sen.  Harry  F 
Byrd  Jr..  D-Va.  "The  revolution  which  be- 
gan in  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  said  recently, 
"has  permeated  the  lower  federal  court.s 
Judges  of  these  courts  have.  In  many  In- 
stances, arrogantly  assumed  unto  themselves 
the  prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  Middle 
Ages  .  .  .  Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our 
schools:  the  historic  right  of  a  legislature  i) 
redistrlct  Itself  has  been  abolished;  sociolog- 
ical treatises  have  replaced  the  common  law; 
traditional  equity  powers  have  been  enlarged 
to  allow  rule  by  Judicial  flat  .  .  .  the  federal 
courts  have  cast  aside  the  bonds  of  self-re- 
straint and  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  legislate." 

Few  would  disagree  with  that  appraisal. 
except  possibly  attorneys  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  liberals  of  that  ilk. 
While  supporting  the  concept  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Judiciary.  Sen.  Byrd  contends  that  a 
method  should  be  provided  whereby  the  fed- 
eral courts  "might  be  made  more  account- 
able to  the  people  " 

To  that  end  Sen.  Byrd  has  Introduced  n. 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  that  federal  Judges  be  subject  to 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  after  a  term 
of  eight  years.  If  reconfirmed,  they  would 
continue  to  serve  for  another  eight  years 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  proposal 
would  make  federal  Judges  more  responsible 
to  "the  people."  The  plan  Just  might,  how- 
ever, lead  to  more  responsible  and  less  emo- 
tional opinions,  more  attention  to  law  than 
to  social  theories. 

It  was  Justice  Cardozo  who  said  that  if 
Judges  are  allowed  to  substitute  tlielr  per- 
sonal sense  of  Justice  for  rules  of  law,  the 
reign  of  law  would  end  and  the  rule  of  be- 
nevolent despots  will  begin.  'What  assurance 
have  the  people  that  such  despots  would  be 
benevolent?  Recent  despotic  Judicial  deci- 
sions suggest  no  such  aasurance  exists. 

The  founding  fathers  could  not  hare  fore- 
seen the  complex  social  Issues  into  which 
the  federal  Judiciary  has  been  drawn.  Ben 
Byrd's  proposal  provides  a  platform  for  de- 
bate on  whetber  In  this  era  the  lifetime  ap- 
pointment of  federal  Judges  remains  sound 
practice. 
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[Prom  the  Indianapolis   (Ind.)    Star] 
QovEaNMCNT  Causes  iKn^TioN 

Every  American  housewife  knows  that  t^« 
dollar  she  spends  this  year  buys  less  thAn 
It  did  last  year.  But  not  many  know  wily 
this  has  come  about. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  (I-Va),  knows. 
"In  my  Judgment."  he  recently  told  the  Sen- 
ate, "the  continued  deficit  spending  by  t^e 
Federal  government  has  cheapened  the  d<i- 
lar  and  made  It  a  less  desirable  currency  .  .  . 
The  dollar  decline  ...  Is  the  direct  rest4t 
of  government  policy." 

Last  year,  fiscal  1971,  ending  last  June  30— 
Congress  voted  so  much  sptendlng  that  »e 
had  a  deficit  of  more  than  $23  billion.  Tke 
deficit  for  fiscal  1972  in  the  admlnlstratloofs 
budget  Is  projected  at  more  than  $11  bllUatt, 
and  It  wouldn't  be  surprising  If  It  tumfld 
Into  another  $23  billion  deficit,  or  wor*. 
That  Is  Just  like  printing  counterfeit  mono|r. 
It  Is  money  spent  but  not  collected  ts 
revenue. 

And  yet  the  Federal  government  Is  col- 
lecting more  than  twice  as  much  mon^ 
from  the  taxpayers  as  It  did  10  years  agt$! 
In  1961  the  Federal  government  took  ttb 
billion  from  the  taxpayers  not  counting  tlie 
trust  funds.  In  1972  it  estimates  It  will  taMe 
$153  billion.  In  addition  to  this  there  will 
be  some  $38.2  billion  for  Social  Security  and 
a  total  of  $75.4  billion  for  all  trust  fun4s 
(Including  Social   Security). 

In  almost  every  year,  however,  undir 
Presldects  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nlxoll. 
there  has  been  a  deficit  despite  this  rapldl{y 
rising  Income.  It  almost  seem.s  as  thougli 
Congress  has  decided  to  do  Its  best  to  keep 
spending  ahead  of  Income  every  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  cheaper  dollar  for  all 
Americans. 

The  solution  does  not  He  In  raising  wag«B 
and  prices  to  meet  this  worst  Inflation  In 
any  10-year  period  In  the  nation's  history. 
The  solution  ilea  In  demanding  that  govern- 
ment balance  Its  budget  and  stop  .spending 
more  than  it  collects  In  taxes. 
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HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHUL 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  as- 
pect of  the  President's  new  economic 
policy  has  been  overlooked  In  recent 
weeks.  We  have  had  much  talk  about  it« 
effects  on  organized  labor,  on  the  busi> 
ness  community,  on  our  foreign  trading 
partners,  and  on  certain  segments  of  th* 
taxpaylng  population.  But  there  has  beea 
very  little  discussion  about  the  effects  of 
the  new  Nixonomics  on  minority  groups, 
particularly  black  Americans, 

Certainly,  blacks  understood  the  mean»- 
Ing  of  the  old  Nixonomics,  fighting  infla^ 
tion  by  encouraging  unemployment.  We 
found  ourselves  Increasingly  jobless  in  $, 
period  of  ballooning  prices.  This  eco»- 
nomlc  policy  we  understood  only  too 
well.  But  how  will  the  all  new,  super 
kingsize  package  of  Nixonomics  affecjt 
black  Americans? 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
Introduce  into  the  Record  "The  Sup- 
pri«e  and  Substance  of  Nixon's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policies:  Implications  for  Black 
America"  by  Thaddeus  H.  Spratlen.  Pro- 
fessor Spratlen  Lb  the  associate  chairman 
of  the  Caucus  of  Black  Economists,  tlw 
director  of  the  Black  Economists'  D«- 
velopment  Project  at  UCLA,  and  an  a«- 
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soclate  professor  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management  at  UCLA,  T  believe  that 
he  sheds  some  light  on  several  of  the 
darker  corners  of  the  new  Nixonomics.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  that  they  find  time  to  read  it: 
The  Surprise  and  StrBSTANCF  or  Nixon's  New 

ECONOMIC      PoLjcixs:      Implications      for 

Black  America 

( By  Thaddeus  H.  Spratlen) 
The  drama  and  timing  of  President  Nixon's 
August  15,  1971  announcement  on  major 
fiscal  and  administrative  policy  changes  un- 
derscore their  Intended  shock  effects  In  psy- 
chological, political,  and  economic  terms. 
The  action  represented  a  surprising  and  sub- 
stantive change  from  the  often  repeated 
Nixon  "game  plan  for  the  economy."  "Nix- 
onomics", as  It  was  called  by  some  observers, 
had  come  to  symbolize  a  strategy  of  positive 
talk  and  negative  action  while  waiting  for 
the  economy  to  reverse  the  path  of  rapidly 
rising  prices  In  the  face  of  high  levels  of 
unemployment. 

In  this  discussion  two  aspects  of  the  Nixon 
new  economic  policies  are  emphasized.  The 
elements  of  surprise  which  they  contain 
and  their  substantive  content  are  described 
and  Interpreted.  Special  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  their  Implications  for  Black  America. 

On  this  latter  point  a  word  of  caution  Is  In 
order.  Since  the  policies  are  "macro"  or  ag- 
gregate In  nature  they  are  Intended  to  ap- 
ply across  the  board  to  all  hou.sehold,  busi- 
ness. Institutional,  and  government  seg- 
ments. It  Is  a  difficult  and  uncertain  task 
to  apply  such  broad  guidelines  to  a  special 
racial  group — Black  America.  It  Is  much 
easier,  for  example,  to  write  of  labor  versus 
management  Interests  In  the  policies  than 
It  Is  to  write  of  black  versus  white  Interests 
and  effects. 

SURPRISE  ELEMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  timing  and  absence  of 
prior  speculation  about  the  Ideas  contained 
In  the  new  policies,  surprise  Is  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  stringent  measures  an- 
nounced by  a  conservatlve-to-moderate  Re- 
publican president.  After  all.  both  directly 
and  through  his  spokesman,  he  had  rejected 
the  use  of  such  measures  as  his  critics  were 
proposing.  Moreover,  the  action  was  uni- 
lateral. The  Nation's  major  world  trading 
partners  were  apparently  not  consulted  or 
forewarned. 

Surprise  may  also  be  seen  In  the  forceful, 
systematic,  and  comprehensive  action  by  a 
man  who  personifies  middle-of-the-road  pol- 
icies and  programs.  The  measures  taken  and 
recommended  to  Congress  were  several  steps 
beyond  the  mlddle-of-road  For  example,  the 
cost  of  living  council,  which  he  has  formed, 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  wage-price  re- 
view board  that  could  extend  beyond  the 
Initial  90-day  freeze. 

On  the  whole,  the  new  measures  make  It 
almost  certain  that  the  total  economy  (or  at 
lea«t  the  major  business  and  Government 
segments)  will  be  more  extensively  and  di- 
rectly managed  through  national  guidelines 
and  Federal  policies.  This  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  for  at  least  several  months 
or  a  year  following  the  Initial  period  of 
Government  controls  between  August  15  and 
November  12,  1971.  The  surprise  element,  of 
course.  Is  that  It  may  be  Inferred  that  econ- 
omy-wide planning  has  been  given  an  un- 
intended, but  certain,  booat  by  a  Republican 
President 

SUBSTANTIVE    ELEMENTS 

The  several  fiscal  and  administrative  com- 
ponents of  the  announced  set  of  policies  are 
supposed  to  bring  about  specific  changes  in 
economic  decisions  of  business  firms,  house- 
holds, unions.  Government,  and  even  foreign 
nations  It  Is  expected  that  their  reaponsM 
will  stimulate  basic  spendlng-lnvestlng  ac- 
tivity which  will  benefit  the  US.  economy. 
Net  Job  gains  should  be  realized.  More  post- 
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tlve,  confident  attitudes  of  Investors  and 
Bp>enderB  should  result.  American  made  goods 
should  become  more  competitive  In  domestic 
and  world  markets.  Indeed,  problems  of  In- 
flation and  unemployment  which  prompted 
the  new  policies  will  be  contained,  if  the 
policies  are  successful. 

The  Intended  effects  of  each  of  the  major 
policy  comp)onents  are  briefly  described  In 
exhibit  I. 

MAJOR   OMISSIONS   AND   INEQUTTIES 

In  many  respects  the  President's  major 
concern  continues  to  be  Inflation  rather  than 
unemployment.  Note,  for  example,  that  he 
did  not  ask  for  an  acceleration  In  Govern- 
ment construction  allocation  or  expenditures 
through  the  recently  approved  (July  12, 
1971)  $2.7  billion  public  service  employment 
program  to  create  over  ISO.CKK)  Jobs  within 
two  years.' 

As  union  offlclals  have  been  quick  to  point 
out,  profits  and  Interest  rates  (Income  com- 
ponents for  business  and  also  contributing 
forces  to  current  problems  of  Inflation)  have 
been  excluded  from  the  stringent  measures 
of  a  freeze.  Only  an  ap{>eal  for  voluntary 
restraint  has  been  made.  Clearly,  the  policies 
favor  larger  business  Interests.'  In  effect, 
wage  and  salaried  workers  and  property 
owners  make  the  short-run  sacrifice  for 
everyone's  (Including  business')  long-run 
benefits  from  less  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  President's  priorities  are  shown  once 
again  In  the  area  of  cutbacks.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  foreign  economic  aid  was  cut  by 
10'';  ,  not  the  far  larger  expenditure  category 
of  foreign  military  aid. 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR    BLACK    AMERICA 

As  might  be  expected,  the  entire  message 
of  the  President  was  silent  on  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  black  Americans,  poor 
Americans  or  others  who  are  marginal  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  larger  economy.  The  new 
program,  then,  continues  to  rely  on  the  po- 
tential of  "trickle  down"  to  get  the  benefits 
of  policy  changes  to  the  depressed  areas  of 
urban  America — the  black  ghettos  of  our 
cities.  That  Is.  the  benefits  will  filter  down 
through  the  exchange  process  or  Government 
from  the  decisions  and  discretionary  Judg- 
ments made  by  business  owners,  managers, 
investors,  and  Government  officials.  By  Im- 
plication, these  vested  interests  are  served 
first.  Then  directly  or  Indirectly  the  major 
concerns  of  black  and  poor  people  receive 
attention.  If  indeed  their  best  Interests  are 
to  be  served  at  all. 

In  the  semantics  of  the  message  even  the 
black  situation  Is  disregarded.  For  example, 
he  referred  to  1956  as  the  year  of  "prosperity 
with  full  employment".  Yet  the  ratio  of  black 
to  white  unemployment  was  In  the  year  at 
Us  highest  level  of  the  entire  period  between 
1949  and  197a— 2.3  (8.3';  unemployment  for 
nonwhltes  and  3.6';  unemployment  for 
whites  ) .  Further,  his  reference  to  the  xni- 
employment  problem  was  not  to  the  depressed 
economy  of  the  ghetto,  but  to  lald-off  defense 
workers  and  returning  servicemen.  Yet.  the 
nonwhlte  component  of  the  unemployed 
would  be  equivalent  to  as  much  as  one-third 


'  To  do  so  would  have  highlighted  conflict- 
ing policies.  After  all  his  cutbacks  in  federal 
spending  will  mean  layoffs  for  about  35.000 
government  employees  directly.  Other  Jobs 
which  are  dependent  on  government  pur- 
chases  and  spending  will  also  be  adversely 
affected.  A  somewhat  related  point  Is  that  In 
December  of  1970.  the  President  vetoed  a 
much  more  valuable  $5.6  billion  public  works 
and  economic  development  program. 

'  Of  course  It  should  be  recognized  that 
this  Is  the  main  source  of  his  power  base. 
Through  Ideological  ties  and  practical  poli- 
tics as  well,  management  In  larger  business 
firms  must  be  regarded  as  the  constituency 
that  President  Nixon  Is  likely  to  serve  most 
consistently. 
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of  the  two  million  workers  that  he  referred 
to  In  his  message.*   •  • 

POTENTIAL  CAINS  TO  BLACK  AMEMCA 

In  two  major  respects  blacks  stand  to  gain 
from  the  wage-price-rent  freeze.  Those  blacks 
who  are  not  unionized  wUl  get  temporary  re- 
lief of  not  being  placed  at  a  further  disad- 
vantage through  the  Impact  of  escalating 
wages.'  Since  the  freeze  does  not  apply  to 
transfer  payments  (Income  such  as  ald-to- 
dependent  children  or  payments  In  kind  such 
food  stamps  for  which  no  current  service 
is  rendered)  by  the  recipient,  there  will  be 
a  slight  advantage  associated  with  Increased 
welfare  and  social  security  payments.  This 
Is  not  Insignificant  since  transfer  payments 
represent  a  sizable  share  of  Income  to  the 
black  community. 

The  tax  credit  can  also  yield  benefits  to 
the  extent  that  Jobs  are  created  for  blacks 
to  an.  However,  If  the  Jobs  are  largely  high- 
technology  based  or  have  high  skUl  requlre- 
menU,  they  will  likely  help  whites  and  ex- 
clude blacks.  No  special  provisions  were  In- 
dicated regarding  the  t>T>e  of  Jobs  to  be  cre- 
ated or  who  would  fill  them.  Without  such 
provisions  the  black  ghetto  or  the  Inner-clty 
generally  wUl  continue  to  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  regarding  the  location  of  even 
Government-subsidized  Investments  and  ef- 
forts to  create  Jobs. 

( Of  course  some  investments  made  through 
the  so-called  "Job  development  |tax|  credits  " 
will  be  designed  to  substitute  capital  equip- 
ment for  labor  skills).  Apparently,  If  the 
Interests  of  black  America  are  to  be  served 
at  all  in  this  connection  It  will  have  to  come 
through  the  Job  Development  Act  of  1971 
which  the  President  Indicated  that  he  would 
propose  to  Congress  In  September  following 
the  summer  recess. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  inflation 
can  be  reduced  at  the  same  time  that  un- 
employment Is  decreased,'  blacks  will  be 
helped  along  with  others  who  normally  ex- 
perience high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
must  live  on  rather  Inflexible,  If  not  fixed. 
Incomes.' 

Further,  to  the  extent  that  the  President's 
promise  to  concentrate  on  reorientating  na- 
tional priorities  for  full  employment  pro- 
duces effective  programs  and  Government 
action,  blacks  will  be  helped.  Gains  will 
result  even  If  It  means  relying  on  "trickle 
down."  In  this  situation  It  Is  a  matter  of 
recognizing  that  general  prosperity  and  high 
levels  of  total  employment  are  necessary,  but 
not  sufficient,  conditions  for  black  prosperity. 
About  all  one  can  say  In  this  connection  Is 
that  if  employment  levels  are  very  high 
and  labor  Is  scarce,  blacks  and  the  marginal 
worker  are  more  likely  to  be  hired.  In  gen- 
eral, recession  In  the  general  economy  means 
a  depression  for  blacks:  prosperity  will  at 
least  bring  on  recession  conditions  In  the 
broad  base  of  the  black  community.  Given 
the  vast  wealth  of  this  country,  this  Is 
neither  excusable  nor  equitable,  but  It  Is 
on  the  whole  the  actual  fact  of  the  economic 
situation  for  blacks  Americans. 


•■This  Is  a  potential  gain  In  a  very  limited 
sense.  It  happens  that  In  an  absolute  sense 
those  In  the  lower  wage  and  salary  scale 
might  be  denied  In  this  interim  period  cer- 
tain "catch-up"  wage  adjustments.  It  also 
happen^  that  the  whole  question  of  Infla- 
tion Is  less  of  a  pressing  problem  for  most 
blacks  than  unemployment.  For  blacks,  then, 
an  80<  dollar  Is  better  than  no  dollar  at  all. 

♦This  poses  some  technical  conflicts  In  pol- 
icy. Reducing  unemployment  will  generate 
some  degree  of  inflation.  Inflailon,  then.  Is  an 
unavoidable  price  which  must  be  paid  for  low 
levels  of  total  unemployment   (3-4';  ). 

'  This  refers  to  those  on  welfare  and  social 
security  as  well  as  the  nonunlonlzed.  espe- 
cially lower  paid  service  and  unskilled  work- 
ers, whose  Incomes  will  tend  to  rise. 
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POTENTIAL  LOSSES  TO  BLACK  AMERICA 

The  announced  cutback  In  Federal  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $5  billion  will  hurt  blacks. 
Urban  programs  may  be  more  adversely  af- 
fected than  space,  defense  and  environmen- 
tal programs.  The  President  was  unclear  on 
this,  but  In  his  general  approach  of  spread- 
ing most  of  the  short-run  sacrifice  among 
the  unionized  •  working  class,  the  reductions 
may  be  blanket  or  across-the-board  rather 
than  selective  on  some  basis  of  social  and 
national  priorities.  Indeed,  blacks  may  expe- 
rience a  dl-sproportlonate  share  of  the  6'; 
reduction  In  Federal  emploj-meut  required 
by  the  new  policies." 

If  Congress  goes  along  with  the  postpone- 
ment of  revenue  sharing  for  three  months, 
blacks  will  be  hurt.  As  Inadequate  as  the 
President's  revenue  sharing  Is.  It  does  offer 
some  relief  for  the  urban  areas  where  a  ma- 
jority of  blacks  are  now  concentrated.  If  the 
cities  are  hurt.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  blacks 
will  be  hurt,  and  more. 

Likewise.  i>ostponement  of  welfare  reform 
for  one  vear  wUl  tend  to  hurt  blacks.  This 
means  that  a  desperately  needed  Incomes 
policy  (Income  maintenance  In  some  form 
of  guaranteed  minimum,  family  assistance, 
negative  income  tax,  etc.)  will  not  get  a 
push  from  the  administration  where  impetus 
Is  badly  needed. 

However,  blacks  will  probably  lose  most 
directly  of  all  In  lax  enforcement  of  the  freeze 
guidelines.  Given  the  typically  Inadequate 
information  base  In  the  black  community, 
many  will  not  even  be  aware  of  or  will  be 
unable  to  detect  price  exchanges,  especially; 
or  may  not  complain  when  Increases  occur. 
Unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  ensure 
compliance  In  the  black  community,  not 
even  a  chill  on  prices  and  rents  will  be  re- 
corded between  August  15  and  November  12. 
1971. 

RESPONSES    OF    BLACK    PUBLIC    OFFICIALS 

Wherever  possible,  legal  and  monitoring 
services  should  be  provided  for  blacks.  Con- 
tact should  be  maintained  with  a  ranking 
official  of  the  nearest  Regional  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  which  is  charged 
with  administering  the  new  Nixon  program. 
Agencies  with  staffs  to  provide  legal  aid  to 
blacks  and  the  poor  generally  shoiUd  be 
alerted  to  the  need  for  special  assistance. 
Offices  which  can  receive  and  channel  com- 
plaints and  expected  violations  should  be 
well    publicized    In    the    black    community. 

Black  offlclals  could  also  work  for  ways 
of  disclosing  the  uses  of  Job-creating  tax 
credits  to  Increase  employment  opjjortunltles 
for  Inner-clty  areas  and  residents.  Black 
communities  need  the  Increased  Income  and 
the  cities  need  the  broadened  tax  base. 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  new  pro- 
gram are  virtually  certain  to  begin  In  Sep- 
tember. They  wlU  offer  a  forum  for  getting 
specific  consideration  to  applying  the  pro- 
visions (or  enacting  additional  measures) 
so  that  the  broad  base  of  the  black  commu- 
nity Is  better  served.  For  example,  efforts  to 
gain  support  for  the  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic development  program  vetoed  last  year 
could  be  tied  to  congressional  approval  of 
the  Nixon  policies.  In  addition,  considera- 
tion of  the  Job  Development  Act  of  1971  will 
offer    another    means    of    getting    provisions 


"  Reference  here  is  to  the  statement  of  an 
Administration  official  that  a  ban  on  strikes 
would  be  In  effect  during  the  90-day  freeze 
period.  This  position  was  later  modified  and 
explained  to  mean  bans  on  strikes  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  wage  Increase  during  the 
freeze  period. 

'  As  reported  In  the  news  media,  an  official 
of  the  largest  federal  employees  union  esti- 
mated that  there  would  be  36.000  direct  lay- 
offs. The  remainder  will  he  accounted  for  by 
not  filling  vacancies  (38.000).  and  through 
normal  resignations  and  retirements  (38.000). 
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which  deal  directly  with  the  severe  economic 
problems  which  persist  In  black  America. 

In  this  connection,  the  point  should  be 
made  that  black  offlclals  must  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  economic  aspects  of  their 
constituents'  needs  so  that  they  can  make 
presentations  to  congressional  hearings,  state 
legislative  bodies,  city  councils,  and  other 
places  (public  as  well  as  private)  where  de- 
cisions affecting  black  people  are  being  made. 
Assistance  In  making  appeals  for  hardship 
cases  and  exemptions  all  the  way  up  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  President  may  be 
needed  in  extenuating  circumstances.  Such 
a  move  would  probably  be  in  connection  with 
a  specific  occupational  group  of  black  teach- 
ers service  workers  or  others  who  may  be 
subjected  to  non-recoverable  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  new  policy  guidelines. 

If  the  gains  could  be  found  to  warrant  It, 
the  support  of  union  oppoeltlon  to  rigid  and 
grossly  Inequitable  portions  of  the  new  set  of 
policies  might  be  indicated.  This  is  especially 
Important  for  gaining  the  desired  flexlbUity 
and  equity,  if  the  policies  are  to  be  continued 
In  some  form  beyond  the  initial  90-day  freeze. 
Wage-price  review  boards,  for  example,  are 
likely  to  be  formed  to  curb  over-reaction  to 
the  initial  controls.  However,  blacks  are  like- 
ly to  gain  more  through  pressing  for  the 
enactment  of  supplementary  provisions  to 
the  new  program  by  Congress.  Federal  cut- 
backs that  reduce  resources  and  income  for 
blacks  should  be  opposed.  Welfare  reform 
or  Incomes  policies  need  to  be  Implemented. 
There  are  other  related  activities  which  will 
in  all  likelihood  increase  funds,  services  and 
programs  that  t>enefit  the  black  community. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  new  Nlxon 
economic  policies  must  await  the  measure- 
ment of  their  effectiveness  Major  economic 
indicators  (wholesale  and  consumer  price 
indexes,  the  level  of  unemplojrment.  business 
caplUl  spending,  value  of  VS.  exports  and 
Imports,  etc.)  will  soon  reveal  the  impact 
of  the  total  program.  However,  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  offer  some  personal  Judgments  re- 
garding their  overall  effects  and  the  context 
as  well  as  content  of  the  new  policies. 

They  do  not  place  proper  emphasis  on  the 
most  important  economic  task  which  faces 
the  nation:  The  need  to  substantially  re- 
duce unemployment  In  all  segments  of  the 
society,  but  especially  among  blacks  and  the 
poor.  They  also  overlook  the  possibilities  of 
stimulating  economic  activity  through  di- 
rect consumer  transfers  or  increases  In  earned 
income. 

The  new  Nlxon  policies  are  being  exag- 
gerated for  psychological  and  other  "shock  " 
effects.  Grandiose  claims  are  being  made  for 
them.  (Even  the  President  suggested  that 
they  are  the  "most  comprehensive  new  eco- 
noriilc  policy  to  be  undertaken  by  this  nation 
In  four  decades".  I.e.  since  the  depression  of 
the  30's). 

We  must  be  mindful  of  their  limitations. 
The  blanket  freezes,  for  example,  are  stop- 
gap and  short-term  in  nature.  Moreover,  they 
contain  basic  inequities  and  may  be  par- 
tially obstructed  by  union  opposition  The 
Import  taxes,  especially,  may  Invite  retalia- 
tion by  other  nations.  Further.  In  totality, 
they  are  designed  for  susUinlng  political  and 
psychological  impact,  and  colncidentally,  for 
lasting  economic  Impact. 

As  blacks,  we  must  recognize  that  they  are 
genera]  rather  than  selective  policies  They 
rely  on  "trickle-down  "  to  bring  specific  bene- 
fits to  the  black  community.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  Is  very  likely  another  situation 
In  which  blacks  on  balance  may  be  helped, 
but  whites  will  be  helped  much  more  For 
the  benefit  of  blacks  as  well  as  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  we  must  challenge  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration to  adapt  the  new  economic  policies 
so  that  they  meet  more  of  the  needs  of  black 
America  directly  and  not  by  relying  ex- 
clusively on  "trlckle-dowu"  to  provide  posi- 
tive and  substantive  gains  for  black  America. 
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STRIP  MININa :  AN  ECOLOGICAL. 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  decade  we  have  watched  Uhe 
relandscaping  of  America"  as  massive 
gouges  in  the  countryside  have  beeti 
made  by  the  marvels  of  technology- 
giant  earth  movers.  Those  tools  of  the 
strip  miners  have  contributed  to  devastt- 
tion  of  the  Nation's  land  on  an  umpre- 
cedented  scale.  Yet  the  technology  for  an 
adequate  and  complete  reclamation  pro- 
gram has  received  nowhere  near  the  at- 
tention as  lavished  upon  "The  Big  Mua- 
kie."  "The  Silver  Spade,"  and  "The  Geui 
of  Egypt" — and  other  mechanical  behe- 
moths. 

Environment  Action  Bulletin  has  elo- 
quently described  what  remain.s  after  B 
strip  mining  operation : 

A  ditunal,  stinking  black  swamp  of  sul- 
furous  water  stagnation  amid  jagged  walls  at 
ripped  earth  and  rock.  Or.  what  were  oaae 
the  sides  of  a  majestic  forrested  hill  will  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  forbidding  scar. 

On  flat  western  terrain,  discarded  rock 
and  soil  are  deposited  in  thousands  of 
acres  of  continuous  rings  of  waste.  Whole 
mountainsides  are  stripped  of  soil  and 
timber  to  expose  the  coal  bed.  a  condi- 
tion which  can  and  does  lead  to  land- 
slides. 

The  direct  result  of  these  strip  mining 
operations  is  often  the  pollution  of  near- 
by water  resources.  Those  who  claim  that 
strip  mining  in  the  West  will  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  air  pollution  through 
the  ase  of  low-sulphur  coal,  myoplcally 
fail  to  realize  that  they  are  trading  or»e 
form  of  pollution  for  another.  Silt  fills 
waterways  for  thousands  of  miles.  Sul- 
phuric acid  which  leaks  from  coal  de- 
posits ruins  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  poisons  aquatic  life. 

Already  3.000  square  miles,  an  area 
the  size  of  Connecticut,  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  strip  miners,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  an  equal  area  will  fall  prey 
to  their  monster  machines  in  the  next 
decade  alone. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  shows  the 
following  accumulated  damaging  condi- 
tions from  mining : 

First,  292  burning  coal  waste  piles; 

Second.  289  underground  mine  fires; 

Third,  1.7  million  acres  of  collapsed 
land; 

Fourth,  145.000  acres  of  lakes  and 
ponds  and  18,000  miles  of  streams  dam- 
aged by  silt  and  acid;  and 

Fifth,  "significantly  socioeconomic 
losses  such  as  retarded  employment — in- 
vestment opportunities — depressing  so- 
cial environment;  abnormal  physical  and 
mental  hazards;  esthetically  unattrac- 
tive  lands." 

The  Depai-tment  report  also  concludes 
that  strip  mining  annually  destroys  out> 
door  recreation  resoiu-ces  valued  at  $3S 
million.  Including  $22.5  million  worth  of 
fish  and  wildlife. 

One  of  the  sad  facts  about  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  strip  mining  is  that  it  has 
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been  wrought  on  the  public  lands.  Indian 
lands  have  been  leased  to  the  strip  min- 
ers, as  have  some  of  the  railroad's  ancient 
land  grants.  Federal  land  in  the  West  is 
being  leased  at  bargain  price  to  the  strip 
miners,  as  the  shameless  ravaging  of  the 
public  domain  continues. 

Western  States  are  preparing  for  a  pe- 
riod of  strip  mining  on  the  largest  scale 
yet,  if  predictions  are  accurate.  The 
western  coal  deposits  are  low  in  sulfur, 
which  means  they  will  not  pollute  the  air 
as  badly,  and  can  be  mined  most  easily 
by  strip  mining.  A  new  Badlands  will  be 
created  in  the  West  which  will  probably 
have  a  greater  visual  impact  than  the 
natural  one.  and  really  deserve  the  name 
Badlands. 

The  worst  offense  of  strip  mining  is 
that  it  leaves  vast  areas  of  land  ravaged 
and  permanently  useless,  because  the 
mining  companies  have  little  obligation 
and  even  less  inclination  to  reclaim  the 
land.  There  are  2,041,000  unreclaimed 
acres  as  of  1965,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  strip  miners,  in  their  unbounded 
greed,  have  turned  large  areas  of  this 
country  into  a  "lunar-like  landscape,"  in 
the  words  of  Congre.ssman  Ken  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hechler  is  the  au- 
thor of  H.R.  4556,  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Enhancement  Act  of  1971. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosp>onsor  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  which  seeks  to  end  the 
ecological  holocaust  caused  by  strip  min- 
ing. 

Few  strip  mine  sites  liave  been  re- 
claimed, a  fewer  .still  have  been  returned 
to  their  undisturbed  state.  State  by 
State  regulation  of  strip  mining  has 
failed,  because  States  are  loathe  to  make 
it  too  hard  for  the  mining  interests,  who 
may  choose  another  State  to  dig  for  their 
coal. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  return 
.stripped  land  to  its  natural  state.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  reclamation  is 
virtually  impossible  for  mountainous 
areas.  Some  of  the  mined  land  has  soft 
.substructure  rock  that  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

The  cost  of  reclamation  may  be  pro- 
hibitive, if  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Different  energy  sources  should  be  ex- 
plored, such  as  nuclear  power  and  oil 
shale,  but  only  with  strong  safeguards  to 
protect  the  environment,  the  taxpayers 
to  whom  those  resources  belong,  and  the 
consumers  who  ultimately  will  buy  and 
use  the  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  profoundly  upset 
by  the  devastation  that  strip  mining  has 
brought  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the 
specter  of  destruction  which  has  been 
cast  upon  the  West.  A  land  rush  is  on  in 
the  West. 

I  am  disturbed  that  reclamation 
standards  will  not  be  strong  enough  and 
that  land,  once  strip  mined,  cannot  be 
restored  to  its  natural  state.  I  urge  the 
committee  to  adopt  H  Jl.  4556  which  calls 
for  a  total  ban  on  strip  mining  as  the 
only  eCfective  measure  left  to  protect  a 
valuable  portion  of  our  environment.  A 
halt  must  be  brought  to  this  continuing 
environmental  holocaust,  even  if  It  Is  only 
temporary,  .so  that  we  can  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  ecological 
impact  of  strip  mining,  a  study  of  the 
necessary  safeguards  and  guarantees  for 
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reclamations,     and     possible     different 
sources  of  energy  for  the  future. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
the  Reverend  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  D.D., 
stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  testified  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  expressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  school  prayer. 

In  his  own  eloquent  style.  Reverend 
Blake  emphatically  described  the  dan- 
gers that  are  involved  in  tampering  with 
our  constitutional  protection  of  religious 
freedom,  questioning  tho.se  who  would 
want  to  enlist  the  power  of  Government 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  faith.  Be- 
cause his  comments  are  as  relevant  to- 
day as  they  were  in  1964,  I  would  like 
to  submit  them  as  further  argument 
aEiainst  House  Joint  Resolution  191. 

TV.STIMONY     OF    REV      EfCENE    CaRSON     Bi.AKE. 

D  D..   Stated   Clerk.   United   Presbyterian 
Cm'Rfu 

Reverend  Blakk.  My  name  is  Eugene 
Carson  Blake.  A.s  .stated  clerk  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  Slates 
of  America.  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege 
to  address  tlil.s  comnilttee  In  opposition  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  US.  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  school  prayers,  Bible  reading, 
and  so  forth. 

In  1789.  2  years  before  the  Bill  of  Rights 
became  a  part  of  the  US.  Constitution. 
Presbyterians  In  their  First  General  .As- 
sembly had  this  to  say  about  the  se{)ara!lon 
of  Church  and  State: 

•  •  •  "God  alone  Ls  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  hath  left  It  free  from  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  men  which 
are  In  any  thing  conrtray  to  His  Word,  or 
beside  It,  In  matters  of  faith  and  worship  " 
Therefore,  they  consider  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate Judgment.  In  all  matters  that  respect 
religion,  as  universal  and  unalienable:  Tlicy 
do  not  even  wish  to  see  any  religious  con- 
stitution aided  by  the  clvU  power,  further 
than  may  be  necessary  for  protection  and 
security,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  equal 
and  common  to  all  others." 

That  early  Presbyterian  statement  remains 
unchanged  today  as  a  part  of  the  United 
Presbyterian    Church's    constitution. 

The  first  amendment  to  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  has  stood  for  almost  175  years 
as  a  civil  counterpart  to  this  theological 
statement  by  my  own  ecclesiastical  fore- 
bears. It  begins: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof   •    •    •. 

I  would  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to 
change  either  my  own  church's  or  the  U  S. 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  implica- 
tions of  these  two  principles.  They  articulate, 
each  In  Us  own  way,  the  InvlolabUlty  of  the 
citadel  of  a  man's  faith  and  worship,  the 
freedom  of  his  belief  and  practice,  hewn 
out  at  so  great  a  cost  in  the  history  of 
Western  man. 

Neither  our  eccleuiastlcal  nor  our  civil 
forefathers  foresaw  precisely  the  inld-30th 
century  society  that  has  developed  In  the 
United  States,  particularly  with  respect  to 
our  common  public  achool  system  and  the 
diversity  of  faiths  represented  among  its 
teachers  and  pupils    Hence,  in  May  of  1963, 
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the  176th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  meeting  In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  took  two  actions  In  harmony  with 
that  taken  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  but  ad- 
dressed to  our  contemporary  situation.  One 
of  them  spoke  Implicitly,  and  the  other  ex- 
pUctly  to  the  matter  now  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  would  point  out  that  both  actions 
were  taken  prior  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Schempp  and  Murray  cases 
Involving  prayer  and  Bible  reading  as  de- 
votional acta  In  the  public  schools. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing religious  observances  as  a  paxt  of  the 
program  of  public  schools,  the  175th  general 
assembly   adopted   the  following  pKJsltion: 

•  •  •  Religious  observances  (should)  never 
be  held  In  a  public  school  or  Introduced  Into 
the  public  school  system  as  a  part  of  Its  pro- 
gram. Bible  reading  In  connection  with 
courses  In  the  American  heritage,  world  his- 
tory, literature,  the  social  sciences,  and  other 
academic  subjects  Is  completely  appropriate 
to  public  school  Instruction.  Bible  reading 
and  prayers  as  devotional  acts  tend  toward 
indoctrination  or  meaningless  ritual  and 
should  be  omitted  for  both  reasons.  Minis- 
ters, priests,  and  rabbis  should  be  free  to 
speak  in  public  schools,  provided  their 
speaking  does  not  constitute  religious  indoc- 
trination or  their  presence  form  a  part  of  a 
religious  observance  ' 

This  statement  was  probably  the  most  con- 
troversial part  of  a  larger  statement  on  "Re- 
lations Between  Church  and  State."  ap- 
proved toy  the  same  general  assembly.  The 
entire  report,  Including  the  portion  I  have 
Just  quoted,  was  studied  during  the  previous 
year  by  131  Presbyteries  and  989  Congrega- 
tional groups  In  our  denomination.  The  pcw- 
tlon  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading — the  most 
disputed  iMurt — was  approved  by  vote  In  over 
two-thirds  of  these.  The  vote  by  which  the 
entire  rejxirt  was  adopted  by  the  general 
aasembly  was  628  In  favor  and  298  oppKJsed. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  Indicate  a  point  that, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  special  consideration 
by  the  committee.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
considerable  body  of  sentiment  expressed  In 
this  country  that  suggests  for  some  kind  of 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  so  as  to 
modify  the  Import  of  the  first  article  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  daresay  that  much  of  that 
opinion  Is  expressed  by  sincere  and  devout 
church  members,  some  indeed  by  members 
of  the  United  Presybterlan  Church.  But  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  other  church 
leaders  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter, is  uniformly  that  where  there  is  careful 
study  of  the  Issues  involved  in  this  n»at- 
ter — as  over  against  an  Initial  and  uncon- 
sidered emotional  reaction — a  substantial 
body  of  thoughtful  American  and  church- 
member  opinion  sees  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  practice  of  devotions  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  other  action  taken  by  the  general  as- 
sembly last  year  bears  more  directly  upon 
the  Immediate  concern  of  this  committee 
with  re8p>ect  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  school  prayers.  Bible 
reading,  and  so  forth.  The  official  statement 
adopted  follows : 

The  175th  general  assembly: 

Gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  civil  procedure 
termed  "due  process  of  law"  which  provides 
for  orderly  resolution  of  social  conflict.  We 
afBrm  the  indispensable  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  this  process. 
While  responsible  criticism  of  the  Court's 
opinion  Is  within  the  tradition  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  kind 
of  criticism  which  impugns  the  Integrity  of 
the  highest  Court  of  the  land. 

Records  Its  endorsement  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Re- 
gent's prayer  case  {Enj/el  v.  Vitale.  June  M. 
1962)  that  "in  this  country  It  Is  no  part  of 
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the  business  of  government  to  compose  of- 
ficial prayers  for  any  group  of  the  American 
people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  Government." 

Expresses  its  conviction  that  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  In  its  present 
wording  has  minimized  tension  and  conflict 
among  religious  Interests,  and  for  (nearly) 
180  years  has  provided  the  framework  within 
which  responsible  citizens  and  our  courts 
have  been  able  to  afford  maximum  protection 
for  the  religious  liberty  of  all  citizens. 

Reminds  the  church  that  the  development 
and  practice  of  Christian  worship  Is  the  In- 
escapable obligation  of  the  congregation  and 
the  family,  and  not  of  the  public  schools. 

Warns  the  church  of  an  all-too-human 
tendency  to  look  to  the  state  and  Its  agen- 
cies for  support  In  fulfilling  the  church's 
mission.  Such  a  tendency  on  the  American 
scene  endangers  true  religion  as  well  as  civil 
lll>ertles.  Consequently,  this  general  assem- 
bly calls  the  church  to  renewed  worship, 
study,  work,  and  sacrifice  to  fulfill  Its  mission 
as  God's  people  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  has  examples  in  it — enough  to 
give  us  pause — of  countries  that  have  shifted 
from  one  "religion"  to  another  and  back 
again  as  the  prevaUlng  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment have  caused  a  change  In  policy.  The 
first  amendment,  by  removing  the  coercive 
forces  of  government  from  among  those  that 
play  upon  the  theological  convictions  of  the 
people,  has  served  well  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  belief  of  Americans.  Any  efforts,  therefore, 
to  tamper  with  this  constitutional  protec- 
tion ought  to  cause  us  to  pause  and  call  Into 
question  those  impulses  that  seem  at  first 
glance  most  congenial  in  attempting  to  enlist 
the  power  of  government  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  faith.  The  forces  that  prevail  tomor- 
row, or  next  year,  or  next  generation  may  not 
be  so  congenial  to  our  faith.  As  James  Madi- 
son said  in  his  great  "Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance" In  1786: 

"Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  authority 
which  can  establish  Christianity  in  exclusion 
of  all  other  religions  may  establish,  with  the 
same  ease,  any  particular  sect  of  Christians 
In  exclusion  of  all  other  sects  •   •   •?" 

With  no  disturbance  of  his  argument  one 
could  amend  Mr.  Mswllson's  statement  by 
substituting  "theism"  for  "Christianity"  and 
"other  faith  or  no  faith"  Tor  "any  particular 
sect  of  Christians  •  •  •  "  so  that  the  argu- 
ment would  run:  Who  does  not  see  that  the 
same  authority  which  can  establish  theism 
In  exclusion  of  all  other  religions  may  estab- 
lish, with  the  same  ease,  "other  faith  or  no 
faith  •••?'• 
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Tuesday,  October  S,  1971 

Mr.  HARRLNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  of  those  missing  In 
action  distresses  all  of  us  in  Congress. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  their  continued 
imprisonment  because  all  It  would  take 
to  release  them  would  be  an  announce- 
ment that  the  United  States  was  with- 
drawing all  its  troops  from  'Vietnam  at  a 
ilxed  date.  That  is  all  It  would  take. 

The  one-man  election  this  week,  an 
election  which  was  a  sham,  csmnot  be 
used  any  longer  as  an  excuse  to  remain 
In  Vietnam,  Is  it  our  policy  to  keep  Thieu 
in  control  in  exchange  for  the  freedom 
of  our  own  men? 

Ilie  Wall  Street  Journal  last  wttk 
added  another  dimension  to  the  problem. 
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In  an  article  entitled:  "Missing — or 
Dead?  Some  Relatives  of  POW's  Say 
U.S.  Misleads  Them."  the  exploitation  of 
figures  by  the  Nixon  administration  is 
demonstrated.  The  Pentagon  inter- 
mingles the  statistics  of  those  missing  and 
those  captured  with  those  who  are  prob- 
ably dead.  This  inflates  the  flgtires  for 
"bargaining"  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  but 
tends  to  increase  the  suffering  of  those 
who  are  waiting  for  a  message  of  hope 
when  none  will  come.  There  is  much  that 
is  tragic  about  this  war  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  our  own  military  to  compoimd 
the  suffering  of  families.  To  elaborate  on 
this  policy,  I  am  inserting  it  into  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows : 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Sept.    30, 
19711 

Missing — OB    Dead?    Some    Relatives    of 
POW'S  Say  U.S.  Misleads  Them 

Four  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Beecher  Jr.  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind..  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Army : 

.  .  Your  son  Warrant  Officer  Quentln  R. 
Beecher  has  been  missing  In  Vietnam  since 
11  June  1967.   .   .   ." 

Two  months  later,  the  Beechers  learned 
from  the  Army  that  their  son's  helicopter 
had  run  afoul  of  violent  thunderstorms,  be- 
came hopelessly  lost,  run  out  of  fuel  and 
gone  down,  not  over  a  battlefield  or  an  enemy 
sanctuary,  but  18  to  25  miles  out  In  the  South 
China  See.  There  wasn't  any  water-survival 
gear  aboard.  An  extensive  two-day  rescue 
effort  turned  up  nothing. 

"It  took  us  two  torturous  years,  but  we 
finally  confronted  reality,"  Mrs.  Beecher  sajs. 
Her  husband,  an  attorney  and  a  licensed 
pilot,  adds.  "I've  crashed  that  hellcc^ter  a 
thousand  tlmee  in  my  mind,  and  under  those 
conditions  there  isn't  any  way  Quentln  could 
have  made  It." 

classifying  the  missing 

But  the  Army  won't  drop  Quentln  Beecher 
from  the  list  of  1,610  servicemen  missing  in 
the  Indochina  conflict — a  list  that  U.S.  gov- 
ernment officials  prefer  to  call  the  Vietnam 
"prisoners  of  war  missing  In  action"  (POW 
MIA).  Pointing  to  men  who  were  declared 
dead  In  World  War  II  and  Korea  but  who 
later  turned  up  alive,  the  Army,  as  well  as 
the  other  military  services,  rules  a  Vietnam 
combatant  missing  and  keeps  him  tliat  way 
unless  his  body  Is  discovered  or  any  eyewit- 
ness Is  found.  Because  the  laws  of  various 
states  won't  allow  the  wife  of  a  missing  man 
to  remarry,  Mr.  Beecher  bad  to  arrange  a 
Mexican  divorce  for  his  daughter-in-law. 

The  case  of  Quentln  Beecher  and  his  an- 
guished parents  typifies  a  development  un- 
heard of  in  previous  U.S.  wars.  Vor  as  Inter- 
views with  70  other  parents  and  wives  In 
places  like  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Colorado 
Springs.  Oolo.,  and  suburban  Portland,  Ore., 
show,  a  growing  number  of  families  of  the 
missing  contend  that  the  military  should 
have  mercifully  declared  their  loved  ones 
dead  long  ago.  And  some  also  accuse  the  fed- 
eral government  of  really  stringing  them 
along  for  selfish  political  reasons. 

"I  think  they're  misleading  us  for  their 
own  purposes,"  Mrs.  Beecher  says. 

These  parents  and  wives  are  aware  of  the 
problems  of  ever  finding  out  what  hapfwDed 
to  crews  of  Jet  aircraft  that  explode  In  mid- 
air, to  pilots  of  Jets  that  never  pull  out  of 
power  dives  and  to  Infantrymen  who  Just  dis- 
appear In  ominous  Jungles.  Thus,  these  rela- 
tives concede  that  no  man  should  be  written 
off  as  dead  when  there  Is  reasonable  hope  of 
finding  him.  But  these  families  shake  their 
beads  in  disbelief  at  U.S.  policy,  which  was 
laid  down  In  a  June  1070  statement  trotn  the 
Defense  D^wrtment.  It  said  In  part  that 
"what  w«  want  from  the  enemy  is  a  .  .  .  full 
accounting  of  all  who  are  missing." 
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Some  wives  and  perenta  go  further.  They 
believe  that  top-level  U.S.  policy  makers  are 
being  deliberately  misleading  when  they  de- 
nounce the  North  Vietnamese  as  liars  be- 
cause the  Hanoi  officials  say  they  can't  pro- 
duce an  accounting  of  anything  like  1,600 
men.  (North  Vietnam  has  produced  a  list  of 
330  men  It  Mys  have  been  captured.)  These 
wives  and  parents  suspect  that  Washington's 
demand  for  the  accounting  is  Just  a  throw- 
away  bargaining  ploy  for  the  Vietnam  nego- 
tiations In  Paris. 

Many  of  these  feelings  surfaced  earlier  this 
week  during  a  Washington  meeting  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
largest  organization  of  lu  kind.  Dissidents 
within  the  league  picketed  the  White  House 
and  groaned  over  the  remarks  of  at  least  one 
administration  spokesman.  They  aimed  a 
resolution  at  President  Nixon  that  said  the 
league  "conveys  to  you  ...  its  extreme  dis- 
tress at  the  continuing  failure  to  resolve  the 
prlaoner-of-war-ml88lng-ln-actlon  tragedy." 

Mxmy  families,  however,  do  believe  the  gov- 
ernment Is  doing  the  best  Job  possible  under 
difficult  circumstances.  Mrs.  John  K.  Hardy 
Jr.,  wife  of  an  Air  Force  officer  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam,  says  she  has  had  sev- 
eral meetings  with  presidential  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  feels  that  "President  Nixon 
can  do  something  about  the  situation,  he's 
the  only  one  who  can." 

CUNCING    TO    HOPE 

And  as  might  be  expected,  many  families 
cling  to  the  hope,  however  faint,  that  Hanoi 
can  account  for  their  missing  relative,  that 
most  of  the  1.610  might  In  fact  be  alive.  Mrs. 
Bdward  Beck,  for  Instance,  says  she  feels 
that  her  son,  a  Marine  PPC  who  disappeared 
In  South  Vietnam,  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  North. 
Producing  a  photo  of  prisoners  In  the  North, 
she  points  to  a  man  with  his  back  to  the 
camera  and  says  she  Is  convinced  that  he  Is 
her  son.  Other  families,  however,  reportedly 
have  Identified  this  same  man  as  their  hus- 
band or  son. 

Such  feelings  often  stem  In  part  from  the 
natural  refusal  to  accept  the  death  of  a 
loved  one,  and  In  part  from  the  vagueness 
of  circumstances  surrounding  a  man's  disap- 
pearance. Whatever  their  basis,  these  In- 
tensely personal  feelings  have  captured  the 
Imagination  of  official  Washington. 

The  Pentagon  concedes  that  as  far  as  hard 
evidence  goes,  only  4«3  of  the  men  on  the 
list  are  thought  to  have  been  captured — 378 
of  them  In  North  Vietnam,  83  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  three  In  Laos.  Nonetheless,  a  figure 
of  about  1.600  has  been  used  by  administra- 
tion officials  and  members  of  Congress. 

At  a  March  4  news  conference,  President 
Nixon  said  that  "There  are  1,600  Americans 
In  North  Vietnamese  Jails  under  very  diffi- 
cult clrciimstances  at  the  present  time." 
(The  White  Hoxise  subsequently  said  the 
figure  used  by  Mr.  Nixon  referred  to  both 
those  who  are  prisoners  and  those  who  are 
missing  In  action.) 

The  next  month  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln  Laird  told  crowds  at  the  opening  game 
of  the  major-league  Ixweball  season  that 
"there  are  a  great  many  men  In  uniform, 
some  1.600  of  them  who  have  not  seen  a  ball 
game  In  a  long  time." 

Last  year,  while  telling  a  House  subcom- 
mittee of  his  plans  for  a  POW  rally.  Sen. 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  assured  Con- 
gressmen that  "we  have  not  forgotten  that 
there  are  almost  IJWO  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  and  who  have  been  In  danger 
not  for  two  days,  not  for  three  days  or  four 
days." 

The  Senator's  guess  on  the  number  ol 
American  OI  prisoners  was  remarkably  close 
to  that  contained  In  a  concurrent  Congres- 
sloival  resolution  paased  about  the  same  time: 
It  urged  that  "every  possible  effort"  be  made 
to  obtain   the  release  of  prisoners.   Part  of 
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Its  preamble  stated  that  "1,500  American 
servicemen  are  imprisoned  by  Communist 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia." 

PRE8SUHE  ON  THE  OTHEB  SIDE 

Asked  for  comment  yesterday.  White  House 
Press  Secretcury  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said:  "In 
all  of  our  fact  sheets  and  virtually  all  of 
our  statements,  we  break  down  the  numbers 
between  captured  and  missing."  He  added 
that  "only  on  several  occasions  has  the  fig- 
ure 1,600  been  used,  and  then  It  was  clear- 
ly stated  that  this  referred  to  missing  and 
captured."  It  Is  Important,  the  press  secre- 
tary said,  "to  apply  the  pressure  to  the  oth- 
er side — not  here — to  give  the  facts  about 
the  prisoners." 

In  February  1970,  almost  eight  months 
after  the  Nixon  administration  took  the 
wraps  off  the  POW/MIA  lUt,  a  public  pcdl 
was  conducted  by  Oallup  International  for 
Dallas  ccHnputer  magnate  H.  Ross  Perot's 
POW  group,  Cnlted  We  Stand.  It  said  68% 
of  those  questioned  had  heard  of  the  pris- 
oner Issue:  of  those,  more  than  one-third 
estimated  the  number  of  prisoners  at  more 
than  2,000 — higher  than  the  politicians'  top 
estimates. 

Regardless  of  the  actual  number,  the  hopes 
of  some  families  that  their  missing  sons  or 
husbands  are  still  alive  have  been  put  to 
a  severe  test.  Consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  John 
Swanson,  wife  of  an  Air  Force  captain  shot 
down  four  years  ago  while  on  a  bombing 
mission  over  North  Vietnam.  (Like  many 
other  relatives  of  missing  men,  she  has  asked 
that  her  home  town  not  be  given  to  avoid 
nuisance  telephone  calls  and  mall.) 

Several  days  after  the  crash,  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  husband's  wing  commander. 
It  said  that  after  Capt.  Swanson's  Jet  was 
hit  by  antiaircraft  fire,  he  had  headed  for 
the  sea.  finally  going  down  two  miles  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  "Although  a  good 
chute  was  sighted  all  the  way  to  Impact  with 
the  water,"  the  letter  said,  "search  and  res- 
cue personnel  who  arrived  within  10  minutes 
were  unable  to  rescue  John." 

Two  months  later,  Mrs.  Swanson  received 
another  letter,  this  time  from  the  chief  of 
the  Air  Force  casualty  section.  Recounting 
earlier  details,  this  letter  said,  "His  ejection, 
fully  deployed  parachute  and  descent  were 
observed  by  the  pilot  who  had  followed  him." 

What  the  Air  Force  didn't  tell  Mrs.  Swan- 
son she  later  found  out  from  the  pilot  who 
had  seen  the  chute.  "He  said  It  was  very  In- 
definite that  my  husband  was  even  In  that 
chute."  Mrs.  Swanson  recalls.  "He  was  very 
discouraging." 

RAtSINC    MOPES 

But  her  hopes  were  raised  almost  two  years 
later  by  yet  another  letter  from  the  Air  Force. 
This  one  said:  "Intelligence  Information  Just 
received  at  this  headquarters  Indicates  that 
your  husband  may  be  a  captive  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Unfortunately  the  content  of 
the  Information  Is  extremely  limited,  and  we 
are  not  absolutely  certain  of  Its  reliability.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  say  anything  more  so  as  not  to 
Jeopardize  the  source." 

Excited  by  the  letter.  Mrs  Swanson  says 
she  tried  to  elicit  more  Information  from  the 
military.  "They  were  close-mouthed  about  It, 
to  say  the  least."  she  reports. 

Confused,  Mrs.  Swanson  turned  to  her  only 
nonofficlal  source,  the  pilot  who  had  followed 
her  husband's  plane  out  to  sea.  "I  explained 
that  I  had  received  this  letter,"  she  says,  "but 
he  said  that  didn't  alter  the  picture,  that 
the  odds  aren't  that  good." 

While  many  of  those  among  families  of  the 
missing  accuse  the  federal  government  mere- 
ly of  badly  handling  the  POW  situation,  a 
sizable  number  bitterly  charge  Washington 
with  deliberately  exploiting  the  bereaved  for 
selfish  political  reasons. 

One  of  those  Is  Mrs.  Louis  Jones,  whose 
husband  was  lost  over  Laos  and  whose  broth- 
er was  listed  as  missing  and  who  never  re- 
turned from  Korea.  She  Insists  that  families 
of   the   missing  are  being  misled   to  believe 
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that  maintenance  of  a  residual  VS.  force  In 
Vietnam  Is  the  only  way  to  get  an  accounting 
of  the  missing. 

"They  tell  us  we  can't  trust  the  Commu- 
nists, that  we  must  keep  a  resldutd  force  in 
Vietnam  until  they  account  for  the  missing. 
Well,  I  wish  my  husband  were  held  by  the 
Australians.  But  he's  not.  If  he's  alive,  he's 
held  by  the  Communists,  and  these  are  the 
people  we  mtist  deal  with :  If  there  were  any 
living  POWs  who  weren't  allowed  to  return 
from  Korea.  It  wm  probably  because  we  still 
have  a  residual  force  there  today." 

Mrs.  Jones  adds  that  she  Isn't  convinced 
living  POWs  were  abandoned  In  Korea.  But 
she  also  asserts  that  talk  of  a  residual  force 
for  the  sake  of  the  missing  Is  the  adminis- 
tration's way  of  placating  families,  "of  keep- 
ing us  quiet." 

Another  Is  Mrs.  Randolph  Ford,  whose  hus- 
band, a  Navy  pilot,  went  down  over  North 
Vietnam  In  1968  and  who  voted  that  same 
year  for  President  Nixon.  The  Pentagon  lists 
her  husband  as  a  prisoner,  but  Hanoi  doesn't. 
"It  shook  me  up  when  the  administration 
made  it  appear  we  were  there  (In  Vietnam) 
because  of  the  POWs,"  she  says  angrily.  "This 
Is  a  bunch  of  biUl.  I  resent  using  the  POWs 
as  an  excuse  to  stay  In  Vietnam.  Washington 
Is  Just  trying  to  save  face." 

Asserts  Mrs.  James  Warner,  whose  son  Is  a 
known  prisoner  and  wbo  headed  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  In  Michigan  until 
she  "resigned  In  dlsgtist":  "We've  been  used 
to  drum  up  war  sentiment." 

PESSIMISM   BT   THE   EXPERTS 

Experts  tend  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
chances  of  ever  unraveling  the  fate  of  most 
of  the  missing.  Bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  in  damp  Jungle  areas  are  quick  to  de- 
compoee.  Veteran  fliers  say  that  In  cases  of 
high-speed  crashes,  only  a  trained  pathol- 
ogist can  possibly  tell  If  human  remains 
are  in  the  wreckage. 

And  the  exports  are  equally  pessimistic 
about  survival  chances  of  thoee  who  were 
lost,  alive,  on  the  ground.  Marine  Lt.  Col. 
Pat  Caruthers.  who  heekds  up  the  corps'  rug- 
ged survival-training  program,  describes 
what  It  Is  like  for  a  man  loet  In  Vietnam. 

"It  depends  on  the  terrain."  he  says.  "If 
you're  In  elephant  grass.  It  cuu  your  uniform 
to  ribbons,  and  you  usually  don't  have  any 
medicine  to  stop  the  Infection.  If  you're  In 
the  mountains,  you've  got  rocks  and  bramble 
bush  and  Just  rough  ground  to  put  up  with" 

The  colonel  says  that  In  any  lowland  area, 
rain  becomes  a  problem:  "Evwythlng  U  un- 
der water,  your  feet  look  like  prunes,  any 
orifice  or  <^?enlng  In  the  body  becomes  a 
problem,  you  get  blood  leeches  which  you 
can  pick  off  all  day,  but  all  you  do  Is  open 
sores. 

"If  a  man's  not  found  within  10  day.s, '  the 
colonel  concludes  dryly,  "he's  got  a  real 
personal  problem." 

Late  last  year,  Hanoi  released  a  list  of 
339  men  it  Identified  as  "pUoU  captured  ' 
in  North  Vietnam,  along  with  a  Ust  of  20 
GI's  who.  It  said,  had  died  of  wounds  or 
disease.  The  Vletcong  have  yet  to  release  a 
list,  but  a  spokesman  told  reporters  in  Paris 
this  summer  that  a  list  of  American  prison- 
ers held  In  South  Vietnam  would  be  released 
on  the  same  date  the  U-S.  begins  a  total 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Vletcong  spokesman,  Madame  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh,  aiso  said  release  of  prisoners  In 
both  the  North  and  the  South  would  begin 
on  that  same  date. 

The  Pathet  Lao.  a  Hanoi  ally  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Indicate  only 
that  they  will  "discuss  prisoners  when  the 
U.S.  pulls  out  of  Laos.  (Mrs.  Stephen  Han- 
son, whose  husband,  a  Marine  oapUln.  was 
seen  alive  on  the  ground  after  hl«  helicopter 
was  shot  down  over  Loos,  says  a  high-rank- 
ing US  diplomat  confided  to  her  that  there 
were  "70  or  80"  U.S.  prlaonera  in  Laos,  State 
Department  ofllclals.  however,  say  Intelli- 
gence   sources    indicate    the    poealblllty    of 
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"around  30  men.  and  that's  low-level  stuff- 
things  like  reports  of  Caucasians  spotted  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.") 

Most  families  don't  accept  the  Communist 
lists.  But  some  are  beginning  to  take  thoee 
figures  more  seriously.  "I  can't  see  how  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  say  somebody  Is  dead 
or  was  never  captured  and  then  turn  him 
up  after  the  war,"  says  Mrs.  Blllle  Cartwrlght, 
wife  of  a  Navy  pilot  missing  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

COMMVNIST     READINESS? 

About  midyear,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford,  among  others,  began  suggest- 
ing that  the  Communists  were  ready  to  deal : 
a  list  of  all  prisoners  held  in  the  South  and 
their  phased  release  to  match  a  date  for 
phased   withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Since  such  suggestions  became  public,  some 
families  of  the  missing  are  complaining  that 
the  Nixon  a<iministratlon  Is  changing  Its 
stand  on  the  POW/MIA  question.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mullen,  wife  of  a  Marine  captain  miss- 
ing In  Laos,  recalls  remarks  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  that  apparently  expressed  U.S. 
policy  last  spring.  At  that  time  he  told  re- 
porters: "We  are  willing  to  take  every  Amer- 
ican out  of  Vietnam  providing  that  (POW) 
question  is  settled." 

Mrs.  Mullen  contrasts  that  stand  with 
more  recent  comments  by  Press  Secretary 
Zlegler.  He  said  that  a  deal  tied  simply  to 
the  prisoners  would  impose  "a  deculllne  so 
precipitous  that  It  wouldn't  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves and  determine  their  own  future." 

She  also  refers  to  Sen.  Dole's  statement 
this  summer  to  CBS  television  reporter  Bob 
Schleffer:  "We  have  to  be  very  candid  about 
it.  We  don't  want  to  stay  there  Just  for  the 
prisoners,  we  don't  want  to  get  out  Just  for 
the  prisoners.  They're  very  Important,  but 
they  represent  less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  Amerlcan-s  who've  died  In 
Vietnam." 

Referring  to  the  U.S.  officials.  Mrs.  Mul- 
len observes:  "They  want  to  maintain  their 
license  to  continue  the  war." 
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HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Monday  of  this  week  In 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  new 
postal  stamp  designed  to  draw  attention 
to  America's  drug  problem.  Postmaster 
General  Winton  M.  Blount,  called  on  the 
Americsin  people  to  boycott  all  French 
goods  In  an  eflort  to  force  authorities 
of  that  country  to  halt  the  flow  of  heroin 
into  this  country. 

It  Is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  entering  this  countrj'  is  from 
Fiance. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  Postmaster 
General  Blount "s  address  follows: 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  General 
WiNTON  M.  Blount 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  this  afternoon.  I  say  that  with  some 
qualification— our  purpose  here  Is  not  a 
plecLsant  one.  but  there  Is  satisfaction  In 
believing  that  the  effort  we  are  engaged  In 
today  may  have  a  positive  effect  on  a  prob- 
lem of  grave  concern  to  our  country. 

America  is  a  nation  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated, from  the  very  beginning,  to  Its  young 
Men  have  fought  and  died  for  American  lib- 
erty—so  their  children  might  be  free.  Par- 
ents have  worked  and  struggled  and  denied 
themselves    to    provide    advantages    to    their 
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children  which  they  themselves  never  had: 
life  in  a  better  neighborhood,  education  in 
better  schools,  higher  education,  a  start  in 
life  on  a  higher  economic  rung. 

Our  society  Is  adjusted  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  our  children:  our  economy  Is 
adjusting  to  accommodate  them;  even  our 
political  system  is  opening  to  provide  a  place 
for  them.  And  certainly,  all  these  things  are 
Justified — for  our  youth  are  the  wealth  of 
our  Nation. 

And  yet,  despite  the  great  emphasis  on 
the  best  interests  of  our  children,  at  no 
time  In  our  history  have  the  young  people 
of  America  been  under  a  greater  threat  than 
they  are  today.  That  threat  comes  from  the 
menace  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

President  Nixon  has  very  clearly  acknowl- 
edged the  danger  of  this  menace  and  has 
taken  very  strong  and  comprehensive  steps 
to  deal  with  It.  He  has  asked  for  more  strin- 
gent and  far-reaching  laws  to  combat  drugs 
In  the  area  of  enforcement.  And  he  has 
brought  to  the  grovernment  a  man,  who  is 
probably  the  best  equipped  man  in  the  coun- 
try—Dr.  Jerry  Jaffee — to  deal  with  the  drug 
problem  through  treatment  and  prevention. 

Both  these  efforts  are  going  forward,  and 
both  are  showing  progress — sometimes  it  is 
only  the  slim  satisfaction  of  learning  what 
stlU  has  to  be  learned,  or  of  disproving  what 
was  thought  to  be  true:  this  Is  slow  progress, 
but  It  Is  going  on. 

As  I  speak  on  various  occasions  around 
the  country.  I  frequently  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  matter  of  putting  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  for  running  this  Nation  back 
where  it  belongs — with  the  American  people. 

If  there  is  anyone  more  concerned  with  see- 
ing this  come  about  than  I  am.  It  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself.  He  was  talking  about 
"power  to  the  people"  before  the  so-called 
militants  and  other  pseudo-revolutionaries 
ever  came  along. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know,  at  this  point,  what 
effect  the  effort  to  get  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  back  to  the 
States  and  the  people  is  having.  I  think  It  Is 
felt  by  many  that  this  Is  an  optional  matter, 
that  they  have  a  choice — that  they  can 
choose  to  run  their  own  lives  as  they  wish 
or  let  the  Government  do  it.  And  they're  In 
no  hurry  to  make  a  decision. 

Let  It  be  understood  by  all  that  drug  abuse 
Is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  det'  with  alone,  liet 
It  be  understood  by  all  that  the  decision  to 
let  Washington  worry  about  It  Is  a  decision  to 
let  the  drug  addicts,  the  drug  pushers,  and 
the  blg-tlme  International  narcotics  traf- 
fickers destroy  the  Nation  we  have  created 
and  preserved  and  made  great  for  our 
young — and  to  destroy  our  young  as  well. 

Drug  abuse  Is  a  problem  of  the  most  criti- 
cal dimensions.  While  drug  abuse  Is  on  the 
Increase  In  other  nations,  America-^of  all 
the  countries  In  the  world — Is  the  nation 
with  the  largest  drug  problem.  Consider  what 
this  means  Just  In  the  area  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. The  United  States  does  not  grow  the 
poppy:  In  those  nations  where  It  la  grown — 
those  nations  which  produce  opium — the  ad- 
dict population  Is  negligible. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce 
heroin— which  Is  a  derivative  of  morphine, 
which  In  turn  comes  from  opium.  The  pro- 
duction of  heroin  Is  a  laboratory  process 
which  Is  carried  out  abroad — France,  as  we 
know.  Is  a  major  source  of  Illegal  heroin,  for 
example. 

Now  we  don't  grow  It.  and  we  don't  manu- 
facture It.  and  yet  despite  this,  we  have  the 
largest  population  of  heroin  addicts  In  the 
world.  Consider  what  that  suggests  about 
the  size  of  the  problem  of  marijuana — which 
can  be  grown  here,  and  which  is  grown  In 
abundance  on  our  borders.  Consider  what 
this  suggests  about  the  size  of  the  problem 
stemming  from  barbiturates  and  amphet- 
amines and  other  pills  which  we  do  manu- 
facture here,  and  which  our  young  people 
have  relatively  easy  access  to 
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There  is,  of  course,  much  uneastneas  over 
the  fact  that  the  problem  exists  and  there  is 
deep  concern  as  well  over  why  the  problem 
exists.  Drug  addiction  Is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  consistently  baffled  and  dismayed  the 
sociologists. 

First,  It  was  thought  that  drug  addiction 
was  a  ghetto  problem  because  of  the  misery 
and  the  boredom  of  ghetto-dwellers.  And 
this  made  sense,  because  there  Is  certainly 
enough  misery  and  boredom  in  the  ghettoes 
to  explain  a  resort  to  drugs. 

But  then  It  was  discovered  that  the  prob- 
lem has  moved  to  the  "nice""  neighborhoods — 
to  the  suburbs.  The  case  for  misery  and 
boredom  was  lost  here.  While  the  problem  in 
the  suburbs  had  and  has  qualitative  and 
quantitative  differences,  it  was  still  a  drug 
problem — and  these  differences  are  being 
eliminated. 

For  example,  where  pills  and  marijuana 
seem  once  to  have  been  the  preferred  method 
of  'turning  on."  heroin  usage  Is  on  the  in- 
crease now. 

There  have  been  other  explanations — the 
war,  the  bomb,  the  new  life  style,  and  so 
forth.  It  isn't  so  much  that  none  of  these 
explanations  makes  sense,  as  it  is  that  they 
simply  don't  matter.  We  need  a  whole  lot 
less  emphasis  on  trying  to  fixid  out  why 
people  have  a  desire  to  take  drugs,  and  a 
whole  lot  more  emphasis  on  why  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  them. 

We  need  less  sociological  conjecture  and  a 
lot  stronger  enforcement  procedures. 

This  is  why  the  problem  cannot  be  left 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  simply  can- 
not deal  with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude 
when  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  State, 
municipal  and  local  levels. 

Whatever  other  reqxjnslbilitles  Americans 
may  choose  to  relinquish  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, they  Just  cannot  and  must  not 
relinquish  responslbUity  for  the  Uvea  of  their 
children.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  we 
have  not  seen  stronger  local  action  on  this 
account. 

The  pusher  at  your  local  high  school — and 
It  is  almost  a  statistical  certainty  that  there 
Is  at  least  one — that  pusher  U  trying  to 
destroy  your  child.  There  can  be  no  action 
too  strong  and  no  penalty  too  barsb  for 
those  who  would  take  young  and  Unpres- 
slonable  chUdren  in  the  morning  of  their 
lives  and  seek  to  wreck  those  lives — and  to 
do  It  for  profit. 

Because,  make  no  mistake,  despite  all  the 
reasons  we  have  heard  for  the  drug  proMem — 
social  or  economic  disadvantages,  political 
despair  and  the  rest  of  It — the  overriding 
reason  why  the  problem  persists  and  grows 
Is  because  It  Is  a  big  business  and  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  In  It.  It  Is  an 
international  business  and  this  Nation  is 
being  victimized  by  tboee  nations  whlcli 
overlook  the  production  and  export  of  Illegal 
drugs  from  their  territory  Into  our  own. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  bustneasman. 
and  I  know  It  is  a  very  difficult  nuitter  to 
kill  a  business  that  makes  money — whether 
it  is  legal  or  Illegal.  It  takes  strong,  con- 
certed, comprehensive,  and  absolutely  ruth- 
less action  at  all  levels  to  do  the  Job.  The 
sooner  the  American  people  recognize  this, 
the  sooner  they  are  as  prepared  to  take  In- 
dependent, private  action  as  they  are  to  let 
the  Federal  Government  act,  the  better  of? 
our  country  will  be. 

Because  this  Is  a  matter  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  take  a  hand  In.  One  citizen  effort 
which  has  been  very  successful  Is  called 
TIP — for  Turn  In  a  Pusher.  "The  TIP  pro- 
gram provides  a  bounty  to  anyone  who  re- 
ports a  drug  pusher  when  the  report  restilts 
In  a  conviction.  "This  has  been  done  In  areas 
In  Florida,  and  I  know  it  is  being  done  now 
In  areas  of  Northern  Virginia  just  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  program  should  be  taken  up 
everywhere.  It  must  Inevitably  sncceed,  be- 
cause not  only  does  Information  oome  from 
private  citizens,  but  It  Is  virtually  certain 
that     n     will    come    from    within    the    drug 
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culture  as  well.  A  junkie  will  sell  bis  mother 
for  money,  »nd  pushers  will  sell  each  other 
out  to  ellminata  competition. 

In  other  efforts,  particularly  In  the  ghet- 
toes,  private  groups  go  about  combating 
drugs  by  taking  private  action  against  traf- 
fickers. It  is  appropriate,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  to  be  expected  that  thoee  who  are  most 
damaged  by  the  trade  should  strike  back  the 
hardest. 

Other  methods  will  suggest  themselves  to 
responsible  Americans.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  individual  American  citizen  cannot 
have  a  role  in  the  war  against  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Private  citizens  can  make 
themselves  felt  beyond  our  borders.  Why,  for 
example,  should  we  Import  French  goods — 
cars,  clothing,  food  and  such — why  should 
the  American  p>eopIe  buy  these  goods  when 
an  estimated  80''«  of  the  heroin  which  finds 
its  way  Into  this  country  and  into  the  blood- 
streams of  our  young  still  comes  from 
France? 

If  the  American  people  decided  to  boycott 
French  goods  and  did  so  until  the  coat  of 
the  boycott  exceeded  the  benefits  of  the 
drug  traffic  out  of  Marseilles,  then  greater 
effort  might  be  taken  to  end  that  traffic. 

I  call  on  the  Amerlcaxi  people  to  insti- 
tute a  boycott  of  all  French  goods  now — 
until  the  French  clean  up  this  cesspool  with 
which  our  young  are  being  contaminated. 

Finally,  a  major  step  toward  a  solution  of 
this  miatter  must  involve  education  of  our 
people,  and  communication  with  them — not 
all  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
nor  of  its  widespread  nature.  It  Is  in  this 
area  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  particu- 
larly well-equipped  to  help. 

The  stamp  we  dedicate  today  is  an  unusual 
one  for  a  commemorative  stamp.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  commemorative  stamp  at  all.  It  is 
rather  a  warning,  a  plea  for  help,  and  a  call 
to  the  American  people  to  take  every  step  to 
lift  up  those  who  have  fallen  under  the  use 
of  drugs  and  to  strike  down  those  who  profit 
from  the  misery  of  others — who  have  brought 
others  Into  the  use  of  drugs. 

This  stamp  Is  a  vertical  eight-cent  stamp, 
designed  by  Miggs  Burroughs  of  Westport, 
Connecticut,  based  on  a  concept  by  K. 
Oardner  Ferine  of  the  Bureau  of  Nafcotlcs 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  It  depicts  a  young  girl 
In  a  posture  of  loneliness  and  despair — re- 
flecting the  consequences  of  drug  depend- 
ency. Its  purpose  is  clearly  written  on  the 
stamp.  It  is  to  "Prevent  Drug  Abuse."  And 
we  dedicate  it  now  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
it  will  accomplish  its  purpose. 


THE  WORLD  HAS  A  DAY  TO  RE- 
MEMBER^NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
BREAD.  OCTOBER  5,   1971 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  of  this  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  able  colleague 
from  Kansas,  Keith  SESELrus,  in  intro- 
ducing House  Joint  Resolution  683.  re- 
questing the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  a  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
"Harvest  Festival  Week."  Although  ac- 
tion was  not  completed  on  this  resolu- 
tion, the  President  has  made  such  a 
proclamation.  Today,  October  5,  is  the 
National  Day  of  Bread  and  this  week  is 
the  Harvest  Festival.  In  commemora- 
tion of  these  events,  Congressman 
Skbelius  spoke  at  ceremonies  held  this 
morning  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Representing  the  big  First  District 
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of  Kansas,  the  largest  wheat-producing 
area  in  the  world,  these  remarks  are  of 
interest  not  only  to  Members  of  Congress 
representing  producing  areas,  but  to 
those  with  districts  comprised  predomi- 
nantly of  consumers  of  wheat  products 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Accordingly,  I  hare  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  Chair  to  insert  Congress- 
man Sebelius'  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro  along  with  an  explanation 
of  what  this  day  means  to  the  world  as 
expressed  by  the  National  Day  of  Bread 
Committee. 

The  inserts  follow: 
Statement  by  Congressman  KerrH  O    Sebe- 
Lius,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1971 — "Dat  or  Bread" 

Mr.  Secretary  and  distinguished  guests.  I 
appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to 
make  these  brief  remarks,  especially  since  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  the  world's  lead- 
ing wheat  producing  ares,  the  first  Congres- 
sional district  of  Kansas. 

In  the  quest  for  peace  and  understanding 
in  the  world,  perhaps  we  in  America  have 
too  long  overlooked  the  talent  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  most  productive  man  in  the 
American  economy — the  farmer.  Since  a  hun- 
gry world  is  a  troubled  world,  we  must  use 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  what  can  be 
our  greatest  weapon  for  peace — our  willing- 
ness to  share  our  agricultural  abundance  and 
expertise  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  this  regard,  this  celebration  of  the  In- 
ternational Day  of  Bread  as  part  of  Harvest 
Festival  Week  is  most  significant.  At  this 
point  in  history,  peoples  of  the  world  come 
together  in  spirit  and  not  only  express 
thanlcsglvlng  for  the  annual  harvest  In  their 
native  lands,  but  also  commit  themselves  to 
achieving  a  better  tomorrow  through  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

Bread,  a  product  of  wheat,  symbolizes  the 
harveait  of  all  crops  and  that  of  food  Itself. 
The  significance  of  bread  is  most  impressive- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  fact  man  regards  this 
product  as  the  "staff  of  life."  Man's  gratitude 
Is  even  expressed  In  prayer,  "Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  .  . 

As  I  stated  earlier,  bread  can  and  does 
play  a  most  vital  role  In  our  efforts  to  fight 
malnutrition  and  hunger.  Man  has  utilized 
bread  to  fight  hunger  for  6.000  years.  It  is 
consumed  in  various  forms  by  more  than 
one  billion  people  and  provides  man  more 
protein  and  nourishment  than  any  other 
food. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to  Sec- 
retary Hardin  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  their  initiative  and  leadership  in 
implementing  domestic  food  programs  to 
feed  the  underprivileged.  This  commitment 
has  not  received  the  publicity  it  merits  or 
deserves — despite  the  fact  it  will  be  through 
this  kind  of  quiet  dedication  that  we  may 
some  day  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  this  nation  and  In  all  nations. 

I  also  think  It  is  important  today  not  to 
overlook  the  needs  of  the  man  who  will 
enable  us  to  win — or  to  lose— the  fight 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition  .  .  .  the 
American  farmer.  In  fact,  the  American 
fanner  today  la  cvirrently  subsidizing  the 
American  consumer.  The  consumer  today  Is 
free  to  spend  more  than  83 ''r  of  his  dlsp>oe- 
able  Income  for  non-food  expenditures. 
Farmers  have  actually  subsidized  our  na- 
tion' business  growth  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment by  providing  the  best  quality  food  at 
the  lowest  price  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  dedicate 
ourselves  on  this  auspicious  day  to  seek  new 
ways  to  enable  the  farmer  to  share  In  the 
prosperity. 

In  essence,  we  are  talking  about  goals  that 
really  affect  every  American  and  every  citi- 
zen of  our  world.  If  we  can  make  it  possible 
for  the  American  farmer  to  earn  a  decent 
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living,  we  can  also  lay  the  foundation  from 
which  we  may  solve  such  problems  as  world 
hunger,  and  in  turn — world  peace. 

It  is  a  difficult  challenge,  but  as  we  ob- 
serve this  "Day  of  Bread."  I  am  hopeful  each 
of  us  independently  and  collectively,  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor in  agriculture — can  go  forward  with  a 
new  sense  of  commitment  to  achieve  these 
goals — for  that  is  what  the  "Day  of  Bread  " 
is  all  about. 

The  World  Has  A  Day   To  Remember 

Before  recorded  time,  the  family  of  man 
paused  each  autumn  for  rites  of  joy  and 
gratitude  for  the  bounty  of  nature.  Spon- 
taneous ceremonies  signalled  the  completion 
of  his  harvest  from  field,  farm,  forest  .  .  . 
from  lakes,  streams  and  seas. 

This  compelling  Impulse  became  part  of 
tribal  or  religious  custom  beyond  recall  of 
printed  word,  mind  or  memory.  Today  you 
still  find  Harvest  Festivals  observed  In  nutny 
parts  of  the  world — celebrated  for  grapes  that 
make  wine,  the  reaping  of  grain  for  bread,  or 
for  the  stores  of  meat  or  fish  in  the  larder. 

Following  the  Egyptians  and  those  before 
them,  the  Greeks  perpetuated  this  practice 
in  the  personification  of  a  goddess.  Demeter, 
whom  they  worshipped.  The  Romans  called 
her  Ceres,  for  whom  cereals  were  named. 
Bread  came  to  symbolize  all  food  and  the 
everlasting  dependence  of  man  upon  the  soli, 
the  sun,  the  rain,  the  seasons  and  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture. 

Bread  thus  signifies  the  harvest  of  all 
crops,  of  milk,  meat  and  food  itself,  a  mean- 
ing expressed  In  prayer,  "Give  Us  This 
Day  .  .  .,"  and  In  ceremony  and  ritual 
throughout  the  modern  world.  The  concept 
grows  In  Import  every  day  as  governments 
everywhere  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  feeding  the  hungry  and  malnourished, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  recognition  of  such  values,  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  "Day  of  Bread"  was  revived  in  Ger- 
many almost  20  years  ago  to  epitomize  the 
spirit  of  the  harvest  season.  The  observance 
spread  to  other  countries  of  the  Continent, 
to  the  Americas  and  the  Far  East.  President 
Nixon,  followed  by  the  Governors  of  almost 
50  states  and  the  Mayors  of  scores  of  cities, 
proclaimed  the  "Day  of  Bread,"  as  part  of 
Harvest  Festival  Week  in  1969  and  1970.  The 
occasion  will  be  celebrated  October  3-9,  1971, 
and  the  "Day  of  Bread  " — Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 5,  this  year. 

As  part  of  the  legacy  of  all  mankind,  the 
American  Harvest  Festival  and  "Day  of 
Bread"  have  been  identified  as  a  major  link 
In  the  chain  of  human  understanding  inter- 
nationally, person-to-person,  at  levels  that 
transcend  all  boundaries  of  country,  creed  or 
politics.  The  "Day  of  Bread  "  will  be  marked 
here  by  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  banquets 
across  the  country — in  Washington,  the  50 
state  capitals  and  major  cities,  all  planned  to 
span  the  time-gap,  insofar  as  possible,  to  jibe 
with  similar,  simultaneous  functions  abroad. 

These  meetings  bring  together  leaders  in 
government,  agriculture,  business  and  sci- 
ence, with  attendant  press  coverage,  for  a  free 
exchange  of  Information  on  the  national  and 
world  food  supply,  the  economics  and  tech- 
nology of  food,  the  urgent  need  for  good  nu- 
trition, the  problems  of  food  distribution, 
malnutrition  and  hunger,  and  many  kindred 
subjects. 

The  event  this  year  falls  on  a  noteworthy 
anniversary  in  the  United  States — the  30th 
year  of  enrichment,  whereby  significant 
amounts  of  the  B-vltamlns — thiamine,  niacin 
and  riboflavin — and  the  mineral,  iron,  are 
added  to  breadstuffs  and,  thus,  to  popular 
diet.  As  a  contribution  to  public  health  and 
nutrition,  enrichment  has  been  hailed  as  a 
great,  monumental,  forward  stride  in  medi- 
cine. Therefore,  this  30th  year  of  enrichment 
lends  even  greater  dimension  and  scope  to 
the  "Day  of  Bread  " — 1971. 
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We  hope  you,  too,  join  In  the  Interna- 
tional salute  here  and  abroad — to  the  bounty 
of  the  harvest  .  .  to  the  "Day  of  Bread  .  .  ." 
to  Bread  Itself— Hunger  Fighter  for  6,000 
Years. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  PEOPLES  WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPRESENTATIVE  JULIA  BUTLER 
HANSEN  OPPOSES  THE  PROPOSED 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Egan  has  proclaimed  October  3 
through  October  9,  1971.  Alaska  Native 
Peoples  Week. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  call  this 
celebration  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House.  Alaska,  unlike  any 
Other  State  in  the  Union,  conUins  a  sig- 
nificant Native  population  that  adds  col- 
or, history,  and  culture  to  the  Nation's 
49th  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Alaska, 
unlike  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  con- 
tains a  significant  diversity  of  Native 
American  cultures  within  its  boundaries, 
each  of  which  is  uniquely  located  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  Alaska. 

Of  the  60,000  Native  people  who  live  in 
some  200  villages:  the  Eskimo  popula- 
tion live  in  the  western  and  northwestern 
areas,  the  Aleuts  on  the  Aleutian  Chain 
and  neighboring  islands,  the  Athabascans 
on  the  interior,  the  Tlingits,  Haidas,  and 
Tsimpsheans  in  the  southeast  or  pan- 
handle areas. 

Alaska,  with  its  multicultured  people, 
is  quite  imlque,  because,  in  this  day  and 
age — tlie  21st  centiu-y— we  still  have 
many  Native  people  who  live  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  subsistence  economy, 
amidst  the  influx  of  the  western  cash 
economy  and  technology. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Governor  Egan  in 
recognition  of  the  Alaskan  Natives  prog- 
ress and  their  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  share  tlais  procla- 
mation with  my  colleagues  in  the  House ; 
Proclamation  :  Alaska  Native  Peoples  Week 

There  are  60,000  native  people  in  Alaska  of 
Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Indian  extraction,  whose 
homelands  cover  the  State  from  Ketchikan  to 
Point  Barrow,  and  from  Fort  Yukon  to  the 
tip  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  progress  being  made  by  these  first  cit- 
izens of  Alaska — through  education,  in- 
volvement in  government,  and  combating 
health  problems  through  development  of 
good  leadership  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
odds — is  a  credit  to  this  great  state. 

It  Is  the  ultimate  desire  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  this  cooperation  and  con- 
tribution of  the  native  people  for  a  mean- 
ingful State  Government  based  on  self-de- 
termination for  all. 

Now,  therefore,  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  native  peoples  of 
Alaska,  I,  William  A.  Egan,  as  Governor,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  October  3 
through  October  9.  1971.  as  Alaska  Native 
Peoples  Week  and  urge  all  Alaskans  to  Join 
me  in  this  historic  event  In  recognition  of 
the  contributions  of  the  native  people  to  the 
State  of  Alaska. 

Dated  this  28th  day  of  September,  1971 
William  A.  Eoan, 

Oovemor. 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed coUeague.  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
has  written  to  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Washington  State  Council  of 
Churches,  a  frank,  direct,  and  compelling 
letter.  I  read  it  with  admiration  and  in 
agreement,  and  I  wish  to  share  this  ex- 
perience with  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  text  of  the  letters  follows: 

September  27,  1971. 
Mr    Everett  J    Jensen, 

General  Secretary,   Washington  State  Coun- 
ctl  Of  Churches,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Jensen:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  letter  of  September  22.  Unfortunately, 
the  "Prayer  Amendment "  Is  again  before  the 
House,  although,  it  Is  not  scheduled  for  con- 
.slderatlon  yei. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  and  did 
not  sign  the  discharge  petition.  I  have  op- 
posed the  Inclusion  of  prayer  In  our  public 
schools  ever  since  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature.  Through  the 
years,  since  I  was  In  Congrese,  I  have  written 
letters  explaining  my  opposiUon  and  calling 
attention  to  those  who  have  written  me 
about  it  that  It  is  contrary  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  says  in  Amendment  No.  I  to 
the  United  States  CcHistitutlon : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.  .  ,  ." 

Our  own  State  Constitution  In  Article  I, 
Section  11  states: 

"Absolute  freedom  of  conscience  in  all 
matters  of  religious  sentiment,  belief  and 
worship,  shall  be  guaranteed  to  every  Indi- 
vidual, and  no  one  shaU  be  molested  or  dis- 
turbed in  person  or  property  on  account  of 
religion:  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  here- 
by secured  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness  or  Justify  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  state.  No  public  money  or  property 
shall  be  appropriated  for  or  applied  to  any 
religious  worship,  exercises  or  instruction,  or 
the  support  of  any  religious  eetabllshment," 

The  Article  then  goes  on  to  state  that: 

"No  religious  qualification  shall  be  required 
for  any  public  office  or  employment,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  incompetent  as  a  wit- 
ness or  juror,  in  consequence  of  his  opinion 
on  matters  of  religion,  nor  be  questioned  in 
any  court  of  Justice  touching  his  religious 
belief  to  affect  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  " 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  this  declara- 
tion there  is  the  same  guarantee  for  a  school 
child  8is  there  Is  for  a  public  official. 

Again,  Article  IX,  Section  4  of  our  State 
Constitution  says: 

"All  schools  maintained  or  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds 
shall  be  forever  free  from  sectarian  control 
or  Influence." 

Earlier  the  Preamble  to  Article  IX.  Section 
1   stated: 

"It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  state  to 
make  ample  provision  for  the  education  of 
all  children  residing  within  its  borders,  with- 
out distinction  or  preference  on  account  of 
race,  color,  caste,  or  sex." 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  abridge- 
ment of  Article  I  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  at  the 
same  time  nullifies  or  abrogates  the  Wash- 
ington State  Constitution. 

Every  child  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  the  right  to  worship  as  he  or 
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she  pleases  and  no  prayer  on  earth  can  be 
devised  to  fit  all  categories  of  this  worship 
The  Catholic  child,  the  Jewish  child,  the 
child  of  an  atheist,  the  chUd  of  a  Buddhist, 
a  Moslem  are  all  entitled  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
State  to  equality. 

I  shall  not  support  the  Prayer  Amendment 
1   shall  not  support  It   because  I  consider  u 
contrary  to  my  oath  of  office  wherein  I  swore 
to   uphold   the   Constitution   of   the   United 
states. 

The  erosion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  could  be- 
come to  me  one  of  the  most  disastrous  actions 
of  America.  A  little  erosion  here  and  a  little 
erosion  there  will  eliminate  democracy  and 
freedom  as  we  know  It.  Too  many  countries 
have  gone  down  this  road.  Let  tis  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and  free  under  her  Constitution 

You  may  publish  this  letter;  send  It  to  any 
churches  in  the  entire  State.  I  have  no  apol- 
ogies for  my  stand  on  behalf  of  my  Con- 
stitution to  which  I  took  allegiance. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  many  men  have 
died  to  preserve  our  Constitution.  I  can  at 
ieast  speak  for  it. 

With  my  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

JtLiA  Butler  Hansen. 

.W ember  of  Congress. 


U  S    TECHNOLOGY  IS  THREATENED 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent 
article  by  Charles  A.  Anderson,  president 
of  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  Mr.  Anderson  addresses  tlie 
problem  of  the  long-range  threat  to  this 
Nation  by  the  current  curb  on  research 
and  development  funding,  accompanied 
by  the  "financial  and  spiritual  disruption 
caused  by  Vietnam." 

Our  colleagues  will  recall  that  it  was 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the 
late  Mendel  Rivers  addressed  this  body, 
urging  that  the  cutback  in  research  and 
development  spending  was  jeopartilzing 
tills  Nation  s  future  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  commend  Mr.  Anderson's  article  as 
a  most  thoughtful  discussion  of  problems 
which  each  of  us  must  consider  as  we  go 
forward : 

us.    Technology    Is   Threatened:    Cvrbi.nc. 

R.  ic  D.   Cripplks  Progress 

(By  Charles  A.  Anderson) 

The  United  States  must  soon  face  the  fact 
that  it  Is  living  on  its  research  and  develop- 
ment capital  and  the  account  is  beginning 
to  run  low.  If  we  fall  to  acknowledge  this, 
otir  technological  affluence  will  be  lost. 

The  assault  on  America's  leadership  in 
science  and  technology  is  both  external  and 
internal.  External y.  Western  Europe.  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  making  rapid  strides 
in  areas  that  have  traditionally  been  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States.  In  radio 
astronomy,  high  energy  physics  and  conven- 
tional energy  research  we  have  already  been 
surpassed.  Internally,  a  new  national  dis- 
taste for  science  and  technology  is  under- 
mining the  national  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

The  external  challenge  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. But  we  must  correct  negative  attitudes 
toward  science  and  technology  at  home. 
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To  be  sure,  technology  assessment  la  neces- 
sary If  Individual  freedom  and  tbe  quality 
of  life  are  to  be  maintained.  Our  concern, 
however,  should  be  with  the  end-product  of 
technology  and  Its  use.  not  with  the  research 
and  development  process  Itself.  To  attack  the 
value  of  this  process  Is  to  discard  our  best 
tool  in  achieving  whatever  goals  we  might 
formulate  for  the  nation. 

Our  technological  society  Is  the  product  of 
past  research  and  development  efforts.  We 
have  Inherited  both  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  technology,  and  one's  point  of  view 
determines  which  of  those  two  elements  Is 
dominant.  One  thing  does  seem  clear,  how- 
ever. The  solution  to  our  present  environ- 
mental, population,  urban  housing  and  other 
problems  lies  primarily  with  more  tech- 
nology, not  less.  A  romantic  retreat  to  cot- 
tage Industries  in  a  pastoral  setting  is  both 
undesirable  and  impossible  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  200  million  people. 

Our  supply  of  natural  resources  Is  shrink- 
ing while  our  demands  for  such  materials 
are  growing.  Only  research  and  development 
can  produce  the  advances  In  recycling,  trans- 
portation systems,  oceanographlc  research 
and  nuclear  fusion  for  clean  electricity  that 
must  be  made  In  the  remaining  years  of  this 
century. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  moving  steadily 
toward  a  service-dominated  economy.  By 
1980,  nine  of  every  10  new  Jobs  will  be  In 
the  service  area.  Service  functions  have  tradi- 
tionally been  resistant  to  productivity  In- 
creases. We  are  still  early  la  the  learning 
process  of  applying  technology  to  the  serv- 
ice industries  In  order  to  yield  productivity 
growth.  We  must  succeed  In  this  task  If  we 
hope  to  have  the  healthy  economy  necessary 
to  pay  for  social  programs. 

The  source  from  which  advances  will  be 
drawn  is  not  a  cornucopia  but  a  pipeline  In 
time.  Research  and  development  funds  and 
manpower  must  be  added  at  thlfl  end  If  new 
technology  Is  to  be  produced  at  the  other 
end  10  years  hence.  By  constricting  the  flow 
of  funds  and  manpower  into  the  pipeline 
now,   we  are  crippling  future  progress 

A  major  source  of  our  current  problems 
In  R.  &  D.  undoubtedly  lies  In  the  financial 
and  spiritual  disruptions  caused  by  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  aggravating  the  general  in- 
flationary picture  and  dislocating  both  the 
civilian  and  military  R.  &  D.  effort.  It  has 
among  many  people  stamped  science  and 
technology  as  a  war  machine  that  produces 
such  things  as  defoliants  and  napalm.  This 
view  Is  perhaps  predominant  among  the 
young,  which  further  Imperils  the  future  of 
technology. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  war  has  been  most 
kind  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  have 
been  forced  to  divert  substantial  portions 
of  our  defense  bxidget  from  research  and  de- 
velopment Into  tactical  hardware,  the 
U.S.SJl.  has  been  free  to  move  forward  In 
the  development  of  the  next  generation  of 
missiles,  aircraft  and  naval  vessels.  The  So- 
viet military  R.  Si  D.  Input  Is  growing  by 
10  to  13  percent  annually.  If  present  trends 
continue,  the  U.S.S  R.  could  assume  techno- 
logical superiority  over  the  United  States 
within  a  few  years.  Congress  Is  now  facing 
this  situation.  The  cost  of  military  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement  deferred  by  the  war  will 
probably  negate  and  exceed  any  "peace 
dividend"  grenerated  by  the  end  of  our  major 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effect  of  Insufficient  government  fund- 
ing for  high-technology  programs,  research 
and  development  has  been  predictable:  pro- 
gram cancellations,  professional  unemploy- 
ment, disbanding  of  research  teams. 

While  trained  scientists  and  engineers  are 
Ijelng  forced  out  of  their  fields,  young  profes- 
sionals are  entering  at  a  diminished  rate  due 
to  the  uncertain  occupational  future  and 
declining  reputation  of  the  scientific  profes- 
sions. In  aeroftpace,  the  hardest  hit  area,  tbe 
sclentlflo  and  engineering  labor  force  is 
down  from  223,000  in  1968  to  154,000  today. 
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The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  a  non- 
profit contract  research  organization,  has 
moved  against  the  tide  and  Its  1070  revenues 
of  $66  million  marked  a  record  high. 

Another  significant  problem  Is  funding 
continuity.  Important  programs  have  been 
cut  back  or  canceled  In  midpoint.  As  a  result, 
budget-wlae  scientists  are  now  lowering  their 
sights  and  submitting  proposals  for  shorter- 
term  projects  that  have  a  better  chance  of 
maintaining  funding  to  completion.  Thus. 
scientists  are  becoming  responsive  to  finances 
rather  than  need,  and  many  worthwhile 
projects  are  being  shelved  in  the  process. 

We've  long  since  passed  the  time  when 
the  individual  scientist,  working  with  little 
equipment,  could  produce  the  significant 
discovery.  Research  today  requires  the  as- 
sembly of  men  and  equipment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  pointed  toward  long- 
term  goals.  Funding  continuity  becomes  a 
vitally  Important  element  In  such  an  en- 
vironment. 

Basic  research  Is  particularly  vulnerable  In 
the  budget -pruning  process.  Increasingly,  It 
Is  considered  "Irrelevant"  and  a  low-priority 
Item  by  critics  and  legislators  more  con- 
cerned with  the  Immediate  solution  of  social 
problems  through  Infusion  of  Federal  funds 

We  cannot  go  on  attempting  to  Judge 
ba.slc  research  In  physics  or  biology  on  the 
same  scale  with  social  programs  and  deter- 
mine that  one  Is  more  relevant  than  the 
other.  It  Is  not  "elther-or."  All  have  value, 
but  they  must  be  considered  Independently. 
Basic  research  must  be  Justified  first  as  part 
of  the  continuing  search  for  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time,  there  Is  a  need  for  balance 
between  basic  and  applied  scientific  work. 
They  are  Interdependent  since  knowledge 
without  application  Is  useless  and  applica- 
tion  without   knowledge   Is   Impossible. 

Inevitably,  the  Federal  Government  miust 
contlnvie  to  play  the  biggest  role  In  support- 
ing basic  research  In  the  United  States.  There 
are  definite  limits  to  the  amount  of  R.  &  D. 
risk  that  can  be  a.ssumed  by  the  private 
sector  Only  the  Federal  Government,  for 
example,  can  afford  the  Inunense  Investment 
necessary  to  sponsor  research  In  space  travel 
or  astronomy.  Government-sponsored  re- 
search has,  over  the  years,  produced  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  triggered  the  development 
of  computers,  lasers,  atomic  power  and 
many  others.  We  all  benefit  from  such  ad- 
vances. 

Despite  our  position  as  the  world's  leader 
In  science  and  technology,  we  are  still  unsure 
of  their  place  in  our  society.  How  shall  they 
be  programmed?  How  shall  they  be  financed? 
Who  shall  )udge  the  priorities  for  research 
funding  allocations? 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered  so 
that  a  rational  science  policy  can  be  devel- 
oped that  will  avoid  the  erratic  expansions 
and  contractions  of  recent  Federal  research 
and  development  budgets  and  the  manpower 
dislocations  that  accompany  them.  Like  It 
or  not,  this  country's  future  is  tied  to  science 
and  technology,  and  It  Is  time  to  give  that 
fact  Us  Just  due. 


October  5,  1971 


A    SALUTE    TO    VFW    POST    7048    OP 
FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently on  one  of  my  weekend  speaking 
engagements  to  my  district,  I  overheard 
a  conversation  about  a  particular  family 
and  how  that  family  had  to  go  into  debt 
to  pay  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  a 
young  soldier  killed  In  combat  in  South 
Vietnam. 


I  was  reminded  then  that  this  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  case  in  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  where,  thanks  to  the  efTorts  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  7048,  free 
burial  lots  are  available  for  veterans. 

The  post  has  received  both  local  and 
national  recognition  for  its  fine  commu- 
nity projects  and  was  recently  presented 
with  the  Community  Activities  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  establishing 
the  veterans'  burial  section  and  a  memo- 
rial to  West  Virginia  war  veterans. 

I  would  now  like  to  publicly  salute  tlie 
fine  men  and  women  of  VFW  Post  7048 
and  its  auxiliary.  We  West  Virginians  are 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 


LONG-RANGE      MONETARY      PLAN- 
NING STILL  NEEDED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  4 
years  ago  I  rose  in  this  distinguished 
body  and  spoke  on  the  role  of  the  dollar 
in  international  commerce  and  how  it 
got  there.  I  discussed,  in  some  detail,  the 
constiaints  placed  upon  our  economy  by 
staying  with  fixed  exchange  rates  based 
on  a  do'.lar-gold  standard. 

My  intention  for  giving  such  a  speech 
in  November  1967  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  long-range  planning  wa.s 
needed  given  the  recognizable  trend  at 
the  time  that  difBculties  were  in  store 
for  the  dollar. 

I  noted  with  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  told  about  how  the  dollar  was 
about  to  lose  Its  role  as  the  main  inter- 
national "reserve  currency." 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  make  a  decision  ba.sed  upon 
long-term  objectives.  The  course  of  ac- 
tion based  on  such  objectives  may  be 
more  painful  in  the  short  run  but  seems 
to  me  to  cause  much  less  difBculties  over 
the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including,  at  this 
point  the  original  speech  I  gave  followed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 

The  speech  follows: 

Today's  Story  Gold 
(Extension  of  remarks   by  Hon    Richard  T. 

Hanna.  of  California,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Nov.   28,    1667) 

Mr  Hanna.  Mr.  8p)eaker,  since  the  time 
when  the  commerce  of  man  was  extended 
beyond  barter  the  importance  of  the  medium 
of  exchange  has  played  a  key  role  In  trade 
within  Individual  nations  and  between  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  two  basic  attitudes 
that  can  be  found  relative  to  any  currency 
in  use  In  any  society  remain  the  same.  They 
are  an  attitude  of  confidence  and  an  attitude 
toward  convenience. 

The  first  attitude  relates  to  the  sought- 
for  need  for  deposit  of  value  for  the  holder 
and  the  other  relates  more  to  the  velocity 
of  transactions  which  as  volume  grows  trade 
Is  encouraged.  Paradoxically  these  two  atti- 
tudes are  Inconsistent.  Actually  wealth  as 
such  relates  to  goods  and  services  valued  In 
their  own  right  and  wealth  has  no  neces- 
sary relationship  to  convenience.  The  wealth 
of  a  nation  Is  certainly  directly  tied  to  the 
goods  and  services  both  In  the  qtiallty  and 
quantity  It  produces.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
la   certainly   not  related   to   the   amount   of 
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currency  It  has  available.  Therefore,  when 
hard  currency  or  metal  coinage  Is  Involved 
It  has  a  dual  role;  one  In  which  It  Is  part 
of  the  wealth  picture  and  the  other  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  It  Is  demonstrably  true, 
however,  that  the  greater  role  It  plays  as 
wealth  the  lesser  role  It  plays  as  conven- 
ience and  vice  versa.  As  the  volume  of  trade 
rises  the  pressure  for  convenience  will  also 
rise  and  In  the  choice  Ijetween  confidence 
resting  on  value  and  service  resting  on  con- 
venience, option  win  be  exercised  In  favor 
of  convenience.  That  is  today's  story  in  re- 
lation to  gold. 

I^et  us  examine  this  proposition  In  greater 
detail  keeping  In  mind  the  distinction  of 
wealth  per  ae  and  money  a*  a  medium  of 
exchange;  and  the  distinction  between  the 
requisite  attitudes  relative  to  currency.  One 
being  confidence  which  rests  on  true  wealth 
or  value  and  convenience  which  rests  upon 
velocity  and  volume. 

As  long  as  man  ha*  known  the  existence 
of  gold.  It  has  served  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. As  with  any  commodity,  the  value  of 
gold  U  measured  by  Its  desirability  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  availability.  No  one  doubts  that 
gold  Is  a  desirable  material  because  of  Its 
beauty  and  its  workability.  It  Is  easily  ex- 
tracted In  a  pure  form  and  Is  easily  -lloyed 
with  other  metals  to  achieve  the  desired  du- 
rability. Gold  does  not  tarnish  and  Is  divisible 
without  loss  of  value.  Yet  Its  scarcity  means 
that  not  everyone  may  possess  as  much  as  he 
desires.  It  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  one's 
wealth  and  a  most  logical  medium  of  ex- 
Change. 

Oold  Is,  however,  a  heavy  metal  and  is  not 
easily  transported  In  great  quantities.  Even 
though  an  Individual  found  it  easy  to  carry 
bits  of  raw  gold  or  pieces  of  worked  gold  to 
handle  day-to-day  transactions,  he  found  It 
cumbersome  and  unsafe  to  carry  enough  for 
large  transactions.  The  problem  was  solved 
by  leaving  the  bulk  of  one's  gold  with  the 
goldsmith  or  someone  else  who  was  willing 
to  keep  It  safe  and  by  writing  a  note  to  him 
to  deliver  upon  request  a  certain  amount  of 
that  gold  to  a  named  person  in  possession  of 
the  note.  Today  it  costs  more  than  $6  in  In- 
terest foregone,  Insurance  and  storage  charges 
to  hold  •100  In  gold  for  a  year. 

In  the  past  everyone  felt  it  safe  enough  to 
"accept  such  notes  addressed  to  "bearer" 
as  long  as  they  had  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial stability  and  Integrity  of  the  man  whose 
signature  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  note. 
Often,  no  gold  actually  changed  hands,  but 
was  transferred  on  paper. 

Still,  when  one  traveled  outside  the  com- 
munity where  his  name  was  not  known,  he 
had  to  carry  his  gold  with  him.  Soon  the 
policy  of  issuing  notes  was  taken  over  by 
large  banks  and  eventually  by  governments 
who  could  assure  the  validity  of  gold  notes 
over  greater  areas.  Soon  this  became  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  of  government  and  the 
notes  liecame  universally  acceptable:  In  some 
cases,  even  for  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the 
change  from  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
to  gold  as  an  exchange  standard. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  not 
enough  gold  available  to  back  up  100  percent 
of  the  Increasing  number  of  notes  needed  as 
the  economy  grew.  Thus  governments  issued 
notes  In  excess  of  their  gold  stock  but  kept 
enough  to  assure  the  occasional  doubter 
that  his  paper  money  was  "as  good  as  gold." 
This  policy  was  adequate  as  long  as  there 
was  no  "run"  on  the  gold  stock.  When  this 
did  happen,  the  Government  had  no  choice 
but  to  abandon  the  policy  of  redemption  and 
assure  the  validity  of  the  notes  on  the 
strength  of  the  Government  alone. 

Both  world  wars  and  the  depression  vlvldls 
demonstrated  the  weaknesses  of  the  gold 
^taIldard  In  times  of  extreme  difficulty.  Coun- 
tries found  that  a  paper  standard  was  not 
the  solution,  nor  was  any  other  form  of  the 
metal  standard.  The  key  to  a  solid  monetary 
system  depends  upKsn  a  stable  economic  sys- 
lem  and   these  times  were  not  the  best  In 
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which  to  experiment.  Virtually  all  govern- 
ments felt,  however,  that  although  the  gold 
standard  was  far  from  perfect.  It  had  been 
in  a  process  of  development  over  the  cen- 
turies, and  belief  was  widespread  that  the 
best  hope  of  the  future  consisted  In  the  fur- 
ther Improvement  of  this  standard,  rather 
than  in  the  substitution  of  something  new 
In  Its  place. 

Today,  there  Is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
restraints  posed  by  the  gold  standards  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  recognize  what  the 
difBculties  are  and  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  strains  that  are  beginning  to 
show.  These  strains  are  the  end  result  of  a 
long  and  highly  Involved  development  of 
many  monetary  standards  which  go  under 
the  name  of  the  "gold  standard"  and  the  one 
which  we  have  now  Is  by  no  means  the  end 
or  even  desired  product  of  this  development. 

In  the  United  States,  gold  monometallsm 
did  not  actually  exist  until  1879.  Nonetheless, 
from  the  beginning  of  colonial  settlements 
here,  gold  served,  at  least  to  some  extent,  as 
basic  money.  The  early  experience  with  gold 
can  be  divided  Into  four  periods:  First,  the 
period  prior  to  the  National  Mint  Act  of  1792 
which  Is  roughly  the  preconatltutlonal  pe- 
riod, during  which  a  scattering  of  gold  cir- 
culated In  the  country  along  with  many 
sliver  and  copper  coins  and  with  large 
amounts  of  inconvertible  paper  money:  sec- 
ond, the  period  of  bimetallsm  which  dated 
from  1792  to  the  long  suspension  of  specie 
payments  at  the  end  of  1861 — omitting  brief 
suspension  from  1814  to  1817;  third,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  greenback  standard  from  1862  to 
1878,  during  which  the  only  circulation  of 
gold  money  was  a  limited  amount  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  and,  fourth,  the  period  of  the 
gold  standard,  from  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  In  1879  to  the  First  World  War. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  every  other  kind  of  monetary  stand- 
ard In  the  world  broke  down.  During  the 
war  and  the  years  Immediately  following,  de- 
preciated and  managed  paper  money  stand- 
ards were  adopted  everywhere.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions— principally  in  the  United  States — - 
they  were  terrible  failures.  As  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  and  the 
work  of  reconstruction  had  moved  substan- 
tially forward,  nearly  all  the  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  world  began  readaptlng  their 
economies  to  the  gold  standard. 

The  United  States  had  suffered  less  than 
any  country  from  the  war  and  in  June  1919, 
removed  the  embargo  on  gold  exports  and 
from  this  time  on  the  dollar  was  taken  as 
representing  gold.  At  the  Brussels  Conference 
of  1920,  recommendations  were  made  that  all 
countries  attempt  to  steady  the  internal  pur- 
chasing powers  of  their  own  currencies  and 
at  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922  countries 
were  urged  to  return  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  countries  re- 
turned to  the  standard  was  met  by  almost 
immediate  disillusionment. 

Countries  had  price  levels  harmonized 
with  that  of  the  dollar  and  had  stabilized 
foreign  exchanges,  but  had  not  gotten  the 
world's  gold  properly  distributed.  It  was  be- 
coming clear  that,  as  things  were,  there  was 
not  enough  gold  available  to  maintain  the 
world  level  of  prices  at  Its  existing  height, 
and  that  the  world  was  threatened  with  con- 
tinuously falling  prices  and  an  Indefinite 
period  of  trade  depression.  The  United  States, 
with  a  surplus  of  gold,  could  possibly  main- 
tain Its  position  and  level  prices;  any  other 
country  which  by  hook  or  by  crook  could 
obtain  enough  gold  might  be  able  to  do  the 
same.  Hence  the  fear  of  a  scramble  for  gold, 
which  would  mean  a  bidding  up  of  tbe  price 
of  gold  making  It  more  valuable.  This  means 
essentially  reducing  commodity  prices  and 
a  general  depression. 

The  return  to  tbe  gold  standard  was  made 
In  most  cases  under  trying  circumstances, 
and,  before  the  newly  created  standards 
could  be  firmly  established  and  put  in  good 
order,  the  postwar  economic  crisis  beginning 
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m  1929-30  shook  the  world.  The  gold  stand- 
ard everywhere  was  again  swept  away.  Like- 
wise were  all  the  remaining  silver  standards 
and  practically  all  of  the  paper  money  stand- 
ards. 

The  U.S.  Congress  In  1933  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  require  every  person  In  the  United  States 
to  relinquish.  In  exchange  for  dollar  cur- 
rency, al!  gold  coins,  gold  bullion  and  gold 
certificates  In  his  possession.  The  whole  op- 
eration was  carried  through  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously. The  President  declared  that  all 
title  to  gold  rested  with  the  Government. 
Gold  could,  however,  be  employed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  International 
payment.  The  monetary  authorities,  under 
the  provision  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1946. 
were  empowered  to  sell  gold  for  Industrial 
uses  and  for  export  at  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent above  the  declared  par  value  of  $35 
per  ounce,  and  to  buy  gold  at  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  below  $35  per  ounce.  Gold  for  ex- 
port WBis  to  be  delivered  to  foreign  central 
banks.  With  minor  changes,  this  la  the  policy 
as  It  Is  today. 

However,  gold  no  longer  makes  up  all  of 
each  nation's  reserves,  although  the  United 
States  holds  virtually  all  of  Its  official  re- 
serves as  gold  bullion.  So  long  as  gold  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  International  reserves, 
the  problem  was  simply  a  matter  of  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  the  world's  monetary 
gold  and  how  it  was  distributed.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  there  was  enough  gold 
available  to  tide  countries  over  temporary 
Imbalances  when  foreign  exchanges  ran  un- 
favorably. Imbalances  could  have  been  due 
to  seasonal,  cyclical,  or  special  episodic 
events,  or  structural  changes  In  demand  and 
supply  conditions. 

Now  two  developments  have  greatly  al- 
tered the  picture.  Causes  of  Imbalances  are 
no  longer  related  merely  to  demand  and  sup- 
ply conditions  arising  In  the  private  sector. 
Since  1914.  vast  funds  have  been  transferred 
across  International  borders  by  governments 
as  war  loans,  reparation  payments,  foreign 
aid,  grants  and  loans,  military  expenditures 
abroad,  and  so  forth.  These  amounts  have 
been  so  vast  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
quick  adjustments  in  the  trade  balance  or 
in  the  private  capital  balance.  Second,  as 
became  evident  after  World  War  I,  the 
world's  gold  supply  has  not  been  Increasing 
rapidly  enough.  For  one  thing,  much  of  It 
was  hoarded.  Even  allowing  for  this,  gold 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  world  trade  and  other  interna- 
tional transactions.  Several  measures  were 
taken  to  economize  on  gold.  It  was  freed  for 
International  use  by  being  withdrawn  from 
circulation  and  by  reducing  the  gold  cover 
on  domestic  currencies.  More  significantly, 
at  the  Genoa  Conference  of  1922,  countries 
were  encouraged  to  keep  a  part  of  their  in- 
ternational reserves  In  the  form  of  foreign 
exchange,  specifically  In  liquid  dollars  and 
sterling  holdings. 

This  latter  device  Is  the  center  of  the  con- 
troversy today.  Tiie  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are.  of  course,  compelled 
to  stand  ready  to  pay  out  gold  or  the  whole 
structure  of  stable  exchange  rates  Is  In 
danger.  The  United  States  has  assumed  al- 
most all  responsibility  for  this  policy  due  to 
England's  current  difficulties.  Thus,  since 
gold  production  is  inadequate,  the  system 
can  only  function  If  surplus  countries  are 
prepared  to  take  payment  not  in  gold,  but 
In  liquid  dollar  holdings.  The  more  they  do 
this,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  to  gold  holdings  and  the 
more  shaky  the  gold-exchange  structure  be- 
comes. One  escape  route  from  this  Is  to  end 
dollar  and  sterling  deficits.  But  If  this  Is 
achieved,  the  international  monetary  system 
would  have  to  regress  to  the  bare  bones  of 
the  gold  standard  with  its  Inadequate  growth 
of  international  reserves. 
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In  the  futiire,  it  U  not  expected  that  ac- 
cumulation! of  foreign  exchange  will  make 
so  large  a  ooDtrtbntton  to  the  growth  of 
aggregate  reeerres.  t>«cause  certain  countries 
will  take  leM  of  their  reaerre  aaaeta  in  the 
form  of  reserve  currencies.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  wUl  wUh  to  ratae  its  holdings 
of  reserve  a— ets  In  aome  relation  to  any  in- 
crease in  Its  liquid  liabilities.  Long-run  plans 
for  reserrea  will  have  to  make  allowances 
for  a  cessation  of  the  decline  in  n.S.  reserves 
and  Indeed  for  an  increase  in  them. 

Real  negotiations  for  the  creation  of  new 
reserves  hare  centered  around  drawing  rights 
within  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  principal  choice  in  the  form  that  these 
new  reserves  will  take  is  between  ttiese  two: 
first,  the  creation  of  a  reserve  in  asset  form — 
a  "reserve  unit" — through  an  exchange  of 
claims  between  a  reserve-creating  institu- 
tion and  the  countries  to  which  the  newly 
created  reserves  are  Initially  distributed,  and 
second,  creation  of  additional  drawing  facul- 
ties of  a  quasl-autonuitlc  nature  in  the  IMF. 
In  these  negotiations  within  the  European 
Common  Market,  the  Group  of  Ten.  and  the 
IMF,  Prance  has  led  the  field  of  those  na- 
tions which  insist  upon  a  "creditlike"  asset 
and  the  United  States  has  held  out  In  favor 
of  a  moneylike  asset. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler,  in  all 
niigotUitlons,  insists  that  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  investment  will  be  progres- 
sively hampered  by  restrictions  unless  i^e 
world's  supply  of  reserve  asaeta  grows.  To 
accomplish  a  solution,  he  feels  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  moneylike  asset  that  will  be 
regarded  by  monetary  authorities  as  a  sup- 
plement to  gold  and  dollars  and  will  be 
treated  by  tbetn  as  reserves.  Credit  facilities 
which  carry  fixed  repayment  obligations,  as 
France  insists,  will  not  meet  countries'  de- 
sires to  increase  their  reserves.  Nor  will  in- 
creased credit  faclUUes  be  as  effective  in  con- 
vincing the  gold  nuu-keta  that  we  have  bro- 
Iten  our  dependence  on  gold  to  increase  free 
world  reserves. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Fowler 
In  maintaining  a  strong  commitment  In  the 
negotiatloDS.  but  I  question  his  firm  resolve 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard  when  he  pro- 
fesses to  desire  breaking  from  Its  restrictions. 
Pernaps  he  baa  In  mind  a  long-range  plan  to 
make  this  reserve  unit  aometixing  that  will 
eventually  replace  gold.  However,  I  feel  that 
we  must  Involve  ourselves  Immediately  In 
basic  discussions  of  the  gold  standard  with  a 
mind  to  more  Inuoediate  and  conclusive  re- 
form. 

The  recent  statement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  VS.  gold  policy  dem- 
onstrates bow  we  can  be  trapped  into  sup- 
port for  an  economic  policy  that  Is  detrimen- 
tal to  our  own  Interests  and,  for  tiiat  matter, 
the  intareats  of  the  entire  free  world  trade 
area.  Prompted  by  growing  sentiment  for 
breaking  the  Unk  between  gold  and  the  dol- 
lar, the  ABA  extolled  the  virtues  of  fixed  ex- 
change ratea  under  the  dolLar-gold  standard 
and  warned  against  the  consequences  of  fall- 
iiig  to  honor  claims  on  gold  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  (35  an  ounce.  The  statement 
warns  that  a  chaise  In  the  gold  policy  would 
risk  destroying  the  International  monetary 
system  without  any  replacement  other  than 
a  worldwide  network  of  exchange  controLs, 
as  immediate  reactions  or  as  eventual  re- 
sponses to  the  deficiencies  of  floating  ex- 
change rates. 

These  observations  are  based  upon  a 
highly  questionable  historical  analogy  to 
ttie  I930's  when  sever*  domestic  defiatlon 
forced  countries  off  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  the  experiences  of 
the  depression  would  be  repeated  today  when 
all  countrlee  are  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  high  Inoome  and  employment. 
Furthermore,  in  abandoning  the  gold  policy, 
naUona  were  reacting  to  an  Immediate  cxlsls 
whereat  current  prosperity  will  allow  daUb« 
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eratlon  and  flexibility — including  malnt*ln- 
Ing  cuiTMit  poltrtiw — In  poUcy  <l<tclgli>n«. 

The  ABA'i  stetement  eontlnually  r«fera  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
nations  wtu>  have  "helped  flnanoe  a  long 
string  of  VS.  deOcita"  by  adding  to  their 
dollar  holdings.  The  statement  says  thAt  a 
numtier  of  nations  have  thus  put  their  na- 
tional interest  on  the  line  in  falling  to  press 
for  conversions  of  dollars  Into  gold.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  this  so-called  sacrifice  is  mag- 
nanimity and  how  much  of  it  Is  sound 
policy? 

We  must  rememlier  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  says: 

Dollars  are  not  forced  on  their  foreign 
holders.  The  dollar  is  a  ma)or  trading  and 
reserve  currency  because  it  Is  desired  by 
foreign  claimants. 

Private  bankers  outside  the  United  States 
are  happy  with  the  reliability  and  stability 
of  the  dollar.  In  addition.  aasunUng  that  the 
United  States  did  Impoae  an  embargo  on  gold 
and  private  holders  decided  to  get  rid  of  their 
dollars,  what  would  they  change  them  for? 
Other  currencies  are  much  nwe  difficult  to 
invest  and  would  certainly  not  bring  a  better 
return  than  doUar  investments. 

Private  holders  of  dollars  cannot,  of  course, 
exchange  them  for  gold.  That  is  the  privilege 
of  central  t>anks  only.  What  the  central 
banks  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  gold  em- 
bargo Is  a  highly  academic  question.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem is  heavily  tied  to  a  dollar  standard.  Gold 
has  a  value,  not  because  of  some  intrinsic 
quality,  but  because  the  Umted  States  alone 
Is  willing  to  buy  gold  at  a  set  price. 

A  metal  of  varying  value  Is  Incapable  of 
twlng  an  accurate  standard  of  value  or  of 
currency.  Under  skilled  supervision,  and  In 
favorable  circumstances,  it  may  provide  a 
medium  In  which  a  standard  o*  currency  Is 
fixed  and  maintained.  But  it  is  the  fixed 
value,  and  not  the  metal,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  curT«tu;y.  The  merit  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard Is  Its  logic,  iK>t  its  gold. 

Unfortunately,  the  tie  to  gold  is  not  merely 
on  iiaper.  Psychologically  speaking,  breaking 
from  gold  would  be,  for  some,  as  traumatic 
as  leaving  home  for  the  first  time.  Granted, 
the  first  few  steps  would  t>e  a  little  shaky: 
but  the  departure  is  imperative.  It  Is  time 
we  applied  the  same  kind  of  logic  and  skill 
that  we  expend  maintaining  the  gold  stand- 
ard to  searching  for  a  way  out. 

(  F^om  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Sept.  30.  1971 1 
Down    Wrrn    Doluum:    Monctakt    AuTHoa- 

mcs  AcREi  ON  Niro  To  Find  New  Rcsekve 

CumaxNCT 

(By     Richard     F.     Jansscn     and     Charles     N 
Stabler ) 

Washington. — Out.  danmed  dollar! 

Already  battered  on  currency  markets 
abroad,  the  once-ciierlsbed  U.S.  dollar  is 
about  to  get  the  bum's  rush  out  of  the  Free 
World's  central  banks  as  well. 

It  now  seems  doomed  to  lose  Its  role  as 
the  main  luternatlonal  "reserve  currency." 
the  money  that  other  govern  nteiits  keep  to 
tide  themselves  over  periods  when  their  own 
currency  is  weak. 

That's  the  consensus  among  top  authorities 
at  the  1 18-country  International  Monetary 
Fund  anniud  meeting  tiere.  Almost  overnight 
they  have  come  to  the  view  that  the  dollar 
won't  be  strong  enough  or  plentiful  enough 
to  continue  fliilng  Its  reserve  role. 

"The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall."  says 
one  U.S.  source,  who  figures  Congress 
wouldn't  fuss  about  shedding  ons  more  bur- 
densome international  responsibility.  Since 
the  dollars  now  held  by  other  countries  were 
made  Inconvertible  into  gold  by  President 
Nixon's  Aug.  IB  action,  there  is  suddenly 
wide  agreement  abroad  It  is  "desirable  to 
move  away  from  the  use  of  natlooal  cur- 
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rencles  as  reserve  assets,"  says  Anthony  Bar- 
ber, Britain's  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

maamMX — os  oood  ifxwa? 

Ironically,  most  observers  deem  this  ap- 
parent disgrace  for  the  d<dlar  to  be  essentially 
good  news:  ttte  Nixon  administration's  view 
hasnt  yet  been  spelled  out.  but  when  Treas- 
ury Secretary  John  B.  Connally  addresses  a 
joint  IMF-World  Bank  session,  probably  this 
morning,  his  position  la  expected  to  be 
warmly  in  favor  of  the  change. 

Among  the  favorable  implications  analysts 
say,  are  that: 

The  U.S.  will  become  as  free  as  any  other 
country  to  devalue  the  dollar  or  revalue  U 
upward  in  order  to  bolster  or  trim  Its  foreign- 
trade  position. 

The  government  will  gain  more  leeway  to 
fight  inflation  or  recession  through  interest - 
rate  or  other  maneuvers  without  fear  of  Jar- 
ring loose  billions  of  dollars  from  other  coun- 
tries' coffers. 

The  badly  splintered  financial  world  will 
be  drawn  closer  together  than  ever  by  rely- 
ing for  reserves  on  mutually  managed  "spe- 
cial drawing  rights"  (SDRs)  created  by  the 
IMF. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  supp>ort  for 
the  change  Is  mounting  rapidly  among  pri- 
vate financial  nien  and  economists  In  the  US. 
"The  only  thing  the  U.S.  has  to  lose  Is  some- 
thing it  has  already  lost."  say  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Henry  M.  Fowler.  This,  says 
the  Goldman.  Sachs  &  Co.  partner,  Is  "tlie 
ability  to  finance  our  deficits  through  hav- 
ing the  other  countries  simply  absorb  dollars 
In  their  reserves."  With  that  role  gone,  he 
reasons,  tlie  dollars  usefulness  as  a  "trans- 
actions" currency  for  carrying  on  private 
business  Internationally  is  likely  to  be 
strengthened. 

The  broad  outlines  of  an  agreement  to 
phase  out  dollars  from  reserves  (except  for 
small  quantities  to  t>e  used  in  actual  cur- 
rency-market operations)  may  well  be 
needed,  some  strategists  say.  before  the  U.S. 
and  other  nations  can  settle  on  new  cur- 
rency valuations.  "The  dollar  must  know 
what  kind  of  game  It  is  in,"  one  private  au- 
thority advises,  before  the  U.S.  can  accept 
some  new  currency  stability  system  to  replace 
the  old  approach  of  paylzig  out  gold  for  dol- 
lars   turned    lu    by    foreign   governments. 

The  transition  could  well  take  years,  offi- 
cials agree,  and  won't  be  altogether  painless 
Some  $40  billion  of  U.S.  dollars  are  In  the  re- 
serves of  other  countries;  part  of  this  amount 
is  actually  held  for  the  foreigners  In  big  U.S 
banks,  including  about  (2.3  billion  deposited 
In  major  New  York  city  banks.  There  oould 
be  some  sizable  "dislocations"  for  Individual 
tMinks.  one  U.S.  oflVcial  says,  as  countries 
pulled  out  huge  dollar  dep>oslts  and  turned 
them  In  to  the  IMF  m  exchange  for  SDRs.  or 
"paper  gold   " 

PaOBLEMS  POK  THEASUXY.  TOO 

If  the  IMF  Instantly  were  to  put  the  doilara 
back  In  the  same  banks,  there  would  iJe  no 
problem:  but  If  It  doesn't,  strategists  say.  the 
Federal  Reser\'e  Board  might  have  to  use  Us 
power  as  "lender  of  last  resort"  to  prevent 
bank  collapse  The  Treasury  might  have  to  do 
extra  domestic  borrowing,  they  add:  as  things 
are  now.  other  countries  often  lend  their  sur- 
plus dollars  directly  back  to  the  Treasury  to 
earn  Interest,  helping  the  Treasury  cover  its 
domestic  budget  deficit. 

There  is  an  element  of  pique  In  the  foreign 
desire  to  do  away  with  dollar  reserves,  of 
course.  With  the  fading  of  the  British  pound 
and  the  French  franc  as  reserves  for  third 
countries,  the  dollar's  special  status  has 
added  an  intangible  extra  measure  of  pres- 
tige for  the  U.S.  The  French  in  particular 
have  also  complained  of  a  tangible  disadvan- 
tage for  themselves:  France  has  had  to  ab- 
sorb dollars  used  by  U.S.  corporations  to 
Invest  in  that  country. 

But  dlstrtist  of  the  old  system  of  dollar 
and   gold   reserves   rum  much  deeper  and 
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broader  now.  The  system  enforced  since 
World  War  II  "rests  on  an  unavoidable  con- 
tradiction," says  Tanzania's  finance  minis- 
ter. A.  H.  Jamal :  "For  reserves  to  expand  with 
international  commerce,  the  reserve-currency 
countries  must  run  rising  overall  payment 
deficits.  Yet  for  reserve  currencies  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, they  must  be  seen  as  permanently 
strong — a  condition  hardly  consistent  with 
a  growing  overall  deficit." 

EQUANIMrrV     AMONG     BANKERS 

About  the  only  benefit  to  a  country  in 
having  its  currency  considered  a  reserve  is 
the  prospect  of  increased  business  for  its 
banks.  But  heads  of  American  banks  with 
world-wide  affiliations,  perhaps  surprisingly, 
regard  the  seeming  degradation  of  the  dollar 
with  equanimity. 

"It  would  make  very  little  difference  to 
bank  operations  as  long  as  the  dollar  re- 
mains a  transaction  currency,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  move  to  change  that  role," 
says  Gaylord  Freeman,  chairman  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

The  Bank  of  America,  the  country's  biggest 
bank,  has  flatly  recommended  the  substan- 
tial substitution  of  SDRs  for  dollars  as  a  re- 
serve currency.  This  would  be  part  of  a 
package  of  reforms  aimed  at  restoring  long- 
term  stability  to  currency  markets. 

Having  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
produces  more  problems  than  benefits  for  the 
US  .  says  A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  He  notes:  "Nobody  has 
volunteered  to  have  their  currency  become  a 
reserve  currency  Including  the  Germans  who 
might  be  most  qualified." 

A  particular  problem  for  a  government 
whose  currency  Is  used  as  a  reserve  is  an  Im- 
plied obligation  to  maintain  a  stable  rela- 
tionship between  it  and  other  currencies. 
That  re.sponslblllty  may  run  counter  to  the 
domestic  objectives  of  the  Issuing  govern- 
ment. Thus  freeing  the  dollar  from  Its  re- 
serve-currency role  would  help  the  adminis- 
tration attack  the  problem  of  Inflation  by 
restricting  the  US  money  supply  and  rais- 
ing domestic  interest  rates  without  fear  of 
encouraging  a  flood  of  foreign-owned  dol- 
lars Into  the  domestic  markets. 

"We've  got  to  get  away  from  the  situation 
that  every  time  the  price  of  corn  sneezes  In 
Iowa,  there  «re  reverberations  around  the 
world."  says  m  •  Clausen. 

He  and  other  financial  managers  would  like 
to  go  further  and  see  SDRs  replace  the  dollar 
as  the  "numeraire"  of  the  International  fl- 
naiiclal  system  The  numeraire  Is  a  yardstick 
against  which  other  currencies  are  measured. 

If  the  numeraire  were  the  SDR  rather  than 
the  dollar,  then  all  countries.  Including  the 
US  could  adjust  their  currency  values  In  re- 
sponse to  supply  and  demand,  rather  than 
having  them  linked  to  a  single  Increasingly 
artificial  standard. 

SDRs  are  relatively  new  on  the  Internation- 
al monetary  scene  and.  when  they  were  Intro- 
duced in  1970.  few  would  have  predicted  their 
current  charisma. 

SDRs  were  created  by  the  IMP  to  supple- 
ment the  existing  reserve  a.ssets:  dollars  and 
gold.  As  a  supplement  to  gold,  they  were  Im- 
mediately dubbed  "paper  gold.  "  Actually 
they  are  bookkeeping  entries  used  only  by 
central  banks  and  they  never  see  the  light  of 
the  real  world. 

SDRs  are  issued  to  IMF  member  countries 
in  the  same  ratios  as  their  earlier  stakes  in 
the  fund.  Each  SDR  is  defined  In  gold,  cur- 
rently with  the  same  value  as  one  dollar  (gold 
being   officially   priced   at   *35   an   ounce). 

Here's   the   particular   Job   that   SDRs  do: 

If  a  country  spends  more  abroad  than  It 
takes  In.  It  has  a  deficit  in  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  means  Its  currency  is  worth  less 
in  terms  of  other  currencies. 

Under  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  IMF  mem- 
bers, the  deficit  country  then  is  obliged  to 
adopt  measures  to  Increase  the  value  of  Its 
currency.  One  measure  is  to  buy  its  own  cur- 
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rency  in  foreign-exchange  markets.  And  for 
this  purpose,  it  can  use  Its  reserves  of  gold 
or  other  currencies.  Or  such  a  government 
can  use  its  holdings  of  SDRs  to  purchase 
strong  currencies  of  other  nations  and  use 
those  currencies  to  buy  its  own. 


GREAT  TOWNS  FROM  SMALL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
challenges  of  this  present  decade  is  that 
posed  by  the  increasing  influx  to  subur- 
ban areas  of  the  Nation  from  urban  cen- 
tral areas.  Few  suburban  communities 
have  achieved  the  planning  cohesiveness 
and  day-to-day  operating  efficiency  of 
Somerset,  located  within  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Massachusetts,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
timely  and  informative  progress  report 
on  the  town  of  Somerset.  This  report, 
authored  by  Warren  G.  Hathaway,  Jr., 
appeared  in  Bristol,  The  Regional  Busi- 
ness News  Magazine  for  August-Septem- 
ber. In  presenting  this  insightful  report, 
I  do  so  confident  that  it  will  lend  encour- 
agement to  many  other  suburban  com- 
munity leaders  and  administrators  in  the 
potential  success  with  which  intelligent, 
and  coordinated,  and  far-seeing  pro- 
grams can  meet. 

The  report  follows : 
Great   Towns   Prom   Small   CoMMrNrriEs 
Grow 
(By  Warren  G.  Hathaway,  Jr.) 

Somerset  could  be  called,  "the  town  that 
grew  like  Topsy":  yet  It  is  successfully  meet- 
ing the  challeiige  of  the  •70's,  with  more  and 
better  public  services. 

Its  population  is  over  18.000,  and  residents 
demonstrate  a  considerable  amount  of  pride 
in  their  town  which  boasts  of  full  time  police 
and  fire  protection,  home  delivery  of  mall, 
clean,  sweet  water  from  a  $3.5  million  water 
treatment  plant,  an  $11.5  million  townwlde 
sewage  system,  soon  to  go  Into  service,  and 
one  of  the  finest  school  systems  In  the  state. 

Somerset  High  School,  for  example,  suc- 
cessfully passed  a  full  scale  evaluation  pro- 
gram that  studied  curriculum,  students, 
teachers  and  administrators  as  well. 

It  has  received  full  accreditation  for  the 
maximum  allowed,  ten  years,  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Accomplishments  pointed  to  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Include  the  ten-year 
accredlUtlon.  hosting  of  the  Future  Teachers 
of  America  Conference;  addition  of  English 
to  advanced  placement  offerings;  addition  of 
drama  workshop  as  an  elective  subject,  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  amounting  to  $64.- 
OOO,  adult  lecture  series  In  the  planetarium 
Including  a  special  Christmas  show,  revised 
report  card,  league  championships  in  Chess, 
Debating.  Baseball.  Track.  Cross  Country, 
and  Football. 

At  the  Middle  School,  remodeling  and 
construction  of  an  addition  was  completed 
during  1970  and  the  new  section  opened 
in  time  for  school  in  September. 

E^en  as  work  on  the  Middle  School  was 
coming  to  a  close,  a  second  committee  was 
investigating  the  need  for  a  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  town  to  supplement  the 
other  grammar  schools. 
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As  a  result  of  Its  studies,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  new  Middle  School  be 
constructed  on  a  site  acquired  by  the  town 
on  Whetstone  HUl  Road.  It  will  house  1.000 
pupils  In  grades  6-8.  and  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy m  the  fall  of  1972. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  school 
system  is  undergoing  more  changes  than  at 
any  time  In  Its  history.  School  buUdlngs  are 
being  erected  as  swiftly  as  budgets  allow. 

School  plants  already  In  existence,  are  be- 
ing maintained  in  first  class  condition,  which 
Is  an  economy  to  prevent  deterioration.  In- 
structional programs  are  being  revised  and 
updated  at  an  ever-accelerated  pace  to  meet 
the  needs  and  challenge  of  space  age  edu- 
cation. 

The  official  enrollment  figure  for  all  public 
schools  in  1970  was.  4.292  students.  The  fig- 
ure for  1960  was,  2,367,  or  an  Increase  of 
1.925  pupils.  Projections  over  the  next  ten 
years  show  an  expected  enrollment  of  6.044 
children,  but  the  Somerset  school  system  Is 
more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  '70'e. 

POLICE   COURTEOCS  AND  EFTICIENT 

Somerset  has  suffered  the  same  problems 
many  towns  have,  with  the  Impact  of  new 
homes  with  a  marked  Increase  in  the  number 
of  house  breaks,  attempted  breaks,  stolen 
cars,  bicycles,  gear  from  boats,  and  one  bank 
robbery. 

The  police  department,  headed  by  Chief 
John  O  Scares,  has  been  equal  to  the  task 
of  conducting  investigations,  making  arrests 
of  suspects,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  courts  for  convictions. 

Townspeople  point  with  pride  to  officers 
of  the  department  who  often  are  called  to  a 
home  to  quiet  a  family  quarrel,  offer  fatherly 
advice  to  a  stubborn  child,  or  assist  an  In- 
jured or  sick  person  to  the  hospital  with 
dispatch  and  courtesy. 

Several  apjKJlntments  over  the  past  few- 
months  have  brought  the  strength  of  the 
department  to  17  men. 

The  new  officers  have  all  gone  to  the  Police 
Academy  for  training  In  first  aid.  firearms, 
laws  of  arrest,  and  much  more.  Their  pride 
in  themselves  and  In  the  department  are 
evidenced  by  the  care  given  to  equipment 
and  their  personal  appearance. 

The  recent  addition  of  extra  life  saving 
equipment  In  the  police  cruisers  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  Improving  the  departments 
proficiency  as  they  go  about  the  day-to-day 
task  of  serving  the  community. 

Officers  of  the  department,  w^lth  approval 
and  consent  of  Chief  Scares,  have  attended 
special  instruction  In  narcotics  detection  and 
drug  laws,  and  equated  themselves  well  in 
the  handling  of  the  problem  in  town. 

Attesting  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
department  is  the  note  In  the  1970  town  re- 
port that  states  officers  recovered  $32,000  in 
stolen  Items  during  the  year. 

The  Fire  Department,  under  Chief  Roy 
A.  Ashton.  answered  353  fire  calls  and  541 
ambulance  calls  In  1970  The  total  property 
value  involved  was  $1,559,300.  including 
buildings  and  contents. 

Damaging  fires,  however,  were  held  to  a 
minimum  because  of  the  conscientious  work 
of  the  department  personnel. 

Somerset's  fire  prevention  efforts  and  fire 
fighting  drills  are  vigorously  continued,  as  is 
the  Instruction  the  flrefighters  avail  them- 
selves of.  as  they  strive  to  increase  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  department. 

The  sewerage  treatment  plant,  six  pump- 
ing stations,  and  several  miles  of  sewers  wUl 
be  accepted  by  the  town  shortly,  even  as  ap- 
plications for  house  connections  are  now  t>e- 
Ing  taken. 

Final  figures  are  not  available  as  to  state 
and  federal  grant  payment  this  year  on  the 
project,  but  In  1970,  a  total  of  $2,263,910,  had 
been  received  on  the  $11.5  mlUlon  project. 

The  total  of  state,  and  federal,  grants  to 
be  received  upon  completion  of  Phase  I  con- 
strucrtion  was  expected  to  be,  $4,800,000. 
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WATKJI  DXFAKTMEMT  BUST 

Sewer  construction  In  town  has  resulted 
111  Water  Dopartmeat  men  being  on  call 
night  and  day,  rapalrlns  ruptured  water 
mains  and  water  services  caused  bj  acci- 
dental contact  of  excavating  equipment  or 
settlement  at  trencbes  after  heavy  rains.  On 
the  plus  side,  mora  pipe  was  laid  than  any 
other  year  of  the  department. 

A  50-day  drought  and  low  preosure  in  oer- 
tain  sections  ot  town,  brought  on  the  need 
to  lease  a  Clrll  Defense  pvmip  to  push  the 
water  along  from  the  treatment  plant. 

InotJLUatlon  of  a  ao-lncb  Hoe  from  the 
treatment  plant  on  County  Street  to  Bead 
Street,  and  Hot  and  Cold  Lane,  wUl  solve 
the  pressure  problem. 

An  engineering  study  has  been  authorized 
by  the  townspeople  and  the  report  readied 
for  town  meeting  approval. 

Each  department  of  the  town  has  met  the 
challenge  of  increased  servloe  demands  well, 
keeping  In  mind  the  taxpayer's   burden. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Increased  demands 
will  be  forthcoming  for  additional  services  as 
the  town  continues  its  phenomenal  growth, 
but  Its  town  government,  headed  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen,  will  be  equal  to  the  tasK 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  'VO's. 


THE   PENDULUM   IS   SWINGING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nrw  HAMPsinitE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  the  extraordinarily  capable  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  i:>efense  was 
Mr.  Richard  G.  Capen,  Jr.  now  vice  pres- 
ident of  Copley  Newspapers.  Last  week 
Mr.  Capen  spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  his  speech,  he  outlined  the  honoring 
by  President  NLxon  of  his  commitment  to 
the  American  people  to  wind  down  and 
out  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  documented 
the  significant  accomplishments  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Mel  Laird  in  bringing 
this  about.  He  has  also  warned  that  the 
Soviets  have  used  the  tremendous  cost 
disadvantage  to  the  United  States  that 
has  been  Vietnam  to  increase  their  hard- 
ware and  their  military  capabilities  to  a 
point  where  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Kuriles  on  and  over  sea  and  land  the 
Soviet  military  presence  threatens  to 
make  this  country  a  second  rate  power — 
a  disaster  that  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  ad- 
dreasing  Itself  to  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Capen's  speech  is 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  on 
the  upswing.  I  think  this  is  good  because 
basically  America  is  a  strong  and  resili- 
ent nation,  the  vast  majority  of  whose 
people  are  dedicated,  energetic,  respon- 
sible and  compassionate.  As  Mr.  Capen 
says: 

There  are  new  goals  to  set.  new  records  to 
break,  new  problsnu  to  solve.  A  new  day  Is 
dawning  and  America's  optimism  to  meet 
those  opportunities  is  buUdlng. 

The  address  follows : 

Tks  Psmoulum  Is  Swinging 

(Addreaa  by  Richard  C.  Capen,  Jr.) 

This  U  my  first  speech  in  the  Bay  Area 

since  returaliig  to  California  after  serving 

two  aad  a  taAtf  yean  m  an  appointee  In  the 

Department  of  Defense. 
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LilEe  my  associates  at  the  Pentagon.  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird.  Praaldent  Nixon  could  not 
have  selected  a  better  prepared,  more  dedi- 
cated or  more  effective  leader  for  that  de- 
manding post. 

It  takes  much  more  than  computers  to  run 
the  wide-spread  Defense  Department,  as 
complex  as  It  Is.  Secretary  Laird  inspired  a 
teamwork  approach  and  dedication  to  serv- 
ice unmatched  In  the  Pentagon's  history. 

His  understanding  of  key  defense  Issues, 
his  ability  as  a  persuasive  communicator, 
and  his  style  of  leadership  have  contributed 
significantly  to  Improved  understanding  of 
critical  national  security  issues — particular- 
ly those  beyond  Vietnam. 

And,  all  this  has  been  acoompllshed  nt  a 
time  when  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  under  constant  crltlclstn — «<»ne  con- 
structive, much  of  It  Irresponsible. 

From  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion made  It  clear  that  It  would  avoid  de- 
bating whether  the  United  States  should 
have  gone  into  Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  or 
once  doing  so,  whether  our  profeeslonal  mili- 
tary leaders  were  given  proper  authority  to 
execute  that  war  as  promptly  and  success- 
fully as  our  capabillUes  would  have  per- 
mitted In  the  early  IMOs. 

President  Nixon's  goal  was  to  conclude 
American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
objective  is  rapidly  being  met  as  we  move 
toward  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  believe  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  been  Imminently  successful  in 
terminating  our  country's  Involvement  In 
Vietnam — given  the  rather  sad  circumstances 
they  Inherited  In  January  1969. 

What  were  those  clrcumatances?  First, 
there  was  no  plan  for  ending  the  war  other 
than  through  negotiations.  No  one  under- 
stood that  reality  better  than  the  enemy, 
and  the  pathetic  record  In  Paris  Is  testimony 
to  the  other  side's  lack  of  Incentive  for 
serious  negotiations. 

By  January  1969  we  had  ca«hed  In  a  key 
military  chip  when  President  Johnson  halted 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— Just  fo\ir 
days  before  the  1988  Presidential  election — 
with  little  In  return  from  the  enemy. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  office, 
the  American  troop  celling  in  Vietnam  was 
549.500.  and  Increasing  rapidly.  As  many  as 
500  Americans  were  dying  each  week  and 
the  war  was  costing  In  excess  of  $28  billion 
a  year. 

These  were  the  sad  realities  in  January 
1909.  The  options  to  President  Nixon  were 
extremely  limited,  to  say  the  least.  But  what 
has  happened  since  that  time? 

First,  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  By 
this  fall,  more  than  365.000  Americana  will 
have  been  withdrawn,  a  figure  representing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  troop 
strength  that  existed  when  President  Nixon 
took  office. 

At  the  same  time,  nj3.  casxialtles  have 
been  cut  from  some  500  a  week  to  less  than 
15  a  week.  Even  one  casualty  Is  too  many, 
but  I  believe  this  progress  Is  significant. 

With  these  substantial  troop  cuts  the  coat 
of  the  war  has  been  reduced  by  75  percent 
thus  permitting  a  reordering  of  priorities 
at  home. 

Today,  national  polls  Indicate  that  the  war 
is  fading  rapidly  as  an  Issue  In  America.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  have  buUt  their  na- 
tional reputations  as  obstructionists,  linger 
on  the  sidelines,  trying  to  keep  the  war  Issue 
alive  for  their  own  selfish  goals.  Tragically, 
tiielr  only  result  has  been  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Congressional  crltlos  meet  with  the  other 
side  In  Paris,  Issue  reports  on  alleged  condi- 
tions for  peace,  only  to  have  them  Immedi- 
ately rejected  by  the  enemy. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter  to  pass  resolutions, 
to    make   sweeping    pronouncements,    or    to 
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write  editorials  calling  for  more  rapid  with- 
drawal rates  and  fixed  deadlines. 

Certainly,  it  Is  easier  to  demagogue  na- 
tional policy  from  the  sidelines,  but  it  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  reality  with  con- 
structive solutions  that  will  contribute  to 
lasting  peace,  iu>t  political  expediency. 

Time  and  again  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Laird  have  shown  that  courage. 

How  Ironic  it  Is  that  some  of  those  who 
have  led  the  criticism  of  President  Nixon's 
VIetnamlzatlon  program  were  the  very  pol- 
icy makers  who  got  us  Into  the  war.  who  did 
not  have  a  program  for  ending  It  while  they 
were  In  office,  but  who  now  expound  all  the 
answers  from  the  privacy  of  their  law  offices 
or  from  some  far-oH  campus. 

In  the  early  1960b  our  country  had  the 
tools  to  win  the  war  decisively.  But  our 
elected  leadership  was  unwilling  to  generate 
the  national  will  to  do  so. 

We  fought  that  war  on  a  "business  as 
usual"  basis,  building  up  huge  deficits  each 
year  because  our  government  was  unwilling 
to  establish  national  spending  priorities. 
Many  of  today's  economic  problems  are  a 
direct  result  of  that  policy  of  the  mid- 
1960s. 

At  this  point  history  will  Judge  those  who 
got  our  country  Into  Vietnam,  Just  as  that 
history  will  also  Judge  whether  the  Nix*n 
Administration  took  tlie  responsible  course 
to  get  us  out. 

In  either  Instance,  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility must  be  assumed  by  our  elected  civil- 
ian leadership,  not  by  our  armed  forces.  Our 
military  leaders  Implement  national  policy, 
not  set  It.  For  too  long  the  man  in  uniform 
has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  decisions 
made    by    civilians. 

Our  dedicated  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form provide  the  backbone  of  our  national 
security  and  they  deserve  our  respect. 

Only  through  sufficient  military  strength 
can  we  hope  to  deter  reckless  acts  by  poten- 
tial adversaries.  They  must  clearly  under- 
stand and  respect  that  we  have  the  will  to 
win  and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  pure 
folly  to  believe  that  once  the  last  American 
has  left  Vietnam,  our  problems  are  over  and 
further  cuts  in  defense  spending  possible. 
Despite  what  some  suggest,  we  cannot  leg. 
Islate  peace  by  unilaterally  crippling  our  de- 
fen.se  posture  In  Congress.  Why?  Because 
our  adversaries  are  moving  in  exactly  the 
opposite    direction. 

Today,  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead  of 
us  in  virtually  every  category:  missiles,  air- 
craft, ships,  military  research  and  conven- 
tional   forces. 

While  we  were  bogged  down  In  Vietnam — 
at  a  total  cost  of  $125  blUlon — the  Soviets 
were  able  to  sustain  North  Vietnam  for 
something  less  than  $13  billion.  They  did 
not  ii.se  that  ten  to  one  difference,  however, 
to  fund  domestic  programs  In  Russia.  All 
during  the  19SOs  Soviet  military  budgets 
were  roughly  at  the  same  level  as  defense 
spending  In  America  which  Included  the 
burden  of  Vietnam.  Just  look  at  the  record. 
The  Soviets  Increased  their  submarine 
force  by  more  than  400  per  cent.  They  have 
Increased  ICBM  launchers  by  over  600  per 
cent  and  are  currently  45  per  cent  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  In  total  number  of  ICBM  nuclear 
lavinchers. 

They  built  a  modern  Navy  that  now  shows 
the  Soviet  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  off  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  In  and  out  of  Cuba,  and  around  Ha- 
waii. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Navy  will  steam  some  18,000  ship 
days  this  year.  In  1964  they  were  present  a 
total  of  750  days. 

In  military  research  and  development,  the 
Soviets  are  spending  at  about  twice  the  rate 
as  we  In  the  United  States.  This  trend  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans  because 
It  measures  the  Importance  the  Soviets  place 
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on  reducing  our  technological  lead  within  the 
next  five  to  seven  years. 

Even  while  the  Soviets  push  this  military 
and  political  expansion  policy,  the  U.S.  moves 
to  curtail  Its  overseas  commitments,  partly  as 
a  result  of  our  national  weariness  over  a  long 
and  costly  war. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  facing  up  to 
this  disturbing  Soviet  military  buildup  by 
in.sUtlng  on  sufficient  funding  of  defense 
programs  while  Insisting  that  our  allies  con- 
tribute more  to  their  own  national  security 
requirements.  The  latter  philosophy  Is  part 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  whose  goal  Is  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  through  partnership,  strength 
and  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 

Tlie  United  States  can  no  longer  serve  as 
policeman  of  the  world.  Our  needs  at  home 
are  too  high  and  the  demand  for  our  material 
resources  too  great. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
operated  on  the  philosophy  that  the  United 
States  could  do  more  for  its  allies  than  they 
could  do  for  themselves.  We  have  literally  re- 
buUt  economies  of  the  victorious  and  van- 
quished alike.  We  have  given  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  foreign  aid  and  have  sent  thousands  of 
troops  In  scores  of  countries  around  the 
globe. 

Through  the  Nixon  Doctrine  we  have  In- 
sisted that  our  allies  assume  more  of  these 
mutual  security  burdens,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  military  manpower. 

As  a  result  of  this  philosophy,  more  than 
400.000  American  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  overseas.  The  bulk,  of  course, 
have  come  from  Vietnam.  But,  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  has  been  applied  elsewhere  as  well 

In  Korea,  U.  S.  troop  strength  has  been 
dropped  by  over  20,000  men.  This  Is  a  reversal 
of  a  commitment  to  that  coutry  where  we 
have  maintained  more  than  60.000  Americans 
for  some  eighteen  years. 

Likewise,  reductions  In  U.  S  forces  have 
been  carried  o\it  In  Japan,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  NATO  the  concept  of  burden 
sharing  Is  being  developed,  again  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  allies  must  assume  a  greater 
defense  responsibility. 

An  important  element  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  willingness  to  negotiate, 
doing  so  from  a  p>osltlon  of  sufficient  strength. 
Again,  the  record  of  accomplishment  has  been 
Impressive. 

The  United  States  Is  pvirsulng  a  delicate 
course  of  negotiation  In  the  volatile  Middle 
East  crisis.  We  have  negotiated  the  turnover 
to  Japan  of  Okinawa,  a  most  sensitive  issue 
for  the  Japanese. 

The  Pre.sldent  has  propo.sed  new  treaty 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  placement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  the  ocean  floor.  He  has  car- 
ried the  nuclear  non-proUferatlon  treaty 
through  to  ratification  and  he  has  renounced 
the  use  of  biological  weapons. 

In  addition,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
vigorously  pursuing  a  successful  conclusion 
to  the  SALT  talks.  The  goal  of  these  Impor- 
tant negotiations  Is  to  curtail  the  arms  race 
which  as  I  Indicated  earlier  has  been  rapidly 
accelerated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  most  dramatically.  In  this  spirit  of 
negotiations,  the  President  has  moved  for- 
ward to  revive  our  country's  relationships 
with  Mainland  China,  an  area  Involving  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  popxilallon. 

Certainly  we  hope  for  success  In  these  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race  and 
to  Improve  relationships  with  our  potential 
adversaries.  TTiat  success  will  come,  however, 
only  If  those  who  oppose  us  respect  our  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily. 

I  believe  most  Americans  not  only  support 
a  strong  U.S.  defense  posture  but  will  insist 
upon  It  In  the  years  ahead  However,  our 
voices  must  be  heard. 

That  Is  not  to  say  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  depends  solely  on  Its  men  In 
uniform   or    on    Its    weapons,    as    Important 
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as  those  capabilities  are.  I  believe  the 
strength  of  our  nation  in  the  1970b  must  be 
based  also  on  the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, on  the  strength  of  our  economy,  and  on 
the  will  of  our  people. 

The  day  Is  past  when  we  can  hope  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  defense  for  our  allies.  They 
must  share  In  this  burden. 

The  day  Is  i>asl  when  we  can  afford  to  as- 
sume the  primary  role  In  solving  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  Western  World.  That  respon- 
sibility also  must  be  shared  more  equally 
with  our  allies. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  build  a  wall  around  our  country,  with- 
drawing from  the  competition  and  security 
needs  of  the  world.  Those  who  clamor  to 
bring  all  American  troops  home  forget  that 
their  very  presence  abroad  has  not  caused 
war  but  rather  has  helped  to  maintain  peace. 
During  my  service  In  Washington.  I  was 
involved  In  some  of  the  most  complex,  diffi- 
cult problems  faced  by  this  country.  But  It 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  be  surrounded 
by  those  who  were  confident  in  their  course, 
and  who  respected  a  higher  national  priority 
extending  beyond  any  temporary  expediency. 

The  negative  thinkers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  marched  In  the  streets.  They  have 
built  false  hopes.  And  they  have  comforted 
our  detractors  at  home  and  adversaries 
abroad. 

Those  who  have  buUt  their  national  Image 
on  such  obstructionist  attitudes  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  shift  away  from  the  tired,  di- 
visive approtkch  of  the  past. 

■i'oung  people  today  cry  out  for  construc- 
tive leadership  In  an  atmosphere  of  optl- 
ml.sm.  They  seek  positive  approaches  and 
personal  Involvement  In  efforts  to  build  a 
better    America. 

Like  you  and  me,  they  resent  the  tarring 
of  all  America  because  of  a  few  shortcomings. 
How  ridiculous  It  Is,  for  example,  to  charge — 
a.s  one  senator  recently  did — that  all  America 
IS  sick  l>ecause  out  prisons  are  sick.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  destructive  approach 
In  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  strengths  is 
our  ability  to  face  up  to  problems  openly 
and  candidly.  We  banner  our  shortcomings 
across  our  newspapers  and  TV  sets  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

Our  critics  at  home  and  abroad  delight  in 
exploiting  these  weaknesses  as  a  symbol  of  a 
crumbling  America. 

What  these  critics  forget,  however,  Is  that 
as  we  identify  a  problem,  as  we  debate  it 
publicly,  we  work  to  solve  It — and  succeed 
In  doing  so.  As  a  result,  we  have  built,  on 
balance,  the  best  and  most  successful  wa\ 
of  life  ever  known  to  man. 

We  have  been  confident  that  our  prob- 
lems cotUd  be  corrected;  that  dreams  could 
be  embodied  In  action,  and  that  a  better  life 
would  be  achieved.  But  we  have  always 
known,  as  we  do  today,  that  we  would  have 
to  work  for  It. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  been  successful, 
not  by  thinking  we  would  lose  but  rather 
by  believing  we  would  win.  Too  often  we  have 
sold  our  country  short  with  an  almost  na- 
tional guilt  complex. 

I  have  little  tolerance  for  those  who  thrive 
on  self  pity  or  who  drop  out  of  society  In 
protest  against  problems  they  say  they  did 
not  create. 

Dreams  of  self  fulfillment  cannot  be  found 
throu^  heroin.  In  a  commune  or  on  a 
wrecking  crew.  Most  young  people  know  that. 

Today's  young  generation  no  longer  lives 
m  an  overwhelnting  atmosphere  of  war  and 
violence.  Our  task  Is  to  capture  their  Imagi- 
nation and  Involvement  In  our  endless  search 
for  a  better  America.  There  are  new  goals 
to  set,  new  records  to  break,  new  problems  to 
solve.  A  new  day  is  dawning  and  America's 
optlmlam  to  meet  thoee  export  unities  is 
building. 

Yes,  the  pendulum  is  swinging. 
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ANTIPOLLUTION    EFFORTS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-n\-ES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  whose  district  includes 
BuiTalo,  N.Y.,  harbor  and  a  major 
stretch  of  the  BulTalo  waterfront  on 
Lake  Erie.  I  have  had  a  continuing  con- 
cern over  the  years  about  the  pollution 
problem. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
antipollution  legislation  and  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  various  organiza- 
tions, agencies  and  individuals  involved 

There  have  been  gloomy  predictions 
about  the  future  of  our  lake  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  they  could  be- 
come true — unless  we  act. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  acting,  with 
vigor.  That  includes  virtually  every  ele- 
ment of  our  society.  Perhaps  not  in  every 
case  as  fast  or  as  extensive  as  we  might 
like — but  there  is  action  and  there  i.-^ 
valid  reason  for  optimism. 

Decay  of  this  great  natural  resource 
which  has  occurred  over  generations  is 
not  going  to  be  corrected  overnight.  No 
reasonable  person  can  expect  it. 

In  this  regard.  I  find  it  disappointing 
and  disturbing  to  hear  imwarranted 
and  often  iminformed  criticism  of  thase 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  part— and 
at  their  own  expense! 

I  would  cite  as  an  example  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
Buffalo   area,   the  Bethlehem  Steel   Co. 

Just  last  year.  Bethlehem  completed  a 
$24  million  program  to  control  water 
pollution  at  its  Buffalo  plant.  This  is  a 
major  contribution  to  the  overall  effort 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  text  of  a  public  service  ad- 
vertisement published  by  the  company 
on  its  antipollution  program : 
L<X)K  WHAT  George  Vail  Caught  in  L.akf 
Erie   on    Junk    10.    1971 

George  Vall.  Hamburg.  New  York,  has  been 
catching  fish  In  Lake  Erie  since  1945.  And  he 
has  been  quite  successful  at  it.  He  regularly 
catches  perch,  bass,  pike,  and  other  kinds  of 
fish  Just  offshore  from  our  steel  plant  near 
Buffalo. 

George  doesn't  agree  with  those  who  wrlnj; 
their  hands  and  claim  the  lake  is  "dead"  or 
beyond  hope  Others  share  his  view  For  e.\- 
ample,  Dr.  W  T  Pecora,  Director.  US  Geo- 
logical Survey  (now  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior),  wrote  In  the  August  1970  Issue  o( 
Mining  Congress  Journal. 

"We  frequently  hear  that  Lake  Erie  Is 
dead.  This  Is  pure  rubbish.  Lake  Erie  is  tl-.c 
shallowest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  created 
about  20.000  years  ago  and.  barring  another 
Ice  Age,  has  several  thousands  of  years  yrt 
to  go  before  senility  The  western  part  of  the 
lake  Is  extremely  shallow  and  receives  a  large 
amount  of  natural  organic  material  trans- 
ported from  the  surrounding  terrain.  Hero 
is  where  the  algae  growth  has  always  been 
present.  Lake  Erie  has  continually  produced 
about  50%  of  the  fi&h  catch  of  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  system,  consistently  over  the 
past  100  years.  This  Is  not  a  mark  of  a  dead 
lake." 

Technical  Report  No.  3  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Flsh«>'   Commission,  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan, 
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presents  data  documenting  Dr.  Pecora  s  re- 
marlcs. 

Lake  Erie  does,  of  course,  have  serious  pol- 
lution problems  and  we  are  not  about  to  un- 
derstate them.  And  our  steel  plant  near  Buf- 
falo has  contributed  to  this  pollution.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  working  on  solu- 
tions. Late  last  year  we  completed  a  824  mil- 
lion program  to  control  water  pollution  at 
this  plant  alone. 

Of  the  330  million  gallons  of  luk>  water 
taken  Into  the  plant  dally,  about  one-th*rd 
becomes  contaminated.  This  Is  processed 
through  the  plant's  waste  water  treatmei^t 
facilities  before  It  Is  returned  to  the  lake. 
This  treated  water  not  only  meets  New  York 
state  requirements  for  suspended  solids  and 
oil.  It  substantially  exceeds  them. 

We  win  continue  to  clean  up  our  air  and 
water  discharges  wherever  we  nave  opera- 
tions. We  hope  others  will  do  their  shnre, 
too. 


A  GOOD  DEED  BY  THE  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  frequent  critic  of  the  military,  it  i.s 
only  fair  that  I  give  recognition  to  a  good 
deed  recently  p>erf ormed  by  the  Air  Force. 
There  is  a  day  cainp  for  handicapped 
children  in  Lowell.  Mass.  which  needed 
some  buses  and  drivers  to  transport  the 
campers  each  day.  The  Air  Force, 
through  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Seamans,  Jr..  supplied  those  buses  so 
more  children  would  be  able  to  attend.  A 
letter  thanking  Seamans  from  Joan  L. 
Donnelly,  secretary  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, ends  this  way : 

Thank  you  from  the  children,  their  par- 
ents, the  staff  and  the  volunteers,  but  thank 
you  mostly  from  me  for  allowing  us  the 
privilege  of  meeting  such  fine  people 

I  wish  to  echo  that  gratitude  and  would 
like  to  put  the  letter  into  the  Record  : 

Camp  Paul. 
Chelmsford.  Mass  .  Srptember  7.  1971. 
Hon  RoBEiT  Seamans.  Jr., 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Seamans:  Cnmp  Pavil  has 
recently  concluded  Its  1971  summer  season. 
Incidentally,  Its  most  successful  season.  This 
Is  due  largely  to  the  cooperation  we  have 
received  from  Hanscom  Air  Base  In  the  per- 
son of  Sam  Herman.  Jack  Coughlln,  Mau- 
rice MacElUgot,  and  Ed  Rublckl. 

From  the  flst  contact,  until  the  nnal  bus 
ride  home,  through  field  trips  and  a  peace 
demonstration,  the  Integrity  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  was  Involved,  left  me  with  a 
loss  of  words  to  express  my  thanks.  The 
necessity  for  a  camp  such  as  Camp  Paul  has 
proven  Itself  many  times  over,  through  the 
happiness  provided  to  the  campers  and 
their  families.  Given  an  outdoor  experience, 
much  less  structured  than  the  special 
schools  and  classes  these  children  attend, 
each  others  disabilities  and  handicaps  are 
overlooked,  and  the  children  simply  relax 
and  enjoy  themselves;  without  realizing  they 
are  continuing  to  receive  therapy  at  all 
times.  Here  Is  where  our  particular  thanks 
must  be  conveyed.  The  camp  day  begins  and 
ends  with  the  bus  ride.  Dear  Sir,  I  only  wish 
you  could  have  greeted  the  buses  each  day 
as  I  did,  and  have  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  seeing  your  personnel  function  in  such  a 
kindly,  concerned,  and  patient  manner.  I 
continue  to  be  overwhelmed  at  the  manner 
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In  whloh  Duke  and  Mr.  Ed  transported  our 
campers  and  volunteers. 

The  campers  were  capable  of  antics  and 
vocabulary  that  would  set  any  num's  taath 
on  edge,  but  the  kindly  control  these  men 
exhblted  was  beautiful  to  see.  Each  camper 
(and  most  volunteers)  were  known  by 
name — their  belongings  and  problems  were 
duly  noted  each  day,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
looked. "Rusty  has  lost  his  bathing  suit". 
"Here  is  Belynda  and  John's  medication". 
"Jamie's  dug  was  killed  last  night",  John  has 
lost  a  sneaker  again",  "Mike's  language  was 
bad  on  the  ride  up.  he'll  be  a  problem  to- 
day", "Billy  put  his  arm  In  a  pig's  mouth  at 
Drumlln  Farm",  "a  camper  bit  his  volun- 
teer, and  she  should  get  medical  atten- 
tion"— endless  dally  concern.  How  proud 
you  should  be  of  these  men.  We  dearly  loved 
them. 

The  epitome  had  to  be  on  the  final  day. 
Robert,  whose  behavior  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent to  say  the  least  (because  of  brain 
damage  suffered  In  a  motor  boat  accident) 
cried  brokenheartedly  for  his  volunteer,  and 
refused  to  leave  camp.  The  only  way  this 
situation  was  resolved  was  Mr  Ed's  coming 
across  the  Held  to  meet  us,  Robert  having 
agreed  with  me,  that  his  friend  Ed  could  take 
him  home. 

Thank  you,   from  the  children,   their  par- 
ents, the  staff  and  the  volunteers,  but  thank 
you.   mostly   from    me,    for   allowing   us   the 
privilege  of  meeting  svich  fine  people. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joan  L.  Donnelly. 
Sec.  Board  of  Directors. 


H  R    11084  TO  AID  THE  HOME  BUYER 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  seeks  to  aid  the  pros- 
pective home  buyer  by  paying  a  part  of 
the  interest  on  PHA-insiired  mortgages. 

However,  the  GNMA  will  not  sub- 
sidize Interest  rates  on  homes  that  are 
purchased  for  over  $22,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  $22,000  ceiling  may 
be  fine  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  but 
in  California  only  11.8  percent  of  the 
FHA  homes  sold  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1970  were  priced  below  $22,000  and. 
thus,  eligible  for  GNMA  aid.  And  in  Los 
Angeles,  only  2.6  percent  of  the  FHA 
homes  sold  for  less  than  $22,000. 

The  average  FHA  home  in  California 
costs  $26,386.  But,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
costs  are  higher — $28,097. 

We  need  a  homebullding  boom  In  this 
decade  if  we  are  serious  about  averting 
a  housing  crisis  In  the  1980's;  but  in 
California,  and  other  States,  property 
and  building  costs  make  a  $22,000  ceiling 
unreasonably  low  .  As  a  result,  most  Cali- 
fornia home  buyers  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  this  Government  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable  home  buyers  in 
California  to  participate  In  the  GNMA 
Interest  rate  subsidy,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  authorize 
GNMA  to  pay  part  of  the  Interest  on 
FHA-insured  mortgages  up  to  $26,000 
in   high   cost    areas.   This    measure,   If 
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adopted  by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law, 
would  allow  the  moderate  wage  earner 
in  California  to  purchase  the  home  of 
his  choice  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  this 
program. 


US  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  AND  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  CANADA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Canada 
who  formerly  lived  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Because  his  views  on  the  effect  U.S. 
economic  policies  may  have  on  United 
States-Canadian  relations  are  so  clearly 
stated,  I  am  reprinting  the  letter  in  full, 
omitting  only  his  name  for  I  do  not  know- 
that  he  would  want  it  used.  The  letter 
follows: 

Ottawa.  Ontario.  Canada. 

September  30.  1971 
Hon    Donald  M    Fraser. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser-  A  week  ago,  with  a  free 
afternoon  In  Wa.shlngton  I  came  along  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  You,  with  Representa- 
tives Culver  and  du  Pont,  were  examining  the 
views  of  Messrs.  Volcker  and  Samuels.  As  an 
old  resident  of  your  District  and  Minnesota 
alumnus,  I  lake  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
Ju.=t  to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  some  respon- 
sible men  south  of  the  border  are  alive  to 
the  grave  implications  at  Mr.  Nixon's  New 
Economic  Policy. 

You  were  quite  right  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Voicker  that  America's  aggrieved  trading 
partners  see  the  Administration's  drive  lor 
an  $8-9  billion  surplus  on  trade  account  as 
tantamount  to  shifting  the  cost  of  military 
adventures  to  third  parties.  Canada,  the 
U.S.'s  largest  trading  partner,  will  be  espe- 
clally  hard  hit.  for  the  result  of  Administra- 
tion policy  is,  in  effect,  to  force  our  partici- 
pation In  a  war  we  abhor,  and  to  help  finance 
that  export  of  U.S.  capital  which  has  al- 
ready taken  over  alarmingly  large  sectors  of 
cjur  economy. 

In  addition,  the  selective  effect  of  the  sur- 
charge discriminates  against  our  manufac- 
tured exports  and  In  favour  of  raw  materials. 
This  Is  seen  here  as  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  reduce  Canada  to  the  status  ol 
drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood  for  the 
American  colossus.  "Contlnentallsm"  In  re- 
source use  sounds  Increasingly  like  economic 
Imperialism  to  many  Canadians.  That  senti- 
ment, under  the  lmi>etus  of  the  drastic  and 
luifriendly  measures  taken  by  your  Admin- 
istration, Is  rapidly  forcing  the  Canadlrui 
government,  however,  unwillingly,  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  basis  of  U.S. -Canadian  rela- 
tions, both  Inside  and  outside  the  sphere 
of  trade. 

I  am  a  Canadian  nationalist.  But  I  can- 
not favour  a  nationalism  synonymous  with 
chauvinism,  with  mere  antl-Amerlcanism. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  been  the 
closest  of  allies,  friends  bound  by  a  com- 
mon culture,  a  common  heritage — more, 
much  more,  than  mere  propinquity  alone  re- 
quires. A  gratuitous  slap,  right  wh«re  It 
hurts  the  most.  Is  no  way  to  maintain  easy 
relations. 

I'm  glad.  Sir,  that  you  are  on  the  side  of 
friendship. 

Most  sincerely. 

(Name  wrrHHELD  ] 
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PAY  CUTS 
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CONGRESSMAN  MIKVA  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  HANDGUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
3.  I  offered  to  reverse  ray  opposition  and 
vote  for  the  President's  Federal  pay 
freeze  if  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
will  agree  to  the  entire  JEuiuary  14,  1970, 
proposal  of  Secretary  George  Romney 
rather  than  just  the  part  relating  to  Fed- 
eral paychecks  other  than  their  own. 

Secretary  Romney,  in  the  Jsmuary  14, 
1970,  Cabinet  meeting,  proposed  a  vol- 
untary pay  cut  for  the  President  and  his 
top  political  appointees  together  with  a 
freeze  on  Federal  pay  raises.  The  pro- 
posal came  less  than  12  months  after 
the  President's  salary  was  increased  by 
$100,000.  or  100  percent,  and  those  of 
Cabinet  members  were  also  raised  sub- 
stantially. The  proposal  got  nowhere 
until  recently,  when  the  President 
adopted  the  part  affecting  the  other  Fed- 
eral paychecks. 

In  his  Saturday  challenge  to  Congress 
the  President  said: 

The  sacrifice  being  asked  of  Federal  work- 
ers Is  not  so  heavy  as  to  t>e  inequitable  at  a 
time  when  all  Americans  are  l>eing  asked  to 
sacrifice  and  that  Congress  "faces  the  acid 
test  of  its  determination  to  coof>erate  In  the 
national  campaign  to  control  rising  prices." 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  were 
asked  to  make  that  sacrifice.  They  were 
given  that  acid  test  on  January  14.  1971 — 
and  flunked  it. 

I  proposed  they  take  a  make-up  exam 
and  pass  it  in  order  that  Americans  can 
watch  what  they  do  rather  than  what 
they  say.  ^  ^ 

Had  this  occurred— if  they  had  been 
willing  even  at  this  late  date  to  set  the 
example— I  would  have  voted  to  support 
the  added  sacrifice  of  other  U.S.  workers. 

The  foUo'wing  UPI  article  appeared  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  January  19.  1970: 

Romney  Proposed  Nixon.  Cabinet  Take 
Salary    Cuts? 

New  York  -George  Romney.  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  pro- 
posed to  President  Nixon  that  the  President 
and  all  his  senior  political  appointees  take 
an  immediate  25  per  cent  salary  cut,  Time 
magazine  said  yesterday,  adding  the  sugges- 
tion got  nowhere. 

Romney  proposed  the  voluntary  pay  cut  at 
a  Cabinet  meeting  January  14  at  which  Mr. 
Nixon  sought  recommendations  on  ways  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget  from  »203  5  billion 
for  fiscal  1971,  Time  said 

The  President's  salary  is  $200,000  Cabinet 
members  make  $60,000  a  year  Time  said 
Romney  told  the  cabinet : 

"The  economic  decision  makers  are  con- 
vinced that  Inflation  will  continue.  Having 
put  our  hand  to  the  plow  to  curb  inflation, 
we  must  convince  the  decision  makers  that 
we  are  not  going  to  turn  away.  A  little  dif- 
ference can  make  a  big  difference." 

According  to  Time,  the  Cabinet  turned 
down  Romney's  proposals,  which  also  in- 
cluded a  a  per  cent  slice  in  all  depart- 
mental budgets  and  a  freeze  on  Federal  pay 
raises. 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  by  now  as  to  the  desp>erate 
need  to  ban  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
handguns  in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  disclosed  that  52  percent  of  all  the 
murders  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  committed  with  handguns.  Between 
January  1  and  August  31  of  this  year.  80 
police  officers  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty — 59  of  them  were  shot  down  with 
liandguns. 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  ban  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  handgun — 
the  "Saturday  Night  Special."  This  gun  is 
cheap,  easy  to  buy,  and  it  is  good  for 
one  thing  only:  killing  people. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Abner  J.  Mikva)  testified  before 
this  subcommittee  this  morning.  Con- 
gressman MiKVA  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive, eloquent,  and  compelling  explana- 
tion of  why  the  fatal  national  traffic  in 
handguns  must  be  stopped. 

I  commend  his  testimony  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Handgun    Control 

Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee this  morning.  As  you  know.  I  was 
unable  to  testify  In  person  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  last  month  because  of 
pressing  business  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. You  are  to  be  commended  foe  giving 
the  citizens  and  public  officials  really  con- 
cerned about  crime  yet  another  chance  to 
present  evidence  of  the  desperate  need  to 
stop  this  country's  fatal  traflOc  in  handguns. 

Handguns  and  crime  are  ptirtners,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  applaud  your  courage  for 
Introducing  a  bill  to  ban  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  Saturday  Night  Specials — those 
cheap  but  deadly  handguns  that  have  helped 
make  crime  and  violence  American  institu- 
tions. Since  the  first  round  of  bearings,  more 
people  have  been  shot  to  death  or  wounded 
with  handguns — shot  In  robbery  attempts, 
bar  rootn  quarrels  or  domestic  squabbles, 
shot  in  cold  blood  or  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment. There  was  one  particular  incident, 
though,  that  makes  an  especially  compelling 
argument  for  handgun  control  and  your  leg- 
islation. 

It  took  place  only  last  week  In  Peters- 
burg. Virginia,  a  small  town  Just  south  of 
Richmond.  A  14-year-old  boy  had  been  In- 
volved In  a  playground  scuffle.  Afterwards, 
he  left  school  and  went  to  a  friend's  house 
where  he  got  a  pistol  from  a  bedroom  dresser 
drawer.  Then,  the  boy  went  back  to  school, 
looking  for  hl.s  opponent  In  the  playground 
flght.  He  ran  Into  a  classroom  and  op>ened 
fire,  killing  one  child  and  wounding  two  oth- 
ers. The  police  chief  In  Petersburg.  Harold 
Anderson,  told  me  that  the  boy  used  a  J22 
calibre,  six-shot  revolver.  The  barrel  was 
about  one-and-a-half  Inches  long,  and  the 
gun  was  cheaply  made — anyone  could  buy 
an  identical  pistol  for  about  IS-doUars.  It 
was  a  Saturday  Night  Special.  Chief  Ander- 
son said  that  he  did  not  know  where  the 
gun    came    from,    but    if    it    had    not    been 
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In  that  dresser  drawer,  a  life  would  not  have 
been  lost. 

That  happened  In  Petersburg,  Virginia,  Mr. 
Chairman.  an«  the  same  kind  of  thing  hap- 
p>ens  every  night  and  day  in  the  streets  ol 
Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  and  every  other 
big  city  in  this  country.  The  unrestricted  sale 
of  handguns  and  the  unrestricted  rate  of 
crime  that  goes  with  It  are  symptoms  of 
a  national  problem  that  demands  a  national 
solution— now  There  are  some  statistics  that 
make  that  point,  statistics  too  compelimg 
to  Ignore  More  than  S-thousand  people  were 
murdered  with  handguns  last  year — more 
than  half  of  all  the  murders  In  the  coun- 
try. Last  year,  100  police  officers  were  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty — 73  of  them  were  shot 
down  with  handguns.  Take  away  the  hand- 
gun and  many  of  those  people  would  be 
alive — with  a  broken  Jaw  from  a  flst  flght. 
perhaps,  or  a  concusaion  from  a  lead  pipe  or 
a  club,  even  a  stab  wound,  but  alive. 

In  the  light  of  this  kind  of  evidence  from 
the  FBI,  the  Administration  has  assumed  a 
rather  curious  attitude.  Prom  the  very  out- 
set. Its  crime  program  has  seemed  tough 
There  have  been  calls  for  preventive  deten- 
tion and  more  wiretapping  and  no-knock 
legislation.  There  have  been  frequent  news 
conferences  and  press  releases  which  have 
used  accounting  agUlty  to  "prove"  that  the 
crime  rate  Is  going  down.  But  statistics  and 
news  conferences,  no- knock  laws  and  preven- 
tive detention  and  wiretapping  do  not  help 
prevent  murders  or  discourage  armed  rob- 
beries. A  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  handgims  would  help  simply  because 
handguns  are  the  criminal's  tool  of  the  trade 

The  Administration  has  been  astonishingly 
non-committal  about  stopping  the  traffic  in 
handguns.  Until  today  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  willing  to  express  it.s 
position  on  proposed  legislation  to  get  the 
guns  off  the  streets.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Administration  apparently  has  acknowledged 
finally  that  guns  are  related  to  crime,  and 
that  the  problem  Is  serious  enough  to  merli 
the  attention  of  the  nation's  principal  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  talked  about 
the  Gun  Oountrol  Act  of  1968 — the  law  with 
the  loopholes  that  Senator  Bayh  would  like 
to  seal.  The  Attorney  Gen«-al  has  said  we 
should  wait  a  while  longer  to  see  what  im- 
pact the  1968  law  Is  having.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  few  more  people  are  being  shot  to 
death  every  day — shot  to  death  through  the 
loopholes  in  that  law.  The  country  has  been 
left  'With  the  unavoidable  impression  that 
this  Administration  is  always  ready  to  preach 
about  controlling  crime,  but  hardly  ready  to 
do  something  effective  about  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Santorelil's  presence  here  to- 
day  signals  an  end  to  that  posture. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  from  the  Justice 
Department,  city  streets  are  no  safer  this 
year  than  they  were  last  year,  and  few  people 
go  out  at  night  without  some  fear  for  their 
safety.  Robbery  and  murder  are  so  common - 
place  that  people  no  longer  think  of  con- 
trolling crime.  Instead  city  residents  are 
concerned  with  avoiding  it,  moving  from 
"high  crime"  areas,  stylng  off  the  streets  at 
night.  Crime  has  gained  the  sUture  of 
tornadoes  and  floods:  It  is  a  natural  hazard. 

The  AdmirJstratlon's  reluctance  to  do 
anjtlilng  about  handgun  control  has  been 
difficult  to  understand — especially  In  the  face 
of  growing  support  for  a  ban  on  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  handguns.  National  opinion 
polls  have  shown  that  most  people  are  in 
favor  of  It.  Most  of  the  nation's  police 
chiefs — from  Chicago  to  Petersburg.  Vir- 
ginia— support  It  because  they  have  seen  too 
mauy  of  their  men  cut  down  by  handguns 
Most  police  organizations  feel  the  same  «-«y 
Big  city  mayors — like  Richard  Daley  and 
John  Lliidsay — have  called  repeatedly  for 
strong  national  legislation  to  stop  the  band- 
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gun  traffic  and  the  handgun  crime.  News- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations  In 
big  cities  and  small  cities  have  used  their 
editorial  voice  to  ask  for  a  ban  on  handguns. 
Tet  handgun  control  Is  one  of  the  most  vola- 
tile political  Issues  today.  Public  officials  are 
afraid  of  It. 

The  gun  lobby  Is  one  roason  for  that  fear. 
It  Is  the  most  highly-organized  and  self- 
serving  lobby  In  the  country,  and  It  has  con- 
tributed all  of  the  heat  and  none  of  the  light 
to  the  discussion  about  handgun  control.  The 
gun  lobby  promotes  the  kind  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation  that  turns  In- 
telligent sportsmen  and  gun  collectors  Into 
gun  zealots.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  at  the  "argu- 
ments" against  handgun  control — specifical- 
ly, a  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
handguns. 

Some  people  contend  that  current  gun 
control  and  gun  registration  laws  do  not 
work,  so  there  Is  no  reason  to  pass  more  gun 
control  laws.  Certainly  they  do  not  work  as 
wi;ll  as  they  should.  A  strict  gun  control  law 
In  Chicago  or  New  York  does  not  prevent 
an  aspiring  hoodlum  from  buying  a  gun  In 
the  suburbs  or  across  the  state  line  and 
bringing  It  Into  the  city.  There  are  no  guards 
or  border  patrols  to  prevent  that.  Handgun 
control  win  never  work  well  unless  It  is  in- 
stituted at  a  national  level,  and  that  Is  why 
this  subcommittee  Is  holding  hearings  now. 
But  even  with  Its  flaws,  local  handgun  con- 
trol Is  better  than  no  handgun  control.  The 
crime  rate  has  been  going  up  In  Chicago  and 
New  York,  but  not  as  fast  as  It  Is  going  up 
in  cities  like  Dallas,  Atlanta  and  Houston 
where  there  Is  no  handgun  control  at  all. 
The  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
Is  further  evidence  that  even  stricter  hand- 
gun laws  drastically  reduce  the  crime  rate. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  a  column  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  3rd  which  should  make 
every  public  official  In  America  ashamed. 
The  story  Includes  an  Interview  by  Richard 
Halloran  with  the  police  chief  of  Tokyo,  who 
descrlt>ed  in  some  detail  each  case  of  the 
three  people  murdered  with  handguns  last 
year  In  his  city.  Tokyo  has  a  population  of 
11.398.801.  Three  handgun  murders  In  all  of 
1970.  For  purposes  of  comparison.  New  York 
CItv  has  a  population  of  7.895.563— 30' i 
less  than  Tokyo.  538  pecple  were  murdered 
with  handguns  In  New  York  last  year  How 
can  anyone  who  values  human  life  defend 
our  present  system  of  firearms  production 
and  control  in  the  face  of  such  facts?  I  have 
appended  Mr.  Halloran  s  story  at  the  end  of 
my  statement,  for  he  goes  on  to  make  clear 
the  relationship  between  Japan's  strict  gun 
control  statutes  and  the  low  rate  of  crimes 
committed  with  firearms 

Some  |>eople  contend  that  handgun  con- 
trol would  deprive  the  homeowner  of  the 
chance  to  defend  his  family  against  a  robber. 
That  is  an  Interesting  argument.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Violence  found  that  In 
one  year  more  homeowners  were  killed  in 
gun  accidents  than  were  killed  by  robbers 
and  burglars  In  the  previous  four  years  That 
makes  owning  a  handgun  rather  expensive 
crime  Insurance  The  latest  FBI  crime  report 
makes  another  argument  "Most  murders," 
It  says,  "are  committed  by  relatives  of  the 
victim  or  persons  acquainted  with  the  vic- 
tim." Murder  and  violence  are  most  often 
spontaneous  and  emotional.  Becavise  a  gun 
is  there — In  the  dresser  drawer  or  under  the 
bed — a  domestic  quarrel  becomes  a  tragedy, 
a  friendly  disagreement  becomes  a  murder, 
like  the  one  In  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Some  people  contend  that  what  this  coun* 
try  needs  is  stricter  enforcement  of  current 
gun  control  laws  They  think  the  law  ought 
to  allow  the  unrestricted  manufacture  and 
sale  of  all  guns,  but  discourage  their  misUB« 
with  harsh  penalties.  That  theory  does  not 
apply  to  dynamite  or  poison  It  should  not 
apply  to  somMhlng  that  Is  Just  as  lethal-~ 
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handguns.  Certainly,  there  should  be  strict 
enforcement  and  severe  penalties,  but  that 
Is  not  enough — strict  enforcement  does  not 
prevent  people  from  being  shot,  and  severe 
penalties  do  not  prevent  a  criminal  from 
packing  a  handgun.  The  easy  availability  of 
handguns  Is  an  Invitation  to  crime.  Banning 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  handguns  would 
discourage  it. 

Finally,  some  jjeople  contend  that  a  ban 
on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  handguns 
would  discriminate  against  the  sp>ortsman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  your  legislation  meets  that 
contention  because  it  Is  directed  only  against 
Saturday  Night  Specials — handguns  that 
have  no  conceivable  sporting  use.  The  only 
thing  these  guns  are  good  for  Is  killing  peo- 
ple, that  Is  their  sole  reason  for  existence. 
They  are  too  Inaccurate  for  target  shooting — 
their  range  Is  too  limited  for  hunting — and 
no  serious  sportsman  would  use  one  because 
they  are  Just  not  safe.  If  a  ban  on  all  hand- 
ginis  were  under  consideration,  not  Just  a 
ban  on  Saturday  Night  Specials,  the  "dis- 
crlmln.atlon'"  argument  still  would  not  be 
valid.  It  is  a  matter  of  balance:  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  a  few  people  who 
like  to  play  with  handguns  against  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  country. 

Those  are  some  of  the  "arguments"  against 
handgun  control.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  gun 
lobhy  has  another  tactic  that  it  uses  regu- 
larly to  cloud  the  Issue:  urging  ball  reform 
and  the  control  of  drug  addiction  to  cut 
the  crime  rale.  No  ons  doubts  the  need  for 
that,  but  It  begs  the  question.  Some  things 
cause  crime — like  poverty.  Ignorance  and 
frustration.  Some  things  explain  crime — like 
drug  addiction,  an  antiquated  system  of  Ju- 
dicial administration,  and  prisons  that  cor- 
rupt rather  than  correct.  Then,  other  things 
make  crime  easy — like  guns,  especially  hand- 
guns. Crime  will  plague  the  cities  a.s  long 
as  there  Is  Injustice  and  Inequality  but.  at 
the  going  rate  of  murder  and  mayhem,  this 
country  cannot  wait  for  an  end  to  poverty 
or  a  solution  to  the  drug  problem  before  It 
does  something  to  stop  the  slaughter  in  the 
R'reets.  a  slaughter  made  possible  by  hand- 
guns 

Chicago's  experience  says  something  about 
that.  Between  1968  and  1970.  the  number  of 
people  killed  with  handguns  rose  from  270 
to  409.  Between  1965  and  1970.  the  number 
of  people  fatally  shot  In  armed  robberies 
rose  from  12  to  117.  During  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  people  20-years-old  and 
younger  using  firearms  to  commit  murder 
rose  from  38  to  271.  These  criminals  did  not 
use  garrotes.  poison,  broken  bottles  or  hunt- 
ing rifles — they  used  cheap  handguns,  the 
one  weapon  that  makes  robbery  and  murder 
so  safe,  so  sanitary,  so  sure.  The  gun  zealots 
argue:  "Ouns  don't  kill  people,  people  kill 
people."  True  enough,  but  without  the  glut 
of  handguns,  people  would  not  find  It  so 
easy,  so  convenient  or  so  tempting  to  kill 
other  people  If  there  were  no  guns,  there 
still  would  be  murder  because  man's  nature 
occasionally  tvrns  bad  but.  If  there  were  no 
guns,  there  would  not  be  so  many  murders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  bill  has  my  unequivo- 
cal support.  No  public  official  really  dedicated 
to  flghtlng  crime  can  possibly  oppose  It.  U 
will  close  a  loophole  in  a  law  that  now  per- 
mits gun  manufacturers  to  Import  parts 
from  abroad,  then  assemble  them  Into  a 
cheap  handgun  In  the  United  States,  Your 
bill  will  reduce  the  number  of  handguns  on 
the  market  and  will  make  It  that  much 
harder  for  a  criminal  to  obtain  one.  However, 
a  criminal  should  never  be  able  to  obtain  a 
handgun — cheap  or  exp)enslve.  There  should 
be  a  total  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  any  handgun  In  this  country.  The  argu- 
ments and  statistics  that  make  the  case  for 
your  bill  make  an  even  stronger  case  for  a 
total  ban  because  the  only  private  citizens 
who  really  need  handguns  are  criminals. 
With  fewer  handguns  in  the  country,  the 
opportunity  for  crime  and  gun  accidents  will 
decrease. 
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I  have  proposed  legislation  (H.R.  915)  that 
would  ban  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  all 
handguns.  The  only  exceptions  would  be  the 
police,  the  military,  and  licensed  gun  clubs 
that  keep  the  guns  secured  on  their  premises. 
This  Is  not  confiscation.  It  is  simply  a  way  of 
saying  that  this  country  has  enough  hand- 
guns, it  does  not  need  any  more.  This  legis- 
lation Is  not  directed  at  rifles  and  shotguns 
which  are  legitimate  hunting  weapons  and 
are  difficult  for  criminals  to  conceal. 

What  would  happen  if  Congress  approved 
my  bill  to  ban  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
all  handguns?  At  the  very  worst,  it  would 
prevent  a  homeowner  from  purchasing  a  gun 
for  "self-defense."  It  would  deprive  the 
sportsman  of  the  pleasure  of  shooting  at  tin 
cans  and  small  animals.  ( Both  men  could 
still  use  a  rifle,  though — more  effective  and 
not  a  good  weapon  for  most  crimes.)  And. 
at  the  very  worst,  the  bill  would  disturb 
America's  reputation  as  an  armed  camp 
where  everyone  has  a  gun  because  everyone 
else  has  one. 

At  the  very  best,  this  legislation  would  pre- 
vent any  number  of  accidental  shootings 
because  children  would  not  be  able  to  And  a 
loaded  pistol  In  a  dresser  drawer.  It  would 
prevent  any  number  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders because  most  criminals  would  not  be 
brave  enough  to  try  it  without  a  gun.  And. 
It  would  save  the  lives  of  any  number  of 
policemen  who  would  not  have  to  shoot  It  out 
with  every  small-time  crook  who  carries  a 
revolver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  legislation  is  a  good 
beginning.  tJntll  Congress  can  see  through 
the  smoke-screen  of  misunderstanding 
thrown  up  by  the  gun  lobby,  your  legisla- 
tion will  at  least  enable  us  to  hold  our 
ground.  Ultimately  though,  there  must  be 
a  total  ban  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
all  handguns.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  to  do 
otherwise. 

CuiMr    IN    Tokyo    a    Minor    Problem— Stiff 

OuN      Laws      and      Dbi;g      Controls      Are 

Credited 

(Sy  Richard  Halloran) 

Tokyo.  Oct.  2.— The  Japanese  National 
Police  obtained  a  warrant  this  week  for  the 
arrest  of  a  rightist  leader  who  mailed  to 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  a  pistol.  175  cartridges. 
and  a  note  demanding  that  he  shoot  himself 
for  falling  to  crack  down  on  leftist  radicals. 

But  the  charge  against  Masamoto  Yosh- 
Inga  was  not  that  of  threatening  the  PremUr. 
Rather,  the  warrant  was  for  Illegal  posses- 
sion of  flrearms  In  violation  of  Japan's  gun 
control  laws. 

About  the  same  time,  narcotics  control  offi- 
cers arrested  six  Americans,  including  an  Air 
Force  captain,  and  a  Japanese  woman  for 
trafficking  In  hashish  around  Tachlkawa  Air 
Force  Base  outside  of  Tokyo. 

The    police    began    watching    the    allPged 
drug  ring,  officials   said,   about   two  months 
ago  and  stepped  In   this  week  to  nab  Ciipi 
Richard    J.    Scottl.    a    medical    officer    at    the 
base,  and  his  associates. 

The  two  events  were  reflections  of  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  this  nation's  strict 
gun  control  and  narcotics  controls  laws,  ooth 
of  which  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Police  offlcl.ils 
believe  to  be  among  the  major  reasons  for 
the  relatively  low  crime  rate  In  this  city. 

TflRCE    DIE    BY     HANDtJUNS    IN    YEAR 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  Metropolitan  Police 
official  ran  his  finger  across  a  page  of  crime 
statUtlcH. 

"Ah.  yes  Here  It  Is  We  had  three  people 
murdered  here  with  handguns  last  year  One 
was  killed  by  a  gangster,  another  by  an 
ordinary  citizen,  and  the  third  by  a  Juvenile 
gangster  " 

He  looked  up  and  chuckled  at  the  Incredu- 
lous look  on  his  visitors  face.  Of  the  11,398,- 
801  people  In  Tokyo,  the  world's  largest  city, 
only  three  were  killed  with  pistols  In  an  en- 
tire year. 
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During  the  same  year  In  New  York  City. 
638  persons  were  murdered  with  handguns. 

Other  figures  on  crime  in  Tokyo  were 
equally  startling  to  an  American.  The  total 
number  of  murders  here  last  year  was  213, 
compared  with  1.117  in  New  York,  whose 
population  in  1970  was  7,896.563.  30  per  cent 
less  than  Tokyo's. 

The  largest  number  of  slaylngs,  69,  in 
Tokyo  were  committed  by  adults  with  kitch- 
en knives,  razors,  and  similar  weapons  that, 
m  many  cases,  were  at  hand  when  a  violent 
argument  twoke  out.  Eighteen  were  commit- 
ted by  gangsters  and  six  by  Juveniles  with 
similar  weapons. 

BOBBERIES  TOTAL  «74 

There  were  474  robberies  here  last  year, 
compared  with  74.102  In  New  York  City.  To- 
kyo records  show  7.268  assaults,  New  York's, 
18,410.  There  were  600  victims  of  rape  here. 
2.141  In  New  York.  The  number  of  narcotics 
cases  here  was  292.  In  New  York  It  was  52.- 

479. 

The  rate  of  crime  In  Tokyo,  however,  grew 
faster  than  the  population.  Crime  was  up 
6  per  cent  In  1970  over  1969.  while  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  In  the  city  increased 
only  1  per  cent.  The  biggest  single  category 
of  crime  was  fraud,  of  which  there  were  9.397 
cases,  a  20  per  cent  rise  over  the  year  before. 

Police  officials  here  are  confident  that  their 
statistics  are  accurate.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  them  since  the  Japanese  keep  perhaps 
the  most   complete   statistics   In   the   world. 

If  one  searched  long  enough  he  could  prob- 
ably find  out  how  many  left-handed  barbers 
here  were  born  between  1  and  5  p.m.  on 
Sundays  In  any  given  year. 

The  only  exception,  the  police  officials  said, 
might  be  in  the  figures  on  rape.  As  in  the 
United  States,  an  unknown  number  of  rape 
victims  may  not  report  to  the  police  out  of 
embarrassment. 

It  is  Ulegal  for  any  resident  of  Japan  to 
own  a  handgun.  Only  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  ballistics  researchers,  and  sporting 
marksmen  may  have  pistols — and  the  use 
of  those  is  carefully  regulated.  The  police 
officials  said  they  thought  the  absence  of 
handguns  was  particularly  Important  In 
keeping  the  murder  and  robbery  rate  down. 

PORTS    ARE    WATCHED    CAREFt'LLT 

Moreover,  seaports  and  airports  are  closely 
watched  to  Insure  that  handguns  are  not 
smuggled  in. 

.  nllke  the  United  SUtes,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  citizen's  right  to  bear  arms  here. 
In  eaily  days,  only  the  aamural  warriors 
who  made  up  about  5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  permitted  to  carry  swords.  Tliat 
tradition  has  passed  over  into  modern  times 
without  protest. 

A  second  reason  for  the  low  crime  rate 
seemed  to  be  strict  controls  over  narcotics, 
which  are  Illegal  except  for  medical  use  In 
addition  to  the  police,  the  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare has  speclM  narcotics  force. 

Particular  attention  is  given  the  preven- 
tion of  narcotics  smuggling.  The  narcotics 
control  forces  maintain  extensive  networks 
of  Informants,  especially  In  Yokohama,  the 
great  port  down  the  bay  from  Tokyo,  and  In 
Kobe,  the  major  port  in  central  Japan  on  the 
Inland  Sea. 


PROJECT  SPOKE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  enrichment  of  the  quality 
of  academic  Instruction  and  curriculum 
and  teaching  materials  is  a  goal  of  over- 
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riding  importance  in  the  education  of  our 
children,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  note  the  outstanding 
progress  in  this  sphere  of  scholastic  ac- 
tivity achieved  through  Project  Spoke, 
centered  in  Norton,  In  my  10th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Massachusetts,  and 
serving  Poxboro  and  many  other  com- 
munities. The  truest  measure,  perhaps, 
of  the  value  of  Project  Spoke  is  in  the 
high  praise  It  has  received  from  the 
teachers  themselves,  who  find  that  the 
wealth  of  instructional  materials  the 
project  affords,  and  access  to  film  li- 
braries, and  participation  in  workshops, 
adds  new  dimensions  to  the  impact  of 
their  classroom  teaching. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  column  concern- 
ing Project  Spoke  which  appeared  in 
the  Foxboro,  Mass.,  Reporter  of  Sep- 
tember 30. 

The  column  follows: 
Project  SPOKE  Praised  bt  State  Educators 
Project  SPOKE,  the  innovative  resource 
and  media  center  serving  Poxborough,  has 
Just  been  hailed  by  the  state  Department 
of  Education  as  having  a  greater  Impact  on 
communities  than  any  other  Title  III  proj- 
ect in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Instructional  media  center,  which  Is 
based  in  Norton  and  serves  more  than  a 
half-dozen  towns,  helps  teachers  do  a  more 
effective  Job  of  teaching  through  workshops, 
film  libraries,  and  facilities  for  creating  in- 
structional material  for  use  In  the  classroom. 
The  project  was  one  of  many  that  were 
evaluated  In  a  recent  study  conducted  for 
the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Innovation  by 
Carolyn  H.  Denham,  an  Independent 
evaluator. 

Because  of  its  greater  Influence  on  school 
districts,  Project  SPOKE  will  now  be  studied 
to  determine  why  it  is  so  successful,  accord- 
ing to  reports. 

The  evaluation  was  based  on  a  survey  of 
270  superintendents  who  were  sent  ques- 
tionnaires last  April.  Of  these,  222  responded, 
giving  83  per  cent  coverage. 

At  present,  five  Poxboro  teachers  have 
signed  up  for  a  ten-session  course  at 
SPOKE  In  designing  individualized  learning 
packets,  10  have  registered  for  a  10-sesslon 
course  in  instructional  media,  and  seven 
will  attend  a  five-session  series  for  Individ- 
ualizing the  reading  program  (for  elemen- 
tary teachers  only.) 

In  all,  10  per  cent  of  Poxborough's  teach- 
ing population  will  be  enrolled  at  Project 
SPOKE  this  school  year,  according  to  Assist- 
ant Supt.  Frank  Toomey. 

In  a  report  to  the  school  committee  on  In- 
service  training.  Mr  Toomey  said  28  teachers 
are  enrolled  In  a  15-week  Soclo-Blology  I 
course  to  be  offered  at  Foxborough  High 
School  beginning  this  week. 

Many  teachers  from  the  Poxborough  staff 
are  also  enrolled  In  graduate  courses,  he 
added. 

Other  in-service  training  programs  and 
curricula  meetings  Involve: 

30  sessions  In  relation  to  "Man:  A  Course 
of  Study,"  a  "most  fascinating"  approach  to 
social  studies  which  delves  Into  the  question 
of  what  makes  man  human.  Used  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  for  two  years,  the  course 
Is  now  system-wide  In  fifth  grades. 

Ten  hours  of  workshops  on  learning  disa- 
bilities for  teachers  In  grades  1  through  3. 
conducted  through  Project  HEED. 

Intermediate  Science  Curriculum  Study 
program,  in  which  students  get  Involved  In 
the  processes  of  science.  Pre-servlce  training 
was  received  by  science  teachers  Samuel 
Caahman.  Louis  Chandler  and  George  Oeue- 
reaux. 

An  industrial  arts  program  at   the  Inter- 
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mediate  School  which  looks  at  manufac- 
turing and  construction  as  processes  and 
engages  in  both. 

Changes  in  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the 
math  program  geared  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  certain  skills  as  revealed  by  the  Iowa  tests 
Mr.  Toomey  emphasized  that  the  schools 
would  not  be  "teaching  to  the  test,"  but 
would  be  strengthening  areas  of  weakness 
shown  by  the  studenu,  particularly  in  prob- 
lem-solving. 

Numerous  other  workshops,  conferences 
and  released-tlme  studies  Involve  reading, 
art.  music,  methodology,  social  studies,  for- 
eign language.  English,  teacher  evaluation. 
Improved  test-making  and  other  areas. 


CONGRESSMEN  AND  CLERGY  UNTTE 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  AMENDING 
THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATWES 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Representatives  of  several  religious 
denominations  met  with  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to 
express  their  opposition  to  the  Wylie 
amendment,  House  Joint  Resolution  191. 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  au- 
thorize "nondenominational  prayer"  to 
"p>ersons  lawfully  assembled  in  any  pub- 
lic building."  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  proposed  amaidment,  which 
requires  a  two -thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  CMigress  for  passage,  may  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  early  as  November 
8.  1971. 

The  group  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We,  clergymen  of  various  denominations, 
and  members  of  Congress,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  very  real  threat  to  religious 
freedom  should  the  Wylie  resolution.  H.J. 
Res.  191.  become  a  part  of  our  Constitution. 
We  feel  most  strongly  about  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  being  brought  to  the  floor 
without  the  possibility  of  amendment  and 
with  only  one  hour  of  debate,  controlled  by 
the  sponsor,  but  more  particularly  we  op- 
pose any  change  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  which 
throughout  our  long  history  has  never  been 
amended. 

We  believe  and  aver  that  we  do  now  have 
adequate  protection  of  religion  In  the  First 
Amendment;  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  1962  and  1963  served  to  strengthen 
that  freedom,  and  that,  contrary  to  Its  sup- 
porters' contentions.  H.J.  Res.  191  would  re- 
strict that  freedom. 

Representative  Wylle's  resolution  reads  as 
follows:  ■Nothing  contained  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  building 
which  Is  supported  in  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  In   nondenominational   prayer." 

We.  as  Americans,  are  already  guaranteed 
the  right  to  parUclpate  In  prayer — non-de- 
nominational or  (tmominationai .  and  In 
buildings  public  or  private,  and  whether  or 
not  lawfully  assembled.  All  this  Is  now  guar- 
anteed to  us  under  the  free  exercise  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  none  of  It  has 
been  diminished  by  any  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Thus,  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment might  actually  serve  to  lessen  our  reli- 
gious liberty  rather  than  broaden  it. 

The  so-called  "school  prayer"  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (Knyei  v.  Vifoie.  870  US. 
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421.  1982;  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp  and  Murray  v.  Curlett,  374  U.S.  203, 
1903)  dealt  with  tbe  power  of  goTernmenta 
to  compose  or  require  a  particular  prayer,  not 
the  Inviolable  right  of  the  Individual  to  prajr 
as  his  conscience  dictates.  In  contrast,  the 
proposed  amendment  deals  with  the  right  of 
persons,  a  right  not  affected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  A  child  may  still  pray  In 
school  so  long  as  he  does  not  Interfere  with 
others. 

H.J.  Res.  191  would  authorize  "nondenoml- 
national"  prayer.  Assuming  such  a  prayer 
could  be  compoMd,  and  disregarding  the 
question  of  who  should  compose  it.  the  very 
word  Is  antithetical  to  religion.  Religion  is  by 
Its  nature  intensely  personal  and  denomina- 
tional. A  "nondenomlnatlonal"  consensus 
prayer  could  only  serre  to  reduce  religion  to 
Us  least  common  denominator,  to  neutralize 
it,  and  finally  to  create  what  might  be  called 
a  nonaectarlan  public  school  religion.  We  do 
not  believe  that  even  the  proponents  of  the 
Wylle  amendment  wish  such  a  result. 

Other  questions  are  raised  by  the  language 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  would,  we 
believe,  eventually  result  In  widespread,  acri- 
monious controversy  and  litigation. 

In  short,  the  importance  of  these  questions 
and  others,  requires,  we  believe,  far  more 
careful  consideration  than  they  are  apt  to 
receive  In  a  scant  hour  of  floor  debate. 

In  1964,  In  the  wake  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
"school  prayer"  decisions,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  held  extensive  hearings 
over  three  months  on  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posed amendments  and  was  unable  to  devise 
language  which  It  could  recommend  to  the 
House  that  would  not  do  violence  to  religious 
liberty  now  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

In  1966,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  override  the  ■school  prayer" 
decisions. 

Moreover,  two  Presidents  have  cautioned 
against  hasty  action  to  override  the  Supreme 
Court's  "school  prayer"  decisions.  Speaking 
shortly  after  the  first  such  decision,  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421,  President  Kennedy  aaM: 
"You  would  have  to  make  a  determination 
of  what  the  language  was  and  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  First  Amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  made  its  Judgment,  and 
a  good  many  people  obviously  will  disagree 
with  it.  Others  will  agree  with  it.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  for  us  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  our  constitutional  principle  that 
we  support  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  even 
when  we  may  not  agree  with  them. 

"In  addition,  we  have  In  this  case,  a  very 
easy  remedy  and  that  Ls  to  pray  ourselves. 
And  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  a  wel- 
come reminder  to  every  American  family 
that  we  can  pray  a  good  deal  more  at  home, 
we  can  attend  our  churches  with  a  good  deal 
more  fidelity,  and  we  can  make  the  true 
meaning  of  prayer  much  more  Important  In 
the  lives  of  all  of  our  children.  That  power 
is  very  much  open  to  us.  And  I  would  hope 
that  as  a  reault  of  this  decision  that  all 
American  parents  will  Intensify  their  efforts 
at  home,  and  the  rest  of  us  will  support  the 
Constitution  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  interpreting  it,  which  is 
theirs,  and  given  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

On  July  4.  1964.  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  former  President  Eisenhower  as  fol- 
lows- 

"Oeneral  Elsenhower  said  he  was  opposed 
to  the  constitutional  amendment  on  prayer 
In  the  public  schools.  He  said  religion  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  not  as  creed,  but  to 
show  how  great  religions  had  influenced  the 
course  of  civilization. 

"But  when  you  talk  about  prayer,"  he  said, 
"this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  com  muni - 
ration  and  its  use  in  public  schools  violates 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 
We  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
heed  these  calls  for  caution  and  will  not  act 
ha.stlly  to  undo  what  has  served  us  well  for 
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ISO  years.  In  the  words  of  James  Madison: 
"it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  Ubertiee." 

We  take  alarm  at  this  freah  experiment  on 
our  liberties  and  we  hope  that  all  citizens 
will  Join  U8  In  voicing  our  concern. 

Participants  in  the  Pkcss  Conferknck 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  (D-New 
York ) . 

Congressman  James  C.  Gorman  (D-Cali- 
fornia ) . 

Congressman  Robert  P.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.). 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex.). 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.). 

Congressman  Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.) . 

Congressman  Mike  McCormack  (D-Wash.) , 

Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa.). 

Congressman  B.  F.  Bisk  (D-Callf.) . 

Dr.  Carl  Bates,  President,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Dr.  David  K.  Hunter.  Deputy  Oeneral  Sec- 
retary. National  Council  of  Churches. 

Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Warren  Magnuson,  Executive 
Secretary,  Baptist  Oeneral  Conference,  and 
Chairman.  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Rohlfs,  President,  American 
Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Van  Deusen,  Director,  Office 
of  Pvibllc  Affairs,  Lutheran  Council  In  the 
U.S.A. 

Representing :  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall.  Pres- 
ident. Lutheran  Church  in  America;  Dr. 
J.  A.  O.  Preus.  President.  Lutheran  Church — 
Missouri  Synod;  Dr.  Kent  S.  Knutson,  Presi- 
dent. American  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Rev.  G.  K.  Zimmerman.  Executive  Sec- 
retary. North  American  Baptist  Convention. 
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INFLATION — SHOTGUN  OR  RIFLE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Weaker,  rarely  have  I 
read  an  article  which  sets  forth  with 
greater  clarity  the  many  problems  ot  our 
economy  than  the  following  which  was 
written  by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
Paul  W,  Little,  of  Sacramento.  Calif,  Mr. 
Little,  who  retired  from  public  service 
in  1969,  served  under  four  California 
C3ovemors  as  an  administrator  of  Em- 
ployment Service  and  Manpower  Opera- 
tions, and  as  cliief  of  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Little  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
excellent  article.  It  makes  interesting 
reading  and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues: 

iNrLATiuN — Shot  Gun  or  RirLE 
(By  Paul  W.  Little) 

I'm  a  retiree.  I  took  a  good  licking  from 
the  stock  market  collapse.  Fortunately.  I 
didn't  put  all  my  eggs  In  one  basket  and 
didn't  go  under.  But  I  got  a  good  roughing 
up,  and  it  started  me  thinking  about  why 
It  all  happened.  My  thoughts  roamed  over 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  It  wasn't  long 
before  they  centered  on  inflation. 

Because  of  my  age,  economic  and  social 
status  and  life  style,  I  seem  to  have  been 
certined  by  public  opinion  polls  and  media 
surveys  to  be  a  "Middle-American."  One 
could  take  pride  In  this  accreditation,  for 
we  are  told  It  is  In  long-suffering  "Middle- 
America"  where  you  find  the  real  stability 
and    wisdom   of    the   nation.   The    President 


tells  us  that  it  is  an  ImpKjrtant  reason  why 
be  wants  to  return  to  us  some  of  the  "power  ' 
of  the  great  central  government  through  hid 
revenue-sharing  plan. 

In  qualifying  as  a  "Middle-Amertcan".  I 
have  the  added  bonus  of  being  a  part  of  a 
"Oreat  Silent  Majority"  which,  self-serving 
claims  would  have  me  l)elleve,  has  been 
swept  to  the  bosoms  of  the  present  leader- 
ship of  this  country  in  full  support  and  de- 
fense of  their  policies. 

In  my  case,  these  opinion  surveys  are  a 
bit  Inaccurate.  For  example,  I  find  it  dlfflcult 
to  stomach  the  word  vanity  and  clever 
rhetoric  of  a  Vice  President  who  seeks  poli- 
tical advantage  by  attempting  to  muzzle  the 
voice  of  the  national  media  and  spread 
divisiveness  throughout  the  land. 

X  question  the  sincerity  of  a  President  who 
asserts  he  wants  no  "yes  men"  in  his  cabinet, 
yet  fires  an  Interior  Secretary  Just  when  that 
member  of  his  cabinet  begins  making  noises 
like  a  statesman  with  deep  concerns  for 
policies  affecting  the  welfare  of  alt  the  people. 

For  me,  the  "Domino-Theory"  hasn't  the 
validity  of  a  lead  nickel,  and  I  deplore  our 
having  spent  $25  billion  each  year  to  con- 
tinue our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  Civil 
War  when  the  nation  and  the  world  would 
have  supported  the  I>re8ldent's  acting  to 
immediately  terminate  our  Involvement  after 
taking  office.  It  takes  a  man  of  wisdom, 
courage,  and  high  principle  to  admit  an  error 
In  Judgment  and  to  change  his  ways  accord- 
ingly. Such  a  decision  on  the  Presidents 
part,  made  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  tradition  and  char- 
acter of  this  nation. 

INSTTRUCTIONS    TO    "MmDIX-AMESICA" 

But  if  because  of  the  profile  of  my  life 
style  I  must  be  labeled  as  a  "Mlddle-Amer- 
loan"  and  a  part  of  the  long-suffering 
"Sllent-Majority"  I  especially  resent  claims 
of  ownership  of  my  support  on  the  part  of 
political  leaders  who  Instruct  me  and  my 
neighbors  that: 

A  fractional  drop  In  wholesale  prices  over 
the  span  of  a  couple  of  months  is  proof  posi- 
tive inflation  has  l>een  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

A  6.8%  Increase  in  steel  prices  is  accept- 
able within  the  framework  of  plans  to  curb 
inflation. 

A  rate  of  B^  unemployment  Is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  past  sins  and  that  we'll 
solve  It  by  deficit  spending. 

A  rate  fo  4%  unemployment — Involving 
Joblessness  of  only  about  3  million  of  our 
citizens  at  any  one  time — shall  be  regarded 
and  accepted  by  this  nation  as  a  condition  of 
full  employment,  and  that  after  all  achieve- 
ment of  the  4';^  rate  is,  at  best,  a  myth. 

A  4'i  per  annum  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  shall  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  in- 
flationary trend. 

I'm  not  to  worry  about  the  1970  last 
quarter  drop  in  the  rate  of  ONP  Increase — 
an  11-year  low — since  this  was  caused  by  the 
GM  strike  and  by  1972.  when  I  can  cast  my 
vole  for  President,  everything  will  be  all 
right. 

This  type  of  "instruction"  to  me  as  part 
of  the  "Silent-Majority  "  Is  particularly  gall- 
ing because  it  assumes  I'm  too  addle-brained 
to  perceive  It  is  merely  a  facade  to  cover  up 
the  dismal  failure  of  Administration  •'mone- 
tary control"  policies  to  solve  the  problems 
of  inflation.  It  assumes  I  have  forgotten  the 
admonition  of  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
leaders  who  asserted.  "We  know  now  tliat 
govenunent  by  organized  money  is  Just  as 
dangerous  as  government  by  organized  mob." 

To  me.  In  viewing  the  spectrums  of  prob- 
lems confronting  our  nation,  the  one  posing 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  existence  is  the 
cancerous  affluence-poverty  paradox.  Infla- 
tion feeds  this  cancer  and  the  nation's  high 
purpose  and  determination  to  make  progress 
in  flndlng  solutions  to  such  problems  as  un- 
employment, welfare,  pollution,  education, 
health,    hunger,    and    law    and    order    are 
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dampened  and  thwarted  by  caution  and  un- 
certainty gi^jwlng  out  of  the  economic  dis- 
locations caused  by  this  tumorous  paradox. 

What  to  do  about  it? 

Public  opinion  polls  and  various  media 
surveys,  because  of  my  age,  economic  and 
social  status  and  life  style,  bury  me  into  the 
averages  of  the  composite  "Middle-Ameri- 
can" whose  dominant  view  is  held  to  be 
that,  "The  President  is  closer  to  these  prob- 
lems than  I  am.  He  is  my  President  and  the 
President  of  all  the  people.  Therefore  he  has 
my  support!" 

I  would  suggest  that  such  blind  support 
of  the  President  or  any  leader  is  detrimental 
to  the  democratic  principles  upon  which  this 
nation  was  founded.  At  best  such  blind  ac- 
qulescene  is  nothing  more  than  a  "Cop  Out"! 
In  Its  place  I  would  focus  attention  on  the 
fact  that  within  the  longsuffering  "Silent 
Majority  "  there  Is  a  range  of  viewpoint  re- 
flecting a  wide  span  of  philosophical  and 
political  thinking  and  conviction.  I  would 
hope  those  noting  these  comments  would 
come  to  realize  that  we  of  the  •'Silent-Ma- 
jority" are  not  to  be  regimented  as  a  face- 
less group  to  the  blanket  support  of  any 
particular  leader  or  group  of  leaders  re- 
gardless of  how  convincing  claims  of  own- 
ership may  sound,  as  they  are  uttered  within 
the  steady  beat  of  the  rhythm  of  clever  rhe- 
toric. Most  Importantly.  I  would  hope  these 
comments  would  In  some  small  measure  di- 
rect us  to  a  means,  guided  by  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  nation  to.  with  skill,  under- 
standing, and  courage,  rid  ourselves  of  the 
tumorous  growth  which  is  threatening  our 
survival  as  a  free  people. 

PARADOX 

In  final  analysis,  it  would  seem  a  nation's 
level  of  material  wealth  is  determined  by 
(1)  its  command  of  natural  and  basic  re- 
sources and  (2)  its  ability  to  produce.  From 
this  yardstick,  America  has  to  be  Judged  the 
most  wealthy  nation  in  the  world.  A  visitor 
from  outer  space  would  have  good  reason  to 
assume  that  here  in  America  there  was  op- 
portunity for  each  citizen  to  realize  his  or 
her  aspirations  for  economic  and  social  se- 
curity. 

Upon  taking  a  closer  look,  this  visitor  would 
see  a  nation  mired  in  the  deep  dilemma  and 
paradox  of  indescribable  wealth  and  frighten- 
ing pools  of  poverty  and  despair.  He  would 
see: 

Engineers  and  scientists  trained  in  the 
sophisticates  of  space  travel  relegated  to  un- 
employment  insurance   lines. 

Millions  of  citizens  without  opportunity 
to  complete  education  or  engage  in  any  type 
of    work. 

A  nation  gradually  falling  behind  in  meet- 
ing both  the  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tional needs  of  its  citizens. 

Illiteracy  in  larger  numbers  of  citizens 
(18.6  million  functionally  Illiterate — Harris 
Survey  8  70) 

Millions  of  citizens  exposed  to  a  $200  billion 
welfare  system  with  all  of  the  inefficiency 
and  personal  indignities  which  go  with  a 
government  function  which  society  hates 
to  be  saddled  with. 

Large  blocks  of  citizens  perplexed  and 
confused  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  meet 
legitimate  aspirations  for  economic  and  social 
security  turning  to  crime,  drugs,  and  other 
escapes. 

Children  and  adults  in  the  millions  classed 
as  the  "hungry-poor"  and  clamped  in  the 
vise  of  malnutrition. 

A  nation  talking  much  about  correcting 
frightening  trends  which  pollute  its  environ- 
ment but  cautious  to  "pay  the  price"  to  make 
needed  remedies. 

Concentration  of  over  85%  of  the  nation's 
productive  wealth  In  less  than  6%  of  the 
nation's  business  and  Industrial  establish- 
ments. 

The  hoarding  of  surplus  wealth  by  large 
enterprises  In  great  "Philanthropic  Founda- 
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tions"  so  this  wealth  can  be  protected  from 
tax  obligations. 

Due  to  lack  of  Job  opportunity  for  millions 
of  citizens,  resort  to  distribution  of  "Income" 
through  unemployment  Insurance  and  wel- 
fare programs  to  which  society  affixes  the 
stigma   of   "handouts." 

Cautiousness  and  parsimony  in  providing 
nteded  health  and  legal  services  to  millions 
caught  in  the  pools  of  poverty. 

Incarceration  of  thousands  without  hear- 
ing or  trial  as  to  guilt  or  innocence  due  to 
failure  to  pay  for  adequate  court  system. 

Parsimony  in  providing  adequate  numbers 
of  qualified  teachers,  police  officers,  firemen, 
doctors,  and   medical   technicians. 

A  nation  almost  continuously  at  war  or 
responding  to  the  threat  of  war  guided  by 
policies  which  keep  'prodviction  for  waste" 
at  high  levels  of  output  and  cost. 

If  our  "visitor"  was  brash  enough  to  ask 
why  the.se  di.«;locations  should  be  allowed  to 
exLst  within  an  economy  of  indescribable 
wealth,  he  might  be  exposed  to  the  coil  of 
economic  theory,  the  turns  of  which  carry 
currents  which  can  be  modulated  into  a 
number  of  Interesting  rationales. 

RATIONALE  FOR  LIVING  WITHIN  PARADOX 

Today,  among  pundits,  economists,  media 
commentators,  business  and  labor  leaders, 
educators,  and  politicians,  it  seems  they  are 
in  general  agreement  that  the  paradox  of  af- 
fluence and  poverty  is  a  viable  and  deploring 
element  in  our  economic  and  social  life. 

This  agreement  turns  to  enigma  when  dis- 
cussion on  "What  to  do  about  it?  "  ensues. 
Tills  enigma  expresses  Itself  in  varying  de- 
grees of  "output  potential"  lor  solution  of 
the  problem,  as  it  is  spliced  off  from  various 
talce-oflf  points  along  the  long  'Coil  of  Eco- 
nomic Theory." 

Turns  on  the  end  of  the  coll  to  your  "right" 
give  off  currents  which  modulate  to  the 
'Friedman  Free-Market"  approach.  Currents 
from  turns  at  the  "left"  extremity  of  the  coll 
modulate  the  ■Socialistic"  approach  calling 
for  abolishment  of  private  property  and  con- 
trol of  all  economic  endeavor  by  the  State, 

Perhaps  the  'Free  Market"  output  of  the 
"Coil"  is  best  summed  up  in  Friedman's 
Capitalism  and  Freedom.  pl33.  when  he 
asserts: 

"Few  trends  could  so  thoroughly  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  of  our  free  society 
as  the  acceptance  by  corporate  officials  of  a 
social  responsibility  other  than  to  make  as 
much  money  for  their  stockholders  as  pos- 
sible." 

During  the  p>ast  two  years,  economist 
Friedman's  "Free-Market"  and  "Profit  Maxi- 
mization" views  have  perhaps  greater  ac- 
ceptance and  influence  on  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration than  views  held  by  any  other  econ- 
omist   or   group   of   economists. 

High-level  acceptance  of  these  views  calls 
for  examination  of  typical  postulates  which 
are  modulated  from  currents  given  out  by 
turns  at  the  Friedman  end  of  the  "Coil." 
Some  of  these  are: 

The  only  way  to  curb  inflation  is  through 
the  control  of  the  flow  and  amount  of  mon- 
ey; i.e.  high  interest  rates.  Increased  taxes, 
lowered   government   spending,   etc. 

If  monetary  controls  cause  pain  and  dis- 
ruptions such  as  high  ratee  of  unemploy- 
ment. Increases  In  welfare,  and  business 
failures,  then  so  be  it!  It  is  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  our  past  sins. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  live  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unemployment  in  a  free  so- 
ciety and  should  consider  a  4'f  rate-cur- 
rently, 3  million  unemployed  at  any  one  point 
of  time^a  condition  of  full  employment. 

Price  and  wage  controls  are  an  unthinkable 
solution  to  Inflation.  In  all  of  man's  history, 
when  they've  been  tried  they've  never  worked, 
and  there  Is  no  way  they  can  be  made  to 
work  In  a  free  society. 

More  than  any  other  Influence.  America's 
cultural  and  economic  greatness  can  be  at- 
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tnbuted  to  the  "Free-Enterprise"  and  "Free- 
Market"  system  and  approach. 

A  decrease  In  the  wholeeale  price  level  of 
say  iin  of  \'lc  -In  a  month  Is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion Inflation  Is  being  curbed.  If  such  a 
decrease  extends  for  60  days  It  is  proof  posi- 
tive Inflation  is  being  baited.  This  Is  so  de- 
spite concurrent  rises  in  retaU  prlcee. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  and  live 
with  an  annual  cost  of  living  Increase  of  at 
least  4  '-r . 

Increased  wages  are  a  principle  cause  of 
Inflation  and  must  be  curbed  prior  to  any 
attack  on  price  levels. 

A  principle  cause  of  Inflation  Ls  big  govern- 
ment spending. 

The  "private  sector  '  has  a  greater  motiva- 
tion for  efficiency  than  the  "pubiic  sector" 
and  more  government  functions  should 
therefore  be  turned  over  to  business  and 
industry. 

To  foster  and  preserve  Initiative  within 
the  "Free-Market"  sj-stem.  incentives,  in  the 
form  of  tax  breaks,  subsidies,  and  cost  plus 
contracts,  should  be  Ijaslc  goals  of  the  na- 
tion's purpose  and  policy. 

MODULATION    OF    CVRKENT    AT    STATISTICAL    END 
OP    COIL 

With  similar  force  and  conviction,  views 
are  modulated  from  currents  spliced  oH  in 
the  left  section  turns  of  the  "CoU"  at  the 
"Socialistic"  end.  These  views  hold  that  our 
great  problems  of  social  injustice  and  in- 
dignities to  man  can  never  be  solved  under 
any  arrangement  of  the  capitalistic  approach, 
and  assert,  therefore,  capitalism  In  any  form 
must  be  abolished!  Some,  whose  views  are 
spliced  off  toward  the  middle  section  of  the 
"Coll  ".  hold  the  abolishment  of  Capitalism 
can  be  achieved  by  legal  means.  But  views 
from  turns  of  the  "Coli"  on  the  extreme  left 
support  the  assertion  that  Capitalism  can 
only  be  uprooted  by  forceful  overthrow  of 
the  government. 

Since  I  hold  we  can  and  must  find  solu- 
tions to  our  problems  within  the  Capitalls'.ic 
sv-stem.  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to 
enumerate  or  react  to  the  specific  views 
which  can  be  spliced  off  the  turns  of  the 
'Coil  "  at  the  Socialistic  end. 

REACTION    TO    "rREI-MARKET"    VIEWS 

As  one  is  being  bombarded  by  the  views  of 
"Free-Market"  advocates,  he  senses  that  the 
primary  weapon  being  used  In  this  l)ombard- 
ment  Is  dogma  in  its  literal  and  arrogant 
form.  For  example,  he  Is  instructed  on  a  T\' 
talk  show,  beamed  to  a  national  audience  by 
the  foremost  exponent  of  the  "Free-Market  " 
approach  to  the  effect  that.  "There  is  only 
one  way  to  curb  Inflation,  and  that  it  is 
through  use  of  monetary  controls.  There  is 
no  other  way.  and  it  is  useless  to  consider  any 
other  approach !" 

To  many  of  us.  in  this  free  society  of  ours, 
the  point  at  which  philosophers,  pioliticians. 
preachers,  and.  yes.  economists  begin  to  lose 
our  attention  is  when  they  assume  a  God- 
like mantle  and  surround  their  assertions  in 
the  unassailable  cloak  of  the  ultimate  truth. 
To  those  of  us  who  still  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  question  and  challenge  restrictive 
abortion  laws,  the  seniority  system  in  the 
Congress,  or  even  the  existence  of  God.  the 
advocacy  of  opinions  In  the  form  of  dogma 
causes  us  to  doubt  whether  such  assertions 
have  any  foundation  in  truth.  One's  instinc- 
tive reaction  to  being  instructed  by  dogma 
is  to  resist  the  declarations  and  proclama- 
tions by  raising  questions,  challenging  ques- 
tions. Admittedly,  one  might  over-react  in 
clamoring  for  some  semblance  of  the  truth 
dtiring  exjxtsure  to  the  heat  of  blasts  from 
dogma  bombardment.  In  any  case,  here  are 
some  reactions  of  one  individual  to  "Free- 
Market"   assertions: 

Why  is  it  proclaimed  that  tvage  increases 
are  the  chief  cause  o/  inflation? 

Is  It  because  big  unions  and  the  members 
they  represent  are  trying  to  wrench  the  con- 
centration of  the  nation's  wealth  from  big 
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business  to  big  labor?  Wss  the  "Blue-CoUsj- 
worker  who  recenUy  tdd  a  national  TV  au- 
dience that.  "I'd  be  willing  to  take  a  cut  In 
pay  If  they  would  do  something  to  guarantee 
nie  the  cost  of  living  would  not  go  up  any- 
more!"  a  "fink"  in  the  eyea  at  his  peers?  Or 
wasn't  he  a  thin  TOlce  CTTlng  out  In  the  wil- 
derness of  charge-and-connter-charge  that 
there  Is  something  phony  about  those  who 
assert  that  labor  Is  getting  more  than  lu  talr 
share  of  the  nation's  wealth  because  Ameri- 
can non-supervisory  workers  have  groes  week- 
ly earnings  of  (131  34,  a  wage  level  which 
dwarf  pay  scales  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
It  didn't  take  a  degree  In  economics  for  this 
worker  to  know  he  was  obliged  to  live  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  world's  highest  cost  of 
living  rate  and  that  after  taxes,  SSA  and  UI 
deductions  and  related  deductions  caused  by 
price  rlsea  since  1967-1959.  his  "Real"  spend- 
able earnings  today  were  a  mere  »77  68.  How 
must  this  worker  feel  when  on  top  of  this  de- 
pression of  his  spendable  earnings — which 
levels  are  held  to  be  causing  Inflation— he 
Is  instructed  that  he  must  tolerate  a  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  at  the  4'r  rate,  per  an- 
num, and  that  a  6.8%  price  rise  In  steel  is 
acceptable?  What  Is  his  level  of  frustration 
when  he  Is  obliged  to  pay  98c  for  a  small 
bottle  of  aspirin,  $10  for  a  dental  filling,  985 
per  day  for  a  hospital  bed  for  his  ailing  wife. 
83c  for  a  dozen  eggs,  and  tl.39  for  a  pound 
of  pork  chops?  "Well."  say  the  "Free-Msu-ket" 
advocates,  "we  admit  the  real  spendable  earn- 
ings Indexes  need  constant  study,  but  one 
thing  we're  sure  of,  and  that  Is  big  govern- 
ment spending  U  a  chief  cause  of  inflation  I" 
//  "Big  Govemment  Spending"  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  inflation,  why  is  President 
Nixon  reverting  to  FDR's  "pump  priming" 
Keyjieaian  approach  and  promising  the  na- 
tion he'll  insure  a  "full  employment-4' o  un- 
employment rate"  economy  by  running  a  $15 
billion  per  annum  deficit  spi  -iding  program 
through  1972T 

If  there  Is  "fat"  In  government  spending 
which  Is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  natk>n, 
a  good  point  of  departure  might  be  to  ex- 
amine the  large  spending  categories  first. 
This  would  bring  under  scrutiny  our  $75  bil- 
lion defense  budget,  which  Is  approaching 
half  of  the  nation's  total  outgo.  This  obliges 
us  to  assess  whether  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  our  involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
Civil  War.  Is  the  •Domino-Theory"  truly 
valid  against  today's  reference  points?  If  we 
truly  believe  In  "self  determination",  are  we 
not  steadfastly  and  stubbornly  defeating 
that  very  principle  by  falling  to  support  a 
coalition  government?  If  we  had  a  conunlt- 
ment,  Infonnal  or  otherwise,  to  aid  South 
Vietnam  In  their  Civil  War  with  the  North, 
haven't  we.  In  10  years  with  46.000  lives  and 
over  $200  billion,  lived  up  to  that  commit- 
ment and  more?  Do  the  corruption  and  greed 
of  the  Saigon  government  Justify  any  fur- 
ther expenditure  on  our  part?  Why  are  we 
diUy-dallylng  around  in  Cambodia  and  Laos? 
Isn't  It  time  for  the  Indo-Chinese  who  really 
want  freedom  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
putting  their  lives  on  the  same  line  as  their 
rhetoric? 

in  the  Interest  of  halting  "Big  Government 
Spending",  which  Is  fanning  the  fires  of  In- 
flation. Isn't  It  time  we  reassess  the  levei  of 
spending  In  Europe  under  NATO  agree- 
ments? What  about  military  equipment  and 
weapons?  In  World  War  III.  how  long  will  a 
"Plat-top"  be  operative  against  an  enemy 
world-wide  fleet  of  nuclear  subs?  How  many 
low-income  housing  units  could  we  b«lld 
with  the  savings  achieved  by  deferring  con- 
struction of  a  single  "Flat-top"?  With  capa- 
bility of  firing  missiles  from  subs  and  the 
fantastic  Increase  In  range  of  bombers,  In- 
termediate bombers  and  fighters,  why  do  we 
need  "Plat-tops"  in  World  War  III? 

Could  not  a  hard-nosed  reassessment  of  our 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  Civil  War,  NATO, 
and  of  spending  for  equipment  and  weapon* 
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of  war,  produce  savings  which  could  enable 
us  to  make  major  strides  In  meeting  such 
urgent  needa  as  eradication  of  slums,  build- 
ing of  homes  and  schools,  and  beautifying 
recreational  areas,  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  alleviation  of  malnutrition 
and  disease?  If  government  spending  Is  that 
critical  to  curbing  Inflation,  why  was  It 
necessary  to  spend  60.000  In  refurbishing 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  oOlce  and  grounds, 
and  $35,000  for  "dressing  up"  the  work  place 
of  the  Interior  Secretary?  How  many  millions 
does  It  take  to  maintain  government  opera- 
tions at  the  President's  second  and  third 
White  Houses?  Why  the  fat  pay  Increases 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President?  Do 
not  facts  bear  out  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  the  most  vocal  ad- 
vocate of  "fiscal  responsibility"  and  "curbing 
of  big  goveriuneut  spending",  has  proved  to 
t>e  the  biggest  spender  in  history  when  It 
comes  to  personal  staff,  ceremony,  ritual, 
status,  and  p>ersonal  Image  and  convenience 
of  top  administration  officials?  To  strengthen 
thelt  argument,  perhaps  "Free-Market"  ad- 
vocates will  want  to  "study"  Indexes  of  gov- 
ernment spending  a  little  more  closely. 

"Whatever  the  causes  of  inflation  are,"  we 
are  assured  by  "Free-Market"  advocates, 
"monetary  policies  which  have  control  over 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  economy  hai'e 
stemmed  and  halted  the  rise  of  inftation!" 

"Just  look  at  the  drop  in  wholesale  prices." 
they  say.  Are  fractional  drops  In  rates  of 
wholesale  prices  over  a  30-  or  even  a  60- 
day  period  real  evidence  these  policies  are 
working?  When  these  fractional  drope  are  ac- 
companied by  steady  Increases  In  retail  price 
levels,  who  benefits  from  this  statistical 
"halting  of  the  Inflationary  spiral"?  The  con- 
sumer? The  engineer  and  scientist  standing 
In  the  unemployment  line?  TTie  hungry  child 
whose  school  lunch  program  has  been 
abolished?  T*ie  promising  youngster  who 
can't  afford  to  continue  his  college  studies? 
The  trained  production  worker  who  Is  obliged 
tc  go  on  welfare?  Or  Isn't  It  pretty  clear,  by 
this  time,  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  these 
policies  have  been  the  banks  and  money- 
lenders? 

Do  those  "Free-Market"  advocates  who 
proclaim  that  the  only  way  to  curb  inflation 
IS  through  "Monetary  Control"  policies  also 
assert  that  on  the  matter  of  inftation  man 
has  reached  the  ultimate  truth,  and  that  it 
is  useless  for  man,  any  longer,  to  attack  tliis 
problem  with  imagination  and  Innorafion? 

Does  this  mean  that  the  "4  by  4"  trends 
may  not  be  subject  to  challenge.  I.e.  "we 
must  accept  a  4'',  per  annum  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  as  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  nation  for  the  welfare  of  all  of 
Its  citizens:  and  we  must  accept  a  4*^^  rate 
of  unemployment  as  a  condition  of  full 
employment?  If  we  accept  these  rules,  with- 
out challenge,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
dozen  eggs  In  1986?  And  how  nuiny  millions 
of  our  citizens  will  be  exposed  to  the  Indig- 
nities of  a  life-long  future  of  welfare  hand- 
outs? 

On  the  same  score  of  the  ultimate  truth, 
must  we  accept  icithovt  challenge  the  as- 
sertion that,  "Never  in  man's  history  has  the 
Wage-Price  control  approach  been  success- 
ful in  curbing  inflation." 

if  this  Is  so.  why  do  housewives  recall  that 
when  their  husbands  were  In  the  service  of 
their  country  In  World  War  n.  that  the  OPA 
regulations  "saved  their  lives"  when  they 
went  to  market?  Was  the  cutting  of  wholesale 
price  Increases  from  a  level  of  T~',  per  annum 
in  1941-1943  to  2.4",,  In  the  1943-1940  period 
an  Indication  of  OPA  failure  to  achieve  the 
nation's  purpose?  Should  OPA  be  condemned 
as  a  "bureaucratic  mess"  In  that  overnight 
It  became  a  large,  powerful,  and  unwieldy 
bureau  obligated  to  undertake  administra- 
tion of  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dlfBcult 
Items  of  control  from  the  standpoint  of  tra- 
dition and  emotion  namely,  regulation  of 
prices?  Is   It  fair  to  pass  whatever  success 
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OPA  achieved  off  by  saying  these  controls 
can  only  work  In  time  of  war?  Haven't  we 
been  engaged  in  a  $200  billion  ■hooting  war 
tor  10  years?  Isn't  the  national  emergency 
of  24  millions  of  our  citizens  being  at  or 
below  poverty  levels  as  serious  a  threat  to 
our  survival  as  our  involvement  In  a  shoot- 
ing war?  Doesn't  our  Korean  War  experience, 
when  wage  and  price  controls  dropped  the 
wholesale  Index  of  capital  goods  from  TA  to 
I'i  .  give  us  clues  as  to  what  thU  technique 
might  do  for  us  In  peacetime?  Regardless  of 
national  purpoee  and  need  is  American 
"know-how"  simply  not  up  to  operation  of  an 
efUclent  price  control  bureau? 

And  why  do  "Free-Market"  advocates  refer 
to  price  controls  as  something  we  buried 
when  the  "war  emergency"  was  over? 

Can  travel  and  freight  rates  be  raised  at 
will,  or  do  those  rates  have  to  come  before 
public  scrutiny  In  meetings  of  governmient 
boards  and  commissions?  Similarly,  Isnt  pub- 
lic scrutiny  required  of  rates  of  phone  serv- 
ice and  heat,  light,  and  power?  Why?  Oh.  we 
say  because  these  services  affect  the  overall 
public  good  and  welfare!  Don't  most  citizens 
eat  eggs,  bread,  and  pork  chops,  wear  shoes, 
drive  a  car.  and  live  In  a  house?  Aren't  the 
costs  of  these  conunodltles  critically  Joined 
to  the  public  good  and  welfare? 

Is  the  declaration  that  efficiency,  sound 
management,  and  motivation  can  only  be 
found  m  the  private  sector  yet  (mother  "ulti- 
mate truth"  which  must  stand  without  chal- 
lenge? 

Why  did  Penn  Central  go  under?  Even  the 
bu.slness  conununlty  admits  of  InelBclency 
and  poor  management  here.  Didn't  Merrill 
Lynch  have  to  ball  out  Ooodbody  &  Co.  be- 
cause of  Citxjdbody's  "record  keeping,  which 
got  Into  a  horrendous  snarl"  (TIME.  11  9- 
70 1  ■'  Why  did  Lockheed  get  over  Its  head  on  a 
govemment  aircraft  contract  and  spend 
thousands  of  taxpayers'  money  lobbying  for 
a  $200  million  subsidy  loan?  Some  say  I-ock- 
heed  got  Into  that  bind  because  of  InefBclent 
management  and  use  of  staff.  Incldently.  If 
Lockheed  gets  the  subsidy  loan,  won't  they 
earn  the  distinction  as  the  nation's  most 
prominent  welfare  recipient? 

l!'.  private  Insurance,  what  would  be  the 
salary  of  the  carrier  head,  and  overhead  to 
administer  a  claims  service  which  paid  out 
over  $1  billion  annually  through  a  staff  of 
3  000  In  the  complex  field  of  employment? 
The  carrier  head  wovild  probably  get  $150,000 
per  annum  and  the  overhead  would  be  8' : 
and  up  In  the  public  service,  the  unemploy- 
ment In.siirance  administrator  gets  $20,000 
to  »25.0O0  for  this  task,  and  performs  It  effl- 
clenfly  within  a  3'~r   to  4'^   overhead! 

Isn't  It  possible  that  inefficiency  is  where 
you  find  It,  and  that  desires  to  perform  a 
public  service  In  carrying  out  the  great  so- 
cial goals  of  our  statutes  create  a  dedication 
and  motivation  for  efficiency  of  performance 
equal  to  or  surpassing  that  stemming  from  a 
base  of  profit  maximization,  earnings  stabll- 
Itv.  and  growth? 

The  "Ultimate  Truism",  that  in  effect  as- 
serts, more  than  any  other  influence,  the  free 
enterprise  approach,  which,  rooted  deeply  in 
our  cntreprcneural  tradition,  has  made  Amer- 
ira  the  great  nation  of  free  people  it  is  today, 
also  intrigues  us. 

Is  this  heritage  of  freedom  based  on  the 
building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  over 
government-subsidized  routes  In  the  High 
Sierras  with  20.000  Chinese  who  were  paid  $1 
per  day.  sun  up  to  sun  down,  obliged  to 
maintain  themselves,  and  whose  numbers 
were  rapidly  diminished  by  hazardous  work, 
lacking  even  the  most  primitive  of  safety 
practices?  Is  our  tradition  of  Individual  free- 
dom embodied  in  the  employment  of  girls  of 
6  In  textile  mUls  and  boys  of  7  In  mines  for 
a  few  cents  a  day?  Is  this  freedom  embodied 
In  exposure  of  worklngmen  at  the  gates  of  a 
large  auto  manufacturer  in  the  "SO's  to  armed 
hoods  and  thugs  as  they  sought  to  receive  a 
living  wage  from  an  enterprise  experiencing 
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fabulous  profits?  Is  this  entrepreneural  tra- 
dition which  exploited  the  people  who  pro- 
duced the  wealth  the  heritage  we  treasure? 
Was  the  entrepreneur  who  owned  the  land 
and  the  factory  the  only  one  who  took  the 
risk  of  the  enterprise?  Or  was  that  risk  not 
shared  by  workers  who  performed  hazardous 
tasks  without  any  protection  for  their  safety? 

We  come  now  to  an  ultimate  of  ultimate 
truths,  namely,  "Tamper  or  disrupt  the  free- 
market  system,  and  you  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  freedom  in  America!" 

Maybe  it's  brashness  or  Just  plain  over- 
reacting, but  whatever  the  case,  we  pose  the 
question,  "What  free  markets?'-  Having  put 
the  question,  a  whole  series  of  Inquiries  come 
tumbling  out.  These  lead  us  to  business  lit- 
erature, and  we  conclude  anybody  with  a  fa- 
cility for  simple  arithmetic  can  take  the  May, 
1970  issue  of  Forbes  Magazine,  entitled  "Di- 
mensions of  American  Business",  2nd  An- 
nual Directory  Issue,  and  see  that  86%  of 
America's  wealth  comes  from  production  of 
goods  and  services  of  perhaps  700  to  1,000  of 
America's  2.5  million  business  and  industrial 
enterprises.  And  it  doesn't  take  a  degree  in 
economics  for  one  to  glean  from  this  and  sim- 
ilar business  literature  what  business  know- 
how  and  initiative  have  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  market  control. 

For  exsimple,  it  immediately  becomes  ap- 
paurent  that  a  cardinal  principle  of  largeness 
and  greatness  in  the  corporate  enterprise  is 
to  plan  so  that  the  unreliability  of  buyers 
and  sellers  market  will  be  minimized  or 
eliminated.  A  classic  example  of  elimination 
of  a  particularly  sticky  portion  of  a  buyer's 
market  la,  of  course,  the  auto  manufacturer 
who  set  up  its  own  foundries  and  metal  pro- 
ducing operations.  And  typical  of  the  "Big 
Ten"  corporation's  planning  to  minimize  un- 
reliability of  markets  has  been  the  prociu-e- 
ment  of  VMt  government  contracts,  where 
the  price  Is  certain  and  concern  as  to  ac- 
ceptance of  products  removed,  before  manu- 
facturing operations  are  put  Into  motion. 
Then  there  are  inter-corporate  "conspiracies", 
deemed  perfectly  legal  within  our  anti-trust 
laws,  where,  by  informal  exchange  of  goals 
and  plans,  a  few  large  concerns  capture  a 
seller's  market  and  virtually  remove  price 
fluctuation,  regardless  of  level  of  acceptance 
by  the  consumer.  And,  under  this  web  of 
successful  planning,  the  "little  operator"  has 
no  other  option  than  to  string  along  In 
markets  where  the  starch  has  been  taken 
out  of  competition.  If  the  little  guy  gets  too 
ambitious,  or  too  big  for  his  britches,  he  is 
the  one  likely  to  get  snared  by  anti-trust 
laws. 

But  to  say  these  large  corporate  enter- 
prises do  not  participate  in  the  nation's  re- 
sponsibility goals  is  pure  tommy  rot!  Look 
at  the  record.  They  pay  out  huge  sums  for 
social  security  and  unemployment  insurance 
contributions.  They  finance  pension  plans, 
health  protection  programs,  and  contribute 
to  workman's  compensation  and  safety  pro- 
grams. They  make  dramatic  contributions  to 
charitable  enterprises  and  are  most  gener- 
ous in  helping  to  fund  political  campaigns 
of  their  persuasion. 

Under  their  reliability  of  market,  earn- 
ings stability  and  growth  plans,  they  con- 
veniently pass  these  "social  responsibility" 
costs  on  to  the  consumer.  They  also  advocate 
and  support  higher  consumer  taxes  as  a 
curb  to  inflation. 

And  \inder  today's  "Free-Market"  envi- 
ronment, what  precisely  Is  the  opportunity 
for  Individual  freedom?  Is  there  freedom  in 
nn  environment  of  malnutrition,  where  16 
mlKlon  Americans  are  classed  as  the  "hun- 
gry poor"?  Is  there  freedom  for  24  million 
Americana  at  or  below  poverty  levels  where 
one's  prospects  for  survival  are  at  best  a  wel- 
fare handout,  even  In  a  shooting  war  econ- 
omy? WUl  the  carrot  of  a  $2,400  guaranteed 
annual  Income  plus  food  stamps  Improve 
this  prospect  when  unemployment  Is  at  the 
6':  rate,  and  Jobs  are  practically  non- 
existent for  the  illiterate  (11  6  million)  and 
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the  President  vetoes  the  stepped-up  Job 
training  program  passed  by  the  Slst  Con- 
gress? 

Do  youngsters  feel  the  exhilaration  of  free- 
dom when  they  must  abandon  their  college 
studies  due  to  lack  of  funds?  How  free  do 
parents  of  growing  families  feel  when  they 
are  prevented  from  procuring  adequate  hous- 
ing because  of  high  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages?  Does  the  small  businessman  feel 
the  pride  and  warmth  of  freedom  when  he 
Is  blocked  from  expanding  his  business  be- 
cause banks  won't  lend  him  money  to  In- 
crease his  inventories,  even  though  his  col- 
lateral is  documented  In  firm  orders  for  the 
goods  to  be  procured  in  the  expanded  inven- 
tory of  his  business  enterprise?  Are  these  the 
characteristics  of  individual  freedom  the 
"Free-Market"  advocates  proclaim  we  must 
strive  to  preserve  in  a  nation  whose  wealth 
is  pushing  the  ONP  to  the  trillion  dollar 
mark? 

WHAT    IS   INrLATION? 

If  Inflation  is  blocking  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Inequities  and  indignities  caused  by  our 
wealth-poverty  paradox,  and  I  assert  it  is, 
then  if  we're  going  to  get  out  the  scalpel  and 
remove  this  cancerous  paradox,  we'd  better 
know  specifically  where  it  Is  located  In  our 
economy;  know  where  to  cut  and  where  the 
healing  must  take  place. 

My  TV  wreatherman.  who  Is  nationally  rec- 
ognized for  his  expertise,  sometimes  deludes 
himself  that  his  expertise  extends  to  eco- 
nomics and  asserts  periodically  that,  "Infla- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  big  government 
spending."  And  he  has  strong  support  of  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Treasury  Charles  Walker, 
who  proclaims  in  the  Reader's  Digest  that 
inflation  is  "Federal  Spending."  My  doctor 
holds  that  Inflation  Is  simply  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  if  we  would  balance  the  budget. 
Inflation  would  end.  My  stock  broker  U  con- 
vinced Inflation  Is  the  pressure  of  splrallng 
wages,  which  drive  prices  ever  higher,  and 
states  we  must,  at  all  costs,  halt  the  rise  in 
wages.  And,  of  course,  there  are  thoee  who 
declare  that  inflation  is,  "The  availability  of 
too  much  money  In  the  economy." 

As  one  notes  these  reactions,  one  senses 
what  perhaps  can  b«  described  as  an  emo- 
tional block  against  permitting  the  word 
"price"  to  enter  into  the  diagnosis.  Evident- 
ly, in  their  minds,  price  relates  directly  to  the 
sacred  cow  of  profit  maximloation,  earnings 
stabUlty,  and  growth.  To  disturb  this  ar- 
rangement and  motivating  force,  which  is 
rooted  deeply  in  the  autonomy,  of  our  cor- 
porate enterprises,  would  be  to  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  freedom. 

So,  in  respectable  gatherings,  one  just 
doesn't  mention  that  prices  axe  a  major  cause 
of  Inflation.  If  he  does,  he's  "way  out  of 
line"  and  probably  a  radical  liberal,  or  may- 
be even  a  "pinko".  In  fact,  let's  faoe  It.  if, 
In  polite  society,  one  mentions  price  levels 
when  discussing  causes  of  inflation,  he  sim- 
ply wont  be  regarded  as  a  very  nice  person. 
And  we  cant  have  that,  can  we? 

Oh,  yes  we  can.  Nobody  is  going  to  say 
this  "Middle-American"  Is  not  a  very  nice 
person  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  polls,  opinion,  and  media  surveys, 
which  cerUfy  I  am  a  long-suffering.  God- 
fearing, up-standing,  law-abiding  clUaen.  We 
can  and  will,  therefore,  define  inflation  for 
what  it  is.  Inflation  is  not  federal  spending, 
is  not  splrallng  wages.  Is  not  too  much  mon- 
ey in  the  economy  and  is  not  an  unbalanced 
budget.  Inflation  is  price  levels  which 
are  higher  than  the  economy  can  support  or 
tolerate.  If  we  can  achieve  price  stability — 
and  this  will  take  some  cutting— we  can 
then  find  means  and  resources  to  cause  the 
wealth-poverty  tumor  to  wither  up  and  die. 
And,  mark  you,  unrighteous  person  which 
I  am.  I  didn't  inoiude  splrallng  wages  in  my 
definition,  because  I  hold  that  when  and  if 
true  price  stabUlty  Is  achieved,  wage  stabUlty 
wiU  follow.  Just  how  much  of  a  bargaining 
point  would  UAW's  Woodcock  have  If,  when 
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he  went  to  the  bargaining  table,  It  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
been  stabilized,,  that  wages  had  been  able 
to  catch  up,  and  there  were  no  foreaeeable 
prospects  for  continued  Increases  In  llring 
costs?  I  suspect,  In  this  type  of  situation. 
Mr.  Woodcock's  concern  would  go  to  work- 
er productivity,  working  conditions,  and  Job 
content  and  satisfaction.  If  the  corporation 
were  in  deep  trouble  as  to  earnings  stability, 
he  might  even  agree  to  a  wage  cut.  Oh.  don't 
laugh.  This  has  happened  in  a  number  of 
instances  where  workers  have  felt  they  had 
a  real  stake  and  say  in  the  planning  of  the 
business  enterprise. 

SOLUTION 

OK,  call  it  brashness,  or  over-reacting 
but  I  have  defined  Inflation  as  price  levels 
which  the  economy  cannot  support  or  toler- 
ate, and  I'm  trapjjed  with  the  obvious  re- 
quirement, "StabUlze  price  levels  or  shut 
up!"  Here  again,  some  of  my  self-righteous 
friends  advise,  "Well,  if  you  must  take  that 
position,  for  God's  sake  talk  about  'guide- 
lines' and  not  'controls'."  "Ouidelines."  they 
counsel,  "denote  a  much  softer  and  more 
cooperative  solution  than  contrcds." 

Well,  there  isn't  much  time  left  for  sub- 
tleties and  niceties.  The  patient  Is  in  shock, 
the  diagnosis  hiks  been  made,  and  we  can't 
fiddle-faddle  around  any  mare  with  aspirin 
and  rest.  The  scalpel  is  out  and  we're  ready  to 
cut.  The  tumor  has  spread  so  widely  our  in- 
cision win  not  merely  be  to  achieve  tempo- 
rary relief  but  to  achieve  the  relief  promised 
by  permanent  price  controls.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  to  succeed,  we're  obligated  to  examine 
the  market  glands  with  care  and  be  sure  we 
understand  their  nature  and  characteristics. 

NATtras  or  paicss  withzn  makkxts 

Our  position  exposes  us  to,  "Now  that  you 
have  embraced  the  "controls'  technique  as  a 
solution,  where  are  you  going  to  find  indica- 
tions that  prices  and  costs  are  out  of  line?' 
My  response  is  that  examples  of  when  the 
problem  lies  are  pretty  close  to  the  surface, 
and  that  you  don't  have  to  dig  very  deei^y  to 
begin  to  see  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

For  example.  Time,  on  November  16,  1970. 
reports  on  how  Royal  Inns,  by  serolng  In 
on  customer's  desire  for  luxury,  has  been  able 
to  set  costs  of  units  at  $30  for  single,  $30  for 
double,  and  $250  for  high  roller  suites.  In  Las 
Vegas.  Because  of  this  policy,  Royal  Inns, 
m  the  first  half  of  1970 — a  bad  year  for  the 
motel  Industry — tripled  Its  profits  In  Its 
eleven  state  operation.  Taking  a  "price  con- 
trols" aK>roach,  one  has  to  ask,  "Just  how 
much  "running  room'  does  this  enterprise 
have  before  they  would  cecise  to  be  a  profit- 
able business?"  This  Is  pretty  weU  answered 
by  entrepreneur  Oagoslan,  who  tdd  Time's 
reporter,  "If  times  should  really  get  bad  In 
the  economy,"  he  says,  "there  Is  not  a  room  In 
our  chain  that  we  couldn't  rent  for  $8  and 
pay  our  expenses  at  70  "c  occupancy." 

There  Is  the  saga  of  entrepreneur  John 
King,  who.  m  a  few  short  years,  parlayed 
$1,600  into  a  financial  empire  of  $4M  mlUlon 
(Time.  6-25-70).  King,  through  Innovative 
use  of  the  computer,  came  up  with  geological 
survey  procedures  and  techniques  which  re- 
sulted In  substantial  savings  to  firms  needing 
this  service.  Because  of  profits  from  the  serv- 
ice and  Mr.  King's  acknowledged  marketing 
genius,  he  has  a  fleet  of  custom-buUt  llmo- 
slnes  with  fur  upholstery,  9  alrpdanes.  3.000 
pairs  of  cuff  links,  (many  of  them  solid  gold) . 
and  homes  In  Denver.  HawaU.  Palm  Springs, 
and  Manhattan,  and  a  ranch  at  Qrandy  Colo- 
rado, encompassing  4.000  acres,  with  guest- 
houses that  accommodate  130  people,  a  shoot- 
ing gaUery,  and  a  beauty  parlor.  As  the  article 
states.  "King  Is  a  man  who  Is  wUUng  to  take 
the  big  risk  to  get  the  big  reward  and  knows 
how  to  use  technology  and  the  tax  laws." 

Pine,  well  all  agree  that  the  guy  who  takes 
the  risk  deserves  the  rea-ard.  The  only  qu«iv- 
tlon  here  is.  how  much  reward?  If  King  had 
charged  10  i   less  for  his  service,  would  not 
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the  reward  have  been  ample?  One  even  won- 
ders If  King  could  not  have  eked  out  a  rea- 
sonable profit  It  he  bad  charged  30%  leas  for 
the  service.  If  we're  really  concerned  a2>out 
the  wealth -poverty  paradox,  how  much  re- 
ward In  terms  of  net  profit  and  tax  breaks 
does  an  entrepreneur  need  to  motivate  him 
to  take  the  rlAk?  Entrepreneur  King  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  oil  companies  and  of  the 
nation  for  his  Innovative  use  of  the  computer 
to  cut  coets  of  oil  exploration.  But  $480  mil- 
lion worth?  How  high  Is  up? 

The  fact  that  King  Is  now  facing  bank- 
ruptcy (Forbes,  7-16-71)  doesn't  change  the 
significance  of  this  entrepreneural  adventure 
Into  "Instant  riches"  through  inflated  prices 
and  tax  shelter  manipulations.  Rather  it 
suggests  even  the  entrepreneur  can  be  over- 
whelmed with  vast  wealth  and  that  such  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  riches  can  be  a 
confusing  experience  to  him  and  an  utter 
waste  to  society.  For  example,  if  King  had 
charged  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  exploratory 
■ervlce",  and  tax  loopholes  had  been  plugged. 
perhaps  the  price  level  of  gasoline  might 
have  been  a  quarter  or  a  half  cent  cheaper. 
Think  what  this  would  have  meant  In  terms 
of  economic  security  to  millions  of  low-In- 
come motorists  throughout  the  nation 

While  we're  looking  for  clues  as  to  where 
reasonable  price  levels  might  be  established 
to  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral,  let's  return 
to  FORBES'  annual  report  on  "Dimensions 
of  American  Business"  May.  1970  and  1971 
lasues.  Here  listed  among  the  nation's  great 
corporate  enterprises  are : 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  with 
assets  of  »43. 903, 12 1.000.  Their  Net  Profits 
for  1969  were  listed  at  «2. 198,698, 000  after 
Capital  Expenditures  of  over  $5.5  billion,  in 
1970  their  net  profits  held  to  «2, 189, 000, 000 
One  suspects  the  FCC  has  been  very  fair  with 
AT  &  T  over  the  years  and  wonders  if  a  4'c 
bike  in  long  distance  rates  is  Justified. 

General  Motors  with  •14,676,736,000  in 
assets.  Their  Net  Profits  for  1969  are  listed  at 
$1,710,696,000  after  Capital  Expenditures  of 
$1,906,943,000.  In  1970,  despite  James  Roche's 
heart-rending  wails  over  disastrous  wages 
Increases,  OM's  Net  Profits  held  to  a  healthy 
$609,000,0001  Is  it  really  necessary  for  OM 
to  raise  prices  on  autos  and  parts  after  the 
recent  settlement  with  the  AUW?  If  so.  how 
much?  Must  the  consumer  be  slugged  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Increase?  How  high  is  up? 
Seven  of  the  nation's  largest  steel  producers 
with  combined  assets  of  $14,472,314,000  are 
listed  in  1969  for  Net  Profits  of  $674,293,000. 
For  the  second  quarter  of  1971,  U.S.  Steel 
alone  recorded  a  whopping  $77,879,964  in  Net 
Income.  Does  steel  really  need  to  force  an- 
other price  rise  of  almost  7%?  What  would 
b«  the  effect  on  price  levels  of  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  autoe,  construction,  and 
other  commodities  and  services  using  steel 
as  a  basic  resource  if  steel  could  live  within 
a  $674,000,000  profit  range? 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  Is  listed  with 
assets  of  $17,837,961,000  with  1969  Net  Profits 
of  $1,310,000,000,  after  Capital  Expenditures 
of  $1,600,716,000.  Similar  profits  ranges  are 
listed  for  Texaco,  Oulf,  Atlantlc-Rlchfield, 
etc.  From  a  review  of  these  indicators  of 
successful  carrying  out  of  earnings  stability 
and  growth  plans,  one  wonders  if  an  annual 
price  hike  in  gasoline  of  9.4 "<>  is  needed.  One 
also  wonders  why  the  entire  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  un-Ieaded  gasoline  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Certainly  a  few  minutes  of  study  of  price 
Indexes  reveals  that,  in  a  recent  9  months  pe- 
riod, copper  prices  Increased  by  24 'r  and  zinc 
by  11",.  It  appears  that  In  any  review  of 
business  literature  and  other  organized  data 
concerning  operations  of  business  and  indus- 
trial establishments  clues  come  rolling  out  as 
to  where  one  might  make  a  start  In  achieving 
price  stability  through  the  "Controls"  ap- 
proach. 

BLAME 

Lest  the  reader,  at  this  point.  fe«l.«  that 
what    I'm    building    to    Is   a   wholesale   con- 
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demnatlon  of  business  and  industry,  at- 
tributing to  It  blame  for  the  monstrous  tu- 
mor of  economic  dislocation  which  has  the 
nation  in  its  grip,  let  me  set  the  reader 
straight. 

First,  on  a  purely  selfish  basis,  if  business 
and  Industry  can't  realize  a  reasonable  re- 
turn of  net  profits  for  their  efforts,  a  part  of 
the  financial  security  I  have  built  to  sustain 
my  wife  and  me  for  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  will  be  wiped  out.  I  freely  admit  that 
in  an  assessment  of  the  role  of  business  and 
industry  in  our  society,  my  views  are  per- 
haps canted  toward  supporting  the  contribu- 
tion it  has  made  and  can  make  rather  than 
embracing  a  sweeping  indictment  of  this 
role. 

Second,  I  suspect  history  pretty  well  bears 
out  my  canted  leanings.  Past  events  show 
that  whenever  the  nation's  leaders  have 
clearly  set  forth  national  peril  and  emer- 
gency, and  sought  assistance  and  coopera- 
tk  :i  from  industry,  the  response  has  always 
been  p  wltive  and  immediate  In  support  of 
the  nation's  effort. 

Surel  the  generals  and  admirals  and  their 
forces  c  awn  from  both  the  "regular  services" 
and  the  "civilian  pools"  deserve  a  full  meas- 
ure of  cr  dlt  for  pulling  this  nation  out  of 
the  sha.nL)lrs  of  disastrous  defeat  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  through  their  courage,  skill 
and  determination  this  nation  achieved  vic- 
tory over  the  most  formidable  enemies  any 
nation  has  faced  in  the  world's  history. 

Let's  face  It,  the  "Awakening  Giant,"  to 
which  the  Supreme  Conunander  of  the  Japa- 
nese Forces  referred  after  the  successful 
ravage  of  Pearl  Harbor,  was  the  Incredible 
potential  of  the  American  business  and  in- 
dustrial establishment  to  produce  the  weap- 
ons of  war.  He  knew  that,  when  that  produc- 
tive power  was  coupled  with  the  determina- 
tion of  a  people  infuriated  by  sneak  attack 
and  blatant  aggression,  that  defeat  of  the 
aggressor  was  Inevitable.  The  Supreme  Com- 
mander knew  this,  and  that  is  why  his  reac- 
tion to  the  "glorious"  victory  at  "Pearl"  was 
sheer  sadness. 

The  common  thread  running  through  our 
experiences  in  World  Wars  I  and  II — which 
posed  the  great  threats  to  the  nation's  sur- 
vival in  modern  history — was  that  business 
and  Industry  received  from  the  nation's  lead- 
ers ( 1 )  clear  definition  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat  to  the  nation's  survival  and  (2) 
specific  direction  as  to  the  nation's  means  to 
meet  the  threat.  More  recently.  President 
Johnson  expressed  the  nation's  determina- 
tion to  wrench  the  goal  of  "equal  opportu- 
nity" from  the  rhetoric  of  statute  and  make 
It  a  way  of  life  In  America.  As  a  ptolnt  of  de- 
parture, he  app)ealed  to  leaders  of  business 
and  Industry  to  find  a  means  to  substan- 
tially Increase  participation  of  minorities  in 
the  work  force  of  the  "private  sector".  Henry 
Ford  II  stepped  forward  and  offered  the 
prestige  and  expertise  of  his  organization 
to  organize  and  admUiLster  the  "National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen".  To  date,  no  effort 
to  Increase  participation  of  minorities  In 
"pri^-ate  sector"  employment  has  come  close 
to  matching  that  of  the  NAB  I 

Other  examples  of  generous  and  effective 
response  of  business  and  Industry  to  meet 
emergency  needs  of  the  community,  state, 
and  nation  are  legion.  This  experience  seems 
to  fully  Justify  the  view  that  whenever  a 
public  need  is  clearly  described  to  business 
and  Industry,  and  specific  direction  and  pur- 
pose set,  the  cooperation  and  dedication  of 
business  leaders  Is  assured  in  efforts  to  meet 
the  need. 

ctTLPRrr 

To  me,  the  culprit  for  failure  to  halt 
splraling  inflation  has  not  been  the  leader- 
ship of  corporate  establishments  who  have 
Influenced  the  steady  Increase  of  price  levels 
across  the  economic  spectrum.  Rather  to  me, 
the  real  culprit  is  the  nation's  leadership  In 
Its  dismal  failure  to  present  the  nation's 
dilemma  to  business  and  industry  in  terms 
of  its  true  characteristics,  namely,  a  dilemma 
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born  of  the  wealth -poverty  paradox  which 
is  eating  away  at  the  roots  of  democracy 
and  threatening  our  survival  as  a  free  people. 
In  attempting  to  clearly  define  the  magni- 
tude of  this  threat  to  leaders  of  business 
and  industry,  President  Nixon  could  have 
said,  "Twenty-four  mllllona  of  the  nation's 
citizens  are  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
Fifteen  million,  despite  all  welfare  measure- 
ments, are  relegated  to  status  of  the  "hun- 
gry poor".  Eleven  million  are  illiterate  and 
almost  5  million  of  our  "employable"  citizens 
are  facing  long  terms  of  unemployment.  Yet 
our  GNP  is  pushing  toward  the  trillion  dol- 
lar mark." 

"Gentlemen,  Inflation  Is  at  .he  root  of  our 
inability  to  solve  the  wealth-poverty  dilem- 
ma, and  splraling  prices  are  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  Inflationary  root  system. 
So  long  as  I  am  F»resldent  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  Intend  to  bring  the  total  force  of  the 
nation's  purpose  and  determination  to  end 
this  dilemma,  the  outcome  of  the  1972  elec- 
tions notwithstanding! 

"In  the  magnitude  of  Its  threat  to  our 
existence  as  a  free  people,  where  each  citizen 
has  the  opportunity  to  seek  a  productive  life 
Ir  line  with  his  or  her  legitimate  aspirations 
and  to  live  in  dignity.  I  compare  this  threat 
to  the  assault  on  our  freedom  at  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941.  To  meet  this  threat  In  1941, 
the  nation  asked  you  to  perform  "Mlasion 
Impo.sslble."  This  you  did  by  only  asking. 
"When  must  the  mission  be  accomplished." 
I  now  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  meeting  our 
present  threat  by  attacking  and  halting  the 
momentum  of  the  price  spiral.  This  we  will 
do  by  working  together  to  develop  and  place 
In  effect  a  system  of  controls.  Just  as  we  did 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
These  controls  will  Insure  your  continued  ac- 
tivities under  the  umbrella  of  reasonable 
profits  levels  based  on  reasonable  earnings 
stability  and  growth. 

As  these  controls  become  operative,  we  will 
act  at  once  to  rearrange  the  nation's  priori- 
ties  and  go  forward  with  all  urgency  and 
speed  with  attacks  on  problems  of  health, 
hunger,  education,  employment,  and  pollu- 
tion which  threaten  the  well-being  of  large 
segments  of  our  citizens.  I  know  the  na- 
tion can  count  on  your  dedication  to  this 
great  and  sobering  purpose !" 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  has,  in  effect,  told  the 
nation's  business  leaders  that,  "Oh,  I  want 
to  halt  Inflation,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  I  deplore  hunger  and  Joblessness. 
I  understand  the  despair  of  poverty,  for  I 
have  seen  It  In  the  eyes  of  the  man  without 
hoF>e  of  Job  or  Income  who  has  come  into 
my  father's  grocery  store  when  I  was  a  boy. 
"Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  this 
administration  did  not  start  inflation.  We 
Inherited  It.  Already,  through  our  "monetary 
controls"  approach,  which  has  limited  the 
flow  and  supply  of  money  in  tiie  economy, 
we  have  brought  inflation  under  control.  De- 
creases in  wholesale  prices  In  some  months 
show  that  progress  hjw  been  made.  Ad- 
mittedly, these  measures  have  caused  pain 
and  dislocations  In  terms  of  unemployment 
and  business  slowdowns  and  failures,  but  this 
is  what  we  must  pay  for  our  past  sins. 

"I  deem  wage  increases  are  a  dominant 
factor  In  driving  prices  up.  and  deplore  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  big  unions  which  Is 
causing   this   dislocation." 

"Whatever  the  case,  I  assure  you  I  will  not 
support  any  type  of  price  controls  approach, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  engage  In 
■jawboning',  when  you  really  get  out  of 
line." 

"I  am  pleased  the  FED  Is  dropping  the  dis- 
count rate  and  that  the  supply  and  flow  of 
money  In  the  economy  is  being  Increased.  I 
am  announcing  to  the  nation  I  am  going  to 
engage  In  "expansionary  budget"  spending  to 
the  tune  of  abouf  $25  billion  through  1972, 
In  the  hope  that  through  deficit  spending,  we 
can  pump  more  Jobs  Into  the  economy 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  somehow  we'll  lick 
this  problem  without  upsetting  your  au- 
tonomy  to  get  as  much  return  from   your 
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activity  aa  your  participation  in  the  "Pree- 
Markef  Bystem  will  allow,  I  know  I  can 
count  on  your  cooperation  to  use  restraint 
In  pursuing  your  goals!" 

It  would  seem  that  a  busineaaman,  pledged 
as  he  Is  to  goals  of  profit  maximization,  earn- 
ings stabUlty  and  growth,  wouldn't  be  worth 
his  salt  unless  he  reacted  to  thla  type  of 
direction  and  Instruction  from  the  nation's 
Chief  Executive,  as  It  being  the  "green  light" 
and  full  license  to  "grab  while  the  grabbing 
is  good!",  and  let  someone  else  worry  about 
"social  reeponaibillty"  matters.  After  all,  that 
reaction  by  business  leaders  appears  to  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  rtew  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  advocate  of  the  "monetary  con- 
trols" approach — which  has  been  followed  so 
assiduously  by  the  Nixon  administration — 
when  he  advocated  that.  "Few  trends  could 
so  thoroughly  vmdermlne  the  very  founda- 
tion* of  our  free  society  as  the  acceptance 
by  corporate  officials  of  a  social  responsi- 
bility other  Vhan  to  make  as  much  money 
for  their  stockholders  as  poealble." 

One  wonders  If  Messr's  Friedman  and 
Nixon  perceive  what  opportunities  He  ahead 
for  corporations  to  make  money  for  their 
stockholders  when  the  point  is  reached  when 
25  million  Americans,  who  are  at  or  below 
poverty  levels,  become  Infuriated  by  the 
specter  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  facing 
their  families  and  loved  ones.  One  ponders 
on  how  susceptible  these  Americana  might 
be  to  '"outside"  leadership  which  beckons 
their  Joining  In  a  violent  and  forceful  effort 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  structure  of  their 
government;  a  government  which  denies 
them  opportunity  to  provide  for  themselvee 
and  their  loved  ones.  Is  a  climate  of  disrup- 
tion and  upheaval  Uhe  climate  in  which  goals 
of  maximum  profits,  earnings  stability  and 
growth  can  t>e  achieved?  Or,  In  such  a  caae. 
will  Mr.  Nixon,  in  order  to  "preserve  the 
American  Dream"',  turn  to  the  millUry  to 
Insure  these  rabble  rousers  are  kept  In  their 
place? 

So,  I  resist  labeling  business  and  industry 
as  being  singularly  responsible  for  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  through  Its  greed  and  avarice. 
Just  aa  I  resist  the  claim  that  It  Is  only  In 
the  private  sector  where  there  is  motivation 
for  efficiency.  For  me  the  truth  more  clearly 
lies  in  the  view  that  mis-management,  greed, 
inefficiency,  and  crookedness  are  where  they 
are  found,  whether  it  be  in  Penn  Central, 
Lockheed,  or  the  activities  of  the  Bobby 
Bakers.  Any  Idiot  can  generalize  from  the 
extreme  case,  and  attempt  to  set  up  a  smoke 
screen  by  using  the  ploy  of  clever  polemics 
to  draw   attention   away  from  the  truth. 

Men  of  goodwill,  love  of  nation,  and  gen- 
erosity are  present  in  all  walks  of  American 
life,  whether  It  be  In  the  public  or  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  question  is.  is  the  leadership 
of  this  nation  cotnpetent  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  these  men  can  Join  together  in  com- 
mon effort  to  rid  the  nation  of  the  tumorous 
dilemma  which  threatens  our  freedom. 
TEASiBiLrrT  or  controls 
If  It  is  agreed  that  Inflation  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  price  spiral,  then  we  must 
face  two  questions:  (1)  Is  It  possible  to  set 
up  and  administer  a  system  of  price  controU? 
and  (2)  Is  the  nation  ready  for  controls? 

When  we  pose  question  ( 1 )  to  the  experts. 
the  response  Is  clearly  In  the  negative.  When 
It  was  asked  of  a  foremost  "Free-Market" 
advocate  before  a  national  TV  audience  last 
year,  he  responded  In  the  God-like  mantle 
of  proclalmer  of  the  ultimate  truth  to  the 
effect  that.  "Never  In  mans  history  have 
price  controls  worked,  and  they  won't  work, 
now  or  ever!"  In  the  hope  of  finding  some 
chink  In  the  armor  of  thU  dognta.  we  lis- 
tened to  the  same  question  directed  to  a  top 
administration  economist  by  an  NBC  com- 
mentator before  a  naUonal  TV  audience.  In 
January  of  this  year.  He  responded  to  the 
effect  that,  "Tea.  we  need  some  kind  of  con- 
trol over  the  prtce  vplral,  but  it  Is  Impossible 
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to  achieve  this  through  a  system  of  price 
control*.  This  would  mean  study  of  the 
trends  and  characteristics  of  over  200,000 
prtce  Items,  and  this  Is,  in  volume  of  work 
and  complexity,  Ijeyond  our  capability  to  do. 
It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  try  It." 

So  there  you  have  It,  folks:  "It's  much 
too  complex  and  difficult  a  Job  f<w  Ameri- 
can know-how!"  My  problem  with  these  dec- 
larations— I  guess  because  I'm  a  Middle- 
American  square  and  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter—Is that  they  go  against  the  grain  and 
raise  my  hackles.  I  have  a  propensity  for  curi- 
osity which  I've  never  been  able  to  curb.  This 
gets  me  into  a  bit  of  trouble,  on  occasion, 
because  my  darned  curiosity  more  than  not 
leads  me  to  challenge  whatever  seems  to 
smack  of  dogma. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  challenge  of 
history  has  also  been  pretty  rough  on  dogma 
and  demagoguery.  I  recall  it  was  {Mroclaimed 
as  an  ultimate  truth  that  were  this  nation's 
Congress  to  pass  the  Social  Security  Act,  that 
this  ""soclallBtic""  measure  would  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  destruction  of  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions and  threaten  our  existent  as  a  free 
people.  The  legislation.  It  was  claimed,  was 
inspired  by  "communists""  and  "pinkos." 
"Besides, "  it  was  concluded.  "It  Is  a  bad  law 
and  will  falter  under  its  own  dead  weight  of 
the  complexity  of  keeping  records  of  em- 
ployee and  employer  payroll  taxes  and  the 
making  of  eligibility  determlnatloiu  for 
millions  of  Americans."  And  yet.  under  the 
national  purpose  of  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  individual  citizen.  It  was  deemed  urgent- 
ly necessary  that  our  citizens  be  accorded 
a  measure  of  protection  from  problems  of 
age,  disability,  health,  and  unemployment. 
and  the  SSA  was  passed   poet  haste! 

Since  Its  passage,  It  has  become  admin- 
istratively feasible  and  widely  accepted  as  an 
Indispensable  element  of  our  free  society. 
And  about  the  only  thing  you  hear  about 
social  security  programs  today  Is  a  bit  of 
squabbling  about  Increasing  levels  of  benefits 
to  match  cost  of  living  hikes  and  extension 
of  benefits  to  a  wider  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

And  my  persisting  curiosity  Impella  me  to 
ask,  "Could  Nel!  Armstrong  have  taken  the 
first  'giant  step  for  mankind'  on  the  moon 
If  It  was  beyond  the  reach  of  American  know 
how  to  accumulate  data  in  depth  on  some 
200.000  separate  Items?"  Is  it  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  computer  technology  and  mathe- 
matical genius  of  this  nation's  engineers,  sci- 
entists, and  technicians  to  organize  price 
data  BO  that  reasonable  Judgments  can  be 
made  as  to  trends  and  levels?  And  why  must 
all  200.000  Items  bo  covered  In  a  controls  sys- 
tem? As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  focussed  at- 
tention on  a  half  dozen  of  the  "durable"  and 
'"non-durable"  Items  Involving  products  of 
some  four  to  five  hundred  corporations, 
wouldn't  most  of  the  other  related  prtce 
levels  of  smaller  enterprises  fall  Into  line? 
What  If,  as  a  modest  start,  we  covered  Oil, 
Tobacco,  Bteel,  Chemicals,  Electrical,  and 
Autoe?  Wouldnt  price  stability  on  these 
Items  have  far-reaching  ramifications 
throughout  the  econwny?  Why  must  we 
Judge  the  merits  of  price  controU  by  en- 
gaging In  polemics  based  on  achieving  ulti- 
mate coverage.  In  its  Inception  SSA  cover- 
age was  far  below  needs.  It  still  hasn't  caught 
up.  Did  we  postpone  VE  day  until  we  could 
account  for  every  last  soldier  who  would  be 
killed  or  put  out  of  action?  Did  we  wait  until 
we  could  be  sure  as  to  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment which  would  be  immoblltaed?  If  we 
had,  we"d  still  be  planning  the  Invasion  of 
Europe. 

What  would  happen  If  the  problem  of  pro- 
graming and  organizing  price  data  were  given 
the  hundreds  of  space  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians  who  have  been  laid  off  from 
NASA  and  related  programs?  '"How  long."  I 
ask.  "'Mr.  Administration  Boonotnlst.  do  you 
think  It  would  take  theae  men  and  women  to 
develop  an  efficient  system  to  handle  data,  in 
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depth,  on  some  200,000  price  Items?"  I  sus- 
pect, Mr.  "party-line"  Economist,  the  answer 
you'd  get  back  from  these  Americans  Is  some- 
thing like,  "Only  200,000  lousy  items?  When 
do  you  want  the  data?  How  about  yesterday? 

"But,"  we   are   Instructed  by   free-market 
advocates,  "price  controls  have  never  worked 
In  all  of  man's  history  and  never  will  work! 
"What  about  our  experience  In  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War  when,  almost  overnight, 
our  prtce  structure  was  stabilized,"   I   ask 
"Oh,  those  were  wartime  measures  and  doni 
count,"   the   PM   advocates   reply,   and   add. 
"And  besides.  In  times  of  national  peril,  the 
people  will   go  for   anything."   "Haven't   we 
been  in  a  $250,000,000,000  'shooting  war"  for 
the  past  10  years?"  I  ask.  "Yeah,  but  that'll 
be  over  soon,  what  with  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
policy  and  everything,"  they  reply.  "Besides." 
they  add,  "the  worst  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened  is    a   little   unemployment,   and   now 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  adopted  -Keyneslan'  eco- 
nomics, we'll  lick  that  by  1973!" 

ThU  dialogue  has  little  satisfaction  for  my 
curtoslt/  for  it  seems  to  me  that,  along 
with  our  status  as  a  world  power,  comes 
prospects*  for  continued  levels  of  "Defense" 
spending.  These  sums  take  more  than  half 
of  our  out-go  as  we  engage  In  either  "shoot- 
ing wars"  or  preparation  against  threats  of 
wars  and  for  maintenance  of  military  bases 
and  installations  throughout  the  globe.  Who 
Is  to  say  that,  whether  we  are  In  or  out  of  a 
shooUng  war,  that  our  level  of  mUltary 
spending,  which  we  must  maintain  as  a 
world  power,  does  not  have  the  basic  char- 
acteristic of  keeping  us  In  the  grtp  of  a 
"War  Economy"  which  feeds  inflation,  and 
that  on  that  basis  alone,  a  "price  controls  " 
approach  is  needed? 

Apart  from  this  feeling  that  price  con- 
trols might  be  fully  Justified  by  reason  of 
continued  prospects  for  high  levels  of  mili- 
tary spending,  which,  in  effect,  expose  us  to 
living  within  a  "wartime  economy  ",  my 
curiosity  leads  me  to  surmise  that  we've 
maintained  a  system  of  prtce  controls  dur- 
ing  "peace   time"   for  many  decades. 

I  note  that  AT&T  cannot  Increase  their 
long-distance  rates  without  examination  of 
their  case  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  And,  as  I  look  a  bit  farther,  I 
see  that  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
costs  of  similar  services  are,  and  have  been, 
for  many  years,  under  public  scrutiny  and 
control. 

"What,  then,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Free-Mar- 
ket Advocate,  when  you  say  that  never  in 
man's  history  have  prtce  controls  been  a 
viable  part  of  our  society?".  I  ask.  "And  are 
you  asserting  that  all  regulation  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  and  rates  of  heat,  power, 
and  light  should  be  scrapped?  If  not,"  I  ask. 
"why  should  telephone  rates  be  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  and  not  Chemicals,  Ste<l. 
Oil.  or  Autos?  Aren't  these  goods  also  Im- 
portant to  the  national  welfare?  When  you 
come  to  think  of  It,  Mr.  Advocate,  Isn't  It  a 
little  silly  to  use  the  *Never-ln-man's-hlstory 
argument'  to  a  nation  which  put  the  first 
man  on  the  moon,  a  nation  which  Is  capable 
of  explortng  the  entire  universe,  and  to  a 
nation  where  the  challenge.  'Mission  Impos- 
sible.' is  Just  a  matter  of  stimulating  a  re- 
sponse of.  "When  must  it  be  done!" 

PL^BLIC      OPINION 

So  I  suggest  that,  whenever  the  nation 
determines  that  the  price  controls  approach 
Is  a  best  nteans  for  attacking  inflation,  then, 
at  the  point  of  time  of  that  determination,  a 
system  of  controls  can  be  luxxnptly  eetab- 
llahed,  efficiently  administered,  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  operation  of  the  system  can  be 
felt  almost  Immediately  In  terms  of  prtce 
stability. 

The  means  of  establishing  and  administer  - 
Ing  a  controls  system,  then,  lant  really  the 
question.  The  real  question  is.  is  the  nation 
ready  for  this  step?  And  here  I  depart  from 
my   own   oplnioiu  in  favor   of  noting   the 
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views  of  others.  These  Illustrations  of  public 
opinion  range  all  the  way  from  the  "Vol- 
untary" to  the  "Permanent"  controls  ap- 
proach. 

Although  I  favor  the  "Permanent"  ap- 
proach, I  naturally  favor  any  move  which  will 
acknowledge  need  for  a  direct  assault  on  the 
price  spiral,  no  matter  how  modest  It  might 
be  In  Its  Inception. 

This  "Rifle"  approach  of  zeroing  In  on  the 
price  level  structure  would  be  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  "Shot-Oun"  approfw:h,  where, 
under  imposition  of  monetary  controls,  blasts 
of  "tight  money"  pellets  mowed  down  what- 
ever came  in  their  paths.  Tliese  blasts  left  in 
their  wake,  in  the  name  of  "paying  for  our 
past  Bins,"  unemployment,  swelling  welfare 
rolls,  bankrupt  businesses,  stock  market  col- 
lapse, and  general  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
economy. 

The  illustrations  which  follow,  then,  ap- 
pear to  show  a  widening  groundswell  of  opin- 
ion which  would  have  us  put  the  "shot-gun" 
back  in  its  rack  and,  in  Its  place,  pick  up  our 
"rifle"  and  zero  in  on  the  price  spiral  by  dead 
center  aiming.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basic 
shift  in  national  policy  which  I  advocate  we 
must  make  if  we  are  to  preserve  individual 
freedom^ln  our  nation. 

GallopToU.  June,  1970;  as  reported  by  BF 
Chronicle:  "Actually,  if  the  question  of  wage 
and  price  controls  were  put  to  the  |>eople  of 
the  nation  in  the  form  of  a  referendum,  the 
odds  are  that  they  would  go  further  than 
voluntary  controls  and  vote  for  mandatory 
controls.  .  .  .  The  latest  survey  shows  that 
48%  ...  favor  "freezing  prices  and  wages 
at  their  present  level  as  long  as  the  Vietnam 
V^ar  lasts    .  . 

GcllOfp  Poll,  as  reported  by  SP  Chronicle, 
November  10,  1970:  "Ooverument  to  Set 
Wage-Price-Controls" : 

"Should 66% 

"Should  not - 36%" 

Committee  lor  Economic  Development 
(formed  by  a  group  of  businessmen);  as  re- 
ported by  NY  Times  Service,  November,  1970: 
"A  majority  of  a  study  group,  composed 
mainly  of  prominent  businessmen,  concluded 
yesterday  that  the  time  bad  come  for  the 
government  to  try  to  influence  private  price 
and  wage  decisions,  though  not  by  mandatory 
controls." 

International  Monetary  Fund,  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  managing  director:  as  reported 
by  8F  Clironlcle.  November,  1970:  "The  man- 
aging director  of  the  lie-natlon  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  yesterday  suggested  the 
United  States  consider  wage  and  price  con- 
trols." 

Knight,  John  S.,  Editor  Detroit  Free  Press; 
as  reported  by  Sacramento  Bee,  December, 
1970:  "In  my  Judgment,  the  President  should 
have  asked  for  wage  and  price  controls  long 
ago.  Now,  even  the  FED  is  Increasing  the 
money  supply,  thus  giving  evidence  that 
Washington  has  lost  Its  courage  In  the  fight 
against  inflation." 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Congressman,  15th  Dis- 
trict, California;  as  reported  by  Sacramento 
Bee,  November  1970:  "Instead  of  relying  on 
high  interest  rates  and  spending  cuts  to 
check  Inflation  and  rising  budget  deficits  .  .  . 
the  administration  should  switch  to  a  firm 
policy  of  wage  and  price  guidelines,  coupled 
with  stronger  federal  Investment  lu  domes- 
tic programs." 

McFall.  John  J.,  Oong^'essman .  15th  Dis- 
trict, California;  as  reported  by  Sacramento 
Bee,  November  16,  1970:  "McFall  and  other 
Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill  maintain  both 
objective*  could  be  met  If  Nixon  were  to  use 
the  full  power  of  the  White  House  to  hold 
wages  and  prices  in  line.    .    . 

Chrittian  Science  Monitor,  November  1970; 
"Means  must  be  found  to  provide  them 
(wage  and  price  controls)  with  teeth  which 
can  really  bite  and  hold.  We  therefore  pro- 
pose tliat  wage  and  price  guidelines  be  ac- 
companied by.  say,  a  90-day  walling  period. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  that  period,  any  major  wage  or  price 
increase  could  be  challenged,  studied,  and 
asked  to  justify  Itself.  This  Is  little  enough 
to  demand  of  any  American  citizen,  union, 
or  Industry  when  so  much  Is  at  stake." 

Sacramento  Bee  Editorial;  November  17, 
1970:  .  .  the  President  cannot  avoid  pon- 
dering whether  he  should  not  have  taken 
more  drastic  measures,  such  as  wage  and 
price  controls,  a  year  ago.  And  why  not? 
These  have  proved  effective  in  past  economic 
Instabilities  resulting  from  war,  and  surely 
the  nation  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
now  in  a  major  war  effort  which  has  been 
a  principal  spur  to  inflation." 

New  York  Times-Post  Reporting  Service. 
November  19,  1970:  "Maurice  Mann,  Assist- 
ant Director.  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Murray  L.  Wledenbaum,  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary,  urged  the  President 
to  shift  emphasis  earlier  this  year  by  trying 
to  hold  down  price  and  wage  increases 
through  direct  action-using  "guidelines"  or 
direct  pressure  of  public  persuasion.  .  .  . 
After  Mann  and  Wledenbaum  spoke  out  pub- 
licly In  support  of  this  policy  change,  they 
loet  standing  with  the  White  House." 

Burns,  Arthur  F.;  speech  to  American 
Bankers  Association,  as  reported  by  Time. 
June  1,  1970:  "Tliere  may  be  a  useful — albeit 
a  very  modest — role  for  an  'income  policy'." 
Time  reports  by  "Incomes  policy'  Burns  means 
( 1 )  presidential  preachings  to  business  and 
labor  that  they  have  a  social  responsibility  to 
hold  down  wages  and  prices;  (2)  wage-price 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  business  and  labor; 
(3)  federal  compilation  and  publicizing  of 
statistics  that  would  point  a  finger  at  Indus- 
tries, such  as  construction,  where  wage  and 
price  boosts  have  been  distressingly  high. 

Hayes,  Alfred,  president.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  NY;  December  1970;  as  reported  In 
SP  Chronicle:  "Alfred  Hayes  .  .  .  told  a  meet- 
ing of  the  national  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  he  hoped  for  development  of 
an  Incomes  policy  enforced  either  by  "Jaw- 
bone or  some  more  tangible  carrot  or  stick." 

Rinfret,  Pierre,  President  Rlnf  ret -Boston 
Associates;  as  reptorted  In  Forbes  magazine, 
June  1,  1970:  "We  should  follow  Bob  Rooes 
(Former  Treasury  Under  Secretary)  sugges- 
tion r  ■  a  s'x-month  moratorium  on  wages  and 
prices,  and  then  put  on  credit  controls." 

Galbralth,  John  Kenneth,  Harvard  Profes- 
sor; as  reported  In  Forbes  magazine,  June  1, 
1970:  "The  solution  ...  Is  federal  controls  on 
prices  and  wages.  In  the  end,  awkward  and 
disagreeable  as  the  prospect  may  be,  business- 
men should  be  the  first  to  argue  for  direct 
controls,  because,  in  the  absence  of  them,  you 
wreck  the  financial  markets." 

Lurie,  Louie,  Real  Estate  Magnate;  as  re- 
ported In  SF  Chronicle,  February  1,  1971: 
".  .  .  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  which 
consisted  of  three  words:  wage-price  control. 
It  would  bring  the  situation  back  to  normal." 

Bergeron,  Victor.  Owner,  "Trader  Vic"  Res- 
taurant Chain;  as  reported  In  SP  Chronicle, 
February  1.  1971  :  "Somebody's  got  to  say  you 
can't  raise  your  prices  any  more." 

Meany,  George,  President,  APL-CIO.  as  re- 
ported by  Clayton  Frltchey  on  January  30, 
1971:  ".  .  .  George  Meany  .  .  .  has  told  Nixon 
what  he  told  Johnson  before  him — that  the 
only  effective  answer  Ls  government  wage  and 
price  control." 

Childs,  Marquis.  Commentator,  February 
4,  1971:  "The  only  visible  answer,  therefore. 
Is  wage  and  price  control  or  some  equivalent 
form  of  restraint." 

Albert.  Carl,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  reported  by  UPI  on  February 
8,  1971:  "Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Joined  by 
Democratic  leader  Hale  BoggB,  La.,  and  whip 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Mass.,  told  newsmen  they 
win  drive  for  congressional  passage  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  for  two  years  Nixon's  power 
to  Impose  controls  over  wages  and  prices." 

Langendorf,  Stanley  S.,  President  Langen- 
dorf  Bakeries,  as  reported  by  the  Sacramento 
Bee  in  editorial  on  1-18-71:   "Now  he  (Lan- 
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gendorf)  wants  price  and  wage  controls  to 
stop  inflation,  meaaurea  to  guarantee  full 
employment  and  regulation  of  market  specu- 
lation." 

Porter.  Sylvia,  Commentator,  National 
News  Syndicate  Inc.,  aa  reported  in  SF 
Chronicle,  7-7-71:  "Incomes  policies'  to 
fight  Inflation  may  not  work  either,  but  at 
least  they  must  be  tried.  The  world  is  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  our  President  to  act." 

Bank  for  International  Settlements,  Basel, 
Switzerland,  as  reported  by  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, June,  1971:  ".  .  .  the  BIS  also  hinted 
It  «'x>uld  like  to  see  some  form  of  wage  and 
price  controls  In  the  US.  .  .   ." 

Javita.  Jacob  K..  Senator,  R-New  Tork,  as 
reported  by  AP:  "The  Senator  said  he  be- 
lieved a  national  wage  and  price  controls 
board  was  the  key  to  stabilizing  the  economy 
despite  the  Nixon  administration's  reluctance 
to  adopt  controls  because  they  worked  out 
badly  In  many  countries." 


LOBLOLLY    RANCH 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  John  B.  Shapleigh, 
a  noted  St.  Louis  physician,  describing 
Loblolly  Ranch,  an  Innovative  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  young  drug  abuser. 

The  letter  follows : 

LoBLOLLT  Ranch, 
St.   Louis.    Mo.,   September   24,   1971. 
Congressman  James  W.  Symington, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Deas  Conckessman  Stmington:  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Loblolly  Committee  I  would  like 
to  describe  to  you  the  basic  concepts  and 
plans  for  Loblolly  Ranch  which  as  you  know 
i.;  the  idea  of  Mr.  Edward  Hooper,  a  former 
drug-addict.  Having  been  through  the  dis- 
aster of  drug  addition  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Hoop»er  has  become  very  sympathetic  and 
conversant  with  young  drug  abusers. 

The  basic  Idea  of  Loblolly  Ranch  is  to  re- 
cruit young  people  who  have  recently  been 
motivated  to  stop  the  use  of  drugs.  We  will 
offer  them  a  challenge  l>ased  on  the  Outward 
Bound  philosophy;  supervised  by  individuals 
who  have  not  only  experienced  the  horrors 
of  drug  addiction  themselves,  but  have  had 
training  In  the  Outward  Bound  Schools. 
Through  this  program.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
participants  will  acquire  the  necessary  self- 
respect  and  ambition  to  stay  off  drugs  and 
contribute  to  society  in  general. 

The  present  plan  Is  for  perhaps  10  to  16 
ranchers  to  participate  In  the  program  for  a 
2  to  4  week  period  on  a  year  round  basis.  This 
will  allow  some  250  individuals  to  complete 
the  program  annually.  Selection  of  partlc- 
Ipanu  will  be  without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
religion. 

More  recently  the  Idea  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention has  been  discussed.  The  Idea  here 
would  be  to  Include  border-line  school  drop- 
outs and  others  who  are  experimenting  with 
drugs  and  integrate  them  In  the  program. 
Interest  In  this  phase  of  activity  has  been 
expressed  by  area  public  and  private  schools. 

Application  for  a  Missouri  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Council  grant  has  been  made 
and  Is  pending.  Plnanclal  support  by  inter- 
ested Individuals  and  private  governmental 
agencies  la  very  much  needed.  If  this  Innova- 
tive project  Is  successful.  It  could  well  be- 
come a  model  to  be  adapted  elsewhere  In 
the  country. 

Very    truly  yours, 

John  B.  Bhapleioh.  M.D., 
Chairman,  Loblolly  Committee. 
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LIBERALS  DEMONSTRATE  THAT 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  MEANS 
PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  OP 
MINORITY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
lean  people  certainly  must  be  wondering 
by  now  what  is  meant  by  "equal  employ- 
ment opportunity."  The  only  sure  thing 
is  that  this  overused  phrase  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  does  not  mean  that  the 
man  best  qualified  for  the  position  gets 
the  job — regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Recent  newspaper  articles  dealing 
with  announcements  of  major  policy 
changes  at  two  of  our  "leading  liberal 
imiversities  on  opposite  ends  of  the  coun- 
try, confirm  that  the  proper  definition  of 
the  phrase  "equal  employment  opportu- 
nity" is  preferential  treatment  of  blacks 
and  other  minority  groups  in  job  hiring 
practices  and  in  admissions.  It  is  an  "edu- 
cated "  world  indeed  when  the  English 
language  has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  equal  and  preferential  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

Other  aspects  of  life  in  America  today 
also  tend  to  create  confusion  over  the 
meaning  of  "equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity." While  many  native-born  Amer- 
icans are  imemployed,  certain  foreign- 
bom  immigrants  enjoy  guaranteed 
success. 

A  classic  example  of  this  is  Stalin's 
daughter,  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  and  her 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Hayakawa — 
who  also  happens  to  be  the  president  of 
the  State  college  in  California  that  de- 
creed that  the  college's  new  hiring  for 
the  next  2  years  be  primarily  of  blacks  or 
other  minority  members.  He  has  said 
that  his  goal  is  "to  achieve  within  each 
school  and  within  the  college  as  a  whole 
a  diverse,  multiracial  faculty." 

I  include  related  news  articles  and  a 
biography  from  Who's  Who  in  America, 
1970-71  in  the  Record: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct  5,  1971 1 

Universitt  Offers  Plan  To  Add  More 

Negroes 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Chancellor  Charles  E.  Bishop  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park  an- 
nounced steps  yesterday  to  help  Increase 
black  enrollment  despite  high  admissions 
standards. 

Bishop's  announcement  followed  recent 
charges  by  black  faculty,  staff  and  students 
that  new  admissions  policies  adopted  by  the 
board  of  regents  lost  month  to  control  total 
enrollment  were  discriminatory. 

These  critics  primarily  attacked  the 
planned  use  of  scholastic  aptitude  tests 
(SAT)  scores  as  a  factor  In  the  Index  on 
which  freshman  admissions  would  be  based 
starting  next  fall.  These  teats,  they  asserted, 
were  culturally  biased  against  blacks,  other 
minorities,  and  low-Income  students  gener- 
ally. 

Plans  so  far  have  called  for  an  Index  com- 
bining high  school  grades  and  class  standing 

With  SAT  scores  Into  a  predicted  college  grade 
point  average.  To  be  guaranteed  admission, 
a  student's  predicted  average  would  have  to 
be  at  least  1.9  (on  a  O-to-4  scale)  for  three 
years  and  3.0  thereafter. 

Bishop,  acknowledging  the  antl-SAT  crlt- 
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iclsm,  said  yesterday  he  has  asked  his  insti- 
tutional research  office  to  come  up  with  a 
standard  based  upon  high  school  grades  and 
class  standing  alone  that  would  equal  to  1.9 
predicted  average. 

Such  a  system,  presumably,  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  SAT  critics.  Whether  the 
regents  would  have  to  approve  Its  adoption 
was  unclear  last  night. 

Bishop  said  he  has  also  asked  the  Cultural 
Study  Center  on  campus  "to  Intensify  its 
ongoing  studies  of  the  accuracy  of  predictors 
of  achievement  at  College  Park  and  to  pro- 
vide continuing  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
new  admissions  policy." 

The  chancellor  also  said  he  was  seeking 
addition  of  Glenwood  Brooks,  one  of  the 
center's  staff,  to  the  committee  reviewing  the 
new  admissions  policies.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  panel  considered  fully 
the  results  of  research  to  date. 

At  the  same  time.  Bishop  announced  that 
College  Park  recruiters  would  Intensify  efforts 
to  attract  minority  students  who  could  meet 
the  admissions  standards.  He  called  on  civic 
leaders  and  high  school  counselors  to  help 
Identify  and  encotirage  such  students. 

He  also  ordered  admissions,  counseling, 
housing  and  financial  aid  officials  to  coordi- 
nate their  programs  "in  order  that  recruiters 
may  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job  In  counseling 
prospective  students." 

The  chancellor  disclosed  that  only  about 
half  the  black  students  admitted  to  College 
Park  this  fall  actually  enrolled.  Many  of  the 
others,  he  said,  failed  to  enroll  for  want  of 
financial  aid.  Blacks  at  present  represent  only 
about  4.5  per  cent  of  College  Park's  35.000- 
student  enrollment. 

"This  campus,"  Bishop  pledged,  "will  con- 
tinue to  Intensify  Its  programs  to  achieve 
a  better  racial  balance  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation." 

Since  Mrs.  MacFarland  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  summer  and  the  grievance 
committee  could  not  meet  to  consider  her 
complaint.  Mandel  decided  to  take  a  look  at 
the  file  himself,  Thomsen's  statement  said. 

(From   the  Washington   Post.  Oct.   3.    1971] 

Minority  Hiring  Polict  Set  at  San 

Francisco  State 

San  Francisco — President  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
of  San  Francisco  State  College,  saying  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  end  Job  discrimina- 
tion, has  ordered  that  the  college's  new  hiring 
for  the  next  two  years  be  primarily  of  blacks 
or  other  minority  members. 

In  a  letter  to  key  personnel,  Hayakawa  said 
all  departments  will  be  Included  in  an  ag- 
gressive program  to  comply  with  recent  inter- 
pretations of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

He  said  the  college  could  face  "suspension 
of  federal  grants  and  money"  unless  It 
does  so. 

Hayakawa.  himself  a  minority  group  mem- 
ber by  virtue  of  his  Japanese  ancestry,  took 
over  as  president  of  the  college  in  November, 
1968.  during  a  violent  student  faculty  strike 
over  demands  for  creating  an  ethnic  studies 
department.  He  gained  national  attention 
for  his  hard  line  against  militants. 

He  said  In  his  letter  that  the  goal  "is  to 
achieve  within  each  school  and  within  the 
college  as  a  whole  a  diverse,  multi-racial 
faculty  capable  of  providing  for  excellence 
In  the  education  of  its  students  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  college  community." 

"Unless  It  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  goal  is  Impossible  to  attain  because 
qualified  or  quallflable  employes  are  not 
available  it  is  understood  that  each  school 
and  department  of  SFSC  shall  hire  a  subsUn- 
tlal  majority  of  women  and  persons  from 
minority  groups  whenever  openings  occur 
during  the  1971-73  period." 

(Prom  Parade  magazine.  May  30,  1971] 

Peksonautt   Pakadk 
Q    What  is  the  relationship  between  Sta- 
tins daughter.  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  and  Dr. 
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Sam  Hayakawa.  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  University?— Desmond  Westerley,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

A.  Dr.  Sam  Hayakawa  is  Svetlana  Allilu- 
yeva's  brother-in-law.  Svetlana  is  married  to 
Wesley  Peters,  the  architect  In  charge  of 
Tallesin  West,  the  Prank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation  outside  Phoenix.  Wes  Peters'  sis- 
ter. Margedant.  has  been  married  to  Sam 
Hayakawa  for  more  than  30  years. 

■Who's  Who  in  Amejiica  1970-71 
Havakawa,  S(amuel)  I(chlye)  ha-ya- 
ka'wa),  educator,  writer:  b.  Vancouver.  B.C. 
Can..  July  18.  1906;  s.  Ichiro  and  Tora  (Isono  i 
H.;  B.A,.  U.  Manitoba,  1927;  M.A.,  McOlll  U  , 
1928:  Ph.D.,  U.  Wis..  1935:  D.F.A.  (honoris 
causa*.  Cal.  Coll.  Arts  and  Crafts,  1956;  m. 
Margedant  Peters.  May  27,  1937;  children  — 
Alan  Romer,  Mark.  Carol  Wynne.  Came  to 
U.S.,  1929.  Fellow  English,  U.  Wis.,  1929-30. 
Bsst.,  1930-36.  Instr.  English  extension  div  . 
1936-39;  Instr.  English,  Armour  Inst  Tech.. 
1939-40;  asst.  proft.  English,  HI.  Inst.  Tech  . 
1940-^2.  asso.  prof..  1942-47;  lectr.  unlv.  coll. 
U.  Chgo..  1950-55:  prof.  English,  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College.  San  Francisco  1955-68. 
acting  pres.  of  coll.,  1968 — :  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
vis.  prof.  Menninger  Sch.  Psychiatry.  1961 
Recipient  Claude  Bernard  Medal  Exptl.  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  U.  Montreal,  1959,  Fellow 
A.A.A.S.,  Am.  Psychol.  Assn.;  member  Mod- 
ern Language  Assn..  Am.  Dialect  Soc..  Nat. 
Council  Tchrs.  English.  Internat.  Soc  for 
Gen.  Semantics  (pres.  1949-50) .  Am.  Anthrcp 
Assn.  Soc.  for  Psychol.  Study  Social  Issues. 
Consumers  Union  U.S.  (dlr.  1953-55),  Inst 
Jazz  Studies  (dlr).  Clubs:  Press  San  Fran- 
cisco: Pannonla  Athletic.  Author:  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  (with  Howard  M.  Jones i. 
1939;  Language  In  Action  (Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selection),  1941:  Language  in 
Thought  and  Action.  1949;  Language.  Mean- 
ing and  Maturity,  1954:  Our  Language  and 
Our  World.  1959;  Symbol.  Status  and  Person- 
ality, 1963.  Columnist  for  the  Chicago  De- 
fender, 1942-47;  reviewer  Chicago  Sun  Book 
Week.  Editor:  ETC.:  A  Review  of  General 
Semanltlcs.  1943—.  Editor:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Modern  Guide  to  Synonymf,  1968:  supr  edi- 
torial bd.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries. Contbr.  to  Middle  English  Diction- 
ary, U.  Mich..  1933-38.  Home:  225  Eldrldge 
Mill  Valley,  Cal.  94941.  OfBce:  1600  HoUoway. 
San  Francisco  94132. 


HON.   WILLIAM   O.   COWGER 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
other  Members  of  this  body.  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  by  the  passing  of  my  es- 
teemed friend,  the  former  Congressm«n 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky,  William  O.  Cowger. 

Bill  and  I  began  our  service  in  the 
House  together.  During  his  tenure  in  the 
House,  it  was  my  privilege  to  work  close- 
ly with  him.  That  close  day-to-day  as- 
sociation brotight  about  a  profound  re- 
spect for  his  abilities  and  knowledge. 
Bill  Cowger  had  deep  convictions  and 
worked  diligently  in  pursuit  of  his  ideals. 
The  many  accomplishments  of  his  life, 
both  within  and  without  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, could  not  have  been  attained  with- 
out his  genuine  concern  and  Interest  in 
people  as  Individuals. 

My  wife.  Mary,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Bill's  survivors. 
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I  hope  that  knowing  of  the  high  esteem 
In  which  Bill  Cowger  was  held  will  af- 
ford them  some  measure  of  comfort  in 
their  time  of  grief. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  Nrw  To«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  Cttlvxk.  of  Iowa,  on  the  fine 
statement  he  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  development. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  urban  as  well 
as  rural  Congressmen  share  a  common 
concern  about  rural  development.  I  am 
inaertlng  this  testimony  in  the  Rxcord 
for  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  niral  problems  faced  in 
America  today.  Congressman  Culvxr  of- 
fers some  imaginative  approaches  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  through  such 
mechanisms  as  credit  incentives,  better 
information,  community  centers,  expan- 
sion of  rural  credit  sources,  and  improved 
organization  to  serve  the  rural  constitu- 
ency. His  testimony  follows: 

Statzmxmt  of  the  Honorable  John  C.  Cul- 
TKR  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
AGaicxn.ruRE 

Mr.  Cbftlrman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee today,  to  address  the  need  for  a  ccHnmlt- 
ment  to  a  national  growth  policy  establish- 
ing a  sound  balance  between  urban  and 
rural  America. 

A  good  starting  point  In  any  discussion  of 
rural  development  Is  the  nation's  population 
distribution.  More  than  30  million  people 
have  abandoned  the  small  farms  and  towns 
for  the  large  cities,  so  today  more  than  75 
percent  of  our  people  are  now  crowded  Into 
less  than  2  percent  of  our  land.  The  recent 
census  confirmed  that  rural  America  has  been 
undergoing  an  outmlgratlon  crisis.  Prom 
1950  to  1960.  1,500  of  the  2.700  rural  coun- 
ties lost  population  because  of  falling  In- 
comes, disappearing  jobs  and  other  economic 
opportunities,  and  because  of  a  deteriorating 
or  lagging  ability  to  support  conamunlty  fa- 
culties and  institutions.  In  the  decade  of  the 
1960'8.  the  story  was  the  same — nearly  half 
of  this  country's  counties  lost  population, 
and  1.000  of  them  were  the  same  counties  as 
during  the  previous  decade.  In  Iowa.  74  of 
our  99  counties  lost  population;  34  lost  over 
10  percent.  If  this  trend  Is  not  reversed.  It 
has  been  projected  that  by  the  year  2000  over 
100  mllUon  more  Americans  will  be  crammed 
Into  the  large  urban  areas  where  ISO  mllUon 
are  already  living. 

President  Nixon  reflected  awareness  of  the 
rural  crisis  when  he  disclosed  In  his  first 
State  of  the  Union  message  that  the  objec- 
tive of  national  policy  must  be  not  only  to 
"stem  the  migration  to  urban  centers  but  to 
reverse  It."  And  the  Congress  last  year  for- 
mally expressed  Its  awareness  of  the  rural 
crisis  when  It  committed  Itself,  In  the  Title 
IX  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  to  "a  sound  bal- 
lufice  between  rural  and  urban  America"  and 
declared,  "the  highest  priority  must  be  given 
to  the  revltallzatlon  and  development  of 
rural  areas."  Yet  the  executive  has  propoaed 
no  measures,  and  the  Congreas  has  enacted  no 
measures  that  come  anywhere  near  to  being 
adequate  to  achieve  the  policy  objectives  of 
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a  national  growth  policy  covering  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  economic  opportunity, 
Jobs  and  people. 

If  we  ara  to  Implement  such  a  national 
growth  policy  we  must  first  recognise  that 
the  headlong  pace  of  urbanization  cannot  be 
checked  without  very  strong  government  as- 
sistance to  rural  areas.  We  must  realize  that 
the  forces  of  urbanization  are  powerful  and 
will  require  governmental  action  of  sufficient 
leverage. 

The  forces  I  am  talking  about  are  eco- 
nomilc,  not  social.  It  is  a  msrth  that  most 
people  want  to  live  in  big  cities.  A  1968 
Gallup  poll  indicated  that  where  people  are 
given  a  choice.  M  percent  preferred  a  rural 
setting;  25  percent  suburban;  and  18  percent 
the  city.  But  people  have  to  live  where  Jobs 
are.  Concentration  of  population  has  fol- 
lowed concentration  of  economic  activity. 
This  trend  can  be  reversed  if  the  Federal 
Government  helps  bring  about  greater  bal- 
ance In  national  Investment  through  divert- 
ing Into  rural  areas  much  of  the  economic 
growth  that  would  otherwise  take  place  In 
already  congested  population  centers. 

If  we  are  serious  about  developing  as  well 
as  succee.sfully  Implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive rural  development  program,  we  must 
answer  two  questions:  (1)  How  do  we  get 
technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  perma- 
nent profes-slonal  staffs  Into  rural  areas  so 
that  there  Is  somebody  on  hand  who  can 
communicate  with  the  Federal  Government, 
promote  development,  fill  out  those  compli- 
cated application  forma  for  assistance,  design 
a  comprehensive  development  plan,  mobilize 
resources,  coordinate  and  expedite  projects? 
( 2  )  How  can  rural  areas  compete  with  urban 
areas  for  Federal  programs  and  dollars? 

Urban  mayors  are  the  men  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government  deal 
with  as  representing  half  a  million  or  a  mil- 
lion people;  they  have  staffs  with  the  ex- 
pertise to  develop  plans  and  projects,  to  act 
as  grantsmen  In  getting  money  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  coordinate  the 
execution  of  the  projects.  They  also  have  a 
powerful  lobby  and  service  organization — 
In  fact  two  of  them — the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  League  of  Cities — 
to  help  them  develop  programs  and  obtain 
funds. 

Unlike  their  urban  counterparts,  small 
town  mayors  are  part-time  officials  working 
with  very  limited  staff  and  equally  limited 
financial  resources.  In  many  cases,  they  can- 
not employ  the  planners  and  experts  and 
grantsmen  who  have  the  time  and  talent  to 
conceive  and  Implement  development  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  It  Is  seldom  that  you  see 
small  town  mayors  or  any  organization  which 
represents  their  interests  beating  down  the 
doors  of  Washington  In  order  to  develop 
programs  tailored  to  their  special  needs. 

Consequently,  all  of  us  must  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  unmet  needs  that  stare  us 
In  the  face  when  we  travel  to  small  towns  but 
often  go  unreported  In  major  news  stories 
or  unconveyed  In  lobbying  sessions.  In  short, 
the  federal  as  well  as  state  government  must 
make  a  special  effort  to  Insure  that  the  In- 
stitutions representing  rural  America  recog- 
nlae  Its  problems  and  are  equipped  to  solve 
them. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  Illustration  of 
why  these  two  questions  must  be  answered 
before  rural  development  can  be  successfully 
undertaken. 

In  September  of  1969  the  town  of  Andrew, 
Iowa,  Inquired  about  receiving  financial  as- 
sl.stance  for  the  construction  of  a  sanitary 
sewer  system  for  the  community.  The  in- 
quiry was  Initiated  by  filing  the  requested 
form  101  with  a  request  to  meet  with  a 
representative  of  the  Bconomlc  Development 
Administration  in  order  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lem. Two  subsequent  meetings  were  held  in 
Jack.son  Cotinty  with  an  ecouomlc  develop- 
ment -specialist,  and  a  town  meeting  was  held 
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prior  to  March.  1970.  An  initial  pre-appllca- 
tlon  conference  was  scheduled  for  March  10, 
1970  and  then  cancelled.  A  pre-appUcatlon 
conference  was  scheduled  and  held  In  Du- 
luth,  Minnesota  on  April  U,  1970.  At  this 
meeting,  the  town  was  Instructed  to  com- 
plete its  application  and  submit  it  for  re- 
view. A  review  was  held  with  a  representa- 
tive from  EDA  on  July  16,  1970.  The  correc- 
tions, additions,  and  review  comments  were 
then  resubmitted  to  EDA  again  on  August 
11.  1970. 

The  town  of  Andrew,  population  350,  after 
expending  much  time,  energy  and  money, 
or  to  be  more  specific,  after  filling  out,  re- 
viewing and  correcting  a  seventeen  page 
form,  a  form  for  assurance  of  job  opportu- 
nities for  the  unemployed;  eleven  eight  page 
certificates  of  non-relocation;  writing  six 
letters  from  the  town  oouncU  to  the  EDA; 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  petitions  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Andrew;  35  letters  from  citizens  of 
Andrew  to  the  EDA;  and  the  hiring  of  a  pro- 
fessional consulting  firm,  the  town  received, 
one  year  and  eight  months  later,  a  direct 
grant  of  $86,000  for  its  project. 

Just  Imagine  the  difficulty  Andrew  would 
have  experienced  had  It  applied  at  the  same 
time  for  funds  for  other  projects  to  Improve 
their  social  services  and  attract  economic 
activity;  or  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  com- 
pounded difficulty  If  Andrew  were  a  town 
of  3,500,  10,000,  15,000  or  26.000. 

We  have  reflected  on  rural  development  for 
two  decades  and  now  the  luxury  of  time  has 
run  out — the  crisis  demands  action. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  specific 
legislative  recommendations,  but  rather 
guidelines  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the  com- 
mittee should  follow  in  prepiu-lng  a  legis- 
lative package.  I  suggest  that  a  government 
policy  designed  to  effectuate  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  policy  must  have  five  facets. 

1.  Information:  A  good  starting  point  Is  the 
need  to  redefine  and  restate  what  we  mean 
by  rural  community.  TradltionaUy,  a  rural 
resident  has  been  defined  as  a  person  living 
In  places  of  2,600  population  or  less,  or  in 
open  country.  The  definition  of  "rural  area" 
adopted  In  the  President's  "report  on  Gov- 
ernment Services  to  Rural  America",  how- 
ever, la  the  definition  of  a  non -metropolitan 
statistical  area.  A  non-metropolitan  area  is 
defined  as  a  place  which  does  not  conuin 
at  least  one  city  of  60,000  in  population. 

The  old  definition  of  a  rural  area  Is  too 
narrow  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  need 
for  additional  rural  services.  However,  the 
breakdown  Into  standard  and  non-standard 
metropolitan  areas  Is  even  less  appropriate. 
The  problem  with  this  classification  is  It  gives 
us  very  little  information  about  the  kinds  of 
services  needed  in  our  smaller  communities. 
This  definitional  problem  surfaces  most 
dramatically  In  the  lack  of  coordination  and 
planning  at  the  Federal  level.  For  example, 
many  critics  say  HUD  does  not  operate  very 
effectively  In  communities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  25,000,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to  oper- 
ate only  in  towns  of  up  to  10.000  in  popu- 
lation for  housing,  and  6,500  for  water  and 
sewer.  Obviously,  thousands  of  small  towns 
are  left  out  by  the  gap  between  these  two 
agencies. 

If  Congre.s.s  Intends  to  fulfill  Its  commit- 
ment to  meeting  the  critical  needs  of  our 
rural  population  and  small  towns.  In  the  face 
of  a  heavy  outmlgratlon  to  the  cities,  it  mu.it 
have  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  infor- 
mation by  which  to  take  Informed  legl.slative 
action  on  comprehensive  national  growth 
policies  and  programs. 

2.  Community  services:  EcononUc  growth 
depends  prlmarUy  upon  an  infrastructure  of 
public  services.  Too  often  public  services  In 
rural  communities  fall  far  short  of  ttie  stand- 
ards aet  by  the  metropolitan  areas  with 
which  they  compete  for  industry.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  access  roads. 
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water  and  power  supplies,  and  sewage  facili- 
ties for  industrial  plants,  rural  communities 
need  Federal  assistance.  In  addition,  rural 
communities  often  cannot,  through  their  own 
etTorts,  provide  the  other  services  that  maks 
a  community  an  attractive  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work — good  schools,  health  facilities, 
park  and  recreational  faclUtleB,  adequate 
housing,  sanitation  facilities  and  so  on. 

In  short,  balanced  ixjpulatlon  growth  wUl 
not  occur  until  public  services  In  non-metro- 
politan areas  are  raised  to  a  parity  with  the 
level  of  public  services  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  with  which  they  must  compete  for  in- 
dustry. This  will  require  both  adequate  fund- 
ing and  programs  tailored  to  small  com- 
munity needs  rather  than  to  urban  problems. 
To  this  end,  I  Introduced  this  year  the  Small 
Community  Development  Act  of  1971,  which 
would  provide  Federal  assistance  to  small 
communities  In  renovating  their  business 
districts,  and  In  constructing  community 
centers  which  would  provide  government, 
health,  and  recreational   facilities. 

3.  Economic  Incentives:  People  live  where 
there  are  Jobs.  Without  new  Investment  in- 
centives to  encourage  Industry  to  locate  more 
faculties  In  rural  America,  the  Jobs  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  In  our  already  over-congested 
metropolitan  centers.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury we  utUlzed  Incentives  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  move  westward;  today  we  should  do 
no  less  for  rural  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try since  to  do  so  would  help  alleviate  both 
the  urban  and  rural  crisis. 

4.  Rural  credit  sources:  The  Congress  many 
years  ago  created  a  series  of  credit  Instru- 
mentalities for  agriculture,  but  non-agrlcul- 
ture  enterprises  In  rural  areas  are  equally 
remote  from  the  Nation's  linanclal  centers 
and  thus  have  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  In 
obtaining  credit.  This  Is  a  gap  that  needs  to 
be  filled  by  some  form  of  public  or  quasi- 
public  credit  Institution. 

A  rural  development  bank,  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  In  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  Is  a  step  toward  providing  ade- 
quate credit  for  rural  communities  and  busi- 
nesses. A  rural  development  bank.  In  what- 
ever form  It  finally  takes,  should  guarantee 
loans  made  through  private  lenders  for  com- 
munity or  area  development  and  Improve- 
ments; fund  housing;  provide  loans  to  in- 
dustry and  businessmen  who  are  willing  to 
establish  or  relocate  business  In  smaller  com- 
munities; provide  direct  loans  to  communi- 
ties for  special  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices; and  provide  a  full  range  of  technical 
and  planning  assistance  to  those  groups  and 
individuals  eligible  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Institution. 

6.  Organization:  If  rural  development  Is 
to  succeed  we  must  create  a  new  national 
and  regional  planning  framework  to  develop 
and  coordinate  the  thousands  of  Federal  and 
State  rural  development  programs,  individual 
projects,  and  area  planning  efforts  operating 
both  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the 
various  political  subdivision  levels  within 
the  States. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  administrative 
burdens  of  small  town  mayors,  we  need  mul- 
ticounty  and  multlcommunlty  organizational 
groupings.  Tiny  Jurisdictions  lack  expertise, 
and  professional  skills.  To  assist  these  orga- 
nizations in  planning  promotion,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  development,  technical  assist- 
ance and  community  development  manage- 
ment assistance  shoiild  be  available  on  a  full 
time,  permanent  basis  to  each  multlcounty 
or  multlcommunlty  organization.  The  avail- 
ability of  full  time  technical  assistance 
would  have  simplified  and  expedited  An- 
drew's problem  In  obtaining  a  sewer  and 
water  grant. 

I  have  set  forth  a  rough  plan  for  a  bal- 
anced national  growth  policy.  In  the  days 
ahead  we  must  remain  cognizant  of  three 
problems  Inherent  in  the  course  we  are  dedi- 
cating ourselves  to  follow.  First,  we  must 
realize  that  we  cannot  sacrifice  effective  agrl- 
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cultural  programs  to  rural  development.  We 
have  to  build  on  our  economic  base  of  agri- 
culture, not  risk  that  baae  \n  the  name  of 
rural  development.  Second,  we  must  plan 
rural  America's  rebirth  carefully  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  environment.  We  must  not  again 
enslave  ourselves  to  progress  and  technology. 
We  must  recognize  that  growth  simply  for 
growth's  sake  Is  not  an  appropriate  goal. 
Third,  and  most  Important,  we  must  soon 
bring  a  halt  to  rhetoric.  The  rural  crisis  has 
been  as  much  studied  as  neglected  for  20 
years;  immediate  and  sustained  action  is  all 
It  now  needs. 
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Ayerst:  Irwin  Pachter,  Bristol;  Joseph  Con- 
Ion,  Endo  (duPont);  Earl  Herr,  Lilly:  George 
Poos,  McNeil;  Robert  Hodges.  P-D;  Carl  Luns- 
ford,  Robins;  PhUlp  Jehle.  8K&F;  and  Sidney 
Archer.  Wlnthrop;  and  Jack  Kelly  and  Frank 
Vorls,  PMA.  Merck  was  Invited  but  did  not 
attend. 


RESEARCH   IS  THE  KEY  TO 
METHADONE    ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORUJA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 29  edition  of  "The  Blue  Sheet" 
published  by  Drug  Research  Reports  in- 
cludes an  article  conceming  a  meeting 
between  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  and  representatives  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  top  drug  houses.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  initiate  co- 
operation between  Government  and  in- 
dustry that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
a  successful  antagonist  drug  to  heroin. 

The  meeting  was  an  important  first 
step.  Witness  after  witness  has  told  the 
Crime  Committee  at  our  public  hearings 
that  at  least  half  of  all  crimes  committed 
against  person  and  property  in  the 
United  States  is  traceable  to  the  addict's 
necessity  to  feed  his  expensive  habit. 

It  will  be  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
House,  I  believe,  to  carefully  read  and 
consider  the  recommendations  that  its 
Crime  Committee  will  soon  be  making  on 
the  matter  of  developing  an  antagonist 
drug  to  combat  heroin  addiction.  We  also 
plan  to  announce  a  national  program  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
many  thousands  who  have  fallen  \'ictim 
to  the  influence  of  heroin  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
brief  notice  of  our  executive  session  with 
representatives  of  the  drug  industry: 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  "The  Blue  Sheet."  Drug  Research 

Reports.  Sept.  29,  1971  ] 

representatrve    pepper     (d.    of    florida)  : 

Government  Shottld  Pat  Most  Antiaddic- 

TioN  Research  Costs 

The  congressman  who  first  suggested  in- 
dustry should  collaborate  on  research  to 
find  a  suitable  compound  for  narcotics  ad- 
diction therapy.  Rep.  Pepper  (D-Fla.),  now 
suggests  that  the  govt.  shotUd  award  grants 
or  contracts  to  pharmaceutical  mfrs.  for  75% 
to  90%  of  such  compounds'  development 
costs. 

Representatives  of  10  firms  attending  a 
Sept.  22  meeting  with  Pepper,  who  heads  the 
House  Select  Cmte.  on  Crime,  said  they  need 
help  with  clinical  evaluation  of  existing  in- 
vestigational drugs.  After  that,  they  said 
govt,  support  Is  needed  for  working  out  new 
screening  methodology.  Concurrently,  basic 
research  should  be  funded  to  discover  new 
leads  or  theories  pointing  to  compounds  not 
now  known. 

Other  crime  cmte.  members  at  the  meet- 
ing were  Reps.  Charles  Rangel  (D-NY),  Wil- 
liam Keating  (R-Ohio),  and  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 
(R-Kan.).  Company  delegations  were  led  by 
Robert  Herting,   Abbott;    WUbur  Lippmann, 


TESTIMONIAL   DINNER    FOR 
NATIONAL   PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wom- 
en of  this  Nation  are  demonstrating  their 
leadership  ability  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  they  deserve  to  be  recognized 
for  their  accomplishments. 

On  Saturday.  October  9,  1971.  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary.  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  will  sponsor  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  its  national  president,  Miss 
Rita  A.  McDonough. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that — in  addi- 
tion to  living  in  my  home  State  of  Mary- 
land— Miss  McDonough  is  a  resident  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  which 
I  happen  to  represent. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Miss  McDon- 
ough's  biograpiiical  sketch  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  because  I  think  this 
information  aptly  describes  her  as  a 
woman  of  great  dedication  and  talent ;  it 
certainly  explains  why  she  has  received 
such  an  honor,  and  I  recommend  its  read- 
ing to  my  colleagues.  A  copy  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch — Miss  Rita  Acnes  Mc- 

DoNOtrcH,     National     P'resident,     Ladies 

Auxiliary,  Ancient  Okoer  of  Hibernians 

A  native  Baltimorean,  Rita  Agnes  McDon- 
ough attended  St.  Brigld's  School,  Seton  High 
School  and  the  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Patrick  and  Christina  McDonough.  Her 
father,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  was  Executive  of 
the  First  Ward  for  fifty  years.  He  handled 
Docket  A  of  the  Circuit  Court  No.  2  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Rita's  love  for  the  Hibernians  had  been 
instilled  during  chUdhood  when  her  father 
served  on  Division,  City  and  State  levels  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  He  also 
served  two  terms  as  a  National  Director  of 
the  organization.  In  recognition  of  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Hibernians.  Division  No. 
10  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland  was 
named  In  his  honor,  the  Edward  Patrick  Mc- 
Donough Division.  Mr.  McDonough  was  also 
the  recipient  of  an  Honorary  Life  Member- 
ship Certificate  from  the  National  Board  In 
recognition  of  fifty  years  of  service  to  the 
organization. 

Rita,  as  a  child,  accompanied  her  parents, 
brothers,  and  sister  to  local  Hibernian  func- 
tions and  National  Conventions.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen,  she  Joined  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Divi- 
sion No.  14  In  Baltimore.  She  has  served  with 
distinction  In  many  Division  offices  as  well 
as  on  the  Baltimore  City  Board  and  Maryland 
State  Board.  In  1956  she  was  elected  State 
President  and  reelected  in  1958  to  her  sec- 
ond term. 

Her  spirit  of  dedication  and  fruitful  ac- 
complishments locally  were  recognized  na- 
tionally, and  In  1960  she  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  National  Board  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  as  National  Chairman  of  Missions. 

In  this  position  she  instituted  locally  the 
first  annual  Mission  Festival  for  the  benefit 
of  the   Columban  Missions,  the  recipient  of 
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All  funds  ralMd  for  the  Mlaslona  by  the 
Auxiliary.  This  year,  the  eleyeuth  annual 
Mission  Peetlral  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
State  Board  raised  nearly  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  Columbans.  Rita  spurred  other 
states  on  to  similar  projects.  As  a  result  na- 
tional contrlbutlous  to  the  Columbans  In- 
creased by  flfty  percent  during  her  term  In 
offlce. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  National  Chair- 
man of  Missions,  Rita  was  elected  as  Na- 
tional Director-Organizer.  She  was  Instru- 
mental In  reorganizing  Division  No.  4  In 
Baltimore  which  soon  became  a  hard-work- 
ing and  thriving  Division  with  Its  sister  Di- 
vision No.   14. 

The  1000  Biennial  National  Convention 
brought  the  honor  of  election  to  the  offlce 
of  National  Historian  to  Rita  and  to  Mary- 
land. One  of  the  subjects  selected  by  Rita 
during  her  term  for  the  National  Irish  His- 
tory Essay  Contest  was:  THE  UABOR  MOVE- 
MENT—PROM CARDINAL  GIBBONS  TO 
THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Among  the  National 
Judges  of  the  contest  was  an  offlclal  of  the 
Communication  Workers  of  America  which 
organization  also  contributed  a  savings  bond 
to  the  first  prize  winner  In  the  State. 

In  1968  the  National  delegation  at  the 
biennial  convention  elected  Rita  ae,  the  Na- 
tional Vice  President.  In  the  Auxiliary,  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  this  offlce  is  the 
development  of  the  Junior  Divisions  through- 
out the  country.  Rita  formulated  for  the 
first  time  a  national  program  of  competition 
suitable  for  participation  by  all  Junior  Divi- 
sions. The  three-phase  competitive  plan  In- 
cluded a  Pen  Pal  program,  photo  contest  of 
activities,  and  a  poster  cuntest  It  was  most 
successful  and  Is  the  ba.se  upon  which  the 
current    Junior   programs   operate 

She  also  instituted  and  published  the  NA- 
TIONAL NEWSLETTER,  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  better  communication  between 
the   Board  and  State  Presidents. 

In  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  the  delegates  to 
the  1970  National  Convention  unanimously 
elected  Rita  as  National  Pre.sldent.  She  will 
serve  In  this  capacity  until  the  conclusion 
of   the    1972   Convention   In   Dublin.   Ireland 

Rita  has  been  employed  by  the  United 
Stales  Government  in  the  Department  of 
the  Army  since  1942. 

Her  career  In  government  service  began  In 
the  Armv  Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Holablrd  With 
the  Baltimore  Signal  E)epot.  Rita  Initiated 
and  organized  annual  Christmas  parties  for 
various  orphanages  throughout  the  City  Ap- 
proximately three  thousand  dollars  In  dona- 
tions .loUclted  by  Rita  and  her  Committee 
made  Christmas  happier  for  many  of  the 
City's  children  each  year 

Prom  1954  to  1966  Rita  was  with  the 
Chemical  Corps  Material  Command  In  the 
Butler  Building  In  Baltimore  In  1956  she 
was  transferred  to  Edgewood  Arsenal  where 
.•ihe  Is  now  employed  as  a  Production  Equip- 
ment Sjjeclallst 

Rita  resides  on  Llnwood  Avenue  In  the 
former  home  of  her  i>arents  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Elizabeth's  Parish. 

She  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Auxiliary  and  the  Guild  of  St 
Josephs  Spiritual  Center  She  has  held  of- 
fice In  both  of  these  organizations. 


SALUTE  TO  ITALIAN  AMERICANS  IN 
OBSERVANCE  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  honor  today  to  rise  and  pay  trib- 
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ute  to  our  Italian  Americans  as  we  pre- 
pare to  participate  in  the  first  nationwide 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  on  Monday, 
October,  11.  For  this  day  of  observance 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon 
the  courage  of  the  first  Italian  Ameri- 
can. Christopher  Columbus.  His  dedica- 
tion In  overcoming  nearly  unsunnount- 
able  obstacles  opened  up  the  New  World 
to  Western  Civilization. 

Indeed,  the  heritage  of  that  great  ex- 
plorer is  carried  on  today.  Just  as  Chris- 
topher Columbus  sailed  into  the  unknown 
with  the  Nina.  Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria,  so 
have  we  discovered  new  frontiers  in  our 
exploration  of  space.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  today  have  a  far  better 
idea  of  what  our  space  age  explorers  will 
face  in  their  own  small  crafts  than  Co- 
lumbus did  when  he  ventured  forth.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  Columbus  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  each  time  we  extend  our  explora- 
tions into  space. 

In  remembering  the  great  individual 
courage  of  Columbus  this  day,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  great  heritage  the  Ital- 
ian people  have  brought  to  the  United 
States.  Jastifiably  proud  of  their  rich 
heritage.  Italian  Amerlcan.s  have  en- 
riched all  of  our  lives  with  their  contri- 
butions in  so  many  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  not  only  speak  today 
from  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  Italian- 
American  heritapp.  but  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experiences.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  are  proud  bearers  of  their 
Italian-American  heritage,  and  their 
concern  for  their  fellow  citizens  is  firmly 
marked  on  many  works  of  legislation 
that  have  been  pa.s.sed  by  this  body.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  mofit  meaningful 
events  I  have  the  honor  of  participating 
in  i.s  a  dinner  regularly  Riven  for  me  by 
the  Italian  Americans  of  mv  district. 
Many  of  my  coUeagties  know  that  this 
affair  is  unsurpassed  for  good  fellow.ship. 
good  food,  and  yes,  even  good  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  that  we  will 
pause  in  our  deliberations  October  1 1 ,  to 
reflect  upon  the  great  contributions  Ital- 
ian Americans  have  made,  and  to  re- 
member that  it  is  true  when  we  .say.  "It 
all  ^itarted  with  Columbas." 
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PROMOTING  RURAL  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  promote 
the  development  of  rural  America,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  increase 
from  $5  million  to  $10  million  the  amount 
of  tax  exempt  bonds  by  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  that  can  be  issued 
for  industrial  development. 

This  bill  becomes  part  of  a  package  of 
rural  development  legislation  I  have 
previously  sponsored,  including  my  pro- 
posals to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  busi- 
nesses which  relocate  in  rural  areas  and 
to  provide  a  similar  credit  to  businesses 
which   maintain  ongoing  training  pro- 


grams for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
States  and  local  governments  to  be  more 
self-sufficient  In  attracting  much  needed 
Industry  to  the  countryside  by  allowing 
them  to  raise  money  at  a  favorable  in- 
terest rate.  It  Is  becoming  all  too  ap- 
parent with  our  spiraling  cost  of  living 
and  doing  business  that  the  present  $5 
million  limit  is  simply  inadequate  to  do 
the  Job  of  raising  sufflclent  capital  to  at- 
tract any  but  the  most  modest  of  business 
enterprises.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  since  Federal  bonds  are 
exempt  from  State  or  local  taxation,  as  a 
matter  of  tradition  and  equity,  It  Is  only 
appropriate  that  State  and  local  securi- 
ties be  accorded  similar  treatment  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  strongly  recommend  my  bill  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress 
so  that  we  may  continue  and  accelerate 
our  efforts  to  reinvigorate  rural  America. 
the  very  heartland  of  our  great  Nation. 


A  VOICE  OF  AUTHORITY  ON  VOLUN- 
T.'VRY  PRAYER  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MAS.S.\CHl!SETTS 
IN    1  HE  nOV^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  5.  1971 
Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
.since  the  Supreme  Court,  several  years 
ago,  determined  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  New  York  State  to  permit  it.s 
owTi  State  school  board  to  compose  school 
prayers  and  ordered  them  recitetl  in  the 
presence  of  a  teacher,  great  confusion, 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Court's  ruling,  has  increa-singly  devel- 
oped. 

Because  of  tlie  legal  uncertainties  and 
the  great  doubt  that  exists  among  so 
many  of  our  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  I  think  It  is  in  order,  particu- 
larly now  that  the  U.S.  Hou.se  of  Reprc- 
.sentatives  has  approved  a  discharge  pe- 
tition, for  all  of  us  to  review  and  weigh 
the  testimony  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

For  the.se  reasons  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  testimony  given  to 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  City  Council  on 
April  1.  1966.  by  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic diocese  of  Worcester,  His  Excellency 
Bernard  J.  Flanagan,  D.D.,  in  support 
of  a  recommended— and  subsequently 
passed — resolution  calling  on  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  a  prayer  amendment  to 
the  American  people.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

It  has  now  been  nearly  four  years  since 
the  United  State's  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  twenty-two  word  prayer  In  New 
York's  public  schools  as  "establishment  oi 
religion."  That  prayer,  composed  by  rellglou.s 
leaders  In  New  York  and  made  available  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
read: 

"Almlght  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

Eleven   of  the   thirteen   Justices   who  had 
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previously  Judged  the  caae  saw  nothing  un- 
constitutional In  ao  simple  a  prayer.  Nine- 
teen Stat*  Attomey-Oenerala  peClUoned  as 
"friends  of  the  court"  saying : 

"Our  Pounding  Fathers  together  with  the 
great  and  Ood-fearlng  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  would  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  have  been  told  In 
their  day  that  In  this  year  of  Our  Lord.  .  .  . 
a  voluntary  nondenomlnatlonal  acknowl- 
edgement of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition 
for  His  bleeslng,  recited  by  American  chil- 
dren in  their  classrooms,  is  being  seriously  at- 
tacked as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statea." 

Hardly  has  the  Court's  majority  reached 
what  Harvard  Law  Dean  Orlswold  caUed  Its 
"thought-denying"  decision  than  Americans 
everywhere  rose  in  protest.  Proposal  alter  pro- 
posal was  dropped  Into  the  hoppers  of  the 
Con^reaB  demanding  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  beard  In  an  Issue  so  clearly 
crlUcal.  Many  predicted  that  this  Incredible 
denial  of  a  consensus  prayer  would  lead  on  to 
successive  denials  untl'  the  nation  stood 
stripped  of  lU  long  and  good  traditions  of 
public  reverence.  We  said  oiu-selves; 

"Many  people  will  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  erosion  of  our  religious 
traditions   Implicit    In    these   decisions." 

On  June  28,  1963,  after  the  Court  had 
widened  Its  ban  In  a  second  decision,  a  major 
editorial  In  "the  PUot",  publication  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  spoke  thus  under  the 
heading  "All  Public  Ufe  Affected  ": 

"The  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling,  has  continued  along  a  path 
unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  Its  earlier 
decisions.  The  same  tedious  arguments  em- 
phasizing the  establishment  of  religion  clause 
are  brought  forth  to  support  a  position  which 
turns  its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  pracUces  of  39 
states. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Bible  are  exc'uded  from  the  American 
public  schools  for  precisely  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  Is  the  next  step? 
Clearly,  all  other  expressions  of  religion  In 
public  life  must  now  be  deleted.  L«t  us  not 
wait  few  them  to  come  up  case  by  case,  but  In 
one  single  gesture   let   them   be  suppressed. 

•It  may  take  the  Court  a  long  time  to  come 
to  the  full  understanding  of  what  Its  decision 
means,  but  by  that  time  the  American  public 
may  make  some  decisions  of  Its  own.  In 
democratic  life  the  tyranny  of  the  few  Is  al- 
ways a  temporary  victory :  It  may  be  uncom- 
fortable, but  Its  fortunes  will  ultimately  be 
reversed." 

On  July  19.  1963.  our  own  diocesan  publica- 
tion, 'the  Catholic  Free  Press',  ran  this  edi- 
torial: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  stem 
the  tide  which  threatens  to  banish  any  ref- 
erence to  God  from  American  public  life  Is 
the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution clarifying  the  first  amendment.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  see  the  Constitution  be- 
come a  patchwork,  amended  each  time  a 
grievance  cannot  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land.  In  this  Instance,  however,  the  Implica- 
tion of  the  High  Court's  pronouncements  on 
the  relationship  between  chxirch  and  state 
are  so  patently  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  that  a  clarification  by  the 
people  seems  In  order.  We  applaud  the  ges- 
ture of  the  several  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  have  filed  resolutions  in  the  Congress 
requesting  that  a  prayer  amendment  be  made 
to  the  ConsUtutlon.  Proponents  of  a  prayer 
amendment  are  all  agreed  on  one  basic  prin- 
ciple— that  the  Pounding  Fathers  never  In- 
tended to  Identify  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  with  the  separation  of  Ckxl  from 
state." 

Also  on  record  for  amendment  Is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Youth.  So  is 
the  National  Oovernora  Conference  (on  two 
occasions).  On  February  17  and  31,  1966,  the 
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Massachuaetts  General  Court  repeated  Its 
petmon  of  March  18,  1884,  to  the  Congress 
urging  Immediate  proposition  of  a  prayer 
amendment  to  the  American  people. 

Despite  such  widespread  evidence  that  the 
prayer-ban  decUlons  were  very  seriously 
questtoned  by  the  American  people  and  that 
a  restorative  amendment  was  needed  to  re- 
turn the  first  amendment  to  Its  original  and 
traditional  good  sense,  effective  action  con- 
tinued for  four  years  to  be  blocked  In  Con- 
gress. Hearings  were  held.  In  the  House  only 
after  *  nearly  successfiU  discharge  petlUon 
had  forced  a  recalcitrant  Chairman  to  move, 
but  no  blUs  were  forthcoming.  Efforts  are 
now  once  again  underway. 

We  Join  oiu-  voice  enthusiastically  to  those 
men  of  good  will  of  varying  faiths  and  par- 
ties who  are  wrestling  with  this  difficult  mat- 
ter. We  believe,  as  In  all  such  Issues,  that  a 
reasonably  worded  prayer  amendment  Is  pos- 
sible. We  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
constitute  not  an  attack  upon,  but  rather 
a  counter-attack  against  a  dangerous  mis- 
interpretation of  the  first  amendment.  We 
call  on  the  Worcester  City  Council  today  and 
on  all  citizens  and  their  legislative  spokes- 
men— on  all  In  fact  who  honestly  believe  m 
the  democratic  process— to  respect  the  clear 
will  of  the  nation  and  demand  from  the 
Congress  without  further  delay  a  proposal  for 
a  prayer  amendment.  We  believe  in  the  wlse- 
ness  of  the  American  people  to  act  rightly 
on  such  a  proposal.  We  have  confidence  they 
win  decide  as  their  ancestors  decided  before 
them,  when  they  wrote  Into  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  those  good  words — "Slcut- 
patrlbtis,  sit  Deus  nobis."  As  God  was  with 
our  fathers,  so  let  Him  be  with  us! 
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in  seeking  a  Monday  vote  on  whether  to  give 
federal  workers  their  scheduled  pay  raises  In 
January,  rather  than  In  July  as  President 
Nixon  ordered.  - 

The  House  delayed  the  vote  until  Wednes- 
day, but  It  should  be  set  completely  aside 
untU  President  Nixon  outlines  Phase  II  of 
his  economic  plan.  Only  then  can  the  House 
see  how  the  timing  of  federal  pay  raises  fits 
Into  his  post  economic  freeze  plans. 

President  Nixon  has  already  given  some 
bints  the  House  should  heed  in  this  regard. 
He  has  pledged  to  seek  controls  with  teeth 
in  them  for  the  poet  freeze  period,  and  to 
pay  special  attention  to  wages  and  prices  in 
major  Industries. 

If  further  restraints  are  Imposed  on  the 
private  sector.  It  would  be  greatly  unfair  to 
leave  federal  workers  free  of  restriction.  The 
federal  machinery  should  support,  not 
wTeck.  attempts  to  stabilize  the  nation's 
economy. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  equally 
unfair  If  federal  employes  were  singled  out 
to  swallow  the  largest  share  of  the  post 
freeze  economic  pill.  All  wage  earners  should 
be  treated  equally,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  employed  In  the  public  or  private 
sector. 

The  House  (and  the  Senate,  which  Is  seek- 
ing not  only  to  speed  military  pay  raises  but 
to  Increase  them  as  well),  should  wait  until 
all  the  economic  cards  are  on  the  table  be- 
fore playing  their  hands. 


GIVE  THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PLAN  A  CHANCE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  must  avoid  any  action  that 
would  tend  to  prejudge  President  Nixon's 
new  economic  program — at  least  until  we 
know  exactly  what  phase  11  of  that  pro- 
gram will  be.  With  39  days  still  remain- 
ing under  the  present  wage-price  freeze, 
unseemlng  haste  on  our  part  could  have 
serious  consequences  affecting  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  cannot  predetermine  a 
few  details  in  a  program  that  must  be 
fully  integrated  and  extremely  wide  in 
application  if  It  is  to  be  truly  effective. 

The  President.  I  am  certain,  will  not  be 
stampeded  into  taking  any  ill  considered 
action,  and  the  Congress  should  refrain 
from  pressuring  him  during  this  sensitive 
stage  in  the  planning  process. 

The  issue  demands  statesmanship, 
rather  than  seizing  the  opportunity  for  a 
short-term  gain  by  taking  what  might 
appear  to  be  the  "popular"  side. 

This  thought  was  echoed  Tuesday  by  a 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times.  The  Times  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  America, 
and  here  is  what  the  paper  had  to  say: 
IFrcm  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  October  5. 
19711 
Too  Soon  To  Vote 
It   Isn't   often   one   can   make  a  case  for 
congressional    delay.    The    usual    complaint 
Is  tlnat  Congress  Is  not  moving  fast  enough. 
But  the  House  was  moving  far  too  hastUy 


WTOP  COMMENDS  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GUDE  FOR  OPPOSITION  TO 
POTOMAC  DAMS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Gilbert  Gude,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee, has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  environmentally-harmful  dam 
building  on  the  upper  Potomac  River.  His 
stand  was  endorsed  in  a  recent  'WTOP 
editorial,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

I  WTOP  Editorial  ] 
Options   Other   Than   Dams   Pom   Potomac 

We  agree  with  Congressman  Gilbert  Gude 
that  the  dam  builders  shouldn't  be  given 
free  rein  on  the  Potomac  River. 

The  Maryland  Congressman  recently  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  the  construction 
of  six  new  dams  on  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Potomac.  The  dams  long  have  been  advo- 
cated by  various  agencies  as  safeguards  for 
Washington's  future  water  supply. 

Mr.  Gude  seems  to  be  trying  to  break 
the  old  knee-jerk  response  which  goes  like 
this:  water  shortage?  build  a  dam! 

The  problem  with  dams  Is  that  they  fre- 
quentlv  destroy  other  Important  ecological 
values  "while  In  the  process  of  conserving 
water.  There  are  several  possible  alternatives 
to  such  dams  for  Insuring  a  future  supply 
for  Washington's  water  faucets. 

For  the  forseeable  future,  water  shortages 
will  occur  during  seasonal  periods  of  low-flow 
In  the  Potomac.  Why  not  cut  down  on  the 
waste  of  water  during  those  periods — and 
there  Is  plenty  of  waste — by  JackJng  up  the 
price  of  water  for  consumers? 

The  Potomac  estuary  between,  say.  Chain 
Bridge  and  the  city,  might  be  tapped  as  a 
supplementary  water  source.  It's  plenty  dirty 
now,  but  it  ought  to  be  cleaned  up  in  any 
event. 

For  the  long  haul,  why  not  push  research 
Into  the  re-cycllng  of  water?  Three  key  ofll- 
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clals  who  work  In  the  field  of  waste  water 
treatment  have  conceded  to  us  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  that  very  little  effort  Is 
being  expended  In  that  direction.  According 
to  a  spokesman  at  the  federal  government's 
advanced  waste  treatment  laboratory,  the 
technology  for  achieving  the  re-use  of  water 
basically  is  in  existence  now. 

Washington's  future  water  supply  ob- 
viously is  something  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Uprlver  dams  may  yet  prove  to  be  essential. 
But  those  who  are  pushing  dams  have  cast 
aside  some  other  options  nrithout  giving 
them  a  fair  test. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


ATTICA   AND   "MICROVIOLENCE" 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErJTATTVES 

Monday.  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  tragedy  of  Attica  in 
my  State  last  month,  a  number  of  my 
constituents  have  written  me  about  all 
aspects  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
Nation.  Because  of  the  tremendous  in- 
terest in  the  increasing  danger  of  un- 
controllable violence  to  our  democratic 
society,  I  attempted  recently  to  discuss 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  problem. 

The  occasion  of  my  remarks  was  the 
installation  dinner-dance  of  the  70iie  3, 
New  York  District  Optimistic  Interna- 
tional, held  in  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  The  text  of  my  speech  follows: 
Attica  and  "Microviolence" 

One  of  the  pitfalls  for  the  dinner  speaker 
who  desires  to  .stay  reas.inably  up-to-date  Is 
that  events  In  our  fa.st-movliiK  .loclety  so 
often  out-distance  his  best  laid  plans  To- 
night, for  example.  I  had  planned  to  discuss 
with  you  the  President's  New  Economic  Pol- 
icy— and  Congressional  reaction  thereto — be- 
cause there  is  little  question  but  that  we  are 
entering  a  new  economic  age;  one  In  which 
the  new  realities  of  our  domestic  economy 
and  of  our  financial  relationships  with  other 
nations  are  being  boldly  recognized.  I  was 
going  to  try  to  make  that  an  Interesting 
speech;  although  economics  can  be  a  pretty 
dry  topic,  but  I  doubt  that  any  pa.sslons 
would  have  been  stoked  by  my  position  on 
liquidity,  balance  of  payments,  or  acceler- 
ated depreciation  schedules. 

However,  certain  events  In  recent  weeks 
make  it  Impossible  to  Ignore  an  even  graver 
danger  to  the  Republic  than  its  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

First  there  was  Attica. 

What  can  a  responsible  person  say  about  a 
prison  uprising  that  results  In  42  lives  being 
so  senselessly  lost?  There  is  surely  much  fury 
and  bombastic  rhetoric  at  anyone's  disposal 
If  he  wishes  to  engage  In  a  bit  of  dema- 
goguery.  At  the  one  extreme  Is  the  prison 
guard  who — after  the  revolt  was  put  down — 
complained  angrily  that  It  shotild  have  been 
done  days  earlier  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"no  one  Is  safe  as  long  as  the  Oswalds  and  the 
niggers  run  the  state."  On  the  other  extreme 
are  some  of  the  prisoners  and  their  short- 
sighted supporters  of  the  far  left  who  applaud 
the  dead  prisoners  as  visionary  champions  of 
Justice  and  revolution. 

But  what  should  the  thoughtful,  decent 
American  think  or  say?  What  can  he  learn 
from  Attica?  What  can  he  do  in  the  face  of 
the  tragic  penchant  for  confrontation  that 
Attica  represents?  And  finally,  can  the  fabric 
of  our  society  long  stay  together  when  such 
divisive  pressures  are  ever-present? 
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And  then  there  is  that  report  as  made  by 
the  New  York  Times  earlier  this  week  catalog- 
ing the  Incredible  increase  In  irrational  vio- 
lence and  acts  of  terrorism  throughout  the 
country.  Terrorism — because  it  often  has 
no  easily  ascertainable  motive — is  the  most 
difficult  form  of  crime  to  deal  with,  and  Us 
spread  Is  particularly  dangerous  to  demo- 
cratic societies. 

Consider  these  disturbing  facts: 

During  an  eleven-month  period  from  July 
1,  1970,  to  June  1,  1971.  there  were  1.425 
bombing  incidents  reported  In  this  country. 
A  spokesman  for  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  reports  that.  "It  used 
to  be  that  only  the  hardened  elements  set  off 
bombs,  but  now  It's  gotten  to  be  general.  All 
kinds  of  people  are  fooling  around  with  ex- 
plosives." Police  have  reported  in  several 
Instances  that  high  school  students  are  put- 
ting together  bombs  In  their  sviburban  homes. 

During  the  past  summer,  small  riots  or 
urban  disorders  sharply  increased  over  the 
previous  year,  despite  the  fact  that  large- 
scale  disturbances  were  less  frequent.  Small 
disorders  have  become  so  commonplace,  the 
Times  reports,  that  they  are  not  even  re- 
ported out.slde  the  communities  In  which 
they  occur  In  most  cases. 

Or  consider  thl.";:  In  the  I3-nionth  period 
ending  July  31  of  this  yeiir.  116  policemen 
were  killed  In  violent  clashes  and  965  police- 
men were  wounded  A  study  of  the  murdered 
policemen  Indicates  that  the  largest  single 
cause  of  death  was  Just  plain,  unprovoked 
ambush  attacks  for  no  reason  except  aliena- 
tion and  hostility  against  policemen  gen- 
erally. 

Then,  there  are  Incltlenl.s  like  the  one  that 
happened  In  Washington.  D  C  this  summer 
A  young  man  was  on  his  way  home  from  work 
o'.ir.  Friday  afternoon  He  was  Inching  along 
with  the  ru.sh-hour  traffic  on  a  niajor  city 
street.  Suddenly,  a  driver  coming  In  the  op- 
posite direction  swerved  and  slde-swlped  sev- 
cr^il  cars.  Including  this  yovang  nian'b  vehicle. 
The  man  got  otit  of  his  car  to  Inspect  the 
dartnge,  while  the  careless  driver  In  the  oth- 
er lane  calmly  gat  out  of  his  car.  walked  up 
to  the  young  man  and  shot  him  In  the  chest 
five  times  with  a  pistol,  killing  him.  No 
words  were  spoken  between  them,  and  the 
subsequent  police  Investigation  determined 
that  the  two  men  h.^d  never  even  seen  each 
other  before. 

The  a.sf.allant  was.  quite  obviously,  men- 
tally deranged  But  this  incident  was  not 
a  rarity.  In  every  urban  center,  and  Increas- 
ingly In  suburban  areas  as  well,  this  kind 
of  motive-less  carnage  Is  taking  place  with 
gre  iter  and  greater  frequency.  It  Is  what  Or 
John  P  Spiegel  director  of  the  Lemberg  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Violence,  calls  "micro- 
violence",  or  scattered,  unconnected  frag- 
ments of  violence.  It  Is  a  new  phenomenon — 
though  with  very  old  roots — and  It  Is  as  dlf- 
Jlrult  to  iniderstand  as  It  Is  to  counter 

What  Is  easier  to  dissect  Is  what  Impact 
this  all  has  on  a  democratic  .society.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  appalled  by  In.stances  such 
as  those  I  have  described,  and  we  feel  that 
something  must  be  done.  Immediately  If  so- 
ciety Is  to  long  survive.  On  the  other  hand. 
we  are  somewhat  afraid  of  the  situation  and 
we  clearly  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  It. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  a  flammable  com- 
bination of  apathy  and  extremism — some 
citizens,  not  being  able  to  answer  the  quan- 
daries presented,  simply  ignore  the  problem 
hoping  it  will  go  away:  while  other  citizens 
win  grasp  any  mea.sure.  seek  the  protection  of 
any  authority,  or  permit  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  established  order.  In  the  Illusory 
hope  that  this  will  put  an  end  to  unrest 
and  violence. 

In  my  Judgment,  neither  apathy  nor  ex- 
treme reaction  Is  going  to  help.  The  case 
against  apathy  is  so  obvious  I  won't  belabor 
It.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  are  shadow- 
boxing  with  reality  if  we  think  violence  can 
b«  contained  by  Indifference.  But  the  case 
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against  extreme  reactions  may  not  be  as 
clear.  Wouldn't  It  make  sense  Just  to  stiffen 
our  existing  laws,  beef  up  our  present  pris- 
ons, cut  out  things  like  rehablllt«tlon  ef- 
forts and  parole  and  leniency,  forget  about 
the  BUI  of  Rights  as  It  applies  to  those 
charged  with  crimes,  start  using  the  death 
penalty  again  for  a  wider  number  of  crimes 
than  is  now  permissible,  and  so  forth?  There 
is  a  certain  superficial  appeal  to  this  list  of 
actions;  for  at  the  very  least  we  would  be 
doing  something,  or  so  It  would  seem. 

But  there  Is  a  very  strange  thing  In  this 
respect.  That  Is  precisely  what  the  self- 
styled  revolutionaries  In  this  country  would 
like  the  government  to  do.  They  feed  on  the 
paranoia  produced  by  peoples'  fear  of  the 
government.  Remember  the  rumors  last  year 
that  the  President  had  asked  for  a  study  on 
how  to  avoid  having  an  election  at  all  in 
1972?  Remember  the  charges  last  summer 
that  the  Justice  Department  was  secretly 
building  concentration  camps  for  dissident 
blacks  somewhere  in  the  Midwest?  Such 
rumors,  ridiculous  as  they  are.  were  put  to 
great  use  by  some  Individuals,  tiecause  thoee 
rimiors  were  used,  in  turn,  to  Justify  violent 
activity. 

If  the  Bill  of  Rights  wa.s  repealed,  you  can 
be  certain  that  these  same  Individuals  would 
be  crowing.  "I  trld  you  so,"  to  anyone  who 
would  listen;  and  their  case  for  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  government,  against  the 
police,  acainst  the  "establishment"  If  you 
will,  would  be  strengthened  accordingly. 

On  a  very  practical  level,  then,  repression 
Is  counter-productive  In  a  nation  as  large 
and  dUerse  as  our  own.  Just  as  Importantly, 
of  cour.ie,  none  of  us  would  want  to  live 
under  those  condltons  in  any  event.  You 
can't  Just  suspend  the  BUI  of  Rights  for  cer- 
tain people  and  not  for  others;  or  put  an- 
other way,  if  all  of  \is  are  not  safe  from 
unwarranted  Interference  by  certain  authori- 
ties, none  of  us  are. 

Well,  all  right.  If  wo  reject  these  two  ex- 
tremes -and  I  hope  all  of  you  agree  with  me 
that  we  should-  where  do  we  go  from  there? 
As  I  asked  earlier,  what  does  the  thoughtful 
decent  American  do? 

I  think  the  answer.  In  short.  Is  that  we 
have  to  begin  putting  our  Nation  back  to- 
gether again.  It  must  be  put  together  in 
equal  parts  this  time  around,  for  no  group 
of  citizens  can  be  systematically  denied 
equal  opportunity  without  disastrous  re- 
-sulls.  It  Is  going  to  take  years,  decades,  per- 
haps generations  to  accomplish,  because  the 
social  dislocations  that  produce  much  of  our 
violence  and   crime   nave   long   histories. 

To  buttress  my  argument  in  this  re.spect. 
Id  like  to  refer  to  a  perceptive  analysis 
made  by  Carl  Hauh.  Advisor  to  Attorney 
General  John  Mlti'hell — hardly,  as  you  know, 
a  "bleeding  heart"  s<jclologlst.  Rauh  has 
singled  ovit  what  he  considers  the  four  ma- 
jor causes  of  crime  and  violence,  and  In  the 
process,  provides  us  with  a  u.seful  frame  of 
reference. 

First  he  refers  to  what  he  calls  the  "root 
causes" — things  that  relate  to  the  quality  of 
life  most  obvious  to  the  would-be  criminal. 
Including  poverty,  the  breakdown  of  the 
family  unit.  Inadequate  schools,  the  Inabil- 
ity to  find  Jobs,  racial  discrimination,  and 
the  all-encompassing  bitterness  and  frustra- 
tion As  he  puts  It,  "There  is  no  question 
that  these  root-cati.se  factors  play  a  substan- 
tial part  in  the  rising  crime  rate." 

Second,  there  Is  narcotic  addiction — a 
habit  which  may  cause,  in  and  of  itself,  al- 
mo'it  fifty  percent  of  all  crime  In  our  urban 
centers. 

Third,  there  Is  "the  Inadequate  crlmlnal- 
Jtistlce  .•^yslem  and,  coupled  with  it,  the  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  system  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public." 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal  that  "crime  really  does  pay" — 
that  being  "straight"  la  unrewarding,  that 
the  path  to  status  and  comfort  Is  by  means  of 
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the  criminal  ■world;  that  whatever  the  pos- 
sible penalties  If  one  is  caught,  they  are 
not  as  aerlotis  as  the  prospect  of  forever 
living  one*  life  In  grindlri  poverty  and 
despair. 

If  these  are  the  major  reasons  for  crime, 
then  it  follows  that  our  efforts  must  relate 
directly  to  them  or  we  are  Just  kidding  our- 
selves about  finding  remedies.  Perhaps  two 
examples  will  clarify  my  point.  'Unemploy- 
ment among  black  youths  Is  about  three 
times  as  high  as  for  their  white  counterparts. 
Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  the  crime  rate  in  the  ghettos  of 
our  cities  are  astronomical?  It  is  any  wonder 
that  In  Chicago  a  black  woman  is  ten  times 
more  In  danger  of  assault  than  a  white 
woman? 

A  different  example:  according  to  a  1970 
survey  by  the  Justice  Department's  Law  En- 
forcement Assistant  Administration  of  the 
Nation's  4,037  Jails.  86 'r  had  no  facilities 
lor  recreation  or  even  exercise.  89":;  lacked 
educational  faculties,  49 ''c  lacked  medical 
facilities,  26 Te  were  without  vlalUng  facul- 
ties, and  1.4';  even  lacked  toilets.  As  Nor- 
man Miller,  an  astute  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  noted  in  Wednesday's  edition 
of  the  paper,  "These  are  medieval  conditions. 
and  homoeexual  rape,  drug  traffic  and  beat- 
ings of  inmates  and  guards  are  rampant  amid 
them."  Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  75',  of  those  convicted 
of  felonies  this  past  year  had  already  pre- 
served time  in  Jail? 

These  examples  suggest  that  violence  has 
many  fomM  and  they  all  tend  to  reinforce 
each  other.  An  individual  in  one  of  our  urban 
ghettos,  unable  to  find  a  Job,  tempted  by 
the  temporary  euphoria  of  heroin,  ruthless- 
ly robs  someone  to  support  his  habit.  He's 
caught  and  eventually  imprisoned,  after 
waiting  six  months  for  a  trial.  'While  in  pris- 
on, several  of  the  older  Inmates  mistreat 
him  physically.  He  is  released  a  year  later — 
with  no  training  or  psychiatric  care — and 
sent  back  to  the  same  ghetto.  Now,  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  problems  he  has  a  crlmliuil 
record.  This  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to 
find  a  job;  and  by  this  time  he  may  not  even 
want  one  anyway.  Two  mouths  later  he  kills 
someone  In  the  process  of  robbing  a  bank. 
At  his  trial,  he  defends  his  action  In  revolu- 
tionary terms  and  accuses  the  Judge  of  being 
the  real  criminal.  Crazy?  Well,  certainly  by 
otir  lights  It  is;  but  Insofar  as  that  logic  is 
accepted  and  reinforced.  It  is  a  theory  we 
have  to  recognize  and  deal  with. 

To  break  that  pattern  we  have  to  do  a 
lot  more  than  threaten  that_  sort  of  offender 
with  the  death  penalty,  because  simply  put. 
he's  not  listening  to  our  threats  anymore. 
Our  task  as  a  society  is  not  only  to  protect 
law-abiding  citizens  from  him.  but  also  to 
erase  the  conditions  that  created  him.  If  that 
Is  possible. 

Now  some  people  confuse  this  sort  of  anal- 
ysis with  "coddling  criminals."  But  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  sentences  have  to  be  shorter 
or  that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on  anti- 
social conduct.  If  anything,  that  would  make 
matters  worse.  What  I  am  suggesting  Is 
that  we  protect  ourselves  by  removing  some 
of  the  incentives  of  violence  against  our- 
selves. 

If  we  could  give  convicts  training  and  in- 
centive and  thereby  reduce  the  rate  of  recid- 
ivism by — let  us  say — 50'',  ,  we  could,  by  that 
action  alone,  reduce  the  crime  rate  In  our 
urban  areas  some  25-30 %  next  year.  Tliat's 
not  "coddling  criminals";  that's  Just  com- 
mon sense. 

If  we  could  break  cycles  of  unemployment, 
we  might  have  better  luck  reducing  the 
number  oT  heroin  addicts.  Along  the  way, 
we'd  also  be  making  life  a  good  deal  easier  for 
our  hard-pressed  police  forces. 

In  short,  •we've  got  to  try — in  every  way  we 
can — to  stop  not  only  the  criminal  vUdenee  In 
our  streets,  bat  also  the  viotenee  done  to 
scaxred  individuals  who  have  lost  hope. 
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That  is  why  Attica  and  the  random  "micro- 
violence"  threatening  the  Ration  are  both 
part  of  the  same  problem. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  people  who  will  be 
successful  In  meeting  the  chaUenge  this 
problem  presents  to  the  United  States  will 
be  those  who  love  Justice  and  demand  de- 
cency at  every  quarter.  They  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  far  left  which  hopes  to  use 
the  agony  of  individuals  as  a  springboard  to 
political  power  they  know  they  cannot  win 
legitimately.  And  they  wUl  not  be  deterred, 
either,  by  those  who  seek  to  consolidate  their 
own  power  by  creating  a  police  state  in  the 
name  of  protecting  us  against  the  "criminal 
element." 

They  wUl  not  rail  aimlessly  against  crlml- 
:uils  without  giving  us  a  plan  which  will  help 
us  reduce  their  number;  and  neither  wUl 
they  take  the  opposite  tack  and  endlessly 
express  masochistic  guilt,  for  that  Is  the  last 
thing  this  country  needs.  What  they  will  do  is 
take  the  long  view  and  work  steadfastly  Tor 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
■What  they  wUl  also  do  is  encourage  a  widened 
sense  of  social  consciousness  that  can  be 
translated  Into  concrete  poUticiU  action — 
action  directed  at  the  real  problems  of  real 
people.  It  will  be  the  kind  of  action  not  only 
worthy  of  your  support,  but  Impossible  with- 
out your  support.  I  hope  you  will  provide  It 
in  tbe  difficult,  challenging  years  just  ahead; 
for  the  future  of  the  Republic  may  well  de- 
pend on  your  response. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  If  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is  will- 
ing, from  this  day  forward,  to  give  his  or 
her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom — POW 
even  for  another  day — further  to  prop  up 
the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630.  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30,  1971 : 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain  a 
residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  That  is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971,  that  the  jwllcy 
of  her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  States 
Government  sets  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  wUl  at  the  same  time 
agree  on  the  modalities : 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  in  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  United  States  camp; 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  the  civUlans  cap- 
tured in  the  war  (including  American  pilots 
captured  in  North  Vietnam),  so  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  wUl  begin  on  the 
sanve  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  cease-fire  wUl  be  observed  beta-een  the 
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South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Armed 
forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  Statee  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the  to- 
tality of  United  States  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shaM 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  lU  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


POLLUTION;   A  TIME  TO  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAl-rFORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollution 
and  the  environment  seem  to  be  the  topic 
of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
quality  of  our  environment  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  quantity  of  articles,  books, 
letters,  and  so  forth,  is  so  great  as  to 
pose  a  threat  to  that  ver>'  environment 
which  the  authors  hope  to  save.  In  my 
mind,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  talking 
and  start  doing. 

A  mwor  problem,  which  few.  if  any, 
have  addressed  themselves  to  is  just 
what  constitutes  pollution.  Given  the  in- 
dustrial and  technical  society  in  which 
we  live  today,  there  is  going  to  be  some 
rearrangement  of  natural  resources.  But 
at  what  point  does  the  putting  of  nitrous 
oxides  into  the  air  become  dangerous  to 
the  environment;  at  what  point  does  the 
dumping  of  refuse  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nation  become  dangerous?  In  general, 
then,  at  what  point  does  the  price  we 
pay — monetarily  as  well  as  environment- 
ally, over  both  the  short  and  long  rim — 
exceed  the  benefits  of  the  ease  by  which 
we  dispose  of  waste?  These  are  questions 
which  I  believe  only  experts  in  the  field 
of  environmental  biology  and  chemistrj- 
can  answer. 

Once  we  have  defined  the  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  develop  methods  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  pollutants  in 
the  environment.  On  this  matter,  there 
seems  to  be  some  disagreement. 

Dr.  Lewis  W.  Branscomb,  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  i.s 
quoted  on  page  119  of  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  entitled 
"National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Review 
of  Its  Organization  and  Operation,"  as 
saying  the  following  during  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
appropriations  hearings  for  fiscal  year 
1972: 

Measurements  to  determine  the  quanUtles 
of  poUutaata  present  in  the  air  are  not  yet 
suflletentJy  accurate  and  reliable  to  permit 
air  poUuUon  regulations  to  be  set  fairly  an4 
enforced  with  confidence. 
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Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  15  years 
Air  Pollution  Control  Districts — APCD — 
in  southern  California  have  been  keep- 
ing continuous  records  of  ozone,  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  diox'de,  sulfur  di- 
oxide, hydrocarbons,  carton  monoxide, 
hydrogen  sulfide,  and  partlculants  in  the 
air.  In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
APCD  and  the  Orange  County  APCD  also 
keep  records  on  lead  content  in  the  air. 
Further,  there  have  been  over  100  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  of  polluting  indus- 
tries brought  by  the  Los  Angeles  APCD 
alone. 

I  pursued  this  seeming  inconsistency 
with  Dr.  Branscomb  before  the  Science, 
Research,  and  Developwnent  Subcommit- 
tee In  oversight  hearings  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  At  that  time.  Dr. 
Branscomb  indicated  that  California  was 
almost  universally  regarded  as  a  national 
leader  in  air  pollution  control,  not  only 
from  a  legislative  and  policy  point  of 
view,  but  also  in  terms  of  their  technical 
competence  and  success.  He  Quoted  the 
results  of  a  study  dealing  with  the  relia- 
bihty  of  Instrumentation  for  air  moni- 
toring. The  study,  which  concentrated  on 
ozone  reading,  revealed  that  67  percent 
of  the  Instruments  were  found  to  give 
consistent  readings  within  10  percent  in 
subsequent  calibration,  and  83  percent 
were  within  20  percent.  Dr.  Branscomb 
stressed  the  point  that  this  study  dealt 
with  precision  not  accuracy,  that  is,  with 
repeatability  of  results  not  with  whether 
or  not  the  Instruments  measured  Uie 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

California,  according  to  Dr.  Brans- 
comb, has  used  the  best  state  of  the  art 
available  and  used  it  responsibly.  Yet,  it 
was  his  desire  to  have  instruments  with 
Increased  specificity,  improved  reliability, 
extended  automation,  and  flexible  field 
use.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  I  must  con- 
cur with  this  statement,  as  it  has  recent- 
ly come  to  my  attention  that  such  a 
technique  has  been  developed  by  two 
scientists  at  the  Bell  Laboratories.  The 
system,  as  I  understand  it,  uses  a  laser- 
light  technique  and  can  measure  several 
gaseous  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  quantities 
as  small  as  10  parts-per-billion  of  air, 
using  samples  as  small  as  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  air.  in  as  little  as  4  seconds.  This, 
I  believe,  must  now  become  the  focus  for 
our  hopefully  constructive  and  timely  ef- 
forts In  restoring  and  preserving  our  vital 
environment. 

During  the  last  Congress,  It  was  my 
privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to  con- 
duct hearings  into  the  affect  of  sewage 
outflows  on  the  water  life  in  the  ocean  off 
of  Orange  County,  Calif.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  hearings  that  the  effect  of 
the  sewage  outfiow  at  the  very  least  was 
to  upset  the  ecological  bal£ince  in  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  food,  making 
it  possible  for  fish  who  would  normally 
not  be  able  to  compete  for  sustenance  to 
survive  and  reproduce  in  such  numbers 
as  to  create  a  preponderance  of  abnormal 
fish. 

As  I  mentioned  previously  before  this 
distingmshed  House,  the  method  consid- 
ered by  many  Jurisdictions  who  wish  to 
stop  pollution  in  their  area  is  that  of 
strict  pollution  laws.  This,  however,  puts 
them  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  By  en- 
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acting  strict  laws,  they  may  be  saving 
the  environment  of  the  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  new  Industry  from  lo- 
cating there  and  forcing  existing  indus- 
try to  relocate.  The  result  of  this  loss  of 
industry  is  a  loss  of  jobs  as  well  as  a  loss 
of  the  tax  base  upon  which  the  juris- 
diction survives. 

All  of  the  problems  that  I  have  al- 
luded to,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  those  that  the 
experts  must  solve.  The  definition  of  pol- 
lution in  chemical  terms;  the  setting  of 
realistic  goals  as  to  how  much  pollution 
we  can  live  with;  the  development  of 
techniques  to  measure  the  amount  of  pol- 
lution more  reliably  and  accurately;  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  potential 
chemical  offenders  before  they  enter  the 
environment;  and  the  removal  of  the  pol- 
lution that  is  already  in  the  environment 
are  problems  that  we  in  this  House  can 
only  talk  about.  It  is  the  technicians,  en- 
gineers, inventors,  and  innovators  who 
must  now  solve  the  problem. 

In  this  time  of  high  unemployment  of 
highly  educated  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  must  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  charmel  these  people  into  solving  the 
problems  that  face  us  in  the  environ- 
ment. We,  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body,  must  do  more 
than  tax  our  way  out  of  pollution.  We.  as 
a  Nation,  must  redirect  our  priorities  and 
our  commitment  to  solve  this  problem  be- 
fore it  consumes  us. 
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ATTICA  PETITION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  petition  was  signed  by  more 
than  200  students  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  It  is  significant  for  many  reasons. 
First,  because  the  program  of  action  it 
outlines  is  a  sensible  and  urgently  needed 
one:  second  because  it  shows  how  deep- 
ly this  tragedy  has  seared  the  conscience 
of  America;  and  finally  because  it  Is  a 
very  hopeful  sign  that  those  who  are 
about  to  join  the  legal  profession  and  pro- 
vide the  personnel  of  what  should  be — 
and  sadly  is  not — a  system  of  fair  and 
efficient  criminal  justice  are  aware  of 
how  badly  society  has  failed  in  this  area. 

I  wait  the  report  of  the  Pepper  com- 
mittee and  the  other  bodies  studying  the 
Attica  tragedy  with  great  interest  and 
intend  to  press  for  affirmative  action  by 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  these  reports  are 
available  to  us.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
speed  which  Chairman  Pepper  has  so  far 
displayed  will  be  maintained  so  that  we 
may  take  appropriate  action  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  in  positions 
of  leadership  to  respond  to  the  lesson  of 
Attica  before  it  Is  repeated  dozens  of 
times  across  ^he  country. 

The  petition  follows : 
Attica 

We  the  undersigned,  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  deploring  the  actions  and  results 
of  the  Attica  situation,  do  hereby  call  upon 


the  Federal  Government:  (1)  To  Immediately 
Institute  InvestlgatoiTr  proceedings  Into  the 
Attica  tragedy,  where  the  rule  of  force  took 
precedence  over  the  rule  of  reason;  that  a 
Commission  be  appointed  to  report  In  full 
Us  findings  to  the  public  no  later  thKn  15 
January  1972;  (2)  To  analyze  the  precipitat- 
ing and  underlying  causes  of  the  falUu'e  of 
this  aspect  of  the  penal  system;  That  the 
Federal  government  call  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Prison  Reform  for  no  later  than  15 
February  1972;  that  study  groups  be  Imme- 
diately appointed  to  prepare  materials  for 
participants  in  the  Conference;  That  the 
findings,  discussions,  and  conclusions  of  this 
Conference  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  forwarded  with  a  letter  of  guidelines 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action  to 
the  appropriate  offices  and  branches  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  no  later  than 
1  April  1972;  That  the  Justice  Department 
be  required  to  file  a  public  report  with  Con- 
gress In  January  1973  with  respect  to  the 
progres.s  of  corrective  actions  which  have 
been  vindertaken  by  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities. 


NEEDED— CLEARER  THINKING  ON 
VOLUNTARY  PRAYER 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    H.^MPSHIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  indicative 
of  some  of  the  fuzzy  thinking  going 
around  on  the  subject  of  allowing  volun- 
tary prayer  in  the  public  schools  is  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  entitled  "The  Wall  That 
Shields  Religion."  Allowing  yotmgsters 
the  option  in  school  to  voluntarily  pray 
or  to  silently  pray,  or  to  refrain  from 
praying  at  all,  combined  with  the  use 
of  a  nondenominational  expression  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a 
divine  being  before  whom  we  are  de- 
voutly humble,  breaks  down  no  walls 
between  church  and  state. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  are  encoun- 
tering today  among  young  people,  espe- 
cially within  the  so-called  mod  groups, 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  young  people  grew  up 
without  developing  a  sense  of  humbleness 
before  God  Almighty — whatever  may  be 
the  denominational  frame  of  reference. 

As  with  a  distressingly  unnecessary 
number  of  other  subjects,  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  the  Warren  era  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  unrest,  domestic 
discord,  civil  conflict,  and  a  growing  sup- 
posedly sophisticated  agnosticism  that 
leaves  its  holders  high  and  dry  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  nihilism  in  a  time  of 
moral  and  spiritual  crisis.  Few  of  these 
decisions  have  been  more  deeply  of- 
fensive to  those  vitally  concerned  with 
a  strengthened  America  than  the  de- 
cision against  voluntary  prayer. 

Of  course,  the  home,  the  church,  and 
one's  own  heart  and  mind  are  most  ap- 
propriate places  for  worship.  But  it  is 
elemental  that  to  worship  at  all  one 
must  learn  how.  It  does  no  harm  and 
in  fact  much  good  to  expose  young  peo- 
ple to  at  least  the  option  of  prayer  and 
to  observe  that  other  young  people  do 
pray.  This  is  denied  youngsters  by  ex- 
cluding even  voluntary  prayer  from  our 
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schools.  This  is  not  good  for  the  country 
or  for  the  character  of  our  people  no 
matter  how  many  misguided  fuzzy  think- 
ers may  urge  that  the  first  amendment 
prohibits  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools.  It  does  no  such  thing  except  in 
the  rationalizing  of  the  tortured  seman- 
tics of  intellectual  theoreticians. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  never  intended 
to  deny  the  option  of  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  schools  of  this  land.  Voluntary 
prayer  neither  denies  nor  enjoins  a  par- 
ticular religious  preference  of  any  citi- 
zen, young  or  old  Voluntary  means  what 
it  says — one  can  pray  or  not  pray.  That  Is 
up  to  each  boy  or  girl.  To  assert  that 
an  option  of  voluntary  prayer  imposes 
"religious  by  rote"  is  ridiculous. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Wall  That  Shields  Religion 

Although  there  are  those  who  seem  to  re- 
gard It  as  a  restraint  on  religious  worship,  the 
First  Amendment  is.  above  all  else,  a  guaran- 
tor of  religious  liberty.  It  reflects  a  recogni- 
tion, as  Mr.  Justice  Clark  once  put  it  for  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "the  place  of  religion  In 
our  society  is  an  exalted  one.  achieved 
through  a  long  tradition  of  reliance  on  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  inviolable  citadel 
of  the  Individual  heart  and  mind."  The  Jus- 
tice continued,  however,  with  a  reminder: 
"We  have  come  to  recognize  through  bitter 
experience  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of 
government  to  Invade  that  citadel,  whether 
Its  purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or  oppose,  to 
advance  or  retard.  In  the  relation  l>etween 
man  and  religion,  the  State  Is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  position  of  neutrality." 

Justice  Clark  wrote  those  words  in  an 
opinion  for  the  court  holding  that  the  First 
Amendment,  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth, 
forbade  a  Baltimore  school  board  to  require 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  any  other 
prescribed  form  of  worship,  in  public  schools. 
This  is  to  say  simply  that  schools  supported 
by  public  money  and  used  by  children  of 
every  faith  and  of  no  faith  at  all  are  not  ap- 
propriate places  for  religious  worship.  Use  of 
them  for  worship,  even  If  participation  be 
nominally  voluntary.  Imposes  on  children  a 
kind  of  coercion,  a  pressure  toward  conform- 
ity, wholly  alien  to  the  First  Amendment's 
spirit  of  complete  toleration.  The  appropri- 
ate places  for  worship  are  "the  home,  the 
church  and  the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  Indi- 
vidual heart  and  mind." 

Yet  today  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives seems  disposed  to  repeal  the 
religious  freedom  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. They  have  signed  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  from  the  Jxidlclary  Committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  avithorize  public 
school  prayers.  Devout  and  well-meaning 
these  men  may  be;  but  understanding  of 
their  country's  history  and  Institutions  they 
are  surely  not.  They  would  give  away.  Tor 
the  sake  of  a  shallow  show  of  religious  devo- 
tion, the  great  constitutional  bulwark 
against  governmental  control  of  religion  that 
has  kept  America  for  nearly  two  centuries 
the  world's  foremost  bastion  of  religious 
liberty.  What  folly  It  would  be  to  breach  the 
wall  that  shields  conscience  from  the  reach 
of  secular  authority. 

When  men  seek  to  use  the  public  schools, 
which  children  attend  by  the  requirement 
of  law,  to  propagate  faith,  they  confess  a  loss 
of  faith  In  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
Inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual  heart 
and  mind.  When  men  strive.  In  the  name  of 
divine  worship,  to  Impose  religion  by  rote. 
they  perpetrate  what  Is,  In  truth,  a  sacrilege. 
Genuine  religion  germinates  only  In  the  soil 
of  freedom. 
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A  HAND  OF  HELP 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  has  long  been  deeply  concerned  with, 
and  involved  in,  the  problems  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  mentally 
ill,  it  was  with  the  keenest  of  interest 
that  I  reviewed  the  findings  of  a  research 
study  program  recently  conducted  tmder 
the  aegis  of  the  Federation  and  Employ- 
ment Guidance  Service.  The  increasing 
prevalence  of  mental  illness,  and  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  niunber  of  adults 
who  have  foimd  themselves  incapable  of 
coping  with  crises,  in  times  of  stress, 
underscorec  the  need  for  additional  at- 
tention to  tills  urgent  problem.  The  ex- 
perimental project  undertaken  by  FEGS 
in  which  disabled  senior  citizens  acted  as 
"buddies"  to  retarded  adults,  and  the 
highly  encouraging  results  of  this  ex- 
periment, suggest  the  timeliness  of  the 
adaptation  of  this  approach  in  other 
areas  of  mental  health.  This  study  pro- 
gram, which  demonstrated  that  insecure 
and  retarded  adults,  with  a  helping  hand 
from  one  similarly  disadvantaged,  if  only 
less  so,  have  learned  to  fill  meaningful 
roles,  is  most  relevant,  and  worthy  of 
widespread  attention.  For  this  reason,  I 
include  a  commentary  upon  the  Federa- 
tion and  Employment  Guidance  Service's 
program,  which  appeared  in  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  on  October  1,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  commentary  follows : 
Retarded    Advlts   Helped   bt    Elderly 

"BtTDDIES" 

(By  Martin  E  Segal) 
A  recently  completed  three-year  experi- 
mental project  concerning  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  adults 
has  come  up  with  some  astonishing  con- 
clusions. 

PHYSICALLY    DISABLED 

The  Federation  and  Employment  Guidance 
Service  (FEGS) — the  agency  which  con- 
ducted the  adult  retarded  project — discov- 
ered that  the  mentally  retarded  trainee  func- 
tioned and  adjusted  much  better  when 
placed  in  the  care  of  an  older,  physically 
disabled,  person  who  became  his  "buddy."  In 
effect.  It  was  learned  that  one  group  of 
disabled  persons,  the  elderly  physically  hand- 
icapped possessed  sufficient  resources  to  offer 
meaningful  assistance  to  another  group  of 
disabled,  the  mentally  retarded. 

Major  barriers  to  the  sviccessful  rehabilita- 
tion of  some  adult  mental  retardates  are  that 
they  are  emotionally  unstable  and  tend  to 
exhibit  inappropri.ite  behavior.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  retardates  who  have  long  been 
sheltered  by  family  or  an  Institution,  and 
these  formed  the  majority  of  the  70  partici- 
pants in  the  project. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  FEGS 
staff  Incorporated  the  "buddy  system"  Into 
their  project  from  the  very  beginning.  They 
hoped  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
tective relatlon.shlp  with  an  older  person 
would  help  the  retarded  person  adjust  to  his 
surroundings  and  facilitate  his  rehabilita- 
tion. 

PROGRAM    EXPANDED 

In  order  to  test  the  system  theory,  an  initial 
experiment  was  conducted  with  the  first  30 
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retardates  to  participate  In  the  project.  Half 
was  assigned  older  buddies;  half  were  not. 
Statistically,  the  results  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  buddy  system.  Fourteen  of  the  15 
retardates  who  had  buddies  remained  in 
the  program  until  completion,  while  only 
nine  o'  the  15  retardates  In  the  group  with- 
out buddies  remained  through  completion. 
Upon  final  evaluation,  staff  ratings  showed 
that  11  of  the  first  group  of  15  (with  bud- 
dies) made  good  progress  in  their  rehabilita- 
tion proce.'^s.  while  only  eight  of  the  second 
group  of  15  (Without  buddies)  made  good 
progress. 

Although  the  initial  test  of  the  system  was 
brief,  the  results  were  so  favorable  that 
buddies  were  assigned  to  all  of  the  remain- 
ing 40  retardates  who  participated  In  the 
project. 

Tlie  buddies  were  selected  from  groups  of 
disabled  senior  citizens  who  were  participat- 
in  in  ether  FEGS  rehabilitation  programs. 
Most  were  over  65.  There  were  no  formal 
education  or  background  requirements.  In 
fact,  two-thirds  of  the  buddies  had  a  history 
of  blue  collar  work  and  the  typical  number 
of   years  of  schooling  was  7.4. 

In  general,  buddies  needed  a  warm  per- 
.sonallty,  special  patience,  and  the  ability 
to  unaerstand  and  accept  mentally  retarded 
adults.  It  was  Important  that  the  buddy 
had  made  sufficient  progress  In  solving  his 
own  rehabilitation  problems  so  that  he  was 
not  preoccupied  with  his  own  difficulties  Also 
each  participant  was  carefully  matched  wlih 
the  retardate  so  as  to  be  compatible  in  the 
areas  of  sex.  personality,  life  style,  and  cr.ii- 
mon  Interests. 


TAX  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  the  tax  bill  be- 
fore us  on  the  floor  today.  I  hope  that 
it  will  provide  a  basis  for  economic  re- 
covery within  a  stable  price  system  that 
the  country  badly  needs  at  tliis  time. 
Like  many  others,  however,  I,  too,  have 
reservations  both  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  and  the  justness  embodied  in  iliis 
legislation. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me,  for  instance, 
that  while  we  are  being  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  incur  close  to  $30  billion 
of  Federal  revenue  losses  over  the  next 
2  years,  they  are  willing  to  predict  an 
increase  in  employment  of  only  half  a 
million  people  at  a  time  when  there  are 
5  million  people  who  are  looking  for  jobs. 
Additionally,  the  Government  is  under- 
taking to  remove  140,000  jobs  from  our 
Federal  employment. 

While  there  is  little  question  that  we 
should  encourage  the  most  efficient  and 
modern  productive  plant  system  we  can, 
there  is  a  substantial  question  that  tliis 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  accelerated  depreci- 
ation. Most  industries,  when  they  have  a 
sufficient  backlog  of  sales,  already  have 
access  to  the  capital  markets  to  provide 
for  plant  and  equipment  outlays.  What 
is  decidedly  lacking,  at  this  time,  is  not 
access  to  capital  but  the  backlog  of  sales 
and  any  real  confidence  in  the  volume 
of  future  sales. 

Of   course,    the   remedy   for   an   un- 
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healthy  sales  outlook  is  an  Increased 
consumer  purchasing  power,  which  we 
are  providing  for  In  the  acceleration  and 
liberalization  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
exemption  and  deductions.  We  are  also 
providing  a  further  incentive  in  the  auto 
industry  by  giving  their  consumers  the 
benefit  of  removing  the  automobile  ex- 
cise tax. 

The  question  remains,  however — how 
many  Jobs  will  be  generated  by  these 
measures?  And  we  might  also  add,  how 
much  will  it  cost  to  provide  those  jobs? 
At  this  time  all  we  can  say  is  that  it 
will  cost  $25  billion  less  the  additional 
taxes  that  we  will  gain  from  the  profits 
and  wages  generated  by  those  Jobs. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  not  yet  gen- 
erated the  kind  of  analyses  either  in  the 
House  or  In  the  executive  branch  that 
will  give  us  either  the  Information  or 
an  acceptable  basis  for  predicting  the 
effectiveness  of  this  measure.  We  should 
begin  to  gather  that  Information  and 
Insist  tliat  the  administration  do  the 
same,  or  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  having  lost  a  great  deaJ  of 
revenues  without  having  made  any  ap- 
preciable Improvement  in  the  employ- 
ment situation.  We  should  be  ready,  if 
these  measTires  do  not  prove  effective,  to 
take  further  steps  that  will  guarantee 
the  creation  of  Jobs  in  those  areas  where 
we  have  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
And  we  should  do  these  things  now  so 
that  we  can  act  rapidly  If  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  this  approach.  I  think 
we  should  be  concerned  about  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  Justness  of  this  program. 
Essentially  we  are  seeking  to  stimulate 
employment  and  investment  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  area  of  the  economy,  and 
that,  of  course.  Is  desirable. 

Yet,  It  la  the  Investment  in  the  public 
plant  and  the  public  service  area  of  our 


economy  that  so  desperately  requires  our 
attention.  Our  cities  and  towns  are  pol- 
luting our  rivers  because  they  cannot 
build  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Our 
colleges  and  schools  are  cutting  back  in 
their  investments  in  our  children  because 
financial  resources  are  not  being  made 
available  to  them.  We  need  a  near  rev- 
olution in  the  manpower  and  resources 
for  adequate  health  care  in  this  country. 
We  need  more  parks  and  recreation 
areas.  We  need  more  resources  for  re- 
search. But  the  administration  has  asked 
us  to  cut  $5  billion  from  the  Federal 
investment  in  these  areas. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  in  the 
area  of  housing,  where  we  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  between  11  and  13  percent  un- 
employment in  the  construction  trades, 
and  a  substantial  housing  shortage  on 
the  other. 

In  short,  it  Is  of  questionable  Judg- 
ment that  we  are  on  the  one  hand  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  private  investment 
and  employment  at  such  high  cost  where 
the  returns  are,  at  best — if  the  admin- 
istration's figure  of  500,000  reduction  in 
unemployment  is  reliable — modest,  and 
on  the  other  hand  cutting  back  in  our 
public  investment  when  we  know  both 
that  It  would  provide  employment  ai:id 
that  we  so  badly  require  the  plant  and 
services  that  public  works  and  public 
employment  could  bring  us. 

We  need  both  private  and  public  in- 
vestment and  private  and  public  employ- 
ment if  we  are  to  have  the  goods  and 
services  we  need  In  this  country,  but  tlie 
policy  we  are  considering  today  will  not 
give  us  the  balance  in  those  two  areas 
that  today's  priorities  demand.  Indeed, 
if  anything,  they  will  intensify  the  private 
affluence  and  public  squalor  that  has 
seriously  hampered  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life  throughout  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 


There  is  also  the  question  of  Justness, 
and  this  probably  reveals  the  most  seri- 
ous shortcomings  of  the  legislation  we 
are  today  considering.  It  holds  out  no 
real  hope  for  a  substantial  reduction  of 
unemployment  that  could  eradicate  pov- 
erty or  fulfill  the  needs  in  the  fields  of 
health,  environment,  science,  transporta- 
tion, housing  and  education.  It  also  give.s 
little  relief  or  equity  to  the  workmg 
Americans  in  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  brackets  who  have  suffered  so 
much  from  inflation.  These  are  the 
Americans  who  work  but  who  do  not 
make  enough  to  give  their  families  the 
benefits  of  a  good  home  and  good  medi- 
cal services  and  good  education  along 
with  the  other  necessities.  They  and  their 
families  comprise  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  population  and  they  pay  more  than 
their  full  share  of  our  taxes.  It  is  time 
that  we  make  concrete  plans  to  help  this 
set  of  Americans  fulfill  their  goals,  as 
well  by  opening  the  channels  of  employ- 
ment and  housing  and  services  to  them. 

We  should  consider  a  strong  minimum 
wage  hike  that  would  give  this  family 
the  income  it  needs  to  stay  off  welfare 
and  not  incidentally  to  swell  consumer 
demand.  We  should  consider  housing  leg- 
islation that  will  make  private  and  pub- 
lic housing  available  to  this  family.  We 
should  consider  a  realistic  and  respon- 
sible revenue  sharing  plan  that  will  allow 
cities  and  States  to  establish  the  social 
services  that  are  needed  and  can  employ 
the  men  and  women  who  are  now  looking 
for  work. 

We  should  fully  fund  our  investments 
in  health  care  and  environmental  protec- 
tion as  well.  If  we  are  willing  to  take 
these  steps  we  will  provide  the  Jobs  and 
the  consumer  purchasing  power  that  is 
needed  to  make  both  our  private  and 
public  economies  healthy. 


^E^XT'E.— Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


duct  and  faithful  In  their  dedication  to 
Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


PRAYER 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  life,  ruler  of 
men  and  of  nations,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Help  us  so  to  live,  so 
to  work,  and  so  to  legislate  that  all  citi- 
zens may  be  equally  free  under  Thy 
rulership  to  find  fulfillment  and  a  high 
purpose  in  life. 

Mindful  that  from  the  beginning,  this 
Government  was  ordained  to  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  gxiide  Thy 
servants  here  this  day  in  furthering  these 
objectives  that  their  plans  and  appro- 
priations neither  be  too  little  nor  so 
excessive  as  to  be  wasteful  but  that  their 
actions  may  be  only  in  accord  with  Thy 
will  for  His  people  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Keep  them  brotherly  in  their  con- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  5,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
unjer  New  Reports  will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Malcolm  Toon,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  immediately 
notiiled  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
New  Reports. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    President,   I   yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is 
now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentsen  when  he 
introduced  8.  2657  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. ) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


THE    UNJUSTIFIED    EMBARGO    ON 
RHODESIAN  CHROME  ORE 

Mr.  B"VTID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
section  503  of  the  pending  legislation 
would  end  the  United  States  dependence 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  defense 
material. 

The  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  today  is  that,  because 
of  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
the  United  States  must  obtain  most  of 
its  chrome  from  Russia.  Rhodesia  is  the 
No.  1  chrome- producing  nation  in  the 
world.  It  has  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
reserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  has  been  de- 
bated at  some  length;  so  I  will  not  restate 
the  arguments. 

I  rise  today,  however,  to  point  out  that 
a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate  had  made 
known  its  position  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee action  in  insertini  section  503  into 
the  pending  legislation. 

On  September  23,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  sought  to  knock 
out  section  503.  However,  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  46  Senators  had  sustained 
the  committee  position  by  a  record  vote. 
In  addition  seven  other  Senators  were 
either  paired  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
committee  position  or  were  announced  in 
favor. 

So,  53  Members  of  the  Senate  are  on 
record  as  favoring  ending  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  Russia  for  a  vital  defense  ma- 
terial— a  material  that  is  essential  in  the 
construction  of  jet  aircraft,  nuclear  sub- 
marines, and  many  other  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  March  29, 1  had  two  objec- 
tives in  mind. 

One  was  to  end  U.S.  dependence  on 
Russia  for  this  vital  defense  material. 
The  second  objective  was  to  focus  at- 
tention and  debate  on  the  unsound  and. 
In  my  judgment,  wrong  policy  of  banning 
trade  with  Rhodesia. 

Up  to  this  point  both  objectives  have 
been  achieved.  None  of  us  know  what  will 
happen  this  afternoon  when  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  modifying  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht).  However, 
even  If  the  Fulbright  amendment  should 
prevail,  the  Senate  would  still  be  on  rec- 


ord as  favoring  the  ending  of  this  p>ollcy 
of  U.S.  dependence  on  Russia  for  this 
vital  defense  material.  The  second  ob- 
jective, that  of  focusing  attention  and  de- 
bate on  this  matter,  already  has  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  September  23,  It  was  the  first  time  in  5 
years  that  either  House  of  Congress  had 
voted  on  the  matter  of  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  that  small  Africsui  country, 
Rhodesia. 

The  embargo  was  put  on  unilaterally 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
without  reference  to  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  sig- 
nificance that  when  the  Senate  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  matter,  such 
as  it  did  on  September  23,  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  registered  its  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia  insofar  as  this  strategic  mate- 
rial, chrome,  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  23,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ScoTT)  made  a  speech  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  read  into  the  Record  parts  of 
his  speech.  I  now  quote  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania : 

First,  there  are  legitimate  and  Imjjortant 
national  security  considerations  Involved  In 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  our  national  needs  for  chrome. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  that  statement.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said : 

Second,  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  are  eco- 
nomically damaging  to  U.S.  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  damaging  to 
U.S.  interests.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said : 

Third,  the  rising  prices  of  chrome  ore. 
which  result  from  Russian  domination  of  the 
world  market,  are  costly,  Inflationary,  and 
damaging  to  the  U.S.  chrome  Industry,  the 
ferroalloys  Industry  and  the  stainless  steel 
industry. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  correct.  Then,  he  said: 

Fourth,  the  Rhodeslan  sanctions  can  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

Again,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  is  correct  in  that  assertion. 

Senator  Scott's  vote  did  not  coincide 
with  his  speech — but  that  in  itself  makes 
significant  his  assertions  that  U.S.  in- 
terests and  security  are  being  harmed  by 
the   embargo. 

I  think  this  debate  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  now  for  several  weeks  has  been  a 
desirable  one.  It  has  had  a  good  effect. 

I  state  again  that  until  the  issue  was 
drawn  on  September  23  neither  House  of 
Congress  had  cast  a  single  vote  in  regard 
to  the  sanctions  imposed  against  trade 
with  Rhodesia. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  the  Senate 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote,  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  53  Members  of  this 
body,  either  voted  to  rescind  the  embargo 
insofar  as  chrome  Is  concerned,  or  were 
paired  that  way,  or  announced  that  if 
present  they  would  have  voted  that  way. 

I  think  It  Is  very  important  that  this 
matter  be  fully  debated.  I  think  the  more 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
consider   the   action   this   country   has 


taken  against  Rhodesia  in  the  sanctions, 
put  on  unilaterally  insofar  as  this  coim- 
try  is  concerned,  by  President  Johnson, 
the  more  concerned  they  will  become. 

It  Just  is  not  logical  that  we  should 
spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  funds  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
hard-working  wage  earners  of  our  Na- 
tion and  spend  those  tax  funds  for  de- 
fense against  the  potential  threat  from 
Communist  Russia  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  be  dependent  on  Russia  for  a  stra- 
tegic material. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  that  in  presenting 
this  legislation,  first  beginning  March 
29,  I  had  in  mind  two  objectives:  One,  to 
end  U.S.  dependence  on  Russia  for  a 
strategic  defense  material;  and,  second, 
to  focus  attention  and  debate  on  the  un- 
sound and  wrong  U,S.  policy  regarding 
Rhodesia. 

Up  to  this  point  both  of  those  objec- 
tives have  been  achieved. 

Even  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright* 
should  prevail  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  because  I  think  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  should  be  willing  to  take 
action  on  their  own  and  not  turn  the 
matter  over  to  the  President,  but 
even  if  the  Fulbright  amendment  pre- 
vails, the  Senate  will  have  expressed  itself 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  this  vital  defense  material  and 
the  Rhodeslan  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiiore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  which  15  minutes 
have  been  set  aside,  with  a  limitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
383,  384,  386,  and  387. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAMUEL  R.    McKEL'VIE  NATIONAL 
FOREST 

The  bill  (H.R.  9634)  to  change  the 
name  of  the  "Nebraska  National  Forest," 
Niobrara  division,  to  the  "Samuel  R. 
McKelvie  National  Forest,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  conaoit  to  have  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-385),  explaining  the  purpoaes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  rename  the  Niobrara  di- 
vision of  tbo  Nebraska  National  Forest,  re- 
designating It  the  Samuel  R.  McKelvle  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Niobrara  Division,  which 
Is  one  of  three  dlvlatons  of  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest,  contains  118,820  acres. 

BACKGXOtTNO 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  bill  contains  the  follow- 
ing biography  of  Samuel  R.  McKelvle: 

SAM    M'KELVIE 

Samuel  Hoy  McKelvle,  the  30th  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  farmer,  rancher, 
businessman,  publisher,  and  public  servant, 
was  born  April  IS,  1881.  The  fourth  of  nine 
children  of  Sam  and  Jennie  McKelvle,  be  was 
raised  on  their  farm  near  Fairfield  in  Clay 
County,  Nebr. 

Marked  by  boyhood  days  In  which  he  ac- 
quired a  deep  feeling  for,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  Sam  McKelvle  began  a 
multiplicity  of  careers  on  graduation  from 
Llnccdn  Business  College  In  1901.  At  the  age 
of  21,  his  first  employment  was  a  field  man 
for  one  of  a  half-dozen  farm  publications  In 
Nebraska  at  the  time — The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer.  In  Just  3  years  of  covering  and 
reporting  agriculture  for  the  farm  newspaper, 
he  had  established  himself  as  an  authority 
In  his  field,  and  on  change  of  ownership  of 
another  farm  publication.  The  Nebraska 
Parmer,  Sam  McKelvle  was  made  editor  of 
the  newly  based  Lincoln  publication. 

In  3  more  years  he  purchased  and  became 
publisher  of  the  60-year-old  publication,  a 
move  that  was  to  result  In  The  Nebraska 
Fanner  becoming  the  sixth  largest  farm  pub- 
lication of  more  than  40  In  the  Nation  by 
the  mld-twentletb  century — and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  authoritative  publication  In 
nine  of  every  10  farm  homes  in  Nebraska 
alone.  Under  the  signature  of  his  "By  The 
Way"  column,  and  throughout  The  Nebraska 
Parmer,  Sam  McKelvle  was  devoted  to  the 
Improvement,  progresslveness  and  establish- 
ment of  agriculture  as  the  major  occupation 
and  Industry  it  was  In  supplying  food  to  the 
Nation.  Over  the  course  of  years  In  his  pub- 
lishing, political  and  agricultural  careers. 
Sam  McKelvle  was  to  Influence  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  improvements  and  mar- 
keting by  encouraging  establishment  of  farm 
cooperatives  and  mutual  livestock  associa- 
tions. 

At  the  time  his  Interests  focused  on  poll- 
tics  and  elected  government  office,  the  State 
of  Nebraska  was  In  the  throes  of  early  de- 
velopment of  State  government.  Sam  Mc- 
Kelvle saw  the  need  for  change,  and  after 
quick  successions  In  public  offices  of  city 
council  In  Lincoln,  a  term  In  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  term  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  he  bid  for  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  Nebraska  in  1918.  In  two  suc- 
cessive terms  of  service  from  1919  to  1933,  he 
initiated  such  large-scale  government  reform 
that  he  was  called  the  biggest  reform/reor- 
ganization Governor  the  State  had  ever  had. 

Sam  McKelvie's  Civil  Administration  Code 
was  a  forerunner  of  modem  State  govern- 
n\enc.  not  only  In  Nebraska  but  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  provided  for  the  con- 
solidation of  more  than  30  far-flung  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  commissions,  and  boards 
Into  six  State  departments.  He  provided  an 
executive  budget  for  the  State's  cabinet 
structure  of  government.  With  lagging  pro- 
grams In  some  areas,  and  others  nonexistent 


but  nemled,  Sam  McKelvle  established  a  State 
parka  system,  a  State  road  program,  new  ag- 
ricultural programs  Including  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Information  Sarvlce.  State  ac- 
counting and  auditing  procedures,  and  di- 
versification of  funding  of  roads  and  high- 
ways and  other  programs. 

In  the  first  3  years  as  Governor,  the  re- 
forms and  reorganizations  that  were  made 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  more  than  82  mil- 
lion in  appropriations  to  run  the  State  and 
a  cut  of  one-third  of  the  State's  property 
taxes.  The  effectiveness  of  his  reform  pro- 
grams lay  In  the  reduction  of  waste  and 
duplication,  the  efficient  accounting  of  State 
programs  and  operations  and  the  increased 
efficiency  in  these  operations.  But  most  im- 
portantly to  Sam  McKelvle,  the  reform  re- 
sulted In  an  opening  of  the  doors  of  elected 
government  to  the  people — the  renewal  of 
responsibility  to  the  people. 

Besides  his  government  reform  and  estab- 
lishment of  important  road  work  programs, 
Sam  McKelvle  was  to  be  Instrumental  In  one 
other  important  project  for  Nebraska  as  Its 
Governor.  Perhaps  the  moat  visual  contri- 
bution he  made  to  the  State  is  the  Capitol 
Building  that  stands  today.  Considered  one 
of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world, 
the  new  Nebraska  Capitol  was  more  than  a 
brainchild  of  Sam  McKelvle.  It  was  needed, 
Its  design  fitting  and  appropriate  to  the 
people  and  land  It  symbolizes.  Chairman 
McKelvle  and  a  bi-partisan  Capitol  Commis- 
sion solicited  plans  and  designs  from  around 
the  Nation  for  a  year  before  Governor  Mc- 
Kelvle signed  the  construction  contract  for 
the  plana  of  New  York  architect  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue.  Sam  McKelvle  laid  the  cornerstone 
for  the  new  810  million  building  that  when 
completed  several  years  later,  had  no  costs 
remaining  to  be  paid  against  it  because  of 
McKelvie's  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  financing 
the  building. 

Not  choosing  to  seek  a  third  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  with  his  government  reorganiza- 
tion plans  in  effect,  Sam  McKelvle  returned 
to  his  publishing  career  and  began  anew  in 
livestock  production.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed his  elected  public  office,  he  was  to 
continue  to  be  of  service  to  Nebraska  and 
the  farm  people  he  loved.  First  as  a  successful 
producer  of  beef  cattle  for  breeding,  Sam 
McKelvle  served  on  the  American  Hereford 
Association  board  of  directors,  Including  one 
term  as  president;  he  organized,  served  as 
president  for  10  years,  and  published  the 
bulletin  of  the  Sandhills  Cattle  Association 
to  promote,  advertise,  improve,  and  establish 
sandhills  feeder  cattle  of  Nebraska  as  the 
highest  quality  beef  In  the  country. 

Sam  McKelvie's  Interest  In,  and  promotion 
and  knowledge  of  farming  and  agriculture 
did  not  go  unnoticed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Nebraska.  He  was  asked  by  President 
Hoover  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1929, 
but  decUned  because  of  illness.  Later,  after 
an  operation  and  recovery,  another  request 
by  the  President  led  to  his  acceptance  of  a 
position  on  the  new  nine-member  Federal 
Farm  Board,  on  which  he  served  2  years. 

Sam  McKelvle  died  January  6,  1966,  at  the 
age  of  74.  He  had  been  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests, many  careers,  from  farm  publications, 
farming  and  ranching,  to  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. But  most  Important,  Sam  McKelvle 
had  been  a  Nebraskan,  a  sower  of  l>ellef  and 
strength,  and  determination  in  the  land  and 
Its  people.  He  had  seen  the  fruition  of  many 
dreams,  many  aspirations,  many  beliefs,  and 
concerns  come  true  In  bis  lifetime. 

The  stabilization  and  establishment  of 
farming  through  cooperative  programs  and 
alliances  with  business:  the  Improvement  and 
production  of  purebred,  high  quality  beef 
through  association  of  growers  and  market- 
era;  the  establishment  of  a  State  road  pro- 
gram and  State  park  system  in  Nebraska;  the 
reorganization  and  reform  of  State  govern- 
ment Into  efficient,  progressive,  and  respon- 
sible representation:  the  establishment  of  a 


new,  architecturally  acclaimed  and  debt-free 
capltol  building — all  had  been  the  efforts 
and  concerns  and  product  and  love  of  Sam 
McKelvle. 

Always  in  the  interest  of  Nebraskans  and 
farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  always 
for  the  benefit  of  improvement,  betterment, 
progress,  success,  and  deep  concern  for  the 
good  Ufa,  Sam  McKelvle  felt,  breathed,  slept , 
worked,  and  lived  Nebraska,  agriculture, 
economy.  He  was  honest,  often  daring;  he  wa.i 
respectful  of  personal  friend  and  political 
opponent  alike;  he  was  determined  and  open- 
minded;  fair  and  frugal;  hard-working  and 
devoted.  A  man  of  integrity,  he  trusted  and 
believed  In  his  fellow  man,  in  Nebraskans, 
and  In  his  State.  Sam  McKelvle  was  a  Ne- 
braskan first  and  always.  He  was  a  part  of 
Nebraska. 


PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1838)  to  amend  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commod- 
ities Act,  1930,  relating  to  the  practices  in 
the  marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "following", 
strike  out  "If  the  order  is  preceded  by 
an  oral  hearing  on  the  complaint  or  on 
a  counterclaim  filed  In  the  proceeding, 
the  prevailing  party  shall  be  allowed 
reasonable  fees  and  expenses  Inctirred  in 
connection  with  the  hearing,"  and  insert 
"The  Secretary  shall  order  any  com- 
mission merchant,  dealer,  or  broker  who 
is  the  losing  party  to  pay  the  prevailing 
party,  as  reparation  or  additional  rep- 
aration, reasonable  fees  and  expen.ses 
incurred  in  connection  with  any  such 
hearing.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  8  of  the 
Perishable  Agriculttiral  Commodities  Act. 
1930  (7  use.  490f).  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,600"  In  ea<di  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "83.000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  (a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
499g(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  order  any  commission  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  broker  who  is  the  losing 
party  to  pay  the  prevailing  party,  as  repara- 
tion or  additional  reparation,  reasonable  fees 
and  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
any  such  hearing." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-386) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    OF    BU.L 

This  bin,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
would  amend  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  to :  ( 1 )  require  that  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  be  provided  In  a 
reparation  proceeding  only  if  the  amount 
claimed  exceeds  83.000  (Instead  of  81,600  as 
at  present);  and  (3)  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment of  reasonable  fees  and  expenses  ln< 
curred  in  connection  with  the  hearing  In 
favor  of  the  prevailing  party  where  the  losing 
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party   Is  a  commission  merchant,  dealer,  or 
broker. 

This  bUl  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  advises  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  oral  hearing  cases  the  bUl 
would  speed  up  the  handling  of  reparation 
complaints  and  reduce  the  cost  of  such  ac- 
tion, both  to  the  parties  Involved  and  to  the 
Government.  The  Department  further  ad- 
vises that  the  provision  for  assessing  hearing 
cost  would  dlscotirage  requests  for  hearing  by 
parties  whose  claims  or  defenses  were  not  well 
founded.  In  addition  the  Department  ad- 
vises that  the  PACA — Industry  Conference 
Group,  an  official  advisory  committee  repre- 
■enttof  all  segments  of  the  fresh  Irutt  and 
vegetable  Industry  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment, recommends  enactment  of  the  bill. 
coMMrrrzE  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  fees  and  expenses  (i)  could  be 
assessed  only  against  commission  merchants, 
dealers,  and  brokers,  and  (it)  could  be  as- 
sessed against  the  losing  party  whether  com- 
plainant or  respondent.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  advised  that  this  was  Its  original 
intention,  and  assisted  the  committee  In 
preparing  the  amendment.  The  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  act  apply  only  to  commis- 
sion merchants,  dealers  and  brokers,  and  a 
reparation  order  may  not  Issue  against  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  commission  merchant,  dealer 
or  broker.  The  Department  advised  that  It 
was  intended  that  this  principle  should  be 
continued. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

No  costs  would  be  Incurred  In  carrying  out 
the  blU  in  the  current  fiscal  year  or  any  of 
the  succeeding  6  fiscal  years.  Rather  the  bill 
would  result  In  a  slight  decrease  In  costs  as 
a  result  of  the  reduced  number  of  oral  hear- 
ings required.  This  estimate  agrees  with  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  attached  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COOPERATION     WITH     MEXICO     IN 
SUPPRESSINO  COMMUNICABLE 

ANIMAL  DISEASES 

The  bill  (S.  2395)  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
in  the  control  and/or  eradication  of  any 
communicable  disease  of  animals  in  order 
to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1947.  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  7;  80  Stat.  330),  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  the  first  sentence  to 
read:  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
of  Mexico  in  carrying  out  operations  or  meas- 
ures to  eradicate,  suppress,  or  control,  or  to 
prevent  or  retard,  any  communicable  disease 
of  animals.  Including  but  not  limited  to  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  screwworm, 
and  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis,  In 
Mexico  where  he  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  protect  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  related 
Industries  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-388),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


EXPLANATION 

The  bUl  would  extend  to  any  communi- 
cable a"*''"'^'  disease  the  present  authority 
to  cooperate  with  Mexico  In  suppressing  cer- 
tain named  diseases. 

The  act  of  February  28.  1947  (21  U.S.C. 
114b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
in  suppressing  foot-and-mouth  disease,  lin- 
derpest,  and  screwworm  in  Mexico  wlkere  he 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
livestock  and  related  Industries  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  would  expand  this  author- 
ity to — 

( 1 )  Exteixd  it  to  any  communicable  disease 

of  animals; 

(2)  Specifically  mention  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis  along  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  and  screw 
worna  as  examples  of  such  diseases;   and 

(3)  Authorize  such  action  where  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  poultry  and  related  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
livestock  and  related  Industries  of  the 
United  States,  making  it  clear  that  the 
amended  act  wouud  apply  to  poultry  dis- 
eases. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
that  It  Is  not  providing  any  estimate  of  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  additional  costs 
which  might  be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
bill  in  the  current  fiscal  year  or  any  of  the 
succeeding  5  fiscal  years,  since  that  would 
depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  at  some  future  time.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  prevent,  through 
the  expenditure  of  a  modest  amount  of 
money,  the  entrance  into  this  country  of 
communicable  diseases  which  may  cause 
great  losses  to  our  livestock  and  require  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  to  control  or  eradi- 
cate. The  ultimate  purpKjse  of  the  bill  Is 
therefore  to  prevent  these  losses  and  reduce 
Government  expenditures. 

This  estimate  is  in  agreement  with  the 
Information  contained  In  the  attached  let- 
ter from   the  Departmeul  of  Agriculture 


COOPERATION  WITH  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  IN  SUP- 
PRESSINO COMMUNICABLE  ANI- 
MAL DISEASES 

The  bin  (S.  2396)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  6,  1968,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
Central  American  countries  In  the  con- 
trol and,  or  eradication  of  any  com- 
municable disease  of  animals  in  order  to 
protect  the  Uvestock  and  poultry  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  6.  1968  (82 
Stat.  294),  Is  amended  by  changing  the  first 
sentence  to  read:  "The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  sev- 
eral governments  of  Central  America  In 
carrying  out  operations  or  measures  to 
prevent  or  retard,  suppress,  or  control,  or  to 
eradicate  any  communicable  disease  of  ani- 
msUs,  including  but  not  limited  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  and  Venesruelan 
equine  enoephalomyelltls,  in  Central  America 
where  he  deems  svich  action  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  livestock,  poultry,  and  related  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  92-389* .  explaining  the  puiposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  extend  to  any  communi- 
cable animal  disease  the  present  authority  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  governments  of 
Central  America  in  suppressing  certain 
n.-imed  disea.ses. 

The  act  of  July  6,  1968  l21  U.S.C.  114d-2) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  the  Central  American  gov- 
ermnents  In  suppressing  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  rinderpest  in  Central  America 
where  he  deems  such  acUon  necesaary  to 
protect  the  livestock  and  related  Industries 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  would  expand 
this  authority  to — 

(1)  Extend  It  to  any  communicable  dls- 
ease  of  aialmals; 

(2)  Specifically  mention  Venezuelan 
equine  and  encephalomyelitis  along  with 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  as 
examples  of  svich  diseases:  and 

l3)  Authorize  such  action  where  necess.^ry 
to  protect  the  poultry  and  related  industries 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  livestock 
and  related  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
making  it  clear  that  the  amended  act  would 
apply  to  pwultry  diseases. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  adMses 
that  It  is  not  providing  any  estimate  of  ad- 
ditional appropriations.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  additional  costs 
which  might  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
bill  in  the  current  fiscal  year  or  any  of  the 
succeeding  5  fiscal  years,  since  that  would 
depend  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem  at  some  future  time.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  prevent,  through 
the  expenditure  of  a  modest  amount  of  money 
the  entrance  in  this  country  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  which  may  cause  great  losses 
to  our  livestock  and  require  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  to  control  or  eradicate.  Tho 
ultimate  purpoee  of  the  bill  Is  therefore  to 
prevent  these  losses  and  reduce  Government 
expenditures. 

This  estimate  is  in  agreement  with  the  in- 
formation contained  In  the  attached  letter 
from   the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Ls  thero 
further  morning  business? 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DD-963  AWARD  TO  LITTON 

Mrs.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  vigorously  opjxwed  the  award  of  the 
construction  of  30  DD-963  class  destroy- 
ers exclusively  to  the  Litton  Shipyard  in 
Mississippi.  Obviously  I  wanted  at  least 
some  of  those  destroyers  to  go  to  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine. 

But  I  gave  some  reasons  that  are  bear- 
ing up  rather  well  as  time  goes  on — in 
which  I  questioned  the  capability  oif  Lit- 
ton to  pioduce  at  the  contract  price  and 
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on  time.  I  questioned  the  credibility  of 
Litton's  price  and  the  procurement  pol- 
icy of  placing  the  award  of  so  many  ships 
in  one  yard  at  considerable  risk  to  na- 
tional security  interests. 

In  the  time  that  has  intervened,  some 
very  interesting  developments  have  oc- 
curred which  corroborate  the  fears  and 
the  challenges  that  I  made.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  since  repudiated  the 
McNamara  "single  package  procure- 
ment" policy  under  which  Litton  re- 
ceived the  entire  award  exclusively. 

And  doubt  about  the  credibility  of  Lit- 
ton's ability  to  produce  on  time  and  at 
the  contract  price  has  significantly 
grown.  Litton  is  beset  with  higher  costs 
and  delays.  Indications  are  that  the  cost 
will  be  at  least  $136  million  more  than 
the  bid  price  and  that  construction  is  un- 
likely to  start  until  early  1973.  Litton 
has  only  recently  come  out  of  an  ex- 
tended strike.  Litton  is  having  serious 
difficulties  in  recruiting  necessary  skilled 
personnel. 

I  have  received  many  reports  of  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  Litton — and 
most  of  these  reports  have  come  from 
workers  at  the  Litton  Shipyard  in  Pas- 
cagoula.  Miss.  I  have  then  inquired  of 
the  Navy  about  the  charges  and  the  Navy 
has  denied  them  and  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  at  Litton  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Frankly.  I  am  dubious  about  the 
denials  of  the  Navy  after  my  experience 
with  the  Navy  last  year  on  the  pre-award 
leak  of  Baths  price  in  its  bid  on  the 
destroyer  contract.  Representative  Wil- 
liam Hathaway  told  Bath  president 
James  Goodrich  of  the  leak  and  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  turn,  complained  to  me.  I 
then  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  Navy  dragged  its  heels 
on  my  complaint  and  delayed  its  investi- 
gation and  after  much  delay  went  to 
Representative  Hathaway  to  get  him  to 
identify  his  source  on  the  leak  of  Baths 
price. 

Representative  Hath ^w ay  then  iden- 
tified Mr.  R.  J.  Farrington  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  as  the  person  telling  him  pre- 
cisely the  total  price  differential  between 
Bath  and  Litton  at  a  time  significantly 
prior  to  the  contract  award.  The  H&vy 
then  went  to  Mr.  Farrington  and  asked 
him  where  he  got  his  information.  When 
he  said  that  he  could  not  remember  spe- 
cifically, the  Navy  did  not  press  him  for 
a  better  recollection  and  did  not  press 
him  for  identity  of  the  person  or  persons 
so  telling  him.  Instead  the  Navy  dropped 
the  case,  thus  making  a  mockery  of  the 
law  against  such  leaks  of  information. 

If  the  Navy  does  not  believe  that  Litton 
Ls  In  deep  trouble  and  is  not  concerned 
about  conditions  at  the  Pascagoula  Lit- 
ton Shipyard  and  its  ability  to  produce 
on  time  and  at  contract  price,  then  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is.  I  have 
received  a  very  authentic  report  and 
summary  from  a  responsible  person  in 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  on 
Litton's  shockingly  inferior  performance 
on  its  contracts  to  build  four  container 
ships  for  Parrell  Lines  and  four  container 
ships  for  the  American  President  Lines. 

That  report  not  only  reveals  Litton's 
poor  performance  on  merchant  marine 
ship  production  but  as  well  on  production 


for  the  Navy.  I  quote  specifically  from 
that  report: 

Because  the  Navy  baa  become  very  con- 
cerned and  frightened  they  also  are  cutting 
their  contract  of  LHA'a  from  nine  to  five 
ships  with  a  S109,6OO.0O0  cancellation  clause 
for  these  four  vessels.  Persons  In  the  ship- 
building  Industry  said  that  they  would  like 
to  have  that  kind  of  cancellation  clause. 

Litton  is  one  year  behind  on  the  LHA  al- 
ready and  only  recently  has  cut  the  very 
first  piece  of  steel  for  the  first  LHA.  The  Navy 
has  assigned  a  rear  admiral  on  permanent 
duty  at  Litton  because  of  their  great  concern 
over  the  situation  there.  This  Is  the  first  time 
the  Navy  heis  ever  had  to  do  this. 

Not  only  has  Litton  been  plagued  by  the 
lack  of  shipbuilding  expertise  In  the  man- 
agement end.  but  a  great  number  of  workers 
are  "red  necks"  who  are  hardly  skilled  In  even 
the  art  of  welding  let  alone  In  Intricacies  of 
detailed  shipbuilding. 

Last  year  the  Litton  bid  on  the  30  DD- 
963  destroyers  smacked  strongly  of  a 
buy-in  with  the  very  favorable  repric- 
ing provisions  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  leak  of  Baths  price  prior  to  the 
award  of  the  contract  and  Navy's  sub- 
sequent failure  to  make  a  credible  inves- 
tigation of  that  leak.  Last  year  I  warned 
that  this  award  to  Litton  was  another  po- 
tential C-5A  scandal. 

As  time  goes  on.  the  DD-963  award  to 
Litton  looks  more  and  more  like  a  buy- 
in  and  another  C-5A  scandal  in  view  of 
Litton's  performance  to  this  time  and  the 
conditions  existing  in  its  shipyard  in 
Pascagoula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
summary  report  given  to  me  by  a  respon- 
sible person  in  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Report  on   Litton-Incalls 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  (Litton  Industries) 
signed  a  contract  on  October  3,  1968,  to  build 
eight  container  ships  for  Farrell  Lines  (four) 
and  American  President  Lines  (four)  at  their 
new  shipyard  on  the  West  Ban'-.  In  Pasca- 
goula. Mississippi. 

This  memorandum  will  deal  primarily  with 
the  Farrell  Line  since  the  APL  ships  were 
moved  frorr  the  new  shipyard  to  the  old  ship- 
yard (East  Bank)  when  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  they  could  not  build  them  from 
the  new  yard.  They  are  only  13  months 
behind  schedule. 

The  Farrell  Line  ships  were  supposed  to  be 
c  mpleted  and  delivered  on  the  following 
d.ites:  December  22.  1970.  March  22.  1971. 
June  20.  1971.  and  September  b.  1971. 

The  present  schedule  for  delivery  Is:  March 
1.  1972.  May  31,  1972.  August  15.  1972.  and 
OcUiber  31.  1972.  or  about  14  months  per  ship 
If  the  present  schedule  can  .-)e  maintained. 
The  toUl  lost  time  is  1.702  days  at  a  con- 
tract price  of  $3,000  a  day  for  each  day  of 
delay. 

When  the  first  Farrell  ship  wa.s  launched  on 
June  26.  1971,  the  hull  waa  only  50  per  cent 
completed  rather  than  the  traditional  85  per 
cent  at  launching  time. 

As  the  ship  has  progressed.  It  has  been  ap- 
parent to  Parrell  officials  that  the  quality  of 
construction  Is  "very  bad."  For  example,  the 
shell  frames  on  the  entire  ship  were  not 
evenly  lined  up  with  the  floor.  The  transverse 
bulkheads  are  out  of  line.  Three  weeks  after 
the  launching  the  entire  superstructure 
sagged  one-half  Inch  and  the  shipyard  had 
to  go  Into  the  base  of  the  ship  and  lift  It  to 
straighten  up  the  vessel.  Throughout  the  ves- 
sel, patchwork  prevails.  Parrell  ia  very,  vary 
distressed  not  only  about  the  delays,  but  the 


very  poor  quality  of  the  ship  with  which  they 
may  be  saddled. 

Meanwhile,  these  two  subsidized  steam- 
ship lines  are  losing  money  to  competitors  be- 
et use  they  don't  have  the  right  kind  of  equip- 
ment In  the  rapidly  changing  transportation 
picture. 

There  has  been  a  frequent  change  of  per- 
sonnel at  Litton  with  no  regular  shipbuild- 
ers on  hand  but  only  space  experts.  EUls 
Gardner,  who  was  Litton's  vice  president  In 
charge  of  ail  shipyard  operations,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1971,  told  the  Parrell  president 
that  he  was  now  "out"  and  that  Harry  J. 
Gray  from  Litton  In  Beverly  Hills  had  the 
responsibility  exclusively.  On  September  27, 
Gray  was  out  with  the  res{x>nsiblllty  directed 
to  a  Mr  Pred  W.  OGreen. 

It  is  said  by  responsible  people  that  Litton 
win  lo.se  $50  million  alone  on  these  eight 
container  ships. 

Because  the  Navy  has  become  very  con- 
cerned and  frightened,  they  also  are  cutting 
their  contract  of  LHA's  from  nine  to  five 
ships  with  a  $109,500,000  cancellation  clause 
for  these  four  vessels.  Persons  In  the  ship* 
building  Industry  said  that  they  would  like 
to  have  that   kind  of  cancellation  clause. 

Litton  Is  one  year  behind  on  the  LHA 
already  and  only  recently  has  cut  the  very 
first  piece  of  steel  for  the  first  LHA.  The 
Navy  has  assigned  a  rear  admiral  on  per- 
manent duly  at  Litton  because  of  their  great 
concern  over  the  situation  there  This  Is  the 
first   time  the  Navy  has  ever  had  to  do  thl.s 

Not  only  has  Litton  been  pla^i-ied  by  the 
lack  of  shipbuilding  expertise  In  the  man- 
agement end,  but  a  great  number  of  work- 
ers are  "red  necks"  who  are  hardly  skilled 
In  even  the  art  of  welding  let  alone  In  Intri- 
cacies  of  detailed   shlpbiUldlng. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
frequently  s&ld  that  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  would  be  much 
better  off  If  they  woaild  use  the  systems 
analysis  method  of  building  ships  rather 
than  adhere  to  the  old-line  standards  of 
building  vessels.  Apparently.  Litton  took  him 
to  heart! 

He  also  was  the  one  who  pushed  for  seri- 
ous prtx-urement  on  untested  and  unprovea 
projects! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and    it   is   so   ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  President  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  from  Martin  Mallnou,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  relative  to  a  petition 
which  he  filed  on  December  29,  1970,  pray- 
ing for  his  certification  as  a  duly  qualified 
Rhode  Island  Democratic  Party  primary  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
In  the  1970  general  election;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CU-11  Service,  without  amendment : 

S.  JEles.  169.  Reeolutlon  disapproving  the 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjustments  for  Fed- 
eral employees  under  statutory  pay  systems 
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recommended  by  the  President  to  Congress 
on  August  31,  1971. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2652.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  92- 
390). 


By  Mr.  SAXBE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Judge, 
U.S.  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Rush  Moody.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

Harold  B.  Scott,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea: 

Dudley  C.  Mecum,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  15  flag  and  general 
olHcers  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Arnold  Helntges,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army);  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Col.  Edwin  Howell  Smith,  Jr.,  Dental 
Corp«,  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  as  major 
general.  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  major  general  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

Col.  Surlndar  Nath  Bhaskar,  and  Ool. 
Jack  Paden  Pollock,  Dental  Corps,  U.S. 
Army,  for  i^>polntment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general; 

Bear  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlfinger  II,  US. 
Navy,  for  command  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 
and 

Oayle  T.  Martin,  and  sundry  other  Re- 
serve officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 

Mr.  BEarrSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  201  appointments 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  major  and 
below;  400  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
captain  in  the  Navy;  and  631  appoint- 
ments In  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  Information  of 
any  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows : 

Vincent  R.  Aceto,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  '.n  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

William  Benjamin  Abbott  III.  and  sun- 
dry other  officers,  for  promotion  in  the  US. 
Navy; 

Lewis  H.  Abrams,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps: 
and 

Louis  R.  Abraham,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  2867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  and  limit  the 
exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 
S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  tax  the 
first   $25,000   of  corporate   Income.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bkall, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.     Hartke.     Mr.     Htjmphret,     Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mtjskie,  Mr. 
Pastorb.  Mr.   Scott,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  TowEH,  and  Mr.  Titnnet)  : 
S.  2659.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  procedure 
to  investigate  and  render  decisions  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  grievances  and 
appeals  of  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  TiruBMOirD)  : 
S.   2660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   provide   eqxuaity   of 
treatment  for  married  female  veterans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
S.   2661.   A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures 
from   the   contingent   fund   to   Improve   the 
Ijayroll  and  personnel  system  of  the  Senate. 
Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Rules   and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MnXE>)  : 
S.  2662.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  by  improving  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  through  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  appeals  procedure  for  officers  and 
employees  in  the  matters  of  adverse  actions 
and  grievances.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on   FVirelgn   Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S  2663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  ail  right,  Utle,  and  interest  in  certain 
lands  to  present  owner  or  owners  of  record. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SAXBE: 
S.  2665.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Gaston 
Landry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  and  limit 
the  exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  crim- 
inal proceedings.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 

all  of  us  are  tired  of  cases  where  we 
have  seen  obviously  guilty  criminals  re- 
leased by  the  cburts  on  technicalities. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  by  providing  a  new 
section  dealing  with  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  in  Federal  criminal  cases. 

Recently,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Bivens 
case.  Chief  Justice  Burger  challenged  the 
Congress  to  take  up  the  problems  posed 
by  the  exclusionaiT  rules  and  to  provide 
some  legislation. 

This  is  exactly  what  my  bill  intends 
to  do.  It  would  provide  the  courts  with 
an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  gravity  of 
the  crime  charged  to  a  defendant  and 
then  consider  the  seriousness  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  in  seizing  or 
searctiing  for  evidence.  The  court  would 
then  make  a  relative  decision  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence  involved. 

In  substance,  I  propose  that  tlve  courts 
be  given  greater  latitude  in  decisions  on 
admissibility  of  evidence. 

My  bill  removes  us  from  the  unrea- 
soning strait  jacket  in  which  the  present 
exclusionary  rule  has  placed  us. 

It  follows  the  conclusion  of  Justice 
Jackson  when  he  declared — 

Rejection  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
punish  the  wrongdoing  official,  while  it  may 
and  likely  will  release  the  wrtMigdolng  de- 
fendant. It  deprives  society  of  Its  remedy 
against  one  lawbreaker  because  he  has  been 
pursued  by  another.  It  protects  against 
whom  incriminating  evidence  is  discovered, 
but  does  nothing  to  protect  innocent  persons 
who  are  victims  of  Illegal  but  fruitless 
searches. 

The  present  exclusionary  rule  was 
first  made  binding  on  Federal  courts  in 
Weeks  against  United  States  in  1914.  The 
court  therein  held  that  any  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment may  not  be  introduced  against  a 
defendant  in  Federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings. This  rule  was  later  expanded  in 
1961  in  the  case  of  Mapp  against  Ohio 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  extend  it  to  the  State 
courts. 

The  intended  purposes  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  are  twofold:  First,  to  pre- 
serve the  judicial  process  from  contam- 
ination, and  second,  to  serve  as  a  sanc- 
tion 8«ainst  \iolators  of  defendants'  con- 
stitutional rights  and  thereby  reduce  vio- 
lations of  the  search  and  seizure  rule. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  these 
purposes.  But  often  the  intended  results 
and  the  actual  results  of  the  rule  have 
been  something  quite  different. 

Exclusion  or  suppression  of  evidence 
frequently  occurs  in  cases  where  law  en- 
forcement personnel  have  violated  the 
14th  amendment  in  seizing  evidence.  It 
is  of  no  concein  whether  the  violations 
were  intentional  or  not. 

Tragically,  this  rule  has  forced  courts 
into  an  arbitrary  posture  which  actually 
allows  the  guilty  in  some  cases  to  go  scot 
free,  while  failing  to  penalize  the  poUce- 
man  who  violated  the  suspect's  rights. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  hue  and  cr>- 
against  the  abuses  and  allered  abuses 
Tiithin  our  Federal  system  can  be  folly 
as  unreasonable  as  the  abuses  them- 
selves. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
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arbitrary  nature  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  diminishes  respect  for  our  laws  and 
our  courts. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  to  become  a  game  in 
which  the  slickest  stratagems  can  save 
the  most  blatantly  guilty  individual. 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  become  an 
inflexible  loophole  through  which  a 
criminal  can  walk  to  freedom.  In  my 
opinion,  the  time  has  come  to  plug 
that  loophole  with  a  fair  and  workable 
alternative  to  the  suppression  doctrine. 
We  have  the  opportunity  here  to  con- 
tribute to  an  improved  system  of  justice 
in  our  Nation. 

Let  me  state  in  the  clearest  possible 
terms  that  my  proposal  is  in  no  way  de- 
signed to  skirt  or  dilute  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  citizen.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  responsible  and  effective  law 
enforcement  does  not  depend  on  com- 
promising the  guarantees  built  Into  our 
system.  Rather,  this  bill  seeks  to  afford 
the  courts  more  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing reasonable  standards  relating  to  tlie 
suppres.sion  doctrine — standards  which 
would  be  fully  subservient  to  the  test  of 
con.stitutlonal  validity. 

Perhaps  the  key  words  in  all  of  this 
are  checks  and  balances,  thase  funda- 
mental precepts  so  important  in  our 
American  system. 

The  Intent  of  tliis  bill  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  without  forfeiting 
the  rights  of  the  victim,  because  in  seek- 
ing to  restrain  the  wrongdoing  police- 
man, the  courts  have  frequently  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  justice  by  frustrat- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  wrongdoing 
criminal. 

The  criminal  Is  to  go  free  because  the 
constable  has  blundered. 

How  many  times  has  every  law  student 
in  the  United  States  heard  those  words 
of  Justice  Cardozo — so  many  times  that 
they  have  become  cliche. 

But  cliches  are  not  without  value,  and 
Justice  Cardozo's  famous  statement  finds 
an  answer  from  Chief  Justice  Burger  who 
said — 

We  can  well  ponder  whether  any  commu- 
nity Is  entitled  to  call  Itself  an  organized 
society  If  It  can  find  no  way  to  solve  this 
problem  except  by  suppression  of  the  truth 
in  search  for  truth. 

The  incredible  effects  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  have  been  seen  in  any  number 
of  cases. 

In  a  1958  case,  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Miller  against  U.S.,  a  narcotics 
peddler — a  pusher — was  arrested  and 
evidence  was  seized  that  conclusively 
proved  his  guilt.  But  the  evidence  was 
excluded  and  the  conviction  subsequent- 
ly overturned  because  the  officers  failed 
to  state  properly  their  authority  or  to 
give  sufficient  notice. 

The  court  held  that  the  police  must 
make  an  'express  announcement'  before 
entering  and  making  an  arrest. 

In  other  words,  an  officer  fails  to  speak 
in  a  loud  enough  voice  or  utter  a  few 
extra  words  and  as  a  result  a  criminal  is 
set  free. 

In  another  instance.  U.S.  against 
Ravich,  a  warrant  is  held  defective  and 
the  evidence  Is  excluded  because  it  au- 
thorizes only  daytime  searches  and  tbe 
evidence  was  seized  at  night.  It  is  of  no 


consequence  that  the  showing  made  to 
the  magistrate  would  have  justified  a 
nighttime  warrant  anjrway. 

Thus,  a  technicality  goes  unobserved 
in  administering  a  warrant,  and  a  con- 
victed bank  robber  therefore  goes  free. 
A  study  of  narcotics  cases  in  one  of 
our  largest  cities  showed  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  cases  considered  were  dis- 
posed of  by  suppression  of  the  evidence 
presented  against  the  defendant.  As  a 
result,  icnown  narcotic  offenders  are  re- 
turned to  the  street  without  even  hav- 
ing to  stand  trial. 

This  parade  of  injustices  could  go  on 
to  no  end.  The  simple,  unvarnished 
truth  is  that  we  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  reason  in  seeking  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  accused  and  are  un- 
dermining the  pursuit  of  justice  in  the 
process. 

The  exclusionary  evidence  rule  as 
now  applied  in  the  U.S.  courts  is  unique 
to  our  system  of  jurLsprudence.  The  Eng- 
lish, one  of  the  most  civilized  of  mod- 
ern nations  with  a  preeminent  concern 
for  individual  liberties  has  no  such  rule. 
The  French  with  their  zeal  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  individual  has  no 
such  provision. 

The  ineqmties  in  the  present  rule  are 
glaring.  The  remedy  provided  by  my  bill 
is  tKjth  simple  and  effective. 

This  legislation  would  require  a  court 
to  consider  the  gravity  of  any  fourth 
amendment  violation  before  suppressing 
the  evidence  involved. 

In  determining  whether  to  admit  or 
suppress  certain  evidence,  the  court 
would  consider  such  factors  as  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  violation  was  willful, 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviated  from 
sanctioned  conduct,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  invaded  the  privacy  of  the  de- 
fendant or  prejudiced  the  defendants 
ability  to  defend  himself. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  would 
be  the  extent  to  which  suppression 
would  deter  such  violations  in  the  future 
and  whether  the  evidence  seized  would 
have  been  discovered  despite  the  viola- 
tion. 

In  effect,  then,  the  guarantees  and 
protection  secured  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  be  protected  un- 
der this  bill. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  repeal  the  fourth 
amendment.  I  am  seeking,  however,  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  reason  and 
balance  to  the  rviles  by  which  we  admin- 
ister the  fourth  amendment  to  see  that 
justice  Ls  done. 

I  am  seeking  to  insure  that  a  criminal 
does  not  go  unpunished  simply  because  a 
policeman  violates  some  minor  rubric  in 
obtaining  clear  physical  evidence  of  his 
guilt. 

Many  eminent  jurists  and  legal  schol- 
ars have  studied  this  issue  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  bill  will  have  their  sup- 
port. 

The  American  Law  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, advocates  a  revision  of  the  exclu- 
tionary  rule  in  order  to  provide  greater 
leeway  for  the  courts  in  determining 
fourth  amendment  violations.  That  is  the 
kind  of  support  this  effort  has. 

It  would  be  tempting  for  us  to  cling 
to  the  practices  of  the  past  without  rais- 
ing a  question — to  stand  pat  with   the 


present  rules  of  evidence  and  all  of 
their  abuses  simply  for  the  cause  of  con- 
sistency. 

Such  reaction  brings  to  mind  the  state- 
ment of  Justice  Holmes  on  a  certain  in- 
transigent legal  opinion: 

It  Is  revolting  to  have  no  better  reason 
for  a  rule  of  law  than  it  was  laid  down  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  Is  still  more  revolt- 
ing If  the  grounds  upon  which  It  was  laid 
have  vanished  long  since,  and  the  rule  sim- 
ply persists  from  blind  Imitation  of  the 
past. 

The  exclusionary  rule  must  be  modi- 
fied. We  must  restore  a  balance  between 
the  treatment  accorded  the  victims  of 
crime  and  the  protection  afforded  the 
perpetrators  of  crime. 

My  bill  does  this  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  it  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of    1954   to  exempt  from 

tax  the  flr.st  $25,000  of  corporate  income. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INTRODUCTION   OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX 

INCENTrVE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  announcement 
of  President  Nixon  on  August  15,  regard- 
ing his  administration's  new  economic 
initiatives,  added  attention  has  been 
focused  on  our  domestic  needs.  Es.sential 
to  the  vitality  of  our  economy,  both  his- 
torically and  today,  is  the  strength  of 
small  businesses  across  the  country.  As 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  become  especially 
aware  of  this. 

For  the  small  business  this  is  a  time 
of  fighting  for  survival:  while  corpora- 
tions with  incomes  above  $1  billion  have 
shown  recent  profit  increases  of  16  per- 
cent, those  with  incomes  below  $1  billion 
have  shown  profit  declines  of  19  p>ercent. 
and  those  with  incomes  below  $1  million 
have  shown  profit  declines  of  40  percent. 

Proposals  to  stimulate  the  economy 
which  have  focused  on  business  have 
done  so  in  a  general  way,  being  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  big  businesses.  And  as 
the  earlier  mentioned  figures  Indicate, 
particular  incentive  must  be  supplied  to 
owner-manager  small  business.  At  pres- 
ent, the  corporate  tax  laws  provide  a 
22-percent  tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of  net 
income  with  a  48-percent  tax  on  income 
above  that.  Of  course,  income  paid  out  to 
stockholders  is  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 
But  for  the  small  business,  this  may  mean 
anywhere  from  22  to  48  percent  of 
business  profits  are  taxed  when  earned 
in  a  family  business  and  then  taxed  again 
when  withdrawn  from  the  business  at 
ordinary  Income  tax  rates  loinnlng  up  to 
70  percent. 

To  give  a  better  break  to  small  busi- 
ness, I  propose  that  the  first  $25,000  of 
corporate  business  income  be  tax-free, 
as  it  would  be  if  the  business  were  orga- 
nized as  a  partnership,  even  though  any 
money  withdrawn  from  the  business  in 
dividends  would  be  taxed  as  usual.  This 
would  provide  more  immediate  capital 
for  small  businesses  to  survive  and  ex- 
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pand  and  would  only  be  a  mlniscule 
bonus  for  the  larger  corporations,  some 
$5,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2658 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  11(b)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  strtklng  out  "the  tax- 
able Income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  amount  by  which  the  taxable  income 
exceeds  the  normal  tax  exemption  (defined 
In  subsection   (f ) )   for  the  taxable  year". 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loUowlng 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  Normal  Tax  Exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle,  the  normal  tax  ex- 
emption for  any  taxable  year  is  $25,000." 

(c)(1)  Section  1551(a)  of  such  Ckxle  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "disallow"  the 
following:  "the  normal  tax  exemption  (as 
defined  in  section  11(f)  ) ,". 

(2)  The  caption  of  section  1551  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1551.  Disallowance  of  Normal  Tax 
Exemption,  Surtax  Exemp- 
tion, OR  Accumulated  Earn- 
ings Cbebit." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  6  Is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1651 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.    1551.    Disallowance    or    Normal    Tax 

Exemption,     Subtax     Exemp- 
tion. OR   Accumulated  Earn- 
ings Credit." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall    apply    with    respect    to    taxable    years 
beginning  after  December  31,   1971. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  i  for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  2660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  equality 
of  treatment  for  married  female  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  ehminate  sex 
discrimination  in  veteran's  benefits.  It 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  con- 
tains certain  provisions  which  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  sex.  While  the  male 
veteran  is  entitled  under  various  pro- 
visions of  the  code  to  additional  com- 
pensation or  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances if  he  is  married,  no  such  rule 
applies  for  a  female  veteran  generally. 
She  may  receive  additional  benefits  only 
if  her  husband  is  Incapable  of  self-main- 
tenance and  Is  permanently  incapable  of 
self-support  due  to  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

This  is,  of  course,  inherently  discrim- 
inatory, makes  no  sense,  and  often  works 
a  great  hardship  on  the  young  family 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  make  ends 
meet  and  attend  school.  The  result  of  this 
discrimination  is  all  too  evident.  Re- 
cently, I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
woman  who  after  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  entered  college  and  began  receiv- 
ing braieflts  under  the  GI  bill.  She  wrote: 

Three  months  ago  I  married,  and  my  hus- 
band is  a  full-time  student  as  well.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  OX  Bill,  married  vet- 
erans attending  college  on  a  full-time  basis 
receive  $205  monthly  for  educational  assist- 
ance. However,  because  I  am  a  female  I  am 


not  entitled  to  this  amount,  but  Instead  re- 
ceive only  $175. 

According  to  law,  I  am  ineligible  for  In- 
creased benefits  because  I  am  a  woman,  and 
It  is  assumed  that  a  woman  is  a  dependent 
of  her  husband.  My  husband  does  not  work. 
Yet  I  am  unequal  to  my  fellow  veterans  In 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  College  expenses  are 
extremely  demanding  especially  when  a  mar- 
ried couple  has  no  income.  Tet  the  dis- 
criminatory policy  of  the  OI  BUI  would  ease 
this  burden  if  I  were  a  man. 

I  contend  that  the  law  is  unjust,  and  I 
am  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  other  vet- 
erans. Since  an  imbalance  does  exist.  It  Is 
my  responslbUity  to  protect  my  rights  and 
the  rlghU  of  other  women  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  would  eliminate  this  dis- 
crimination, and  provide  equal  treatment 
for  women  veterans.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  this  bill  would  eliminate  cer- 
tain discriminations  that  presently  op- 
erate against  men  as  well.  Under  the  cur- 
rent law,  additional  requirements  are 
imposed  in  the  case  of  husbands  and 
widowers.  My  bill  would  provide  that 
benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers  of 
female  veterans  would  become  payable 
under  the  same  conditions  that  now  ap- 
ply to  wives  and  widows  of  male  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recently 
acceded  to  this  point  of  view  when  it 
stated: 

On  the  principle  that  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration benefits  are  designed  to  cushion  fam- 
ily living  standards  for  the  loss  of,  or  lessened 
income  stemming  from  the  veteran's  dis- 
ability, school  attendance  or  death,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  drop  the  requirement 
of  actual  dependency  for  the  husbands  or 
widowers  of  veterans'  wives. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  further 
acknowledges  that  a  revision  of  current 
law  would  make  il  easier  to  administer 
since  dependency  determinations  require 
considerable  effort  and  time  and  are  dif- 
ficult to  administer.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, is  my  own  view  that  such  discrim- 
ination is  plainly'  imconstitutional.  The 
existing  law  must  be  particularly  galling 
to  those  women  who  have  volimteered 
and  served  their  country  so  faithfully  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  2660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
102  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (1)  the 
term  'wife'  includes  the  husband  of  any 
female  veteran;  and  (2)  the  term  'widow' 
includes  the  widower  of  any  female  veteran." 

(2)  The  heading  of  said  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  102.  Dependent  parents;   husbands". 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"102.  Dependent  parents  and  dependent  htis- 
bands." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"102.  Dependent  parents:  husbands." 


By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Miller)  : 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  improv- 
ing the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  U.S. 
Information  Agency  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  equitable  appeals 
procedure  for  officers  and  employees  in 
the  matters  of  adverse  actions  and  griev- 
ances. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  in  order 
to  establish  an  equitable  appeals  proce- 
dure for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  in  matters  of  adverse  ac- 
tions and  grievances. 

In  the  lEist  3  months,  the  press  has  re- 
ported almost  on  a  dally  basis  about  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  personnel  system  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  central  fact 
which  has  emerged  is  that  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  have  no  appropriate  ap- 
peals procedure  which  they  can  invoke 
to  assure  that  their  records  have  been 
maintained  correctly  and  that  judgments 
of  selection  panels  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  facts. 

In  the  case  of  Charles  W.  Thomas,  a 
veteran  Foreign  Service  officer  u1th  a 
brilliant  military  and  scholastic  record, 
it  developed  that  he  was  fired  through 
selection  out  because  he  had  not  been 
promoted  for  8  years.  Yet,  one  of  the 
main  reasons,  it  now  appears,  for  his 
failure  to  be  promoted  was  the  misfiling 
of  highly  laudatory  reports  about  his 
Foreign  Service  record  in  the  dossier  of 
another  Charles  Thomsis. 

The  Department  of  State  has  now  fi- 
nally acknowledged  that  the  records  of 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Willard  Brown 
also  had  been  lost  for  several  years,  so 
that  he  also  was  passed  over  for  promo- 
tion and  was  fired  through  selection  out. 
■When  Mr.  Brown  indicated  he  would  sue 
the  State  Department,  to  obtain  com- 
pensation, the  State  Etepartment  pro- 
posed that  It  would  seek  to  make  amends 
by  promoting  him  to  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer Class  1  and  retain  him  on  the  rolls 
for  a  sufHcient  time  to  compensate  him 
for  his  monetary  losses.  Mr.  Brown  how- 
ever rejected  this  solution  and  insisted 
on  a  retroactive  promotion.  To  achieve 
this,  the  State  Department  has  now  re- 
quested Congress  to  pass  a  private  biU — 
S.  2359  Introduced  on  JiUy  28  by  Sena- 
tor Tower — for  his  relief. 

Excerpts  from  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  in  the  John  Hemenway  case 
have  also  appeared  in  the  press,  indicat- 
ing that  in  recent  years  Foreign  Service 
officers  have  been  fired  through  selec- 
tion out  on  the  basis  of  documents  which, 
contrary  to  law  and  regiUations,  were 
placed  into  their  files  without  their 
knowledge.  It  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  that.  In  several  instances,  the  De- 
partment had  denied  the  officers  access 
to  records  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
internal  documents  and  would  not  be 
available  either  to  the  officers  or  the  se- 
lecticHi  boards.  Yet,  subsequently,  the  De- 
partment forwarded  these  documents  to 
the  selection  boards  which  based  their 
adverse  ratings  primarily  on  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  these  internal  docu- 
ments. 

Newspapers,  the  television,  and  a  na- 
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tional  news  magazine  recently  reported 
on  the  denial  of  due  process  to  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Allison  Palmer,  who  had 
suffered  dlscrimlnatloii  because  of  sex. 

I  understand  that  these  dramatic  and 
glaring  instances  of  denial  of  due  process 
are  not  unique  but  representative  of  at 
least  several  scores  of  other  cases  which 
have  not  yet  been  publicized.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  situation  in  the  person- 
nel system  of  the  Foreign  Service  needs 
urgent  correction. 

My  bill  seeks  to  do  this  by  establishinR 
appropriate  appeals  procediires  to 
handle  both  grievances  and  adverse  ac- 
tions within  the  State  Department.  In 
addition,  in  the  serious  case  of  adverse 
actions  resulting  in  the  firing  of  Foreign 
Service  officers,  whether  by  selecticoi  out 
or  for  cause,  my  bill  would  establish  a 
review  mechanism  outside  the  State  E>e- 
partment. 

This  review  mechanism,  entitled  "The 
Adverse  Actions  Appeals  Board,"  would 
have  final  jurisdiction  over  appeals  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  employees 
subjected  to  adverse  actions.  The  Board 
would  have  the  power  to  review  and  re- 
verse all  adverse  actions,  including  se- 
lection out,  and  Its  decisions  would  bind 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of 
the  UJ3.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Because  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  are 
appointed  and  promoted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  role  for  the  Congress  in  the  des- 
ignation of  two  members  of  the  Board. 
For  this  reason,  the  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, or  his  designee,  acting  as 
Chairman,  and  one  person  each  nomi- 
nated respectively  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  These  latter  two  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  to  serve  readily 
on  call  for  periods  of  not  more  than  2 
years.  To  assure  full  access  to  all  infor- 
matl«i,  the  Board  would  have  the  power 
to  issue  subpenas  and  to  require  at- 
tendance and  shall  take  testimony  by 
transcript  and  under  oath.  Under  my 
bill,  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
render  every  service  the  Board  requested 
in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

As  a  further  protection,  my  bill  would 
extend  to  the  Foreign  Service  the  safe- 
guards regarding  appeals  included  in  the 
Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944.  That 
act.  originally  intended  to  assure  our  vet- 
erans employment  rights  and  protections 
in  the  Federal  service,  established  an  ap- 
peals mechanism  to  assure  that  these 
provisions  were  enforced.  These  protec- 
tions have  been  extended,  by  executive 
order,  since  then,  to  all  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  competitive  serv- 
ice. However,  they  do  not  apply  as  yet 
to  the  Foreign  Service. 

There  is  one  other  provision  in  my  bill 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  special  attention. 
It  appears  as  section  706  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  so  important  that  I  wish  to  quote 
it  here.  It  is  entitled  "prolongation  of  ap- 
peal right"  and  reads  as  follows: 

Any  employee  "selected  out"  prior  to  the 
efTectlve  date  of  Uils  Act  under  sections  631 
and  637  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  iSKe, 


as  amended,  shall  have  the  right  to  avail 
himself  oX  the  provisions  of  ttils  Act  relating 
to  "adverse  actions,"  notwithstanding  any 
other  statutes  of  limitations,  for  one  addi- 
tional year  sutMequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  "selected  ovit"  oOcer  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  appeal  may 
be  filed  on  his  behalf  by  the  surviving  de- 
pendent or  annuitant. 

The  purpose  of  that  provision  is  to  as- 
.sure  that  injustices  which  have  occurred 
in  the  past  can  be  corrected  by  the  ap- 
peals mechanism  which  this  bill  would 
authorize  and  will  not  need  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a 
host  of  private  bills,  such  as  in  the  case 
of  Foreign  Service  Officer  Willard 
Brown. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  intends  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  this  week.  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  other  bills 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  be  con.sidering  is  S.  2023  introduced 
by  Senators  Bayh,  Coopkh,  HtnfPHREY. 
and  ScoTT.  My  bill  differs  from  S.  2023 
primarily  in  providing  for  an  appeals 
mechanism  outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  within  it;  by  extending 
the  Veterans  Preference  Act  to  the  For- 
eign Service;  and  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  appeal  right. 

Because  of  the  imminence  of  the  hear- 
ings by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  deep  interest  in  the  Senate 
on  the  issues  of  due  process,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  in.sert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.   2662 

A  bin  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  Improving  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  through  the  establishment  of 
an  equitable  appeals  procedure  for  ofllcers 
and  employees  in  the  matters  of  adverse 
actions  and  grievances. 
Be  it  enacted  by  f^ie  Senate  and  Houne  of 

Representatives     of     the     United     States     of 

America  in  Congress  asseinbled, 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
omcers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  system  oT  the  I>epartment  of 
State  and  United  States  Information  Agency 
are  entitled  to  the  same  career  principles  of 
an  appeals  procedure  In  personnel  matters 
as  other  Federal  employees.  Including  the 
right  of  review  of  decisions  In  adverse  ac- 
tions outside  the  agency  Involved. 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  further  policy  of  Congress 
that  It  Is  Improper  to  deny  to  veterans  of  the 
uniformed  military  services  employment  op- 
portunities and  appeals  procedures  within 
the  Foreign  Service  which  are  accorded  them 
In  the  classified  and  competitive  services  of 

the  United  States. 

VETERANS    PBEFEKENCE 

Sec.  3,  In  conformance  with  the  policy 
enunciated  in  Section  2,  the  Veterans  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944  shall  apply  to  all  career 
appointments  and  assignments  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as  amended.  It 
shall  also  apply  to  all  adverse  actions  taken 
against  veterans.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  "selection  out"  or  other  form  of  removal 
from,  or  termination  of.  employment;  sus- 
ptenslons  for  more  than  SO  days:  and  reduc- 
tions In  rank  or  pay  or  withholding  of  normal 
within -grade  step  Increases. 


AOVESSE     ACTIONS     APPEALS     P«OCEDLRES 

Sac.  4.  In  conformance  with  Sections  1  and 
2  of  this  Act.  Title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  part : 

"ApptAi.s    Proceditkes    fob    Adverse    Actions 
AND   Grievances 

"PART    J 

"Sec.  691.  When  used  in  this  part,  the 
term — 

"(1)  "Employee'  means  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Foreign  Service  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  appointed  or  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  'Board'  means  the  'Foreign  Service 
Adverse  Actions  Appeals  Board'  established 
under  this  Act  with  binding  appellate  Juris- 
diction. 

"(3)  'Committee'  means  the  "Foreign  Serv- 
ice Adverse  Actions  Appeals  Committee'  e.s- 
tabllshed  under  this  Act  which  shall  ha\e 
Initial  Jurisdiction  over  adverse  actions. 

"(4)  'Panel'  means  the  "Foreign  Service 
Grievances  Appeals  Panel'  established  under 
this  Act;  which  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
grievance  appeals. 

"(5)  'Adverse  Action"  means  any  removals, 
whether  by  'selection  out"  or  by  other  means 
of  Involiuitary  termination  of  employment; 
denial  of  normal  wlthln-grade  step  In- 
creases; or  suspensions  for  more  than  30 
days;  or  reductions  In  rank  or  pay. 

"(6)  'Orlevance'  means  any  complaint,  ex- 
cept for  'adverse  action'  brought  by  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  against  any  injustice,  un- 
fair treatment,  or  aspect  of  work  arising  from 
employment  or  career  status,  or  from  any  ac- 
tions, documents  or  records  which  could  re- 
sult In  career  Impairment  or  damage,  mone- 
tary loss  to  the  employee,  or  deprivation  of 
basic  due  process. 

"aDVERSX     ACTtONB    APPEALS    BOARD 

"Sic.  692.  (a)  There  shall  be  established 
a  Foreign  Service  Adverse  Actions  Appeals 
Board  which  shall  have  appellate  and  final 
Jurisdiction  over  appeals  Involving  adverse 
actions.  The  Bocu-d  shall  have  the  power  to 
review  and  reverse  all  adverse  actions.  In- 
cluding 'selections  out,"  and  Ita  decision 
shall  bind  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service, 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  be  compoeed  of  one 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commisslonerg  or  his 
designee,  acting  aa  chairman,  and  one  person 
each  nominated  reepectlvely  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  appointed  to  serve 
readily  on  call  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
two  years.  All  designees  shall  be  compen- 
sated, when  on  duty,  at  the  rate  paid  to  top 
grade  in  the  General  Schedule.  The  Board 
shall  have  pmwer  to  Issue  8ub[>enas  and  to 
require  attendance  and  shall  take  testimony 
by  transcript  and  under  oath.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  render  every  service 
the  Board  requests  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

"(c)  Office  space  and  all  clerical  and  other 
support  services  shall  be  supplied  to  the 
Board  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  General  Services  Administration, 

"(d)  Except  In  extraordinary  cases,  the 
Board  shall  not  act  as  the  original  appeals 
bearing  t>ody  in  adverse  actions.  In  all  cases 

appealed  to  It.  however,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider the  merits  of  the  cases  de  novo  and 
shall  permit  any  and  all  evidence  to  be  In- 
troduced by  the  parties  to  the  appeal.  In  ex- 
traordinary caaes,  the  Board  may  act  as  the 
original  appeals  hearing  body  In  adverse  ac- 
tions but  shall  have  the  prior  consent  of 
either  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  the  Chairman  of  either  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  or  the 
Bouse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  before 
seizing  original  jurisdiction  over  any  appeal. 
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"ADVERSE  ACTIONS  APPEALS  COMMITTEI 

"Sec.  693  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  a  Foreign  Service 
Adverse  Actions  Appeals  Committee  which 
shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  All  expenses  of  the  Committee,  In- 
cluding compensation  of  the  witnesses  for 
travel  and  appearance  before  the  Commit- 
tee, shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

'•(b)  There  Is  separately  established  with 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  a 
Foreign  Service  Adverse  Actions  Appeals 
Committee  which  shall  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  All  expenses  of  the 
Committee,  Including  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses for  travel  and  appearance  before  the 
Conunlttee,  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

"(c)  The  Committee  shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction  over  all  adverse  action  appeals 
by  members  of  the  Foreign  Service.  It  shall 
yield  original  Jurisdiction  to  the  Board  only 
under  conditions  complying  with  Section 
692  (d)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  following  three  members: 

••(A)  a  member  designated  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  who  shall 
be  the  chairman; 

"(B)  a  member  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or,  in  matters  Involving  Its 
own  personnel,  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency; 

'"(C)  a  member  designated  by  the  employee 
filing  the  complaint 

"(2)  A  member  designated  under  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  ex- 
cept that  If  any  such  member  Is  designated 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  designated,  he  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

•"(3)  The  member  appointed  under  clause 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  shall  only  serve  until 
the  complaint  of  the  employee  designating 
the  member  has  been  disposed  of.  Any  mem- 
ber designated  under  such  clause  (C)  Is  not 
required  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government.  If  he  Is  not  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  that  member  shall  receive  from 
the  Department  or  United  States  Information 
Agency  compensation  up  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  Consultants  (including  travcltlme) 
during  the  time  he  Is  performing  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee. 

"(4)  A  member  of  the  Committee  may  be 
redesignated.  Each  member  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Department  or  United  States 
Information  Agency  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
peformance  of  his  duties, 

"(6)  A  decision,  finding,  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commltee  shall  be  made  only 
xipon   a  vote  of   at  least   two   members. 

"(e)  A  member  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  section 
shall  disqualify  himself  from  sitting  In  any 
case  In  which  a  substantial  question  exists 
as  to  the  Impartiality  or  objectivity  of  that 
member  If  so  dlsqxiallfled,  or  In  ca.se  of 
the  Inability  or  unwillingness  for  any  other 
reason  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  to 
.serve  or  continue  to  serve  In  a  particular 
case,  an  alternate  member — 

•■|  1  )  shall  be  designated  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  member  who  Is  disqualified 
or  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve  was  desig- 
nated; 

"(2)  shall  be  designated  within  ten  days 
(excluding  Saturday."^.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days) after  the  date  on  which  the  member 
for  whom  he  Is  an  alternate  Is  disqualified 
or  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve,  In  the 
case  of  a  member  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (c)    (I)    (C)   of  such  section:  and 

""(3)  shall  only  serve  until  that  ca.se  Is 
disposed  of. 


"(f)  Designations  to  fill  vacancies  shall 
be  made  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  designations  were  made. 

"(g)   The  chairman  of  the  Committee — 

"(1)  shall  have  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  assigning  the  business  of  the 
Committee  to  the  other  members  and  to  the 
employees  of  the  Committee;  and 

"'(2)  may  obtain  such  facilities  and  sup- 
plies, and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  employees,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part.  Such  employees  shall  be 
appointed  and  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(h)  AU  expenses  of  the  Committee,  In- 
cluding compensation,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  and 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

••(1)  The  records  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Committee  and  shall 
be  separate  from  the  personnel  and  other 
records  of  the  Department  (Including  records 
of  the  Service) .  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  part,  no  not*  tlon  of  any  pending  or 
concluded  action  by  the  Committee  shall  be 
placed  In  the  personnel  records  of  any  em- 
ployee connected  with  such  action  In  any 
way. 

"GRIEVANCES   PANEL 

"Sec.  694,  (a)  There  Is  established  respec- 
tively and  separately  within  the  Department 
of  State  and  In  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  a  Foreign  Service  Grievances 
Appeals  Panel  which  shall  be  respectively 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

"(b)  The  Panel  shall  be  comprised  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  designated  in  a  man- 
ner Identical  with  the  designation  of  the 
three  members  of  the  committee  and  whose 
terms  of  office,  rules  of  procedure  and  evi- 
dence and  compensation  shall  be  Identical 
With  those  described  for  the  Committee  un- 
der Section  693(d)  of  this  Act. 

"FREEDOM  FROM   RESTRAINT;    RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL; 
REVIEW    OF    EMPLOTEE    RECORDS 

"Sec  695.  (a)  An  employee  filing  a  com- 
plaint under  this  part  shall  be  free  from  any 
restraint,  Interference,  coercion,  discrimina- 
tion, or  reprisal  in  presenting  his  complaint, 
or  by  reason  of  It. 

"(b)  The  employee  has  the  right  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  choosing  to  advise 
him.  represent  him,  and  accompany  him  as 
necessary,  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings 
under  this  part.  The  employee's  representa- 
tive need  not  be  an  attorney  at  law  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government. 

•■(C)  Witnesses  and  other  persons  Involved 
in  proceedings  under  thi",  part  shall  be  free 
from  any  restraint,  interference,  coercion, 
discrimination,  or  reprisal  In  taking  part  in 
such  proceedings  or  by  reason  thereof. 

•■Id)  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Panel  shall  have  the  authority  to  review  all 
personnel  records  of  any  employee  taking 
part  in  complaint  proceedings  In  order  to 
Insure  that  no  referenc  of  such  participa- 
tion is  In  any  manner  Included  in  such 
employee's  personnel  records.  Any  such  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  request  the 
chairman  to  make  and  the  chairman  shall 
make,  such  a  review. 

■FILING    OF   COMPLAINTS,     ACCESS    TO    DOCUMENTS 

■■Sec  696.  (a)  No  particular  form  Is  re- 
quired for  any  complaint  filed  by  an  em- 
ployee under  this  part.  Such  a  complaint, 
however,  shall  be  in  writing.  The  following 
mav  bo  Included  in  the  complaint: 

•■|1)  the  employee's  name,  his  foreign 
.service  category  and  any  employee  group  des- 
ignation within  that  category,  his  class,  post 
of  current  duty,  and  the  date,  If  known,  of 
departure  from  the  post  of  current  duty; 

•■i2)  a  statement,  with  reasons,  explaining 
the  employee's  complaint; 


"'(3)  evidence  supporting  the  employee's 
complaint,  which  may  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  copies  of  official  records  and  state- 
ments of  witnesses;  and 

""(4)  the  designation  of  the  member  of 
the  Committee  which  the  employee  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  under  section  693  or  of 
the  Panel  under  Section  694  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  matter  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  has  not  been  included 
In  the  complaint,  the  (Committee  or  Panel 
may  request  that  the  matter  be  furnished 
within  thirty  days  after  the  request  is  made 
by  the  Committee  or  Panel.  If  the  matter 
requested  Is  the  designation  of  a  member  of 
the  Committee  or  Panel  by  the  employee, 
and  the  employee  does  not  furnish  such 
designation  -within  thirty  days,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  employee  shall  be  considered 
withdrawn. 

••(c)  The  complaint  and  any  written  state- 
ment or  document  submitted  In  connection 
therewith  by  the  employee,  a  witness,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  287,  1001,  1621  and  1622  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

'•(d)  In  order  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  complaint,  the  Committee  or  the 
Panel  shall  have  access  to  any  document  or 
Information  considered  by  the  Committee 
or  Panel  to  be  relevant  to  the  complaint.  In- 
cluding the  personnel  records  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  of  any  rating  and  or  reviewing 
officer  (If  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
plaint relates  to  that  officer) ,  or  any  other 
document  or  Information  requested  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  with- 
in five  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  holidays),  A  rating  officer  or  reviewing 
officer  shall  be  Informed  by  the  Committee 
or  Panel  if  any  report  for  which  he  is  re- 
sj>onslble  is  being  examined. 

'•(e)  The  Department  of  State  or  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  furnish  the 
employee  within  fifteen  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays  and  holidays)  from  the  date 
of  request  therefor  any  document  or  infor- 
mation which  the  employee  considers  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  his  evidence. 
In  no  event,  however,  shall  the  employee  be 
furnished  personnel  records  of  any  officer  or 
employee    of    the    Government. 

•if)  The  Department  of  State  or  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  expedite 
action  on  any  security  clearance  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  member  of 
the  Committee  or  Panel,  the  employee,  his 
counsel,  or  any  witnesses  to  have  access  to 
classified  material. 

"RULES    OF   EVIDENCE 

"Sec  697.  (a)  The  Committee  or  Panel  may 
consider  any  relevant  evidence  coming  to  Its 
attention,  whether  or  not  such  evidence  has 
been  formally  presented  to  It.  The  employee 
shall,  however,  be  advised  of  all  evidence  con- 
sidered bv  the  Committee  or  Panel  and  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  rebut 

It 

"(b)  In  Its  investigation  of  a  complaint, 
the  Committee  or  Panel  shall  l>e  guided  by 
the  principle  of  relevance.  It  shall  not  be 
limited  in  Its  investigation  by  the  rules  of 
evidence  as  applied  in  courts  of  law  to  either 
criminal  or  civil  proceedings.  Cases  of  doubt 
shall  be  resolved  In  favor  of  admissibility. 

"(c)    Testlmonv    may    be    received    by    the 

Committee  or  Panel  In  the  form  of  sworn 
affidavits  or  In  the  form  of  unsworn  state- 
ments. A  copy  of  any  such  affidavit  or  state- 
ment not  furnished  by  the  employee  shall  be 
provided  to  the  employee.  Submiaelon  of  any 
affidavit  or  statement  by  the  employee  shall 
not  affect  his  right  to  a  hearing  under  sec- 
tion 698  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
adverse  actions  or  Panel  In  grievances  shall 
have  the   authority  to  review  all  personnel 
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records  of  any  employe*  taking  part  In  com- 
plaint proceedings  In  order  to  Insure  tbat  no 
reference  of  such  participation  Is  In  any  man- 
ner Included  In  sucli  employee's  personnel 
records.  Any  such  employee  shall  have  tbe 
right  to  request  tbe  chairman  to  make,  and 
the  chairman  shall  make,  such  a  review. 

"HEAXINCS 

Sec.  698.  Any  employee  may  request  the 
Committee  or  Panel  to  hold  a  hearing.  If  any 
such  request  is  made  within  thirty  days  after 
the  employee  files  his  complaint,  the  Com- 
mittee or  Panel  shall  hold  the  hearing  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  In  the  fiirther  exer- 
cise of  Its  responsibility  In  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  of  Its  hearings,  the  Committee  or 
Panel  shall  apply  the  following  rules — 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Panel  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  notify- 
ing all  Interested  parties  of  the  date  of  the 
hearing  at  least  ten  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays)  prior  thereto. 

"  (2)  Hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the  em- 
ployee requests  otherwise. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  section,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  If  he  desires  and  bo 
represented  by  some  one  of  his  own  choosing 
as  well.  At  any  time  he  is  not  present,  the 
employee  shall  be  represented  at  the  hearing 
by  counsel. 

"(4)  Hearings  shall  be  conducted  In  an  or- 
derly manner,  and  the  Chairman  may  exclude 
or  expel  any  person  from  the  hearing  for  con- 
tumacious conduct  or  misbehavior  that  ob- 
structs the  hearing. 

"(5)  Testlmiony  at  hearings  shall  be  given 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  which  the  Chair- 
man shall  have  authority  to  administer. 

"(6)  Each  party  shall  have  the  right  to  ex- 
amine and  cross-examine  all  witnesses.  The 
Chairman  shall  adjourn  the  hearing.  If  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  witnesses 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  The  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses may  be  by  deposition  on  notice  before 
any  official  In  the  United  States  authorized 
to  administer  an  oath  or  affirmation,  or.  In 
the  case  of  witnesses  overseas,  by  deposition 
on  notice  before  an  American  consular  officer. 
However,  In  'selection  out'  cases,  the  employee 
has  the  right  to  insist  on  cross-examination. 
In  which  case  the  Committee  shall  require 
the  presence  of  a  witness  and  the  Department 
of  State  or  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  arrange  for  the  attendance  of 
the  witness, 

"(7)  'Where  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  not  practicable  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Committee  or  Panel 
to  make  an  employee  available  as  a  witness. 
It  shall  notify  the  Committee  or  panel  In 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  Its  determination. 
If.  In  the  Committee  or  Panels  Judgment, 
compliance  with  Its  request  Is  essential  to  a 
full  and  fair  hearing.  It  may  postpone  the 
hearing  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
Committee  or  Panel  shall  notify  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  of  the  reasonable  period  within 
which  the  witness  is  to  be  made  available, 
and  that  failure  to  comply  with  the  request 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  the 
facts  at  Issue  la  favor  of  the  employee.  If 
the  Department  of  State  or  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  then  fails  to  make  the 
witness  available  within  such  i>erlod,  such 
facts  shall  be  so  construed  and  the  Commit- 
tee or  Panel  shall  automatically  find  In  favor 
of  the  employee. 

"  ( 8 )  The  bearing  and  any  depositions  shall 
be  recorded  and  transcribed  verbatim,  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  State 
or  United  States  Information  Agency,  and  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  shall  be  furnished  to 
the   employee   without  charge. 

"(9)  Th«  Committee  or  Panel  shall  keep 
a  minute  book  of  Its  disposition  of  all  com- 


plaints, and  shall  keep  In  Its  permanent 
custody  the  full  record  of  all  Its  Investiga- 
tions. 

"(10)  Service  on  tbe  Committee  or  Panel 
shall  be  considered  official  duty  statu*.  Hear- 
ing time  ahall  be  considered  official  duty 
time.  The  employee  and  his  representative. 
If  a  Oovernment  employee,  shall  be  afforded 
reasonable  official  time  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent the  evidence  In  furtherance  thereof. 
"suspaMsJoir   or  departkzmtai,  action 

"Sec.  699.  If,  during  Ita  Investigation,  the 
Committee  or  Panel  determines  that  (1)  the 
Department  of  State  or  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  la  considering  any  action 
(Including  any  action  that  may  lead  to 
separation  or  termination  of  the  employee  or 
any  action  with  respect  to  po8t-pro«notlon 
board  or  post-selection  board  procedures) 
which  Is  related  to,  or  may  affect,  an  investi- 
gation of  a  complaint  before  the  Committee 
or  Panel,  and  (2)  the  action  should  be  sus- 
pend, the  Department  of  State  or  United 
States  Information  Agency  shall  suspend 
such  action  until  the  Committee  or  Panel 
has  ruled  upon  such  complaint. 

"FINDINGS     BT     THE     PANEL 

"Sec.  700.  The  findings  of  the  Panel  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  shall  be  binding  on  them. 

"nNDINCS    BT    THE    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  701.  The  findings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  The  Committee  shall  at 
this  time  forward  the  entire  record  of  Its  In- 
vestigation, Including  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing.  If  any,  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Di- 
rector with  such  recommendations  for  relief 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  Including  but  not 
limited  to — 

"(a)  permanently  prohibiting  any  action 
suspended  under  section  699  of  this  Act; 

"(b)  removing  from  the  employee's  per- 
sonnel record  any  efficiency,  development  ap- 
praisal report  or  any  other  document  or  rec- 
ord to  which  the  employee  has  objection: 

"(c>  cancelling  the  rank  In  class  assigned 
to  the  employee  by  Perfomance  Evaluation 
Boards  or  Panels; 

"(di  extending  the  tlme-ln-class  for  the 
employee  for  a  period  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate the  employee  for  the  Inequities 
suffered; 

"(e)  providing  for  retroactive  wlthln- 
grade  step  promotions  to  compensate  the 
employee  for  losses  in  pay  resulting  from  In- 
equities suffered; 

"(f)  providing  for  Immediate  promotion  of 
the  employee  to  the  next  higher  cla.ss; 

"(g)  any  other  recommendation  In  place 
of.  or  in  addition  to.  the  foregoinR  which  the 
Committee  considers  to  be  Justified  In  light 
of  the  particular  facts  of  the  case. 

"Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 
Director  of  the  United  Slates  Information 
Agency,  shall  within  thirty  days  of  receipt 
Of  the  findings  of  the  Committee  Implement 
the  findings  of  the  Committee.  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  does  not 
concur  in  the  findings,  he  shall  forward  the 
entire  record  of  the  Committee,  together  with 
his  rea.sons  for  non-concurrence,  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Adverse  Actions  Appeals  Board 
for  final  action.  Similarly,  an  employee  can 
appeal  a  finding  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Board  within  thirty  days  after  notification 
of  the  finding. 

"findings  or  the  bo.\rd 
"Sec.  703.  The  Board  shall  render  its  final 
Judgment,  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  within  three  months  of  receipt 
of  its  communication  from  the  Secretary  or 
the  Director. 


"arTENTION    OF    KZCORDS 


"Sec.  704.  All  records  involving  grievances 
shall  be  in  the  permanent  custody  of  the 
Panel.  All  records  Involving  adverse  actions 
shall  be  in  the  permanent  custody  of  the 
Committee,  excepting  that  duplicate  copies 
of  records  of  matters  brought  to  the  Board 
shall  be  deposited  permanently  also  with 
the  Board. 

"Sec.  70S.  No  records  Involving  grievances 
or  adverse  actions  may  be  entered  Into  the 
personnel  records  of  employees  unless  the 
employees  specifically  request  their  inclusion 
in  writing. 

"PBOLONCATION   OF  APPEAI.  RIGHT 

"Sec.  706.  Any  employee  'selected  out'  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  sec- 
tions 631  through  637  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall  have  the  right 
to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  'adverse  actions"  notwithstanding 
any  other  statutes  of  limitations,  for  one 
additional  year  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  'selected 
out'  officer  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  appeal  may  be  filed  on  his 
behalf  by  a  surviving  dependent  or 
annuitant. 

"CERTinCATION    TO    DOCUMENTS    IN     PERSONNEL 
RECORDS 

"Src  707.  No  document  may  be  siibmllleci 
to  a  selection  panel  without  first  having  been 
shown  to  the  officer  being  rated  who  shall  .sig- 
nify that  he  ha-s  seen  the  document  by  sign- 
ing each  page  of  the  document  Involved. 

"RIGHT     or     UNION     REPRESENTATION 

"Sec.  708.  Unions  of  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  right  to  attend  all 
Hearings  of  the  Board.  Committee  and  Panel 
as  observers  and,  upon  their  written  request, 
shall  have  the  right  to  Introduce  testimony, 
comments,  or  evidence.  In  the  event  any 
xuilon  has  exclusive  recognition.  It  alone  shall 
have  this  right  and  any  other  employee  or- 
ganization or  union  may  participate  as  an 
observer  only  on  a  specific  request  of  ilie 
employee  filing  an  appeal. 

"PENALTIES     AND     ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  709.  The  Board,  Committee  or  Panel, 
In  addition  to  their  communications  to  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  or  the  Director  of  the 
United  Stales  Information  Agency  regard- 
ing relief  for  appellant  employees,  shall  also 
recommend,  where  appropriate,  disciplinary 
actions  to  be  taken  against  other  employees 
for  the  contravention  by  any  person  of  any 
of  the  rights,  remedies  or  procedures  con- 
t.tlnea  In  this  Act. 

"SUPERSESSION     OF    OTHER     PROVISIONS 

"Sec  710.  In  the  event  of  conflict  between 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  ;is 
amended,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  precedence  and  shall  have  the  power 
of  supersession." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
certain  lands  to  present  owner  or  owners 
of  record.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
witliout  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
record  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  Hennepin  County, 
Minn. 

On  March  3,  1947,  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  deeded,  by  special 
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warranty  deed,  this  property  to  Kurt 
Topel  and  Esther  Topel.  TTie  deed,  how- 
ever, reserved  mineral  rights  and  an  in- 
gress, egr«s6  easement  which  makes  title 
to  the  property  unmarketable. 

Prior  to  September  6,  1957.  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  Inquired  of  the  property 
owners  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to 
repurchase  the  mineral  rights  and  ease- 
ment for  the  nominal  consideration  of 
$1.  This  w£is  not  done,  and  the  mineral 
rights  were  deeded  by  quitclaim  deed 
from  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  deed  Is  dated  September  6,  1957. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
says  there  are  no  minerals  underlying 
the  property  In  question.  In  view  of  this, 
and  in  view  of  the  earlier  offer  to  the 
property  owners  to  repurchase  the  min- 
eral rights  and  easement,  I  urge  that  this 
bill  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  compensation  to  the  present  owner 
or  owners  of  record  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest In  the  following  described  lands  situ- 
ated In  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota:  The 
Southwest  V*  of  the  Southeast  ',;  of  Section 
7  and  the  Northeast  U  o^  the  Northeast  ',4 
of  Section  18.  excepting  therefrom  a  parcel 
of  land  deeded  to  school  district  Number  86 
described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the 
Northeast  comer  of  said  Section  18,  thence 
West  8  rods,  thence  South  10  rods,  thence 
East  8  rods,  thenoe  North  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  all  in  Township  117,  Range  24, 
excepting  that  part  described  as  the  West  220 
feet  of  the  South  231  feet  of  the  South we.st 
\  of  the  Southeast   U   of  Section  7-117-24 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S,  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  which  amends  sec- 
tion 308  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  by  requiring  that  in  instances 
where  there  are  two  or  moi-e  qualified 
license  applicants  for  a  single  television 
transmission  channel,  that  there  be 
mandatory  comparative  hearings  held 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission at  which  all  such  competing  ap- 
plicants be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  At  such  a  hearing  each  appli- 
cant may  present  affirmative  evidence 
upon  the  single  Issue  of  proposed  pro- 
gram service  to  the  community  In  which 
the  station  is  to  be  located.  My  primary 
reason  for  Introducing  this  legislation 
is  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  overriding  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  ad- 
ministering this  act,  and  more  specifi- 
cally Its  licensing  procedures,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  public  the  best  pos- 
sible broadcast  service.  And,  while  cany- 
Ing  out  this  task,  the  Commission  must 
maintain  that  intricate  balance  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  stability  for  the  estab- 


lished market,  yet  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  enterprising  potential  new  station 
operators.  The  legislation  which  I  offer 
today  would  greatly  aid  in  this  endeavor. 
The  primary  method  by  which  this 
legislation  will  be  of  aid  to  both  the 
Commission  and  the  public  is  that  it 
will  set  forth  a  method  by  which  the 
Commission  will  necessarily  be  required 
to  consider  programing  in  its  deter- 
minations of  license  recipients.  In  many 
instances  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
Commission,  the  quality  of  programing 
will  be  given  no  consideration  in  deter- 
mining comparative  cases,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  not  permit  deci- 
sions of  such  significance  to  be  rendered 
without  consideration  of  this  premise. 

In  addition  to  requiring  that  the  Com- 
mission consider  solely  the  broadcast 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  station,  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  re- 
quires that  in  instances  where  there  is 
an  applicant  with  a  past  operating  rec- 
ord, this  applicant  may  rely  only  upon 
such  past  record  and  may  not  fall  into 
the  role  of  only  &  promise-maker  regard- 
ing its  future  service.  This  is  the  policy 
which  has  been  set  forth  by  judicial 
precedent  over  the  past  40  years. 

This  legislation  would  also  require  that 
the  burden  of  proof  at  such  hearings  be 
carried  by  competitors  of  existing  licens- 
ees, it  being  incumbent  upon  the  new  ap- 
plicant to  demonstrate  by  the  greater  de- 
gree of  credible  testimony  that  he  will 
provide  better  program  service  for  the 
general  public.  This  certainly  is  not  too 
onerous  for  him,  for  if  the  existing  oper- 
ator has  not  performed  in  the  past  as  he 
should  have  performed,  then  the  burden 
will  be  quite  easy  to  sustain.  In  a  like 
manner,  if  the  existing  station  owner  has 
an  exemplary  performance  record  of  pub- 
he  service,  then  it  rightfully  should  be 
more  difficult  for  the  new  applicant  to 
prevail. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  noted 
that  the  "Communications  Act  is  not 
notable  for  the  precision  of  its  substan- 
tiative  standards."  The  tunendment 
which  I  Introduce  will  not  usurp  any  of 
the  decisional  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission; however,  it  will  set  a  broad 
based  policy  of  requiring  that  the  Com- 
mission make  its  decisions  upon  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
rather  than  creating  and  adopting  inde- 
pendent regulations  and  guidelines  which 
may  tend  to  circumvent  the  act's  pri- 
mary purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  ConffTcss  assembled.  That  section  308  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  mutually  exclusive  appli- 
cations for  a  broadcast  station  to  serve  the 
same  community  are  accepted  for  filing,  the 
Commission  shall  first  determine.  In  accord- 
ance with  Sec.  309  (a)  and  (e)  hereof,  which. 
If  any,  of  such  applications  should  be  denied 
on  citizenship,  character,  financial,  technical 


or  other  qualifications  grounds  under  this  Act 
or  appUcable  OommlBslon's  Bulea.  The  appli- 
cations of  any  two  or  more  of  tbe  applicants 
who  are  not  disqualified  under  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  designated  for  bearing  on 
the  single  comparative  issue  of  which  will 
provide  the  best  program  service  to  the  area 
to  be  served.  Where  one  of  such  applicants  Is 
applying  for  renewal  of  station  license,  his 
past  operating  record  shall  be  taken  as  the 
most  reliable  Indicator  of  his  future  perform- 
ance. No  applicant  for  renewal  of  license  shall 
be  denied  on  comparative  consideration  with 
a  mutually  exclusive  applicant  for  a  new  sta- 
tion, except  upon  a  finding  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  record  evidence  that  the  ntfw 
applicant  will  provide  a  substantially  su- 
perior program  service." 


By  Mr.  SAXBE. 

S.  2665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaston 
Landry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  cw)portunity  to  introduce 
and  send  to  the  desk  for  referral  to  the 
appropriate  committee  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Gaston  LandiT  Mr.  Landry  was 
bom  at  Ste  Marie  de  Beauce.  Rang  St 
Louis.  Province  of  Quebec.  He  entered 
this  country  at  Champlain.  N.Y..  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1968. 

Mr.  Landry  is  currently  residing  in 
Flushing,  Ohio,  and  is  employed  by 
Hoosier  Engineering  Co.  Because  he 
brings  unique  work  skills  to  the  company. 
I  ask  that  he  be  granted  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAK-rKE)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  869,  to  extend 
to  all  unmarried  Individuals  the  full  tax 
benefits  of  income  splitting  now  enjoyed 
by  married  individuals  filing  joint  re- 
turns. 

S     1373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mondale  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1373,  to 
revise  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

S     1975 

At  the  reque-st  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1975.  to  lower 
the  minimum  age  for  serving  as  a  juror 
in  Federal  courts  from  21  years  of  age  to 
18  years  of  age. 

p     2079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2079.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling; 
Act  to  provide  for  open  dating  of  peri.sh- 
able  foods. 

S     22Se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph  > 
w£is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2289,  a  bill 
to  hberalize  the  definition  of  disability 
under  the  black  luns  disease  compensa- 
tion program. 

S    2302 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Alaska    <Mr.    Stevens>    was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2302,  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in 
the  identification  and  consideration  of 
existing  and  probable  impacts  of  tech- 
nological application. 

S.    3500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  BuRDicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2500.  to  establish  producer  owned 
and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

S.    35)3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2513,  the  Older 
Americans  Rights  Act  of  1971. 
s.  35sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2558,  to  establish  a 
municipal  mine  demonstration  plant. 

S.    3368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Etekota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TUNNEY),  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pastore  > ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston >,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2568.  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
relief  of  Pakistani  refugees  in  India. 

S.     2S92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Schweiker  ) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  2592.  the 
Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 

S.    263a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2636.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  regulate  hazardous  de- 
tergents. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLVTION     112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112.  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 
public  schools. 

senate    joint    resolution     117  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
each  September  "National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day." 

senate    joint    resolution     160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160,  relating  to  disaster  as- 
sistance in  flooded  areas. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  175— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, submitted  a  resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  175 

Resolved.  That.  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing svich  hearings,  and  making  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction 
under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  October  1.  1971.  through 
February  29,  1972.  for  the  purpose  stated  In 
section  2  and  within  the  limitations  herein- 
after Imposed  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
Src.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  October  1,  1971.  through 
February  29.  1973.  to  expend  not  to  excMd 
the  sum  of  $78,000  to  examine.  Investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  use  of  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  Senate  Such  sum  is  In  addition 
t-^  the  amount  specified  in  section  2  of  Senate 
Resolution  28,  Ninety-second  Congress, 
agreed  to  March  1,  1971,  and  was  not  In- 
cluded In  that  resolution  because  at  the 
time  at  which  that  resolution  was  con.sldered 
there  was  InsufP'^lent  Information  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  of.  and  the  total  amount  of 
expenditures  required  by,  the  study  to  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Of 
such  $78.(500.  not  to  exceed  $46,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  and  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
ings,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  the  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  Febrxiary  29 
1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  RESOLUTIONS 

senate    RESOLtTTION     6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  66,  relating  to  the  termi- 
nation of  U.S.  military  participation  in 
the  Indochina  conflict. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no     459 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. ) 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,   to  the  bill    (S. 


1612 )  to  establish  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram for  nxral  development. 


NOTICE    OP   HEARINGS   ON   TRUTH 
IN  LENDING  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  S.  652, 
to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
protect  consiuners  against  careless  and 
unfair  billing  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 26.  27.  28,  and  29,  and  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  connection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Kenneth 
A.  McLean,  room  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510;  tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
October  13,  1971,  at  10:30  am.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

William  J.  Bauer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  Joseph  8.  Perry,  retiring. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  p>er- 
sons  interested  In  the  hearing  mi»y  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska  I ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ALLEN  ELLENDER— AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s 
with  respect  and  affection  that  I  salute 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
my  good  friend.  Allen  J.  Ellender.  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  ;elebration  of  his 
birthday. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 
Senator  Ellender  has  brought  nothing 
but  honor  and  wisdom  and  humor  and 
outstanding  public  service  to  his  State 
and  Nation  during  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

As  an  architect  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  farm  legislation  which  is  still  in 
operation  today,  he  was.  is.  and  is  cer- 
tain to  continue  to  be.  a  most  effective 
force  in  behalf  of  Nation's  producers  of 
food  and  fiber. 

Although  in  Missouri,  as  in  so  many 
other  States.  Allen  Ellender  is  known 
as  a  true  friend  of  farmers,  that  is  not 
his  only  distinction  among  my  constitu- 
ents. 

No  Member  of  Congress  has  made 
more  of  a  contribution  in  the  area  of 
the  control  and  preservation  of  our  wa- 
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ter  resources  than  has  this  great  Ameri- 
can. With  total  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  he  served 
for  15  years  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  and  In  that 
position  sought  and  obtained  wise  ex- 
penditure and  allocation  of  Government 
funds  for  flood  control,  power  develop- 
ment, and  reclamation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  waterways. 

Senator  Ellender's  vigorous  efforts  to 
preserve  our  water  and  land  resources 
will  mean  just  as  much  to  future  gener- 
ations as  it  does  to  the  American  people 
of  today.  The  development  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  and  the  Columbia 
Basin  are  but  two  major  results  of  the 
goals  set  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 

Rural  and  urban  communities 
throughout  Missouri  know  only  too  well 
how  mighty  important  the  Federal  flood 
control  programs  have  been  to  otir  State. 
Agricultural  land  which  for  years  had 
suffered  annual  floods  has  now  been  re- 
stored to  regular  production,  by  means 
of  the  many  dams  and  r&jervoir  projects 
which  have  been  constructed.  Straight- 
ening the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River 
in  itself  gave  to  Missoiu-i  farmers  90,000 
additional  acres  of  rich  bottom  land; 
and  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  more 
fortunate  farmers  in  question. 

Senator  Ellender's  dynamic  leadership 
has  helped  to  transfer  various  projects  in 
many  States,  including  Missouri,  from 
the  planning  boards  to  actual  construc- 
tion, thereby  boosting  the  recreational 
and  economic  potential  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  areas  eis  well  as  expanding  the  pro- 
duction ability  of  our  farmers. 

Table  Rock  Lake  and  Dam,  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Dam,  and  the  Stockton 
Dam  are  but  a  few  of  the  testimonials  in 
my  State  to  the  services  of  Senator  El- 
lender. 

In  addition,  and  with  typical  insight, 
many  years  ago  this  wise  American  of- 
fered sage  advice  about  how  the  Nation 
could  alter  to  its  advantage  the  economic 
course  which  our  foreign  policies  had 
been  taking.  As  but  one  example,  since 
the  mid -1 950 's  Senator  Ellender  has 
been  calUng  for  a  reduction  of  our  troop 
force  In  Europe.  He  knew  only  too  well 
what  this  "form  as  against  substance" 
expense  was  doing  to  our  economy.  In- 
cluding the  danger  involved  in  our  con- 
tinuing unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  it  was  this 
Senator  from  Louisiana  who  warned  of 
the  dangers  which  would  proceed  from 
the  large  quantities  of  gold  that  were 
steadily  leaving  our  Nation's  Treasury. 

Today  his  drive,  personality,  and  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  many  long 
hours  of  extended  hard  work  are  rec- 
ogiiized  by  his  colleagues  as  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  this  year  the  Senate 
was  able  to  complete  its  work  on  10  of 
the  14  appropriations  bills  before  the 
summer  recess. 

For  such  reasons,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  thanking  Allen 
Ellender  for  his  magnificent  public  serv- 
ice. May  he  have  many  more  birthdays 
In  the  Senate,  for  our  Nation  can  only 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  experienced 
leadership. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY   OF  BREAD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday, 
October  5,  was  the  International  Day  of 
Bread.  In  more  than  60  cities  through- 
out the  world  producers,  millers,  and 
bakers  honored  bread  for  its  amazing 
ability  to  provide  nutrition  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Appropriately,  yesterday  morning, 
Secretary  Hardin  spoke  at  a  ceremony 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
was  followed  by  similar  events  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  world.  His  com- 
ments are  deserving  of  wide  exposure, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  IXiring  the 
ceremony  President  Nixon's  proclama- 
tion and  acknowledgement  of  this  event 
was  presented,  and  I  ask  that  this  doc- 
ument also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford Hardin,  Tuesday,  October  5,  at  Day 
OF  Breas  Ceremonies,  on  the  Patio  at  the 
U.S.  Department  or  Acricxtltube 
Once  again  our  Nation  is  blessed  with  u 
year  of  agricultural  bounty,  assuring  a  con- 
tinuation of  food  abundance  which  through 
the  ages  has  been  symbolized  by  bread. 

America's  farmers  are  reaping  unequaled 
harvests  of  wheat  and  grain  in  a  new  dem- 
onstration of  their  matchless  productivity. 
Even  though  they  all  too  often  have  gotten 
far  too  little  net  return,  farmers  have  built  a 
bulwark  against  inflation,  have  strengthened 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  have  fed  this 
Nation  well.  This  year  Is  no  exception. 

Otir  superabundance  has  enabled  us  to 
move  In  a  dramatic  way.  In  the  words  of 
President  Nlxon,  "as  no  nation  In  the  world 
has  been  able  to  move,  to  provide  for  those 
who  cannot  provide  for  themselves." 

Through  direct  distribution  to  3.5  million 
persons  and  a  sharp  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  to  encompass  11  mUllon  re- 
cipients, a  total  of  14.5  million  needy  people 
are  being  assisted  in  tlie  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  malnutrition.  Additionally, 
some  7.3  mUlion  needy  children  are  receiv- 
ing free  or  reduced-price  meals  in  school,  an 
increase  of  82  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Not  only  Is  America  attacking  poverty- 
based  hunger  on  a  scale  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  but 
Is  doing  so  in  innovative  ways  that  have 
long-range  significance  for  the  health  »nd 
well-being  of  all  people.  Of  special  impor- 
tance, for  example,  is  the  work  of  10,000  nu- 
trition aides  recruited  from  urban  and  rural 
communities,  given  paraprofesslonal  train- 
ing, and  assigned  to  low-income  areas  to 
teach  essential  facts  on  the  proper  purchas- 
ing, storing,  and  preparation  of  nutritious 
foods. 

MeanwhUe.  through  the  plentiful  foods 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  benefits  of  the  best  food  values  are  ex- 
tended to  all  consumers;  at  the  same  time, 
farm  products  are  given  extra  Impetus  on 
their  way  to  market.  The  biggest-volume  food 
purveyors — supermarkets,  commercial  food 
services,  institutions — cooperate  In  buying 
commodities  that  come  into  abundant  sup- 
ply with  turns  of  the  seasons  or  the  fortunes 
of  harvest. 

Another  distribution  mechanism,  which 
like  the  plentiful  foods  program  has  marked 
a  quarter  century  of  service,  is  the  school 
lunch  program.  Today  24.1  million  children 
throughout  the  United  States  are  reached 
with  a  school  meal.  This  vast  sharing  of 
abundance  has  been  achieved  by  unsurpassed 
farm  production  and  the  cooperation  of  local . 
State,  and  Federal  governments,  dedicated 
school  ofUclals.  and  concerned  local  cillzeus. 


Tet  the  benefits  of  our  plenty  go  even 
farther — to  countries  the  world  around,  in 
increasing  amount.  Last  year  the  foreign 
business  of  American  aigriculture  set  a  triple 
record,  In  total  volume  of  farm  exports,  in 
total  value  of  exported  farm  products — 
amounting  to  $7.8  billion — and  In  sales  for 
hard  dollars. 

The  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
and  Export  Marketing  Services  to  develop 
and  serve  growing  trade  outlets  overseas,  to 
negotiate  concessions  gaining  greater  access 
for  American  products  to  foreign  markets, 
and  to  support  promotional  and  sales  activi- 
ties— these  are  of  paramount  importance  to 
farmers  and  all  Americans. 

Last  year,  more  than  half  of  all  our  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rice  went  to 
foreign  markets.  The  overseas  market  poten- 
tial is  growing,  and  this  means  many  oppor- 
tunities for  American  producers,  if  our  trad- 
ing partners  show  a  willingness  to  ease  their 
protective  practices  and  If  our  own  dock 
workers  and  longshoremen  will  quit  their 
labor  feuding  and  move  the  goods. 

We  are  pausing  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  bounty  of  food  produced  by  the  nation's 
farmers.  There  is  a  harvest-lime  satisfaction 
in  their  success.  Farmers  can  feel  proud.  Yet. 
this  is  also  a  sad  day.  A  sad  day  for  farmers. 

We  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  great 
national  effort  to  halt  inflation  and 
strengthen  the  nation's  economy.  It  is  an 
historical  time  as  we  deescalate  a  long  war 
with  Its  Inflationary  excesses  and  return  to  a 
peace-time  without  inflation  so  that  we  can 
build  our  nation  at  home. 

Yet  we  meet  here  while  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  labor  leader  reverberates  across 
the  land  demanding  that  labor  should  get 
what  Its  leaders  want,  seemingly  regardless 
of  whether  It  is  inflationary — and  seemingly 
without  regard  for  what  it  does  to  the  rest 
of  society. 

We  also  meet  at  a  time  when  the  ports  of 
the  nation  are  closed  tight.  The  greatest  trad- 
ing nation  In  the  world  is  on  its  knees,  it.? 
overseas  market  outlets  idled  to  a  stand- 
still. 

This  is  a  sad  day.  and  a  painful  day  for 
the  nation's  farmers.  They  are  hurt  Ui  sev- 
eral ways: 

No.  1:  The  Inflation  that  is  triggered  by 
this  kind  of  unrestrained  use  of  power 
pushes  farm  costs  higher  and  higher  and 
grasfm  farmers  tight  In  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
Tb«  farmer's  business  suffers:  and  his  family 
living  suffers. 

No.  2:  Costs  of  getting  farm  products  to 
their  important  foreign  outlets  are  Increased 
This  makes  farm  products  lees  competitive, 
loses  sales  for  farmers,  harms  our  national 
balance  of  payments,  and  hurts  our  nation. 

Meantime,  while  the  docks  are  tied  up. 
farm  products  are  backing  up  clear  to  the 
farm  gate.  Many  markets,  as  a  result,  are 
demoralized.  Just  when  we  have  a  bountiful 
harvest  to  move,  it  isn't  moving.  The  abund- 
ance that  farmers  have  produced  for  this 
country  and  for  the  world  bewMnes  for  our 
farmers  a  nightmare — with  farmers  and  their 
ftimllles  distressed  by  low  prices,  distressed 
by  seeing  their  markets  lost,  distressed  by 
seeing  the  upward  march  of  their  costs,  dis- 
tressed by  the  lack  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  some  labor  leaders. 

This  nation,  and  the  nation's  farmers,  de- 
serve better  on  this  Day  of  Bread. 

Through  the  genius  of  cooperative  effort — 
farmers,  miUers.  bakers,  distributors — our 
Nation  of  consumers  can  be  assured  its  dailj 
abundance  of  the  energy  and  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  partaking  of  good,  nourish- 
ing bread. 

So  as  we  break  bread  together  in  the  tra- 
dition of  fellowship  and  thankfulnees,  let 
this  Day  erf  Bread  also  be  an  occmIob  Tor  a 
renewal  of  the  spirit  that  has  made  America 
a  great  and  good  land. 
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The  reed  wealth  of  a  nation  can  sometimies 
be  measured  by  what  It  takes  for  granted.  la 
America,  there  Is  no  better  example  of  tills 
than  our  abundant  food  supply.  As  we  cete- 
brate  the  National  Day  of  Bread  this  OctD- 
ber  5,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  hard  work  and  resourceful  spirit 
which  has  brought  forth  our  Immense 
harvest. 

Only  In  the  last  century  has  it  been  pos- 
sible for  entire  nations  to  ensure  adequate 
food  for  their  people.  In  too  many  lands  meti, 
women  and  children  are  sadly  still  despar- 
ately  undernourished.  But  In  America,  o«r 
agricultural  Industry  has  provided  us  wlfh 
an  assurance  of  plentiful  food  of  high  qualltQr, 
wide  variety,  and  reasonable  cost.  Moreovar. 
It  has  enabled  ua  to  share  this  blessing  with 
other  countries  In  time  of  need.  And  by  Its 
extraordinary  productivity.  It  has  made  It 
possible  to  launch  an  unprecedented  prograei 
In  the  United  States  to  assure  better  nutrt- 
tlon  through  school  lunches,  food  slampB, 
nutrition  aides,  and  other  measures — all  di- 
rected toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  wiping  out 
hunger  In  America. 

On  this  National  Day  of  Bread,  I  salute  tUe 
farmers,  millers  and  bakers  of  America  and 
all  who  assist  them  In  taelr  Important  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  our  economy  and  bo 
our  well-being  as  a  people. 

Richard  Nixon. 


NO  NEED  TO  FEAR  OUTSmE 
INTERVENTION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  many 
people  in  the  United  States  are  wonie<[ 
that  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the  Genocide 
Convention,  this  country  will  be  dragged 
before  the  International  Court  of  Ju3» 
tice  and  be  forced  to  do  something  thjit 
is  contrary  to  our  Constitution.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

For.  example,  the  Senate  has  ratified 
the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  which  permits  tiie 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  adju* 
dicate  disputes  between  nations.  ThU 
provision  is  the  same  as  the  article  in  tht 
Genocide  Convention  governing  tlie  ust 
of  the  International  Court. 

Has  the  United  States  ever  been 
"hauled"  before  the  International  Court 
to  answer  charges  of  slavery?  No. 

Will  the  United  States  ever  b« 
"hauled"  before  the  International  Court 
to  answer  charges  of  genocide?  No. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  like  the 
Slavery  Convention,  does  not  give  such 
authority  to  the  International  Court  of 
any  other  international  body.  We  have 
no  need  to  fear  outside  Intervention. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  speedy  rati* 
flcation  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  Senate. 


NATIONS  GOVERNORS  ENDORSg 
TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  RURAL  JOB 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years  the  Nation's  Gover« 
nors  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  urging 
that  we  seek  the  development  of  a  na-« 
tional  growth  policy.  As  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  their  respective  States  they 
see.  first  hand,  the  consequences  of  un- 
guided  urbanization.  They  know  full  well 
the  enormous  problems  generated  by  the 
overcrowding  of  the  megalopolis  an4 
the  underdevelopment  of  the  smalleB 
communities.  Therefore,  for  the  past  .sev-j 


eral  years,  the  Governors  in  their  annual 
national  conference,  liave  urged  ihe 
adoption  of  rural  development  and  bal- 
anced national  growth  policies. 

At  the  recent  conference  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Nation's  Governors 
again  adopted  policy  positions  spelling 
out  the  vital  importance  of  moving  ahead 
with  rural  development  and  balanced  na- 
tional growth  efforts. 

All  of  their  policy  recommendations 
are  deserving  of  consideration  and  at- 
tention. Of  special  importance  at  this 
particular  time  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Nation's  Governors  that  "Congress 
should  adopt  a  system  of  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  business  and  industry  to  lo- 
cate in  nonmetropolitan  areas." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
the  use  of  tax  incentives,  such  as  pro- 
vided in  my  Rural  Job  Development  Act, 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  job- 
creating  industries  in  rural  areas.  Fifty 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act. 

And,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
growing  interest  and  support  in  the  use 
of  tax  incentives  as  a  means  of  expand- 
ing economic  opportunities,  I  intend  to 
seek  an  amendment  to  the  Administra- 
tion's Job  Development  Act  providing  for 
additional  tax  incentives  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  number  of  new  jobs  in  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  policy  positions  E-1  through 
E-7.  adopted  by  the  1971  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  and  dealing  especial- 
ly with  rural  development  and  balanced 
national  growth  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
positions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Policy   Positions   of  the   National   Gover- 
nors' Conference-  September   1971 

National  Governors'  Conference  Executive 
C.immlttee  for  1970-1971  are  Governor  Wrr- 
ren  E.  Hparnes.  Missouri.  Chairman;  Gover- 
nor Jack  Williams,  Arizona;  Governor  Rob- 
ert D.  Ray,  Iowa;  Governor  Marvin  Mandel. 
Maryland;  Governor  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
Montana;  Governor  William  T.  Cahlll.  New 
Jersey:  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  North 
Carolina;  Governor  Luis  A.  Ferre,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Governor  Llnwood  Holton,  Virginia. 

For  1971-1972  are  Governor  Arch  A.  Moore. 
Jr  ,  West  Virginia,  Chairman:  Governor 
Thomas  J.  MesklU.  Connecticut:  Governor 
Cecil  D.  Andrus.  Idaho;  Governor  Richard 
B.  Ogllvle,  Illinois;  Governor  Wendell  R. 
Anderson.  Minnesota;  Governor  J.  James 
Exon,  Nebraska;  Governor  Frank  Llcht, 
Rhode  Island:  Governor  John  C.  West,  South 
Carolina,  and  Governor  Wlnfleld  Dunn.  Ten- 
nessee. 


1  : 


adoption    or    a    comprehensive    na- 


tional community  development  policy 
Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
develop  a  comprehensive  National  Commu- 
nity IJevelopment  Policy  with  the  effectuat- 
ing funds,  agencies  and  programs.  The  Policy 
should  provide  the  means  whereby  federal, 
state  and  local  elected  officials  should  par- 
ticipate directly  In  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies  and  goals  and  the  establish- 
ment of  major  strategies  and  programs  for 
Implementation  of  such  policies  and  goals. 
The  formulation  and  Implementation  of  such 
national  community  development  policies  In 
coordination  and  consonance  with  state  de- 
velopment policies  Is  essential  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  balanced  growth. 

A  National  Community  Development  Pol- 


icy should  embrace  the  major  areas  and  Is- 
sues of  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  within 
the  United  States.  The  most  basic  compo- 
nents for  consideration  In  the  formulation  of 
this  policy  are  policies  relating  to  population 
growth  and  distribution  and  to  economic  de- 
velopment. Other  components  are  policies 
relating  to  allocation  of  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  transportation,  housing,  human 
resource  development,  and  nnanclng  and  ad- 
ministration— all  established  In  a  manner 
that  will  support  policies  concerning  these 
two  basic  components. 

E.-2:    adoption    of    a    national    popviation 

GROWTH     AND     DISTRIBUTION     POLICY 

Tliere  should  be  an  adoption  of  a  National 
Population  Growth  and  Distribution  Policy, 
developed  In  concert  with  state  and  local 
planning  policies,  to  lessen  the  congestion. 
and  reduce  pressure,  on  the  already  over- 
burdened resources  of  our  cities,  to  offer  op- 
portunities for  the  free  movement  of  all  of 
our  citizens  to  realize  their  maximum  per- 
sonal potential,  to  match  manpower  and  Job 
training  programs  with  the  needs  for  com- 
munity development  and  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation,  environmental  decay 
and  social  service  delivery  that  are  not  being 
adequately  dealt  with  for  today's  population 
Such  a  policy  shall  be  consonant  with  a 
rural-urban  balance  of  needs  and  regional 
potentials. 

E.    3:     ADOITION    f)f-    A    NL'V    COM.V  UNITIES 
DEVELOPMENT    POLICY 

To  effectuate  a  population  growth  and  dis- 
tribution policy,  there  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  New  Communities 
Development  Program  which  would  include 
expanded  communities,  new-towns-ln-tovkn.s 
and  new  towns  as  major  components  ol  a 
national  policy  dcslpned  to  rellpve  prowth 
stres-ses  upon  exl.stlng  metropolitan  areas  and 
to  promote  growth  In  appropriate  areas 
which  have  growth  potential. 

E      »:     ADOPTION    OF    A    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    POLICY 

A  National  Economic  Development  Policy 
should  be  adopted  to  coordinate  economic 
assLstance  measures  with  a  national  popula- 
tion growth  and  distribution  policy,  thereby 
providing  the  employment  concentrations 
and  economic  base  that  will  make  such  a 
policy  workable,  offering  more  efficient  oper- 
ating environments  for  Industry  and  con- 
centrated employment  centers  accessible  to 
workers  In  either  rural  or  urban  areas.  Such 
policy  should  provide  additional  Incentives 
to  private  business  and  look  to  new  ways 
that  public  and  private  Interests  can  be 
combined  to  meet  public  needs.  Congress 
should  adopt  a  system  of  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  business  and  Industry  to  locate 
In  non-metropolitan  areas. 

E.     5  :      ADOPnoN     OF     A     .N.».T:oNAL     AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT    POLICY 

There  should  be  a  National  Agricultural 
Development  Policy  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
National  Community  Development  Policy  to 
assure  the  Nation  It  can  feed  Itself  and  meet 
lis  responsibilities  to  other  people  In  tlie 
world.  Such  a  policy  should  reflect  the  Im- 
portance of  and  a  system  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  agricultural  land 
for  future  supplies  and  as  a  necessary 
habitat  for  wildlife  water  resources  and 
hunting  and  fishing,  all  of  which  are  a 
necessary  part  of  providing  quality  environ- 
ment In  consonance  with  a  i>opulatlon 
growth  and  distribution  policy.  Further,  this 
policy  should  focus  attention  on  Improving 
agric\iltural  production  capabilities,  trans- 
portation, foreign  market  development, 
processing  agricultural  products  near  the 
source  of  production  and  efforts  aimed  at 
developing  rural  America. 

In  addition.  Congress  must  act  on  a  viable 
farm  program  to  assure  rural  America 
"parity  of  opportunity"  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 
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Congress  and  the  Administration  should 
adopt  the  concept  of  atablllty  and  parity  of 
resource  earnings  as  the  long-term  policy 
goals  for  modern  agriculture  and  then  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  vehicle  such  as  a  Na- 
tional Food  and  Fiber  Board  to  develop  the 
detailed  production  management  programa 
necessary  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  for  the  future. 

A  new  farm  bill  by  Congress  should  be 
shaped  to  give  rural  producers  an  equal  op- 
portimlty  to  share  In  the  Nation's  proeperlty 
and  growth  as  all  other  areas.  A  federal  farm 
program  should  be  continued  by  the  Federal 
Government  untU  the  market  can  maintain 
an  adequate  price  for  producers. 

A  strong  farm  program  Is  recognized  as  a 
deterrent  to  further  out-mlgratlon  from 
rural  areas  to  crowded  metropolitan  centers, 
a  necessary  element  for  a  growing  economy, 
and  vital  to  providing  reasonable  food  prices 
for  consumers  whUe  assuring  a  fair  return 
for  all  agricultural  producers. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  urges 
the  federal  government  to  take  whatever 
stepra  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  sufficient 
public  works  funds  are  available  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  so  that 
rural  areas  will  not  receive  less  In  the  com- 
ing years  than  they  did  in  the  past  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  "special  Impact"  provision  of 
the  recently  passed  amendments  to  that  Act. 

E.-«:    JOINT    FEDERAL-STATE    EVALUATION    OP 
RITBAL    DEVELOPMENT    PROGHAMS 

The  new  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. In  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
federal  offices  and  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  and  local  government  groups, 
should  evaluate  the  posslblUes  and  mecha- 
nisms for  better  coordination  and  delivery 
of  federal  and  State  programs  In  rural  areas. 
The  Joint  evaluation  should  examine  and 
make  recommendations  for  action  on  the  fol- 
lowing Issues: 

a.  Avenues  of  cooperation  between  exist- 
ing HEW,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  HUD 
programs  and  state  community  development 
programs. 

b.  Restructuring  of  federal  field  operations 
to  support  and  complement  emerging  State 
and  local  efforts  for  comprehensive  rural 
development.  As  federal  departments  decen- 
tralize, they  should  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  the  personnel,  administrative 
and  technical  services  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment rather  than  building  up  federal 
field  staff  to  handle  delegated  authorities  for 
decision-making  accompanying  the  federal 
field  office  reorganization. 

c.  Recognition  of  state  designated  multi- 
county  planning  and  development  districts, 
primarily  comijosed  of  local  officials,  as  the 
primary  delivery  system  for  most  state  and 
federal   programs  In  rural   areas. 

d.  Recognition  and  support  of  several 
States  as  pilot  projects  for  the  purfxwe  of  co- 
ordinating federal  and  state  programs  Into  a 
package  of  rural  development  services. 

E.-T:    ADOPTION    OF  A   NATIONAL   LAND 
DEVELOPMENT     POLICY 

There  should  be  an  adoption  of  a  National 
Land  Development  Policy  providing  guid- 
ance as  to  what  lands  are  appropriate  for 
urban  development,  agricultural  production, 
conservation  and  open  space  and  recreation. 
Such  national  policies  must  be  related  to  the 
allocation  and  conservation  of  water,  air. 
minerals  and  other  natural  resources  and  be 
an  Integral  part  of  a  National  Community 
Development  Policy. 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  required  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  signed  a  dis- 
charge petition  which  brings  before  the 
House  for  Its  consideration  a  so-called 


school   prayer    amendment    reading    as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  building 
which  Is  supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate   In   nondenomlnatlonal   prayer. 

With  all  due  deference  to  its  authors, 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  proposed 
amendment  would  do  more  harm  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  which  it  is  avowedly 
designed  to  circumvent.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, these  Supreme  Court  decisions 
merely  prohibit  the  State  from  requiring 
students  in  public  schools  to  say  prayers 
dictated  by  the  State.  They  do  not  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  making  a  volun- 
tary prayer  according  to  his  own  creed. 

This  proposed  amendment,  however, 
would  impliedly  prohibit  any  person  in 
any  public  school  or  other  public  build- 
ing to  say  a  denominational  prayer,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  creed.  Hence,  it  would 
impliedly  prohibit  Protestants  from  say- 
ing Protestant  prayers,  Catholics  from 
saying  Catholic  prayers.  Jews  from  say- 
ing Jewish  prayers,  and  Mohammedans 
from  invoking  the  aid  of  Allah.  It  would 
even  prevent  one  from  voluntarily  pray- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  because  that  is  a 
prayer  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
various  denominations  which  call  them- 
selves Christians. 

With  further  due  deference  to  its  au- 
thors. I  make  these  inquiries: 

What  is  a  nondenominational  prayer? 

Who  desires  to  pray  a  nondenomina- 
tional prayer  rather  than  a  prayer  which 
harmonizes  with  his  own  denominational 
beliefs? 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Morganton.  N.C  , 
News  Herald  for  September  24,  1971. 
stated,  there  is  "more  than  meets  the 
eye"  in  this  proposed  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  editorial  which  was  written  by  my 
longtime  friend,  W.  Stanley  Moore,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More   Than    Meets   The   Eye 

A  sufficient  niunber  of  Congressmen  have 
signed  petitions  to  force  the  so-called  school 
prayer  amendment  out  of  committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  con- 
sideration. The  bill  was  reposing  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  until  sufficient  signers 
could  squeeze  It  out  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  sufficient  rep- 
resentatives voting  in  favor  to  approve  the 
measure,  but  most  observers  foresee  less 
chance  for  passage  In  the  Senate. 

FV)rclng  the  measure  out  of  the  House  com- 
mittee's pigeonhole  was  made  possible  by 
concerted  effort  stemming  from  many 
promptings.  There  may  be  those  who  signed 
the  petition  who  think  It  wise  to  bring  the 
measure  to  a  decision  and  dispose  of  It  and 
may  not  themselves  vote  for  it  at  final 
passage.  Others  undoubtedly  are  as  sincere 
as  they  can  be.  while  still  others  may  be 
considering  the  public's  attitude  which  will 
look  favorably  upon  those  lawmakers  who 
Join  In  a  righteous  cause  to  strike  down  the 
antl-schooI  prayer  decisions  of  what  they 
have  thought  of  as  the  antlrellglous  Supreme 
Court.  And  a  Congressman  to  be  worth  his 
salt  and  reelection  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
will  of  the  people  who  have  to  decide  every 


two  years  whether  to  keep  him  in  office  or 
not. 

But  only  vestiges  now  exist  of  the  emo- 
tionalism which  was  generated  by  two  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1963  which 
outlawed  required  Bible  reading  and  com- 
pulsory prayer  In  the  public  schools.  What 
Is   left   Is   spirited   enough,   however. 

Even  this  will  be  subject  to  further  abate- 
ment If  the  public  can  foUow  closely  enough 
the  debate  which  will  develop  In  the  House 
about  the  propyosed  amendment  and  the  two 
court  decisions  at  which  It  Is  aimed. 

The  constitutional  amendment  sounds 
simple  enough.   Its  wording  is  this: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shaU  abridge  the  rights  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  In  whole  cw  In  part  through  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
non-denomlnatlonal  prayer" 

But  much  reading  between  the  lines  will 
be  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter.  Nobody  was  more  vociferous  than 
we  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
Its  decisions.  Our  objections,  In  the  f)erspec- 
tlve  of  time,  were  not  so  much  against  the 
decisions  themselves.  The  rulings  were  In- 
evltable  If  the  Issues  had  to  be  faced  by  the 
high  court.  What  Irritated  at  the  time 
was  that  the  court,  we  felt,  had  far  more 
important  things  to  consider,  in  Its 
broad  discretion  as  to  what  cases  it  would 
hear,  than  to  go  hunting  for  highly  emo- 
tional Issues.  The  timing,  we  felt,  was  also 
poor  in  that  the  country  was  experiencing, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  disturbed  citizens, 
a  wave  of  godlessness  that  would  only  be 
heightened  by  the  action  of  a  court  which. 
In  all  consistency,  might  move  on  to  strike 
"In  God  We  Trust"  off  our  coins  and  out- 
law the  dally  prayers  offered  in  the  houses 
of  the  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  ses- 
sion. 

But  deep-down,  who  could  object  to  the 
real  decision  of  the  court?  What  the  jus- 
tices did  was  to  ban  required  Bible  reading 
and  compulsory  prayer.  Nobody  could  pre- 
scribe as  a  matter  of  required  practice  a 
religious  ritual  or  enforce  a  policy  of  pray- 
ers in  the  classroom.  "Required"  and  "com- 
pulsory" were  the  key  themes  which  brought 
the    court's    stand. 

Is  it  the  wish  of  the  American  people 
that  school  boards  and  administrators  now 
be  empowered  to  require  and  compel  each 
classroom  to  have  a  specific  pattern  of  de. 
votlonal  periods  with  prayer? 

The  answer  for  many  people  might  be 
"yes"  if  they  were  assured  that  these  re- 
ligious periods  were  steeped  in  solid  Bap. 
tist  background  or  at  least  were  in  keeping 
with  such  a  background.  But  what  about 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Seventh-day  Ad- 
veutlsts.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Luther- 
ans and  all  tlie  rest?  Would  they  approve 
a  Baptist -slated  devotional  period?  On  the 
other  hand,  would  the  Baptists  approve  if 
they  resided  In  a  predominantly  Catholic 
or  Jewish  school  district  where,  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  school  officials 
could  require  and  compel  religious  service 
or  prayer?  The  proposed  amendment's  use 
of  the  term  "non-denomlnatlonal  prayer'" 
would  appear  at  a  glance  to  be  a  safeguard 
against  denomlnationallsm,  but  persons 
who  have  spent  their  lives  In  a  denomina- 
tional orientation  hardly  know  anything 
else  and  this  shows  through  despite  their 
best  efforts  at  religious  detachment  and  ecu- 
menical   broadness. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  really  did,  when 
all  the  irritating  terminology  and  confusion 
were  lifted,  was,  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Bible  reading  and  prayer  couldn't  b« 
•required'  and  "compulsory."  As  we  under- 
stand It.  voluntary  and  spontaneous  class- 
room exercises  are  still  practiced  without  vi- 
olating the  tribunal's  edict. 

Should    we   now   turn   back   the   clock   to 
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cover  an  eight-year  span  and  open  the  do<^ 
to  possible  overlapplngs  of  state  and  churct^ 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  foreaaw  aa  % 
danger  and  for  which  the  Supreme  Ck>u^ 
simply  tasued  a  cease-and-desist  order?  m 
strikes  lu  that  this  would  be  opening  a  ca4 
of  worms  we  do  not  need  at  this  time.         | 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  BRUCE  K.  HOI^ 
LOWAY,  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEf, 
STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  San  Francisco,  before  the  Commoni- 
wealth  Club  of  California,  Gen.  Brucfe 
K.  HoUoway,  commander  In  chief  of  thp 
Strategic  Air  Command,  delivered  a  penl- 
etrating  speech  which  goes  to  the  ver^ 
heart  of  a  serious  problem  facing  tlii 
Nation  today,  the  lack  of  full  under* 
standing  by  the  public  of  the  country!! 
military  force. 

In  the  country's  past,  he  points  out» 
the  military  forces  were  close  to  th* 
public.  The  standing  Army  was  snuU| 
and  its  Job  much  less  complex.  In  peace* 
time,  the  professional  soldier  used  to  b# 
highly  visible  to  the  conununity.  dolnf 
such  things  as  guarding  the  fort,  escort* 
inR  settlers,  building  roads  or  training 
The  public  understood  these  activltiet 
and  approved  of  them. 

Today,  however,  as  General  Hollowaf 
explains,  the  situation  is  vastly  differ* 
ent.  Masses  of  troops  operate  oversea^ 
and  perform  their  duties  and  assign* 
ments  with  only  the  media  to  report  oa 
what  is  happening.  Considerable  activl* 
ties  of  the  military  are  necessarily 
shrouded  in  secrecy.  Military  prob- 
lems are  frequently  so  complex  that  th« 
public  Just  cannot  grasp  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  some  of  the  activities  of 
U.S.  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

All  of  this,  says  the  general,  tends  to 
create  doubts  and  antagonisms  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  People  wonder  Jus! 
what  their  tax  dollar  is  being  spent  for 
on  the  armed  services. 

First,  there  are  several  answers  to  thi* 
problem.  General  HoUoway  suggests.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  services^ 
through  their  public  information  ofd- 
cers,  to  be  as  explicit  and  enlightening 
as  possible  on  what  the  services  are  do- 
ing. TTils  is  a  very  necessary  function 
of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society. 

Then,  the  media  which  reports  on 
the  activities  of  the  services  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  scrupulously  accurate 
and  unbiased.  Necessary  secrecy  should 
be  observed.  And,  Anally,  the  public  hae 
got  to  be  more  understanding  of  the 
inherent  communications  problems  of 
the  services  In  telling  their  stories. 

I  believe  this  is  a  speech  well  worth 
everyone's  reading  and  one  which  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  to  ponder  now  as 
we  review  some  of  the  argriunents  we 
have  heard  In  support  of  reducing  out 
military  appropriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticHi,  the  addresf 
wtia  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Oen.  Brttcs  K.  Hollowat 

I  should  like  to  dlsciiss  with  you  today  a 
subject  which  affects  all  of  us  dally  in  every 
facet  of  ova  Uvea.  It  is  a  problem  wlilch  nesda 
some  action,  and  I  refer  to  oonunuulcattoq 


between  the  citizen  and  soldier  of  the  United 
states. 

One  might  Judge  by  the  tone  of  some  re- 
cent statements  that  the  only  proper  com- 
munications for  the  soldier  are  those  he  haa 
with  his  superiors  when  receiving  orders, 
and  subordinates  when  giving  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  who  support  O.I.  dlssl- 
dence  seem  to  think  that  no  limits  can  be 
placed  upon  the  servloeman's  right  to  speak. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. But  It  Is  certain  that  in  a  democracy 
the  defense  establishment  needs  communi- 
cation with  its  stockholders — the  elector- 
ate— perhaps  more  urgently  and  continually 
than  any  other  group  of  public  servants. 

That  la  so  because — though  the  military 
spends  significant  public  funds,  guards  pub- 
lic trust,  and  integrates  large  numbers  of 
the  citizenry  Into  Its  affairs — it  Is  extremely 
dlfflcult  for  the  citizen  to  know  how  well  his 
investment  Is  being  handled.  The  soldier 
does  not  produce  automobiles  or  sell  butter 
or  make  law.  A  great  part  of  military  thought 
and  activity  Is  hidden  from  the  public  be- 
hind a  necessary  screen  of  security.  Since 
1967,  thousands  of  officers  and  airmen  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Cooamand  have  disappeared 
from  public  view  for  up  to  half  of  their  time 
to  stand  alert — an  invisible  investment  In 
freedom.  But  the  very  idea  of  secrecy  Is 
anathema  In  a  democracy. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  informal  com- 
munication between  citizen  and  soldier  was 
more  extensive.  To  begin  with,  the  standing 
army  was  small  and  its  Job  much  less  com- 
plex. In  peacetime  the  professional  soldier 
was  visible  to  his  nearby  community — guard- 
ing the  fort,  escorting  settlers,  building  roads 
or  training.  Citizens  had  free  access  to  the 
fort  or  camp.  When  there  was  a  war,  the  citi- 
zen Joined  the  soldier  in  battle  and  returned 
afterwards  with  a  true,  if  limited,  view  of 
what  soldiering  was  all  about.  Because  of 
this  direct  cltlzen-to-soldler  Interchange,  a 
feeling  of  mutual  confldence  developed  be- 
tween the  society  and  Its  protectors. 

But  even  for  those  who  had  no  direct  In- 
volvement with  the  military,  there  was  a 
measure  of  accomplishment.  The  fact  that 
Jackson  "won"  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
wt«  proof  enough  for  the  average  citizen 
that  his  army  was  a  worth-while  investment. 
No  American  doubted  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  after  the  War  of  1813,  or  1898.  The 
measure  of  success  for  the  mUltary  in  those 
days  was  quite  simple  and  forthright. 

That  time  has  long  passed.  The  complex- 
ities and  crltlcalltles  of  modern  war  have  In- 
creased the  distance  separating  the  citizen 
from  his  soldier-servant.  The  large  peacetime 
force  on  strategic  alert,  closed  or  isolated 
military  installations,  long-term  foreign 
mUltary  involvement,  and  the  sophistication 
of  modern  civilization  are  all  factors  In  this. 
In  many  cases  the  citizen  never  sees  the  serv- 
iceman who  works  behind  top-secret  Inclos- 
ures  and  lives  predominantly  in  a  mUltary 
community.  And  the  greatest  measure  of  suc- 
cess for  the  American  military  in  the  last 
quarter  century  has  been  not  the  winning  of 
wars,  but  the  absence  or  existence  of  them. 
So  It  Is  more  dlfflcult  for  the  citizen  to  know 
with  certainty  whether  lack  of  war  or  coercion 
results  from  military  prowess,  good  will  on 
the  part  of  our  adversaries,  or  other  reasons. 

We  have  always  depended  on  the  commer- 
cial news  media  to  bridge  the  gap  of  com- 
munications between  voter  and  warrior.  This 
has  been  especially  true  In  regard  to  major 
defense  Issues  and  the  "big  picture."  There 
are  essentially  three  steps  In  the  chain  of 
Information  to  the  citizen:  someone  in  the 
military  either  acts  or  fails  to  act;  someone 
in  the  communications  business  assemblies, 
reports  and  possibly  comments  on  the  In- 
formation; finally,  the  citizen  receives  and 
acts  on  the  Information.  Actually,  there  is 
another  step  In  the  process.  Because  mili- 
tary activities  are  so  complex,  far-reaching 
and   large   In  scope,   the  services  use  inter- 


mediaries to  gather  and  process  Information 
and  act  as  central  agents  for  its  release.  We 
refer  to  these  as  "public  affairs"  or  "informa- 
tion" offices  and  find  that  they  make  the 
communications  process  a  great  deal  more 
efficient  than  would  otherwise  be  i>oselble. 

The  return  communications  channels  back 
to  the  service  member  are  more  vague  but 
their  resolution  is  rather  clear  cut:  the  pub- 
lic vote*;  the  President  and  Congress  direct; 
the  military  obeys.  It  is  a  slow  and  cumber- 
some system,  but  one  which  U  Intrinsically  a 
part  of  our  governmental  processes. 

After  34  years'  Involvement  in  mUltary  af- 
fairs. I  am  convinced  that  all  the  participants 
In  the  soldler-to-cltlzen  chain  of  communi- 
cation have  been  for  the  most  part  well-serv- 
ing and  well-served.  I  am  aware  of  many  In- 
stances in  which  newsmen  selflessly  risked  or 
gave  their  own  lives  for  a  story  whose  Im- 
mediate pxirpoee  was  simply  to  inform  the 
people  of  America,  but  whose  long-range  im- 
pact was  Importantly  far-ranging.  Yet.  I  have 
seen  them  withhold  or  delay  irresponsible 
stories  when  release  would  have  meant  big 
headlines  and  great  coverage  for  the  media 
but  loss  to  the  nation. 

Before  the  Invasion  of  Europe  in  June  1944, 
General  Elsenhower  gave  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation to  newsmen  which,  if  released  pre- 
maturely, could  have  meant  the  failure  of 
the  operation  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  and  aUled  deaths.  The  confldence 
was  not  betrayed.  A  bit  later  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  reporters  knew  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  initial  kamikaze  attacks  of  Japa- 
nese aircraft  against  the  VS.  Navy  in  the  Pa- 
cific. At  that  time  there  were  over  60.000 
Japanese  aircraft  remaining  in  the  home  Is- 
lands. But  American  reporters  voluntarUy 
published  stories  which  played  down  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attacks,  and  since  the  Japanese 
suicide  crews  who  had  flown  the  planes  could 
not  report  their  successes,  their  high  com- 
mand was  forced  to  assume  that  they  had 
failed,  and  downgraded  the  mission.  Thus 
American  reporters  probably  saved  thousands 
of  American  lives. 

I  have  seen  mUltary  public  affairs  and  In- 
formation officers  under  simUar  circum- 
stance, and  heard  them  speak  out  for  tlie 
public  right  to  know  when  such  a  position 
was  the  least  p>olitlc  one  in  the  defense  es- 
tabll&bment.  The  case  of  Dan  Henkln  and 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  television  pro- 
gram Is  a  recent  case  in  point.  Dan  Henkln 
moved  from  a  successful  career  as  a  civilian 
Journalist  Into  public  affairs  for  the  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  there.  "The  SeUlng  of  the  Penta- 
gon" could  never  have  been  produced  with- 
out his  cooperation  and  that  of  many  other 
military  public  information  offices.  I  believe 
the  government  contributed  some  $3,000  in 
materials  and  man-hours  supporting  the 
television  taping.  Mr.  Henkln  also  partici- 
pated in  a  lengthy  filmed  Interview  for  the 
program.  I'm  sure  you  know  that  the  out- 
come was  highly  uncomplimentary  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  the  Henkln 
interview  was  edited  In  such  a  way  that  many 
thought  It  made  Dan  appear,  in  the  words 
of  one  writer.  "Incapable  of  answering  a 
simple  question  with  a  pertinent  answer." 
Nevertheless,  Dan  Henkln.  when  called  before 
the  Congressional  conimlttee  Investigating 
the  propriety  of  some  of  the  prodxictlon, 
stoutly  defended  the  producers"  right  to  do 
the  show.  He  Indicated  that  Just  as  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  not  for  sale,  and  I  now  quote  him: 
"Not  for  sale  cither  Is  the  right  of  a  free 
press  to  crltlcle  the  Pentagon." 

Today  we  are  more  dependent  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  chain  of  communication  to 
the  public  than  ever.  It  la  especially  so  be- 
cause defense  considerations  are  so  complex. 
It  is  so  because  the  horrible  destructlvenees 
of  modern  weapons  means  that  there  are  no 
small  decisions.  Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
complexities   Involved   In   integrating  a  new 
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system — the  B-1  bomber — Into  the  strategic 
Inventory  under  present  criteria ;  acceptance 
that  the  concept  of  deterrence  is  and  will  re- 
main the  most  effective  nationtd  defense  for 
the  proximate  future;  acceptance  of  nuclear 
war  as  the  final  instrument  of  national  i>ol- 
Icy;  acceptance  of  the  manned  bomber  as  a 
valid  system  for  nuclear  or  conventional 
combat;  acceptance  of  the  continuation  of 
a  "standing  army"  of  professional  airmen 
geared  to  immediate  combat  response;  de- 
termination to  employ  billions  of  dollars, 
thousands  of  p>eople  and  years  of  unrelent- 
ing effort  toward  the  task. 

The  reality  of  strategic  concepts  and 
forces  must  Invariably  depend  on  the  long- 
term  acceptance  of  projxwltlons  such  as  those 
above  by  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
American  people.  To  fund  a  project  such  as 
a  new  bomber  or  an  antlballistlc  miaelle  sys- 
tem untU  It  was  almost  complete  and  then 
drop  it  would  be  very  wasteful  economically 
and  could  be  militarily  disastrous  because 
of  the  planning  and  dependence  that  had 
been  placed  on  Its  acquisition.  If  we  fall  to 
proceed  with  foresight  and  to  plan  for  the 
systems  needed  or  expected  In  the  future, 
no  money,  no  effort,  no  support  can  bring 
them  when  they  are  really  needed.  The  peo- 
ple have  to  know  the  Ideas,  what  Is  happen- 
ing, and  what  Is  exf>ected  It  Is  that  depend- 
ence on  communication  with  the  people 
which  concerns  me  most  today  and  induces 
me  to  talk  to  you  about  the  problem. — For 
the  cold  truth  is.  that  the  efTectlveness  of  our 
communication  with  the  populace  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired  There  are  two  as- 
pects of  this  lack  which  I  would  like  espe- 
cially to  spotlight.  One  concerns  what  the 
public  thinks  of  Its  military  profession.  The 
other  concerns  what  the  public  thinks  of  the 
military  threat. 

The  Image  of  those  in  uniform  In  much 
of  the  public  mind  appears  to  be  the  worst 
It  has  l>een  in  our  history.  There  is  signifi- 
cant public  resentment  against  the  military 
profession  in  general  and  military  leaders  In 
particular.  Many  scholars  are  convinced  that 
this  has  been  engendered  with  the  public  be- 
cause of  Vietnam.  I  believe  It  Is  rather  widely 
accepted  that  the  military  got  our  country 
Into  Vietnam,  that  our  leaders  supported 
every  military  need  and  plan,  and  that  the 
military  then  faUed  to  achieve  Its  objective — 
leaving  us  back  where  we  started.  40,000  lives 
poorer.  An  awful  lot  of  people  are  apparently 
convinced  of  a  series  of  conclusions  so  far 
from  the  truth  that  it  makes  soldiers  wonder 
what  to  do. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  soldier  who  would 
have  fought  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  It  has 
been  fought  if  it  had  been  simply  a  military 
problem.  The  essence  of  military  victory  is 
contained  in  a  small  group  of  words  common- 
ly called  the  principles  of  war  which  Include 
such  imjjeratlves  as:  offensive,  unity,  mass, 
economy,  maneuver,  and  surprise.  Our  ac- 
tions In  Vietnam  have  not  followed  these 
lmf>eratlves  for  a  number  of  reasons  Signifi- 
cant in  these  has  been  the  fact  that  Vietnam 
is  not  simply  a  military  problem,  and  so  the 
major  decisions  of  policy,  strategy,  and  tac- 
tics were  not  made  by  soldiers.  At  one  time 
this  was  apparently  better  understood — or  at 
least  not  widely  questioned — but  now  there 
are  many  who  Ignore  these  pKJints  and  seek 
to  blame  the  soldier  for  the  consequences  of 
decisions  he  quite  correctly  did  not  make. 

Denigration  of  the  military  Is  a  very  serl- 
OU.S  concern  because  It  could  mean  the  de- 
terioration of  the  defense  structure.  It  la 
not,  however,  our  most  immediate  crisis  In 
defense  communications.  The  most  immedi- 
ate crisis  is  the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of 
the  military  threat  against  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  actual  physical  threat  to  the  existence 
of  the  United  States  Is  greater  now.  In  the 
1970s,  than  at  any  time  In  our  history  since 
the  1770e.  Not  since  that  time  has  there  been 
the  military  power  arrayed  against  us  by  an 


antagonist  which  could  immediately  destroy 
us  as  an  nation.  That  power  is  under  the 
single  control  of  the  USSR — not  the  entire 
communist  bloc,  but  one  country— a  country 
which  has  been  amassing  military  power  of 
all  types  at  forced  draft  since  the  early  19608. 
Moreover,  the  greatest  emphasis  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  has  been  in  strategic  forces — those 
forces  which  undergrld  all  international  dis- 
course, negotiation,  diplomacy,  and  lesser 
forms  of   military   action. 

The  facU  of  the  strategic  threat  stand  in 
stark  comparison.  The  Soviet  Union  has  long 
since  amassed  strategic  forces  requisite  for 
deterrence,  yet  those  forces  keep  growing. 
Valid  comparisons  of  strategic  power  are  nec- 
essarily subjective  and  complex,  but  this 
much  is  clear:  the  USSR  exceeds  us  in  every 
major  offensive  and  defense  strategic  weapon 
system,  except  missile  submarines,  and.  at 
the  present  rate  of  building,  can  outnumber 
us  there  before  mid-decade.  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  their  detailed  intentions.  Neither  do 
I  think  necessarily  that  they  do  either  as  far 
as  a  master  plan  or  grand  strategy  Is  con- 
cerned. Communist  dogma  and  doctrine  really 
have  only  one  large  fixation,  which  is  to 
establish  communism  for  all  i>eoples  of  the 
earth.  Their  strategies  also  have  only  one 
large  Invariable,  which  is  to  serve  this  end 
goal — and  to  adapt — as  circumstances  dic- 
tate— to  this  service.  And  they  understand 
the  meaning  and  Indlspensabllity  of  superior 
military  force  to  successful  prosecution  of 
this  grand  ambition.  Many  people  in  our 
country — apparently — do  not  understand  It. 
The  case  of  Cuba  in  1962  Ulustrates  as 
well  as  any  I  know  the  meaning  of  superior 
overall  military  power — strategic  force  power. 
We  were  determined  to  get  Russian  missiles 
out  of  Cuba.  They  knew  we  were,  and  we  had 
the  chips  at  a  ratio  of  about  five  to  one.  I  am 
convinced  we  would  have  used  military  force 
if  necessary,  and  if  we  had,  there  was  little 
doubt  anywhere  as  to  the  outcome. 

Now,  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  of  us  charged  with  national  de- 
fense should  have  adequately  communicated 
our  concern  over  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 
public.  Yet  a  national  poll  last  spring  showed 
that  50  per  cent  of  those  sampled  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  government  Is  spend- 
ing too  much  for  national  defense  and  mUl- 
tary purposes. 

What  is  the  cause  then  of  our  communi- 
cation problem?  Why  is  It  that  today  our 
defense  establishment  which  Is  charged  to 
defend  the  nation  against  all  enemies,  "for- 
eign and  domestic"  now  Is  frequently  un- 
able to  communicate  effectively  with  those 
whom  it  Is  trying  to  defend.  I  think  that 
the  an.swer.  as  In  most  problems,  must  be 
sought  In  several  places. 

Some  have  said  that  the  public  hears  but 
does  not  understand.  Defense  Issues  are 
complex,  and  some  people  tend  to  Ignore 
them  or  oversimplify  them  or  emotionalise 
them.  Because  dreams  are  frequently  more 
plea,sant  than  reality,  some  people  tend  to 
believe  what  they  wish  were  true,  rather  than 
what  Is  true.  Because  the  world  Is  a  difficult 
place,  some  people  tend  to  look  for  an  easy 
answer.  But  these  are  universal  human  flaws, 
not  the  real  problem. 

In  a  democracy  we  accept  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  the  people  to  decide  when  pre- 
sented the  issue.  That  has  always  served  us 
well. 

Certainly  the  defense  community  Itself  Is 
a  pwt  of  the  problem.  We  have  lost  a  meas- 
ure of  public  trust  because  some  of  our 
number  have  deserved  to  lose  It.  The  per- 
centage Is  small,  but  there  are  sometimes 
sloths  In  the  military,  there  are  sometimes 
cheats  In  the  military,  there  are  sometimes 
criminals  in  the  military.  The  fact  that 
most  public  disaffection  Is  without  founda- 
tion does  not  mean  we  must  not  seek  out 
and  eliminate  those  among  us  who  do  not 
belong. 

Probably  the  worst  fault  of  the  mUltary 
in    the    communication    problem,    however, 


Is  that  we  as  soldiers  do  not  try  hard  enough 
to  communicate.  One  problem  is  the  great 
mass  of  data  which  is  classified  because  of  a 
former  need,  bdt  which  needs  faster  revalu- 
ation. Ar  other  problem,  is  the  number  of 
man  hours  Involved  in  declassifying.  Yet 
that  effort  will  surely  Improve  our  com- 
munications with  the  public  At  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  Mr.  Laird,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  had  such  an  effort  under 
study  sine?  early  this  year. 

Another  problem  In  the  military  Is  thru 
we  don't  work  hard  enough  to  present  posi- 
tive Information.  Too  often  our  efforts  to  In- 
form are  simply  responses  to  critical  or  neg- 
ative queries.  Too  often  the  commander  is 
too  busy  to  be  "bothered"  telling  people 
what  needs  to  be  said.  There  is  a  favorite 
saying  of  mine  that  "the  telling  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  doing."  and  in  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  we  try  to  remember  it  In  our 
dealings  with  the  public,  military  and  civil. 
In  connection  with  the  telling  is  the  ex- 
plaining. Often  a  military  specialist  Is  the 
best  person  qualified  to  explain  military  hap- 
penings, yet  he  is  least  likely  to  be  doing  so. 
whether  from  disinclination  or  worrying  over 
saying  the  "wrong  thing," 

Sometimes  we  are  at  fault  because  we  are 
speaking  to  another  generation  than  our 
own  and  the  accent  of  age  Is  difficult  for 
youth  to  overcome.  Frequently  we  are  at 
fault  because  we  speak  In  many  tongues. 
It  Is  not  that  the  separate  services  really 
disagree  on  fundamentals,  but  that  our 
differences  In  orientation  of  roles  or  mis- 
sions make  us  seem  to  be  diverging.  And 
we  falter  In  communicating  with  the  public 
because  most  of  us  simply  are  not  trained 
professional  communicators.  We  are  trying 
hard,  however,  to  bridge  the  gap  because  It 
is  the  citizen's  right  to  know. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  media,  because  they 
play  the  key  role.  And  as  the  professional 
communicator  Is  the  best  prepared  and 
qualified  to  transmit  the  facts  and  notions 
of  defense  to  the  public,  so  must  he  also  be 
held  responsible  when  the  communication  is 
Inadequate. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  Journalist  to  note 
that  a  fair  amount  of  reporting  today  is 
emotional  rather  than  factual.  I  do  not 
so  note  as  a  charge  of  merely  antl-milltary 
reporting.  I  agree  with  Miss  Edith  Efron 
that  bad  reporting  tends  to  treat  all  sides 
unfairly,  I  do  not  suggest  a  monolithic  con- 
,splracy,  but  I  think  I  am  not  alone  In  feel- 
ing that  the  newsman's  advocacy  sometimes 
shines  through  his  story  so  strongly  that  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  his  news.  Certainly  a 
great  deal  of  this  advocacy  has  been  coun- 
ter to  our  national  position  in  Vietnam  and 
anti-military, 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reporter  cited  for  my 
comment  a  charge  by  another  writer  that, 
though  President  Nixon  had  promised  to 
"wind  down"  the  war  In  Vietnam,  he  had 
actually  Increa-^ed  American  Involvement — 
especially  in  regards  to  air  power.  Yet  It 
IS  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  any  amount 
of  political  motivation  could  change  the 
military  facts  that  there  are  now  300,000 
less  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam  than 
there  were  when  the  President  entered  oJ- 
Jice.  less  than  10'^  of  the  casualties.  800 
less  B  52  sorties  per  month,  and  projxirtlon- 
ate  redticticns  in  tactical  air  sorties. 

Early  this  year  we  had  some  problems  with 
airmen  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  near  here 
We  consider  all  such  incidents  In  the  Air 
Force  as  serious,  both  because  they  Indicate 
the  possibility  of  unfair  treatment,  and  be- 
cause military  leadership  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  a  very  few  to  give  explicit  and 
sometimes  dangerous  orders  to  many  in  time 
of  conflict,  and  have  them  obeyed  without 
question.  But  the  problem  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  was  minor  compared  to  some  In 
and  out  of  the  service.  As  I  recall,  there  was 
about  »5000  worth  of  damage  and  135  men 
detained,    most    very    shortly.    But    that    was 
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not  the  wa7  it  w»a  presented  to  tbe  public. 
Here  la  a  quot«  from  a  national  newspaper  of 
some  8Utuz«:  "Early  pr«M  rtporti  «ere 
groMly  lnaocujrat«.  A  Sacramento  paper  i«- 
ported  (40,000  worth  of  damafte  and  over  eoo 
men  Involved  in  the  fracas.  Another  pl|per 
said  that  a  flreman  had  been  killed  by  gun- 
nre.  A  televlalon  network  called  It  the  'w^rst 
race  riot"  ever  on  a  military  base." 

I  think  that  there  are  contributions  fiom 
ail  segments  of  the  media  toward  weakening 
the  effectiveness  of  the  communications  llnlc 
from  soldier  to  citizen.  It  Is  evident  t|iat 
television,  when  It  errs,  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  damage,  both  because  so  m^y 
Americans  get  most  of  their  news  from  tele- 
vision, and  because  the  shortage  of  t4ftal 
exposure  on  television  makes  it  iv>re 
probable  that  a  mistaken  impression  ttota 
one  source  will  not  be  corrected  by  a  vpfsje 
balanced  presentation  on  the  same  subj^t. 
Nevertheless  all  of  us,  soldiers  and  c4Kn- 
munlcatora  alike,  bear  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  our  efforts  to  make  known  the 
facts  on  defense. 

We  live  m  a  time  of  great  peril  anct  of 
great  hope.  The  needs  of  national  defotise 
were  never  more  critical,  and  perhaps  n*er 
less  well  understood.  The  Americans  ifho 
dedicate  their  lives  to  national  defense  lire 
trying  desperately  to  communicate  We  n^d 
help,  understanding,  and  trust. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  BURDENED  WI 
REDTAPE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for  %\& 
past  several  years  the  Senate  Select  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  Small  Business  has  been  cc|i- 
cemed  with  the  massive  paperwork  b^- 
den  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govemm«^t 
on  the  small  businessman.  On  Octobetj  8, 
1968.  the  committee  issued  a  repor 
90-1616 — which  found  that  Federal 
porting  programs  over  the  past  10  yel| 
have  increased  at  a  rate  of  50-perc4 
greater  than  that  of  the  Federal  budg 
and  the  cost  of  all  of  these  reports  to 
Government  exceeded  $8  billion  In  IS 
This,  I  might  add,  is  not  the  cost  to 
small  businessman,  who  has  to  file  alljof 
the  voluminous  forms,  but  merely  ^pe 
cost  to  the  Government  to  collect  a|id 
file  them.  The  report  further  noted  tttat 
there  are  over  2  billion  public-use  foriis 
printed  by  the  Qovemment  Printing  Of- 
fice each  year.  This  is  approximately  HO 
forms  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  businessr 
is  deeply  concerned  about  the  ever- 
creasing  paperwork  burden  imposed 
him  by  the  Federal  Government, 
questions  the  need  for  the  large  vari4 
of  information  requested  of  him:  he|is 
concerned  about  the  massive  duplication 
required  by  different  agencies,  but  mit 
of  all  he  questions  why  Federal  forris, 
particularly  the  income  tax  forms,  are^o 
difficult  and  complicated,  necessltati|>g 
that  he  hire  professional  help  at  cofi- 
siderable  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

These  are  vital  issues  which  we  in  tke 
Congress  must  grapple  with  or  we  m^W 
surely  contribute  to  the  variety  of  ecf)- 
nomlc  pressures  now  forcing  many  sm|ll 
bu.sinessmen  to  close  up  shop.  An  exci- 
lent  article  on  this  subject  appeared  Jn 
The  National  Public  Accountant"  fcf 
September  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  suggest 
this  time  that  the  proposal  outlined 
the  article  is  the  solution  to  our  proble 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  article  is  a  good 
ample  of  the  kind  of  creative  thinkitig 


we  must  do,  and  for  that  reasrai  I  want 
to  share  it  with  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Small  Mebchants  Need  Help 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  article  to 
criticize  any  single  government  agency,  but 
rather  to  criticize  the  effects,  on  the  small 
businessman,  of  legal  requirements  that  he 
supply  up  to  100  forms,  filled  In,  annually, 
to  these  agencies.  (Parenthetically,  we  ad- 
mit that  these  forms  are  neceasary  for  the 
information  needs  of  government  and  for 
taxpayer  compliance  with  complex  tax  laws). 
Por  an  example,  let  us  take  a  small  busi- 
nessman, a  sole  proprietor  operating  a 
grocery  store  which  also  sells  wine  and  beer, 
shotgun  shells  and  seeds.  The  store  is  op- 
erated by  the  proprietor  and  his  wife,  two 
full-time  and  two  part-time  helpers.  Sounds 
like  a  fairly  simple  set-up,  doesn't  It?  Ba- 
sically. It  is  a  simple  set  up,  until  the  pro- 
prietor sets  various  wheels  In  motion  by 
applying  for  a  set  of  numbers,  and  qualifies 
for  unemployment  Insurance  on  his  em- 
ployees. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Proprietor  and  his 
wife  file  their  Individual  North  Carolina  In- 
come tax  returns  and  their  Joint  Federal  In- 
come tax  return.  That's  only  thr^  forms. 
Perhaps  he  has  to  file  a  North  Carolina  in- 
tangibles tax  return — another  form.  Then 
there  are  the  eight  North  Carolina  estimated 
Income  tax  forms  to  be  filed,  and  the  four 
Federal  estimated  Income  tax  forms.  There 
will  be  four  quarterly  North  Carolina  with- 
holding tax  forma  and  four  Federal  FICA 
and  withholding  tax  forms.  The  four  Federal 
forms  must  each  have  aa  many  as  three 
(average)  depositaries,  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  each  month  for  small  businesses.  Larger 
firms  have  a  twice-monthly  Federal  deposit- 
ary obligation.  Some  firms  deposit  weekly  by 
choice.  State  and  Federal  annual  recon- 
clUatlons  of  withheld  taxes  must  be  pre- 
pared at  year-end,  and  W-2  forms  must  be 
Issued  to  eUl  employees.  There  Is  an  annual 
Federal  employment  tax  form  with  four  (av- 
erage) depositaries.  A  dozen  North  Carolina 
sales  tax  returns  must  be  filed.  A  county  in- 
ventory tax  form  must  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Proprietor  must  apply  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Revenue  for  his 
Schedule  B  license  taxes  on  soft  drinks,  to- 
bacco and  a  number  of  other  categories.  He 
must  apply  for  his  beer  and  wine  permits 
from  the  ABC  Board,  and  he  must  apply — at 
a  time  different  from  that  for  Schedule  B 
taxes — for  his  beer  and  wine  sales  permit 
taxes.  He  must  apply  again  for  his  seod  sales 
license  from  yet  another  agency.  The  Fed- 
eral government  supplies  a  beer  and  wine 
sales  license  upon  proper  application,  and  the 
Feds  also  require  another  tax  and  permit  to 
sell  the  shotgun  shells.  The  county  govern- 
ment must  have  an  application  for  a  beer 
and  wine  permit.  And,  there  are  four  returns 
to  be  filed  with  the  North  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  But  Mr.  Proprie- 
tor may  not  be  finished  with  his  forms. 

It  is  possible  that  our  small  store  has  been 
selected  by  the  Federal  government  as  one 
of  the  firms  th.it  miust  supply  sales  records 
to  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  six  times  a  year,  on  both 
cash  and  credit  sales,  as  part  of  the  Bureau's 
statLttlcal  task.  Too.  our  store  might  have 
been  selected  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  supply  a  monthly  report  on  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  certain  commodities  And, 
again.  It  might  have  been  selected  to  supply 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  hours 
and  pay  for  one  weekly  payroll  each  month 
for  it!t  statistical  use. 

0\ir  grocery  man  does  not  operate  a  dlesel 
truck.  If  he  did,  he  would  have  to  supply  12 
Carolina  Department  of  Revenue  and  buy  a 
"gas  stamp"  from  the  same  department.  Un- 
inoiiihly   reports   on   fuel    use    to   the   North 


der  certain  conditions.  Revenue  allows  some 
dlesel  fuel  users  to  report  quarterly.  Too,  he 
must  file  a  Highway  Use  Tax  report,  with  the 
tax  itself,  to  the  Federal  government  on 
trucks  of  certain  weights. 

( It  should  be  explained  here,  in  all  fairness, 
that  only  a  few  firms  are  chosen  by  the 
various  agencies  to  make  these  statistical 
reports.  Our  small  accounting  Arm  has  three 
Census  reports  every  two  months,  one  month- 
ly labor  statistical  report,  and  one  monthly 
report  to  Agriculture.) 

Not  only  must  our  businessman  supply  all 
these  reports,  and  the  cash  that  goes  with 
most  of  them,  but  he  is  also  subject  to 
audit  and  Inspection  by  several  North  Caro- 
lina agencies  and,  generally,  three  Federal 
agencies.  Our  North  Carolina  audit  and  com- 
pliance Inspections  come  from  the  State  De- 
partments of  Revenue.  Employment  Security, 
and  Labor,  with  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of 
Health  sometimes  on  the  scene. 

Most  certainly  our  compliance  workers  are 
needed.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
all  these  agencies  have  problems  In  the  en- 
forcement of  their  lawful  functions.  It  hap- 
pened recently  that  one  of  our  clients  had 
a  North  Carolina  Revenue  spot  check  and  an 
audit  by  North  Carolina  Employment  Secu- 
rity in  the  same  day.  The  proprietor  was  un- 
able to  attend  to  any  of  his  business  affairs 
for  one  full  day,  since  he  had  to  supply  rec- 
ords and  form  copies  for  the  auditors. 

The  deluge  of  fornLs  Is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  point  that  amounts  to  cumulative  harass- 
ment. Certainly  some  firms  may — and  do — 
employ  accountants  to  keep  their  completed 
forms  flowing  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  However,  while  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  work  of  qxiallfled,  ethical  ac- 
countants in  such  matters,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  paper  burden  being  placed  on 
small  businesses  Is  nearly  Intolerable.  And, 
as  of  January  I,  1972,  the  problem  will  In- 
crease, when  firms  with  only  one  employee 
will  come  under  Employment  Security  taxa- 
tion from  both  North  Carolina  and  Federal 
governments.  Businesses  with  fewer  than 
four  employees  are  not  now  covered  In  this 
state. 

Now  that  we  have  posed  the  paperwork 
problem.  Is  there  a  solution?  We  believe  so, 
at  least  partially.  In  what  we  shall  call 
UNIT  AX. 

As  we  see  it,  UNITAX  would  consolidate 
the  enforcement  and  collection  functions  of 
Revenue  and  Employment  into  a  single 
UNITAX  agency.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
there  should  be  some  modification  of  beer- 
and-wlne  and  seed  taxes,  along  with  license 
taxee,  etc..  as  to  due  dates,  so  that  these 
dates  would  coincide.  There  would  be  no  need 
to  put  a  single  Revenue  or  Employment  audi- 
tor or  collection  man  out  of  work.  There 
would,  necessarily,  be  some  re-tralnlng  re- 
quired for  personnel  to  carry  out  tbe 
UNITAX  alms  of  auditing  and  enforcing  for 
these  agencies.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  alcoholic  beverage  amd  seed  permits'  en- 
forcement be  Included  In  the  UNITAX  set- 
up, since  both  these  fields  of  government 
collect  money  for  taxes  and  permits.  There 
is  merit,  therefore,  as  well  as  admittedly  deep 
problems.  In  combining  these  two  Jobs  Into 
UNITAX.  But  It  could  be  done,  and  would 
benefit  the  business  community  Immeasur- 
ably. 

Under  UNITAX  there  would  be  only  four 
quarterly  reports  filed  with  the  prop<ised 
agency  for  North  Carolina  goveriuixent  units. 
Now,  you  could,  quite  legitimately,  ask. 
Would  you  deprive  Revenue  of  Us  montlily 
sales  taxes?  No.  The  four  quarterly  reports, 
easily  adaptable  to  those  punch  cards  that 
computers  handle  so  beautifully,  would  sum- 
marize the  depositaries  of  the  two  previous 
months  In  the  quarter-year  being  reported. 
Our  businessman  would  make  State  deposi- 
taries for  Uie  first  two  months  of  a  quarter- 
year  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  previous 
month's  liability  for  sales  taxes,  with  a  small 
error  allowance.  The  actual  quarterly  sales 
tax  return  would  report  the  full  liability  for 
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the  three-month  period,  with  the  balance  of 
the  liability  remitted  with  a  check  that 
would  also  contain  the  estimated  Income  tax 
payment.  State  withholdings  and  employ- 
ment taxes. 

The  computer  ability  already  exists  to  re- 
cord and  distribute  these  taxes  properly.  The 
ultimate  In  UNITAX  and  intergovernmental 
cooperation  would  occur  when  the  State 
agencies  combine  with  the  US  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  a  State-Federal  UNITAX 
unit.  But  perhaps  that  Is  Just  too  much  to 
hope  for.  The  two  revenue  agencies  are  al- 
ready exchanging  audit  reports. 

Admittedly,  the  UNITAX  plan  is  far  from 
perfect.  A  critic  could  charge  that  the  quar- 
terly report  would  be  far  more  complex  than 
the  current  several  reports  that  the  business- 
man must  file.  This  would  not  necessarily  be 
true  It  is  our  belief  that  the  UNITAX  re- 
port could  be  far  simpler  and  less  tlme-con- 
eumlng  than  the  system  now  used,  and  would 
offer.  In  addition,  the  advantage  of  one- 
check  payment.  Although  the  tax  agencies 
do  not  forbid  tbe  single-check  payment  of 
different  types  of  taxes,  experience  has  taught 
businesses  and  accountants  the  advantage 
of  paying  each  tax  with  a  separate  check. 
Not  doing  this  sometimes  requires  corre- 
6{x>ndence  to  allocate  the  taxes  properly. 

Further,  tiie  three  reporting  numbers  now 
required  by  State  agencies  should  be  simpli- 
fied to  one.  Currently,  there  are  reporting 
numbers  for  sales  tax.  North  Carolina  with- 
holding, and  Employment  Security.  These 
numbers  are  already  county-coded.  (Our 
home  county  Is  No.  35  with  Revenue,  and  No. 
34  with  Employment.) 

Also,  there  Is  a  Federal  reporting,  or  Em- 
ployer Identification,  number — t)eglnnlng 
with  56  In  North  Carolina. 

The  entire  concept  of  UNITAX  will  re- 
quire changes  In  the  laws  which  set  up  the 
various  agencies,  but  the  end  result,  we  be- 
lieve, would  provide  seriously-needed  help 
to  the  businessman  with  his  growing  battle 
against  pai)erwork.  An  expanding  economy 
and  expanded  governmental  tax  policies  have 
placed  upon  business  an  ever-Increasing  load 
of  forrr.s,  as  the  agencies  and  bureaus  prolif- 
erate. Each  of  these  agencies,  as  It  la  formed 
(or  so  It  seems).  Immediately  grows  enforce- 
ment, audit  or  compliance  arms 

We  do  not  challenge  these  agencies.  They 
are  discharging  their  lawful  functions.  But 
we  do  challenge  the  more-or-less  one  hun- 
dred forms  that  descend  annually  upon  the 
small  businessman.  Many  of  these  forms 
could  be  shortened  or  eliminated.  But  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  practicality  demands 
some  unification  and,  or  reduction  of  this 
paperwork. 

(As  a  direct  result  of  the  strong  feelings  of 
AuthCH-  Shelton  and  others  in  the  North 
Carolina  accounting  community,  a  resolu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  DRR7233 — was 
introduced  Into  the  1971  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows. — Bid.) 

A  Joint  resolution  directing  the  Legisla- 
tive Reserch  Commission  to  study  the  wide 
range  of  forms,  reports,  audits  and  inspec- 
tions required  of  businesses,  large  and  snuiU, 
by  various  government  agencies,  and  to  pro- 
pose practical  ways  to  simplify  and  consoli- 
date record-keeping,  coordinate  th^  timing 
and  filing  of  reports,  and  reduce  the  mount- 
ing burden  of  government-Imposed  paper- 
work. 

Whereas,  businessmen  are  increasingly 
obligated  by  Oovernment  agencies  at  every 
level  to  file  a  myriad  of  forms  and  reports 
and  to  submit  to  repeated  Inspectlona  and 
audits  of  their  books  and  records,  so  that  it  Is 
difficult  and  expensive  for  the  most  able  and 
often  impoaalbie  for  the  small  businessmen  to 
keep  up;  and 

Whereas,  businessmen  are  now  filling  out 
each  WMk  or  month  various  local,  county, 
Btate  and  Fadaral  forma  for  taxes,  Ueenaea, 
permits,  special  stampa,  inventories,  prtcas, 
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credit  sales,  cash  sales  and  other  commercial 
census  studies,  employment  and  other  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas,  no  doubt  each  of  these  forms  has 
been  required  for  a  worthy  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment: and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
and  enforcement  of  variotis  laws  each  agency 
checks,  lnsi>ects  and  audits  from  time  to 
time,  each  on  Its  own,  and  one  after  the 
other;  and 

Whereas,  suitable  records  must  be  made 
and  kept,  often  In  different  forms  to  suit  the 
different  agencies.  For  example,  each  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina  Is  now  required  to 
have  at  least  three  different  Identifying  num- 
bers; one  for  the  sales  tax,  one  for  the  with- 
holding tax,  and  one  for  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  different  Federal  rejKJrtlng  numbers  that 
may  be  required.  All  these  could  be  reduced 
to  one  Identifying  number,  coded  for  the 
county  and  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  this 
paperwork  can  be  overwhelming  on  busi- 
nesses and  impose  serious  burdens  on  the 
economy  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  many  of  these 
records  and  forms  could  be  unified,  co- 
ordinated and  their  filing  dates  synchro- 
nized; and  the  inspections  and  audits  made 
by  or  for  more  than  one  governmental  agency 
at  the  same  time,  thereby  saving  money  and 
time  for  the  businesses  and  the  government. 
Also,  It  is  believed  that  government  use  of 
computer  science  and  shared  computer  fa- 
cilities may  offer  additional   savings;   and 

Whereas,  £.ny  increase  In  overall  efficiency 
would  improve  the  economy  of  the  State, 
lower  the  actual  cost  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  State,  and  In  no  way 
weaken  the  quality  of  government  In  the 
State;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  other  states  share 
a  similar  concern  in  reducing  paperwork 
and  eliminating  duplications.  We  should  ex- 
plore with  other  Interested  states  every  prac- 
tical approach  toward  achieving  such  effi- 
ciencies and  convenience; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of   Representatives,   the   Senate   concurring: 

Section  1.  The  Legislative  Research  Com- 
mission is  hereby  directed  to  study  and 
reconunend  practical  ways  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  record -keeping  required  by  the 
State  or  any  of  Its  subdivisions  or  agencies, 
to  coordinate  the  timing  and  filing  of  reports 
and  tbe  making  of  inspyections  and  audits 
and  otherwise  to  reduce  the  mounting  bur- 
den of  government-Imposed  paperwork. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  propose  any 
appropriate  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Sec.  3.  All  agencies  of  the  State  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  shall  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission In  this  study  and  where  no  further 
legislation  is  necessary,  all  agencies  of  the 
State  and  Its  subdivisions  shall  put  Into  ef- 
fect such  efficiencies  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  1973 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

Sec.  5.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive  upon  ratification. 


THE  PENTAGON  AND  CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  draft, 
many  of  us  who  favored  nonextension 
pointed  to  the  contradictory  conclusions 
and  data  being  supplied  by  the  Pentagon 
as  to  our  military's  manpower  needs.  The 
record  speaks  for  Itself  on  this  matter. 

During  the  debate,  it  was  also  pointed 
out  that  If  military  pay  increased  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  and  the  95,000  men  on  nonmllitary 


duty,  such  as  KP  and  grass  cutting,  were 
placed  in  more  productive  areas,  there 
would  be  no  nieed  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  draft;  there  would  not 
be  any  shortfalls  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Ap- 
parently that  message,  seemingly  simple 
as  it  may  be,  did  not  get  through;  and 
as  we  all  know,  the  Selectve  Service  Act 
was  passed. 

Since  that  time  draft  calls  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  have  been  an- 
nounced: 10,000.  Keep  in  mind  the  dire 
predictions  of  danger  that  were  made  by 
the  Pentagon  and  certain  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  what  would  occur  if  the 
draft  were  not  extended.  Then  compare 
these  statements  with  the  draft  calls. 
The  credibility  gap  widens,  to  the  loss 
of  our  country,  its  citizens,  and  its  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsoiimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  6.  1971,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  PEt«TAGON  Caixs  "Wolf" 

The  Pentagons  credibUlty  gap  is  showing 
again.  Defense  officials  put  heavy  pressure  on 
members  of  the  Senate  last  month  to  obtain 
quick  passage  of  the  new  Selective  Service 
Act,  arguing  that  unless  the  draft  were 
speedily  reinstated  the  nation  faced  a  serious 
military  DMLnpower  "crisis."  What  crisis? 

Now  that  the  draft  bill  has  been  signed  Into 
law,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  asked 
for  only  10.000  conscripts  for  the  last  three 
months  of  this  year,  the  lowest  call-up  rate 
since  1965.  On  top  of  that.  It  is  now  revealed 
that  at  the  very  time  Defense  Secretary  L«ird 
was  prodding  Congress  with  alarms  about  a 
manpower  shortage,  the  Army  was  instruct- 
ing recruiting  offices  not  to  let  ex-O.I.'s  re- 
eiUlst  except  those  with  critical  skills. 

Renewal  of  the  draft  no  doubt  eases  the 
Pentagon's  recruitment  problems;  It  may 
even  have  been  neceasary  to  insure  a  smooth 
traiultlon  to  the  all-volunteer  force  antici- 
pated by  1973  .  But  It  is  clear  that  the  emer- 
gency pictured  by  the  Pentagon  was  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Defense  officials  who  resort  to  such  scare 
tactics  to  obtain  their  legislative  objectives 
do  themselves  and  tbe  nation  a  dangerous 
disservice.  By  crying  "wolf"  when  there  Is  no 
wolf,  they  undermine  tbe  mutual  confidence 
essential  to  Insure  effective  White  House- 
Congressional  cooperation  in  support  of 
genuine  security  requirements. 


TRAGIC  IMPLICATION  OP  MASSIVE 
PROGRAM  OF  FORCED  BUSING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
struck  anew  by  the  tragic  implication  of 
the  massive  program  of  forced  busing  of 
this  Nation's  children  recently  when  I 
read  an  article  written  by  Mr.  'Williiun 
V.  Shannon  and  published  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times  which  may  very  well  fore- 
tell the  complete  collapse  of  our  public 
school  system. 

We  who  are  willing  to  face  fact  know 
that  more  and  more  citizens,  unwilling 
to  subject  their  children  to  the  hazards — 
known  and  unknown — ^inherent  in  the 
busing  program,  are  placing  those  chil- 
dren in  private  schools.  In  Chattanooga 
alone,  several  hundr«ds  of  white  children 
who  were  expected  to  enroll  tn  two  large- 
ly black  high  schools  simply  did  not  do 
so.  If  my  Information,  derived  mostly 
from  parents.  Is  correct,  those  children 
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have  been  sent  out  of  the  school  dlstiict 
to  stay  with  relatives  and  to  att«id 
rchool  there,  or  they  have  simply  Re- 
fused to  go  to  school  at  all.  In  a  word, 
they  have  become  dropouts. 

If  this  continues  to  be  the  pattern, 
our  school  system  can  look  forward  to 
lean  days,  indeed,  for  these  are  fhe 
patrons  who  pay  a  great  deal  of  the  taxes 
to  support  that  system.  Will  they  con- 
tinue to  support  a  school  system  In  which 
they  have  lost  faith?  I  think  not.  What 
then  will  be  the  advantage  to  those  chil- 
dren who  must  continue  in  the  program? 
Will  they  have  available  better  educa- 
tion than  could  have  been  provided  by 
preserving  the  neighborhood  school  syB- 
tem?  Again,  I  think  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  "No." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shannon's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Discussing  the  Dilemma  or  Bvsinc 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washington. — In  many  communities 
acroBS  the  nation  there  are  sharp  disputes 
over  the  busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
Integration  In  the  schools.  The  controver- 
sies evoke  so  much  anger  and  generate  so 
much  confusion  because  two  valid  aspira- 
tions are  in  conflict. 

Eacb  family  wants  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  Its  own  children.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  as  good  citizens  most  parents  want 
to  obey  the  law  and  help  this  country  end 
the  shame  of  racial  segregation.  For  many 
parents,  predominantly  thoee  who  are  white 
but  also  some  who  are  black  or  Chinese, 
these  values  contradict  one  another. 

They  believe  they  are  being  asked  to  sac- 
rifice In  some  degree  the  education  of  their 
children  to  achieve  a  hjrpothetlcal  public 
good. 

It  Is  not  useful  to  denounce  these  concerns 
as  r£u:lst.  America  Is  a  racist  country,  but 
unfortunately  so  Is  practically  every  other 
human  society.  In  India,  men  advertise  for 
Ught-sklnned  brides.  In  Indonesia,  the 
Chinese  are  persecuted.  In  Kenya,  a  black 
government  has  expelled  Indians.  Political 
demagogues  get  votes  out  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem In  Birmingham,  England,  as  they  do  In 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Where  racial  relationships 
are  concerned,  Americans  have  no  grounds 
for  complacency,  but  neither  are  they 
uniquely   guilty. 

Can  private  anxieties  and  public  Ideals 
be  reconciled?  No  one  can  answer  with  com- 
plete confidence  but  certainly  If  racial  con- 
cerns about  the  schools  are  to  be  eased,  the 
limits  and  dltnculties  of  integration  have  to 
be  candidly  faced.  Not  all  of  the  ideals  ol 
racial  Integration  are  likely  to  be  achieved 
in  the  near  future.  For  example,  one  of  the 
virtues  of  integration  is  that  it  enables  chil- 
dren of  both  races  to  rub  shoulders  together 
in  school  and  thereby  gradually  learn  the 
pluralist  values  which  this  heterogeneoxis 
society  needs  to  survive  as  one  nation.  That 
goal  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  by  busing. 

Children  who  do  not  play  together  after 
school  and  on  weekends  are  not  really  learn- 
ing to  live  together.  Dividing  them  into 
groups  by  race  at  the  end  of  the  school  day 
and  busing  them  away  in  opposite  directlone 
is  more  likely  to  heighten  rather  than 
diminish  racial  differences.  For  integration 
really  to  work;  there  has  to  be  a  carry-over 
by  the  children  themselves  from  the  formal 
sltviation  of  the  school  room  to  the  informal 
situations  of  the  playground  and  the 
sidewalk. 

Integration  Is  still  worth  pursuing  If  it 
provides  black  children  with  a  better  educa- 
tion than  they  have  been  getting  In  all-black 


schools.  The  black  children  benefit  In  two 
ways.  They  have  whatever  stimulus  is  pro- 
vided by  classmates  of  diverse  backgrounds. 
Secondly,  in  some  communities,  busing  en- 
ables them  to  have  better  teachers  and  better 
facilities  which  are  there  because  white  par- 
ents had  the  political  muscle  to  achieve 
quality   schools. 

If  these  white  children  are  to  stay  In  the 
schools  and  the  white  financial  and  political 
support  is  to  continue,  the  newly  integrated 
school  must  continue — or  in  some  cases  to 
be — thought  of  as  a  "white  school."  To  that 
end,  racial  quotas  are  probably  necessary, 
obnoxious  though  they  may  seem  at  first 
glance. 

Experience  suggests  that  if  a  school's  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty  are  approximately  two- 
thirds  white,  its  future  is  probably  viable  as 
an  Integrated  school.  But  once  a  school  "tips 
over"  and  has  a  black  majority,  the  black  stu- 
dents begin  to  feel  themselves  once  again  in 
a  black  school  while  the  number  of  whites 
begins  rapidly  to  diminish  toward  zero. 

What  Is  at  stake  are  the  values  that  are 
honored  In  the  particular  school,  and  these 
In  turn  depend  on  family  backgrounds,  ca- 
reer aspirations  and  the  emphasis  placed  on 
doing  well  academically.  As  long  as  most 
blacks  In  American  society  are  perceived  as 
lower  on  the  social  and  economic  scale  than 
whites,  then  most  whites  are  going  to  resist 
sending  their  children  to  schools  where  blacks 
are  In  the  majority. 

Expressed  another  way.  black  militants  are 
In  a  sense  right  when  they  argue  that  black 
students  who  get  along  well  In  a  white-domi- 
nated Integrated  school  are  being  made  into 
'chocolate-covered  white  men."  But  com- 
peting notions  about  "soul"  provide  no  basis 
for  any   Integrated  education. 

If  white  parents  believe  their  public  schools 
are  not  providing  what  they  want,  they  will 
shift  their  children  to  private  schools  or 
move  their  families  to  the  suburbs. 

The  situation  In  Washington,  DC,  sadly 
demonstrates  the  power  of  this  white  veto. 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  public 
schools  here  has  steadily  declined  since  1954. 
The  few  remaining  academically  prestigious 
public  schools  are  in  a  white  section  in  the 
far  northwest  corner  of  the  city  and  their  fu- 
ture is  precarious.  Meanwhile,  the  city's 
mayor,  congressional  delegate  and  many  of  Its 
other  black  leaders  have  abandoned  the  pub- 
lic school  system  for  their  own  children  for 
the  .same  reasons  as  their  white  middle-class 
coxmterparts. 

In  fashionable  Georgetown,  which  Is  over- 
whelmingly white,  the  few  remaining  public 
schools  are  almost  .solidly  black.  "I  believe  in 
busing."  one  whlta  liberal  Georgetown  matron 
remarked  the  other  evening.  "I  bus  my 
children  four  miles  every  day  to  a  private 
school." 

Unless  Integrated  education  proves  Itself  to 
be  quality  education,  this  dinner  party  witti- 
cism may  become  the  epitaph  of  the  public 
school  system  In  every  large  city  In  America. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
1 1  o'clock  this  morning.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  held 
a  news  conference.  At  that  time  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  has  de- 
cided to  agree  with  the  Senate  position 
and  pay  the  Nation's  school  districts  a 
minimum  of  45  cents  per  meal  for  school 
lunches. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  pa.s.sed  over- 
whelmingly a  resolution  by  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  myself,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  which  would  require  the 
action  the  Department  took  today. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  Senator  Tal- 
madge for  his  diligence  in  this  matter, 
and  the  fact  that  he  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  our  attention.  Without  the  reso- 


lution many  school  districts  would  have 
received  severe  cutbacks  In  school  lunch 
money,  and  many  would  have  abandoned 
the  program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  the 
second  time  we  have  had  to  challenge 
the  administration  because  it  ignored 
hungry  children.  In  June,  we  made  it 
clear  that  this  Congress  wanted  a  decent 
school  breakfast  program,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  cuts  in  the  summer 
nutrition  program. 

Todays  Department  of  Agriculture 
announcement  is  a  victory  not  for  the 
Congress,  but  for  the  Nation's  school 
children. 

However,  the  Department  has  also 
announced  that  it  will  hold  school  dis- 
tricts to  providing  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  only  to  children  whose  parents 
earned  income  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this 
restriction.  That  is  why,  I  believe,  it  is 
important  that  the  Senate  act  on  the 
Universal  Child  Nutrition  and  Nutrition 
Education  Act  of  1971,  S.  2593,  which  I 
introduced  on  September  28.  We  must 
eliminate  the  incredible  patchwork  of 
limiting  legislation  and  regulations  that 
afflict  our  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
health  and  well-being  of  all  our  children 
demands  that  we  meet  their  nutritional 
needs  regardless  of  the  residence  or  in- 
come of  their  families.  My  bill  takes 
account  of  the  widespread  evidence  of 
inadequate  nutrition  among  American 
children  even  in  higher  Income  areas, 
and  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nutrition  education  program  and  the 
substantially  Improved  administration  of 
child  feeding  programs  by  State  and 
local  governments. 


NEW  YORKER  WINS  U.N.  ASSOCIA- 
TION ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1971,  the  Foreign  Relation.s 
Committee  met  to  hear  the  winners  of  an 
essay  contest  held  by  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  New  York  in  the  topic 
"What  should  be  done  now  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  more  effective  force 
for  Peace?" 

The  winner  in  the  high  school  divi- 
sion was  Paul  Rosenberg  of  Jamaica, 
NY.,  who  attends  the  Horace  Mann 
School  in  Riverdale,  Bronx,  N.Y.  He 
wrote  a  most  interesting  and  enlight- 
ened essay  on  this  vital  subject,  reflecting 
learning  and  originality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Paul  Rosenberg  s  essay  be  printed  In 
the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sfatement   by    Paul   Rosenberg   to    Senate 
AND  House  Committees 

Before  structural  changes  or  even  new  na- 
tional commitments  can  be  successful  In 
making  the  United  Nations  more  effective, 
a  psychological  rebirth  must  restore  vigor 
and  sense  of  purpose  to  the  organization  It- 
self. Only  after  the  UN  achieves  a  position  of 
ethical  pre-eminence  can  it  proceed  with  its 
specific  tasks:  making  the  world  realize  the 
awful  dangers  with  which  It  Is  confronted, 
and  convincing  governments  that  the  world 
organization  must  be  given  the  power  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  these  dangers. 
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To  m«ke  nations  whose  defense  apparatus 
Is  so  awesome  that  attack  Is  clearly  suicidal 
willing  to  entrust  the  guardianship  of  world 
security  to  the  United  Nations,  the  UN  must 
assert  a  moral  supremacy  that  has  been 
severely  compromised  by  the  moral  nature 
of  political  deliberation.  A  distinct  separation 
should  be  nxade  between  the  UN  that  Is  an 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  factional 
and  contentious  nations,  and  the  UN  which 
has  moral  prerogatives  of  Us  own.  Both 
these  functions  should  be  maintained,  but 
clearly  delineated.  To  strengthen  Its  moral 
position,  the  UN  should  become  the  focusing 
agent  of  all  humanitarian  efforts  throughout 
the  world;  a  UN  Human  Rights  Authority 
should  be  set  up  to  enforce  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  various  other 
agreements,  such  as  the  Geneva  Conventions 
and  the  precedents  established  at  Nuremberg. 
Enforcement  would  not  be  easy,  of  course, 
but  the  concentrated  force  of  world  opinion 
can  be  effective  in  many  cases  The  United 
Nations  should  provide  the  Impetus  and  ap- 
paratus to  solve  the  nonpolltical  problems  of 
the  world  that  are  too  great  for  any  one  na- 
tion to  handle — such  as  overpopulation.  Il- 
literacy, and  pollution — and  to  coordinate 
scientific  efforts  in  such  fields  as  space  ex- 
ploration and  solar  power.  A  scientific  project 
with  commercial  Implications,  such  as  the 
SST.  could  have  been  better  managed  by  the 
UN  Scientists  with  the  experience  of  the  SST 
and  the  deceleration  of  the  space  program 
behind  them,  would  be  eager  to  work  for  an 
organization  whose  international  spectrum 
of  clients  would  protect  them  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  national  policies  and  economic 
patters. 

The  greatest  dangers  to  world  peace  are 
economic— both  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  that  produces  so  much  hostility. 
and  the  need  of  the  developed  nations  to 
stimulate  and  maintain  prosperity  through 
arms  spending.  By  levying  a  tax.  or  manda- 
tory contribution,  from  each  member's  GNP, 
the  UN  could  be  provided  with  the  relatively 
modest  funds  necessary  for  It  to  oversee  the 
development  of  undersea  resources,  and  the 
distribution  of  these  resources  so  that  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  narrowed.  The 
wealth  of  the  oceans  is  great  enough  to  do 
this — If  the  United  Nations  can  Insure  It  is 
used  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  money 
can  be  raised  if  the  UN  has  the  nerve  to  make 
It  a  prerequisite  of  continued  membership. 
This  choice  of  submitting  to  the  decisions  of 
the  organization  or  leaving  it  will  have  to 
be  offered  to  members  time  and  time  again — 
and  I  feel  It  is  likely  most  will  remain  with- 
in. Other  monies  are  needed  for  the  UN  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  an  International 
market  In  peace-related  products,  so  that 
nations  can  be  convinced  that  their  econ- 
omies can  run  as  smoothly  as  they  do  now 
geared  to  peace,  Instead  of  war. 

But  If  we  wish  to  achieve  any  of  these  new 
roles  for  the  United  Nations,  Its  structure 
must  Insure  that  the  realities  of  power  are 
not  forgotten  I  suggest  a  bicameral  arrange- 
ment, with  a  lower  house  apportioned  by 
military  and  economic  strength,  and  an  up- 
per house  where  all  nations  would  meet  on 
the  basis  of  equality.  These  two  houses  would 
alternately  goad  and  restrain  one  another,  in- 
suring that  decisions  correspond  to  political 
realities  while  moving  steadily  toward  In- 
ternational law. 

Somehow,  the  United  Nations  must  stave 
off  disaster  from  two  sides — nuclear  annlhUa- 
tion  and  social  disintegration.  To  withdraw 
the  world  from  the  awful  precipice  of  nuclear 
destruction,  it  must  force  all  men  to  look 
over  the  edge.  Old  fears  must  be  rearoused, 
not  by  creating  dangerous  situations,  for 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  of  these,  but 
by  informed,  rational  appeal  to  an  Irrational 
instinct — survival.  Feor  is  the  only  aane  re- 
action to  such  prospects  as  we  have,  and  It 
is  up  to  a  revlTlfled  United  Nations  to  make 
the  world  face  up  to  this  fear,  realize  the 
reasons  for  It,  and  destroy  them. 

It  c*nnot  destroy  them  by  turning  their 


own  violent  methods  back  on  them.  WhUe 
a  permanent  UN  mUltary  force  U  probably 
necessary  to  allow  the  UN  to  move  flexibly 
and  to  give  it  credibUity  In  a  world  where 
power  is  measured  in  overkUl  estimates,  re- 
newed strength  of  the  United  Nations  muit 
be  non-violent.  You  cannot  "kill  for  peace" 
without  losing  the  ethical  superiority  of  your 
position.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  be  Invested  with  military 
force  for  it  to  fulfill  Its  primary  objectives. 
The  leaders  of  the  great  powers  realize  that 
the  continued  threat  of  nuclear  war  gives 
neither  side  a  definite  advantage,  and  that 
the  real  danger  to  governments  all  over  the 
world  lies  not  In  ideological  aggrandizement 
but  in  anarchy  or  annihilation.  The  great 
powers  of  the  status  quo  have,  after  all,  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  continued  existence  of 
this  world,  and  it  is  their  leaders  who  can 
most  clearly  see  that,  unless  the  great  social 
problems  of  our  world  are  solved,  government 
Itself  win  be  utterly  unable  to  function  In  the 
future.  "But  these  leaders,  no  matter  how 
acute  their  perception  of  these  truths,  must 
wait  for  an  International  psychcrfogical  cli- 
mate to  be  created  in  which  honest  desire 
for  peaceful  settlement  does  not  appear  to 
the  world  as  weakness,  nor  atdherence  to  In- 
ternational law  submission  to  alien  author- 
ity. The  UN  must  help  the  great  powers  save 
face  through  Its  moral  position;  Its  great  task 
IS  to  make  peaceful  solutions  honorable  as 
well  as  expedient.  And  so.  If  the  UN  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt  to  become  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  all  who  wish  for  peace, 
and  thus  provide  a  means  for  nations  to  tone 
down  their  rhetoric  and  scale  down  their 
arms  expenditures.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for 
the  United  Nations  to  be  militarily  oriented 
at  all. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  United  Nations  chances  for 
success  might  be  Improved.  Clearly.  I  sup- 
port such  steps  and  I  am  Interested  in  the 
work  of  the  UN.  But  at  this  point  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  no  longer  Interested  in  experimenting  with 
International  institutions.  The  government 
seems  to  display  little  ongoing  interest  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  Indeed  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  made  clear  its  coolness 
towards  the  organization  by  falling  to  ap- 
point as  Ambassador  a  man  of  worldwide 
renown.  Also,  the  government  is  supported  in 
Its  Indifference  by  many  Americans;  it  cannot 
at  this  time  be  claimed  that  the  country 
clamiors  for  increased  support  of  the  UN. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
situation  will  change  sooner  than  most  of  us 
expect.  The  question  I  should  try  to  answer 
then — perhaps  a  more  important  one  than 
"How  should  the  UN  be  nuade  a  more  effec- 
tive force  for  peace?" — is  that  of  "How  can 
the  U.S.  be  convinced  that  the  UN  should 
be  made  more  effective?"  Once  this  is  ac- 
complished, I  am  sure  better  means  than 
mine  will  be  suggested. 

America's  needs  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional relations  have  changed  radically  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  yet  our  foreign  policy 
remains  substantially  a  reaction  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  war  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  keystones  of  this  poUcy  have 
been  the  maintenance  of  national  prosperity 
through  the  placement  of  armaments  con- 
tracts and  a  competitive  nuclear  stalemate  of 
mutual  deterrence.  Domestically,  an  Ineffi- 
cient industrial  eetablishment  has  produced 
poorly  designed  weapons  at  fantastic  cost- 
overruns,  threatened  Its  employees'  jobs,  and 
forced  government  subsidies.  This  prosperity 
is  already  on  the  decline  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  reject  the  entire  system.  The 
narrow  defeat  of  the  SST  was  a  slow  Congres- 
sional reaction  to  a  growing  popiUar  con- 
viction. 

Internationally,  the  practice  of  mutual 
deterrence  has  worked  rather  well  so  far.  It 
has  not  only  avoided  nuclear  war,  but  worked 
to  calm  local  conflicts  because  of  worldwide 
fear  of  big  power  Involvement.  It  has  even  al- 
lowed for  some  measure  of  detente.  But  three 


factors  make  it  an  outworn,  disastrous  policy 
for  the  future:  First,  proliferation,  whUe 
ostensibly  halted.  Is  bound  to  surface  at  some 
time  as  most  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions now  have  immediate  nuclear  capability. 
Secondly,  the  possibility  of  a  realistic  China 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  nation  means  tha. 
the  old  two-power  balance  of  terror  will  have 
to  be  remade  to  suit  the  new  three-cornered 
situation,  and  this  will  be  a  difficult  process 
In  any  case,  the  resulting  readjustment  may 
be  far  less  stable  than  the  present  system 
Tlilrdly,  the  actual  machinery  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence, the  arms  race.  Is  bound  to  break 
down  as  It  accelerates,  due  to  It*  spiral 
nature.  It  is  even  now  straining  the  resources 
of  the  nations  Involved. 

so  we  must  begin  to  seek  a  new  nuclear 
policy  to  replace  mutual  deterrence.  Any  such 
nuclear  policy  Is  bound  to  P^^duce  at  best 
stop-gap  measures.  The  only  PO"lbllity  of 
securfng  some  degree  of  safety  ^^^J^^^^^l 
destruction  Involves  the  elimination  of  the 
reasons  that  could  bring  nations  to  nuclear 
war  Some  of  these  are  elemental  components 
of  human  nature  and  cannot  be  altered 
Other  roots  of  belligerency,  however— pou- 
tical  instability,  Illiteracy,  hunger,  poverty— 
could  be  changed  favorably  If  International 
cooperation,  international  law.  and  active 
support  of  international  oragnlzatlons  be- 
come United  States  policy.  In  the  V^^'^ 
none  of  our  old  goals-democracy,  "berty. 
equality,  or  the  pursuit  of  bapplnws— »m 
have  to  be  abandoned:  our  attitude  will  hB%e 
to  change  only  in  regard  to  our  ideologica  ar- 
rogance, and  our  belief  that  nations  that 
receive    our    help    should    conform    to    our 

system  i„„i,     ., 

"  When  subjected  to  an  overall  analysis,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  policies  formulat^ed  n 
the  early  flftlcs  will  have  to  be  remade.  In 
anv  event.  If  we  are  to  survive  the  next  ten 
years  The  edifice  the  United  States  con- 
structed at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
IS  breaking  apart.  The  Common  Market 
makes  a  United  Europe  a  possible  Fourth 
Superpower:  NATO  loses  members,  men  and 
money;  our  supremacy  is  lost  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; our  military  forces  in  Europe  may 
be  withdrawn:  and  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments are  broken.  As  we  sUnd  at  present, 
there  is  nothing  for  a  young  person  living 
in  America  to  look  forward  to  but  a  long 
struggle  on  the  part  of  our  government  and 
military  to  suppress  any  evidence  of  dissatis- 
faction wherever  we  may  have  a  degree  of 
influence,  the  result  of  which  may  be  an 
eventual  retirement  to  a  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica" awaiting  a  sordid  end  as  a  result  of  a 
senseless  nuclear  war  or  an  equally  senseless 
domestic  anarchy  and  repression.  Perhaps 
this  explains  why  young  Americans  are  so 
anxious  to  see  foreign  policy  changed  Pres- 
ent policy  leaves  us  nothing  to  look  forward 

to. 

The  most  damaging  characteristic  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  an  ability  to  see  a 
particular  regime  for  what  it  is— in  many 
cases,  corrupt,  despotic,  futureless— and  still 
to  support  it.  Voting  patterns  in  the  United 
Nations  have  mirrored  the  transfer  of  power 
in  many  developing  nations  from  pro-Amer- 
ican governments  to  socialist-nationalist 
groups;  while.  In  other  nations,  oligarchies 
remain  In  control.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that 
many  so-called  "popular"  revolutions  have 
brought  to  power  only  a  new  set  of  dictators, 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  support  these 
governments  than  the  old  oligarchies. 

Instead  of  pursuing  our  present  policy  and 
watching  the  strength  of  the  regimes  we  sup- 
port being  whittled  down  over  the  years  while 
Peking  and  Moscow  are  able  to  exploit  the 
understandable  hatred  of  deprived  people  to- 
wards us,  we  should  compete  with  Moscow 
and  Peking  for  support  among  Indigenous 
popular  movements  In  developing  nMlons 
throughout  the  world.  The  most  potent  force 
In  most  of  these  oountrlM  to  nationalism— 
and  It  Is  very  possible  that  against  the  Bresh- 
nev  doctrine  and  the  militancy  of  the 
Chinese,  our  friendship  will  appear  most  at- 
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tractive  to  most  nations — once  we  cease  to 
be  Identified  with  the  forces  of  oppression. 

It  seenu  to  be  time  to  realize  that  economic 
conditions  In  most  developing  nations  are 
utterly  unsulted  for  American-style  democ- 
racy and  that  some  form  of  socialism  repre- 
sents the  only  possible  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  these  nations.  The  phenomenon  of 
convergence  may  assure  us  that  so  long  as 
Individual  political  leaders  do  not  Interfere 
with  a  natural  process,  this  socialism  will  not 
In  the  end  be  very  different  from  our  own 
system.  We  should  Immediately  repudiate 
those  governments  which,  though  they  may 
be  staunch  allies,  are  clearly  corrupt  and  un- 
popular dictatorships.  We  should  extend  all 
possible  aid  to  nations  genuinely  trying  to 
find  a  middle  path  through  democratic 
means,  such  as  India. 

The  role  the  United  Nations  could  play  In 
a  transition  of  our  policy  Is  an  Important  and 
many-sided  one.  By  recognizing  all  nations  on 
an  equcU  basis  through  the  UN.  we  recog- 
nize their  Implicit  right  to  decide  their  own 
Ideological  and  political  policies.  We  must 
do  BO  If  we  are  not  to  remain  exclusively 
Identified  with  the  decaying  despotisms  of 
the  world.  We  can  further  aid  neutral  nations 
In  resisting  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  social 
disintegration  through  aid  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  we  clearly  are  not 
ready  to  provide  direct  support  to  nations 
at  odds  with  our  ideology. 

Once  we  begin  looking  for  something  to 
help  us  In  our  reformation  of  foreign  policy, 
and  to  provide  a  safety  apparatus  to  prevent 
nuclear  war.  the  United  Nations  is  the  ob- 
vious choice.  As  the  oldest  surviving  large 
International  organization.  It  is  the  only  in- 
tact remnant  of  the  Great  Alliance  of  World 
War  II.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
place  where  the  new  nationhood  of  the  post- 
colonial  world  was  confirmed.  It  is  the  only 
Institution  with  any  hope  of  marshalling  the 
worldwide  support  and  prestige  needed  to  or- 
ganize International  efforts  which  are  the 
only  real  hope  for  a  secure  future.  It  de- 
serves our  active  suppwrt  The  only  way  to 
avoid  the  collapse  of  morul  leadership  Is  to 
change  our  present  policies,  and  then  change 
them  again  if  necessary.  For  the  most  debili- 
tating effect  of  any  power  Is  its  Inability  to 
seriously    consider    change. 


LATIN  AMERICA 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Panama 
has  spotlighted  the  legitimate  concern 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions that  they  are  low  on  the  priorities 
of  this  administration. 

Faced  with  a  fait  accomplis  by  the 
representative  of  this  administration's 
new  economic  plan,  the  Latin  nations 
spoke  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
all  the  nations  in  the  developing  world 
when  they  expressed  the  view  that  they 
were  being  punished  for  a  balance-of- 
payments  situation  that  they  had  done 
almost  notliing  to  create.  Their  balance 
of  payments  with  the  United  States  has 
been  in  the  past  and  continues  to  be  to- 
day highly  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

But  this  most  recent  incident  in  the 
declining  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica simply  reflects  an  administration 
outlook  that  began  with  the  ill-fated 
Rockefeller  mission  and  continued 
through  the  refusal  of  this  administra- 
tion to  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  finance  the  sale  of  Boeing  aircraft  to 
Chile's  airlines.  This  latest  event  Is 
viewed   by  Latin   American   nations  as 


an  affront  to  their  independence,  regard- 
less of  their  differing  attitudes  toward 
the  Allende  government. 

Our  attitude  toward  Latm  America 
has  been  more  than  benign  neglect.  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  heavy  handed 
attempts  to  indicate  our  displeasure  at 
the  coming  to  power  of  a  new  govern- 
ment in  Chile  and  a  low  keyed  but  still 
evident  policy  of  weighing  the  commer- 
cial Interests  of  private  U.S.  companies 
far  higher  than  other  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional interest. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Theodore  S.  Sorenson  discussed 
the  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  relationship 
with  Latin  America.  In  his  conclusion, 
he  reminds  us  of  President  Kennedy's 
admonition  that  if  our  policies  tend  to 
Impede  peaceful  change,  we  shall  reap 
violent  revolution  in  its  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  article 
by  Mr.  Sorenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  Don't  Have  Any  Priends  There 
(By  Theodore  C.  Sorensen) 

This  nation's  relationship  with  Ijatln  Amer- 
ici  is  about  to  be  drastically,  perhaps  perma- 
nently, damaged  as  the  result  of  narrow  and 
Inflexible    commercial    pressures. 

Those  large  US.  oil.  cfjpper  and  other  com- 
panies which  now  find  themselves.  In  the 
face  of  surging  Latin-American  nationalism, 
unable  to  do  business  In  the  same  old  way, 
are  understandably  resentful  and  are  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  International  law. 
But  our  much  broader  national  Interests  will 
not  be  served  If  our  Government  views  these 
disputes,  and  Latin  America  generally,  only  In 
a  hostile  bu.slnesa  context.  Nevertheless,  the 
Treasury  Department,  over  .State  Department 
opposition,  is  today  basically  advocating  that 
kind  of  negative  posture;  and  President 
Nixon  Is  said  to  be  in  the  process  of  deciding 
whether  to  permit  this  approach  to  fill  the 
pre.sent  Latin-American  policy  vacuum. 

The  Treasury's  position  is  evidently  ba.sed 
on  Secretary  Connally's  reported  conclusion 
that  "We  don't  have  any  friends  there  any- 
way." That  remarkably  uninformed  and  In- 
sensitive statement  mistakenly  assumes  that 
only  antl-U.S.  sentiments  motivate  those 
Latln-.Amerlcan  governments  wishing  to  con- 
trol the  exploitation  of  their  natural  and 
marine  resources,  or  wishing  to  break  up  the 
giant  property  holdings  that  have  long  kept 
their  campesinoH  In  virtual  peonage,  or  wish- 
ing to  reduce  their  national  overdependence 
on  decisions  made  In  New  York  board  rooms. 
In  truth,  those  hemispheric  leaders  mo.st  de- 
termined to  pluy  a  larger  role  in  guiding  na- 
tional economic  development  are  the  very 
same  leaders  who  recently  expressed  to  me 
the  most  genuine  admiration  and  affection 
for  the  people  and  ideals  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  .sure,  their  feelings  may  not  have 
come  through  In  our  news  media,  which  have 
a  tendency  (reflected  occasionally  even  on 
The  New  York  Times  editorial  page)  to  em- 
ploy conveniently  brief  but  pejorative 
labels — such  as  "leftist,"  "rightist."  and  ■mil- 
itary dictatorship" — to  explain  complex  de- 
velopments south  of  the  border  that  are 
in  fact  more  pragmatic  than  Ideological.  But 
the  present  military  Government  In  Peru,  to 
cite  one  example.  Is  in  fact  vastly  different 
In  background  and  in  motivation  from  the 
traditional  "Junta""  we  assumed  It  to  be  Sim- 
ilarly, the  vitality  of  Chlle"s  opposition  parties 
and  press  Is  directly  contrary  to  our  custom- 
ary image  of  ""Marxist"  nations.  And  why 
must  we  continually  be  asked  to  shed  tears 


for  the  passing  of  "democracies"  In  which  ac- 
tual political  and  economic  power  was  wholly 
exercised  by  and  for  a  small  privileged  olig- 
archy? 

Yes.  we  still  have  friends  In  Latin  America. 
But  the  Connally  statement  unfortunately 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  we  do  start  responding  to  each 
act  of  economic  nationalism  with  Instant  and 
automatic  hostility — without  waiting  to  see. 
for  example,  whether  those  governments  na- 
tionalizing properties  will  meet  the  broad 
International  law  standards  of  fair  compen- 
sation, or  whether  an  International  confer- 
ence can  sensibly  Hx  territorial  sea  limits- - 
then  inevitably  more  Latin-American  stu- 
dents, intellectuals,  workers  and  peasants 
will  be  driven  further  to  the  left.  This  can 
only  dismay  their  hardpressed  governments, 
delight  presently  scattered  guerrilla  move- 
ments, and  endanger  those  modern-mlndcd 
U.S.  investors  and  businessmen  who  are  fully 
desirous  of  working  with  these  governments 
through  Joint  ventures,  service  contracts  and 
other    collaborative    arrangements. 

If  rigid  financial  interests  thus  succeed  In 
dominating  our  Latin-American  relations.  It 
will  be  In  part  because  no  one  else  showed 
much  Interest.  In  ten  year  since  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Hemisphere  has  gone  from 
priority  to  purgatory  In  U.S.  foreign  policy 
"Tho.se  leaders  with  whom  I  met  could  discern 
no  Administration  '"policy"'  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica today,  no  single  overriding  program  to 
submerge  the  dissonant  attitudes  of  the  Con- 
gress, corporations  and  competing  execu- 
tive departments,  no  bold  new  concepts  of 
cooperation  to  replace  the  constant  haggling 
over  bits  and  pieces  of  policy,  fishing  rights, 
sugar  quotas  and  the  price  of  coffee.  State 
Department  pronouncements  range  from  the 
politely  tolerant  to  the  mildly  indifferent 
While  we  are  busy  sseklng  normalization  of 
our  relations  with  China,  we  resist  their 
normalizing  relations  with  Cuba.  In  place  of 
the  trade  preferences  they  were  solemnly 
promised  to  diversify  their  exports,  we  have 
imposed  an  additional  10  per  cent  surcharge 

riio  proposed  get-tough  or  the  presen; 
benign-neglect  policies  may  cost  us  nothing 
today.  But,  over  the  long  run.  do  we  really 
want  a  series  of  Calcuttas  in  this  hemisphere 
which  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  a  series  of  Castros?  Or  will  we  remember 
in  time  that.  In  Latin  America  In  particular. 
"Those  wlio  make  peaceful  revolution  Impos- 
.Klblp  m.-ike  violent  revolution  inevitable."" 


A  RECKLESS  WASTE  OF  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  September  30,  1971.  The  story  details 
the  shortatre  of  trees,  the  competition 
between  the  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional uses  of  forests,  and  the  vastly  in- 
crea.sed  logging  that  may  have  to  be 
done  over  the  next  20  years  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  wood  fibeis.  The 
National  Forest  Products  A.ssociatioii 
warns  tliat  the  situation  is  ""tantamount 
almost  to  a  national  crisis."' 

Wc  tannol  afford  to  wa.stc  these  re- 
.sources  ihiit  are  in  such  short  supply 
Yet  tliat  is  precisely  what  we  are  doiim 
by  refusing  to  recover  and  reuse  wood 
fibers  from  our  solid  waste. 

Regrettably  and  outrageou.sly.  the 
Fedeial  Government  is  the  worst  culprit. 
Nearly  200,000.000  pounds  of  paper  were 
used  last  year  by  the  Crovernmeut  Print- 
ing Office,  but  not  a  single  sheet  of  It  was 
recycled  paper.  Every  pound  of  it  wa.s 
virgin  pulp  from  our  shrinking  forest.s — 
about  1,500,000  trees  worth. 
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In  this,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
lagging  significantly  behind  private  in- 
dustry and  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, who  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
experiment,  and  whose  experience  has 
shown  that  recycled  paper  is  every  bit 
as  tough,  long  lasting,  and  versatUe  as 
paper  made  from  virgin  wood. 

Those  who  set  the  paper  standards  for 
our  Government  had  better  wake  up  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  while  our  forests  are 
still  standing.  They  must  remember  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  protect  tlie  public 
interest,  not  the  status  (juo  relationship 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
its  favorite  virgin  pulp  suppliers.  And 
the  public  interest  is,  overwhelmingly, 
immediate  and  large-scale  use  of  re- 
cycled paper  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  timely  consideration  of  my 
bills  S.  2266  and  S.  2267,  and  other  bills 
now  in  Congress  relating  to  the  use  of 
recycled  materials.  Time  is  growing 
short. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

floht  on   the   timber   line  ;    crop   or 
Herttace? 
(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 
EuRBJiA.  Calif. — To  a  Oeorgla-Paciflc  Cor- 
poration forester,  his  l>oots  planted  In  the 
dust  of  a  logging  trail,  that  timber  on  the 
next  rldg«  U  "a  crop'"  to  be  harvested. 

But  to  a  Sierra  Club  conservationist,  the 
same  timber  pKJSsessea  "extraordinary  beauty 
and  unique  quality"  to  be  preserved. 

This  particular  timber  happens  to  be  a 
controversial  mountainside  of  redwoods  bor- 
dering Redwood  National  Park  near  here, 
which  the  company  owns  and  now  Is  logging. 
But  It  could  Just  as  well  be  other  forest  lands 
most  anywhere  In  the  country. 

From  the  rugged  slopes  of  Douglas  fir  here 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  yellow-pine 
flats  of  the  Deep  South,  timber  companies 
and  environmentalists  are  locked  In  a  foot- 
race for  American  foreets. 

KrrECTS   projected 
The  outcome  Is  likely  to  affect   even   the 
most  urbanized  Americans: 

Lumber  prices  will  rise  and  housing  needs 
go  unmet  unless  logging  accelerates,  says 
the  timber  Industry.  ""Tantamount  almost  to 
a  national  crisis."  warns  the  National  For- 
est Products  Association. 

But  public  tise  of  forests  —for  recreation, 
water,  flsh  and  wildlife,  scenery — will  be 
spoiled  by  heavier  timber  production,  reply 
environmentalists.  "The  forest  lands  of  the 
nation.'"  charges  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  (D) 
of  Michigan,  are  being  systematically  de- 
stroyed by  unsound  forest  practices.  .  . 

Both  sides  have  Incorporated  their  views 
into  bills  now  competing  in  Congress.  Public 
hearings  have  Just  been  completed  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee  in  several  parts  of  the 
country — Atlanta,  Oa.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Syracuse,  N.Y, — with  climactic  hearings  in 
Washington  due  soon. 

The  industry  supports  a  bill  by  Sen  Mark 
O  Hatfield  (Rl  of  Oregon  intended  as  he  puts 
it.  to  "permit  substantial  Increases  in  tim- 
ber production,"  chiefly  In  private  and  state- 
owned  forests  through  incentive  grants.  As 
balancers,  the  bill  provides  an  advisory  board 
and  public  hearings  for  national  forests,  and 
earmarks  receipts  from  federal  limber  sales 
lor  management  ""Improvement  "" 

'"Our  main  Interest,"  a  trade-association 
official  told  this  correspondent  during  a  visit 
to  Oregon  forests.  "Is  to  encourage  develop- 
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ment  of  privately  owned  small  forest  lands, 
most  of  them  In  the  East."  These  contain 
more  than  one-half  of  the  nation's  forests, 
but  produce  only  18  percent  of  Its  timber. 

Conservationists  prefer  legislation  by  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  (D)  of  Montana  (introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Dln- 
gell) putting  teeth  Into  the  old  concept  of 
■multiple  use  "  The  bill  curtails  clearcuttlng 
(removing  aU  timber  In  one  cutting),  wood 
exports,  and  logging  in  areas  qualifying  as 
wilderness. 

"We  are  simply  attempting."  said  an  aide 
of  Senator  Metcalf.  "to  get  a  degree  of  state 
and   federal    control   over   a    basic   resource." 

Disagreement  between  the  two  measures 
rages  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  forest  fire. 
The  Metcalf-Dlngell  bill  would  "actually  dis- 
courage tree  growing,""  charges  one  Indus- 
try group.  The  Sierra  Club  retorts  that  the 
Hatfield  proposal  "would  give  the  exploiters 
of   our  forests  a  free   rein."' 

DISPITE    SIMMERS 

The  dispute  over  the  future  of  American 
forests  has  been  smoldering  toward  a  de- 
cision since  early  last  year. 

The  first  sparks  flew  when  the  House- 
recording  one  of  the  first  congressional  vic- 
tories of  the  fledgling  environmental  move- 
ment—in February.  1970,  rejected  by  a  stun- 
ningly wide  margin  of  228  to  150  a  bill  In- 
creasing the  "allowable  cut"  In  national  for- 
ests. The  pending  Hatfield  bill  revives  some 
of  its  provisions. 

The  White  House  Task  Force  on  Softwood 
Lumber  and  Plywood  Supply  that  summer 
renewed  a  call  for  more  timber,  and  the 
executive  branch  answered.  President  Nixon 
ordered  logging  In  public  forests  boosted  60 
percent  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  asked  a 
correspondingly  larger  budget.  But  lack  of 
funds  has  stymied  Implementation. 

The  wood-products  Industry  now  has  pre- 
pared Itself  for  another  push  by  broadening 
its  base  (embracing  professional  foresters 
and  homebullders  (  reorganizing  Its  Washing- 
ton lobby — even  buying  full-page  newspaper 
ads  and  television  commercials  In  an  effort 
to  counteract  what  it  regards  as  an  unfair 
"antlenvlronment"    image. 

The  outlook:  hearings  concluding  In  this 
waning  session  of  Congress,  followed  next 
year  by  search  for  a  compromise — or  a  show- 
down. 


DRUG    ABUSE    PREVENTION    WEEK 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  is  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 
It  has  been  designated  as  a  reminder 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  afflict- 
ing us  and  of  the  measures  we  must  un- 
dertake to  correct  it. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history  we 
have  enjoyed  unprecedented  successes 
and  achievements;  we  have  attained  un- 
stirpassed  heights  of  social  and  techno- 
logical development.  Yet  we  are  now  in 
the  clutches  of  an  evil  which  has  spread 
at  an  alarming  rate  through  our  social 
fabric  in  the  guise  of  a  remedy  for  minor 
ills,  in  the  guise  of  relief.  In  reaching 
toward  the  zenith  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, we  have  been  negligent  in  our  de- 
velopment of  human  response  mecha- 
nisms. We  simply  do  not  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  forces  that  have  been  un- 
leashed. And  where  the  complexities  of 
our  lives  have  too  far  exceeded  our  indi- 
vidual caE>acity  to  cope,  we  have  turned 
to  artificial  means  of  escape. 

Drug  abuse  prevention  goes  far  beyond 
reducing  the  amount  of  iUegal  heroin 
coming  into  the  country.  Granted,  this 
is  a  vital  mission  and  one  which  should 
be  increased  and  intensified.  Our  em- 


phasis should  not  be  on  the  white  powder 
itself— it  has  always  been  with  us  in 
some  form — but  on  the  reasons  why  it 
is  in  such  demand.  What  are  we  to  do 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs? 
What  are  we  to  do  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  legal  therapeutic  drugs  which  are 
also  being  abused?  How  can  the  young- 
ster, the  teenager,  the  housewife,  the 
businessman,  and  the  scientist  be 
reached  so  that  each  can  face  problems 
and  stress  without  relying  on  a  powdered 
substance  to  siLstain  him?  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous task.  It  Involved  nothing  les.s 
than  a  change  of  heart,  a  change  of 
thought,  a  change  of  mind. 

The  Nation  is  up  in  arms.  Our  people 
are  crying  out  for  help.  Government  and 
private  agencies  are  making  every  effort 
to  pro\'ide  aid  and  assistance.  It  is  great- 
ly encouraging  that  more  support  is  being 
given  for  researcli  into  methods  of  reach- 
ing the  addict  or  the  potential  addict,  of 
developing  the  chUd's  abiUty  to  grasp 
reality  and  its  meaning,  of  directing  his 
behavior  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  cope 
with  it.  Many  of  our  private  as  well  as 
pubhc  institutions  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  society  has  gone  beyond  us. 
and  that  we  must  catch  up  and  again 
control.  This  can  and  is  being  done  with 
new  techniques  and  new  dedication. 

But  now,  when  our  population  is  so 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
drugs,  we  must  accept  the  challenge  of 
eradicating  the  causes  of  drug  use.  We 
cannot  cure  the  disease  by  simply  treat- 
ing its  symptoms.  That  has  never  worked 
and  will  never  work.  We  must  fortify 
ourselves  to  understanding  people  and 
their  real  needs.  We  must  eliminate  the 
underlying  causes:  poverty,  irrelevant 
education,  poor  housing  and  unemploy- 
ment, to  name  but  a  few.  Only  by  focus- 
ing on  the  individual  and  his  needs  can 
we  once  8«ain  establish  control  over  the 
system  we  have  devised. 

I  am.  therefore,  grateful  that  we  have 
this  week  to  reconsider  what  we  are  doing 
and  where  we  are  going.  We  have  a 
tremendous  challenge  facing  us.  It  is 
through  new  methods  and  new  directions 
in  every  level  of  society  that  we  will 
meet  this  challenge.  We  must  each  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  this  purpose.  We 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  new,  to 
understand  the  concepts  and  methods 
necessary  for  survival  In  today's  society, 
and  to  reshape  our  Institutions,  and  our 
individual  responses  to  insure  a  full  and 
constructive  life  for  all  our  people. 


THE   FOOD   AND   DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr,  President,  in  these 
days  when  goverrunent  in  general  and 
regulatory  agencies  in  particular  are  at- 
tacked in  some  quarters  as  unre^x>nsive 
to  citizen  interest  and  demand,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  what  one  of  our  Nations 
leading  medical  publications  has  to  say 
about  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  the  head 
of  one  of  our  hardest  working  and  imdcr- 
rated  consumer  protection  agencies,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

An  editorial  published  in  Medical  Trib- 
une for  September  8.  1971.  closes  by 
saying  about  FDA  Commissioner  Charles 
C.  Edwards: 
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Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  good.  Indeed  an 
outstanding  cominlasloner.  U  he  ■ucceeafiiUy 
provides  tb«  answers  to  tbe  queetlons  he 
ixMed,  he  may  well  be  a  great  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Ocxjd — And  Outstand- 
\i\g,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good—  AND  Outstanding 

The  FiKxl  and  Drug  Administration  is  for- 
tunate to  be  beaded  by  a  commissioner  who 
18  a  physician  and  an  administrator  and  who 
excels  at  both  disciplines.  Since  taking  com- 
nidnd.  Dr  Charles  C  Edwards  haa  had  the 
herculMin  taslc  of  reorganizing  and  restruc- 
turing the  FDA  and  of  recruiting  aclentlflc 
and  technical  manpower  for  It.  Along  witb 
this  major  chore,  be  has  simultaneously  had 
to  confront  sticky  problems  and  make  deci- 
sions in  the  area  of  public  health  while  un- 
der Qre  from  contending  vested  Interests  and 
while  constantly  reporting  to  Congreealonal 
committees.  All  this.  In  addition  to  the  al- 
most Impocelble  task  of  the  FDA's  day-to- 
day regulatory  activities. 

Although  Medical  Tribune  haa  often  taken 
iMue  with  FDA  decisions.  It  iMw  done  so  with 
admiring  reepect  for  Commissioner  Edwards' 
achievements,  his  surgical  coolness  under 
.stress,  and  his  round-the-clock  dedication 
to  his  responsibilities. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  the  Symposium  on 
National  Policy  and  the  Life  Sciences,  held 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Dr.  Edwards  empha- 
sized that  public  Interest  and  sophistication 
in  scientific  matters  must  be  encouraged  by 
the  scientific  community,  which  must  see  to 
It  that  this  interest  "Is  predicated  upon  and 
nourished  by  sclentlflc  fact  and  not  emo- 
tionalism," Dr.  Edwards  posed  a  number  of 
fundamental  questions  that  confront  th« 
FDA  and  that  are  of  great  importance  to  phy- 
sicians, to  patlenU,  and  to  the  public  weal 
in  general. 

He  asked:  d)  "How  do  we  get  across  to 
the  public  and  to  our  public  critics  the  dou- 
ble face  of  our  respouslbllltles  the  positive 
responsibility  to  regulate  good  products  onto 
the  market  as  well  as  the  negative  rcsponsi- 
trtllty  to  regulate  bad  products  off  the  mar- 
ket?" (3)  "Where  do  we  draw  the  line  in  de- 
manding aclentlflc  proof  of  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  existing  products  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain we  are  protecting  the  public  and  yat 
not  stifling  research  to  discover  still  mor« 
beaeflclal  cures.'"  (3)  "How  do  we  deal  with 
the  constant  problem  of  having  to  make 
regulatory  decisions  In  the  face  of  Incom- 
plete and  Inconclusive  sclentlflc  knowledge?" 
(4)  "Finally,  in  the  face  of  doxUjt  and  skep- 
ticism, how  do  we  In  government.  In  the  scl- 
entlAc  conxmunlty,  and  industry  restore  pub- 
Uc  confldence  in  our  decision  making?" 

This  last  crucial  question  calls  for  under- 
standing and  participation  on  the  part  of  all 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
preservation  of  health  From  a  long  view, 
"public  confidence  In  .  .  decision  making" 
wUl  evolve  out  of  hard  decisions  that  may 
be  unpopular  with  industry  as  well  as  with 
consumer  lobbyists — hard  decisions  based  on 
the  perspectives  of  medicine  and  silence  that 
may  be  unpopular  with  legislators  as  well  as 
with  the  lay  press.  Scientific  perspective,  the 
traditional  procedures,  and  the  forums  of 
medicine  are  not  easy  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  hysterical  headlines,  but  they  must 
be  If  progress  in  medicine  is  to  be  preserved 
within  the  context  of  sclent mc  freedom  as 
well  as  responslblUty. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  been  a  good,  Indeed  aa 
outstanding,  commissioner.  If  ha  succesB- 
fully  provides  the  answers  to  the  question* 
he  poeed,  he  may  well  be  a  great  one. 


INSUFFICIENT  FUNDING  OP  REC- 
LAMATION CONSTRUCTION  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  situation 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  which 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  toward  the  citlzenf 
they  serve  and  the  contractors  who  do 
businens  with  them. 

When  Federal  construction  agencies 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
quest bids  for  construction  work,  they, 
understandably,  do  not  reveal  their  own 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Job.  The  con- 
tractors who  bid  on  the  work  must  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  specifications 
determine  a  specific  way  of  performing 
the  tasks  involved.  They  usually  choose 
a  schedule  and  method  which  will  pro- 
vide the  most  efBcient  total  cost,  and  their 
success  In  obtaining  the  contract  often 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  devise  the 
most  modern  and  effective  methods. 

A  problem,  however,  arises  when  the 
successful  contractor  has  selected  a  work 
schedule  faster  than  the  one  the  agency 
haa  comtemplated  in  requesting  ap- 
propriations to  fund  the  project.  In  ef- 
fect, the  contractor  then  proceeds  to  ac- 
complish more  work  in  a  given  fiscal  year 
than  the  agency  can  pay  for.  He  is  then 
faced  with  the  need  to  carry  the  costs  of 
financing  his  own  work  for  a  portion  of 
the  year:  or,  alternatively  to  bear  the 
costs  of  terminating  and  restarting  his 
operation.  On  a  large  construction  proj- 
ect either  of  these  alternatives  can  be  a 
sizable  financial  burden  and  one  which 
was  not  anticipated  in  the  estimate.  In 
effect,  efficiency  is  penalized. 

Of  course,  all  Government  construction 
contracts  contain  a  proviso  making  the 
Government's  performance  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  appropriations. 
"The  contractor,  therefore,  has  been 
warned  and  has  little  legal  recourse 

Government  contracting  and  policy, 
however,  should  not  penalize  the  inde- 
pendent contractor  through  the  use  of 
this  saving  clause.  Occasions  when  con- 
tractors are  faced  with  such  a  situation 
should  be  very  rare  and  until  recently 
they  have  been.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  there  have  been  numerous  situ- 
ations of  this  kind  on  Reclamation  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  and  there  are 
a  number  taking  shape  at  present. 

The  case  with  which  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar involves  a  contractor  at  work  on  a 
tunnel  of  the  Strawberry  Aqueduct,  a 
feature  of  the  central  Utah  project.  This 
is  a  very  vital  water  supply  project  to 
the  State  of  Utah  and  Its  costs  will  be 
largely  repaid  by  the  citizens  of  Utah.  I 
am  concerned  that  it  be  completed  ex- 
peditiously and  economically.  The  con- 
tractor, who  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  the 
job  by  a  significant  margin,  based  his 
bid  upon  the  use  of  very  sophisticated 
tunneling  machinery.  "The  contractor 
now  finds  that  his  rate  of  progress  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's estimate  that  there  will  be  in- 
sufficient funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  per- 
mit liim  to  keep  working.  He  will  have  to 
lay  off  100  men  and  either  have  expen- 
sive equipment  lying  idle  or  he  must  dis- 


mantle the  massive  turmeling  machine 
and  move  It  to  another  Job. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  so 
many  of  these  CEises  have  recently  come 
up.  Public  works  funds  have  been  so 
stringently  limited  by  the  administration 
that  the  normal  margins  of  safety  no 
longer  exist  which  have  in  the  past  pro- 
vided the  agencies  with  management 
latitude  to  make  fund  transfers  among 
project.':  In  fact  the  funds  are  spread  so 
thinly  among  the  projects  underway 
that  no  contingencies  can  be  accommo- 
dated Second,  the  generally  depressed 
economy  has  limited  the  work  which  is 
available  to  contractors.  Consequently, 
they  are  about  to  concentrate  their  best 
men  and  equipment  upon  the  few  Jobs 
they  have,  and  thereby  they  will  make 
swift  con.struction  progress. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  past  time  for  the  Federal  con- 
.struction  agencies  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  thus  abnormal  situation.  The 
agencies  should  begin  immediately  to  put 
into  effect  new  contracting  procedures  to 
adequately  warn  contractors  when  they 
are  contemplating  schedules  which  are 
too  swift  to  match  the  snail's  pace  fund- 
ing program.  The  sanctity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budgetary  slowdown  should  not  be 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  American 
busines.smen  who  are  already  bearing 
the  burdens  of  a  depressed  construction 
industry. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  request  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  fund  those  contractors 
who  are  already  committed  stfid  on  the 
job.  The  American  people  need  these  re- 
source development  projects  and  they 
deserve  the  economic  benefits  of  the  most 
efficient  construction  methods.  And  thase 
citizens  who  are  directly  involved  as  em- 
ployees of  Government  contractors  de- 
serve fair  and  equitable  treatment  by 
their  Government  agencies. 


NATIONAL    DRUG    ABUSE    PREVEN- 
TION WEEK 

Mr  COOK  Mr.  President,  last  month 
President  Nixon  signed  a  proclamation 
designating  this,  the  week  of  October  3, 
1971.  as  National  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Week.  H1.S  action  was  more  than  a 
Simple  recognition  of  drug  abuse  as  a 
problem  of  national  scope  and  a  caase 
for  national  concern.  His  emphasis  was 
on  educating  our  Nation  to  effectively 
meet  this  problem.  The  prevention  of 
further  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States 
requires  the  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion of  every  segment  of  our  present 
population — teachers,  parents,  students, 
and  clergy  alike.  The  thorough  under- 
standing and  realistic  assessment  of  our 
present  problems  involving  drug  abu.se 
will  provide  the  only  elTective  avenue  to- 
ward their  solution. 

Two  facts  must  be  recognized.  First, 
that  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  not  just 
one  problem  but  many.  The  misuse  of 
drugs  encompasses  everything  from  the 
most  commonplace  stimulants  and  de- 
pressants to  the  most  powerful  of  our 
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hallucinogens  and  narcotics.  Each  drug 
carries  with  it  its  own  peculiar  set  of 
problems  and  abuses.  Each  must  be  as- 
sessed and  dealt  with  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Second,  drugs  are  abused  by  more 
than  one  segment  of  the  population.  Pre- 
vention of  drug  abuse  requires  the  firm 
and  coordinated  efforts  of  every  segment 
of  society  and  every  level  of  government. 
The  misuse  of  drugs  is  a  problem  which 
effects  and  concerns  each  one  of  us.  The 
prevention  of  further  abuse  demands 
more  of  us  than  Just  lipservice,  it  de- 
mands educated  action  and  legislation. 
Let  me  urge  every  American  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  National  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week,  and  to  learn  more  about  the 
facts  involved.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
further  drug  abuse  is  to  correct  the  ig- 
norance which  is  at  its  root. 


SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSONS  IN- 
TEGRATED PEST  CONTROL  BILL: 
A  RATIONAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  DESTRUC- 
TIVE CHEMICALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  )  introduced 
a  bill  last  May  to  provide  an  sdtemative 
to  the  Nation's  rigid  reliance  on  the  use 
of  broad-spectrum  chemicals  to  control 
agricultural  and  forest  pests. 

This  bill,  S.  1794,  has  the  bipartisan 
support  of  26  Senators,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  among  the  cosponsors. 

Senator  Nelson's  bill  would  establish 
a  large-scale,  5-year  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  test  and  develop  an  integrated 
approach  to  controlling  pests.  This  ap- 
proach incorporates  the  several  alter- 
nate— chemical  and  nonchemical — 
methods  of  suppressing  plant  pests  in  a 
scientific  manner.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  earmark  funds  to  expand  the 
grant  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  elicit  the  research  support 
of  the  Nation's  universities  in  helping  de- 
velop a  sound,  rationtil  pest  control  ap- 
proach to  assure  a  continuing  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  fiber  through  a 
means  compatible  with  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Hearings  were  conducted  on  the  bill  on 
September  30  and  October  1  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry's 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  is  the  chairman. 

There  was  unanimous  and  enthusias- 
tic support  for  the  integrated  pest  con- 
trol concept  embodied  in  Senator  Nel- 
son's bill  expressed  by  witnesses  from 
tiie  privats  sector  and  from  11  imivei-si- 
ties  across  the  country. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  the  As- 
sociated Dairymen,  the  Associated  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.,  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  the  E>elta  Council  of  Mississippi, 
the  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
and  the  Plains  Agricultural  Council  of 
Texas  were  among  the  supporters  of  S. 
1794  who  appeared  at  the  hearings  or 
submitted  statements  for  the  record. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  Members 
of  Congi-ess  the  very  fine  statement  by 
Senator  Nelson  in  testimony  on  S.  1794. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 


Nelson's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  GAYLoao  Nelson 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee as  lead-off  witness  at  this  hearing  to 
consider  S.  1794,  a  bill  that  I  introduced  on 
May  6  of  this  year.  This  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  expanded  basic  research  in 
the  principles  of  Integrated  pest  control.  A 
companion  to  this  blU.  H  R.  8159.  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  Hotise  by  Congressman 
David  Obey  of  Wl.sconsln  and  others. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me  that  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  your  committee,  Senator  Eastland 
of  Mississippi  and  Senator  Chiles  of  Florida, 
have  joined  with  24  other  Senators  In  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.  Few  pieces  of  legislation 
receive  such  strong,  bipartisan  support  In  ad- 
vance of  committee  hearings. 

I  think  that  the  excellent  list  of  witnesse'' 
that  has  been  assembled  for  this  hearing 
Is  further  evidence  of  the  strong  support  for 
the  concept  of  providing  a  sound  alternative 
to  this  nation's  addiction  to  the  widespread 
use  of  broad -spectrum  chemicals  to  control 
agricultural  and  forest  i>ests.  I  cannot  recall 
another  Instance  when  leaders  of  agriculture 
and  leaders  of  the  environmental  movement 
in  this  country  have  demonstrated  In  unison 
the  support  that  has  been  demonstrated  In 
this  case  for  getting  on  with  the  Job  of  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  a  growing  society 
without  depending  on  broad-spectrum,  per- 
sistent chemicals  to  oontr<rf  insect  pests.  The 
bin  being  considered  here  provides  the  thrust 
that  Is  needed  to  accomplish  this  highly  de- 
sirable goal. 

I  think  these  hearings  will  give  recognition 
to  the  thesis  that  with  the  single  strategy  of 
chemical  pest  control  we  not  only  have  sat- 
urated the  environment  with  deadly  fwlsons 
that  endanger  a  wide  spectrum  of  living  or- 
ganisms. Including  man  himself,  but  that 
we  have  l>egun  to  seriously  disrupt  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  farming  cc«nmunity. 
Entomologists,  ecologlsts  and  biologists,  along 
with  a  good  many  others,  have  been  warning 
us  for  some  time  of  the  folly  of  single-strat- 
egy chemical  pest  control.  But  we  seemed  to 
be  so  mesmerized  by  the  apparent  magic  and 
efficacy  of  the  chemical  approach  that  we  re- 
fused to  listen. 

The  environmental  damage  and  human 
health  hazards  posed  by  persistent  pesticides 
contamination  Is  quite  clear.  Ample  docu- 
mentation of  this  is  provided  In  the  hearing 
record  on  the  Federal  Environmental  Pesti- 
cide Control  Act  that  was  compiled  before 
this  same  committee  last  Meirch. 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  extinct  as  a  breed- 
ing species  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
is  so  suppressed  west  of  the  Rockies  that  It 
borders  on  extinction.  The  bald  eagle,  osprey, 
brown  pelican  and  numerous  other  species 
of  carnivorous  birds  have  shown  substantial 
reproductive  failure  as  a  result  of  contam- 
ination by  chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  The  in- 
creasing concentration  of  persistent  pesti- 
cides in  the  environment  threatens  the  sur- 
vival of  fresh  water  and  ocean  fisheries. 

The  hajiard  of  genetic  toxicity  due  to 
pesticide  residues  clearly  is  Implied  by  find- 
ings In  experimental  animals.  Even  the  hu- 
man species  carries  an  average  of  10  parts 
per  mUUon  of  the  residues,  substantially 
more  than  the  level  allowed  for  most  foods 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Today  some  of  the  i>erslbtent  chemicals  are 
l}eing  phased  out  of  use,  p^'tly  due  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  documented  environmental 
dangers  which  have  resulted  In  more  strin- 
gent regulations.  Tlie  chemical  companies 
have  responded  only  by  marketing  chemicals 


with  less  persistence  but  with  much  higher 
toxicity. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  reported 
by  the  Poison  Control  Center  In  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  200  persons 
died  from  jjesticlde  poisoning.  In  1969.  the 
last  year  for  which  nonlethal  accident  fig- 
ures are  available,  the  Center  reported  5.747 
cases  of  accidental  ingestion  or  poisoning 
due  to  pesticides.  The  Center  estimated  that 
this  probably  represents  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent of   the  cases  which   actually  occur. 

We  can  only  expect  that  these  figures  will 
be  Increased  If  the  trend  toward  the  use  of 
high  potency  pesticides  continues. 

Too.  there  have  l>een  serious  economic  dis- 
ruptions due  to  pesticides  use. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  are  the 
seizure  of  Coho  salmon  from  Lake  Michigan 
processors  and,  more  recently,  the  removal 
from  the  market  of  L^ke  Michigan  fish  clubs 
due  to  the  high  level  of  DDT  residues  In  the 
fish.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by 
the  Federal  government  to  cranberry  grow- 
ers and  dairymen  whose  products  were  re- 
moved from  the  market  because  of  pesticide 
contamination.  Honeybee  operators  have 
laeen  driven  out  of  business  when  entire 
apiaries  were  severely  damaged.  If  not  de- 
stroyed, by  pesticides. 

The  problem  with  honeybee  damage  has 
Ijecome  so  acute  that  a  si>eclal  pesticide  in- 
demnification program  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
That  inUemnlflcatlon,  by  the  way.  may  as- 
sure the  economic  stability  of  the  apiarists, 
but  it  does  nothing  to  guard  against  the  lobs 
of  the  important  pollination  work  carried 
out  by  the  bees. 

And  the  evidence  is  accumulating  rapidly 
that  chemical  pesticides  have  failed  In  con- 
trolling agricultural  and  forest  pests.  This 
is  dramatically  evident  in  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas  and  surrounding  states  where  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  grain  sorghtun  and  other 
crop>6  have  become  alarmed  over  the  Invasion 
of  pests — in  this  case  a  new  strain  of  the 
greenbug— Respite  massive  chemical  treat- 
ments. In  California,  many  cotton  farmers 
have  seen  their  cost  of  chemical  control 
double  m  the  last  20  years.  In  northeastern 
Mexico,  many  farmers  have  abandoned  their 
fields  because  production  no  longer  was 
profitable  in  the  face  of  massive  tobacco 
budworm  Infestations — a  direct  result  of  a 
massive  chemical  pest  control  program.  In 
regions  where  citrus,  soybean,  alfalfa,  stone- 
fruit  and  forest  crops  are  produced,  pests 
are  increasing  in  numl>er  and  pesticides  de- 
creskslng  In  effectiveness. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  single 
strategy  of  chemical  pest  control  has  been  an 
agricultural,  economic  and  environmental 
faUure.  The  use  of  broad-spectrum  chemi- 
cals was  doomed  from  the  start  because  this 
practice  ignored  the  phenomenon  of  genetic 
diversity— that  remarkable  ability  of  Insects 
to  continually  evolve  and  develop  resistant 
stralru  capable  of  withstanding  even  heavy 
dosages  of  toxic  chemicals. 

Insect  resistance  to  chemicals  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  why  farmers  are  seeing  their 
cost  of  chemical  control  rise  to  the  point, 
where.  In  the  case  of  some,  the  break-even 
threshold  Is  perilously  close. 

Still,  some  would  have  us  believe  that 
either  we  use  pesticides  or  starve.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  suggests  the  contrary:  If  we 
continue  to  rely  on  broad -spectrum  chemi- 
cals, we  may  very  well  imperU  our  abilities  to 
continue  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber. 

On  August  4  of  this  year,  the  Jfcdical  Neu-f 
in  New  York  published  an  item  based  on  a 
report  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
The  WHO  report  said  that  more  than  200 
species  of  insects,  including  105  disease  vec- 
tors, have  developed  resistance  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Insecticides  used  against  them 
The  list  included:  30  species  of  malaria  mos- 
quitoes. 19  species  of  the  masquitoes  carry- 
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ing  a  disease  (fllaiiasla)  that  can  lead  to 
elephantiasis,  the  yellow  fever  mosquito,  tUe 
rat  flea  which  carrlee  bubonic  plague,  aod 
blackflles,  housefllea.  Hoe,  and  cone-noa«l 
bugs,  all  of  which  carry  dliiease. 

On  August  8  of  this  year,  the  Neu>  yoffc 
Times  published  a  dispatch  from  Palo  AID*. 
California,  which  reported  that  two  8|>ecl«s 
of  mosqultoea  native  to  California  have  ac- 
quired complete  immunity  to  all  man-ma#e 
pesticides.  One  of  the  Immune  mosqultoa*. 
the  Tlrnes  said,  has  a  special  capacity  te 
transmit  certain  deadly  encephalitis  vlrua#s 
among  humans  and  animals.  Further,  tHe 
article  said,  the  insects  acquired  their  lik- 
munlty  after  20  or  more  years  of  adaptation 
to  Increasingly  potent  chemical  pol.VJns  U9*d 
In  pest  control  programs. 

That  same  Sew  York  Timex  article  r1#o 
reported  that  some  carriers  of  the  equine 
encephalitis,  responsible  for  the  deaths  pt 
more  than  1.000  horses  In  the  Southw6$t 
earlier  this  year  and  the  Illness  of  scores  ef 
humans  in  the  same  area,  also  have  become 
Immune  to  Insecticide  controls. 

One  of  the  scientists  quoted  in  the  Timfs 
story  Lb  Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch  of  tie 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  van  den  Bosch,  who  is  very 
knowledgeable  of  the  pest  Immunity  sttti*- 
tlon,  will  testify  at  this  hearing  later  today. 

The  point  In  this  discussion  Is  this:  what- 
ever value  that  chemicals  may  have  in  ptf- 
ventlng  widespread  disease  In  a  plague  sit- 
uation, then  that  value  Is  severely  mini- 
mized— If  not  eliminated-  when  these  same 
chemicals  are  continually  applied  In  a  con- 
trol program. 

There  Is  a  compelling  and  urgent  need  to 
reconsider  our  approach  to  peat  control  by 
recognizing  a  very  bade  ecological  prln<1l- 
ple.  That  Is,  each  Integral  part  of  the  natuj^ 
system  sxirvlves  In  balance  with — not  at  t^e 
expense  of — the  other  parts. 

I  believe  that  Integrated  control  offers  t*e 
alternative  that  recognizes  this  principle. 

Integrated  control  Involves  the  use  of  t^e 
best-suited  combination  of  alternate  p4tt 
control  methods  to  suppress  pest  Insects  Irt  a 
given  crop  situation  below  the  economlcajy 
disruptive  threshold. 

TTiere  Is  a  wide  variety  of  alternate  p«t 
control  methods  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  years.  I'm  sure  that  Dr.  Edward  p. 
Knlpllng,  an  entomologist  who  Is  considered 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneers  of  alter- 
nate pest  control  methods  In  this  county, 
can  better  describe  some  of  these  approaches 
when   he   testlfles   later  at   this  bearing. 

Some  of  the  approaches  outlined  by  Or 
Knlpllng  and  others  Inc'.ude  the  use  of  pra0- 
ators  and  parasites  of  pest  species  to  co»- 
trol  the  pests,  cultural  controls  involving 
the  alteration  of  farming  practices  to  create 
a  better  environment  for  beneficial  InsedB, 
the  development  of  plants  resistant  to  peslB. 
the  development  of  synthetic  hormones  |o 
Interrupt  the  physical  cycle  of  selected  1»- 
sect  species,  and  the  development  of  Insect 
diseases  to  control  i>est  populations.  One  aj»- 
proach  that  has  a  rather  remarkable  degrfe 
of  success  Is  the  controlled  release  of  sterile 
male  Insects  to  svippress  pest  populations. 

Under  the  Integrated  control  approach,  tie 
field  Is  surveyed  by  scientists  to  determine 
the  Insect  populations  and  other  characterld- 
tlCB  so  that  the  best  combination  of  contnol 
methods  can  be  Integrated  Into  an  effective 
pest  management  program  The  key  here  Is 
the  word  "Integrated."  We  are  not  talkUig 
about  a  unilateral,  one-method  approach 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  In  tjie 
application  of  broad-spectrum  chemicals 
And  we  aren't  ruling  out  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals In  an  Integrated  control  program,  tte- 
cause  some  situations  may  call  for  selective 
chemical  applications  during  a  partlcullir 
phase  of  the  overall  program.  But  the  use  Cf 
chemicals  —  particularly  broad-spectrmn 
chemicals — necessarily  Is  very  limited  In  tt- 
tegrated  pest  control  so  as  not  to  InterfWe 


with  other  aspects  of  the  program,  most 
notably  the  use  of  beneficial  Insecta. 

This,  eaeentlaUy,  i«  what  intefrated  con- 
trol is.  I'm  sure  that  many  of  the  details 
of  this  approach  will  be  discussed  by  tbe 
several  excellent  scientific  witnesses  that  are 
scheduled  to  be  heard  at  this  hearing. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chalrsuin.  I  wact  to 
emphasize  that  the  continued  development 
of  nonchemlcal  methods  of  pest  control  la  an 
important  program  to  Improve  the  arsenal 
of  weapons  that  can  be  utUl?«d  by  scientists 
In    an    Integrated    control    program. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  increase  funding  of  non- 
chemical  pest  control  in  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations bill  when  it  was  before  the 
benate.  The  amendment  had  broad  support 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  even- 
tually It  was  agreed  In  conference  to  add 
•  1  million  to  the  bill  speclQcally  for  rxpindetl 
nonchemlcal   pest   control    research. 

However,  after  this  bill  was  signed  Into 
law  the  Administration  Impounded  the  $1 
million  for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Only  recently 
part  of  the  money,  $776,000,  was  added  to 
the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  The  effect 
of  all  this  Is  that  money  spectQcaily  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  was  not  spent  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  appropriated 
and  now,  one  year  later,  we  may  get  9229,000 
leas  than  the  Congress  wanted. 

Now.  we  have  heard  much  rhetoric  from 
the  Administration  about  environmental  en- 
hancement generally  and  about  the  need  to 
reduce  our  reliance  on  the  use  of  peatlcldee. 
However,  It  Is  dlOlcuIt  to  reconcile  this  rhet- 
oric with  the  action  by  the  Administration 
In  Imposing  this  freeze  of  the  nonchemlcal 
pest  control  research  money. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  Ill-advised  ac- 
tion by  the  Administration  Is  not  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  bill  being  considered 
at  these  hearings.  If  so,  it  will  do  little  good 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  earmark  M  mil- 
lion for  development  of  an  Integrated  con- 
trol demonstration  and  research  program  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  this  program  if  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  going  to  turn  around  and  Im- 
pound the  money. 

On  another  point.  I  recognize  that  this  bill 
Is  granting  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  do  something  that  already  can 
be  accc«npllsh€?d  under  existing  authority. 

There  have  been  several  Instances  when 
legislation  being  considered  by  the  Congress 
was  deemed  unnecessary  by  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  that  would  be  affected 
because  It  was  claimed  that  authority  to  car- 
ry out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  already 
was  In  effect. 

When  the  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970  was  being  considered,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  said  the  legis- 
lation was  unecessary  because  HEW  already 
had  authority  to  establish  an  environmental 
education  program.  However,  It  wasn't  until 
the  Congress  enacted  this  bill  that  the  De- 
partment got  on  with  the  Job  of  establish- 
ing a  meaningful  environmental  education 
program. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  establshed  a 
deadline  for  the  automobile  Industry  to  meet 
strict  emission  standards  several  years  ahead 
of  the  schedule  that  was  being  contemplated 
by  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administration  could  have 
moved  the  deadline  up  on  Its  own,  but  It 
took  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  make  this 
Improvement  In  the  air  quiillly  program. 

It  took  an  emendment  to  the  Water  Quality 
BUI  of  1970  to  provoke  the  Administration 
Into  establishing  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  It  took  another  act  of  Congress 
to  establish  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

In  the  case  of  Integrated  pest  control,  it 
Is  generally  known  that  several  persons  with- 
in   the    Agriculture    Resenrch    Service    have 


been  attempting  for  several  years  to  get  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  only  to  ex- 
pand nonchemlcal  i>est  control  research  but 
to  embark  on  a  meaningful  demonstration 
program  in  Integrated  control.  But  obviously 
the  Department's  budget  managers  have  not 
been  convinced  that  this  program  Is  worth 
the  commitment  of  the  level  ot  funding  that 
Is  needed. 

It  Is  a  credit  to  the  ARB  that  some  work 
In  integrated  control  haa  bean  started  very 
recently  However,  from  all  Indications  thU 
program  will  not  move  ahead  nearly  as  rap- 
idly as  !t  could  because  the  Department  still 
Isn't  convinced  of  Its  high  worth. 

The  le(?l6latloti  being  considered  here.  S 
1794.  wo, lid  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  meaningful  demonstra- 
tion program  In  Integrated  control,  and  Just 
to  make  sure  that  the  commitment  Is  fol- 
lowed by  positive  action  the  bill  specifically 
earmarks  $2  million  to  begin  work  on  these 
demonstration  projects.  No  longer  could  the 
Department  hold  back  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  extremely  Important  program. 

The  bill  provides  that  both  the  demon- 
stration projects  by  the  Agriculture  Research 
Service  and  the  basic  raaearcta  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  would  continue 
to  be  funded  through  at  leMt  a  five-year 
period  I  consider  It  extremely  Important  that 
a  program  as  critical  as  developing  sound 
Integrated  control  concepts  be  funded  for 
at  least  five  years  so  that  a  solid  foundation 
can  be  laid  for  BUbetantlally  reducing  oiu 
reliance  on  chemicals  to  control  agricultural 
and  forest  pests. 

The  legislation  consists  of  two  sections. 
The  first  insures  that  those  farmers  partic- 
ipating In  the  demonstration  program  will 
be  indemnified  for  any  economic  losses  that 
they  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram. Tlie  chances  are  not  great  that  any 
losses  will  be  suffered  by  anyone.  Several 
farms  In  the  country  already  are  engaged 
In  Integrated  pest  control  programs,  and 
many  report  Improved  crop  quality  and 
greatly  Improved  profit  margins. 

Also  under  the  first  section  of  8.  1794,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  would  receive 
$2  million  specifically  for  the  demonstration 
program.  TTie  ARS  Is  well  equipped  to  handle 
such  a  demonstration  program.  It  has  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  offices  to  ccxirdinate  and 
direct  this  effort,  and  It  has  the  laboratory 
facilities  and  highly  qualified  scientific  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  success  In  a  ooniplex 
technical  program  such  as  Integrated  pest 
control. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would  au- 
tiiorlze  the  appropriation  of  another  $3  mll- 
ll<jn  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
which,  through  Its  grant  program,  would 
enlist  scientific  researchers  In  universities 
throughout  the  country  In  an  expanded  ef- 
fort to  provide  the  basic  studies  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  successful  Integrated 
programs  on  a  wide  variety  of  crops  and  in 
varied  climates. 

We  are  very  fortunate  here  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  last  spring  Initiated  a 
Joint  agreement  in  the  area  of  alternatives 
to  chemical  pest  control.  Already  these  two 
governmental  agencies  have  Joined  hands  In 
thl.s  effort 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  .lome  18  tinl- 
versitles  in  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  U  8 
Forest  Service  and  elements  of  private  Indus- 
try have  done  some  extensive  planning  In 
how  to  Implement  a  demonstration  program 
In  Integrated  pest  control.  This,  of  course.  Is 
a  major  effort,  one  that  will  depend  on  strong 
financial  support  If  success  Is  to  be  attained. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress,  with  8.  1794. 
has  the  opportunity  to  lend  a  great  assist  to 
this  program  by  committing  the  neces.sary 
fu'ids  In  succeeding  years,  the  commitment 
of  Federal   funds  may  very  well  have  to  be 
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increased  over  the  M  million  In  this  bill  for 
the  first-year  effort. 

But  the  potential  for  success  in  this  pro- 
gram very  likely  wlU  be  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  level  of  funding  that  Is  appropriated 
by  tbe  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATION  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic press  is  increasingly  noting  the 
Importance  of  the  multinational  corpor- 
ation In  the  world  trade  situation  and 
In  the  formation  of  export  industries 
and  subindustries  in  the  United  States. 
These  large  Uj8.  firms  have  been  forced 
economically  to  establish  manufactur- 
ing and  service  subsidiaries  overseas, 
dmring  the  last  decade  particularly,  be- 
cause UJ3.  wage  rates  have  pushed  up 
so  far  In  advance  of  productivity  in- 
creases that  these  firms  could  not  com- 
pete In  foreign,  or  sometimes  even  U.S. 
markets  unless  they  utilized  less  expen- 
sive foreign  labor. 

This  natural  economic  reaction  to  ris- 
ing co6t£  at  home  does  not  appear  at  all 
to  be  harmful  to  U.S.  Interests;  in  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  the  VS.  economy 
is  benefiting  from  this  type  of  efficient 
international  resource  allocation.  An  ar- 
ticle published  in  Industry  Week  maga- 
zine for  October  4,  describes  the  favor- 
able impact  on  U.S.  employment  and  ex- 
ports that  the  multinational  firm  is  cre- 
ating. I  call  attention  to  these  develop- 
ments to  help  allay  the  fears  expressed 
by  some  UB.  labor  groups  that  the  mul- 
tinational firm  is  somehow  depriving  the 
United  States  of  Jobs  when  it  utilizes  for- 
eign production  faculties.  On  the  con- 
trary. If  such  firms  did  not  follow  lower 
costs  overseas,  they  would  probably  not 
be  producing  the  affected  products  at 
all,  in  most  cases,  because  of  too  high 
VS.  costs  that  make  product  prices  im- 
competltive.  But  when  they  do  produce 
overseas,  they  usually  create  demands 
for  various  UJS.  capital  goods  and  com- 
ponent parts  and  services,  which  de- 
mands create  and  maintain  U.S.  Jobs 
whore   there  would  be  none  otherwise. 

^fr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Multinational  Fikms  Out  To  Correct 

"EHRONEOUS"    CHAROBS 

When  a  U.S.  company  goes  multinational, 
is  It  In  effect  taking  Jobe  away  from  Ameri- 
can workers? 

No,  says  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  (ECAT),  Washington.  In- 
ternational firms  are  tM;tually  providing  more 
new  Jobs  here  than  their  strictly  domestic 
counterparts. 

ECAT  backs  up  this  statement  with  results 
of  a  survey  of  40  multinational  member  firms. 
The  study,  says  Donald  M.  Kendall,  chairman 
of  SCAT  and  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Pepslco  Inc.,  Purchase,  NY.,  Is  a  "first 
step  In  a  program  to  correct  the  erroneous 
and  often  Inflammatory  charges  that  so- 
called  multinational  companies  are  exporting 
American  Jobe  and  eroding  the  nation's  trade 
balance." 

Total  domestic  employment  of  the  ECAT 
members  equaled  12%  plus  of  total  manufac- 
turing employment  In  the  U.S.  In  1969.  notes 
the   study.   In   the    1964-69   span,    members' 


domestic  employment  rose  more  than  27  %  vs 
a  16.8%  Increase  for  total  UB.  manufac- 
turing employment.  "The  growth  In  U.S.  em- 
ployment, moreover,  was  broadly  based 
among  our  membership  with  37  of  40  firms 
reporting   Increased  employment  from    1964 

to   1969  " 

The  foreign  Investments  of  these  firms 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
contends  the  ECAT  report.  "Initially,  new 
investments  provide  a  major  market  for  U.S. 
capital  goods.  They  also  provide  a  contin- 
uously expanding  market  for  U.S.  produced 
I  components)  and  enhance  the  marketing 
and  service  capabilities  which  are  required  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  U.S.  industrial  ex- 
ports.   .    .    ." 

Some  specifics.— The  ECAT  companies.  It 
continues,  showed  a  net  export  surplus  (a 
surplus  of  exports  from  the  U.S.  over  their 
imports  to  the  U.S.)  of  $5.4  bllUon  In  1968 
and  •4.8  billion  In  1969 — the  decline  being 
•almost  wholly  attributable  to  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  exports  of  aircraft  and 
parts    In    1969." 

Data  uncovered  by  the  survey,  says  ECAT. 
demonstrate  "that  the  •S  billion  average 
annual  trade  surplus  of  our  members  is 
representative  of  our  entire  membership  (54 
companies)  which  spans  a  broad  spectrum  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  activity.  It  Is,  therefore. 
Illustrative  of  the  export  potential  for  ener- 
getic, export -oriented  firms  in  most  major 
U.S.  industries." 

Trade  surpluses  are  only  part  of  the  story, 
however,  adds  the  organization.  Favorable 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments also  Include  repatriated  earnings  (net 
of  foreign  taxes)  totaling  $1.2  billion  in 
1968  and  (LS  billion  in  1969,  representing 
returns  on  equity  investment  of  9.9 '"c  and 
9.2%  respectively. 

The  next  step,  explained  Mr.  Kendall,  will 
be  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey Including  non-ECAT  members  which  will 
cover  about  three-fourths  of  U.S.  direct  In- 
vestment In  manufacturing  abroad.  Returns 
are  expected  to  be  analyzed  by  early  1972. 
"With  the  facts  before  us,  we  anticipate  a 
national  educational  effort  to  be  carried  out 
In  cooperation  with  other  business  organiza- 
tions and  with  groups  concerned  about  the 
future  of  U.S.  International  economic  poli- 
cy," Mr.  Kendall  said. 


to  on  ending  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
the  vote  on  final  passage  was  agreed  to 
immediately  following  that.  This  was  the 
first  indication  that  there  would  be  a 
vote  that  same  day  on  final  passage. 
Usually,  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  made  on  the  day  preceding  an 
important  vote  thus  giving  all  Senators 
24  hours  notice  on  the  date  and  time. 
Due  to  a  previous  commitment.  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  for  the  vote  on  final 
passage.  Notice  for  the  vote  was  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  at  the  most.  I  was, 
however,  able  to  be  positioned  against 
final  passage.  Had  I  known  within  rea- 
sonable time,  I  certainly  would  have 
made  every  effort  to  be  present  for  such 
an  important  vote.  As  you  know,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  30,  and  the  measure  has  now  been 
signed  into  law. 

I  know  my  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion expect  responsible  representation 
whenever  there  is  a  matter  before  Con- 
gress that  is  of  concern  not  only  to  Ken- 
tuckisms,  but  also  to  all  Americans.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
be  present  on  this  important  vote. 


REASON  FOR  ABSENCE  OF  SENATOR 
COOK  FROM  VOTE  ON  PASSAGE 
OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT, 
H.R.  6531 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  among  my  constit- 
uency concerning  my  absence  at  the 
time  of  the  final  vote  on  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  HJR.  6531. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  voted  against  both 
the  1-  and  the  2 -year  extensions  of  the 
draft  as  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to 
this  system  and  support  the  establish- 
ment of  an  all-volunteer  Army,  which  I 
beUeve  can  and  will  work.  When  the 
conference  bill  on  H.R.  6531  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  I  voted  to  table  the 
measure  as  I  was  quite  disappointed  in 
the  many  compromises  that  the  Senate 
was  forced  to  make  with  the  House.  For 
Instance,  the  significantly  weakened 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
supported;  the  reduction  in  military  pay 
increases ;  the  extension  of  the  draft  and 
the  abolition  of  college  deferments 
among  others  persuaded  me  to  support 
efforts  to  write  up  a  whole  new  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, this  effort  failed  by  a  vote 
of  47  to  36. 
On  September  21  cloture  was  agreed 


THE  JUDICIAL  WORK  OF  HUGO 
BLACK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  many  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  most  eloquent  trib- 
utes to  the  qualities  of  Intellect,  lucidity, 
and  Judicial  wisd(Mn  displayed  In  the  life 
and  career  of  the  late  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black. 

Justice  Black  sought  to  secure  the 
guarantees  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  every  American.  He  was  dedicated  to 
seeing  that  the  law  was  to  the  benefit  of 
all — no  matter  what  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin.  But  in  making 
constitutional  rights  inviolable  for  the 
personal  freedom  of  individual  citizens. 
Justice  Black  also  saw  to  the  security  and 
t^ermanence  of  the  Republic  Itself. 

Justice  Black  saw  clearly  that  the  Na- 
tion can  only  survive  by  striking  a  bal- 
ance between  the  individual  and  govern- 
ment. He  sought  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing dialog  between  the  state  and 
people,  preserving  the  "marketplace  of 
ideas"  as  the  cornerstone  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment. Hugo  Black  dedicated  his  life  to 
a  strong  nation  of  free  men. 

In  the  October  5,  1971,  Washington 
Post,  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  ex- 
presses "a  colleague's  appreciation"  for 
the  judicial  work  of  Jiistice  Black,  and  in 
lucid  prose  portrays  Hugo  Black's  judicial 
view  of  guaranteeing  that  the  Nation  re- 
mains both  strong  and  free  by  striking 
that  balance  between  the  indl\'ldual  and 
government. 

I  recommend  this  enlightening  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     COLLEACUI'S     APPaZCIATION — THE     JtmiClAL 

Work  or  Hugo  Bumhc 
(By  William  O.  Douglas) 
(NoTT. — This   appreciation   of   Mr.   Justice 
Black  was  written  by  Associate  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  for  Progressive  nuigazlne  and 
is  reprinted  with  that  magazine's  permission. 
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It    will    appear    In    the    November    Issue    of 
Progressive. ) 

I  knew  Justice  Black  before  he  went  on 
the  Court  only  as  the  public  knew  him.  He 
was  prominent  as  a  senator  Investigating  the 
lobby  that  was  seeking  a  defeat  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936,  an  ex- 
perience which  I  suspect  gave  him  certain 
predilections  concerning  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. He  valiantly  pursued  miscreants  under 
the  antitrust  laws;  and  he  was  vigorous  In 
hi.s  promotion  of  laws  protective  of  labor. 
When  Roosevelt  proposed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  be  enlarged,  Hugo  Black  was  In  the 
forefront  of  the  endorsers  of  that  Court- 
packing  plan.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker  and 
In  great  demand.  He  travelled  the  country 
extensively  In  the  years  of  political  cam- 
paigns. No  one  on  the  hustings  In  my  time 
was  a  more  effective  pleader  of  human  rights. 

This  legislative  and  political  record  made 
him  the  symbol  of  the  populist,  Wilsonlan, 
Rooseveltlan  left.  He  was  promptly  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  largely  because  he  was  one  of 
them.  But  when  it  shortly  appeared  that  once 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Klan.  a  great 
torrent  of  criticism  descended  on  him. 
Though  his  membership  In  the  Klan  was 
nominal  and  fleeting  (albeit  foolish),  he  was 
made  out  as  a  devil  incarnate.  The  animus 
or  drive  behind  that  deluge  of  abuse  was  not 
really  distrust  of  his  civil  rights  record  but 
rather  fear  of  the  economic  Issues  Hugo 
Black  has  sponsored.  The  result  was  a  cam- 
paign of  Invective  unequalled.  I  think.  In  I 
our  Court's  history. 

In  reflecting  on  that  period,  he  once  refer- 
red me  to  I  Corinthians  13;  'And  now 
abldeth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  Is  charity."  ^ 

His  charity  toward  his  detractors  made  him 
grow  In  stature  and  dignity.  And  by  the  time 
he  retired  34  years  later,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  revered  men  who  had  ever  sat  on  the 
court. 

Early  In   1938.  he  filed  a  lone  dissent   (303 
U.S.  77),  stating  that  in  his  view  a  corpora- 
tion was  not  a  "person"  within  the  purview 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.   I  wa.s  then 
Chairman  of  the  SEC,  with  no  thought  ever  • 
of  being  a  Judge.  But  the  disaent  so  moved 
me  that  I  wrote  him  a  congratulatory  letter.' 
As    time   passed    he    filed   other    dissents   or, 
separate     opinions     that     signalled     other  ' 
breaks  with  Judicial  precedents  at  the  con-' 
stltutional   level:    and   often   those  opinions 
were   very    upsetting   to   the   established   In- 
terests  as    was    the   holding    (322    US.    533). 
that    the    modern    Insurance    business    was 
"commerce"    within   the   meaning   the   Con- 
stitution and  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  was  not  a  drop  of  racism  In  Hugcj' 
Black.  He  was  tenacious  In  his  view  that  the. 
constitutional  theme  of  equality  protected] 
all  people  no  matter  their  color,  their  creed, 
of  their  Ideology.  While  he  was  a  law-and- 
order  man,  he  demanded  that  sheriffs  ancj 
the  police  as  well  as  the  people  obey  the  lai* 
of  the  land  He  knew  that  the  framers  de« 
signed  the  Constitution  to  make  It  dllficult 
for  government  to  do  anything  to  the  clti-« 
zen.  He  searched  the  record  In  every  cas«| 
that  charged  overreaching  to  make  cer« 
tain  that  officials  had  acted  responsibly  ancj 
within  bounds.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  lav* 
In  limes  past  had  only  been  corporation* 
and  the  elite.  Hugo  Black  made  certain  tha| 
the  lower  echelon  were  also  Included  Racial 
minorities  were  his  concern.  So  were  rellj 
gious  dissidents  and  even  those  accused  ol 
being  "Communists."  j 

Most  people  called  Hvigo  Black  a  llberali 
and  he  was  such  In  the  popxilar  sen.se  Bui 
measured  by  the  Constitution  he  was.  I 
think,  a  conservative.  For  he  was  a  "stric( 
constructionist"  who  read  the  Constitution! 
quite  literally.  Great  debates  have  taked 
place  over  the  Interpretations  he  favored^ 
But  he  believed  with  all  of  his  heart  an(| 
mind  that  when  the  First  Amendment  sal<| 


"Congress  shall  make  no  law — abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,"  It  meant 
what  It  said;  and  the  reports  are  replete  with 
Hugo  Black's  view  that  it  was  Impoeslble 
for  him  to  read  the  First  Amendment  as  If 
It  said  "congress  may  nuike  some  laws — 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  "  And  after  the  First  Amendment  be- 
came applicable  to  the  states  by  reason  of 
the  Fourteenth,  he  could  see  no  logical  way 
In  which  the  states  could  escape  the  same 
restraint. 

Hugo  Black  abhorred  vulgarity.  Yet  he 
saw  no  constitutional  way — unless  there 
was  an  amendment — to  censor  or  punish 
s<i-called  "obscene"  literature.  Hugo  Black 
was  deeply  religious  and  abhorred  the  sac- 
rellglous;  but  he  knew  no  oonstltutlonal  way 
to  suppress  that  kind  of  publication.  Hugo 
Black's  phllo.sophy  was  the  antithesis  of 
"Communism.  "  yet  so  far  as  beliefs,  speech, 
or  publications  were  concerned,  he  saw  no 
coiislltutlonal  way  to  punish  or  suppress  its 
advocates. 

Hugo  Black  honored  all  phrases  and  para- 
graphs of  the  Constitution.  It  was  to  him  a 
venerable  but  living  document  under  which 
the  noblest  experiment  in  government  had 
been  launched.  He  would  neither  cut  it  down 
nor  expand  it  to  fit  his  own  personal  tastes 
and  inclinations.  The  generalities  of  some 
clauses  gave  choices  of  Interpretation. 

Hugo  Black  knew  that  the  constitution 
sought  to  strike  a  lasting  balance  between 
the  Individual  and  government,  one  that 
would  guarantee  that  the  nation  was  both 
strong  and  free.  In  his  Judicial  work  he 
sought  to  maintain  that  structure.  Opposed 
was  the  notion  that  Judges  should  "balance" 
a  particular  guarantee  of  freedom  against  n 
particular  grant  of  power  to  regulate.  In 
Blacks  view  that  process  created  a  new 
ad  hoc  constitution  for  each  decision  and 
short  of  amendment  performs  a  fiinctlon 
that  only  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
could  have  undertaken. 

The  Judicial  task  In  Blacks  view  was  to 
maintain  the  original  constltvitional  protec- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  against 
the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  regu- 
late In  cases  Involving  the  First  Amend- 
ment that  task  was  easy:  Since  "no"  law  was 
permissible  which  abridged  freedom  of 
speech  or  ot  the  press,  there  was  no  consU- 
lutlonal  authority  for  Judges  to  decide  that 
some  speech  or  some  p\ibllcatlons  run 
against  the  grain  of  public  approval.  The 
original  design  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
keep  lines  of  communication  and  Ideas  open, 
the  hope  being  that,  In  time,  experience 
would  help  produce  a  mature  people. 

When  It  came  to  the  construction  of  laws, 
as  distinguished  from  the  provi.slons  of  the 
Constitution,  Hugo  Black  usually  came  down 
on  the  side  of  freedom  of  the  Individual. 
That  choice  led  him  to  .strict  applications  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  liberal  constr\ictlon  of 
laws  applicable  to  laborers,  and  to  what 
some  called  expansive  readings  of  civil 
rlglits  legislation. 

Tlie  mosaic  formed  by  his  decisions  Is  too 
Intricate  to  present  In  a  memorial  paper.  Hl.s 
central  theme  was  certainly  the  Klist 
Amendment.  The  market  place  of  Ideas  was 
to  him  a  political  reality  He  took  Jefferson 
and  Madison  literally  and  he  felt  deeply  and 
sincerely  that  the  real  secret  of  our  security 
and  succe.ss  was  the  maintenance  of  a  so- 
ciety of  the  dialogue. 


ONSLAUGHT  AGAINST  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted  as  a  result  of  bitter  experience 
of  American  colonists  living  under  arbi- 
trary government.  These  amendments 
soui-'ht  to  assure  Americans  a  panoply  of 


guarantees  under  which  to  live  their 
lives — the  right  to  be  secure  against  arbi- 
trary governmental  acts,  the  right  to 
worship  freely,  the  right  to  assemble 
peaceably,  and  the  right  to  an  uncen- 
sored,  unlicensed  press.  These  guaran- 
tees were  highly  prized,  so  much  so 
that  there  were  States  whose  legislative 
assemblies  refused  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  whole  until  the  first  10 
amendments,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
incorporated. 

These  guarantees,  of  course,  are  never 
permanently  secured  because  they  run 
counter  to  the  Impermeable  inclination 
of  men  in  government  to  insist  on  having 
their  own  way.  Consequently,  In  times  of 
crisis — real  or  feigned — these  rights 
have  been  intruded  upon,  temporarily, 
in  many  Instances,  and  lost  ground  has 
been  regained  only  t>ecause  there  were 
men  and  women  In  public  and  private  life 
who  insisted  that  the  Constitution  be  a 
living  presence,  not  an  historical  anacii- 
ronism.  These  rights,  history  informs  us, 
are  never  permanently  won. 

Today,  we  are  launched  on  another 
struggle  to  repel  infringements  under  the 
First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  a  free 
press.  This  occurrence  Is  more  alarming 
than  on  past  occasions,  because  govern- 
ment looms  so  large  in  our  lives  these 
days— its  role  in  human  affairs  being  in- 
comparably greater  than  that  envisioned 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  nearly 
200  years  ago. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina, 
has  raised  the  alarm  about  the  abuses  to 
our  liberties  by  the  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government.  He  has  persistently  pur- 
sued his  task  to  awaken  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  what  is  taking 
plEu:e.  He  quite  properly  points  out  to  the 
complacent  tliat  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  in  a  very  real  sense  designed  not 
to  protect  what  they  may  agree  with  but 
to  protect  what  they  emphatically  do  not 
agree  with. 

Senator  Ervin  has  recenMv  written: 

It  means  that  thoughts  and  Ideas  which 
we  hate  and  despise  will  appear  In  print  and 
be  broadcast  across  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  October  3,  1971,  published  a  text 
of  a  statement  with  which  Senator  Ervin 
opened  a  lecent  set  of  hearings  by  tlie 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
RlghUs  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The 
subject  before  the  subcommittee  was 
freedom  of  tlie  press. 

Senator  Ervin's  statement  is  an  excel- 
lent exposition  of  oiu*  predicament  and 
of  what  we  must  do  about  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  Senutor  Ervin's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
Oct.  3,  1971) 

Statement    of    Scnatob    Sam    J.  Ervin 

Many  years  ago.  at  the  birth  of  otu-  greiit 
Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson  observed: 

"No  government  ought  to  be  without  cen- 
sors and  where  the  press  la  free,  no  one  ever 
will." 

Today,  nearly  two  centuries  after  our 
Fotmdlng  Fathers  incorporated  Jefferson's 
observ.itlon  in  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
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Constitution,  ^e  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Conatltutlonal  Rights  opens  a  series  of  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  state  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America. 

These  bearings,  and  the  subcommittee 
study  of  which  they  are  a  part,  have  been 
organized  because  It  Is  apparent  that  In  to- 
day's America,  many  people  doubt  the  vital- 
ity and  Blgniflcance  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's ^arantee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
There  have  been  at  least  four  recent  exam- 
ples of  this: 

First,  the  increased  subpoenaing  of  Jour- 
nalists by  grand  Juries  and  congressional 
committees: 

Second,  the  recent  publication  by  several 
newspapers  of  classified  Infoi-matlon  and  the 
government's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  en- 
join the  publication; 

Third,  the  widespread  use  of  false  press 
credentials  by  government  investigators;  and 

Fourth,  new  fears  about  government  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  broadcast  media. 

Theee  developments  have  brought  into 
sharp  relief  existing  concern  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  the  work- 
ing preoB. 

In  addition,  we  have  heard  sharp  and  an- 
gry attacks  upon  the  news  media  by  high 
government  officials,  'niese  attacks  have 
brought  equally  hostile  respkonses  from 
spokesmen  for  the  press.  Some  government 
officials  appear  to  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
the  press  Is  to  present  the  government's  pol- 
icies and  programs  to  the  public  In  the  best 
possible  light.  These  officials  have  forgotten 
Jefferson's  words.  Indeed,  they  appear  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  central  purpose  of  a 
free  press  In  a  free  society. 

Likewise,  some  members  of  the  press  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  was  not  Intended  as  their  exclusive  pos- 
session. Those  enlightened  men  who  devised 
our  constitutional  system  did  not  mean  to 
secure  freedom  of  the  press  by  suppressing 
the  right  of  Americans,  whether  private  citi- 
zens or  public  officials,  to  criticize  the  press. 
Not  every  critical  word  about  the  press  is  an 
attack  on  the  First  Amendment 

TTNCEKTAINTY 

These  continuing  controversies,  and  the 
bitterness  and  suspicion  that  accompany 
them,  make  It  evident  that  many  Americans 
.'ire  uncertain  about  both  the  role  of  free 
press  In  a  free  society  and  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  Its  preservation. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  time  to  challenge 
this  uncertainty  by  considering  again  the 
reasons  underlying  the  Constitutions  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is  time  to  re-examine  and  to  re-empha- 
slze  First  Amendment  principles. 

And,  It  Is  time  to  measure  developments 
In  the  law  as  they  affect  both  the  printed 
and  broadcast  press  against  these  principles. 
Such  are  the  objects  of  this  series  of  hear- 
ings. 

The  struggle  to  establish  and  preserve 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  long  and  bit- 
ter. From  the  moment  the  type  was  set  on 
the  first  printing  press,  kings  and  parlia- 
ments have  attempted  to  control  the  press. 
Public  officials  have  always  feared  the  threat 
that  a  free  and  vigorous  press  poses  to  their 
power  and  tenure. 

Anglo-American  history  has  been  no  ex- 
ception to  this  struggle.  During  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  the  manuscript  of  any  ma- 
terial Intended  for  publication  had  to  be 
submitted  to  royal  officials  empowered  to 
censor  objectionable  passages.  Licensing  was 
another  means  of  controlling  the  press,  and 
these  officials  also  had  the  power  to  approve 
or  deny  a  license  for  printing  the  material. 
Licensing  continued  In  England  until  1694. 
Vhereafter,  the  common  law  crime  of  sedi- 
tious libel  emerged  as  a  substitute  for  the  sys- 
tem of  licensing  as  a  means  of  control. 

Historical  studies  Indicate  that  there  were 


hundreds  of  eonvlctlona  for  seditious  libel 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  Eng- 
land. 

"WTCKEB     LTBS" 

American  colonial  history  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  government  attempts  to  censor 
the    press. 

Time  and  time  again  In  colonial  America, 
men  were  arrested  and  thrown  In  Jail  for 
"wicked  lyes  and  slanders  upon  Govern- 
ment," for  "sundry  vile  Insinuations  against 
His  Majesty's  rightful  and  lawful  authority," 
and  "for  Inflaming  the  minds  of  his  Maj- 
esty's subjects." 

There  is  a  fundamental  similarity  among 
these  and  other  historical  Instances  of  re- 
striction of  the  press  In  the  government's 
rationale.  Government  Justified  prior  re- 
straint or  prosecution  on  the  grounds  of  the 
necessity  of  preserving  Its  good  reputation 
among  the  people.  All  too  often,  this  Is  still 
the  real.  If  no  longer  the  explicit  Justifica- 
tion for  government  attempts  to  control  the 
press. 

In  a  truly  free  society  this  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient Justification.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
understood  that  however  Incomplete,  un- 
fair, and  even  vicious  the  press  may  be  In 
Its  attacks  upon  government  and  govern- 
ment officials,  the  press  cannot  be  censored 
or  punished  without  undermining  one  or  the 
cornerstones  of  free  thought  and  expression. 

The  first  widespread  discussion  In  America 
of  the  significance  of  the  First  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  occurred 
during  the  bitter  days  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  By  1798,  our  young  Re- 
public was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  A  Fed- 
eralist majority  In  Congress,  determined  to 
stifle  opposition,  enacted  the  Allen  and  Se- 
dition Laws  of  1798.  The  Sedition  Act  made 
it  a  federal  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
Imprisonment,  to  publish  "any  false,  scan- 
dalous and  malicious  writing"  against  the 
government.  Congress,  or  the  President. 
Ironically,  this  legislation  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  4,  1798. 

The  Sedition  Law  was  vigorously  enforced. 
The  government  brought  to  trial,  convicted, 
and  Imprisoned  many  Americans  who  dared 
to  put  In  print  their  op{x>eltlon  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Incumbent  Administration.  Many 
others  were  Intimidated — or  as  we  now  say 
"chilled" — by  fear  of  retribution. 

From  this  sad  chapter  of  repression  In  the 
history  of  repression  In  the  history  of  our 
country  came  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  press  from  gov- 
ernment Intimidation.  While  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  laws  were  repealed  and  never  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  most  Americans  accepted  the  view 
that  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  the  press  was  Incompatible  with 
the  traditional  common  law  of  seditious 
libel. 

Our  historic  commitment  to  freedom  of 
the  press  means  that  we  must  tolerate  ab- 
surd, misleading,  and  vindictive  reports 
which  sometimes  appear  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  on  radio  and  television.  It 
means  that  thoughts  and  Ideas  which  we 
hate  and  despise  will  appear  in  print  and 
be  broadcast  across  the  land.  James  Madison 
recognized  that  "Some  degree  of  abuse  is 
Inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of  every 
thing;  and  in  no  instance  Is  this  more  true 
than  In  that  of  the  press."  Most  Americans 
have  come  to  understand  that  the  irritating 
excesses  of  the  press  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  a  press  Independent  of  government  con- 
trol. 

They  realize  that  only  an  Independent 
press  can  vigorously  and  effectively  contrib- 
ute to  that  wide-ranging  and  critical  discus- 
sion of  public  affairs  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  a  democratic  society. 

This  view  of  the  role  of  a  free  press  In  a 
free  society  necessarily  means  that  there  will 
be  tension  and  sometimes  hoetUlty  between 
the  press  and  government.  Indeed,  it  is  the 


conflict  between  the  press  and  government 
which  attests  to  the  vitality  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

This  cc«nict  exists  today.  It  is  manifested 
in  a  number  of  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  press. 

StTBPOrNAS 

In  recent  years  an  Increasing  number  of 
subpoenas  have  been  issued  to  newsmen  in 
connection  with  various  government  Inves- 
tlgatlons.  In  the  past  government  prosecu- 
tors and  members  of  the  press  have  at- 
tempted to  adjust  their  different  Interests  In 
a  way  that  would  serve  Justice  without  en- 
dangering freedom  of  the  press.  Apparently, 
the  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
press  and  the  government  which  underlay 
this  adjustment  of  interests  has  disappeared, 
perhaps  another  victim  of  the  fear  and  sus- 
picion that  has  developed  between  them. 
Confrontatlofi  has  replaced  negotiation.  To- 
day, there  are  members  of  the  press  who 
believe  that  their  Integrity  and  Independ- 
ence Is  being  threatened  by  government's 
zealous  demand  for  their  notes,  their  pic- 
tures, their  films,  and  other  working  mate- 
rials. Some  of  them  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment views  the  reporter  as  another  Investiga- 
tive arm  of  government.  The  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  no  reason  why  mem- 
bers of  the  press  do  not  have  exactly  the  same 
obligations  as  any  other  citizen  when  It 
comes  to  law  enforcement. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict between  First  Amendment  Interests  and 
the  interests  of  Justice  that  Is  Involved  In 
the  subpoena  controversy.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  August  1970.  issued  Guidelines  to 
govern  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  A  case  Is  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  which  directly 
raises  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  First 
Amendment  requires  the  granting  of  a  pri\  I- 
lege  for  newsmen  not  to  appear  before  a 
grand   Jury   under  certain   circumstances. 

The  conflicting  Interests  of  the  government 
and  the  press  were  dramatically  underlined 
this  past  summer  In  connection  with  an- 
other problem.  On  June  30.  1971.  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  one  of  the  most 
ImpKjrtant  opinions  ever  Issued  concerning 
'freedom  of  the  press.  The  case  of  New  York 
Times  v.  United  States  is  a  touchstone  for 
any  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  law  concern- 
ing freedom  of  the  press.  The  conflicting  posi- 
tions put  forth  by  the  parties  in  this  case 
underscore  the  need  to  re-examine  First 
Amendment  principles. 

The  government  sought  to  enjoin  publica- 
tion by  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  which 
contain  classified  Information  concerning  our 
country's  involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  government  argued  that  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  for  foreign  af- 
fairs and  for  national  secLirlty  entitled  the 
President  to  an  Injunction  against  publica- 
tion upon  persuading  a  court  that  the  In- 
formation to  be  revealed  threatens  "gra\e 
and  Irreparable"  Injury  to  the  country.  Quite 
simply.  It  was  an  argument  that  the  "In- 
herent" presidential  power  to  protect  the  na- 
tional Interest  was  superior  to  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  First  Amendment. 

In  wisely  rejecting  the  Government's  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction,  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  the  belief  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  tha'  a  press  free  from  governmental 
control  Is  essential  to  a  free  society. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  In  his  c^lnlon  empha- 
sized the  purpose  of  a  free  press: 

"In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection 
It  must  have  to  fulfill  Its  essential  role  In 
our  democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the 
governed,  not  the  governors.  The  Govern- 
ment's power  to  censor  the  press  was  abol- 
ished so  that  the  press  would  remain  forever 
free  to  censure  the  Government," 

Notwithstanding     the     Supreme     Court'* 
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holding  In  this  caa«,  the  Oovernment's  at- 
tempt to  restrain  publication  of  the  Penta- 
(^n  Papers  haa  raised  serious  doubts  about 
the  security  of  freedom  of  press.  This  case 
represented  the  first  time  since  the  adoption 
r>f  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  federal  courts  have 
been  asked  by  the  government  to  halt  publi- 
cation. Furthermore,  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  various  opinions  filed  In  this  case  makes 
tincertaln  Just  how  free  from  government 
restraint  the  press  Is. 

BROADCASTING 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  hearings  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  examination  of  the 
Impact  of  this  Important  case  on  the  state 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Another  special  concern  of  these  hearings 
Is  the  First  Amendment  Implications  of 
existing  government  regulation  of  the  broad- 
cast Industry.  The  Increasing  amount  aiid 
scope  of  government  regulation  of  broad- 
casting has  occurred  without  s\ifflclent  at- 
tention to  Its  effect  upon  principles  of  free- 
dom of  press. 

While  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  con- 
template the  media  of  radio  and  television 
when  they  wrote  the  First  Amendment,  their 
reasons  for  protecting  the  printed  press  from 
government  control  apply  equally  to  the 
broadcast  media.  More  people  get  their  news 
from  radio  and  television  today  than  any 
other  single  source.  Studies  show  that  the 
impact  of  the  broadcast  media  upon  Ameri- 
cans lu  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
communications.  If  First  Amendment  prin- 
ciples arc  held  not  to  apply  to  the  broad- 
cast media,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Con- 
stitution's guarantee  of  a  free  press  is  on 
lis  death  bed. 

Oreat  confusion  surrounds  the  Federal 
statutes,  regulations,  and  the  few  court  de- 
cisions which  affect  broadca.sting.  Congress 
enacted  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prevent  the  sir 
waves  from  being  flooded  with  such  a  host  of 
voices  that  the  medium  of  broadcasting 
would  be  rendered  useless.  Whatever  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  broadcasting  wa.s  au- 
ihorized,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  mos*.  effective  use  of  available  air 
waves  and  communications  teclinology.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  government  control, 
tills  limited  authority  with  respect  to  broad- 
casting has  greatly  expanded. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  Increased  to  the  point  that 
many  broadcasters  believe  principles  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  no  longer  have  significance 
with  re-spect  to  broadcasting.  With  the  prom- 
vilgatlon  by  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons 
Comml.sslon  In  1949  of  the  fairness  dw- 
trine,  "  the  Commission's  power  over  broad- 
casting was  greatly  enhanced 

Whatever  one's  view  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine." It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  tliat 
sncli  a  doctrine  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  federal  agency  a  not  very  subtle  form  of 
cen.sorshlp.  A  recent  Federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision,  for  example,  has  sustained 
an  FCC  determination  that  since  the  rela- 
tionship of  smoking  to  health  is  no  longer 
a  'controversial  Issue,"  tobacco  interests  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fairness 
doctrine.  In  other  words,  mankind,  at  least 
n.s  personified  by  the  FCC,  has  discovered 
the  ultimate  truth  with  respect  to  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking.  There  Is  no  reason  for  fvir- 
ther  dl.scusslon. 

The  Irony  in  this  decision  underscores  its 
absurdity  and  its  danger.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  opponents  of  smoking  were 
lighting  an  uphill  and  largely  dl.scouraglng 
battle  to  convince  the  FCC  and  the  courts 
tliat  smoking  was  dangerous  and  therefore 
a  "controversial  issue."  In  less  than  10  years, 
'  alxsolute  truth"  has  shifted  from  one  side 
of  this  issue  to  the  other. 

The  lesson  of  this  one  example  Is  that 
wliatever  the  dangers  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion   that   result   from   concentrated   owner- 
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ship  of  tbe  broadcast  media,  it  la  nowhere 
near  as  dangerous  as  leaving  to  a  few  gov- 
ernment offlclali  the  power  to  decide  what 
can  be  discussed  and  what  cannot;  and  when 
ultimate  truth  has  been  discovered  and  what 
it  is. 

MOKTAL    BLOW 

There  are  some  Americans  who  apparently 
think  they  know  what  Is  good  and  what  Is 
bad  for  other  Americans  to  hear  on  the  radio 
and  to  see  on  television.  They  t>elleve  that 
the  power  of  government  should  be  used  to 
protect  Americans  from  falsehood,  bad  pro- 
i  gramlng,  harmful  thoughts,  and  2iealou8  ad- 
vertising. While  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
good  Intentions  of  these  people,  I  believe  that 
the  sweeping  government  regulation  of 
;  broadcasting  implicit  in  this  view  foreshad- 
ows the  end  of  a  free  broadcast  media  and 
with  It,  a  mortal  blow  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  enough  to 
know  that  there  Is  no  way  to  give  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  to  the  wise  and  deny  It 
to  fools  and  knaves.  Certainly,  they  did  not 
intend  for  the  government  to  decide  who 
were  the  wise  and  who  were  the  fools  and 
who  were  the  knaves. 

The  troublesome  consequences  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  broadcasting  were  drama- 
tized this  summer  when  Dr.  Prank  Stanton, 
President  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
relied  upon  the  First  Amendment  In  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  That  Com- 
mittee issued  a  subpoena  to  Dr.  Stanton  in 
connection  with  its  investigation  of  a  con- 
troversial television  broadcast.  The  Com- 
mittee's a.ssertlon  of  authority  to  protect  the 
public  from  misleading  presentation  of  the 
news  was  challenged  by  Dr.  Stanton's  In- 
sistence that  First  Amendment  principles  ap- 
ply to  broadcasting  as  well  as  to  the  printed 
press. 

Another  manifestation  of  today's  tension 
between  government  and  the  press  Involves 
the  ls.sunnce  of  press  credentials  by  govern- 
ment to  reporters  and  the  alleged  use  of 
these  press  credentials  as  "covers"  by  gov- 
ernment investigators.  This  problem  was  un- 
derscored by  a  recent  incident  In  Madison, 
Wis.  This  svimmer  members  of  the  Madison 
Newspaper  Guild  unanimously  voted  to  de- 
stroy their  press  cards  and  denounced  them 
as  "a  form  of  license."  Speaking  for  Its  mem- 
bers, the  Guild  President  said.  "We  take  this 
ttep  not  lightly  but  In  response  to  repeated 
police  use  in  this  country  ol  undercover 
agents  using  press  cards"  He  added,  "the 
power  to  license  .  .  Implies  the  power  to 
Withdraw  the  riglit   " 

These  and  other  conflicts  between  govern- 
ment and  the  press  .should  give  liberty-loving 
Americans  cause  for  concern.  They  have 
prompted  this  Subcommittee  study  and  this 
series  of  hearings  on  the  state  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  many  situations  the  interests 
Df  government  and  the  press  appear  to  be 
Irreconcilable.  Often  they  are  not,  but  only 
•eem  so  becau.se  the  two  sides  have  taken 
Intransigent  positions  out  of  mutual  distrust 
and  fear.  Rarely  If  ever  In  our  history  have 
we  actually  had  to  choose  between  suppres- 
Blon  of  tlie  press  or  disaster. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  easier  to  preach  freedom 
Df  the  press  than  it  is  to  practice  it.  In  the 
midst  of  controversies  which  seem  to  us  now 
as  earth-shaking,  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
higher  Issues  at  stake.  These  hearings  are 
designed  to  let  us  take  pause  from  the  daily 
battle,  and  as-sess  wliere  we  are  and  where  we 
Should  be  going. 


POWS— MISSING  OR  DEAD? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
asonizing  situation  in  which  all  too  many 
of  the  relatives  of  American  prisoner's 
of  war  and  missing  in  Indochina  now 


find  themselves,  is  thoughtfully  discussed 
In  two  recent  articles  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Times  yiAgKzine. 

I  believe  these  articles  do  much  to 
clarify  some  of  the  mlsimderstanding 
and  controversy  which  now  surroimds 
our  Oovemmenfs  handling  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  these  articles  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Oct   3. 
1971) 

POW's — Missing  or  Dead? 
(  By  Joseph  Lelyveld ) 

Dear  Pre.sidf.nt  Nixon:  The  last  24  hours 
has  again  been  another  day  of  pure  hell 
for  Americans  in  prison  camps,  cells  and 
cages  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Air  Force  sends  regular  newsletters  to 
the  families  of  all  the  men  It  lists  as  cap- 
tured by  this  country's  enemies  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  missing  in  action  there.  Usually  the.se 
communications  are  appropriately  solemn, 
but  sometimes  they  fall  Into  a  chatty,  upbeat 
tone  as  they  describe  for  the  relatives  the 
grs.ssroots  campaign — Involving  the  writing 
of  letters  and  sending  petitions  to  Hanoi — 
that  Legionnaires.  Jaycees.  church  women 
and  highschool  students  have  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  their  husbands,  sons  and 
brothers.  Most  of  this  huge  outpouring 
(amounting  now  to  more  than  60  million 
letters)  hEis  never  reached  Hanoi,  and  there 
Is  scant  reason  to  suppose  that  Vietnamese 
officials  able  to  read  letters  In  English  from 
Sallna.  Kan  .  or  Sante  Fe,  N.M.,  bother  to  do 
so.  Yet  such  students  of  Vietnamese  psychol- 
ogy as  the  Dallas  multlmultlmllUonalre  H. 
Ross  Perot  have  promised  that  "making  the 
treatment  of  our  men  a  visible  Issue  In  the 
United  Slates  will  bring  the  North  Vlet- 
name.se  to  their  knees."  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. Perot  has  discovered,  suffer  from 
an  "Inferiority  complex"  that  leads  them  to 
crave  the  goodwill  of  Americans. 

And  so  in  May  of  last  year,  before  some 
.skepticism  over  Hanoi's  susceptibility  to 
American  boosterism  began  to  develop 
among  the  relatives,  the  Air  Force  newslet- 
ter described  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Odell 
of  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  mother  of  four  and 
wife  of  Imprisoned  MaJ.  Donald  Odell,  In 
organizing  a  Prisoner  of  War  Week  for  Mich- 
igan and  listed  her  phone  number  for  those 
who  wanted  to  pitch  In.  The  week  proved  to 
be  a  big  succe.ss,  adding  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  .signatures  to  the  pile  before  culmi- 
nating In  a  ceremony  at  a  Detroit  Tigers 
baseball  game,  for  which  an  Air  Force  gen- 
eral was  specially  dlspwtched  from  Washing- 
ton— a  big  success  except  for  the  fact  that 
one  year  later  Major  Odell  was  still  In  North 
Vietnam  along  with  the  338  other  Americans 
whose  lmprls<jnment  Hanoi  has  acknowl- 
edged. 

Once  again  Mrs.  Odell  undertook  a  letter- 
writing  campaign,  only  this  time  the  Air 
Force  newsletter  did  not  recommend  it  for 
emulation.  "I  write  to  Mr.  Nixon  every  day 
and  so  do  my  four  children,"  she  said  "One 
day  I  ask  him  how  he  can  enjoy  his  dinner 
in  the  White  House  when  my  husband  has 
to  survive  on  pumpkin  soup.  Another  day  I 
mention  that  while  he  and  Mrs.  Nixon  arc 
watching  TV,  my  husband  Is  watching  a 
light  bulb,  rotting." 

Since  July  1,  when  the  Vletcong  offered  in 
Paris  to  start  the  release  of  American  pr,o- 
oners  In  exchange  for  the  setting  of  a  lin.il 
date  for  withdrawing  American  forces  fn  m 
South  Vietnam,  every  letter  she  writes  in- 
sists that   the  President  name  the  dav    On 
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July  17,  she  wrote.  "How  many  more  men 
must  die  uDtU  you  make  a  decision?  " 

In  Augtist  Mrs.  Odell  sent  Mr.  Nixon  a 
e^-pound  package  containing  bard  candy, 
vitamins,  medicinal  soap  and  toothpaste — 
the  same  package  she  Is  allowed  to  send  her 
husband  every  two  months.  With  it  went  a 
letter  aaylng.  "I  hope  you  can  survive  on  this 
till  I  can  send  you  another  package." 

Tlie  disillusionment  of  this  one  wife  may 
have  driven  her  to  more  desperate  extremes 
than  have  so  far  been  reached  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  relatives  ol  the 
1,623  men  listed  as  captured  or  missing.  But 
It  shows  how  awkward  and  even  embarrass- 
ing the  question  of  the  prisoners'  release — 
"the  only  remaining  war  aim  of  any  respect- 
ability," Richard  Rovere  recently  called  it- 
has  suddenly  become  for  an  Administration 
that  for  two  years  always  encouraged  and 
sometimes  led  the  public  outcry  on  their 
behalf. 

Lately  Washington  has  been  discretely  ad- 
vising the  relatives  that  it  would  be  a  help, 
given  the  delicacy  of  the  diplomatic  mo- 
ment, if  they  would  muffle  their  movement. 
"We  believe  It  would  be  best  If  public  state- 
ments be  kept  in  a  relatively  low  key,"  said 
the  Marine  Corps  in  a  letter  In  May  to  the 
families  of  its   captured   and   missing  men. 

The  relatives  have  heard  it  before.  "I'm  at 
the  point  where  I  don't  believe  anybody." 
said  Sybil  Stockdale.  who  started  organizing 
Navy  wives  In  San  Diego  and  tlien  across  the 
country  back  In  1968  when  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration was  Imploring  the  relatives  to 
remain  patient  and  quiet.  Mrs.  Stockdale 
still  attends  the  periodic  meetings  that  Henry 
Kissinger  and  other  high  officials  have  with 
representatives  of  the  families.  "I've  never 
left  Washington."  she  said,  "without  some- 
one taking  me  aside  and  telling  me  In  con- 
fidence. 'In  two  or  three  months  we  expect  a 
development  of  a  substantive  nature."  Now 
I  say.  'Don't  tell  me.  I  don't  believe  It."  But  I 
don't  believe  the  Vletcong  either." 

Of  course,  the  wives  and  relatives  are  not 
the  only  Americans  who  find  anything  said 
about  the  war  by  anyone  whomsoever  beyond 
all  reason,  comprehension  or  belief.  But  un- 
like other  Americans,  they  cannot  sign  away 
their  dismay  and  change  the  channel  when 
the  subject  comes  up.  Every  diplomatic  feint 
and  thrust  sends  a  tremor  through  their 
ranks.  The  prospect  of  imminent  release  held 
out  in  the  latest  Vletcong  proposal  on  the 
prisoners  left  a  Jagged  fl.ssure  that  will  cer- 
tainly deepen  If  the  hope  for  movement  In 
Paris  evaporates  again. 

Straddling  the  fissiu-e  is  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  gath- 
ered in  Washington  for  Its  annual  meeting 
last  week  as  this  article  went  to  press.  "The 
league  would  speak  for  a  membership  of  3,000 
relatives  If  it  could  still  speak  with  one  voice. 
But  the  organization,  which  works  out  of  a 
small  three-room  suite  In  the  American 
Legion  building  in  Washington,  had  nothing 
to  say  all  svimmer  long  about  the  Vletcong 
proposal.  Almost  anything  It  could  have  said 
would  have  angered  some  segment  of  its 
memberahlp. 

The  division  Is  not  simply  between  those 
who  back  the  President  and  those  who  think 
a  withdrawal  date  Is  long  overdue.  Sometimes 
It  Is  between  those  whose  loved  ones  are 
known  prisoners — and  likely,  therefore,  to 
be  among  the  first  to  go  free — and  those  who 
have  waited  years  to  fltid  out  whether  theirs 
are  living  or  dead,  the  families  of  the  missing 
in  action  (M.I.A.'s).  Sometimes  it  is  between 
parents  who  say  sons  are  harder  to  replace 
than  husbands  and  wives  who  say  the  par- 
ents will  not  have  to  live  with  the  men  when 
tliey  get  home.  Sometimes  It  Is  between 
families  that  are  military  by  tradition  and 
families  with  no  experience  of  military  life. 

The  Nixon  Administration  decided  to  make 
an  issue  of  the  prisoners  soon  after  it  took 


office.  In  May,  1068.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  "went  public"  on  the  queetioa  of  their 
treatment,  calling  attention  to  Hanoi's  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  C3eneva  Convention  of 
1949 — specifically  its  failure  to  release  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners,  to  permit  Inspection 
of  camps,  regular  mall  or  even,  then,  to  pub- 
lish a  list,  so  wives  of  missing  airmen  could 
at  least  discover  whether  they  were  widows. 
For  the  better  part  of  two  years  American 
diplomats  at  the  Paris  talks  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prisoners  at  virtually  every  ses- 
sion, expounding  on  it  at  great  length — 
more.  It  seemed,  to  underscore  the  other 
side's  intransigence  on  the  Issue  than  In  any 
real  hope  of  breaking  It  down,  for  this  was 
one  of  the  few  ways  the  Americans  had  to 
gain  an  edge  of  righteovisness  in  the  ex- 
changes. 

A  propaganda  battle  was  joined.  Ross  Perot 
started  his  "Have-a-Heart-Hanol"  campaign, 
flying  wives  of  the  prisoners  to  Vientiane  and 
Paris.  Hanoi  contended  that  the  captured 
airmen  were  war  criminals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Nuremberg  Judgments,  but  also 
said  that  they  were  being  treated  humanely. 
The  North  Vietnamese  put  on  display  several 
prisoners  who  had  apparently  been  well- 
treated — allowing  foreign  Journalists  to  film 
them  playing  volleyball  or  celebrating  Christ- 
mas— and  the  United  States  sent  on  tour 
some  of  nine  P.O.W.'s  Hanoi  had  released  to 
tell  Americans  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
men  they  left  behind.  Not  surprisingly. 
Hanoi  then  halted  the  releases.  Two  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  release,  so  little  Is 
actually  known  about  the  circumstances  or 
condition  of  the  majority  of  prisoners,  es- 
pecially those  taken  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos. 

Hanoi  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  heart, 
but  it  obviously  had  the  wit  to  see  that  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  American  pris- 
oners cotild  be  turned  to  its  advantage.  In 
September  last  year  it  offered  to  "discuss" 
their  release  in  return  for  a  firm  withdrawal 
date.  ITilB  raised  the  question  of  what  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  release  In  the 
President's  Vietnamlzatlon  program;  none, 
said  his  critics.  The  abortive  Sontay  raid 
was  one  way  the  Administration  showed  Its 
concern  for  freeing  the  men  but,  of  course, 
none  were  freed.  Finally,  Mr.  Nlxon  pledged : 
"As  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  have  any 
Americans  as  prisoners  of  war,  there  will  be 
Americans  In  South  Vietnam." 

In  other  words,  Vietnamization  could  not 
be  the  whole  answer;  a  "residual  force"  would 
remain  until  the  prisoners  were  negotiated 
out.  The  trouble,  said  the  President,  was  that 
"a  promise  to  discuss  means  nothing  from 
the  North  Vietnamese."  Others — including 
some  relatives—-  wondered  whether  the  "re- 
sidual force"  was  to  be  left  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  sake  of  the  prisoners,  or  whether 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  left  in  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  sake  of  the  "residual  force." 

Closing  the  loophole  In  Its  own  proposal — 
and  calling  the  American  hand — Madame 
Nguyen  Thl  Bluh,  the  Vletcong  negotiator  In 
Paris,  then  presented  the  revised  offer,  which 
dropped  the  "discuss":  A  withdrawal  date.  It 
appeared,  now  would  bring  the  actual  release 
of  American  prisoners  captured  In  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  did  not  start — and 
probably  could  not  have  prevented — the 
campaign  by  the  wives  to  bring  the  plight  of 
their  husbands  into  the  open.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  helpe<^  orchestrate  their  ef- 
forts. Shortly  after  Laird  "went  public,"  a 
Defense  Department  team  made  a  45-8top 
tour  around  the  country,  meeting  most  of 
the  families.  "We  brought  them  together  for 
the  first  lime,"  says  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.. 
a  former  Laird  a.ssl8tant  who  made  all  the 
stops. 

Capen  denies  that  exploitation  of  the  Issue 
helped  the  Administration  buy  time  for  the 
war.  Its  only  purpose  was  "humanitarian." 
he  says.  But  time  passed:   13.172  Americans 


have  died  in  Vietnam  and  71.569  have  been 
wounded  since  Washington  took  to  decrying 
the  mistreatment  of  prisoners;  in  addition, 
the  list  of  imprisoned  and  missing  men  has 
lengthened  by  more  than  300  names. 

If  the  relatives  of  the  imprisoned  and 
missing  men  were  not  exactly  conscripted 
for  this  campaign,  they  became  at  least  the 
objects  of  an  active  recruiting  drive.  The  Air 
Force  sent  the  relatives  membership  forms 
for  the  National  League  of  Families  and  ad- 
vised them  how  to  handle  interviewers  from 
the  media.  ("Use  a  humanitarian  approach— 
I.e.,  my  children  and  I  are  required  to  bear 
additional  anxieties  because  the  enemy  re- 
fuses to  release  welfare  information  concern- 
ing my  husband;  this  is  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  .  .  .") 

Soon  the  campaign  was  bigger  than  the 
Wives.  Now  if  you  dial  POW-MIAS  in  Los 
Angeles  you  hear  a  recording  of  Ernest 
Borgnlne  urging  North  Vietnam  to  be  "civil- 
ized. "  Or  if  you  send  «2.50  to  a  students' 
organization  called  VIVA — Voices  in  Vital 
AmerlcEi — you  get  a  nickel-plated  bracelet 
engraved  with  the  name  of  a  P.O.W.  or  M.I.A., 
which  you  then  will  be  expected  to  wear 
until  he  Is  freed.  (Add  50  cents  and  it  comes 
in  copper,  which  Is  said  to  ease  arthritic 
pains.)  The  Vice  President  donated  his  royal- 
ties from  the  Splro  Agnew  watch  to  a  cam- 
paign on  the  prisoners'  behalf.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  found  their 
predicament  a  reason  for  suppressing  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  There  have  been  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp,  a  day  of  prayer. 
a  week  of  remembrance,  a  fly  past  at  the 
Super  Bowl,  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and 
civic  luncheons  by  the  thousands. 

The  fact  that  the  prisoners  in  North  Viet- 
nam were  allowed  last  year  to  write  nearly 
3,000  letters  (on  the  six -line  forms  their  cap- 
tors provide)  is  cited  by  the  promoters  of 
the  various  campaigns  as  evidence  that  they 
have  had  an  effect.  ITie  fact  that  fewer  than 
400  letters  were  delivered  to  the  families  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1971 — evidence  that 
the  campalgiis  may  be  proving  counterpro- 
ductive— is  cited  less  frequently. 

In  the  beginning,  most  of  the  relatives  wel- 
comed the  "Have-a-Heart-Hanol"  campaign. 
If  nothing  else,  it  was  a  relief  Just  to  be  do- 
ing something  and  to  gain,  in  the  process, 
an  excuse  for  going  out. 

Neither  the  hope  nor  the  novelty  lasted 
long.  Occasionally,  wives  now  tell  stories  of 
civic  leaders  whose  solemn  expressions  of 
sympathy  took  on  sly  overtones  ("What  do 
you  do  for  fun?").  More  commonly,  they 
teU  of  their  discovery  that  all  their  globe- 
trotting to  foreign  capitals  in  search  of 
hopeful  omens,  their  Interviews  on  TV  and 
the  endless  appearances  before  civic  groups 
served  only  to  heighten  the  emotional  strain 
on  themselves  and  their  families. 

"You're  baring  your  soul  and  everyone  Just 
sits  there  eating  chicken  salad."  recalled  a 
wife  who  has  foresworn  the  luncheon  cir- 
cuit. "For  a  ijihlle  you  go  on,  crying  Inside, 
then  all  of  a  sudden  you  ask.  'What  In  God's 
name  am  I  doing  this  for?'  Then  you  pull 
back." 

Mrs.  Barbara  Mullen,  the  wife  of  a  Marine 
pilot  missing  over  Laos,  continued  to  appear 
at  luncheons  even  after  she  decided  to  di- 
vert her  energies  to  pressing  for  a  with- 
drawal date.  Her  last  was  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce affair  in  San  Francisco  where  she  was 
asked  to  serve.  In  effect,  as  a  visual  aide 
for  a  speech  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. "I'm  not  performing  anymore."  she 
declared  when  It  was  done  "I'm  no  longer 
a  Nlxonette." 

The  relatives  may  differ  on  the  question 
of  who  Is  doing  the  exploiting,  but  the  feel- 
ing of  being  exploited  Is  universal.  So  Is  the 
stisplclon  that  Amerlcsms  really  oare  no  more 
deeply  about  the  prisoners  than  they  have 
about  the  war  In  general:  that  when  It  is 
convenient,  the  prisoners  will  simply  be 
stranded  and  forgotten  by  the  majority. 
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Depending  on  how  one  la  Inclined  to  view 
the  war  and  the  proapecta  for  Ita  end,  the 
National  League  of  Famlllea"  Inability  to  take 
a  stand  seemed  patriotically  •elflasB  or  pa- 
thetically self-defeatinc  But  it  haa  been  UM 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  outcry 
In  this  country  orer  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  suffering  r&mlltes  that  It  has  gone  on 
In  nearly  perfect  abstraction  from  other  facts 
about  the  war  and  ev«n  as  an  escape  from 
them — from  Mylal.  the  free-flre  aones,  bomb- 
ing, napalm,  defoliation,  relocation  pro- 
grams, the  toll  among  the  Vietnamese.  Much 
has  legitimately  been  said  about  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War.  little  about  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  Protection  of  Civilians.  Schooled  as 
they  have  been  in  the  theological  position 
that  the  question  of  war  and  the  question 
of  prisoners  are  wholly  unreleated.  most 
relatives  have  been  unable  to  work  up  even 
an  opinion  on  the  Vletoong  proposal  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  In  exchange  for  a  Arm 
withdrawal  date. 

Assailed  by  fears  they  cannot  put  down 
and  hopes  they  dare  not  entertain,  the  rela- 
tives are,  as  the  old  Army  adage  has  it. 
"between  the  rock  and  the  hard  place."  80  it 
Is  natural  that  many  wives — most  of  them, 
probably — still  take  their  cues  from  their 
spouses'  brother  offlcers.  Tliat,  they  tell  them- 
selves. Is  what  their  husbands  would  expect. 
"My  husband  Is  a  career  oflRcer,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson  Rlsner  of  Oklahoma  City,  wife  of 
the  senior  Air  Force  oflHcer  In  the  camps. 
'•I  don't  think  he'd  like  me  to  feel  very 
antl-tbls  or  antl-that,  and  until  he  eomee 
back  and  tells  me  It  wasnt  worth  It,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  myself  feel  that  way." 

Some  wives  may  still  mention  a  desire  not 
to  harm  their  husbands'  careers  in  the  mili- 
tary, but  after  six  or  seven  years  that  par- 
ticular anxiety  Is  more  wistful  than  real. 
A  deeper  craving  now  Is  that  which  demands 
a  llttlo  meaning  from  the  ordeal,  an  urge  that 
seems  particularly  strong  among  the  wives 
of  men  missing  In  action,  women  who  have 
to  acknowledge  to  themselves,  In  their  dark- 
est hours,  that  they  may  never  see  their 
husbands  again.  Carole  Hanson  of  El  Toro. 
CaUf.,  whose  husband  is  missing  over  Laos, 
still  cares  about  the  outcome  In  Saigon.  ''If 
my  husband  Is  dead."  she  explained.  "I  dont 
want  It  to  have  been  for  nothing.  If  he's 
alive.  I  dont  want  all  his  suffering  to  have 
been  in  vain." 

The  division  among  the  wives  that  has 
emerged  In  recent  months  may  be  expressed 
In  political  terms,  but  It  Is  not  really 
poUtlca.  at  all.  The  differences  are  too 
narrow,  the  feelings  too  deep  and  personal. 
Thus  relatives  of  pUots  who  are  known  to 
have  been  prisoners  for  five  or  six  years  are 
likely  to  react  bitterly  to  the  suggestion  that 
thAlr  loved  one*'  suffering  still  needs  to  be 
Justified  by  a  satisfactory  outcome  In  Saigon, 
not  because  they  have  different  views  about 
what  a  satisfactory  outcome  would  be,  but 
because  they  want  that  suffering  to  end. 

"It's  a  little  easier  to  sacrifice  your  hus- 
band If  you're  not  sure  he's  there."  a  pris- 
oner's wlX*  said  bitterly. 

"We're  very  luirrow -minded  In  this  thing," 
•aid  a  father.  "We  want  our  son." 

Bom  Perot  haa  been  silent  on  the  Vletcong 
proposals,  though  he  once  said.  "My  In- 
terest Is  simply  the  relea.se  of  our  men."  The 
Texan's  lavish  effort  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers, it  will  be  remembered,  grew  out  of  an 
earlier  campaign  in  which  he  aaked  the 
"silent  majority"  to  "let  the  world  know  we 
stand  squarely  behind  our  elected  President." 
lie  IS  also  a  director  ol  the  Richard  M  Nixon 
Pciundatioii.  Perot,  an  aide  explained,  sup- 
ports the  Presidency  as  an  tiistitutloii  and 
would  not  think  of  pressing  any  views  on  the 
man  who  happens  to  personify  It  now 

The  patience  required  for  such  dlstinctloiu 
comes  harder  to  tbe  relatives.  With  release 
In  sight,  a  number  of  them  tiave  beeome 
c&peclally  fed  op  with  the  oaclal  American 


theme  that  the  prisoners  issue  is  "humani- 
tarian" and  not  "political,'*  Involving  only 
the  tre«tment  and  not  the  freedom  of  their 
men.  "They  don't  have  to  worry,"  a  wife 
said,  "Til  treat  him  humanely ." 

Many  wives  and  relatives  who  have  not 
favored  Madame  Blnh's  terms,  are  now  fed 
up.  nonetheless,  with  the  "Have-a-Heart- 
Hanol"  campaign.  Only  In  recent  montlis. 
however,  have  the  dissident  relatives  started 
to  make  themselves  known.  One  of  the  first 
was  Mrs.  Virginia  Warren,  the  mother  of  a 
downed  airman,  who  had.  after  arranging  to 
have  a  billboard  with  a  message  for  Hanoi's 
leaders  mounted  In  Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  asked 
herself  how  they  would  ever  see  it  there. 
Later,  she  started  gathering  support  to  have 
a  series  of  billboards  put  up  with  a  me.ssage 
to  the  President  favoring  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

Bernard  Talley.  a  conservative  Baltimore 
real-estate  appraiser  who  files  the  fiag  from 
his  hozne  and  adniiree  Splro  Agnew.  believed 
In  "victory"  In  Vietnam  until  Pre.sldent  Nixon 
announced  that  victory  was  not  the  Ameri- 
can aim.  Last  March  Talley.  whose  son  Is  a 
P.O.W.  in  North  Vietnam,  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  White  House  suggesting  an  offer  to  with- 
draw forces  in  exch*nge  for  the  prisoners. 
"The  hawk-and-dove  business  Is  over."  he 
said.  Not  satUfiMl  with  the  White  House  re- 
sponse, he  arranged  for  his  telegram  to  ap- 
pear in  May  as  an  ad  in  The  Washington  Poet, 
over  the  signature  of  other  disillusioned  rela- 
Uves. 

"niat  same  month  Barbara  Mullen  and 
Delia  Alvarez — sister  of  Everett  Alvarez,  who 
was  the  first  airman  shot  down  in  North 
VietrLam  and  Is  now  In  his  eighth  year 
there — announced  they  were  forming  a  group 
to  be  called  Pamlllea  for  Irtdocblna  Peaee. 
Later  they  changed  tlie  name.  "We  have  to 
avoid  the  naogtaty  word  "peace.'  "  Mrs.  Mullen 
explained.  "Many  of  the  families  think  that 
means  you're  for  North  Vietnam." 

The  two  women  flew  to  Washington  from 
California  where  they  Joined  farces  with  a 
small  group  of  wives  who  had  been  busy 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  McOovern-Hat- 
field  and  ManiAeld  amendments.  There  they 
took  the  name  Families  for  Immediate  Re- 
lease. 

At  the  National  League's  board  meeting  In 
May,  Louise  Mulligan  of  Virginia  Beach.  Va.. 
pressed  for  a  poll  of  the  membership  to  see 
if  it  would  favor  pressure  on  the  President  for 
an  early  withdrawal.  Her  efforts  had  already 
brought  her  a  letter  from  another  Navy  wife 
accusing  her  of  "disgracing"  her  husband. 
Bitter  over  ttte  abuse  and  the  resistance  to 
the  poll,  she  quit  the  league,  which  she  had 
helped  to  found.  "It's  nothing  but  a  PJi. 
firm,"  she  said. 

The  discovery  that  they  are  now  virtually 
at  one  with  the  peaceniks  has  been  pro- 
foundly disturbing  to  the  dissident  military 
wives.  After  Madame  BInh  put  forward  her 
proposal  In  Paris.  David  Delllnger  and  Cora 
Weiss  of  the  Committee  ol  Liaison — the  group 
of  p«ace  activists  selected  by  Hanoi  as  the 
chajinel  for  mall  from  tbe  prisoners — «ent  a 
letter  to  tbe  families  that  said.  "Bvery  day  of 
delay  In  acceptance  is  another  day  of  need- 
less, continued  separation,  of  continued  kill- 
ing and  destruction  of  homes  and  land"  Mrs. 
Mulligan  called  the  letter  "garbage." 

Mary  Ann  Puller  of  Jarcksonvtlle,  Pla.,  went 
to  two  of  Or  Kissinger's  meetings  with  the 
wives  and  "cried  all  the  way  home."  Later 
she  returned  to  Washington  to  lobby  on  be- 
half of  the  Mansfield  ainendment.  This  Navy 
wife  wants  an  unequivocal  withdrawal  date 
set  today,  since  yesterday  Is  nn  longer  pos- 
sible, but  dues  not  think  of  herself  as  be- 
longing to  the  peace  movement.  Asked  If 
she  had  any  views  about  tiie  bombing,  she 
replied  "That's  not  my  thing.  I  want  a  live 
husband  home.  That's  ail." 

And  Mr.  Talloy  wanted  it  clearly  luider- 
stood:  "I'm  not  Roln«  to  inarch  and  picket.  " 

Such  raBervatlona  are  lost  on  tbe  relatives 


who  still  have  no  intention  of  breaking  rank. 
As  mo.<!t  of  them  see  It,  there  can  be  100  views 
of  how  the  war  will  or  should  end,  but  to  say 
it  shonld  be  ended  now  on  the  basis  of  the 
enemy's  proposal  comes  close  to  backing  the 
other  side 

Carole  Hanson,  a  slender,  dark-hnlred 
!  ousewlfe  with  a  sweet  voice  and  immense 
fortitude,  went  on  TV  and  starteu  distribut- 
ing "Don't-Ijet-Them-Be-Porgotten"  bumper 
stickers  in  196S  when  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration was  asking  the  relatives  to  lie  low. 
She  has  tmveled  around  the  world,  met  the 
Pope,  pleaded  with  the  Pathet  Lao  In  Vien- 
tiane, presented  a  VIVA  bracelet  with  her 
husband's  name  on  It  to  Ronald  Reagan 
»nd  now  Is  the  malti  organizer  for  tbe  group 
of  relatives  from  the  area  that  meets  month- 
ly at  the  Los  Alamltxw  Naval  iAi  Station  near 
Long  BeACh  under  the  name  P.O.W. 'Ml  A 
International.  Inc. 

Mrs  Hanson  says  her  re<~ent  effort,  to  Utciv 
the  President  were  Inadvertently  triggered  by 
Heprejjentatlve  Paul  McCloskey  when  he 
npoke  to  tlie  Los  Alamltcs  group  In  May 
Tbe  Congressnuin  promised  the  relatives  to 
arrange  for  an  cxpeiues-pald  trip  to  Wash- 
ington If  they  would  lobby  on  the  various 
end-the-war  amendments  then  before  Con- 
gress. It  was  plain  he  meant  lobby  for  their 
passage,   though  he  did  not  say  so. 

Mrs.  Hanson  and  her  friends  were  out- 
raged. The  prisoners  meant  sooiethlng  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  to  their  families,  and  that 
was  because  the  relatives — private  people. 
little  people  as  they  saw  themaclvas,  with  no 
experleuce  In  the  arts  of  public  persuasioo — 
had  been  willing  to  exhibit  themselves  and 
tlielr  plight.  Witiiout  putting  It  In  so  many 
words,  tiie  Coagressman  seem«d  to  be  say- 
lug  It  had  all  been  unnecessary,  pointless. 
"The  prisoners  are  the  only  Issxie  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  which  tbe  American  people 
are  united."  Carole  Hanson  said  stanchly 
"and  he  was  trying  to  divide  us." 

By  then  they  bad  considejcable  experleuce 
In  public  persuasion  and,  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  they  arranged  for  ads  they  desigiied 
themselves  to  appear  In  "ITie  New  Tork  Times 
and  other  papers  on  the  day  the  McOovern- 
Hatfield  amendment  came  up  for  a  vote, 
hoping  It  would  lose;  organized  a  series  of 
press  conferences  acroes  the  country  for  like- 
minded  wives,  and  sent  a  letter  to  more  than 
800  families,  arguing  that  the  President 
should  be  backed  and  the  prisoners  kept  "out 
of  the  political  arena."  More  than  half  these 
families  responded  tnd  ttie  response,  Mrs. 
Hanson  says,  was  9-to-l  In  favor  of  their 
sund. 

Barbara  Mullen,  whose  husband  was  shot 
down  over  Laos  14  months  before  Carole  Han- 
son's, was  one  of  those  who  disagreed.  Why. 
she  asked,  was  it  basely  "political"  to  agree 
with  the  majority  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  the  time  had  oome  for  a  withdrawal 
date  and  purely  "humane"  to  tMck  the  Presi- 
dent? '"your  husband  and  mine  are  Marine 
pilots  missing  In  Laos,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs 
Hanson  I  know,  and  President  Nixon  knows, 
that  they  will  not  be  released  as  long  as  U  8 
bombs  fail  there  ...  I  am  not  wlUlug  to  al- 
low my  husband  to  play  hostage  to  any  more 
face-saving,  whoever  the  face  belongs  to." 

On  a  lazy  summer  Sunday  three  weeks  after 
Madame  Blnh  made  her  new  proposal  in 
Paris,  about  70  relatives  gathered  at  an  of- 
ficers' club  at  Los  Alamltoe  for  their  monthly 
meeting.  A  Marine  Corps  film  crew  was  on 
hand  to  get  some  footage  of  their  barbecue 
The  evening's  featured  speakers  were  to  be  a 
Congressman  from  northern  California  and 
one  of  the  nine  P  O.W  's  who  have  been  re- 
leased by  Hjuk>I.  The  small  talk  was  neigh- 
borly, familiar,  the  mood  that  of  a  fraternal 
organlBation,  which  is  what  dire  circum- 
stances had  made  tbe  relatlvfls. 

The  Congressman,  a  ruggedly  handsome 
Republican  named  Burt  TaJcott,  bad  htm- 
•elf  been  a  P  O  W.  In  World  War  II.  He  spoke 
for  20  minut«s.  over  the  laughter  of  the  of- 
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fleers'  bar  behind  him,  without  ouce  alluding 
to  the  Vletcong  proposal.  "World  public  opin- 
ion," he  asserted,  was  forcing  Hanoi  to  Im- 
prove Its  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  so  the 
relatives  would  be  well-advised  to  step  up 
their  pressure  on  the  media.  As  for  the  Presi- 
dent, he  had,  said  Talcott— seeming  to  forget 
for  an  Instant  what  audience  he  was  facing — 
"a  bigger  stake  than  anyone  in  this  room  In 
the  problem  of  the  prisoners,  a  bigger  stake 
than  all  of  us  put  together." 

"You're  getting  away  from  the  point."  an 
angry  young  voice  called  o\it  from  the  back 
of  the  audience.  The  voice  belonged  to  Peter 
Nasmyth,  whose  brother  John  is  a  prisoner 
in  North  Vietnam.  The  point  he  wanted 
elaborated  was  why  Madame  Blnh's  proposal 
could  not  be  accepted  "In  principle"  at  least. 
"I'm  tired  of  the  Administration  telling  us 
to  wait."  he  said. 

The  Congressman  dismissed  Madame  Blnh's 
proposal  with  a  flat  denial  that  it  promised 
the  release  of  American  prisoners.  "It's  un- 
fortunate that  somebody  representing  your 
kind  of  group  can  have  this  kind  of  Idea,"  he 
said.  "It's  shocking  to  me." 

"It's  shocking  to  me  that  a  CongressmHU 
can  be  so  naive,"  the  young  man  retorted 
heatedly.  But  the  audience  was  with  the 
Congressman  and  not  In  a  mood  to  hear  what 
any  Communists  might  or  might  not  be  otler- 
ing. 

Between  si>eakers,  everyone  wrote  post- 
cards to  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  of  C.B.S.,  voicing 
various  objections  to  a  network  special  on 
the  prisoners.  Then  the  microphone  was 
handed  to  the  ex-prisoners,  a  former  Navy 
seaman  named  Doug  Hagdahl.  An  Intense 
young  man  dressed  in  a  doublebreasted  suit 
with  a  radiant  sheen,  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice 
of  how  he  had  suffered  for  28  months  and 
the  heroism  of  the  men  he  left  behind,  who 
still  cling,  he  said,  to  the  faith  that  "their 
country  wlU  get  them  out" 

It  was  as  if  he  were  bearing  witness  at  a 
revival.  The  questions  that  came  from  the 
floor  seemed  to  solicit  not  Information — the 
relatives  had  been  feeding  on  the  same  .scraps 
of  disparate  fact  for  years — but  some  but- 
tressing for  the  hopes  that  kept  them  going. 
"What's  the  best  thing  we  can  do  to  help 
them?"  Carole  Hanson  asked  softly. 

The  microphone  gave  Hagdahl  s  voice  a 
hard  cutting  edge.  Don't  forget  who  the 
enemy  Is,"  he  replied.  "North  Vietnam  Is 
the  enemy.  It  isn't  the  Administration.  It 
isn't  Congress.  It's  those  bastards  in  North 
Vietnam!" 

Now  the  feeling  in  the  room  was  one 
of  uplift  and  rededlcatlon.  not  urgency  or 
despair.  Pete  Nasmyth  sat  in  silent  dejec- 
tion. No  one  spoke  of  the  release  of  the 
men. 

Tanuny  Bloodworth.  the  young  wife  of  an 
Air  Force  pilot  missing  in  Laos,  presented 
the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be  mailed  by  the 
thousands  to  members  of  Congress.  The  let- 
ter said  the  United  Slates  had  never  learned 
the  fate  of  388  men  believed  to  have  been 
prisoners  during  the  Korean  War  and  de- 
manded that  American  negotiators  in  Paris 
Insist  that  Hanoi  live  up  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention "before  our  country  makes  any  more 
concessions." 

That  same  week  Tammy  had  gone  to  the 
Western  White  House  at  San  Clemente  to 
present  a  letter  she  signed  with  five  other 
relatives  urging  acceptance  of  Madame  Blnh's 
proposals.  Her  open,  vulnerable  face  knitted 
Itself  Into  a  look  of  troubled  concentra- 
tion when  she  was  asked  to  reconcile  the  two 
letters.  "I  have  a  great  part  of  me  that 
says,  'Do  anything  you  can  to  end  this 
war.' "  she  said.  "I  have  another  port  of 
me  that  says,  'Do  anything  you  caji  not  to 
hurt  Donald's  chance  of  coming  home.'  " 

The  389  from  the  Korean  War  have  long 
been  a  cause  for  right-wing  groups,  which 
claim,  typically,  that  the  men  were  "aban- 
doned." U.S.  officials  say  there  has  never  been 
a  shred  of  evidence  that  any  of  them  were 


alive  when  prisoners  were  exchanged  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War.  In  any  case,  officials 
point  out,  the  record  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists on  prisoner  exchanges  appears  reas- 
suring. All  French  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  returned 
within  the  stipulated  60  days  at  the  end  of 
fighting  In  1954. 

But  the  Callfornlans.  like  the  Vletcong,  ap- 
pear to  have  caught  the  Administration  in 
the  colls  of  Its  own  logic.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese have,  as  President  Nixon  declared 
as  recently  as  April  16,  "without  question, 
been  the  most  barbaric  in  their  handling  of 
prisoners  of  any  nation  in  niodern  history." 
then  isn't  It  obvious  that  the  resolution  of 
the  prisoner  issue  must  precede  a  settlement? 

There  were  two  hopeful  news  items  for 
the  relative  before  their  reunion  ended.  One 
concerned  a  self-styled  contractor  who  was 
said  to  be  on  the  verge  of  arranging  the  in- 
ternment of  all  American  P.O.W. 's  In  a  "neu- 
tral" third  country  which  was — you  guessed 
it-  Communist  China.  As  evidence  that  this 
was  a  serious  proposal  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  contractor  was  working  closely  with 
Larry  Crosby,  brother  of  Bliig.  The  other  item 
concerned  an  Illinois  preacher  who  was  said 
to  be  organizing  an  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  unarmed  American  students  to  free 
the   prisoners. 

"I  have  never  seen  such  vinison."  the  final 
speaker  Intoned  about  those  assembled  in 
the  room. 

But  unison  among  the  families — as  those 
who  want  to  hold  them  together  are  find- 
ing— depends  increasingly  on  silence.  And 
silence  Is  easily  broken.  So  from  now  on  until 
the  Ice  finally  melts  In  Paris,  there  will  be 
relatives  of  P.O.W.'s  and  M.I.A.'s  to  speak  out 
on  both  sides  of  every  issue  concerning  the 
war's  end. 

Some  who  have  been  speaking  out  longest 
warn  that  It  will  not  do  any  good.  "They  are 
going  to  carry  out  whatever  plan  Is  on  their 
minds  and  nothing  we  can  say  or  do  will 
change  It,"  Louise  Mulligan  declared.  "I'm 
not  bitter,  really  I'm  not.  I  Just  keep  throw- 
ing up." 

"Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing,"  said 
Mary  Ann  Fuller,  "for  he  shall  not  be  dls- 
apjXJlnted.  We've  had  the  carrot  moved  so 
many  times.  Bvit  one  day  the  men  who  sur- 
vive are  going  to  get  off  an  airplane,  they're 
going  to  look  everybody  In  the  face,  and 
they're  going  to  ask.  'Why  were  we  left  there 
so  long?'  " 

PO.W.    POLITICS 

Issues  of  war  and  f>eace  have  splintered 
the  movement  to  secure  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  held  by  the  Communists  In 
Indochina.  To  the  dismay  of  nearly  all  the 
wives  and  relatives  of  the  men,  clashes  be- 
tween the  factions  have  become  Increasingly 
public  and  bitter. 

The  biggest  organization  Is  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  claims 
a  membership  of  3.000  relatives.  The  league 
has  labored  effectively  to  spur  the  various 
campaigns  In  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoners  and  missing  men;  whether 
the  campaigns  have  been  effective  Is  another 
question.  It  has  also  tried,  somewhat  quix- 
otically, to  tirouse  the  sympathies  of  foreign 
governments.  At  present.  It  is  going  ahead, 
with  support  from  the  Advertising  Council, 
on  a  national  campaign  that  Is  expected  to 
use  about  $25-milllon  worth  of  donated 
space  In  the  public  prints  and  time  on  TV 
and  radio.  The  ads  will  talk  abotit  Hanoi's 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  but  will  not  have 
anything  to  say  about  how  or  when  they 
should  be  rele.i&ed.  That,  league  officers  have 
said  in  the  past,  is  a  "political"  question, 
and  they  have  been  "nonpolltical"  by 
charter — a  legalism  moaning,  in  elTect,  that 
they  can  apply  pressure  on  any  but  their 
own  government. 

For  this  reason,  the  league  has  often  been 
dLsmissed  by  dLsconsolate  relatives  and  peace 


activists  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. The  women  do  not  see  It  that 
way,  preferring  to  view  the  Administration's 
activities  on.  the  prisoners'  behalf  as  a  re- 
sponse to  their  pressure  rather  than  a  po- 
litical necessity.  "Sure  there's  been  a  calcu- 
lated campaign,"  said  Mrs.  Carol  North  of 
Wellfleet,  Mass..  the  board  chairman.  "But 
it's  our  calculated  campaign,  not  theirs." 

Nevertheless,  the  women  have  also  had  to 
concede  that  they  have  been  nearly  im- 
mobilized by  the  refusal.  Inability  or  fear 
that  keeps  them  from  confronting  the  larger 
Issue  of  i>eace  and  war.  "We've  made  people 
aware, "  said  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson,  the  league's 
national  coordinator,  "but  we've  Just  about 
used  up  all  our  Ideas  in  the  process."  Last 
week,  the  main  question  on  the  agenda  as 
the  organization  met  In  Washington  was 
whether  to  amend  the  bylaws  to  permit  such 
tactics  as  lobbying  for  legislation  and  sup- 
port of  political  candidates. 

Before  the  meeting,  there  had  been  sporadic 
attempts  from  within  to  get  the  league  to 
take  a  strong  "jxilitlcal"  stand.  Last  March,  it 
even  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  vigil  out- 
side the  White  House,  but  fewer  than  30  per- 
cent oi  the  membership  were  said  to  be  pre- 
pared at  that  time  to  take  part.  When  some 
relatives  Anally  started  getting  "political  ' 
later  in  the  spring,  they  did  so  outside  the 
league. 

A  loose-knlt  relatives'  lobby — functioning 
under  the  letterhead  Families  for  Immedl.ite 
Release — started  taking  shape  in  May  and 
now  claims  to  have  had  messages  of  support 
from  more  than  300  relatives,  all  of  whom 
agree  that  the  families  should  not  be  putting 
pressure  on  the  While  House  rather  th?i  tlie 
Politburo  in  Hanoi. 

'"The  prisoners  have  become  political  hos- 
tages."" the  new  group  declared.  "We  feel  our 
Government's  obligation  to  the  prisoners 
should  take  precedence  over  its  obligation  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam." 

The  emergence  of  this  faction  within  the 
league  produced  a  series  of  angry  counter- 
attacks, mainly  from  members  of  a  group  of 
relatives  in  Southern  California  who  go  un- 
der the  name  P.O.W.  M.I.A.  International. 
Inc  .  and  attract  about  a  hundred  j>eople  to 
their  monthly  meetings.  They  say  the  fami- 
lies must  not  "tie  the  President's  hands  or 
restrict  his  bargaining  power  " 

"We  all  have  the  same  doubts  the  same 
fears,  the  same  goals,  the  same  motives  "  said 
Mrs  Valerie  Kushner  of  Danville.  Va..  whose 
husband,  a  doctor,  is  held  by  the  Vietcont 
Mrs.  Kushner  Is  one  of  those  who  have  been 
accusing  the  President  of  "using"  the  prison- 
ers to  prolong  the  war.  But  this  summer.  In 
what  she  said  was  an  effort  to  heal  the  breach 
among  the  families,  she  tried  to  organize  a 
candlelight  vigil  by  relatives  on  the  steps  o: 
the  Capitol.  Though  she  said  it  would  b» 
'"nonpolltical."  the  National  League  of 
Families  urged  its  members  to  stay  away  Any 
demonstration  by  the  families  now.  it  !»ee!Tieci 
to  be  saying,  would  be  taken  as  a  call  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Vietcong  proposal. 

P.O  W     ARITHMETIC 

The  campaign  to  free  American  PO.W.s 
has  been  clouded  by  confusion  about  their 
numbers.  President  Nixon  this  year  spoke  of 
"1,600  Americans  in  North  Vietnam's  jails" 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
if  even  half  the  1,623  Americans  listed  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  captured  or  missing 
in  action  prove  to  be  alive. 

The  "flnal  and  complete"  list  issued  by 
Hanoi  last  year  has  the  names  of  339  men 
"captured  in  North  Vietnam."  Hanoi  is  also 
presumed  to  hold  other  men  captured  by  its 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  but  US 
officials  venture  no  guesses  as  to  the  number 
The  whereabouts  and  numbers  of  prlsoner> 
held  by  the  Vietcong  and  Pathet  Lao  are  ab>o 
a  total  mystery. 

Of  the  1.623  names  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
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taent  list  1.100  are  In  tb«  'nlsslng-Lu-actlon 
category.  Of  tboae  list«d  as  P.O.W.'a,  378  were 
aaid  to  hav«  been  oaptured  In  NorUi  Viet- 
nam. 83  In  Soutb  Vlatoam  and  S  in  Lao*. 
Soma  or  tb«  87S  In  North  VieUxam  were 
among  ttM  30  wtaoea  deatbs  In  detention 
Hanoi  baa  announced.  TIi\is  the  difference 
between  Hanoi's  list  and  Washington's 
amounts  to  about  35  names.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  Hanoi  will  be  able,  or 
willing,  to  account  for  those  35  until  negotia- 
tions get  to  that  point. 

H.  Roes  Perot,  the  Texas  multlmlllloaalre. 
says  be  started  the  "Have-a-Heart-H&nol  " 
campaign  because  be  discovered  In  meeting 
North  Vletnamaae  diplomats  that  they  al- 
ways referred  to  the  captured  and  missing 
Americans  aa  'just  1,600  men,"  Implying  that 
their  fate  could  never  become  a  matter  of 
national  concern  in  the  VS.  Now  that  the 
Vletoong  have  made  an  offer  on  the  prison- 
ers. It  is  not  Hanoi  but  Senator  Robert 
Dole — the  Republican  National  Chairman 
and  one  of  the  first  Congressional  champions 
of  the  P.O.W.  cause — who  notes  how  few 
men  are  really  Involved.  "We  don't  want  to 
get  out  Juat  for  the  prisoners,"  he  aald  re- 
cently. "They're  very  Important  but  they 
repreaent  less  than  %  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  who've  died  In  South   Vietnam." 

in-om    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept     30, 

19711 

MiasiMa    oa    Dead? 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Samuel  Beech- 
er  Jr.  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ,  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Army : 

".  .  .  Your  aon  Warrant  Officer  Quentin  R. 
Beecher  has  been  missing  tn  Vietnam  since 
1 1  June  1967  .  .  ." 

Two  months  later,  the  Beechera  learned 
from  the  Army  that  their  son's  helicopter 
had  run  afoul  of  violent  thunderstorms,  be- 
come bopelemiy  lost,  run  out  of  fuel  and  gone 
down,  not  over  a  battlefield  or  an  enemy 
sanctuary,  but  18  to  35  miles  out  In  the 
South  China  Sea.  There  wasn't  any  water- 
survival  gear  aboard.  An  extensive  two-day 
reocue  effort  turned  up  nothing. 

"It  took  UB  two  tortuous  years,  but  we 
finally  confronted  reality."  Mr.  Beecher  says. 
Here  husband,  an  attorney  and  a  licensed 
pilot,  adds,  "I've  crashed  that  helicopter  a 
thousand  times  In  my  mind,  and  under  those 
conditions  there  Isnt  any  way  Quentin  could 
have  made  It." 

CL^aazTYinc    thx    missing 

But  the  Army  won't  drop  Quentin  Beecher 
from  the  list  of  1,810  aervicemen  missing  In 
the  Indochina  conflict — a  list  that  VS.  gov- 
ernment officials  prefer  to  call  the  Vietnam 
"prisoners  of  war/oilsslng  In  action"  (POW- 
MIA).  Pointing  to  men  who  were  declared 
dead  In  World  War  II  and  Korea  but  who 
later  turned  up  alive,  the  Army,  as  well  as 
the  other  mlllt*ry  services,  rules  a  Vietnam 
combatant  missing  and  keeps  him  that  way 
unless  hU  body  Is  discovered  or  an  eyewit- 
ness is  found.  Because  the  laws  of  various 
states  won't  allow  the  wife  of  a  missing  man 
to  remarry.  Mr.  Beecher  had  to  arrange  a 
Mexican  divorce  for  his  daughter-in-law 

The  case  of  Quentin  Beecher  and  his  an- 
guished parents  typifies  a  development  un- 
heard of  in  previous  U.S.  wars.  Ptor  as  Inter- 
views with  70  other  parents  and  wives  In 
plaoea  Uka  Virginia  Beach,  Va  ,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  suburban  Portland.  Ore  , 
show,  a  growing  number  of  families  of  the 
missing  contend  that  the  military  should 
have  mercifully  declared  their  loved  ones 
dead  long  ago.  And  some  also  accuse  the 
federal  governnvent  of  coldly  strlngtog  tbem 
along  for  selfish  political  reasons. 

"I  think  they're  misleading  us  tor  their 
own  purposes."  Mrs.  Beecher  says. 

These  parents  and  wives  are  aware  of  the 
proWems  of  ever  finding  out  what  happened 
to  crews  of  aircraft  that  explode  in  mUlalr, 
to  pilots  of  Jets  that  never  pnll  out  of  pow- 


er dives  and  to  Infantrymen  who  Just  dis- 
appear In  ominous  Jungles.  Thus,  these  rel- 
atives conceded  that  no  man  should  be  writ- 
ten off  aa  Ctaad  when  there  la  reasonable 
hope  of  finding  him.  But  these  famillea  shake 
their  heads  In  dlabeUef  at  DJS.  policy,  which 
was  laid  down  In  a  June  1970  statement  from 
the  Defenae  Department.  It  said  In  part  that 
"what  we  want  from  the  enemy  Is  a  .  .  . 
full   accounting  of  all   who   are   missing." 

A   PLOT    »oa    MBGOTIATIOMST 

Some  wives  and  parents  go  further.  TT>ey 
believe  that  top-level  U.S.  policy  makers  are 
being  deliberately  misleading  when  they  de- 
nounce the  North  Vletnamene  «is  liars  be- 
cause the  Hanoi  oillcials  say  they  can't  pro- 
duce an  accounting  of  anything  like  1.600 
men.  (North  Vietnam  hu  produced  a  list 
of  339  men  it  says  have  been  captured.  These 
wives  and  parents  suspect  that  Washington's 
demand  for  the  accounting  is  Just  a  throw- 
away  bargaining  pioy  for  the  Vietnam  nego- 
tiations in  Paris. 

Many  of  thene  feelings  surfaced  earlier 
this  week  during  a  Wartiington  meeting  of 
the  National  I>eague  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  largest  organlaation  of  its  kind  Diasl- 
dents  within  the  league  picketed  the  White 
House  and  groaned  over  the  remartts  of  at 
least  one  administration  spokennan.  They 
aimed  a  resolution  at  President  Nixon  that 
said  the  league  "conveys  to  you  .  .  .  its  ex- 
treme dl.strees  at  the  continuing  failure  to 
resolve  the  prlnoner-of-war-misslng-ln-ac- 
tlon  tragedy." 

Many  families,  however,  do  believe  the 
government  Is  doing  the  best  Job  possible 
under  dlfllcult  circumstances.  Mrs.  John  K. 
Hardy  Jr  .  wife  of  an  Air  Force  officer  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam,  says  she  has  had 
several  meetings  with  presidential  adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  and  feels  that  "President 
Nixon  ran  do  something  about  the  situation, 
he's  the  only  one  who  can." 

CUNCINC   TO    HOPS 

And  a-s  might  be  expected,  many  families 
cling  to  the  hope,  however  faint,  that  Hanoi 
can  account  for  their  missing  relatives,  that 
most  of  the  1,610  might  In  fact  be  alive.  Mrs. 
Bdward  Beck,  for  Instance,  says  she  feels 
that  her  son.  a  Marine  PFC  who  disappeared 
in  South  Vietnam,  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  North. 
Producing  a  photo  of  prisoners  in  the  North, 
she  points  to  a  man  with  his  back  to  the 
camera  and  says  she  la  convinced  that  he  Is 
her  son.  Other  families,  however,  reportedly 
have  Identified  this  same  man  as  their  hus- 
band or  aon. 

Sucii  feelings  often  stem  In  part  from  the 
natural  refusal  to  accept  the  death  of  a 
loved  one.  and  In  part  from  the  vagueness 
of  circumstances  surrounding  a  man's  disap- 
pearance. Whatever  their  basis,  these  intense- 
ly personal  feelings  have  captured  the  Imag- 
Inattom  of  oOlcial  Wasblogton. 

The  Pentagon  oonoedes  that  as  far  aa 
hard  evidence  goes,  only  463  of  the  men  on 
the  list  are  thought  to  have  been  captured^ 
378  of  them  in  North  Vietnam,  83  In  South 
Vietnam  and  three  in  Ijtoe.  Nonetheless,  a 
figure  of  abotit  1,000  has  been  used  by  (Ad- 
ministration officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  a  March  4  ne\^•s  conference,  President 
Nixon  said  that  "There  are  1,600  Americans 
in  North  Vietnamese  jails  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances  at  the  present  time." 
(The  White  House  subsequently  said  the  fig- 
ure used  by  Mr.  Nixon  referred  to  both  those 
who  are  prisoners  and  those  who  are  missing 
in  action.) 

The  next  month  Defen.->e  Secretary  Melvln 
I>alrd  told  crowds  at  the  opening  game  of  the 
major-league  baseball  season  that  "there  are 
a  great  many  men  In  uniform,  some  1,600  of 
them  who  have  not  seen  a  ball  game  In  a  long 
time." 

Last  year,  while  telling  a  House  subcom- 


mittee of  his  plans  for  a  POW  rally.  Sen. 
Robert  Dele  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  assured  Con- 
gressmen that  "we  have  not  forgotten  that 
there  are  almost  1,500  Americans  who  have 
been  prisoners  and  who  have  been  In  dan- 
ger not  for  two  days,  not  for  three  days  or 
four  days." 

The  Senator's  guess  on  the  number  of 
American  GI  prisoners  was  remarkably  clo^e 
to  that  contained  In  a  concurrent  Congres- 
sional resolution  p-issed  about  the  same  time; 
It  urged  that  "every  poeslble  effort"  be  made 
to  obtain  the  release  of  prisoners.  Part  of 
its  preamble  stated  that  "1,500  Americau 
servicemen  are  Imprisoned  by  Communist 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia." 


PSLSSUaC    ON     TUB     OTHES 

A.,ked  for  comment  yesterday.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  : 
"In  all  of  our  fact  sheets  and  virtually  all  of 
our  statements,  we  break  down  the  num- 
bers between  captured  and  missing"  He 
added  that  "only  on  several  oocaslona  has  the 
ngure  1.600  been  used,  and  then  it  was 
clearly  stated  that  this  referred  to  missing 
and  cap'.ured"  It  Is  Important,  the  press  sec- 
ret.ary  said,  "to  apply  the  pressure  to  the 
other  side — not  here — to  give  the  facts  about 
the  prisoners." 

In  February  1970,  almost  eight  months 
after  the  Nixon  administration  took  the 
wraps  off  the  POW/MTA  list,  a  public  poll 
was  conducted  by  OaJIup  International  for 
Dallas  computer  magnate  H.  Ross  Perot's 
POW  group.  United  We  Stand.  It  said  esr 
of  those  questioned  had  heard  of  the  pris- 
oner issue;  of  those,  more  than  one- third 
estimated  the  number  of  prisoners  at  more 
than  2,000— higher  than  the  i)oilt1clans'  top 
estimates 

Regardle..<is  of  the  actual  number,  the  hopes 
of  some  families  that  their  missing  sons  or 
husbands  are  still  alive  have  been  put  to  a 
severe  test.  Consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  John 
Swanson,  wife  of  an  Air  Force  captain  shot 
down  four  years  ago  while  on  a  bombing 
mission  over  North  Vietnam.  (Like  many 
other  relatives  of  missing  men,  she  has  asked 
that  her  home  town  not  be  given  to  avoid 
nuLsance   telephone   calls   and   mall.; 

Several  days  after  the  crash,  she  received  a 
letter  from  her  husband's  wing  commander. 
It  said  that  after  Capt.  Swanson 'a  jet  was 
hit  by  antiaircraft  fire,  he  had  headed  for  the 
sea.  finally  going  down  two  miles  off  the 
coast  of  North  Vietnam.  "Although  a  good 
chute  was  sighted  all  the  way  to  Impact 
with  the  water,"  the  letter  said,  "search  and 
rescue  personnel  who  arrived  within  10 
minutes  were  unable  to  rescue  John." 

Two  months  later,  Mrs.  Swanson  received 
another  letter,  this  time  from  the  chief  of 
the  Air  Force  casualty  section.  Recounting 
earlier  details,  this  letter  said.  "His  ejection, 
fully  deployed  parachute  and  descent  were 
olwerved  by  the  pilot  who  had  followed  him." 

What  the  Air  Force  dldnt  tell  Mrs.  Swan- 
son she  later  found  out  from  the  pilot  who 
had  seen  the  chute.  "He  said  it  was  very  in- 
definite that  my  husband  wa«  even  in  that 
chute."  Mrs.  Swanson  recalls.  "He  was  very 
discouraging.  " 

KAISTTfC  HOPXS 

But  her  hopes  were  raised  almost  two 
years  later  by  yet  another  letter  from  the  Air 
Force.  This  one  said:  "InteUlgenoe  Informa- 
tion Just  received  at  this  headquarters  indi- 
cates that  your  husband  may  he  a  captive  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Unfortunately  the 
content  of  the  Information  Is  extremely  lim- 
ited, and  we  are  not  absolutely  certaJr  of  its 
reliability  ...  I  cannot  say  anything  more 
so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  source." 

Excited  by  the  letter.  Mrs.  Swanaon  says 
she  tried  to  elicit  more  Information  from  the 
military.  '"They  were  cloae-mouthed  about  it, 
to  say  the  least."  she  reports. 

Confused.  Mrs.  Swanson  turned  to  her  only 
nonofficial  source,  the  pilot  who  had  followed 
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her  husband's  plane  out  to  sea.  "J  explained 
that  I  had  received  this  letter,"  she  says, 
•but  he  said  that  dldnt  alter  the  picture, 
that  the  odds  arent  that  good." 

While  many  of  those  among  families  of  the 
missing  Bcctise  the  federal  government 
merely  of  badly  handling  the  POW  altuaUon, 
a  slaable  niunber  bitterly  charge  Washington 
with  deliberately  exploiting  the  bereaved  for 
selfish  political  reasons. 

One  of  those  Is  Mrs.  Ix^tUs  Jones,  whose 
husband  was  lost  over  Laos  and  whose 
brother  was  listed  as  missing  and  who  never 
returned  from  Korea.  She  Insists  that  fami- 
Uee  of  the  missing  are  being  misled  to  Ijelleve 
that  maintenance  of  a  residual  VS.  force  In 
Vietnam  Is  tlie  only  way  to  get  an  accounts 
ii^g  of  the  missing. 

"They  tell  us  we  can't  trust  the  Commu- 
nists, that  we  must  keep  a  residual  force  in 
Vietnam,  until  they  account  for  the  missing. 
Well,  I  wish  my  hurtwrnd  were  held  by  the 
Australians.  But  he's  not.  If  he's  alive,  he's 
held  by  the  Communists,  and  these  are  the 
people  we  must  deal  with.  If  there  were  any 
living  POWs  who  weren't  allowed  to  return 
from  Korea,  It  was  probably  because  we  still 
have  a  residual  force  there  today.  ' 

Mrs.  Jones  adds  that  she  isn't  convinced 
living  POWs  were  abandoned  tn  Korea.  But 
she  also  aaaerts  that  talk  of  a  residual  force 
for  the  sake  of  the  missing  is  the  adminis- 
tration's way  of  placaUng  families,  "of  keep- 
ing us  quiet." 

Another  Is  Mrs.  Randolph  Ford,  whose  hus- 
band, a  Nfcvy  pilot,  went  down  over  North 
Vietnam  In  1968  and  who  voted  that  same 
year  for  President  Nixon.  The  Pentagon  lists 
her  husband  as  a  prisoner,  but  Hanoi  doesn't. 
"It  shook  me  up  when  the  administration 
made  it  appear  we  were  there  0°  Vietnam) 
because  of  the  POWs,"  she  says  augrUy.  'ThU 
is  a  bunch  of  bull.  I  re.sent  using  the  POWs 
as  an  excuse  to  stay  In  Vietnam  Washington 
Is  Just  trying  to  save  face." 

Asserts  Mrs  Jamee  Warner,  whose  (wn  Is 
a  known  prisoner  and  who  headed  the  Na- 
tional League  of  FamUies  in  Michigan  until 
she  'resigned  In  disgust":  We've  been  used 
to  drum  up  war  sentiment." 

PFSSIMTSM    BY    THX    XXPSRTS 

E:xpert8  tend  to  be  pesslmlBtlc  about  the 
chances  of  ever  unraveling  the  fate  of  most 
of  the  missing.  Bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
In  damp  Jungle  areas  are  quick  to  decompose. 
Veteran  fliers  say  that  in  cases  of  high-speed 
crashes,  only  a  trained  pathologist  can  pos- 
sibly tell  If  human  remains  are  In  the  wreck- 
age. 

And  the  experts  are  equally  pessimistic 
about  survival  chances  of  those  who  were 
lost,  alive,  on  the  ground.  Marine  Lt.  Col. 
Pat  Caruthers.  who  beads  up  the  corps" 
rugged  survival-training  program,  describes 
what  It  Is  like  for  a  man  lost  In  Vietnam. 

"It  depends  on  the  terrain,"  he  says.  "If 
you're  in  elephant  grass,  It  cuts  your  uniform 
to  ribbons,  and  you  usually  don't  have  any 
medicine  to  stop  the  Infection.  If  you're  In 
the  mountains,  you've  got  roclts  and  bramble 
bush  and  Just  rough  ground  to  put  up  with." 

The  colonel  says  that  In  any  lowland  area, 
rain  becomes  a  problem:  "Everything  is 
under  water,  your  feet  look  like  prunes,  any 
orifice  or  opening  In  the  body  becomes  a 
problem,  you  get  blood  leeches  which  you 
can  pick  off  all  day,  but  all  you  do  Is  open 
sores. 

"If  a  man's  not  found  within  10  days."  the 
colonel  concludes  dryly,  "he's  got  a  read  per- 
sonal problem." 

Late  last  year,  Hanoi  released  a  list  of  339 
men  it  identified  as  "pUota  captured"  In 
North  Vietnam,  along  with  a  list  of  20  OI's 
who,  it  said,  had  died  of  wounds  or  disease. 
The  Vletcong  have  yet  to  release  a  list,  but  a 
spokesman  told  reporters  in  Paris  this  sum- 
mer that  a  list  of  American  prisoners  held  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  released  on  the 
same  date  the  U.S.  begins  a  total  wlthdra'wal 
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of  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Vletcong 
spokesman,  Madame  Nguyen  Tbl  Blnh.  also 
said  release  of  prisoners  In  both  the  North 
and  the  South  would  begin  on  that  same 
date. 

The  Pathet  Lao,  a  Hanoi  ally  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Indicate  only 
that  they  will  "discuss  prisoners  when  the 
US.  pulls  out  of  Laos.  (Mrs.  Stephen  Han- 
son, whose  husband,  a  Marine  captain,  was 
seen  alive  on  the  ground  after  his  helicopter 
was  shot  down  over  Laos,  says  a  high-rank- 
ing U.S.  diplomat  confided  to  her  that  there 
were  ""70  or  80"  U.S.  prisoners  In  Laos.  State 
Department  officials,  however,  say  Intelligence 
.sources  indicate  the  possibility  of  "around 
30  men,  and  that's  low-level  stuff— things 
like  reports  of  Caucasians  s{x>tted  on  the  Ho 
Chi  MInh  Trail." 

Most  families  don't  accept  the  (Communist 
lists.  But  some  are  beginning  to  take  those 
flg^ures  more  seriously.  "I  can't  see  how  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  say  somebody  is  dead 
or  was  never  captured  and  then  turn  him  up 
after  the  war,"  says  Mrs.  Blllle  Cartwright, 
wife  of  a  Navy  pilot  missing  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 

COMMUNiar  KEADINSSS'? 

About  midyear,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford,  among  others,  began  suggest- 
ing that  the  Communists  were  ready  to  deal: 
a  list  of  all  prisoners  held  in  the  South  and 
their  phased  release  to  match  a  date  for 
phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces. 

Since  such  suggestions  became  public, 
some  families  of  the  misBlng  are  complaining 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  changing 
its  stand  on  the  POW /MIA  question.  Mrs,. 
William  Mullen,  wife  of  a  Marine  captain 
missing  in  Laos,  recalls  remarks  by  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  that  apparently  expressed 
U.S.  policy  last  spring.  At  that  time  he  told 
reporters:  "We  are  wlUiiig  to  take  every 
American  out  of  Vletiiam  providing  that 
(POW)  question  is  settled." 

Mrs.  Mullen  contrasts  that  stand  with  more 
recent  comments  by  Press  Secretary  Zeigler. 
He  said  that  a  deal  tied  simply  to  the  pris- 
oners would  Impose  "a  deadline  so  precipitous 
that  it  wouldn't  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  and 
determine  their  own  future." 

She  also  refers  to  Sen.  Dole's  statement 
this  summer  to  CBS  televlalon  reporter  Bob 
Schlefler:  "We  have  to  be  very  candid  about 
It.  We  don't  want  to  stay  there  Just  for  the 
prisoners,  we  don't  want  to  get  out  Just  for 
the  prisoners.  They're  very  important,  but 
they  represent  less  than  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  Americans  who've  died  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Referring  to  the  U.S.  Officials,  Mrs.  Mullen 
observes:  "They  want  to  maintain  their  li- 
cense to  continue  the  war." 


THE   125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SMITHSONl.AN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  an  article 
honoring  the  12Sth  anniversary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  It  is  a  birth- 
day which  all  Americans  can  and  should 
celebrate  wltli  pride. 

'"nie  Nation's  Attic. "  as  the  Smith- 
sonian has  been  affectionately  dubbed, 
has  provided  thousands  of  visitors  with 
endless  hours  of  pleasure.  Whether  dis- 
covering new  treasures  or  reminiscing 
over  the  old  ones,  those  who  have  wan- 
dered through  these  halls  know  the 
Smithsonian  to  be  truly  the  "people's 
museum." 

My  work  on  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  this  year  has  given 
me  a  good  opportunity  to  review  the 
operations  of  the  Smithsonian  in  depth. 


Having  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Smithsonian  over  the  years  with  my  chil- 
dren, I  have  experienced  the  impact  of 
these  programs.  Now  I  know  how  they 
were  inspired  and  created. 

In  this  regard,  America  owes  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  thanks  to  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, present  Secretary  of  the  Smithson- 
ian, for  his  role  in  preserving  and  ex- 
hibiting the  coimtry's  memorablUa.  His 
ingenuity  and  energy  have  helped  to  pro- 
vide us  with  this  irreplaceable  legacy, 
reminding  us  of  our  rich  heritage  while 
pointing  us  to  the  future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SMITHSOKIAN.  SWKJT  BT   CHANCE  AT  125,  STH-L 

A   Haven  or  Hibto«t   and  FooiiyOiOS 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  September  26. — It  has  been 
called  the  octopus  on  the  Mall,  the  nation's 
attic,  a  temple  of  learning  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  by  those  groping  vainly  to  describe 
the  indescribable. 

It  Is  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it 
celebrated  Its  125th  anniversary  today  with 
speeches,  music,  movies,  open  houses  and 
medal-glvlng  In  the  heart  of  Washington. 

Major  changes  have  swept  the  Smithson- 
ian under  Its  eighth  secretary,  S.  DUlon  Hip- 
ley,  a  6-foot.  3-inch  tower  of  suave  energy 
known  variously  as  the  "Sophisticated  Peli- 
can.'" '"King  DUlon"  or  "the  Buccaneer."  The 
most  aggressive  secretary  since  the  first  one. 
Joseph  Henry,  he  has  shaken  up  this  lethar- 
gic giant  and  moved  It  In  new  directions, 
eliciting  praise  and  blame. 

Mr.  Rlpleys  reign,  beginning  in  1964  has 
brought  three  major  visible  changes.  First, 
there  Is  expansion — vast  acquisitions  of 
buildings,  collections,  land.  Second,  although 
he  is  an  ornithologist,  a  man  of  science  like 
all  the  secretaries  before  him,  be  has  also 
reached  out  to  get  and  house  more  art.  of 
which  the  most  envied  and  controversial 
plum  is  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  collection. 

Third,  the  exiiiblts  have  changed,  too — 
from  what  one  Smithsonian  official  called 
"the  dusty,  cluttered  fascination  of  an  old- 
fashioned  general  store"  to  the  slick,  sophis- 
ticated presentation  of  a  "supermarket," 
with  both  its  attractions  and  its  drawbaclcs. 

Mr.  Ripley  has  put  voices  Into  locomotives 
and  elephants  in  his  museums  and  pushed 
lor  "total  environment"  shows  that  Include 
not  only  sounds,  but  also  smells  and  real. 
live  people  making  things  such  as  apple 
butter  and  fiddles. 

All  tills  has  brought  proteste  that  Mr. 
Ripley  is  a  show-biz  slmpUfier,  a  power 
grabber,  an  autocrat  who  is  moving  too  far 
too  fast  and  making  changes  without  proper- 
ly consulting,  for  example,  Congress,  which  is 
giving  the  Smtthsonian  $S£.8-mlUlon  this 
yesLr.  On  top  of  that  are  about  ^S-nulUon  tn 
Federal  grants  for  private  research  and  an 
estinuited  total  of  M-nilUlon  in  gifts  and 
endowments  from  citlaens. 

But  the  criticism  seems  to  be  dying  down. 
RepresentaUve  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  I>emo- 
crat  of  the  Bronx,  who  was  a  tough  ques- 
tioner In  1970  at  the  first  overview  hearings 
on  the  Smithsonian  in  a  century,  said: 

"Anyone  moving  that  fast  will  tread  on 
some  toes  and  Ripley  trod  on  Congressional 
toes  as  well.  By  now  I  ttiink  he's  learned  a 
lot  about  Congress  and  over-all  I  think 
he's  done  a  super  Job." 

lIOa>    Bt7n>OBT 

And  Representative  Julia  B.  Hansen,  Demo- 
crat o*  Washington,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  that  hands  over  the 
Government's    monev.    remarks:    •"Ooodneas, 
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gracious,  anybody  In  America  who  does  any- 
thing cre«.UTely  and  Imaglnattyely  la  going 
to  have  people  say  he  is  moving  too  tt  too 
fast.  That's  the  old  talking.  " 

Many  AmerloaAS  still  think  of  the  Smith- 
sonian as  two  buildings — James  Renwlck's 
brownstone  castle  on  the  Mall,  where  Mr. 
Ripley  works  In  the  first  secretary's  old  bed- 
room, and  the  red-brick  Arts  and  Industries 
Museum  next  door. 

Instead,  of  a  hugre  physical  complex,  fo- 
cused on  Washington  and  the  Mall,  comes 
under  the  Smithsonian's  giant  wing.  It  In- 
cludes the  National  Museums  of  History  and 
Technology,  Natural  History;  the  old  Air  and 
Space  Building  in  a  World  War  I,  h&ngar- 
Uke  hulk;  the  projected  new  one;  the  Freer 
and  National  Oallertes  of  Art.  and  the  Hlrsh- 
horn  Oallery  and  Sculpture  Oarden  now  be- 
ing built.  All  these  are  on  the  Mall. 

PIOPLZ'S    MUSEUM 

The  National  Zoo  belongs  to  the  Smith- 
sonian. Also  under  its  aegls-acqulred,  re- 
stored, finished  or  deeded  during  the  Ripley 
years — are  these  buildings  dedicated  to  the 
arts;  the  old  Patent  Office  Building  near  the 
Mall,  housing  the  National  Collection  of  Pine 
Arts  and  the  National  Portrait  Oallery;  the 
John  T.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts;  the  Renwlck  Oallery  for  American  Arts, 
Crafts  and  Design;  Mrs.  Merrlweather  Post's 
Hillwood  Estate  with  Its  collection  of  Im- 
perial Russian  and  French  art  and  furnish- 
ings, and  the  Oamegle  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York,  which  will  shelter  the 
Oooper-Hewltt  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 
and  design. 

In  contrast  to  these  expensive  trlnket.s  In 
the  Ripley  stocking  Is  the  Anacostia  Neigh- 
borhood Museum  In  one  of  Washington's 
poorest  areas,  run  by  and  for  the  people  of 
that  area  in  an  abandoned  movie  house. 

Beyond  all  this  and  far  bigger  than  this  Is 
what  David  Challlnor,  the  museum's  secre- 
tary for  science,  called  the  Iceberg's  Invisible 
bottom — an  enormous  series  of  scientific  In- 
stallations activities  reaching  out  ftom 
Washington  across  the  world. 

Prom  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Panama;  from 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  Jerusalem;  from 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  to  Mount  Hopkins,  Ariz.;  In 
Debre  Zeit,  and  Khereddine,  Tunisia,  every- 
thing from  snakes  in  the  sea  to  stars  in  the 
sky  is  being  studied  by  Smithsonian  scien- 
tists or  researchers  and  explorers  on  Smith- 
sonian grants.  The  scientific  Smithsonian  has 
also  been  greatly  expanded  under  Mr.  Ripley. 
But  the  risible  Smithsonian  Is  what  the 
public  knows  about  and  remembers.  A  smat- 
tering of  its  infinite  variety  (13  million  ob- 
jects in  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy alone)  would  be:  President  Warren  G. 
Harding's  golf  ball  and  the  $6- mill  Ion  paint- 
ing of  Oinevra  Bencl,  the  only  cu:knowledged 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  outside  Europe:  Mrs.  Nix- 
on's inaugural  gown,  and  60,000  bees  in  a 
plastic  hive,  flying  in  and  out  of  blue-and- 
yellow-p)alnted  slots  In  a  museum  wall  on 
Constitution  Avenue.  (Bees  like  blue  and  yel- 
low) . 

Or  the  Hope  Diamond  and  the  stuffed  fig- 
ure of  Owney.  the  mongrel  dog  that  visited 
{Kwt  offlcet  around  the  world,  or  Oeorge 
Washington's  campaign  tent,  or  a  sister  ship 
of  a  lunar  module  that  went  to  the  moon. 

Or  the  Enola  Oay.  the  plane  that  dropped 
the  first  atomic  bomb,  now  waiting  In  a  Mary- 
land storehouse  for  a  niche  In  the  new  Air 
and  Space  Museum. 

Under  Mr.  Ripley  and  his  men  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  "sorting  out''  and  trying 
to  make  sense  of  and  a  connection  between 
these  objects  and  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
go  to  see  them. 

The  old,  glorious  confusion  Is  going  or 
gone.  The  sort  of  visual  cacophony  In  which  a 
viewer's  eyes  could  light  almost  simultane- 
ously upon  "a  stuffed  bear,  a  steam  engine  or 
a  picture  of  an  Indian"  is  no  longer  so.  ac- 
cording to  Charles  BUtzer,  the  assistant  .sec- 
retary for  history  and  art. 


One  such  vanished  experience  Is  related  by 
Geoffrey  Hellman,  who  fell  a  hopeless  victim 
to  the  old  Smithsonian.  He  relates  In  his  book 
"The  Smithsonian:  Octopus  on  the  Mall," 
that  when  Leonard  Carmlchael  became  secre- 
tary in  1953,  he  made  three  tours  of  the 
natural  history  building  to  lort  the  Smith- 
sonian out.  and  then  gave  up. 

SILECTIVITY  AND  COHESION 

"In  the  old  days.  If  we  had  60  stone  axes, 
we'd  probably  show  all  60,"  said  Richard 
Cowan,  director  of  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum. "There  are  people  who  Just  love  to  see 
them  all." 

Mr.  Ripley  emphasized  selectivity  and  co- 
hesive exhibits. 

"We  want  to  use  the  visitors'  senses  other 
than  sight,"  he  said.  "Give  them  smells, 
sounds,  touch." 

The  Smithsonian's  exhibition  on  Presi- 
dential races,  among  many,  plunged  the 
tourist  Into  bunting,  banners  and  the  re- 
corded voice  of  would-be  and  successful  can- 
didates from  William  Jennings  Bryan  to  John 
P.  Kennedy.  There  was  the  sound  of  bands 
and  the  sight  of  posters. 

When  the  Smithsonian's  exhibitors  set  up 
an  old  Georgetown  candy  shop,  Mr.  Ripley's 
response  wais:  "It  doesn't  smell.  It's  got  lo 
smell."  So  they  finally  devised  an  aerosol  can 
and  timer  that  would  squirt  Just  enough 
chocolate  odor  to  lure  the  approaching  visi- 
tor without  permeating  the  entire  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology. 

A  sound  track  simulates  the  approaching 
and  diminishing  chuffs  of  a  splendid  steiun 
locomotive  in  the  same  building. 

"They  all  smile — A  great,  nostalgic  smile." 
says  Mr.  BUtzer  of  adult  tourists  who  remem- 
ber the  days  before  dlesels. 

rOLKLIFE    rE8TIVAI.S 

Another  of  the  Ripley  innovations  Is  the 
yearly  Festival  of  American  Polkllfe,  which 
draws  at  least  half  a  million  visitors  each 
ilme  to  watch  and  listen  to  weavers,  carvers, 
moonshiners,  country  bands,  bakers  of  bread 
and  makers  of  Jelly. 

"I  felt  America  was  losing  contact  with 
hand    work,"  the   secretary   said. 

Of  the  old-time  instruments  played  and 
made  on  the  Mall,  he  added;  "I  wanted  to 
take  them  and  other  objects  out  of  cases. 
Into  the  open  air,  so  that  people  could  see 
how  they  were  made,  played  and  used." 

What  of  the  future?  Mr.  Blltzer's  view  Is 
that  enough  new  worlds  have  been  con- 
quered by  now.  He  hates  the  word  "consoli- 
dation," but  for  want  of  a  better  one.  used  it. 

"The  Important  thing  now  is  for  every 
museum  to  do  everything  and  play  Its  own 
role  as  best  It  can,"  he  says.  (The  biggest 
single  project  coming  up  is  the  Smithso- 
nian's participation  In  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution.) 

He  does  not  want  the  Smithsonian  to  be- 
come "one  supermuseum  with  branches," 
and  feels  the  directors  should  run  their  own 
operations,  encouraging  scholars  in  their 
disciplines  and  creating  "splended  exhibits 
for  the  education  and  delight  of  the  public." 

"There's  plenty  to  keep  them  busy  for  a 
long  time  to  come,"  he  says. 


JUSTICES    HARLAN    AND    BLACK- 
EXAMPLES  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  conservative  columnist, 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  recently  paid  hom- 
age to  Hugo  Black  and  John  Marshall 
Harlan.  And  yet  his  words  are  more  than 
mere  words  of  praise ;  they  are  a  remind- 
er to  all  of  us  that  men  must  learn  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

These  two  great  legal  minds  came  to 
the  Coiut  with  different  backgrounds, 
different   intere.sUs.   and    different   legal 


persuasions.  In  fact,  they  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  leaders  of  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent phMosophical  orientations  on  the 
Court:  Black,  the  liberal,  and  Harlan, 
the  conservative. 

And  yet.  as  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  so  adeptly 
points  out,  these  men  surpassed  the  par- 
tisanship and  rigidity  that  confine  small- 
er men  and  wrote  opinions  that  defy 
political  pigeonholing.  By  this  act  of 
singularity  to  puipose,  these  men  a.s- 
sured  themselves  of  that  immortality 
that  comes  from  a  Supreme  Court  opui- 
ion  read  and  admired  for  generations. 

That  these  great  men  put  fidelity  to 
duty  above  all  else  does  not  surprise  u.s 
But  their  loss  on  the  Court  reminds  u.<; 
of  an  even  greater  principle,  a  principle 
that  seems  more  crucial  today  than  ever 
before — that  men  can  sit  side  by  side,  day 
after  day  in  disagreement  and  never  re- 
sort to  derogatory  or  abusive  remarks  to 
upbraid  a  disbelieving  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  should 
take  note  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
these  two  monumental  Justices.  They 
knew  the  difference  between  an  opponent 
and  an  enemy.  They  knew  that  there  is 
a  time  for  listening  and  a  time  for  speak- 
ing out.  Their  example  makes  us  blu.sh 
that  all  our  Nation  is  not  more  like 
them. 

In  the  last  few  years,  they  kept  their 
heads  while  many  Americans  around 
them  were  losing  theirs.  This  makes  their 
loss  on  the  Court  even  more  lamentable 

I  pray  that  the  President  will  replace 
these  men  with  Justices  of  that  same 
high  calibre. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
every  interpretation  of  fact  in  this  col- 
umn, I  believe  that  its  basic  message  is 
one  that  deserves  study  by  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kilpatrlck's  Important  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Great  Legal  Minds  on  Supreme  Court 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Forgive  me  for  coming  so  belatedly  to  the 
sad  ne^'B  of  Hugo  Black  and  John  Marshall 
Harlan.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  my  beat,  but 
Harlan's  retirement  was  not  news  in  the 
Transkel,  and  It  wasn't  until  I  reached  Rio 
de  Janeiro  that  I  learned  of  Black's  death 
Both  the  court  and  the  country  have  suffered 
a  stunning  loss. 

A  hundred  men  have  served  on  our  high- 
est bench,  but  not  more  than  15  or  20  hold 
much  claim  on  history.  Black  and  Harlan 
were  among  the  great  ones.  They  used  to  sit 
Side  by  side,  two  gray  old  eagles  on  a  branch. 
Black  rocking  a  little  In  his  chair,  Harlan 
silent  and  Immobile.  We  stjrled  one  a  liberal 
and  the  other  a  conservative  but  the  labels 
lacked  precise  meaning. 

Black's  death  is  especially  sad.  In  the 
court's  longevity  sweepstakes,  he  had  passed 
this  year  Story  and  the  first  Harlan.  If  he 
had  remained  on  the  bench  until  March,  he 
would  have  passed  Marshall  and  Field  also. 
and  would  have  served  longer  than  any  Jus- 
tice In  history. 

As  It  Is,  he  served  for  34  years  and  28  days; 
he  left  his  Imprint  Indelibly  on  our  law. 

For  those  of  us  on  the  conservative  side. 
Harlan  has  ranked  as  "out  Judge"  since  he 
came  on  the  coiirt  In  1956.  He  disappointed 
us  now  and  then,  but  usually  this  was  when 
he  felt  bound  by  precedent.s  he  could  not 
ignore.   As  a   general   rule,  he  functioned  ac 
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a  necessary  brake  against  activism.  His  dis- 
senting opinion  in  BalteT  v.  Carr,  the  Ten- 
nessee reapporUoomeiit  case,  will  be  read  for 
many  years  aa  a  classic  statement  of  Judicial 
restraint. 

It  takes  nothing  from  Harlan's  enduring 
reputation  to  remark  that  Black  was  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two  men — interesting 
in  the  sense  of  his  whole  career.  When  Roose- 
velt named  him  to  the  Court  in  1937,  few 
persons  would  have  dreamed  that  this  "radlc- 
lib"  had  the  stuff  of  greatness  In  him.  He 
was  a  Southern  senator,  poorly  educated, 
tainted  by  his  onetime  membership  in  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan;  his  sole  Judicial  experience 
had  come  with  part-time  service  as  a  Bir- 
mingham police  Judge  17  years  earlier.  His 
nomination  touched  off  a  torrent  of  abusive 
comment 

Yet  Black  survived  to  become  one  of  the 
five  dominant  Intellects  on  the  cotirt.  The 
others  were  Cardozo,  Brandels.  Frankfurter 
— and  John  Marshall  Harlan.  Almost  sln^e- 
handedly.  Black  won  his  colleagues  to  his 
conviction  that  the  14th  Amendment, 
through  its  due  process  clause,  had  made  the 
protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  applicable 
to  the  states  no  less  than  to  the  federal 
government. 

Brill  lant  though  he  was.  Black  bad  his 
lapses.  He  delivered  the  worst  single  opinion 
of  the  1970-71  term  in  construing  that  por- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  which 
extended  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  In 
all  elections.  Black's  "own  view  of  the  case- 
was  a  mockery  of  the  dedication  he  so  often 
professed  to  strict  construction.  Harlan  dis- 
sented In  a  long  and  scholarly  opinion  that 
made  rubbish  of  Black's  specious  statement. 

Yet,  Just  a  few  weeks  later — and  this  Is  a 
fascinating  aspect  of  Supreme  Court  cover- 
age— the  court  dealt  in  the  Canton,  Miss., 
case  with  another  part  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  And  this  time  Black  was  right  and  Har- 
lan wrong.  Ttils  time  it  was  Black  protesting 
"perversion"   of   the  Constitution. 

The  two  were  more  often  antagonists  than 
allies.  One  might  have  supposed  that  Black, 
the  liberal,  would  have  small  use  for  states' 
rights;  but  this  past  term.  In  a  case  from 
California,  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
defenses  of  "our  federalism"  ever  penned. 
In  a  Connecticut  case,  a  few  weeks  later,  It 
was  again  Black  who  defended  state  powers 
against  what  he  acldulously  terms  a 
"strange"  opinion  by  Harlan. 

Now  they're  gone.  The  two  vacancies  cre- 
ate a  problem  for  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  and  a  great  opportunity  for  President 
Nlzon.  Meanwhile.  It  may  suffice  simply  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  two  gray  eagles.  'They 
were  the  best  the  court  had,  and  they  will  be 
keenly  missed. 


INCREASE      IN     THE      MEDICARE 
HOSPITAL  DEDUCTIBLE  CHARGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  that,  starting 
January  1,  1972.  those  on  medicare  would 
be  required  to  pay  Uie  first  $68  of  their 
hospital  bill — as  opposed  to  the  $60  pay- 
ment now  required. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  Increase 
In  cost  to  medicare  users  Is  catised  by 
health  care  cost  increases  which  took 
place  before  the  President's  freeze  order 
of  August  15.  However,  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary's  decision  is  a 
cause  for  deep  concern.  It  is  an  action 
based  upon  bookkeeping  considerations 
at  a  time  when  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  deal  with  two  crucial 


problems:  the  daily  eroaion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  elderly,  and  the 
large  part  that  rising  medical  costs  play 
In  contributing  to  more  general  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Our  elderly  are  already  burdened  with 
staggering  health  costs.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  average  health  bill  for  a  person 
65  or  over  was  $692.  six  timec  that 
for  a  youth  and  two  and  one-half  times 
that  for  a  persMi  19  to  64.  Of  the  average 
health  bill  for  an  aged  person.  $335  was 
for  hospital  care.  $107  for  physicians' 
services,  and  $250  for  all  other  types  of 
health  expenditures.  The  hospital  bill, 
then,  represents  the  biggest  portion  of 
the  medical  expen.ses  of  the  elderly. 

In  1966,  when  medicare  went  into 
effect,  the  charge  for  the  hospital  de- 
ductible was  only  $40.  Recent  changes 
pushed  this  charge  up  to  $60.  Now  our 
senior  citizens  are  faced  with  another 
increase — to  $68.  At  a  time  when  prices 
are  supposed  to  be  frozen  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, our  elderly — who  are  least  able  to 
pay,  yet  most  burdened  by  medical 
bills — are  singled  out  for  this  type  of 
treatment?  It  is  clear  that  added  medical 
expenses  at  this  time  would  represent 
another  hard  blow  to  America's  senior 
citizens. 

In  announcing  the  increase  to  $68,  Sec- 
retary Richardson  stressed  the  need  for 
urgent  action  to  slow  down  the  rising 
costs  of  hospitalization.  He  emphasized 
that  policies  are  now  being  developed  to 
curtail  these  as  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's plans  for  phase  two  of  its  wage- 
price  stabilization  program. 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  with  a  strange 
paradox:  at  the  very  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  designing  new  regulations 
to  curb  rising  hospital  costs.  It  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  cost-increase  spiral  by 
pushing  up  the  hospital  deductible  under 
medicare. 

I  appeal  to  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Richardson  to  consider  a  post- 
ponement of  this  Increase.  This  sugges- 
tion for  a  postponement  is  not  unprece- 
dented. Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Wilbur  Cohen,  on  December 
31,  1968.  decided  not  to  Increase  medi- 
care part  B  pretniums,  in  spite  of  advice 
given  to  him  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. In  so  deciding,  Mr.  Cohen 
stated: 

I  want  to  avoid  further  fanning  of  the 
fiamee  of  Inflation  throughout  our  entire 
medical  care  system. 

This  same  reasoning  should  apply  to- 
day, and  I  urge  the  administration  to  re- 
consider this  decision  and  postpone  the 
increase  at  this  time. 


A  CLEAN  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  foremost  problems  facing  those  con- 
cerned •with  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  that  of 
establishing  International  controls  on 
pollution.  Contamination  of  the  world 
environment  is  no  idle  threat  as  we  can 
see  from  the  increasing  attention  given 
to  the  subject.  An  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
that  between  June  and  October  of  1971 
there  are  at  least  17  international  con- 


ferences convening  to  discuss  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  pollution.  These  confer- 
ences will  culminate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  cm  the  Human  Environ- 
ment which  will  meet  on  June  5.  1972.  in 
Stockholm. 

It  is  important  tliat  American.;  have 
an  understanding  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions tliat  will  arise  at  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment.  A  recent  article  by 
Mr.  Marshal'.  I.  Goldman,  profefesor  of 
economics  at  Wellesley  College,  com- 
menting on  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
likely  to  arise,  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Au^rust  29.  1971.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
At  Woru)  CoNrtBENCE  on  thx  Envkonment: 

Amekicans      Spoke      WrrH      tkk      Radicai. 

Voices 

(By  Marshall  I.  Goldman j 

(Krom  June  to  October  of  this  year,  at 
least  17  international  conferences  have  been 
called  to  discuss  one  or  another  aspect  of 
pollution.  Spread  out  between  such  places  as 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  and  Jyvaskyla,  Fin- 
land, theee  sessions  not  only  afford  a  stimu- 
lating Itinerary  for  thoee  hardy  aficionados 
of  i>oUutlon,  but  they  also  provide  a  fore- 
taste of  what  promises  to  be  the  grand - 
daddy  of  all  scientific-political  conferences, 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  which  te  scheduled  for 
June  6-16,   1972  in  Stockholm. 

Having  attended  three  such  warm-up  con- 
ferences m  the  last  15  months,  the  author 
senses  both  hope  and  hazard  In  the  struggle 
to  come  to  terms  with  our  environment.  This 
was  particularly  apparent  this  summer  at 
the  eight  day  International  Conference  on 
the  Environmental  l^ltu^e  sponsored  and 
arranged  by  the  government  of  Finland,  the 
Finnish  National  Commission  for  UNBSOO 
and  the  Jyvaskyla  Arts  Festival  with  an  able 
assist  from  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  Bio- 
logical Conservation.) 

For  Americans  who  are  used  to  believing 
that  their  problems  are  always  the  Wgteet 
and  most  unique  In  the  world.  It  Is  comfort- 
ing even  If  somewhat  frightening  to  see  the 
growing  ranks  of  those  from  other  countries 
who  believe  that  their  environmental  disrup- 
tion may  be  Just  as  serious. 

For  those  who  take  pride  in  leadership, 
there  wUl  probably  be  come  compeneatlon  in 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  still  is  about 
five  years  ahead  in  terms  of  both  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  problem  and  the  awareneas  of 
its  public  as  to  what  Is  happening.  Yet  more 
and  more  scientists,  economists  and  citizens 
all  over  the  world  are  being  aroused  by  the 
dangers  of  poUutlon. 

This  was  reflected  at  the  conference  In 
Finland.  It  was  refreshing  to  observe  that 
when  confronted  with  the  specter  of  en- 
vironmental disruption,  the  partlclp'^nts 
from  most  of  the  developed  countries  were 
willing  to  forget  old  political  slogans  and 
conditioned  responses.  As  shocking  as  It  may 
be  to  some,  environmental  disruption  Is  not 
Just  the  result  of  capitalist  greed;  socialist 
greed  has  proven  to  be  Just  as  hard  on  the 
environment. 

There  were  virtually  no  polemics  between 
the  representatives  of  the  East  and  West  a? 
to  which  form  of  political  system  had  brought 
the  most  harm  to  the  earth.  Moreover  there 
was  mutual  concern  that  sewage  and  oil  dis- 
charge from  Estonia  affected  the  fate  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  as  much  as  sewage  and  oU  dis- 
charge from  Sweden.  Furthermore  it  made 
no  difference  to  the  Scandinavians  whether 
the  polluted  air  over  the  country  originated 
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In  East  or  West  Oermany,  the  Important 
thing  was  that  the  air  b«  cleaned  up. 

Strangely  enough,  In  terms  of  environ- 
mental  control,  the  most  radical  and  Icono- 
clastic voices  came  from  the  Americans  at 
the  conference. 

Most  of  the  participants  from  the  other 
countries  never  did  understand  what  was 
going  on.  They  were  Incredulous  that  a  ran- 
domly selected  group  of  Americans  could  al- 
ways agree  with  one  another  and  be  so  uni- 
formly distrustful  of  governmental  asser- 
tions that  all  Is  well  with  the  environment. 

Yet  because  of  the  disquiet  engendered 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  distrust  evoked 
by  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  feeling  of 
having  been  mislead  by  governmental  au- 
thorities on  the  merits  of  the  SST.  the  Amer- 
icans who  spoke  were  openly  sliepttcal  If  not 
distrustful  of  almost  any  otnclal  claim  re- 
garding the  innocuousness  for  the  environ- 
ment of  some   new  Invention  or  project. 

That  this  should  come  from  the  otherwise 
mild  David  Brower  of  tlie  Friends  of  the 
Earth  was  not  too  surprising  but  that  it 
should  come  from  establishment  types  like 
Stuart  Udall.  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  scholarly  Raymond  Posberg 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  seemed  un- 
real  for  otherwise  sophisticated   Europeans. 

MAIN    BATTLE 

At  the  same  time,  the  Americans  often 
found  It  hard  to  understand  or  accept  the 
passivity  of  the  other  participants  toward 
the  activities  of  their  own  governments  or 
Industries.  We  asked,  for  example,  why  vir- 
tually no  representative  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Prance  or  the  USSR  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  their  countries'  continued  efforts 
toward  building  their  SST's.  Didn't  they 
realize  that  If  they  pursued  their  eHorts.  this 
might  lead  to  the  resurrection  of  the  SST  in 
the  United  SUtes? 

Some  of  our  scientists  asserted  that  the 
dally  flight  of  commercial  SSTs  ( not  to  men- 
tion military  SSTs  which  are  already  flying) 
could  set  In  motion  a  process  which  could 
destroy  much  of  the  ozone  belt  shielding  the 
earth  from  the  full  Intensity  of  the  sun's 
ultra-violet  rays  and  warned  that  there  were 
too  many  potential  hazards  connected  with 
the  SST  to  permit  any  further  development 
anywhere.  Yet  the  English,  French  and  Rus- 
sians were  filled  with  national  pride  at  their 
technological  process  or  at  best  were  un- 
worrled  or  unlntimldated  by  it.  In  any  case, 
there  was  too  much  silence  or  even  support 
for  the  SST  which  the  Americans  found 
bewildering. 

Except  for  the  issue  of  the  SST,  however, 
the  Infighting  between  the  developed  coun- 
tries was  of  secondary  Importance  to  a  main 
battle  lines  that  evolved  at  the  conference. 

Next  year  the  debate  promises  to  be  even 
more  disruptive  in  Stockholm. 

The  Issue  is  not  so  much  one  of  capitalism 
versus  socialism  or  the  United  States  versus 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
developing  countries  toward  the  whole  no- 
tion of  environmental  control  and  strangely 
enough,  the  resistance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agencies  to  the  changes  environmental 
control  seems  to  require. 

The  attitude  of  the  developing  countries 
Is  partially  based  on  the  fear  that  environ- 
mental control  is  also  a  device  to  hamper 
Industrialization  and  economic  growth 
among  the  poorer  countries  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  see  laws  requiring  the  in- 
stallation of  emission  controls  as  a  means 
of  Impoelng  higher  production  costs  on  in- 
fant industries  so  they  will  not  be  able  to 
"Compete  with  more  establislied  producers 
In  the  developed  countries. 

The  two  opposing  positions  clashed  most 
sharply  over  the  Issue  of  DDT. 

In  response  to  warnings  about  the  pending 
extinction  of  American  bald  eagles  and 
Peregrine  falcons  and  the  likelihood  that 
DDT  has  a  carcinogenic   effect   on   humans. 


spokesmen  for  the  developing  countries 
warned  that  banning  the  production  of  DDT 
was  viewed  as  genocide  in  their  countries. 

It  is  DDT  which  has  put  an  end  to 
the  malaria  epidemics  which  used  to  strike 
down  millions  each  year  In  countries  like 
India.  Nor  is  the  issue  made  any  simpler 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  curbing  of 
malaria  may  have  been  good  for  the  Indi- 
vidual but  it  was  also  responsible  for  the 
population  explosion  in  much  of  the  world. 
This  only  invited  charges  of  racl«m  and  per- 
plexing moral  Issues  which  lacked  solution. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Just  as 
environmental  disruption  within  the  bound- 
aries rif  one  European  country  often  spreads 
over  into  another  so  It  overflows  tlie  bound- 
aries of  the  developing  countries. 

The  long  life  of  DDT  and  its  failure  to 
dissolve  readily  means  that  its  widespread 
application  in  India  builds  up  in  the  food 
chain  and  may  even  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  those  who  have  banned  DDT  within  their 
own  borders. 

Similarly,  mercury  dtimped  In  Japan  af- 
fected a  large  percentage  of  the  awordflsh 
that  was  being  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Massive  projects  which  seek  to  restructure 
and  improve  on  nature  have  sometimes  set 
off  reverberating  effects  that  generally  give 
rise  to  new  costs  that  are  as  high  as  the  hoped 
for  benefits. 

The  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt  has  not  only 
resulted  in  a  higher  incidence  of  diseases 
such  as  bllharzla  or  schistosomiases,  but  it 
has  also  disrupted  Irrigation  patterns,  led 
to  Increased  soil  sallnatlon  and  adversely  af- 
fected the  river  bed  downstream  of  the  dam 
as  well  as  the  Ashing  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Consequences  somewhat  similar  In  nature 
have  also  been  noted  In  the  USSR  and  even 
the  USA. 

Th»re  is  even  concern  that  the  new  hybrid 
seeds  of  the  Green  Revolution  may  expose 
the  world  to  a  massive  ecological  catastrophe 
IX  new  diseases  should  suddeixly  strike  the 
few  selected  seed  strains  now  being  used 
over  vast  portions  of  the  earth.  In  effect, 
we  have  put  all  our  seeds  in  one  basket  and 
that  exposes  us  to  all  kinds  of  risks. 

As  Intractible  as  these  opposing  approaches 
were,  there  were  areas  of  mutual  concern 
and  action.  One  of  the  most  Intriguing  was 
suggested  in  a  paper  by  Beld  Bryson.  a  mete- 
orologist from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
After  careful  study.  Bryson  found  that  short- 
sighted agricultural  practices  In  developing 
countries  like  India  set  off  massive  dust 
clouds.  These  clouds  negatively  affected  the 
weather  so  that  there  was  less  rainfall  which 
in  turn  affected  agriculture. 

CHEAPER  NOW 

By  reducing  air  pollution,  India  stands  to 
gain  by  Increasing  agricultural  production. 

Similarly,  others  are  trying  to  show  that 
steps  taken  to  assure  clean  water  and  air 
at  an  early  stage  of  industrialization  In  de- 
veloping coxintrles  are  more  easily  and  cheap- 
ly put  into  effect  than  later.  Nevertheless. 
If  a  country  is  poor,  no  matter  how  rational 
it  may  be  from  the  long  run  point  of  view. 
It  Is  hard  in  the  short  run  to  invest  In  elec- 
trostatic preciplt.itors  rather  than  electric 
power  generators. 

Increasingly,  however,  the  richer  countries 
are  imposing  their  environmental  codes  on 
others  whether  the  latter  like  it  or  not. 
Even  though  the  Japanese  say  it  Is  still  sale 
to  eat.  we  banned  their  swordflsh.  More  and 
more  buyers  are  supporting  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  skins  from  exotic  and  rare  anlm&ls  In 
developing  covmtrles.  Foreign  auto  manufac- 
turers must  meet  US  exhaust  standards,  even 
if  they  do  not  obeerve  them  at  home. 

Many  foreign  manufacturers  view  this  as  a 
device  t.o  curb  foreign  auto  sales  A  glance 
at  the  resistance  thrown  up  by  the  US  in- 
dustry to  such  controls  should  show  that 
this  Is  not  the  initial  motivation  of  the 
automobile    manufacturers.    But    once    such 


laws  are  on  the  books  they  undoubtedly  tend 
to  curb  imports. 

That  at  least  Is  the  Interpretation  put  on 
the  decision  of  Volvo  to  support  the  imposi- 
tion of  American  exhaust  standards  In  Swe- 
den. This  will  tend  to  keep  some  auto  im- 
ports out  of  Sweden. 

With  time,  other  laws  requiring  the  ob- 
servance of  environmental  standards  regard- 
less of  where  production  takes  place  are 
likely  to  affect  foreign  trade.  After  all.  how 
long  can  American  steel  and  copper  manu- 
facturers stand  by  and  watch  their  costs  rise 
by  as  much  as  10  percent  as  they  try  to  ob- 
serve pollution  control  laws  only  to  watch  a 
foreign  manufacturer  take  away  their  busi- 
ness because  most  foreign  firms  are  spared 
such  expense,  and  therefore  can  sell  at  a 
cheaper  price. 

BUREAtJCBACY 

Suinewhal  more  perverse  is  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  United  Nations  organls^atlons 
toward  environmental  control.  While  pre- 
sumably they  are  supposed  to  support  the 
greater  interests  of  mankind,  all  too  often 
representatives  of  one  UN  agency  or  another 
seem  to  end  up  supporting  the  interests  of 
their  particular  organization. 

According  to  them,  whatever  the  problem 
is,  each  UN  organization  has  either  been  do- 
ing something  to  correct  the  problem  for  at 
least  the  past  decade  or  they  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  In  the  first  place. 

At  one  point,  these  conditioned  responses 
became  so  annoying  that  some  of  us  stood  up 
and  predicted  disaster.  We  pointed  out  that 
the  same  shirking  of  responsibility  takes 
place  In  the  U.S.,  where  the  Federal  govern- 
ment blames  industry  for  pollution.  Industry 
blames  the  states,  the  states  blame  the  cities 
and  the  cities  blame  the  Federal  government 
for  the  lack  of  effective  environmental 
control. 

In  fact,  each  party  has  failed  to  do  Its  part, 
including  the  individual  consumier  and  tax- 
payer who  resists  the  higher  prices  and  taxe<. 
which  come  with  greater  pollution  control. 

In  the  same  way,  all  countries  are  respon- 
sible in  some  way  as  are  all  UN  groups  fur 
what  has  happened.  We  must  all  be  leas  de- 
fensive and  parochial.  There  must  be  lest, 
thinking  of  the  particular  self  and  more 
thinking  of  the  universal  self  if  environ- 
mental disruption  Is  to  be  curbed. 

AGREEMENT 

Although  it  seemed  like  an  impossibility, 
the  conference  ended  on  a  positive  note.  De- 
spite the  volume  of  verbiage,  the  adroitness 
of  the  dodging  and  the  blandness  of  what 
was  offered  as  a  final  statement,  the  partici- 
pants suddenly  coalesced  and  strengthened 
their  resolve  at  the  last  minute  with  a  force- 
ful conclusion. 

A  weak  statement  on  the  SST  was  re- 
jected In  favor  of  a  strong  declaration  which 
urged  the  cessation  of  production  of  not  only 
civilian  supersonic  planes  but  also  of  mili- 
tary planes,  at  le€ist  until  it  could  be  shown 
that  such  planes  would  not  have  a  dele- 
terious effect,  on  the  environment.  This  state- 
ment was  remarkable  in  two  respects. 

First,  the  Russian  delegation  did  not  op- 
pose it.  In  fact,  the  senior  Russian  acknowl- 
edged to  some  of  us  his  concern  that  there 
might  be  something  to  the  theory  about  the 
elimination  of  the  ozone  layer  in  the  atmos- 
phere .^nd  like  the  rest  of  us,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  reasonable  doubt,  he  felt  that  the  SST 
should  be  challenged. 

Second,  the  principle  was  accepted  that 
the  manufacturer  (state  and  private)  bears 
the  burden  of  proof  to  show  there  will  be  no 
damage  from  his  activities.  Traditionally  the 
burden  has  fallen  on  the  public  to  show  how 
It  will  be  hurt. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  statement 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  popula- 
tion control  in  both  developing  and  devel- 
oped ruunlrles. 
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It  also  urged  that  an  effort  be  m€«le  to  In- 
clude more  of  the  true  social  costs  of  pollu- 
tion In  the  price  of  what  we  produce. 

Finally,  wherever  possible  it  was  suggested 
that  substitutes  be  found  for  the  more  toxic 
Insecticides  such  as  DDT.  In  any  case,  such 
materials  should  be  used  more  selectively.  A 
call  was  also  riiade  to  prohibit  the  use  of  de- 
foliants. While  none  of  this  meant  that  ac- 
tion on  all  of  these  resolutions  would  be 
taken  overnight,  it  did  nonetheless  represent 
a  big  step  forward  for  principle  over  petll- 
neea. 


THREE  HYPOCRISIES  OF  THE 
BUSING  ISSUE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  In  tlie 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  October  4, 
Garry  Wills  presents  what  may  be  the 
most  precise  and  straightforward  treat- 
ment of  our  national  preoccupation  with 
the  crisis  of  busing  to  achieve  "integra- 
tion," "quality  education"  or  "what- 
ever." 

He  correctly  identifies  the  three  hypo- 
critical shields  that  we  Americans  use 
to  justify  our  current  failure  to  provide 
adequate  public  schools  for  black  chil- 
dren. According  to  Mr.  Wills,  the  concept 
of  neighborhood,  the  term  "quality 
education"  and  the  phrase  "forced  in- 
tegration" are  all  used  to  justify  and 
solidify  our  traditional  prejudices  and 
hatreds,  based  on  racial  differences. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  "The  Bus- 
l:.g  Issue:  Three  Hypocrisies  '  because  I 
believe  it  tells  the  story  of  btising  and 
its  problems  with  a  very  factual  and 
forthright  delivery. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wills'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Busing    Issite:    Three   Hypocrisies 
(By   Garry   Wills) 

The  busing  dispute  goes  on  with  much 
hypocrisy.  For  one  thing,  we  are  given  hymns 
to  the  concept  of  neighborhood.  The  neigh- 
borhood school  is  untouchable — this  in  a 
society  where  the  father  commutes  to  work, 
the  mother  wants  a  second  car  to  drive 
around  shopping  centers,  friends  and  family 
are  scattered  all  over  town  and  country.  We 
deal  in  distances  easily — to  go  purchase  a 
bargain,  to  have  things  delivered,  to  reach 
places  of  work  or  recreation. 

•Some  of  the  very  people  now  Insisting  on 
enclosure  within  neighborhoods  helped  bring 
about  one  of  the  major  anomalies  of  our 
big  cities — the  fact  that  much  if  not  most 
of  the  city  police  departments  are  made  up 
of  men  who  do  not  even  live  in  the  city 
they  protect.  Why  is  this?  TWo  things  hap- 
pened: whiles  moved  out  to  the  suburbs, 
yot  police  departments  tried  to  remain  pre- 
dominantly white.  Hardhat  t>T)es  made  no 
protest  then  about  the  neighborhood's  sacro- 
sanct nature,  about  living  and  working  to- 
gether. Apartness  and  travel  were  Justified 
on  racial  grounds-  Just  as  nearness  and  com- 
munity are  used,  now.  for  the  same  reason. 
The  only  constant  Is  prejudice;  the  ratlon- 
alizlngs  shift  easily— as  easily  as  our  loose 
and    barely   existent    "neighborhoods." 

A  second  hypocrisy  hides  behind  the  term 
"ciuality."  We  want  a  quality  education,  and 
any  attention  to  social  balance  districts  from 
the  pursuit  of  this  goal.  The  funny  thing  is 
tliat  this  argument  is  now  used  by  right- 
wing  education  critics  like  Max  Rafferty  and 
Ru.s.sell  Kirk,  who  have  for  years  been  telling 
us  there  is  no  quality  In  public  schooling 
anyway.  All  of  a  sudden  they  do  not  want  us 
distracted  from  a  nonexistent  concern. 


The  whole  argument  Is  rickety.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  quality  or  social  conoern,  as  If 
educators  were  unable  to  entertain  more 
than  one  Idea.  Besides,  one  reason  for  poor 
quality  Is  the  apathy,  almlessness,  and  gen- 
eral "baby-sitting"  nature  of  our  education, 
which  does  much  less  than  It  could,  and  has 
to  fill  up  time  with  busywork.  Engagement 
In  real  problems,  a  dose  of  actual  life,  would 
counter  the  apathy  and  improve  quality, 
giving  schools  some  aim  and  a  start  at  self- 
questioning  for  the  students. 

A  third  hypocrisy  centers  on  the  phrase 
•forced  integration."  Integration  would  be 
all  right  if  It  happened  as  an  accident,  not 
on  a  plan,  not  imposed  by  courts.  This  argu- 
ment assumes  that  there  was  a  prior  freedom 
of  movement,  and  travel,  and  habitation, 
suddenly  violated  by  the  introduction  of 
force. 

But  the  situation  we  now  have,  which  calls 
for  remedy,  was  created  by  force — force  ex- 
erted on  mens  ability  to  travel,  move,  choose 
their  locale  or  habitation.  A  man  who  served 
on  the  Chicago  school  board  told  me  how 
that  board  worked  overtime  to  redlstrlct  and 
gerrymander,  creating  arbitrary  schooling 
units  to  preserve  segregated  schools. 

Laws  and  "gentlemen's  agreements,"  so- 
cial and  econoniic  pressures,  have  forced 
blacks  into  ghettos,  forced  schools  Into  a 
segregated  pattern,  forced  people  to  live 
apart  from  each  other — not  In  natural  and 
organic  neighborhoods,  but  In  unnatural 
and  strained  patterns  of  prejudice.  The  cop 
on  the  ghetto  beat  Is  not  a  "neighborhood 
cop,"  but  a  white  suburbanite  maintaining 
a  forced  occupancy  in  his  Job.  The  man  at 
the  local  engine  house  is  not  a  neighborhood 
fireman.  And  most  of  those  in  the  faculty  of 
ghetto  schools  are  not  neighborhood 
teachers. 

The  whole  ghetto  is  an  artificial  and  ex- 
ploitative arrangement,  at  odds  with  the 
Ideals  we  are  supposed  to  be  teaching  In 
public  schools.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
start  breaking  down  the  walls — and  it  is 
better  that  we  do  it  with  buses  than  with 
bombs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  "HANK" 
EGGERT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  memorial 
tributes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  are 
generally  reserved  for  nationally  or  in- 
ternationally renowned  individuals.  To- 
day, however,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  acknowledge  the  passing  of 
a  man  v.ho  was  not  well-known  outside 
of  the  village  in  which  he  resided,  but 
who  made  his  community — Kenilworth, 
111. — a  better  place  in  which   to  live. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Henry  "Hank" 
Eggert  was  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected, well-loved  men  in  Kenilworth. 
where  he  had  worked  in  various  capaci- 
ties as  a  village  employee  for  nearly  40 
years. 

The  position  Mr.  Eggert  held  longest 
was  that  of  school  crossing  guard  at 
Kenilworth  Avenue  and  Abbotsford  Fload. 
At  that  comer,  he  not  only  watched  two 
generations  of  children  grow  up,  but  he 
guided  them,  listened  to  their  problems, 
taught  them  a  respect  for  his  regulations, 
gave  them  a  cheerful  greeting,  an  occa- 
sional piece  of  cand.\ .  and  became  their 
friend. 

My  own  children  were  among  those 
whose  safety  was  partially  entrusted  to 
Hank  Eggert  and  they  are  among  his 
greatest  admirers.  For  20  years,  as  I 
drove  by  his  corner.  I  would  always  pause 
to  talk  with  him.  or  at  least,  wave  as  I 


drove  by,  and  I  invariably  felt  better  for 
having  seen  or  talked  with  him. 

The  quaUties  Hank  Eggert  possessed — 
civihty,  understanding,  dedication — are 
those  which  have  been  valued  throughout 
all  time.  The  steadfast  loyalty  he  showed 
the  citizens  of  Kenilworth,  his  family, 
and.  most  particularly  I  would  think,  the 
children  at  his  street  crossing,  endeared 
him  to  all  who  came  Into  contact  with 
him.  He  was  a  good,  decent  man  and  he 
will  be  missed.  It  is  not  only  the  passing 
on  of  great  presidents,  kings  and  prime 
ministers  that  should  be  noted  on  the 
Senate  floor.  There  is  much  greatness  in 
lesser  known  but  sometimes  even  nobler 
citizens. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  forgetting 
important  birthdays  is  a  problem  which 
I  am  sure  is  not  unique  for  any  of  us, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  a  recent 
culprit. 

I  have  noted  that  our  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  celebrated  his 
81st  year  on  the  first  of  this  month.  Be- 
latedly. I  wish  to  extend  to  him  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  and  to  recognize  his 
many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the 
Nation. 

To  me,  he  has  always  been  ver>'  much 
of  a  legend,  from  the  first  time  I  enjoyed 
his  gumbo  in  my  father's  days,  down  to 
tlie  present  time,  when  1  am  honored  to 
serve  with  him. 

I  note  the  affection  and  respect  in 
which  he  has  been  held  throughout  all 
of  these  years  by  his  colleagues,  and  I 
share  with  them  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  good  health  and  valuable 
service  to  the  Nation. 


DOCK  STRIKE  MUST  END 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
heartened  that  President  Nixon  has  de- 
cided to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
connection  with  the  current  dock  strikes 
that  are  crippling  the  Nation's  economy. 
I  fully  support  the  President  in  this 
regard. 

As  a  first  step  toward  sending  the  Na- 
tion's striking  longshoremen  back  to 
work  for  an  80-day  cooling  off  period, 
the  President  signed  an  Executive  order 
on  Monday  setting  up  a  five-member 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  assess  the  status  of 
negotiations  in  tlie  current  strike  situa- 
tion. After  the  Board  issues  its  report, 
hopefully  sometime  today,  the  President 
will  then  determine  whether  to  ask  the 
Justice  Department  to  seek  an  injunction 
for  80  days  as  a  result  of  the  impasse  in 
strike  negotiations. 

The  President  must  also  decide  wheth- 
er to  apply  the  law  nationwide  or  selec- 
tively. Clearly,  the  97-day-old  west  coast 
strike  which  has  already  inflicted  un- 
told damage  to  farmers  and  consumers, 
and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  must  be 
terminated  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
The  threat  of  similar  harm  from  the 
closing  of  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports 
since  October  1  also  constitutes  a  situa- 
tion that  requires  prompt  action,  lest  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  even  increased 
economic  dislocations. 
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Having  returned  from  one  of  many 
weekend  Journeys  bctck  to  QlinoLs  and 
having  dlBcuned  the  Implications  of 
these  strikes  with  a  substantial  number 
of  farmers,  labor  leaders,  businessmen, 
consumers,  and  transportation  represent- 
atives, I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  disruptions  such  as  we  now  have 
are  needless.  In  connection  with  our  cur- 
rent national  effort  to  control  inflation, 
restore  our  competitiveness  In  interna- 
tional trade,  and  improve  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  dock  strikes  that  have 
closed  major  ports  around  the  Nation 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Illinois  farmers,  industries,  and  con- 
sumers rely  heavily  on  our  national 
transportation  system,  the  very  system 
that  Is  now  severely  debilitated  because 
of  lack  of  a  mechanism  that  would  as- 
sure prompt  and  equitable  settlement  of 
labor/management  disputes.  A  stable 
and  productive  economy  requires  a  bet- 
ter way  to  deal  with  labor  disputes  \n  the 
vital  transportation  sector.  We  need 
methods  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  real 
voluntary  negotiation  consistent  vdth 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining 
and  minimum  Oovemment  interference. 

The  farm  community  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit.  Most  segments  of  the  so- 
ciety, those  in  urban  and  suburban  cen- 
ters, live  far  from  the  farms  that  produce 
so  much  of  the  food  and  flber  that  sus- 
tains us.  Whenever  our  transportation 
system  is  halted  for  any  length  of  time, 
farm  essentials  cannot  be  moved.  As  a 
result  of  the  current  strike  situation, 
farmers  are  enduring  huge  losses  in  in- 
come from  depressed  prices.  Their  stock- 
piles, unable  to  be  moved  to  market  and 
to  be  exported,  are  suffering  spoilage  and 
will  be  completely  lost.  What  good  are 
record  harvests  if  crops  cannot  be 
shipped  and  sold? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  last  strike  to  af- 
fect the  gulf  ports  for  any  length  of 
time.  Because  of  the  gulf  coast  strike 
in  1969.  farm  exports  dropped  $570  mil- 
lion from  the  previous  year.  Substantial 
losses  were  associated  with  soybeans, 
feed  grains,  wheat,  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. Specific  but  partial  estimates  of 
business  lost  by  farmers  during  that 
strike  included:  Soybeans:  10  millicn 
bushels  of  beans  and  300.000  short  tons 
of  soybean  meal — valued  at  $50  million — 
lost  to  competitive  fish  meal,  rapeseed, 
peanuts,  and  palm  oil.  Competitors  bene- 
fitting were  Peru.  Argentina.  Malaysia, 
and  China.  Feed  grains:  900,000  metric 
tons,  valued  at  $58  million;  Prance  bene- 
fitted by  300.000  tons  of  corn.  Wheat:  30 
million  biishels.  valued  at  $50  million, 
lost  to  Australia  and  Argentina.  Meat 
and  meat  products:  20  million  poimds. 
representing  about  $5  million,  replaced 
in  part  by  Argentina. 

The  transportation  Impasse  has  a 
critical  effect  on  the  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  through  our  agriculture  ex- 
ports. Last  year,  agricultural  exports 
jseached  a  new  high  of  $7.8  billion.  These 
farm  exports,  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  would  have  reached 
crisis  proportions  long  ago.  If  world  mar- 
kets cannot  rely  on  a  steady  quantity 
and  dependable  quality  of  UJS.  farm  pro- 
duce, they  will  turn  to  other  countries 
for  their  needs.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  west  coast  dock 


strike  has  grievously  Impaired  our  ex- 
ports to  foreign  markets.  For  the  months 
of  July  and  August  1971,  an  estimated 
$215  million  worth  of  farm  goods,  which 
would  have  moved  through  west  coast 
ports,  went  undelivered.  Almost  $40  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  consisted  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables — perishable  prod- 
ucts— that  can  hardly  wait  for  a  strike 
to  end.  This  business,  once  lost,  may  be 
impossible  to  regain. 

Similar  problems  beset  producers  of 
grtkin  and  soybeans.  Literally  millions  of 
bushels  of  these  commodities  normally 
move  through  gulf  ports,  and  farmers 
depend  upon  these  exports  to  stay  In 
business.  Elevators,  rail  and  barge  Imes. 
and  other  preparations  have  been 
meticulously  planned  for  months  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  these  commodities  to 
terminal  elevators  to  await  ultimate  ship- 
ment to  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Yet  the 
threat  of  a  strike,  and  now  the  actuaUty 
of  a  strike,  has  made  elevators  turn 
away  from  buying  up  these  harvests  be- 
cause of  lack  of  storage  space  caused  by 
the  uncertainty  of  shipping  schedules 
and  Ijecause  of  the  attendant  certainty 
of  price  drops. 

At  this  critical  Juncture.  I  feel  that 
we  should  t>egin  to  develop  a  more  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  problem  of  national 
transportation  emergencies.  We  must  as- 
sign the  highest  priority  to  developtag  a 
plan  that  will  strengthen  free  collective 
bargaining  in  the  Nation  while  at  the 
same  time  assisting  the  parties  to  these 
disputes  with  a  minimum  of  governmen- 
tal intervention.  We  must  gioarantee  that 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  is 
protected  against  widespread  transporta- 
tion stoppages.  Where  Government  in- 
tervention is  necessary,  however,  the  in- 
tervention should  enhance  rather  than 
reduce  the  Incentives  for  free  collective 
bargaining. 

Toward  this  end,  when  strikes  proceed 
beyond  the  selective  or  regional  stage 
and  take  on  nationwide  proportions,  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  proven  incajMible 
of  preserving  a  viable  collective  bargam- 
ing  stance.  While  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  had  a  less  crisis-ridden  history,  and 
in  fact  has  proved  more  workable,  that 
act  also  has  its  limitations.  Accordingly, 
increased  attention  should  be  given  to 
certain  facets  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal, embodied  in  S.  560  and  expertly 
shepherded  by  Senator  Griffin,  which 
would  fiUTiish  the  President  with  three 
new  options  for  all  transportation  indus- 
tries upon  exercise  and  conclusion  of  the 
present  Taft-Hartley  procedures.  These 
options  are,  first,  extension  of  the  cool- 
ing off  F>eriod;  second,  partial  operation 
of  the  troubled  Industry;  and,  most  im- 
portant, third,  a  procedure  for  "final- 
offer  selection."  These  options  would 
I)ermit  the  President  to  deal  effectively 
with  transportation  emergencies  which 
Imperil  the  Nation's  health  and  safety. 
Intrinsically,  and  by  reason  of  their 
multiplicity,  they  would  provide  an  in- 
centive to  collective  bargaining. 

•'Final-offer  selection"  if  determined 
necessary  by  the  President,  would  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  closer  together  the 
positions  of  disputing  parties,  since  the 
principle  requires  an  ultimate  selection, 
without  modification,  of  the  most  rea- 
sonable offer  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 


dispute.  It  would  narrow  the  one  of  dis- 
agreement by  movmg  each  party  toward 
a  middle  ground,  masmuch  as  the  pen- 
alty for  maintaining  an  extreme  posi- 
tion would  be  the  possibility  of  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  neutral  panel  that  has  been 
appointed.  Expectably,  early  settlements 
would  follow  from  the  encouragement  of 
more  realistic  demands  and  alternatives 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  negotiations. 

This  is  not  compulsory  arbitration.  In 
effect,  it  is  the  opposite  of  that.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  self-defeating  in 
that  it  drives  the  parties  apart.  Instead 
of  encouraging  collective  bargaining  and 
narrowing  issues  and  disagreements 
while  limiting  Qoverrunent  interference, 
compulsory  arbitration  tends  to  polarize 
the  positions  of  the  parties  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  arbitrator  will  split  the 
difference. 

At  this  time.  I  support  the  President 
in  taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
under  existing  procedures  to  end  the 
current  strike  situation  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  For  the  future,  where 
selective  strikes  come  to  have  national 
ramifications.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  extensive  consideration  to  new 
mechanisms  and  procedures  which 
would  avert  the  national  trauma  that 
we  are  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  pnnted  m  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  article  entitled 
"The  Watenront  Crisis,"  written  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  M.  Lesser,  and  published  in 
Traffic  Management.  The  piece  pro- 
vides an  excellent  Insight  into  the  nar- 
row views  of  labor,  carriers,  and  shippers 
on  this  subject,  which  strikingly  do  not 
reflect  the  national  interest  that  is  at 
stake. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  and  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  telegrams  urging  a 
quick  end  to  the  dock  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Watkrtront  Crisis 
(By  Lawrence  M.  Lesser) 

"I'm  convinced  that  I  don't  want  a  strike. 
I'm  convinced  my  people  don't  want  ft  strike 
So  what  we've  got,  don't  try  to  take  away 
from  us." 

With  this  warning  to  management. 
Thomas  W.  (Teddy)  Gleason,  president  of 
the  UO.OOO-member  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  opened  the  door  last 
month  to  negotiations  over  new  contract.? 
for  60.000  East  and  Gulf  Cotwt  dock  workers. 
The  old  contracts  expire  Sept,  30. 

This  marks  the  fourth  time  In  10  years 
that  the  men  who  load  and  unload  the  ships 
at  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports  have  sat  down 
with  the  port  employers  to  negotiate  new 
contracts.  In  the  past,  contract  talks  led 
to  lengthy  strikes  that  tied  up  ships  and 
cargo  and  caused  countless  losses.  In  fact, 
since  1948.  no  settlement  has  been  reached 
without  a  strike. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  15,000  members  of 
the  International  Long  Shoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  walked  off  their  jobs 
July  1  for  the  first  time  in  23  years. 

Some  very  tough  language  on  the  West 
Coast  situation  comes  from  Harry  Bridges, 
president  of  the  ILWU.  In  a  statement  ob- 
tained directly  from  Mr.  Bridges,  he  said: 

"Our  real  economic  power  re«ta  with  our 
strength  to  keep  veaseU  from  loading  or 
discharging  In  the  Pacific  Ooast  porta  of  the 
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United  States.  There  Is  enough  power  In  that 
strength  to  prevent  the  movement  of  vee- 
.sels,  exeeprt  military,  to  win  the  strike.  The 
economics  of  the  profits  in  this  Industry  is 
the  quick  turnaround  time.  Keep  the  ships 
at  sea  carrying  cargo.  That's  where  the  em- 
ployers make  their  money. 

"The  power  of  the  union  lies  in  Its  ability 
to  prevent  ships  from  moving  with  cargo 
...  As  long  as  that  power  is  exercised,  we 
have  a  tight  strike, 

"We  have  a  good  tight  strike,  and  we  know 
for  sure  that  should  we  need  it,  we  will 
have  the  full  support  of  the  entire  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  labor  movement  everywhere." 

In  1948,  a  dock  strike  shut  down  Pacific 
Coast  ports  as  well  as  all  other  ports  through- 
out the  nation  for  up  to  95  days. 

I>avld  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  feels  a  longshore  strike 
can  run  on  for  at)Out  two  months  without 
having  any  lasting  impact  on  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  "But  a  strike  that  lasted  more  than 
two  months  would  have  extremely  damaging 
effects  on  the  economy.  By  that  time,  you 
would  have  used  up  stocks  of  all  sorts  of 
Imported  raw  materials,  and  industry, 
would  just  start  winding  down," 

For  the  past  six  years,  the  maritime  in- 
dustry has  been  going  through  a  tremendotis 
worldwide  technological  revolution  in  order 
to  increase  productivity.  New  automated 
ships,  with  such  names  as  LASH  (lighter- 
aboard-ship),  Seabee  (sea  barge),  Ro/Bo 
(roll-on,  roll-off)  and  OBO  (oU-bulk-ore) . 
are  starting  to  appear  on  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  world.  Highly  productive  cargo-handling 
equipment,  such  as  container  cranes  and 
overhead  csonveyor  systems,  has  replaced 
manual  labor.  Twenty  tons  of  cargo  can  now 
move  as  a  single  unit  in  a  container  across 
the  world  in  less  than  half  the  time  it  took 
10  years  ago.  In  short,  an  industry  that  for 
years  depended  heavily  on  manual  labor  Is 
now  becoming  so  automated  that  much  of 
labor  Is  finding  Itself  unwanted  and 
unneeded. 

It  is  the  owners  and  operators  of  this 
highly  mechanized  equipment  that  provide 
the  number  one  target  for  their  employes 
who  are  fighting  for  job  security  and  a  share 
in  the  expected  benefits  from  this  new  tech- 
nology. By  the  same  token,  these  ship 
owners  and  port  operators  are  more  vulner- 
able than  ever  to  a  strike,  since  they  can- 
not afford  to  let  their  huge  capital  invest- 
ments stand  idle  for  very  long, 

Richard  Pollard,  vice  president  and  mari- 
time loan  officer  for  Chase  Manhattan,  a 
major  lender  to  the  ocean  carriers,  believes 
that  a  prolonged  longshore  strike  is  "going  to 
be  a  serious  thing"  for  the  steamship  indus- 
try. "The  U.S.  flag  subsidized  liner  services 
have  been  running  pretty  tight  cashwlse  and 
profitwise  over  the  last  couple  of  years,"  he 
explains.  "And  It's  unfortunate  timing  for  a 
longshore  strike,  because  they're  hitting 
these  companies  just  when  they  are  in  the 
poorest  position  to  really  absorb  that  kind 
of  a  blow." 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  steamship  com- 
panies is  Prudential -Grace  Lines,  which 
earlier  this  year  and  last  had  Its  brand  new 
$25  million  LASH  vessel,  described  at  the 
time  as  "the  United  States'  most  Innovative 
ship."  tied  up  for  nearly  12  weeks  by  a  labor 
dispute  with  the  ILA.  The  cancellation  of 
three  voyages  cost  the  company  an  estimated 
8500.000  in  out-of-pocket  losses. 

On  July  19,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley, 
warned  the  ILA  that  Prudential-Grace  "sits 
on  a  financial  precipice  which  threatens  to 
Klve  away  to  disaster  with  only  the  slightest 
push,"  Without  refuting  her  statement,  A, 
\V,  DeSmedt,  president  of  Prudentlal-Orace, 
.says  the  same  statement  applies  to  almost 
nil  the  major  American  flag  lines  with  heavy 
investment  in  new  capital  equipment,  "We've 
sfcn  the  Penn  Central,  for  Instance,  go  Into 
receivership,  and  If  that  can  happen  without 
llie  government  blinking  an  eye,  I  gue,ss  we 


can  go  down,  too.  and  the  American  shipping 
industry  can  go  down," 

American  Export  Industries,  parent  com- 
pany of  American  Export  Isbrandtsen  Lines, 
also  is  suffering  financial  wo«e.  Last  year,  the 
shipping-based  conglomerate  lost  $15.6  mil- 
lion and  ran  another  deep  deficit  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  Several  months 
ago,  Jakob  Isbrandtsen,  whose  family  con- 
trols almost  25';  of  the  company,  was  ousted 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  in  a 
major  management  shake-up. 

"I  would  say  it's  tough  to  single  out  one 
of  them  as  being  ripe  for  failure."  says  one 
Wall  Street  analyst,  "But  I  would  say  that 
all  of  Uiem  are  In  a  position  where  a  pro- 
longed strike  could  do  serious  damage," 

Labor's  demands  center  around  wage  hikes. 
Increased  pensions  for  retired  longshoremen, 
tightened  control  over  the  handling  of  con- 
tainers and  guaranteed  pay  for  40  hours  a 
week.  52  weeks  a  year,  whether  or  not  work 
is  available. 

While  longshoremen  In  the  Port  of  New 
York  and  several  other  East  Coast  ports  have 
received  a  gauranteed  annual  wage  (GAW) 
since  1965,  none  of  the  ports  on  either  the 
South  Atlantic,  Gulf  or  Pacific  Coast  have 
pay  guarantees,  and  labor  insistence  on 
establishing  such  programs  has  met  stiff 
employer  opposition. 

New  York,  regarded  as  the  pacesetter  for 
the  rest  of  the  Industry,  wants  to  do  away 
with  the  GAW  completely.  In  the  past  four 
years,  hlrlngs  there  dropped  21 '^ — a  decline 
of  one  million  Jobs,  But  because  of  the  guar- 
antee, management  had  to  pay  for  work  that 
wasn't  there.  The  Port  of  New  York,  which 
Includes  New  Jersey  piers,  is  the  world's 
largest  container  complex. 

Alexander  P.  Chopin,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association,  the  txu^alnlng 
agent  for  most  Blast  Coast  ports,  told  dele- 
gates to  the  ILA  convention  in  Miami  Beach 
July  21  that  the  guaranteed  Income  was 
costing  the  Industry  $30  million  this  year, 
or  double  the  original  projection.  He  also 
said  that  at  least  four  major  New  York- 
based  shipping  companies  were  on  the  verge 
of   bankruptcy. 

Paced  with  fewer  jobs  and  an  aging  mem- 
bership (many  longshoremen  are  In  the  58 
to  63  age  bracket),  Teddy  Gleason  recently 
explained  why  the  ILA  Is  seeking  to  extend 
the  GAW  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports: 

"We're  looking  for  that  l>ecause  of  all 
the  brand  new  ships  coming  out  In  that  par- 
ticular area — they'll  be  Increasing  their  pro- 
ductivity anywhere  from  l.OOC'c  to  1,500':. 
We're  also  looking  for  better  pensions  to 
encourage  men  62  and  63  years  of  age  to 
get  out  of  the  Industry.  Some  of  our  guys  .  .  . 
still  have  families  at  62,  and  they  have  to 
support  them,"  he  added,  four  days  before 
being  reelected  to  his  third  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  ILA. 

Management — the  shipping  companies, 
port  authorities  and  businesses  that  suffer 
from  a  disruption  in  the  flow  of  goods — Is 
far  from  sympathetic,  however.  Tliey  criti- 
cize longshoremen  for  picking  and  choosing 
only  the  easiest  Jobs  and  for  turning  down 
work  when  It  Is  available, 

"They  don't  really  want  to  po  to  work 
every  day  taking  pot  luck  on  good  ships  and 
bad  ships,"  says  the  director  of  a  leading 
East  Coast  port,  "If  they're  handling  one 
type  of  cargo  and  they  come  to  something 
they  dont  like,  they  just  walk  off.  And 
there's  not  a  damn  thing  you  can  do  about 
it!" 

Michael  R.  McEvoy.  chairman  of  Sea-Land 
Service,  the  largest  US,  container  operator, 
warns  that  the  maritime  industry  cannot 
go  on  much  longer  paying  guarantees  for 
work  not  actually  performed.  "We've  either 
got  to  bring  work  to  the  worker  or  bring  the 
worker  to  the  work — one  way  or  the  other," 
he  says  In  reference  to  New  York,  where  Jobs 
go  begging  In  one  area  of  the  port  while 
men   sit    Idly   by   in   another,   "This   industry 


will  go  completely  bankrupt  just  having  to 
pay  guarantees  on  a  straight  40-hour  week 
to  people,"  he  claims. 

When  alerted  to  Mr,  McEvoy's  comments. 
the  fiery  ILA  chie^who  will  be  71  on  Nov.  8, 
replied: 

"It's  very  funny.  They  were  looking  up 
a  mule's  ass  10  years  ago  and  last  year,  they 
made  $39  million  in  profits  because  of  the 
longshoremen.  They  increased  their  produc- 
tivity tremendously  from  the  old  ships  to 
what  they've  got  now, 

"I  sat  down  with  them  when  they  didn't 
have  anything;  they  were  lucky  they  had  a 
rowboat"  And  I  convinced  our  men  that  we 
should  go  along  with  progress  .  .  .  and  in 
return  for  that,  they  said  no  man  should 
lose  his  job  because  of  automation  ,  ,  .  In 
New  York  alone,  attrition  took  5.000  Jobs 
away  from  us  last  year — men  dying  and 
those  going  on  pensions. 

"It's  only  a  matter  of  time.  If  this  type 
of  attrition  continues,  that  there  will  not 
been  enough  men  in  the  Industry  to  service 
It,  And  there  won't  be  any  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage!" 

With  the  contract  deadline  drawing  near 
and  barring  a  sudden  reversal  in  the  posi- 
tions of  labor  and  management,  it  may  well 
be  up  to  President  Nixon  to  decide  whether 
much  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
Slates  will  be  moving  on  Oct.  1. 

DECATtni,  ILI... 

October  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  H,  Percy, 
V .S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Dock  strike  causing  sporadic  temporary 
layoffs  of  employees  at  plant  in  Decatur. 
Illinois,  Several  days  at  a  time  for  past  sev- 
eral months.  Flying  material  in  at  large  ex- 
pense has  minimized  layoffs.  Pipeline  of 
material  available  for  flying  is  drying  up. 
Need  vessel  shipments  to  continue  to  run 
plant  ol  over  1.000  production  employees. 
B.  K.  Simpson, 

Manager.  Employee  and  Community  Re- 
lations, General  Electric  Co. 

Chicago.  Iu.,, 
October  4.  1971. 
Senator  Charles  Perct, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Instant  help  Is  needed.  This  firm  and 
hundreds  of  our  distributors  will  be  bank- 
rupt unless  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Christmas  merchandise  frozen  in  San 
Francisco  and  eastern  ports  Is  released  im- 
mediately. Please  use  your  strongest  In- 
fluence'to  invoke  Taft-Hartley  law. 

STEELING  NOVELTT  PEODUCTS, 

Winchester,  Ili  ,. 

October  4,  1971. 

Senator  Chas.  Percy. 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington,  DC..- 

Urge  immediate  settlement  of  coastal 
strikes  cost  to  farm  belt  prohibitive. 

Richard  Coon. 

Coons  Grain  and  Peed. 

CiiCAGO,  III  . 

October  2.  1971. 

Hon.  CHARLE.b  Perct. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  most  particularly,  on 
behalf  of  the  economy  of  the  midwest  and  of 
Illinois  in  particular,  we  strongly  urge  you 
to  help  persuade  the  President  to  invoke 
Taft-Hartley  in  response  to  the  widening 
dock  strike  should  the  strike  be  allowed  to 
continue,  it  will  undoubtedly  have  a  serious 
effect  on  employment  in  general  and  will 
certainly    weaken    further    our    all    too    slow 
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economic  r«coyery.  rm  «ure  you  *x«  giving 
the  situation  your  own  cmreful  consideration. 
P.  8BWAU.  Oasdkks. 


Atlanta.  III., 
October  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Chaklks  PncT, 
US.  Senate  Building. 
Washinifton.  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  Immedlalely  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartly  Act  In  the  case  of  the  dock 
strike  (or  this  Ls  disastrous  to  the  American 
fanner. 

Eminence,  Orain  and  Coal  Co. 


CHirAco,  III., 
October  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  H  Pehct, 
US.  Senate. 
Was/iington.  DC. 

Dear  Sa:  The  widening  dock  strike  can 
and  will  wreak  havoc  with  the  national  econ- 
omy and  most  particularly  with  the  economy 
of  the  midwest  and  Illinois.  We  urge  you  to 
persuade  the  President  to  use  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  on  putting  an  end  to  this  strike 

Charles    McCann. 

William  Allen. 

Richard  Nunn. 

avril  polson 


Ol'Rnee,  III.. 
October  1,  1971. 
Senator  Charles  Pebct, 
Washington,  DC. 

We  Just  lost  a  client  who  manufactures 
fishing  reels  In  Japan  because  his  business  Is 
on  the  verge  of  btufikruptcy  due  to  West 
Coast  dock  strike  and  the  East  Coast  slow- 
down. We  urge  you  take  Immediate  steps. 
Bring  such  outlaw  type  tactics  to  an  end. 
Jerrt  Martin. 
President.  The  Jerry  Martin  Co. 

LiNCOLNWooD.  Ill  . 

October/,  1971. 
Senator  Charles  Percy. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Because  of  the  deva.statlng  ef- 
fect the  East.  West  and  Oulf  Coast  dock 
strike  have  on  the  American  economy  I 
strongly  urge  your  tnxmedlate  Invocation  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  further  request  that 
specific  Federal  controls  be  Implemented 
that  will  limit  union  power.  We  cannot  al- 
low the  selfish  demands  of  a  few  to  ao  com- 
pletely alter,  change  and  engulf  the  entire 
country. 

Raymond  R    Burns. 

Bloomington,  III.. 

October  2,1971. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  urge  President  Nixon  to 
Invoke  the  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
requiring  an  80-day  cooling  off  period  In  the 
current  dock  strike.  Permitting  the  strike  to 
continue  at  this  harvest  peak  of  a  record 
grain  crop,  much  of  which  must  be  ex- 
ported, will  not  only  Impose  a  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  Illinois  farmers  but  also 
the  total  economy  which  Is  so  vitally  affected 
by  our  balance  of  payments.  The  current 
situation  again  points  out  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action  on  sound  legislation  to  re- 
solve such  disputes.  We  urge  your  support 
for  prompt  congressional  consideration  of 
H.B.  3SM  or  similar  legislation. 

Lbomaro  Qaroner, 
Secretary,  lUinoi*  Afrioultural  Jiasociation. 


BKi.LKmxjt.  III., 

October  2.  1971. 
Sena^r  Charlzs  Pxrct, 
US.  Senator. 
Washinffton.  D.C.: 

Orain  prices  will  drop  radically  Lf  dock 
strike  allowed  during  record  harvest.  Invoke 
Taft-Hartley  Immediately. 

Jack  MtrsRAT. 


LlNCOLNWOOD,  III., 

October  2.  1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Neio  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Charlss  H.  Pkrcy  :  As  a  member 
Of  the  consumer  public  who  stands  to  suffer 
the  greatest  from  further  continuation  of 
the  west  coast-east  coast  dock  strike.  I  urge 
you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  convince  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
immediate  necessity  to  invoke  his  powers  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to  bring  an 
Immediate  end  to  the  strike. 

O  Honda. 


Ijncolnwooo.  III., 

October  2,  1971. 
Sen<»tor  Charle.s  H   Percy. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  encourage  the  President  to  Invoke 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  immediately  on  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association. 
Every  port  In  the  United  States  should  be 
opened.  If  Inunediate  steps  are  not  taken  it 
will  affect  the  Income  of  every  American.  I 
also  feel  that  the  ten  percent  siurcharge  is 
only  going  to  lead  us  Into  an  Intemsitlonal 
trade  war  which  we  cannot  afford. 

Gordon  C   Macdonald. 


Ljncolnwooo,  III.. 

October  2.  1971. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Pkrct. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  recommend  Invocation  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act    to   stop    the   Longshoremen's   strike. 

T.  D.  RrvxRs. 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  Immedate  action  end  port 
strikes.  Our  agriculture  and  economy  Is  at 
stake. 

Whitehall  Cooperative  Elevator,  Whitehall. 
Illinois. 

Bradfordton  Cooperative  Association. 
Bradfordton.  Illinois. 

Merl  Welch  Grain  Company,  Elkhart,  II- 
llnoLs. 

Pleasant  Plalnes  Farmers  Elevator  Co., 
Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 

Kaiser  Grain,  P.  J.  Kaiser,  Manager.  Ales- 
ander,  Illinol.4. 

Farmers  Elevator  Company.  Lowder,  Il- 
linois. 

Roggston  Grain  Corporation.  George  De- 
terdlng.  Rlggston,  Illinois. 

Rees   Farmers  Elevator.  Franklin.   Illinois 

Robert  Larson,  Farmers  Grain  Company, 
Green  Valley,  Illinois. 

Mancel  T.  Wilson,  Manager,  Winchester 
Farms  Elevator  Company.  Winchester,  Il- 
linois. 

Plllsbury  Company,  Rural  Route  1.  Pltts- 
fleld.  Illinois. 

Whalen  &  Sons  Grain  Company,  Waverly, 
lUlnoU. 

The  Plllsbury  Company,  Rural  Route  3. 
Springfield,  nilnoU. 

Alsey  Eevator,  Richard  Swarrlngln,  Man- 
ager, Alsey,  Illinois. 


Hon.  Crables  R.  Perct, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  halt  the  dock  strike  which  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  threatens  to  bring  severe 
economic  hardship  upon  the  farmers  of  Il- 
linois. 

Ernest  Cody,  Voorhles  Cooperative  Grain 
Company,  Dement.  Illinois. 

Francis  T.  Luedke,  Farmers  Spring  Com- 
pany of   Dorams,  Mattoon.   Illinois. 

A.  H.  Wtemer.  Delavan  Cooperative  Eleva- 
tor Company.  Delavan.  Illinois. 

Frank  Orusalng.  Sidney  Grain  Company, 
Sidney.  Illinois. 


BRAZIL 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  Uie 
past  10  years,  the  United  States  has 
spent  nearly  $10  million  in  a  police  train- 
ing and  Improvement  program  operated 
by  AID  in  Brazil. 

Soon  we  will  be  asked  to  approve  an- 
other year's  authorization  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  as  well  as  simi- 
lar programs  in  other  nations  I  believe 
that  there  are  serious  questions  that  must 
be  answered  before  we  continue  this  as- 
sistance. And  in  the  case  of  Brazil  I  be- 
lieve there  already  is  sufllcient  rea.son  to 
end  this  program  immediately. 

Brazil,  which  has  the  resources  and 
potential  to  be  the  leading  nation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  continues  to  be 
ruled  by  a  government  that  opposes  a 
transition  to  free  political  participation 
and  free  political  action. 

Despite  its  major  economic  strides,  the 
current  military  government  has  per- 
mitted torture  and  official  repression  to 
answer  the  political  terrorism  of  those 
who  oppose  the  regime. 

The  reports  of  tortures  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. They  continue  to  call  forth 
denunciations  by  International  agencies 
and  by  various  elements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

Although  we  can  only  comment  on  the 
attitude  and  actions  of  another  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  government,  we 
do  have  a  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  the  continuation  of  the  public 
safety  program  and  the  milltar>'  assist- 
ance program  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Following  hearings  this  spring  by  the 
Subconrunlttee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs,  Senator  Church  stated  clearly 
his  belief  that  police  and  military  assist- 
ance programs  identified  the  United 
States  all  to  closely  with  the  present 
Brazilian  Government.  I  share  that  view 
and  believe  that  we  should  not  Eiccept  the 
political  price  of  being  linked  with  this 
repressive  government. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the 
negative  consequences  of  our  policy  is  the 
instance  in  1968  when  Brazilian  police 
carried  gas  masks  with  a  U.S.A.  insignia 
as  they  occupied  the  University  of  Bra- 
zllia. 

If  we  view  political  repression  and 
torture  as  antithetical  to  our  beliefs,  then 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to  sup- 
port internal  security  forces  which  are 
identified  with  those  activities. 

Similar  questions  must  be  asked  con- 
cerning our  military  assistance  program 
with  Brazil.  Tbls  is  all  the  more  impor- 
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tant  when  it  is  understood  that  miUtary 
personnel  occupy  most  of  the  positions 
of  authority  in  the  various  Brazilian 
poUce  forces  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the 
State  secretaries  of  public  safety.  Ulti- 
mately, all  of  the  so-called  civilian  police 
are  imder  the  control  of  the  Brazilian 
armed  forces. 

I  have  stated  in  the  past  that  both 
police  and  military  assistance  programs 
should  be  halted  and  I  believe  the  recent 
hearings  merely  underline  the  need  tliat 
action  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  a  letter  to  the  editor  concerning 
that  editorial,  and  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26.  1971] 

Brazil  Keeps  Quiet  on  Security  Cases 
(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 

Rio  oe  Janeiro. — The  only  news  printable 
In  Brazil  on  persons  detained  under  national 
security  decrees  Is  that  which  the  govern- 
ment Qhooses  to  release. 

There  are  hundreds  of  national  security 
cases,  and  government  information  on  them 
Is  little,  late  and  often  contradictory. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  8*0  Paulo  and  his  wife  were  ar- 
rested In  their  home.  The  Rul  Ooelhos  were 
friends  of  the  Meequtta  brothers,  Julio  and 
Ruy,  who  publish  Sao  Paulo's  famous  O  Bs- 
tado  newspapers. 

Among  other  friends  of  the  Ooelhos  were 
many  of  the  city's  most  prominent  families, 
and  t*ey  turned  to  the  Mesqultas  for  help 
In  finding  the  couple. 

O  Bstado  Is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
Institution  Independent  of  the  government, 
and  the  Mesqultas  were  able  to  use  this 
power  to  discover  where  the  Coelhos  were 
held  and,  Informally,  why. 

The  friends  thus  learned  that  the  Coelhos 
were  In  Jail  for  questioning  because  the  wife 
was  alleged  to  have  permitted  mimeograph- 
ing In  her  garage  of  student  documents  that 
the  police  deemed  to  be  subverslTe. 

But  O  Estado  could  print  nothing.  It  had 
to  wait  until  the  arrest  was  denounced 
abroad,  after  which  It  announced  the  fact 
of  the  arrest  In  a  cabled  foreign  dispatch. 
Other  papers  here  printed  nothing  even  on 
this. 

The  Coelhos  are  still  In  jail,  and  It  Is 
bruited  about  that  the  wife  will  be  tried  for 
Bubverslon. 

Word  on  the  Coelhos  spread  quickly,  be- 
cause they  are  weU  known  and  their  friends 
are  Infiuentlal.  But  when  those  elements  are 
missing,  and  sometlmas  even  when  they  are 
not,  the  family  of  a  victim  may  learn  noth- 
ing for  weeks. 

The  case  of  another  prominent  Brazilian — 
former  Congressman  Rubens  Palva.  who  dis- 
appeared— iB  an  example.  The  police  were 
finally  moved  to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
an  arrest,  although  there  were  records  of  it. 
Months  later,  they  announced  that  Palva  had 
been  killed  In  a  shootout  between  Palva's 
guards  and  would-be  rescuers. 

The  ofllcial  reason  for  the  government's  Im- 
posing utter  silence  In  sectirlty  cases  Is  that 
questioning  of  stispects  can  lead  to  the 
capture  of  their  accomplices,  and  that  pub- 
lication of  the  fact  that  a  suspect  is  In  cus- 
tody would  tip  off  those  still  being  sought. 
But  the  vacuum  of  Information  often  con- 
tinues for  weeks. 

Several  cases  Involve  newsmen's  personal 
liberty  as  well  as  pre.^s  freedom. 


A  Brasilia  correspondent  for  Rlo's  Jomal 
do  Brasll,  Jaccoud  D'Alembert,  who  Is  also 
a  stringer  for  the  New  Tork  "nmes.  Is  In  Jail 
at  the  moment.  Again,  because  his  asso- 
ciates are  influential,  some  information  on 
his  case  has  trickled  out.  He  Is  alleged  to 
have  been  accused  of  taking  part  In  a  meet- 
ing In  Brasilia  with  a  subversive,  perhaps 
an  exile  who  returned  illegally. 

As  In  all  these  affairs,  the  defense  lawyer 
cannot  see  the  charges  against  his  client 
until  60  days  after  the  arrest. 

Another  press  case  Involves  Hello  Pernan- 
des_  editor  of  one  of  Rlo's  many  lesser  news- 
papers, A  Trlbuna  da  Imprensa.  Fernandes 
has  often  been  in  trouble  for  offendlnp  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  last  month  he  broke 
the  one  rule  recognized  as  cardinal  In  the 
press — he  suggested  that  there  was  a  division 
of  loyalties  in  the  armed  frrces  high 
command. 

This  brought  his  arrest  and  suspension  of 
his  paper's  publication:  but  a  couple  of 
days  later,  he  and  the  paper  were  again  cir- 
culating. 

Newspaper  editors  report  little  Interfer- 
ence now.  and  say  that  they  experience  real 
trouble  only  when  terrorism  Increases. 

No  censors  are  found  In  the  newsrooms, 
althovigh  this  practice  has  occurred  In  the 
past.  No  phone  calls  come  in  the  night.  But 
an  interview  with  a  police  Inspector,  for  In- 
stance, would  have  to  be  cleared  by  his 
superior. 

Just  how  the  censorship  affects  the  pub- 
lic Is  difficult  to  measure.  O  Estado  and 
JornaJ  do  BrasU,  along  with  the  newsmaga- 
zine Veja.  offer  ample  Internationsi  and 
national  coverage,  and  there  are  some  re- 
spected newspapers  In  state  capitals. 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  govern- 
ment's strongest  but  sublest  control  on  the 
press  is  financial. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  have  limited  cap- 
ital, and  any  action  that  Increases  their  costs 
could  close  them. 

Several  papers  own  television  stations,  or 
want  to,  and  this  can  be  their  prime  source 
of  Income.  These  stations'  permits  can  be 
lifted  at  win  by  the  government. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Oct.  4, 
U.S.  Aid  to  Brazil 


1971] 


Your  editorial  of  Sunday,  "Brazil  and  Tor- 
ture," was  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  In  Brazil  but  failed  to  analyze 
Washington's  direct  and  continuing  financial 
support  of  the  repressive  and  Inhumane  Bra- 
zilian military  government. 

For  example,  this  country  has  been  train- 
ing Brazilian  police  since  1959  through  the 
Public  Safety  program  of  AID  at  a  total  cost 
of  over  (8  million.  Our  Military  Assistance 
program  has  been  training  and  continues  to 
train  large  numbers  of  Brazilian  military 
personnel. 

Our  government  has  not  only  supported 
this  repressive  government,  it  has  tried  to 
Ignore  the  political  situation  In  Brazil  com- 
pletely. The  Nixon  administration,  repre- 
sented by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Meyer,  in  response  to  questions  by 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  at  a  Senate  hearing 
concerning  Brazil,  said  that  Instances  of  tor- 
ture "seem  to  be  professional  excesses." 

Furthermore,  the  present  administration 
has  requested  that  Congress  approve  appro- 
priations for  FY  72  of  $20  million  In  Foreign 
Military  Credit  Sales  and  $60  million  In  Eco- 
nomic Development  assistance  for  Brazil.  In 
both  instances.  Brazil  Is  scheduled  for  more 
assistance  than  any  other  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

It  Is  Irresponsible  and  inconsistent  for  the 
news  media  to  criticize  the  nature  and  tac- 
tics employed  by  a  foreign  power  while 
seemingly  ignoring  the  large  amount  of  U.S. 
assistance  being  provided  to  that  power. 

Congnress,   through   the  efforts   of  Senator 


Proxmire  and  Senator  Church,  has  become 
Increasingly  aware  of  the  situation  In  Brazil. 
I  hope  your  paper  will  be  consistent  with 
your  editorial' on  Brazil  and  strongly  sup- 
port any  efforts  by  these  two  senators  to 
halt  or  restrict  our  foreign  aid  to  BrazU. 

Hunter  Horcan. 
Alexandria. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26,  1971] 
Brazil  and  Torture 

Torture  Is  bad  for  the  governments  that 
inflict  it.  The  damage  to  them  may  not  be  as 
visible  as  the  injuries  to  their  victims,  but  it 
is  profound  and  cumulative.  Once  learning 
to  depend  on  physical  pain  to  coerce  Its  dissi- 
dents, a  government  begins  to  forget  the 
other  nieans  of  commanding  respect.  The 
massive  evidence  of  widespread  and  sys- 
tematic torture  in  BrazU  Is  an  evil  portent 
fckr  suiy  prospect  of  prosperous  stability. 

Slnoe  the  Brazilian  government  declines 
to  allow  impartial  invesUgators  to  pursue  the 
accusations,  it  Is  Impossible  to  assess  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  ugly  stories  now  in  cir- 
culation. Some  of  them,  certainly,  come  from 
hostile  groups  of  exiles.  But  a  very  sulBcient 
indictment  lies  in  the  formal  protests,  over 
the  past  two  years,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  Tbey  Include  denunlcatlons  by 
Eitgenlo  Cardinal  de  Araujo  Sales  and  the 
late  Jaime  Cardinal  de  Barros  Camam.  arch- 
bishop of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  some  cases  news- 
ftapers  have  been  able  to  question  at  length 
the  Burvlv<w«  of  torture.  This  newspaper's  in- 
terview with  Marcos  Arruda,  published  last 
Sunday.  Is  an  example.  The  pattern  Is.  un- 
fortunately, beyond  argument. 

Both  police  and  armed  forces  b*ve  been 
using  physical  duress  regularly  in  political 
interrogations  for  the  past  three  years.  Al- 
though there  were  scattered  Incidentc  earlier, 
the  practice  seems  to  have  become  established 
In  late  1968  after  the  army,  in  its  final 
triumph  over  the  civilian  pbUtlclans.  shut 
down  the  Congress.  Those  three  years  are 
also  the  period  of  the  rise  of  political  ter- 
rorism In  Brazil.  Police  torture  and  terrorism 
became  the  Justification  for  each  other.  The 
terrorists'  most  spectacular  successes  were 
the  kldnapings  of  diplomats  to  free  prisoners 
in  government  Jails.  After  the  United  States 
ambassador  was  seized  and  exchange  for  15 
prisoners  In  September,  1969.  the  Japanese 
consul  was  taken  and  exchanged  for  five  the 
following  March.  The  West  German  ambas- 
sador was  exchanged  for  40  In  Juni,  1970,  and 
with  the  price  steadily  rising  the  Swiss  am- 
bassrador  was  exchanged  for  70  last  January 

Long  before  this  series  ran  Its  course,  the 
Brazilian  government  apparently  concluded 
that  It  was  futile  to  hold  terrorists  in  prison. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  the  army  has 
tracked  down  most  of  the  known  leaders 
■Very  few  of  them  have  been  taken  alive.  Most 
of  them  was  shot  while  "resisting  arre«t." 
according  to  the  police  reports,  or  while 
"attempting  to  escape."  'When  Carlos  Lamarca 
was  killed  earlier  this  month  In  northeast- 
ern Brazil,  he  was  the  last  of  the  widely 
known  guerrilla  leaders. 

Terrorism  now  appears  to  be  much  less  fre- 
quent. There  have  been  no  kidnapings  for 
nearly  a  year  The  government  may.  In  fact, 
have  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  terrorist 
movement  for  the  time  being.  The  beatings 
and  electric  shock  treatment,  of  course,  con- 
tinues In  the  police  stations. 

The  generals  would  no  doubt  defend  them- 
selves by  aisking  whether  Brazil  would  be 
better  off  sliding  into  the  chaos  of,  say. 
Uruguay,  where  the  Tupamaros  appear  to 
have  the  run  of  the  country.  But  other  gov- 
ernments, confronted  •with  political  terror- 
Ism,  have  demonstrated  that  the  choices  are 
not  limited  to  simple  brutality  or  simple 
anarchy. 

When  terrorists  iu  Canada  seized  two  hos- 
tages last   October  and  killed  one  of  them. 
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puUce  were  seriously  hampered  by  a  luck  of 
Information  alx>ut  tb«  secret  organlzAtlon. 
that  they  were  fighting.  They  carried  out 
ma.ss  Arrests,  but  no  on«  was  physloAlly 
abused.  Public  order  survived,  and  the  ter- 
rorist movement  did  not.  Currently  In  North- 
ern Ireland,  In  the  face  of  bloody  and  con- 
tinuous guerrilla  warfare,  British  authorities 
have  detained  several  hundred  people  on  sus- 
picion of  membership  In  the  terrorist  Irish 
Republican  Army.  But  they  have  not  ques- 
tioned these  suspects  under  physical  duress. 
In  a  large  country  with  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, the  Brazilians  are  working  in  a  much 
more  hopeful  atmosphere  than  Northern  Ire- 
land's The  real  difference  Is  that  both  Brit- 
ain and  Canada  have  self-conhdent  and  ex- 
perienced governments. 

The  Issue  of  police  practices  runs  not  only 
to  nxorallty  but  to  basic  competence  in  gov- 
erning. The  quality  of  rule  In  Brazil  has 
declined  In  the  seven  years  since  the  military 
took  power.  The  original  Junta,  under  Gen- 
eral Caatello  Branco,  represented  the  Intel- 
lectual elite  of  the  army:  cosmopolitan  men 
with  outstanding  academic  records  and  wide 
interests.  Under  that  government  cases  of 
torture  occurred,  but  they  never  became  the 
general  practice.  The  second  Junta,  under 
Oeneral  Coeta  e  Silva,  was  a  compromise 
with  the  element  of  Jingoism  that  exists  In 
the  Brazilian  army  as  In  most  others.  Under 
this  government  the  police  and  military  In- 
terrogators began  to  turn  regularly  to  durees 
aa  a  standard  method.  The  third  and  present 
Junta,  under  Oeneral  Medici,  who  took  of- 
fice two  years  ago,  is  a  further  compromise 
m  the  same  direction. 

By  Invoking  torture,  a  government  reveals 
its  doubts  of  Its  own  competence.  It  signals 
the  abandonment  of  any  hope  of  the  peace- 
ful and  voluntary  reconciliation  that  is  the 
reward  of  succeseful  politicians.  No  outsider 
could  render  as  scathing  a  Judgment  on  the 
present  Brazilian  leadership  as  the  Jtidgment 
that,  by  resorting  to  torture,  they  have 
pronounced  upon  themselvea. 

Senatok  Church  Assails  US  .Xio  to 
Brazii.  Police 

(By  Dan  Grlffln) 

U.S.  aid  programs  to  Brazilian  military  and 
police  agencies  are  "nullities"  which  serve 
mainly  to  Identify  the  United  States  with  a 
repressive  government.  Sen.  Prank  Church 
(D-Idaho)  charged  In  a  statement  released 
today. 

Church  also  characterized  U.S.  bilateral  aid 
programs  in  Latin  America  generally  as  "pal- 
liatives at  best  and  self-defeating  at  worst." 

Brazil's  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Jose  de  ArauJo  Castro,  responded  that  "Sen. 
Church's  remarks  as  they  have  been  report- 
ed to  me  certainly  do  not  reflect  either  an 
accurate  knowledge  or  a  valid  interpretation 
of  the  real  situation  of  my  country,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  help  in  the  cause  of  promoting 
understanding   between   friendly   nations." 

Stressing  that  his  nation  "does  not  admit 
and  will  not  admit  any  Interference  whatso- 
ever on  matters  of  Its  Internal  affairs,"  Am- 
bassador ArauJo  Castro  added  that  "Brazil 
l.s  Interested  In  keeping  the  closest  bonds  of 
friendship  and  cooperation"  with  the  United 
States. 

Church's  comments  came  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  which  he  released  what  he  called 
"a  sanitized  version"  of  testimony  given  in 
May  at  closed-door  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  which 
he  chairs. 

His  sharpest  criticisms  were  directed  at 
US.  programs  In  Brazil.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  has  twice  as  many  officials  there  in 
proportion  to  the  host-country's  population, 
as  the  British  had  In  India  "when  they  were 
providing  the  government  for  that  entire 
country." 

Administration  of  U.S.  programs  In  Brazil 
required  588  official  Americans,  or    •approxi- 


mately one  per  160,000  Brazilians,"  the  testi- 
mony showed.  The  British  bad  approximately 
one  civil  servant  there  per  300,000  Indians. 
The  American  figure,  be  added,  did  not  in- 
clude the  more  than  800  Brazilians  working 
for  U.S.  agencies  In  Brazil  or  the  more  than 
300  Peace  Corps  volunteers  there. 

Furthermore,  be  said,  American  programs 
In  Brazil  were  not  particularly  effective  in 
accomplishing  any  of  their  alms,  except  in 
providing  a  favorable  climate  for  U.S.  in- 
vestment. 

Stressing  that  his  aim  was  "not  to  criticize 
Brazil,  or  tlie  Brazilian  government  or  any 
government,"  he  said  that  the  hearings  had 
been  "in  part,  a  response  to  the  widespread 
pvibllc  Interest  In  the  relationship,  If  any,  of 
United  States  police  and  military  programs 
to  the  repres.slve  activities  of  the  Brazilian 
government." 

HLs  .'subcommittee  "could  find  no  evidence 
of  any  such  direct  relationship,  "  he  said. 

POLICE   AID  QUESTIONru 

However,  he  continued,  the  hearings  did 
•reveal  what  In  my  personal  Judgment  Is  an 
altogether  too  close  Identification  of  the 
United  States  with  the  current  Brazilian 
government,  and  they  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  wi.sdom  of  assistance  to  the 
Brazilian  police  and  military." 

Among  those  testifying  at  the  hearlng.s 
were  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Director 
Richard  Helms,  whose  testimony  was  de- 
pleted from  the  transscript;  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Brazil  William  M.  Rountree;  the  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Joint  Brazll- 
U.3.  Military  Commission;  the  director  of 
U.S.  AID-Brazll  and  the  chief  public  safety 
police  adviser  of  U.S.  AID-Bra7.ll. 

Calling  the  police  and  military  assistance 
programs  not  so  much  iniquitous  as  they 
are  nullities,"  Church  said,  I  don't  believe 
that  the  advisers  engaged  in  these  programs 
really  do  much  of  anything:  yet  the  fact  that 
they  are  present  on  the  scene  means  that  the 
United  States  has  to  pay  the  political  price 
of  Identification  with  a  repressive  govern- 
ment. 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "most  of  our  policies 
in  Brazil  also  exact  this  price.  Indeed,  the 
principal  difference  between  me  and  the 
Executive  Branch  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
Executive  Branch  does  not  regard  our  Identl- 
flcatlon  with  this  government  as  harmful." 

"It  is  not  coincidental,"  he  said  that  anli- 
Amerlcanlsm  In  Brazil  has  Increased  as  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Brazilian  internal  affairs  has 
grown,  or  that  American  aid  to  Brazil  "was 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the  new 
government  (following  the  1984  military 
takeover)  and  that  (Brazil's)  restrictions  on 
foreign  Investment  were  then  swept  away," 

As  examples  of  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Brazil's  internal  affairs.  Church  cited  the 
setting  of  educational  standards  and  tax- 
collection  advice  given  to  Brazilian  tax  au- 
thorities by  personnel  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

He  mentioned  a  particular  concern  with 
military  training  which,  he  said,  "embraces  a 
number  of  sensitive  fields  which  could  be  of 
value  in  carrying  out  political  repression." 
Some  such  fields  mentioned  in  the  transcript 
of  the  testimony  he  released  Included  censor- 
ship, handling  of  mass  rallies  and  meetings, 
the  use  of  informants  and  clandestine 
operations. 

"We  can't  buy  Internal  reforms  with  our 
money  In  Latin  America,"  lie  said;  such  re- 
forms "can  come  only  through  the  Internal 
workings  of  (Latin  American)  political  in- 
stitutions, 

•"In  some  countries.'  he  added,  "reform  Ls 
not  enough.  In  some  places  revolution  may 
be  the  only  way  to  break  the  present  political 
and  military  order,"  which  he  characterized 
as  bringing  poverty  to  the  many  and  wealth 
to  the  few. 

Church  criticized  bilateral  aid  programs  In 
general.  He  called  them,  'on   balance,  more 


Inimical  to  our  interests  abroad  than  bene- 
ficial." Such  programs  should  be  cut  so  as  to 
"loosen  the  embrace  with  governments  that 
are  tbe  antithesis  of  what  we  stand  for  as  a 
nation,"  he  said. 

Church  pointed  out  that  such  countries  a.s 
France,  Britain  and  Italy — which  either  do 
not  maintain  such  programs  or  maintain 
them  on  a  much  smaller  scale — have  continu- 
ing cordial  relations  with  Brazil. 

"Except  for  maintaining  a  very  favorutjle 
climate  for  private  Investment,  there  is  pre- 
cious little  evidence  of  BrazUlan  cooperation 
with  the  United  States, "  he  said. 

"Brazil  has  refused  to  sign  the  |  nuclear  | 
non-proliferation  treaty.  It  has  extended  Its 
territorial  sea  to  200  miles.  It  walked  out  of 
the  OAS  (Organization  of  American  States  1 
foreign  ministers'  conference  In  January,  It 
did  not  display  much  inclination  to  cooperate 
in  OAS  meetings  at  Punta  del  Este  In  March 
and  Costa  Rica  In  April," 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  revealed 
that  the  total  American  private  Investment 
in  Brazil  is  about  »1.7  billion,  while  US  aid 
to  Brazil  since  the  military  takeover  of  1964 
was  at)out  (2  billion. 

"The  net  effect  of  this  private  Investment 
has  been  to  take  more  money  out  of  Brazil  In 
the  form  of  profits  than  has  been  put  into 
Breizll  in  the  form  of  new  capital,"  he  said 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1971] 

U.S.     Plans    To    Increasb    Aid    to    Foreic.v 

Police  Forces  To  Help  Fight  Sxjbversion 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  June  13.— The  United  States 
plans  to  Increase  it«  assistance  to  police 
forces  in  25  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Latin  America  and  Africa  to  help  them  deal 
with  guerrillas  and  subversion. 

Among  the  nations  that  would  receive  the 
increased  aid  are  South  Vietnam,  the  Congo. 
Tunisia,  Colombia.  Honduras,  Jamaica  and 
Panama, 

The  United  States  baa  been  assisting  for- 
eign police  organizations  for  nearly  a  decade 
through  the  public  safety  programs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  But 
the  agency's  request  to  Congress  for  $26  mil- 
lion in  pel  Ice -support  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  starting  on  July  1,  represents  a 
new  approach  to  subversion. 

In  the  past,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
military  assistance  wherever  there  appeared 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  friendly 
regimes.  This  assistance  ranged  from  the 
massive  American  military  Involvement  in 
■Vietnam  to  the  assignment  of  Special  Forces 
teams  to  Latin-American  armies  to  train 
them  in  antlguerrilla  and  antlsuhverslon 
techniques. 

URBAN    CLTERRILLAS   A  FACTOR 

The  new  strategy,  however,  centers  on  the 
modernization  of  the  p>olice  forces  and  their 
instruction  in  antlsub  version  techniques. 
The  emergence  of  ur'ban  guerrillas,  notably 
in  Latin  America,  was  a  factor  in  the  chang- 
ing strategy. 

The  new  philosophy  was  expressed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  at 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  aspects  of  the  $3,3  bil- 
lion reorganization  plan  for  foreign  aid  that 
President  Nixon  presented  to  Congress  April 
27. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  public-safety  pro- 
grams 'can  serve  to  prepare  civil  police  forces 
to  prevent  the  development  of  threats  to 
internal  order  before  they  become  explosive 
problems  requiring  military  action." 

The  $26  million  In  police-support  funds 
requested  is  t4  million  more  than  last  year, 
Delense  Department  funds,  however,  are 
separate  from  those  of  the  aid  agency.  In 
the  case  of  "Vietnam,  for  example,  the  agency 
and  the  Defense  Department  are  asking  a 
total  of  ♦32,7  million  for  police  support  — 
three  times  la^t  vear'.s  total. 
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The  new  approach  has  already  raised  ae- 
rious  criticism  here  and  abroad. 

Because  the  South  Vietnamese  police  are 
fighting  "Vietoong  subversion  In  conjunction 
with  Operation  Phoenix,  an  intelllgence- 
gathlng  operation  directed  by  Americans, 
members  of  Congress  have  charged  that  the 
public-safety  program  Involves  the  United 
states  in  •'political  a.ssaBslnaUonfl,"  Hearings 
on  this  and  other  aspects  of  Operation  Phoe- 
nix are  to  open  June  21  before  a  Hovise  of 
Representatives  subcommittee. 

The  training  of  policemen  by  American 
experts  In  Latin-American  countries  with 
varying  degrees  of  jxilltlcal  repression,  such 
as  Braxll,  Oualemala  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, has  led  to  bitter  criticism  of  the 
United  States  by  opposition  elements  in  those 
nations. 

In  Brazil,  where  charges  of  widespread  tor- 
ture have  been  made  against  the  police,  the 
United  States  in  less  than  10  years  has 
helped  train  locally  more  than  100,000  poUce- 
men.  Six  hundred  more  police  officials  have 
Ijeen  trained  in  the  United  States.  Secret 
hearings  on  the  Brazilian  operation  were 
held  here  last  month  by  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee. 

The  national  poUce  force  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  be  increased  this  year  from  100,000  to 
124,000  men,  chiefly  for  Operation  Phoenix. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
told  Congress  that  In  1970  the  South  Viet- 
namese police  had  arrested  153.000  persons. 
"Including  more  than  26.000  suspected  Vlet- 
cong," 

Because  of  the  agency's  conclusion  in  Its 
Congressional  presentation  that  "Commu- 
nist Insurgency  in  Thailand  remains  a  serious 
problem."  the  United  States  plans  to  double 
police  aid  to  tbe  Thais  to  •e-nillllon  in  1972, 

A  high-ranking  official  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  noting  that  po- 
lice-support programs  are  to  be  doubled  this 
year  In  the  Congo,  and  lncrea.sed  In  Tunisia. 
Colombia,  Honduras,  Panama  and  Jamaica, 
remarked:  "The  United  States  is  becoming 
the  world's  policeman  .n  the  most  precise 
sense." 

Programs,  however,  are  being  reduced  in  13 
Latin-American  nationK 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EMERGENCY 
GRAIN  RESERVE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  set- 
aside  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  as 
presently  administered  combined  this 
year  with  nature's  bounty  to  produce 
record  crops  in  North  Dakota  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  most  recent  North 
Dakota  crop  report  shows  that  total 
wheat  production  in  the  State  is  expect- 
ed to  be  82  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
with  Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat  85  percent 
higher  and  Durum  Wheat  up  76  percent. 
Both  barley  and  soybean  crops  are  ex- 
pected to  be  around  50  percent  higher 
than  in  1970,  com  25  percent  higher, 
and  oats  4  percent  higher. 

This  abundance  is  a  blessing  in  re- 
verse to  North  Dakota  farmers.  Farmers 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State 
today  were  being  offered  $1.34  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  90  cents  for  barley,  56  cents 
for  oats,  and  $2.74  for  soybeans.  At  Alex- 
ander in  the  northwest,  wheat  was  quoted 
at  $1.02  per  bushel,  barley  at  80  cents 
and  oats  at  50  cents. 

Since  Gtoverrunent  policies,  abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  supply  management, 
have  brought  about  these  plunging 
prices,  Oovenunoit  now  should  assume 
responsibility  for  Insulating  this  surplus 
production  from  the  market.  We  require, 
as  a  national  policy,  sufBcient  reserves  of 


wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeejis  to  meet 
domestic  needs,  cash  exports,  aid  pro- 
gram supplies  and  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies. Producers,  however,  should  not  have 
to  suffer  loss  of  income  to  meet  require- 
ments of  this  national  policy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovERiK  in  sponsorship  of  S. 
2500,  to  establish  an  emergency  grain 
reserve. 

I  have  sponsored  similar  grain  reserve 
legislation  in  past  years.  When  produc- 
tion was  maintained,  through  farm  pro- 
gram policies,  at  a  level  in  reasonable 
balance  with  use,  such  a  reserve  was  not 
necessary.  Now,  with  a  U.S.  wheat  crop 
18-percent  larger  than  last  year  and  a 
record  feed  grain  crop  25-r>ercent  larger 
than  needed,  grain  reserves  should  be 
established. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  contract  with  producei-s 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  as  far  as  possible,  to 
put  200  million  bushels  of  wheat,  500  mil- 
lion btishels  of  feed  grains,  and  100  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans  into  storage  un- 
der producei'  control,  either  on  farms  or 
in  elevators.  The  Secretary  would  ad- 
vance producers  125  percent  of  the  loan 
value  of  Uie  commodity.  Present  prices 
are  low  and  125  perceait  of  loan  value 
would  be  far  below  parity  and  lower  than 
the  market  should  be.  Reasonable  storage 
cosUs  would  be  paid.  When  carryover 
stocks  fall  to  a  stated  release  level,  stor- 
age contracts  could  be  terminated,  with 
safeguards  against  flooding  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  unless  positive  legisla- 
tive action  such  as  this  is  taken  to  im- 
prove farm  prices,  thousands  more  of  our 
hard-working  efficient  midwestem  pro- 
ducers will  be  foi-ced  ofif  their  farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  S.  2500,  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  <S, 
2500)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S     2500 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  storable 
agricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage 
which  might  arise  in  the  Nation  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food 
production  oondltloiu  for  one  or  mope  years, 
military  actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to  as- 
.slst  other  nations  of  the  world  In  any  food 
emergency.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  Con- 
grees  to  establish  such  reserves  in  the  control 
of  producers  In  years  of  surplus  production 
and  to  assure  their  segregation  from  the 
commercial  market  so  that  existence  of  the 
reserves  will  not  affect  the  level  of  market 
prices. 

Sec.  2,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
tliorlzed  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  pro- 
ducers of  not  more  than  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  five  hundred  million  bush- 
els of  corn  and/or  its  equivalent  In  other 
feed  grains,  and  one  hundred  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  to  place  such  commodities  in 
storage  under  their  control  until  released 
under  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  tbe  opportunity  to  make  such 
agreements  shall  be  extended  to  producers 
who  are  cooperating  In  the  appropriate  pro- 
grams on  a  pro  rata  t>asl8.  In  consideration 


of  the  producers'  agreement  to  store  such 
commodities,  the  Secretary  shall  make  loans 
to  the  producers  at  125  per  centum  of  the 
current  price-support  loan  rate  on  the  com- 
modities stored  out  of  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  without  interest, 
and  shall  pay  reasonable  storage  charges 
each  year  so  long  as  the  commodities  are  not 
required  for  consumption:  Froi^drd  That 
when  the  domeBtic  supply  of  wheat  available 
to  tlie  ommcrclai  market  drops  below  1ft 
per  reiuum  of  the  \ear's  requirements,  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  drops  below  10  per 
centum  of  the  year's  requirements,  or  the 
supply  of  soybeans  drops  below  6  per  centum 
of  the  year's  requirements,  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture  may,  on  elxly  days'  notice,  ter- 
minate the  payment  of  storage  charge^  and 
waiver  of  interest  charges  on  a  sufficient 
.imount  of  the  earliest  agreements  to  rebuild 
the  commercial  market  supply  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  V)y  5  per  centum  of  one  year's  re- 
quirements aboie  the  level  at  which  tJ-.e  re- 
lease of  such  emergency  reserve  commodities 
occurs,  and  of  soybeans  by  3  per  centum  of 
annual  requirements.  The  holder  of  an  agree- 
ment thus  terminated  shall  have  not  lett^ 
than  a  year  following  the  termination  notice 
to  repay  any  Government  advances  against 
the  commodity  Involved,  or  until  the  time  cf 
sale  of  such  commodity  if  It  occurs  earlier 
together  with  interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  daie 
of  termination  of  the  reserve  agreement,  ox 
to  deliver  the  commodity  to  the  Govern- 
ment.  In   discharge   of  any   obligation 

Sec,  3  Producers  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
rotate  commodities  to  keep  the  reserve  stockK 
In  good  condition  A  producer  may  terminal f 
his  agreement  to  carry  etnergeucy  reserves  at 
the  ixigtnning  of  a  marketing  year  for  iuch 
commodity  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture notice  of  such  termination  not  les.<^ 
than  sixty  days  before  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year,  and  by  repaying  any  loans  or 
advances  to  the  Oovernment  at  the  time  of 
sale,  or  by  delivering  the  commodity  ic  the 
Secret  arv  nf  Agriculture.  ^ 


TRIBl  TE   TO    SENATOR    ELLENDER 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr,  President,  some  days 
ago  numbers  of  my  colleagues  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
most  distinguished  Senator  on  a  ma«t 
auspicious  occasion. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  that  day,  and  I  missed  the 
opportunity  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Honorable  Alien  J 
Ellendep.,  the  President  pro  tempore  ol 
the  US.  Senate,  on  his  81st  birthday. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  this 
year  to  work  imder  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Lioulsiana  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  must 
say  the  job  before  us  has  been  performed 
with  dispatch  and  precision.  'Hie  com- 
mittee's record  this  year  in  getting  the 
appropriations  bills  reported  has  been 
unmatched  for  many  years.  In  addition, 
I  think  very  great  and  careful  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  every  appropri- 
ation bill  and  that  the  measures  reported 
to  the  floor  have  represented  the  best 
thinking  of  Senator  Ellender  and  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  must  say  that  Senator  Ellknoer's 
great  vigor  and  energy  are  matched  by 
few  whose  ages  are  the  numerical  reverse 
of  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  However,  we  all  know  his 
experience,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  are 
matched  by  few,  no  matter  what  age. 
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Again,  I  am  most  sorry  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  on  the  24th  of  September, 
but  I  do  wish  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
distlngfuished  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


LOOPHOLES  IN  THE  BLACK  LUNG 
LAW 

Mr.  HARTKLE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  President  Nixon  signed 
into  law  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  One  title  of  that  law 
established  a  compensation  program  for 
those  miners  suffering  from  pneumocon- 
iosis, more  commonly  known  as  "black 
lung  " 

On  paper,  the  legislation  was  a  major 
step  forward  for  miners  who  had  suf- 
fered the  disablement  brought  about  by 
this  disease.  Two  years  later,  however, 
we  find  that  there  are  more  loopholes  in 
this  law  than  there  are  lesions  on  the 
lungs  of  a  disabled  miner. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  few  dollars,  administrative 
regulations  have  been  established  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  denying  the  claims 
of  almost  50  percent  of  the  applicants 
for  black  lung  disability  compensation. 
Surely,  there  is  something  wrong  when 
such  a  large  number  of  claimants  are 
turned  down. 

Part  of  the  trouble  appears  to  be 
caiLsed  by  the  fact  that  the  statute  gives 
the  Social  Security  Administration  too 
much  flexibility  to  establish  debilitating 
regulations.  For  this  reason,  I  have  pro- 
posed legislation  to  liberalize  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  In  the  black  lung  law. 
Other  proposals  to  Improve  the  law  have 
al.so  been  made. 

What  concerns  me  mo.st  i.-;  the  fru.s- 
tration,  disillusionment,  and  justifiable 
indignation  which  la  now  being  felt  by 
coal  miners.  Congress  has  established  a 
program  to  assist  them,  but  the  com- 
pensation they  were  promised  is  being 
delayed  and  denied. 

This  week,  I  am  acting  as  host  for 
more  than  a  dozen  coal  miners  w  ho  have 
sought  to  receive  black  lung  benefits. 
Each  has  been  unsuccessful:  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  each  is  de- 
serving under  any  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  these  men  is  to 
learn  of  the  human  side  of  tlie  black  lung 
question.  They  ask  only  what  we  In  Con- 
gress have  previously  decided  they  de- 
serve. Surely,  that  Is  not  an  unreasonable 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  subject,  published  recently 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journtil,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoALriELD  Clash  :  Bittir  Miners  Assert  the 
"Black  Lung"  Law  Is  Filled  With  Loop- 
HuLEs — Disabled  Men  Sav  Benefits  Are 
DirncuLT  To  Collect;  "Slipshod"  Diag- 
noses Cited — "Our  Only  Weapon  .  A 
Strike" 

(By  Bob  Harwood) 
Becklkt.  W.  Va. — Peter  Bob  Olbson.  a  67- 
year-old  ex -coal  miner,  steps  onto  the  tread- 
mill. Blood -sampling  needles  protrude  from 
his  left  arm.  A  rubber  mouthpiece  and  tube 
Cfiiniect  his  respiratory  system   to  a  bank  of 


testing  devlcee,  while  electrodes  taped  to  his 
chest  monitor  hla  heartbeat. 

Slight,  pale  and  stooped,  Mr.  Olbson  is 
obviously  tired  as  he  bisglnB  a  six-minute 
walk  on  the  treadmill.  The  testing  devices  are 
measuring  his  ability  to  breathe  and  the 
capacity  of  his  lungs  for  transferring  oxygen 
to  the  bloodstream.  He  Is  going  through  two 
days  of  testa  here  at  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Hospital  to  find  out  exactly  what  31 
years  In  the  coal  mines  have  done  to  his 
body. 

Mr  Olbson,  a  resident  of  Ralnelle.  W.  Va.. 
wa.s  forced  to  retire  earlier  this  year  after 
a  stroke.  He  now  complains  of  constant 
fatigue  and  shortness  of  breath.  He  contends 
these  maladies  are  caused  by  a  liing  dlsea-se 
named  pneumoconlosl.s,  more  commonly 
called  "black  lung."  which  Is  an  occupational 
hazard  of  work  In  dusty  coal  mines.  But  the 
federal  government  has  told  Mr.  Olbson  he 
doesn't  have  a  black  lung  dl.iablUty — and. 
through  medical  tests,  Mr  Olbson  Is  de- 
termined to  prove  the  government  wrong 

Mr  Olbson  Isn't  alone.  In  fact,  he's  one 
of  thousands  of  coal  miners  who  have  lost 
faith  In  a  program  they  Initially  thought  was 
a  major  legislative  victory  for  the  country  s 
underground  coal  workers.  The  victory  they 
had  hailed  was  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  signed  by 
President  Nixon  on  Dec.  31.  1969.  Besides 
setting  mine-safety  standards,  the  act  estab- 
lished a  black  lung  compensation  program 
providing  cash  benefits  ranging  from  $163  to 
•306  a  month  for  miners  who  arc  disabled 
by  pneumoconiosis  resulting  from  their  work 
and  for  widows  of  miners  who  died  of  the 
dlsoaae. 

BITTERNE.SS     AND     FTll'.ITRATII 'N 

On  paper  the  legislation  seemed  to  be  a 
major  advancement  for  the  miners.  But 
initial  Joy  In  many  cases  turned  to  bitterness 
and  fru.-.tnitlon.  More  than  half  of  almost 
300.000  miners  who  have  applied  for  black 
lung  heneftt.^  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Social  Security  Admlnl.strtitlon.  which  has 
the  resp>onslblllty  under  the  act  for  deciding, 
ca.se  by  case,  which  miners  meet  Its  require- 
ment of  total  disability  stemming  from  mine- 
contracted  pneumoconiosis.  Social  Security 
statistics  show  that  through  Sept  3  of  this 
year.  145.428  claims  for  benefits  have  been 
allowed  while   147,761   have  been   rejected 

Indeed,  the  black  lung  program  has  proven 
far  more  complicated  and  controversial  than 
anyijne  imagined  in  1969.  As  the  miners  dls- 
iliu-stonmem  with  the  program  has  deepened 
the  controversy  ha.s  led  to  a  iMmpalgn  In  the 
coalfields,  the  Congress  and  the  courts  to 
change  the  program.  And  there  are  rumbles 
ot  "black  lung"  strikes  If  the  change  doesn't 
come. 

"It  may  take  a  shutdown  of  production 
to  get  fair  black  lung  benefits,"  warns 
Arnold  Miller,  a  retired  miner  from  Ohley, 
W.  Va  .  who  Is  now  president  of  the  Black 
Lung  A.ssoclatton.  a  miners'  group  formed  to 
lobby  for  such  benefits.  Strikes.  Mr  Miller 
adds,  are  "the  only  real  weapon"  miners 
have 

The  outcry  over  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's black  lung  rejections  has  been 
particularly  loud  In  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, due  to  a  noticeable  disparity  In  the 
rejection  rate  from  state  to  state  In  Ken- 
tucky. 68';  of  31,694  miners'  claims  have 
been  turned  down;  in  West  Virginia,  54';  of 
the  state's  65.549  claimants  have  been  re- 
jected. But,  In  sharp  contrast,  some  70',  ol 
the  93.854  claims  processed  In  Pennsylvania 
have  been  approved 

DlFFICn.T  T(i  DtlTFCT 

Unhappy  miners  charge  that  the  rejec- 
tion-rate disparity  Isn't  caused  by  chance. 
Pneumocontofcls  Is  a  difflculi  disease  to  de- 
tect, and  the  miners  claim  there  aren't  enough 
quallfled  doctors  and  properly  equipped  med- 
ical facilities  In  the  Isolated  mountain  re- 
gions of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  to  per- 
mit thorough  medical  examlrmtlon. 


The  miners  further  charge  that  doctors  In 
these  mountain  regions  are  often  Influenced 
by  the  coal  industry — which  stands  to  in- 
herit a  large  financial  liability  when  the 
financing  of  black  lung  benefits  reverts  to 
state  administration.  (The  program  will  be 
federally  financed  at  least  until  Jan.  I,  1973 
When  the  states  take  over  the  program,  the 
coal  companies  will  pay  costs  either  through 
direct  assessments  or  through  state  work- 
men's compensation  systems. ) 

Social  Security  officials  say  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  disparity.  Bernard  Poplck. 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insur- 
ance, says  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  were, 
on  average,  "significantly  older"  with  a  long- 
er exptisure  to  coal  dust  than  claimants  In 
the  other  states.  He  adds,  furthermore,  that 
black  lung  Is  more  prevalent  among  anthra- 
cite (hard!  coal  miners  than  among  bitu- 
minous (soft)  coal  miners,  and  Pennsylvania 
sTIU  has  thousands  of  retired  workers  from 
the  once-large  but  now-dying  anthracite  In- 
dustry 

The  real  battle,  however.  Isn't  over  state- 
by-state  differences  but  over  methods  of  test- 
ing for  the  dlsea.se  Disgruntled  miners  con- 
tend that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
Is  rejecting  claims  on  the  basis  of  Insufficient 
and  even  slipshod  dlagno.ses.  And  to  back  up 
their  contention,  the  miners  have  marshaled 
an   impressive  corps  of  lung  specialists. 

CRUX   OP  THE   CONTROVERSY 

The  crux  of  the  controversy  Is  tlie  govern- 
ment's reliance  on  X  rays  as  the  primary 
basis  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a  claim.  The 
miners'  groups  and  their  supporting  medical 
authorities  coniend  that  a  single  X  ray  and 
a  simple  accompanying  breathing  test  aren't 
suftlcleiu  to  prove  the  absence  of  black  lung 
Instead,  some  miners  recommend  a  series  of 
X  rays  and  a  "blood-gas  "  test,  which  meas- 
ures tlie  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
blood 

A  group  of  12  disabled  Kentucky  miners. 
aided  by  a  local  legal-aid  organization,  has 
nied  .suit  in  federal  district  court  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C  ,  seeking  to  eliminate  altogether 
the  use  of  the  X  ray  In  determining  whether 
a  benefit  claimant  has  black  lung.  The  \2 
miners  claim  to  be  totally  disabled  by  the 
disease  but  have  had  their  benefit,  claims  re- 
jected either  because  their  X  rays  didn't  show- 
spots  on  the  lung  or.  If  they  did  show  spots, 
a  biib-sequent  breathing  test  ordered  by  So- 
cial Security  officials  disqualified  them. 

Some  of  the  plalntitfs  claim  their  exanii- 
natlons  were  inadequate.  Ray  Hubbard,  a  39- 
year-old  ex-miner  from  Manchester.  Ky  ,  says 
"a  nurse  took  one  picture  and  I  never  saw  a 
doctor  "  during  his  test  at  a  local  haspltal. 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  he's  disabled  and  out  of 
work  becau.se  of  he.Art  trouble  and  lung  im- 
pairment; but  hl.s  black  lung  claim,  he  says, 
was  rejected  on  the  btisls  of  that  one  X  ray 
and  one  quirk  iireathlng  test 

Dr.  Donald  Rasmussen.  director  of  the  car- 
diopulmonary laboratory  at  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Hospital  in  Beckley,  backs  up  the 
suing  miners.  "Many,  many  miners  have  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  compen.satlon,"  the  doc- 
tor says.  "The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  employed  only  the  simplest  and  least 
costly  testing  procedures  in  its  approach  to 
this  complicated  problem.  " 

A  second  court  test,  backed  up  by  other 
medical  authorities.  Is  being  prepared  tiy  the 
Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Fund,  a 
private,  nonprofit  lawyers'  group  In  Charles- 
ton. W.Va  The  evidence  for  this  group's  case 
was  gathered  by  12  doctors  from  medical 
schools  and  In  private  practice  around  the 
country  who  recently  examined  about  30 
black  lung  rejectees  In  Beckley.  Followinn 
their  examinations,  the  doctors  Issued  a 
pubhc  statement  calling  the  Social  Security 
testing  "unduly  and  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive" and  recommending  more  thorough  di- 
agnostic efforts,   Including   blood-g»s   tests. 

One  of  the  dozen  physicians  Is  Dr.  John 
Rankin    chiilrinan  of  the  departmeiit  of  pre- 
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veatlve  medicine  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Dr.  Rankin  says  the  breathing  test 
usad  by  Social  Security  only  measures  the 
fcbility  of  an  individual  to  breathe  air  In  and 
pvit — while  black  lung  Interferes  with  the 
lungs'  ability  to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  blood. 
"A  man  can  have  a  perfectly  normal  breath- 
ing test  and  be  severely  disabled,"  the  doc- 
tor says.  A  blood-gas  test,  however,  detects 
Impairments  such  as  black  lung. 

Another  doctor  in  the  group  says  that  re- 
jections based  on  the  current  Social  Security 
tests  "should  offend  us  all  as  doctors."  He 
adds:  "The  denial  of  benefits  to  men  too 
sliort  of  breath  to  walk  half  a  flight  of 
stairs  should  offend  us  all  as  citizens." 

Ou  the  congressional  front,  the  black  lung 
controversy  is  spurring  an  amendment  to  the 
1969  act.  The  House  Labor  Committee  has 
passed  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Rep.  Carl 
D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky  that  would  prohibit 
rejection  of  claims  solely  on  the  basis  of 
chest  X-rays  and  would  extend  for  two  years 
the  federal  administration  and  financing  of 
the  black  lung  program. 

KEEPING  THE  HEAT  ON 

The  full  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  next  week.  Passage  is  considered 
likely,  since  little  opposition  to  the  change 
has  appeared.  Indeed,  coal  industry  interests 
would  welcome  a  two-year  reprieve  from 
shouldering  the  black  lung  cost  burden.  The 
cost  Is  no  small  matter.  The  l)enefits  paid 
thus  far  exceed  $400  million  and  are  cur- 
;iKntly  running  at  a  monthly  rate  of  more 
than  $25  million. 

In  the  coalfields,  the  Black  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  its  allies  are  campaigning  to  keep 
the  heat  on  the  government  to  improve  the 
medical  screening  of  claimants.  "Our  goal 
Isn't  to  see  that  everyone  who  files  a  claim 
gets  paid,  but  that  they  get  proper  consid- 
eration,"  says   the   association's   Mr.   Miller. 

Mr.  Miller's  group  is  widely  distributing  in 
mining  areas  a  "how-to-flght-the-establish- 
ment"  cartoon  booklet  titled,  "Black  Lung 
Bill  Battles  Social  Security."  Featuring  heavy- 
handed  caricatures  (one  drawing  depicts 
President  Nixon  and  a  coal  company  man, 
hand  in  hand,  standing  on  a  pile  of  down- 
trodden miners) ,  the  booklet  advises  min- 
ers what  evidence  Is  needed  to  prove  black 
lung,  how  to  appeal  a  rejected  claim  and 
how  to  "play  the  Social  Security  game." 

Significantly,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
union  isn't  playing  an  important  activist 
role  in  the  black  lung  controversy.  The  union 
hasn't  joined  In  the  Kentucky  miners'  suit 
or  aided  In  the  gathering  of  evidence  to  back 
those  fighting  the  Social  Security.  In  fact,  the 
black  lung  battlers  are  generally  allied  with 
the  dissident  factions  in  the  union  who  are 
at  odds  with  their  president.  W.  A.  "Tony" 
Boyle,  and  his  administration.  Mr.  Miller 
charges  the  union  "isn't  concerned"  with  the 
black  lung  controversy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Mine  Workers  responds 
that  the  union  has  supported  black  lung 
compensation  since  the  early  1950s  and, 
since  the  passage  of  the  law,  has  established 
con.selors  in  each  of  its  district  offices  to  aid 
miners  in  filing  claims.  The  spokesman,  how- 
ever, concedes  the  union  won't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  anti-Boyle  black  lung  battlers. 

Social  Security  Administration  officials  also 
defend  their  role — although  they  admit  there 
Is  room  for  Improvement.  To  complaints 
about  testing  procedures.  Mr.  Poplck  counters 
that  "there's  a  small  minority  (of  doctors) 
who  question  the  use  of  the  X-ray  but  the 
predominant  medical  opinion  Is  that  without 
an  X-ray  you  can't  prove  total  disability   " 

NO    BASIC    DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  Poplck  adds  that  he  has  "no  basic  dis- 
agreement" with  critics  who  say  that  more 
thorough  testing  methods  should  be  utilized 
and  that  more  medical  examining  facilities 
should  be  made  available  to  miners    But  he 


says  that  tests  other  than  the  X-ray  and  the 
simple  breathing  test  currently  being  used 
•take  sophisticated  knowledge,  techniques 
and  equipment "  that  aren't  widely  available 
in  mining  regions  for  the  processing  of  large 
numbers  of  black  lung  claims. 

Mr.  Poplck  further  reports  that  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
Jointly  starting  a  new  pilot  program  "which 
will  test  a  few  hundred  miners  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  denied"  to  determine  what 
other  tests  might  be  used  in  the  future. 

Still,  Mr.  Poplck  contends,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  administering  the 
law  as  passed  by  Congress.  He  further  asserts 
that  many  of  the  agency's  difficulties,  and  the 
resulting  controversy,  stem  from  "misinfor- 
mation." For  example,  he  says,  miners  with 
disabling  diseases  other  than  pneumoconio- 
sis— including  emphysema,  asthma  and  bron- 
chitis— that  may  have  been  aggravated  by 
work  in  the  mines  are  nevertheless  ineligible 
for  black  lung  benefits. 

"It's  dlflScult  for  a  man  to  understand  that 
he  can  be  totally  disabled  but  not  by  pneu- 
moconiosis and  thus  not  receive  benefits,"  Mr. 
Poplck  says.  And,  reflecting  on  the  black 
lung  program's  many  problems,  he  adds: 
"We  don't  have  the  final  answer  by  a  long 
shot." 

Nor  does  Peter  Bob  Gibson  have  his  final 
answer  from  his  tests  at  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Hospital.  He.  and  others  like  him,  con- 
tinue to  wait  and  hope,  ironically,  that  their 
diagnostic  results  will  Indicate  the  presence 
of  black  lung  disease. 


COOPERATION  WITH  MEXICO  IN 
CONTROL  OF  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  consider  two  important 
pieces  of  legislation  directed  toward  pre- 
venting future  outbreaks  of  disease 
which  could  cost  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural industry  millions  of  dollars  in  loss 
of  income  and  cost  of  preventative  meas- 
ures. I  refer  to  S.  2395  and  S.  2396  which 
I  am  cosponsoring  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 

These  two  bills  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  in  carrying  out  opera- 
tions or  measures  to  eradicate,  suppress, 
or  control  any  communicable  disease  of 
animals.  Had  the  Secretary  been  given 
this  authority  earlier,  my  home  State  of 
Texas  might  have  been  spared  the  tragic 
loss  of  horses  from  Venezuelan  equine 
encephalomyelitis  this  year  which  re- 
sulted in  significant  economic  loss  and 
emotional  stress.  It  would  have  allowed 
our  Government  to  cooperate  with  Mexi- 
can and  Central  American  ofiBcials  in 
preventing  the  spread  northward  of  this 
liighly  communicable  disease.  Improved 
transportation  facilities  are  extremely 
desirable  but  they  only  compound  the 
threat  of  a  disease  capable  of  spread- 
ins?  rapidly.  Today.  African  swine  fever 
is  a  threat  to  our  Nation  as  it  looms  on 
the  shores  of  Cuba,  creating  a  peril  to 
our  Nation's  agricultural  commimity. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  encour- 
age the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
pursue,  with  cooperating  governments, 
every  available  avenue  for  prevention 
and  spread  of  di.^en.se  to  the  mainland.  I 
urge  the  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation  for 
the  increased  .safety  it  may  provide. 


PRESERVATION  OF  U.S.  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  since  last 
July  27.  when  I  issued  what  might  be 
called  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  precious  resources — 
the  collective  ability  of  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry— the  attacks  upon  that  industry 
for  which  I  then  expressed  great  concern 
have  not  abated.  Rather,  they  have  re- 
doubled— especially  in  political  quar- 
ters— in  what  I  referred  to  as  a  continu- 
ing, futile  attempt  to  fix  the  blame  in- 
stead of  the  problems  currently  threat- 
ening the  sui'vlval  of  the  industry's  re- 
sources. 

In  \1ew  of  Uie  heightened  threat,  I 
would,  at  this  point,  redouble  my  plea 
for  sane,  preservative  action,  this  time 
appealing  on  a  broader — perhaps  more 
significant — plane. 

The  resource  of  aerospace  talent  has — 
imtil  recently — enabled  this  country  to 
defend  itself  adequately  ajid  provide  the 
kind  of  security  to  which  its  pet^ile  are 
entitled;  and  it  has — until  recently — af- 
forded us  tiie  leadership  position  in  the 
race  for  technological  supremacy  among 
the  world's  nations. 

I  place  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  words 
"until  recently  "  because  the  gap  that 
once  existed  between  us  and  other  world 
powers  in  the  defense  and  technological 
supremacy  races  is  no  longer  a  gap  at  all. 
We  have  fallen  behind. 

To  those  growing  numbers  in  both 
political  and  public  sectors  who  oppose 
technological  advancement — the  kind  of 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  aero- 
space industry  in  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
grams— I  recommended  the  observation 
made  by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  in  a 
recent  speech.  He  said: 

It  seems  strange  that  America  is  about  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  where  technology 
and  science  are  held  in  such  low  repute.  All 
the  so-called  "have-not"  countries  in  Africa 
and  A.sia  are  straining  their  limited  resources 
to  gain  what  some  of  us  seem  bent  on  de- 
stroying 

Aside  from  the  very  substantial  con- 
tributions made  by  the  aerospsu^e  indus- 
try In  the  areas  of  defense  and  techno- 
logical advancement  there  are  also  to  be 
considered  the  beneficial  side  effects — 
often  referred  to  as  "fallout" — that  ac- 
crue to  this  Nation  through  the  indus- 
try's efforts. 

Technologically.  I  wotild  cite  "faUout " 
advancements  that  range  from  the  tef- 
lon on  the  bottoms  of  frying  pans  to  life- 
saving  developments  in  the  field  of  med- 
icine— witness  the  introduction  of  tlie 
many  instruments  now  used  in  hospitals 
to  monitor  everj-  function  of  the  human 
body. 

However,  there  is  another  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  serious  direct  and  indirect  efifects 
which  the  attacks  on  defense  and  aero- 
space spending  are  having  on  our  entire 
national  economy.  The  annual  report  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers of  last  February,  focused  special 
attention  on  this  problem.  The  Coimcil 
reports  that  employment  directly  attrib- 
utable to  defense  and  aerospace  expendi- 
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tures  decreased  by  nearly  1.8  million 
workers  from  1968  to  fiscal  1971.  Most  of 
that  drop  is  in  private  employment  which 
declined  by  1.3  million.  In  1970  alone 
they  estimate  that  Jobs  directly  attrib- 
utable to  such  expenditures  declined  by 
1.1  million — 600.000  of  those  In  private 
employment.  Loss  of  Jobs  on  this  scale 
is  a  serious  cause  for  concern,  but  these 
flgrures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

In  particular,  they  do  not  reflect  the 
chain  of  adverse  effects  which  these  cut- 
backs have  on  employment  and  income 
in  other  parts  of  the  economy — in  the 
service  Industries,  in  supplier  industries, 
in  transportation,  and  the  like.  In  one 
recent  study  it  was  estimated  that  de- 
fense expenditures  of  $1  generated  al- 
most $4  of  indirect  expenditures  in  the 
region  where  the  initial  expenditure  was 
made. 

The  figures  also  do  not  reflect  the  ex- 
tent to  which  cutbacks  have  fallen  on 
particular  geographic  areas  and  on  par- 
ticular individuals  and  firms.  In  the  aero- 
space industry  in  1971.  cuts  in  both  de- 
fense procurement  and  space  programs 
have  coincided  with  a  weakened  market 
for  commercial  aircraft.  As  a  result,  re- 
gions of  high  concentration  of  aerospace 
employment  like  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle,  are  faced  with  un- 
employment rates  ranging  to  twice  the 
naUoiud  average.  Many  of  these  areas 
are  suffering  severe  depressions  includ- 
ing loss  of  income  and  a  general  decline 
in  property  values. 

Also  as  a  result,  unemployment  has 
been  serious  among  highly  skilled  pro- 
duction workers  and  professional  engi- 
neers and  scientists — many  of  whom  will 
suffer  permajient  loss  of  those  jobs  for 
which  they  have  the  most  experience  and 
expertise,  thereby  destroying  individual 
and  team  skills  which  are  the  backbone 
of  our  technological  and  production  su- 
periority. Furthermore,  our  youth  will  be 
discouraged  from  undertaking  careers  in 
engineering,  science,  and  technology, 
thus  seriously  undermining  our  longrun 
ability  to  defend  ourselves. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  concerning 
funding  for  the  aerospace  industry's 
space  activities.  In  1969  the  Government 
spent  $65.2  billion  on  social  action  pro- 
grams and  $4.2  billion  on  space.  In  1970, 
$75.4  billion  on  social  action  programs 
and  $3.7  billion  on  space.  Furthermore, 
our  fiscal  year  1972  budget  calls  for  social 
action  spending  of  over  $100  billion  while 
our  budget  for  spstce  activities  totals  no 
more  than  $3.2  biUion.  The  social  action 
spending  ratio  is  now  over  30  times  the 
space  budget  and  increasing  yearly. 

In  1970,  the  aerospace  industry's  ex- 
ports, alone,  pumped  $3.4  billion  into  the 
economy,  playing  a  major  role  in  main- 
taining our  rather  precarious  balance  of 
trade.  It  was  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
in  which  aerospace  exports  increased,  in- 
dicating to  some  degree  the  recognition 
of  our  technological  expertise  by  foreign 
nations. 

For  those  who  adhere  to  the  "retreat 
from  technological  advancement "  philos- 
ophy I  recommend  the  words  I  read  in 
un  editorial  which  appeared  in  Aviation 
Week  and  Spsu^e  Technology  for  July  26. 
The  editorial  concerned  Itself  with  the 
midyear  outlook  for  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, and  touched  upon  the  antitechnology 
dilemma.  It  read: 


The  real  tragedy  Is  the  failure  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  economists  alike  to  understand 
the  role  of  the  aeroapaoe  depression  in  the 
national  economy.  In  a  modern  economy,  the 
high  technology  areas,  most  of  which  axe 
encompassed  within  the  aerospace  spectrum, 
Turnlsh  the  significant  dynamics  for  growth 
and  prosperity.  When  they  lose  their  velocity, 
the  whole  Industrial  system  gets  soggy. 

Until  this  vital  fact  Is  understood  at  the 
hlghe.1t  levels  of  political  leadership  and  an 
effective  program  organized  to  re-gtlmulate 
the  dynamics  of  technology,  this  country  will 
continue  to  suffer  economic  ailments.  A  na- 
tion of  dam  builders,  leaf  rakers  and  garbage 
collectors  may  have  been  adequate  to  stave 
off  economic  disaster  In  the  1930's.  but  It  will 
not  -lufBce  for  survival  In  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  desperately  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  that  we,  as 
keepers  of  the  Nation's  security  and 
guides  for  its  progress,  will  live  to  regret 
the  current  popular  trends  against  tech- 
nological advancement  and  military 
strength — that  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
the  future  mvolved  in  a  contest  in  which 
we  will  be  forced  to  play  a  "catch-up" 
game — the  most  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive sort  of  contest  known  among  na- 
tions. 

As  I  have  broadened  the  base  of  my 
previous  argument  to  include  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  accrue  to  this  Na- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  the  aerospace 
industry,  so  will  I  broaden  my  previous 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  its  collective 
capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  once  again,  that 
we  concentrate  our  future  efforts  not  only 
on  fixing  the  problems  rather  than  the 
blame,  but  on  solutions  which  will  guar- 
antee our  defensive  security,  technologi- 
cal progress,  and  continued  prosperity — 
all  of  which  goals  are  dependent  upon 
our  support  and  on  future  growth  of  our 
aerospace  industry. 


A  COLUMN  BY  JACK  McCLOSKEY, 
EDITOR,  MINERAL  COUNTY,  NEV., 
INDEPENDEfTT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this  age 
of  modernization,  mechanization,  and 
syndication  the  smiall  town  voice  of  the 
independent,  crusading  newspaper  editor 
often  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
No  so.  Their  numbers  may  have  dimin- 
ished, but  there  are  still  plenty  of  coun- 
try editors  around  who  give  a  coura- 
geous and  outspoken  personality  to  their 
papers.  We  have  them  in  Nevada,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  close  personal  friend. 
Jack  McCloskey  of  the  aptly  named  Min- 
eral Coimty  Independent. 

Jack  writes  a  front-page  column  called 
Jasper,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  let 
his  readers  know  what  he  thinks,  even  if 
he  steps  on  some  community  toes.  No 
one,  friend  or  foe,  is  safe  from  his  blunt, 
plain-spoken  typewriter.  And  that  takes 
in  everyone  from  a  city  councilman  to  a 
US.  Senator  or  President. 

Jack  McCloskey's  column  took  on  a 
somber  tone  last  month,  however.  It  was 
a  farewell  to  his  mother  who  died  recent- 
ly. As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  col- 
umn was  more  than  a  tribute  to  a  won- 
derful woman.  Some  very  basic  truths 
crept  in  and  with  them  some  thoughts 
that  should  be  shared  with  all  Americans, 
whether  they  live  In  mountains  and 
desert  of  Nevada  or  in  the  urban  sprawl 
of  New  York. 


Columnist  Robert  S.  Allen,  whose  syn- 
dicated writing  probably  appears  in  more 
newspapers  than  Jack  McCloskey  has 
readers,  called  the  column  to  my  atten- 
tion and  commented: 

To  me.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  superb  things 
I  have  read  In  a  very  long  time,  and  a  great 
tribute  not  only  to  his  valorous  and  es- 
teemed mother,  but  to  Jack  and  the  profes- 
sion he  has  honored  and  distinguished  so 
long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  liis  col- 
umn of  September  22  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jasph 

My  mother  died  last  week. 

That  Is  an  expression  we  have  heard  count- 
less times  In  writing  obituaries  over  a  period 
of  more  than  40  years.  This  time  It  was  dif- 
ferent It  was  my  Mom.  She  lived  a  long  life 
but  a  good  one,  much  of  It  a  hard  life  (she 
outlived  her  husband  and  seven  children), 
but  always  with  an  abiding  faith  In  (3od  and 
Country.  Though  she  was  born  In  a  foreign 
land  she  lived  most  of  her  88-plus  years  In 
the  United  States  and  was  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

She  was  of  humble  birth — her  father  was  a 
shoemaker  and  her  mother's  family  were 
"sharecroppers  "  who  struggled  to  eke  out  a 
living  on  an  allotment  of  land  In  a  little  spot 
In  Ireland,  paying  "tlthlngs"  to  an  absentee 
landowner.  They  were  of  "minority"  status 
In  Ulster  because,  through  faith  or  stubborn- 
ness, or  a  combination  of  both,  they  would 
not  yield  to  the  pressures  of  Henry  VTH, 
Cromwell  or  William  of  Orange. 

When  Mom  was  only  15  months  old  the 
family  "won  passage"  to  the  United  States 
and  what  they  dreamed  would  be  a  better 
life  It  was.  even  though  It  meant  a  new 
struggle  In  the  mining  camps  of  Colorado 
for  those  of  "immigrant"  status.  While  my 
father  was  born  In  Colorado,  his  family  story 
was  a  parallel — his  parents  leaving  the  North 
of  Ireland  for  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania 
then  on  to  the  hard-rock  mining  of  Colorado 

Little  wonder  that  my  Dad  carried  a  So- 
cialist card  In  his  younger  days  (later  to 
become  a  staunch  New  Dealer)  and  was  ac- 
tive In  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  In 
their  long  struggle  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
( Paid  vacations  and  sick  leave  were  not  even 
thought  of  as  "negotiable  Items.")  Mom 
knew  the  strain  and  suffering  of  the  big  labor 
dispute  In  Ooldfield  and  the  191»  and  1921 
strikes  In  Tonopah. 

She  was  a  proud  lady  b<it  she  did  not  let 
pride  deter  her  from  working  as  a  hotel  maid 
to  Insure  there  would  be  meat  on  the  table, 
even  if  only  on  Sunday.  Our  family  was  so  far 
below  the  present  day  "poverty"  levels  It  Is 
doubtful  If  we  could  have  qualified  for  wel- 
fare If  there  had  been  such  a  thing  in  those 
days. 

There  was  no  family  car.  no  radio,  no  In- 
door plumbing.  Those  were  luxuries  Mom  did 
not  enjoy  untU  after  moving  to  Hawthorne, 
when  she  was  almost  60  years  old.  But  she 
was  thankful  progress  was  being  made,  al- 
beit slow  and  rough  at  times.  Although  only 
the  youngest  of  all  her  children  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  college  degree  (thanks  In  a  large 
measure  to  the  OI  BlU  of  Rights).  Mom  was 
proud  and  happy  to  know  that  all  her  grand- 
children were  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college,  and  lived  to  see  a  great  grand- 
son enrolled  at  the  University  of  Nevada  this 
year. 

Mom  was  patient.  She  also  was  under- 
standing. She  learned  from  her  own  mother, 
and  Impreased  upon  her  children,  that  "tol- 
erant" Is  a  word  used  by  smug  and  self-em- 
ulating people.  "You  must  learn  to  accept 
people  for  whet  Is  In  their  heMts,  not  for  the 
color  of  their  skin  or  the  label  they  might  be 
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wearing  on  their  coat."  was  the  admonition 
repeated  again  and  again  In  our  home. 

Saddened  by  the  current  strife  In  the  place 
cf  her  birth — now  called  Northern  Ireland — 
only  a  month  before  her  death  Mom  ex- 
pressed sorrow  for  the  plight  of  the  young 
British  soldiers  who  are  being  sent  to  "Eng- 
land's Vietnam"  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
mlstakea  of  their  forebears.  "If  Lord  Asqulth, 
David  Lloyd  George  and  Winston  ChurchUl 
were  around  today,  I  wonder  if  they  would 
admit  their  blunder  of  50  years  ago,"  she 
said. 

My  Mom.  like  her  Mom,  seldom  spoke  of 
Great  Britain,  only  England.  Many  times  we 
heard  them  say:  "Ireland  has  no  qxxarrel  with 
Scotland,  Wales  or  Canada,  it  Is  those 
starched  collar  Englishmen  who  think  they 
are  'born  to  the  purple'  who  have  fanned 
the  religious  flames  and  have  brought  sorrow 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Why  don't  they  let 
them  live  In  peace,  regardless  of  their  church, 
the  way  we  do  here  In  America?" 

But  In  the  past  few  years  as  the  picture 
changed  In  the  United  States,  Mom  offered  a 
warning  against  the  trend  that  can  only 
bring  "division"  that  caused  so  much  suffer- 
ing and  separation  In  Ireland.  She  referred 
to  "new-fangled  labels"  for  "hjrphenated" 
Americans — Irish  -  Americans,  Af  ro- Amerl  - 
cans,  Spanish-Americans,  Jewish-Americans, 
Italian-American,  etc,  and  made  it  quite 
plain: 

"Never  be  ashamed  of  your  ancestry,  but 
always  rememt)er  you  are  an  American,  and 
be  proud  of  it." 

She  waa,  and  I.  too.  am  proud  to  be  an 
American. 

If  this  be  considered  "establishment" 
thinking  then  I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  establishment.  My  mother  was  a 
very  small  cog,  but  an  Important  one  to  me, 
in  building  the  American  establishment.  I 
can  only  hope,  and  pray,  that  she  does  as 
well  In  her  new  life. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARD THE  POOR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2 '/a  years,  I  have  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  Nation's  poor. 
Six  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  coim- 
try  was  focused  on  the  plight  of  the  poor 
with  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  and  the  creation  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Major  portions  of  the  antipoverty  ef- 
fort are  suffering  from  underfimding  and 
lack  of  attention.  Other  segments  have 
been  dispersed  from  OEO  to  compete  with 
more  powerful  forces  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Now  we  find  that  OEO  it- 
self is  becoming  a  nonentity.  Its  role  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  poor  will  cease  to 
exist.  For  a  brief  period  of  time  in  the 
history  of  this  great  and  affluent  Nation, 
one  of  our  less  powerful  but  very  needy 
minorities  had  a  voice  in  Washington. 

The  poor  are  a  disquieting  influence  on 
our  society,  for  they  desire  to  improve 
their  economic  status.  In  pursuit  of  the 
American  dream,  they  have  agitated  for 
causes  and  programs  that  would  upset 
the  status  quo.  If  that  has  been  a  crim- 
inal act,  then  most  of  us  have  parents, 
grandparents,  or  great  grandparents  who 
are  equally  guilty.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  by  persons  who  agitated  for  so- 
cial and  economic  Justice.  We  revere 
them;  but  too  often  we  despise  and  re- 
sent those  who  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps. 


Poverty  is  on  the  rise  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  continue  to  rise  imtil 
we  take  effective  action — both  individual 
and  governmental — to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  poor.  A  job,  adequate  education, 
proper  food,  decent  housing,  minimal 
medical  care — these  are  some  of  the 
things  to  which  all  Americans  are  en- 
titled, no  matter  what  their  income  or 
social  status.  The  achievement  of  this 
goal  will  mean  justice  for  all  Americans, 
and  that — I  suggest — is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  all  of  the  temporary  discom- 
fort which  may  be  caused  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  alarmed  at  the 
steady  dismanUing  of  OEO.  An  article 
published  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  provides  an  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  the  poor  as  reflected  in  its  plans 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Antipovertt  UNrr  Quiftlt   Dissolving 
(By  William  C.  Selover) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  administration 
Is  carefully  but  resolutely  dismantling  the 
antipoverty  agency — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity— with  little  prospect  of  any 
new  efforts  to  aid  the  poor  on  the  Imme- 
diate horizon. 

The  President's  nomination  of  the  third 
director  of  the  atrophied  agency  in  the  past 
year   underscores   OEO's   decline   In   prestige. 

The  fragmentation  and  emasculation  of 
the  so-called  "war  on  poverty"  is  probably  the 
best-kept  campaign  promise  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  During  the  1968  campaign, 
the  OEO.  and  particularly  Its  activist  com- 
munity action  and  legal  services  programs, 
became  an  Issue.  Mr.  Nixon  promised  to 
change  things. 

RUMSFTLD     APPOINTED 

Without  much  fanfare,  this  Is  exactly  what 
he  has  done. 

It  was  a  signal  of  things  to  come  when 
Mr.  Nixon  appointed  U.S.  Rep.  Donald  R. 
Rumsfeld  (R)  of  Illinois  as  director  of  the 
OEO.  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  task  clearly  was  to 
preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the  agency, 
which  he  had  opposed  as  a  congressman. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  quickly  announced  some 
quixotic  new  regulations — Including  forbid- 
ding OEO  officials  to  use  the  word  "poor." 

But  the  real  dismantling  took  place  be- 
hind the  scenes.  With  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  John  Wilson  as  an  assistant  In  charge 
of  program  planning  and  evaluation,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  had  an  aide  who  would  tackle  de- 
terminedly the  dismantling  of  the  ungainly 
and  often  raucus  agency. 

PROGRAMS      DEFLATED 

Dr.  Wilson  put  together  a  dedicated  and 
talented  staff  and  began  deflating  OEO  pro- 
grams, spinning  them  off  to  other  agencies, 
cutting  federal  ties  to  them,  and  putting 
them  under  local  political  structures.  The 
unspoken  but  clearly  Implied  Intent  of  this 
task  force  was  to  put  OEO  out  of  business 
altogether. 

One  of  the  grotip's  most  Impressive  find- 
ings about  poverty  was  used  to  justify  the 
phasing  out  of  the  OEO  and  the  phasing  In 
of  the  President's  welfare-reform  legislation. 
This  finding  was  that  the  great  body  of 
Americans  living  In  poverty  may  be  a  fairly 
fixed  number,  but  that  the  actual  makeup 
Is  constantly  changing,  fluctuating.  And. 
while  some  may  be  rising  above  the  poverty 
level  at  any  given  time,  they  are  replaced 
by  others  who  fall  below  the  poverty  line. 


TURNOVEK  DISCOVERED 

They  found  that  there  la  as  much  as  a 
one-third  turnover  In  any  single  ye*r. 

This  has  been  used  as  a  reason  for  de- 
emphaaizlng  the  long-term,  aervlce-orlented 
OEO  antipoverty  effort*  and  streaslng  the 
welfare -re  form  legislation  with  the  minimum 
Income  factors. 

It  may  be  a  logical  and  progressive  sub- 
stitute to  move  from  OEO-type  programs  to 
the  Income-suppKJrt-type  programs.  But  the 
President,  In  announcing  the  90-day  wage- 
price  freeze,  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  the  White  House  would  not  press  for 
the  welfare  reform  program  for  another  year. 

This  means  that  the  antipoverty  program 
has  been  weakened,  and  welfare  reform,  de- 
signed essentially  to  take  up  the  slack,  has 
been  put  off.  leaving  America's  growing  num- 
ber of  poor  without  any  strong  federal  efforts 
111  their  behalf. 

SANCHEZ  QUOTED 

It  would  be  misleading  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  President  Nixon's  latest  nominee 
for  OEO  director.  Phillip  V.  Stuichez.  is  lack- 
ing in  his  commitment  to  the  poor.  But  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  loyal  to  the  Preeldent  In  his 
efforts  to  phase  out  the  OEO  program. 

"I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  quality 
of  OEO  programs."  says  Mr.  Sanchez,  who  has 
been  an  OEO  assistant  director  for  six 
months,  "and  with  the  strong  commitment 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  the  Interests 
of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  people  of 
this  country." 

But  others  fear  the  opposite  Is  true,  espe- 
cially given  Mr.  Nixon's  recent  unflattering 
references  to  welfare  recipients,  the  cutback 
in  school -lunch -program  funds  for  the  poor, 
the  delay  and  thus  denial  of  funds  for  sum- 
mer programs  or  hungry  poor  pyeople  In 
Inner-clty  ghettos,  and  the  delay  In  expand- 
ing the  food-stamp  programs. 

FUNDING   INCREASED 

It  would  be  misleading,  too,  to  say  that  the 
Nixon  administration  vastly  cut  back  funds 
for  the  OEO.  In  fact,  over  three  years  it  has 
Increased  the  funding  slightly.  But  It  was  a 
period  when  the  number  of  people  living  in 
poverty  Jumped  dramatically,  from  some  25 
million  to  around  32  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  has 
moved  to  effectively  place  the  OEO's  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  under  local  govern- 
ment officials,  by  looking  to  the  eventual 
funding  of  local  programs  through  block 
grants  administered  by  local  politicians. 

This  Is  one  way  to  check  criticism  and  hold 
down  the  kind  of  challenge  to  the  local  es- 
tablishment which  characterized  the  early 
days  of  the  OEO,  when  the  poor  were  able  to 
confront  a  system  that  had  for  decades  kept 
them  In  jxjverty. 

All  In  all,  Mr.  Sanchez  Is  faced  with  a 
formidable  challenge — to  phase  himself  out 
of  a  job  while  at  the  same  time  convincing 
a  skeptical  public  that  the  administration 
does,  indeed,  have  a  "strong  commitment" 
to  the  poor  and  dlsadvantaiged. 

OtT    OF    Sight 

Oprratiiig  on  the  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
nnud"  theory,  the  Administration  has  put 
on  a  skillful  political  performance  in  dis- 
pensing and  defusing  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  started  out  seven  years  ago  as  both 
a  powerful  agency  conducting  Its  own  pro- 
grams aiid  coordinating  the  antipoverty  ef- 
forts of  several  Federal  departments,  Is  now 
rapidly  shrinking  Into  a  mere  research  cen- 
ter. The  Head  Start  program,  the  Job  Corps. 
■VISTA  and  the  Upward  Bound  program 
have  all  been  spun  off  to  other  agencies. 

Not  all  of  these  changes  are  In  themselves 
Ill-advised.  The  pending  proposal,  for  ex- 
ample, to  place  the  legal  services  program 
under  the  control  of  an  Independent  public 
corporation   is  a  worthwhile  effort  to  shield 
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this  pioneering  effort  from  political  Inter- 
ference. Furtbermora,  It  c»n  b«  argued  that 
the  O.S.O.  under  8*rgent  Shrlver,  Ita  first 
director,  exptinded  too  rmpldly,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Admlnljstr^tlTe  control  sulTered. 

But  Mr.  Sbiiver  did  keep  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  Congre«  focused  on  the 
poverty  problem.  Under  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, O.K.O.  has  had  three  directors  In 
the  past  two  years,  each  less  visible  than 
his  predecessor.  As  the  agency's  more  suc- 
cessful programs  merge  into  the  grayness 
of  the  old-line  bureaucracies,  there  Is  ris- 
ing danger  that  the  more  than  25  million 
Americans  who  still  dwell  in  poverty  will  slip 
back  into  the  shadows  and  be  forgotten. 

Moreover,  a  successful  effort  against  pov- 
erty cannot  be  prosecuted  without  occasion- 
ally stepping  on  the  toes  of  some  local  es- 
tablishments, some  political  machines,  some 
old-line  Federal  agencies.  There  should  not, 
of  course,  be  a  continuous  adversary  rela- 
tionship between  poverty  program  officials 
and  other  political  and  bureaucratic  ele- 
ments, but  neither  can  there  be  perfect 
harmony.  When  it  is  all  quiet  on  the  poverty 
front,  that  usually  means  nothing  is  being 
done. 

The  economic  recession  of  the  last  two 
years  has  done  more  to  keep  poverty  In  the 
forefront  than  the  leadership  of  the  Oov- 
emment's  own  antlpoverty  agency.  The  first 
■Ign  of  urgency  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  came  only  last  week  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson,  who  haa  shown  both  sensi- 
tivity and  sound  Judgment  In  his  plans  for 
distributing  $300  million  voted  by  Congress 
to  create  public  service  jobs  In  areas  of  se- 
vere, chronic  unemployment.  He  Is  reaching 
Into  slum  neighborhoods  to  get  at  the  places 
most  In  need  of  help.  But  even  this  program 
got  no  White  House  welcome  when  It  was 
first  pushed  on  Capitol  Hill 


THE  ATTACK  AGAINST  CANCER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
presented  testimony  on  September  16  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Enviromnent  on  8.  1828  and 
related  legislation  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  leading  the  attack  against  cancer. 
His  testlm.ony,  I  believe,  presents  issues 
and  concerns,  many  of  which  I  and  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  biomedical 
scientific  community  share,  that  must  be 
fully  deliberated  in  legislative  considera- 
tion of  this  very  Important  matter. 

Although  I  voted  for  the  Senate-passed 
bill — S.  1828 — the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act.  I  did  so  with  apprehension  that  the 
organizational  structure  established 
could  be  successfully  implemented  in 
order  to  mount  the  most  effective  attack 
on  cancer.  I  nevertheless  chose  to  sup- 
port S.  1828  as  a  means  of  mobilizing  the 
enormous  public  concern  and  the  con- 
viction of  outstanding  health  care  leaders 
in  the  fight  against  cancer.  With  such 
strong  backing  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  agency's  urgent  objectives 
would  be  achieved  in  spite  of  any  weak- 
ness in  the  organizational  structiu^. 

Because  Senator  Nelsoh's  testimony  of 
September  16  stmimarlzes  and  delineates 
the  issues  Involved  In  a  very  effective 
fashion.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  President,  that 
it  be  set  forth  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoap,  as  follows: 


TBrrmoNT  or   Senatob   Nelson   ow   Cancex 
LEdSLATION,    B.     1828 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  to  comment  on  the 
Senate-paaeed  measure,  S.  1838,  sometlmea 
called,  inappropriately  I  think,  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Bill. 

This  Committee  and  Its  chairman,  Mr. 
Rogers,  have  a  well  deserved  reputation  for 
knowledgeabUlty  In  the  health  field.  I  am 
moved  to  hope  that  this  Committee  would 
preserve  and  even  enhance  Its  reputation  and 
distinction  In  affairs  of  health  by  saving  the 
country  from  the  foUy  of  the  Senate  bUl. 
One  of  the  fundamental  strengths  of  the  bi- 
cameral system  Is  the  oppxortunlty  afforded 
one  body  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  other. 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  not  more  than 
a  handful  of  Senators  addressed  themselves 
to  the  implications  of  that  provision  of 
S.  1828  which  creates  an  Independent  Cancer 
Authority  outside  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Declaratory 
language  In  the  bill  attempts,  without  suc- 
cess, to  paper  over  this  fundamental  If  not 
fatal  assault  on  the  organizational  structure 
of  NIK. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  critical  point.  If  the  Congress  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  it  Is  the  first 
giant  step  In  the  dismantling  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Next  will  follow  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  with  a 
political  case  for  Independent  status  equally 
as  compelling  as  the  political  case  for  cancer. 
I  emphasize  the  word  political  as  contrasted 
with  scientific  because  no  scientific  case 
whatsoever  has  been  made  for  separatism.  In 
fact,  the  scientific  case  Is  overwhelmlngly 
agalnst  It. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  In  S.  1828  Is  a 
mischievous  poUtlcai  compromise  of  a  very 
Important  scientific  matter.  I  do  not  in  any 
way  question  the  good  Intentions  of  those 
who  support  an  Independent  Cancer  Author- 
ity, but  I  do  question  their  Judgment.  The  In- 
dependent authority  concept  originated  with 
the  Panel  of  Consultants,  half  of  whom  were 
laymen  and  half  scientists.  Some  of  the 
Panels  most  distinguished  scientists  have 
now  publicly  stated  their  opposition  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

S.      1B3S 

S.  1828  OS  passed  by  the  Senate  sets  up  a 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  which  the  bill 
says  la  "within  NIH."  but  In  fact  the  Agency 
has  Independent  status.  Its  Director  would 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  only  statutory  ties  with  the  NIH— 
where  the  present  National  Cancer  Institute 
is  the  largest  and  central  Institute — la  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Canoer  Agency  Director 
to  "take  neoeesary  action  together  with  the 
Director  at  the  NIH  so  that  all  channels  for 
the  dissemination  and  croas-fertlllzatlon  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  Information  existing 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  between 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  other 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  (Cancer)  Agency  and  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  insure  free  communication 
between  cancer  and  the  other  scientific, 
medical  and  biomedical  disciplines."  (Sec. 
407E(B)  (11).) 

This  language  will  have  only  whatever 
meaning  the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Institute 
wishes  to  give  It.  The  Cancer  Agency  Director 
would.  In  fact,  be  at  the  same  grade  level 
as  the  NIH  Director.  He  would  statutorily 
by -pats  the  NIH  Director  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  cancer  budget  and  program  plans. 

The  Cancer  Agency  Director  and  the  Dep- 
uty Director  would  be  politically  a{>i>olnted 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  I^ls  In  Itself  Is  an  unprece- 
dented situation  as  regards  the  head  of  any 
federal  biomedical  acUvltlM.  Not  even  the 
Director  of  NIH  Is  politically  appointed:  be 
Is  a  career  public  servant. 


The  bill,  therefore,  sets  several  precedents: 
It  calls  for  politically  appointed  heads  of 
one  phase  of  federally-su|>ported  research; 
and  it  oi>ens  the  door  for  other  research  areas 
to  seek  comparable  status,  thereby  spelling 
the  future  demise  of  the  cobeelve  agency 
known  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
I  believe  this  would  be  counter-productive 
to  cancer  research  In  particular,  and  to  bio- 
medical research  In  general.  The  NIH  Is  a 
unique  arrangement,  and  probably  the  finest 
Institution  of  Its  kind  In  the  world,  and 
certainly  Is  the  undisputed  leader  in  the 
Held  of  biomedical  reesarch 

The  Senate-passed  bill,  then,  presents  a 
number  of  problems. 

It  doesn't  make  clear  exactly  what  Is 
meant  by  "within  NIH". 

It  presents  enormous  operational  probletns 
a-s  regards  the  role  of  the  NIH  Director  In 
Cancer  plans  and  budget  formulations,  and 
In  management  of  NIH  facilities  which  will 
be  used  by  the  Cancer  Agency. 

It  portends  even  worse  management  prob- 
lems for  the  Executive  Branch.  Once  two  or 
more  Institutes  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, then  what?  He  will  have  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  to  some  qualified  scientist 
Who  will  he  be  and  what  will  be  gained  by 
such  a  procedure?  It  will  soon  become  ob- 
vious the  logical  next  step  would  be  to  return 
the  Institutes  back  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
NIH. 

This  hill  Is  a  bad  approach  for  furthering 
cancer  research.  The  effort  can  best  be  ad- 
vanced through  utilization  of  the  NIH  facili- 
ties, expertise  and  peer  review  system  as  de- 
vised and  refined  through  the  years  for  co- 
ordinating all   biomedical   research. 

Testimony  on  the  cancer  legislation  before 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  over- 
whelmingly opposes  a  separate  agency  ap- 
proach. 

There  are  areas  within  NIH  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  where  change  Is  war- 
ranted to  expedite  decision-making,  funding 
of  grants  and  contracts,  and  other  things 
As  you  yourself  have  stated.  Rep.  Rogers, 
a  look  at  the  entire  NIH  Is  a  good  Idea:  Dl- 
rertor  Marston  says  he  welcomes  this. 

As  you  know,  I  propoeed.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Schwelker,  that  NIH  be 
established  as  an  Independent  agency.  It 
may  be  that  a  separate  Department  of  Health 
Is  a  better  step,  as  you  have  Indicated. 

However,  after  reviewing  the  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Senate-passed  bill.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  many  of  the  recommen- 
dations have  been  In  effect  for  a  long  time, 
already  have  been  Implemented,  or  can  be 
brought  about  without  dismantling  NTH.  or 
creating  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Ench  of  the  Panel's  arguments  should  be 
rarefvilly  examined. 

ADMINISniATlON    POSTTION 

rirst  of  all.  the  Administration's  position 
has  been  one  of  about-face. 

A  separate  Cancer  Agency  is  not  what  the 
President  originally  wanted,  not  what  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  the  Secretary 
or  HEW  or  the  scientific  community  wanted. 

HEW  Secretary  Richardson  testified  before 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  June  10: 
"TTie  Administration  regards  it  as  vitally  Im- 
portant that  the  cancer  conquest  effort  go 
forward  within  the  framework  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health." 

He  testified  strongly  In  favor  of  such  an 
Integrated  effort,  despite  the  fact  that  tha 
"compromise"  bad  been  worked  out  at  staff 
levels  with  tacit  high-level  approval  prior 
to  his  testimony. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Administration 
changed  Its  position  on  tha  separate  agency 
concept  as  a  face  saving  political  ootnpro- 
mia«  whan  It  became  obvious  that  S.  34  was 
going  to  be  adopted  despite  Administration 
objections.  A  compromise  was  reached  which 
fUnply  changed  the  bill  number  from  S.  34 
to  S.  1828,  changed  some  language  without 
changing  the  substance  and  substituted  Re- 
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publican  primary  sponsorship  for  Democratic 
primary  sponsorship.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
and  mistaken  compromise  of  a  fundamental 
principle.  The  President  and  his  administra- 
tion were  right  In  the  first  place  and  their 
position  against  Independent  status  should 
be  supported. 

Proponents  of  a  separate  agency  argue  that 
the  Panel  of  scientific  and  lay  experts  unani- 
mously recommended  a  separate  Cancer  Au- 
thority. 

In  the  early  deliberations  of  the  26-member 
Panel,  many  In  the  scientific  half  strongly 
opposed  a  separate  cancer  research  effort, 
and.  at  one  point,  we  are  told,  the  consensus 
was  60';  in  favor.  40^:  against  a  separate 
Authority.  That  represents  a  16-10  vote. 
Eventually,  of  course,  the  Panel  endorsed  the 
separate  Authority  unanimously.  Since  that 
time,  however,  three  representatives  of  the 
scientific  group  have  changed  their  minds 
and  oppose  a  separate  Authority. 

Thus,  the  Image  of  a  unanimous  panel  of 
scientists   is  erroneous. 

In  addition,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Panel  did 
not  interview  Secretary  Richardson  or  Dr. 
Marston  until  after  the  Panel's  decisions  had 
been  made,  and  that  they  did  not  talk  In 
depth  to  the  top  administrative  officials  of 
NIH  or  HEW  about  cancer  research  and  what 
is  currently  being  done  at  the  federal  level. 

In  response  to  Sen.  Domlnlcks  request 
that  the  hearing  record  "reflect  to  what 
extent  members  of  the  Panel  consulted  with 
officials  within  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
the  NIH  regarding  the  scientific  and  mana- 
gerial as|>ects  of  cancer  research  during  the 
course  of  their  study."  Secretary  Richardson 
wrote  Sen.  Domlnlck  on  April   5: 

'The  Panel  staff  was  quartered  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  during  the  time  of  the  study  (May 
1970  to  mld-Pebruary  1971).  Officials  and 
employees  of  the  NCI.  the  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants and  their  staff  did  not  Interview 
Departn^ent  and  NIH  top  management  of- 
ficials during  the  study.  Specifically,  the 
Director  of  NIH  received  courtesy  calls  from 
the  staff  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  study,  but  no  substantive  discussions  on 
either  scientific  or  management  questions 
were  held  with  him.  The  Deputy  Director,  the 
Deputy  Director  for  Science,  the  Associate 
Director  for  Administration  are  ^ey  officials 
within  the  Office  of  the  NIH  Director,  and 
each  Is  pa-tlcularly  well  qualified  to  com- 
ment knowledgeably  upon  the  questions  of 
administrative  overlap,  duplication  and  de- 
lay, and  the  problem  of  competition  for 
funds.  None  of  these  officials  was  interviewed 
during  the  study  by  the  Panel  staff. 

"The  Office  of  the  Secretary  did  not  partic- 
ipate In  the  conduct  of  the  study  either  .  .  . 

•  It  Is  thus  clear  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  NCI. 
members  of  the  Panel  did  not  consult  with 
top  management  officials  either  of  the  De- 
partment or  NIH  with  regard  to  the  scientific 
and  managerial   aspects  of  cancer  research." 

NIH    CAPABILrriES 

The  enormous  Irony  of  proposing  a  moon- 
shot-type  agency  for  cancer  Is  that  the 
breakthroughs  to  date  have  occurred  becauae 
0/  the  capabilitiei  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  Its  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Tiof  in  spite  of  them. 

All  of  the  major  discoveries.  Including 
numerous  ones  which  fell  out  Inadvertantly 
from  non-cancer  research,  have  occurred 
largely  because  of  the  present  broad-based, 
multl-dlsclpllnary  system  of  federally-sup- 
ported research  embodied  In  the  NIH. 

Secretary  Richardson  testified  June  10: 

"It  Is  the  existence  of  theee  capabilities, 
the  research  accomplishments  to  date,  and 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  present  programs 
that  makes  it  poaslble  to  consider  launch- 
ing an  expanded  effort  of  the  kind  now 
proposed." 

He  further  stated : 


"From  a  scientific  podnt  of  view  .  .  .  the 
work  done  during  the  past  16  years — not 
merely  imder  the  aegis  of  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute but  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
as  a  whole — has  created  the  opportunities 
that  now  exist  for  the  further  expansion 
and  acceleration  of  cancer  research.  There 
is  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  an 
enlarged  program." 

PUIN 

Dr.  Carl  Baker.  National  Cancer  Institute 
Director,  and  Secretary  Richardson,  have 
outlined  In  several  hearings  the  plans  for 
cancer  research. 

The  NaiUonal  Cancer  Institute  has  a  com- 
prehensive and  complex  plan  for  long-range 
research.  The  plans  Involve  all  research  areas 
that  touch  on  cancer,  including  chemo- 
therapy and  viral  oncology.  Elxtramural 
panels  of  experts  are  presently  being  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  plans  for  other  cancer 
research  areas. 

Therefore,  the  charge  by  the  Panel  that 
"At  the  present  time  there  is  no  coordinated 
national  program  or  program  plan"  Is  sim- 
ply Incorrect.  The  Panel  further  asserts,  "the 
overall  research  effort  (In  the  NCI)  Is  frag- 
mented and,  for  the  most  part,  uncoordi- 
nated." 

Where  can  such  plans  be  better  coordi- 
nated—  given  the  basic  nature  of  the  re- 
search— than  by  the  Institutes  which  con- 
duct all  forms  of  research  touching  on 
cancer? 

The  Panel  also  urged  greater  cooperation 
on  an  International  level  In  cancer  research 
The  NCI  Is  heavily  Involved  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer,  a  body  associated  with  the 
World  Health  Organization.  In  coordinating 
such  research  world  wide  In  fact.  It  Is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  NCI  is  the  fulcrum  of 
such  International  efforts. 

PERSONNEL 

The  separate  agency  proponents  also  argue 
that  l)etter  personnel  will  be  attracted  to  a 
Cancer  Agency.  Given  the  accomplishments 
of  the  NIH-NCI  to  date,  are  we  to  say  that 
the  men  who  directed  these  efforts  were  not 
of  the  highest  quality?  It  would  seem  that 
tliese  accomplishments  were  effected  because 
of  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Shannon,  former  and  long-time  NIH  Di- 
rector. Dr.  Baker,  and  now  Dr.  Marston.  and 
their  predecessors 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  real  danger  lies  In 
making  these  scientific  leadership  positions 
into  political  appointments,  as  the  Panel 
recommends  and  the  Senate  bill  proposes. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  two  top  persons 
In  charge  of  cancer  research  would  be  the 
only  politically  appointed  directors  of  a  seg- 
ment of  federally  supported  biomedical  re- 
search. This  raises  enormous  questions  about 
the  potential  pork-barreling  of  federal  scien- 
tific research  Such  a  situation  Is  not  pos- 
sible under  the  present  NIH  setup  with  Its 
careful  peer  review  of  funding  applications 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  scientists 
are  not  attracted  by  a  managerial  approach 
to  research  The  best  scientists  are  turned 
off  by  being  told  that  they  must  limit  them- 
selves to  one  direction. 

BIOMEDICAL    OPPOSITION 

The  biomedical  community  almost  unani- 
mously opposes  such  a  separate  Agency. 
Thirteen  noted  scientists — including  five 
Nobel  Prize  winners — in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  July  29  stated : 

"Senator  Javlts  (In  his  July  24  rebuttal  to 
the  Times'  cancer  editorial)  implied  that 
there  is  widespread  scientific  support  for  this 
legislation.  There  is  not."  Their  letter  con- 
cluded: "The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  does 
not  offer  a  rational  approach  to  the  conquest 
of  canoer  because  It  narrows  the  scientific 
focus." 

Tbe  list  of  opponents  to  the  separate  Agen- 
cy approach  Is  impressive,  and  the  Impact  of 


such  an  effort  on  the  morale  of  the  nation's 
and  the  world's  best  scientists  must  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  In  pcisslng  any  legisla- 
tion. These  are  the  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  the  research. 

The  only  major  organization  that  testified 
In  favor  of  a  separate  Agency  was  tbe  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society.  The  American  Heart  As- 
sociation favored  a  separate  agency  on  the 
stipulation  that  heart  research  receives  equal 
status 

Scientific  organizations  which  oppose  the 
separate  Agency  bill  Include:  The  Federation 
of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy, representing  six  scientific  societies  and 
11.000  scientists:  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  representing  103  medical 
schools  and  401  major  teaching  hospitals:  the 
American  Medical  Association;  the  National 
Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease  As- 
sociation; the  American  College  of  Pbysl- 
clan-s:  the  American  Association  of  Pathol- 
ogists and  Bacteriologists;  the  American 
Physiological  Society:  the  Federation  of  As- 
sociations of  the  Schools  of  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions; the  American  Hospital  Association: 
the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists; 
and  the  Chairmen  of  Departments  of  Bio- 
chemistry at  American  Medical  Schools.  The 
Association  of  Professors  of  Medicine,  repre- 
senting 77  heculs  of  departments  of  medicine, 
unanimously  opposed  the  idea  of  a  separate 
cancer  agency  at  their  meeting  In  Atlantic 
City  last  May 

The  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists.  Dr.  Eugene  P.  Kennedy. 
in  prepared  testimony,  stated: 

"It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  Incor- 
porate the  new  program  into  NIH  In  this  way. 
wasteful  duplication  of  programs,  competi- 
tion of  two  separate  agencies  for  limited 
funds,  and  the  expenses  of  two  separate  ad- 
ministrative structures  wouJd  be  avoided." 

Dr  Philip  Handler.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  March  15.  wrote: 

"It  is  my  view,  and  that  of  all  knowledge- 
able colleagues  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  matter,  that  the  public  purpKise  would 
be  best  served  by  utilizing  this  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  a  variety  of  ways,  most  particularly 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  rather  than 
create  a  National  Cancer  Authority  I  know 
this  view  to  be  shared  essentially  unani- 
mously by  the  membership  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  by  the  membership  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee" 

Handler  went  on  to  say  that:  "Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  proposed  Natiorial  Cancer 
Authority  will  find  it  necessary  to  re-invem 
virtually  all  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  within  the  Authority  if  the  actual 
charge  to  the  Authority  Is  liltlmately  to  be 
successful.' 

OTHEK    RESEAKCH 

The  promoters  of  the  separate  authority 
argue  that  "cajicer  Is  the  No  1  health  con- 
cern of  the  American  people."  Indeed,  it  is 
and  no  one  argues  that  the  public  fears  this 
disease  more  than  any  other  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  heart  disease  is  the 
world's  number  one  killer  Of  course,  we  rec- 
ognize that  eventually,  everyone's  heart  must 
give  out  with  age.  But.  the  case  can  be  made 
for  independent  status  for  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  equally  as  strongly  as  the 
case  for  cancer  research.  Advocates  of  heart 
research  already  have  asked  for  status  com- 
parable to  cancer's. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Anaerlcans  suffer 
from  arthritis,  a  crippling  disease.  The  case 
can  Just  as  strongly  be  made  for  Independent 
status  for  tbe  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

While  the  Panel  argxied  that,  for  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  only  89  cents  was 
spent  on  cancer  research  in  IMe.  it  Is  Im- 
{>ortant  to  note  that — while  tbe  sum  is  small 
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compAred  to  MIO  per  person  spent  for  na- 
tional defense — cancer  received  more  money 
than  any  other  federally-supjxjrted  research 
area. 

Seventy-nine  cents  per  person  went  for 
heart  and  lung  research;  55  cents  for  mental 
health:  50  cents  for  neurological  diseases  and 
stroke;  50  cents  for  allergy  and  Infectious 
diseases;  14  cents  for  dental  research;  88 
cents  for  research  on  arthritis  and  metabolic 
diseases. 

STATE    or    THE    ART 

As  for  the  state-of-the-art,  proponents  of 
a  separate  agency  argue  that  "a  national 
program  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  Is  now 
essential  If  we  are  to  exploit  effectively  the 
great  opportunities  which  are  presented  as  a 
result  of  recent  advances  In  our  knowledge" 
and  a  "moonshof'-type  agency  Is  warranted 
"whose  mission  is  defined  by  statute  to  be 
the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time."  (from  Panel  report) 

The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  biomedi- 
cal community  disputes  this  view  of  the 
state-of-the-art  In  cancer  research.  Most  sci- 
entists believe  that  cancer  research  Is  not  at 
the  "moonshot"  stage,  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  establish  which  areas  should  be 
the  target  of  concentrated  efforts. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  former  asslsUnt  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  in  HEW,  testified 
in  the  Senate:  "Cancer  is  not  simply  an 
Island  waiting  In  Isolation  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  wipe  It  out.  It  Is  In  no  way  compa- 
rable to  a  moon  shot  .  .  .  which  requires  main- 
ly the  mobilization  of  money,  men  and  facili- 
ties to  put  together  In  one  Imposing  package 
the  scientific  know-how  we  already  possess. 
Instead,  the  problem  of  cancer — or  rather  the 
problem  of  the  various  cancers—represents 
a  complex,  multlfaceted  challenge  at  least  as 
perplexing  as  the  problem  of  the  various  in- 
fectious diseases.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
bre.ikthroughs  will  come  and  I  think  it  would 
l5e  a  great  mistake  to  begin  to  dismantle 
NIK  In  favor  of  an  untested  approach." 

Even  the  Panel  acknowledged  that  "the 
nature  of  cancer  Is  not  yet  fully  known.  It 
Is  erroneous  to  think  of  cancer  as  a  single 
disease  wlt.h  a  single  cause.  Cancer  comprises 
many  diseases  and  results  from  a  variety  of 
causes  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
variety  of  ways." 

The  view  of  the  biomedical  community 
may  be  best  summed  up  by  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Sol  Splegelman  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity: "An  all-out  effort  to  cure  cancer  at  this 
time  would  be  like  trying  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  without  knowing  Newton's  laws 
of  motion." 

BUDGET    PBOCF.SS 

The  Panel  argues  that  a  major  reason  for 
setting  up  a  sep)arate  agency  is  to  give  cancer 
more  budget  visibility. 

No  one  opposes  giving  cancer  research  more 
money.  In  fact,  the  President  has  already 
requested  $10O  million  on  top  of  the  cancer 
budget,  the  Congress  has  already  appropri- 
ated It,  and  part  of  the  money  has  been 
made  immediately  available  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  In  a  unique  demonstration  of  fund- 
ing for  a  priority. 

The  argument  for  separate  budget  author- 
ity Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  without 
U  government  officials  will  keep  cancer  budg- 
ets low  becau.se  they  want  ( 1 )  to  keep  federal 
expenditures  down,  and  (2)  to  give  all  re- 
search a  fair  share  of  available  funds.  Thus 
cancer  would  suffer  as  one  of  the  many 
areas  competing  for  funds. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  budget  people 
are  responsible  for  keeping  all  federal  ex- 
penditures within  a  budget,  and  will  consider 
the  cancer  budget  accordingly,  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  Independent  or  not. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
budget  process  does  not  start  at  the  bottom 
program  level.  It  starts  at  the  top,  with  the 
setting  of  fiscal  policies  and  priorities  and 
dollar  ceilings. 


These  priorities  will  affect  the  cancer 
budget,  regardless  of  Its  Independence.  A 
separate  Cancer  Agency,  like  NASA  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  overall  fiscal  policies  established  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  defend  the  President's 
decisions  before  Congress. 

It  Is  clearly  demonstrated,  by  the  actions 
of  the  Administration  and  Congress,  that 
cancer  has  a  high  priority  as  regards  Its 
budget,  and  Is  getting  the  money  without 
delay. 

It  Is  the  commitment  and  the  national 
climate  surroimdlng  an  Issue  that  gives  It 
real  priority,  not  lndep)endent  budget  status 
In  the  organizational  framework.  Broad 
public  support,  and  the  commitments  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  will  Insure  ample 
funding,  whatever  the  organizational  setting. 

FUNDING   DELAYS 

The  Pajiel  recommended  that  several  spe- 
cific administrative  powers  be  given  the 
cancer  authority  to  expedite  contract  and 
grant- making  approval. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  have  already 
been  Implemented  or  have  been  recom- 
mended in  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office  on  the  "Administration  of  Con- 
tracts and  Grants  for  Cancer  Research." 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  (reported  March 
5,   1971). 

Specifically,  one  recommendation  was  to 
grant  the  Cancer  Agency  the  power  to  enter 
into  prime  contracts.  HEW  already  has 
granted  the  National  Cancer  Institute  this 
power. 

Another  recommendation — to  enable  the 
Cancer  Agency  to  commit  available  funds 
until  expended  rather  than  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis—  must  be  acted  upon  by  Congress 
in  terms  of  advance  funding.  Congress  could 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Cancer  Institute 
to  be  available  for  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Thus,  cancer  projects,  which  often  extend 
for  3  to  5  years,  would  be  funded  In  ad- 
vance, rather  than  on  a  yearly  basis. 

This  type  of  advance  funding  has  been 
atithorlzed  for  certain  other  programs,  In- 
cluding aid  to  educationally-deprived  chil- 
dren under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education   Act  of   1965. 

Another  cause  for  delay  In  funding  is  the 
recent  practice  followed  by  both  Congress 
and  the  Exectitlve  Branch  of  setting  annual 
spending  ceilings.  Such  ceilings  might  be 
eliminated  for  caticer  budgets. 

Again,  the  fault  Is  not  with  the  NIH-NCI 
structure.  Establishing  a  separate  Cancer 
Agency  would  not  correct  these  problems 
without  attending  action  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch— and  the  problems 
can  be  corrected  without  eslabllshnig  a  new 
agency. 

DELAYS   IN    GRANTS,   CONTRACTS   APPROVAL 

As  for  the  length  of  time  presently  alloted 
for  approval  of  grant  applications  and  con- 
tract proposals,  I  have  several  observations 
to  counter  the  Panels  objections  to  these 
time  periods. 

Grants:  Grants  during  the  calendar  year 
1970  required  an  average  of  6  to  8  months 
for  review  and  approval. 

In  fiscal  1971,  NCI  awarded  354  re.search 
granU  amounting  to  $23  million  dollars. 
Grants  considered  totalled  903,  of  which 
688  were  approved  for  funding,  and  354  were 
funded.  Study  sections  consider  some  8O-10O 
at  each  session.  The  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council  considers  400-600  applications  at 
each  meeting. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  GAO  report  that 
some  time  may  be  eliminated  from  the  8  to 
8  month  review  process,  particularly  In 
waiting  periods  between  review  steps.  Most 
of  the  grant  applications  reach  the  first  re- 
view step,  the  study  section,  within  3 
months.  It  then  may  take  6-10  weeks  after 
consideration  by  the  Advisory  Council. 


Part  of  the  delay  Is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  study  sections  and  the  Advisory 
Council  meet  only  three  times  a  year.  It  Is 
dlfScult,  however,  to  require  the  members  of 
these  bodies  who  are  eminent  scientists  en- 
gaged In  other  work  in  laboratories  and 
schools — to  meet  much  more  often  than 
that. 

They  might  meet  four  times  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  review  process  no  doubt,  could 
be  expedited  at  the  administrative  levels. 

However,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
scientists  that  the  f)eer  review  system  as  now 
structured  Is  one  of  the  beet  ever  devised, 
and  should  not  be  tampered  with  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Its  merits. 

Grants  are  reviewed  first  for  scientific 
merit  by  the  study  sections,  then  for  rele- 
vance and  priority  by  the  Advisory  Council. 
The  reviewers  are  non-federal  and  eminently 
qualified  In  their  respective  fields.  The  sys- 
tem has  a  built-in  check  and  balance  to  pre- 
clude the  funding  of  jjoorly-quallfled  proj- 
ects, or  duplication  of  projects. 

Any  time-saving  Improvements  would  be 
worthwhile,  but  It  Is  questionable  whether 
the  system  should  be  dropped  or  significantly 
modified  simply  to  expedite  the  handing  out 
of  federal  research  money. 

The  OAO  recommended  that  one  way  to 
expedite  the  grant  review  process  would  be 
to  award  grants  up  to  a  specified  dollar 
amount  without  review  by  study  sections 
but  with  review  and  recommendations  of 
the  Cancer  Advisory  Council. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have  merit,  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  45 '"r  of  the  1.182  grants 
ftmded  In  1970,  representing  12';  of  the 
total  dollar  amount  (12'i  of  $71  4  million), 
were  for  grants  of  under  $30,000  each. 

Contracts:  As  for  the  Panel's  recommenda- 
tion that  more  use  be  made  of  the  contract 
mechanism  In  funding  cancer  projects.  It 
should  be  noted  that  NCI  In  recent  years  has 
made  extensive  use  of  contracts  for  collabo- 
rative research  programs.  Of  the  Institutes 
$181  million  In  fiscal  1970  obligations,  NCI 
awarded  333  re.search  contracts  for  $49  7  mil- 
lion (more  than  one-fourth  the  total  obliga- 
tion.) 

In  addition,  as  previously  noted,  the  Cancer 
Institute  ha.s  been  given  the  legal  authority 
to  enter  Into  prime  and  sub-contracts,  as 
recommended  by  the  Panel. 

The  contracts  require  an  average  time  of 
7  months  for  review  and  approval.  The  GAO 
found  that  about  I'j  months  of  that  time 
was  the  result  of  unnecessary  duplicative  re- 
views by  both  NIH  and  NCI. 

Contract  awards  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  peer  review  system  as  grant  applica- 
tions. There  Is  a  problem  In  recruiting  out- 
side peer  consultants  with  no  conflict  of 
Interest.  Contracts  are  reviewed  by  standliiK 
In-house  NCI  program  committees  and  then 
by  the  Scientific  Directorate,  an  ln-hou,se 
body  unique  to  the  Cancer  Institute,  because 
of  the  number  and  various  types  of  contracts 
which  the  Institute  lets  out.  (The  Director- 
ale  Is  composed  of  5  members:  the  NCI  Di- 
rector, the  Director  of  Laboratories  and 
Clinics,  the  Scientific  Director  for  Chemo- 
therapy, the  Scientific  Director  for  Etiology 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  extra  mural 
programs.)  The  Cancer  Advisory  Counril 
periodically  reviews  plans  and  status  of  the 
contract  program  A  report  In  1966  (known 
as  the  Rulna  Report)  recommended  against 
a  project-by-project  review  by  the  Advl.sory 
Council  of  contracts  like  that  done  for  grants 

The  GAO  recommended  dividing  the 
process  of  contract  development  and  award 
into  two  phases.  No  doubt  the  contract  re- 
view process,  like  the  grant  review  process, 
can  be  speeded  up,  but  this  can  be  accom- 
plished administratively,  also.  The  duplica- 
tion of  review  by  both  NIH  and  NCI  can  be 
eliminated.  If  the  total  contract  award 
process  Is  concentrated  In  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 
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srmiOCHT  UNX  or  AcrrBOkmr 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  crucial  part  of 
the  proMem,  as  I  see  It,  In  the  Seiuite-passed 
bill— the  concept  of  bypassing  the  Director 
of  NIH  In  formulating  cancer  budgets  and 
programs.  This  Is  anomalous,  if  the  Inten- 
tion of  an  expanded  cancer  effort  Is  to  work 
closely  with  NIH  and  to  "maintain  the  exist- 
ing balance  between  fundamental  and  tar- 
geted research,"  as  Dr.  H.  Marvin  Pollard, 
President  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
stated  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
"  )rk  Times,  July  28 

Secretary  Richardson  testified  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  June  10: 

"Ttit  primary  purpose  (of  a  cancer  pro- 
gram) Is  to  keep  cancer  research  In  close 
and  constant  contact  with  the  naalnstream 
of  biomedical  research  of  which  It  Is  an 
integral  part  Such  contact  Is.  In  fact,  essen- 
tial. Cancer  research  has  In  the  past  profited 
greatly  from  work  done  In  other  fields,  and, 
as  you  know,  some  of  the  most  promising 
leads  in  the  search  for  the  causes  and  the 
cellular  mechanics  of  cancer  have  come  from 
work  done  In  other  fields    .   .   . 

"To  create  the  optimum  conditions  for  a 
major  attack  on  cancer,  the  relationships 
that  have  been  so  productive  In  the  past 
must  be  maintained.  Moreover,  the  Indi- 
visibility of  knowledge  and  understanding 
in  the  life  sciences  Is  such  that  research  on 
other  diseases  will  also  have  much  to  gain 
from  close  contact  with  a  greatly  expanded 
cancer  research  effort,"  Richardson  said. 

This  Is  sound  advice,  but  In  order  to  ac- 
complish such  a  coheslveuess  among  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
heads  of  ail  areas  of  research  share  Informa- 
tion and  funnel  It  through  a  single  source. 
The  NIH  Director  Is  the  most  logical  person 
through  which  to  funnel  and  coordinate  such 
Information  regarding  programs  and  budget. 
The  NIH  Director  Ls  In  the  most  logical  posi- 
tion to  know  what  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted throughout  the  biomedical  commu- 
nity, where  duplication  might  occur,  and  to 
adjudge  priorities. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  lines  of  com- 
mand must  be  direct  between  the  cancer 
agency  Director  and  the  President  and  OMB, 
that  the  bureaucratic  layers  In  HEW  must  be 
eliminated  In  order  to  facilitate  the  cancer 
program. 

The  Panel  argued  that  6  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy .»bove  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
slowed  decision-making  for  cancer  (wtivltles. 
Three  of  the  layers  which  the  Panel  cited 
are  not  even  Involved  In  cancer  decision- 
making. Those  Involved  under  the  present 
arrangement  are  the  Director  of  NIH,  the 
Assistant  HEW  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
The  Deputy  Director  of  NIH,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  and  the  Surgeon  General — 
whom  the  Panel  cited — are  not  Involved  In 
cancer   program   decision-making. 

Two  of  these  channels  can  be  eliminated  by 
having  the  Cancer  Director  report  directly 
to  the  NIH  Director,  who  then  reports  direct- 
ly to  the  President. 

Without  some  overall  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  NIH  Director,  unnecessary  and  com- 
petitive lines  of  communication  and  com- 
mand win  be  set  up  between  the  Cancer  Di- 
rector and  the  NIH  Director,  who  then  reports 
directly  to  the  President. 

The  thirteen  scientists  who  wrote  the  New 
York  Times,  July  29,  stated:  "It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  scheme  with  more  potential  for 
undermining  the  scientific  Integrity  of  the 
NIH  and  the  authority  of  Its  Director," 

There  Is  even  the  danger  that  a  separate 
research  entity  will  create  Its  own  bureauc- 
racy. It  would  seem  better  to  eliminate  those 
now  in  existence,  than  to  create  potential 
new  ones. 

The  major  argument  In  favor  of  Involving 
the  NIH  Director  lies  In  the  fact  that  little 
evidence.  If  any  exists  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  progress  in  cancer  research  has 


been  slgnlflcantly  Impeded  by  Mtmlnistratiye 
problems,  and  that  existing  Inadequaelee  are 
not  correctable  within  the  organizational 
framework  of  NIH, 

OTHES  POINTS  IN  PANEL  BEPO>T 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Panel  that  more  manpower  be  trained 
to  conduct  cancer  research.  There  appears  to 
be  a  clear  need  for  this.  At  the  present  time, 
there  Is  not  enough  manpower  to  fill  a  large 
number  of  cancer  research  centers.  The  Panel 
would  like  to  see  more  such  centers  built, 
but  more  manpower  is  the  first  necessity. 
There  Is  also  a  need  for  more  demonstration 
treatment  centers,  where  new  forms  of  treat- 
ment can  be  tried  on  larger  populations  than 
at  present. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Panel  can 
be  fulfilled  with  a  substantial  monetary  sup- 
port. 

The  Panel  also  recommended  a  central  data 
bank  and  Information  retrieval  center.  This 
Is  also  a  good  Idea,  but,  I  am  told,  difficult 
to  accomplish.  The  NIH  presently  has  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  listing  grants  by  type  of 
project,  and  a  list  of  contracts  is  being  added 
to  the  Information.  Tlie  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution maintains  a  general  Scientific  In- 
formation Exchange. 

However,  It  Is  evident  that  progress  in 
cancer  research  Is  not  held  up  for  want  of 
an  easy  Information  system. 

SERENDIPITY,    AND    THE     RELATIONSHIP    TO    NIH 
BROAO-BASED  RESEARCH 

Cancer  research  has  produced  some  very 
heartening  steps  in  recent  years,  particularly 
In  controlling  some  forms  of  the  disease  such 
as  leukemia  and  Hodgkln's  disease.  Many  of 
the  breakthroughs  were  the  outgrowth  of 
basic  research,  which  was  not  cancer-tar- 
geted. 

The  discovery  of  the  cancer-uses  for  several 
drugs — Including  methotrexate  and  pred- 
nisone— fell  out  of  basic  research  In  other 
areas. 

These  drugs  are  now  used  to  treat  various 
leukemlas  and  lymphomas. 

There  are  many  examples  like  these  of 
how  basic  research  turns  into  applied  re- 
search. 

This  kind  of  basic  research  must  be  con- 
tinued. I  believe  that  the  present  NEH  struc- 
ture is  the  best  source  of  support  for  such 
basic,  multiphase  research. 

The  Panel,  in  its  "afterword,"  agreed  that, 
"Concerted,  large,  broadly-based  research  ef- 
forts are  required"  to  facilitate  cancer  re- 
search, stating  further:  "It  Is  the  Panels 
opinion  that  a  large  and  essential  compo- 
nent of  any  future  effort  must  be  the  con- 
tinued accumulation  of  fundejnental  Infor- 
mation, in  order  to  provide  the  rational  basis 
on  which  to  build  better  methods  of  pre- 
vention, diagnosis  and  treatment." 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  an  effort  can  best 
be   moved   forward  through   the  NIH. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  COLORADANS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Life  mag- 
azine of  October  8  contains  a  very  fine 
.short  article  which  speaks  volumes  about 
the  spirit  of  Coloradans.  It  concerns  a 
brave  town's  tragedy  and  its  moving  re- 
sponse to  it. 

The  article  is  entitled  "A  Town  Fights 
Past  Its  Grief."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objectioi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Town  Fights  Past  Its  Obief 
(By  Loudon  Walnwrlght) 

A  dreadful  local  disaster  •taggered  the 
little  Ootorado  town  of  Qunnison  last  month 
when  a  bus  carrying  43  of  Its  Junior  varsity 
players  to  a  football  game  went  out  at  con- 


trol and  crashed  going  down  a  steep  Rocky 
Mountain  pass.  Stirvlvors  later  recalled  the 
smell  of  smoke  from  the  burning  brakes  fill- 
ing the  bus  and  the  silence  Inside  tmtll  the 
very  end  of  that  awful,  careening,  faster -and- 
faster  plunge.  Then,  as  the  bus  skidded  and 
started  to  turn  over,  the  boys  screamed  to- 
gether in  fear.  Eight  of  them  and  one  of  their 
coaches  were  killed,  and  many  others  were 
hurt,  several  critically. 

Virtually  every  one  of  Gunnison's  4.500 
citizens  was  In  some  way  personally  struck 
by  the  tragedy  It  Is  the  sort  of  American 
town  where  a  kid  has  access  to  many  kitch- 
ens, and  most  people  who  »-eren't  related 
to  any  of  the  boys  knew  one  or  more  of 
them.  And  the  boys,  of  course,  along  with 
all  the  town's  children,  were  Gunnison's 
greatest  source  of  pride  and  Joy.  People  In 
Gunnison  don't  feel  especially  alienated  from 
their  teen -aged  youngsters.  Communications 
between  the  generations  remain  pretty  good 
Drugs  have  arrived,  but  they  aren't  pervasive 
and  Gunnison  parents  believe  that  they  are 
raising  their  kids,  as  Indeed  they  are.  In  a 
healthy,  beautiful  and  relatively  unspoiled 
environment.  Status  and  responsibility  are 
given  early  in  such  a  place,  and  though  most 
of  the  dead  boys  were  only  14  or  15,  they  were 
recalled  as  individuals  who  had  already 
achieved  a  rank  beyond  childhood. 

After  the  accident  the  town  came  to  a  stop. 
Businesses  were  shut  down,  and  the  schools 
were  closed.  During  the  three  days  of  prepa- 
rations for  the  funerals  and  the  mass  burial, 
the  sad  processions  of  callers  to  the  homes  of 
the  grieving  went  on,  and  the  bereaved  and 
bewildered  parents  visited  each  other  Anx- 
ious families  and  friends  of  the  injured 
traveled  for  hours  to  see  boys  who  had  been 
placed  for  intensive  treatment  In  hospitals 
as  far  away  as  Denver,  200  miles  northeast 
across  the  mountains.  Gunnison  was  caught 
tip  In  a  tight  communion  of  shock  and  sor- 
row. A  younger  brother  of  one  of  the  dead 
boys  tried  to  comfort  his  father  with  the 
thought  that  possibly  God  had  needed  a  foot- 
ball team.  In  another  mourning  household, 
another  kid  brother  made  precisely  the  same 
observation. 

Then,  somehow,  the  town  began  to  en- 
counter Its  own  strength.  Its  own  resources 
for  recovery.  The  grief,  of  course,  produced 
them.  One  Gunnison  clergyman  who  found 
those  days  the  most  painful  of  his  ministry 
said :  "This  whole  town  was  standing  In  line 
waiting — not  Just  to  do  things  for  people, 
but  to  step  into  their  shoes.  I  saw  people 
surpnslng  themselves.  Ttiey  ceased  to  exist 
for  themselves" 

Tlie  father  of  a  boy  killed  In  the  accident 
told  a  friend  he  was  overcome  by  the  sense 
of  shared  humanity  he  felt  stirrounding  him 
TTie  mother  of  one  of  the  eight  boys  said 
"When  I  got  back  home  that  first  night 
there  were  hams,  salads  and  cakes  In  the 
kitchen  and  a  lady  was  doing  the  Ironing 
Three  hundred  people  came  to  the  front 
door,  their  hearts  In  one  hand,  food  in  the 
other."  The  Gunnison  clergy  backstopped 
each  other  and  shared  services  without  re- 
gard to  denomination.  At  a  service  for  all 
the  dead,  nearly  3.000  people  filled  the  local 
college  gymnasium.  Nothing  could  really  re- 
store Gunnison's  loss,  but  In  those  rows  of 
scrubbed  and  sad  faces  there  was  a  resolute- 
ness quite  apart  from  the  sorrow 

The  town  awaited  the  results  of  an  In- 
vestigation which  might  reveal  whether  me- 
chanical failure  or  human  error  had  caused 
the  wreck.  Yet  It  was  those  who  knew  the 
victims  best,  their  teammates,  who  provided 
Gunnison  with  its  biggest  lift.  The  varsity 
had  a  home  game  scheduled  with  Leadvllle 
less  than  a  week  after  the  accident.  The  foot- 
ball squad  wfis  offered  the  chance  to  cancel 
the  game.  Instead,  because  the  boys  thought 
the  town  needed  It,  they  voted  to  play.  In  a 
late  summer  snowfall  they  beat  Leadvllle, 
18-0,  and  cheered  for  themaelvee  exut>erantly 
with    their   coach.    The    following    week,    as 
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the  last  of  the  Injured  came  off  the  critical 
list,  the  team  was  scheduled  to  play  again, 
this  time  more  than  100  miles  away.  Earlier, 
when  she  had  called  on  a  grieving  family  in 
those  first  days,  a  Gunnison  woman  told  an- 
other visitor:  "We  don't  Just  ha"e  kids  of 
our  own  here — we  have  everybody's  kids." 
And  when  everybody's  kids  won  again,  34-10, 
they  had  650  rooters  from  back  home  in 
Gunnison  watching  in  the  stands. 


EUROPEAN  ECX)NOMIC  COMMU- 
NITY TARIFFS  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  recently  stated  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  the  EEC's  tariffs  on  indus- 
trial products  will  be  lower  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  Without  going  into 
a  discussion  of  statistics,  if  the  EEC  com- 
bines any  tariff  rate  with  their  system 
of  border  taxes  and  export  rebates,  they 
have  one  of  the  highest,  most  discrimi- 
natory trade  systems  in  the  world. 

The  spokesman  further  contended  that 
while  the  EEC  duties  vary  little  from  a 
low  average,  certain  American  products 
are  protected  by  very  high  customs 
duties — sometimes  reaching  50  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  President,  the  EEC  seems  to  be 
forgetting  their  own  agricultural  policy. 
This  system  under  which  duties  are  as- 
sessed on  food  imports  to  bring  prices 
up  to  the  relatively  high  EEC  level  is 
equivalent  to  a  tariff  of  35  percent.  This 
is  higher  than  the  agricultural  tariff  of 
any  other  industrial  country.  Further, 
Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  EEC 
policy  on  purchases  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment.  This  policy  intentionally 
eliminates  foreign  competitors  and  en- 
ables their  manufacturers  to  maintain 
a  high  home  market  price  and  sell  their 
excess  capacity  abroad  at  sharply  re- 
duced prices.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  question  of  high  or  low  tariffs — the 
EEC  merely  places  an  embargo  on  the 
product  and  refuses  to  purchase  the 
product  at  any  price  or  at  any  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  puzzling  of  all 
the  statements  made  by  the  spokesman 
for  the  EEC  was  that  this  country  was 
behind  in  granting  aid  to  developing 
countries.  This  country,  through  an  over- 
generous  program  of  foreign  aid.  main- 
tained at  the  heavy  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  enabled  the  EEC  and 
Japan  to  become  prosperous  competi- 
tors. We  are  not  asking  for  repayment, 
only  that  these  countries  begin  acting 
as  mature  competitors  rather  than 
maintaiining  a  protectionist  policy  de- 
signed to  aid  fledgling  industries. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  tax 
and  tariff  rates  relating  to  automobiles 
that  the  EEC  spokesman  conveniently 
forgot  to  mention. 

Germany — 13.2  percent  tariff,  an  11- 
percent  value  added  tax  and  an  annual 
road  use  tax  of  $3.60  per  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters displacement.  Like  many  non- 
tariff  barriers  levied  on  automobile  im- 
ports, the  road  tax  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  larger  American  made  cars. 

United  Kingdom — 13  percent  tariff  and 
a  3623-percent  purchase  tax.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  Kingdom  requires  an  im- 
port deposit  of  50  percent  of  the  value 


of  goods  before  release  from  customs. 
The  deposit  is  to  be  returned  to  the  im- 
porter after  180  days. 

France — 13.2  percent  tariff;  a  33V3- 
percent  value  added  tax  on  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  duty;  a  customs  stamp 
duty  which  is  2  percent  of  the  import 
duty,  and  an  annual  tax  based  on  age 
and  horsepower. 

Italy — 13.2  percent  tariff;  a  compen- 
sation tax  of  7.8  percent  on  the  duty 
paid;  a  turnover  tax  of  4  percent  of  the 
duty  plus  fees;  an  administrative  tax  of 
0.5  percent;  a  stamp  tax  of  0.2  percent 
of  duties  and  other  taxes,  and  an  annual 
road  tax  based  on  horsepower. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  very  illuminating  article  by 
Richard  Ryan  of  the  Detroit  News.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  pub- 
lished on  September  19,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Why  us.  Cars  Lag  in  Import-Export  Race 
(By  Richard  A.  Ryan) 

(NoTB. — The  role  of  Michigan  Industry  in 
international  commerce  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  this  story  comparing  U.S.  auto  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  describing  a  situation 
typical  of  those  that  influenced  President 
Nixon's  decisions  in  drawing  up  his  new  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  writer.  Richard  Ryan  of 
The  News'  Washington  Bureau,  drew  his  fig- 
ures together  from  both  auto  and  Commerce 
Department  sources.) 

Washington.— A  1971  Chevrolet  Impala 
that  sells  for  »3,859  in  the  United  States  costs 
(8.164  in  West  Germany. 

That  same  Impala  sells  for  nearly  $8,000  in 
London  and  Stockholm. 

A  1971  Vega  selU  for  $2,200  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  cost  $4,000  to  purchase  that 
same  vehicle  in  Japan. 

Only  the  very  rich  In  most  foreign  coun- 
tries can  afford  to  purchase  an  American 
made  car.  This  did  not  result  by  accident. 
It  was  by  design. 

Most  foreign  governments  have  created  a 
system  of  tariffs  and  taxes  that  are  aimed 
directly  at  making  the  price  of  an  American 
automobile  prohibitive  for  the  majority  of 
its  citizens  to  purchase. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  imports  have  gained  an 
increasingly  larger  percentage  of  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  market.  In  1970,  for  example. 
1.230,961  Imported  cars  excluding  those 
brought  In  from  Canada,  were  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

ImfKJrts  in  1970  accounted  for  14  67  per- 
cent of  the  total  automobile  sales  in  the 
United  States.  In  contrast.  In  1953  Imports 
accoimted  for  only  0  50  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic car  market. 

More  than  one  million  of  the  cars  Im- 
ported la.st  year  came  from  West  Germany 
and  Japan,  with  the  German-made  Volk.s- 
wagen  being  No  1.  Other  countries  exporting 
cars  to  the  United  States  were  the  United 
Kingdom,    Sweden,    Italy,    and    Prance. 

All  of  them  sent  more  cars  to  this  coun- 
try than  they  Imported  from  It.  Much  of  the 
disparity  between  exports  and  lmp>orts  can 
be  traced  directly  to  dLscrlmlnatory  tariffs 
and  taxes  levied  against  the  U.S. -made  cars 
by  foreign  countries. 

A  mitigating  factor,  however,  is  that  US. 
auto  makers  also  manufacture  cars  In  for- 
eign countries  for  domestic  sale  within  those 
countries  as  well  as  for  export  to  this  and 
other  countries.  In  fact,  such  "captive  "  Im- 
ports into  this  country  this  year  Jumped  71 
percent  in  the  first  eight  months. 

Until  President  Nixon  raised  the  tariff  to 
10  percent  last  month,  the  only  discrimina- 


tory levy  against  foreign  manufacturers  was 
a  3.5  percent  duty  on  their  automobiles. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff,  foreign  manufac- 
turers also  are  required  to  pay  the  7  percent 
auto  excise  tax.  litiis  tax  Is  passed  on  to  the 
customer. 

The  exci.se  tax,  which  President  Nixon  has 
asked  to  be  repealed,  is  not  discriminatory, 
however.  In  that  it  is  levied  equally  on  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  comparison  to  the  U.S.  levied  tariffs. 
the  following  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the 
charges  placed  on  American  automobiles  by 
foreign  coimtrles: 

Germany — 13.2  percent  tariff,  an  11  per- 
cent value  added  tax  and  an  annual  road 
use  tax  of  *3  60  per  100  cubic  centlmet<?rs 
displacement.  Like  many  nontarlff  barriers 
levied  on  automobile  Imports,  the  road  tax 
Is  aimed  directly  at  the  large  American- 
made  cars. 

Japan — 10  percent  tariff:  a  commodity  tax 
based  on  the  size  of  the  car.  ranging  from 
15  percent  on  small  cars  to  40  percent  on 
larger  cars:  an  annual  road  tax  also  related 
to  car  size,  ranging  from  $50  to  $250,  and  a 
3  percent  purchase  tax. 

United  Kingdom — 13  percent  tariff  and  a 
36-1  percent  purchase  tax.  In  addition,  the 
United  Kingdom  requires  an  import  deposit 
of  60  percent  of  the  value  of  goods  before  re- 
lease from  customs.  The  deposit  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Importer  after  180  days. 

FYance — 13.2  percent  tariff;  a  33 ''3  percent 
value  added  tax  on  both  the  vehicle  and 
the  duty:  a  customs  stamp  duty  which  Is  2 
percent  of  the  Import  duty,  and  an  annual 
tax  based  on  age  and  horsepower. 

Italy— 13  2  percent  tariff;  a  compensation 
tax  of  7  8  percent  on  the  duty  paid:  a  turn- 
over tax  of  4  percent  of  the  duty  plus  fees; 
an  administrative  tax  of  .5  percent;  a  stamp 
tax  of  .2  percent  of  duties  and  other  taxes, 
and  an  annual  road  tax  based  on  horsepower. 

Sweden — 13  percent  tariff;  a  sales  tax  of 
11  11  percent  of  vehicle  and  duty  paid,  and 
a  transaction  tax  based  solely  on  vehicle 
size. 

Numerous  other  countries  restrict  lmp>orts 
In  other  ways  Several  countries,  for  example, 
require  that  any  car  sold  within  their  bor- 
ders must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  locally 
produced  materials. 

Such  content  requirements  are  In  force  In 
most  developing  nations  in  Africa.  Asia  and 
South  America.  Spain  and  Portugal,  how- 
ever, al.so  have  such  requirements. 

Requirements  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try, ranging  between  the  5  to  14  percent 
called  for  In  Venezuela  to  the  95  to  100  per- 
cent requirement  of  Brazil. 

Another  factor  driving  up  the  price  of 
American  cars  abroad  is  the  considerably 
higher  shipping  costs,  resulting  from  both 
dock.slde  charges  to  actual  freighter  costs 

Major  foreign  exporters  have  special  car- 
carrying  freighters  which  considerably  reduce 
the  shipping  costs  per  car  and  their  dockslde 
co.sus.  mainly  because  of  lower  wages,  are  less. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  higher  prices 
l.s  that  foreign  countries  base  their  tariffs 
and  taxes  on  American  cars  on  the  wholesale 
price  of  the  car  plus  marine  insurance  and 
freight  co.sts 

The  U  S  tariff  on  foreign  cars,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  levied  oil  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
auto  only  and  not  on  Insurance  and  freight 
costs. 

Although  foreign  manufacturers  pay  less 
duty  to  export  their  cars  to  the  United  States, 
they  must  conform  to  all  U.S.  imposed  safety 
and  pollution  control  standards.  Meeting 
these  requirements  haa  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Imports. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
parity between  U.S.  imports  and  exports  of 
automobiles  can  be  traced  to  taxes  that  dis- 
criminate against  large  cars  there  are  other 
reasons  too. 

A  major  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  larger 
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American  cars  in  Europe,  for  example,  is  the 
exorbitant  price  of  gasoline  resulting  from 
high  taxes. 

In  some  European  countries  fuel  taxes  are 
175  percent  to  460  percent  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  European  auto 
manufacturers  have  designed  cars  that  place 
an  emphasis  on  low  fuel  consumption. 

Road  conditions  and  city  congestion  also 
are  more  suited  for  the  smaller  European  car 
than  they  are  to  the  larger  Amerlcan-bullt 
automobile. 

"Europeans  don't  have  anything  like  the 
number  of  freeways  we  have  here  "  said  one 
automobile  company  spokesman.  "And  they 
usually  dont  have  to  drive  very  far  at  one 
time.  Europeans  Just  don't  Jump  into  their 
cars  for  a  2,000  mile  trip  as  we  do. "  the 
spokesman  asserted. 

While  American  companies  have  been  effec- 
tively barred  from  exporting  large  numbers 
of  cars  by  tariffs  and  taxes,  they  have  not 
been  prohibited  from  Investing  abroad.  And 
that  they  have  done  in  a  significant  way. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS — THE    1970    FICLTRES 

Following  is  a  comparative  list  of  foreign 
attto  imports,  which  IncUide  cars  made  by 
US.  firms  abroad,  and  US  auto  export.s  for 
1970; 


West  Germany... 

iapan 

United  Kingdom. 
Sweden 

lldly 

France 


Exports  to 

Imparts  from 

United  Stales 

United  States 

674,945 

2,476 

381  338 

159 

76  2b7 

434 

57,844 

1,091 

42.  bLl 

159 

37,  lU 

394 

A  factor  that  should  be  considered  in  any 
relative  comparison  of  these  statistics  is  the 
widely-differing  populations  of  each  country: 
The  United  States — 204,000,000;  West  Ger- 
many— 60,842,000;  Japan — 102,322,000;  Unit- 
ed Kingdom— 55.534.000;  Sweden— 7.978.000; 
Italy — 53,170,000;    and    France — 50.330,000. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
largest  auto  producing  companies  overseas. 
GMs  Opel  manufacturing  plant  in  Germany 
produced  807.000  cars  in  1970.  The  firm's 
Vauxhall  plant  in  England  turned  out  269,797 
automobiles  in  the  same  year. 

"We  don't  really  expect  to  export  the  Vega 
to  Europ>e,"  conceded  one  OM  spokesman, 
"when  we  manufacture  Opels  and  Vauxhalls 
there." 

Currently,  oversea  car  production  ac- 
counts for  almost  24  percent  of  GM's  car  out- 
put. 

The  firm  also  is  involved  in  exporting  its 
Opel  Into  the  United  States.  Last  year  86,630 
Opels  were  sold  in  the  United  States.  Through 
August  of  this  year  65.330  German-made 
Opels  were  sold  here. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  also  has  an  extensive  over- 
seas operation  with  major  plants  in  Ger- 
many and  Britain. 

In  1970.  Ford  of  Britain  sold  480.948  auto- 
mobiles. Ford  of  Germany  sold  643,649.  Ford's 
foreign  operations  in  1970  accounted  for  26 
percent  of  Its  sales  and  24  percent  of  its  net 
income. 

Ford  also  Imports  its  overseas-built  Capri 
into  the  United  States.  Last  year  more  than 
41.000  foreign-built  Ford's  were  sold  here. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  the  remaining  member  of 
the  Big  Three  auto  fraternity,  also  has  a 
large  overseas  manufacturing  operation. 

Chrysler  of  France,  which  produces  the 
Slmca.  turns  out  about  400.000  cars  a  year 
and  has  about  18  pyercent  of  the  French  car 
market. 

Until  recently  the  Slmca  also  was  exported 
lo  the  United  States.  The  company  discon- 
tinued exports  of  the  car  this  year  because, 
a.s  a  company  spokesman  explained  It,  the 
cost  of  installing  safety  and  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  became  too  high  to  Justify 
selling  the  car  here. 


Ohrysler-Unlted  Kingdom  produces  the 
Sunbeam  and  Hillman.  A  car  similar  to  the 
Hillman  Avenger  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  where  it  is  sold  as  t^e  Cricket. 

The  Dodge  Colt  Is  produced  In  Japan  by 
Mltzublshl  Motors.  Chrysler  recently  pur- 
chased 15  percent  control  of  the  Japanese 
plant  and  agreed  to  acquire  35  percent  over 
a  three-year  period. 

Approximately  35.000  each  of  the  Crickets 
and  Colts  are  expected  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  this  year. 

While  American  auto  firms  have  Invested 
heavily  in  overseas  plants  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  little  Investing  here  for  for- 
eign firms. 

The  reason,  according  to  Industry  spokes- 
men, is  that  the  much  higher  wages  paid  to 
auto  workers  in  the  United  States  would 
make  the  cost  of  their  cars  and  parts  con- 
siderably higher,  and  thus  uncompetitive. 

An  Industry  spokesman  said  that  although 
the  additional  tariff  levied  on  foreign  im- 
ports by  President  Nixon  may  be  helpful  in 
curtailing  import  sales  in  the  short  run.  the 
industry  favors  complete  free  trade  between 
all  countries. 

OM  board  chairman  James  M.  Roche  ap- 
peared to  sum  up  the  Industry's  feeling  In  an 
interview  on  the  Today  show  one  week  after 
President    Nixon    raised    the    import    tariff: 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  free  trade,"  Roche 
said,  "because  I  think  free  trade  among  the 
nations  is  essential  to  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  world. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  very  im- 
portant differences  in  this  country.  Our  labor 
rates  are  four  times  as  high  as  they  are  in 
Japan:  twice  as  high  as  in  Germany,  and 
three  times  as  high  as  in  Great  Britain. 

"These  are  economic  factors  which  we  have 
to  recognize  in  this  country  and  we  have  to 
find  some  way  of  competing  .  .  .  with  these 
countries  if  we  expect  to  maintain  our  econ- 
omv  on  a  sound  basis." 


CITIZENS  FOR  A  NE"W  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
President's  new  economic  policy  is  to 
succeed  it  must  have  the  full  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  American  people. 
The  President  has  asked  our  citizens  to 
make  a  shortrun  sacrifice  to  bring  long- 
term  prosperity,  and  the  evidence  so  far 
is  overwhelming  that  the  private  sector 
i.s  cooperating  to  the  greatest  extent. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  full- 
page  ad  published  in  the  'Washington 
Post  of  September  27, 1971.  The  ad  called 
for  the  American  people  to  work  together 
to  achieve  peacetime  prosperity  and  halt 
inflation.  It  was  sponsored  by  an  impres- 
sive group  of  civic  and  business  leaders 
which  calls  itself  the  Citizens  for  a  New 
Prosperity.  Among  the  many  distin- 
guished citizens  on  this  panel  are  three 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who 
served  in  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Citizens  for  a  New 
Piosperity  are  calling  for  a  goal  we  all 
must  support.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  advertisement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pbosperity  Is  a  Job  fob  Everyone 
We,  the  undersigned,  believe  In  the  Ameri- 
can  people's   capacity   to   come   together  on 
great  goals. 

Creating  full  employment  in  a  time  of 
peace  is  a  great  goal. 

Stopping  inflation  once  and  for  all  Is  a 
great  goal. 


Making  American  products  and  services 
competitive  around  the  world  is  a  great  goal 

These  great  goals  can  be  achieved — and 
they  u-ni  be  achieved,  if  Amerlcaios  stay  to- 
gether, as  they  always  have  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

On  August  16.  America  set  its  course  to- 
ward a  new  prosperity  without  inflation. 

We  have  made  a  fine  beginning. 

From  all  corners  of  the  country  have  come 
expresoio.is  of  support — from  employees 
Ahose  wages  were  caught  in  the  freeze — em- 
ployer.-, whose  profits  were  hurt  by  frozen 
prices— homemakers.  farmers,  retailers,  se- 
nior citizen.?. 

So<in  we  will  move  forward  into  Phase  II 
when  the  fight  against  inflation  will  be  won 
or  lo.st 

We  know  that  winning  will  take  sacrifice. 
We  know  that  every  group  and  every  individ- 
ual will  have  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  days 
ahead.  We  must  sacrifice  today  for  pro6i>erity 
tomorrow 

The  willingness  to  unite  and  go  forward  to- 
gether Is  what  made  this  a  great  nation. 
That's  what  the  American  spirit  is  all  about. 

Citizens  For  A  New  Prosperity  is  a  group  of 
Americans — non-partisan,  nationwide — who 
believe  that  the  far-reaching  objectives  of 
the  President's  new  economic  policy  are  in 
the  interest  of  all  Americans.  Putting  other 
differences  aside,  we  intend  to  support  those 
objectives  steadfastly  and  vigorously. 

If  you  believe  as  we  do.  we  ask  you  to 
Join  us.  Together  we  can  encourage  ah 
Americans   to   stay   the  course   and   win. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.   ( Elsenhower  Administration ) . 

Dwayne  6.  Andreas.  Chairman,  Archer 
Daniels  Midland  Co. 

Don  T  Barry,  President-Elect.  American 
Nursing  Home  Association. 

William  M.  Batten,  Chairman,  J.  C. 
Pennev  Co. 

William  Blackie.  Chairman,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

Fred  J.  Borch.  Chairman.  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Alfred  P.  Chamle,  Attorney.  \j06  An- 
geles. California. 

Colonel  Frank  Borman.  Sr.  V.P..  Oper- 
ations Group.  Eastern  Airlines.  Inc. 

Harry  E  Brinkman,  President,  National 
Small  Business  Association. 

James  H.  Browne.  President.  National 
Insurance  Association. 

Berkeley  Burrell,  President.  National  Bus- 
iness League. 

Wallace  E.  Carroll.  Chairman.  Katy  In- 
dustries, Inc. 

George  Champion.  President,  Economic 
Development  Council  of  N.Y.C. 

Albert  L.  Cole,  Vice  President  and  Director. 
Reader's  Digest. 

John  T.  Connor.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Allied  Cemlcal  Corp. 

Justin  Dart,  Chairman.  Dert  Industries. 

C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  Adminis- 
trations) . 

J.  William  Doswell.  Public  Relations  Con- 
sultant. Richmond.  Virginia. 

Fred  Paaasen.  President,  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons. 

Dr.  John  F.  Flelden.  Dean  of  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscalocsa 

Max  Fisher.  Fisher  New  Center  Company. 

Henry  Ford.  II.  Chairman,  Ford  Motor 
Companv. 

Heiiry  H.  Fowler.  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Johnson  Administration). 

Miss  Chloe  Glfford.  Past  President  of  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

John  S.  Gleason,  Jr..  Chairman.  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Inc..  Former  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration ) . 
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John  D.  Harper,  President.  Alcoa. 

MrB.  Claire  Q.  Hoffman,  San  Prancl»co. 

Melvtn  C.  Holm.  Chairman.  Carrier  Cor- 
poration. 

Dr.  WUllam  H  Hudnut,  lU.  Senior  Mlnta- 
ler.  Second  Preabyterlan  Ohvirch,  lodUn- 
apoUa. 

E  Ralph  Hostetter.  Pre«ldent.  Trl-8tate 
Publications.  Elkton,  Maryland. 

Dr  William  S.  Jackaon.  Professor  or  Social 
Work.  AUanta  University. 

Wilson  Johnson.  President.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business. 

W.  Seavey  Joyce.  S.J  .  President.  Boston 
CuUege. 

Hobart  Lewis.  President.  Reader's  Digest. 

Edgar  Maillck.  Academic  Dean.  Mount  St. 
Joseph.  Cincinnati. 

J.  WlUard  Marriott.  Chairman,  Marriott 
Corporation. 

Murray  Miller.  Vice  President.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Director,  South- 
ern Conference. 

Eloar  O.  Mohn,  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Director. 
Western  Conference. 

Carla  Paaske.  Professor.  Admlnlstrattte 
Officer.  Boston  University. 

Mrs.  KatbarlDfl  Pearoe.  President.  National 
Association  of  R«tlred  Teachers. 

John  8.  Reed.  President,  Atchison.  Topeka 
A  Santa  Pe  Railway. 

Pierre  Rlnfret.  Economist. 

Mary  Roebllng.  Chairman,  Trenton  Trust 
Company. 

Robert  V.  Room.  Former  Under  Oecretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs  (Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations) . 

Terry  Sanford.  President.  Duke  University, 
Former  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Ray  Schoesellng.  Vice  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  President, 
Joint  Council  25,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Soward.s.  Chairman.  Ken- 
tucky Consumer  Affairs  Committee. 

George  A.  Stlnson,  Chairman.  National 
Steel  Corporation. 

D.  Joseph  St.  Germain.  SprlngHeld,  Mas- 
aaohusetts. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  St.  John.  President.  Con- 
sumer Conference  of  Oreater   Cincinnati. 

Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan.  Chamnan.  Oppor- 
tunities Induatrlaltzatlon  Center. 

Joseph  Trerotola.  Vice  President.  Director 
Bsatem  Conference.  International  BrothOT- 
bood  of  Teamsters 

Joseph  L.  Vldtea.  Commander  In  Chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Judge  William  E.  Walk.  Jr.  Immediate 
Past   President.  Rotary   International. 

Thomas  O.  Walters.  President.  National 
Association   of    Retired   Pederal    anployees. 

Sumner  Whlttler.  Executive  Director.  Citi- 
zens for  a  New  Prosperity.  l«a7  K  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PORTS  OP 
ENTRY  IN  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Nevada 
went  international  recently  with  the 
establishment  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
of  two  ports  of  entry.  One  is  in  Las 
Vegas  and  the  other  in  Reno,  and  the 
cost  of  operating  them  the  first  year  will 
be  financed  by  the  progressive  business 
commumties  in  each  city.  If  the  volume 
of  cargo  and  passenger  business  justifies 
it,  they  wih  be  continued  at  Federal  cost 
after  the  first  year. 

The  people  of  Nevada,  recognizing 
theirs  is  the  fastest  growing  State  in 
the  Nation  are  satisfied  that  these  cus- 
toms stations  will  become  permanent  and 
will,  in  turn,  stimulate  more  tourism  and 
trade 

Commissioner  of  Customs  Myles  Am- 
brose, with  whom  the  Nevada  congres- 


sional delegation  worked  closely  on  the 
port-of-entry  projects,  pakl  tribute  to 
the  vitality  of  Nevada's  economy  when 
he  addressed  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Cotn- 
raerce  stnd  Rotary  Club  September  24 
in  Las  Vegas.  His  comments  on  State 
growth  are  worth  noting  for  the  Con- 

URESSIOHAL   RECORD. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  Commissioner 
Ambros'i's  talks  was  directed  to  drug 
abuse  and  the  increased  activities  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  with  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional funds  provided  by  Congress.  He 
reported  that  Customs  seizures  of  heroin 
registered  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  first  8 
monthf:  of  this  year — up  2,600  percent 
over  the  same  period  of  1970.  Sharp  in- 
creases in  opium  and  cocaine  seizures 
also  occurred.  Commissioner  Ambrose 
urged  community  leaders  acro.'?s  the  Na- 
tion to  join  in  a  united  effort  to  control 
and  eradicate  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

I  ask:  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 
missioner Ambrose's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  orderer'  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

U.S.   Customs.    Its   Activities   and 
RrsPoNSiBiiJTir.s 

Distinguished  Quests.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: Whether  here  In  Las  Vegas  or  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  or  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try, the  news  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
dominated  by  oonomlc  developments. 

The  President  has  announced  a  series  of 
fundamental  changes  In  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life  and  Its  hauallng  of  international 
commerce. 

I  believe  that  the  outcome  will  be  benefi- 
cial and  will  strengthen  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic fiber. 

Just  as  In  the  months  ahead  our  national 
economy  will  feel  the  full  Impact  of  the 
President's  actions;  so  you  here  In  Las  Vegas 
will  experience  the  full  Impact  of  your  new 
pwrt  of  entry  status.  Your  commercial  ac- 
tivities wlU  undoubtedly  expand  as  more 
tourists  and  Imported  merchandise  pass 
through  your  port. 

Yours  is  a  unique  city — a  one-of-ltB-kInd 
place.  Las  Vegas  to  the  average  man  In  the 
street  means  glittering  casinos,  spectacular 
hotels,  fantastic  signs,  and  showgirls. 

These  are  your  "trademarks"  and  they  are 
known  the  world  over;  but  there  Is  much 
more  to  your  fine  city  and  to  your  great 
State. 

The  1970  Census  reports  that  Nevada  led 
all  other  states  In  the  rate  of  population 
growth;  an  impressive  71  percent  cUmb  In 
the  last  decade. 

You  also  have  the  highest  per  capita  In- 
come m  the  far  west,  exceeding  California  by 
a  solid  Duu-gln.  and 

Nationally  you  are  among  the  top  10  states 
in  the  growth  of  personsJ  Income. 

Nevada  Is  a  leader,  and  l^t  Vegas  deserves 
special  slalu.s  because  It  Is  flrst  In  the  state 
In  population.  In  total  revenues,  and  in 
tourism. 

The  magnetism  of  your  city  U  interna- 
tional In  scope.  Between  1961  and  1968  tlie 
How  of  international  air  traftic  Into  Las 
Vegas  Jumped  almost  600  percent. 

Tt\t  dollar  value  of  your  foreign  shlpmenu 
has  climbed  at  an  annual  60  percent  rate 
III  recent  years.  Your  port  of  entry  should 
bo<»t  this  Impressive  rate,  especially  after 
new  permanent  facliuies  are  ready  In  Oc- 
tober. 

At  your  port  we  are  offering  much  the 
same  services  we  offer  at  New  York  -only  the 
scale  Is  different.  Our  purpose,  wherever  the 
port,  is  to  render  the  bent  poanble  tervice. 

I    encourage    you    to    take    advantage    of 


these  new  facilities  and  servlcee.  All  of  us 
will  beneflt. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  commercial  ac- 
tivities will  Justify  the  optimism  of  Senator 
Bible,  Senator  Cannon,  and  Representative 
Bearing  when  they  said  that  the  opening  of 
ports  at  Las  Vegas  and  Reno  marked  "... 
the  beginning  of  an  Important  era  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  for  Nevada." 

As  you  know,  It  was  largely  through  their 
dedicated  efforts  that  a  port  of  entry  was 
established  here.  TTiey  along  with  commti- 
nlty  representatives,  deserve  much  credit  f'>r 
what  has  taken  place 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Bureati  of  Cus- 
toms, we  are  pleased  to  add  Las  Vegas  to 
the  list  of  cities  we  serve 

Many  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  all 
that  Customs  does 

We  collect  duties.  Last  year  this 
amounted  to  $.9  5  billion  In  collecting  ihl.s 
we  processed  $42  billion  worth  of  Imported 
merchandi.se;  cleared  232  million  persons, 
and  Inspected  some  67  million  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  ships  At  the  moment  we  are  oc- 
cupied with  Implementing  the  new  lO'^f  sur- 
charge. 

-  We  enforce  a  number  of  other  controls 
.It  our  borders  .  .  everything  from  barring 
insect  pests,  to  regvilatlng  quotas,  to  Inter- 
dicting Illicit  drugs. 

This  last  activity  Is  one  of  our  most  Im- 
l>ortant  responslblUtes  today.  Our  country 
m  being  swept  by  an  epidemic  of  drug  abu.-^e 

Here  In  Las  Vegas  arrests  for  narcotic 
offenses  have  gone  up  steadily  in  recent 
years:  from  601  In  1969.  to  942  last  year  .  .  . 
to  over  1.000  arrests  In  the  flrst  8  months  of 
this  year 

Through  last  month  you  had  29  drug 
overdose  deaths,  nine  of  which  were  from 
hard  narcotics — heroin.  This  compared  with 
only  2  or  3  such  fatalities  in  the  preceding 
several  years.  These  statistics  simply  reflect 
what   Is  happening  all   over  the  country. 

It  Is  estlnuted  that  there  are  between 
250,000  and  300,000  heroin  addicts,  and  30,000 
to  40,000  more  In   the  armed  services. 

When  I  left  the  Treastiry  Department  In 
1960,  there  were  an  estimated  63,000  heroin 
addicts.  From  this  you  can  see  the  tremen- 
dous growth  in  drug  addiction  that  took 
place  In  the  60's. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  42% 
of  college  students  Interviewed  said  that 
they  had  tried  marijuana.  In  1969  the  total 
was   22^^  ,   and   In    1967   it   was   Ju.st   5-^ 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  a  "national 
offensive"  against  narcotics  to  curb  this 
threat  to  our  society.  Early  In  his  administra- 
tion he  moved  on  several  fronts  with  a  wide- 
ranging  action  program. 

...  He  elevated  the  drug  problem  to  the 
foreign  policy  level  and  took  personal  Initia- 
tives In  seeking  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments. 

...  He  stressed  the  critical  role  of  edtica- 
tlon.  research  and  rehabilitation. 

On  June  17th  he  told  the  Nation  that  drug 
abuse  had  "aasumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
national  emergency"  and  he  asked  Congress 
for  •ISS  million  In  supplemental  funds  for 
the    administration's    anti-drug    program 

At  the  same  time  he  created  .i  'special 
action  office  for  drug  abute  "  In  the  White 
House  to  coordinate  the  government's  reha- 
bilitation, education  and  research  efforts 

In  enforcement  he  called  for  supplemental 
funds  for  new  personnel  and  equipment  for 
the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  for  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Custom." 

Treasury's  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
also  ordered  to  Intensify  Its  Iiivestlgiitlon  of 
persons  involved  In  large-scale  narcotics 
trafficking.  The  targets  have  been  j>elected 
and  the  program  Is  now   underway. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  the  President  Initiated  a 
worldwide  escalation  of  existing  programs  for 
narcotics  control.  Through  the  .Sta'e  Dep:irt- 
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ment  he  called  home  key  ambassadors  to  con- 
sult on  how  better  to  cooperate  with  nations 
ill  the  effort  to  regulate  opium  output  and 
narcotics  trafficking. 

He  directed  ambaisa  iors  to  East  Asian  gov- 
ernments to  review  t'.e  increasing  problem 
In  that  area  wltl;  emp  lasls  on  the  effects  of 
the  drug  problc.n  on  American  servicemen 
ill  Sr>uthea.st  Ari  '. 

On  Augtist  1"  the  President  eatabllsliert  a 
■  cabinet  coiunilttee  on  international  nar- 
cotlc.-!  centre  •  and  gave  It  responsibility  "lor 
formulation  and  coordination  of  all  policies 
of  the  federal  government  relating  to  the  goal 
of  curtaiilug  and  eventually  ellminnting  the 
flow  Of  Illegal  narcotics  and  dangerotus  drugs 
into  the  tf.S.  from  abroad." 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  sctlons.  the 
government  of  Turkey  announned  la.st  June 
that  It  would  stop  all  opium  production 
within  one  year,  and  that  It  would  prevent 
the  diversion  of  opium  to  the  UUclt  market 
during  the  Interim. 

In  Mexico  a  farmer  who  i.s  convicted  of 
cultivating  marijuana  or  opium  poppies  can 
now  be  deprlv.d  cf  his  liitid  and  In  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  narcotics  trafUcking 
can  bring  the  death  penalty 

On  August  13th  the  Laotian  National  As- 
sembly voted  unanimously  to  make  the  cul- 
tivation, sale,  transportation  or  use  ol  opium 
derivatives  Illegal. 

The  results  of  these  action.',  will  be  seen 
In  the  months  and  years  ahead  As  the  mo- 
mentum for  International  aiiil-narcotic  co- 
operation grows  I  anticipate  other  nations 
joinliiK  us  In  disrupting  global  dru«  traffick- 
Inif 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  bl'  about  the  role 
Customs  plays  In  the  Presidents  campaign 
agaiobt  drug  abuse; 

With  the  additional  fun'ls  wiiich  Coiigre^ 
has  approved  we  will  have  Increa.'ied  our  per- 
sonnel In  the  last  two  year.s  from  about  9,000 
to  15.000  by  the  end  of  this  year 

We  have  acquired  and  will  continue  to 
acquire  modern  equipment,  such  as  heli- 
copters, light  aircraft,  high-performance  pa- 
trol boats.  Interceptor  vehicles  and  related 
items,  for   tise  by   our  personnel 

We  have  put  technology  to  work  for  us  In 
the  form  of  computer  identiticatlon  systems. 
and  highly  sophisticated  radio  communica- 
tlon.s  networks. 

With  our  additional  persoiiucl  and  eq  lip- 
inenl  we  have  Initiated  an  intensified  en- 
forcement program  in  which  we  are  looking 
very  carefully  at  more  people,  vehicles,  air- 
craft, boats,  cargo,  and  mall  entering  thl.s 
country  from  abroad. 

.^iid  In  keeping  with  the  Administration's 
major  policy  goal  of  dl.srupting  narcotic  iraf- 
licking  routes,  we  along  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  have  implemented  a  policy 
of  seeking  International  cooperative  action. 
In  this  regard,  we  have  become  full  members 
of  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council,  an  in- 
ternational organization  representing  the 
Customs  services  of  over  65  countries. 

At  Its  annual  meeting  last  June  In  Vienna 
the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  exchange  of  narcotic  trafficking  Informa- 
tion. Our  government  was  Instrumental  in 
obtaining  approval  of  this  resolution. 

I  have  met  with  my  counterparts  in  Eu- 
rope. Including  eastern  Europe.  Mexico.  Can- 
ada, and  the  Par  E^st.  to  discuss  avenues  of 
cooperative  action  for  disrupting  narcotic 
trafflcking. 

An  Indicator  of  our  progress  can  be  found 
in  the  number  of  drug  seizures  we  have 
made.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  seizures 
for  the  flrst  8  months  of  this  year  have  been 
very  extensive. 

The  quantity  of  pure  heroin  seized  during 
this  period  was  In  excess  of  620  pounds,  rep- 
resenting an  Increase  of  almost  2.600'.  over 
the  previous  year  I 

Opium  seizures  were  up  104'  ;  cocaine 
seizures  up  80  T;  while  the  qtiantlty  of  other 


dangerous   narcotic   substances   climbed  al- 
most 400', . 

Some  of  our  seizures  have  been  spectacu- 
lar One.  which  occurred  Just  last  May  near 
San  Francisco,  involved  10.000  pounds  of 
nvanjuaua— the    largest    In   tT.S    history. 

Nationally,  through  .August,  we  had  seized 
over  I88.OO0'  pounds  of  marijuana  .  .  .  more 
ihan  94  tons!  This  is  a  60'.  increase  over  the 
l;i.st  year 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  marijuana 
has  skyrocketed  Is  familiar  to  you.  In  recent 
weeks  your  newspajjers  have  carried  several 
stories  of  light  plane  crashes — one  on  Au- 
gust 4th  near  Battle  Mountain  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  slate,  and  another  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  on  the  9th.  at  Alamo,  only  90 
miles  from  here— In  which  large  quantities 
of  marijuana  were  Involved. 

Right  here  in  Las  Vega*,  since  your  port 
opened  In  July,  our  agents  ha\e  .seized  1.142 
pounds  of  marijuana. 

It  also  was  here  at  the  North  La«  Vegas 
.Mr  Terminal  that  seven  persons  were  arrested 
in  early  1968  on  one  of  the  flrst  major  cases 
involving  the  tise  of  private  aircraft  for 
transfwrtlng   large  quantities   of   marijuana. 

Just  last  Friday,  two  Individuals  were  ar- 
rested here  on  smuggling  conspiracy  charges 
involving  2,863  jKiunds  of  marijuana  moved 
by  private  plane.  The  case  involves  16  other 
defendants  In  two  other  states 

The  rapid  Increase  In  the  use  of  private 
liftht  aircraft  for  smuggling  has  made  this 
an  Important  enforcement  program  for  Cus- 
toms. Our  aircraft  are  being  equipped  with 
radar  and  other  sophisticated  sensing  devices. 

We  win  soon  have  the  capability  of  track- 
ing, pursuing  and  forcing  aircraft  to  land. 
Our  pilots  are  already  trained  for  this 
ml.sslon. 

I  have  outlined  the  magnitude  of  the  na- 
tional drug  problem  and  some  of  the  steps 
being  taken  by  the  federal  government.  It 
is  a  strong  overall  program,  but  it  alone  can- 
not eliminate  the  traffickers  and  their 
cohorts. 

What  Is  required  is  a  united  national  ef- 
fort. No  single  agency  of  government — no  one 
private  organization — can  succeed  alone.  To- 
gether we  can  end  the  drug  plague. 

You.  as  representatives  of  a  dynamic  busi- 
ness community,  are  In  a  position  to  exert 
leadership.  I  urge  you  to  Join  us  In  a  vinlted 
effort  to  control  and  eradicate  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Thank  vou 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected   Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 


ponent of  the  .^rmed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     419 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  <No. 
4191  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYA ' .  Debate  thereon  is 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis'. 

Without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  419'  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  -he  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 

Sec  .  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  reaffirm  the  piosition  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  processes  of  government 
in  South  Vietnam.  Congress  declares  that 
United  States  military  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  consistently 
been  founded  on  the  concept  of  free  and 
open  elections.  These  elections  should  allow 
meaningful  opponents  to  qualify  as  candi- 
dates, guarantee  fair  and  open  comi>etition 
among  these  candidates,  protect  campaign 
workers  from  harassment  and  Intimidation 
by  opponents,  the  government,  or  private  In- 
terests, and  guarantee  that  voters  are  allowed 
to  freely  exercise  their  franchise  Tills  has 
been  the  stated  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  many  years. 

(bj  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  to  support  the  de- 
ployment of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In 
or  the  conduct  of  United  States  military 
operations  in  or  over  Indochina  may  not  be 
expended  beyond  February  3.  1972  however, 
such  date  may  be  jxwtponed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  date  not  later  than  six  months 
aft«r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
he  finds,  and  notifies  the  Congress  in  wnllnp. 
that: 

( 1 )  the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam  has 
conducted  a  democratic,  freely  contested 
presidential  election;  and 

(2)  the  procedures  used  In  such  election 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  campaign  workers 
and  protected  the  franchise  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam;  and 

(3)  such  election  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  of  United 
States  efforts  on  ijehalf  of  the  Oovernment  of 
South  Vietnam  as  defined  in  subsection  ta) 
of  this  section. 

(CI  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to — 

( 1 1  provide  for  the  safety  of  American 
Armed  Forces  during  their  withdrawal  from 
Indochina; 

(2)  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of 
protection  for  South  Vietnamese.  Cam- 
t>odlans.  and  Laotians  who  might  be  physi- 
cally endangered  by  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces;  and 

(3)  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Indochina,  in  amounts  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, coiv&istent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

(dl  The  Congress  hereby  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  an  agree- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  series  of 
phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  United 
States  military  forces  from  Indochina  In  ex- 
change for  a  corresponding  series  of  phased 
releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  for 
the  release  of  any  remaimng  American  pris- 
oners of  war  concturently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  by  not  later  than  the  date 
established  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  aeetlou. 
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<e)  Tbla  section  shall  aot  b«  construed  to 
affect  the  constltutlonAl  power  of  the  Preei- 
dent  as  Comnuuider  In  Chief. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  419,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  may  proceed. 

PKIYXLEGB    or    THE    rXOOR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  legislative  assistants,  Karl 
Braithwaite  and  Michacle  James,  be 
permitted  to  be  present  m  the  Chamber 
during  the  proceedings  on  tlus  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

DEMOCRACY    IN    VirrTNAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  elec- 
tions allow  a  country  to  as-sess  the  path 
it  has  recently  covered  and  make  some 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  path  for  the 
future.  The  presidential  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  should  have  provided 
that  country  and  the  United  States  a 
chance  to  make  a  judgment — a  chance 
to  weigh  the  rightness  and  wrongness — 
of  the  present  conflict  now  covering  the 
beautiful  but  ravaged  Jungles  of  Indo- 
china. 

How  far  have  the  two  countries  come 
in  the  past  7  year.s  since  the  United 
States  presence  In  Indochina  took  on 
its  expanded  role?  How  many  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  both  countries  have 
been  met  by  the  long  and  costly  engage- 
ment in  Vietnam?  Elections  should  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  redirecting  pol- 
icy through  peaceful  means.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  presidential  elections  held 
in  South  Vietnam  did  not  adequately  af- 
ford the  populace  of  that  country  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  desire  for  a 
new  turn  in  the  policy  now  followed  by 
the  present  government.  The  lack  of 
choice  among  candidates  provided  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam.  The  availability  of  United 
States  manpower  and  foreign  aid  have 
allowed  the  government  of  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  to  follow  policies  that  do  not 
reflect  the  broad  cross -section  of  opinion 
in  that  country. 

The  effect  of  our  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china has  been  devastating  for  all  par- 
ties concerned.  When  the  sp)ecific  impact 
in  our  country  and  in  Vietnam  Is  an- 
alyzed, it  becomes  increasingly  appctrent 
that  both  countries  should  have  used  the 
opportunity  of  the  recently  completed 
presidential  elections  as  an  opportunity 


to  choose  another  path  more  beneficial 
to  their  respective  countries.  We  did  not 
do  so,  and  we  must  reconsider  that  lost 
opportunity. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  about 
our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  I 
should  like  to  exptlain  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  to  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  bill  which  relates  to  that 
involvement. 

Six  days  ago,  this  body  went  on  rec- 
ord by  a  vote  of  57-38  in  support  of  a 
policy  ending  U.S.  combat  activity  in 
Vietnam  by  a  specific  date.  I  am  extreme- 
ly pleased  that  the  Senate  once  again 
enacted  the  Mansfield  amendment.  My 
amendment  is  complementary  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's.  My  amendment  would  call 
for  funds  used  for  the  activities  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam  to  be 
cut  off  no  later  than  the  date  estab- 
lished for  withdrawal  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  cojTespond   with   that  date. 

My  amendment  also  provides  an  in- 
centive for  South  Vietnam  to  establish 
the  kind  of  open  and  broadly  based  gov- 
ernment that  is  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival once  we  have  withdrawn  our  forces. 
I  do  not  agree  with  thase  who  have  no 
concern  for  tlie  kind  of  government  we 
leave  behind;  a  government  established 
through  truly  popular  support,  estab- 
lished by  open  democracy,  attracting  the 
participation  of  mist  groups,  will  have 
<T  much  better  chance  of  preserving  the 
pains  purchased  by  the  deaths  of  so 
many  Americans. 

Once  we  withdrav.,  the  dictatoriai 
Thieu  government  is  very  likely  to  crum- 
ble and  precipitate  chaos.  Since  our 
President  has  consistently  stated  a  pol- 
icy of  withdrawal,  and  by  vote  the  Sen- 
ate has  established  a  specific  date  for 
the  completion  of  such  a  withdrawal,  it 
behooves  the  Senate  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  that  will  have 
the  true  support  of  its  people.  Such  a 
government  will  be  much  more  able  to 
provide  civil  liberties  and  democratic 
processes  of  government  leading  to  ac- 
tual self-determination  for  that  war- 
torn  country. 

IMPACT    OF    THE     WAB     ON     THJt     UNITED    STATES 

Economy.  The  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  United  States  today  is  the  fact 
that  millions  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  by  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  find  meaningful  jobs. 
In  addition  to  this,  those  who  do  hold 
employment  find  inflation  undercutting 
the  buying  power  of  the  wages  they  pres- 
ently earn.  To  halt  this  inflation  and  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  the  economy. 
President  Nixon  has  engaged  in  the  most 
drastic  economic  policy  ever  announced 
in  the  absence  of  a  declared  war.  It  Is 
this  latter  point  that  I  would  like  to 
stress.  Press  accounts  have  analyzed  the 
new  economic  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion by  using  the  terms  of  "unprece- 
dented peacetime  action."  Such  com- 
ments miss  the  mark.  The  economic  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  our  coimtry  are  sub- 
stantially attributable  to  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Whether  the  war  Is 
declared  or  undeclared  has  little  effect  on 
the  economic  results  of  the  expenditure 
of  war-related  funds. 


Economic  equfttlons  are  immune  to  the 
diversionjiry  tactics  of  c&refully  formu- 
lated advertising  phrases.  Economic  real- 
ity cannot  be  turned  away  by  words.  The 
high  war  expenditures  undertaken  in 
the  late  1960*s  came  at  a  time  of  relative- 
ly high  employment.  They  also  occurred 
during  the  growth  of  nondefense  expend- 
itures in  the  Federal  budget.  When  these 
two  factors  were  mixed  together  with  ttie 
catalyst  of  deceptive  involvement  in  In- 
dochina and  underestimated  war  expend- 
itures, the  inflation  v  hlch  resulted  was 
only  to  be  expected. 

.^,s  a  country,  we  were  not  allowed  to 
view  the  information  that  might  have 
enabled  us  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  adopt  policies  designed  to  alleviate 
the  effect  of  heavy  wartime  spending. 
It  ir.  clear  from  the  publication  of  the 
•  Pentagon  Papers."  that  the  President's 
own  Coiincil  of  Economic  Advisers  wa.s 
not  informed  as  to  the  exact  expendl- 
lu.es  generated  by  our  invclv«nent  in 
Vietnam.  The  combined  effect  of  adding 
sizable  defense  and  nondefense  expend- 
itures to  the  economy  in  the  late  1960s 
led  to  an  increase  in  interest  rates,  a 
decline  m  housing,  and  higher  prices 
which  have  eventually  led  to  a  decline 
in  exports  from  this  country.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  professional  economist 
to  understand  the  implications  of  such 
an  economic  policy.  An  overheated  econ- 
omy led  to  price  rises  and  increased 
wage  demands  that  began  to  price  Amer- 
ican goods  out  of  the  competitive  hi- 
ternational  market  place.  Tlie  result  was 
a  growin.t;  deficit  in  our  tmlance  of  pay- 
ments, which  accelerated  the  flow  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign countries. 

For  the  past  few  years,  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  has  been  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  net  war  payments  needed  lo 
cover  our  costs  in  Vietnam.  If  the  presejit 
rate  for  1971  continues,  the  deficit  lor 
this  year  «ill  be  $9  billion  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  account,  which  will  be 
liigher  than  the  net  war  payment  for 
the  year. 

LeT  us  make  no  mi.stake  about  the  con- 
nection between  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  present  unhappy  economic  situa- 
tion at  home.  War  expenditures  added 
to  an  economy  of  high  employment  and 
led  directly  to  rapid  Inflation.  This  in 
turn  handcuffed  American  goods  in  the 
international  marketplace,  and  led  to 
a  precarious  international  position  for 
the  U.S.  dollar.  The  policies  of  the  Ne- 
tion  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 
were  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situe- 
tion;  tliey  simply  led  to  devastating  ur- 
employment  with  continued  inflation. 
While  other  factors  were  certainly  op- 
erating, there  is  no  doubt  that  Vietnam 
was  the  main  factor  that  derailed  the 
strong  economy  of  the  mid-1960's.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  over  30  per- 
cent during  the  decade  of  tlie  1960s,  but 
three-fourths  of  this  rise  occurred  after 
our  build-up  in  Vietnam.  Annual  cor- 
porate profits,  which  had  t)een  rising 
steadily  in  the  IMG's,  actually  declined 
$4.4  billion  from  1965  to  1970.  These  two 
key  economic  indicators  clearly  demon- 
strate that  neither  the  consvimer  nor  the 
businessman  gains  from  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam. 
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The  present  new  economic  policy  an- 
nounced to  cure  our  coim try's  economic 
ills  is  a  drastic  but  necessary  step  to  halt 
the  deterioration  of  oiu-  economy.  It  is 
important  to  see  how  crucial  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  is  associated  with 
our  presence  in  Vietnam.  Had  we  not  en- 
tered the  war  so  significantly  in  1965,  it 
is  very  hkely  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  have  shown  a  surplus  in  the 
late  1960's.  Instead,  we  maintained  a 
growing  deficit,  and  the  international 
money  market  finally  began  to  crumble 
under  the  weight  of  excess  dollars  held 
abroad.  When  Germany  chose  to  float 
its  currency  in  May  and  thereby  weaken 
the  dollar,  the  international  money  com- 
munity knew  that  the  action  by  Germany 
was  not  merely  a  warning  sign,  but  actu- 
ally sealed  the  fate  of  more  drastic 
changes  to  come.  This  international 
money  situation,  coupled  with  persistent 
domestic  inflation,  forced  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  action  announced 
in  Augiist.  In  no  way  can  any  of  these 
moves  be  separated  from  our  heavy  ex- 
penditiu-es  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  our  lives  have 
all  been  worsened  by  the  conflict  and  the 
necessary  economic  adjustments  associ- 
ated with  the  horrible  carnage  of  mod- 
ern high-powered  warfare?  In  earlier 
statements  an  Vietnam.  I  have  discussed 
the  human  misery  involved  in  the  kilUng 
and  carnage  of  the  war.  We  must  also 
realize  how  far  that  misery  is  extended 
when  a  war  affects  an  entire  economy  and 
its  international  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent article  by  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  published 
in  the  Washington  Post,  September  20, 
1971.  entitled  "Inflation;  The  Search  for 
a  Cure,"  which  illustrates  dramatically 
how  common  it  is  for  war  to  create  major 
disturbances  in  our  Nations  economy. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  certainly  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows : 

Infi-ation:     The     Search     for     a     Cvre 
(By  Alice  M.  RlvUn) 

The  wage-price  freeze  has  forced  the  na- 
tion to  face  a  hard  questlou:  what  do  we 
have  to  do  lo  run  a  reasonahly  free  economy 
at  full  employment  without  InflBtlon'  Most 
economlBta  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  or  even  whether 
11  has  an  answer.  They  are  hoping  that  the 
experience   of    the    1970"s    will    teach    us    all. 

Inflation,  like  a  fever.  Is  a  symptom,  not 
a  dl.sease.  At  the  moment,  the  economic 
doctors  are  not  sure  what  the  underlying 
disease  Is.  how  the  patient  will  respond  to 
various  treattnenla  or  what  prognosis  to 
make. 

One  reason  for  their  ignorance  Is  that 
they  have  not  been  dealing  with  inflation, 
certainly  not  the  present  variety  of  Infla. 
tlon.  for  very  long.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  under  40.  but  historically 
Inflation  has  not  been  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  American  economy.  Wholesale 
prices  were  no  higher  In  1940  than  In  1801. 
Indeed,  the  normal  condition  in  the  19th 
century  was  falling  prices.  Technology  was 
changing,  productivity  was  increasing, 
especially  In  agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
transportation.  Producers  competed  to  sell 
for  less  and  productivity  gains  were  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  lower  prices.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  government  intervention  to 
counteract  unemployment  when  it  occurred. 


The  pattern  of  falling  prices,  however,  was 
Interrupted  abruptly  and  dramatically 
every  time  there  was  a  war,  when  excess  war- 
time demand  for  Increases  in  goods  caused 
prices  to  shoot  up  rapidly.  Btu  there  was 
nothing  mysterious  about  these  wartime  in- 
flations— Just  too  much  money  chasing  too 
few  goods — and  the  downward  movement  of 
prices  was  reestablished  after  each  war  was 
over. 

Since  World  War  II.  however,  we  have  been 
living  in  a  different  environment — one  in 
which  the  general  price  level  never  seems 
to  fall,  in  which  moderate  price  increases  of 
1-2  per  cent  annually  have  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  normal  (not  characterized  as  "in- 
flation"), and  the  term  "inflation"  is  re- 
served for  accelerations  In  the  upward  drift 
of  prices,  say  to  3  per  cent  per  year  or  high- 
er. By  that  definition  there  have  been  four 
distinct  inflations  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  but  at  least  two  of  them  have  the 
historic  war-demand  explanation. 

Price  controls  held  inflation  pretty  well  in 
check  during  World  War  II  Itself,  but  prices 
shot  up  in  the  period  1946-48  when  controls 
were  lifted  and  wartime  savings  and  pent-up 
demands  for  consumer  goods  were  unleashed 
on  the  private  market.  Partial  mobilization 
and  panic  buying  by  consumers  produced 
another  jump  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  conflict  in  1950-61,  before  con- 
trols were  relnstltuted.  A  less  rapid,  but  much 
more  mystifying  inflationary  spurt,  however, 
followed  in  1956-57,  when  there  was  no  war 
and  the  economy  was  not  even  running  at 
full  capacity.  The  mystery  caused  many  econ- 
omists to  tiieorize  that  the  economy  had  en- 
tered a  new  era  In  which  inflation  could  be 
caused  by  cost  increases,  even  though  demand 
for  goods  was  sluggish,  or  In  which  a  few 
noncompetitive  basic  industries  like  steel 
could  raise  prices,  causing  an  upward-sptrnl- 
ing  chain  reaction  throughout  the  economy. 

Inflation  subsided  in  the  early  sixties,  be- 
gan again  in  1966,  and  persisted  with  exas- 
perating tenacity  until  the  Presidents'  des- 
peration move  of  last  August  15.  At  the  be- 
ginning, the  current  inflationary  episode 
posed  no  mystery — the  rapid  increase  in  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  build- 
up of  1966-67  (on  top  of  an  Investment 
boom)  made  this  Inflation  appear  to  conform 
to  historical  precedent.  But  the  persistence 
of  price  rises.  Indeed  their  rapid  acceleration 
In  1969-70,  when  the  war  was  winding  down 
and  unemployment  beginning  to  rise,  revived 
the  concern  of  the  late  1950's  that  the  current 
Inflation  was  a  new  virus,  one  perhaps  not 
susceptible  to  treatment  with  acceptable 
dosages  of  known  drugs. 

No  one  thinks  that  inflation  is  Incurable 
if  enough  unemployment  antidote  Is  admin- 
istered. At  some  level  of  unemployment  and 
underproduction  sellers  will  stop  raising 
prices  and  workers  will  forego  wage  In- 
creases rather  than  l>e  entirely  out  of  work. 
But  when  the  amount  of  unemployment  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  about  Is  large,  the  cure 
looks  worse  than  the  disease,  and  other  treat- 
ments, like  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
begin  to  look  attractive  It  was  the  persist- 
ence of  Inflation  In  the  face  of  a  6  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  that  led  President  Nixon 
to  prescribe  the  freeze — costly  medicine,  but 
surely  less  costly  than  even  more  unem- 
ployment. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  wage  and 
price  control  mechanism  should  follow  the 
freeze  depends  on  a  diagnosis  of  what  has 
really  happened  to  the  economy  in  the  last 
few  years.  Have  there  been  some  underlying 
changes  which  make  it  impossible  for  full 
employment  and  price  stability  to  coexist 
without  permanent  price  and  wage  controls? 
Or  can  we  expect,  after  a  period  of  tempo- 
rary controls,  to  return  to  free-market 
setting  of  wages  and  prices?  No  one  is  really 
sure. 

The  current  problem  may  be  simply  that 
once  inflations  get  started  they  are  hard  to 


bring  to  a  close,  even  If  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  Is  no  longer  high.  Cost- 
of-living  cl&uses  keep  wages  rising;  unions 
•trlve  for  wage  Increases  at  least  as  large  as 
those  already  achieved  by  other  unions;  and 
past  inflation  generates  self-fuiautng  expec- 
tations of  continued  price  and  wage  escala- 
tion. If  this  Is  the  basic  difficulty  then  tem- 
porary controls  may  work.  If  they  hold  back 
inflAtlcn  for  a  while  the  factors  which  keep 
it  going  may  peter  out  and  controls  may  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

Alternatively,  there  may  well  have  been  a 
basic  increase  in  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment which  is  compatible  with  stable  prices, 
an  Increase  due  to  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  force  and  other  factors.  It  is 
true  that  at  a  given  rate  of  unemployment, 
say  5  per  cent,  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  are  women  and  inexperienced 
young  workers  now  than  in  earlier  years.  It 
may  be  harder  to  reduce  unemployment 
among  these  groups  without  bidding  up  the 
wages  of  relatively  scarce  and  skilled  adult 
males,  whose  wage  increases,  in  turn,  tend 
to  increase  prices.  If  this  is  the  basic  expla- 
nation, then  fierxnanent  price-wage  controls 
may  not  be  needed  provided  other  means, 
such  as  public  employment  programs  or  in- 
tensive skill  training  for  the  young,  are  used 
to  reduce  unemployment. 

A  more  pessimistic  view,  held  by  econo- 
mist John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  among  others, 
is  that  price-wage  controls  vklll  be  needed 
from  now  on  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
chance  of  achieving  price  stability  and  full 
employment  simultaneously.  Galbraith  be- 
lieves wage  and  price  competition  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Our  current  economy  is  domi- 
nated by  a  few  giant  firms.  ("The  numbers 
are  not  great;  we  must  think  without  error  of 
most  work  being  done  by  five  or  six 
hundred  firms")  and  a  few  big  unions.  The 
giant  firms  can  set  prices  where  they  want 
them — they  do  not  have  to  react  to  market 
pressures  as  small  sellers  do  In  a  competi- 
tive market.  The  unions  can  exact  large 
wage  increases,  because  the  firms  know  they 
can  pass  the  costs  on  to  consumers  An  up- 
ward wage-price  spiral  is  Inevitable  Unless 
the  government  is  willing  to  put  pressure  on 
firms  and  unions  by  allowing  massive  unem- 
ployment— hardly  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive— it  win  have  to  resort  to  direct  con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices  to  mitigate  the  spi- 
ral. Few  economists  are  as  pessimistic  as 
Galbraith.  but  plenty  would  admit  the  possi- 
bility that  wage-price  controls  may  prove  a 
I>ermanent  necessity  if  Inflation  Is  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

Nor  does  past  experience  with  wage-price 
controls  provide  much  guidance  for  the  fu- 
ture. History  tells  us  that  in  wartime — with 
the  full  cooperation  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  and  an  elaborate  bureaucracy — com- 
prehensive mandatory  controls  can  operate 
effectively,  at  least  for  a  while.  The  World 
War  II  and  Korean  price  controls  did  work. 
There  was  a  special  wartime  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice, of  course,  and  besides  not  much  real 
sacrifice  was  necessary  Production  employ- 
ment and  profits  were  at  extremely  high  lev- 
els— no  one  was  hurting — a  fact  that  sug- 
gests that  general  prosperity  may  be  one  of 
the  keys  to  general  cooperation  with  wage- 
price  controls.  The  costs  in  red-tape  and  loss 
of  freedom  were  considerable  but  most  p>eo- 
ple  were  vnlUng  to  pay  these  costs  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  reasonable  price 
stability  In  wartime. 

The  past  success  in  voluntary  controls  is 
more  questionable.  The  experience  «ith  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  guideposts  In  the  1960s 
Is  open  to  Interpretation. 

The  Kennedy  administration  came  into  a 
situation  In  which  price  stability  had  been 
bought — In  the  last  Elsenhower  years — at 
the  price  of  considerable  unemployment. 
The  new  team  was  eager  for  economic  ex- 
pansion, but  equally  eager  to  accomplish  it 
without   inflation.  In  part  because  the  bal- 
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ance  of  payments  deficit  was  growing,  and. 
In  those  days,  letting  the  dollar  float  was  an 
unthinkable  thought.  So  they  promulgated 
the  guldeposts — a  set  of  rules  about  wage  and 
price  Increases — and  urged  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  them. 

The  first  rule  was  that  wages  shoxild  rise 
at  the  rate  at  which  productivity  (output 
per  man  hour)  was  rising  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  That  was  to  be  a  genera]  rule,  al- 
though It  was  noted  that  wages  would  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  somewhat  faster  In  Industries 
with  exceptionally  low  wage  rates  or  with 
labor  shortages,  and  somewhat  slower  In 
other  Industries.  The  second  rule  was  that 
prices  should  change  In  line  with  costs, 
going  down  In  Industries  with  higher  than 
average  productivity,  especially  those  with 
high  profits,  and  up  In  th06«  with  below  av- 
erage productivity.  The  net  result  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fairly  stable  general  price  level 
with  gradually  rising  wages 

The  rules  were  sensible  and.  In  fact,  the 
early  1960's  were  years  of  relative  price  sta- 
bility, although  It  Is  not  clear  how  much 
credit  goes  to  the  guldeposts.  There  were  a 
few  spectacular  Incidents,  notably  the  gov- 
ernment's confrontation  with  the  steel  In- 
dustry In  19«2.  In  which  presidential  pres- 
sure to  conform  to  the  guldeposts  was  clear- 
ly effective  TTiere  were  others,  like  construc- 
tion wages,  where  the  gtildeposts  were  clearly 
violated.  Efforts  to  Induce  actual  price  cuts, 
such  as  would  have  been  appropriate  In  the 
highly  profitable  automobile  Industry,  met 
wUh  failure.  On  balance,  the  guldeposts 
moderated  price  and  wage  Increases  In  the 
early  1960s,  although  It  Is  Impossible  to  say 
how  much 

Tlie  pressure  of  the  Vietnam  bulld-up 
made  the  guldeposts  more  difficult  to  take 
seriously  In  fawt.  the  government  abandoned 
the  practice  of  Issuing  specific  numerical 
guldeposts  and  tried  Instead  to  exert  Its  In- 
fluence on  a  few  crucial  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions This  practice,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  "Jawboning.  "  probably  al.so  had  a  mod- 
erating Influence,  but  was  voclferou-sly  re- 
jected— as  unwarranted  Interference  with  a 
Jree  economy—  by  the  Republicans  when  they 
took  office 

In  the  light  of  this  history  It  Is  not  at  all 
obvloiu  what  should  JoUow  the  current 
freeze,  if  only  because  no  one  yet  knows  for 
sure  exactly  what  Is  causing  this  inflation, 
how  long  It  will  last,  or  what  should  be  done 
about  It  In  view  of  all  the  uncertainty,  what- 
ever controls  are  tried  should  be  seen  as 
frankly  experimental  As  a  nation  we  will 
have  to  try  various  approaches  until  we  find 
oiie  that  works  What  has  finally  become  clear 
Is  that  the  American  people  are  no  longer 
willing  to  tolerate  either  high  unemployment 
or  rapid  Inflation  and  are  willing  to  put  con- 
siderable effort  into  finding  a  workable 
mechanism  that  does  away  with  both 

CROWTH   or   NATIOMAL   DISTBl'ST   AND   SUSPICION 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  Uie  war 
has  done  more  than  disable  and  kill  many 
of  our  fine  young  men,  or  robbed  us  of 
uicome,  jobs,  and  a  stable  dollar.  It  has 
also  eroded  tlie  very  soul  of  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  unity  and  purpose  that  began  to 
coalesce  in  this  country  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  have  been  shattered  by  our 
presence  in  Southeajst  Asia.  Distrust  has 
replaced  cooperation;  division  has  re- 
placed common  efforts  toward  the  public 
Kood. 

Deception  has  been  one  of  Uie  key 
traits  in  official  explanations  of  our  in- 
volvement. The  tragedy  of  Uus  \&  not  so 
much  that  a  handful  of  men  lose  their 
honor,  but  that  an  entire  Nation  Jeop- 
ardizes ite  Boul.  CXir  Oovemment  is  based 
on  mutual  trust  between  our  elected 
officials  and  the  people.  The  damage  done 


by  the  violation  of  that  trust  will  bear 
bitter  fruit  for  years  to  come.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Pentagon  Papers  washes 
away  any  attempt  to  explain  our  involve- 
ment on  the  basis  of  rational  and  open 
deliberations.  The  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  air  war  at  the  same  time 
that  our  rhetoric  heralds  the  return  of 
combat  troops  is  simply  a  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  and  principles 
that  ensnared  us  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam those  many  years  ago. 

The  Senate,  in  a  closed  session  last 
June,  discovered  that  the  air  war  in  Lao.s 
was  leading  this  country  into  a  new  bed 
of  quicksand  while  our  pronouncements 
were  claiming  steady  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  300.000  Laotians  have  been 
turned  into  refugees  by  our  air  war  over 
their  homeland.  Already  our  Nation  has 
released  more  than  Uiree  times  the  ton- 
nage of  World  War  II  bombing  in  the  air 
of  Indochina.  To  continue  such  activity 
under  the  cover  of  pronouncements  of 
disengagement  will  simply  lead  to 
further  shattering  of  the  bonds  that  have 
so  delicately  held  this  country  together. 
Rather  than  causing  a  rallying  together 
of  our  national  efTort.  Vietnam  has 
caused  the  growth  of  division  and  fac- 
tion. This  is  too  large  a  cost  to  pay. 

DRt'C  ADDICTION  IN  THK  I'  S    ABMY 

We  are  not  the  only  Americans  who 
realize  tlie  impropriety  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  The  men  serving  In  our 
Armed  Forces  also  recognize  this  fact.  As 
a  result  of  the  unclear  rationale  for 
American  presence  there,  and  the  inac- 
tion associated  with  a  military  strategy 
based  on  holding  enclaves,  the  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  have  turned  to  drugs. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  50.000  troops 
have  now  been  involved  in  the  use  of 
drugs  in  Vietnam,  and  that  at  least  15 
percent  have  become  addicted.  Precise 
figures  in  this  area  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  it  is  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  drug  problem  is  extensive  among  our 
troops  in  Vietnam.  The  net  result  of  this 
will  be  a  tremendous  drain  of  human 
and  financial  resources  of  this  country 
as  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems 
tliese  yoiuig  men  will  carry  with  them 
upon  their  return  to  their  homeland. 
Again  we  must  ask  the  question.  Is  our  in- 
volvement worth  tills  price?  The  answer 
must  be  a  resounding  "No." 

I'RI.SONtRS  OF  WAR  A.ND  SEPARATED  TAMILIES 

Tlie  war  has  placed  a  tremendous  load 
on  the  family  life  of  many  American 
.servicemen.  Though  all  servicemen  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  must  bear  this  burden, 
no  one  bears  it  with  the  severity  of  those 
vviiose  loved  ones  are  now  Jailed  by  the 
enemy  forces  in  tliat  country.  The  longer 
we  prolong  this  war,  the  more  we  impose 
separation  on  the  families  of  servicemen 
and  prisoners  of  war.  The  only  way  to 
reimite  these  families  is  to  end  the  war. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clif- 
ford announced  earlier  this  year  that  his 
discussions  with  representatives  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  indicated  tliat  arrangements  for 
the  release  of  prisoners  would  be  made  as 
soon  as  this  country  set  a  speciAc  date 
for  Uie  withdrawal  of  its  combat  forces 
and  ended  the  bombing.  The  same  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  Senator 
George   McGovehn   and   Repre.sentatlve 


Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York,  after 
their  visits  to  Indochina.  The  only  way  to 
test  this  argument  is  to  arrange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  in  warfare  for 
pri-^oners  to  be  exchanged  after  hostil- 
ities cease  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
argue  for  continuation  of  the  war  bear 
a  responsibility  to  these  spearated  fam- 
ilies to  provide  an  explanation  for  the 
continued  separation  of  husbands  and 
fathers  from  their  families. 

LEADERSHIP  IN   FOREICN   AFFAIRS 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  made  Con- 
gress aware  of  tJie  responsibilities  it  has 
neglected  in  past  decades.  This  is  to  the 
benefit  of  Congress  and  the  country,  but 
the  overall  pattern  of  leadership  now  be- 
ing formed  as  a  result  of  contentions  over 
tins  war  is  not  healthy  for  this  country. 
The  President  and  Congress  should  co- 
oiierate  in  formulating  policies  on  foreign 
policy,  and  the  result  seems  best  when 
the  President  first  establishes  tlie  lead. 
But  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam  does 
not  allow  this  kind  of  pattern.  We  can 
wait  no  longer. 

In  order  to  rationalize  executive  lead- 
ersiiip  that  has  led  us  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, advocates  of  presidential  power 
have  gone  to  unhealthy  extremes.  The 
comments  ol  the  State  Department  on 
March  10.  1969.  regarding  the  national 
commitments  resolution  are  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this: 

As  Comm.ander  In  Chief,  the  I'resldent  has 
the  sole  auihorlcy  to  command  our  Armed 
Forces,  whether  they  are  within  or  outside 
the  United  States.  And.  although  reasonable 
men  may  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  should  do  so.  the  President  has  the 
con.stlluiiunal  power  to  ."^end  US.  mlUtarv 
forcps  abr.j.id  without  specific  congressional 
approv  :»1 

Tlie  point  I  would  make  is  this:  Such 
comments  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  developing  cooperative  leadership  in 
foreign  affairs  for  this  country.  Some  de- 
gree of  struggle  between  the  branches  of 
Government  is  always  healthy:  The  de- 
gree of  contention  between  the  executive 
and  congressional  branches  over  Viet- 
nam has  clearly  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  beneficial  competition.  The  state  of  our 
Nation  demands  unified  leadership.  Viet- 
nam has  instead  produced  contentions  ni 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

EJFECT     or    THE     WAR    ON     VIETNAM     CASl'AITIES 

The  war  hius  been  devastating  for 
South  Vietnam.  Its  military  forces  have 
absorbed  twice  the  number  of  casualties 
received  by  U.S.  forces.  Over  cne-third 
of  the  population  are  now  refugees  The 
war  lias  chased  the  peaceful  civilian 
population  of  Vietnam  baclc  and  forth 
across  its  beautiful  mountains  and  Jun- 
gled  valleys.  Every  study  of  Vietnam 
shows  that  the  greatest  de.sire  of  the 
population  is  simply  to  achieve  peace 

THE   ECONUMr 

The  war  has  caused  severe  dislocation 
in  the  U.S.  economy;  but  it  has  virtually 
devasuted  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Prices  have  risen  700  percent  since 
1965  South  Vietnam's  balance-of-pay- 
ment  account  showed  a  deficit  of  $588 
million  in  1970.  Tliat  deficit  takes  on  in- 
creased meaning  when  we  see  that  South 
Vietnam  Imported  $600  million  worth  of 
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goods  and  only  exported  $12  million 
worth  of  their  products.  South  Vietnam 
has  come  to  depend  overwhelmingly  on 
U.S.  aid  for  its  existence.  A  minimum  of 
50  percent  of  the  Soirth  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernmental budget  is  financed  through 
U.S.  aid.  This  is  not  healthy  for  any 
government. 

POSTWAR    ADJUSTMENTS 

Modernization  brought  by  U.S.  money 
has  created  rising  expectations  among 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Influx  of  technology  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  can  only  be  supported  by 
the  flow  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 
to  South  Vietnam.  Austerity  measures 
will  certainly  be  neces&arj'  after  the  war 
is  over  and  U.S.  presence  declines.  The 
longer  America  maintains  its  presence 
in  Vietnam  the  more  difficult  this  re- 
adjustment will  be.  Our  presence  has  al- 
ready brought  difficulties  by  creating  life 
styles  that  cannot  be  supported  after  we 
withdraw.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  avoid 
making  the  situation  worse  by  continu- 
ing our  presence  and  making  the  re- 
adjustment more  and  more  difficult  as 
more  Vietnamese  become  accustomed  to 
our  way  of  life. 

ACBICULTITKE 

Vietnam  was  once  the  rice  basket  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam has  now  made  past  liistory  of  such 
productivity.  Rice  production  has  been 
cut  in  half  since  1965.  The  country  used 
to  export  great  quantities  of  rice,  but  has 
not  done  so  since  1964.  This  is  particu- 
larly httrmful  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
65  percent  of  the  17  million  South  Viet- 
namese make  their  living  through  agri- 
culture. The  bombing,  population  shifts, 
and  use  of  chemicals  in  warfare  have  had 
immediate  effects  which  have  caused  a 
drop  in  production,  and  will  continue  to 
bring  long  run  difficulties  for  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  Vietnamese  society. 

DCroUATION 

One-seventh  of  the  land  area  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  sprayed  with  de- 
foliants. This  is  enough  for  6  poimds  per 
person  in  the  Vietnamese  population.  The 
use  of  siKh  chemical  substances  has  de- 
stroyed food  that  would  supply  600,000 
people  for  1  year,  and  enough  timber  to 
supply  Vietnamese  needs  for  30  years. 
Can  anyone  imagine  that  the  cost  of  this 
war  has  matched  the  benefits  for  the 
Vietnamese  society? 

DEMOCRATIC    ELECTIONS 

South  Vietnam  has  just  completed  a 
farcical  election.  President  Thieu  ran  as 
an  unopposed  candidate.  Perhaps  the 
most  telling  comment  about  this  election 
was  the  fact  that  President  Thieu  can 
only  manage  such  an  election  through 
the  control  of  the  apparatus  he  has 
established  with  American  support  and 
aid  The  immediate  effect  of  such  an  elec- 
tion is  to  give  an  image  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit  to  the  present  government  in 
Vietnam  and  to  our  involvement  with 
It.  The  longrim  effect,  however,  could 
be  even  more  disabling  to  Vietnam,  If 
the  present  Oovernment  in  Vietnam  does 
not  establish  broad -based  participation 
in  Its  processes,  it  is  doomed  to  falliu-e. 
That  failure  will  come  when  American 
presence  is  withdrawn.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  we  are  definitely 


withdrawing — though  he  has  not  estab- 
lished a  definite  date  for  withdrawal — 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  ttie 
Thieu  government  has  to  face  such  a 
realtty. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  The  vi- 
ability of  a  postwar  government  in 
Vietnam  will  depend  on  its  ability  to 
draw  the  various  factions  in  Vietnam 
together  to  form  a  unified  government. 
As  long  as  our  presence  is  used  to  defeat 
such  a  purpose,  we  are  being  used  for 
the  disservice  of  the  future  of  Vietnam. 
The  gains  made  over  the  last  few  years 
toward  establishing  a  rudimentary 
form  of  participatory  democracy  have 
been  swept  aside  by  the  recent  elections. 

We  must  do  more  than  attempt  to 
bring  other  candidates  in  by  offering 
them  financial  support.  We  must  instead 
exert  our  influence  to  force  a  truly  open 
election.  If  we  do  not,  our  entire  effort 
in  Vietnam  will  be  for  nothing.  The  pres- 
ent government  is  doomed  to  failure  if 
it  does  not  broaden  its  support;  Com- 
munist takeover  is  inevitable  if  President 
Thieu  follows  the  pattern  of  Diem  and 
narrows  the  portion  of  the  population 
allowed  to  particip>ate  in  the  political 
process.  A  viable  election  would  show 
North  Vietnam  that  South  Vietnam  is 
moving  toward  a  government  that  ac- 
tually reflects  and  controls  its  popula- 
tion. This  in  tura  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  lead  to  meaningful  discussions 
with  North  Vietnam  for  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  warfare  that  nows  covers 
that  land. 

STBATEGIC    NEEDS    OF    THE    tTNITXD    STATES 

The  role  of  China  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
crucial  to  determining  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  that  area  in  the  future. 
Our  misconceptions  regarding  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  helped  lead  us 
into  Vietnam  in  the  beginning.  We  mis- 
takenly thought  that  China  controlled 
North  Vietnam,  and  that  she  waa  at- 
tempting to  expand  her  military  control 
throughout  the  region.  Such,  in  fact,  has 
not  been  the  case.  North  Vietnam  has 
constantly  feared  close  association  with 
China.  Those  who  know  Southeast  Asia 
know  that  countries  there  have  an  in- 
herent dislike  for  China,  and  that  if  left 
alone  they  would  seek  at  a  minimimi  to 
establish  neutrality  rather  than  close 
ties  with  China. 

Our  involvement  in  Vietnam  may  in- 
deed force  countries  closer  to  China  in 
order  to  balance  the  undue  influence  they 
feel  from  our  coimtry.  Recently,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  initiated  contacts 
with  China  and  in  the  process  gave  a  very 
interesting  reason: 

Vietnam  shows  how  dangerous  It  is  to  be 
too  loved  by  a  major  power. 

Just  as  the  Influence  of  China  turned 
out  to  be  a  mirage  leading  us  into  Viet- 
nam, so  also  is  the  notion  that  the  road 
out  of  Vietnam  lies  on  a  path  through 
Peking.  If  the  annoimced  trip  by  our 
President  to  Peking  is  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war.  it  is  based 
on  misconception.  The  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  is  a  Commimist  coiintry  is  in- 
deed an  imhappy  reality.  Given  that  fact. 
the  best  role  for  the  strategic  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  remain  the  "buffer"  state  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Chma    Attempts 


by  our  Nation  to  drive  Vietnam  into  the 
arms  of  China  will  only  lead  to  disaster. 

Otir  strategic  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  rest  with  the  dominant  powers  m 
that  area.  Japan  and  China.  Our  success 
there  will  depend  on  how  well  we  keep 
our  friendship  with  Japan  and  how  soon 
we  estabUsh  stable  relations  with  China. 
Vietnam  hinders  both  these  develop- 
ments. We  are  paying  a  strategic  cost  for 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
other  costs  known  so  well  in  our  country. 

I  want  to  restate  my  belief  that  we 
must  take  steps  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broadly  based  government 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  the  rulers  of  South 
Vietnam  will  not  allow  the  development 
of  a  democratic  government,  then  we 
should  cut  our  losses  and  sever  our  ties 
with  such  men  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

After  55.000  dead  Americans,  more 
than  300,000  woimded  and  $130  billion 
spent,  all  we  have  to  show  is  a  dictator 
eliminating  opponents,  making  himself 
the  sole  candidate  and  overwhelmingly 
reelecting  himself  by  force.  This  is  where 
we  stand  after  almost  two  centuries  of 
independence.  Here  lies  the  heritage  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  lover  of  liberty  and 
apostle  of  individual  dignity;  betrayed 
by  an  Asian  dictator  and  the  Government 
of  the  country  he  helped  found. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have 
fought  not  to  enslave  others,  but  to  free 
them.  Now,  in  the  name  of  poUtical  ex- 
pediency, we  have  reversed  our  tradition 
by  openly  assisting  Thieu  to  stifle  rep- 
resentative democracy,  negating  sacri- 
fices made  by  our  Nation  during  this 
misdirected  war. 

Worse,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Saigon,  including  the  Ambassador  him- 
self, acted  as  an  arm  of  the  "Iliieu  regime, 
accepting  silently  the  ugly  reahty  of 
wholesale  suppression  of  dissent.  In  the 
process,  our  degradation  before  the 
world  was  compounded. 

Is  this  an  example  we  are  determined 
to  set  for  a  generation  of  American 
youth?  Can  we  expect  to  exercise  leader- 
ship anywhere  on  the  basis  of  moral 
rectitude  and  respect  for  human  rights'* 
Can  we  hope  to  command  any  respect 
save  that  engendered  by  a  mailed  fist? 

From  this  moment  on,  we  stand 
branded  as  champion  of  Presidwat  Thieu. 
whose  poUce  and  troops  effectively 
silenced  dissenters;  people  who  took  our 
words  about  self-determination  and 
parliamentary  institutions. 

There  can  be  no  evasion  of  resfXMisi- 
billty.  We  caruiot  say  to  anyone  that  we 
did  not  know  what  was  being  d<»ie  in 
our  name 

Every  American  boy  who  dies  or  is 
wotmded  in  Viet  Nam  now  is  a  monu- 
ment to  our  persistent  desire  to  embrace 
dictatorship,  no  matter  how  blatant 
That  is  what  our  amendment  is  about. 

We  cannot  prop  up  and  do  battle  for 
this  kind  of  cause  without  being  indeli- 
bly stained  by  it  and  its  deeds.  We  aie 
what  we  believe  in  and  stand  for  We 
become  what  we  defend  and  embrace 
Will  we  want  to  exhibit  pride  in  such  a 
venture  in  times  to  oome?  Hardly. 

One  would  have  to  search  diliK«itl>- 
today  to  discover  any  thinking  Americaii 
to  endorse  further  American  commit- 
ment to  the  Indochina  conflict.  Now  it  is 
time  for  us  to  confront  the  realit.v  of 
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what  a  continuation  of  our  involvement 
wUJ  mean  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
and  Its  Institutions. 

Many  a  great  power  throughout  his- 
tory has  been  drained  of  vitality  through 
blind  ijersistencc  in  a  sterile  foreign  ad- 
venture. Athens  found  its  Syracuse.  Na- 
poleonic France  found  its  Spain  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  III  found  his  Mexico. 
No  state,  whatever  its  might,  can  pursue 
such  a  course  without  being  bled  of  its 
physical  strength  and  Ideological  ferver. 

America's  military  power  has  always 
been  mounted  on  a  vehicle  of  positive 
ideology.  Self  determination,  an  end  to 
slavery.  Federal  power  versus  States 
rights  and  a  struggle  against  tyranny; 
these  have  been  motivating  forces  be- 
hind our  most  spectacular  victories. 

An  ignoble  cause  can  never  help  but 
degrade  and  eventually  defeat  those  who 
fight  for  it.  Who  can  deny  that  colonial- 
ism, imperialism,  slavei-y,  and  race  hate 
degraded  our  opponents  in  the  past? 
Who  can  deny  that  our  persistent  em- 
brace of  all  the  evil  this  war  represents 
will  not  erode  us  in  a  similar  maimer? 

We  would  do  well  as  a  country  to  cal- 
culate what  prolongation  of  our  involve- 
ment will  mean.  It  will  multiply  and  ex- 
pand the  already  severe  effects  of  nega- 
tive factors  in  our  national  life. 

Dialog  between  groups  has  in  many 
instances  given  way  to  utter  estrange- 
ment. Whatever  happened  to  the  theme 
of  President  Nixon's  inaugural,  "Bring 
Us  Together?  "  It  has  gone  the  way  of 
our  prosperity,  progress  in  human 
rights  and  dedication  to  domestic  prob- 
lems. If  we  continue  to  wage  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  meaningful  discussion  of 
differing  points  of  view  on  vital  issues 
will  become  a  rarity.  We  cannot  afford 
further  stifling  of  such  discussion.  As  a 
result  of  our  Asian  adventure,  we  have 
sustained  an  unprecedented  rebuff.  We 
are  unaccustomed  as  a  nation  to  such 
shocks.  The  longer  we  remain  committed 
there,  the  more  severe  will  be  our  even- 
tual harm.  One  ultimate  result  of  such 
a  chain  of  happenings  will  be  an  unprec- 
edented Insularity  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  Americans. 

If  we  persist  in  an  already  sterile  mili- 
tary enterprise,  complete  with  oppres- 
sion characterizing  our  Saigon  clients, 
we  shall  lose  what  is  left  of  any  good  will 
we  have  accumulated  aroiind  the  world. 
Never  before  has  America  loomed  over 
the  international  stage  as  a  potential 
aggressive  force,  complete  with  interven- 
tion, abuse  of  technology  and  abuses 
against  civilian  populations. 

Previously,  we  have  been  a  defender 
of  liberty,  liberator  of  enslaved  peoples, 
and  nation  of  rebullders.  In  the  eyes  of 
much  of  the  nonwhite  world,  we  have 
become  a  destroyer  of  non-Anglo-Saxon 
cultures  and  societies.  Even  though  we 
did  not  intend  it,  such  an  image  has  been 
created  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  with  no  memories  of  the 
Kaiser,  Hitler,  and  the  Korean  invasion. 

They  see  only  devastated  villages,  de- 
foliated vistas,  mutilated  youngsters, 
and  fleets  of  bombers  dropping  tonnages 
that  have  turned  much  of  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  landscape  rivaling  the  moon 
in  desolation.  Today  we  stand  before 
much  of  the  world,  like  it  or  not,  as  a 


domineering.  ultra-powerful  state, 
gorged  with  foreign  raw  materials  and 
destructive  technology,  tearing  up  small 
countries  resisting  our  will. 

We  can  hope  to  be  respected  only  by 
coming  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  Viet- 
nam and  leaving  it  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
Only  by  such  action  can  we  salvage  a 
vestige  of  pride,  self  respect,  and  natioiml 
dignity,  avoiding  the  fate  of  being  con- 
sidered a  pariah  among  nations;  a  kind 
of  super-powerful  Albania  or  North 
Korea. 

It  is  written  that  he  who  sows  ihc 
wind  reaps  the  whirlwind.  Such  a  truism 
will  bear  bitter  fruit  in  our  land  in  years 
to  come,  emanating  from  the  very  men 
who  have  had  to  fight  tliis  war.  It  will 
come  from  boys  we  have  trained;  a  gen- 
eration of  killers  for  a  cause  that  turned 
out  to  be  devoid  of  meaning. 

It  would  be  a  beneficial  exercise  if 
Americans  made  it  a  point  to  seek  out 
and  speak  to  veterans  of  the  Indochina 
adventure.  Most  people  will  recoil  in 
alienation  from  the  reaction,  such  is  its 
force,  bitterness  and  barely  repressed 
violence. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  idealism,  patri- 
otism, and  commitment  turned  sour  by 
a  sense  of  betrayal.  Millions  of  veterans 
harbor  a  sour  taste  of  being  let  down  by 
the  very  society  they  fought  for.  Ideal- 
Ism  has  been  replaced  by  cynicism,  patri- 
otism by  bitterness  and  commitment  by 
anger.  Across  our  land  there  have  been 
no  victory  parades  for  these  men.  Rather, 
they  have  returned  to  violent  polemics 
and  acrimonious  debates  dividing  us  over 
the  war  most  now  feel  Is  a  waste.  Mem- 
ories of  friends  dead  and  suffering  shared 
become  betrayals  to  be  avenged  instead 
of  recollections  to  be  cherished. 

Worse,  our  society  has  shortchanged 
them  in  terms  of  jobs,  skills,  training. 
and  a  feeling  of  being  wanted.  As  they 
join  lines  of  patients  waiting  treatment 
in  staff  and  fund-short  veterans  hos- 
pitals, they  ponder. 

We  extend  our  commitment  to  Saigon 
at  the  risk  of  producing  still  more  such 
frustrated  men.  It  behooves  America  to 
get  about  the  long-delayed  task  of  eas- 
ing their  transition  and  absorbing  the 
harsher  edges  of  their  emotions  ratlier 
than  creating  more  of  them,  risking  even 
greater  divisions  and  alienation. 

America  would  do  well  to  ponder  an- 
other nondegradable  byproduct  of  tliis 
conflict:  creation  of  a  wartime  mentality 
already  lasting  close  to  a  decade.  An  en- 
tire generation  of  Americans  has  grown 
to  maturity  knowing  nothing  but  con- 
flict. Our  guns  have  never  been  silent  to 
them.  War  has  become  a  permanent  state 
of  mind.  Peace  is  a  word  used  by  people 
running  for  office  or  mentioned  in  ser- 
mons. We  teach  it  in  school.  We  pay  lip- 
service  to  it  at  public  festivals.  'Vet  in 
real  life  we  exist  in  a  constant  state  of 
war.  Our  foreign  policy  is  at  odd.s  with 
our  ideals  and  national  goals  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  yoimg  people.  Is  It 
a  source  of  wonder,  then,  that  so  many 
of  them  are  harshly  estranged  from 
society? 

Another  result  has  been  virulent  hatred 
of  America  by  those  very  minorities 
who  have  borne  such  a  disproportionate 
share  of  sacriflces  in  the  field.  Well-to- 


do  America  has  lived  sheltered  in  large 
measure  from  the  ugliness  of  Indochina. 
Not  so  the  case  in  our  minority  commu- 
nities. Black,  brown,  red,  Appalachian, 
poor  southern  wiiite.  poor  rural,  poor 
urban  ethnic,  poorly  educated,  and  non- 
college-deferment  people.  All  have  spilled 
their  blood  in  more  than  full  measure. 
If  we  persist  in  this  conflict,  we  shall  end 
by  incurring  more  alienation  on  the  part 
of  these  citizens  than  from  anyone  else. 

This  conflict  has  prostituted,  cor- 
rupted, and  bastardized  every  ideal  we 
purport  to  stand  for.  Jefferson  spoke  of 
the  tree  of  liberty  sprouting  in  the  soil 
of  America.  What  chance  does  it  have 
to  flourish  if  it  is  poisoned  by  dictator- 
ship, abrogation  of  civil  liberties,  and 
suppression  of  dissent? 

Indochina  has  led  to  the  development 
of  a  fullblown  counterculture,  hostile 
to  every  traditional  American  value. 
Everywhere  we  are  confronted  by  evi- 
dence of  its  infrastructure,  hating  our 
ideals,  damning  our  institutions  and  vil- 
lifying  our  way  of  life.  Many  of  its  rep- 
resentatives are  our  own  children,  who, 
in  the  face  of  national  endorsement  of 
an  inexcusable  conflict,  in  moral  agony 
turn  upon  us  as  personifications  of  na- 
tional hypocrisy. 

America's  capacity  for  cultural  and  po- 
litical pluralism  is  also  being  irreparably 
damaged.  I*revlously,  the  American  ge- 
nius was  compromise.  Every  crisis  con- 
fronting us  was  averted  or  watered  down 
by  compromise.  The  only  time  that  failed 
us,  we  wei-e  plunged  into  civil  war.  Today 
pluralism  and  its  corollary  of  compro- 
mise are  in  grave  Jeopardy  because  of  po- 
litical polarization,  one  of  the  bitterest, 
most  menacing  byproducts  of  Vietnam. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  American 
people  deeply  distrust  their  Government. 
Before  now,  we  were  almost  unique 
among  nations  in  that  most  citizens  were 
predisposed  to  grant  credence  to  claims 
and  statements  of  their  Government.  Eu- 
ropesm  regimes  enviously  noted  this 
syndrome,  knowing  centuries  of  hard  les- 
sons had  taught  their  citizenry  to  exhibit 
the  opposite  reaction. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
an  exception.  Our  people  have  been  lied 
to  and  lied  to  again.  Falsehood  has  been 
piled  upon  exaggeration.  We  have  had 
fraudulent  victories,  secret  negotiations, 
plans  to  end  the  war,  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  a  host  of  other  clalins  by 
people  garbed  in  traditional  symbols  of 
authority  and  credibility.  All  have  been 
proven  false.  No  nation  can  long  survive 
if  its  people  overwhelmingly  distrust  its 
leaders  and  the  institutions  they  domi- 
nate and  mold.  For  the  second  time  we 
have  met  with  frustration  in  Asia.  I  fear 
creation  of  a  new  Ameiican  attitude  of 
hatred  for  Asia,  Asians,  and  things  re- 
lated to  that  area  of  the  world.  We  mu.st 
act  more  out  of  a  sense  of  national  .self 
preservation  than  through  mere  indigna- 
tion, I  have  offered  my  amendment  as  an 
alternative  to  a  program  of  endless  with- 
drawal and  continual  support  of  the 
present  dictatorship.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  recognize  the  need  to  help  es- 
tablish a  popular,  broadly  based  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  coupled  with  a 
definite  date  to  liquidate  U.S.  military 
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presence,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  t)elieve  I  understand  its  appeal 
under  present  clrciunstances.  However,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered,  which  Is  designed  to 
force  a  new  presidential  election  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  not  here  to  attack,  or  to  de- 
fend, the  recent  elections  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  it  is  enough  to  say  that  what 
transpired  In  Vietnam  on  Sunday  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  demo- 
cratic processes  as  they  are  applied  here 
in  the  United  States.  However,  tlie  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment is  whether  we  will  seek  to  apply 
made-in-the-United  States  standards  to 
events  in  a  country  10,000  miles  away.  I 
think  we  cannot,  and  should  not,  do  so. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  been  trying  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  defend 
themselves  so  that  they  can  develop  their 
own  democratic  processes.  We  have  not 
demanded,  up  to  now,  that  their  proc- 
esses necessarily  mirror  ours. 

If  we  seek  to  require  that  Vietnamese 
elections  meet  U.S.  standards,  I  think  we 
will  be  sending  an  unfortunate  message 
to  capitals  around  the  world.  We  will  be 
saying  that  the  United  States  will  ca- 
priciously Intrude  Into  the  political  proc- 
esses of  Its  allies  and  into  the  political 
processes  of  the  nations  to  whom  it  pro- 
vides assistance  on  the  threat  of  with- 
drawing that  assistance.  I  would  not  like 
Congress  to  send  out  any  such  message. 

Whatever  countries  will  these  guide- 
lines be  applied  to? 

Further,  I  question  whether  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  this  amendment  could 
ever  be  honestly  met  and  whether  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  ever  make  the  findings 
which  the  amendment  requires. 

For  example,  the  amendment  says 
elections  should  "guarantee  free  and 
open  competition"  among  opposing  can- 
didates. I  suggest  that  Congress  has  re- 
cently been  at  work  because  we  are  not 
convinced  that  free  and  open  competi- 
tion is  guaranteed  in  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  requires  that  cam- 
paign workers  be  free  from  "harassment 
and  intimidation."  In  many  democratic 
nations,  including  the  United  States, 
charges  are  often  made  involving  such 
intimidation. 

The  amendment  says  that  open  and 
free  elections  should  guarantee  that 
voters  "are  allowed  to  freely  exercise 
their  franchise."  I  suggest  that  in  the 
United  States,  which  Is  generally  thought 
of  to  be  the  freest  of  the  free  nations,  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  deliver  on 
that  guarantee. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
Montoya  amendment  can  be  read  as  re- 
quiring not  only  that  South  Vietnam  con- 
duct elections  as  we  conduct  them,  but 
even  that  South  Vietnam  conduct  elec- 
tions as  we  would  like  to  see  them  con- 
ducted. It  has  been  frequently  said  in 
this  debate  that  the  United  States  Is 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  One  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  has  already  been  adopted 


which  Is  designed  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  U.S.  withdrawal. 

In  reality,  the  Montoya  amendment  is 
not  really  an  amendment  directed  at  the 
elections  in  Vietnam;  It  Is  in  truth  and 
in  fact  a  Vietnam  withdrawal  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  only  a  withdrawal  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  also  a  funds  cutoff 
amendment. 

The  amendment  provides  that  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  for  opera- 
tions in  Indochina  may  not  be  expended 
beyond  a  period  up  to  February  3,  or 
possibly  up  to  April  1,  1972.  In  other 
words,  all  that  could  be  gained  by  a  new 
election  in  Vietnam  under  this  amend- 
ment prior  to  Febi'uary  3,  1972,  would  be 
the  extension  of  an  additional  3  months 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  new  government. 
What  sort  of  assurance,  guarantee,  or 
support  is  that  for  the  type  elections,  the 
type  democracy  that  this  amendment 
seeks  to  supr>ort? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  inas- 
much as  other  allies  that  we  support  and 
to  whom  we  give  financial  assistance 
have  elections  of  which  we  would  not 
approve,  we  should  not  discriminate  in 
our  commitment  against  South  Vietnam. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  simply 
supersedes  the  Mansfield  amendment 
which  already  has  been  adopted  to  the 
pending  measure.  The  amendment  not 
only  urges  the  President  to  negotiate,  but 
also,  in  fact,  places  a  termination  point 
on  those  negotiations  and  at  the  absolute 
termination  point  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Vietnamese  Government  It  re- 
quires termination  of  participation  in 
Vetnam  at  the  end  of  6  months,  regard- 
less of  what  takes  place.  I  think  we  have 
already  plowed  that  ground  several  times 
before  in  connection  with  the  draft 
bill.  The  so-called  McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendments  of  similar  character  have 
been  voted  down  time  and  time  again  in 
this  assembly. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  elections  re- 
cently held  in  Vietnam,  of  course  none 
of  us  know  the  exact  circumstances  and 
I  find  it  very  diflScult  from  reading  news- 
paper accounts  to  determine  exactly 
what  took  place  as  measured  by  our  own 
standards,  but  I  would  say  that  we  need 
not  leave  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  determination  about 
the  character  and  quality  of  that  elec- 
tion. It  has  already  taken  place;  it  is 
behind  us.  If  we  wish  to  condemn  It.  let 
us  condemn  it  on  our  own,  but  let  us 
not  leave  it  to  the  President  with  nothing 
but  a  vague,  indefinite,  and  uncertain 
yardstick  to  determine  whether  the  elec- 
tion was  democratic  or  not  democratic 
and  whether  it  met  high  standards  or 
not. 

An  amendment  such  as  this  simply 
delegates  to  the  President  a  determina- 
tion which  this  body  should  make  on  its 
own,  if  It  is  to  be  made  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  decide 
that  this  proposed  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Is  111-advlsed  and  that  it  is  a  poor  way 
to  express  our  commitment  to  free  and 
open  government  processes  which  this 
Government  supports  in  South  Vietnam 
and  other  countries  with  which  it  Is  al- 
lied around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  B'yRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Fresident. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized, 
guished  colleagues  from  Virginia  and 
to  express  appreciation  to  my  distm- 
guished  colleagues  from  Virginia  and 
Georgia.  I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Montoya  amendment. 

I  was  listening  with  considerable  care 
to  the  colorful  speech  which  was  made 
by  tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  must 
say  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  it.  If 
one  were  to  listen  to  that  speech  and 
accept  what  he  said,  tlie  wliole  problem 
in  Vietnam  consists  of  the  United  States; 
not  a  word  was  mentioned  about  the 
North  Vietnamese,  they  being  the  ones 
who  invaded  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  We  have  not  invaded  anyone; 
we  have  gone  to  South  Vietnam  to  trj'  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  be  able  to  defend 
themselves.  Our  objective  has  been  to 
let  them  live  in  peace  without  being  sub- 
jected to  Communist  takeover. 

I  did  not  hear  any  of  that  mentioned 
in  the  Senator's  speech.  I  did  hear  a  lot 
of  other  words  about  the  problems  over 
there.  Of  course  we  have  problems  there. 
We  have  had  problems  in  Chicago,  if 
that  needs  to  be  said,  and  problems  in 
all  pai-ts  of  this  counti*y  In  our  elective 
process. 

But  the  thing  that  is  surprising  to  me 
and  that  is  never  brought  home  is  that 
while  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
which  is  referred  to  in  this  amendment 
as  the  "goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam" 
has  conducted  about  seven  or  eight  con- 
gi-essional  elections  in  tenns  of  what  we 
would  call  congressional  elections,  and 
an  enormous  number  of  local  elections, 
they  have  now  gone  through  two  presi- 
dential elections  while  they  have  been 
at  war. 

It  is  nice  to  say  that  since  1964  the 
hoirors  have  gone  up  and  that  they  are 
not  exporting  rice.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  exporting  rice.  They  have  been  fight- 
ing a  war  since  that  time.  Most  of  what 
they  produce  has  gone  for  their  own  sup- 
plies and  to  take  care  of  their  people, 
and  some  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  It  is 
true  where  it  was  being  lised  for  support 
of  the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Vietna- 
mese that  was  done  with  approval  of  the 
Province  chiefs. 

This  is  not  a  hit  or  miss  proposition. 
We  get  all  these  emotional  statements 
back  and  forth.  The  truth  is  that  the 
United  States  acted  with  the  acquiesence 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
as  I  did.  and  for  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization bills  all  the  way  through 
which  provided  funds  for  Indochina :  and 
just  a  few  days  ago  he  supported  the 
Symington  amendment  which  provided 
$350  million  for  expenditure  in  Laos,  not 
counting  expenditures  required  to  bomb 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  areas  around 
Laos. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  two  different 
things.  We  have  actions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  then  we  have  the 
speech  that  he  has  just  made. 

■What  is  the  effect  of  the  amendmeiit 
if  It  is  agreed  to?  Among  other  things. 
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the  amendment  would  cut  ofT  all  aid  to 
Laos,  and  cut  oil  the  funds  provided  in 
the  Symington  amendment,  which  the 
Senator  has  Just  supported. 

I  did  not  support  it.  I  voted  against  it. 
I  voted  against  it  for  a  different  reason. 
I  am  happy  to  say.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
ou^ht  to  simply  say  we  are  going  to  cut 
out  all  aid  in  Indochina  simply  because 
we  do  not  like  the  form  in  which  they 
have  their  elections.  It  just  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  good  sense. 

Secondly.  I  would  point  out  that  al- 
though it  is  a  different  type  of  election 
than  we  desire  in  this  country,  neverthe- 
less there  was  an  opportunity  for  other 
candidates  to  participate.  Mr.  Mlnh  and 
Mr.  Ky  were  certified  as  being  eligible. 
Both  of  them  said  no,  they  did  not  w£mt 
to  run.  They  did  not  want  to  be  beaten. 
Nobody  likes  to  get  beaten  in  an  election. 
That  Is  perfectly  true  of  all  of  us  here. 
Some  of  us  run  and  take  a  chance.  Some 
cA  ub  are  successful  even  when  we  think 
we  aire  not  going  to  be.  These  two  gentle- 
men' decided  they  did  not  want  to  run. 
and  that  Ls  oU  right.  That  is  their  pre- 
rogati^.  But  I  do  not  see  why  people 
should  ^y  that  simply  because  only  one 
man  raiv'for  offlce,  at  that  point  we  are 
going  to  cut  off  all  aid.  disrupt  the  coun- 
try, require  new  elections,  interfere  even 
more  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
disrupt  the  whole  program  for  with- 
drawal that  the  President  has  been  try- 
ing to  work  on.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

There  are  some  other  things  that  I 
think  should  be  said  about  the  amend- 
ment Itself.  While  on  page  2  it  says  that 
we  have  to  cut  off  all  aid.  over  on  pa«e  3 
it  says: 

Notbtng  In  tblB  aectton  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  Kutborlty  of  the  President  to — 

•mLng*  asylum  or  other  meaiia  of  pro- 
tection for  South  VletDAmeae,  Cambodians, 
and  Laotians  who  might  be  physically  en- 
dangered by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
Armed  Forces. 

Now  I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  this 
question.  We  do  not  have  military  in 
there.  We  do  not  have  any  aid.  We  do  not 
have  any  money.  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing else.  How  In  the  world  are  we  going 
to  provide  asylum  for  three  countries, 
with  the  millions  that  are  in  Cambodia, 
the  millions  that  are  in  L4u>s,  and  the 
mlllioos  that  ore  in  South  Vietnam?  Are 
we  going  to  provide  asylum  for  them? 
How?  It  just  does  not  seem  to  me  thLs 
amendment  holds  at  all  in  a  sensible 
program  of  trying  to  complete  the  with- 
drawal which  every  one  of  us  is  worlting 
for  at  this  point. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  which  I 
think  are  of  interest.  What  is  going  to 
happen,  if  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  as  I  said,  to  the  authorizations 
which  have  been  approved  and  the  Sym- 
ington amendment  for  the  protection 
and  support  of  the  people  in  Laos?  What 
is  going  to  happen,  for  that  matter,  in 
Thailand,  where  we  have  a  SEATO  obli- 
gation, if  we  .suddenly,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, say.  In  an  area  of  hostilities.  "We 
do  not  like  the  way  the  government  la 
poing  in  one  particular  area  and.  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  stop  It"?  How  many 
of  our  allies  are  going  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  any  firmness  of 


determination  in  any  of  its  alUances? 
How  are  we  going  to  convince  the  Jap- 
anese or  the  Thais  or  anybody  else  in 
the  Asian  area  that  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port what  we  have  said  In  duly  executed, 
carefully  worked  out  treaties  of  mutual 
support  and  defense?  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  that  oould  possibly  be  carried 
out  with  an  action  of  this  kind  by  Con- 
gress, if  we  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  giv- 
ing him  a  full  plus  for  idealism.  I  would 
say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
operations,  this  amendment  is  not  only 
unworkable  but,  if  it  were  adopted,  would 
undercut  us  In  all  our  alliances  in  Asia, 
which  would  most  certainly  start  the 
domino  theory  in  operation  again  and. 
above  all,  it  would  create  civil  strife  in 
Vietnam  which  would  be  beyond  belief — 
the  very  thing  we  have  been  trying  to 
avoid. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of 
democratic  processes,  this  is  really  quite 
interesting.  I  have  before  me  a  press  dis- 
patch from  the  AP  this  morning  which 
says  that  Ky  has  charged  that  there  was 
a  rigging  of  the  election — I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  or  not — and  also  that 
four  people  have  now  filed  before  the 
Vietruun  Supreme  Court  a  contest  of  the 
election  on  the  ground  of  irregularities. 
Here  we  have  a  country  at  war.  Here  we 
hav^  an  election  going  on.  Here  we  have 
an  individual  who  has  been  elected  by  a 
referendum.  It  is  said  there  are  no  demo- 
cratic processes  there,  but  each  iserson 
can  still  go  to  the  supreme  court  and  get 
an  injunction  against  it.  The  people 
themselves  are  doing  it.  not  the  U.S. 
Government. 

It  strikes  me  there  is  nothing  more 
suitable  to  challenge  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  election  was  good  or 
t>ad  than  the  particular  mKhod  of  hav- 
ing it  challenged  by  the  people  in  the 
country  itself. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
is  of  interest.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  have 
is  properly  worded  here.  I  referred  pre- 
viously to  other  elections.  I  refer  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam's  Senate  elections  In 
August  of  1970.  I  believe  it  was  univer- 
sally agreed,  or  almost  universally,  any- 
way, that  that  election  was  scrupulously 
fair.  There  were  six  or  seven  parties  rep- 
resented, as  a  result  of  that  election.  In 
the  Vietnamese  Senate.  More  recently.  In 
the  lower  House  the  Buddhist  candidates 
have  had  a  greater  broadening  of  their 
representation,  showing  the  democratic 
process  there. 

Of  course  it  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
many  countries  in  Latin  and  South 
America,  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico,  which  have  had  what  under 
no  circum.'itances  could  be  said  to  be 
democratic  elections.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  them  have  been  military 
takeovers. 

So  I  would  say  there  is  no  ijoint  in 
trying  to  mit  the  blame  for  the  whole 
situation  on  the  basis  of  one  election, 
after  a  country  has  been  engaged  in  war 
for  some  <5  years  and  we  have  seen  what 
went  on  in  previous  elections,  when  the 
government  was  disrupted.  This  proposal 
would  be  a  further  downgrading  of  the 
purpose,  the  will,  and  the  objective  of 


the  United  States  and  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  in  trying  to  preserve  for 
themselves  their  own  rights  of  freedom 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equallv  to  each 
side 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assUtant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Sermtor  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  frwn  Vlrgrinia 
for  yielding  me  this  time  to  discufs  the 
pending  Montoya  amendment.  I  rise  in 
opposiUon  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  somewhat  different  amendment 
from  the  amendment  as  originally  filed, 
it  now  being  a  star  print  of  the  amend- 
ment, changing  the  amendment  in  one 
very  importaiit  particular  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  just  a  moment. 

We  are  back,  as  I  see  it,  where  we  were 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  some  Senators 
were  claiming  that  we  could  legislate  a 
date  certain  to  end  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

This  amendment,  it  occurs  to  me,  is  a 
combination  of  the  McGovern-Hatfleld 
amendment  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, and  if  any  issue  has  been  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it 
is  the  issue  embraced  in  the  McGovern- 
Hatfield  amendment. 

Wc  are  back  to  the  point  where  some 
Senators  have  become  military  strategists 
overnight.  Not  only  that — they  have 
been  endeavoring  to  put  the  President  in 
a  straltjacket  by  robbing  the  executive 
department  of  authority  It  has  rightfully 
used  since  the  borning  days  of  our  Nation. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  Montoya 
amendment  seeks  to  force  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  encroach  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam by  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of 
fund^  autliorized  or  appropriated  under 
HR.  8687  or  any  other  law  to  support 
the  deployment  of  UJS.  Armed  Forces  in, 
or  the  conduct  of  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions in  or  over,  Indochina  beyond  4 
montiis  after  last  Sunday's  presidential 
election  in  South  Vietnam  unless  tlie 
President  submits  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress tliat  the  Vietnamese  election  met 
certain  criteria  establislicd  in  the  pro- 
posed new  section. 

The  original  amendment  provided  that 
the  f  tmds  should  be  cut  off  at  tlie  end  of 
4  montlis  unless  the  President  made  a 
certain  certification  witii  regard  to  tlie 
democratic  processes  in  tlie  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  President  made 
that  certification,  then  the  4  months 
limitation  was  lifted,  and  there  would  be 
no  prohibition  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  no  cutoff  of  funds;   whereas,  in 
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the  star  print,  the  funds  are  cut  off  at 
the  end  of  4  months  unless  the  President 
bujs  an  additional  2  months  by  the 
making  of  the  certification  as  to  the 
holding  of  a  so-called  democratic  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

Under  the  original  amendment,  if  the 
President  made  the  certification,  there 
was  no  cutoff  of  funds.  Under  the  star 
print,  if  the  President  makes  the  cer- 
tification as  to  the  holding  of  a  demo- 
cratic election,  then  the  funds  are  not 
cut  off  for  a  total  of  6  months,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  funds  would 
definitely  be  cut  off,  getting  back  to  the 
old  McOovem-Hatfield  principle  calling 
for  a  definite  time  on  the  withdrawal  of 
troops,  or  in  EUiy  event,  the  withdrawal 
of  funds  to  support  the  troops,  wlaich 
would  force  a  withdrawal. 

AMENDMENT    4  19 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  amend- 
ment 419  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  let  us  put  the  question  in  perspective. 
For  this  purpose,  I  want  to  quote  the  re- 
marks in  the  opening  three  paragraphs 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  monograph 
prepared  by  Sol.  W.  Sanders  entitled 
"The  Arc  of  Free  Asia". 

Much  of  the  great  debate  over  Vietnam 
policy  In  the  United  States  is  Irrelevant.  It 
often  lacks  historic  perspective;  ignoring  or 
distorting,  for  example,  the  enormous  Impact 
of  our  relations  with  Asia  on  American  his- 
tory from  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
Looking  toward  the  future,  much  that  is  said 
refuses  to  take  cognizance  of  the  vast  tech- 
nological changes  which  must  apply  to  world 
politics  In  the  coming  decade. 

My  argument  here  Is  straightforward: 
Whatever  happens  In  Vietnam — whatever  the 
outcome  of  that  conflict — the  U.S.  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  growing  Involvement  In  Asian 
affairs  In  the  1970b  and  beyond.  The  complex- 
ity of  our  commitment  will  grow,  whatever 
the  exact  nature  of  Ita  demands,  due  to  the 
enormity  and  the  complexity  of  Asian  prob- 
lems. This  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  accumu- 
lated failures  of  the  past  In  Asia,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  immediate  two  post-World 
War  n  decades. 

Radical  new  concepts  and  methods  will 
have  to  be  applied  to  these  problems  If 
their  enormity  does  not  overwhelm  the 
Asians — and  threaten  our  own  security.  De- 
spite our  obvious  mistakes,  the  U.S.  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  lead  this  revolution  In 
Asian  development.  In  fact,  the  Impact  of 
American  culture  and  technology  In  Afila 
today  Is  the  chief  revolutionary  force  dwarf- 
ing the  aelf -styled  revolutionary  approach  of 
the  Communists  to  change  the  fundamentals 
of  Asian  societies. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  observations 
In  mind,  It  Is  appropriate  to  ask  what  is 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment? 

Let  us  refer  to  Its  language.  "Section 
(a) — The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
reaflQrm  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  democratic  processes  of  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam." 

Let  us  forget  South  Vietnam  for  the 
moment.  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
"democratic  processes"?  Now  specifically 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  democracy? 

Mr.  President,  this  term  has  tripped  up 
many  people  for  many  years.  When  we 
turn  to  the  opinions  of  authorities  on 
the  subject,  we  find  no  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. One  can  turn  to  Carl  L.  Becker  in  his 
interesting  book  entitled  Modem  De- 
mocracy and  get  several  points  of  view. 


Or  one  can  turn  to  any  one  of  a  host  of 
other  authors  for  definitions,  few  of 
which  agree  in  all  the  attributes  of  de- 
mocracy or  democratic  processes. 

So-called  liberals  and  so-called  con- 
servatives are  confronted  with  a  seman- 
tic dilemma.  However,  since  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  is  offered  by 
professed  liberals,  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
turn  to  liberal  sources  to  demonstrate  the 
semantic  dilemma.  In  the  scholarly  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  Sol.  K.  Padover 
in  his  book  entitled  The  Meaning  of 
Democracy,  one  could  quote  endlessly  on 
the  subject,  but  a  few  quotations  picked 
at  random  will  sufiBce  to  illustrate  the 
point : 

As  democracy  is  difficult  in  practice,  so  It 
18  also  hard  to  explain  fully  In  words.  It  has 
never  been  easy  to  say  with  precision  and 
Incluslveness  what  democracy  Is,  primarily 
because  one  of  Its  salient  characteristics  Is 
Its  lack  of  rigid  dogma  or  structured  form. 
Being  essentially  a  humane  polity,  that  is. 
one  that  on  the  Ideological  plane  Is  rooted 
in  ethics  and  justice,  an  understanding  of  it 
may  He  In  feelings  as  much  as  in  reason. 

StlU  others,  possibly  a  majority  of  those 
who  profess  faith  In  democracy,  consider  It 
primarily  a  welfare  system.  They  equate 
democracy  with  social  welfare,  regardless  of 
how  It  Is  achieved  or  maintained. 

The  author,  Mr.  Padover,  calls  our  at- 
tention to  this  very  pertinent  question: 

In  countries  like  India  and  Japtan.  this 
writer  has  frequently  been  asked  by  thought- 
ful Individuals  whether  democracy,  being  a 
product  of  Western  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, had  any  applicability  to  Asians  and 
others  whose  culture  was  neither  Occidental 
nor  Protestant.  They  expressed  serious  doubt 
whether  the  democratic  Idea,  so  widely  pro- 
claimed as  embedded  In  American  policy, 
could  really  be  exported. 

Similar  doubts  have  been  raised  by  others. 
including  Westerners,  who  have  questioned 
whether  democracy  was  suitable  to  any  other 
peoples  except  the  nations  of  North  America 
and  northern  Europe.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Can  Democracy  Survive?"  an  acute  critic,  C. 
Northcote  Parkinson,  stated  flatly,  "Where 
democracy  exists.  It  may  well  survive  for  a 
further  period;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
question  whether  It  is  likely  to  take  root  In 
any  soil  to  which  It  is  new." 

On  the  behavioral  level,  democracy  has 
wider  aj^Ucations.  It  Is,  as  John  Dewey 
emphasized,  "a  way  of  life."  It  Is  a  way  of 
looking  at  things.  It  Is  a  way  of  feeling  about 
humanity  and  society.  It  is  a  way  of  political 
behavior. 

One  finds  nowadays  skepticism  about  the 
applicability  of  democracy  to  modem  con- 
ditions. S<xne  consider  it  too  dated,  and 
hence  unfit  for  the  qsace  age.  Their  doubt  Is 
baaed  on  the  fact  that  democratic  Ideas 
and  Institutlone  were  created  in — and  pre- 
sumably for — a  world  radically  different  from 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  may  be  for- 
given if  I  question  whether  the  proposed 
amendment  affirms  a  proposition  with 
respect  to  a  national  policy  which  does 
not  exist  and  perhaps  never  existed  out- 
side the  Idealistic  imaginings  of  word 
mongers.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  can  t>e 
no  healthful  skepticism  about  the 
applicability  of  our  concept  of  democracy 
and  democratic  processes  of  government 
In  South  Vietnam?  Or  can  we  agree  with 
the  judgment  of  Rousseau  expressed  in 
this  observation: 

As  for  democracy,  the  basic  definition  was 
made  by  Aristotle  and  subsequently  accepted 
by  others,   Including   men  such   as   Montes- 


quieu aud  Jefferson — namely,  that  it  is 
a  system  of  government  where  the  "supreme 
power  Is  lodged  in  the  people."  This  does 
not  mean  "perfect  democracy"  where  all  the 
people  rule  directly,  which  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  admitted  was  an  impossibility, 
saying  ■it  never  has  existed,  and  never  will. ' 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  to 
quote  ad  infinitum  on  the  concept  of 
democracy,  but  this  is  not  my  purpose. 
We  have  an  amendment  to  be  voted  on 
which  proposes  to  reaflSrm  the  posititm  of 
the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic processes  of  government  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  no  consensus 
of  opinion  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "democracy"  or 
"democratic  processes." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment: 

Congress  declares  that  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  consistently  been  founded  on 
the  concept  of  free  and  cqjen  elections. 

This  particular  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  rattles  off  additional  attri- 
butes of  what  the  authors  consider  to  be 
democratic  processes,  and  then  declares: 

This  has  been  the  stated  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  average 
citizen  will  be  forgiven  if  he  questions 
the  wisdom  of  our  right  to  establish  by 
law  "democratic  processes"  for  any 
nation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  end 
of  questions  about  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Section  (b>  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

(b)  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
under  this  or  any  other  law  to  support  the 
deployment  of  United  Statee  Armed  Forces 
in  or  the  conduct  of  United  Slates  military 
operatloi^  In  or  over  Indochina  may  not  be 
expended   beyond   February   3,   1972;    .   .   . 

This  means  that  after  the  fiscal  year, 
beginning  In  July  1971,  no  fimds  may  be 
used  to  support  military  operations 
against  a  Communist  takeover  of  South- 
east Asia  after  a  maximum  period  of  less 
than  4  months  from  today,  depending 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment — should  it  be  enacted.  We 
would  thus  be  creating  a  power  vacuum 
In  an  area  of  the  world  vital  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  term 
"Armed  Forces"  Includes  military  advis- 
ers, instructors,  and  maintenance  pre- 
sonnel  absolutely  necessary  to  defense, 
not  alone  of  South  Vietnam  but  other 
free  naticKis  in  Indochina. 

To  be  fair,  the  propcments  say  that 
the  date  for  cut  off  of  support  for  the 
natirais  of  Indochina  may  be  extended 
beyond  Februarj-  3,  1972,  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  notifies  the 
Congress  in  writing  that: 

( 1 )  The  Oovernment  of  Sovith  Vietnam 
has  conducted  a  democratic,  freely  contested 
presidential    election;    and 

(2)  the  procedures  used  In  such  election 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  campaign  workers 
and  protected  the  franchlae  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam:  and 

(3)  such  election  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  United 
States  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment 
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of  South  Vietnam  as  drflnrd    In  Rubsectian 
(a)    of  thlB  aeetlon. 

The  CommaDder  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  Klven 
a  6-month  reprieve  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  South- 
east Asia,  provided  he  employees  "dem- 
ocratic processes"  to  undo  results  of  the 
election  already  completed,  and  by  "dem- 
ocratic proceases"  compel  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  hold  a  new  election 
supervised  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  pro- 
posal is  utterly  preposterous.  This  pro- 
posal would  require  the  overthrow  of  the 
only  government  that  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  then  lay  down  ground  rules 
and  dictate  the  conduct  of  a  new  election. 

Is  It  proper  to  ask  if  the  authors  of 
this  amendment  are  willing  to  establish 
the  same  criteria  for  assistance  to  Com- 
munist nations?  War  is  war  and  there 
are  wars  by  other  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  support  an 
amendment  in  the  language  proposed  by 
the  authors  of  this  amendment.  If  it 
established  the  same  criteria  for  elec- 
tions held  in  Communist  nations.  Or  Lf 
we  established  the  same  criteria  for  elec- 
tions held  in  all  nations  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  this  Is  obviously  unreal- 
istic. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  p»ower  to  rule 
the  nation  is  delegated  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  It  is  the  Communist  Party 
that  rules  the  Soviet  Umon.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  is  but  an  in- 
stnimentaiity  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Tet  tbey  insist  that  their  single  party 
elections  are  consistent  with  democratic 
processes. 

What  is  good  for  tlie  goase  should  be 
good  for  the  gander.  If  it  is  a  wise  policy 
and  one  consistently  to  be  followed  that 
our  aid  to  help  nations  defend  against 
Communist  aggressions  should  go  only  to 
countries  which  conduct  free  and  open 
elections,  then  I  think  the  assistance  In 
every  shape,  form,  and  fashion  should 
be  excluded  from  ail  communist  nations 
and  all  other  nations  which  do  not  con- 
duct free  and  contested  presidential  elec- 
tions and  elections  in  which  procedures 
used  guarantee  free,  fair,  and  open  com- 
petition among  the  candidates  and  pro- 
tect campaign  workers  as  provided  by 
criteria  established  in  the  amendment 
before  us. 

Why  should  the  proponents  of  thi.s 
amendmient  not  urge  the  President  to  in- 
sist on  the  same  criteria  for  elections  in 
North  Vietnam  aiul  urge  the  President  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  North  Vietnam 
to  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  their  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  t>om  other  nations 
of  Indochina. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  i.ssue  presented 
by  the  proposed  amendment  must  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. Where  does  our  national  interest 
lie?  It  is  a  fact  that  United  States  troop 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  is  being 
wound  down.  The  President's  policy  of 
phased  withdrawal  of  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  is  ahead  of  schedule.  Why  hand- 
cuff the  President  in  related  matters  in 
Indoclima  ? 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  by 
nature  the  primary  respon.sibillty  of  the 


executive  branch  of  Government.  Thi.s 
was  clearly  recognized  by  the  authors  of 
the  Federalist  Papers  and  in  the  debates 
on  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
Con.stitutlon,  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
all  Senators  recognli«  that  th?  Congress 
of  the  United  States  cannot,  on  a  day-by- 
day  basis,  conduct  the  foreign  afTairs 
of  this  Nation.  Why  else  do  we  have  a 
State  Department  with  primary  re.spon- 
slbility  for  foreign  affairs  under  direction 
of  the  Chief  Executive? 

This  i.s  not  to  say  that  Congres.s  l.s 
without  a  proper  role  under  our  unique 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  is  the 
repository  of  the  purse  and  it  can  Inter- 
pcse  its  will  by  rjenying  fund.s  to  the 
President  for  Implementation  of  foreign 
policy  which  either  he  or  hi.«!  principal 
adviser :    lay  have  determined  upon 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  his  dead  level  best  to  pull 
us  out  of  the  meas  in  South  Vietnam  but 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  respon- 
sibilities to  our  8EATO  allies. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  enact  this  amendment, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
be  confined  by  a  straitjacket.  He 
would  be  confined  to  a  time  framework 
which  imposes  limitations  on  Executive 
prerogatives  and  Initiatives  and  on  the 
flimsiest  grounds  that  the  time  element 
Is  more  Important  that  our  national  In- 
terest In  preserving  stability  In  Southeast 
Asia.  This  being  so,  we  can  only  ask  who 
would  most  profit  by  restrictions  on  the 
options  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Communist  North  Vietnam  would 
be  the  immediate  beneflclary  and  the 
forces  of  international  communism  would 
be  the  ultimate  beneficiary.  Why  create  a 
vacuum  which  invites  their  intervention 
and  ultimate  domination  in  Indochina? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  best  be  served  by  leaving 
the  President  free  to  continue  on  a  real- 
istic schedule  what  all  of  us  recognize 
to  be  a  most  desirable  objective  of  ex- 
tracting U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  the 
morass  of  our  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam fighting. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
issue  is  really  a  partisan  political  matter 
Pundits  in  the  media  ask  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  permit  the  President  of 
the  opposition  party  to  claim  credit  for 
pulling  us  out  of  the  quicksand  of  South- 
east Asia  military  involvement. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  tills  consequence — in  a  matter 
that  Involves  the  Integrity  of  our  com- 
mitment to  allies — in  a  matter  that  In- 
volves the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia — that 
politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
I  am  a  Democrat,  as  I  understand  that 
word,  but  I  will  gladly  concede  to  the 
President  of  the  opixtsitlon  party  full 
credit,  which  he  deserves  if  he  can  con- 
tinue to  wind  do^tn  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  under  terms  which  do  not 
sacrifice  oiur  honor  or  the  integrity  of 
our  Nation's  commitments,  and  under 
terms  which  protect  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  safety,  security  and  the  lives 
of  troops  who  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
and  our  prisoners  of  war. 

This  proposed  amendment  does  not 
help  the  President  in  pursuit  of  these 
objectives. 


Mr  President.  I  urge  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  put  aside  political  considera- 
tions and  to  vote  on  this  Issue  on  the 
basis  of  our  national  interests.  I  know 
they  will.  For  this  reason,  I  am  confident 
of  the  outcome  of  this  vote.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  proposed  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Specifically,  the  President  must  find 
and  certify  to  Congress  in  writing  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
h«s  conducted  a  democratic,  freely 
contested  presidential  election":  that 
"the  procedures  used  m  such  election 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  campaign 
workers  and  protected  the  franchise  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam":  and  that 
the  "election  was  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  U.S. 
effort.s  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  as  defined  in  sub- 
-section  (a  >  of  tliis  section. "  Such  a  certi- 
fication, which  would  be  false,  doubtless, 
would  convert  the  4-mi5nth  deadline  to  a 
6-month  period. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  aware  of  ajiy  pol- 
icy of  our  Government  which,  in  effect, 
directs  the  government  of  any  other  na- 
tion to  follow  electoral  procedures  that, 
are  first  approved  by  the  United  State.'; 

I  would  suggest  that  such  a  polic^' 
would  be  odious,  not  only  to  the  peopi" 
of  South  Vietnam,  but  to  other  sovereigri 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  also  .suggest  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for 
this  or  any  other  nation  to  design,  to 
legi-slate.  or  to  export. 

I  would  suggest,  too.  that  any  such 
policy  would  be  ridiculed,  ignored,  and 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  if  we  were 
to  apply  the  same  criteria  and  show  the 
same  concern  for  tatemal  affairs  in 
other  nations  of  the  world,  we  would  be 
left  with  a  very  short  list,  indeed,  of  gov- 
ernments that  we  would  feel  completely 
comfortable  with  and  to  whom  we  would 
rive  our  100-perccnt  approval. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  reject 
the  premise  upon  which  this  amend- 
ment is  made  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
do  likewise. 

As  the  President  ha3  frequently  em- 
phasized, the  essential  objective  of  the 
United  SUtes  m  South  Vietnam  is  to 
seek  the  opportumty  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  determine  their  own 
pralitlcal  future  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. This  desirable  objective  does  not 
imply  the  intent  of  our  imposmg  any 
form  of  government  upon  ttie  people  of 
South  Vietnam  or  for  the  United  States 
to  dictate  tliat  nation's  internal  political 
procedures  as  suggested  by  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us.  Nor  would  the  ap- 
pUcatioa  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  to 
exact  compliance  by  South  Vietnam  or 
any  other  foreign  government  with  the 
political  predilections  of  the  United 
States.  In  short,  such  a  measure  could 
well  lead  to  an  out-and-out  failure  of 
our  objective  to  help  the  people  of  Soutli 
Vietnam  gain  tlieir  place  in  the  sun  by 
becoming  self-sufficient  both  economi- 
cally and  militarily. 

Mr.  President,  our  interests  concern- 
ing the  poUtical  evolution  of  the  Viet- 
namese would  be  best  served  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stable  political  environ- 
ment throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam  by 
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the  people  of  that  nation  themselves.  I 
wholelxeartedly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  that: 

Wbat  the  United  States  w«nts  for  South 
Vietnam  is  not  the  Important  thing.  What 
North  Vietnam  wants  for  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  the  important  thing.  What  1b  important 
18  what  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want 
for  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  Vietnamese,  not  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  the  self  determina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

As  we  know,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam responded  on  October  3.  1971.  by 
casting  some  &5  percent  of  their  votes  for 
President  Thieu.  Although  President 
Thieu  was  the  only  candidate.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Vietnamese 
voters  were  free  to  express  at  the  ballot 
box  their  dissatisfaction  with  his  admin- 
istration with  a  negative  vote.  Thus,  the 
overwhelming  vote  given  President 
Thieu  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  vote  of 
confidence. 

I,  too.  wish  that  more  individuals  had 
stood  for  president  in  the  election  for 
South  Vietnam's  highest  office.  Let  me 
remind  the  Senate,  however,  that  as  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  has  gained  con- 
trol of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
hamlets  in  South  Vietnam,  more  than 
90  percent  of  these  now  have  elected  of- 
ficials chosen  by  the  people  where  there 
was  spirited  competition  for  the  various 
local  offices.  Thus,  precipitate  action  over 
one  disappointing  development  should 
not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  remark- 
able progress  that  has  been  achieved  in 
South  Vietnam  through  democratic 
processes. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  certainly 
more  appropriate  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  view  poUtical  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  historic  perspective,  re- 
alizing that  democracy  in  the  Western 
World  required  centuries  of  germination 
and  strife  to  reach  even  its  present  role 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  In  a  much  shorter 
period,  we  have  expected  South  Viet- 
nam to  assume  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  traditions,  which  are  alien  to 
their  culture,  while  engaging  in  an  all- 
out  war  for  survival  against  an  external 
power. 

All  of  this  goes  to  say  that  Vietnamiza- 
tion  to  date  has  proven  to  be  a  valid 
concept.  We  are  transferring  to  the  South 
Vietnsunese,  In  an  orderly  manner,  the 
responsibilities  which  we  had  assumed. 
The  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  have 
made  great  strides  In  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  conducting  combat  operations, 
with  the  consequence  that  American 
casualties  have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced. As  the  military  arms  of  South 
Vietnam  steadily  achieve  a  greater  capa- 
bihty  and  greater  reliance,  it  would  be 
extremely  disadvantageous  to  submit  the 
various  Vletnamlzation  programs  to  an 
arbitrary  curtailment  of  ftmds  on  the 
groimds  that  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment must  comply  with  U.S.-insplred 
electoral  procedures. 

As  I  understand  the  rationale  of  mili- 
tary awistanoe,  it  is  to  aid  and  strencth- 
en  those  nations  whose  alma  colncl<le 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
State.*!.  South  Vietnam  certainly  falls  into 
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this  category.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  military  hardware, 
the  very  least  they  can  expect  is  an  in- 
crease In  their  security.  For  us  to  deny 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  just 
because  there  are  some  objections  to  their 
present  electoral  process  and  present 
government  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
our  common  defense.  South  Vietnam  is 
not  simply  a  tiny  southeastern  Asian 
country  7,000  miles  across  the  Pacific. 
South  Vietnam  is  a  front  line  of  Ameri- 
can security. 

Ml-.  President,  I  do  not  want  Congress 
to  be  a  rubber  stamp.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  be 
oijstructionist.  Par  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  we  should  accept  or  approve  every- 
thing done  or  proposed  by  the  Presidrait. 
But  wliat  I  have  in  mind  is  something 
bigger  than  a  tug-of-war  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when 
this  Nation  cannot  deal  with  crises  if 
it  is  to  be  bedeviled  by  incessant 
wrangUng  within  our  Government  each 
time  unity  of  purpose  is  an  overriding 
necessity. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing,  this  heaping  up 
of  reservations,  that  has  made  our  coun- 
try's course  in  world  affairs  a  source  of 
disquietude  among  our  friends  and 
allies. 

It  is  this  course  of  delay  and  divided 
counsels  wiiich  have  caused  a  complex  of 
doubts  and  fears,  frustration  and  apathy, 
and,  yes.  even  defeatism,  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  many  in  Con- 
gress are  forgetting  that  what  we  say 
and  do  here  can  affect  our  national  de- 
fense disastrously.  'What  I  fear  is  that 
constant  use  of  pettifogging  devices 
may  lead  to  a  mood  of  futility  which 
could  undermine  the  entire  defense  ef- 
fort, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Long  ago.  It  was  written,  "when  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things."  Our  Nation  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  childishness  of  business  as 
usual,  politic?  a.s  usual,  selfishness  as 
u-sual,  at  a  time  when  unity  and  co- 
operation are  indispensable  for  survival. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  Vietnamization 
i.s  to  make  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  mili- 
tarily self-sufficient.  The  long-term  ob- 
jective of  Vletnamlzation  calls  for  the 
building  of  democratic  ways,  as  we  work 
to  eliminate  the  Ignorance  and  disease, 
the  oppression  and  hxmger.  the  despair 
and  discontent  that  are  the  fertile  soil 
of  godless  communism. 

Mr.  President,  neither  I  nor  anyone 
else  can  guarantee  that  Vletnamlzation 
will  prove  successful.  All  things  con- 
sidered, however,  'Vletnamlzation  pro- 
grams have  a  good  track  record  to  date. 
It  may  very  well  be,  though  I  doubt  It. 
that  this  policy  may  turn  out  to  be  love's 
labor  lost.  But  our  very  pursuit  of  it  will 
serve  to  reestablish  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  America — Indeed,  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere — that  we  prize 
democracy  as  a  reality,  not  as  a  slogan. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESiorNa  officer,  'WIjo 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 

mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  51  minutes.  The 
other  side  has  55  minutes. 

Mr.  SIENNIS.  I  thank  U»e  Chnii.  I 
yield  my.self  10  minutes. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  been  here  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  that  I 
greatly  regret  my  absence  from  the 
Chamber  this  morning.  I  have  great  re- 
gard ioi  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  I  respect  him  and  anything  he  pro- 
poses. I  had  no  choice,  however.  I  had 
to  appear  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senators 
from  Colorado.  Virginia,  and  Alabama 
and  others  who  have  contributed  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  I 
have  great  understanding  of  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mawsfuldi 
who  had  an  amendment  with  reference 
to  the  war  and  for  those  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  it  and  voted  for  it;  but  I  must 
respectfully  says  that  with  the  Mansfield 
amendment  already  m  the  bill — and  I 
am  certainly  going  to  sponsor  it  at  the 
conference  again— my  study  of  the  Mon- 
toya  amendment  in  light  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  being  already  in  the 
bill  makes  them  contradictory  and  would 
put  tlie  confeiees  in  a  most  difficult  posi- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  week  we  voted  for  an 
amendment,  the  original  draft  of  which 
would  have  limited  expenditures  in  Laos 
for  this  fiscal  year  to  $200  million,  ex- 
cluding the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  But  the  final  form  of  the  amend- 
ment excluded  the  bombing  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  in  northern  Laos  and 
then  allowed  $350  million  to  be  spent. 
The  amendment  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  67  to  11.  We  were  pass- 
ing on  the  question  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
That  was  certainly  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  vote  was  for  conthiua- 
tion  along  the  present  lines  of  operation 
with  more  legi^tive  control. 

Tlius,  there  are  in  the  bill  now  two 
amendments  directly  relating  to  the  war. 
With  the  greatest  deference  I  say  that 
perhaps  the  Mcntoya  amendment  was 
filed  first  in  its  original  form  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
already  in  the  bill  now,  and  the  Montoya 
amendment  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  and  also  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  where  there  was  an 
overwhelming  vote  for  it  in  its  final  form. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pick  fiaws  here,  but 
I  have  been  oonc«-ned  for  a  great  while 
about  this  question  of  a  sanctuary.  I 
want  us  to  pull  out.  That  will  create 
other  problems.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  an  effective  sanctuar?  for  people 
In  some  o(  these  couakrtes  over  there  that 
we  know  have  been  persecuted  arxl  many 
of  them  have  lost  tbeir  lives  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists. 
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What  will  become  of  them?  What  pro- 
tection will  they  have,  particularly  those 
who  have  taken  a  leading  part  In  the 
war?  There  must  be  some  kind  of  refuge 
for  them.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
recosnlzes  that  and  in  his  amendment 
says  he  does  not  want  to  limit  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to — 

( 2 )  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection for  South  Vietnamese.  Cambodians. 
and  Laotians  who  might  be  physically  en- 
dani^ered  by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
Armed  Forces;  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  how  are  we  going  to  do 
that  if  we  are  going  to  withdraw  all  our 
soldiers,  all  our  military  power? 

How  are  we  going  to  protect  these 
people? 

Will  we  get  some  people  from  the  State 
Department  over  there  to  protect  them 
by  fighting  with  their  fists? 

It  Is  going  to  take  some  kind  of  force 
that  Is  eflfective  and  that  knows  how  to 
handle  those  situations,  in  order  to  do  it. 

Thus,  this  provision  it  seems  to  me.  is 
like  the  main  part  of  the  bill,  requiring 
this  full  deployment  and  would  preclude 
the  President  from  any  consideration  of 
any  appreciable  asylum  or  any  appre- 
ciable program  that  could  passibly  be  an 
effective  asylum,  unless  our  military  were 
kept  there — not  Just  a  few  advLsers.  not 
JiLst  a  few  squads  of  men,  and  not  Just  a 
few  battaJions,  in  order  to  protect  these 
people  effectively.  I  do  not  know — that 
may  be  one  of  the  main  troubles  the 
President  had  in  getting  some  kind  of 
terms  that  he  thinks  would  Justify  us  in 
pulling  out  even  more  precipitately  than 
we  are. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  matter  of  the 
war  has  already  been  gone  Into  thor- 
oughly. We  have  met  -some  limitations 
more  or  less  by  agreement.  The  opposing 
groups,  led  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  I  as  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other 
side,  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
which  we  could  more  or  less,  jointly,  rec- 
ommend. We  did  not  know  how  it  would 
be  taken  by  the  Senate.  No  poll  was  taken 
on  that  one.  As  it  turned  out,  it  met  with 
the  overwhelming  will  of  the  Senate.  It  Ls 
now  in  the  bUl.  It  has  a  good  chance  to 
survive  in  conference. 

So  now,  coming  In  with  this  contradic- 
tion, and  I  say  It  with  all  deference,  this 
contradiction  with  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, we  strongly  advise  against  it. 

We  are  down  to  the  closing  arguments 
and  the  closing  hours  of  debate  on  this 
bill.  It  has  been  most  thoroughly  de- 
bated. The  pros  and  cons  have  been 
heard  day  after  day.  I  commend  all  Sen- 
ators who  were  in  opposition  to  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  their  hard 
work,  their  diligence,  and  the  very  fine 
and  exceptionally  well-tliought-out  pres- 
entations of  their  views  to  back  up  sup- 
port of  their  amendments. 

The  star  print  amendment  is  substan- 
tially different  from  the  one  originally 
introduced. 

It  provides  for  a  fund  cutoff  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1972,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
this  date  may  be  extended  not  more  than 
8  months  upon  certification — that  Is,  6 
months  from  the  date  the  bill  becomes 
law — by  the  Prwident  of  certain  find- 
ings in  connection  with  the  election  In 
South  Vietnam.  Also  Identical  language 


regarding  continuation  of  further  safety 
during  withdrawal,  and  so  forth. 

This  amendment  says  in  effect  that 
regardless  of  whether  there  are  free  elec- 
tions or  not,  there  will  be  no  funds  ex- 
pended 6  months  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. In  other  words,  if  they  hold  the 
freest  kind  of  elections  regardless  of 
what  the  President  certifies,  the  funds 
will  be  cut  off. 

Well  Mr.  President,  why  go  into  the 
matter  about  the  election.s?  Why  put 
that  into  this  version  here?  We  have 
elections  of  our  own.  The  President  of 
South  Vietnam  over  tliere  ran  without 
opposition.  I  tell  the  Senate  frankly  that 
I  do  not  want  a  government  to  operate 
without  opposition.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  running  that  way  one  time.  I  want 
all  of  the  elections  in  New  Mexico  to  go, 
when  our  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  Involved  In  them,  the  way  our 
friend  wants.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  this  bill 
Into  the  elections  In  Vietnam.  We  want 
to  encourage  elections,  and  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsen>.  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  have  done 
a  lot  of  good  along  that  line,  even  though 
it  took  a  long  time.  However,  if  they  can 
hold  whnt  they  gain  through  our  efforts, 
the  fruits  will  be  plenty. 

I  do  not  like  to  accept  the  idea  of  the 
President  having  to  certify  the  election 
in  a  foreign  country  by  saying  that  he 
approves  or  disapproves  of  it  in  order  to 
keep  this  money  flowing  4  more  short 
months.  I  object  to  it  on  that  ground. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  can 
stay  out  of  and  that  we  had  better  stay 
out  of  so  far  as  making  it  a  basis  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  point  will 
be  considered.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment at  least  provides  for  the  concur- 
rent release  of  VS.  prisoners.  And  that 
is  a  powerful  point.  This  amendment 
merely  says  that  we  would  cut  off  the 
funds  whether  or  not  we  get  back  the 
prisoners. 

If  we  do  cut  off  tiiese  funds,  that 
really  ends  our  part  in  tlie  matter  and 
wliat  about  those  prisoners  then? 

I  do  not  see  how  there  would  be  a 
chance  if  we  were  to  announce  now  that 
we  should  wait  6  months  and  let  the 
clock  tick  and  that  for  6  months  it  will 
be  unlawful  for  the  President  to  do  any- 
thing over  there.  I  think  that  is  the  last 
chance  we  have  to  get  our  prisoners  out. 

The  amendment — and  I  am  familiar 
with  this  point,  too — casts  its  case  in 
terms  of  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States, 
argues  for  that  policy,  and  says  that  Ls 
the  policy  that  should  be  established. 
This  amendment  says  that  we  will  cut  off 
the  money  as  a  matter  of  law. 

That  would  be  a  stalemate,  a  stoppage 
of  everything.  I  cannot  imagine  any  more 
chaotic  condition  than  a  reversal  of  all 
the  good  that  has  come  about  than  our 
passing  a  mandate  and  cutting  off  the 
money. 

There  will  not  be  any  use  in  waiting 
6  months  if  that  is  going  to  become  law. 
Everyone  had  better  get  out  of  there  be- 
fore nightfall.  There  will  not  be  any 


sanctuaries  to  worry  about.  And  there 
will  not  be  POW's  coming  home.  In  my 
opinion,  if  we  just  cut  off  the  money. 

I  strongly  advise  that  we  all  think  a 
second  time.  We  can  see  ourselves  march- 
ing back  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill 
again  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  shares 
with  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  a  stronj4 
desire  to  have  the  American  military 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  ended  in  sucJi 
a  way  as  to  leave  in  South  Vietnam  a 
self-sufficient  and  representative  govern- 
ment. But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  dis- 
agrees with  Uie  methods  with  which  Uic 
pending  amendment  proposes  to  accom- 
plish these  objective.s. 

UNACCEPTABLE     ALTERNATIVES 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  casts  the  issue  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  in  the  con- 
text of  ideological  imperialism.  It  would 
have  US.  withdrawal  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner be  held  hastage  to  an  election  "cir- 
cus" in  South  Vietnam,  offering  a.s  the 
alternative,  the  threat  of  a  precipitous  re- 
moval of  the  American  presence.  The 
price  which  this  amendment  would  exact 
would  be  nothing  less  than  direct  US 
involvement  in  Vietnamese  domestic  poli- 
tics through  support  for  reluctant  op- 
position candidates.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  have  the  United  States  back 
candidates  and  become  Involved  in  South 
Vietnamese  elections  at  the  very  time  in 
which  our  President  Is  carefully  dimin- 
ishing our  presence  In  Vietnam.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  finds  this  logic  dif- 
ficult to  understand. 

Tirr   RISK   or   P8rciprrATE   wrrnoRAWAL 

At  stake  are  several  principles  suid 
issues  of  considerable  Importance.  First. 
Is  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
risking  the  fragile  fabric  of  national  In- 
dependence in  South  Vietnam  by  precip- 
itate withdrawal  when  careful  and 
definite  withdrawal  Is  already  underway. 
Withdrawal,  according  to  the  4-month  or 
10-month  mandate  of  this  amendment 
would  hand  the  enemies  of  South  Viet- 
nam an  operational  timetable  and  destroy 
any  incentives  they  might  have  to  nego- 
tiate, and  it  would  do  nothing  to  aid  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  tiioie 
missing  In  action. 

IMPOSITION    or    OtJTSIOE    SY.STEMS 

A  second  question  of  principle  raised 
in  the  pending  amendment  is  whether  It 
can  be  considered  proper  to  hold  an  ally 
"hostage"  to  American  concepts  of  elec- 
tions and  government.  The  idea  of  con- 
tested elections  held  regularly  between 
adversary  political  parties  is  the  Imper- 
fect product  of  300  years  of  Anglo-Saxon 
evolution.  Even  today  this  system  Is  a 
frail  innovation  in  much  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  but  a  vagtie  Ideal  In  many  non- 
European  states.  Its  origin  is  to  be  foimd 
In  a  history  of  stable  and  traditional  gov- 
ernments characterized  by  gradual  evo- 
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luUon  and  dependence  upon  the  existence 
of  a  loyal  opposition.  This  loyal  opposi- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  a  demonstrated 
willingness  of  the  incumbent  party  to  re- 
linquish power,  stands  as  the  key  to  in- 
stitutionalized mechanisms  for  the  peace- 
ful political  transfer  of  power. 

In  this  context  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  far  from  stating  a  de- 
termination to  retain  power  at  all  costs. 
President  Thieu  showed  a  willingness  to 
resign  if  he  received  less  than  rn  affir- 
mation of  popular  support.  Tliis  point  is 
particularly  significant  in  the  light  of  the 
performance  of  the  supposed  opposition 
which   was   singularly   unimpressive   at 

best. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  woiild  once 
again  bring  to  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues the  rather  remarkable  series  of 
six  democratic  and  successful  elections 
which  have  been  held  since  the  election 
of  the  Thieu  government  In  October  of 
1967.  The  elections  were  both  local  and 
national  and  were  subject  to  Intense  for- 
eign scrutiny  as  well  as  Vietcong  harass- 
ment. I  ask  unsuilmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  description 
of  South  Vietnam's  electoral  history  since 

1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHRONOI-OCT    OF    ELECTIONS    IN    TKI    REPUBLIC 

OF  ViKTNAJi  Since  1965 

May  30.  1»66— Province  Level  Elections. 
Theae  eleotlons  were  conducted  throughout 
South  Vietnam  for  provincial  and  municipal 
councUs.  Government  of  Vietnam  ofBclals  and 
ARVN  personnel  were  prohibited  from  run- 
ning. Throughout  South  Vietnam,  1.000  can- 
dldatea  cont«eted  471  seats.  Of  the  4.7  mllUon 
registered  voters.  3.5  million,  or  74%  cast  bal- 
lots To  make  voting  easier  for  thoee  who  read 
With  difficulty,  each  candidate  choae  an  Iden- 
tifying symbol  to  emblancn  on  his  cam- 
paign posters.  The  major  organized  labor  con- 
federaUon  elected  13  of  Its  18  candidates. 
In  the  central  provinces,  candldaites  associ- 
ated with  Buddhist  organleatJons  made 
strong  showing.  ?torelgn  press  ob««rv«rs 
termed  the  elections  the  most  honest  Viet 
Nam  had  ever  had  up  to  that  time. 

September  11.  ll»6fl — Nationwide  election 
for  a  I17-memb«r  Constituent  Assembly 
brought  out  some  4  3  million  voters,  repre- 
senting 80.8  per  cent  of  the  registered  elec- 
torate and  over  68  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
population  of  voting  age,  denplte  a  major  Viet 
Cong  elTort  to  disrupt  the  elections. 

September  27,  IWW— The  ConaUtuent  Aa- 
sembly  convened  and  prepared  a  democratic 
Conatlutlon  which  was  promulgated  on  April 
1.  19«7.  Constitution  provides  for  a  modified 
presidential  system,  a  bicameral  legislature. 
an  independent  Judiciary,  a  basic  bill  of 
rights  for  citizens. 

March-June  1987— The  first  round  of  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  elections  held.  These  elec- 
tions were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Com- 
munlaU,  who  kUled  six  and  kidnapped  18 
candidates,  kUled  16  and  kidnapped  38  voters. 
In  666  terrorlBt  IncldenU.  Deapite  VUt  Cong 
attempt*  to  frustrate  the  elections,  2.511,543 
voters  (77.8  per  cent  of  those  registered) 
elected  officials  In  984  vUlnges  and  4.600  ham- 
lets. 

September  S.  1987— Election  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cno  Ky.  and  60  members  of  the  tJpper  House 
of  the"  National  Asaembly.  There  were  8,824 
polling  stations  In  the  50  provinces  and  mu- 
ulclpaliUes  of  Vietnam.  Out  of  the  6363,351 
registered  voters.  83  3  ^.  went  to  the  polls. 
There  were  11  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
und  400  candidates  fnr  the  60  Senate  seats. 


The  Thleu-Ky  slate  received  34.8%  of  the 
vote,  twice  as  much  as  the  next  closest  slate 
which  received  17J1%.  Eighty  peroent  of  the 
votes  went  to  candidates  who  advocated  no 
compromise  with  the  Viet  Cong.  In  addi- 
tion to  116  official  observers,  more  than  600 
foreign  correspondents,  cameramen,  and  TV 
crews,  representing  the  world's  major  news 
services  overwhelmingly  concluded  that  the 
CKJvernment  of  South  Vietnam  had  made 
every  attempt  to  hold  an  honest  election,  that 
voting  officials  hod  demonstrated  a  high  level 
ui  efficiency,  and  that  the  elections  Uiem- 
telves  were  Ir<je  aud  fair  by  any  reasonable 
^  tandards. 

October  22,  1967— Election  of  a  137-mem- 
ber  Lower  House  with  representation  based 
on  population  and  including  deputies  from 
minority  groups.  Sevedty  three  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  of  South  Vietnam  se- 
lected 185  men  and  two  women  for  the  Lower 
House  membership  widely  represenUtive  of 
botii  national  and  local  political  Interests. 
The  major  religious  groups  were  widely  rep- 
resented with  about  66  Buddhists,  some  35 
Catbolics,  and  the  remainder  split  among  the 
various  other  religious  groups;  Hoa  Hoa,  Cao 
Dal,  Coafuclanlsts,  ajid  others. 

October  31.  1967— Inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Several  of  the  defeated  Preel- 
dentlal  candidates  take  positions  In  the  na- 
tional government. 

March  I960 — Village  and  hamlet  elections 
took  place  In  more  than  3,600  communlUes 
throughout  South  Vietnam  on  four  succes- 
sive Sundays  In  March.  Over  one  mUUon  men 
and  women,  repreeenting  nearly  90'^  of  the 
eligible  electorate,  went  to  the  polls  and 
elected  7,741  leaders— vUlage  councU  mem- 
ber*, hamlet  chiefs,  and  deputy  hamlet 
chiefs.  These  March  elections,  together  with 
rural  elections  lield  in  1967  and  1968, 
brought  elected  coimclls  to  l.«83  <*  South 
Vietnam's  2,130  vlUages  and  elected  chiefs  to 
7.867  of  iU  10,756  bAmlete. 

June  1968 — ^Almost  90%  of  the  eligible 
voters  turned  out  to  chooee  1.121  hamlet 
chiefs  and  1.092  village  councU  members  in 
rural  elecUons  held  on  the  first  four  Sun- 
days in  June  It  was  the  eeoond  phase  trf  the 
Government's  prognun  to  hold  country-wide 
rural  elections  before  the  end  of  1989.  Oom- 
blned  with  previous  election  results,  these 
June  Sections  brought  fuUy-elected  oouncUs 
to  1,881  of  Vietnam's  2.130  villages  and 
locally -elected  chiefs  to  8.778  of  lt«  10,775 
hamlets. 

July  11.  1989— President  Ttoleu  proposed 
elections  in  which  "all  political  piutles  and 
groups,  including  the  NLF"  .  .  .  can  partici- 
pate ...  If  they  renounce  violence  and 
pledge  themselves  to  acc«pt  the  result*  of  the 
elections."  To  provide  special  guarkntees  to 
ensure  fairness,  he  proposed  the  eet*blUh- 
ment  of  an  electoral  commission  with  NLP 
participation,  and  an  international  super- 
vlaory  body — in  his  slx-polnt  propoeal  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

March,  April  and  May  1970— Village  Coun- 
cil elections.  By  early  1970  council  elections 
had  been  held  In  more  than  2.000  of  the 
2.300  villages  of  South  Vietnam.  In  March 
1970  the  three-year  terms  of  the  councils 
elected  in  March  1967  expired  and  by  May 
1970  more  than  900  second  round  elections 
had  been  conducted  Elections  will  continue 
over  the  next  three  years  as  the  three-year 
terms  of  the  councils  expire.  Voting  percent- 
ages averaged  about  88  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters,  versus  78  percent  for  1967. 
There  was  a  nxajor  turnover  In  village  coun- 
cil membership  averaging  around  60  per- 
cent. A  significant  percentage  of  those 
elected  were  local  officials.  Regional  and  Pop- 
ular Force  and  Revolutionary  Development 
personnel . 

June  28,  1970- Province 'Municipal  elec- 
tions. Elections  •were  held  for  city  councils 
in  the  cities  of  Saigon,  Vung  Tau,  Dalat, 
Cam  Ranh.  Hue  and  Danang  and  provincial 


councils  m  each  of  the  44  provlncee  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  thoee  eligible  cast  :>*Uot8 
Incretislng  Interert  was  demonstrated  in 
these  elections  by  poUtlcal  parties  and  re- 
ligious associations,  but  most  candidates  ran 
without  pubUcizlng  party  affiliations. 

August  30,  1970 — Upper  House  ElecUons 
Sixteen  slates  of  ten  men  each  contested  for 
the  thirty  seats  up  for  re-election  In  South 
Vietnam's  Senate  The  leading  ticket  In  the 
baUotmg  Wits  the  Buddhist  slate.  (The  op- 
position Buddhists  had  boycotted  the  1967 
elections  )  The  second  winning  slate  was  an 
Independent  Opposition  slate  and  the  third 
leading  slate  was  a  ticket  generally  In  sup- 
port of  the  present  Soutli  Vietnamese  ad- 
ministrition  and  its  poilcJes.  More  than  65' ^ 
of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  country  particl- 
p.ited  In  the  voting.  Representatives  of  the 
13  losing  slates  deEcrlbed  the  eleotions  as 
the  most  honest  they  had  e^er  experienced. 
August  1971 — Lower  House  elections 
October  1971 — Presidential  and  Vice  PreeJ- 
dentlal  elections. 

Augtist  1974 — Upper  House  elections  for 
one-half  of  the  Senate. 

TTae  above  record  of  competlUve  and  in- 
creasingly progressive  political  development 
m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  stands  In  sharp- 
est contrast  with  the  totally  restrictive  Stal- 
inist pattern  imposed  as  a  moncn>oly  of  the 
Lao  Dong  (Communist)  Party  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  believes  that  this  record 
speaks  loudly  and  clearly  against  those 
who  characterize  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  as  totalitarian.  Indeed, 
it  sets  an  example  with  few  peers  In  the 
developing  areas  of  Asia  or  Africa. 

THE    RESPONSIBU:    COCaSI 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  which 
occupies  us  here  today  has  been  recently 
viewed  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  first- 
hand. Although  he  viewed  ■without  relish 
the  prospect  of  the  uncontested  election, 
he  also  earnestly  believes  that  this  body 
must  concentrate  Its  efTorts  toward  sap- 
port  of  the  careful  and  flexible  with- 
drawal which  is  presently  being  man- 
aged by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Any  attempt  by  this  body  to  bind 
the  President  to  a  date  certain  or  a  far- 
cical "show  election"  in  South  Vietnam 
will  only  diminish  the  prospects  for  a 
termination  of  the  conflict  and  the  recov- 
ery of  oiir  prisoners  of  war. 

It  would  be  a  travesty  s«ainst  the  in- 
tentions of  the  American  people  and 
three  presidential  administrations  should 
this  body  force  the  disorderly  and  dis- 
graceful termination  of  UJ3.  presence  in 
Vietnam.  The  alternative  sought  by  this 
amendment  would  be  a  "circus  election" 
in  which  a  U.S.  "ringmaster"  would  elicit 
a  staged  performance  by  a  reluctant  for- 
eign country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TtM  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  ts  recogniwd  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  would  constitute  a  blatant 
example  of  moral  imperialism.  It  would 
make  a  mockery  of  America's  professed 
belief  in  national  self-determination. 
Worse  yet.  it  would  turn  an  orderly  and 
definitive  withdrawal  into  an  ignomini- 
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ouB  and  disorderly  exit  from  a  difficult 
problem  which  the  President  is  succeed- 
ing in  reducing  with  distinction. 

Even  ttie  Washington  Post  has  editor- 
ially stated  that — 

The  time  la  past  for  the  United  States  to 
try  to  arrange  the  politics  of  Vietnam  for 
Its  own  convenience. 

NO  DATX  CEXTAIN 

The  Senator  from  Kansa-s  would  also 
point  out  that  this  amendment,  like  the 
many  so-called  end  the  war  amendments 
before  It,  deceptively  holds  out  to  the 
American  people  the  promise  of  a  date 
certain"  for  ending  the  war. 

There  is  no  "date  certain"  in  this 
amendment.  First  It  speaks  of  Febru- 
ary 3.  1972.  But  then  It  says  "not  more 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment." Who  knows  when  that  will  be? 
today?  tomorrow?  6,  8.  10  months  from 
now? 

No.  Mr.  President;  this  amendment, 
like  so  many  others  before  it,  is  merely 
an  exercise  in  appealing  to  the  emotions 
and  anxieties  of  a  war-weary  American 
people.  It  is  not  an  effective,  a  responsi- 
ble or  a  positive  approach  to  achieving 
the  end  of  American  involvement.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  the  one  who  is  pursuing 
such  an  effective,  responsible,  and  posi- 
tive course.  And,  as  I  said,  if  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  something  to  speed  the  end 
of  this  tragic  and  costly  war  it  can  do 
so  by  uniting  with  the  President  and 
backing  liis  efforts  to  end  the  war  and 
achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

SUPPORT    rOR    THE    PREVIOt'g    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  takes  note 
that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  as  expressed  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  stands  out  in  contrast 
to  the  positions  he  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic only  a  brief  time  ago. 

EHiring  the  previous  admini.-itration, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  one 
of  the  most  forthright  and  outspoken 
supporters  of  UJS.  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

On  June  7.  1965,  the  Senator  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  commend  the 
student  council  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  for  its  action  in  passing  a  reso- 
lution pledging  its  'support  to  the  actions 
being  taken  by  President  Johnson  in 
Vietnam." 

On  Augtist  10,  1967,  tlie  Congressional 
Record  contained  the  text  of  a  speech 
deUvered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
Senator's  remarks  on  that  occasion  were 
clear,  forcefully  spoken  and  unam- 
biguous : 

But.  loM  of  American  lives  in  Viei-nam  is 
not  my  only  concern,  nor  perhaps  even  the 
greatest  concern  of  thi»  day.  I  have  come 
to  accept  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  a 
seU-lmpoaed  commitment  to  protect  for 
others  the  freedom  we  »o  Jealously  cherish 
ourselves.  And  this  commitment  becomes 
more  acute  when  aggressors  attack  a  nation 
Incapable  of  protecting  its  own  freedom  be- 
cause of  tJie  overwhelming  might  and  meth- 
ods of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  our  men  In  Vlet-Nam  are  fight- 
ing— and  yes,  dying — for  the  freedom  of 
many  peoples;  Just  u  surely  as  Americans 
fell  for  liberty  and  human  dignity  in  the 
trenches  of  the  Meuae-Argonne  or   on  the 
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The  Senator  went  on  to  say : 

I,  for  one,  and  I  know  the  membership  of 
the  DAV  will  back  this  statement  all  the 
way — am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  here 
at  home  in  order  that  our  men  will  not  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  needs  In  Vlet-Nam. 
I  believe  we  are  not  safe  here  at  home  until 
Communist  aggression  Is  halted — and  It  must 
be  halted  in  'Vlet-Nam. 

Because  of  this  conviction — I  pledge  full 
support  of  our  fighting  men  In  Vlet-Nam — 
for  whatever  they  may  need  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  assure  them  maximum  safety  while 
carrying   out   their   ta.sk. 

The  ba.ils  for  this  unquestioned  support 
for  our  fighting  men  in  Vlet-Nam  stems  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  the  threat  of 
communism  Is  real  It  Is  real  in  Vlet-Nam — 
It  Is  a  dark  .shadow  In  Thailand  and  Laos.  It 
stands  off  our  own  shores  In  Castro's  Cuba. 

I  have  commented  that  I  am  concerned 
over  our  Internal  problems.  But  this  con- 
cern Is  only  because  of  the  bigger  picture. 
Communist  eagerly  awaits  our  apathy — our 
letting  barriers  down.  If  we  fall  In  Vlet- 
Nam — we  shall  surely  have  signed  over  our 
birthright  to  democracy. 

If  those  despollers  of  patriotism  have  their 
way,  opposition  to  the  .spread  of  communism 
win  be  obliterated  It  will  be  a  welcome  sign 
to  war  and  destruction — or  capitulation  of 
our   Government   to    Communl.stlc    rule. 

Yes  — I  am  concerned  that  Communists 
continue  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth.  They  speak  of  peace — but  their  ref- 
erence to  peace  has  a  different  meaning  than 
what  the  remainder  of  the  world  considers 
peace  They  mean  another  Munich — peace 
through  capitulation-  peace  by  submitting 
to  Communist  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  still  later. 
on  October  5,  1967,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  took  the  Senate  floor  to 
discuss  the  topic,  "What  Is  Our  National 
Interest  in  Vietnam?"  in  the  course  of 
that  statement  he  said: 

The  problem  Is  not  whether  one  or  an- 
other country  In  the  area  Is  going  to  be 
the  base  for  mi.ssiles  that  might  be  used 
agaln.sl  us  tomorrow.  It  is  whether  the  mil- 
lions of  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  live 
in  freedom.  It  Is  whether  their  skills  and 
resources  and  energies  are  going  to  be  used 
for  cooperation  In  creating  a  freer  and  bet- 
ter world  or  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
harnessed  under  a  system  that  has  as  one 
of  Its  primary  goals  our  destruction— and 
the   destruction   of   all   we   believe   In. 

Looked  at  In  this  light,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  where  our  national  interest  lies? 

And  In  conclusion,  the  Senator  stated: 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  a  vital  na- 
tional interest  In  Asia.  And  In  fighting  In 
Vietnam  we  are  expressing  that  Interest  In  a 
highly  effective  way. 

I  predict  that  If  our  stand  now  begins  to 
waver  and  to  weaken,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  the  American  people,  and  the  world 
are  going  to  rue  the  day.  On  that  day,  we 
can  begin  to  prepare  for  World  War  III. 

I  pray  tliat  that  day  never  comes. 

A   CHANCED   POSITION 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  sub- 
mit that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 


ico might  well  mark  such  a  day  as  the 
Senator  suggested  In  his  remarks  of  Oc- 
tober 1987. 

In  any  event,  the  pending  amend- 
ment— standing  out  as  a  blueprint,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  a  precipitate  American 
withdrawal  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  imposition  of  a  moral  imperialism  in 
Vietnam — bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  point 
out  that  it  wa.s  the  policies  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  which  raised  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  in  Vietnam  to  more 
than  550.000  with  no  plan  for  an  end  to 
their  presence  or  an  end  to  their  deaths 
in  combat. 

It  is  tlie  present  administration,  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  has  turned 
the  corner  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  this 
administration,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, which  has  brought  back  to  America 
some  335,000  Americans  who  were  in 
South  Vietnam.  Under  President  Nixon, 
casualties  were  reduced  by  90  percent: 
that  is  still  too  many.  But  the  deaths  are 
being  reduced.  I  say  that  the  record  is  a 
good  one. 

But  I  believe  in  all  sincerity,  and  with 
all  respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  that  the  i>ending 
amendment  does  not  solve  any  problem: 
it  creates  problems. 

I  suggest,  as  I  have  before,  that  our 
military  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
is  being  ended  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  imperialistic 
ideals  or  the  accomplishment  of  the 
enemy's  goal  of  domination  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

I  visited  in  Southeast  Asia  and  talked 
with  President  Thieu  and  Vice  President 
Ky,  and  I  tried  to  talk  to  Minh,  but  he 
was  in  the  process  of  withdrawing  from 
the  rare  that  day. 

Much  of  what  happened  prior  to  the 
election  was  politics,  much  like  politics 
in  America.  But  I  also  discovered  that 
there  is  no  two-party  sjstem,  no  three- 
party  system,  and  no  discipline  or  party 
responsibility. 

I  hoped  for  a  contested  election.  That 
did  not  happen,  but  we  could  not  by 
force  of  our  Government  force  them  to 
have  some  kind  of  election,  whether  it  be 
a  circus,  a  show,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  elected  leader 
in  that  country,  but  I  can  remembei- 
when  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  would  be 
condemned  almost  dally  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Now,  however,  Ky  is  appar- 
ently a  good  guy  and  only  Thleu  Is  criti- 
cized. 

I  believe  in  the  President's  policy  of 
Vletnamizatlon,  and  it  does  little  good 
to  adopt  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected.  In 
that  way  there  can  be  an  orderly  with- 
drawal, a  return  of  American  prisoners, 
and  we  can  leave  South  Vietnam  so  they 
may  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Oiu-  coimtry  was  not  perfect  in  the 
early  days,  and  it  is  not  now.  Neither 
are  other  countries  perfect.  I  see  signs 
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of  progress  in  Vietnam.  I  was  there  prior 
to  the  election  and  saw  the  campaign 
activity  and  believe  a  democracy  is 
emerging.  I  see  some  hope  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  therefore,  see  little  realism  In 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,   I  yield  back  the   re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mesage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore  Lekanof : 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kel- 
Fong; 

S.  14«9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok:  and 

S.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Buenaventura  Ocarlza  and  her  daughter, 
Lucila  B.   Ocarlza. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concuiTence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  26.  An  act  to  revise  the  boimdarles  of 
tlie  Canyonlands  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Utah:    and 

S.  29.  An  act  to  establish  the  Capitol  Reef 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Utah. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  2566.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  to  con- 
vey to  the  State  of  Texas  certain  lands  at  the 
Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation  In  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands: 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  International  fishery  conservation 
programs: 

H  R.  3808  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act.  to  provide  additional  free 
letter  mall  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and   for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  to  Unlit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
closing  of  veterans'  hospitals,  and  to  prohibit 
tlie  transfer  of  Veterans'  Administration  real 
property  unless  such  transfer  Is  first  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs: 

H.R  10203.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964,  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  water  resources  re- 
search Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  10879  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  AlMirs  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for 
interns  or  residents. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  374)  calling  for  the 
liumane  treatment  and  release  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  2566.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  to  con- 
vey to  the  State  of  Texas  certain  lands  at 
the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reservation  In  ex- 
change for  certain  other  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  International  fishery  conser- 
vation programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3808.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  provide  additional  free 
letter  mall  and  air  transportation  mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  I»ost  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  acquisition,  alteration,  or 
closing  of  veterans'  hoeplt&Is,  and  to  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  Veterans'  Administration  real 
property  unless  such  transfer  is  first  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
and 

H.R.  10879.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for 
Interns  or  residents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  10203.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964,  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  water  resources  re- 
search Institutes,  and  for  other  purj>oses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  374  >  calling  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  WTitlng  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  t^iat  on 
October  5,  1971  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  act: 

S.  1253,  An  Act  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
35.  United  States  Code.  "Patents",  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  International  vtudies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERUED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  befon«  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rear  Adm.  Kent  L.  Lee.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving,  which  was  refemsd  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  heard  from  the  opposition  to 
this  amendment  this  morning,  an  oppo- 
sition which  I  respect  and  to  which  I 
have  accorded  my  most  cordial 
attention. 

First,  we  heard  from  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  who  made  quite  a  point 
that  we  should  not  tell  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  how  to  conduct  their 
elections,  that  we  should  not  Interfere 
in  the  elective  processes  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  my  amendment  was  designed  to  do 
that. 

I  submit  most  respectfully  that  my 
amendment  does  no  such  thing.  My 
amendment  merely  states  that  the  funds 
which  are  going  to  the  support  and  de- 
ployment of  our  forces  in  Indochina  may 
not  be  expended  in  Indochina  unless  the 
President  certifies  that  certain  condi- 
tions do  exist  in  Vietnam.  One  of  those 
conditions  is  a  free  and  meaningful  elec- 
tion and  all  the  attendant  elements  in 
the  process. 

We  are  not  telling  them  to  conduct  a 
free  election.  We  are  not  telling  them 
that  they  have  violated  our  expectations. 
We  are  merely  saying  that  we  will  extend 
no  more  money.  We  have  adequate  prec- 
edent for  this  type  of  action. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  tried  to 
fortify  his  argument  by  saying  that  there 
were  some  real  democratic  elections  for 
the  senate  and  then  the  lower  house  in 
Vietnam.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
of  concern  is  this:  Do  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam have  a  share  in  self-determination 
and  do  the  expended  lives  of  more  than 
55.000  American  menAnd  over  300.000 
casualties  mean  anjThing?  President 
Eisenhower.  President  Johnson,  and  now 
President  Nixon  have  stated  time  after 
time  that  our  boys  were  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  order  to  provide  self-deter- 
mination to  the  people  within  Vietnam, 
in  order  to  conserve  democratic  ideals. 

Does  that  expenditure  of  life,  does 
that  suffering  mean  anything?  Are  we 
poing  to  let  these  boys  down  now?  Has 
that  expenditure  been  in  vain?  I  think 
that  is  the  decision  we  have  to  face  here 
today. 

Are  we  going  to  try  to  reorient  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  toward  the 
democratic  process?  The  very  expecta- 
tion of  a  democratic  process  is  what 
brought  us  into  Vietnam  initially.  We 
said  to  our  boys — 

Go  there  to  persevere  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Stop  the  advance  of  communism  Yes, 
integrate  that  democratic  prooees  in  'Viet- 
nam  with  our  security  as  a  world  power.  Let 
us  stop  communism  there. 

Those  were  the  argtm:ients  that  moti- 
vated the  patriotism  and  the  unit}'  at 
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the  American  people  In  supporting  Pres- 
Identa  heretofore. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  sup- 
porting President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johmon.  and  I 
support  President  Nixon  today.  I  have 
never  deviated  in  my  support  of  these 
Presidents,  and  I  applaud  President 
Nixon  for  trying  to  withdraw  our  troops. 
I  have  not  said  any  tiling  by  way  of  con- 
demnation of  his  policy.  I  support  it. 

Anotlier  red  herring  that  was  raised 
here  was  that  we  have  supported  dicta- 
torships in  Latin  America:  so  why  did  we 
not  enact  something  to  tell  them  to  have 
elections  there?  That  was  the  implica- 
tion. 

I  can  answer  ttiat.  Mr.  President:  In 
Latin  America  we  liad  not  expended  55,- 
000  American  lives  and  suffered  over 
300.000  casualties.  Otherwise  I  would 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  cover 
those  countries,  too. 

Another  argument  that  was  brought 
up  here  is  that  this  is  a  changed  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  changed  amendment  be- 
cause initially  it  was  directed  at  an  on- 
coming election,  which  has  since  been 
held.  Then,  because  of  the  timetable 
here  in  the  Chamber,  the  election  was 
held  in  the  interim. 

There  has  been  a  statement  made  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  my  amendment 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment  which  was 
approved.  I  submit  respectfully  that  there 
Is  no  conflict.  The  change  in  the  amend- 
ment came  aix}ut  t>ecause  the  election 
was  held  after  it  was  introduced,  and  it 
Is  now  directed  toward  encouraging,  if 
possible,  a  meaningful,  free,  and  open 
election.  It  would  not  order  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  do  so;  it  would  merely  en- 
coiu-age  this.  It  Is  complementary  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  for  this  reason :  If 
the  President  certifies  that  a  meaningful 
election  has  been  held  between  the  date 
of  enactment  of  tliis  bill  and  before  the 
4  months  have  expired,  then  the  with- 
drawal date  shall  be  postponed  within  the 
mandate  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  carries  a  period  of  6  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment. 

So  there  is  no  inconsistency,  there  is 
no  contradiction,  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  Mansfield  amendment  and  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  if  the  President  has 
not  certified  that  it  has  been,  under  this 
section,  a  freely  contested  presidential 
election? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Then  the  4  months 
will  apply  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  the  election  be  brought  about? 
Through  U.S.  pressure,  or  just  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  or  how? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  brought  that  up.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  here  of  reluctance  to  ap- 
ply pressure  on  Vietnam,  and  the  reluc- 
tance expressed  here  is  contrary  to  the 
actual  facts  that  have  transpired  during 
the  last  few  months  in  Vietnam.  We  read 
in  the  press  about  Ambassador  Bunker 
conferring  with  President  Tlileu,  about 
Amba.=.sador  Bunker  conferring  with 
General  Minh.  at)out  Ambassador  Bunker 


conferring  with  General  Ky,  urging  them 
to  run,  and  about  Ambassador  Bunker 
tying  to  prevail  upon  President  Thleu  to 
ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  reopen  the 
ballot  for  meaningful  opposition.  This 
government  is  on  record  as  applying 
pressure. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  say 
that  that  is  pressure,  that  is  his  privilege, 
but  I  say  that  we  have  applied  it.  and  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  application  of  that 
pressure.  I  commend  our  Government  for 
doing  It.  because  I  think  it  Is  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  memory  of  our  boys  who 
died  that  we  try  to  bring  about  the  very 
expectations  that  they  had  when  they 
expended  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  probably  have 
been  in  serious  trouble  in  Vietnam  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment, the  Diem  regime,  on  November  l, 
1963.  I  suggest  that  there  was  urging  by 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  others  to  have 
a  contest  this  year,  but  the  conte-st 
did  not  develop.  We  cannot  force  people 
to  engage  in  politics.  Vice  President  Ky 
and  General  Minh  understood  this,  and 
decided  not  to  contest  the  election. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  an  opponent 
could  not  be  found  for  President  Thieu, 
then  is  that  the  fault  of  the  system?  Is 
that  the  fault  of  our  Government?  Is 
that  the  fault  of  our  administration? 
How  do  we  force  people  into  politics? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Then  the  President 
can  truly  say  that  there  was  a  free  and 
open  election. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Even  if  no  one  else  runs? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  But 
that  did  not  happen  in  Vietnam  recently. 
The  ballot  was  closed.  Repression  set  in. 
Instructions  went  out  to  the  election  of- 
ficials to  rig  the  election,  to  make  it  a 
Moscow  l}allot.  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  recent  election. 

But  if  it  is  a  free  and  open  election, 
and  no  competition,  my  amendment  per- 
mits the  President  to  certify  to  Congress 
that  there  was  a  meaningful  free  and 
open  election,  and  the  funds  will  not  be 
cut  off. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  suggested  to  those  I  talked 
to  in  South  Vietnam  that  whatever  hap- 
pened their  election  would  be  misunder- 
stood in  America,  particularly  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  urged  very  strongly  that 
there  be  a  contest.  But  there  was  no 
contest. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  having  dinner 
with  four  of  their  Senators,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Ky  supporter,  one  a  Thieu  sup- 
porter, and  two  of  whom  were  inde- 
pendent. 

They  all  thought  they  were  proceeding 
fairly  rapidly  down  tiie  route  of  the 
democratic  process,  and  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, even  though  one  supported  Ky. 
one  supported  Thieu,  and  two  were  in- 
dependent, why  the  great  concern  in  the 
United  States. 

They  pointed  out  tiiat.  after  all,  they 
were  making  progress.  Ky  Ls  a  young 
man.  I  believe  he  still  has  political  am- 
bitions. I  do  not  believe  General  Minh 
ever  intended  to  be  a  candidate, 
frankly,  and  General  Thieu  always  in- 


tended to  l>e  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
But  at  least  I  asked  the  question. 

As  much  as  we  would  all  have  liked 
to  have  a  contested  election,  I  assume 
there  could  have  been  some  strawman 
put  up  who  might  have  received  some 
small  percent  of  the  vote.  As  it  wais. 
tiiere  was  really  no  contest,  except  that 
voters  could  express  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  and  there  was  some  opposi- 
tion expressed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  that  is  not  a  very 
plausible  argument,  because  they  do  that 
in  Russia  They  can  go  In  there  and,  by 
not  voting  or  by  submitting  a  blank  bal- 
lot, they  can  express  their  opposition, 
too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  do  it  here,  too,  in 
America. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  But  when  91 
percent  of  the  vote  Is  counted  as  with- 
out opposition,  there  is  something  wrong 
there. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  fully 
aware,  and  he  knows  full  well,  being  the 
Republican  national  chairman,  that  only 
hi  a  very  local  election  can  any  candi- 
date get  91  percent  of  the  vote  in  Amer- 
ica. It  could  not  happen  in  a  presidential 
election:  91  percent  is  impossible. 

So  what  conclusion  do  I  reach  from 
that?  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  those 
election  officials  were  rigged  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  coimt,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Election  Bureau  was  also  rigged 
to  announce  that  kind  of  a  count. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  there  has  been 
some  suspicion  of  elections  being  rigged 
in  this  country;  I  could  not  cite  all  of 
them. 

They  did  have  inspection  in  Vietnam, 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  could 
have  gone;  I  could  have  gone.  The  Sen- 
tor  should  also  remember  that  the  dream 
of  any  of  us  in  the  Senate  would  be  to 
have  an  imcontested  election.  We  do  not 
relish  competition,  but  that  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
particularly  for  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency. But  I  say  there  has  been  some 
progress  made. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  would 
accomplish  anything.  If  Ky.  Minh,  or 
anyone  else  who  had  been  interested 
ciiose  not  to  run,  how  can  one  say  the 
election  held  on  October  3  was  repres- 
sive, and  then  say  that  one  next  Febru- 
ary might  be  free  and  open?  I  am  un- 
able to  -see  the  distinction. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  a  little  time  left,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  appreciate 
this. 

We  could  go  on  arguing  this  point,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  that  the  thing  at  stake 
here  is  this:  are  we  going  to  be  passive? 
Are  we.  with  our  silence,  going  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  "We  went  in  to  tr>' 
to  preserve  democracy  and  to  nurture 
free  institutions,  we  expended  55.000  lives 
and  300,000  casualties,  we  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  world  in  the  process'" — I 
think  the  image  of  America  has  been 
tarnished  all  over  the  world,  because  of 
this  war — 'and  now.  at  tlie  end.  as  we 
are  withdrawing,  and  we  are  leaving  \x- 
hind  one-man  rule  in  South  Vietnam  and 
are  rehnqui-shing  the  expectation  that 
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we  had  when  we  told  oiu-  boys.  'Go  in 
there  and  fight  for  free  institutions,  and 
for  self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." "'? 

Are  we  going  to  suffer  that  kind  of 
incrimination  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world?  Are  we  going  to  be  silent?  That  is 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  he  is  on  limited 
time.  _ 

I  have  submitted  for  the  Record,  as  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has, 
a  list  of  the  elections  that  have  been 
held  in  South  Vietnam  since  1965,  in  the 
latest  of  which  in  August  1970,  many  of 
President  Thieu's  opponents  were 
elected  to  the  lower  House. 

But,  when  we  discuss  what  the  Senator 
suggests  has  happened  and  wiU  happen, 
because  of  the  so-called  one-man  rule, 
the  Senator  must  have  an  alternative. 
Assume  that  the  amendment  does  not 
pass:  is  the  Senator  suggesting  that 
President  Thieu  resign,  or  be  overthrown, 
that  there  be  a  miUtary  coup  and  that 
someone  else  take  over  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  am  not  suggesting 
any  such  thing.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  read  the  amendment,  he  will 
find  that  I  am  providing  in  my  amend- 
ment that  we  shall  not  expend  any  more 
funds  unless  the  President  certifies  that 
there  has  been  a  free,  open,  and  mean- 
ingful election  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  if  that  does  not  hap- 
pen, what  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  suggest? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Then  there  is  a  4- 
month  cutoff  de\'ice  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  if  the  amendment  fails, 
then  what  does  he  suggest? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  suggest  that  we  go 
back  to  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
have  an  absolute,  unconditional  with- 
drawal in  6  months.  I  support  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  which  is  already  a  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the 

C  Ana  t/P 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  hopefully  will  not  be  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining,  and  the 
other  side,  also? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  22 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  how  much  on  the 
other  side,  if  I  may  inquire? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  35  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Cai-olina. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  has  Congress  been  asked  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  existence  of  an  ally,  because 
some  allege  that  that  nation's  election 
did  not  come  up  to  America's  standards. 

This  amendment.  No.  419,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  cutoff  of  funds  for  United 
States  and  allied  forces  in  Vietnam  by 
February  3, 1972,  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  does  not  call  a  new  election 
by  that  date.  The  author  of  this  amend- 
ment requires  that  this  new  election  he 
"free  and  open"  allowing  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  meaningful  candidates,  an  open 
campaign,  protection  of  campaign  work- 
ers, and  protection  for  voters. 

Regardless  of  how  well-intended  this 
amendment  may  be,  it  is  neither  realis- 
tic nor  workable.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  provide  such 
guarantees  for  an  election  in  this  coun- 
try. Neither  could  the  President  of  Viet- 
nam do  so.  Could  President  Nixon  insure 
Democratic  campaign  workers  would  not 
be  harassed  or  intimidated  somewhere  in 
this  city,  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, or  elsewhere  in  this  Nation?  Of 
course,  not.  Neither  can  President  Thieu 
do  so  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  never 
undertaken  to  dictate  to  a  foreign  nation 
how  it  should  nm  its  elections.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  stated  our  goal  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  of  seeking  the  "opportimity 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  de- 
termine their  own  political  future  with- 
out outside  Interference."  It  is  not  and 
should  not  be  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  dictate  internal  political  proce- 
dures to  other  sovereign  nations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  us  make 
a  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
The  result  would  be  chaos  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  oiu-  other  allies  in  Indo- 
china. The  Communist*  would  quickly 
seize  upon  the  situation  and  possibly 
gain  control  of  South  Vietnam.  Then  you 
would  see  some  elections  that  would  make 
the  October  3,  1971,  election  look  like  the 
most  democratic  ever  conducted. 

The  Senator  apparently  bases  his 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  since 
U.S.  lives  and  treasure  have  been  spent 
there,  we  have  a  right  to  dictate  pro- 
cedures of  elections  to  that  Government. 
Apparently,  the  United  States  did  make 
real  efforts  to  have  the  election  conform 
as  much  as  possible  to  our  own,  but  once 
again  we  cannot  and  should  not  dictate, 
A  country  is  stronger  when  it  resolves 
these  problems  on  its  own.  If  one  props 
a  coimtry  up,  then  it  will  fall  when  the 
prop  is  removed.  They  must  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  this  requires 
administering  their  own  government  no 
matter  how  imperfect  it  may  be  by  Amer- 
ican standards. 

Further,  it  is  nothing  new  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  a  government  where 
the  democratic  process  as  we  know  it  is 
not  in  force.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
provides  military  and  economic  aid  to 


many  countries  which  have  no  elections 
at  all.  such  as  Ethiopia  and  Spain,  and 
we  do  not  hear  this  hue  and  cry  about 
those  countries.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  support 
these  programs.  Many  other  countries  we 
aid  either  through  foreign  military  sales 
or  the  military  assistance  program  do 
not  ha\e  real  elections.  These  would 
include  Nationalist  China,  Afghanistan, 
Greece.  Iran,  Jordan.  Nepal.  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Congo,  Mali,  Morocco, 
Nigeria.  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Por- 
tugal, Peru,  and  Panama. 

The  supporters  ol  tills  amendment  may 
counter  by  saying  that  our  military  forces 
did  not  fight  in  these  countries.  That 
may  be  tnie  but  although  our  men  fought 
and  died  in  Vietnam,  we  have  no  more 
right  to  dictate  election  procedures  to 
them  than  to  the  other  allies  I  have  cited. 

There  is  much  progress  to  be  seen  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  political  scene  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  country  is  at  war. 
It  is  no  esisy  job  to  conduct  elections 
when  an  enemy  force  controls  sections 
of  one's  territory  and  is  actively  fighting 
in  the  cities  and  rural  aretis  where  the 
election  has  to  be  held.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing that  under  these  conditions  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  people  had  the 
courage  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  It 
is  further  significant  that  more  than  90 
percent  supported  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  Perhaps  that  is  what  is 
bothering  some  of  these  people — that 
such  a  large  percentage  did  go  to  the  polls 
and  that  such  a  large  percentage  did  sup- 
port President  Thieu. 

This  body  should  also  remember  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Senate  electicxi 
on  August  1  of  1970,  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, was  by  all  accounts  scrupu- 
lously fair.  More  recently,  the  lower 
house  elections  evidenced  a  widening 
representation  of  the  Buddhist-backed 
candidates,  thus  reflecting  the  efficacy  of 
the  democratic  process.  Further,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets are  governed  by  locally  elected  offi- 
cials, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  also 
be  aware  there  is  a  significant  change  in 
the  language  in  the  Star  print  of  amend- 
ment No.  419  when  compared  to  the 
original  amendment.  Under  the  new 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  is  now 
considei-ing.  the  language  absolutely  re- 
quires \n-ithdrawal  of  US.  forces  from 
Vietnam  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  In  other  words, 
whereas  the  Mansfield  amendment  did 
not  make  such  a  withdrawal  mandatorj', 
the  pending  amendment  would  give  the 
withdrawal  the  force  of  law. 

The  only  way  withdrawal  within  4 
months  w  ould  not  have  the  force  of  law 
would  be  if  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
ducted a  new  election  prior  to  February 
3,  1972,  and  the  President  found  that 
the  new  election  met  all  the  require- 
ments set  out  in  this  amendment.  Even 
then  the  6-month  withdrawal  require- 
ment after  the  date  of  enactment  would 
remain  in  force. 

Thus,  tliis  amendment  goes  further 
than  the  Mansfield  amendment  regard- 
ing the  point  of  withdrawal.  All  of  the 
arguments  as  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
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ment    would,    therefore,    apply    to    the 
Montoya  amendment. 

FinaJly.  this  amendment  would  have 
the  United  States  withdraw  whether  or 
not  our  prisoners  cu-e  released.  It  would 
cut  off  funds  based  simply  on  the  re- 
fusal of  President  Thleu  to  call  a  new 
election.  It  urges  negotiation  for  our 
POW's  but  does  not  require  their  re- 
lease along  with  any  withdrawal.  It  also 
provides  in  section  "c"  that  nothing  in 
the  amendment  should  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  a  safe  with- 
drawal and  provide  aid  for  our  allies. 
This  contradicts  the  amendment  itself. 
as  the  United  States  could  not  withdraw 
by  February  3,  1972.  without  endanger- 
ing our  men  and  jeopardizing  aid  for  our 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
only  unwise  but  also  unworkable  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  reject  It. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  hope  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  give  President  Nixon  a  chance  to 
wind  down  this  war  in  the  proper  way.  as 
he  is  trying  to  do. 

The  war  did  not  start  under  President 
Nixon.  I  repeat,  the  war  started,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  under  President  Kennedy. 
It  continued  under  President  Johnson. 
President  Nixon  is  now  trying  to  wind 
down  the  war.  He  has  brought  out  of 
Vietnam  more  than  300.000  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  There  are  less  than  200,000  re- 
maining there  now.  That  is  something 
the  other  Presidents  did  not  do. 

Let  us  give  President  Nixon  a  chance. 

Why  do  we  want  to  try  to  tie  his  hands? 
Why  do  we  want  to  embarravss  President 
Thleu  before  the  whole  world?  President 
Thleu  has  held  the  elections.  They  have 
not  shown  corruption  or  wrongdoing. 
Why  should  we  not  stay  out  of  the  affairs 
of  other  countries  and  attend  to  our  own 
SLffalrs,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  do,  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Stivcnson).  Who  yields  further  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  35  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  covered  all  the  points  that  were 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  He  probably  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  covered  the 
points  he  elaborated  in  liis  presentation. 
However.  I  do  want  to  say.  by  way  of 
additional  emphasis,  tiiat  our  country 
has  much  at  stake.  Because  of  the  elec- 
tion held  In  Vietnam  recently,  we  aie 
being  judged  throughout  the  world  as 
condoning  an  election  of  a  dictator  or 
a  dictatorship. 

I  am  not  soing  to  get  into  an  argument 
a-s  to  whether  President  Thleu  has  been 
a  good  President  of  Vietnam,  but  I  say 
that  when  a  man  under  those  clrcum- 
sUnces  is  elected,  when  reprlsaLs  set  In. 
when  repressive  measures  are  taken,  the 


body  of  public  opinion  In  this  country 
will  have  no  respect  for  such  a  govern- 
ment or  such  an  institution.  Certainly 
world  opinion  will  not  have  any  respect 
for  It.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  freely-elected  members  of  the 
Vietnam  Senate,  petitioned  President 
Thieu  by  a  vote  of  28  to  3  to  hold  another 
election,  and  he  refused.  I  think  this  is 
evidence  of  the  concern  of  many  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  Parliament  of  Vietnam. 
Certainly,  it  should  be  of  concern  of  all 
of  us  because,  after  all.  if  we  do  not  sus- 
tain the  kind  of  government  in  Vietnam 
that  will  have  the  fiber  of  freedom  and  a 
cross-section  representation  of  the 
wishes  and  makeup  of  the  population, 
then  that  government  will  not  endure. 
It  wUl  become  a  candidate  for  a  take- 
over by  a  military  junta.  We  have  no 
guarantee  that  such  a  takeover  will  be 
in  the  interests  of  freedom,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  democracy,  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  interests  of  what 
our  boys  fought  and  died  for. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  am  not 
telling  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
conduct  an  election.  I  am  saying  that  we 
went  in  there  to  fight  for  free  institu- 
tions, for  self-determination  for  those 
people.  I  am  saying  that  we  went  in  there 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  to  President  Diem 
when  he  was  overthrown,  because  he  was 
repressive,  because  he  was  dictatorial.  I 
am  saying  that  we  shall  not  expend  any 
more  funds  uiUess  the  President  certifies 
that  Vietnam  Is  living  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions for  which  our  boys  fought  and  died 
and  that  is  meaningful  self-determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  must  certify  the  existence 
of  free  and  open  elections,  and  unless  he 
does  that  within  4  months,  we  withdraw. 

If  meaningful  elections  are  held,  then 
my  amendment  relegates  itself  to  the 
time  limitation  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  Is  6  months.  The  Senate  has 
already  spoken  most  eloquently  and 
overwhelmingly,  with  the  Mansfield 
amendment  vote,  that  we  must  with- 
draw. I  am  sure  that  when  the  Mansfield 
amendment  came  up,  many  Senators 
made  up  their  minds,  because  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  elective  process  In 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  us  today  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Are  we  passively  going  to  endorse  what 
has  happened  in  South  Vietnam?  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  the  world  by  our  votes 
here  today  against  this  amendment  that 
we  are  actually  saying  there  was  a  mean- 
ingful and  free  election  in  Vietnam? 

I  say  no.  We  should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  sincere  about 
the  amendment.  I  respect  the  arguments 
which  have  been  presented  against  it.  I 
respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
presented  those  arguments,  but  I  think 
that  underlying  all  this  debate  is  the  re- 
spect which  we  all  share  for  the  memory 
of  those  fighting  men  who  were  told  to 
go  to  South  Vietnam  and  fight  for  de- 
mocracy in  that  part  of  the  world,  to 
fight  for  .self-determination,  to  fight  to 
see  that  the  onslaught  of  communism 
does  not  advance  any  further:  and  now, 
those  expectations  have  come  to  naught 
because  of  the  election. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
nuch  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
ute.s. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  sincerity.  He 
did  make  the  point  about  the  onslaught 
of  communism.  I  am  not  certain  what  the 
pending  amendment  does  to  halt  commu- 
nism if  It  were  to  be  adopted. 

As  we  look  at  the  amendment,  we 
should  also  look  at  some  of  the  altema- 
tives  in  the  event  it  does  not  pass  or  In 
the  event  there  is  not  what  is  described 
as  a  "free  election"  which  can  be.  as  I 
understand,  an  election  without  an 
opponent. 

Whatever  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  may  suggest,  whether  he  suggests 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, or  a  takeover  by  the  Communists, 
or  a  resignation  by  the  present  President 
of  South  Vietnam,  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives, after  stirring  up  the  emotions  of 
the  American  people  with  regard  to  this 
war? 

I  suggest  there  has  been  a  lot  of  effort 
by  the  Senate  to  help  President  Nixon. 
Many  positions  have  changed  in  the 
Senate  over  the  past  2V2  years.  But  I 
would  submit,  as  I  have  done  before,  that 
President  Nixon's  program  Is  working.  I 
have  cited  the  statistics  before  this 
morning.  I  say  again,  there  has  been  a 
withdrawal  of  more  than  300,000  Amer- 
icans from  South  Vietnam  by  President 
Nixon,  without  any  legislation  being 
passed  by  the  Senate,  without  any  termi- 
nation date  being  set  by  the  Senate,  and 
without  any  legislation  to  control  the 
President's  actions.  He  has  done  it  on 
his  own. 

He  has  done  it  voluntarily.  And  he  has 
kept  his  word  with  the  American  people 
Every  time  he  has  announced  a  troop 
withdrawal,  he  has  been  on  time  or 
ahead  of  schedule  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  withdrawal.  The  casualties, 
instead  of  nmnlng  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  or  300  a  week,  as  in  1968,  are  now  at 
about  20.  Those  are  still  too  many  cas- 
ualties: however,  it  is  progress.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  stronger.  The 
democratic  process  is  taking  root  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  were  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  there  have  been  a  half- 
dozen  elections  since  1967 — democratic 
elections,  free  elections.  There  were  elec- 
tions in  the  lower  House  of  South  Viet- 
nam as  late  as  August  of  this  year. 

So  I  say  very  sincerely  the  amendment 
does  nothing.  It  is  another  effort  to  fix 
a  date.  It  is  an  effort  to  force  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  yield  to  some 
demand  from  our  Government  to  force 
an  election  and  to  literally  force  people 
to  run  for  public  oCBce. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ur.  PreiideDt,  I  yield  1 
addition*!  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  

The  PRSBIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  had  Senators  un- 
opposed In  their  elections  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKKN)  was  unopposed  in  1S>68. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  was  uno{H>06ed  in  1968. 

The  late  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  was  unopposed  in  1966. 

The  President  pro  tempore,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Eilendeb), 
was  unopposed  in  1966. 

The  distlngiiished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steickis),  was  un- 
opposed In  1970. 

So  it  is  not  unheard  of  that  there  are 
elections  in  which  people  are  unopposed- 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiKxif)  said,  it  is  nice.  I  have  never  had 
that  pleasure.  However,  it  probably  would 
be. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
pending  amendment  but  an  attempt  to 
force  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment— if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to — 
to  hold  a  farcical  election,  a  circus  elec- 
tion, or  a  sideshow  election  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  ai*  amendment  which  in 
my  opinion  has  no  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  very  much  more  to  say  about  this 
matter.  There  has  been  thorough  debate 
here.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
a  very  resourceful  man.  His  original 
amendment  would  have  given  a  chance, 
insofar  as  a  contrast  with  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  concerned,  to  squarely 
draw  this  issue.  However,  now  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  with  the  holding  of  the 
election  and  with  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment having  passed,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  that  the  two  measures 
are  contradictory  to  a  large  degree. 

If  the  Senate  sends  two  amendments 
on  this  issue  to  the  same  conference,  as 
I  have  said  before,  we  might  as  well  ad- 
mit that  this  will  be  a  hostile  conference 
on  this  point  about  the  war. 

If  we  send  two  amendments  to  confer- 
ence on  the  same  subject,  amendments 
that  are  substantially  contradictory,  we 
would  Just  be  giving  the  House  con- 
ferees an  excuse  to  stand  on  rather  than 
to  get  down  to  the  real  issue.  The  issue 
will  not  be  clearly  drawn.  It  will  not  be 
positively  drawn.  It  will  be  a  double- 
barreled  proposition.  Instead  of  giving 
the  Senate  conferees  a  chance  to  bear 
down  on  one  thing,  we  will  have  two 
feet — one  foot  up  and  (Mie  foot  down. 
We  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  espe- 
cially under  a  hostile  situation. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  this  reason  within  itself  is  a  good 
reason  to  reject  the  amendment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  amendment 
has  already  been  passed. 

If  this  measure  goes  to  ctmference  with 
the  Mansfield  amendment  that  has  al- 
ready been  pckssed  and  is  already  In  the 


bill.  It  will  be  my  duty — and  I  expect  to 
live  up  to  it — to  do  the  best  I  can  to 
represent  the  Senate.  The  Sezukte  has 
spoken  on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
However,  with  this  double-barreled  sit- 
uation, this  twofold  sitiiation  here.  It 
leaves  the  conferees  between  the  sedi- 
ment and  the  groimd,  if  I  may  use  a 
good  Western  expression.  I  hope  that 
does  not  happen. 

Viewing  a  comparison  of  these  amend- 
ments, assuming  for  the  moment  it  is  all 
right  to  go  into  the  elections,  time  wise, 
the  Montoya  amendment  says — 

Six  months  and  we  are  through;  it  mote 
money. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  says: 

"Six  months  and  the  POW's  and  no  more 

m-ney." 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
not  overlooking  the  POW's.  He  is  not  for- 
getting them.  He  is  concerned  about 
them.  However,  as  to  the  method  used,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  "6  months  and  no  money  and  the 
POW's"  is  not  a  strong  enough  approach. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  clearer 
and  therefore  stronger  on  that  point. 
However,  even  passing  on  beyond  that, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  sound  formula  here 
to  enact  legislation  on  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  trying  to  end  the  war — which 
is  a  national  issue  and  particularly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  foreign  pol- 
icy— with  an  amendment  that  has  tied 
into  it  the  election  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  requiring  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  our  spokesman  on  for- 
eign policy  to  make  a  Judgmoit  here  on 
the  merits  of  that  election. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  that  is  a  guideline 
or  a  proper  foundation.  I  believe  that  we 
just  should  not  do  it.  I  would  rather  just 
strike  out  altogether  the  part  about  the 
election.  We  ought  not  to  put  a  provision 
in  this  bill  about  the  election.  We  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  try  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  certifying  the 
election,  and  so  forth,  as  a  price  for  get- 
ting a  little  more  time.  I  Just  believe  that 
that  is  the  wrong  approach. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  point  and  I 
will  be  through.  With  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  sanctuary,  a  place  for  these  ref- 
ugees, political  refugees,  displaced  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  on  the  same  side  that 
we  have  been  fighting,  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  Just  write  into  the  amendment 
that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  and  that 
we  will  make  an  exception  to  that,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  say  "No  more  money 
for  the  troops." 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  again  that  I  truly  respect  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  who  has  of- 
fered opposition  to  my  amendment. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  Americcui  people,  the  con- 
cern of  the  UJ5.  C(»igress,  and  the  con- 
cern of  this  body,  to  make  a  Judgment 
of  our  expectations  as  to  whether  we  are 
interested  In  seeins  a  viable  government 
in  South  Vietnam,  because  I  believe  we 
went  there  with  that  intention.  We  told 
our  boys  to  go  in  there  and  to  fight  for 


the  self-determination  of  these  people. 
We  went  in  there  to  fight  for  free  Insti- 
tutions and  55,000  or  more  Americans 
have  died.  There  have  been  over  300,000 
casualties,  over  $130  billion  has  been  ex- 
pended, our  economy  has  been  shattered, 
inflation  is  rampant,  and  because  of  it 
the  fiber  of  our  society  has  been  weak- 
ened and  debilitated  and  respect  for  our 
free  institutions  tarnished.  That  is  what 
Vietnam  has  done  to  our  society  here  at 
home. 

Those  boys  went  over  there  to  spill 
tlieir  blood  and  to  leave  their  bones  for 
self-determination  by  the  Vietnamese 
people,  for  free  democratic  institutions. 
Now.  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  one- 
man  rule  has  set  in.  We  are  back  to  the 
days  of  President  Diem  when  he  had 
one-man  rule  and  was  overthrown,  and 
when  his  overthrow  triggered  the  Initial 
steps  taken  by  our  Goverrunent  to  go  in 
there.  Are  we  going  to  forget  that  his- 
tory? Are  we  going  to  forget  what  these 
boys  fought  for?  Are  we  going  to  say  in 
the  name  of  not  interfering  that  we  en- 
dorse the  one-man  election  that  was 
held  under  a  Russian  ballot  in  South 
Vietnam  recently?  That  is  what  Is  at 
stake. 

Are  we  going  to  be  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  world,  having  expended  all  these 
resources  and  all  this  agony,  only  to  be 
back  where  we  started?  I  do  not  think 
that  America  is  made  of  such  kind  of 
tlainkinfc.  I  say  that  we  have  determina- 
tion as  a  people  and  I  say  that  this  Sen- 
ate represents  that  determination,  and 
unless  we  enact  this  amendment.  I  feel 
that  world  public  opinion  is  going  to 
laugh  at  us. 

Now.  there  have  been  many  statements 
made.  We  went  into  Vietnam  to  ti-ain 
the  Vietnamese  forces,  and  that  turned 
into  combat  by  our  forces.  As  of  last  May, 
South  Vietnam  had  1.2  million  fighting 
men  in  their  forces.  They  have  the  capa- 
bility to  defend  themselves.  I  say  we 
must  withdraw.  I  say  that  my  amend- 
ment rides  in  tandem  with  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  is  not  contradictory 
to  It.  It  is  within  the  noble  purposes  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  I  he 
committee  presented  an  argument  lliat 
the  adoption  of  this  stmendment  to- 
gether with  the  Mansfield  amendment 
will  make  it  difficult  in  conference.  May 
I  respectfully  submit  that  I  have  attend- 
ed many  conferences  with  the  House 
and  when  a  conferee  has  two  marbles  to 
play  with,  he  plays  with  strength,  with 
more  strength  than  with  one. 

I  submit  that  the  two  tunendments 
going  to  conference  will  give  the  chair- 
man strengrth  to  sustain  the  will  of  the 
Senate  for  an  early  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  issue  is  clear 
cut.  Does  the  Senate,  by  its  vote,  pas- 
sively endorse  the  one-man  rule  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  is  the  rule  against  which 
over  55,000  of  our  boys  died  and  300,000 
became  casualties? 

I  submit  this  amendment  is  proper 
and  fitting  as  an  attachment  to  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
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having  been  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Presldait,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawdolph  » .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  tills  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  witlihold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravkl>,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovern),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Bkall)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  ofiflcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
is  detained  on  ofScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beald  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No    253   Leg  | 
YEAS— 2.5 


Anderson 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Proxinire 

Church 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Ea«;Ieton 

Magnuaon 

Tiinney 

PulbrlRht 

Mansfield 

Young 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Hatneld 

Montoya 
NATS— 60 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

Allen 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Allott 

Ervln 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bennett 

Oambrell 

lioth 

Bentsen 

Orlflln 

flaxbe 

Bible 

Ourney 

Schwelker 

BosiiB 

Hansen 

Scott 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Spong 

Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stafford 

Biirdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Va 

Long 

Stevens 

CasM 

Mathlaa 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Taft 

Cook 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

Tower 

Curtis 

Miner 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mom 

Williams 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 
Eastland,  against 
Hart,  against 


NOT  VOTING - 

13 

Baker 

Gravel 

Miinkle 

Beall 

Harris 

Elandolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Ptong 

McGoveni 

Gold  water 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  MoNTOYAs  amendment  (No. 
419)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO      438 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Under  a  prior  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  (No.  438)  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  restore 
the  Senate  to  order,  and  identify  the 
question?  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
amendment  should  be  stated,  because  It 
is  several  days  since  the  matter  has  been 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  438'  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbright'.  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  16.  Hue  11.  after  the  quotation 
mark,  strike  out  the  word  "On"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "Unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  national  Interest  or  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  otherwise  require, 
and  so  Informs  the  Congre.se  on". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  this  a  straight  vote 
on  the  amendment,  up  or  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beaix),  who  is  unavoidably  absent. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  AIa- 


bama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aJBrmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya'. the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
Muskie  ) .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essnrily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator, from  South 
Dakota  <  Mr.  McOovern  » ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  > 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  o\  illness. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beald    has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  44,  as  follows; 

I  No.  254  Leg  I 
YEAS -38 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Percy 

BoKKS 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Scott 

Case 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOee 

Symington 

Sagleton 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Fong 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Pulbright 

Packwood 

Williams 

Hart 

Pastore 

NAYS — 44 

Allen 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Ellender 

Roth 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Sax  be 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Oambrell 

Smith 

Brock 

Gurney 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUlnKS 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Long 

Young 

Curtis 

McCleUan 
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Baker 
Beall 
Cannon 
Oold  water 

Gravel 

Harris 

Jackaon 

McOovern 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Pulbright's  amendment  (No. 
438)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
key)  .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  vote  subject  to 
a  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4S& 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  now  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.        

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place,  insert  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  action  taken  by  the  President  pur- 
suant thereto,  the  pay  raise  authorized  under 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970  to  be  effective  on  or  after 
January  1,  1972,  shall  take  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after 
January  1,  1072,  and  no  alternative  plan 
submitted  by  the  President  In  accordance 
with  section  6306(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  take  effect  in  lieu  thereof 
except,  however,  that  no  pay  increase  shall 
exceed  the  highest  of  any  wage  or  salary  ad- 
justment that  may  be  authorized  under  any 
wage  cut  salary  stabilization  order  issued  by 
the  President  under  authority  of  any  statute 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Including  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-379;  84  Stat.  799) ,  as  amended,  and  as 
may  be  in  effect  In  January  1973,  at  the  time 
the  oomparabUlty  adjustments  for  each  Fed- 
eral statutory  syctein  become  effective." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  30  min- 
utes. 15  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  15  minutes  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  That  time  comes 
out  of  the  3  hours  on  the  bill . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  make  any  remarks,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  ofTering  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Post  Office  and  (Tivll  Service 
Committee,  we  considered  at  great  length 
my  bill  which  was  introduced  2  days  ago, 
S.  2647,  which  was  on  the  same  general 
subject  matter  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  wording  of  the  bill  that  was  fi- 
nally voted  unanimously  by  the  commit- 
tee  to  be  reported,  I  now  intend  to  offer 


as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  parliamentary  situation  Is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  bill 
up  for  consideration  and  action  before 
the  deadline  for  rescinding  the  increases 
in  the  Federal  ssJaries,  which  deadline 
expires  at  midnight  tomorrow  night. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  a  resolu- 
tion pending  which  we  had  hoped  to  call 
up  tomorrow.  That  resolution  would  re- 
scind the  freeze.  However,  the  committee 
recognized  and  my  bill  recognizes,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  that 
the  Federal  employees  should  not  have 
any  advantage  and  neither  should  they 
be  disadvantaged. 

The  bUl  the  committee  ordered  re- 
ported this  morning  would  provide  that 
Federal  employees,  if  the  freeze  is  lifted, 
may  receive  their  salary  increase  on  the 
first  day  of  January  or  the  end  of  the 
pay  period  that  comes  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  but  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  get  an  increase  beyond  that 
which  Is  allowed  generally  to  all  wage 
earners. 

In  other  words.  If  the  President  comes 
forth  in  phase  II  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram and  sets  some  sort  of  ceiling  on 
salary  increases,  say  3  percent.  5  percent, 
or  1  percent,  or  if  he  freezes  it  entirely, 
tlien  the  Federal  employees  must  abide 
by  that  decision.  However,  if  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  order  gives  some  leeway  to 
private  industry,  the  Federal  employees 
may  not  be  disadvEintaged  and  may  re- 
ceive the  salaries  authorized  by  statute 
as  an  increase. 

"Ilierefore,  In  order  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
as  a  substitute  for  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendmoit  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  have  talked  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  on  this  matter  and  I 
have  discussed  it  fully  with  many  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Al£iska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  language  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-«5e)  or  of  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  3(a)  of  public  Law  91-656. 
such  comparability  adjustments  In  the  rates 
of  pay  of  each  Federal  statutory  pay  system 
as  may  be  required  under  such  sections  6305 
and  8(c) .  based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatlsUcB  survey,  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  begins 
on  or  after  January  1,  1972,  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  general  average  of  any  wage 
or  salary  adjustment  that  may  be  authorized 
under  any  wage  or  salary  stabilization  order 
issued  by  the  President  under  authority  of 
any  statute  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-S7S;  84  Stat  799).  as  amended, 
and  as  may  be  In  effect  in  January  1972.  The 


President  shall  place  such  wage  and  salary 
adjustments  Into  effect  at  approxlrr\at«ly  the 
same  time  as  such  wage  or  salary  stabiliza- 
tion order  appHee  to  wages  and  prtcee  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  economy 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  coaistrued  to 
provide  any  adjustments  In  rates  of  pay  of 
any  Federal  statutory  pay  system  which  are 
preater  than  the  adjustme!;t6  ba.<=ed  oii  t'-.e 
1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
is  not  in  order  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  until  all  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  Matliias  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  original  amendment.  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  as  a  mcxiification  to  my  original 
amendment. 

The  PFtESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quest is  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  pwirlia- 
mentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 
concerning  that  very  point.  Is  the  amend- 
ment now  a  substitute  for  the  original 
Mathias  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  becomes  the  pending  amend- 
ment inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  accepted  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
(>ossible  under  the  unanimoiis  consent 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  imanimous  consent  sigreement  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Soiator  from 
Maryland.  Therefore,  a  modification  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  were  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  Mathias 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  about  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  should 
not  the  time  start  over  again?  We  have 
another  amendment.  I  understand  that 
there  is  controlled  ttme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  It  is 
the  same  amendment.  It  has  just  been 
modified. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  7  minutes  re- 
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maining,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  15  minut«8  remaining. 

&Ar.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  measure  I  had  advocated.  I  had  felt 
that  if  the  President  had  an  economic 
crisis  that  confronted  the  Nation  con- 
cerning Inflation  and  increasmg  wages 
of  such  consequence  that  he  felt  wages 
should  be  frozen,  it  is  just  as  Inflationary 
if  we  pay  the  military,  however  noble  the 
purpose — a  measure  for  which  I  voted — 
$2  or  $3  billion,  as  it  is  to  pay  civilian 
employees.  They  are  already  agreed  on 
comparability. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  clear  up  the  inflation  Issue  once  and 
for  all.  Are  we  in  a  period  of  inflation 
that  the  President  wants  to  turn  around, 
or  not?  If  so,  I  say  this  should  take 
precedence  over  all  others  for  the  simple 
reason  we  may  not  have  a  chance  to 
have  a  useful  and  effective  volunteer 
Army.  If  it  Is  not.  and  we  are  picking  on 
Federal  civlUan  employees  as  a  gim- 
mick to  lmpre.ss  others.  I  say  we  are 
doing  them  an  injustice  and  a  wrong. 

But  because  it  was  Important  that 
we  get  a  bill  out  of  committee  this  morn- 
ing. I  supported  reporting  this  measure, 
but  I  want  to  report  to  the  Senate  as 
a  matter  of  record  that  I  think  we  are 
still  falling  short  in  what  we  should  be 
doing,  if  the  President  is  sincere  in  liis 
efforts  to  combat  inflation.  Inflation  can- 
not be  impeded  piece  by  piece  or  by  being 
for  someone  and  agamst  someone  else. 

I  do  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  efforts  in  this  matter, 
but  I  must  register  my  misgivings  about 
the  bill  with  these  qualifications  on  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  ask 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  it  certainly 
is  acceptable  to  me  that  the  Senator  be 
added  as  a  cos[)onsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment I  am  cosponsoring  would  place 
Federal  employees  on  the  same  level  as 
private  employees  after  the  present 
wage-price  freeze  expires  on  November 
12.  When  the  President  froze  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees  imtil  July  1,  1972, 
he  did  it  under  a  statute  which  forced 
him  to  act  by  September  1,  1971.  Under 
present  law  he  has  no  power  to  amend 
or  rescind  his  decision.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent decide  to  allow  pay  increases  to 
the  private  sector  before  July  1,  1972, 
he  will  be  unable  to  do  likewise  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  and  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel. This  amendment  will  place 
Federal  employees  on  the  same  basis  as 
employees  in  the  private  sector  sliould 


the  President  decide  to  allow  Increases 
to  private  salaries.  I  am  of  the  firm  con- 
viction that  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor should  not  be  treated  more  favorably 
than  Federal  employees,  and  that  Fed- 
eral employees  should  not  be  treated  bet- 
ter than  employees  in  the  private  sector. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  saying  to 
the  President,  "When  you  give  private 
employees  a  salary  increa.se.  you  must 
treat  Federal  employees  on  the  same 
basis." 

We  do  not  know  what  phase  II  wage 
controls  for  private  employees  will  be 
The  President  may  control  pay  increases. 
Industry  by  industry  and  give  industry  A 
a  certain  percentage,  whereas  there  may 
be  a  different  percentage  for  industry  B 
However,  in  the  Mass-Pong  substitute 
amendment  we  are  telling  the  Piesident 
to  average  these  Increases  and  give  the 
average  Increase  to  Federal  employees. 
We  do  not  feel  Federal  employees  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  sacrifice  in  the  anti- 
inflation  program.  If  one  .sector  is  going 
to  bear  the  brunt,  let  all  -sectors  bear  the 
brunt.  If  all  sectors  are  not  going  to  bear 
the  burden,  then  do  not  force  Federal 
employees  to  bear  it  alone. 

Our  amendment  proposes  that  fair- 
ness and  equity  be  applied  in  the  matter 
of  pay  increases  to  Federal  employees  as 
well  as  to  those  in  the  private  sector 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  favor  fair 
and  equitable  .salary  treatment  for  Fed- 
eral employees  at  all  times  This  is  why 
I  worked  so  hard  over  the  years  to  estab- 
lish in  law  the  principle  of  romparabll- 
ity.  whereby  Federal  pay  scales  would 
be  comparable  to  private  This  principle 
is  now  embodied  in  the  law  governing 
Federal  employees'  pay. 

During  the  Nation's  present  wage 
stabilization  anti-inflation  program,  I 
believe  the  principle  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  should  continue  to  prevail. 

I  believe  jast  as  strongly  that  private 
employees  should  be  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  during  the  wage  .stabilization- 
anti-infiation  program. 

Through  November  12.  Federal  em- 
ployees and  private  employees  are  being 
treated  on  the  same  basis. 

In  phase  II.  wiuch  Ijegins  November  13. 
when  all  Americans  are  asked  to  continue 
to  make  sacrifices  so  that  infiation  can 
be  curbed,  so  that  more  jobs  can  be 
created,  and  so  tliat  our  economy  can  be 
put  on  an  even  keel,  the  burden  of  sacri- 
fice should  be  distributed  fairly  and 
equitably  among  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  will  use  1  minute 
of  that  and  then  I  will  yield  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  President,  has  this  amendment 
been  printed?  Are  any  copies  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  printed.  There 
are  copies  being  made  right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  one  of  the  Senators  sponsoring 
the  measure.  The  matter  of  vetoing  the 
President's  deferment  will  be  considered 
tomorow.  Is  that  right?  Is  that  the  plan? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 


running  in  this  measure  today  as  an 
amendment  on  this  major  bill  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  committee 
this  morning  we  considered  this  matter 
and  the  committee  voted  to  report  it  out. 
However,  the  mechanics  of  getting  it 
before  the  Senate  are  that  it  could  not 
come  up  prior  to  our  consideration  of 
tlie  resolution  imless  it  came  on  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I   thank   the  Senator 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  share  tlie 
deep  misgivings  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  on  this  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  bemg  brought  up  ahead  of 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  which  is  set 
for  tomorrow,  on  which  we  can  determine 
the  Lssue.  Secondly,  I  hope  the  resolution, 
when  it  comes  up,  will  be  voted  down,  be- 
cause it  anticipates  what  the  President  is 
going  to  do. 

The  President  announced  that  he  will 
addre.ss  the  Nation  at  7:30  tomorrow 
night  and  discuss  what  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose in  phase  II  of  the  economic  plan. 

The  Senate  is  enpaged  here  in  a  pror- 
e.ss  of  trying  to  second  guess  the  Presi- 
dent and  anticipate  what  he  is  going  to 
say.  trying  to  establish  certain  rules 
which  might  shoot  grievous  holes  in  the 
President's  fight  against  inflation. 

To  pass  this  amendment  would  place 
the  responsibility  on  Congress  and  di- 
rectly on  Congress  for  failing  to  support 
the  anti-inflationary  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

All  of  us  are  for  comparability  It  is  al- 
most a  sacred  code  word  around  here, 
and  everybody  in  tlie  executive  depart- 
ment that  I  know  of  is  for  comparability, 
and  comparability  can  be  worked  out. 

But  this  is  an  attempt  to  respond  to 
all  sorts  of  outside  pres.sures  to  pacfiy 
people  who.  In  my  opinion,  are  not  jus- 
tifiably concerned  about  their  future 
here.  There  will  be  comparability  and 
everyone  is  being  asked  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain re.straint,  discipline,  and  responsi- 
bility. I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate. 
Indeed,  if  the  Senate  today  were  to  act 
favorably  on  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute, or  for  that  matter  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  tomorrow,  without  a 
single  Member  of  this  Chamber,  includ- 
ing the  leadership  on  both  sides,  know- 
ing what  the  President  intends  to  pro- 
pose tomorrow  night  on  what  phase  II 
will  constitute.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a 
responsible  way  to  go  about  It. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected  and 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  it 
be  rejected.  If  it  is  not  defeated,  Con- 
gress— or  at  least  the  Senate — will  have 
to  t)ear  the  responsibility  for  having  shot 
holes  in  the  anti-Inflationary  flght.  I,  for 
one,  will  continue  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible day  by  day  until  the  days  of  ac- 
coimtabllity  occur. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  our  vast  commitments 
to  avoiding  inflation  in  this  coimtry,  we 
are  going  to  be  the  flrst  ones  to  break  the 
dike  it  will  not  hold  along  the  bne,  and 
I  think  it  should  hold  along  the  line.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  3  additional  minutes. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment.  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  race  to  see  who  can 
anticipate  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions and  get  this  on  the  law  books.  Just 
the  reverse  method  would  be  to  wait  to 
see  what  he  is  going  to  say  and  then  have 
a  bill,  let  It  be  debated  on  the  merits,  and 
then  go  to  the  other  body. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today  was 
the  pending  order  of  business  when  we 
came  from  the  recess  and  hopefully  it  is 
going  to  be  passed  this  afternoon  and  go 
to  conference  where  there  will  be  100  dif- 
ferent amendments,  100  differences  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
version,  and  that  is  leaving  out  the  minor 
matters.  There  are  at  least  100  major 
differences.  That  means  there  will  l)e  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  takes  time  in 
conference. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  is  well  known,  and 
wlilch  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  Long 
before  that  bill  gets  to  the  President,  this 
question  will  be  moot.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  it  here  today  or  on  this  bill  in 
particular.  It  will  lie  there  in  a  dormant 
position  for  30  days  or  more ;  I  hope  it  will 
be  less.  But  there  are  no  magicians 
around  here  that  I  have  found  in  getting 
agreements  in  conference. 

So  tills  matter  Is  premature.  I  almost 
said  illegitimate.  I  think  parhamentery- 
wlse  it  is  illegitlmat£  to  come  in  heie  at 
the  last  moment  on  tWs  bill,  after  we 
reached  an  agreement  last  week  to  have 
a  vote  on  final  passage  today.  I  cannot 
explain  it.  That  is  why  I  am  not  going 
to  try.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
the  amendment  and  let  us  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way. 

Mr.    ERVIN.    Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  this,  in  effect,  pro- 
posed legislation  to  take  effect  on  the 
happening  of  some  kind  of  "if"  some- 
time in  the  future? 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  complicating  sim- 
plicity and  is  it  not  a  rather  vain  pro- 
ceeding because  the  subject  will  be  taken 
out  m  conference,  particularly  since  the 
House  has  rejected  the  proposal  to  veto 
the  freeze? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  wise  statement,  as  he  always  does. 

I  will  yield  time  on  this  matter  to  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  tliink  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  lias  made  a 
highly  valid  point  here  atKJut  the  par- 
liamentary illegitimacy  of  this  amend- 
ment. Nobody  really  knows  the  Import 
of  the  amendment.  All  we  know  is  the 
Senate  Is  in  a  rush  so  it  can  gain  con- 
siderable face  with  Federal  employees  by 
.saying  "We  are  going  to  do  a  lot  for  you. 
We  are  going  to  put  a  lot  of  sugar  in  the 
cake  we  bake,  and  we  will  send  the  cake 
to  the  other  body, "  where  it  will  grow 
stale  for  30  days,  until  everybody  will 
have  forgotten  the  promise,  except  that 


when  Senators  run  for  election  they  wUI 
be  able  to  say  then,  "See,  I  was  for  the 
Federal  employees." 

Lest  it  be  overlooked,  I  am  for  them, 
too.  and  I  will  quote  that  in  context  in 
due  time. 

Really,  this  is  an  exercise  in  comph- 
cattog  slmpUcity.  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said.  It  is  an  exer- 
cise in  urgency,  yes.  but  in  urgency  for 
what.  For  runnmg  in  place.  For  running 
very  hard  while  standing  still  and  while 
giving  the  illusion  of  motion  to  i>eople 
who.  we  hope,  will  believe  we  love  them. 

Let  us.  instead,  pass  a  resolution  saying 
we  love  them.  At  least  they  are  entitled 
to  a  valentine  rather  than  a  fake  Christ- 
mas present.  This  is  all  ribbon  and  fluff 
and  wrapping  paper  and  stuffing.  None  of 
it  is  edible  and  none  of  it  is  cashable  at 
the  bank. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  exercised 
our  responsibility.  As  I  see  it,  those  who 
support  the  resolution,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, are  simply  trytog  to  beat  the 
President  in  his  announcement  tomor- 
row night.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  'When  you 
try  to  beat  a  man  to  a  speech  you  have 
not  read,  you  are  taking  an  awful  risk. 
Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  2  minutes  to  try  to  answer 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  time 
of  his  own. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  say  we  are  just  about  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  because  all  our 
time  was  spent  reading  the  bill.  We 
should  not  have  taken  that  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  promised  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr. 
Stevens) . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
.sorry  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  taken  this  position  on  the 
amendment,  because  this  amendment  is 
accomplishing  nothing  more  than  what 
Government  employees  are  entitled  to, 
and  that  is  to  be  treated  exactly  Uke  the 
private  sector  is  treated.  It  is  necessary 
because,  while  we  contemplate  what  the 
President  will  propose  tomorrow  night, 
we  have  to  consider  whether  or  not  to 
veto  the  President's  action.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  the  Federal  employees  to  know  that 
Government  employees  will  be  treated 
exactly  like  those  in  the  private  sector. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  Valentine  or  gift; 
it  is  a  promise  of  equal  treatment.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking  for.  and  I  think  it  is 
timely  to  take  it  up  at  this  time. 

IN     SI.PPOBT     OF     PHASE     n    PAY     INCREA.SF.S    FOR 
FEDER.AL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  every 
so  often,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  asked  to  vote 
on  a  question  of  such  elemental  fairness 
and  equity  that  the  merits  of  the  issue 
are  all  on  one  side.  Today,  the  Senate 
votes  on  such  an  issue — a  provision  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  Federal  employees 
under  phase  n  of  the  Piesident's  eco- 
nomic program. 

Of  all  the  aspects  of  the  President's 
new  program,  none  is  more  imconscion- 


able  than  the  cruel  demand  that  Federal 
employees  should  be  singled  out  to  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  Presidents 
economic  policy.  I  can  find  no  rational 
economic  justification  for  the  President's 
demand  that  Federal  employees  should 
bear  such  a  burden.  In  recent  weeks,  re- 
sponsible economists  of  every  poUtical 
persuasion  have  emphasized  that  the 
most  effective  route  to  the  Nations 
prompt  economic  recovery  is  through  an 
immediate  and  vigorous  stimulus  to  con- 
sumer spending.  The  relevance  of  this 
point  is  incontestable.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
new  money  in  the  hands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is  precisely  the  sort  of  effective 
economic  stimiilus  the  economy  needs  at 
the  present  time.  It  make  no  sense,  there- 
fore, on  economic  grounds,  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  oppose  the  comparability 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees 
scheduled  for  next  January. 

The  sole  justification  I  can  find  for  the 
administrations  action  is  a  justification 
based  on  the  discriminatory  principle  of 
partisan  political  expedience.  The  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  take  $1.3  bil- 
lion out  of  the  hide  of  Federal  employees 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  an  assault  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  a  group  in  our  population 
who  usually  vote  as  Democrats,  and  who 
are  too  weak  to  moimt  effective 
opposition. 

As  such,  the  extra  burden  the  admin- 
istration now  seeks  to  impose  on  Federal 
employees  is  a  symbol  of  what  is  ba- 
sically wrong  with  so  many  other  aspects 
of  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram— the  distorted  priorities  that  give 
special  favor  to  the  few,  while  ignoiinp 
the  overwhelming  needs  of  the  many 
You  don't  find  business  being  sisked  to 
bear  a  special  burden — not  when  the 
heart  of  the  new  economic  policy  is  a 
multlblllion  dollar  tax  windfall  for  plant 
and  equipment  through  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  the  investment  credit. 

Instead,  in  an  effort  to  find  a  partial 
offset  against  such  overgenerous  largesse 
for  the  special  mterests,  the  administra- 
tion has  produced  an  unseemly  and  un- 
fair hodge-podge  of  budget  cuts  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  books — cuts  infiicted 
on  the  groups  with  the  least  voice  in 
White  House  policy  and  the  fewest  Re- 
publican votes  on  election  day.  It  is  no 
accident,  therefore,  that  the  principal 
revenue  savings  in  the  administration  s 
program  are  achieved  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Federal  employees,  through  the 
6-month  freeze  on  pay  increases,  and 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  through 
the  postponement  of  welfare  reform. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Federal  employees  are  clear.  In  the 
Fedei-al  Pay  Comparabihty  Act  of  1970. 
Congress  established  the  basic  principle 
that  Federal  employees  should  lie  paid 
the  same  wages  as  private  employees  for 
the  same  level  of  work.  Under  the  act. 
so-called  comparability  pay  increases  for 
F'ederal  employees  are  automatic,  and 
their  magnitude  is  determined  in  accoi-d 
with  regular  surveys  of  private  pay  levels 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  the 
next  pay  increase  for  Federal  employees 
is  scheduled  to  take  effect  on  January-  1, 
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1972,  and  would  have  averaged  In  the 
neighborhood  of  8  percent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1970  act.  how- 
ever, the  President  has  the  authority  to 
delay  any  wage  increase  if  he  determines 
that  it  is  unwarranted  "because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  economic  condi- 
tions affecting  the  general  welfare."  The 
act  gives  Ccxigress  30  days  to  disapprove 
any  such  delay  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Last  August,  in  accord  with  this 
provision  of  the  act,  the  President  pro- 
posed that  the  increase  scheduled  for 
next  January  1  should  be  deferred  6 
months,  until  July  1, 1972. 

The  terms  of  the  pending  proposal  on 
the  Senate  floor  are  simple,  fair  and 
reasonable.  The  amendment  seeks  no 
special  exemption  or  dispensation  for 
Federal  employees.  All  that  it  provides  is 

that  Federal  employees  shall  be  treated 
on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  em- 
ployees under  phase  II  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program.  As  such. 
Federal  employees  would  share  the  bene- 
fits and  burdens  of  phase  n  with  every 
other  citizen.  Thus,  whatever  com- 
parability increase  is  called  for  under  the 
terms  of  the  1970  Act  would  be  modified 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  phase  II. 
As  modified,  the  increase  would  go  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1972.  the  originally 
scheduled  date. 

That  Ls  the  route  we  ouyht  to  take.  No 
amount  of  rhetoric  can  mask  the  in- 
equity and  partisan  appeal  of  the  admin- 
istration's discriminatory  demand  for  a 
special  financial  sacrifice  by  millions  of 
Federal  employees.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  pending  proposal,  and  to  end 
the  second-class  status  to  which  Federal 
employees  have  been  consigned  by  the 
admini.stration's  policy.  Surely,  at  a  time 
when  the  Senate  has  only  Just  bestowed 
yet  another  military  pay  increase — worth 
nearly  $400  million — on  top  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion military  pay  increase  signed  into  law 
a  week  ago  by  the  President,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  discriminate  against  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  no  time  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  have  I  advocated 
favored  or  preferential  treatment  for 
Federal   employees. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
those  working  for  the  Government  were 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  given 
employees  of  business  and  mdu.stry— no 
more  and  no  less 

That  is  my  position  today  and  my 
basic  reason  for  opfKJsing  the  President's 
plan  to  delay  until  mid- 1972  the  compa- 
rability pay  raise  which  the  Government 
had  promised  its  people  next  January. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 

I  .supported  the  President's  wage  price 
freeze  order  as  a  necessary  step  at  the 
time  It  was  taken. 

I  am  going  to  supiwrt  just  as  strongly 
any  control  measures  whicii  I  conclude 
are  appropriate  and  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  after  the  freeze  expires. 

But  I  think  they  .should  apply  equally 
to  everybody. 

People  m  the  private  sector  who  were 
promised  raises  before  the  freeze  are 
gomg  to  get  them  after  November  13.  to 
the  full  extent  permitted  under  the  phase 

II  guidelines. 


A  commitment  has  been  made  to  Fed- 
eral employees  and  I  think  it  should  be 
honored  on  the  same  basis. 

There  is  no  eqiilty  in  an  order  which 
would  force  them  to  shoulder  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  in  the 
battle  against  inflation. 

I,  therefore,  favor  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  the  January  1 
raise  within  any  control  limits  in  effect 
at  that  time  and  I  hope  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  2  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  me  2  minutes 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  STE2>JNI8.  If  the  agreement  will 
permit,  but  I  will  not  yield  any  of  the 
time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  that  is 
the  decision  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  permissible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator,  because  he  is  the  author 
of  the  amendment. 

May  I  take  30  seconds  first  to  say  we  do 
not  know  what  is  in  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  Know  what  is  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
We  do  not  know  the  difference,  and  yet 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  it  today. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  why  I  was  going  to 
say  there  has  been  a  lot  of  humor  in  tliis 
debate  about  frosting  the  cake  and  so 
on.  The  plain,  .stark  fact  Is  that  at  mid- 
mght  tomorrow  tlie  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  rescind  the  freeze  is  gone  and 
the  freeze  then  Is  ijermanent  through  the 
30th  of  June  1972. 

We  are  told  here  very  blithely  that  we 
o'-icrht  to  wait  until  tomorrow  night  and 
hear  what  the  President  has  to  say. 
Whatever  he  says  he  is  going  to  say  after 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  its  session, 
and  at  midnight  it  is  locked  in.  What 
could  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  we 
ought  to  act  today  if  we  do  anything? 
Tomorrow  we  will  have  to  face  a  vote  on 
the  resolution  that  would  rescind  the 
irce/e  and  allow  the  increase  to  become 
effective  on  the  1st  of  January. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  iias  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  could  not  thLs 
come  after  the  vote  on  the  bill,  so  we 
could  have  time  to  understand  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
si.s.sippi  did  not  call  it  up 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  Senator  agreed 
to  it.  did  he  not? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  d(  not  know  what 
Is  being  offered.  It  oiu;ht  to  come  after 
the  vote  on  the  bill 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  I  Mr.  Kenwed Y ) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  a  simple  matter  of  fundamental 
equity.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  two 
groups  singled  out  under  the  President's 


program  to  carry  special  burdens.  One 
of  them  is  Federal  employees.  We  know 
that  Federal  employees  are  one  of  the 
weakest  groups  in  oiu-  society  In  terms 
of  political  muscle.  What  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  Federal 
employees  may  be  called  a  valentine  or 
stuffing  in  a  turkey,  but  it  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  those  who  need  it,  and  we 
have  every  obligation  to  give  it  to  them 

Tlie  second  group  that  has  been  singled 
out  is  those  who  would  benefit  from  wel- 
fare reform,  who  also  demand  Justice  and 
equity.  We  slmll  have  the  opportimlty  to 
air  that  issue  in  the  near  future,  but 
today,  we  have  a  resr)onsibility  to  give 
equity  to  Federal  employees.  That  is  whv 
we  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  What  I  have  to  say  is 
repetitious,  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
say  it.  I  cannot  explain  this  amendment 
or  the  opposite  side  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  it.  I  cannot  explain  the 
Mathias  amendment.  We  substituted  one 
for  the  other.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in 
either  one.  We  do  know  it  iias  no  proper 
place  in  this  bill  and  that  it  will  not  save 
any  time  to  put  It  In  this  bill,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  given. 

My  goodness  alive,  why  the  stampede'' 
Why  the  rush?  Where  is  the  considered 
judgment?  Where  is  the  recommenda- 
tion from  a  committee  or  some  kind  of 
guidelines  that  we  should  have?  We  did 
not  even  have  copies  of  the  amendment 
I  saw  one  just  3  minutes  ago.  The  staff 
director  has  not  had  time  to  go  over  it. 
Why  throw  away  all  the  safeguards,  all 
the  standards,  all  the  procedures,  and 
just  rush  pell-mell  here  to  try  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  a  military  procure- 
ment bill  that  will  take  weeks  and  weeks 
even  to  be  brought  back  into  this  Cham- 
ber, perhaps,  not  even  to  mention  how 
much  time  it  will  take  to  send  it  to  the 
President's  desk? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  Uie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
excuse  given  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  is  without 
any  validity  whatever;  that  although  the 
time  for  passing  tlie  resolution  may  ex- 
pire. Congress  still  has  all  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  this  field  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  And  I  have 
already  said  weeks  ago  that  this  pro- 
curement bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  another 
minute.  This  procurement  bill  must  move 
Into  some  figures  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  even  write  up  its 
bill,  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  can  start  their  recommenda- 
tions and  start  the  bill  through  the  House 
of  Representatives;  then  it  has  to  come 
here,  of  course,  and  be  finally  enacted. 

So  there  is  every  reason  why  It  should 
not  be  put  on  this  bill,  and  I  have  not 
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heard  a  single  one  why  it  should.  I  hope 
the  Senate,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
protect  itself,  will  rise  up  here  and  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  not  expired,  and 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  not 
in  order  until  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  no  time.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  2  minutes.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  have  any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining, but  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
running  against  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
possible  to  get  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  F>ending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, as  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  yield  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  real  merit  in  this 
amendment,  how  thin  it  is,  how  moot  it 
is,  and  how  well  people  know  that  it  is 
moot,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  presidential  candidates  have  not 
been  heard  on  the  subject.  Most  of  them 
have  not  returned  from  their  travels  or 
their  journeys  to  the  States,  to  come  in 
and  be  heard.  Few  of  them  have  appeared 
to  beat  their  breasts  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. No  chest  is  sore.  No  self-lnfiicted 
wounds  have  been  recorded. 

Therefore.  I  think,  we  all  know  that  this 
is  a  paper  chase,  and  that  is  all  it  is.  It  is 
just  a  fruitless  paper  chase  in  which  we 
hope  we  can  set  something  on  the  Record 
to  show  people  that  we  want  to  help 
them. 

It  will  not  work.  It  will  not  be  passed 
In  the  next  30  days,  and  probably  never. 
Therefore,  any  "yea"  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  an  act  of  supererogation. 
That  is  a  long  word,  which  I  suspect  uses 
up  the  rest  of  the  minute.   I  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  Uie  desk  which  I  call 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  14.  strike  the  words  "January  1073" 
and  substitute  "on  and  after  January  1. 
1972'. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  have  that  amendment  read  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  14.  strike  the  words  "January  1972" 
and  substitute  "on  and  after  January  1, 
1972". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  amendment  is  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  a  side.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President: 
20  minutes,  I  believe.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President; 
this  is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
and  I  think  under  the  agreement  it  was 
to  be  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY  > .  The  agreement  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ordered  further.  Tiiat.  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendment  No.  438.  debate  on  the 
bill,  H  R.  8687,  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Stennis 
and  Mr.  Scott  or  his  designee,  Proi'ided,  That 
time  for  debate  on  any  further  amendment 
to  the  bill  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
and  Mr,  Stennis, 

The  time  is  to  come  out  of  the  3  hours 
on  the  bill.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  tiling 
that  I  think  is  overlooked,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  overlocrfc  it, 
is  the  fact  that  this  Congress  passed  the 
pay  raise  for  the  Federal  employees  to 
get  comparability.  We  passed  that  in  the 
last  session.  What  we  did  then  was  say 
that  they  might  have  4  percent  then, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  they  get  the 
additional  6  percent.  So  by  law,  signed 
by  the  Piesident  into  law,  the  Federal 
employees  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of 
6  p>ercent  on  the  1st  day  of  JanuaiT. 

Now  they  have  been  frozen  back  be- 
yond anyone  else.  They  have  been  frozen 
back  to  the  30th  of  June.  All  this  amend- 
ment says  that  if  the  freeze  is  lifted  by 
a  vote  of  this  Ixxly.  then  the  President 
may  still  control  the  amount  of  the 
raise,  provided  it  Is  equal  with  what  is 
made  available  in  the  private  sector. 

What  could  be  clearer  than  that?  And 
what  could  be  clearer  than  the  need  lor 
such  an  amendment  right  now,  to  say. 
"Yes.  Mr.  President,  you  may  control  the 
wage  rates,  and  if  you  do  it  in  the  private 
sector,  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Fed- 
eral employees."  That  is  all  it  says,  to 
do  the  same  tiling  for  both,  private  and 
Federal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Elxcuse  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Is  this  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  trom  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 


ator from  Utah  a  question  on  my  time. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

If  we  vote  down  the  freeze  tomorrow, 
if  we  should  go  that  way  and  veto  the 
postponement,  that  will  settle  the  whole 
thing,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tliat  will  settle  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Why  offer  this  today, 
on  this  bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Because  we  may  not  vote  it 
down.  We  may  undo  the  freeze  tomor- 
row, and  if  we  do,  we  want  to  have  that 
equity  provision  in  there,  so  that  the 
Federal  people  are  treated  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  private  sector.  That 
Is  all  it  is  for. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  Senate  could 
still  pass  a  measure  that  would  do  what 
you  are  proposing  to  do  today. 

Mr  MOSS.  We  might  be  able  to  do 
that  sometime  later,  but  without  this 
kind  of  control  on  it.  many  Senators 
might  well  be  influenced  in  whether  they 
vote  for  relaxing  the  freeze  or  whether 
they  vote  to  continue  it. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  mjself  1  more 
minute. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  this  bill, 
within  this  amendment  on  it,  would 
really  reach  the  President's  desk  sooner 
than  one  the  Senate  might  pass  on  that 
subject  alone?  What  is  the  Senator's 
judgment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  reach  it  any  sooner,  because,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  it  must  go 
through  conference,  and  a  long  course 
But  what  it  does  is  say  right  here,  today, 
on  this  floor,  that  the  Senate  believes 
Federal  employees  ought  to  be  treated 
equally  with  all  the  private  sector  em- 
ployees, and  that  if  we  tear  that  down 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  may  decide  to  undo 
the  freeze  and  permit  Federal  employees 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  pay  raise  on  the 
1st  of  January  if  the  private  sector  is 
going  to  get  that  leeway. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  because  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  very  interesting 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  raised,  which  Is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  amendment,  about  why  we 
seek  to  do  this  today,  if  there  will  l)e  a 
resolution  of  disagreement  offered  to  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
far  better  than  I  the  hazards  that  lie 
along  the  legislative  road,  and  that  it  is 
belter  to  seize  opportunities  when  they 
are  before  you.  But  more  substantive 
than  that  is  the  fact  that  the  question 
the  Senate  is  debating  today  is  not  the 
question  immediately  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  disagreement. 

The  resolution  of  disagreement  would 
totally  abrogate  the  act  of  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  in  suspending  pay 
raises  and  otherwise  regidating  compen- 
sation of  Federal  employees  without  re- 
gard to  what  we  all  recognize  as  the 
changing  economic  situation  of  this 
country. 

This  is  not  speaking  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  President's  economic  plan.  This  is 
middle  groimd  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  says,  treats  Federal  employees 
and  employee^  in  the  private  sector  with 
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an  equal  hand.  It  does  not  let  anybody 
have  an  advantage  because  he  ia  In  public 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  It  Is  puni- 
tive to  him  and  his  family  because  he 
devotes  his  life  to  public  service.  It  is 
middle  ground  respecting  the  very  seri- 
ous situation  with  which  the  President 
was  confronted  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  acted.  But  it  also  recognizes 
that  no  one  element  of  our  society  should 
be  made  to  bear  an  unequal  burden  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  6,  1971.  entitled 
'Double  Talk  on  Federal  Pay." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Double  Talk  on   Fedekai,  Pat 

Unless  the  Senate  Introduces  some  element 
of  sanity  today  into  the  Ctovernment's  ap- 
proach to  wage  policy  for  Federal  civilian 
and  military  employes.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  will  be  partners  In  leading 
the  national  fight  against  inflation  Into  a 
dangerous  cul-de-sac. 

President  Nixon  began  It  all  by  his  increas- 
ingly frenzied  demands  for  a  .six-month  post- 
ponement of  the  general  pay  increase  all 
Federal  workers  are  scheduled  to  get  next 
Jan.  1.  The.se  demands  meant  that  Federal 
pay  would  stay  frozen  after  all  other  workers 
had  been  made  eligible  to  get  raises  under 
whatever  stabilization  rules  govern  Phase 
Two  of  the  anti-inflation  effort. 

As  if  this  were  not  Inequitable  enough, 
the  President  promptly  began  undercutting 
his  own  policy  by  letting  it  be  known  that. 
as  soon  as  the  existing  wage-price  freeze  ex- 
pires Nov  13.  he  would  put  Into  effect- 
without  any  limitation  -  the  »2  4-bllllon 
military  pay  Increase  Congress  Incorporated 
Into  the  new  draft  law 

This  week  a  coalition  o(  House  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposed  delay  of  the  Jan  1  Federal 
wage  boosts.  Ineptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  and  the  absence 
of  a  score  of  liberal  Democrats  enjoying  a 
Columbus  Day  Junket  to  Italy  at  the  expen.se 
of  the  Italian  Government  helped  explain 
the  .Administration's  success 

While  the  House  wa.s  voting,  the  Senate 
was  Jacking  up  the  projected  extra  pay  raises 
for  the  military  by  nearly  »400-million  If  it 
fails  today  to  make  all  the  promised  increases 
for  Federal  civilian  and  military  employes 
subject  to  the  same  restraints  and  the  same 
Immunities  that  apply  to  everybody  else'.s 
wages,  the  Senate  will  be  contributing  to 
the  establishment  not  merely  of  a  double 
standard  but  of  a  triple  .standard. 

The  postfreeze  period  will  have  one  set  of 
rules  governing  wages  In  private  Industry 
and  state  and  local  government,  another  dis- 
advantaging the  great  bulk  of  Federal  work- 
ers, and  still  another  exempting  from 
any  curbs  those  military  grades  which  bene- 
fit from  special  rai.ses  Congress  has  Ju.st  au- 
thorized with  the  Administration's  tales-slng 
All  hail  equality  of  sacrlflce. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  question  of  equity.  What 
about  the  schoolteachers  who  signed 
their  contracts  last  spring,  who  are  not 
now  getting  the  Increases  which  were 
granted  to  them  by  the  school  boards  in 
their  respective  municipalities,  counties, 
and  States?  I  think  that  group  as  well 
needs   a   great   deal   of   assistance   and 


equitable  consideration.  What  do  we  do 
to  help  them? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  raised 
an  extremely  interesting  question.  I 
would  anticipate — and  that,  in  fact.  Is 
the  very  reason  I  offered  this  amend - 
mentr— that  in  phase  II.  the  employees 
of  local  government,  Including  school- 
teachers, policemen,  and  firemen,  will  be 
given  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  firemen  and 
policemen  and  the  other  municipal  em- 
ployees, when  they  got  tlieir  raises,  got 
them.  When  the  teachers  signed  the  con- 
tracts 3  or  4  months  and  even  longer  be- 
fore the  President's  announcement,  they 
were  penalized,  in  my  opinion,  and  they 
are  a  group  that  also  needs  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  would  hope  that  in  phase 
II.  when  we  look  at  the  stabilization  of 
the  economy,  we  recognize  the  equity  of 
the  schoolteachers,  as  of  other  people 
who  have  contracts  providing  for  ad- 
vances, witliin  the  guidelines  that  may  be 
established.  What  we  are  doing  is  simply 
saying,  "Apply  the  same  kind  of  rule  to 
the  Federal  employees,  who  do  not  have 
a  contract,  but  who  had  the  understand- 
ing implied  in  the  act  of  Congress  which 
provided  for  their  compensation." 

I  think  this  is  particularly  necessary, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  act  of  Congress,  in  the 
first  place,  was  that  many  of  the  Federal 
employees  were  already  at  a  level  below 
what  their  comparable  employment  in 
the  private  sector  would  have  produced 
for  them.  If  that  were  not  the  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  and  no  basis 
for  the  legislation  in  the  first  place. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say  that, 
since  they  have,  in  effect,  a  contract  with 
the  Government,  as  implied  in  the  legis- 
lation, we  shall  give  effect  to  that  con- 
tract, but  only  to  the  same  extent  that 
everybody  else  in  the  country  will  get  the 
benefit  of  contract  raises  that  are  al- 
ready provided  for  in  their  employment. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  point  out  that  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  schoolteachers  and 
others  becomes  unfrozen  on  the  13th  of 
November  unless  the  President  enters  a 
fui-ther  freeze  order:  whereas,  the  Fed- 
eral employees  are  frozen  until  the  30th 
of  June,  1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Does  the  pay  of  the 
teachers  go  back  retroactively,  or  does 
it  start  again  on  November  15,  when  the 
freeze  is  lifted?  Do  they  lose  all  that 
with  respect  to  the  contract  they  signed 
last  winter?  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  these  questions. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  in  the  most  hearty 
agreement  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
think  it  Ls  .shocking  that  the  board  would 
rule  that  when  contracts  had  been  made 
before  the  freeze  went  into  effect  on  the 
15th  of  August,  the  freeze  would  be  ap- 
plied to  teachers.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
imderstood  as  being  imsym pathetic.  I 
was  simply  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
lengthier  freeze  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing with  respect  to  the  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  goes  to  June  1972. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
ther resix>nse  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
would  hope  that  the  condition  of  school 
teachers  to  which  he  has  referred  will 
be  relieved  as  of  the  13th  of  November, 
at  which  time  the  total  freeze  will  end. 
under  the  President's  announced  pro- 
gram, and  at  wliich  time  I  would  assume 
some  flexibility  would  be  restored  to  the 
economy:  and  those  who  have  contract 
rights  to  increases  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  those  contract  rights  within 
the  guidelines  with  which  we  all  will 
have  to  live.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
principle  we  are  trying  to  establisli 
here — no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  further  that  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  which  was  printed 
several  days  ago  had  the  same  thrust  as 
the  amendment  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  today.  The  differ- 
ence in  meaning  is  very  small.  The  dif- 
ference in  language  is  apparent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Would  the  fact  that  we 
voted  a  military  pay  raise  establish  any 
precedent  at  all  that  would  cause  us  to 
have  to  equate  the  Federal  employees' 
pay  raise  to  it? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  precedent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  precedent.  I  think  what  we  have 
is  equity  as  it  applies  acro.ss  the  board  I 
do  not  believe  it  requires  it,  but  I  think 
we  have  obligations  to  ci\'ilian  employees 
as  well  as  the  verj'  serious  obligations  to 
the  military. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  not  asking  as  to 
the  question  of  equity.  I  am  asking  as  to 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  Would 
that  be  the  type  of  wage  Increase  re- 
ferred to  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  it  is  agreed  tliat 
the  answer  to  tliat  question  is  "No." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  jast 
how  the  last  amendment  he  sent  to  the 
desk  changes  the  amendment  tliat  was 
pending  before  tliat.  He  covered  this 
once,  but  I  am  not  sure  tliat  I  tmder- 
stand.  Some  say  it  is  just  a  clerical 
change. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  tlie  question  of  dates? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  the  question  of 
dates. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  original  language 
in  the  committee  was.  I  believe,  "in  Jan- 
uary of  1972."  The  language  I  have  of- 
feied  is  more  precise.  It  refers  to  on  and 
after  January  1,  1972.  "In  January"  is  a 
somewhat  imprecise  definition  of  a  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say, 
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then,  that  the  last  amendment  is  for 
clarification  and  exactness  alone? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  not  say 
"alone."  As  the  Senator,  with  his  distin- 
guished record  as  a  lawyer,  well  knows, 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  many  matters  of 
human  existence.  I  would  not  say  that 
this  was  merely  exactness  alone. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly.  I  was  think- 
ing that  just  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  and 
to  get  back  to  the  real  issue,  we  could 
perhaps  adopt  this  amendment  by  a  voice 
vote.  As  I  see  it,  there  is  no  substantial 
change,  except  for  clarity.  The  Senator 
is  so  much  better  versed  tlian  I  in  this 
subject,  that  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  we  want  to  get  on 
with  it,  I  will  yield  myself  several  addi- 
tional minutes  and  conclude  my  remarks, 
and  we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  main 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  has  no  fur- 
tlier  requests  for  time.  I  have  no  desire 
to  delay  the  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
call  the  main  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Tlie  Matliias  amend- 
ment as  modified  by  the  Moss  substitute. 

Mr,  STEHKia.  The  Senator  makes  his 
argument.  I  will  hold  all  my  options.  I 
am  not  agreeing  to  anything  now. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  not  one 
that  is  taking  the  Senate  by  surprise.  The 
Senate  has  been  on  notice  for  .some  days 
that  tills  matter  would  be  debated  and 
decided.  It  is  not  a  question  of  second- 
guessing  the  President  or  wondering 
what  he  will  do  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  pointed  out,  some  of  the 
options  to  act  will  expire  tomorrow  night. 
What  it  is  in  fact  is  an  attempt  ration- 
ally to  consider  a  difficult  problem  which 
faces  some  3  million  Americans  and  how 
they  are  going  to  live  in  this  overheated 
economy  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It 
is  a  question  even  more  than  that.  I 
think,  of  national  honor  in  talking  di- 
rectly to  all  Americans  as  equals,  treat- 
ing them  as  equals,  seeing  that  they  are 
compensated  by  an  even-handed  and 
equal  rule. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

It  docs  great  deference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  a  new  economic  program, 
wliich  I  support  and  wJiich  I  recognize 
IS  necessary. 

It  acknowledges  the  President's  right 
to  establish  the  guidelines  and  it  says 
that  Federal  employees  will  have  to  live 
within  the  guidelines  the  President  es- 
tablishes. It  simply  says  that  we  are  not 
going  to  bear  down  more  heavily  on  these 
people  because  they  are  in  his  grip  than 
others  who  may  not  be  in  his  grip.  That 
is  all  it  says. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  jneld? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say,  before  I  ask 
my  questions,  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment.  My  question 
goes,  I  hope,  to  a  somewhat  larger  issue, 
than  the  specific  amendmoit. 

The  President  by  his  declaration 
changing  economic  and  military  policy 
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has  received,  I  believe,  the  approbation 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  They  look 
forward  to  his  decisions  regarding  phase 
n.  We  assume,  and  I  believe,  that  he  will 
lay  down  guidelines  and  reconimenda- 
tlons  according  to  what  he  believes  is 
necessary  for  vahd  economic  progress, 
for  monetary  adjustments,  and  the  in- 
crease of  employment. 

Why  then  this  amuidment  attempUng 
to  prejudge  and  lay  down  specific  rules, 
when  the  President  must  look,  and  will 
look  at  the  question  as  a  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole?  Why 
should  we  not  wait  and  see  what  he  does 
about  phase  II,  unless  we  want  to  throw 
the  whoie  thing  out?  With  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  tmd  perhaps  others; 
we  can  pick  his  program  to  pieces. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Kentucky  of  the 
old  saw,  "I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that 
question,"  because  it  is  important  that 
the  Senate  understand  it.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  waiting  until  the  President 
has  acted  to  see  what  he  will  do.  He  has 
acted.  He  has  said  that  he  will  put  the 
Federal  employees  in  a  position  where, 
regardless  of  their  contracts  with  the 
Govei-nment,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
get  a  pay  raise. 

But  it  is  commonly  known,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  agree, 
that  it  Is  highly  likely  the  private  sector 
would  be  allowed  some  flexibility,  that  it 
will  be  allowed  to  get  benefits  from  the 
contracted-for  pay  raises  which  it  may 
have  negotiated  in  the  past.  School 
teachers,  and  others  who  work  in  local 
governments,  might  also  ultimately  get 
the  benefit  of  their  contracts  which  will 
provide  for  pay  raises;  but  the  President 
has  already  said  no  to  anything  concern- 
ing Federal  employees.  In  other  words,  if 
we  do  not  act.  the  freeze  will  end,  so  far 
as  the  general  economy  is  concerned,  on 
November  13;  but  it  will  be  continued 
until  next  July  so  far  as  the  Federal 
employees  of  this  Government  are 
concerned. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  is  fair  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  question  of  keeping  the 
freeze  on  for.  really,  a  year  longer  for 
Federal  employees  than  for  employees  in 
the  private  sector.  That  is  the  reason  we 
should  act  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tors thesis.  But  I  take  the  position  that 
as  the  country  approves  phase  I  and  as 
we  look  forward  to  the  President  taking 
action  in  phase  II.  necessary  to  improve 
the  economic  and  monetary  problems  of 
tliis  country,  that  I  just  cannot  see  any 
sense  in  approving  amendments  pre- 
judging and  delimiting  in  advance,  what 
he  might  think  is  most  important  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH>.  All  time  of  the  oenator  from 
Maryland  has  now  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  30 
seconds  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  30  seconds,  as  a  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  30 
second.s. 


Mr.  STEVnJS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  this 
simple  question:  The  amendment  is  vital- 
ly necessary  if  we  do  disapprove  of  the 
President's  action  tomorrow.  Without 
this  on  the  books,  the  President  would 
not  have  the  power  to  change  the  pay  and 
make  it  equivalent  to  the  private  sector 
in  pliase  II  of  his  control  program.  I 
should  like  to  ask.  what  is  wrong  with 
this  amendment?  Why  can  the  manager 
of  the  bill  not  accept  it?  If  we  fail  to 
act  tomorrow  to  disapprove  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations,  this  will  not 
harm  the  bill  at  all.  The  Senator  can 
take  it  to  conference  and  get  rid  of  it. 
If  we  do  disapprove,  tliis  language  is 
vitally  necessary  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
has  already  been  made  that  all  legisla- 
tive avenues  are  open  to  everyone.  We 
do  not  have  to  put  it  in  this  bill.  It  may 
not  get  to  the  President's  desk  for  5  or 
6  weeks.  That  Ls  elemental.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  jumping  the  gun.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  involved.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  else  does,  either. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
What  is  the  time  remaining  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  remains  on 
the  other  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
all  the  time  there  is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  n;y  9  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  jaove  to  table  the 
Mathias  original  amendment — the  Ma- 
thias  amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  ayJarUa- 
mentary   inquiry — a   parliamentar>'   in- 


quiry  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  possible 
to  lodge  a  tabling  motion  against  the 
original  amendment  when  there  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  pending? 
Does  it  not  have  to  be  disposed  of  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  the  original  amendment  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agi"eeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  first  degree  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias' 
which  carries  with  it  the  second  degree 
amendment  if  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
seeking  recognition.  Do  I  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  was  pending  at  the 
time  of  the  motion  to  table  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  is 
in  order  for  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond deerree  to  be  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
limentary  Inquiry.  My  motion  to  table 
will  stiU  apply,  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
withdraw  it.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  is 
w^ithdrawn.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  table  the  first  degree 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Mathias)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fdlbricht>,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern*  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr.  Muskie  ) , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson*  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson >,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  i  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 

I  No.   255   Leg.) 
YEAS— 34 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Mathias'  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  F^LBRicHT),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie i.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei,  abstained  from 
voting  and  has  previously  stated  his  rea- 
son. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton ( Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Harris  > ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN).  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Stevens  i  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

I  No    256   Legl 
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So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  (No.  455) , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS  and  Mr.  BROOKE  moved  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE  sub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
keeping  with  my  remarks  made  here  on 
the  floor  in  regard  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Mathias  amendment,  that  I  be 
recorded  as  "present  but  abstaining." 

I  did  not  vote,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  I  was  here  and  did  not  vote 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  line  with  the 
statement  I  made  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    454 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  line  8.  strike  out  '$1,818,256.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,820,456.- 
OOO". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have?  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  each  side  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  pre- 
dicting now  that  we  are  almost  through. 
I  think  that  is  bad  luck.  But  the  only 
thing  I  see  in  sight  is  a  few  amendments 
that  probably  will  be  settled  by  colloquy, 
and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land today  and  that  we  can  finish. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  unusual  for  me  to 
challenge  the  judgment  of  this  particu- 
lar committee  and  its  esteemed  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  I  want  the  record  to  show 
my  respect  for  the  overall  good  job  done 
by  the  committee  and  the  chairman  not 
only  this  year,  but  through  the  years. 

Now,  the  instant  issue  which  prompts 
my  amendment  is  a  $2.2  million  reduc- 
tion by  the  committee  in  the  food  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  en- 
gineering program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  know  something  about  this  program, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

This  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive food  research  and  development  pro- 
gram In  the  Federal  Government  today. 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
$1.25  billion  for  the  purchase  of  food 
alone  annually.  Of  this  amount,  approx- 
imately 40  percent,  or  $500  million,  Is  for 
the  procurement  of  beef  alone,  and  beef 
happens  to  be  a  very  Important  product 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
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This  $2.2  million  reduction  by  the 
committee  Is  in  work  performed  at  the 
Natlck,  Mass.,  Laboratories  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Natlck  Laboratories. 
These  facilities  belong  to  the  Army,  and 
until  this  year,  fiscal  year  1972,  practi- 
cally aU  of  the  work  at  Natick  was  per- 
formed by  and  for  the  Army.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  food  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  all  the  armed 
services  have  been  combined.  Thus,  the 
work  now  being  done  at  Natlck.  under  the 
budget  currently  under  consideration.  Is 
for  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  as  well  as  the  Army. 

This  work  does  not  duplicate  research 
and  development  carried  out  by  any  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  area  of  food  irradiation 
research,  it  Is  closely  and  carefully  co- 
ordinated with  work  now  taking  place 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  food  Ir- 
radiation program  at  Natick  is  an  impor- 
tant link  in  a  Government-wide  effort  to 
perfect  the  art  and  safety  of  the  radia- 
tion preservation  of  food  for  civilian  as 
well  as  military  uses. 

I  will  come  back  to  this  point  in  a 
moment,  because  it  is  important.  It  In- 
volves not  just  a  military  program,  but  a 
national  program. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  were 
under  the  impression  they  were  actually 
approving  a  budget  increase  from  $3,652 
to  $4,012  million. 

I  asked  the  officials  of  Natick  Labora- 
tories to  check  this  out  for  me.  and  they 
advised  me  the  actual  amount  spent  last 
year  was  $4,831  miUion.  The  $4  million 
figure  which  the  committee  approved 
apparently  was  based  on  information 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  committee  last  February.  The 
Army  Material  Command,  recognizing 
certain  shtjrtages.  transferred  additional 
funds  to  the  Natick  Laboratories  from 
unexpended  balances  from  the  previous 
year  and  from  otlier  programs.  I  under- 
stand that  this  flexibility  to  transfer  no 
longer  Is  poaslble  this  year.  Therefore,  it 
is  very  Important  that  the  amount  au- 
thorited  accurately  reflects  the  needs  for 
ongoing  research  and  development  work. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  a  listing 
of  all  of  the  activities  by  dollar  amounts 
that  are  being  phased  out  by  the  Air 
Force,  Nayy,  and  Marine  Corps.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  the  phasing  out 
process  has  spanned  a  period  of  several 
years  and  that  Natick  has  gradually  as- 
sumed broader  responsibility. 

For  example,  the  Navy  closed  its  Ba- 
yonne.  N^.,  food  equipment  laboratory 
in  1966.  The  annual  budget  for  the  Ba- 
yonne  facility  was  nmnlng  about  $3  mil- 
lion a  year.  What  the  people  at  Natick  are 
trying  to  do  in  combining  the  food  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  en- 
gineering activities  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  military  is  Improve  the 
food  service  system  in  order  to  achieve 
long-range  savings  for  the  Government. 

I  previously  mentioned  the  matter  of 
food  irradiation  and  the  possible  effects 
of  any  cut  in  this  national  program.  The 
committee  report   does   not   reflect  an 


awareness  of  the  broad  impact  that  the 
reduction  would  have  upon  other  agen- 
cies with  related  or  interdependent  ac- 
tivities. 

The  committee  records  reflects  that 
Mr.  Hyman  Pine,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
staff,  may  have  been  under  the  Impression 
that  this  program  "would  appear  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  HEW."  after  which  he  asked 
officials  of  the  Army,  "Why  are  you  doing 
work  in  these  areas?" 

I  think  such  a  change  should  be  con- 
sidered first  by  the  Joint  Ccanmittee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  since  it  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  national  pcriicy  in  this  area, 
before  this  cut  in  the  military  authori- 
zation is  effective. 

One  of  the  items  that  specifically  would 
be  cut  if  the  committee  action  prevails 
is  the  purchase  by  the  Natick  Labo- 
ratories of  $350,000  worth  of  Cobalt  60 
to  refuel  the  irradiators  that  are  being 
used  in  this  national  food  research  pro- 
gram. The  pxuxihase  of  this  fuel  Is  quite 
a  technical  matter.  It  is  sensitive  be- 
cause it  involves  not  the  policy  of  any 
particular  agency,  but  a  Government- 
wide  policy  and  program.  The  Natick 
Laboratories  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  can  acquire  this  fuel  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  cost  of 
$350,000  if  they  move  quickly.  By  Novem- 
ber 1,  of  this  year,  they  have  to  make 
a  commitment  for  it.  If  they  do  not 
receive  authorization  in  this  bill  to  make 
this  commitment,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  is 
likely  to  rise  to  a  figure  In  the  range 
from  $1,500,000  to  $5  million. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  would 
it  not  be  false  savings  to  deny  the  alloca- 
tion of  $350,000  to  buy  a  product  that  we 
need  when  we  know  the  cost  is  going  to 
multiply  at  least  4  times  and  possibly  14 
or  15  times  if  we  delay? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
letter  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  this  very  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PEBmCA«T  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  Resor, 
The  Secretary  of  tKe  Army. 
The  Pentagon,  WaaMnuton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Secxktakt  :  I  bare  received  m  let- 
ter dated  January  31.  1070,  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Army  (R&D) ,  tbe  Boivorable 
H.  L.  Johnson.  I  was  abockwl  and  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  Army  propoaee  to  dlacon- 
tlnue  lU  Radiation  Preserratlon  of  Foods 
Program  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This 
proposed  action  is  completely  contrary  to 
the  many  statemenU  repeatedly  made  by 
responsible  Army  officials  over  the  years  and 
moet  recently  In  the  September  3.  1009.  let- 
ter from  your  Chief  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. That  letter  set  out  a  flve-year  pro- 
gram beyond  the  date  upon  which  you  now 
propose  to  terminate.  You  have  continually 
stressed  the  Important  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  tbe  military  from  the  food  irradiation 
prooeao  and  its  high  priority  in  thm  Army's 
RDT^B  program.  We  not  only  have  agreed 
with  the  Army's  poaltlon  but  have  vigor- 
ously and  consistently  supported  It.  We  did 
not  object  to  tbe  inclusion  of  FIS  costs  in 
tbe  flve-year  projection,  because  tbe  program 
was  to  be  completed. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  fundamen- 
tally new  in  the  justification  given  by  As- 


sistant Secretary  Johnson  for  discontinuing 
the  program.  There  has  always  been  com- 
petition for  funds  though  perhaps  not  so 
keen  as  at  present.  There  have  always  been 
alternate  food  preservation  processes,  but 
none,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  pos- 
sesses the  unique  advantages  of  irradiation 
preserved  food.  For  example,  we  knew  that 
certain  foods  like  bams  and  roasts  cannot 
be  maintained  In  a  highly  acceptable,  fresh- 
llke,  ready-to-eat  condition  for  long  times 
by  any  other  food  preservation  method  ex- 
cept refrigeration.  We  would  be  derelict  In 
our  obligation  to  provide  the  Armed  Porces 
with  the  best  means  of  subsistence  possible 
if  we  were  not  to  exploit  the  potential  advan- 
tages of  the  Irradiation  process. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  mentioned  the  high  In- 
vestment risk  In  proving  wholesomeness  as 
a  reason  to  terminate  the  program.  I  offer 
the  exact  same  reason  to  continue.  The  high- 
risk,  high-payoff  aspect  Is  the  argument 
which  the  Army  proffered  to  convince  us  to 
begin  the  program  in  the  first  place,  because 
this  is  the  type  of  program  which  only  the 
government,  and  not  private  enterprise,  can 
afford  to  undertake.  The  Army  has  success- 
fully resolved  all  the  other  major  high-risk 
technological  and  scientific  issues  involved 
in  this  program.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Army  has  the  ability  to  resolve  suc- 
cessfuUy  the  wholesomeness  issue  which  is 
the  only  remaining  major  scientific  hurdle. 

I  fully  recognize  the  pressures  of  planning 
in  a  stringent  budget  environment.  How- 
ever, in  the  matter  of  costs.  Professor  Walter 
Urbaln  of  Michigan  State  TJnlversUy  recently 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  he  delivered  last 
October  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the 
Department  of  Defeiue  could  have  saved 
approximately  $12.000,0(M  in  one  year  had 
irradiated  meats  been  available  for  the 
Southeast  Asian  Theater.  Such  an  annual 
saving,  particularly  over  several  years,  woiild 
more  than  offset  expenditure  of  the  R&D 
funds  needed  to  successfully  complete  the 
irradiation  program.  Termination  of  the 
program  so  near  to  completion  amounts  to 
placing  the  lid  on  an  investment  of  over  $35 
nUlUon  and  over  15  years  of  research  with  no 
yield.  While  it  certainly  wlU  take  money  to 
complete  tbe  program,  and  I  certainly  favor 
savings  reallBBd  tbrotigb  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic planning.  I  cannot  accede  to  tbe  view 
that  we  can  afford  to  throw  away  such  an 
investment. 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  additional 
costs  Involved  to  complete  the  ham  whole- 
someness program  (approximately  (2.8  mil- 
lion) represents  less  than  10%  of  our  present 
Investment.  Such  an  additional  wcpenwr 
would  itself  seem  justifiable  to  reaUxe  a  re- 
turn on  otxr  present  InTsetment.  Moreover, 
recent  experience  of  tbe  Atomic  Knergy  Com- 
mission in  obtaining  contractor  services 
through  competitive  bids  for  tbe  low  dose 
irradiation  of  papayas  indicates  the  strong 
posslbUlty  that  the  Army  program  might  be 
completed  for  significantly  less  than  is  pres- 
ently estmated.  Contractor  serrices  would 
also  obviate  tbe  need  for  additional  govern- 
ment personnel  or  construction  activities  and 
costs  which  were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jobnson's 
letter. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  statements  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  letter  are  meant  to  imply  that 
the  Army  and  the  FDA  are  unable  to  develop 
a  research  protocol  which  would  provide  the 
daU  necessary  to  satisfy  FDA  on  wholesome- 
ness. The  Army  has  consistently  reassured 
tbe  Joint  Committee  that  irradiation  pre- 
served foods  are  safe  to  eat,  most  reoenUy  in 
July.  1968.  (JCAB  print  "Status  of  the  Food 
Irradiation  Program",  psges  87  and  88.)  Am 
I  to  assume  that  the  Army  now  finds  Itself 
not  scientifically  competent  in  this  field  or 
that  FDA.  with  its  many  Advisory  Groups 
drawn  from  the  outsMe  sdentllVc  commu- 
nity, will  not  ooopcrateT 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  tbe  view  that  tbe 
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program  continues  to  merit  support  and 
should  be  placed  "In  an  appropriate  agency". 
The  Army  ha<>  done  an  outstanding  Job  with 
Its  excellent  team  of  scientists  In  the  world's 
finest  facility  for  research  In  food  Irradia- 
tion. What  could  be  gained  by  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  at  this  Juncture?  Clearly  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  workable  organization 
In  a  different  agency  would  result  In  at  least 
the  partial  loss  of  this  outstanding  group  of 
experts  which  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
continuity  of  the  program  both  from  the 
military  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  world  leadership  by  the  United  States  In 
this  field. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  remarks  made 
only  last  week  by  Chairman  Hollfleld  and  me 
at  the  hearing  on  FY  1971  Authorization 
Legislation  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. I  am  also  enclosing  remarks  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  expand  on  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
the  Army  must  not  discontinue  this  program 
at  this  time. 

I  urge  the  Army  to  proceed  with  what  I 
consider  an  essential  program — one  which 
has  as  Its  goal  for  the  19708  providing  the 
military  consumer  with  an  assortment  of 
high  quality  Irradiation  preserved  meats.  To 
accomplish  this  I  request  that  the  Army  re- 
submit to  me  the  5-year  program  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1969.  augmented  with  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  FI3  costs  and  a  10';  In- 
crease for  Inflation,  for  review  by  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I  also  request 
that  the  Army  defer  any  actions  which 
would  slow  down  progress  or  lead  to  lose  In 
scientific  personnel  until  this  subject  Is  re- 
viewed by  those  Committees. 

Plea.se  contact  me  Immediately  If  you  have 
any  problems  In  complying  with  my  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin   Price. 

ExcEBPT  Prom  Chairman  Hot-triEi.D's  Open- 
ing Statement  on  AECs  FY  1971  Author- 
ization  Request 

The  cut  of  50'.  In  the  food  Irradiation  pro- 
gram also  causes  me  concern.  The  Commit- 
tee expects  to  review  this  matter  closely  In- 
asmuch as  It  la  our  understanding  that  re- 
searchers are  very  near  the  point  of  obtain- 
ing flnal  data  upon  which  they  will  be  able 
to  evaluate  this  new  and  very  pronilslng 
method  of  preserving  food. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  moreover. 
a  delay  in  procurement  ol  this  cobalt  will 
result  In  increased  lakxir  costs  to  conduct 
on-going  research  In  this  national  pro- 
gram because  of  the  low  activity  of  the 
current  cobalt  source,  resulting  from 
its  normal  decay  of  1  percent  a  month. 
This  is  technical,  and  I  will  not  go  Into 
detail,   but  it  is   true. 

The  food  irradiation  work  being  done 
at  Natick  Laboratories  has  military  as 
well  as  clvlhan  implications.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  putting  a  great  de»l  of 
effort,  into  this  same  type  of  research.  The 
Soviets  are  Interested,  as  we  have  been, 
in  developing  food  products  that  can  be 
served  fresh  to  front-line  troops  without 
having  to  be  refrigerated  In  order  to  pre- 
vent spoiling.  They  are  already  serving 
some  of  these  products  to  citizens  ia  re- 
mote areas  where  refrigeration  is  not 
available  or  is  not  practical. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  S'jjage 
fiummary  of  irradiated  food  prof ucts 
that  have  been  cleared  for  himian  con- 
sumption in  different  countries.  On  ipage 
2  I  note  that  only  two  items,  Wheat 
and  wheat  flour  for  the  purpose  of  'Hisect 


dislnfestatlon"  and  white  potatoes  for 
the  purpose  of  "sprout  inhibition."  have 
been  cleared  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  next  page,  the  products  cleared 
by  the  Soviet  Union  are  listed.  They  talce 
up  the  entire  page.  They  are  potatoes, 
grain,  dried  frluts,  dry  food  concentrates, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:  semiprepwired 
raw  beef,  pork  and  rabbit  products  in 
plastic  bags;  poultry  eviscerated  in 
plastic  bags;  culinary-prepared  meat 
products  including  fried  meat  in  plastic 
bags;  and  onions. 

All  of  these  products  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  cleared  for  treatment  with 
Cobalt-60.  the  same  type  of  fuel  that  will 
be  denied  to  the  Natick  Laboratories  for 
experimental  purposes  if  this  budget  cut 
prevails. 

It  might  he  well  to  look  at  what  some 
of  the  other  countries  are  doing.  Canada 
has  cleared  three  products,  the  Nether- 
lands eight  products.  Israel  two  products, 
and  Denmark.  Hungary,  and  Spain  one 
each  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
slip  any  farther  behind  in  this  field  of 
research.  This  Is  why  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  in  1970,  ordered 
the  Army  to  continue  Its  phase  of  the 
research  program  at  Natick  Laboratories 
when  the  Army  itself  wanted  to  discon- 
tinue this  program  for  budget  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  i.s  recognized  for  3 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price,  from  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment R.  L.  Johnson,  dated  March  18. 
1970. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Washington.   DC  ,   March   18.  1970 
Hon  Melvin  Price. 

Chairman.  Subcummittee  on  Research.  De- 
velopment and  Hadialion.  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Congrens  of 
the  United  States 
Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  letter  Is  a  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letters  of  9  February  and 
6  March  concerning  continuation  of  the  Army 
program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  pre- 
serving foods  by  high-dose  Ionizing  radia- 
tion. As  discussed  by  you  and  Mr  Poor,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  ( Re- 
search and  Development),  on  12  February 
1970,  the  Army  will  Initiate  an  animal  feed- 
ing study  to  attempt  resolution  of  the  whole- 
someness  problem  for  benefit  of  the  nation. 
As  you  have  stated,  the  wholesomeness  Is- 
sue is  the  remaining  major  scientific  hurdle. 
This  Is  more  complex  than  the  techiUcal  re- 
search because  FDA  and  the  public  must  be 
convinced  of  the  safety  and  nutritional  ade- 
quacy of  foods  preserved  by  the  high-dose 
sterilization  process.  Since  the  safety  and 
nutritional  aspects  of  wholesomeness  fall  Into 
the  safety  areas  currently  being  emphasized 
by  the  public  and  government,  our  protocol 
and  data  from  the  animal  study  are  subject 
to  scientific  controversy.  Although  we  have 
not  changed  our  belief  In  the  wholesomenesa 


of  foods  preserved  by  this  process,  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  our  efforts  will  be 
successful  In  removing  the  FDA  questions 
and  the  emotional  public  doubts. 

Our  food  requirements  have  changed  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  few  years.  The  paral- 
lel efforts  In  food  research  and  development, 
product  Improvements.  Improved  packaging 
and  packing.  Improved  transportation  and 
storage  capabilities,  and  organizational  Im- 
provements are  permitting  um  to  meet  our 
feeding  requirements.  Although  we  could  use 
the  high-dose  sterilized  meat,  poultry,  and 
marine  products  when  they  are  proved  safe, 
acceptable  and  commercially  available,  there 
Is  no  unique  military  requirement  that  alone 
Justifies  our  expenditure  to  prove  wholesome- 
ness for  the  public.  For  this  reason  we  are 
Identifying  the  food  radiation  sterilization 
program  as  a  national  program  conducted 
by  the  Army. 

We  are  providing  as  Inclosure  1  a  new 
funding  program  ba.'^ed  upon  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  contractual  wholesomeness  study 
and  maintaining  a  scientific  technical  ca- 
pability. As  compared  to  the  September  1969 
program,  this  program  emphasizes  whole- 
someness and  decreases  technical  advance- 
ment The  decrease  In  technical  effort  Is  pos- 
sible because  several  foods  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  ready  for  wholesomeness 
testing  We  believe  that  we  should  not 
continue  developing  ttxrhnology  when  the 
l-ssue  is  wholesomeness  and  any  further  de- 
velopments will  be  wasted  If  the  wholesome- 
ness Is  not  proved. 

Our  estimated  annual  requirement  for 
the  wholesomeness  study  of  one  Uxjd  Is 
$1,000,000  Although  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract may  change  our  estimate,  we  do  not 
expert  to  approach  the  lower  costs  In  the 
low-dose  program  Our  costs  are  significantly 
higher  becau.se  of  greater  animal  require- 
ments, more  extensive  tests,  more  testing 
requirements,  and  longer  time  require- 
ments For  example,  the  high-dose  prelimi- 
nary study  requires  60  more  days  for  rodenU; 
the  dog  study  requires  990  dogs,  covers  three 
years,  and  strcs.ses  three  generations  as  com- 
pared to  112  dogs,  two  years,  and  one  genera- 
tion in  the  low-dose  study;  and  the  low-dose 
study  does  not  contain  the  rodent  repro- 
duction study,  protein  etflclency  test,  and 
search    for   antlnutrlent    factors. 

We  are  Inclosing  the  seventh  draft  of  the 
protocol  for  conducting  the  animal  feeding 
studv  This  proU)col  contains  the  scientific 
experimental  procedures  to  be  used  for  a 
feeding  study  on  any  food.  This  draft  must 
again  be  coordinate*!  with  FDA  for  com- 
ments on  FD.^  s  prevlou-sly  recommended 
changes  and  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ference In  the  .selection  of  a  preservation 
method  for  the  control  Item  FDA  has  sub- 
mitted the  entire  protocol  to  Its  Protocol 
Advisory  Committee  for  recommendations. 
Until  all  differences  are  resolved,  we  can- 
utft  provide  a  flnal  copy  of  the  protocol. 
This  draft  does  show  the  changes  the  Army 
has  made  due   to  FDA  recommendations. 

We  are  now  exploring  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  first  feeding  study  from  ham 
to  beef  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
ellnnnallng  the  problems  caused  by  the 
curing  process  In  ham  Unless  TDA  r.Tises 
objections,  the  protocol  for  ham  can  l)e  ii.'^ed 
with  only  minor  wording  changes  and  the 
cost  estimate  will  be  unchanged. 

I  appreciate  the  support  you  have  given  to 
the  Army  and  this  program  I  regret  that 
our  past  efforts  were  unsuccessful  In  remov- 
ing the  doubts  concerning  the  safety  and  nu- 
tritional adequacy  of  foods  preserved  by  the 
high-dose  process.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
completion  of  the  next  wholesomeness  study 
win  resolve  these  doubts. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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fiscal  Summary  o/  the  Planned  Army  Food 
Irradiation  Research  Program — Fiscal  years 
1971  through  197S 
[Proposed  funds  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

PROGRAM     TOTALS 

Radiation  preservation  of  food: 

FLscal  year   1971 $1,825 

Fiscal  year  1972 2,350 

Fl.scal  year   1973 2,000 

Fiscal  year  1974 2,000 

Fiscal   year   1975 2,000 

task   DISTRIBUnON FISCAL   TZAR    1971 

Technical   feasibility   of  meats,   poul- 
try, and  marine  products 45 

A-ssurance  of  wholesomeness 1,  000 

Flexible  packaging 47 

Adaptation  to  military  needs 80 

Basic  food  irradiation  research 169 

Radiation  services 180 

Facilities  and  Installation  support 304 


This  action  by  the  full  committee  a&me  as 
the  result  of  recommendations  of  Ita  R&D 
Subcommittee  of  which  Senator  Mclntyre 
was  Chairman. 

A   capsulated  review  of  the  actions  fol- 
lows: 

Itn  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Total- —  - -   1.  825 

Note. — The  task  distribution  of  funds 
within  the  total  Is  the  first  approximation 
and  Is  subject  to  modification  as  more  de- 
tailed analysis  Is  made  and  more  precise 
v  holeson.c   ess  cost  Is  known. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
research  and  development  program  at 
Natick  Laboratories  is  Important  to  our 
national  sectirity.  This  program  is  im- 
portant to  agriculture  because  it  offers 
the  prospect  for  developing  new  food 
products  not  merely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption but  more  importantly  for  build- 
ing new  foreign  markets. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  the 
Natick  food  Irradiation  program  pres- 
ently has  a  t>eef  research  project  as  its 
prlnciE>aJ  effort  in  the  national  food 
irradiation  research  program.  The  long- 
term  results  of  this  research  will  be 
Important  to  ranchers  and  cattle  feeders 
In  terms  of  finding  new  markets  for 
beet. 

The  House  approved  a  $6.2  million 
budget  for  the  food  research  and  devel- 
opment work  of  the  Department.  I  have 
looked  Into  this  matter  carefully  and  I 
do  not  find  any  valid  factual  reasons  for 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  House  figure.  1 
have  cited  the  overriding  factual  reasons 
why  the  full  House  figure  should  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  on  September  22, 
1971.  from  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  labora- 
tories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Army. 
U.S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories. 
Natick.  Mass  .  September  22.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
V  S    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cvrtis:  Because  of  your 
strong  personal  Interest  In  food  processing 
and  preservation.  I  am  bringing  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  Army  Natick  Laboratories  are 
facing  a  funding  crisis  In  the  Food  R&D  pro- 
gram In  FY  '72  as  the  result  of  action  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
President's  recommendations.  I  hope  that 
you  will  help  remedy  the  situation  before  It 
Is  too  late.  The  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  DOD  during  FY  '72,  as  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, "cuU"  (2.2  million  In  the  DOD  Food 
Research  and  Development  Program  con- 
ducted at  Natick  Laboratories  for  the  Air 
Force,    Navy,   Marine   Corps   and    the   Army. 


Program  element 'project 

Presi- 
dent's 
budget  > 

H.R.  8687 

Senate 

Armed 

Services 

Committee 

action 

6Z7  13A1J062713A033: 
Radiation  preservation  of 
tood                 . . 

6.27  13A  1J062713A034: 
Food  technology  .. 

627  13A  1J062713AJ45; 
Systems  studies  in 
military  teeding 

6.27  13A  1J662713D542: 
Packaging  engineering 

Subtotal  tood         . 
6.27  13A,1J662713DJ40: 
Clothing  and  equipment 
technology 

.      tl,389 
2, 893 

980 

950 

6.212 

4.388 

}1,3«9 
2,893 

980 

950 

6,212 

4  988 

:H,012 
4  988 

Total 

.    '11,200 

11,200 

9,000 

1  P  2295  hearings  belore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services- 
US.  Senate,  92d  Ccng  ,  1st  sess.  on  S  939.  pt  3  ot  5  parts 
research  and  development,  copy  attached  tor  ready  reference 

"P  110  Rept  No  92  359.  authoriiinB  appropriations  lor 
fiscal  year  1972  for  military  ptocuiement,  R.  ft  0.,  construction 
ot  facilities  for  Safeguard  ABM.  Reserve  component  strength 
and  other  purposes,  dated  Sept  7, 1971,  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  accompany  H.R.  8687,  copy  attached  tot  lead^ 
reference. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  the  reduction  was 
that  the  FY  '71  Pood  R&D  program  of  »3.6 
million  supported  only  the  Army  requlre- 
menu  whereas  the  FY  "72  program,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  budget,  was  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  Air  Force.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  as  well  as  the  Army.  This  ap- 
parent increase  was  probably  not  understood 
by  Senator  Mclntyre's  Subcommittee — other- 
wise It  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
reduced  It. 

The  Impact  of  this  loss  will  be  very  critical 
and  specifically  will  stop  efforts  directed  at: 

(1)  Continuing  Operations  Research 
studies  In  garrison  feeding  sjrstems  for  the 
Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corpw  designed 
to  give:  increased  consumer  attendance  (now 
62  7o  of  Servicemen  entitled  to  eat  without 
paying  In  the  dining  facilities  elect  to  buy 
their  meals  elsewhere);  better  general  man- 
agement at  the  local  level;  30  to  40 "r  re- 
duction In  manpower  requirements  for  food 
service;  and  resfKanslveness  to  changing  food 
expectations. 

(2)  Exploiting  new  cooking  and  baking 
techniques  to  produce  high  quality  food 
products  with  increased  yield  resulting  In 
sulwtantlve  savings  conservatively  expected 
to  exceed  $1  million  annually. 

(3)  Creating  standards  for  prepared  frozen 
foods  to  Insure  high  quality  and  increased 
acceptability.  Centralized  efficient  food  prep- 
aration with  satellited  dining  halls  yielding 
high  quality  meals  at  lower  costs  depend  on 
the  establishment  of  these  standards. 

(4)  The  procurement  of  Cobalt  60  for  the 
National  Food  Radiation  Program.  Inability 
to  procure  this  essential  radiation  source  In 
FY  '72  win  result  In  a  significantly  increased 
price  of  the  Cobalt  60  from  •350.000  to  •l.- 
435.000.  In  addition,  a  delay  In  this  procure- 
ment will  result  In  Increased  labor  costs  to 
conduct  on-going  research  In  the  wholeeome- 
neaa  aspect  of  this  National  program  because 
of  the  low  activity  of  the  current  Cobalt 
source  resulting  from  Its  normal  decay  of  I'i, 
monthly.  We  are  devoting  ovir  major  effort  to 
prove  wholesomeness  of  Irradiated  l>eef.  a 
subject  of  direct  concern  to  Professor  R.  Burt 
Maxcy  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  delay  would  result  In  ad- 
ditional labor  costs  of  about  »160.000  In 
P^    '73    and    progressively    more    thereafter. 


Because  of  your  years  of  serving  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  your  visit 
to  the  Natick  Labors torlea  in  May  1963,  I  am 
sure  you  are  very  familiar  with  the  great 
potential  this  program  has  for  America  and 
also  for  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the 
nutritional  problems  In  atiout  75  developing 
countries. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  which  the  Army  Natick 
Laborat<M-les  have  made  toward  feeding  as- 
tronauts In  the  Apollo  program.  Our  ability 
to  continue  this  support  to  the  Space  Pro- 
gram will  depend  upon  having  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  cadre  of  highly  quali- 
fied  and   dedicated   scientists. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
when  the  bill  comes  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  you  will  offer  an  Amendment 
to  restore  the  $2.2  million  which  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  cut  In  the 
DOD  Food  RDT&E  Program  This  restoration 
will  permit  us  at  the  Natick  Laboratories  to 
conduct  the  research  and  development  en 
methods  to  process  and  preserve  foods  which 
have  potential,  not  only  for  all  the  Armed 
Services,  but  also  for  the  economy  and  nutri- 
tional well  being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  S.  Josephson. 
Associate  Director  for  rood  Radiation 

Food  Laboratory. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER  iMr. 
Roth  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke >. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  2  minutes  time  remaining 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yielded  myself  7  min- 
utes, Mr.  President,  when  I  was  told  I 
had  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes were  used  at  the  beginning  before 
the  Senator  was  yielded  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  recollection  is,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  asked  for  time,  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  ccwn- 
mlttee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis>,  asked  that  I  be  yielded 
time  on  his  time.  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
yielded  time  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  because  I  do  not  want  to  deny 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
brarka. 

For  many  years,  the  Natick  Labora- 
toricG  in  my  '  .ome  State  of  Massachusetts 
have  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
food  preservation  technolog>\  They  have 
developed  new  techniques  for  freezing, 
dehydrating,  and  freeze-drymg  innu- 
merable meat  and  vegetable  products. 
They  have  discovered  ways  to  preserve 
fresh  vegetables  for  long  periods  of  time 
so  that  our  military  men  on  shipboard 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fresh, 
healthful  foods.  They  have  learned  how 
to  process  foods  for  extended  travel  in 
space,  how  to  feed  men  nutritious  and 
attractive   meals   whether   imdersea.   in 
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the  air,  or  In  the  field.  Today,  the  Nttlck 
Laboratories  are  the  world  leade^  in 
this  area. 

Because  of  their  commendable  ef  orts 
and  their  extraordinary  successes,,  the 
Natick  Laboratories  have  recently 
given  responsibility  for  food  and  fll 
search  for  all  trf  our  Armed 
where  previously  they  had  served 
the  Army's  needs.  The  transfer  was 
signaled  in  a  1968  reorganization 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  theii 
eratlixg  budget  reflected  their  inct 
responsibilities,  as  it  rose  from  a 
gramed  $3.6  million  to  an  actual] 
crating  budget  of  $4.8  million.  The 
tional  $1.2  million  which  was  not  pit 
for  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  bi 
came  out  of  other  operating  func 
the  UB.  Anny. 

This  year,  the  Department  of  Delbnse 
submlted  a  budget  request  of  $6.2  million 
for  the  Natick  Labs.  The  increased  icost 
was  a  result  of  the  need  to  imdei^ake 
new  programs  designed  to  meet  the  Spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  Air  Force  (and 
the  Navy.  Included  m  the  budget  wa4  the 
planned  purchase  of  new  equipmerit  in 
order  to  meet  these  expanded  require- 
ments, and  the  purchase  of  $35i.000 
worth  of  cobalt-60.  a  product  usef  in 
food  irradiation  and  preservation. 

Just  in  order  to  maintain  their  pre 
level  of  activity,  the  laboratories  wil 
quire  an  ai:H>ropriation  at  least  eqi 
their  actual  expenditures  for  last 
that  Is,  $4.8  million.  If,  In  addition, 
are  to  purchase  the  cobalt-60  and;  ex- 
pand their  operations  to  meet  projflfcted 
requirements  of  the  other  services,  ihen 
the  full  $6.2  mdion  requested  by;  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  be  |  ap- 
proved. I 

It  was  therefore  a  source  of  grave  fcon- 
cem  to  the  laboratory  personnel,!  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  me,  #hen 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  appipved 
an  authorization  of  only  $4  millioii  for 
this  fiscal  year.  The  Laboratories  cafinot 
operate  even  at  their  present  capacity 
on  such  a  sum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asj^  for 
an  additional 1 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yiild  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thefeen- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog:  ized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dale 
Sieling.  director  of  the  Natick  Lai  ora- 
tories, has  discussed  this  problem  ill  ex- 
tensive conversations  with  my  ofBc( :.  He 
believes  that  it  is  vitally  importan ;  for 
the  full  appropriation  to  be  appr  )ved, 
particularly  in  the  first  year  of  the  abo- 
ratory's  service  to  all  branches  ol  our 
Armed  Forces.  If  the  amount  is  noi  ap- 
proved. Dr.  Sieling  has  projected  Ithat 
the  laboratories  would  first  have  to  lorgo 
the  purchase  of  cobalt-60 — a  develop- 
ment which  would  require  them  to  i\ork 
double  shifts,  paying  overtime  and  irob- 
ably  reducing  their  staff  in  other  Ireas 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  exposu  re  to 
radiation  for  foods  being  processed,  with 
the  plants  present  weakened  cobs  lt-60 
bars.  As  a  second  step,  tlie  labor  itory 


would  be  unable  to  take  on  any  new 
projects  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  and 
would  probably  have  to  cut  back  both 
in  operations  and  personnel  on  existing 
projects  as  well.  As  a  result.  Dr.  Sieling 
points  out.  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
would  be  forced  to  turn  elsewhere — most 
probably  to  private  contractors — for  the 
experimentation  in  food  processing 
which  they  require.  This  would  result  in 
long  delays,  because  no  other  laboratory 
comes  close  to  the  state  of  technologj' 
and  experimentation  which  presently 
prevails  at  Natick,  and  it  would  also  lead 
to  liigher  long-term  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  3  additional  minutes  out  the  time  un- 
der the  bill?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  object.  I  would  give  the  Senator 
time,  but  I  sort  of  usurped  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  making 
the  arrangement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  time  has  expired.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  this  body 
recently  approved  legislation  extending 
tlie  draft  for  2  more  years.  At  the  same 
time,  we  incorporated  in  that  legislation 
wage  increases  and  benefits  totaling  $2.4 
bilUon  in  an  effort  to  make  military  serv- 
ice more  attractive  to  volunteers  and 
hopefully  to  facilitate  the  transition  to 
an  all-volunteer  force. 

Food  is  one  of  the  mo.st  critical  ele- 
ments in  sustaining  high  morale.  On 
board  a  sliip  or  submarine,  in  tlie  field 
in  wartime,  or  in  the  air  on  extended 
space  flights,  nothing  can  provide  quite 
as  much  of  a  lift  and  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion as  a  well -prepared  and  well-served 
meal.  The  Natick  Laboratories  have  the 
capabiUty  of  insuring  that  such  meals 
can  be  provided  to  all  of  our  military 
services  under  virtually  all  conditions. 
Are  we  now  to  say  to  those  who  serve  in 
our  military  forces,  "No.  You  can  have 
your  $2.4  billion  for  salary  increases  and 
better  housing,  you  can  have  as  much 
as  you  need  for  more  advanced  weapons, 
but  you  carmot  have  a  niggling  $2.2  mil- 
lion for  better  food"?  When  our  armed 
services  are  presently  -spending  several 
bUiions  of  dollars  a  year  to  feed  their 
members,  where  Ls  the  economy  in  deny- 
ing them  $2.2  million  for  research  into 
better  ways  of  preserving  that  food  and 
preparing  it  for  human  consimaption? 

Mr.  President,  Natick  Laboratories 
cannot  serve  its  purpose,  or  ours,  on  a 
budget  of  $4  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1872. 
I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  pend- 
mg  amendment,  increasing  the  author- 
ization from  $4  million  to  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $6.2  million,  be  approved  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ml  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  to  re- 
store $2.2  million  to  the  Departmwit  of 
Defense  food  research  and  development 
program.  The  program,  which  Is  carried 
on  at  the  US  Army  Natick  Laboratories 


in  Massachusetts,  is  important  to  the 
civilian  commimity  as  well  as  the  mili- 
tai-y  services.  Their  research  and  devel- 
opment, which  serves  the  needs  of  all 
branches  of  the  service,  has  significant 
application  in  the  civ-llian  sector  in  the 
areas  of  environmental  control  and  the 
delivery,  storage,  and  preservation  of 
food. 

For  a  long  period  we  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  nutrition  content 
and  radiation  pi-eservation  of  food.  The 
main  body  of  Government  research  in 
this  field  Is  undertaken  at  the  Natick 
Laboratories  At  this  point  in  our  historj-, 
when  so  much  of  our  technological  and 
engineering  skill  is  wasted,  the  Natick 
Laboratories  are  making  effective  use  of 
this  important  reservoir  of  talent. 

A  budget  cut  at  this  time  will  severely 
affect  the  procurement  of  cobalt  for  the 
food  radiation  program.  Tliis  could  have 
disastrous  results  for  our  own  country 
and  the  developing  nations  we  seek  to 
assist.  If  cobalt-60  is  not  purcha.sed 
within  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  price  -will 
increase  from  $350,000  to  $1.4S5,000.  Tlio 
total  Increase  in  cost  will  alao  include  in- 
creased labor  costs  for  double  shifts  duo 
to  the  low  actvity  of  the  current  cobalt 
source.  A  delay  in  purchase  of  cobalt-60 
could  result  in  additional  labcH-  costs  of 
$160,000  in  1973.  The  natioaaai  food  radi- 
ation program  which  the  Army  is  carry- 
ing out  will  have  effects  far  beyond  ihp 
military  services.  Unfortunately,  we  will 
be  able  to  measure  In  the  future  the  di- 
mensions of  our  failirres  to  adequately 
fund  this  research.  Eind  contaminated 
food  win  be  the  price  we  pay. 

Other  important  aspect*  of  the  food 
research  and  development  program  will 
also  be  affected  by  a  $2.2  million  budget 
reduction.  Studies  in  garrison  feeding 
for  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  are  designed  to  increase  service- 
men attendance.  Approximately  52  per- 
cent servicemen  entitled  to  eat  in  mili- 
tary dining  facilities  buy  their  meals  at 
restaurants.  These  studies  also  aim  at 
improving  management  techniques  and 
automating  of  food  service. 

The  Army  is  currently  studying  new 
cooking  and  baking  techniques  to  pro- 
duce high-nutrient  food  products  with 
increase  yield  w  liich  could  save  as  much 
as  $1  million  a  year.  The  concentration 
of  efforts  on  frozen  food  product  research 
likewise  has  significant  application  in 
the  civiUan  sector.  Current  research  aini.s 
at  increasing  the  food  appeal  along  witli 
insuring  liigh  quahty. 

The  Army  is  not  conducting  researc  h 
in  tliese  areas  to  accrue  benefit  to  the 
Army  alone.  The  Army  is  researchinc 
specialized  projects  to  serve  scientific 
needs  at  the  requests  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  results  of  all  of  this  research 
are  Important  to  civilian  life  as  well.  In 
the  field  of  food  research  and  develoj)- 
ment,  Government  has  taken  the  lead 
and  the  Army  is  carrying  out  the  respon  - 
sibUity. 

Rather  than  consideration  of  a  cutback 
in  researcli  wlilch  develops  techniques 
for  food  distribution,  we  should  be  find- 
ing ways  of  expanding  the  program  to 
other  Government  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Surplus  commodity  distribution 
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within  the  United  States  and  emergency 
food  delivery  around  the  world  are  two 
areas  that  will  benefit  from  this  type  of 
research.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  investigate  problems  connected 
with  refugees  and  escapees,  I  have  seen 
time  and  time  again  what  ffist  and  eflQ- 
clent  food  deUvery  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation mesms.  It  can  mesm  the  difference 
In  terms  of  growth.  In  terms  of  health, 
and  very  often  in  terms  of  survival.  Gov- 
ernment research  In  the  field  of  food 
technology  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army.  No  cutback  In  the  budget  request 
for  this  program  should  be  considered. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
store the  $2.2  mlUion  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  food  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendment  No.  454  which  would  re- 
store $2.2  million  to  the  army  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram for  the  food  technology  project 
imder  the  program  entitled  "Technical 
Support  of  the  Military  Man." 

The  request  submitted  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972  amounts  to  $6.2 
million  which  Is  an  increase  of  $2.6  mil- 
lion above  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  held  special  hearings  on 
this  program  and  determined  that  the 
proposed  Increase  was  not  justified.  The 
subcommittee,  therefore,  recommended 
a  reduction  of  $2.2  million  which  pro- 
vided $4  million  for  this  program  In  fis- 
cal year  1972.  The  $4  million  represents 
a  10-percent  Increase  to  provide  in  part 
for  anticipated  Inflation,  and  also  to 
provide  a  modest  level  of  Increase  In  this 
exploratory  development  program.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  October  4.  1971,  at 
the  request  of  the  subcommittee  staff, 
which  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Army  Natick  Laboratories,  the 
Army  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development,  the  Army  Materiel 
Command,  and  the  OfBce  of  the  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering. 

Despite  a  previous  specific  request  by 
the  subcommittee  staff  for  participa- 
tion of  a  representative  of  the  Army 
comptroller  organization,  who  could  ad- 
dress specific  questions  concerning  the 
financing  of  this  program,  the  Army 
elected  not  to  Include  such  a  person  in 
the  meeting.  As  a  result,  none  of  the 
participants  were  able  to  answer  specif- 
ic questions  regarding  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972  pro- 
grams in  any  detail  which  would  be  es- 
sential to  any  discussion  to  determine 
the  necessity  for  restoring  the  program 
to  the  $6.2  million  level. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  the 
facts  as  reported  by  tlie  staff,  I  consider 
that  the  Army  has  ample  flexibility 
among  the  100  odd  individual  task  and 

work  units  Involved  to  support  the  most 
important  work  to  be  done  In  fiscal  year 
1972  including  the  requirement  to  pro- 


cure a  quantity  of  cobalt  at  a  cost  of 
$350,000  to  support  the  food  irradiation 
work.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  supported  in  fiscal  year  1972 
at  the  $4  million  level  without  necessi- 
tating the  firing  of  any  civilian  employees 
at  the  laboratory  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  essential  work  that  the  laboratory 
conducts. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  principle  argiunent 
made  to  add  the  $2.2  million  is  the  re- 
quirement for  $350,000  for  the  cobalt  in 
food  irradiation.  That  is  only  15  percent 
of  that  increase.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  $350,000  item  can  be  accom- 
modated within  the  $4  million  program 
recommended  by  the  committee  at  the 
expense  of  other  lower  priority  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  exploratory  develop- 
ment program  In  which  this  program 
falls  Is  not  governed  by  a  specific  time 
schedule  which  is  tied  to  an  operational 
military  requirement.  It  is  the  nature 
of  exploratory  development  that  the 
work  performed  Is  maintained  at  a  rela- 
tively constant  level  of  effort  which  nor- 
mally varies  little  from  year  to  year.  The 
absence  of  an  overriding  military  opera- 
tional need  makes  it  clear  that  the  $4 
million  level  recommended  for  this  pro- 
gram will  be  adequate.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  In  voting  against 
the  proF>osed  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he 
Is  aware  that  a  lead  time  of  15  months 
must  be  provided  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  order  to  order  this  $350,- 

000  total. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  not  deny  that. 
In  my  work  on  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  learned  to  know  what  R.  &  D. 
Is  and  what  It  means.  One  of  the  thmgs 

1  want  to  make  clear  Is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee looks  at  these  programs. 

This  Army  group  came  in,  and  they 
did  not  make  out  their  case  for  the 
money.  As  a  consequence,  we  took  a  hard 
look  at  this  and  reduced  it  $2.2  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
referred  to  staff  conferences  on  this  mat- 
ter. Could  he  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived correspondence  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  bringing  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  this  cut  was  of  great  in- 
terest to  him  and  his  constituents.  As  a 
result,  I  ask  Mr.  Pine  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  staff  to  sit  down  and  go 
through  the  matter  again  and  see  If  there 
was  any  chance  of  restoring  all  or  any 
part  of  the  cut.  That  was  at  the  meeting 
on  October  4. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  has  a  very  good  staff. 
However,  my  research  indicates  that  the 
figure  they  had  before  them  as  to  how 
much  money  was  spent  last  year  was  in- 
accuiate  and  that  It  was  a  sizable  amount 


more  than  that  because  of  the  transfer  of 
fimds  and  that  the  figure  used  was  based 
upon  a  statement  msule  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  Februarj'. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
information  tliat  this  reprograming  that 
brought  this  level  up  from  $3.6  million 
to  $4.8  million  was  only  brought  to  our 
attention  at  the  reading  on  October  4. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  in  the  Defense  Department 
statement  in  support  of  the  Senators 
amendment,  on  page  2  they  readily  admit 
the  following: 

Candor  requires  admission  that  In  the  orig- 
inal explanation  of  the  DOD  Pood  Program 
we  did  not  clearly  enough  emphasize  the 
reorientation  to  a  Joint  Service  effort,  the 
important  link  between  this  program  and  an 
all -volunteer  force,  nor  the  technical  thrust 
which  requires  development  and  testing  of 
more  expensive  (but  more  economical)  food 
service  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Is  It  the  Sena- 
tor's position,  that  simply  because  the 
group  failed  to  have  the  proper  person- 
nel before  the  subcommittee,  therefore 
the  need  did  not  exist  and  the  commit- 
tee should  not  authorize  the  necessar>' 
funds? 

I  think  the  chairman  has  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  amoimt  of  mOney  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  was  only  for  the 
Army. 

It  has  now  been  expanded  to  the  Na\T 
and  Air  Force.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
order  to  do  the  Job  effectively  certainly 
additional  funds  would  have  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  expansion  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  they  made  a  poor  presenta- 
tion or  did  not  adequately  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  request,  this  should  be 
given  reconsideration.  We  went  into  that 
on  October  4. 

In  talking  with  staff  member,  Mr.  Fine, 
he  asked  them  to  bring  someone  who 
knew  the  financial  picture.  They  did  not 
bring  that  man.  Mr.  Pine's  advice  to  me 
is  that  they  did  not  sustain  their  case  on 
October  4. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
read  a  statement  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  which  they  admitted  they 
did  not  make  their  case  in  their  first 
presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

JAr.  BROOKE.  In  that  statement  the 
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Department  of  Defense  still  stood  flrA  in 
its  advocacy  of  the  authorization  to  t6.2 
million.  I 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  Cor- 
rect, i 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  the  Department  of 
Defense  still  (eels  it  needs  >6.2  milBoB  In 
order  to  expand  to  include  the  Navy  knd 
the  Air  Force,  In  addition  to  the  Armj.  Is 
that  correct?  | 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  Cor- 
rect. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massagiu- 
setts,  who  served  on  this  subconimitee 
with  me.  realizes  that  unless  we  getfthe 
answers  to  our  questions  we  intend  t^  be 
hardheaded  and  toueh  nosed  at 
this.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend  ff 
MauachuseCts  acrees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.   We   should   be  hi( 
nofled,  but  we  should  not  therefore 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  need  is 
there  or  that  the  merits  of  the  case  dok 
warrant  the  additional  $2  million.  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUljthe 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  for  3 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr«.  SMITH.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  »ery 
evident  that  at  least  some  of  the  facts 
were  presented  to  the  subcommittee  at  a 
late  date — only  October  4.  I  think  %  is 
also  very  evident  that  there  is  some  tiis- 
agreement  on  tK>w  much  money  {the 
Natick  Laboratories  had  last  year  as  ^ell 
as  other  facts  in  the  case.  I 

I  have  confidence  in  this  subcommAtee 
and  the  full  committee,  and  I  believe  <(iat 
we  can  best  serve  the  Natick  Laboratciies 
by  giving  them  a  little  more  time,  {be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  go  to 
ference  with  the  House. 

I  am  about  to  withdraw  my  ame 
ment  for  that  reaaon.  But  there  is 
other  very  persuasive  reason  why  I  i 
consideriog  withdrawing  the  amendnlent 
and  that  \&  this. 

We  have  been  debating  this  bill  si 
Septeinber  10.  Today  is  October  6.  l| 
Ueve  that  any  amendment  that 
be  agreed  to  at  this  late  date,  and  oier- 
ridlng  the  position  of  the  commivee. 
would  have  to  have  very  wide  natic 
support  and  it  would  have  to  have| 
opportunity  to  have  the  support  of 
Senators  than  are  present  at  this  til 
I  do  think  it  is  important  that  M\t  cAm- 
mitt«e  tak£  another  look  at  this  maxer. 
I  do  not  asJE  that  they  accept  my  flgnire.s 
as  to  how  much  was  available  last  y^ar, 
but  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  entire  matter:  and  al^  I 
believe  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  llii.s 
does  have  the  full  support  of  the  pe- 
partment  of  Defense  and  that  it  is  fur- 
gently  recommended  by  the  Atomic  tn- 
ergy  Commission.  Also,  this  would  lie  a 
change  in  the  course  of  our  national  pro- 
gram, the  food  research  program,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  desired  of 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Elnergj- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Haiip- 
shire  would  be  willing  to  further  flis- 
cuss  this  matter  with  the  oonferecf,  I 
wo^d  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tthe 


jam 


distinguished  Senator  from  Misslss 
yield  to  me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  STENN18  I  yield. 


ppi 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  (Ustinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  tlie  Hoose  now  has  ap- 
proved K5.2  million.  The  Senate  sub- 
committee has  authorized  $4  million,  a 
difference  of  some  ♦2.2  million. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska withdraws  this  amendment,  the 
distinguished  Senator,  in  conference, 
would  take  up  this  variation  between  tlie 
House  and  the  Senate  and  take  expressly 
into  consideration  the  $350,000  for  co- 
balt-eo  that  was  asked  for  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  Natick  Lab- 
oratories. Is  that  correct?  That  Is  a  very 
important  item  that  must  be  included 
in  the  agreement  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Junior  Senator  fnnn  Msussachu- 
setts,  in  view  of  the  information  they 
have  provided  on  the  floor  today,  along 
with  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  in  considera- 
tion of  withdrawing  the  amendment  we 
will  try  to  take  a  relook  at  the  situation 
and  try  to  be  as  fair  and  reasonable  In 
conference  as  we  can,  hopefully  to  bring 
it  back  from  a  conference  more  in  line 
with  the  Senators'  wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  with  me  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
have  discussed  it  In  tmn  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  dis- 
cussed it  in  part  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  also  with  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  entirely  In  sympathy  with  the 
.statements  made  by  the  Senator  fi-om 
New  Hampshire.  I  know  his  work  is  ex- 
cellent on  matters  he  has  before  him.  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  should  be  looked 
at  in  conlerence  In  light  of  what  we  have 
learned  here  and  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  work  out  something. 

As  the  Senator  said,  he  does  not  ex- 
pect his  figures  to  be  accepted  but  he 
does  want  them  considered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  witli- 
draw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr  PRQXMIRE  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  thi.s  bill  I  intro- 
duced a  "test-beJore-you-buy"  amend- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  implement  the 
operational  test  and  evaluation  recom- 
mendations made  last  year  by  the  Pltz- 
hugh  Commis.sion.  recommendations 
which  were  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Commission's  members  but  which 
have  not  been  implemented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

When  I  Introduced  this  amendment 
over  a  week  ago,  I  explained  Its  three 
main  provisions. 

First,  it  requires  that  operational  test 


and  evaluation  be  performed  on  all  new 
weapon  systems  prior  to  the  expenditure 
of  proctirement  fimds  on  those  systems 
in  an  amotmt  greater  than  10  percent  cf 
total  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures which  have  been  incurred.  This 
first  provision,  in  other  words,  is  de- 
signed to  institute  a  "fly-before-you-buy  " 
policy,  with  allowance  for  long  lead- 
time  production  funding,  into  all  ne\v 
weapon  system  procurement  cm  a  pro- 
spective basis.  It  does  not  apply  to  sys- 
tems already  under  contracts  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

Second,  it  establishes  an  independent 
office  to  supervise  and  monitor  all  op- 
erational test  and  ev-aluation  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  pres- 
ent, responsibility  for  test  and  evalua- 
tion is  lodged  in  the  same  ofBce  charged 
with  responsibility  for  developing  all 
weapon  systems.  The  Fltzhugh  Commis- 
sion was  clear  about  the  need  fm-  an 
independent  oCftce.  The  present  arrange- 
ment, it  noted,  made  objective  test  and 
evaluation  impossible.  It  is  like  sending 
a  fox  to  guard  the  chicken  coop  or  a 
boll  weevil  to  watch  over  the  cotton 
fields. 

And  finally,  my  amendment  estab- 
lished reporting  requirements  designed 
to  aid  the  Congress  in  its  monitoring  of 
test  and  evaluation  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

When  I  introduced  this  amendment.  I 
noted  that  I  had  made  its  text  available 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  a  week 
before  and  that  its  terms  were  subject 
to  negotiation.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  committee  might  find  it  possible  to 
accept  the  amendment  at  least  witli 
several  modifications. 

I  have  now  learned  that  negotiatiou.s 
to  this  end  have  broken  down.  The  rea- 
son. I  understand,  is  not  an  opposition 
to  the  basic  "test  before  you  buy"  prin- 
ciple of  the  bUl.  That  would  be  sacrilege, 
since  ostensibly  this  is  our  ofSclal  poUc-y. 
The  reason,  instead,  is  uncertainty  over 
tlie  wisdom  of  specific  provisions  arui 
phrases  in  the  amendment  and  a  desire 
not  to  legislate  without  more  informa- 
tion and  witliout  nKire  careful  study. 

I  can  understand  these  feelings.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  however,  precisely 
the  same  sentiments  were  expressed 
when  I  offered  a  more  comprehensive 
"fly  before  you  buy"  amendment  last 
year,  designed  only  to  establish  report- 
ing requirements  which  would  indicate 
Department  of  Defense  compliance  witli 
the  Fltzliugh  Commission  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  said  then  that  the  Commis- 
sion s  report  was  only  1  month  odd,  tliat 
the  Defense  Department  liad  not  yet 
studied  it,  and  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
hold  hearinsi^  on  tlie  matter. 

Such  hearings  were  promised  in  debate 
over  my  amendment  last  year.  They 
were  promised  several  times  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr 
Stennis  I .  For  example,  I  quote  from 
the  CoNCRi:ssiONAL  Record  of  August  17 
of  last  year : 

Mr.  Steknis  If  we  liave  a  ae«slon  follow  lui» 
the  November  electlotm  I  would  hope  to  get 
some  hearings  started  during  this  calendar 
ye«r.  ...  I  am  sure  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlven  would  follow  the  pattern  I  have 
outlined. 
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And  these  conMnents  were  echoed  then 
by  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
quote  again  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  sEime  date : 

Mr.  OoujWATiai.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  chairman  of  the  similar  committee 
In  tlie  other  body  liave  both  assured  us 
that  there  will  be  long  hearings  on  this 
matter.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MclNTTM!.  Once  our  conclusions  [on 
the  Fltzhugh  Commission  Report]  are 
reached,  we  want  to  compare  them  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  E>etenae  Depart- 
ment, and  then  to  hold  formal  hearings 
designed  to  elicit  a  well -constructed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  another  year  has  come 
and  gone  and  those  hearings  have  not 
been  held.  And  in  the  interim,  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Fltzhugh  Com- 
mission have  been  scuttled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  why  hear- 
ings have  not  been  held.  Few  committees 
have  worked  harder  this  year  than  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has 
struggled  with  the  draft  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  annual  duties. 

But  we  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
with  a  "business  as  usual"  approach  in 
our  weapons  procurement  policies.  Every 
year,  it  seems,  there  is  a  new  horror  story 
in  the  continuing  saga  of  cost  overruns. 
First  it  was  the  C-5A.  Now  it  is  the  F-14. 

And  there  will  be  others  next  year.  The 
new  milestones  policy  annotmced  by  this 
administration  is  more  of  a  public  rela- 
tions gimmick  than  a  true  "fly-before- 
you-buy"  policy  which  will  prevent  suc- 
cessors to  the  C-5A  and  the  F-14.  It  is 
fashionable  now  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  blame  the  C-5A  and  the  F-14 
on  prior  administrations.  But  keep  an  eye 
on  the  S-3A  and  the  F-15,  two  new  pro- 
grams which  will  soon  be  going  through 
the  roof. 

We  simply  must  do  something  to  get  a 
handle  on  tliese  major  programs  earlier 
in  tlie  game,  before  they  go  into  produc- 
tion and  billions  of  dollars  are  sunk  in 
them.  Last  year  we  appropriated  funds 
to  buy  26  F-14's  before  the  plane  had 
flown  even  once.  With  the  F-15,  a  simi- 
lar commitment  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
the  plane  takes  off  and  circles  the  field 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  few  minutes  and 
at  a  fraction  of  its  normal  speed. 

And  we  need  a  "fly-before-you-buy" 
policy  not  only  to  control  costs,  but  to 
Insure  that  our  troops  in  combat  are 
supplied  with  systems  which  will  work. 
I  detailed  our  experience  in  Vietnam  with 
unreliable  weapons  in  introducing  my 
amendment  last  week.  From  the  M-16  to 
our  air-to-air  missile  family,  the  list  of 
deficiencies  was  a  long  one. 

This  combination  of  cost  overruns 
and  unreliable  weapons  is  leading  us  to 
a  crisis  in  this  country.  The  nature  of 
tiiis  crisis  was  spelled  out  well  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  basic 
considerations  section  of  Its  report  on 
this  bill.  It  is  a  crisis  of  gold-plated  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  Because  of  cost 
overruns,  the  defense  budget  goes  up 
and  our  force  structure  goes  down.  And 
the  increasingly  fewer  systems  we  have 
are  so  complex  and  so  unreliable  that 
only  half  of  them  are  available  at  a  given 
time. 


The  only  way  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
these  basic  considerations  is  by  coming 
to  grips  with  the  basic  problems  in  our 
weapons  acquisition  policies  which  are 
responsible  for  them.  And  unless  we  do 
so  soon,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
both  militarily  weak  and  financially 
bankrupt. 

It  is  on  these  basic  problems  that  the 
time  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  must  be  spent  if  meaning- 
ful improvements  are  to  be  realized.  If 
time  is  not  spent  on  these  basic  prob- 
lems, efforts  elsewhere  will  be  negated. 
Let  me  cite  just  one  example.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  deleted  about  $1.2 
billion  from  this  procurement  bill  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  e£Bciency  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  operations.  Yet  cost 
growth  on  just  two  major  weapon  sys- 
tems has  been  so  great  in  the  past  year 
as  to  offset  fully  half  of  this  reduction. 
I  refer  to  the  more  than  $400  milUon 
for  the  C-5A,  most  of  which  is  a  simple 
payment  of  Lockheed's  cost  overrim, 
and  the  almost  $200  million  which  was 
reprogramed  to  cover  overrims  on  the 
F-IU  program.  This  kind  of  progress 
we  do  not  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  my  amendment 
here  today.  I  agree  that  better  legisla- 
tion might  be  forthcoming  if  hearings 
were  held  in  advance. 

But  I  am  greatly  concerned  by  the 
continuing  crises  in  the  weapons  procure- 
ment area.  Now  that  the  draft  bill  is  out 
of  the  way.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  if  it  will  be  possible 
in  the  next  year  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  test- 
before-you-buy  or  fiy-before-you-bu>' 
principle,  which  the  Fltzhugh  Commis- 
sion unanimously  recommended  and 
which  the  committee  endorsed  in  princi- 
ple, but  which  has  not  been  implemented, 
as  we  know,  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
regret  that  the  committee  has  not  been 
able  to  get  into  this  problem — and  it  is  a 
problem — in  a  broader  way  and  a  deeper 
way  this  calendar  year.  I  think  most  of 
the  membership,  however,  are  familiar 
with  the  immediate  demands  on  this 
committee  for  legislation  this  year,  illus- 
trated first  by  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  on  which  hearings 
started  in  January,  and  it  traveled 
through  the  legislative  branch  imtil  the 
week  before  last,  and  was  signed  by  the 
President  last  week. 

It  bears  on  the  bill  on  the  fioor  that 
we  are  about  to  complete  today  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  and  it  will  then 
be  ready  to  go  to  conference.  Other  mat- 
ters came  before  the  committee.  But 
tliere  is  nothing  I  am  more  concerned 
about  and  few  things  that  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  matters  the  Senator 
has  mentioned. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  increased  cost  of 
weaponry.  I  think  if  it  goes  luichecked, 
it  will  be  the  load  that  will  require  us  to 
reduce  our  forces  beyond  the  safety 
point.  We  have  an  increased  cost  in  man- 
power. We  have  poured  additicoial  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  that  this  year,  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
manpower  somewhat  to  carry  that  load. 


But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President.  I  just  do 
not  like  to  come  here  and  try  to  meet 
situations  and  explain  enormous  over- 
rims in  expensive  weapons.  We  find  the 
money  that  was  originally  estimated  to 
be  needed  has  doubled,  or  we  get  half  or 
less  than  half  the  number  of  weapons, 
such  as  planes.  Furthermore,  I  think 
about  the  most  difBcult  thing- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

It  is  about  the  most  difficult  thing  on 
the  books  to  deal  with,  but  we  have  been 
dealing  with  Mr.  Packard  and  he  has 
been  trying  hard.  We  will  have  a  state- 
ment in  a  few  minutes  about  a  prototype 
plane  that  we  are  going  to  back.  I  will 
have  an  amendment  that  has  to  do  with 
fUing  of  reports.  We  may  consult  with 
the  Senator's  sUff  about  that.  It  may 
overlap  somewhat  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  a  very  small  start  on  the 
real  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  be 
able  to  schedule  hearings  on  the  fiy- 
before-you-buy  proposition? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  my  Intention, 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
it.  We  expected  to  do  It  this  year,  and  I 
found  that  I  can  overspeak  myself  very 
easily. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  this  year  the 
draft  reqtiired  enormous  energy.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  probably 
the  hardest  working  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  as  chairman 
may  be  the  hardest  working  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  not  at  all,  though 
I  thank  the  Senator.  But  this  problem 
must  be  gone  into,  and  I  think  we  have  a 
special  responsibility.  I  want  to  consult 
with  the  Senator  further  about  it.  The 
hearings  might  not  prove  to  be  as  exten- 
sive as  the  Senator  frcm  Wisconsin 
would  think  should  be  had;  but  I  am 
going  to  work,  in  part,  with  Mr.  Packard, 
frankly.  I  shall  not  stop  with  him;  I 
intend  to  go  further.  But  I  am  going  to 
pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  his  advice. 

We  have  got  to  get  something  written 
into  law,  though.  Secretaries  come  and 
go,  deputies  come  and  go,  and  secretaries 
of  the  services  come  and  go;  they  are 
fine  men,  and  we  have  two  exceptional 
ones  now,  I  think,  but  they  are  tem- 
pwrary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
if  tlus  kind  of  legislation  could  be  en- 
acted, it  would  help  Secretary  Packard 
in  his  very  difficult  work.  I  beUeve  that 
this  kind  of  legislation— fly  before  you 
buy  or  test  before  you  use,  if  this  is 
enacted  it  would  greatly  help. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. We  have  got  to  get  something  in  the 
law  that  is  permanent,  but  there  is  still 
a  lot  in  the  man  operating  under  the  law. 

That  Is  in  accordance  with  my  wishes. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  headed.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  and  all  Senators 
do  not  see  the  situation  alike.  But  we 
are  going  to  make  some  progress,  and 
hearings  wall  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Bbock) 
for  hlnnself.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Ml. 
Taft,  proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  lines  11,  12,  and  13.  strike  oiA 
"On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sei*- 
tence"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof;  "On  or  afti 
January  1,  1973".  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  thfe 
previous  unanimous  consent  agreemeni, 
15  minutes  is  allotted  to  each  side.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my^- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  witk 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Sen»- 
ator  from  Virginia,  who  is  the  author  of 
section  503,  and  the  Senator  from  Maina. 
Its  purpose  is  to  delay  the  application  of 
section  503  until  January  1,  1972. 

1  raise  this  point  because  a  number  dt 
Senators  had  expressed  concern  that  the 
passage  of  legislation  incorporating  sec- 
tion 503  would  have  the  effect  of  creating; 
a  grave  and  difficult  situation  for  thfc 
British  and  the  Rhodesians,  who  are  iji 
the  process  of  very  serious  negotiation^ 
right  now  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  prob»- 
lem;  and  the  simple  thrust  of  my  amend*- 
ment  is  to  ask  for  a  delay  in  the  imple* 
mentation  of  this  particular  section  so  a> 
to  give  those  negotiators  time  to  work  oui 
their  own  problems. 

I  think  we  all  feel  that  in  any  dift 
flcult  situation  of  this  kind  it  is  bette« 
for  the  two  parties  conte.sting  to  resolv 
their  own  difficulties  than  for  a  thir 
party  to  involve  itself  in  what  i.s  es-j 
sentially  an  internal   matter.  I 

I  am  supported  in  this  effort  by  th^ 
Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Roth  > ,  th^ 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft»,  and  th^ 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Dominick  » ; 
all  of  whom  had  expressed  serious  con-* 
cem  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Immediate 
passage  of  section  503  without  any  clari4 
fying  or  qualifying  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  be-j 
labor  the  point.  I  think  it  is  clear.  bu| 
if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants  td 
make  any  comment  on  this  particular 
matter,  I  should  be  delighted.  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  thi^ 
matter  has  been  examined  by  the  SenaJ 
tor  from  Tennessee  with  the  Senatoij 
from  Virginia,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  matter  has  been  carefully^ 
examined. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  very  reason- 
able. It  simply  accelerates  the  appllca4 
tion  of  this  amendment  forward  a  littlej 
more  than  60  days  for  an  adjustment 
period.  Should  it  become  law,  it  would 
allow  that  much  time  to  make  the  neces-1 
sary  adjustments.  I  think  it  is  very  rea-l 
sonable. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Maine  have: 
something  to  say  on  this  point? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  have  no  objection  and! 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  object,  I  ask  the  able- 
chairman  to  accept  the  amendment  of-l 
fered  by  our  distinguished  colleague.) 
Senator  Brock,  take  it  to  conference,! 
and  try  to  achieve  its  acceptance.  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  support  the  amend 
ment.  Mr.  President,  at  least  to  take  it  to 
conference. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  language 
presently  in  the  bill. 

There  are  pending  in  the  United  Na- 
tions very  delicate  negotiations  regard- 
ing a  number  of  things.  The  question  of 
the  admission  of  Red  China  is  one  of 
those.  There  are  also  underway,  I  un- 
derstand on  very  good  authority,  very 
delicate  negotiations  with  Rhodesia  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
Rive  some  time  for  these  negotiations  to 
be  worked  out  seems  to  me  to  be  extreme- 
ly desirable.  Indeed,  I  might  say  that 
even  though  I  supported  the  Fulbright 
amendment  which  failed  on  the  floor  to- 
day, had  that  amendment  passed,  it 
would  have  required  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  negate  the 
effect  of  the  language  presently  in  the 
bill  in  section  503,  and  I  would  have 
offered  an  amendment  identical  to  this 
amendment  to  delay  the  effect  of  that 
provision  as  well,  for  the  same  reason. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  action  that  we 
take  to  change  the  status  quo  as  it  pres- 
ently exists  with  regard  to  this  issue 
might  have  the  effect  of  up.setting  the 
very  delicate  situations  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  certainly  give  strong  support 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
a  caspon.sor  of  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  de.sk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sec.  506  None  of  the  fui»ds  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
aircraft  flying  operations  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lo-s  Alamltos,  California, 
until  30  days  after  the  Secretary  of  EXefense 
haa  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report  which  discusses  and  determines  the 
best  use  to  which  the  naval  air  station  might 
be  feasibly  devoted." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
30  minutes  are  allotted  for  consideration 
of  the  amendment,  15  minutes  on  each 
side  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  tliis  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis*  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith). 
It  is  designed  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  himself,  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Reserve 
Army  helicopter  unit  stationed  at  the 
Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station  in  Cah- 
fomia. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  because 
certain  conditions  prevail  in  the  Los  Ala- 
mltos area  which  I  think  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  make  a  decision 
personally  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  helicopter  unit  on  that  naval  air 
station. 

The  Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station 
originally  was  established  in  1942.  At 
that  time,  the  area  was  agricultural  and 
undeveloped.  Today,  Orange  County  and 
the  surrounding  area  is  developing  very 
rapidly,  and  we  have  around  the  Los  Ala- 
mitos Naval  Air  Station  a  population  of 
more  than  500,000. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  on  March 
6,  1970.  announced  the  phaseout  of  the 
air  related  activities  and  the  closure  of 
naval  fliglu  oi)eratlons  by  July  1,  1971. 
However.  I  am  dismayed  to  learn  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  planning  to 
locate  an  87-man  Army  military  Reserve 
helicopter  squadron  at  this  facility, 
where  they  have  just  phased  out  air 
activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  same 
reasons  why  naval  air  operations  were 
.suspended  apply  to  this  Reserve  heli- 
copter unit. 

First,  the  area  is  highly  urbanized,  and 
air- related  activity  would  be  dangerous 
not  to  mention  the  severe  noise  problems 
that  are  created. 

Second,  the  Navy  plans  to  develop 
family  housing  on  the  base,  and  these 
plans  arc  underway.  This  development  is 
incompatible  with  the  relocation  of  air- 
craft at  the  base,  since  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  will  not 
approve  the  con.slruclion  of  any  school 
facility  within  2  miles  of  an  operating 
helicopter  base. 

Therefore,  If  the  Navy's  housing  plans 
were  implemented  at  the  same  time  that 
the  helicopter  squadron  is  based  on  the 
facility,  thousands  of  school  children 
housed  there  would  be  left  without  access 
to  nearby  school  facilities. 

Navy  plans  for  family  and  other  fleet 
support  needs  at  Los  Alamitos  were  in 
part  based  on  the  cessation  of  air  opera- 
tions. Yet,  the  Department  of  Defense 
apparently  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
blindly  with  the  decision  to  relocate  other 
equally  incompatible  air-related  units  on 
the  base. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  air-related  activities  on  an 
urban  environment  has  not  yet  been 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  It  seems  that  the  left  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing  in  that  department. 

Although  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous comniunities  of  western  Orange 
County  have  visited  the  Department  of 
Defense  several   times,   they  have  been 
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unable  to  secure  information  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  seemingly  Incongruous 
decision  to  locate  helicopters  on  the  base. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  people  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  because  of  this  very  important,  in 
my  opinion,  base-community  relation- 
ship. 

By  offering  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
trying  to  stop  any  movement  of  a  Re- 
serve unit  onto  the  base  if,  after  consid- 
eration Is  given  to  all  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  app>ears  that  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  Reserve  unit  be  located 
at  Los  Alamitos.  But  my  opinion  is  that 
a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
going  to  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
locate  that  helicopter  reserve  unit  at  the 
Los  Alamitos  base. 

There  are  other  bases  in  the  area 
where  such  a  Reserve  unit  could  be  lo- 
cated. For  example,  we  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, which  is  located  12  miles  easterly, 
and  this  should  be  studied.  We  have  the 
Santa  Ana  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
which  is  located  10  miles  easterly.  The 
southerly  portion  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Weapons  Station  is  located  2  miles 
southerly,  and  portions  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  facility  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
located  30  miles  southerly,  would  be  an- 
other possible  location  for  such  a  heli- 
copter Reserve  unit. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  have 
a  place  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  where 
these  Reserve  units  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  with  helicopters.  But  why 
not  put  It  at  an  airbase  where  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  in  the  community 
and  where  we  would  not  have  the  prob- 
lems of  grave  dislocation  of  many  school 
children  as  a  result  of  the  California  law 
not  allowing  any  schools  to  be  built  or 
operated  witioin  2  miles  of  a  helicopter 
air  base? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes to  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  Is  necessarily  absent  frwn  the 
floor,  but  he  has  informed  me  that  he  is 
understanding  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  my  vmderstanding  that  the 
Senator  from  California  desires  to  obtain 
a  decision  relative  to  these  helicopters 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  From  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  way  the  amendment  reads, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  written  report 
which  discusses  and  determines  the  best 
use  to  which  the  naval  air  station  at 
Los  Alamitos  may  be  feasibly  devoted 
and  that  they  cannot  locate  the  heli- 
copter unit  at  the  base  until  30  days  after 
the  report  is  submitted.  So  it  certainly 
would  not  block  the  location  of  such  a 
unit  at  the  facility  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

The  one  thing  that  I  feel  is  important 
is  that  we  have  decision  being  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  himself,  taking 
into  consideration  the  problems  of  the 


Department  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  the 
problems  of  the  Department  of  the  Army ; 
because  the  Department  of  the  Navy  had 
determined  that  they  were  going  to  cease 
air  operations  on  this  base  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  not  least  of  which  was  the 
problem  of  iiaving  schools  In  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  children  of  naval  per- 
sonnel who  were  stationed  on  that  base. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  and  taken  to  conference,  and 
we  will  do  everything  we  can.  It  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  his  deep  interest  in 
this  matter  and  for  looking  out  for  his 
constituents  on  this  point.  I  should  like 
to  make  some  observations,  however,  in 
this  connection,  because  this  is  a  very 
important  matter  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  have  to  pass. 

First,  I  will  make  the  statement  that 
the  Los  Alamitos  Air  Station  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  so  the  people 
who  have  built  houses  since  the  station 
was  constructed  knew  the  station  was 
there. 

Next,  prior  to  the  Navy  decision  to 
colocate  Reserve  imits  with  Regular 
units,  there  were  no  significant  citizen 
complaints.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  talked  with  the  commander 
there,  and  the  latter  said  that  he  had  re- 
ceived only  a  few  letters  in  the  several 
years  he  has  been  there. 

Next,  regarding  the  pressure  to  stop 
flying  at  Los  Alamitos,  we  are  informed, 
is  stimulated  to  a  large  extent  by  real 
estate  interests  which  would  like  to  build 
on  adjoining  property  in  order  to  possibly 
make  millions  of  dollars  from  housing 
projects  in  that  area. 

Next,  planes  leaving  the  air  station  do 
not  fly  over  public  property,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment oviTis  the  land  all  the  way  to  the 
ocean.  So  there  is  safety  as  a  result  of 
this  corridor  over  which  the  planes  can 

fly. 

Next,  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
airports  in  the  United  States,  Lo6  Alami- 
tos is  one  of  the  safest,  for  there  is  con- 
gestion around  the  big  airports  such  as 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  which  would 
be  very  much  more  of  a  hazard  than  at 
this  particular  location. 

Next,  I  believe  that  the  main  reason 
the  Navy  left  was  not  due  to  the  con- 
gestion. My  information  was  that  the 
Navy  moved  Reserves  to  colocate  and, 
hopefully,  save  money.  Unforttmately, 
the  units  moved  away  are  seriously  below 
strength,  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
population  at  the  new  sites  which  are 
in  less  populated  areas.  Reserve  units 
need  to  be  near  people.  They  cannot  be 
located  in  isolated  places  Uke  regular 
units.  Reservists  cannot  be  transferred 
around  like  regulars. 

Next,  the  Los  Alamitos  situation  has 
been  studied  and  restudied  for  over  a 
year.  As  I  stated,  a  member  of  the  pre- 
paredness investigating  staff  went  out 
there  for  the  subcommittee.  He  found  it 


is  an  excellent  facility.  It  is  particularly 
needed  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serves and  the  Guard  units  which  are 
now  (Hierating  from  civilian  fields.  Some 
of  these  situations  are  dangerous,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  security  at  these 
civilian  airports. 

The  next  point  is  that  if  this  installa- 
tion were  closed,  the  Government  would 
have  to  ^jend  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  buy  new  land,  construct  new  runways 
and  hangars,  support  buildings,  air  con- 
trol towers,  and  other  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  Reserve  units.  This  would 
seem  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  since 
we  have  such  a  good  facility  there  now 
and  it  is  presently  available.  So,  we  have 
a  chance  here  to  save  some  money. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
one  Reserve  force  or  the  Reserve  force 
of  one  service  leaves  a  station.  Congress 
requires  by  law  that  the  other  service 
be  offered  the  facility.  The  Nav>-  has 
moved  out  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  guard  need  this  facility. 
They  have  asked  to  use  it.  It  has  not  been 
declared  surplus.  It  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Navy. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  one  of  the  States  which  benefit 
most  from  defense  spending,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  people  of  that  State, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  offered  the  amendment 
would  feel  the  same  way.  and  that  is  to 
accept  responsibihty  to  provide  for  these 
Reserve  imits. 

The  Navy  already  has  a  total  of  10  non- 
flying  Navy  and  Marine  Reserve  units 
at  Los  Alamitos  and  intends  to  retain 
them.  The  Army  Reserves  in  California 
and  the  National  Guard  want  to  relocate 
five  hehcopter  units  at  Los  Alamitos,  if 
allowed  to  do  so. 

In  view  of  this,  it  appears  logical  to 
construct  a  new  center  there,  which  has 
already  been  authorized,  and  thus  con- 
centrate Reserve  operations  for  the  met- 
ropolitan area  at  a  single  location  in  a 
major  population  center,  able  to  provide 
a  ready  source  of  Reserves. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  these  interests  and 
newly  developed  Reserve  requirements, 
the  DOD  assigned  an  interservice  group 
to  study  the  situation.  DOD  now  has  the 
recommendations  of  this  group  and  the 
recommendations  in  substance  amount 
to,  first,  retain  Los  Alamitos  as  a  joint 
service  Reserve  and  National  Guard  base, 
including  Reserve  helicopters  and  fixed- 
wing  flying,  but  no  jets;  second,  locate 
a  new  Reserve  center  planned  for  Fort 
McArthur  at  Los  Alamitos  instead  and, 
third,  construct  Navy  housing  at  Fort 
McArthur  and  other  locations  in  Navy- 
owned  areas  rather  than  at  Los  Alami- 
tos. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  said,  this  is  a 
decision  which  should  be  made  and  will 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  involves  directly  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  did  want  to  bring  out  these  facts  and 
give  some  of  the  backgroimd  and  history 
of  this  station,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  al- 
readj-  expressed  their  views  on  this  prob- 
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lem.  Secretary  Laird  has  the  benefit  o  ' 
those  views  in  making  a  final  decision . 

Now,  as  I  interpret  the  amendment 
is  advisory  to  the  Congress  and  does  nc  ; 
depend  upon  any  congressional  approva  . 

On  that  basis,  as  I  understand  th  5 
distinguished  Senator  from  Califomis 
he  wants  to  t)e  sure  that  Secretary  Lair^  I 
has  time  to  study  prior  to  his  decisioi 
and  wants  the  Secretary  to  act  and  thep 
they  will  cooperate  with  the  Secreta  ' 
of  Defense. 

On  that  basis.  I  do  not  object  to  t: 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wa 
to  thank  the  very  distinguished  Senate 
from  South  Carolina   for  his  remar 
particularly    his    interpretation    of    t 
amendment  which  coincides  with  min 
namely,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defe: 
will  make  the  decision  and  that  a  report 
will  be  made  to  Congress  so  that  eve 
one   will   know   why   the   decision   w 
made. 

Certainly  national  security  is  an  i. 
portant  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  addltionil 
point  and  that  is.  it  certainly  is  not  rrw 
intention  to  eliminate  the  Reserve  units 
at  the  Los  Alamitos  Naval  Reserve  Sta- 
tion. It  is  the  helicopter  reserve  uni4s 
which  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
because  they  would  have,  as  I  indicate^, 
an  adverse  impact  upon  the  communi^ 
and  the  education  of  the  children  of  Nav^ 
personnel  stationed  on  the  base. 

It  appears  that  many  Navy  personnel 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  $55  necessai^ 
to  have  their  children  bused  as  far 
8  miles  away   to  the  school.   It  is 
understanding  that  the  Navy  Departmetjt 
very  much  wants  to  have  a  school  bul 
on  the  base  or  close  by   the  base,   a 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  they  we 
happy  to  suspend  Navy  aircraft  activiti 
at  the  base 

If  the  Reserve  unit  comes  in,  it  w^l 
mean  that  the  children  will  have  to 
bused,  which  could  mean  that  thousan 
of  children  will  be  affected.  I  point  o 
that  there  are  only  87  men  in  the 
serve  unit.  There  are  other  bases  in  t 
area — four  others — where  wc  could  1 
at  to  have  the  helicopter  Reserve  u 
located.  I  believe  strongly  that  we  ne 
to  have  a  helicopter  unit  in  the 
Angeles  area  where  the  helicopter  pilo 
can  maintain  their  skills,  but  it  wou 
be  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  realize  the  other  bases  migttt 
be  more  compatible  with  this  actlviw 
than  at  the  Los  Alamitos  Base,  whicfi 
has  such  a  highly  dense  populatio^ 
center  surrounding  the  base. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  tl|e 
committee  very  much  for  his  cooperatloii 
and  for  his  consideration  of  this  amenc^ 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yiel^ 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sor^ 
a  tor  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  und 
all  the  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  suit- 
port  the  amendment  for  the  purpose  df 
taking  it  to  conference.  Many  matteiB 
like  this  are  gone  into  by  the  staff  qf 
the  committee,  sometimes  with  good  re- 
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sults.  This  will  require  attention  at  a 
high  level  in  the  DOD. 

My  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
California  is  that  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  Senator,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  the  period  of  time  it  will  be  in 
conference,  can  start  now  calling  on  the 
Pentagon,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  has  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  should  request  that  these 
things  be  done,  because  time  will  be 
running.  Whatever  persuasion  there  is 
to  it.  it  will  have  a  little  weight  perhaps 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  MLssissippi  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  can  move 
forward  on  that. 

We  have  looked  into  this  and  we  can 
support  it.  I  hope  that  on  a  voice  vote 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  except 
for  an  amendment  that  I  have,  these  are 
all  the  amendments  that  I  know  about. 
I  will  yield,  after  the  amendment  i.s  dis- 
posed of,  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  read.s  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  V  add  a  new  .section  a.s 
follows. 

"Sec  506.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  calendar 
year  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mil  to  the  Committees  on  ApproprlatlonR 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Servlce.s  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  each 
calendar  year,  at  the  .same  time  the  Prenldeiit 
submits  the  budget  to  tlie  Congress  p\irsu- 
ant  to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921.  a  written  report  regard- 
ing development  and  procurement  schedules 
for  each  weapon  system  for  which  any  funds 
for  procurement  are  requested  in  such 
budget  Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1973.  there  shall  be  Included  In  the  report 
data  on  operational  testing  and  evaluation 
for  each  such  weapon  system  fur  which  funds 
for  procurement  are  requested  (other  than 
funds  requested  only  for  the  procurement  of 
units  for  operational  testing  and  evaluation 
and  or  long  leadtlme  Items).  A  weapon  sys- 
tem shall  also  be  Included  In  the  annual  re- 
port required  under  this  subsection  In  each 
year  thereafter  until  procurement  of  such 
system  has  been  completed  or  terminated,  or 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  In 
writing  that  such  Inclusion  would  not  serve 
any  useful  purpose  and  gives  his  reasons 
therefor. 

■■(b)  A  supplemental  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  named  In  sub- 
section (a I  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not 
less   than   thirty   nor  more   than   sixty   days 


before  the  awarding  of  any  contract  or  the 
exercising  of  any  option  In  a  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  any  such  weapon  system 
(other  than  procurement  of  units  for  opera- 
tional testing  and  evaluation  and,  or  long 
leadtlme  Items) . 

■■(c)  Any  ref>ort  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  Include  detailed 
and  summarized  Information  with  respect  to 
each  weapon  system  covered  by  such  report, 
and  shall  specifically  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to — 

■■(1)  the  development  schedule,  Including 
estimated  annual  costs  until  development  is 
completed; 

'■(2)  the  planned  procurement  schedule. 
Including  the  best  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  annual  costs  and  units  to 
be  procured  until  procurement  is  completed; 

•'(.3)  the  results  of  all  operational  testing 
and  evaluation  up  to  the  time  of  the  sub- 
ml.sslon  of  the  report,  or,  If  operational  test- 
ing and  ev.'iluatlon  has  not  been  conducted, 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor  and  the 
results  of  such  other  testing  and  evaluation 
as  has  been  conducted. 

■■(d)  Whenever  funds  are  requested  by  the 
President  for  the  pr(K?urement  of  any  weapon 
system  In  any  fiscal  year  after  the  Budget 
for  such  fiscal  year  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congre.s.s.  the  same  reporting  reqiUre- 
meiits  shall  be  applicable  to  such  system  In 
the  .same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  funds  had  been  requested  for  such 
system  in  such  budget,  except  that  the 
Initial  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittees named  In  subsection  (a)  nt  the  time 
the  request  for  funds  for  such  system  Is 
made  to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlssi.ssippi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  relatively  simple  amendment.  It  re- 
lates to  requiring  periodic  reports  that 
the  two  committees — one  of  the  Hou.se 
and  one  of  the  Senate — on  the  procure- 
ment schedule,  including  estimated  an- 
nual costs,  until  the  development  is  com- 
pleted of  each  weapons  system;  the 
planned  procurement  .schedule,  includ- 
inu:  the  best  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defens''  of  the  annual  costs  and  units 
to  be  procured  until  procurement  is  com- 
pleted: and  the  results  of  all  operational 
testing  and  evaluation  up  to  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  the  report,  or,  if 
oporalional  testing;  and  evaluation  has 
not  been  conducted,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor  and  the  results  of  such 
of  the  testinK  and  evaluation  as  has  been 
conducted. 

This  amendment  is  partly  a  follow-on 
to  a  plan  for  piototyps's  that  has  been 
developed  largely  by  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  program. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  here  that  I  will 
make  on  that  program  and  will  then 
come  back  to  the  amendment.  And  I 
will  be  brief. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  important 
matter  which  has  not  been  extensively 
di.scu.s.sed  in  the  debate  on  this  procure- 
ment bill.  This  is  an  important  new  pro- 
gram which  involves  the  use  of  experi- 
mental prototyping,  rather  than  paper 
studies  for  the  development  of  new 
weapons. 

The    Deputy    Secretary    of    Defense, 
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David  Packard    has  taken  the  lead  on  with  selling  it  moneywise  in  this  fashion.  Ribbon  Panel  recommendation  of  establish- 

this  program.  I>ink  Mr.  Packard  is  to  I  re«i  out  a  ^^^^^^ 'y^^^^^^^  Ira^ro-naTSng'tnrEv'ar^auJrrn^tla?; 

be  congratulated  on  this  as  on  other  in-  for  the  Army.  There  is  the  unmanned  g^^^ordinate  office  has  been  established  under 

itiatlves    in    the    troublesome    field    of  surveiUance  vehicle,  the  remote  attack  ^j^^  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Eng-.- 

weapons  procurement.  vehicle,  and  so  forth.  neering.    The   Blue    Ribbon   Defense    Panel 

The  prototyping  in  this  program  is  not  The  complete  list  is  as  follows:  pointed  out  what  it  considered  weaknesses  m 

designed    to    produce    complete    weapon  {in  millions]  operational  test  and  evaluation— lack  of  t«st- 

systems    It  does  not  necessarily  involve  Fiscal  year  mg   independent   of   weapon  system  devel- 

ajoKciiio.   *i,  ""'-''  '"                        _»,,_„_„     „„  1Q72  opers,     service     optKJSltion     to     Independent 

competition   between   manufacturers,   as  transnort                                      t5  operational  test  and  evaluation,  lack  of  funds 

in   the   prototyping   of   the   AX   aircraft.      ^^J^'"^  *^<?^  !^,''^P°  ,c"le 5  and  facilities,  and  lack  of  high-level  atten- 

Involved    here    are    experimental    proto-  li  ^twelght    fighter    aircraft                            lO  tlon  and  management.  While  the  committee 

types,  to  produce  new  technology,  which  q^^^^  aircraft                  _     -                    -             4  hopes  that  the  modified  approach  will  suc- 

would  be  fimded  research  and  develop-                                                    "                        ' ceed   in    correcting   these   weaknesses,   other 

ment  activities.                                                                             Totals    24  steps  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Panel 

■r     1           iv,    1.   „_ „„<f»^on»    *^  r^r-n  rnay    be    necessary    If    the    present    modified 

I  Stress  that  no  cornmitment  to  pro-                                      approach  does  not  prove  successful.  Insuf- 

dUCtlon  Is  involved  in  the  development  OI  ^^^^   prototypes   selected  ficient  operational  test  and  evaluation  in  the 

these   prototypes.   For   example,    the   Air  millions]  P^^^  ^^^  meant  that  we  have  produced  some 

Force  wants  to  explore  the  technology  f       i       r  weapons  too  complex  to  be  effective.  EWdence 

which  might,  at  some  point  m  the  future.  "jo??^"  °^    ^^^^   tendency   was   illustrated   by   testl- 

lead  to  development  of  a  lightweight  less      y^^^^„,^^^  ^,j,,  ^.^^Icle $8.0  mony  concerning  the  failures  of  our  alr-to-alr 

expensive    fighter    plane.    This    program  Remotely  controlled  attack  missile-.--       3.0  munitions. 

would  not  produce  such  a  plane  ready  for  ^,p  defense  effectiveness  demonstra-  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

production.  It  would  produce  experimen-        tion   6  0  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

tal  prototypes  for  testing  the  new  tech-     clean  air  engine 3  5  ^j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

nology.                                                                 Multi-mission  missile— M3  ^  °  having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 

Engineering    experts    would    have    a  ^23  5  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 

chance  tc  work  with  hardware  and  not  --  Senator  from  Mississippi, 

just  with  paper  studies.  When  and  if  the  •  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

time  for  prototyping  does  arrive,  proven  Navy  program  summary  and  estimated  ^r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  >'ield 

systems  would  be  ready  on  the  shelf.  It  /undine  level  ^j.^^  Root.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

will  not  be  necessary  to  perform  research  ]in   Tni»ion.'i|  has  been  verj'  considerate  in  waiting  to 

and  development  concurrently  with  pro-  Fiscaljear  j^g   recognized.   I   yield   the  Senator   10 

ductlon.  ^*"^  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Many  critics  of  military  procurement     asw  sensors 0  j^^.    nelsON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 

believe  these  two  factors— excessive  re-     vs-roTfor^Lf  con t^roV ship 11  military  authorization  bill  toUllng  in  ex- 

liance  on  paper  studies  and  concurren-                                            ^                cess  of  $20  billion.  It  authorizes  expendi- 

cy— generate    many    of    the   production     Annual  estimated  funding  level 20  tures  for  a  range  of  purposes,  including 

problems  which  result  in  cost  overrims  .  procurement  of  a  wide  variety  of  weap- 

and  other  proctirement  difficulties.  For  the  Navy,  there  is  the  most  enec-  ^j^  deployment  of  weapons  systems  and 

The  various  services  have  identified  re-  live  sonar  buoy  and  so  forth,  the  fixed  support  of  combat  operations.  A  substan- 
search  and  development  programs  cost-  wi^B  V/STOL  aircraft,  the  advanced  ^ial  amount  of  the  appropriations  con- 
ing $67  mUlion  which  could  go  forward  Harrier,  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  short  ^^^^^  ^^  this  measure  I  would  support 
in  this  fashion.  The  research  and  devel-  takeoff  and  landing,  STOL,  transport.  jj  ^^^y  ^.g^e  presented  on  an  item  by  item 
opment  funds  which  would  finance  the  This  is  not  a  new  quesUon  of  authon-  ^asis.  That,  however,  is  not  our  choice 
prototyping  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Sen-  nation  for  any  new  weapons  systems  or  Therefore,  I  am  casting  my  vote  against 
ate-House  conference  on  this  bill,  and  Planes.  This  is  merely  recognizmg  the  t^is  measure.  It  contains  a  number  of 
no  action  is  required  now.  research  and  development  of  new  planes.  approprlaUons  which  I  cannot  support. 

However,  I  want  Senators  to  know  of  ".'^  "^^''fJi!!     A^/°.f,7/f'"i?ff  mtv  ^  Particular,  It  authorizes  the  con- 

this  oroeram  and  of  the  hieh  hooes  held  ^^^^   prototype.    And    out   of   that   may  tlnuance  of  American  support  involve- 

SMrPrototypiJg  is  s'uJlb  notTpS  ^.t;?  iJinveSie"  °'  "°'^"  °'  '"'"""  "^  "^^"*  ^"  ^  ^"  ^"  ^  '^°"'^  ^  ^" 
acea,  but  it  may  help  us  to  acquire  bet-  ''%''":'"  "wty^^fHi^  n„t  wp  hoH  nil  nf  specific  Intent  of  the  Congress, 
ter  weanons  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost  ^  ^^^^  checked  this  out.  We  had  all  of  During  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Mr^e^den?  T^heve  and  1  think  ^^''  '"^^^'"  ^^"""^  ^^  ^"^^  committee.  It  ^  bill  was  passed  and  signed  into  law 
.V.  .v.  1.  '^"^^5-  ana  I  tnmk  jj^j  discussed.  Mr.  Packard  made  a  nrohibitinK  US  suooort  for  Vietnamese 
the  other  committee  members  agree,  that  ^n-„ia,  /nnparanrp  Therp  was  a  uniform  P'^^'f  °^"'}k  ^•°-  ,"Pr"^''  '"/  Vietnamese 
thi<5  nrnt/itvno  nrneram  mav  b€>  a  maior  ^P^^^al  appearance,  mere  was  a  uniiorm  or  other  free  world  forces  to  engage  -in 
steD  fo?wIrd  If  succ^ss?if  it  ctn  S  agreement  that  it  was  worthy  and  that  actions  designed  to  provide  militarj-  sup- 
step  lorwaro.  II  successiui.  it  can  neip  v^•e  would  recommend  it.  oort  and  assistance  to  the  Kovernments 
put  a  checkrem  on  the  escalatmg  weap-  j  ^^  ^ot  asking  for  any  addition  in  the  ST  CambodS  o^lTos  "          «°'^^^^^^ 

°"^^pt»  n.p  r.r.i  ,v,p.o  ,..«r^c    Tn^.c  >.oc  ^^"  °"  ^^  prototypes.  All  I  am  talking  ^  was  a  clear  legislative  decision  to 

These  are  not  mere  words.  This  has  about  is  merely  with  reference  to  report-  stop  the  expanding  involvement  of  the 

beeri   developed    through    work    by    Mr  jn^.  American   militarf  forces   in   war-torn 

Packard,  one  of  the  most  abe  men  in  the  i  hope  that  the  amendment   will  be  Southeast  Asia  and  to  stop  the  U.S.  fi- 

Natiori,  I  think,  in  the  field  of  manu-  agreed  to.  nancing  of  Thai  forces  to  fight  in  Laos. 

l^^H'!!'i^n;,^Mp  ho!  Hr«la^t"?nirtHp'r  tli  ^  *ant  to  ihscrt  in  the  RECORD  a  por-  But  in  total  disregard  of  the  law.  and 

L'°^^f^  o^H^Lv  f.p  Zv^.a  ?^^P^w  o^  ''°"  of  page   18.  the  committee  report  in  the  ExecuUve  secrecy  we  have  come 

services,  and  they  are  movmg  together  on  regarding  operational  testing.  to  expect,  there  are  thousands  of  Thai 

lur     t>      -^     f        ty.             ♦  »    tv.  There  being  no  objection,  the  exoerpt  troops  fighting  in  Laos  financed  by  the 

president,  wiin  respect  10  tne  vast  ^.^g  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record.  United  States.  The  execuUve  department 

sums     hat  are  now  m  the  bill  for  the  as  follows:  now  Is  acknowledging  the  presence  of 

respective  services-and  they  differ  be-  ^^^^  ^^  opraA-noNAL  Trsr  and  Bv*LrATioN  these  forces  but  claims  they  are  all  vol- 

he"comr^it"rfeers"?hft  "t?ie  crf^rt^I  -  -"""Hh";""  ''''  Hr'^"  TW  ^.^"d  ""^"'  ""'^^  '^'  ""^  ""'^' 

.    ,                               ,             __  ,            tf        fv,    ♦  sentatlves  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  testl-  COmana. 

mignt  agree  on  uiese.   1  ms  matter  inat  g^  ^j^^^  ^^^  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  Pew.  if  anj-  Members,  of  Congress  were 

I    am    discussing    can    be    absorbed    by  operational    testing   and    evaluation    before  made  aware  of  the  rapidty  mounting  cost 

adjustments    there    and    by   settlements  production,  dod  Directive  5000.1   also  em-  q^  ^^^^  military  prt>gram  In  Laos  because 

and  comprise  in  the   conference  bill.  phasizes  this  policy    The  Navy  representa-  j^j^g  actual  total  program  was  never  ore- 

I  have  talked  about  this  with  the  chair-  "J*     however,    supported    the    proposition  ^^    »^    Congress     not    even    to    the 

^ r  ,y^^ -u^..           ^     ,,,          u     ,    »  .11  that  the  current  Navy  practice  of  ■suitabllty  semea    to    v.ongress,    noi    even     10    wie 

man  of  the  House  committee  who  is  fully  testing-  after  productJon  is  sufficient.  And  Armed  Services  Committees. 

familiar  with  the  program.  It  has  also  the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  he  had  Each  year,  the  Senate  was  told  that 

been  presented  to  him.  He  is  in  sympathy  decided  not  to  accept  the  Presidents  Blue  certain   amounts   would   be   needed  for 
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military  assistance  in  Laos,  but  in  tke 
end  the  actual  figures  totaled  mu^h 
more. 

In  1970  the  Defense  E>epartment 
the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee  it  neec 
$74.2  milUon  for  military  assistance, 
the  recently  declassified  figure  for  the  i 
tual  cost  was  $146.4  million.  For  191 
$117.3    million   was   sought,   but   actt 
costs  were  $162.2. 

This  year  the  Defense  Departmf 
talked  of  a  new  authorization  of  $12J 
million,  but  it  was  learned  that  the  esj 
mate  for  fiscal  1972  actually  was  $25^ 
million,  just  twice  the  amount  descrit 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comm^ 
tee. 

It  was  further  revealed  that  expenc 
tures  In  Laos  will  actually  total  $49(1 
million  this  fiscal  year,  including  $143 
million  for  U.S.  air  support.  This  $49(] 
million  does  not  Include  the  additior 
$350  million  for  Air  Force  operations 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  areas. 

Congress,  especially  the  two  comm^- 
tees  of  the  Senate  most  directly  involvad, 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Reui- 
tions,  have  been  given  only  partial  aid 
misleading  reports  of  what  has  been  g^- 
ing  on  in  Laos. 

In  the  context  of  the  knowledge  of  t  le 
official  blundering  that  mired  us  » 
deeply  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  one  wou  d 
have  assumed  that  this  would  not  haye 
happened  again.  ! 

But  here  we  are  in  another  illegal,  un- 
declared war.  In  a  war  hidden  by  £>- 
ecutlve  secrecy.  It  i.s  a  growing,  dang^- 
ous  commitment  that  denies  all  the  ^- 
surances  we  have  been  given  that  we  «"e 
extricating  ourselves  from  Southe4st 
Asia — we  are  lessening  our  Involvemeiit 
In  Vietnam,  but  are  expanding  it  in  La4s 

And  now  we  stand  ready  to  pass  the 
military  procurement  authorization  b(ll, 
•w\th  the  executive  branch  now  askiig 
Congress  to  authorize  additional  fur  ds 
to  continue  the  fighting  and  to  pay  t  ie 
additional  Thais  fighting  there. 

It  is  time  Congress  called  a  halt  to  t  he 
Executive  secrecy,  to  wai-s  that  nobc  ly 
knows  about  and  to  the  purposely  mis- 
leading requests  for  money  u.sed  to  mr- 
petuate  and  expand  the  fighting         I 

The  reason  no  one  knows  much  abdit 
these  vast  expenditures  and  clandestihe 
military  operations  is  that  they  are  rkn 
by  the  CIA  which  does  not  report  to  the 
Congres.s.  ' 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  fto 
permit  American  Presidents  to  condi^t 
private  wars  through  the  secret  instru- 
mentality of  the  CIA?  I 

The  risks  of  acting  without  knowleC 
are  too  grave  to  be  ignored,  especially 
expanding  wars  that  may  involve  otl 
nations. 

We  have  a  constitutional  obligation 
review    this    Nation's   military    involv 
ments  and  must  share  the  responsibiU 
for  those  decisions  for  whatever  will  f<\ 
low  in  the  future 

We  have  not  adequately  fulfilled  tl 
obligation  therefore  I  cannot  support  tl|is 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  «fe- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  M 
I  know  that  completes  the  consideration 


of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  bill.  As 
far  as  I  know  there  are  no  amendments 
pending.  Unless  someone  wishes  to  speak 
further  we  might  have  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  mvbs  ordered  to  be  engrassed, 
and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  I H  R.  8687  >  wa.s  read  the  tliird 
time. 

iNAlIO.NAI.     AC"At>F.\lY     OF     SCItNCt.S     STIDV     ON 
FFFErTS     OF     HERBICIDES     IN     VIXTNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  section 
.S06(c> ,  Public  Law  91-441.  the  fiscal  1971 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act. 
l)rovided  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  make  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  that  or- 
ganization to  conduct  a  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 

It  al.so  required  the  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense to  request  the  Academy  to  submit 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the  .study 
not  later  than  January  31.  1972.  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  by  March  1. 
1972. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  acted 
in  full  accord  with  the  letter  and  intent 
of  section  50Ci  c  > .  and  the  committee  ha.s 
been  diligent  in  its  close  monitorship  of 
the  vaiious  actions  which  have  been 
taken. 

Tlie  promptne.ss  with  which  the  vaii- 
ous actions  have  been  taken  pursuant  to 
section  506ic>  is  best  illustrated  by  a 
chronology  of  events  which  have  oc- 
curred following  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
1971  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion bill  on  October  7,  1970  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  this 
chronology  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ClIRuNol.OCiY      t)F      NATlf.NAI.      .^rADFMY      <  if 

Sciences  Contract 

1  Public  Law  91-441  .signed  7  October  1970 

2  15  October  1970:  Initial  contact  by  Dr. 
John  S  Poster.  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  with  Dr  Philip  Han- 
dler, President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences    (NAS), 

3.  26  October  1970;  Response  to  Dr,  Foster 
by  Dr.  Handler,  concurring  in  study  and  dis- 
cussing cla.sslHcatlon  problems. 

4  14  November  1970:  Respon.se  to  Dr  Han- 
dler from  Dr.  Poster:  concurs  In  need  for  de- 
classification of  data  but  suggests  withhold 
until  committee  report  Is  published. 

5.  29  November  1970:  Initial  meeting  be- 
tween NAS  and  DOD  represeutu lives  for  pre- 
liminary contract  discussions. 

6.  7  December  1970:  Letter  to  Dr  Foster 
from  Dr.  Handler:  presents  NA.S  proposal  of 
a  two-phase  contract — Phase  I  (exploratory 
Study) — Phase  11  (conduct  of  full-scale 
study) . 

7.  8  December  1970:  Letter  of  Intent  l.ssued 
by  Defense  Supply  Service-Washington 
(D8SW)  to  NAS  allowing  work  to  begin. 

8.  16  December  1970:  Request  for  Contract 
with  detailed  scope  of  work  and  coat  esti- 
mate forwarded  to  D88W  by  OtRce  of  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

9.  19  February  1971 :  Amended  scope  of 
work  to  Include  recommendations  for  repaid 
of  any  damages  detected. 


10.  5  March  1971 :  Coordinated  news  release 
Issued  by  DOD  announcing  contract  Initia- 
tion. 

11.  9  March  1971:  Contract  No.  DAHC15 
71  C  0211  signed  by  both  NAS  and  DSSW. 

12.  17  June  1971:  Contract  amended  to 
extend  delivery  of  Phaae  I  report  from  15 
June  1971  to  15  August  1971  at  no  additional 
cost. 

13.  27  July  1971  Request  from  NAS  to  DOD 
to  extend  contract  to  31  August  1971  (work 
completion)  and  delivery  of  Phase  I  report 
to  15  September  1971  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $25,000. 

14.  16  August  1971:  Amendment  to  basic 
contract  drafted  by  DOD  providing  for  Ini- 
tiation of  Phase  II  and  Initial  funding  or 
$200,000  for  first  four  months. 

15  7  September  1971:  Letter  from  NAS  to 
DOD  transmitting  formal  proposal  for  Phase 
II  with  completion  date  of  31  August  1973. 

16.  15  September  1971 :  Letter  from  NAS  In- 
forming Dr.  Foster  of  new  completion  date 
.^nd  reasons  therefor, 

17,  24  September  1971 :  Secretajy  of  Defen.sc 
letter  to  Chairmen  of  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  advising  that 
the  final  reporting  date  required  by  PL 
91  441  c;innot  be  met  and  advising  of  re- 
vised dates  as  estimated  by  NAS.  This  letter 
transmitted  a  copy  of  the  NAS  letter  duled 
September    15,    1971    (No.    16   above). 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  major  actions 
which  have  been  taken. 

Following  a  series  of  meetings  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  a  letter  wa.s 
written  by  the  National  Academy  ol 
Sciences  dated  December  7.  1970,  to  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering which  projxised  the  program  and 
funds  required  to  conduct  the  study  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Nationai-  Academy  orScTtNcis. 

December  7, 1970. 
Dr.  John  S.  Postfr.  Jr 
Uirector  of  Defense  Research  and  Engiiieer- 

tng.   Department    of   Defense,    Waaliingtoii. 

DC 

Dear  Dr  Fostfr:  I  was  pleased  to  have 
your  letter  dated  14  November  and  its  pro- 
ixmal  for  an  approMh  to  tbe  Vietnam 
herbicide  study.  The  prop>osal  seems  quite 
acceptable  to  me  In  its  present  form,  and 
was  accepted  In  principle  by  our  Council  at 
Its  meeting  on  December  5, 

On  November  24  several  members  of  our 
staff  met  with  Me.ssrs  Hayward  and  Dashiell 
of  your  omce  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
study.  As  a  result  of  these  preliminary  dU;- 
cussion.'i,  and  with  the  imderstanding  tha' 
It  is  the  wLsh  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Nationai  Academy  of  Sciences  propo.ses 
to  undertake  at  the  earliest  possible  dale 
an  exploratory  study  (Phase  I)  of  this  prob- 
lem leading  to  the  preparation  of  a  speclfif 
proposal  for  the  conduct  of  a  subseqiiput 
full-scale  sttidy   (Phase  U). 

The  Pha.se  I  study  would  Include  tiie  com- 
pilation and  preliminary  analysis  of  existing 
Information,  data  and  reports  from  U.S.  and 
possibly  non-U  S.  sources,  the  convening  of 
one  or  more  meetings  of  experts  to  review 
the  status  of  earlier  Investigations  relating 
to  these  elTerts  and  to  assist  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  plan  for  a  detailed  study  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Congress. 

Although  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time 
to  describe  in  detail  the  preliminary  study 
in   terms  of   content,   time   required   or   cost. 
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we  propose  that  by  letter  of  intent  and  sub- 
sequent contract,  the  Academy  be  authorized 
to  Incur  costs  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($50,000)  over  a  period  of  six  months 
commencing  December  1,  1970,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible  to  prepare  and  submit 
a  full  proposal  for  the  conduct  of  a  Study 
of  the  Effects  of  the  Military  Uses  of  De- 
foliants In  Vietnam.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  proposed  study  would  examine  not  only 
the  natural  ecology  of  the  Vietnam  and 
neighboring  regions,  but  also  those  effects 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  the  physical 
and  economic  health  of  affected  populations. 
It  is  further  understood  that  the  Department 
is  prepared  to  make  available  on  a  privileged 
but  otherwise  non-classified  basis  all  in- 
formation and  data  In  Us  possession  directly 
related  to  the  matters  under  consideration 
as  well  as  full  access  to  various  civilian  and 
military  personnel  whose  particularized  ex- 
perience and  Information  may  be  considered 
necessary  in  the  development  of  the  study 
program. 

If  the  foregoing  Is  acceptable  to  you  and 
to  Secretary  Laird.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Academy  will  exercise  Its  best  efforts  to  carry 
out  this  difficult  and  highly  complex  task. 
Until  other  arrangements  can  be  made.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Coleman,  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Academy,  to  stand  ready  to  assist  Jn 
completing  these  arrangements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phiijp  HANDi-rR,  President. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  issued  a  letter  of 
intent  on  December  8,  1970,  which  au- 
thorized the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  initiate  the  study, 

A  news  release  was  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  March  5.  1971. 
announcing  contract  initiation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  news  release  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOD  Initiates  Herbicide  Sti'dy 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  initiated 
a  contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  plan  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
the  use  of  herbicides,  as  required  by  the  9l3t 
CX>ngresa  In  Public  Law  91-441.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram conducted  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  a  report  on  the  effects  of  the 
use  of  herbicides  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
Nationai  Academy  of  Sciences  will  recom- 
mend appropriate  actions  necessary  to  amel- 
iorate any  damage  from  herbicides  which 
may  be  found  in  Vietnam.  The  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
will  be  sought  In  connection  with  the  study. 

The  planning  phase  of  the  study  will  In- 
clude a  review  of  available  Information  and 
consultation  with  the  Informed  members  of 
the  scientific  community  to  establish  a  suit- 
able background  data  base  and  to  develop 
detailed  plans  for  the  actual  study.  The  con- 
duct of  the  study  will  Involve  on-site  visits 
and  surveys  of  areas  of  Interest  including 
South  Vietnam.  The  actual  study  Is  expect- 
ed to  Include  the  following  components: 

Such  ecological  matters  as  successlonal 
trends  in  forest  vegetaUon  following  defolia- 
tion, any  effects  of  defoliation  on  soils  and 
watersheds,  any  effects  on  animal  and  bird 
populations,  and  any  effects  on  the  forest, 
fishing  and  agricultural  Industries. 

Medical  evaluation  to  Include  any  changes 
In  the  incidence  of  disease  and  any  effects 
on   human  and  animal  reproduction. 

Recommendation  of  remedial  measures  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  any  harmful  effects  or 
to  control  any  ongoing  deleterious  proces-ses 
which  might  be  discovered  during  the  course 


of  the  study.  Such  recommendations  for 
remedial  action,  If  found  to  be  necessary, 
would  be  Diade  so  that  appropriate  action 
could  be  taken. 

The  effects  of  crop  destruction  operations 
In  South  Vietnam  on  the  local  population 
and  ecology. 

The  general  composition  of  the  detailed 
study  will  be  determined  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  planning  phase. 

Dr.  Anton  Lang  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity has  been  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  National  Academy  as  chairman  of  the 
study.  Additional  persons  will  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  desired  scientific  diversity 
and  experience  needed.  South  Vietnamese 
scientists  will  be  invited  to  participate  as 
appropriate  in  the  study. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  cooperate 
as  required  to  svipport  the  study,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  the  NRC  Division  of  Biology 
i\nd  Agriculture  of  the  Nationai  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  A  letter  of  intent  was 
converted  to  a  formal  contract  on  March 
9.  1971.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
$50,000  was  provided  to  conduct  phase  I 
of  the  study.  A  final  report  on  the  phase 
I  study  was  required  to  be  delivered  by 
Jime  15.  1971.  I  might  briefly  describe 
the  work  required  to  be  performed  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
phase  I  of  the  study. 

This  phase  includes  compilation  and 
preliminary  analysis  of  existing  informa- 
tion, data  and  reports  from  U.S.  and 
non-U.S.  sources,  the  convening  of  one 
or  more  meetings  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  review  the  status  of  previous 
investigations  relating  to  the  ecological 
and  physiological  effects  of  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  and  regions  with  similar  cli- 
mate, and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
comprehensive  study,  phase  n. 

The  first  quarterly  progress  report  re- 
quired under  the  contract  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  beginning  of  the  contract 
on  December  8,  1970  through  April  30. 
1971.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  this  report,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  for  the  record 
dated  May  24,  1971.  written  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Assistant  Director 
for  Environmental  and  Life  Sciences,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Director 
or  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 

Washington.  D.C..   May  24,  1971. 
Subject:  Status  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Herbicide  Study  Contract. 

The  first  Quarterly  Progress  Report  was 
received  on  20  May  1971, 

A  copy  is  enclosed  for  information, 

A  current  critical  problem  Is  the  lack  of 
formation  of  the  NAS  Committee  which  will 
develop  the  detailed  plan  for  Phase  II.  the 
comprehensive  study.  This  Is  partly  precip- 
itated by  Dr.  Lang's  having  a  full  academic 
load  until  17  June  1971.  The  consequence  Is 
that  the  contract  expiration  dates  for  termi- 
nation of  the  planning  phase  by  1  June,  and 
submission  of  the  report  to  DoD  by  15  June, 
cannot  be  met. 

Telephone  conversations  with  Dr  Philip 
Ross,  NAS  Staff  Officer,  on  19  May  disclosed 
that  the  Academy  desired  a  no-cost  contract 
extension  through  31  July  1971,  and  a  cost 
extension  amounting  to  928,000.  through  Sep- 
tember 1971,  Further  discussions  on  20  May 
developed  the  impractical  Ity  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
conduct  of  the  actual  study  In  Vietnam  due 


to  the  diminishing  resources  to  adequately 
support  the  study  team  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  PL  91-441  which  require  a 
report  to  th^  Secretary  of  Defense  by  31 
January  1972,  Dr.  Ross,  as  a  result  of  inter- 
nal discussions  at  the  NAS.  subsequently  In- 
formed DDR&E  on  21  May  that  Dr,  Handler 
will  become  Involved  in  the  work  In  an  eJ- 
fort  to  provide  more  responsive  dates  He 
will  request  a  task  force  approach  to  Phase 
I,  le..  a  committee  to  meet  probably  in  late 
June  at  a  designated  location,  W(x>ds  Hole 
for  example,  with  the  Phase  I  report  to  be 
then  presented  to  DoD  by  31  July,  The 
Academy,  therefore,  will  request  a  no-cost 
extension  of  the  contract  through  31  July 
1971, 

This  time  schedule  will  allow  the  review 
of  the  report  by  DoD,  the  development  of 
detailed  cost  and  time  estimates,  and  nego- 
tiation of  the  Phase  II  contract  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  August.  The  first  scien- 
tific team  from  the  NAS  could  then  visit 
CINCPAC  and  MACV  In  early  September, 
This  coincides  well  with  a  proposed  visit  by 
DoD  personnel  to  the  test  field  plots  in  Thai- 
land, last  surveyed  In  1966.  for  a  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  the  effects  of  herbicides  under  very 
closely  controlled  conditions. 

A  no-cost  extension  through  31  July  1971 
Is  therefore  being  requested  of  the  Contract- 
ing Officer, 

A.  E,  Hatward, 
Assistant    Director    (Eniironrr.ental    and 
Life  Sciences ) 

Attachment. 

Quarterly   Progress  Report,   Decfmder   8, 
1970--APHII,   30,    1971 

Contract  No,,DAHC15  71  C0211, 

Contract  Expiration  Date.  June  1.  1971. 

Short  Title  of  Contract  Work.  Effects  of 
Military  Uses  of  Defoliants  In   Vietnam. 

Name  of  Contractor.  Nationai  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Contractors  Project  Director,  Dr,  Philip 
Ross, 

Phone  Number,  (202)  961-1761, 

1.  background  infobmation 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  (Public 
Law  91-441 )  passed  on  October  7,  1970,  stated 
in  part  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
request  the  Nationai  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  to  determine 
"(A)  the  ecological  and  physiological  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  use  of  herbicides  and  (B) 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
the  defoliation  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  South  Vietnam  " 

A  plan  for  the  preliminary  work  was  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  Council  of  the 
NAS  on  December  5.  1970.  and  reaffirmed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  NAS  Coun- 
cil on  January  16,  1971,  A  detailed  proptosal 
for  the  study  Itself  Is  now  being  developed 
for  final  consideration  by  the  NAS  Council. 

The  contract  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  an  effective  date  of  December  8, 
1970.  Dr,  Philip  Ross,  Staff  Officer,  Division 
of  Biology  and  Agriculture,  NAS  NRC.  has 
l>een  assigned  to  the  project,  and  Dr,  Anton 
Lang,  Professor.  Michigan  State  University, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  Chairman, 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Herbicides  in 
Vietnam. 

II.   objectives 

Phase  I  of  the  study  Includes  the  compila- 
tion and  preliminary  analysis  of  existing  in- 
formation, data  and  reports  from  U.S.  and 
non-U.S.  sources,  the  convening  of  one  or 
more  meetings  of  the  Committee  to  review 
the  status  of  previous  investigations  relating 
to  the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam  and  regions  with 
similar  climate,  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
the  comprehensive  study, 

III.     MAJOR     ACCOMP1.I5HHENTS 

Considerable  effort  has  gone  into  identify- 
ing eminent  scientists  with  skills  and  back- 
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ground   experience   aa   possible   member 
the  Committee.  The  Chairman  has  trav^ 
In  the  n.S.  and  to  England  to  further  \i 
tlfy  scientists  who  have  appropriate  exf 
tlse. 

There  have  been  discussions  with  Sena 
Mclntyre  and  Hyman  Fine,  professional  s^ 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Arr 
Services. 

During   the   past   quarter,   source   persons 
have  been  Identtfled  and  discussions  heldl 
the  ecology  and  physiology  of  herbicides 
their  use  by  the  military   (see  Apjjendlx 
Over   380   reference   and    background   dc 
inents  have  been  collected,  assessed  for  rel) 
ance  to  the  project,  and   filed   in  the  ofl 
of  the  Project  Director  (See  Appendix  B) 
rv.    ruTuai   plans 

As  soon  as  prospective  Committee  m^- 
bers  have  been  Identified,  the  list  of  no^ii- 
neea  will  be  submitted  to  the  President^  of 
the  NAS  tlirough  the  Chairman  of  the  Dl  irl- 
slon  of  Biology  and  Agriculture.  A  meet  ng 
of  the  Committee  will  be  arranged  as  s<  on 
as  the  pixspective  members  have  accep  ed 
the  President's  invitation.  Future  plans  \  'ill 
be  formulated  at  this  meeting,  Including  '  he 
duration  of  the  study,  the  NAS  staffing  n  sc- 
essary  to  support  It.  and  cost  estimates. 
Meetings  icith  congre.^sional  personne ' 

1.  Drs.  Lang,  Parner.  &  Ros.s  met  with  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre  and  Ross  Hamacheic  on  Mafch 
3,    1971. 

2.  Dr.  Ross  and  Messrs.  Hay  ward  and  Daih- 
lell  met  with  Hyman  Fine,  professional  s'  a(T 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Arrfed 
Services,  on  April  8,  1971. 

Libraries  researched 

National  Agriculture  Library  (  USDA  i . 

Vietnam  Reference  Library  ( AID  ( 

Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Michigan  State  University  Library. 
Source  persons  contacted 

Dr.  F'red  Tschlrley.  OSDA. 

Mr.  Barry  Flamm,  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Gunsalus.  Univ.  of  Ullnols. 

Dr.  Charles  Minarllc.  Port  Detrlck. 

Dr.  Robert  Darrow.  Fort  Detrlck. 

Dr.  Matthew  S.  Meselson,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Peter  Hendry.  FAO  Information  Offlcir. 

Dr.  Guy  Camus,  Director  General.  Office  de 
la  Recherche  Scleutiflque  et  TecbnK  ue 
Outre-Mer,  Paris. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  O'Nell  &  Ottlnger.  Eiikl- 
neer  Agency  for  Resources  Inventory. 

Dr.  David  Plmentel,  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Harold  CooUdge.  former  Exec.  Direc- 
tor, Pacific  Science  Board. 

Dr.  Raymond  Johnson,  EPA. 

Dr.  Richard  Miller.  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Jack  T.  Spencer.  Org.  for  Tropical  Stif- 
les, Inc. 

Dr.   George   Sprugel.   Illinois   Natural 
tory  Survey. 

Dr.  Henry  Setzcr.  Smithsonian  Instltutk 

Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks.  USDA  (ret  ) 

Dr.    Walter    H.    Hodge,    National     Scleij 
Foundation. 

Dr.  Malcolm  E.  Phelps.  Director,  Health 
ministration.  Vietnam.  AID. 

Mr.    Lawrence    Doran.    Agriculture.    VlJ 
nam.  AID. 

Mr.   Charle.s  P.   Fos-som.  Assoc.  Asst.  Ad 
for  National  Development,  Vietnam.  AID. 

Mr.  WUlUm  A.  Piatt,  Chief.  Public  AfTairs 
Stafl,  Vietnam,  AID. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Cutting  (M.D.)  Walter  TUed 
Army  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Hallo  (M.D  )  Walter  R«ed 
Army  Medical  Center. 

Messrs.  H.  Pollack  &  J.  Blowers,  OST.  t  e- 
p.irtment  of  State. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Drew.  Michigan  State  Unlversl;;y 

Dr.  P.  T.  Adlcott,  Univ.  of  Oallfornla. 
Davis. 

Dr.  H  a  Baker.  Univ.  of  Callfori^a. 
Berkeley. 


Dr.  Allen  Smith.  Academic  Vice  President, 
Washington.  Stat*  Unlveraity,  PuUnwui. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Auduj,  UniTeralty  of  London. 

Dr.   D.  J.  Osborne,  Cambridge  Unlveraity. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Fryer.  Weed  Research  Organiza- 
tion. Oxford. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Woodford,  Grasslands  Res.  Inst  , 
Maidenhead. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Blackman,  Emeritus,  Oxford 
University. 

REFERENCE    CLASSITICATION 

Agriculture,  tropical. 

AAAE  herb,  assessment  comm. 

Cacodyllc  acid. 

CBW,  general  military  evalualion. 

Congressional  hearings. 

Demography. 

Ecology  and  physiology,  general  nutrient 
cycling. 

Herbicides,  general  ecological  effects  Phys- 
iological efTects.  Soils.  To.xlclty. 

Laos. 

Maps. 

Pesticides,  general,  mammalian  systems, 
public  health,  toxicity,  wildlife. 

Photo-luterpretatlon. 

Plcloram. 

Public  Health,  general  nutrition 

Soils,  tropical. 

Southeast  Asia,  agriculture,  anthropology, 
climate,  forestry. 

2.4-D. 

2.4.5-T. 

Vegetation,  tropical  bamboo,  mangrove, 
teak. 

Vietnam,  general,  agrlcvilture.  climate,  ecol- 
ogy, fishery,  forestry,  future  development, 
public  health.  .soU.s.  statistics,  wildlife 

Weed  control. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  1971,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  advised  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  letter  that  additional  time  was 
needed  beyond  the  current  expiration 
date  of  June  1,  1971,  to  complete  the 
phase  I  work  contemplated  under  the 
contract.  It  requested  that  the  contract 
be  extended  without  additional  funds  un- 
til July  31,  1971.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Academy  or  ScntNCES. 

Washington.  DC   May  24.  1971 
Re  Contract  DAHC15-C  0211. 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Hayward. 

Acting  Deputy  Director,  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hatward:  The  referenced  con- 
tract has  a  current  expiration  date  of  June 
1.  1971.  We  have  reviewed  the  work  under 
this  contract  and  as  a  result  have  deter- 
mined that  additional  time  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  work  contemplated. 

The  balance  unexpended  In  the  contract  a.'; 
of  April  30,  1971  was  $32,121,  and  appears 
sufficient  to  cover  all  anticipated  expendi- 
tures through  the  period  of  the  requested 
extension. 

Therefore  we  request  that  the  contract  be 
extended  without  additional  funds  until 
July  31,  1971. 

If  this  request  meets  with  your  approval, 
we  would  appreciate  having  an  appropriate 
amendment  sent  to  us  for  execution  at  your 
convenience. 

Sincerely. 

B.   L.  Kropp. 
Deputy  Business  Manager. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  contract  was 
amended  on  June  17,  1971.  to  provide 
that  the  actual  research  work  shall  be 


completed  not  later  than  July  31,  1971, 
and  that  the  contractor's  final  report 
shall  be  delivered  not  later  than  August 
15,  1971.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  this  contract  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  contract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Contractor  and  the  Govern- 
ment entered  Into  Contract  No.  DAHC15  71 
C  0211  under  date  of  8  December  1970.  which 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  contract", 
and 

Whereas,  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
tractor have  mutually  agreed  to  extend  the 
term  of  the  contract  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  allow  the  Contractor  to 
produce  a  final  report  of  higher  quality  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible, 

Now.  therefore,  In  consideration  of  the  mu- 
tual covenants  and  agreement  herein  con- 
tained, and  for  other  good  and  valuable  con- 
sideration, the  parties  hereto  do  mutually 
agree  to  amend  said  contract  as  follows: 

First:  Article  I.  Scope  of  work,  is  hereby 
amended  by  deletlixg  reference  to  1  June 
1U71,  and  substituting  31  July  1971  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Second:  Article  V.  Delivery  Schedule,  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  delivery  date 
of  15  June  1971  for  the  Final  Report,  and 
substituting  15  August   1971   in  lieu  thereof 

Third:  Article  IX.  Term  of  Contract,  is 
hereby  deleted  In  its  entirety  and  the  fol- 
lowing substituted  therefor: 

"article  IX.  term  or  contract 
The  term  of  tlils  contract  begins  on  8 
December  1970  and  ends  on  15  August  1971 
The  actual  research  work  shall  commence  on 
8  December  1970.  and  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  31  July  1971.  Contractors  final 
rei>ort  shall  be  delivered  not  later  than  15 
August  1971," 

This  supplenipnial  agreement  No.  POOOOl 
neither  Increases  or  decreases  the  allowable 
cost. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  by  letter  dated  July 
27,  1971,  requested  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  extend  the  contract  for  phase 
I  to  AugiLst  31,  1971.  with  the  report  on 
phase  I  to  be  delivered  by  September  15. 
1971.  It  also  requested  that  the  contract 
be  increased  by  $25,000.  to  a  new  total 
of  $75,000  to  cover  this  additional  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Academt  or  Sciince.s. 

Washington,  D.O..  July  27,  1971 
Re  contract  DAHC1&-71-C-02U. 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Hayward, 

Acting  Deputy  Director,  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward:  In  accordance  with 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the 
Academy  and  your  office  this  Is  a  request 
that  the  referenced  contract  be  extended  to 
August  31.  1971.  with  the  report  due  Sep- 
tember 15.  1971  and  with  additional  fund.- 
In  the  amount  of  •2S.(X)0.  There  Is  enclosed 
an  estimate  of  costs  for  the  requested 
»25,00O. 

In  early  August  the  Advisory  Committee 
will  meet  to  formulate  plans  for  conducting 
the  study  contemplated  In  the  contract.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  mid  August  we  will 
submit  a  proposal  Including  a  co«t  estimate 
for  the  second  and  larger  pbas«  of  the  study 

Will  you  please  authorize  the  Defense- 
Supply    Service    to   amend    the    contract    by 
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adding   $25,000   and   extending   the   date   of 
performance  to  September  15,  1971. 
Sincerely. 

B,  L  Kropp. 
Deputy  Business  Manager. 

Estimate  of  costs 

Personal    servlcee. $5,500 

Fringe  benefits MO 

Travel  Expenses: 
Domestic : 

Committee   3,000 

Staff -   -         600 

ToUl    --     3,600 

International: 

Committee   4,000 

Staff -- 2.100 

Total    -     6.100 

Communications  and  shipping 200 

Materials  and  services 2,  700 

Indirect  costs —     6.300 

Grand  total 25,000 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Informal  discussions 
between  NAS  and  DOD  resulted  in  the 
preparation  by  DOD  of  an  amendment 
dated  Augtist  16,  1971,  to  provide  for  ini- 
tiation of  phase  II  of  the  study  covering 
the  first  4-month  period  with  an  initial 
increment  of  $200,000.  "Hie  proposal  for 
phase  II  involves  two  stages — a  recon- 
naisance  survey  designed  to  pinpoint 
problems  and  localities,  followed  by  a 
longer  range  study  which  will  be  based 
upon  the  results  of  the  reconnaisance 
study.  The  $200,000  initial  increment 
would  pay  for  the  reconnaisance  stage 
of  phase  11. 

Under  the  current  NAS  proposal  which 
has  been  accepted  by  DOD,  phase  n  is  es- 
timated to  cost  $1,202,935  for  a  2-year 
period  commencing  September  1,  1971, 
through  August  31,  1973.  The  detaUs  of 
this  formal  proposal  were  transmitted  by 
letter  from  NAS  to  DOD  dated  September 
7,  1971.  Mr.  President,  I  consider  the  im- 
portance of  this  effort  to  be  of  such  sig- 
nificance that  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  a  copy  of  the  transmittal 
letter  and  proposal  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  am  advised  informally  that 
NAS  is  expected  to  sign  the  proposed 
amendment  momentarily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Academy  or  Sciences, 
Washington.  DC.  September  7,  1971 
Mr   A.  E.  Hayward, 

Assistant  Director,  Environmental  and  Life 
Sciences,  ODDR&E,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hayward:  Tlie  attached  proposal 
has  been  prepared  In  our  Division  ol  Biology 
and  Agriculture  and  requests  support  In  the 
amount  of  $1,202,935  In  support  of  Phaae  II 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Effects 
of  Herbicides  In  Vietnam  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1.  1971  through  August  31,  1973.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  this  will  be  negoti- 
ated as  an  amendment  to  Contract  No. 
DAHC15  71  C.  0211,  which  terminated  August 
31.  1971  and  which  supported  Phase  I  of  the 
Committee  study. 

Our  Immediately  responsible  staff  officer  la 
Dr.  Philip  Ross,  with  whom  ,-ou  have  had  fre- 
quent contact  over  the  past  several  months. 
He  will  be  m  a  position  to  furnish  additional 
details  If  they  prove  necessary. 
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We  shall  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Coukman, 

Executive  Officer. 

Committee  on  the  Etfects  or  HEXBicn»ES 
IN  Vietnam:  Proposal  for  Phase  II  or 
Contract  No.  DAHC15  71  C  0211.  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971,  TO  AtrcusT  31,  1973 
introduction 
/.  Origin  and  time  schedules 
The  assignment  with  which  this  Commit- 
tee has  been  entrusted  has  its  origin  in  a 
provision  which  the  U.S.  Congress  has  writ- 
ten into  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1970  (Public  Law  91-441,  Section 
506(c) ) .  This  provision  directs,  in  pamgraph 
{ 1 ) .  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  "undertake 
to  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  to 
determine  (A)  the  ecological  and  physiologi- 
cal dangers  inherent  In  the  use  of  herbicides, 
and  (B)  the  ecological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  defoliation  program  carried  out 
l)y  the  Department  of  Defense  in  South  Viet- 
nam." Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  "of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  and  for  defense 
against  biological  warfare  agents,  such 
amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (Ij  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

The  Council  of  the  Academy  gave  Its  ap- 
proval to  proceed  with  the  planning  work 
on  December  5,  1970,  and  a  contract  was 
signed  between  the  Academy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  with  a  delivery  date  for  the  report 
of  June  15,  1971,  later  amended  to  August 
31.  This  contract  covered  what  Is  referred 
to  as  Phase  I  or  planning  phase  of  the  study: 
the  actual  work  will  form  the  Phase  II  or 
working    phase. 

The  objectives  for  Phase  I  included — 
apart  from  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  the  Committee — compilation  and  prelimi- 
nary analysis  of  existing  pertinent  Informa- 
tion on  herbicide  effects,  mainly  under  trop- 
ical conditions,  and  on  the  ecology,  demog- 
raphy and  other  features  of  Vietnam  and 
of  comparable  countries  or  regions;  consul- 
tations with  source  personnel  capable  of  pro- 
viding Information  in  these  and  other  dis- 
ciplines and  on  a  number  of  scientific  and 
practical  problems  potentially  important  for 
the  study;  and  conferences  with  personnel 
from  Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  other  agencies  to  establish  contacts  and 
prepare  logistics.  The  cooperation  encoun- 
tered In  all  discussions  and  consultations 
has  been  very  encoviraging  and  Is  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  present  report  completes  Phase  I.  ex- 
cept that  plans  particularly  In  one  certain 
area  are  sliu  tentative  for  reasons  to  be 
explained.  The  report  is  both  a  summary 
of  the  Committees  views  upon  the  study, 
and  a  blueprint  for  Phase  II,  the  working 
phase.  As  will  be  explained  In  more  detail 
below.  Phase  II  will  be  carried  out  in  two 
stages,  a  brief  reconnaissance  stage  followed 
by  tlie  main,  long-range  work. 

The  original  date  for  submission  of  the 
final  report  for  the  study  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  January  31.  1973;  the  Sec- 
retary was  to  transmit  it  to  Congress  by 
March  1.  This  deadline  was  clearly  unrealis- 
tic, and  in  a  meeting  with  Senator  Mcln- 
tyre— who  had  been  Instrumental  in  writing 
Section  5061  c»  Into  the  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act — it  was  agreed  that  an  interim  re- 
port would  be  submitted  by  the  original 
deadline,  while  the  final  report  would  be 
prepared  upon  completion  of  the  entire  study 


The  time  needed  to  carry  out  Phase  n,  we 
now  estimate  as  two   (2)   years. 

;/.  ;Seiectton  of  objectives 
it  was  necessary  to  select  objectives  which 
could  be  studied  in  the  time  and  with  the 
support  available  and  would  yield  the  high- 
est return  in  terms  of  understanding  herbi- 
cide effects  and  their  repair.  The  areas  of 
study  chosen  are : 

(1 )  Herbicide,  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry studies,  with  some  related  toxlcologi- 
cal  studies,  mainly  on  dloxln. 

(2)  Soil  studies. 

(3)  Studies  of  natural  biologicaJ  systems: 
1 — Mangrove. 

11 — Upland  forests:  disturbed  and  undis- 
turbed semi-deciduous. 

(4)  Studies  In  human  ecology: 
1 — Medical. 

ii — Epidemiological -ecological. 

iii — Socio-economic  and  psychological  ef- 
fects. 

The  Conimiitee  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
study  areas  cover  the  most  important  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  military  use  of  herbicidet 
in  Vietnam,  that  Is,  problems  which  concern 
the  major  ecosystems,  including  humans,  af- 
fected by  herbicides,  which  may  have  the 
longest-range  consequences,  and  which  have 
aroused  greatest  public  concern  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  localities  which 
win  be  covered  under  this  plan  of  study 
should  include  those  likely  to  liave  been 
maximally  affected  and  to  have  suffered  long- 
term  if  not  permanent  damay;  they  should 
be  liable  to  be  typical  of  wide-spread  sit- 
uations and  also  representative  of  situations 
irrespective  of  their  ecological  or  environ- 
mental character,  where  people,  crops  and 
livestock  may  have  been  heavily  exposed: 
they  would  Include  crop  lands,  plantations, 
gardens  and  other  small  cultivated  plots 
where  It  may  still  be  poasible  to  assess  direct 
herbicide  effects  and  where  persistence  of  the 
agent  may  be  a  particularly  critical  problem, 
as  well  as  areas  where  defoliation  may  have 
had  maximum,  although  unintentional  bene- 
ficial effects  (Clearing  of  land  for  crop  pro- 
duction) . 

;//    Work  plan 

The  Committee  plans  to  carry  out  the  work 
ill  two  stages,  a  reconnaisance  survey  de- 
signed to  pin-point  problems  and  localities: 
and  a  longer-range  study  the  details  of  which 
will  be  determined  using  the  results  of  the 
reconnaissance  study. 

(a)    Reconriaissance  stage:  site  telection 

The  main  objectives  of  the  reconnaissance 
stage  will  be  twofold:  firstly,  to  select  the 
most  suitable  localities  (sites)  or  material? 
for  the  longer-range  work;  secondly,  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  the  range  of  variables  that 
may  be  encountered. 

The  first  source  for  site  selection  are  the 
records  of  herbicide  use  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  all  airborne  missions  (fixed -wing  air- 
craft and  helicopter).  This  Information,  in 
combination  with  vegetation  maps,  should 
permit  us  to  select  herbicide  treated  areas 
in  different  ecosystems,  according  to  a  time 
scale,  to  the  extent  of  treatment  (single  or 
repeated  sprays,  dump  sites) ,  and  other 
criteria  that  may  be  of  interest.  The  selected 
areas  will  then  be  Inspected  from  the  air 
and  analyzed  with  the  aid  of  aerial  photog- 
raphy, and  finally  examined  on  the  ground 
By  this  three-stage  process  it  should  be 
possible  to  find  the  sites  and  conditions  nec- 
essary for  the  comprehensive  study. 

The  second  source  for  site  and  sample  se- 
lection will  be  records  and  other  informa- 
tion from  local  sources.  This  wlU  Include 
hospital  records,  records  of  mldwlves,  records 
of  herbicide  damage  claims  submitted  and 
approved.  Information  from  Anverloan  and 
Vietnamese  source  persons  (agricultural  ad- 
visers, medical  personnel.  olDclals)  and  any 
other  information   that  can  be  obtained  at 
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the    country,    province,    district,    and    vlllaga 
levels. 

(b)  Reconnaissance  stage:  other  activities^ 
Along  with  the  site  selection,  some  sam- 
pling,   particularly   of   soil    for   residue   and 
preliminary  fertility  analyses,  and  some  ob- 
servational  as   well   as   experimental    studies^ 
will   be  carried  out,  focussing  attention  onl 
extreme  situations.  For  studies  on  ecologlcali 
effects  In  natural  systems,  sites  will   be  se- 
lected representing  heavy  treatment  and  no! 
treatment.  ObservatlonB  will  be  made  on  the^ 
extent  of  destruction,  presence  or  absence  of' 
regeneration   from   seeds   and   by   vegetative ! 
means,  Invasion  by  "foreign"  species,  and  on 
signs    of   erosion.    Experimental    studies    will 
consist  of  belt  transects  designed  to  deter-  { 
mine  species  diversity  and  condition  of  the  ! 
plants  (trees) ,  and  sampling  and  subsequent  I 
analysis     of     soil,     water,     organic     matter, 
aquatic  microorganisms  (plankton)  and  pos-  , 
slbly   flsh.   The   objective   Is   to   bracket   the 
range    of    situations    that    will    have    to    be  | 
taken   Into  account   In   the  main   or  longer-  I 
range  studies.  In  addition,  some  replanting  | 
experiments  may  also  be  Initiated,  as  start ; 
of  the  long-range  work  on  this  crucial  prob- 
lem. 

(c)  Long-range  studies. 

The  results  of  the  reconnaissance  studies 
win  permit,  It  Is  hoped,  a  much  more  pre- 
cise and  specific  planning  for  the  main  part 
of  the  work,  the  longer-range  studies,  than 
it  Is  possible  at  present.  In  principle,  while 
the  reconnaissance  studies  are  designed  to 
Identify  the  extremes  of  the  spectrum  of 
possible  effects  and  while  the  information 
will  be  of  a  seml-quantltatlve  nature,  the 
main  or  longer-range  studies  will  use  as  much 
as  possible  quantitative  approaches,  both 
with  regard  to  the  "timing"  of  the  effects 
(that  Is.  analysis  of  sites  sprayed  In  a  se- 
quence of  years)  and  to  the  parameters  In- 
vestigated, and  will  place  special  emphasis 
on  repair  and  rehabilitation  aspects. 

(d)  Cooperation  with  Vietnamese. 

Since  the  study  will  center  on  effects  of 
herbicides  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  ' 
that   staffing   and   administration    must    In- 
clude Vietnamese.  Contacts  with  Vietnamese 
scientists    will    be    established    directly    and 
their  cooperation  sought.  Some   Vietnamese 
I>ersonnel  may  have  to  be  given  special  train- 
ing for  work  In  the  human-oriented  parts  of 
the  study.   For  this,   they   may  have   to   be  i 
brought  for  two  to  four  weeks  to  a  labora-  ' 
tory  In  the  U.S.  This  will  be  decided  during 
the  reconnaissance  stage  of  the  study. 

WORK   PLAN   OUTLINE  1 

NB.  The  preliminary  nature  of  parts  of  I 
these  plans,  especially  those  concerning  the  ' 
long-range  studies,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  present  llste  represent  mostly  maximum 
programs.  In  which  all  eventualities  have 
t>een  included;  final  plans  will  be  drawn  up 
after  the  results  oi  the  reconnaissance  stud- 
ies are  available. 

1.  Herbicide,  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  studies 

A.  Objectives 
1     Re-nclue  aiialysis: 

a.  Soils. 

b.  Plant  materials.  es{>eclally  edible  por- 
tions (fruits,  seeds,  tubers,  etc  )  of  {>ersl3t- 
ent  plants. 

c.  Plant  products   (oil  concentrates). 

d.  Animals,  especially  domestic  and  spe- 
cies ne«ir  end  of  food  chains. 

e.  Man  (liver,  fat  tissue). 

2.  Toxicological  studies:   a    Dloxln. 

3.  Damage  to  crops: 

a.  Direct  kill  or  kill  back. 

b.  New  crope  (e.g.  rice)  grown  on  sprayed 
areas. 

4.  Damage  to  domestic  animals. 

B.  Work  Plan  for  Reconnaissance  Study 
I.  Site  selection: 


a.  Recent  dump  or  other  heavy-spray 
areas. 

b.  Single-spray  areas  of  different  "age"; 
multiple-spray  areas. 

c.  Mangrove  undisturbed  and  disturbed 
semi-deciduous  forests,  crop  and  horticul- 
tural lands. 

d.  Helicopter  Inspectlon^aerlal  photo- 
graphy. 

e.  Ground  Inspection. 

f.  Damage  claim  records,  other  local 
sources  ot  Information. 

2.  Sampling  and  analyse.'!: 

a.  Sections  from  soil  cores  at  three  depths 
(0-50-100  cm). 

b.  Preliminary  tests  to  determine  behavior 
of  soils  in  residue  tests. 

c.  Chemical  and  biological  residue  deter- 
minations. 

d.  Microbiological  tests. 

e.  Priority  order:  plcloram— 2.4.5-T — 
2.4-D — cacodylic  acid. 

3.  Dioxin  Studies: 

a.  Animal   testa   in    mice   and   rats. 

b.  Pish,  shellfish,  birds. 

4.  Scientific  team: 

a.  Three  Committee  members,  field  assist- 
ant, consultant. 

b.  One   Vietnamese,   technician. 

0.  4  weeks  in  field,  2  weeks  in  lab. 

C.  Work  plan  for  long-range  studies 

1.  Review  of  literature  data: 

a.  Uses  of  herbicides  under  tropical  con- 
ditions. Including  effects  on  animals. 

b.  Breakdown  of  herbicides  under  tropical 
conditions. 

2.  Sampling  and  analyses: 

a.  Soil — according  to  B2a.c.d.  sampling  and 
analyses  extent  depending  on  results  of  Re- 
connaissance Study. 

b.  Other  materials  listed  in  Alb-e. 

3.  Observations: 

a.  Crop  damage. 

b.  Damage  to  animals.  K 

4.  Plantings  of  selected  crop  species  in 
sprayed  areas: 

a.  Forest,  mangrove,  abandoned  crop  lands. 

b.  Species  selected  according  to  nutritional 
and  economic  value,  and  value  for  diversi- 
fication of  agri-  or  horticulture. 

5.  Scientific  team: 

a.  Three  Committee  members,  field  assist- 
ant, consultant. 

b.  One  Vietnamese,  technician, 
c  6  months  In  field  and  lab. 

II.    Soil    studies 
A.    Objectives 
1     Estimation  of  standing   balance  of  fer- 
tility dementi: 

a.  Soils  and  vegetation  In  sprayed  and  un- 
sprayed  (control)   areas 

b  Analysis  of  fertility  elements  In  soils 
and  vegetation 

2.  Analyze  soil  types  in  treated  areas  in 
relation  to' 

a.  Forest  types. 

b.  Single  sprayed  and   multiple  sprayed 

c.  Time  since  last  sprayed. 

d  Cultural  use.  shifting  cultivation,  high 
grading. 

3.  Vegetation  analysis  by  remote  sensing 
techniques: 

a.  Determination  of  location,  extent  and 
time  of  spray  operation. 

b.  Sequential  effects. 

B  Work  Plan  for  Reconnaissance  Survey 
1    Site  selection: 

a.  Mangrove,  undisturbed  and  disturbed 
semi-deciduous  forest. 

b.  Sprayed  and  control  area. 

2.  Sampling  schemes:  (Not  printed  in  the 
Record  ) 

3.  Soil  samples  analyzed  for  fertility  ele- 
ments: 

a.  Carbon. 

b.  Nitrogen 

c.  Phosphorus. 


d    Calcium. 

e    Magnesium. 

1    Potaaslum. 

g.  Manganese. 

h    pH. 

1.   Total  exchange  capacity 

J    Organic  matter 

C  Work  Plan  for  Long  Range  Studies 
1.  Intensive  sampling  in  defoliated  areas: 
a    Forest  tj'pes. 

b.  Sou  types. 

c    Single  and  multiple  spray 
d.   Intensive  land  spray. 
e    Cultural    land    use,    shifts,    cultivation, 
logging. 

D    Estimation  of  standing  storage  and  ferlil- 
Ity    elements    In    soil    and    vegetation    in 
sprayed  and  control  areas 
///.   Studies  of  natural   biological  systems 
Mangrove 
A    Objectives 
1.    Susceptability   of    mangroir.<!    to   herbi- 
cides : 

a  Single  versus  multiple  spray, 
b    Differential   effect  on  species: 

1  by  age  and  size. 

2  by  location  In  swamps. 

c.  Kinds  of  damage: 

1 .  death  of  trees. 

2.  partial  defoliation. 

2.  Normal  pattern  of  general  and  species  in 
mangrovr : 

a.  Normal  successional  p>attern. 

b    Successional  pattern  after  clear  cutting 

3.  Recovery: 

a.  Normal  reproduction  pattern,  seed 
snurces. 

b.  Regeneration  or  coppicing. 

4.  Implications  of  destruction  of  man- 
groves: 

Ecologic 

a    Erosion  of  coast  line  and  accretion. 

b.  Nutrient  and  organic  materials  for  ma- 
rine organisms. 

c    Effect  on  animals — crabs,  monkeys 

Economic  Uses:  a.  Pish  nurseries,  charcoal, 
tanbark.  fuel,  construction  timbers. 

5   Rehabilitation: 

a.  Vegetative  versus  seed  planting  of  man- 
grove. 

b.  Agriculture. 

c   Other  alternative  land  uses. 
B    Work  Plan   for  Recomialssance  Survey 
1.  Site  selection: 

a.  Single  spray  areas  and  control. 

b.  Three  coastal  areas  plus  a  canal  area  In 
Rung  Sat. 

c    Aerial  photos — helicopter  Inspection. 

d.  Ground  inspection. 

2    Observational  Studies: 
a    Extent  of  destruction. 

b.  Reproduction  of  survivors,  seed  and 
coppicing. 

c.  Invasion  of  other  species— fern. 

d.  Animal   life— birds,   crabs,   others. 
e    Erosion  of  coast  line. 

3.  Experimental  Studies: 

a.  Belt  transects — coastal  areas  back  to 
non-spray  areas — 2  for  each  site. 

b  2  water  samples.  BOD — 1  liter  sample  of 
out-flow  for  dissolved  organlcs. 

c.  Plankton  net  for  organic  particles— 10 
liters  of  water. 

d    .Seining  for  fish. 

e    Algae  samples  from  mud. 

f.  Begin  embryo  planting  studies  for  long 
range  work  plan. 

4.  Literature  search  for  unpublished  man- 
grove data:  a.  Committee  member  to  visit 
Philippines.  Malaya,  Thailand  forest  service. 

5.  Scientific  team: 

a    One  Committee  member,  field  assistant 

b.  Two  Vietnamese— botanist,  field  biolo- 
gist—animal. 

c.  Two  western  scientists,  marine  Intertldal 
biochemist,  biologist. 

d.  4  weeks  in  field,  2  weeks  In  laboratorv. 
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C.  Work   Plan   for   Long   Range   Studies 

1.  Review  of  literature  and  vegetation  data 
rcvelant  to  problem  area. 

2.  Experimental  Studies: 

a  Plant  embryos  of  mangrove  species  for 
sur\lval   potential — protected,  shaded. 

b.  Plant  other  vegetative  parts  for  regen- 
eration. 

c.  Establish  10  perm-incnt  belt  transects  to 
monitor  regeneration 

d.  Study  Input  and  output  of  water  from 
mangrove  sites. 

3.  Scientific  team: 

a.  One  Committee  member,  field  as-sistant 
b    2  Vietnamese  scientists — botanist,  field 

biologist. 

c.  3  trips  for  3  weeks  each 
Vpland    forests:   Disturbed   and    undist urbt'd 
semidecidnous   forests 

NB  Tlie  same  plan  will  be  carried  out  In 
each  of  the  two  fore.sts 

A.   Objectives 

1  Extent  and  drgrrr  of  destruction  of  trcfs. 
shrub,  tines,- 

a  Single  spray  ver.sus  multiple  sprays 

b.  Differential  effects — species,  life  forms 

c.  Animal  disturbance  in  sprayed  versus 
unsprayed  area — endangered  sf>ecies — but- 
terflies, insects. 

2.  Normal  pattern  of  genus  and  spccirs  in 
control  areas: 

a   Normal  successional  patterns 

b.  Successional  pattern  under  shifting 
cultivation. 

c.  Effect  of  windthrow,  shifting  cultiva- 
tion. Are,  cutting 

3   Recovery: 

a.  Condition  of  canopy.  under.->t(jry.  ground 
vegetation — leaf  area  index  of  important 
species. 

b.  Growth  characteristics — injury. 

c.  Seedlings  (diversity),  seed  source  and 
dispersal,  saplings,  seed  viability. 

4.  Implications  of  destruction  in  difolia- 
tton  forests: 

Ecologic: 

a.  Erosion. 

b.  Role  of  bamboo  and  yra.s.'s  In  the  forest 

c.  Condition  of  dead  trees — salvngeabllity, 
durability,  windthrow 

d.  Nutrient  cycles — litter  fall 

e.  Medical  ecology. 

Economic  Uses:  a  Bamboo  grass,  dead 
trees. 

5.  Rehabilitation 

a.  Natural  growth 

b.  Clear  cutting  and  planting 

c.  Selective  cutting. 

B.  Work  Plan  for  Reconnaissance  Survey 

1.  Site  selection: 

a.  Control,  one  recent  spray  area,  and  one 
triple  spray  area. 

b.  Aerial  photographs,  helicopter  Inspec- 
tion. 

c.  Ground  Inspection. 

2.  Observation  studies: 

a.  Extent   of  destruction — dead,    kill-buck. 

b.  Extent  of  invasion  of  bamboo,  grass, 
vines. 

c.  Extent  of  seedling  growth. 

3.  Experimental  studies: 

a.  Line  transect  at  each  site— 500  trees. 

b.  Light  penetration. 

c.  Percent  foliage  remaining  on  affected 
trees 

d.  Dead  trees 

e    Diversity  of  species 

f    Diameters  at  breast  lielght. 

g.   Ground  Utter. 

h    1  ree  cores. 

4.  Scientific  team 

A.  2  Committee  members,  field  assistant. 
b    2  Vietnamese — botanist  or  forester, 
c    1  Western  Tropical  botanist, 
d.  4  weeks  in  field. 
C.  Work  Plan  for  Long-Range  Studies 

1  Review  of  literature  and  vegetation  rele- 
vant to  problem  area. 


2.  Experimental  studies: 

a.  In  ten  areas,  establish  permanent  line 
transects  In  areas  sprayed  once,  twlse,  thres 
times  and  control. 

b.  Establish  ground  and  air  photo  stations 
to  gather  time-history  sequence. 

c.  Elstabllsh  demonstration  plots  for  re- 
habilitation, Rome  plow,  bamboo,  etc.  plant 
dipterocarp  species. 

3  Study  economic  uses,  of  forest  species. 

4  Scientific  team: 

a  1  Committee  member,  field  assistant, 
b  2  Vietnamese  botanists  and  foresters 
(•    :i  Tliree  week  visits. 

IV    Studies  in  human  ecology 
A    Objectives 
1     TIlc  medical  effects  of  the  herbicide  on 
It  u  mans 

a.  Direct  eflect  of  exposure  lu  herbicide. 

b.  Reproductive,  teratogenic,  mutagenic 
eflects. 

2,  Tlie  rpidrruiologirn'.-rro!ogwal  effects  of 
hcTbicid(  s  17!  rrlation  to  liuman  disease 
vectors. 

3.  The  .^ocio-cultural  and  psychological 
rfjects  on  thr  population  of  the  use  of  herbi- 
cides 

B   Methods   of  Study 

I  Medual  Eflects: 

a    Data  from  midwives'  records. 

b  Follow-up  of  children  with  spina  bifida 
and  cleft  palate  referred  to  the  Saigon  ChU- 
Urens'  Hospital. 

c  Reproductive  histories  of  women  asso- 
ciated with  sprayed  areas. 

d.  Direct  olj.servation  of  humans  lu  sprayed 
areas: 

I I  I  Karyotyping. 

(2)    Skin   blisters,  gastrointestinal. 

e.  Search  for  soman  tic  mutations  d) 
HGPRT  deficiency,  06PD  mutants. 

2.  Epidemiological-Ecological  Effects: 

a.  Peld  investigation  of  rat  and  other 
rodent  populations  In  defoliated  versus  non- 
defoliated  areas:    (1)   Plague. 

b.  Trapping  and  biting  collection  of  mos- 
quitoes: 

(1)  Malaria,  dengue,  hemorrhagic  fcvor. 
Japanese  B  encephalitis,  etc. 

(2)  Blood  tests  of  humans  for  presence 
and  absence  of  Plasmodium  and  antibodies. 

3.  Scx:io-Cultural  and  Psychological  Effects 
Derived  from   Questionnaires: 

a.  Economic  effects  and  loss  of  production 
resources : 

(1)  Charcoal,  fuel  and  tanbark  produc- 
tion  in  Mangroves. 

(  2  )    Lumber    Indtistry. 

i3)   Crop  and  domestic  ainnial  de.sirv.c  ion. 

b.  Population  dynamics, 
c   Ethnobotanical  studies. 

d  Slash  and  burn  agriculture. 
e  Psychological  effects: 
(1)    Perception  of  effects  of  defoliation. 
1 2)    Faith  In  traditional  solutions  to  nat- 
v:ral  disasters. 

(.1)    Acceptance  of  technological  solutions 

C.  Scientific  team 

I  Three  Committee  members.  Human 
Geneticist,  Medical  Ecologist,  and  an  An- 
thropologist. 

2.  Vietnamese  personnel,  midwivcs,  tech- 
nicians, inten-iewers. 

IV.  The  proposed  amendment  to  Contract 
DAHC15  71  C  0211  will  Include  Uie  following: 

A.  To  be  provided  by  DoD: 

(1)  Logistic  support  in  Vietnam. 

(2)  Computer  time  for  analysis  of  herbi- 
cide  tapes  In  V£.  and  Vietnam. 

(3)  Supplies  and  office  space  in  Vietnam. 

(4)  Military  mess,  PX,  commissary,  and 
check-cashing  privileges  In  Vietnam. 

B.  It  Is  agreed  by  DoD  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  following  Itema 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to: 

( 1 )  Planning  direction  and  execution  of  the 
study  are  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  through  the 
Committee   on    the    Effect    of   Herbicides    In 


Vietnam  including  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  the  work. 

(2 1  During  the  course  of  Its  work,  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  have,  through 
the  Chairman  and  the  Staff  Officer,  access  to 
any  information  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  pertinent  for  its  work.  Classified 
niformation  needed  for  inclusion  in  or  a.': 
backup  material  for  the  final  report  will  he 
declassified  by  the  DoD. 

(3)  Results  obtained  under  the  Contract 
niay  be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
Academy  through  normal  and  accepted  chan- 
nels without  restriction.  The  Academy  may 
authorize  others  to  publish  after  completion 
of  and  with  credit  to  the  study  but  otherwise 
subject  to  no  laniiaiions  except  as  outlined 
below. 

(4 1  Statements  of  individuals  are  legr.'.'.y 
privileged  communications  and  are  not  to  l5e 
disclosed  to  atiyone  without  prior  consent 
of  the  respondent 

(5)  Data  from  surveys  shall  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  individual  without  his  written 
permission. 

(6)  It  is  explicitly  understood  that  studies 
on  repair  and  rehabilitation  will  be  included 

(7)  Every  effort  shotild  be  made  to  safe- 
guard the  privacy  and  welfare  of  all  re- 
spondents in  the  study,  regardless  of  their 
political  positions  or  their  responsibilities  re- 
garding defoliation. 

(8)  All  publicity  should  be  agreed  upon  n. 
advance  and  coordinated  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Academy. 

Estimate  of  Costs:  September  1,  1971 
to  August  31.  1973 

Personal  services 

Professional $214,500 

Secretarial-clerical 32,  OOO 

Total    246,500 

Fringe    benefits... 18.000 

Travel  expenses: 
Domestic: 

Committee    60.000 

Staff 10.000 

Special  conferences 30,000 

Total    80.000 

Foreign : 

Committee 90.000 

Staff 25.000 

Total    115,000 

Total  domestic  and  forelpn       195.000 

Communications  and  shipping —  10,000 

Materials  and  services: 

Printing  and   duplicating 2.000 

Equipment 60.000 

Books   and   periodicals 600 

Final  report 20.000 

Supplies  and   .services 3.000 

Total    75.600 

Subcontracts 

Herbicides,  agriculture  and 

animal  hu-->bandry 75,000 

Soils "- 140,000 

Natural    Biological    Systems 80.000 

Human    Ecology-- 155.000 

Total    450.000 

Indirect  costs  (34'":    on  Items  1-5; 

S'^r    on    item    6i 207.835 

Grand  total 1.202,935 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  HAS.  by  letter  dated 
September  15.  1971,  advised  the  Director 
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of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  of 
Its  conclusion  that,  because  of  the  long- 
range  nature  and  the  complexity  of  the 
study  required  by  Public  Law  91-441.  the 
final  report  date  specified  in  the  law, 
January  31,  1972.  is  unrealistic  and  can- 
not be  realized  if  the  work  required  Is  to 
be  completed.  NAS  stated  that  it  will  pro- 
vide an  interim  report  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  January 
31.  1972.  with  a  final  report  by  August  31, 
1973.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  formally 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
by  letter  dated  September  24.  1971. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  states  that 
the  NAS  interim  report  can  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  March  1,  1972,  and 
the  final  report  by  September  30, 
1973.  He  concluded  by  stating  that,  in 
view  of  the  arguments  set  forth  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  plans 
to  accept  their  time  schedule  for  the  re- 
ports. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  September  24,  1971,  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  letter  from  NAS 
dated  September  15,  1971,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sbcretary  or  Defense, 
Washington.  DC.  Sept.  24.  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
United  States  Senate.   Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman;  The  FY  71  Author- 
ization Act,  Section  506(c).  Public  Law 
91-441.  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Defensa 
make  arrangements  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
effecta  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit  a  final  rejjort 
containing  the  results  of  the  study  not  later 
than  31  January  1972  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  1  March  1972. 

The  Department  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Academy  to  undertake  the 
study.  After  consideration  of  the  factors  In- 
volved, the  Academy  has  Informed  us  by  let- 
ter, copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  that  the  final 
reporting  date  as  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
91-441  cannot  be  met  If  a  satisfactory  study 
is  to  be  done.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences committee  performing  the  study  be- 
lieves an  overall  period  of  at  least  2  years  Is 
needed  to  provide  the  kind  of  data  necessary 
for  a  genuine  assessment  of  the  ecological  and 
physiological  effecta  of  herbicides  In  Vietnam. 
The  Academy  will  provide  an  Interim  report 
which  can  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  1 
March  1972  and  a  final  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  by  31  August  1973  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  30  days 
thereafter.  In  view  of  the  arguments  set  forth 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  I  plan  to 
accept  their  time  schedule  for  the  reports. 
Sincerely, 

MELVtN  R    Laird. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Washington.  DC  .  September  15.  1971. 
Dr   John  S.  Foster.  Jr  , 

Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Foster:    The  Committee  on  the 
EiTects  of  Herbicides  In  Vietnam  under  the 
Chairmanship   of   Dr.   Anton   Lang   has   met 
and  considered  the  charge  given  to  it  under 
Public  Law  91-441.  The  Committee  arrived  at 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  because  of 
the  long-range  nature  and  the  complexity  of 
the  study,  the  final  report  date  (January  31, 


1972)  set  forth  In  PL  91-441  Is  unrealistic 
and  cannot  be  realized  If  the  charge  la  to  be 
met.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
from  the  Committee  listing  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  this  conclusion. 

The  Committee  will  provide  an  Interim 
report  to  be  transmitted  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  January  31,  1972,  and  will  submit 
a  final  report  by  August  31.  1973.  The  8COi)e 
of  the  study  and  the  work  plan  for  the  pro- 
posed two-year  study  was  transmitted  to 
your  office  on  September  7,  1971. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Coleman. 

Executive  Officer. 


N.ATioNAL  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Was/iington,  DC.  Sept.  10.  1971. 
Subject:    Time  period   required   to  complete 

Vletnam-Herblclde  Study 
To:   Mr.  John  S.  Coleman. 
Prom:  Dr.  Philip  Ross 

1.  The  study  has  been  planned  In  two 
stages  ( 1 )  the  reconnaissance  stage  during 
which  selection  will  be  made  of  the  most 
suitable  localities  or  materials  for  more  de- 
tailed study  In  the  long-range  or  second  stage 
and  analysis  of  the  range  of  variables  that 
might  be  encountered;  and  (2)  the  long- 
range  stage  during  which  a  study  In  detail 
of  the  sites  and  conditions  that  develojied 
from  the  reconnaissance  stage  will  be  made. 

2.  At  least  one  year  Is  needed  for  planning, 
formation,  and  training  of  work  teams  for 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  herbicides  on  the 
human  population,  and  for  the  training  of 
Vietnamese  scientists  for  follow-up  studies 
In  the  experimental  ecological  studies. 

3.  At  least  twelve  months  will  be  neces-sary 
for  observation  of  the  vegetation,  for  natural 
leaf  fall,  flowering,  seed  viability  and  dis- 
persal, and  seedling  growth. 

4.  Collection  of  soil  samples  and  analy.sls 
for  herbicide  residues  and  plant  nutrients 
will  take  at  least  18  months. 

6.  At  least  twelve  months  will  be  necessary 
to  follow  experimental  studies  on  planting 
Eelected  species  of  trees  as  well  as  agrl-  and 
horticultural  crops  In  defoliated  areas  under 
a  wide  range  of  variables.  Only  such  experi- 
mental studies  win  provide  data  for  assessing 
methods  for  rehabilitation  of  damaged  areas. 

6.  At  least  eighteen  months  will  be  neces- 
Bary  to  analyze  the  complexities  of  herbicide 
treatment,  type,  number  of  treatments,  and 
time  of  treatment;  type  of  vegetation,  land 
tuse  and  differential  plant  susceptibility  to 
herbicides;  and  the  Interaction  of  herbicide 
treatment  with  other  weapons  such  as  high 
explosives,  fragmentation  bombs,  artillery. 
«nd  Rome  plows. 

7.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  Inspecting  sites  other  than  Vietnam  where 
herbicides  have  been  applied  on  a  relatively 
large  scale   under  tropical  conditions. 

8  The  Committee  does  not  feel  that  a  study 
of  a  short  F>erlod  of  less  than  two  years  will 
provide  the  kind  of  precLse  data  that  Is  neces- 
isary  for  a  genuine  assessment  of  ecological 
iBnd  physiological  effects  of  herbicides  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  summary.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  addressed  tliis  subject 
in  great  detail  because  it  is  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  view,  the  requirements  of 
Section  506<c),  Public  Law  91-441.  with 
the  exception  of  the  need  to  extend  the 
time  for  reporting  the  results  of  the 
study,  are  being  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  a  highly  exemplary  manner. 
These  agencies  should  be  recognized  for 
the  completely  satisfactory  manner  in 
which    they    are    proceeding    with    this 


work.  As  further  progress  is  reported,  I 
will  make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  advised  of  all  of  the  sig- 
nificant details. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  a  final  vote  on  this  procure- 
ment bill,  I  want  to  commend  all  who 
have  participated  in  this  extensive  de- 
bate. I  believe  the  Senate  has  shown,  in 
recent  weeks,  that  it  can  deal  rather 
quickly  with  rather  complex  subject  mat- 
ter when  it  has  a  mind  to  do  so. 

Of  course.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  », 
who  has  made  her  usual  perceptive  and 
valuable  contributions.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  McIntyre.  chairman  of  our  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
and  Senator  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Byrd).  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  members  of 
the  committee  who  functioned  as  assist- 
ant floor  managers.  Finally.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senate  leadership  for  help- 
ing to  expedite  us  on  amendments  of 
unanimous-consent  agreements.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  have  rendered  highly 
valuable  service  to  all  Senators  in  ar- 
ranging unanimous-consent  agreements 
regarding  time  for  debates  and  roUcall 
votes. 

There  have  been  relatively  few  changes 
in  this  very  comprehensive  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  total  for  the  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  still  some  $21  billion,  about  5.3  percent 
less  than  the  budget  request  recom- 
mended to  the  committee.  To  that  total 
is  added,  by  a  floor  amendment,  $381 
million  in  military  pay  provisions.  An 
extensive  outline,  project  by  project,  of 
the  contents  of  the  bill  begins  at  page 
S14087  in  the  printed  Congressional 
Record  for  September  10.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset  of  the  debate.  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  authorization  bill,  for  certain  sp>eci- 
fled  Government  activities,  which  is  be- 
low budget  requests  in  the  present  con- 
gressional session. 

I  believe  the  bill  carries  a  prudent 
minimum  in  procurement  and  research 
and  development  authorization  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  has  rejected  attempts  to  make 
major  cuts. 

Under  the  bill,  I  think  the  armed  serv- 
ices will  be  able  to  go  forward  with 
reasonable  weapons  development  and 
procurement.  I  want  to  stress  that  stra- 
tegic programs  will  not  be  curtailed. 
Neither  will  they  be  accelerated,  with 
the  strategic  arms  talks  now  in  progress. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  will  provide 
a  second  installment  of  pay  Incentives 
for  the  Armed  Sei-vices.  These  supple- 
ment pay  provisions  of  the  Draft  Act 
together,  they  provide  incentives  which 
are  designed  to  give  the  concept  of  an 
all-volunteer  military  force  a  full  and 
fair  test. 

As  Senators  know,  a  new  version  of 
the  Mansfield  end-the-war  smiendment 
has  been  added  to  this  bill.  Finally,  in 
another  noteworthy  action,  the  Senate 
has  approved  a  new  reporting  system 
requiring  annual  reporting  of  certain  de- 
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velopment  and  procurement  data  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  may  be  a  good  time  to  say  that 
the  job  of  providing  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  at  a  cost  the  taxpayers 
can  bear,  becomes  annually  more  dif- 
ficult. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  concerned,  as  all  Senators  are, 
with  the  escalating  costs  of  weapons  and 
manpower  which  threaten  to  give  us 
less  defense  for  more  money. 

We  are  pressed  for  time,  but  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  continue  to  explore 
every  avenue  which  may  lead  to  econ- 
omy In  the  procurement  of  weapons 
and  military  manpower,  recognizing,  of 
course,  that  national  security  is  the  key- 
stone which  supports  all  the  freedoms 
which  we  cherish. 

Mr.  President,  the  fine  work  of 
the  committee  staff  was  essential  for  this 
bill.  I  want  to  commend  them  for  the 
excellent  work  and  the  long  hours  they 
have  spent  on  all  phases  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Those  of  the  committee  staff  who 
have  assisted  directly  are: 

T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr.,  chief  coiin.<:el 
and  staff  director;  R.  James  Woolsey, 
general  counsel. 

Professional  staff:  Charles  J.  Conneely, 
Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Hyman  Pine. 
George  Foster,  Jr.,  LaBre  Garcia,  John 
Goldsmith,  Don  Lynch,  Ben  Gillea.«.  Ed- 
ward B.  Kenney. 

Staff  aide:  Mrs.  Fran  Funk. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  matter  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
pending  bill.  H.R.  8687.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  is  now 
ready  for  final  passage. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
necessary  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  total  requests  which  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  considered  in 
this  bill  amounted  to  $22,188,337,000.  The 
committee  recommended  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $21,018,482,000,  or  a  decrease  of 
$1,169,855,000.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  5  3  percent  from  the  sum  request- 
ed by  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  many 
important  items  to  insure  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  It  provides  funds  for  vital 
strategic  systems  such  as  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  the  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  develop- 
ment of  a  new  manned  bomber.  Further, 
it  meets  critical  needs  in  weaponry  for 
our  conventional  forces,  such  as  develop- 
ment of  a  new  battle  tank. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  Stennis)  has  handled  this  bill  in 
an  exemplary  maimer.  He  has  fully  con- 
sidered each  amendment  and  given  the 
Senate  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  each. 
His  handling  of  the  bill  has  enlightened 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  reference  the 
need  for  the  vital  authorization  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8687.  The  discussion  of 
this  bill  has  occupied  the  Senate  since 
early  September. 

The  distingtiished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  has  also  spoken  on  the 
many  amendments  offered  to  this  bill. 
As  have  other  members  of  the  committee, 
she  has  provided  valuable  counsel  to  the 
Senate  in  the  lengthy  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  insure  that  the 
American  people  will  not  have  to  live 
under  the  fear  of  an  enemy  attack,  we 
must  provide  a  defense  which  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  would-be  aggressor.  This 
point  was  made  in  the  opening  pages  of 
the  committee  i-epwrt  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

As  the  N.-iUon  debates  Its  many  serious 
domestic  needs  In  an  atmosphere  of  weari- 
ness with  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  a  superior  defense  capa- 
bility is  and  must  remain  our  No.  1  national 
priority. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  who 
feel  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
meet  our  defense  needs  and  the  chal- 
lenge being  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  my  hope  that  futiire  procurement 
bills  will  more  realistically  address  the 
threat  which  faces  us.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  H.R.  8687. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  about  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  long  days  of  exceUent 
service  they  have  rendered  here  in  ar- 
ranging unanimous-consent  requests  in 
reference  to  the  debate  and  rollcall  votes 
on  Ihe^e  many  amendments.  These  ar- 
rangements have  saved  untold  time  to 
each  individual  Senator  and  days  and 
days  of  time  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  their 
work  has  probably  cut  in  half  the  time 
it  would  have  taken  to  dispose  of  the 
bill. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  them  and 
have  it  placed  in  the  permanent  Record. 
Of  course,  we  were  as.sisted  by  the  minor- 
ity leaders,  but  the  real  majority  of  it 
was  carried  by  the  majority  leaders. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith  •  who  over  the 
long  months  of  this  year  never  failed 
to  be  on  duty  and  i"eady  to  be  consulted 
and  make  suggestions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  u.sually  with  a  fine  attitude 
and  in  a  constructive  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  say  something  a  little  later,  but 
first  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  the  gracious  re- 
marks he  has  just  made.  The  Senator 
gives  too  much  credit  to  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  do  think  credit  should  go 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
t  Mr.  Byrd  i  ,  and  the  distingruished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gritfin). 

I  will  have  more  to  say  but  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mm.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  kind  words  in  regard  to  me.  I  also 
join  him  in  commending  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  assist- 
ance in  getting  this  bill  through  in  such 
time  as  it  h£is  taken.  Less  than  1  month 
ago  when  we  first  took  up  this  bill  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  be  6  or  8  weeks  be- 
fore it  was  passed.  Much  of  this  Is  to  be 
credited  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  Stennis  > .  He  is  a 
dedicated  man.  especially  when  it  comes 
to  military  and  national  security  mat- 
ters. He  has  complete  knowledge,  extreme 
patience,  and  imderstanding.  How  he 
stands  on  his  feet  day  after  day  for  such 
long  periods  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
most  of  us.  His  expert  leadersiiip  and 
dedication  has  brought  this  measure  to 
completion  today.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  the  appreciation  of  the  mi- 
nority side  lor  his  dedication  and 
perseverance. 

While  expressing  to  our  distinguished 
chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
add  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  staff  for 
their  conscientious  and  dedicated  at- 
tendance and  effort  throughout  the  long 
montlas  of  hearings,  the  markup  and  the 
floor  debate. 

This  important  legislation  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  efB- 
cient  contributions  of  the  committee  staff 
who  have  labored  long  hours  without 
ever  complaining.  This  has  all  been  ac- 
complished vmder  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  Edward  Braswell  our  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director  who  has  performed 
a  magnificent  job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
ha\ing  been  read  the  third  time  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  t)een  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative » .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Randolph  • .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already 
voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon >,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ( Mr.  Harris  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovton),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  UllnoLs 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  and  the  Senator  from 
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Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  are  absent 
on  ofiQclal  business. 

I  further  annoxince  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  jACKson)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Stevenson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McGk>v- 

ERNl  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Ctold- 
WATEK)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  82, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 

(No.  257  Leg  I 
YEAS — 82 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

BogBS 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eagletou 

Eastland 


Ful  bright 
Gravel 


Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oambrell 

Orlffln 

Ouraey 

Hanaen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoIllnt;s 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

JbvIU 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lons 

MaKHuaon 

Mathlas 

McClellaii 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

Mondale 

NAYS— 4 
Manaflelcl 


Montoya 

Moas 

Pack  wood 

Pastor* 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Riblcotl 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spent; 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tiinney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Youriij 


Nelsoa 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    UVE    PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 1 
Hatfield,  agaUist 

NOT  VOTING  -13 
Baker  Jackson  S|>arkinan 

Bayh  McOovern  Stevens 

Cannon  Mundt  Stevenson 

Ooldwater  Muskie 

Harris  Randolph 

So  tlie  bill  (HJl.  86871   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  real  estate  ac- 
quisition and  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic  missile  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconaider  tiie  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  tahle. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Olim    TO    BEPKINT    H.>.    aS87    AS    PASSED 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
printed with  all  amendments  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorised  to  make  purely  technical  cor- 
rections, such  as  renumbering  sections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  a  month  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has 
been  leading  the  Senate  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  most  important  and  highly 
complicated  measure.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  he  de- 
fended and  advocated  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  He  did  so  with  great  stam- 
ina, with  forthrlghtness.  and  all  of  the 
many  outstanding  qualities  which  John 
Stennis  has  exhibited  throughout  his 
long  and  successful  career.  The  Senate 
appreciates  his  devotion  deeply. 

Even  before  this  measure  was  made 
pending  he  handled  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  and  together  these  proposals 
meant  that  Senator  Stennis  was  called 
upon  time  and  time  again  to  clarify,  to 
expedite,  and  generally  to  help  the  Sen- 
ate get  through  Its  business;  and  there 
was  none  more  important. 

In  recent  years  I  must  say,  there  has 
been  an  increased  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  military  procurement  bill. 
It  is  the  authorization  that  outlines  the 
future  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States.  Senator  Stennis,  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
helped  institute  significant  and  helpful 
changes  in  procedure  to  allow  the  Senate 
the  type  of  rational  deliberation  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  this  Nation  for  the 
future.  I  note  with  particular  appreci- 
ation his  committee  report  pertaining  to 
the  need  for  less  extensive,  more  effective 
weapons  systems.  It  is  because  of  these 
types  of  acknowledgments  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  been  so  adept 
at  managing  his  committee's  legislative 
proposals.  The  Senate  owes  a  great  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  tremendous  service  the 
Senator  from  MLsslssippl  (Mr.  Stennis) 
has  rendered  this  body. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mrs. 
Smith,  is  equally  to  be  commended. 
Through  her  thoroughness  and  dedica- 
tion to  service  she  assisted  with  the  out- 
standing expertise  and  cooperation  that 
has  marked  her  years  of  public  service. 
The  gracious  lady  of  the  Senate  in  a 
quiet  and  dignified  manner  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expeditious  handling  of  the 
bill.  Her  judicious  remarks  contributed 
to  the  overall  high  caliber  of  debate.  "Rie 
Senate  owes  Senator  Smith  a  deep  note 
of  thanks. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non )  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  each  played  very 
important  roles  as  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. They  were  called  on  frequently  to 
give  in  depth  analyses  about  proposed 
amendments  and  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  floor  discussions  was  most 
instructive.  The  Senate  owes  e£w:h  of 
them  a  note  of  appreciation  as  well. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years. 


there  were  a  number  of  slj^nificant  and 
well-thought-out  amendments  to  the 
procurement  bill.  Some  were  accepted, 
some  were  defeated,  but  they  all  con- 
tributed to  the  deliberations  and  our  en- 
lightenment. On  the  important  matter  of 
national  defense,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  each  offered 
specific  amendments  that  were  debated 
in  the  best  tradition.  The  exchange  of 
information  that  occurred  with  each  of 
these  smiendments  were  of  great  impor- 
tance and  the  Senate  is  most  appreciative 

The  Senate  is  indebted  as  well  for  the 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  Habtke 
of  Indiana,  Senator  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri, Senator  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Senator  McOoverw  of  South  Dakota, 
Senator  Bykd  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
McGee  of  Wyoming.  Their  contributions 
are  always  noted  and  appreciated  in  this 
Chamber. 

The  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire*  was 
particularly  active  in  discussing  and  of- 
fering amendments  to  this  authorization 
bill.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  in  this  legislation  was 
demonstrated  inniunerable  times.  The 
constructive  colloquies  he  participated 
in  were  most  helpful.  Senator  Phoxmire 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  his  thorough- 
ness and  dedication — two  qualities  the 
Senate  appreciates  very  much. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston )  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  floor  discus- 
sion on  this  bill.  Their  insight  and  com- 
ments were  most  helpful  and  their  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate  with  all  Members 
was  of  significant  importance. 

Senator  Eagleton  and  Senator  Nelson 
through  their  diligent  efforts  were  most 
helpful  in  raising  important  questions  of 
policy  that  I  am  sure  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  take  note  of  in  their  delibera- 
tions with  tiie  House.  Tlieir  effort  is  much 
appreciated. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Fulbricht 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
clarify  issues.  It  is  only  through  this  type 
of  accommodating-style  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  able  to  do  its  legislative  work.  His 
efforts  are  noted  with  an  appreciative 
thanks. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  has  displayed 
once  again  its  ability  to  deliberate,  de- 
bate, amend,  and  finally  enact  Important 
legislation  within  a  reasonable  time 
period.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cliairman  of  tlie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee the  Senate  can  take  pride  in  its 
legislative  accomplishments.  If  the  pres- 
ent schedule  is  maintained,  which  I  am 
reasonably  sure  it  will  be,  we  will  have 
an  adjournment  before  too  long.  Each 
Senator  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  individ- 
ual cooperative  efforts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  disposed  of  this  bill  this  year 
with  considerable  dispatch — perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  some  amendments,  with  less 
time  for  deliberation  than  some  Sena- 
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tors  might  have  liked.  Nevertheless,  the 
debate  did  provide  some  opportunities  to 
go  to  the  root  of  what  is  troubling  many 
Senators  in  connection  with  military 
procurement:  The  fact  that  all  too  often 
we  tend  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  details  of  controversial 
programs  without  taking  time  to  reex- 
amine the  underlying  reasons  why  those 
programs  exist  In  the  first  place.  For 
example,  in  yesterday's  debate  over  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  lucid 
end  much  needed  reminder  of  the  basic 
consideration  underlying  the  size  and 
composition  of  our  strategic  forces:  de- 
terrence, not  counterforce.  I  was  pleased 
to  stand  beside  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yesterday  to  applaud  his  driving 
home  that  lesson. 

In  another  vitally  important  area, 
however,  we  still  seem  to  be  navigating 
In  a  heavy  fog.  We  are  still  groping  for 
the  real  intentions  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  total  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

On  September  30,  in  an  extenders  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  stressed  the  fact  that  In  approv- 
ing title  IV  of  the  draft  extension  bill. 
Congress  by  overwhelming  votes  ex- 
pressed its  view  that  there  should  be 
total  American  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  contingent  only  on  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Senate  reaffirmed  that  position 
that  very  day  by  again  passing  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident were: 

First.  The  Congress  wants  us  to  get 
all  our  men  out;  the  President  implies 
leaving  a  residual  force. 

Second.  The  Congress  sets  only  one 
condition  for  withdrawal;  the  President 
sets  many,  including  giving  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  chance  to  develop  a 
democratic  system. 

In  the  course  of  the  colloquy.  I  asked 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania when  the  President  ever  promised 
total  withdrawal  provided  there  was  a 
total  release  of  prisoners  and  an  ac- 
counting for  t?iase  missing  in  action. 

The  minority  leader  replied  that  he 
had  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

He  then  introduced  into  the  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  Clark  McGregor, 
counsel  to  the  President. 

The  pertinent  paragraphs  of  that 
letter  quoted  President  Nixon  as  stating : 

Our  goal  of  ending  the  American  Involve- 
ment, of  preventing  a  Communist  take-over, 
of  obtaining  the  return  of  our  POWs,  can 
be  attained,  in  my  opinion,  and  will  be  at- 
tained, and  the  complete  American  with- 
drawal consistent  with  that  goal  will  occur. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  as  a  result  of 
a  change  of  policy,  a  change  of  policy  that 
might  be  brought  upon  the  Administration 
by  Congressional  action — I  don't  anticipate 
this,  but  It  has  been  speculated  about — we 
move  more  precipitately,  everything  that  we 
have  fought  for  In  Vietnam  could  be  lost. 

So  I  would  simply  say  that  we  feel  that 
our  policy  of  ending  American  Involvement 
In  a  way  that  would  prevent  a  Communist 
take-over  and  give  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  chance  to  develop  a  democratic  system 


which  more  closely  meets  our  standards — that 
goal  can  be  reached. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  my  origi- 
nal question  remains  unanswered :  When 
did  the  President  ever  promise  total 
withdrawal  provided  there  is  a  total 
release  of  POW's  and  an  accounting  for 
missing  men? 

The  answer  is :  Never. 

I  submit,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
original  contention  holds  true :  The  Con- 
gress sets  only  one  condition  for  total 
American  military  withdrawal — the  re- 
lease of  our  POW's.  The  President  sets 
many  conditions. 

The  fog  surrounding  the  administra- 
tion's Intentions  In  Vietnam  has  not 
lifted. 

That  Is  why  we  must  insist,  this  time, 
that  the  stronger  Mansfield  amend- 
ment in  the  present  military  procure- 
ment bill  not  be  watered  down.  We  must 
stay  with  It. 


of.  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  10422.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  Stat«6  Code,  to  limit  the  separation 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  415)  providing 
for  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971,  to  Tuesday, 
October  12,  1971,  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  on  Thursday  morning, 
following  the  remarks  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Ohiles  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  30.  An  act  to  cstablLsh  the  Arches  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Utah;   and 

S.  1116.  An  act  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Berna- 
dette  Han  Brundage; 

H.R.  1970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Andree  Slmone  Van  Moppes  and  her  son, 
Alain  Van  Moppes; 

H.R.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  F. 
Sullivan; 

H.R.  2108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Neme- 
sio  Gomez-Sanchez; 

H.R.  3082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie  B. 
(Mallt)   Morris  and  Henry  B.   (Mallt)   Morris; 

H.R.  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  A.  Buensalldo  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Raymond  A.  Buensalldo  and  Jacque- 
line A.  Buensalldo; 

H  R.  3425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tzlmlnadls; 

H.R.  6503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Claire  E.  Bron; 

H.R.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  Amirault; 

H.R.  8083.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Oode,  to  provide  a  career  program 
for,   and   greater   flexibility   in   m&uagement 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoifliced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S  47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore  Lekanof; 

S  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sln-Kel- 
FVing; 

S.  1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok;  and 

S.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Buenaventura  and  her  daughter  Llclla  B. 
Ocariza. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

H.R.  1867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bern- 
adette  Han  Brundage; 

H.R.  1970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Andree  Slmone  Van  Moppes  and  her  son, 
Alain  Van  Moppes; 

H.R.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F.  Sullivan; 

H.R.  2108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nemcslo 
Gomez-Sanchez; 

H.R.  3082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronnie 
B.  (Mallt)  Morris  and  Henry  B.  (Mailt) 
Morris; 

H  R  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  A.  Buensalldo  and  her  minor  chU- 
dren.  Raymond  A.  Buensalldo  and  Jacqueline 
A  Buensalldo; 

H  R.  3425.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tzlmlnadls; 

H  R.  6503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Claire  E.  Bron;  and 

H.R.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Vincent  Amirault;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlctary. 

H.R.  8083  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  career  program  for. 
and  greater  flexibility  In  management  of.  air 
traffic  controllers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

HR  10422.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  separation 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  tcxlay,  October  6,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Plore  Lekanof. 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sln-kel- 
Pong. 

S.  1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok. 

S.  1769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Buenaventura  Ocariza  and  her  daughter  Lu- 
cUa  B.  Ocariza. 
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CREATION  OF  A  COPYRIGHT  IN 

CERTAIN  RECORDINGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  646. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  <S.  646)  to  amend  title  17  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound 
recordings  for  the  purpoee  of  protecting 
against  unauthorized  duplication  and 
piracy  of  sound  recording,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  on  page  2,  line  17, 
strike  out  "P"  and  insert:  '\i5";  and  on 
page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  all  after  "enact- 
ment." down  through  and  including 
"date."  in  line  16,  and  insert  'The  pro- 
visions of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  only  to  soxmd  recordings  fixed, 
published,  and  copyrighted  on  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  before 
January  1,  1975,  and  nothing  In  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  shall  be  applied  retro- 
actively or  be  construed  as  affecting  in 
any  way  any  rights  with  respect  to  sound 
recordings  fixed  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  S.  646 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  pirating  of  phono- 
graph records  and  tapes  by  extending 
copyright  protection  to  record.s  and  tape."^. 
This  legislation  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  4  with  two 
amendments,  one  of  which  is  of  a  techni- 
cal nature.  The  other  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  granting  of  copyright  pro- 
tection shall  expire  on  December  31, 
1974.  The  puipose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  permit  the  Congress  to  again  con- 
sider this  subject  when  it  acts  on  the 
long  delayed  omnibus  copyright  revision 
bill.  The  amendment  Ls  agreeable  to  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
minority  concurs  In  my  recommendation 
that  the  Senate  accept  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ments. 

I  may  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  this  afternoon,  I  was  di- 
rected as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  take  the  action  I  ha\e  now  re- 
quested of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  646. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


REVISION  IN  COTTON  GINNING 
REPORT  DATES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  932. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  fS.  932)  to  amend  tiUe  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  in 
the  cotton  ginning  report  dates  which 
was.  on  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "report" 
and  Insert  "reports". 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  yesterday  passed  S.  932  with  a 
technical  amendment,  merely  substitut- 
ing the  plural  "reports"  for  the  singular 
"report"  in  the  section  heading.  This  is 
a  purely  technical  amendment.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  932. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  he 
will  tell  us  the  schedule  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

In  response,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  minority  leader, 
that  the  Senate  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be 
recognized,  and  there  will  be  a  morning 
hour  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

When  that  is  completed,  the  pay  reso- 
lution will  be  brought  up  Immediately, 
and.  If  perchance  it  Is  not,  we  hope  to 
take  up  the  continuing  resolution  on  ap- 
propriations and  supplemental  appro- 
priations instead,  both  of  which  will  take 
little  or  no  time  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  will  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Excuse  me.  They 
will  be  coming  up  Friday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  reported  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
a.s  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  pay  resolution. 

On  Friday,  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
10  a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  any 
Senators  who  have  special  orders,  the 
business  will  be  the  two  appropriation 
measures — the  continuing  resolution 
and  the  urgent  supplemental  having  to 
do  with  unemployment  compensation  for 
Vietnam  vctcran.s. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  will  consider 
S.  2482,  authorizing  financial  support  for 
improvements  in  Indian  education.  Ac- 
cording to  those  who  will  be  managing 
the  bill,  tliere  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
S.  2482. 

If  this  Is  out  of  the  way,  the  Senate 
will  then  adjourn  from  Friday  until 
Tuesday,  because  the  calendar  will  be 
virtually  clear. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  Following  the  usual 
procedures  during  the  morning  hour,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  tlie  consideration  of 
S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend  tlie  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970. 

When  that  bill  is  disposed  of,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  the  DC.  home  rule  bill, 
which  will  be  under  the  managership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  take  due  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  on  Monday 
next  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
victory  of  the  Pittsbui-gh  Pirates  In  the 
National  League  and  their  forthcoming 
victory  over  Baltimore  in  the  Woild 
Series. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  the  majority  leader 
wlio  both  happen  to  \x  from  Montana, 
even  though  representing  different 
States,  anticipate  that  Dave  McNally 
will  put  a  different  ending  to  that  game 
when  it  comes  off  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tlie  floor,  but  I  feel  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland — either 
Senator  from  Maryland — for  at  least  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  just  want  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
well  enjoy  his  moment  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  because  we  think  it  will  be  short- 
lived. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  are  happy  to  be  allied 
witli  the  majority  .eader  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  for  the  puipose  of 
calling  up  a  nomination. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  a  nomina- 
tion reported  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  requirement 
that  the  nomination  lie  over  for  one  day 
be  waived,  and  that  it  t>e  brought  up  for 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President.  To  what  nomination  are 
we  addressing  ourselves? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  This  is  a  nomination  to 
the  Court  of  MihtaiT  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
of  Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  this  rela- 
tively young  man  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  good 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  be  a  judge  under 
our  Constitution.  I  think  that  because  of 
his  wide  experience,  both  military  and 
judicial,  he  will  be  a  credit  to  this  im- 
portant court. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talking  vrith 
Judge  Duncan,  and  I  went  into  his  legal 
experience  and  his  qualifications. 

He  has  been  a  Judge  in  Ohio.  He  served 
2  years  In  the  Army.  He  appears  well 
qualified  to  be  on  the  Military  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  he 
will  be  a  credit  to  that  court. 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
this  moment  to  comment  on  the  confir- 
mation of  the  appointment  of  Robert  M. 
Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Judge  on  the 
U  S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

I  have  known  Judge  Duncan  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  enjoys  a  very  high 
r^uUtion  in  the  legal  profession  and  in 
his  sei-vice  on  the  bench.  I  believe  that 
his  will  be  an  outstanding  appointment. 
We  are,  I  believe,  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  this  caUber  undertaking  such  a 
difficult  position  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confiraied. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    SAXBE.    Mr.    President,    I    move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


AMENDMENT  OF   DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA   ELECTION    ACT 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 2495. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  IS.  24351  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert : 
ThBt  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Ac! 
(Act  of  August  12,  1955  1 69  Stat.  699)  a.s 
amended,  DC.  Code,  sec  1  1100  et  seq.)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1  )  Subsection  i2)  of  .section  2  is  amended 
a.s  follows: 

(A)  Oause  (A»  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"one-year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "six-month  period"  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon •■,  except  in  the  case  of  an  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Slates  the  period  shall  be  thirty 
davs". 

(B)  Clause  (B)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-one'  and  in.sertlng  in  lie<i  there- 
of "eighteen". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)|A)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  10  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  the 
twenty-first  day  following  such  election"  and 
by  Inserting  Instead  "on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  foUowlng  such  election". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  petition 
nominating  a  candidate  for  the  office  referred 
to  In  clause  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  If  the  rules  of  the  political  party  of  the 
candidate  for  whom  such  petition  is  being 
circulated  require  a  statement  on  such  peti- 
tion indicating  which  prospective  presiden- 
tial candidate  such  candidate  supports,  or  a 
statement  indicating  that  he  supports  no 
prospective  candidate,  the  Board  shall  affix 
such  statement  to  such  petition." 

(4)  SubaecUon  <c)  of  section  8  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 


ing new  sentence:  "With  respect  to  the  ballot 
for  any  election  for  the  office  referred  to  In 
clauae  (2)  of  the  first  aectlon  of  this  Act. 
If  the  rtUes  of  a  political  party  require  the 
voters  of  such  party  to  be  InfcH-med  on  the 
ballot  as  to  which  prospective  presidential 
candidate  each  candidate  of  such  political 
party  for  such  office  supports,  the  Board  shall 
Indicate  such  commitment,  or  lack  thereof, 
for  each  candidate  on  the  ballot  for  such  poli- 
tical party." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows; 

That  subsection  (2|  of  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  EUectlon  Act  (Act  of 
August  12.  1956  <69  Stat.  699 1  as  amended. 
DC.  Code.  sec.  1  1100  et  seq  )  is  amended 
as  follows; 

(11  Clause  (a)  Is  .imended  by  striking  out 
■one-year  period"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "ninety-day  period"  and  by  InserUng  at 
the  end  thereof  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon", except  in  the  case  of  an  election  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  Preeldeul  of 
the  United  States  the  period  shall  be  thin  y 
days". 

(2)  Claiuse  (b)  Is  amended  by  .striking  out 
"twenty-one"  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"eighteen". 

Tl:ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missoiui. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SOUTH  ASIAN  RELIEF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  tragedj-  in  East 
Pakistan  and  its  consequences.  All  of  us 
liave  been  deeply  moved  by  the  suffering 
of  uncounted  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  been  affected  by  events  tliere 
this  year. 

But.  Mr.  President,  tlie  time  has  come 
to  restore  balance  to  the  public  and  con- 
gressional discussion  of  this  issue.  I  fully 
understand  why  a  gieat  deal  of  emotion 
has  crept  into  and  warjjed  the  discus- 
sion. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  talk 
reasonably  about  the  best  way  to  help 
these  people.  No  one  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  exploiting  this  emotion  for  parti- 
san jjolitical  purposes  here.  The  Job  is 
difficult  enough  and  costly  enough  as  it 
is. 

Let  me  first  lay  to  rest  the  myth  that 
the  administration  has  not  resF>onded  to 
this  crisis  with  compassion  for  the  suf- 
fering of  others  and  has  stood  idly  by. 
The  public  record  shows  that  U.S.  as- 
sistance— now  valued  at  $222.8  million — 
Is  about  50-percent  more  than  that  of  all 
the  other  nations  combined.  Let  me  re- 
view for  just  a  moment  the  outlines  of  our 
present  assistance  program  for  East 
Pakistan  and  for  the  Pakistani  refugees 
in  India: 

For  the  over  8  million  refugees  in  In- 
dia, the  United  States  has  so  far  con- 
tributed $77 JJ  million  under  U.N.  coordi- 
nation. This  has  gone  for  emergency 
food,  clothes,  \itally  needed  medical 
care,  shelters,  and  sanitation  facilities 
for  those  who  crossed  the  bordeis  in 


flight.  And  an  important  and  sometimes 
tmnoticed  factor  in  providing  siKh  as- 
sistance is. the  U.S.  capability  for  having 
the  appropriate  transport  facilities  to 
get  these  items  in  quickly  or,  for  example, 
to  move  refugee  populations  closer  to 
relief  distribution  centers.  In  short,  for 
the  refupees  in  India  the  United  SUtes 
responded  immediately  and  generously 
with  both  the  fimds  and  the  machinery 
to  expedite  our  relief  assistance. 

For  some  70  million  people  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  United  States  has  commit- 
ted $145  million  in  humanitarian  relief, 
through  the  U.N.  reUef  operation.  This 
includes  shipment  of  over  1  million  tons 
of  food  and  assistance  of  all  kinds — 
transport,  technical  advice,  housinp. 
medical  supplies,  and  help  in  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  items.  Everything  possible 
is  being  done  to  help  avert  the  famine 
which  has  been  a  very  real  prospect.  The 
United  States  almost  singlehandedly  is 
keeping  the  food  supply  pipeline  full  and 
is  also  providing  the  means  to  get  the 
food  from  the  overburdened  ports  to  the 
people.  The  United  States  is  also  meeting 
much  of  the  cost  of  tlie  U.N.  relief  opera- 
tion. 

Much  more,  of  course,  needs  to  ne 
done,  and  this  also  is  recognized  by  the 
administration.  This  week  the  President 
submitted  a  request  to  Congress  for  an 
additional  $250  million.  In  doing  so.  he 
has  endorsed  the  $100  miUion  inserted 
into  the  foreiun  assistance  appropriation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and.  re- 
flecting the  administration's  close  review 
of  tlie  situation,  he  has  recommended 
an  additional  $150  million.  This  money 
will  go  for  nonfood  assistance  and  will  be 
supplemented  with  more  food  shipnieni.'^ 
and  nondollar  aid  as  they  are  required. 
As  to  the  future,  the  administration  is 
continuing  to  re\-iew  the  situation  at  a 
high-level.  It  is  being  assisted  in  thi.s 
Job  by  a  distinguished  panel — the  Ad- 
nsory  Panel  for  South  Asian  Rehef— 
of  prominent  and  concerned  Americans 
appointed  by  the  President. 

I  would  like  at  this  pdnt  to  einplia.si;  e 
an  important  premise  that  underlies  tlie 
President's  program.  It  is  unfortunate! .v 
a  premise  that  has  not  been  adequately 
recognized  in  much  of  the  discussion  on 
this  floor. 

All  of  this  assistance  is  based  on  the 
view  tliat  one  cannot  approach  this 
liroblem  by  dealing  only  with  Uie 
refugees  in  India.  Legislation  lias  been 
proposed  in  tliis  Chamber  to  provide 
$400  million  in  assistance  for  refugees 
in  India.  That  is  welcome,  and  theie  will 
be  serious  discussion  of  how  best  to  help 
those  peoiile.  But  tliat  proposal  make.- 
no  provision  at  all  for  dealing  with  uie 
root  of  the  problem  in  East  Pakistan. 

EveiTOiie  agiees  that  we  must  help  l1k> 
refugees  in  India.  That  is  not  an  issue 
Anyone  who  tries  to  maite  an  issue  of  it 
reveals  a  narrow,  one-dimensional  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  the  refugees  is  only 
one  part  of  a  larger  pi-oblem.  It  is  woe- 
fully shortsighted  to  tjJk  only  about 
them.  If  we  were  to  concentrate  only  on 
their  relief,  we  would  almost  certainly 
assin^  that  tliey  would  beoome  perma- 
nent refugees,  and  we  would  probabUv 
assure  that  their  number  would  Increase. 
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I.  for  one,  could  not  be  party  to  a 
policy  which  in  effect  doomed  millions 
of  people  to  a  permanent  life  as  refugees 
and  mswle  no  realistic  provision  for  at 
least  trying  to  create  conditions  which 
might  permit  them  to  return  home,  and 
allay  conditions  which  would  create  still 
more  of  them. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  help  the  ref- 
ugees, and  the  President  hsis  requested 
substantial  funds  for  that  purpose.  But 
it  is  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  that 
will  determine  whether  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional flood  of  refugees  or  whether 
conditions  will  develop  which  will  en- 
courage some  of  the  present  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes.  If  there  is  famine 
in  East  Pakistan,  certainly  none  of  the 
present  refugees  will  return  and,  worse 
yet,  millions  more  people  may  flee  their 
homes. 

That  is  why  the  President's  program 
provides  not  only  for  the  refugees  in 
India  but  also  seeks  the  means  to  alle- 
viate suffering  and  avert  famine  in  East 
Pakistan.  This  Is  a  broad  and  balanced 
humanitarian  approach  to  the  whole 
problem — not  an  ideologically  inspired 
half  solution. 

Second,  let  me  address  the  general 
posture  of  our  Government  toward  the 
situation  in  South  Asia.  I  mu-st  again  say 
that  all  of  us  are  deeply  moved  by  the 
great  human  misery  that  has  resulted 
from  events  this  year  in  South  Asia. 
There  is  compassion  and  moral  indigna- 
tion in  all  of  us  over  these  events.  But 
the  issue  for  foreign  governments  is 
what  they  can  actually  do  in  the  real 
world  to  keep  the  situation  from  getting 
worse  and  even  hopefully  to  help  set  it 
on  the  road  toward  improvement. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  can  be.st 
help  by  simply  giving  outraged  voice  to 
our  Indignation.  Some  Individual  Amer- 
icans— certain  Members  of  this  body  in 
particular — have  tried  that  and  have 
been  denied  access  to  East  Pakistan.  Yet 
East  Pakistan  is  where  the  solution  or 
the  exacerbation  of  this  problem  will  be 
found.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
impxjrtance  that  in  the  name  of  moral- 
ity we  not  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  only 
people — the  Government  of  Pakistan — 
that  have  the  capacity  to  change  the 
immediate  situation. 

I  do  not  say  this  harshly,  but  with 
regret.  How  much  better  would  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Government,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  served  if 
Members  of  this  body  recently  in  the  area 
had  been  able  to  bring  back  to  us  In- 
sights and  proposals  for  a  total  solution 
to  this  problem.  As  it  is.  we  are  given 
only  a  proposal  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  already  committed  as  ref- 
ugees. We  are  given  no  proposal  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  people  in  the  area 
where  there  is  hope — hope  that  people 
already  in  their  homes  may  remain  there 
and  hope  that  people  who  are  now  ref- 
ugees may  return  to  their  homes. 

What  if  the  UJ3.  Government  had 
similarly  been  denied  access  to  that 
area  of  potential  famine?  Would  it  serve 
the  Interest*  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  in  East  Pakistan  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  Indian  refugee  camps,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Goverimient  of  India,  for  the 


United  States  to  be  standing  by  as  a 
spectator  unable  effectively  to  bring  to 
bear  its  great  resources  to  avert  famine? 
Giving  vent  to  our  emotions  satisfies 
moral  impulse,  but  it  is  not  always  the 
best  way  to  achieve  results,  and  when 
this  is  the  case — as  it  is  in  East  Paki- 
stan— is  it  not  a  very  questionable 
morality? 

The  answer  is  clearly  that  there  are 
some  situations  in  which  it  is  more  effec- 
tive to  swallow  ones  emotions  and  to 
get  on  with  the  job  in  the  best  way  that 
circumstances  permit.  There  is  a  strong 
argument  in  this  case  for  quietly  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
military  and  economic  assistance — as  the 
administration  has  done — and  doing 
what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation  but  without  antagonizing 
those  who  control  the  area  wliich  is  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

Otherwise,  we  would  only  be  satisfy- 
ing ourselves  and  destroying  any  oppor- 
tunity we  might  have  to  do  anything  of 
real  significance  to  help  those  who  are 
suffering.  Tiiis  is  not  acting  without 
reference  to  traditional  American 
humanitarian  values  and  principles  eus 
some  have  implied.  It  is,  I  submit,  a  basic 
humanitarian  response  to  act  flr.st  in  the 
interests  of  others  who  are  suffering 
rather  than  to  satisfy  oneself. 

It  has  been  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  there  can  be  no  normal 
economic  development  assistance  in  a 
situation  as  disrupted  as  this  one.  The 
United  States  has  not  made  any  new 
commitments  of  such  development  as- 
sistance this  year.  All  assistance  com- 
nutted  to  Pakistan  this  year  has  been 
directed  at  the  relief  effort  and  surely  no 
one  ran  find  fault  with  helping  innocent 

people. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  ab>out 
what  is  described  as  the  continued  flow 
of  military  assistance.  What  are  the 
facts?  Some  $3 '2  million  in  spare  parts 
have  left  the  United  States  in  the  last 
6  montlis.  At  tJie  same  time,  no  new 
commitments  have  been  made  and  no 
new  licenses  for  export  have  been  i.ssued. 
At  most,  another  $2 '2  million  might  be 
shipped,  if  present  practice  were  con- 
tinued. Is  it  conceivable  by  any  objective 
standards  tliat  this  kind  of  equipment 
could  liave  changed  the  military  balance 
in  East  Pakistan?  The  answer  Is  ob- 
viously that  it  could  not.  Nor  can  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  have  any  Illu- 
sions that  it  is  being  supported  militarily 
by  the  United  States  when  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  orders 
have  not  been  filled. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  plea  to  my  col- 
leagues to  restore  balance  and  perspec- 
tive to  the  discussion  of  this  issue.  We 
are  all  subject  to  the  great  emotional 
pressures  generated  by  hiunan  misery  on 
this  scale.  But  let  us,  at  least  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  what  we  can  do,  try  to  put 
those  emotions  in  perspective  and  try  to 
leave  politics  aside.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  major  program  which  ad- 
dresses the  totality  of  this  problem— 
not  Just  one  part  of  it — and  this  deserves 
serious,  unemotional,  nonpartisan  dis- 
cussion. Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  made 
proposals  of  their  own,  and  they  should 
be  seriously  discussed. 


In  the  true  American  humanitarian 
tradition,  let  us  think  first  of  the  people 
suffering  as  a  result  of  developments  in 
East  Pakistan  and  construct  our  policies 
to  meet  their  longer  run  needs  and  not 
Just  what  we  might  perceive  to  be  our 
own  shorturn  gains  or  satisfactions. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's pohcy  toward  South  Asia  and  it 
deserves  our  full  support. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  close  by  say- 
ing that  this  is  a  plea  to  all  my  colleagues 
to  restore  balance  and  perspective  in  the 
discussion  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  President  Nixon  concerning 
East  Pakistan  and  the  problems  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Presidential  Statement 

I  am  today  requesting  tlie  Congress  to 
appropriate  additional  funds  to  meet  humaa 
needs  In  South  Asia.  The  United  States  has 
been  deeply  concerned  over  the  situation  lit 
South  Asia  both  on  humanitarian  grounds 
and    because   of   the    implications   for  peace. 

Recent  events  In  East  Pakistan,  coni- 
poiuidmg  the  destruction  from  natural  dis- 
asters, have  led  to  widespread  human  suf- 
fering. Unchecked  this  situation  could  drllt 
toward  greater  disaster  In  the  form  of  famine 
(ir  even  war  It  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
Administration  to  relieve  suffering  and  help 
avert  such  a  situation. 

Acting  on  Its  mandate  as  the  conscience 
of  the  world  community,  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
General,  has  focused  concern  on  the  plight  of 
liiose  who  are  caught  In  this  situation. 
Through  Its  special  missions  in  Dacca  and 
New  D^Slil.  the  United  Nations  has  also  pro- 
vlfted  the  operational  framework  for  chan- 
neling relief  supplies  to  the  millions  who 
need  thf>ni  both  in  India  and  in  East  Pak- 
iMiin 

Many  countries  and  private  donors  are 
responding  to  this  enormovis  challenge.  The 
United  States  has  already  provided  sub- 
stftutlftl  amounts  of  food  and  foreign  ex- 
change to  support  the  programs  of  the 
Uiilred  Nations  In  aid  of  the  mllUons  of  refu- 
ppes  In  India  and  the  millions  who  could 
f.icp    starvation    In    East    Pakistan. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done— by  the  United 
St.iTos  and  by  other  donors.  The  costs  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  through  this 
fl.soal  year  are  expected  to  be  over  a  billion 
dollars,  fur  beyond  the  means  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  House  of  Representatives  early 
recognized  the  need  for  unusual  humani- 
tarian relief  for  Etouth  Asia  and  on  August  3, 
1971.  authorized  $100  million  in  additional 
funds  under  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  magnitude  of 
the  need  has  grown.  It  Is  also  important 
that  we  be  able  to  play  our  proper  role 
promptly  If  contingencies  in  the  relief  oper- 
ation arise. 

I  therefore  urge  that,  in  addition  to  com- 
pleting action  on  the  House  Initiative,  the 
Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  •ISO  million  for  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan  and  for  humanitarian  relief  In 
East  Pakistan  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Together  with  food  supplied  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  these  funds  will  enable  us  to 
do  our  share  in  mitigating  the  efTecta  of  this 
human  crisis,  and  thus  help  avert  the  deeper 
tragedies    that    all    too   easily    could   follow. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  B'VTUD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vuginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ter  the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
undCT  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  reoogniaed  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  each  and  to  the  order 
stated:  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirei  . 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
Senators  luider  the  orders  previously 
entered,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  pay  resolution  will  be  called  up 
diu-ing  the  day,  and  in  all  likelihood  im- 
mediately following  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

Under  the  law,  the  time  for  debate  on 
that  resolution  will  be  limited  to  2  hours 
and  no  amendments  may  be  offered 
thereto.  The  resolution  is  not  subject  to 
any  motion  to  recommit,  nor  is  a  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  thereon  in  order. 
There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 


the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  tintil 
10  o'clock  UMnorrow  moming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
October  7.  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  October  6. 1971 : 

US    Navt 

Rear  Adm  Kent  L.  Lee.  US.  Navy,  having 
been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiraJ  wbUe  so  serving 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  am.  Af- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fuither  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  6.  1971: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sekvici 

Malcolm  Toon  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Sen-Ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ainl)»SBador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uie  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Ttigoelavla. 

U.S.    CotJKT    OF    MlLJTiUIT    APPEALS 

Robert  M  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  l>e  Jtidge. 
US  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  for  the  teri» 
of  15  years  expiring  May  1.  1986. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear: 
hut  of  power,  and  oj  love  and  of  a  sound 
mind—n  Timothy  1:  7. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  in  whose 
bands  are  all  the  nations  of  Uie  eartii, 
grant  to  them  Thj-  guidance  and  Thy 
wisdom  that  they  may  prosper  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  their  citizens  and 
the  well-being  of  mankind.  Grant  that  all 
people  and  all  races  may  feel  their  kin- 
biap  with  each  otl>er  since  all  men  are 
Thy  children. 

■We  pray  especially  for  our  own  beloved 
Nation,  set  amid  the  perplexities  of  a 
changiiig  order  and  face  to  face  with 
new  and  challenging  tasks.  Deliver  us 
from  hatred,  jealousy  and  ill  will.  Stim- 
ulate within  us  the  spirit  of  justice,  toler- 
ance, and  friendliness.  Unite  us  as  a  peo- 
ple that  we  may  work  togeUier  for  our 
own  good  ai^d  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind. May  wars  soon  cease  and  the  day 
come  wheii  there  will  be  in  reahty  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

All  this  we  ask  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  lias  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEED-LENT  ANTTBU8ING  DIS- 
CHARGE PETITION 

<Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
tills  time  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
the  Steed-Lent  antiljusing  discharge 
petition  is  now  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
available  for  signature.  I  know  this  is  a 
long  rocky  road  to  a  distant  goal,  but  it 
'■i  the  only  route  available  to  us. 

I  say  to  tlie  Members,  if  forced  busing 
has  not  reached  your  district  yet,  that  is 
no  reason  not  to  sign  this  petition,  be- 
cause the  forced  busing  will  reach  your 
district,  and  when  it  does  you  are  in 
trouble.  So  I  hope  as  many  of  my  friends 
as  possible  will  sign  this  Steed-Lent  dis- 
charge petition. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  business  of  the  Cuyahoga  Cotmty 
Board  of  Mental  Retardation,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  required  that  I  return  tm- 
expectedly  to  Cleveland  on  Monday, 
October  4.  Thus  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
House  Resolution  596,  disapproving  the 
Pi-esidenfs  action  in  postponing  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  scheduled  pay  increases. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  for  the  resolution. 


THE  1970  HANDGUN  MURDERS  IN 
TOKYO:  THREE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  bis  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  In  1970 
538  i^eople  were  murdered  with  handgtms 
in  New  York  City. 


In  1970  in  Tokjo.  a  city  almost  half 
ag^ain  as  large  as  New  York,  how  many 
people  do  you  suppose  were  mmdeied 
with  handgtms?  Exactly  three. 

This  startlmg  contrast  was  reported 
last  Simday  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
article  will  appear  in  today's  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

Also  in  1970  there  were  74.102  rob- 
beries in  New  York  City.  In  Tokyo — 474 

According  to  Japanese  poUce  officials, 
the  absence  of  handguns  In  tJie  hands  of 
tlie  public  is  a  key  factor  In  keeping  the 
murder  and  robbery  rate  down. 

In  Japan  only  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  ballistic  researchers,  and  sporting 
marksmen  may  have  pistols,  and  their 
use  is  carefully  regulated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going  to 
come  to  our  senses  and  start  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  is  pleading  with 
us  to  do? 

TEXTILE  QUOTAS 

'  Mr  DORN  asked  and  was  given  i>er- 
mission  to  address  tne  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameiican 
jobs  are  at  slake  in  the  present  textile 
negotiations  with  Japan.  The  future  ol 
our  textile  industry  and  the  jobs  of  2.3 
milhon  Americans  are  hanging  in  the 
balance.  The  good  faith  of  the  admims- 
tration  is  on  the  line,  in  view  of  its  re- 
peated pronouncements  that  the  textile 
industry  is  in  a  different  category  and  is 
in  need  of  special  assistance. 

The   textile   negotiations   with  Japan 
have  reached  a  critical  stage.  The  Japa- 
nese have  manifested  unprecedented  ho.*;- 
tility  toward  any  meaningful  agreement 
I  urge  the  President  to  stand  firm  and  in- 
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voke  quotas  if  an  agreement  is  not  forth- 
coming by  October  15.  In  such  action  the 
President  would  have  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  this  House,  which  passed  the 
Mills  fair  trade  bill  last  year.  The  Mills 
bill  was  introduced  again  on  January  22 
of  this  year  and  would  have  passed,  but 
lor  the  hope  of  a  negotiated  agreement. 
Mr.  Mills  has  assured  us  his  bill  wUl  yet 
be  considered  should  the  Japanese  fail  to 
adopt  a  fair  trade  policy.  We  must  not 
permit  the  Japanese  to  delay  longer.  We 
must  not  play  politics  and  international 
flim-flam  with  an  industry  so  vital  to  the 
defense  and  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  been  long  suffering  and 
patient  in  dealing  with  our  Japanese 
friends.  The  time  has  come  for  forthright 
action. 

SALUTE  TO  NATIONS  4-H 
CLUB  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  more  than  231,500  young 
people  involved  in  4-H  programs  in  In- 
diana as  we  observe  National  4-H  Club 
Week. 

As  a  former  4-H'er  and  member  of  the 
4-H  Council  in  Fountain  County,  Ind.,  I 
am  proud  to  he  among  the  more  than 
27  million  men  and  women  wlio  once  were 
active  in  the  4-H  program  in  our  Nation. 

The  4-H  theme  for  1971.  "4-H  Bridges 
the  Gap,"  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
more  than  4  million  i>oys  and  girls  now 
enrolled  nationally  in  this  organization 
dedicated  to  positive  involvement  and 
community  action  program.s. 

One  of  the  major  attractions  of  the 
4-H  program,  wlaich  makes  it  relevant  in 
a  constantly  changing  world,  is  its  flexi- 
bility. While  it  was  originally  established 
as  a  rural-oriented  organization,  it  has 
for  the  past  two  decades  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  small  towns,  metro- 
politan suburbs,  and  the  inner  city  areas. 

Today's  4-H  program  focuses  on  the 
young  people  of  our  Nation,  wherever 
he  or  she  lives,  providing  them  with  an 
opportunity  for  personal  development 
into  strong,  conscientious,  and  dedicated 
citizens.  Through  individual  projects,  in- 
cluding agricultural  projects,  domestic 
skills,  and  citizenship  training,  4-Hers 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing. 

In  observing  National  4-H  Week,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  emphasize 
tlie  vital  role  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  volunteer  leaders,  parents,  and 
businessmen  play  in  tlie  4-H  success 
story.  Their  selfsacriflce  and  personal 
involvement  and  the  response  of  these 
young  people  reveal  an  important  ele- 
ment that  is  often  talked  about  but  ig- 
nored in  our  society — two  way  commu- 
nication is  necessary  to  successfully 
bridge  the  generation  gap. 

Thus,  4-H  does  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  farm  and  city,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  races.  I  offer  this 
special  salute  to  all  4-Hers  this  week. 
Your  program  serves  as  a  model  at  home 
and  abroad  of  motivating  discipline  and 
responsibility. 


CALL  FOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT 
OF  AND  RELEASE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
and  194  days  have  elapsed  since  Capt. 
Floyd  Thompson  was  captured  in  South 
Vietnam  and  became  the  first  American 
prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  number  of  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing in  action  has  soared  to  more  than 
1.600  as  Hanoi  continues  to  violate  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

While  it  is  Inconceivable  that  any 
civilized  nation  would  refuse  to  af- 
ford these  men  humane  treatment,  the 
facts  are  clear  that  Hanoi  is  doing  Just 
that. 

It  is  appalling  that  Hanoi  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  identify  all  prisoners,  to 
allow  impartial  inspection  of  prison  fa- 
cilities, to  permit  the  free  excliange  of 
mail  between  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies, refused  to  release  the  seriously  ill 
and  wounded,  as  well  as  to  negotiate  for 
their  release. 

The  President  has  given  top  priority 
to  this  is.sue.  Earlier  this  week  this  body 
reaffirmed  its  pasition  toward  Hanoi 
pledging  to  do  everything  in  it*  power 
to  bring  about  the  earliest  possible  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war.  The  House 
pa.ssage  of  this  resolution  should  lay  it 
on  the  line  to  Hanoi  that  the  American 
F>cople  do  not  Intend  to  forget  these  men. 
nor  do  we  in  any  way  condone  tlieir  ac- 
tions. 

Cooperation  from  the  North  Vietnam 
Government  is  long  overdue.  Nothing  is 
more  important  tiian  the  safe  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  we  must  con- 
tinue  our   efforts   toward   this   end. 


EXPORT  TRADE  ON  AMERICAN- 
FLAG  VESSELS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly, 
we  will  be  voting  on  H  R.  10947,  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971. 1  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  adopted  a  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatzi. 
Several  weeks  ago.  Chairman  Garmatz 
In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  pointed  out  that  increased  car- 
riage of  our  export  trade  on  American- 
flag  vessels  would  contribute  substanti- 
ally to  improving  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  picture.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  annually  by  American  corporations 
to  ship  goods  on  foreign-flag  vessels, 
while  at  the  same  time  through  a  variety 
of  means  we  have  committed  ourselves 


to  a  national  program  to  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  recognized  this  serious  balance-of- 
payments  drain  and  as  provided  in  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  dealing  with 
domestic  international  sales  corpora- 
tions that  such  a  corporation  may  in- 
clude as  ex{X)rt  promotion  expenses  50 
percent  of  the  freight  paid  for  shipping 
export  property  on  board  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels. This  provision  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  encouraging  American  business- 
men to  insist  upon  U.S. -flag  vessels.  All 
too  often  in  the  past,  American  business 
concerns  have  left  the  routing  of  cargo 
up  to  their  foreign  trading  partners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Garmatz),  for  his  timely 
proposal,  and  I  wish  also  to  thank  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
adopting  this  valuable  suggestion. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


THOSE  SUPREME  COURT 
VACANCIES 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  thmgs 
President  Nixon  can  do  that  will  more 
profoundly  affect  the  future  well-being 
of  the  United  States  can  match  in  im- 
portance the  men — or  women — he  puts 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  our  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league Congressman  Richard  Poft  has 
seen  fit  to  remove  himself  from  con- 
sideration for  he  would  have  been  a 
tower  of  strength  and  stability  on  the 
High  Court.  With  others  in  this  body  I 
feel  strongly  that  when  the  ciiips  were 
down  in  tlic  other  body,  Mr.  Poff  would 
have  been  confirmed  if  nominated. 

Today's  Washington  Post  editorially 
suggests  that  it  ought  not  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  President  to  find  two  candi- 
dates whose  nominations  will  not  set  off 
the  kind  of  controversy  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  PoFF  would  allegedly  have  en- 
gendered. Presumably  the  Post  refers  to 
tJie  traditional  attitude  of  gentlemen 
from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  in 
regard  to  segregation.  Unfortunately,  for 
America,  Mr.  Poff  would  have  assured 
the  Court  of  a  member  whose  eminent 
fairness  is  matched  only  by  his  proven 
capability  to  decide  legal  cases  on  their 
merits  without  preconceived  philosophi- 
cal or  sociological  predilections. 

Among  all  the  criteria  that  must  be 
critically  evaluated  by  a  President  with 
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such  a  tremendous  responsibility,  the  as- 
surance that  a  nominee  will  not  run  hog- 
wild  on  such  a  bent  Is  high  on  the  list. 
What  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
did  after  his  appointment  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  on  the  basis  of  his 
record  in  administration  as  Governor  of 
California  and  in  law  enforcement  as 
attorney  general  of  California,  is  a 
warning  of  what  can  happen  unless  a 
President  is  convinced  that  his  nominees 
will  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
stand  four-square  for  America  once  they 
are  on  the  High  Court  for  life. 


VETO  RED  CHINA'S  ADMISSION  TO 

U.N. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
very  disquieting  reports  from  the  United 
Nations  that  the  U.S.  "two-China  policy" 
may  very  well  be  rejected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  fact,  it  begins  to  look 
more  and  more  like  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  oust  Nationalist  China  from  that 
world  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
those  who  are  tempted  to  vote  in  that 
direction  would  realize  there  is  a  growing 
number  of  Members  in  Congress  who  are 
very  much  opposed  to  this  approach. 
There  is  a  respectable  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  Congress  who  may  very  well  vote 
to  deny  any  more  American  financial 
support  to  the  U.N.  if  Nationalist  China 
is  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  fervent 
prayer  that  the  United  States  would  ex- 
ercise its  veto  power  in  the  Security 
Council  and  veto  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  on  the  Security  Council  if 
indeed  the  General  Assembly  should 
oust  Nationalist  China  from  that  world 

body. 

The  State  Department  has  tried  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  there  is  some 
question  whether  we  can  use  such  veto 
power,  but  I  have  talked  to  international 
specialists  and  lawyers  who  are  very 
learned  with  reference  to  the  rules  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  tlieir  mind  but  what  the  United 
States  does  have  veto  power  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  over  seating  Red  China  If 
Nationalist  China  is  ousted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  veto  power  is 
\ised.  otherwise  we  shall  see  another 
Yalta  in  our  lifetime. 


public  service  air  time  for  broadcasting 
of  the  program.  

The  president  of  KTUL,  James  C. 
Leake,  is  a  dedicated  citizen  with  a  long 
record  of  service  to  his  country  and  to 
the  State,  and  I  know  the  entire  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  will  Join 
me  in  offering  sincere  thanks  for  the  fine 
effort  in  support  of  this  year's  telethon. 

Jimmy  Leake  and  his  excellent  staff  at 
KTUL-TV  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
very  fine  work  and  many  personal  sacri- 
fices in  behalf  of  the  telethon,  and  for 
once  again  demonstrating  the  important 
contribution  his  station  makes  in  behalf 
of  important  public  service  projects. 


KTUL-TV  RANKS  HIGH  IN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  IN  OKLAHOMA 

I  Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know  it  was  our  privilege  recently  to 
participate  with  our  colleague,  Page  Bel- 
cher, in  the  1971  Oklahoma  telethon  for 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 

The  great  success  of  the  telethon  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  contribution 
made  by  television  station  KTUL-TV  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  providing  considerable 


THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10947)  to  provide  a  Job 
development  investment  credit,  to  reduce 
individual  income  taxes,  to  reduce  cer- 
tain excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unioi-  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10947.  with 
Mr.  Cabell  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  pending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  further  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10947)  to  provide  a  job  develop- 
ment investment  credit,  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  629,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  W81S  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
208.  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  548  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H    Res.   648 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  thaV 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reaoluilon 
(H.J.  Res.  208)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela^- 
tive  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
After  general  debate,  vphlch  shall  be  confined 
to  the  joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memt)er  of  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  ameiidmeut  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Anderson  > .  pending  which  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 548  provides  an  open  rule  with 
4  hours  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  208  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

House  Joint  Resolution  208  proposes 
the  cor-stitutional  amendment  to  insure 
that  the  equality  of  rights  of  any  person 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied. 

As  a  group,  women  have  been  victims 
of  wide  discrimination.  In  many  States 
they  are  denied  educational  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  for  men.  In  some 
States  they  are  not  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  property  and  a  wife  has  fewer 
property  rights 

Our  legal  system  currently  contains 
the  vestigec  of  a  variety  of  ancient  com- 
mon law  principles  which  discriminate 
unfairly  against  women.  This  legislation 
would  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  ai:  Irrational  discrimination  on  the 
basis  or  sex  be  eliminated. 

A  similar  proposal  passed  the  House 
in  the  last  Congress  but  did  not  pass  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  time  for 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  as  originally  introduced 
and  in  opposition  to  tlie  measure  as  re- 
ported from  committee  with  the  addition 
of  the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  recall  that  in 
the  last  Congress  this  body  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  equal  rights  amendment 
without  any  such  amendatory  language. 
I  was  proud  at  that  time  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  that  corvstitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  sex  discrimination  and  to  have 
voted  for  it.  And  it  is  with  the  same  meas- 
ure of  pride  and  enthusiasm  that  I  once 
again  rise  to  urge  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment as  originally  introduced. 

I  must  confess  that  when  this  amend- 
ment emerged  from  committee  I  had  a 
new  appreciation  for  how  the  characters 
of  Greorge  Orwell's  "Animal  Farm"  must 
have  felt  when  they  awoke  one  morning 
to  discover  that  the  seventh  command- 
ment on  the  bam  wall  had  been  revised 
to  read: 

AU  animals  are  equal,  but  some  animals 
are  more  equal  than  others. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  extend  this 
analogy  much  further,  because  then  we 
would  get  into  the  whole  question  of 
which  sex  fit  which  role  in  this  scenario, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
already  heen  excessive  use  of  the  term 
"chauvinist  pigs."  Suffice  it  to  say.  I  do 
think  it  is  curious  that  so  many  women 
are  so  adamantly  opposcl  to  this  addi- 
tional language  which  was  ostensibly 
designed  with  their  best  interests  in 
mind.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  Just  who  is  made 
more  equal  by  this  language  and  who  is 
really  protected  by  the  "protective"  laws 
this  langiiage  is  designed  to  protect. 

It  has  been  said  that  chivalry  is  dead, 
and  if  by  that  It  Is  meant  the  age  when 
women  were  placed  on  pedestals  as  you 
would  a  piece  of  statuary,  then  I  do  not 
think  we  need  mourn  its  passing.  But  the 
dictionary  tells  us  that  chivalry  includes 
such  qualities  as  courtesy  and  courage, 
fairness,  and  respect  for  women;  and  in 
that  sense  of  the  word  I  do  not  think 
chivalry  is  dead. 

I  believe  It  was  Charles  Kingsley  who 
wrote: 

The  age  of  chivalry  is  never  past,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  wrong  left  unredressed  on  earth. 

Indeed,  we  are  being  called  upon  today 
to  do  the  chivalrous  thing — to  redress  a 
wrong  out  of  fairness  and  respect  for 
women.  We  are  being  called  upon  once 
and  for  all  to  make  women  equal  under 
the  law  of  the  land — to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  their  second-class  citizenship 
from  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  nie  that  we 
are  either  serious  about  this  or  we  are 
not.  If  we  begin  to  hedge  and  qualify  the 
word  'equality,"  then  we  are  engaging  in 
what  I  would  call  an  exercise  in  quix- 
otic chivalry — we  are  tilting  at  windmills 
instead  of  smiting  the  pervasive  dis- 
crimination which  has  held  American 
women  In  legal  bondage  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

The   very   distinguished   Presidential 


Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, reporting  in  December  of 
1969,  urged  passage  of  this  amendment, 
fully  recognizing  that  it  would  impose 
upon  women  as  many  responsibilities  as 
it  would  confer  rights.  But  it  viewed  this 
objective  as  desirable.  The  task  force 
notes  the  special  need  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  because  thus  far  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  accorded  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  female  citizens.  To  quote  from 
the  task  force  report: 

A  constltuttoruU  amendment  Is  needed  to 
secure  Justice  expeditiously  and  to  avoid  the 
time,  expense,  uncertainties,  and  practical 
dlfflcuUles  of  a  case-by-case,  State-by-State 
procedure. 

I  think  the  task  force  report  was  very 
appropriately  entitled,  "A  Matter  of  Sim- 
ple Justice,"  and  that  is  really  the  cen- 
tral and  overriding  issue  in  this  debate 
today.  Miss  Virginia  Allan,  chairman  of 
the  President's  task  force,  made  a  most 
eloquent  statement  on  this  theme  in  her 
cover  letter  to  the  President  when  she 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Equality  for  women  Is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Justice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  serve  to  re- 
strict the  contribution  of  both  se.Tes.  .  .  . 
What  this  task  force  recommends  :  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  basic  changes  thpt 
wUl  bring  women  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  nece.ssary  to  healthy  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  Miss  Allan's 
appraisal  of  the  link  between  equality 
for  women  and  the  broader  questions  of 
social  justice  and  a  healthy  society.  I 
especially  agree  tiiat  so  long  as  inequities 
do  exist  in  our  sociey,  the  contributions 
of  all  individuals  and  consequently  the 
growth  of  that  society  are  inhibited.  Tills 
IS  especially  reprehensible  in  a  society 
such  as  ours  which  prides  itself  on  its 
democratic  principles  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

It  seems  to  me  these  principles  dictate 
our  strong  and  unyielding  support  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  as  originally 
introduced  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments which  would  qualify  equality  or 
compromise  justice. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  Peppper  > . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  supported  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  I  wish  warmly  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  able 
statement  and  associate  myself  with  It. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  any  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMnTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  resignation  from  com- 
mittees: 

Washington.   D.C. 

October   6.    1971. 
Hon.    Cabl    Albert, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DzAa  Mb.  Spzakek:  I  tierewlth  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and    Astronautics    and    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph    E     Karth. 
Member    of   Congrex-i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION   TO   COMMITTEE   ON 
WAYS   AND   MEANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  636* 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.    636 

Rcsohrd,  That  Joseph  E.  Karth  of  Minne- 
sota be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATION. 
DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR,    1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
29,  I  call  up  the  Joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  915>  making  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Der>artment  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
in  the  Hou.se  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  re.soUition 
as  follows : 

H  J    Res    915 

Rr.iolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  namely; 

DEPARTMENT   OP   LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

FKDERAI.    irtniMPLOTMENT    BENEFrrS    AND 
ALLOWANCES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Federal 
unemployment  benefits  and  allowances', 
$270,500,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frofn 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  urgent 
request  has  be«n  made  for  $270,500,000 
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in  additional  funds  for  vmemployment 
compensation  for  certain  beneficiaries 
under  laws  we  have  passed  during  the 
last  several  years.  These  funds  are 
needed  for  returning  veterans  and  Fed- 
eral workers  who  have  lost  their  posi- 
tions and  cannot  find  jobs,  and  for  in- 
dustrial employees  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  imports  imder  certain 
circimistances  specified  by  law. 

The  committee  report,  which  is  avail- 
able at  the  desk,  explains  the  situation 
as  to  the  need. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  any  comment  which  he  might  "wish 
to  make  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  care  of  these  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  has  handled  this  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  any  comment 
he  may  have  to  make. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  the 
approval  of  this  resolution.  The  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)  .  I  am  sure  he  will  ex- 
plain the  committee's  action. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
I  can  say  about  this  resolution.  Believe 
that  or  not.  It  Involves  a  rather  substan- 
tial sum,  $270,500,000.  It  is  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  request  and,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said,  it  has  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

It  seems  clear  that  even  this  amount  is 
an  imderestimate  of  the  requirements  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  under  the  law  there  is  no 
administrative  control  or  any  control 
through  the  appropriation  process.  The 
amount  of  funds  required,  and  of  the  ap- 
propriations we  will  have  to  pass,  is 
simply  determined  by  the  extent  of  the 
vmemployment  of  those  covered  by  the 
law,  period. 

During  the  last  few  years — and  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  this 
administration,  because  they  have  all 
been  domg  this  same  thing — but  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  executive  branch 
has  consistently  underestimated  the  rate 
of  unemployment,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  necessity  for  supplemental  appro- 
priation after  supplemental  appropria- 
tion after  supplemental  appropriation.  It 
goes  on  like  a  Tennyson's  brook.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  heard  the  testi- 
mony that  this  estimate  we  are  dealing 
with  now  Is  underestimated.  It  is  pred- 
icated, l)elieve  it  or  not,  upon  5  percent 
average  unemployment  for  the  period 
July  1.  1971.  through  June  30.  1972.  It 
has  averaged  6  percent  since  July  1  and 
is  over  6  percent  right  now.  It  was  6  or 
a  little  more  when  this  thing  came  up 
to  us  from  the  executive  branch.  They 
knew  that.  They  knew  we  knew  it.  But 


there  we  are.  It  Is  based  upon  5  percent, 
while  6  percent  is  the  reality. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  supple- 
mental is  so  large  is  that  the  funds  for 
1971  were  exhausted  early  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  the  Department  used  the 
very  special  authority  they  had  to  mort- 
gage the  1972  appropriation  to  make  up 
that  deficit  in  the  last  quarter  of  1971. 
This  accounte  for  $125  million  of  the 
$270,500,000  total. 

Of  the  remaining  $145,500,000  which 
is  for  the  deficit  in  1972.  there  are  three 
categories,  and  these  are  by  law:  $16  mil- 
lion is  for  unemployed  former  Federal 
employees;  $75,500,000  is  for  unemployed 
ex-servicemen;  finally.  $54  million  is  for 
benefits  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  the  Automotive  Products  Act 
of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  joint  resolution  is 
enacted — of  course,  it  will  be— it  will 
bring  the  total  amount  for  1972  to  $420 
million  compared  to  $442,080,000  for 
1971,  a  reduction  of  approximately  $22 

million. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  pr(x;eed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  However — now,  mark 
this — this  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  If 
the  unemployment  situation  does  not  im- 
prove dramatically  during  the  rest  of 
fiscal  year  1972  we  will  be  back  here 
again  next  sprtog  with  another  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  That  is  all 
there  is;  there  is  not  any  more,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  exemplify  and  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  a  little  more  detail  the  referred 
to  "authority  in  law,"  whereby  one  can 
"mortgage  against"  next  year's  appro- 
priation to  finish  out  the  balance  of  last 
year's  indebtedness  or  overspending? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  in  our  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  By  the  way.  the  gentleman  might 
like  to  know  that  we  did  cut  down  the 
time  limit  of  the  mortgage  from  3  months 
that  has  been  carried  in  the  last  seven 
appropriation  acts  to  2  weeks  in  the  1972 
Labor-HEW  bill.  And  we  did  this  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  they 
were  abusing  this  special  authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  FYood  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  know  how  the  gentle- 
man feels.  We  feel  the  same  way  on  mat- 
ters such  as  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
there  is  one  other  thing  which  con- 
cerns me.  At  a  recent  departmental  sem- 
inar concerning  the  new  National  Health 
Standards,  with  which  the  gentleman  is 
eminently  familiar,  the  statement  was 
made  that  regardless  of  authorizations 
and  appropriations  from  Congress  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  are 


now  being  funded  as  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  directive  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  regard- 
less of  the  final  approval  or  not  of  the 
Congress.  These  grants  have  been  forth- 
coming. The  demonstration  projects  are 
being  arranged. 

Is  there  any  legal  basis  in  this  prior 
commitment  of  obligatory  authority,  for 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No,  definitely  the  advance 
fimding  we  have  been  discussing  would 
not  apply  to  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just 
one  example  of  the  perversion  of  the  leg- 
islative process  and  the  executive  grant. 
I  can  adnse  and  tell  much  from  ex- 
perience, of  such  plans. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  lesson  should 
be  clear  to  the  Members  that  we  should 
watch  carefully  the  construction  of  our 
authorization  bills,  which  "come  home 
to  roost. "  and  must  be  fimded.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  watch  the  obligational 
authority  granted  in  advance;  as  the 
gentleman  so  aptly  defines  it  "as  a  mort- 
gage against  next  year's  appropriations," 
so  that  they  do  not  seize  dictatorial 
power  with  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  is  as  right 
as  rain. 

Let  me  say  this,  which  is  oCf  that  point: 
The  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
makes  these  people  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  come  up  here  and  testify  on 
these  figures  they  know  are  too  low.  I 
asked  them  at  the  hearings  if  they  didn't 
know  that  this  latest  estimate  was  again 
too  low.  We  had  to  press  them  fairly  hard 
first  but  they  admitted  that  their  own 
estimate  was  more  than  $100  million 
higher  than  the  one  they  were  forced  to 
try  to  jvistify. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  would  the  geptleman 
not  agree  with  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  final  solution  is  that  the  Congress 
tighten  the  purse  strings? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Certainly.  Again,  the  gen- 
tleman is  as  right  as  rain. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  simply  to  under- 
score the  comments  and  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon ) . 

It  is  rather  ridiculous  to  have  a  com- 
mittee sitting  in  good  faith  to  hear  such 
faulty  estimates  presented  to  us  as  was 
the  case  in  this  particular  regard.  We 
look  at  the  specific  flgiu-es  in  the  original 
estimates,  and  they  call  for  $274.5  mil- 
lion. With  this  supplemental  we  will  be 
up  to  a  figure  of  $545  million.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  FYood> 
said,  we  will  sUll  be  $100  million  to  $110 
million  short,  mark  my  words,  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  because  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  will  be  that  much  of  an 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  pic- 
ture. Admittedly  these  estimates  came  to 
us  with  unemployment  estimated  at  4.6 
percent  while  there  is  currently  unem- 
ployment at  a  rate  of  6  percent,  and  it 
is  hovering  at  one-tenth  of  a  point  either 
way.  I  would  expect  certainly  through 
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the  period  of  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  that  will  still  be  a  valid  flgiire  and 
it  will  require  an  additional  $100  million 
for  this  one  item. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  Members 
to  note  the  number  of  weeks  compen- 
sated for  former  Federal  employees  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  from  1.429.000  to  1,- 
692,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  ex- 
servicemen  from  3,012,320  in  1971  to  an 
estimated  4,42Q,000  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

One  final  word.  The  numljer  of  claim- 
ants to  be  paid  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  is  expected  to  be  28.285  receiv- 
ing 907.930  weelts  of  compensation  com- 
pared with  original  estimates  of  9,690 
paid  and  238,270  weeks  of  compensation. 
The  revised  estimate  for  trade  payments 
is  based  on  the  recent  data  of  several 
states  which  was  not  available  when  the 
original  estimates  were  made  to  your 
committee. 

There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  but  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  hope  that  the 
next  budget  presentation  coming  to  us 
will  have  much  more  solid  figures  than 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  past  so 
that  we  will  not  be  forced  to  come  to  you 
time  after  time  with  these  supplementals. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tlie 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tliere 
were — yeas  393,  nays  9,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows : 

(Roll   No.   289  I 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Adda  b  bo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arendi 
Asp  In 
AsplnaU 
BadlUo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
B«Klch 

Beicber 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betu 

BevlU 

BLaggi 

Blester 


YEAS— 393 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Bradema.? 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Bjrmea,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Carey.  NY. 


Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughllu 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va 
DanleU,  N  J. 
DanleLaon 
DavU,  a«. 


Davl*.  B.C. 

Dsria,  Wla. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaner 

Dellenback 

DeUums 

Dennu 

Dent 

Devlue 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eahleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Faacell 

Find  ley 

Plah 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Pord. 

William  D 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Frenzcl 
Prey 

Fulton.  Tciin. 
Puqua 
Oallllanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Ore.; 
Green.  Pa 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpeni 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 

•chmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W   Va. 
Heckler.  Masa. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HllUs 
Hogan 
HoUfteld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  NO. 
Jones,  Tenn. 


Karth 

Kart«nineier 
Kasen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KluczynaU 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Land  rum 

LatU 

Lcggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClor; 

McCliire 

McCoUister 

McOormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

MrDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinnev 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mainiard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MIkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhesd 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moeher 
Moss 

Mvirphy,  Til. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Kon&kl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poate 
Podell 
Pon 
Powell 
Prever.  NC. 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Hallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld.  111. 
Reld.  NY. 
Reuas 


Rhode! 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Bobliiaon,  Va. 

Bobloon,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Ro« 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rosteukowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Rvippe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

S&r  banes 

Sattertield 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleHelcl 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
UUinan 
Van  Deerllii 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggoniier 
Waldle 
Warn  pier 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehvirst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwacta 


Ashbrook 
Camp 

Flynt 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Ashley 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Clay 

Denholm 

Derwlnakl 

Dli;u'S 

Edwards,  La. 


NATS- 9 

Gross 

Hall 
Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Foley 

Frcllnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

O  rover 

Kee 

Kyros 

Lent 


Rarlck 
Baylor 
Schmltz 

-30 

Long,  La. 
McCloakey 
McUUlan 
MUler.  Calif. 
Passman 
Plmle 
Wldnall 
Young,  Tex. 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr  Denholm  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr  Alexander  vrtth  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penosjl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr  Foley  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr   Glalmo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Bj-rne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr   Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr   Kyros  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Plrnle, 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Kee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  HJl.  10947,  THE  REVENUE  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  MILIjS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  advised  that  in  connection 
with  the  prassage  of  H.R.  10947,  tlie 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  there  are  two  or 
three  printing  errors  in  the  bill. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  the  engrossment  of  H.R.  10947 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  certain 
corrections  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
paragraphing  to  correct  printing  errors 
in  the  reported  print  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  believe 
it  is  fairly  well  known  that  although  we 
were  not  anxious  to  have  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  we  were  anx- 
ious to  iiave  a  vote  on  final  passage.  A 
vote  on  a  measure  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  a 
rollcall  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  we 
want  the  engrossed  copy  to  be  accurate. 

How  do  we  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started  earlier  this  afteiTioon 
to  have  such  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  did  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  there  were  some  Members 
on  the  floor  any  one  of  whom  could  have 
asked  for  it.  There  was  no  quorum  pres- 
ent at  the  time.  The  rollcall,  therelore, 
would  have  been  automatic.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Michigan  was  on  the  floor  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
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man  from  Arkansas  is  correct.  I  waa  on 
the  floor.  And  I  am  not  condemning  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  not  asklnc 
for  a  rollcall  vote,  but  there  were  many 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  wanted  a  roll- 
call vote  and  wondered  why  It  was  not 
taken.  I  was  somewhat  preoccupied  try- 
ing to  arrange  a  motion  to  recommit  and, 
therefore,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall, 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  Surely. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Michigan  knows  whenever 
I  think  there  is  to  be  a  great  political  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers out  of  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  bill  com- 
ing from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  Invariably  ask  for  a  rollcall  on 
it.  Where  I  think  there  is  questionable 
gain  politically  I  do  not  ask  for  one. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  I  just  want  to  state  that  if  I  had 
not  been  called  to  the  telephone  at  the 
moment  that  the  bill  was  passed,  I  would 
have  asked  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  for  obvious  reasons. 

I  hate  to  see  the  advantage  being  given 
to  certain  Imports  with  a  surcharge  on 
them  when  the  so-called  surcharge  has 
been  lifted.  The  charge  against  imported 
parts  was  dropped  from  10.5  to  3.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  usually  ready  to 
accommodate  in  the  matter  of  rollcalls, 


but  nobody  asked  today  for  an  accom- 
modation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER   CONTINUING   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  September  29, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
916 1  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.   Res.   916 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R.'presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtiled.  That  clause 
(c)  of  section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
July  1,  1971  (Public  Law  92-38) ,  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  15,  1971"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'November  15,  1971". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  continu- 
ing resolution  which  the  House  has  con- 
sidered for  this  fiscal  year.  Just  prior  to 
July  1  Congress  approved  a  continuing 
resolution,  and  just  before  that  resolu- 
tion expired  we  approved  an  extension  of 
it.  That  second  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires on  October  15. 

The  present  rescdution  simply  provides 
that  the  existing  resolution  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  1  month  to  November  15, 
by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  re- 


maining regular  appropriation  bills  will 
generally  be  disposed  of. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  au- 
thorizaticois  and  other  factors. 

Ten  of  our  regular  appropriatirai  bills 
for  fiscal  1972  have  been  aw>roved.  Four 
of  them  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
House  because  there  is  not  adequate  leg- 
islative authorization  for  them.  We  have 
been  awaiting  adequate  authorization. 
Those  bills  that  are  awaiting  authoriza- 
tion and  which  must  be  passed  before 
we  adjourn  concern  defense  appropria- 
tions, military  construction  appropria- 
tions, foreign  aid  appropriations,  and 
District  of  Columbia  ap)propriations. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bUl  Is  awaiting  the  passage  of  a 
revenue  bill  which  is,  of  course,  handled 
by  another  committee. 

There  will  also  be  a  final  supplemental 
biU. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee acccxnpanying  the  pending  resolu- 
tion; 

STATUS  or  THT-  APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

Ten  of  the  14  regular  annual  appropriation 
bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  have  been  en- 
acted Into  law.  Pour  remain  to  be  reported 
to  the  House.  They  are: 

1.  Military  Construction,  on  whlc*  hear- 
ings were  concluded  June  29,  but  which  has 
been  awaiting  the  related  authorization  bill 
( H.R.  9844 ) ,  now  pending  In  conferenoe. 

2.  PHjrelgn  Assistance,  on  which  the  main 
hearings  were  concluded  July  1,  but  which 
has  been  awaiting  the  related  authorization 
bUl  (H.R.  9910),  now  pending  in  the  SMiate. 

3.  District  of  Columbia,  on  which  hearings 
were  concluded  prior  to  the  August  6  recess, 
but  which  Is  significantly  dependent  on  rev- 
enue legislation  not  yet  considered  by  the 
House. 

4.  Department  of  Defense,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  concluded  June  10.  but  which  has 
been  awaiting  further  developments  on  the 
related  authorization  bill  (H.R.  8687),  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

There  wUI  also  be  a  closing  supplemental 
bill  to  be  conaidered. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972  REGULAR  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


Bill 


HouM  passed 


Senale  pitted 


Conference  report  deartd 


Sifned  iRto  law 


1.  Educstion 

2.  Lef islttivt 

3.  Agricultiire-tPA  etc 

4.  Trtstury-Postai  Service-Genctal  Government. 

5.  State-lustice-Commerce- Judiciary 

6.  HUD-Sp»ce-Science-Veterans 

7.  Interior 

8.  Transportation 

9.  Latwr-HEW 

10.  Public  Wor1(S-AEC 

11.  Military  construction 

12.  Foreign  assistance 

13.  District  of  Columbia 

14.  Defense _ 


Apr.  7 June  10. 

.  Jun»4 June 21. 

.  June  23 .-.  July  15  . 

June  28  June  29. 

June  24 July  19.. 

June  30.. July  20  . 

June  29 July  16.. 

July  14 July  22.. 

July  27 July  30  . 

July  29... July  31.. 


June  30 July  9. 

do Do. 

JulyZS Aug  10. 


JniNSO. 
Aug.  3... 
Ad|.Z... 
do.. 

do.. 

Aug.  6.. 
Stpt.  22. 


July  9. 

Aug.  10. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


1  Pending  developments  on  related  authorization  bills. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress on  the  bills  can  be  made  prior  to 
November  15.  It  is  possible  that  we  could 
adjourn  by  that  date  insofar  as  the  ap- 
propriatiOTis  business  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that 
the  resolution  is  presented. 

We  considered  several  dates  such  as 
sine  die  adjournment;  November  24,  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving;  November  30; 
and  December  15.  But  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  provides  for  a  1 -month  extension. 
We  can  take  stock  of  the  situation  before 
tiiat  date  and  decide  where  to  go  from 
CXVn 2220— Part  27 


there  if  the  appropriation  bills  have  not 
been  finalized.  That  Is  about  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
ranking  member  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  will 
have  some  comments  with  reference  to 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  supplemental  aw)ropriation  ap- 


proved a  few  moments  ago  for  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  and  allowances, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  of  $270  mil- 
lion represented  money  that  was  taken 
or  purloined  from  some  other  fund  in 
tlie  Eunount  of  $125  million. 

Does  the  gentlemtin  think  there  will 
be  more  of  this  skulduggery  going  on 
if  we  continue  this  authority  until  No- 
vember 15? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  would  say  that,  no, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  nature  involved 
in  my  opinion  that  will  be  before  us 
prior  to  our  adjournment  this  year. 
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It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
miscalculations  otherwise  and  supple- 
mentals  will,  no  doubt,  be  required  In 
some  instances  next  spring,  but  insofar 
as  I  am  aware  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  unemployment  benefits  fund.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  was  underesti- 
mated. However,  it  is  mandatory  under 
the  law.  SIS  the  gentleman  well  knows,  for 
these  benefits  to  be  paid.  The  estimate 


was  Just  too  low.  We  had  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  provide 
fimds  for  these  benefits  to  the  veterans 
who  are  returning  and  others  who  are 
covered  under  the  law,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I 
include  a  table  of  the  appropriation 
measures  relating  to  the  fiscal  year  1972. 
Continuing  resolutions  are  not,  of  course, 


Included  because  expenditures  under 
them  are  chargeable  to  the  regular  bills 
when  they  are  enacted. 

I  might  first  add  that  the  appropria- 
tion bills  not  yet  reported — the  five  bills 
still  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— presently  involve  budget  requests 
for  appropriations — new  budget  author- 
ity— of  roughly  $83  billion. 

Tlie  table  follows: 


APPROVED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  MEASURES  (AS  OF  OCT.  6.  1971) 
(Note    Fiscal  year  1972  naw  budget  (obligational)  authority  only) 


Bill 


Total  approved 


Education  J5. 146.  311.  000 

529,  309. 749 


Lefislative  

Treasury- Postal  Service-General 

GovarnfTient 
Agricultural-Environmental  and 

Conjumer  Protection   . 
Stale- Justice-Commerce- Judiciary 
Interior,.  _ .  _                               _ . . 
HUD -Space- Science- Veterans 
Transportation  

Advance  1973  appropriation    . 

Labor-HEW 20,704,662,000 

Public  Works-AEC 4, 67S,  125,000 


Over  or  un-ler 
fiscal  year  1971 


-+J5«3, 104,  500 
-t^  86.  405,  430 


4,528,986.690     -1,  C38,  47,'  210 


13.276,900,050 
4  067,116  000 
2,  223  980  035 

18,  339,  738,  000 
2  730  989  997 
(174  3?1  COO) 


(  3,727  992,500 

.  243  763  700 

I  189,759  135 

-1  1   34?  R5(.>  tXK) 

-253.630  608 

(.  174  321   W<.) 

t3.  149,  983  SCO 

-(-210,140,000 


Over  or  under 
fiscal  year  1972 
budget  requests 


I-J6,  875,  000 
-6,039,858 

-280,229,310 

1,  172,086,200 
-149,686,000 

4  29  386  000 
I   1882,721,000 

-t  44.  983.  000 

i  581,025,000 
r59.  043,  000 


Bill 


Total  approved 


Over  or  under 
tiscdl  year  1971 


Over  or  under 

(iscal  year  1972 
budget  requests 


11  Emergency  Employment  Assistance 

(H,J,  Res  833)  ..         . 

12  Summer  feeding  programs  (or  chil- 

dren (H  J   Res.  744) 
13.  Federal  unemployment  benefits  and 
allowances  (H.J   Res,  915) 

Gross  subtotal,  these  13 
measures   .          .      . . 
Net  adiustment '. 


$1,000,000,000    i  $1,000,000,000 


17,000,000 
!  270,  500,  000 


417,000.000 
t  270,  500,  000 


77,510,618,521     1^9.509,395,947 


-t-J17,000,000 


+  2,343,414  032 
-600.000,000 


Net  total,  these  13  measures  .  . .  77,  SIO,  618,  521    -1-9,509,395.947      -t-1, 743.414,  032 


end 


'  These  amounts  are  the  ones  affec'ed  by  the  net  adjustment  of  $600,000,000  detailed  near  Ihe  from  colleges  and  umvet-.ities,  contingent  upon  leoislai  ve  sultiority  no!  yet  enacted,  and  (2)  an 

Id  of  the  table  amount  which  should  b'  included  m  fiscal  year  19/2  budget  requests     Jl  ,000.000,OfiO  whrh  was 

-   Passed  House  a  proposed  supplemental  for  special  revenue  sharing  wfiich  was  to  make  up  for  only  one. half 

'  Net  adjustment  of  $600  000  000  to  Ihe  budget  lequestsdhat  is,  a  combination  of  (Dan  amount  year  funding  requested  m  the  budget  for  certain  housing  and  urban  developmeii  programs  but 

which  should  be  excluded'frorn  fiscal  year  197?  budget  requests    $4()0,tKX).000  not  included  in  (or  which  Congiess,  revenue  sharing  not  having  been  adopted,  funded  on  a  regular  12-month 

the  education  appropriation  bill  but  requested  in  the  budget  lor  purchase  of  student  loan  notes  basis). 


Mr.  BOW,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  along  with  this  reso- 
lution to  extend  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  another  31  days,  to  November  15. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  optimism  of 
my  distinguished  chairman.  My  crystal 
ball  Is  very  cloudy  when  he  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  our  adjourning  by  the  15th 
of  November. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  we  might  have  ex- 
tended the  continuing  resolution  for  a 
few  more  days,  but  if  this  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  an  earlier  adjourn- 
ment, I  certainly  hope  that  we  pass  it. 
However,  I  have  some  serious  doubts  that 
we  will  not  be  back  in  here  for  one  more 
or,  perhaps,  two  more  ctMitinuing  resolu- 
ticwis,  imless  we  decide  to  do  what  I  sug- 
gested before  on  the  floor,  and  I  repeat  it 
now:  If  we  have  further  delay  in  the  au- 
thorizations and  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
our  appropriation  bills,  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  go  up  and  get  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  so  we  could  bring 
the  appropriation  bills  in  and  complete 
the  work  of  the  House  and  go  on  3 -day 
recesses,  or  whatever  is  necessary  In 
order  to  prove  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done  its  work.  We 
have  completed  the  hearings  and  are 
ready  to  move.  All  we  need  are  the  au- 
thorizations or  a  rule.  It  seems  to  me 
we  can  conclude  the  activities  of  the 
House  and  go  on  with  other  work  but  be 
here  for  conferences,  If  necessary.  How- 
ever, I  would  hoi>e  that  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  passing  these  appropriation  bills  under 
a  nUe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

CENEBAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remark.s  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  that  it  may  be  permi.s- 
sible  to  insert  pertinent  tables  and  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  tliird  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  387,  nays  12,  not  voting  32,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll   No    2901 


Abbltt 

Arends 

Bevlll 

Abernethy 

Asptn 

BlaKKl 

Abourezk 

Anplnall 

Blester 

At>7.uK 

Badlllu 

Btn^ham 

Adams 

Baker 

Blackburn 

Addabbo 

BarliiK 

Blanton 

Ander»on. 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Calif. 

BeKlrh 

B<)(fK» 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Boland 

Tenn, 

Bell 

BolUntj 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bennett 

Bow 

Andrews. 

Beridand 

Brad  em  aa 

N   Dak. 

BetU 

Braaoo 

Brav 
Brlnklcy 
Bnxiks 
BrcwmflPlcl 
Brotznian 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke   Fin. 
Biirke,  Mass 
Burleson.  Tpx. 
Biirlls<jn.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Bs'ron 
Cabell 
Caffcry 
Camp 
Ciirnr-y 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbert; 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
ChlBholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cluiisen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Dt-1 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Ill 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
CouKhlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis.  8  C, 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Qar/a 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlnKell 
Donobue 
Dorn 


Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
d\i  Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fill,  id 
Flowers 
Klynt 

Fnrd.  Gerald  R 
FrTsythe 
Fountain 
Frascr 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Tcnn, 
Kuqiia 
Oallflanakls 
OallaKher 
Oarmat  7. 
Oaydos 
(lettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
OraSBo 
Gray 

Green,  Greg 
Green.  Pa, 
Grlfnn 
Griffiths 
Glide 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
B<hmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawklna 


Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstosk  1 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hints 

Hoi;an 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Junaa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laadgrebe 

Land  rum 

Latta 

LeKgett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lvijan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlBter 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
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Macdonald, 

Price,  ni. 

Stanton. 

Mass. 

Price,  Tex. 

J.  WiUlam 

Madden 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Stanton. 

Mahon 

Puclnaki 

JameaT. 

MallUard 

PurceU 

Steed 

Mann 

Qule 

Steele 

Martin 

QulUen 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Matblas.  Calif 

Rallsback 

Stelger,  Wla. 

MathlB.  Ga. 

Randall 

Stokes 

MaUunaga 

Rangel 

Stratton 

Mayne 

Reid.  ni. 

Stubblefleld 

MazzoU 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Meeds 

Reuaa 

SuUlvan 

Melcher 

Rhodes 

Sjinlngton 

Metcalfe 

Riegle 

Talcott 

Michel 

Roberts 

Taylor 

MLkva 

Robloaon.  Va. 

Teague.  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Roblson,  NY. 

Teapue,  Tex. 

Mills,  Art. 

Rodlno 

Terry 

Mills.  Md. 

Roe 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Mlnlah 

Bogers 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mink 

Rooney.  NY. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mlnshall 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thone 

MItcbeU 

Rosenthal 

Tleman 

MlzeU 

Rootenkowtkl 

Udall 

Mollohan 

RotiHh 

iniman 

Monagan 

Roy 

Van  Deerlln 

Montgomery 

Roybal 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead 

Runnels 

Vanlk 

Morgan 

Rupi;>e 

Veysey 

Morse 

Ruth 

Vlgorito 

Mosber 

Ryan 

Waggonner 

Mom 

8t  Oermaln 

Waldle 

Murphy,  n. 

Sfluidman 

Wampler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sar  banes 

Ware 

Myeri 

Satterfleld 

Whalen 

Natcber 

Baylor 

Wballey 

Nelaen 

Bcherle 

White 

Nichols 

Bcbeuer 

Whltehurst 

Nix 

Schneebell 

Whltten 

Obey 

Sctawengel 

Wiggins 

O'Hars 

Soott 

WUllams 

O'NelU 

SebeUus 

WUaon.  Bob 

Patman 

Selberllng 

Wilson. 

Patten 

Sblpley 

CbarleaH. 

PeUy 

Rhoup 

Winn 

Pepper 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

Perkins 

Slket 

WrlRht 

Pettis 

Slsk 

Wyatt 

Peyser 

Skubltz 

Wydler 

Pickle 

Slack 

WyUe 

Pike 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Plmle 

Smith.  NY. 

Yates 

Poage 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Podell 

Spence 

Zablocki 

Poff 

Springer 

Zion 

Powell 

Staggers 

Zwach 

Preyer,  N.C. 

NAYS— 12 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Rousselot 

Clay 

Q-Konskl 

Schmitz 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Smith.  Iowa 

Grosa 

Roncallo 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Alexander 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Ichord 

Anderaon,  IlL 

Plndley 

Kee 

Annunzlo 

Ptoley 

Long.  La. 

Archer 

Ford, 

McCJoakey 

Ashley 

William  D, 

Miller,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

FreUngbuysen 

Nedzl 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Pafisman 

Denbolm 

Oialmo 

Rees 

Derwlnakl 

Orover 

Stephens 

Dlggs 

Oubaer 

Widnall 

Edwarda.  La. 

Hagan 

Young,  Tex. 

So  the  joint  resolution  v,  as  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunslo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Denbolm  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
eylvai  la. 

Mr.  Erlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  OroTer. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Oialmo  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wld- 
nall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Passnum. 

Mr.  Aahley  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr  Anderson 
of  lUlnois. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  tiiat  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  208)  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and  wom- 
en. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH«  coMMrmac  or  thi  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
208 )  with  Mr.  Bollinc  In  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


won  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
whether  she  was  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  original  objections  to  equal  rights 
was  ttiat  it  would  destroy'  the  protective 
legislation  that  has  been  granted 
through  the  years  by  States  to  women, 
and  another  point  that  lias  always  been 
made  is  that  it  would  destroy  the  hours 

IftW 

The  weight  lifting  laws  never  were 
realistic.  There  was  not  a  single  State  in 
the  Union.  I  believe,  that  ever  \v&A  a 
weight  lifting  law  that  applied  to  a  hos- 
pital or  to  a  mercantile  establishment.  In 
any  area  where  women  really  worked,  the 
weight  lifting  law  did  not  apply. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  weight  lift- 
ing law  applied  only  to  women  who 
worked  in  foundries,  but  It  did  not  apply 
if  they  were  really  employees  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

The  types  of  protective — so-called  pro- 
tective legislation  that  said  that  women 
could  not  work  within  a  certain  job— 
for  instance,  she  could  never  be  on  the 
desk  of  a  hotel  at  nl^t,  ignored  the  fact 
that  right  beside  the  male  clerk  there 
was    a    charwoman    working    and    that 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
ing  of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed    down  in  the  entertainment  tocsds  there 
^rjth.  was  a   woman  ranging  or  playing   the 

piano.  So,  in  fact,  protective  legislation 
is  a  farce.  It  has  been  used  to  protect 
jobs  for  men.  It.  too.  in  most  States  as 
has  already  been  decided  was  knocked 
out  by  tiUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  So 
it  is  no  longer  really  a  pcant  of  conten- 
tion. 

But  now  I  would  like  to  come  to  two 
other  matters — two  other  objections  to 
this  bill. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  wrote  one  of  the  opinions 
in  the  report  pointed  out  that  his  real  ob- 
jection is  that  it  denies  Cods7«ss  the 
power  to  legislate.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  that 
gentleman  from  Michigan — we  went  to 
the  same  law  school — we  started  in  the 
Michigan  LegisUiture  together — and  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  his  (^;>inion. 
Yet,  I  must  say  in  this  one  instance  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  wrong. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  does  not 
deny  Congress  the  right  to  legislate.  It 
denies  Congress  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate— as  it  denies  it  to  all  other  leg- 
islative bodies.  But  it  says  to  every  leg- 
islative body — "Act  now — equalize  these 
laws — wipe  out  these  old  discriinina- 
tions."  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  what  we 
should  be  doing.  This  is  what  we  are  paid 
to  do.  This  is  what  we  know  how  to  do. 
If  we  do  not  do  it,  I  would  like  to  show 
you  what  is  going  to  hamien. 

Contrary  to  the  view  held  by  the  be- 
loved chairman  of  this  committee,  that 
this  amendment  would  create  chaos  in 
the  courts,  permit  me  to  point  out  to  you 
that  there  are  at  least  six  States  that 
have  equalized  their  laws,  of  which  Dela- 
ware was  the  first.  They  equalized  those 
laws  more  than  6  years  ago.  There  has 
never  been  a  case  brought  before  any 
court  from  the  State  of  Delaware  ob- 
jecting to  the  laws. 

Let  me  show  you  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  we  do  not  act.  If  we  are  not  the 
ones  that  legislate — If  we  are  not  the  ones 
that  write  out  the  discriminations — 
then  you  are  going  to  have  case  after  case 
after  case  brought  in  one  district  after 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  'Ed- 
WARDS)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan,  the  author  of  this  legis- 
lation (Mrs.  Grittiths). 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  begin  discussing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion I  would  like  to  once  again  thank 
those  350  Members  who  last  year  voted 
for  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  and 
to  announce  now  that  I  forgive  the  15 
people  who  did  not,  and  to  hope  that 
they  can  be  converted,  and  will  see  the 
light  so  that  this  year  this  bill  wUl  pass 
\manlmously. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  this 
body  that  both  political  parties  have  en- 
dowed the  equal  rights  amendment  for 
more  than  the  last  20  years  in  the  exact 
form  In  which  It  has  been  Introduced; 
and  many  of  the  Members  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
It  is  before  you  today:  therefore  it  atwas 
to  me  that  if  the  political  process  Is  to 
work  projjerly  that  this  bill  should  pass 
without  any  amendment  whatsoever, 
and  should  go  forward  to  the  other  body, 
where  I  trust  it  will  pass,  and  back  to 
the  State  legislatures. 

This  amendment  has  been  sought  by 
women  for  more  than  100  years.  Fifty 
years  before  women's  suffrage  there  were 
those  women  who  believed  that  the  way 
to  achieve  rights  tor  wwncn  was  to  have 
an  equal  rights  bill.  They  finally  settled 
upon  suffrage,  and  then  the  equal  rights 
bill. 

I  tliink  It  is  of  course  essential  to  point 
out,  even  to  lawyers,  that  the  only  two 
rights  gtiaranteed  to  women  today  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  right  to  vote,  and  the  right  to  hold 
public  ofDce.  No  woman  seeking  the  pro- 
tecti(»i  of  the  14th  amendment  has  ever 
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another,  in  one  State  alter  smother,  and 
finally  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Because 
we  do  not  announce  a  national  policy — 
because  w?  do  not  do  what  we  do  best — 
we  legislate. 

So  we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
you  their  legislation  piece  by  piece  and 
bit  by  bit,  and  I  would  like  to  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  nb  worse  legislators 
in  this  country  than  those  sitting  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  real  place  to  legis- 
late is  with  the  people  who  know  how. 

In  1960  the  case  of  Hoyt  against  the 
State  of  Florida  was  decided  on  Jury  duty 
for  a  woman.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  four  decisions  on  jury  matters 
brought  In  various  State  courts  and  in 
various  district  courts  on  behalf  of  wom- 
en, and  each  of  those  courts  has  carefully 
picked  its  way  around  Hoyt  against  Flor- 
ida. They  have,  in  fact,  repudiated  it, 
but  as  yet  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
spoken. 

The  best  of  all  these  decisions  came  out 
of  the  district  of  Alabama,  in  which  the 
Court  placed  it  squarely  on  the  14th 
amendment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
right  of  an  illegitimate  father  to  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  his  son  or  children. 
Case  after  cace  will  come  again.  At  least 
three  districts  have  tried  the  case  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  school  board  can  make 
an  ordinance  that  prohibits  a  pregnant 
girl  from  attending  school. 

I  have  said,  when  we  had  before  us  the 
social  security  bill,  that  perhaps  no  per- 
son in  all  our  midst  faces  a  greater  bur- 
den than  a  little  14-year-old  pregnant 
girl.  If  there  is  any  person  that  this  Na- 
tion should  move  forward  to  assist  it  is 
that  chUd. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
are  making  obviously  faulty  judgments 
as  legislators.  Three  cases  have  been 
tried  in  the  United  States  on  this  ques- 
tion. Seven  cases  have  been  tried  since 
Gossaert  against  Cleary,  a  case  coming 
from  Michigan,  in  which  the  State  legis- 
lature prohibited  women  from  tending 
bar.  In  every  case  that  has  been  tried 
since  1960  I  believe  the  court  has  said 
that  it  is  an  unfair  discrimination,  and 
in  some  instances  they  have  specifically 
said  that  It  denies  to  a  woman  the  equal 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  truth  is  that  chaos  is  going  to  be 
created  if  we  do  not  step  up  and  assume 
our  rightful  positions  and  legislate.  Many 
people  are  worrying  now  about  busing. 
But  this  is  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
court  system.  Why  should  we  ask  women 
to  be  subjected  to  this?  Why  should  not 
this  body  pass  this  national  policy 
amendment  on  equal  rights  for  all 
women,  and  then  let  the  courts  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  have  made  them 
equal,  not  to  force  every  woman  for  the 
next  five  generations  to  go  back  to  the 
courts  to  test  again  and  again  and  again 
the  validity  of  her  cause  at  the  great 
personal  expense  to  make  the  laws 
equal? 

Some  of  the  Members  have  objected 
because  they  fear  that  women  will  be 
drafted  under  this  bill.  It  is  possible  that 
women  will  be  drafted,  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  had  quite  a  Uttle  time 


passing  a  draft  bill  this  time.  It  will  take 
a  few  years  before  this  bill  becomes  the 
law.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  by  the  time 
this  bill  becomes  law  we  will  not  have  a 
draft  law,  and  that  what  this  bill  will 
really  say  Is  that  men  and  women  can 
volunteer  on  exactly  the  same  basis — 
and  they  cannot  do  that  now.  So  from 
that  standpoint  It  Is  not  too  bad. 

But  second,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members — and  the  Members  themselves 
know  it — if  this  country  gets  into  any 
real  trouble,  women  are  going  to  be 
drafted  whether  we  have  this  bill  or 
some  other  bill.  We  cannot  have  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  free  from  a  draft. 
because  If  we  do  we  have  given  that  40 
percent  of  the  population  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  other  60  percent. 

In  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall,"  he  re- 
marked that:  woman  is  a  man's  chattel: 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  bis  horse. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  that 
day,  but  the  way  to  go  now  is  to  require 
that  every  legislature  In  this  country 
equalize  their  laws — and  that  Is  all  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  require. 
I  beg  the  Members  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment of  both  our  political  parties,  and 
in  our  time  see  to  it  that  women  are  at 
last  human,  recognized  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Pass  this  bill  without  any 
amendment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  an  ad- 
ditional minute,  so  she  may  respond  to 
some  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  has  authored  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 208,  and  as  such,  I  think  it  is 
important  we  have  her  views  as  to  cer- 
tain meanings  of  words  used  in  the 
amendment.  Particularly.  I  direct  the 
gentlewoman's  attention  to  the  first 
word,  "equality,"  and  ask  the  gentle- 
woman to  explain  the  meaning  of  that 
word. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Of  course,  "equal- 
ity" is  a  cherished  word  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  cherished  within 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  but 
"equality,"  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, does  not  mean  "identical." 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  that  is  the  case 
would  legislative  bodies  be  permitted  to 
make  rational  distinctions  between  per- 
sons on  the  basis  of  sex? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Not  on  sex.  They 
would  be  permitted  to  make  that  type  of 
distinction,  but  they  would  not  require 
of  a  sex  something  that  was  not  within 
the  sex's  capabilities.  That  Is,  a  woman 
would  probably  never  be  considered 
guilty  of  rape,  because  the  definition  of 
rape  is  exclusive. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Do  I  understand  then 
that  the  gentlewoman's  definition  of 
"equality  "  would  permit  such  distinctions 
between  men  and  women  as  may  be  gen- 
erally related  to  their  physical  differ- 
ences? 

Mrs.  GRIPTITHS.  In  some  Instances 
it  certainly  would.  One  of  the  areas  I 
think,  perhaps,  is  in  the  criminal  laws. 
We  could  not  say  that  a  woman  com- 
mitted a  rape  by  the  very  definition  of 
the  word. 

I  cannot  think  of  other  things  ofl  hand. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  something  spe- 
cifically in  mind? 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  No.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiccms)  desire  to 
yield  time? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  as  amended  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  debate  on  this  Important 
constitutional  amendment. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  many  months 
which  tills  matter  has  been  before  me, 
I  feel  a  sense  of  regret  with  respect  to 
two  matters  only : 

First,  It  has  been  difficult  for  me  to 
convince  many  of  the  Members  that  this 
matter  of  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  must  be  taken  seriously. 

I  regret  this  very  much.  For  nothing 
is  more  serious  than  our  constitutional 
function  in  recommending  to  the  States 
amendment  to  our  basic  charter.  We 
must  give  careful,  even  meticulous,  at- 
tention to  our  task.  The  questions  we 
raise  must  be  answered  and  when  we 
conclude  our  deUberations  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  effect  of  our  labors  Is 
known  and  that  the  effect  is  desirable. 

Second,  I  regret  that  some  feel  that 
our  opposition  to  the  original  language 
Is  opposition  to  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  We  all  agree  on  objectives — free- 
dom from  irrational  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex — but  we  differ  on  Uie 
means  for  achieving  It. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  the  lawyer 
for  the  House.  The  Members  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  approach  its  task  as  lawyers.  The  com- 
mittee bill  reflects  our  considered  judg- 
ment on  the  legal  Issues  involved  in 
amending  our  Constitution  to  implement 
a  national  policy  of  freedom  from  in- 
vidious discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

These  same  legal  questions  may  not  be 
as  persuasive  to  all  Members,  but  as  we 
begin  this  debate,  let  me  suggest  an  or- 
derly development  of  the  Issues  along  the 
following  lines: 

First.  Are  there  differences  between 
the  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
men  and  women  which  are  unjustified? 

I  suspect  that  much  of  the  floor  debate 
will  be  devoted  to  this  threshold  issue.  To 
belabor  It  is  unnecessary.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  agrees  that  invidious  discrim- 
ination between  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  exists  and  that  we  should  put  an 
end  to  it. 

Second.  Is  a  constitutional  amendment 
legally  necessary  or  appropriate  for  other 
compelling  but  nonlegal  reasons  to  ac- 
complish our  objective? 

Clearly,  the  amendment  is  not  legally 
necessary.  I  can  state  categorically  that 
the  power  exists  under  various  constitu- 
tional provisions  to  end  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  in  America  wherever 
It  may  be  found.  That  existing  power  Is 
far  broader  than  the  limited  thrust  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  before  us. 

Some  may  oppose  the  amendment  as 
unnecessary  for  this  reason.  But  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  persuaded  that 
there  exists  an  emotional  need  based 
upon  a  moral  Imperative  that  our  Con- 
stitution contain  a  statement  of  sexual 
equality. 

The  committee  bill  is  responsive  to  this 
moral  imperative. 
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Third.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used  In  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment? 

The  key  word  is  "equaUty."  I  urge 
every  speaker  to  explain  his  or  her 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this 
word. 

The  inevitable  meaning  as  used  in  the 
original  proposal  was  imacceptable  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  prompted 
limiting  amendments.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  committee  amendments  should 
imderstand  the  consequences  of  their  op- 
position and  speak  directly  to  that  Issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
history  of  the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  current  status 
of  the  case  law  interpreting  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as 
it  bears  upon  this  issue. 

The  document  follows: 

Memorandum 
i.  a  bricp  history 

In  1923  the  first  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Charles  Curtis  and  Representative  Daniel 
Anthony,  both  Republicans  from  Kansas. 
Similar  resolutions  have  been  introduced  In 
every  Congress  since  then.  During  the  years 
1924  and  1938,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee favorably  reported  the  proposal  to 
the  full  committee  three  different  times.  Up 
untu  this  time,  the  proposed  amendment 
had  read: 

"Men  and  Women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and  every 
place  subject  to  Us  Jurisdiction.  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

In  May,  1943.'  the  amendment  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  with  amendments.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  altered  the 
language  to  read: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  current  wording  of  Mrs.  Qrlfflths' 
amendment,  H.J.  Res.  208,  which  was  favor- 
ably reported,  unamended  on  voice  vote,  by 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  its  full  committee  on  April  29, 
1971,  Is  essentially  the  same  used  since  the 
Amendment  was  rewritten  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  In  1943.  with  one  ex- 
ception, that  Is.  H.J.  Res.  208  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
makes  no  mention  of  States  having  concur- 
rent enforcement  power. 

In  1946.  the  Senate  considered  the  Amend- 
ment and  defeated  It  by  a  vote  of  35  to  23.* 
The  Senate  has  approved  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  on  two  occasslons,  In  1950,>  by 
a  vote  of  63  to  19.  and  In  1953.'  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  11.  On  both  of  these  occasions  the  so- 
called  "Hayden  Rider"  was  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  made  part  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

In  1945.  after  public  hearings,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  favorably  reported  the 
amendment  to  the  House  for  the  first  time, 
but  no  other  action  was  taken."  The  Judiciary 
Committee  again  held  public  hearings  In 
1948,  but  no  further  action  followed.* 

On  August  10,  1970.  Mrs.  Orlfflths,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  moved  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the  further 
consideration  of  her  resolution.  H.J.  Res.  284, 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  amendment.  On  a 
roll  call  vote,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  332 
to  22.  Mrs.  Orlfflths  then  moved  that  the 
House  proceed  to  the  Immediate  consldera- 
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tlon  of  H.J.  Res.  264.  After  one  hour  of  con- 
trolled debate,  It  passed  the  House  350  to  15.~ 

In  1950,  the  only  other  substantial  change 
In  the  Amendment's  language  appeared  In  the 
so-called  "Hayden  Rider"  which  was  made 
part  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when 
It  passed  the  Senate  In  1950  and  1953.  This 
Amendment  bears  the  name  of  Its  author. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona.  His  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

"The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Impair  any  rights,  benefits,  or 
exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by  law 
upon  persons  of  the  female  sex." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  In- 
validate laws  that  discriminate  against 
women  without  nullifying  existing  laws  rea- 
sonably designed  to  protect  and  benefit 
women. 

n.  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CASE  LAW 

One  of  the  meet  persuasive  arguments  put 
forth  by  the  opponents  of  the  Amendment  Is 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  because  women  are 
presently  covered  by  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  and  therefore 
Congress  presently  has  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  legislate 
In  areas  that  discriminate  against  women. 
Further,  they  contend  that  the  Congressional 
authority  under  the  commerce  clause,  as  the 
civil  rights  legislation  Indicates,  Is  adequate 
to  deal  with  discriminations,  whether  private 
or  governmental,  based  on  sex  as  on  race. 
This  position  Is  countered  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Amendment  by  agreeing  that  the  14th 
Amendment  may  encompass  women,  but  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coxirt  has  not  yet 
so  held  and  the  Court  has  In  earlier  cases 
held  that  classlflcatlon  based  on  sex  Is  valid. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandxim  Is  to 
properly  asseas  the  above  contentions  in  light 
of  those  court  decisions  which  have  ad- 
dressed the  Issue  on  a  constitutional  basis. 
This  memorandum  does  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plore, except  In  passing,  those  federal  cases 
concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963 '  nor  does  It  undertake  to  discuss  the 
possible  legal  effects  of  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  the  area  of  domestic 
relations.' 

It  is  agreed  that  Congress  has  authority  to 
legislate  with  regard  to  sex  discrimination 
without  such  a  constitutional  amendment." 
The  Issue  to  be  discussed  In  this  brief  Is 
whether  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  la  likely  to 
hold  that  sex  alone  Is  not  a  valid  basis  for 
classification  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  that  this  14th  Amendment  guar- 
antee demands  that  Individuals  be  treated  on 
the  basis  of  their  qualifications. 

As  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  con- 
cerned, It  all  began  in  the  year  1872  when  It 
handed  down  Bradwell  v.  State,''  wherein  the 
Court  upheld  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court's 
barring  of  women  from  the  practice  of  law 
because  of  their  sex.  The  constitutional  ques- 
tion In  this  case  was  whether  or  not  the  right 
to  practice  law  was  one  of  the  privileges  or 
Immunities  guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. The  Court  held  that  the  right  to  prac- 
tice law  in  State  courts  was  not  a  privilege  or 
Immunity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  14th  Amendment 
and  that  the  power  of  a  State  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  Its  own  courts  is  un- 
affected by  the  14th  Amendment.  It-  would 
be  most  difficult.  If  not  ImpwDsslble,  to  find 
any  court  in  the  United  States  that  would 
cite  this  case  as  authority  for  denying  women 
the  right  to  practice  law.  With  reference  to 
this  and  similar  cases.  Professor  Freund 
stated  that  they  "are  museum  pieces  and 
should  not  figure  In  any  present  discussion  of 
equal  rights."  "  It  Is  Important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bradwell  case  was  not  decided 
on  the  equal  protection  clause,  but  rather 
on  the  privilege  or  immunity  provisions  of 
the  14th  Amendment. 

In  1905,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  asked 
to  determine  the  constitutionality  of  a  New 
York  statute   which   provided  that   no  em- 


ployee be  required  or  permitted  to  work  In 
bakeries  for  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  or 
ten  hours  a  day."  The  Court  held  that  the 
New  York  statute  violated  the  right  of  a 
person  to  contract  and  that  such  a  right  Is 
part  of  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  protected 
by  the  14th  Amendment.  More  specifically, 
the  Court  said; 

"There  Is  no  reasonable  ground  for  Interfer- 
ing with  the  liberty  of  a  person  or  the  right 
of  free  contract,  by  determining  the  hours 
of  labor,  In  the  occupation  of  a  baker  .  .  . 
Viewed  In  the  light  of  a  purely  lal>or  law. 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  questions 
of  health,  we  think  that  a  law  like  the  one 
before  us  Involves  neither  the  safety,  and 
morals,  nor  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  Interest  of  the  public  Is  not  In  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  such  an  act  " 

It  seems  clear  In  this  case  that  the  Issue 
was  whether  the  State  of  New  York,  under 
the  guise  of  Its  police  power,  had  good  reason 
to  regulate  the  number  of  hours  that  a  per- 
son could  labor  in  a  bakery  based  on  the 
general  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
public  and  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  find 
such  a  basis  with  regard  to  a  bakery.  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  State  was  without  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  number  of  hours  a 
man  could  labor,  on  the  contrary,  It  merely 
stated  that  the  State  had  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  regulate  the  number  of  hours  a 
man  could  work  In  a  bakery.  In  an  earlier 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  Utah  * 
statute  which  Umlted  the  number  of  hours 
of  employment  of  working  men  in  all  under- 
ground mines  to  not  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  and  In  a  decision  that  followed  Lochner, 
the  Court  upheld  an  Oregon  statute  which 
limited  to  ten  hours  a  day  the  time  a  "person" 
could  labor  In  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufac- 
turing establishment."  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Court  without  mentioning  Its  earlier  decision 
In  Lochner.  concluded  that  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature acted  reasonably  and  that  regulation 
of  hours  Is  a  basis  for  classification  and  is 
not  In  violation  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

Classifications  bas«d  on  sex  presented  Itself 
In  1908  In  Muller  v.  Oregon  ".  where  a  less 
restrained  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  upholding 
an  Oregon  statute,  which  provided  that  no 
female  shall  be  employed  in  any  mechanical 
establishment,  or  factory,  or  laundry  for  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day,  held  that  the  physical 
well-being  of  women  Is  an  object  of  public 
Interest  and  the  regulation  of  her  hours  of 
lat>or  falls  within  the  police  p>ower  of  the 
State,  and  a  statute  dlrscted  exclusively  to 
such  regulation  does  not  conflict  with  the 
due  process  or  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  In  a  brief  opinion,  the 
Court,  per  Justice  Brewer,  discussed  a  wom- 
an's maternal  role  in  society: 

"That  woman's  phy»lcal  structure  and  the 
performance  of  maternal  functions  place  her 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence is  obvious.  .  .  . 

"Still  again,  history  discloses  the  fsuM  that 
woman  has  always  been  dependent  upon 
man.  He  established  his  control  at  the  out- 
set by  superior  physical  strength,  and  his 
control  In  various  forms,  with  diminishing 
Intensity,  has  continued  to  the  present.  .  .  . 
Education  was  long  denied  her.  and  while 
now  the  doors  of  the  schoolroom  are  opened 
and  her  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge are  great,  yet  even  with  that  and  the 
consequent  Increase  of  capacity  for  business 
affairs.  It  is  still  true  that  In  the  struggle  for 
subsistence  she  Is  not  an  equal  competitor 
with  her  brother." 

This  language  has,  today,  offended  many 
people  and  Is  rejected  by  almost  all  people, 
proponents  as  well  as  opponents  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  To  say  that  Muller 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  women  are 
not  to  be  considered  "persons"  guaranteed 
equal  protection  of  the  law  Is  a  misstate- 
ment of  Its  holding.  To  say  that  It  Is  author- 
ity for  the  proposition  that  a  State  may  reg- 
ulate via  Its  police  power  the  working  hours 
for  women,  but  not  for  men  Is  too  a  misstate- 
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ment  The  Supreme  Ck)urt  has  upheld  State 
statutes  before  and  after  the  Muller  declston 
that  regulated  the  working  hours  of  men.  All 
that  can  be  gotten  from  Muller  is  that  ttie 
Court  sUty-three  years  ago.  decided  that  tflie 
State.'  under  Its  police  power,  could  refu- 
late  the  working  hours  of  women  for  her 
protection  as  a  class,  based  on  condlUona  as 
they  existed  at  that  time  and  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  health,  safety,  and 
well-being  of  this  similarly  situated  group 

of  i)eople. 

With  regard  to  the  types  of  employment  a 
woman  may  not  engage  In.  the  case  most 
often  cited  by  the  proponenU  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  Ooesaert  v.  Clency.' 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  Michigan 
statute  forbidding  a  female  to  act  as  a  bar- 
tender, unless  she  be  the  wife  or  daughterof 
the  male  owner  of  the  establishment.  The 
question  was  whether  the  Equal  Protection 
CTause  of  the  14th  Amendment  barred  Mich- 
igan from  making  the  classiflcatlon  between 
wives  and  daughters  of  owners  of  Uqvor 
places  and  wives  and  daughters  of  non- 
owners.  The  Court,  per  Justice  Frankfurter, 
stated  that  the — 

"Constitution  in  enjoining  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  upon  States  precludes 
Irrational  discrimination  as  between  peraons 
or  groups  of  persons  in  the  Incidence  at  a 
law.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  require 
situations  'which  are  different  in  fact  or 
opinion  to  be  treated  in  law  as  though  they 
were  the  same." " 

The  Court  found  that  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature acted  with  reason  and  that  the  Court 
was  not  in  a  position  to  gainsay  such  legis- 
lative Judgment. 

The  Court  in  Goesaert  did  not  address  it- 
self to  the  question  of  sex  discrimination 
inherent  in  the  Michigan  statute,  to  the 
contrary,  it  speciflcally  rejected  that  question 
by  stating:  "Since  the  line  they  (Michigan 
legislators)  have  drawn  is  not  without  a 
basis  In  reason,  we  cannot  give  ear  to  the 
suggestions  that  the  real  impulse  behind 
this  legislation  was  an  unchlvalrous  desire 
of  male  bartenders  to  try  to  monopolize  the 
calling." 

The  questions  of  the  number  of  houn  a 
female  can  labor  In  Muller  and  the  typ«  of 
employment  prohibited  in  Goeiaert  are  legal- 
ly no  longer  relevant  because  such  sex  clavsi- 
flcation  would  not  be  permitted  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  "  which  requires  Khat 
persons  of  like  quallflcaUons  be  given  •m- 
ployment  opportunities  irrespective  of  tkelr 
sex.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ■de- 
cided the  issue  of  whether  the  word  "per- 
sons" contained  in  the  14th  Amendment  is 
equally  inclusive  of  women.  However,  the 
lower  Federal  courts  have  ruled  that  woBieu 
are  entitled  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Mth 
Amendment  on  a  parity  with  men. 

In  Hoyt  V.  Florida,"  the  U.S.  Suprtme 
Court  found  that  the  Florida  statute  fro- 
viding  that  no  women  be  taken  for  Jury  serv- 
ice unless  she  volunteered  for  it  was  in- 
stitutional. There  was  no  evidence,  said  the 
Court,  that  Florida  has  arbitrarily  under- 
taken to  exclude  women  from  Jury  serilce. 
In  Wliite  v.  Crook.'"  a  three-Judge  Federal 
court  held  that  an  Alabama  statute  den^ng 
women  the  right  to  serve  on  Juries  violated 
the  Equal  Protection  clause  of  the  Utth 
Amendment.  The  lower  court  stated  that  the 
effect  of  the  Equal  Protection  clause  1$  to 
prohibit  "prejudicial  disparities  '  before  the 
law.  "This  means  prejudicial  disparities  for 
all  citizens — Including  women."  The  C^irt 
distinguished  Hoyt  as  being  concerned  '^Ith 
systems  of  Jury  selection  under  which  service 
by  women  was  voluntary.  The  White  decision 
was  never  appealed  to  the  higher  court. 

In  i4bbof  V.  Mines"  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  6th  Circuit  reversed  a  lower  court  |be- 
cause  the  Judge  dismissed  women  Jurors  ftom 
the  panel  because  the  case  required  tAtl- 
mony  concerning  cancer  of  male  genitals. 
The  Court  stated : 

"If  any  of  the  women  who  had  been  called 


as  Juror*  In  this  oaae  hod  asked  to  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  the  trial  would  in  fact  be 
dLotaateful  to  them,  the  District  Judge  oould 
have  i>roperly  excused  them.  But  the  Judge 
did  not  make  such  an  Inquiry.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  society  no  longer  cradles 
women  from  the  very  real  and  sometimes 
brutal  facts  of  life.  Women,  moreover,  do 
not  seek  such  oblivion.  They  not  only  have 
the  right  to  vote,  but  also  the  right  to  serve 
on  Juries." 

In  Seid<nberg  v  McSorelif's  Old  Ale  House. 
Inc.,-''  the  Court  struck  down  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  a  tavern's  114  year -old  i>rac- 
tice  of  serving  only  male  patrons.  In  the  first 
of  two  opinions,  the  Court  overriiled  the  de- 
fendants  motion  to  dismiss,  holding  that  an 
action  seeking  an  injunction  against  such 
practice  was  authorized  under  Title  42.  Sec. 
1938  U.S.C.A.,=>  and  that  the  granting  of 
liquor  licenses  by  the  State  was  sufficient  to 
establish  the  necessary  "State  action"  to  in- 
voke the  14th  Amendment  prohibition 
against  unreasonable  discrimination.  The 
Court  stated  that : 

".  .  .  oft-quoted  principles  that  "sex  Is  a 
valid  basis  for  classification'  or  that  the  State 
may  draw  "a  sharp  line  betwen  the  sexes' 
should  not  be  applied  mechanically  without 
regard  to  the  reasonableness  otf  the  relation- 
ship between  the  purposes  of  the  discrimina- 
tion and  the  sex-based  clasalfloation.  .  .  . 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  basic  civil  rights  oif  man,  not  hesitat- 
ing to  strike  down  an  invidious  classlflcatlon 
which,  as  In  the  Instant  suit,  had  both  his- 
tory and  tradition  on  its  side." 

In  Its  second  opinion,"  the  Court  granted 
plaintiff's  motion  tor  summary  Judgment.  In 
recognl2king  that  the  public  accommodations 
sections  of  the  19C4  Civil  Bights  Act  did  not 
Include  discrimination  based  on  sex,  the 
Court  nonetheless  found  that  discrimination 
by  sex  was  wholly  unwarranted  In  this  area 
and  further  was  prohibited  without  any 
statute  by  the  Eqiial  Protection  clause.  By 
way  of  response  to  the  Supreme  Court's  hold- 
ing in  Goesaert,  the  Court  simply  noted 
that: 

"Social  mores  have  not  stood  still  since  that 
argument  was  used  in  1948  to  convince  a 
6  3  majority  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't  that 
women  might  rationally  be  prohibited  from 
working  as  bartenders  unless  they  were 
wives  or  daughters  of  male  owners  of  the 
premises  .  .  .  without  suggesting  that  chiv- 
alry Is  dead,  we  no  longer  hold  to  Shake- 
speare's Immortal  phrase,  'Prailty.  thy  name 
is  woman'.  Outdated  images  of  bars  as  dens 
of  coarseness  and  iniquity  and  of  women  as 
peculiarly  delicate  and  impressionable  crea- 
tures in  need  of  protection  from  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  imvamlshed  humanity  will 
no  longer  Justify  sexual  separatism." 

In  Ktrsien  v.  University  of  Vir^nia."  the 
Court  held  that  the  exclusion  of  prospec- 
tive female  students  from  the  University's 
Charlottesville  campus  violated  their  rights 
to  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

•We  hold,  and  this  is  all  we  hold,  that  on 
the  facts  of  this  case  these  particular  plain- 
tiffs have  been,  until  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  the  district  Judge,  denied  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  an  education  equal  with  that 
offered  men  at  Charlottesville  and  that  such 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  violates 
the  Equal  Protection  clau.se  of  the  14th 
Amendment." 

The  Court  then  approved  U.  Va.'s  three 
year  plan  for  phasing  Into  a  totally  non- 
discriminatory admissions  policy  This  case 
was  not  appealed. 

In  U  S.  ex  rel  Robinson  v.  York.^  and 
Commonu-catth  v  Dante/.-''  the  Courts  In- 
validated statutes  which  provided  more  se- 
vere penalties  for  women  than  for  men  con- 
victed of  certain  offenses.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  Court  held  that  the  sole  reason  for  this 
sentencing  differential  created  by  the  State 
statute  was  because  the  defendant  is  a 
woman  and  as  a  result  of  her  rights  under 


the  Equal  Protection  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  have  been  violated.  The  Court 
stated  that  the  Equal  Protection  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment  forbids  a  State  to: 

"Deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Women  are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  this  protection  ol 
eqviallty  of  treatment." 

From  a  reading  of  the  cases  twj  things 
emerge.  (1)  there  Is  still  some  division  on 
the  lower  Federal  court  level  as  to  whether 
women  are  to  be  treated  on  a  parity  with 
men  before  incidence  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law;  and  (2)  the  weight  of  authority  In 
the  lower  court  holdings  clearly  Indicate  that 
sex  alone  is  not  a  valid  classlflcallou  under 
the  Equal  Protection  clause. 

Current  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
14th  Amendment's  application  is  that  given 
modern  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 
the  expression  of  congressional  Intent,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court,  when  given  the  proper 
opportunity,  will  hold  that  claaslflcatlons 
based  on  sex  alone  are  irrational  or  arbitrary 
and  in  direct  contravention  of  equal  protec- 
tion. This  is  especially  probable  in  light  of 
the  Court's  expansion,  in  recent  years,  oi 
the  protections  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  Court  has  invalidated  leg- 
islative classifications  based  on  such  factors 
as  poverty,*  illegitimacy ,»  and  duration  of 
residence."* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  granted  certiorari 
In  three  cases  which  will  be  argued  and  most 
likely  decided  during  its  next  term.  One  such 
case  is  Reed  v.  iSeed,"  where  the  Idaho  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  a  statute  providing  that 
as  between  persons  equally  qualified  to  ad- 
minister an  estate,  males  must  be  preferred 
to  females.  The  State  Supreme  Court  held 
that  this  was  not  an  "Irrational  and  arbi- 
trary classification"  that  would  violate  the 
14th  Amendment.  This  case  seems  to  best 
present  the  issue  of  whether  sex  alone  Is  a 
valid  basis  for  classification  tmder  the  Equal 
Protection  clause.  In  re  Stanley,"  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  provision  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act  which  regards  unwed 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  as  parents, 
but  does  not  so  consider  unwed  fathers,  hence 
custody  of  fathers  is  not  protected.  The  Illi- 
nois high  court  held  that  this  was  not  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  as  the  distinction 
between  the  class  of  mothers  and  the  class 
of  fathers  "Is  rationally  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act."  And  in 
State  v.  Alexander.'"  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court  held  that  absence  of  women  on  gen- 
eral venire  lists  for  grand  Jury  duty  is  not 
cause  for  quashing  an  Indictment. 
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equal  rights  of  citizens  secured  either  by  the 
Constitution  or  by  any  Act  of  Congress. 

«  317  F.  Supp.  693  (1970) . 

»  309  P.  Supp.  184  ( 1970) . 

••281  P.  Supp.  8  (19681. 

"  430  Pa.  642,  243  A.  2d  400  (1948) . 

''Harper  v.  Virginia  3d.  of  Elections,  383 
US.  663  (1969). 

^Levy  V.  Louisiana,  391  U.S.  68  (1968). 

*  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  ( 1969) . 

»  465  P.  2d  635  Idaho  1970,  cert,  granted 
March  2,  1971. 

M266  N.E.  2d  814  (III.  1970,  cert,  granted 
Jan.  26,  1971). 

"233  So.  2d  891  (La.  1970,  cert,  granted 
Feb.  2.  1971). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as  amended 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  resolution  proposes  an  amendment 
to  our  Federal  Constitution.  Two-thirds 
vote  Is  necessary  for  final  passage.  Your 
Judiciary  Committee,  after  extensive 
hearings  and  careful  consideration,  has 
concluded  that  there  are  serious  Injus- 
tices directed  toward  women  in  our  so- 
ciety and  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  necessary  to  right  these  injus- 
tices. 

This  constitutional  amendment  has 
been  before  the  Congress  in  one  form  or 
another  since  1923.  The  Congress  has  not 
let  it  languish.  These  proposals  have  been 
reported  to  the  other  body  on  10  differ- 
ent occasions  and  to  this  House  twice 
since  1938.  In  1946.  the  Senate  considered 
the  amendment  and  defeated  it.  In  1950 
and  1953,  the  other  body  approved  the 
resolution.  However,  on  both  of  these  oc- 


casions, the  resolution  was  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  to  include  the 
so-called  Hayden  rider. 

Last  year,  the  House  discharged  its 
Judiciary  Committee  from  consideration 
of  a  resolution  dealing  with  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  It  then  passed  that 
resolution  £uid  referred  it  to  the  other 
body  where  it  eventually  died.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  imrticular  resolution  received 
very  little  deliberation  from  this  House, 
although  it  was  the  Constitution  we  were 
amending.  I  simply  could  not  go  about 
that  task  without  serious  thought  and 
consideration.  There  were  too  many  ques- 
tions affecting  millions  of  people — men, 
women  and  children — that  were  not 
thoroughly  thought  out,  let  alone  an- 
swered. To  discharge  a  committee  from 
consideration  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  to  then  pass  it  after  1  hour  of 
controlled  debate,  was  to  forgo  our  leg- 
islative responsibilities;  and  for  these 
reasons  I  voted  against  final  passage  of 
that  resolution  when  it  was  before  the 
House  a  year  ago.  This  year,  however, 
your  committee  has  spent  many  days  re- 
viewing, researching,  and  revamping 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  and  brings 
before  you  a  proposal  to  amend  our  U.S. 
Constitution  in  a  manner  meaningful  to 
all — men,  women,  and  children. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee's  consideration  of 
this  matter,  we  had  some  disagreements. 
Those  members  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
heard  the  public  testimony  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  were  closely  divided 
on  the  legal  impact  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208  as  It  was  introduced.  The  sub- 
committee, after  nearly  6  full  days  of 
public  hearings  was  still  unable  to  place 
in  focus  the  legal  Implication  of  such  a 
broad  sweeping  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  executive  session,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  discussed 
at  great  length  the  possible  social  and 
legal  ramifications  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  manner  provided  for  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  end,  still  had  no  con- 
sensus as  to  the  possible  answers  to  some 
very  basic  and  fundamental  questions. 
The  subcommittee  had  many  serious 
questions  which  remained  unanswered 
until  the  full  committee  amended  House 
Joint  Resolution  208. 

House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as  intro- 
duced, reads  in  pertinent  part  that — 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
extensive  deliberations  on  this  proposal, 
thorough  consideration  was  given  to  the 
record  of  the  public  hearings  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year,  as  well  as  to  the  lengthy  leg- 
islative history  of  similar  proposals  in 
past  years.  That  consideration  has  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  Introduced,  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  would  create  a  subtantial 
amount  of  confusion  for  our  State  legis- 
latures and  for  our  courts.  To  a  large 
extent  this  confusion  emlnates  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  widespread  disagree- 
ment among  the  proponents  of  the  orig- 
inal text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  208 


concerning  its  social  and  legal  ramifica- 
tions. These  disagreements  are  so  great 
as  to  create  a  substantial  danger  of  judi- 
cial and  legislative  chaos,  if  the  original 
text  is  enacted. 

Although  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  original  language  argue  that  the  orig- 
inal text  would  permit  both  the  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures  to  make  rea- 
sonable classifications  into  which  sex  is 
taken  into  account,  other  proponents 
argue  strenuously  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "equality"  in  the  original  text  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  men  and  women 
are  given  identical  legal  treatment.  As 
Introduced.  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
has  but  one  rational  meaning  for  the 
word  "equality,"  that  is,  identical  treat- 
ment of  the  sexes  in  all  cases.  Professor 
Freund  of  Harvard  law  school  clearly 
made  this  point.  He  stated: 

Presumably  the  amendment  would  set  up 
a  constitutional  yardstick  of  absolute  equal- 
ity between  men  and  women  in  all  legal 
relationships.  A  more  flexible  view,  per- 
mitting reEisonable  dlfferentatlon,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posal, since  the  fourteenth  amendment  has 
long  provided  that  no  State  shall  deny  to 
any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  that  amendment  permits  reasonable 
classification  while  prohibiting  arbitrary 
legal  discrimination.  If  it  were  intended  to 
give  the  courts  the  authority  to  pass  upon 
the  propriety  of  distinctions,  benefits,  and 
duties  as  between  men  and  women,  no  new 
guidance  is  given  to  the  oourts,  and  this 
entire  subject,  one  of  unusual  complexity, 
would  be  left  to  the  unpredictable  Judgments 
of  courts  in  the  form  of  constitutional  deci- 
sions. 

As  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, guidance  is  given  to  our  State  leg- 
islatures and  our  courts.  House  Joint 
Resolution  208,  as  amended,  creates 
a  standard  of  absolute  equality  except  as 
modified  by  section  2;  that  is.  absolute 
equality  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  public  health  and  safety  calls  for  a 
legislative  and  judicial  recognition  of  the 
differences  that  do.  in  fact,  exist  between 
the  sexes.  Should  the  word  "equality" 
impose  a  single  standard  of  sameness  on 
the  positions  of  the  sexes  in  all  their 
multifarious  roles  regulated  by  law.  or 
should  the  word  "equality"  permit  State 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  to  enact 
laws  that  recognize  reasonable  dlCfer- 
ences  in  the  sexes?  TTie  single  standard 
of  sameness  would  demand  that  any  law. 
regardless  of  how  reasonable,  which 
differentiates  between  the  sexes,  be  auto- 
matically stricken  as  imconstitutional. 
This  construction  would  compel  the 
courts  to  interpret  the  new  amendment 
as  a  mandate  to  sweep  away  all  statutorj' 
sex  distinctions. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  felt  that  this 
standard  would  be  undesirably  rigid  be- 
cause it  would  leave  no  room  to  retain 
statutes  which  may  reasonably  reflect 
differences  between  the  sexes.  It  is  the 
committee's  belief  that  the  word  "equal- 
ity" should  permit  differences  which  are 
justified  by  good  and  compelling  reasons, 
and  that  any  difference  having  a  partial 
basis  in  sex  should  be  suspect,  but  not 
automatically  invalidated.  In  such  a  case 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  would 
have  the  up-hill  burden  of  proving  the 
compelling  need  for  its  enactment.  It  is 
this  interpretation  which  the  committee 
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believes  is  both  meaningful  and  eliec- 
tive  in  solving  the  injustices  directed 
toward  women.  And  to  assure  this  reiult, 
the  committee  recommends  that  Hfuse 
Joint  Resolution  208  be  amended  in  two 
respects. 

The  first  committee  amendment  Cor- 
rects an  error  of  omission.  The  original 
text  contains  no  reference  to  peopl^In 
most  all  other  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Obn- 
stitution  reference  is  made  to  people, 
persons,  or  citizens.  In  the  interest  of 
sound  draftsmanship  and  clarity,  the 
committee  added  the  words:  "of  any  per- 
son" which  includes  both  citizens  f nd 
noncitlzens,  but  not  things  or  animttls. 

The  second  committee  amendment  is 
the  one  which  most  of  you  have  bfeen 
hearing  about  and  it  reads  as  followl: 

Tbla  article  shall  not  impair  the  Tal^lty 
of  any  law  of  th«  United  States  which  ex- 
empts a  person  from  compulsory  military 
service  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  Sti^tes 
or  of  any  State  which  reasonably  promotes 
the   health  and  safety  of   the  people. 

This  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee does  two  things.  One,  it  makes  it  clear 
that  Congress  may  continue  to  exe^ipt 
women  from  compulsory  military  stfrv- 
ice;  and  two,  neither  Congress  nor  Slftte 
legislatures  would  be  paralyzed  frcm 
taking  differences  between  the  sexes  into 
account  when  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  promote,  In  fact,  the  health  and  saftty 
of  the  people. 

Most  everyone  agreed  that  if  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  were  left  Un- 
amended, the  Congress  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  draft  men  unless  women  were 
also  drafted  on  an  equal  basis,  with  In- 
tegrated facilities.  Also,  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency,  when  young  fathers 
would  be  subject  to  the  draft,  Congifss 
could  not  discriminate  in  whether  to 
draft  the  father  or  the  mother.  Un4er 
the  amendment  recommended  by  ttie 
committee  it  is  clear  that  Congress  may 
continue  to  draft  men  and  not  be  foraed 
into  drafting  women,  including  yoiAig 
mothers.  Women  during  periods  of  peace 
and  during  times  of  war  have  serwd 
this  Nation  with  great  distinction  atid 
have  given  invaluable  service  both  at 
home  and  on  the  battle  fronts.  No  <»ie 
doubts  this  fact. 

The  committee  amendment  would  atso 
retain  for  Congress  its  authority  to  mqjke 
rules  for  the  Government  and  the  regu- 
lation of  our  military  forces.  That  Us, 
the  amendment  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recommends  is  not  limited  to  com- 
pulsory military  service,  but  also  exteiUs 
to  voluntary  military  service.  The  co»i- 
mittee  amendment  reads  in  part  Ujat 
this  new  constitutional  amendmdht 
"shall  not  impair  the  validity  of  any  l$w 
of  the  United  States — which  reasonably 
promotes  the  health  and  safety  of  ^e 
people."  This  would  permit  military  reg- 
ulations which  pertain  to  volunteers  |to 
differentiate  between  men  and  won^n 
and  provide  for  separate  facilities  a%d 
training  programs.  Women  or  mfn 
could  not,  for  example,  demand  thtit 
they  be  sent  into  combat  as  a  matibr 
of  right  under  the  new  constitutiotiiil 
amendment  once  they  have  volunteer!^ 
for  service.  They  may  request,  as  m$y 
enlisted  men  today,  combat  duty  and  lit 
may  or  may  not  be  granted. 


A  person  who  volunteers  for  service  In 
our  military  forces  does  so  knowing  full 
well  of  the  military  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable,  effective  and  well -disciplined 
military,  and  could  not,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  effectuate  his  personal  preference 
during  the  time  for  which  he  or  she  has 
agreed  to  the  military  service  of  this 
country.  Anything  less  would  create  dis- 
organization culminating  in  confusion 
and  absolute  chaos. 

In  recommending  this  amendment,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  previous  Con- 
gresses efforts  have  been  made  to  at- 
tach to  various  equal  rights  proiwsals  the 
so-called  Hayden  rider.  When  the  equal 
rights  amendment  passed  the  other  body 
in  1950  and  1953,  Senator  Carl  Hayden 
of  Arizona  offered  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  and  it  was  adopted.  His  amendment 
reads  that — 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Impair  any  rights,  benefits,  or 
exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by 
law  upon  persons  of  the  female  sex. 

When  this  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  other  body,  it  received  mixed  reac- 
tions by  both  its  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. Both  sides  claimed  a  victory,  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  expressing  them- 
selves as  "much  gratified"  that  special  la- 
bor and  other  legislation  had  been  safe- 
guarded by  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Hayden.  In  1950,  during  floor  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  it  was  pointed 
out  that  its  sole  purpose:  "is  to  protect 
women  against  the  loss  or  impairment 
of  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  which 
they  now  enjoy   under  the   law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommends  to  this  House  today. 
Women  do  not  want  this  special  treat- 
ment, nor  does  the  Committee  intend 
that  it  be  given.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  society  no  longer 
coddles  women  from  the  very  real  and 
sometimes  brutal  facts  of  life.  Further- 
more, women  do  not  seek  such  oblivion. 
I  cannot  overemphasize  that  our  com- 
mittee amendment  differs  significantly 
from  the  so-called  Hayden  rider.  Our 
amendment  does  not  automatically  em- 
brace all  la\v.s  that  reflect  a  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes  as  would  the  Hayden 
rider,  nor  would  it  automatically  strike 
down  these  laws.  To  the  contrary,  it 
would  embrace  only  those  laws,  be  they 
domestic,  labor  or  criminal,  that  in  fact 
"reasonably  promote  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people"  and  strike  down 
those  laws  that  arbitrarily  and  unrea- 
sonably set  women  apart  from  men.  The 
committee  amendment  is  not  a  grant  of 
authority  to  Congress  or  to  the  States. 
That  part  of  the  amendment  which  re- 
fers to  the  "health  and  safety  of  the 
people"  is  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  exist- 
ing police  power  of  the  States  in  the  area 
of  public  health  and  safety,  but  it  does 
not  grant  such  a  power  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  Seidenberg  v.  McSorely's  Old  Ale 
House.  Inc.  (308  F.  Supp.  1253,  1069),  a 
Federal  court  struck  down,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  a  tavern's  114-year-old 


practice  of  serving  only  male  patrons  as 
violative  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
tlie  14th  amendment.  The  court  noted 
that- 
Social  mores  have  not  stood  still  since  that 
argument  was  used  In  1948  to  convince  a  6-3 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  women 
might  rationally  be  prohibited  from  worlclng 
as  bartenders  unless  they  were  wives  or 
daughters  of  male  owners  of  the  premises.  .  .  .. 
Without  suggesting  that  chivalry  is  dead  we 
no  longer  hold  to  Shaliespeare's  immortal 
phrase  Trallty.  thy  name  is  women'.  Out- 
dated Images  of  bars  as  dens  of  coarsenes-s 
and  inequity,  and  women  as  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  Inapres-slonabie  creatures  In  need  of 
protection  from  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
unvarnished  humanity  will  no  longer  Jus- 
tify sexual  separation. 

Mr.   Chairman,   tlie  equal   protection 
claase  of  the  14tli  amendment  is  present- 
ly being  used  by  our  lower  Federal  courts 
to  invalidate  arbitrary  and  invidious  dis- 
rrimination     directed     toward     women. 
These  discriminatory  features  of  our  le- 
gal system  could  be  eliminated,  in  my 
opinion,  without  amending  our  Constitu- 
tion if  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  were  even- 
tually to  accept  these  lower  court  rtiltags 
that  accord  women  the  full  benets  of  the 
equal    protection    clause    of    the    14th 
amendment.  However,  to  date  the  case 
law  in  this  area  has  not  been  thorough!. v 
developed.  Yet  it  is  important  that  wc 
make  clear  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
208.  as  reported  to  this  House,  is  very 
similar  in  meaning  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  imder  House  Joint  Resolution 
208  as  reported,  sex  alone  would  not  be  a 
valid  basis  for  classification.  Under  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  a.s 
amended   by   the  Judiciary   Committee, 
the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  would 
be  directed  to  eliminate  all  unfair  and 
irrational  sex  distinctions.  Just  sls  stat- 
utes classifying  by  race  are  subject  to  a 
very  strict  standard  of  equal  protection 
scrutiny  under  the  14th  amendment,  so 
too  any  State  or  Federal  statute  classi- 
fying by  sex  would  likewise  be  subject  to 
a  strict  standard  of  scrutiny  under  the 
proposed  new  constitutional  amendment. 
Under  such   a  strict  standard  a  heavy 
burden  would  be  placed  on  the  State  or 
Federal  Government  to  show  that  any 
legal  distinction  between  the  sexes  was 
compelled  by  some  fimdamental  interest 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  in 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, while  being  strict,  the  court  could 
also  be  flexible  and  apply  rules  of  reason 
in  those  cases  in  which  an  overriding 
State  or  Federal  interest  relating  to  the 
draft  or  to  health  and  safety  calls  for 
judicial    recognition    of   the   differences 
that  do,  in  fact,  exist  between  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  colleague.s 
have  received  correspondence  statins 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  en- 
cumbered House  Joint  Resolution  208  by 
"crippling  amendments"  and  these  same 
people  will,  no  doubt,  support  an  attempt 
to  reject  the  work  product  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  return  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  as  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  may  assist  your  understanding 
of  this  emotional  Lssue  to  know  who  op- 
poses the  equal  rights  amendment  in  its 
original  form.  Because  of  its  vaguenes.";. 
its  ambiguities,  and  its  adverse  impart 
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upon  the  working  women  of  America, 
persons  commonly  regarded  as  America's 
most  distinguished  and  learned  constitu- 
tional scholars.  Profs.  Paul  A.  Freimd  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Law  and  Philip 
B.  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
both  found  the  original  language  imnec- 
essary  and  imwise.  Professor  Fieund  put 
it  this  way: 

Lawyers,  In  particular,  have  an  obligation 
to  ask  theoe  questions  and  to  weigh  the  an- 
swers that  are  given.  For  if  the  amendment 
is  not  only  a  needless  misdirection  of  effort 
in  the  quest  for  Justice,  but  one  which  would 
provide  anomalies,  confusion,  and  injustices, 
no  symbolic  value  coxild  Justify  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  adverse 
impact  which  the  amendment  would 
have  upon  the  working  women  of  this 
country,  many  leaders  of  our  labor  unions 
testified  against  the  amendment  in  the 
form  It  was  Introduced.  For  example: 

Mr,  Andrew  J.  Blemiller  announced 
the  opposition  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  declaring  it  "a 
blimderbuss  approach"  which  can  only 
result  in  throwing  all  protective  labor 
laws  applicable  to  women  out  of  the 
window. 

Miss  Ruth  Miller,  speaking  for  the  390.- 
000  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America.  75  percent  of 
whom  are  women,  opposes  the  equal 
right*  amendment  "because  it  would  in 
one  fell  swoop  wipe  out  those  remaining 
protective  labor  standards — standards 
which  were  designed  to  shield  women 
from  excessive  exploitation  to  which  they 
were  and  still  are  subjected."  My  col- 
leagues from  California  may  remember 
Miss  Miller  as  chairman  of  the  California 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  appointed  by  Governor  Brown. 
She  makes  the  compelling  point  that  the 
enactment  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, as  originally  proposed,  will  imme- 
diately cost  low-paid  women  working  in 
agriculture  in  California  between  5  coits 
and  35  cents  per  hour. 

Mrs.  Leon  Keyserling,  on  behalf  of  the 
12  naillion  members  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Catholic  Women  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  opposes  the 
equal  rights  amendment  because — 

It  would  deprive  many  women  of  rights, 
opportunities  and  benefits  .  .  .  would  create 
confusion  .  .  .  and  would  do  the  majority 
of  women  more  harm  than  good. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Keyser- 
ling, a  distinguished  economist  in  her 
own  right,  served  as  Director  of  the 
Women's  Biu«au  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  an  earlier  administration. 

Mrs.  Myra  K.  Wolfgang,  international 
vice  president  of  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
strongly  opposes  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  fe- 
male members  of  that  imlon.  She  tes- 
tified: 

All  the  equal  rights  amendment  will  do 
...  is  to  malce  the  role  of  the  worlclng 
women  harder  by  removing  the  legislation 
that  protects  her  .  .  .  and  sending  her  home 
to  her  second  Job  exhausted.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  humanize  working  conditions 
for  all.  not  to  dehumanize  them  for  women 
\:i  the  name  of  equality. 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  supports  the  con- 


cept of  equal  rights  for  women,  but  op- 
poses the  equal  rights  amendment  as 
originally  proposed.  In  this,  the  imion 
echoes  the  sentiments  of  other  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Negro  Women  and  such  distinguished 
individuals  as  anthropologist.  Margaret 
Mead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  crippling 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
208  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  have  caused  some  to  complain  are 
intended  to  achieve  two  desirable  objec- 
tives : 

First,  to  dispel  the  imcertainty  in  the 
original  language  &s  to  whether  the 
amendment  is  applicable  to  "persons"  or 
"citizens"  or,  perhaps,  "things"  as  well. 
This  amendmMit  is  consistent  with  the 
style  and  pattern  of  other  amendments 
to  the  Constitution. 

Second,  to  permit  Congress  to  retain 
the  option  of  exempting  women  from 
compulsory  military  service;  and  to  avoid 
the  automatic  abolition  of  all  State  and 
Federal  laws,  however  badly  needed  and 
however  rational  and  reasonable,  which 
distinguish  between  the  sexes  and  which 
reasonably  promote  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people. 

The  amended  text  is  a  ringing  declara- 
tion of  sexual  equality  which  we  can  and 
should  suppport.  It  avoids,  however,  the 
unreasonable  and  unwanted  conse- 
quences which  follow  if  government  is 
compelled  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law,  to  treat  men  and  women  identically 
in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  It  is  the 
official  position  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  to  strongly  favor 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  This  has  been  their 
position  for  many  years.  In  the  1944  na- 
tional platforms  of  the  two  major  politi- 
cal parties,  the  Republican  platform 
stated : 

We  favor  submission  by  Congress  to  the 
States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

The  Democratic  platform  declared: 
We  recommend  to  Congress  the  submis- 
sion   of    a    constitutional    amendment    on 
equal  rights  for  women. 

Both  parties  have  historically  sup- 
ported equal  rights  for  women.  However, 
they  have  never  been  inflexibily  wed- 
ded to  any  particular  language  to  ac- 
compUsh  this  objective.  What  each  of 
the  two  national  parties  have  in  mind  is 
an  endorsement  of  the  general  idea  of 
equal  rights  for  women,  without  speci- 
fying just  how  that  result  would  be  at- 
tained. It  is  my  contention  that  Mem- 
bers can  comply  completely  with  the 
pledges  made  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  if  they  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  with  the  Ju- 
diciai7  Committee  amendments  added  to 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  contend  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  as  amended, 
is  consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
administration.  Speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
WiUiam  H.  Rehnquist  testified  before 
Subcommittee  No.  4  that — 


House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
clares : 

While  the  President,  the  Administration 
and  undoubtedly  most  of  the  Nation  are 
united  in  their  desire  to  achieve  equality  for 
women,  as  that  term  has  been  commonly 
understood,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  broadest  possible  construction  of 
the  amendment  may  not  go  substantially  be- 
yond that  common  understanding.  We  would 
have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  Is  a 
national  consensus  for  compelling  all  levels 
of  government  to  treat  men  and  women 
across  the  board  as  If  they  were  identical  hu- 
man beings.  Certainly  many  people  feel  that 
publicly  maintained  restrooms  should  con- 
tinue to  be  separate,  that  differing  ages  of 
consent  and  majority  are,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. Justifiable,  and  that  laws  which 
are  adopted  with  the  gentUne  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting women,  rather  than  as  a  disguise  for 
discriminating  against  them,  are  likewise 
permissible.  Even  If  one  were  to  determine 
for  himself  that  all  of  these  differences  in 
treatment  ought  to  be  abandoned,  under  a 
Federal  system  such  as  ours,  the  question 
would  remain  as  to  whether  a  unltiury  rule 
should  be  promulgated  by  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  deny  each  State  the 
right  to  choose  for  Itself  among  rational  al- 
ternative policies. 

House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
declares : 

Equality  of  rights  of  any  person  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  account  ol 
sex. 

This  ringing  declaration  of  sexual 
equality  is  consistent  with  the  historical 
position  of  both  parties.  Subsequent 
language  in  the  amendment  which  was 
added  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  mere- 
ly anticipates  and  avoids  the  unwanted 
consequences  which  are  predictable 
when  such  sweeping  language  becomes 
part  of  our  fimdamental  law  and  avail- 
able for  Judicial  interpretation. 

To  its  credit,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  prop>osed  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution which  declares,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  principle,  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  and  insures  that  women  will  re- 
ceive equal  protection  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  of  the  United  States.  It 
avoids,  however,  the  unreasonable  and 
unwarranted  consequences  which  would 
follow  if  Government  is  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  constituUonal  law.  to  treat  the 
sexes  identically   in   all   cases. 

Your  support  in  resisting  amendments 
to  strike  portions  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  text  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  The  ConsUtution. 
as  the  gentleman  ^*-ill  agree,  does  not 
protect  the  rights  of  birds,  fishes,  and  so 
on;  is  that  right?  It  applies  onlj-  to  peo- 
ple, is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes;  I  would  answer 
that  in  the  affirmative.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  "persons"  and  "citi- 
zens." The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  is  ambigu- 
ous in  that  it  does  not  indicate  whether 
it  refers  only  to  citizens  or  to  persons 
who  are  not  citizens. 
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Mrs.  ORIPFTTHS.  The  wording  of  tha| 
amendment  is  not  ambiguous  at  all.  Thai 
word  "persons"  is  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  respect  the  gentle-i 
woman's  opinion.  However,  the  14tH 
amendment,  for  example,  in  referring  ta 
people  differentiates  between  personi| 
and  citizens  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
to  permit  this  ambiguity  to  stand  in  thi^ 
constitutional  amendment.  , 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mn 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^^ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr; 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  li 
not  inferring  that  Professors  Freund  an4 
Kurland  are  endorsing  the  resolution  re« 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Jui 
dlciary?  ' 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  No;  I  only  wish  to  in-* 
fer  that  they  oppose  the  equal  right! 
sunendment  as  introduced  by  our  coN 
league,  the  gentlewoman  from  the  Stat4 
of  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths).  I  do  not 
wish  to  indicate  support  of  the  committed 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Chairman^ 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Florida.  i 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr.  Chairman^ 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Call-* 
fomia  whether  in  the  committee  delib-^ 
eratlons  there  was  a  discussion  on  th«( 
possible  implications  of  this  propose^ 
amendment,  and  If  so,  what  the  commit* 
tee  determined  would  be  the  effect  on  th* 
laws  of  the  several  States  relative  ta 
abortions?  Would  it  abolish  them,  o^ 
what  would  the  legal  effect  be? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Let  me  say  first  of  all 
that  the  specific  issue  of  abortion  was  nol 
disciissed  at  length,  but  I  think  it  is  fai^ 
to  say  that  the  original  amendment  al 
proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich-« 
igan  would  require  Identical  treatmeni 
of  women  and  men  in  all  cases  except 
those  limited  number  of  cases  In  which 
there  is  an  obvious  physical  reason  foit 
the  difference.  There  were  mentioned! 
only  two  or  three  in  the  whole  testimony. 
A  man  could  not  be  an  actress.  A  mam 
could  not  be  a  sperm  donee.  Only  a  wom-^ 
an.  for  example,  would  be  entitled  t4} 
maternity  leave,  and  the  like.  These  very 
narrow  differences  would  be  the  only  dif-« 
ferences  permitted  under  the  original 
amendment. 

Insofar  as  the  abortion  laws  are  con-* 
cemed.  it  does  aflTect  a  physical  condi-* 
tion  and  I  suspect  that  classification 
would  be  permissible  under  the  equal 
rights  amendment  as  proposed  by  tha 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman to  respond  to  that  question. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  t 
think  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
thank  him  for  his  response  because  the 
equal  rights  amendment  has  absolutely 
no  affect  on  any  abortion  law  of  any 
State. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert). 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of 
the  preceding  distinguished  speakers 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  has 
iKen  a  bipartisan  issue  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  know  that  In  1964  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  <  Mrs. 
Grasso)  was  cochairman.  We  adopted 
an  amendment  in  principle  identical  to 
the  resolution  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 

I  think  the  same  was  true  of  the  Re- 
publican Convention  both  in  1964  and  in 
1968. 

When  the  House  passed  the  equal 
rights  amendment  last  year  we  passed 
a  resolution  that  would  have  provided 
equality  of  rights  without  qualification. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  has  been 
Introduced  in  every  Congress  since  1923. 
And  ever  since  1943  the  essential  pro- 
vision of  the  amendment  has  remained 
the  same : 

Eqviallty  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Simply  stated,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment merely  directs  governments  not  to 
di.scriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Sex  discrimination  touches  all  women 
in  our  society — young  and  old,  married 
and  unmanied.  homemakers  and  wage 
earners.  Young  women  face  di.scrimina- 
tion  in  education.  Older  women  face  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations 
and  In  housing. 

Married  women  in  community  property 
States  have  no  right  to  help  manage  the 
propeity  of  the  marital  community.  Un- 
married women  who  become  pregnant  are 
often  expelled  from  school  or  fired  from 
their  jobs. 

Homemakers  lack  adequate  protection 
under  social  security.  For  example,  a 
wife  who  is  divorced  in  her  fifties  and 
who  has  never  worked  outside  the  home, 
having  been  married  20  years,  has  no 
social  security  of  her  own  and  may  not 
draw  on  her  husband's  unless  he  has 
been  supplying  half  of  her  support.  Tills 
would  be  corrected  by  H  R.  1  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Female  wage  earners  also  face  discri- 
mination in  emplojinent.  More  than  43 
percent  of  all  adult  women  are  in  the 
labor  force,  but  the  average  female  full- 
time  worker  earns  only  60  percent  as 
much  as  the  average  male  full-time 
worker.  As  these  examples  clearly  show, 
sex  discrimination  is  a  national  problem. 

The  problem  of  sex  discrimination 
must  be  corrected,  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  the  proper  means  of  cor- 
rection. The  14th  amendment  will  not  do 
the  job.  The  14th  amendment  was  rati- 
fied more  than  100  years  ago.  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  found  uncon- 
stitutional any  law  that  discriminates 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Nor  will  piecemeal  legislation  alone  be 
effective.  Without  a  firm  national  policy 
to  give  impetus  and  direction,  legislative 
changes  will  take  decades.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  create  such  a 
policy. 

Although  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  attack  directly  only  sex  dis- 
crimination   sanctioned     by    law,     the 


amendment  would  challenge  indirectly 
the  prejudice  and  private  discrimination 
against  women  which  pervade  our  so- 
ciety. The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
would  signify  a  national  commitment  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination. 

Laws  .should  not  rest  on  faulty  as- 
sumptions about  over  half  of  the  papu- 
lation. Legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
should  not  be  conferred  or  denied  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  To  initiate  and  coordinate 
the  revision  of  all  laws  and  official  prac- 
tices that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  and  to  provide  for  constitutional 
protection  against  sex  discrimination, 
we  need  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  urge  you  to  approve  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 208  without  amendments. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  debate  this  afternoon  will  center 
around  the  Wiggins  amendment.  But 
there  is  a  more  fundamental  question 
before  us.  Is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment required  at  all  to  establish  equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  between  the 
sexes?  I  submit  it  is  not. 

LeKislative  power  already  exists  to 
strike  down  every  vestige  of  inequality 
between  the  sexes  under  the  law.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  not  needed, 
either  to  create  that  power,  to  extend  it, 
or  to  perfect  it.  Whatever  distinction 
may  still  exist  between  men  and  wom- 
en as  to  their  legal  rights  is  found  In 
statute  law  or  in  the  common  law.  It 
does  not  exist  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution.  Therefore  no 
change  in  the  Constitution  Is  required. 
The  common  law  can  be  superseded  by 
statute  and  changes  in  statute  law  can 
be  accomplished  by  legislation. 

So  if  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
unnecessary,    why   do   we   resort   to   it? 

Well,  one  reason  the  proponents  give 
is  impatience  with  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach of  the  legislative  process.  They 
want  to  remove  all  inequality  at  one  time 
by  denying  the  power  of  Government  to 
recognize  any  inequality.  What  they  ap- 
parently fail  to  see  is  that  they  are 
simply  trading  one  piecemeal  approach 
for  another.  Instead  of  working  with 
State  legislatures  and  the  Congress  to 
write  laws,  amend  laws,  and  repeal  laws 
to  remove  such  vestigial  inequalities  as 
yet  remain,  they  wiU  be  suing  in  the 
courts  to  define  the  word  equahty,  case 
by  litigated  case.  All  they  will  have  ac- 
complished is  to  change  the  forum,  from 
the  legislature  to  the  courts.  They  will 
transfer  the  power  to  make  public  pol- 
icy in  this  important  and  rather  funda- 
mental area  out  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government.  The  branch  most  direct- 
ly responsive  to  the  public  will,  and  place 
it  in  the  judiciary,  the  branch  least  re- 
sponsive, and  the  Federal  judiciary  is  not 
reachable  by  the  people  at  all. 

Far  different  than  enacting  a  statute 
which  may  be  amended  to  reflect  chang- 
ing times  or  to  correct  court  interpreta- 
tions of  it,  once  Congress  assents  to  the 
placing  of  language  in  the  Constitution 
it  puts  that  language  beyond  its  reach. 
The  language  then  becomes  the  tool  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret  as  It  will. 
The  legislative  power  to  determine  pub- 
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lie  policy  in  response  to  the  public  will  is 
thereby  restricted.  Every  legislative  en- 
actment becomes  subject  to  still  another 
constitutional  test — is  the  statute  free  of 
distinction  on  account  of  sex? 

I  do  not  favor  the  transfer  of  policy- 
making decisions  out  of  the  Congress 
and  out  of  State  legislatures  Into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
fail  to  see  they  are  doing  just  that.  Dur- 
ing debate  on  another  bill  on  September 
16,  at  page  32098  of  the  Record,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths) stated  with  much  feeling  that — 

If  there  is  any  group  that  should  not  be 
wUllng  to  trust  their  rights  to  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  country.  It  is  women. 

She  stated  further: 

If  there  la  any  group  to  which  I  am  not 
wlUlng  to  trust  my  rights  It  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

These  words  by  the  sponsor  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us  make  it  evident  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  intend  to  transfer  this 
whole  questicxi  of  women's  rights  to  the 
courts,  but  a  ccmstitutional  amendment 
does  just  that.  Better  public  policy  would 
be  to  seek  legislative  solutions  to  these 
inequalities. 

Now  another  thing  wrong  with  the  pro- 
posal imder  debate  is  the  further  violence 
it  does  to  our  Federal  system.  Section  1 
is  a  limitation  upon  legislative  power, 
both  State  and  Federal,  section  2  then 
vests  In  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  section  1  by  appropriate 
legislation.  It  is  not  beycmd  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  sometime  in  the  future 
the  Court  may  find  that  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  particularly  tlie  second  sec- 
tion thereof.  Congress  was  vested  with 
power  to  take  from  the  States  the  whole 
body  of  domestic  relations  law  and  per- 
haps part  of  their  property  law  as  well. 
These  vast  new  powers  would  of  course 
be  exercisable  by  Congre.ss  only  under 
the  definitions  given  by  the  Court  to  the 
word  equality. 

The  proponents  say  this  amendment 
will  not  reach  nongovernmental  action. 
They  argue  that  by  its  language  the  pro- 
hibitions of  amendment  will  reach  only 
the  United  States  and  any  State. 

The  14th  amendment  by  Its  terms 
reaches  only  State  action.  Still,  the  court 
has  extended  that  amendment  to  cover 
private  actions  and  we  should  expect 
the  language  here  to  be  similarly 
stretched.  Under  the  14th  amendment 
the  court  has  applied  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  to  private  land  covenants 
and  to  trusts.  It  accomplished  that  by 
declaring  that  no  agency  of  Govern- 
ment could  be  used  to  enforce  those 
otherwise  valid  covenants  and  trusts,  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  included  the 
courts  themselves. 

So  we  should  anticipate  the  time  when 
the  court,  applying  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  will  hold  a  trust  unenforce- 
able if  it  makes  distribution  of  either  In- 
come or  corpus  to  the  daughters  of  a 
trustor  at  a  different  age  or  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  than  distribution  to  sons. 

Suppose  a  private  boys  school  sued 
for  breach  of  contract  in  any  court  in 
the  land  with  this  proposed  amendment 
part  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  possible 


the  court  could  be  persuaded  the  plain- 
tiff had  no  right  to  use  the  court,  an 
agency  of  Government,  in  which  to  sue, 
since  it  did  no  enroll  both  boys  and  girls. 
We  have  learned  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  foimd  meanings  and  powers  in 
constitutional  amendments  imdreamed 
of  and  unintended  by  the  Congress 
which  proposed  them  and  the  State  leg- 
islatiu-es  which  ratified  them.  In  the 
light  of  this  history.  Congress  should 
painstakingly  and  exhaustively  inquire 
into  and  even  speculate  upon  all  pos- 
sible interpretations  the  court  may  place 
upon  the  language  if  Congress  would 
truly  understand  the  scope  of  the  re- 
striction upon  legislative  power  this  pro- 
posed amendment  encompasses. 

The  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  this  proposal 
earlier  this  year  point  up  the  disagree- 
ments among  its  supporters  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  it.  The  key  phrase  is 
"equality  of  rights  imder  the  law."  Some 
witnesses  thought  this  should  require  an 
identity  of  treatment  without  regard  to 
sex.  Others  thought  some  rights  would 
subsist,  such  as  a  right  of  privacy,  which 
would  permit  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
where  appropriate.  The  question  of 
sexual  segregation  in  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, in  educational  institutions, 
and  in  medical  and  mental  hospitals 
arises.  The  right  of  privacy  Is  not  clear 
in  the  law.  Until  now,  when  it  has  been 
recognized  at  all  it  has  been  asserted  only 
as  a  personEd  right.  Could  the  legislative 
power  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  vio- 
late the  segregation  of  sexes  in  institu- 
tions or  even  in  public  buildings  if  con- 
senting persons  chose  to  waive  their 
personal  rights  of  privacy?  Proponents 
want  to  leave  all  of  these  poUcy  decisions 
to  the  courts.  I  believe  they  should  be 
left  in  the  legislatures  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  way  to  leave  them  here  is 
to  defeat  this  amendment. 

I  am  apprehensive  the  Courts  may  in 
the  futtu-e  find  within  this  amendment 
constitutional  power  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tionary change  In  the  institution  of  the 
family.  I  realize  that  at  this  ixjlnt  in  our 
history  America  is  suffering  under  weak- 
ened family  ties  and  a  crumbling  sense  of 
responsibility  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren. I  believe  our  public  policy  should 
be  to  restore  the  family  unit.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  limit  women  to  the 
role  of  housewife  and  homemaker.  Far 
from  it.  But  most  women  In  our  society 
WiU  continue  to  perform  that  function  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past — and 
they  will  do  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  and 
out  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  albeit  they 
are  highly  educated.  The  legislative  power 
should  remain  to  afford  them  some  pref- 
erences in  property  law  and  in  domestic 
relations  law  as  a  recompense.  This 
Amendment,  it  seems  clear,  will  deny 
them  those  protections. 

The  Wiggins  amendment  wUl  preserve  the 
legislative  power  not  to  subject  them  to  a 
military  draft  and  to  afford  working  women 
such  preferences  as  legislatures  and  the 
Congress  may  enact  In  response  to  the  public 
will.  But  the  Wiggins  amendment  wUl  not 
preserve  the  legislative  power  over  domestic 
relations  law  or  property  law  which  Is  so 
vital  to  m  strengthening  of  the  family. 

Responding  to  the  popular  demand  for 
absolute  equality  in  nearly  everything 


these  days,  there  are  vestigial  inequalities 
between  men  and  women  which  probably 
should  be  legislatively  removed.  But  the 
change  should  be  by  legislation  which 
can  be  again  altered  as  the  tenor  of  the 
pubhc  will  changes  in  the  future.  Provi- 
sions chisled  into  the  Constitution  are 
terribly  permanent  and  are  changeable 
only  by  judges  not  reachable  by  the 
people. 

Consider  if  you  will  how  far  along  the 
road  we  have  already  traveled  in  this 
country  toward  Government  by  judges. 
We  describe  our  governmental  system  as 
a  democracy  in  a  republic.  But  where  is 
the  seat  of  ultimate  decision  today?  It  is 
in  that  court  across  the  street.  Of  the 
three  branches  of  Government,  it  is  the 
least  demcwratic,  the  least  representative. 
Why  do  we  hasten  to  give  it  more  words 
to  interpret,  restricting  our  own  legisla- 
tive powers  in  the  process,  especially  in 
cases  such  as  this  where  we  already  have 
the  power — we  in  this  Congress  and  the 
several  State  legislatures — to  right  what- 
ever inequality  seems  now  improper. 

If  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  recapture  its  position  of  a  co- 
equal in  this  federal  system  of  ours,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  jealously  re- 
tain the  legislative  power  with  which 
the  Constitution  vests  us. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  as  constitu- 
tionally unnecessary  and  unwise. 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  Intrigued  by 
the  gentleman's  argument  that  one  of 
the  dangers  of  this  amendment  would  be 
that  it  would  open  up  a  field  for  inter- 
pretation by  the  courts  Instead  of  re- 
taining it  for  legislative  interpretation.  I 
wonder  if  this  same  sort  of  argument 
could  not  be  made  on  every  provision  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man square  this  with  his  position  on  the 
rest  of  the  BUI  of  Rights? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  believe  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  pretty  complete  as  it  is. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  the  14th  amendment 
as  it  is  being  interpreted  today  is  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  constitutional 
rights  which  now  exist. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentleman  has 
heard  the  tu-gument  repeated  many  times 
that  women  are  not  persons  under  the 
14th  sunendment  and  no  rights  have  been 
accorded  a  woman  under  the  14th 
amendment.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
comment  on  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  All  citizens,  all 
persons,  are  entitled  to  rights  under  the 
14th  amendment.  All  of  the  rights  that 
you  and  I  enjoy  as  persons  and  citizens 
under  the  14th  amendment  are  given  to 
our  wives,  our  sisters,  and  mothers  and 
to  aU  women  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Would  you  not  say  it 
la  accurate  that  practically  aU  of  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  first  10  amend- 
ments have  been  incorporated  in  the 
14th  amendment,  and  are  applicable  to 
women? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Because  that  is 
the  way  the  court  interprets  It,  and  cer- 
tainly it  applies  to  women  equaUy  with 
men,  as  aU  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  does. 
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Mrs.  GRIFFTrHS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  If  that  Is  true.  then, 
may  I  ask,  why  Mrs.  Minor  from  Missouri 
in  the  1860's  was  denied  the  right  to  vote 
after  the  15th  amendment  was  passed? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Because  at  that 
time  the  14th  amendment 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  was  already  in 
effect.  Both  the  14th  amendment  and 
15th. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  At  that  time,  the 
gentlewoman  well  knows,  the  14th 
amendment  was  not  nearly  as  broadly 
construed  as  it  is  today. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  No;  that  is  not 
really  the  reason.  The  real  reason  is  be- 
cause they  said  that  you  could  make  any 
rule  against  women  as  a  class  and  they 
could  not  vote.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
14th  amendment  really  applies  to 
women,  can  you  name  one  case  in  which 
a  woman  has  asked  for  due  process  or 
equal  rights  or  for  any  other  right  under 
that  amendment  and  has  been  granted 
that  right? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  In  her  unique 
character  as  a  woman  rather  than  as 
a 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  No;  Just  because  she 
Is  a  human  being.  Name  one  case. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  because  I  am 
sure 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Name  one  case. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Because  I  am  sure 
there  have  been  many  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
where  women  have  been  parties. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  There  has  never 
been  a  case. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Since  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  referred  to  Mrs.  Minor, 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  quote  from  the 
case  of  Minor  against  Happersett,  the 
case  to  which  she  referred. 

In  Minor  v.  Happersett,  88  U.S.  162 
(1874t.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
asked  to  hold  that  a  Missouri  law  con- 
fining the  State's  elective  franchise  to 
males  was  invalid  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  argument  was  based  on  the 
"privilege  and  immunities  of  citizenship" 
clause  and  on  "equal  protection";  the 
Court,  in  ur  holding  the  statute,  discussed 
primarily  the  former.  Conceding  that 
women  were  both  "persons"  and  "citi- 
zens" within  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Court  held  that  suf- 
frage was  not  one  of  the  "privileges"  re- 
ferred to.  The  Court  relied  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  15th  amendment  as  dem- 
onstrating Congress'  belief  that  suffrage 
was  not  covered  by  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Court  stated : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  women  may  be 
citizens.  They  are  persons,  and  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment  "all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  In  the  US.  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof"  are  expressly  declared 
to  be  "citizens  of  the  US.  and  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside  "  (See  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kin.?.  118  US    356.  369;   16  A  C.J  S.  Sec.  603). 

Sixty-three  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208 


U.S.  412  C1908>,  upheld  an  Oregon  stat- 
ute which  provided  that  no  female  shall 
be  employed  in  any  mechanical  estab- 
lishment or  factory,  or  laimdry  for  more 
than  10  hours  a  day.  The  Coxirt  held  that 
the  physical  well-being  of  women  Is  an 
object  of  public  Interest,  and  the  regrula- 
tion  of  her  hours  of  labor  falls  within  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  To  say  that 
the  Muller  case  stands  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  women  are  not  to  be  considered 
"persons"  guaranteed  equal  protection  of 
the  law  Is  a  misstatement  of  Its  holding. 
To  say  that  It  is  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  a  State  may  regulate  via  its 
police  power  the  working  hours  for 
women,  but  not  for  men,  is  too  a  mis- 
statement. The  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held State  statutes  before  and  after  the 
Muller  decision  that  regulated  the  work- 
ing hours  of  men.  All  that  can  be  fairly 
gotten  from  the  Muller  case  Is  that  a 
State  legislature  acted  rationally  when 
It  regulated  the  working  hours  of  women 
for  her  protection  as  a  class,  based  on 
conditions  as  they  existed  in  1908. 

The  Muller  decision  may  have  served 
a  liseful  purpose  In  1908,  but  has  no 
relevancy  In  1971.  With  reference  to  this 
and  similar  cases.  Professor  Ffeund  of 
Harvard  Law  School  stated  that  they 
"are  museum  pieces  and  should  not  fig- 
ure many  present  discussions  of  equal 
rights." 

If  women  were  not  considered  "per- 
sons '  under  the  14th  amendment,  they 
would  not  have  the  rights  which  they 
enjoy  today.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
have  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Women  have  the 
right  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  Women  may  not  be  twice  put  in 
leopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  herself.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  advised  of  their  rights  when  ar- 
rested and  before  being  interrogated  and 
they  have  the  right  to  the  assistance  of 
an  attorney.  The  amendments  guaran- 
teeing these  rights  use  the  term  "per- 
sons" or  "people."  No  one  doubts  that 
these  federal  guarantees  are  fully  ap- 
plicable to  women.  These  same  prohibi- 
tions apply  to  the  States  via  the  14th 
amendment.  The  term  "person"  as  used 
in  the  14th  amendment  as  It  Incorporates 
the  Bin  of  Rights  does  Include  women. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  entirely  accurate 
to  say  that  women  are  not  included  in  the 
14th  amendment.  The  courts  have  always 
permitted  rational  classification  under 
the  equal  protection  clause,  and  women 
as  a  group  In  some  Instances  were  clas- 
sified differently  than  men.  By  the  same 
token,  men  as  a  class,  have  been  denied 
special  benefits  available  to  women. 

Both  are  persons  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Statements  to  the  contrary  is  sim- 
ply in  error. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dls- 
tinsuished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  CEJLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  my  position  is  this:  Discrimina- 
tion against  women  exists.  I  do  not  con- 
done and.  indeed,  I  deplore  the  practice 
of  discrimination.  My  opposition  Is  ad- 


dressed to  the  remedy.  That  remedy 
should  be  by  statute,  not  by  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

My  concern  is  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
amendment.  It  wipes  out  much  that  Is 
bad  but  much  more  that  is  good.  It  uses 
a  bulldozer  rather  than  a  pick  and  a 
shovel. 

In  considering  this  Important  amend- 
ment, history,  tradition,  custom,  mores 
cannot  be  disregarded.  You  cannot  abol- 
ish the  differences  in  sex.  That  differ- 
ence must  involve  In  many  Instances 
difference  in  treatment.  Tliere  is  as  much 
diversity  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
as  there  is  between  lightning  and  a 
lightning  bug.  That  distinction  has  been 
recognized  since  the  dawn  of  history  and 
It  will  continue  until  kingdom  come. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  can  well 
overkill,  can  be  counterproductive:  it 
would  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  differ- 
ence in  treatment.  Many  of  these  dif- 
ferences of  treatment  are  essential  for 
the  well-being  of  women,  for  women's 
protection. 

Despite  hlstor>'  and  tradition,  I  do  not 
applaud  the  Idea  of  man's  f-o -called  pre- 
eminence, the  mores,  the  traditions 
which  regard  him  tis  such. 

Keep  in  mind  this :  The  courts  will  be 
compelled  to  define  and  redefine  the  final 
meaning  of  every  word  of  the  amend- 
ment if  It  is  adopted.  And  the  courts 
cannot  disregard  history  and  custom  in 
shaping  the  future;  it  cannot  disregard 
the  past.  The  amendment  cannot  be  con- 
strued in  a  vacuum. 

It  is  not  enough  to  safeguard  the  fu- 
ture: we  must  have  a  future  worth  safe- 
guarding. This  amendment  will  not  help 
our  future.  It  has  even  been  suggested  by 
a  proponent  of  the  amendment  that  the 
"underlying  social  reality  of  the  male  as 
provider  and  the  female  as  child  bearer 
and  rearer  of  children  has  changed.  " 
May  I  ask.  In  turn,  who  Is  bearing  the 
children  and  who  is  rearing  them?  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  Fallopian  tube  has  not 
become  vestigial. 

The  women's  lib  organization  says, 
"We  do  not  want  protection.  We  want 
liberty."  Most  women's  labor  organiza- 
tions call  that  sort  of  "liberty"  a  lot  of 
nonsense. 

I  repeat,  irrational  discriminations 
exist  against  women.  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  denial.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
my  opposition  on  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment Is  not  to  be  equated  with  cond«n- 
Ing  practices  or  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  dissent  runs  not  against  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  but  against 
the  method. 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  women  can 
be  achieved.  We  can  by  statute  sharply 
outline  the  areas  of  discrimination,  sup- 
plying specific  remedies  to  specific 
wrongs,  instead  of  venturing  into  a 
quicksand  of  phraseology,  guilty  of  im- 
precision and  ambiguity,  and  highly 
susceptible  to  contradictory  definitions. 

In  the  swirling  arguments  and  differ- 
ing Interpretations  of  the  language  of  the 
proposal,  there  has  been  very  little 
thought  given  to  the  triple  role  most 
women  play  in  life;  namely,  that  of  wife, 
mother,  and  worker.  This  is  a  heavy  role 
indeed,  and  to  wipe  away  the  sustaining 
laws  which  help  tip  the  scales  In  favor  of 
women  is  to  do  injustice  to  millions  of 


women  who  have  chosen  to  marry,  to 
make  homes,  to  bear  children,  and  to 
cnaage  in  gainful  emplojmient,  as  well. 
For  example,  in  most  States,  the  primary 
duty  of  supF>ort  rests  upon  the  husband. 
One  possible  effect  of  the  equal  rights 
timendment  would  be  to  remove  that  pri- 
mary legal  obligation.  The  primary  obll- 
K-ation  to  support  is  the  foundation  of 
the  household.  I  refuse  to  allow  the  glad- 
sounding  ring  of  an  easy  slogan  to  vic- 
timize millions  of  women  and  children. 
As  one  witness  put  It  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

It  Is  doubtful  that  women  would  agree  that 
a  family  support  Inw  Is  a  curtailment  of 
rights.  The  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted 
wives,  struggling  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children,  may  find  claims  to  support 
even  harder  to  enforce  than  they  are  right 
now. 

Some  have  suggested  the  equal  rights 
amendment  may  open  the  door  of  the 
cage  Imprisoning  women. 

A  recent  Roper  poll  proved  women 
were  not  interested  in  so-called  escaping 
from  the  so-called  cage.  It  is  true  that 
male  arrogance,  brawn,  and  bravado 
have  at  times  thwarted  women's  attempts 
to  be  accorded  their  due  rights.  This  must 
change;  this  is  up  to  us. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  women 
have  had  the  vote  for  half  a  centurj-,  but 
used  the  vote  overwhelmingly,  not  to 
elect  women,  but  to  elect  men?  And  they 
liave  done  that  for  50  years. 

Some  of  vhe  amendment's  sponsors 
seek,  in  a  way,  to  annihilate  the  effects 
of  and  role  of  sex:  their  efforts  are  as 
useless  as  a  gun  without  a  bullet.  There 
are  areas  now  dominated  by  men  into 
which  women  cannot  enter.  Construction 
workers  on  skyscrapers  will  continue  to 
be  men.  Work  on  high  suspension  bridges 
will  be  continued  by  men.  Women  are 
not  likely  to  serve  as  sanitation  workers 
lifting  heavy  garbage  cans. 

Shall  women  enter  the  battle  forma- 
tions Integrated  with  men  for  actual 
battle  and  carnage  with  fixed  bayonets? 
Even  mothers  could  not  be  shielded  from 
war  duty  if  fathers  must  respond  to  war 
duty. 

You  will  recall  that  the  sixth  labor  of 
Hercules  was  to  clean  the  Aegean  stables 
where  the  stalls  of  3,000  oxen  had  been 
unattended  for  30  years.  And  while  it  is 
reported  that  he  did  the  job  in  a  single 
day  by  diverting  the  waters  of  two  rivers, 
Alpheus  and  Peneus,  through  the  stables 
in  1  day,  the  account  makes  no  reference 
to  the  consequences  downstream,  the  pol- 
lution downstream.  And  so  It  Is  with  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  We  have  ban- 
ners flying,  with  enticing  slogans,  "Equal 
Rights,"  "Crush  Phallic  Imperialism" — 
but  what  of  the  aftermath,  the  damage 
downstream?  As  to  that,  there  is  ominous 
silence,  or  glossing  over. 

I  stress  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Every  word 
thereof  will  have  exacting  scrutiny.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  to  dismiss  the  lan- 
guage as  a  mere  declaration  of  policy 
without  consideration  of  the  possible  in- 
jurious effects  that  can  flow  therefrom. 
Family  Ufe  Is  threatened.  The  institution 
of  marriage  is  threatened. 

Some  credit  is  due  the  women's  lib 
movement  for  emphasizing  dramatically 
the    need    to    eliminate    sex    discrimi- 


nation. But  in  their  zeal  and  pxclt- 
abllity  they  use  a  cleaver  instead  of 
a  blade.  The  age  of  consent,  dower  and 
courtesy,  domicile,  Insurance  rates,  cus- 
tody of  children,  duty  to  support,  segre- 
gated correctional  institutions,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  subjects  as  to  which  existing 
social  benefits  will  be  set  at  naught. 

Shall  we  disregard  such  results,  such 
welfare  pollution  downstream? 

These  questions  would  become  litigable 
i.ssue.s.  bringing  the  Federal  courts  into 
the  delicate  fabric  of  domestic  relations. 
There  will  be  an  avalanche  of  cases 
clogging  our  already  overcrowded  Fed- 
eral courts  for  years  to  come. 

The  amendment  calls  for  unitary 
treatment  regardless  of  facts  or  circimi- 
stances.  That  alone  will  give  rise  to  end- 
less interpretations.  Would,  for  exam- 
ple, separateness  based  on  sex  apply  in 
federally,  as  well  as  Stale  and  locally  as- 
sisted or  maintained  institutions  such  as 
imiversitles.  colleges,  prisons,  and  con- 
gressionally  chartered  groups? 

It  would  take  years  and  years  to  decide 
these  questions. 

Part  of  the  problem  of  discrimination 
is  not  made  by  law  and  cannot  easily 
be  erased  by  law.  It  can  only  be  abol- 
ished by  changed  attitudes  of  society — 
eriu>ing  the  work  of  our  forebears.  Others 
can  be  eliminated  by  statute. 

Many  of  the  discriminations  I  abhor — 
they  are  unfair  against  women.  But 
many  of  these  discriminations  are  the 
result  of  traditions  and  mores.  Others 
are  the  result  of  nature,  the  result  of 
the  germ  plasm.  No  amendment  can 
change  them. 

Inequities  between  the  sexes  arise  out 
of  law — or  even  the  absence  of  law.  They 
can  and  should  and  are  being  changed 
by  statute. 

We  have  passed  a  statute  providing 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  the  fair 
employment  opportunity  statute — doing 
away  with  bias  against  women  in  jobs. 

State  laws  prohibiting  women  as  bar- 
tenders, mine  workers,  and  police  guards 
and  In  jobs  involving  night  work  have 
been  abolished. 

These  reforms  are  continuing  una- 
bated. These  discriminations  are  grad- 
ually being  broken  down.  No  amendment 
is  necessary. 

Some  advocates  of  the  amendment  say 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  absolute  or  doctrinaire.  They 
say  reasonable  classification  can  be 
made.  They  say  West  Point  need  not  be 
dismantled  because  girls  could  enter. 
The  Naval  Academy  would  function  with 
girls.  Well,  I  wonder.  I  wonder,  indeed. 

So  they  say  about  our  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. They  say  there  could  still  be  a  Bos- 
ton Boys  Latin  School  or  a  Girls  Latin 
School.  This  is  just  wishful  thinking. 
There  could  be  no  such  schools  based 
upon  sex.  The  amendment  would  forbid 
it. 

They  say  life  insurance  companies 
could  still  charge  women  lower  life  in- 
surance premiums  because  they  have 
longer  life  expectancy.  Well,  I  wonder 
whether  men  would  take  that  as  discrim- 
ination against  them  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

Presently  we  have  many  protective 
statutes  for  women — there  are  restraints 
on  employers  to  prevent  excessive  hours 


of  work,  fair  standards  to  insure  health 
and  well-being  of  female  workers,  rest 
periods,  separdte  rest  and  wash  rooms. 

These  statutorj'  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  would  be  cast  into 
limbo.  They  do  not  affect  men  and, 
therefore,  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

To  this  argument  the  women's  lib  or- 
ganizations say: 

We  do  not  want  protection — we  want 
liberty. 

Well,  most  labor  organizations  call 
that  sort  of  liberty  just  a  lot  of  non- 
sense— a  lot  of  malarky. 

So,  my  good  friends,  I  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  inclines  to 
the  view  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary.  We  have  adequate 
remedies  In  the  law  and  If  statutes  are 
not  meeting  the  situations  further  stat- 
utes should  be  enacted.  We  have  the  14th 
amendment  and  we  have  the  filth 
amendment  imder  which,  in  cases  which 
could  be  presented  to  the  courts  there- 
under, women  could  be  amply  protected 
in  their  equal  rights. 

An  equal  rights  amendment  has  an 
appealing  sound.  But  when  closely  ex- 
amined. It  Is  found  to  be  fraught  with 
ambiguities  destined  to  produce  years  of 
litigation  in  every  segment  of  our  social 
structure. 

There  is  no  question  about  It — dis- 
crimination against  women  does  exist  in 
this  country.  We  find  it  in  employment, 
in  education,  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. In  public  accommodations:  we 
find  It  almost  everywhere.  What  Is 
more— we  find  sex  discrimination  prac- 
ticed not  only  In  the  private  sector,  but 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

My  abhorrence  of  discrimination  of 
any  kind  l-^  well  known  to  all  of  you.  But 
when  legislation  can  deal  with  such  In- 
equities, the  legislative  route  is  the  one 
to  follow.  Legislation  can  pinpoint  a 
problem  area  and  pinpoint  a  remedy. 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
directed  in  part  at  sex  discrimination  in 
employment,  is  a  good  example.  Legisla- 
tion can  be  enacted  here  in  Congress:  it 
does  not  have  to  await  ratification  by  the 
legislatures  of  38  of  our  States.  Legisla- 
tion will  be  applicable  to  both  the  gov- 
emm.?nt  and  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  re- 
minded our  sut)Committee  that  custom 
anil  law  have  traditionally  Imposed  upon 
men  the  primary  responsibility  to 
provide  a  habitation  and  a  livelihood  for 
their  wives  and  children  and  have  im- 
posed upon  women  the  responsibility  to 
make  homes  out  of  these  habitations  and 
to  furnish  nurture,  care,  and  training  to 
their  children  during  their  early  years. 
He  recalled  the  ancient  Yiddish  proverb 
tha-  God  could  not  be  everywhere,  so  He 
made  mothers.  He  warned  us  that  a 
country  which  ignores  the  physiological 
and  functional  differences  between  men 
and  women  in  fashioning  its  institutions 
and  laws  is  woefully  lacking  in  ration- 
ality. Thus  far  we  have  not  been  such  a 
country.  Our  institutions  of  marriage, 
home,  and  family  are  still  cherished  and 
our  laws  have  adhered  generally  to  rea- 
sonable distinctions  In  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  men  and  women. 
Though  many  women  find  stimulation 
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and  satisfaction  In  business  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  many — perhape 
most — And  their  fulflllnient  In  raising 
their  children  and  maintainlnsr  their 
homes.  We  must  be  certain  that  we  do 
not  trample  their  aspirations  while  open- 
ing opportunities  to  others. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  on  ques- 
tions of  family  domicile,  responsibility 
for  support,  dependent  children,  divorce, 
alimony,  child  custody,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  aspects  of  domestic  relations  can- 
not be  predicted.  We  are  being  asked  to 
swallow  the  ocean  in  one  gulp. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  ORirriTHS)  recently  sent  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  a  copy  of  an  April 
1971  Yale  Law  Journal  article  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  I  find  it  diCB- 
cult  to  believe  the  authors  are  serious 
when  they  suggest  that  husbands  and 
wives  need  not  have  the  same  family 
name.  Nor  can  they  be  serious  when  they 
suggest  that  a  State  might  require  a 
couple  to  have  the  same  family  name,  but 
leave  it  to  them  to  determine  whether 
it  will  be  his,  hers,  or  some  other  name 
they  select. 

The  authors  conclude  tiiat,  in  the  field 
of  domestic  relations,  couples  should  be 
free  to  allocate  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities between  themselves  according  to 
their  own  individual  preferences  and 
capacities.  Are  we  not  inviting  chaos  if, 
for  example.  States  can  no  longer  im- 
pose a  primary  obligation  of  support,  as 
is  now  done  in  all  50  States? 

And,  can  we  realistically  expect  the 
States  to  work  out  in  2  years,  as  re- 
quired by  the  amendment,  all  of  the  do- 
mestic relations  adjustments  which  will 
be  required?  Could  they  work  them  out 
in  10? 

Without  doubt,  the  amendment  will 
make  a  hopeless  morass  of  domestic  re- 
lations— a  ship  without  a  compass  on  a 
sea  without  a  shore. 

Even  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment are  not  in  agreement  as  to  its 
scope.  Some  are  appr^'-ently  of  the  view 
that  it  would  require  identical  sameness 
of  treatment  of  men  and  women.  If  such 
a  view  prevails,  our  courts  will  be 
januned  with  litigation  and  our  mail 
will  be  flooded  with  correspondence  from 
irate  women  as  they  learn  of  the  loss  of 
many  advantages  they  now  possess  un- 
der Federal  and  State  laws.  Labor's 
representatives  have  already  voiced  the 
view  that  the  amendment  will  hurt  more 
than  it  will  help  working  women. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  proposed  amendment.  However,  I 
would  vigoroi;sly  support  legislation  call- 
ing for  first,  comparable  salaries  for 
comparable  work;  second,  extension  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  pro- 
fessional administrative  personnel  as 
well  as  to  domestic  and  other  workers 
not  presently  covered:  third,  further 
elimination  of  discriminatory  employ- 
ment and  promotion  practices  in  govern- 
ment and  in  Industry:  fourth,  equality 
of  treatment  under  our  social  security 
and  tax  laws:  fifth,  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  in  colleges  and 
professional  schools:  sixth,  securing  the 
rights  of  women  to  control  their  own 
financial  and  commercial  interests,  and 
seventh,  removal  of  sex  discrimination  in 


the  sale,  rental,  and  financing  of  houses, 
and  any  other  appropriate  legislation.  In 
this  way  each  issue  of  sex  discrimination 
would  be  Joined  clearly,  directly  and 
effectively. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope,  indeed,  that 
this  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  WIGOINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranldng  Republican  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  back  in  Congress  after  an 
enforced  absence  of  many  months.  I  be- 
lieve I  came  back  on  a  day  in  which  some 
of  the  best  oratory  has  been  heard  in 
many  years. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  love  the  ladies.  I  have  one  myself. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to 
get  into  this  legal  debate,  although  I  par- 
ticipated either  4  or  5  years  ago  when  the 
matter  was  up  before. 

Although  I  know  of  no  woman  who  is, 
on  the  average,  of  less  ability  and  of  less 
dependability  than  men  on  that  average 
level,  I  do  not  think  the  best  interests  of 
our  country — and  I  have  been  partici- 
pating in  debates  on  this  question  from 
the  time  since  I  was  a  freshman  in  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives — I  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  resolution,  al- 
though the  work  thereon  has  been  as  good 
or  better  this  year  than  ever  before,  if  the 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  by  reason  of  what  we  do  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  that  it  will  solve  the 
problems  that  it  is  thought  will  be  solved, 
but  will  bring  as  many  or  more  problems 
in  its  wake  as  we  now  have. 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  12  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  initially  considered  this  leg- 
islation in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  emphasize  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  the  members  of  my  sub- 
committee voted  to  support  the  proposal 
in  the  fonn  that  It  was  originally  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Martha  Grit- 
FiTHs — that  Ls,  without  any  qualifying 
amendments  whatsoever.  In  expressing 
my  support  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment today.  I  want  especially  to  stress 
that  I,  as  well  as  15  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  voted 
within  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  .so-called  Wiggins  amendment.  In 
my  view  the  WigRias  amendment,  as 
well  as  any  other  crippling  amendment, 
are  totally  unacceptable.  Not  only  would 
such  an  amendment  defeat  the  objective 
of  the  original  proposal,  it  would  even 
sanction  forms  of  discrimination  that  are 
currently  prohibited  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  As  a  result,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  strong,  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  original  Griffiths 
bill  is  coupled  with  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  any  amendments  which  will 
be  read  or  offered  when  the  bill  is  being 
considered  by  us  under  the  5-minute  rule. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  views  in  favor  of  the 
original  text  of  Mrs.  QRirriTHS'  proposal 
are  set  forth  separately  in  the  report  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  I  stated  in 
that  report,  the  hesu^gs  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
established  beyond  dispute  that  women 
are  the  victims  of  discrimination  in  a 
number  of  substantial  ways.  For  example, 
in  every  State  women  are  denied  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  those  of 
men.  In  many  States,  a  woman  cannot 
manage  or  own  separate  property  in  the 
same  manner  as  her  husband.  In  some 
States,  she  cannot  engage  in  business  or 
pursue  a  profession  or  occupation  as 
freely  as  can  a  member  of  the  male  sex. 
Women  are  classified  separately  for  pur- 
poses of  Jury  service  in  many  States. 
Some  community-property  States  do  not 
vest  in  the  wife  the  property  rights  that 
her  husband  enjoys,  in  a  number  of 
States,  restrictive  work  laws,  which  pur- 
port to  protect  women,  actually  result  in 
discrimination  in  the  employment  ol 
women  by  making  it  more  burdensome 
for  employers  to  hire  a  woman  than  a 
man. 

A  wide  variety  of  more  specific  ex- 
amples of  these  forms  of  discrimination 
are  set  forth  in  detail  In  the  published 
record  of  the  hearings  held  by  our  sub- 
committee in  March  and  April  of  this 
year. 

All  of  these  various  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation undermine  the  confidence  of 
many  Americans  in  our  institutions  and 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  national 
morale.  Even  if  these  Injustices  injured 
only  a  small  number  of  our  female  citi- 
zens, they  constitute  wrongs  that  ought 
not  to  go  unremedied.  The  tragic  fact  is 
that  such  di.scrimination  prevents  many 
millions  of  women  from  realizing  their 
true  capacity  to  lead  full  and  creative 
li%'es. 

Under  the  circumstances,  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  is  not  merely 
appropriate,  but  it  is  imperative.  For  it  i.s 
only  by  enacting  such  an  amendment 
that  we  can  declare  a  national  commit- 
ment to  the  concept  of  equal  justice  im- 
der  the  law  for  men  and  women  alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  opponents  of 
the  original  text  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  sex  discrimination  is  widespread.  All 
of  the  opixjnents  also  concede  that  sex 
discrimination  should  be  remedied.  How- 
ever, mo.st  of  the  opponents  argue  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  the  Congress,  ought  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  remedy  by  holding 
squarely  that  women  are  entitled  to  all 
of  the  benefits  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Con.stitution.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  simple  truth  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  applied  the  equal  protec- 
tion clau.se  to  women  and  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  being  bound  by  some  of  its  earlier 
unfortunate  decisions.  As  a  result,  the 
only  effective  way  to  eliminate  laws  that 
discriminate  against  women  is  for  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  its  responsibility  by 
enacting  the  original  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  as  introduced  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griffiths'  . 

The  objective  of  the  original  Griffiths 
text  is  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
text  .states  that — 
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Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  ...  on  account  of 
sex. 

Yet,  simple  and  straightforward  as  is 
this  language,  and  the  concept  which  it 
embodies,  opponents  of  the  proposal 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "equality"  will  create  confusion 
and  chaos,  and  will  have  the  most  dire 
social  consequences.  Some  of  the  oppo- 
nents express  the  irrational  and  un- 
founded fear  that  the  use  of  the  word 
•  equality"  will  require  the  elimination  of 
separate  toilet  facilities  in  public  build- 
ings. They  also  express  the  fear  that 
"equality"  of  the  sexes  requires  us  to 
permit  unmarried  couples  to  cohabit 
together  in  university  dormitories,  in  pri- 
sons, and  in  Army  barracks.  Still  others 
express  the  illogical  fear  that  "equality" 
means  sameness  and  will  require  that  we 
ignore  the  differences  between  men  and 
women  for  the  purposes  of  the  draft  or  of 
military  service  in  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  irrational 
types  of  arguments  were  dealt  with  at 
length  In  the  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee by  many  distinguished  wit- 
nesses. They  were  also  dealt  with  in  sepa- 
rate views  signed  by  myself  and  13  other 
committee  members  in  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  They  are  likewise 
effectively  rebutted  in  the  separate  views 
of  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  Robert  McClory, 
In  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

So  as  to  dispel  once  again  today  some 
of  the  irrational  confusion  that  has  been 
created  by  the  opponents  of  the  original 
text,  let  me  summarize  briefly  some  of 
the  major  legal  consequences  of  the  orig- 
inal text — both  in  terms  of  what  the 
equal  rights  amendment  will  do  and  what 
It  will  not  do: 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  equal 
amendment  would  prohibit  State-sup- 
ported schools  from  discriminating 
against  either  men  or  women.  Thus,  all 
public  educational  institutions  would  be 
required  to  be  coeducational.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  such  coeducational  school 
could  permit  cohabitation  by  unmarried 
students.  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  State-supported  institu- 
tions and  not  to  privately  financed 
schools. 

The  original  text  would  also  require 
that  correctional  facilities,  like  public 
schools,  be  operated  on  a  "coeducational" 
basis.  However,  once  again  this  does  not 
mean  that  male  and  female  prisoners 
would  be  permitted  to  cohabit  together 
in  the  same  cells  or  dormitories.  This  is 
because  the  amendment  would  in  no  way 
restrict  the  present  power  of  the  State 
to  prohibit  cohabitation  by  unmarried 
persons. 

In  the  area  of  labor  law,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  so-called  protective  laws 
which  purport  to  benefit  women  but 
which  actually  discriminate  against  them 
would  be  Invalidated.  At  the  same  time 
the  amendment  would  tend  to  extend  to 
men  the  benefit  of  those  labor  laws 
which  now  bestow  benefits  only  on 
women. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  relations  the 
amendment  would  promote  a  full  eco- 
nomic equality  between  men  and  women. 


Special  restrictions  on  property  rights  of 
married  women  would  be  invalidated. 
Married  women  could  engage  in  business 
as  freely  as  men  and  manage  their  sepa- 
rate property  such  as  inheritance  and 
earnings.  Those  laws  which  currently  im- 
pose on  men  the  responsibility  to  support 
their  wives,  but  which  do  not  impose  a 
similar  responsibility  on  wives  to  suOT>ort 
their  husbands,  would  be  invalidated. 
The  grounds  for  divorce  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  Identical  regardless  of 
whether  the  husband  or  the  wife  is  the 
plaintiff  In  a  legal  action.  With  respect 
to  the  custody  of  children,  the  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  any  legal  pre- 
sumption favoring  the  granting  of  cus- 
tody to  the  mother.  As  a  result,  child 
custody  cases  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  In  terms  of  the 
need  and  best  interest  of  each  individual 
child. 

With  respect  to  tlie  administration  of 
justice,  the  amendment  would  invalidate 
those  laws  which  impose  greater  penal- 
ties on  one  sex  for  the  same  crime  than 
on  the  other.  Also,  in  this  area,  the 
amendment  would  invalidate  those  laws 
which  currently  exempt  women,  but  not 
men.  from  jury  service. 

Finally,  let  me  also  comment  briefiy 
on  the  matter  of  military  service  and  the 
draft — since  it  is  in  this  area,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  that  opponents  of 
the  amendment  seem  to  have  created 
confusion  and  irrational  fears.  Under  the 
original  text  it  is  clear  that  any  system 
of  military  draft  would  have  to  provide 
for  the  drafting  of  some  women  In  addi- 
tion to  men.  However,  women  of  draft 
age  who  are  mothers,  or  whose  circum- 
stances present  a  hardship  case  upon 
their  dependents,  could  be  placed  In  de- 
ferred categories,  just  as  males  are  now 
deferred  upon  such  grounds.  Young 
women  students  and  those  employed  in 
State  health  and  welfare  activities  could 
also  be  placed  in  deferred  categories,  just 
as  young  men  presently  are.  Women  in 
the  military  could  be  assigned  to  serve 
wherever  their  skills  or  talents  were  ap- 
plicable and  needed,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  command,  as  men  are  at  present. 

Of  course,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
major  legal  effects  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  However,  I  believe  these  ex- 
amples ser\'e  to  illustrate  that  equality 
for  women  is  neither  a  new  nor  an  irra- 
tional idea — that  it  will  neither  create 
chaos  nor  revolutionize  our  society.  In- 
stead, the  equal  rights  amendment,  in  its 
original  form,  simply  reaffirms  the  ap- 
plicability to  all  of  our  citizens,  includ- 
ing women,  of  our  traditional  American 
concepts  of  fairness  and  of  equal  justice 
under  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  it  is  especially  appropriate  for  us 
to  note  today  that  the  original  text  of 
this  measure  as  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Martha  Griffiths  has  had  the 
official  support  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  for  many  years. 
Beginning  with  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower, who  was  the  first  President  to 
make  the  proposal  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration's official  program,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  has  had  the  support  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
In  its  original  form,  it  currently  has  the 
support  of  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 


ministration. For  a  number  of  years  now, 
a  majority  of  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  also  publicly  expressed 
their  support  for  tills  proposal  in  its 
original  form  and  have  sjxjnsored  bills 
containing  the  original  text. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  original  text 
of  this  proposal  was  cosponsored  by  some 
275  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Subsequently,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  original  text 
in  the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of  350  to 
15. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  essen- 
tially this:  Will  we  keep  our  commitment 
to  the  concept  of  "equal  justice  imder  the 
law"  for  both  men  and  women  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation  in  its  original  form? 
Or  will  we  be  hj'pocritlcal,  and  with  "ton- 
gue in  cheek,"  offer  to  women  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  is  so  crippled 
that  it  will  actually  sanction  the  discrim- 
ination that  we  pretend  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  should 
face  tills  Issue  squarely  today  and  give 
our  full  support  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment  as  originally  Introduced  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs. 
Griffiths  » . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  under  those  circumstances  a 
man  might  successfully  go  to  court  and 
get  relieved  of  a  support  decree  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  did  not  require  his 
w'ife  to  suppKjrt  him  and  therefore  the 
court  could  not  require  him  to  support 
her? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  a  distinguished  law>'er,  and 
knows  that  support  decrees  right  now 
are  under  the  continuing  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  can  go  in,  where  there  are  children 
involved,  at  any  time,  to  ask  the  court 
to  review  and  change  the  decree. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  of  course  I  agree  to  that, 
but  I  do  submit  that  at  present  one 
could  go  in  but  one  could  not  get  any- 
where with  the  argument  I  just  ad- 
vanced. But  under  the  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me.  a  man  might  very  well  as- 
sert that  a  decree  which  required  him  to 
pay  money  to  support  his  wife  was  no 
longer  valid  because  the  law  of  the  State 
did  not  equally  require  her  to  support 
him. 

The  gentleman  said  a  moment  ago  that 
It  would  enforce  exact  economic  equality 
in  domestic  relations.  I  am  just  putting 
it  to  him,  whether  that  is  not  an  exam- 
ple of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  All  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  require 
that  the  court  look  at  the  entire  situa- 
tion, as  to  who  can  afford  the  other? 
Who  is  ill?  Who  has  property?  What  are 
the  equities  and  proper  responsibilities  in 
either  case? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McCloryi. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  Is  frequently  and  in 
my  opinion  erroneously  asserted  that 
somehow    or    other    the    constitutional 
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amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  would  nullily  or 
serve  to  repeal  the  support  laws  and  ali- 
mony laws  and  things  of  that  nature.  Ac- 
tually, the  Intent  and  pui-pose  is  to  equal- 
ize these  laws,  to  impose  additional  re- 
sponsibilities on  both  parents  equally  to 
support  the  children,  and  both  pswents 
equally  to  provide  support  for  the  other 
if  they  are  in  need  of  support  and  the 
other  party  to  the  marriage  Is  capable  of 
providing  support. 

What  it  does  Is  to  extend  the  benefits 
on  an  equal  basis.  According  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  purpose  and  intent  it 
would  have  no  effect  to  deny  existing 
laws  of  the  States. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califoniia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  a  bit  confused 
by  the  answer  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
just  gave  plus  the  statement  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <  Mr.  McClory  i  . 

If  I  understand  this  correctly,  then  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  said 
about  children  always  being  able  to  go 
back  to  court  and  have  the  court  review 
the  case,  but  this  is  not  always  tlie  case 
in  respect  to  alimony.  Tlie  two  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  alimony  as  opposed  to 
child  support. 

In  all  cases  now  pending,  where  a  hus- 
band is  under  an  obligation,  under  the 
common  law  or  statutory  law,  to  provide 
support,  and  this  is  the  basis  on  wliich 
the  award  Is  made,  when  we  do  away 
with  that  obligation,  would  it  not  be  so, 
with  respect  to  the  husband  under  the 
obligation  to  pay  alimony,  tliat  he  would 
have  the  right  to  go  back  to  court  and 
say,  "There  is  no  longer  any  obligation 
of  support  on  my  part  anymore  than  on 
her  part."  and  thus  do  away  witli  all 
alimony  awards? 

Ls  that  right  or  wiong? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  enactment  of  tliis 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  ex 
post  facto  or  would  open  up  any  old 
ca.ses. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  It  being  ex  post  facto.  I  am  talking 
about  a  presently  existing  situation,  even 
though  based  on  a  decree  previously 
rendered. 

One  can  go  into  court  now  and  say, 
"There  is  no  longer  an  obligation  of  sup- 
port: therefore  I  should  be  relieved  of 
It." 

Why  would  this  not  be  the  case? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  answer  unless  I   have 
facts  of  each  Individual  case. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUforma.  I  will 
say   this:    I   would   certainly   trust   the 
judge.   In  the  event  the  case  were  re- 
opened  the  judge  would  make  a  valid 
and  totally  supportable  decision  as  to 
who  would  be  the  appropriate  person  to 
support  tiie  other. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  did  he  not  Just  say 
that  the  judge  must  base  his  decision  on 
the  law  of  the  land,  on  what  is  the  law 


at  that  time?  IX  there  is  no  obligation  of 
support,  then  there  Is  no  reason  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  alimony. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  certain  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  be  to  provide  or  require 
statutes  wliich  now  impose  a  primary 
responsibility  on  one  parent  for  support 
to  be  enlarged  so  that  the  responsibility 
w  ould  be  applied  equally  to  both  parents. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
properly  stated,  the  court  in  retaining 
jurisdiction  can  review  the  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  3  extra  minutes 
to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  And  also  on  revising 
the  order  of  support  tliey  could  take  into 
con.Mderation  the  equal  obligation  which 
the  two  parents  have  one  to  the  other  and 
dependent  on  what  the  circumstances  are 
to  revise  the  order  or  reaffirm  the  order 
that  was  given. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  McClorv  >  a  member  of  llie 
committee. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  subcommittee  that  heard 
the  testimony  and  reviewed  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  this  propased  amendment. 
And  I  might  say.  wlien  I  entered  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  I  did  .so  with  an  open 
mind.  I  endeavored  not  to  avoid  a  posi- 
tion one  way  or  the  other  until  all  of 
the  evidence  was  in. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  opening 
of  the  hearings.  I  questioned  the  wLsdom 
of  the  action  we  had  taken  last  year  when 
we  voted  350  to  15  to  support  substantial- 
ly the  same  amendment  that  is  before 
us  now. 

But.  as  the  testimony  was  presented  to 
the  committee,  more  and  more  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  the  only  way  in  which  lliis 
problem  could  be  resolved. 

Certainly,  there  is  tlie  praspect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  suddenly  deciding  that 
the  14th  amendment  does,  indeed,  pro- 
vide equality  of  righUs  to  women,  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  if  that 
should  occur  then  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  become  redundant. 

There  was  also  the  suggestion  tliat  we 
could  guarantee  all  such  rights  by  legis- 
lation, but  that  would  be  a  long,  drawn- 
out  aflfair  in  which  there  would  not  only 
liave  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Federal 
statutes,  but  also  the  laws  of  all  the  50 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  All  of  these  laws  would  have 
to  be  revised  in  order  to  provide  the 
equaUty  of  rights  which  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  imdertakes  to  do. 

So.  finally,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  only  one  way  by   which  we  could 


guarantee  to  all  of  our  citizens  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law  and  that  was  to  pro- 
vide for  this  constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  this  was 
voted  out  of  committee  I  was  the  only 
Member  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  op- 
posed the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  demonstrate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  in  doing  so  I  not  only  voted 
my  own  convictions  but  I  also  supported 
a  position  wliich  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  party  position  of  those  who  sit 
with  me  on  oui-  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  yes- 
terday at  page  35078  I  inserted  the 
statement  of  our  President  which  was 
made  in  October  of  1968  in  which  he  re- 
affirmed Ills  support  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  for  women. 

I  also  want  to  recall  to  the  Members 
of  tlus  body  the  flat,  imequi vocal  state- 
ment of  Assistant  Attorney  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  who  stated  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  these  words: 

The  Administration  Is  conixnltt«d  to  tlie 
support  of  H  J   Res.  208. 

I  know  that  the  Republican  Members 
have  received  communications  from  the 
cochairman  of  the  RepubUcan  commit- 
tee, Mrs  Anne  Armstrong,  and  I  know 
tliat  they  have  also  heard  from  Mrs. 
Gladys  O'Donnell.  the  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  w  ho  pointed  out  that  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  meeting  in 
Denver  earlier  this  year  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  support  of  this  amendment 
containing  tlie  precise  language  which  is 
contained  in  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
resolution  provided,  as  follows: 

Rt_sl)Lt'riON 

Wherea.s     The    Equal    RIglits    Ameiulinmi 
Hoiisf  Joiiu  Res    a08.  and  Senate  Joint   lies. 
8  and  9  as  presented  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate respcrtlvely  In  January  1971,  reads: 

yec.  1  Equality  of  rights  under  the  l;iw 
shall  not  be  denied  or  .1  bridged  by  the  UniitU 
States  or  liy  ;iny  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation,  ihe 
provisions  of  this  .irtlcle 

Sec.  3  The  .Amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  tlie  date  of  ratification,  and 

Where.is.  this  Amendment  would  ^r-'nt 
first  class  rltlzenship  to  women  of  the  Unlied 
States  by  eliniiii.iting  inequltle.s  .Tiid  dl.scrim- 
ination  on  the  b.iiis  of  sex: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Repiib- 
Ucati  National  Committee,  officially  assembled 
In  Denver,  Colorado  on  July  24,  1971.  here- 
by endorses  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  .i-^ 
worded  above,  without  nulllfylnfr  amend- 
ments and  urges  its  iidoptlon  by  the  Ninety- 
Second  Congress 

Mr.  WIGGINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentlcman  yield? 

Mr  McCLORY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS  I  think  the  gentleman 
received  a  communication,  as  other 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  did. 
in  which  the  national  chairman  ex- 
plained the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional committee  in  adopting  the  resolu- 
tion was  no  more  than  to  reflect  the  view 
of  our  party  that  we  support  equality  of 
rights  of  both  men  and  women,  which  is 
a  fact,  but  did  not  intend  to  dictate  any 
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kind  of  language  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  our  national 
platform  supports  the  equality  of  rights 
for  both  men  and  women,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  Intent  of  our  party  to 
support  this  exactly  as  It  stands. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  that  question  because  I 
have  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Gladys 
OTtonnell — and  the  gentleman  has  com- 
municated with  various  Republican 
Members  back  and  forth — wherein  the 
same  statement  appears  and  I  want  to 
read  from  her  letter  which  rejects  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  want  to  read  from  her  letter  which 
rejects  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee took  no  action,  and  none  was  re- 
quested. She  states : 

I  am  a  member  of  this  committee  without 
vote,  but  with  a  voice. 

When  I  was  called  upon  I  explained  to 
them  in  detail  the  political  implications  of 
the  "nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee." 

Mrs.  Anue  Armstrong,  co-chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  I. 
Jointly  presented  the  resolution  to  the  Re- 
solutions Committee  which  In  turn  present- 
ed it  without  change  to  the  full  Republican 
National  Conunlttee.  It  passed  unanimously. 
The  sense  of  the  Committee  is  explicitly  ex- 
pressed In  the  wording  of  H.J.  Res.  208, 
followed  by  "Without  Nullifying  Amend- 
ments." and  urging  its  passage  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  wanted  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  in  the  form 
in  which  the  subcommittee  recommended 
them,  and  also  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
goitleman  who  stated  that  he  wanted  us 
to  comment  directly  on  the  subject  of  the 
gentleman's  pr(H>osed  amendments,  smd 
that  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  1923.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
passed  the  Senate  twice  in  1950  and  1953, 
but  attached  to  it  was  the  so-called  Hay- 
den  rider.  This  is  an  updating  of  the 
Hayden  rider.  This  is  a  form  of  killing  the 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  session 
of  the  committee  was  adjourned,  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment was  described  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  as  "the  kiss  of 
death"  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Washington  Star.  It  does  exactly  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  statements  that 
are  made  by  those  who  talk  in  l)ehalf  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Wiggins*  and  those 
who  talk  against  the  bill.  Their  position 
is  virtually  Identical.  This  is  the  device 
that  has  been  employed  in  years  i>ast  to 
kill  this  measure.  At  the  last  session  tl» 
so-called  Ervin  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  other  body  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
killing  the  measure  and  of  thwarting  the 
action  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
took.  So  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
any  question  about  that,  because  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 
It  is  something  tliat  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  this  House,  and  I 
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suppose  there  will  be  a  recorded  teller 
vote  on  this  amendment,  so  we  will  all 
have  a  chance  to  annoimce  where  we 
stand  on  the  issue. 

I  suggest  that  if  you  vote  in  support  of 
the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment  you 
are  effectively  voting  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
yield  at  this  time,  because  I  have  not 
gotten  to  the  subject  of  the  two  exemp- 
tions that  are  provided  in  the  so-called 
Wiggins  amendment.  One  of  the  exemp- 
tions would  perpetuate  the  advantage  of 
the  so-called  protective  laws. 

Who  was  the  principal  witness  in  sup- 
port of  perpetuating  those  so-called  pro- 
tective laws?  TTie  principal  witness  was 
the  representative  of  the  APL-CIO.  And 
why  was  he  interested?  One  of  the 
women  witnesses,  the  head  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Organi- 
zation, explained  why  he  supported  it, 
because  he  represents  an  essentially  male 
organization,  and  to  provide  for  equal 
rights  for  women  would  destroy  the 
advantage  that  male  members  have  in 
his  organization,  and  would  open  the 
doors  for  women  to  have  many  more 
jobs,  many  more  Job  opportimities.  And 
the  protective  laws,  these  laws  that  say 
women  csuinot  have  a  job  if  they  are 
required  to  work  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  a  day  or  a  week, 
or  if  the  job  involves  hfting  10  or 
15  pounds,  or  you  have  to  provide 
chairs  for  women  when  they  are  on  the 
job.  All  these  discriminatory  laws  would 
be  throvra  out  the  window,  they  would 
be  gone,  and  the  advantages,  the  special 
advantages  which  male  members  have  to 
those  jobs,  would  disappear  too,  and  the 
opportunity  for  women  to  have  better 
employment,  especially  in  skilled  trades 
and  things  of  that  nature,  wovild  sud- 
denly appear  because  it  would  be  written 
into  the  Constitution  where  it  belongs. 

The  other  point  that  was  raised,  and 
the  other  point  involved,  of  course,  is  the 
subject  of  exemptions  from  the  selective 
service  laws.  That  is  the  good  point.  It 
is  a  hard  point  to  handle,  I  suppose,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal 
in  the  argument  favoring  the  Wiggins 
amendment  especially  if  you  say  that  this 
Congress  by  adopting  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  going  to  force  women  into 
the  front  lines.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
ridiculous  statement  when  you  hear  it, 
and  when  you  think  about  it,  because  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  take  any  such 
action  at  all. 

We  know  that  in  the  military  service 
today  probably  about  10  or  15  percent  of 
the  jobs  at  the  most  involve  some  kind 
of  combat  duty.  Most  military  duty  in- 
volves civilian- type  jobs  which  can  be 
performed  by  men  and  women  equally. 
Yoimg  women  want  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  serve,  but  to  get  the  special 
educational  benefits,  the  training,  the 
pensicMis,  hospitalization,  and  other  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  the  other  advanUges. 
Denying  women  that  right  and  espe- 
cially denying  that  they  have  the  right  or 
the  capacity  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  our  national  security,  well, 
it  would  be  about  the  most  degrading 
thing  you  could  do  to  women,  it  seems 
to  me. 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Is  it  tiie  position  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  U.S. 
Government  could  deny  all  women  in 
the  military  as  a  class  service  as  rifle- 
men? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  that  the  de- 
cisions that  might  be  made,  If  there  are 
riflemen  in  some  future  selective  service 
law  that  might  be  enacted  sometime 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  constitu- 
tional amendment — I  think  that  per- 
sons would  be  assigned  in  the  military 
service  essentially  as  they  are  now.  Law- 
yers may  be  put  in  the  front  line,  engi- 
neers may  become  janitors,  draftsmen 
may  be  turned  into  stenographerB.  There 
is  no  sense  to  it.  This  constitutional 
amendment  would  not  guarantee  that 
some  future  selective  service  law  would 
be  applied  equally  to  utilize  the  talents 
of  men  and  women.  However,  the  law 
would  have  to  be  appUed  without  dis- 
crimination based  solely  on  sex. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  consequences, 
therefore,  of  the  position  the  gentleman 
is  taking  is  that  there  would  be  a  total 
integration  within  the  military  of  all 
units  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  not  say  that 
I  would  not  say  that  there  would  be  in- 
tegration or  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  what  the 
requirements  of  the  service  are. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
logical  way  it  could  be  carried  out.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  restrictions  now 
for  women  getting  into  the  service,  with- 
out a  draft,  if  they  want  to  enlist,  are  so 
high  for  women  that  very  few  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve.  Many  more  would 
like  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young 
women  who  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee and  the  young  women  who  expressed 
themselves  in  statements  on  this  subject 
have  all  asserted  that  they  want  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  appli- 
cation of  any  selective  service  law.  The 
effect  of  this  Constitutional  change  on 
some  future  selective  service  law  was 
weU  known  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  It  was  well  known  to  Mrs. 
Armstrong  and  to  Mrs.  OTtonnell  and 
well  known  to  the  National  Association 
of  Business  and  Professional  Wwnens 
Clubs  and  all  of  the  other  women's  orga- 
nizations which  are  supporting  this  equal 
rights  amendment.  They  know  what  the 
c<msequences  are  and  they  do  not  want 
to  have  this  exemption  put  Into  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  part  of  the  eqtial  rights 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  be  clear.  Tlie  gentleman  is  now- 
going  on  record,  if  I  understand,  as 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Ccwistitu- 
tion  which  would  put  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  position  that  if.  and 
when,  it  ever  wants  to  draft  men  that 
it  has  to  draft  women;  and  if,  and  when, 
it  ever  wants  to  draft  fathers,  then  it 
must  draft  mothers — and  it  has  no  choice 
because  the  Constitution  says  so;  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  McCXORY.  You  are  not  goiiig  to 
put  me  In  any  such  position. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  is  the  position  you 
are  putting  yourself  in,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
what  the  Congress  is  going  to  do — I  think 
the  Congress,  if  it  enacts  a  future  selec- 
tive service  law.  which  I  hope  it  does  not 
have  to  do — can  provide  exemptions 
which  will  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women.  They  can  exempt  parents.  They 
can  exempt  parents  who  are  required  to 
stay  with  their  children.  They  can  exempt 
either  or  both  parents  if  they  have  small 
children.  I  can  think  of  many  exemptions 
which  might  be  made  part  of  a  possible 
future  selective  service  law.  But.  if  this 
equal  rights  amendment  is  approved, 
exemptions — in  the  law — based  solely  in 
sex  would  be  invalid — and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  quite  undesirable. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  questioning  here  today 
about  the  need  for  an  amendment.  Why 
should  we  have  an  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment? I  think  I  can  address  the  ques- 
tion very   simply. 

An  amendment  seeks  national  approval 
for  changes  in  basic  problems  and  basic 
conditions  that  exist  in  our  society.  Once 
this  amendment  is  passed  by  Congress, 
the  people,  through  the  political  process 
called  ratification,  will  be  able  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  national  decision,  to  have 
their  say  concerning  the  very  important 
principle  of  equality  under  the  law  for 
women.  That  is  why  women  want  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Why  are  women  not  satisfied,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  friend  and  the  head  of 
my  delegation  (Mr.  Celleri,  with  leav- 
ing the  issue  of  discrimination  for  the 
action  by  Congress,  the  courts  and  the 
State  legislatures? 

Why  do  women  refuse  to  depend  upon 
existing  law  or  vehicles  such  as  the 
courts  to  address  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination against  women?  You  all  ad- 
mit it  exists,  but  you  do  no  more  than  pay 
lip  service  when  it  comes  to  really  doing 
something  about  it.  Deeply  rooted  in 
the  legal,  social,  and  political  system  of 
this  country  is  discrimination  against 
women.  The  discrimination  has  been  per- 
petrated through  a  power  structure  com- 
pletely dominated  by  males.  This  power 
structure,  which  shuts  out  women's  par- 
ticipation, cannot  be  relied  upon  to  erad- 
icate the  discrimination — in  fact,  to  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  that  it  main- 
tains and  perpetuates  existing  discrim- 
ination. 

Let  us  examine  the  political  institu- 
tions and  the  lawmalcing  bodies  of  this 
land. 

Let  us  examine  Congress.  In  this  legis- 
lative body,  there  are  12  women.  Of  100 
Senators,  one  is  a  woman.  This  token 
number,  has  the  formidable  task  of  rep- 
resenting 51  percent  of  our  population 
in  the  lawmaking  branch  of  our  Federal 
Oovemment. 
Let  us  examine  the  courts,  to  which 


many  of  you  would  continue  to  send  us 
to  seek  redress  of  our  grievances.  Once 
the  laws  are  made,  women,  like  men,  must 
look  to  the  courts  for  their  interpretation. 
The  coiuls  remain  an  almost  exclusively 
male  stronghold.  Only  one  of  97  U.S. 
courts  of  appeal  judgeships  Is  filled  by  a 
woman.  Four  of  402  Federal  district  court 
judges  are  women.  And  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  those  hu- 
man rights  so  often  denied  women,  has 
not  one  female  justice.  So  much  for  the 
representation  of  women  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  examine  the  executive  branch. 
The  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States 
so  completely  disregards  the  political  and 
human  rights  of  women  that  he  felt  free 
to  announce  his  recruitment  policy  for 
a  new  Supreme  Court  Justice,  a  recruit- 
ment policy  which  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
covered  as  an  employer  •  *  •  he  would 
hire,  and  I  quote — the  best  man  for  the 
job. 

So  permeated  Is  our  society  with  sexual 
stereotypes  which  punish  women  for 
their  chromosomes,  much  as  blacks  have 
been  punished  for  their  unalterable  trait 
of  color,  that  probably  very  few  of  you 
recognized  any  discrimination  in  the 
president's  announced  policy  for  finding 
the  best  man  for  the  job.  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  that  kind  of  traditional, 
very  often  nonmalicious  thinking  that 
has  produced  the  great  body  of  law  rele- 
gating women  to  second-class  status  in 
our  society.  And  it  is  from  these  sexually 
discriminatory  laws  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  deliver  us  by 
establishing  women's  constitutional 
right  to  full  citizenship  and  equality.  En- 
actment of  this  amendment  will  provide 
the  foundation  for  specific  legislation  to 
insure  the  rights  of  women  just  as  the 
14th  amendment  provided  the  basis  for 
civil  rights  legislation. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  must 
make  a  national  statement  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
we  take  to  the  people  to  ratify.  Let  us 
not  leave  the  job  to  existing  mechanisms 
alone.  Let  the  people  determine  whether 
there  should  be  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  .say  something  else  with  respect 
to  this.  Mr.  Wiggins  has  indicated  that 
he  wants  to  know  our  definition  of 
equality.  We  have  no  problem  with  that 
either.  We  are  looking  for  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  law  which  treats  men  and  women 
equally.  We  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  argument  which  says  that  we 
can  treat  women  differently  but  equally. 
Differently  but  equally,  separately  but 
equally — does  that  not  sound  familiar  to 
those  of  us,  including  you  (Mr.  Celler>, 
who  have  been  very  much  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  fight  for  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  minorities  to  equal  treatment? 
Let  me  say  something  very  briefly 
about  some  of  the  arguments. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Not  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Later  I  will  be  happy  to  jdeld. 
Let  me  briefly  review  those  arguments 


which  opponents  to  the  equal  rights 
amendment  have  offered.  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  charge,  and  one  which  is 
reflected  in  the  Wiggins  amendment,  is 
that  the  equal  rights  amendment  will 
destroy  the  "protective  legislation,"  par- 
ticularly labor  legislation,  which  has  so 
benefited  women. 

I  want  to  explain  that  I  spent  many 
years  as  a  lawyer  in  the  field  of  labor  law. 
For  many  years,  I  myself  questioned  the 
need  for  an  equal  rights  amendment. 
But  once  I  studied  the  meaning  of  these 
laws,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  absolutely  prep>osterous  and  a  smoke- 
screen to  believe  that  "protective"  labor 
laws  actually  protect  women. 

As  others  have  said  here  before,  the 
Wiggins  amendment  would  weaken  the 
equal  rights  amendment,  rather  than 
strengthen  it.  As  my  colleague,  Martha 
Griffiths,  the  originator  of  this  great 
amendment,  has  already  indicated,  much 
has  been  made  of  the  hazards  to  which 
women  workers  will  be  exposed  if  this 
protective  legislation  is  extended  to  men. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  issue  is  already  a 
dead  one.  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  has  largely  either  eliminated 
protective  labor  legislation  affecting  only 
women  or  has  extended  the  protection  to 
men.  Title  "VII  provides  that — 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer  ...  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

It  Is  revealing  to  examine  the  test  that 
has  been  applied  to  determine  if  these 
so-called  protective  laws  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  men.  because  they  actu- 
ally do  bestow  a  benefit,  or,  alternatively, 
should  be  eliminated,  because  they  are  in 
fact  discriminatory.  There  are  three 
types  of  protective  laws:  First,  laws 
which  confer  supposed  benefits,  such  as 
day  or  rest  or  minimum  wage  laws;  sec- 
ond, laws  which  exclude  women  from 
certain  jobs,  such  as  bartending,  mining, 
and  employment  before  or  after  birth; 
third,  laws  which  restrict  women's  em- 
ployment in  certain  conditions,  such  as 
night  work,  overtime,  and  weight-lifting 
laws. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  has  applied  title  VII  by  ex- 
tending those  laws  conferring  benefits  to 
men,  and  eliminating  those  laws  which 
exclude  women  from  certain  jobs  and  re- 
strict women's  employment  under  certain 
conditions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
majority  of  working  women  arc  united  in 
their  recognition  that  these  laws  restrict- 
ing their  employment  have  served  as  an 
excuse  for  employers  and  unions  to  keep 
women  in  lower  paying  jobs.  The  best 
gage  of  the  opinions  of  working  women 
can  be  found  by  reviewing  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lawsuits  that 
have  been  filed  under  title  VII  protesting 
the.se  restrictive  labor  laws. 

Let  us  examine  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  here  that  women  want  the 
protection  of  strong  men. 

Nightwork  laws,  which  restrict  women 
in  the  kinds  of  work  that  they  can  do, 
may  sound  like  paternalistic  protection. 
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However,  the  coverage  of  these  laws  indi- 
cates something  very  different  from  pro- 
tection for  women.  Nightwork  laws  do 
prevent  women  from  working  in  jobs, 
such  as  elevator  operators,  at  night,  when 
the  work  Is  less  than  in  the  daytime  and 
the  pay  is  more.  These  same  nightwork 
laws  do  not  protect  the  cleaning  women 
in  this  country  from  the  back-breaking 
toil  that  they  regularly  perform  at  night 
while  their  protectors  sleep. 

As  for  the  laws  which  actually  do  con- 
fer benefits  upon  women,  the  benefits 
are  ridiculously  slight.  For  example,  al- 
though some  States  require  that  women, 
unlike  men,  be  given  chairs  for  rest  pe- 
riods, I  want  the  Members  to  show  me 
what  States  provide  a  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity for  maternity  leaves.  What  is  the 
real  need  of  the  working  woman  in  this 
coimtry — a  chair  to  sit  in  for  a  10-minute 
break,  or  the  security  of  knowing  she 
has  a  job  to  return  to  after  she  has  given 
birth  to  her  child?  That  is  the  question 
I  am  asking  you. 

State  weight-Ufting  laws  limiting  the 
amount  of  weight  that  a  woman  can  lift 
on  her  job  have  proved  a  convenient 
means  of  eliminating  women  from  the 
competition  for  the  higher-paying  jobs, 
whether  or  not  weight  lifting  was  ac- 
tually required  on  the  job.  And  what  kind 
of  weights  are  we  talking  about?  Ten 
States  limit  the  amount  of  weight  that 
women  can  lift  to  a  maximum  ranging 
from  15  to  35  pounds — approximately  the 
weight  of  a  small  child.  And  yet  mothers 
lift  their  children  many  times  every  day, 
with  no  resulting  damage  to  themselves. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  protec- 
tion must  be  that  those  who  need  protec- 
tion should  qualify  under  nondiscrimi- 
natory protective  laws,  and  those  who 
need  protection  cannot  be  determined  by 
gender.  For  example,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  a  6-foot-tall  woman  weighing 
180  pounds  is  able  to  lift  more  weight 
than  a  5-foot-tall  man  weighing  110 
pounds,  assuming  comparable  degrees  of 
health?  The  law  must  protect  those  who 
are  unable  to  lift  excessive  weights  from 
jobs  requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  not  all 
women  are  unable,  any  more  than  all 
men  are  able. 

More  than  40  States  also  have  laws  re- 
stricting the  number  of  hours  that  wom- 
en can  work.  These  laws,  like  the 
weight  lifting  laws,  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  basis  that  all  or  substantially  all 
women  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  work 
overtime.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  working 
women  are  dependent  on  overtime  work 
to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  Per- 
sons iwlverse  to  women  working  overtime 
often  overlook  the  fact  that  these  laws  do 
not  apply  to  the  working  women,  but 
rather  to  the  employer.  Consequently, 
many  women  who  work  at  low-paid  jolis 
resort  to  working  two  or  three  such  jobs 
to  provide  for  their  families.  If  the  evil  to 
be  combatted  here  is  excessive  work 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of 
women,  it  is  clear  that  restrictive  over- 
time laws  are  not  an  effective  weapon. 

In  short,  women  have  been  precluded 
from  working  overtime  in  the  name  of 
family  responsibilities,  which  millions  of 
working  women  do  not  have;  health 
needs  which  cannot  be  proved  to  exist; 


and  female  lack  of  desire  to  make  more 
money,  which  the  poverty  status  of  many 
women  contradicte.  This  is  not  protec- 
tion, this  is  discrimination  which  locks 
women  into  low-paying,  routine,  dead- 
end jobs;  the  courts  have  recognized  this 
fact  by  invaUdating  the  maximum  hours 
laws  which  apply  only  to  women,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission has  labeled  these  restrictive  over- 
time laws  affecting  women  for  what  they 
are — outright  discrimination  whose  ef- 
fect is  to  deny  women  higher  pay  and 
promotional  opportimities. 

Let  us  remember  that,  on  the  average, 
women  earn  60  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men.  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  Chi- 
cano,  and  Asian  women — the  most  heavy 
concentrated  in  low  wage,  low-skill  jobs — 
earn  less  than  half  of  what  men  do.  The 
price  of  Inequality  is  high  indeed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  union,  the  average  woman 
worker  in  manufacturing  is  paid  $3,864  a 
year  less  than  men,  resulting  in  $22  bil- 
lion extra  profit  for  the  companies  a  year. 

This  is  why  we  need  an  equsd  rights 
amendment.  An  argument  that  has  been 
voiced  with  the  greatest  frequency  and 
vehemence  in  opposition  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  is  that  women  would 
be  subject  to  the  draft.  My  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  my  position  on  the  draft  is 
clear  to  you.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  draft.  The  draft  is  a  terrible  thing. 
I  voted  against  it,  I  brought  on  an 
amendment  which  called  for  the  total 
dismantling  of  the  military  conscription 
system,  and  I  believe  that  nobody,  male 
or  female,  ought  to  be  subject  to  com- 
pulsory military  service.  I  am  sulamant 
and  uncompromising  in  my  opposition. 

But  I  am  equally  adamant  in  my  re- 
solve not  to  stand  by  and  see  the  equal 
rights  amendment  weakened  or  de- 
feated by  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  concept  of  full  equality  for  America's 
women.  And  these  foes  of  sexual  equality 
have  seized  upon  the  issue  of  the  draft 
as  their  best  means  of  defeating  this 
measure.  It  would  be  a  m<5ckery  of  justice 
to  allow  this  dishonest  issue  to  deny 
women  their  just  rights. 

This  last  tragic  decade  of  war  has 
made  clear  to  us  that  the  draft,  so  long 
as  it  persists,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  not  continue  another  day,  is 
without  question  the  most  serious  and 
onerous  feature  of  citizenship.  A  whole 
mythology,  based  on  the  concept  of  wom- 
en's physical  inferiority,  has  developed  in 
connection  with  military  service  and  the 
result  has  been  to  reinforce  women's 
status  as  subcitizens. 

The  social  stereotype  persists  that 
women  should  somehow  be  less  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  men. 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  political  life  of  this  Nation,  politi- 
cal choices  and  debate  often  reflect  a  be- 
lief that  men  who  have  fought  for  their 
coimtry  have  a  special  right  to  wield 
political  power  and  make  political  deci- 
sions. When  women  are  limited  by 
Armed  Forces  regulations  to  no  more 
than  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total 
Armed  Forces,  they  are  denied  this  right. 
And  this  right  is  no  less  than  the  right  for 
a  woman  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  citi- 
zen who  shares  equally  with  men  all  civic 
responsibilities  and  enjojrs  the  full  com- 


plement of  privileges  associated  with 
citizenship.  So  long  as  this  right  and  re- 
sponsibility are  denied  women,  they  are 
denied  the  status  of  full  citizenship,  and 
the  respect  that  goes  with  that  status 

What  are  the  arguments  against  mak- 
ing women  subject  to  the  draft?  The  only 
compelling  argument  in  my  view  is  that 
no  one  should  be  subject  to  the  draft,  but 
I  confront  much  lesser  points. 

The  first  argument  is  that  women  are 
incapable  of  combat  duty.  History  is 
replete  with  examples  of  women  who 
have  fought  side  by  side  with  men  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes  and  countries,  if 
there  is  a  national  purpose  and  if  there  is 
a  national  reason.  Wcxnen  have  done  this 
all  over  the  world,  in  Israel  and  other 
places,  where  there  is  a  national  purpose. 

The  second  argument  voices  specula- 
tive concern  for  matters  of  discipline  if 
men  and  women  serve  together  in  combat 
situaticxis.  I  am  just  going  to  pass  over 
that,  because  that  is  too  insulting. 

The  final  argument  raises  the  terrible 
prospect  of  women  engaged  in  killing. 
AH  combat  is  degrading,  dehumanizing, 
and  dangerous.  As  between  brutalizing 
our  yoimg  men  or  our  young  women, 
there  is  little  to  choose.  I  voted  against 
student  exemptions  from  the  draft  on 
the  grounds  that  special  burdens  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  poor  and  those  with 
minimum  education.  It  is  my  belief  that 
if  all  young  men  were  equally  subjected 
to  the  draft,  the  move  to  end  the  draft 
would  be  Immeasurably  strengthened  by 
the  extension  of  personal  interest.  So 
too,  I  feel  that  making  women  subject  to 
the  draft  would  be  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  to  end  this  repressive  regulation  for 
all  citizens. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  would 
make  volimtary  as  well  as  compulsory 
military  service,  available  to  women  and 
men  on  the  same  basis. 

Although  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  military  service  has  served  as 
the  "poor  boy's  college."  apparently  no 
thought  has  been  given  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  boy's  sister  while  he 
has  found  a  road  out  of  his  cycle  of 
povarty  and  despair.  The  equal  rights 
amendment  would  insure  that  the  real 
and  substantial  benefits  available 
through  mihtary  service  are  available  to 
women  on  the  same  basis  that  they  are 
available  to  men. 

What  are  these  benefits?  These  benefits 
include  educational  benefits  through  the 
GI  bill,  medical  care  through  Veterans 
hospitals,  home  loans,  life  insiu-ance  poli- 
cies for  minimal  premiums,  and  life-long 
job  preference  for  Government  jobs.  Re- 
medial training  is  available:  Since  Oc- 
tober 1966,  more  than  246,000  males  who 
have  not  met  mental  or  physical  entrance 
requirements  for  military  service  have 
been  given  opportimities  for  training  or 
correcting  their  problems.  The  veteran 
enjoys  greater  employment  status  than 
the  nonveteran :  In  answer  to  one  inter- 
view, over  one-half  of  the  veterans  inter- 
viewed said  that  their  military  training 
resulted  in  better  pay  and  higher  titles 
in  their  jobs.  My  colleagues,  I  remind  you 
that  women  are  in  sore  need  of  obtaining 
an  equal  footing  with  men  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment. 

Women  who  wish  to  participate  in 
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these  benefits  available  through  military 
service  are  confronted  with  the  barrier 
which  decrees  that  women  constitute  no 
more  than  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total 
personnel  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Women 
must  meet  higher  educational  and  mini- 
mum age  requirements  than  men. 

Once  a  woman  gains  admission  to  the 
services,  she  confronts  formidable  in- 
service  discrimination.  She  Is  excluded 
from  numerous  educational  and  training 
programs  available  to  her  male  counter- 
part.  In  fact,  if  she  has  not  alread.v  re- 
ceived training,  she  is  unlikely  to  gain 
admission:  although  the  Armed  Forces 
offer  training  to  men,  their  attempt  is  to 
recruit  trained  women.  And  women  are 
forced  to  fulfill  their  obligation  in  stereo- 
typed "female"  Jobs  such  as  clerical  work 
or  nursing,  in  line  with  the  recruitment 
pamphlet's  statement  that  "they — wom- 
en— release  men  for  men's  work."  Thus, 
rather  than  providing  training  and  edu- 
cational nroprams  to  dedicated  women 
who  are  fulfilling  a  service  commitment, 
the  Armed  Forces  are  presently  a  bas- 
tion, immune  from  attack,  which  reflects 
the  very  worst  sexually  discriminatory 
policies  in  regard  to  educational  and  em- 
ployment practices. 

We  are  confronting  an  ironic  situation. 
The  cry  has  been  against  compulsory 
military  service  for  women  because  they 
will  be  Involved  In  combat.  The  truth  Is 
that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  men, 
8  percent,  presently  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  in  combat  zones.  While  the 
remaining  vast  majority  fulfill  their  mili- 
tary obligations  In  noncombat  positions, 
they  are  receiving  valuable  training  and 
education,  and  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  their  military  service 
after  they  have  left  the  service  to  return 
to  private  life.  The  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  Insure  that  women  who  seek, 
or  are  subject  to,  military  service  receive 
the  same  training  and  benefits  to  which 
men  are  now  entitled,  but  which  are 
denied  to  women. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Armed 
Forces  is  a  very  substantial  employer 
with  approximately  2.7  million  em- 
ployees. Women  have  a  right  to  seek 
employment  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  the 
same  basis  as  men,  to  receive  the  same 
training,  and  to  benefit  from  the  same 
privileges  now  accruing  only  to  men.  We 
cannot  Indulge  In  hypocrisy  by  allowing 
this  sector  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  discriminate  in  a  maimer,  which,  were 
the  Government  covered  as  an  employer 
under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  is  directly  in  violation  of  Federal 
law. 

The  matter  of  sex  discrimination  In 
education  Is  such  an  important  matter 
that  I  feel  I  must  touch  on  it,  although 
I  do  not  have  the  time  to  give  It  the  full 
attention  that  It  deserves  Why  is  this 
such  an  important  issue?  The  answer 
is  twofold:  It  is  because  sex  discrimina- 
tion Is  so  pervasive  in  our  every  level  of 
educational  system,  and  because  It 
shapes  the  aspirations  of  young  girls 
when  their  personalities  and  expecta- 
tions are  most  malleable.  Females  first 
learn  in  the  classroom  that  they  can 
aspire  to  no  better  than  second-class 
citizenship.  The  message  is  clear  In  many 
ways— In  textbooks.  Illustration,  and 
teacher  models.  Girls  can  giow  up  to  be 


nurses,  but  only  boys  can  be  doctors: 
Girls  can  aspire  to  motherhood  which 
consumes  all  their  energies,  while  boys 
become  fathers  and  master  careers,  girls 
can  learn  to  take  dictation,  but  boys  can 
learn  to  dictate. 

The  formative  influence  on  young 
minds  of  societal  expectations  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Young  girls  who  seek  to 
achieve  educationally  rather  than  to  as- 
sume the  submissive,  dependent,  and 
deferential  role  that  society  has  dictated 
for  them  are  found  by  psychologists  to 
suffer  fear  of  social  rejections  should 
they  succeed. 

Sex  discrimination  in  education  extends 
beyond  students  into  the  teaching  and 
administrative  level  to  find  its  victims. 
Although  men  are  only  12  percent  of  the 
elementary  school  teachers,  they  account 
for  78  percent  of  the  elementary  school 
principals.  Of  the  13,000  school  district 
superintendents,  only  two  are  women, 
and  education  is  traditionally  a 
woman's  field. 

At  the  secondary  school  level  one-half 
of  the  teachers  are  women  but  only  4 
percent  of  the  high  school  principles  are 
women. 

One  example  can  illustrate  graphically 
the  discrimination  that  women  encoun- 
ter in  seeking  admission  to  colleges  and 
universities.  In  1964.  21,000  women  were 
turned  down  for  college  entrance  in  Vir- 
ginia. During  that  same  time,  not  one 
male  applicant  was  rejected. 

Even  beyond  the  graduate  level,  women 
continue  to  suffer  from  academic  myths. 
The  myth  is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
qualified  female  candidates  for  doc- 
torates, but  the  fact  is  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  women  with  doctorates  go 
into  teaching  than  men  with  doctorates. 
And  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  see 
a  surplus  of  Ph.  D's  in  some  academic 
areas,  we  have  begun  to  see  the  plight  of 
women  worsen,  for  women  are  often  the 
"last  hired"  and  the  "first  to  be  let  go" 
in  the  academic  community. 

It  Is  a  revealing  statistic  that  of  the 
hundreds  of  charges  filed  by  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League  against  colleges 
and  universities  for  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  of  faculty,  none  has  ever 
been  refuted. 

When  young  girls  and  yoimg  women 
are  denied  the  right  to  an  equal  educa- 
tion, without  regard  to  their  sex,  they  are 
handicapped  for  their  lifetimes. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  proposes 
to  give  equality  of  rights  to  women  and 
men,  so  that  sex  Is  not  a  factor  In  deter- 
mining what  rights  one  enjoys.  There  are 
two  qualifications  to  this  general  rule: 
The  equal  rights  amendment  will  not 
preclude  legislation,  or  olBcial  action, 
relating  to  physiclal  characteristics  uni- 
que to  one  sex  and  will  not  preclude  legis- 
lation respecting  personal  privacy.  For 
example,  laws  providing  maternity  bene- 
fits will  not  be  violative  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  since  only  women 
can  qualify  as  mothers.  Similarly,  laws 
regulating  sperm  donors  would  stand 
since  only  men  can  fulfill  this  function. 
This  is  not  discrimination:  It  is  simple 
recognition  of  a  physical  characteristic 
unique  to  one  or  the  other  sex. 

A  particularly  frivolous  argument  op- 
posing the  equal  rights  amendment  is 
that  men  and  women  would  be  forced  to 


use  th3  same  restrooms  and  bedrooms. 
The  obvious  solution  is  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  extend  the  right  of  privacy 
recognized  in  Griswold  against  Connecti- 
cut to  permit  separate  restrooms  and 
sleeping  quarters  In  public  institutions. 
We  will  be  able  to  have  separate  toilets, 
if  that  is  such  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  appalhng  that 
so  noted  a  constitutional  lawyer  as  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  bases  his  opposition  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  in  part, 
uiion  the  position  that  women  are  pres- 
ently assured  adequate  protection  of 
their  rights  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  No  case 
has  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  woman  was  "a  person " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amednment,  al- 
though blacks  and  corporations  have 
been  declared  persons.  In  fact,  the  14th 
amendment  has  never  been  applied  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  guarantee  an  in- 
dividual female  citizen  the  right  to  work 
at  any  lawful  occupation  of  her  choice, 
although  the  Court  has  applied  the  equal 
protection  clause  to  insure  the  right  to 
work  to  Chinese  laundrymen,  Japanese 
fishermen,  a  train  conductor  and  an 
Austrian  cook.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  14th  amendment  could  pio- 
vide  protection  for  the  rights  of  women, 
the  question  is  whether  the  14th  amend- 
ment has  been  Interpreted  so  that  it 
protects  women  from  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination. The  answer  is  that  it  has  not. 

If  Senator  Ervin  expects  any  height- 
ened sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  issue  of  sex  discrim- 
ination, he  is  mistaken.  Less  than  a  year 
ago.  when  the  Supreme  Court  was  hear- 
ing oral  argument  in  the  case  of  Phil- 
lips against  Martin  Marietta,  the  first 
title  VII  case  to  go  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  basis  was  a  charge  of  sex 
discrimination  in  employment,  the  rec- 
ord of  that  argument  shows  that  the 
proceeding  was  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  Justices. 
Sex  discrimination,  like  race  discrimi- 
nation, is  no  laughing  matter.  Women 
need  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  com- 
bat sex  discrimination,  just  as  blacks 
needed  the  14th  amendment  to  combat 
race  discrimination. 

I  have  noticed,  upon  reviewing  testi- 
mony on  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
that  a  question  frequently  asked  of  wit- 
nesses is  why,  since  as  the  majority  se.x. 
women  can  use  the  vote  to  protect  their 
interests,  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed.  The  answer  is  twofold:  First, 
although  a  numerical  majority,  women 
have  been  powerless  in  this  society;  sec- 
ond, the  proposition  that  constitutional 
protection  should  depend  on  a  group's 
numerical  power  Is  outrageous. 

I  think  that  you  should  know  some- 
thing else.  The  women  of  America  know 
that  polite  society  looks  with  ostensible 
horror  at  one  who  tells  an  ethnic  Joke, 
portrays  racial  stereotypes,  or  acknowl- 
edges religious  prejudice.  Yet,  in  this 
same  society,  women  are  the  butt  of 
crude  Jokes  on  the  cocktail  circuit,  the 
object  of  gross  discrimination  in  the  em- 
ployment and  educational  sector,  and 
caricatured    pawns    of    the    advertising 
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world.  But  the  women  of  America  will 
no  longer  content  themselves  with  leav- 
ings and  bits  and  pieces  of  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  men. 

Finally,  but  I  want  to  mention  those 
cages  that  women  supposedly  want  to 
be  in,  Mr.  Celler,  and  those  votes  which 
they  may  not  have  used. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  those  cages.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  those  votes.  Women 
are  coming  out  of  those  cages.  They  are 
using  that  vote.  They  are  not  only  using 
that  vote  in  support  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  for  they  have  organized 
their  political  power  and  fashioned  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  In 
State  after  State,  women — middle  as  well 
as  lower  and  upper  class,  black,  brown, 
and  yellow  as  well  as  white,  independents 
as  well  as  Republicans  and  Democrats — 
are  demanding  the  same  obligations,  re- 
sponsibilities and  benefits  as  men  In  our 
society  have. 

What  is  happening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  is  that  women  are 
organizing  their  political  power.  They 
are  going  to  use  the  vote  that  they  se- 
cured 50  years  ago  and  which  they  may 
not  have  used  sufficiently  thus  far  I  think 
this  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, for  the  young  people,  for  the  mi- 
norities, but  most  of  all.  for  the  benefit 
of  all  men  and  women. 

You  must  realize  what  is  happening 
here.  Women  are  organizing  their  polit- 
ical power.  As  one  of  who  has  helped 
organize  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
response  has  been  fantastic  in  every 
State.  Women  will  want  to  know  who 
supported  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  who  did  not,  and  I  mean  without 
the  Wiggins  amendment. 

Equal  rights — equal  responsibilities. 
We  demand  no  more  and  will  accept  no 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  . 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  very  difficult  position  to  take  at  this 
time  following  the  last  speaker.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  privilege  of  asking  her 
a  question,  which  I  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  do.  but  maybe  we  will  get  that  chance 
later. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  what  a 
terrible  thing  the  Wiggini  amendment  is. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  it  which 
takes  away  any  of  the  things  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  wants  to 
accomplish.  The  only  thing  it  really  does 
in  a  broad  sense  Is  It  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  right  not 
to  draft  women  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  seems  to  be  something  that  is  stick- 
ing in  their  craw,  although  I  do  not  know 
why. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  take  the 
position  that  I  think  I  have  to  take  here 
today. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  explain 
something.  I  hope  nobody  is  misled  over 
the  fact  that  the  last  time  this  amend- 
ment was  here  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  350 
to  15.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  I  was 
one  of  those  350.  But  you  can  bet  your 
life  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  of  them 
this  time. 

Last  time  there  were  no  hearings  on 
the  bill.  Last  time  the  bill  had  less  than 


1  hour's  consideration  on  both  sides. 
Since  then  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  listen  to  the  witnesses  on  the 
committee  that  took  the  testimony,  but 
I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  demeanor  of  those  witne.sses  and  to 
watch  how  well  they  could  take  cross  ex- 
amination on  their  very  affirmative  state- 
ments. 

It  is  real  easy  to  be  affirmative,  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  answer  questions 
well. 

Now,  before  the  committee  there  were 
many  people  who  did  not  testify  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

At  the  outset  I  may  say  that  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths) 
Is  sincere  In  what  she  is  trying  to  do. 
I  believe  that  she  has  spent  a  couple  of 
decades  in  trjing  to  do  good  in  this  par- 
ticular path  for  the  members  of  her  sex 
and  for  this  she  must  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  for  one 
moment  that  this  proposed  amendment 
would  accomplish  all  those  things,  I 
would  support  her  constitutional  amend- 
ment. However,  I  have  chosen  another 
path.  I  have  chosen  to  take  the  position 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  . 
I  have  chosen  to  believe  the  testimony 
given  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  when  he 
testified  before  our  subcommittee,  and 
I  choose  to  take  that  path  which  I  con- 
scientiously believe,  although  It  is  not 
popular,  it  is  right.  It  is  not  the  best  way 
for  me  to  get  reelected.  I  am  sure  of 
that.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  peo- 
ple in  my  area  who  will  misinterpret  the 
reason  why  I  take  this  position. 

I  am  convinced  by  organized  labor's, 
representative.  Mrs.  Myra  Wolfgang,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 
International  Union  when  she  said  that 
this  mesisure  would  take  away  60  years 
of  hard  work  and  accomplishment  on  be- 
half of  the  working  woman.  She  gave 
many  reasons  why  this  is  so.  She  pointed 
to  what  happened  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan when  their  particular  work  laws 
were  suspended  for  a  short  time.  She 
said — and  her  testimony  appears  on  page 
213  of  the  hearings — that  when  the 
Michigan  54-hour-a-week  law  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  in  the  winter  of  1967- 
68  that  the  Chrysler  Corp..  to  be  specific, 
immediately  went  into  an  overtime  basis 
and  forced  the  women  working  for  them 
to  work  69  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  to  treat  women 
as  ladies.  I  prefer  to  treat  them  equally. 
I  prefer  to  do  everything  for  them  that 
I  can  so  that  they  do  get  their  proper 
share  of  everything.  In  fact,  the  people 
I  love  most  in  this  world  happen  to  be 
members  of  that  sex — my  wife,  my 
mother,  my  sister,  my  daughters — and 
I  want  them  to  have  equal  rights  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  everyone  else. 

But,  again,  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
what  happened  during  that  period?  Mrs. 
Wolfgang  reports  that  one  particular 
company  imposed  a  70-hour  week.  It 
happened  to  be  a  refrigeration  company 
where  the  female  employees  had  to  work 
in  freezing  temperatures  during  those 
particular  hours.  I  do  not  think  that 


helped  those  women  and  I  do  not  think 
this  amendment  Is  going  to  do  any  more. 

Mr.  "WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaJifornia. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  wish  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  these  are  not  examples 
that  are  unique  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, but  in  my  district  many  women  are 
being  compelled  to  work  double  shifts 
as  a  condition  of  remaining  employed, 
solely  by  reason  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  State  of  California  removing  the 
hours  of  work  in  that  State.  These  are 
very  real  problems.  I  have  received  more 
letters  from  women  protesting  that  clear 
discrimination  against  them  and  their 
obligations  at  home  and  their  obligations 
to  their  children,  more  letters  by  far  than 
I  have  ever  received  from  women  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
when  I  complete  this  statement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  to 
which  we  have  to  agree  that  has  come 
about  is  the  fact  that  In  all  the  testimony 
not  a  single  witness  before  our  commit- 
tee, nor  has  a  single  person  who  has 
taken  this  floor  today,  disagreed  with  the 
contention  that  this  amendment  would 
make  women  subject  to  the  draft.  This 
I  think  we  are  in  accord  with.  You  can 
say  you  do  not  like  the  draft  and  you  can 
say  you  do  not  like  war,  but  It  is  here. 

The  draft  is  here.  It  is  In  effect  right 
now.  Let  us  assume  that  this  amendment 
becomes  law  while  the  draft  is  still  in 
effect.  Those  who  say  "Vote  for  this 
amendment  as  is,  without  the  Wiggins 
amendment,"  say  "I  favor  making  wom- 
en subject  to  the  draft."  And  that  is 
precisely  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  people 
who  do  not  believe  that  women  should 
be  subject  to  the  draft.  I  can  tell  you 
this:  regardless  of  what  the  previous 
speaker  says,  and  remember  what  she 
said,  "Women  want  this" — ^let  me  tell 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  that 
It  says,  in  the  testimony  here,  from  Mc- 
Call's  magazine,  that  76  percent  of  the 
people  said  they  did  not  want  women 
subject  to  the  draft.  And  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  found  in  my  district — and 
this,  I  think.  Is  something  for  every- 
body to  think  about.  I  sent  out  a  little 
postcard  just  to  see  how  people  would 
answer  it.  A  simple  question.  And  I  told 
them  the  constitutional  amendment 
that  was  before  the  Congress,  which  is 
called  the  Women's  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  will  make  women  subject 
to  the  draft.  "M  that  statement  is  true, 
do  you  favor  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment?" 

I  got  back  only  420-some  replies. 
These  are  the  returns:  93  percent  said 
"no";  7  percent  said  "yes." 

But  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is 
that  six  out  of  every  seven  who  voted 
"yes"  were  men,  they  were  not  women. 

So  I  can  say  to  you  that  in  my  dis- 
trict, at  least,  the  women  do  not  want 
to  be  subject  to  the  draft,  and  they 
should  not  be. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  a  woman  is 
entitled  to  those  rights  that  different  la- 
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bor  movementA  have  given  them  in  al- 
most every  field.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
wcHnan  should  sacrifice  those  rights  that 
she  h£is  as  a  matter  of  domestic  rela- 
tions laws  in  50  States,  including  the  one 

1  come  from.  I  believe  that  a  deserted 
woman  has  the  right  to  separate  main- 
tenance, and  she  should  be  paid  sepa- 
rate maintenance.  I  believe  that  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  entitled  to  have  preferen- 
tial consideration  as  to  who  should 
have  custody  of  her  children  when  she 
is  separated  from  her  husband.  And  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  any  of  these 
rights  away  by  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  closing,  much  has  hcen  said  about 
the  fact  that  the  Wiggins  amendment 
kiUs  the  bUl.  To  those  people  who  have 
said  this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  tl^ie 
Wiggins  amendment,  section  1,  says: 

BquaUtf  or  rlgbU  of  any  person  under  the 
law  sh&U  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  se.T. 

How  does  that  take  away  any  of  the 
privileges  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ailichigan 
(Mrs.  ORirfrras)  gives?  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  find  ansrthing  wrong  with  that 
sentence.  I  think  it  is  altogether  right. 
The  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr. 
Wiggins )  adds  the  words  "any  person," 
because  he  wants  to  be  very  careful  that 
It  applies  to  all  persons,  and  not  just 
citizens  cA  the  United  States.  Tiiat  is 
why  he  said  he  did  it.  And  I  think  that 
is  a  good  reason. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  both  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  (Mr.  Sandman), 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
WiccDfs  > ,  that  these  hours  that  you  are 
pointing  out.  that  the  women  worked, 
did  not  occur  under  an  equal  rights 
amendment.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  situa- 
tion tliat  you  refer  to,  where  Mrs.  Myra 
Wolfgang  complained  that  the  Conti- 
nental Baking  Company  made  women 
work  double  shifts,  there  were  no  men 
involved  there  at  all.  That  had  nothing 
to  do  with  equal  rights,  either. 

Mr.  SANIttiAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question.  In  a  case  where  you  do  have 
both  sexes  working,  in  a  case  say  where 
a  man  has  to  work  60  hours  a  week,  and 
your  amendment  becomes  the  law,  would 
a  woman  have  any  prlrllege  of  working 
less  than  60  hours  a  week? 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  There  would  only 
be  the  question  of  whether  a  man  should 
be  required  to  work  60  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  SAWDMAW.  That  is  right. 
Mrs.  CHUFPTTHS.  The  point  Is,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
give  men  and  women  equal  rights  and 


we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
the  State  legislature  to  enact  those  bills. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
To  have  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
and  this  body  to  equalize  these  laws. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  remainmg,  but  may  I  ask  you  a 
question.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the 
objection  is  to  the  Wiggins  amendment 
in  section  1?  How  does  that  take  any- 
thing away  from  your  amendment? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  is  totally 
imnecessary. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  It  is  totally  unneces- 
sary— why? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  Is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  mention  dogs  and 
animals  and  so  oil 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Does  It  take  anything 
away  from  yom-  amendment? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  It  is  totally 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Does  it  take  anythinf? 
away  from  your  amendment — that  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  words  "any  i>erson" — 
how  does  it  hurt  your  amendment  I  want 
to  know? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  hurts  the  amendment.  It  just  is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  In  closing.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  not  one  blessed  thing  that 
the  Wiggins  amendment  takes  away 
from  the  original  sponsor's  amendment 
by  adding  these  two  words,  and  every- 
body here  knows  it. 

The  only  thing  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment does  is  that  it  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  tliat  right  not 
to  draft  women,  if  they  chose  to  make 
such  an  act. 

To  those  who  oppose  the  Wiggins 
amendment — when  it  comes  up — please 
be  prepared  to  tell  the  women  in  your 
District  that  you  believe  women  should 
be  drafted  and  that  the  Congress  should 
not  have  the  right  to  exempt  women  if 
the  draft  law  exempting  women  should 
be  presented  to  them. 

Discrimination  against  women  does 
exist.  It  must  be  eliminated.  It  should  be 
accomplished  by  specific  legislation  for 
this  specific  case.  This  amendment 
does  not  accomplish  those  things,  I  there- 
fore support  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    New    York     (Mrs. 

OjHISHOLi^f  ) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  I  can  safely  say  I  am  the  one 
person  in  this  august  body  who  is  ac- 
tually a  product  of  two  segments  of  our 
society  that  is  discriminated  against.  I 
am  black  and  I  am  a  woman. 

I  think  this  whole  question  of  "sepa- 
rate but  unequal"  that  has  been  applied 
to  blaclu  for  many  years  in  this  country 
can  also  be  apphed  to  women  on  many 
levels  in  this  country. 

I  would  just  like  to  refer  back  to  a  few 
remarks  which  have  been  made  previ- 
ously m  the  Chamber  and  which  I 
noted — then  I  will  go  ahead  with  my 
brief  statement. 

First.  The  venerable  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Brooklyn  (Mr.  Cellei),  who 
comes  from  the  congressional  district 
next  to  mine,  Indicated  that  even  though 


women  have  had  voting  rights  for  such 
a  long  time,  they  never  have  been  really 
elected  to  ofiOce — that  people  have  not 
elected  them.  This  goes  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  equal  rights  amendment 
to  be  decided  by  the  specific  States.  This 
inherent  attitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
society  against  women — this  inherent  at- 
titude is  the  same  inherent  biased  atti- 
tude in  our  s<x:iety  against  blacks. 

Second.  We  heard  the  distmguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
also  mention  that  this  can  only  be  abol- 
ished by  changed  attitudes.  But  many 
things  cannot  lie  abolished — such  as  at- 
titudes— but  we  do  recognize  that  we 
who  are  responsible  for  legislation  have 
a  right,  and  it  is  a  very  important  right, 
to  provide  the  kind  of  atmosphere  and 
the  kind  of  situation  m  this  country  that 
will  lead  pecH>le  in  terms  of  the  direction 
that  we  must  go — that  the  time  has  come 
to  really  make  sure  that  we  have  equal 
rights  for  women  in  this  Nation. 

We  have  to  assume  leadership  roles 
and  to  recognize  that  the  traditional  way 
of  doing  things  is  not  the  answer  any 
longer  to  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  today's  society.  Tradition 
is  not  the  answer  to  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1836,  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants passed  a  resolution  that  read: 

Whereas.  labor  ta  a  pbyalcal  and  moral 
lujury  to  womMi  aad  a  eooapetitlT*  menace 
to  men,  we  recommend  legislation  to  restrict 
women  In  Industry. 

The  language  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  proposes  to  add 
to  the  original  equal  rights  amendment 
amounts  to  nothmg  but  a  modem  version 
of  that  resolution.  The  pious  sentiments 
of  gallantry  we  often  hear  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  are  the  same,  and  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  the  phrase  In  the  commit- 
tee version — which  reasonably  promotes 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people — 
would  be  the  same. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  to  the  as- 
sertion, on  which  much  of  the  support 
for  the  Wiggins  version  rests,  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  its  original 
form  would  sweep  away  laws  that  the 
States  have  passed  for  the  protection  of 
women.  The  laws  that  would  be  nulllfled 
are  laws  that  discriminate  against 
women,  although  they  were  passed  under 
the  color  of  protective  legislation.  They 
are.  without  exception,  based  on  the 
belief  that  women  have  their  place  and 
must  be  kept  in  it,  for  society's  good  end 
their  own.  That  belief  is  dying.  When  it 
gives  Its  last  gasp,  I  dare  say,  that  gasp 
is  hkely  to  be  heard  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber. 

The  State  laws  that  are  in  question 
fall  into  two  classes.  Either  they  guaran- 
tee to  women  benefits  that  should  be 
guaranteed  to  men  as  well,  or  they  de- 
prive women  of  rights  that  men  are  al- 
lowed to  exercise.  Into  the  first  class  fall 
laws  regulating  maximum  daily  and 
weekly  hours  of  labor,  limits  on  welght- 
Uftlng,  and  rest  periods,  into  the  second, 
laws  that  forbid  women  to  work  at  cer- 
tain hours,  bar  them  from  some  occupa- 
tions or  prevent  them  from  working  over- 
time. These  laws  are  so  dear  to  the  vener- 
able and  respected  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn,  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Cellzii,  that 
for  many  years  he  has  refused  to  let  the 
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equal  rights  amendment  move  through 
his  committee.  They  are,  may  I  say  with 
respect  to  him,  transparent  male  frauds. 
Their  effect,  and  In  many  cases  their  in- 
tention, is  to  protect  women  out  of  the 
better  paying  jobs.  Women  have  been 
forbidden  to  wait  on  tables  late  at 
night — when  the  tips  are  large — but  they 
have  seldom  if  ever  been  forbidden  to 
scrub  office  floors  all  night.  They  have 
been  saved  from  working  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  in  some  States:  Who  is  it, 
then,  who  collects  the  overtime? 

In  State  and  Federal  courts  across  the 
coimtry,  these  laws  are  being  invaUdated 
one  by  one  because  they  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  ol  1964.  This  is  an  expensive  and 
time-wsisting  process  which  could  be 
eliminated  at  a  stroke  by  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths) proposed  it  in  its  original  form. 
Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Wiggins 
version  are  Members  whom  I  have  heard, 
on  other  occasions,  express  concern  lor 
the  overburdened  judicial  system;  they 
have  today  an  excellent  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate their  sincerity  by  relieving  it 
of  one  of  its  burdens. 

I  view  the  committee  version  of  the 
amendment  as  nothing  less  than  a  sub- 
terfuge to  eliminate  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  only  legislation  that  has 
been  suiy  significant  value  in  alleviating 
the  effects  of  years  of  discrimination 
against  women.  Judicial  decisions  rely- 
ing on  title  VII  have  sounded  the  death- 
knell  for  discriminatory  State  laws.  The 
Wiggins  version  would  breathe  new  Ufe 
into  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  briefly 
to  some  statistics.  They  demonstrate, 
with  an  authority  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  opposing  argument,  that  women  are 
consistently  and  cruelly  discriminated 
against  in  the  most  fundamental  field  of 
all,  the  economic. 

Pamela  Roby  of  the  Center  for  Man- 
power Policy  Studies,  in  the  Sociology 
Department  at  George  Washington  um- 
versity.  in  a  study  of  university  faculties, 
found  that  it  is  almost  unheard  of  for  a 
woman  to  reach  the  rank  of  full  profes- 
sor at  a  major  American  university.  At 
the  University  of  Michigan  she  found 
that  40  percent  of  the  instructors  were 
female,  but  only  4.3  percent  of  the  full 
professors.  At  Columbia,  women  made  up 
29  percent  of  the  part-time  associates, 
assistants,  and  preceptors  smd  earned 
24  percent  of  the  doctor's  degrees,  but 
they  made  up  only  5  percent  of  the  full 
professors  in  the  entire  university — and 
that  r.verage  was  boosted  by  including 
Barnard  College,  where  22  percent  of 
the  full  professors  are  women. 

On  Harvard  University's  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences,  16.7  percent  of  the 
instructors  are  female,  4.6  percent  of 
the  assistant  professors,  and  not  one — 
not  one — of  the  483  are  associate  and  full 
professors.  It  is  undebatable  that  women 
are  deliberately,  routinely,  and  almost 
universally  barred  from  promotion  to  the 
upper  levels  of  university  faculties. 

The  story  in  Government  Is  the  same. 
The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  found  women  head.s  of 
local    government   departments    almost 


nowhere — except  for  an  occasional  li- 
brary director  or  welfare  administrator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fully  to  document  an 
outrage  as  nearly  universal  as  the  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  hiring, 
pay,  and  promotion  would  consimie  far 
more  time  than  is  alloted  to  this  entire 
debate.  If  these  examples  I  have  given 
are  not  convincing,  it  would  add  nothing 
to  my  argiunent  to  multiply  them,  al- 
though one  could  do  so  almost  endlessly. 
I  have  concentrated  in  my  remarks  on 
the  economic  injustice  our  present  laws 
and  customs  work  on  women,  because 
this  subject  is  of  major  importance  to 
me  and  to  my  constituents,  and  because 
I  expect  that  other  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion will  be  covered  by  other  supporters 
of  the  amendment  in  its  original  form, 
more  fully  and  ably  than  I  can  do.  But 
let  me  in  conclusion  make  a  final  and 
more  general  point. 

If  the  amendment  under  debate  passes 
this  House  in  the  distorted  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee,  It  will 
amoimt  to  killing  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  question  for  this  year,  and 
perhaps  several  years  to  come.  In  the 
form  reported,  the  amendment  is  \m- 
likely  to  pass  a  single  State  legislature 
and  by  no  means  will  ever  pass  two- 
thirds  of  them.  The  reason  is  that  no 
women's  group  will  support  it.  and  con- 
sequently there  will  be  no  pressure  on 
the  legislatm-es  to  act.  Of  this  fact,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia 
and  his  supporters  are  well  aware.  The 
amendment  in  the  Wiggins  version  will 
surely  die.  Either  it  wiU  die  quickly  here 
today,  as  I  hope,  or  it  will  die  slowly 
from  the  contemptuous  disregard  it  will 
receive  from  the  general  public,  and 
which  it  will  entirely  deserve. 

The  Wiggins  version  is  a  parliamen- 
tary trick  meant  to  permit  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  opposed  to  equaUty 
for  women,  to  appear  to  vote  for  It.  It  is 
a  desperate,  deceptive,  last-ditch  design 
to  thwart  a  \ictory  that  women  have 
fought  for  for  more  than  40  years,  and 
which  they  \*ill  soon  win.  But  It  has  not 
deceived  anyone.  Let  me  implore  my 
male  colleagues  now  at  least  to  act  like 
men  on  this  question;  if  you  oppose 
equality  for  women,  vote  down  the  Wig- 
gins version  and  then  stand  up  and  cast 
your  votes  openly  against  the  original 
form  of  the  amendment  as  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan. But  stop  trying  to  fool  us:  It  will 
not  work  any  more. 

Let  me  say  also  today  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  snip  clitoral  imperialism  or 
smash  male  oppression.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  in  reality  we  are  going  to 
accord  to  the  women  of  this  country 
equal  rights  being  determined  by  an 
amendment  which  must  secure  the  rati- 
fication of  the  respective  State  legisla- 
tures. We  are  merely  serving  to  give  the 
direction  and  the  leadership  and  trying 
to  get  the  coimtry  into  the  kind  of  at- 
mo.sphere  that  will  be  now  conducive 
for  giving  equal  rights  to  women  \x\  the 
same  way  that,  for  many  years,  we  got 
the  country  ready  for  giving  equal 
rights — not  completely  equal  yet — to 
blacks.  I  think  that  tliis  at  heart  is  the 


issue,  and  any  attempt  to  minimize  what 
the  gentlewoman  has  proposed  will  mere- 
ly be  an  attempt  to  try  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  we  are  really  for  giving  equal 
rights  to  women  when  deep  down  inside 
we  are  not  interested  in  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairm«m,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  the  assertion  that  a  purpose  of  the 
committee  bill  is  to  imdermine  title  VH 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  statement  should  remain 
unchallenged.  Title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  refers  to  private  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  with  25 
employees  or  more.  The  provision  before 
us  has  nothing  to  do  with  private  em- 
ployment and  applies  only  to  pubUc  em- 
ployment. The  two  acts  are  not  mu- 
tually destructive.  There  is  no  Intention 
on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  undercut  title  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  the  measure  does  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  beUeve.  quite  to  the 
contrary,  that  this  does  apply  to  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  it  does  affect  private 
employment  insofar  as  affected  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws.  The  effect  of  the 
Wiggins  amendment,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  to  do  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
woman said.  It  would  build  into  the  Con- 
stitution and  perpetuate  the  inequalities 
we  are  tiying  by  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  believe  it  must  be 
further  understood  that  any  accom- 
plishment which  has  been  made  under 
title  VH  can  really  be  minimized  in 
terms  of  this  Wiggins  amendment  hiso- 
f  ar  as  women  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <  Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
sider here  today  an  important  legal  and 
constitutional  question.  We  should  ap- 
proach it  as  such;  and  whatever  emo- 
tional overtones  this  issue  may  have,  we 
clearly  ought  not  to  resolve  it  on  any 
emotional  basis. 

I  take  as  a  starting  point  the  asstunp- 
tion— which  I  beUeve  to  be  enUrely  fac- 
tual— that  no  one  in  this  House  believes 
m  invidious  discrimination  toward  or  in 
unfair  and  unjust  treatment  of  either 
sex.  whether  by  governmental  action  or 
by  private  attitude  or  conduct. 

The  question  before  us  Is  whether  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  is 
either  a  necessary  or  a  desirable  method 
whereby  to  strike  at  such  unjust  or  dis- 
criminatorj'  conduct. 

Here  again  I  start  with  a  very  basic 
assumption;  namely,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — a  truly  well- 
drawn  and  fimdamental  document  which 
has  served  us  well  with  few  changes  for 
almost  200  years — is  not  to  be  amended 
except  in  case  of  a  demonstrated  neces- 
sity. I  submit  to  the  House  that,  very 
clearly,  no  such  necessity  exits  here. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  our 
coUeague  Mr.  Wiggins  of  California — at 
page  324  of  the  hearings — questioned  Mr. 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wiccaifa.  Do  you  feel  the  const!  tu- 
tlonal  aineiMiinent  U  neoeaBary  to  Implement 
the  Federal  policy  you  b*ve  enunciated,  that 
l3,  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex? 

Mr.  Rehnqthbt.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  one 
covUd  do  it  by  statute. 

Prof.  Paul  A.  Freund.  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  a  recognized  constitutional  au- 
thority, has  said  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  Xlae  committee: 

CongrMclon&l  power  under  the  commerce 
clause,  aa  the  clvU-ri^ta  legislation  abows, 
la  adequate  to  deal  with  dlscrlmlnatlou 
(whether  private  or  governmental)  based  on 
sex,  as  on  race. 

And  again: 

Congrsas  can  exercise  Its  enforcement 
power  uDd«r  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
Identify  »nd  displace  state  laws  that  In  Its 
judgment  work  an  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion based  on  aer. 

As  Professor  Freund  has  said : 
The  propoMd  amendment  attempts  to  Im- 
pose a  single  standard  of  sameneaa  on  the 
position  of  the  aexea  In  all  the  multifarious 
roles  regulated  by  law — marital  support,  pa- 
rental obligations,  social  security.  Industrial 
employment,  activities  In  public  schools,  and 
military  service — to  mention  the  most 
prominent. 

Very  clearly,  I  submit,  the  statutory 
approach,  with  its  far  greater  flexibility, 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  nonflexl- 
ble  route  of  amending  the  fundamental 
law;  and,  moreover,  questions  of  pol- 
icy— which  is  what  we  deal  with  here — 
are  much  better  determined  by  the  legis- 
lative branch,  which,  under  our  system, 
was  created  for  that  primary  purpose. 

Another  reason  why  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  imnecessary  is  that  there 
is  a  very  good  probability  that  govern- 
mental discrimination  based  on  sex.  on 
the  part  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  is  already  barred  under  the  "equal 
protection-  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Three  cases  are  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
this  present  time  which  present  this 
question:  The  Stanley  case  from  Illinois, 
Reed  against  Reed  from  Oregon,  and 
Alexander  against  Louisiana,  and — ac- 
cording to  the  cleric  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  whom  I  talked  this  morning— the 
Stanley  case  and  the  Reed  case  are  set 
for  argument  on  October  18  or  19. 

I  ask  the  House,  does  it  make  sense 
for  us  to  amend  the  Constitution  here 
today  when  the  Court  in  a  few  weeks' 
time  is  likely  to  render  a  decision  which 
will  make  any  such  amendment  demon- 
strably unnecessary? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  comment  that  it  is  true  that 
a  great  many  proponents  of  this  principle 
do  feel  that  the  entire  action  could  be 
taken  by  legislation.  I  conceded  that  in 
my  remarlcs. 

Also,  the  gentleman  is  correct  that  the 
14th  amendment  could  be  applied  t* 
provide  equal  rights  to  women,  but  it  has 
not  been  so  far,  and  if  the  pending  cases 


do  achieve  this  before  the  ratification, 
why,  then,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
this  would  be  redundant.  But  there  la 
nothing  here  to  indicate  in  their  decisions 
that  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  think  the  way  cases  have  been  going, 
and  the  way  the  Interpretation  of  the 
law  in  the  lower  courts  has  been  going, 
the  probability  is  quite  good  that  the 
courts  will  take  that  point  of  view,  but 
what  I  am  saying  is  they  are  going  to 
argue  it  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  so  we  can 
at  least  wait  to  see  what  they  are  going 
to  do. 

Here  a  few  days  ago,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan — and  I  see  she 
has  left  the  floor  and  I  am  sorry  about 
that — ^made  the  argument  that  the  wom- 
en of  this  country  were  the  last  people 
who  ought  to  trust  their  rights  to  the 
Federal  courts,  because  the  courts  had 
never  treated  them  fairly:  this  was  sub- 
stantially what  she  said.  Yet  I  submit  to 
the  House  that  by  following  the  amend- 
ment route,  if  we  do.  we  are  going  the 
route  of  submitting  this  whole  proposi- 
tion to  the  courts.  I  say  that  because  in 
Utigated  case  after  litigated  case  we  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  what  this  new 
amendment  with  its  language  on  equal 
rights  means.  Of  coiu'se,  at  present  we 
Utigate  the  commerce  clause  and  equal 
protection  imder  the  14th  amendment, 
but  we  are  going  to  add  to  it  a  new 
amendment,  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  we  are  going  to  spend  20  years  liti- 
gating that  and  deciding  what  it  means. 
That  is  the  very  thing  the  gentlewoman 
says  we  ought  not  to  do  and  which  I 
personally  agree  we  ought  not  to  do. 

There  is  danger  in  this  process,  too. 
for  our  already  weakened  and  increas- 
ingly weakened  federal  system:  for,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment  the  Federal  courts  will  'uive 
to  pass  on  its  effect  on  State  laws  pro- 
tecting the  hecdth,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  women  in  industry,  on  the  rights  of  a 
woman  to  support  and  to  child  custody, 
on  questions  of  property  rights  and  in- 
heritance, all  of  which  are  matters  now 
largely  entrusted  to  the  several  States 
and  which,  I  would  think,  we  ought  to  be 
very  loath  to  turn  over  to  determination 
by  the  Federal  coiu-ts. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  Griffiths)  and  as  inter- 
preted, I  think  it  fair  to  say,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  its  prime  supporters  equates 
"equality"  with  "identity,"  and  insists 
upon  a  sameness  of  treatment,  without 
leeway  for  any  reasonable  difference  in 
law  based  upon  an  existing  difference  in 
fact. 

Professor  Freund  has  pointed  out  that 
a  proposal  which  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  year  or  2  ago  to  revise  the  amend- 
ment to  read  that  "equal  protection  of 
tiie  laws  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged — 
on  accoimt  of  sex"  was  rejected  by  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  for  Uie 
very  reason  that  the  courts  and  legisla- 
tures, under  this  language,  might  find 
some  compelling  reasons  for  certain 
classifications,  and  that  tliis  was  not 
acceptable. 
As  Professor  Freund  says : 


A  doctrinaire  eqiuJlty,  then,  is  apparently 
the  theme  of  the  amendment.  And  so  women 
mxwt  be  admitted  to  West  Point  on  a  parity 
with  men;  wormen  must  be  conscripted  for 
mUltary  service  equally  with  men — though 
classification  on  an  indlvldaal  basis  for  as- 
signment to  duties  would  be  valid.  It  is  as- 
serted— girls  must  be  eUglble  for  the  same 
athleUc  teams  as  boys  In  the  public  schools 
and  State  universities;  Boston  Boys'  Latin 
School  and  Girls'  Latin  School  mtist  merge — 
not  simply  be  brought  into  parity;  and  life 
insurance  oommlslsonerB  may  not  continue 
to  approve  lower  life  Insurance  premiums  for 
women — baaed  on  greater  life  expectancy — all 
by  command  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

On  one  thing,  at  least,  there  Is  no  dis- 
pute. 

The  proponents  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  Its  original  form  all  concede 
that  if  this  amendment  is  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
Congress  will  be  compelled,  at  any  time  it 
drafts  men  for  military  service,  to  draft 
women,  and  at  any  time  it  drafts  fathers 
to  draft  mothers. 

To  me.  the  drafting  of  American 
women  and  mothers  into  the  military 
service  is  a  thoroughly  undesirable  social 
development  which  would  go  far.  Indeed, 
to  transform  us  into  a  national  socialist 
state.  I  am  totally  against  it,  and  I  have 
found  no  substantial  support  for  it  any- 
where I  have  gone,  whether  among  men, 
or  among  women's  groups. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indian^  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Yet.  if  the  Congress 
wants  to  do  this  the  Congress  has  im- 
doubted  power  to  draft  women,  by  leg- 
islation, today.  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  do  so,  and,  quite  obviously,  has  no 
such  desire  or  intention  at  the  present 
time. 

Are  we  then,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  force  ourselves 
to  draft  women,  whether  we  want  to  or 
not,  whenever  we  decide  that  we  must 
draft  men? 

The  question  would  seem  to  answer  it- 
self, and  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  Ingenuity, 
should  the  amendment  be  adopted  in  its 
original  form,  to  explain  and  to  justify 
this  result  to  a  majority  of  our  constit- 
uents, both  men  and  women. 

The  Wiggins  version  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  course  represents  an 
effort — vigorously  opposed  by  proponents 
of  the  original  amendment — to  meet 
some  of  these  objections. 

It  does  serve  to  meet  some  of  them, 
and  the  Wiggins,  or  committee,  version 
is  very  definitely  to  l>e  preferred  to  the 
original  version  of  this  amendment 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Mlcliigan  and  which 
is  supported  by  a  minority  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, no  amendment  at  all  Is  either  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  order  to  achieve 
the  legitimate  goals  of  tlie  proponents  of 
these  amendments. 

The  route  of  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lative action,  and  of  Court  decision  imder 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  commerce 
clause  and  of  the  fifth  and  14th  amend- 
ments, is  open,  is  adequate,  and  is  pref- 
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erable  to  the  new  cwistitutional  amend- 
ment now  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legitimate  legal  rights 
of  women  are  already  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  safeguard  these  rights  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  tamper  with  the  broad 
and  protective  provisions  of  that  great 
document. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KeatinO  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
historic  step  forward  tomorrow.  We  can 
do  this  by  passing  House  Joint  Resolution 
208  as  originally  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Martha  Griffiths. 

We  could  also  take  a  step  backward. 
House  Joint  Resolution  208.  as  amended 
by  a  close  19-to-16  vote  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  would  not  just  make  the  reso- 
lution meaningless,  but  would  violate  the 
principle  of  democracy  currently  guaran- 
teed by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

The  Wiggins  amendment,  if  accepted 
here  and  eventually  ratified  by  the  State 
legislatures,  would  write  into  the  Consti- 
tution some  of  the  very  evils  of  law  and 
administration  that  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  eliminate.  Under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  women,  the  Wiggins  amendment  would 
retain  and  strengthen  discriminatory 
practices  against  women. 

House  Joint  Resolution  208  as  origi- 
nally introduced  is  not  Just  an  equal- 
rights-for-women  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  equal  rights 
for  people.  The  resolution,  when  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution,  will  aid 
women  by  allowing  them  to  compete  on 
merit  for  Jobs  and  opportunities.  When 
this  equal  rights  amendment  is  ratified  it 
will  also  provide  for  equal  treatment  now- 
denied  the  men  of  this  Nation.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  will  give  men  justice 
in  matters  of  divorce,  alimony,  child  cus- 
tody, and  other  fields. 

The  amendment  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  all  people  Is  not  a  unisex  measure. 
After  this  amendment  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative actions  may  take  into  account  a 
physical  characteristic  unique  to  one  sex. 
What  would  be  illegal  would  be  law  or 
administration  that  requires  employers 
to  give  women  more  rest  periods,  and 
thus  lower  pay.  than  men.  regardless  of 
size,  weight,  or  physical  condition. 

Tlie  legal  doctrines  of  "separate  but 
equal"  and  of  "benign  quotas"  and  "com- 
pensatory aid"  have  not  constitutional 
nor  beneficial  relations  between  the 
races.  These  theories  will  not  provide 
for  justice  between  the  sexes  either. 

To  approve  the  Wiggins  amendment 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  women  of 
our  country  and  of  the  principles  which 
our  President  has  repeatedly  supported. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  prec- 
edent set  by  this  body  in  1970  and  over- 


whelmingly support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  as  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  many 
authors  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
I  support  it  enthusiastically  in  its  origi- 
nal, pristine  version. 

The  case  for  equal  opportunity  is  obvi- 
ous. Protections  which  are  said  to  be 
available  under  the  14th  amendment 
simply  have  not  been  available.  The 
equal  rights  amendment  is  more  than 
symbolic.  It  is  also  a  vital  need. 

The  committee  bill  now  Includes  the 
Wiggins  amendment.  It  is  attractive 
and  apparently  reasonable,  but  only 
the  original  bill  gives  a  real  guarantee 
of  equality. 

Therefore.  I  urge  removal  of  the  Wig- 
gins amendment  and  prompt  approval  of 
the  original  version  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  208, 
as  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  women  in 
the  United  States  often  suffer  from  un- 
fair discrimination  in  the  fields  of  em- 
ployment, education,  and  in  coimtless 
other  areas.  Women  are  frequently  de- 
nied opportunities  and  privileges  granted 
to  men  as  a  matter  of  course.  Many  of 
these  discriminations  arise  out  of  law, 
and  many  exist  purely  a.s  a  result  of  pre- 
vailing social  attitudes. 

In  confronting  this  problem,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  squarely  addressed  it- 
self to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
practices  arising  from  deficiencies  in  the 
law.  The  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee  will  provide  a  constitutional 
basis  to  strike  down  those  laws  which 
use  sex  alone  as  grounds  for  denial  of 
equal  rights.  This  amendment  will  be  ef- 
fective. This  amendment  will  produce 
meaningful,  substantive  results.  This 
amendment  represents  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  now  before  us.  Pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  is  a  must  to  those 
who  desire  a  fair  and  impartial  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  members  of  each  sex. 

In  considering  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208.  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
came aware  of  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  how  this  amendment 
should  be  worded.  The  committee  con- 
cerned itself  with  striking  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  those  situations  where 
women  are  discriminated  against  by 
law,  and  those  situations  where  the  law- 
allows  for  some  rational  distinctions  to 
be  made  between  the  sexes.  Deliberations 
took  place  with  the  Icnowledge  that  laws 
which  treat  men  and  women  differently 
are  not.  for  these  reasons  alone,  neces- 
sarily discriminatory.  The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  an  amendment  to 
the  original  text  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  absolutely  clear  the  intent  of 
Congress.  We  must  avoid  irrational,  pre- 
dictable consequences  which  would  ac- 
tually damage  the  cause  of  equal  rights 
for  women. 


This  amendment  makes  clear  that — 
Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 

be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 

or  by  any  Stale  on  account  of  sex. 

This  amendment  makes  clear  that 
women  are  to  be  treated  as  equal  hu- 
man beings  with  men.  but  not  as  human 
beings  identical  to  men  in  every  respect. 
This  represents  no  compromise  on  prin- 
ciple. This  does  represent  a  responsible 
and  legally  sound  basis  for  Insuring 
equality  under  the  law  for  our  Nations 
women. 

It  is  commonly  charged  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  would  be  "crippling." 
This  charge  is  completely  without  leg- 
islative basis.  The  amendment  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  in 
fact  nullify  any  law  in  which  sex  alone 
was  the  basis  for  denial  of  a  right.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  this  point.  These 
laws  simply  w^U  not  stand  imder  this 
amendment.  In  summary,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  substance  to  the  charge  that 
this  measure  would  in  any  way  damage 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

The  so-called  unisex  approach  of  the 
original  text  would  cause  unwanted  and 
chaotic  consequences  which  I  am  certain 
we  must  avoid.  Congress  has  thus  far 
chosen  to  preclude  young  women  from 
being  conscripted  into  military  service 
and  assigned  to  combat  alongside  men 
We  have  laws  which  allow  private,  sex- 
ually-segregated educational  Institutions 
to  receive  Federal  funds.  We  have  laws 
and  regulations  which  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  males  and  females.  We  have  laws 
which  discourage  women  from  engaging 
in  occupations  particularly  arduous  and 
hazardous;  and  we  have  laws  which  al- 
low for  compensatory  health  insurance 
rates  for  women  in  view  of  their  longer 
life  expectancy.  The  list  is  nearly  end- 
le.ss.  There  are  manj-,  many  laws  which 
in  fact  are  not  discriminatory,  but  which 
merely  make  some  rational  distinction 
between  men  and  women.  I  am  certain 
that  this  Congress  has  no  desire  to  nullify 
all  existing  laws  of  this  kind. 

All  of  us  desire  to  insure  equality  un- 
der the  law  for  women.  The  questi<Jn  be- 
fore us  is  what  is  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  issue.  As  a  former  judge  I 
can  well  appreciate  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  to  apply  laws  which 
are  vaguely  worded,  and  which  may  be 
read  with  the  broadest  possible  construc- 
tion. Remote  and  esoteric  questions  of 
law  will  arise,  as  this  is  a  simple  and  un- 
deniable fact  of  judicial  life.  Admittedly, 
it  could  sometimes  be  difficult  for  a  judge 
to  determine  when  a  statute  affords  pro- 
tection and  when  it  imposes  a  disability 
However,  this  sort  of  question  would  be 
appropriate  for  judicial  resolution  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  The  amendment  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  6oes^ 
offer  some  guidance  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve these  difficult  issues.  The  original 
text  does  not. 

It  is  a  crucial  point  to  bear  in  mind 
that  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judiciary 
to  effectuate  the  aims  of  legislation,  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  make 
clear  what  its  aims  are.  For  it  Is  an  act 
of  usurpation  for  the  judiciary  to  read 
legislation  to  effect  its  own  alms  and  pur- 
poses, it  is  an  abdication  of  the  legisla- 
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ture's  responsibility  to  promulgate  law 
which  fails  to  clearly  state  Its  aim  and 
purposes.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has 
acted  wisely  in  confronting  this  ques- 
tion. Uncertainty  about  the  amendment's 
effects  and  duplicity  about  Its  meaning 
have  been  effectively  resolved  In  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  text  would  have  accom- 
plished little  more  than  producing  anora- 
olies,  confusion,  and  further  injustices 
on  our  Nation's  women.  In  the  original 
text,  there  were  simply  too  many  basic, 
commonplace,  and  recurring  questions 
which  were  left  unanswered. 

I  support  the  bill  as  reported.  It  is 
good,  strong  legislation,  and  should  be 
approved. 

I  will  give  my  support  to  the  unamend- 
ed House  Joint  Resolution  208,  if  this  is 
necessary  to  sucure  final  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.  In  my  view,  how- 
ever the  committee  bill  represents  a  more 
responsible  legislative  approach  and 
should  receive  affirmative  action  from 
this  body.  The  women  of  our  Nation  are 
worthy  of  nothing  less  than  this  total 
commitment  to  their  cause  for  true 
equality  under  the  law. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
use  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
as  originally  introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths),  and  I 
commend  her  for  the  effective  and  in- 
spiring leadership  she  has  given  this  is- 
sue. In  this  Congress  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  Joint  House  Res- 
olution 208,  by  introducing  its  companion 
House  Joint  Resolution  284.  In  past  Con- 
gresses I  have  also  introduced  bills  simi- 
lar to  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

The  first  legislative  call  for  an  equal 
rights  amendment  was  introduced  in 
1923.  Last  year,  after  47  years  of  inac- 
tion, the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
this  constitutional  amendment.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senate  added  crippling 
riders,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  To- 
day, we  are  faced  with  a  similar  problem 
in  the  House.  During  committee  consid- 
eration, the  original  language  was  un- 
acceptably  weakened  by  the  Wiggins 
amendment,  which  would  permit  the 
maintenance  of  restrictive  Federal  and 
State  laws  in  the  name  of  protection  of 
"the  health  and  safety  of  the  people.  "  I 
opposed  this  attempt  to  gut  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  upon 
which  I  serve,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  it  now.  If  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  to  accomplish  its 
objective,  there  must  be  no  compromise 
of  the  ■equality  "  guaranteed  to  the 
sexes. 

The  need  for  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  clear.  In  employment,  in 
education,  and  in  legal  status,  women 
have  long  suffered  from  discriminatory 
laws  and  practices,  without  legal  remedy. 

The  earnings  of  women  workers,  who 
now  comprise  over  40  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  are  only  60  percent  of  male  earn- 
ings, and  the  gap  is  widening.  Of  those 
in  the  workforce,  twice  as  many  women 
are  unemployed.  A  male  college  graduate 
earns    about    $12,000,    a    woman    about 


$7,000 — about  the  same  as  a  man  with  a 
12th-grade  education. 

Women  are  still  barred  completely 
from  many  public  educational  institu- 
tions; in  others  they  are  subject  to  re- 
strictive quota  systems.  Those  In  school 
receive  fewer  incentives  and  scholarships 
to  go  into  challenging  technical  and  pro- 
fessional fields. 

In  several  States  women  cannot  con- 
tract or  sign  leases  until  they  are  21 
while  men  can  do  so  at  18;  in  others 
there  are  special  restrictions  on  the  right 
of  a  married  woman  to  contract. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  additional 
constitutional  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reform  these  practices,  that  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  make  another  con- 
stitutional provision  unnecessary.  It  is 
also  said  that  title  VH  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  forbids  discrimination 
in  employment  on  the  basis  of  sex,  pro- 
vides a  way  to  enforce  women's  rights. 
However,  the  fifth  and  14th  amendments 
have  not  been  construed  by  the  courts  to 
grant  women  full  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  agreed  to  hear  three 
cases  brought  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

While  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  set  up  to  enforce  title 
VII.  has  brought  several  suits  on  employ- 
ment discrimination  based  on  sex,  it  lacks 
real  enforcement  powers,  and  relates  to 
only  one  aspect  of  the  many-faceted  dis- 
crimination which  affects  women.  Many 
discriminatory  State  statutes  remain  on 
the  books.  Any  attempt  to  change  these 
laws  through  piecemeal  htigation,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  creeping  and  uncertain 
pace  of  change  in  the  past,  would  at  best 
be  a  tentative  and  grossly  inefficient  way 
of  bringing  about  reform.  The  ratifica- 
tion process  and  the  2-year  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  amendment  takes  effect 
win  give  the  States  motivation  and  op- 
portunity to  review  their  laws  and  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  the  new  con- 
stitutional principle. 

The  fact  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  take  a  probable  5  years  before 
implementation  means  that  we  cannot 
neglect  other  modes  of  legislative  action 
to  eradicate  sex  discrimination.  In  this 
regard,  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  H.R.  916. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  benefits  of 
major  civil  rights  legislation  to  women. 
Tlie  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  attacks  dis- 
crimination in  five  major  areas — public 
facilities,  public  accommodations,  public 
education,  federplly  assisted  programs, 
and  employment.  Only  one  of  these  sec- 
tions, that  dealing  with  employment, 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  This  bill  would  extend  protection  in 
all  areas  to  women,  and  strengthen  the 
employment  provisions  of  the  act. 

A  factor  related  to  discrimination 
against  women  with  children  who  are 
seeking  educational  or  employment  op- 
portimitles  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  child 
care  services.  In  1969.  5.4  million  families 
were  headed  by  women,  women  who  in 
many  cases  had  to  work  full  time  to  sup- 
port their  families.  These  women  do  not 


have  access  to  proper  child  care  services. 
Those  who  do  find  some  sort  of  care  for 
their  children  can  claim  only  partial  tax 
deductions  for  such  expenses.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  4377,  which  would  allow 
full  tax  deduction  for  child  care  expenses, 
and  H.R.  7340,  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act  of  1971,  which  would 
extend  health,  education,  nutritional,  and 
social  services  to  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parents  of  either  sex. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
Incorporated  into  the  legislation  extend- 
ing the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recently  passed  by  the  House. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  barriers  to  full  equality  of 
the  sexes.  It  is  essential  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  be  passed,  in  its  original 
unadulterated  form. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  ( Mrs.  Mink  ) . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Last  year  tliis  House 
pa.ssed  the  equal  rights  amendment  oy 
an  overwhelming  vote.  There  would  be  no 
cause  for  concern  this  year  if  the  bill 
were  identical  to  the  one  passed  last  year. 
However,  this  year  the  bill  is  being  as- 
saulted by  a  highly  mischievous  amend- 
ment. This  constitutional  amendment  for 
equal  rights  without  regard  to  sex  would 
be  not  only  worthless  but  demeaning  and 
destructive  to  women  If  this  so-called 
Wiggins  amendment  is  adopted.  In  my 
view  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  pass 
the  bill  if  it  includes  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. And  I  for  one  intend  to  vote  against 
the  entire  bill  if  this  amendment  Is  ap- 
pended to  it. 

If  you  vote  for  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment make  no  mistake  about  it,  you  are 
voting  against  women,  and  I  advise  you 
to  plan  on  explaining  your  reasons.  "The 
women  of  this  coimtry  will  no  longer  be 
fooled.  They  know  exactly  what  the  Wig- 
gins amendment  does,  that  it  will  com- 
pletely nullify  the  purpose  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  equal  rights. 

It  is  my  view  that  women  are  already 
tmder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  equal  rights.  The  14th 
amendment  clearly  specifies  that  each 
person  shall  have  equal  protection  under 
the  law.  It  does  not  say  each  man,  but 
each  person.  Therefore,  a  constitutional 
amendment  I  agree  is  redundant,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  courts 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  this  right 
in  case  after  case  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  courts'  attention. 

In  voting  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment last  year,  I  did  so  to  imderscore 
this  fundamental  human  right  which  I 
believe  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
but  which  the  courts  have  denied.  It  may 
be  redimdant  to  have  this  constitutional 
amendment,  but  there  are  worse  things 
than  redimdancy,  among  them  the  lack 
of  action  by  our  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  bodies  to  put  into  effect  the 
equal  rights  safeguards  already  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  as  origi- 
nally offered  will  awaken  our  somnolent 
public  servants  to  the  fact  that  women 
are  people  and  fully  entitled  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  would,  I  also  agree,  leave  us 
the  formidable  task  of  seeking  extensive 
legislation  and  judicial  actions  to  imple- 
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ment  It  in  all  States  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions across  the  country.  But  we  would 
be  In  no  worse  position  than  we  are 
today,  we  will  face  a  large  task  of  action 
and  enforcement  but  at  least  we  will 
have  the  backing  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  There  can  be  no  more  ra- 
tionalization and  equivocation.  This 
country  will  have  to  finally  come  to  grips 
with  discrimination  against  women. 
Women  will  note  and  be  reminded  of 
what  is  done  here  today.  They  know 
that  by  our  actions  today  we  disclose 
and  reveal  our  attitudes  which  are  the 
real  objects  of  this  effort.  In  the  final 
analysis  these  must  be  changed,  If  prog- 
ress Is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Wiggins  amendment  under  the 
guise  of  seeking  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  women  if  retained  will  leg- 
islate discrimination  and  confer  con- 
gressional sanction  to  a  wide  range  of 
invidious  laws  that  now  deprive  women 
of  equal  opportunity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  matter  from  a 
serious  persijective  and  to  face  this  issue 
squarely.  If  you  are  for  justice  for  women 
you  must  vote  to  reject  the  Wiggins 
amendment.  No  constitutional  provision 
claiming  to  pronounce  equality  for  all 
with  the  Wiggins  amendment  will  guar- 
antee equality  in  fact. 

I  support  the  bUl  as  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  and  I  urge  this 
House  to  reject  all  amendments. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

distinguished  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.   I 

am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment without  the  crippling  Wiggins 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  proud  to 
be  associated  once  again  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  and  now  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  this  endeavor. 
As  a  long-time  sponsor  of  the  resolution 
proposing  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  as  a  sp>on.sor  last  year  of  the  dis- 
charge petition.  I  hope  our  efforts  will 
compel  the  assent  they  deserve.  For  they 
Involve  the  basic  freedoms  that  belong  to 
all  Americans — freedoms  that  have  for 
too  long  been  denied  to  the  majority  of 
our  people  simply  because  of  their  sex. 

In  considering  the  pending  resolution, 
there  are  three  questions  that  should  be 
answered.  First:  Is  there  a  demonstrated 
need  for  the  protection  to  be  afforded  by 
the  amendment?  Second:  Is  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  an  appropriate  way 
of  achieving  the  desired  objective  with- 
out bringing  with  it  consequences  of  an 
undesirable  nature?  And,  third:  'What  is 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution approved  by  the  committee,  the  so- 
called  Wiggins  amendment? 

The  need  for  the  amendment  sliould 
by  now  be  obvious.  Time  after  time  after 
time,  presidential  commissions,  advisory 
councils.  Interdepartmental  committees, 
and  task  forces  have  documented  the 
continued  existence  of  legal  discrimina- 
tions based  on  sex.  They  range  from  laws 
prohibiting  women  from  working  In  cer- 
tain occupations  and  excluding  women 


from  certain  colleges  and  universities 
and  scholarship  programs,  to  laws  which 
restrict  the  rights  of  married  women  and 
which  carry  heavier  criminal  penalties 
for  women  than  for  men. 

In  our  present  legal  structure,  these 
discriminatory  laws  come  in  three  forms: 
some  exclude  women  from  rights,  op- 
portunities or  respcHisi  bill  ties;  some  are 
so  designed  as  to  confer  special  protec- 
tion; and  others  create  or  perpetuate  a 
separate  legal  status  for  women  without 
explicitly  assigning  women  to  higher  or 
lower  rank. 

Yet,  the  effect  of  them  all  is  to  provide 
statutory  support  for  the  economic  and 
socitd  subordination  of  women.  They  do 
so  by  permitting  or  requiring  differentia- 
tion between  the  sexes  in  areas  where 
such  differences  do  not  exist,  the  equal 
protecticMi  of  the  laws.  Thus,  they  have 
established  and  sustained  a  dual  system 
of  rights — a  system  which  can  only  be 
discriminatory  and  which  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  corrected  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  documentation  Is  extensive,  but  I 
would  refer  our  colleagues  especially  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
which  was  released  last  year,  the  mem- 
orandum report  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  which 
was  published  in  March  of  1970,  and  the 
very  useful  study  of  the  subject  published 
by  the  Yale  Law  Journal  in  April  of  this 
year. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  also 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  ending  dis- 
crimination against  women.  It  states — 
very  simply  and  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  liberty — that — 

Equality  of  rights  of  any  person  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  Stales  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Unless  the  Wiggins  amendment  is  re- 
moved, Mr.  Chairman,  we  would,  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  history,  be  sanctify- 
ing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — the  basic  law  of  this  land — the 
very  pattern  of  discrimination  we  seek  to 
outlaw.  We  would  be  endowing  with  the 
highest  legal  authority,  which  does  not 
now  exist,  practices  we  know  to  be  unfair 
and  unwise.  We  would  be  revoking,  in  ef- 
fect, the  work  of  generations  which  have 
led  to  as  least  some  statutory  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Just  about  14  months  ago.  we  voted 
350  to  15  to  approve  the  straightforward 
and  unquaUfied  language  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  I  see  no  evidence 
of  new  Information  or  new  interpreta- 
tion that  would  justify  reversing  our  ear- 
lier decision  and  turning  our  backs  on 
womens'  long  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  rests  on  two  fimda- 
mental  judgments  which  the  Congress 
and  the  people  have  long  subscribed  to: 
First,  the  moral  Judgment  that  women 
as  a  group  should  not  be  forced  into  an 
inferior  position  in  our  society:  and.  sec- 
ond, the  practical  judgment  that  classi- 
flcation  by  sex  automatically  excludes 
consideration  of  the  real  differences  that 
exist  among  women  as  among  men.  and 
thus  forces  all  individuals  into  a  single 


mold  where  rights  as  an  individual  per- 
son no  longer  receive  recognition. 

This  is  why  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  so  fimdamental. 

It  would  require  only  that  women  have 
the  same  protection  of  the  laws  as  men. 
There  are  no  hidden  meanings  or  tricky 
ImpUcations  in  this  language.  It  is 
straightforward  and  means  no  more  nor 
no  less  than  it  says.  It  imposes  obUga- 
tions  just  as  it  protects  rights.  But  it  does 
not — and  this  deserves  special  em- 
phasis— ^it  does  not  obliterate  the  differ- 
ences between  male  and  female. 

Those  differences  exist,  and  I,  for  one, 
welcome  them.  But  tlie  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  are  principally 
physical  and  psychological.  Where  those 
differences  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  capacities  of  individual  women,  the 
law  will  continue  to  recognize  them,  just 
as  the  law  respects  similar  differences 
among  men.  But  these  differences  should 
not  serve,  sis  they  have,  as  a  subterfuge 
for  denjang  the  himian  and  civil  rights 
that  belong  to  all  of  us.  Women,  like 
their  male  counterparts,  should  he 
judged  by  the  law  as  individuals,  not  as 
a  class  of  inferior  beings. 

This  is  all  the  equEd  rights  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  not  take  women 
out  of  the  home.  It  woiild  not  dowii- 
grade  the  roles  of  mother  and  housewife 
Indeed,  it  would  give  new  dignity  to 
these  important  roles.  By  confirming 
womens  equality  imder  the  law,  by  up- 
holding woman's  right  to  choose  her 
place  in  society,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  can  only  enhance  the  status 
of  traditional  women's  occupations.  For 
these  would  become  positions  accepted 
by  women  as  equals,  not  roles  imposed 
on  them  as  Inferiors. 

For  the  vei-y  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is 
needed  and  Is  appropriate,  the  Wiggins 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

■Very  simply.  It  would  destroy  tlie  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  It  would  contradict 
the  very  principle  of  equality.  It  would 
introduce  qualifications  on  which  more 
and  more  discrimlatlon  could  be  con- 
structed It  would  be  worse  than  nothinc 
at  all. 

In  considerinp  the  majority  report  and 
its  rationale  for  the  Wiggins  amendment, 
one  gets  the  distinct  impre-ssion  that  Its 
authors'  hearts  and  minds  simply  were 
not  in  It.  In  its  extreme  brevity  and  its 
reliance  on  vague  generalization,  it  is 
not  only  an  unconvincing  document  but 
it  makes  no  real  effort  to  persuade  the 
Hotise  to  its  point  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  express- 
ing opposition  to  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment are  strongly  supported  by  rational 
argument,  by  important  and  clearly 
stated  distinctions,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  outstanding  legal  scholars.  These 
views  also  can-y  with  them  the  authority 
of  a  majority  of  Members  who  actually 
participated  in  the  hearings,  who  ques- 
tioned witnesses,  and  who  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  effort  to  master  the 

issues. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  wigi- 
nal  text  of  the  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  amendment. 

I  feel  that  the  debate  that  we  have 
enjoyed   today  has   centered   arotmd   a 
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basic  lack  of  understanding  about  the 
matter  of  discrimination  which  women 
have  experienced  in  all  phases  of  life  in 
America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  oppoeitlon  to 
the  original  text  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  stems  from  a  fatal  initial 
error  in  equating  identical  with  equal  in 
considering  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  all  too  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  men  and  women  are  not  iden- 
tical. They  differ  quite  obviously  physi- 
cally. This  was  the  plan  of  creation,  and 
we  would  tamper  with  it  at  our  peril. 

But  men  and  women,  I  submit,  do  not 
differ  In  a  basic  and  most  fundamental 
characteristic — their  humanity.  They  are 
both,  simply,  human  beings,  and  that  is 
ft'hat  we  are  talking  about  today, 

I  might  even  introduce  a  note  of  the- 
ology to  say  that  men  and  women  differ 
In  form,  but  not  in  substance.  And  we 
are  concerned  here  with  substance. 

Having  made  the  false  assumption  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  make  men  and  women 
Identical  rather  than  equal,  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  for  opponents  of  the  basic 
proposition  to  pile  absurdity  upon  ab- 
surdity in  attacking  it.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jure up  all  manner  of  social  convolutions 
and  perversions  of  the  basic  roles  of  the 
sexes. 

It  is  easy  to  presume  a  coed  military  in 
coed  barracks,  common  public  rest 
rooms,  unisex  dress,  and  the  overturning 
of  the  family  structure  and  a  general 
social  vortex  in  which  all  things  familiar 
and  ordered  are  uprooted,  swirled  about, 
and  deposited  back  on  the  landscape  that 
bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  what 
we  have  known  and  adjusted  to  through- 
out the  long  history  of  the  world.  So  we 
are  embarked  on  a  misconception  and. 
that  being  the  case,  we  can  never  really 
hope  to  produce  anything  from  a  con- 
sideration of  this  issue. 

I  think  at  the  outset  we  would  be  best 
served  by  disabusing  ourselves  of  this 
false  assumption,  by  addressing  this  is- 
sue as  it  really  is,  and  not  what  we 
assume  it  to  be. 

Let  us  understand  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  equality  of  men  and  wom- 
en under  the  law,  we  are  talking  about 
real  people,  human  beings,  not  a  Xerox 
society. 

What  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  basically  mean  in  this  context  for 
women  would  be  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  without  quota  or  restriction, 
equality  of  employment  without  exploi- 
tation, equality  for  women  in  matters  of 
property,  inheritance,  and  the  execution 
of  legal  documents. 

It  likewise  means  no  special  restric- 
tions on  the  work  habits,  facilities,  hours, 
pay,  duties,  or  emoluments  of  women.  In 
sum.  it  means  for  women  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  freedom  to  pursue  indi- 
vidual destinies.  It  means  true  equal  hu- 
manity, it  means  the  sameness  of  stand- 
ing before  the  law,  and  in  all  the  public 
acts  &a  human  beings,  and  it  means  no 
more  than  Lhat. 

One  of  the  principal  sticking  points  in 
all  of  this  seems  to  be  the  proposition 
that  women  shall  serve  in  the  armed 
services.  Need  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  pioneer  women  did  just  that 


in  the  American  West,  and  that  Israel 
women  do  just  that  today?  So  that  we 
are  not  considering  and  debating  the 
draft  law,  but  the  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  in  America. 

The  idea  of  drafting  women  Is  not 
original  to  the  concept  of  the  debate  on 
the  subject  of  women.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  discussed  diuing  World  War 
II,  when  it  looked  like  It  might  be  a  ne- 
cessity, and  it  has  been  reported  that  as 
high  an  authority  as  General  Eisenhower 
himself  said  that  if  the  war  continued 
much  longer  we  would  have  to  draft 
women. 

The  real  point  here  is  not  the  drafting 
of  women,  and  certainly  this  amendment 
does  not  preclude  the  drafting  of  women, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  it  would  not 
demand  It;  It  would  merely  lift  the  re- 
striction that  is  based  on  some  traditional 
concept  that  men  and  women  are  not 
equal,  and  can  never  be. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  whole  issue  of  conscription  in  Amer- 
ica today  may  be  just  a  moot  point.  We 
h.ive  recently  enacted  legislation  thnt 
would  terminate  the  draft  in  2  years.  It 
is  the  announced  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  seek  an  all-volunteer 
Army. 

And  volunteer  to  me  denotes  freedom 
of  choice.  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  un- 
derstand that  the  basic  Lssue  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  means  that  that  freedom 
of  choice  or  any  other  extends  to  all  and 
is  withheld  from  none.  If  we  can  disabuse 
ourselves  of  this  semantic  confusion  over 
identical  and  equal,  perhaps  we  could 
then  consider  this  Issue  in  the  proper 
context. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence,  of  course, 
that  discrimination  against  women  does 
exist  and  has  existed  for  a  very  long  time. 
In  fact,  every  speaker  today  has  admitted 
it  exists.  It  Is  manifest  in  many  ways, 
some  implicit,  some  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  whatsoever, 
that  this  contention  Is  less  than  valid.  I 
can  testify  from  personal  exjjerlence  a^ 
a  woman  who  was  graduated  from  law 
school  with  a  law  degree  and  tried  to  em- 
mark  on  a  legal  career.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  my  attempts  to 
gain  entry  into  the  legal  profession  were 
met  with  something  less  than  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  by  the  law  firm 
on  whose  doors  I  knocked,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  had  been  on  the  Law  Review — 
and  everyone  wanted  me  to  served  in 
their  research  department. 

My  presence  here  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  sex  discrimination  in  politics.  But  I 
am  reminded  of  one  of  my  first  cam- 
paigns for  the  Congress,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  bump  into  an  opponent  after  I 
had  defeated  him  in  a  primary. 
His  approach  to  me  was: 
If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now 
about  you.  I  would  have  really  let  you  have  It. 

I  was  naturally  nonplussed,  fearing 
the  worst,  afraid  that  he  had  uncovered 
some  fatal  association  in  my  past. 

But  he  went  on  to  say : 

If  I  had  known  you  were  a  mother,  that 
race  would  have  really  been  different.  If  I 
had  only  known  that. 

And  he  left  the  rest  to  my  imagina- 
tion. I  would  have  been  happy  to  tell  him, 
if  he  considered  it  relevant. 


But  I  think  that  tells  us  something 
about  attitudes  and  false  assumptions. 
We  seek  the  constitutional  amendment 
route  not  because  It  is  the  only  route  or 
approach  but  in  the  belief  that  remedy 
does  not  lie  in  the  legislative  or  judicial 
process  and  those  remedies  are  far  too 
slow.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity 
in  both  areas  for  progress — and  some 
has  been  made — but  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  never  overturned  a  case  on  the 
grounds  that  a  women  was  discriminated 
sigainst  because  of  her  sex.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  are  somewhat  less  than 
clamorous  in  their  desire  to  equalize  men 
and  women  before  the  law. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  requiring  as  It  does  not  only 
Congressional  enactment  but  State  rati- 
fication, would  stitch  into  the  fabric  of 
our  jurisprudence  the  requirement  that 
men  and  women  be  and  are  equal,  and 
its  very  presence  in  the  body  of  that  law 
would  do  a  very  great  deal  to  right  the 
wrong. 

Let  me  be  very  very  quick  to  point  out 
that  I  do  not  approach  this  question 
from  either  extreme,  the  one  being  as 
wrong  as  the  other.  If  the  one  assumes 
"identical"  Is  the  synonym  for  "equality." 
the  other  assumes  a  great  new  world  of 
matriarchy  with  attendant  vengence 
against  the  male  sex  for  all  the  wrongs 
of  the  centuries,  real  or  imagined. 

I  reject  both  extremes.  I  seek  only  to 
persuade  not  only  the  uncommitted  but 
the  avowed  opponents  that  we  do  not 
seek  revolution  or  evolution.  And  we  do 
not  seek  so  much  a  redress  of  grievances 
as  we  seek  the  acknowledgement  that  the 
enormous  contribution  American  women 
have  made  and  can  make  be  recognized 
and  ratified. 

Anything  that  deletes  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  withholds  the 
recognition  and  ratification  that  there 
are  two  sexes  but  only  one  humanity. 

Mr.  WICrGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  The  gentlewoman 
made  some  comment,  as  have  others, 
concerning  the  role  of  women  in  the 
Army  of  Israel.  I  think  there  is  a  broad 
misconception  of  what  that  role  Is.  With- 
out explaining  it  at  length,  let  me  say 
that  women  do  not  serve  with  complete 
equality  in  the  Israeli  army. 

With  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  Insert  a  full  ex- 
planation in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
i.s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  respond — if  there  is 
enough  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question 
has  been  raised,  let  me  just  say  that  on 
my  recent  visit  to  Israel  I  learned  that  a 
small  percentage  of  women  were  in  com- 
bat, but  indeed  they  do  serve  in  the 
armed  forces. 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  American 
Armed  Forces  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  servicemen  serve  in  actual  combat 
duty.  Prom  my  very  recent  experience  in 
Israel,  which  included  conversations  with 
many  male  and  female  soldiers  In  the  Is- 
raeli army,  I  found  that  the  women  felt 
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a  great  sense  of  pride  and  commitment 
in  sharing  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. Their  service  is  considered  ennobling 
and  a  constructive  contribution  as  well — 
a  means  by  which  the  women  of  Israel 
come  to  understand  and  share  their  na- 
tional life  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  believe  It  is  consistent  with  American 
tradition  that  a  form  of  national  service 
be  contributed  by  all  oiu-  youth.  The  Se- 
lective Service  Act,  which,  I  repeat,  is 
not  the  basic  issue  of  discussion  here, 
will  have  expired  by  the  time  the  equal 
rights  amendment  has  been  ratified  by 
the  50  States.  Hopefully  our  Nation  will 
then  see  a  type  of  volxmtary  enlistment 
which,  in  accordance  with  newly  recog- 
nized rights  and  responsibilities  of  both 
the  sexes  in  America,  will  permit  each 
young  man  and  woman  to  seek  his  or  her 
destiny  in  a  way  that  will  conform  to  the 
mandate  of  individual  destiny  rather 
than  to  preconceived  ideas  that  prejudice 
full  personal  development  of  young 
women  today. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  women, 
if  unmaried  or  childless,  are  subject  to 
compulsory  Army  training,  along  with 
the  young  men  in  the  country,  but  their 
term  of  service  is  shorter. 

The  Defense  Service  Law  of  1949  makes 
Israel  the  world's  only  country  with  a 
full  scale  peacetime  conscription  of 
women,  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  The 
law  states  that  all  17-year-old  boys  and 
girls  must  register  with  their  local  draft 
boards  smd  army  recruitment  centers. 
After  a  preliminary  medical  examina- 
tion, they  are  Inducted  as  conscripts 
shortly  before  their  18th  birthday.  There 
are  three  classes:  regulars,  conscripts, 
and  reservists.  Volunteers  are  accepted 
from  the  age  of  17.  Men  serve  2' a  years — 
30  months — as  conscripts.  If  they  do  not 
sign  up  for  regular  service,  they  are  dis- 
charged from  active  service,  after  30 
months,  and  transferred  to  the  combat 
ready  reserves,  where  they  will  serve  for 
fna  additional  40  days  per  year  until  they 
are  39  years  old.  From  then  until  age  49, 
Ihey  serve  in  rear  area  reserves  for  15 
days  a  year. 

Girls  serve  2  years  as  conscripts  unless 
they  marry.  In  case  they  do  get  married 
while  serving  as  conscripts,  they  must 
be  discharged.  Pregnant  women  or  moth- 
ers of  babies  are  excused  from  smy  kind 
of  service.  Married  women  of  private  and 
sergeant  grades  must  serve  in  the  reserve 
forces  until  they  are  29  and  until  age  35 
If  they  are  commissioned  officers. 

Women  regtilars — career  officers — are 
allowed  to  serve  when  married,  pregnant, 
or  mothers  of  children.  A  pregnant  of- 
ficer must  serve  during  the  period  of  her 
pregnancy,  except  during  the  9th  month, 
unless  the  medical  commission  decides 
otherwise.  She  then  gets  1  month  of 
pregnancy  leave,  2  months  of  mother- 
hood leave,  and  1  month  of  regular  leave, 
for  a  total  Oi  4  fully  paid  months.  She 
must  then  find  a  nurse  or  babysitter  and 
return  to  full-time  duty,  or  resign  from 
regular  service. 

A  girl  can  disqualify  herself  from  the 
draft,  either  by  getting  married  before 
Bhe  is  18,  or  by  swearing  in  the  presence 
of  two  rabbis  that  her  religious  beliefs 
are  so  orthodox  that  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  would  seriously  interfere  with  her 
religious  conscience  and  way  of  life. 


Exemptions  and  deferments  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  are  few.  The  pri- 
mary basis  for  exemption  is  permanent 
physical  disability  and  for  religious 
grounds.  Others  eligible  for  deferment  or 
exemption  include  teachers  and  students 
who  are  taking  courses  in  subjects 
deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  medicine,  engineering, 
agronomy,  and  teaching.  Rabbinical  stu- 
dents are  exempt  upon  request.  Persons 
who  are  sole  support  of  their  families 
may  also  request  exemption  or  deferment. 

Israeli  girls  may  study  nursing,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  chemistry  tind  physics 
at  universities  and  technical  schools  with 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  Israel  Army.  In 
return  they  must  sign  up  for  2  years  of 
regular  service  for  each  year  of  study  and 
promise  to  serve  even  if  they  marry  and 
have  children.  Thus  an  18-year-old  girl 
who  has  just  graduated  from  high  school 
may  study  medicine  for  5  years  at  the 
army's  expense,  but  upon  receipt  of  her 
doctor's  diploma  she  is  obligated  to  serve 
10  years  in  the  armed  forces. 

Girls,  after  having  received  their  basic 
training,  are  mostly  assigned  to  kib- 
butzes— collective  farm  settlements 
made  up  of  pioneers  and  volunteers — 
military  villages  and  desert  outposts. 
There  the  girls  Uve  in  tents,  eat  simple 
army  rations  and  set  an  example  to  the 
farmers  by  their  spartan  way  of  life. 
They  teach  the  village  children,  are  in 
charge  of  the  village  arsenal  of  rifles, 
light  machine  guns,  grenades  and  light 
mortars. 

Most  of  these  women  soldiers  living  in 
desert  villages  are  expected  to  marry, 
build  farms  and  beget  children  and  set- 
tle permanently  on  their  homestead.  This 
is  one  way  the  army  keeps  alive  these 
villages  for  few  volunteers  would  be 
willing  to  settle  in  these  outpost  places. 

Theoretically,  girls  are  forbidden  to 
serve  in  combat  formations.  But  this  rule 
is  only  observed  by  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Israel  Navy  warships  had  numer- 
ous women  radio  operators,  radar  ex- 
perts, nurses,  and  medics  aboard  during 
the  1948  war.  Since  1949,  however,  the 
skippers  of  Israeli  warships  have  refused 
to  allow  female  bluejackets  aboard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  they  would 
have  to  be  given  separate  cabins  and  toi- 
let facilities.  Since  space  aboard  ship  is 
so  restricted  that  even  officers  must  share 
cabins,  there  Is  simply  no  room  for  girls. 

In  the  Air  Force,  girls  served  as  pilots 
and  navigators  until  1956.  During  the 
Sinai-Suez  campaign,  women  pilots  flew 
troop  transports,  medical  evacuation 
planes,  and  reconnaissance  aircrafts. 
Early  in  1957,  the  Israel  Air  Force  com- 
mand issued  new  regulations  prohibiting 
flight  training  for  women.  Ai'  Force  gen- 
erals explained  that  pilot  or  navigator 
training  is  very  costly,  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000.  If  all  this  money  is 
spent  to  teach  a  man  how  to  fly  a  jet  or 
a  helicopter,  the  Air  Force  receives  in  re- 
turn at  least  18  years  of  active  and  re- 
serve service  in  the  air. 

But  all  this  money  goes  down  the  drain, 
if  spent  on  a  girl  who  gets  married,  has 
children,  and  Is  no  longer  able  to  fly. 
What  with  the  rising  cost  of  aircraft, 
training,  and  equipment,  the  Air  Force 
can  no  longer  afford  the  uncertainty  o£ 
training  women  as  pilots. 

However,  in  radar  observation  units. 


radio  and  telephone  communications, 
technical  and  supply  services,  headquar- 
ters, operations  rooms,  intelligence  and 
administration,  both  in  the  navy  and  the 
air  force — girls  fill  hundreds  of  different 
posts  and  specialties,  ranging  from  the 
folding  of  parachutes  to  operating 
searchlights  and  control  towers. 

Although,  as  mentioned  before,  the- 
oretically, girls  are  forbidden  to  ser\'e 
in  combat  formations,  the  general  staff 
has  issued  "provisional  orders"  allow- 
ing women  to  serve  in  combat  units  on  a 
temporary  basis  where  male  experts  are 
lacking — provided  there  are  no  less  than 
eight  girls  per  battalion. 

Service  on  company  or  platoon  level — 
except  for  Nahal  Corps — is  not  allowed 
and  the  eight-girl  squad  attached  to  bat- 
talion headquarters  must  be  commanded 
by  an  officer  or  senior  sergeant  and  must 
be  provided  with  separate  living  faclhties. 

Tents  and  barracks  of  girl  soldiers  are 
strictly  off  limits  to  men.  Anyone  enter- 
ing them  without  permission  and  unac- 
companied by  the  female  commander  is 
subject  to  immediate  court-martial. 

Girls  serve  nowadays  in  infantry,  artil- 
lery, parachute,  commando,  armored, 
and  engineering  battalions  as  radio  op- 
erators, map  interpretation  experts,  ad- 
ministration supervisors,  and  nurses. 

On  the  brigade  or  regimental  level, 
there  is  a  headquarters  company  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  girls  said  even 
larger  size  units  on  division  and  corps 
headquarters  levels. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hesitate  to  take  the  floor  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  do  support  it.  But 
after  the  lucid  argtunents  so  charmingly 
delivered  by  so  many  examples  of  ex- 
quisite feminity,  I  think  I  have  very  little 
to  add.  But  I  just  want  to  point  out  one 
seeming  basic  discrep>ancy  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  supporters  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment  and  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
amendment.  On  the  one  hand  they 
take  the  position  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
because  the  14th  sunendment  already 
takes  care  of  this  problem.  And.  frankly. 
I  think  the  14th  amendment,  if  prcH>erly 
interpreted,  does  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Unfortunately,  in  over  100  years  it  has 
not  been  so  interpreted.  So  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  time  we  did  something  to  make 
sure  that  it  is. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  they  say  that 
while  they  support  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment,  they  are 
very  fearful  of  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  proposed  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  amendment.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  why,  because  this 
amendment  is  a  much  more  limited, 
much  more  explicit,  and  much  clearer 
amendment  than  the  14th  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  that  we 
are  not  going  to  deny  equality  of  rights 
to  any  person  on  account  of  sex. 

If  we  accept  their  position  in  order  to 
meet  their  fears  about  what  this  amend- 
ment Is  going  to  do  unless  the  Wiggins 
amendment  is  adopted,  then  they  mus^ 
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logically  consider  attaching  the  Wiggins 
amendment  to  the  14th  amendment. 
And  I  submit  that  that  would  produce 
an  absiird  result,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  agree. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  the  14th  amendment 
encompasses  this  amendment,  in  which 
case  your  fears  are  groimdless  as  to  the 
Implications,  or  else  it  does  not,  in  which 
case  this  amendment  ts  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

I  have  no  further  comments  to  add, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Does  it 
seem  to  the  gentleman  that  what  the 
Wiggins  amendment  generally  is  saying 
is  that  a  law  can  discriminate  against 
women  as  long  as  the  law  benefits  her 
health  and  safety? 

Mr.  SEDBERLING.  That  Is  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  Wiggins  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  except  for  the  part  that  deals 
witli  the  draft,  and  that  says  it  can  dis- 
criminate against  women  as  long  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  draft. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  So  that 
any  legislature  or  any  local  government 
could  pass  almost  any  law  it  might  want 
to  which  would  discriminate  against 
women,  but  add  the  magic  Wiggins 
plirase  at  the  end  and  it  would  be  con- 
stitutional? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  quite  agree,  and 
I  feel  that  that  Is  the  vice  of  tlie  Wiggins 
amendment. 

Might  I  add  one  philosophical  com- 
ment, and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. It  seems  to  me  the  reason  why 
some  people  have  hangups  on  this 
amendment  is  that  times  are  changing 
and  it  has  forced  us  to  confront  our- 
selves with  the  changing  concepts  of  the 
role  of  the  various  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  role  of  women  has  been 
changed  by  technology,  by  medical 
science,  by  our  changing  sociological  con- 
cepts, and  by  a  whole  raft  of  factors 
which  require  us  to  rethink  our  Constitu- 
tion, to  rethink  our  concepts  of  law  and 
our  concepts  and  our  relationships  to 
each  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment on  the  draft  has  an  underlying  ab- 
surdity In  it.  The  idea  has  been  advanced 
that  because  polls  were  taken  which  show 
that  women  oppose  the  idea  of  being 
drafted  does  not  prove  a  thing.  I  have 
seen  polls  taken  in  my  district  which 
show  that  overwhelming  numbers  of  men 
in  my  district  oppose  being  drafted.  So 
what  have  you  proved  by  saying  that 
women  oppose  it?  They  all  oppose  it. 

The  problem  on  the  draft  question  is 
very  simple.  If  women  can  physically 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  military  service,  then  they 
have  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  right  to 
perform  military  service. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  contemplated  drafting 
women  in  the  Second  World  War.  This 
i?  not  a  matter  of  something  new.  It  is 
an  old  phenomenon  we  have  been  dealing 
with  for  centuries,  and  our  pioneer  an- 
cesters  dealt  with  It  also.  It  simply  re- 
quires reapplying  in  a  modem  context. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  distinguished  lawyer.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  a  statement  that  he  made  In 
response  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwakos)  that  a 
legislative  body  could  Insulate  itself 
simply  by  Inserting  a  finding  of  fact  at 
the  end  of  its  legislation  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  Intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  clarify  that.  Obviously  mere  assertion 
of  a  finding  of  fact  in  the  language  of 
the  statute  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  as 
long  as  they  could  show  the  legislation 
resonably  protected  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people,  that  is  all  they 
would  have  to  show. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  the  constitutional  standard  at 
the  persent  time  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  5  minutes, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  close  the  debate  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  this  has  been 
a  constructive  exchange  in  which  some 
of  the  issues  have  been  sharpened  at 
least  for  the  benefit  of  a  later  court 
which  must  decide  what  this  Congress 
intended  when  it  enacted  some  sort  of 
an  equal  rights  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. However,  let  me  say  that  the 
result  of  the  hearings  and  the  result  of 
this  debate  have  left  open  the  following 
questions  or  positions  which  can  be  as- 
serted with  some  certainty. 

First  of  all,  the  concept  of  separate 
but  equal,  first  recognized  in  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  and  struck  down 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation cases  would  not  be  resur- 
rected in  order  to  permit  legislative 
bodies  to  create  separate  but  equal  facil- 
ities for  men  and  women.  That  is  the 
imanimous  view  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee. 

Let  me  say  that  result  would  produce 
a  devastating  impact  in  some  areas  with 
which  we  must  deal.  Prisons,  for  in- 
stance: To  require  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional necessity  that  prisons  could 
not  be  separate  but  equal  for  men  and 
women  is  absurd. 

Another  example;  Women  as  a  class 
could  not  be  prevented  from  serving  in 
any  work  capacity  by  any  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. Tliat  soimds  Just  fine  until  we 
apply  it  to  the  imit  of  Government 
named  the  military.  It  means  sex  could 
not  be  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion, to  exclude  women  as  a  class  from 
serving  as  a  rifleman,  or  from  driving  a 
tank,  for  example.  Each  woman's  ca- 
pability would  have  to  be  measured  as 
an  individual.  To  some  that  is  Just  fine; 
to  others,  and  to  me,  it  creates  a  prob- 
lem— a  problem,  at  least,  of  morale.  At 
least  that,  but  moreover  the  ability  of 
this  Nation's  Military  Establishment  to 
defend  this  country  may  be  seriously 
eroded  if  we  require  tliat  women  be 
totally  integrated  into  every  unit.  Think 
about  that  when  we  vote  tomorrow. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  millions 
of  women  in  America  today  are  now  the 
beneficiaries  of  either  alimony  or  child 
support  orders.  Those  orders  are  based 
upon  State  statutes  which  all  would  agree 


would  be  rendered  iinconstituUonal  un- 
der the  Griffiths  form  of  the  coastitu- 
tional  amendment.  The  question  arises  as 
to  what  is  the  vaUdity  of  those  orders 
if  based  upon  an  imconstltutional  statute. 
The  consensus  of  the  legal  thinking  is 
that  imder  existing  orders,  accrued  sup- 
port, would  remain  valid,  but  that  fu- 
ture payments  would  be  invalid.  One 
should  reflect  upon  the  burden  we  would 
impose  upon  miUions  of  women  in  Amer- 
ica to  say  they  must  find  their  ex- 
husbands  and  get  them  back  to  court 
to  modify  that  order  if  these  former  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  not  going  to  go 
in  of  their  own  volition,  but  instead  the 
ex-wives  are  going  to  have  to  find  them 
and  hire  an  attorney  to  resolve  the  issue. 
That  is  no  small  burden  to  impose  upon 
millions  of  women  in  America. 

Another  question.  The  Judicial  enforce- 
ment of  private  acts  of  discrimination  is 
clearly  up  in  the  air.  I  refer  to  the  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  famous  case  of  Shelly 
against  Kraemer  in  which  the  court 
would  not  lend  its  powers  to  enforce 
private  acts  of  discrimination.  In  the 
Kraemer  case,  of  course,  it  was  a  racial 
covenant. 

The  question  now  is,  can  the  court  now 
lend  its  enforcement  power  to  implement 
a  private  act  of  sexual  discrimination: 
for  example,  a  testamentary  gift  to  an 
all-boys  institution.  That  issue  is  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  and  it  is  iK)t  resolved 
by  the  Griffltiis  form  of  amendment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  eminent  legal  scholars, 
whom  I  respect,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible imder  the  Griffiths  form  of  amend- 
ment for  laws  which  confer  benefits  to 
women  to  stand  but  laws  which  discrimi- 
nate against  them  to  be  compelled  to  fall. 
I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  makes  that 
decision?  Very  few  State  legislatures  en- 
act laws  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating 
against  women.  It  is  their  purpose  Ini- 
tially to  benefit  women.  Some  may  dis- 
agree. Some  may  feel  they  have  made  a 
mistake.  But  who  makes  the  decision?  In 
the  final  analysis  the  courts  will  make 
the  decision. 

But  if  we  recognize  legislative  bodies 
have  the  power  to  Impose  classifications 
to  grant  benefits  to  women  and  deny 
them  discriminatory  legislation  we  have 
not  accomplished  a  thing  under  this 
amendment,  because  that  is  the  law 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

All  these  questions  and  others,  Mr. 
Chairman,  remain.  I  hope  that  these 
questions  and  others  will  be  answered  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  Members  when  they 
vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  with  regard  to  these  dif- 
ficult areas  to  which  the  gentleman  made 
reference,  because  these  are  samples  of 
the  kinds  of  questions  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearing.  Whenever 
they  could  be  used  to  try  to  make  a  sit- 
uation appear  absurd  or  ridiculous  they 
seemed  to  carry  same  weight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
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to  me  that  the  most  awkward  question 
which  was  posed  was  that  with  respect 
to  toilet  facilities.  Would  this  compel  the 
equal  use  of  toilet  facilities  by  parties  of 
different  sexes?  Of  course,  then  when  It 
was  explained  that  they  do  use  the  same 
toilet  facilities  In  all  of  our  aircraft  that 
point  seemed  to  dissipate. 

Then  we  get  to  the  question  of  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  it  has  appeared  that  ac- 
tually, right  here  in  the  adjoining  State, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  State 
university  was  discriminating  against 
women  and  was  subject  to  a  court  order 
that  Is  requiring  them  to  admit  women 
equally  with  men  under  a  sort  of  long- 
range  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  one  of  these 
different  questions  really  disappears 
when  one  thinics  it  through  and  finds 
that  reasonable  people  can  resolve  the 
problem  of  legal  equality  without  jeop- 
ardizing any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
we  have. 

So  frequently  there  has  been  reference 
made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  to 
the  subject  that  somehow  or  other  those 
who  support  the  Wiggins  amendment  are 
rational  and  reasonable  and  those  who 
oppose  the  Wiggins  amendment  would 
be  Irrational.  I  have  looked  at  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  do  not  find  the  word 
"reasonable"  used  in  the  same  way  as 
in  this  amendment  In  any  other  similar 
context.  I  question  that  we  can  charge 
those  who  support  the  equal  rights 
amendment  with  supporting  positions 
that  are  unreasonable,  irrational,  awk- 
ward. Impossible,  embarrassing,  or  inva- 
sions of  privacy,  or  of  doing  any  of  the 
ulterior  maleovent  things  suggested  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  reject  the  thought  that 
somehow  or  other  in  the  application  of 
a  selective  service  law — to  which  this  bill 
could  not  possibly  apply,  since  it  would 
not  take  effect  until  2  years  after  ratifica- 
tion and  the  present  law  expires  before 
that  time — that  if  there  were  a  selective 
service  law  somehow  it  would  compel 
those  It  the  military  to  assign  equally 
people  to  certain  duties. 

That  is  because  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement now  with  regard  to  male 
draftees.  They  can  be  assigned  to  wher- 
ever the  military  chooses  to  assign  them, 
where  they  can  be  best  employed. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Because  we  are  operat- 
ing under  the  equal  protection  clause  at 
the  present  time  and  not  an  equal  rights 
amendment.  That  is  why  we  can  make 
that  type  of  classification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  comment  that  I  tliink  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, made  a  very  able  summation  of  the 
problems  presented  by  this  question  be- 
fore us. 

I  want  to  make  one  additional  observa- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  very 
eloquent  argument  we  have  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question  has  been  crit- 
icism of  social  attitudes  and  old  prej- 
udices with  respect  to  women,  in  much  of 
which  I  completely  Join  with  the  very 
eloquent  ladies  who  made  this  criticism. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  California 
does,  too.  We  feel  basically  the  same  way. 


But  In  this  amendment  we  are  talking 
about  I  think  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  it  does  is  say  that  the 
United  States  or  any  State  government 
cannot  deny  or  abridge  equaUty  of  rights 
under  the  law  on  account  of  sex.  It  does 
not  reach  and  It  cannot  reach  the  social 
attitudes  which  have  been  justly  criti- 
cized here. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Members  who  made  those  argvm:ients, 
that  they  are  really  beside  the  point.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  but  they  are 
not  addressing  themselves  to  the  issue 

before  us. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  all  of  us  to  keep  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
in  this  country  and  to  do  so  within  the 
context  of  commonsense.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  amendments,  and 
I  hope  they  are  supported. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  refute  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  I  believe, 
to  permit  to  stand  unchallenged  the 
statement  that  a  testamentary  trust 
could  be  breached  through  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  you  could  disburse 
your  money  equally  between  sons  and 
daughters  if  it  could  not  be  breached 
through  the  14th  amendment.  Through 
the  14  th  amendment  is  the  way  they 
breached  the  boys'  schools  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  I  recall  it. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  others  are  arguing  that  the  14th 
amendment  will  do  all  we  ask.  Then  they 
say  that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  do  something  far  more.  Oh,  no, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  true.  The  real 
truth  Ls  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, even  if  passed,  might  still  be  inter- 
preted as  the  14th  amendment  has  been 
interpreted  and  give  no  rights  to  women. 
The  14th  amendment  has  been  Inter- 
preted to  permit  any  classification  that 
the  Court  deems  to  be  reasonable;  to  per- 
mit women  to  be  discriminated  against 
in  any  way.  They  are  not  judged  a.«;  hu- 
man beings.  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are 
judged  as  a  class.  But  when  the  blacks 
come  up  before  that  same  court.  Mr. 
Chairman,  tliey  are  not  judged  that  way. 
Any  type  of  classification  against  them 
is  unfair  but  not  against  a  woman. 

Now.  all  of  this  nonsense  about  the 
Army,  saying  that  they  would  have  to  be 
equally  distributed  in  every  regiment. 
Has  the  gentleman  ever  read  any  cases 
where  anyone  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  against  Army  regulations  and 
asked  that  he  be  given  equal  treatment? 

Not  one  that  I  know  of  has  ever  won. 

The  draft  Itself  Is  equal.  That  is  the 
thing  that  is  equal.  But  once  you  are  in 
the  Army  you  are  put  where  the  Army 
tells  you  where  you  are  going  to  go.  Tlie 
thing  that  will  happen  with  women  Is 
that  they  will  be  the  stenographers  and 
telephone  operators.  If  you  had.  really,  an 
arduous  campaign,  you  could  cut  the 
draft  call  in  tills  coimtry  by  50  percent. 

However,  the  real  truth  is  that  it  will 


affect  the  whole  social  body.  You  will 
have  one  whole  looking  over  the  prob- 
lem of  war  and  maybe  they  will  increase 
their  voice  on  the  side  of  peace  even  more 
vociferously  than  they  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  equal  rights 
amendment  seeks  to  do,  and  all  it  seeks 
to  do.  is  to  say  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  "Wake  up!  This  is  the 
20th  century.  Before  it  is  over,  judge 
women  as  individual  human  beings.  They, 
too,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  the  basic  fimdamental  law 
of  this  country." 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan yield  for  an  observation? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  realize  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  feels  strongly 
about  these  matters  and  I  sympathize 
with  her  because  it  must  be  frustrating  to 
look  back  over  53  years  or  47  years,  or 
whatever  it  is.  and  see  no  success  in 
achieving  the  objective  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman  thinks  Is  appropriate. 

But  If  I  were  to  talk  about  the  way 
things  are  in  the  military,  we  are  talking 
about  a  new  situation,  a  situation  In 
which  there  is  a  section  added  to  the 
Coiostitution  of  the  United  States  that 
says  equality  of  rights  under  the  law. 
They  have  to  think  about  the  situation 
in  the  future  and  it  is  that  future  specter 
that  disturbs  me. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Let  me  say  once 
again  that  equality  of  law  would  merely 
mean  that  you  would  have  an  equal  draft. 
You  will  still  have  equal  people  placed 
exactly  where  the  military  wants  to 
place  them. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  House  Joint  Resolution  208, 
the  equal  rights  amendment  as  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  of  Michigan.  This  amend- 
ment will  eliminate,  under  the  law,  dis- 
crimination in  any  form  because  of  sex. 
and  equally  distribute  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
among  all  citizens.  In  my  opinion,  this 
legislation  represents  a  long  overdue  and 
necessary  addition  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  to  embelUsh  this  resolution 
with  amendments  that  would  destruc- 
tively limit  its  effectiveness  would  in 
practice  reduce  it  to  a  most  vulnerable 
position,  and  would  once  again  allow 
loose  and  discriminatory  Interpretation 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  208  as  intro- 
duced insures  that  women  can  no  longer 
be  "protected"  from  promotion,  job  limi- 
tation, and  full  and  equal  social  security 
and  insurance  benefits.  It  also  insures 
tliat  men  will  have  equal  rights  in  mat- 
ters such  has  divorce,  and  ciiild  custody 
cases. 

If  the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment  is 
added  to  House  Joint  Resolution  208, 
we  will  once  again  have  to  necessarily 
revert  to  the  practice  of  plEiclng  the  bur- 
den of  interpretation  solely  on  the  Fed- 
eral, district,  and  supreme  courts,  whose 
decisions,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  a 
lack  of  explicit  legislation,  have  often 
proven  to  be  discriminatory  in  cases  con- 
cerning equal  rights  of  women. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  action  we  take 
here  today  is  to  strengthen  said  improve 
the  Constitution  ctf  tlie  United  States, 
then  we  must  pass  this  amendment  in 
its  original  form.  This  will  Insure  all 
American  citizens  their  equal  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
women's  rights  convention  was  held  in 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  in  1848.  The  women  in 
attendance  demanded  an  end  to  the  "ab- 
solute tyranny"  of  men  over  women,  and 
asked  specifically  for  laws  enabling  a 
woman  to  vote,  to  own  property,  to  de- 
fend herself  against  abuses  in  marriage, 
to  earn  a  living  in  the  professions,  and 
to  attend  college.  Progress  in  this  regard 
has  been  slow.  Today,  123  years  after  the 
Seneca  Falls  Convention,  and  47  years 
after  the  first  mtroduction  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  are  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  which, 
when  ratified  by  three- fourths  of  the 
States,  will  make  equality  between  the 
sexes  a  constitutional  guarantee. 

Yes.  progress  has  been  slow.  Through- 
out the  years,  our  society  has  perpetuated 
the  traditional  roles  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  men  and  women,  which  have 
been  traditionally  assigned  to  women  by 
men.  As  Samuel  Johnson  asid: 

A  man  Is  In  general  better  pleased  when 
he  has  a  good  meal  than  when  his  wife  talks 
Greek. 

These  traditional  roles  have  re.sulted 
in  psychological  strain  on  women,  and 
perhaps  worse,  in  creative  waste. 

There  are  two  types  of  working  women 
in  the  United  States  today — thase  who 
work  in  the  home,  and  those  who  are  part 
of  tlie  labor  force.  For  many  years,  prior 
to  the  publishing  of  Betty  Friedan's  book, 
"The  Feminine  Mystique"  in  1963,  the 
first  group  of  women  were  considered  to 
have  it  made  according  to  the  values  of 
our  culture— for  example,  they  have  the 
security  of  a  home,  a  husband,  and 
children.  But  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  America's  homemakers 
are  not  fulfilled,  but  frustrated. 

Working  women  In  the  labor  force  have 
been  no  better  off,  being  faced  with  such 
frustrations  as  low  wages,  boring  work, 
and  slim  chances  for  advancement.  In 
their  work,  most  women  serve  others — 
typing,  filing,  cleaning — and  are  paid  less 
than  the  few  men  doing  the  same  work. 
Women  In  the  United  States  make  60 
cents  for  every  dollar  a  man  makes  and 
often  rise  In  salary  only  to  the  point  at 
which  a  man  starts.  Women  are  the 
nurses  not  the  doctors:  the  secretaries 
not  the  managers;  they  seldom  occupy 
decLslonmaking  or  policymaking  roles. 
Forty-three  States  have  "protective"  laws 
which  limit  the  number  of  hours  a  woman 
can  work — generally  to  8  hours  per  day. 
This  legislation  serves  to  prevent  women 
from  earning  overtime  pay  and  promo- 
tions to  jobs  requiring  overtime. 

Yes,  progress  has  been  slow.  From  the 
time  our  children  are  very  young,  they 
are  indoctrinated  into  their  proper  roles. 
Girls  play  with  dolls,  dress  them,  cook 
for  them,  serve  their  meals,  care  for  them 
when  they  are  sick.  Boys  build  houses, 
drive  trucks,  and  play  baseball.  Olrls 
serve  cookies  in  school  while  boys  raise 
the  flag.  Girls  get  nurse  kits  when  they 


are  young;  boys  receive  doctor  kits.  It  Is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  98  percent  of 
all  nurses  are  women,  yet  only  9  percent 
of  all  physicians  are  female. 

In  school,  children  daily  read  such 
stereotyped  statements  as  "Boys  invent 
tilings;  girls  use  things  boys  invent."  We 
have  eliminated  Uttle  Black  Sambo  from 
schools,  why  not  "Dick  and  Jane"? 

Girls  are  programed  to  fail,  because  it 
is  not  ladylike  to  be  bright,  to  compete, 
to  succeed.  Traditionally  the  only  thing 
a  girl  cares  to  succeed  \n  is  attracting  and 
keeping  a  husband.  As  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
former  president  of  Colimibia  Univer- 
sity, put  it: 

It  would  be  preposterously  naive  to  sug- 
gest that  a  B.A.  can  be  made  a£  attractive 
to  girls  as  a  ouu-rlage  license. 

Women  who  decide  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  have  been  thwarted  In  many 
ways.  Many  schools,  particularly  grad- 
uate schooLs,  admittedly  discriminate 
again.st  women  because  of  their  sex. 
Women  applicants  to  medical  schools 
have  increased  300  percent  in  the  last  36 
years:  men  applicants  have  increased 
only  29  percent.  Yet  during  that  time, 
the  proportion  of  women  accepted  has 
fallen  and  that  of  men  has  risen.  Of  25 
medical  scliools  questioned  in  1969,  19 
admitted  they  accepted  men  In  prefer- 
ence to  women  unless  the  women  were 
"demonstrably  superior."  Women  have 
not  been  treated  equally  in  the  United 
States. 

Progress  has  indeed  been  .slow.  Bright 
women — including  those  with  degrees — 
are  discriminated  against.  Women  col- 
lege graduates  in  English  applying  for 
job-s  are  given  typing  tests;  men  college 
graduates  in  English  are  given  aptitude 
tests  to  find  out  where  they  can  fit  In 
with  the  management.  Women  are  51 
percent  of  the  population,  53  percent  of 
of  the  electorate,  and  35  percent  of  the 
working  force.  Yet,  70  percent  of  all  cler- 
ical workers  are  women,  99  percent  of 
all  private  household  workers  are  women, 
55  percent  of  all  other  service  workers 
are  women,  while  only  14  percent  are 
employed  as  professional  or  technical 
workers. 

My  State,  Kansas,  has  no  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  According  to  one  anthologj-  on  wom- 
en's rights: 

The  Commission  on  the  Statu.s  of  Women 
Is  demanding  an  end  to  sex  discrimination 
In  Kan.sas.  According  to  its  spokesman.  "As 
long  as  things  proceed  reasonably.  Kan.tas 
women  are  going  to  be  non-violent."  (But 
what  If  legislators  continue  to  laugh  at  wom- 
en's efforts  and  things  do  not  proceed 
reasonably?! 

In  Kansa.s.  progress  has  been  very  slow. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  equal 
riphts  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  day  after  ratification  by  the  38th 
State  all  sex  discrimination  will  cease, 
since  much  of  the  problem  is  attitudinal. 
It  should,  however,  in  view  of  the  historic 
refusal  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  leg- 
islate against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  help  protect  the  women  of  my 
State  against  discrimination.  It  should 
also  help  to  remove  the  "protective"  laws 
of  43  States  which  act  to  prevent  ad- 
vancement by  women.  This  Is  a  start. 
It  is  important  that  women  have  a  con- 


stitutional guarantee  insuring  equality. 
Perhaps  during  the  next  47  years,  and 
the  next  123  years,  progress  will  be 
rapid. 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hor>e  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  in  supporting  House 
Joint  Resolution  208,  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  without  amendments.  Dis- 
crimination against  women — on  the  Job, 
in  education,  in  civil  and  criminal  law — 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  Nation  wiilch  has  long 
proclaimed  Its  beUef  in  equality  before 
the  law  and  individual  dignity  for  all 
citizens. 

The  woman  who  cherishes  a  full-time 
role  as  wife  and  mother  will  always  have 
an  honored  place  in  our  society,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  who  wants  more 
is  entitled  to  develop  the  full  extent  of 
her  capabilities  without  the  demeaning 
drag  of  discrimination. 

Passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
full  legal,  social,  and  economic  equality 
for  women.  The  courts  have  denied  wom- 
en the  protection  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  legislative  attempts  to  secure 
equal  treatment  for  women  will  inevi- 
tably be  piecemeal  and  tardy.  There 
should,  furthermore,  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  simple  principle  that  "equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  ...  on  accoimt  of  sex." 
To  amend  the  amendment  would  weaken 
it  and  render  it  virtually  meaningless. 

The  two  main  objections  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  its  original  form 
in  recent  years  have  been  the  aversion 
to  the  idea  of  women  being  drafted  for 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  fear 
of  the  loss  of  protective  labor  legislation 
for  women. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said 
about  the  fear  of  subjecting  women  to 
the  draft.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  women  should  not  carry 
equally  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  full  citizenship;  indeed,  most  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  do  so.  Second,  just  as 
there  are  many  legitimate  reasons  for 
exempting  men  from  the  draft,  there  will 
be  equally  good  reasons  for  exempting 
women,  and  among  these  would  doubt- 
less be  marriage  and  family  responsibili- 
ties. 

Finally,  it  is  an  absurd  scare  tactic  to 
summon  up  Images  of  girls  slogging 
through  rice  paddies  with  M-16's  and 
full  60-pound  packs  strapped  to  their 
backs.  Even  In  Vietnam,  the  number  of 
men  involved  in  active  coml>at  is  a  small 
percentage  of  our  forces.  There  are  any 
number  of  roles  in  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  could  very  well  be 
carried  out  by  women — in  personnel, 
supply,  Intelligence,  communications, 
and  other  fields  as  well  as  the  secretarial 
and  nursing  jobs  to  w  hlch  they  have  tra- 
ditionally been  limited. 

As  for  the  protective  labor  legislation, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  recent  years 
such  regulations  have  primarily  been 
used  as  a  cover  to  prevent  women  from 
competing  for  Jobs  which  they  are  quali- 
fied to  fiU. 

Any  such  regulations  should  either  be 
extended  to  men  as  well,  or  they  should 
be  eliminated.  The  passage  of  the  equal 
rights     amendment    would    not    force 
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working  women  into  harsh  or  inhuman 
Jobs:  rather,  it  would  permit  them  to 
apply  for  any  Job,  and  to  be  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  qualifications,  mental 
and  physical,  rather  than  their  sex. 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  has  been  before  Con- 
gress since  1923.  Both  major  political 
parties  have  included  it  as  part  of  their 
platforms  since  the  1940's.  To  delay  any 
longer  will  encourage  and  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination against  women,  and  allow 
conditions  to  continue  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  oiu-  long-standing  constitu- 
tional principles. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
essential  that  this  Congress  pass  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  To  fail  to  do 
so  would  be  intolerable.  Women  are  a 
majority  in  this  country.  Yet  they  are 
denied  full  equality.  One  need  only  look 
to  family  law,  military  law,  labor  law, 
or  education  law  to  find  flagrant  exam- 
ples. We  have  State  laws  that  require 
married  women,  but  not  married  men, 
to  obtain  court  permission  before  they 
engage  in  an  independent  business.  Laws 
place  special  restrictions  on  the  legal 
status  of  married  women  and  on  their 
right  to  establish  a  legal  domicile.  We 
have  dual  pay  schedules  for  men  and 
women  teachers  In  public  schools,  and 
even  laws  in  some  States  which  proiiibit 
women  from  working  in  certain  occupa- 
tions. There  are  laws  restricting  the 
hours  which  women  can  work,  and  sex- 
based  exemptions  from  jury  duty.  We 
have  laws  and  practices  operating  to 
exclude  women  from  State  colleges  smd 
universities.  We  cannot  continue  to  call 
our  country  democratic  while  continu- 
ing to  refuse  to  grant  equaUty  to  a  ma- 
jority of  oiu-  citizens. 

I  reject  the  presimaption  that  sex  can 
be  a  reasonable  legal  classification.  Laws 
which  confer  benefits  must  be  extended 
to  both  sexes,  and  laws  which  restrict 
opportimities  must  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. This  might  be  accomplished 
through  piecemeal  legislation,  but  that 
is  not  an  adequate  sut>stitute  for  fimda- 
mental  constitutional  protection.  We 
must  articulate  a  national  policy  by 
adopting  an  amendment  to  oiu*  Consti- 
tution; an  amendment  which  wUl  give 
women  an  effective  weapon  against  legal, 
economic,  and  social  injustice. 

We  cannot  qualify  this  amendment; 
we  cannot  cripple  it  by  adding  sections 
which  allow  discrimination  and  conde- 
scension under  the  gtiise  of  protection. 
We  must  act  boldly  and  clearly  and  say 
that  "Equality  of  rights  of  any  person 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  on  account  of  sex.  " 

The  elimination  of  all  remnants  of  sex- 
ual ineqtiallty  and  discrimination  in  this 
society  will  not  be  easy.  The  problems  are 
many  and  their  solutions  will  have  to  be 
varied  and  complex.  But  women  have 
been  forced  to  wait  too  long  and  we  must 
now  provide  a  constitutionally  mandated 
change. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  without  amendment. 

At  this  point  in  our  history,  continued 
retention  of  any  statutes  or  general  poli- 
cies which  discrimmate  against  or  in  any 
way  restrict  the  mobihty  of  women  is 
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insupportable.  Obviously,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  unfortunately 
cannot  eliminate  those  attitudes  which 
work  so  effectively  to  the  disadvantage 
of  women.  But  it  can  abolish  their  legal 
effects.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  do  this  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  for  women  as  a  matter 
of  national  pohcy.  To  be  as  effective  as 
necessary,  the  amendment  should  be 
presented  in  as  uncompromising  terms 
as  possible.  Qualifying  tlie  principle  only 
provides  a  means  to  negate  or  circumvent 
the  original  piupose,  and  lessen  the  pro- 
posal's impact. 

The  second  section  of  this  proposal 
should  therefore  be  omitted.  This  section 
only  detracts  from  the  logic  of  the  first. 
For  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  mean 
anything,  women  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  men.  This  then 
would  mean  that  wcxnen  under  this  prin- 
ciple should  become  eligible  for  the  draft, 
and,  as  the  next  step,  available  for  com- 
bat. Since  It  Is  now  national  policy  to 
phase  out  the  draft,  however,  there  is 
Uttle  reason  to  alter  this  amendment  on 
that  groimd.  And  in  the  interim  period, 
the  principle  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  used  according  to  their  basic 
ability  alleviates  the  possibility  that 
women  will  be  sent  into  combat.  The 
Israeli  Army — hardly  an  example  of  mili- 
tary ineptitude — demonstrates  that  wom- 
en can  be  quite  usefully  and  sensibly  em- 
ployed in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Allowing  the  underlying  principle  to 
be  compromised  as  it  is  in  section  2,  In 
order  to  avoid  what  some  consider  to  be  a 
potentially  unpleasant  byproduct  which 
actually  has  little  chance  of  being 
realized,  does  not  make  sense.  In  effect, 
this  section  provides  an  enormous  loop- 
hole for  circumventing  the  basic  prop- 
osition. This  should  not  be  permitted. 
The  amendment  should  be  adopted  in  Its 
original  form,  omitting  the  second  sec- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  so  much  of  the  enormous 
talent  and  potential  which  the  women 
in  this  country  represent  to  be  frustrated 
because  of  certain  prejudices  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  Amerl- 
C8U1  democracy.  To  pass  this  amend- 
ment, without  section  2,  Is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  what  otherwise  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Mrs.  RETID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  sponsor  of  a  companion  resolution, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  as  originally  introduced. 

For  47  years  the  wcwnen  of  the  United 
States  have  come  before  Congress  to  pe- 
tition for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  guarantee  them  not 
only  full  equality  under  the  law,  but  their 
full  responsibility  and  dignity  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  For  47  years  this  amend- 
ment has  failed  to  pass — either  because 
of  the  outright  refusal  to  recognize  the 
need  for  it,  or  because  of  nullifying  lan- 
guage attached  to  It.  This  year  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
legislative  process — although  slow  and 
deliberate — can  respond  when  tlie  prop- 
er time  arrives. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  person- 
ally have  not  felt  that  I  have  been  dls- 
crlmmated  against,  but  I  do  know  there 
are  and  have  l)eeii  many  instances  in  all 


walks  of  life  in  which  women  have  been 
unfairly  denied  their  full  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  m  this  era  when  our 
Nation  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  all.  The  most  compelling 
argument  in  favor  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment  is  the  need  to  establish  a 
clear  legal  status  for  women,  so  tliat 
they  may  act  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  them  In  our  courts,  schools — 
particularly  in  higher  education — and 
job  markete. 

In  my  judgment,  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican women  are  not  seeking  special  priv- 
ilege but  they  do  want  equal  opportu- 
nity, equal  responsibiUty,  and  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  most  women  do  not  support  the 
qualifications  included  in  the  committee 
amendments  exempting  women  from 
military  service  and  sanctioning  any  and 
all  State  and  Federal  laws  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  provided 
only  that  they  had  some  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  health  and  safety.  The 
basic  concept  of  the  original  text — 
"Equality  of  Rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex" — embodies  a  moral  value  judgment 
that  a  legal  right  or  obligation  should 
not  depend  upon  sex  but  upon  other  fac- 
tors— factors  which  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  In  regard  to  State  protective  laws 
concerning  employment  of  women,  the 
pattern  of  existing  measures  shows  there 
is  no  consensus  of  what  is  needed  pro- 
tection for  either  men  or  women.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  those  laws  which 
confer  genuine  benefits  to  women  can 
and  should  be  extended  to  men  under  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

An  abiding  concern  for  home  and  chil- 
dren should  not  restrict  the  freedom  of 
women  to  choose  the  role  in  society  to 
which  their  Interest,  education,  and 
training  entitle  and  qualify  them.  But 
this  legislation  is  more  than  an  effort  to 
insure  equal  rights  for  women  for  it 
would  Impose  upon  them  as  many  re- 
sponsibilities as  it  would  confer  rights. 
I  believe  this  objective  is  desirable.  For 
instance,  while  it  would  guarantee 
women  and  girls  admission  to  publicly 
supported  educational  Institutions  under 
the  same  standards  as  men  and  boys,  it 
would  also  require  women  to  assume 
equal  responsibility  for  alimony  and  child 
support  within  their  means  as  is  the 
standard  applied  to  men.  Women  pres- 
ently bear  these  respoiislbilities  in  some 
States,  but  not  in  all.  It  would  also  re- 
quire that  women  not  be  given  automatic 
preference  for  custody  of  children  in  di- 
vorce suits.  The  welfare  of  the  child 
would  become  the  primary  criterion  in 
determining  custody. 

Once  the  equal  rights  amendment  has 
been  passed  and  ratified,  tlie  burden  of 
proving  the  reasonableness  of  disparate 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex  would  shift 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  the  States. 
whereas  presently  the  burden  is  on  the 
aggrieved  individuals  to  show  unreason- 
ableness. On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
passing  of  the  amendment  will  not  make 
imconstitutlonal  any  law  which  has  as 
its  basis  a  differential  based  on  factors 
other  than  sex.  It  will,  in  the  broad  field 
of  rights.  ellnUnate  discrimination  in 
that  it  will  make  unconstitutional  any 
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laws     providing     disparate     treatment 
based  wholly  or  arbitrarily  on  sex. 

As  I  have  said,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment has  been  debated  for  47  years. 
Certainly  during  this  time  most  questions 
should  have  been  answered.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  208  will  be 
approved  as  originally  introduced  and 
that  it  soon  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratiflcatlon.  Women  campaigned  74 
years  to  obtain  the  right  to  vote.  Let  us 
insure  that  they  will  not  have  to  wait 
two,  three,  or  four  times  that  long  to 
obtain  an  even  more  fundamental  and 
essential  right — the  right  to  be  viewed  as 
individuals  under  the  law. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.J.  Res.    208 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"Article  — 

"Section  1  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sec  3  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  2. 
after  the  word  "rights"  insert  the  following: 
"of  any  person." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  imder  the  5-minute  rule  on  the 
first  committee  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins)   and  myself. 

And  I  further  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  second  committee 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  similarly 
divided  and  controlled  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee 
do  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  208)  pro- 


posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7248,  AMEND- 
ING THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1965.  AND  OTHER  EDUCATION 
ACTS,    UNTIL   MIDNIGHT,   FRIDAY 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  until  mid- 
night Fnday,  October  8.  1971,  to  file  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  7248.  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  other  acts  dealing  with  higher 
education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT  OUTLAW- 
ING BUSING  TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE 

<Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  discharge 
petition  has  been  filed  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 610  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
bringing  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  constitutional  amendment  out- 
lawing busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  matter.  It 
should  receive  first  priority  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  The  whole  Lssue 
of  school  assignments  has  come  to  the 
point  where  the  technicalities  of  where  a 
child  goes  to  school  is  receiving  far  more 
official  attention  than  what  the  student 
learns  after  he  gets  there.  The  Federal 
courts  have  made  a  mockery  of  our  sys- 
tem of  education  by  undermining  the  au- 
thority of  the  educators  to  educate,  the 
administrators  to  administer,  and  the 
students  to  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

A  vast  number  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
have  arrogated  unto  themselves  powers 
over  our  schools  and  schoolchildren  that 
they  never  have  had  under  the  Consti- 
tution nor  was  it  ever  intended  they 
should  have.  They  have  set  themselves  up 
to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America,  much  to  the  great  det- 
riment of  public  education.  We  have 
seen— almost — a  Federal  oligarchy  take 
over  the  assignment  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  This  must  be 
stopped  if  public  education  as  we  know 
it  is  to  survive.  If  the  youth  of  America 


is  to  be  educated  properly,  we  must  have 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Judiciary  and  HEW  from  fur- 
ther wrecking  the  public  schools  and  the 
public  educational  system  of  America. 

The  constitutional  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  simply  provides  that  no  child 
shall  be  assigned  to  a  school  because  of 
his  race  or  color  and,  of  course,  that  no 
child  shall  be  bused  to  a  distant  school 
to  achieve  racial  balance.  There  is  no 
hope  other  than  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  call  on  the  people  of 
America  to  support  the  efforts  of  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  get  submitted  to 
the  people  the  question  of  outlawing 
the  busing  of  our  children  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance.  We  must  have  the  help  of 
all  of  our  people  in  demanding  that  the 
Members  that  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  sign  the  discharge  petition  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. So  far  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, acting  through  its  chairman,  has 
refu.sed  to  even  have  a  hearing  on  this 
amendment  which  is  so  Important  to 
our  people.  The  only  hope  is  by  a  dis- 
charge petition.  We  must  have  218  Mem- 
bers siKh  this  petition  .so  we  can  bring 
it  to  a  vote,  merely  to  submit  it  to  our 
people  for  their  consideration.  We  must 
do  this  before  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  further  down- 
grade our  educational  system.  Public 
education  is  too  valuable  a  commodity 
in  America  for  it  to  be  sacrificed  on  an 
altar  of  political  expediency  or  dis- 
figured by  ill-advised  philosophies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  vital  that 
this  matter  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  protracted 
delay  can  only  mean  more  confusion  in 
an  already  very  complicated  hodgepodge 
of  court  decisions  and  HEW  directives 
which  is  causinft-  chaos  throughout  Amer- 
ica. I  strongly  urge  those  Members  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  public 
education  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
and  thereby  hasten  the  time  when  tliis 
matter  can  be  given  a  full  airing. 

We  are  fticing  a  crisis  in  America's 
.schools  which  neither  Federal  money 
nor  political  rhetoric  can  diminish.  It 
matters  not  how  many  billions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  funds  are  poured  into  our 
schools  if  the  basic  fabric  of  public  edu- 
cation is  being  destroyed  by  insistence 
on  achieving  racial  percentage  balances 
to  the  detriment  of  everything  else. 

For  the  past  decade  Congress  has 
watched  in  frustration  wliile  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  Office  of  Education  have 
established  a  patchwork  pattern  of  com- 
pliance on  the  question  of  overcoming 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools. 
We  all  are  aware  that  things  are  not 
working  out;  that  HEW  has  far  exceeded 
congressional  intent;  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  moved  with  inconsistent 
strides ;  and  that  the  Federal  courts  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration. Some  Federal  Judges  have  ar- 
rogated unto  themselves  powers  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  have. 
They  have  sought  to  become  unofficial 
school  superintendents — having  dicta- 
torial power  over  the  schools  but  bearing 
none  of  the  responsibility  for  the  results 
of  their  labors. 
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If  there  Is  a  national  policy  today  on 
the  question  of  overcoming  racial  im- 
balances, It  is  certainly  not  clear  to  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  or 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  President  says 
one  thing  and  HEW  says  and  does  an- 
other. The  Justice  Department  presents 
one  position  in  court  and  yet  allows  HEW 
to  go  far  adrift  In  contravention  to  its 
established  policies.  The  lower  Federal 
courts  appear  to  have  opened  up  count- 
less imcharted  paths  and  the  Chief 
Justice  has  Intimated  publicly  that  some 
of  these  decisions  may  have  been  based 
on  misinterpretations  of  the  Supreme 
Court    in    the    Charlotte -Mecklenburg 

case. 

Meanwhile,  the  tragedy  of  public 
school  degeneration  goes  on  its  merry 
way.  School  officials  are  having  to  spend 
far  more  time  on  court  appearances  and 
complying  with  HEW  directives  than 
they  do  on  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  educational  program.  They  are  im- 
able  to  plan  with  any  assurance  and  the 
system  of  legal  uncertainty  in  which  they 
operate  has  a  retarding  effect  on  every- 
thing they  do.  Most  school  superinten- 
dents are  trained  to  educate  and  it  must 
cause  them  anguish  and  bewilderment 
in  not  being  able  to  do  that  for  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

Many  of  these  pitfalls  were  openly  pre- 
dicted on  this  floor  when  some  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation  was  being  debated. 
Time  and  time  again  warnings  were  giv- 
en that  it  would  be  impossible  to  regi- 
ment the  school  systems  from  Washing- 
ton— especially  when  such  regimentation 
was  almost  exclusively  aimed  at  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  However,  many  of 
the  problems  which  we  are  experiencing 
today  were  never  envisioned  by  oppo- 
nents or  proponents.  Many  of  these  sit- 
uations were  created  by  contradictory 
positions  taken  by  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  bureaucrats  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Those  who  have  been  charged  with 
achieving  percentage  balances  have  often 
disregarded  the  total  effect  on  the  school 
systems  and  in  some  instances  Federal 
judges  have  reached  down  to  the  class- 
room level  to  assure  that  racial  balances 
would  be  carried  out  the  way  they  have 

The  principal  instrument  for  achieving 
this  unnatural  pattern  has  been  through 
busing.  This  costly  surrender  to  the 
ridiculous  has  created  a  monster  which 
we  may  never  be  able  to  control.  Al- 
though its  effects  have  so  far  been  felt 
primarily  in  the  South,  it  has  reached 
into  Pontiac,  Mich.,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  places  with  disastrous  effects. 
Those  the  North  and  West  who  have  been 
most  vocal  in  their  opposition  to  busing 
might  consider  seriously  what  will  hap- 
pen when  HEW  runs  out  of  places  to  In- 
timidate in  the  South.  Are  the  army  of 
bureaucrats  likely  to  then  fold  up  their 
tents  and  go  off  the  public  payroll?  Ob- 
viously not.  They  will  then  turn  their  at- 
tention to  other  places  in  the  country 
where  racial  imbalances  are  even  more 
evident  than  they  have  been  in  the  hard- 
hit  sections  of  the  South. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  lu-ge  a  non- 
partisan, nonsectional  approach  to  this 
problem.  There  are  members  here  from 


other  sections  of  the  country  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing. They  know  full  well  that  this  mass 
busing  of  students  is  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  practical  education  and  health 
concern. 

Why,  then,  is  there  reluctance  to  face 
this  issue  headon?  Why  should  Congress 
sit  back  and  passively  watch  Its  intent 
defied  by  over-zealous  Federal  judges  or 
anonymous  HKW  bureaucrats?  If  this 
defiance  were  being  fostered  by  those  who 
sought  to  prevent  integration  of  the 
schools,  it  would  be  one  thing;  but  this 
preoccupation  with  percentages  and  arti- 
ficial goals  can  defeat  the  progress  of 
public  education  which  has  been 
achieved  under  the  administration  of 
both  major  parties. 

We  are  now  trying  to  achieve  a  pro- 
cedural objective— to  get  the  resolution 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Certainly,  there 
is  more  than  ample  evidence  that  the 
public  considers  this  a  major  issue,  if  not 
the  most  important  problem  of  today.  We 
cannot  hide  it  simply  by  refusing  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  issue  wUl  not  go  away  simply 
by  wishing  it  so.  Meanwhile,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  directives  are 
pouring  out  by  the  dozens,  Federal  judges 
are  contemplating  new  edicts  and  the 
schoolchildren  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  load. 

I  call  upon  Members  of  the  House  to 
seriously  consider  the  problem  before  us. 
I  plead  that  reason  triumph  over  politics 
and  that  we  be  wilhng  to  admit  the  dan- 
gers of  continuing  to  pursue  the  present 
course  of  action. 

Unless  Congress  acts  on  this  question, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  continue  to  go 
aimlessly  down  the  path  of  misfortune 
and  the  road  back— if  it  -ver  comes — will 
be  much  more  difficult.  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  nm  the  schools  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  than  it  is  from  the  cloistered 
inner  sanctums  of  HEW  offices,  but  when 
one  arm  of  the  government  points  one 
way  and  another  arm  is  giving  conflict- 
ing directions,  the  schools  are  caught  in 
an  impossible  situation. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  and  I  call 
up>on  Congress  to  exercise  its  fimction 
and  call  a  halt  to  this  ridiculous  situa- 
tion.   

FREE  LUNCHES  OR  FREELOADERS: 
WHICH  IS  IT? 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  county  school  district  No.  1  board 
of  trustees  of  Washakie  County,  Wyo., 
passed  at  a  regular  meeting  a  resolution 
of  more  than  ordinary  significance  for 
all  of  us.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
resolution  follows  and  is  supported  fully 
by  Mr.  Bill  Lucas,  the  principal  of  North 
Side  and  West  Side  schools  in  Worland, 
Wyo.,  and  by  Mr.  Roger  Youtz  of  the 
Worland  school  district,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Seyfang.  superintendent  of 
the  school  district  at  Worland,  Wyo. 

This  resolution  was  passed  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  board  is  not 
opposed  to  free  lunches,  but  feels  there 
should  be  some  resixjnslbillty  attached  to 


free  lunches.  To  me  the  most  important 
message  in  the  material  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  lost  some  basic  concept  of  our 
system  of  government  and  of  our  civili- 
zation itself  when  a  mode  of  life  which 
encompasses  rudeness,  discourtesy  and 
offensiveness  takes  the  place  of  the  basic 
requirements  of  good  manners  and  gen- 
tility and  common  courtesy  that  have 
always  governed  the  ways  of  civilized 
l>eople. 

It  has  been  traditional  in  my  life  in 
Wyoming  that  "manners  and  knowledge 
maketh  the  man."  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  the  product  of  the  system  is  that 
turns  out  one  who  is  leflcient  in  both. 

This  concern  stems  from  the  free  lunch 
program  in  the  schcxjls  of  Wyoming.  I 
think  we  are  all  in  accord  that  any  pro- 
gram that  feeds  children  who  are  under- 
nourished or  starving  or  hungry  is  bene- 
ficial but  we  cannot  help  but  ask  if  there 
ought  not  be  some  corollary  to  an  act  of 
responsibility  by  those  who  receive  this 
food.  For  example  in  one  Junior  high 
school,  there  are  41  on  free  lunches.  Of 
this  number,  only  7  have  volunteered  to 
help  serve  or  work  in  the  kitchens.  The 
remaining  majority  of  34  are  either  em- 
barrassed or  downright  rude  and  offen- 
sive when  they  come  through  a  lunch 
line.  Some  demand  their  lunch  ticket, 
and  tease  and  provoke  those  remaining 
who  work,  or  indeed  those  few  who  are 
not  eligible  for  free  lunches. 

The  problem  is  how  to  keep  from  rais- 
ing parasites.  We  need  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  worth  of  work  and  the  privilege 
of  accomplishment  and  I  think  that  we 
must  consider  removing  the  clause  from 
the  lunch  program  orders  that  would 
prohibit  a  child  from  working  when  there 
is  work  around  the  school  that  needs  to 
be  done. 
The  resolution  follows : 
Whereas  the  Federal  Hot  Lunch  Program 
has  established  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  allowing  of  free  meals  to  students,  and. 
Whereas  these  rules  and  regulations  allow 
students  to  receive  something  for  nothing 
with  no  responsibility,  and. 

Whereas  student  attitude  now  Indicates 
that  politeness  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  merely 
demand  and  you  shall  receive,  and. 

Whereas  obligation  Is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
of  our  own  experience,  students  now  Indi- 
cate they  have  the  laudable  call  In  life  to 
become  a  welfare  recipient,  and. 

Whereas  the  education  of  children  should 
entail  education  In  the  Idea  that  reward  Is 
granted  by  hard  work  and  responsibility  and 
that  pride  and  accomplishment  is  Uught  by 
teEu:hlng  responsibility. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  National 
Congress  and  Pederal  Bureaucracies  consider 
the  American  attitude  and  reconsider  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  free  lunches,  allow- 
ing students  to  be  required  to  serve  In  lunch 
lines  or  do  some  token  work  that  Uaches 
responslbUltles  for  services  received. 

Be  It  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  made  a  matter  of  record  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Washakie  County  School 
Dlst.  «1  Board  of  Trustees,  that  It  be  sent 
to  Senator  McGee.  Senator  Hansen,  Repre- 
sentative Boncallo,  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Governor  Hathaway,  Tn.  Robert  Schrader, 
Wyoming  School  Boards  Association.  Nation- 
al School  Boards  AsaoclaUon  and  Wyoming 
Association  of  Scliool  Administrators. 

Reasons:  1.  We  can  point  out  Instances  and 
Identify  student*  that  now  feel  free  lunch 
Is  a  right  and  not  something  to  be  earned; 
students  that  as  a  result  of  free  lunch  pro- 
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gram  Indicate  their  call  In  life  Is  a  welfare 
recipient. 

2.  We  are  In  favor  of  serving  free  lunches 
to  needy  children,  but  we  feel  that  this  Is 
part  of  the  educational  program  that  they 
also  have  a  responsibility  that  needs  to  be 
taught,  not  only  to  the  receiving  of  school 
lunch,  but  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
way  of  life  which  we  believe  Is  not  a  welfare 
state. 

3  Experience  of  our  personnel  In  schools 
this  year  In  administering  this  program  has 
resulted  In  abusive  language  to  our  super- 
visory i>ersonnel.  Parents  of  welfare  children 
have  used  abusive  language  to  same  person- 
nel. Also  free  lunches  have  been  granted  to 
people  with  large  families  who  have  chosen 
to  raise  these  large  families  now  finding  the 
public  should  subsidize  these  children  un- 
der standards  set  forth  by  the  free  lunch 
program. 

4.  Prom  actual  experience,  some  parents 
from  low  Income  have  had  enough  pride  that 
they  have  chosen  to  make  sacrifices  to  pay 
their  own  way.  Their  children  have  accepted 
reaponslblUty  for  working  out  their  meals 
and  these  young  people  are  much  better  ad- 
Justed  socially,  proving  our  contention  that 
something  for  nothing  attitude  is  not  the 
answer. 


PROVIDING  TUTORIAL  AND  RE- 
LATED INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
FOR    HOMEBOUND    CHILDREN 

(Mr.  BADILLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  72  other  Members  of  the 
House  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tuto- 
rial and  related  instructional  services  for 
homebound  children  through  the  em- 
ployment of  college  students. 

Approximately  1  million  youngsters  in 
our  Nation  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
homebound  handicapped.  These  children, 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  are  unable 
to  attend  school.  As  a  consequence,  they 
suffer  academically  and  emotionally.  A 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  are 
eventually  enrolled  into  regrular  classes 
experience  all  the  difficulties  of  children 
coming  from  a  deprived  background — 
poor  social  adjustment,  academic  diffi- 
culties, emotional  problems. 

In  some  parts  of  our  Nation  handi- 
capped youngsters  enjoy  more  academic 
advantages  than  in  others.  There  are 
localities  that  provide  for  5  or  more 
hours  of  home  instruction  weekly.  In 
other  cases,  however,  children  receive  a 
scant  hour  a  week,  and  some  educational 
agencies,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  have  been 
unable  to  make  an  assessment  of  their 
needs. 

I  have  discussed  with  many  State  edu- 
cational officials  my  Intention  to  intro- 
duce legislation  providing  financial  com- 
pensation to  qualified  college  students, 
of  their  choosing,  who  could  act  as 
home  tutors  for  these  youngsters.  Forty- 
eicrht  States  have  responded  to  my  pro- 
posal and  have  supplied  me  with  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  incorporated  into 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown  in  the  plight 
of  these  youngsters.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  truly  bipartisan 
response  I  have  received  tmd  would  like 


to  take  this  opportunity  to  request  the 
support  of  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  this  very  necessary  legislation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  here  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  list  of  the  cosponsors: 

H.R.  uisa 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  tutorial  and  re- 
lated Instructional  services  for  homebound 
children  through  the  employment  of  col- 
lege students,  particularly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1421-1426)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  a  new  part  II.  as  follows: 
"Part  H— USE  OP  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS 
TUTORS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS FOR  HOMEBOUND  CHILDREN 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  671.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs,  at  their  and  at  local 
educational  agency  level.s  to  provide,  through 
the  use  of  students  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  tutoring  and  instructional  assist- 
ance, under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
leaclier.  for  homebound  handicapped  chil- 
dren wlio.  though  able  to  benefit  from  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  education, 
are  prevented  by  their  handicaps,  by  lack 
of  facilities,  or  because  they  experience  spe- 
cial difficulties  when  In  school,  from  attend- 
ing school.  Homebound  children  for  whom 
services  under  this  part  may  be  provided 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  those  as  de- 
fined under  section  602.  paragraphs  (  1  i  and 
(15).  and  such  .services  may  be  provided  to 
children  who  are  homebound  for  short  or 
long  terms. 

"(b)  For  a  local  educational  agency  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  part  from  a 
State  education  agency.  It  shall  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  State  edvicational  agency  for  a 
tutorial  or  instructional  assistance  program 
to  be  carried  out  through  a  coop>erative  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  local  educational 
agency  .shall  give  assurances  that : 

"(1)  In  selecting  students  to  participate. 
(A)  special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
veterans  qualified  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion under  chapter  30  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  other  handicapped  stu- 
dents (provided  In  either  case  that  their 
handicaps  do  not  make  their  working  with 
homebound  clilldren  ineffective);  and  (B) 
among  students  otherwise  equally  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program,  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  having  greater  financial 
need. 

"(2)  the  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  In  accordance 
with  its  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
homebound  Instruction,  and 

"(3)  participation  in  the  program  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  academic  progress  of  par- 
ticipating students. 

"(4)  compensation  paid  to  participating 
students  will  be  set  by  agreement  between 
the  local  educational  agency  and  the  stu- 
dent's institution,  the  maximum  to  be  es- 
tablished at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  no  ca.se  shall  the  compensation  bo 
established  below  the  prevailing  minimum 
hourly  wage. 

"(5)  funds  will  be  used  In  such  manner  aa 
to  encourage  equipping  the  homebound 
handicapped  children  for  eventual  full  as- 
similation by  society,  with  every  effort  to 
avoid  development  of  a  segregated,  perma- 
nent system  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 


"(6)  Federal  funds  made  available  tinder 
this  part  will  be  so  used  aa  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  Increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  private  funds  expended 
for  the  education  of  handlcap[>ed  chUdren, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State,  local 
and  private  funds. 

"APPLICATION 

"Sec.  672.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  under  this  part  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  on  the  merits  of  their  pro- 
posals to  him  which  shall  be  submitted  on 
such  application  forms  fimd  under  such 
guidelines,  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Proposals 
shall  contain,  among  other  Information  as 
required  by  the  Commissioner  (1)  all  data 
from  local  education  agencies'  proposal  to  the 
State,  as  Is  required  to  support  the  total 
amount  of  funding  requested  by  the  State; 
(2)  the  State's  detailed  plans  for  conducting, 
or  providing  for  the  conduct  of.  evaluation 
of  the  program  supported  under  this  part; 
and  (3)  the  State's  detailed  plans  for  locat- 
ing and  Identifying  all  of  Its  homebound 
children  who  could  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  awarded  to  a 
State  under  this  part  shall  be  available  to 
tlie  Slate  for  It  and  Its  local  education  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  program. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OT   APPROPRIATION 

"Sec  673.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  and  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"ALLOTMENTS  TO   STATES 

"Sec  674.  All  of  these  sums  shall  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner; however,  the  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  25  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion and  preliminarily  allocate  (but  not  au- 
tomatically grant)  to  each  State  (as  defined 
by  Sec  602(6))  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  sucli  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive. 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  applications  from 
the  States,  and  any  funds  preliminarily  allo- 
cated to  a  State  whose  application  is  disap- 
proved, or  which  fails  to  file  timely  applica- 
tion, shall  be  added  to,  and  be  Included  for 
distribution  under,  the  remaining  75  per 
centum  of  the  funds.  TTie  Commlsaloner  shall 
not  disapprove  any  State's  application  until 
he  has  offered  and  (if  the  State  accepts  his 
offer)  provided  technical  assistance  to  that 
State  in  an  effort  to  bring  that  State's  appli- 
cation to  a  level  of  approvable  quality,  so 
that  the  State  may  then  be  granted  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  25  per  centum  set 
aside,  and.  If  then  applicable,  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  remaining  75  per  centum." 


Cosponsors 

ALASKA 

Hon.  Nick  Beglch.  M  C 

CALnrORNlA 

Phillip  Burton.  M  C 


Hon 

Hon.  George  E   Danielson.  M  C 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins.  M.C. 
Hon.  Robert  L   Leggett.  M.C. 
Hon    Thomas  M.  Rees.  M  C. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  M.C. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  M.C. 

coNNBcnctrr 
Hon.  Ella  T.  Grasso.  M.C. 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA 

Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntory.  M.O. 

rLORIDA 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  M.C. 
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GEORGIA 

Hon.  Jack  Brlnkley.  M.C. 

Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  M.C. 

KAWAn 

Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  M.C. 

IDAHO 

Hon.  Orval  Hansen,  M.C. 

ILLINOIS 

Hon.  George  W.  Collins,  M.C. 
Hon.  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  M.C. 
Hon.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe.  M.C. 
Hon.  Abner  J.  MIkva.  M.C. 
Hon.  Melvln  Price.  M.C. 

INDIANA 

Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr..  M.C. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden,  M.C. 

IOWA 

Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  M.C. 

KENTUCKY 

Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  M.C. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins.  M.C. 

MARYLAND 

Hon.  Gilbert  Oude.  M.C. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  M  C. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long.  M.C. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  M.C. 
Hon.  Michael  Harrington.  M.C. 
Hon.  Louise  Day  Hicks,  M.C. 

MICHIGAN 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Dlggs.  M  C. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Hon    Edwin  B.  Forsythe.  M.C. 
Hon.  Henry  HelstoskI,  M.C. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  M  C. 

NEW    YORK 

Hon.  Bella  Abzug.  M.C. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Addabbo.  M.C. 
Hon.  Herman  Badlllo,  M  C. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  M.C. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Brasco,  M.C. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  M.C. 
Hon.  Seymour  Halpern.  M.C. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch.  M.C. 
Hon.  Otis  O.  Pike.  M.C. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel,  M.C. 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  MC. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan.  M.C. 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer.  M.C. 
Hon.  Lester  Wolff.  M.C. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Hon.  James  T.  Broyhlll.  MC. 
Hon.  Wllmer  Mizell.  M.C. 
Hon.  Roy  A.  Taylor.  M.C. 

OHIO 

Hon    Lo\ils  Stokes,  M.C. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hon    John  H.  Etent.  M.C. 
Hon.  Joshua  Ellberg.  M.C. 
Hon.  William  J.  Green,  M.C. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead,  M.C. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  M.C. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  VIgorlto,  M.C. 
Hon.  Gus  Yatron,  M.C. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Hon.  Pernand  J.  St  Germain.  M.C. 
Hon.  Robert  O.  TIernan,  M.C. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Hon.  Mendel  Davis,  M.C. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Hon.  James  Abourezk.  M.C. 

TENNESSEE 

Hon.  LaMar  Baker.  M  C. 
Hon   Richard  Fulton.  M.C. 

TEXAS 

Hon.  Wright  Patman.  M  C. 
Hon.  Robert  Price.  M.C. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  White.  M.C. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright,  M.C. 


"ViaGINIA 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  M.C. 

Hon.  O.  wmiam  'Whltehurst,  M.C. 

WXST    VIKOIKIA 

Hon.  Ken  Hechler,  M.C. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  OATH 
SUPPORT  ACT 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  jointly  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Preyer)  introduced  a  bill  titled  "The 
Constitutional  Oath  Support  Act."  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  remedy  several 
deficiencies  which  have  been  revealed  in 
oversight  hearings  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Interna'  Security  into  the 
administration  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Act  and  of  the  Federal 
civilian  employee  loyalty  and  security 
program.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hearings,  it  is  time  to  "fish  or  cut 
bait."  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  should  either  be  given  something 
to  do  or  it  should  b^  abolished. 

The  proposed  mesisure  we  introduce 
today,  not  only  abolishes  section  B.  it 
repeals  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950.  This  act,  as  you  know,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  attention  dur- 
ing recent  years.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise that  we  should  seek  to  repeal  it, 
but  I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that,  al- 
though the  bill  would  repeal  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act,  it  would  es- 
tablish in  its  place  a  new  and,  we  believe, 
a  more  effective  and  useful  program  for 
coping  with  certain  activities  which,  un- 
less controlled,  are  capable  of  doing  great 
damage  to  our  free  political  system. 

Procedures  are  established  by  the  bill 
to  assure  tliat  the  oath  or  aflarmation  to 
support  the  Constitution,  required  of 
Federal  officers  and  employees  by  explicit 
provisions  of  the  Constitution — article 
VI,  clause  3— and  by  statute— 5  U.S.C. 
3331 — shall  be  taken  In  good  faith.  These 
procedures  are  intended  to  provide  a 
means  for  assuring  tha*  only  such  per- 
sons as  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  dis- 
posed to  maintai.i  1-  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  committed  to 
the  efficient  execution  of  their  duties,  are 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  aid  of  this  purpose,  the 
bill  lays  down  an  employment  standard 
that  will  enable  employing  officers  intel- 
ligently to  make  the  determination  that 
prospective  governmental  servants  will 
in  good  faith  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Preappointment  investigations  of  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  employment  are  re- 
quired, the  scope  of  the  investigation  be- 
ing determined  by  the  "sensitivity"  of  the 
position.  Inquiry  with  respect  to  member- 
ship In,  Eind  association  with,  certain 
organizations  is  authorized  by  the  act, 
and  a  commission  is  established  to  make 
determinations  of  the  character  of  such 
organizations  imder  procedures  fully 
conforming  with  the  requirements  of  due 
process.  It  Is  made  clear  that  such  in- 


quiry is  not  intended  to  punish  organiza- 
tional membership  or  to  restrict  the  lib- 
erties or  rights  of  association,  assembly, 
and  speech.  The  inquiry  Is  limited  to  a 
piirpose  of  adducing  relevant  and  mate- 
rial evidence  In  relation  to  a  proper 
standard  and  a  permissible  objective  of 
Government;  namely,  to  assure  that 
those  persons  are  employed  who  will,  in 
fact,  "support  the  Constitution."  The  bill 
thus  accords  with  the  latest  and  most 
restrictive  pronouncements  of  the  High- 
est Court  on  this  subject.  See  Law  Stu- 
dents V.  Wadmond.  401  U.S.  154  (1971 1  : 
Lerner  v.  Casey,  357  U.S.  468  ( 1958 1  ;  and 
In  re  application  of  Walter  Marvin.  Jr.. 
53  N.J.  147  (1969),  cert,  denied  October 
31,  1969. 

Obvious  failures  in  the  administration 
of  the  Subversive  Actinties  Control  Act 
have  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Congress  within  recent  years.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  funding  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  a  quasi-judicial 
agency  established  by  the  act,  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  both  within  and 
without  the  Congress.  Likewise,  a  June  4. 
1969,  decision  of  the  Federal  district 
court  which  voided  the  Hatch  Act  loyalty 
oath  provisions,  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v. 
Washington  (301  F.  Supp.  601>,  has  left 
the  whole  problem  "up  in  the  air." 
The  committees'  investigation,  thus 
prompted,  was  initiated  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  was  continued  into  the  92d 
through  a  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  He  has 
examined  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
all  of  the  Cabinet  departments  and  major 
independent  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  hearings  to  date  comprise  three  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  have  been  published. 
A  third  will  be  available  shortly.  Indeed. 
I  regard  the  gentleman  as  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  in  the  Congress  on 
the  subject. 

Three  major  issues  were  involved  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings:  the  first  was  the 
question  of  the  repeal  or  retention  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  You  will  recall  that  it  was  a  purpose 
of  this  act  to  make  public  the  identity, 
purposes,  and  mode  of  operation  of  Com- 
munist organizations  within  the  United 
States.  To  this  end  a  duty  was  imposed 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  peti- 
tions before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  a  quasi-judicial  agency 
established  by  the  act,  which  would  have 
the  function  of  making  public  determina- 
tions as  to  the  character  of  organizations 
alleged  to  be  Communist  in  the  cate- 
gories— action,  front,  and  infiltrated — 
as  defined  in  the  act.  As  everyone  knows 
the  Eict  has  not  been  zealously  enforced. 
In  fact,  many  of  its  provisions  have  been 
voided  by  the  courts.  We  suggest  that  the 
act  should  be  repealed. 

While  recommending  a  repeal  of  the 
act,  we  recognize  a  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance  of  a  board  or 
commission  to  make  determinations, 
within  a  due-process  framework,  of  the 
character  of  organizations.  However,  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  necessary,  or  even 
desirable,  that  such  determinations  be 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  public  dis- 
closure in  the  context  of  the  Subversive 
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Activities  Control  Act  which  we  submit 
has  proven  to  be  unenforceable.  Such  a 
board  or  commission,  however,  should  be 
maintained  for  the  purixiee  of  establish- 
ins  a  guide,  hitherto  a  role  filled  by  the 
"Attorney  General's  list,"  as  an  auxiliary 
for  screening  applicants  on  loyalty  and 
security  grounds  for  employment  in  Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  the  bill  would 
establish  the  Federal  Employee  Security 
and  Appeals  Commission  which  will  serve 
that  purpose  and  also  serve  as  an  appeal 
agency  for  reviewing  adverse  decisions  on 
ai^Ucation  of  Individuals  who  have  been 
dismissed  from  employment  on  loyalty- 
security  grounds,  or  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

The  second  is.sue  was  the  question  of 
remedial  legislation  lii  view  of  the  dis- 
trict court's  action  in  Stewart  against 
Washington  which  voided  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  7311  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  These  provisions 
would  deny  employment  in  the  U.S. 
Government  to  any  person  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  to  any  person  hold- 
ing membership  in  an  organization  that 
he  knows  advocates  such  overthrow. 
These  Hatch  Act  provisions  undoubtedly 
had  considerable  utility  in  serving  as  a 
device  for  screening  out  subversives  from 
employment  in  the  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  nonsensitive  positions  in 
which  full  field  investigations  are  not 
undertaken.  Despite  the  break  in  the 
chain  of  protective  legislation  resulting 
from  the  decision,  tlie  Department  of 
Justice  chose  not  to  appeal  it.  The  deci- 
sion, however,  appears  to  reflect  some  of 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  would  repeal,  rather  than 
amend,  these  provisions.  However,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  objective 
of  the  provisions,  we  have  written  into 
the  bill  a  requirement  of  a  similar  nature, 
as  an  aid  in  the  investigative  process,  by 
which  all  applicants  for  employment  in 
the  Government  are  required  to  execute 
a  questionnaire  with  respect  to  member- 
ship in  described  and  specified  organi- 
zations. 

The  third  issue  on  which  testimony  was 
heard  was  the  question  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Attorney  General's  list  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  employee  security 
program.  I  should  point  out  that  this 
Executive  order  is  the  principal  basis  for 
the  present  program.  It  requires  that 
the  employment  of  persons  be  subject  to 
investigation  so  as  to  determine  whether 
their  employment  is  "clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  national  secu- 
rity." This  order  was,  in  fact,  a  revision 
and  expansion  of  the  earlier  program 
established  in  1947  by  President  Truman 
imder  Executive  Order  9835.  It  was  in- 
tended to  resolve  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  Truman  order  and  to  combine  a 
"loyalty,"  "security,"  and  "suitability" 
program.  Executive  Order  9835  required 
only  "a  loyalty  investigation"  of  per- 
sons entering  civilian  employment  and 
established  a  standard  of  "reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  tlie  person  in- 
volved to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. '  Under  both  orders,  however,  the 
Attorney  General  was  required  to  desig- 
nate those  organizations  which  were  the 


subject  of  Inquiry  fcxr  loyalty  or  security 
purposes.  No  organizaUoo  has  been  des- 
ignated since  October  1955. 

This  measure  would  fallow  the  prin- 
ciples  of   disclosure  laid  down  in  the 
Triunan  Executive  order,  however,  un- 
like the  Truman  order  it  would  not  have 
the  Attorney  General  prepare  a  list  but 
would  establish  a  clearly  defined  pro- 
gram for  the  designation  of  subversive 
organizations  in  aid  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  screening  program  to  be 
maintained   pursuant    to   the   standard 
provided  by  the  bill.  Determinations  will 
also  be  made  by  a  newly  created  agency, 
the  Federal  Employee  Security  and  Ap- 
peals Commission,  on  application  by  the 
Attorney  General  and,  in  certain  cases 
an  application  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Moreover,  these  pro- 
vLsions  will  provide  a  basis  for  the  neces- 
sary revamping  of  procedures  now  main- 
tained   pursuant    to    Executive    Order 
10450.    an    order    which    has    evidently 
failed  in  some  of  its  objectives.  Indeed, 
in  Cole  v.  Young.  351  U.S.  536  (1956  >,  an 
important  decision  involving  the  admin- 
istration of  Executive  Order  10450.  the 
Supreme  Court  described  the  order  both 
as  "ambiguous"  and  "awkward  in  form." 
It   is   apparent   In    the   record   of   the 
committee's  inquiry  that  the  order  has 
generated  much  confusion.  In  the  welter 
of  concepts,  including  those  of  "loyalty. " 
"security."  and  "suitability,"  it  is  even 
clear  that  a  semantic  confu.slon   exists 
and.  indeed,  no  program  has  yet  been 
ron.structed  to  establish  a  reasoned  and 
logical  base  for  the  administration  of 
these  aspects  of  an  employment  program. 
The  professed  effort  of  the  executive  to 
clarify  and  reorganize  the  prior  Truman 
order  by  the  promulgation  of  a  combined 
loyalty,  security,  and  .-uitability  program 
under  a  standard  of  clearly  consistent 
with  "the  interests  of  national  security" 
has  not  proved  fruitful.  As  a  consequence 
many  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  adopted  no  regulations 
to  implement  or  maintain  a  loyalty  pro- 
gram;   many   security   officers   who   are 
charged  with  the  responslbihty  for  exe- 
cuting the  loj-alty-security  program  un- 
der Executive  Order  10450  are  confused 
as  to  the  status  of  the  law  and  procedures 
regarding  dismissals  on  loyalty  and  se- 
curity grounds;  and  accordingly,  as  may 
be  anticipated,  decisions  of  the  courts 
adverse    to    the    administration    of    the 
loyalty  and  security  program  increase  in 
scope  and  number.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  not  one  single  employee  has  been 
dismissed  on  loyalty  and  security  grounds 
during  the  last  5  years. 

Despite  the  obvious  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  or- 
der, and  despite  the  dcep-.seated  criticism 
of  the  order  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
it  is  a  fact  that  over  the  years  since  its 
promulgation,  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  clarify 
its  basic  deficiencies.  It  may  be  urged. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  executive  com- 
munication of  July  7,  1971,  a  message  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  Speaker, 
under  which  you  were  advised  of  a  draft 
bill  to  give  support  to  a  July  2  amend- 
ment to  Executive  Order  10450.  wiU  serve 
this  purpose.  This  message,  you  will  re- 
call, being  on  a  subject  within  the  ju- 


risdiction of  the  committee  which  I  chair, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  I  regret  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  proposal  thus  forwarded 
is  not  directed  to  subjects  wliich  formed 
the  basis  of  criticism  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or,  indeed,  to  deficiencies  revealed 
in  the  heanng.s  of  this  committee. 

The  draft  bill  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dential message  would  simply  change 
the  name  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  by  renaming  it  the  Fed- 
eral Internal  Security  Board — a  change 
hardly  of  any  significance.  Other  provi- 
.sion.s,  however,  of  some  substance  would 
make  applicable  to  proceedings  for  the 
designation  of  subversive  organization.s 
pursuant  to  tlie  July  2  amendmemt— 
Executive  Order  11605 — the  subpena, 
contempt,  and  judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 
This  amendment  in  my  opinion,  does 
little  more  than  purport  to  define  expres- 
.«;ions  hitherto  used,  such  as  "totali- 
tarian. "  Fascist."  "Communist."  and 
'■subver.si\  o.  "  and  will  give  the  Subversive 
.Activities  Control  Board  the  fimction  of 
making  Executive  Order  10450  determi- 
nations rather  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  propo.sal 
has  not  been  wholly  constructive.  It  has 
rather  created  a  storm  of  controversy 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  can  enlarge  the 
function  and  duties  of  an  independent 
agency  which  has  been  the  creature  of 
statute  and  whose  duties  have  been  de- 
fined by  statute.  There  is  serious  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the  important  ques- 
tions raised  in  Cole  against  Young,  supra, 
the  mcssaKC  is  silent. 

Moreover,  while  the  Department  would 
retain  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act,  it  does  so  only  to  utilize  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  making  determinations  ol 
the  character  of  organization*.  This,  in 
effect,  is  the  Attorney  General's  "list." 
The  Department  has  made  clear  that  it 
seeks  no  amendment  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  function  of  the  Board  in  fulfiUmem 
of  the  disclosure  purposes  of  the  act  it- 
self. Thus,  for  all  practical  purpo.ses,  tlie 
Board  .vill  cease  to  operate  in  aid  of  its 
original  statutory  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  are  possible 
areas  of  agreement  between  us  and  the 
Department,  principally  vith  respect  to 
the  basic  concept  of  establishing  a  board 
or  commission  which  will  have  a  func- 
tion of  making  determinations  in  sujj- 
port  of  tJic  administration  of  a  loyalty 
ard  .securit.v  pi-ogram. 

In  liMht  of  these  facts,  it  is  a  matter  of 
disappointment  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment, despite  repeated  requests  made  to 
it  by  the  committee— the  first  of  whicli 
was  made  as  early  as  June  1970,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation—refu.scd  to  furnish  any  in- 
formation as  to  its  position.  It  was  onl.v 
following  the  July  7,  1971,  message  to 
tlie  Speaker,  and  thus  by  indirection,  de- 
spite direct  requests,  that  we  leained  of 
tlie  Department's  thinking  with  respect 
to  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  Depart- 
ment had  not  earher  accepted  our  effort 
to  engage  in  dialog  on  these  urgent  is- 
sues. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  measiu-e  will  not  be  free  of  contro- 
versy. There  will  be  those  who  favor  re- 
peal of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  and  the  SACB  without  setting  up 
the  program  envisaged  by  this  proposal. 
There  will  be  others  who  oppose  the  re- 
l)eal  of  SACB  under  any  circumstances. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  in  agreement 
that  something  should  be  done.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  retain  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  which  is  either  imenforced  or  un- 
enforceable. Such  retention  is  demean- 
ing to  the  rule  of  law.  I  am  not  irrevoca- 
bly wedded  to  any  of  the  concepts  or 
proposals  contained  In  this  measure  we 
introduce  today.  I  am.  however,  irrevo- 
cably wedded  to  the  concept  that  we 
should  resolve  this  Issue  "once  and  for 
all."  Executive  Order  11605  does  not  re- 
solve the  issues.  I  am  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  be  the  first 
to  so  admit.  The  Department  of  Justice, 
however,  is  to  be  commended  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  it  did  have  the 
fortitude  to  make  some  recommenda- 
tion in  this  most  controversial  area.  This 
is  the  first  recommendation  in  this  area 
to  emanate  from  the  Department  that 
I  have  seen  during  my  11  years  in  Con- 
gress. However,  as  I  have  heretofore 
stated  we  have  received  no  proposals 
from  the  administration  as  to  how  to 
finally  resolve  this  question.  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Mardian,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Internal  Security  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  committee  declined  to  ex- 
press any  personal  or  departmental 
views  on  the  subject  but  he  did  state 
that  the  Department  would  issue  an 
"appropriate  respon.se.  "  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  admini.stration  will  meet  the 
issues  as  forthright  as  we  have  met  them 
in  advancing  this  proposal.  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  the  measure,  I  would  hope  that  it 
will  come  up  with  an  appropriate  altern- 
ative. If  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  certain  provisions.  I  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  propose  alternative  provi- 
sions if  such  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. Executive  Order  ^1605  is  not 
such  an  alternative  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously stated.  Such  an  approach  with 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
working  together,  I  beUeve,  is  necessary 
if  the  controversial  issues  involved  are 
to  be  effectively  resolved. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PREYER  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  JOINS  IN  IN- 
TRODUCING CONSTITUTIONAL 
OATH  SUPPORT  ACT 

(Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  with  Chair- 
man IcHORD  in  introducing  the  Consti- 
tutional Oath  Support  Act.  This  act  re- 
peals the  whole  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950  and  sets  up 
a  new  Federal  employee  security  pro- 
gram. Recent  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  change  in  our  pres- 
•nt  program.  For  one  thing,  the  present 


program  Is  confusing  to  the  agencies  and 
individuals  affected.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  described  the  present  program  as 
"confused"  and  "awkward  and  ambigu- 
ous." It  needs  to  be  simplified  and  clari- 
fied. For  another,  the  present  program 
was  designed  as  a  response  to  the  cold 
war  period — a  simpler  period  when  the 
source  of  danger  to  our  internal  security 
was  more  easily  Identified.  The  earlier 
program  was  directed  at,  and  phrased  In 
terms  of,  Russian  communism  only.  To- 
day, seciuity  problems  not  only  involve 
Chinese-oriented  communism  but  "non- 
ideological"  radical  groups  such  as  the 
Weathermen. 

The  most  serious  security  threat  re- 
mains the  existence  of  the  Communist 
conspirational  movements  which  con- 
tinue to  exploit  the  institutions  of  free- 
dom in  order  to  destroy  the  defense  of 
freedom.  The  Cbmmunist  movements 
operate  in  coordination  with  the  most 
powerful  states  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
therefore  pose  a  much  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  the  free-fioatlng  radical  groups 
like  the  Weathermen. 

But  the  latter  group  presents  a  more 
difficult  problem  in  designing  a  security 
program  because  they  operate  in  an  area 
where  it  is  diflScult  to  distinguish  between 
dissenters  or  heretics — whose  criticism 
is  es.sential  to  the  health  of  a  democratic 
community — and  conspirators  playing 
outside  the  rules  of  the  game.  Any  secur- 
ity program  should  concern  itself  only 
with  the  conspirators,  the  hidden  en- 
emies of  society,  not  the  dissenters  and 
heretics.  There  must  be  substantive  due 
process — by  refraining  from  investigat- 
ing impopular  ideas — as  well  as  proce- 
dural due  process.  This  is  easy  to  state 
but  hard  to  implement.  We  are  living  in 
a  rare  period  of  serious  revolutionary 
movement  within  the  United  States. 
These  movements  express,  often  vehe- 
mently, their  discontent  with  the  pres- 
ent, their  desire  for  change.  They  chal- 
lenge the  power  structiu-e  and  the  "estab- 
lishment." Tliey  use  new  forms  of  social 
expression,  such  as  sit-ins.  Many  of  their 
statements  of  objectives  and  aims,  like 
the  SOS  manifest,  are  simply  Thomas 
Jefferson  plus  four-letter  words  plus 
Emersonian,  "do  your  own  thing."  Most 
of  this  unrest  falls  on  the  dissenter 
side  of  the  line  and  offers  no  security 
threat.  Other  groups  go  further.  Rebecca 
West  has  pointed  out  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing spiritually  easier  than  being  in  op- 
position." In  today's  climate,  many  be- 
heve  that  salvation  lies  on  the  left  and 
that  "patriotism  exists  only  to  have  its 
claims  transcended. "  Such  minds  turn  all 
too  eagerly  to  groups  that  put  them 
farther  left  than  anyone  else  and  which 
regard  disloyalty  to  the  country  as  a  pos- 
itive duty.  Treason  to  them  has  a  cer- 
tain style,  a  sort  of  elegance.  Should 
such  people  be  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, even  in  clerical  or  nonpolicymak- 
ing  positions? 

It  offers  a  great  temptation  to  the 
establishment — all  of  us  over  30,  I 
gather — to  lash  out  indiscriminately  at 
these  groups  whose  values  and  aims  are 
totally  alien  to  our  experience.  Our  re- 
action to  these  groups'  new  assertions  of 
what  is  desirable  and  good  are  especially 
fierce  because  what  now  seems  wrong  to 


so  many  people  once  seemed  right  to 
everybody.  The  dangers  to  free  speech 
are  clear. 

But  because  this  is  a  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive area  is  not  a  good  reason  to  ignore 
it.  The  new  bill  attempts  to  draw  the 
line  in  terms  of  the  democratic  process: 
no  one  is  a  risk  to  the  internal  security 
of  the  country  as  a  Federal  employee  so 
long  as  he  Is  willing  to  play  by  the  rules 
of  the  game;  but  kicking  over  the  check- 
erboard is  not  simply  another  way  of 
playing  the  game.  The  test  that  every 
employee  must  meet  is  whether  there  is 
"reasonable  doubt  that  he  will  support 
the  Constitution."  This  does  not  elim- 
inate advocating  change,  demonstrat- 
ing or  marching  for  change ;  but  it  means 
accepting  the  constitutional  process  of 
change — that  is.  change  within  lawful 
limits,  amending  the  Constitution,  not 
by  revolution. 

Any  expression  of  concern  about  secu- 
rity, especially  if  it  comes  from  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  is  apt  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "hysteria"  or  "witch 
hunting. "  American  lil)erals  in  the  past 
have  been  insensitive  to  ideologicadly 
motivated  subversion  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  processes.  This  is  partly 
because  liberalism  has  traditionally  been 
our  opposition  movement  sympathetic  to 
any  group  opposed  to  entrenched  power 
without  paying  too  much  attention  to  the 
grounds  of  opposition.  Such  Uberahsm 
felt  itself  justified,  too,  because  of  an  im- 
mature conservatism  that  indiscrimi- 
nately tagged  progressive  ideas  as  "Com- 
munists" and  so  bUnded  Itself  to  the 
real  article.  The  confusion  was  height- 
ened when  subversive  groups  kidnaped 
the  vocabulary  of  -^merican  liberalism 
and  corrupted  words  like  "truth,"  "liber- 
ty," "freedom,"  and  "justice."  Sidney 
Hook  remarks  that  "Security  is  like  lib- 
erty, m  that  many  are  the  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  in  its  name. "  The 
crimes  have  been  committed  by  both  the 
ritualistic  liberals  on  the  left  and  the 
cultural  vigilantes  on  the  right. 

But  at  this  stage  in  our  history  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  system- 
atic effort  to  vmdermine  our  free  insti- 
tutions requires  some  kind  of  internal 
security  system.  All  liberals  by  now  must 
surely  appreciate  the  great  stake  they 
have  in  the  survival  of  the  democratic 
system,  whose  defects  they  can  freely 
criticize  imder  the  ground  rules  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights — and  thus  have  a  great 
stake  in  seeing  that  those  ground  rules 
are  not  abused  by  subversives.  Liberals 
properly  should  attack  abuses  in  security 
programs — but  they  must  recognize  the 
impleasant  necessity  of  such  programs. 

Conservatives,  for  their  part,  must  rec- 
ognize that  absolute  security  is  impos- 
sible and  that  we  can  pay  too  high  a 
price  in  straining  to  achieve  an  lmp9e- 
sible  ideal.  The  problem  is  to  achieve 
more  sectunty  in  particular  areas  of  risk 
and  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not 
lose  more  by  the  methods  we  use  than  by 
the  disasters  we  present.  We  must  use 
creative  intelligence  to  protect  our  free 
society  from  its  hidden  enemies  without 
making  less  free  those  who  are  not  Its 
hidden  enemies.  A  key  point  here  Is  how 
to  handle  the  nonsensitive  and  non- 
policymaking  position  in  Federal  em- 
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ployment.  Should  such  positions  be  ex- 
empt from  any  sort  of  security  check? 
Or  is  it  not  proper  to  asic  whether  a 
Weatherman,  for  example,  can  be  an  ef- 
fective employee  of  an  organization — 
the  Federal  Oovemment — when  he  l£  an- 
tagonistic to  the  ends  of  the  organiza- 
tion? How  much  harm  can  small  fry  do 
with  the  "paper  explosion"  In  govern- 
ment? The  new  bill  responds  to  this  qiies- 
tion  by  mairing  the  nonsensitive  position 
subject  to  a  national  agency  check  but 
not  a  full  field  Investigation.  We  cannot 
alTord  the  wasteful  exercise  of  having  a 
large  group  of  people  proving  there  is  no 
needle  in  the  haystack. 

A  problon  in  security  programs  in  tlie 
past  is  that  too  often  the  programs  have 
been  administered  by  those  with  a 
police  mentality.  Sidney  Hook  has 
pointed  out  that  a  liberal  attitude  is 
necessary  for  the  reasonable  swiministra- 
tion  of  a  security  program: 

Ju«t  as  only  those  who  love  cbUdren  can 
be  trusted  to  discipline  them  without  doing 
psychological  harm,  so  only  those  who  love 
freedom  can  be  trusted  to  devise  appropriate 
safeguards  without  throttling  independence 
or  smothering  all  but  the  mediocre  under 
blankets  of  regulations. 

In  this  spirit,  the  present  Subversives 
Activity  Control  Board  is  abolished  and 
is  replaced  by  a  Federal  Employees 
Security  and  Appeals  Commission.  The 
CoDunission  is  not  just  different  m  name ; 
it  serves  an  essentially  different  purpose 
than  the  SACB.  While  the  SACB  was 
conceived  basically  to  serve  a  disclosure 
purpose,  to  inform  the  public  generally 
of  the  identity  and  activities  of  Moscow- 
controlled  organizations,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Commission  is  intended  to 
serve  a  limited  disclosure  purpose  in  aid 
of  the  administration  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee security  program.  The  function 
of  such  a  Commission  is  not  to  keep  an 
official  eye  on  all  Americans  but  only  on 
Federal  employees.  Unfortunately,  any 
findings  of  such  a  Commission  will  have 
wider  application.  The  alternative,  how- 
ever, would  be  decisions  made  in  the 
dark  by  the  agencies  themselves,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  the  CivU  Service 
Conunis&ion  about  allegedly  subversive 
groups,  with  no  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion and  other  legal  safeguards.  It  seems 
better  to  set  out  clearly  for  all  to  see  the 
qualifications  required  for  Government 
employment  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  determining  whether  ttie 
qualifications  are  met.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  right  to 
a  specific  job  is  not  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  but  depends  on  certain  qualifica- 
tions. If  the  qualifications  are  appropri- 
ate and  not  arbitrary  there  is  no  denial 
of  civil  rights.  Also,  the  new  bill  does  not 
automatically  deny  employment  to  any 
Federal  employee  on  the  basis  of 
membership  alone  in  a  subversive 
organization. 

Striking  the  balance  between  security 
and  personal  fieedom  is  a  difficult  task. 
I  am  not  sure  this  new  bill  strikes  it  prop- 
erly. I  am  sure  that  it  represents  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  system.  Let 
us  discuss  this  bill  and  attempt  to  im- 
prove it,  with  commonsense  and  without 
shouting  the  slogans  of  freedom  or  secu- 
rity. On  balance,  there  should  l>e  no  Ir- 


reconcilable conflict  between  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  national  security  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It  is  im- 
portant for  our  social  health  tliat  we 
reach  a  fair  resolution.  Rebecca  West  has 
pointed  out  that  the  worst  offense  of 
Maclean  and  Burgess  in  England  was 
"the  spreading  and  degrading  cloud  of 
doubt  their  flight  engendered.  It  followed 
that  suspicion  often  fell  on  people  who 
were  innocent."  Similarly,  in  this  coun- 
try the  source  of  much  of  Joe  McCarthy's 
support  was  the  apparent  indifference  to 
national  security  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority.  A  fair  and  effective  security 
program  can  prevent  this  sowing  of  mis- 
trust in  our  society. 

As  Rebecca  West  concludes  in  "The 
New  Meaning  of  Treason" — 

If  we  do  not  keep  before  us  the  necessity 
for  uniting  care  for  security  with  determi- 
nation to  preserve  our  liberties,  we  may  lose 
our  cause  because  we  have  fought  too  hard. 
Our  ta.sk  is  equivalent  to  walking  on  a  tight- 
rope over  an  abyss,  but  the  continued  sur- 
vival of  our  species  through  the  age*  shows 
that.  If  we  human  beings  have  a  talent.  It  Is 
for  tightrope  walking. 


THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  H    POFF 
OP  VIRGINIA 

«Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Richard  Poff  is  a  great  American,  who, 
by  today's  standards,  has  had  the  mis- 
foitune  of  being  from  the  South.  He  is 
a  man  of  integrity  and  character;  a 
learned  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  ju- 
dicial fairness,  well-versed  in  the  law 
and  a  firm  believer  in  upholding  tlie 
written  word  of  the  Constitution.  In 
short.  Richard  Porr  is  a  man  eminently 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  any  court 
in  the  land,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  because  Richard  Poff  is  not  .some- 
one who  has  attempted  to  placate  special 
interest  groups — and  you  here  know  who 
I  am  talking  about — and  because 
Richard  Poff  has  not  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  fringe  element  of  the  lib- 
eral establishment  and  has  not  become 
actively  engaged  in  so-called  civil  rights 
activities,  and  because  he  is  a  southerner, 
Richard  Poff  will  never  be  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  fact  by  the  stand- 
ards which  some  subscribe  to  today  an 
angel  would  have  a  pretty  poor  chance 
of  ever  becoming  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Something  is  tenibly  wrong  witli  our 
system  when  a  person  of  Richard  Poffs 
qualifications  cannot  be  a  member  of 
tliat  Court. 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me.  for  ex- 
ample, why  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  to  be  consulted  every  time  there 
is  a  vacancy  on  the  Court?  I  have  not 
found  anything  in  the  Constitution  which 
says  the  ABA  has  any  advise  and  consent 
authority  over  presidential  nomina- 
tions. 

I  think  tlie  time  has  come  in  this  coun- 
try when  we  should  consider  a  person's 
qualifications  without  basing  it  on  civil 
rights,  or  disqualifying  .someone  because 


he  is  from  the  South,  but  for  those  quaU- 
ties  which  would  make  for  a  good  Judge 
I  would  like  to  know  why  In  this  country 
southerners  are  considered  to  be  less  of 
a  citizen  or  any  less  of  a  person  merely 
because  he  has  had,  in  the  misguided 
opinions  of  some,  the  misfortune  of  being 
bom  and  having  lived  in  the  South. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
discrimination.  But  I  know  of  no  worse 
discrimination  than  that  which  is  evi 
denced  daily  against  persons  from  the 
South. 

There  are  those  few  who  have  called 
Dick  Poff  a  "racist.  "  I  know  Dick  Poff  is 
not  a  racist  and  so  do  you.  God  in  Heaven 
knows  that  Dick  Poff  is  not  a  racist.  The 
real  raci.sts  arc  those  who  call  Dick  Poff 
one. 

It  is  about  time  that  something  other 
tlian  civil  riglits  be  used  as  a  criteria  for 
persons  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  our  present  system  with  some 
of  the  standards  that  have  been  pi-e- 
scril>ed,  unless  they  were  active  in  civil 
rights,  I  doubt  if  even  George  Washing- 
ton or  Thomas  Jefferson  would  today  be 
acceptable  to  the  liberals,  and  the  special 
interest  groups  and  the  opinion  makers, 
because  they  too  were  botli  from  the 
South. 

EFFECTS  OF  FORCED  SCHOOL 
BUSING  EXTEND  TO  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS    IN    THE    NORTH 

( Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  f>ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks  and  include  extraneoui 
matter." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh-ginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  lower  Federal  com-t  has  de- 
nied tax  exemption  benefits  to  certain 
private  schools  which  do  not  accept  stu- 
dents of  all  races.  The  court  decision 
supports  a  policy  of  denial  of  tax  benefits 
to  such  private  schools  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Nixon  administration 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  castomary 
tax  benefits  are  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  such  schools. 

The  court  has  declared  that  it  would 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Crovernment  to  make  its  decision  appli- 
cable nationwide. 

There  are  many  private  schools  in  the 
North  that  would  fit  the  court's  no-bene- 
fits category  as  easily  as  do  any  in  the 
South.  Thu-s  a  new  offshoot  of  forced  in- 
tegration and  forced  school  busing  in- 
crea.ses  conflict  throughout  the  Nation 

A  constitutional  amendment  as  pro- 
posed in  House  Joint  Resolution  620,  of 
wiiich  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors,  is  nec- 
essary to  end  the  dissatisfaction  over 
forced  school  busing  which  is  spreading: 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  as 
lias  been  reported  in  the  public  press 
wltliin  tlie  last  .several  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
thLs  point  a  recent  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  relating  to  this 
matter ; 

Test  un    tSEOStiiAiiON  Academies  ' 
I  By  Lyle  Denniston) 

Unless  the  Supreme  Court  gives  it  a  way 
out,  tb«  Nixon  administration  has  a  new 
North-South  problem  over  racial  segregation 
In  schools. 
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This  time,  the  Issue  Involves  the  racial 
policies  of  private  schools.  It  grows  out  of 
an  exceptionally  clever  maneuver  by  a  lower 
federal  court. 

In  a  ruling  that  Is  on  its  way  to  a  test  In 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  special  three-judge 
court  here  posed  a  major  test  of  the  admin- 
istration's sincerity  In  enforcing  Its  year -old 
policy  on  the  ••segregation  academies. ■• 

That  policy  denies  tax  benefits  to  private 
schools  which  do  not  stand  ready  to  accept 
students  of  all  races.  Tax  exemption  for  the 
schools,  and  tax  deductions  for  donations  to 
them,  to-e  critical  to  their  survival. 

TTius,  if  the  no-benfflts  policy  is  enforced 
rigorously  mnd  nationally,  it  could  seriously 
impede  the  grovith  of  "white-only"  private 
academies  as  an  altemattie  to  integrated 
public  schools. 

The  new  judicial  decision  Insists  upon 
rigor  in  enforcing  that  policy  against  some 
schools,  but  It  leaves  the  administration  the 
option  of  confining  that  tough  approach  to 
private  schools  In  the  Deep  South,  or  extend- 
ing it  across  the  nation. 

By  Its  own  promise,  the  government  has 
sold  It  win  deny  tax  favors  to  any  avowedly 
segregationist  school  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  now  canvassing  15,000  schools  on 
their  admissions  policies.  There  will  not  be 
one  rule  for  the  South,  another  for  the 
North,  on  private  school  segregation,  offlclals 
Insist. 

Of  course,  that  promise  came  before  the 
three-judge  court  announced  its  ruling. 
Since  the  government  believed  that  no  court 
decision  was  necessary  to  see  that  the  no- 
beneflts  policy  was  carried  out.  it  undoubt- 
edly feels  that  the  bold  decision  that  did 
emerge  goes  too  far. 

At  the  moment,  however,  officials  have  not 
even  decided  whether  to  file  their  own  ap- 
peal In  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  three  Judges'  ruling.  But 
parents  of  private-school  children  already 
have  appealed,  so  a  test  Is  assured  whatever 
the  government  does. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  agrees  with  the  lower 
tribunal,  and  that  would  be  a  fairly  sound 
prediction,  then  the  North-South  dilemma 
becomes  a  real  one,  and  the  government  must 
commit  itself. 

The  lower  court.  In  a  burst  of  judicial 
creativity  of  a  kind  that  "strict  construction- 
ists" abhor,  has  worked  out  a  precise  legal 
formula  on  the  tax  status  of  segregation 
academies.  The  Ideas  are,  basically,  those  of 
the  opinion's  author  Judge  Harold  Leventhal. 

First,  the  court  ruled  that  the  federal  tax 
law  must  be  read  to  deny  any  favors  to 
schools  tha«  do  not  follow  the  "federal  pol- 
icy" on  desegregation.  That  would  be  a  bind- 
ing Interpretation,  and  the  federal  tax  col- 
lector would  have  no  chance  to  change  his 
mind  administratively  and  approve  tax- 
exempt  status  for  •'white-only"  schools. 

Bvit  more  Important,  the  lower  court  has 
defined  a  brand-new  category  of  private 
schools:  Those  which  were  set  up  Just  before 
or  just  after  a  court  order  requiring  inte- 
gration of  ne&rby  public  schools. 

Wher  there  Is  "reasonable  proximity"  be- 
tween a  desegregation  ruling  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  private  school,  that  school  auto- 
matically fits  Into  a  class  of  schools  wearing 
"a  badge  of  doubt"  over  their  right  to  federal 
tax  exemption,  the  Judges  declared. 

The  schools  In  that  group  cannot  even  be 
considered  for  tax  breaks,  the  court  held, 
unless  they  publicize — in  conspicuous  ways, 
aimed  at  minority  families  In  the  commu- 
nity— the  fact  that  they  will  accept  students 
of  any  race,  and  will  treat  all  students 
equally,  onoe  enrolled. 

Under  the  government's  year -old  approach, 
a  school '■  assurai^ces  of  an  open-art mlnslon 
policy  were  accepted  with  little  or  no  guar- 
Kntee  that  minorities  had  been  informed. 

The  lower  court  also  Imposed  special  re- 
porting   requirements    on    achoola    In    the 


"doubt  ■  category.  They  would  have  to  specify 
the  racial  makeup  of  their  student  bodies, 
their  new-student  applications  and  their 
faculties,  and  would  have  to  disclose  the 
names  of  their  founders  who  had  worked  to 
promote  school  segregation. 

Since  only  private  schools  in  Mississippi 
were  involved  in  the  test  case  before  It,  the 
lower  court  expressly  limited  Its  orders  to 
those  schools.  At  the  same  time.  It  insisted 
that  the  "principle"  of  the  ruling  was  not 
confined  to  that  state. 

The  government,  the  three  Judges  said, 
"would  be  within  its  authority  If  It  chose 
to  make  the  decision  applicable  nationwide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  private 
schooh  in  the  North  that  vould  fit  the 
court's  category  as  easily  as  do  those  in 
Mississippi,  and  Southern  people— always 
seiisltlve  to  racial  conditions  In  the  North — 
kno-s'thet.  (Italic  added.) 

Ill  Dixie,  then,  there  will  be  keen  Interest 
In  whether  the  administration  accepts  the 
lower  court's  challenge.  And  they  will  be 
watching,  Ir  particular,  how  the  new  federal 
tax  ccUcctor — Johnnie  M.  Walters— reacts. 
He  Is  from  South  Carolina. 


"ELECTION"  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and   include   extraneous   matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
cosponsor  of  the  privileged  resolution 
which  came  before  this  body  last  week 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fur- 
nish the  text  of  all  communications  per- 
taining to  the  Vietnamese  presidential 
"election."  I  can  only  express  my  deep 
regret  that  an  indepth  discussion  of  the 
proposal  did  not  take  place.  The  outcome 
of  tlie  October  3  tmcontested  "election" 
in  South  Vietnam  underlined  my  reasons 
for  actively  supporting  that  measure. 
Only  under  a  totalitarian  regime  does  a 
candidate  receive  over  95  percent  of  the 
votes  cast.  Thieu's  popularity  rivals 
Stalin's. 

Throughout  my  6  years  in  the  House, 
I  have  registered  my  opposition  to  our 
continuing  presence  in  Southeast  Asia, 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed similar  views.  We  could  not  jus- 
tify the  appropriation  of  funds  to  inter- 
vene in  a  civil  war.  We  could  not  justify 
sending  Americans  to  Vietnam  to  be 
killed.  We  came  to  believe  that  even  if 
information  were  pro'vided  to  furnish 
some  pragmatic  Justification  for  our  im- 
moral conduct  of  the  war,  that  most  of 
the  information  we  were  given  was  at 
best  misleading.  It  became  an  exercise  In 
finding  an  iota  of  truth  in  what  we  were 
told,  which  was  indeed  an  exhausting 
task. 

When  it  became  clear  that  there  were 
no  logistical  considerations  to  outweigh 
widespread  feelings  of  revulsion  to  our 
involvement  in  the  war,  we  heard  re- 
peatedly that  our  devastation  of  South- 
east Asia  would  insure  free  and  demo- 
cratic elections  in  South  Vietnam.  "Ves, 
we  could  guarantee  the  ideal  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy  in  that  country.  In 
passing,  I  must  admit  that  I  always 
found  this  a  contradiction  in  terms:  To 
guarantee,  we  would  have  to  intercede: 
were  we  to  intercede,  elections  would  not 
be  free. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  those  who 
felt  this  was  a  justifiable,  even  laudable 


objective.  The  events  surrounding  the 
presidential  nonelection  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  negated  tliis  excuse. 

In  recent  months,  we  in  Congress  ha\  e 
been  able  to  discern  that  the  United 
States  intervenes  in  the  machinations  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  at 
virtually  every  level.  With  such  over- 
whelming influence,  it  must  be  extremely 
embarrassing  that  this  administration 
was  not  successful  in  making  President 
Thieu  acquiesce  to  something  even 
vaguely  resembling  the  democratic  elec- 
toral process.  There  were  rumors  that 
General  Minh  was  offered  a  substantial 
sum  to  stay  in  the  race — 'with  the  great 
prospect  of  probably  losing  the  fixed 
election  and  the  consolation  that  he 
would  become  the  opposition's  leader  tra- 
der a  dictatorial  regime.  Vice  President 
Ky  was  finally  given  the  opportimity  to 
run,  but  he,  too,  reahzed  that  It  was  too 
late  to  salvage  the  election— his  partici- 
pation would  only  have  given  it  a  facade 
of  legitimacy.  In  view  of  the  above,  it  was 
not  surprising  the  opposition  forces 
shared  the  opinion  that  the  only  honor- 
able course  of  action  was  to  boycott  the 
"election." 

It  is  true  that  President  Thieu  gra- 
ciously consented  to  explain  how  one 
could  vote  "against"  him  accordingly  to 
the  new  election  law:  By  casting  an  ir- 
regularly marked  ballot  or  one  mutilated 
in  some  way.  Thieu  also  commented  that 
he  would  have  to  receive  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  total  votes  cast  to  remain 
in  power.  However,  it  was  widely  con- 
ceded that  he  had  enough  power  to  per- 
suade those  counting  the  ballots  to  give 
him  whatever  percentage  he  deemed  re- 
spectable— if  that  term  can  be  employed 
in  this  instance.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sults, it  seems  that  Thieu  indulged  in 
electoral  ••overkill  " — no  one  can  honestly 
believe  a  free  referendum  was  held.  A 
case  in  point  was  a  province  managed 
by  one  of  Thieu's  relatives  where  he  re- 
portedly received  99.67  percent  of  the 
votes. 

Apparently,  Ambassador  Bunker  at- 
tempted to  effect  a  reversal  of  President 
Tliieu's  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
presidential  nonelection.  Unfortunately, 
the  Ambassador  failed  in  that  endeavor. 
Yet,  President  Thieu  had  admitted  he 
could  not  continue  without  American 
military  and  economic  assistance.  Did 
the  administration  really  make  it  clear 
to  Thieu  that  it  would  not  recommend 
this  assistance  if  he  continued  to  flout 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  choice?  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  as  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
appropriate  such  funds,  we  have  the 
right  to  know  all  of  the  instructions  the 
Ambassador  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  in  this  regard,  his  re- 
sponses and  reports,  and  his  communi- 
cations with  Thieu,  Ky,  and  Minh.  The 
State  Department  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request  for  this  vital  back- 
ground knowledge. 

We  must  not  blindly  continue  appro- 
priating fimds  on  the  basis  of  vague  re- 
assurances. We  cannot  legislate  in  the 
national  interest  without  information. 
Most  of  all,  we  cannot  continue  to  sup- 
port a  corrupt  regime  in  South  Vietnam. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO  REM- 
EDY DEFECTS  IN  EXISTING 
HOMES 

<Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  introduce  for  appropriate  referral  a 
bill  which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
compensate  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  for  any  serious  defects  foimd  in 
the  homes  they  purchased  under  the 
PHA  section  235  and  221(d)(2) 
programs. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  providing  a  "de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family."  Now 
22  years  later,  not  only  have  we  failed 
in  reaching  thir.  goal,  but  recent  dis- 
closures show  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  reach  this  goal  have 
been  used  against  the  very  people  whom 
Congress  intended  to  benefit. 

In /he  past  year  and  a  half,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
problems  relating  to  the  quality  of  exist- 
ing housing  being  purchased  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  As  dramatically 
pointed  out  by  recent  newspaper  and 
other  media,  many  of  these  houses  have 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  slum 
housing.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
many  families  are  now  living  in  FHA  in- 
sured houses,  which  the  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection 
aptly  describes  as  "unfit  for  human 
habitation."  Most  of  these  families  were 
former  tenants  living  in  slum  dwellings 
who  desperately  sought  decent  housing. 
They  thought  that  by  buying  a  house 
through  the  Federal  Government  they 
would  finally  be  able  to  move  out  of  their 
former  ghetto  and  into  better  living  con- 
ditions, for  themselves  suid  their  chil- 
dren. ThejT-^K^e  able  to  purchase  these 
homes  under  the  FHA  section  235  pro- 
gram which  subsidizes  mortgage  inter- 
est rates,  and  under  section  221(d)(2), 
another  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram, which  assists  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  by  providing  liberalized 
payment  schedules. 

The  FHA  administration  of  both  these 
programs  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  to 
be  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  Many  of 
the  families  who  were  supposed  to  be  as- 
sisted now  find  themselves  in  conditions 
much  worse  than  those  in  which  they 
had  previously  lived.  The  so-called 
American  dream  has  literally  collapsed 
around  them.  The  pride  and  dignity  of 
owning  a  home  has  turned  into  frustra- 
tion, fear,  and  a  serious  health  and  safety 
hazard  to  themselves  and  their  families. 
Ironically,  and  Philadelphia  again  Is  an 
example,  people  have  been  prosecuted 
for  having  serious  housing  codes  viola- 
tions found  within  2  weeks  of  the  pur- 
chase of  their  FHA  insured  homes.  As 
tenants,  these  families  might  have  had 
some  place  to  turn  to  for  legal  recourse. 
Now,  they  have  nowhere  to  go.  Some 
have  spent  the  entire  winter  living  with- 


out heat  and  basic  utilities  and  now  face 
another  winter  ahead. 

The  question  we  must  ask  is  why?  The 
answer  is  not  simple  but  centers  around 
a  philosophy  and  an  attitude  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  FHA.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  section  235 
and    221(d)(2)    programs    were    estab- 


the  National  Housing  Act  contains  a  re- 
quirement that — 

To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section  a  mortgage  stiall  ...  be  secured 
by  property  on  wlilch  there  Is  located  a 
dwelling  .  .  meeting  the  requlremenu  of 
all  State  laws,  or  local  ordinances  or  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  public  health  or  safety. 


lished    to    expand    home    ownership    to     =['0«J^BJ^  °i»>"*"^e.  which  may  be  applicable 
those  who  have  been  formerly  excluded 


from  the  housing  market.  Yet.  recent  dis- 
closures concerning  these  programs  re- 
veal that  in  many  cases  they  are  being 
administered  with  a  totally  different  in- 
tent. The  purchaser  is  Ignored.  Although 
many  of  these  purchasers  are  buying 
their  first  home.  FHA  will  provide  no 
counseling  program  and  when  a  problem 
arises.  FHA  responds  by  telling  the  pur- 
chaser to  see  his  real  estate  broker.  In- 
spection of  properties  by  the  FHA  is  all 
too  frequently  shown  to  be  atrocious  with 


This  requirement  also  applies  to  the 
section  235  program;  yet  recent  dis- 
closures show  that  it  is  frequently 
ignored.  Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
be  required  to  compensate  the  owners  of 
homes  purchased  under  the  221(d)  (2)  or 
235  programs  if  the  homes  were  over  1 
year  old  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the 
defect  which  is  complained  of  is  one 
which  is  attributable  to  a  failure  of  the 
home  to  meet  State  or  local  housing  and 


conflicts  of  interest  prevailing  at  every     other  applicable  codes.  The  only  excep 


level.  Although  the  purchasers  are 
Ignored,  FHA  always  makes  sure  that 
the  economic  interests  of  the  speculator 
and  mortgage  companies  are  well  pro- 
tected. As  a  result,  the  poor,  desperate 
for  housing,  became  victims  of  unscrup- 
ulous speculators  and  mortgage  com- 
panies who  find  high  profits  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Con- 
gress passed  section  518<b)   of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  in  1970.  This  provision 
gave  section  235  purchasers  the  right  to 
apply  to  HUD  to  correct  serious  defects 
in   their  homes.   There  have,   however, 
been  many  difficulties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  new  section.  Certainly  vmtil 
very  recently  there  has  been  little  effort 
by  FHA  or  HUD  to  publicize  the  existence 
of  a  remedy  imder  518(b)   for  235  pur- 
chasers.   To    my    knowledge,    the    only 
notice  given  was  through  the  mortgage 
companies,  which  notice,  lower  income 
home  buyers  often  have  found  to  be  con- 
fusing, ineffectual  or  worthless.  Under 
these   procedures,    mortgage   companies 
have  also  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
filing  the  application  under  518 1 b) .  There 
is  a  clear  confiict  of  interest  here  because 
the  mortgage  company  was  usually  the 
partly  initially  responsible  to  determine 
if  required  repairs  were  completed.  In- 
direct communication  to  buyers  through 
mortgage   companies  in   lieu   of   direct 
contact  has  been  a  disturbing  symptom  of 
FHA's  avoidance  of  responsibility  to  the 
buyer. 

Through  maladministration  the  221  (di 
( 2 1  and  235  housing  programs  have  been 
given  a  notoriety  they  do  not  deserve. 
The  concept  of  home  ownership  for  the 
poor  is  vital  to  the  strengthening  and  re- 
making of  our  cities.  These  programs 
must  be  expanded  and  revitalized  and  in- 
competent and  callous  administration 
must  be  eradicated  for  the  poor  of  this 
coiintry  need  decent  housing  and  they 
need  it  desperately. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  achieve  this  purpose  by  compelling  the 
local  FHA  offices  to  administer  the  221  ( d) 
(2>  and  235  programs  in  compliance  with 
the  existing  law.  This  would  be  done  by 
speaking  to  these  local  officials  in  the 
only  language  that  many  of  them  seem 
to  understand — cold  cash.  Section  221  of 


tion  to  this  liability  would  be  ca.ses  where 
the  Secretary  could  show  that  the  defect 
complained  of  is  one  that  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

In  effect,  this  gives  the  lower-income 
home  buyer — the  one  who  suffers  most  if 
there  is  nonfeasance  or  malfeasance  at 
the  local  level — some  voice  in  policing 
local  FHA  operations.  He  can  complain, 
and  unless  HUD  can  show  his  complaint 
is  unjustified,  he  must  be  compensated. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  experience  over 
the  years  has  shown  that  a  measure  such 
as  this  is  necessary,  but  it  has  become 
clear  to  me  that  no  Secretary,  and  no 
FHA  Commissioner,  no  matter  how  ener- 
getic and  talented,  can  effectively  police 
local  FHA  operations  from  Wsishington. 
The  operations  of  that  agency  are  too 
vast  and  the  temptations  and  opportu- 
nities for  confiicts  of  interest  at  the  local 
level  are  simply  too  great.  It  is  a  tribute, 
perhaps,  to  the  integrity  and  competence 
of  the  vast  majority  of  local  FHA  of- 
ficials that  scandals  such  as  that  we  are 
now  experiencing  in  the  221(d)(2)  pro- 
gram in  Philadelphia  do  not  occur  more 
frequently,  but  when  such  scandals  do 
erupt,  they  tarnish  the  reputaMon  of  the 
entire  PHA  and  threaten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  programs. 

Forcing  the  FHA  to  pay  for  housing 
code  defects  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  defect  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
purchase  will  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
encouraging — if  not  requiring — local 
housing  code  enforcement  activities  with 
respect  to  FHA -insured  homes.  Local 
housing  code  officials  also  have  a  major 
role  to  play  in  protecting  unsophisticated 
purchasers  of  FHA-assisted  homes,  and 
it  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  protect  the 
FHA  from  liability  if.  in  fact,  there  is  an 
inspection  by  local  officials  showing  no 
code  violations  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
insurance  commitment. 

Another  effect  of  my  bill  would  be 
to  right  the  injustice  that  has  been  done 
to  those  who  have  been  bilked  into  pur- 
chasing slum  housing  under  the  221(d) 
i2)  and  235  programs.  To  my  mind,  it 
is  unconscionable  that  the  unsophisti- 
cated lower  income  home  buyer — the  per- 
son least  to  blame  and  least  able  to  afford 
It — should  also  be  the  one  to  bear  the 
burden    for    this    scandalous    situation. 
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Simple  equity  demands  that  those  who 
are  at  fault  be  the  ones  to  bear  the  bur- 
den. It  is  the  duty  of  the  FHA  to  help 
make  these  home  buyers  whole.  Where 
others  are  also  at  fault,  appropriate 
criminal  action  should  be  taken  and 
heavy  fines,  as  well  as  prison  terms, 
should  be  levied. 

Some  may  object  that  this  course  of 
action  will  be  expensive  to  the  FHA.  I 
can  a&s'ire  you  that  the  costs  will  be  far 
less  than  both  the  financial  and  human 
costs  of  foreclosures — and  foreclosures 
will  continue  at  an  accelerating  rate  if 
justice  for  these  homeowners  is  not 
quickly  forthcoming.  A  far  more  incal- 
culable cost  is  involved  here  also.  Noth- 
ing could  undermine  the  success  of  our 
housing  programs  more  effectively  than 
the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  FHA- 
assisted  "home  buyers"  pointing  with  bit- 
terness and  disillusion  at  their  aban- 
doned and  vandalized  FHA-held 
"homes."  This  should  not  and  must  not 
happen. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would 
provide  a  means  for  better  congressional 
oversight  in  these  programs.  Periodic  re- 
ports could  be  required  which  would  show 
just  how  much  the  FHA  has  to  pay  out 
to  compensate  past  home  buyers.  Im- 
proved administration  of  these  programs 
in  the  future  would  also  clearly  be  shown 
by  the  drastic  reduction,  if  not  elimina- 
ti  jn.  of  such  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  both  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Banking  £nd  Currency 
Committee  and  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  to  give  this  bill  their  most  serious 
consideration.  The  problem  it  addresses 
itself  to  is  most  serious  and  the  con- 
sequences of  insufficient  congressional 
action  in  this  area  would  be  tragic. 

A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures  to  com- 
pensate low-  and  moderate-Income  home- 
buyers  for  defects  In  FHA  mortgaged  homes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  a.^sembled .  That  sectfon 
518  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  any  property  Improved  by  a 
one-  to  four-family  dwelling  approved  for 
mortgage  Insurance  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
construction  which  he  finds  to  have  struc- 
tural defects,  to  make  expenditures  for  (1) 
correcting  such  defects,  (2)  paying  the  claims 
of  the  owner  of  the  property  arising  from 
such  defects,  or  (3)  acquiring  title  to  the 
property:  Provided,  That  such  authority  of 
the  Secretary  shall  exist  only  (A)  If  the 
owner  has  requested  assistance  from  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  fotir  years  (or  such 
shorter  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe) 
after  Insurance  of  the  mortgage,  and  (B)  If 
the  property  Is  encumbered  by  a  mortgage 
which  la  Insured  under  this  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1984.  The 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  expendi- 
tures and  payments  may  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  his  deci- 
sions regarding  such  expenditures  or  pay- 
ments, and  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
wblcb  the  same  are  approved  or  disapproved, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(b)  If  tbe  owner  of  any  one-  to  four- 
family  dwelling  which  Is  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  section  221  (d)  (2)  or  aec- 
tlon  335  at  this  Act,  and  which  Is  more  than 
one  year  old  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  Izuurance  commitment,  makes  applica- 


tion to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  one  year 
after  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage  (or,  in 
the  case  of  a  dwelling  covered  by  a  mortgage 
which  was  Insured  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection)  to  cor- 
rect any  structural  or  other  defect  of  the 
dwelling  attributable  to  a  failure  of  the 
dwelling  to  meet  applicable  State  laws,  or 
local  ordinances  or  regulations,  relating  to  the 
public  health  or  safety,  zoning,  or  otherwise, 
the  Secretary  shall,  with  all  reasonable 
promptness  make  expenditures  to  correct,  or 
compen.sate  the  owner  for,  such  defect,  xm- 
less  the  defect  Is  one  that  did  not  exist  on 
the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  Insurance 
commitment.  The  Secretary  may  require  from 
the  seller  of  any  such  dwelling  an  agreement 
to  rclmbur.se  him  for  any  pajinents  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  dwelling  " 


BOYCOTT  FRENCH-MADE  PROD- 
UCTS TO  HALT  EXPORTATION  OF 
HEROIN  TO  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  learned  that  Postmaster  General 
Bloimt  had  called  for  a  boycott  of  French 
goods  because  of  the  failure  of  France  to 
halt  the  exportation  to  this  Nation  of 
heroin  processed  in  France. 

I  applaud  the  Postmsister  General  for 
endorsing  a  position  I  took  in  June  of 
1970. 

It  is  reported  that  upward  to  90  percent 
of  the  heroin  that  enters  the  United 
States  is  processed  in  France  bringing 
death  sorrow,  and  disruption  to  our 
shores.  We  must  stop  it  and  stop  it  now. 
I  am  therefore  asking  you  to  support  this 
boycott,  in  a  resolution  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing today,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  demonstrate  the  courage  and  initia- 
tive to  do  what  obviously  our  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  not  done, 
insisting  that  the  French  halt  this  crim- 
inal activity  which  is  destroying  our 
society. 

As  most  of  you  know,  in  the  inner  cities 
imported  drugs,  heroin  has  not  only 
ruined  many  of  our  youth  but  has  also 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  police  departments  which 
threatens  the  very  stability  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  have  discussed  this  serious  ques- 
tion with  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Patrick  Murphy,  who  has  testi- 
fied before  the  Congress  asking  for  our 
support  and  legislation  to  curb  this 
deadly  drug  which  is  continuing  to  flow 
unchecked  into  our  cities. 

Again  I  ask  you  to  join  in  this  national 
boycott  against  imported  French  prod- 
ucts. A  fact  sheet  revealing  the  extent  of 
Prance's  lack  of  cooperation  is  made  a 
part  of  this  record.  I  believe  this  boycott 
of  French  products  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  economic  program  as  well  as 
the  full  employment  programs  of  our 
labor  leaders  who  ask  us  to  "buy  Amer- 
ican." 

Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  resolution  in 
the  r.EcoRD  a-  this  point;  other  facts  sup- 
poiiing  the  need  for  such  a  national  ef- 
fort of  this  kind,  and  the  full  statement 
of  Postmast  :r  General  Blount ; 


H.  Con.  Res.  419 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  there  should  be  a  boycott 
In  the  United  States  of  Prench-made  prod- 
ucts     until      the      President      determines 
France  has  taken  successful  steps  to  hnit 
the  processing  of  heroin  and  Its  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States. 
Whereas  heroin  addiction  has  reachea  epi- 
demic proportions  across   the   United  Stat.-s 
and  In  our  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  Prance  Is  the  center  for  the  proc- 
essing of  most  of  the  heroin  smuggled  into 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Franco- American  agreeme;-.t 
of  February  26,  1971,  on  cooperation  In  the 
area  of  narcotics  has  not  led  to  the  closing 
of  any  of  the  clandestine  narcotics  labora- 
tories In  France;   and 

Whereas  the  French  Government  has  made 
inadequate  attempts  to  stop  International 
drug  traffic  in  Its  own  countrj-;  and 

Whereas  American  officials  have  provided 
the  French  Government  with  the  names  c-f 
leading  French  drug  processors  and  smugglers 
who  still  have  not  been  arrested:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Imported  near- 
ly »1  billion  worth  of  goods  from  France  \n 
1970;   and 

Whereas  American  tourists  spent  $160  mil- 
lion in  France  In  1970;  and 

Whereas  between  1946  and  1969  the  United 
States  gave  France  •9.415.900.000  In  economic 
and  military  aid:    Now.  therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  American  people  should 
boycott  all  French-made  products  until  such 
time  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  the  Government  of  France 
has  taken  successful  steps  to  stop  the  proc- 
essing of  heroin  within  its  borders  and  to  stop 
the  Illicit  transport  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States. 

Fact  Sheet  Prepared  by  Congressman 
Rancel — Frances  Lack  of  Enforcement 
1  France  is  the  country  where  the  major- 
Hy  of  the  heroin  illegally  entering  the  United 
States  is  processed.  Labs  which  do  the  proc- 
essing are  centered  primarily  in  Marseilles, 
due  to  the  availability  of  shipping  faculties. 
Other  labs  are  believed  to  exist  in  the 
Le  Havre  and  Paris  areas.  Arthur  K.  Watson, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  France  has  stated.  •'These 
laboratories  we  believe  have  operated  in  the 
Marseilles  region  of  Prance  with  little  in- 
terruption since  1935." 

2.  French  police  have  closed  only  13  clan- 
destine labs  In  20  years.  The  PoUce  Judlciare 
have  failed  to  locate  and  rftid  any  labi  or 
warehouses  since  the  Fall  of  1969. 

3.  Despite  tlie  February  26.  1971,  signing 
of  a  Franco-American  agreement  of  cooper- 
ation on  narcotics,  there  have  still  been  no 
raids  on  clandestine  laboratories  in  France 

4.  John  CusaJ^,  E^uropean  desk  chief  of 
BNDD  has  estimated  that  between  8  and  12 
labs  are  currently  operating  In  the  Mar- 
seUles  area  alone. 

5.  Cusak  charged  on  August  26.  1971. 
"Right  now  there  are  In  Marseilles  three  or 
four  big  shots  of  the  drug  racket  who  feel 
secure,  fortified  with  their  bank  accounts, 
their  connections  and  the  respect  that  sur- 
rounds them." 

6.  Congressman  Morgan  Murphy  (D-IU.) 
and  Robert  Steele  (R-Conn.)  have  reported 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
the  names  of  the  leaders  of  tbe  Marseilles 
drug  traffic.  The  name*  mentioned  were 
•Jean  and  Dominique  Venturl.  Marcel  Fran- 
clsi.  Antolne  Guerlnl  and  Joseph  Orsinl" 

7.  On  September  1,  1971.  regional  leaders 
of  the  PYench  national  union  of  customs  of- 
ficials charged.  "There  is  a  very  Influential 
underworld  In  Marseilles  which  had  and  still 
has  politlcail  protection." 

8.  Francois   Le   Mouel.    new   head    of   tbe 
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French  Narcotics  Bureau,  despite  the  pre- 
sentation of  names  to  him,  has  denied 
knowledge  of  who  Is  processing  heroin  in 
Prance. 

9.  Despite  an  Increase  of  shipping  from  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  the  number  of  customs 
agents  has  dropped  from  940  In  1950  to  870 
in  1971,  according  to  Claude  Oravagna,  a 
spokesman  for  the  customs  union. 

10.  The  occasional  seizures  of  heroin  by 
US.  Ciistoms  officials,  such  as  the  discovery 
of  96  pounds  of  pure  heroin  worth  (12  mil- 
lion In  April,  1971.  hidden  In  an  automobile 
shipped  from  Le  Havre  are  an  Indication 
that  French  police  and  customs  personnel  are 
falling  to  take  decisive  action  against  the 
producers  of  Illicit  heroin. 

11.  Despite  France's  promised  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  as  of  September  15,  1971,  It 
had  not  made  Its  payment. 

News  Release  or  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Octo- 
ber 4.   1971 

Dallas. — Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M. 
Blount,  warning  that  drug  abuse  has  reached 
a  critical  stage,  called  on  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Institute  a  boycott  of  all  French  goods 
In  an  effort  to  force  French  authorities  to 
take  more  effective  action  against  the  flow 
of  heroin  Into  the  United  States. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Individual 
American  citizen  cannot  have  a  role  In  the 
war  against  the  International  drug  traffic.  " 
Blount  said.  •"Why  should  the  American  peo- 
ple buy  French  goods  when  an  estimated  80'; 
of  the  heroin  which  finds  Its  way  into  this 
country  and  Into  the  bloodstreams  of  our 
young  stlU  comes  from  France?" 

"If  the  American  people  decided  to  boycott 
French  goods  and  did  so  until  tht  cost  of  the 
boycott  exceeded  the  benefits  of  the  drug 
traffic  out  of  Marseille,  then  greater  efforts 
might  be  taken  to  end  that  trafHc,"  he  said 
Noting  that  drug  abuse  Is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  left  to  the  federal  government 
alone,  the  Postmaster  General  suggested  a 
boycott  as  something  citizens  can  do  on  their 
own  to  combat  the  problem. 

Mr.  Blount's  comments  on  the  trafficking 
In  narcotics  came  during  a  ceremony  In 
which  he  dedicated  a  new  postal  stamp  de- 
signed to  draw  attention  to  America's  drug 
problem. 

He  particularly  focused  on  Prance  as  being 
a  major  source  of  illegal  heroin  for  the  blg- 
tlme  International  narcotics  peddlers. 

"While  drug  abuse  Is  on  the  Increase  In 
other  nations.  Annerlca — of  all  the  countries 
In  the  world — Is  the  nation  with  the  largest 
drug  problem,"  Mr.  Blount  said. 

This  situation  exists,  he  said,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  does  not  grow  the 
poppy.  In  those  nations  where  It  Is  grown,  the 
addict  problem  Is  negligible,  he  said. 

"Now  we  don't  grow  It.  and  we  don't  man- 
ufacture It.  and  yet  despite  this,  we  have  the 
largest  population  of  heroin  addicts  In  the 
world."  Mr.  Blount  said. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  explanations 
about  why  people  persist  In  taking  drugs  and 
marijuana — "the  war.  the  bomb,  the  new 
life  style,  and  so  forth" — fall  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

■"It  Isn't  so  much  that  none  of  these  ex- 
planations make  sense,  as  It  Is  that  they  sim- 
ply don't  matter,"  Mr.  Blount  said. 

"We  need  a  whole  lot  less  emphasis  on 
trying  to  find  out  why  people  have  a  desire 
to  take  drugs,  and  a  whole  tot  more  emphasis 
on  why  they  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
them. 

"We  need  less  sociological  conjecture  and  a 
lot  stronger  enforcement  procedures. 

"This  Is  why."  he  said,  "the  problem  can- 
not t>e  left  with  the  federal  government.  It 
simply  cannot  deal  with  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  when  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  state,  municipal  and  local  levels"  as  well. 

Mr.  Blount  said  the  new  postal  stamp  Is  a 


step  toward  educating  people  to  the  gravity  of 
the  drug  situation. 

"The  stamp  we  dedicate  today  Is  an  un- 
usual one  for  a  commemorative  stamp."  he 
noted.  "It  Is  not.  In  fact,  a  commemorative 
stamp  at  all. 

"It  Is.  rather,  a  warning,  a  plea  for  help, 
and  a  call  to  the  American  people  to  take 
every  step  to  lift  up  those  who  have  fallen 
under  the  use  of  drugs,  and  to  strike  down 
those  who  profit  from  the  misery  of  others — 
who  have  brought  others  Into  the  use  of 
drugs." 

The  vertical,  eight-cent  stamp  carries  the 
message  "Prevent  Drug  Abuse."  It  depicts  a 
young  girl  in  loneliness  and  despair  from  the 
consequences  of  drug  dependency. 

Remarks  by  Postmaster  General  Winton  M 

Blount.   Dntjc   Stamp  Dedication.  Dallas. 

Tex..  October  4.  1971 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
this  afternoon.  I  say  that  with  some  qualifi- 
cation— our  purpose  here  Is  not  a  pleasant 
one.  but  there  Is  satisfaction  in  believing  that 
the  effort  we  are  engaged  in  today  may  have 
a  positive  effect  on  a  problem  of  grave  con- 
cern to  our  country. 

America  is  a  nation  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated, from  the  very  beginning,  to  Its  young. 
Men  have  fought  and  died  for  American 
liberty — so  their  children  might  be  free. 
Parents  have  worked  and  struggled  and  de- 
nied themselves  to  provide  advantages  to 
their  children  which  they  themselves  never 
had  Life  In  a  better  neighborhood,  educa- 
tion in  better  schools,  higher  education,  a 
start  in  life  on  a  higher  economic  rung. 

Our  society  Is  adjusted  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  children;  our  economy  is 
adjusting  to  accommodate  them;  even  our 
political  system  Is  opening  to  provide  a  place 
for  them.  And  certainly,  all  these  things  are 
justified —  for  our  youth  are  the  wealth  of 
our  Nation. 

And  yet.  despite  the  great  emphasis  on  the 
best  Interests  of  our  children,  at  no  lime  In 
our  history  have  the  young  people  of  Ameri- 
ca been  under  a  greater  threat  than  they  are 
today.  That  threat  comes  from  the  menace 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

President  Nixon  has  very  clearly  acknowl- 
edged the  danger  of  this  menace  and  has 
taken  very  strong  and  comprehensive  steps 
to  deal  with  It.  He  has  asked  for  more  strin- 
gent and  far-reaching  laws  to  combat  drugs 
in  the  area  of  enforcement.  And  he  has 
brought  to  the  government  a  man.  who  is 
probably  the  best  equipped  man  in  the 
country — Dr.  Jerry  Jaffee — to  deal  with  the 
drug  problem  through  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. 

Both  these  efforts  are  going  forward,  and 
both  are  showing  progres* — sometimes  It  Is 
only  the  slim  satisfaction  of  learning  what 
still  has  to  be  learned,  or  of  disproving  what 
was  thought  to  be  trtie;  This  Is  slow  progress, 
but  It  Is  going  on. 

In  other  areas,  spectacular  progress  has 
been  made.  With  the  assistance  and  the  dip- 
lomatic encouragement  of  the  United  States. 
Turkey — which  Is  the  largest  opium  producer 
In  the  world — has  agreed  to  atop  cultivating 
the  poppy.  This  is  a  very  substantial  accom- 
plishment, and  a  very  large  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  speak  on  various  occasions  around  the 
coxintry.  I  frequently  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  matter  of  putting  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  running  this  Nation  back 
where  it  belongs — with  the  American  people. 

If  there  is  anyone  more  concerned  with 
seeing  this  come  about  than  I  am.  It  Is  Pres- 
ident Nixon  himself.  He  was  talking  about 
"power  to  the  people"  before  the  so-called 
militants  and  other  pseudo-revolutionaries 
ever  came  along. 

It  Is  difficult  to  know,  at  this  point,  what 
effect  the  effort  to  get  power  out  of  the  hands 


of  the  Federal  Government  and  back  to  the 
States  and  the  jjeople  Is  having.  I  think  It 
is  felt  by  many  that  this  Is  an  optional  mat- 
ter, that  they  have  a  choice — that  they 
can  choose  to  run  their  own  lives  as  they 
wish  or  let  the  Government  do  It.  And  they're 
in  no  hurry  to  make  a  decision. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  drug 
abuse  Is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  left  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with  alone. 
Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  the  decision 
to  let  Washington  worry  about  it  is  a  decision 
to  let  the  drug  addicts,  the  drug  pushers,  and 
the  big-time  International  narcotics  traf- 
fickers destroy  the  Nation  we  have  created 
and  preserved  and  made  great  for  our 
young — and   to  destroy  our  young  as  well. 

Drug  abu.se  is  a  problem  of  the  most  criti- 
cal dimensions.  While  drug  abuse  Is  on  the 
Increase  in  other  nations,  America — of  all 
the  countries  In  the  world — Is  the  nation 
with  the  largest  drug  problem.  Consider  what 
this  means  just  in  the  area  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. The  United  States  does  not  grow  the 
poppy;  in  those  nations  where  It  Is  grown — 
those  nations  which  produce  opium — the  ad- 
dict population  Is  negligible. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  heroin — 
which  is  a  derivative  of  morphine,  which  in 
turn  comes  from  opium.  The  production  at 
heroin  Is  a  laboratory  process  which  Is  carried 
out  abroad — Prance,  as  we  know.  Is  a  major 
source  of  Illegal   heroin,  for  example. 

Now  we  don't  grow  it.  and  we  don't  manu- 
facture it.  and  yet  despite  this,  we  have  the 
largest  population  of  heroin  addicts  in  the 
world  Consider  what  that  suggests  about  the 
size  of  the  problem  of  marijuana — which 
can  be  grown  here,  and  which  is  grown  In 
abundance  on  our  borders.  Consider  what 
this  suggests  ubout  the  size  of  the  problem 
stemming  from  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines and  other  pills  which  we  do  manu- 
facture here,  and  which  our  young  people 
have   relatively   easy   access   to. 

There  Is.  of  course,  much  uneasiness  over 
the  fact  that  the  problem  exists  and  there 
Is  deep  concern  as  well  over  why  the  problem 
exists  Drug  addiction  is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  consistently  baffled  and  dismayed  the 
sociologists. 

First.  It  was  thought  that  drug  addiction 
was  a  ghetto  problem  because  of  the  misery 
and  the  boredom  of  ghetto  dwellers.  And 
this  made  sense,  because  there  Is  certainly 
enough  misery  and  boredom  In  the  ghettos 
to  explain  a  resort  to  drugs. 

But  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  prob- 
lem has  moved  to  the  "nice"  neighbor- 
hoods -  to  the  suburbs.  The  case  for  misery 
and  boredom  was  lost  here.  While  the  prob- 
lem in  the  suburbs  had  and  has  qualitative 
and  quantitative  differences,  it  was  still  a 
drug  problem — and  these  differences  are 
being   elliTilnated. 

For  example,  where  pills  and  marijuana 
ssem  once  tf  have  been  the  preferred  method 
of  "turning  on,"  heroin  usage  Is  on  the 
lncrea.se  now. 

There  have  been  other  explanations — the 
war,  the  bomb,  the  new  life  style,  and  so 
forth.  It  Isn't  so  much  that  none  of  these 
explanations  makes  sense,  as  it  Is  that  they 
simply  don't  matter.  We  need  a  whole  lot 
less  emphasis  on  trying  to  find  out  why 
people  have  a  desire  to  take  drugs,  and  a 
whole  lot  more  emphasis  on  why  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  them. 

We  need  less  sociological  conjecture  and  a 
lot  stronger  enforcement  procedures. 

This  is  why  the  problem  cannot  be  left 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  simply 
cannot  deal  with  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude when  it  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  State,   municipal   and   local    levels. 

Whatever  other  responsibllitlea  Amer- 
icans may  choose  to  relinquish  to  the 
Federal  Government,  they  just  cannot  and 
must  not  relinquish  responsibility  for  the 
lives   of   their   children.    It   Is   Inconceivable 
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to  me  that  we  have  not  seen  stronger  local 
action  on  this  account. 

The  pusher  at  your  local  high  school — 
and  It  Is  almost  a  statistical  certainty  that 
there  Is  at  least  one — that  pusher  is  trying 
to  destroy  your  child.  There  can  be  no 
action  too  strong  and  no  penalty  too  harsh 
for  those  who  would  take  young  and  im- 
pressionable children  In  the  morning  of  their 
lives  and  seek  to  wreck  those  lives — and  to 
do   it   for   profit. 

Because,  make  no  mistake,  despite  all  the 
reasons  we  have  heard  for  the  drug  prob- 
lem— social  or  economic  disadvantages,  po- 
litical despair,  and  the  rest  of  it — the  over- 
riding reason  why  the  problem  persists  and 
grows  Is  because  it  Is  a  big  business  and 
there  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  money  In 
It.  It  Is  an  International  business,  and  this 
Nation  Is  being  victimized  by  those  nations 
which  overlook  the  production  and  export  of 
Illegal  drugs  from  their  territory  into  our 
own. 

I  am  and  always  have  been  a  businessman, 
and  I  know  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
kill  a  business  that  makes  money — whether 
It  is  legal  or  Illegal.  It  takes  strong,  con- 
certed, comprehensive,  and  absolutely  ruth- 
less action  at  all  levels  to  do  the  job.  The 
sooner  the  American  people  recognize  this, 
the  sooner  they  are  as  prepared  to  take  inde- 
pendent, private  action  as  they  are  to  let 
the  Federal  Government  act.  the  better  off 
our  country  will  be 

Because  this  is  a  matter  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  take  a  hand  in.  One  citizen  effort 
which  has  been  very  successful  Is  called 
TIP — for  Turn  In  a  Pusher.  The  TIP  pro- 
gram provides  a  bounty  to  anyone  who  re- 
ports a  drug  pusher  when  the  report  results 
In  a  conviction.  This  has  been  done  in  areas 
In  Florida,  and  I  know  it  is  being  done  now 
In  areas  of  Northern  Virginia  Just  outside 
the   District   of   Columbia. 

I  think  the  program  should  be  taken  up 
everywhere.  It  must  inevitably  succeed,  be- 
cause not  only  does  Information  come  from 
private  citizens,  but  It  Is  virtually  certain 
that  it  will  come  from  within  the  drug  cul- 
ture as  well.  A  Junkie  will  sell  his  mother 
for  money,  and  pushers  will  sell  each  other 
out  to  eliminate  competition. 

In  other  efforts,  particularly  in  the  ghet- 
toes.  private  groups  go  about  combating 
drugs  by  taking  private  action  against  traf- 
fickers. It  Is  appropriate,  it  Is  to  be  hoped, 
and  to  be  expected  that  those  who  are  most 
di\maged  by  the  trade  should  strike  back 
the  hardest. 

Other  methods  will  suggest  themselves  to 
responsible  Americans.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Individual  American  citizen  cannot 
have  a  role  in  the  war  against  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Private  citizens  can  make 
themselves  felt  laeyond  our  borders.  Why.  for 
example,  should  we  Import  FYench  goods — 
cars,  clothing,  food  and  such — why  should 
the  American  people  buy  these  goods  when 
an  estimated  80',  of  the  heroin  which  finds 
Its  way  into  this  country  and  into  the  blood- 
streams of  our  young  still  comes  from 
Prance? 

If  the  American  people  decided  to  boycott 
French  goods  and  did  so  until  the  cost  of 
the  boycott  exceeded  the  benefits  of  the  drug 
traffic  out  of  Marseilles,  then  greater  effort 
might  be  taken  to  end  that  traffic. 

I  call  on  the  American  people  to  institute 
a  boycott  of  all  French  goods  now — until  the 
French  clean  up  this  cesspool  with  which  our 
young  are  being  contaminated. 

Flnsdly.  a  major  step  toward  a  solution  of 
this  matter  must  Involve  education  of  our 
people,  and  communication  with  them — not 
all  are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
nor  of  Its  widespread  nature.  It  Is  In  this 
area  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Is  particu- 
larly well-equipped  to  help. 

The  stamp  we  dedicate  today  Is  an  un- 
usual one  for  a  commemorative  stamp.  It  Is 
not.  In  fact,  a  commemorative  stamp  at  all. 


It  Is  rather  a  warning,  a  plea  for  help,  and  a 
call  to  the  American  people  to  take  every 
step  to  lift  up  those  who  have  fallen  under 
the  use  of  drugs  and  to  strike  down  those 
who  profit  from  the  misery  of  others — who 
have  brought  others  into  the  use  of  drugs. 

This  stamp  is  a  vertical  eight-cent  stamp, 
designed  by  Miggs  Burroughs  of  Westport. 
Connecticut,  based  on  a  concept  by  K.  Gard- 
ner Perlne  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  It  depicts  a  young  girl  In 
a  posture  of  loneliness  and  despair — reflect- 
ing the  consequences  of  drug  dependency. 
Its  purpose  is  clearly  written  on  the  stamp. 
It  Is  to  "Prevent  Drug  Abuse."  And  we  dedi- 
cate it  now  with  a  fervent  hope  that  it  will 
accomplish  its  purpose. 


MISINFORMATION    FROM    EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
in "lude  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  informa- 
tion given  to  Congress  on  export-import 
volumes  in  both  product  and  dollar  vol- 
ume is  confusing  in  most  cases  and  de- 
liberately misleading,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  dealing  \vith  tariffs 
and  customs  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

For  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  tried  every  avenue  trying  to  get 
definite  facts  and  figures,  either  by  State, 
di.':trict,  or  even  national  totals,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  any  figures 
that  in  any  way  resemble  other  sets  of 
statistics  from  various  departments. 

Recently  I  received  a  communication 
dated  September  8.  1971.  from  Henry 
Kearns,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  one  of  many  such  com- 
munications I  receive  from  the  great 
number  of  internationally  oriented  or- 
ganizations, saying  that  their  studies  re- 
veal and  I  quote: 

The  Twenty-First  District  of  Pennsylvania 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  export  volume  and  the  Eximbank 
has  been  Instrumental  In  this  achievement. 
In  the  calendar  year  1970,  total  exports  from 
your  general  area  supported  by  Exlmbank's 
programs  reached  $124,522,572  from  »63.827,- 
900  In  1969. 

This  struck  me  as  being  a  little  off-base 
.since  in  1969  this  Nation  had.  according 
to  figures  given  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people,  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor  that 
was  larger  than  in  1970.  As  a  result  of  my 
questioning  their  figures  and  the  general 
t^ne  of  their  letter,  which  compares  to 
other  such  letters  from  governmental  or- 
ganizations. I  asked  Mr.  Kearns  to  give 
me  the  particulars  on  my  coimtry.  which 
is  the  25th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  read  you 
their  answer  to  my  inquiry : 

I  will  attempt  to  partially  answer  your 
questions  at  this  time,  and  as  further  infor- 
mation is  developed  by  our  staff  we  will  make 
it  available  to  you.  As  you  may  understand, 
the  practice  of  Identifying  the  actual  origin 
of  exports  Is  not  a  completely  exact  science: 
We  must  use  available  information  compari- 
sons— not  analyses.  Of  course,  major  sup- 
pliers can  be  identified  and  some  major  users 
of  Eximbank  have  furnished  lists  of  subcon- 
tractors. From  this  Information  and  from 
the  changes  that  take  place  In  trade  com- 
position, we  are  able  to  arrive  at  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  reasonably  accurate  esti- 


mates of  the  exports  covered  by  some  aspect 
of  Eximbank  financing.  You  will  recall  that 
our  programs  Include  direct  loans,  guarantees 
on  loans  made  by  banks,  export  credit  insur- 
ance, and  the  discount  of  credits  made  avail- 
able by  private  banks. 

The  "general  area"  referred  to  In  our  letter 
Is  that  of  Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  terri- 
tory; however,  we  have  been  unable  to  Iden- 
tify by  Congressional  District  as  such. 

This  is  the  tone  and  temper  of  all  of 
the  replies  you  receive  when  you  inquire 
into  the  specifics  of  international  trade. 

Of  course,  the  people  in  the  25th  Dis- 
trict believe  that  we  exported  $124,522.- 
572  in  calendar  year  1970  from  the  in- 
formation Mr.  Keam  gives;  therefore, 
they  agitate  for  free  trade.  However,  the 
25th  District  and  surrounding  area  has 
a  problem  or  unemployment,  and  consid- 
ering the  manner  in  which  unemploy- 
ment is  counted  they  have  the  greatest 
number  of  nonproducing  nonworkine 
persons  that  I  have  known  in  my  40  years 
of  political  experience. 

The  flipures  on  agriculture  attempt  to 
show  that  the  U.S.  agricultural  economy 
depends  on  exports  and  it  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  our  balance  of  payments 
if  our  trade  policies  had  more  restrictive 
covenants.  However,  in  looking  at  report 
figures,  I  discovered  that  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  in  excess  of  $9  billion,  but 
with  a  breakdown  in  the  product  ex- 
ported we  find  that  less  than  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  total  was  nonsubsidized  prod- 
ucts, which  means  that  the  profit,  if  any, 
was  undershaved  by  the  taxpayers'  con- 
tributions of  subsidies. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  that  tells 
of  a  store  that  sells  three  pairs  of  shoe- 
laces for  10  cents.  When  the  storekeeper 
is  approached  by  his  competition  and 
asked  how  he  can  afford  to  sell  at  that 
price,  since  he  pays  4  cents  a  pair  for  the 
shoelaces,  he  is  told  that  the  volume  he 
sells  makes  it  possible.  Japan  operates  on 
this  philosophy.  She  buys  over  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  American  agricultural 
products,  but  we  fail  to  realize  that  a 
fairly  high  percentage  is  paid  for  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  subsidies  in  cotton  and 
wheat  and  other  products. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  call  upon 
our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
do  a  job.  which  I  imagine  they  may  hesi- 
tate to  do,  and  that  is  to  hold  a  series  of 
on-site  hearings  both  here  and  abroad, 
if  necessary,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  effect 
of  international  trade  on  American  pros- 
perity and  well-being.  Unfortunately,  my 
own  committee  only  has  jurisdiction  of 
job  displacement  and  this  appears  to  be 
a  minor  consideration  to  the  President, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  State 
Department. 

However,  when  Jack  Anderson,  who  is 
not  exactly  a  free  trader,  notes  that 
•'United  States  Foreign  Aid  Hurts  Work- 
ers in  America."  and  James  Reston  says 
•'Hong  Kong  Gathers  Rosebuds  While  It 
May" — the  rosebuds  being  American 
jobs — and  Ray  Moseley  says  "United 
States  and  Japan:  Troubled  Alliance" 
and  when  unnamed  writers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  say  "Neighbors  Wary  of 
Japanese  Forces"  and  "Up  Prom  the 
Ruins  of  War,  Japan  Is  the  Third 
Wealthiest  Nation  on  Earth,  '  unemploy- 
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ment  is  not  a  minor  problem  and  It  Is 
time  to  do  something  about  our  trade 
policies. 

I  can  personally  develop  the  military 
angle  since  I  say  the  Japanese  forces  and 
they  compare  with  our  forces  in  both 
mobility  and  training.  The  headline  titles 
I  quoted  are  just  one  page  of  editorials 
of  one  newspaper  in  1  day.  Multiply  this 
by  millions  of  lines  and  printed  words, 
oral  arguments,  and  discussions  In  the 
United  States  on  our  trade  policies  and 
you  will  get  a  broader  picture  of  the 
international  trade  dilemma. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  WILBUR  D. 
MILLS  BEFORE  THE  BLUE  KEY 
NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY.  UNI- 
VERSITY  OP   GEORGIA 

•  Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  a  speech  by  the  Honor- 
able Wn.BUR  D.  Mills  i  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  evening  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  the  chairman  of  Uie  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  ad- 
dressed the  Blue  Key  National  Honor 
Society  of  the  University  of  Georgia  at 
Athens. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  Mills  I  made  a  very  pro- 
found statement  on  the  challenges  fac- 
ing our  American  institutions  today  and 
the  challenges  tliat  likewise  face  the 
students  in  their  academic  life  today.  I 
want  the  membership  of  this  body  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  that  state- 
ment and  Include  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows. 

Remarks   of  Hon    Wilbur  D.   Mills 

It  gives  me  a  great  personal  pleasure  to 
appear  tonight,  because  I  have  long  been  an 
adnilrea-  of  the  Blue  Key  Society.  Your  funda- 
mental tenet  that  a  belief  In  Ood  should  be 
j>erpetuftted  and  Intensified — your  theme 
that  the  United  States  government  must  be 
both  supported  and  defended — and  your  goal 
to  preserve  the  established  Institutions  of 
our  society  and  the  principles  of  (»(x>d  citi- 
zenship, should  be  echoed  by  every  thinking 
American. 

I  am  proud  that  my  alma  mater.  Hendrix 
College,  has  had  a  Blue  Key  chapter  for  some 
30  years,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  47  years 
of  devotion  to  your  principles  and  your  rec- 
ognition of  those  who  aumd  for  them. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  fact  that 
Blue  Key  was  not  established  at  Hendrix 
during  my  undergraduiite  days.  On  the  one 
liand.  I  would  have  striven  for  the  recog- 
nition which  goes  with  the  conferring  of  the 
Blue  Key-  on  the  other  hand.  I  was  sporeU 
the  critical  application  of  your  criteria  for 
membership  Looking  back,  perhaps  It  is  Just 
as  well. 

Your  support  of  our  American  msllLulious 
Is  particularly  critical  totlay.  when  the  via- 
bility of  those  Institutions  Is  being  chal- 
lenged to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

Events  we  read  about  In  the  news  everv  dav 
provide  ready  examples: — the  Mylal  affair 
and  Its  impact  on  the  military; — the  bussing 
decrees  and  their  Impact  on  public  schools;  — 
the  Vietnam  War  and  Its  Impact  on  the  con- 
cept of  separation  of  powers  and  the  deter- 
mination of  foreign  policy.  The  list  Is  end- 
less. The  ability  of  our  institutions  to  meet 


these  pressures  and  to  adapt  to  them.  Is  of 
crucial  Importanoe  to  the  future  of  America. 
Central  to  all  tbeM  ewnta  Is  oa«  common 
factor — radical,  even  violent  change! 

The  enormous  advances  In  technology  and 
the  rapidly  changing  patterns  of  life  In 
America  produce  a  constant  demand  that  our 
Institutions  respond  to  accommodate  these 
changes.  This  process  has  been  going  on 
apace  throughout  our  history.  However,  a 
disturbing  by-product  of  this  process  has 
developed  In  recent  years:  the  reverence  for 
change  as  some  kind  of  a  panacea,  good  In 
and  of  Itself,  which  Is  Invariably  equated 
with  progress. 

Sonie  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
.serious  problems  which  challenge  America 
have  -somehow  transformed  this  genuine  con- 
cprn  in  to  an  attack  on  existing  institutions 
in  our  society.  They  charge  that  these  insti- 
tutions represent  the  status  quo— and.  .since 
to  them  the  current  slate  of  the  nation  is 
unacceptable — the  Institutions  themselves 
are  to  blame  and  must  fall.  Unfortunately, 
change  Itself  thus  becomes  the  primary  goal. 
Solution  of  the  real  problems  Is  relegated  to 
a  goal  of  .secondary  lmf>ortance 

The  fallacy  and  danger  of  this  logic  are 
obvious.  Most  of  our  problems  also  exist  in 
practically  all  societies  throughout  the 
world — societies  which  have  vastly  different 
social  Institutions  and  cultural  patterns 
They   are  not   unique   to   America 

What  Is  unique  Is  that  America  has  led 
mankind's  struggle  for  the  better  life  and  in 
the  process  has  become  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  country  on  earth.  We  have 
always  used  our  skills,  resources,  and  initla- 
llve  to  overcome  the  most  In.surmounlable 
problems  without  resorting  to  a  destruction 
or  denial  of  the  Institutions  that  conferred 
these  benefits.  We  have  always  used  the 
fruits  of  these  Institutions  to  better  o\ir 
condition.  These  very  Institutions  have  sur- 
vived and  grown  because  they  hac  the  flexi- 
bility and  willingness  to  adapt  and  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people — not  their  own 
Man  has  always  been  the  master  In  Amer- 
l<-a. 

It  Is  clear  that  most  Americans  dont  .sub- 
scribe to  the  destructive  approacli  in  the 
name  of  progress.  Such  an  extreme  attitude 
is.  however,  symptomatic  of  a  fear  which 
ha.s  enveloped  much  of  society. 

And  fear  stems  from  despair  that  Amer- 
ica -as  we  know  It — can  no  longer  overcome 
the  problems  which  11  Is  facing.  This  is  a 
supreme  irony.  Americans  have  a  material 
wealth  and  standard  of  living  unparalleled  in 
tlie  history  of  the  world.  We  have  made  tre- 
mendous advance.s  In  medicine,  space  ex- 
ploration, communications,  and  production 
of  food  and  goods.  We  have  conquered  the 
dread  four  horsemen  of  ancient  times.  Yet 
this  same  civilization  Is  demoralized  and 
panicked  because  It  cannot  find  an  instant 
solution  to  all  of  the  age-old  problems  of 
mankind.  Racism,  urban  deterioration,  ever- 
expanding  welfare  rolls,  hunger  in  the  midst 
of  plenty — these  are  conditions  which  have 
been  allowed  to  fester  for  decades.  But  we 
have  turned  our  atteniion  toward  these 
problems,  and  what  do  we  tlnd?  Our  charac- 
teristic optiml.sm  has  been  replaced  by  frus- 
tration and  despair,  our  determination  by 
impatience  and  Intolerance 

Instant  solutions  are  demanded  by  many, 
but  none  are  instantly  forthcoming  Any  ac- 
tion which  Is  taken  Is  not  enough  or  .soon 
enough.  But  this  Is  not  a  unanimous  assess- 
ment. A  ma.ss  polarization  of  attitude  and  re- 
spon.se  has  emerged  in  our  land.  Yet  a  lack 
of  faith  or  conviction  in  o\ir  ability  to  over- 
come our  problems  seems  to  be  common  to 
all.  Those  on  one  side  reject  the  values  and 
Institutions  that  they  identify  with  a  society 
that  they  fear  la  unwilling  to  right  its 
wrongs.  The  other  side,  fearing  that  society 
18    unable   to  do  so.   responds  by    lashing  out 


at  proponents  of  change  and  blindly  defend- 
ing the  existing  values  and  loatitutlons  of 
society  and  ignoring  or  denying  the  existence 
of  any  problems. 

Lret  us  not  become  so  concerned  with  the 
need  to  eliminate  the  grievances  and  injus- 
tices we  see  around  us  that  we  destroy  the 
means  by  which  we  hope  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. Let  us  not  work  ourselves  Into  such 
an  hysteria  for  reform  that  we  forget  what 
Illness  we  .set  out  to  cure. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  Incident  related  to 
me  by  a  young  law  .student  who  does  volun- 
teer legal  aid  work.  He  was  acting  as  coun- 
.sel  for  a  group  of  undergraduate  student.s 
who  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  university 
for  occupying  the  President's  oflflce  during 
a  student  demonstration.  This  demonstra- 
tion had  been  staged  to  publicly  protest  cer- 
tain events  of  national  concern  which  oc- 
curred last  spring  not  connected  with  that 
particular  university.  During  the  course  of 
ii  meeting  held  lo  discuss  an  appeal  of  the 
disciplinary  action  tt)ken^|gainst  them,  they 
ijogan  expressing  thrtr  disappointment  that 
tiieir  action.s  had  not  accomplished  very 
much  At  this  point  one  of  their  leaders 
ironically  rea.ssured  them  that  their  senti- 
ments were  uncalled  for — that  their  efforts 
had  Indeed  had  a  great  Impact.  He  announced 
that  he  had  Just  learned  that  $1'2  million 
111  alumni  pledges  had  been  withdrawn  be- 
cau.se  of  their  actions.  The  group  respontled 
to  this  news  with  cheers,  laughter,  and  ap- 
plause 

My  first  reaction  to  this  story  was  to  query 
as  to  whose  actions  had  been  the  mo.st  Irra- 
tional or  counterproductive — the  alumni  who 
had  cut  off  the  university  from  desF>erateiy 
needed  funds  because  twenty  students  oc- 
cupied .-in  office — or  the  students  who  feel 
that  they  can  cure  the  ills  of  society  by 
preventing  a  college  president  from  carry- 
ing out  hlr.  duties.  1  was  later  struck  by  the 
realization  that  the  real  significance  of  this 
Incident  was  that  these  young  people  had 
equated  Impact  with  success,  regardless  ol 
the    nature    of    that    Impact. 

Are  the  conflicting  Interests  and  groups 
m  our  society  desUned  to  become  more 
polarized,  thereby  reducing  their  potential 
ability  lo  make  constructive  contributions  to 
society?  To  avoid  this  catastrophe,  we  mii.st 
learn  again  to  balance  the  conflicting  in- 
terests. We  owe  our  very  existence  as  a  na- 
tion to  our  i:>a8t  ability  to  adjust  our  differ- 
ences regardless  of  the  depth  of  the  diversity 
America  is  too  large,  its  population  too  di- 
verse, its  p!(;blems  too  complex,  to  allow  any 
one  group  to  demand  Instant  and  total  sub- 
mission to  Its  Judgment  and  wishes.  No  one 
group  has  all  the  right  answers.  In  fact,  a 
democracy  is  supposed  to  be  an  accommoda- 
tion  of    the    various   divergent   views. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  lack  of  faith  in  exist- 
ing insiitution-s  Is  not  the  only  bond  between 
conflicting  groups  and  forces  In  our  society 
Let  us  hope  that  those  who  would  seek 
change  for  its  own  sake  will  not  prevail 
l>et  us  hope,  instead,  that  we  will  have  pro- 
gressive, caicfully-reasoned,  effective  and 
bene(Ui;tl  change  based  upon  the  facts,  the 
needs  and  tlie  priorities  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

The  problems  facing  our  country  .should  be 
of  common  concern  to  all  of  us  The  ques- 
tion which  must  be  answered  Is  what  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  means  of  attacking 
them.  I  believe  that  the  biislc  institutions 
which  have  brought  us  this  far  hold  the 
answer 

Our  free  eiiterprl.se  system  has  proven  it- 
self to  be — and  provides — our  greatest  hope 
of  developing  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion to  fill  the  needs  of  an  every  expanding 
population  while  at  the  same  time  decreas- 
ing and  minimizing  environmental  pollution 
and  protecting  the  quality  of  life. 

A   strong   family   unit   provides  the   surest 
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means  of  Inatllllng  in  our  young  a  respect 
for  the  rights  and  property  of  others.  And 
we  know  that  this  same  strong  famUy  unit 
gives  us  our  greatest  strengths  and  pleasures. 

And  what  could  be  a  more  effective  channel 
to  give  man  a  renewed  commitment  to  peaoe 
and  brotherhood  than  our  churches  and 
synagogues? 

Is  all  this  merely  patriotic  rhetoric?  Does 
all  the  evidence  say  that  our  institutions  are 
failing  to  respond  and  adjust  to  these  prob- 
lems? I  don't  think  so.  Clearly  no  revolu- 
tionary changes  can  or  have  taken  place  over- 
night, but  progress  Is  being  made.  Examples 
of  institutional  response  to  our  most  press- 
ing problems  abound.  Recently  one  huge  cor- 
poration (Xerox)  announced  a  plan  whereby 
each  of  its  employees  could  take  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  order  to  enable  him  to  work 
on  social  problems  of  his  choosing  while  he 
Is  still  in  his  prime.  Many  businesses  have 
Implemented  minority  hiring  programs,  and 
the  country's  largest  corporation  (GM)  has 
named  its  first  Black  to  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. Educatlonat#nktlXutlons  now  give  spe- 
cial consideration  In  admissions  policies  to 
the  underprivileged.  Mass  advertising  cam- 
paigns reveal  the  fierce  competition  to  de- 
velop the  least  polluting  product — particu- 
larly soaps  and  gasoline.  Educational  Institu- 
tions at  all  levels  have  greatly  expanded 
curricula  Into  areas  of  current  concern. 

The  samples  are  endless.  None  of  them, 
standing  alone  appears  to  be  very  significant, 
and  many  would  argue  that  they  are  but 
token  responses.  However,  they  do  reveal 
that  institutions  have  the  resources,  tech- 
nology, power,  flexibility,  and  willingness  to 
attack  the  problems  we  must  overcome.  They 
al.so  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  all  of  our 
Institutions  to  public  opinion. 

Management  has  at  long  last  recognized 
that  Labor  should  be  given  a  "stake  In  the 
game  ".  Our  Federal  tax  laws,  which  I  like 
to  regard  as  enlightened,  make  this  possible 
through  Investment  In  an  employer's  stock 
by  a  qualified  employees'  trust.  The  stock  can 
then  eventually  be  distributed  to  the  em- 
ployee beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  giving  each 
one  a  caplttd  Investment  in  the  business — a 
second  Income  by  way  of  dividends  on  the 
stock — and  a  unity  of  purpose  between  Labor 
and  Management,  translated  from  the  phil- 
osophical to  the  practical. 

This,  then  Is  the  need  of  our  times — a 
new  morality  In  economics.  Reaching  to- 
ward this  new  morality  demands  that  we 
employ  our  resources  to  maximize  our  ca- 
pacity for  economic  growth.  Our  resources 
are  not  unlimited — we  cannot  achieve  all  our 
aspirations  at  once  and  overnight.  We  must 
recognize  this  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals, 
and  It  Is  Immoral  for  us  to  delude  our- 
.selves  or  those  whose  needs  are  so  pressing 
Into  thinking  that  we  can.  As  we  look  to 
the  Federal  government  more  and  more  for 
effective  action  on  those  many  fronts  which 
have  previously  been  the  domain  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,  we  must  be  con- 
stantly on  our  guard  against  the  creation  of 
a  ■coercive  society."  We  must  not  uin  the  bat- 
tle but  lose  the  var. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  highest  morality 
available  to  man  lies  In  devising  social  and 
economic  systems  that  help  the  people  to 
realize  their  potentials.  To  take  one  ex- 
ample, our  welfare  goal  must  be  to  Increase 
the  ability  of  the  poor  to  contribute  to  so- 
ciety through  the  means  of  Income  supple- 
ments— rather  than  having  the  means  be- 
come the  end.  with  the  Income  supplement 
doing  no  more  than  keeping  body  and  soul 
together  while  perpetuating  the  role  of  the 
poor  as  second  class  citizens. 

I,  for  one.  am  confident  that  these  Insti- 
tutions under  which  America  has  become  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  will  not  fall 
us  now.  Let  us  exhibit  a  renewed  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems working  through  these  Institutions   Let 


us  not  be  ashamed  of  ottr  values,  traditions 
and  accomplishments  because  we  suddenly 
begin  to  focus  our  attention  on  our  shortcom- 
ings. Let  us  not  stampede  toward  change  for 
its  own  sake.  Let  us  recognize  our  problems 
and  get  to  work. 

If  I  Judge  correctly  the  philosophy  of  the 
Blue  Key  Society,  you  would  subscribe  to 
this  basic  premise. 


THE  CONSUMER   PROTECTION   ACT 
OF   1971 

I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  w  as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1971.1 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  and  Mr. 
HoRTON,  as  Members  of  the  House  may 
know,  the  Rules  Committee  as  cleared 
for  floor  action  H.R.  10835  on  October 
12  and  13,  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1971.  'Which  will  provide  clear  and 
definite  protection  to  the  consumer  and 
help  rid  the  marketplace  of  practices  and 
conditions  which  have  been  so  detrimen- 
tal to  the  legitimate  sector  of  our  busi- 
ness system.  Most  importantly,  it  will 
help  insure  that  the  Federal  Government 
carries  out  the  intention  of  Congre.ss  ex- 
pressed in  many  statutes  to  assist  the 
consumer  in  getting  full  value  for  his 
dollar. 

In  essence  the  bill  does  the  following: 

First.  Continues  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  gives  it  a  statutorj'  ba.se. 
Its  principal  function  will  be  to  assist  tlie 
President  in  coordinating  the  often  di- 
verse and  overlapping  consumer  pro- 
grams of  the  numerous  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  to  make  more 
effective  such  programs. 

Second.  Creates  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  which  will 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers  in 
proceedings  being  conducted  by  other 
Federal  agencies — and  In  certain  cases 
the  courts — where  such  interests  may  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  results  of 
those  proceedings. 

Third.  Sets  up  a  Consumer  Advisor>' 
Council  to  be  composed  mainly  of  private 
citizens  who,  through  this  mechanism, 
will  furnish  the  input  from  the  consum- 
ing public  into  the  activities  and  policy 
formulations  of  the  office  and  agency. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  authorize : 
Programs  of  consumer  education  and 
and  information;  procedures  for  han- 
dling consumer  complaints  and  making 
those  complaints  available  to  the  public; 
a  limited  amoimt  of  product  testing  in 
connection  with  the  consumer  repre- 
sentation and  safety  fimction  and  the 
dissemination  of  test  results;  and  con- 
tinuing studies  of  household  product 
safety. 

The  bill  also  requires  all  Federal  agen- 
cies in  taking  actions  within  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

The  bill  also  contains  safeguard  provi- 
sions prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  informa- 
tion and  requires  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
cedures in  carrying  out  its  objectives. 


I  have  sent  each  Member  of  the  House 
a  copy  of  our  committee  report — House 
Report  No.  92-542 — which  explains  m  de- 
tail the  contents  of  the  bill  and  the 
reasons  it  was  supported  by  the  commit- 
tee. There  follows  herewith  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  which  should  be  helpful : 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  H.R.  10635, 

THE  Consumer  Protection  Act  or   1971 

Sectio^i  1.  The  short  title  ■will  be  the  ■Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971 ." 

Section  2 — Statement  of  findings  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  Inadequately  represented  and  protected 
within  the  Federal  Government:  and  that 
vigorous  representation  and  protection  of 
consumer  Interests  are  essentlaJ  to  the  fair 
and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free  market 
economy. 

TITLE    I      OFFICE    OF    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

Section  101 — Establishm.ent.  An  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  Is  established  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  be  headed 
by  a  Director  and  seconded  by  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector. tKJth  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
section  would  give  a  statutory  foundation  to 
the  existing  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  es- 
tablished under  Executive  Order  11583,  dated 
February  24,  1971. 

Section  102 — PouTr,9  and  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  Is  given  the  administra- 
tive powers  and  responsibilities  ordinarily 
conferred  upon  agency  heads,  such  as  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel.  In- 
cluding experts  and  consultants.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  and  administrative 
expense  laws;  appointment  of  advisory  com- 
mittees; promulgation  of  rules  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions:  delegation  of  au- 
thority; making  agreements  with  and  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  other  Federal.  State  and 
private  agencies. 

The  Director  Is  required  to  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  to  the  Congres.s 
a  comprehensive  report  of  activities  of  the 
Office.  Including  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  and  an  evaluation  of  se- 
lected major  consumer  programs  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Federal  agf-ncies.  upon  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, are  to  provide  to  the  Office  services 
and  other  support,  and  are  to  supply  Infor- 
mation to  the  Office  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate.  Reimbursement  for  such 
assistance  will  be  governed  by  existing  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Section  103 — Functions  of  the  Office  The 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
will  be  to — 

(  1  I  assist  the  President  In  coordinating  the 
programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  relating  to 
consumer  Interests; 

(2 1  encourage  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  Federal  con- 
sumer prograrrvs; 

(3)  assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  considered  by  Federal  agencies  both  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  the  operation 
of  programs: 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency: 

I. 5)  advise  Federal  agencies  on  progrrams 
and  activities  relating  to  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  means  by  which  consumer  pro- 
grams can  be  improved; 

(7|  conduct  conferences  and  Investiga- 
tions on  consumer  problems  not  duplicative 
of  other  Federal  agencies; 

(8)  encourage  and  participate  In  consumer 
education    and    counseling    programs; 

(9)  support  and  coordinate  research  lead- 
ing to  Improved  products,  services  and  con- 
sumer information; 

(10)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
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»nd  local  governments  In  protection  of  con- 
sumer interests; 

(11)  coopermte  with  uid  assist  private  en- 
terprise In  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
consumer  Interests: 

(12)  publish  In  a  Consumer  Register  or 
In  other  suitable  form  the  actions  of  Federal 
agencies  and  other  useful  Information  In 
non-technical  language:  and 

(13)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  all  Its  activities. 

Section  104 — TTans/er  of  A3$ets  arul  Per- 
sonnel. The  pMWMinel  and  other  assets  of  the 
Office  of  Oonaumer  Affairs  and  of  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Committee  both  established 
by  Executive  Order  11583  dated  February  24. 
1971,  as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be 
employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  In  connec- 
tion with  any  function  granted  to  the  Office 
or  to  the  Council  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  transferred  respectively  to  said  Of- 
fice or  Council. 

TITLE    n.    CONSVMER   PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Section  20l—Eatabli3h7nent.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  l»  established  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  In  the  Executive  Branch 
to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  and  sec- 
onded by  a  Deputy  Administrator,  both  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  conflrmed 
by  the  Senate.  Employees  of  the  Agency  may 
not  engage  in  business  or  employment  or 
have  interests  Inconsistent  with  their  offi- 
cial responsibilities. 

Section  202 — Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  is  slven  the 
usual  administrative  p>owers  and  responsi- 
bilities conferred  upon  other  Federal  agency 
heads,  such  as  appointment  and  supervision 
of  personnel,  Including  experts  and  consult- 
ants. In  accordance  with  the  civil  service  and 
administrative  expense  laws;  appointment  of 
members  of  advisory  committees,  promulga- 
tion of  rules  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions; delegation  of  responsiblUtles;  entering 
into  contracts;  and  obtaining  the  support  of 
other  Federal.  State  and  private  agencies, 

The  Administrator  shall  transmit  annually 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  activities  of  the  Agency, 
including  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  an  evaluation  of  selected  major  con- 
sumer programs  of  each  Federal  agency. 

Federal  agencies,  upon  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, are  to  provide  to  the  Agency 
services  and  other  support,  and  are  to  furnish 
Information  to  the  Agency  as  may  be  neces- 
saj-y  and  appropriate.  Reimbursement  for 
such  assistance  is  subject  to  exlslnig  pro- 
visions of  law. 

Section  203 — Functions  of  the  Agency.  Tlie 
functions  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  be  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, to  promote  and  protect  the  Interesl.s 
of  consumers,  and  to — 

(1)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  the  courts  a.s 
authorized; 

(2)  in  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibilities 
under  section  207  (relating  to  product  test- 
ing), support  and  encourage  research  studies 
and  testing  leading  to  better  understanding 
and  Improved  products,  services,  and  infor- 
mation: 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Congres.s 
and  the  President: 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
sponslbllliles  which  Is  of  Interest  to  con- 
sumers; 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  needs.  Interests 
and  problems  of  consumers  which  do  not 
significantly  duplicate  similar  activities  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  keep  appropriate  commlttaes  of  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all  Its 
activities;  and 


(7)  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Section  204 — Repretentation  of  Consumert. 
This  section  authorlzas  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  represent  the  lnt«re8tB  of 
consumers  In  proceedings  conducted  by  other 
Federal  agencies  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  (6  U.S.C. 
551.  et  seq.)  and  In  actions  pending  before 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Rjtlemaking  and  adjudications 

If  the  Agency  finds  that  the  result  of  such  a 
proceeding  before  a  Federal  agency  niay  sub- 
stantially affect  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  that  the  Interests  of  consumers  may  not 
be  adequately  protected  unless  the  Agency 
does  participate  or  Intervene,  and  If  the 
Agency  flies  In  the  proceeding  and  Issues 
publicly  a  written  statement  setting  forth 
such  findings  and  also  stating  concisely  the 
specific  Interests  of  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected, then  the  Agency  as  a  matter  of  right 
may — 

(1)  participate  In  any  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing (Other  than  one  for  Internal  operations) ; 

(2)  intervene  as  a  party  ajid  enter  an  ap- 
pearance (in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
agency's  rules  of  practice  and  procedure)  In 
any  adjudicatory  proceeding  if  it  Is  not  one 
seeking  primarily  to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture. 

Adiudication  primarily  leading  to  fines,  pen- 
alties or  forfeitures  and  court  actions  when 
Federal  Government  a  party 
With  respect  to  an  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing before  a  Federal  agency  which  does  .seek 
primarily  to  Impcxse  a  flue,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, or  to  an  action  before  a  court  of  the 
United  States  In  which  the  U.S.  or  a  Federal 
agency  l.s  a  party  and  which  in  either  case  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Agency  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  may  be  .substantially  af- 
fected, the  Agency  may.  upon  Its  own  motion 
or  at  the  request  of  the  officer  charged  with 
presenting  the  ca.se  for  the  Federal  agency  or 
the  United  States,  transmit  relevant  Infor- 
mation or  evidence.  Furthermore.  In  the  dls- 
crfjtlou  of  the  agency  or  court,  the  Agency 
may  appear  as  amicus  curiae. 

Court  revieic  of  agency  deri.nons 
The  Agency  Is  also  authorized  ( 1 )  to  inter- 
!  f7ie  as  a  party  in  a  rotirt  rei  icu.-  of  a  rule- 
making or  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  where 
it  had  already  participated  or  intervened  in 
the  Federal  agency  proceeding;  and  (2)  to 
in.-<titute  a  review  In  a  competent  court  of 
F.iu-h  a  Federal  agency  proceeding  If  a  Judicial 
review  is  otherwise  accorded  by  law.  If  the 
Agency  had  not  Intervened  or  participated  In 
the  Federal  agency  proceeding  It  may  also 
intervene  In  or  institute  an  action  for  court 
review  of  the  Federal  agency's  action  if  it 
could  have  Intervened  below  and  If  the  court 
finds  that  (1)  the  agency  actions  may  ad- 
versely alTect  consumers  and  (2)  the  Inter- 
esf.s  of  conatimers  are  not  otherwise  ade- 
qiiately  represented  In  the  actions.  If  law 
or  Federal  agency  rvilcs  so  require,  the 
Agency  must  petition  for  a  rehearing  or  re- 
c^nsltleratlon  before  seeking  to  Institute  a 
review  proceeding. 

Request  to  initiate  a  proceeding 
Tlie  Administrator  of  the  Agency  Is  further 
authorized  to  request  another  Federal  agency 
to  initiate  a  proceeding  or  take  such  other 
actions  as  It  may  be  authorized  to  take  when 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  interests  of 
consumers.  If  the  Federal  agency  falls  to 
take  the  action  requested,  it  is  required  to 
notify  the  Agency  promptly  of  the  reasons 
for  It-s  failure  to  do  so  and  such  notification 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Orders  for  witnetsea  and  information 
In  order  to  assist  the  Agency  in  its  func- 
tions  involving   representation    and    to    pro- 


vlds  It  with  necessary  Information  when  the 
Agency  has  become  a  party  to  a  proceeding 
befors  another  Federal  agency.  It  may  re- 
quest that  Federal  agency  to  Issue  and  the 
Federal  agency  shall  issue  orders  within  its 
powers  and  subject  to  the  usual  rules  of 
relevance  and  scope  for  the  copying  of  docu- 
ments, papers  and  records,  summoning  of 
witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  submission  of  Information  In  writing. 

Appearances  by  Agency 
Appearances  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  Federal  agency  or  court  proceed- 
ings shall  be  in  the  Agency's  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qvialified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  that  the 
Agency  direct  and  control  Its  own  represen- 
tation of  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

No  interventions  in  State  or  local  proceeding.-! 
This  legislation  gives  the  Agency  no  au- 
thority to  "intervene  "  In  proceedings  before 
State  or  local  agencies  and  courts.  But  the 
Agency  la  not  prohibited  from  communicat- 
ing with  Federal,  State  or  local  agencies  in 
other  manners  not  Inconsistent  with  law  or 
agency  rules. 

Section  205 — Processing  Consumer  Com- 
plaints.—  The  Agency  shall  receive,  evaluate, 
develop,  act  on  and  transmit  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  or  non-Federal  entitles  com- 
plaints concerning  actions  or  practices  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. Whenever  the  Agency  may  (a)  re- 
ceive or  (b)  develop  on  Its  own  Initiative 
such  complaints  or  other  Information  that 
may  Involve  the  violation  of  Federal  laws, 
agency  rules  or  court  decrees,  It  shall  (a) 
take  such  action  as  may  be  within  its  author- 
ity (for  example,  investigation)  or  (b) 
promptly  transmit  such  complaints  or  other 
Information  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cy. If  the  latter,  It  shall  ascertain  the  action 
taken  by  that  agency.  It  shall  also  promptly 
notify  the  party  against  whom  the  complaint 
has  been  made. 

The  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public  docu- 
ment room  In  which  the  complaints  will  be 
available  for  Inspection.  However,  a  com- 
plaint would  only  be  listed  and  available 
for  Inspection  (a)  If  the  complainant  had  not 
requested  confidentiality,  and  (b)  after  the 
party  complained  against  has  had  60  days  to 
comment  on  the  complaint  and  such  com- 
ment, when  received.  Is  displayed  together 
with  the  complaint,  and  (c)  the  entity  to 
which  It  has  been  referred  has  had  60  days 
to  notify  the  Agency  what  action  It  Intends 
to  take  on  the  complaint. 

Section  206 — Consumer  Information  and 
Services.  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to  de- 
velop on  Its  own  Initiative,  gather  from 
other  sotirces — both  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral— and  disseminate  In  effective  form  to 
the  public,  information  concerning  Its  own 
functions;  Information  about  consumer 
products  and  services  and  Information  about 
problems  encountered  by  consumers  gener- 
ally, including  those  commercial  and  trade 
practices  which  adversely  affect  consumers. 
All  Federal  agencies  which  possess  Infor- 
mation which  would  be  u.seful  to  consimiers 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
both  the  Agency  and  the  Office  In  making; 
such   Information  available   to  the  public. 

Section  207 — Product  Testing  and  Result.'^ 
The  Agency  Is  directed  to  encourage  and 
support  through  both  public  and  private  en- 
titles the  development  and  application  of 
methods  and  techniques  for  testing  mate- 
rials, mechanisms,  components,  structures 
and  processes  used  In  consumer  products 
and  for  Improving  consumer  services.  It  shall 
make  recommendations  to  other  Federal 
agencies  on  research  which  would  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  consumers. 

The  Agency  Is  also  directed  to  Investigate 
and    report    to   Congress   on    the   desirability 
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and  feaslMIltT  of  establishing  a  National 
Consumer  Information  Foundation  which 
would  administer  a  voluntary,  self-support- 
ing tof  program  (similar  to  the  "Tel-Tag" 
program  of  Oreat  Britain)  under  which  any 
manufacturer  of  a  non-perishable  consumer 
product  to  be  sold  at  retail  could  be  author- 
ized to  attach  to  each  copy  of  such  a  tag, 
standard  In  form,  on  which  would  be  found 
Information  based  on  uniform  standards,  re- 
lating to  the  performance,  safety,  durability 
and  care  of  the  product. 

This  section  directs  all  Federal  agencies 
possessing  testing  facilities  to  perform 
promptly  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
within  their  capabilities  such  tests  as  the 
Administrator  may  require  In  connection 
with  his  representation  function  or  the  pro- 
tection of  consumer  safety.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances expeditious  handling  of  testing 
requests  would  clearly  be  required.  The  pro- 
visions of  law  usually  governing  reimburse- 
ment for  services  would  apply. 

This  bin  forbids  a  Federal  agency  engaged 
in  testing  products  under  this  section  or  the 
Administrator  from  declaring  one  product  to 
be  better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other 
product. 

The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  review 
periodically  products  which  have  been  tested 
to  assure  that  such  products  and  resulting 
Information  conform  to  the  test  results. 
Note,  however,  that  section  209  below  pro- 
hibits certain  dlsclosvires  and  protects  trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  business  and 
financial  data. 

Section  208 — Consumer  Safety.  The  Agency 
shall  conduct  studies  and  investigations  of 
the  scope  and  adequacy  of  measures  employed 
to  protect  consumers  against  unreasonable 
risks  or  Injuries  which  may  be  catised  by 
hazardous  household  products.  It  should 
consider  Identifying  categories  of  hazardous 
household  products  and  the  extent  to  which 
Industry  self-regvilatlon  affords  protection. 
Such  studies  and  investigations  should  not 
duplicate  activities  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Section  209 — Prohibition  Against  Certain 
Disclosures.  Any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
created  by  this  legislation  Is  forbidden  to 
disclose  to  the  public 

(1)  Information  (other  than  complaints 
listed  and  available  for  inspection  under  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act)  in  a  form  which  would 
reveal  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  n  person  and 
privileged  and  confidential;  or 

(2)  Information  received  from  a  Federal 
agency  when  such  agency  has  notified  either 
of  the  instrumentalities  created  by  this  Act 
that  the  Information  Is  within  the  exceptions 
to  the  availability  of  Information  In  5  U.S.C. 
552  and  the  Federal  agency  has  determined 
that  the  information  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  This  latter  prohibi- 
tion would  make  it  clear  that  no  agency  or 
Instrumentality  created  by  this  Act  could 
serve  either  purposely  or  inadvertently  as  a 
conduit  for  information  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  Federal 
agencies  to  release  any  information  to  in- 
strumentalities created  by  the  Act  the  dis- 
closure of  which  Is  prohibited  by  law. 

In  releasing  Information,  except  In  court  or 
agency  proceedings,  three  provisions  are  ap- 
plicable: 

( 1 )  Data  concerning  consumer  products 
and  services  Is  to  be  made  public  only  after 
It  has  been  determined  to  be  accurate  and 
not  within  the  categories  enumerated  In  5 
U.S.C.  552. 

(2)  In  disseminating  test  results,  or  other 
information  where  product  names  may  be 
disclosed  It  shall  be  made  clear  that  not  all 
products  of  a  competitive  nature  have  been 
tested.  If  such  Is  the  case,  and  that  there 
IS  no  Intent  to  rate  the  products  tested  over 
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those  which  were  not  tested  or  to  Imply  that 
products  tested  are  superior  to  those  not 
tested. 

(3)  Additional  Information  which  would 
affect  the  faimesa  of  Information  previously 
disseminated  will  be  promptly  disseminated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Section  210 — Procedural  Fairness  Require- 
ments. In  the  exercise  of  varlotis  powers  con- 
ferred the  Agency  shall  act  pursuant  to  rules 
Issued,  after  notice  and  oppwrtunlty  for  com- 
ment by  Interested  persons  In  accordance 
with  admlnlstratlTC  procedures  required  by 
5  use.  563  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures—rulemaking.  This  is  to  assure  fair- 
ness to  all  affected  parties  and  provide  op- 
portunity for  comment  on  the  projxjsed  re- 
lease of  product  test  data,  containing  product 
names,  prior  to  such  release. 

TITLI  ni 

Section  301 — Consumer  Advisory  Council. 
A  Consumer  Advisory  Council  will  be  estab- 
lished, composed  of  15  members  appointed 
for  staggered  terms  of  5  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  vrtll  not  be  a  constituent  part  of 
either  the  Agency  or  the  Office  but  will  work 
closely  with  them  both. 

The  Council,  whose  members  are  to  be  ex- 
perienced In  consumer  affairs  and  will  be 
compensated  when  actually  performing  their 
duties,  will  advise  the  Administrator  and  the 
Director  on  matters  relating  to  the  consumer 
Interest.  Including  means  for  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Agency  and  Office  and  the 
effectlvene.ss  of  Federal  consumer  programs 
and  operations. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  or  his  designee  will  serve  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  and  pro- 
vide needed  staff  assistance  and  facilities. 

Section  302 — Protection  of  Consumer  In- 
terest in  Administrative  Proceedings.  Every 
Federal  agency  which  takes  any  action  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  interests  of  consumers 
must  give  notice  of  such  action  to  the  Office 
and  the  Agency  at  stich  time  as  notice  Is 
given  to  the  public  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Agency;  and  consistent  with  Its  statutory 
responsibilities  take  such  action  with  due 
consideration  to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

In  taking  such  action  the  agency  con- 
cerned shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Agency 
or  In  those  cases  where  a  public  announce- 
ment would  normally  be  made,  indicate  con- 
cisely in  a  public  announcement  at  such 
action  the  consideration  given  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers.  To  make  certain  that  the 
failure  of  Federal  agencies  to  make  the  re- 
quired announcemen^t  would  not  result  In  a 
proliferation  of  collateral  attacks  by  private 
parties  on  the  decisions  of  the  agencies,  only 
the  Agency  Itself  may  act  to  enforce  this 
provision  In  a  court. 

Section  303 — Saving  Proviiions.  Nothing  In 
this  legislation  shall  alter  or  Impair  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  represent  executive  agencies  In  nego- 
tlationfi  with  carriers  and  other  pvibllc 
utilities  and  In  proceedings  involving  carriers 
or  other  public  utilities  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  bodies.  Nor  does  this  legis- 
lation alter  or  impair  any  provision  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  or  any  act  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  any  such  provision  of  law. 

However,  nothing  In  the  legislation  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  agency  of 
any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect  and 
promote  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Section  304 — De/Snifionj.- 

1.  "Agency"  means  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

2.  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

3.  "agency",  "agency  action",  "party", 
"rule-making".  "adJudtcatioB",  and.  "agency 
proceeding"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  ae 


In  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  now 
codified  as  6  U.S.C.  6S1. 

4.  A  "consumer"  Is  any  person  who  uses 
for  personal,  tamUy  or  household  purposes 
goods  and  services  offered  or  furnished  for  a 
consideration. 

5.  The  term  "Interests  of  consumers  " 
means  the  cost,  quality,  purity,  safety,  dur- 
ability, performance,  effectiveness,  depend- 
ability and  availability,  and  adequacy  of 
choice  of  goods  and  services  offered  or  fur- 
nished to  consumers:  and  the  adequacy  and 
accuracy  of  information  relating  to  consum- 
er goods  and  services  (including  labelling, 
packaging  and  advertising  of  contents,  qual- 
ities and   terms  of  sale). 

Section  305 — Conforming  Amendments 
The  Director  of  the  Office  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  are  both  placed  on  the 
Executive  Schedule  at  Level  III.  ($40,000  per 
annum) . 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  and  the 
Deputy  Aditilnlstrator  are  placed  on  the 
Executive  Schedule  at  Level  IV  ($38,000  per 
annum) . 

Section  306— Appropriations.  Authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  No  limitation  Is  placed  and  fixing  the 
amount  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
nual appropriations  process. 

Section  307— Effective  Date  The  legislation 
takes  effect  90  days  after  It  has  been  approved, 
or  earlier  If  the  F*resldent  so  prescribes. 


A    NOMI-NATION    THAT   SHOULD    BE 
WITHDRAWN 

I  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  many  colleagues  rai  both  side> 
of  the  aisle.  I  was  gratified  by  President 
Nixon's  recent  annotmcement  that  he 
had  selected  a  distinguished  Mexican 
American.  Mrs.  Romana  Banuelos.  of 
Los  Angeles,  to  become  the  next  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States. 

Since  many  of  the  residents  of  m:. 
own  border  district  are  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. I  naturally  viewed  this  appoint- 
ment as  both  praiseworthy  and  exem- 
plary— never  before  had  a  Mexican - 
American  woman  held  such  a  high  Fed- 
eral EKJSt. 

You  can  imagine  my  sense  of  di.sap- 
pointment  —  and  disillusionment  —  Mj. 
Speaker,  wlien  I  read  the  newsstorj 
this  morning  about  the  arrest  yesterda.% 
of  36  illegal  Mexican  nationals  at  Mr^. 
Banuelos'  highly  successful  food  process- 
ing plant  in  the  Lo6  Angeles  suburb  of 
Gardens. 

According  to  the  press  accounts,  this 
was  not  the  first,  but  the  sixth  time  Mrs 
Banuelos'  establishment  has  been  raided 
in  the  past  3  years  for  this  violatiou. 

As  the  Justice  Department  so  swiftly 
pointed  out  yesterday,  the  onus  for  the 
employment  of  aliens  illegally  in  this 
country  rests  on  the  aliens  rather  than 
their  employers,  who  are  not  required 
to  determine  the  immigration  status  of 
the  people  they  hire. 

But  in  my  view,  this  technicality 
hardly  exonerates  Mrs.  Banoeloe.  To 
suppose  that  as  many  as  36  persons  could 
be  inegally  on  her  payroll  without  her 
knowledge  overtaxes  our  credrility — and 
the  lady's  credibility. 

As    our    distingtiiahed    coUeague    iMr. 
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White)  pointed  out  in  these  pages  yes- 
terday, illegal  aliens  are  taking  away  at 
least  1  million  Jobs  from  our  own  citi- 
zens. Every  border  area  Congressman 
can  validate  Mr.  White's  estimate. 

What  a  disturbing  commentary  it  is 
when  one  of  our  most  successful  Mexi- 
can-Americans is  thus  revealed  eis  ex- 
ploiting Mexican  nationals  at  the  expense 
of  her  jobless  fellow  Americans.  Includ- 
ing those  of  Mexican  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  heavy  heart 
that  I  must  state  my  feeling  that  Mrs. 
Banuelos  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
not  qualified  to  serve  as  Treasurer  or  in 
any  other  responsible  position  in  the  U.S. 
Government— not  simply  for  employing 
Illegal  aliens,  but  for  widening  this  ad- 
ministration's credibility  gap. 

Her  nomination  should  be  withdrawn. 
before  It  evolves  into  a  Latin-flavored 
Carswell  case. 

Mrs.  Banuelos'  propensity  for  hiring 
these  imfortunates  evidently  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Federal  agents  who  ex- 
amined her  credentials  for  high  Federal 
service. 

With  more  competent  sleuthing,  the 
President  and  the  Justice  Department 
should  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  genu- 
inely qualified  nominee  from  among  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  out- 
standing Mexican-American  citizens. 
Many  of  us  would  be  happy  to  suggest 
CEindidates. 

At  this  point.  I  include  the  article  from 
this  morning's  Los  Angeles  Times  about 
the  arrest  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  Mrs. 
Banuelos'  place  of  business: 
Illxgal  Aliens  Seized  in  Plant  of  Woman 
Named  U.S.  Treasuher 
(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Federal  immigration  agents  Tuesday 
caught  36  Illegal  aliens  In  a  raid  on  a  food 
processing  comi>any  owned  by  Mrs.  Romana 
Banuelos.  who  was  nominated  Sept.  20  by 
P»re3ldent  Nixon  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

Between  30  and  35  other  workers  In  Ra- 
moim'a  Food  Products  Co.  plant  In  Oardena 
escaped  the  government  agents  by  running 
out  side  and  back  doors,  then  scrambling 
over  a  chain  fence  nearly  six  feet  high,  dis- 
carding their  white  aprons  and  hats  as  they 
ran.  agents  said. 

Mrs.  Banuelos'  t6  mllllon-a-year  corpora- 
tion had  been  raided  five  times  prior  to  Tues- 
day, and  Illegal  aliens  were  found  on  each 
previous  occasion  by  agents  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

On  Aug.  8.  1969.  George  K.  Ro.senberg.  dis- 
trict director  of  the  service  for  this  area,  sent 
Mrs.  Banuelos'  company  a  letter  pleading  for 
It  to  stop  employing  lUegaJ  aliens  since  "It 
not  only  encourages  additional  aliens  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  Illegally,  but  deprlve.s 
United  States  citizens  and  lawful  resident 
aliens  of  necessary  employment." 

Mrs.  Banuelos.  who  was  working  at  the 
plant  when  the  raid  was  conducted  Tuesday 
morning,  said  she  never  received  the  letter 
from  the  government  and  that  she  did  not 
know  Illegal  aliens  were  employed  by  her 
company. 

She  said  the  government  move  Tuesday 
may  have  been  "{)art  of  an  attempt  by  Demo- 
crats to  block  my  nomination  as  Treasurer  of 
the  United  Stotes." 

Six  agents  went  to  the  plant  at  13633  S. 
Western  Ave.  In  Oardena,  and  were  stopped 
by  Carlo*  Torres,  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, who  said  the  government  agents  failed 
to  Identify  themselves  properly. 

After  several  minutes  of  discussion,  the 
agents  were  admitted   to  the  modern  plant 


where  about  140  workers,  nvoetly  women, 
were  preparing  packaged  Mexican  food 
products. 

As  the  government  offldala  entered  the 
front  door,  about  half  of  the  work  force 
began  walking  and  then  running  out  the 
back  and  side  doors. 

Twenty-four  female  workers  went  Into  a 
ladles'  rest  room,  which  Is  also  a  dressing 
room,  while  others  raced  out  the  back  way 
and  escaped  over  chain  link  fences. 

Nine  of  the  men  were  apprehended  with- 
out a  struggle  as  they  were  trying  to  run 
away.  Three  women  were  caught  before  they 
oould  enter  the  rest  room. 

After  warning  the  women  that  they  were 
coming  In,  the  agents,  accompanied  by  a 
female  supervisor,  entered  the  rest  room 
Where  they  found  the  workers  hiding  In  the 
shower  room,  the  toilet  stalls  und  In  metal 
lockers. 

TO   BE  DEPORTED 

The  Illegal  aliens  were  then  Uiken  to  Im- 
migration service  headquarters  and  officials 
said  they  would  be  bussed  back  to  Mexico, 
probably  today. 

Mrs  Banuelos,  46,  did  not  leave  her  offices 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  during  the 
raid,  but  voiced  her  Indignation  to  a  news- 
man during  an  Interview  as  the  aliens  were 
being  taken  away. 

"I  am  not  doing  anything  wTong."  she 
Insisted,  adding: 

"If  I  asked  every  person  who  came  to  us 
for  a  Job  about  their  Immigration  papers.  I'd 
start  a  flght." 

She  said  Ramona  "pays  good  wages  and 
our  workers  have  good  fringe  benefits.  Ask 
the  Teamsters  Union  people.  They  have  a 
contract  with  us." 

Workers  start  at  $1  65  an  hoxir.  but  can 
earn  more  than  $2.50  an  hour,  she  said. 

FRINGE    BENEFITS 

"We  have  a  profit-sharing  system  and 
many  other  benefits,  and  nobody  can  make 
me  appear  a  dirty  person,"  Mrs.  Banuelos 
said. 

Mr.  Nixon.  In  Introducing  Mrs.  Banuelos  at 
a  ceremony  In  his  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House  last  month,  said  his  Administration 
had  "searched  the  country  for  a  person  of 
truly  outstanding  credentials  and  ability"  to 
serve  as  Treasurer,  and  "I  was  delighted  to 
find  such  a  person  In  Mrs.  Banuelos." 

The  President  said  that  "In  her  extraor- 
dinarily successful  career  as  a  self-made 
businesswoman.  Mrs.  Banuelos  has  displayed 
exceptional  Initiative,  perserverance  and 
skill." 

Her  appointment  Is  still  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

Her  son,  Carlos  Torre.s.  27.  vice  president 
of  the  company  and  a  Los  Angeles  County 
deputy  sheriff,  said  his  firm  does  not  ask 
Job  applicants  about  their  status  as  aliens, 
and  contended  that  "only  small  companies 
seem  to  get  raided  by  Immigration" 

He  said  that  while  the  firm  does  not  check 
on  the  citizenship  papers  of  Its  workers. 
"Mexican  people  naturally  make  good  work- 
ers and  we  like  them.  They  work  hard." 

The  company's  general  manager.  Samuel 
Magana.  contended  that  Ramona's  "Just 
cant  get  Americans  to  work.  This  whole 
thing  Is  a  matter  of  the  government  making 
people  get  off  welfare.  The  Americans  we  get 
only  come  here  and  stay  until  they  can  get 
back  on  welfare." 

While  denying  any  knowledge  of  Illegal 
aliens  working  at  Ramona's  Magana  did  say 
that  Illegal  aliens  "work  hard  because  they 
know  the  risk  they  take  when  they  come 
here." 

He  also  said.  "I  believe  It  Is  Eigalnst  the 
law  to  ask  a  Job  applicant  for  his  Immlg^ra- 
tlon  papers,  and  so  we  do  not  ask  for  them." 

In  the  letter  Rosenberg  sent  to  Ramona's 
asking  for  help  In  curbing  employment  of 
Illegal  aliens,  he  specifically  said: 

'Employers  are  permitted  by  law  to  Inquire 


of  their  employes  as  to  their  right  to  be  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States." 

URGES    LEGISLATION 

Rosenberg  said  one  key  way  to  "eliminate 
this  problem  of  the  Illegal  aliens  taking 
Jobs  from  American  citizens  Is  to  adopt  leg- 
islation now  pending  In  both  Washington 
and  Sacramento  to  make  It  a  crime  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  such  aliens. 

"We  give  employers  who  have  been  found 
employing  Illegals  a  booklet  telling  employers 
how  easy  It  Is  to  find  out  about  the  status 
of  most  of   their  workers."  he  said. 

"If  an  employer  continues  to  hire  Illegal 
aliens  In  large  numbers,  then  I  have  to  con- 
clude as  a  reasonable  person  that  they  don't 
give  a  damn."  he  said. 

Since  any  person  can  get  a  Social  Security 
number  by  simply  asking  for  one.  the  gov- 
ernment warns  employers  who  have  been 
using  Illegal  aliens  that  It  Is  not  enough 
Just  to  ask  a  prospective  employe  for  .i 
Social  Security  number,  he  said. 

FEW    APPREHENDED 

Rosenberg  said  It  Is  estimated  that  only 
one  Illegal  alien  out  of  every  three  or  four 
Is  actually  apprehended,  which  means  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  still  living  and 
working  In  this  country. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year.  820.241  Illegal  aliens, 
mostly  Mexican  nationals,  were  expelled. 

Mrs.  Banuelos  contended  that  the  raid 
Tuesday  was  known  In  advance  to  "some 
Democrats." 

"Four  or  five  days  ago.  Paul  Hernandez, 
president  of  the  Pan  American  National 
Bank,  told  me  a  certain  fellow  from  the 
Democratic  Party  said  the  Invmlgratlon 
might  raid  my  company  to  try  and  block 
your  aptx>lntment  as  Treaaiuer."  Mrs. 
Banuelos  said. 

Hernandez,  she  added,  was  given  the  In- 
formation by  Philip  Montez,  western  regional 
director  of  the  US.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

(Mrs.  Banuelos  Is  the  founder  and  chair- 
man  of  the  Pan  American  National  Bank.) 

The  bank  president.  Hernandez,  said 
Tuesday  that  he  had  "heard  a  rumor,  but  I 
know  nothing  more  about  it,"  and  he  would 
not  say  whether  the  rumor  of  a  raid  on 
Ramona's  came   from   Montez. 

Montez  said  he  was  called  by  someone 
whom  he  would  not  Identify,  but  that  the 
person  asked  only  whether  Mrs.  Banuelos' 
plant  had  ever  been  raided  by  the  govern- 
ment before. 

There  was  nothing  In  that  call  to  suggest 
knowledge  of  any  plan  to  discredit  Mrs. 
Banuelos.  Montez  said. 

Rosenberg  said  the  "Investigation  of  the 
Ramona  company  was  made  because  the  firm 
Is  still  In  our  active  file  as  a  company  where 
Illegal  aliens  are  likely  to  be  found,  and 
were  found  again  as  recently  as  today  (Tues- 
day)." 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS PROPOSED  REORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri '  Mr.  BuRLisoN  >  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  would  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  proposal,  and 
the  one  with  the  most  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, is  his  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  cabinet  level  departments. 
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The  cabinet  now  has  11  departments. 
It  did  have  12  imtil  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  transformed  Into  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  President's  plan 
calls  for  eight  departments.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Treasury,  Justice,  and 
Defense  would  remain  much  as  they  are 
now.  The  remaining  departments — Agri- 
culture. Interior.  Commerce.  Labor. 
HEW,  HUD.  and  Transportation — would 
be  limiped  together  into  four  new  super 
departments.  These  new  departments 
would  be  named  the  Departments  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Community  Development. 
Human  Resources,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  like 
most  of  the  present  Departments,  would 
be  broken  up  and  scattered  among  the 
four  new  ones.  For  instance,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Natural  Resource  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  the  Economic  Re- 
-search  Service,  and  the  FHA  Watershed 
Protection.  Flood  Protection,  and  recrea- 
tion loans  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  new  Department  of  Commimity 
Development  would  encompass  the  REA, 
the  housing  and  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grant  and  loan  functions  of  the 
FHA.  and  the  Economic  Development 
Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice. The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  the 
Food  Inspection  programs  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  plus  the 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
Research  Programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  would  be  included  in  the 
new  Department  of   Human   Resources. 

The  proposed  Department  of  Economic 
Aflfairs  would  contain  the  majority  of 
present  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams. It  would  include  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
the  Export  Marketing  Service,  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority.  Also  in 
this  department  would  be  the  Extension 
Service,  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  the  Farm  and  Operations  Loans 
of  the  FHA,  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service,  the  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary, the  Foreign  Economic  Develop- 
ment Service,  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  the  Packei-s  and  Stockyards  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  the 
Consumer  Marketing  Service,  and  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

A.s  you  can  readily  see.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  stronghold  of  the 
American  farmer,  would  be  widely  scat- 
tered and  dispersed.  Take  as  an  example 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  which 
works  directly  with  a  large  portion  of  our 
farmers.  It  alone  will  be  divided  among 
three  of  the  new  dep»artments.  With  agri- 
culture reporting  to  the  new  Secretary 
with  a  voice  representing  only  5  percent 
of  the  population,  will  it  be  heard  above 
the  voices  of  labor  and  commerce?  I  do 
not  think  so.  We  need  a  forceful  spokes- 
man to  speak  to  the  President  for  the 
farmer.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  off- 
set the  influence  of  the  larger  constit- 
uencies. The  Department  of  Agriculture 


was  established  to  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  has  done  and  should  continue  to  do. 
Any  attempt  to  eliminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  a  separate  agency 
of  the  Government  is  an  insult  and  a  slap 
to  the  farmer.  I,  therefore,  oppose  the 
President's  reorganization  proposal.  As 
Senator  Taljiadce  has  said: 

This  proposal  would  be  similar  to  trying 
to  cure  a  sick  man  by  cutting  out  his  heart. 

My  major  objections  to  the  plan  are 
that:  First,  it  would  remove  agricultural 
programs  and  agencies  from  the  direct 
control  of  an  accountable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  second,  it  would  shift 
the  primary  focus  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  programs  away  from  benefiting 
the  farmers  as  such,  and  toward  rural 
development  generally.  Farmers  would 
benefit  from  Government  programs  in- 
directly as  a  p>art  of  rural  development, 
rather  than  directly  as  farmers;  third. 
it  would  abolish  the  Department  of  Agri- 
rultin-e.  and  in  so  doing,  would  diminish 
the  farmers'  voice  and  influence  on.  and 
within,  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  with  four 
large  departments,  major  decisions  would 
be  made  by  the  departmental  secretaries 
rather  than  by  the  White  House.  The  de- 
partments would  be  less  likely  to  buck 
their  problems  to  the  President,  and, 
therefore,  the  President  would  lose  addi- 
tional contact  with  the  Government  he 
i.s  supposed  to  supervise. 

Tlierc  is  a  .strong  p,o.ssibility  that  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  may 
fall  under  the  control  of  the  energy  re- 
source interests.  Fossil  fuels  supply  the 
majority  of  the  encr^iy  market.  Oil  is 
king  of  the  fossil  fuels  and  is  now  ac- 
quirinij  ownership  of  other  energy 
sources,  especially  coal.  Agencies  such  as 
the  REA  and  the  Atomic  Energj-  Commis- 
sion which  are  strong  today  in  their  own 
right,  misht  be  subordinated  by  the  oil, 
connected  apencies  in  their  access  to  the 
secretary  and  their  ability  to  demand 
funds  under  this  new  setup. 

In  tlie  past,  attempts  to  consolidate 
agencies  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
had  been  hoped.  A  case  in  point  was  the 
attempted  inclusion  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Ciril 
Aeronautics  Board  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  was  hoped  that  a 
combined  national  transportation  policy 
would  emerge.  This  did  not  happen  be- 
cause each  agency  was  designed  to  ad- 
minister a  separate  set  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. This  could  be  the  result  of  the 
newly  proposed  combination. 

Presidents  since  Roosevelt  have  tried 
to  increase  and  decrease  the  support  for 
particular  Government  programs  by 
raising  and  lowering  them  in  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy.  By  raising  them  closer 
to  the  President,  they  gain  access  to  the 
President  and  have  a  stronger  voice.  On 
the  other  hand,  lowering  them  further 
from  the  President  gives  them  less  access 
and  a  weaker  voice.  Under  the  reorga- 
nization plan,  farm  programs  would  be 
lowered  at  least  one  rung  on  the  ladder. 

I  have  also  noted  that  three  secre- 
taries of  the  Department  of  HEW,  Sec- 
retaries Ribicoff,  Gardner,  and  Finch, 
have  claimed  that  HEW.  the  department 


with  the  largest  conglomeration  of  pro- 
grams, is  unmanageable.  If  this  is  true, 
why.  I  ask.  should  we  make  even  larger 
departments  with  an  even  wider  pano- 
rama of  programs?  Mammoth  depart- 
ments would  be  more  remote  and  would 
fail  to  serve  the  diversified  segments  of 
our  population.  Political  power  and  influ- 
ence in  Government  are  built  around 
constituencies.  With  the  responfiibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  split 
among  foiu-  of  the  new  proposed  depart- 
ments, the  constituent  strengtli,  hence 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  American 
farmer,  will   also  be  split  or  diffused. 

Another  agency  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  Missouri's  10th  District,  as 
well  as  the  mid-south  and  other  areas,  is 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
major  operations  of  the  corps  would  re- 
main with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  the  critical  planning,  evalua- 
tion, and  funding  fimctions  would  be 
moved  to  the  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Tliis  could  only  add  to  the 
alretidy  frustrating  and  lengthy  process 
of  obtaining  flood  control  projects  for 
our  areas. 

The  timii^g  of  the  reorganization  is 
poor.  Tliis  plan  proposes  to  weaken  farm 
programs  and  policies  at  a  time  of  de- 
pressed conditions  in  the  agricultiiial 
sector.  An  organizational  framework  for 
coordination  of  farm  and  rural  program-: 
is  now  being  formed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  re\'ltaU:?e 
rural  America.  The  President's  plan 
would  abolish  the  Department  and  frag- 
ment this  structure  for  coordination  ^t 
a  time  when  it  is  just  beginning  to 
emerge. 

I  am  afraid  that  combining  farm  pic- 
ferams  with  commerce  activities  and  labor 
problems  would  defljiitely  add  to  the 
detriment  and  eventual  disappearance  of 
the  family  faini  and  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic values.  Farming  is  the  number 
one  business  in  rural  America,  and  the 
number  one  activity  for  generating  the 
income  of  bankers,  grocers,  implement 
dealers,  and  others  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  small  towns.  In  this  sense,  farm- 
ing is  the  foundation  on  which  r\iral  de- 
velopment must  be  built.  If  the  farms  go 
so  will  the  communities  d^iendent  upon 
them,  thus  creating  a  shift  of  power, 
not  back  to  tlie  people,  but  to  tlie  cor- 
porate community. 

The  Presidents  reorganization  plaii 
ignores  the  fact  that  rural  programs  re- 
late directly  to  one  another  because  the 
problems  of  ruial  America  are  directly 
related.  The  human,  economic,  natural, 
and  community  resources  of  the  ruicl 
communities  are  inseparable.  The  farm- 
ers need  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  President's  plan  does  not  include 
one.  Therefore.  I  cannot  approve  of  this 
proposal.  I  favor  a  stronger,  more  effi- 
cient, and  more  responsive  Department 
of  Agricultuie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  say  tliat  I 
agi-ee  with  every  ruling  and  decision 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Most  of  us  do  not.  Oiu:  efforts,  however, 
should  be  in  the  realm  of  changing  tliose 
imdesirable  rulings  or  changing  the  ad- 
ministration, rather  than  eliminating  our 
spokesman.  To  paraphrase  something 
you  may  recall  ha\ing  heard  before: 
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I  noay  not  a^Te«  with  everything  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  says,  but  I  will  defend 
with  my  political  life  his  existence  to  nay  It. 

Mr.  MEliCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  taking  this  time  today  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  impor- 
tant proposition  that  is  confronting  us. 
I  particularly  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  some  of  the  phases  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  it  views  its  place  and 
function  in  the  Government;  its  place 
and  function  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates that  Congress  has  given  to  it;  and 
its  place  and  function  and  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  people  of  this  country. 

HARI-KARI    AT    THE    USDA 

Hari-kari,  a  cultural  form  of  suicide 
practiced  by  some  fanatics  in  Japan,  is 
not  to  my  liking.  I  have  more  objection  to 
it  than  from  Just  the  moral  values  in 
which  I  believe.  Man's  life  is  a  irift  from 
God  and  should  not  be  terminated  by  his 
own  action.  In  addition,  I  think  the  form 
of  suicide  involved  in  hari-kari  where 
one  disembowels  himself  is  messy,  gory, 
and  extremely  cruel.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  catch  on  and  become  a  part  of  the 
American  culture.  It  Is  fading  out  in 
Japan,  too. 

So  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise 
that  we  are  now  witnessing  an  attempt 
by  the  venerable  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  commit  a  slow,  gradual, 
painful  act  of  hari-kari.  Once  commit- 
ted, the  guts  would  be  strewn  all  over 
the  country.  Whoever  the  Departments 
critics  may  be  and  wherever  they  live 
throughout  this  Nation,  no  one  should 
allow  the  current  leaders  at  USDA  to 
start  on  the  suicide  procedure  they  are 
now  proposing. 

In  a  proposal  for  shuffling  and  consoli- 
dating pKJsitlons  and  department  staffs, 
titles,  functions,  duties,  and  programs, 
the  Secretary  and  all  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
transferred  to  low  level  jobs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  renamed  Resources, 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
named something  else.  But  they  can  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  no  one  believes 
that  the  President's  proposal  to  con- 
glomerate Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  will  ever  come  about. 

Although  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
the  President's  proposal,  there  are  other 
reorganization  plans  not  as  vast  nor  as 
sweeping,  but  nevertheless  dangerous 
and  foolhardy,  that  are  being  contem- 
plated within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Later  this  month.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Clifford  Hardin  is  listed  as  a  speaker 
in  the  U.S.  Animal  Health  Association 
annual  meeting  at  Oklahoma  City.  The 
title  of  his  talk  on  Monday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 25,  is  given  on  the  program  as 
"Decentralization  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment Agencies — Project  4." 

The  U.S.  Animal  Health  Association  is 
holding  their  75th  annual  meeting  ao 
they  are  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  crowd 


but  are  veterans  of  the  long  and  continu- 
ous fight  to  control  animal  disease. 

Within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
one  of  the  important  functions  is  the  task 
of  controlling  and  eradicating  animal 
diseases.  They  have  worked  hand  in  glove 
with  the  many  members  of  the  U.S.  Ani- 
mal Health  Association  during  the  past 
seven  decades.  Drs.  Theobald  Smith 
and  F.  L.  Kilbourne  discovered  the  cause 
of  tick  fever  in  cattle  which,  incidentally, 
tilso  led  to  the  control  of  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  and  typhus  in  man.  Following 
the  discovery  work  on  the  cause  of  tick 
fever,  the  Department  veterinarians  co- 
operating with  the  States  ended  this 
cattle  disease  in  the  United  States.  They 
worked  on  tuberculosis,  brucellocis.  and 
have  all  but  eradicated  these  diseases  in 
the  United  States.  Often  the  research  in- 
to the  cause  and  control  of  animal  dis- 
ea.se  contributes  to  our  understanding  of 
those  diseases  that  affect  mankind.  Con- 
trol of  animal  diseases,  particularly  those 
that  are  infectious  for  man  such  as  the 
latter  two — tuberculosis  and  brucellosis 
is  of  special  significance  in  public  health. 

In  this  area  the  strong  leadership  of 
the  Federal  forces,  cooperating  with  the 
States  is  of  special  significance.  The  De- 
partment veterinarians  led  the  fight 
when  hoof  and  mouth  disease  invaded  or 
threatened  this  country  and  this  year, 
although  somewhat  belatedly,  led  in  the 
control  of  Venezuelan  Equine  Enchepha- 
lomyelitis  when  it  broke  out  in  Texas,  a 
disease  sometimes  contracted  by  hu- 
mans. Ihe  Stat^  also  have  their  staffs 
to  control  and  fight  animal  diseases. 
Through  the  years  they  have  gradually 
worked  out  an  acceptable  relationship 
with  the  Federal  forces  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  They  now  usu- 
ally supplement  each  other.  This  Is  not 
to  say  there  are  not  times  of  friction  or 
that  there  are  not  times  of  overlapping 
and  duplication.  There  certainly  have 
been,  there  are  now.  and  imdoubtedly 
will  be  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  problem  of  money,  too. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  go  far  enough  on 
the  Federal  level  and  often  is  short  on 
the  State  level  and  the  pooled  coopera- 
tive agreements  end  up  being  under- 
funded. 

But  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  some 
excellent  work  has  been  done  and  dev- 
astating diseases  controlled.  Now  comes 
a  proposal  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  evaluate  what  they  can  do  to 
decentralize  their  functions.  In  this  re- 
gard, all  aspects  of  the  Department's 
work  is  being  considered,  but  I  wish  to 
address  myself  at  this  time  only  to  the 
Department's  function  in  controlling 
and  eradicating  animal  diseases  and 
protecting  the  health  of  both  animals 
and  people  as  it  is  affected  by  these 
diseases.  We  have  detailed  Federal  stat- 
utes concerning  the  production,  process- 
ing, and  distribution  of  meat  and  poul- 
try products,  milk,  eggs,  and  numerous 
other  agricultural  products.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  statutes  already  outline 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
and  the  States  and  other  Government 
agencies,  re-evaluatlon  of  these  func- 
tions is  not  under  consideration.  But 
Agriculture  has  a  vast  area  of  powers. 


duties  and  programs  and  it  has  inquired 
of  the  States  as  to  their  recommendations 
to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  variotis 
functions.  It  is  in  essence  an  invitation  to 
the  States  to  recommend  transfer  of  re- 
spwnslbilities  from  the  Federal  level  to 
the  Individual  State  levels. 

The  Department  plan  to  decentralize 
Federal  programs  among  the  States  is 
called  Project  4.  A  task  force  and  a  steer- 
ing committee  have  been  assessing  ways 
and  means  of  placing  control  and  regula- 
tions with  individual  States  that  want 
the  responsibility.  Project  4  envisions 
turning  back  to  the  States  many  of  the 
responsibilities  for  controlling  animal 
diseases  and  for  the  programs  which 
guard  again.st  thase  diseases.  Of  course 
Project  4  does  envision  maintaining  ex- 
isting standards  while  permitting  the 
States  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  thru.st  and  the  focal  points  of 
their  own  programs.  The  money  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  would  flow  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  the  State  treasuries. 

On  the  surface  it  does  not  .sound  too 
bad,  but  underneath  the  veneer  of 
phrases  of  "local  control  and  less  bu- 
reaucracy" lies  the  danger  of  disembow- 
eling a  Federal-State  relationship  that 
has  been  forced  cautiously  and  gradually 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  really 
never  got  anywhere  in  controlling  the 
animal  diseases  I  have  mentioned,  and 
the  many  others  I  have  not  enumerated, 
and  did  not  even  hope  for  eradication  of 
any  of  them  until  the  leadership  and 
forces  were  developed  on  the  Federal 
level.  The  reason  for  that,  naturally,  is 
that  the  State  boundaries  do  not  mean 
anything  to  the  viruses,  bacteria,  proto- 
zoan, and  insects  that  cause  and  spresid 
the  diseases  that  affect  man  or  animals. 
There  certainly  is  a  need  for  both  State 
and  Federal  participation  in  disease  con- 
trol work,  but  it  takes  a  combination  of 
the  States  involved  working  together  un- 
der the  leadership  of  one  authority. 

Will  Rogers  once  said  that  veteri- 
narians had  to  be  smart  because  their 
patients  could  never  tell  them  when  they 
were  sick  or  where  they  hurt.  Outbreaks 
of  contagious  diseases  in  animals  are 
often  more  explosive  than  in  people,  and 
result  in  epidemics.  Prompt  and  vigorous 
action  to  bring  an  epidemic  under  con- 
trol is  necessary  in  the  case  of  diseases 
that  are  widespread  and  especially  when 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  health  of  man 
or  are  extremely  contagious.  Swift  and 
conclusive  leadership  of  one  or  the  other 
group.  State  or  Federal,  is  essential. 

In  this  regard,  the  forces  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  contro! 
or  prevent  animal  diseases  have  some 
pretty  good  credentials.  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  list  them  for  you  today,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  good 
enough  to  make  me  believe  that  any 
plan  to  weaken  or  diffuse  the  Federal 
responsibility  and  Federal  action  on  ani- 
mal disease  control  work  should  not  be 
permitted. 

I  do  not  know  what  Secretary  Hardin  is 
going  to  say  about  Project  4  when  he 
gives  his  talk  in  Oklahoma  City,  but  I 
hope  it  is  along  the  lines  I  have  been 
talking  about  today.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  he  reassure  all  of  us  that  In  this 
important  field  of  controlling  animal  dis- 
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eases  there  will  not  be  one  lota  of  weak- 
ening the  Department's  efforts  or  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  too  important  to  all  of 
us,  no  matter  where  we  live  in  the  50 
States,  that  a  positive  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  control  of  animal  diseases  be 
continued.  Project  4  would  diffuse  this 
responsibility,  would  be  a  weakening  of 
the  system,  and  would  in  effect  be  a  form 
of  hari-kari  for  this  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  tragedy 
would  be  slipping  back  to  positions  from 
which  we  have  struggled  upward  for  over 
a  half  century  as  we  faced  and  fought 
the  diseases  that  plague  animals. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  contribution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  a  respected 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungatei. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
in  what  I  regard  as  a  very  worthwhile 
cause.  We  in  Missouri  have  long  had  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  Important,  industry  in  the 
State,  and  we  have  been  blessed  with 
many  great  Congressmen  who  have 
siJoken  out  in  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
We  could  go  back  to  Congressman  Hatch 
of  Hannibal,  who  is  known  as  the  father 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
predecessor  of  Congressman  Burlison  in 
Congress,  Paul  Jones,  served  ably  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  When  he  left 
the  Congress  we  thought  there  would 
never  be — and  there  will  never  be — an- 
other Paul  Jones,  but  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  Congressman  like  him  in  Con- 
gressman Burlison,  who  speaks  with 
great  courage  and  ability  and  is  very 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  improving  life 
on  the  farm  and  the  agribusiness  associ- 
ated with  farming. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  is  very 
easily  overlooked  today,  when  much  of 
our  attention  fixes  in  the  urban  areas. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  man  with 
very  little  favorable  reputation  in  my  dis- 
trict, did  make  one  statement  that  I  think 
was  eminently  correct.  He  said  that  if  you 
burned  down  the  cities  and  destroyed 
the  cities  of  America,  they  would  rise 
again  from  the  ashes  as  if  by  magic.  But 
if  you  destroyed  the  farms  and  rural 
areas  of  this  country,  the  country  would 
sink  from  sight  and  there  would  be  no 
great  America  as  we  know  it. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said  that  we  should  have  no  fear 
for  our  democratic — or.  if  you  will.  Re- 
publican— form  of  government,  so  long 
as  the  country  remained  agricultural, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  becomes  wLser  with  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  great  con- 
cern in  my  congressional  district,  I 
would  like  to  urge  continuance  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
sepwirate  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
There     are     millions     of      farmers 


throughout  our  Nation  who  have  become 
familiar  with  and  have  benefited  from 
this  department  devoted  to  agriculture. 
It  has  been  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  the 
farm  community. 

Historically,  agriculture  has  been  a 
most  important  segment  of  our  economy, 
of  our  coimtry,  and  we  must  maintain 
the  best  possible  Federal -level  service  to 
this  integral  part  of  America. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  agency  to  farmers.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  developed 
many  useful  and  worthwhile  programs 
for  farmers:  it  coordinates  services  and 
represents  the  farmers'  interests  when 
other  Federal  agencies  are  developing 
programs  that  will  affect  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
evolved  over  the  years  as  an  effective  and 
vital  source  of  protection  for  farmers. 
I  can  only  believe  that  elimination  of 
the  Department  would  have  the  most 
adverse  affects  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate*. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Burlison  of  Missouri,  for  arranging  this 
special  order  to  allow  a  discussion  of  the 
proposal  of  the  administration  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branch.  I  know  that 
this  Is  a  reflection  of  his  concern,  which 
I  .share,  that  the  dispersal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  over  four  new  exec- 
utive departments  will  effectively  de- 
stroy a  coordinated  agency  which  sE>eaks 
for  and  develops  programs  In  the  interest 
of  the  American  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  dispersal  plan 
Is  just  another  bureaucratic  scheme  re- 
flecting the  total  failure  of  the  White 
House  flow  charts'  experts  to  understand 
the  needs  of  farm  families  In  States  like 
South  Dakota.  While  the  Agriculture 
Department  under  Clifford  Hardin  has 
certainly  not  led  the  way  in  helping 
farmers  and  ranchers,  leaving  protection 
of  our  rural  economy  to  huge  super- 
departments  dominated  by  nonrural  in- 
terests would  be  even  worse. 

Perhaps  the  administration  believes 
that  our  country  has  become  so  urban- 
ized and  that  agriculture  plays  such  a 
small  part  in  our  national  life  that  we 
no  longer  need  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. I  do  not.  In  fact,  when  I  look 
at  the  silly  farm  regulations  that  come 
from  departments  other  than  Agricul- 
ture, regulations  like  the  farm  truck 
driver  qualifications  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  anything,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  strengthened. 
The  farm  truck  regulation  that  I  refer 
to  looked  good  on  paper  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  but  to  the  farmer 
who  counts  on  his  son  for  help.  It  looked 
like  a  disaster.  Even  today's  Agriculture 
Department  would  have  known  that 
farm  youths  have  been  driving  trucks 
for  years  by  the  time  they  reach  age  18. 
But  the  Transportation  Department  ap- 
parently did  not  know  that  and  they 


almost  got  away  with  a  regulation  that 
would  have  kwt  our  farm  youtlis  off  the 
roads.  We  managed  to  stop  them  on  the 
farm  truck  issue,  but  with  nonagricul- 
ture  people  making  all  the  decisions  once 
the  Agriculture  Department  is  gone,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  listen 
to  the  commonsense  viewpoint  of  the 
working  farmer  and  rancher. 

The  new  proposals  of  the  President 
provides  for  the  consolidation  of  seven 
executive  branch  departments  and  about 
a  dozen  independent  agencies,  boards, 
and  commissions  into  four  new  executive 
departments.  These  would  be  called  the 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  dismantled  with  Its  functions  spread 
among  all  four  of  the  new  departments. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  109  years  ago.  The  original 
act  provided: 

That  there  Is  hereby  established  at  the 
seat  of  Qovernment  of  the  United  States  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  general  de- 
signs and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  ac- 
quire and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  Information  on  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture  In  the  most  gen- 
eral comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and 
to  procure,  propagate,  and  distribute  among 
people   new  and   valuable   seeds  and  plants. 

The  law  was  very  broad  in  scope.  It 
gave  the  Department  great  latitude  and 
discretion. 

History  has  shown  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  used  Its  discre- 
tionary powers  in  a  manner  that  has 
helped  to  produce  the  most  productive 
agricultural  economy  in  the  world.  One 
hour  of  farm  labor  produces  nearly  seven 
times  as  much  food  and  other  crops  as 
it  did  50  years  ago.  Crop  production  per 
acre  and  output  per  breeding  animal 
have  doubled. 

Productivity  of  the  American  farm- 
worker in  the  1960's  increased  by  6  per- 
cent a  year.  Output  per  man-hour  in 
nonagricultural  industry  increased  by 
only  about  3  percent  a  year.  About  the 
turn  of  the  century  one  farmworker 
produced  enough  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  for  himself  smd  seven 
other  persons.  Today  he  produces  food, 
fiber,  and  other  commodities  for  himself 
and  46  others. 

Because  of  the  phenomenal  increase 
In  farm  productivity,  consumers  in  the 
United  States  in  1970,  spent  only  16.7 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
food,  compared  with  20  percent  in  1960, 
22  percent  in  1940.  and  24  percent  in 
1930.  A  major  factor  accounting  for  this 
has  been  research  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  led  to  the 
development  of  improved  farming  meth- 
ods, development  of  new  seeds,  improved 
livestock  breeding  and  care,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  farm  technology  gen- 
erally. Of  course,  the  willingness  of  farm- 
ers to  apply  the  new  technology  about  as 
rapidly  as  It  was  made  available  to  them 
must  also  be  recognized. 

Even  though  farms  have  increased  in 
size  and  decreased  in  number  during  the 
past  30  years,  the  family  farm  is  still  pre- 
dominant throughout  the  Nation. 

In  new  of  tliis  major  contribution  to 
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our  society,  it  appears  ironic  that  a  pro- 
posal Is  being  seriously  considered  to  dis- 
mantle the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  alleged  by  reorganization  proponents 
that  while  the  proposals  will  result  in  the 
disestablislunent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  needs  and  interests  of 
farmers  will  be  significantly  better  served 
than  at  present.  However.  I  find  this 
argument  hard  to  believe.  Political  power 
and  influence  in  Oovemment  are  built 
around  constituents.  With  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
split  among  four  new  Departments,  con- 
stituent strength,  hence  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  American  farmer,  will  be 
equally  split. 

A  good  Illustration  of  the  dilution  of 
farmer  Influence  in  the  determination  of 
Government  actions  under  the  new  pro- 
posal would  be  the  new  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
National  Orange : 

The  Administrator  for  Farms  and  Agricul- 
ture would  supervise  Farm  Income  StsblU- 
<Btlon,  Commodity  Grading  and  Standards 
Serrlce,  Conserratlon  Assistance.  Farm  Busi- 
ness Loans,  and  Agricultural  Research  and 
Extension  Service.  He  would  report  to  one  or 
more  of  flye  Assistant  Secretaries  or  directly 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary  or  Secretary. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  "the  Ad- 
ministrator could  be  five  times  removed 
from  the  President."  It  was  further 
pointed  out  by  the  Grange,  that  if  the 
Administrator  reports  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary, he  will  be  in  competition  for  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  with  the  Ad- 
ministrators for  Business  Development, 
Social,  Economic,  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation, Labor  Relations  and  Standards, 
National  Transportation  and  Interna- 
tional Economics.  With  agriculture  re- 
porting to  the  same  Secretary  as  labor 
and  commerce,  how  can  it  be  assumed 
that  the  voice  of  agriciilture  represent- 
ing a  smaller  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation win  be  heard  over  the  voices  of  the 
much  larger  constituencies  of  labor  and 
commerce?  It  appears  abundantly  clear 
that  if  the  needs  of  agriculture  are  to  be 
adequately  met,  and  if  we  in  the  United 
States  are  to  maintain  an  economically 
strong  family  farm  structure,  we  must 
have  a  forceful  spokesman  to  speak  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  the  farmer. 

An  editorial  in  the  February  26,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  among 
other  comments,  stated : 

We  see  It  aa  another  instance  where  agrl- 
culturtU  affairs  would  be  run  by  government 
agencies  who  don't  know  farming  and  who 
don't  understand  rural  areas.  There  Is  more 
than  Just  a  change  In  labels  here:  The  Pres- 
ent functions  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  become  a  sub- 
ordinate p*rt  of  larger  departments. 

There  would  no  longer  be  a  secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  speak  for  farmers  and  for 
American  agriculture  to  the  White  House. 

The  American  farmers  and  rural 
people  generally,  understand  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  vast  number 
of  agencies  within  the  Department  deal- 
ing with  the  many  problems  which  farm- 
ers face  from  time  to  time.  Tliey  may 
not  always  laiow  the  specific  agency  to 
contact  with  respect  to  a  given  problem, 


but  they  do  know  that  the  desired  in- 
formation and  help  can  be  secured  from 
the  Depcutment  of  Agriculture.  Under 
the  proposed  reorganization  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  guessing  which  department 
to  contact.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Agri- 
cultunU  Research  Service.  Currently  the 
/unctions  concerning  stgrlcultural  re- 
search are  centered  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
contact  only  one  agency  for  information. 
Under  the  proposed  reorganlisation,  re- 
search functions  of  one  kind  or  another 
would  be  carried  on  in  all  four  of  the 
new  departments. 

Agricultural  research  activities  are 
now  well  coordinated  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dividing  these  research 
functions  among  four  different  depart- 
ments would  be  more  costly  and  le&s 
efficient. 

Tony  Dechant.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  argues  that  the 
proposed  reorganization  would  spread 
agricultural  programs  through  four  new 
agencies  on  "^he  basis  of  a  superficial  def- 
inition of  their  functions.  He  pointed  out 
that— 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  these  programs 
relate  directly  with  one  another,  because  the 
problems  of  rural  America  relate  directly 
with  one  another. 

Instead  of  dismantling  the  Depait- 
ment,  Dechant  recommends  an  opposite 
course : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
strengthened  and  more  closely  coordinated. 
The  human,  economic,  natural  and  com- 
munity resources  of  rural  America  are  In- 
separable. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Tony  more. 

The  problems  of  farm  income  cannot 
be  solved  outside  the  context  of  natural 
resources  and  riu-al  community  develop- 
ment requires  primary  attention  to 
human  resources. 

American  agriculture  is  still  the  Na- 
tion's largest  industry.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly  3  million  independent  pro- 
ducers and  employs  some  4.5  million 
workers.  Its  assets  total  $317  billion,  equal 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  cur- 
rent assets  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States  or  about  one-half  of  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  value  of  agri- 
culture's production  assets  represents  ap- 
proximately $54,000  for  farmworker, 
about  double  that  of  each  manufactur- 
ing employee. 

Farmers  are  also  good  customers.  Tliey 
spend  more  than  $40  billicai  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock  and  anotlier  $16  billion  a  year 
for  tlie  same  tilings  that  city  people 
bu>' — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  ap- 
pliances, and  other  goods  and  services. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  Nation  and  the  achievements 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
Imve  been  instrumental  in  developing  an 
agricultural  economy  that  is  the  envy  of 
the  world,  we  must  not  permit  that  De- 
partment to  be  weakened  by  dividing  it 
among  four  newly  created  departments. 
We  sliould  instead  work  to  strengthen 
the  Department  to  nuike  Its  voice  more 
reflective  of  what  farmers  want  and  then 


to  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  high 
councils  of  government. 

Mr.  BURLISON  trf  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ljkk)  . 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BcRLisoN)  a  most  valued  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  which  I 
serve,  for  his  efforts  In  making  this  time 
rivailable,  so  that  those  of  us  who  have 
a  deep  and  long  understanding  of  and 
devotion  to  agriculture  and  the  rural 
community  of  America  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  case  for  the  con- 
tinued place  of  agriculture  as  a  depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Agriculture  is  this  Nation's  most  basic 
industry,  because  it  provides  food  and 
fiber,  the  necessary  ingredients  to  sus- 
tain human  life.  As  such,  a  healthy  agri- 
culture is  indispensable  for  a  healthy 
national  economy. 

Farming  employs  4.5  million  work- 
ers— more  than  the  combined  employ- 
ment in  transportation,  public  utilities, 
the  steei  industry,  and  the  automobile 
industry. 

Panning  consists  of  3  million  inde- 
pendent producers. 

Farming  creates  8  million  jobs  in 
Industries  related  to  agriculture.  Three 
of  every  10  jobs  in  private  industry  are 
related  to  agriculture. 

Farmers  spend  more  than  $40  billion 
a  year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce 
crops  and  livestock  and  another  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  for  food,  clothing,  drugs, 
furniture,  appliances,  and  other  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture, we  have  a  Cabinet-level  agency,  the 
U.S.  £>ei)artment  of  AgriculUu'e.  to  focus 
on  the  problems  of  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction since  1862. 

Early  this  year.  President  Nixon  ad- 
vanced a  proposal  to  slice  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  four  new  super- 
agencies — the  Departments  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Community  Development.  Hu- 
man Resources,  and  Natural  Resources. 

Here  is  the  hodgepodge  that  would 
result: 

The  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  part  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  another  part  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  of  Com- 
mimity  Development. 

The  school  lunch  program,  the  special 
milk  program  and  part  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  of  Human 
Resoiurces. 

The  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  a  third  part  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  still  another 
part  of  the  Agricultiu'al  Research  Serv- 
ice would  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

Rather  than  to  abolish  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  constructive  approach 
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Is  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  the  De- 
partment and  to  cut  its  red  tape — and  I 
am  confident  this  can  be  done. 

Abolishing  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  destroy  the  focus  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  agricultural  problems 
since  the  creation  of  the  Department  109 
years  ago.  It  would  further  weaken  the 
already  weakened  voice  of  the  farmer  in 
Washington. 

The  President's  proposal  comes  at  a 
time  when  farmers  are  caught  in  a  cruel 
cost-price  squeeze  that  has  led  during  the 
past  20  years  to  a  52-percent  rise  in  the 
prices  farmers  must  pay  for  all  items, 
while  the  prices  received  have  increased 
only  7.8  percent. 

And  the  President's  proposal  comes  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  strong  national 
need  to  achieve  a  better  population  bal- 
ance in  the  United  States.  By  increasing 
farm  income  and  promoting  new  eco- 
nomic enterprise  in  rural  America,  we 
will  stop  the  migration  to  the  Nation's 
overcrowded  cities,  clogged  in  traffic, 
choking  on  pollution,  grappling  with 
rising  crime  rates,  and  other  serious 
problems. 

Clearly,  the  Agriculture  Department  is 
needed  as  never  before  to  find  solutions 
to  these  problems  and  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance to  American  life — economic,  geo- 
graphic, and  social. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  now  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
oppose  the  proposal  of  this  administra- 
tion's reorganization  plan  which  calls  for 
eliminating  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  the  President's  Cabinet  and  moving 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  its 
position  as  a  front-line  agency  to  a  lower 
tier  within  the  suggested  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

In  attempts  to  dissolve  organizational 
problems  at  the  masthead  of  our  Govern- 
ment, by  shifting  and  streamlining  struc- 
tures and  organizational  fimctions  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  problems  may  be 
eliminated  only  to  reappear  in  larger, 
more  harmful  dosages  elsewhere  in  the 
Government.  I  fear  that  if  we  transport 
the  executive's  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture  to  a  sublevel,  as  pro- 
posed, American  agriculture  will  be 
downgraded. 

Today,  agriculture  in  America  is  in  the 
midst  of  crisis.  The  family  farmer  is  be- 
ing squeezed  out  by  the  development  of 
certain  corporate  farm  systems.  Farm- 
workers are  still  the  lowest-paid  workers 
in  the  country.  A  union  that  was  recently 
awarded  a  $1.85  p>er  hour  wage  recently 
cheered  heartily,  for  even  the  prospect 
of  this  minimal  figure  had  seemed  dismal. 
However,  such  wage  attractions  have 
caused  thousands  of  our  farmers  and 
farmworkers  to  leave  their  rural  commu- 
nities for  urban  jobs,  only  to  compound 
the  problems  of  our  overcrowded  cities. 
These  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  American  agriculture,  which 
still  accoiuits  for  a  large  share  of  our 
GNP  and  represents  2.9  million  citizens, 
deserves   the   guidance,   representation, 


and  policymaking  effectiveness  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  a 
special  department  to  support  all  the 
many  facets  of  American  agriculture. 

In  considering  the  present  executive 
proposal,  I  have  carefully  weighed  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Whereas 
the  Federal  Government,  that  is,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, might  achieve  big  strides  in 
administrative  output,  I  see  a  backward 
step  in  leadership  output.  In  other  words, 
where  the  infrastructure  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  improved,  the  ex- 
ternal product,  which  in  this  case  should 
be  "the  best  of  all  possible  national  agri- 
culture policies,"  is  not  improved;  in  fact, 
it  is  weakened. 

By  eliminating  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  front-line  Department. 
American  agriculture  may  very  well 
suffer  the  following:  loss  of  the  special 
recognition  it  deserves  as  a  supporting 
arch  of  our  economy;  loss  of  independ- 
ence as  a  viable,  competitive  instrument 
in  helping  America  lead  the  nations  of 
the  world;  loss  of  a  high-level  audience 
for  its  special  problems;  loss  of  a  bar- 
gaining chip  for  better  economic  condi- 
tions for  the  family  farmer,  cooperatives, 
and  corporate  systems  as  well;  loss  of  a 
significant  conduit  for  the  transmission 
of  ideas  and  technological  advances; 
loss  of  a  competitive  pillar  to  uphold  firm 
positions  and  appropriate  judgments 
among  the  more  superstructured  agencies 
of  the  Government.  In  essence,  re- 
l(x;ating  agriculture  in  the  Government, 
as  proposed,  is  to  demote  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  our  land.  We  have  al- 
ready reached  a  period  in  history  where 
if  we  show  any  less  concern  for  agricul- 
ture, the  farmer  may  well  be  the  new 
"vanishing  American." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  now  and 
in  the  past  has  always  been  an  expert  in 
his  field,  able  to  advise  the  President  on 
agricultural  affairs.  A  strong  department 
under  his  care  and  supervision  enables 
him  to  extend  his  influence  quickly  and 
efficiently  without  having  to  penetrate 
any  middle-ground  or  buffer-zone.  Un- 
der the  reorganization  proposal,  he  would 
become  simply  an  "Administrator  for 
Farms  and  Agriculture"  in  the  larger 
"Department  of  Economic  Affairs."  He 
would  serve  in  this  new  department 
along  with  five  other  administrators,  one 
for  national  transportation,  another  for 
international  economics,  and  so  on. 
These  administrators  do  not  advise  the 
President.  They  only  report  to  an  under- 
secretary, deputy,  or  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment. So,  where  we  have  a  lack  of 
special  expertise  by  the  President  him- 
self, which  is  imderstandable,  we  also 
have  a  lack  of  special  expertise  by  the 
secretary  who  is  supposed  to  advise  him. 
I  caruiot  visualize  any  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Economic  Affairs  becom- 
ing an  expert  in  the  required  sense  in 
all  of  the  areas  his  department  would 
hold  responsibility  for.  It  seems  that  if 
the  reorganization  proposal  is  imple- 
mented, the  President's  cabinet  mem- 
bers are  just  not  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide all  the  special  expertise  that  the 
President  needs.  The  gap  between  the 
President  and  the  categorical  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  would  be 


drastically  widened,  and  the  credibility 
between  them  greatly  shortened. 

The  architecture  of  the  executive  re- 
organization proposal  rests  on  an  imder- 
standing  that  each  of  the  categorical 
departments  are  related  and  tied  to- 
gether by  common  purposes  and  prob- 
lems. This  may  be  true  In  some  instances. 
The  executive  agencies  and  departments 
have  always  been  interdependent.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  interdepend - 
ency  is  served  best  by  having  every- 
one jump  into  the  same  bed  under  the 
same  set  of  sheets.  As  this  Nation  has 
learned  better  than  any  other,  sover- 
eignty is  a  prerequisite  for  an  harmonious 
balance  among  structures  that  have  in- 
dividual identities. 

To  achieve  peak  levels  in  agriculture, 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  must  retain  a 
strong,  independent  force  to  form  and 
regulate  policy,  and  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent. That  force  has  been  and  should 
remain  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  he  presently  manages. 
There  just  cannot  be  a  workable  alter- 
native, especially  none  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  substrata  office  several 
tiers  removed  from  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  Government — and  in  the 
process  abolish  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— has  not  been  received  with 
open  arms  in  my  State  and  District. 

Although  I  realize  this  proposal  is 
still  very  much  alive.  I  have  heard  from 
a  number  of  Georgians  who  would  most 
likely  volunteer  to  serve  as  pallbearers 
if  a  funeral  for  the  proposal  can  be 
arranged. 

As  I  understand  the  reorganization 
plan,  it  calls  for  restructuring  seven 
cabinet-level  Departments  and  a  num- 
ber of  independent  agencies  into  four 
new  super  departments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  have  some  of 
its  functions  transferred  to  each  of  the 
four  new  departments  which  would  be 
called  the  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

If  the  plan  should  be  approved,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  for 
example,  would  be  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development  along 
with  programs  for  urban  mass  transit, 
highway  safety,  urban  community  de- 
velopment, community  action.  Federal 
riot  insurance,  crime  insurance,  and  sub- 
sidized housing.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development 
would  include  a  conglomeration  of  other 
programs  borrowed  from  HEW,  HUD, 
GEO,  Agriculture,  Transportation,  Com- 
merce, SBA,  OEP,  and  others. 

Do  you  think  the  primary  interest  and 
the  backgroimd  of  the  person  selected  to 
head  up  such  a  department  would  be  ur- 
ban or  rural?  I  think  I  know  the  answer 
to  that  question,  and  it  would  not  set  too 
well  with  my  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultiu-e  continues  to 
be  the  foremost  contributor  to  the  eco- 
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nomic  well-being  of  this  Nation  and  its 
people,  llierefore.  it  does  not  stand  to 
reason  that  American  a^culture  should 
be  denied  a  representative  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  and  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  the  mission  of  working  for  and 
with  the  American  farmer  and  rural 
America. 

Executive  reorganization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  economy  in  govern- 
ment and  eliminating  any  duplication  of 
efTorta  among  the  various  agencies  is  de- 
sirable on  the  surface.  But  the  creation 
of  a  superagency  will  not  necessarily  ac- 
complish these  goals. 

We  already  have  one  super-agency 
called  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  It  was  established 
under  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion to  consolidate  existing  agencies  with 
a  common  interest 

HEW  is  an  administrative  nightmare, 
to  say  the  least.  It  makes  little  sense,  in 
my  opinion,  to  create  four  more  HEW- 
type  departments. 

As  big  and  impersonal  as  Government 
is  now,  at  least  the  worker  has  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  small  business- 
man has  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  farmer  has  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  turn  to  a.s  a  place  to  ex- 
press his  grievances  and  a  place  to  find 
some  understanding  for  his  problems. 

The  farmer's  voice  in  Washington  is 
already  weak.  To  eliminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  destroy  any 
Influence  the  farmer  may  have  left  in 
this  urban-dominated  Government. 

In  clofiing,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  for  taking 
this  special  order  today.  He  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  for  the  rural  peo- 
ple of  America. 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  calling  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  dem- 
onstrates his  concern  with  the  farmers, 
the  farm  families,  and  the  agribusiness 
Industries  in  his  State  of  Missouri.  I 
know  that  the  agricultural  interests  in 
Missouri  have  a  friend  in  Bill  Burlison. 
and  after  serving  in  this  House  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  can  \mder- 
stand  why  he  has  the  friendship  and 
support  of  his  constituents.  Bill  Burli- 
son is  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I 
hope  his  voice  and  his  influence  on  this 
Vital  committee  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1971,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
tiis  plan  for  the  reorgsmization  of  seven 
executive  departments.  Considering  the 
policies  of  this  administration  toward  the 
farmers  and  rural  townspeople  of  Amer- 
ica, it  was  not  surprising  after  all  that 
the  proposal  suggested  wiping  out  en- 
tirely the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Established  in  1862,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  since  developed  Into  the 
one  executive  department  which  has  suc- 
cessfully embodied  the  true  spirit  of  de- 
centralized Government.  In  the  case  of 
the  price  support  programs:  for  example. 
there  are  no  less  than  2.830  county  of- 
fices and  87  subofQces,  50  State  offices, 
and  a  number  of  area  offices  to  supervise 
and  direct  such  programs. 

The  county  ASCS  offices  are  not 
manned  by  bureaucrats  sitting  comfort- 


ably behind  shiny  mahogany  desks.  These 
county  office*  are  administered  by 
farmer  county  committees  elected  by 
farmers  tbemaelves.  The  entire  system 
developed  because  we  had  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Congress  has  assigned  many  other 
functions  to  the  Department.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  now  involved  in  establishing 
standards  for  agricultural  products,  con- 
sumer protection  including  meat  and 
poultry  inspection,  comprehensive  pro- 
duction and  marketing  research,  eco- 
nomic analysis,  conservation  of  land  re- 
sources, watershed  and  flood  protection 
programs,  agricultural  and  rural  credit 
systems,  and  literally  dozens  of  Federal- 
State  cooperative  ventures. 

Tl.ese  programs  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  done  far  more  good 
for  the  entire  Nation  than  anyone  seems 
to  be  willing  to  acknowledge.  The  fact 
that  the  American  farmer  Is  the  only 
element  of  the  national  economy  who 
has  increased  his  productivity — his  out- 
put per  man-hour  with  regard  to  his  re- 
turn— within  the  last  25  years  is  no  acci- 
dent. 

American  housewives  pay  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  budget  for  food 
products  than  in  any  other  covmtry.  This 
is  directly  the  result  of  the  effective  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Department  of 
Agiiculture  in  administering  the  laws 
deal.ng  with  food  and  fiber  production. 
The  farmer  has  immediate  access, 
through  local  offices,  to  whatever  infor- 
mation he  needs.  He  has  a  direct  contact 
with  a  separate  executive  department.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  President 
can  think  that  by  abolishing  this  Depart- 
ment, he  can  bring  about  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  people  and 
the  Government. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  when  this  pro- 
gram was  designed,  It  was  automatically 
assumed  that  "We  can  take  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — It  is  secondary 
anyway."  The  readily  apparent  lack  of 
concern  for  the  American  fanner  indi- 
cates no  less. 

To  destroy  the  one  Department  with 
over  a  centui-ys  heritage  of  solid  prog- 
ress, the  one  Department  upon  which 
American  agriculture  can  rely,  would  be 
the  greatest  mistake  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  ever  make. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  views  concerning 
the  administration's  proposals  regarding 
the  reorganization  of  certain  govern- 
mental agencies. 

With  no  attempt  to  pa.s.s  judgment  on 
the  complete  proposal,  I  do  want  to  reg- 
ister my  (H)position  to  any  change  in  the 
present  status  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  being  neglected  in  the  eco- 
nomic affluence  of  tliis  Nation  I  do  not 
consider  it  appropriate  to  minimize  the 
function  or  the  status  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultuie.  All  too  often  when 
we  tliink  of  tlie  Depa-unent  of  Agricul- 
ture we  confine  our  thoughts  to  bulle- 
tins, the  ASCS  operations.  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies in  the  Department.  If  this  were  all 
that  were  involved,  the  idea  of  con.soli- 
dation  might  not  be  too  serious,  but  on 


the  contrary,  we  must  look  at  the  broad 
scope  of  the  operation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  First,  it  has  played  a  ma- 
jor part  of  cultivating  foreign  markets 
for  our  agricultural  products,  which, 
until  recent  months  had  caused  this  Na- 
tl<m  to  enjoy  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  Yes,  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  480  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  American  producer. 

In  addition,  the  surplus  food  program 
and  the  food  stamp  program  liave  been 
handled  admirably  by  the  Department. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should 
remember  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  American 
consumers  enjoy  the  consumption  of  pure 
food  unequaled  by  any  other  nation.  This 
is  due  to  the  multiple  inspection  pro- 
grams, both  of  foreign  and  dcanestic 
foods.  Its  research  through  its  own  De- 
partment and  the  land-grant  colleges 
has  contributed  much  to  the  production 
of  many  of  our  commodities  which  was 
believed  impossible  a  few  years  sigo. 

In  this  day  of  a  declining  farm  popu- 
lation, rather  than  weaken  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  think  it  is  more 
proper  to  consider  ways  to  strengthen  its 
operation  and  its  status  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Therefore,  I  hope  my  friends, 
not  only  from  the  agricultural  area,  but 
also  from  the  urban  areas,  will  give 
serious  thought  and  Join  in  opposition  to 
any  proposal  to  imdermlne  our  present 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BuHLisoH)  and  my  other 
friends  who  are  concerned  with  the 
President's  proposal  to  merge  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  functions  with 
other  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  few  predominately  agricultural 
districts  in  this  country,  I  can  say  frank- 
ly that  I  would  have  to  oppose  any  re- 
organization plan  which  would  diminish 
the  voice  of  the  American  farmer  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  American  farmers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  experiencing  one  of  the  worst  years 
in  over  a  decade.  I  am  alarmed  that  the 
President  would  propose  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  farmers  in  my  district,  and 
in  my  State,  are  understandably  upset 
over  this  shoddy  treatment  they  have 
been  receiving,  and  the  prospects  of  even 
worse  treatment  in  a  bureaucratic  ar- 
rangement which  would  all  but  nullify 
any  government  influence  they  might 
have. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  farmers  are  happy  with  the  way 
the  Agriculture  Department  represents 
them  now.  But  at  least  they  have  some 
official  representation  in  the  executive 
branch,  at  the  highest  Cabinet  level.  Un- 
der the  President's  proposal,  this  rep- 
resentation would  be  reduced  to  some 
second  level  bureaucrats,  and  bureauc- 
racy has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
demi.se  of  the  farmers  best  Interest  in 
Government  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War  II,  the  U.S.  Government  paid 
American  Industry  in  excess  of  $50 
billion  in  subsidies  to  retool  and  get  busi- 
ness back  into  the  normal  channels  of 
trade.  But  the  farmers  received  little  or 
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no  assistance  In  readjustment  for  peace- 
time production.  Geared  to  a  wartime 
economy  and  needs,  he  was  now  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  The  farmer  has  been  in 
trouble  ever  since. 

The  American  farmer  is  courted  for  his 
vote  every  4  years.  He  has  been  betrayed 
every  year  by  every  administration  since 
World  War  U.  But  the  elimination  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  amounts  to  a 
stab  in  the  back.. 

The  President,  in  a  speech  to  farmers 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  September  14, 
1968  made  this  statement: 

I  propose  that  our  Nation  commit  Itself  to 
k  natlODAl  agricultural  policy  that  wUl  main- 
tain an  efficient  flourishing  agricultural  econ- 
omy keyed  to  oppwartuulty  and  abundance, 
with  family  farm  enterprLse  a.s  its  corner- 
stone. 

Forty  thousand  family  farms  have  dis- 
app>eared  every  year  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
in  oflOce.  The  inroads  of  industrial  con- 
glomerates who  are  taking  over  the  fam- 
ily farms  and  making  farming  a  sub- 
sidiary of  some  giant  corporate  entity  is 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  under 
the  current  administration. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmers  in  1971  are  bleak, 
and  I  could  fiU  this  proceeding  with  them. 

The  one  important  fact  I  want  to  get 
across  to  my  colleagues  is  that  if  the  one 
voice  the  farmer  has  in  the  executive 
branch  is  eliminated,  and  replaced  with 
second-string  bureaucrats,  then  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  is  going  to  worsen, 
not  Improve. 

I  am  all  for  reorganization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  for  eliminating  the  "shad- 
ow government"  we  now  experience — the 
bureaucrats  who  really  run  the  show.  But 
farming  is  still  too  important  for  America 
to  be  relegated  to  a  second  place  stand- 
ing in  the  executive  structure,  and  that 
is  what  the  Presidents  proposal  would  do. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Burlison  »  for 
his  initiative  in  obtaining  this  special 
order,  which  allows  those  of  us  vitally 
concerned  with  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  this  country  to  express  our  views  on 
the  proposed  executive  reorganization 
plan  which  would  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Presidents  mes- 
.sage  to  Congress  in  regard  to  executive 
reorganization  will  be  in  symiiathy  with 
many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
document. 

The  President  .said : 

Crood  people  cannot  do  good  thing.s  with 
bad  mechanisms 

Very  true. 

We  have  good  people,  who  want  to  do 
good  things,  but  they  are  frustrated  by 
the  machinery  with  which  they  work. 
The  obvious  answer  to  the  problem  is  a 
full-scale  reconstruction  of  the  macliin- 
ery,  says  the  President.  Perhaps  not  so 
true. 

The  President,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
wants  to  consolidate  seven  of  the  exist- 
ing departments  into  four  new  ones, 
organized  around  goals  instead  of  meth- 
ods, in  his  words.  The  objective  would  be 
to  provide  better  service  to  the  entire 
Nation.  Including  "fanners,  workers,  mi- 
norities, and  other  significant  groups." 

The  question   before   those  of  us   In 


Congress  is  whether  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  indeed  bring  us  closer  to 
his — and  our — objective.  I  think  it  would 
not. 

How  would  the  farmer  fare  under  the 
new  setup?  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  representative  of  the  farmer  in 
the  liigh  councils  of  the  executive  branch, 
would  be  split  among  all  four  of  the  pro- 
posed departments. 

The  Extension  Service  and  the  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  would  probably 
go  into  the  new  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development:  the  ASCS  programs 
into  the  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment: and  the  REA  into  the  Natural 
Resources  Department.  All  the  old  USDA 
programs  and  agencies  would  find  a 
home — somewhere. 

The  administration  says  that  under 
this  plan  the  needs  of  agriculture  would 
be  served  more  efficiently.  I  disagree.  I 
believe  that  the  needs  of  the  farmer 
would  more  than  likely  become  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  nonfarm  interests.  As  the  Farm 
Journal  said  In  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
last  March : 

Farm  afTalrs  In  these  new  departmenus 
would  be  the  tails  on  an  urban  dog. 

It  is  true  that  rural  population  has 
■steadily  declined  for  decades  to  the  point 
where  slightly  less  than  five  of  every  100 
Americans  ai-e  farmers.  This  decrease  in 
size,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  importance  of  the  farm  population, 
which  continues  to  supply  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  this  country  and  then 
some. 

The  establishment  of  fai-m -oriented 
agencies  and  bureaus  in  new  super  de- 
partments would  not  serve  better  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  One  recent  ex- 
ample of  how  fanners  fare  in  an  urban - 
dominated  department  was  the  propwsed 
farm  vehicle  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

It  Is  charged  that  the  USDA  is  pro- 
farmer.  Within  obvious  limits,  I  would 
argue  that  it  needs  to  be.  Someone  in 
Washington  must  be  directly  charged 
with  representing  the  farmer. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  farmer 
deserves  some  sort  of  privileged  status. 
He  does  not.  He  does  deserve  to  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  actively  en- 
gaged In  working  on  his  behalf. 

Many  of  the  administration's  objec- 
tives are  indeed  worthy  ones.  We  need 
increased  administrative  coordination 
and  managerial  responsibility.  But  let 
us  make  sure  we  remember  the  most  basic 
objective — service  to  the  people.  This 
objective  can  best  be  attained — in  the 
case  of  the  farmer — by  retaining  and  im- 
proving the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today,  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  as  It  per- 
tains to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  North  Dakota  is  the  most  ag- 
ricultural State  of  the  Union.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  our  Income  comes  from  farm- 
ing. Therefore,  this  plan  would  probably 
affect  the  people  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent more  than  the  people  in  any  other 
State. 

The  situation  in  rural  America  at  the 
present  time  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 


serious  one.  In  each  of  the  last  6  years. 
an  average  of  500,000  to  600.000  farmers 
and  their  famiUes  have  left  their  farms — 
forced  off  largely  because  farm  income 
has  dropped  from  7.1  percent  of  invest- 
ment in  1942-49  to  3,3  percent  in  1970. 
These  statistics  should  concern  all  of 
us.  What  is  more  they  occurred  at  a 
time  when  farmers  have'  had  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  representing  them  at  the 
Cabinet  level  in  the  White  House. 

While  many  of  us  from  agricultural 
areas  have  not  been  particularly  happy 
with  various  Secretaries  of  either  po- 
Utical  party,  we  have  to  assume  that 
they  were  acting  in  good  faith  for  agri- 
culture. Imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  family  farmers  if  even  this 
t>-pe  of  representation  was  taken  away 
and  the  various  agencies  now  under  one 
Cabinet  official  were  scattered  through- 
out four  separate  agencies.  Those  of  us 
who  represent  farmers  are  very  con- 
cerned about  what  might  happen  if  ag- 
riculture is  downgraded  by  not  retain- 
ing Cabinet  status.  Farmers  themselves 
are  concerned  at  what  seems  to  be  add- 
ing insult  to  injury. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  potent  arguments  against  this  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  man  who 
1ms  the  feel  for  the  human  potential  of 
agriculture.  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  who 
won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  helping 
solve  food  problems  of  imderdeveloped 
nations.  Dr.  Borlaug,  in  appearances  be- 
for  the  MinnesoU  House  and  Senate, 
voiced  strong  opposition  to  this  elimi- 
nation of  tlie  Departjnent,  saying  he  Ls 
concerned  tliat  both  agriculture  and  for- 
estry would  suffer  if  tlie  change  is  made 
He  said,  and  I  quote — 

I  think  we  will  hare  even  greater  prob- 
lems   of    communication    and    coordination 

Dr.  Borlaug.  who  should  know,  told  the 
State  legislators  he  has  worked  under 
governments  ranging  from  the  far  left 
to  the  far  right — 

But  bureaucracy  is  also  universal,  and  the 
more  we  spread  the  re^onslbUlty  for  certain 
kinds  of  things  around  In  many  different 
government  agencies,  the  more  complicated 
U  becomes 

Certainly,  tliose  of  us  wlio  have  seen 
that  happen  can  easily  agree  with  Dr 
Borlaug.  This  diffusion  of  responsibility 
is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  for  the  big 
conglomerate  to  end  up  on  top,  with  the 
small  independent  farmer  getting  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

Mr,  Speaker,  abundant  food  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and 
prosperous  agricultural  economy  are 
basic  elements  in  the  preservation  of  our 
domestic  security  and  free  world  defense 
The  difficult  economic  situation  our  Na- 
tion currently  finds  itself  In,  which  has 
led  President  Nixon  to  propose  his  new 
economic  progi"am,  has  been  brought 
about  because  of  a  lack  of  competitive- 
ness in  overseas  trade.  Agriculture  rep- 
resents one  of  our  biggest  potential  over- 
seas dollar  earners,  and  can  do  more  to 
rescue  our  Nation  from  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  pasrments  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  America.  For  these  important 
reasons  and  many  more,  it  is  imperative 
that  agriculture  maintains  its  rightful 
rank  as  a  basic  Cabinet  level  participant 
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in  Federal  Government  councils.  In  my 
opinion  the  dismantling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  contrary  not  only 
to  the  farmers'  interest,  but  also  to  the 
national  interest.  Farm  affairs  imder  the 
new  proposed  departments  would  be.  as 
someone  recently  said,  "the  tall  on  an 
urban  dog." 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen. 
We  have  the  ability  to  grow  enough  food 
to  feed  a  hungry  world,  and.  perhaps, 
avoid  future  Vietnams.  Wars  are  caused 
by  troubled  people,  people  who  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  It  may  be  an  oversimplification, 
but  the  war  in  Vietnam  perhaps  came 
about  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  hungry  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
had  the  rice  paddies.  How  much  more 
sense  it  would  have  made  to  use  our 
food  rather  than  our  bullets  and  bay- 
onets to  resolve  this  situation  that  has 
weighed  so  heavily  on  our  Nation  and 
the  world  in  the  past  decade. 

Certainly,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of 
us  to  realize  the  important  role  our 
farmers  can  play  in  bringing  peace  to  a 
troubled  world — the  goal  all  of  us  are 
striving  for.  With  this  in  mind  surely 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  agri- 
culture at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Certainly,  the  need  for  a 
healthy  agriculture  cannot  be  served  by 
dismantling  the  Cabinet  level  position 
farmers  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  rural 
America  are  justly  concerned  over  the 
proposal  which  we  are  today  discussing. 
They  are  afraid  that  this  may  result  in 
even  less  consideration  for  agriculture's 
problems  than  at  present.  This  fear  is 
based  on  the  experience  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past,  the  tragedy  that 
has  befallen  the  most  basic  industry  of 
all — farming — through  neglect  on  the 
part  of  administrations  over  the  last  two 
decades.  It  is  about  time  America  begins 
to  realize  that  food  is  basic  and  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  cannot  survive  with- 
out it.  Our  economic  stability  begins  with 
a  healthy  and  profitable  agriculture.  Ig- 
noring this  can  only  Imperil  all  our  peo- 
ple, city  and  farm  aUke. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  thought- 
fully consider  the  consequences  that 
could  arise  if  this  proposal  were  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
citizens  in  my  district — eCBciency  m  Gov- 
ernment and  possible  Government  re- 
organization. I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Representative  Bill  Burlison. 
for  his  leadership  m  providing  this  mean- 
ingful forum. 

During  the  recent  congressional  recess, 
I  toured  my  57-county,  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kansas.  Citizens  repeat- 
edly expressed  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
skepticism  regarding  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, and  a  hope  that  Government 
can  be  restructured  to  better  serve  the 
laeople. 

In  short,  individuals  are  taxed  beyond 
their  means  without  witnessing  any 
tangible  evidence  of  local  progress  for 
their  sacrifice. 


The  views  of  my  constituency  were 
clearly  summarized  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address: 

The  time  has  now  come  In  America  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 
the  States  and  communities  to  Washington, 
and  start  power  and  reaources  flowing  back 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and  com- 
munities, and  more  Important,  to  the  people 
all  across  America. 

Even  though  the  principles  of  efficiency 
in  Government  and  returning  power 
to  the  people  rate  top  priority,  citizens  in 
my  district  have  also  expressed  concern 
regarding  proposals  to  realine  USDA  au- 
thority and  the  authority  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  Government. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  consolidate 
overlappinK  programs  and  to  redirect 
Government  programs  to  give  the  grass- 
roots citizens  a  "piece  of  the  action."  I 
think  this  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
prompt  the  type  of  cooperation  that  is 
necessary  to  administer  programs  that 
emphasize  practicality  and  reality. 

I  embrace  the  principle  of  the  adminls- 
trations  initiative  to  return  the  power 
to  the  people.  However,  I  urge  this  dis- 
tinguished body  to  study  all  Government 
reorganization  proposals  carefully. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  those  of  us 
vitally  Interested  in  rural  and  small-town 
America  should  keep  two  points  In  mind. 
First,  representation  In  behalf  of  rural 
America  is  steadily  declining.  Second,  al- 
though our  Nation  is  still  undergoing  a 
decline  In  rural  population,  the  farmer 
and  his  role  in  our  society  remain  most 
Important.  The  farmer  Is  still  being 
asked  to  provide  the  best  quality  food 
for  the  lowest  price  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Despite  economic  hardship  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  farmer  Is  still 
doing  that.  The  task  of  providing  food 
and  fiber  for  our  Nation  and  for  a 
troubled  and  himgry  world  is  all  impor- 
tant and  essential  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  winning  the  war  against 
malnutrition  and  hunger  and  as  a  conse- 
quence contribute  to  world  peace. 

As  a  result,  I  feel  we  must  insure,  re- 
gardless of  what  reorganization  program 
Is  proposed,  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture remain  an  autonomous  agency 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
main on  the  President's  Cabinet  as  a 
spokesman  for  agriculture  and  the  farm- 
er. We  m'ost  be  carefiil  not  to  downgrade 
this  agency  and  the  Secretary's  position 
through  any  reorganization  plan. 

We  can  make  Government  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
citizen  through  meaningful  and  con- 
structive reorganization  and  responsible 
program  refonn. 

In  doing  this,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
here  today  will  cooperate  in  such  a  way 
so  as  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  today  of  join- 
ing In  this  special  order  to  make  some 
observations  in  connection  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  reorganization 
plan.  I  congratulate  the  Honorable  Bill 
Burlison  of  Missouri  for  calling  this 
special  order. 

I  believe  the  central  question  that 
must  be  asked  of  the  affects  of  this  plan 


to  splinter  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture into  four  newly  created  super- 
departments  Is,  "Will  the  farmer  and  the 
rest  of  society  benefit  significantly  from 
this  reorganization?  "  Those  supporting 
this  reorganization  plan  state  that  many 
of  the  programs  and  services  now  so  ably 
administered  by  the  Depailment  of  Agri- 
culture are  separated  from  similar  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  various 
administrative  departments:  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Interior,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  Transportation.  They 
argue  that  these  programs  should  be  con- 
solidated and  centralized,  to  bring  about 
maximum  efQciency  in  their  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  the  goal  and 
trademark  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  Its  Inception  In  1862.  In 
its  service  to  farmers,  the  Department 
has  concentrated  on  centralizing  the  In- 
terests of  rural  America  Into  a  branch  of 
the  Government  which  grants  a  maxi- 
mum voice  to  the  farmer.  To  segment 
these  respHjnslbilltles  and  to  combine 
them  with  the  general  administration  of 
urban  related  services  would  doom  the 
American  farmer  to  a  diminished  voice, 
and  cause  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
conflicts  between  rural  and  urban  inter- 
ests in  their  quests  for  Federal  services. 
I  believe  that  we  all  agree,  keeping  in 
mind  the  present  crises  plaguing  our 
rural  and  urban  areas,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ask  either  to  compete  with  the 
other  within  agencies  that  should  be 
dedicated  to  serving  one  or  the  other. 
Such  a  "centralization  "  of  programs  and 
services  could  not  satisfy  either  ui-ban 
or  rural  interests  of  our  society. 

For  over  100  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  served 
the  farmers  of  this  country  not  only 
through  the  services  it  offers  but  by  its 
presence  before  the  Congress  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  arduous  lobbyist  for  rural 
opportunity  and  development.  The  Con- 
gress has  charged  the  Department  with 
establishing  standards  for  agricultural 
products;  agricultural  market  news  serv- 
icing; warehousing;  consumer  protec- 
tion. Including  meat  smd  poultry  Inspec- 
tion; comprehensive  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  research;  economic 
analyses  pertaining  to  agriculture  and 
rural  development;  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products;  conservation  of  re- 
sources; management  of  natural  forests; 
watei-shed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion; environmental  protection;  food 
distribution;  rural  development;  agri- 
cultural and  rural  credit;  service  to  co- 
operatives; price  support  programs;  and 
Federal-State  cooperative  ventures  as 
they  concern  agriculture  and  the  people. 
To  uproot  this  organization  now — appar- 
ently for  the  sake  of  change  itself — is 
foolhardj-  at  best;  but  more  likely  cata- 
strophic. 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  in  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
voiced  my  opposition  best  when  he 
wrote : 

It  seems  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  over 
100  years  of  solid  building,  block  by  block,  be 
torn  down,  that  the  achievements  of  over 
100   years  of  progress  be  Ignored,  and   that 
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the  confidence  of  the  people  secured  by  over 
100  years  of  service  be  cast  to  the  wlods, 
solely  to  make  changes  for  the  sake  oi 
change.  Nor  can  I  understand  bow  any  re- 
organization, wliatever  the  nature,  can  result 
in  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  people,  than  now  exists 
between  the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture  and 
the  people  whom  they  serve.  To  abolish  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  transfer  Us 
functions  among  four  new.  untried,  geueral- 
izeU.  and  purposeless  Departments  would  be 
the  greatest  mistake  this  government  could 
ever  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  In  opposing  the 
fissioning  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. My  opposition  to  such  a  plan  lies 
not  solely  on  the  welfare  of  the  54  million 
persons  of  America's  rural  population — 
of  which  9.7  million  are  farmers — but 
also  on  the  welfare  of  200  million  con- 
.^umers  who  have  as  much  to  lose  from 
this  proposal  as  does  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan 
that  President  Nixon  unveiled  in  his 
state  of  tlie  Union  speech  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  would  dismantle 
the  109-year-old  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  —  USDA  —  completely.  For- 
estry, Soil  Conservation,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  might  be 
taken  over  by  a  new  Natural  Resources 
Department.  The  Extension  Service  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  might 
slip  into  a  new  Department  of  Commu- 
nity Development.  The  Economic  and 
Agricultural  Research  Services,  and  per- 
haps the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Con.servation  Service  could  be  absorbed 
by  a  new  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment. In  effect,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  dissected  and  ftm- 
neled  into  three  or  four  different  depart- 
ments under  such  a  myriad  of  headings 
and  titles  that  the  poor  farmer  may  never 
emerge  from  such  an  abyss  unscatlied. 
There  is  more  than  just  a  change  of 
labels  here:  Tlie  present  functions  of  the 
USDA  would  become  a  subordinate  part 
of  larger  departments  and  there  would 
no  longer  be  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  speak  for  American  farmers  and  for 
American  agriculture. 
This  attempt  at  governmental  "stream- 
lining" would  do  much  more  harm  than 
good  for  U.S.  agriculture  since  a  decen- 
tralization and  fragmentation  of  pres- 
ent programs  would  be  a  disservice  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  also  to  the 
American  consumer.  Even  diu-ing  the  last 
decade  of  low  prices  received  by  farmers, 
our  agricultural  pn>duce  has  played  a 
major  role  In  keeping  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  better  shape  than  it  might 
have  been  without  these  exports.  In  fact, 
during  the  times  when  we  have  had  a 
surplus  in  our  balance  of  payments,  the 
saving  difference  came  from  the  export 
of  farm  products. 

Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  demand  will 
(atch  up  with  supply  and  farm  income 
will  become  stabilized  in  this  country. 
But  even  then  the  farmer  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  changing  Government  policies, 
loreien  governmental  pressure  affecting 
farm  exports  and.  eternally,  the  weather. 
Consequently,  taking  all  of  these  factors 
into  account,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  has  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
farmer  and  his  unique  problems  when  it 
legislates. 


The  work  of  our  Nation  is  no  greater 
than  Its  individual  parts,  bo  let  us  work 
together  as  Americans  for  equity  in  our 
economy  and  strength  in  our  Nation.  Let 
there  be  a  mutual  respect  In  industry 
and  In  agriculture.  This  great  Nation  was 
founded  on  agriculture  ancl  the  farmer 
has  met  every  challenge  for  over  200 
years  to  keep  us  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  to  contiibute 
greatly  to  our  national  prosperity.  There- 
fore, it  seems  only  fitting  that  the  farm- 
er now  receive  not  only  an  equitable 
share  of  the  national  economy,  but  also 
continued  strength  within  the  USDA  to 
deal  with  the  pressing  problems  within 
the  farm  economy  today. 

The  USDA  is  a  centralized  area  where 
farm  programs  and  Interests  can  be 
focused  and  Is  a  place  where  the  farmer's 
irterests  can  be  communicated  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  proposed  execu- 
l  ve  reorganization  will  take  these  pro- 
grams and  spread  them  out  through 
three  or  four  different  departments.  Now, 
I  certainly  approve  of  the  concept  of 
tightening  the  management  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  save  money,  but  the 
abolition  of  the  USDA  is  nothing  more 
than  another  example  of  the  neglect,  in- 
deed more  than  neglect,  of  the  open 
betrayal  of  the  rural  American  citizen. 

It  Is  time,  therefore,  for  action.  Con- 
t;ress  mtist  reaflSrm  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  farmer.  The  farmer  has  done 
lus  part  to  see  that  our  Nation  enjoys  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living.  The 
cost  of  food,  as  a  percentage  of  total  in- 
come, is  lower  here  than  In  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  Yet  the  farmer  Is 
not  allowed  to  share  that  high  standard 
of  living  when  the  price  that  he  receives 
for  his  labors  remains  static  and  the 
price  that  he  must  pay  goes  up.  The  con- 
cept of  parity  was  designed  to  deal  with 
just  that  problem,  and  the  farmer  must 
be  reassured  that  parity  has  not  been 
abandoned.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  both  rural  and  urban,  to  seize 
the  initiative  in  putting  together  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  legislative  action 
which  will  not  only  improve  farm  income 
and  bring  dignity  of  living  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, but  also  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
make  this  call  because  it  will  benefit  both 
rvral  and  lu-ban  America.  It  is  just.  It  is 
right.  And  it  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  very  able  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Burlison  of  Missouri,  for  re- 
questing this  special  order  and  providing 
the  Members  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  highly  favor  proposals  that  will  slm- 
pUfy  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as  we 
know  It  today,  but  I  have  serious  mis- 
givings thai  the  proposed  departmental 
reorganization  will  result  in  any  In- 
creased eCaciency.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  in 
the  CBsr  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  uill  realize  only  continued  and 
increased  redtape  facing  the  farmers 
of  America. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  as  we 
know  it  today  would  be  split  up  helter- 
skelter  between  four  new  departments. 
I  just  do  not  believe  this  will  result  In 
the  Federal  Government  being  able  to 
provide  any  better  service  for  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  In  fact,  I  believe  our 


farmers  would  only  become  more  frus- 
trated In  their  attempts  to  provide  food 
and  fiber  for  their  fellow  Americans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  should  strive  for 
is  a  stronger  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  v^ill  Insure  the  continued  existence 
of  rural  America — a  vei-y  important  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
with  nay  colleagues  today  who  are  ex- 
pressing tlieir  concern  and  reservations 
over  the  President's  departmental  reor- 
ganization plan  which  would  eliminate 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not 
question  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
reorganization  possibilities  which  would 
simplify  the  operations  of  Grovernment 
and  which  would  provide  for  a  more  or- 
derly administrative  process.  However. 
I  believe  that  such  adjustments  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  carried  out 
while  still  retaining  the  logical  depart- 
mental organization. 

Agricultural  progress  in  tlie  United 
States  has  been  tremendous  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  1862.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  development  of  scientific  prac- 
tices was  fostered  and  that  this  infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  public 
by  the  Department  making  p>ossible  the 
rich  bounty  of  food  and  fiber  over  the 
years. 

American  agriculture  is  now  at  a  cross- 
roads. Tlie  family  farm  is  threatened  by 
marketing  practices,  rising  costs,  and 
expanding  competition  from  huge  inte- 
grated producers:  If  the  Department  is 
to  be  dismembered  and  its  various  serv- 
ices and  agencies  divided  among  new  de- 
partments, added  confusion  will  result 
for  the  American  farmer.  The  traditional 
lines  of  authority  and  advice  will  be 
broken  and  tlie  assistance  offered  will 
stu-ely  suffer  in  quality  as  responsibilities 
are  shuffled  to  the  new  departments. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Deparl- 
meni  whicli  has  been  the  supporter  of 
American  agriculture  and  producers  will 
disappear.  Instead,  the  rural  sector  will 
find  itself  in  competition  with  urban  in- 
terests for  community  development  funds 
and  similarly  competing  interests  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  most  operating  activi- 
ties. 

The  Suix-omraittee  on  Legislation  and 
Military  Operations  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  conducted 
hearings  on  the  general  scheme  of  reor- 
ganization proposed  by  the  President. 
When  the  subcommittee  takes  up  Die 
indi\'idual  measures  creating  the  new  de- 
partments, I  am  confident  tliat  it  will  find 
that  the  proposed  elimination  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  undesirable. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiui  (Mr.  Burli- 
son I  in  opposing  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
not  be  divided  and  spUt  four  ways  be- 
tween other  departments — as  is  proposed 
in  a  reorganization  plan.  The  existing 
I>partment  should  be  strengthened  and 
continued  to  provide  continuing  service 
to  our  farmers  and  rural  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
oflacially  created  in  1862 — 109  years 
ago — and  Its  services  are  needed  more 
now  than  ever  before  with  our  farmers 
facing  problems  that  are  more  and  more 
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complex  and  with  our  rural  areas  In  need 
of  more  assistance  because  of  outmlgra- 
tion  to  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Public  opinion  polls  and  surveys  have 
shown  consistently  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  In  the  United  States  would 
prefer  to  live  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  These  polls  show  that  much  of  the 
outmigration  occurs  because  our  young 
people  go  to  the  big  cities  in  search  of 
employment  opportunities. 

Our  programs  of  rural  development 
should  be  strengthened  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  assist  not 
only  rural  areas  but  our  metropolitan 
areas  by  easing  the  pressures  from  out- 
migration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
advocate  in  our  National  Government  for 
our  farmers  and  rural  Americans.  The 
Department  should  be  continued 
strengthened  rather  than  having  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  power  dissipated  by  a 
scattering  of  its  functions  to  other  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing 
Department  of  Agriculture — frequently 
called  the  USDA — is  a  highly  effective 
Federal  Government  agency.  Our  Na- 
tion's farmers,  agribusiness  interests,  and 
consumers  of  food  and  fiber  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  this  Department  and 
its  dedicated  employees.  Other  nations 
similarly  have  recognized  our  USDA  and 
have  sent  many  of  their  experts  to 
study  it. 

The  importance  of  this  Department  to 
my  constituents  in  the  First  District  of 
Montana,  the  whole  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized  or  over- 
stated. My  district  is  well  known  for  its 
production  of  wheat,  beef,  lumber,  and 
other  important  commodities.  Many 
dedicated  farmers  and  others  are  doing 
a  splendid  job  which  in  many  cases 
partly  depends  on  the  continued  efforts, 
trust,  and  expertise  of  USDA  units  such 
as  the  agriculture  extension  services  and 
other  components. 

Our  farmers  are  an  indispensable  and 
critical  element  of  the  total  workers  and 
businesses.  They  literally  feed  all  of  us 
plus  provide  extra  portions  for  exporting 
to  many  hungry  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  our  peo- 
ple realize  this  and  are  as  grateful  as  I 
am  for  their  past,  present,  and  future 
performance. 

A  great  amount  of  controls  over  the 
farmers'  efforts  are  handled  by  the  vari- 
oas  forms  of  government.  Thus,  the 
farmers  are  greatly  dependent  on  equi- 
table Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment treatment.  A  deemphasis  of  the 
farmer's  role  in  our  society  by  any  means, 
such  as  disassembling  the  USDA,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Federal  Government  can 
cause  inequitable  measures  to  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  "trading  off"  the  farmers" 
needs  with  other  programs. 

This  one  possible  problem  is  a  con- 
ceivable factor  derived  from  my  analysis 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  USDA  along  with  other  departments 
into  four  new  consolidated  ones.  They 
would  be  called  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Department  of  Community 


Development.  The  only  existing  depart- 
ments left  unchanged  would  be  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Treasury,  Defense, 
and  Justice. 

In  the  final  analysis  to  all  our  con- 
stituents, I  wotild  state  any  reduction  of 
our  food  supply  caused  in  any  way  by  the 
proposed  USDA  reorganization  would  be 
a  mistake. 

As  a  former  businessman  in  the  city  of 
Missoula,  Mont.,  and  that  city's  mayor,  I 
can  certainly  broadly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  reorganization  plans  be- 
cause they  are  oriented  to  remedying 
fragmented  Federal  responsibilities;  re- 
ducing duplication  of  effort  and  confu- 
sion in  dealing  with  the  maze  of  Federal 
offices;  and  eliminating  the  hobbling  of 
our  elected  leadership.  The  President's 
recommendations  are  certainly  dynamic 
and  generally  reasonable  in  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  would  be 
organized  around  goals  rather  than  sim- 
ply historical  developments  or  other 
reasons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  conflicting  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization — called  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil— and  the  President  as  they  affect  the 
present  USDA.  For  some  33  current 
USDA  programs,  the  President's  reorga- 
nization plans  would  transfer  19  to  the 
new  Department  of  Economic  AfHalrs, 
six  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, four  to  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  and  four  to  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 
In  contrast  the  Ash  Council  would  place 
23  in  the  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs, three  in  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  two  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  and  five  in  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 
Thus,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
disagreement  on  the  best  split  of  USDA's 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  USDA's  programs  should  be  relo- 
cated in  other  existing  or  proposed  de- 
partments, but  I  would  particularly  hope 
that  at  least  those  USDA  programs  which 
relate  to  farm  productivity,  farm  econ- 
omy stabilization,  and  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  both  domesti- 
cally and  abroad  would  remain  in  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  similarly 
named  new  department  like  a  "De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Economic 
Affairs." 

Other  than  renaming  and  expanding 
on  the  USDA,  this  proposal  of  mine  would 
be  partly  patterned  after  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Departments  in  which  the  present 
but  somewhat  adjusted  USDA  would  be 
in  the  same  overall  Department  but 
would  be  co-equal  with  the  President's 
proposed  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs. In  this  case  both  agriculture  and 
economic  affairs  would  be  departments 
headed  by  a  secretary  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

A  major  area  where  my  proposal  de- 
parts from  that  of  the  President's  is 
found  in  the  analysis  of  his  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  where  the  propxjsed 
Administrator  for  Farms  and  Agricul- 
ture would  instead  be  a  Secretary  of  Ag- 


riculture and  a  Secretary  of  Economic 
Affairs  would  control  the  other  programs 
transferred  to  the  new  department. 

If  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
for  a  new  Department  of  Economic  Af- 
fairs gains  favor  in  the  Congress,  I  will 
want  my  suggested  alternative  seriously 
considered. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  come 
forward  with  a  bill  which  would  specify 
my  recommendations  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  President's  bill,  H.R. 
6960. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment be  reorganized  in  a  manner  which 
he  believes  would  lead  to  increased  ef- 
ficiency. His  plan  would  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Departments  of  State, 
TrcEisury,  Defense,  and  Justice.  The 
other  departments  would  be  reorganized 
according  to  function  into  four  new 
bodies  called  the  Departments  of  Com- 
munity Development,  Natural  Resources, 
Human  Resources,  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlciilture  as 
we  know  it  today  would  have  its  func- 
tions spread  among  all  four  of  the  new 
Departments,  with  Economic  Affairs  ap- 
parently assuming  the  largest  portion. 

The  USDA  was  established  in  1862 
with  the  original  purpose  of  providing 
and  diffusing  useful  Information  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture.  Since 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  assigned 
many  additional  duties  to  the  Depart- 
ment, most  of  which  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America. 

Most  of  these  functions  were  placed  in 
the  USDA  in  order  that  the  problems  of 
rural  America  would  receive  the  primary 
attention  to  which  they  are  entitled.  As 
the  proportion  of  persons  living  In  rural 
areas  continues  to  decline,  the  wisdom 
of  placing  these  functions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  becomes  more 
apparent. 

Today,  no  department  or  Federal 
agency  is  closer  to  the  people  whom  It 
serves  than  the  USDA.  The  Nation  is  lit- 
erally blanketed  with  its  ofQces  designed 
to  serve  agricultural  and  rural  America. 

To  destroy  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  allowing  its  functions  to  be  as- 
similated into  four  larger  departments 
would  be  to  yield  to  the  pressures  which 
lead  ever  to  bigger  and  less  personal  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  resist  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  seeking 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy — in  fact,  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  attempted — the  President 
apparently  thinks  he  might  be  able  to 
bring  Government,  at  a  time  when  it 
seems  to  be  growing  ever  more  obscure, 
back  to  the  level  of  the  people  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  'While  there  is  certainly 
much  valid  criticism  about  the  current 
bureaucratic  order  and  its  frequent  in- 
ability to  respond  without  cumbersome 
pressure,  I  cannot  see  how  the  creation 
of  four  "superagencies  "  would  make  it 
any  more  responsive. 

Moreover,  I  am  frightened  by  the  prior- 
ities the  new  agencies  have  been  designed 
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to  respond  to.  According  to  Andrew 
Rouse,  executive  director  of  the  Ash 
Council — the  group  which  formulated 
the  reorganization  proposals — the  four 
major  domestic  concerns  are  supposed  to 
be  "people,  the  cities,  the  environment, 
and  the  economy."  I  see  no  mention  In 
there  of  rural  problems.  Yet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  are  In  fact  largely  the 
results  of  problems  In  the  Nation's  rural 
areas.  And  the  very  Department  which 
has  so  long  served  the  Nation's  rural 
areas  completely  disappears  in  this  new 
scheme.  There  will  be  no  Department  of 
Agriculture  imder  the  reorganization. 

More  than  77  bills  have  already  been 
Introduced  in  this  session  dealing  with 
rural  development.  Many  of  them  pro- 
pose a  thorough  strengthening  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Agricultiu-e.  It  appears, 
then,  that  just  when  the  Congress  is  be- 
glrmlng  to  realize  the  value  of  this  De- 
partment, the  Department  will  be  quietly 
dissolved.  It  does  not  make  sense.  While 
there  is  always  a  need  for  review  and 
revamping  of  existing  organizations,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  no  ex- 
ception, there  is  certainly  no  need  to 
completely  eliminate  It.  No  other  execu- 
tive organization  will  ever  have  the 
scope,  the  expertise  or  the  will  to  work 
wlUi  rural  America  which  the  USDA  has 
displayed. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  believed  that  government,  if  it  is 
going  to  serve  the  people,  must  undergo 
frequent  and  meaningful  self-examina- 
t  iT\.  Critics  must  evaluate  current  pro- 
grams and  then  determine  their  value 
and  effect.  Often,  agency,  departments 
and  programs  can  be  improved  by  re- 
organization rather  than  abolition. 

The  Idea  of  executive  reorganization 
is  not  new.  Every  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  has  submitted  such  a 
plan.  Executive  reorganization  Ir  fine  if 
It  remedies  the  ills  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. However,  the  President's  plan  to 
abolish  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
detrimental  to  the  American  farmer  and 
unnecessary  for  the  needed  organiza- 
tional reform. 

Abolition  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  diminish  the  farmer's 
voice  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Big  city  problems  would  draw 
too  much  of  the  President's  attention 
while  the  farmer  would  not  have  a 
vehicle  to  carry  his  problems  to  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Similarly,  there  would  be  a  shift  in 
focus  from  farm  and  rural  development 
to  that  of  urban  needs.  While  not  under- 
estimating the  needs  of  the  cities,  rural 
America  Is  entitled  to  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  executive  level. 

The  guiding  principle  behind  this  type 
of  government  reorganization  is — How 
can  we  best  affect  the  fanner  and  how 
can  we  justly  increase  his  income? 

In  the  agricultural  area,  a  farmer 
oriented  department  is  certainly  justi- 
fiable. In  view  of  the  depressed  level 
of  farm  prices,  farm  programs  neces- 
sitate representation  in  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  administration's  departmental  re- 
organization plan  have  merit  and  should 
be  considered.  Significant  administrative 


reform  can  be  executed  without  the  total 
dismantling  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

The  human  resources  functions  of  the 
Department  such  as  the  food  stamp 
program  could  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Some  of  the  natural  resource  activ- 
Ites  could  be  transferred  to  the  Interior 
Department.  Food  inspection  activities 
could  be  transferred  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

However,  because  farming  is  the  No.  1 
business  in  rural  America,  and  farming 
Is  the  No.  1  activity  for  generating  the 
income  of  bankers,  grocers,  implement 
dealers,  and  others  in  rural  communities 
and  small  towns,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  see  that  the  voice  of  the  farmer 
Is  heard  loud  and  clear. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  to  ex- 
press my  concern  for  the  American 
farmer  and  sissure  them  that  I  stand  in 
opposition  to  placing  farm  interests  any- 
where but  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subjects  of  the  special  orders  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Sikes>  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESIDENTS 
PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  proposal 
to  dismantle  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  redistribute  its  authority  to 
several  new  subagencies  which  have  been 
proposed  in  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

Having  been  raised  on  a  farm  In 
Arkansas,  I  know  the  feeling  of  most 
farmers  toward  this  proposal.  Though 
farmers  generally  are  frustrated  and 
disappointed  with  their  present  state  of 
condition,  they  feel  that  to  destroy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  leave 
them  without  a  voice  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  The  strength  and 
determination  of  that  voice  to  speak  for 
the  American  farmer,  varies  from  Secre- 


tary to  Secretary.  If  the  farmers  do  not 
like  the  current  Secretary,  so  long  as  the 
USDA  remains  in  existence,  they  have 
hope  that  the  next  Secretary  will  be  an 
improvement  over  the  present  one.  To 
destroy  the  Department  would  be  to 
destroy  their  hope. 

There  exists  in  this  Nation  today  a 
crisis  In  American  agriculture  the  likes 
of  which  we  have  never  faced  before.  It 
is  an  economic  and  moral  crisis.  The 
American  farmer  Is  the  most  efficient 
producer  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
world.  The  American  consumer  is  the 
most  fortunate  consumer  in  all  the 
world,  because  Americans  pay  a  less  per- 
centage of  their  income  for  food  tiian 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Our  farmers  are  good  people.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  America.  They  are 
taxpayers.  They  are  proud  and  they  do 
not  deserve  the  second-class  treatment 
that  is  being  proposed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  Arkansas  farmer  which  bears 
upon  the  subject  of  farm  legislation  in 
particular,  but  this  letter  from  Mr.  Mack 
L.  Harrington,  of  Lepanto,  Ark.,  demon- 
strates the  exasperation  that  now  exists. 
After  I  have  read  this  letter  to  you,  I  will 
then  ask  you  to  consider  the  feeling  of 
the  American  farmer  if  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  abolished. 

The  letter  follows: 
The    Farmers'    Problem:    Survival 

"Sur\'lval  of  the  fittest"  Is  a  phrase  applied 
to  a  process  In  nature  In  which  living  things 
constantly  compete  with  each  other  to  live. 
Some  thrive — some  barely  exist — some  die. 
The  American  farmer,  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze  of  his  own  unmaking,  has  doubts  in 
1970  that  even  the  "fittest"  of  fanners  will 
survive. 

Can  concern  and  worry  pay  the  farmer's 
creditors?  Can  complaining  to  his  congress- 
man assure  him  of  positive  action  or  favor- 
able legislation?  Can  re-shuffilng  his  figures 
pay  the  taxes?  Can  producing  more  and  re- 
ceiving less  and  paying  more  produce  a 
profit? 

A  concerned  farmer  who  Is  Interested  In 
the  survival  of  the  farmer  has  prepared  this 
report  to  acquaint  the  American  consumer 
with  the  farm  problems.  Lacking  an  agricul- 
tural public  relations  department.  Individual 
farmers  must  act.  A  solution?  The  farmer 
feels  that  the  failure  of  the  giant  agricul- 
tural Industry  would  have  repercussions 
which  would  reverberate  around  the  world. 

The  facts,  statistics,  and  case  histories  re- 
ported are  drawn  or  were  obtained  from  lo- 
cal (Poinsett  County,  Ark&nsas)  sources — 
Individual  farm  records,  gins,  elevator  oper- 
ators, the  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  United  States  Defiart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  Although  the 
report  Is  local  In  scope,  one  farmer's  prob- 
lem Is  every  farmer's  problem. 

The  world  looks  with  envy  upon  the  agri- 
cultural Industry  In  America — the  exception 
being  the  American  consumer.  Why  does  to- 
day's farmer  view  the  future  of  agriculture 
with  pessimism  and  alarm?  Why  The  Gloom? 
Graphic  evidence  of  a  multi-faceted  problem 
gives  supp<Ma  to  the  farmer's  claim  that  his 
problems  are  real : 

( 1 )  Elmpty  farm  houses  standing  In  mute 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  profits  on  farms 
are  not  adequate: 

( 2 )  Average  age  of  farmers  and  their  work- 
ers rising  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  or  In- 
centive (Who  knows  what  effect  this  will 
have  In  future  years!); 

(3)  Farm    equipment    being    repaired    for 
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"one  more  year"  or  equipment  being  "cua- 
tom-rented"; 

(4)  Crops  growing  up  In  weeds  due  to  blgh 
costs  of  chemicals,  poisons,  and  labor; 

( 5 )  Figure*  In  farm  accounts  showing  that 
Income  does  not  match  expense; 

(6)  Farm  sale  notices  filling  the  new^a- 
pers — '"Woric  a  lifetime;  sell  all  on  a 
Tuesday  .  .  ."; 

(7)  Wives  working  to  supplement  the  In- 
come— to  compensate  for  rising  costs  of  edu- 
cation, household  furnishings,  health  expend- 
itures, and  clothing: 

(8)  Bankruptcy  or  foreclosure  listings — 
perhaps  more  painful  than  an  obituary  no- 
tice. "A  way  of  life  Is  dead." 

These  farm  problems  are  the  result  of  a 
revolution  unparalleled  In  agricultural  his- 
tory. The  American  farmers  have  been  eager 
ti  adapt  and  apply  new  technology  and  re- 
search findings  to  their  agricultural  enter- 
prises. Ttie  American  farmer,  with  his  learn- 
how — know-how  abilities,  has  Increased  his 
food  and  fit>er  production  rate  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  domestic  consumption  uses  only 
80'i  of  his  total  crop;  the  remaining  20'^ 
must  be  exported.  Had  the  farmer  remained 
at  farm  output  rates  of  1900-1925,  not  only 
would  the  United  States  be  Importing  one- 
third  of  Its  total  food  and  fiber  requirements, 
but  the  consumer  would  be  paying  much 
higher  prices  for  food.  Learn-how — know-how 
leads  to  share-now.  Farm  specialization, 
coupled  with  research,  education,  and  mech- 
anization, enables  one  farm  worxer  to  sup- 
ply 35  to  39  persons  (compared  with  23 
supplied  as  recently  as  1957-59t.  Since  1919- 
31.  crop  production  per  acre  l.s  75'  higher, 
and  output  per  man  hour  of  farm  work  Is  five 
limes  greater. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  u-hy.  In 
the  name  of  production  xuccens.  do  the  farm- 
ers have  economic  problems?  Focf  In  1969, 
the  prices  farmers  received  in  relation  to 
prices  they  paid  were  78';  of  the  1910-14 
base  period  (used  for  computation  of  these 
figures).  Question:  "Hasn't  farming  baslsally 
changed  during  this  time?  Thu.s,  Is  this 
1910  14  base  period  really  valid?"  Unques- 
tionably, all  phases  of  farming  have  changed 
during  this  period.  Mules  and  turning  plows 
have  been  replaced  by  tractors;  tractors  have 
been  replaced  by  larger  and  better  tractors. 
In  the  rice  fields,  combines  and  dryers  have 
replaced  the  old  binders  and  threshers;  self- 
propelled  combines  have  replaced  the  puU- 
type  combines.  Chemical  herbicides  have  re- 
placed hoe  hands  In  row  crops;  cotton  pick- 
ing machines  have  replaced  hand  pickers  In 
the  cotton  fields. 

But  while  all  these  magnificent  new  ma- 
chines were  coming  along  to  take  most  of 
th-  back-breaking  drudgery  out  of  farming, 
other  radical  changes  were  taking  place 
(changes  affecting  the  farmer's  survival). 
Competition  from  the  ever-expanding  Indus- 
trial complex  of  the  cities  lured  many  of  the 
most  capable  laborers  from  the  farm  with 
wage  offers  which  farmers  could  not  possibly 
match.  To  check  the  drain  of  the  labor  force, 
farmers  were  faced  with  higher  wages  to  be 
paid  even  though  the  worker  was  only  gain- 
fully used  six  months  of  a  year.  "Work" 
must  be  "furnished"  even  though  produc- 
tivity of  the  farm  was  not  increased  nor  was 
per  unit  cost  of  the  crop  reduced.  In  other 
words,  farmers  began  to  experience  an  "over- 
head" cost  they  had  not  had  previously.  Ma- 
chinery costs,  already  high,  continued  to 
climb  rapidly  although  farm  prices  remained 
static  or  declined.  As  a  result,  farmers  have 
needed  to  Increase  productivity — both  of 
their  labor  and  their  land — to  stay  In  the 
same  place.  Har^  work  resembling  treadmill 
action!  To  Illustrate  the  cost-price  squeeze. 
ttii  following  figures  were  taken  from  local 
(county)  farm  records  and  farm-related 
businesses. 

COTTON 

Long  live  King  Cotton  I  Is  the  King  dead? 
Cotton  is  probably  the  crop  with  the  most 


flerlouB  problems.  An  east  Poinsett  County 
gin  was  asked  to  take  the  account  of  a  typi- 
cal customer  and  report  tbe  prlcea  that  cus- 
tomer received  for  cotton  In  the  years  1949- 
1969.  The  prlc«  obtained  eftcb  year  was  aver- 
aged with  the  two  following  years  to  over- 
come price  fluctuatlona  and  give  a  steadier 
price  picture.  In  tbe  three  year  period,  1949- 
60-51,  the  average  price  received  by  the  farm- 
er for  cotton  was  36.33c  per  pound.  At  that 
time,  hand  choppers  were  paid  about  (3.00 
for  a  10-hour  day;  tractor  drivers  got  $4.0O 
to  as. 00  for  an  U-hour  day.  In  1963-54-55. 
the  price  was  34.55c;  in  1958-59-60,  31.31c; 
and  in  1963-64-65.  30.iac.  During  this  time, 
production  costs  were  steadily  rising;  chop- 
ping was  up  to  (5.00,  and  tractor  driving  rose 
to  (7.00  per  day. 

In  1966  a  new  cotton  program  was  effected. 
Under  this  program,  cotton  would  be  sold  on 
the  open  market  at  a  "world  price",  and  a 
subsidy  would  be  paid  the  producer  for  the 
difference  between  a  "fair  market  price"  in 
this  country  and  a  "world  price"  on  his  cot- 
ton that  was  produced  for  "domestic  con- 
sumption"— an  amount  deemed  66  %  of  his 
allotted  acres.  Tt)  follow  up  the  example  of 
the  Poinsett  County  typical  farmer — in  1966, 
his  price  received  was  23.33<  per  pound;  his 
subsidy  payment  was  9.42<' — making  a  total 
of  32  65<  he  received  for  65 ''n  of  his  cotton 
crop.  This  Is  assuming  he  made  a  normal 
yield  (which  few  cotton  farmers  did  In  1966 
or  1967  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions). 
In  1969  the  sum  of  the  prices  received  and 
the  subsidy  payment  was  36.79<',  but  this 
price  Is  for  the  65 'r  domestic  allotment  only. 
If  1(X)';  of  the  allotment  were  planted,  the 
other  35'r  was  sold  for  32.06<'.  This  l.s  a  com- 
plicated program:  many  details  have  been 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Look  at  the 
1949-50-51  price  of  cotton— 35.23f.  Then  look 
at  the  1969  price  on  the  domestic  allotment 
alone — 36.79f.  During  this  time,  chopping 
costs  rose  from  30<  per  hour  to  (1.30  per  hour. 
Tractor  driving  costs  from  (4.0O  per  day  to 
(1.30  per  hour  (tripled).  Machinery  coats 
have  skyrocketed;  yet  cotton  prices  have  re- 
mained tbe  same  or  dropped,  even  with  sub- 
sidy payments  included. 

The  cotton  survival  problem  boils  down  to 
this:  the  American  farmer  Is  expected  to  sell 
his  product  on  a  free  (world)  market  and.  at 
the  same  time,  buy  on  a  "protected"  market. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  Is  not  a  major  crop  In  Poinsett 
County.  Arkan.sas.  but  it  is  a  top  crop  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  Local  elevators  paid  $1  50 
per  bushel  in  1965.  In  1968-09,  wheat  prices 
ranged  from  (1.13  to  (1.16  per  bushel — the 
lowest  price  for  wheat  since  the  depression 
days  of  the  1930's.  (The  development  and 
progress  of  civilization  can  be  linked  to  the 
history  of  wheat — so  what's  In  store  for  agri- 
culture?) Meanwhile,  the  price  of  a  combine 
has  splraled  from  (6,000  to  (12.000.  The 
farmer  receives  about  a<  for  the  wheat  in  a 
one-pound  loaf  of  bread  In  the  grocery  store. 
What  is  the  price  of  the  bread? 

SOYBEANS 

Soybeans-  the  Wonder  Crop.  The  farmer 
wonders  If  this  farm  crop  that  supplies  ani- 
mal feed,  food  for  human  beings,  and  many 
raw  materials  for  industry  will  survive  the 
cost -price  squeeze.  The  fanner  wonders  If 
this  2' J  billion  dollar  plus  crop  can  hold  its 
own  In  the  market.  Soybeans  come  along  to 
take  up  acres  which  had  gone  out  of  pro- 
duction of  other  crops.  Until  the  last  two 
years,  beans  had  provided  a  steady.  If  not 
large,  source  of  Income.  Soybean  prices  have 
always  been  subject  to  erratic  patterns  due 
to  little  or  no  carry-over;  consumption 
equalled  production.  A  short  bean  supply 
would  drive  up  the  price.  In  1968,  however, 
ft  fairly  large  bean  surplus  developed  as  a 
result  of  high  price  supports  which  the  fed- 
•ral  government  instituted  to  promote  more 
production.  Farm  records  show  that  in  1961, 


local  elevators  paid  (3.28  per  bushel;  in  1994, 
O.M;  In  1966.  (3.86;  In  1968.  (3.43;  and  In 
1909,  (3.32.  The  present  price  of  beana  ap- 
prozlmatea  the  1941  price  while  many  farm 
costs  Involved  In  their  production  have  dou- 
bled. Tbe  farmer  wonders  If  the  soybean 
bubble  Is  about  to  burst! 


The  rice  Industry  looks  at  cotton  and  soy- 
beans and  finds  Itself  in  a  similar  economic 
bind.  Even  though  Arkansas  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  rice  growing  states,  rice  farm- 
ers In  western  Poinsett  County  are  having 
financial  problems.  Rice  producers  have  been 
fortunate  in  that  they  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  productivity  drtunatlcally  and 
thus  have  not  experienced  so  great  an  eco- 
nomic strain  as  cotton  and  soybean  fanners. 
Yet  rice  farmers  are  caught  in  a  coet-prlce 
squeeze  also.  Figures  from  a  local  elevator 
show  the  following  prices  per  bush'U  paid 
to  farmers  for  rice:  1963,  (3.30:  1964.  (2.30: 
1966,  (3.30;  1968,  (2.30;  and  1969.  (3.30.  As 
these  figures  show,  the  price  received  by 
farmers  for  rice  has  remained  almost  con- 
stant while  most  all  production  costs  have 
risen  considerably.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
combines,  the  harvesting  machines  for  rice, 
have  almost  doubled  their  costs  of  ten  years 
ago;  other  machinery,  labor,  equipment  re- 
pair, poison,  fuel,  insurance,  rent,  taxes.  Ir- 
rigation— all  reflect  price  Increases  to  com- 
pensate for  their  own  rising  coets.  What 
about  the  rice  producer?  Like  all  farmers — 
no  bargaining  power — he  takes  what  he  Is 
offered  (not  always  wlliingly) — but  he  pays 
the  asking  price. 

MOBE    OILfMMA 

How  have  farmers  compensated  for  their 
lowering  net  Incomes?  "Another  notch  to 
take  up  the  slsM;k?"  Cliches  cannot  answer  so 
serious  a  problem.  The  American  farmer  has 
produced  more  volume  of  product  to  obtain 
the  same  Income.  Today,  most  farmers  have 
larger  crop  acreages  with  more  crop  speciali- 
zation. Statistics  show  that  fewer  farmers 
are  farming  the  same  number  of  cultivated 
acres.  An  Improvised  formula  can  show  how 
the  farmer  has  hung  on:  More  work  plus 
more  fertilizer  plus  top  production  plus 
larger  Investment  plus  better  weed  control 
plus  research  plus  more  acreage  plus 
gamble  equals  same  Income.  Ekjonomlc  tread- 
mill again!  The  margin  of  profit  Is  so  low 
that  there  Is  no  room  for  failure — no  allow- 
ance for  a  drought  or  hall  storm:  it  takes 
several  good  crops  to  make  up  for  one  bad.  A 
living  farm  economy?  A  surviving  farm  econ- 
omy? A  dead  farm  economy? 

Why  aren't  farmers  banded  together? 
Why  haven't  farmers  tried  to  control  their 
production  to  affect  supply  and  demand — ■ 
thereby  pushing  prices  up?  Traditionally, 
farmers  have  been  Independent,  free-thlnk- 
ing  individualists  who  do  not  want  to  give 
up  the  freedom  of  doing  as  they  want  on 
their  own  farms.  A  price  below  cost  for  one 
farmer  may  give  another  farmer  a  profit.  A 
solution  to  a  farm  problem  may  satisfy  one 
farmer  but  draw  a  violent  reaction  from 
another.  Why  have  farm  organizations  had 
trouble  with  farm  progranas?  With  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,  price-supported  crops  have 
never  presented  a  united  front  for  their 
needs.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  govern- 
ment control  to  be  exercised  to  some  de- 
gree, therefore.  In  order  to  keep  stocks  of 
these  commodities  within  reasonable  bounds. 
It  is  In  the  public  interest  that  the  nation 
have  a  healthy  agriculture  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole  economy.  The  agri- 
cultural Industry  may  expect  that  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  future  may  be  Justified  only  in- 
sofar as  the  public  Interest  Is  concerned, 
since  these  decisions  will  probably  be  politi- 
cal and  not  economic  ones. 

If  the  public  were  as  Interested  in  Why 
Farmer  Can't  Survive  as  it  is  Why  Johnny 
Can't  Read,  perhaps  even  Congress  would 
remove   the   agricultural  complex  from   Its 


political  sparring  ring.  The  American  farmer 
Is  In  desi>erate  need  of  friends. 

He  is  a  minority  group. 

He  does  not  want  sympathy. 

He  does  not  march. 

He  does  not  riot. 

He  does  need  your  understanding. 

He  does  need  your  ears. 

He  does  feel  his  grievances  are  more  seri- 
ous than  some  which  receive  front  page 
headlines. 

He  does  want  to  survive. 

If  the  great  agricultural  industry  falters 
or  falls,  what  happens  to  America?  Econ- 
omists and  historians  have  taught  that  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  late  1920b  and  the 
1930's  was  triggered  by  the  farmer  fail- 
ing to  share  in  the  prosperity — agricultural 
depression. 

HEALTHY  AGRICULTURE  IS  PUBLIC  ASSET 

Why  should  the  American  consumer  be 
concerned  about  or  desire  a  healthy  agri- 
cultural industry?  First,  the  percentage  of 
income  spent  by  the  average  American  fam- 
ily for  food  Is  between  16  and  18  percent. 
Compare  this  with  35 'r  for  Western  Europe: 
50',  for  Soviet  Russia:  70'';  for  some  A.slan 
countries.  American  farmers  are  providing 
their  fellow  countrymen  with  food  at  the 
cheapest  rate  ever  paid  In  comparison  to 
Income  earned.  In  1900.  a  farmer  received 
81(  from  a  (1.00  paid  for  food:  today,  he  gets 
40<'  of  the  dollar.  If  a  housewife  would  divide 
her  "groceries"  into  food  Items  and  non-food 
items,  her  Ideas  about  the  high  cost  of  food 
might  change.  Approximately  20';  of  the 
money  spent  In  the  grocery  store  is  for  non- 
food items. 

Farming  is  big  business:  its  demands  pro- 
duce Jobs  and  more  Jobs.  (It  has  been  re- 
ported that  for  every  2,500  pobs  created  in 
the  synthetic  fiber  industry,  11.000  Jobs  are 
lost  In  the  cotton  Industry.)  In  1966  (the 
latest  figures  available) .  farm  assets  were  226 
billion  dollars,  or  (25.000  Invested  for  each 
employee.  These  assets  amounted  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  all  United  States  cor- 
porations at  that  time.  Farm  buying  power 
means  six  million  Jobs.  (When  the  farmer 
lo.ses  his  buying  power,  the  Impact  shakes  the 
entire  Industrial  complex  tremendously.) 
Another  10  million  Jobs  are  created  by  trans- 
porting, processing,  storing  and  selling  farm 
products.  Farmers  spend  30  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  farm-related  goods  and  services  and 
another  15  billion  for  other  life  necessities 
and  luxuries.  Farmers  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  Industry:  use  9'V  of 
all  domestic  rubber  production:  use  5  million 
tons  of  steel — one-third  that  used  by  the 
entire  automobile  Industry.  Agricultural 
products  are  the  greatest  contributing  factor 
In  dollar  sales  of  goods  abroad.  Agricultural 
exports  help  alleviate  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  Farming  is  big  business! 

These  statements  give  substance  to  the  fact 
that  farming  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Bringing  the  focus  down  to 
the  local  level  shows  that  farmers  spend  70 "r 
of  their  Income  directly  on  their  farms  or  In 
towns  of  fewer  than  6.000  population.  This 
Income  is  the  life  blood  of  all  communities 
In  northeastern  Arkansas,  as  well  as  for  other 
rural  areas  of  the  nation.  (These  small  com- 
munities have  felt  the  pinch  of  cost-price 
squeeze  in  their  pocketbooks.)  How  im- 
portant are  the  smaller  communities  to  the 
nation? 

MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Two  Of  the  biggest  criticisms  of  farm  pro- 
grams by  people  outside  the  Industry  are:  ( 1 ) 
subsidy  payments  to  "big"  farmers  and  (2) 
payments  for  "not  growing"  some  crop.  The 
critics  point  to  huge  agricultural  appropria- 
tion figures  as  evidence  that  the  government 
is  heavily  subsidizing  agriculture.  The  facu 
are  that  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations goes  for  programs  other  than 
subsidies  and  price  support  payments.  Food 
stamp  programs,  school  lunch  programs,  all 
USDA    food    Inspection    programs,    experi- 


mental research,  and  administrative  expense 
of  these  and  other  programs  take  a  large  bite 
out  of  the  "subsidies"  which  Mr.  Farmer  al- 
ways gets  credit  for  receiving. 

A  concerted  effort,  by  urban-dominated 
Congress,  nalslnformed  consumers,  and  some 
news  media,  is  being  waged  to  limit  the  direct 
subsidy  payments  made  to  "big"  farmers  to 
a  level  which  would  eliminate  all  medium  to 
large  acreage  farmers.  As  previous  figures 
Indicate,  this  payment  Is  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  gross  price  a  cotton  farmer  gets 
for  his  crop.  Any  farmer  falling  within  the 
limiting  area  would  suffer  even  more  than  he 
already  Is.  Any  farmer  growing  more  than 
250  acres  of  cotton  would  lose.  And  the  farm- 
er would  have  no  assurance  that  the  limited 
subsidy  figure  would  not  be  lowered  eventu- 
ally to  (5000  to  even  $3000 — which  would  af- 
fect practically  every  cotton  farmer  In  the 
county.  The  idea  that  a  '  big  "  farmer  Is  more 
efficient  than  a  "small"  one  Is  a  myth.  The 
facts  indicate  otherwise.  The  farm  unit  has 
had  to  grow  to  maintain  income  levels:  vol- 
ume does  not  always  spell  "efficiency  ".  The 
small  farmer  who  has  a  working  unit  sized 
to  economically  utilize  his  equipment  Is  far 
more  efficient  than  a  large  farmer.  He  has  no 
management  expense:  by  doing  most  of  his 
own  work,  he  not  only  eliminates  much  of 
the  necessary  labor  costs  but  all  of  the  "over- 
head" expenses  Incurred  by  retaining  a  labor 
force  fxiil-tlme.  Despite  his  efficiency,  the 
.small  farmer  has  suffered  loss  of  income  too. 

Many  other  segments  of  our  economy  are 
iiiibsidlzed  by  large  payments  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury  American  ships,  built  by  Amerl- 
cin  workmen,  are  financed  by  a  55'^  subsidy 
from  the  government:  American  seamen's 
pay  is  also  subsidized  since  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  foreign  workers'  salaries.  Airlines, 
newspapers,  railroads,  housing  proJec»/S.  di- 
rect rental  payments,  education,  public  li- 
braries, vocational  schools — all  receive  sub- 
sidies. In  fact,  nearly  all  segments  of  the 
American  economy  are  subsidized,  directly 
or  Indirectly.  (What  If  nil  subsidies  to  all  re- 
ceivers were  limited?  Would  the  national 
economy  collapse?)  Why  is  no  mention 
made  of  limiting  these  subsidy  payments? 
Why  are  s\ibsidlzed  farmers  the  only  group 
singled  out  for  criticism?  Is  the  farmer  mere- 
ly a  "whipping-boy"? 

DOES    AMERICA    NEF.D    HEE    FARMERS? 

Will  the  farmer  survive  this  economic  prob- 
lem which  mainly  Is  two-fold:  cost-price 
squeeze  and  the  llmltatioivs  i>ayment  This, 
then,  Is  In  essence  the  farm  problem  The 
farmer  can  shout  about  his  economic  strait 
until  the  cows  come  home;  Improve  his  farm- 
ing know-how;  practice  .soil  con.servation; 
employ  the  best  available  labor:  keep  accu- 
rate records  and  use  the  keenest  accountants. 
.  .  .  But  withal,  he  must  inevitably  recog- 
nize this:  in  today's  highly  competitive  mar- 
ket, the  business  that  does  not  show  a  profit 
does  not  survive!  Finish! 

Do  the  American  people  think  they  are 
getting  enough  of  a  bargain  in  the  products 
the  farm  produce  that  they  are  willing  to 
subsidize  some  segments  of  agriculture  at  a 
level  of  Income  that  will  allow  the  farming 
people  of  the  nation  an  income  comparable 
to  the  remainder  of  the  people?  Are  they 
willing  to  support  farm  legislation  which  wlli 
make  farming  attractive  enough  and  profit- 
able enough  that  young  people  will  again  be- 
come Interested  in  careers  on  the  land?  If 
not,  can  the  American  people  replace  the 
foDd  and  fiber  that  will  not  be  produced  here 
In  this  country  with  that  from  some  other 
source?  Can  they  create  Jobs  for  those  who 
will  not  be  needed  on  the  farms?  These  and 
many  other  questions  will  have  to  be  an- 
swered soon.  Does  America  need  her  farmers? 

In  conclusion,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  affects  of  this  dramatic  proposal. 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  vote  against  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  to  abolish  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


CROSSROADS  FOR  THE  U.N. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Sekes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
month,  the  United  Nations  will  act  on  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  this 
Congress — the  seating  of  Communist 
China  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  old 
and  valued  friends — the  Republic  of 
Cliina. 

This  must  not  happen.  Congress  can 
help  to  make  certain  that  it  does  not 
happen.  Strange  to  relate.  Congress  has 
not  been  consulted  in  this  matter  and 
this  is  difficult  to  understand.  Congress 
is  a  partner  in  Government  and  Con- 
gress has  a  verj-  considerable  interest  in 
the  operation  and  in  the  financing  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  who  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  the  value  of  the  United 
Nations  in  comparison  with  the  share  of 
the  costs  which  the  United  States  bears. 
The  views  of  Congress  should  have  im- 
portant bearing. 

The  seating  of  Communist  China  is 
not  a  new  is-sue  but  the  real  confronta- 
tion on  the  question  is  now  getting  closer 
and  closer.  The  fact  that  the  showdown 
is  to  come  this  year  has  probably  been 
precipitated  by  our  own  administrations 
preoccupation  with  establishing  a  rap- 
port with  Communist  China.  This  has 
taken  some  of  the  fight  out  of  those  who 
oppose  that  country's  admission.  The 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  an- 
noimcement  on  the  eve  of  debate  on  the 
issue  that  Mr.  Kissinger  is  to  make  a 
new,  highly  publicized  trip  to  Peking. 
This  one-way  traffic  of  personnel  and 
concessions  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
Chinese  communism  is  very  unfortunate. 
It  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists at  a  most  inopportvme  time. 

A  new  and  very  serious  iscue  has  now 
surfaced.  The  Chinese  Communists  are 
demanding  that  the  Republic  of  China 
be  expelled.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
this  should  take  place,  but  there  is  grave 
concern  over  the  outcome.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  during  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  dozens  of  countries  have 
been  admitted,  many  of  them  smaller 
in  area  and  population  than  the  average 
congressional  district.  Two-thirds  of 
the  nations  in  the  U.N.  have  iX)pulations 
snoaller  than  Taiwan.  Many  countries 
have  contributed  nothing  to  the  U.N.  but 
obstruction.  Most  have  been  in  airears 
at  one  time  or  another  on  their  pay- 
ments. Yet  none  have  been  expelled. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  proposal  for 
expulsion. 

The  simple  fact  is  the  forces  of  world 
communism  are  calling  the  tune,  and 
sadly  I  must  say  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  dancing  to  their  tune  in  this  vital 
matter.  The  State  Department  has  not 
provided  the  vigorous  defense  which  is 
necessary  to  offset  the  Communist  drive. 
For  instance,  there  are  those  of  tjs  who 
firmly  believe  the  United  States  has  the 
legal  authority  to  veto  any  decision  to 
expel  the  Republic  of  China.  Russia  has 
exercised  its  veto  time  and  again.  We 
have  not  questioned  their  right  to  do  so. 
Now  it  is  very  important  that  the  United 
States  exercise  its  veto  power. 
Amazingly,    it   is   the   State   Depart- 
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ment's  own  opinion  that  we  cannot  exer- 
cise a  veto  in  this  situation.  There  are 
many  legal  authorities  who  say  differ- 
ently. The  State  Department  should  re- 
examine Its  position  and  reverse  It  forth- 
with. I  cannot  conceive  of  the  forces  of 
Commission  committing  themselves  so 
naively  to  the  detriment  of  their  inter- 
ests. That  Is  what  we  are  doing  and  this 
makes  the  task  of  America's  earnest  rep- 
resentatives In  the  U.N.  doubly  difficult, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  make  It  very 
clear  that  we  do  have  the  power  to  exer- 
cise a  veto  and  that  we  shall  exercise  it 
when  free  world  interests  require  it. 
There  must  not  be  a  reluctance  In  this 
crucial  moment  to  actively  and  openly' 
defend  those  Interests  with  all  the  power 
we  possess.  This  is  not  a  time  to  turn  the 
other  cheek. 

The  Congress  now  has  a  responsibility 
to  express  Itself  very  clearly  on  this  seri- 
ous matter.  The  Congress  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  look  more  carefully  into 
the  substantial  U.S.  financial  support 
for  the  United  Nations.  I  personally 
question  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  a  justifiable  return  for  his  Invest- 
ment in  the  U.N.  We  are  paying  40  per- 
cent of  the  budgeted  costs  of  that  or- 
ganization— nearly  |110  million  per  year. 
All  other  coxmtrles  pay  much  less.  Some 
of  them  pay  nothing.  That  means  the 
American  taxpayer  is  carrying  well  over 
half  the  financial  burden  of  the  United 
Nations.  Russia  pays  far  less  than  we,  yet 
Russia  has  three  votes  to  our  one.  The 
dozens  of  small  countries  which  make 
token  or  no  pas^nents  all  have  a  vote 
equal  to  ours.  This  makes  no  sense.  A 
complete  reassessment  of  U.S.  financial 
and  moral  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  long  overdue.  The  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  American  people, 
much  more  than  to  world  commitments. 
We  should  exercise  these  responsibilities 
more  vigorously  and  the  United  Nations 
Is  a  good  place  to  start. 

I,  for  one.  sincerely  hope  that  each  of 
the  130  member  nations  take  note  of  the 
growing  congressional  concern  on  this 
Important  question.  The  nations  which 
have  indicated  they  plan  to  opi>ose  us  in 
this  matter  have  shown  no  reluctance  in 
the  past  to  receiving  U.S.  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance.  This  .should  also  be 
a  matter  for  reassessment. 

To  demonstrate  congressional  concern 
over  this  question,  there  have  been  cir- 
culated In  recent  days  petition  forms 
calling  on  the  President  to  take  heed  of 
the  voice  of  this  Congress  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  U.N. 

To  date,  more  than  300  Members  of 
Congress  have  signed  that  petition  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  the 
President  next  week  and  to  Ambassador 
George  Bush  of  the  United  Nations  later 
in  the  month,  prior  to  the  U.N.  vote  on 
the  expulsion  question. 

The  petition  represents  the  clear  con- 
.sensus  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— a  consensiis  that,  as  the  petition 
itself  states: 

We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Con- 
gress, are  strongly  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from   the  United  Nations. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  message  the 
United  States  must  convey  to  the  world. 
It  is  the  message  this  Congress  will  trans- 


mit to  the  President  suid  to  the  United 
Nations  in  unmistakable  terms. 

If  the  Republic  of  China  should  be 
expelled  from  the  United  Nations,  take 
it  from  me  that  country  will  be  leaving  a 
dying  organization.  Concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  is  not  reserved 
for  the  China  question  alone.  The  grad- 
ual decay  in  that  organization's  prestige 
is  pinpointed  many  ways.  It  is  well  stated 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Thursday, 
September  30,  entitled,  "Crossroads  for 
the  U.N.  "  This  is  indeed  the  crossroads 
for  the  U.N.  I  submit  the  editorial  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Crossroads   for   the   U.N. 

There  Is  near-unanlmlty  on  one  thing: 
The  28lh  annual  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  that  opened  In  New 
York  last  week  will  te  among  the  most  fate- 
ful In  the  history  of  the  world  organization. 
The  decisions  that  must  be  made  In  the 
coming  weeks  can  make  or  breaJc  the  VH.  as 
an  effective  International  Institution. 

It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  niembershlp 
In  the  U.N.  for  mainland  China.  However  the 
voting  may  go  at  this  session,  the  issue  Is  as 
good  as  settled.  The  principle  of  universality 
In  the  world  organization — applying  not  only 
to  Peking  but  to  East  and  West  Germany, 
North  and  South  Korea  and  the  two  Vlet- 
nams — Is  supported  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  member  nations. 

Even  more  1  nportant,  perhaps,  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  U.N.  are  two  other  Items  high  on 
the  agenda:  The  search  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  selection  of  a  new  secretary  general  as 
the  successor  to  U  Thant.  Between  them,  the 
resolution  of  these  two  Issues  could  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  U.N.  as  a  peace-keep- 
ing institution  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  two  have  a  direct  relationship  with 
each  other.  It  was  under  the  relatively  as- 
sertive leadership  of  Sweden's  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  that  the  .N.  played  iu  most  dy- 
namic peace-keeping  role,  notably  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1956  and  in  the  Congo  after 
1960.  And  It  has  been  under  the  hesitant 
guidance  of  U  Thant  that  the  organization 
has  recorded  its  most  conspicuous  failures — 
in  Vietnam.  Blafra,  Ireland.  Pakistan  and, 
once  again,  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  con- 
tinuing Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

But  perhaps,  as  U  Thant  has  often  com- 
plained, this  iB  in  the  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  U.N.,  however  it  may  evolve,  is  not 
likely  to  become  anything  approaching  a 
world  government  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  the  case  of  internal  disputes,  such  ns 
those  In  Blafra.  Ireland  and  Pakistan,  its  im- 
potence has  been  convincingly  demonstrated. 
And  in  situations  where  national  survival  is 
involved,  as  is  the  case  with  Israel,  even 
the  smallest  countries  have  shown  a  readi- 
ness to  defy  a  consenstis  of  the  world  forum. 

The  leadership  of  the  U.N.  must  accept 
these  realities.  If  the  coming  Middle  Eastern 
debate  merely  serves  to  consolidate  opposi- 
tion to  Israel  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
result  win  be  to  Increase,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish, tensions  In  the  area  and  the  danger  of 
renewed  war.  A  far  wiser  course  would  be  a 
revival  of  the  quiet  diplomacy  of  VH.  envoy 
Guiinar  Jarring  In  an  effort  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  sides.  So  far 
as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  mediation, 
rather  than  coercion.  Is  the  best  the  UN. 
can  offer. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  will  soon  make  an  impor- 
tant diplomatic  and  moral  choice  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Our  Government,  which  pays  nearly 
half  of  the  bills  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions in  business  and  has  been  one  of  Its 
most  ardent  supporters  even  when  that 
body  has  contributed  little  in  return  to 


American  or  world  seciulty.  will  either 
half-heartedly  allow  the  Republic  of 
China  and  her  people  on  Taiwan  to  be 
unceremoniously  expelled  from  member- 
ship in  the  U.N.,  or  for  once  will  stind 
with  a  friendly  power  and  traditional 
ally  to  vigorously  oppose  and  prevent  ex- 
pulsion. I  ask  simply,  which  will  It  be? 

This  is  not  a  question  that  should 
divide  us  in  this  Chamber.  The  principle 
is  not  one  of  party  or  of  faction  or  of 
outlook  on  foreign  policy.  The  principle 
is  Justice.  Are  we  going  to  abandon  an 
ally  in  the  face  of  the  combined  offensive 
being  exerted  by  the  Commimist  and  a2  - 
too-often  anti-American  third  wond 
bloc?  Would  U.S.  and  free  world 
interests  be  better  served  by  trading  a 
friendly  vote  in  the  United  Nations  for 
that  of  a  rabidly  an ti -American  Commu- 
nist dictatorship?  For  once  let  us  stand 
up  and  say  "no"  to  appeasement  and 
capitulation. 

And  in  this  respect,  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  a  suggestion  for  a  course  of  action : 

Let  the  United  States  request  a  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  meeting  called  into  session,  the 
United  States  should  then  request  that 
the  President  of  the  Council  make  a  rul- 
ing that  any  action  by  the  Security 
Council  to  unseat  the  Republic  of  China 
and  accept.  Instead,  the  credentials  of 
the  "very  different  government"  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  be  considered 
a  "substantive"  matter,  thereby  requir- 
ing the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council.  Using  the 
French  text  of  the  rules.  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  so  rule  in  favor,  and  if  his 
ruling  Is  challenged  by  the  U.S.SJI.  or 
otlier  opponent,  that  challenger  must 
locate  nine  votes  to  overrule  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  ruling  shall  stand.  Then, 
when  the  challengers  take  the  next  step 
of  offering  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
rejection  of  the  credentials  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  credentials  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China — Red  China — following  debate 
the  resolution  can  then  be  vetoed  by  the 
Republic  of  China — and  the  United 
States — as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Coimcil.  The  Red  China  offensive  will 
have  been  appropriately  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  ua  Join  together  in  a 
united  effort  to  take  immediate,  decisive, 
and  vigorous  action  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection in  the  United  Nations  of  the 
rights  of  the  Reptibllc  of  China.  Any 
other  course  of  action  or  lack  of  action 
would  be  an  Inexcusable  failure  for  the 
United  States  and  a  frustration  of  our 
own  best  interests. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  and  other 
colleagues  in  taking  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  reemphaslze  those  things 
which  need  to  be  said,  time  and  time 
again,  about  the  effort  to  realine  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  in 
favor  of  Red  China.  I  commend  all  who 
take  part  in  this  special  order  as  a  means 
of  wielding  some  influence  on  decisions 
yet  to  be  made  on  the  reshaping  of  \Jii. 
liistory. 

All  of  US  recognize  that  the  present 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
will  be  one  of  the  most  fateful  In  that 
history.  There  are  many  questions  to  be 
decided  which  will  determine  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  the  United  Nations  as  »n  in- 
strimient  of  International  cooperation. 
Paramount  amoing  these  questloiis  is  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  and  how 
this  will  affect  the  membership  of  one 
of  the  respected  charter  members  of  the 
organization — ^the  Republic  of  China. 

Tiiey  say  we  must  face  facts  and  bow 
to  the  realism  of  the  moment.  They  say 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall — Red 
China  has  the  votes  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  this  year,  just  as  it 
did  last  year.  Tlie  only  question  is,  will 
its  admission  cause  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China? 

I  stand  steadfastly  with  those  who 
majntaln  that  the  Republic  of  China 
must  not  be  excluded,  even  if  it  means 
tiiat  the  some  800  million  people  on  the 
main  land  of  China  never  have  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
why  I  have  joined  with  21  Sraiators  and 
33  House  Members  of  both  parties  in  the 
i.ssuance  of  the  statement  tleclaring  that 
if  the  Republic  of  China  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations,  we  would 
feel  compelled  to  recommend  a  complete 
reassessment  of  UJS.  financial  and  mw&l 
support  of  the  U2<J. 

That  is  also  why  I  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation this  week  from  William  L.  White, 
publisher  of  the  Emporia,  Kans.,  Gaaette 
and  Prof.  Frank  Trager  of  New  York, 
cochairmen  of  the  organizing  committee, 
to  join  and  serve  on  the  "Committee  to 
Keep  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations." 

The  message  of  the  mail  gram  extend- 
ing tlie  invitation  sums  up  the  piu'pose 
and  need  for  such  a  committee.  It  bears 
repeating  here: 

Invite  you  Join  group  of  prominent  Amer- 
icans serve  on  the  'Committee  to  Keep  Ee- 
publlc  of  China  in  the  United  Nations". 
Activities  Amlted  strictly  to  purposes  stated 
In  Committee's  title.  Committee  takes  no 
position  an  other  questions  conoemlng 
Amertcaa-Chlneoe  relations  In  March  Pres- 
Ickent  NlEon  stated  Republic  of  China  should 
not  be  expelled  frcm  United  Nations.  Cm 
July  15  he  guaranteed  this  projected  znaln- 
land  China  trip  would  not  involve  actions 
•at  expense  at  old  friends".  Secretary  Rogers 
August  2nd  Teanrmed  U.S.  would  oppose  any 
action  expel  RepubUc  of  China  from  worM 
body.  This  wwek  22  Senators  and  38  Con- 
greasmen  expressed  Eupr>ort  this  pKJsitlon. 
For  quarter  century  Republic  of  China  has 
faithfully  obeerved  letter  and  spirit  of  U-N. 
Charter.  America  cannot  now  renege  on 
solemn  pledge  backed  by  treaty  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  to  wire  my 
acceptance.  I  do  not  know  who  else  is 
serving  on  the  committee,  but  I  join  with 
them  in  seeing  that  the  United  States 
keeps  its  word  and  that  we  do  not  try 
to  circumvent  the  letter  of  the  X3X. 
Charter  In  seeking  to  accommodate  a 
new  member. 

I  am  aware  of  the  "Two  China"  policy 
which  has  been  formulated  to  handle  this 
delicate  situation.  Ambassador  George 
Bush  prefers  to  call  It  a  "dual  representa- 
tion" policy  because  It  accommodates  two 
existing  realities.  As  he  points  out,  no  one 
at  this  point  knows  whether  It  will  be 
acceptable  to  either  of  the  Chinas,  or 
whether  it  will  be  approved.  Ambassador 
Bush  sees  a  reasonably  good  chance  for 
success,  but  he  admits  the  vote  will  be 
close. 


He  puts  the  issue  in  perspective  when 
he  observes: 

"Iliere  are  people  In  this  country  who  don't 
want  to  see  Peking  r^resested  at  all  and 
who  want  to  see  the  Bepubllc  of  China  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  pec^e  of  China. 
What  they  must  face  up  to  is  the  fact  that 
last  year  a  majority  of  the  nations  voted  to 
■seat  Peking  and  throw  the  Republic  of  China 
out.  That  was  prevented  by  procedural  ma- 
-neuverlng  on  our  part — oaaneuTCTlng  that 
would  trnquestionably  fan  thts  year. 

I  respect  this  assessment;  I  am  sure  it 
is  realistic,  but  I  think  that  all  concerned 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  should  Na- 
tionalist China  be  expelled  from  the 
United  Nations,  because  of  any  reallne- 
ment,  then  there  sliould  definttely  be  a 
reassessment  of  our  own  role  in  the 
United  Nations,  especially  of  the  money 
we  contribute  and  the  moral  support  we 
give. 

It  seems  to  me  the  renowned  China 
expert,  Walter  Judd,  a  former  member  of 
this  bodj',  poses  tlie  proper  question  when 
he  asks: 

Would  the  American  people  continue  to 
support  the  United  Nations  U  it  were  Illegal 
to  expel  one  of  its  founding  and  law-abiding 
members  in  order  to  seat  a  regime  whose 
words  and  actions  prove  it  an  International 
outlaw,  a  regime  which  cannot  poiiEibly  be 
claimed  to  represent  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  Interests?  To  admit  Peking's  rulers  into 
the  UN  and  thereby  strengthen  their  stran- 
glehold on  the  Chinese  people  could  only 
prevent  the  constructive  participation  of 
those  750.000.000  Chinese  In  the  world  com- 
munlty  and  its  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
immediate  reaction  to  President  Nixon's 
annornicement  of  his  planned  visit  to 
Peking  was  a  favorftble  one.  While  I 
find  the  prindpleB  and  practices  of  the 
Mao  regime  to  be  totally  repugnant  to 
those  of  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where, I  believe  that  little  harm  and 
much  good  can  come  from  opening  a 
door  of  commimication  to  this  enigmatic, 
potentially  dangerous  power. 

I  Etui  support  President  Nixon's 
efforts  to  enter  into  an  era  of  negotiation, 
and  I  believe  he  meant  his  public  pledge 
not  to  sell  out  our  friends,  notably  the 
Republic  of  China,  in  the  process.  But 
lately  there  have  come  disquieting 
rumblings  from  high  places  that  cast 
some  doubt  on  how  firmly  we  intend  to 
stand  by  our  friends  on  Taiwan,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Nationalist  seat  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Strong  indicatlOTis  are  that  Red  China 
is  not  all  that  anxious  to  join  the  VH. 
anyway.  They  appear  to  be  much  more 
interested  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalists.  This  was  never  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  yesterday's 
imequivocal  statement  by  the  Albanian 
delegation,  long  considered  to  be  the 
UJ*.  voice  of  Chairman  Mao. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
for  a  reordering  of  priorities  in  otu'  for- 
eign policy.  While  it  Is  important  that 
we  do  all  that  we  can  responsibly  do  to 
better  relations  «ith  our  enemies,  'we 
need  to  give  far  greater  emphasis  to  our 
determination  to  stand  by  our  proven 
friends.  Never  should  we  betray  our  allies 
in  the  vain  hope  that  our  enemies  will 
somehow  think  better  of  us. 

If  we  make  It  a  practice  to  sell  out  our 
friends  to  appease  our  enemies,  we  are 


soon  going  to  find  ourselves  friendless, 
probaUy  with  our  enemies'  hostility 
unremitted.    . 

I  still  support  the  President's  initia- 
tives toward  better  relations  with  Red 
China.  I  think  that  it  would  not  really 
hurt  anything  to  allow  Mao's  regime  a 
seat  in  the  United  Nations;  it  could  even 
improve  the  prospects  for  world  peace. 
But  if  the  prk;e  of  Red  China's  admis- 
sion is  the  expulsion  <^  a  good  and  faith- 
ful ally,  then  the  U.S.  delegaticn  should 
take  every  available  measure  to  stc^  this 
treacherous  jMxxjeedlng.  If  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  decide  to  dump 
Taiwan,  we  should  make  matters  much 
simpler  by  giving  Peking  our  seat.  Let 
them  pay  the  bills  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  I  was  pondering 
what  to  say  today  about  the  need  to  stand 
by  our  friends  on  Taiwan,  a  most  excel- 
lent editorial  column  by  nationall>'  syn- 
dicated  Columnist  Hoknes  Alexander 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  The  article 
i4>pear5  in  the  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Vidette- 
Messenger  of  October  2  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  insert  Mr.  Alexander's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

National  Scene 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washuigton,  D.C. — To  Hon.  Charles  Yoet. 
United  Nations,  New  York  (Please  Forward)  : 

Hey.  Cbanie,  cut  It  out.  I  rectd  an  article 
under  your  name  that  could  have  been  titled, 
"Perfldloos  America."  or  "How  To  Paint  A 
Black  Ue  White."  We've  known  one  cnotber 
since  college  days,  and  I  have  never  before 
found  you  to  be  devioiis — not  until  that 
piece  you  wrote  on  our  relations  with  the 
two  Chlnae. 

Why.  Imsrt  winter  I  turned  President  Nixon's 
picture  to  the  wall  for  a  couple  of  days  after 
he  fired  you  from  your  Job  at  the  UN  and 
replaced  you  by  a  lame  duck  Congressman. 
Oeorge  Bush,  who'd  just  been  beaten  in  his 
race  for  the  Texas  Senate  seat. 

HAS   SECOND  THOT7CHTS 

But  now  ITe  had  second  thoughts  about 
those  regrets.  Oeorge  couldn't  possibly  know 
as  muc^  about  International  matters  as  you 
do,  but  I  would  rattier  have  the  United  States 
represented  by  tke  VlUage  Blacksmith  IT 
that's  what  it  takes  to  keep  America  honest 
even  In  a  den  of  thieves  Uke  the  UN. 

We  wouldn't  be  playing  fair  and  square  U 
we  followed  the  advice  given  in  your  article. 
You  say  that  we  should  "devoutly  hope"  that 
the  United  States  gets  l>eaten  on  its  policy  for 
two  Chinas,  or  what  Is  now  called  dual  rep- 
resentation. 

Not  only  are  you  puQlng  against  tk.  but 
you're  telling  Bush.  Secretary  of  State  Ro^rs 
and  President  Nixon  to  play  it  croolaed  and 
to  throw  the  game. 

WANT    TJS    TO    KI7KAIN 

Tou  want  us  to  refrain  from  lobtyj-ing  for 
our  policy,  and  to  go  Into  the  smoke-fiUed 
room  with  representatives  of  other  nations 
and  scheme  to  defeat  the  policy  which  we 
profess  to  favor.  You  want  us  to  be  the  covert 
patron  of  Red  China,  and  the  smiling  be- 
trayer of  Rationalist  China,  an  unoffending 
friend  and  ally. 

If  your  machinations  worked  out,  to  use 
your  own  words:  "Peking  woiUd  be  seated  in 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly and  tbe  Nationalist  Chinese  would 
consequently  lose  their  seats." 

I  ask  you — Is  that  cricket?  Is  it  even  snaart 
politics?  When  the  Bepubllc  of  China  waa 
made  one  of  the  original  five  memben  of 
the  Security  Council,  it  was  a  big  country 
and  a  major  power. 
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LOSES    ALL    BUT    ON« 

It's  true  that  Nationalist  China  haa  lost 
all  but  one  province  of  what  was  a  vast  do- 
main, but  If  that's  a  good  reason  for  betrayal, 
when  do  we  begin  to  sell  out  Oreat  Britain 
which  has  lost  the  front  part  of  that  name 
along  with  a  whole  empire  since  the  Security 
CoixncU   was  formed? 

Prance,  another  charter  member,  has  lost 
all  its  holdings  In  Indochina  and  North 
Africa.  When  do  we  say.  "Lafayette,  here's 
your  hat.  What's  your  hurry?" 

People  who  know  about  such  things  in 
Washington  tell  me  that  the  smaller  coun- 
tries at  the  UN  will  refuse  to  go  along  with 
any  skull-duggery  that  would  result  In  the 
total  ousting  of  the  government  on  Pormosa. 

WHO    IS    NEXT? 

The  question  In  the  minds  of  Insecure 
countries  would  be.  "Who's  next?"  The  so- 
cialist nations  of  north  Europe  would  be 
tempted  to  gang  up  on  the  dictatorships  of 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece. 

Some  President,  following  your  proposal, 
might  decide  to  give  Israel's  seat  to  a  future 
People's   Republic   of   Palestine. 

There  Isn't  any  real  good  time  to  plunge 
the  dagger  In  a  friendly  back,  but  right  now 
U  about  the  worst  time.  Our  troops  are  sham- 
ing us  In  Europe,  and  we  hardly  have  any 
face  to  save   In   Asia. 

A    SIZABLE    HINT 

There's  a  sizable  hint,  which  very  much 
resembles  a  threat.  In  the  section  of  your 
article  where  you  Imply  that  If  Red  China 
doeent  get  what  it  wants  in  October,  the 
Invitation  for  the  President  to  pay  his  later 
visit  may  be  withdrawn. 

It  seems  to  me,  Charlie,  that  we  already 
have  reason  to  lament  that  we  ever  opened 
any  dealings  with  Red  China. 

Here's  an  enemy  nation  which  now  has 
the  opportunity  of  humiliating  our  President 
and  of  reducing  his  chance  of  re-election. 
Some  days  it  Just  doesn't  pay  to  play  Ping 
Pong. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  I  have  read  a  legal  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  re- 
garding the  question  of  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  we  have  taken  the  turn  we 
have  in  our  foreign  policy  with  regard  to 
this  question.  I  would  expect  nothing 
more  from  the  State  Department.  How- 
ever. I  would  have  hoped  that  President 
Nixon,  as  President  Johnson  before  him. 
would  have  stopped  listening  to  the 
"America  last"  bimch  at  State.  It  is  in- 
deed a  pity  that  the  President  did  not  ful- 
fill his  campaign  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  clean  house  at  State  as 
he  said  he  would  do. 

The  one  legal  weapon  the  United  States 
has  in  refusing  to  admit  Red  China  to 
the  U.N.  and  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  allow  Nationalist  China  to  be  expelled. 
Is  the  EKJwer  to  exercise  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.  Unfortunately,  the 
State  Department  has  decided  in  advance 
to  admit  Red  China  and  has  prepared  a 
memorandum  to  "legally"  justify  that 
position,  veto  power  notwithstanding. 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  one  thing.  I,  for 
one,  am  getting  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
the  "America  last"  group  in  the  State 
Department,  and  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  whole.  It  is  past 
time  that  we  here  in  the  Congress  began 
thinking  about  decreasing  our  support — 
financially  and  otherwise — to  the  United 
Nations.  Why  should  the  American  peo- 
ple continue  to  carry  the  financial  burden 
of    an    organization    that    consistently 


works  against  those  things  which  are  tn 
the  interests  of  the  United  States;  and 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  hav- 
ing our  own  economic  problems.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  suggested  cutting  back  on 
Federal  spending.  I  agree,  a  good  place  to 
start  would  be  the  United  Nations. 

To  admit  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  when 
the  U.N.  Charter  Itself  precludes  admit- 
ting any  nation  other  than  a  "peace  lov- 
ing" nation,  would  make  even  more  of  a 
mockery  of  the  UJJ.  than  it  is  already. 

Now,  I  see  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  where  the  U.N.  has  agreed  to 
allow  a  known  Soviet  agent,  "a  veteran 
officer  of  the  Soviet  Secret  Police — 
KQB" — to  serve  on  for  2  more  years  in 
his  ostensible  capacity  as  a  director  of 
external  relations  for  the  U.N.  office  of 
public  information.  Is  that  not  a  Joke? 
He  is  in  the  public  information  business 
alright.  Stealing  classified  Information 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  This  same 
article  nentions  that  American  security 
experts  have  said  that  one  of  this  Soviet 
agent's  Ley  assignments  "was  to  culti- 
vate American  scientists."  And  we  won- 
der why  the  Soviets  are  on  the  verge  of 
passing  us  in  scientific  technology?  Well, 
I  think  there  is  one  thing  we  can  say 
about  the  United  Nations.  And  that  is  it 
is  a  good  place  to  harbor  anti-American 
spies. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  above-mentioned  State  Department 
memorandum  and  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  today,  October  6, 
1971: 

Memorandum 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  seating  the  People's  Republic  of 
Chi. -a  In  the  UN  Security  Council  as  one  of 
the  Ave  permanent  members  of  the  Council. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  of 
participation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  UN  does  not  Involve  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the 
UN.  China  is  already  a  member,  and  the 
question  to  be  resolved  is  "How  shall  China 
be  represented?"  The  proposal  that  both  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  China  be  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
seated  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  would  accord  fully 
with  existing  realities  and  the  objective  of 
permitting  all  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  Strait  to  be  effectively  repre- 
sented In  the  UN. 

Since  the  General  A.s.sembly  represents  all 
the  membership  of  the  UN  and  is  the  UN's 
only  completely  representative  body,  It  Ls  en- 
titled to  state  Its  opinion  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  seat 
III  the  Council.  Indeed,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  in  1950,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
Resolution  396  (V)  which  states  that  "In 
virtue  of  Its  composition"  the  General  As- 
sembly should  consider  questions  concerning 
competing  governmental  claims  of  this  char- 
acter. While,  under  the  Charter,  the  Security 
Council  must  of  course  Anally  determine 
questions  concerning  Its  composition  and 
operations.  It  Ls  perfectly  clear  that  the  mem- 
be  s  of  the  Security  Council  would  pay  the 
most  serious  attention  to  a  General  A.ssembly 
expression  of  opinion.  Amendment  of  Article 
23  of  the  Charter  would  not  be  required  In 
order  to  seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
as  one  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Council,  since  the  right  of  representation 
of  the  PRC  In  the  Security  Council  would  be 
derivative  from  the  status  of  the  ROC  as  an 
original  member  of  the  U.N.  dating  from  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  U.N.  Charter  pursuant 
to  Article  110  (para  3)  of  the  Charter. 


U.N.  Extends  Contsact  or  Russlan  Called 
8ft 

United  Nations.  October  5. — The  United 
Nations  extended  for  two  years  today  the 
contract  of  a  Russian  working  as  a  U.N.  In- 
formation ofllclal  who  was  named  In  a  news 
report  as  "a  veteran  officer"  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police  (KGB). 

A  U.N.  spokesman  said  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion had  agreed  to  a  request  to  allow  the 
official.  Vladimir  P.  PavUchenko,  to  serve  two 
more  years  as  director  of  external  relations 
for  the  U.N.  office  of  public  Information. 

The  New  York  Times  said  Sunday  that 
PavUchenko  was  Identified  by  "American  se- 
curity experts"  as  a  KGB  agent  and  that 
one  of  his  "key  assignments"  was  to  "culti- 
vate American  scientists." 

PavUchenko  denied  the  report  last  night, 
terming  it  "slanderous  and  false." 

The  U.N.  8i>okesman  said  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  had  received  "no  official  Infor- 
mation from  the  U.S.  government  on  the 
subject"  and  that  Thant  was  not  going  to 
"dignify  an  unsubstantiated  report  of  this 
kind"  by  making  an  Inquiry. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
George  Bush  told  newsmen  that  "at  this 
point  ...  I  must  say  nothing  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

However.  American  and  U.N.  officials  said 
privately  they  believed  PavUchenko  would 
soon  develop  a  "diplomatic  Illness"  and  leave 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BEVni..  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  within  recent 
weeks  over  the  possible  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  say  that  I  am 
strongly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China — 
Taiwan — from  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  President  first  announced 
his  intention  to  visit  Communist  China, 
I  made  the  statement  that  In  my  opin- 
ion this  trip,  which  has  maiy  obvious 
dangers,  could  be  very  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  still  hold  to  this  opinion.  However,  I 
have  some  serious  reservations  over  the 
possible  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  especially  If  It  means 
that  Taiwan  will  lose  her  seat. 

We  must,  of  course,  eventually  have 
dialog  with  Red  China.  But  I  strongly 
oppose  rushing  to  accept  Red  China  as 
a  friend  and  at  the  same  time  repudiate 
our  friends  on  Taiwan  who  have  stood 
with  us  through  the  years  in  our  fight 
against  Communist  domination  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  probable  that  Red  China  is 
headed  for  eventual  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  regardless  of  the  posi- 
tion we  take.  But  I  plan  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  see  that  Tai- 
wan retains  her  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  Communist  China  will 
suddenly  change  her  revolutionary  tac- 
tics simply  because  there  is  a  change  in 
her  relationship  with  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Communist 
China  poses  a  tlireat  to  the  entire  world 
with  its  continued  development  of  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  and  its 
announced  goal  of  subverting  the  world 
to  Maoist  Marxism -Leninism  by  every 
means  at  its  command. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncES)   and  commend  him  for  ar- 
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ranging  this  special  order  in  (H'der  that 
we  may  have  tills  opportunity  io  discuss 
a  most  important  issue:  the  China 
question. 

The  issues  which  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  the  representation  of  China  In 
the  United  Nations  go  to  the  very  core 
of  the  Integrity  and  world  standing  of 
that  organization. 

If  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate Itfi^f  to  what  some  people 
describe  as  "tbe  reaUty  of  the  world 
sitaatlan,"  shoald  torn  its  bat^  on  tbe 
Govrmment  which  has  represented  the 
Chinese  people  to  that  organization  for 
the  past  cjnarter  of  a  century,  then  the 
United  Nations  shall  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  its  own  lack  of  principle. 

I  hope  thftt  the  United  Nations  will 
not  be  a  party  to  any  such  action.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  should  not,  must 
not  be  a  party  to  any  such  action. 

■What  puzzles  and  concerns  me,  there- 
fore, is  the  course  of  action  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  administration  has  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  the  issue  of  Chinese 
representation  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  a  document  purporting  to  explain 
"the  legal  basis  for  seating  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  as  one  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Council,"  the  adminis- 
tration has  argued  that  "existing  reali- 
ties and  the  objective  of  permitting  all 
of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait  to  be  effectively  represented  in  the 
U.N."  dictates  tliis  course. 

In  short,  the  administration's  position 
maintains  that  China  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations  by  two  gov- 
ernments— just  the  way  the  Soviet  Uni(Ui 
is  represented  by  three  delegations  and 
three  votes:  tiie  Soviet,  the  Byeionissian, 
aiMl  the  Ukrainian. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  membership 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  I  would  hope  that 
such  admission  could  be  accomplished 
within  the  frsunework  of  article  4  of  the 
V2i.  Charter  which  provides  that  mem- 
bership in  that  organiTattiap  is  open — 

To  all  .  .  .  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the  obligations  contained  In  the  .  .  .  Charter 
and.  in  the  Ju<lgment  of  the  Organization, 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  those  obll- 
gatlonA. 

Whenever  tlie  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  pro\i- 
sions  of  the  charter,  the  doors  <A  the 
United  Nations  should  be  open  to  her. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
administration's  suggestion  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  should  be  kicked  out  of 
the  Security  Couiicil  and  that  the  perma- 
nent seat,  and  veto  p»ower,  in  that  body 
should  be  given  to  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China. 

Article  23  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  provides 
specifically  that  the  "Republic  of  China" 
shall  be  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Coimcll.  How  can  that  provision 
be  changed  without  amending  the  Char- 
ter— and  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Republic  of  China? 

The  administration's  "legal  "  position 
is  that — 

The  rtsht  of  mpidtiitatton  of  the  Psofde's 
Republic  of  China  tn  tbe  Security  Cotuicll 
liepublic  of  China  aa  an  original  member  of 
would  be  derivative  from  tbe  status  of  the 
the  U.N.  .  .  . 


T);^  kind  of  a  "derivative  right"  would 
be  in  order  if  the  Republic  of  China  did 
not  exist.  But  it  does  exist — ^from  the 
very  existence  of  the  DJ?.  Republic  of 
China  was  a  contributing  monber,  al- 
ways in  good  standing.  Further,  in  the 
administration's  view,  not  only  exists  but 
is  entitled  to  represent  "China,"  at  least 
a  part  of  it  in  the  General  Assembly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  its  best  to  stretch  the  VJti. 
Charter — and  to  stretch  it  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits — ^in  order  to  make  it  fit 
what  it  calls  tlie  existing  realities. 

T^iere  is  one  other  things  that  concerns 
me  about  the  way  in  which  this  entire 
issue  has  been  approached  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  months. 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  the  Chinese 
representation  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  has  filed  two  resolutions  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembiy. 

The  one  resolution  embodies  the  "two 
Chinas"  conoept. 

The  other  one  proposes  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decide  that — 

Any  proposal  .  .  ,  which  would  result  in 
depriving  the  Republic  of  China  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  United  Nations  is  an  Im- 
portant   Question    under   Article    18   of   the 

Charter. 

All  important  questions  must  be  settled 
by  two-thirds  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

On  the  surface,  this  U.S.  proposal 
seems  reasonable  and  solid — exc^t  for 
two  things: 

First,  the  Charter  already  provides,  in 
article  18,  that  "the  admissi<Hi  of  new 
members  to  the  United  Nations,  the  sus- 
pensitm  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership,  the  expulsion  of  members," 
and  certain  other  issues  are  "important 
questions"  which  require  a  two-tliirds 
vote. 

6urely  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Republic 
of  China  from  its  permanent  seat  in  the 
Security  Council  is  already  covered  by 
article  18  and  should  iK>t  require  a  s^ia- 
rate  action  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  it  so. 

But  there  is  a  second  aspect  to  this 
matter:  The  "important  ottestion"  reso- 
lution filed  by  the  United  States  can  be 
defeated  in  ihe  General  Assembly  by  a 
majority  vote — not  a  two-thirds  vote 
called  for  in  the  Charter  for  settling 
"important  questions." 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  in  effect  proposing  to 
amend  the  requirements  of  tiie  UJ4. 
Charter  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly— an  action  which 
would  have  to  be  considered  most  ex- 
traordinary, to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  there 
is  room  In  the  U.N.  Charter  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  conflicting  claims,  and 
for  a  reasonable  solution  of  perplexing 
and  complex  problems.  Bat  in  my  view, 
such  solutions  should  have  some  founda- 
tion in  jiEtice  and  equity — or  else  the 
United  Nations  wLU  find  itself  going  down 
the  road  of  the  defunct  League  of 
Nations. 

In  a  report  which  Congressman  Jamks 
Fttlton  of  Pennsylvania  aod  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  after  our  services  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
14th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  wrote: 


We  are  deeply  concerned  lest,  in  the  resort 
to  expediency,  a  raoe  may  be  set  off  In  the 
United  Nations  to  settle  issues  on  the  basis  oi 
strength  and  of  a  number  of  votes,  not  on 
the  basis  of  right  or  wrong.  We  must  deter- 
mine to  face  issues  aqaarely.  We  most  also 
actively  discourage  tbe  apparent  willingness 
of  same  nations  to  aUow  a  wrong  to  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  Unless  we  do  this,  (I.e.  tbe 
positions  on  the  basis  of  right  or  wrong)  the 
latter  attitude  can  Ei>read  ■with  disastrous 
conaequenoes  for  the  fnture  of  the  United 
NatSoos.  On  our  part,  we  believe  that  under 
certain  drcumstancee.  the  U.S.  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  must  have  the 
courage  to  fall  for  principle — or  else  we  may 
ultimately  fall  because  of  lack  of  principles. 

What  we  said  in  1959  stUl  applies  today. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  when 
the  hour  of  hard  decision  arrives,  that 
our  Government  will  do  not  <»i!y  what 
needs  to  be  done  bat  also,  and  more  im- 
portantly, what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mil.  Speaker.  In  ooncludlng  my  re- 
marlcs  I  place  in  tJie  Rbcoks  the  fun  text 
of  the  memorandum  from  which  I 
quoted,  relating  to  the  so-called  "le^al 
baas"  of  the  current  UJ5.  position  on  the 
China  representation  issue: 

McMOKAivcrrM 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  seating  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  tbe  UN  Security  Council  as  one  ot 
the  five  permanent  members  of  tbe  Ootmcll. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  qoeetion  ot 
participation  of  the  People's  Bepublic  of 
China  in  the  UN  does  not  Involve  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the 
UN.  China  is  already  a  member,  and  the 
questltm  to  be  resolved  is  "How  shall  China 
be  represented?"  The  proposal  that  both  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Rep«b- 
lic  of  China  be  represented  In  tbe  (3eneral 
Assembly,  wlt^  the  People's  Republic  at 
China  seated  as  one  of  the  five  perHULoent 
members  of  tbe  Security  Council,  «»>uUI  ac- 
cord fully  with  existing  realities  and  the  ob- 
jective of  jjennlttlng  aU  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  to  be  effec- 
tively represented  In  the  UN. 

Stnoe  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  represents  all 
tbe  membership  of  tbe  UN  and  Is  tbe  UN's 
only  completely  r^resentativc  body,  it  Is  «i- 
tltled  to  state  its  opinion  to  tbe  Security 
Council  on  the  question  of  tbe  Chinese  seat 
in  the  Council.  Indeed,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  In  1950,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  adopted 
Reeolution  396  (V)  which  states  that  "in 
virtue  otf  Its  oooiposltion"  the  General  As- 
sembly should  oonsider  questions  concern- 
ing oompeting  governmental  fTaiTn.  of  tbis 
character.  While,  under  tbe  Charter,  tbe 
Security  Council  must  of  course  finally  de- 
termine questions  concerning  its  compoal- 
tlon  and  operations,  it  is  perfectly  nX-Ar  that 
the  members  of  tbe  Security  Council  would 
pay  tbe  moet  serious  attention  to  a  General 
AsaesBbly  expression  of  opinion.  Amendment 
of  Article  23  of  tbe  Charter  «M>uld  not  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  seat  tbe  People's  Republic 
of  China  as  one  of  tlie  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  slnoe  (be  rlgbt  at  rep- 
resentation of  the  PRC  in  t^ie  Security  Coun- 
cil would  be  derivative  from  the  status  of 
the  ROC  as  an  original  member  of  tbe  UJf. 
dating  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the  UJ». 
Charter  pursuant  to  Article  110  (para  8)  of 
the  Charter. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
month  the  United  Nations  is  to  decide 
on  the  admission  of  Red  China  Within 
a  month  a  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  be  oonsldered  which  would 
expel  the  Bepublic  of  China  from  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  from  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  latter  should  occur,  such  an 
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action  would  In  my  judgment  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  peacekeeping  international  es- 
tablishment. 

These  developments  and  the  actions 
that  are  taken  must  be  of  grave  concern 
to  all  Americans  who  think  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  place  where  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of 
promoting  peace  and  not  in  warmaklng. 
On  that  score  Red  China  simply  does  not 
qualify.  Admitting  the  Peking  regime 
would  be  like  adding  a  known  outlaw  to 
a  police  board  to  maintain  order  in  a 
community. 

Above  everything,  the  Republic  of 
China  must  not  be  expelled  from  the 
Security  Council.  Its  place  there  is  se- 
cure from  a  legal  and  moral  standpoint. 
It  was  placed  there  when  the  United 
Nations  was  established,  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  people  who  live  in  Formosa  and 
those  who  live  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
That  status  and  that  responsibility  has 
not  changed.  Its  status  was  established 
then,  and  nothing  has  occurred  since  that 
time  to  change  that  status. 

If  it  comes  to  that,  the  United  States 
should  and  must  exercise  its  veto  power 
in  that  council,  should  that  become  nec- 
essary. It  can  assert  that  authority  if  it 
chooses,  notwithstanding  some  legalistic 
gyrations  indulged  by  some.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  a  member  of  the  UJ*. 
It  Is  high  time,  and  it  is  Imperative,  that 
we  assert  ourselves  there  firmly  and 
forthrightly,  and  not  equivocate  over 
legalistic  theories. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  veto  au- 
thority in  the  Security  Coimcll  should 
be  challenged,  and  if  by  some  fortuitous 
ruse  or  accommodation  that  challenge 
is  sustained,  then  we  should  immediately 
withdraw  from  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  the  time  is  overdue  for  the 
Congress  to  reexamine  the  amount  of 
our  contribution  to  the  UJ^.  budget,  and 
this  fact  is  accentuated  by  the  develop- 
ments about  which  I  have  spoken.  In- 
deed we  must  make  crystal  clear  that  we 
will  take  appropriate  steps  through  the 
appropriation  process  to  immediately  re- 
duce our  commitment  and  henceforth 
have  it  relate  to  our  population  and  the 
size  of  our  national  debt — as  compared 
percentagewise  with  the  public  debt  of 
other  member  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  treatment 
accorded  our  proven  friend — and  the 
friend  and  defender  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, the  Republic  of  China — is  of 
transcendent  Importance.  On  this  issue 
the  United  States  must  not  equivocate 
or  compromise.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  Peking  regime  Is  admitted  or  not  ad- 
mitted, we  must  insist,  and  Indeed  de- 
mand, that  the  Republic  of  China  retain 
its  rightful  seat  in  the  U.N.  and  in  the 
Security  Council. 

I  am  convinced  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  subscribe  to  what  I  have  said. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  who  represent  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  confirm  our  policies  and 
conform  our  actions  with  the  composite 
wUl  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  discussion  today  about  the  Alba- 
nian resolution  which  is  before  the 
United  Nations,  proposing  to  expel  the 


Nationalist  Chinese  from  that  body  and 
replace  them  with  the  Communist  Chl- 
ese  Qovernment  of  Mao  Tse-timg. 

Pew  of  those  who  have  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  this  question  have  done  so 
with  any  evident  awareness  of  what  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  expelling 
a  member. 

Section  2  of  article  18  states  quite 
clearly  that — 

Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Im- 
portant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  These  questions  shall  Include:  .  .  . 
the  expulsion  of  members. 

According  to  the  charter  itself  the  ex- 
pulsion of  any  member  is  an  Important 
question  requiring  a  two- thirds  major- 
ity vote.  Yet,  we  hear  that  the  General 
Assembly  is  being  asked  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  expulsion  of  National- 
ist China  is  an  important  question. 
Those  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
Integrity  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
should  read  section  2  of  article  18  with 
some  care. 

In  a  recent  statement  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  October  1,  Jen- 
Chao  Hsieh,  convenor  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Yuan  of  the  Republic  of  China,  notes 
that— 

without  a  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  has  absolutely 
no  right  to  debate  or  to  vote  on  any  resolu- 
tion to  expel  any  member.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Republic  of  China  Is  a  founding 
member.  Article  8  of  the  charter  states:  "A 
member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
persistently  vltolated  the  principles  contained 
in  the  present  charter  may  be  expelled  from 
the  organization  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Elecurlty 
Council."  The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  prove 
that  the  Republic  of  China  .  .  .  has  "per- 
sistently violated  the  principles  of  the  pres- 
ent charter." 

It  is  not  the  Republic  of  China  which 
has  violated  the  Charter.  The  Commu- 
nist government  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  how- 
ever, has  been  declared  an  smgressor  in 
Korea  by  the  United  Nations  itself.  The 
Peking  Government  has  launched  an  at- 
tack upon  India,  and  has  committed 
genocide  in  Tibet.  It  has  eliminated  re- 
ligious freedom  and  barred  exit  and  en- 
try from  the  country.  By  doing  these 
things  it  is  in  clear  violation  of  the 
U.N.s  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

To  admit  Communist  China  and  expel 
Nationalist  China  would  be  making  a 
mockery  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and.  accordingly,  of  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

Beyond  this,  the  Republic  of  China  is 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council.  This  is  a  right  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  except  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Charter.  Those  who  seek  to  by- 
pass the  Security  Council  and  to  declare 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  is  not  "an  important" 
question  are  clearly  violating  the  very 
rule  of  law  which  the  United  Nations  Is 
pledge  to  uphold. 

I  share  Mr.  Jen-Chao  Hsieh 's  state- 
ment with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 


TArWAH    AN©   TH«    VHTTTD    NATIONS 

Concerning  the  China  debate  In  the  United 
Nations  there  seems  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion which  should  be  clarified.  They  have 
all  forgotten  the  U.N.  Chiurter — the  "con- 
stitution" of  thlfl  world  body.  Any  resolu- 
tion violating  the  charter  Is  "unconstitu- 
tional"; anything  unconstitutional  cannot 
be  debated,  if  debated,  cannot  be  voted,  and 
If  voted.  It  Is  legally  Invalid. 

( 1 )  Without  a  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  ab- 
solutely has  no  right  to  debate  or  to  vote  on 
any  resolution  to  expel  any  member.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Republic  of  China  Is  • 
founding  member.  Article  6  of  the  charter 
states:  "A  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  persistently  violated  the  princi- 
ples contained  In  the  present  charter  may  be 
expelled  from  the  organization  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  CouncU."  First  thing  to  do  Is  to 
prove  the  Republic  of  China,  a  founding 
member,  has  "persistently  violated  the 
present  charter."  Second  step,  the  Security 
Council — only  the  Security  Council — con- 
siders this  resolution.  Then,  a  recommenda- 
tion Is  made  by  the  Security  Council  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  Now  the  so-called  Al- 
bania resolution  and  even  the  American  reso- 
lution are  debated  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
without  any  recommendation  whatsoever 
from  the  Security  Council.  Evidently  the  de- 
bate Itself  Is  "unconstitutional." 

(2)  Any  resolution  to  expel  a  member  must 
"be  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members." 
The  General  Assembly  has  no  right  to  vote 
whether  "a  two-thirds  majority"  is  required 
or  not  to  expel  a  member.  If  a  vote  Is  made 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  the  vote  Itself  Is 
"unconstitutional." 

Please  read  Section  2  of  Article  18:  "De- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly  on  Impor- 
tant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 
Tliese  questions  shall  Include:  .  .  .  the  ex- 
pulsion of  members  .  .  "  "The  expulsion  of 
any  member"  la  always  an  "Important  ques- 
tion" and  naturally  It  Is  entirely  not  neces- 
sary for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
whether  It  Is  an  important  question.  A  reso- 
lution to  consider  it  Is  legally  "unconstitu- 
tional" in  violating  the  charter. 

The  80-calleu  Albania  resolution  proposing 
to  expel  a  member  is  evidently  governed  by 
Section  2  of  Article  18;  and  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority Is  always  required.  This  requirement 
is  stated  In  Section  2:  It  Is  not  a  category 
under  Section  3  for  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
l>er8  to  decide  whether  a  two-thirds  majority 
is  required  or  not. 

(3)  The  Republic  of  China  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council — an  in- 
alienable right  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  any  means  without  an  "amendment"  to 
the  charter.  The  Article  23  states:  "The 
Republic  of  China  .  .  .  shall  be  a  permanent 
member<s)  of  the  Security  Council."  Any 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  to  take 
away  this  constitutional  right  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  or  even  thinking  of  such 
a  thing  Is  clearly  "unconstitutional." 

I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would 
kindly  print  this  letter  of  mine  sent  to  you 
directly  from  the  Legislative  Yuan  (Con- 
gress)  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Jen-Chao  Hsish. 
Convrnor.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Legislative   Yuan,  Republic  of  China. 
Taipei. 

Recently,  a  paper  has  come  into  my 
possession  which  is  purported  to  be  a 
position  paper  prepared  by  the  State  De- 
partment. This  paper  totally  rejects  the 
position  advanced  by  Mr.  Jen-Chao 
Hsieh.  It  argues,  instead,  that  the  "ques- 
tion of  participation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  the  U.N.  does  not  in- 
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volve  the  question  of  admission  of  a  new 
member  to  the  UJ<r."  This  paper  goes  on 
to  state  that — 

China  Is  already  a  member,  and  the  quee- 
tlon  to  be  resolved  Is:  "How  shall  China  be 
represented?" 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  advance  a  position  which 
serves  the  interests  of  Commimist  China, 
eimiinates  the  interest  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  to  whom  we  have  both  moral 
and  legal  obligalions,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, violates  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  share  this  surprising  document  with 
my  colleagues: 

Text  Prepared  bt  State  Department 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  seating  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  UN  Security  Council  as  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Council. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question  of 
participation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  UN  does  not  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the 
UN.  China  Is  already  a  member,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved  Is  "How  shall  China  be 
represented?"  The  proposal  that  both  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic 
of  China  be  represented  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
seated  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  would  accord  fully 
with  existing  realities  and  the  objective  of 
permitting  all  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Taiwan  Strait  to  be  effectively  represented 
in  the  UN. 

Since  the  CJeneral  Assembly  represents  all 
the  membership  of  the  UN  and  Is  the  UN's 
only  completely  representative  body,  it  is 
entitled  to  state  Its  opinion  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese  seat 
In  the  Council.  Indeed,  some  twenty  years 
ago.  In  1950,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  adopted 
Resolution  396  (V)  which  states  that  "In 
virtue  of  Its  composition"  the  General  As- 
sembly should  consider  questions  concerning 
competing  governmental  claims  of  this  char- 
acter. While,  under  the  Charter,  the  Security 
CouncU  must  of  course  finally  determine 
questions  concerning  Its  composition  and 
operations.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  would  pay 
the  most  serious  attention  to  a  General  As- 
sembly expression  of  opinion.  Amendment  of 
Article  23  of  the  Charter  would  not  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  seat  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  since  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation of  the  PRC  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  be  derivative  from  the  status  of  the 
ROC  8LS  an  original  member  of  the  U.N. 
dating  from  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  pursuant  to  Article  110  (para  3)  of 
the  Charter. 

Our  own  Government,  for  many  years, 
lias  taken  an  unusual  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  United  Nations.  While  we 
have  paid  a  preponderant  portion  of  the 
U.N.'s  bills,  we  have  had  only  a  single 
vote — which  is  just  and  proper  according 
to  the  Charter.  Yet,  we  have  not  objected 
to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
three  votes— including  three  of  its 
.states — the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Byelo- 
rus.sia — as  independent  members.  Thus, 
each  time  a  vote  is  taken  the  Soviet 
Union  outvotes  us  3  to  1,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  have  permitted  such 
an  unfair  and  illegal  position  to  exist. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  is  precedence 
for  a  single  country  having  more  thtin 
one  vote,  it  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
the  United  Nations  Communist  members 
can  argue  that  such  a  situation  could  not 


exist  for  Communist  China  and  the  Re- 
public of  Chma.  To  argue  that  Nation- 
alist China  shoud  be  removed  from  the 
United  Nations  while  Pektag  is  to  be 
admitted  and  to  have  such  a  motion 
voted  upon  by  such  alleged  "independ- 
ent" states  as  the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and 
Byelorussia,  makes  a  mockery  of  that 
organization. 

The  facts  of  life  in  today's  world  are 
that  many  nations  are  divided.  East  and 
West  Germany,  North  smd  South  Korea, 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  provide  exam- 
ples of  such  an  unfortunate  division, 
China  is  also  divided,  and  for  the  United 
Nations  to  expel  that  portion  which  has 
lived  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  and  which  is  specifically  named 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Coimcil  and  to  replace  it  with  that  por- 
tion that  has  been  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  as  an  outlaw,  hardly 
makes  sense.  It  is,  of  course,  a  raw  show 
of  power.  What  makes  it  even  more  re- 
grettable is  that  our  own  country  seems 
to  be  assisting  rather  than  resistmg  this 
rejection   of   the   Republic   of  China. 

Both  we  and  the  United  Nations  have 
an  obligation  to  the  Government  of  Na- 
tionalist China.  If  we  abandon  it,  our 
commitments  to  other  nations  will 
hardly  be  credible,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions' alleged  dedication  to  rule  by  law 
will  be  shown  to  be  no  more  than  a  sham. 
These  are  the  real  choices  before  us,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  grasp  the 
nature  of  these  choices  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
United  Nations  to  even  consider  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China  from  its 
membership  is,  to  my  mind,  unthinkable. 

The  Government  on  Taiwan  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  that  body  and  has,  with- 
out question,  lived  up  to  the  principles 
prescribed  by  the  United  Nations.  Not- 
withstanding this  and  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist China  has  participated  in  a  war 
with  the  United  Nations  forces — a  war 
not  even  today  ended  by  treaty — there 
are  those  who  would  expel  the  Republic 
of  China,  because  that  is  the  price  de- 
manded by  Communist  China  for  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  U.N. 

I  am  dismayed  and  outraged  that  such 
a  step  should  even  be  considered  by  the 
United  Nations.  Such  action  would  con- 
stitute an  immoral  and  illegal  violation 
of  all  the  principles  upon  which  the 
United  Nations  was  founded. 

Taiwan  has  been  a  model  for  the  de- 
veloping nations,  reflecting  a  broadly 
shared  economic  progress  within  a 
framework  of  individual  freedom  im- 
heard  of  in  the  repressive  society  of 
Communist  China. 

In  every  way  except  in  control  of  ter- 
ritory and  people,  Taiwan  is  the  true 
China.  If  the  Republic  of  China  falls,  the 
hope  of  all  the  Chinese  people  falls  with 
It. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  the  poverty  and 
repression  which  mark  the  mainland  of 
China,  Taiwan  has  blossomed  like  a  rose. 
Its  impressively  successful  land  reform 
program  and  its  growing  Industry  have 
made  it  an  outstanding  example  for  the 
developing  world.  Indeed,  Free  China  has 
Joined  the  United  States  and  others  as 
an  aid-giving  country  to  developing  na- 
tions and  its  technical  assistance  in  ag- 


riculture   Is    a    particularly    impressive 
story  in  Africa. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  moving 
force  for  peace  and  development  in  an 
organization  which  was  created  to  pro- 
mote world  peace. 

How  can  the  fact  that  it  controls  less 
territory  and  population  than  its  Com- 
munist counterpart  justify  the  expulsion 
of  a  government  which  clearly  and  di- 
rectly represents  more  iseople  than  do  90 
other  governments  holding  seats  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  which  claims 
the  support  of  many  other  Chinese  peo- 
ple living  under  the  heel  of  a  repressive 
government  on  the  mainland? 

In  the  UJI.  does  all  power  come  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun?  Is  that  organization 
willing  to  deny  representation  to  mil- 
lioru;  of  Chinese  in  order  to  app>ease  a 
Communist  government,  because  it  con- 
trols more  millions  of  Chinese? 

If  so,  the  United  Nations  has  become 
a  whited  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's 
bones,  and  all  its  lofty  statements  of 
principles  are  reduced  to  "a  tale  told  by 
an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  the  Republic  of 
China  be  expelled  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  for  one,  will  not  vote  one  penny 
in  further  support  for  an  organization 
which  would  so  abandon  its  principles 
and  so  unjustly  and  despicably  abuse 
one  of  its  charter  members. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  chance  to  participate  in  this 
special  order.  There  is  very  little  question 
in  my  mind,  and  indeed  there  should  be 
little  question  in  the  mind  of  any  rea- 
sonable man — whether  friend  or  enemy 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  the  expul- 
sion of  Nationalist  China  from  that  body 
would  be  the  final  proof  that  it  is  unwill- 
ing even  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  goals 
which  are  set  forth  in  its  charter.  Ex- 
pelling a  nation  which  has  lived  up  to 
the  charter  and  made  every  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world,  and  accepting  in  place  of  such 
a  nation  a  group  of  international  out- 
laws who  have  been  rightly  branded  as 
an  aggressor  by  the  United  Nations  it- 
self, is  to  encourage  aggression  at  the 
expense  of  peace-lo'ving  nations. 

The  United  SUtes  should  not  contrib- 
ute one  nickel  to  an  organization  which 
encourages  and  promotes  aggression. 

However,  there  is  another  ouestion 
which  has  not  been  adequately  addressed 
in  the  general  discussion  surrounding  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  Why  acquiesce  in  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  in  any  case?  By  focusing  on  sim- 
ply retaining  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  for  Nationalist  China  we  are 
sidestepping  a  most  important  question. 
Many  say  that  Red  China's  admission  is 
inevitable  and,  therefore,  we  should  ig- 
nore this  question. 

The  myth  of  inevitability  is  one  of  the 
most  important  weapons  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  It  is  designed 
both  to  motivate  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  of  class  hate  and  continuing  war 
and  to  demoralize  the  opposition.  Its  de- 
moralizing effect  is  based  on  the  soimd 
premise  that  few  people  will  deter- 
minedly resist  something  that  they  feel  Is 
boimd  to  come  to  pass  no  matter  what 
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they  do.  It  Is  designed  to  introduce  a 
sense  of  fatalistic  resignation  In  the  op- 
position and  provide  a  "reasonable"  ex- 
planation for  failing  to  fight  what  we 
know  to  be  undeniable  evils.  Although 
few  Americans  accept  the  absurd  Marx- 
ist myth  of  mysterious  material  produc- 
tive forces  determining  the  course  of 
history  with  "the  inevitability  of  a  law 
of  nature."  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
a  myth  gathers  its  strength  not  from 
being  true  or  false,  but  from  being  be- 
lieved, and  that  there  are  many  ways 
other  than  doctrinal  dissertations  on  the 
fundamentals  of  Marxism-Leninism  to 
produce  the  sapping  of  enemy  strength 
which  comes  with  acceptance  of  the  no- 
tion of  inevitability. 

A  good  example  of  this  myth,  which 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  self-ful- 
filling prophecy,  can  be  seen  in  a  book 
written  in  the  1930's  by  pro-Mao  Tse- 
tung  writer  Edgar  Snow.  In  his  book, 
•Red  Star  Over  China."  the  inevitable 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists is  the  major  theme.  Now  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  did  in  fact  succeed 
in  conquering  China,  and  have  destroyed 
from  34  to  60  million  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, is  less  a  proof  of  the  foresight  of  Mr. 
Snow,  and  others  like  him,  than  of  their 
own  efforts  to  destroy  the  resistance  to 
tills  conquest.  Tlie  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
because,  among  other  things,  many  in- 
fluential individuals  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept it.  Mr.  Snow  and  the  others  did  not 
once  refer  to  the  influence  of  the  mate- 
rial productive  forces  as  the  causal  factor 
but  used  arguments  to  which  the  non- 
Communist  Western  mind  was  more  re- 
ceptive; that  is.  Mao  T.se-tung  was  an 
agrarian  reformer  who  had  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Chinese  people 
while  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  corrupt 
tyrant. 

While  the  situation  we  face  today  is 
not  identical,  as  no  historical  situation 
can  be,  the  myth  of  inevitability  has 
again  raised  its  hydra  head.  "ITie  adminis- 
tration has  in  truth  brought  about  a  .sit- 
uation in  which  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Red  China  will  be  denied  entry  to  the 
U.N.  When  the  administration  u.ses  the 
inevitability  argument  to  rationalize  its 
abandonment  of  a  longtime  policy  and  a 
longtime  ally,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  administration  has  been  pursuing  a 
policy  toward  Red  China  which  had  to 
bring  about  exactly  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  administration  has  been  making 
various  moves  to  "normalize  relations" 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  since  the 
outset  of  Mr.  Nixon's  term.  This  has  all 
been  documented  by  the  President  hira- 
.self  in  his  two  state  of  the  world  mes- 
.sages. 

However,  there  is  one  point  not  gen- 
erally known  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  On 
April  15,  1971,  the  date  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  easing  of  certain 
trade  restrictions  which  had  applied  to 
Red  China  for  20  years.  Mr.  Hsirrison 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times  made 
an  interesting  statement  over  BBC  Radio. 


Mr.  Salisbury  claimed  that  the  President 
had  told  him  of  his  intention  to  "normal- 
ize relations"  with  Red  China  prior  to  his 
election  and  went  on  to  state  that — 

In  quiet,  perslfttent  and  very  Intelligent 
ways,  he  and  the  State  Department  have 
bteadUy  moved   in  this  direction  ever  since. 

If  Mr.  Salisbury  is  telling  the  truth  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  President  did  not 
see  fit  to  announce  to  the  voters  that  he 
was  going  to  "normalize  relations"  with 
Red  China  prior  to  this  electiOTi.  It  was 
obviously  an  Important  issue  of  which  the 
voters  should  have  been  made  aware  in 
order  to  Intelligently  assess  the  merits  of 
the  various  candidates.  It  will  be  an  issue 
in  the  upcoming  election  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  voters  understand  that 
the  possible  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  possible  ex- 
pulsion of  Nationalist  China  from  that 
body,  was  brought  to  pass  by  the  con- 
scious action  of  the  administration.  Al- 
though the  administration  may  put  up  a 
fight  over  the  expulsion  It  possibly  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  policy  actively 
pursued  by  our  current  President. 

Mr.  Nixon  knows,  as  well  as  everyone 
else,  that  foreign  policy  decisions  do  not 
take  place  in  a  vacuum  but  in  the  real 
world  whei-e  appeasement  is  taken  as  a 
siRn  of  weakness  and  other  nations  make 
their  plans  not  according  to  the  professed 
de.sires  of  the  American  leaders,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  own  national  interests 
as  they  understand  them.  The  flood  of 
.support  for  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  Uiiited  Nations  and  the  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China  has  manifested  it- 
.self,  because  the  administration  began 
tearing  down  the  dikes  of  free  world 
solidarity. 

The  admis.sion  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  not  inevitable.  Since 
Red  China  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  point  there  is  still 
the  pos.sibility  that  it  will  not  be.  The 
administration  could  rever.se  its  position 
and  the  course  it  has  been  following  for 
the  last  several  years  and  take  a  strong 
stand  against  admission.  A  stiong  stand 
consists  of  reminding  all  the  members  of 
the  U.N.  that  we  foot  one-third  of  the 
bill  for  that  organization  and  it  is  not 
inevitable  that  we  continue  to  do  so. 
There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  de- 
manding that  our  taxpayers  support  a 
body  which  has  shown  itself  not  only 
incapable  of  preserving  the  peace  but 
has  actually  served  as  an  instrument  of 
aggression.  The  case  of  Katanga  immedi- 
ately comes  to  mind. 

Whether  or  not  the  administration 
takes  such  a  stand,  Congress  can  do  so 
on  its  own.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
see  no  merit  whatsoever  in  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
whether  Free  China  retains  its  member- 
ship or  not.  The  attitude  and  past  action 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  should 
be  well  known  to  all  of  us.  They  are  ar- 
dent followers  of  the  Leninist  cult  which 
has  been  accurately  described  as  "the 
dogmatic  worship  of  a  self-righteous  idol 
derived  from  logical  absurdity  and  deceit 
and  maintained  through  power  fanatic- 
ism and  blood."  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  are  .some  of 
the  worst  butchers  of  our  time.  The  fol- 


lowing table  showing  the  death  which 
can  be  definitely  attributed  to  these 
fanatics  appeared  In  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  report  entitled, 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  in 
China": 

CASUALTIES  TO  COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA 


Raoie  of  Estimates 

1. 

1st  Civil  Wat  (1927  36) 

250,000 

500  OOO 

? 

fighting  during  Sino-Jauanese 
War (1937  45) 

50,000 

SO  000 

3 

2d  Civil  Wat(194i-49) 

1,250.000 

1,  2bu,  000 

4. 

Land  reform  prior  to 

"Liberation" 

500  000 

1.000  000 

b. 

Political  liquidation  campaigns 

(19-19  58)  .    

15,000.000 

30,000  000 

6. 

Korean  v»ar 

500,000 

1,234.000 

h 

The    Great  Leap  forward" 

and  the  communes  . 

1,000.000 

2,  000,  000 

8, 

Struggles  with  minority 

nationalities,  including  Tibet 
Tlie  "Great  Proletarian  Cultural 

500  000 

I   000,  000 

9. 

Revolution"  and  its 

aftermath 

250.000 

500,  000 

10 

Deaths  in  forced  hhor  camps 

and  Irontier  development 
Total 

15,000,000 

25  000  000 

34,300,000 

63.  784,  000 

Please  note  that  90  percent  of  the  kill- 
ings took  place  after  Mao  Tse-timg,  Chou 
En-lai,  and  their  apostles  came  to  power. 

If  the  United  Nations  admits  the.se 
people  to  membership,  the  Congiess  of 
the  United  States  must  take  it  upon  it- 
self to  rcas.scrt  congressional  prerogative 
and  move  to  stop  all  funding  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  is  no  other  sen- 
sible course  to  follow.  To  those  who  say 
this  is  uniealistic,  I  say  that  we  aie  the 
ones  who  have  the  power  to  decide 
whether  the  U.N.  continues  to  get  U.S. 
funds.  For  those  who  say  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  is  inevitable  I  say  if  the 
United  Nations  is  so  devoid  of  jiistice. 
reason,  morality,  and  soimd  purpose  as 
to  bring  the  Red  Chinese  in,  thus  helping 
to  seal  forever  the  fate  of  over  750  million 
people  then  it  is  time  the  Congress  re- 
turn fiom  myths  to  commonsense  and 
end  our  participation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  tyrants  and  their  friends  want 
to  hold  a  continuing  dialog  that  is  their 
business.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  help  pay  for  these 
di.scassion.s,  and  that  is  our  business. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Miller  i  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 

Americans  are  leaders  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  Tubei-culosis  vaccine  produced 
in  the  United  States  was  developed  first 
in  1928  by  Dr.  William  Park  of  the  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department. 


THE  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
argued  that  because  nearly  30  percent  of 
U.S.  plant  capacity  lies  dormsuit,  we 
should  not  stimulate  further  Investment 
of  capital  In  plants  and  machinery.  But 
it  should  be  realized  that  just  about  all 
of  this  imused  equipment  and  machinery 
is  outmoded  and  unproductive.  If  the 
aforementioned  out-of-date  capacity 
were  put  into  operation,  those  plants 
would  actually  lose  money.  This  points 
up  the  fact  that  30  percent  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce,  imused  or  even  used 
as  is,  cannot  produce  the  profits  we  need 
to  expand  this  free  economy  and  is, 
therefore,  a  very  real  burden  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  our  desire  to  produce  more 
jobs. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  which  includes  a  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  I  also  sup- 
port the  Treasury's  administrative  re- 
form of  depreciation  allowances  which 
was  put  into  effect  on  Jime  22,  1971.  To- 
gether they  approximate  the  President's 
original  request  of  a  10-percent  job  de- 
velopment credit  for  industry.  This  two- 
pronged  effort  will  revive  industry  by  a 
tax  credit  of  $2.7  billion  which  will  be 
invested  in  job-producing  equipment 
and  machinery  as  well  as  helping  make 
American  Industry  more  competitive  in 
world  markets. 

With  a  free  market  and  in  our  ad- 
vanced economy,  much  of  the  returns 
from  production  go  to  the  workers — 
loughly  80  to  88  percent.  Competition 
forces  this.  If  workers  are  supplied  with 
good  tools  and  equipment,  they  are  more 
productive  and  their  wage  level  generally 
is  higher  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

The  general  level  of  wages  is  higher 
in  our  coimtry  when  there  is  a  relatively 
high  Investment  in  tools  and  equipment 
per  worker.  It  is  just  that  simple.  In  the 
United  States,  the  investment  per  worker 
in  tools  may  be  $20,000,  and  it  is  not 
unheard  of  to  find  a  particular  business 
with  an  investment  of  $100,000  in  tools 
and  equipment  per  worker. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  tax  package  is  well 
balanced.  First  it  will  bring  much-needed 
profits,  the  tienefits  of  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Second,  it  reduces  taxes  paid 
by  individuals  by  $3.3  billion.  And  third, 
it  relieves  consumers  from  $2  billion  in 
excise  taxes. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  high  prices  are  not  the  result 
of  fat  profits.  Average  profits  before  taxes 
in  the  past  two  decades  has  been  about 
20  percent.  Today,  profits  are  down  to 
13  4  percent  before  taxes  and  prices  are 
higher.  The  figures  are  dangerously  ac- 
curate. 

Furthermore,  we  must  keep  firmly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  profit  motive  is 
basic  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  And 
in  turning  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
pragmatic,  we  find  that  government,  at 
all  leveLs,  gets  over  half  of  all  corporate 
profits.  So  let  me  speak  the  unspeak- 
able— rising  corporate  profits  are  good 
for  the  average  man  and  are  needed  more 
than  ever  by  the  poor  and  the  imem- 
ployed.  Conditions  in  my  own  district.  In 
Erie  County.  N.Y.,  have  made  this  fact 


very  clear.  And  what  we  need  more  of 
today  is  a  healthy,  dynamic  economy 
where  all  can  profit. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  in 
world  markets  and  also  pay  the  wages 
necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living  Americans  deserve,  we  must  in- 
crease productivity.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  continuous  improve- 
ment in  technological  equipment. 

The  investment  tax  is  an  amount  de- 
ducted irom  the  income  tax  liability  of 
a  corporation  or  individual  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  new  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  punjose  of  the 
credit  is  to  promote  economic  growth  by 
encouraging  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
investment  tax  credit  was  first  enacted 
in  1962,  temporarily  suspended  from  Oc- 
tober 1966  to  March  1967.  and  repealed 
in  1969.  When  first  conceived,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our 
tax  structure.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  been 
very  damaging  to  om-  economy  to  have 
it  manipulated  in  this  erratic  fashion. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1960s  much 
of  the  Nation's  long  ixninterrupted  eco- 
nomic expansion  was  provided  by  cap- 
ital investment  which  increased  at  an  an- 
nual average  rate  of  8.8  percent  as  com- 
pared to  an  annual  average  rate  of  5.4 
percent  in  the  1950's.  From  a  level  of 
$36  billion  in  1960,  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  rose  to  more  than  $75  bil- 
lion in  1969. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of 
the  credit  end  the  Government's  effoi-ts 
to  ciu-b  infiation  by  slowing  the  pace  of 
economic  activity,  the  rate  of  capital  in- 
vestment slowed  markedly.  Plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  rose  only  5.5  per- 
cent, considerably  below  the  annual  av- 
erage of  the  1960's.  Latest  Govei-nment 
surveys  taken  before  the  President's 
new  economic  program  was  announced, 
indicated  that  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  this  year  would  creep  up  only 
about  3  percent  from  1970's  level  of  $79.7 
billion.  Obviously  something  had  to  be 
done  to  stimulate  this  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  President  had  initially  recom- 
mended an  investment  tax  credit  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  new  machin- 
ery and  equipment  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  placed  in  service  on 
or  after  August  16,  1971.  This  credit  was 
changed  to  7  percent  for  new  machinery 
and  equipment  placed  In  service  after 
April  1,  1971.  No  credit  will  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  machinery  and  equipment 
predominantly  produced  abroad  so  long 
as  the  import  surcharge  remains  in  ef- 
fect. At  the  time  the  import  surcharge  is 
terminated,  a  7  percent  credit  will  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  such  foreign- 
produced  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  President  has  aptly  termed  the 
credit  a  job  development  credit.  By  en- 
couraging investment,  it  will  stimulate 
employment.  The  stimulus  to  invest  will 
be  greater  during  the  next  12  months  be- 
cause of  the  larger  credit  for  machinery 
and  equipment  placed  in  service  during 
that  period.  Our  machine  tool  and  other 
capital  goods  producers  should  experi- 
ence the  earliest  impact,  creating  new 
jobs  in  these  and  supporting  industries. 
Such  an  upswing  would  certainly  be  wel- 


comed by  the  machine  tool  manufactur- 
ers in  the  Buffalo-East  Aurora  area  and 
Erie  County,  who  have  suffered  severe 
economic  setbacks  the  last  2  years. 

On  a  long-term  basis,  the  replacement 
of  our  productive  facilities  with  new, 
modern  equipment  will  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  workers,  making  our 
domestic  industries  more  competitive 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  resulting 
industrial  expansion  will  in  turn  provide 
additional  jobs,  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  future  wage  increases  where  produc- 
tinty  has  increased,  and  decrease  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  prices. 

The  limitation  on  the  credit  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  which  is  pie- 
dominantly  produced  abroad  will  create 
a  preference  in  favor  of  American  pro- 
duced machinery  and  equipment.  This 
will  give  our  capital  goods  producers  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  their  capaci- 
ties to  meet  the  increasing  foreign  com- 
petition which  they  are  experiencing. 

The  investment  tax  credit  Is  an  im- 
portant fiscal  tool.  In  addition  to  being 
a  real  and  effective  incentive  to  corporate 
investment  in  industrial  equipment,  the 
tax  credit  increases  internal  generation 
of  corporate  investment  funds,  lessening 
the  need  for  industry's  use  of  the  peren- 
nially  overcrowded    capital    markets. 

The  state  of  the  economy  at  the  mo- 
ment is  ideally  suited  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  credit.  Inflation  has  slowed 
appreciably,  and  the  temporary  wage- 
price  freeze  will  slow  it  further.  What  is 
needed  now  is  a  shot  in  the  aim  to  lower 
unemployment,  provide  new  Jobs  for  re- 
turning veterans,  provide  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  maintenance  of  recisonable 
wage  and  price  levels,  as  well  as  to  enable 
American  industrj'  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  manuifacturers. 

So  long  as  capital  investment  remains 
flat,  the  overaD  economy  will  not  recover 
strongly.  The  reinstatement  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  coupled  with  the  re- 
cently liberalized  depreciation  regula- 
tions— the  asset  depreciation  range  sys- 
tem— which  I  also  strongly  favored,  will 
provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  capital 
investment  that  will  ultimately  benefit 
Erie  County  and  the  Nation. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  President's 
recommendation  for  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  bUl  is  signed 
into  law,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
capital  spending  in  the  foiu-th  quarter 
will  show  an  Increase  of  from  5  to  10 
percent. 

Unfortunately,  there  had  been  some 
discussion  recently  that  the  Treasurj's 
administrative  reform  of  depreciation 
allowances — just  put  into  effect  on  June 
22,  1971 — must  be  sacrificed  as  a  price  for 
congressional  enactment  of  the  invest- 
ment credit.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
approach,  and  on  June  3  of  this  year,  I 
introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Treasury  has  ample  power  to  pre- 
scribe realistic,  up-to-date  depreciation 
allowances,  without  being  subject  to  con- 
gressional approval  or  veto. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Kennedy 
administration  first  proposed  the  invest- 
ment credit  in  1962,  it  was  widely  adver- 
tised as  part  of  a  two-pronged  attack 
against  the  problems  of  lagging  capital 
investment,  obsolescence  of  plant  and 
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equipment,  and  increasing  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  exports  in  world 
markets. 

The  second  prong  was,  of  course,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  which  at  that 
time  toolc  the  form  of  "guideline  lives" 
for  various  classes  of  capital  assets.  At 
that  time,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee said  in  the  committee  report  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  and  I  quote : 

Tbe  8-percent  tax  credit  provided  by  this 
bill  Is  a  complement  to  the  administration's 
plans  for  revising  the  guidelines  tor  the  tax 
Uvea  of  property  subject  to  depreciation.  It 
Is  believed  that  the  investment  credit, 
coupled  with  the  liberalized  depreclatloti. 
will  provide  a  strong  and  lasting  stimulus 
to  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  and  will 
provide  an  Incentive  to  Invest  comparable 
to  those  available  elsewhere  in  the  rapldiv 
growing  Industrial  nations  of  the  free 
world.   •    •    • 

Realistic  depreciation  alone,  however,  !:> 
not  enough  to  provide  either  the  essential 
economic  growth  or  to  permit  American  In- 
dustry to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  rapidly  growing  Industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world.  The  major  Industrialized  nations 
of  the  free  world  today  provide  not  only 
liberal  depreciation  deductions  but  also 
Initial  allowances  or  incentive  allowances  to 
encourage  Investment  and  economic  growth. 
This  Is  true,  for  example,  in  Belgium. 
Canada,  Prance,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Japan, 
the  Netherlands.  Sweden,  and  the  Unltetl 
Kingdom. 

On  balance.  Mi-.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
economic  actions  taken  by  the  President 
and  his  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  are  excellent. 

I  would  be  reluctant  to  trade  ADR  for 
the  investment  tax  credit.  Also.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  the  frequent  tampering  with 
the  investment  tax  credit.  My  position 
will  continue  to  be  to  favor  a  permanent 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  along 
with  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

The  Congress  must  act  decisively  on 
this  and  other  elements  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's program  requiring  legislation. 
While  many  of  his  proposals  are  stern, 
they  are  needed  to  combat  per- 
sistent inflation  and  imemployment  and 
strengthen  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  intend  to  do  everjthing  I  can 
to  expedite  this  program. 


GOOD  OLE  KHRUSHCHEV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashbrooki  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
eulogy : 

He  has  bequested  to  his  country  the  heri- 
tage of  dimensions  that  only  his  death  will 
begin  to  make,  the  writer  wrote  In  his  tribute. 
Before  he  died  he  published  a  "curious  vol- 
ume" containing  his  philosophy  and  many 
of  his  Ideas  for  his  country'.^  future,  "par- 
ticularly for  a  freer,  more  hvimane.  more 
contemporary,  more  liberal  land." 

Were  these  words  penned  by  contem- 
poraries of  Washington,  or  maybe 
Gandhi,  or  perhaps  Churchill?  No  In- 
deed. These  comments  were  made  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  12,  1971. 
by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  following  the 
death  of  Nikita  Khrushchev,  dictator, 
tyrant  and  former  party  and  Govern- 


ment chief  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Incidentally, 
Khrushchev  subsequently  repudiated  this 
"curious  volume"  which  Salisbury  men- 
tions, entitled  "Khnishchev  Remem- 
bers." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  the 
same  date.  reix}rted  that  Khrushchev 
was  mourned  by  statesmen  and  citizens 
yesterday  as  a  leader  of  high  stature. 
It  pointed  out  that  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kermedy  said  that  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Russian  leader  "chose 
to  put  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  fate  of 
mankind  above  national  interest."  Ken- 
nedy also  remarked : 

That  decl.slon  stands  as  his  hallmark  on 
the  international  scene. 

To  the  Kremlin  leader  was  attributed 
the  bringing  down  of  "many  of  the  bar- 
riers which  previously  had  isolated  Rus- 
sia from  the  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions of  the  West,"  according  to  Sen- 
ator Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who  added: 

Nikita  Khrushchev  was  truly  one  of  those 
select  individuals  that  history  will  remember 
for   bringing   about   change    in    the   world. 

High  stature  and  select  individual,  in- 
deed. Clearly  objective  historians  will 
remember  him  for  his  role  in  recycling 
the  Ukraine  and  Himgary. 

According  to  Mr.  Eugene  Lyons,  former 
.senior  editor  of  the  Reader's  Disest.  for- 
mer press  correspondent  in  the  USSR., 
a  scriou3  student  of  international  com- 
munism and  biographie.s  of  the  late  So- 
viet leader.  Khrushchev,  as  the  No.  1 
CommiinLst  official  in  the  Mascow  area, 
.sent  thousands  to  their  death,  .scores  of 
thousands  to  hideous  .slave-labor  camps; 

Was  sent  in  1937  as  Stalin's  tru.sted 
killer — to  the  Ukraine.  Hi.s  first  move  was 
to  summon  a  confeif-nce  of  the  entire 
Ukrainian  Government,  staged  as  a  so- 
cial occasion.  The  gathering  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  secret  police,  arrested  en- 
mas.se.  and  most  of  his  •puest.s"  died  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Kiev  and  Moscow  secret 
police.  When  his  2-year  Ukrainian  purge 
was  over,  an  estimated  400,000  had  been 
killed  and  terror  gripped  the  whole  popu- 
lation : 

Assumed — in  1943 — the  task  of  puni.sh- 
ing  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  wel- 
come to  the  Germans.  This  second  or 
post-war  purge,  again  imder  Khrush- 
chev's command,  was  if  anything  more 
bloody  and  more  horrifying  than  the  first. 
Those  liquidated,  by  exile  or  death,  ran 
into  himdreds  of  thousands: 

Made  the  final  decision — as  No.  1  in  the 
Kremlin  in  1956 — to  unleash  the  Red 
tanks  that  cru.shed  Hungary's  freedom 
and  Hungary's  freedom  fighters.  Our  am- 
l>assador  in  Moscow  at  the  time  asked 
Khiu-schkev  what  he  would  do  to  stop 
the  blood  flowing  in  Hungary.  To  which 
the  master  of  the  Kremlin  replied: 

We  will  put  In  more  troops  and  more 
troops  and  more  troops  until  we  h.ive  fin- 
ished them  ', 

Issued  the  order  that  trapped  the  top 
freedom  fighter.  General  Maleter.  who 
was  summoned  to  a  fake  conference  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce,  then  arrested,  and  in 
due  tune  killed; 

Issued  the  order  tliat  lured  Nagy.  head 
of  the  shortlived  anti-CommunLst  gov- 
cnunent,  out  of  the  Yugoslav  EmlMissy 
where  he  had  found  asylum.  Though  he 


had  been  assured  immunity.  Nagy  was 
arrested  tmd  eventually  executed, 

Mr.  Lyons'  statement  was  given  as 
sworn  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  September 
4.  1959.  Other  witnesses  followed  and 
gave  firsthand  accounts  of  Khrushchev's 
deeds  which  some  current  obituaries 
papered  over. 

Petro  Pavlovych,  former  editor  of  a 
Ukrainian  newspaper  described  the 
atrocities  committee  in  that  unfortunate 
land  when  he  established  the  point  that, 
all  activity  of  the  NKVD  and  other  ter- 
ror mechanisms  were  completely  in 
Khrushchev's  hands  and,  specifically,  the 
purges  and  mass  murders  were  by  party 
order  which  he  promulgated. 

Dr.  Ivan  M.  Molinln.  who  as  a  member 
of  an  olflcial  commission,  performed 
autopsies  on  the  bodies  found  in  ma.s.s 
Slaves  in  the  Ukrainian  community  of 
Vinnitsa,  testified: 

May  I  emphft.<-lze  that  the  events  th.Tt  oc- 
curred at  Vinnitsa  stagger  the  Imagination 
with  their  revolting  inhumanity.  The  Vin- 
nitsa massacres  occurred  only  In  one  area 
at  one  time.  But  they  were  reported  ad 
iiau-seum  throughout  Ukraine  during 
Khrushchev  s   regime 

According  to  Dr.  Lev  E.  IXibriaiisky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  about  9.500  per- 
sons were  massacred  at  Vinnitsa  alone 

Nicholas  Prychodko,  who  had  observed 
firsthand  tiic  famine  of  the  Ukraine  in 
1930-33,  detailed  the  horrible  scenes  of 
starvation  during  Khrushchev's  regime 
in  that  area  caused  by  the  seizure  of  tlie 
crops  by  the  Communist  Party.  He  te.sti- 
fled: 

First.  I  obsrr\e(i  covered  wagons  m.ivluR 
along  the  street  on  which  I  lived  and  also 
on  other  streets  in  Kiev.  They  were  haxiUng 
corpses  for  dispiosal  •  •  •  These  were  peasants 
who  flocked  to  ilie  cities  for  some  crust  of 
bread. 

The  witne-ss  also  saw  2.000  to  3  000 
corF>ses  in  a  large  parage  near  a  ho.spital 
When  asked  who  caused  the  deaths,  he 
replied  that  the  starvation  was  caased 
by  police  and  the  brigades  under  orders 
from  Moscow.  There  had  been  enough 
food  in  the  Ukraine  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion of  that  Republic  for  2  years  and  4 
months  but  the  police  removed  90  percent 
for  export.  Prychodko  said  that  the 
crops  were  removed  because  of  the  dis- 
content and  resistance  to  the  Communi.st 
government  in  the  Ukraine  and  to  Mos- 
cow's collectivization  program.  Khru- 
shchev at  the  time  was  one  of  "the  e.s- 
teemed  executors  of  Stalin's  genocide  of 
the  Ukrainian  population  whose  ranks 
were  reduced  by  6  to  7  million  persons, 
mast  of  whom  were  peasants. 

In  1938  Khrushchev  was  sent  again  to 
the  Ukraine  with  a  large  group  of  NKVD 
men  from  Mo.scow  and  their  arrival  was 
followed  by  a  full-scale  pui-ge  throughout 
the  Ukraine  The  Communist  purges  of 
the  1930's  wiped  out  over  400,000 
Ukrainians. 

Constantin  Konomenko  substantiated 
the  above  and  added  that — 

Although  Khru-shchev  may  •  •  •  properly 
assess  against  Stalin  the  basic  decision  that 
there  was  to  l>e  a  mass  starvation  In 
Ukraine.  •  •  *.  Khrushchev  was  the  one  who 
carried  out  the  basic  policy  of  Stalin  pur- 
suant to  which  milUcms  ol  human  beings 
were  dpprlvcd  knowingly,  premedltatlvely.  of 
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the  food  which  they  themselves  had  raised. 
Khrushchev  cannot  disassociate  himself  from 
the  blood  and  misery  of  the  awful  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Ukraine,  in  which  he  di- 
rectly, actively,  and  knowingly  partlclpAted 
as  the  chief  engineer  of  the  policy  of  his 
then  chief.  Stalin. 

Mykola  Lebed  testified  respecting  the 
mass  deportation  of  the  Ukrainian  popu- 
lation conducted  by  Khrushchev  in  1944. 
Brutal  terror  was  used  against  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  insurgent  army  as  well 
as  the  Ukrainian  population  at  large. 
The  NKVD,  In  which  Khrushchev  was  a 
security  general,  and  the  NKGB  used 
the  following  methods  on  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  movement  who  were  caught: 

With  hot  irons  they  tortured  those 
prisoners  who  were  caught. 

They  cut  into  the  skin  and  tore  the 
skin  off  from  the  living  body. 

They  also  nailed  people  to  the  cross. 

They  cut  off  the  sexual  organs,  and 
breasts  of  women. 

They  cut  out  eyes,  broke  bones  in  legs 
and  arms,  and  extracted  nails. 

In  some  Ukrainian  areas,  sickness  and 
illness  broke  out  which  required  certain 
medical  supplies.  The  police  therefore 
poisoned  medical  capsules  with  injections 
of  typhus  which  became  widespread  fol- 
lowing this  devious  practice.  Public  water 
supplies  were  also  poisoned  as  were  candy 
and  cigarettes.  Khrushchev,  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Ukraine's  Communist  Party  and  chair- 
man of  the  council  of  ministers  at  the 
time  directed  these  atrocities  through 
his  subordinate.  Lieutenant  General 
Riasnyv,  the  NKVD  chief  in  the  Ukraine. 

Khrushchev's  purpose  was  to  terrorize 
the  population  and  depress  its  will  to 
resist  Moscow.  Following  the  war  Khru- 
shchev Intensified  his  reign  of  terror 
against  the  Ukraine  particularly  against 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Autocephalic 
Church. 

Dr.  Gregory  Kostiuk  testified  about 
Khrushchev's  alleged  rehabilitation  of 
former  dignitaries  such  as  party  officials 
and  others  who  had  been  purged  tmder 
Stalin.  Following  his  secret  speech 
against  Stalin  at  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Soviet  Union, 
Khrushchev  rehabilitated,  posthumously, 
well-known  personalities  such  as  Kossi- 
on,  Chubar.  Zatonsky,  and  many  others 
and  stated  that  they  were  persecuted 
without  reason. 

But  Dr.  Kostiuk  then  added : 

I  would  like  to  state,  however,  that  Khru- 
shchev was  not  only  responsible  but  actually 
was  a  leader  In  the  murder  of  those  people 
whose  names  I  Just  mentioned. 

Prof.  Ivan  Wowchuk  testified  regard- 
ing Khrushchev's  alleged  change  to  a 
"very  himiane  person"  and  to  the  so- 
called  liberal  trend  which  supposedly  fol- 
lowed Stalin's  demise.  The  witness  gave 
the  following  Illustration  involving  pris- 
oners in  Soviet  concentration  camps  who 
went  on  strike  for  better  living  condi- 
tions. At  Camp  Kingir,  for  example.  500 
women  were  killed  in  1954  by  Sovist 
tanks.  He  added  that  the  industrializa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  had  continued 
to  be  based  on  slave  labor,  and  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  imder  Khrtishchev's 
reign  definitely  did  not  measurably  de- 


cline. Only  the  methods  of  arrest  were 
changed. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  national  chairman 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  testified  that  during  Khru- 
shchev's 1954-55  so-called  virgin  land 
policy,  he  had  precipitated  a  forcible  re- 
settlement of  coimtless  Ukrainian  youth, 
male  and  female,  to  Kazakhstan.  This 
was  nation-destroying  genocide  con- 
ducted under  the  guise  of  economic  re- 
settlement. Khrushchev,  according  to 
Professor  Dobriansky,  had  rightly  earned 
the  title  of  the  "Hangman  of  Ukraine.  " 

In  March  and  May  1956  the  Soviet 
leader  had  dispatched  Soviet  tanks  to 
Tiflis,  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  quell- 
ing an  uprising  there. 

Joseph  Kovago,  former  mayor  of  Bud- 
apest, testified  that  during  the  Himgar- 
ian  uprising  30.000  Hungarians  were 
killed  by  Khrushchev's  armed  forces.  Of- 
ficially, 2.500  persons  were  executed  but 
unofficially  the  secret  police  victims  were 
probably  higher — and  12.000  persons 
were  also  deported  to  the  U.SJSJl.,  15.000 
persons  were  confined  to  forced  labor 
camps  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  were  imprisoned.  Concentration 
camps  which  had  been  abolished  were 
reestablished  after  the  revolt,  the  brutal 
suppression  of  which  earned  for  Khru- 
shchev the  title,  "Butcher  of  Budapest." 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury  wrote  that 
Khrushchev  "was  not  himself  a  killer." 
Tlie  former  mayor  of  Budapest,  told  the 
committee  that — 

I  think  that  Khrushchev  Is  the  best  disci- 
ple of  MachlavelU  because  If  his  own  inter- 
ests dictates  It.  he  will  kill:  while  he  finds 
it  useful,  he  will  smile,  will  kiss  children, 
will  shake  hands  and  show  a  good  face. 

Under  Khrushchev's  compulsory 
transfer  program,  many  thousands  of 
young  Latvians  "volunteered"  to  occupy 
the  virgin  lands  of  Kazakhstan,  where 
according  to  Latvian  Communist  publi- 
cations at  the  time,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  "spend  all  their  lives. "  The 
speaker  was  Dr.  Vilis  Masens,  former 
high  official  of  the  Latvian  Government 
who  added: 

The  aggressive  alms  and  designs,  as  well 
as  methods  of  fraud  and  violence,  of  Inter- 
national communism  basically  have  not 
changed  under  Khrushchev  and  arc.  In  fact, 
as  cruel  as  they  were  under  Stalin. 

Gen.  N.  S.  Zakharov.  who  had  accom- 
panied Khrushchev  to  a  formal  White 
House  dinner,  was  the  deputy  chief  of  the 
NKVD  in  Latvia,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  mass  deportation  of  Latvians  to 
Siberia,  Including  200.000  in  1949  alone. 

Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas,  former  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  Lithuania,  testi- 
fied that — 

The  Lithuanian  people  consider  Khru- 
shchev *  •  •  as  being  co-responsible  for  all 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment against  the  Lithuanian  State  and  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

He  stated  that  Khrushchev's  crimes  in 
the  Baltic  States,  of  which  he  remained 
silent  during  his  anti-Stalin  speech,  in- 
cluded not  only  physical  deportation  but 
also  "Khrushchevflcation"  or  intellec- 
tual decapitation  of  the  nation. 

When  asked.  "What  will  be  the  reac- 
tion in  your  native  land  when  the  Com- 
munist publication  features  these  pic- 


tures of  Khrushchev  in  the  White  House 
and  Khnishchev  meeting  the  top  officials 
in  this  country?"  Mr.  Sidzikauskas  re- 
plied: "The  impact  will  be  disastrous  " 

Obviously  this  can  be  the  expected 
reaction  for  most  of  the  long-suffering 
mainland  Chinese  and  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese— and  also  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world — when  President  Nixon  is  pic- 
tured shaking  hands  and  "breaking  rice  " 
with  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai. 
Tensions  may  be  lessend  in  foreign  offices 
and  state  departments  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  but  it  can  only  increase 
the  tensions  for  the  inhabitants  of  peo- 
ples living  in  areas  under  Communist 
control. 

Mr.  Ergacsh  Schermatoglu.  a  native  of 
Turkistan.  which  had  been  forcibly 
taken  over  by  the  Communists,  stated 
that,  under  Khrushchev's  colonization 
policy,  about  1,500.000  came  to  Turkistan 
from  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  committee's  witness  stated 
that — 

Brutality  has  very  much  Increased,  even  as 
compared  to  the  Stalin  regime.  Under  Khru- 
shchev It  has  increased  strongly. 

Under  Stalin,  174  state -controlled  agri- 
cultural enterprises — defined  as  forced 
labor  camps  by  the  witness — were 
created.  Khrushchev  increased  this  num- 
ber to  almost  900.  "Our  entire  homeland 
is  a  forced  labor  camp"  operating  under 
an  "iron-fisted  dictatorship  from  Mos- 
cow." he  testified. 

Dr.  Vitaut  Tvmnsh.  chairman  of  the 
Byelorussian  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  the  United  States  portrayed 
Khrushchev's  program  for  annihilation 
of  Byelorussia.  Under  Khrushchev's  ini- 
tiative and  design,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Byelorussians  were  transported 
yearly  to  Soviet  Asia  and  to  the  northern 
European  Soviet  districts.  The  difference 
Ijetween  Stalin's  and  Khrushchev's 
methods  were  not  in  goals,  which  re- 
mained the  same,  but  in  objectives. 
Stalin  destroyed  individuals  but  Khru- 
shchev destroyed  nations  by  depopulat- 
ing them  of  their  natural  Inhabitants  and 
replacing  them  with  Russians. 

Anton  Shukeloyts  testified  about  com- 
munism's antireligious  terror.  He  noted 
that  the  Byelorussian  people  had  been 
Christian  for  almost  1.000  years.  Under 
the  Kremlin  not  a  single  Eastern  Or- 
thodox, Ftoman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jewish  facility  remained. 

In  the  capital  of  Minsk,  the  Orthodox 
Cathedi-al  was  dynamited  to  pr^are  a 
site  for  a  circus.  The  metropolitan's  Or- 
thordox  church  was  turned  into  an 
amusement  club  for  Soviet  officers,  while 
the  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Mary's, 
converted  first  into  a  garage  for  trucks, 
later  became  a  sport  club.  The  Jewish 
synagogue  in  Minsk  was  reconstructed 
to  serve  as  a  Russian  theater.  Minsk's 
oldest  synagogue,  buUt  in  1633,  was  made 
into  a  warehouse.  Before  World  War  I, 
4.500  Orthodox.  700  Jewish,  and  450 
Catholic  churches  flourished.  Subsequ- 
ently, these  facilities  were  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  and  the  priceless  ancient 
relics  of  Byelorussian  architecture  and 
art  destroyed. 

Guivg  Zaldastanl,  vice  president  of  the 
Georgian  National  Alliance,  spoke  about 
certain  newspaper  accounts  to  the  effect 
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that  Khrushchev  no  longer  oiperated 
slave  labor  camps.  He  testified  that  the 
Kremlin  merely  changed  the  names  of 
such  camps  whenever  the  "evil  was  dis- 
covered," in  the  same  way  that  the  Soviet 
secret  police  had  adopted  new  names  for 
Itself.  The  regime,  said  another  Georgian, 
George  Nakashidse,  maintained  pow- 
er "by  terror,  by  force,  by  intrigue,  under 
the  bayonets  of  Moscow." 

The  members  of  the  press  who,  in  their 
recent  "obltxiaries,"  glossed  over  the 
Nazi-like  methods  and  programs  of 
"good  ole"  Khrush  should  note  the  re- 
marks of  the  next  committee's  witness 
who  was  addressing  himself  to  Khru- 
shchev's description  of  himself  and  other 
Communists  as  "hiunanitarian."  The 
speaker  was  Dimitar  K.  Petkoff  of  the 
Bulgarian  National  Committee: 

My  people  regard  It  as  a  sacrilege  to  sug- 
gest that  either  Khrushchev  or  his  Com- 
munist apparatus  could  be  humanitarian. 
They  are  under  the  whiplash.  They  have  seen 
their  sons  departed  to  far  lands.  They  have 
had  their  property  seized.  They  have  had 
friends  and  relatives  literally  destroyed  by 
this  awful  mechanism  which  Is  the  enemy  of 
their  own  freedom,  both  as  a  nation  and  In 
their  Individual  lives.  It  Is  cynical  to  suggest 
that  either  Khrushchev  or  his  regime  could 
be  humanitarian. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  in 
Bulgarian  prisons  and  for  those  crimes, 
as  well  as  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation,  "the  Soviet  dictator, 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  is  re.sponsible,"  said 
Mr.  Petkoff. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  above  record,  in 
country  after  country,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  dispatch  could 
state  that  Stalin's  "great  stroke  of 
domestic  reconciliation  was  de-Stalin- 
ization.  Khrushchev  undertook  to  smash 
the  legend  of  Stalin  and  thereby  to  purge 
Soviet  life  of  Stalin's  ominous  legacy  of 
terror  and  fear."  Khrushchev's  "secret 
speech,"  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington Poet  dispatch  stated,  destroyed 
the  old  god,  but  put  up  no  new  one;  it 
released  old  hates  and  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, but  drew  no  fresh  limits  of  author- 
ity. 

In  his  analysis  of  Khrushchev's  fa- 
mous speech  of  January  6,  1961.  on  inter- 
national Communist  strategy.  Dr.  Stefan 
T.  Possony,  a  leading  American  student 
of  Soviet  affairs,  drew  numerous  deduc- 
tions including  the  following: 

First,  the  traditional  goal  of  com- 
mimism,  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world, 
is  not  only  reaffirmed — by  Khrushchev — 
but  is  held  far  more  strongly  and  hope- 
fully than  in  the  past. 

Second.  Communist  strategy  has  be- 
come more  sophisticated  than  it  was 
under  Stalin. 

Third.  Armed  struggle  is  inevitable. 
Such  specific  forms  of  armed  struggle, 
as  liberation  wars,  uprising,  and  "pres- 
sure from  below"  also  are  inevitable. 

Fourth.  A  global  thermonuclear  war  is 
not  entirely  inevitable.  If  the  free  world, 
and  especially  the  strongest  democratic 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  capit- 
ulate then  such  a  war  may  be  avoided. 

Fifth.  The  Communist  Parties  in  the 
free  world  and  their  sympathizers  must 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
nuclear  blackmcdl  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  prevent  military  resistance  by  the 
free  world. 


Sixth.  The  great  turning  point  will 
come  when  the  Soviet  Union  irrespective 
of  per  capita  production  In  industrial 
goods,  achieves  technologically  superior 
armaments  and  attains  a  military  force 
which,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
will  be  superior  to  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  achievement  of  a  mili- 
tary, political,  and  psychological  paraly- 
sis of  the  free  world  is  a  paramount  ob- 
jective of  Soviet  strategy. 

Eighth.  This  objective  can  be  attained 
by  such  means  as  peace  propaganda, 
pavlovian  conditioning,  infiltration, 
threats,  and  diplomatic  negotiations. 

Ninth.  Propaganda  on  disarmament, 
specifically  nuclear  disarmament  and 
disarmament  negotiations  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Soviet  strategy  aimed 
at  paralyzing  the  free  world  and 
strengthening  the  power  of  commiuiism. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  points 
which  Dr.  Possony  had  drawn  from  the 
content  of  Khrushchev's  candid  remarks. 
But  the  remarks  of  a  Possony  or  a  Eu- 
gene Lyons  or  those  of  numerous,  former 
high-placed  officials  or  national  leaders 
from  Communist  states  are,  one  is  led 
to  believe,  self-serving.  Listen  instead  to 
the  well  known  figures  in  America,  the 
Kennedys,  the  Humphreys,  the  fashion- 
able thought  leaders  of  the  press  who, 
because  their  knowledge  in  these  mat- 
ters is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  serious 
students  in  the  field,  mu.st  for  this  rea- 
-son  be  objective. 

Tlie  press  today,  and  for  decades  past, 
has  been  misleading  Uie  American  public 
about  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  Com- 
munist-bloc nations.  Elementary  in  the 
cold  war  context  is  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist governments  are  mere  fronts  for 
their  respective  Communist  parties. 
However,  it  is  the  propaganda  pro- 
nouncements of  such  governments  which 
the  mass  media's  international  "ex- 
perts" find  so  fascinating  and  which 
are  promulgated  to  the  American  audi- 
ence. Sound  interpretive  analysis  of  for- 
eign Communist  Party  publications — not 
their  governments — is  the  tyjie  of  in- 
formation which  is  required  by  a  well- 
informed  public.  To  the  degree  that  tlie 
press  refuses  to  do  its  homework,  to  that 
degree  will  the  American  public  remain 
in  the  dark  about  matters  winch  are  vital 
to  its  welfare. 

The  press  adamantly  refuses  to  recog- 
nize that  all  the  kins's  men  cannot  put 
the  Humpty  Dumpty  of  peace  together 
again  by  negotiations,  conferences,  de- 
tents, disarmament,  troop  withdrawals, 
nonexclusionary  U.N.  membership  pol- 
icies, et  cetera,  with  Communist  states. 
In  the  game  plan  of  international  com- 
munism in  which  the  cold  war  with  tlie 
United  States  is  conceived  as  a  cham- 
pionship match,  the  book — the  diplo- 
matic book — was  long  ago  thrown  out. 
Nor  will  peace  come  by  rationalizing  the 
sordid  deeds  of  a  ruthless  Soviet  dictator 
by  emphasizing  his  space  or  agricultural 
achievements.  Is  Mussolini  remembered 
because  the  Italian  trains  ran  on  time? 

Reportedly  Khrushchev  died  peace- 
fully in  his  sleep.  May  his  untold,  for- 
gotten victims  who  died  painfully  and 
awake,  find  the  true  peace  of  those  who 
sought  vainly  for  justice  here;  especially 
the   millions   of   paupered   peasants    to 


whom  promises  of  land,  by  Lenin,  were 
finally  fulfilled  when  Khrushchev's 
agents  deposited  on  their  weary  bodies 
several  shovelfuls  of  the  rich  soil  they 
so  loved. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  brief  summary  of  the  tyrannical  career 
of  the  late  Khrushchev,  compiled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  July  1957: 

Who  Arb  Tkey? 
I  By  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  First  Secretary  of  the 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union) 

The  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nl.st  Party  opened  with  great  fanfare  In  the 
Kremlin  on  February  14,  1956.  Over  1.400 
party  representatives  from  all  over  the  Soviet 
empire,  as  well  as  foreign  delegates  from  55 
Communist  parties  the  world  over,  were  In 
attendance.  This  global  representation  of 
Communist  leaders — some  of  whom  partici- 
pated In  such  secrecy  that  not  even  their 
names  were  divulged— was  Indicative  of  the 
role  of  Moscow  as  the  political  and  Ideologi- 
cal  center  of   International  conxmunlsm. 

Nlklta  Sergeevlch  Khrushchev,  63-year-old 
party  boss.  addres.sed  the  assembled  dele- 
gates twice — each  time  In  quite  a  different 
vein.  His  45.000-word  opening  speech.  In 
w;ilch  he  reported  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  demonstrated  his  dominant 
role  In  the  party  and  government.  Of  greater 
Importance,  however,  was  the  frontal  attack 
on  Stalin  which  he  made  In  a  secret  session 
on  February  25.  from  which  even  the  foreign 
Ci'mmunlst   gue.ists  were  strictly  excluded. 

On  Stalin's  70lh  birthday.  In  December 
1049.  Khru.shohev  had  hailed  the  then  So- 
viet dictator  as  'our  father,  sage  teacher,  and 
brilliant  leader  of  the  jjarty.  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple, and  the  tollers  of  all  the  world."  Now, 
only  .3  years  after  his  master's  demise.  Khru- 
shchev depicted  Stalin  as  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  murderers  and  .secret  police  terrorists,  who 
h.sd  done  Immeasurable  harm  to  the  cause 
of  communism.  Criminal  violation  of  social- 
ist legality.  "  "barbaric  tortures."  "monstrous 
falsifications,"  "a  mania  for  greatness."  and 
"fantastic  Ideas  of  a  person  divorced  from 
reality."  were  some  of  the  accusations  which 
Khrushchfv  u.scd  In  his  Indictment  of 
Stalin. 

What  were,  however,  the  credentials  of  the 
first  party  .secretary  entitling  him  to  assume 
the  role  of  a  prosecutor  and  judge  rather 
than  to  sit  a.s  an  accomplice  In  the  dock  of 
history'  HiUl  not  the  official  Soviet  "Political 
Dlotiouaiy "  flatteringly  referred  to  Khru- 
s'lchpv  In  1940  as  the  "faithful  disciple  and 
companl'.n-ln-arms  of  Comrade  Stalin"?  For 
the  la.st  14  yea.'s  of  Stalin's  rule,  Khrushchev 
wa.s  a  menibor  of  the  Infamous  Politburo,  the 
h:ghf>'-r  policymaking  organ  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  where  all  decisions  had  to  be  taken 
ii'i.iiilrr.ously  Indeed.  It  Is  a  bitter  Irony  that 
one  of  the  very  men  who  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  death  of  Innocent  people  In 
Stallii'.s  purges  Is  now  parading  as  the  advo- 
c.ite  of  their  posthumous  "rehabilitation." 

In  drawing  Khrushchev's  profile.  It  may 
well  he  useful  to  throw  some  light  on  his  past 
a.'tlvliles  which,  as  we  shall  see.  were  replete 
with  mass  repression.  Intrigue,  -and  two- 
1,K  edncss 

It  was  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  Khru- 
shchev's rise  to  the  summit  of  the  party  came 
at  the  time  of  the  notorious  purges  of  the 
mld-1930's.  In  1934.  on  the  eve  of  the  "great 
purge."  he  became  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Moscow  Communist  Party  Comimlttee  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  party's  Central  Commit- 
tee. In  the  following  year,  he  was  also  given 
the  post  of  first  party  secretary  for  the  en- 
tire Moscow  region  At  the  peak  of  the  purges 
In  1938.  Stalin  selected  him  as  an  alternate 
member  of  tlie  Politburo  and  soon  thereafter 
sent  him  to  the  Ukraine  to  carry  out  the 
party  purge  as  first  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
of  the  Ukrainian  Party. 
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Contrary  to  his  present  disclaimer  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crimes  committed  In  the 
Stalin  era,  Khnialicbev  actually  took  a  prom- 
iuent  part  In  the  mas*  terror  in  the  19<0's 
and  vigorously  promoted  what  he  now  calls 
"the    annihilation   of   honest   Communists." 

Thus,  as  Moacow  party  chief,  he  was  in 
August  1036  an  untiring  organizer  of  numer- 
ous "crowded"  meetings  In  which  his  under- 
lings demanded  the  execution  of  members  of 
the  party's  elite.  Resolutions  were  passed  on 
these  occasions  to  address  congratulatory 
messages  to  Stalin,  Secret  Police  Chief  Ya- 
goda — who  was  in  charge  of  the  terror — as 
well  as  to  Khrushchev.  Again,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1937,  when  haranguing  200,000  Mos- 
cow workers  at  a  mass  rally  which  expressed 
thundering  approval  of  the  death  sentences 
imposed  on  other  old  Bolsheviks,  Khru- 
shhev  bad  this  to  say: 

We  are  gathered  here  In  Red  Square  to 
make  our  proletarian  words  resound,  words 
full  of  approval  of  the  sentences  passed  by 
the  Military  Collegium  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  enemies  of  the  people,  the  traitors  to 
the  Motberland,  the  betrayers  of  the  cause  of 
the  tollers,  the  spies,  the  saboteurs,  the 
agents  of  fascism  •  •  *. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  man  who 
In  1937  had  called  for  the  liquidation  of — to 
use  his  own  words — the  "enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple" has  this  version  to  offer  today: 

Stalin  originated  the  concept  "enemy  of 
the  people"  •  •  •  This  term  made  possible 
the  tisc  of  the  most  cruel  repression.  In 
violation  of  all  norms  of  revolutionary  legal- 
ity, against  anyone  who  In  any  way  dis- 
agreed with  Stalin  •  •  •  This  concept 
"enemy  of  the  people"  actually  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  Ideological 
fight  or  the  making  of  one's  views  known 
on  this  or  that  Issue  •  •  »  The  only  proof 
of  guilt  used  was  the  "confession"  of  the 
ivccused  himself:  and.  as  subsequent  probing 
proved,  "confessions"  were  achieved  through 
physical  pressures  against  the  accused. 

Because  of  his  insistent  attempts  to  sub- 
due Ukrainian  national  consciousness  and 
desire  for  self-determination,  Khrushchev  is 
among  the  men  most  hated  In  the  Soviet 
Ukraine.  He  had  been  chosen  twice — before 
and  after  World  War  II — to  Implement  the 
sovletlzatlon  of  the  Ukraine.  In  carrying  out 
this  assignment,  he  was  as  systematic  as  he 
was  ruthless.  His  first  target  was  the  Ukrain- 
ian intelligentsia,  whose  members  were  ac- 
cused by  the  Communists  of  trying  to  sep- 
arate the  Ukraine  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  preserve  the  traditional  Ukrainian  culture. 
•  We  have  destroyed."  he  declared  In  1938, 
"a  considerable  number  of  enemies,  though 
not  all."  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  Khru- 
shchev resumed  his  repressive  policies  In  the 
Ukraine,  exercising  for  3  years  a  virtual  1- 
man  dictatorship  subject  only  to  the  con- 
trol of  Stalin.  In  a  report  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  party  in  August  1946.  he  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  a  "mass  replacement" 
of  leading  officials  in  the  Ukraine  was  in 
progress  and  that  in  the  preceding  18  months 
one-half  of  such  personnel  had  been  dis- 
missed. In  the  same  report,  he  took  the 
local  Ukrainian  party  organizations  to  task 
lor  their  failure  to  combat  national  senti- 
ment and  "the  rebirth  of  bourgeois  national- 
ist concepts  of  the  Ukraine  in  books,  mag- 
azines, and  newspapers."  It  Is  needless  to  say 
that  10  years  later,  when  he  became  the 
most  influential  figure  in  the  Kremlin, 
Khrushchev  continued  to  be  a  determined' 
foe  of  the  national  self-assertion  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

A  salient  feature  of  Khrtishchev's  record 
is  to  be  found  in  his  relentless  onslaught  on 
the  farmers'  Independence.  Even  after  the 
Soviet  Government  had  taken  away  from  the 
larmers  the  bulk  of  their  land.  Khrushchev 
did  everything  within  his  power  to  deprive 
ihem  of  the  small  lots  that  were  still  left 
to  them.  In  the  early  1960's  he  became  one 
of  the  main  •dvocates  of  a  plan  to  urbanize 


the  countryside,  an  undertaking  clearly  mo- 
tivated by  the  desire  to  bring  the  collective 
farmers  under  closer  economic  and  political 
control.  Khrushchev's  undertaking  not  only 
met  with  strong  peasant  opposition  but  was 
even  criticized  by  influential  circlee  in  the 
party.  No  sooner  was  he  entrenched  in  power 
than  he  resumed  in  1956,  his  efforts  to  cut 
down  the  size  of  individual  plots  and  reduce 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  cultivating 
them. 

This  then.  In  short,  Is  Khrushchev's  record 
of  accomplishments.  His  rise  to  power  was 
accompanied  by  the  betrayal  and  the  physi- 
cal destruction  of  his  closest  associates.  At 
the  helm  of  the  party,  he  lost  no  time  in  un- 
dermining and  finally  ousting  Malenkov  and 
Molotov.  his  political  rivals  from  the  "collec- 
tive leadership,"  and  In  establishing  himself 
In  Stalin's  fashion  as  master  of  the  Soviet 
land.  He  was  Instrumental  In  destroying 
the  Independence  of  the  Soviet  farmer. 
His  expert  knowledge  In  enslaving  other 
peoples  was  first  tested  with  regard  to 
the  Ukrainian  nation;  and  only  recently. 
Implementing  his  decision,  heavy  Russian 
armor,  In  combliiatlon  with  deceit  and 
treachery,  crushed  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  "Pitiless  and  una- 
bashed by  any  shameful  act,"  the  secret  police 
Is  again  at  work  there. 

Khrushchev  U  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  He  reviles  this  country  as  being 
devoid  of  political  freedom  and  economic  sta- 
bility and  ruled  by  a  handful  of  greedy  capi- 
talists who  enslave  the  working  people.  He 
and  his  fellow  Communists  are  driven  by  the 
desire  to  outdistance  the  United  States,  the 
most  advanced  and  powerful  capitalist  coun- 
try. His  fanatical  belief  in  the  sup>eriorlty  of 
the  Communist  system  leaves  no  doubt  In  his 
mind  that,  whether  there  be  peace  or  war.  the 
ultimate  communization  of  the  world  is  cer- 
tain to  arrive.  Only  recently,  television  view- 
ers In  the  United  States  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  his  prediction  that  their  "grand- 
chUdren  wUl  live  under  socialism"  (I.e.,  com- 
munism) . 

To  attain  this  objective,  Khrushchev  dis- 
plays versatility  and  flexibility  In  selecting 
the  device  which  he  considers  most  effective 
and  promising  at  the  moment:  Nuclear 
blackmail,  subversion,  propaganda.  Interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states, 
driving  a  wedge  between  peoples  and  their 
goverimients,  exploitation  of  anticolonial  and 
nationalist  feelings  In  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
direct  revolutionary  action.  All  these  expedi- 
ents serve  the  single-minded  goal  of  Soviet 
aggrandizement  and  of  accelerating  the 
march  of  communism. 

"If  anyone  believes"  he  observed  bluntly  at 
a  reception  for  East  Oerman  Communist  lead- 
ers In  September  1955 — 

"That  our  smiles  Involve  the  abandonment 
of  the  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin. 
he  deceives  himself  badly.  Those  who  wait  for 
that  must  wait  untU  a  shrimp  learns  to 
whistle." 

It  app>ears  that  Khrushchev  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  others,  acted  In  line  with  the  old 
Russian  proverb  that  "what  Is  on  a  sober 
man's  mind  is  on  a  drunken  man's  tongue." 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
ARE  OPEN  TO  INSPECTION  BY 
WIDE  VARIETY  OF  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  was 
surprised  to  read  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee had  been  granted  by  Executive  or- 
der the  right  to  inspect  an  unlimited 


number  of  individual  income  tax  returns. 
Combining  this  power  with  legislative 
privilege  in  the  right  to  publish  the  con- 
tents of  an  investigation,  it  follows  that 
such  a  committee  would  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  contents  of  any  personal  income 
tax  return  for  any  individual  whom  the 
committee  decides  to  investigate. 

Upon  further  investigation  I  learned 
tliat  tliis  Executive  order  was  not  un- 
usual— that  the  right  of  Government  of- 
ficials to  inspect  individual  income  tax 
returns  is  granted  to  a  whole  range  of 
congressional  committees.  Government 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  officials. 

In  the  past  10  yeais,  for  instance,  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  used  these  personal 
Income  tax  returns  4,177  times.  In  the 
91st  Congress,  169  individuals  had  their 
income  tax  returns  opened  for  inspection 
by  congressional  committees  with  pre- 
sumably, the  right  to  publish  what  they 
saw. 

There  may  be  instances  where  inspec- 
tion of  the  returns  by  Government  offi- 
cials is  very  helpful  to  the  agency  or  com- 
mittee imdertaking  the  investigation.  But 
I  do  feel  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  rethink 
and  discuss  publicly  the  entire  issue  of 
using  personal  income  tax  returns  for 
clearly  nonievenue  purposes. 

The  current  law  states  that  income 
tax  returns  are  "public  records"  but  that 
"they  shall  be  open  to  inspection  only 
u|X)n  order  of  the  President  and  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  tiie 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  approved 
by  the  President."  As  the  materials  be- 
low indicate,  the  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations have  permitted  widespread  dis- 
closures of  returns  to  a  myriad  of  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  Government. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  pubhcly  sup- 
ported recommendations  to  make  the  fi- 
nancial affairs  of  U.S.  Congressmen  and 
Senators  open  to  public  inspection.  The 
fiduciary  duty  which  is  imposed  upon 
such  oflBcials  enhances  the  desirability 
of  such  disclosures. 

But  I  think  we  should  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  per- 
mits Government  officials  to  make  wide- 
spread use  of  the  personal  returns  of 
ordinary  citizens.  Such  a  policy  converts 
the  income  tax  return  from  a  necessary- 
evil,  directed  toward  revenue  purposes,  to 
an  instrument  for  governmental  peeping 
toms. 

In  this  era  when  technologj-  has  given 
Government  snooping  such  a  vast  poten- 
tial for  violating  the  individual  right  of 
privacy,  we  should  seriously  question 
whether  our  taxation  system  should  be 
yet  another  instrument  for  the  im-asion 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  In  the  Record  the  reply  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen  - 
ice  concerning  their  disclosure  practices, 
as  well  as  newspaper  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  materials  follow: 

INTEBNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE. 

Wcuhi-ngton,  D.C..  August  25,  1971. 
Hon   Alphonzo  Bell. 
House  of  Rejrresentativet. 
Vfaahi-n^^ton,  D.C. 

DzAs  Mk.  Bell:  In  your  letter  of  August 
10.  1971,  you  requested  data  concerning  the 
use  of  Executive  Orders  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  65(a)   of  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  section  6103  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

We  are  happy  to  comply  with  your  request, 
and  In  order  to  clarify  our  response  we  have 
answered  your  letter  with  four  exhibits,  as 
follows: 

Exhibit  "A" — Commtttees  of  Congress  au- 


thorized to  Inspect  income  tax  returns  and 
the  number  of  requests  received  from  the 
86th  Congress  to  date. 

Exhibit  "B" — The  annual  frequency  of  use 
by  Federal  agencies. 

Exhibit  "C" — Inspection  of  Income  tax 
returns  by  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 


INSPECTION  OF  RETURNS  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 
EXHIBIT  A 


mlttee  during  the  past  three  years. 

Exhibit   "D" — Use   of   Income   tax   returns 
by  the  White  House  and  Ite  Staff  employees. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  plesise 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

D.  W.  Bacon, 
Assistant  Commissioner  (Compliance) . 


ExKulive 
Order 

Number  of 
requests 

Number  of 
taxpayers 

Executive 
Order 

Number  of 
requests 

Number  of 
taxpayers 

t6TH  CONa 

U.S.  Senate- 

Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  Labor- 

10801 
10806 

10808 
10846 

ma 

and 
I0S76 

10815 
10818 
10871 

37 
5 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

221 
42 

3 
13 

125 

13 

5 

28 

89TH  CONG. 
US  Senate 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  

11192 
11194 

11201 
11204 
11217 
11235 

3 
9 

1 
0 
3 
0 

9 

Management  Relations  .     

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

118 

Committee  on  Government  Operations  .     .   

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Internal  Security  Act 

House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations           ..  .     . 

5 

of  1950) 

Committee  on  Public  Works    .  .                  

0 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Committee  on  Un-Ametican  Activities 

131 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Antitrust  and  Anti- 
monopoly  Laws    Professional  Boxing). 

House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities    

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Total  -.     

90TH  CONG. 

US  Senate: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations  

Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct      . 

House  of  Representatives: 

0 

16 

263 

11337 
11383 

11332 
11358 
11370 

8 

1 

1 
2 
0 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

49 

5 

29 

Tow 

4> 

450 

87TH  CONG. 

10916 
10981 
1102O 
11065 

10935 
10947 
10966 

noss 

29 
1 

1 
1 

0 
2 
5 
0 

226 

4 

7 

12 

0 

142 

35 

0 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities...   

14 

U.S.  Senate: 

Committee  on  Public  Works                .          ... 

0 

Total 

9IST  CONG. 

U.S  Senate- 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  

Committee  on  Armed  Services 

12 

97 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  .          . 

11454 

11505 

11457 
11461 
11465 
11483 
11535 

12 
0 

0 
0 
2 
1 
2 

House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

112 
0 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Busineu                  .  . 

0 

0 

43 

8 

6 

Total  

39 

426 

Committee  on  Internal  Security 

Select  Committee  on  Crime 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Total 

92D  CONG.i 

U.S.  Senate-  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

House    of    Representatives:  Committee    on    Internal 
Security 

Total 

g8TH  CONG. 
U.S.  Senate: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations      

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

11080 
11082 
11133 
11153 

11083 
11099 
11109 

3 
3 
2 
1 

1 

0 

1 

15 

49 

7 

12 

19 
0 
6 

17 

16* 

11584 
11611 

6 
0 

House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations 

(k>m(hittee  on  Public  Works 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

95 
0 

6 

95 

Total 

11 

178 

1 

>  92d  Cong,  figures  are  through  Aug.  19  1971. 

ExHiBrr  B 

Income    tax    returns    requested    by    Federal 

agencies 

Number 
Fiscal  year:  of  requests 

1962  ..- --        636 

1963    —  -        608 

1964  613 

1965  324 

1966  369 

1967  392 

1968    - -        392 

1969    -- 317 

1970    367 

1971    369 

Inspection  or  Income  Tax  RrrtmNs  by  House 
Committee  on   Internal  Security 
1968 — No  requests  were  received. 
1969 — One  request   involving  8   taxpayers. 
1970 — One  request  Involving  35  taxpayers. 
1971 — No  requests  received  to  date. 

Requests  for  Copies  or  Income  Tax  Returns 
BY   THE   White   House   or   its   Staff   Em- 
ployees 
Elsenhower    administration — 1953-60:    We 

have  no  record  of  any  requests. 

Kennedy      administration — 1961-63:      Our 

records   show   that   a   Presidential    Assistant 

made  requests  to  Inspect  Income  tax  returns, 

but  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  dates  or 

iiumljer  of  taxpayers  Involved. 

Johnson  administration — 1963-«8:  We  have 

no  record  of  any  requests. 


Nixon  administration — 1969-71:  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  from  December  1969  through 
April  1970  we  received  seven  written  requests 
Involving  nine  taxpayers  from  a  Presidential 
Assistant.  We  have  no  record  of  any  requests 
since  that  time. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  12,  19701 

Tax   Returns — An    Open    Book 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

White  House  aide  Clark  MoUenhoff  Isn't 
the  only  one  examining  federal  tax  returns. 
The  right  to  Inspect  such  material  is  granted 
to  numerous  government  officials  In  Wash- 
ington— and  It  extends  right  down  to  city 
halls  and  county  court  houses  throughout 
the  country. 

Among  those  with  the  authority  to  reqviest 
confidential  returns  on  a  "need  to  know" 
basis  are: 

Any  official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  if 
his  "official  duties"  require  such  inspection. 

Any  "ofBcer  or  employe"  of  any  other  fed- 
eral department  or  agency,  if  the  request  is 
"in  connection  with  some  matter  officially  be- 
fore him"  and  is  submitted  In  writing  by  the 
head  of  the  department  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  upon 
written  request  submitted  by  the  attorney 
general,  deputy  attorney  general  or  any  of 
the  eight  assistant  attorneys  general. 

Any  of  the  more  than  90  U.S.  Attorneys 
across   the   nation,   "where   necessary   in   the 


performance  of  his  official  duty,"  by  simply 
writing  to  the  IRS  commissioner. 

Three  congressional  committees  with  auto- 
matic, statutory  authority — the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Six  other  congressional  committees,  au- 
thorized under  executive  order — the  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Government  Operations.  Pub- 
lic Works,  Internal  Security  and  Select  Crime 
Committees. 

In  fiscal  1969.  there  were  requests  to  ex- 
amine 346  individual  income  tax  returns  from 
such  executive  branch  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Renegotiation  Board  and  Advisory 
Commission  on  Inter-Governmental  Rela- 
tions. All  were  granted. 

On  the  local  level,  the  federal  government 
automatically  provides  selected  Information 
from  tax  returns  to  45  state  governments.  In 
26  states,  the  material  is  supplied  on  com- 
puter tape  for  cross-checking  with  state  and 
local  tax  returns. 

Furthermore,  on  the  request  of  the  gover- 
nor of  any  state,  any  state  or  local  tax  official 
may  inspect  federal  tax  returns  at  the  near- 
est IRS  office. 

The  law  requires  the  IRS  to  make  the  re- 
turns available  to  "any  official,  body  or  com- 
mission lawfully  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  state  tax  law." 

The  same  privilege  can  be  extended,  by  the 
governor,  to  the  tax  authorities  of  any  coun- 
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ty,  city,  town  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  his  state. 

The  federal  returns  are  supposed  to  be 
used  only  to  prevent  cheating  on  state  and 
local  tax  returns.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
go  to  local  investigative  agencies. 

But  federal  officials  admit  they  have  little 
control  over  the  use  made  of  the  Informa- 
tion given  state  and  local  authorities.  It 
can — and  has  been — abused. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  6,  1970) 

Income   Tax  Snooping  Through   History 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Washington. — There's  an  ominously 
Orwelllan  undertone  to  the  capital's  continu- 
ing flap  over  whether  the  White  House  Is 
taking  too  many  liberties  with  income  tax 
returns.  The  disclosure  that  Presidential  aide 
Clark  MollenhofT  can  tap  the  supposedly 
sacrosanct  files  at  will,  shudders  a  former  LBJ 
aide,  Is  a  chilling  reminder  that  "we're  only 
14  years  from  1984." 

It  might  also  be  said,  however,  that  we're 
only  109  years  from  1861. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  first  Income  tax. 
to  pay  for  the  Civil  War.  The  37th  Congress 
having  omitted  any  mention  of  privacy  in 
the  tax  law.  the  first  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner, George  Boutwell,  made  his  own 
policy:  Not  only  would  the  returns  be  open 
to  the  public,  but  those  curious  about  their 
neighbors'  fiscal  affairs  wouldn't  even  have 
to  leave  the  house. 

According  to  research  by  Mitchell  Rogo- 
vln,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  former  IRS 
Chief  Counsel,  Mr  Boutwell  "Instructed  the 
a.ssessors  to  publish  lists  In  local  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  containing  taxpay- 
ers' names,  addresses,  amounts  of  taxable 
Income  and  taxes  paid." 

SOME     eminent    support 

Such  aggressive  disclosure  enjoyed,  at  least 
briefly,  eminent  support.  Editor  Horace  ("Go 
West,  young  man")  Greeley  espoused  the 
publicity  as  "likely  to  prove  beneficial  to 
the  revenue  as  well  as  to  the  consciences 
of  some  of  our  best  citizens'  The  open  book 
approach,  he  argued,  "has  gone  far  toward 
equalizing  the  payments  of  Income  tax  by 
the  rogues  with  that  of  honest  men." 

The  war-spawned  tax  became  unpopular  In 
peacetime,  though.  In  1870.  Internal  Reve- 
nue— perhaps  in  hopes  of  lowering  voices — 
reversed  Itself  and  no  longer  put  the  in- 
formation In  the  newspapers,  and  two  years 
later  Congress  let  the  tax  expire.  When  It 
cranked  up  another  In  1894.  It  added  crim- 
inal penalties  to  deter  loose-lipped  revenue 
agents.  The  next  year  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  the  income  tax  unconstitutional,  and 
the  cause  of  confidentiality  received  Its  ulti- 
mate victory,  the  burning  of  all  tax  returns. 

But  the  Idea  of  having  an  Income  tax  was 
to  be  revived  of  course,  and  the  idea  that 
community  pressure  would  help  compliance 
never  quite  died  either.  It  was  at  the  Union 
League  Club  In  Chicago  in  1898.  Mr.  Rogovln 
recounts,  that  this  philosophic  case  for  free 
access  to  tax  returns  was  presented  by  for- 
mer  President    Benjamin    Harrison: 

"We  have  treated  the  matter  of  a  man's 
tax  return  as  a  personal  matter.  We  have  put 
his  transactions  with  the  State  on  much  the 
same  level  with  his  transactions  with  his 
banker,  but  that  Is  not  the  true  basis.  Each 
citizen  has  a  personal  Interest,  a  pecuniary 
interest.  In  the  tax  return  of  his  neighbor. 
We  are  members  of  a  great  partnership,  and 
It  Is  the  right  of  each  to  know  what  every 
other  member  Is  contributing  to  the  part- 
nership and  what  he  Is  taking  from  It." 

So  It  was  with  this  mixed  legacy  of  privacy 
and  publicity  that  the  "modern"  Income  tax 
law  crept  In  (at  1'';  of  Income  over  $3,000) 
through  Constitutional  amendment  in  1913. 
Again.  Congress  didn't  directly  say  who  could 
see  the  returns,  but  the  Treasury  had  a  flat 
rule:  "Returns  of  Individuals  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Inspection  by  anyone  and  under 
no  conditions  made  public." 


Tti\a  piqued  such  Progressives  as  the  La 
Follettes,  who  kept  trying  to  amend  revenue 
acts  along  Harrlsonlan  disclosure  lines.  In 
1924,  their  campaign  paid  off,  and  Congress 
by  law  required  Internal  Revenue  to  make 
available  for  public  Inspection  the  Identity 
and  amount  of  tax  paid  by  individual  Income 
taxpayers.  Within  24  hours  after  It  was  an- 
nounced that  tax  lists  were  ready  for  inspec- 
tion, Mr.  Rogovln  reports.  Internal  Revenue 
offices  throughout  the  country  "were  besieged 
by  applications  from  promoters,  salesmen 
and  advertisers." 

The  direct  mailers'  delight  was  dashed  by 
Congress  in  1926.  however,  and  the  lawmak- 
ers kept  the  lid  tightly  clamped  on  tax  re- 
turns until  1934.  That's  when  the  disclosure 
forces  pushed  through  the  "pink  Blip"  pro- 
vision, a  compromise  requiring  each  taxpayer 
to  enter  the  highlights  of  his  return  on  an 
extra  sheet  which  anyone  could  examine. 

The  resulting  furor  must  have  been  far 
more  flamtxiyant  than  today's  MollenhofT 
affair.  A  group  calling  Itself  the  "Sentinels  of 
the  Republic"  mobilized  to  push  for  repeal 
before  anyone  would  actually  have  to  submit 
the  tell-tale  pink  slip.  Its  race  with  the 
March  15.  1935,  filing  deadline  stirred  wide 
press  and  popular  support,  for  this  time  the 
question  of  access  to  tax  returns  loomed  as 
a  matter  of  life  and  death:  "The  1932  Lind- 
bergh kidnap  gripped  the  public  conscious- 
ness, and  debating  Congressmen  conjured  up 
the  image,  Mr.  Rogovln  writes,  "of  kidnappers 
diligently  sifting  pink  slips  to  Identify  worth- 
while victims  and  the  appropriate  amount  of 
ransom  to  request." 

The  tinge  of  terror  was  enough  to  bury  the 
plnk-slIp  scheme  before  It  could  be  imple- 
mented. Congress  instead  simply  decreed 
that  state  and  local  officials  could  peruse 
Federal  returns;  beyond  that,  authority  for 
Inspection  would  be  up  to  the  President. 
Since  the  emotional  upheaval  of  1934.  ac- 
cording to  Washington  authorities,  Federal 
law  hasn't  had  anything  new  to  say  about 
the  sanctity  of  tax  returns. 

WHAT    the    law    says 

In  light  of  the  historic  ambivalence,  per- 
haps what  the  law  does  say — as  expressed  In 
the  current  revenue  code — doesn't  seem  so 
strange:  "Sec.  6103(A)(2). — All  returns  .  .  . 
shall  constitute  public  records  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  examination  and  Inspection 
to  such  extent  as  shall  be  authorized  In 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President." 

The  pursuant  rules,  of  course,  preclude  the 
merely  curious,  and  pretty  well  limit  access 
to  governmental  investigators.  Yet.  consider- 
ing the  potential  for  politically  motivated 
peeping  (ai-id  no  instances  of  that  are  being 
alleged),  the  Congressmen  who  would  like 
the  law  tightened  to  make  It  tougher  even 
for  the  President's  emissaries  probably  are 
right:  they  might  make  the  onrush  of  1984 
Just  a  little  slower. 

But  they  might  have  Just  a  twinge  of 
regret  that.  In  so  doing,  they're  pulling  us 
farther  away  from  that  simpler  time  when 
the  country  didn't  need  armies  of  revenue 
agents  and  platoons  of  computer  sleuths  to 
collect  the  taxes  All  It  needed  was  a  healthy 
faith  in  the  inherent  noslness  of  neighbors. 


PROCEDtJRE    and    ADMINISTRATION 

5  6102.    COMPITTATIONS    ON    RETURNS    OR    OTHER 

DOCUMENTS 

(a)  Amounts  shown  In  internal  revenue 
forms. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  with  respect  to  any 
amount  required  to  be  shown  on  a  form  pre- 
scribed for  any  Internal  revenue  return,  state- 
ment, or  other  document,  that  If  such 
amount  of  such  item  is  other  than  a  whole- 
dollar  amount,  either — 

(1 )  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  shall  be 
disregarded:   or 

(2)  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  shall  be 
disregarded  unless  It  amounts  to  one-half 
dollar  or  more,  in  which  case  the  amount  (de- 


termined  without   regard   to  the   fractional 
part  of  a  dollar)  shall  be  Increased  by  $1. 

(b)  Ejection  not  to  use  whole  dollar 
amounts. — Any  i>erson  making  a  return, 
statement,  or  other  document  shall  be  allow- 
ed, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  to  make  such  return, 
statement,  or  other  document  without  regard 
to  subsection    (a). 

(c)  Inapplicability  to  computation  of 
amount. — The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  items 
which  must  be  taken  Into  account  In  mak- 
ing the  computations  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  required  to  be  shown  on  a  form, 
but  shall  be  applicable  only  to  such  final 
amount.  Aug.  16,  1954,  c.  736,  68A  Stat.  753. 

Historical  Note 

1939  Internal  Revenue  Code.  No  similar 
provisions  were  contained  in  the  1939  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

Legislative  History.  For  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  section  as  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  1337  Senate  Report  No.  1622,  and 
Conference  Report  No.  2543,  which  accom- 
panied the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
see  pp.  4549.  5218  of  the  1954  US.  Code  Cong, 
and  Adm.  News. 

Library  References 
Internal  Revenue — 1203. 
C.J.S.  Internal  Revenue  J  555. 

5  6103.  PUBLlCriY  OF  RETURNS  AND  DISCLOSURES 
OF  INFORMATION  AS  TO  PERSONS  FILING  IN- 
COME TAX  RirrURNS 

( a )    Public  record  and  Inspection. — 

( 1 )  Returns  made  with  respect  to  taxes 
Imposed  by  chapters  1.  2.  3,  and  6  upon 
which  the  tax  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  constitute 
public  records;  but,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  In  this  section,  they  shall  be  oi>en 
to  Inspection  only  upon  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and 
approved  by  the  President. 

(2)  All  returns  made  with  respect  to  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapters  1,  2.  3.  5.  6.  II. 
12.  and  32.  subchapters  B  and  C  of  chapter 
33,  subchapter  B  of  chapter  37.  and  chapter 
41,  shall  constitute  public  records  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  examination  and  inspec- 
tion to  such  extent  as  shall  be  authorized  in 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President. 

(3)  Whenever  a  return  is  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person,  a  certified  copy  there- 
of shall,  upon  request,  be  furnished  to  such 
person  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  a 
reasonable  fee   for   furnishing   such   copy. 

lb)    Inspection  by  States. — 

( 1 )  State  officers. — The  proper  officers  of 
any  State  may.  upon  the  request  of  tlie 
governor  thereof,  have  access  to  the  returns 
of  any  corporation,  or  to  an  abstract  therecf 
showing  the  name  and  income  of  any  cor- 
poration, at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe. 

12)  State  tKxlies  or  conmiisslons. — All  In- 
come retiu-ns  filed  with  respect  to  the  taxes 
ImpKJsed  by  chapters  1.  2.  3.  and  6  (or  copies 
thereof,  if  so  prescribed  by  regulations  made 
under  this  subsection),  shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection by  any  official,  body,  or  commission, 
lawfully  charged  with  the  administration  of 
any  State  tax  law,  if  the  Inspection  is  for  the 
purpose  of  such  administration  or  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Information  to  be  fur- 
nished to  local  taxing  authorities  as  provided 
In  this  paragraph.  The  Inspection  shall  be 
permitted  only  upon  written  request  of  the 
governor  of  such  State,  designating  the 
representative  of  such  official,  body,  or  com- 
mission to  make  the  inspection  on  behalf  of 
such  official,  body,  or  commission.  Tbt  in- 
spection shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  and 
at  such  times  and  places,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  Any  information  thus  secured 
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by  any  official .  body,  or  commission  of  any 
Stat«  may  b«  used  only  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  of  such  State,  except 
that  upon  written  request  of  the  governor 
of  such  State  any  such  Information  may  be 
furnished  to  any  official ,  body,  or  commis- 
sion of  any  political  subdivision  of  such 
State,  lawfully  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  of  such  political  sub- 
division, but  may  be  furnished  only  for  the 
purpose  of.  and  may  be  used  only  for,  the 
administration  of  such  tax  laws. 

(c)  Inspection  by  shareholders. — All  bona 
fide  shareholders  of  record  owning  1  percent 
or  more  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  any  cor- 
poration shall,  upon  making  request  of  the 
Becretary  or  his  delegate,  be  allowed  to 
examine  the  annual  Income  returns  of  such 
corporation  and  of  Its  subsidiaries. 

(d)  Inspection  by  Committees  of  Con- 
gress.— 

(1)  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance. — 

(A)  The  Secretary  and  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Treasury  Department,  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
specially  authorized  to  Investigate  returns 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House,  or  a 
Joint  committee  so  authorized  by  concurrent 
resolution,  shall  furnish  such  committee 
sitting  In  executive  session  with  any  data  of 
any  character  contained  In  or  shown  by  any 
return. 

(B)  Any  such  committee  shall  have  the 
right,  SM:tlng  directly  as  a  committee,  or  by 
or  through  such  examiners  or  agents  as  it 
may  designate  or  appoint,  to  Inspect  any  or 
all  of  the  returns  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  it  may  determine. 

(C)  Any  relevant  or  useful  Information 
thus  obtained  may  be  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee obtaining  It  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  or  to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. — The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  shall  have  the  same  right 
to  obtain  data  and  to  Inspect  returns  as  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  to  submit  any  rele- 
vant or  useful  Information  thus  obtained  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  or  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance may  submit  such  information  to  the 
House  or  to  the  Senate,  or  to  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Declarations  of  estimated  tax — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  declaration  of 
estimated  tax  shall  be  held  and  considered  a 
return  under  this  chapter. 

(f)  DlsclOBUre  of  Information  as  to  persons 
filing  Income  tax  returns.  The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall,  upon  Inquiry  as  to  wheth- 
er any  person  has  flled  an  Income  tax  return 
In  a  designed  Internal  revenue  district  for  a 
I>artlcular  taxable  year,  furnish  to  the  In- 
quirer. In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  determine.  Information 
showing  that  such  person  has.  or  has  not. 
filed  an  Income  tax  return  In  such  district 
for  such  taxable  year.  Aug.  16.  1954.  c.  736. 
68A  Stat.  753;  Sept  2.  1964.  Pub  L  88- 
563.  {  3(cK  78  Stat  844:  June  21.  1965.  Pub 
L.  8&-44.  Title  VI.  5  601(a).  79  Stat  IS,"?; 
Nov  2.  1966,  Pub  L.  89-713.  ?4la>.  80  Stat 
1109 


MEDICAL  CARE  SYSTEM 
CHALLENGED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow>  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Jack 
Schrelb€r  is  a  distingul.shed  physician  in 


my  congressional  district.  He  feels  deeply 
the  responsibility  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  He  has  written  a  series  of 
three  articles  for  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Journal.  I  think  these  articles  would  be 
interesting  to  my  colleagues,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  giving 
consideration  to  many  health  programs. 
I.  therefore,  include  with  these  remarks 
one  of  the  articles  written  by  Dr. 
Schreiber: 

THE  Fallacy  of  Using  Selected  Statistics 
To  Measi-re  the  Effectiveness  or  Medical 
Care 

( By  Jack  Schreiber.  M.D  ) 

The  present  medical  care  system  In  the 
United  States  Is  being  challenged  by  numer- 
ous Individuals  and  g^ups  who  often  use 
misleading  statistics  to  make  their  case. 

Who  are  those  that  have  been  working  so 
diligently  to  control  medical  care  In  this 
country?  For  the  past  20  years  or  so.  COPE 
of  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  turning  out  pam- 
phlets, news  releases  and  misleading  facts 
and  figures.  During  this  same  period,  and 
especially  during  the  years  since  Medicare, 
entrenched  Civil  Service  employees  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  In  numerous  posi- 
tions m  the  legislative  branch,  such  as  the 
staff  of  Congressional  Committees,  have  been 
lobbying  against  private  practice  and  for  a 
system  of  federal  medicine. 

The  third  source  of  the  propaganda  has 
come  from  the  universities.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  research  Into  health  care  has  been 
done  by  university  professors  and  their  assist- 
ants who  develop  their  premise  first,  plan 
projects  next,  and  wxlte  their  conclusions 
last.  The  combined  efforts  of  much  of  this 
faulty  research  and  the  propaganda  of  the 
proponents  of  Socialized  Medicine  Is  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  medical  care 
In  the  United  States  Is  (1)  Inferior.  (2)  much 
too  expensive,  and  (3)  not  available  to  every- 
body who  needs  It. 

Lets  take  a  close  look  at  these  allegations. 
Almost  dally  we  hear  that  medical  care  In 
this  country  Is  second  rate.  The  CBS  Tele- 
vision special  "Dont  Oet  Sick  In  America" 
Implied  that  the  quality  of  medical  care,  in 
this  country  may  be  the  worst  in  the  western 
world.  Invariably.  Infant  mortality  figures 
are  quoted  showing  United  Slates  ranking 
13th  In  the  world  behind  "progressive"  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden.  England,  The  Nether- 
lands. West  Germany.  Prance.  Finland,  etc. 
The  source  of  this  Information  Is  the  United 
Nations  Demographic  Yearbook.  What  Is  the 
truth  behind  the  Infant  mortality  argument 
in  trying  to  prove  that  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  In  this  country  is  inferior? 
mortality    standards   differ 

I  Those  who  qviote  the  Infant  nK>ri.aluy 
figures  from  the  United  Nattons  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook  are  either  dishonest,  or 
liaven't  done  their  homework.  The  Introduc- 
tory chapter  of  the  section  on  Infant  mortal- 
ity states  clearly  that  Infant  mortality 
statistics  of  different  countries  should  not 
be  used  for  comparison.  The  Yearbook  points 
out  that  there  are  different  standards  of 
measurement.  In  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, a  baby  is  listed  as  a  live  birth  If  there 
Is  any  sign  of  life,  such  as  a  heart  beat  In 
the  umbilical  cord.  Some  covintrles  do  not 
record  a  live  birth  unless  the  child  takes  a 
breath.  Other  countries  do  not  list  a  live 
birth  until  the  birth  has  been  registered, 
and  this  can  occur  some  days  or  even  weeks 
after  birth. 

In  the  United  States,  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  births  and  deattis  Is  clearly  as- 
signed to  the  physician.  In  many  countries 
of  the  world,  especially  In  Europe,  this  re- 
sponsibility is  that  of  the  parents  or  of  the 
clergy.  With  no  uniform  method  of  measure- 
ment or  reporilng,  comparing  Infant  mortal- 


ity   figures    Is    like    comparing    apples    to 
potatoes. 

II.  Even  If  there  were  uniform  methods  of 
measurement  of  these  figures.  Infant  mortal- 
ity statistics  are  not  a  good  Index  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  Infant  mortality 
is  a  social,  rather  than  a  medical  problem. 
Such  factors  as  poor  hoxislng.  poverty,  mal- 
nutrition. Ignorance,  and  racial  ethnic  dif- 
ferences are  surely  much  more  highly  co- 
related  with  Infant  mortality  than  such  fac- 
tors as  the  numt>er  of  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals, or  how  medicine  is  practiced. 

III.  There  are  better  yardsticks  for  meas- 
iirlng  the  .status  of  health  In  a  given  na- 
tion,   other   than    Infant   mortality. 

In  the  United  States,  In  1969,  70  percent 
of  all  deaths  were  related  to  heart  disease, 
strokes,  and  cancer.  Only  22  percent  of  all 
deaths  were  classified  as  Infant  mortality. 

WHERE    THE    U.S.     RANKS    HIGH 

How  does  the  United  States  rank  with 
other  countries  In  regard  to  diseases  which 
can  be  more  easily  and  more  meaningfully 
me.isured"'  Studying  those  oountrles  that 
supposedly  have  a  better  standing  of  in- 
fant mortality  figures  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Yearbook,  the  United  States, 
for  example,  has  a  much  better  ranking  in 
the  mortality  of  tube'culosis,  still  the  world's 
leading  killer  among  Infectious  diseases.  We 
rank  lilgher  than  any  nation  except  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Australia.  In 
deaths  from  pneumonia,  we  have  belter  re- 
sults than  half  the  countries  that  supposedly 
outrank  us  In  Infant  mortality.  Our  death 
rates  from  pneumonia  In  1967  were  28  per 
1000  as  compared  to  51  per  1000  In  Sweden 
and  66  per  1000  In  England.  In  mortality 
from  bronchitis  the  death  per  100,000  In 
1967  the  United  States  had  the  lowest  mor- 
tality In  the  world.  In  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  of  the  stomach,  our  mortality  figures 
were  almost  half  that  of  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries of  the  western  world.  In  the  number 
of  deaths  per  100,000  for  all  malignant 
tumors  In  1967  United  States  ranked  higher 
than  Finland,  France,  West  Germany,  The 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  England,  Only  Ja- 
pan and  Australia  have  oonstotently  had 
better  results  In  the  cancer  mortality  fig- 
ures over  the  years. 

GOOD    HEALTH — THE    REAL    STANDARD 

IV.  All  Of  these  figures,  so  far,  have  dealt 
with  mortality.  Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  how 
the  United  States  compares  with  other  na- 
tions In  terms  of  good  health.  The  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  recently  released  figures  show- 
ing American  children,  ages  6  through  11, 
are  taller  and  heavier  on  the  average,  than 
any  other  national  population  In  the  world. 
American  clilldren,  according  to  this  report, 
have  increased  height  'j  '  each  decade  for 
the  past  90  years  and  increased  weight  15 
percent  to  30  percent.  An  average  8  year  old 
boy.  today,  is  almost  4.6"  taller  and  8  pounds 
to  19  f>ound6  heavier  than  his  counterpart  of 
90  years  ago.  Adults  correspondingly  are 
taller  and  heavier  than  they  were  90  ye.u-s 
ago 

If  henllh  care  here  is  the  worst  In  the 
western  world,  as  vociferous  critics  In  and 
out  of  the  medical  profession  claim,  then 
why  are  Americans  fast  becoming  the  largest 
people  on  earth? 

V.  Infant  mortality  U  not  a  good  measure 
of  the  health  status  of  a  population  or  ilie 
performance  of  the  health  delivery  sy.stem  In 
the  country.  If  it  Is  to  be  used  at  all.  It 
should  be  used  for  the  discussion  of  a  na- 
tion's .social  problems.  Even.  In  that  context, 
liowever.  It  should  not  be  used  alone;  it 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
sovirces  of  Indicators. 

If  one  Is  Interested  In  Infant  mortality  as 
a  social  problem  which  can  be  Improved 
upon.  International  comparisons  are  not  par- 
ticularly useful.  The  relevant  information  is 
whether  the  United  States  Infant  mortality 
record  Is  improving  or  deteriorating.  Ob- 
viously, the  United  States  experience  In  In- 
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fant  mortality  has  been  Improving.  In  1940. 
In  the  United  States,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  47  per  1000  live  births;  in  1960  this 
dropped  to  29.2;  In  1960  to  26  and  in  1969  to 
20.7.  In  less  than  30  years,  the  rate  has  been 
cut  in  half!  This  is  good,  but  It  could  be 
better.  However,  the  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  in  the  United  States 
should  neither  be  exclusively  blamed  for  the 
fact  that  It  Is  not  better,  nor  accept  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  the  significant  Im- 
provement that  has  occurred  since  1940. 

In  conclusion  then,  Infant  mortality  fig- 
ures have  been  misused  and  misinterpreted 
for  some  years.  It  Is  time  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  It  Ls  a  valid  Indicator  of  the  health 
status  of  the  United  States  population — it  Is 
not.  United  States  figures  are  often  compared 
to  Sweden,  who  has  the  lowest  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  world.  The  Implications, 
comparing  the  two  countries,  although  It  Is 
not  usually  stated,  is  meant  to  imply  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  the  Swedish 
health  system  and  or  social  system.  This  is 
an  absurd  line  of  reasoning  to  follow  because 
( 1 )  United  States  has  over  200  million  people 
and  Sweden  has  about  8  million;  (2)  United 
Slates  covers  over  3.6  million  square  miles, 
Sweden  covers  170.000  square  miles,  or 
slightly  more  than  the  stale  of  California; 
(3)  United  States  has  an  extremely  hetero- 
geneous population.  Sweden  has  a  relatively 
homogeneous  population.  Both  United  States 
and  Sweden  are  at  approximately  the  same 
point,  as  far  as  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology are  concerned. 

Given  the  above  points  which  country 
would  one  expect  to  have  the  lower  Infant 
mortality  rate?  The  fact  Is  that  the  United 
Stales  has  a  much  larger  and  complex  prob- 
lem to  deal  with.  By  this  reasoning.  New 
York  City  shoul  adopt  the  .same  type  of 
public  transportation  system  as  Billings. 
Montana,  because  traffic  congestion  in  Bill- 
ings, is  much  less  than  In  New  York  City. 


BAN  ON  OIL  EXPORT  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
testified  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation I  introduced  in  the  House  yes- 
terday which  would  have  the  effect  of. 
first,  making  our  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem more  rational  and,  second,  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  shipped  on  Ameri- 
can-owned tankers. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  11086,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  i9  Members  of  the  House, 
would  ban  the  export  of  oil  from  the 
United  States — without  prior  congres- 
sional approval — as  long  as  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system  is  in  effect. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  11086 
follows : 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Representative  Herman  Badlllo.  Democrat 
of  New  York 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York. 

Representative  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Democrat 
of  New  York. 

Representative  Silvio  Conte,  Republican  of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative  John  Dent.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Sam  Olbbons.  Democrat  of 
Florida. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern.  Republi- 
can of  New  York. 

Representative  James  Hanley,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 


Representative  Ken  Hechler,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia. 

Representative  Margaret  Heckler,  Republi- 
can of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Edward  Koch,  Democrat  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Norman  Lent,  Republican 
of  New  York. 

Representative  Spark  Matsunaga,  Democrat 
of  Hawaii. 

Representative  Bradford  Morse,  Republican 
of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Fernand  St  Germain.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Rhode  Island. 

Representative  Louis  Stokes,  Democrat  of 
Ohio. 

Representative  Robert  Tlernan.  Democrat 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  11085.  would  close 
several  possible  loopholes  in  the  Jones 
Act. 

A  copy  of  my  testimony  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee and  a  National  Journal  article  by 
Richard  Corrigan  on  the  possibility  of 
Alaskan  oil  being  shipped  to  Japan  fol- 
lows: 

Testimony   of   Congressman   Les   Aspin 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  today  at  these  im- 
portant hearings. 

I  do  not  come  before  the  Committee,  in 
any  sense,  as  an  expert  on  the  merchant 
marine  Industry.  But  I  am  Interested  In  a 
subject  which  potentially  has  a  very  great 
bearing  on  the  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
ping Industry — namely  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Although  I  have  been,  and  will  continue, 
to  oppose  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  for  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
proposed  Alaska  pipeline  Is  constructed — 
which  appears  likely — there  are  some  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  the  pipeline  and  the 
North  Slope  oil  which  would  be  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  merchant  marine  and  shipping 
Industries. 

Two  years  ago.  Alyeska — the  Alaska  pipe- 
line company — purchased  a  $100  million 
pipeline  from  a  Japanese  company,  without 
even  allowing  U.S.  Steel  and  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries to  bid  for  the  project  because  they 
expected  quick  approval  of  the  project  from 
the  federal  government,  and  only  the  Japa- 
nese company  was  able  to  meet  Alyeska's 
timetable.  This  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
sale  of  the  North  Slope  oil  will  serve  to  bene- 
fit other  American  Industries  only  when  it 
Is  most  profitable  for  Alyeska  and  Its  mem- 
ber companies.  It  Is  clear  that  the  sole  of 
the  North  Slope  oil  will  result  in  enormous 
profits — in  the  billions  of  dollars — to  the  oil 
companies  Involved.  Strong  congressional  ac- 
tion Is.  I  believe,  necessary  to  insure  that  If 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is  built.  It  eco- 
nomically benefits  to  the  fullest  degree  pos- 
sible the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
North  Slope  oil  companies. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  July  31  Issue 
of  the  prestigious  magazine.  National  Jovir- 
nal.  The  article,  by  Richard  Corrigan.  Is  en- 
titled "Resources  Report  Japan  may  get  some 
Alaskan  oil;  foreign-flag  shipping  of  exports 
is  likely."  This  article  Is  the  most  objective 
and  comprehensive  report  concerning  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  North  Slope  oU 
that  I  have  seen  so  far. 

By  the  admission  of  Alyeska's  own  Presi- 
dent. Edward  Patton.  by  1980  as  much  as 
500.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  (25'';  of  the  ex- 
pected two  million  barrels  a  day  production 
from  the  North  Slope)  will  be  shipped  to  non- 
West  Coast  ports.  Conceivably,  all  600.000 
barrels  covild  be  shipped  on  foreign  tankers. 

I  would  like  to  quote  four  different  sections 


of  this  article  which,  I  believe,  demonstrate 
in  a  convincing  fashion  that  if  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  built,  the  oil  companies 
with  Interests  In  the  North  Slope  oil  may  at- 
tempt to  "pull  an  end  run"  around  the  Jones 
Act.  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  companys 
presidents.  I  believe  the  Committee  will  find 
these  sections  of  particular  relevance  to  these 
hearlngB. 

Phillips,  which  has  a  relatively  small  in- 
terest In  North  Slope  reserves,  has  proposed 
an  "Import-for-export  "  program  Involving 
Japan. 

Under  this  proposal,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Admimstratlon  officials  and  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  North  Slope  oil 
could  be  sent  to  Japan.  In  exchange,  the  ex- 
porting company  would  be  allowed  to  Import 
an  equal  amount  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
or  Venezuela  to  the  U.S.  B:ast  Coast  under  an 
exception  to  present  limits  on  oil  Imports. 

John  M.  Houchln.  president  of  Phillips, 
said  In  a  lengthy  statement  to  the  House 
Committee  In  the  spring  of  1970  that  one 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  l)e 
great  savings  in  transportation  costs,  be- 
cause U.S. -flag  vessels  would  not  have  to  be 
used. 

"It's  Just  a  question  of  trying  to  save  In- 
vestments. "  said  one  Industry  executive  fa- 
miliar with  the  proposal.  The  plan  would  al- 
low oil  to  be  brought  to  the  East  Coast  mar- 
ket without  the  necessity  of  building  more 
pipelines  or  using  US  -flag  tankers,  he  said. 

"One  of  the  rationales  behind  this  thing, 
quite  frankly,  was  that  we  could  use  foreign- 
flag  ships,"  he  said.  This  would  permit  in- 
dustry to  "pull  an  end  run"  on  the  Jones 
Act.  he  said.  (p.  1597). 

The  import-for-export  proposal  was  men- 
tioned by  Washington  economists  Charles  J 
Clcchettl  and  John  V.  Krutilla  in  a  critique 
of  the  trans-Alaska  plan  they  gave  to  the 
Interior  Department  In  March. 

The  Clcchettl-KrutlUa  report  said:  "The 
most  attractive  alternative  for  the  oil  pro- 
ducers would  be  the  use  of  North  Slope  oil 
for  export  at  world  market  prices  to  Japan, 
while  importing  a  similar  amount  from  Vene- 
zuela, selling  same  at  the  support  price  in  the 
United  States. 

"Since  the  beneficiaries  of  the  low-cost 
North  Slope  oil  would  be  Japenese  consum- 
ers, while  the  environmental  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  there  Is  an  Is- 
sue of  equity  and  propriety  associated  with 
this    proposal    .    .    ."    (p     16011. 

In  a  June  22  tabtUatlon  of  projected  tanker 
traffic.  Alj-eska  said  41  tankers  would  carry 
oil  out  of  'V'aldez.  Alaska,  when  the  pipeline 
reaches  a  rate  of  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

Of  the  41  tankers.  Alyeska  said,  eight  would 
be  In  the  250.000-dead-welght-ton  super- 
tanker class,  and  16  would  be  in  the  120.000- 
DWT  class. 

There  are  no  US  -flag  tankers  of  either 
of  these  sizes  In  operation  now.  although 
the  Japanese  and  some  International  oil 
firms  such  as  BP  have  them. 

Alyeska  said  in  the  tabulation,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Interior  Department  am^na; 
stacks  of  data,  tliat  all  of  the  supertankers 
and  some  of  the  120.000-DWT  vessels  would 
be  Involved  In  the  "Panama'  trade,  handling 
an  average  cargo  of  500.000  barrels  a  day. 

None  of  the  supertankers  was  destined  for 
US.  West  Coast  ports,  which  are  not  now 
able  to  receive  vessels  of  that  size 

The  Panama  Canal  cannot  handle  tankers 
larger  than  65.000-DWT.  which  suggests  that 
the  companies  intend  to  take  one  of  three 
alternative  actions: 

Transport  oil  by  supertanker  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Pacific  coast  and  pipe  the  oil 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  other  tankers 
would  pick  it  up.  or  send  It  through  the 
canal  In  smaller  tankers. 

Send  the  oil  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  to 
E^ast  Coast  markets 

Send  the  oil  to  Japan. 

Tiie  Jones  Act  might  not  apply  to  any  of 
these   three   alternatives,   despite  Commerce 
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Department  claims  that  th«  Alaskan  oil 
trade  vUl  bring  a  boom  to  America's  mari- 
time Industry,  (p.  1600). 

Oil  companies  might  be  able  to  avert  the 
Jonps  Act  by  taking  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  refining  before  moving  it 
to  the  East  Coast  market. 

The  Virgin  Islands  has  been  regarded  as 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Jones  Act;  but  It 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  exempt  In  this  situation. 

Amerada  Hess  Corporation,  an  oil  firm  with 
Iea.se  interests  on  the  North  Slope,  has  ex- 
panded Its  Virgin  Islands  refinery  complex 
to  handle  450,000  barrels  a  day.  Leon  Hess, 
chairman  of  the  comp>any,  reported  to  stock- 
holders this  spring  that  the  company  plans 
to  obtain  tankers  In  expectation  of  refining 
oil  from  the  North  Slope. 

Tankers  could  dock  at  the  Virgin  Islands 
after  picking  up  oil  from  a  Central  Amer- 
ican pipeline  or  after  rounding  Cape  Horn 
(p.   1601). 

Today,  I  win  be  introducing  In  the  Hou.se 
two  bills  which  will  have  the  effect  of,  first, 
making  our  oil  policies  more  consistent  and 
beneficial  to  the  Interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  and,  .second,  preventing  "an  end  run" 
of  the  Jones  Act. 

The  first  bill,  which  nineteen  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  have  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring,  would  prohibit  the  export  of 
domestically  produced  oil,  without  prior  con- 
gressional approval,  as  long  as  the  Import 
quota  system  Is  In  effect.  The  purpose  of  thi.s 
legislation  is  straightforward.  The  present  oil 
Import  q\iota  system  cost.s  the  American 
consumer  from  (4  8  billion  a  year.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  limit  Imports  of  oU  and,  thus,  to 
make  oil  more  expensive,  so  that  domestic 
producers  of  oil  can  make  a  sufficient  profit 
to  encourage  them  to  fully  develop  our  own 
domestic  svippUes  of  oil.  so  that  we  are  as 
little  reliant  on  foreign  oil  as  possible,  so 
that  we  can  help  Insure  our  national  security. 
Without  at  this  time  getting  Into  the  merits 
of  such  a  program,  it  is  obvious  that  to  ex- 
port oil  at  the  same  time  we  are  paying  a  good 
deal  to  keep  oil  within  the  United  States 
makes  little  sense 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  and  when 
the  import  quota  system  were  to  be  abolished 
this  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  be  voided 
Under  a  free  market  situation,  the  oil  com- 
panies would  be  free  to  export  whatever  oil 
they  wished.  It  is  Important  also  to  note  that 
if  extraordinary  circumstances  do  exist  which 
would  Justify  the  exporting  of  some  oil,  then 
the  oil  companies  concerned  could  come  to 
Congress  and  present  their  case.  Knowing 
the  oil  Industry's  powers  of  persuasion,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  could  convince  Congress 
to  act  favorably  whenever  such  a  situation 
did  exist.  Simply  put,  this  legislation  would 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  oil  com- 
panies concerned  to  show  that  the  exporting 
of  some  oil  in  8p>eclflc  situations  makes  sense 
and  Is  In  the  national  Interest,  as  well  as  the 
oil  companies'  Interests. 

At  present,  while  260.000  barrels  a  day  of 
oil  are  exported  from  the  US.,  there  are  no 
restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  exporting  of 
oil.  If  much  or  all  of  these  260.000  b  d  were 
prohibited  from  being  exported.  It  would,  I 
oelleve,  significantly  Increase  shipments  on 
American-owned    tankers. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  copy  of  this  bill,  along  with  a  list 
of  Its  cosponsors.  In  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
testimony. 

The  second  bill  I  will  introduce  today 
would  specifically  require  that  all  oil  from 
Alaska  be  transported  In  vessels  which  are 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  seem,  of  course,  that  the 
first  bin,  prohibiting  the  export  of  oil,  would 
require  the  use  of  American-owned  tankers 
under  the  terms  of  the  Jones  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately,   as    pointed    out    In    the    National 


Journal  article,  there  would  still  be  a 
couple  possible  "end  runs"  open  to  the  oil 
companies,  such  as  the  Virgin  Islands'  loop- 
hole. Although  this  second  bill  would  close 
off  such  loopholes  only  In  the  case  of  Alaska 
oil,  the  Committee  might  want  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  closing  off  such  loopholes 
in  all  cases  involving  oil  shipped  from  one 
American  port  to  another. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  a  copy  of  this  bill  in  the  record  of 
tlie  Committee's  hearings. 

While  these  two  bills  are  separate,  and 
could  be  acted  upon  separately,  they  are 
strongly  Interrelated  in  their  effect  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  Industry.  The 
first,  by  prohibiting  the  exporting  of  domes- 
tic oil.  would  prevent  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  Jones  Act  to  ship  the  oil  nn  foreign 
tankers.  Tlie  second,  by  closing  off  possible 
loopholes,  would  prevent  the  oil  companies 
from  getting  around  the  intent  of  the  Jones 
Act.  The  effect  of  enacting  these  two  bills 
would  be,  first,  to  make  our  energy  policies 
more  rational  and.  second,  to  lncrea.se  the 
shipment  of  oil  on  American-owned  tankers 

Rf.soi,'BCBS  Rfport  Japan  May  Qet  Some 
Alaskan  Oil;  Foreign -Flag  Shipping  of 
Exports  Is  Likely 

(By  Richard  Corrlgan) 

A  growing  Japanese  presence  In  Alaska  is 
adding  new  dimensions  to  the  controversial 
trans-.\laska  oil  pipeline  project 

If  and  when  the  oil  beneath  the  stale's 
North  Slope  Is  pumped  to  market,  it  will 
travel  acrass  the  state  in  48-lnch  steel  pipe 
made  in  Japan. 

And.  once  the  oil  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  port  of  Valdez,  bome  of  It  Is  likely  Ui 
be  carried  in  Japanese  tankers — to  Japan. 

'Japan  is  a  natural  market  "  for  Alaskan 
oil,  said  Hideo  Yoshlzakl.  commercial  coun- 
selor at  the  Japanese  Embassy  In  Washing- 
ton. "We  arc  so  much  reliant  on  the  Middle 
East,  "  he  said  "We  are  very  hunj^ry  for  low- 
sulfur  oil  We  are  expecting  a  lot  from 
Alaskan  oil  I  think  the  majors  (the  major  oil 
companies)  can  sell  us  a  substantial 
amount   " 

In  the  past,  advocates  of  the  controversial 
pipeline  project  have  einphasl/ed  the  ra- 
tionale that  development  of  Alaska's  oil 
reserves  Is  necessary  now  to  reduce  this  na- 
tion's dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum,  particularly  In  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa 

A  $4-mllllon  nationwide  advertising  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
expresses  this  theme:  "A  country  that  runs 
on  oil  can't  afford  to  run  short." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  its  Jan- 
uary environmental  Impact  statement  on  the 
pipeline,  said  there  Is  a  "compelling"  and 
"vtnequiV(K-al"  need  for  speedy  delivery  of 
North  Slope  oil  to  United  States  markets. 

"The  prospect  of  Importing  Increasing 
amounts  of  petroleum  from  Eastern  H*"!!!!- 
sphere  nations."  the  report  said,  "contains 
important  implications  for  United  States 
foreign  affairs  and  national  sec;inty  '  The 
statement  said  that  the  Unllel  States  could 
find  lUself  In  a  "vulnerab'"  diplomatic  and 
economic  position  "  if  the  North  Slope  were 
not  exploited. 

None  of  the  arguments  for  the  pipeline  has 
mentioned  possible  exportation  of  the  oil. 

■yet.  there  are  strong  Indications  that  a 
sizeable  percentage  of  the  oil  would  be  con- 
sumed in  Japan  rather  than  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
burgeoning  Japanese  market  was  a  factor  In 
the  oil  companies'  decision  to  route  the  pipe- 
line to  the  Pacific  coast — where  tankers  could 
reach  It — rather  than  across  Canada  to  the 
U  S.  Midwest. 

Judging  from  National  Journal  interviews 
with  Washington  officials,  there  has  not  been 
much  discussion  at  the  policy  level  of  the 
long-run  Implications  of  exporting  North 
Slope  oil  to  Japan, 


Japan's  interest 

The  Japanese  have  expressed  Interest  In 
Alaskan  oil  to  help  meet  their  country's 
splrallng  demand  for  energy. 

The  prospects  are  excellent  for  sales  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  Japan,  said  one  specialist  In 
Japanese  affairs  at  the  State  Department. 

"Japan  wants  all  the  oil  It  can  get,  and  I 
certainly  wouldn't  rule  this  out,"  said  HolUs 
M.  Dole,  a.sslstant  secretary  (mineral  re- 
sources i  of  the  Interior  Etepartment,  when 
ivsked  about  the  prosfjects  of  marketing 
Alaskan  oil  In  Japan. 

Dole  said,   however,  that  "we're  going  to 
need  all  the  oil  we  can  get"  by  1985.  Judg- 
ing from  current  projections  of  U.S.  demand. 
Administration 

The  level  of  oil  imports  has  been  a  hlgh- 
prlortty  Issue,  but  the  federal  government 
has  had  little  occasion  In  recent  years  to 
consider  the  question  of  U.S.  oil  exports. 

Elmer  F  Bennett,  special  assLstant  to  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  advLser  to  the  White  House  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  said:  "The  policy  com- 
mittee has  not  had  this  matter  before  It  II 
there  were  any  West  Coast  surplus.  It  wovild 
be  a  mighty-short-term  proposition.  We  don't 
see  it  as  any  problem  of  any  consequence 
whatsoever  " 

Later  in  the  same  interview — after  a  re- 
view of  plans  .Tiready  under  way  regarding  a 
fleet  of  supertankers  capable  of  carrying 
North  Slope  oil  to  Japan — Bennett  said  that 
any  sale  of  U.S  oil  to  Japan  "would  be  an 
important  policy  question  which  woiild  l>e 
resolved   at    the    time   it   came   up." 

The  transaction  he  said,  cotild  not  be  made 
without  "a  lot  of  questioning"  from  the 
Administration  and  Congress. 

"This  Is  certainly  an  isstie  that  win  be 
raised  and  ex.imlned  very  closely,"  .-ijild  Jack 
O  Horton.  deputy  under  secretary  of  Interior 
and  coordinator  of  .Maska  pipeline  studios 

The.se  que.silons  have  not  been  raised  be- 
fore publirly.  Horton  said,  although  depart- 
ment offlclals  h.ive  considered  them  in  pri- 
vate. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see  wii.a 
they  (the  oil  compiinlesi  come  up  with"  in 
formal  submissions  of  projected  foreign 
traffic.  Horton  said. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  said  that 
"there  are  certainly  no  export  controls  "  gov- 
erning possible  sales  of  US.  oil  abroad. 

"What  you're  dealing  with  here  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  economics."  the  Commerce  offlci.il 
said  The  likelihood  is  that  Alaskan  oil  would 
not  be  competitive  with  Middle  East  ol!,  he 
siUd.  and  that  would  take  care  of  the  na- 
tlonal-.securUy  aspect. 

If  shipping  a  small  amount  of  oil  to  Japan 
helps  US.  oil  firms  develop  capital  to  .sceli 
still  more  oil.  he  said  he  cotild  see  nothing 
wrong  In  that. 

He  also  said  fh.Tt  traditionally  there  are 
"absolutely  no  restrictions  on  any  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States""  that  would 
apply  to  Japanese  Investments  In  Alaskan 
resources. 

A  White  House  staff  assistant  said  the  Ad- 
ministration is  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
Alaskan  oil  might  go  to  the  Par  East. 

"There  Is  no  formulated  policy,  positive  or 
negative,   that   I  know  of,"  he  said. 

One  proposnl  for  selling  oil  to  Japan  would 
Involve  shipping  North  Slope  oil  to  the  Jap- 
anese and  permitting  an  equal  amount  of  oil 
to  be  Imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world 

Asked    about    this    arrangement,    Edward 
Mitchell,  staff  assistant  on  energy  policy  for 
the    Council    of    Economic    Advisers,    said 
"There  is  some  logic  to  that." 

But,  he  said,  the  proposal  does  raise  ,'iome 
serious  questions   of   national   security. 

"I  don't  see  that  It's  gotten  much  re- 
spon.se,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  It's  Interest- 
ing." 
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EXPORT    POTENTIAl. 

Edward  L.  Patton,  president  of  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  oonsortlum  seeking 
permission  to  build  the  trana-Alaaka  pipe- 
line, discussed  the  prospects  for  foreign  sales 
during  a  July  20  interview  with  National 
Journal. 

Targets  for  1980 

Patton  said  that,  according  to  confidential 
estimates  recently  submitted  to  the  Interior 
Department  by  the  companies  participating 
in  Alyeska,  25  per  cent  of  North  Slope  oil  is 
targeted  for  sale  beyond  the  U.S.  West  Coast 
by  1980,  when  North  Slope  production  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

Patton  said  the  600,000  barrels  a  day  are 
lumped  under  the  heading  "Panama,"  a  ref- 
erence to  poBslble  movement  of  the  oil  by 
pipeline  or  tanker  through  I»anama  to  the 
East  Coast. 

The  "Panama""  total  Is  a  catchall  listing 
for  oil  to  be  marketed  outside  the  West 
Coast,  Patton  explained:  It  could  Include 
direct  sales  to  Japan. 

I>atton  estimated  that  sales  to  Japan  might 
amount  to  100,000  barrels  a  day  in  1980.  By 
1085,  he  said,  the  West  Coast  will  be  able  to 
absorb  a  full  two  million  barrels  a  day  of 
North  Slope  oil,  according  to  present  fore- 
casts. 

Import  levels 

A  100,000-barrel-a-day  business  with  Japan 
would  account  for  only  5  per  cent  of  North 
Slope  production,  Patton  noted. 

And  the  Interior  Department"s  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  has  estimated  that  if  North  Slope 
oil  is  not  available  to  the  West  Coast,  over- 
seas Imports  to  that  area  alone  would  rise  to 
2.3  million  barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

Compared  with  statistics  on  current  U.S. 
oil  Imports,  however,  the  100,000-barrel-a- 
day  figure  takes  on  some  significance. 

No  single  nation  In  the  Middle  East  or 
Africa  sold  more  than  50,000  barrels  a  day 
to  the  United  Slates  during  1970,  according 
to  compilations  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Oil  Import  Administration. 

Total  imports  from  12  Middle  Eastern  and 
African  nations  averaged  about  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  Imports  from  all  nations  totaled 
3.3  million  barrels  a  day — more  than  half  of 
it  from  Venezuela  and  Canada,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  Imports  coming  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Imports  represented  about  23  per  cent  of 
the  total  U.S.  demand  of  nearly  15  million 
barrels  a  day. 

(These  figures  contradict  a  statement  in 
an  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  brochure: 
"Why  do  we  need  Alaskan  oil?  .  .  .  We  imfwrt 
crude  oil  from  overseas  sources— primarily 
the  Middle  East.  We  have  the  choice  of  in- 
creasing our  dependency  on  other  nations  or 
developing  our  domestic  reserves." 

Projections 

Thus,  warnings  of  U.S.  dependence  on  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  African  oil  derive  from  pro- 
jections erf  future  U.S.  prcxluctlon  and  de- 
mand rather  than  from  current  import  levels. 

Patton's  estimate  of  a  possible  temporary 
100,000-barrel-a-day  trade  with  Japan  like- 
wise Is  based  on  Individual  oil  company 
projections. 

As  a  common  carrier  pipeline.  Alyeska 
would  have  no  voice  In  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  North  Slope  oil;  the  amount  of  oil 
that  might  be  sold  to  Jap>an  could  be  greater 
than  or  less  than  that  figure,  depending  on 
the  marketing  policies  of  the  companies. 

JAPAN 

Japanese  Interests  already  have  entered  the 
.Maska  scene — to  such  an  extent  that  one 
federal  planning  official  in  Anchorage  pri- 
vately voiced  fears  that  the  state  could  be- 
come a  "second  Manchuria." 
Presence 

The  Japanese  presence  Is  widespread.  The 
Japanese  own  a  large  timber  mill  in  Sitka, 
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buy  salmon  eggs  from  Cordova  canners,  mar- 
ket Toyotas  and  Datsuns  in  the  state,  and 
have  surveyed  Alaska's  substantial  reserves 
in  coal,  iron  ore  and  minerals. 

Several  major  Japanese  businesses  have  es- 
tablished offices  in  Anchorage,  where  the 
Japanese  government  maintains  a  consulate 
and  where  Japan  Air  Line  Jets  are  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  traffic  at  the  Anchorage 
airport. 

Energy  interests 

Asked  about  Japanese  interest  in  Alaskan 
oil.  Homer  L.  Burrell,  director  of  the  state's 
oil  and  gas  division,  produced  a  handful  of 
calling  cards  from  Japanese  businessmen. 

Natural  gas — Under  a  15-year,  $375-mllllon 
contract  with  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and 
Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Japanese  utilities  are  buy- 
ing 50  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  a  year 
from  the  Cook  Inlet  region  of  southern 
Alaska. 

The  gas  Is  liquefied  in  Alaska  and  trans- 
ported in  two  new  Swedish-built,  Panama- 
nian-registered tankers. 

Oil  exploration — Japanese  oil  companies 
are  Joining  with  major  oil  firms  in  exploring 
for  new  petroleum  reserves.  They  have  drilled 
for  oil  (unsuccessfully,  thus  far)  on  their 
own,  are  negotiating  for  interests  In  other 
companies'  leases  and  are  awaiting  future 
federal  and  state  lease  auctions.  (The  In- 
terior Department  plans  to  auction  offshore 
leases  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  by  1976.) 

These  ventures  are  backed  by  Alaskan 
Petroleum  Development  Co.  Ltd.  of  Tokyo, 
a  consortium.  North  Oil  Inc.,  the  Anchorage 
subsidiary  of  North  Slope  Oil  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Tokyo,  operates  north  of  Alaska's  Brooks 
Range;  its  sister  company,  Alaskco  U.S.A. 
Ltd.,  covers  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Alaskco  has  teamed  with  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
to  gain  rights  on  several  leases;  North  OU 
has  been  conducting  Arctic  explorations  with 
three  other  companies  (Cities  Service  Co., 
Oetty  Oil  Co.  and  Skelly  Oil  Co.)  and  has 
been  negotiating  for  North  Slope  leases,  ac- 
cording to  Takao  Oglno.  Anchorage  repre- 
sentative of  Alaskco. 

Pipeline  contract 

Japane.se  steel  mills  furnished  the  pipe 
for  the  Alaska  project  after  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  System  (TAPS),  predecessor  to  the 
Alyeska  firm,  rejected  offers  to  bid  for  the 
project  from  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  and  Kaiser  In- 
dustries Corp.  in  early  1969. 

At  that  time,  TAPS  said  It  needed  the  pipe 
quickly  because  it  expected  the  project  to 
get  speedy  approval  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment: only  the  Japanese  mills  were  able  to 
meet  the  timetable  and  specifications  for  the 
pipe,  TAPS  said. 

In  the  course  of  their  worldwide  trading 
operations,  Japanese  firms  sometimes  pro- 
vide oil  pipeline  in  exchange  for  a  portion 
of  future  oil  production,  under  a  "product- 
sharing"   arrangement, 

Alyeska's  Patton  told  National  Journal  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipe  was  purchased  under 
a  straight-cash  contract  for  $100  million. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction 
project,  originally  placed  at  $900  million,  now 
Is  in  the  $2-bllllon  range. 

Petroleum  purchases 

Japan  already  buys  a  limited  amount  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  United  SUtes, 
such  as  residual  fuel  oil  and  lubricants,  from 
refineries  throughout  the  country. 

According  to  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council,  an  association  sponsored  by 
the  Japanese  government.  U.S.  exports  of 
petroleum  products  to  Japan  in  1970  were 
valued  at  $87  million. 

Tlie     Interior     Department's     Bureau     of 

Mines  said   that   Japan  bought  one   million 

barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  the  United 

States  during  the  first  three  months  of  1971. 

Market 

Takao  Oglno  said  in  Anchorage  that  Ja- 
pan's demand  for  oil  by  1985  is  projected  at 


4.5  billion  barrels  a  year — nearly  five  times 
the  current  consumption. 

The  Japanese  government's  Oil  Industry 
Council  has  projected  a  two-bUllon-barrel 
demand  by  1975,  double  the  current  figure 
Japan  now  relies  on  the  Middle  East  for 
about  90  per  cent  of  its  supply. 
Strategy 

"Until  now,  we  didn't  think  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  bringing  North  Slope 
oil  to  Japan."  said  Katsuyukl  Matsumura.  a 
Washington  representative  for  Japanese  engi- 
neering firms  who  is  returning  to  his  coun- 
try to  deal  with  oil  policy  In  the  govern- 
ment's Ministry  of  Internatlon  Trade  and 
Industry. 

The  old  policy  was  based  on  the  tradi 
tlonally  high  price  differential  l>etween  Mid 
die  Eastern  and  U.S.  crude  oil. 

Two  factors  have  changed  that,  according 
to  Matsumura:  recent  price  Increases  by  the 
oil-exporting  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  ever-stiffening  alr-poUutlon -control  pro- 
grams in  Japan  that  nece&sitate  the  use  of 
low-sulfur  oil. 

The  sulfur  content  of  North  Slope  oil 
ranges  from  .9  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  by 
weight,  according  to  one  Industry  study 
submitted  to  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. This  is  considered  relatively  "sweet " 
or  clean,  although  some  desulfvirizaticn 
treatment  might  be  required  to  meet  U..S 
and  Japanese  pollution  standards. 

"Japanese  companies  don't  like  to  pay 
high  prices,  but  they  might  have  to,""  Mat- 
sumura said. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, said  Kazuo  Nukazawa,  research  con- 
sultant  at   the  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council,  is  to  diversify  its  source  of  supply 
■That  is  the  main  strategy. " 

INDUSTRY     PLANS 

Oil  companies  operating  In  Alaska  generally 
say  that  the  West  Coast  will  be  the  prime 
market  for  Alaskan  oil  and  that  any  sur- 
plus production  might  be  sent  to  the  Mid- 
west or  to  the  East  Coast  via  additional  pipe- 
lines or  by  tanker. 

Otto  N.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Standard  Oi;  Co  .  of  California,  said,  ""Ob- 
viously, a  sizeable  part  will  go  to  the  West 
Coast." 

But  he  said  that  It  was  "a  little  bit  difficult 
to  speculate  at  this  time"  about  other  mar- 
kets because  of  questions  Involving  the  tim- 
ing and  rate  of  North  Slope  production. 

But  tliere  have  been  scattered  references 
to  the  possibility  of  sales  to  Japan  in  state- 
ments that  cast  doubt  on  the  idea  without 
rejecting  it 

British  Petroleum 

British  Petroleum  Co.  Ltd.,  of  London  (BP  i 
through  its  subsidiaries  and  associated  com- 
ptanles,  controls  the  major  share  of  known 
reserves  on  the  North  Slope's  Prudhoe  Bay 
field — some  five  billion  barrels,  or  about  half 
the    estimated    discoveries    thus    far. 

BP  has  no  refining  or  retail  sales  outlets 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  means  that  the 
company  would  have  to  sell  Its  crude  to  other 
companies  until  it  could  operate  as  a  fully 
integrated  firm  in  that  region. 

On  Sept  30  1970.  Eric  Drake,  chairman  of 
BP,  signed  an  agreement  In  Tokyo  with  a 
group  of  Japanese  oil  firms  that  Included 
North  Slope  Oil  Co  and  Alaskan  Petroleum 
Development  Co.  The  agreement  provided  for 
Joint  exploration  projects  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  marketing  of  BP  crude  oil  In  Japan 

Speaking  of  HP's  sources  <rf  crude  oil  in 
connection  with  future  markeclng  arrange- 
ments In  Japan,  Drake  said: 

'"There  was  also  Alaska  where  BP  has  siz- 
able potential  production;  but  here  I  am 
afraid  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
Interest  for  Japan,  since,  on  the  b«slE  of 
statistics  I  have  seen,  this  oil  will  almost 
certainly  be  completely  absorbed  in  the  fast- 
growing  markets  of  the  U.S.A." 
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Atlantic  Richfield 

Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  which,  along  with 
Humble  OU  and  Refining  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey),  controls 
most  of  the  remaining  proved  Prudhoe  Bay 
reserves,  likewise  has  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  selling  oil  to  Japan. 

In  a  presentation  to  the  Alaska  Science 
Conference  In  August  1969,  Rollln  Eckls,  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Atlantic  Richfield, 
said : 

"Assuming  the  continuation  of  Import 
controls  .  ,  .,  there  is  little  possibility  that 
Alaska  oil  would  move  Into  foreign  markets." 

However,  he  said,  Japan  Is  a  possibility. 
Japan  would  be  In  a  "highly  sensitive  posi- 
tion" In  the  event  of  a  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East,  he  said,  and  "It  la  possible  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  a 
secure  source  for  a  portion  of  her  needs." 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Phillips,  which  has  a  relatively  small  In- 
terest In  North  Slope  reserves,  has  proposed 
an  "Import-for-export"  program  Involving 
Japan. 

Under  this  proposal,  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Administration  officials  and  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  North  Slope  oil 
could  be  sent  to  Japan.  In  exchange,  the 
exporting  company  would  be  allowed  to  Im- 
port an  equal  amount  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  or  Venezuela  to  the  U.S.  East  Coast 
under  an  exception  to  present  limits  on  oil 
Imports. 

John  M.  Houchln,  president  of  Phillips, 
said  In  a  lengthy  statement  to  the  House 
committee  In  the  spring  of  1970  that  one 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
great  savings  In  transportation  coats,  be- 
cause US. -flag  vessels  would  not  have  to  be 
used. 

"It's  Just  a  question  of  trying  to  save 
Investments.'  said  one  industry  executive 
familiar  with  the  proposal.  The  plan  would 
allow  oil  to  be  brought  to  the  big  East  Coast 
market  without  the  necessity  of  building 
more  pipelines  or  using  U.S. -flag  tankers." 
he  said. 

"One  of  the  rationales  behind  this  thing, 
quite  frankly,  was  that  we  could  use  foreign- 
flag  ships,"  he  said.  This  would  permit  In- 
dustry to  "pull  an  end  run"  on  the  Jones 
Act,  he  said.  (p.  159) 

(The  Jones  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat  988)  re- 
quires the  use  of  U.S. -built,  U.S.-manned 
ships  In  coastwise  trade.  It  would  apply  to 
tankers  running  from  Alaska  to  the  West 
Coast,  but  not  to  tankers  operating  between 
Alaska  and  Japan  or  between  other  nations 
and  the  East  Coast.) 

This  source  said  the  Import-for-export  Idea 
has  attracted  little  Interest  from  the  major 
companies  thus  far. 

"We've  had  so  much  controversy  over  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  already."  he  .said,  "but 
thi.i  idea  would  Just  muddy  the  water  more." 

"I'm  telling  you.  everybody's  scared  to 
death  to  even  talk  about"  methods  to  avert 
the  Jones  Act's  provisions,  he  said.  "Those 
sailors  are  going  to  be  the  best-paid  sailors 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Alaskan  views 

An  oil  lobbyist  in  Anchorage,  speaking 
privately  of  the  pro8p)ects  for  oil  trade  with 
Japan,  said  Alaskan  oil  probably  would  bring 
a  far  higher  price  In  the  United  States  than 
the  Japanese  now  pay  el-sewhere. 

But,  he  said,  "If  the  Japanese  are  willing 
to  pay  it.  who  knows  what  might  happen 
10  years  from  now?" 

Thomas  E.  Kelly  Jr.,  former  slate  commis- 
sioner of  natural  resources  and  at  present  an 
Anchorage  oil  consultant,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view that  Japanese  interests  could  make  a 
profit  by  selling  any  oil  they  might  develop 
in  Alaska  to  U.S.  markets,  or  could  exchange 
their  oil  for  oil  from  other  regions. 

Kelly  expressed  Interest  in  the  import-for- 
export  plan:  "I  was  hot  as  a  pistol  on  It  for 
a  while."  But  he  said  It  does  not  have  much 
acceptance. 


Oregg  K.  Erlckaon,  an  economist  and  aide 
to  a  Joint  legislative  committee  on  oil  policy, 
also  speculated  that  the  Japanese  could  de- 
velop oU  In  Alaska  and  sell  It  In  U.S.  markets 
In  exchange  for  surplus  Middle  Eastern  oil 
controlled  by  major  companies 

17 .8.     DEMAND 

The  question  of  where  Alaskan  oil  will  be 
marketed  revolves  around  various  projections 
of  how  much  oil  the  United  States — particu- 
larly the  West  Coast — Is  going  to  need  and 
how  much  oil  Alaska  can  produce. 

Rising  estimates 
Projections  of  U.S.  oil  demand  have  risen 
sharply  In  recent  years. 

In  a  1968  report  ("United  States  Petroleum 
Through  1980"),  the  Interior  Department 
predicted  that  the  United  States  would  need 
18.2   million   barrels   a  day   In    1980. 

In  February  1970,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol adopted  a  figure  of  18.6  million  barrels 
a  day  for  1980.  {For  a  report  on  the  task  force 
recommendations,  see  Vol.  2,  No.  10,  p.  494.) 

The  task  force  report  Included  comparable 
estimates  from  three  other  sources:  Mobil 
OU  Corp  (17.7  million  barrels).  Interior  De- 
partment staff  (18.8  million  barrels),  and 
Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)  (19.3  mil- 
lion barrels) . 

The  Interior  Department,  in  a  January 
1971  statement  on  the  Alaska  pipeline,  fore- 
cast the  1980  demand  at  22.3  million  barrels 
a  day  and  the  1985  demand  at  27.1  million. 

The  department's  1980  estimate  was  20 
per  cent  higher  than  the  Administration's 
task  force  estimate  one  year  earlier. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  an  In- 
terior Department  advisory  board  composed 
of  top  oil  Industry  executives,  on  July  15 
released  its  interim  forecast  of  future  petro- 
leum needs:  22.5  million  barrels  a  day  for 
1980.  26  million  for  1986. 

This  report  said  that  the  United  States 
would  become  heavily  dependent  on  \Uddle 
Eastern  and  African  oil  unless  government 
policies  became  more  conducive  to  domestic 
US.  oil  Investments. 

Council  meetings 

Transcripts  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council's  private  committee  meetings  provide 
a  glimpse  into  the  preparation  of  these  fore- 
casts. 

At  a  March  29  meeting  in  Houston  of  the 
council's  coordinating  subcommittee  on  the 
U.S.  energy  outlook,  a  research  consvUtant 
from  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  said  that. 
In  confidential  projections  from  various  en- 
ergy industries,  the  total  energy  demand  was 
generally  agreed  upon,  but  the  forecasts 
varied  widely  on  future  consumption  of  in- 
dividual fuels. 

"I  don't  find  that  either  surprising  or  too 
disconcerting,"  said  Warren  B  Davis,  direc- 
tor of  economics  for  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  and 
chairman  of  the  panel. 

Vincent  M.  Brown,  executive  director  of 
the  council,  said  during  that  session.  "I 
would  guess  right  now  It's  about  50-50  In 
Washington  in  government  circles"  between 
those  who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
nation's  energy  needs  and  those  who  believe 
the  "energy  crisis"  Is  being  "whipped  up"  by 
the  Industry. 

"All  this  is  evolving  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  for  an  Interim  report  becomes  acute, 
both  from  I  think  our  point  of  view  and  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior."  Brown  said. 

At  another  point  during  the  two-day  meet- 
ing, on  March  30.  N.  G.  Dumbros,  vice  presi- 
dent I  Industry  and  public  affairs  i  of  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  council's 
government  policies  subcommittee,  said  of 
the  Washington  climate: 

"Christ,  they  are  talking  about  everything. 
I  mean,  you  can  get — If  you  Just  wander 
around  and  talk  with  the  policy  makers,  you 
can  come  up  with  an  encyclopedia." 

W.  T.  Slick  Jr.,  assistant  manager  of 
Humble  Oil's  corporate  planning  department, 
told  the  group  that  "one  of  the  sticky  prob- 


lems to  work  In  this  thing  la  the  Alaska  prob- 
lem." He  said  that.  In  trying  to  coordinate 
various  companies'  estimates  on  Alaska's  oil 
reserves,  "the  people  who  want  to  go  Into  the 
most  detail  are  ones  that  have  the  least  In- 
formation." 

At  a  May  26  committee  meeting  In  New 
York,  Harry  Oevertz,  special  projects  manager 
of  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.,  said,  "It  is  very 
difficult,  I  think,  to  urge  government  to 
change  major  policy  ,  .  .  if  you  don't  see  a 
sense  of  urgency  ...  I  think  if  you  come  out 
with  a  report  that  says,  well,  you  know,  we 
are  going  to  find  all  we  can  get  and  If  we 
cant  find  It,  we  can  Import  It — that  sounds 
more  like  some  of  my  Harvard  friends  than 
a  report  out  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil." 

Slick  said  at  that  meeting  that  his  panel 
was  reviewing  figures  from  two  different  sub- 
committees, one  on  demand  and  the  other  on 
supply,  "and  there  was  next  to  no  chance  at 
all  that  you  could  add  them  all  up  and  get 
the  same  answer." 

John  M.  Kelly,  an  Independent  Washing- 
ton oil  entrepreneur,  said,  "When  you  have 
the  NPC  come  out  and  tell  the  public  that  by 
1985,  under  present  policies,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  depend  on  55  per  cent  of  their  oil 
supplies  by  Imports  and  28  per  cent  of  their 
gas  supply  by  Imports,  don't  you  think  this 
is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  Hill  and 
In  the  executive  branch?" 

"I  hope  it  does,"  said  Slick. 

Interior  Department  representatives  at- 
tended these  committee  meetings,  serving  as 
"government  cochalrmen"  of  all  council 
panels. 

Morton  speech :  In  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  on  JiUy  15,  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said,  "Even 
with  the  North  Slope  producing  two  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1980,  the  gap  between  do- 
mestic supply  and  demand  would  approach 
eight  million  barrels  a  day,  equal  to  35  per 
cent  of  total  supply. 

"Our  central  problem  Is  national  security. 
.  .  .  All  the  experience  of  the  past  20  years, 
plus  what  we  can  Infer  from  the  bargaining 
actions  of  the  O.P.E.C.  (Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries)  nations  during 
the  past  year  and  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  had 
better  not  become  overly  dependent  on  our 
energy  supplies  from  that  part  of  the  world  " 

To  lessen  that  danger.  Morton  said,  one 
of  the  things  that  Interior  Department  can 
do  Is  "expedite  the  safe  movement  of  North 
Slope  oil  and  gas  to  market.  " 

West  Coa.1t  outlook 

111  a  recent  submLsslon  to  the  Interior 
Department.  Alyeska  said  that  when  the 
pipeline  reaches  a  two-milUon-barrel-a-day 
capacity.  15  million  barrels  would  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  West  Coast  and  500.000  to 
"Panama    " 

Alyeska  said  190.000  barrels  a  day  would 
be  delivered  to  the  Puget  Sound  ( Seattle  i 
area.  640.000  barrels  to  San  Francisco  and 
770.000  to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

(Atlantic  Richfield  has  built  a  100.000- 
barrel-a-day  refinery  at  Belllngham,  Wash  . 
to  receive  Alaskan  crude.  California  had  a 
total  refining  capacity  of  1.8  million  barrels 
a  day  as  of  Jan.  1,  according  to  the  Oil  and 
Oas  Journal,  ranking  that  state  second  In 
refining  capacity  after  Texas.) 

"By  1985  the  West  Coast  can  take  all  of 
It."  Patton  said.  "There's  no  point  In  hauling 
this  oil  any  further  than  you  have  to.  Com- 
mon sense  .says  you  drop  It  at  the  first  avail- 
able market" 

Interior  projections — In  Interior  Depart- 
ment projections.  District  V  Includes  the 
states  of  Washington,  Or«gon,  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

District  V  consumed  some  two  million  bar- 
rels a  day  in  1970.  according  to  Interior  fig- 
tires.  District  V  produced  about  two-thirds 
of  that  amount  and  got  the  remainder  from 
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Canada,  other  foreign  sources  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  June  2  speech  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electric  Association  at  San  Diego,  Gene  P. 
MorreU,  deputy  assistant  interior  secretary 
( mineral  reoouroes) ,  said  that  District  V  de- 
mand Is  projected  at  3.2  mlUlon  barrels  a 
day  by  1980. 

District  V  demand  Is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  yearly  rate  of  4.5  per  cent,  Morrell  said,  in 
contrast  W'lth  the  department's  nationwide 
growth  fi.gure  of  4  per  cent.  District  V  pro- 
duction (excluding  the  North  Slope  poten- 
tial) has  ben  declining  at  a  10-per  cent  an- 
nual rate. 

Other  projections — Others  have  offered  dif- 
ferent projections. 

Herbert  S.  Wlnokur  Jr..  a  management 
consultant  who  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Cabinet  task  force,  has  projected  District 
V  demand  at  2  7  mUllon  barrels  a  day  by 
1980. 

"EJvery  projection  of  North  Slope  produc- 
tion Indicates  that  It  wlU  far  exceed  the 
petroleum  demands  of  the  West  Coast," 
Wlnokur  said  In  a  statement  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  in  which  he  cited  advan- 
tages of  an  alternative  pipeline  route  across 
Canada. 

••I  estimate  that  In  1980,  the  North  Slope 
win  produce  at  least  600.000  barrels  per  day 
more  than  the  West  Coast  can  absorb,  even 
assuming  the  West  Coast  gives  up  all  its  non- 
Canadian  Imports,"  Wlnokur  said. 

John  H.  Llchtblau.  director  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation  In  New 
York,  told  National  Journal  there  might  be 
"a  mUllon  barrels  left  over"  once  North  Slope 
oil  reaches  substantial  amounts. 

"I  don't  think  that  they  (the  West  Coast) 
can  absorb  a  full  two  million  barrels  by 
1980."  The  excess  North  Slope  oil  would  be 
sent  elsewhere,  he  said. 

"They  could  export  some  of  the  oil  to  Ja- 
pan," Llchtblau  said.  But  In  that  case,  he 
said,  Japan  might  pay  a  far  lower  price  for 
North  Slope  oil  than  the  U.S.  consumer 
would  pay,  since  North  Slope  oil  would  be 
competing  with  low-priced  Middle  Eastern 
oil. 

An  Import-for-export  plan  makes  "some 
sense,"  he  said,  but  woiUd  require  "a  fairly 
radical  change  In  our  Import  policy." 

Alaskan    production 

Llchtblau  said  some  companies  have  esti- 
mated that  North  Slope  production  might 
reach  three  million  barrels  a  day  or  more. 

W.  J.  Levy  Consultants  Corp.,  a  major  New 
York  oU  consulting  firm  that  advises  the 
Alaska  legislature  on  state  oil  policy,  has 
forecast  North  Slope  production  at  three  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  by  1980. 

In  a  December  1970  report  to  the  legisla- 
tuie,  the  Levy  firm  said,  "It  Is  clear  that  the 
West  Coast  will  be  able  to  absorb  substantial 
v«lumes  of  North  Slope  crude.  However,  In- 
dications are  that  when  North  Slope  produc- 
tion builds  up  to  a  large  volume,  by  1975  or 
thereabout*,  substantial  movements  beyond 
District  V  win  be  required  to  absorb  the  pro- 
spective production." 

And.  at  a  July  15  press  conference  at  the 
Interior  Department.  National  Petroleum 
CouncU  officials  said  North  Slope  produc- 
tion— which  they  had  listed  at  two  million 
barrels  In  their  energy  report — might  well 
amount  to  three  million  or  even  lour  million 
barrels  a  day 

TANKEKS 

In  a  June  22  tabulation  of  projected  tanker 
traffic,  Alyeska  said  41  tankers  would  carry 
oil  out  of  Valdez,  Alaska,  when  the  pipeline 
reaches  a  rate  of  two  million  barrels  a  day. 

Of  the  41  tankers,  Alyeska  said,  eight  would 
be  In  the  250.000-deadwelght-ton  super- 
tanker class,  and  16  would  be  in  the  120,000- 
DWT  class. 

There  are  no  US  -flag  tankers  of  either  of 
these   sizes   In  operation   now,  although   the 


Japanese    and    some    International    oil    firms 
such  as  BP  have  them. 

Alyeska  said  In  the  tabulation,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Interior  Department  among 
stacks  of  data,  that  all  of  the  supertankers 
and  some  of  the  120,000-DWT  vessels  would 
be  Involved  In  the  "Panama  "  trade,  handling 
an  average  cargo  of  500,000  barrels  a  day. 

None  of  the  supertankers  was  destined  for 
U.S.  West  Coast  ports,  which  are  not  now 
able  to  receive  vessels  of  that  size. 

The  Panama  Canal  cannot  handle  tankers 
larger  than  65.000  DWT.  which  suggests  that 
the  companies  Intend  to  take  one  of  three 
alternative  actions: 

Transport  oil  by  supertanker  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  Pacific  coast  and  pipe  the  oil 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  other  tankers 
would  pick  It  up,  or  send  It  through  the  ca- 
nal In  smaller  tankers. 

Send  the  oil  around  Cape  Horn  and  up  to 
East  Coast  markets. 

Send  the  oil  to  Japan. 

The  Jones  Act  might  not  apply  to  any  of 
these  three  alternatives,  despite  Commerce 
Department  claims  that  the  Alaskan  oil  trade 
will  bring  a  boom  to  America's  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

Commerce  campaign 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  Nixon  Administra- 
tion officials  In  advocating  approval  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Stans  spoke  before  a  Washington  conven- 
tion of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America  (AFL-CIO)  on  June  21  and 
said  that  the  Alaska  oil  discovery  would  help 
revive  U.S.  maritime  strength. 

Advocating  a  trans-Alaska  Instead  of  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline.  Stans  told  the  Sea- 
farers the  Canadian  line  would  "eliminate 
all  of  the  great  maritime  opportunities"  that 
the  Alaska  line  would  provide. 

The  Seafarers,  agreeing  with  Stans,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  endorsing  the  pipeline  and  re- 
endorsing  the  Jones  Act. 

Andrew  E.  Gibson,  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce  (maritime  affairs) ,  told  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Propeller  Club  on  May  21: 

"We  have  estimated  that  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline  a  fleet  of  approx- 
imately 30  new  U.S.  tankers  would  be  added 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  to  trans- 
port the  oil  from  southern  Alaska  to  the  West 
Coast. 

"The  construction  of  these  vessels  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1  billion  would  give  an 
added  stimulus  to  our  shipbuilding  Industry 
and  would  provide  approximately  48,000  man- 
years  of  work  In  U.S.  shipyards  and  aUled  In- 
dustries. 

"'Manning  and  maintaining  these  vessels 
would  create  many  additional  permanent 
maritime  Jobs,  while  the  estimated  annual 
operating  and  maintenance  cost  of  $30  mil- 
lion would  provide  added  employment  In 
the  related  service  Industries. 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  much,  if  not 
most,  of  this  Increased  maritime  activity 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  {For  a  report  on  the  progress  in 
the  Administration's  program  to  revive  the 
nation's  incrchant  marine,  see  No.  30.  p. 
1565.) 

Construction 

In  1969.  Atlantic  Richfield  ordered  three 
120,000-DWT  tankers  from  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  for  the  Alaska  oil  trade.  TTie  oil  firm 
said  these  were  the  largest  commercial  ves- 
sels ever  to  be  built  In  U.S.  shipyards. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Shipbuilders  Coun- 
cil of  America  said  that  17  tankers  were  un- 
der construction  or  on  order  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards as  of  June  1. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Atlantic  Rich- 
field vessels,  only  three  were  in  the  120,000- 
DWT  range  or  above,  and  none  was  neces- 
sarily destined  for  Alaskan  traffic.  None  was 
as  large  as  250.000  DWT,  he  said. 


A  spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion said  tanker  construction  orders  prob- 
ably are  being  delayed  f>ending  approval  of 
the  Alaska  pipeHne. 

A  spokesman  for  Alyeska,  asked  where  the 
supertankers  would  )x  coming  from,  said  the 
oil  companies  have  been  holding  preliminary 
talks  with  U.S.  shipbuilders  about  future  su- 
pertanker contracts. 

Levy  Consultants  Corp..  in  a  report  to  the 
Alaska  legislature,  estimated  that  construc- 
tion costs  in  loreign  shipyards  are  about  one- 
half  those  in  US  yards.  "The  p)er-barrel  cost 
of  moving  oil  In  a  foreign-built  and  regis- 
tered vessel  is  approximately  one-third  less" 
Than  in  a  U  S.  tanker,  he  said. 
Virgin   Islands 

Oil  companies  might  be  able  to  a\ert  the 
Jones  Act  by  taking  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  refining  before  moving  it 
to  the  East  Coast  market. 

The  Virgin  Islands  hae  been  regarded  as 
outelde  the  scope  of  the  Jones  Act:  but  It 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  exempt  In  this  situation. 

Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  an  oU  Arm  with  lease 
Interests  on  the  North  Slope,  has  expanded 
Us  Virgin  Islands  refinery  complex  to  handle 
450.000  barrels  a  day.  Leon  Hess,  chairman 
of  the  company,  reported  to  stockholders 
this  spring  that  the  company  plana  to  obtain 
tankers  in  expectation  of  refining  oil  from 
the  North  Slope. 

Tankers  could  dock  at  the  Virgin  Islands 
after  picking  up  oil  from  a  Central  American 
pipeline  or  after  rounding  Cape  Horn. 

Tankers  plying  the  Valdez-to-Japan  route 
would  be  outside  the  Act. 

OtTXOOK 

A  well-established  oil  consultant,  speaking 
on  a  not-for-aitributlon  basis,  said  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  system,  "I  say  the  goddamned 
line  should  go  down  through  Canada  any- 
way." 

The  spokesmen  for  environmental  causes 
are  "an  emotional,  dishonest  bunch  of  bas- 
tards, in  the  main,"  he  said,  but  "they're 
right  in  this  Instance"  in  opposing  the  trans- 
Alaska  line. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  he  said,  is  that 
the  comjMinles  backing  the  project  need  to 
get  a  cash  return  for  their  North  Slope  In- 
vestments as  quickly  as  pKJSslble,  and  the 
trans-Alaska  route  offer  the  speediest  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Japan  will  buy  it,"  he  said  of  the  North 
Slope  oil,  and  the  amount  wiu  be  deter- 
mined In  part  by  the  sulfur  content  of  the  oil 
and  perhaps  by  Japanese  wUUngness  to  pro- 
\-lde  tankers. 

An  authoritative  Canadian  source  offered 
this   general   appraisal: 

Originally,  the  oU  companies  figured  on 
supplying  the  West  Coast  with  oU  from  the 
North  Slope,  building  another  pipeline  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Midwest  for  transship- 
ment of  additional  oil  and  selling  any  surplus 
to  the  Japanese. 

The  idea  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  directly  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket has  been  a  less-favored  plan  that  the 
conxpanies  have  kept  alive  for  the  sake  of 
prudence 

Now,  the  drawing-board  proposal  for  a 
trans-United  States  pipeline  Is  losing  its  at- 
tractiveness, in  part  because  "any  major  oU 
pipeline  system  through  scenic  territory  Is 
going  to  run  into  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  trouble   " 

Without  a  pipeline  Into  the  Midwest.  Ja- 
pan would  be  the  logical  market."' 

The  import-for-export  proposal  was  men- 
tioned by  Washington  economists  Charles  J. 
Clcchettl  and  John  V.  KrutUla  In  a  critique 
of  the  trans-Alaska  plan  they  gave  to  the 
Interior  Department  In  Mairch. 

The  Clcchettl -Krutllla  report  said:  "The 
most  attractive  alternative  ror  the  oU  pro- 
ducers would  be  the  tise  of  North  Slope  oU 
for  export  at  world  market  prices  to  Japan, 
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while  Importing  a  similar  amount  from  Ven- 
ezuela, selling  same  at  the  support  price  in 
the  United  States. 

■Since  the  beneficiaries  of  the  low-coflt 
North  Slope  oU  would  be  Japanese  consumers, 
while  the  environmental  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  there  Is  an  issue 
of  equity  and  propriety  associated  with  this 
[iroposal.  .  .  ." 


Taking  iNDtJSTBT's  Case  to  the  People 
"(Heartbeat)    The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   (Heartbeat)    Sometimes   it   doesn't    run 
the  way  we'd  like  it  to. 

"[Heartbeat)  But  it  keeps  on  running. 
That's  our  job.    (Heartbeat) 

"We're   the  oil  companies  of  America  .  .  . 
working  to  keep  this  country  working. 
"Because  a  country  that  runs  on  oil  .  .  . 
"Can't  afford  to  run  short." 
This  message  and  variations  on  the  same 
theme  are  being  delivered  to  the  U.S.  public 
In  a  »4-mllllon    (for  1971)    advertising  cam- 
paign sponaored  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  chief  trade  association  and  lobby- 
ing arm  of  the  oil  Industry. 

The  campaign  got  under  way  on  April  26 
and  Is  scheduled  for  a  long  run.  according 
to  James  C.  Shelby,  advertising  manager  of 
API. 

"We  are  using  nighttime  network  televi- 
sion .  .  .  plus  the  Today  Show  on  NBC  Also, 
about  180  newspapers  and  petroleum  trade 
magazines.  The  newspaper  offer  of  the  'En- 
ergy Gap'  booklet  has  drawn  excellent  re- 
sponse from  over  500  cities  In  47  states," 
Shelby  said. 

Counterattack:  The  campaign  clearly  rep- 
resents a  counterattack  by  the  Industry 
agivlnst  Its  (Titles  In  government,  the  news 
melia  and  the  public. 

I'aking  Its  case  to  the  people,  the  industry 
Is  not  adopting  a  defensive  posture  of  em- 
phasizing Its  expenditures  on  pollution-con- 
trol programs  or  explaining  the  Intricacies 
of  oil  tax  laws. 

Instead,  the  Industry  campaign  stresses 
this  theme:  "75  per  cent  of  the  power  and 
energy  this  country  needs  comes  from  oil 
and  natural  gas." 

The  campaign  literature  Includes  state- 
ments stressing  the  need  for  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  to  lessen  US.  dependence  on 
foreign  suppliers. 

API  President  Prank  N  Ikard.  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  (D-Tex..  1951-61).  said 
In  a  statement  announcing  the  campaign: 

"Energy.  In  ample  supply  and  rea.sonably 
priced,  Is  essential  to  the  publics  comfort, 
economic  progress.  Industrial  expansion  and 
national  security.  We  believe  this  program 
win  contribute  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  complexities  Involved  In  maintaining 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  energy  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  nation." 

Origin    of   campaign 

Shelby  said  that  a  private  survey  of  the 
US.  public  taken  in  1970  for  the  oil  Indus- 
try   led    to    the    advertising   campaign. 

Without  going  Into  detail.  Shelby  Indicated 
that  the  poll  showed  the  general  public  had 
little  understanding  of  the  Industry  or  sym- 
pathy for  It. 

"I  guess  when  you  take  a  survey  you  And 
out  what  people  think  about  you,"  he  said 
The  survey  showed  the  need  for  an  "educa- 
tlonal "  campaign. 

TV  spots 

The  television  advertisements,  which  are 
scheduled  for  prime-time  evening  sliows  and 
weekend  sports  programs  and  news-Inter- 
view broadcasts,  were  produced  by  Leo 
Burnett  Co.  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

Shelby  said  he  particularly  likes  the 
"heartbeat"  commercial. 

This  advertisement  was  taped  In  Grlnnell 
Iowa  (pop.  8.402).  a  farmland  community 
55  miles  northeast  of  Des  Moines. 

The  ad  shows  some  of  the  uses  of  oil  and 
?as:  a  housewife  making  »  cup  of  coffee,  • 


doctor  with  a  hypodermic  needle  ("Doc 
Evans  may  never  stop  to  think  that  some  of 
his  medicines  begin  with  oil"),  a  grand- 
mother at  her  sewing  machine  and  lights 
glowing  In  comfortable  frame  houaee  along 
quiet,  tree-lined  streets. 

Shelby  was  asked  why  no  automobiles 
appear  In  this  ad,  since  nearly  half  the  petro- 
leum consumed  in  this  nation  Is  used  for 
gasoline. 

"I  think  people  are  pretty  used  to  the  fact" 
that  i>etroleum  Is  used  to  power  cars,  he 
said.  This  spot  was  designed  to  show  people 
In  their  homes  rather  than  outside,  he  said, 
although  consideration  had  been  given  to 
featuring  a  farmer  riding  his  tractor. 

(On  June  30,  In  a  unanimous  opinion,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  ruled 
that  an  ad  on  NBC-TV.  In  which  Standard 
on  Co.  (New  Jersey)  described  Its  Arctic 
Alaska  operations,  violated  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  because  the  ads,  In  effect,  con- 
stituted an  endorsement  of  the  contested 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  system.) 


Flattening  the  Enerct-Consumption 
Curve 

One  of  the  few  Nixon  Administration  of- 
ficials to  call  for  a  slowdown  In  U  S  energy 
consumption  Is  S  David  Freeman,  who  Is 
leaving  government  service. 

Freeman,  assistant  director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  director  of 
the  office's  energy  policy  staff,  said  he  worries 
about  the  way  this  nation  eats  up  Its  n.itural 
resources.  Privately  and  publicly.  Freeman 
has  suggested  ways  In  which  the  government 
could  seek  to  restrict  energy  consumption. 

He  also  has  been  Involved  In  devising  gov- 
ernment policies  that  seek  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  new  and  cleaner  sources  of 
energy. 

"I  think  there's  a  big  question  mark  about 
what  the  demand  (for  oil)  will  be  In  1980." 
he  said  In  an  Interview.  "If  we  really  got  seri- 
ous about  It.  we  could  cut  down  .  .  .,  flatten 
out  some  of  those  growth  curves" 

But.  he  said.  "It's  not  happening  yet.  .  .  . 
Were  hooked  on  the  stuff." 

(Projections  of  fxiture  US  demand  for  oil 
have  been  cited  by  proponent.s  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  as  a  Justification  for  developing 
North  Slop*  oil  ) 

"It  seems  to  me  almoet  Inevitable  that  one 
of  the.se  days  conKPstlon  I.s  going  to  cill  a 
halt  to  It.  It  makes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me  to  ban  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine  In   downtowns   of   major  cities  " 

Freeman  said  "there's  no  reason  that  I  can 
see  "  why  nt\  urban  automobile  needs  more 
than   100  horsepower. 

Yet.  he  said,  with  a  trace  of  Irony  In  his 
Tennessee  drawl,  congre.sslonal  adoption  of 
emission-control  standards  for  automobiles 
is  leading  to  more  consumption  of  gasoline, 
rather  than  le.-w— because  the  control  de- 
vices cause  a  10-  to  15-per  cent  Increase  In 
the  engine's  gasoline  consumption. 

On  the  subject  of  development  of  Al.iskan 
oil.  Freeman  said.  "The  (natural)  gas  Is  a 
more  pressing  need  for  the  national  economy 
than  the  oil.  It  may  be  that  the  strongest 
Justification  for  proceeding  with  the  mar- 
keting of  the  oil  is  the  need  for  the  gas." 

(North  Slope  natural  gas  Is  associated  with 
the  crude  oil  reserves,  and  the  gas  cannot  be 
brought  out  until   the  oil  Is  produced  ) 

"It's  a  cold  hard  fact  that  there's  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas."  Freeman  said  "It's  much 
more  acute  than  any  supply  problem  with 
oil" 

Asked  about  a  proposal  to  market  Alaskan 
oil  In  Japan  In  exchange  for  crude  oil  from 
other  sources.  Freeman  .said.  'I  have  some 
question  about  whether  that  makes  much 
sense  from  a  national  security  point  of  view." 
FYeeman.  44.  holds  degrees  In  law  (Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee)  and  civil  engineering 
(Georgia  Tech).  A  former  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  engineer,  he  served  from  1961  to 
1965    as    assistant   to    the   chairman   of   the 


Federal  Power  Commlselon  and  hae  been  at 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  since 
1967. 

Freeman  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Nlxon'8  proposal  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  to  coordinate  federal 
energy  policies. 

"The  energy  problems  have  reached  the 
point  where  you  need  an  agency  In  charge." 
he  said.  Until  the  government  establishes 
an  agency  to  look  after  energy  matters,  he 
said.  "I  think  we'll  kind  of  limp  along  with 
paste-together  solutions." 

Freeman  is  leaving  government  to  help 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  establish  a 
degree  program  In  energy  resources  develop- 
ment and  management.  He  exp>ects  to  remain 
based  In  Washington. 

Son   of   Sansinena 

In  a  much-publicized  attempt  to  gain  an 
exemption  to  the  Jones  Act,  Union  OU  Co. 
of  California  sought  approval  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  1970  to  use  the  oil  tanker 
Sansinena  to  transport  Alaskan  oil. 

The  Sansinena,  a  U.S. -built.  Llberlan-reg- 
Istered  vessel,  was  owned  by  Barracuda 
Tanker  Corp.  of  Bermuda,  a  firm  that  Peter 
M.  Planlgan,  assistant  to  the  President, 
helped  organize. 

The  Treasury  Department  granted  a  waiver 
In  March  1970  that  would  have  allowed  the 
vessel  to  be  used  In  U.S.  coastal  trade — an 
extraordinary  exemption  from  a  provision  of 
the  Jones  Act  (41  Stat.  988)  that  requires 
shipping  In  U.S.  coastal  trade  to  be  on  ves- 
sels built  and  registered  In  the  United  States. 

The  waiver  touched  off  a  political  con- 
troversy, and  the  Treasury  Department 
quickly  withdrew  the  exemption.  {See  Vol. 
2.  No.  11.  p.  542.) 

Union  Oil,  which  was  using  the  67,000- 
deadwelght-ton  vessel  under  l"ni,'-trrni 
charter,  recently  took  delivery  of  a  new, 
slmllar-slzed  vessel  buUt  in  the  United 
States  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  for  use  In 
the  Alaska  trade. 

Union  Oil  President  Fred  L.  Hartley  chris- 
tened the  new  tanker  the  Sansinena  11. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  POLLIES-XIJV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  orcjer  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez'  is  r*":- 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
never  imagined,  up  until  now.  how  cold 
and  calculating  a  Government  official 
can  be  I  had  never  imagined  how  callous 
and  disdainful  a  politician  might  become. 
And  I  have  been  around  public  life  for  a 
few  years.  I  have  knowTi  hard  and  ambi- 
tious men.  But  never  have  I  seen  such 
crass  disregard  for  the  very  institutions 
of  Government  as  I  now  see  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  have  never  imagined  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  even  care  about  the 
integrity  of  his  Department,  up  until 
now.  Yet  all  I  can  conclude  is  that  he 
honestly  does  not  care,  that  he  believes 
that  as  long  as  nobody  catches  Will  Wil- 
son stealing,  he  has  no  need  to  dispense 
of  that  man's  services,  no  matter  how 
inept  he  might  be,  no  matter  how  inat- 
tentive he  might  be,  no  matter  how  deep- 
ly involved  he  might  be  In  the  great 
Sharpstown  scandals.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral apparently  thinks  that  the  wise  po- 
litical thing  to  do  is  ignore  the  stench 
emanating  from  Wilson's  office,  and  not 
even  answer  questions  about  the  situa- 
tion, let  alone  show  any  concern  about  It. 
And  so  we  have  the  Attorney  General 
making  the  rounds  of  the  political  dln- 
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ners,  raising  fimds  for  the  forthcoming 
presidential  campaign,  and  getting  the 
machine  in  order  so  that  everything  will 
be  running  smoothly  when  he  takes  over 
a  few  weeks  or  months  hence.  And  so  we 
have  Will  Wilson,  carrying  on  business 
as  usual,  pursuing  his  financial  ambi- 
tions at  the  expense  of  doing  a  decent  job 
for  the  people,  even  if  he  is  capable  of 
that. 

But  I  am  here  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
Is  WTong.  He  carmot  ignore  the  fact  that 
Wilson  is  unfit;  he  cannot  disdain  to  an- 
swer questions;  he  cannot  forever  depend 
on  the  flash  of  public  relations  to  hide 
the  incredibly  absurd  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  granting  Frank 
Sharp  immunity,  and  ignoring  WUson's 
own  role  in  that  scandal.  He  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  short  political  rim,  but  if  he 
does,  that  success  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  respect  for  law  and  trust  in  the 
decent  administration  of  Justice.  Mit- 
chell might  never  have  to  answer  me,  and 
I  do  not  care  about  that;  but  sooner  or 
later,  he  who  today  undermines  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Justice  Department  will 
see  It  crumble  about  him.  That  is  the 
tragic  thing;  through  crassness,  care- 
lessness, calculation — whatever  it  may 
be — Wilson  and  Mitchell  are  destroying 
the  very  agency  they  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Shipley)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
citizens  have  lone  been  appalled  and 
angered  by  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  accorded  our  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  Communist  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  used 
methods  for  ti'eatment  of  Americans  that 
are  far  short  of  humane.  We  have  con- 
firmation of  what  has  been  a  great  con- 
cern for  us  as  Americans — that  our  men 
are  being  seriously  physically  and  men- 
tally mistreated.  North  Vietnam  denies 
accepted  standards  of  humanitarian 
treatment  for  prisoners  and  has  violated 
several  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Some  of  these  are: 

Refusing  to  identify,  the  prisoners  it 
holds  and  account  for  those  missing  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Torturing  prisoners  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

Failing  to  provide  an  adequate  diet. 

Failing  to  repatriate  the  seriously  sick 
and  wounded. 

Failing  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  prisoners  in  need  of  treatment. 

Escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  mal- 
treatment in  Vietcong  jungle  camps. 
Most  recent  evidence  about  those  impris- 
oned in  North  Vietnam  discloses  that 
many  have  been  tortured  by  being  de- 
prived of  sleep,  refused  food,  hung  from 
ceilings,  tied  with  ropes  imtil  they  de- 
veloped infected  scars  and  burned  with 
cigarettes.  At  least  one  had  his  finger- 
nails ripped  from  his  hands.  The  broken 
bones  of  another,  set  by  Communist  doc- 
tors and  still  in  a  cast,  were  rebroken 
by  guards. 


It  Is  difHcult  to  know  how  typical  these 
examples  may  be.  But,  regardless  of  the 
continuing  secrecy  in  certain  areas,  sub- 
stantial information  is  available  on  some 
prisons  and  the  basic  treatment  of  some 
prisoners. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the 
heartbreak  and  angxiish  relatives  and 
friends  are  suffering  from  not  knowing 
the  fate  of  a  loved  one.  The  wives  and 
families  of  a  number  of  these  heroic,  yet 
all-but-forgotten  men  live  in  my  State, 
and  the  letters  I  have  received  can  only 
be  described  as  heartening.  These  gal- 
lant wives,  children,  and  parents  are 
forced  to  wait  in  tormenting  helpless- 
ness for  months  on  end,  indeed,  some  of 
them  years,  knowing  that  a  loved  one  is 
a  prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese  but 
unable  to  learn  anything  about  his  con- 
dition or  to  communicate  with  him  in 
any  way.  Others  know  only  that  a  loved 
one  is  missing  and  can  only  hope  that 
if  he  is  a  captive  somewhere  in  North 
Vietnam,  he  is  not  ill  or  injured,  that  he 
is  not  being  tortured,  starved  or  other- 
wise abused. 

Regardless  of  one's  convictions  about 
the  war,  no  American  can  overlook  the 
blatant  inhumanity  reflected  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  carmot  imderstand 
the  reasoning  behind  the  mistreatment 
of  pri.soners.  Certainly,  it  can  only  serve 
to  unite  concerned  citizens  in  the  United 
States  in  condemnation  of  Hanoi's 
cruelty. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue — it  is  a 
humanitarian  issue  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  our  entire  Nation.  I  support  the 
administration  in  whatever  efforts  it 
makes  on  behalf  of  the  American  serv- 
icemen held  captive  in  North  Vietnam 
and  urge  that  these  efforts  be  continued 
and  increased.  Every  possible  step  should 
be  initiated  through  diplomatic,  military, 
and  any  other  channels  to  insure  that 
the  tenets  of  fair  and  humane  treatment 
are  accorded  to  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

If  there  Is  to  be  peace  in  this  world, 
it  must  begin  with  the  mutual  recogni- 
tion by  all  peoples  of  the  basic  rights  of 
mankind.  War  results  when  these  basic 
rights  are  violated  and  war  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  world  until  these 
basic  rights  are  restored  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  world. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  continue  my 
attempts  to  marshal  public  opinion 
against  Hanoi's  outrageous  and  brutal 
treatment  of  our  boys  in  North  Vietnam 
and  to  continue  to  assist  other  concerned 
individuals  In  their  efforts  to  press  for 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  situation  unparal- 
leled in  our  Nation  s  history. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  present  to  my  colleagues  the  eloquent 
presentation  on  "Foreign  Imports"  by 
State  Senator  John  F.  Parker  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  think  this  speech  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 


Foreign  Imposts  Speech  by  State  Sknato« 
John    P.    Pakkeb,    RcptrBLiCAN.    Taunton 

MiNORITT  LEADEB,  MASSACHUSETTS  SENATE 

There  Is  an  ancient  biblical  expression 
that  Bays,  "No  man  can  live  by  bread 
alone.  .  .  ." 

It  applies,  not  only  to  men  as  we  know 
them,  but  also  to  nations,  for  like  men,  no 
civilized  nation  can  live  by  bread  alone. 

As  Individuals,  we  need  a  mixture  of  things 
to  survive,  and  as  a  nation,  we  need  also  a 
mixture  of  things.  Our  Uves  cannot  be  all 
bread.  We  know  this,  and  tliat  is  why  we  eat 
vegetables,  meat,  fish,  cereals,  and  other 
foods.  A  nation  likewise  survives  economically 
and  materially  on  an  equal  mixture  of  things 
produced  In  that  nation  and  brought  in  from 
abroad. 

And  yet,  whenever  the  mixture  gets  too 
overbalanced — too  much  meat,  too  much 
fish,  too  much  bread — we  suffer,  for  our 
bodies  function  best  on  balanced  diets.  Our 
nation  also  can  function  best  on  a  bal- 
anced diet.  I  need  not  tell  you  ladles  pres- 
ent what  happens  when  diets  go  askew. 
Everybody  who  has  had  a  weight  problem  has 
been  told  that  they  are  taking  In  too  many 
sweets,  too  many  potatoes,  too  much  bread, 
and  on  It  goes.  If  you  want  to  survive,  you 
pay  attention  to  the  doctor  and  you  cut 
down.  If  not,  you  know  the  answer. 

Nations  are  no  different  than  people.  If  the 
Intake  Is  too  heavy  on  special  Items,  the  na- 
tion takes  on  excess  weight  of  products.  It 
functions  poorly,  economic  stress  sets  in.  It 
balloons  and  finally  explodes  and  collapses. 

The  trouble  with  America  today  Is  that 
its  diet  of  Imports  Is  too  rich.  It  Is  taking 
on  too  much  weight.  It  Is  beading  for  trouble 
and  needs  above  all  else  some  serious  eco- 
nomic weight  watching,  so  far  as  Imports  are 
concerned. 

And,  so,  we  meet  here  today  In  this  fine 
motel  In  Andover,  Massachusetts,  one  of 
thousands  of  like  motels,  products  of  Ameri- 
can Initiative  and  energy.  It  Is  summertime, 
the  beautiful  month  of  August,  the  very 
height  of  vacatlontlme  In  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  summertime  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  For  most  people  we 
know,  middle-class  American  working  people, 
summertime  means  vacatlontlme — 

In  the  mountains,  maybe. 

Or  a  trip  across  the  land. 

Or  beside  some  lake,  stream  or  oceanfront. 

For  many  people,  vacatlontlme  means  stay- 
ing at  home  and  relaxing,  free  for  a  time  of 
the  responsibilities  of  work,  free  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  the  rest  of  the  year  requires. 

At  vacatlontlme,  we  are  free  for  awhile  to 
be  aware  of  what  we  want  to  be  aware,  and 
free   to   Ignore   what   we   wish   to   Ignore. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  vacations  end  and  we 
have  to  assume  the  responslbUlUes  of  work. 
These  responsibilities  extend  to  feeding  and 
clothing  our  families,  perhaps  buying  a  home, 
purchasing  goods,  saving  again  for  vacations, 
a  few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  putting  money 
aside  for  college  for  the  youngsters. 

In  other  words,  when  we  return  from  vaca- 
tion to  our  workaday  world,  we  must  shed 
the  atmosphere  of  vacatlontlme,  since  obvi- 
ously we  would  get  little  or  nothing  accom- 
plished. 

As  I  came  in  here  today  over  massive 
Routes  495  and  93,  I  was  caught  up  In  the 
tremendous  flow  of  vacation  travelers  going 
north  for  the  open  spaces  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine  and  l>eyond.  Automobiles  packed 
with  people,  trailers,  license  plates  from 
every  state  In  the  union,  happy  American 
faces,  s{>eedlng  along  to  their  destinations, 
eager  to  eat  up  every  minute  of  their  vaca- 
tions, forgetting  for  the  moment  that  Job 
back  home,  happy  to  get  away  from  the 
tedium  of  work,  but  hopefully  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  their  Jobs  will  be  there  when 
they  get  back. 

Not  only  coming  along  the  expressway  this 
morning,  but  also  on  visits  to  the  beaches, 
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reaorts,  and  other  pUccs  whete  vacattoners 
gather,  I  feel  the  almost  cavalier  attitude  to- 
ward something  that  la  throwing  America's 
economic  diet  Into  a  cocked  bat.  For  the 
AnMrlcan  worktngman  Is  buying  foreign  cars 
as  never  before,  Japanese  radios  and  cameras. 
Spanish  and  Italian  shoes.  Hong  Kong  suits, 
English  blcyclea,  French  tooth  paste.  Swiss 
watches,  and  what  have  you — and  despite 
that,  he  expects  his  Job  back  when  he  gets 
home  from  vacation. 

bo,  whether  or  not  we  are  on  vacation 
retreating  from  our  workaday  lives,  we  can- 
itot  afford  to  retreat  from  or  ignore  the  in- 
credible phenomena  of  the  pa:>t  20  years  so 
far  as  Imports  Into  America  ore  concerned. 
It  Is  an  IncreAslngly  serious  problem,  this 
expanding  glut  of  foreign-produced  goods 
pouring  freely  across  our  shores. 

And  I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of  an 
unconcerned  army  of  American  consumers 
who  SDAtch  up  these  foreign  goods  in  ever- 
Increaalng  numbers,  bllaafully  unaware  of 
the  growth  of  another  army  across  the  land. 

An  army  of  unemployed  Ajnericans.  An 
army  which,  in  many  cases,  owes  Its  existence 
to  the  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  Importii 
Into  the  United  States. 

As  Amsrlcans.  we  seem  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  economics  of  imports  Is  the  eco- 
nomics of  people. 

As  Americans,  we  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
as  of  today,  we  have  almost  6  million  per- 
sons unemployed  In  America,  a  substantial 
number  of  whom  lost  their  Jobs  because  of 
the  unchecked  Influx  of  Imported  products 
Into  this  country. 

That  Is  the  economics  of   the  people. 

As  Americans,  we  aeem  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  over  3  million  Jobs  had  been  lost  to 
foreign  imports  by  the  end  of  1969,  and  that 
current  projections  Indicate  that  5  million 
Jobs  will  have  been  lost  by  1980. 

That,  too.  Is  the  economics  of  the  people. 

So  the  question  arises — why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  these  figures? 

Why  do  we  place  the  problems  of  foreign 
Imports  at  the  bottom  of  our  economic  con- 
cerns? 

The  first  reason,  X  think,  is  a  very  simple 
one. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  foreign  Im- 
p>orts  seem  to  cost  less  than  their  American 
coiuiterparts. 

Never  mind  that  the  quality  of  Imported 
goods  Is  often  markedly  inferior  to  domes- 
tically produced  goods. 

Never  mind  the  number  of  American  Jobs 
that  are  wiped  out  with  every  new  import 
agreement. 

Foreign  goods  cost  less — and  that's  it! 

Never  mind  that  I  am  demanding  $7.00  an 
hour  for  my  efforts  as  an  American  working 
man;  If  I  can  buy  something  that  some  for- 
eign worker  produced  for  35  cents  an  hour, 
I'm  buying  It.  In  America  today,  that's  the 
attitude. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  Is  simply  ex- 
plained— and  a  lot  more  to  the  point. 

The  American  Jobs  which  go  unfilled  be- 
cause of  Imports  means  a  growing  number  of 
American  consumers  who  are  unable  to  con- 
sume. 

And  that  applies  to  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  as  well  as  American  goods. 

In  other  words,  wo  are  diminishing — or 
eliminating  outright — the  buying  f>ower  of 
our  citizens. 

The  power  to  buy  anything. 

And  that  economic  fact  of  life  has  some 
pretty  far-reaching  Implications,  because  the 
strength  and  very  existence  of  the  American 
economy  rest  squarely  on  buying  power.  Un- 
employed people  don't  buy  much  other  than 
the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

When  you  weaken  buying  pwjwer.  Industry 
suffers  and  very  often  must  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Labor  suffers,  for  If  the  doora  of  the  fac- 
tory are  closed,  where  do  you  go? 


Communities  and  States  suffer.  People 
cannot  pay  real  estate  taxes  which  affect 
communities,  they  cannot  earn  enough  to 
pay  income  taxes  and  the  state  suffers,  and 
if  there  are  no  Industries,  there  are  no  corpo- 
ration taxes. 

The  Federal  government  suffers  because 
its  tax  base  Is  eroding.  Instead  of  providing 
moneys  to  stimulate  the  economy.  It  finds 
Itself  having  to  subsidize  a  sharply  Increased 
number  of  former  taxpayers. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to 
become  wards  of  society. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to 
become  recipients  of  welfare. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to  be 
forced  to  use  up  their  urtemployment  beue- 
fiis  and  unemployment  compensation. 

And  former  taxpayers  who,  in  fact,  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  their  incomes 
and  their  standard  of  living  would  improve 
as  the  American  gross  national  product  and 
standard  of  living  Improved. 

Man,  what  a  cruel  awakening! 

What  a  cruel  awakening  to  find  that 
neither  they,  as  Individuals,  nor  their  com- 
panies, nor  their  unions,  have  any  power  to 
turn  things  around  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  protect  the  goods  which  they  pro- 
dvice  from  being  swallowed  up  In  an  ocean 
of  freely  Imported  goods. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  second  reason.  The 
Federal  Government  and  our  Congress  con- 
tinues to  exercise  Its  policy  of  "Indifferent 
Neglect"  toward  the  whole  problem  of  un- 
restricted foreign  Imports. 

The  United  States,  which  almost  single- 
handedly,  rebuilt  the  economies  and  pro- 
duction of  the  war-ravaged  nations  of  the 
world,  refuses  to  extend  similar  assistance  to 
American  industries  tmd  American  workers 
suffering  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Unfair  competition.  I  say.  because  the  very 
nations  which  we  rescued  have  turned 
arotind  and  set  up  a  whole  series  of  insur- 
mountable hurdles  to  trade. 

They  have  set  quota  restrictions.  Import 
levies,  so-ealled  "equalization  taxes.''  and 
unequal  dollar  exchange  rates. 

They  are  glvlt^;  \is  the  business  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  We.  In  turn,  provide  virtually  no 
protection  to  foreign  Importation. 

And  the  result  Is  Just  what  you  would  ex- 
pect— a  flood-tide  of  foreign  goods  that 
threatens  the  American  economy  at  home 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Market. 

The  government  up  to  this  point  has  done 
little  to  stem  the  tide  of  Imports,  but  encour- 
ages through  Its  Inaction,  the  flight  of  giant 
American  corporations  abroad. 

The  runaway  American  plants  who  close 
down  production  at  home,  lay  off  their  work- 
ers and  open  up  operations  overseas  where 
they  can  pay  subsistence  wages  In  Europe 
and  slave  wages  In  Asia,  turn  around  and  sell 
their  products  In  America,  cutting  sharply 
below  prices  of  goods  produced  by  American 
workers. 

And  tlie  American  worker  suckers  himself 
Into  the  whole  mess  by  eagerly  buying  every- 
tiung  In  sight  based  upon  price  alone.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  ovitlets  for  foreign-pro- 
duced goods  are  the  low  Income  areas  where 
huge  market  outlets  and  stores  sell  every- 
thing Imaginable  to  factory-worker  Amerl- 
can."*  A  trip  through  a  shopping  center  In 
mlddle-lncotne  America  will  find  the  parking 
lot  filled  with  foreign  cars  and  the  shopping 
bags  filled  with  foreign  merchandi.se.  And 
then  the  working  man  complains  he  has  no 
Job  or  is  on  short  time.  Price  blinds  him  to 
the  re-alities  of  life  and  economic*. 

It  is  not  only  the  working  man  who  has 
become  caught  up  In  foreign  imports.  It  is 
almost  everybody  all  the  way  up  to  the  poli- 
ticians. The  rich  are  buying  their  boats  In 
Holland  or  Sweden.  Tlie  Union  member  loves 
Italian  shoes  and  doesn't  feel  aishamed  to  be 


driving  a  foreign  car.  Even  politicians  are 
Involved.  Years  ago,  every  politician  I  know 
would  wear  nothing  but  a  union-made  suit 
or  sports  coat.  He  made  sure  he  drove  an 
American  made  car.  He  made  an  Issue  of  his 
unlon-worklngman  orientation.  Now,  they 
are  like  everybody  else.  They  boast  about 
their  Datsuns,  Toyotas  and  Volkswagens. 
They  park  them  in  the  State  House  parking 
lot  and  tell  about  their  performance  to  fel- 
low legislators.  They  feel  no  guilt  in  their 
Hong  Kong  suits,  nor  do  they  fear  any  re- 
taliation from  Unions,  who  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  They  profess  concern  for  the 
unemployed  and  legislate  to  help  them — 
and  campaign  in  a  Volkswagen  or  a  Toyota. 
Times  surely  have  changed  since  we  cried. 
"Buy  American".  Uy,  how  old  fashioned  that 
phrase  has  become! 

Imports  of  electronic  products  and  com- 
ponents has  increased  328'"p  since  1964.  Is  It 
any  wonder  Route  138  la  a  disaster  area? 
Footwear  Imports  have  Increased  311%  since 
1964.  Is  It  any  wonder  there  are  only  two 
shoe  factories  left  In  Brockton?  Hardware 
imports  have  Increased  30fl%  In  seven  years. 
What  has  this  done  to  some  of  our  shops  and 
foundries?  Leather  goods  Imports  have  in- 
creased 183''^  in  seven  years.  This  means 
ladles  pocketbooks,  suits,  belts,  baseball 
gloves,  etc.  It  has  practically  killed  the 
leather  business  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  companies  and  fcx'elgn  nations 
have  literally  dtmiped  their  goods  on  the 
American  market,  endangering  every  facet 
of  American  industry.  United  States  Imports 
of  automobiles  rose  to  1,847.000  in  1969,  a 
237';.  increase  over  1964. 

In  the  area  of  automotlvee.  textiles,  steel, 
electronic  equipment,  television,  radios, 
shoes,  etc.,  the  trade  balance,  VS.  foreign  is 
now  listed  at  a  6  billion  dollar  deficit. 

Foreign  Imports  are  not  Just  nibbling  at 
the  American  market.  They  are  gobbling  huge 
slices  of  It.  Kids  ride  up  to  my  bouse  on 
Honda  naotorcyclea  and  tell  me  they  can't 
find  a  Job.  Veterans  Just  out  of  the  service 
are  as  infected  as  anyone  else.  They  buy 
foreign  whenever  they  can.  "But  foreign" 
has  replaced  "Buy  American"  and  It's  get- 
ting more  serious  every  day. 

Japan  alone  is  making  Inroads  Into  United 
States  consumers  that  Is  beyond  belief.  26 '« 
of  the  United  States  television  market  Is  now 
Japanese;  50 ''i  of  the  American  motorcycle 
registrations  are  Honda;  90%  of  the  white 
shirts  sold  here  are  made  in  Japan;  50%  of 
the  fabric  for  American  suits  Is  made  In 
Japan;  a  300%  Increase  in  Toyota  and  Datsun 
cars  has  left  the  American  auto  dealer  on 
his  heels. 

Japan  will  sell  two  billion  dollars  more 
goods  this  year  to  the  United  States  than  it 
will  buy  from  this  country.  While  nearly  90% 
of  Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  products,  about  70%  of  the 
items  Japan  buys  from  this  country  are  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  products.  Take 
note  of  that. 

And  yet,  Japan  maintains  Import  quotas 
on  at  least  120  categories.  In  other  word.s. 
It  Is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  sell 
certain  finished  products  to  Japan.  As  a 
comparison.  Japan's  duty  on  lmp>orted  cars 
is  10%,  compared  with  3.5  on  foreign  cars 
entering  the  United  States  market.  On  top 
of  this,  retailers  of  American  carj  In  Japan 
must  pay  commodity  taxes  ranging  from 
15';,  to  40 'r.  So  what  do  we  do?  Oive  up. 

So  we  stand,  this  week  In  August,  with  an 
awesome  array  of  figures.  Imports  versus 
exports.  The  government  reported  that  Amer- 
icans spent  $374  million  dollars  more  for 
Imports  than  the  economy  earned  from  ex- 
I>orts  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  We  mag  go  oiver  a  bilUtm  dollar*  before 
the  year  ia  out.  It  i*  impostible  to  maintain 
that  ratio  and  hare  a  solid  economy  and 
everybody  knows  it. 
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The  terrible  crush  of  all  this  has  adversely 
affected  New  England  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  649  textile  mills  have 
closed  In  the  last  few  years,  with  33  of  these 
In  New  England  alone.  From  1962  to  the 
present,  115  shoe  plants  have  closed  down 
as  imports  skyrocketed  to  236  million  pairs 
of  shoes. 

My  good  friend.  Congressman  James  Burke 
of  Milton,  in  a  speech  before  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  C.I.O.,  declared  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Korean  War,  the 
United  States  has  registered  two  successive 
months  of  trading  deficits.  He  further  stated 
that  the  free  trade  lobby  was  the  most 
powerful  In  Washington  and  that  their  ef- 
forts to  open  wide  the  doors  for  imports 
has  resulted  in  frightful  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  nation's  industrial  sectors. 

Congressman  Burke  further  stated  that 
the  United  States  Congress  should  create  a 
policy  of  balance  on  imports  and  exports 
and  substitute  orderly  growth  for  runaway 
flooding.  "Nothing  short  of  an  across-the- 
board  review  of  this  nation's  foreign  trade 
policies  can  guarantee  full  employment  for 
the  people  of  this  nation,"  said  Burke.  "We 
must  get  off  the  disastrous  course  of  the 
last  20  years  or  foreign  imports  will  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  home  and  the  American 
worker  will  be  forced  to  suljslst  off  the 
crumbs  of  employment,  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  worse  still,  public  welfare." 

There  is  a  new  book  on  the  best  seller 
list.  It  Is  called  the  "Oreenlng  of  America". 
It  is  a  fine  book  and  all  should  read  It.  On 
the  import  front,  someone  should  put  to- 
gether all  the  facts  of  foreign  Imports  as 
they  apply  to  America  and  the  percentage 
escalation  of  those  Imports  and  then  write 
a  book  entitled  the  "Swamping  of  America". 

When  I  started  to  write  this  speech  some 
few  days  ago.  I  was  not  aware  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  on  the  national  level 
to  hold  the  line  and  turn  back  the  tide.  You 
know,  as  well  as  I.  that  President  Nixon  this 
past  week  took  a  dramatically  bold  step  In 
his  price  and  wage  freeze  which  goes  into 
effect  for  the  next  90  days. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  details 
of  that  far-reaching  decision  by  President 
Nixon.  It  is  all  in  the  papers  for  you  to  read. 
However,  one  point  you  will  note,  and  it  ties 
In  with  what  I  have  to  say.  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  Imposed  a  ic;  extra  tax  on  imports 
of  foreign  goods.  He  hopes  through  this 
method  to  slow  down  the  incredible  fiow  of 
goods  Into  this  country. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Import  tax 
Is  a  temporary  action — not  directed  at  any 
other  country,  but  an  action  to  make  certain 
that  American  products  will  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage  becau.se  of  unfair  exchange 
rates.  When  the  unfair  treatment  is  ended, 
the  President  said  the  tax  will  end.  Through 
this  method,  the  President  hoped  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  labor  will  be  more  competi- 
tive and  the  unfair  edge  that  some  of  our 
foreign  competition  has  had,  might  be  re- 
moved. 

The  President  further  said  that  the  time 
liiis  come  for  exchange  rates  to  be  set 
.stralglu  and  major  nations  must  compete  as 
equals,  and  that  the  United  States  cannot 
cr>mpele  any  longer  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind Its  back. 

How  much  long-term  effect  It  will  have, 
I  cannot  say  for  sure.  All  I  know  is  that 
there  Is  a  Fllene's  basement  rush  to  buy 
fcrelgn  cars,  diamonds,  French  wines,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  stockpiled  in 
this  country  and  thus  not  subject  to  the 
new  tax  surcharge.  I  might  add,  the  stock- 
piles of  foreign  merchandise  are  tremendous, 
so  what  effect  the  price  freeze  and  10'; 
-surcharge  will  have  over  the  next  90  days  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Other  than  President  Nixon's  bold  step  to 
hold  the  line.  Congress  has  done  little  to 
balance  Imports  and  exports.  Here  in  my 
hand  I  hold  a  report  of  the  Congressional 


Committee  on  Ways  arvd  Means  background 
material  on  selected  trade  legislation.  It  Is 
filled  with  the  story  of  the  agony  of  American 
business.  I  suggest  you  read  it.  then  get 
on  the  line  to  your  Congressman. 

Typically,  House   Resolve   17481   reads: 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  markets  for 
certain  leather  goods,  particularly  footwear 
and  personal  Items  of  leather  In  the  United 
States  have  been  disrupted  by  the  large  and 

Increased  volumes  of  foreign  imports ", 

and  on  It  goes,  pleading  for  quota  restrictions 
and  other  proposals. 

While  these  bills  and  many  others  lan- 
guish In  Congress,  the  flood-tide  continues 
by  land,  sea,  and  air.  and  Americans  con- 
tinue to  lose  their  Jobs. 

Despite  these  bills,  Government  still  main- 
tains its  vacation-time  attitude — all  year 
round. 

This  attitude  is  creating  permanent  vaca- 
tions for  employers,  for  employes,  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  who  find  themselves  cut 
off  from  the  mainstream  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  once  full-time  Jobs  of  many  Ameri- 
cans have  become  full-time  vacations: 

Vacations  without  benefits 

Vacations  with  no  pay 

Vacations  of  frustration  and  aggravation, 
and 

Vacations  with  no  future. 

All  this  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
should  tear  down  the  msujhlnery  of  trade, 
close  our  ports,  and  retreat  behind  impen- 
etrable walls  of  tariff  restrictions.  It  means 
we  must  re-cast  our  economic  philosophies 
and  mold  them  into  1971  thinking  and  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist. 

Unless  we  do  this,  and  wake  up  to  what 
is  going  on — who  knows,  this  nation  and  its 
people  might  well  have  to  live  on  bread 
alone.  It  is  that  serious! 


VIOLENCE  FEARED  AT  PANAMA 
DURING  MAMMOTH  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS ON  OCTOBER   11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often 
been  observed  by  students  of  history  that 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
they  occur.  The  truth  of  this  saying  has 
been  repeatedly  illustrated  during  recent 
years  in  the  Caribbean  where  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  has  become  a  prime  objective 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  that  stra- 
tegic area. 

October  11,  1971,  will  be  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  1968  coup  d'etat  that 
overthrew  the  constitutional  government 
of  Panama.  The  present  revolutionary 
government  there  plans  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  mammoth  demonstrations. 
Reports  from  the  isthmus  are  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Reds  are  planning  violence  that 
could  exceed  that  of  January  1964  and 
that  many  innocent  persons  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  could  be  injured  and 
possibly  killed.  A  great  fear  on  the  isth- 
mus is  that  "rum  fortified"  celebrators, 
already  whipped  into  a  frenzy  of  hatred 
by  the  revolutionary  government  and  its 
controlled  press  against  the  United 
States  and  Panama  Canal  authorities, 
will  be  impossible  to  combat. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  such  danger, 
even  our  own  Department  of  State  in  its 
September  1971  memorandum  on  "Back- 
ground on  Panama  Canal  Treaty  Nego- 
tiations" has  admitted  that  the — 


Renewal  of  violence  In  Panama,  possibly 
more  extensive  than  experienced  in  1964, 
might  be  unavoidable  If  the  treaty  objectives 
considered  by  the  Panamanian  people  to  be 
reasonable  and  Just  are  not  substantially 
achieved. 

Thus,  again  our  State  Department  is 
showing  abject  cowardice  in  dealing  with 
the  Panama  Canal  situation.  Moreover, 
during  recent  years  that  Department  has 
uniformly  sought  through  weakness  and 
shabby  sentimentalism  to  betray  the  in- 
dispensable interests  of  the  United  States 
at  Panama;  and  it  has  followed  policies 
not  only  detrimental  to  our  Government 
but  also  helpful  to  powers  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stage  is  set  at  Pan- 
ama for  another  act  in  the  drama  of  the 
isthmus.  The  situation  is  so  acute  that 
our  authorities  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  lives  of  our  citizens  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  but  also  the 
Canal  itself.  The  people  of  our  country 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  a  Suez  situa- 
tion at  the  vital  Panama  Canal. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  CALLS  FOR  NEW 
INITIATIVES  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POLICY,  REMOVAL  OF  TRADE 
BARRIERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  <Mr. 
BoGGS)  issued  a  statement  calling  upon 
President  Nixon  to  propose  new  initia- 
tives in  foreign  trade  policy  aimed  at 
reducing  trade  barriers.  The  majority 
leader  rightly  points  out  that  the  cur- 
rent 10-percent  surcharge  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible,  and  further 
protectionist  measures  avoided,  if  such 
Initiatives  are  to  be  successful. 

The    majority    leader's    statement    is 
timely  and  constructive,  and  I  commend 
it   to   my   colleagues   and   to   President 
Nixon : 
Statement    of    Representative    Hale   Bogcs 

With  the  completion  today  of  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank,  the  opportunity  exists  for  ma- 
jor, constructive  steps  to  reform  the  world 
trade  and  payments  system. 

Such  initiatives  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  President's  new  economic 
policy  of  August  15th  and  to  avoid  its  pit- 
falls. 

The  choice  we  face  is  clear:  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  system  so  laboriously  con- 
structed since  World  War  II  or  revltallza- 
tlon  and  reform  In  the  interest  of  expand- 
ing world  and  trade  and  Investment  and 
achieving  higher  standards  of  living  for  all. 

1  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Initial 
pliase  of  currency  realignment  will  be  com- 
pleted successfully  no  later  than  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year.  This  will  require  com- 
promise and  adjustment  on  all  sides,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  U.S. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  the  pro{)o8al  advanced  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin, that  the  United  States  undertake  some 
moderate  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  gold  as  evidence  of  our  good  faith.  It 
should  be  understood  that  such  a  step  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  will  re-open 
the  gold  window  or  that  the  position  of  gold 
In  the  international  financial  system  will  be 
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restored.  Tbat  l«su«  should  b«  resolved  us 
part  of  the  longer  term  reform  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  on  which  negottft- 
tlona  could  begin  as  soon  as  the  short  term 
steps  for  currency  reallgumeat  have  been 
agreed  up)on. 

Major  Issues  of  trade  relations  remain  un- 
resolved. I  am  pleased  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  apparently  changed  its  mind  about 
Including  elimination  of  trade  restrictions 
against  U.  S.  exports  as  part  of  Its  short  term 
package  of  currency  realignment  and  reform. 

The  proper  way  to  deal  with  trade  issues 
Is  by  undertaking  a  ma)or,  multilateral  nego- 
tiation under  the  aegis  of  OATT.  I  call  upon 
President  Nixon  to  undertake  the  necessary 
preparation  and  prior  consultation  that  will 
permit  him  to  propose  to  the  Congress  a  new 
trade  policy  package.  Including  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation,  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  session  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

This  is  the  time  for  initiatives  equal  in 
boldness  and  imagination  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  announced  on  August  15th.  Half 
way  measures  will  not  do.  I  am  sure  the  re- 
siKtnse  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  such  an 
initiative  will  be  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

To  nuUce  such  an  initiative  credible,  the 
President  must  remove  the  Import  surcharge 
as  soon  as  agreement  Is  reached  on  the  gen- 
eral rviles  for  currency  realignment.  This 
should  be  about  the  middle  of  November  on 
the  present  timetable,  and  It  would  be  a 
happy  event  If  it  coincided  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  phase  two  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy.  Secondly,  the  President  should 
avoid  any  further  restrictive  measures  in  the 
field  of  trade  In  order  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  prejudicing  currency  measures 
which  are  forthcoming  as  well  as  the  longer 
term  initiatives  In  trade  liberalization  and 
cooperation  which  I  have  proposed. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  OF  LOUISIANA 
HONOR  UKLE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Pulton)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak, 
er,  our  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Boccs)  was  honored  recently  in  New 
Orleans  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Louisiana. 

The  featured  spealcer  for  that  occasion 
was  one  of  our  colleagues  from  a  neigh- 
boring State,  Congressman  Bill  Alex- 
ander of  Arkansas. 

Congressman  Alexander  spoke  of  the 
role  yoimg  people  can  play  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  of  our  majority  leader, 
an  individual  who  has  never  lost  a  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  for  public  service. 

The  speech  follows : 

Speech  by  Rsprzsintative  Bii  l  Alexander 
Honoring  Hale  B<jt;<;.s 
1968  was  my  maiden  voyage  on  the  political 
seas.  I  have  now  completed  one  term  in  Con- 
gress and  am  In  the  midst  of  the  first  session 
of  my  second  term.  What  a  privilege  It  is  for 
a  newcomer  in  politics  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  participating  In  honoring  our  ma- 
jority leaider  thU  evening! 

Having  been  elected  to  .serve  my  people  as 
their  national  representative  is  indeed  a 
rare  privilege.  This  is  enhanced  only  with 
the  additional  pleasure  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  the  great  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

Next  to  the  experience  of  service  to  my 
people,  the  personal  association  with  such 
national  leaders  aa  Hale  Boggs  is  the  great- 
est reward  public  service  has  to  offer. 

The  man  we  honor  tonight  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  IMO.  His  first  years  In  service 
to  our  Nation  were  tempered  in  the  cauldron 
of  triumph  and  tragedy.  He  was  weaned  In 


politics  during  the  war  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

Thoee  were  the  years  when  the  very  fabric 
of  the  civilized  world  wms  threatened  by  a 
war  spawned  of  the  tyranny  and  faacliun. 

What  a  time  to  begin  the  long  journey 
that  led  this  man  to  political  leadership! 
The  people  of  our  Nation  were  united  In  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  human  sacrifices  were 
great.  The  men  and  women  who  led  this  Na- 
tion were  strengthened  by  that  struggle  as 
our  Nation  entered  a  new  era  with  a  broader 
view  of  humanity  and  responslbiUty. 

During  the  post-war  era.  that  young  Con- 
gressman saw  many  changes  in  and  out  of 
Government.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  bu- 
reancracy. 

This  Nation  and  its  leaders  saw  the  demise 
of  American  isolationism  as  a  foreign  policy. 
All  of  America  learned  that  we  could  not 
build  a  wall  around  this  Nation  and  survive. 
Hale  Boggs  saw  both  the  CAuae  and  effect 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  He  witnessed  the  for- 
mulation of  NATO.  Aa  a  Member  of  Congress, 
he  and  this  Nation  learned  about  a  new  kind 
of  cold  war.  and  a  doctrine  called  "contain- 
ment." 

The  man  whom  we  honor  tonight  saw  a 
world  that  was  changing,  and  though  it  was 
not  apparent  to  all,  he  foresaw  that  the 
United  States  was  changing  even  more  rapid- 
ly than  Us  foreign  neighbors. 

We  suddenly  found  a  Nation  where  more 
than  70  ,  of  the  people  lived  on  less  than 
\".  of  the  land.  He  saw  our  citizens  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  leave  the  rural  areas 
of  this  great  country  to  seek  a  better  life  In 
the  cities  most  under-educated  and  ill 
equipped  to  live  In  urban  society.  Hale  Boggs 
has  helped  prevent  the  problems  of  the  cities 
from  growing  Into  a  national  nightmare. 

As  the  decade  of  the  1950"s  grew  old  and 
the  1960"3  rolled  onto  the  horizon,  there  de- 
veloped what  we  have  come  to  know  as  "new 
politics".  Individual  rights  emerged  as  the 
single  most  Important  political  Issue.  The 
men  charged  witli  the  responslbUlty  of  lead- 
ing this  Nation  through  the  social  revolution 
of  the  19fi0's — Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son—  were  gifted  with  a  super  sense  of  sen- 
sitivity. 

Tliey  often  relied  In  the  Congress  on  men 
who  possessed  this  same  quality — men  like 
Hale  Boggs. 

A  majority  leader  mtist  pos-sess  an  extra 
quality  of  human  awareness.  Without  It.  he 
could  not  detect  the  under-currents  run- 
ning through  the  Nation  and  therefore, 
through  the  Congress.  He  must  know  when 
to  be  firm,  as  he  must  recognize  the  need 
for  compromise.  He  muiit  deal  with  the  ag- 
gressive freshman  as  well  as  the  entrenched 
octogenarian.  He  must  have  a  feel  for  hl.s- 
tory  In  order  for  this  Nation  to  benefit  from 
tlse  mistakes  of  the  past. 

lu  1968,  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  Platform  Committee.  Hale 
Boggs  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  time  had  come  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  to  the  youth  of  America. 

Two  years  later,  during  my  first  term  In 
Congress,  when  the  defenslveness  of  older 
Members  reached  Its  highest  peak.  Hale  Boggs 
led  the  battle  for  legislative  reform  which 
now  gives  younger  Members  more  authority 
and  more  responsibility  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
His  efforts  ended  the  secret  vote  which,  trans- 
lated Into  meaningful  terms,  means  that 
any  congressional  commitment  may  now  be 
voted  upon  in  the  Congress. 

Hale  Bogga  has  always  preached  "unltv". 
For  our  party's  representatives  la  the  Con- 
gress are  not  peas  in  a  pod. 

Sparky  Matsunaga  in  his  seconding  speech 
for  Hale  Boggs,  summed  It  up  effectively: 

"We  have  regional,  economic,  ideological 
and  personal  dltferencea.  This  diversity  Is  the 
true  strength  of  our  Party.  But  for  us  to  bo 
effective — and  to  serve  our  people — we  must 
develop  a  consensus.   We  must,  out  of  this 


combination  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
separate  and  distinct  individuals,  conatruct 
a  working  majority." 

In  selecting  its  majority  leader,  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  cboae  a  man  who  understands 
tmlty  and  minority,  for  Hale  Bogga  repre- 
sents the  Nation's  oldest  minority— the 
South. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  October  4, 1  was  forced  to  leave 
the  floor  shortly  before  6  p.m.  because 
of  a  previous  commitment.  It  was  not 
possible  to  foresee  that  the  House  would 
stay  in  session  imtll  10:06  pjn.,  based  on 
the  announced  schedule  of  House  Reso- 
lution 596,  plus  14  noncontroversial  bills 
brought  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Nevertheless.  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
the  three  rollcalls  that  came  up  after  I 
left.  I  would  like  to  announce  that  If  I 
had  been  present  on  roll  No.  284,  ¥LR. 
9961,  relating  to  providing  temporary  in- 
surance for  members  accounts  of  certain 
Federal  credit  unions.  I  wotild  have 
voted  yea.  On  roll  No.  285,  H.R.  8083.  re- 
lating to  Improvement  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers  career  program,  which  was 
paivsed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  if  present 
I  would  have  voted  yea. 

Following  Uiis,  action  was  taken  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8866.  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments,  on  roll  No.  287. 
If  present.  I  would  have  voted  yea. 


TAX     BILL:      BUSINESS     BONANZA 
PEANUTS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Dulskh  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  HJl.  10947. 

I  strongly  supported  President  Nixon 
when  he  invoked  the  wage  and  price 
freeze  in  August  under  the  authority 
given  him  by  Congress  last  year  under 
leglslaUon  which  I  favored. 

Inflation  had  become  so  rampant  im- 
der  his  old  policy  that  I  was  pleased 
when  the  administration  took  some  posi- 
tive steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  was  hopeful  that  when  the  tax  phase 
of  the  new  economic  plan  emerged  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it 
would  be  of  some  help  to  the  middle 
working  class.  These  are  the  ever-ne- 
glected people  In  tax  legislation,  despite 
the  fact  that  these  people  pay  almost  68 
percent  of  the  income  tax  revenues. 

Having  carefully  studied  our  tax  laws. 
I  regret  to  find  that  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
10947.  gives  only  a  pittance  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  while  providing  another 
bucket  of  bonanzas  for  big  business.  Of 
course,  this  should  not  be  surprising. 
Indeed.  It  is  par  for  the  course  for  this 
administration  which  has  favored  big 
business  consistently  since  It  took  office 
in  1969. 

BBNEFITS    ARX    MINIMAL 

It  is  true  that  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides some  slight  gains  for  the  individual 
taxpayer,  but  close  analysis  shows  that 
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these  gains  really  will  mean  very  little 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

As  an  example,  an  average  taxpayer 
earning  $9,000  per  year  with  three  de- 
pendents will  receive  a  tax  break  of  only 
about  $24  in  1972.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  paltry  7  cents  per  day. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  so-called  tax  break 
for  the  Individual  taxpayer  with  three 
dependents  would  be  only  7  cents  a  day 
in  1972. 

There  Ls  much  being  said  about  the 
great  help  that  will  result  from  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles,  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  only  short  term. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  when  this 
automobile  excise  tax  is  repealed  and 
the  wage-price  freeze  Is  lifted,  the  price 
of  automobiles  will  be  Increased  to  make 
up  the  difference  so  that  future  auto- 
mobile piu-chasers  will  gain  nothing 
from  it. 

REASON    FOR    SUSPICION 

I  am  most  suspicious  of  this  bill  be- 
cause It  has  a  flavor  of  misguided  legis- 
lation which  is  being  pressured  through 
Congress  once  again.  I  recall  the  bill  to 
help  stockholders  of  the  Du  Pont  Corp. 
This  was  publicized  as  intended  to  bail 
out  the  average  taxpayers  who  owned  a 
few  shares  of  Du  Pont  stock.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  the  bill  really  provided  a 
huge  tax  break  for  the  large  stockhold- 
ers— the  millionaires. 

Hov.'  did  we  get  caught  with  such  a 
distorted  tax  bill,  the  Du  Pont  case? 
What  happened  was  the  pressure  from 
the  thousands  of  Du  Pont  stockholders 
owning  just  a  few  shares.  Indeed,  the 
combined  holding  of  all  those  thou- 
sands of  small  investors  was  less  than 
25  percent  of  Du  Font's  Lssued  stock. 

It  was  the  fat  cats  who  instituted  the 
drive  among  the  smaller  stockholders  to 
pressure  their  own  Members  of  Congress 
to  supfKjrt  the  bill  on  the  contention  that 
it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  small 
stockholders. 

When  the  tax  gains  actually  were  fig- 
ured out.  it  was  the  fat  cats  who  saved 
millions  of  dollars  and.  as  always,  the 
small  stockholders  saved  only  peanuts. 

MORE    OF    THE    SAME 

The  pending  tax  bill  reads  like  more 
of  the  same  for  the  avei'age  taxpayer. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  fair  tax  treatment 
for  business,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  justify  all  these  bo- 
nanzas for  the  business  community  in 
exchange  for  mere  token  gains  for  the 
individual  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  caught  again 
with  a  tax  bill  that  is  out  of  kilter  and, 
indeed,  the  pending  tax  bill  should  be 
described  as  the  "Revenue  Give-Away 
Act  of  1C71." 

This  has  been  the  year  for  giving 
away  the  public's  tax  money.  First,  we 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  mismanaged 
Penn  Central  Railroad  and  rewarded 
them  with  a  major  financial  assist.  Then 
we  approved  a  huge  loan  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  Now.  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  away  tax  revenues  which 
we  desperately  need  for  essential  pro- 
grams. 

Even  the  business  community  itself  is 
concerned  about  the  so-called  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corp..  which  con- 
stitutes a  revival  of  a  tax  haven  that 
Congress  halted  several  years  ago. 


PERMANENT    DEFERRAL 

Under  the  DISC,  corporations  are  al- 
lowed to  defer  Federal  Income  taxes  on 
profits  from  exports.  But  rather  than 
simply  a  deferral,  this  proposal  may 
well  result  in  a  complete  exemption  from 
taxes — another  bonanza. 

What  we  really  need  is  action  to  hold 
down  inflation  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. That  means  putting  more  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  buying  public. 

My  own  thought  on  this  matter  is  that, 
for  one  thing,  we  should  act  to  reduce 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  as  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  are  too  many  loopholes  in  our 
tax  system.  These  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  many, 
many  times  but  they  continue  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  7-percent 
investment  credit  for  business,  I  wonder 
what  real  help  it  will  be  for  a  compsiny 
wliich  is  struggling  for  survival?  Further, 
what  help  will  it  be  to  change  the  guide- 
lines for  depreciation? 

Struggling  companies  cannot  afford  to 
lake  advantage  of  these  programs — it  is 
not  the  kind  of  help  they  need.  The  7- 
percent  investment  credit  will  cost  the 
Treasury  $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  1972,  while 
the  so-called  asset  depreciation  range 
.systom  will  cost  about  $1.5  billion. 

INVESTMENT    CREDIT    CIRCA    1969 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
tlie  Chief  Executive  proposing  to  renew 
the  investment  credit  program.  Back  on 
Apiil  22.  1969.  the  President  urged  its 
repeal  with  the  assertion  that  "tliis  sub- 
sidy to  business  investment  no  longer 
has  priority  over  other  pressing  national 
needs." 

If  the  Chief  Executive  was  right  in 
April  1969  in  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit,  how  can  he  justify 
urging  its  reinstatement  now  as  per- 
manent law  plus  adding  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range  system? 

The  pending  bill  would  cut  revenue 
from  business  taxes  by  $14.1  billion  over 
a  3-year  period  and  would  cut  income 
tax  revenue  from  individuals  by  only  $5.7 
billion  in  the  same  period. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  tend  to  our  national  needs  if  we 
sharply  reduce  our  Federal  revenue. 

NEEDED    TAXPAYER    HELP 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  bill's  proposal 
for  an  increase  in  the  low-income  allow- 
ance and  the  one-time.  1-year  speedup  in 
the  deduction  and  exemption  increases 
for  individual  taxpayers. 

These  proposals  in  themselve.s  certainly 
will  stimulate  buying  power  and  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  taxpayers  who  need 
and  deserve  it.  But  it  is  a  liigh  price  to 
pay  for  the  tax  bonanzas  for  business 
that  ride  on  their  coattails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  package  is  in- 
equitable and  under  the  closed  rule  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  modify  this  bill  dur- 
ing floor  debate. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  ( Mr.  Mills  )  and  for 
the  valiant  efforts  of  him  and  his  com- 
mittee. 

However,  I  see  no  choice  but  to  op)x>.se 
the  entire  bill. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  POPU- 
LATION DISPERSION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Purcell'  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  joined  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Abourezk).  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  An- 
drews', the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley >,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Link>,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roy),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed >. 
in  introducing  the  "Rural  Development 
and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of  1971." 
It  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  It  is  not  an 
expensive  bill. 

But  it  is  a  bill  which  would  recognize 
the  critical  problem  of  tills  country's 
population  sliift  at  the  Executive  level. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  create  a 
Council  on  Rural  Development  and  Poji- 
ulation  Dispersion  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  It  is  intended  that 
this  council  would  have  status  compara- 
ble to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  other  agencies  in  the  President's 
office. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  F>opu]ation  of  the 
United  States  was  evenly  balanced  be- 
tween cities  and  countr>'sides.  Today.  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  i.s 
crowded  into  1  percent  of  its  land  area 
All  told,  14  out  of  each  20  people  live  in 
the  cities. 

Tills  trend  has  created  massive  prob- 
lems for  both  urban  and  rural  America 
As  Americans,  we  are  witnessing  a  pic- 
lure  of  increasingly  congested  cities — 
particularly  on  the  coastline — blighted 
by  noLse  and  tension.  Crime  has  made 
streets  and  parks  unsafe  as  violence  in- 
creased 57  percent  in  the  last  decade 
Pollution  has  struck  at  rivers,  lakes,  air. 
and  land.  For  many,  unemployment  ha^ 
become  a  way  of  life.  Welfare  is  often 
unbearable  to  its  recipients,  and  a  burden 
for  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  himdreds  of  small 
towns  across  the  coimtry  have  become 
virtually  descited.  scarred  by  boarded-un 
stores  and  half-empty  houses  where  only 
the  eldeiiy  live.  "Voung  people  often  ha\e 
fled  from  the  countryside  where  thei  t 
are  few  good  job  opportunities.  Agricul- 
tural workers,  who  once  made  up  31  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  work  force, 
now  account  for  less  than  9  percent.  The 
30  percent  of  our  population  living  in 
ruial  aieas  includes  over  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  poor,  and  the  average  farm- 
worker sees  liis  income  amoimt  to  only 
half  of  what  his  city  cousin  Is  making 
Federal  attention  to  this  problem  is 
long  overdue.  Mr.  Speaker.  Had  a  logical 
policy  for  revitalizing  the  countryside 
been  in  effect  even  10  years  ago,  the 
situation  would  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is  now. 
Our  duty  to  our  descendants  is  too  clear 
to  allow  them  to  be  brought  up  in  a  chok- 
ing, overcrowded  megalopolis  while  the 
clean  country  outside  lies  dormant, 
broke,  and  deserted. 

The  Council  on  Rural  Development 
and  Population  Dispersion  could  begin 
to  meet  this  need.  The  bill  does  not 
detract  in  anj-  way  from  the  several  ac- 
tion-oriented rural  development  bills 
currently  before  this  Congress.  In  the 
final  analysi.";,  only  these  action  bills  can 
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succeed  in  pumping  true  opportunity  Into 
the  veins  of  rural  and  small-town  Amer- 
ica. But  above  them  all  we  need  a  basic 
policy  commitment  to  balanced  growth 
directed  toward  a  simultaneous  solu- 
tion to  big  city  problems  and  small-town 
decay.  This  council,  at  the  ear  of  the 
President,  could  provide  that  vital  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  this  coun- 
cil would  be  our  first  step  into  the  heart 
of  the  overbearing  crisis  of  population 
maldispersion.  The  continuing  internal 
migration  of  the  American  population 
will  inevitably  fan  the  flames  of  our  many 
domestic  problems.  I  am  hopeful  this  leg- 
islation can  be  passed  with  the  urgency 
which  its  objectives  demand.  I  am  con- 
fident in  urging  this  quick  action. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  I  was  called  away  from  the 
Chamber  after  having  spent  most  of  the 
day  participating  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. I  was  not  aware  that  any  further 
record  votes  would  be  taken  since  it  was 
after  7  o'clock  at  that  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, three  record  votes  and  a  quorum 
call  were  demanded  during  my  absence. 
Had  I  been  present  in  the  Chamber,  I 
would  have  voted  for  passage  of  the 
credit  union  share  insurance  amend- 
ments, I  would  have  voted  against  pas- 
sage of  the  air  traflic  controllers  career 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  these  rec- 
ord votes  were  demanded  during  my  ab- 
sence, especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
I  participated  in  drawing  up  the  air 
traffic  controllers  bill  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  I  par- 
ticipated in  drawing  up  the  credit  union 
share  insurance  amendments  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


I  FEEL  LIKE  I  HAVE  BEEN 
PROCESSED 

I  Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  peij(»' 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  th!S*" 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  per- 
tinent material.! 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  explore  the  health 
needs  of  this  Nation  and  begins  to  turn 
its  attention  toward  some  sort  of  a  na- 
tional health  plan,  the  term  "health 
maintenance  organizations"  will  make 
Its  way  into  the  conversations  and  de- 
bate. 

HMO's  can  take  many  forms,  from 
large  corporations  to  a  small  group  of 
doctors  combining  for  such  a  purpose. 
Once  formed,  the  organization  contracts 
for  preventive  services  at  an  annual  rate 
per  beneficiary. 

On  the  surface  this  might  sound  like  a 
good  plan,  indeed,  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  administration's  health  con- 
cept, and  many  think  it  a  new  and  spar- 
kling concept.  However,  for  those  who 
would  like  to  look  beneath  the  .surface  I 
offer  the  following  article  which  recent- 


ly appeared  in  the  publication  private 
practice,  from  one  like  myself  who  has 
been  down  this  road  many  times,  many 
years. 

The  article  follows: 

British   Health  Cxntses:    "I   Peel  Ljke 
I'VE  Been  Phocesseo  " 
(By  Joan  Hobson) 
1~he  middle  aged  man  I  met  coming  out 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  Health  Centre  was  pale, 
unsteady  and  obviously  In  need  of  reassur- 
ance. His  reaction  to  treatment  In  that  re- 
cently  completed,   somewhat   stark    medical 
establishment  Indicated  both  dissatisfaction 
and    disillusionment.    "I    feel    like    I've    been 
processed  rather  than  healed,"  he  said. 

There  are  around  100  Health  Centres  now 
operating  In  Britain,  buildings  from  which 
varied  numbers  of  family  doctors  practice 
In  combined  operation.  The  local  government 
provides  the  premises  and  OPs  pay  rental 
for  accommodation  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices. The  Health  Minister  then  reimburses 
that  sum  to  the  doctors  (less  a  percentage 
to  cover  any  use  of  the  premises  for  treat- 
ment of  private  patients).  Nursing,  clerical 
and  maintenance  staff  receive  their  salaries 
direct   from   the  Local   Authority. 

The  e.stabllshment  of  Health  Centres 
throughout  Britain  was  originally  suggested 
In  1934.  According  to  a  1944  survey  50  per- 
cent of  the  general  practitioners  were  then 
In  favour  of  such  Centres — subject  to  the 
condition  that  doctors  stUl  work  on  a  capi- 
tation fee  basis  and  remain  free  to  under- 
taKe  private  practice. 

When  the  National  Health  Service  was 
established  In  1948.  doctors  counted  on  the 
Health  Centres  to  revolutionize  working 
conditions.  By  organizing  duty  periods  and 
providing  telephone  cover,  the  Health  Cen- 
tre. It  was  thought,  would  relieve  OPs  of 
non-.stop  duty  and  the  need  to  work  from 
consulting  rooms  Incorporated  Into  their 
homes. 

But  the  profession  was  In  for  a  shock. 
First,  the  act  of  making  health  care  free  at 
the  time  of  service  increased  work  load 
beyond  all  expectatlon.s.  Then,  within  six 
months,  Parliament  Instructed  local  author- 
ities to  postpone  provision  of  the  promised 
Health  Centres. 

Only  20  Health  Centres  were  built  In  the 
first  18  years  of  the  NHS.  After  1966  Health 
Centres  were  Included  In  plaiui  for  numbers 
of  new  housing  estates,  resulting  In  the  In- 
crease to  100. 

Ironically,  the  government's  delay  In  Im- 
plementing the  original  promise  has  re- 
sulted In  an  about  face  by  many  of  the  doc- 
tors who  Initially  voted  for  Health  Centres. 
Armed  now  with  knowledge  that  bureauc- 
racy Is  constantly  spreading  Its  tentacles 
Tiv'o  all  areas  of  medical  practice,  the  pro- 
fesilon  has  withdrawn  Its  half-approval.  A 
r«Btnt  poll  among  dtx-tors  In  one  southern 
county  revealed  that  75  percent  are  now 
anti-Health    Centre. 

In  view  of  the  way  In  which  the  Centres 
have  developed,  many  fear  that  working 
from  Centres  will  further  damage  the  doc- 
tor-patient   relationship. 

Every  doctor  likes  to  have  his  own  con- 
sulting room,  but  local  authorities  say  It  Is 
uneconomical  for  rooms  to  stand  empty 
while  the  "owner"  Is  making  house  calls, 
so  there  la  sometimes  Inslstance  that  the 
rooms  be  shared  by  other  people.  Four  prac- 
titioners operating  a  Centre  near  London 
complain  that  a  welfare  clinic,  a  chiropody 
service  for  the  aged  and  occasional  blood 
donor  sessions  take  over  their  personal  of- 
fices during  the  afternoon.  A  Lanarkshire 
Centre  now  In  the  planning  state,  has  been 
designated  on  the  premise  that  whenever 
any  particular  doctor  is  not  there  his  room 
win  be  used  by  someone  else.  TTiat  Centre 
win  house  18  doctors  to  cater  for  50,000  pa- 
tients. 


Medical  men  have  also  come  to  realise  that 
In  providing  premises  the  local  authorities 
could  also  forbid  doctor-tenants  access  to 
those  premlsea  if  future  disputes  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  drove  the  profession  to 
undertake  sanctions.  How  could  Its  members 
take  effective  action  knowing  they  would 
be  left  without  practice  premises  were  they 
to  quit  the  NHS? 

Some  doctors  have  already  found  that  they 
are  locked  out  of  their  consulting  rooms 
without  prior  notice.  A  Flintshire  doctor 
arrived  at  the  Centre  he  and  five  colleagues 
share  with  a  local  Antenatal  Clinic  to  find 
a  notice:  "Surgery  closed  owing  to  infec- 
tious disease  In  the  Clinic."  The  six  doctors 
had  to  hastily  arrange  for  accommodation 
In  private  houses  nearby. 

Many  local  authorities  have  publicly  ex- 
cused the  prolonged  delay  In  providing 
Centres  by  Implying  that  their  budgets  have 
more  deserving  calls,  but  privately  they  are 
seriously  concerned  lest  Insufficient  doctors 
come  forward  to  staff  them.  TTiey  fear  hav- 
ing expensive  "white  elephant  "  Centres,  un- 
occupied and  unused. 

In  1958.  all  eight  family  doctors  of  Clerk- 
heaton  In  Yorkshire  decided  to  forma  Health 
Centre.  They  Informed  the  government  of 
their  decision  and  asked  for  premises,  but 
no  progress  was  made  until  1963.  Only  then, 
when  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  the 
Public  Health  Department  also  asked  for 
new  headquarters,  did  building  commence. 
For  the  past  six  years  those  departments,  the 
doctors,  a  dental  clinic,  mothercraft  classes, 
the  Infant  Welfare  Department,  an  Ante- 
natal Clinic  and  the  town's  Registrar  of 
Births  and  Deaths  have  all  been  operating 
from  the  same  premises. 

Such  centrall.satlon  has  proved  convenient 
In  some  respects,  but  patients  who  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  town  must  now  travel  con- 
siderable distances  to  reach  a  doctor. 

At  a  six-doctor  Centre  which  recently 
opened  In  Bedfordshire,  a  white-haired  lady 
told  me  "Three  mUes  is  a  long  way  to  walk 
when  you're  not  feeling  well.  The  area  Is 
poorly  served  by  public  transport  and  even 
when  I  get  here  there's  no  guarantee  I  shall 
see  my  own  doctor.  I  find  the  place  very  Im- 
personal In  comparison  with  the  friendliness 
of  the  doctor's  house.  Tlie  carpetless  floor 
and  colour-washed  walls  give  the  place  an 
Institutional  air" 

Her  neighbor  whispered  "It's  the  visiting 
arrangements  that  I  object  to.  Previously  I 
knew  that  my  doctor  would  visit  when  I 
needed  him.  but  now  It  could  be  any  of  the 
doctors  who  work  here  In  five  consultations 
I  haven't  seen  the  same  man  twice  No  doubt 
they  all  have  access  to  my  records  but  this 
constant  change  of  medical  adviser  Isn't  very 
confidence-Inspiring!" 

Although  patients  at  Health  Centres  stlU 
register  with  the  doctor  of  their  choice,  each 
doctor  In  turn  covers  a  different  area  for 
house-calls.  There  Is  no  previous  Indication 
of  which  doctors  are  on  duty  during  consult- 
ing hours  and  In  some  Centres  the  patient 
Is  not  even  told  by  whom  he  will  be  seen. 
"Walt  outside  door  No  4"  could  mean  itiat 
It  Is  a  member  of  the  practice  on  duty,  a 
temporary   assistant   or  even  a   locum. 

In  one  Midland  Centre  I  saw  a  determined- 
looking  lady  cause  confusion  In  the  appoint- 
ment schedule  by  walking  out  when  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  very  young,  shirt- 
sleeved  doctor  who  would  be  treating  her. 
Another  woman  nodded  understandlngly  and 
said  "I've  often  been  too  embarrassed  to  tell 
the  reception  clerk  that  I  only  care  to  see 
Dr.  B  ,  I  take  my  turn  but  pretend  I've  only 
come  about  some  trivial  matter,  then  return 
In  hopes  of  seeing  Dr.  B.  a  couple  of  days 
later  It  was  better  when  I  could  rely  on  see- 
ing my  own  doctor  every  time  " 

A  male  patient  In  the  same  waiting  room 
told  me  "I  don't  care  for  this  method  of 
working  at  all.  If  I  get  out  of  bed  feeling 
unwell  I  want  to  see  my  doctor  that  morning. 
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T  was  given  this  appointment  two  days  ago." 

A  providential  downpour  allowed  me  to 
pet  some  unexpectedly  frank  comments  from 
patients  at  a  Centre  near  Brighton.  People 
who  had  been  reticent  In  the  waiting  room 
talked  more  freely  In  the  covered  approach 
while  we  waited  together  for  the  rain  to 
ease-off. 

A  bowler-hatted  gentleman  commented 
'I  have  to  use  this  Centre  because  all  the 
doctors  In  the  area  have  now  closed  their 
home-based  ofBces,  but  I'm  very  much  aware 
that  the  personal  relationship  has  been  lost. 
I  know  that  doctors  are  busy  people  and  It 
Is  not  likely  that  my  doctor  remembered  me 
In  great  detail,  but  at  least  I  knew  him.  and 
as  each  Interview  progressed  the  rapport  we 
had  earlier  established  was  renewed  and  de- 
veloped. Now  It's  often  a  fellow  I've  never 
previously  met  and  unless  I  ask  him  directly, 
or  can  make  out  the  signature  on  his  pre- 
scription, I  don't  even  get  to  know  with 
whom  I've  been  discussing  Intimate  aspecu 
of  my  life.  I  feel  like  a  case  history  rather 
than  an  individual." 

The  wife  of  a  newly-retired  Army  Colonel, 
who  had  been  attended  only  by  Army  doctors 
for  the  past  25  years  said  she  was  shocked  at 
the  deterioration  In  medical  care  under  the 
NHS.  "We  used  to  hold  the  family  doctor  In 
great  respect  and  affection;  so  the  Impersonal 
medicine  practiced  here  comes  as  an  un- 
pleasant surprise.  I  get  the  Impression  that 
doctors  now  only  deal  with  actual  sickness, 
they're  no  longer  Interested  In  their  patients 
as  people." 

Doctors  working  In  Health  Centres  find  It 
necessary  to  meet  for  a  dally  discussion  about 
patients  and  administration.  This  makes  for 
smooth  working  but  It  is  time  consuming. 
At  a  miedlcal  conference  held  recently  in  Ox- 
ford Dr.  Palrlea,  senior  member  of  a  16-man 
Health  Centre,  tald  that  when  he  worked 
alone,  with  only  his  wife  as  aide,  he  was  able 
to  commence  his  house  calls  Immediately 
after  the  morning  consulting  session  came 
to  an  end.  Now  he  spends  an  hour  confer- 
ring with  other  members  of  the  practice  and 
briefing  the  ancillary  staff,  which  totals  17. 
Parkinson's  law  now  operates  fully  at  the 
Health  Centre.  The  nurses  think  It  beneath 
their  dignity  to  make  tea,  so  the  Juniors 
employed  to  do  this  and  other  small  tasks 
swell  the  staff  to  a  total  which  Justifies  a 
bookkeejjer  and  a  personal  secretary. 

Maintenance  of  the  Health  Centre  Is  a 
frequent  bone  of  contention.  A  OP  In  Che- 
shire showed  me  exanilnatlon  cubicle  cur- 
tains tattered  and  threadbare  from  use.  He 
told  me  "We  have  twice  gone  through  the 
procedure  of  submitting  long  requisition 
forms  In  triplicate  to  the  local  authorities 
but  we  are  still  awaiting  the  curtains.  When 
1  worked  from  home  my  wife  produced  such 
things  In  a  matter  of  hours." 

Some  doctors  have  come  to  feel  that  prac- 
ticing medicine  from  a  Health  Centre  is 
more  like  running  a  business  than  oonduct- 
Ing  a  dedicated  profession.  They  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  observe  office  hours 
and  at  other  times  employ  one  of  the  sev- 
eral privately-run  emergency  services  which 
have  been  set  up  In  Britain  (mainly  staffed 
by  Junior  hospital  doctors  using  their  off- 
duty  time  to  augment  Income). 

Undoubtedly  Health  Centres  have  lost  the 
doctors  working  In  them  the  Image  of  family 
friend  and  adviser.  Pooling  resources  enables 
doctors  to  afford  better  equipment  and  addi- 
tional facilities,  but  do  those  things  out- 
weigh effects  of  the  new  type  medicine  being 
practiced  from  the  Health  Centres? 

George  Partridge,  a  recently  retired  Sussex 
GP  described  his  first  visit  as  a  patient  to  the 
Health  Centre  which  replaced  the  separate 
practices  of  himself  and  several  other  OPs. 
•  I  know  that  the  furnishings  alone  cost  rate- 
payers over  •48,000,  and  the  place  Is  certainly 
very  spick  and  span.  Each  patient  U  received 
by  one  of  several  officious  clerks.  If  he  has  an 
appointment  with  Dr  X  he  Is  told  to  sit  on  a 


red  chair  and  wait:  If  his  appointment  U  with 
Dr.  Y  he  Is  directed  to  a  green  chair.  If  one 
of  Dr.  X's  patients  inadvertently  sits  on  a 
green  chair  he  Is  ticked  off  as  If  he  were  a 
naughty  child  and  made  to  feel  he  has  com- 
mitted an  unforgivable  social  faux-pas.  When 
his  turn  comes,  the  patient's  name  Is  bawled 
out  by  a  loudspeaker." 

Dr.  Partridge  sounded  bitter  when  he  de- 
scribed the  case  of  a  local  fisherman  who  cut 
his  leg  while  mooring  a  boat.  The  man  strug- 
gled five  miles  to  the  new  Health  Centre  but 
was  refvised  treatment  because  he  hadn't 
made  a  previous  appwlntment. 

While  on  a  walking  holiday  In  Scotland  I 
developed  a  painful  heel  and  took  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  a  Health  Centre  as  a  tem- 
porary patient.  To  avoid  confusion  among 
patients  of  the  12  doctors,  colour  coding  was 
also  used  there.  I  was  Instructed  to  pass  down 
an  orange-Unoleumed  corridor  until  I  reach- 
ed a  mauve  door.  On  the  way  I  met  a  man 
who  remarked  "We're  like  a  iot  of  ants  fol- 
lowing trails  so  that  scientist.";  can  use  us  for 
study.  Theyll  be  putting  us  on  conveyor  belts 
next." 

Doctors  working  from  Health  Centres  are 
Increasingly  being  called  the  "nine  to  fivers" 
by  their  patients,  and  many  of  them  have 
become  aware  that  true  Involvement  In  pa- 
tient-care is  impossible  under  the  Impersonal 
conditions  such  Centres  Impose. 

Dr.  Paul  Sharpe  showed  me  a  refxjrt  from 
the  Mentid  Health  Officer  who  occupies  an  of- 
fice In  the  same  Centre.  It  was  headed  "re 
Patient  No.  4796"  and  at  no  {)Olnt  in  the  con- 
text did  the  person's  name  appear.  Dr.  Sharpe 
said  "Patients  are  becoming  mere  cyphers. 
Registration  numbers,  Indentlficatlon  digits 
and  NHS  numbers  now  figure  so  much  in  my 
work  that  I  sometimes  feel  more  like  a  mathe- 
matician than  a  physician." 

Although  It  Is  now  nearly  40  years  since  a 
British  political  party  first  talked  about  es- 
tablishing Health  Centres  there  still  seems 
considerable  doubt  that  they  vrtll  ever  come 
Into  country-wide  operation. 

At  present  Health  Centres  are  stlU  In  the 
experimental  stage,  but  there  Is  no  central 
agency  for  planning.  No  department  of  the 
Health  Ministry  has  ever  collected  Informa- 
tion about  the  Centres  already  built,  let 
alone  made  any  objective  assessment  of  their 
performance.  Until  contraindication  Is  avail- 
able the  trend  Is  towards  ever-larger  Centres. 
One  now  being  built  In  Mlddlesborough  will 
house  21  GPs  to  take  care  of  62,000  patients. 
Several  of  the  Centres  planned  for  Glasgow 
will  each  be  used  by  25  practitioners  and 
their  patients. 

Dr.  Ditch  of  Wolverhampton  wrote  re- 
cently in  a  medical  publication  "While  work- 
ing on  the  Planning  Committee  20  years  ago 
I  came  to  accept  the  view  that  the  Health 
Centre  was  to  be  the  linchpin  of  future  gen- 
eral practice,  but  the  more  I  have  seen  since, 
the  less  I  believe  that  family  medicine  can  be 
satisfactorily  carried  on  through  Health  Cen- 
tres .  .  .  sophisticated  equipment  and  the 
ever-accumulating  mass  of  data  only  form 
part,  and  possibly  a  minor  part,  of  what  Is 
demanded  in  the  care  of  the  patient  .  .  .  this 
can  be  provided  only  by  a  medical  attendant 
fully  conversant  .  .  .  with  all  aspects  of  the 
patient's  life  and  readily  available  In  need. 
It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  .  .  .  that  so  many  gen- 
eral practitioners  have  preferred  to  continue 
In  Individual  practice." 

Evidently  most  of  the  17  doctors  who  went 
into  occupation  of  a  Durham  Centre  a  few 
years  ago  agree  with  Dr.  Ditch.  Only  four 
of  them  remain  and  they  now  work  there  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

A  doctor  In  Newcastle  expressed  his  antip- 
athy to  the  Health  Centres:  "Personal  re- 
lationship Is  an  Important  aspect  of  doctor- 
patient  communication.  It  Is  necessary  not 
only  to  see  the  condition  but  to  know  all 
the  background  of  the  patients,  their  trepi- 
dations, their  attitudes  to  life,  their  special 


fears.  You  cannot  know  this  If  the  patient 
may  be  seen  by  any  doctor  In  the  Health 
Centre  practice.  A  proper  personal  service 
Just  cannot  be  given  In  this  way." 


CLEVELAND  STATEMENT  ON   THE 
MANSFIELD  AMENDMENTS 

iMr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  legislate  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  centered  last 
spring  on  the  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment 
in  the  House  and  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  Since  that 
time.  Senator  Mansfield  has  introduced 
two  amendments  with  similar  objectives. 
Last  summer  I  voted  against  the  first 
Mansfield  amendment  which  had  been 
tacked  on  to  the  draft  extension  bill  in 
the  Senate.  The  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees modified  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  I  voted  for  the  amendment  as 
it  was  modified. 

The  modified  Mansfield  amendment 
for  which  I  voted  emphasized  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  ter- 
minate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all 
U.S.  military  operations  in  Indochina 
and  withdraw  all  U.S.  military  forces  at 
a  date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  and  an 
accoimting  for  all  American  missing  in 
action.  The  modified  Mansfield  amend- 
ment also  urged  the  establishment  by 
negotiation  of  an  immediate  cease-fire. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  should  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  adoption  of  his  modified 
amendment,  but  apparently  he  was  not 

Now  he  has  offered  another  amend- 
ment, this  time  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  I  am  not  sure  in  just  what 
form  this  amendment  will  come  to  us  for 
a  vote  or  what  the  parlimentary  situa- 
tion will  be.  In  reading  over  the  debate 
in  the  Senate,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pres«:ed  with  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Smith  from  Maine  who  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in  hLs 
program  for  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Smith  also  suggested  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  be  a  slap  in  the 
lace  of  the  President. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  wa.s 
hardly  relevant  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  and  that  a  similar  resolution  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  spring  I  commented 
at  some  length  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  amendment.  My  remarks 
appeared  in  the  Record,  Thursday. 
June  17.  Because  much  of  what  I  said  in 
connection  with  that  amendment  is 
relevant  to  present  consideration  of  the 
latest  Mansfield  amendment.  I  will  not 
repeat  in  detail  those  comments. 


PHONY  CHARGES 

'Mr.   DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
left-wingers,  not  only  in  the  media,  but 
in  public  service  as  well,  moan  and  cry 
about  repression  in  our  Nation.  Obvi- 
ously they  piously  are  trying  to  mold  and 
twist  public  opinion  with  emotional  mis- 
information. 

On  August  1,  1971,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  submitted  an  article  entitled 
"Civil  Liberties  Repression:  Fact  or  Fic- 
tion?" which  treats  this  important  mat- 
ter accurately  and  objectively.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  others  interested  in  preserving  the 
traditional  image  of  our  great  American 
society. 

CIVIL  LzBEKTirs  Rcprission:  Fact  or  Fiction? 
(By  Hon.  Lewis  P.  Powell,  Former  President 

of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

At  a  time  when  slogan.^  often  substitute 
for  rational  thought.  It  Is  fashionable  to 
charge  that  "repression"  of  civil  liberties  Is 
widespread.  This  charge — directed  primarily 
against  law  enforcement — is  standard  leftist 
propaganda.  It  is  also  made  and  widely  be- 
lieved on  the  campus,  in  the  arts  and  theater, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  among  some  of  the  media. 
Many  persons  genuinely  concerned  about 
civil  liberties  thus  Join  in  promoting  or  ac- 
cepting the  propaganda  of  the  radical   left. 

A  recent  syndicated  article  by  Associated 
Press  writer  Bernard  Oavzer  cited  several 
such  persons.  According  to  Prof.  Charles 
Reich  of  Yale.  America  "is  at  the  brink  of 
...  a  police  state."  Prof.  Allan  Dershowltz  of 
Harvard  decries  the  "contraction  of  our  civil 
liberties." 

The  charge  of  repression  Is  not  a  rifle  shot 
at  occasional  aberrations.  Rather.  It  Is  a 
sweeping  shotgun  blast  at  "the  system." 
which  is  condemned  as  systematically  repres- 
sive of  those  accused  of  crime,  of  minorities, 
and  of  the  right  to  dissent. 

Examples  rltualistically  cited  are  the  "plot" 
against  Black  Panthers,  the  Indictment  of 
the  Berrlgans.  the  forthcoming  trial  of  An- 
gela Davis,  and  the  mass  arrests  during  the 
Washington  Mayday  riots. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  examine, 
necessarily  in  general  term.s,  the  basis  for  the 
charge  of  repression.  Is  it  fact  or  fiction? 

There  are.  of  course,  some  instances  of 
repressive  action.  Officials  are  sometimes 
overzealous;  police  do  employ  unlawful 
means  or  excess  force;  and  Injustices  do  occur 
even  In  the  courts.  Such  miscarriages  occur 
in  every  society.  The  real  test  Ls  whether 
these  are  episodic  departures  from  the  norm, 
or  whether  they  are.  as  charged,  part  of  a 
system   of  countenanced   repression. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  charge  is  a 
false  one.  America  Is  not  a  repressive  society. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  is  widely  revered  and 
zealously  safeguarded  by  the  courts.  There 
Is  in  turn  no  significant  threat  to  Individual 
freedom  In  this  country  by  law  enforcement. 

Solicitor  General  Griswold.  former  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  member  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  recently  ad- 
dressed this  Issue  In  a  talk  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  stated  that  there  is  greater 
freedom  and  less  repression  In  America  than 
in  any  other  country. 

So  much  for  the  general  framework  of  the 
debate  about  alleged  repression.  What  are 
the  specific  charges? 

The  attack  has  focused  on  wiretapping. 
There  seems  almost  to  be  a  conspiracy  to 
confuse  the  public  The  impression  studiously 
cultivated  Is  of  massive  eavesdropping  and 
snooping  by  the  FBI  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  right  of  privacy,  cherished  by 
all.  Is  said  to  be  widely  threatened. 

Some  politicians  have  Joined  In  the  chortis 


of  unsubstantiated  charges.  Little  effort  is 
made  to  delineate  the  purposes  or  the  actual 
extent  of  electronic  siirvelUance. 

THE  FACTS 

The  facts,  in  summary,  are  as  follows.  The 
Department  of  Justice  employs  wiretapping 
in  two  types  of  situations:  (1)  against  crim- 
inal conduct  such  as  murder,  kidnaping,  ex- 
tortion, and  narcotics  offenses;  and  (2)  in 
national  security  cases. 

Wiretapping  against  ciime  was  expressly 
authorized  by  Congress  In  1968.  But  the  rights 
of  suspects  are  carefully  safeguarded.  There 
must  be  a  prior  court  order  Issued  only  upon 
a  showing  of  probable  cause.  The  place  and 
duration  are  strictly  controlled.  Ultimate  dis- 
closure of  the  taps  Is  required.  There  are 
heavy  penalties  for  unauthorized  surveil- 
lance. Any  official  or  FBI  Agent  who  employs 
a  wiretap  without  a  court  order  in  a  criminal 
case  is  subject  to  imprisonment  and  fine. 

During  1969  and  1970,  such  Federal  wire- 
taps were  employed  In  only  309  cases.  More 
than  900  arrests  resulted,  with  some  SOO 
persons  being  Indicted — Including  several 
top  leaders  of  organized  crime. 

The  Oovernment  also  employs  wiretaps  In 
counterintelligence  activities  involving  na- 
tional defense  and  internal  security.  The  1968 
act  left  this  delicate  area  to  the  inherent 
power  of  the  President. 

CURRENT     MYTHS 

Civil  libertarians  oppose  the  use  of  wire- 
tapping In  all  cases,  including  its  use  against 
organized  crime  and  foreign  espionage.  Since 
the  1968  act,  however,  the  attack  has  focused 
on  its  use  in  Internal  security  cases  and  some 
courts  have  distinguished  these  from  foreign 
threats.  The  Issue  will  be  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  next  term. 

There  can  be  legitimate  concern  whether 
a  president  should  have  this  power  with  re- 
spect to  Internal  "enemies."  There  Is,  at  least 
In  theory,  the  potential  for  abuse.  This  possi- 
bility must  be  balanced  against  the  general 
public  Interest  in  preventing  violence  (eg., 
bombing  of  Capitol )  and  organized  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Government. 

One  of  the  current  myths  Is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  usurping  new  powers. 
The  truth  is  that  wiretapping,  as  the  most 
effective  detection  means,  has  been  used 
against  espionage  and  subversion  for  at  least 
three  decades  under  six  Presidents. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a  valid 
distinction  existed  between  external  and  In- 
ternal threats.  But  such  a  distinction  Is  now 
largely  meaningless.  The  radical  left,  strong- 
ly Ipc^  and  with  a  growing  ba>:e  of  siipport.  Is 
plotting  violence  and  revolution.  Its  leaders 
visit  and  collaborate  with  foreign  Communist 
enemies.  Freedom  can  be  lost  as  Irrevocably 
from  revolution  as  from  foreign  attack. 

The  question  Is  often  asked  why.  If  prior 
court  authorization  to  wiretap  is  required  In 
ordinary  criminal  ca.ses.  It  should  not  also  be 
required  in  national  security  cases.  In  sim- 
ple.st  terms  the  answer  given  by  government 
Is  the  need  for  secrecy. 

Foreign  powers,  notably  the  Communist 
ones,  conduct  massive  espionage  and  sub- 
versive operations  against  America.  They 
are  now  aided  by  leftist  radical  organizations 
and  their  sympathizers  In  this  country. 
Court-authorlz»d  wiretapping  requires  a 
prior  showing  of  probable  cause  and  the  ul- 
timate disclosure  of  sources.  Pvibllc  dl.sclo- 
sure  of  this  sensitive  information  would  se- 
riously handicap  our  counterespionage  and 
countersubverslve    operations. 

As  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has 
stated,  prohibition  of  electronic  surveillance 
would  leave  America  as  the  "only  nation  In 
the  world"  unable  to  engage  effectively  in  a 
wide  area  of  covinterlntelllgence  activities 
necessary  to  national  security. 

Apparently  as  a  part  of  a  mindless  cam- 
paign against  the  FBI,  several  natlontUly 
known  political  leaders  have  asserted  their 
wires  were  tapped  or  that  they  were  other- 


wise subject  to  surveillance.  These  charges 
received  the  widest  publicity  from  the  news 
media. 

PALSC     CHAKGCS 

The  fact  is  that  not  one  of  these  politi- 
cians has  been  able  to  prove  his  case.  The 
Justice  Department  has  branded  the  charges 
as    false. 

The  outcry  against  wiretapping  Is  a  tem- 
pest in  a  teapot.  There  are  210  million 
Americans.  There  are  only  a  few  hundred 
wiretaps  annually,  and  these  are  directed 
against  people  who  prey  on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens or  who  seek  to  subvert  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  Law-abiding  citizens 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

In  the  general  assault  on  law  enforce- 
ment, charges  of  police  repression  have  be- 
come a  reflexive  response  by  many  civil 
libertarians  as  well  as  by  radicals. 

Examples  are  legion.  Young  people  are  be- 
ing incited  not  to  respect  law  officers  but 
to  regard  them  as  "pigs."  Black  Panther  lit- 
erature. In  the  vilest  language,  urges  the 
young  to  assault  the  police. 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  reported,  as  established  fact,  that  28 
Panthers  had  been  gunned  down  by  police 
since  January  1968.  Ralph  Abernathy  attrib- 
uted the  death  of  Panther  leaders  to  a  "cal- 
culated design  of  genocide."  Julian  Bond 
charged  that  Panthers  are  being  "decimated 
by  police  assassination  arranged  by  the  fed- 
eral police^ apparatus."  Even  Whitney  Young 
referred  to  "nearly  30  Panthers  murdered 
by  law  enforcement  officials." 

These  charges,  upon  Investigation  (by  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  among  others)  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  fact  Is  that  two — 
possibly  four  at  most — Panthers  may  have 
been  shot  by  police  without  clear  Justifica- 
tion. Many  of  the  28  Panthers  were  killed 
by  other  Panthers.  TThere  Is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  a  genocide  conspiracy. 

But  the  truth  rarely  overtakes  falsehood — 
especially  when  the  latter  Is  disseminated  by 
prestigious  newspapers.  Millions  of  young 
Americans,  especially  blacks,  now  believe 
these  false  charges.  There  Is  little  wonder 
that  assaults  on  police  are  steadily  Increas- 
i'lg. 

The  latest  outcry  against  law  enforcement 
was  provoked  by  the  mass  arrests  In  Wash- 
ington on  May  3.  Some  20,000  demon.strators, 
pursuant  to  carefully  laid  plans,  sought  to 
bring  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  a  halt. 

This  was  unlike  prior  demonstrations  In 
Washington,  as  the  avowed  purpose  of  this 
one  was  to  shut  down  the  Oovernment.  The 
mob  attempted  to  block  main  traffic  arteries 
dvirlng  the  early  morning  rush  hours.  Vio- 
lence and  property  destruction  were  not  in- 
significant. Some  39  policemen  were  injured. 
Indeed.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst 
has  revealed  that  the  leaders  of  this  attack 
held  prior  consultations  with  North  Viet- 
namese officials  In  Stockholm. 

Yet.  because  thousands  were  arrested,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  other  pre- 
dictable voices  cried  repression  and  brutalUy 
The  vast  majority  of  those  arrested  were  re- 
leased, as  evidence  adequate  to  convict  a 
particular  Individual  is  almost  Impossible  to 
obtain  In  a  faceless  mob. 

The  alternative  to  making  mass  arrests 
was  to  surrender  the  Oovernment  to  Insur- 
rectlonarles  This  would  have  set  a  precedent 
of  Incalculable  danger.  It  also  would  have 
allowed  a  mob  to  deprive  thousands  of  law- 
abiding  Washington  citizens  of  their  rights 
to  use  the  streets  and  to  have  access  to  their 
offices  and  homes. 

SHEES    NONSENSE 

Those  who  charge  repression  say  that  dis- 
sent is  8uppres.sed  and  free  speech  denied. 
Despite  the  wide  credence  given  this  asser- 
tion. It  Is  sheer  nonsense.  There  is  no  more 
open  society  in  the  world  than  America.  No 
other  press  is  as  free.  No  other  country  ac- 
cords  its   writers  and  artists  such   untram- 
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meled  freedom.  No  Solzhenltsyns  are  per- 
secuted In  America. 

What  other  government  would  allow  the 
Chicago  Seven,  while  out  on  ball,  to  preach 
revolution  across  the  land,  vastly  enriching 
themselves  In  the  process? 

What  other  country  would  tolerate  In 
wartime  the  crescendo  of  criticism  of  gov- 
ernment policy?  Indeed,  what  other  country 
would  allow  its  citizens — Including  some 
political  leaders — to  negotiate  privately  with 
the   North   Vietnamese   enemy? 

Supreme  Court  decisions  sanctify  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  There  Is  no  prior 
restraint  of  any  publication,  except  possibly 
in  flagrant  breaches  of  national  security. 
TTiere  is  virtually  no  recourse  for  libel, 
slander,  or  even  incitement  to  revolution. 

The  public.  Including  the  youn«,  are  sub- 
jected to  filth  and  obsenltles — openly  pub- 
lished and  exhibited. 

The  only  abridgment  of  free  speech  In  this 
country  la  not  by  government.  Rather,  It 
comes  from  the  radical  left — and  their  be- 
mused supporters — who  do  not  tolerate  In 
others  the  rights  they  Insist  upon  for  them- 
selves. 

Prof.  Herbert  Marcuse  of  California.  Marx- 
ist idol  of  the  New  Left,  freely  denounces 
"capitalist  repression"  and  openly  encourages 
revolution.  At  the  same  time  he  advocates 
denial  of  free  speech  to  those  who  disagree 
with  his  "prop-esslve"  views. 

It  is  common  practice,  especially  on  the 
campus,  for  leftists  to  shout  down  with  ob- 
scenities any  moderate  or  conservative  speak- 
er or  physically  to  deny  such  spveaker  the 
rostrum. 

A  recurring  theme  In  the  repression  syn- 
drome Is  that  Black  Panthers  and  other  dis- 
sidents cannot  receive  a  fair  trial. 

The  speclousness  of  this  view  has  been 
demonstrated  recently  by  acquittals  in  the 
New  Haven  and  New  York  Panther  cases — the 
very  ones  with  respect  to  which  the  charge 
of  repression  was  made  by  nationally  known 
educators  and  ministers. 

KICHTS    SAFEGUARDED 

The  rights  of  Euxused  persons — without  re- 
gard to  race  or  belief — are  more  carefully 
safegruarded  In  America  than  In  any  other 
country.  Under  our  system  the  accused  Is 
presumed  to  be  Innocent;  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  state;  guilt  must  be  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt;  public  Jury  trial  is  guaran- 
teed: and  a  guilty  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous. 

In  recent  yecu-s,  dramatic  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  further  strengthened 
the  rights  of  accused  persons  and  correspond- 
ingly limited  the  powers  of  law  enforcement. 
There  are  no  constitutional  decisions  In 
other  countries  comparable  to  those  rendered 
In  the  cases  of  Escobedo  and  Miranda. 

Rather  than  "repressive  criminal  Justice," 
our  system  subordinates  the  safety  of  society 
to  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime. 
The  need  Is  for  greater  protection — not  of 
criminals  but  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

A  corollary  to  the  "fair  trial"  slander  is  the 
charge  that  radicals  are  framed  and  tried  for 
political  reasons.  This  is  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist line  with  respect  to  Angela  Davis. 
Many  Americans  repeat  this  charge  against 
their  own  country,  while  raising  no  voice 
against  standard  practice  of  political  and 
secret  trials  In  Communist  countries. 

The  radical  left,  with  wide  support  from 
the  customary  camp  followers,  also  is  propa- 
gandizing the  case  of  the  Berrlgans. 

The  guilt  or  Innocence  of  these  people  re- 
mains to  be  determined  by  Juries  of  their 
peers  in  public  trials.  But  the  crimes  charged 
are  hardly  "political."  In  the  Davis  case  a 
Judge  and  three  others  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. The  Berrlgans,  one  of  whom  stands 
convicted  of  destroying  draft  records,  are 
charged  with  plots  to  bomb  and  kidnap. 

Some  trials  in  our  country  have  been  politi- 
cized— but  not  by  government.  A  new  tech- 
nique, recently  condemned  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger,  has  been  developed   by  the 


Kunatlers  and  others  who  wish  to  discredit 
and  destroy  our  system.  Such  counsel  and 
defendants  deliberately  seek  to  turn  court- 
rooms into  Roman  spectacles— disrupting  the 
trial,  shouting  obscenltlee  and  threatening 
violence.  It  Is  they — not  the  system — who 
demean  Justice. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  was  recently 
given  by  former  California  Chief  Justice 
Roger  J.  Tray  nor,  who  said: 

"It  Is  Irresponsible  to  echo  such  demagogic 
nonsense  as  the  proposition  that  one  group 
or  another  in  this  country  cannot  get  a  fair 
trial.  ...  No  country  in  the  world  has  done 
more  to  Insure  fair  trials." 

America  has  its  full  share  of  problems.  But 
significant  or  systematic  government  repres- 
sion of  civil  liberties  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  radical  left — expert  In  such  matters — 
knows  the  charge  of  repression  Is  false.  It  is 
a  cover  for  leftist-Inspired  violence  and  re- 
pression. It  is  also  a  propaganda  line  designed 
to  undermine  confidence  In  our  free  Institu- 
tions, to  brainwash  the  youth,  and  ultimately 
to  overthrow  our  democratic  system. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  non-radical 
Americans  are  taken  in  by  this  leftist  line. 
They  unwittingly  weaken  the  very  Institu- 
tions of  freedom  they  wish  to  sustain.  They 
may  hasten  the  day  when  the  heel  of  repres- 
sion is  a  reality — not  from  the  sources  now 
recklessly  defamed  but  from  whatever  tyr- 
anny follows  the  overthrow  of  representative 
government. 

This  Is  the  greatest  danger  to  human  lib- 
erty In  America. 


WHERE  SHOULD  STUDENTS  VOTE? 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22, 
1971,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 801,  and  to  date  it  has  not  been  set 
for  hearings.  Meanwhile,  across  the 
country  State  supreme  courts,  legisla- 
tures, and  attorney  generals  are  mak- 
ing rulings  relative  to  voting  places  for 
college  students.  Not,  however,  with  any 
consistency. 

In  connection  with  this  overall  prob- 
lem, I  am  submitting  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Barnsville  Enterprise 
entitled  "Where  Should  Students  Vote?" 
The  editorial  follows: 

Where  Should  Students  Vote? 

"Taxation  without  representation  Is  tyran- 
ny" are  words  attributed  to  James  Otis,  a 
Massachusetts  statesman  of  pre-Revolu- 
tlonary  War  days.  This  Is  not  what  he  actual- 
ly said,  but  as  expressed  here  It  became  the 
battle  cry  of  American  colonists. 

Reverse  Otis'  words  to  read:  "Representa- 
tion without  taxation  is  .  .  ."  well,  what 
would  you  say  it  is?  We  can  think  of  a  lot  of 
words  to  end  his  saying,  none  of  them  re- 
assuring. 

But  representation  without  taxation  Is 
what  the  current  stampede  to  allow  college 
students  to  vote  in  college  town  elections 
Instead  of  their  home  towns  amounts  to.  We 
think  this  has  built-in  perils. 

Here  In  Ohio  taxpaylng  residents  In  such 
places  as  Oxford,  Kent,  Athens,  Bowling 
Green,  Oberlln,  to  name  only  a  few,  would 
be  very  much  in  the  minority  If  their  tem- 
porary student  residents  voted.  They  could 
very  well  be  the  deciding  factor  on  such 
local  issues  as  tax  levies,  bond  Issues  and 
other  questions  which  taxpayers  would  have 
to  pay  for  many  years  after  the  students  have 
departed. 

Under  Ohio  laws,  it  Involves  very  little 
trouble  for  students  to  vote  In  any  election. 
A  request  for  an  application  for  an  atwent 
voter's  ballot;  filing  the  application  with  the 


board  of  election;  marking  the  ballots  and 
mailing  them  back,  this  Is  all  that  Is  re- 
quired. Many  could  even  avoid  this  by  voting 
at  the  board  of  elections  while  home. 

Hundreds  of  men  In  the  service  of  their 
country  have  been  voting  by  mall  ever  since 
we  have  had  an  absent  voter's  law.  Do  college 
students  deserve  to  have  It  easier  or  more 
convenelnt  then  men  In  uniform? 

The  nation,  the  state  and  the  county  need 
the  student  vote.  Elections  will  be  Improved 
by  their  participation.  Most  of  all,  there 
home  towns  need  their  Intelligent  votes.  This 
Is  where  the  money  that  keeps  them  In  col- 
lege comes  from,  and  this  is  where  their  vote 
belongs. 

More  Important  than  this,  however.  Is  the 
threat  that  longtime  taxpaylng  residents  of 
college  towns  will.  In  effect,  lose  their  votes  on 
Issues  affecting  their  best  Interests  by  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  votes  of  students  with 
no  roots  In  the  local  community. 


RURAL  SOLUTION  TO  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DE'VI^fE,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  annual 
report  from  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration invites  attention  to  the  growing 
importance  of  rural  development  as  an 
influence  on  the  solution  of  urban  prob- 
lems. 

My  congressional  district  in  the  heart 
of  Ohio  ranges  from  the  city  of  Coliunbus 
into  rural  territory  two  counties  to  the 
north.  Until  recent  times,  conditions  of 
living  contrasted  visibly  between  the  city 
and  the  outlying  areas.  "Where  urban 
services  ran  out,  the  prevailing  quality  of 
homes  began  to  decline.  Small  towns  were 
fading.  Farms  were  disappearing. 

Today,  an  upswing  is  apparent  in  the 
coimtryside  not  associal«d  with  the 
spread  of  suburbia.  Bright  new  homes 
are  becoming  more  noticeable  in  small 
towns  and  on  the  rural  landscape. 

This  gradual  but  quickening  trans- 
formation appears  to  be  bom  of  a  new 
appreciation  of  rural  envirorunent  as  a 
place  tc  live,  plus  new  resources  that  are 
being  made  available  to  create  essen- 
tially modem  conditions  in  rural  areas. 
A  major  factor  is  credit  programs  for 
housing  and  community  facilities  devel- 
oped through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Farmers    Home    Administration. 

Housing  credit,  once  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  rural  areas,  is  now  in  better 
supply  because  a  massive  new  home  fi- 
nancing system  has  been  created  in  the 
past  2  years  from  once  Inadequate  FHA 
programs.  Not  only  in  the  countryside 
but  in  rural  towns  of  up  to  10.000,  fam- 
ilies who  live  on  low  or  modest  Incomes 
can  get  housing  credit  now  through  coun- 
ty offices  of  Farmers  Home  if  no  other 
credit  is  available. 

Families  of  this  income  bracket  who 
struggle  for  survival  in  obsolete  sections 
of  cities  may  find  that  a  fully  modem 
home  is  within  their  reach  of  ownership, 
at  the  lower  costs  prevailing  out  beyond 
the  urban  boundaries. 

In  rural  sections  of  our  district,  this 
housing  program  is  beginning  to  roll. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  240  homes, 
the  $3.1  million  of  housing  credit  FHA 
has  imderwritten  over  the  years  Is  ac- 
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counted  for  In  Farmers  Home's  report  on 
activity  during  the  ye&r  Just  past. 

Modernization  of  public  services  such 
as  water  and  sewer  systems  also  is  part 
of  the  rural  program  administered  by 
Farmers  Home.  Delaware  County  of  my 
district  has  In  prospect  two  large  rural 
water  systems,  combining  service  to 
smaller  towns  and  the  open  country, 
that  can  be  built  with  about  $5.5  million 
in  FHA  loan  financing.  Morrow  Coun- 
ty has  been  assisted  by  the  agency  in 
surveying  prospects  for  countrywide 
water  and  waste  disposal  services. 

These  advances  will  satisfy  oat  of  the 
prerequisites  for  modem  home  and  com- 
munity development  long  lacking  in  so 
many  rural  areas. 

The  dissolution  of  an  urban  problem 
area  through  good  new  rural  community 
development  can  be  a  gain  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  a  step  forward  for  the  city 
and  its  supporting  territory. 

Farmers  Home's  Increasingly  impor- 
tant work  in  the  rural  sections  of  our 
district  is  a  credit  to  the  leadership  of 
Administrator  Smith  and  his  Ohio  or- 
ganization headed  by  State  Director  Les- 
ter M.  Stone.  They  are  making  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  greater 
Columbus  area. 


THE  NINTH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JER- 
SEY—SEVENTH ANNUAL  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 

<  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  ills  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  have  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
residents  of  Xhe  Nintli  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  the  district  which  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  to  repre- 
sent, soliciting  their  views  and  opinions 
on  various  issues  confronting  our  Nation. 

This  year,  I  sent  my  seventh  annual 
questionnaire  to  the  160,000  households 
in  tiie  Ninth  Congressional  District.  The 
volume  of  response  to  the  1971  question- 
naire, which  26.572  replies,  has  been  most 
gratifying.  This,  I  feel,  indicates  the 
wides[>read  interest  the  residents  of  the 
Ninth  District  have  in  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  today. 

The  annual  questionnaire  method  of 
sampling  my  constituents'  opinions  con- 
tinues to  be  an  effective  means  for  dis- 
trict residents  to  convey  their  views  on 
major  issues.  I  employ  thi£  method  be- 
cause I  want  my  constituents'  reflections 
about  matters  we  are  aware  of  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Through  extensive  sampling,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  good  index  of  prevailing 
opinion  in  my  district.  Tliis  knowledge  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  lielping  me  to  for- 
mulate my  judgments  in  tiie  legislative 
con.siderations  of  Congress. 

The  enthusiastic  response  indicates 
that  my  constituents  are  concerned  about 
their  Government.  In  submitting  answers 
to  my  questionnaire,  many  constituents 
attached  detailed  letters  to  explain  the 
positions  they  took  on  issues  and  prob- 
lems. Others  placed  concise  and  cogent 
remarks  on  their  questionnaires.  During 
our  August  recess,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  each  questionnaire  sent  to  me 
with  additional  responses:   I  found  an 


acute  awareness  of  the  work  that  must 
be  done  not  only  at  the  Federal  level, 
but  at  all  levels  of  government,  to  get 
our  Nation  moving. 

All  of  the  responses  have  now  been 
tabulated.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
results  to  erery  housdiold  in  the  Ninth 
District  so  that  my  constituents  may 
compare  their  individual  views  with  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  district  residents. 

Tabulating  the  questionnaires  required 
a  tremendous  amoimt  of  effort.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  publicly  for  the  won- 
derful oooperatioD  of  the  many  volun- 
teers and  members  of  my  staff  who  spent 
countless  hours  completing  this  tabula- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  I 
will  insert  in  the  Rxcord  a  numerical 
summary  of  the  responses  to  the  21  ques- 
tions I  posed,  but  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  signifi- 
cant reactions  to  several  important 
issues : 

Over  the  years  from  196€,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  aM>arent  that  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  losing  the  support  of  the  American 
public.  A  majority  of  my  constituents 
have  consistently  expressed  support  for 
a  greater  emphasis  on  peace  Initiatives 
and  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  in  arriving  at  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict.  By  1969,  over  three-quar- 
ters of  those  responding  favored  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  for  a  mutual 
cease-flre  agreement.  Last  year,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  shortly  after  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  commenced,  and  con- 
siderable dissatisfacUon  with  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  war  was  evi- 
denced as  62.5  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents responding  supported  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  53  percent  fa- 
vored complete  withdrawal  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  These  feelings  culminate  now 
in  the  view  held  by  51.7  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  asking  the  administration  to  set  a 
firm  deadline  of  December  31,  1971,  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  time  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed,  the  one-candidate 
election  in  South  Vietnam  on  October  3 
had  not  been  held. 

The  fourth  question  was  Included  to 
gage  district  opinion  on  the  Issue  of  con- 
tinuing or  abolishing  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  The  results  showed  that  the 
majority — 52.1  percent — was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  ttie  draft  should  be  replaced  by 
an  all-volunteer  military  force,  a  view  I 
supported  In  Congress.  It  is  Interesting 
to  recall  that  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
draft  lost  by  only  two  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  past  spring. 

Another  subject  receiving  great  atten- 
tion in  the  press  and  in  Congress  is  health 
care,  as  we  And  our  Nation,  compared 
to  the  Ti-orld,  rated  approximately  18th 
in  the  quality  of  health-care  services. 
About  55  percent  of  the  responses  favored 
the  establishment  of  a  national  health 
care  insurance  plan  which  would  include 
dental  coverage. 

Reaction  to  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  was  quite  mixed,  with 
39.9  percent  in  favor,  44.2  percent  op- 
posed, and  15.8  percent  imdedded.  As  an 
alternative,  it  was  asked  whether  my 
constituents   would  prefer  the  Federal 


Government  to  take  over  the  operation 
and  funding  of  the  50  States  present 
welfare  programs.  The  latter  proposal  re- 
ceived wider  approval,  with  55.2  percent 
in  favor,  33  percent  opposed,  and  11.7 
percent  undecided. 

Tlie  President's  plan  to  provide  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  income  for  every  fam- 
ily, with  some  State  financial  participa- 
tion, was  favored  by  38.1  percent,  op- 
posed by  44.7  percent,  and  16.2  percent 
were  undecided. 

I  asked  if  my  constituents  would  favor 
or  oppose  the  netting  of  wage,  price,  and 
interest  controls.  Two-thirds  responded 
in  the  afOrmative;  however,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely important  tc  note  that  interest 
controls  were  incorporated  in  the  ques- 
tion. Obriously,  the  pufaUc  vas  aware  of 
the  need  for  such  controls  as  early  as 
May  and  June;  yet,  it  appears  ttiat  dis- 
trict residents  had  an  equitable  structure 
of  controls  in  mind.  Prom  the  volume  of 
mail  I  have  received,  I  feel  such  that  the 
current  situation,  with  various  wage  and 
salary  contracts  being  negated  by  the 
Presidential  directives,  would  not  have 
garnered  such  support. 

Concern  for  our  environment  was 
strongly  demonstrated  in  the  responses. 
The  vast  majority — 84.6  percent — be- 
lieved that  an  organization  with  tlie 
structure  and  form  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority  or  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  should  be  created  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  Passaic  River 
Basin.  To  use  the  Passaic  River  as  a 
model  river  was  an  administration  con- 
sideration, but  unfortunately,  subse- 
quently rescinded. 

This  interest  in  the  environment  was 
also  shown  in  the  last  section  of  the 
questionnaire,  which  presented  five 
major  problems — inflation,  -inemploy- 
raent,  crime,  pollution,  and  the  Vietnam 
war — and  requested  the  respondent  to 
number  these  In  order  of  Importance. 
Pollution  was  given  top  priority  by  my 
district,  as  23  percent  of  the  respondents 
registered  that  view.  Unemployment — 
22.75  percent — and  the  Vietnam  war — 
20  percent — followed.  Crime  was  rated 
first  by  18  percent.  Inflation  m-as  con- 
sidered the  most  pressing  problem  by  15 
percent. 

Under  the  priorities  section,  a  number 
of  unsolicited  additional  comments  were 
made.  Below  are  those  added  priorities 
listed  by  at  least  5  percent  of  tho.se  re- 
sponding, in  order  of  frequency,  as  being 
of  primary  Importance: 

List  or  Pbioritics 

1    Drug  abuse  and  reh»blUtatlon  problems. 

2.  The  need  for  welfare  reform. 

3.  Questionable  credibility  of  administra- 
tion. 

4.  losufiVclent  mass  transit. 

5    Corruption  In  Oovermnent. 

6.  Supreme  Court  decisions  too  lenient. 

7.  Lack  of  housUkg  and  oppressive  rent 
Increase.s. 

8.  Rising  tax  (Including  local  property) 
burden. 

9.  Care  for  the  elderly. 

10.  Infringement  of  ctvU  lltwrtle.s. 

11.  Inadequate  antl -trust  law  enforcement. 

12.  Union  abuses. 

13.  Ksoeaalve  mUltarjr  expenditures. 

14.  Doctor  aliort«c«- 

15.  Population  ezploaton. 

The  following  is  the  completed  ques- 
tionruUre  tabulation : 
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Un- 
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1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  setting  a  firm  deadline  of  Dec.  31 , 

1971.  for  complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia? 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  appose  the  reducing  of  our  military  troop 

commitment  in  Europe?    —    .         - 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  elimination  of  the  selective 

service  draft  within  1  year  with  reliance  placed  on  re- 
cruiting an  all-volunteer  military  force  through  higher 
wages  and  greater  fnnge  benefits? 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  continuation  of  the  system  of  grant- 

ing selective  service  draft  deferments  to  those  attending 
college  until  they  complete  4-year  courses  of  study? 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments 

that  would  among  other  things  increase  benefit  payments 
by  5  percent;  provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in  bene- 
fit payments;  increase  the  present  work  earnings  limita- 
tion from  $1,680  to  J2.0«l  a  year,  eirtend  medicare 
coverage  to  those  receiving  disability  benefit  payments?  . 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  establishment  of  a  national  health 

insurance  plan  for  all  people  to  be  financed  by  increased 
social  security  taxes' 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  proposal  to  have  denial  care 

covered  in  a  national  health  insurance  program?.. 

S.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  setting  of  wage,  price,  and  interest 
controls  to  combat  inflation? 

9.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  temporary  program  of  providing 
public  service  lobs  lor  the  unemployed  because  of  pres- 
ent high  unemployment? 
Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  President's  proposal  for  general 
revenue  sharing  whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
distribute  a  share  of  Federal  revenues  to  States  and  local 
governments  with  little  or  no  restrictions  on  their  use?.. 
As  an  alternative  to  the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal, would  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Federal  Government 
taking  over  the  operation  and  funding  of  the  50  Stales' 
present  welfare  programs? . 
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12  Did  you  favor  or  oppose  the  action  of  Congress  in  with- 

drawing government  financial  support  for  development  of 

the  supersonic  transport  (SST)? 59.7  31.9  S3 

13  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  establishment  of  a  Federal  Govern- 

ment lottery,  similar  to  the  one  operating  in  New  Jersey, 
with  proceeds  from  It  placed  in  a  trust  fund  lo(  lighting  all 
forms  of  environmental  pollution? 69.5  22.7  7.8 

14  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  proposals  to  exempt  Irom  income 

taxeswinnings  from  government-operated  lotteries? 52.6  41.0  6.3 

15  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  pending  legislation  which  would  re- 

quire   Federal    protection    of    endangered    species    of 

animals,  ocean  mammals  (eg  seals,  porpoises,  whales) 

and  tree-roaming  horses?. .. .  93.2  Z.8  3.9 

16.  The  State  ot  New  Jersey  plans  to  construct  a  hoise  lacing 

track  in  southern  Bergen  County  Do  you  tavoi  or  oppose 

this  plan?  -  43.1  41.5  15.3 

17    Do  you  favor  or  oppose  admission  of  mainland  China  to  the 

United  Nations? 62.7  23.8  13.4 

18.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  President's  proposal  for  a 

federally  guaranteed  income  for  every  family  with  some 

State  participation  in  the  cost  of  the  program?  .  39.1  44.7  16.2 

19.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  creation  of  a  no-fault  automobile 

insurance  program? 60.8  19.1  20.0 

20.  Would  you  favor  or  appose  creation  of  an  organization  such 

as  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  or  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  dean  up  the  Passaic  River  Basin, 
restore  it,  develop  and  maintain  it  in  Ist-dass  condition?.  84. 6 6^5 B. B^ 

21.  In  your  opinion  what  are  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 

our  Nation?  (Please  number  in  order  of  importance). 

(8)  Inflation  .. 15  0 

(b)  Unemployment ft  L 

(0  Crime  18  » 

(d)  Pollution II  0 

(e)  Vietnam  W«r ??  Sc 
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MARTZ  COUPLE  CELEBRATE  THEIR 
79TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  79  years 
ago  today,  George  C.  Martz,  then  21,  and 
Annie  Huber  of  Shannondale,  Pa.,  were 
joined  in  matrimony.  The  Mayport,  Pa., 
couple,  now  at  a  combined  age  of  202 
years,  are  today  marking  a  rare  mile- 
stone in  marital  longevity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  child  mar- 
riages of  long  ago,  the  area  couple  is  in 
select  ranks  of  those  boasting  long  mar- 
riage records.  I  know  the  Martz  couple 
hold  the  Pennsylvania  record,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  Annie  and  George  Martz  hold  the 
U.S.  record,  also. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martz  moved  to  a  Mayport  area  farm 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Martz 
from  his  father,  Benjamin,  who  orig- 
inally had  secured  it  from  an  old  land 
company  for  $1.50  an  acre  in  the  early 
1830's.  The  couple  has  remained  on  the 
farm  since  that  time,  and  in  earlier  years 
they  made  their  living  from  tilling  the 
soil.  That  homestead  is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  a  son,  Frank,  with  whom 
they  are  livinR. 

Mrs.  Martz  celebrated  her  102d  birth- 
day on  June  5.  and  20  days  later  her  hus- 
band reached  the  century  mark. 

Seven  children  were  bom  to  the  couple 
six  of  whom  survive.  They  are  Frank; 
Miss  Mable  Martz  and  Miss  Jennie 
Martz,  both  at  home;  Fred  Martz  of  Oil 
City;  Mrs.  Harry  Yoimg  of  Punxsu- 
tawney;  and  Harry  Martz  of  Clarion. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
extending  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Martz  on  their  79th  wedding 
anniversary,  and  in  wishing  Uiem  many 
more  years  of  happiness. 


ONLY    SICK   PEOPLE    NEED   DRUGS       REVERSE  PRIORITIES  ON  TAXES 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extoid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  com- 
mend Attorney  General  John  Mitchell, 
his  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Mr.  John  E.  Inger- 
soll,  and  all  their  tissociates  and  assist- 
ants who  were  responsible  for  planning 
and  developing  the  excellent  publication, 
"Katy's  Coloring  Book  About  Drugs  and 
Health."  Only  sick  people  need  drugs  is 
the  extremely  importsmt  message  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again,  in  lan- 
guage and  pictures  a  child  can  under- 
stand; and  beyond  that,  it  graphically  il- 
lustrates that  well  people  who  foolishly 
take  drugs  for  fun  can  only  become  sick. 

This  publication  is  designed  for  the 
young  coloring  book  set,  and  I  believe 
this  is  really  the  right  age  to  initiate  tliis 
type  of  awareness.  The  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  people  from  such  a  project 
can  be  measured  in  millions  of  dollars 
when  you  consider  the  vast  sums  spent 
on  after-the-fact  drug  abuse  programs. 
But  there  is  no  way  at  all  to  place  a 
dollar  value  on  the  incalculable  benefits 
which  are  inherent  in  early  prevention — 
the  heartaches  and  misery  that  parents 
and  other  loved  ones  will  be  spared,  and 
the  great  benefits  to  the  country  when 
these  young  people  are  able  to  assume 
their  proper  places  and  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  adult  life,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  burden  and  menace  to  society 
through  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  encouragement  of 
an  antidrug  culture  cannot  be  started  at 
too  early  an  age — we  should  attack  this 
evil  at  ail  ages — and  again,  I  commend 
the  oflticials  responsible  for  this  valuable 
contribution  to  our  fight  against  what 
has  become  one  of  our  Nation's  most  seri- 
ous problems. 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
H.R.  10947,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 
This  legislation,  intended  to  implement 
the  President's  tax  proposals,  is  based 
on  the  fallacious  theory  that  a  massive 
tax  giveaway  to  big  business  will  some- 
how trickle  down  and  ultimately  benefit 
the  working  people  of  this  country.  This 
approach  has  not  worked  in  the  past, 
and  it  will  not  work  now.  Rather,  the 
real  needs  of  the  American  public  will 
suffer. 

The  so-called  job  development  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  profit  boosters  to  big  busi- 
ne.ss.  The  economy  would  be  better 
served  by  financing  job  programs,  pro- 
viding a  guaranteed  annual  income,  and 
aiding  our  beleaguered  cities.  These  bene- 
fits would  go  directly  to  those  hurt  most 
by  unemployment  and  inflation — the 
poor  and  local  government. 

Yet  this  bill  would  drastically  slash 
the  money  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  next  decade — money 
that  is  desperately  needed  to  meet  our 
social  programs.  This  loss  of  revenue 
averages  over  $9  billion  every  year  for 
the  next  10  years.  To  put  this  in  per- 
spective. $9  billion  is  roughly  three  times 
the  amouni  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation during  this  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
will  have  virtually  no  influence  on  busi- 
ness investments  absent  an  increase  in 
consumer  demand.  It  will  not  spur  in- 
vestment nor  create  new  jobs.  Rather,  it 
will  increase  profits  at  a  time,  when 
workers   wages  are  frozen. 

A  system  of  tax  deferral  for  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corporation — 
DISC — and   its  shareholders  is  at  best 
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inefficient  and  at  worst  another  tax  loop- 
hiole  to  aid  big  business  while  neither 
adding  Jobs  nor  improving  the  balance 
of  trade. 

Even  the  accelerated  tax  cuts  favor 
the  wealthy  taxpayer. 

In  sum.  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  is  a 
bonanza  to  big  business  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  picking  up  the  tab — ^in  terms 
of  abandoned  social  programs  and  in 
continuous  inflationary  pressure. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rxcoro 
an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  6  on  the  reverse 
priorities  of  this  legislation.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Reverse  Priorities  on  Takes 
The  tax  bill  the  Hou.se  of  RepresentatlTea 
win  vote  on  today  Is  an  Improvement  on  the 
legislation  originally  sought  by  President 
Nljcon.  but  It  remains  a  bill  that  has  Its 
priorities  all  wrong. 

Advertised  as  a  bill  to  spur  the  economy 
to  full  employment.  It  gives  Its  biggest  tax 
cuts  to  Industry  for  the  sake  of  boosting 
inveetment  In  new  plant  and  equipment. 
While  industry  Is  still  operating  at  lees  than 
three-fourths  of  capacity,  it  seems  highly 
dubious  that  the  combination  of  accelerated 
depreciation  and  a  restored  7  per  cent  ta.x 
credit  win  do  much  to  speed  the  return  to 
full  employn»ent. 

An  approach  which  focvised  upon  providing 
more  ta.x  relief  for  lower  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  would  provide  more  Immediate 
thrust  to  the  eeonomy — and.  with  rising  rates 
of  capacity  utilization  and  higher  earnings. 
Industry  could  be  counted  on  to  Increase 
outlays  on  new  plaxit  and  equipment 

There  Is  no  need  to  tUt  line  economy's  use 
of  resources  toward  more  capital  spending; 
one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  persist- 
ent sluggishness  of  the  American  economy 
has  been  the  hangover  of  excess  capacity  cre- 
ated during  the  Investment  boom  of  the 
1960's. 

Chairman  WUbur  MUls  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  CX>nunlttee  have  somewhat  altered 
the  grossly  unfair  Ijalance  In  the  Wll  toward 
the  corporations  and  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor  and  lower-Income  taxpayers.  While 
approving  most  of  the  Administrations  faster 
tax  wTlte-ofTs,  they  have  scaled  down  tax  cuts 
to  the  corporations  by  $17  billion  In  1972. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  increased  tax 
cuts  to  low-Income  taxpayers  by  about  %l 
billion  through  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
standard  deduction. 

However,  even  In  the  field  of  individual 
taxes,  the  bulk  of  the  cuts  is  not  focused 
on  those  in  the  lower  Income  brackets.  For 
In.stance,  the  7  per  cent  cut  In  automobile 
excise  taxes  obviously  goes  only  to  those  who 
can  afford  a  new  car.  Increa.<»es  In  jjersonal 
exemptions  give  more  of  a  tax  break  to  up- 
per-Income families  than  to  lower. 

Unquestionably,  the  economy  needs  fiscal 
stimulus  to  help  It  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. It  Is  too  early  to  be  sure  that  the 
House  tax  bill  provides  enough  stimulus. 
Many  economic  forecasters  do  expect  the 
economy  to  s\irge  ahead  next  year,  but  the  re- 
covery Is  still  sluggish.  If  the  fourth  quarter 
does  not  show  a  much  stronger  rise.  Congress 
should  consider  postponing  the  •7.5-bllllon 
Increase  In  Social  Security  taxes  scheduled 
for  Jan.  1,  which  would  wipe  out  most  of 
the  personal  Income  tax  reductions  la  the 
rew  bill. 

The  hallmark  of  good  tax  legislation  at  this 
time  would  have  been  a  measure  that  would 
give  the  ©conomy  a  strong  boost  to  counter- 
act unemployment  but  that  would  not  per- 
manently erode  the  Federal  tax  base.  The 
bill  befor«  Congress  falls  to  meet  this  test 
on  two  counts:  It  gives  a  relatively  mild 
short-term  boost  to  the  economy  and  causes 
a  large  permanent  loss  of  tax  revenues  over 
the  long  run.  The  nation  will  pay  the  price 


In  truncated  or  abandoned  aoelal  programs 
and  In  continuous  inflationary  pressure. 


SUPPORT  SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  iociude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  extreme- 
ly gratifying  to  learn  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  significant  step  to- 
ward reoognlKing  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  acting  to  evince  U^S.  opposi- 
tion to  their  oppression.  By  letter  of 
September  Sfl,  1971,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  has  informed  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr.  Ciiixa),  on  which  I  sit,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  of  that  committee 
(Mr.  RoBiMo).  on  which  I  also  sit,  that 
he  will  exercise  his  parole  authority  to 
enable  tiie  entrance  into  this  country  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

Much  credit  for  this  action  must  be 
given  to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch),  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  H.R.  5606,  the  Soviet  Jews 
Relief  Act.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee subcommittee  directly  concerned 
with  the  emigration  ban  Imposed  on 
Soviet  JewTy,  I  can  attest  to  his  efforts, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  our  distinguished 
coiieagues  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva  and 
Mr.  Yates  > . 

In  addition,  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  <Mr.  Celled  and  sub- 
committee chairman  (Mr.  Rooimo)  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  been  enor- 
mously important.  I  would  note  that  I 
JoixMd  in  cosponsoring  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  245,  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 
RooiNo)  introduced,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
take  immediate  and  determined  steps  to 
encourage  and  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  permit  persona  of  the  Jewish  faith 
who  express  the  desire  to  immigrate  to 
a  ooimtry  of  their  choice  to  do  so. 

However,  I  fear  that  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jewry  will  persist,  despite  this  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  administration.  An 
organized  program  of  cultural  and  reli- 
gious repression  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  aim  being  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  identity  of  Its 
3  million  Jewish  inhabitants.  That  pro- 
gram's grip  is  tightened  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  more  than 
a  bare  trickle  of  emigres,  despite  the 
thousands  who  wLsh  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  additional  step  which  must  be 
taken,  and  one  which  the  administration 
still  refuses  to  act  afBrmatively  on,  is  my 
legislation — House  Resolution  454  and 
companion  bills — expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Voice  of  America 
should  undertake  broadcasts  in  the  Yid- 
di.sh  language  into  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
of  today,  100  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. In  addition,  since  my  initial  intro- 
duction of  House  Resolution  454,  Sena- 
tors TuNNEY,  Case,  Buckley,  and  19  of 
their  colleagues  have  Introduced  the 
same  resolution  in  the  other  body. 


By  broadcasting  In  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage into  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  bring 
to  Soviet  Jewry  tangible  support  for 
their  cause.  E>en  for  those  who  do  not 
speak  this  language  so  basic  to  Eharopean 
Jewish  culture,  the  very  fact  of  the 
broadcasts  can  provide  enormous  psy- 
chological support. 

•nius.  In  light  of  the  administration's 
action  with  regard  to  exercise  of  the 
parole  authority  to  admit  those  Soviet 
emigres  who  might  manage  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  act  afflrmatively  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  454. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S 
ROLE  IN  THE  ACHIEVEMKNT  OF 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOUS- 
ING 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoas  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee of  tl>e  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  hold  a  series  of  public  hearings 
on  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
(he  achievement  of  equal  opportunity  in 
housing.  These  hearings  will  commence 
with  testimony  from  the  U.S.  Depanment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on 
October  20.  1971,  and  from  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  October 
21.  1971,  at  10  a.m.  each  ("ay  in  room 
2141  of  the  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Public  witnesses  will  be  scheduled  to 
testify  at  later  dates. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC.  20515. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  today, 
on  accotmt  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Arxnds  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  F^ehzel)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  MU.LER  of  Ohio,  for  1  hour,  Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Conable,  for  1  hour,  October  12. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBBOOK,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Bow,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  f (blowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Btthlibon  of  Missoorl)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Aaraf,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shiplet,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuLTOM  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dttlski.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuRCELL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i^ennlssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  WiGciifS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Prenzel)  his  remarks  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  during  general  debate  in 
the  C^ommittee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fkehzxl  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BROYHn.L  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wymam  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Derwikski  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Akderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  PiiCE  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosicER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stzicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.   SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  SteIger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Pm.Toif  «rf  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  MnaiLL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.     ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  PlNDLXT. 

Mrs.  HaocLBX  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Bakxk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ousx. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ConsHLnr  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest Of  BCr.  BuKLisoN  of  Missouri)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McPall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dnrcnx  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  aowEALiz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hacak  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  fire  instances. 

Mr.  CoRKAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldb  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoieNirrQ  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HxLSTOSKi  in  two  instancea. 

Mr.  William  D.  Foao. 

Mr.  BttruMnn. 

Mr.  BaiiaaiT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosairrmi.  tn  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dnrr. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanix  in  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  Bingham  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EtoRN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  C^klles. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ORimN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiwo. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mrs.  GRirriTHs  in  two  instances. 


SENATE    ENROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
txire  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Soiate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore  Lekanof ; 

S.  617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sln-Kei- 
Pong; 

S.  148S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Park  Jung 
Ok;    aiid 

S.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonards 
Buenaventura  and  ber  daughter  Llclla  B. 
Ocarlaa. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Conm[iittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  October  5, 1971,  present 
to  the  President,  tar  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  f(Hlowing  title: 

HJl.  8866.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  otber  ptapoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  (  o'clock  and  38  nUnutes  pm.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tonorrow,  Thurs- 
day, Octot>er  7,  1971,  at  U  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1192.  Uhder  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmittinflr  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  effect  certain 
administrative  reforms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnjJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  3  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHOM:  Cammlttee  on  Approprla- 
tlona.  H.J.  Baa.  01S.  Jotnt  resolution  making 
a  atqiplamaittel  approprtettoa  tot  tbe  Depart- 
ment Q<  iMbat  tat  tbe  Saeal  jmmx  1973,  and  (or 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-8M).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  Houae  on  tbe 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Approftrta- 
tlona.  H.J.  Bea.  918.  Joint  reacdutlon  making 
furtbar  oonttnulng  ^>propnatloas  for  tbe 
flaeal  year  1971,  and  for  otber  purpoaea  (Rapt. 
No.  9a-S61) .  ReTored  to  the  Committee  of  tba 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Roles.  Bouse  Res- 
olution 6S7.  Resolution  pro>vldlng  foe  the 
consideration  of  H  Jt.  10686,  a  bill  to  eetaMlsh 
an  Office  of  Consumer  AfTalrs  In  the  Ezeeu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President  and  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  In  order  to  secure  within 
the  Federal  Government  effective  protection 
and  representation  of  the  interests  of  con- 
8um.er8,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-5Sa) .  Referred  to  the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10468.  A  bill  to  broaden  and  expand  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  countries  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  prevent  or  retard  communicabie 
diseases  of  animals,  where  the  Secretary 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect  the 
livestock,  poultry,  and  related  Industries  of 
the  United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  92-653).  Referred  to  the  Ckmmlttee  of 
the  V^ole  House  cm  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduc^ed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  11109.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  expenditures 
to  compensate  low-  and  moderate-lnoome 
homebuyers  for  defects  in  F'HA  mortgaged 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BKNNETT: 
H.R.  IIIIO.  A  bUl  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  re- 
cidivism, providing  Improved  Federal,  State, 
and  local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal 
correction,  strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAOOEBS  (fckr  himself  and 
Mr.  SpaxKCsa)  : 
H.R.  11111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide  dvll  penalties 
for  certain  aircraft  hijack  hoaxes;  to  provide 
felcny  penalties  for  carrying  weapons  aboard 
aircraft  tn  c«taln  circumstances,  and  for 
otber  purpoees;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shottp,  Mr.  Rrodes,  Mr.  Halpkrm, 
Mr.  Ran<»l,  Mr.  Kbtr,  Mr.  Dickin- 
soH,  Mr.  "BjmMannom,  Mr.  Alkzavdz>, 
Mr.  J.  WtixiAic  Stanton,  BIT.  Joms 
of  Texmeaaee,  Mr.  Sfkncx,  Mr.  Bras- 
co,  Mr.  BxviLi.,  Mr.  Ditncan,  Mr.  Boa 
WiL,soN,  Mr.  Btkelx,  Mr.  Mizsi.i.,  Mr. 
CLKVKI..AKD.  Mrs.  HxcKS  of  Massschu- 
setta,  Mr.  Mxtcalix,  and  Mr.  Smt- 

DXR)  : 

H.R.  lllia.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Into^ial 
Revenue  CTode  of  19&4  to  alkyw  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  IndlTMuala  lot  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In.  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  COLUBB: 

H.R.  11113.  A  bm  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Ooda  at  19M  to  nueoorage  blgber 
education,  and  partlenlarty  the  pflrmte  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  anthorlxtng  a  deduetkn  from 
gross  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  ftind 
eetabllsbed  by  ttie  taxpayv  tat  tlu  puipoae 
of  funding  the  higher  adaeatlon  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  tbe  Cammlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  11114.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Ag- 
ricultural   Bargaining    Board,    to    iirorKla 
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stMKUnto  for  Um  qu»llllo*tlon  of  Maoclatlona 
of  p«oduo«n,  to  iMliM  tb«  mutuaJ  obUcatloa 
of  hModlan  mmI  MBocUUona  of  prodooon  to 
nagotlate  regmrding  kgrlctiltiim  prodiicta, 
and  for  otb«r  purpoaes;  to  tb«  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJL  11118.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  St«tes  to  promote 
full   employment   and   reetor*   a   dlveralfled 
production  baae;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
entie  Code  of   1954   to  atem  the  outflow  of 
U.8.   capital,  jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  otber  purpoaes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Keana. 
By  Ux.  OARUATZ: 
H.B.  lllia.  A   bill   to    provide    for    orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  11117.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  19M  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  aa  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  11118.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  oooupatlonal  educatloti  (other  than  that 
resulting  In  a  baccalaureate  or  advanced  de- 
gree)   to  every  American  who  needs  and  de- 
sires such  education  by  providing  financial 
assistance    for    poet  secondary    occupational 
education  programs,  and  to  strengthen  the 
concept  of  occupational  preparation,  coun- 
seling,   and    placement    In    elementary    and 
secondary  schools,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Kducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  BCr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  11119.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   19M  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorising  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  anK>unts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
eetahllrtied  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpoee 
ol  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Parra  of  North  Carolina) : 
HH.  11130.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Subversive 
AcUvltles  Control  Act  of  1960  (tlUe  I  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  19S0) ,  to  estab- 
lish procedures  assuring  that  the  consti- 
tutional oath  of  office  shall  be  taken  In  good 
faith,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cakct 
of    New    York,    Mr.    Ahntjnzio,    Mr. 
Kn.BWO,  Mr.  Oani*  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
MrrcAuv,  Mr.  Paicx  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
St   OsaicAZK,   Iilr.   Chaxles  H.   Wn.- 
soK,  and  Mr.  Roc)  : 
H.R.    11121.  A   bUl   to  amend   the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  emergency  grants  to  assure  ade- 
quate rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Ur.   MARTIN: 
HJl.   lliaa.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ee- 
tabllahment  of  the  Oeorge  W.  Norrls  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJ».  11123.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  prices 
charged  for  packaged  alcoholic  beverages  in 
outlets  on  military  installations  be  within 
10   percent   of   the   lowest   prevailing   rates 
charged    therefor    by   local    civUlan    outlets; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MIIXS  of  Arkansas : 
H.R.  11124.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  1U25.  A  bUl  to  require  banks  to  pay 
Interest  on  certain  public  moneys  which  are 
deposited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


in  demand  deposit  accounts;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abkit, 
Mr.  BaoTHiu.  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Damisl 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Dowioito,  Mr.  Vorw. 
Mr.  Romfsoir  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bat- 
TKBrxzLS,  Mr.  WAMPLKa,  Mr.  Wmn- 
HxrasT,   Mr.   Satloe,   and   Mr.   Wid- 

MAU,)  : 

H.R.  11126.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Boyhood  Home  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  11127.  A  blU  to  permit  sulU  to  adjudi- 
cate disputed  titles  to  lands  in  which  the 
United  States  claims  an  interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  11138.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  par- 
tition of  the  surface  rights  in  the  joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Bzecutlve  Order  Hopi  Reser- 
vation and  the  surface  and  subsiurfaoe  rights 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hop!  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  certain  Paluta  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas : 
H.R.  11139.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
version of  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
to  Veterans'  Oroup  Life  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  11130.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of   a 
State  legislator  for  Income  tax  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AsotraiKK,  Mrs.  Abet70,  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.    Bakes,    Mr.    Becich,    Mr.    Bing- 
ham,   til.    Blackbvkk,    Mr.    BsAsco, 
Mr.     Bbinklat,     Mr.     Bsothiix    of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Baonnix    of 
Virginia,    Mr.    BtTBTON,    Mr.    Caetxe, 
Mr.  CnxxE,  Mr.  CoixiKS  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  DAMIEI.SON,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dxirr,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr. 
DaiifAiT,    Mr.    BiLBsao,    Mr.    Fadnt- 
«OT.  Mr.  FOBSTTHE,  and  Mr.  Fuitok 
of  Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  11131.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Education 
at  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
and  related  Instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employntent  of 
college   students,   particularly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves   are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
OsASSo,  lii.  Oeat,  Mr.  Okezn  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oudc,  Mr.  Hal- 
pcxN,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
HAasiNOTOir,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HBCHLca  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hkl- 
BTOSKi,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  HooAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  LsoosTT,  Mr.  LoKo  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Masdbm,  Mr.  Matsttnoa,  Mr. 
MrrcAixB,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mikklj., 
Mr.  MooBHEAD,  Mr.  Nix  and  Mr.  Pat- 
man)  : 

H.R.  11133.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
and  related  instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment  at 
college  students,  particularly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PxppEs.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  PncB.  Mr. 
Phice  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pbice  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Rsxs,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Scheuek,  Mr.  Schwenoei., 
Mr.  St  Oekmain,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Tatlob.  Mr.  TixBNAN,  Mr.  Viooarro, 
Mr.  Waldib.  Mr.  Whttb,  Mr.  Whitb- 
hukst.  Mr.  WoLPr,  Mr.  Wbioht,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 


H.R.  11133.  A  blU  to  amend  the  EducaUon 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
aiMt  related  instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment 
of  college  students,  particularly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.   EDMONDSON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Camp)  : 
H.R.  11134.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   19S4  to  in- 
crease the  small  Issue  exemption  from  the 
industrial  development  bond  provision  from 
85  million  to  88  million;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  11136.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Mineral  Resoxirces  Trust,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  CJommlttee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  11136.  A  bill  to  permit  greater  involve- 
ment of  American  medical  organizations  and 
personnel  in  the  furnishing  of  health  serv- 
ices and  assistance  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJR.  11137.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  sa  amended;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Aboubzzk,    Mr.    Andbews    of    North 
Dakota,  Mr.   Folzt,   Mr.   Link.   Mr. 
Rot,  acid  Mr.  Steed)  : 
Hit.  11138.  A  bill;  Rural  Development  and 
Population  Dispersion  Act  of   1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  11139.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  deem  Illegiti- 
mate children  to  be  dependents  under  certain 
circumstances  for  purposes  of  paying  quar- 
ters allowances;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOW : 
HJt.  11140.  A  bill  to  end  the  economic 
crisis  in  America  through  a  cessation  of 
American  military  involvement  in  Indochina, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CoDsmittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  11141.   A  bUl   to  provide   for  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    Thaddeus    Koscluszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Rea.  810.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bbot- 
HELL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Moum, 
Mrs.     DwTEB,     Mr.     Passman,     Mr. 

SCHWENOKL,     Mr.     BKtTBRT,     Mr.     Kd- 

MONDMOir,  Mr.  Bb^chkb,  Mr.  Cbanb, 
Mr.  WimtB,  and  Mr.  Jabman)  : 

H.J.  Res.  917.  Joint  reaolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
9  through  8  of  1073,  aa  "National  Future 
BuslDMS  Leaders  of  America  and  Phi  Beta 
Iiamhda  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
HJ.  Bes.  918.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mux*  o<  Maryland,  Mr.  Sabbanbs, 
Mr.  HooAir,  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CHKLL.  Mr.  Qw*,  and  Mr.  LoMO  of 
Maryland)  : 
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HJ.  Res.  919.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJ.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
disaster  loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses 
arising  as  the  result  of  recent  natural  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 

H  J.  Res.  921.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  eeu:h  September  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  for  sucessfuUy  per- 
forming valuable  humanitarian  work  on  the 
occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 
H.  Con.  Res.  418.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  American  peo^e  to  boycott 
all  French  products  until  the  cost  of  the  boy- 
cott to  the  French  people  exceeds  the  benefits 
to  them  of  the  drug  traffic  out  of  Marseilles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  419.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  there 
should  be  a  boycott  In  the  United  States  of 
French -made  products  until  the  President  de- 
termines France  has  taken  successful  steps  to 
halt  the  processing  of  heroin  and  its  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     WOLFF     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Brademas.    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.    Dellttms.    Mr.    Faunthot,    Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.    Moss,   Mr.    Ryan.   Mr.   ScHruTH. 
Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Tiebnan,    and    Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.  Res.  638.  Resolution  directing  the  Secre- 
tary   of   State   to   furnish   to   the    House   of 
Representatives  certain  information  concern- 
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Ing  the  role  of  our  Government  in  the  events 
leading  to  an  uncontested  presidential  elec- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  on  October  3,  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRETT ; 
H.R.  11142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo  and 
Elvira  Viola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R    11143.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Blalowas,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  GRAY: 
H.R.  11144  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
C.  Henk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA : 
H  R.  11145    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mitchell 
L.  Balutskl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarj-. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


JUDICIAL  RESTRAINT? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

cm  vnazMiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Idr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  September  23  edition  of  the 
Bristol,  Va..  Herald  Courier  included  an 
Interesting  editorial  on  my  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  re- 
quire periodic  reconfirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  those  named  to  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  editorial  states,  and  I  agree,  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  my  proposal, 
the  debate  over  the  status  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Judicial  Restraint?,"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Judicial  Rsstbaint? 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  has  made  a  reason- 
able proposal  with  reference  to  service  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt.  though  It  Is  not  a 
proposal  which  Is  likely  to  win  approval — 
not  anytime  soon,  at  least. 

The  senator,  through  a  constitutional 
amendment,  would  subject  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  congressional  review  every 
eight  years  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

TTiose  who  passed  scrutiny  would  be  re- 
confirmed for  another  eight  years;  those  who 
did  not  would  be  replaced.  Gone  would  be 
the  lifetime  appointments  which  hare  al- 
ways been  tendered  members  ol  the  nation's 
highest  court. 

lu  wiiat  might  be  termed  an  understate- 
ment, Sen.  Byrd  points  out  that  "everyone 
should  be  subject  to  some  review." 

He  adds:  "The  federal  Judiciary  la  the  only 
group  in  the  world — except  for  some  kings  or 
dictators  or  sultans  or  something — that  does 
not  have  to  answer  to  someone." 

Sen.  Byrd  decided  to  introduce  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  after  concluding  that 
the  "era  of  Judicial  self-restraint  appears  to 
b«  over." 


He  has  "enormous  respect  for  the  men  who 
drafted  our  Constitution  184  jwars  ago,"  and 
believes  that  "bad  the  Supreme  Court  fol- 
lowed the  role  designed  tor  it  by  those  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  an  amendment  such 
as  this  would  be  unnecessary." 

However,  he  said,  "not  even  the  strongest 
oT  the  Federalists  ever  suggested  that  the 
federal  courts  should,  or  could,  extend  fed- 
eral law  into  the  domain  reserved  for  the 
states  and  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment." 

But.  he  continued,  the  federal  Judiciary 
has.  in  large  measure,  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  self-restraint  and,  "accountable  to  no  one, 
has  run  rampant  in  asserting  Its  authority 
over  the  daily  lives  of  all  Americans." 

Sen.  Byrd  points  out  that  every  state  sets 
fixed  terms  for  the  members  of  its  Judiciary, 
and  only  the  federal  government  appoints 
Judges  tor  life. 

Of  course,  such  appointments  also  apply 
to  federal  Judges  at  levels  below  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  Is  not  clear  whether  Sen.  Byrd's 
proposed  amendment  would  subject  them 
also  to  oongreaalonal  review. 

The  dang«-,  of  course.  Is  that  Supreme 
Court  Justices  might  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sures and,  thus,  not  render  decisions  In  an 
objective  manner.  But  It  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  a  great  many  of  the  high  court's 
decisions  in  recent  years  have  been  aa  much 
subjective  as  they  have  been  objective. 

As  we  noted  in  the  beginning,  Sen.  Byrd's 
proposal  probably  wUl  not  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  then  submitted  to  the  statea 
for  ratification — at  least,  not  for  many  years 
to  come,  if  then.  But  he  has  pointed  clearly 
to  a  falling  in  the  present  system  and  he  has 
suggested  a  remedy. 

When  and  if  Congress  gets  around  to  con- 
sidering that  suggestion,  the  debate.  Itself, 
should  be  worth  the  careful  attention  ol  all 
Americans. 


NATION'S  DETERIORATING  DE- 
FENSES: MOST  PRESSING  PROB- 
LEM OF  OUR  TIME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIBOZMTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  recently  pub- 


lished an  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
cent colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

This  article,  reprinted  aa  September 
25  in  the  Lynchburg  News,  contains  co- 
gent quotations  from  the  several  Sen- 
ators who  took  the  floor  to  stress  the 
continuing  need  for  maintaining  a 
strong  national  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Most  Pressing  Problem  of  Our 
Time."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nation's   Detebiobatinc   Defenses:     Most 
Pressing  Problem  or  Oitb  Time 

Shortly  before  Congress  recessed  last  Fri- 
day, seven  lawmakers  took  the  Senate  floor 
and  sought,  at  some  length  and  in  some 
detail,  to  alert  Congress — and  the  nation — 
to  the  growing  disparity  between  U.S.  mili- 
tary power   and   that  of   the  Soviet   Union. 

'The  colloquy  wus.  In  the  words  of  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa),  the  Senate  minority 
leader  (who  was  not  among  the  coUoquy's 
participants),  "a  noteworthy  attempt  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  need  to 
strengtbea  the  President's  hand." 

It  was  that,  to  be  sure.  But  It  was  also  a 
reminder  of  all  Americans  that  neither  in 
national  defense  nor  any  other  field  of  en- 
deavor Is  a  margin  of  superiority  permanent. 

Let  the  senators  speak  for  themselves; 

"The  security  of  the  United  States."  said 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Con.-R.N.Y.) ,  "Is  en- 
dangered to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  its 
modern  history.  If  present  trends  continue 
much  longer,  the  ability  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  support  CS.  foreign- 
policy  objectives  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
in  Asia  and  even  In  the  Caribbean  will  be 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  precipitate  erosion 
of  U.S.  strategic  power  in  the  late  1980s  and 
early  19708." 

"The  United  States  virtually  halted  any 
Increase  in  strategic  strength  during  the 
entire  decade  of  the  1960s,"  said  Sen.  Peter 
H.  Domlnick  (B-Colo.).  "while  the  Sortets 
devoted  enormous  sums  and  energy  to  the 
mushroom  growth  of  their  economic  power. 
In  relative  terms,  the  United  States  is  far 
weaker  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
at  any  time  during  the  past  25  years  and 
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...  at  present  growth  rates  the  Soviets 
will  have  superior  strategic  strength  In  the 
very  near  future." 

"It  la  especially  noteworthy,"  declared  Sen. 
William  E.  Brock  (R-Tenn.),  "that  the 
acceleration  In  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  was 
accomplished  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  sUrted  to  reduce  the  scope  and 
offensive  nature  of  our  armed  forces  .  .  . 
Our  unilateral  reduction  In  forces  did  not 
stop  the  Soviet  drive  for  more  and  newer 
sophisticated  long-range  weapons:  rather,  It 
seems  to  have  spurred  the  Soviets  on  to  a 
greater  effort  coupled  wtlh  the  aU-out  psy- 
chological and  political  offensive  In  every 
part  of  the  globe." 

"We  shall  be  heading  for  serious  trouble." 
said  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (D.-Va.).  "If  we 
let  our  hopes  (for  the  success  of  the  strateglc- 
arms-llmltatlon  talks  (SALT)  and  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  impending  trip  to  Peking), 
rather  than  our  realistic  assessment  of  the 
world  situation,  dictate  our  defense  policies. 
None  of  us  knows  Just  what  are  Communist 
Russia's  Intentions.  We  do  have  evidence, 
however,  as  to  her  capabilities.  It  Is  on  her 
capabilities  that  we  must  Judge  our  defense 
needs." 

"Today."  said  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.C).  "the  Soviets  not  only  have  a  working 
antlballlstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  system  around 
Moscow,  they  are  working  steadily  toward 
achieving  a  crushing  flrat-strlke  capability, 
a  capability  they  could  achieve  within  36 
to  48  months  at  their  present  rate." 

"We  must  remember."  said  Sen.  Edward  J. 
Oumey  (R-Fla.).  "that  the  United  States 
can  never  match  Its  potential  enemies  In 
numbers  of  land  armies  or  In  ships  or  In 
numbers  of  tactical  weapons.  We  can  and 
must  maintain  an  extensive  leadtlme  in 
military  technological  superiority  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  viable  defense  posture.  And 
yet  we  appear  to  be  engaging  In  a  continued 
policy  of  eliminating  projects  Involving 
scientific  and  technological  progress." 

"For  some  obscure  reason,"  said  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis  (R-Neb).  who  spoke  In  support  of 
the  development,  without  further  delay,  of 
the  Bl  strategic  bomber,  "every  heavy 
bomber  ever  built  by  the  United  States  has 
fought  Its  stlffest  battle  In  Congress." 

Senator  Curtis  reinforced  his  view  by  cit- 
ing the  conclusion  of  George  P.  Hunt,  a  for- 
mer Marine  Corps  ofBcer  and  a  former  Life 
magazine  editor,  who  wrote  In  the  June  18 
Issue  of  Life : 

"In  some  eight  years  Russia  has  caught 
up  and  Is  now  going  ahead  of  us  In  many 
categories  of  missile  strength.  She  could  to- 
day concentrate  off  Cuba  a  powerful  surface 
fleet,  newer,  faster  than  ours  and  equipped 
with  weapons  we  do  not  have  and  an  under- 
water fleet  outnumbering  ours  by  many 
times.  It  will  surprise  most  Americans  that 
today,  as  opposed  to  1962,  we  are  the  ones 
who  could  find  ourselves  at  a  military  dis- 
advantage. It  win  take  fast  and  skillful  work 
to  put  (our)   military  back  In  shape." 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  senators  com- 
pleted their  discourse  on  the  nation's  de- 
fenses, the  Senat«  shifted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  railroad  strike  and  never  returned  to  the 
serious  and  far-reaching  questions  the  sena- 
tors raised. 

Yet  the  dire  warnings  their  colloquy  Im- 
parted come  on  the  heels  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  similar  alarm  signals. 

At  roughly  the  time  the  senators  spoke,  in 
fact,  the  editor  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships. " 
Internationally  recognized  as  the  authorita- 
tive guide  to  naval  power,  warned  In  London 
that  U.S.  naval  power  Is  in  a  serious  decline. 
"By  any  standards,"  added  Raymond  V.  B. 
Blackman,  "the  Soviet  fleet  now  represents 
the  'supemavy  of  a  superpower'." 

Somewhat  earlier,  seven  members  of  the 
Blue-Ribbon  Defense  Panel  (appointed  by 
President  Nixon  In  1069  to  assess  the  na- 
tion's defense  establishment)   reported  that 
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"U.S.  strategic  superiority  had  ended."  They 
added:  "The  situation  which  our  country 
faces  Is  without  precedent  ...  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  In  the  '70«  neither  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States  nor  the  Uvea 
and  freedom  of  its  citizens  will  be  secure." 

What  makes  such  findings  doubly  disturb- 
ing Is  that  they  unfold  In  an  era  In  which 
the  military  establishment — along  with  the 
so-called  military-Industrial  complex — has 
become  the  favorite  target  for  growing  num- 
bers of  Americans  and  in  an  era  In  which 
every  defense  expenditure  Is  represented  as 
robbing  the  hungry,  the  Jobless  and  the 
destitute. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  nation's 
Investment  In  the  urgent  business  of  na- 
tional defense  has  been  declining  almost 
as  rapidly  as  Its  expenditures  In  behalf  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  have  been 
Increasing. 

As  Senator  Domlnlck  told  the  Senate  last 
month,  the  tie  billion  requested  for  defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1  Is  the 
lowest  figure,  when  viewed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product  (ONP), 
since  fiscal  1951 — before  the  upsurge  In 
spending  occasioned  by  the  Korean  War. 

The  same  figure — 6.8  per  cent  of  the  ONP — 
Is  notably  lower  than  the  9.5  per  cent  figure 
of  fiscal  1968. 

Almost  as  disturbing  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  nation's  defense  planners  to  keep 
abreast  In  the  crucial  area  of  reseeu-ch  and 
development.  "While  military  research  and 
development  expenditures  made  by  the  So- 
Viet  Union  have  been  growing  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  14  per  cent  i>er  year,"  Senator 
Oumey  told  the  Senate,  "this  country's  fund- 
ing In  that  category  has  remained  nearly  con- 
stant." 

The  further  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
scientists  and  engineers  employed  In  research 
and  development  as  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Oumey  declared,  ex- 
isting pools  of  skilled  technical  and  scientific 
personnel  are  being  rapidly  dissolved. 

"A  vast  national  resource  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  workers  in  omr  history." 
Senator  Ourney  went  on.  "are  now  selling 
hamburgers  or  hot  dogs,  doing  a  host  of 
things  that  any  high-school  dropout  could 
do.  Thousands  are  on  welfare.  Most  are  bit- 
ter and  disillusioned.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
in  years  ahead,  we  will  look  back  in  wonder- 
ment and  inquire:  How  could  a  nation  be 
so  criminally  wasteful  of  its  greatest  resource, 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers  and  technical 
people?" 

No  less  baffling  has  been  the  growing  dis- 
p>oeition  to  treat  technology  Itself  as  a  na- 
tional enemy  rather  than  as  the  principal 
advantage  that  stands  between  U.S.  national 
security  and  the  threat  of  any  external 
enemy. 

A  final  factor — and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
quieting of  all — Is  the  resolve,  ptartlcularly 
among  the  current  crop  of  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates,  to  slash  defense  spending 
to  make  more  money  available  for  a  variety 
of  domestic  priorities,  ranging  from  welfare 
to  health  Insurance  and  from  urban  renewal 
to  environmental   Improvement. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  any  government's 
first  obligation  must  be  the  preservation  of 
its  people  from  external  assault. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.) 
sought  some  weeks  ago  to  put  the  Issue  Into 
realistic  perspective: 

"My  father  and  mother  came  from  Norway 
back  in  the  1880s,"  he  said.  "That  little  coun- 
try had  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living, 
relatively  speaking,  in  the  world.  A  thousand 
years  of  freedom,  clean  air  and  clean  water. 
But  what  good  did  that  do  when  the  hob- 
luiiled  boot  moved  In  and  took  over  in  1940 
and  destroyed  the  Norwegians'  liberties,  their 
freedom,  their  standard  of  living. 

"The  issue,"  he  added,  "Is  survival." 
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NATIONAL  4-H — BRIDOINa  THE 
"GENERATION  GAP' 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNKSSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
October  3-9,  is  National  4-H  Week.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  this  organization  nationwide  and  to 
commend  especially  4-H  members  and 
leaders  in  my  home  State  of  Tennessee. 

National  4-H,  which  counts  over  4 
million  members  in  rural  areas  as  well 
as  urban  communities,  has  designated 
the  theme  of  this  years  observance,  "4-H 
Bridges  the  Gap." 

This  title  Is  appropriate,  because  the 
4-H  program  indeed  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween the  idealistic  aspirations  of  youth 
and  the  practical  wisdom  of  parents  and 
adult  leaders. 

We  have  always  experienced  a  so- 
called  generation  gap  between  youth 
and  the  older  generation,  and  today  pre- 
sents no  exception.  National  4-H, 
however,  is  actively  working  toward  con- 
structive achievements  utilizing  the  spe- 
cial talents  and  experiences  of  many  age 
groups.  Combining  skills  of  members 
from  elementary  school  through  college 
age,  teen  and  adult  leaders,  4-H  puts 
abilities  of  all  to  good  use  in  reaching 
common  goals. 

Other  adult-youth  community  pro- 
grams would  do  well  to  study  what  co- 
operation has  enabled  4-H  to  accomplish. 

It  W8W  an  honor  to  meet  with  leaders 
of  the  Tennessee  4-H,  in  Washington  to 
attend  a  citizenship  conference  at  the 
National  4-H  Center  in  Bethesda.  in  June 
of  this  year.  The  high  caliber  of  the  youth 
and  adults  representing  our  State  orga- 
nization left  a  tremendous  impression 
upon  me. 

They  combine  high  goals  and  ambition 
with  practical  knowledge.  The  4-H  pro- 
gram has  equipped  them  with  pragmatic 
experience  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
better  citizens  and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
While  a  few  of  their  contemporaries  are 
criticizing  the  flaws  of  our  society,  4- 
H'ers  are  digging  in  and  working  to 
achieve  solutions. 

Figures  tell  the  story  of  the  program's 
success  in  Tennessee.  Since  its  inception 
in  the  State  in  1911,  4-H  now  reaches  into 
every  coimty  of  Tennessee,  boasting  3,360 
clubs  and  nearly  129,000  members.  In 
addition,  over  9.000  teenage  and  adult 
leaders  volunteer  their  time  and  know- 
how  to  contribute  to  Uie  program's 
smooth  operation. 

The  dedication  and  initiative  of  Ten- 
nessee 4-Hers  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  374,419  individual  projects  were 
completed  in  1971  in  such  areas  as  food 
and  nutrition,  clothing,  field  crops,  ani- 
mal science,  and  electrical  skills.  Through 
their  endeavors,  these  young  people  are 
learning  first  hand  the  values  of  per- 
severance, ambition,  and  hard  work. 

Elach  year,  the  National  4-H  Founda- 
tion selects  several  topics  as  the  focal 
points  of  Its  commemoration,  designed  to 
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better  acquaint  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity with  4-H  and  Its  contributions. 
"Itils  year,  the  em.phasis  is  upon  the  en- 
vironment, nutrition,  development, 
health,  and  careers,  all  areas  of  con- 
cern to  today's  young  people. 

I  commend  the  USDA  extension  per- 
sonnel, nearly  7.000  adult  volunteer  lead- 
ers, parents,  local  civic  leaders,  and  Ten- 
nessee 4-H  members  for  their  demon- 
strated ability  to  select  and  attain  high 
goals.  All  of  us.  young  people  and  adults, 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  4-H  pledge 
as   our  inspiration   for  better  living: 

I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking,  my 
heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my  hands  to  larger 
service,  my  health  for  better  living  for  my 
club,  my  community  and  my  country. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TAX  CREDIT— A 
WORTHY  CONCEPT 


FORWARD  IS  BACKWARD 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIBCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  September  27  edition  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  Included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  compulsory  busing  of 
school  children  as  it  applies  to  the  Chi- 
nese-American population  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that 
money  for  education  should  be  spent  on 
teachers,  books,  and  buildings,  and  not 
on  unnecessary  and  unwanted  buses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  "Forward  Is  Backward." 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Forward  Is  Backw\rd 

The  protest  from  Chinatown  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Illustrates  precisely  what  has  gone 
wrong  since  the  Supreme  Court's  desegrega- 
tion decision  of  1954.  The  court  ruled — 
rightfully  and  unanimously — that  It  was  un- 
constitutional to  assign  students  to  school 
because  of  their  race.  What  are  the  schools 
doing  now?  Under  court  orders  they  are  as- 
signing— and  busing — students  to  school  be- 
cause of  their  race.  That  is  the  Ironic  result 
of  all  the  vain  resistance  measures. 

Whether  Chinatown's  neighborhood 
schools  have  been  as  inferior  as  Negro  neigh- 
borhood schools  Is  not  known  here.  Black 
schools  In  many  cases  have  been  Inferior.  In 
cases  vastly  Inferior.  There  Is  one  similari- 
ty among  the  racial  neighborhoods:  The 
blaclt  man  is  beginning  to  show  racial  pride 
and  a  desire  to  keep  his  one  identity  Just  as 
the  Chinese- American  does.  There  Is  an- 
other similarity:  Chinatown's  protest  has 
been  rejected.  It.  too.  -nust  pay  the  penal- 
ty for  mistakes  made  elsewhere  and  em- 
bodied in  court  rules  adopted  to  counter  the 
mistakes. 

A  solution  to  these  problems  will  contain 
many  elements,  but  one  of  them  is  to  spend 
money  on  teachers,  books  and  buildings,  not 
on  imnecessary  buses.  Today's  solution  seems 
to  have  oome  from  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
where  up  can  mean  down  and  forward  can 
mean  backward.  Oreater  wisdom  must  be 
applied  in  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  1964  decision. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALirOllNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  acting  on  legislation  today  that  will 
map  this  country's  economic  future.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  includes  a  number  of 
proposals  designed  to  untrack  our  lethar- 
gic economic  system  and  induce  greater 
spending  through  increased  confidence  in 
the  entire  system. 

Yet,  the  legislation  reaches  the  floor 
unamendable,  on  a  take-it  or  leave-it 
basis.  Unfortimately,  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  contains  one  proposal  that  will 
confound  the  average  citizen  over  and 
over  again  in  the  months  to  come.  The 
investment  tax  credit  was  submitted  by 
the  administration  to  provide  a  direct  in- 
ducement to  order  new  capital  equip- 
ment— thus  increasing  aggregate  de- 
mands and  subsequent  production  of 
goods  and  increased  employment.  It  is 
a  sound  concept,  but  not  designed  spe- 
cifically for  a  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  strong  inflationary  pressures. 

Through  conventional  means  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  operates  on  a  de- 
mand-and-supply  principle,  yet  does  not 
guarantee  a  diop  in  unemployment  or 
an  increase  in  goods  produced  or  profits. 
There  are  loopholes,  especially  for  the 
major  corporation  that  already  planned 
to  purchase  new  equipment  this  year, 
Most  important  of  aU,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  labor  force  under  this  sys- 
tem. Certainly  we  will  find  some  situa- 
tions in  the  future  where  the  Federal 
Government  gave  a  tax  break  to  a  cor- 
poration that  purchased  new  equipment, 
only  to  see  that  corporation  lay  off  part 
of  its  labor  force  because  of  the  increased 
capability  of  production  in  the  new 
equipment. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  a  gift  for  business 
that  offers  little  or  no  help  to  the  work- 
ingman  in  America  and,  much  worse,  of- 
fers little  evidence  that  imemployment 
can  be  brought  down  to  an  acceptable 
level,  while  stimulating  the  economy.  The 
investment  tax  credit  Is  no  more  than  a 
faltering  step  toward  solution  of  our 
economic  troubles  from  an  administra- 
tion that  promised  a  giant  stride  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  submitted  to  me 
by  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley has  prompted  my  remarks  today.  In 
preparation  for  phase  two  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's economic  program.  Prof.  B.  F.  Rob- 
erts and  Richard  Thunen  have  come 
forward  with  a  novel  idea  I  think  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  It  is  called 
an  "Employment  Tax  Credit,"  and  would 
give  employers  a  tax  credit  for  net  addi- 
tions to  employment.  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  public  policy 
workingpaper  on  the  subject,  prepared  by 
Professor  Roberts  and  Mr.  Thunen,  which 
goes  into  great  detail  on  the  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  employment  tax 
credit  is  truly  a  novel  idea.  It  is  designed 
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to  accompany  the  conventional  economic 
instruments  which  operate  through  a 
supply-demand  clumnel.  It  is  designed  to 
increase  the  primary  factor  of  produc- 
tion— labor — and  provides  a  direct  in- 
ducement to  increase  employment  of 
labor,  production  of  goods,  and  subse- 
quently, raises  total  wage  Incomes 
and  increases  demand.  The  tax  credits 
under  this  plan  would  be  structured 
on  the  unemployment  rate — as  the 
unemployment  rate  falls  the  credit  rate 
would  fall  accordingly. 

Just  last  week  the  Washingrton  Post 
editorialized — 

...  If  post-freeze  rules  are  to  work  they 
must  treat  labor  and  business  In  what  both 
regard  as  an  even  handed  manner  and  must 
not  leave  substantial  numbers  of  people  feel- 
ing victimized  by  accidental  circumstances 
like  the  timing  of  their  wage  contracts  or 
price  announcements.  The  challenge  is  to 
design  a  system  that  seems  likely  to  be  fair 
and  effective  without  erecting  a  lot  of  ad- 
ministration machinery  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
proposal  provides  the  simple  and  effec- 
tive means  to  get  this  economy  un- 
tracked— with  a  minimum  of  bureauc- 
racy. This  concept  could  be  easily  admin- 
istered by  existing  Goverrunent  agencies. 
Yet,  it  also  provides  an  even  break  to 
both  business  and  labor.  The  Nation  can- 
not afford  another  90-day  period  in 
which  labor  organizations  and  mdivldual 
workers  lose  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Granted,  there  is  a  loophole  for 
those  businesses  which  intended  to  hire 
more  workers.  But  in  comparison  I  would 
much  rather  see  such  a  loophole  go  to 
General  Motors  for  hiring  an  addition 
200  assembly-line  workers  than  see  this 
Government  give  them  a  tax  break  for 
purchase  of  machinery  that  would  even- 
tually mean  a  layoff  of  200  men. 

Simulation  experiments  with  econo- 
metric models  indicate  this  plan  will 
prove  quite  effective  in  lowering  the  un- 
employment rate,  while  increasing  our 
GNP,  profits,  and  wages.  In  addition,  it 
is  also  expected  that  implementation  of 
this  plan  will  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment-inflation trade-off  and  permit  the 
phasing  out  of  wage-price  controls  as 
early  as  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  economic 
factors  and  my  belief  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  do  little  to  stimulate  this  de- 
pressed economy.  I  submit  tWs  proposal 
for  stabilization  policy  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Employment  Tax  Credft  ;   Proposal  for 
Stabilization  Polict  ' 

(By  B  F.  Roberts.  Richard  N.  Thunen.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley.  September 
22,  1971) 

This  paper  suggests  a  fiscal  policy  instru- 
ment—employment  tax  credit — which  In  the 
current  economic  situation  could  significant- 
ly stimulate  employment  and  production.  In- 
crease both  labor  Income  and  profits,  reduce 
the  federal  deficit,  and  diminish  inflationary 
pressures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  modest  application 
of  this  Instrument  as  a  supplement  to  the 
President's  new  economic  program  could,  by 
fourth  quarter  1972,  Increase  employment  by 
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1  9  million  workera,  ONP  by  833.7  bUIlon.  real 
artP  br  817.0  MUKmi,  wa«M  by  tMJS  bllllan, 
•nd  prodtt  by  $3.7  bUUon:  and  radtMM  tbe 
unanployment  r«te  by  .7  perceat,  *iad  tb« 
(ederkt  defialt  by  $6.0  bllUoo,  more  tfaan  e*n 
be  obtained  by  tbe  President's  program  alone. 
Alao,  It  U  expected  tbat  Implementation  of 
tbe  employment  tax  credit  will  Improve  the 
unemployment-Inflation  trade-olT  and  per- 
mit the  phasing  out  of  wage-prloe  oontrols 
as  early  as  1972.  In  addition,  this  fiscal  In- 
strument can  easily  be  ttruetured  as  an  au- 
tomatic itablllKer  which  onea  Implemented 
will  not  need  adjustovent,  and  oan  be  admln- 
latered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat- 
istics without  additional  bureaucracy. 

The  proposed  policy  Instrument  U  a  tax 
credit  granted  to  employers  for  net  additions 
to  employment.  The  tax  credit  associated 
with  each  net  new  employee  would  be  calcu- 
lated as  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  to  tbe 
employee  during  a  speclfled  period  of  time.* 
The  magnitude  of  the  credit  fraction,  or 
credit  rate,  granted  the  employer  can  be 
structured  to  depend  progressively  upon  the 
unemployment  rate,  such  that  when  the  xtn- 
employment  rate  is  high,  the  credit  would 
b«  relatively  large,  but  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  U  low  (at  a  level  reflecting  only 
tranaltlonal  or  Crlctlonal  unemployment  and 
generally  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as 
full  employment") .  the  credit  rate  would  go 
to  sero.  The  employment  tax  credit  would 
thus  provide  a  progreashre  Inducement, 
tbrough  labor  cost  reduction,  to  hire  addl- 
tlonal  employes*  when  labor  markets  are 
■lack  but  would  eliminate  the  Inducement 
wtien  labor  markets  are  tight  to  avoid  up- 
ward pressure  on  wage  rates.'  Structured  this 
way,  tbe  employment  tax  credit  has  the 
character  of  an  automatic  stabilizer. 

The  presumption  that  the  employment  tax 
credit  will  induce  additional  employment 
reita  on  the  plausible  notion  tbat  entrepre- 
neurs will  find  the  utilization  of  additional 
factor  inpute  more  profltat>le  if  tbe  ooat  of 
a<ldltlonal  Input  units  la  reduced.  This  no- 
tion has  been  the  baela  for  numerous  Inoen- 
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tive  sohemea  to  piomote  loeal  Industry.*  It  is 
also  the  baaU  for  belief  In  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  toward  promot- 
ing sxpandltuies  for  capital  goods.' 

While  the  employ«Ma*  tax  ci«dlt  shares 
the  same  conceptual  foundation  as  the  In- 
vestment Lax  credit,  and  is  in  some  ways  sym- 
metric with  It,  there  are  Important  distinc- 
tions relevant  to  tbe  design  of  economic  pol- 
icy. The  employment  tax  credit  is  tied  to  a 
primary  factor  of  production  (labor),  pro- 
vides a  direct  Inducement  to  Increase  the 
productive  employnient  of  labor  and  thus  In- 
crease the  aggregate  supply  of  goods  and 
nervlooB  and.  subsequently,  by  Increasing 
total  wage  Income,  stimulates  demand.  The 
Investment  tax  credit  Is  tied  to  a  produced 
factor  of  production  (capital),  provides  a  di- 
rect Inducement  to  order  new  capital  stock 
and  thus  Increase  aggregate  demand,  and 
subsequently  stimulates  Increased  production 
of  capital  goods  and  the  employment  of  labor. 

The  aRemattve  channels  of  supply-demand 
versus  demand-supply,  through  which  the 
two  Instruments  are  routed,  are  of  crucial 
Importano*  for  designing  stablliaatloQ  poli- 
cies under  tbe  current  circumstances  of  high 
unemployment  and  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures (price  rises  are  being  confined  by  the 
freeze  but  Inflationary  pressures  persist). 
The  conventional  monetary  and  fiscal  Instru- 
ments, Including  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
operate  tbrough  the  demand-supply  channel 
and  are  currently  thought  to  face  an  un- 
favorable trade-off  between  attainable  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation.*  By  supplementing 
the  conventional  Instruments  by  others,  siich 
ss  the  employment  tax  credit,  which  operate 
through  tbe  supply-demand  channel,  the 
terms  of  tbe  apparent  unemployment-Infla- 
tion trade-off  might  be  substantially  Im- 
proved.^ A  crucial  effect  expected  from  the 
employment  tax  credit  U  an  expansion  of  tbe 
aggregate  supply  of  goods  and  services  rela- 
tively faster  than  aggregate  demand,  thus 
shifting  the  unemployment-Inflation  trade- 
off. 

Whether  the  employment  tax  credit  wUl 
actually  work  Is,  of  course,  an  empirical  mat- 
ter that  can  be  verified  only  If  Implemented. 
Reasoned  estimates  of  the  effects  can,  how- 
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ever,  be  darlved  from  simulation  experi- 
ments with  econometric  models.  Tht  numer- 
ical results  of  two  such  experiments,  using 
the  California  Economic  Forecasting  Project 
national  econometric  model,  are  reported 
here^  The  two  cases  reported  are: 

CASE  I  i-nE3ror?*T"s  nrw  economic  paocaAM 
The  principal  assumptons  of  this  simula- 
tion are:  the  President's  program  of  August 
14  16  enacted,  wage-prloe  control  will  be  im- 
plemented after  the  freeae  to  restrict  Infla- 
tion to  three  percent  annual  rata,  tbe  im- 
port surcharge  Is  converted  to  a  five  percent 
revaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  monetary  ex- 
pansion Is  gradually  slowed  to  seven  percent 
annual  rate 

CASr  II      -PRESIDENT'S  NEW  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
PLUS  EMPLUTMENT  TAX  CaEDIT 

The  principal  assumptions  oX  this  simula- 
tion are  Identical  with  those  of  Case  I  plus 
a  modest  application  of  the  employment  tax 
credit.  The  credit  rates  and  dollar  amounts 
of  the  credits  for  this  simulation  are: 


1973 


Quarters 

Credit  rate 

(percent)     . 
Credit  (billies 

dollar  0 


IV 


II 


26.0    23.8    20.0    16.6     12.2    8.2      5.0 
2. 1       4. 0      5.  b      6. 6      5. 2    3.  7      2. 5 


The  credit  rates  tbawa  here  bave  been  cal- 
culated as  an  lncreaatx>g  function  of  tbe  un- 
employment rata  of  tbe  preceding  quarter. 
This  formulation  permits  the  credit  rate 
which  will  apply  for  any  speclflc  period  to 
be  calculated  and  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period.  These  credit  rates  rep- 
resent the  percent  of  wages  paid  to  net  new 
employees  (at  wage  rate  prevailing  when 
hired)  for  a  period  of  on*  year.  Employers 
must  maintain  or  increase  Mm  level  of  their 
employment  for  a  one  year  period  la  order 
to  receive  the  full  credit.  Numerous  other 
formulas,  giving  various  degrees  of  employ- 
ment incentive,  are  poestble. 

The  simulation  results  of  Cases  I  and  II 
for  selected  variable  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tables : 


TOTAL  CIVILIAN  LMPLOYMENT 
|ln  milllont  of  ddUn,  taaaoully  (djusted) 


nn 

1972 

vm 

111 

IV               1              II            III 

IV 

1 

II 

CM  li.V." 

78.9 
....        78.9 

79.3           79.8          80.5          81.2 
719          SO.  9          81.5          82.9 

82.0 
83.9 

82.8 
84.9 

83. 7 
8Sl9 

ONEKPKJYIIItNT  RATI 
(In  pansiM.  esasMuNy  adt««lid) 

CtMl.... 
CSMll 

8.1 
8.1 

6.0          9l$          &.7          S.S 

5.9           5.6           5.3           4.9 

i.1 

4.6 

SlI 
4.4 

5.0 
4.2 

IsbiU 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
OM  ol  Mian,  Mawnalty  adhnted  annual  fatal 

CSMl.... 
CSMll 

...  1,096.9    1 
...  1,«S8l3    1 

079.7     1,108.1     I,1H  0     1,1M.8     1 
885.5     1,117.7     1.147.7     \,\K.l     1 
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294.3 
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1.230LS 
1,256.4 
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WAGES  AND  SALARIES 
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IV 
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III 

IV 

1 

II 

Csaal 

Gas*  II 
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...      980.7 

587.0 
592.3 

997.8       808.9 
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82.7 
84.3 

87.5          91.6 
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•4.4 
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10014 
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103.4 
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CsMl 
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5.2 
7  5 

8.5           10.2 
118           13  S 

11  4 

14.4 

11.7 
13  9 

11  7 
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FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

Case  I 

Can  II 

...       22.3 
...       22.S 

24.2 
24.9 

29.5          27.6 
29. 2         25. 8 

26.1 
23.0 

21.2 
15.1 

18.5 
10.1 

14.6 
5.1 

Tbe  simulation  results  for  Case  I,  tbe  Pres- 
ident's program,  represent  a  moderately  op- 
timistic view.  Some  forecasters  are  suggest- 
ir\g  greater  optimism  based  iBLrgety  on  greater 
consumer  and  Investor  •nthosiacm  tban  is 
suggested  here.  Regardless  which  view  of  the 
President's  program  Is  used,  the  employment 
tax  credit  supplements  that  program  and  the 


relative  Improvement  represented  by  Case  n 
Is  of  the  greatest  Imptortatwe  for  estimating 
the  Impact  of  the  employment  tax  credit. 

Tb*  Oase  n  teswlts  show  an  Inux^ediate  re- 
sponse to  tb*  fourth  quarter  1971  Introduc- 
tion of  the  employment  tax  credit.  Employ- 
ment, output.  Inventories,  wages,  and  profits 
all  show  substantial  gains.  With  the  pace  of 


activity  increased,  tbe  federal  deficit  is  grad- 
ually decreased  suggesling  that  tbe  employ- 
ment tax  credit  more  tban  pays  its  way. 

Tbe  employment  tax  credit  rates  used  for 
the  Case  n  simulation  may  actually  be  high- 
er than  required  to  Induce  these  levels  of 
hiring.  TTie  model's  response  to  the  credit  was 
intentionally  dampened  to  minimize  the  pos- 
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slblllties  of  overstatement  in  favor  of  the  tax 
Instrument.  Even  if  the  initial  rate  is  higher 
than  necessary,  the  automatic  stabilization 
feature  of  the  proposal  would  make  the  sys- 
tem self  correcting  during  subsequent  periods 
and  there  would  be  little  if  any  federal  rev- 
enue loss  due  to  the  initial  high  rate. 

The  assumption  of  wage-price  control  has 
been  maintained  for  both  simulations.  All  in- 
dications to  date  are  that  phase  II  of  the 
President's  program  will  Include  some  form 
of  wage-price  controls  so  this  assumption  Is 
probably  realistic.  However,  It  Is  Interesting 
to  question  whether  controls  are  actually 
necessary  to  contain  Inflation  The  reasoning 
developed  above  suggests  that  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit  could  be  an  Inflation  damp- 
ening force.  To  investigate  this,  simulations 
of  Cases  I  and  11  with  price  controls  re- 
moved mid-year  1972  have  been  run.  For 
Ca,«!e  I  (the  President's  program)  the  simula- 
tion suggested  that  the  economy  tends  to- 
ward a  stable  situation  characterized  by  a  5 
percent  unemployment  rate  and  a  3  3  percent 
annual  Inflation  rate.  In  terms  of  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  For  Case  11  (Case  I  plus 
employment  tax  credit)  the  economy  tends 
toward  a  stable  situation  characterized  by  a 
4.3  percent  unemployment  rate  and  a  3.7 
percent  annual  Inflation  rate.  Case  n  has  a 
substantially  lower  unemployment  rate  but 
a  higher  Inflation  rate,  but  this  combination 
seems  to  represent  a  favorable  shift  In  the 
u  nemployment-lnflatlon  trade-off." 

The  tentative  nature  of  the  estimates  given 
In  this  paper  should  be  recognized  and  their 
use  In  contemplating  policy  Implications 
should  be  tempered  with  caution.  They  are 
estimates  obtained  through  experiments  with 
a  speclflc  econometric  model  and  our  Judg- 
ments. Our  work  Is  continuing  and  we  hope 
that  the  issuing  of  these  estimates,  while  the 
nation  Is  searching  for  effective  new  economic 
I>rogram8.  will  prompt  other  Investigators 
to  conduct  Independent  experiments  with  the 
employment  tax  credit  to  evaluate  Its  prob- 
able Impact. 

rOOTNOTTS 

'  This  revises  and  extends  an  earlier  draft 
given  limited  circulation  dated  April  26, 
1971. 

« The  employment  tax  credit  Is  similar  to 
tlie  negative  wage  bill  tax  discussed  by  Rag- 
nar  Prlsch,  Price-Wage-Tax-Subsidy  Policies 
as  Instruments  in  Maintaining  Optimal  Em- 
ployment, Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission. Economic  and  Social  Council,  United 
Nations,  April  14,  1949. 

^  Locational  variations  In  the  credit  rate  to 
preferentially  promote  employment  in  high 
unemployment  areas  could  be  obtained  by 
calculating  the  credit  rate  as  a  function  of 
the  local  unemployment  rate. 

•See  John  E.  Moes.  Local  Subsidies  for  In- 
dustry, University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1962,  and  Harry  Richardson,  Regional  Eco- 
nomics. Praeger,  1969,  for  discussions  of  local 
incentives  to  industry. 

•  See  Robert  E.  Hall  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenson, 
"Tax  Policy  and  Investment  Behavior," 
American  Economic  Review,  June  1967,  and 
subsequent  related  communications  by  Rob- 
ert M.  Coen;  Robert  Eisner;  and  Robert  E. 
Hall  and  Dale  W.  Jorgenson,  American  Eco- 
nomic ReiHew,  June  1969,  for  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 

•  It  Is  widely  believed  that  low  unemploy- 
ment and  stable  prices  are  competing  ob- 
jectives and  that  the  unemployment-infla- 
tion trade-off  is  such  that  high  Inflation 
must  be  accepted  to  maintain  relatively  full 
employment  or,  high  tinemployment  must 
i>e  accepted  to  maintain  stable  prices.  This 
topic  has  received  considerable  recent  dis- 
cussion. See  for  example:  Economic  Report 
0/  the  President  1971,  Government  Printing 
Office;  Milton  Friedman,  "The  Role  of  Mone- 
!.iry  Pollcv,"  i4merican  Economic  Review, 
March  1968;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  The  Political 
Economy  of  Prosperity,  Norton,  1969;  George 
L.  Perry,  "Changing  Labor  Markets  and  In- 
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flatlon,"  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic  Ac- 
tivity 3.  1970;  Robert  J.  Gordon,  "Inflation 
In  Receasion  and  Hecovwy,"  Brookings  Papers 
on  Economic  ActitHty  1,  1971. 

''  A  reminder  of  this  possibility  was  given 
by  Professor  Stefan  Robock  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  May  18,  1970: 

.  .  ,  strategy  should  shift  to  one  of  increas- 
ing supply  rather  than  reducing  demand.  In- 
flation is  most  frequently  described  as  an 
excess  of  demand  over  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services.  But  it  is  equally  valid  to  con- 
sider Inflation  as  a  shortage  of  supply  In  rela- 
tion to  demand.  In  other  words,  inflationary 
pressures  can  be  reduced  by  expanding  sup- 
ply faster  than  demand. 

■  A  technical  description  of  the  CEJT  na- 
tional econometric  model  is  In  preparation. 

■•  E^stlmated  unemployment-Inflation  trade- 
off curves  for  the  U.S.  economy  have  been 
constructed  by  Robert  J.  Gordon,  "Inflation 
in  Recession  and  Recovery,"  Brookings  Papers 
on  Economic  Activity  1,  1971.  The  unemploy- 
ment-Inflation combination  of  6  percent,  3.3 
percent.  resi>ectlvely,  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram Is  compatible  with  these  trade-off 
curves.  The  combination  4.2  percent,  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  President's  program  supplemented 
by  the  employment  tax  credit  falls  below 
Gordon's  trade-off  curves. 
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CBS  EXPANDS  THOUGHT  CONTROL 
FROM  THE  LIVING  ROOM  TO  THE 
HISTORY  CLASSROOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS  News 
and  Grolier  Educational  Corp.  have  an- 
nounced a  new  series  of  audio  cassettes 
to  provide  schools  and  libraries  with  a 
continuing  history  of  major  contempo- 
rary news  events. 

Now  not  only  TV  news  but  also  edu- 
cational aids  will  be  distorted  to  adhere 
to  the  CBS  slant.  Apparently  CBS  feels 
they  can  prove  their  lies  are  true  by 
writing  history  for  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

If  these  cassettes  are  as  biased  and  in- 
correct as  CBS  television  "documenta- 
ries" have  been,  there  will  be  little  im- 
provement in  our  children's  minds.  In 
fact,  their  highly  impressionable  minds 
can  be  expected  to  regress  to  the  stage 
of  confusion  and  chaos — the  only  fu- 
ture for  an  issue-oriented  world. 

One  wonders  if  this  CBS  venture  is 
financed  by  taxpayers'  funds  or  out  of 
the  tax-free  foundation;  there  Is  little 
difference.  The  proposal  for  truth 
in  broadcasting  (H.R.  6536)  now  needs 
to  be  extended  to  truth  in  education. 

I  insert  a  related  news  clipping  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  6,  1971] 

CBS,  OROLiEa  Plan  Ventttr*  To  Aid  Schools 

New  York  (D.J.). — CBS  News  and  Grolier 
Educational  Corp.  announced  a  new  series 
of  audio  cassettes  to  provide  scbocZs  and 
libraries  with  a  continuing  history  of  major 
contemporary  news  events. 

CBS  News  is  a  division  of  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  Grolier  Educational  is 
a  unit  of  Grolier  Inc. 

The  Joint  venture  is  designed  to  give 
libraries  and  schools  a  resource  center  of  all 
hibtory  analogous  to  the  archives  of  CBS 
News. 

Included  in  tbe  series  will  be  news  con- 


ferences, major  talks  and  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  interviews  and  talks  with 
a  wide  range  of  prominent  national  and  In- 
ternational figures. 


SOVIET  SEA  POWER 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vmciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
timely  remarks  on  Soviet  seapower  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Tilford  Smith  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  k  Dry 
Dock  Co.  at  a  seminar  of  the  Nav>' 
League  of  the  United  States  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  on  September  25.  I  am 
plesised  to  include  them  in  the  Record  so 
that  everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
the  threat  which  the  Soviets  pose  on  the 
high  seas  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  them. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Soviet  Sea  Power 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  panel,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  members  and  friends  of 
the  Navy  League  today  in  this  magnificent 
City  by  the  sea  and  to  participate  in  this 
timely  discussion  of  sea  |>ower 

It  is  more  than  3.000  miles  acros-s  our 
great  land  to  my  home  In  Newport  News. 
Virginia — a  city.  too.  that  sits  by  the  sea 
But,  our  country  is  virtually  surrounded  by 
navigable  waters:  the  Pacific  Ocean  here  on 
the  West  Coast;  the  Atlantic  Oceen  washing 
our  Eastern  shores;  the  Gulf  of  M»xlco  bor- 
dering much  of  our  Southland,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  with  outlets  to  the  Atlantic  One 
half  of  our  States  border  these  great  water 
areas,  and  80  percent  of  our  States  have 
access  to  the  seas  either  directly  or  via  major 
waterways  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi  River  with  Its  tributaries. 

To  put  all  of  this  water  in  clear  perspec- 
tive, let  me  cite  a  few  unassailable  facts: 

Our  nation  has  land  boundaries  with  only 
two  of  the  160  or  so  countries  of  the  world 
with  which  we  conduct  trade  and  commerce 

More  than  90  percent  of  our  Import  and 
export  tonnage  is  carried  by  sea  transporta- 
tion. 

Five  out  of  every  six  of  the  world's  nations 
border  on  the  seas  which  make  up  70  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  surface. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion live  within  600  miles  of  the  ocean's 
shores. 

Our  nation,  occupying  only  2  i>ercent  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  sensitively  de- 
pendent on  sea  commerce  for  vast  quantities 
of  goods  and  materials  for  Industrial  uses 
and  consumer  needs. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  the  Secretary  of  Navy  John  Chafee, 
speaking  at  the  Launching  of  the  new 
frigate  U8S  California,  at  Nev^port  News 
Shipbuilding,  said  "Of  the  71  so  called 
strategic  materials  critical  to  our  national 
defense,  we  must  import  all  w  part  of  sixty- 
eight." 

Our  life  style  would  be  quite  different 
without  those  liquid  refreshments — coffee, 
tea,  cocoa  and  Scotch,  for  example — which 
come  to  us  from  across  the  seas  in  ships. 

The  products  of  our  farms  and  factories 
are  shipped  to  consumer  markets  abroad, 
and  those  exports  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  tbe  vitality  of  our  national  economy. 

I  believe  It  can  be  accurately  claimed  that 
we  are  a  maritime  nation,  a  trading  nation 
whose  history  and  development  have,  In 
great  measure,  been  shaped  by  a  commercial 
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tnteTCb*ng«  with  oth«r  mtlons  «nd  thus 
on  the  mobility  of  the  ■»■«. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
long  been  a  land-oriented  nation.  Tbere  were 
occaslonB  In  the  past  when  Rviaalan  ships 
were  seen  on  the  oceanjs,  but  until  Nlcolal 
Krushchev,  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  nation 
preoccupied  wtttx  ezpaodlng  and  defending 
her  land  frontiers.  That  man,  who  died  al- 
mofipt  In  obscurity  a  few  weeks  ago,  believed 
that  poUtloAl  t*ctle*  al<ine  oould  not  affec- 
tively spread  International  communism— to 
him  economic  penetration  beyond  Russian 
borders  was  naceaBary,  and  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  exploitation  of  the 
seis-  without  merchant  shipping  resources. 

Joaef  Stalin  may  be  given  credit  for  the 
long  range  program  to  build  a  Soviet  naval 
fleet,  but  It  was  a  eoai  miner  froxu  the 
Ukraine  who  aet  the  stage  for  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  Soviet  Merchant  Marine. 

In  1950  the  USSR  had  433  merchant  ships 
aggregating  19  million  deadweight  ton*. 
Pirty-one  of  th«M  were  loaned  to  Russia  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Lend  Lease 
program  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  were  ever  paid  for 
them. 

As  of  the  first  of  thl.s  year,  the  Soviet  Mer- 
chant Marine  consl.ited  of  1.942  ships  of  14.3 
million  deadweight  tons—  a  700  percent  In- 
crease In  tonnage  in  t*o  decades.  A  truly 
remarkable  growth  I 

By  comparison,  the  United  States  pri- 
vately-owned acUve  fleet,  which  In  l»dO 
numbered  1,100  shlpg  of  13-5  mUUon  tons 
today  conaista  of  754  ships  of  14.1  million 
tons.  This  latter  tonnage  figure  reflects  the 
greatly  increased  slaes  of  todays  tankers 
and  oargo  ships  having  three  to  Ave  times 
the  capacity  of  vessels  ten  years  aco. 

There  U  now  little  doubt  that  deliveries  of 
merchant  ships  this  year  will  place  the  So- 
viet merchant  fleet  ahead  of  our  own  In  both 
numbers  of  active  ships  and  tonnage  within 
the  next  two  years.  It  might  also  be  noted 
that  Liberia.  Japan,  Britain,  Norway  and 
Greece  continue  to  rank  ahead  of  the  USSR 
and  the  USA  In  shipping  tonnage. 

Advances  In  Soviet  maritime  affairs  are 
more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that 
the  Soviets  were  practically  without  a  Navy, 
and  had  few  merchant  veuels  for  domestic 
use  at  the  cJoae  of  World  War  11.  Many  of 
her  major  shipyards  had  been  destroyed.  In 
this  predicament,  communist  Imiders  came 
up  with  a  plan — or  plans  If  you  think  of  the 
glowing  pronouncements  tliat  came  from  the 
Kremlin  every  five  years. 

The  first  Konl  was  to  con.striict  a  modern 
Navy  for  defensive  power  and  International 
stature.  Second,  porta  and  tnlauc'  waterways 
were  to  be  Improved  for  domestic  trade  needs. 
The  third  objective  was  to  buUd  a  modern 
mrechant  fleet  as  a  major  Instrument  for  the 
extension  of  Soviet  power  and  Influencs 
throughout  the  world.  AtbJnment  of  the  flrat 
objective  Is  frightening  to  free  people  for  the 
Soviet  Navy  Is  today  second  only  to  that  of 
the  United  States  and  closing  fast.  Her  ac- 
complishments In  connecting  her  far  flung 
land  areas  with  navigable  waterways  are  feats 
of  brilliant  engineering  and  hard  work  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  Russia  relied 
on  Finland,  Poland  and  East  OemLany  for 
merchant  ship  construction,  mainly  for  Aid- 
ing vessels,  coastal  freighters  and  barges. 
But,  when  the  Soviet  naval  program  was  In 
full  swing  In  the  late  fifties,  the  Kremlin  was 
ready  to  devote  attention  to  building  her  own 
merchant  ships  for  world  commerce,  and  to- 
day Russia's  shipbuilding  complex  possesses 
a  capability  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  But,  unlike  the  United  States,  design 
and  construction  as  well  as  emptoyment  of  all 
Soviet  ships — navy,  merchant  marine,  flshlng 
and  oceanographlc — are  carefully  coordinated 
In  the  upper  ecbelons  of  the  Sorlet  bureauc- 
racy, ftnd  matter*  of  shtpbnildlng.  Shipping 
and  International  trade  are  given  high  prl- 
ortty. 
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TTnllke  the  new.  large  ships  of  the  Western 
World  and  Japan,  ranging  from  40,000  to 
400,000  tons,  the  So>vlets  have  concentrated 
much  of  their  building  on  MnaJler  ships  In 
the  5,000  to  8,000  ton  cisaa — to  meet  her  par- 
tlcul«r  needs  and  to  make  use  of  the  Inland 
waterways  and  shallow  coastal  porta  many 
of  which  require  icebreaklng  operations  dur- 
ing parte  of  the  year.  Additionally,  the  So- 
viets build  smaller  vessels  for  service  to  un- 
derdeveloped foreign  countries  where  port 
facUltlee  for  large  sophisticated  ships  are 
either  not  available  or  limited  as  to  draft. 
Presently,  about  30  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Fleet  Is  involved  In  domestic  shipping  ac- 
counting for  about  5*  percent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  cargoes  carried. 

There  are  thus  thouae  who  suggest  that 
the  Sorvlets  are  not  in  the  big  league  of  mari- 
time nations,  that  she  is  not  a  serious  mer- 
chant marine  competitor.  In  certain  respects, 
her  ablpa  do  not  have  the  same  payload  oo- 
etflclents,  but  then  profits.  In  the  usual  sense, 
are  not  their  motivation.  Presence  has  much 
to  do  with  sea  power,  and  the  ships  flying 
the  "hammer  and  sickle"  are  now  seen  on 
the  seas  throughout  the  world  whether  they 
be  fishing  veasele,  trawlers  with  Intelligence 
gathering  equipment,  cargo,  or  passenger 
vessel.s.  These  ships  provide  a  formidable 
strategic  political  and  propaganda  function 
a.s  well  as  providing  sufflclency  for  their  own 
shipping  needs. 

Last  year,  Soviet  merchant  ships  visited 
more  than  900  porta  In  98  different  coun- 
tries. The  equivalent  of  millions  of  dollars 
111  military  and  economic  aid  were  distrib- 
uted from  these  ships.  On  almost  every  p  )rt 
of  call,  there  Is  a  Soviet  consular  representa- 
tive or  a  Russian  trade  group  and  as  these 
calls  multiply,  her  fleet  enlarges,  her  trade 
Increases.  Soviet  communist  Influence  be- 
comes greater. 

Soviet  offlclftis  proudly  predict  that  by 
1980,  cargoes  for  developing  countries  will  be 
worth  more  than  the  equivalent  of  11  billion 
dollars.  By  using  the  seas,  communist  Russia 
expands  her  poUticai  and  economical  pres- 
ence around  the  world,  and  this  Is  a  strategy 
of  sea  power  of  most  alarming  dimensions 
and  definite  purposes. 

Ur.  OuKhenko,  Minister  of  the  USSR  Mer- 
ciiant  Marine,  boasts  that  Soviet  merchant 
veesele  now  service  33  regular  freight  lines 
abroad  and  maintain  IS  international  pas- 
senger lines  connecting  the  ports  of  24  coun- 
tries. Soviet  shipping  agreements  have  been 
completed  with  several  western  countries  In- 
cluding France,  Oreat  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands. Japan  and  Canada,  and  one  permitting 
ports  of  call  here  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
UiUted  States  has  already  been  approved. 

Even  with  relatively  small  ships,  she  has 
been  able  to  successfully  supply  Cuba  with 
oil  estimated  at  some  12,000  tons  per  day 
from  tankers  of  about  80.000  deadweight 
tons.  Of  course,  the  mlseltes  brought  to  that 
Island  Just  90  miles  from  our  shores,  during 
the  historic  confrontation  of  several  years 
ago,  were  carried  in  Russian  bottoms.  The 
communists  do  not  Intend  to  suffer  again  the 
embarrassment  of  an  American  sea  blockade 
to  thwart  their  ambitions. 

The  Soviets  are  In  no  way  satisfied  with 
the  composition  of  their  present  shipping 
fleet.  Mr.  Bakayev,  Gushenko's  predecessor 
as  Soviet  Maritime  Minister,  frequently 
states  that  Russia,  by  adding  a  million  tons 
of  shipping  per  year,  will  be  the  number  one 
maritime  piower  by  1980.  Whether  or  not  that 
goal  will  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the 
present  decade  remains  to  be  seen.  But.  It 
must  be  remembered  they  started  from 
scratch  just  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  In- 
tensity of  their  ambitions  should  not,  and 
vnxist  not,  be  underestimated. 

Within  the  past  several  months,  the  Soviets 
have  departed  from  the  norm.  They  have  an- 
nounced construction  of  a  series  of  tankers 
In  the  190,000  deadweight  category.  Mr. 
Ouzhenko  openly  states  that  the  size  of  the 
ships  Is  getired  to  passage  of  the  Boeporous 
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and  Baltic  Straits.  In  another  departure 
from  the  cast  of  the  past,  the  keel  for  her 
first  all  container  carrier  was  laid  last  year. 
This  ship.  It  la  said,  ts  the  first  In  a  series 
having  the  capacity  to  accommodate  approx- 
imately 300  international  standard  30  foot 
containers.  A  second  series  of  contalnershlps 
capable  of  carrying  700  standard  containers 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  offing.  How  many 
of  these  new  tankers  and  contalnershlpB  are 
planned  is  still  not  known. 

From  available  data,  however,  It  Is  estl- 
mjXed  that  the  Russians  are  spending  the 
equivalent  of  $1.7  billion  for  new  merchant 
and  fishing  vessels  each  year  whereas  In 
1970  the  United  States  expended  t2S3  mll- 
licn  for  merchant  ships  and  virtually  nothing 
for  the  fishing  fleet.  Again,  from  available 
data,  as  of  January  1970,  the  USSR  had  131 
merchant  ships  under  construction  com- 
pared to  our  49,  and  for  the  past  several 
years,  new  ship  deliveries  to  the  Russian 
merchant  fleet  have  outpaced  deliveries  in 
our  country  by  nearly  4  to  1. 

Our  n^erchant  fleet  carries  less  than  six 
{>ercent.  by  volume,  of  our  Imports  and  ex- 
ports while  the  Soviet  inerchant  fleet  moves 
close  to  76  percent  of  all  her  cargoes  in  her 
"red  flag"  ships.  In  addition,  the  Soviets 
maintain  "effective  control"  over  some  700 
ships  of  about  6,500.000  deadweight  tons 
total  of  satellite  countries.  United  States 
corporatioiui  own  about  fiO  percent  of  the 
su-cailed  "flags  of  convenience"  fleet  luider 
the  registry  of  Liberia,  Panama  and  Hon- 
duras, but  more  than  half  of  these  ships  are 
Uutkers  and  far  less  valual>le  from  a  total 
ocean  strategy  point  of  view  than  the  cargo 
vessels  which  constitute  90  percent  of  the 
Soviet  "eftectlve  control  fleet." 

In  their  Intense  effort  to  move  their  com- 
mercial shipping  throughout  the  world,  tlie 
Soviets  have  no  problems  with  training  or 
wages  oi  seamen:  carrying  as  much  of  their 
own  trade  as  they  wish:  or  devoting  vigorous 
elforts  to  marine  engineering  and  naval 
architecture.  By  manipulating  cargo  rates. 
iuul  even  perhaps  by  commodity  dumping, 
the  Russians  could  seriously  threaten  free 
world  slilpping — virtually  at  will. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  and  InternatlonBl 
Studies  has  stated:  "By  winning  the  domi- 
nant role  in  world  shipping,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  deny 
strategic  materials  to  the  United  States  or 
to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  they  oould 
be  provided  Such  leverage  would  endanger 
our  niMlonal  security  and  is  possible  because 
foreign  flags  now  carry  more  thnn  95  percent 
of  the  many  strategic  materials  that  the 
United  States  Imports." 

To  meet  the  Soviet  threat  on  the  seas, 
several  truisnis  should  be  self-evident.  We 
must  revitalize  our  merchant  marine.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  otir  merchant  ships  are 
20  yenrs  of  age  or  older  while  80  percent  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  has  been  built  in  the  last 
ten  years.  We  must  carry  more  of  our  own 
cargo  in  our  own  bottoirvs  and  .seek  out  op- 
portunities for  Increased  shipping  with  for- 
eign nations.  By  such  measures,  we  can  de- 
crease the  flow  of  gold  from  our  nation, 
bring  aid  to  our  balance  of  payn>ents  prob- 
lem, strengthen  our  national  employment, 
develop  a  healthier  base  for  marine  tech- 
nology and.  importantly,  have  the  seallft  to 
support  our  military  forces  whenever  called. 

As  Edwin  M.  Hood.  President  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  has  aald:  "So- 
viet Russia  Is  mounting  at  sea  a  new  chal- 
lenge that  the  United  States  will  have  to  deal 
with  long  after  the  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  ended.  This  challenge  extends  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  sea  power.  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  continue  as  a  preeminent  world 
power,  this  challenge  must  be  faced 
squarely." 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
thought  with  which  to  end  these  remarks. 

Thank  you. 
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CHINA.  HERE  AND  THERE 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
liis  usual  sensitivity  and  perspicuity.  Mr. 
Erwin  Canham  in  an  October  4  editorial 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
given  us  a  fine,  expressive  presentation 
of  a  great  group  ol  peofrte — the  Chinese 
in  this  eotmtry.  Native  Americans  would 
do  well  In  emulating  the  excellent  spirit 
of  citizenship  and  dependable  character 
which  these  peopie  have  displayed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cktwa,  Hekc  a  wo  There 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

Probably  the  most  Interesting  and  distinc- 
tive minority  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
Chinese. 

Now  that  President  Nixon  has  opened  a 
doorway  to  Peking,  now  that  other  nUnorl- 
ties — notably  the  African — have  vigorously 
demanded  a  whole  series  of  "rights,"  It  la  In- 
teresting to  contemplate  how  the  Chliiese 
live  and  what  they  slgrUfy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  create  and 
prefer  segregation.  They  dwell  in  the  most 
Intense  and  clearly  separated  ghettos  In  the 
nation.  They  run  most  of  their  own  affairs: 
governance,  soon*  education,  social  controls. 
They  have  recently  burst  into  the  news  as 
they  resisted  efforts  to  Integrate  their  chil- 
dren In  public  schools  by  bussing.  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown  produced  a  spectacular 
protest  as  the  sturdy  Irish  or  Italian  police- 
men of  that  city's  finest  fourxd  themselves 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  tiny  but  far 
from  Inscrutable  A&lan  mothers. 

CBIME    BATE    LOW 

The  Chinese-American  rate  of  Juvenile 
crime  Is  very  low  Indeed,  presumably  the  best 
Of  any  ethnic  group  in  the  nation. 

Historically,  the  Chinese  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  as  much  or  more  than 
any  other  people  who  came  to  the  United 
States.  They  were  branded  as  Inferior  by  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  18S3,  and  the  stigma 
was  not  removed  until  1943.  Only  in  Hawaii 
have  they  taken  anything  like  an  equal  and 
prominent  role  In  civic  affairs. 

Chinatowns  are  grrowlng  and  producing 
serious  urban  pressures.  This  is  because  mi- 
gration from  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  pro- 
ceeds apace.  More  than  half  the  Chinese 
in  New  Tork  City's  Chinatown,  and  pre- 
stunably  in  others,  have  come  to  the  United 
States  since  1901.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
do  not  speak  English.  Most  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears, have  no  Intention  of  becoming  Amer- 
icans. They  are  in  the  United  States — now 
as  ever^for  strictly  economic  reasons,  they 
contribute  substantially  to  their  relatives 
back  home,  and  they  Intend  to  return  to 
China  as  soon  as  they  may. 

PASABLE  OP  soars 

What  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
have  done,  and  have  not  done.  Is  something 
of  a  parable  of  China  la  the  world.  Discreet. 
hard-worUng.  rigorously  aelf-diselpllaed.  or- 
ganized by  dans  and  toags.  they  show  all 
the  evldsBoas  of  their  andent  dvUlaation 
and  social  order.  They  are  a  formlttebte  peo- 
ple, wherever  they  exist  in  the  wodd. 

But  their  threat  is  not  military.  It  is  not 
activist.  They  do  not  demand  "rights."  ex- 
cept lauwly  la  the  "right"  to  aegr^^ted 
educaUon.  Tbey  should  be  etadied  by  ttks  [w- 
lltical  setentiets  and  by  the  soeiologtBta.  tbr 
their  sense  of  community  ta  so  deep-seated 
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and  effective.  Thsy  have  an  inner  confi- 
dence, a  sense  of  racial  pride  and  security, 
which  brings  them  through  severe  trials  and 
contributes  to  their  survival. 

Lin  Tutang,  I  believe  It  was.  compared 
his  people  to  sand.  He  used  rock  as  a  sym- 
bol for  the  Japanese.  Hs  pointed  out  that  a 
severe  blow,  even  an  explosion,  could  not 
destroy  the  essence  of  sand  as  sand  but  would 
shatter  rock  as  rock.  The  Chinese  sand  has 
taken  many  blows  down  through  history  and 
has  always  retained  Its  being  as  saud.  It  is 
the  oldest  and  the  most  niuneroos  of  all  hu- 
man civilizations. 

VICTIMS  OF   WEST 

For  the  last  centtuy  or  two,  until  recent 
decades,  China  was  victimized  at  the  hands 
of  the  West.  Its  sovereignty  was  grossly  vio- 
lated. Its  pride  was  Insulted  at  home.  China 
survived,  and  from  the  chaotic  sand  emerged 
a  powerful  national  structure.  Now,  In  the 
latter  stages  of  Its  20th-century  history,  a 
gulf  seems  to  yawn  between  the  nationalist 
refugees  on  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  gov- 
ernment. The  breach  is  complicated  by  the 
Taiwanese,  themselves  Chinese  of  earlier  nU- 
gratlon.   who  want  at  least  autonomy. 

Most  Americans  have  come  to  respect  the 
Chinese  In  their  midst.  They  respect  their 
discipline,  order,  and  social  values.  They 
should  respect  what  Chinese  society  over 
the  long  run  stands  for  in  the  world,  re- 
garxllcss  of  the  police-state  Marxist  reg:lme 
which  exists  in  Peking.  Americans  have  loii« 
felt,  though  rarely  understood,  some  sort,  of 
affinity  with  China. 

And  so,  as  we  hear  about  and  puzzle  at 
the  events  In  Peking,  we  can  rememl)er. 
wonder  at.  admire,  and  learn  from  thetr 
brothers  who  live  among  us. 


ETHICAL     AND     MORAL     TRAINING 
NEEDED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
again  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  grants  to  assist  local  school  sys- 
tems in  providing  instniction  In  ethics 
and  standards.  This  bill  has  wide  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  In  the  United 
States  when  this  type  of  instruction  is 
greatly  needed.  The  texts  and  content  of 
this  instanctlon  would  be  determined  by 
the  school  boards.  For  example,  Instances 
of  courage,  heroism,  and  other  distinctive 
American  and  democratic  ideas  might  be 
taught  through  individual  claases,  lec- 
tures, and  auditorium  programs,  or  the 
origins  ol  criminal  statutes  and  their 
necessity  and  community  responsibilities 
might  be  stressed. 

The  Roper  organlzatloo  polls  recently 
reported  that  nearly  two- thirds  at  the 
American  peopie  believe  that  their  coun- 
try has  lost  its  proper  sense  of  direction ; 
addltionallr,  almost  half  the  people 
I>olled  in  a  Oallup  survey  in  June,  re- 
ported they  are  pessimistic  about  the 
Nation's  future  and  believe  tliere  could 
be  a  real  breakdown  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  great  need  la  America  for 
broad  instruction  In  the  development  at 
man's  moral  and  ethical  vatnes,  and  the 
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legislation  we  propose  today  Is  an  answer 
to  the  need  to  fUl  the  vacuum  evid«it  to- 
day In  this  Important  segment  of  our 
life.  Many  State  education  leaders  and 
civic  leaders  have  expressed  strong  sup- 
f>ort  for  the  bill. 

Cosponsors  of  H.R.  8782,  introduced 
June  1,  1971,  are  Congressmen  Sixes, 
Garmatz,  Clamc.  Halperk.  Pepper, 
Bevill.  Kuykendall,  Nichols.  Rarick, 
Mann.  Whitehurst.  and  Metcalf. 

Cosponsors  of  the  bill  introduced  Tues- 
day are  Congressmen  Fisher.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania,  Baring,  Perkins,  Haley, 
Fascell,  QtriE,  Dent,  Nix.  Dantels  of 
New  Jersey.  Nelsen,  Udall.  Gibbons, 
Matsunaga.  Carter.  Dcncan,  Vigorito. 
Blackburn,  Brinkley.  Galwianakis, 
Biaggi,  Chappell,  McCormack,  and 
Baker. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  630 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  x  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630.  wlilch  I  introduced  on 
September  30, 1971: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  197X,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam.  TTiat  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  July  1,  1971.  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  States 
Government  seta  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
the  totaUty  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  ooontrles  in  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  wUl  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modaUtles: 

"A  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  Sonth 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United  States 
forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  camp: 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  aU  parties  axMl  the  civilians  cap- 
tared  In  the  war  (Inclndlng  American  pilots 
captured  in  North  Vietnam) ,  so  that  they 
all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

"These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  sa^nr  date. 

"A  cease-fire  wlU  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp, 
as  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  frotn  South  Vletnas)  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  thoae  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  in  ttaa  Uaited 
States  camp." 

Hesotved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talka 
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that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  contain 
guarantee  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prisoners  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneously. 


OIL   AND  GAS   PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis 
afternoon  I  am  introducing  the  third  In 
a  series  of  bills  designed  to  stimulate  the 
domestic  exploration  for  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas. 

My  bill,  which  I  previously  introduced 
In  the  latter  stages  of  the  last  Congress, 
revokes  the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
jurisdiction  to  regtilate  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  the  wellhead.  This  bill  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  efforts  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  been  making  to 
alleviate  the  substantial  and  serious 
shortage  In  domestic  supplies  of  natural 
gas. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  outlined  the  ex- 
tent of  the  natural  gas  shortage  in  other 
statements  I  have  made  before  this  body, 
I  win  not  rake  over  old  groimd  again 
today.  I  would,  however,  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  present  natural  gas  short- 
age has  not  been  caused  by  inflated 
prices — on  the  contraiy.  it  has  been 
caused  largely  because  the  FPC  con- 
trolled prices  have  been  set  at  such  arti- 
ficially low  levels  that  the  Incentives  for 
oil  and  gas  producers  to  engage  in  the 
exploration  for  and  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  supplies  have  become 
critically  weakened. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  ad- 
dressed precisely  at  the  cause  of  the 
present  situation,  the  FPC  pricing  struc- 
ture. In  general  terms,  I  propose  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
relating  to  rates  and  charges  shall  not 
apply  to  new  sales  of  natural  gas  so  long 
as  the  sales  in  question  are  treated  as 
Ijelng  in  interstate  commerce  and  so  long 
as  the  sales  are  made  by  persons  engaged 
solely  in  the  production,  gathering,  and 
sale  of  natural  gas.  In  more  specific 
terms,  the  prices  of  new  gas  conti-acted 
for  between  the  independent  producer 
and  the  pipeline  company  would  no 
longer  be  determined  or  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  All  prices 
and  price  Increases  would  be  stated  In 
unit  terms.  And  natural  gas  contract 
provisions  unrelated  to  price  would  still 
be  subject  to  FPC  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  my  proposal  has 
the  blessings  of  former  FPC  Chairman 
Carl  Bagge,  and  Is  consistent  with  pres- 
ent FPC  policies,  It  represents  but  one 
step — the  major  step — but  one  step  to- 
ward my  goal  of  removing  FPC  regula- 
tion in  Its  entirety  from  the  natural  gas 
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business.  As  I  have  said  on  an  earlier 
occasion: 

FPC  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices 
has  created  more  problems  than  it  has 
solved.  As  I  see  It,  the  regulatory  system 
should  be  scrapped,  not  face  lifted. 


October  6,  1971 


AIR  TRAFFIC  DEMANDS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  my 
pleasure  to  present  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  of  September  22,  1971,  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  entitled  "Air 
Traffic  Demands." 

In  future  plans  for  airport  construc- 
tion the  subject  of  this  editorial  is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  because  a  substantial  share  of 
the  funds  for  future  development  will 
come  from  the  user  taxes  under  the  Air- 
port Development  Act  of  1970. 

The  steps  being  taken  for  a  regional 
San  Francisco  Airport  system  are  in  the 
right  direction  and  that  concept  should 
be  expanded. 

The  next  outer  ring  of  airports  in  the 
system,  which  eventually  should  form  a 
web  of  air  transportation  corridors, 
.should  include  those  airports  in  Stock- 
ton, Modesto,  Fresno,  and  Sacramento. 

Those  of  us  responsible  for  appropri- 
ating Federal  funds  know  that  airpwrts 
are  complex  transfer  points  between  air 
and  ground  transportation  and  are  part 
of  a  total  transjwrtatlon  system  that 
must  consider  a  door-to-door  destination 
of  travelers.  The  development  of  a  sound 
transportation  system  and  future  plans 
will  require  that  planners  keep  this  con- 
cept in  mind. 

James  K.  Carr,  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial, is  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  has  been  assisted  in  this 
commendable  regional  air  transporta- 
tion effort  by  Ben  E.  Nutter,  executive 
director  of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  and 
James  M.  Nissen,  director  of  aviation  at 
San  Jose.  The  editorial  follows: 
AiB   TXArnc   Demands 

New  York's  prolific  air  trafflc,  which  even 
now  produces  time-consuming  and  some- 
what perilous  stack-ups  over  the  three 
metropolitan  alrpwrts,  demands  creation  of 
a  gigantic  off.shore  facility,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  98  billion,  according  to  a  9400.000 
study  financed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (PAA).  Located  three  miles  out 
In  the  Atlantic  and  connected  by  fa.st  train 
with  ten  satellite  terminals,  It  would  be  able 
to  handle  600  takeolTs  and  landings  an  hour, 
as  compared  with  the  173  now  handled  by 
Kennedy,  LaOuardla  and  Newark  combined. 

San  Francisco  International  airport,  one  of 
the  world's  busiest.  Is  facing  congestion 
problems,  too.  but  through  foresight  and 
geography,  Is  under  no  compulsion  to  go  out 
to  sea.  Together  with  Oakland  and  San  Jose 
airports  and  with  help  from  the  FAA.  It  has 
.studied  the  situation  In  depth,  and  Its  find- 
ings are  now  under  review  by  the  A.ssocia- 
tlon  of  Bay  Area  Governments   (ABAO). 

According  to  James  K,  Carr,  general  man- 
ager of  San  Francl.sco  airport  and  a  prime 
mover  In  the  study.  It  looks  toward  creation 
of  an  integrated,  regional  airport  system. 
Such  a  system  would  Include  the  existing 
(and    possibly    enlarged)     airports    at    San 


FVanclsco,  Oakland  and  San  Jo«e,  with  the 
addition,  as  required,  of  new  airports  In 
Sonoma,  at  Llvermore,  and.  fCH-  private  planes, 
San  Carlos.  Such  a  system  would  not  only  be 
capable  of  handling  all  predictable  air  trafflc 
In  and  out  of  the  region,  but  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally supplemented  through  Its  net- 
works of  surface  tranq>ortatlon  to  carry 
travelers  between  alri>orta  and  destinations. 


CLEAR   THOUGHTS   FROM 
CLEARMONT 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  living 
daily  in  the  bustle  of  business  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  sometimes  makes  It  hard 
to  realize  that  people  removed  from  our 
immediate  surroundings  may  also  have 
a  very  real  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems the  United  States  Is  facing.  Such 
insight  is  witnessed  in  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Edith  McE>onough,  a  lady  living  in  a 
town  of  about  140  people — Clearmont, 
Wyo.  This  poem  contains  an  excellent 
message  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading  it. 
The  poem  follows : 
An  Odesset  of  Man  and  His  FrrtTRK 
The  moaning  wind  blows  the  stinking  black 

sand. 
Ore  the  ugly  and  Ilfele.ss  stinking  black  land. 
The  grit  and  the  grime  of  a  million  j-ears, 
Compmred  to  a  day  of  Big  Industry's  smears, 
Was  clean  and  shiny  and  sunny  and  bright. 
Like  telling  the  time  of  day  from  night. 
God  gave  man  a  planet,  the  best  of  all. 
That  came  from  His  Hand  In  stately  fall. 
He  clothed  this  planet  with  grass  and  trees, 
With  fiowers  and  streams  and  beautiful  seas. 
He  filled  this  planet  with  living  thlnps. 
From  the  tiny  gnat  and  the  bird  that  sings. 
To  the  eagle  who  soars  on  majestic  wings. 
From  the  mouse  so  small  It  is  nothing  at  all, 
To  the  mighty  elephant  and  giraffe  so  tall. 
Fish  In  the  streams  and  creatures  that  creep. 
And  all  sorts  of  things  In  the  ocean  deep. 
Then  He  said  to  man,  "This  planet  you  see, 
Rule  It  well  and  keep  It  for  Me". 
But  man  In  his  power  and  man  In  his  might. 
Set  out  for  to  plunder  all  in  his  sight. 
He    thought    he    could    Improve    on    Ood's 

Mighty  Hand. 
And  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  give  of  th« 

land. 
He  put  all  the  water  to  work  his  wUl, 
He  used  all  the  trees  to  make  paper  and  fill. 
He  killed  all  the  non-subservient  life. 
And  fa-shloned  their  skins  to  fit  his  wife. 
He  sang  as  he  sprayed  the  birds  and  the  bees, 
A  far  better  place  the  land  wUl  be, 
A  far  belter  place  to  live  for  me. 
But  Is  It  far  better  all  seared  and  black. 
Covered  with  muck  In  Big  Industry's  track? 
Is  It  far  better  with  the  mountains  all  bare, 
With  the  murky  streams  that  once  were  so 

fair? 
Is  It  far  better  all  lifeless  and  dead? 
Why,  even  the  rats  and  the  mice  have  fled! 
Is  It  far  better  now  man  doesnt  care. 
And  he  sits  In  a  bubble  because  of  the  air? 
Can  a  plastic  bubble  be  serene  or  fair? 
Can  turf  made  of  rubber,  paint,  plastic  and 

glass, 
Ever  replace  the  living  grass? 
How  long  before  man  himself  will  die. 
For  the  want  of  the  things  he  killed  nearby? 
Yet  he  thought  he  could  Improve  on  Ood's 

Mighty  Hand, 
.^nd  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  give  of  the 

land. 

EDtTH  R.  McDONOUOH. 
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MISSION  FOR  THE  WEST  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA  n 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CKLZFcmroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednnday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ian  G. 
Anderson,  editor,  Rhodesia  and  World 
Report  in  "The  Ultimate  Weapon,"  said: 

It  may  be  that  we.  here  In  Rhodesia,  with 
the  aid  of  our  neighbors  to  the  East,  west 
and  south,  and  the  good  will  of  a  host  of 
friends  overseas,  can  emulate  the  gallant 
little  Island  that.  400  years  ago.  defied  the 
might  of  tyranny.  Maybe  we  shall  be  the 
rock  on  which  Comnriunlsm  broke  Itself,  and 
from  which  the  Christian  world  took  heart 
and  started  to  fight  back.  If  so.  In  the  words 
of  the  greatest  Orand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  Militant  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem :  "If  heaven  requires  the  sacrifice  of 
our  lives,  there  can  be  no  better  occasion 
than  this." 

This  Rhodesian  writer  is  referring  to 
one  of  the  most  magnificently  heroic 
episodes  in  all  of  history,  the  glorious  and 
successful  defense  of  the  island  of  Malta 
against  the  great  Turkish  assault  on  the 
Christian  West  in  the  16th  century.  The 
role  he  sees  for  his  country  and  its 
neighb)ors — the  Portuguese  overseas 
provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
along  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  all 
of  which  I  recently  visited — may  or  may 
not  come  to  pass;  but  what  is  most  sig- 
nificant is  to  find  men  of  the  West  still 
spealcing  suid  thinking  in  these  terms, 
which  my  visit  showed  to  be  quite  typical 
of  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  people 
talked  that  way  about  our  own  country. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  leaders  and  spokes- 
men rather  pride  themselves  that  Ameri- 
ca's days  of  crusading  have  passed. 

But  no  civilization  or  way  of  life  can 
endure  unless  enough  of  its  members  are, 
in  a  crisis,  wllUng  to  crusade  for  it.  That 
willingness  Is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  West  in  southern 
Africa — but  at  the  moment,  almost  no- 
where else. 

Everyone  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  racial  situation  in  southern  Africa, 
nearly  all  of  it  slanted  against  the  West- 
em  peoples,  when  not  downright  false. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  this  newsletter  2 
weeks  ago,  describing  my  visit  to  the 
Portuguese  African  pro-vlnce  of  Angola, 
there  is  no  color  bar  there;  blacks  are 
full  citizens  with  equal  rights,  expected 
eventually  to  run  the  country.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  other  Portuguese  southern 
African  jwovince  of  Mozambique. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  Portuguese  in  Mozam- 
bique— who  are  making  no  financial 
profit  in  this  area,  but  rather  are  suffer- 
ing a  lo66 — have  undertaken  the  fourth 
largest  electric  power  ijroject  in  the 
world,  a  500-foot  dam  across  the  mighty 
Zambezi  River  at  Cabora-Bassa.  Tb  fly 
acroes  hundreds  of  miles  of  African 
wilderness  and  then  to  see  this  huge  un- 
dci-taking  below  was  one  of  the  most 
Impressive  sights  of  my  trip.  Signifl- 
cantly,  baiting  this  great  project  baa  be- 
come   a   prime   target   o^   Commimist- 
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backed  revolutionaries  In  Moaamlnque. 
The  Mozambique  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, headquartered  in  Communist 
East  Germany,  has  reportedly  stated: 

We  shall  either  destroy  the  dam  or  make  It 
completely  uneconomical. 

Flying  over  the  dam,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bulldozers  busy  there  were  like 
t>eaceful  tanks  driving  the  terrorists 
back, 

Rhodesia  juid  South  Africa  are  pros- 
pering, so  much  so  that  the  allegedly 
persecuted  blacks  are  flocking  into  these 
countries  from  the  rest  of  Africa,  and 
very  few  are  leaving.  It  is  officially  esti- 
mated that  well  over  1  million  new  blacks 
have  come  into  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  recent  years,  and  remain  there. 
In  the  Rhodesian  Senate,  10  black  chiefs 
sit  and  vote  with  their  white  colleagues. 

The  U.S.  Senate  vote  September  23  to 
eliminate  our  absurd,  self-defeating  ban 
on  the  Importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome — which  ban  has  forced  us  to  de- 
pend on  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  stra- 
tegic metal — may  be  the  harWnger  of  a 
more  realistic  pwlicy  toward  Rhodesia. 


PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully take  issue  with  the  statement  issued 
by  a  group  of  church  leaders  and  Con- 
gressmen that  my  amendment  "would 
alter  the  BiU  of  Rights  for  the  first  ttane 
in  the  Nation's  history  and  would  threat- 
en religious  freedom." 

Sixteen  amendments  have  been  added 
to  the  Constitution  since  the  adoption 
of  the  first  10  amendments.  Each  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment as  to  basic  fundamental  rights. 

For  171  years  constitutional  lawyers 
and  pet^le  across  this  great  Nation  alike 
thought  the  first  amendment  clause 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion"  meant  ex- 
actly that.  It  was  imderstood  that  the 
establishment  of  a  religion  meant  the 
setting  up  or  recognition  of  a  state 
church  or  the  conferring  upon  one  church 
special  favors  denied  to  others.  The  word 
religion  presupposed,  for  constitutional 
purposes,  that  a  belief  In  God  was  the 
common  denominator  of  all  religions. 
The  first  amendment  was  designed  to 
compel  neutrality  among  religious  sects. 
It  was  never  ccmtemplated  that  this 
clause  would  be  tortured  into  compelling 
neutrality  between  religions  which  pro- 
fess a  faith  In  God  and  non-theistlc  reli- 
gions or  theism. 

How  can  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment "legalize  a  kind  of  religion?" 
It  sjjecifically  says  nondenomlnational 
which  means  without  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  faith  or  sect. 

In  the  Engel  case,  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1962,  the  Court  held: 

state  olBctala  may  not  ooapoa*  an  oAcial 
state  prayer  and  require  that  It  be  recited 
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in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  day — even  if  the  prayer  Is 
denominationally  neutral  and  pupils  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  remain  silent  or  be  ex- 
cused from  the  room  while  the  prayer  is  be- 
ing recited.  The  prayer  in  questloc  was:  "Al- 
mighty God,  we  acknowledge  o\ir  dependence 
upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon 
us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our  Coun- 
try." 

I  think  the  decision  was  constitution- 
ally wrong  as  an  erroneous  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  The  Court 
found  the  prayer  to  be  denominationally 
neutral.  In  my  judgment  that  meets  the 
test  of  the  establishment  clause. 

In  the  Stein  against  Oshinsky  decision 
in  1965.  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  beauti- 
ful opportunity  to  clarify  this  whole  sit- 
uation. But,  the  court  denied  certiorari 
leaving  the  court  of  appeals'  decision  to 
stand.  There  students  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  initiate  a  prajrer  period  on 
their  o^Ti  for  those  who  wished  to  par- 
ticipate. The  prlncteal  refused.  A  group 
of  parents  brooght  action  to  oijoin 
school  officials  from  preventing  recita- 
tion of  prajrers  on  the  children's  initia- 
tion. The  court  held: 

The  constitutional  rights  to  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  to  freedom  of  speech  do  not 
require  a  state  to  permit  "student-initiated  " 
prayers  In  pubUc  schools;  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals would  direct  judgment  dtsfnlsKJng  the 
complaint.  The  prayer  they  recited:  "Thank 
you  for  the  world  so  sweet,  thank  you  for 
the  food  we  eat.  thank  you  for  the  birds 
that  sing — thank  you,  God.  for  everything." 

My  amendment  is  clarifying  in  nature 
only  and  could  not  alter  the  meaning  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  one  whit. 

Of  course,  prayers  are  being  recited 
in  schools  across  the  Nation.  They  are 
being  recited  in  schools  in  my  district. 
But,  the  persons  involved  believe  they  are 
acting  unconstitutionally  in  view  of  the 
Court  decisions.  My  amendment  would 
say  that  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Deity 
is  perfectly  proper  and  is  a  basic  con- 
stitutional right  as  the  framers  of  the 
first  amendment  intended.  If,  as  Kshop 
John  Wesley  Lord  said,  "voluntary 
prayers  may  be  said  and  are  being  said," 
my  amendment  would  say  only  that  it 
is  right  and  proper  and  his  argument 
falls  of  its  own  weight.  My  am«idm«tt 
would  only  write  into  the  Constitution  a 
practice  which  he  feels  is  proper  accord- 
ing to  the  first  amendment.  How  does 
that  alter  the  Bill  of  Rights? 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE   NOBLE  J. 
GREGORY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  30,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  recently  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky,  the  late  Honorable  Noble 
Gregory  who  for  22  years  so  aWy  serred 
in  this  body.  Ifoble  Gregory  was  already 
a  member  of  the  dlitfingnished  House 
Committee  oa  Ways  and  Means  when  I 
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came  to  Congress.  Over  the  years  I 
watched  with  great  admiration  as  he 
used  legislative  skill  and  know-how  to 
see  important  tax  legislation  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  A  quiet  deter- 
mined man,  he  avoided  the  center  stage, 
yet  he  was  extremely  effective  In  repre- 
senting his  district.  He  had  many  friends 
here  and  we  shall  all  miss  him.  To  his 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 


THE  MANPOWER  FIELD— A  PAS- 
TURE FERTILE  WITH  IDEAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  October  4,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  James  Hodgson,  sp>oke  at 
the  35th  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity Agencies.  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending that  meeting  and  listening  to 
Secretary  Hodgson's  remarks. 

The  Issues  in  manpower  policy  are 
many  and  varied.  But  Secretary  Hodgson 
in  his  remarks  did  an  exceptionally  fine 
Job  of  outlining  some  of  the  problems 
and  guidelines  needed  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manpower  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  hLs  thoughtful  and  percep- 
tive address  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
Thi  Manpower  Puld — A  Pastitre 
FY«Tii,E  With  Ideas 

When  a  Federal  government  official  ap- 
pears before  an  assemblage  of  consuminate 
manpower  spteclallsts  such  as  this  one.  he 
usually  Is  tempted  to  follow  one  of  two 
courses. 

First  he  may  boast.  He  may  point  to  the 
great  deeds,  superb  programs,  and  manifest 
accomplishments  of  his  Agency  or  Adminis- 
tration. 

Or  ho  may  exhort.  He  may  plead  for  sup- 
port for  a  point  of  view,  make  a  pitch  for 
harder  work  or  for  a  change  of  policy  he 
believes  is  needed  to  lead  us  all  out  of  some 
fancied  wilderness. 

Much  as  I  am  tempted  by  both  approaches 
today  I  shall  forego  the  temptation  I  should 
lilte,  for  Instance,  to  boast  of  the  incredible 
speed  with  which  Mac  Lovell  and  Bill  Miren- 
goff  have  launched  our  new  Public  Employ- 
ment Program.  I'm  equally  tempted  to  try 
to  win  new  converts  to  greater  local  control 
over  manpower  programs — A  very  big  thing 
with  this  Administration.  But  I'll  let  these 
matters  wait  for  another  time. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  atx>ut  ideas-  about 
the  scope,  nature,  role,  and  Impact  of  Ideas 
In  the  manpower  domain.  The  theme  goes 
something  like  this.  We  live  in  changing 
times  and  changing  values.  Depending  on  the 
intensity  of  the  rhetoric,  our  times  are  de- 
.scrlt>ed  either  as  transitional  or  revolution- 
ary. But  what  Is  often  not  clearly  recognized 
Is  that  a  major  focus  of  much  of  our  change 
l.s  centered  directly  on  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject of  manpower.  So  we  would  do  well  to 
examine  both  the  ideas  that  prompt  this 
phenomenon  and  the  ideas  that  are  pro- 
duced by  It. 

Let's  start  with  a  bit  of  historical  persp>ec- 
tive.  Back  In  the  1940'3  that  brilliant  and 
prophetic  Harvard  economist  Sumner 
.Sllchter  sat  down  and  wrote  out  four  ideas  he 
suggested  would  mark  the  future  course  of 
American  history.  Sllchter  listed  these  four. 
First,  the  Idea  that  government  must  become 
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an  instrument  of  economic  policy  and  in- 
tervene in  economic  matters.  Second,  the  Idea 
that  there  is  no  single  panacea  that  will 
solve  all  our  problems.  Third,  the  Idea  that 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  all  to  And 
employment.  And,  finally,  the  idea  that 
everyone  should  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
good  life  here  and  now. 

When  he  wrote,  all  four  could  have  been 
sharply  questioned.  Today  they  all  have  prac- 
tically consensus  acceptance.  And  the  fas- 
cinating thing  Ls  where  manpower  fits  Into 
this  prophecy — two  of  these  four  Ideas  di- 
rectly affect  the  man{>ower  domain,  and  the 
other  two  have  marked  indirect  Interrela- 
tionships. In  short,  this  means  that  the  man- 
power millennium  Is  right  at  the  center  of 
our  rapid  recently  evolving  social  and  eco- 
nomic history.  In  the  argot  of  the  day,  man- 
power Is  where  the  action  is. 

We  need  to  examine  the  Ideas  that  have 
propelled  manpower  to  this  center  stage  and 
at  the  same  time  to  look  at  the  ideas  its  new 
position  Is  spawning. 

Take  Slichter's  first  idea — "that  govern- 
ment must  be  an  Instrument  of  economic 
policy  and  Intervene  In  economic  matters." 
That  shot,  made  In  the  forties,  is  certainly 
right   on   target   today. 

For  during  the  Interim  government  has 
discovered  manpower  activity  to  l)e  a  useful 
tool  for  Its  new-found  active  role  In  economic 
policy.  Like  a  rocket  going  Into  orbit  our 
Investment  in  nmnpower  programs  shot  up 
from  $50  million  nine  years  ago  to  $1.5  billion 
today.  I  personally  see  no  leveling  off. 

The  main  reason  for  the  sudden  flowering 
of  manpower  activity  as  an  economic  Instru- 
ment can  be  found  In  another  of  Slichter's 
prophetic  ideas,  that  "there  must  be  an  op- 
portunity for  all  to  find  employment."  His- 
tory bears  out  the  validity  of  this  prediction. 

Pull  employment  or  "A  Job  for  everyone" 
has  through  the  years  become  an  Increas- 
ing demand  of  the  American  people.  The  na- 
tion's tolerance  of  unemployment  is  now  at 
a  lower  level  than  ever  before.  TTils  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  contention  that  cur- 
rent levels  of  unemployment  are  really  no 
higher  than  In  other  peace-time  periods  falls 
on  deaf  ears  today.  Today  government  is  ex- 
pected to  be  better.  Old  standards  no  longer 
apply.  This  means  that  in  setting  our  eco- 
nomic policy  goals  we  have  upgraded  the  ob- 
jective of  full  employment  to  a  higher  level 
of  priority  than  ever  before.  And  It  means 
we  must  upgrade  it  still  further. 

It  may  be  that  we  as  a  nation  are  now 
evolving  through  a  phase  similar  to  tliat  ex- 
perienced by  major  American  corporations 
20  to  30  years  ago.  Then,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  American  industrial  corporations 
had  to  upgrade  personnel  policy  to  a  higher 
level  of  priority.  They  had  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  their  employees  on  the  Job 
and  for  cushioning  employees  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  management  actions.  In  con- 
sequence corporations  began  to  engage  in 
long-range  manpower  planning,  to  build  up 
sizeable  personnel  organizations,  and  to  es- 
tablish policies  to  cushion  effects  of  man- 
agement policy  decisions  on  the  work  force 

My  thesis  is  that  we  may  have  now  reached 
a  point  in  time  when  we  must  inject  this 
.same  kind  of  thinking  and  action  Into  Fed- 
eral economic  policy.  For  instance,  when 
government  takes  steps  that  will  have  a  ma- 
jor dislocating  effect  on  the  nation's  work- 
force, could  we  not  couple  these  steps  with 
counter-measures  designed  to  ameliorate 
any  resulting  adverse  effects  on  the  work- 
force? 

Let  iTje  illustrate.  As  the  nation  has  turned 
Its  economy  away  from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction, we  have  drastically  cut  back  defense 
spending,  turning  loose  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  into  the  labor  market.  The 
normal  operation  of  the  labor  market  did  not 
result  In  a  reasonably  rapid  and  appropriate 
re-empioyment  of  many  of  these  people  else- 
where. Such  reemployment  did  not  occur  for 
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two  reasons.  First,  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity was  not  adequate  to  provide  Jobs  for 
some.  Second,  adverse  structural  conditions 
existed,  including  lack  of  Job  openings  ap- 
propriate for  the  skllla  available. 

This  experience  suggests  what  I  might  call 
the  number  one  manpower  Idea  for  the  fu- 
ture— that  the  nation's  future  economic  pol- 
icy might  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  that 
we  not  only  maintain  overall  employment  op- 
portunity at  a  high  level,  but  that  we  either 
develop  specific  areas  of  Job  opportunity  to 
match  the  talents  that  become  available 
through  government  policy  shifts  or  that  we 
provide  timely  retraining  of  those  talents. 

We  are.  In  my  Jtidgment.  well  on  our  way 
toward  endorsement  and  support  of  this 
basic  Idea.  We  are  spending  one  and  a  half 
billion  for  manpower  programs  and  propos- 
ing to  increase  that  to  two  billion.  We  have 
Just  instituted  a  tl  billion  experiment  in 
public  employment — the  first  such  venture 
in  30  years,  We  are  proposing  to  spend  around 
another  billion  annually  to  move  people  off 
welfare  roles  into  Jobs. 

Programmatlcally  we  are  providing  what 
Is  called  "trade  adjustment  assistance"  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  displaced  by 
foreign  competition.  Through  training  we  are 
converting  engineers  and  sclentlste  to  new 
disciplinefi.  We  have  Instituted  special  pro- 
grams to  speed  employment  of  returning 
veterans  and  have  required  government  con- 
tractors to  list  Job  openings  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  tremendous 
new  emphasis  on  manpower  activity  as  an 
economic  tool. 

The  manpower  sphere  has  also  produced 
a  number  of  narrower  ideas  that  have  caught 
a  fragment  of  attention  but  which  are  as  yet 
lar  from  realized.  The  Idea  of  training  and 
education  for  a  career,  not  a  single  Job.  is 
one.  Another  centers  on  the  need  for  a  major 
Infusion  of  new  priorities  and  methods  for 
vocational  training.  As  a  nation  I  believe 
we  are  still  searching  for  a  more  satisfactory 
approach  to  government  supported  on-the- 
job  training.  And  the  comprehensive  and  up- 
dated apprenticeship  concepts  so  many  have 
been  talking  about  for  years  still  are  largely 
on  the  drawing  board.  There  are  a  dozen 
other  worthwhile  similar  Ideas  that  are 
either  dormant  or  are  still  struggling  for  a 
foothold  In  the  manpower  field. 

It  Is  well  to  ask  why  this  field  so  pregnant 
with  good  Ideas  Is  experiencing  such  dlfflcxilty 
In  their  realization.  I  suggest  there  are  three 
reasons,  one  focu.sed  on  "what  we  do"  and 
two  on  "how  we  do  It."  The  "what"  reason 
ha.s  to  do  with  policy.  The  more  I  examine  our 
activity  In  the  manpower  field  the  more  I  am 
convinced  it  sxiffers  from  an  absence  of  policy 

ff)CU3. 

The  structure  of  American  government  and 
the  pragmiitic  tradition  of  American  politics 
have  too  much  defined  public  policy  In  forms 
of  program,  and  In  consequence  have  In- 
hibited the  development  of  true  policy.  In 
effect,  a  collection  of  programs  is  put  to- 
gether, and  It  is  hoped  these  will  somehow 
add  up  to  a  policy.  There  Is  little  regard  for 
system.  Programs  relate  to  a  single  part  of 
a  system.  p>ollcy  seeks  to  respond  to  the  sys- 
tem in  Us  entirety. 

Certainly  in  earlier  and  simpler  times  a 
programmatic  approach  wa.s  an  effective  way 
to  go  about  public  buslne.ss.  The  problem.  It 
seem.s,  comes  with  complexity.  If  gears  are  to 
mesh  In  a  complex  society,  government  pro- 
grams must  fit  in  rather  than  itand  out  It 
l.s  a  wise  program  that  knows  its  place  and 
does  not  aspire  beyond  its  Etatlon. 

Certainly  our  manpower  program -i  have 
grown  topsy-Uke  In  the  last  ten  years.  The 
result  Is  that  today  we  have  an  Impressive  ac- 
cumulation of  programs  but  little  in  the  way 
of  cohesive  policy  focus. 

In  discussing  manpower  policy  recently 
with  Kenzaburo  Kara,  the  Ji^Mine.se  LalK>r 
Minister,  he  gave  me  a  one-sentence  .state- 
ment of  that  nation's  manpower  policy.  Ho 
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aald  It  focused  on  "grasping  of  talented  peo- 
ple and  redlaeovery  of  human  capacities,  cul- 
tivation of  rewarding  Job  opportunity,  and 
the  recovery  and  enbancement  of  humanity 
through  it."  Quite  simply  this  meana  that 
Japan  endeavors  to  cultivate  and  oapitalize 
on  the  ttrengtht  of  Its  manpower  resource.  If 
anything,  our  pKJllcy  Is  the  opposite,  we  seek 
to  remed]/  weaknesses.  But  we  do  not  do  It 
with  cohealve  breadth  or  adequate  Impact. 

Now  let's  examine  the  two  reasons  limiting 
our  manpower  progress  that  fall  In  the  "how 
we  do  It"  category.  First.  I  believe  we  have  too 
much  program  control  and  concentration  at 
the  national  level.  And  second,  we  have  not 
devised  a  suitable  system  to  bring  the  citizen 
and  his  government  together  for  effective 
manpower   service   at   the   community   level. 

The  first  deficiency  we  hope  to  remedy  in 
BubsUntlal  measure  with  a  revenue-sharing 
approach  to  manpower  programs — to  let  local 
communities  us*  uncategorlzed  fujds  to  re- 
spond to  local  needs.  The  remedy  for  the  sec- 
ond deficiency  is  more  elusive.  We  need  to 
bring  together,  both  physically  and  adminis- 
tratively, such  diverse  services  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  labor  exchange  activity, 
training  and  related  services,  and  certainly 
the  contemplated  new  effort  to  get  welfare 
recipients  Into  Jobs. 

From  a  bureaucratic  view  we  may  be  doing 
these  things  reasonably  well  now.  F^om  the 
view  of  the  citizen,  our  activity  is  fraction- 
ated and  unresponsive.  A  winning  wager 
would  be  that  the  next  10  years  will  produce 
widespread  system  changes. 

Perhaps  we  might  draw  this  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  a  reflection  on  Professor  Slichter's 
two  Ideas  that  have  a  less  direct  but  still  Im- 
portant relation  to  manpower.  You  11  recall 
be  suggested  we  would  come  to  accept  the 
fact  that  no  single  panacea  will  solve  all  our 
problems.  Certainly  the  complexity  and  Inter- 
relatedness  of  things  today  prove  his  point. 
Few  would  contend  tha*  even  In  the  man- 
power sphere  Is  there  a  single  Idea  or  action 
available  to  bring  about  the  millennium. 

But  it  is  Slichter's  final  idea  that  fascinates 
me  most — his  prediction  that  Americans 
would  one  day  subscrlt>e  to  the  Idea  that 
"everyone  should  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
good  life  here  and  now."  Sllchter  cerUlnly 
anticipated  present  national  values  with  that 
observation.  With  his  emphasis  on  "every- 
one" he  anticipated  the  effort  our  nation 
would  expend  on  ClvU  Rights,  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  and  on  helping  the 
disadvantaged,  with  his  emphasis  on  "here 
and  now"  he  anticipated  the  so-called  "now 
gei..eratlon"  with  Its  penchant  for  Immediate 
gratification  of  needs.  But  most  of  aU  he  an- 
ticipated what  has  become  perhaps  our  dom- 
inant national  theme,  ar  emphasis  on  im- 
proved quality  of  life.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  theme  of  President  Nixon's  1989  inau- 
gural message.  It  Is  the  motive  force  behind 
the  current  passion  for  environmental  Im- 
provement. And  It  reflects  the  underlying 
sentiment  that  prompts  support  of  our  wide 
ranging  manpower  efforts.  To  those  of  us  in 
manpower  work  It  has  special  meaning.  To 
help  Improve  the  quality  of  American  lives, 
we  must  provide  useful  ideas,  policies,  and 
programs  and  servlcefl.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
mission,  not  Just  an  activity.  And  It  Is  a  mis- 
sion central  to  the  foremost  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  American  people  today.  For  all 
our  many  frustrations  and  troubles,  we  are 
fortuiuite  to  be  In  manpower  work — to  be 
where  the  action  Is. 

Now  perhaps  a  brief  summary.  Today  the 
manpower  domain  abounds  with  ideas.  Some 
are  of  long  standing  and  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized. Some  are  emerging  and  need  examina- 
tion and  testing.  An  )  nowhere  are  additional 
new  Ideas  more  welcome.  This  means  that 
those  of  us  In  the  manpower  business  have 
uausual  opportiuiltles  to  be  creative,  to  be 
selective,  and  to  be  effective  and  importantly, 
to  be  buoyed  by  the  realization  that  our  work 
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Is  peculiarly  relevant  to  the  felt  needs  of  otir 
times.  We  must  all  work  to  capitalize  on 
those  opportunities.  I'm  sure  we  wUl. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSING  SURVEY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Rscord  the  results  of  a  survey 
taken  by  Multi-Media  Research  to  de- 
termine the  attitude  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  & 

Chronicle.  Aug.  29,  1971  ] 

What  San  Francisco  Thinks  About 

Busing 

(Note. — Multi-Media  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Compatiy  is  an  Independent  research 
company  experienced  In  pubUc  opinion  and 
consumer  research.  A  member  of  the  national 
Market  Research  Association,  the  company 
has  conducted  studies  for  government  com- 
missions, school  districts  and  political  can- 
didates as  well  as  market  analysis  and  ad- 
vertising awareness.) 

A  poll  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  San 
Francisco  parents  toward  busing  shows  a 
majority  of  whites.  Negroes,  Chinese  and 
Latin- Americans  oppose  busing  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  poll,  carried  out  for  the  Examiner  by 
Multi-Media  Research  Co..  found  that  most 
parents  seem  to  be  saying.  "We  think  Inte- 
gration is  OK,  but  don't  take  my  cbUd  out 
of  my  neighborhood  to  accomplish  It." 

The  sample,  according  to  Mtiltl-Medla  Re- 
search, was  composed  of  white  36.3  percent, 
Negro  30.7  percent,  Chinese  17.0  percent  and 
Latin-American  17.0  percent. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  answers  as 
reported  by  the  poll: 

Q — Do  you  feel  the  education  your  child 
Is  getting  Is  excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor? 

A — The  opinion  of  parents  regarding  the 
quality  of  education  their  children  are  now 
receiving  was  as  follows:  46  percent  felt  it 
was  excellent  or  good,  42  percent  felt  It  to 
be  fair  or  poor;  the  remainder  have  not  yet 
bad  children  In  City  schools. 

The  highest  degree  of  satisfaction  was  In 
the  Latin-American  group,  the  lowest  in  the 
Negro  community.  Here  is  the  rating  break- 
down: 

Excellent:  white  15  percent,  Negro  8,  Latin- 
American  as  and  Chinese  16. 

Good:  white  38,  Negro  24,  Latin-American 
35.  Chinese  31. 

Fair:  white  22,  Negro  39.  Latin  American 
37.  Chinese  46. 

Poor;  white  8.  Negro  18.  Latin-American  4. 
Chinese  2. 

Q — A  plan  for  busing  children  to  school  In 
order  to  achieve  racial  balance  has  been  or- 
dered in  San  Francisco.  Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove? 

Approve:  White,  14  percent;  Negro.  39  per- 
cent; Lat.  Amer..  38  percent;  Chinese,  6 
percent. 

Disapprove:  White,  83  percent;  Negro  56 
percent;  Lat.  Amer.,  59  percent;  Chinese, 
92  percent. 

"Not  Sure"  Omitted. 

A — Overall  the  parents  disapprove  of  bus- 
ing by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  This  again  varies 
among  etbnlc  groups  with  the  Cblnese  pec- 
ulation being  the  most  emphatic  with  92 
percent  opposed.  The  Negro  population 
showed  the  least  opposition  with  56  percent 
disapproving. 


Q — Our  children  'wlU  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  racially  balanced  schools. 

A — ^A  Bllgfat  majority  of  parents  Indicated 
agreement  with  this  statement — 48  percent 
agreed,  40  percent  disagreed  and  12  percent 
Indicated  they  were  not  sure. 

The  Latln-Amerlcan  respondents  were 
high  In  this  area  with  many  write-in  com- 
ments that  the  schools  in  the  Mission  were 
already  reuslally  balanced.  This  same  group 
of  respondents  showed  a  very  high  objection 
to  having  their  children  taken  out  of  the 
Mission  on  the  basis  of  losing  contact  with 
the  schools  and  fear  of  racial  tension. 

The  Negro  respondents  were  strongest  In 
this  area  with  64  percent  feeling  their  chil- 
dren would  benefit  from  racially  balanced 
schools. 

White,  agree  38  percent,  disagree  51  per 
cent;  Negro,  agree  64,  disagree  24;  Latin- 
American,  agree  59,  disagree  21;  Chinese, 
agree  28.  disagree  54. 

Q — Busing  would  deprive  my  child  of  par- 
ticipating in  after-school  activities. 

Agree:  white,  74  percent;  Negro.  51  percent; 

Q — Busing  would  deprive  my  child  of  par- 
cent. 

Disagree:  white.  17  percent;  Negro.  39  per- 
cent; Latin-American,  44  percent;  Chinese, 
17  percent. 

A — An  overall  62  percent  agree  »ith  this 
statement,  with  29  percent  dlsskgreeing  and 
8  percent  no  opinion. 

The  Chinese  population  showed  79  percent 
agreeing  due  to  tbeir  children  attending  reg- 
ular classes  in  Cblneee  language  after  school 
White  parents  also  were  high  in  agreeing 
that  busing  would  Umlt  after-school  activi- 
ties for  their  children. 

Q — I  am  sure  my  child  would  be  well 
treated  and  understood  by  teachers  in  an- 
other neighborhood. 

A — Overall  most  parents  felt  sure  their 
children  would  be  well  treated  and  under- 
stood by  teachers  In  another  neighborhood. 
However,  the  ethnic  pattern  here  Is  very  re- 
vealing. 

The  white,  Negro  and  Latin- American  par- 
ents follow  the  same  thinking,  while  the 
Chinese  parents  show  great  fear  for  how 
teachers  in  another  neighborhood  would 
treat  and  understand  their  children. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  Chinese  par- 
ents agreed  their  children  would  be  well 
treated  and  understood,  while  38  percent 
felt  they  would  not  and  40  percent  were  un- 
decided on  this  question. 

Agree,  white  69  percent,  Negro  67  percent. 
Latin-American  60  percent  and  Chinese  33 
percent.  Disagree.  'White  38  percent.  Negro 
IS  percent,  Latln-Amerlcan  23  percent  and 
Chinese  38  percent. 

Q — Busing  my  child  to  another  area  would 
make  me  feel  out  of  contact  with  the  school. 

Agree:  'White  88  percent;  Negro.  63  per- 
cent; Latin-American,  71  percent;  Chinese. 
82  percent. 

Disagree:  'White.  11  percent;  Negro.  44  per- 
cent; Latln-Amerlcan,  23  percent;  Chinese, 
6  percent. 

"Not  Sure"  Omitted. 

A — This  Is  a  major  point  with  parents — 
75  percent  agreed  that  busing  would  make 
them  feel  out  of  contact  with  the  school. 
This  same  feeling  was  strong  in  the  write-in 
comments.  Parents  want  their  children  In 
close  physical  proximity  to  them  and  indi- 
cate a  desire  for  the  nelghborhool  concept 
of  schooling  at  the  elementary  level. 

Q — I  do  not  feel  I  could  talk  as  satlsfac- 
torUy  with  the  teacher  in  another  neighbor- 
hood as  I  could  if  my  child  were  going  to 
school  In  this  neighborhood. 

A — Half  the  parents  Interviewed  felt  they 
could  not  talk  as  satisfactorUy  with  teachers 
In  another  neighborhood.  Spanish  speaking 
and  Chinese  parents  were  high  in  this  cate- 
gory, possibly  on  the  basis  of  language  bar- 
rier. 

Q — I    feel    the    school    my    child    attends 
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should  reflect  the  racial  characteiiBtlcs  of 
our   neighborhood . 

Agr«e:  Whlta,  40  peroent,  N«gro,  99  per- 
cent; Lat.  Amer.,  50  peroent;  Chlneae,  M  per- 
oent. 

Disagree:  White,  33  percent;  Negro,  SO  per- 
cent: l*t.  Amer  .  90  percent;  Chlneee.  27 
percent. 

A — Pirty-one  percent  agreed,  3B  perwnt 
disagreed,  with  the  remaining  1 1  peroent 
not  sure.  The  white  population  felt  more 
strongly  on  this  qtjestlon  than  any  other 
group,  Chlneee  parente  agreed  by  aboxjt  the 
same  margin:  tJatln-Amerlcans  agreed  dose 
to  the  same  degree,  but  Negroes  disagreed 
by   a  large  margin. 

Q — I  feel  the  school  my  child  attends 
should  reflect  the  economic  characteristics 
of  our  neighborhood. 

A — The  response  to  this  question  was  In- 
teresting m  relation  to  the  response  to  the 
previous  one.  There  was  slightly  leas  agree- 
ment with  this  statement — again,  the  whites 
being  highest  In  agreement,  but  the  Chi- 
nese parents  disagreed  most  strongly  that 
the  school  should  reflect  economic  character- 
istics  of   their    neighborhood. 

This  Is  one  question  that  showed  a  cor- 
relation between  home  ownership  and  rent- 
ing. Parents  who  felt  this  need  for  the 
economic  status  quo  being  reflected  in  the 
school  by  a  S5  pel  cent  yea  and  37  percent  no. 
Renters  were  reversed  with  38  percent  yes 
and  64  percent  no. 

Q — I  really  am  in  favor  of  integrated 
schools  but  do  not  favor  busing. 

Agree:  White,  88  percent:  Negro,  80  per- 
cent; Latin  American,  73  percent;  Chinese, 
9fl  percent. 

Disagree:  White,  10  percent;  Negro,  37  per- 
cent; Latin  American,  23  percent;  Chinese. 
4  percent. 

A — Parents  in  aJI  ethnic  groups  Indicated  a 
strong  agreement  with  this  statement — 78 
percent  agreed,  19  percent  disagreed,  the  re- 
mainder not  sure 

The  ethnic  breakdown  lacks  validity  be- 
cause many  In  the  Negro  community  ex- 
pressed the  fact  that  they  wanted  b\ialng 
so  could  not  agree  with  the  statement.  The 
Chinese  community,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressed their  almost  unanimous  agreement 
(96  percent)  but  this  does  not  correlate  with 
their  raaponsa  to  question  18  which  indi- 
cated 27  percent  not  wanting  integrited 
schools. 

It  would  appear  that  tbe  overall  percent- 
age Is  fairly  accurate  with  the  reasons  stated 
making  up  the  balance  pro  and  con. 

Q — I  would  worry  abotit  the  physical  safety 
of  my  child  attending  school  In  another 
neighborhood. 

Agree:  White.  75  percent;  Negro.  63  per- 
cent; Latin  American.  U  percent;  Chinese, 
83  percent. 

Disagree:  White.  23  percent;  Negro,  45  per- 
cent; Latin  American.  10  percent;  Chinese, 
0  peroent. 

"Not  sure"  omitted. 

A — Three-fourths  of  our  respondenU 
agreed  with  this  statement;  however,  the 
reasons  given  to  the  question  "why"  reflect 
a  real  dllTerence  in  attitudes. 

The  Latin  Americana  show  a  real  fear  on 
racial  grounds.  They  were  the  only  group  In 
OUT  sample  indicating  the  racial  tensions  to 
be  the  primary  fear  In  regard  to  the  busing 
oT  children.  Most  of  the  other  groups  ex- 
pressed greatest  concern  for  their  children 
being  away  from  the  parent  in  caee  of  illness 
or  accident.  There  was  mention  of  some  of 
the  school  buildings  and  facilities  being  un- 
safe, a  fear  of  the  neighborhood  being  strange 
in  case  their  youngsters  miss  the  bus. 

However,  the  greatest  concern  was  simply 
being  too  far  from  home,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Latin  Amerlear  parents  who  are  fear- 
ful ot  thetr  children  going  out  of  the  Mission 
In  the  Negro  schools. 

Q. — I  would  worry  about  my  child's  safety 
If  he  had  to  ride  a  bus  each  day: 
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Agree:  White,  88  pereent;  Negro,  SS  per- 
cent; Latin  American,  T3  peroent;  Chlnoae. 
100  peroent. 

Disagree:  White,  30  percent;  Negro,  48  per- 
cent; Latin  AaoerieaA,  83  percent. 

"Not  sure"  omitted. 

A. — Parents  are  worried  about  their  kids 
riding  a  bus  every  day.  In  answer  to  the 
"why,"  such  things  as  heavy  traffic,  inade- 
quate sitpervlaion  on  tbe  bus,  lnoomp>etent 
drivers,  no  seat  belts  on  btisee  and  not 
enough  money  to  provide  safe  buses  were 
oiteU.  AJiio  repeatedly  mentioned  was  tbe  be- 
lief that  elementary  children  were  too  yo\ing 
to  have  to  as-wma  the  rssponalbUlty  of  rid- 
ing on  a  bus. 

Altho\igh  the  Negro  cDmmunlty  .'jhowed 
the  least  amount  of  worry,  two  parents  from 
H\inter«  Potnt  said  they  were  afraid  to  have 
their  diUdren  waiting  on  the  corner  for  a 
bus  In  their  own  neighborhood. 

Q — I  feel  my  child  might  get  a  better  edu- 
cation at  a  school  not  In  our  neighborhood 

Agree:  White,  13  percent;  Negro,  46  per- 
cnt:  Latin  American,  39  percent;  Chinese, 
2  percent. 

Disagree:  White,  TH  percent;  Negro,  43  per- 
cent; Latin  American,  ft4  percent;  Chinese. 
87  percent. 

A — Overall,  parents  dl*a(;ree  with  this 
statement.  With  the  exoeptloo  of  the  Negro 
communtty,  parents  <lo  not  feel  their  chil- 
dren might  get  a  better  educauon  eiae- 
where  Bven  the  Negro  oommunlty  Is  fairly 
evenly  divided  on  tbla  question.  The  ques- 
tion brought  a  high  percentage  of  "not  sure" 
reeponees  in  all  ethnic  groups.  Overall,  13 
rieroent  were  "not  sure." 

Q — I  really  prefer  non-lntegrmted  schools. 

A — Serenty-elght  peroent  of  the  parents 
dl.sai;reed  with  this  statement.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  white  and  Negro  oommunlttea  were 
aligned  in  favoring  Integrated  schools — B2 
percent  of  the  white  sample;  90  peroent  of 
the  Negro.  Although  both  other  groups  favor 
Integration,  they  :  how  a  great  deal  less  en- 
thusiasm— 54  percent  of  the  Latin  oommu- 
nlty and  72  percent  of  the  Chinese  oommu- 
nlty Indicated  favoring  Integrated  schools. 
The  home  ownership  correlation  was  exaeUy 
the  same  as  the  overall  percentage,  that  Is,  78 
percent  of  both  owners  and  renters  favcr 
integrated  schools. 

Q — Do  you  believe  integrated  schools  wiu 
cause  too  much  contact  between  the  races'' 

A — Sixty-nine  percent  of  our  reepondents 
answered  "no"  to  this  question.  However, 
we  found  an  Unbalance  on  a  racial  basis 
The  Chinese  and  Latin-American  parents 
were  evenly  aligned  on  this  questloij— 62 
percent  answered  "no,"  S3  percent  answered 
"yes"  and  the  rest  refused  to  give  an  opin- 
ion Contrast  this  with  the  white  reeponae — 
78  percent  "no."  16  percent  "yes"  and  8  per- 
cent no  opinion,  and  the  Negro  with  80  per- 
cent "no,"  7  percent  "yes"  artd  12  percent 
no  qplnlon. 

Q — Do  you  believe  racial  balance  achieved 
by  busing  will  raise  the  standard  of  education 
very  much;  raise  the  standard  of  education 
somewhat;  lower  the  standard  of  education 
somewhat;  lower  the  standard  of  education 
very  much;  not  make  any  dlfTerenoe  In  the 
standard  of  eduoatlon? 

Raise  the  standaM  of  educaUon :  White,  7 
percent;  black,  38  percent;  Latin  American, 
90  peroent;  Chinese,  2  percent. 

Lower  the  staiMSard  of  education:  White, 
43  percent:  black.  12  percent;  Latin  Amer- 
ican, SI  peroent;  Chlneee.  44  percent. 

Not  make  any  difference  In  standard: 
White,  44  percent:  black.  40  peroent;  Latin 
American,  35  percent;  Chinese,  36  peroent. 

A — The  largest  peroent  bellev«  that  basing 
would  make  no  difference  In  the  standard  of 
eduoatlon — 30  percent  felt  It  would  raise  the 
standard.  As  would  be  expected  from  the 
prevtotw  questions,  the  Negro  parents  (88 
p««<oent>  fait  this  wouM  be  the  case.  Only 
2  per  cent  of  tbe  Chinese  respondents  felt  it 
would  raise  the  standard.  There  were  write- 
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In  oonunenta  to  the  effect  it  would  raise 
aotne,  lower  some,  lower  ail  for  a  while  aad 
then  raise  all  in  time. 

Q— If  you  had  to  describe  busln«  In  one 
or  two  words,  how  would  you  describe  Itt 

A — Half  our  respondents  answered  with 
such  negative  wortts  as  lousy,  unfair,  un- 
necessary and  a  few  unprintable  words.  It 
was  also  described  In  positive  ways,  such  as 
equal  opportunity,  and  bettering  eduoatlon. 
Money  was  mentioned  frequently,  waste  of 
ttxne,  confusing,  morally  wrong,  unoonstttu- 
tlonal.  Oooununlstic.  and  unfortunate  but 
necessary  were  all  ways  of  describing  busing 
by  parents. 


TRIBUTE    TO    H.'UaRY    ANSLJNGER 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday.  October  t.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  Harry  Anslin«er  reUred 
in  1969  after  serving  32  years  as  U.S. 
Conunissioner  of  Narcotics  and  23 
ye«rs — sotne  of  them  ovBrUipping; — on 
the  United  Nations  Narctjtlcs  Commis- 
sion, he  proved  himself  almost  more 
than  a  match  against  the  sleezy  legions 
of  drug  pushers  and  underworld  hench- 
men who  constSLaUy  found  themselves 
being  forced  back  into  the  woodwork  as 
a  result  of  his  aggressive  efforts.  His 
service  to  his  country  hss  been  an  in- 
spiration to  those  v^lio  carry  on  the 
battle  against  drugs. 

In  tribute  to  this  great  American, 
Washington  Post  writer  Michael  Keroan 
has  authored  an  inspiring  commentary, 
extolling  Harry  AnsUnger  as  he  was  dur- 
ing his  earlier  life  and  as  he  is  now.  dar- 
ing his  twilight  years.  The  article,  which 
was  carried  In  the  Post  of  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 5,  1971,  is  hereby  submitted  for 
insertion  In  the  Record; 

TuaifiMQ  THB  Woai.»  Oft 
I  By  Miohael  Kaman) 

Last  year  the  East  Village  Other  ran  a 
full-page  photo  of  Harry  Jacob  AnsUnger 
with  marijuana  leaves  superimposed  on  his 
bald  forehead.  The  caption  read:  "The  Man 
Who  Turned  the  Whole  World  Off." 

The  same  man  drew  this  comment  from  a 
congressman  In  1043:  "He  deserves  a  Medal 
of  Honor  .  .  .",  and  this  from  a  leading  psy- 
chiatrist in  1951;  .  .  oite  of  tlie  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived." 

Tbe  Mafia  calls  him  "that  bastard  An- 
sllnger." 

Rouiullug  one  of  those  i2ia)e<>tlc,  tlre-tug- 
glng  highway  curves  that  sweep  through  the 
Penusylvaula  ooal  hills,  a  visitor  oomes  upon 
HoIUdaysburg  all  at  onoe,  aprawllng  across  a 
t>road  valley,  yet  clearly  centered  upon  Che 
time -blackened  spires  of  the  Blair  County 
Courthouse  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

It  is  close  to  the  heart  of  this  town,  barely 
Ave  miles  from  his  native  Altoona.  that  Harry 
AnsUnger  lives  by  himself  in  a  house  crowded 
with  Oriental  vases.  Joss  tables.  Ivory  oarv- 
lugs,  bronze  trays,  Kurdl»tan  ruga,  a  Itnotty- 
plne  bar  and  metnentoee  of  his  32  years  as  the 
Orst  U.S.  commissioner  of  narcoUos  and  23 
years  isome  of  them  overlapping)  on  the 
United  Nations  Narcotics  CommlsMoa. 

At  79,  he  is  stUl  a  commanding  preasnoe,  a 
bis  man  with  elear,  mea soring  eyea,  though 
be  walks  with  diAculty.  A  cans  dangled  tram 
the  mantel,  and  In  the  bedroom  stood  an 
oxygen  tank. 
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This  Is  the  man  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Individual,  erased  opium  addiction 
In  America,  made  cocaine  a  rarity  for  decades, 
outlawed  marijuana  and  made  possible  to- 
day's international  network  for  the  control 
of  narcotics.  He  Is  also  the  man  whose  re- 
lentless drive  for  strict  prosecution  has  drawn 
the  wrath  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  Americans. 

He  was  talking  about  the  Mafia,  which  he 
was  battling  as  far  back  as  the  early  1930s. 

"There  were  only  three  of  us  in  law  en- 
forcement who  believed  in  the  Mafia  in  those 
days,"  he  said.  "The  first  indication  we  had 
was  that  we  were  deporting  so  many  Sicili- 
ans— 300  one  year.  We  also  had  some  very 
fine  Sicilian  agents  we  sent  to  Italy,  and 
they  found  the  thing  was  all  tied  together, 
here  and  Sicily.  The  syndicate  moved  in  on 
every  big  city  In  America  (in  drugs)  ex- 
cept San  Francisco,  where  the  Chinese  used 
to  keep  a  pretty  tight  hold.  There  was  one 
big  Mafia  man  we  heard  was  trying  to  take 
over  San  Francisco.  We  located  him  in  his 
car,  over  tbe  bridge  in  Oakland,  with  his 
brains  all  over  the  windshield." 

An  entire  generation  had  to  pass  before  the 
confessions  of  Joseph  Valachl  In  1963  forced 
many  other  top  enforcement  officials,  not  to 
mention  congressmen  and  assorted  opinion 
molders,  to  admit  that  the  Mafia  does  in  fact 
exist. 

At  that,  Valachl  was  handed  over  to  the 
Justice  Department  only  after  "we'd  had  him 
for  two  years."  AnsUnger  said.  Valachl  named 
Vito  Oenovese  as  the  kingpin  of  organized 
crime  in  this  country;  today,  AnsUnger 
added,  tbe  real  leader  Is  Meyer  Lansky:  "We 
didn't  see  much  of  him.  though,  because  he 
was  in  gambling  and  not  much  In  drugs." 

The  Valachl  case  op>ened  many  American 
ey^s  So  did  Appalachian,  the  top-level  Mafia 
conference  in  upstate  New  York  that  was 
broken  up  by  a  remarkably  alert  state  trooper 
who  had  spotted  the  limousines  streaming 
through  town.  Appalachia  was  no  surprise  to 
AnsUnger.  He  had  happened  upon  a  similar 
parley  years  earlier  In  Hollywood,  Pla.,  where 
he  was  investigating  racehorse  doping. 

"1  walked  through  one  of  the  fancy  res- 
taurants." he  said,  "and  there  was  Lucky 
Luciano  big  as  life,  and  a  lot  of  others.  One 
of  them  came  around  to  me  later  and  said, 
'Llssen  Cornish,  we're  clean,  no  narcotics. 
This  is  Just  business.'  Well,  we  got  them  out 
of  town  pretty  quick  anyway.  What  they 
were  doing  was  having  a  trial.  A  while  later 
we  got  word  that  Bugs  Moran  had  been  exe- 
cuted." 

At  Appalachian,  according  to  AnsUnger,  the 
older  Maflosi  tried  to  get  the  syndicate  out 
of  the  drug  business — largely  because  of  the 
pressures  applied  by  Ansllnger's  bureau— but 
the  young  turks  insisted  on  sticking  with  It 
despite  the  harsh  penalties  of  such  Anslin- 
ger-inspired  laws  as  the  1956  mandatory  flve- 
yenr  sentence  aimed  at  pushers. 

It  was  typical  of  the  Mafia's  attitude  to  the 
man  who  has  hounded  them  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Though  he  was  probably  the  most 
Important  single  factor  in  the  downfall  of 
LouU  (Lepke)  Buchalter  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  Murder.  Inc.,  and  though  he  brought 
down  Luciano,  among  many  others  here  and 
in  Europe,  the  syndicate  has  always  seemed 
to  tolerate  AnsUnger  as  an  antagonist  fin 
contrast  to  undercover  men.  who  are  mur- 
dered on  discovery). 

"I  thought  one  guy  was  coming  after  me 
once."  said  AnsUnger.  "But  he  never  showed 
up.  If  you  get  scared  at  these  bums  you 
shouldn't  be  In  the  business." 

The  Mafia  deals  in  many  forms  of  crime. 
but  for  AnsUnger  it  has  been  merely  one  part 
(1  a  global  war  on  drug  trafflc. 

Establishing  a  reputation  for  bravery  be- 
hind German  lines  in  World  War  I  (In  1917 
he  liberated  the  Kaiser's  personal  field  kit) 
and  for  law  enforcement  In  his  years  as  con- 
sul in  the  Bahamas  and  Venezuela.  AnsUnger 
cut  his  eye  teeth  on  International  relations  in 


London,  Paris,  Antwerp  and  Ottawa  during 
the  19208  at  conventions  on  everything  from 
smuggling  to  alcohoUsm.  After  brief  servloe 
with  the  Prohibition  Commission,  he  moved 
into  the  narcotics  post. 

Penalties  have  been  a  theme  of  the  AnsUn- 
ger years.  He  was  responsible  for  the  1937 
Marijuana  Tax  Act,  which  first  placed  con- 
trols over  tbe  drug,  and  for  the  1956  manda- 
tory sentence.  He  also  was  a  leader  at  the 
1931  Geneva  conference  of  67  nations  where 
International  drug  traffic  first  was  effectively 
curbed. 

Opium,  which  once  was  virtually  sold  over 
the  counter  In  every  village,  today  has  almost 
disappeared  from  America.  The  great-power 
Imperial  monopolies  throughout  Asia  are  long 
gone.  The  once-ubiquitous  bamboo  opium 
pipes,  of  which  an  addict  needed  a  dozen  a 
day,  are  all  but  Impossible  to  find  even  for 
exhibition.  AnsUnger  has  some  fancy  ones  In 
a  display  cabinet  along  with  krlses  and  other 
trophies.  Morphine  was  a  legal  drug,  and  lau- 
danum (a  10  per  cent  opium  tincture)  was 
used  like  aspirin,  especially  by  women. 
Cocaine  dropped  from  sight  after  AnsUnger 
closed  the  factories  In  Bolivia  and  Peru.  For 
20  years,  he  said,  not  a  single  cocaine  user 
was  reported  In  U.S.  drug  hospitals. 

Today  it  Is  back  In  a  big  way.  And  heroin 
addicts  are  showing  up  in  our  Junior  high 
schools. 

"I  remember  when  you  could  get  heroin 
In  certain  New  York  hotels  for  $12  an  ounce. 
Pure.  The  same  thing  would  be  worth  $35,000 
today. 

"We  used  to  get  a  lot  from  China,  but  no 
more.  Today  the  sources  are  Turkey  and 
Iran.  There  are  some  hill  tribes  In  Thailand 
that  still  make  it  from  opium  and  ship  It 
down  through  Hong  Kong,  but  the  Chinese 
are  working  hard  to  eradicate  it.  But  you 
know,  it's  all  over  the  place." 

Harry  AnsUnger  shook  his  head.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  see  narcotics  as  a  world 
problem;  he  was  among  tbe  last  to  believe  It 
could  be  solved  by  law  enforcement  alone. 
His  final  years  in  office  (he  retired  in  1969) 
were  increasingly  noisy  with  attacks  on  his 
clobber-the-pusher  policies  and  his  strict  at- 
titudes even  toward  victim-users. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is  now,"  he 
said.  "You  can't  blame  the  enforcement  peo- 
ple. It's  the  courts  and  state  legislatures  and 
Congress,  reducing  the  penalties.  Maybe  the 
laws  on  marijuana  were  too  stiff,  but  they 
were  a  deterrent  for  years.  It's  this  permis- 
siveness. It's  gone  through  the  moral  fabric 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Methadone  he  views  as  nionstrous:  "It's 
more  stimulating  than  heroin,  and  Just  as 
addictive.  Addicts  use  it  to  keep  going  when 
they're  low  on  money.  I  hear  they  find  ways 
to  put  it  aside  and  sell  It  on  the  street." 

Note:  When  heroin  was  first  manufactured 
In  Germany.  It  was  hailed  as  a  cure  for  mor- 
phine addiction. 

And  then  there  is  marijuana.  The  1937  act 
was  a  resiUt  of  Ansllnger's  brisk  campaign 
highlighted  by  his  magazine  article,  "Mari- 
juana, Assassin  of  Youth,"  and  his  subse- 
quent work  through  international  conven- 
tions has  tied  up  the  weed  so  thoroughly 
that  its  legalization  In  this  country  may 
never  be  feasible. 

In  a  recent  magazine  forum  with  writer 
William  Burroughs,  philosopher  Alan  Watts, 
Richard  Alpert  and  other  proeelytlzers  for 
marijuana.  AnsUnger  did  not  seem  to  be 
speaking  the  same  langauge. 

"I  never  tried  it,"  he  said.  "You  never 
know  if  one  cigarette  will  trigger  violence. 
Something  beneath  the  surftu^,  I've  watched 
research  with  prisoners.  I've  seen  Its  effects." 

He  cited  an  article  by  a  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
adviser,  listing  instances  of  violent  behavior 
by  users,  and  recalled  warnings  by  African 
UN  delegates  who  linked  ntass  murders  In  the 
Congo  and  Cameroons  to  hashish  (which 
word  has  long  been  believed  the  origin  of  the 


word  "assassin"  because  of  Its  use  by  a  mur- 
derous sect  of  smokers).  African  hashish, 
American  bash  and  marihuana  are  related 
forms  of  the  same  plant  but  are  not  Identical. 

"I  smoke  a  cigar."  AnsUnger  smiled.  "That's 
about  It.  And  Jack  Daniels  cheers  you  up  on 
a  bad  day." 

His  wife  Martha  Is  dead,  but  his  son  Joseph 
lives  next  door.  Hollldaysburg  is  fiUl  of  old 
friends  and  the  country-side  Is  stUl,  for  him, 
the  world's  greatest  place  to  fish  and  hunt. 
There  are  changes  even  In  Hollldaysburg 
though.  Marijuana  Is  commonplace  there 
among  the  young,  and  hard  drugs  have  begun 
to  appear. 

"It  wasn't  on  the  campuses  when  I  left  the 
Job,"  he  said.  "1  would  have  adopted  the 
hot-pursuit  policy  and  got  It  out  of  there.  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer 
Is." 


ENERGY  POWER  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  in 
this  country  an  approaching  crisis — 
which,  if  nothing  is  done  to  avert  it,  will 
worsen  with  each  passing  year.  The  Con- 
gress will  shortly  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem,  and  this  year  may  not 
he  soor  enough. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  which 
ver;'  adeptly  points  up  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation : 

[Prom  the  Syracuse    (NY.)    Herald- Journal, 

Sept  27, 1971) 

Enekct  Power  Crisis 

Are  the  seemingly  endless  supplies  of  power 
really  endless? 

Congress  is  beginning  to  believe  those  who 
say  a  power  crisis  is  close  at  hand. 

Two  major  studies  are  already  under  way. 

Other  committees  are  investigating  the 
location  of  new  power  plants,  economic  con- 
centration in  the  fuel  production  Industry, 
energy  research  and  development  and  the 
cost  of  home  heating  fuel. 

All  this  might  mean  that  Americans  used 
to  consuming  power  to  heat  homes,  cool 
offices,  run  factories,  light  their  streets  and 
carry  on  the  major  and  minor  tasks  of  living 
may  soon  have  to  change  their  ways. 

Right  now  fears  of  power  blackouts  and 
brownouts  In  the  summer  are  growing  more 
numerous  as  are  concerns  over  shortage  of 
heating  fuels  in  the  winter. 

Annual  consumption  rates  of  some  fuels 
exceed  the  discovery  of  new  reaen-es  In  this 
country.  Increasing  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign supplies,  and  the  prospect  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  to  supplement  coal,  gas 
and  oil  systems  appears  further  In  the  future 
than  originally  estimated. 

Some  congressmen  believe  that  a  national 
policy  on  energy  is  needed  Immediately  be- 
cause there  has  been  too  much  planning  on 
a  piecemeal  basis.  Too  often  one  govern- 
mental agency  sets  a  policy  and  a  second 
takes  action  independently  of  the  other,  even 
at  odds  a*  times. 

Michael  D.  Hathaway,  director  of  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Re- 
sources, said  this  fragmentation  hSLS  resulted 
In  equal  confusion  of  congressional  actions. 

What  we  have  today,  Hathaway  said,  Is  a 
"mishmash  of  energy  policy." 

There  are  effartF  now  to  clear  away  the 
mishmash,  besides  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  studies. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  a  new  De« 
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partment  of  Haturkl  BeaouroM  to  con»oH- 
data  most,  but  not  aU,  at  the  agenelea  daal- 
tD«  wltb  exMTKT  xBAtterm.  He  aUo  baa  out- 
lined ft  "broad  image  of  aetloiM  to  enauie 
an  adequate  •uppiy  at  clean  anargy." 

We  bad  better  oonactidate  aoon  for  17.8. 
reserves  of  petroleum  and  gas  are  decUnlog 
every  y«ar.  Ckml  retmrye*  appear  to  be  »Bffl- 
dent  for  the  near  future  but  certain  kinds 
of  coal  pollute  the  atmoaphere.  TliU  leaves 
nuclear  eiwrgy,  on  wlilch  many  are  pinning 
their  hopea  for  the  future.  

But  tacreaaliic  use  of  nuclear  energy  O"^ 
Increaae  tbeniwl  poUutlon  (esoesa  boat  Into 
lakes  and  streanus),  discharge  of  radioactive 
gasea  into  the  air  and  the  disposal  ot  radioac- 
tive wastes. 

Maybe  the  power  crisis  »«  already  here. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  Sea  Grant  program;  Rep.  William  H. 
Andeceon.  I>-T>Bnn.:  Oaorfe  K.  lore,  U.8.  Of- 
fice of  KdncaUoa;  Or.  Klaus  P.  H«*S8. 
matbematloaa,  PtiiiowtOB,  K.J.;  Dennta  Bre- 
zlna,  environmentalist  at  tlxe  National  Aoa- 
<lemy  of  EngtnecrlB«r-  Mrs.  Helen  Dellch 
Bentley,  ehalrman  of  the  Federal  Uarltlme 
Cotnmlsslon  and  Rep.  Cral«  Hoemer.  R-Callf. 
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GUAR:      NEW     CROP     FOR     SOUTH- 
WESTERN    OKLAHOMA 


HUMANITIES  OF  THE  SEA 


HON. 


CRAIG  HOSAIER 

or    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  this  semester  Is  offer- 
ing a  new  course  In  "The  HumanlUes  of 
the  Sea,"  the  first  such  course  to  be 
offered  in  the  United  States. 

This  course  should  serve  as  the  foim- 
dation  for  a  new  discipline,  widening 
Bian's  horizons  to  the  challenges  and  op- 
portuniUes  in  the  sea  and  offering  new 
professions  and  careers. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  I  have 
been  invited  to  be  among  the  guest  lec- 
turers for  this  course. 

PoUowing  Is  a  Copley  News  Service 
story  on  the  program  and  its  meaning  to 
lU  oosponsors,  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  Oceanic  Educational  Founda- 
tion. 

HuMANmss  or  th«  Ssa 

CHAKLOTTWYUX*.  V*.— The  ftrst  coUege 
course  In  "The  Humanities  of  the  Sea"  has 
been  added  to  the  University  of  Vlrglnla_a 
Adult  Education  Program,  President  Bdgar  F. 
Shannon  has  announced. 

The  course  will  bo  oo-«ponaored  by  the 
university  and  the  Oceanic  Educational 
Ftoundatton.  and  will  be  taught  as  part  of  a 
pilot  research  program  to  introduce  the  new 
dlsctpllne  of  oceanic  education  Into  the 
American  school  system. 

Shannon  also  serree  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  OEF 

"Man's  future  Is  dependent  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  leaB  and  his  underatandlng  of 
their  dynamic  relationship  to  his  society, 
the  course  ouUlne  says.  "In  no  facet  of 
education  do  the  seas  receive  sufficient  cur- 
riculum and  program  emphasis  to  Impart 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  «lependcnce 
of  mankind  on  the  worW  ooean." 

The  flrrt  course  baa  been  fully  subscribed. 
Uoimce  M.  Kallen.  dlsUngulshed  phUoso- 
pher  of  the  New  School  ol  Social  aoaaarch 
Who  wUl  lecture  on  "Peaoe  and  Prosperity— 
The  Phllo«>phy  of  the  Sea,"  says  the  new 
discipline  of  oceanic  education  should  reach 
students  from  childhood  through  all  levels. 
■Ooeanlc  education  .  .  .  should  make  pos- 
slWe  new  profeastons,  new  vocations,  and 
new  careers,  parallel  to  ti»e  InnovaUons  on 
land  and  In  the  air."  be  said. 

The  university  Hopes  to  utlUae  the  lec- 
tures, dlalogt**  ****  dlacusslons  of  the 
humanltlea  of  the  sea  to  oonstnict  a  text- 
book  In  oceanic  education.  Qoeat  lecturers 
wlU   include   Robert   B.   Abel,   director.    Na- 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OW   omULKOMA 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBaPRESEMTATlVBS 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
that  follows  was  written  by  one  of  Okla- 
homa's top  agriculture  authorities,  Herb 
Kamer.  farm  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Dally 
World.  It  t«Ua  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crop  new  to  southwestern 
Oklahoma,  guar.  Through  the  enterprise 
of  growers  in  the  Mangum  area.  It  Is  be- 
coming a  significant  cash  crop  and  is 
claiming  a  growing  role  in  the  economy 
of  our  State. 

The  article  follows: 
iProm  the  Tulaa  (Okla.)    Dally  World,  Aug. 

».  1S71I 

GUAS   Prommws  To   Bb   ••WoMnrB-Caop"   for 

South  wm    Okxamoma 

Mancum.— Guar  spells  m-o-n-e-y.  cold  cash 

upon  which  the  Empire  of  Greer  Is  hoping  to 

bring  stability  to  the  drought-ridden  area. 

"There's  Just  nothing  wrong  with  !t  .  .  . 
It's  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  Is  the  candid 
appraisal  of  Adrian  Hlchaidson,  agent  for 
Stein-Hall,  major  buyer  of  Guar. 

This  year  some  25,000  acres  of  the  exotic 
wonder  crop  wlU  be  harvested  and  marketed 
at  Mangum  with  most  of  the  production  con- 
tracted to  Steln-HaU  at  W  a  hundred. 

Guar  Is  not  a  new  crop  to  Greer  County.  It 
has  been  grown  off  and  on  for  the  past  10 
years,  but  has  not  gained  favor  until  about 
three  years  ago.  _„^ 

"The  old  variety  we  started  with  was  cauea 
Groehler  and  It  grew  tall— much  like  a  sun- 
flower. Seed  was  all  concentrated  In  an  area 
about  the  size  of  your  fist.  It  was  hard  to 
harvest,  yield  was  lo»w  and  prloe  nothing  to 
brag  about."  Richardson  said. 

Results  *t  Oklahoma  State  University 
Sandy  Land  Experiment  Station  show  Groeh- 
ler average  yield  was  564  pounds  an  acre 

But  beoause  the  crop  held  promise,  plant 
breeder  lisater  BroolcH,  Iowa  Park.  Texas. 
worked  on  Improving  Guar.  Today  the  Brooks 
strain  Is  most  popular  variety  in  the  Mangum 
area  It  grows  mooh  as  does  soybeans;  win 
get  waist  high  and  la  buahy  with  bean  pods 
distributed  fairly  e^eaUy  over  the  plant.  Yield 
has  been  boosted  to  1 J07  pounds  average  an 
acre  at  the  experiment  staUon. 

"We  have  yialds  as  high  as  a,000  pounds 
an  acre."  said  Ray  Babb.  manager  of  the  Man- 
gum Chamber  trf  Oommcroe  who  beUeves  in 
the  future  of  Guar  and  has  vigorously  pushed 
It  as  a  cash  crop. 

•Additional  uses  hav«  been  found  for  Guar 
producu  which  has  pushed  demand  beyond 
production."  Babb  said.  "Predictions  are  that 
prices  may  surpass  the  contract  price  of  »5 
a  hundred  this  year  and  go  as  high  as  •6 
a  hundred.  Years  ago  Guar  sold  for  around 
$2M)  a  hundred. 

"Last  year  was  not  a  good  year  for  Guar 
because  of  dry  weather,  but  we  averaged  bet- 
ter tiiaa  800  pounds  an  acre  with  prloe  at 
a4.fl0  a  hundred.  At  top  yields  of  2,000.  In- 
come   from    a    crop    that    cosU    practically 


nothli^B  to  grow,  aokounts  to  an  Incocne  of 
•lOO  an  acre."  Bichardson  said. 

Ouar  grtJWB  estremely  weU  on  the  thin. 
sandy  laiMte  of  Greer  County.  •Groa.a  where 
nothing  else  wlU  .  .  .  even  sunflowers,  aiid 
because  it's  a  legume,  dont  need  farUUaer . ' 
Babb  said. 

He  recalled  that  many  farmers  In  early  days 
grew  Ouar  as  a  green  manure  crop  to  Im- 
prove the  tUth  and  niUogen  content  of  Uie 
sandy  soU. 

"It  only  takes  six  pounds  of  seed  an  acre 
to  plant  and  seed  only  costs  11  oeiiU  a  pound 
which  puts  you  in  at  64  cents  an  acre.  You 
plant  with  a  com  planter  and  harvest  with 
a  combine.  It'll  stand  all  winter  and  not  shat- 
ter." Richardson  said. 

OX  the  25,000  acres  expected  to  be  harvested 
Clinton  Nesmlth  has  possibly  the  largest 
amount,  some  600  acres,  followed  by  Bob 
Davla  with  *80  acres.  Many  growers  have 
small  plota  they  are  banking  on  for  ready 
cash. 

"Tou  can  plant  Guar  as  late  as  July  15 
and  still  make  a  crop."  Richardson  said. 
Guar,  a  plant  native  to  India  and  Pakistan, 
has  ability  to  withstand  unusual  dry  weather. 
"When  It  gets  hot  and  dry.  tt  Just  stands 
there,  and  When  you  get  rain.  It  really  takes 

off,"  he  said. 

Insects  are  no  worry  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  natural  enemies  In  this  dry 
part  of  the  cotmtry  where  most  successful 
crops  of  Guar  are  grown.  "We  had  one  fleld 
pretty  heavily  Infested  with  careless  weeds. 
Webworms  slipped  the  weeds,  hut  dldnt 
touch  the  Guar,"  Richardson  said. 

Babb  touts  the  wonder  crop  not  only  be- 
cause It  means  cash  to  area  farmers,  but  the 
poeslblUty  exists  a  plant  will  be  buUt  at 
Mangum  'II  we  get  the  acreage  up  to  40.000" 
Babb  said. 

"While  Greer  County  has  the  majority  of 
acres  In  Guar,  some  Is  also  grown  in  Beck- 
ham, Jackson,  Harmon  and  Kiowa  counties. 
Currently  the  crop  Ifl  hauled  to  a  mill  for 
processing  at  Vernon.  Texas. 

"We  have  a  potential  of  50,000  acres  in 
Greer  County  alone."  Babb  said. 

Babb  believes  Guar  may  replace  much  of 
the  wheat  grown  In  the  area.  "With  dry 
weather  and  government  programs  affecUng 
wheat,  and  with  prices  as  low  as  they  are. 
It  looka  lUe  Guar  Is  going  to  push  wheat 
into  the  background."  he  said.  There  are  no 
planting  or  government  restrictions  on  Guar 
production. 

What's  Guar  used  for?  According  to  a  bro- 
chure printed  by  Steln-HaU,  the  oil  Industry 
uses  Guar  products  to  reduce  friction  loss, 
give  viscosity  and  fluid  loas  control. 

"New  York  City  Is  savUig  mlUlona  annuaUy 
by  using  Guar  In  their  water  supply.  It  makes 
water  sUcker.  They've  fotind  they  can  pump 
as  much  water  through  a  3 -Inch  pipe  when 
It  is  treated  with  Guar,  than  they  can 
through  a  4-lnch  pipe  before,"  Babb  said. 

The  dairy  Industry  uses  Guar  as  a  stabilizer 
in  Ice  cream  and  the  food  mdustry  uses  It  as 
a  stabilizing  agent. 

Paper  makers  uses  Guar  to  Improve 
sUength  of  paper  and  texUle  industry  uses 
It  as  printing  compounds  for  many  fabrics. 
The  pharmaceutical  Industry  uses  Guar  to 
help  m  the  disintegration  of  Ublets. 

In  addlUon  to  Guar  gum,  processing  of 
Guar  seed  produces  a  high  protein  meal  as 
a  secondary  product.  "When  mixed  with  other 
reed   components.   It   makes   an   ideal   stock 

f  AP<1 

How  aboiit  competition?  "PractlcaUy  none. 
There  are  not  many  places  In  this  country 
suited  for  Guar  production.  It  requires  from 
17  to  24  inches  of  moisture  a  year.  In  this 
area  we  normally  get  24-28  Inches,"  Richard- 
aon  said. 

I^eonard  Graumann,  who  has  a  40-Bcre 
field  of  registered  seed  south  of  Granite,  said 
at  his  place  so  far  this  year  he  has  received 
7  inches  of  rain  .  .  .  three  of  that  came  m 
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Jtine.  "But  my  Ouar  looks  good  because  the 
rains  canie  at  the  right  time,"  he  said. 

Graumann  said  one  drawback  to  growing 
Guar — If  It  can  be  called  that — Is  "the  seed 
runs  out  pretty  taut.  You're  got  to  keep 
planting  good  seed." 


"I  AM  NOW  A  KEYNESIAN  IN  ECO- 
NOMICS "—PRESIDENT  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  publicly  stated.   'I  am  now  a 

Keynesian  in  economics." 

Just  as  many  Americans  have  foimd  it 
incredible  to  bellere  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  accept  the  advocacy 
of  J.  M.  Keynes  In  economics,  they  cer- 
tainly hope  that  he  does  not  extend  his 
affection  to  the  full  repulsive  phlloeophy. 
Is  it  possible  to  support  a  man's  economic 
theories  without  understanding  the  vile 
nature  of  the  author's  total  objectives  or 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  total  Keynesian 
philosophy? 

I  submit  a  newsstory  explaining  the 
full    disgusting     philosophy     of     J.     M. 
Keynes: 
I  Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Sept,  23,  1071 1 

SUGAX   KxTifKs:    Ths   Immosai.   Mam   Bbhtnd 

Immobai.  Economic  Tkbobies 

President  Nlxon  has  said  that  he  Is  a  Key- 
nesian In  economics.  Well,  we  are  happy  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  limited 
his  alTectlon  for  Keynesianlsm  to  Mr.  Keynes' 
economic  theories,  bad  as  they  are.  While  It 
Ls  very  evident  that  neither  President  Nlxon 
nor  Walter  Llppmann  nor  Pellx  Prankfurter 
have  done  nothing  but  abhor  the  Immoral 
excesses  attributed  to  Keynes  and  bis  com- 
panions, this  newspaper  believes  they  should 
have  the  common  sen.se  to  evaluate  the  total 
philosophy  of  one  whose  economic  theories 
they  now  endorse. 

The  goal  of  Keynes"  philosophy  Is  obvious- 
ly atheism,  communism,  degradation  of  the 
human  personality  and  the  at>olltlon  of  In- 
dividual liberty.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Uppmann  nor 
Justice  Frankfurter  ever  endorsed  such  ob- 
jectives, yet  this  la  the  nature  of  the  man 
whose  economic  theory  they  embrace. 

If  you  want  to  realize  Just  how  horrible 
Keynes'  character  was,  be  stire  to  read  the 
article  at  the  top  of  our  back  page  today. 
This  Is  written  by  Mr.  Zygmund  Dobbs  and 
Is  reprinted  from  American  Opinion  maga- 
zine of  June  23,  1071. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  In  association  with  the  last 
surviving  son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Archi- 
bald Roosevelt,  has  written  a  great  deal  ex- 
posing the  Influence  of  Keynes  at  Harvard, 
from  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  graduated.  After 
you  have  read  this  article  at  the  top  of  our 
back  page  today  you  will  see  the  cause  for 
concern  over  students  or  groups  of  other 
Individuals  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  associate 
themselves  with  Keynes'  economic  phUos- 
ophy  which.  In  the  opinion  of  this  news- 
paper. Is  as  lrreq>onslble  and  Immoral  ae 
were  his  own  personal  habits. 

Unfortunately,  the  activity  of  Keynes  Is 
one  of  many  matters  being  swept  under  the 
rug  by  a  permissive  society  which  seems  to 
recognize  fewer  and  fewer  moral  standards. 

WlLLlAls  LOEB, 

Publisher. 
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(Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 
Sept.  as,  1071) 

SrATCKXNT     MAKXS     RaBCsacH^     WONVEK     TW 

NixoN  K>rsw  What  Rb  Was  Sstino:  "I  Aic 
Now  A  KmrasiAir  m  Boonomocs" 
(By  Zygmund  Dob  be) 

Singing  the  Red  Flag,  the  highborn  sous 
of  the  British  upper-class  lay  on  the  carpeted 
floor  spinning  out  socialist  schemes  In  homo- 
sexual Intermission.  Sometimes,  one  of  the 
participants  would  shout  out  an  obscenity — 
then,  as  If  on  signal,  the  entire  group  would 
Join  In  a  frenzied  babble  of  profanity.  Here 
and  there  Individuals  would  amake  or  chew 
hashish.  Most  had  unkempt  long  hair,  and 
some  qjorted  beards. 

The  attitude  in  such  gatherings  was  antl- 
establlahmentarlan.  To  them  the  older  gen- 
eration was  horribly  out  of  date;  even  super- 
fluous. The  capitalist  system  was  declared 
obsolete,  and  revolution  was  proclaimed  as 
the  only  solution.  Christianity  was  pro- 
nounced an  enemy  force,  and  the  worst  sort 
of  depravities  were  eulogized  as  "that  love 
which  passes  all   Christian   understanding." 

ITie  year  was  1904,  and  the  participants 
were  destined  to  become  the  intellectual  and 
political  leaders  of  the  British  Empire. 

Chief  of  this  ring  of  homosexual  revolu- 
tionaries was  John  Maynard  Keynes,  who 
eventually  became  the  economic  architect  of 
English  BociaUsm  and  gravedlgger  for  the 
British  Empire.  The  chief  American  Fabians, 
acting  as  carriers  of  the  Keynesian  sickness, 
were  Pellx  Frankfurter  and  Walter  Llppmann. 
Covertly,  they  mobilized  their  Leftist  com- 
rades to  spread  this  ix)llutlon  in  America 
also. 

So  successful  were  they  thPt  on  January 
4,  1971,  President  Richard  Nlxon  announced: 
"I  am  now  a  Keynesian  In  economics.'"  What 
does  that  meanT 

Keynes  was  characterized  by  his  male 
sweetheart,  Lytton  Strachey,  as  "A  liberal 
and  a  sodomite,  an  atheist  and  a  statisti- 
cian." His  particular  depravity  was  the  sexual 
abuse  of  little  boya.  As  a  sodomlstlc  pedo- 
phiUac,  he  ranged  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  in  search  of  boys  for  himself  and 
hlB  fellow  socialists. 

These  Leftlsu  degenerates  began  to 
scheme  over  60  years  ago  to  secure  public 
acceptance  of  their  depravity.  Havelock  Ellis, 
a  founder  of  the  Fabian  Society,  compUed  a 
massive  erotic  work  entitled.  Studies  In  The 
Psychology  Of  Sex.  Ellis  was  a  sexual  pervert 
and  drug  user.  He  and  a  group  of  fellow  Left- 
ists even  pioneered  In  the  experimental  use 
of  hallucinogens  In  private  orgies. 

MOTX    ON     SCHOOLS 

The  Fabian  socialists  used  the  writings  of 
Ellis  as  a  "wedge  for  sex  education  In  the 
schools.  TTiey  started  In  the  colleges  and 
gradually  eased  into  the  high  school  lereL 
Today,  his  perversions  are  standard  reference 
material  for  the  sex  educators,  and  Havelock 
Ellis  Is  popularly  called  "the  father  of  social 
psychology." 

Keynes  and  his  cohorts  seized  upon  the 
works  of  Ellis  as  Justification  for  their  de- 
pravlUes.  They  were  also  greatly  bolstered 
In  their  campaign  by  the  theories  of  an  Aus- 
trian Leftist  named  Slgmund  Freud.  Dr. 
Freud  acknowledged  In  private  oorrespond- 
ence  that  be  copied  the  thesis  of  sex  as  the 
central  determinant  in  human  action  from 
Havelock  Ellis,  Echoing  Ellis,  he  laid  down 
the  premise  that  homosexuality  and  carnal 
depravities  are  not  a  matter  of  abuormallty, 
but  merely  a  case  of  personal  preference. 

During  the  same  period  (1026)  Keynes 
struck  out  against  drug  control.  He  laid 
down  the  line  which  has  been  pursued  by 
Leftists  to  the  present  day  In  demanding  that 
distribution  of  narcotics  be  unrestricted. 

Ke3rnes  and  his  conspirators  projected 
homosexuality  and  drug  addiction  as  an  In- 
trinsic  pert   of   their   conectlvlst  society   of 
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the  future.  His  male  sweetheart,  Iiytton 
Strachey,  wrote  pxl-vately  that  they  would  cor- 
rupt the  wbole  population,  "subtly,  through 
Uterature,  into  the  bloodstream  of  the  peo> 
pie,  and  In  such  a  way  that  tboy  accepted  u 
all  naturaUy,  If  need  be  without  at  first 
realising  what  It  was  to  wbleh  tttay  were 
agreeing."  He  polntsd  out  that  the  object 
was  "to  write  In  a  way  that  would  contribute 
to  an  eventual  diange  In  our  cthloal  and 
sexual  mores — a  change  that  couldnt  be  done 
In  a  minute,  but  would  unobtmilvely  per- 
meate the  more  flexible  ■»«'"«««  of  young 
people." 

PUBI.ISTfXn  IN  T7NITKD  STATSS 

Keynes  and  Strachey  used  their  malignant 
writings  to  help  contaminate  the  entire  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  In  the  United  States 
they  both  found  expression  In  the  New  Re- 
public, the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Uterature. 

In  1930.  a  comrade  of  Keyoee  and  Strachey 
named  Bertrand  Russell  came  to  Ametlcm  to 
push  their  obscenltarlan  aociallsin  and  was 
(he  says  in  his  Autohtography)  legally 
charged  as  "lecherous.  UbkUnous,  luatful. 
venerous,  erotomaniac,  aphrodisiac.  Irrever- 
ent, narrow-minded,  untruthful,  and  bereft 
of  moral  fiber."  His  aborted  object  had  been 
to  permeate  the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork  with  the  corruption  of  the  British 
Fabians.  Immediately.  John  Dewey  aitd  other 
American  Fabians  organized  to  cry  that 
"Academic  Freedom"  was  under  attack.  The 
National  Education  Asaoclatlon  and  the 
whole  Leftist  educational  complex  began  to 
percolate  pervasive  degeneraclee  as  being 
"Liberal"  and  "progressive." 

The  works  of  ELeynes,  Lytton  Strachey,  and 
Bertrand  Russell  have  been,  and  are  today, 
reqtilred  reading  In  almost  every  college  and 
university  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  spring  of  190S  Keynes  and  his  laven- 
der cohorts  had  been  thrilled  by  a  conference 
oT  Russian  revolutionaries  In  London.  British 
Fabians  and  Joseph  Fcls,  an  American  soap 
manufacturer  who  was  also  a  Fabian,  had 
financed  the  Russian  gathering  and  fur- 
nished them  a  hall  In  a  Christian  church. 
Key  revolutionaries  at  this  London  confer- 
ence Included  Nikolai  Lenin,  Leon  Trotsky, 
and  Joseph  Stalin. 

BECAME    PACtriSTS 

Keynes  and  his  fellow  debauchees  became 
active  pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors 
during  World  War  I.  The  socialist  position 
against  military  service  dovetailed  perfectly 
with  the  homosexual  aversion  to  any  kind  of 
physical  danger  and  the  manly  requirements 
of  military  training.  Tet.  In  spite  of  Keynes" 
sheltering  of  "queer  conchies."  and  hie  own 
refusal  to  serve  his  country,  he  was  made  the 
head  of  an  lmf>ortant  division  of  the  British 
Treasury.  During  March  of  1017  he  confided 
privately  that  he  supported  the  bolshevik 
group  among  the  Russian  socialists  after  the 
overthrow  of  Ciar  Nicholas. 

The  seizure  of  power  by  the  bolsheviks  in 
November  of  1917  elated  Keynes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Fabian  coterie.  At  leftist  parties  in 
London,  Keynes  and  his  fellow  perverts  cele- 
brated by  dressing  In  women's  dotbes  and 
performing  lewd  dances.  He  has  as  his  con- 
sort an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  was  en- 
sconed  as  his  assistant  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Just  before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
Keynes  had  made  a  hurried  trip  to  the  United 
States  for  the  British  Government.  Here  he 
had  a  chance  to  make  contact  with  the 
Aroerioan  Fabians  who  were  similarly  en- 
trenched, via  the  Frankfurter-Llppmann 
group,  in  key  positions  of  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration. 

On  February  22,  1018.  Keynes  proudly 
boasted  of  "being  a  bolshevik."  Tet  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  bUndly  sent  Keynes  to  the 
Versailles  peace  talks.  There  he  Joined  forces 
with  his  Fabian  American  comrade,  Walter 
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Ltppmann.  who  was  among  thoee  represent- 
ing the  equally  blind  U.S.  Oovemment. 

In  1010  Kaynea  authored  The  Eoonomlc 
Consequences  Of  The  Peace,  which  was 
promptly  aoelalmMl  from  IfoMow  by  Nikolai 
Lenin,  himself.  The  Red  dictator  declared: 
"Nowhere  has  the  VeraaUles  treaty  been  de> 
scribed  so  well  as  in  the  book  by  Keynes." 
A  special  edition  of  The  Economic  Conse- 
quences was  printed  under  the  label  of  the 
Fabian  Society;  and,  Frankfurter  and  Llpp- 
man  brought  the  manuscript  to  the  United 
States  and  arranged  with  Harcourt  and  Brace 
to  publish  it  here.  The  volume  became  re- 
quired reading  among  American  socialists 
and  Communists. 

LKNDT     PBOTECTS 

However  Keynes'  value  as  a  hidden  Red 
was  In  danger.  The  Pablana  had  developed  the 
posture  of  "respectability"  to  a  fine  art  and 
the  value  of  Keynes'  book  as  an  "impartial 
work"  was  in  Jeopardy.  With  Keynes'  future 
usefulness  in  upper-class  circles  at  stake, 
Lenin  had  personally  come  to  the  rescue.  He 
pulled  the  classic  Leftist  double-twist,  prais- 
ing Keynes'  book  as  a  model  for  Communist 
revolutionaries  and  at  the  same  time  cover- 
ing for  Keynes  by  labelling  him  aa  "antl- 
bolshevlk." 

Thus  was  launched  the  career  of  Fabian 
leader  Keynes  as  a  "non-Leftist"  and  "non- 
Co  nun  unist." 

In  1936,  John  Maynard  Keynes  was  mar- 
ried. It  was  a  bizarre  p>erformance.  His  best 
"man"  was  Duncan  Grant,  his  male  lover 
for  many  years,  and  intimates  swear  that 
Keynes  held  Duncan's  hand  as  the  marriage 
vows  were  spoken.  But  the  background  of 
the  bride  was  equally  odd.  She  was  Lydla 
Lopokova,  the  premiere  ballerina  of  the 
Dlaghllev  Ballet.  She  was  an  habitue  of  Left- 
ist circles,  and  had  at  one  time  been  engaged 
to  Heywood  Broun,  the  well  known  socialist 
and  confidant  of  Leon  Trotsky,  but  had 
broken  the  engagement  to  marry  a  dwarf 
named  Marocchi. 

Following  the  wedding  to  Comrade  Lydla. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keynes  were  the  special  guests 
of  the  Soviet  Ooverninent. 

Meanwhile,  the  perversion  continued  apace. 
It  was  quite  a  pace.  As  I  have  noted  in  the 
new  edition  of  Keynes  At  Harvard : 

Keynes     hnd     relations     with     Strachey; 
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strachey  had  alTairs  with  Duncan  Grant ; 
Keynes  stole  Grant  from  Strachey;  Lytton's 
brother  James  Strachey  adored  Rupert 
Brooks,  but  so  did  Keynes;  Strachey  reports 
to  O.  E.  Moore  on  seduction  of  new  boys; 
Keynes  steals  Edgar  Duckworth  from  Lyt- 
ton  .  . .  Strachey  and  Keynes  promote  obsceni- 
tarian  talk  In  colleges;  Lytton  lives  with  Dora 
Carrlngton,  a  Lesbian:  Carrlngton  solicits 
homosexual  partners  for  Lytton;  Keynes, 
Lytton  and  Carrlngton  have  orgies  .  .  . 

IMOEDIBLE   SUCCESa 

The  Fabian  homosexual  circle  was  in- 
credibly successful  in  gaining  influence  and 
control  in  a  wide  area  of  activity.  They  staked 
out  the  entire  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  as  well. 

J.  M.  Keynes  became  the  mastermind  be- 
hind the  economic  structure  of  British  and 
American  socialism.  Strachey  was  responsible 
for  writing  books  that  undermined  the 
Christian  ethic  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  set  the  tone  for  the  pornographic  and 
depraved  literature  at  today.  Leonard  Woolf 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  socialist  drive 
for  World  Government.  He  was  not  only  the 
architect  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  out- 
lined the  structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

Others  of  this  perverted  group  of  Keyne> 
slang  have  set  the  tone  In  art,  music,  edu- 
oatlon,  and  religion.  Today,  alas,  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says:  "I  am 
now  a  Keyneslan  in  economics."  It  Is  dt.s- 
gustlng ! 
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WHO   ARE  THE   IMPERIAUSTS? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Bumham.  "Suicide  of  the  West,"  said: 

What  is  ending  In  our  age  is  not  empire, 
but  merely  the  empires  of  the  West. 

NFW  INDfPENDfNT  NATIONS  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 


Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  some 
Americans  really  do  suffer  imder  the 
delusion  that  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  In  general,  is  Imperialistic.  Those 
who  watch  television  news,  with  the  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  it  devotes  to 
our  credit  card  revolutionaries,  are  aware 
that  the  label  of  imperialist  applied  to 
the  United  States  has  become  a  favorite 
cliche  of  the  radical  left. 

The  utter  disregard  of  the  historical 
record  necessary  to  adhere  to  this  view 
may  be  easily  demonstrated.  The  fact 
that  this  view  exists  and  appears  to  be 
gaining  in  credibility  when  in  the  last  25 
years  over  1  billion  people — one-third  the 
population  of  the  planet — have  been 
granted  independence  by  the  Western 
nations,  is  a  staggering  example  of  the 
eCBcacy  of  the  big  lie. 

The  imperialistic  nature  of  the  West 
is  an  unassailable  tenet  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  dogma.  Supporting  facts  and 
figures  are  manufactured  and  the  theme 
is  constantly  reiterated  both  by  the 
organs  directly  controlled  by  the  agit- 
prop sections  of  the  Communist  parties 
and  by  various  fellow-traveling  publi- 
cations. Repetition  in  this  case  has 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  form  of  rhetoric. 

The  chart  which  follows  simply  es- 
tablishes some  historical  facts.  Inde- 
pendence from  Western  administrative 
control  has  frequently  resulted  in  bloody 
tribal  warfare,  coup  followed  by  coun- 
tercoup,  with  all  the  side  effects  of 
chronic  instability,  the  establishment  of 
individual  dictatorships,  the  opening  up 
of  these  nations  to  Commimist  domina- 
tion, and  a  decided  lowering  of  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  Ab- 
sorption by  the  Communists  has  brought 
with  It  all  the  trappings  of  totalitarian- 
ism Including  the  wholesale  purges  of 
minority  groups,  planned  famines,  and 
the  complete  suppression  of  political  and 
religious  freedom ; 


Country 


Aru 


Algeria 919.352 

Barbados 166 

Botswana 238.605 

Bunna 261,721 

Burundi 10,744 

Cambodia 69.898 

Cameroon 183,381 

Central  African  Republic 241,  000 

Ceylon 25,332 

Chad 495,624 

Congo  (Braizavills) 132, 000 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 905.  328 

Cyprus 3.  S72 

Dahomey.    44,685 

Equatorial  Guinea 10,830 

F,|i.    7,055 

Gabon           103,000 

The  Gambia 4.003 

Ghana 92,  100 

Guinea 97.000 

Guyana 83.000 

Iceland 39,758 

Indn 1,261,483 

Indonesia...... 735,268 

Israel  7,992 

Ivory  Coast 127,520 

Jamaica 4,411 

Jordan 37,738 

Kenya 225,000 

South  Korea 38.012 

Kuwait- 6.178 

Laos    . 91,429 

Lebanon 4,015 

Lesotho  (Bisutolamt) 11,716 

Libya •79,IK 


Population 


12,943,000 

251.000 

629.000 

26,  389,  000 

3,406,000 

6.  557,  OOO 

5.  562.  000 

1,518.000 

11.964,000 

3,361,000 

826,000 

16,730,000 

621.000 

2.571.000 

286,000 

519,000 

480,000 

357,000 

8,376,000 

3,  702,  000 

710.000 

200,000 

523,  893. 000 

112,800.000 

2,813.000 

4,200.000 

1.900.000 

2,071.000 

10.  209,  000 

30.  400.  000 

555.000 

2.  825.  000 

2.367.000 

1.000,000 

1.869,000 


Year  of 
inde- 
pendence   Former  control 


1962 
1966 
1966 
1948 
1962 
1949 
1960 
1960 
1948 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1968 
1970 
1960 
1965 
1957 
1958 
1966 
1944 
1947 
1949 
1948 
1960 
1962 
1946 
1963 
1948 
1961 
1949 
1943 
1966 
1951 


French. 
British. 

Do. 

Do 
Belgian. 
FnncJi. 

Do. 

Do 
British. 
French. 

Do 
Belgian. 
Britisli. 
French. 
Spanisli. 
Brilisti. 
French. 
British. 

Do. 
French. 
British. 
Danish. 
British. 
Dutch. 
British. 
French. 
British. 

Do. 

Do. 
Japanese. 
British. 
French 

Do. 
Britisk. 
lUlitn 


Year  of 

inde- 

Country 

Area 

Population 

pendence 

Former  control 

Malagasy 

228,000 

6,  643,  000 

1960 

French. 

Malawi 

48.443 

4,285,000 

1964 

British. 

Malaysia 

128,430 

11,835,000 
104,000 

1957 
1965 

Do. 

Maldive  Island 

115 

Do. 

Mali 

...        478,540 

4,900.000 

1960 

French. 

Malta 

95 

319,000 

1964 

British. 

Mauritania 

397,  850 

1, 120,  000 

810,  000 

14.816,000 

1960 
1968 
1956 

French. 

720,000 

British 

Morocco 

171,843 

French  Spanish. 

Nauru 

8 

6.053 

1968 

Australian. 

Niger 

...       489, 062 

3,909,000 

1960 

French. 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

...         356.  574 

62,  650,  000 

1960 

British. 

365  532 

109.520.000 

1947 

Do 

115.800 

35.  993.  000 
3,306,000 

1946 
1%2 

American. 

Rwanda 

10,  170 

Belgian 

Senegal 

76.  104 

3, 685.  000 

1960 

French. 

Sierra  Leone 

27,625 

2  475.000 
2. 004, 000 

1961 
1965 

British. 

Singapore 

225 

Do. 

Somalia 

246,000 

2.500.000 

1960 

Italian;  British. 

Southern  Yemen 

111,080 

1.146,000 
14.979,000 

1967 
1956 

British. 

Sudan 

967.  275 

British  Egyptian. 

Swaziland 

6.  705 

375,000 

1968 

British. 

Syria 

71,228 

5.  738.  000 

1944 

French. 

Tanzania 

...        362.820 

12  926,000 

1961 

British. 

Togo 

22,  COO 

1.818,000 

1960 

French. 

Tonga 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

270 

81,000 

1970 

British. 

1,980 

1  010.000 

1962 

Do, 

63.379 

4.  533.  000 
8.133.000 

19SC 
1962 

French. 

Uganda 

93.981 

British. 

Upper  Volta    

105.946 

5,278,000 

1962 

French. 

South  Vietnam 

66  263 

17,414.000 

137,000 

4. 144, 000 

1954 
1962 
1964 

Do. 

Western  Samoa 

1,097 

New  Zealand. 

Zambia 

290.586 

Biitisik 

Tot* 

...  13. 2a.  124 

1. 153, 452, 053 
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HERE  IS  THE  SOVIET  AND  COMWUNIST  CHINESE  RECORD 
AS  OF  1*70 


Am 

P0|>Hl«lO« 

(iquare 

(before 

miles) 

anneialion) 

Territories  annei«4: 

Romanian  provincel 

19,446 

3,700  000 

Estonja 

18.  353 

1,122,000 

LatTia               

25.400 

1,951,000 

Lithuaaia 

22,059 

2,957,000 

Northern  East  Prussia 

5.  418 

1,187,000 

Eaitaro  Cuchoslovakta.... 

4.900 

731.000 

Lastem  Poland          . 

70,000 

11.800.000 

rranisti  »«avinc«s 

18.000 

450.000 

Taonu  Tuva - 

64. 165 

65,000 

Japanese  possessions  . 

17,850 

433.000 

Tibet 

560,000 

1.200,000 

T«»l 

IZS.5U 

Zi.  596;  000 

"Socialist  camp"  depeodoacies: 

Albania 

11, 100 

2,019,000 

Biditfta. 

42,  845 

8.370.000 

Cuba...       

44,  218 

8. 074.  000 

Czechoslovakia 

49.370 

14.  362.  OOC 

4l,S00 

155 
35, 919 

16, 100. 000 

East  Bariui    

1.100,000 

Hungary 

10.  284. 000 

PBlaSd            

120.632 

91,660 

32,207.000 

RsmMBi — .— 

19,721,000 

.       604.090 
46,  814 
63.360 

1, 174.  000 

13. 100. 000 

Nortk  Viatnam 

20.000.000 

Total 

.     1,151.663 

146,  ill,  000 

Total  anneiations  and 

do^ndoncKS 

.     1.977,154 

172. 117, 000 

Under  attack: 

CamtMdia 

W,  WJ 

6,557.000 

Um                   

9l,4» 
66,263 

227.580 

2,825,000 

Souiii  Vietn««       

17,404.000 

Total.  - 

26,786.000 

Grind  total 

..    2,204,834 

198,893,000 

VICE  PRESIDENT  A  DIVISIVE 
INFLUENCE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdat,  October  €,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  now 
Vice  President  Agnew  and  says : 

So  tli»t  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  my  teelings  on  this  subject.  I  not 
only  plead  gtillty  to  this  charge  (being  a  dl- 
vlBlTe  influence  in  American  politics)  but  I 
am  somewhat  flarttered  by  It. 

The  Vice  President  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  be  is  a  "positive"  divisive  in- 
fluence. 

So  I  took  down  my  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Dictionary  and  found  under 
the  term,  "positive  dlvlsiveness,"  the  fol- 
lowing definition : 

One  who  calla  thoee  with  whom  he  dis- 
agrees "ChrlBtlne  Jorgensen,"  "puslUanlmous 
pussyfooters."  "nattering  natmbe,"  and  a 
whole  bunch  of  other  stuff. 

In  conceding  his  own  divisive  Influence 
on  our  country,  the  Vice  President  has 
Insisted  that  the  far  left  is  divisive  too. 

No  argument  there  from  those  of  us 
who  all  along  have  deplored  the  hateful 
and  divisive  ways  of  both  the  far  right 
and  the  far  left. 

In  essence  the  Vice  President's  remarks 
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are   me-tooism  In  reverse — "them   too, 
but  they  can  do  it  worse." 

In  any  case,  the  dlvisivaiesE  of  the 
Vic«  President  about  which  you  can  be 
most  positive  i«  the  clear  division  between 
what  he  has  been  saying  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  and  the  Inaugural  words 
of  the  administration,  "bring  us  to- 
gether." 


MARINE  LANCE  CPL.  JAMES  D.  HOWE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTK   CABOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aKPREBKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  was  introduced  by 
the  Pickens  Cojinty  delegation  and 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  honoring  the  memory  of 
Marine  Lance  Cpl.  James  D.  Howe, 
posthumous  recipient  of  the  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor. 

The  resolution  follows: 

To    HONOB    THB    MSUOBT    OF    LjlNCE    COKPOKAL 

J  AMIS   DoNwrs   How«   or   Libertt,   BotrrH 

CAkouNA,  PoeTHUMOtjfl  RECipnn*T  or  th« 

CoNGMssioNAL  Medal  ot  Howom 

Whereas,  Lance  CorporrJ  James  Donnie 
Howe  of  Liberty,  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
cently awEWded  our  Nation's  nlghest  tribute, 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  lor  gallantry  far  above 
the  call  of  duty  in  service  as  a  Marine  In 
Viet  Nam:  and 

Whereas.  Corporal  Howe,  the  twenty-one 
year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Odis  S.  Howe, 
gave  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of  fellow 
MariDM  by  oovering  an  enemy  grenade  with 
his  body  In  a  combat  situation;  and 

Whereas,  by  his  derotlon  to  duty  at  the 
cost  of  hla  lira  this  young  gentleman  from 
Pickens  County  has  earned  forever  a  place 
of  honor  and  respect  in  the  hearts  of  all 
South  Carolinians,  and  Indeed  the  entire 
Nation;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  tragedy  ol  hie  death, 
the  eorrow  of  his  family  and  the  lose  to  the 
oommuolty.  the  memory  of  this  young  man 
will  proTlde  an  example  and  Inspiration  to 
those  who  must  follow  in  his  footsteps,  for 
"Qreater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.";  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
wouM  most  oertalnly  wish  to  honor  the  deed 
and  njeinory  of  Lance  Corporal  Howe. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  raaolved  by  the  House 
of  Rcpraoentatlvw,  the  Senate  concurring : 

That  the  0«n«nil  Aaaembly  by  this  Resolu- 
tion reoognlzea  and  salutes  Lance  Corporal 
James  Donnie  Howe,  posthumous  recipient 
oT  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  above  jind  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  with 
the  Pnrst  Marine  Division  In  Viet  Nam  od 
May  0.  1970. 

Ba  It  further  reaolved  that  the  monbers  of 
the  Ganeral  Assembly  would  at  this  tlixM 
recall  that  James  Donnie  Howe  Joins  par- 
haps  the  most  select  group  of  men  from 
Pickens  County.  Pfc.  Furman  L.  Smith.  Pfo. 
William  A.  McWherter  and  Pfc.  Charles  H. 
Barker,  other  Medal  of  Honor  winners  whose 
valiant  deeds  are  not  forgotten. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hi.  and  Mrs.  Odis 
S.  Howe.  Wanda  Howe,  Brenda  Howe  and 
Sandra  Howe,  all  of  Liberty  and  Mrs.  Shirley 
Ann  Edens  of  Pickens  with  the  assurance 
that  their  sorrow  and  loss  is  tempered  with 
a  prtde  which  few  penons  are  allowed  to 
share. 
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AMBASSADOR  PORTER  ADDS  RE- 
FRESHING DIMENSION  TO  PARIS 
PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NrW    JERSEY 
IN    iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  6,  1971 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little-no- 
ticed news  article  appe«u«d  in  the  inner 
pages  of  the  Wasliington  Post  on  Octo- 
ber 1  which  caught  my  attention  becatise 
its  heading  highlighted  a  reference  to  the 
Paris  peace  tallcs  in  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  sustained  lack  of  interest 
of  late.  UF)on  reading  the  article,  how- 
ever, I  was  surprised  th«t  it  had  not  been 
given  a  higher  priority  than  page  A22 
inasmuch  as  it  was  r^K>rtlng  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  President's  newly  appointed 
negotiator  at  the  talks.  Ambassador  WU- 
liam  J.  Porter.  Even  more  significant  was 
what  the  Ambassador  bad  to  say  to  his 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  coim- 
terparts.  His  remarks  were  In  ref««nce 
to  the  persistent  donands  by  the  Com- 
munists for  a  total  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  American  troope  from 
South  Vietnam.  Quoting  the  excerpts 
verbatim  from  the  news  story: 

You  apparently  overlook  the  fact  that  your 
military  position  is  unlmpreBslve.  One  needs 
ozily  to  keep  in  mind  that,  of  the  aoo  or  so 
district  and  province  capitals  in  South  Viet- 
nam, you  do  not  hold  a  single  one  after  theae 
many  years  of  war.  and  your  best  mUltary 
efforts. 

You  are.  in  fsict,  further  from  military  vic- 
tory than  ever.  In  such  circumstances,  your 
use  of  peremptory  language  seems  rather  pre- 
tentious. Perhaps  the  use  of  such  language 
is  Intended  tc  conceal  your  lack  of  authority 
aotd  military  success  in  South  Vietnam,  but 
I  would  suggest  that  .  .  .  you  keep  In  mind 
that  your  negotiating  proposals  .  .  .  would 
be  much  more  effective  If  they  reflected  a 
greater  sense  of  realism  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  this  forthright 
statement  of  fact,  I  could  not  help  but  get 
the  impression  that  the  farmer  stance  of 
our  negotiating  team  was  one  of  not 
doing  anything  to  offend  the  Communist 
negotiators  for  fear  Uiey  would  pick  up 
their  marbles  and  go  home.  Regardless  of 
the  validity  of  that  impression,  no  one 
can  dispute  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
the  brunt  of  the  propaganda  beating  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  primary  reas(Ri  for  this  is 
the  predispositaan  of  the  news  media. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  had  not 
crawled  into  the  conference  room  at  the 
peace  tallcs  on  our  hands  and  knees  in  the 
first  place,  the  war  would  have  ended  long 
ago  and  we  would  not  now  be  faced  with 
the  impossible  negotiating  stance  of  the 
Communists  of  trading  our  POW's  for  a 
commitment  to  set  a  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

Perhaps  the  new  vigor  and  candidness 
of  the  Ambassador  reflects  the  air  of  fu- 
tility that  has  plagued  the  peace  talks. 
but  it  is  certain  to  add  stature  and  credi- 
bility to  the  United  States/Vietnamese 
position  in  contrast  to  the  pompous  rhet- 
oric of  the  implacahle  and  arrogant  Com- 
munist negotiators. 
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JUSTICE  HUGO  L.  BLACK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
few  men  have  ever  had  the  honor  to  be 
named  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Hugo  Black  was  one  of  these. 
Fewer  men  still  come  to  be  recognized  as 
grreat  Justices — men  who  leave  their  per- 
sonal Imprint  on  the  highest  body  of  law 
in  the  land.  Hugo  Black  was  one  of  these. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  unique  body; 
It  has  no  equal  anywhere  In  the  world. 
The  Court  represents  the  living  Con- 
stitution, safeguards  it  and  passes  it  on. 
ever  changing  and  yet  always  Intact,  the 
foundation  of  our  laws  and  our  Republic. 
I  supcHsee  that  not  many  citizens  know 
Who  the  members  of  the  Court  are.  but 
virtually  all  citizens  honor  it  without 
question.  It  Is  the  Court  that  assures  us 
all  that  this  is  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men;  and  it  Is  the  Court  that  is  our 
ultimata  defense  against  assaults  on 
liberty.  Every  act  of  our  Qovemment  is 
subject  to  metisurement  against  the  sin- 
gle standard  of  the  Constitution,  and  It 
is  the  Court  that  applies  the  measure. 
The  burden  and  the  glory  of  the  Court 
are  Impossible  to  Imagine;  the  weight  of 
Its  work  and  the  Import  of  its  decisions 
affect  us  all,  and  so  we  have  all  the  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  outstanding 
men  who  have  graced  it.  Hugo  Black  was 
one  of  these. 

Controversy  is  not  new  to  the  Supreme 
Court:  by  its  very  nature  the  Court  is 
called  upon  to  settle  the  fundamental 
legal  iasues  of  the  country.  Nor  was  the 
Supreme  Court  free  of  controversy  when 
Hugo  Black  was  named  to  be  a  member 
in  1937.  Indeed  the  Court  had  Just 
emerged  from  a  storm  of  political  con- 
troversy, in  which  there  had  been  bitter 
attacks. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  was  no  patrician: 
his  background  hardly  seemed  suited  to 
the  great  tribunal.  He  had  been  a  sena- 
tor, once  had  even  been  a  member  of  the 
notorious  Ku  Klux  Klan;  and  his  legal 
credentials  were  not  Impressive.  His 
judicial  experience  was  limited  to  the 
role  of  a  former  police  Judge. 

But  Hugo  Black  earned  the  highest 
resiJect  of  the  Court.  He  served  on  It  al- 
most longer  than  any  other  man,  and  he 
became  its  Intellectual  leader.  He  was  not 
the  legal  craftsman  that  his  colleague 
Justice  Harlan  was,  but  he  was  unques- 
tionably the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Court. 

It  was  Justice  Black  who  said  that  the 
14th  amendment  bound  all  the  States  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  therefore 
every  citizen  of  every  State  wm  covered 
by  those  amendments.  And  though  his 
was  at  first  a  minority  voice,  his  idea 
became  the  doctrine  of  the  Court  later, 
and  from  it  flowed  a  whole  body  of  law, 
perhaps  the  greatest  single  bulwark  to 
assure  every  citizen  In  the  land  of  equal 
rights.  Thanks  to  this  doctrine,  the 
States  must  apply  to  every  citizen  those 
same  standards  prescribed  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  Oovemment.  measured  against  the 
same  Constitution — ^the  right  to  counsel, 
the  universal  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion— all  those  politiclal  rights  and  pro- 
tections that  are  the  essence  of  freedom. 

Black  was  a  strict  constructionist,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  He  applied 
the  law  as  he  saw  it.  and  though  he  was 
considered  among  the  "liberals"  of  the 
Court  he  was  no  prisoner  of  doctrine :  his 
decisions  sometimes  confounded  and  dis- 
mayed his  stanchest  admirers.  Yet  none 
faulted  him.  for  Black  very  simply  ap- 
plied the  law  as  he  saw  It. 

Black  was  not  particularly  concerned 
that  he  would  leave  the  court  some  day; 
he  was  aware  of  his  mortal  state;  he  did 
not  regret  that  his  career  would  some 
day  end.  For  he  had  faith  in  the  Judicial 
system,  which  he  had  served  so  long, 
faithfully,  and  well.  He  had  an  abiding 

faith  in  the  law  and  In  the  Constitution: 
he  had  seen  the  law  grow,  and  with  it  his 
faith,  and  in  him  they  became  one,  liv- 
ing testament  to  the  strength  of  the 
Court  that  he  served  so  honorably  and 
well. 

Few  men  can  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Coxut,  and  fewer  are  great  members  of 
that  honorable  body.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
has  earned  his  rest;  we  are  in  his  debt, 
and  we  shall  miss  him. 
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THE   LATE   HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
COWGER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoMsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  of  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  one  of  our  farmer  col- 
leagues. Bill  Cowger,  of  Kentucky  came 
as  a  very  real  shock  and  sorrow  to  Mrs. 
Stelger  and  me. 

Bill  Cowger  and  I  both  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1967;  he  was  a  close  and  valued 
friend  during  his  4  years  of  service.  Bill 
Cowger  took  the  lead  in  urban  affairs 
and  had  an  exceedingly  fine  record  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
chairmsui  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Urban  Affairs  and  carried  on 
an  excellent  program  of  education  and 
legislation. 

During  his  service  as  mayor  of  his 
home  city.  Bill  Cowger  successfully  un- 
dertook to  reconcile  differences  that  di- 
vided groups  and  Individuals.  He  made 
that  city  a  better  place  to  live  In.  His 
years  as  mayor  of  Louisville  made  him 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  House 
Members  regarding  urban  needs. 

His  family  can  be  assured  that  the 
memory  and  leadership  of  Bill  Cowger 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
In  his  short  lifetime  he  made  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  to  his  Nation  and 
to  all  those  who  came  in  contact  vi-lth 
him. 

Mrs.  Stelger  Joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 
IDEAL  TIME  TO  RENEW  EFFORT 
TO  SECURE  ACTION  ON  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DRUG  TREATMENT  BILL 
FOR  SERVICEMEN 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNESSCC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues,  as  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  control  drug  abuse,  par- 
ticularly heroin  addiction,  among  our 
U.S.  troops  abroad.  During  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Week,  it  is  important  to  re- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  we  risk  losing  an  entire  gen- 
eration   of    young    Americans    to    the 

scourge  of  heroin  addiction  unless  we 
wage  an  all-out  war  on  drug  abuse. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  co- 
sponsoring  presents  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach to  the  rehabilitation  of  addicted 
U.S.  servicemen.  It  provides  funds  for 
an  accelerated  attack  upon  drug  abuse 
among  our  men  in  uniform. 

Our  measure  would  allocate  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop 
an  efficient  and  thoroughly  reliable 
means  of  detecting  heroin  addicts.  Ac- 
curate and  prompt  identification  of  mili- 
tary addicts  is  essential  if  these  men  are 
to  be  rehabilitated  before  being  dis- 
charged from  our  Armed  Forces. 

Our  bill  would  also  make  additional 
funds  available  to  our  Armed  Forces  for 
increased  detoxification  and  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

The  second  stage  of  the  measure  pro- 
vides for  extended  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams where  military  efforts  prove  im- 
successful.  Under  the  bill,  the  unreha- 
bllltated  addict  could  be  assigned  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a 
maximum  period  of  3  years  to  any  exist- 
ing civilian  rehabilitation  program,  in- 
cluding that  operated  by  the  VA  itself, 
and  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
State  and  community  rehabilitation 
centers.  Funds  would  be  appropriated, 
under  this  bill,  to  expand  military,  VA. 
and  other  treatment  fjudlities  to  accom- 
modate addicted  veterans. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant points  of  our  bill  is  Its  provision 
to  crack  down  on  in-service  drug  push- 
ers. The  measure  provides  for  mandatory 
jail  sentences  without  possibility  of  pa- 
role for  those  convicted  of  peddling  nar- 
cotics to  our  servicemen. 

In  America  today,  we  face  a  very  seri- 
ous, tragic,  and  baSBing  problem  in  drug 
abuse.  Unless  we  immediately  undertake 
a  massive  rehabilitation  program,  the 
number  of  young  Americans  becoming 
addicted  in  Southeeist  Asia  will  com- 
pound this  severe  national  problem. 

The  latest  study  conducted  by  a  spe- 
cial House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  revealed  some  30,000  to  40,000.  or  10 
to  15  percent  of  our  U.S.  troops  in  South- 
east Asia,  are  addicted  to  heroin.  In 
some  units,  estimates  of  addiction  rates 
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rim  even  higher — up  to  25  percent. 
Clearly,  the  problem  is  serious. 

When  we  study  figures  revealing  U.S. 
miUtary  deaths  due  to  drug  abuse,  we 
can  see  the  severity  of  the  problem  even 
more  clearly.  In  a  5-month  period,  be- 
tween August  and  December  1970,  59 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  died  of 
drug  overdoses.  Since  then,  drug-related 
deaths  among  our  men  in  uniform  have 
averaged  18  per  month.  If  this  trend 
continues,  it  Is  estimated  over  200  young 
Americans  will  die  of  heroin  addiction 
this  year. 

Heroin  addiction  at  home,  too,  is  on 
the  rise.  Once  confined  to  our  inner-city 
ghettos,  heroin  addiction  has  spread  to 
smaller  tovms  and  cities  and  suburbs  of 
major  metropolitan  areas.  The  National 
Institute  of  Health  has  estimated  there 
are  at  least  250.000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  states,  excluding  the  number  in 
imiform  overseas. 

When  we  review  the  cost  of  financing 
the  average  heroin  habit,  it  Is  easy  to  see 
the  tremendous  cost  of  addiction  to  our 
society  in  terms  of  crime  alone.  Experts 
say  the  average  heroin  siddict  must 
spend  a  minimum  of  $30  a  day,  or  nearly 
$11,000  per  year,  to  finance  his  habit. 
Authorities  further  estimate  the  aver- 
age addict  must  steal  goods  worth  at 
least  four  times  that  figure — or  $44,000 
worth  of  merchandise — to  buy  these  il- 
legal drugs.  Any  legislation  to  curb  ad- 
diction, therefore,  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  the  long  nm. 

Current  efforts  by  the  military  to  curb 
growing  addiction  rates  have  met  with 
only  Umlted  success.  Educational  pro- 
grams relating  to  drug  abuse  in  some 
units  may  have  had  some  success  In  dis- 
couraging servicemen  not  to  become  ad- 
dicted to  heroin,  but  rates  of  cure  in  ex- 
isting rehabilitation  programs  are  dis- 
couraging. Current  efforts  have  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  there  are  now  no 
adequate,  reliable  procedures  for  detect- 
ing heroin  addiction.  Improved  progrsuns 
of  urinalysis  are  needed,  and  our  meas- 
ure would  provide  fimding  for  necessary 
research  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  success  of  present  re- 
habilitation programs  has  been  limited 
by  the  fact  narticipation  by  addicts  has 
been  on  a  voluntary,  not  mandatory, 
basis.  Our  bill  would  make  participation 
required. 

An  extensive  program  combining  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  curb  addiction  among  our 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we 
must  continue  to  enforce  sanctions  upon 
governments  in  countries  where  U.S. 
troops  are  stationed  to  halt  the  illegal 
flow  of  opium  into  these  areas.  The  fight 
to  curb  addiction  would  be  greatly  aided 
if  we  could  cut  off  the  heroin  supply  at 
its  source. 

Our  bill  Is  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  House  study  committee  and 
will  implement  President  Nixon's  an- 
nounced massive  program  to  curb  drug 
abuse  throughout  our  society.  I  believe 
this  measure  will  take  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  helping  to  curb  a  potentially  dls- 
a.strous  new  source  of  drug  addiction  in 
our  society. 

I  heartily  conciu*  with  the  President 
that  the  time  for  an  extensive  battle  on 
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drug  abuse  is  here.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  the  committal  of 
aU  available  U.S.  resources  into  this 
battle.  Short-term  costs  will  be  heavily 
coimterbalanced  by  the  immense  long- 
term  gains  to  our  Nation. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fact 
sheet  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  present  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  1970  census  contains  some  facts 
which  I  find  particularly  worth  review- 
ing during  any  consideration  of  commu- 
nity development  needs  in  nonmetropol- 
i^sn  areas. 

For  instance,  about  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  counties  lost  population  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970.  In  addition,  an- 
other one-fourth  of  the  counties  had  a 
low  rate  of  growth.  Of  the  counties 
which  showed  a  decrease  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, two-thirds  of  them  had  also  lost 
population  between  1940  and  1960.  Since 
1960,  the  farm  population  has  declined 
by  approximately  one-third.  This  popu- 
lation group  dropped  from  about  15  mil- 
lion to  some  10  million  persons. 

The  migration  pattern  is  well  estab- 
lished. Coastal  areas  continue  to  grow  as 
outmigration  goes  on  in  the  midcoun- 
try  region.  The  shift  continues  from 
rural  to  urban.  Residents  leave  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  in  search  of 
Jobs.  The  small  towns'  and  coimties'  tax 
base  continues  to  shrink.  They  cannot 
afford  to  carry  out  economic  develop- 
ment programs  on  their  own.  Thus  work 
opportunities  in  these  areas  expand  little, 
if  at  all,  and  more  often  than  not,  they 
diminish. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  reminded  my 
colleagues,  we  need  to  widen  our  hori- 
zons in  the  effort  to  solve  the  Nation's 
economic,  population,  and  social  ills.  At 
least  as  much  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  salvation  and  development  of  smaU 
towns  and  communities  which  these 
migrants  are  forced  to  leave  in  search  of 
Jobs  as  is  put  into  solving  the  urban 
crisis. 

In  line  with  this,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  testimony  presented 
at  my  August  30  hearing  in  Brinkley, 
Ark.,  on  community  development  needs. 
This  informative  statement  was  made  by 
the  very  able  J.  Dan  Roebuck,  executive 
director  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  Presented  at  CoMMuNrrr 
Deveix>pment  Proposai.  Hearing 

Congressman  Alexander,  I  am  Dan  Roe- 
buck. Director  of  Uie  Arlcansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission.  I  am  appearing 
at  this  public  hearing  In  support  of  your 
propoeed  legislation  for  a  community  devel- 
opment bank  which  would  lend  money  on 
favorable  terms  to  local  county  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  to  enhance  •conomlo 
development  prospects. 

So  many  people  In  high  places  are  wring- 
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Ing  their  hands  over  the  problems  of  U.S. 
cities  that  the  real  picture  of  America  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  distorted. 

If  those  wh9  are  stewing  so  much  about 
the  problems  of  the  cities  would  take  time 
to  look  around  America,  they  would  see  a 
land  with  elbow  room  to  spare.  A  flight 
across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  reveals  vast  open  areas  that  are 
beautiful  and  unspoiled.  If  more  people 
would  drop  down  off  the  superhighways  that 
carry  them  from  one  city  to  another,  they 
would  &nd  thousands  of  communities  where 
the  quality  of  life  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  fears  and  frustration  of  big -city  living. 
In  these  communities  removed  from  the 
teeming  urban  areas,  crimes  of  violence  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  subject  of 
daily  headlines  as  In  blg-clty  newspapers. 

Yet.  much  of  the  nation's  money  and 
brains  are  devoted  to  stop-gap  solutions  of 
problems  in  the  metropolitan  areas  whUe 
the  possibility  of  solving  the  problems  in 
rural  areas  gets  relatively  little  attention. 
So  far,  heavy  spending  on  UJ3.  cities  seems 
only  to  have  brought  a  greater  and  greater 
concentration  of  unemployable  people  Into 
their  crowded  confines.  At  the  rate  of  600,000 
to  600,000  a  year  they  come,  many  of  them 
completely  unprepared  for  a  tiseful  role  In 
big-city  life.  New  slunxs  spring  up  as  fast 
as  the  old  ones  can  be  rooted  out,  or  faster. 

Many  people  are  wondering  what  will  stop 
this  greater  and  greater  big  city  concentra- 
tion. People  are  going  to  move  where  they 
want  to  and  the  mobility  of  the  American 
people  Is  well  established.  If  the  Jobs  are 
available  In  the  metropolitan  areas,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  those  Jobs.  By  the  same 
token,  if  Jobs  are  avaUable  in  the  thousands 
of  small  towns  and  cities  away  from  the 
metrc^x>Utan  areas.  I  think  most  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  in  the  rural  areas  will  not  move.  They  will 
prefer  to  live  in  the  circumstances  In  which 
they  were  raised.  People  everywhere  can  read. 
They  see  television  and  they  read  the  papers. 
Tliey  know  about  urban  crowding  and  the 
urban  crimes.  They  also  know  that  smaller 
places  are  friendly.  They  know  that  in  the 
small  town  or  city  it  takes  only  five  to  fifteen 
nvlnutes  to  travel  between  home  and  work. 

There  is  a  good  deaj  of  Industrial  decen- 
tralization going  on  right  now.  Industrial 
plants  are  springing  up  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  also 
still  springing  up  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
as  well  and  In  greater  population.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  to  greater  and  greater  blg-clty  crowd- 
ing. 

By  the  latest  figures  available,  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  manufacturing  plants 
In  the  rural  counties  Is  about  1.1  million  and 
has  gone  up  only  450,000  In  20  years.  The 
number  of  people  in  manufacturing  plants 
in  metrc^KJlitan  areas  Is  83  million  and  has 
gone  up  3.4  million  In  30  years,  over  seven 
times  as  much  as  in  the  rural  counties. 

If  manufacturing  were  to  schedule  a  fair 
share  of  their  new  plants  to  the  smaller  places 
distant  from  the  metropolitan  areas,  this 
could  well  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  met- 
ropolitan chambers  of  oonunerce  and  real 
estate  promoters,  but  it  shouldn't.  Even  If 
there  were  no  more  manufacturing  plants 
buUt  In  the  alreeuly  overcrowded  urban  areas, 
there  Is  still  more  cleaning  up  to  do.  more 
building  expansion,  more  growth  In  the  ur- 
ban centers  than  probably  can  be  handled 
well. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  considerable  unem- 
ployment In  the  poor  sections  of  big  cities 
would  seem  to  argue  for  concentrating  new 
plants  In  such  areas.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  superficial  conclusion.  There  are  plenty  of 
Job  opportunities  now  in  the  big  cities  for 
trained  people. 

If  most  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants 
are  loaded  into  the  metropolitan  areas,  this 
won't  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of 
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the  uneducated,  but  It  will  cauae  mllUona 
more  from  the  rural  counties  to  drift  to  the 
big  cities  to  look  for  Jobs. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  upgrade  the  image 
and  faellttiea  In  the  ■mailer  oommusltles  la 
order  to  alleviate  the  unemployinent  prob- 
lems In  the  larger  cities  and  to  reduce  the 
migration  ot  people  to  the  larger  cities.  This, 
however,  requires  considerable  planning  and 
effort  to  reverse. 

Recognising  that  a  business  Is  only,  in  es- 
sense.  a  group  of  people  assembled  together 
In  a  physical  facility,  communities  which  are 
actively  seektng  new  Industry.  recof^M  that 
making  the  family  of  the  employee  contented 
makes  for  happier  employees  and  higher  pro- 
ductivity. The  personal  amenities,  then,  are 
more  and  more  considered  vital  by  smaller 
communities. 

There  are,  however,  some  obstacles  to  op- 
erating manufacturing  plants  In  the  small 
communities.  The  dlfflcultles  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  these:  lack  of  management  and 
executive  personnel,  reluctance  of  some  com- 
pany executive*  or  their  wives  to  take  assign- 
ments In  small  communities,  lack  ot  trained 
mechanical  workers.  Inadequate  otllitles. 
poor  housing  supply.  Including  rental  and 
lack  of  cooatruction  work  forces. 

Otovtoualj,  every  business  doesn't  belong 
in  the  sowU  community  It  happens  that 
there  is  an  enormoue  segment  of  the  busl- 
neas  ootapiex  that  can't  be  disassociated  from 
the  greater  population  of  the  metropolitan 
centers.  Specifically  the  services  Industry 
which  includes  retailing,  whoiesaling.  utili- 
ties, transportation,  oonstructlon.  entertain- 
ment, banking.  Insurance  and  all  other  types 
ot  servtces  that  are  necessarily  Indigenons  to 
the  population.  They  must  be  located  where 
they  are  needed.  It  also  happens  that  the 
services  part  of  our  economy  Is  our  fastest 
growing  portion  and  now  exceeds  in  employ- 
ment the  manufacturing  part.  The  metropol- 
itan areas  will  have  their  haoda  full  adjust- 
ing to  the  growth  In  the  services  Industries 
without  further  m*saive  manufacturing 
plant  loada.^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  your  statement 
that  the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  like 
New  York  are  Inextricably  tied  to  those  of 
places  like  Strawberry,  Arkansas  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  some  of  the  challenges  that  face 
us  In  solving  metropolitan  probleoas  atul  to 
touch  on  the  tremendous  potential  of  labor 
and  resources  In  our  country's  rural  areas 
and  smaller  communities.  Since  there  Is  a 
just  correlation  between  the  prohlenvs  of 
metropolitan  and  non-metropolitan  areas.  I 
would  like  to  present  some  speclflc  areas  of 
concern  to  us  at  the  Arkansas  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission. 

Perhaps  the  IrtggeBt  need  for  us  In  Arkan- 
sas is  to  develop  leadership  In  our  commu- 
nities. We  need  also  to  develop  youthful  lead- 
ership which  will  provide  a  reservoir  of  talent 
to  solve  the  problems  of  tomorrow.  Wj*  need 
to  encourage  our  elected  oflldals.  both  city 
and  county,  to  Identify  the  community  prob- 
lems and  plan  approaches  to  solve  these 
problems.  These  elected  ofllclals  should,  and 
are  In  m*ny  cases,  taking  the  lead  by  ana- 
lyzing their  community  needs  and  outlining 
ways  to  fulfill  them.  These  community  lead- 
ers should  place  service  above  their  self  and 
personal  interests  and  make  this  contagious 
In  their  coosmunltles.  After  the  oofumunlty 
leaders  have  set  the  goals  and  objectives,  al- 
ternatives can  then  be  determined  to  achieve 
these  goals.  It  la  estintated  that  of  430  In- 
corp>orated  cities  In  Arkansas,  only  10%  of 
these  cities  have  identified  their  needs  and 
made  plans  to  solve  thena. 

Oood  jobs  and  adequate  housing  are  high 
on  the  list  of  needs  of  Arkansas'  communi- 
ties. Industrialisation  can  help  fullflll  these 
needs,  but  we  qtttckly  get  iHto  "the  chicken 
and   the   egg   theory,"   I.e.,   industry   ereatefi 
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housing  demand  and  housing  creates  job  de- 
mands. Without  delvlBC  into  this  theory  ftny 
further,  we  can  conclude  that  Industry  and 
housing  go  hand  in  hand  and  would  solve 
many  problems  If  they  are  available  Ade- 
quate jobs  in  our  communities  are  essential 
In  order  to  prevent  the  outmlgratlon  of  our 
people.  Plans  should  be  made  to  develop  in- 
dustrial parks  In  some  of  our  communities 
In  order  to  have  an  attractive  site  for 
Industry. 

Our  community  transportation  systems 
need  Improving  Many  of  our  residential  and 
business  areas  need  upgrading  by  providing 
better  streets,  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Another  need  Is  continuation  of  the  edu- 
cational activities  in  public  schools  and  adult 
vocational  schools  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education  of  our  people.  Arkansas  has  a  rela- 
tively low  per  capita  Income,  and  I  believe 
this  Is  directly  related  to  both  the  quality 
and  attainment  levels  ot  education.  The 
average  educational  attainment  level  In  Ar- 
kansas Is  9.7  years,  which  again  Is  reflected  In 
our  per  capita  Income  level. 

Better  health  care  delivery  systems  are 
needed  for  all  age  groups  in  our  communi- 
ties. Our  people  must  have  proper  medical 
attention,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  com- 
munity objectives. 

The  natural  gas  and  electrical  energy  de- 
mands on  our  communities  Is  Increasing; 
dally,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of 
these  energy  demands.  Adequate  community 
growth  and  development  will  require  solu- 
tions of  these  problems 

Community  centers  and  recreational  facil- 
ities are  needed  to  provide  outlets  for  our 
people's  needs,  especially  our  young  people. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  critical  needs  of  otir 
conununltles  which  must  be  met  In  order  to 
stimulate  our  smaller  communities  and  help 
prevent  problems  In  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  total  funding  requirements  to  accom- 
plish these  needs  will  be  astronomical  How- 
ever, many  of  the  cooununltlcs  in  our  state 
would  be  most  cooperative  in  sharing  this 
cost  In  order  to  nuUc*  the  total  funding  re- 
quirements more  feasible.  Some  of  our  com- 
munities have  such  a  low  tax  base  that  ob- 
taining matching  funds  Is  very  dlBlcult. 
Communities  such  as  these  may  require 
grants  In  order  to  give  them  the  initial 
stimulus  to  develop  themselves. 

Part  of  the  krw  tax  base  situation  in  Ar- 
kansas has  been  enhanced  by  the  recent  I^- 
lalatlve  seasion  which  expanded  the  tax  base. 
Hopefully,  this  Increased  base  will  provide 
additional  funds  to  our  communities  to  use 
In  their  development. 

Industry  will  play  a  key  role  In  commu- 
nity development  by  providing  Jobs  to  the 
people  who  in  turn  will  boost  their  local 
economic  situation. 

To  iUoatrate  what  lam  saying  I  would  like 
to  present  some  statistics  from;  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  plant  which 
will  employ  100  people  in  a  typical  commu- 
nity will  provide  the  following: 

396  ntore  people,  113  more  households.  Si 
more  school  children,  $590,000  more  personal 
Income  per  year,  9370.000  more  In  bank  de- 
posits, 107  a<lditional  ear  registrations,  174 
more  workers  employed.  4  additional  retail 
establishments,  (360,000  more  retail  sales  per 
year. 

An  Industrial  center  occupying  \.2%  of 
a  town's  total  area  costs  the  town  (25.000 
In  mtmlclpal  services,  yet  p^yt  (293.000  In 
taxes,  saving  each  property  owner  an  aver- 
age of  (45  per  year. 

I  think  these  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Arkansas  had  a  population  gain  of  137,000 
(7.7%)  between  1900  and  1970,  and  an  estl- 
nuUed  net  outmlgratlon  of  51,000  persons 
from  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  1940's  that  there  was  a  net  in-Diovemeat 
of  43.000  whites  into  the  8Ute  and  that 
there  wa,s  a  net  outmlgratlon  of  94.000  non- 
wbltea.  Increasing  a  mlgrmtloD  rates  for  the 
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two  groups  of  3.9%  and  —SSI  respectively. 
Thirty-four  o€  the  State's  75  cotmUes  ex- 
perienced net  In-mlgrmtloQ  for  a  total  of 
88.000  between  1980  and  1970  and  the  re- 
maining 41  oountles  a  net  outmlgratlon  of 
139,000.  These  net  outmlgratlon  rates 
ranged  from  —IT  In  Madison  and  Craig- 
head Counties  to  a  high  of  —31%  in  Mis- 
sissippi County.  Practically  all  of  the  41 
counties  that  experienced  a  net  outmlgra- 
tlon during  the  past  10  years  are  located  In 
the  State's  Eastern  and  Southern  Regions. > 

A  dollar  amount  has  not  been  calculated 
for  the  loss  of  the  outmlgratlon,  but  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  loss  Is  substsntlal. 

There  are  many  existing  federal  programs 
which  are  aiding  cities  and  counties  In  their 
community  development  projects.  The  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Districts  have  Im- 
proved the  health,  social  and  economic  situa- 
tions In  their  regions.  The  Parmer's  Home 
Adn^nlstratlun  Is  actively  assisting  in  hous- 
ing loans  In  our  rural  areas.  The  Green 
Thumb  Project  (Program  for  the  Aged)  has 
provided  Jobs  for  our  retired  people  by  de- 
veloping parks  and  recreational  facilities  for 
others  to  enjoy.  HEW  and  HnD  are  also 
actively  developing  community  resources  in 
many   ways. 

The  attitude  of  many  municipal  and 
county  officials  towards  existing  federal  pro- 
grams could  be  Improved  Some  of  the  com- 
ments we  have  heard  are  that  there  Is  a  maze 
of  "red-tape"  to  weave  through  and  many 
stringent  requirements  in  order  to  receive 
federal  money.  On  many  of  the  50-60  match- 
es progranos.  the  moneys  are  funded  equally, 
bat  the  federal  programs  completely  dictate 
how  the  money  may  be  spent.  Many  officials 
believe  that  there  is  too  much  overlapping 
of  programs  and  planning  and  not  enough 
coordination  of  efforts.  Specifically  these  of- 
ficials would  like  to  see  a  state-wide  clearing 
house  with  the  authority  to  set  priorities  on 
funding  requirements  In  areas  such  as  job 
training,  recreational  development,  health 
care  Improvements  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Many  officials  feci  that  there  is  too 
much  federal  money  siphoned  off  the  top  for 
administrative  functions  arul  little  left  for 
doing  what  the  funds  were  intended  to  do. 
Some  ofltcials  would  like  to  see  more  multi- 
agency  funding  for  common  community  and 
regloiial  Interests. 

I  have  briefly  summarised  the  stattis  and 
potential  of  our  Nation's  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  and  firmly  believe  that 
the  solution  of  many  of  our  metropolitan 
problems  can  be  solved  at  the  smaller  com- 
munity level.  We  have  a  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  people  and  resources  that  provide  ua 
an  outstanding  potential. 

The  needs  that  I  mentioned  are.  In  my 
opinion,  extremely  urgent  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  your  proposed  conununlty  develop- 
ment bank  legl.slatlon  could  greatly  assist  us 
In  fulfilling  these  needs  through  federal  gov- 
ernment low  Interest.  long  term  loans  to  our 
communities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  proposed  legislation 
will  provide  ways  and  means  to  solve  some  of 
the  challenges  I  have  mentioned.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  Inviting  me  to  appear  before 
you. 

This  is  the  third  insertion  into  the 
CoNcussioiiAL  Recokd  Of  testimony  and 
other  material  which  I  have  gathered 
during  my  search  for  ways  to  assist  com- 
munity development  in  areas  of  low 
population.  Otlier  material  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  In  the  Congkbssional  Rkc- 
oas  of  September  23  on  pages  32740  and 
32741.  and  of  October  1.  34505  aixl 
34506. 


>  Arkansas  Population  Migration  Estimates, 
1960-1970,  Forrest  H.  PoUard  and  Keimeth 
D.  Jones. 
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HELPINa  THE  HOMEBOUND 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  support  and  spon- 
sorship to  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
homebound  handicapped  children  of  this 
country.  These  children  have  an  impos- 
sibly difficult  time  in  securing  an  ade- 
quate education.  This  is  a  problem  we 
have  been  neglecting  in  this  country  for 
far  too  long,  and  I  believe  this  bill  when 
enacted  will  serve  as  an  important  first 
step  in  meeting  an  essential  need. 

There  are  over  7  million  handicapped 
children  under  the  age  of  19  in  the  United 
States,  a  figure  that  represents  almost 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  ttiat  age  group  in  this  country. 
For  many  years  the  educational  needs 
of  the  handicapped  were  largely  unmet, 
but  during  the  past  decade  or  so,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  far- 
resM:hlng  legislative  programs  designed 
to  bring  special  education  services  to 
children  with  handicaps.  These  programs 
have  been  largely  successful  for  those 
children  that  have  been  reached,  but 
even  so,  there  are  still  millions  of  handi- 
capped children  whose  needs  are  as  yet 
unmet.  In  196ft-69,  for  Instance,  only  2*4 
million  of  the  slightly  more  than  7  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States  were  served  by  special  education 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  clear.  There 
are  still  m£uiy  handicapped  children  for 
whom  adequate  educational  programs 
are  not  yet  available.  This  is  why  I  am 
sponsoring  legislation  designed  to  meet 
the  very  special  needs  of  the  million  or 
so  young  people  in  this  country  described 
as  homebound  handicapped.  These  chil- 
dren, because  of  one  handicap  or  an- 
other, are  not  able  to  attend  classes  in  a 
school  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  They 
suffer  Immeasurably  from  this  inability 
to  attend  classes.  The  majority  of  exist- 
ing special  education  programs  for  the 
handicapped  are  designed  to  utilize 
special  techniques  and  materii.1.  In  the 
context  of  special  classes  within  a  school 
facility.  Because  of  their  lack  of  mobility, 
the  homebound  handicapped  cannot 
benefit  from  such  programs. 

To  benefit  from  an  educational  ex- 
perience, the  homebound  handicapped 
require  individual  attention  within  their 
own  homes.  This  is  what  this  bill  will 
provide.  The  bill  will  authorize  Federal 
funds  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  development  of  programs  using  col- 
lege students  as  tutors  for  individual 
homebound  handicapped  children.  It  also 
provides  a  special  preference  for  the  use 
of  disabled  veterans  and  other  handi- 
capped college  students  as  tutors  imder 
the  program.  Besides  providing  valuable 
educational  assistance  to  homebound 
handicapped  children,  the  program  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  handicapped 
students  to  supplement  their  incomes  as 
tutors  while  they  are  furthering  their 
education. 

The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today 
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will  create  a  modest  program  in  com- 
parison with  other  Federal  aid  programs, 
but  it  can  also  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  million  homebound  handi- 
capped children  of  this  coimtry.  Their 
needs  have  been  forgotten  and  neglected 
for  too  long. 

There  is  one  final  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter which  must  be  considered,  Mr. 
Speaker;  namely,  that  this  legislation 
gives  young  people  participating  in  this 
effort  a  chance  to  Involve  themselves  in 
community  affairs  in  a  direct  and  re- 
warding way. 

I  have  often  stated  that  today's  youth 
face  three  basic  choices  when  they  con- 
sider their  future;  drop  out  of  society; 
join  the  youth  rebellion  and  become  a 
rock  thrower;  or,  join  with  other  con- 
cerned Individuals  of  differing  ages  and 
attempt  to  make  our  world  a  better  place 
to  live. 

This  legislation  is  a  small  but  im- 
portant way  to  give  concerned  youth  a 
chance  to  help  others  in  need  while  at 
the  same  time  enriching  themselves.  It 
represents  an  opportunity  that  Congress 
should  examine  very  carefully,  for  it  is 
only  through  bridges  such  as  this  that 
the  gaps  in  our  society  will  be  bridged 
and  our  national  spirit  will  be  made 
whole. 


JOHN  CLARENCE  WATTS 
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CROSS  FLORIDA  CANAL  VALUES 
UPHELD  BY  FEDERAL  COURT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  iixiNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  rewards  that  accompany  service  in 
this  great  body  is  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate with  men  of  varied  backgrounds 
and  experience.  One  learns  much  from 
such  associations  and  the  resulting  ex- 
changes of  views.  An  especially  reward- 
ing friendship  was  the  one  that  I  enjoyed 
with  John  Clarence  Watts,  who  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  over 
20  years. 

We  must  ever  be  mindful  that  "in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  as  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  so  eloquently 
puts  it,  but  it  ts  nonetheless  a  shock  when 
a  friend  of  many  years  suddenly  leaves 
us.  One  of  those  whose  passing  will  leave 
a  void  was  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
with  whom  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

His  years  of  experience  as  a  lawyer  and 
banker  in  his  native  State  qualified  him 
to  become  a  valued  member  not  only  of 
that  committee  but  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  as  well. 
On  both  these  important  bodies  he  had 
attained  sufficient  seniority  to  entitle 
him  to  a  seat  next  to  those  of  the  leaders. 
His  combined  legal  and  financial  coim- 
sel  left  its  imprint  on  the  revenue  meas- 
mes  that  emanated  from  the  former 
committee  and  eventually  became  law. 

John  C.  Watts  represented  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  country  with  great 
distinction.  While  he  was  devoted  to  his 
party  and  its  interests,  the  good  of  his 
country  received  a  higher  priority. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may  God 
comfort  those  he  left  behind. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  press  release  from  the 
Cross  Florida  Canal  Counties  Associa- 
tion came  to  my  desk  today  and  I  am 
happy  to  include  it  in  the  Ricord: 

jACKSONvn-UE.  Pui.,  September  30. — The 
U.S.  District  Ck}urt  here  Issued  a  ruling  today 
which  refused  permission  to  dismantle  a  part 
of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  project  by 
the  lowering  of  the  Rodman  Reservoir. 

The  ruling  by  Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  made  mention  of  the  new 
"environmental  conditions  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  now  existing"  and  was  viewed 
as  a  major  victory  by  the  supporters  of  the 
canal  project. 

The  decision  was  hailed  by  canal  supporters 
from  many  of  the  areas  In  the  state  almost 
Immediately  after  the  release  of  the  ruling. 

Jack  Bush,  chairman  of  the  Putnam 
County  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  said 
he  viewed  the  ruling  as  "evidence  that  bene- 
fits to  man  will  be  considered  In  our  courts 
and  that  the  current  status  of  the  trees  in 
question  is  very  highly  debatable  at  this 
point." 

Bush  continued,  "The  decision  is  obviously 
a  major  defeat  for  the  opponents  of  the  canal. 
I  think  that  In  their  emotional  zeal  to  de- 
stroy the  project  the  opponents  may  them- 
selves be  guilty  of  the  charges  that  they  level 
against  us — that  of  bringing  damage  to  the 
environment. 

"The  self -appointed  environmentalists 
completely  Ignored  the  t>enefit6  of  Lake  Oka- 
lawaha  to  our  citizens  and  taxpayers  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  County  Commissioners  In 
Putnam  County,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
this  is  a  very  large  benefit  indeed.  In  fact  we 
have  already  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  to  this  wonderful  new  recreational 
lake  which  they  seek  to  destroy." 

The  decision  was  termed  to  be  "Just  what 
we  exp>ected  all  along"  by  Jack  Lucas,  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Waterways  Aaeoclation 
and  chairman  of  the  port  and  waterway  de- 
velopment committee  of  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  have  been  convinced  and  stated  pub- 
licly on  frequent  occasions  that  when  the 
unfounded  excuses  for  lowering  the  Rodman 
Reservoir  gave  way  to  facts  gathered  under 
oath,  the  proposed  lowering  would  be  re- 
jected. 

"Today  we  rejoice  In  the  fact  that  this 
expectation  has  been  realized.  This  is  a  signal 
victory  and  we  look  forward  with  great  op- 
timism to  the  forthcoming  full  court  hear- 
ings on  the  legality  of  the  halting  of  the 
project  and  other  Issues  pending." 

L.  C.  Ringbaver,  chairman  of  the  Canal 
Authority  of  Florida,  said,  "Judge  Johnsen's 
decision  today  shows  that  those  persons  call- 
ing themselves  ecologists  are  not  necessar- 
ily always  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
environment.  The  Judge  weighed  courtroom 
testimony  rather  than  publicity  and  emo- 
tionalism, and  he  determined  that,  in  fact, 
the  proptosed  reservoir  lowering,  heralded  as 
a  great  benefit  to  the  environment,  might 
actuaUy  have  created  some  losses. 

"We  were  naturally  very  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  these  preliminary  hearings  and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  are  glad  that  the 
facts  are  now  being  heard  in  an  Impartial 
courtroom  setting.  Two  leading  scientists  in 
opposition  to  the  Canal  admitted  under  oath 
that  they  bad  not  even  visited  the  project 
at  all  before  signing  letters  of  oppodtioo. 
TTierefore.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  their 
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cmcMonaUsia  wetchlnc  heavily  In  tbe  maas 
media  but  b«lDg  lew  conTlnelng  under  the 
scrutiny  of  sworn  testimony  and  croea-es- 
smlnatlon." 

On*  oi  th*  plalnttffs  In  the  oaae,  Oene 
Loftln.  i»t»o  Is  also  secretary  of  the  St.  Johns 
Bass  Anglers  Club,  said  simply,  "I'm  de- 
lighted. It  appears  that  the  judge  concluded 
that  the  stated  Intent  of  saving  a  few  trees 
was  a  ntere  pretext  for  the  actual  goal  of 
some  antl-canal  forces  to  destroy  a  very  valu- 
able recreational  area." 

He  added.  "The  periodic  lowering  of  the 
RodRuin  Reserrolr  to  deter  the  development 
of  waterwe«d8  was  a  planned  part  of  the 
reservoir  management.  It  was  lowered  to  18 
feet  for  tbia  purpose  and  would  have  been 
restored  to  the  aO  foot  level  early  last  spring. 
Periodic  low«rlnc  of  the  reservoir  should  be 
done  as  part  of  a  sensible  fish  management 
program  and  certainly  that  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  canal  opponents." 

In  an  earlier  decision,  Judge  Johnsen  ruled 
against  a  complaint  from  a  private  dtloen, 
Thomas  Cbapln  of  Tampa  to  stop  the  Corps 
of  engineers  froca  dismantling  railroad  re- 
location work  near  Dunnelon.  Judge  John- 
•en  ruled  that  tbe  cltlaen  would  not  sufTer 
irreparable  damage.  Tbe  work  can  be  re-buUt 
and  thus  dksmantUng  Is  not  viewed  as  irrep- 
arable. 

However,  on  tbe  Rodman  ease  Judge  Joiao- 
■en  ruled  that  lowering  the  reserTotr  would 
oonatltute  lrrq)*rable  envtronn^ntal  daxa- 
age. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NO«TH    CAROLINiW 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  MI7.KI.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
seeking  support  and  swift  action  on 
legislation  I  am  cosponsortng  to  provide 
special  education  services  for  home- 
bound  handicapped  children. 

With  tbe  distinguished  gentVeman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Babillo,  and  more 
than  70  otliera,  I  am  introdtielng  today 
a  bill  for  which  there  is  a  compelUnf 
and  iniwttt  need. 

Educational  opportunities  for  home- 
bound  handicapped  children  have  in  the 
past  been  severely  limited,  a  fact  ac- 
knowledged by  every  educational  system 
in  the  Nation,  no  matter  how  large  or 
advanced  it  may  be. 

Today  there  are  1  million  handlcapi)ed 
children  in  America  who  are  homeboimd 
and  who  have  suffered  from  inadequate 
educational  training.  Tbe  program  we 
are  proposing  would  help  these  young- 
sters to  overoocne  the  social,  academic, 
and  emotional  adjustments  required  to 
suoeesBfuIIy  compete  and  grow  in  aoeiety. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
would  also  provide  Jobs  for  handicapped 
veterans  and  other  handicapped  college 
students  who  would  serve  as  instructors 
in  the  prosnuB. 

The  new  seiflce.  with  a  proposed  fund- 
ing of  $55  million  in  the  first  year,  would 
be  administered  by  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  the  student  in- 
structors would  be  supervised  by  Quali- 
fied professional  teaafaera. 

I  beliere  this  is  sood  kvislaUon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  orgc  the  nwifteBt  possible 
conrtderatiop  In  eoanfttee  and  on  the 
floor. 

1 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

(XT    MAINB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  chamber 
are  concerned  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with 
the  numeroiffi  and  severe  problems  plagu- 
ing our  metropolitan  areas.  Air  and  water 
pollution,  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention,  housing,  and  urban  planning 
are  just  some  of  those  problems.  These 
areas  of  vital  concern  were  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  seminars  held  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Sponsored  by  the  Washington  Op- 
erations Research  Council,  a  inxifesslonal 
group  comivised  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists from  government,  industry,  and 
universities,  each  evening  session  brought 
together  a  Member  with  a  special  legis- 
lative commitment  to  a  particular  prob- 
lem and  a  private  sector  specialist  who 
had  been  focusing  on  the  same  problem. 

The  result  of  this  unique  group  of 
meetings  was  a  book,  appnH>riately  en- 
tiUed  Hope  for  the  Cities— New  York: 
Spartsm  Books,  1971.  Not  only  does  this 
volume  contain  the  formal  remarks  of 
the  featured  speakers,  augmented  by  use- 
ful commentary  from  hand-picked  panel- 
ists, but  the  dialog  between  them  sind 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  persons  in 
the  audtence  is  recorded.  Congressional 
contributors  to  this  work  Include  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Bhock  Adams  of 
WewhingtCHi  and  WnxiiUf  A.  Smcn  of 
Wisconsin,  as  w^  as  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Emilio  Q. 
Daddarlo  of  Comiectlcirt.  Also  authoring 
a  major  section  of  the  book  is  Senator 
Charles  H.  Pskct  of  Illinois. 

The  "Introduction"  to  the  rolume, 
which  places  In  a  helpful  context  the 
factual  and  interpretive  material  on  the 
four  problem  areas,  was  prepared  by  Its 
editor,  Robert  L.  Chartrand,  who  Initially 
conceived  of  the  seminar  series  and 
served  as  the  moderator  for  the  sessions. 
Mr.  Chartrand.  for  5  years  the  specialist 
in  information  sciences  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
application  of  Innovative  tertmology  to 
societal  problems.  At  this  time  I  should 
Hke  to  commend  this  introduction  to 
"Hope  for  the  Cities"  to  my  colleagues: 
Hoi^  roB  THx  Crms 

INTHODUCnOW 

(By  Robert  Lee  Chartrand) 
The  cry  of  the  cities  reverberates  across 
the  land,  and  echoes  In  the  chambers  of 
those  who  govern.  The  contemporary  com- 
preeeton  of  people,  bnildingB,  Institutions, 
and  time  factors  baa  bfoagbt  socleCy  p«rU- 
oualy  eloM  to  dlaaater.  Ijm.  leaalngly  tbe  qu«a- 
Uon  U  asked:  Can  ow  present  govern- 
mental forms  oope  with  tbe  domestic  chal- 
lenges of  our  tlmea? 

Any  conatderation  of  this  problem  must 
reflect  the  positions  and  opinions  of  diverse 
public  and  private  sectors.  Those  who  con- 
ceive strategies  and  goals,  program  managers 
and  moottors.  project  planners  and  bnple- 
menters,  staoold  be  repreaantert.  In  tbe  belief 
that  better  cooimunleatlaB  wtuat  be  eatab- 
Ilshed  between  leglslatots  and  teetanologlata, 
the  two  groupa  with  critical  asslgnma&ta  in 
the  formulation  of  tbe  nation's  future,  a 
series  of  seminars  wasifestabHshed  under  the 


aegis  of  tbe  Washington  Operations  Reeearch 
Council.  Four  top-priority  problem  areas 
were  selected  for  treatment:  environmental 
pollution,  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention, bousing,  and  urban  planning.  Each 
session — and  all  were  beld  In  the  buildings 
of  Congress  between  February  and  May, 
1969 — featured  a  member  -vlth  responsibili- 
ties and  a  personal  Interest  in  one  of  the 
problem  areas.  Following  the  presentation 
of  the  problem  from  the  congressional  van- 
tage point,  a  senior  member  of  the  operstlon.s 
research-systems  analysis  community  set 
forth  the  possible  role  of  systems  technology 
In  meeting  the  subject  problem.  Commem.s 
of  experienced  cllscussants  and  audience 
dialogue  with  the  panel  followed. 

Inasmuch  tis  this  type  of  forum  Is  neces- 
.snrlly  limited  In  attendance.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  publication  of  the  formal 
papers  and  the  edited  discussion  would  bene- 
fit large  numbers  of  involved  persons  and 
organisations  throughout  the  country.  The 
willingness  of  the  congresaional  partici- 
pants— Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  and  Repre- 
sentatives Emlllo  Q.  Daddarlo,  Brock  Adan^s. 
and  William  A.  Stelger — to  communicate 
candidly  and  face  the  penetrating  questions 
of  the  attending  melange  of  disciplines  Is 
evidence  of  tbe  Importance  which  they  at- 
tach to  these  national  problems. 

It  was  realized  by  tbe  sponsors  of  this 
series  that  other  problems  of  equal  magni- 
tude exist  and  require  remedies  of  high  po- 
tency. Furthermore.  !t  was  beUeved  that  the 
inltiatton  of  an  Idea-action  exchange  be- 
tween oongreaamen  and  technologists  would 
furthor  both  groups'  tuvolvement  In  deter- 
mining bow.  when,  and  where  powerful  new 
tools  and  techniques  could  be  applied  to  the 
"hiun&n  problems"  of  tbe  age. 

SMtrNCLATIOIf  or  TBB  PaOBLEBCS 

As  the  specter  of  disaster  has  loomed  larger 
and  larger,  tboae  rectpooalbla  for  tlie  weU- 
belng  of  the  citizenry  have  hastened  to  re- 
examine the  problems  facing  tbe  United 
States.  In  some  Instances  the  problem  may 
be  relatively  straightforward,  but  In  others 
its  elements  may  be  so  subtle  and  Interrelated 
that  a  belief  in  Its  simplicity  Is  deceiving. 

In  Innlrtng  at  tbe  eovlronmental  qnality 
situation.  RepreacntatlTe  BmUlo  Q.  Daddarlo 
of  OotUMctlcnt  notes  that  sdenoe  often  may 
be  applied  in  a  direct  way,  and  reminds  his 
llstenen  that: 

The  envlroiunent  is  used  simultaneously 
for  raw  materials,  recreation,  agriculture, 
esthetic  enjoyment,  and  waste  disposal.  Eco- 
nomic ladloators  are  InsofBdent  to  evaluate 
quantitatively  all  of  the  uses  of  the  land- 
sospe.  Managiiutent  of  the  environment  de- 
pends on  legal,  institutional,  and  i>olltical 
aspects  as  wcU  as  technologic  and  eoooonalc 
feasibility. 

Defining  the  problem,  communicating  it  to 
all  Involved,  helping  to  lay  out  Jurisdictional 
boundaries — both  for  govemnient  and  the 
private  sector — and  manbaHng  the  reaoorces 
nrsceasary  to  eome  to  grips  wtlb  tb«  problem 
are  tbe  dlr«ot  raaponalbtUty  of  tbe  federal 
government.  State,  oounty,  city,  and  some- 
times regional  managers  will  be  aSected.  and 
may  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  organizing 
the  actual  thrust  against  the  problem.  How 
well  the  effort*  of  the  various  governmental 
echelons  mesh  and  are  effective  depends  on 
such  facets  as  the  persuasiveness  of  key  in- 
divlduaia,  the  langui^e  of  tbe  law,  ttas  in- 
duceunents  (e.p..  tax  beneiflts)  to  encourage 
change,  the  measure  of  trauma  proimptlng 
citizen  groups  to  exert  pressure,  and  the 
willingness  of  these  grass-roots  elements  to 
bear  an  Increased  tax  lotul. 

BstabTtshing  a  perspective  on  a  problem  as 
complex  iM  crime  is  not  easy.  Representative 
Brock  Artams  of  Washington  nndei scores  cer- 
tain tbincs  which  still  ars  not  known,  as 
well  as  those  whlrh  have  ba«n  ianrttfle«: 

We  cannot  yet  Identify  that  crucial  aUBiient 
which  tranaforma  tha  law-abiding  man  into 
a  violent  criminal  In  our  central  cities.  We 
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know  the  orlmlnal  atatiatically.  We  can  put 
a  profile  on  his  age,  his  family  background, 
and  his  economic  status.  We  can  in  fact 
pile  up  a  portfvllo  of  data  on  ttie  diranlc  of- 
fender. But  we  cannot  Identify  that  catalytic 
agent  which  turned  him  to  crime  In  the  first 
plaoe. 

While  tbe  essence  of  third  problem  may 
be  captured  In  a  brief  phrase,  such  as  pro- 
viding "a  decent  home  and  a  BiUtable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family,"  its 
translation  Into  tangible  oomporients  for 
subsequent  action  Is  more  complex.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  recognizes  that 
even  the  most  cursory  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional housing  problem  reveals  such  tou(^ 
subproblems  as  bomeownerBblp,  rental  aaslst- 
ance,  creation  of  new  towns,  public  housing, 
tirban  renewal,  mortgage  financing,  and  the 
role  to  be  played  by  the  new  National  Hous- 
ing Partnership. 

Of  course  no  problem  in  the  urban  context 
really  stands  alone.  The  regional  coordinator, 
state  planner,  or  city  manager  who  might 
attempt  to  neatly  Isolate  a  problem  may  find 
blmself  caught  up  in  a  maelstrom  of  un- 
precedent«d  capriclousness  and  severity. 
Most  oertainly  tbe  tDoplementation  of  "urban 
planning"  Is  replete  with  pitfalls  for  the  un- 
wary or  the  inflexible.  Representative  Wil- 
liam A.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  believes  that 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  requires  a  dual 
approa<^ ; 

In  the  first  Instance  we  are  concerned  with 
achieving  greater  rationality  in  tbe  delivery 
of  public  services.  In  a  very  real  sense  we 
mlgfat  characterize  such  programs  as  re- 
medial or  compensatory.  .  .  .  Our  second  con- 
cern Is  more  properly  characterized  as  focus- 
ing on  the  evolutionary  development  of  the 
city.  In  this  area  we  are  not  only  concerned 
with  better  services,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  goods  and  services  within  the 
city  and  with  basic  changes  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  activities  and  institu- 
tions. 

Since  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  Americans 
live  in  metropolitan  areas,  and  since  this 
tremendous  concentration  of  human  beings 
has  occurred  largely  in  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury, tbe  creation  of  new  governmental  sn- 
tltiea  at  the  local  level  to  cope  with  the  ur- 
ban condition  was  hurried  and  haphaeard. 
Thousands  of  special  districts  have  been 
formed  to  maintain  or  improve  transporta- 
tion, water  supply,  solid-waste  disposal,  edu- 
cation, and  other  services.  Expediency  has 
led  to  Jurisdictional  squabbling,  chaotic  com- 
munications, and  frequent  impasses  which 
prevent  corrective  action.  In  B'uiViiim  the 
American  City,  a  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems,  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  our  metropoUtan  areas  were  served  in 
1907  by  20,746  local  governments!  What  this 
means  when  we  project  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  a  multljurlsdictional  problem  can 
be  imagined. 

or  poLicncs  and  dkxams 

An  acceptable  grand  design  for  the  plight 
of  our  urban  areas  has  yet  to  be  announced. 
A  reflection  of  the  thinking  of  Daniel  P. 
Uoynlhan,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  indicates  that  such  a  "national 
urban  policy"  Is  being  worked  on.  The  de- 
mands of  the  people,  many  of  whom  seek 
identity  as  groups  as  weU  as  individuals,  are 
sustained  and  Intense.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  "the  'crisis  of  the  cities'  arises  from  the 
Interaction  of  these  Intense  new  demands 
and  tbe  relative  inability  of  tbe  urban  social 
system  to  respond  to  them."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  "tbe  issue  arises  as  to  whether  tbe 
demands  of  the  time  arc  not  to  be  met  in 
terms  of  policy,  as  well  as  program."  The  con- 
sensus of  the  p&rtlcli>ants  in  the  congres- 
sional seminars  was  that  such  a  step  was  Im- 
perative— that  government  must  perform  the 
soul  searoblng  whlcb  could  lead  to  a  mean- 
ingful national  policy. 

Tb«  formulation  of  a  national  poUcy  Is 


more  dlfllcnlt  than  many  think.  Wben  we 
consider  a  policy  which  would  provide  an 
optimum  environiaantal  quality  level,  for 
example,  w«  learn  tbat  aoms  peo|>ie  have 
In  mind  tbe  condition  whlob  existed  In  pre- 
Columbian  dayB.  At  the  other  extreme  Is  tbe 
group  which  opines  that  man  can  adjust  to 
hla  changing  environment,  and  that  Its  de- 
terioration is  not  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
cern. President  Nixon  has  determined  that 
useful  advice  in  this  problem  area  should  be 
fortboomiug  at  two  levels:  from  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  CouncU  (at  tbe  cabinet 
echelon)  and  from  tbe  Citizen's  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Environment.  It  may  be  antic- 
ipated that  a  national  policy  for  environ- 
mental control  will  follow  these  steps  as 
enunciated  by  the  President : 

First,  we  should  recognize  that  some  prob- 
lems— like  air  and  water  pollution — spill  over 
traditional  political  boundaries.  We  must 
now  begin  to  perfect  and  expand  regional  and 
federal  approaches  to  controlling  pollution. 
At  President  Elsenhower's  urging,  the  basic 
federal  air  pollution  law  was  enacted  In  1966, 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  fol- 
lowed In  1956. 

Second,  we  need  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  and  less  expensive 
pollution  control  devices.  The  same  technol- 
ogy which  caused  our  pollution  problems  can 
correct  them. 

Third,  we  need  to  develop  more  objective 
standards  for  measuring  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. Our  research  efforts  in  this  vital  effort 
must  be  strengthened. 

Fourth,  we  have  to  develop  and  Implement 
effective  and  fair  enforcement  procedures. 
The  widespread  application  of  proven  control 
devices  can  reduce  pollution  sharply,  and  we 
must  improve  our  capability  for  Identifying 
and   fixing  the  responBibllity  for  pollution. 

Fifth,  to  eliminate  expensive  bureaucratic 
confusion,  duplication,  and  red  tape,  we 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
transfer  of  all  related  pKjUutlon  control  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  other  federal 
agencies  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.  We  need  to  match  ad- 
vances In  technology  with  advances  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Sixth,  the  federal  government  must  set  the 
example  by  eliminating,  as  soon  as  possible, 
all  pollution  from  federal  facilities.  The  fed- 
eral government  must  practice  what  it 
advocates. 

The  expression  of  a  policy  may  be  stipu- 
lated in  specifics,  as  illustrated  above,  or  It 
may  take  the  form,  in  concept,  of  a  rallying 
cry.  President  Johnson,  In  his  March  9,  1966, 
message  to  the  Congress,  stressed  the  com- 
monaUty  of  challenge  and  responsibility: 

The  problems  of  crime  bring  us  together. 
Even  as  we  )oin  In  common  action,  we  know 
there  can  be  no  instant  victory.  Ancient 
evUs  do  not  yield  to  easy  conquest.  We  can- 
not limit  our  efforts  to  enemies  we  can  see. 
We  must,  with  equal  resolve,  seek  out  new 
knowledge,  new  techniques,  and  new  under- 
standing. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  bow  can  a 
practical  national  policy  be  forged  out  of  an 
abstract  comprehension  of  a  given  problem? 
What  mechanism  will  help  us  achieve  that 
degree  of  understanding  which  will  allow  the 
creation  of  a  national  policy?  In  the  area  of 
crime,  tbe  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
was  formed.  The  report  of  that  oommlaelon 
led  to  further  action  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

The  Importance  of  understanding  tbe 
many  ramlflcatlona  of  the  national  policy  on 
housing  wae  seen  by  Senator  Percy  and  How- 
ard B.  Moskof  wtao  had  served  as  the  Bxeou- 
tive  Director  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Urban  Housing.  It  was  noted  that  tbe 
committee's  assignment — a  reflection  ot  a 
policy -In-being  and  a  policy  yet  to  reaob 
inecptloa — waa  to: 


. .  .  harness  tbe  productive  power  at  Anter- 
lea — wfaleb  has  proved  it  can  master  ^>ace 
and  create  unmatched  abundance  in  the 
marketplaoe-^Xo  the  most  pressing  unful- 
filled need  of  our  society.  That  need  U  to 
provide  the  basic  necessities  of  a  decent 
borne  and  healthy  surroundui^  for  every 
American  family  now  Imprisoned  in  the 
squalor  of  the  alums. 

It  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  within 
our  democracy  a  favorite  way  of  coping  with 
a  problem  is  to  organlae  a  comnuttee  or  a 
council  or  a  task  force  and  "have  a  go  at  It." 
Considering  tbe  multitudinous  aspects  of 
urban  planning  and  growth,  and  tbe  numer- 
ous organisations  already  active  in  tbe  field. 
U  was  not  surprising  that  a  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  Policy  should  be 
formed.  Represented  on  this  committee  were 
The  National  Association  of  Counties,  The 
NaUonal  League  of  Cities,  Tbe  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  Urban  America 
Inc.  Unquestionably,  the  problems  concomi- 
tant with  urban  growth  transcend  the  com- 
petence of  any  one  Individual  or  single  nrga- 
nlzation.  The  crux  of  this  "ChUiese  puzzle  ' 
Is  described  by  Vice  President  Agnew  In  Thf 
New  City: 

To  those  responsible  for  urban  planning 
and  administration,  the  problems  faced  by 
American  cities  seem  an  unending  chain  of 
crises.  Not  only  are  suggested  solutions  few. 
but  the  general  ability  to  think  through  the 
Intricate  maze  of  political,  technical  and  geo- 
graphic Interrelationships  is  almost  totally 
lacking.  Often  the  most  expert  In  one  prob- 
lem area  find  it  Impossible  to  compen.satr 
for  difficulties  totally  alien  to  their  field  of 
expertise. 

And  so  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
while  some  of  our  dreams  become  policies, 
unfortunately  some  of  our  policies  remain 
dreams.  Our  political  system  has  been  used 
to  formulating  p>olicies  In  response  to  a  given 
Issue  or  priority  crisis.  All  too  seldom,  how- 
ever, has  leaderiEbip  in  government — whether 
at  a  federal,  state,  or  local  level — generated 
an  overall  policy  structure  that  Is  flexible 
enough  to  anticipate  the  major  changes  in- 
herent In  our  present  pattern  of  living. 

AN    AWAKENING  TO    THE  BOLE   OF 
TECHNOLOCT 

While  the  ingenuity  and  production  meth- 
ods of  American  Industry  are  well  known, 
and  often  aeem  llmlUess  In  their  potential, 
the  full  impiact  of  technology  on  society  has 
gained  only  ^oduol  appreciation  in  many 
quarters.  In  particular,  the  role  of  systems 
technology — featuring  operations  research 
techniques,  systems  analysis,  PERT/ PEP  ap- 
plications, and  the  diverse  uses  of  comput- 
ers—is still  unfamiliar  to  a  large  number  of 
senior  management  personnel  In  government 
and  the  private  sector. 

In  tbe  last  few  years.  Congress  has  had  its 
attention  forcibly  focussed  on  the  benefits 
and  Bhortcocnings  of  new  tools  and  tech- 
niques. Committees  in  both  chambers  have 
come  to  grips  with  such  pressing  civil  sec- 
tor problems  as  tran^xirtatlon.  crime,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  urbcui  redevelopment 
housing,  health  services,  and  education.  In- 
dividual members  of  Congress  have  immersed 
themselves  In  studying  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  are  contributing  to  this  seminar 
series  in  the  belief  that  bridges  must  be  built 
between  "the  analytical  cotmnunlty"  and  tbe 
practical  politicians. 

Indicative  of  tbe  Importance  attached  to 
Innovative  methodology  and  devices  as  aids  In 
curing  urban  ills  was  tbe  commissioning  of 
a  special  report  by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on 
LAbor  and  Public  Welfare.  A  series  of  hear- 
ings was  held  from  1966  to  1A67  by  a  special 
subcommittee  on  the  UUllaatloB  of  Scientif- 
ic Manpower,  exploring  tbe  adaptability  of 
aMToepace  tecbnotogy  to  nondefenae  prob- 
lems. Senator  Oaylord  Nelaon  of  Wlsoonsin. 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  then  bad  the 
Science  Policy  Research  DlvlBlon  of  the  Legls- 
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latlTfl  Rftference  Servloe  at  th«  Library  of 
Congreaa  prftfMir*  a  mllactone  atudy  entltlMl 
"Systems  Technology  Applied  to  Social  and 
Community  Problems."  In  preoentlng  tbU 
rei>ort  to  Congress,  Senator  Nelson  Iterated 
his  belief  that: 

The  systems  approach  Is  no  substitute  for 
the  political  commitment  to  devote  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  our  domestic 
crisis.  But  the  systems  approach  already  Is 
of  decisive  help  In  Isolating  solvable  prob- 
lems and  working  out  paths  to  their  solu- 
tion. 

Committee  activity  has  concentrated  in 
two  brottd  areas  The  plarmlng-programmlng- 
budgetlng  activities  which  found  their  gen- 
esis in  Industry  have  been  adopted  and  re- 
fined within  the  federal  framework.  The 
second  Involved  looking  at  discrete  problem- 
centered  developmental  activities,  which  in 
many  cases  would  cut  across  governmental 
lines  and  Include  private  sector  elements. 
The  quartet  of  subjects  selected  for  exposi- 
tion in  this  congresalonal  seminar  series  has 
been  explored  fully — but  doubtless  will  re- 
ceive future  attention — through  the  media 
of  hearings,  seminars,  and  coUoqula. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  which 
would  allow  the  nation  to  identify,  organize, 
and  apply  systems  technology  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  our  society.  One  legislative 
approach,  conceived  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Representative  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts,  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management,  charged  with  providing: 

...  a  study  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  systems  analysis  and  management  tech- 
niques in  dealing  with  problems  relating  to 
unemployment,  public  welfare,  education, 
and  similar  problems. 

Taking  a  different  tack  (but  one  which  Its 
author  later  deemed  to  be  complementary 
to  the  Scott-Morse  bill )  was  Senator  Nel- 
son's Scientific  Manpower  Utilization  Act, 
which  stressed  ".  .  .  the  utilization  of  the 
scientific  engineering,  and  technical  re- 
sources of  the  nation"  and  provided  for 
grants  to  the  states  or  entering  Into  agree- 
ments with  universities  and  other  Institu- 
tions, to  determine  how  systems  tools  and 
techniques  should  be  used. 

The  range  of  applications  for  the  'models" 
of  the  operations  research  specialist,  or  the 
man-machine  communications  techniques  of 
the  computer  technologist.  Is  virtually  infi- 
nite. The  orientation  and  education  of  con- 
gressmen, executive  branch  decision  makers, 
and  their  nongovernmental  counterparts 
often  Is  a  barely  discernible  process,  but  It  Is 
ongoing.  Members  of  Congress  are  concerned 
with  the  regular  publishing  of  a  machine- 
stored  listing  of  federal  assistance  programs: 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  and  sys- 
tems procedures  to  Improve  administration 
of  the  courts,  through  action  instigated  by 
the  Pederal  Judicial  Center,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  an  "Intergovernmental  information 
systeir  "  to  service  states  and  localities.  Rep- 
resentative Daddarlo's  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  sug- 
gested In  Its  report: 

To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  should  be  established  within  the 
federal  government.  This  approach  should  be 
used  along  with  the  "planning,  programming, 
budgeting"  technique  to  organize  both  near 
and  long-term  federal  research  and  opera- 
tional efforts  In  pollution  abatement. 

Congress  has  begun  to  perceive,  and  It  now 
must  alert  the  populace  to  its  perception  and 
concern.  Only  through  a  forceful,  sustained 
program  of  public  enlightenment  can  the 
federal  governnient  derive  the  support  It 
must  have  to  overcome  these  all -encompass - 
sing  crises. 

A  PXalOD  or  ADJUSTMENT 

Out  of  the  sessions  of  this  novel  forum, 
where    legislators    and    technologlsla    con- 
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fronted  each  other's  raiMm  d'etre  and  the 
Inescapable  need  for  greatvr  mutual  efTort, 
several  realizations  have  em«rged : 

The  esoteric  viewpoints  and  Jargon  of  the 
lawmaker  and  the  systems  analyst  (or  what- 
ever title  he  professes)  can  be  overcome  and 
commvmlcMtlon  can  be  established. 

The  horizons  of  the  hardened,  and  often 
defense-oriented,  operations  research  analyst 
can  and  must  be  expanded  to  include  social 
and  community  problems. 

The  doubts,  and  in  many  cases  the  cyni- 
cism based  on  experience  of  the  congrressman 
regarding  "new  ways."  are  not  Intractable. 
Indeed,  he  would  wish  to  see  great  expecta- 
tions fulfilled. 

Por  the  most  part,  the  mechanisnu  for  ap- 
plying systems  tools  and  techniques  to  our 
domestic  problems  have  not  been  developed 
adequately.  Experimentation  and  evaluation 
must  take  place.  Government  support  of 
these  activities  is  a  Hne  qua  non. 

The  responsibility  for  shaping  the  futtire 
must  be  shared  by  all  elements  In  our  society. 
Showing  thoae  groups  and  individuals  how  to 
contribute  Is  the  lot  of  Congress  and  its 
advisers  from  all  walks  of  life. 

We  live  In  troubled  times,  and  yet  our  rec- 
ord of  inadequacy,  tardiness,  and  Incompre- 
hension Is  not  one  to  be  ashamed  of.  People 
must  adjust  to  change,  and  as  they  do,  their 
institutions,  laws,  and  mores  will  adapt  to  the 
new  conditions.  John  Steinbeck,  writing  In 
America  and  Americana,  spoke  of  the  wonders 
of  this  land^-of  labor-saving  machines,  bet- 
ter preventive  medicines,  and  new  leisure — 
but  cautioned  about  the  calamity  which  had 
accompanied  these  good  things: 

We  have  the  things  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  develop  a  way  of  thinking  about 
them.  We  struggle  with  our  lives  in  the  pres- 
ent and  our  practices  In  the  long  and  well- 
learned  past.  We  have  had  a  million  years  to 
get  used  to  the  Idea  of  fire  and  only  twenty  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  productive-destruc- 
tive tidal  wave  of  atomic  fission.  We  have 
more  food  than  we  can  use  and  no  way  to 
distribute  it.  Our  babies  live  and  we  have  no 
work  for  their  hands.  We  retire  men  and 
women  at  the  age  of  their  best  service  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  need  their  Jobs 
for  younger  people  ...  To  repeat,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  learn  inside  ourselves  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  us. 

As  we  possess  a  greater  capacity  to  ac- 
complish miracles  of  production,  communi- 
cation, and  construction,  the  need  for  in- 
trospection, cognition,  and  perseverance  In 
the  face  of  adversity  becomes  undeniably  ap- 
parent. These  qualities  exist  in  Americans. 
At  no  time  In  history  will  they  be  more  criti- 
cal to  the  survival  of  man. 

Coping  with  the  human  problems  of  this 
nation,  and  the  world,  causes  us  to  forge  an 
urban  control  policy  that  will — and  must! — 
be  effective.  We  must  barken  to  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  when  he  sounded  the  clarion 
call  for  united,  responsive  action: 

If  our  cities  are  to  be  liveable  for  the  next 
generation,  we  can  delay  no  longer  In  launch- 
ing new  approaches  to  the  problems  that  be- 
set them,  and  to  the  tensions  that  tear  them 
apart. 

We  have  not  seen  the  rebirth  of  a  single 
major  city.  But  we  have  seen  proof  of  the 
falUire  of  the  old  ways.  These  old  ways  are 
still  the  conditioned  reflex  of  those  whose 
policy  approaches  are  rooted  in  the  1030's — 
the  old  ways  of  massive  spending  piled  on 
massive  spending,  and  of  looking  to  Wash- 
ington to  solve  the  problems  of  every  lo- 
cality. In  the  ruins  of  Detroit  and  Watts  and 
Newark  lie  the  ruins  of  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  outlived  Its  origin  and  no 
longer  speaks  to  Its  time. 

With  this  concept  firmly  in  mind,  and 
guided  by  the  ideas  and  actions  of  congres- 
sional leaders  such  as  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  volume,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  experience  a  renaissance 
of  physical  well-being,  spirit,  and  hope. 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Hugo  Lafayette  Black,  which  followed 
almost  iimnediately  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  may  in  time  come  to  be  considered 
as  the  end  of  an  era.  It  was  34  years  ago, 
on  August  17,  1937.  that  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  confirmed  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land. 

His  appointment  was  the  first  of  nine 
made  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  dur- 
ing his  last  8  years  in  the  White  House, 
one  of  them  being  the  elevation  of  an 
Associate  Justice  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice.  Roosevelt  had  been  frustrated 
in  his  attempt  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Court  so  as  to  provide  a  majority  that 
would  uphold  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  passed  by  a  Congress  in  which  his 
party  enjoyed  overwhelming  majorities. 
Several  major  New  Deal  laws  had  been 
voided  by  the  Justices  whom  his  prede- 
cessors had  appointed. 

Some  of  the  men  appointed  by  Roose- 
velt and  his  successors  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  passing  on  the  constitu- 
tionality or  imconstitutionallty  of  laws, 
but  arrogated  unto  themselves  the  right 
to  make  laws  on  their  own.  Instead  of 
considering  whether  a  law  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution  as  written  and 
proceeding  accordingly,  they  considered 
whether  it  harmonized  with  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  ought  to  have  been  written. 

Now  that  President  Nixon  has  the  op- 
portunity to  make  two  more  appoint- 
ments for  a  total  of  four,  we  hear  sugges- 
tions that  he  should  not  make  appoint- 
ments consistent  with  his  own  political 
philosophy,  which  holds  that  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  a  strict 
constructionist.  These  suggestions  ought 
to  be  rejected  outrightly. 

Prom  1937,  when  Senator  Black  was 
named  to  the  Court,  until  the  present 
time.  Democratic  Presidents  have  made 
17  appointments  and  their  appointees 
have  served  a  total  of  207  years.  Repub- 
lican Presidents  have  made  seven  ap- 
pointments and  their  appointees  have 
served  a  total  of  68  years,  only  a  third  as 
long  as  the  Democratic  appointees.  A  lit- 
tle balancing  of  the  scales  would  be  good 
for  the  country, 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  be  pleased 
if  the  President  names  two  strict  con- 
structionists. When  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress  become  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, the  question  before  the  court  should 
not  be:  "Is  this  law  conservative  or  lib- 
eral?", but:  "Is  this  law  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional?"  The  question  should 
not  be:  "Is  this  law  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  as  the  Constitution 
ought  to  read?",  but  "Is  this  law  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  as  it  does 
read?" 

Hugo  Lafayette  Black's  career  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  American 
success  story.  Bom  in  poverty  and  ap- 
parently doomed  to  a  life  of  obscurity 
and  unrewarding  toil,  he  nevertheless 
achieved  a  position  of  eminence. 
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I  most  emphatlcaJly  disagreed  with 
many  of  his  decisions  dealing  with  con- 
stitutional questions.  Perhaps  some  of  his 
opinions  in  that  field  were  meritorious, 
and  he  may  have  functioned  as  a  balance 
wheel  on  a  court  that  for  years  seemed  to 
lack  more  than  a  minimum  of  judicial 
restraint.  If  he  kept  his  brethren  from 
straying  too  far  from  judicial  respon- 
sibility, may  it  be  remembered  to  his 
credit. 


CALENDAR    OP   THE   SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION.      OCTOBER      1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    rKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CAUkBNDAB  or  THE  SMrrKSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

OCTOBTK    1971 

SMITHSONIAN    POST    OmCS   OPENS 

An  origliial  general  store-post  cffioe.  mon 
than  a  century  old,  has  been  reconstructed 
as  a  working  exhibit  in  the  NaUonal  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology.  It  wUl  be 
staffed  by  Postal  Service  personnel  in  pe- 
riod costume  and  wUl  provide  card  and  letter 
maU  servloe  for  the  public  as  well  as  phila- 
telic services  for  collectors.  The  post  office 
will  have  its  own  postmark,  reading  "The 
National  Muaevun  of  History  and  Technology, 
SmltbKinlan  Station." 

The  building,  constructed  during  the  early 
ISflO's.  housed  the  Headvllle,  W.  Va.  poet 
office  and  had  ramaioed  unaltered  In  struc- 
ture. Inside  and  out,  from  Its  earliest  days. 
The  original  counters,  shelving,  floor,  win- 
dows, walls  and  ceilings  were  intact,  as  wen 
as  the  shutters  which  had  inscriptions  writ- 
ten by  the  ClvU  War  soldiers  who  were  sta- 
tioned In  or  passed  throxigh  the  area.  After 
the  postal  activities  were  moved  in  1914. 
the  building  continued  to  serve  as  the  gen- 
eral store  for  several  years.  It  was  eventual- 
ly closed  with  the  non-perishable  stock  still 
on  the  shelves  and  as  a  result  the  Smith- 
sonian exhibit  Includes  high  button  shoes, 
tins  of  spices,  patent  medicines,  slate  pencils 
and  poultry  lice  medicine. 

The  exhibit  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
part  the  postal  service  played  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States.  Hls- 
torloally,  the  most  representative  American 
post  oflioe  has  been  the  country  store-poet 
office. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Ifusetim,  240S 
King  Avenue.  6.E. : 

Science:  !€•»'*  Greatest  Adventure.  Black 
scientists  are  honored  with  this  exhibit, 
which  covers  achievements  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  and  projects  future  roles. 
Through  Nov.  7. 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  ©00  Jefferson 
Drive,  8.W.  (Air  and  Space  Mnseum)  : 

Apollo  11  Artifacts.  Command  module  Co- 
lumbia, lunar  module,  space  suits  and  many 
working  tools  and  support  material  used  in 
actual  flight  or  in  training.  Also  Included  are 
replicas  of  flag  and  plaques  left  on  the  moon 
by  ApoUo  11,  13  and  14  crews.  On  display 
Indefinitely. 

Freer  Oallery  of  Art,  Uth  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W.: 

The  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Memorial 
Exhibition.  Chinese  aiKl  Japwaeae  objects  in- 
cluding bronaea,  archale  jadea,  stone  acolp- 
ture,  paintings  and  ceramics.  On  display 
Indefinitely. 
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Museum  of  Hiatofy  and  Technology,  14th 
and  OonsUtuUon  Ave.,  N.W.: 

Thomas  Naat.  Self-portrait  of  poUtlcal  car- 
toonist Nast,  with  several  of  bis  cartoooa. 
Hall  of  Historic  Americans.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 

Museum  oX  Natural  Histoiry,  lOlb  and  Oon- 
sUtuUon Ave.,  N.W.: 

Spiders.  Photographs  of  spiders  by  Aon 
Moreton,  live  specimens  and  collected  webs. 
Closing  indefinite. 

A  Korean  Village:  Its  Changing  Culture. 
The  rapidly  changing  lifestyle  of  the  Korean 
people  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  old  and 
contemporary  objects.  Closing  indefinite. 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  8th  and 
O  Streets,  N.W. : 

Boris  Anisfeldt;  Twenty  Years  of  Design  for 
the  Theater.  Retrospective  including  water- 
colors,  drawings,  set  and  costume  designs  by 
Aulsfeldt,  best  known  for  his  ballet  and 
opera  designs.  Through  November  7. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  8th  and  F 
Streets,  N.W. : 

Portraits  of  the  American  Stage:  1771- 
1971.  Portraits  in  various  media  of  personali- 
ities  that  have  figured  in  the  history  of  the 
performing  arts  in  the  United  States.  Also 
historic  costumes,  and  other  memorabUia. 
Through  October  31. 

MODBS 

Smithsonian  museums  are  open  seven  days 
a  week  from  10  ajn.-5:30  p.m.  In  the  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology,  a  cafeteria  is 
open  11  a.m.-5  p  Jn.;  and  a  snack  bar,  10  aon.- 
2  p.m. 

National  Zoo  buildings  are  open  weekdays  B 
a.m. -4:30  p.m.;  weekends,  9  a.m.-e  p.m.  Be- 
ginning October  25,  weekend  hours  will  be 

9  a.m.-4:80  p.m. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum  is  open 

10  a  m.-6  p.m.  weekdays;  1-6  p.m.  weekends. 

■AOIO   SMITHSOIflAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversaUon  growing  out  of  the  InsU- 
tutlon's  many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGM8-AM  (670)  arul  FM  (108.6) 
from  »-0:30  pjn.  The  program  schedule  for 
October: 

8Td — The  Gagliano  Trio.  A  Smithsonian 
concert  featuring  the  Trio  in  C  Minor  by  Bee- 
thoven, performed  by  Jacqueline  Anderson, 
violin;  Lane  Anderson,  cello;  and  Helen  Hol- 
lls,  piano. 

lOth— A  Visit  uHth  the  Spider  Lady.  Mrs. 
Ann  Moreton  tells  how  you  can  learn  to  love 
spiders;  What  Does  a  Microlepidopterist  Do? 
an  Interview  with  Dr.  Gates  Clarice,  Senior 
Entomologist  at  the  National  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

17th — Street.  Blues  and  Gospel  Music  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Experts  from  a  concert  pre- 
sented at  the  Smithsonian. 

a4th — you  ar^d  Tour  Teeth,  with  Dr.  Luclle 
St.  Hoyme.  Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology; 
The  Center  for  Short-Lived  Phenomena,  ex- 
plained by  Robert  Citron,  Director. 

31st — Con  They  Survivef,  a  report  on  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife  and  the  efforts 
being  made  to  protect  them. 

The  program  is  also  heard  In  the  Washing- 
ton area  on  WAMU-FM  (88.5)  Tuesdays  at 
1 :30  p.m.;  WETA-FM  (90.9) .  Mondays  at  9:30 
p.m  :  and  In  New  York  City  on  WNYC-AM 
Sundays  at  10  p.m.,  and  FM  Mondays  at 
9  p.m. 

Tom  Sawyer,  an  original  production  de- 
signed, constructed  and  performed  by  Allan 
Stevens  and  Company,  which  has  created  15 
new  puppets  and  a  multi-media  setting  for 
this  adaptation  of  the  Mark  Twain  classic. 
The  show  is  presented  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Division  of  Performing  Arts  as 
the  first  In  a  series  written  specificaUy  for 
the  Smithsonian  which  will  be  representa- 
tive of  different  facets  of  Americana.  Perform- 
ances are  at  10:80  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday through  Friday;  10:30  a.m.,  12:30  tmd 
2:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays  In- 
cluding Oct.  11  and  Oct.  28  in  the  History  and 
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Technology  Building  auditorium.  Admission 
$1  children;  91.50  adiUts;  76  cents  group  rate 
per  person  for  20  or  more.  Por  advance  sales 
call  381-5395.    . 

Mailing  list  requests  and  changes  ot  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Cal- 
endar, 107  Smlthf-onlan  Institution  Bldg  , 
Washington.  DC.  20560.  When  applicable, 
please  Include  old  calendar  label. 

MUSEUM    TOURS 

Tours  for  schojl  or  adtUt  groups  may  be  ia- 
raiiged  lor  the  following  museums: 

Freer  Oallery  of  An — 381-5344. 

Naliona.  Portrait  Gallery — 381-6347. 

NAtlonaa  Collection  of  Pine  Arts — 381-630i 

National  Zoological  Park— 333-9322. 

Weekend  tours  and  school  tours  for  other 
museums  are  scheduled  to  begin  mid-Octo- 
ber. Reservations  are  currently  fcielng  ac- 
L^picd.  Call  381-8471;  6804. 

FOBEION  STUDT  TOOBS 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resi- 
dent Associates.  All  1971  tours  are  full.  Pot 
further  details  on  1972  tours,  listed  below. 
write  to  Miss  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Im>tltu- 
Uon,  Washington,  DC.  20660. 

Mexico  and  Guatemaia:  Jan.  S-23.  A  visit 
to  the  historic  sites  including  Tucatan. 
Oaxaoa,  Mexico  City.  TUcal,  Antigua. 

St.  Croix  and  Puerto  Rico:  Feb.  1-14  A 
study  of  early  Danish  and  Spanish  architec- 
tural heritages. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Late  March - 
AprU.  Via  Fiji  and  retvim  via  Tahiti,  with 
visits  to  Canberra,  the  Australian  Outback, 
and  Christchurch. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-Paris-Dulles.  May 
29-June  19.  Air  F'rance  Excursion.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  15-July  8. 
Classical  tour  of  Greek  archeologlcal  sites 
plus  Yugoslavia's  Adriatic  Coast  and  Inland 
sites.  Romanian  churches  and  other  areas 
may  be  included. 

No-Tour  Tour:  New  York-Frankfurt-New 
York.  July  3-24.  Qantas  Excursion.  Memliers 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  la-Aug.  2.  An 
archeologlcal,  architectural  and  literary  ad- 
venture. Directed  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hill  MlUer. 
author  of  Realms  of  Arthur. 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11 -Oct.  9, 
traversing  Burgundy,  southwestern  France 
and  northern  Spain,  the  route  of  the  medieval 
pilgrims  to  Santiago  de  Camportela. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-London-Dulles 
Sept.  11-Oct.  2,  BOAC  Excursion.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  In 
the  British  Isles. 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  7-Nov.  5. 
Overnight  stops  en  route  in  London  and 
Paris;  motoring  through  the  provinces  of 
Pakistan;  tour  will  be  Joined  by  local  schol- 
ars at  the  sites. 

OCTOBER  AT  THE  SMTTHSONIAN 

October  1 

Folk  Sampler:  Sampling  of  music  from  the 
diverse  talents  of  members  of  the  I''olkiore 
Society  of  Greater  Washington,  8:30  p.m.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  audito- 
rium. Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Perform- 
ing Arts  and  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington.  91  FSOW  members;  92  non- 
members.  Tot  reservations  call  381--5395. 

October  2 

Bach  Concert:  Concentus  Muaicus  Vienna 
8:30  p.m..  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. Tickets  94;  for  information  call  381- 
6157.  Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musical 
Instruments  and  the  Smithsonian  Associates. 

October  3 
Workabop:    With  the   Ooneentut   Musicus 
Vienna,  8  p.m..  Ball  of  Htiaioal  Instruments, 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  Free;  for 
Information  call  381-5010. 
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October  4 


Itallftn  Baroque  Concert:  Concenttis  MtiM- 
CU3  Vienna,  8:30  p.m.,  Natural  History  Build- 
ing auditorium.  Tickets  »4.  for  Information 
call  381-6167. 

October  8  i 

Free  Pllm  Theatre:  Einstein  and  Fermi— 
biographical  Alms.  Einstein's  friends  tell  of 
hl8  lonellneas  and  Isolation  and  of  his  con- 
tribution to  "a  new  Universe";  Perml's  life 
Is  traced  from  childhood  In  Italy  to  his  con- 
tribution In  the  first  controlled  nuclear  reac- 
tion, 12:10  and  1:10  p.m..  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium. 

Exhibition:  Lee  Gatch  (1902-1968).  Thirty 
of  Oatch's  works  from  stylized  abstraction  to 
collages  of  stone,  canvas,  and  paint.  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  through  November 
29. 

October  7 

Free  Pllm  Theatre:  Einstein  and  Fermi— 
biographical  films.  Repeat.  See  October  e  for 
details. 

The  Graphic  Art  of  Felix  Vallotton.  Wood- 
cuts and  other  graphics  by  this  Swiss  artist, 
who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  wood» 
cut  as  an  artistic  expression.  Organized  by 
the  Smithsonian  Traveling  Exhibition  Serv- 
ice with  the  cooperation  of  Maxlme  Vallot- 
ton: sponsored  by  the  Ambassador  of  Swit- 
zerland. University  of  Maryland  Art  Oallery, 
through  Oct.  17. 

October  8  | 

Polk  Concert:  Country  Music  and  Old  Time 
Fiddling,  8:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts  and 
the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater  Washington. 
P80W  members.  Free;  non-members.  $1.  For 
reservations  call  381-5395. 

The  Proposition:  A  completely  Improvised 
Show — people,  places,  situations,  music  and 
lyrics  are  created  spontaneously  by  the  actors 
and  musicians,  built  on  audience  sugges- 
tions, phrases,  psychological  problems,  polit- 
ical issues  or  public  personalities.  No  two 
shows  are  alike.  Sponsored  by  the  Division  ctf 
Performing  Arts  and  the  Smithsonian  Asr- 
soclates,  8:30  p.m..  Natural  History  Building 
auditorium.  Tickets:  $5  general  public;  $4 
Resident  Associates.  For  reservations  call 
381-6398. 

October  9 

The  proposition:  Repeat.  See  October  8 
for  details. 

The  Proposition  Circus:  An  improvised  re- 
view for  children  using  music,  games  and 
stories  to  Interpret  their  suggestion.  1:30 
and  3:30  p.m.,  Natural  History  Bulldlqg 
auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Performing  Arts  and  the  Smithsonian  Associ- 
ates. General  public:  92  children,  93  adults 
with  children;  Resident  Associates:  9150 
children,  92.60  adults  with  children.  For  res- 
ervations call  381-5395.  x 

October   11  • 

Lecture  Film:  Wildlife  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Africa,  by  Dr.  Donald  H.  Messer- 
smlth,  professor  of  entomology.  University 
of  Maryland.  The  program  is  based  on  tours 
of  Africa  during  which  Dr.  Messersmitb 
photographed  wildlife  and  collected  exottc 
specimens  of  Insects,  some  of  which  will 
also  be  on  display.  Sponsored  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Society.  5:15  and  8:30  p.m.. 
Natural   History  Building  auditorium.   Free. 

October  12 
Lecture:  Shiba  Kokan,  an  Uncommon 
Man,  by  Professor  Calvin  French,  University 
of  Michigan.  Dr.  French  discusses  the  activi- 
ties of  Shiba  Kokan,  an  18th  century  Jap- 
anese artist  and  colorful  forerunner  of 
modem  Japan.  First  In  ^he  19th  annual  series 
illustrated  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Frew 
Gallery  of  Art.  8:30  p.m..  Freer  Gallery. 
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October  13 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Imaget  Medieval.  Min- 
iature paintings  and  lUtunlnated  manu- 
scripts of  the  14tb  and  I6th  centuries  and 
musical  background  of  original  medieval 
melodies  refiect  life  In  the  Middle  Ages;  Vi- 
valdi's Venice.  The  beauty  and  poetry  of 
Venice  portrayed  through  the  photography 
of  Carlo  Baragnoli,  accompanied  by  Vivaldi 
concertl.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m..  Natural  His- 
tory Building  auditorium. 

Informal  Concert:  Music  from  Woodlawn. 
Works  by  J.  C.  Bach  and  Haydn,  performed  by 
Jean  Hakes,  soprano;  Robert  Sheldon,  flute 
and  John  Fesperman,  harpsichord  and  piano. 
1:30  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instxumeuls.  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building.  Free. 
October  14 

Creative  Screen:  Permii (ations  -Compu- 
ter/graphics create  a  diversity  of  abstract 
graphic  forms;  Printmaking :  Four  Artists, 
Four  Media — Techniques  In  slllutcreen.  wood- 
cut, lithograph  and  Intaglio  are  demonstrat- 
ed. Continuous  half-hour  showings  11  am 
to  2  p.m.  The  Look  of  a  Lithographer — Tech- 
niques u.<>ed  by  well-known  artists  and  print- 
ers. One  showing  2:30  p.m..  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts.  Free. 

FVee  Pllm  Theatre:  Images  Medieval:  Vi- 
valdi's Venice  Repeat.  See  October  13  for 
details. 

October  15 

Pllm:  Canny — The  Life  of  a  Wild  Coyote. 
Gerald  L.  Coward's  photography.  In  the 
Puente  Hills  of  California,  offers  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  coyote 
behavior.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association.  8  p.m..  Na- 
tural   History   Building  auditorium.   Free. 

October  16 
Printmaking  Day:  Demonstrations  of  silk- 
screen,  woodcut,  etching  and  lithography  by 
John  C.  Sirica,  NCFA  artlst-in-residence.  and 
other  local  prlntmakers.  NCFA  Education 
Department's  Print  Workshop.  Tours  of  NCFA 
print  collection,  print  study  room  and  work- 
shop begin  In  the  Granite  Oallery.  11  am. 
to  3  p.m..  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
Free. 

Creative  Screen:  Permutation.'!;  Print- 
making:  Four  Artists,  Four  Media:  The  Look 
of  a  Lithographer  Repeat  See  October  14 
for  details. 

October  18 

Botany  Seminar.  Ethnobotany  of  the  Cuna 
Indian:!  in  Panama,  by  Dr.  J.  A  Duke.  ARS- 
USDA.  6  p.m..  Natural  History  Building 
Room  WW531.  Free. 

October  19 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Design.i  on  the  Post- 
age Stamp,  by  Stuart  Rone,  Design  Direc- 
tor of  the  British  Postal  Service.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Associates  and  the 
Division  of  Postal  History.  8:30  p.m.  HLstory 
and  Technology  Building  auditorium  Free 
October  20 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Fra  AngeHro  at  San 
Marco.  The  convent  in  Florence  where  the 
artist  lived  and  painted  Is  shown  now  as  the 
Fra  Angelico  Museum;  Michelangelo:  The 
Medici  Chapel.  Analysis  of  the  gigantic 
marble  figures  by  Michelangelo  In  the  New 
Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo;  Florentine  Work- 
shop of  the  Pietre  Dure.  The  process  of  tlie 
workshop,  active  1558  to  the  present,  in 
creating  objects  of  marble  and  seml-preclous 
stones.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m..  Natural  HLstory 
Building  auditorium. 

October  21 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Fra  Angelico  at  San 
Marco:  Michelangelo:  The  Medici  Chapel; 
Florentine  Workshop  of  the  Pietre  Dure. 
Repeat.  See  October  20. 
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Octoher  27 

Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  A  hilarious  but  pointed 
ecology  lesson;  Teamwork  on  the  Potomac 
A  source  of  comprehensive  new  ideas  in  con- 
servation with  visits  to  several  river-bank 
plants.  12:10  and  1:10  p  m.  Natural  History 
Building  auditorium. 

Informal  Concert:  Howard  Bass,  lute  and 
guitar.  Works  of  Dowland.  Byrd,  Man6n  and 
Ponc6.  1:30  p.m  ,  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, History  and  Technology  Building 
Free. 

October  28 

Creative  Screen:  A  trip  to  the  Moon 
(iy02).  Produced  by  French  pioneer  film- 
maier  George  M61les,  this  was  the  first  film 
to  portray  a  possible  voyage  of  a  manned 
rocket;  Echoes.  A  Voyage  to  tlic  Moon  {1970\ 
National  Geographic  film  by  John  I«very 
vising  still  photos  to  convey  the  sensation  of 
motion  and  weightlessness  in  space.  Con- 
tinuous half-hour  showings  from  11  a.m 
last  showing  at  2  30  p.m  National  Collection 
of  Flue  Arts. 

Free  Pllm  Theatre:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Great  Lakes:  Teamwork  on  the  Potomac 
RppcHt   See  Oct  27. 

October  30 

Lecture:  Lee  Gotch  and  His  Contem- 
poraries: Abstract  Expressionism  in  the  40'.'< 
Dr  Ben  Summerford,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Pine  Arts.  American  University.  3  p  m  . 
Lecture  Hall.  National  Oollectlon  of  Pine 
Arts.  Free. 

Creative  Screen:  A  Trip  to  the  Moon 
( 1902) ;  Echoes,  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon  ( 1970) . 
Repeat.  See  October  28  for  details. 

Dlal-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737-8856  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

OEMONSraATIONS 

Mu.<ieum  of  History  and  Technology 

Musical  Instruments,  from  the  Smithso- 
nian's collection.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 3  p.m.,  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments. 
3rd  floor. 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  1:30  p.m.. 
2nd   floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday,  10:30 
a.m. -12:30  p.m.;  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
10:30  a.m. -12:30  pjn.  and  1:30-3:30  p.m. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Editor;  LUas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  in  the  November  Calendar:  October  5. 

tub:  film  theathe 
A  potpourri  of  Alms  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Smithsonian 
A.s.<ioclates.  The  programs  will  be  present- 
ed through  December  In  the  auditorium  of 
the  Natural  History  Building  at  12:10  and 
1 :  10  p.m.  each  Wednesday  and  repeated  the 
following  day.  The  schedule  for  October  Is 
listed  in  this  Calendar. 

CLASSES    AND    WORKSHOP 

(Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates) 

(By    Subscription    Only — Call    381   6157) 

Fall  Classes  begin  October  4  for  adults  and 
children. 

Adults  ( 10  weekly  sessions)  : 

Oct.  4 — De.iign,  Ancient  Peruvian  Art .  Basic 
Photography. 

Oct.      6 — Medical      Technology:      Etching 
Stitchcry  I:  Stitchery  II 

Oct.  6 — French  Cinema  (began  Sept.  16 1 ; 
History  in  American  Art.  Fabric  Construction 
Workshop:  Fabric  Design   I:  Fabric    Design 
II;  Intermediate  Photography. 

Oct.  7 — Anthropology  of  Greater  Washing- 
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ton:  Qemology:  Design  in  Enamel  I:  Design 
in  Enamel  II;  Stitchery  /,  Basic  Photography; 
Advanced  Photography  Workshop. 

Oct.  8 — Basic  Film  Making;  Darkroom 
Workshop. 

Oct.  9 — Ecology:  Teenage  Photography. 

Young  People  (8  weekly  sessions)  : 

Art,  Botany,  Magic  of  Sound,  Mammal  Lab- 
oratory, Architectural  Workshop,  Atoms  and 
Molecules,  Ecology  of  Marine  Life,  Embry- 
ology, Sculptural  Design,  Systematics  of 
Mammals,  Trip  to  the  Moon  (and  Back) . 

Workshops  for  adults  and  young  people. 

Adults: 

Oct.  15 — Leatherwork,  by  John  Carter. 

Oct.  16 — Leatherwork. 

Oct.  29. — Baku,  by  Martin  Amt,  Anthony 
and  Trew  Beruiett. 

Oct.  30 — Baku. 

Young  People: 

Oct.  17 — Printmaking.  by  Harold  Isen. 

Oct.  31— Nonloom  Weaving,  by  Thurld 
Clark. 


U.S.A.   AND  THE   SOVIET   MYTH 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though in  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
much  of  our  attention  has  been  focused 
on  events  and  developments  in  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Western  Europe,  the 
changes  and  frictions  taking  place  in 
Eastern  EXirope.  Including  the  major  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  even  far  greater 
meaning  and  significance  for  our  na- 
tional security  in  the  future.  Lest  we  for- 
get, the  power  center  of  the  dominant 
threat  to  our  Nation  resides  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself.  The  multiple  drives  of  So- 
viet Russian  Imperlo-colonlalism  are 
meeting  with  increasing  resistance  by 
non-Russian  nationalism  within  the  So- 
viet Union,  not  to  speak  of  counterforces 
In  other  areas  of  Eastern  Europe. 

For  an  appreciative  understanding  of 
the  glaring  vulnerabilities  of  Moscow,  the 
current  work  "U.BA.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth"  is,  as  one  commentary  puts  It, 
"highly  recommended."  Authored  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, the  book  provides  background 
insights,  and  perspectives  that  are  not 
generally  found  in  analyses  pertaining  to 
U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  relations.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  reviews  of  this  book,  the 
following  commentaries  in  Freedom's 
Facts,  a  publication  of  the  All-American 
Conference  to  Combat  Communism,  in 
the  selection  of  the  book  by  the  Anti- 
Communist  Book  Club  in  Washington, 
and  in  a  KACE  radio  editorial  in  south- 
em  California  should  be  of  considerable 
Interest  to  concerned  Americans: 
L.S.A.  AND  THE  Soviet  Myth 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  invincible?  Must 
America  give  in  bit  by  bit  until  Communisu 
triumph  all  over  the  world?  Are  the  only 
American  alternatives  capitulation  or  con- 
flict? 

Not  so,  says  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  In  his  exciting  new 
book,  "USA  and  The  Soviet  Myth"  published 
by  Devln-Adulr. 

The  Soviets  are  vulnerable,  says  this  world 
renowned  authority  on  the  Soviet  world. 
Their  greatest  vulnerability  is  the  strong  na- 
tionalist sentiment  of  non-Russians  held  cap- 
tive In  the  Communist  Empire.  This  book 
points  one  practical  way  to  peace  without 
world  war.  Its  highly  recommended. 
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U.S.A.  AND  THE  Soviet  Mtth 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky) 
"In  this  struggle  for  keeps  ...  the  only 
alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-colonlalism  is  disastrous  defeat  for 
ourselves.  The  historical  dynamics  of  our 
time  disallow  any  middle  ground." 

Here,  in  a  penetrating  analysis  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  adversary.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  gives 
expert  data  which  explains  the  dangers  of 
our  current  pKslicy  of  "peaceftil  coexistence" 
with  our  enemy. 

The  author  sho'ws  how  many  American 
leaders  have  Ignored  the  imminent  danger 
to  U.S.  security.  His  chapters  deal  with  such 
Issues  as — 

•■The  Russian  Problem" 
"Seeing  Russia  in  Toto" 
"The  ABCs  on  Russia  and  the  USSR" 
"U.S.  Illusions  on  the  Captive  Nations" 
"The  Russian  Trade  Trap" 
Dr.     Dobrlansky     pointedly     demonstrates 
that    today's   Soviet    government    has   never 
stopped  following  Czarlst  ideas  of  expansion. 
The    Russians    have    thrust    westward    into 
Europe,  eastward  to  the  Pacific  and  south  to 
the    Middle    East,    Africa    and    even    South 
America. 

The  United  States  and  Russia  are  on  a  col- 
lision course  today  t>ecau8e  only  a  powerfiU 
America  Is  capable  of  stopping  the  Kremlin 
conspirators  from  carrying  out  their  designs 
of  world-wide  empire. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  Russian 
urge  for  domination  over  others.  Even  In  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  Duchy  of 
Moscow  (originally  founded  by  invading 
Vikings  from  Scandinavia )  began  conquering 
and  absorbing  neighboring  states. 

Russian  expansion  itself  started  long  ago 
with  attacks  on  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
states.  Today  1  S  of  the  total  area  of  the  globe 
is  under  direct  Russian  control  and  the  Rus- 
sian empire  straddles  the  globe  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  an  association 
of  freedom-loving  p>eoples.  Russia  has  long 
been  a  despotic  dictatorship  dominated  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  Russians  who 
rule  over  Ruthenians,  Ukranlans,  Estonians, 
Latvians,  Georgians,  and  more  than  100  other 
separate  nationalities  which  are  captives  of 
the  Red  Empire. 

Dobrlansky  pays  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  these  Captive  Nations.  He  effectively 
argues  for  freeing  the  Captive  Nations  includ- 
ing The  Ukraine — as  a  key  to  dismantling  the 
Russian  Empire. 

These  peoples  and  lands  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  American  states  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wyoming,  because  they  are  truly 
conquered  nations.  Some  of  these  nations, 
including  The  Ukraine,  regained  a  brief  In- 
dependence following  World  War  I — untU 
they  were  once  again  forcibly  annexed  into 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  makes  an  Ironclad  case  for 
the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia's  empire  building 
and  Imperial  ambitions  are  an  implacable 
foe  of  the  U.S.A.  He  points  out  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  policy  towards  the  So'vlet 
Union  .jased  on  realistic  facts  rather  than 
wishful  State  Department  thinking.  He  fur- 
ther points  out  that  If  America  could  work  for 
the  Independence  of  the  Captive  Nations 
of  the  USSR,  the  Russian  colossus  might 
eventually  be  brought  to  Its  knees.  As  Do- 
brlansky explains,  these  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  USSR  are  of  crucial,  strategic 
Importance  In  the  overall  patterns  of  power 
distribution  In  the  world. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  book.  But  It  Is  one 
that  had  to  be  written.  For  the  first  time,  it 
points  out  why  the  Russians,  no  matter  how 
friendly  they  may  try  to  r.ppei.r  are  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  the  United  States  as  an 
obstacle  on  their  path  to  world  d')minatlon. 
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merous  solutions  have  been  offered,  most  of 
them  unfortunately  along  the  lines  of  com- 
promise, arguments  about  live  and  let 
live  .  .  .as  though  the  Kremlin  wUl  permit 
us  to  do  that  .  .  .  and  so  on.  One  offering 
the  most  commonsense  analysis  and  solution 
to  the  problem  is  Dr.  Lev  E  Dobrlansky.  a 
brilliant  ■writer  and  analyst  who  Is  of  Ukran- 
lan  origin.  Professor  of  Economics  at  George- 
town University.  Director  of  the  Institute  on 
Comparative  Political  and  Economic  Systems 
of  Georgetown,  a  lecturer  before  the  Naval 
War  College  and  other  armed  forces  Institu- 
tions, and  author  of  numerous  articles  and 
books  on  East  Europe  as  well  as  author  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  and 
president  of  the  Ukranian  Congress  Commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  propounds  his  solution  in 
his  newest  book  entitled,  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth.  The  Soviet  myth  he  says  is  the 
common  belief  held  widely  in  this  countrv- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  powerful  nation 
of  Russians.  He  says  we  have  faUed  to  rec- 
ognize the  real  enemy,  which  he  describes  as 
a  Soviet  Russian  •imperlo-colonlalism  "  Dr 
Dobrlansky  points  out  that  the  Kremlin  finds 
It  useful  to  wear  a  mask  of  communism  and 
to  esjKJuse  what  we  label  as  "Marxist  propa- 
ganda "  when  in  actual  fact  they  pursue  the 
path  of  world  empire,  blocked  only  by  the 
powerful  United  States.  To  that  end,  they 
foster  illusions  voiced  by  at  least  two  United 
States  presidents,  tliat  the  VBS.R.  is  a  na- 
tion of  "two  hundred  million  Rtisslans  "  . 
according  to  another  recent  United  States 
president:  "The  common  interest  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
many  .  .  .  and  this  I  say  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  'There  Is  no  American  In- 
teresu  In  conflict  with  the  Soviet  peoples 
anywhere'  ". 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  adds:  "Whoever  wrote  this 
for  the  president  should  have  been  fired. 
Too  much  is  at  sUke  to  tolerate  such  gross 
incompetence." 

There  are  not  two  hundred  million  Rus- 
sians in  the  universe,  much  less  In  Russia. 
Actually  there  are  120  mUlion  non-Russians 
peoples  in  the  U.S.8.R.,  and  most  of  these 
non-Ru-ssians  want  out,  among  them  are  the 
Ukranlans,  the  White  Luthenlans,  the  Geor- 
gians and  other  non-Russian  nations  held 
captive  in  the  Red  Empire.  Dr.  Dobrlansky 
offers  two  solutions:  One.  a  positive  politi- 
cal trade  policy  which  he  calls  "pol-trade." 
in  which  we  offer  to  trade  with  otir  commu- 
nist ■friends"  only  in  exchange  for  politi- 
cal concessions,  and  secondly,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  does  not 
advocate  war  .  .  .  and  never  has  ...  no  sen- 
sible man  would  do  so  In  this  atomic  age. 

Moreover  the  methods  of  encouraging  non- 
Russian  peoples  to  struggle  for  independ- 
ence are  numerous,  and  trade  is  one  of  them. 
Once  the  non-Russians  within  the  Soviet 
Union  achieve  their  Independence,  then  we 
can  discuss  a  European  and  an  Asiatic  Fed- 
eration of  free  nations. 

Dr.  Dobriansky's  book  USA  and  the  So- 
viet Myth  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  this 
subject.  It  should  be  must  reading  for  every 
policymaker  In  Washington. 

Any  responsible  views  opposing  those  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  are  welcome. 


HON.    JAMES   S.    GOLDEN.    SR. 


SPEECH    OF 


KACE  E^ditoriai. 
Here  Is  today's  KACE  editorial.  What  can 
we  do  about  today's  greatest  menace  to  the 
United    States   .  the    Soviet    Union.    Nu- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  Kentucky  lost  a 
fine  leader  with  the  passing  of  the  late 
Honorable  James  S.  Golden.  Sr.,  who 
represented  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  here  for  6  years.  Jim 
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Golden  left  a  distinguished  law  career  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  service  here  was  an  extension  of  that 
outstanding  record.  He  worked  hard  for 
rural  development  and  compiled  an  out- 
standing record.  He  was  a  congenial  man 
of  integrity  and  honor — a  true  gentle- 
man. These  attributions  earned  him 
many  friends  here  in  the  House.  I  join  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
ones. 


MEADOWLANDS  SPORTS 
COMPLEX 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NIW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  from  the  congressional 
district  where  a  proposed  Meadowlands 
sports  complex  is  to  be  located,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  register  the  strong  opposition 
to  this  project  reflected  by  many  of  my 
constituents.  Plans  call  for  vast  con- 
struction. Including  a  football  stadium, 
a  racetrack,  a  baseball  perk,  and  an  in- 
door collsevmi.  The  New  Jersey  Sports 
and  Exposition  Authority,  circumvent- 
ing the  State  constitution  through  the 
enabling  legislation,  is  currently  under- 
going Judicial  review.  It  deleted  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  a  referen- 
dum be  held  on  the  racetrack.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  will  not 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  voice  their 
reactions  to  the  plans.  Second,  my  con- 
stituents reflect  a  serious  concern  about 
the  environmental  impact  o2  this  pro- 
posal which  wUl  add  additional  problems 
to  this  densely  populated  area. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  Sports 
and  Exposition  Authority,  created  last 
May  10,  would  build  the  complex.  Issu- 
ing bonds  to  defray  the  construction 
costs.  Betting  taxes  from  the  racetrack 
would  pay  the  bondholders.  However, 
the  New  Jersey  constitution  prohibits 
the  use  of  tax  revenues  to  support  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Were  this  to  be  per- 
mitted, the  State  has  little  to  gain  from 
this  qtiestionable  venture:  Although  the 
Statae  usually  earns  a  9-percent  return 
from  racetrack  revenue,  it  will  only  get 
one-half  of  1  percent  from  the  Meadow- 
lands  track  because  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  will  be  used  to  pay  bondholders. 
In  addition,  property  taxpayers  will  suf- 
fer, as  many  potentially  lucrative  tax 
ratables  will  be  preempted. 

In  my  view,  two  articles  by  Alex 
Michellnl,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Dally  News  on  September  28  and 
29.  effectively  describe  the  issues  raised 
by  the  sports  complex.  The  articles,  en- 
titled "The  Giant  Game  Plan  for  the 
Meadowlands"  and  "Meadows  Project  is 
a  Gamble  on  a  Racetrack,"  appear  below : 
Thb  Giant  Gamx  Plan  for  thi  Meadowlands 
(By  Alex  Michellnl) 
The  furore  over  the  future  of  the  Yankees— 
and  Tanke*  Stadium — has  swung  public  at- 
tentloa  away  from  what  trlg;gered  the  deb«t« 
In  the  first  place:  the  decision  by  the  foot- 
ball Glanta  to  move  to  a  promised  sport* 
complex  in  the  New  Jersey  Meadowlands.  This 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

week,  however,  the  ambitious  land  develop- 
ment win  be  back  In  the  news  when  It  meets 
Its  nrst  serious  challenges  In  the  Jersey 
courts.  How  did  the  MMUlowlands  scheme 
really  get  started?  Who  were  the  men  who 
pushed  It  through  the  Legislature?  Who 
stands  to  benefit  If  It  succeeds?  These  and 
other  searching  questions  are  answered  by 
The  News  In  a  two-part  series  starting  below. 

Jue  McCrane  loves  football.  Back  In  the 
late  1940s,  Joe  played  football  at  West  Point. 
In  1963.  Joe  tried  to  buy  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles.  It  didn't  work  out,  however,  because 
another  football  buff  by  the  name  of  Jerry 
Wolman  showed  just  as  much  fondness  for 
the  game  and  a  lot  more  cash. 

But  Joe  McCrane  never  stopped  trying. 

On  a  frigid,  windy  January  afternoon  last 
year  when  William  Thomas  CahtU  was  In- 
augurated governor  of  New  Jersey.  McCrane 
became  state  treasurer,  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  governor,  his  long-time 
friend  and  political  ally.  In  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  McCrane  achieved  In  government  what 
he  couldn't  do  In  private  life.  He  finally  got 
a  football  team.  He  got  the  Giants. 

"It's  Joe  McCrane  Day,"  beamed  Cahlll  on 
Aug.  26,  as  he  watched  the  signing  of  the 
contract  that  will  bring  the  football  Giants 
to  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands  no  later 
than  1975,  and  maybe  as  early  as  1973.  Por  It 
was  McCrane,  more  than  anyone  else,  who 
has  mastermlned  one  of  the  biggest  coups  In 
sports  history. 

GLrrTERING    GEMS 

His  instrument  was  the  New  Jersey  Sports 
and  Exposition  Authority,  born  only  last  May 
10.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
express  purpose  of  turning  750  acres  of 
marshes  Into  a  mammoth  sporting  complex. 

On  the  drawing  boards.  Giant  Stadium  Is 
the  hub  of  the  complex,  the  center  Jewel  of 
a  sports  crown  bedecked  with  other  glitter- 
ing gems — a  racetrack,  a  baseball  stadium,  a 
coliseum  for  basketball  and  hockey,  and  even 
an  aquarium. 

Even  more  important  than  making  New 
Jersey  No.  1  on  the  sports  pages,  Cahlll  sees 
In  the  ambitious  plan  a  greater  purpose.  It 
will  serve,  he  says,  as  the  "catalyst"  for  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  meadowlands.  19,600 
acres  of  soggy  earth  overlapping  14  commu- 
nities, an  expanse  larger  than  the  Island  of 
Blanhattan  and  a  territory  coosldered  to  be 
"the  most  valuable  undeveloped  reel  estate 
In  the  world.'" 

This  Thursday  the  scheme  faces  a  major 
legal  hurdle.  Superior  Court  Judge  Morris 
Pashman  will  hear  a  package  of  law  suits 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Sports  Authority.  Judging  by  past  perform- 
ance, Joe  McCrane  Is  apt  to  glide  smoothly 
over  this  latest  obstacle. 

However,  let's  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
McCrane's  dream — to   Peb.   13.   1970.  In   fact. 

On  that  day.  Lincoln's  Birthday,  moot  New 
Jersey  ofRclals  were  on  holiday. 

But  Joe  McCsne  was  working.  He  htistled 
to  New  York  for  an  appointment  with  Well- 
ington Mara,  owner  of  the  Giants.  Several 
hours  later,  he  had  what  he  wanted:  en- 
couragement from  Mara.  The  Glanta  were 
ready  to  move  If  tlie  deal  was  right. 

Immediately,  McCrane.  together  with  Ca- 
hlU.  legislative  leaders  and  an  old  sports  pro 
named  David  (Sonny)  Werblln  went  to  work 
and  by  March  29  of  this  year,  the  blueprint 
was  ready  for  the  State  Legislature. 
PAT  THEM  orr 

Under  the  legislation,  the  New  Jersey 
Sports  and  Exposition  Authority  would  build 
the  complex.  It  would  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween 9150  million  and  saoo  million.  The 
authority  would  issue  boiuls  to  pay  for  the 
construction,  and  then  use  the  beitting  tazee 
from  the  racetrack  to  pay  them  off.  While 
the  state  normally  gets  9  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue from  racetracks.  It  would  put  only  one- 
half  of  one  percent  Into  the  treasury,  and 
use  the  rest  to  pay  bondholders. 
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What  about  the  law  requiring  a  referen- 
dum on  racetracks?  The  legislation  creating 
the  authority  would  delete  the  requirement, 
and  It  would  also  dictate  to  the  State  Racing 
Commission  the  number  of  dates  for  the  new 
track — 100  days  for  harness  racing  and  56 
for  thoroughbred  racing.  It  had  to  be  that 
way.  McCrane  and  his  strategists  figured,  be- 
cause of  the  lesson  of  Secaucus,  where  in  1967 
the  voters  went  to  the  polls  and  scratched  a 
plan  fi-r  a  harness  track. 

Sen.  Palrlelgh  S.  Dickinson  (R. -Bergen) 
was  among  the  early  dissenters.  He  became 
so  angered  over  the  elimination  of  a  referen- 
dum on  the  racetrack  that  he  erased  his 
name  from  the  list  of  sponsors.  "I  don't  see 
any  compelling  reason  to  push  this  bill 
through  when  the  difference  In  waiting  for 
a  referendum  amounts  to  about  six  weeks," 
said  Dickinson. 

On  the  exclusion  of  Civil  Service  jobs  In 
the  proposed  sports  complex,  the  state's  Civil 
Service  As-soclatlon  declared:  "Of  all  the  bare- 
faced, unashamed  steals  In  behalf  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  century-long  discredited 
political  spoils  system,  this  Is  about  the  worst 
In  New  Jersey's  history." 

On  the  use  of  betting  taxes  to  pay  off  the 
bonds.  Alfred  Porro,  an  attorney  handling 
the  cvirrent  suits  against  the  authority,  said 
It  for  all  of  them:  "It's  Illegal.  It  violates 
the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  because  you 
can't  use  tax  revenue  to  support  private  en- 
terprises." 

The  le^slatlve  oppoeltlon.  however,  never 
really  got  off  the  ground. 

For  the  lao  members  of  the  Legislature. 
1971  is  an  election  year,  and  the  Idea  of  get- 
ting the  Giants  to  move  to  New  Jersey  ap- 
pealed to  not  a  few  of  them.  "Everybody 
wanted  to  get  behind  the  bill,"  said  Sen. 
Frank  X  McDormott,  (R. Union) .  "You  know, 
everybody  wants  to  be  In  favor  of  mother- 
hood." 

Acting  with  a  speed  rarely  seen  In  the  old 
statehouse.  the  Aasembly  approved  the  au- 
thority bill  on  Apr.  ae.  The  Senate  gave  Its 
okay  May  3.  CablU  signed  It  Into  law  May  10. 
Passage  was  so  swift  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  never  bad  time 
to    draw    up    a    position    on    the    plan. 

TTie  blueprint  for  Olant  Stadium  is  Impres- 
sive. Consisting  of  three  sepcunte  levels,  the 
stadliun  wUI  accommodate  76.000  to  80.000 
fans  in  deep-cushioned,  theater-type  seats. 

Outside,  there  will  be  p<u-klng  space  for 
25.000  cars.  According  to  the  authority,  the 
stadium  will  be  14  minutes  from  the  Verra- 
zano  Bridge.  A  network  of  approved  high- 
ways will  carry  cars  and  buses  to  the  site, 
with  a  rail  link  a  possibility  In  the  future. 

For  McCrane.  44,  the  creation  of  the  au- 
thority was  his  biggest  success.  In  his  private 
life,  he  had  managed  Garden  State  Race- 
track, owned  by  his  father-in-law.  Eugene 
Mori.  He  had  headed  the  law  firm  of  McAn- 
drews  and  Forbes,  and  be  had  served  as  chief 
fund-raiser  in  CahlU's  winning  gubernatorial 
election.  But  McCrane  stUl  didn't  have  the 
Giants.  There  was  the  matter  of  a  lease. 

President  Nixon's  old  law  firm,  Mudge, 
Rose,  Guthrie  fc  Alexander,  was  enlisted  to 
help  draw  up  the  lease. 

And  the  negotiations  were  strictly  private. 
Asked  If  he  had  seen  the  lease,  one  Senator 
remarked:  "Not  at  all.  We  weren't  privy  to  It. 
It  was  handled  by  McCrane." 

The  result  Is  a  30-year  pact,  under  which 
the  authority  will  receive  15  percent  of  the 
gate  receipts  plus  60  percent  of  the  conces- 
sions. According  to  McCrane,  the  authority 
should  come  out  with  an  estimated  $1  million 
a  year.  But  he  could  offer  no  estimate  on  how 
much  the  authority  would  have  to  shell  out 
to  keep  up  Its  end  of  the  agreement  after  the 
stadium  is  built. 

Clearly,  the  authority  gave  what  It  had  to 
give  In  order  to  make  the  pie  sweet  enough 
for  the  Giants  to  bite. 

For  one  thing,  the  lease  stipulates  that  if 
the   team  moves  into  the  meadows  before 
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1974.  the  expiration  of  its  lease  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  it  wm  receive  "an  appropriate"  re- 
duction in  rent  to  offset  the  rent  it  must  pay 
at  Yankee  Stadium.  And,  if  the  meadows 
stadium  is  not  ready  for  occupancy  in  1975, 
the  Giants  may  extend  their  Yankee  Stadium 
lease  and  receive  a  rent  reduction  from  New 
Jersey  to  underwrite  the  extension, 

A   WORD   rROM    LINCOLN 

While  the  two  will  go  60-60  on  many  of  the 
concessions,  the  Giants  will  keep  all  the 
proceeds  from  programs,  souvenir  books  and 
year  books.  And  they'll  get  half  of  the  reve- 
nue from  most  of  the  stadium  advertising; 
35  percent  of  the  partelng  lot  revenue;  all 
revenue  from  stadium  club  membership  fees, 
and  all  of  the  radio  and  TV  take. 

Literally,  all  the  Giants  will  have  to  do  Is 
show  up  to  play  football. 

The  authority  will  be  responsible  for  hir- 
ing— and  paying — ushers,  ticket  sellers  and 
takers,  maintenance,  repair  and  cleanup  per- 
sonnel and  security  guards.  And  it  will  also 
be  responsible  for  paying  for  the  materials 
tliat  go  into  keeping  a  field  and  stadium  in 
shape. 

Almost  comically,  the  lease  adds,  that  the 
authortty  will  not  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing or  paying  for  "football  officials,  players, 
training  or  coach  personnel." 

When  you  walk  Into  McCrane's  Trenton 
office,  a  stack  of  leaflets  containing  a  quote 
from  Abraham  Lincoln  sits  on  his  desk.  When 
you  leave,  Joe  bands  you  one  of  them.  On  it  is 
written:  "I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the 
very  best  I  can  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so 
till  the  end;  and  if  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
right,  what  Is  said  against  me  won't  amount 
to  anything." 

Maybe  so.  But  some  people  are  raising  some 
serious  questions  about  McCrane's  cherished 
project. 

Meadows  Project  Is  a  Gamble  on  a 

Racetrack 

(By  Alex  Michellnl) 

The  ambitious  master  plan  for  a  sports 
kingdom  in  the  Jersey  meadows  Includes, 
apart  from  a  new  home  for  the  football 
Olants,  a  racetrack — and  It  Is  a  vital  aspect. 
Reason:  the  fledgling  New  Jersey  Sports  and 
Exposition  Authority  will  use  betting  reve- 
nue from  the  track  to  finance  construction 
of  the  whole  sports  complex.  Indeed,  the 
track  was  the  key  from  the  start,  although 
nobody  ever  told  Robert  Baumann  about  it. 

Batimann  is  a  self-made  millionaire  from 
Oceanside,  N.Y.  He  played  a  little  pro  foot- 
ball for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  back  in  1945, 
but  be  accumulated  bis  wealth  from  busing 
kids  to  schools  on  Long  Island.  In  1969, 
Baumann  had  a  dream.  He  wanted  to  build  a 
#80  million  harness  track  In  the  meadows  of 
Carlstadt,  NJ. 

The  State  Racing  Commission,  however, 
acratcbed  bis  bid  because  of  "InsutBcient  fi- 
nancial backing."  Baumann  applied  again  In 
1970,  and  although  he  produced  new  support 
willing  to  shell  out  922  million,  he  was  re- 
buffed again  on  financial  grounds. 

The  second  rejection  came  on  Sept.  24, 
1B70.  What  Baumann  didn't  know  was  that 
his  dream  already  bad  run  out  of  the  money 
at  least  as  far  back  as  Feb.  10,  1970.  for  It 
was  then  that  Joe  McCrane,  the  state  treas- 
urer and  brains  behind  the  meadows  scheme, 
was  shuttling  to  and  from  New  York  convinc- 
ing the  Giants  to  take  a  one-way  ride  to 
Jersey.  And  since  McCrane's  strategy  centered 
around  a  racetrack  to  finance  a  stadium, 
Baumann's  bid  clearly  was  doomed  from  the 
start — along  with  $200,000  Baumann  spent  to 
organize  bis  venture. 

Furthermore,  the  Hackensack  Meadow- 
lands Development  Commission,  a  state 
agency  which  regulates  what  can  and  cannot 
be  built  In  the  meadovirs,  had  dealt  the 
Baumann  plan  a  staggering  blow  by  labeling 
it  "Incompatible"  with  the  plaiu  Tor  the 
meadows,  Curiously,  it  was  later  to  give  its 
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full  support  to  the  proposal  that  would 
establish  the  sports  complex  track  only  a  few 
miles  from  Baumann's  Carlstadt  site. 

NOT  A  BONANZA 

Under  the  Baumann  proposal.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  New  Jersey  would  receive  911.3 
million  a  year  In  betting  taxes.  In  addition 
nearly  93  million  would  be  paid  annually  for 
supplies  and  services,  another  $20  million 
would  be  generated  for  the  area's  economy, 
and  countless  thousands  would  be  paid  In 
property  taxes. 

The  state  can  expect  no  such  bonanza  un- 
der the  plan  for  the  authority-operated  track. 
In  an  Interview,  McCrane  conceded  that  the 
state  will  receive  less  revenue  for  the  general 
state  fund  which  finances  education,  housing 
and  other  services.  But  he  Insisted  that  it  wUl 
get  more  "over  the  long  run."  What  be  was 
saying,  of  course,  Is  that  the  state  should 
realize  more  revenue  after  the  bonds  financ- 
ing the  sports  palace  are  paid  off,  and  that 
covUd  mean  40  years,  or  longer. 

Phillip  H.  Iselln,  president  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Park  Jockey  Club.  Is  among  those  who 
believe  the  state  Is  going  to  wind  up  a  loser. 

Here's  some  of  bis  reasoning: 

The  tracks  (Monmouth.  Garden  State  Park, 
Atlantic  City  Raceway  and  Freehold  Race- 
way) are  not  exactly  knocking  'em  dead  In 
attendance,  and  consequently  In  handle. 

The  state's  revenue  from  the  existing  race- 
tracks— 9%  of  the  handle — amounts  to  about 
937  mUllon  a  year.  It  will  be  reduced,  how- 
ever, because  the  proposed  new  state  track 
win  cut  into  the  attendance  of  the  others, 
thus  shrinking  the  tax  share  to  the  state.  The 
new  track  cannot  overcome  the  expected 
losses  either,  because  only  one-half  of  1  %  wUl 
l>e  funneled  Into  the  general  revenue  fund. 
The  rest  of  the  9%  goes  for  subsidizing  the 
sports  complex. 

"We  believe,"  concluded  Iselln,  "that  the 
new  racetrack  will  do  Irreparable  economic 
harm  to  other  tracks." 

Groundbreaking  for  the  complex  could 
come  as  early  as  the  spring,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  big  "Ifs"  to  consider.  There  is  the 
financing  to  be  worked  out.  There  is  the  pack- 
age of  lawsuits  seeking  to  knock  out  the  au- 
thority. And  there  Is  the  question  of  who 
really  ovnis  the  site,  something  the  courts 
will  ultimately  have  to  settle. 

The  state  claims  ownership  of  about  half 
of  the  acreage  by  virtue  of  riparian  right,  a 
legal  hook  which  gives  It  all  land  wblcb  was 
or  Is  washed  by  tidal  water.  Even  if  upheld  on 
this  score,  the  authority  would  still  have  to 
condemn  the  half  the  state  doesn't  own,  and 
that  means  spending  millions. 

Sixty  owners  claim  a  piece  of  the  tract.  It 
is  assessed  fw  $7.7  million.  In  addition, 
buildings  and  other  improvements  are  as- 
sessed at  95.8  million.  Some  feel  the  site  Is 
too  valtiable  to  be  used  for  the  sports  com- 
plex, since  the  authority  wiU  not  pay  prop- 
erty taxes  but  an  amount,  considerably 
lower.  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

State  Sen.  Palrlelgh  8.  Dickinson,  (R-Ber- 
gen),  is  among  the  critics.  He  favors  a  sec- 
tion of  the  meadows  in  Kearney  because  the 
East  Rutherford  location  represents  a  high 
potential  for  more  valuable  ratables.  Actu- 
ally, the  Kearny  location,  mostly  undevel- 
oped acreage,  was  prominently  pinpointed 
as  the  place  for  the  stadium  when  the  land 
use  plan  for  the  n^adows  was  released  in 
1969. 

Figures  by  the  Kearny  tax  assessor's  office 
show  that  acreage  there  is  assessed  between 
95,000  and  930,000.  while  In  East  Rutherford 
the  figure  is  between  950.000  and  960,000. 
Supporters  of  the  Kearny  site  also  point  to 
the  proxinUty  to  the  new  interchange  15W 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  rail  lines 
of  PATH,  the  Penn  Central  and  the  Erie 
Lackawanna. 

McCrane,  however,  said  the  authority  sur- 
veyed six  sites  In  the  meadows,  and  found 
the  East  Rutherford  spot  the  most  feasible. 
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Soil  stablUty  is  l>etter,  be  says,  and  im- 
provements planned  on  area  highways  "will 
be  more  than  adequate  to  handle  the  maxi- 
mum requirements"  of  the  sports  complex. 
WHO  wn.L  PRorrr? 

The  signing  of  the  lease  with  the  Giants 
was  cause  for  Jubilation  by  landowners 
around — but  not  actually  part  of — the  com- 
plex site.  One  realtor  bubbled  that  land  value 
In  the  rtclnlty  probably  will  zoom  up  to 
nearly  $90,000  an  acre.  Who  will  profit? 

Weil,  more  than  3,000  parties  claim  pieces 
of  varying  size  In  the  vast,  19,600-acre 
meadowlands.  The  biggest  chuiflt.  750  acres 
In  North  Bergen  and  Secaucus,  is  owned  by 
McCrane's  father-in-law.  Eugene  Mori,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Joan  Galbreath  Phillips, 
daughter  of  millionaire  developer  John  W. 
Galbreath. 

Mori.  75.  who  controls  the  Garden  State 
track  and  Hlaleah  In  Florida,  has  owned  V.ie 
land  for  more  than  a  doeen  years  tinder  the 
corporate  name  of  Cromaklll  Realty.  It  Is 
situated  about  two  miles  east  of  the  pro- 
posed sports  complex.  The  section  In  Secau- 
cus had  been  selected  for  a  racetrack  in 
1967,  a  venture  that  included  In  its  com- 
plexities none  other  than  Hudson  County 
political  Ixjss  John  V.  Kenny,  but  whUe  the 
racing  commission  and  county  voters  ap- 
proved the  plan,  the  home  folk  in  Secaucus 
turned  It  down. 

Six  days  after  the  lease  signing  last  month, 
the  Mori -Galbreath  combine  unveiled  plans 
before  the  meadowlands  commission  for  a 
950  mUllon  resldentlal-buslnees-oommerclai 
development  to  be  known  as  "Metro  Mea- 
dows." But  liJice  then,  a  Mori  associate  in- 
sisted prlvallly  that  Mori  has  no  intention 
of  building  the  complex,  and  Instead  plans 
to  sell  the  tract  to  United  States  Steel.  Mori, 
the  associate  confided,  already  has  a  contract 
with  the  giant  steelmaker. 

George  Hess,  a  spokesman  for  U.S.  Steel  in 
New  York,  says  he  knows  of  no  contract,  but 
he  confirmed  that  the  company  has  "looked 
at  the  property,  but  we've  done  nothing  with 
reference  to  any  development  plans."  He 
added  that  "many  problems  would  have  to 
be  resolved  before  we'd  even  consider"  the 
project. 

TRACE  or  ISRrrATION 

McCrane  sees  no  conflict  of  interest  in  his 
role  as  prime  mover  of  the  sports  complex 
and  bis  kin's  real  estate  ventures.  "Pec^ile 
who  want  to  believe  evil  are  going  to  believe 
evil."  be  says,  with  a  trace  of  irritation. 
"Wtiat  should  I  have  done,  married  an  Italian 
shoemaker's  daughter?" 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  sports  complex 
on  surrounding  reel  estate,  one  thing  is  sure; 
simply  financing  the  complex  Itself  is  apt  to 
be  a  complicated  and  expensive  affair. 

The  estimated  price  tag  on  the  entire  com- 
plex is  9150  million  to  9200  million.  And  the 
Interest  rate  of  the  bonds  wUl  run  one  to  two 
percentages  higher  than  municipal  bonds, 
because  the  authority  will  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  state's  credit  or  "pledge  of  faith" 
behind  them. 

"They're  going  to  pay  through  the  noee." 
says  Investment  executive  George  J.  Haney 
of  A.  G.  Edwards  U  Sons,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.J. 

But  Elliot  Friedman,  president  of  J.  B. 
Hanauer  Co.,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  the  state's 
oldest  and  largest  Investment  firm,  says  be 
sees  no  difficulty  in  marketing  the  bonds. 

Friedman,  who  has  lieen  talking  with  the 
authortty  about  the  financing  and  expects  to 
play  a  role  in  the  bonding  plans,  cited  two 
major  reasons  for  his  optimism.  First,  he  says 
New  Jersey  governmental  agencies,  including 
the  Turnpike  Authority  and  the  Garden  State 
Parkway,  have  established  "excellent  credit 
reputations  throughout  the  country,"  And 
second,  the  complex  is  a  glamorous  Issue 
which  should  be  much  sought  after. 

"Who  doesn't  want  to  own  a  piece  of  the 
Giants?"  be  a^ks. 

McCrane  hedges  on  the  bonding  question. 
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He  8»ld  that  If  tb«  bond  market  U  too  high. 
th«  authority  may  turn  to  temporary  flnano 
tng,  that  U  utilize  bond  anticipation  notaa 
which  are  taken  out  (or  periods  of  a  year  or 
so. 

Whatever  the  course.  It  all  must  await  the 
showdown  on  the  lawsuits  set  for  tomorrow 
in  Ber^n  County  Superior  Court,  Hackenaack 
where  Joe  McCrane  wlU  And  out  If  his  touch- 
down in  landing  the  Olanta  will  stand  or  If 
It  win  be  nullified  by  a  legal  penalty. 


I 


TAX    INCENTTVE    FOR    MORE    JOBS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  entered  into  the  Ricobo  for  my 
colleagues'  study  a  propoBal  for  a  tax 
credit  aimed  at  giving  employers  an  In- 
centive to  hire  people,  rather  than  an  in- 
centive to  hire  machines  as  in  the  case 
with  the  investment  tax  credit. 

I  am  today  Introducing  into  the  House 
a  bill  which  would  provide  such  an  em- 
ployment incentive.  I  am  including  here 
a  copy  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation 
of  It.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  bill  carefully  and  to  see  it  In  the 
light  of  the  paper  by  Professors  Roberts 
and  Thunen  which  I  put  into  the  Ricord 
on  October  1.  1971.  on  page  34584. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  Is  very  close 
to  the  biU  introduced  in  the  Somte  by 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  and  12  others.  The 
principle  difference  In  the  two  bills  Is 
that  my  bill  contains  the  $25,000  limit 
on  the  full  tax  credit,  whereas  the  Javits 
bill  contains  no  limit 


THK  Empiotmewt  T»k  CmiDrr  Bn-i. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of    1964   to   provide   a   tax   credit    for    the 

expanalon  of  employment 

Be  «  enmcted  by  the  Senate  aiut  House  of 
ReprMentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  o*  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  agalnrt  tax)  to 
amMMled  by  renumbering  section  40  aa  41 
and  by  Inaerting  immediately  after  section  39 
the  following  new  seotlon : 
"Sec.  40.  Expansion  of  employment. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule.— For  p\irposes  of  en- 
oouragUkg  the  expansion  of  employment, 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  as  a 
credit  agalnat  the  tax  impoMd  by  this  chap- 
ter an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  4 
dollare  by  the  number  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing the  total  number  of  man-days  worked 
by  all  of  hla  employees  during  the  base 
period  from  the  number  of  man-days  worked 
by  all  of  his  employees  during  the  current 

taxable  year.  .,.  _.  .r^ 

"(b)   Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of  Tax. 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) .  the  credit 

allowed  by  this  section  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  Ux  as 
doee  no«  exceed  •36.000.  plw 

"(3)  80  percent  of  eo  much  of  the  lUblUty 
for  t*x  aa  »xeee<ls  •25,000. 

Ftor  purpoWB  of  thte  subsection,  the  Ua- 
blllty  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be 
the  tax  tmpoeed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  -jtut,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
crediu  allowed  under  section  33  (relating 
to  foreign  t«i  credit),  seotlon  S5   (relating 
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to  partially  tex  exempt  Interest) ,  section  37 
( relating  to  retirement  income ) ,  and  section 
38  (relating  to  Investment  In  certain  de- 
preciable property). 

"(c)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Base  period. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'base  period'  means  the  taxable  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  current  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Man -days. — Aa  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  man -day'  means  a  calendar  day 
on  which  at  least  7  hours  of  work  Is  per- 
formed by  one  employee;  except  that.  In  the 
case  of  employees  working  less  than  7  hours 
per  day.  each  8  hours  worked  by  one  or  more 
Buch  employees  shall  be  cxsunted  as  one 
man-day. 

•■(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  New  businesses — A  taxpayer  who  had 
no  employees  during  the  baase  period,  or  who 
was  not  engaged  in  business  during  the  full 
base  period,  shall  determine  the  credit  allow- 
able to  him  under  subsection  (a)  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(3)  Merger  consolidations,  etc. — When- 
ever a  taxpayer  Increases  the  total  number 
or  man -days  worked  by  his  employees  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  by  purchasing  or  other- 
wise acquiring  the  business  operations  of  an- 
other taxpayer,  he  shall  adjust  his  base  pe- 
riod in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
order  to  determine  the  credit  allowable  to  him 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  and  subeequent 
taxable  years. 

••(3)  Minimum  pay. — No  credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  any  man-day 
worked  by  any  employee  unless  such  em- 
ployee was  paid  for  his  work  during  such 
man-day  at  a  rate  not  leas  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  then  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

•■(6)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  40.  Over- 
paymenU  of  Ux.'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"Sec.  40.  Expansion  of  employment. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
Decemt>er  31,  1971,  and  belore  December  31, 
1973. 


October  6,  1971 

In  tax-paying  wage  earners  will  easily 
offset  the  amount  of  tax  credit  involved. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  tax  credit 
under  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  employer 
must  be  able  to  show  an  expansion  of 
employment  over  the  previous  year.  A 
credit  cannot  be  earned  by  firing  a  man 
in  December  and  rehiring  him  in  Janu- 
ary. The  credit  applies  only  to  net  addi- 
tions of  emplojTnent. 

A  "man-day"  is  the  unit  of  measure 
against  which  the  credit  is  applied.  The 
bill  defines  a  man-day  as  7  hours  of  work 
performed  by  one  man  or  8  hours  per- 
formed by  two  or  more  persons.  The  bill 
allows  credit  for  an  employer  who  wishes 
to  take  additional  workers  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  enactment  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  as  recommended  by  the  distln- 
{Hilshed  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  preclude  fa- 
vorable action  on  an  employment  tax 
credit.  Indeed,  the  enactment  of  the  lat- 
ter may  provide  the  insurance  that  the 
investment  tax  credit  will  be  uaed  for 
the  purchase  of  new  machinee  for  new 
employees  to  operate,  rather  than  for 
the  purchase  of  machines  that  put  more 
people  out  of  work. 


October  6,  1971 


MORE  ON  THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


Let  me,  at  this  point,  offer  an  analysis 
and  explanation  of  the  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion would  create  a  new  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  entitled  "Ex- 
imnslon  of  Employment."  The  purpoee 
of  the  bill  is  to  encourage  employers  to 
expand  their  job  opportunities.  This  Is 
done  by  offering  the  employer  a  tax 
credit  of  $4  for  every  day  of  full-time 
work  by  employees  who  are  net  additions 
to  that  employer's  labor  force  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  bin  limits  the  amount  of  the  full 
credit  to  $25,000.  Over  that  amount  the 
employer  would  be  entitled  to  hall  of  the 
normal  credit. 

I  am  well  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  people  will  raise  the  issue  of  the 
amount  of  funds  lost  to  the  U  .8.  Treas- 
ury by  this  measure.  I  answer  this  criti- 
cism by  pointing  out  that  the  Treasury 
win  Indeed  lose  money  through  the  tax 
credit — when  someone  leaves  the  wel- 
fare or  unemployment  rolls  and  starts 
collecting  a  paycheck,  and  paying  Uxes. 
I  am  confident  that  the  reduced  drain  on 
the  imemployment  rolls  and  the  increase 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  6.  1971 
Mr.  SCHWENOKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
position to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  prayer  in  public 
buildings  continues  to  grow  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  September  24  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

Thx  PaarxB  AMxinufxnT 

Congress  should  reject  aa  unwise  the  latest 
proposal  to  bring  religious  ritual  back  into 
the  public  schools. 

Over  the  objections  of  Its  own  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  House  has  agreed  to  vote  Var. 
8  on  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
"nondenomlnatlonal  prayer" — whatever  that 
Is — In  schools  and  other  public  buildings. 

This  Is  the  same  amendment  the  late  Sen. 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  championed  with- 
out success  in  the  19«08.  And  it  has  no  more 
merit  now  than  It  bad  then. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1062  and  1983 
that  neither  the  recitation  of  prayer  nor  the 
required  reading  of  Bible  passages  has  any 
place  m  the  nation's  public  schools. 

Such  ceremony  U  a  clear  violation  of  the 
separaUon  of  church  and  state  and,  m  many 
cases,  a  ritual  that  tends  to  degrade  religion 
rather  than  glorify  It. 

The  prayer  amendment  is  opposed  by 
many  churches  as  a  government  Intrxialon 
Into   the  religious  affairs  of  the  people. 

Yet  the  amendment  seems  to  have  a  good 
chance  of  passing  the  House,  and  at  least  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  approval  In  the  Senate. 

ThU  would  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
Comtrees  to  put  an  end  to  such  controversy— 
once  and  for  all— and  turn  its  atUntlon  to 
more  urgent  public  business. 


AORIBUBINESS  THREATENS 
FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  the  past 
3  days  the  Washington  Post  has  run  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  by  Nick  Kotz 
on  the  threat  corporate  agriculture  poses 
to  this  country. 

I  say  to  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  if  conglomerates  are  allowed  to 
force  farmers  off  their  land,  and  the 
"family  farm"  is  eliminated,  every  citi- 
zen— urban  and  rural — ^wlU  be  affected. 
Our  cities  will  become  more  crowded,  our 
rural  areas  will  become  ghost  towns,  our 
food  will  cost  more  imd,  as  Mr.  Kotz 
pointed  out.  It  may  even  be  less  nu- 
tritious and  tasteless. 

Some  States  have  attempted  to  control 
the  corporate  takeover  of  agriculture  by 
legislating  in  this  area.  Others  should  do 
so.  No  doubt  the  Congress  should  look 
into  this  also.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Kotz 
h£is  performed  a  public  service  by  point- 
ing out  so  well  the  problems  facing  the 
family  farmer  today: 

I  From   the  Washington   Poet.   Oct.   3.    1971] 

FARM-TO-MA«Krr    Control:    Conglomekatxs 

Reshape  Food  Supply 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  name  "Tenneco"  Is  not  yet  a  house- 
hold word  to  American  consumers,  but  It 
weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's 
embattled  farmers  and  of  government  of- 
ficials who  worry  about  the  coet  of  food  and 
the  fate  of  rural  America. 

For  Tenneco,  Inc..  the  34th  largest  U.S. 
corporation  and  fastest -growing  conglom- 
erate, has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbolize  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  reshape  beyond  recogni- 
tion the  nation's  food  supply  system.  Dozens 
of  the  largest  corporations  with  such  unfarm- 
Uke  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser  Aluminum 
and  Southern  Pacific  have  diversified  Into 
agriculture. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  and 
wholesalers  is  that  the  new  breed  of  con- 
glomerate farmers  does  not  Just  grow  crops 
or  raise  cattle.  The  corporate  executives  think 
In  terms  of  "food  supply  systems,"  In  which 
they  own  or  control  production,  processing 
and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco's  goal  In  agriculture  Is  Integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 
glomerate reported  to  Its  stockholders.  Its 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal  Include  1970 
sales  of  •2.S  billion,  profits  of  ^334  million 
and  assets  of  ^4.3  billion  In  such  fields  as  oil 
production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 

The  conglomerate  Invasion  of  agriculture 
comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  have  already  been  dis- 
placed, contributing  to  the  problems  of  rural 
wastelands  and  congested  cities.  More  than 
100.000  farmers  a  year  are  quitting  the  land, 
and  nxore  than  1.6  million  of  those  who  re- 
main are  earning  less  than  poverty-level  farm 
Incomes.  Their  plight  is  severe. 

Although  the  U.S.  census  still  counts  3.9 
million  farmers,  60,000  grow  one-third  of 
the  country's  food  supply  and  300,000  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  all  food.  The  concen- 
tration of  production  is  especially  pro- 
nounced In  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  cotton. 

In  1986,  3,400  cotton  growers  accounted 
for  34  per  cent  of  sales,  2,500 -fruit  growers 
had  46  per  cent  of  sales  and  1,000  vegetable 
growers  had  61  per  cent  of  the  market. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  medium  to  large-slse  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  •30,000  to  •600,000 — survived 
earUer  industrial  and  scientific  revolutions 
in  agrculture.  They  now  face  a  financial  rev- 
olution in  which  traditional  functions  of  the 
food  supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,  com- 
bined and  coordinated  by  corporate  giants. 

"Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward 
becoming  part  of  an  mtegrated  market- 
production  system,"  says  Eric  Thor,  an  out- 
spoken farm  economist  and  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Parmer  Coopera- 
tive Service.  "This  system,  once  It  is  de- 
veloped, will  be  the  same  as  induEtrialized 
systems  in  other  U.S.  Industries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from 
farming  have  come  too  late,  says  Thor;  "The 
battle  for  bigness  in  the  food  industry  was 
fought  and  settled  36  years  ago — chain 
stores  versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores.'  " 

•  •  •  question  is  whether  large-scale  In- 
dustrial food  systems  provide  cheaper  food 
tor  consumers.  Corporate  takeover  of  the 
poultry  Industry  did  result  in  lower  con- 
sumer prices.  But  for  numerous  food  prod- 
ucts, corporate  farming  has  not  lowered  gro- 
cery costs,  because  the  price  of  raw  food  ma- 
terials is  not  a  significant  factor  in  deter- 
mining final  retail  prices.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  a  food  container  Is  sometimes  more 
than  the  farmer  receives  for  the  food  pack- 
aged in  it. 

The  new  corporals  farmers  account  for 
only  7  per  cent  of  total  food  production,  but 
they  have  made  significant  Inroads  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Twenty  large  corporations  now 
control  poultry  production.  A  doaen  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  in  cattle  feeding,  help- 
ing shift  the  balance  of  production  from 
small  Midwestern  feed  lou  to  100,000-head 
lou  In  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Just  three 
corporations — United  Brands,  Purex  and  Bud 
Antle,  a  company  partly  owned  by  Dow 
Chemical — dominate  California  lettuce  pro- 
duction. The  family  farmer  still  rules  su- 
preme only  in  growing  com,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  even  here  constantly  larger  acre- 
age, machinery,  credit  and  higher  prices  are 
needed  for  the  family  farmer  to  stay  profit- 
ably In  business. 

Tenneco  hopes  that  Its  new  brand  name, 
"Sun  Giant,"  will  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Monte"  now 
means  for  canned  foods.  It  hopes  housewives 
win  pay  premium  prices  to  buy  its  nationally 
advertised  specially  packaged  fresh  produce. 

Tenneco,  which  started  out  as  Tennessee 
Oas  Transmission  Co.,  says  It  made  "giant 
strides"  In  1970  toward  its  agriculture  goals. 

Resources  rapidly  accumxilated  by  the 
giant  conglomerate  Include:  Kern  County 
Land  Co.,  which  controls  1.8  million  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  other  states;  J.  I. 
Case  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery; 
Packaging  Corp.  of  America,  which  makes 
food  containers;  Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  pro- 
ducer of  pesticides,  and  Heggblade-Margo- 
leas,  the  nation's  largest  processor-marketer 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Even  the  largest  Independent  California 
farmers  question  how  they  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can,  at  least  in  theory, 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a 
food  supply  system.  Tenneco  can  plant  Its 
own  vast  acreage.  I ,  can  plow  those  fields 
with  Its  own  tractors,  which  can  be  fueled 
with  its  own  oil.  It  can  spray  its  crops  with 
its  own  pesticides  and  utilize  Its  own  food 
additives.  It  then  can  process  its  food  prod- 
ucts In  Its  own  plants,  package  them  In  Its 
own  containers  and  distribute  them  to  gro- 
cery stores  through  its  own  marketing 
system. 

Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  conglomerate  with  billions  in 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  in  tax-free  oil 
income  and  interests  In  banking  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Tenneco,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1969  gross  income  of  •464 
million  and  taxable  income  of  •88.7  mUIloiL 
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Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks,  Tenneco  not 
only  paid  no  taxes  on  that  Income,  but  bad 
a  tax  credit  of  913.3  million. 

Tenneco  officials — who  dont  want  to  be 
named — acknowledge  they  are  building  a 
vertically  integrated  food  delivery  system, 
but  they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated 
use  of  the  conglomerate's  total  resources 
Each  company  must  compete  and  earn  a 
profit  separately,  they  say.  Nevertheless  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  actively 
scrutinizing  the  corporation's  agricultural 
activities  for  possible  antitrust  violations. 

Tenneco  is  reluctant  to  discuss  detaUs  of 
Its  finances  In  agriculture,  but  available  in- 
formation Indicates  the  scope  of  Its  present 
agricultural  interests. 

In  1970.  Tenneco  reported  agricultural 
and  land  development  sales  of  •107  million 
and  profits  of  922  million.  It  farmed  36,000 
acres  directly  and  95,000  acres  through  324 
tenant  farmers.  It  produced  2  million  boxes 
of  grapes,  1.6  million  boxes  of  strawberries 
and  large  amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

MAXKETINC    FIXM 

Heggblade-Margoleas,  Tenneco's  processing 
and  marketing  firm,  sold  its  own  products 
and  those  of  about  2,000  other  farmers. 
Heggblade-Margoleas  is  the  nation's  largest 
marketer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  world's  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes. 
Its  processing  facilities  Include  a  new  8- 
acre  plant  and  the  world's  largest  date  proc- 
essing plant.  Tenneco  even  has  Its  own  farm 
lobbyist  in   Washington. 

Tenneco  agricultural  operations  employ 
1,100  full-time  workers  and  3.000  at  the  peak 
of  harvest.  Faced  with  a  boycott  of  its  other 
products,  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing    Comnilttee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneco 
and  other  grape  growers  raises  basic  wages  to 
•1.76  to  •1.80  an  hour  and  provides  a  piece- 
work bonus  that  can  add  another  CI  an  hour 
during  harvest  season.  Before  Chavez's  union 
began  its  grape  strike,  wages  averaged  be- 
tween CI  and  •1.25  an  hour.  The  contract 
also  established  a  medical  care  fund,  an 
economic  development  fund  and  safety  pre- 
cautions to  protect  workers  from  pesticide 
poisoning. 

Tenneco's  future  plans  include  develop- 
ment of  its  Sun  Giant  brand  produce  and 
putting  into  production  30,000  newly  Ir- 
rigated acres. 

FiUlMEaS    OVEXPOWUIED 

The  type  of  food  system  being  put  together 
by  Tenneco  and  other  conglomerates  frus- 
trates and  frightens  Independent  farmers. 
They  see  every  element  of  the  food  business 
acquiring  market  power  but  themselves.  On 
one  side,  they  confront  the  buying  power  of 
giant  food  chains.  Now  they  must  compete 
with  conglomerates  that  can  take  profits 
either  from  production,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting. The  individual  farmer  usually  does 
not  have  such  options.  The  giant  competitors 
also  benefit  most  from  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  on  water,  crops  and  Income 
taxes. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  gall- 
ing to  the  efficient,  large.  Independent 
farmer,  the  corporate  giants  generally  do 
not  grow  food  cheaper  than  they  do.  Nu- 
merous U8DA  and  university  studies  show 
that  enormous  acreage  is  not  needed  to  farm 
efficiently. 

For  example,  maximum  cost-saving  pro- 
duction efficiency  Is  generally  reached  at 
about  1,600  acres  for  cotton,  leas  than  1,000 
acres  lot  c(M-n  and  vrtieat,  and  110  acres  for 
peaches.  Thousands  of  Independent  famUy 
farmers  possess  such  needed  acreage,  and 
farm  It  with  the  same  machinery  and  tech- 
niques used  by  their  new  rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest 
growers  Incur  higher  farm  production  costs 
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u  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of 
admlnlstratora. 

A  fuU-soaJa  eoonomlo  b*ttle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  independent  farmers  la 
now  unfolding  In  the  nation's  single  moet 
Important  farm  area,  the  rich  central  valleys 
of  California,  which  far  outdistances  Iowa 
as  the  first-ranked  state  In  farm  sales.  Cali- 
fornia farms  grow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts.  The  state  pro- 
duces at  least  00  per  cent  of  the  country's 
supply  of  16  crops  and  leads  the  nation  In 
26  others. 

"If  the  Tenneco  operation  Is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked.  It  can  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  farming  in  the  valley,"  says  Fresno 
attorney  Donald  Thuesen.  "They  have  the 
marketing  power  to  make  or  break  the  meu-- 
ket.  They  can  sell  below  cost,  as  a  loea  leader, 
to  get  other  business,  and  sustain  losses  that 
no  farmer  can  afford." 

Thueeen  represents  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  blm  Into  bank- 
ruptcy by  selling  the  grower's  grapes  below 
the  market  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  Involving  the 
marketing  of  his  potatoes.  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  produce  first  and  you 
get  what's  left  over,"  contends  John  Olacone, 
who  grows  cantaloupes  In  the  San  Joaqulm 
Valley. 

In  an  effort  to  market  his  own  cantaloupes, 
Olacone  buUt  a  plant  to  box  and  market  his 
produce.  But  now  he  finds  supermarket 
whainn  will  not  buy  his  cantaloupes  unless  he 
uses  a  different  kind  of  container.  The  chains 
have  changed  their  container  specifications 
deciding  that  another  kind  of  box  Is  more 
convenient  for  their  retail  operations. 

Remodeling  his  shed  for  the  newly  required 
packing  process  would  cost  $600,000,  says 
Olacone,  and  that  "will  take  the  family 
Jewels  and  then  some." 

At  a  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  In  numerous  crops,  Califor- 
nia's independent  farmers  are  distributed  to 
see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's  help, 
each  bringing  Into  production  S.OOO  to  100,000 
newly  irrigated  areas. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  Irri- 
gate 460,000  new  acres  for  crops.  A  Ralph 
Nader  task  force  calls  the  waterproof 
an  unwarranted,  $l,0OO-an-acre  "welfare 
scheme"  for  a  few  big  landowners.  Tenneco 
plans  to  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  on  30.000 
of  these  areas.  Other  major  beneficiaries  In- 
clude Southern  Pacific.  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Belrldge  Oil  Co. 

tNXrrlCIKMT    FARMINO 

"Belrldge  Oil  Co.  Is  spending  tl86  million 
to  develop  30,000  acres  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables," says  Jack  Bowen,  a  peach  grower  In 
Modesto.  "They  grew  640  acres  of  peaches  last 
year  Just  to  see  whether  they  wanted  to 
grow  them.  If  corporations  like  that  get  seri- 
ous, we've  had  It.  "We  can  produce  more 
efficiently  than  these  oori>oratlons  but  we 
may  not  be  around  long  enough  to  prove  It." 

Bowen  Is  not  a  small  peach  grower.  A  sign 
outside  his  spaclotis  360-acre  orchard  proudly 
proclaims  "A  Family  Business  for  Pour  Oen- 
eratlons."  His  annual  sales  exceed  1300,000. 
He  replaced  the  Jobs  of  several  hundred  non- 
union migrant  workers  with  a  giant  machine, 
which  clutches  peach  trees  by  their  trunks, 
then  shakes  off  the  peaches  Into  a  conveyor 
and  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Bowen  and  otbeor 
California  peach  growers  have  become  too 
efficient  for  their  own  good.  Paced  with  ruin- 
ous prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40  per 
cent  of  their  harvest. 

"We  only  have  53,000  acres  of  peaches  In 
production,"  says  Ugo  Cavlanl,  president  of 
the  Callfomla  Peach  Canning  Association. 
"One  big  corporate  grower  like  Tenneco  could 
wipe  us  all  out." 

Cavlanl  says  the  number  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  a.200  to 
1,700  In  only  three  years,  while  the  number 
of  canners  has  dropped  from  40  to  14. 
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The  nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  competition 
of  agribusiness.  For  many  years,  they  have 
wrestled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
stores  and  major  food  processors.  They  sell 
to  canners  such  as  Del  Monte,  Ubby-McNeU 
&  Llbby,  Oreen  Olant  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
and  Minute  Maid  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
Cola).  Each  of  these  canners  also  competes 
with  the  Independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  amounts  of  Its  own  food  supply. 

But  the  new  conglomerate  represents  a 
different  kind  of  competition.  The  older  agri- 
business corporations  are  primarily  food 
companies  and  must  make  money  some- 
where In  the  food  distribution  8yst«m.  Such 
Is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  the  new 
conglomerate  farmers,  for  whom  millions  of 
dollars  of  agribusiness  Investment  may  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  their  total  holdings. 
Only  4  per  cent  of  Tenneco's  sales  are  from 
agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  conglomerates  may  find  their 
food  Investments  profitable  even  without 
earning  anything  from  them.  The  profits 
may  come  from  land  speculation,  federal 
crop  subsidies,  or  generous  federal  tax  laws. 
Tenneco  recleved  almost  tl  million  In  1970 
cotton  and  sugar  farm  subsidies. 

The  new  conglomerates  utilize  a  variety 
of  federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them 
to  benefit  from  tax -loss  farming  and  then 
profit  again  by  taking  capital  gains  from 
land  sales.  Tenneco,  for  example  Is  now  de- 
veloping six  new  California  suburban  com- 
munities on  former  farm  land. 

Tenneco  offlcials  Insist  they  are  farming 
to  make  money,  to  serve  the  consumer  qual- 
ity products  and  to  help  strengthen  Ameri- 
can agrlcultiu'e. 

"LAND    AS    inventory" 

However.  Simon  Askln,  Tenneco's  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  agriculture  and  land 
development,  recently  told  the  L>o«  Angeles 
Times:  "We  consider  land  as  an  Inventory, 
but  we're  all  for  growing  things  on  It  while 
we  wait  for  price  appreciation  or  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  plus  a 
little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  hesitant 
to  bring  antitrust  actions  against  conglom- 
erates that  move  Into  farming.  So  farmers 
and  corporations  are  watching  closely  a  key 
test  case  that  Is  developing  in  California's 
Salinas  l^alley,  the  lettuce  and  celery  capital 
of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  has  charged 
both  United  Brands,  the  81st  largest  U.S. 
corporation,  and  Purex  Corp.,  the  Sieth  larg- 
est, with  seeking  to  monopolize  the  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 

The  FTC  Is  negotiating  a  settlement  with 
Ptirex  but  the  United  Brands  case  is  in 
federal  court.  The  government  charges  that 
United  Brands  is  transforming  the  lettuce 
and  celery  business  from  a  competitive  one 
of  small,  profitable.  Independent  growers 
into  a  non-competltlve  Industry  dominated 
by  large  conglomerates.  The  FTC  will  seek 
to  prove  that  United  Brands  cannot  grow 
lettuce  more  cheaply  and  that  It  provides 
no  price  benefits  to  consumers. 

In  its  reply  to  the  FTC  complaint.  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs 
large  corporations  In  the  farming  business. 
United  Brands,  represented  by  President 
Nixon's  former  law  firm,  states: 

"Although  there  may  be  some  nostalgic 
desire  to  see  a  market  composed  of  many 
small  growers,  that  structure  cannot  survive 
ag&lnst  a  market  buyer  (chain  stores)  that 
is  composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  compxinles 
with  larger  and  larger  market  shares." 

"SMALL  FAEMEXS" 

United  Brands  contends  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  "a  lettuce  market 
oomposed  of  many  small  farmers  who  all  ar* 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers." 

The  FTC  case  Illustrates  dramatically  the 
vastly  different  ooncepts  by  which  Industry 
and  farmers  measure  bigness  In  agriculture. 
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Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands,  are  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  independent  farm- 
ers In  the  country.  Their  annual  sales  range 
from  more  than  $100,000  to  several  million 
dollars. 

Although  admitting  the  Increasing  con- 
centration of  corporate  px>wer  m  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  the  corporate  take- 
over of  pK3ultry  farming,  USDA  offlcials  gen- 
erally contend  that  this  phenomenon  will 
not  spread  to  other  farm  i>roducts. 

Many  Midwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

The  fear  that  the  cattle  and  hog  feeding 
businesses,  their  beet  source  of  Income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  In  which  Independent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  20  corpmratlons  Including  Allied 
Mills,  Ralston  Purina  imd  Plllsbury  Co., 
originally  went  into  poultry  production  as 
a  means  of  developing  markets  for  their  feed. 
Farmers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  cor- 
I>oratlons'  p>oultry,  using  their  feed. 

According  to  USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 
once  lndep>endent  p>oultry  farmers  are  still 
t>oor  as  contract  workers,  earning  about  64 
cents  an  hour.  A  Ralp>h  Nader  task  force  on 
agriculture  called  this  corpwrate  farm  system 
"pKJultry  i>eonage." 

The  corporations ,  however,  contend  that 
they  have  benefited  small  farmers  with  a 
steady,  if  small,  source  of  Income.  And,  they 
say,  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  must  deal 
with  in  the  food  i)roduction  system  ac- 
quiring more  power  except  him.  "The  super- 
market chains,  the  grocery  manufacturers 
and  the  new  conglomerate  farmers  all  have 
economic  clout  In  the  marketplace  and  po- 
litical Influence  in  Washington.  Even  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  still  the  lowest  p>ald 
laborers  in  the  country,  have  made  some 
progress,  signing  contracts  with  the  new 
conglomerate  farmers,  who  are  vulnerable  to 
boycott  of  their  brand  products. 

Only  the  Individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pKiwerful  cooperatives  in  a  few 
crops,  remains  uncx^;anl2ed  In  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  p>ower  now  pits 
rival  farm  producer  groupw  against  each 
other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farm- 
ers against  migrant  farm  workers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange 
new  alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones.  It 
is  now  being  fought  with  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  4,  1971 ) 

AcSrSUSINESa  TKXXATSNa  Famxlt   Fakm 

(By  Nick  Kota) 

Thomas  Jefferson:  "Those  who  labor  in  the 
earth  are  the  chosen  pieople  of  Ood — his 
piecullar  dep>oslt  for  substantial  and  genuine 
virtue." 

Joseph  Welsshaar  looks  the  pcoi:  of  Modem 
American  Farmer,  textbook  version:  educated 
at  Iowa  State,  conservative  in  q>eeob  and 
manner,  efficient  In  the  latest  technology.  In- 
dustrious as  a  businessman,  proudly  inde- 
pendent. 

He  U  39  years  old  and  grossed  more  than 
$100,000  last  year  selling  hogs.  He  has  pre- 
sumably "made  It."  But  In  fact  he  is  a 
troubled  man,  fearful  that  he  and  thousands 
of  farmers  like  him  In  this  country  cannot 
survive  the  Industrial  and  financial  up- 
heavals in  American  agriculture  that  have 
been  brought  about  In  recent  years  by  the 
emergence  of  enorn>ous  "agribusiness"  cor- 
porations. 

So  he  has  become  a  "militant"  of  sorts,  a 
card-carrying  member  of  the  hell-ralalng  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  which  is  using 
collective  bargaining,  law  suits,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, crop  dumping  and  even  occasional  vio- 
lence to  win  higher  farm  prices  for  Its  grow- 
ing membership. 

The  NPO's  ultimate  goal  is  to  protect  the 
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"family  farmen"  of  the  world  from  forces 
over  wUob  they  have  minimal  control — 
giant  food  obains,  food  manufacturers  and 
conglonMrates  that  are  attempting  to  bring 
to  agriculture  the  Industrial  bigness,  effi- 
ciency and  control  that  characterizes  mudi 
of  the  American  economy. 

The  threat  to  the  "family  farm,"  and  the 
way  of  life  It  represents,  is  so  strong  that 
even  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  nation's  largest  and  moet  conservative 
farm  organization  shows  symptoms  of  up- 
heaval. In  the  p>ast,  the  AFB  has  consistently 
and  vigorously  oppKised  federal  intervention 
in  the  farm  economy.  But  today  It  Is  swal- 
lowing Its  ideology  and  asking  for  federal 
laws  to  strengthen  Individual  farmers  In 
dealing  with  the  new  corporate  forces  in 
agriculture. 

The  stakes  In  this  struggle  between  farm- 
ers like  Welsshaar  and  the  giant  new  farm 
corporations  are  immense: 

Food  Is  the  nation's  largest  business  with 
$114  billion  in  annual  retail  sales.  More  than 
$8  billion  In  annual  farm  exports  keep  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  from  becoming  an 
economic  disaster.  The  question  of  who  In 
agriculture  is  to  share  In  this  bounty  and 
on  what  terms  Is  at  the  root  of  the  NFO's 
mllltanoe  and  the  Farm  Bureau's  philosophi- 
cal turnaround. 

Will  the  family  farm  survive  in  the  years 
ahead?  Or  will  agriculture  become — like  steel, 
autos,  and  chemicals — an  Industrial  domi- 
nated by  giant  conglomerate  carpxaratlons 
such  as  Tenneco,  whose  operations  were 
described  in  an  article  yesterday?  In  that 
case,  the  nation  will  have  lost  Its  prized 
Jeffersonian  ideal,  praised  In  myth  and  song. 
of  the  yeoman  farmer  as  the  backbone  of 
America. 

What  will  become  of  rural  America  If  the 
ffreatest  migration  In  history — 40  million  to 
the  cities  In  60  years— is  further  accelerated? 
Farmers  have  provided  the  economic  base  of 
the  small  towns  and  that  base  Is  becoming 
perilously  small. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  rural  waste- 
land on  the  American  political  system?  The 
pmwer  of  all  the  farm  lobby  and  the  small 
towns,  already  In  sharp  decline,  has  tradi- 
tionally provided  a  counterbalancing  force  to 
the  p>ollttcs  of  the  big  cities. 

How  will  the  nation's  food  supply  be  af- 
fected? Production  efficiency  of  the  family 
farmer  and  general  affluence  have  made  food 
a  relative  bargain  in  the  United  States.  Can 
the  conglomerates  glance  at  unfavorable 
provide  a  steady,  efficient  supply  of  food? 

rAMILT    UNITS    DOWN 

On  all  these  questions,  the  symptoms  are 
not  encouraging  for  the  family  farm  system. 
.\  million  farms  are  eliminated  every  10  years 
and  only  2.9  million  remain. 

The  average  farmer  today  Is  58  years  old — 
compared  to  a  median  age  of  38  for  all  Amer- 
icans In  the  work  force.  Toung  aspirants  who 
would  like  to  fill  the  retiring  farmer's  shoes 
oant  get  capital.  And  many  who  start  farm- 
ing soon  quit,  discouraged  by  low  returns 
and  mounting  debts. 

The  contest  between  the  family  farmer  and 
the  conglomerates  Is.  on  the  surface.  Incred- 
ibly unequal.  There  Is  Tenneco  with  its  $4.3 
billion  In  assets  and  Its  ability  to  employ 
iis,  own  land,  tractors,  pesticides,  oil.  proc- 
essing plants,  and  marketing  system.  On  the 
other  side,  there  Is  Joe  Welsshaar  trying  to 
hold  on.  Welsshaar  has  not  quit,  but  he  Is 
perplexed  about  what  11  takes  to  earn  a  de- 
cent living  farming. 

COAL    REACHED 

After  10  years  applying  the  lessons  taught 
him  at  agriculture  college,  Welsshaar  last 
year  reached  his  personal  goal — the  magio 
circle  of  60.000  farmers  who  sold  at  least 
$100,000  worth  of  farm  pntxlucts  and  pro- 
duced one- third  of  the  nation's  food. 

It  was  not  a  hl^>py  experience. 
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"I  figured  I  would  hare  H  nuule  when  I 
reeohed  the  $100,000  mark."  (In  sales)  says 
WelsslMMT,  30,  who  farms  640  acres  near 
Creston,  Iowa,  "but  I  ended  up  $1300  further 
In  debt.  It  seems  like  the  bigger  you  get, 
the  harder  you  fall.  You  depend  heavily  oo 
credit  and  with  one  bad  year  of  hog  prices 
you  are  in  deep  trouble." 

The  Welssbaars  have  taken  only  one  vaca- 
tion in  10  years.  The  family  bought  only  one 
costly  item  last  year,  a  new  refrigerator.  Mary 
Jane  Welsshaar,  an  attractive  college  gradu- 
ate and  mother  of  three  young  children,  pjald 
for  It  by  drlvmg  a  corn-hauling  truck  In  a 
Job  that  begins  at  5  a.m. 

"All  that  talk  In  the  cities  about  free  time 
and  recreation?"  questions  Welsshaar.  "I 
wonder  whether  we  farmers  aren't  subsidiz- 
ing that  recreation." 

With  his  credit  already  stretched  to  meet 
operating  expenses,  including  payments  on 
expensive  farm  machinery,  Welsshaar  must 
farm  leased  land,  rather  than  buying  his  own. 

"The  doctor  and  lawyer  uptown  are  buying 
up  the  farm  land  as  a  tax  write-off  and  a 
hedge  against  Infiation,"  he  complains. 
■When  they  get  done  with  it,  there  is  only 
one  place  It  can  go — to  the  farm  corpwra- 
tlons." 

INVESTMENT    IN    TOUTH 

"This  country  Is  going  to  wake  up  one  day 
and  discover  that  the  price  of  food  has 
doubled, "  says  Welsshaar's  banker,  Charles 
Ehm,  who  worries  that  young  men  csm't  get 
a  start  In  farming.  "We  decided  to  start  out 
five  young  farmers  a  year — a  good  Invest- 
ment for  the  community.  It's  not  working 
and  It  Just  tears  my  heart. 

"The  worst  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  not 
'p>ool  hall  boys.'  They  work  night  and  day. 
They  are  efficient,  good  farmers.  I  could 
name  at  least  a  half  dozen  who  will  sell  out 
this  winter,  and  they  shouldn't  have  to." 

Ehm  says  the  family  farm  will  soon  dis- 
appear unless  farmers  get  higher  prices,  and 
the  government  provides  special  financial 
credit  for  beginning  farmers. 

Welsshaar  worries  that  Midwestern  farm- 
ing win  be  taken  over  by  "vertically  Inte- 
grated" corpx>rate  farms,  slmUeu'  to  ones  that 
now  dominate  Callfomla  agriculture. 

While  the  Tennecos  haven't  yet  moved  Into 
Iowa  on  the  grand  scale  they  have  spread 
through  California's  central  valleys,  you  can 
almost  hear  their  footstepe. 

Feed  manufacturers,  processors  and  other 
corp)oratlons  already  have  taken  over  pjoul- 
try  production,  and  are  now  applying  similar 
tactics  to  move  in  on  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing— the  mldwestern  farmer's  best  source 
of  Income. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  a  leader  In  the  oor- 
pKjrate  takeover  of  pxjultry,  has  made  a  pitch 
to  Welsshaar,  offering  to  finance  his  hog  op- 
eration. If  Welsshaar  will  buy  the  corp>ora- 
tlon's  feed  and  grow  its  hogs  on  contract. 
Remembering  what  happened  to  the  once 
Independent  pwultry  grower.  Welsshaar 
doesn't  want  that  kind  of  partner.  He  doubts 
the  advertisements  of  Kleen-Lean.  Inc.,  the 
Ralston  Purina  subsidiary,  which  beckon 
him  with  "Swine  Leasing  Will  Work  for 
You." 

THR  PBOrrrCHAIN 

But  Welsshaar  Is  faced  with  a  dilemma  If 
the  processors  and  conglomerates  gain  con- 
trol of  hog  and  cattle  feeding,  then  Midwest- 
ern family  farmers  will  have  to  get  all  their 
Income  from  growing  com,  wheat,  and  soy- 
beans. Farmers  fear  they  cannot  survive.  If 
their  only  function  Is  to  provide  g^raln  for 
an  Integrated  food  system  in  which  moet 
profits  are  taken  further  up  the  food  chain 
of  animal  feeding,  processing,  marketing  and 
retail  sales. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  there  are  500.- 
000  of  us  left  or  60.000."  says  the  muscular 
but  soft  sp>oken  Iowa  farmer.  "If  we  are 
p>owerles8  In  the  marketplace,  we'll  Just  keep 
on  overpwodudng  and  killing  each  other  off." 
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Out  of  this  dilemma,  the  NFO  aroee  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  began  rethinking  Its 
strategy.  Farmers  started  turning  up  m  un- 
famlUar  places— <wlth  picket  signs  at  packing 
plant  gates,  and  with  highway  barricades 
seeking  to  bar  farm  products  from  going  to 
market  at  low  prices. 

ITie  NFO  plan  foe  saving  the  family  farm- 
er Includes  legislation  pkrohlbltlng  farming 
by  large  conglomerate  corporations,  closing 
loopholes  that  promote  tax-loss  farming  by 
non-farmers,  and  providing  easier  financial 
credit  for  yoving  farmers. 

But  the  NFO  has  little  confidence  in  get- 
ting help  from  a  Congress  In  which  the  farm 
vote  has  shrunk  into  p>olltlcal  Insignificance. 

Its  basic  strategy  Is  to  organize  farmers 
Into  bargaining  blocks  of  sufficient  p>ower  to 
raise  prices  for  their  beef,  hogs,  grain,  and 
other  commodities.  When  buyers  refuse  to 
bargain  or  market  prices  get  too  low,  the 
NFO  tries  to  withhold  commodities  from  the 
marketplace. 

Welsshaar  believes  that  an  NFO-bargalned 
contract  with  the  John  Morrell  Co.  will  mean 
high  prices  this  year  for  his  hogs  and  better 
Income  to  supp>ort  his  family. 

"The  NFO  Is  the  only  hope  we've  got,"  he 
says.  "We've  got  to  block  together  our  pro- 
duction and  demand  prices  that  will  give  us 
a  decent  living." 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  called  for  relatively 
mild  legislation  that  would  require  processors 
"to  bargain  in  good  faith"  with  farm  groups 
representing  a  significant  number  of  farmers. 
A  three-man  board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  by  the  Senate,  would  ap- 
prove the  farmer  bargaining  agents. 

The  Farm  Bureau  legislation,  Introduced 
by  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk  (D-Cal),  represents,  at 
least  In  part,  a  response  to  the  competition 
of  the  NPO. 

BUSINESS    BALKS 

Several  years  ago  the  Farm  Bureau  orga- 
nized voluntary  bargaining  associations,  but 
learned  to  Its  surprise  that  Its  old  friends 
and  philosophical  alUes  in  agribusiness  were 
not  cooperative.  Agrlbtislness  corporations 
such  as  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Oreen  Olant  Co.. 
Del  Monte  Corp.,  and  Plllsbury  Co.  flatly  re- 
fused to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Many  Farm  Bureau  members  suddenly 
looked  at  their  prestigious  organization  In  a 
different  light.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  built 
a  $4-bllllon  empire  selling  life  Insurance  and 
supplies  to  farmers.  But  what,  asked  farmers, 
had  the  Farm  Bureau  done  for  them? 

So  John  Kuhfuss,  Illinois  farmer  and  Farm 
Bureau  President,  went  to  a  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  to  complain.  Agribusi- 
ness will  not  bargain  with  the  Farm  Bureau, 
he  said,  but  Insists  on  buying  from  indi- 
vidual farmers  on  "a  take-lt-or-leave-lt 
basis — a  one-sided  process  that  Is  getting 
more  one-sided  as  changes  continue  to  oc- 
cur In  American  agriculture." 

Still  another  approach  to  increased  farmer 
power  is  taken  by  advocates  of  giant  coop- 
eratives, which  already  are  i>owerful  In  the 
dairy  Industry  and  In  Callfomla  citrus.  The 
coops  believe  farmers  must  compete  by  cre- 
ating their  own  vertically  Integrated  sys- 
tems of  production,  processing  and  market- 
ing. 

The  giant  dairy  coops  also  seek  to  win 
higher  prices  under  government-approved 
marketing  orders  by  exercizing  p>olltlcal  mus- 
cle In  campaign  financing.  The  dairy  coops 
already  have  pwured  $170,000  Into  a  1972 
Republican  campaign  chest  for  President 
Nixon's  re-election. 

"Agrlculttire  Is  acting  a  great  deal  like  the 
buggy  whip  Industry  acted  at  the  turn  of  the 
century."  says  Eric  Thor.  director  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service  and  an  advocate  of  giant.  Integrated 
coops.  Instead  of  trying  to  reduce  costs  and 
sell    cheaper  buggy   whips,   says  Thor,  that 
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outmoded  IndUBtry  should  hftve  become  a 
manufacturer  of  fan  belte  or  air  cleanera. 

Similarly,  Tbor  aays  "tbe  family  farm  could 
disappear"  unleoa  farmers  compete  collec- 
tively as  prooeanrs  and  marketers  of  food. 
He  believes  farmers  are  wasting  time  con- 
centrating all  their  energy  on  production  ef- 
flency,  at  a  time  when  food  Industry  profits 
are  controlled  in  food  marketing. 

COOPS    BIO   TOO  t 

Some  farmers  complain,  however,  that  the 
"super  coope"  have  become  Just  another  kind 
of  conglomerate  giant  from  which  they  get 
few  benefits.  For  example.  Sunklst  Growers. 
Inc.,  which  dominates  80  per  cent  of  Califor- 
nia citrus.  Is  a  many-layered,  pyramid-shaped 
corporation.  Small  growers  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. Contrary  to  general  knowledge,  the 
processors  at  the  top  of  this  "super  coop" 
Include  major  private  corpKjratlons  as  well  as 
farmer-owned  proceseors.  Critics  contend 
that  decisions  are  made  and  profits  are  taken 
at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  with  too  little 
consideration  paid  to  the  economic  Interests 
ot  the  small  grower. 

Iowa  farmer  Welsshaar  Is  not  eager  to  have 
his  Interests  burled  In  such  coops.  "If  I 
wanted  to  go  Into  something  like  that,"  he 
■ays,  "I  would  have  gone  into  meat  packing 
or  tbe  grocery  business.  I  like  being  a 
farmer." 

Tbe  various  plans  of  farm  groups  to  save 
the  family  farm  face  an  uncertain  future. 

Their  legislative  and  organizational  pros- 
pects are  seriously  weakened  by  traditional 
divisions  In  their  own  ranks.  The  NFO  Is  sus- 
picious of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Is  Itself  dis- 
trusted as  too  "radical"  by  other  farmers. 
The  National  Farmers  Union,  which  repre- 
sents mldwestem  grain  producers,  has  Its 
own  legislative  goals. 

Other  farmers.  Including  cattlemen,  fear 
that  mandatory  bargaining — a  Farm  Bureau 
proposal — will  merely  stimulate  further  ver- 
tical Integration  by  the  conglomerates. 
Faced  with  the  prospects  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, giant  meat  packers,  canners  and 
s\igar  refiners  may  respond  by  growing  even 
more  of  their  own  raw  food  materials. 

It  la  difficult  to  design  legislation  to  meet 
the  dlfTerlng  problems  of  Iowa  corn  producers 
or  Oallfomla  fruit  growers. 

Furthermore,  the  agriculture  committees 
of  Congress  are  confronted  with  new  conflicts 
of  Interest.  In  the  past,  these  committees 
had  little  trouble  satUfylng  both  big  farmers 
and  corporate  food  processors. 

The  big  fanner  and  conglomerate  both 
benefitted  from  farm  subsidy  payments,  a 
cheap  labor  supply,  and  foreign  aid  food  pro- 
grams. 

But  now  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
ComnUttees  are  faced  with  difficult  choices — 
resolving  new  conflicts  between  Independent 
Carmen  and  the  oorporatlons.  Agribusiness, 
led  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council,  and  tbe  American 
Meat  Institute  strongly  oppose  bargaining 
legislation. 

These  committees  give  considerable 
weight— as  do  many  economist*— to  the 
agribusiness  argument  that  farm  commodity 
prices  are  determined  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
In  a  highly  competitive  world  market  and 
that  rigid  bargaining  legislation  might  well 
weaken  tbe  ability  of  American  agriculture 
to  compete  In  world  trade. 

They  are  concerned,  too.  about  maintain- 
ing the  vigorous  competition  that  now  exists 
among  food  processors  who  fight  for  position 
In  retail  stores  and  who  seek  to  satisfy  shift- 
ing consumer  preferences  that  often  are 
geared  to  price.  Processors  want  to  retain 
this  pricing  flexibility  and  fear  the  rigidities 
that  could  come  from  enforced  bargaining. 

MANY  LOBBYISTS 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power,  200 
Washington  lobbyists  representing  the  food 
Industry  are  far  more  Influential  than  farmer 
lobbyists.  Food  processors  have  plants  scat- 
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tered  all  over  tirban  America  and  can  appeal 
to  urban  as  well  as  nu-al  Congressmen.  For 
example,  the  Oroeery  Manufacturers  of 
America  maps  out  its  legislative  campaigns 
with  charts  showing  the  location  of  food 
plants  In  each  congressional  district. 

"Most  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mitter wish  this  farm  bargaimng  Issue 
would  Just  go  away,"  says  one  agrtbuslneas 
lobbyist.  "Whatever  they  do,  the  politicians 
figure  they  will  make  one  friend  and  six 
enemies." 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and 
reflects  the  conflicting  pressures  from  tarm- 
ers  and  food  manufacturers.  The  administra- 
tion has  tentatively  supported  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau bargaining  bill.  But  a  high  administra- 
tion source  confides : 

"The  White  House  owes  a  political  debt  to 
the  Farm  Bureau,  but  we  aren't  very  en- 
thusiastic about  this  legislation.  If  you  look 
at  our  proposed  qualifying  amendments, 
you'll  see  there  really  Isn't  much  left." 

The  political  disputes  and  maneuvering 
are  still  largely  regarded  by  consumers,  urban 
politicians,  and  the  news  media  as  intramural 
Issues  involving  "the  farm  problems." 

But  the  broadest  issue  Involves  the  future 
shape  of  America  and  of  its  rural  commu- 
nities. 

There  is  the  strong,  compelling  desire  In 
rural  America  to  maintain  the  family  farm 
and  the  small  town. 

Joe  Welsshaar  questions  whether  a  way  of 
life  his  family  loves  will  be  replaced  by  an- 
other Industrialized  system,  administered  by 
tbe  forces  of  big  labor  and  big  Industry. 

And  migrant  farm  workers  struggling  to 
organize,  question  whether  society  does  not 
have  some  obligation  to  help  the  lowest-paid 
worker  who  Is  being  replaced  by  machines. 

WHY  BIONSSS? 

Creston  banker  Charley  Ehm  asks:  "Why 
In  this  country  so  obsessed  with  bigness? 
Why  can't  a  young  fellow  farm  300  acres  and 
make  a  living?  We  need  to  replace  the  econ- 
omists and  corporate  planners  with  some- 
one who  has  a  concern  for  human  beings." 

Even  assuming  that  industrial  agriculture 
can  be  more  efficient,  Don  Paarlberg,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  chief  economist, 
says:  "People  are  asking,  whether  In  as  af- 
fluent a  country  as  the  United  States,  effi- 
ciency should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
form  of  agriculture  we  are  going  to  have. 
We  now  supply  ourselves  with  food — the  best 
diet  ever,  anywhere,  with  17  per  cent  of  our 
Income.  How  much  Is  It  worth  to  drive  that 
percentage  down  to  15  or  12  or  10? 

"Should  we  sacrifice  a  form  of  agricultural 
production  that  has  served  us  well,  that  has 
produced  good  people  as  well  as  good  crops 
and  livestock?" 

Paarlberg  had  no  answer  for  the  question. 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,   Oct.   5,    1971] 

U.S.  Policy  Handcdjts  Small  Fabmex 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Tereso  KCorales  has  struggled  all  his  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  richest  agricultural  sys- 
tem in  history.  Since  he  was  nine  years  old, 
he  has  stooped  in  fields  from  Oregon  to 
Texas,  harveetlng  wealth  owned  by  big  farm- 
ers, retail  food  chains,  canners  and  now,  by 
agribusiness  conglomerates. 

Morales.  35,  Is  still  breaking  his  back  In  the 
fields,  but  with  new  purpose.  His  mind  Is  now 
fired  with  a  dream  at  sharing  in  some  of 
the  richest  of  American  agriculture.  He  has 
Joined  with  30  other  migrant  workers  and 
small  farmers  to  grow  strawberries  In  Wat- 
sonvllle,  Calif.  He  hopes  to  earn  $10,000  a 
year  to  raise  his  11 -member  family  in  some- 
place other  than  a  labor  camp  or  a  big  city 
slum. 

The  31  families  of  Cooperallva  Compeslna 
In  many  ways  symbolize  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  13  million  poor  rural  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  among  the  1.5  million  amsUl 
farmers  and  more  than  one  million  migrants 
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who  now  work  tbe  land  at  far  less  than 
poverty-level  inoomee.  They  contribute  to 
national  statistics  one-half  of  the  nation's 
poverty  and  substandard  bousing. 

The  cooperative  movement  may  give  some 
of  these  people  a  way  out  of  poverty.  But  the 
odds  on  their  success  are  small. 

They  are  competing — like  the  "family 
farmers"  of  the  country — against  powerful, 
efficient  and  aggreeslve  "agribusiness "  cor- 
porations that  have  moved  Into  Amerlcaoi 
agriculture  on  a  large  scale. 

Morales  and  the  other  families  of  Coopera- 
tlva  Compeslna,  for  example,  are  competing 
In  the  California  strawberry  market  with 
Tenneco,  Inc.,  a  MS  billion  conglomerate 
corporation,  and  with  S.  8.  Pierce  Co.,  which 
both  grows  and  distributee  Its  own  brand  of 
premium-priced  foods. 

They  are  competing,  in  a  larger  sense,  with 
political  forces  that  have  shaped  federal  agri- 
cultural policies  In  ways  that  favor  tbe  larg- 
est and  moet  efficient  intereete  in  agriculture. 

For  more  than  35  years — to  take  the  most 
obvious  case  In  point — American  industrial 
workers  have  been  represented  by  powerful 
labor  imlons  that  have  secured  mimmum 
wage  legislation,  unemplojrment  comftensa- 
tlon.  child  labor  regiUatlons,  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  on  the  Job,  collective 
bargaining  right  and  so  on.  Farm  workers, 
like  Morales,  generally  enjoy  none  of  these 
rights  and  benefits. 

■UNDEaCUT   BY   COVXaNMENT 

When  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Conunittee,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  aought 
to  achieve  some  of  the  same  benefits,  gov- 
ernment responded  by  undercutting  the 
movement  with  policies  permitting  employ- 
ers to  Import  cheap  labor  from  Mexico  and 
Puerto  Rico.  When  Chavez  and  his  union 
sought  to  gain  bargaining  rights  with  a  re- 
tall  boycott  of  grapes  and  lettuce,  the  De- 
fense Department  Increased  Its  purchases  of 
grapes  and  lettuce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  has  con- 
tinued Its  subsidies  to  large  farm  operations 
through  the  provision  of  low-cost  irrigation 
water,  the  development  of  labor-displacing 
machinery  and  generous  tax  laws. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  various  policies  and  actions,  has 
discouraged  the  development  of  cooperatives 
for  low-Income  farmers  on  grounds  that  the 
Industrialization  of  agriculture  and  the  elim- 
ination of  stoop  labor  Is  in  the  Interests  of 
both  country  "Government,"  says  James 
HIghtower  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountabil- 
ity Project,  a  foundation-financed  operation, 
"has  provided  socialism  for  agribusiness  and 
free  enterprise  for  the  small  farmer  and  farm 
worker." 

The  problems  created  In  "rural  America" 
by  these  policies  have  prompted  politicians 
and  residents  to  come  up  with  new  pro- 
grams and  new  rhetoric  to  "save"  the  small 
towns  and  the  small  farms  of  the  country. 
ITiere  have  been.  In  recent  years,  "wars  on 
poverty,"  "rural  development"  schemes  and 
concept  of  "balanced  national  growth".  But 
thus  far,  the  powerful  and  Impersonal  forces 
of  corporate  agriculture  have  been  the 
dominant  factors  In  the  changes  sweeping  the 
farm  economy. 

TREND    REVERSES    ABSENT 

The  measures  that  might  reverse  the 
trend — strong  farm  worker  labor  unions, 
generous  subsidies  to  small  cooperatives,  the 
redistribution  of  land  from  corporate  farmers 
to  Individual  farm  entrepreneurs — have  not 
been  undertaken. 

What  Is  happening  In  American  agricul- 
ture— bigness  concentration,  and  the  effi- 
ciency these  things  produce — may  be  good  or 
bad  for  the  country  In  the  long  run.  But  the 
implications  of  these  tendencies  transcend 
the  question  of  whether  Tenneoo,  Inc.,  or 
Tereso  Morales  will  harvest  strawberries  In 
California.  These  implications  include  the 
following: 
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The  future  shape  of  the  American  land- 
scape. Already  In  this  country  74  percent  of 
the  population  lives  on  only  1  percent  of  the 
land.  If  present  trends  continue,  only  13 
percent  of  the  American  people  will  live  In 
communities  of  less  than  100,000  by  the  2l8t 
century — 60  percent  will  be  living  In  four 
huge  megalopoll  and  38  percent  will  be  in 
other  large  cities. 

Rural  life,  already  seriously  undermined 
by  the  urban  migration,  will  be  further 
eroded.  Today,  800.000  people  a  year  are 
migrating  from  the  country  side  to  the  cities. 
Between  1960  and  1970  more  than  half  of  our 
rural  counties  suffered  population  declines. 
One  result  is  the  aggravation  of  urban  pa- 
thology—oongestlon,  pollution,  welfare  prob- 
lems, crime  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  cen- 
tral city  Ills. 

The  domination  of  what  Is  left  of  rural 
America  by  agribusiness  corporations  Is  not 
only  accelerating  tbe  migration  patterns  of 
recent  decades  but  raises  the  spectre  of  a  kind 
of  20th  century  agricultural  feudalism  in 
the  culture  that  remains. 

In  response  to  this  vision  of  the  future, 
the  federal  government  In  the  19608  under- 
took limited  measures  to  stimulate  the  sur- 
vival of  the  small  farm  and  the  small  towns 
of  America.  The  antlpoverty  programs  ad- 
ministrated by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity touched  the  problem  in  certain  ways. 

A    START    THROUGH    OBO 

Tere6o  Morales,  for  example,  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  an  adult  education  course 
sponsored  by  OEO  for  migrant  workers.  He 
learned,  too.  that  he  and  other  farm  labor- 
ers might  earn  a  living  growing  high-value 
fruits  and  vegetables.  So  he  persuaded  three 
of  his  OEO  classmates  to  Join  him  In  putting 
up  $500  apleos  to  launch  Oooperatlva  Com- 
peslna, with  Morales  as  president. 

Working  from  sunup  to  dark  In  the  coop's 
140-acre  leased  fields.  Morales  has  little  time 
or  patience  to  talk  with  visitors  about  ab- 
stractions. He  Is  laying  several  miles  of  Irri- 
gation pipe,  and  supervising  the  leveling  of 
Irrigation  ditches.  It  Is  an  exacting  Job.  If 
the  irrigation  troughs  vary  by  more  than  one 
Inch  m  100  feet,  water  may  slop  over  and 
mildew  the  precious  strawberries. 

The  dream  or  heartbreak  at  the  end  of  this 
labor  win  come  next  year.  If  all  goes  well, 
each  acre  of  strawberries  should  produce  gross 
sales  of  about  $9,000.  Then  the  cooperative 
will  find  out  whether  corporate  competitors 
attempt  to  frustrate  its  marketing  plans. 

"In  a  good  year  I  could  earn  $6,000  as  a 
migrant,"  relates  Morales,  "but  that  meant 
traveling  for  13  solid  months.  "It's  very  hard 
on  the  family.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that 
and  raise  nine  kids,  send  them  to  school,  give 
them  a  chance?  You  can't  keep  running  for- 
ever. I'm  not  moving  anjrmore." 

KEYED    TO    FAMILY 

The  coordination  of  cooperative  farming  is 
no  easy  matter,  and  has  produced  some  fail- 
ures. Cooperative  Compeslna  divides  up  land 
and  profits  on  the  basis  of  family  size  and 
family  contributions  to  work.  Its  members  so 
far  are  sticking  together. 

"We  want  to  benefit  our  community  and 
do  all  we  can  to  exist,"  says  Morales.  "Our 
members  are  not  afraid  to  work.  With  what 
we  have  to  go  back  to,  this  looks  pretty 
good." 

The  coop  got  its  crop  started  with  a  $100,- 
000  loan  from  an  OEO-funded  consulting 
firm,  and  a  $150,000  loan  from  the  Wells- 
Fargo  bank.  When  local  growers  tried  to  block 
the  loan  a  local  WeUs  Fargo  official  report- 
edly told  them:  "You  11  take  your  money  out 
of  the  bank,  but  they'll  bum  the  bank  down. 
What  am  I  suppoeed  to  do?" 

Despite  the  Indirect  assistance  from  OEO, 
the  federal  government — and  particularly  the 
Agriculture  Department — has  done  little  to 
assist  Morales'  coop  and  similar  ones  that 
are  being  started  by  blacks  In  the  South  and 
whites  In  Appalachla. 
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TtniNBD    DOWK   BY    FHA 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  turned 
down  Cooperatlva  Oompesina's  request  for  a 
loan. 

"The  low-Income  farmer  problem  Is  not 
personally  my  cup  of  tea,"  says  Homer  Pres- 
ton, deputy  administrator  of  USDA's  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service.  "Our  conventional  coops 
are  not  exactly  enthusiastic  about  them.  They 
don't  have  much  to  offer  except  labor  and  It 
Is  less  Important  today.  ITiese  people  were 
cotton  choppers. 

"Tliey're  tied  In  with  Idealism  and  civil 
rights,  and  a  lot  of  romanticism.  The  pur- 
pose of  cooperatives  Is  not  to  keep  mass  num- 
bers In  farming  but  to  help  those  who  re- 
main. You  can't  go  against  market  trends 
when  everything  else  points  to  bigness. " 

Although  the  conventional  co-ops  were 
started  by  struggling  farmers  of  yesteryear, 
they  today  essentially  represent  big  business 
and  seek  fanner  members  who  can  Invest  In 
processing  and  marketing. 

In  the  course  of  assisting  "bigness,"  Preston 
says  the  FC8  Is  helping  merger  negotiation 
between  the  country's  two  largest  dairy  "su- 
per co-ops,"  which  between  them,  control 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  flvdd  milk  supply. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  seeking 
management  training  assistance  for  100  low- 
Income  southern  co-ops,  says  Father  A.  J.  Mc- 
Knlght,  FCS  advised  him  to  seek  help  from 
a  private  foundation. 

"The  USD  A  programs  have  favored  the  big 
commercial  farmers  and  have  deliberately 
tried  to  eliminate  the  small  family  farm," 
said  McKnlght,  referring  to  research  spon- 
sored by  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
land  grant  colleges. 

At  a  time  when  poor  Southerners  are  start- 
ing to  earn  a  living  growing  labor-intensive 
specialty  crops  like  okra,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cucumbers,  McKnlght  said 
U8DA  Is  developing  strains  of  the  same  vege- 
tables which  can  be  harvested  mechanically. 

TOUGHER  BTKAWBEKKY 

Similarly,  government-backed  research  at 
the  University  of  California  is  developing  a 
tougher  variety  of  strawberry — with  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  not  on  flavor  or  nutrition, 
but  on  its  ability  to  be  shipped  and  picked 

by  machine. 

"When  I  asked  about  the  effects  of  that 
strawberry  picker  on  migrant  workers,"  says 
Alfred  Navarro,  a  consultant  to  Cooperatlva 
Compeslna,  "the  Extension  Service  guy  said: 
'All  I  worry  about  Is  the  economic  part  of 
it.  Let  the  sociologists  worry  about  that'." 

"Mechanization  Is  a  fact  of  life,"  says  Na- 
varro, "but  the  field  worker  can't  eat  the 
machine.  Who  deals  with  the  social  effect  of 
these  machines?  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  got  to  be  responsive  to  more  than 
one  sector  of  the  rural  economy." 

The  clash  of  farm  worker  and  grower  has 
been  highlighted  in  recent  years  by  the  rise 
of  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

UPOC's  major  successes  to  date  have  been 
in  winning  contracts  from  the  new  conglom- 
erate farmers,  who  have  entered  California 
fruit  and  vegetable  fanning.  Primarily  be- 
cause they  fear  boycotts  of  their  nationally- 
branded  products,  the  conglomerates  say, 
they  have  signed  contracts  while  most  large 
Independent  growers  have  not. 

In  the  Salinas  Valley,  for  example,  four  of 
five  contracts  won  by  the  union  are  with 
national  firms:  Purex  Corp.,  United  Brands, 
S.S.  Pierce  Co.,  and  Heublln,  Inc. 

UNION    STILL   r:ESISTZD 

Meanwhile,  the  largest  Independent  grow- 
ers are  etUl  bitterly  resisting  the  union,  and 
seek  state  or  national  legislation  that  would 
restrict  its  activities.  The  growers  want  a  law 
that  would  prohibit  strikes  during  harvest 
season  and  the  secondary  boycotts  by  which 
Chavez  has  appealed  to  sympathetic  con- 
sumers. 
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The  outcome  of  these  battles  over  agri- 
cultural wealth  could  be  an  Industrialized 
system  of  conglomMate  farmers  and  oJ 
unionized  labor.  However.  Chavez  so  far  has 
organized  only  a  small  percentage  of  Cali- 
fornia migrants,  and  even  these  victories 
are  fragile  ones,  subject  to  renegotiation  In 
a  year  or  so. 

Chavez's  ultimate  goal  is  to  win  economi.- 
Independence  for  migrants  by  creating  co- 
operatives such   as   Cooperatlva   Compeslna 

They  could  be  helped  by  a  new  system 
of  crop  subsidies,  which  base  governnient 
assistance  on  economic  need  rather  than  on 
acreage. 

Present  subsidies,  theoretically  aimed  at 
controlling  overproduction,  go  mainly  to  the 
wealthiest  farmers  who  own  the  most  land. 
But  John  Schnlttker,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  Johnson  administration, 
argues  that  subsidy  payments  for  wheat  and 
cotton  are  far  larger  than  those  needed  to 
control  surpluses.  A  substantial  part  of  these 
subsidies,  says  Schnlttker,  simply  provide  in- 
come supplements  to  the  wealthiest  farmers. 

Some  reformers  argue  that  the  small  farm- 
er can  still  be  given  a  place  In  America  If  the 
government  brings  about  "land  reform,"  In- 
cluding enforcement  of  the  1902  Reclamation 
Law. 

This  law  originally  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  small  farmer.  It  provided  that  gov- 
ernment-irrigated land  could  not  be  owned 
by  absentee  landlords,  and  that  no  Individ- 
ual could  own  more  than  160  acres  of  gov- 
ernment-Irrigated land. 

The  law  has  never  been  enforced.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  corporate  landholders  continue 
to  occupy  and  benefit  from  more  than  one 
million  acres  subject  to  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  (D-Callf.)  and  others 
have  proposed  legislation  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  buy  this  Illegally-held  land, 
and  then  resell  It  on  generous  credit  terms 
to  small  farmers  and  low-Income  coopera- 
tives. 

Unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  the  ul- 
timate cost  of  the  new  conglomerate  revolu- 
tion In  agriculture  will  be  paid  by  the  small 
towns  of  the  Midwest  and  of  California 

CALLED   DISASTROtrS 

Jack  Molsbergen,  a  real  estate  man  in  Men- 
dota,  Calif.,  describes  as  "disastrous"  the  ef- 
fects of  conglomerate  farming  on  his  town 
In  the  western  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Conglomerate  farmers  such  as  Anderson 
Clayton  and  Co.,  the  country's  185th  largest 
corporation  with  1970  sales  of  $639  million, 
contribute  little  to  the  local  economy,  says 
Molsbergen.  The  conglomerates  buy  their 
farm  machinery  and  supplies  directly  from 
the  factory  and  their  oil  directly  from  the 
reflnery,  he  says. 

When  Mendota  tried  to  build  a  hospital 
several  years  ago,  says  Molsbergen,  Anderson 
Clayton  and  two  other  large  corporate  land- 
owners blocked  the  project,  because  it  would 
Increase  their  property  taxes. 

LIVES  ELSEWHERE 

"The  guy  who  made  the  decision  for  An- 
derson Clayton  lives  in  Phoenix,"  explains 
Molsbergen.  "and  if  you  live  In  Phoenix,  you 
don't  need  a  hospital  in  Mendota.  These  cor- 
porate guys  don't  go  around  with  a  Simon 
Legree  mustache.  They  are  nice  men  Its 
Just  the  way  things  are." 

Agriculture  Department  economists  do  not 
see  any  future  for  the  Mendota.  California^. 
of  the  country. 

"These  towns  represent  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  the  people  who  went  there,"  says 
USDA  economist  Warren  Bailey.  "They  are 
going  the  same  way  as  the  neighborhood 
grocery.  Peopl*  want  to  shop  where  they  have 
a  choice.  With  air-conditioned  cars  and  good 
roads,  they  choose  to  do  their  shopping  in 
the  cities.  Iowa  really  doesn't  have  room  for 
more   than   12   regional  centers.   The  small 
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town  will  retnAln  only  ••  »  pleasant  place  to 
live." 

Aa  niatt«rs  now  atan<l.  tbe  amall  town  will 
di«  and  tb«  unall  fannar  and  farm  worltez 
wUl  be  repUoMt  without  any  of  tbe  attention 
and  national  debate  that  baa  focuaaed  on 
other  economic  dlarupttona. 

LOCKHEED      CONTKAST 

There  Is  a  marked  contrast  between  na- 
tional concern  shown  over  the  economic 
problems  of  a  Lockheed  and  the  problems  of 
150,000  small  North  Carolina  tobacco  farm- 
ers, who  soon  wtu  b«  displaced  by  a  new  to- 
bacco harvester. 

Woodrow  L.  OlnsbuTF;.  research  director  of 
the  Center  for  Community  Change,  contrasts 
that  concern: 

"When  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists  and 
skilled  technicians  were  threatened  with  ioes 
of  jobs  In  the  aerospace  Industry,  a  host  of 
Industrialists,  bankers,  and  others  besieged 
Congress  for  large-scale  loans  and  special 
legislation. 

"But  when  even  larger  numbers  of  workers 
are  threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  to- 
bacco industry,  scarcely  a  voice  Is  raised. 
What  corporate  executive  speaks  for  such 
workers,  what  banker  pleads  for  financial  aid 
for  them,  what  congressman  or  state  official 
calls  upon  his  colleagues  to  enact  special 
legislation?" 

ainaburg  believes  no  voice  Is  beard  becausa 
America  lacks  "a  national  rural  policy  that 
considers  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
majority  of  rural  Americans-— farm  workers, 
small  farmers,  small  Independent  business 
men  and  the  aged." 

"The  farmhouse  lights  are  going  out  ail 
over  America,"  says  Oren  Lee  Staley,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Organization. 
"And  every  time  a  light  goea  out,  this  coun- 
try is  losing  something.  It  Is  losing  the  pre- 
cious skills  of  a  family  farm  system  that  has 
given  this  country  unbounded  wealth.  And  it 
Is  losing  free  men." 
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RESTORE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FUNDS 


October  6,  1971 


WASHINGTON,  DC,  HOSPITAL 
CENTER  CUTS  ITS  RATES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MMMTUittT)  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
need  not  call  anyone's  attention  to  the 
rising  cost  of  medical  care  today.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  all 
aware  of,  and  It  has  become  an  Issue  of 
national  concern.  However.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  from  the 
AMA  News  which  rejwrts  WashlngtoB 
Hospital  Center's  laudable  decision  in 
reducing  Its  room  rates  for  the  second 
time  in  2  months. 

The  article  follows : 

D.C.  HosPTTAL  Cuts  Room   Rates   Again 

The  Washington,  DC,  Hospital  Center 
dropped  its  room  rates  for  the  second  time 
In  two  months. 

The  city's  largest  hospital  lowered  th* 
basic  room  charge  by  $5  and  trlmmetf 
charges  for  medicines  and  patient  servlceB 
that  will  produce  an  expected  (3-a-day  sav- 
ing for  most  patients.  Rates  were  cut  |$ 
daily  in  July. 

Hlgher-than-ezp«cte<t  Medicaid  payment 
and  service  efficiencies — earlier  dlschargot, 
temperature  taking  onoe  daily  rather  than 
four  tlmee — helped  the  center  reduce  tUe 
rate  to  (S9  for  a  semi-private  room. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

o*  wrwmt 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  decision  to  drastically  re- 
duce funds  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
However,  the  Senate  has  now  passed 
Senate  Journal  Resolution  157.  which 
assures  that  every  needy  child  will  re- 
ceive a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as 
Congress  intended  when  the  school  limch 
program  was  established.  Soon,  the 
House  will  also  vote  on  this  important 
legislation  introduced  by  my  friend  and 
fellow  Georgian,  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmaoge. 

A  fine  editorial  on  this  recently  ap- 
peared In  the  Athens  Banner-Herald,  my 
hometown  newspaper.  The  editorial 
points  out  that  himgry  children  should 
not  be  made  to  suUer  simply  because  the 
Government  needs  to  reduce  its  expendi- 
tures. Surely  there  are  other  programs 
where  reductions  would  be  less  harm- 
ful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Congres- 
F TONAL  Record  this  editorial  calling  for 
immediate  action  by  Congress  to  restore 
the  school  limch  funds: 
CoNGRBSs  Shouu)  Rescttx  8ch<x)l  Lunch 
PaoasAM 

All  Americans  should  support  emergency 
legislation  Introduced  recently  by  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge  of  Oeorgia  to  restore 
funds  cut  from  the  nation's  school  lunch 
program  for  needy  children. 

Talmadge  developed  his  proposal  in  re- 
sponse to  new  regulations  established  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  that  would  expand  the 
program  In  some  areas  but  cut  an  estimated 
•  150  million  in  funds  for  free  or  reduced 
lunch  prices. 

The  Talmadge  bill  would  order  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  administers  the 
lunch  program,  to  restore  the  funds  cut  with 
money  available  to  the  department  through 
Import  duties. 

Needy  children  In  Georgia  and  other  states 
win  suffer  unless  the  Talmndge  propoal  or 
some  other  plan  to  reatore  funds  cut  Is  ap- 
proved. 

Under  the  proposed  cutback,  the  USDA 
would  reimburse  school  systems  at  the  rate 
of  SS  cents  a  meal  rather  than  the  42  cents  a 
meal  that  school  officials  had  anticipated. 

Since  most  local  and  state  budgets  are 
locked  In  at  this  time,  this  cutback  would 
mean  that  school  systems  would  either  have 
to  reduce  the  number  of  children  getting 
meals  or  cutback  on  the  meals. 

Sotne  children  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  lunches,  but  these  costs  cannot  be  In- 
creased at  this  time  to  help  defray  the  lueses 
because  of  the  price  freeze. 

Raising  the  prices  likely  would  be  self-de- 
feating anyway.  It  might  mean  that  some 
who  pay  part  of  the  cost  could  not  afford 
lunches  and  that  some  who  can  afford 
lunches  might  start  bringing  their  own. 

The  government's  decision  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram seems  unwise.  There  are  other  places 
where  cuts  can  be  made  without  hurting 
children.  But  certainly  the  late  announce- 
ment of  the  cutback  is  unfortunate  because 
it  leaves  local  school  systems  without  a  sat- 
isfactory recourse. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  support  the  Tal- 
madge proposal  or  some  other  proposal  to 
restore  the  food  money  at  the  42-cent  level 
on  which  local  systems  baaed  their  pn-ograms 
for  this  year. 


The  case  for  reductions.  If  there  la  one, 
can  be  oonsldered  for  next  year. 

Ohlldran  need  at  least  one  good  meal  a 
day  to  perform  satiafafitorlly  In  school.  The 
tree  lunch  program  Is  the  only  means  some 
have  ot  getting  that  meal.  It  deserves  full 
support. 


VETERINARIANS  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    tOVTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterinary 
medicine  does  not  enjoy  tl»e  public 
awareness  and  perhaps  the  public  pres- 
tige of  some  of  the  other  health  profes- 
sions. This,  by  no  means,  reflects  or,  the 
importance  of  the  profession  nor  has  It 
deferred  veterinarians  from  participat- 
ing in  activities  that  safeguard  tlie 
health  and  welfare  of  man.  Principally 
among  these  activities  are  programs  in 
preventive  medicine,  protection  of  our 
protein  food  supply,  improvement  of  our 
environment  and  research  In  compara- 
tive medicine. 

The  essentiality  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine as  a  health  profession  needs  no  de- 
fense, however,  the  societal  responsibili- 
ties of  the  profession  are  not  always  evi- 
dent £ind  consequently  must  be  pro- 
moted to  increase  public  awareness. 

The  publication  "Veterinarians  for 
the  South.  A  Report  on  Veterinary 
Medical  Education, "  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board — 8REB — points  out  the  need 
for  programs  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
manpower  shortage  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Release  of  this  report  in  August 
1971  coincided  with  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  extend  the  health 
manpower  legislation  and  relates  to  the 
problems  confronting  Congress  in  resolv- 
iHK  the  health  manpower  shortage. 

All  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  report  is  important.  However,  be- 
cause of  its  length,  I  insert  for  expedi- 
ency in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  only  a 
few  selected  excerpts  pertinent  to  the 
needs  for  veterinarians  In  the  South  and 
to  the  i-ecommendatlon  for  facilities  for 
tlic  new  developing  veterinarian  medical 
school  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
which  has  approved  but  imfunded  appli- 
cation for  Federal  funds  for  2  years  and 
which  depends  on  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  for  its  opening : 

tlXCEXPTS    raOM    the    SOUTHEaN    KSGIONAI,    ed- 
ITATIDN    BOARD  SPKCIAL  COMMITTEE  KEPOST 

"vrriRiNAaiANB  ros  thk  south" 
"There  are  con.slderable  problems  In 
veterinary  medical  education  nationally  and 
regionally.  Veterinary  Medicine  has  an  im- 
portant and  expanding  role  in  efforts  to 
lessen  physical  and  environmental  threats  to 
society  and  an  emerging  role  in  marine  and 
space  biology,  oceanography  and  other  areas. 
In  addition,  the  profession's  traditional  role 
is  expanding.  These  changes  have  lncrea.<«ed 
the  present  shortage  of  veterinarians  who 
are  pressed  to  deliver  the  kind  of  veterinary 
services  society  asks  for.  In  addition,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  qualified  students  who 
wish  to  study  veterinary  medicine  and  can- 
not be  accommodated  in  existing  schools. 

"There  are  numerous  projections  on  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  veterinarians.  There  are 
Bi>me   variations   in   the   estimates,   the   size 
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of  the  shortages  now  and  throvigh  1980,  but 
little  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
shortage  nationally  and  In  the  South  by  1980. 
The  shortage  can  be  lessened  If  we  expand 
the  training  opportunities  In  the  next  few 
years. 

One  of  the  most  sv.cceasful  of  the  SREB 
student  contract  prugrams  has  been  In 
veterinary  medicine  with  five  regional  schools 
during  the  30  years  providing  students  spaces 
to  other  states,  generally  In  the  numbers  to 
meet  the  stale  needs.  All  the  SREB  veterinary 
medical  coUeges  have  expanded — some  more 
than  others — and  have  shared  their  expanded 
capacity  with  SREB  as  best  they  could.  But 
each  SREB  contracting  state  desires  more 
spaces  than  are  now  allocatev.  and  substan- 
tial numbers  of  qualified  young  people  are 
being  turned  away  at  a  time  wlien  the  need 
is  for  more  graduates. 

"Veterinary  medical  education  Is  very 
costly  and  algnlflcant  expansion  of  any  SREB 
veterinary  medical  school  Is  dependent  pri- 
marily on  federal  funds  for  the  expensive 
faculties  required. 

"The  same  problem  exists  for  providing  the 
facilities  for  new  veterinary  medical  schools. 
There  Is  in  the  region,  one  new  developing 
scho<a — Louisiana  State  University — which 
has  had  an  approved  but  unfunded  applica- 
tion for  federal  funds  for  two  years.  It's  open- 
ing U  dependent  on  allocation  of  federal 
funds.  Other  Southern  schools — several  of 
them — are  in  early  stages  of  discussion. 

"Present  SREB  veterinary  medical  schools 
Include  Auburn  Unlver.slty.  The  University 
of  Oeorgia,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Texas 
A  &  M  University  and  Tuskegee  Institute. 
The  entering  classes  for  these  five  SREB 
veterinary  medical  schools  provide  about  185 
spaces  for  residents  of  the  Southern  States 
which  have  no  veterinary  medical  schools. 
In  each  such  school  a  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  each  state  are  competing  for 
the  limited  number  of  spaces  available.  TTie 
ntmiber  of  applicants  increases  each  year 
while  opportunities  for  training  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant.  In  1970,  at  least 
four  qualified  applicants  were  turned  away 
for  each  one  accepted  In  American  Veterinary 
Medical  colleges.  For  the  several  SREB  states, 
the  rejection  rate  for  lack  of  student  spaces 
is  higher." 

TABLE  l.-THERE  FOLLOWS  INFORMATION  ON  ESTIMATED 
VETERINARIANS  IN  SREB  STATES  IN  1968.  AND  SREB 
STATES  NEEDS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  17.6  OVM's  PER  100.000 
BY  1980 


1968.  1980 

number  1972.  1976. 

ot  numbei  number  Popu-    Number 

DVM's  ol  o<  lation             ol 

in  OVMs  DVM's  (thou-       DVM's 

Statt  needed  needed  unds)     needed 


Alabama 

455 

533 

611 

3.930 

688 

Arkansas 

216 

270 

324 

2.160 

378 

Florida. 

821 

1,040 

1.259 

8.458 

1,479 

Georgia       

60S 

3il 

70b 
428 

805 
505 

5,172 
3,329 

905 

Kentucky 

583 

Louisiana  

299 

446 

594 

4,232 

741 

Maryland 

608 

669 

730 

4,525 

792 

Mississippi - 

214 

?90 

366 

2.525 

442 

Noilh  Carolina. .. 

41S 

603 

791 

5,588 

978 

Soufti  Carolina... 

197 

355 

513 

3,842 

672 

Tennessee 

366 

497 

628 

4,339 

759 

Texas  

1,593 
544 

1.803 
674 

2,011 
804 

12.  678 
5,331 

2.219 

Virginia 

933 

West  Virginia 

93 

159 

225 

1,669 

292 

Total 

6,777 

8,472 

10  166 

67,  778 

11,861 

MEETING      NEEDS      Hi      SOUTHERN       VETEKINAKY 
ICEDICAI.    EDUCATION 

"There  are  a  number  of  measures  which 
might  be  taken  to  expand  the  veterinary 
medical  training  available  In  the  south.  Some 
of  these  measures  would  expand  the  supply 
of  student  spaces — building  new  schools,  ex- 
panding present  schools,  moving  to  the  year- 
round  program.  Others  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  quality  and  eSectlveneas  of  training 
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or  on  the  delivery  of  veterinary  health  care — 
revision  ot  the  currtculum — provision  ol 
more  non-academic  professionals  in  veteri- 
nary medical  schools  and  Increased  faculty. 

"New  Schools.  The  problem  for  this  region 
and  for  all  others  is  to  expand  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  for  graduates,  but  to  avoid 
over  expansion  of  expensive  facilities.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  region  we  need  one 
other  new  veterinary  school  in  addition  to 
the  new  school  at  LSO.  The  region  probably 
does  not  need  a  total  of  three  new  schools" 

"The  Louisiana  State  University  is  a  de- 
veloping school  dedicated  to  the  region  wide 
education  service.  The  abUlty  of  LSU  to  con- 
tribute to  training  regional  students  now  de- 
pends on  when  federal  construction  money 
becomes  avaUable.  LSU  plus  one  of  the  other 
schools  now  in  early  planning  (Florida.  North 
Carolina  of  a  second  Texas  school)  should 
meet  the  region's  training  needs  especially 
if  there  is  desired  expansion  of  SREB  schools 
(Georgia   and    Oklahoma   State    University). 

"The  (3ommlttee  felt  that  there  were  spe- 
cial reasons  why  the  State  of  Florida  should 
consider  a  new  regional  school  and  continue 
efforts  toward  establishing  one.  The  state  has 
been  the  largest  user  of  SREB  student  spaces 
and  has  a  large  and  expanding  need  for 
DVMs.  In  light  of  the  state's  circumstances 
and  the  anticipated  training  needs  of  the 
region,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
Florida  continue  to  work  toward  a  new 
school. 

"The  Committee  recommended  that  fed- 
eral funds  be  provided  to  LSU  for  the  ap- 
proved but  not  funded  constnjctlon  grant. 
Further  the  committee  recommended  that  in 
awarding  construction  grants  to  veterinary 
medical  schools,  federal  authorities  give  spe- 
cial consideration  and  priority  to  those  firm- 
ly committed  to  education  residents  of  other 
states  and  that  consideration  lie  given  to 
opening  a  second  new  veterinary  medical 
school  in  the  SREB  region  in  the  mid  or 
late  1970'8." 

The  pressures  in  veterinary  medical  edu- 
cation today  requires  further  expansion 
within  the  same  framework  of  regional  co- 
operation with  recommendation  that  SREB 
states  and  veterinary  medical  schools  con- 
tinue with  renewed  determination  and  co- 
operative participation  in  the  regional  train- 
ing program. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  region 
needs  can  be  better  met  If  institutions  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  year  round  calen- 
dar, revise  a  veterinary  and  pre-veterlnary 
curriculum  to  reduce  the  years  required  for 
a  degree;  Increase  non-academic  and  techni- 
cal support  to  aid  the  faculty;  allowing 
faculty  members  to  become  more  produc- 
tive. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  the 
federal  government  move  swiftly  to  provide 
increased  financial  assistance.  Without  as- 
sistance, substantial  expansion  in  the  veter- 
inary medical  capacity  Is  impossible.  This 
federal  support  should  be  selective,  aimed  at 
the  strong  institution  which  serves  regional 
needs  and  Is  ready  for  expansion.  Such  In- 
stitutions could  quickly  increase  their  en- 
rollments and  the  output  of  regional  gradu- 
ates if  funds  for  expensive  facilities  and  staff 
were  made  available  to  them. 


HON.  WILLIAM  O.  COWOER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  V^THALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  sadd^ied  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  90th  club  colleague,  William  O. 
Cowger,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
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As  representatives  of  large  urban 
areas.  BUI  ajid  I  shared  many  concerns 
in  the  4  years  we  served  together  in  the 
House.  I  was  impressed  particularly  by 
the  expansiveness  of  his  municipal  in- 
terests. This  was  reflected  in  the  scope  of 
the  achievements  made  during  his  term 
as  mayor  of  Louisville.  Under  his  admin- 
istration, the  city's  human  relations  com- 
mission was  formed;  the  Brown  Theater 
was  0{>ened ;  additional  representation  in 
state  government  was  obtained:  a  new- 
zoo  was  established:  a  new  senior  citizen.^ 
home  was  completed;  and  an  award - 
winning  urban  renewal  program  was  de- 
veloped. It  is  truly  an  understatement  to 
say  that  the  understanding  which  he 
brought  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
Nation's  cities  is  missed  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  House. 

Mrs.  'WTialen  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  his  family.  May  Bill  Cowger 
rest  In  peace. 


PAROLE  AUTHORITY  FOR  ENTRY  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  legislation  to  assist  in  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
take  note  of  an  agreement  worked  out 
between  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  UJS.  Department  of  Justice  to 
proviae  for  the  entry  of  Soviet  Jews  into 
the  United  States  under  parole  status 
when  no  visas  are  available.  In  the  past. 
Cuban,  Czechoslovakian,  and  Himgarian 
refugees  have  been  allowed  to  enter  by 
this  method.  This  procedure  is  now  ex- 
tended to  Soviet  Jews — with  no  nu- 
merical hmltations  placed  on  the  num- 
ber who  may  enter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler.  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  dated  September  30. 
the  Attorney  General  states  that  "I  can 
assure  you  that  I  would  exercise  my  dis- 
cretion if  the  situation  demanded  and 
parole  Soviet  Jews  who  are  able  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union."  This  is  a  significant 
change  in  Government  policy  in  which 
doubts  about  tlie  Attorney  General's  au- 
thority in  this  area  have  been  resolved 
in  favor  of  a  humane  immigration  policy 
for  refugees. 

I  want  to  commend  the  efiforts  of  the 
Judiciary  chairman,  Emanuel  Celler, 
and  of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
chairman,  Peter  Rodino,  for  their  untir- 
ing work  to  make  the  road  to  freedom  a 
little  easier.  This  has  been  a  long  strug- 
gle, but  the  battle  has  finally  been  won. 

Yet  the  major  problem  still  remains. 
While  the  door  has  been  opened  to  this 
coimtry,  the  Soviet  Government  still  im- 
poses the  most  severe  controls  on  the 
emigration  of  people  from  Its  country. 
Hopefully  the  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  will  now  focus  world  atten- 
tion on  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  Its  policy 
of  religious  freedom. 

While  I  commend  this  development  in 
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administration  poUcy  relatinK  to  1m- 
mlgration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the  Unlled 
States,  It  does  not  sabstltute  for  the  nied 
for  an  American  declaration  of  polcy 
to  support  and  Insure  the  Integrity  of  |h« 
State  of  Israri. 


A  RESPONSE  TO  CHARGES  OP  VOCtT 
DRACJOINO    IN    THE    BUREAU 
INDIAN  APPAIRS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


or    ASXZOMA 


r 


IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVE$ 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971      \ 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona  Mr.  Spell- 
er, the  following  views  are  inserted  in  ^e 
CoNGRKSsJONAL  RzcoRD  in  the  interests  of 
equity.  I  do  not  know  how  uccxxrate  tb^se 
specifics  are.  I  do  know  that  the  BIA  ^x- 
reaucracy  has  succeeded,  to  date,  in  co»i- 
pletely  frustrating  President  Nixon's  n^w 
Indian  policies  as  articulated  by  Secve- 
tary  Morton  and  BIA  Commlssioi»er 
Louis  Bruce. 

Bkice  Hardware  &  EqniPMFNT  Co  . 
Feoria,    Ariz.,   September    28,    197) 
Ron.  Sam  Steioxk. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DXAK  Mr.  Steigcs:  On  September  21  ;  Du 
held  a  press  conference  concerning  cert41n 
Indian  matters  and  Inserted  three  pages  of 
material  into  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date.  Since  I  was  mentioned  by  name  Jve 
times  In  the  material  and  since  I  am  a  natlfre, 
third  generation  Arleonan.  I  thought  It  hteJt 
to  correepond  directly  with  you  regarding  Che 
matters  with  which  you  referenced  my  naSM. 
Let  mie  say  that  having  met  you  on  occasion, 
both  in  Arizona  and  in  Washington,  add 
knowing  your  good  reputation  for  integrity, 
I  believe  that  those  who  supplied  your  s&alT 
with  so-called  facts  for  your  release  did  jbu 
a  disservice. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  quarrel  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Indian  self-determination  atid 
have  worked  to  Implement  the  concept,  both 
in  Arizona,  and  since  coming  to  Washington  a 
Uttle  over  a  year  ago  at  the  request  of  Cc«i- 
mlssloner  Brtice  to  Join  the  "new  team  '"  ^ly 
Job  here  has  been  In  Support  Services,  or 
administration.  It  was  decided  early  tHat 
Support  Services  would  not  be  the  ttiU 
wagging  the  dog  and  for  that  reason  we  h«ve 
not  been  involved  In  either  programs  or  p<41- 
cles  except  as  administrative  support.  Hor 
that  reason  I  was  surprised  to  be  listed  bo 
prominently  In  your  statement  and  I  mitst 
say  in  honesty  that  neither  my  Job  de8cr%>- 
tlon  nor  my  duties  or  Influence  here  qotte 
merit  the  attention  received.  I  think  the  an- 
swers are  hidden  somewhere  In  the  motltes 
of  those  who  provided  you  with  the  "Inforrqa- 
tlon." 

I  have,  as  a  civil  service  employee,  and  Uti- 
llke  some  other  members  of  the  new  teatn, 
limited  my  congresslonaJ  contacts  to  th(Ke 
authorized  by  the  Legislative  Llal.son  Section 
and  my  contacts  with  the  preea  to  those  made 
through  the  Public  Information  Office.  Hoiv- 
ever.  If  you  can  break  precedent  to  hold  yotir 
first  Capitol  HUl  press  conference,  I'm  silre 
you'll  forgive  me  for  breaking  precedent  coji- 
slderlng  that  I  was  one  of  the  persons  gl^n 
considerable  attention  at  that  press  confer- 
ence. I  shall,  bowerer,  conunent  only  uppn 
those  matters  with  which  my  name  was  Se- 
soclated.  I  have  quoted  each  of  your  state- 
ments with  a  response  following. 

1.  "Since  Calvin  Brlce  and  Harold  Cox  h4|fe 
captured  contracting — more  than  thtse 
months  ago— no  Indian  self-determlnatlt>n 
contracts  have  been  approved  nor  processed." 
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First,  let  me  aay  that  by  memorandum 
signed  by  Oommlealoner  Bruce  oontractlng 
has  not  been  under  Xr.  Cox  for  almost  a  ye^r. 
I  report  dlr«etly  to  tbe  Commtssl oner's  office 
on  all  contracting  matters.  Reoommendations 
that  I  report  through  Mr.  Ooz  have  not  been 
approved. 

T'he  people  In  charge  of  tbe  Tarlous  pro- 
granu  of  the  Bureau  determine  what  type  of 
services  they  wish  to  purchase  by  contract 
and  how  much  money  baa  been  budgeted  or 
\n  available.  Theae  "statements  of  the  work" 
are  then  brought  to  our  contracting  techni- 
cians for  negotiation  If  a  aole  Indian  aouroe 
exists,  or  for  preparation  of  a  Request  for 
Proposals  If  there  are  several  possible  sources. 
Over  ninety  new  "Buy  Indian"  contracts  have 
been  executed  since  May  1,  1071  and,  of 
course,  a  great  number  of  annual  contracts 
have  been  renegotiated.  Our  dollar  value  Is 
running  ahead  of  last  year.  Our  contracting 
is  not  aa  extensive  as  I  would  like  It  to  be 
and  the  reasons  as  I  see  them  are  set  forth 
In  the  attached  Infornuitlon  memo. 

2.  "Over  a  hundred  have  lain  unread  and 
untouched  gathering  dust  In  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  contract  office  while  tbe  tribes 
were  told  they  were  being  worked  on  for  even- 
tual processing." 

When  I  assumed  responsibility  fur  Central 
Office  contracting  at  tbe  end  of  June,  I  found 
67  so-called  proposals  stacked  on  a  table  in 
the  office.  These  were  then  read,  placed  In 
files,  cataloged  and  sent  to  the  proper  pro- 
gram activity  with  Instructions  to  make  the 
ptollcy  determmatlon  as  to  whether  they 
wished  to  consider  a  contract,  the  availabil- 
ity of  fvinds  in  their  budget,  and  for  prepara- 
tion of  work  statements.  I  scheduled  and  held 
classes  for  Central  Office  program  people  on 
their  role  In  the  procurement  process.  No 
proposals  are  In  the  contracting  office  except 
those  for  which  contracts  are  being  prepared. 
It  Is  my  wish  that  contracts  could  be  pre- 
pared faster,  but  many  are  extremely  com- 
plicated and  General  Accounting  auditors 
have  been  with  us  since  Augrust  3.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  Office  of  Survey  and 
Review  audit  findings  regarding  calendar  year 
1970  contracts,  we  are  now  required  to  sub- 
mit contracts  of  $10,000  or  more  to  the 
Solicitor's  office  for  legal  review.  There  Is  a 
discussion  with  the  Department  concerning 
possible  Increases  In  staff  but  this  runs 
counter  to  employment  cutback  policies. 

3.  "On  the  Indian  preference  policy  which 
has  been  held  up  in  the  Bureau  by  Harold 
Cox  and  Calvin  Brlce.  of  contracting 
fame.  ..." 

The  matter  you  refer  to  is  the  proposed 
extension  of  Indian  preference  to  promo- 
tions within  the  BIA.  This  was  discussed  by 
the  Bureau's  planning  committee,  of  which 
neither  Mr.  Cox  nor  I  are  members,  on  the 
agenda  of  the  last  Area  Directors'  meeting 
at  which  the  legal  and  constitutional  prob- 
lems were  discussed.  Attempts  to  extend  In- 
dian preference  via  the  courts  have  failed 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
New  Mexico  ruling  against  one  phase  of  the 
Bureau's  present  application.  The  matter  of 
whether  or  not  the  Act  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  promotions  Is  presently  being  liti- 
gated. The  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  has  stated  In 
writing  that  his  organisation  will  file  suit 
challenging  the  entire  matter  If  an  exten- 
sion Is  made.  It  la  out  of  fear  of  losing  the 
preference  In  initial  employment  that  caused 
a  number  of  Bureau  people,  Indian  and  non- 
Indian,  to  urge  that  the  Solicitor's  office  be 
Involved. 

Several  drafts  were  prepared,  the  latest 
of  which  I  never  saw,  but  understand  went 
to  the  Department  for  referral  to  the  So- 
licitor some  time  ago.  This  leaves  me  per- 
plexed as  to  just  what  I  am  holding  up. 

4.  "Also  In  the  name  of  good  management 
Indian  Innovators  and  supporters  of  the 
Commissioner,    Kme«t    Stevens,    Alexander 
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MacNabb.  and  Leon  OooK  have  been  denkoted 
by  Deputy  Cofnmlalaoner  OTow  and  non-In- 
dian OOK  eontlBued  In  bis  posttton  backed 
by  WUma  Victor  and  tb*  Oklahroma  delega- 
tion. I*on-niidlan  Oalvtn  Brlea  of  ooaitractlng 
and  Indian  preference  fame,  a  non-Indian, 
trained  by  former  Phoenix  Area  Director 
Wade  Head  took  responsibility  for  contract- 
ing from  Alexander  MacNabb,  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  William  Roger*.  non-Indian  mem- 
ber of  the  Super  BIA." 

The  above  contains  so  many  mla-state- 
mente  of  fact  that  tboee  supplying  your  staff 
the  Information  must  fall  suspeot  of  chi- 
canery. I  will,  however,  limit  my  comments 
to  only  thoee  snatteta  Involving  support 
services. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  MacNabb  U  not  an  IndUn 
by  definition  of  Indian  law.  He  states,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  bis  grand- 
mother was  of  a  Canadian  Indian  tribe.  Any 
legal  definition  that  would  make  ICr.  Mac- 
Nabb an  Amerloan  Indian  would  also  make 
Indians  of  over  7  million  cttlaens  of  Mexi- 
can-American descent  as  well  ae  a  large  num- 
ber of  Puerto  Rlcans.  Mr.  Cox,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  descendant  of  the  10Ofl  Creek  In- 
dian roll,  a  tribe  reoognlsed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Ls  of  one-quarter  Indian 
blood,  thus  meeting  every  legal  requirement 
as  an  .\merlcan  Indian. 

The  Indian  Press  Association  referred  to 
Mr.  Cox  as  a  non-Indian  but  later,  when 
this  was  discovered  to  be  In  error,  a  repre- 
sentative came  by  personally  to  apologize. 
I  was  present  at  the  Executive  Staff  meeting 
when  Mr.  Cox  laughingly  told  the  group  that 
he  gruessed  he  was  no  longer  an  Indian  be- 
cause he  had  read  It  In  the  paper.  This 
event  apparently  was  reported  to  you  as  an 
adnalsEion  by  him  that  he  is  not  an  Indian. 
As  for  Mr.  MacNabb's  demotion,  let  me  say 
that  he  has  been,  and  atill  Is,  Director  of 
Operating  Services.  Last  November,  Commis- 
sioner Bruce  by  memo  asked  Mr.  Cox  and 
myaelf  to  devote  a  major  portion  of  our  time 
to  the  budget  preparation  proceas  and,  also 
by  memo,  asked  Mr.  MacNabb  to  report  for  a 
period  of  six  months  directly  to  tbe  Com- 
missioner's office  Instead  of  through  Mr.  Cox. 
When  the  budget  process  was  completed  Com- 
missioner Bruce  announced  to  a  staff  meeting 
of  ell  Central  Office  employees  that  he  had 
been  told  by  congressmen  that  the  presenta- 
tions had  been  tbe  best  in  several  years.  The 
six  months  expired  and  the  normal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  has  Mr.  MacNabb  report- 
ing through  Mr.  Cox. 

Your  statement  that  I  was  trained  under 
Mr.  Head  must  come  as  much  of  a  surprise 
to  Mr.  Head  as  to  me.  I  was  a  middle-aged 
lawyer  when  I  Joined  the  BIA.  I  am  a  grad- 
uate with  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Arizona 
State  University  and  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arizona.  I  practiced  law  and 
was  Involved  with  the  family  business.  I  have 
been  in  government  for  a  relatively  short 
time  and  always  In  a  technical  capacity  but 
because  I  have  the  same  regard  for  the  integ- 
rity of  government  funds  as  I  have  for  my 
own.  I  guess  I  qualify  as  a  "green  eyeabade 
boy"  or  maybe  under  some  people's  defini- 
tion as  a  "bureaucrat." 

Let  me  say  on  Mr.  Head's  behalf  that  our 
statistics  show  that  the  Phoenix  Area  has  led 
and  continues  to  lead,  all  other  areas  in  In- 
dian Involvement  through  "Buy  Indian"  con- 
tracting. 

As  far  as  taking  responsibility  for  contract- 
ing from  Mr.  MacNabb,  I  received  written  In- 
structions from  Commissioner  Bruce  to  lay 
aside  other  duties  and  devote  full  time  to 
the  contracting  problem  and  that  I  should 
report  directly  to  the  Conunissloner's  office.  I 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bill  Rogers 
pturtlclpatlon  In  the  matter  as  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with  him  and  we  have  had  limited 
contacts.  The  contracting  situation  Is  ex- 
plained more  fully  In  the  statement  attached 
hereto.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  task  and  have 
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worked  exceedingly  long  hours  since  receiv- 
ing It.  I  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  Com- 
missioner Bruce  gave  me  the  assignment,  but 
perhaps  it  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  I 
cautioned  him  quite  early  upon  my  arrival  in 
Support  Services  that  our  procedures  in  con- 
tracting would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  I*rocuremeiit  Regulations. 

The  procedural  contracting  deficiencies  of 
the  BIA  were  not  of  Commissioner  Bruce's 
making.  ITirough  our  Survey  and  Review 
audits  covering  calendar  year  1970,  the  basic 
problems  go  back  several  years.  As  more  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  Indian  Involvement 
contracts,  the  defects  In  procedure  merely  be- 
came more  apparent.  We  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  In  overcoming  these  pro- 
cedural difficulties  and  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  involve  Indians  through  the  con- 
tract route  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
before.  These  are  my  instructions  from  Com- 
missioner Bruce  and  Mr.  Crow. 

Personalities  have  no  part  in  this  process, 
and  those  who  presented  the  problem  to  your 
staff  as  a  matter  of  personalities  did  both 
the  Bureau  and  the  Indian  people  a  disserv- 
ice. 

5.  "Calvin  Brlce  functions  as  the  General 
Counsel  for  the  Super  BIA." 

This  wUl  be  news  to  the  Indian  Legal  Activ- 
ities staff  of  the  Solicitor's  office.  Those 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  some  alleged 
Super  BIA  are  very  high  officials  of  this  De- 
partment and  have  considerable  legal  re- 
sources and  expertise  at  their  disposal.  I 
should  add  that  this  charge  Is  the  only  one 
In  your  statement  which  flattered  me  pro- 
fessionally, but  In  all  honesty  I  must  admit 
that  It  la  as  much  news  to  me  as  It  must 
be  to  the  prestigious  people  to  whom  I  am 
allegedly  grivlng  legal  advice. 

6.  "Several  months  ago.  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  Louis  Bruce  and  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  convened  a  high  level 
Interagency  task  (sic)  to  review  BIA  manage- 
ment. The  findings  of  that  task  force  .  .  . 
were  briefly  reviewed  with  the  National  Tribal 
Chairman's  Association  .  .  .  now  complete, 
this  report  is  being  kept  from  all  Indian 
members  of  the  Commissioner's  new  execu- 
tive team  .  . 

We  received  a  request  relayed  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  com- 
ment upon  the  Preston  repwrt.  We  reported 
that  we  had  not  seen  any  such  report  and 
aa  a  result  a  brief  outline  of  recommenda- 
tions was  given  to  us  by  the  Department. 
This  I  forwarded  to  Bureau  program  Di- 
rectors for  comments  on  possible  Implemen- 
tation. I  have  no  way  of  knowing  If  the  re- 
port Is  completed  or  who  has  seen  It  In  the 
Department.  The  answer  to  the  complaint 
that  Indian  members  of  the  new  team  have 
not  seen  It  is  that  as  far  as  I  know  neither 
have  any  of  the  non-Indian  members  seen 
It. 

Because  my  reputation  has  been  damaged 
by  your  statements  and  because  I  do  not 
have  access  to  the  Congressional  Record  for 
purposes  of  corrections.  I  am  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  certain  fellow  members  of 
the  bar,  business  associates,  family  and 
friends  in  Arizona.  If  you  doubt  the  facts 
as  set  forth  In  this  letter,  please  check  with 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau's  Contract  Action 
Team,  Chief  of  the  Enrollment  Section,  or 
the  Bureau's  Statistician.  If  any  of  my  facts 
are  erroneous,  I  shall  send  a  written  apology 
to  you  and  to  each  person  to  whom  I  am 
sending  this  letter. 

If  you  should  wish  to  make  a  reply,  I  would 
be  glad  to  forward  copies  of  it  without  edi- 
torial comment  to  all  receiving  copies  hereof. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Calvin  N.  Bbice. 

BtniEAtT  OF  Indian  ArrAiss  Contracttnc 
I.  Contracting,  within  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  has  evolved  from  procurement 
of  needed  supplies  Into  a  method  for  the 


training  and  employment  of  Indians,  and 
finally,  durng  the  last  five  years,  as  an  in- 
strument for  greater  Indian  Involvement  In 
the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  The  vehicle 
used  primarily  has  been  the  so-called  "Buy 
Indian  Act"  (36  Stat.  861,  25  U.S.C.  47). 

II.  The  Buy  Indian  Act,  dating  back  to 
1910,  states  that  "in  the  purchase  of  In- 
dian supplies"  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  "so  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable Indian  labor  shall  be  employed,  and 
purchases  of  the  products  of  Indian  indus- 
try may  be  made  In  open  market  ..."  The 
Interior  Solicitor  determined  that  "in  open 
market"  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  Indians  under  the 
"as  otherwise  authorized  by  law"  exception  to 
the  competition  bid  requirement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  In  other  words  the  Secretary  may 
negotiate  a  contract  with  Indians  but  that 
negotiated  contract  must  comply  with  the 
Federal  procurement  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. Under  the  present  administration,  field 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were 
put  on  notice  that  greater  Indian  Involve- 
ment under  Buy  Indian  was  necessary  and 
members  of  the  "new  team"  toured  Indian 
country  urging  greater  Indian  participation. 

in.  "nie  Buy  Indian  Act  was  used  to  a  very 
limited  extent  until  the  1960's,  with  heavy 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  It  the  last  five 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  lacking 
the  broad  granting  authority  of  later  created 
agencies,  has  had  to  rely  upon  Buy  Indian  as 
a  principal  tool  for  Indian  involvement  pro- 
grams. In  the  rapid  expansion  of  Buy  Indian 
contracting  a  dual  system  of  procurement  de- 
veloped in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with 
the  contracting  officers  generally  complying 
with  the  procurement  laws  and  regulations 
In  competitive  purchasing  but  often  giving 
less  than  token  compliance  when  supplies  or 
services  were  being  purchased  under  the  Buy 
Indian  programs.  This  conduct  caused  the 
Department  auditors  to  conclude,  after  an 
audit  of  Central  Office  contracts  negotiated 
during  calendar  year  1970,  that  "noncom- 
pliance .  .  .  represents  a  seriotis  situation 
calling  for  direct  Involvement  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  effecting  corrective  action  .  .  .  the 
program  people,  in  their  seal  to  get  new  pro- 
grams underway,  have  more  or  less  taken  over 
the  procurement  process.  And  In  so  doing 
have  more  or  leas  Ignored  the  administrative 
process  and  regulatory  requirements."  The 
respective  Committees  of  the  Congress, 
sensing  the  contracting  difficulties  within 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  have  caused 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  Involve  sev- 
eral audit  teams  In  a  lengthy  audit  of  central 
and  field  office  Buy  Indian  oontractlng.  As  a 
result  of  the  Department  audit  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
findings  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
issued  guidelines  to  the  field  requiring  much 
closer  compliance  with  the  Federal  Pur- 
chasing Regulations. 

rv.  The  problem  Is  that  raising  Indian  ex- 
p>eotatlon  now  collides  with  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  efforts  to  bring  "Buy  Indian" 
contracting  within  general  compliance  with 
the  procurement  laws  and  regulations.  Non- 
compliance Is  so  extensive  that  minimal  cor- 
rective action  may  not  be  considered  as  mere 
nit  picking.  To  ease  the  transition  an  ad- 
visory group  was  created  from  other  agen- 
cies within  the  Interior  Department  and  this 
group  has  conducted  a  seminar  for  all  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  contracting  officers  and 
are  making  continuing  recommendations  fc* 
improvement  of  contracting  mrthods.  They 
vrtll  visit  field  offices  in  an  attempt  to  find 
and  remove  bugs  In  the  contracting  process. 
A  contract  action  team  has  been  organized 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
new  guidelines  published  and  provided  to 
all  offices  and  tribes.  The  most  urgent  need 
Is  to  educate  program  people  In  their  role  In 
the  contracting  procedure  so  that  proposals 


are  well  thought  out  and  organized.  This  will 
call  for  an  even  greater  degree  of  Indian  in- 
volvement and  participation  but  will  have 
more  positive  results. 

V.  The  greatest  single  problem  Is  time  It 
takes  a  great  deal  more  time  to  negotiate 
properly.  Several  hundred  Buy  Indian  con- 
tracts expired  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  therefore  came  under  the  new  guide- 
lines. In  order  to  avoid  adverse  economic  Im- 
pact the^e  already  existing  contracts  have 
been  extended  to  allow  time  for  proper  nego- 
tiation of  new  contracts.  This  backlog  rep- 
resents the  poor  contracting  jjrocedures  of 
the  past  several  years  and  will  take  the 
remainder  of  this  year  to  overcome  unless 
staffs  are  increased.  Action  on  new  proposals 
have  been  delayed,  but  not  halted,  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  the  existing  backlog.  New 
proposals  will  have  priority  by  December. 

Unfortunately  Indian  matters  are  often 
expressed  in  terms  of  personalities  and  the 
contracting  difficulties  have  been  no  excep- 
tion. Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  com- 
municate the  problem,  planned  solutions 
and  time  frame  to  Indian  leaders  and  this 
we  intend  to  undertake  Immediately. 


DESIDERATA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these 
critical  times  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  to  the  citizens  of 
our  great  country  the  following  inscrip- 
tion which  was  found  in  Old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  dated  1692. 
Desidebata 

Go  placidly  amid  the  noLse  and  haste, 
and  in  silence.  As  far  as  possible,  with- 
out suirender,  be  on  good  terms  with  all 
f>ersons.  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and 
clearly:  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull 
and  Ignorant;  they,  too  have  their  story. 
Avoid  loud  and  aggressive  persons.  They  are 
vexations  to  the  spirit. 

If  you  compare  yotirself  with  others,  you 
may  become  vain  and  bitter;  for  always 
there  will  be  greater  and  lesser  persons  than 
yourself.  Enjoy  yotir  achievements  as  well  as 
your  plans.  Keep  Interested  in  your  own 
career,  however  humble;  It  Is  a  real  t>oeses- 
slon  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  time.  Exer- 
cise caution  In  your  business  affairs;  for  the 
world  Is  full  of  trickery.  But  let  this  not 
blind  you  to  what  virtue  there  Is;  many 
persons  strive  for  high  ideals;  and  every- 
where life  Is  full  of  heroism. 

Be  yourself,  especially  do  not  feign  affec- 
tion. Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  in 
the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment  It 
Is  perennial  as  the  grass. 

Take  kindly  the  counsel  of  years,  grace- 
fully surrendering  the  things  of  youth.  Nur- 
ture strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  In  sud- 
den misfortune.  But  do  not  distress  yourself 
with  imaginings.  Many  fears  are  born  of 
fatigue  and  loneliness. 

Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be  gentle 
with  yourself.  Tou  are  a  child  of  the  uni- 
verse, no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 
you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And  whether  or 
not  it  is  clear  cut  to  you,  no  doubt  the 
universe  is  unfolding  as  it  should.  Therefore, 
be  at  peace  with  God,  whatever  you  conceive 
Him  to  be,  and  whatever  your  labors  and 
aspirations.  In  the  noisy  confusion  of  life, 
keep  peace  with  your  Soul.  With  all  its  sham, 
drudgery,  and  broken  dreams,  It  is  still  a 
beautiful  world. 

Be  careful  .  .  .  strive  to  be  happy. 
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DISCREPANCIES    IN    GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACT  AWARI>8  1 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnonru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  MA 
Speaker,  several  small  businessmen,  af 
members  of  the  painting  and  decorating 
field,  recently  called  my  attention  to  |l 
relatively  new  Government  policy  wliic^ 
threatens  their  livelihood  and  quite  po^ 
sibly  that  of  a  large  segment  of  thetr 
industry  nationwide. 

They  are  incretisingly  learning  thai 
Government  Jobs  on  which  they  onc^ 
had  opportunities  to  bid,  are  being  negof 
tlated  privately  with  minority  contracf 
tors.  I 

To  be  considered  for  Government  con* 
tracts,  these  businessmen  must  b^ 
bonded,  experienced,  and  have  adequate 
insurance  coverage  and  show  pi-oof  of  flj 
nancial  solvency.  Yet,  they  learn  thai 
many  minority  contractors  now  workinf 
on  Government  contracts  are  allowed  ti 
perform  without  bond,  with  little  or  n^ 
previous  experience,  little  or  no  supervl* 
sion,  inadequate  insurance  coverage.  an4 
without  proof  of  financial  resources.  Fur* 
ther,  they  say  fees  being  paid  for  thes4 
services  have  far  exceeded  the  reason* 
able  sum  they  might  have  received  ha4 
they  bid  for  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  news  distresses  m# 
and  indicates  that  in  our  zeal  to  assist 
minority  groups  we  may  be  in  actual  vlo* 
latlon  of  law  and  injuring  one  of  our  vit^ 
industries.  I  am  asking  the  Oenersf 
Services  Administration  to  complete!^ 
review  this  policy,  and  I  insert  at  th^ 
point  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  one  df 
these  businessmen  describing  the  prob* 
lem  in  more  detail,  together  with  pertly 
nent  attachments: 

A-l    CONTRACTOR.S.    INC.. 

Arlington.  Va..  August  12,  1971 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhii.l. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Sir:  The  Federal  Government's  au 
thorlty  to  contract  Is  well  established.  It 
equally  well  established  that  the  go%ernmei« 
acta  through  agents  who  generally  nmat 
have  statutory  authority  to  bind  the  governs 
ment.  Congress  has  enacted  statutes  whlck 
nrake  criminal,  acts  by  public  officers  vlof- 
latlng  two  basic  concepts:  (1)  that  goveri 
ment  employees  must  always  be  Impartl 
and  maintain  pvibllc  confidence  In  the  1 
tegrlty  of  the  government,  and  ( 2 )  that  : 
government  employee  Is  entitled  to  an  a< 
vantage  over  private  persons  in  the  conduoi 
of  business  with  the  government  by  vlrtxip 
of  his  government  position  (APM  110-91, 
Procurement  Law.  Pg.  3.1) .  We  are  concernei 
that  the  rule  of  Impartiality  In  government 
contracting  Is  being  violated  with  Increasing 
frequency. 

You  are  our  elected  representative:  yo> 
are  the  expert  In  legal  matters,  and  In  thai 
context,  please  consider  and  lnve.stlgate  ou^ 
complaints — we  know  they  are  valid.  To  ouf 
questions,  please  find  answers,  for  our  right 
to  work  is  ttireatened  and  our  livelihood  l| 
at  stake. 

As  you  know,  government  contracts  ar^ 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  formal  advertls* 
Ing  or  negotiations.  Congressional  poUcf 
requires  that  purchases  of  and  contracts  fo^ 
property  or  services  shall  be  made  by  formal 
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advertising  unless  the  property  or  services 
fall  within  one  of  the  seventeen  <  xcep- 
tlons  autborlzed  for  negotiationfi.  Hbs  Con- 
gressional policy  been  changed  or  laid  aside? 
Why  Is  the  policy  of  formal  advertising  being 
replaced  by  private  negotiations  that  elimi- 
nate the  competitive  process?  Why  is  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  permitted 
to  contract  goveriunent  Jobs  with  minority 
groups  without  formal  advertising,  when 
the  services  to  be  contracted  is  not  one  of 
the  seventeen  exceptions  authorized  for 
negotiations. 

As  smAll  businessmen,  we  do  not  ask  for 
special  favors  or  special  treatment.  We  do 
not  oppose  any  minority  group  nor  the  com- 
petition they  offer  in  the  market  place.  We 
only  ask  that  the  integrity  of  the  formal  ad- 
vertising system  be  maintained.  We  only  ask 
for  an  equal  footing  In  a  free  market.  The 
democratic  process  Is  being  replaced  by  a 
process  of  private  legislation.  Investigation 
would  reveal  that  nvmerous  contracts  have 
been  made  with  minority  groups  through 
private  negotiations.  This  has  resulted  In  a 
brazen  gouge  of  the  US.  taxpayer. 

When  government  cantracts  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  formal  advertising,  unless  all 
bids  are  rejected,  award  of  the  contract  Is 
made  to  the  lowest  respon.slble  bidder  whoee 
bid.  conforming  to  the  Invitation  for  bids, 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  government, 
price  and  other  factors  Included.  A  respon- 
sible bidder  Is  one  which  is  a  manufacturer, 
regular  dealer,  service  or  construction  con- 
tractor having  adequate  nnanclal  resources, 
experience,  and  record  of  integrity  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  contracting 
privately  with  minority  groups  because  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  respon- 
.'  hie  bidder,  then  we  contend  it  is  an  un- 
lawful procedure. 

The  procurement  of  property  and  services 
for  federal  purposes  may  be  by  negotiation 
under  circumstances  designated  by  law  10 
use  2304.  The  legislative  basis  for  permitting 
negotiations,  in  lieu  of  formal  advertising  Is 
found  in  Senate  Report  No.  571,  80th  Con- 
gress. 5th  Session.  Pg.  8.  Congress  hiia  stated 
that  competitive  bidding  is  the  cornerstone 
of  federal  procurement,  and  although  author- 
ity to  negotiate  does  exist,  it  does  not  give 
goveriunent  agents  carte  blanche  authority 
U)  use  this  tool  of  procurement  Indiscrimin- 
ately us  stated  in  United  States  versus 
Warne.  190  Supp  645  (1960)  "Such  procure- 
ment shall  be  on  a  competitive  bonis  (em- 
phasis added)  whether  by  formal  advertis- 
ing or  by  negotiation,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible."  How  frustrating!  We  are  not 
even  notified  of  many  government  contracts 
until  after  those  contracts  have  been  offered 
to  minority  groups  and  accepted.  That  Is  not 
Impartial   contracting.  That  Is  favoritism. 

To  be  considered  for  government  contracts, 
a  contractor  must  meet  certain  minimum 
Ktandards.  For  instance,  he  must  be  bonded. 
lie  muat  be  experienced,  he  must  have  ad- 
equate insurance  coverage,  and  he  must  show 
proof  of  financial  solvency.  And  aren't  gov- 
ernment standards  applicable  to  all?  Many 
minority  contractors  working  on  government 
contracts  are  allowed  to  perform  their  work 
without  bond.  They  are  allowed  to  work  with 
little  or  no  prlrtr  ex|)erlence.  with  little  or  no 
supervision,  with  Inadequate  Insurance  cover- 
age and  without  proof  of  financial  resources. 
Interestingly,  the  fees  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  services  of  these  minority  group 
contractors,  have  far  exceeded  the  reasonable 
sum  to  be  expected  by  a  contractor  for  the 
work  performed. 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  government  should  aid.  counsel,  assist, 
and  protect,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the  Interest 
of  small  business  concerns  in  order  to  pre- 
serve free  competitive  enterprise  {15  USC 
631A).  As  your  constituents,  and  as  small 
businessmen,  we  need  your  counsel  and  would 
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.'^incer.'ly  appreciate  a  meeting  wltli  you  at 
your   -arllest  convenience. 
Very    truly    yours. 

S.  P.  SMfTH. 

President. 
LllXUN   Shoktes. 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

AnAt;.MEN.     I. — CiRCUMSTANCBS    PeRMITTINO 

NecoTiATioN,  10  USC  2304(A) 
"Pu  chasing  of  and  contracts  for  property 
or  ser  Ices  covered  by  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  by  formal  advertising.  However,  the 
head  of  an  agency  may  negotiate  such  a  pur- 
chase or  contract  if  .  .  ." 

The  .seventeen  Individual  exceptions  enum- 
erated by  this  statute  are: 

I  National  emergency. 

2.  Public  exigency. 

3.  Purchases  of  »2, 500.00  or  less. 

4.  Personal  or  professional  services  • 
5  Services  of  educational  Institutions. 

6.  Purcha.ses  outside  the  U.S. 

7.  Medicine  or  medical  supplies. 

8.  Supplies  for  authorized  resale. 

9.  Perishable  or  non-perishable  subsistence 
supplies. 

10  Atwence  of  competition. 

II  Research  and  development  contracts. 

12.  Cla-sslfied  purchases. 

13.  Technical  equipment  requiring  stand- 
ardization. 

14.  Property  requiring  substantial  initial 
investment. 

15   Negotiation  after  advertising 

16.  Purchases  In  the  Interest  of  National 
Defense. 

17.  OtherwI.se  authorized  by  law. 

•Note — Personal  services  may  be  procured 
only  when  they  are  required  to  be  performed 
by  an  Individual  contractor  In  person  (not  a 
firm),  and  only  If  of  a  technical  nature  or 
are  to  be  performed  under  government  super- 
vision and  paid  for  on  a  time  basis. 

Attachment  II 
Because  Federal  Government  contracts  are 
being  awarded  privately,  the  exact  number 
of  contracts  offered  to  and  accepted  by  mi- 
nority groups  Is  not  known  to  us  A  partial 
known  listing,  however.  Is  offered  here  for 
your  review  and  to  underline  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  and  the  frequency  of  the  viola- 
tion  of   Congressional   directive. 

Contracts  awarded  to  minority  groups  as 
of  March  31.  without  benefits  of  formal  ad- 
vertising are  as  follows: 

Hud  Building— garage  painting $43,285 

Justice  Building — clean,  point,  and 

paint    --    205,507 

FOB  2 — Interior  and  exterior  paint- 
ing     92.613 

Newport       News       Courthouse — In- 
terior and  exterior  painting 24.923 

Huntington  Courthouse  painting..       35,600 

Parkersburg  Federal  Building 14.897 

Veterans    Administration .      -40,000 

Navy    Yard    Annex    Bldgs,    110    and 

199    _ 86.000 

Clean     and    point — OSA     building. 

19th    Street- 160.000 

S.    Agriculture -renovate   entrance 

gates    _ 14.216 

FOB   9 — miscellaneous    mechanical 

changes     32.660 

Treasury     Annex  — replace     electri- 
cal  panels. 9,261 


Attachment  III 

Contractors  from  the  10th  Congre.s-slonal 
District  actively  competing  for  government 
contracts  and  signatories  to  this  list  are: 

Robert  J,  Miller.  Palntrlte.  Inc. 

Layman   Saltz.   Saltz  Associates. 

James  E.  Ballard,  Ballard  tt  Associates,  Inc. 

Clifton  Mayhew.  Clifton  D.  Mayhew,  Inc. 

Walter  Balnbrldge,  W.  Walter  Balnbrldge, 
Inc. 

Oeorge  Groves,  Oeorge  Groves  Painting  Co, 
Inc. 
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Alexander  Ploutle,  Ploutls  Painting  Co., 
Inc. 

Chmrles  E.  Balnbrldge,  Charles  Balnbrldge, 
Inc. 

James  F.  Boyd,  Boyd's  Construction  Co. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  COORDINA- 
TION OP  RAIL  AND  WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  coordination  of  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation has  become  better  tinderstood 
since  the  publication  last  April  of  the 
study  of  feed  grain  rates  into  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  which  since  has 
received  strong  support  for  its  plan  that 
has  obvious  benefit  to  both  government 
and  industry- 

The  advantages  of  the  cooperation 
were  spelled  out  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo 
this  week  in  a  speech  by  John  A.  Greedy, 
president  of  the  Water  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Creedy's  speech: 
RcuASKS    OT    John    A.    Creedy,    Presdjent. 

Water     Transport     Association,     Before 

Great    Lakes    Commission,    at    BcrrALO, 

N.T.,  October  4,  1971 

Transportation  of  freight  accounts  for 
about  10  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
vu5t,  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  produc- 
tion exiiense  few  agriculture  and  Industry. 

Clearly,  transport  is  a  crucial  factor  in 
the  efllcient  performance  of  the  economy. 

A  glance  at  the  nation's  freight  bUl  will 
confirm  ^e  fact  that  water  transport  Is  the 
taoBt  efficient  means  of  surface  tran^>ort. 
Inland  river  and  Great  Lakes  carriers  per- 
fWm  16  percent  of  the  Inter-clty  ton  miles, 
but  receive  in  revenues  only  about  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  freight  bill. 

That's  why  priority  consideration  la  always 
given  to  using  water  transportation.  TTiafs 
why  so  much  authority  was  given  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pre- 
soribe  rail  rates  to  and  from  ports  at  levels 
which  permit  coordination  of  the  best  ef- 
ficiencies  of  water  and   rail   transportation. 

That's  why  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
has  the  subject  of  coordination  of  rail  and 
water  transportation  high  on  every  agenda. 
It  Is  essential  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  region  to  make  sure  that  no  artificial 
barriers  are  placed  In  the  way  of  making 
optimum  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  water  hlgh- 
wajrs. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     ETFICIENCT 

Northeast  agriculture  has  recently  col- 
lected the  most  dramatic  evidence  ever  as- 
sembled on  the  crucial  economic  importance 
of  efficient  transportation. 

The  freight  rates  on  feed  grains  from  the 
midwest  have  risen  in  recent  years  until  to- 
day they  are  double  the  rate  charged  for  the 
same  service  over  the  same  distances  Into  the 
Southeast. 

As  a  result  of  this  artificial  rate  disparity. 
Northeast  agriculture  cannot  compete  In  Its 
home  markets  and  agriculture  throughout 
the  region  Is  In  a  state  of  rapid  decline. 

In  the  1930's,  when  the  South  faced  the 
same  disparities,  the  state  of  Georgia  went 
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to  court  In  a  famous  suit  and  forced  equality 
In  rate  treatment.  What's  going  on  In  the 
northeast  today  Is  much  more  Interesting. 

The  Water  Transport  Association  published 
a  study  last  April  of  ways  of  Improving  effl- 
clenoy  of  transport  for  northeastern  agri- 
culture. 

The  study  demonstrated  that  there  were 
tremendous  opportunities  for  Improving 
productivity  In  the  handling  of  grain  at  des- 
tination, In  the  use  of  volume  unit  train  or 
tralnload  services,  in  the  use  of  Great  Lakes 
steamships  and  modern  bulk  handling  sys- 
tems in  Buffalo. 

If  the  movements  were  re-organlzed  to  in- 
clude a  coordinated  lake-rail  service  as  an 
effective  alternative  to  all-rail  tralnload 
service,  a  saving  on  the  order  of  fifty  per 
cent  In  grain  transportation  costs  could  be 
achieved,  enough  to  permit  Northeast  agri- 
culture to  regain  its  competitive  position. 

COOPERATION     IS     REQUTRED 

What's  required  Is  the  cooperation  of 
steamship  lines,  ports,  railroads  and  the 
grain  and  feed  Industry.  The  potential  exists 
for  a  reversal  of  the  decline  of  Northeast 
agriculture  and  greatly  expanded  traffic  for 
the  transportation  companies  at  rates  which 
are  lower  but  because  of  better  utilization  of 
rail  equipment  more  profitable  than  the  cur- 
rent rates. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  get  into  a  law 
suit  and  spend  years  fighting  the  Issue 
through  the  courts  as  did  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. What's  happening  instead  Is  a  serious 
attempt  to  reach  a  voluntary  solution  which 
win  be  In  the  Interest  of  everyone. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
an  unprecedented  move,  on  September  16th 
held  an  informal  staff  conference  of  the  In- 
terested parties.  These  Included  the  water 
carriers,  the  railroads,  the  principal  shippers, 
the  egg  and  broiler  producers,  livestock  and 
dairy  Interests,  the  Northeastern  state  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  Conference,  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  and  leaders  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  Northeast. 

ICC    HEARS    COMPLAINTS 

The  proposal  was  laid  out  In  detail,  the 
complaints  of  northeastern  agriculture  fully 
heard.  The  railroads  have  promised  an  answer 
In  00  days.  It  Is  so  clearly  in  the  enlightened 
self  Interest  of  the  railroads  to  use  widely  ac- 
cepted volume  tralnload  services  in  this  im- 
portant trade  that  the  results  should  be 
favorable. 

If  so,  we  will  have  saved  ourselves  years 
of  litigation  and,  more  Important,  Great 
Lakes  transportation  would,  in  a  significant 
way,  prevent  years  of  further  deterioration 
of  northeastern  agriculture. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  Is  that  effi- 
ciency In  transjKJrtatlon  Is  not  a  private  mat- 
ter. Transportation  is  an  all-pervaslve  In- 
fluence. It  can  be  a  serious  drag  to  the  pro- 
duction efficiency  of  a  region  as  It  has  been 
In  the  Northeast;  It  can  be  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant. 

It  should  always  command  the  priority  in- 
terest of  the  leadership  of  the  region.  The 
New  England  delegation  In  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  moment  the  WTA  study  was 
published,  followed  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions with  one  constructive  view  In  mind: 
how  can  we  help? 

The  New  England  Oovemors'  Conference 
asked  the  Commission  to  help  the  project 
along.  The  Commission  was  highly  creative 
and  Innovative  in  arranging  the  September 
16th  conference.  The  re(X)rd  made  that  day 
would  convince  anyone  of  the  need  for 
changes. 

NO    WORD    FROM    DOT 

In  all  the  outpouring  of  Interest  and  sup- 
port, one  of  our  leaders  Is  curiously  missing. 
TTie  Department  of  Transportation  Is  not  a 
silent  service.  It  has  opinions  on  everything, 
but.   In   strtklns   contrast   to   the   Initiative 
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taken  by  the  Commission,  It  has  so  far  said 
nothing  to  comfort  Northeastern  agriculture. 

At  the  ICC  hearing,  the  Department  had 
an  opportunity  to  lend  Its  weight  to  an  im- 
portant effort  to  improve  transport  efficiency. 
It  was  mute.  Its  charter  requires  It  to  be  in 
support  of  rail-water  coordination,  but  it 
said  no  kind  words  about  it. 

It  favors  competition,  but  the  Idea  of 
a  lake-rail  service  competing  with  an  all- 
rall  service  evoked  no  Interest.  The  Depart- 
ment has  views  on  coordination,  on  com- 
petition, on  efficiency,  on  even-handed  treat- 
ment  as   between   regions. 

It  should  favor  eliminating  artificial  dis- 
parities in  transport  services  which  dis- 
criminate against  one  section  of  the  country. 
Northeastern  agriculture  Is  dying  on  the 
vine,  clearly  being  knocked  out  of  Its  home 
markets  by  unnecessary  transport  Inef- 
ficiency. 

OBVIOfS    OPPOHTUNITT 

There  Is  an  obvious  opportunity  to  make 
a  contribution  that  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  dime.  A  revived  Northeastern  agricul- 
ture win  keep  people  on  the  farm,  out  of 
the  crowded  cities  and  off  mass  trtuislt  facili- 
ties, saving  the  Government  money.  Where 
Is  the  DOT? 

What  significance  does  the  proposal  have 
for  the  Great  Lakes  region?  I  think  It  is  clear 
that  an  aroused  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  region  in  the  efficiency  of 
tran^x>rtatlon  can  produce  results. 

A  principle  has  been  distilled  which  if  ap- 
plied generally  will  make  sure  that  the  best 
efficiencies  of  water  and  raU  are  available  to 
Industry  and  agriculture.  The  principle  is 
simple  to  state.  Rail  rates  and  services  to  and 
from  the  ports  must  be  comparable,  cost  and 
distance  considered,  with  the  all-rail  alter- 
native. 

If  that  principle,  so  often  endorsed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  26  years,  is 
more  firmly  established,  the  region  can 
achieve  the  best  efficiencies  of  both  rail  and 
water  transport  and  bring  home  to  Industry 
and  agriculture  In  the  region  the  true  advan- 
tage of  the  Great  Lakes  water  highways. 

COORDINATED    SERVICE 

On  millions  of  tons  a  year  of  coal  trans- 
ported to  electric  utUltles  there  Is  a  special 
opFKjrtunlty  to  keep  transport  rates  low 
through  coordinated  lake-rail  service  and  so 
directly  benefit  everyone  who  pays  a  light 
bill. 

Of  coiuse  if  the  principle  Is  not  established, 
low  cost  water  transptortatlon  can  be  elim- 
inated. It's  as  simple  and  serious  as  that. 

Tremendous  momenttim  has  been  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  proposal  for  lake-rail 
service  on  the  grtUn  traffic  to  the  Northeast. 
The  leadership  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
should  build  on  that  momenttim,  examine 
the  potential  for  improved  efficiencies  in 
transportation  and  see  that  they  are  made 
effective  at  Chicago,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Milwau- 
kee and  all  the  other  ports. 

Economic  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
Is  slowing  down  compared  to  growth  In  other 
regions.  Before  transport  service  gets  to  the 
stage  reached  In  the  northeast,  there  should 
be  an  awareness  of  the  crucial  importance 
of  transport  efficiency  and  the  favorable  po- 
tential of  combining  the  best  efficiencies  of 
vi-ater  and  rail. 

NEEDS    OF    THE    ECONOMY 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  John  A. 
Volpe.  recognizes  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
of  efficient  transportation.  He  said  In  Cleve- 
land last  May  that  "to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
economy  we  shall  In  the  next  18  years,  almost 
double  the  capacity  of  our  transportation 
network." 

He  went  on,  "I  can  tell  you  right  now  «-e 
are  not  going  to  meet  this  goal  simply  by 
building  more  of  everything — more  high- 
ways, more  railroads,  airports  or  more  sea- 
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w»y».  We  Are  going  to  achieve  thU  lncrea8«|l 
capacity,  by  more  efficient  utilization  of  our 
present  systema. 

"We  are,  conaequently,  going  to  need  the 
Great  LaJces-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System  aa<| 
we  are  going  to  need  all  the  seaway  capacity 
we  can  get." 

Clearly,  one  way  to  Improve  efflclent  utUt- 
zatlon  of  our  present  systems  Is  to  encourage 
the  coordination  of  rail  and  water  service. 

It  is  time  for  a  breakthrough  on  thk 
Important  Issue.  With  proper  recognition  <tf 
the  public  stake  In  a  successful  outcome, 
optimum  emclencles  can  be  achieved. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE  CHANGES  ITS  PRO- 
CEDURES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  June  otf 
this  year,  I  was  Informed  by  an  attorney 
in  New  Yorlc  of  a  procedure  used  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  which  aliens  were  subjected  whicb 
can  only  be  described  as  outrageoua. 
What  occurred  in  the  case  of  one  immi- 
grant has  occurred  in  a  number  of  other 
cases  and  rather  than  restate  the  out* 
rageous  behavior,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  read  the  correspondence  which  l4 
appended. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  as  a  result  of 
my  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
procedures  governing  the  custody  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  have  been  changed  so  as  to  elim- 
inate  the  abuses  which  I  brought  t« 
the  attention  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Commissioner  Raymond  F.  Farrell 
for  his  prompt  and  excellent  disposition 
of  this  matter. 

Tlie  corresjxjndence  follows: 

WILLKIE  Parr  &   Gallagher. 

New  York,  NY..  June  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Edwaro  I.  Koch,  ,1 

Member  of  Congress,  I 

New  York.  N  Y. 

UtAtL  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  full  details  of  a  procedure  being 
regularly  followed  by  the  United  States  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

On  Monday  morning.  May  31.  I  received  s 
call  from  a  friend.  Mr.  Russell  Thompson  of 
New  York  City,  who  advised  me  that  he  had 
gone  on  Sunday  morning.  May  30.  to  Ken- 
nedy Airport  to  meet  a  friend.  Mrs,  X  of 
Uma.  Peru,  who  was  arriving  that  morning 
on  Branlfl  Flight  900. 

It  seemed  that,  when  Mrs.  X  arrived,  sh* 
wiis  seized  by  Immigration  officials,  held  for 
several  hours  and  finally  taken  away  with  no 
opportunity  for  Mr.  Thompson  to  speak  t<> 
her.  Since  the  Immigration  officials  refused 
to  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Thomi>son  learned  from 
Braniff  that  Immigration  heA  determined  oa 
the  ipot.  with  no  prior  advice  or  warning, 
that  Mrs.  X  would  need  to  have  posted  on 
her  behalf  a  $1,000  bond  to  Insure  th«t  she 
did  not  work  while  In  this  country  and  that 
she  did  eventually  de[>art.  Mrs  X  had  come 
as  a  tourist,  with  a  two-way  ticket  Intending 
to  stay  for  only  a  month  or  two.  Nothing 
h.id  been  said  to  her  about  a  bond  at  the 
time  she  obtained  her  visa  at  the  U.8  Em- 
ba«.sy  In  Peru. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  learned  that  Mrs.  X 
had  been  taken  under  guard  to  the  Idlewlld 
Riviera  Hotel,  where  she  wa«  to  be  held  until 
Tuesday.  June  Ist.  since  there  was  no  proce- 
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dure  at  the  airport  to  obtain  the  necessary 
bond  and  since  the  Immigration  officials  at 
the  airport  would  not  In  any  caae  be  author- 
ized to  accept  a  bond  without  some  sort  of 
clearance  from  the  main  office  at  20  Weet 
Broadway,  which  ofDce  was  closed  for  the 
holiday  weekend. 

Mr.  Thompson  located  a  Spanish  speaking 
person  who  managed  to  call  Mrs.  X  at  the 
Riviera,  during  which  conversation  she 
learned  that  $300  had  been  forcibly  taken  by 
the  guards  from  Mrs.  X  and  each  of  the  other 
10  or  la  persons  being  held  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Since  apparently  none  of 
these  individuals  spoke  any  English,  no  one 
knew  why  the  $aoo  had  been  taken. 

After  a  minute  or  so  of  this  phone  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  X.  11  was  realized  that 
a  guard  was  on  the  line  listening  in.  The 
guard  at  this  point  forcibly  ended  the  con- 
versation and  later  attempts  to  communicate 
with  Mrs.  X  were  unsuccessful. 

On  being  Informed  of  this  situation  on 
Monday  morning  I  agreed,  as  a  favor  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  to  look  into  the  situation  to  see 
what  If  anything  could  be  done. 

Since  there  Is  no  listing  for  Immigration 
at  JFK.  I  called  the  hotel  and  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  guards,  a  Mr.  McKlnley  who 
Is  employed  by  the  Beetty  Protective  Agency. 
Apparently  this  agency  is  retained  by  the 
airline  to  guard  people  In  this  position.  Mr. 
McKlnley  advised  me  that  I  had  better  not 
"mess  around"  since  I  was  dealing  with  the 
US.  Government.  When  I  kept  "messing 
around."  he  gave  me  the  number  of  Immi- 
gration at  JFK.  I  called  there  and  spoke  to 
a  Mr.  Moroni  (phonetic  spelling)  who  was 
reasonably  courteous  and  advised  me  that 
nothing  could  be  done  since  the  "supervisor" 
had  determined  that  this  bond  was  neces- 
sary. He  told  me  that  if  the  bond  was  not 
forthcoming  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  X  would  be 
sent  back  to  Peru,  and  he  gave  me  the  name 
of  a  Mrs.  Ohllger  at  20  West  Broadway  to 
contact  on  Tuesday  for  details  on  how  to 
secure  this  bond.  I  was  Informed  by  the 
■supervisor"  that  the  reason  for  the  require- 
ment of  a  bond  was  that  Mrs  X  had  a  hus- 
band living  somewhere  In  the  US.  had  two 
children  In  Peru  and  had  bought  her  airline 
ticket  from  Braniff  on  credit.  (Later  Les 
Trager  also  called  Mr.  Moroni  and  found, 
after  a  series  of  questions,  that  the  "super- 
visor" who  had  made  this  determination  was 
none  other  than  Mr.  Moroni.) 

Having  been  vmsuccessful  in  my  attempts 
to  either  communicate  with  Mrs.  X  or  get 
some  explanation  as  to  why  I  couldn't.  I 
picked  up  Mr.  Thompson  and  drove  out  to 
the  Riviera  Hotel,  accompanied  by  my  wife 
who  speaks  fluent  Spanish. 

At  the  hotel,  we  found  out  the  room  num- 
ber, knocked  at  the  door  and  were  told  by  a 
voice  Inside  that  there  was  nobody  there, 
that  It  was  the  "ladles  room."  I  then  knocked 
at  the  guards'  door  and  was  told  that  these 
people  were  Indeed  being  held  In  the  room 
where  I  had  first  knocked,  which  was  the 
ladles  room  only  In  the  sense  that  this  was 
where  they  were  holding  the  ladles  I  was  also 
told  gruffly  that  I  damn  well  could  not  talk 
to  anyone  In  there,  and  the  guard  was  un- 
impressed that  I  was  this  lady's  attorney; 
that  I  could  see  anyone  I  damn  pleased  about 
It  but  I  better  be  careful  since  I  was  "mess- 
ing around"  with  the  US.  Government 

I  then  went  downstairs  to  call  the  "super- 
visor" at  Immigration.  By  this  time  (about  3 
o'clock)  there  was  a  new  supervisor,  a  Mr 
Aursman.  who  was  somewhat  more  helpful. 
After  some  discussion  he  agreed  to  release 
Mrs.  X  In  Mr.  TTiompson's  recognizance  and 
defer  the  determination  as  to  her  admission 
until  later  In  the  week  at  20  West  Broadway 
when.  I  suppose,  a  bond  will  have  to  be 
posted. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Aursman  about  the  $300 
he.  as  Mr.  Maronl  had  done,  denied  any 
knowledge  as  to  what  this  could  be  and  sug- 
gested that  I  either  Ulk  to  the  guard  service 
or  Braniff 

After  a  while  Mrs.  X  wa.s  produced  by  Mr. 
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McKlnley  and  released  at  which  point  Mc- 
Klnley aaked  me  to  meet  him  back  at  the  ho- 
tel when  I  could  pick  up  Mrs.  X'a  luggage 
and  settle  "accounts."  When  I  asked  what 
this  was  all  about.  It  turned  out  that  Mrs.  X 
was  to  be  charged  tar  the  privilege  of  being 
guarded  by  the  Beatty  Protective  Agency  at 
the  rate  of  $3.85  per  hour.  When  I  asked 
whether  this  waa  the  purpose  of  the  $300. 
Mr.  McKlnley  stated  that  this  was  so  (al- 
though, earlier,  he  had  denied  that  anything 
had  been  taken  from  Mrs.  X) . 

Back  at  the  hotel.  I  was  taken  by  Mr  Mc- 
Klnley up  to  another  hotel  room  where  about 
8  or  10  Latin-American  men  were  being  held 
(apparently  under  similar  circumstances) 
and  I  was  refunded  the  sum  of  $111,60. 

When  the  unfortunate  people  who  were 
being  held  in  that  room  realized  that  I  was 
an  American  and  had  apparently  had  gotten 
someone  out  of  this  fix.  they  clustered  around 
me  and  asked  me  what  wae  happening.  Each 
was  anxious  to  tell  me  his  story.  My  S|>anlsh 
is  rather  poor  but  I  gathered  that  these  men 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
to  be  held  until  whatever  amount  of  money 
they  had  with  them  equalled  the  product 
of  $3.85  times  the  number  of  hours  they  had 
been  held,  at  which  p>olnt  they  would  be 
sent  back  to  South  America.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  so  but  I  do  know  they 
were  not  allowed  to  see  anyone  or  obtain 
any  Infornuitlon  from  anyone  who  spoke 
their  language  and  their  ability  to  make  and 
receive  calls  was.  at  best,  severely  restricted. 
I  was  also  told  that  at  least  $200  was  taken 
from  everyone.  (Mrs.  X  had  In  fact  been 
given  a  scribbled  receipt  for  the  $200 — the 
receipt  did  not  Indicate  what  It  waa  for.) 

When  I  asked  Mr.  McKlnley  why  the  p>eo- 
ple  were  held  inconxmunlcado.  he  stated  that 
they  were  permitted  to  make  two  phone  calls 
(this  seems  questionable  In  light  of  what  I 
saw  and  heard)  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  see  anyone  (Including  attorneys)  for  fear 
of  an  attempt  to  escape. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  hotel,  one  of  the 
women  being  held  came  to  the  window  and 
threw  a  note  out  which  was  In  Portuguese. 
The  note  Indicated  a  telephone  number 
which  I  called  and  spoke  to  a  friend  of  this 
woman.  I  told  this  friend  what  I  had  learned 
and  advised  her  to  get  down  to  Immigration 
on  Tuesday  and  see  about  the  bond.  (I  later 
learned  that  this  was  done  and  the  woman 
was  released  on  Tuesday.) 

During  the  return  trip  to  Manhattan.  Mrs. 
X  told  us  about  her  experiences.  She  stated, 
among  other  things,  that,  while  she  was  not 
physically  mistreated  in  the  sense  of  being 
beaten  or  starved  or  deprived  of  essential 
facilities,  her  treatment,  as  well  as  that  at 
tlie  others,  was  very  gruff  and  discourteous 
and  some  of  the  men  were  pushed  when  they 
did  not  move  fast  enough.  One  woman  wae 
threatened  with  handcuffs  at  one  point  when 
she  tried  to  look  out  the  window. 

Mrs.  X  stated  that  one  of  the  women  being 
held  was  coming  here  for  her  health  and 
Intended  to  slay  for  only  16  days  which  she 
told  the  first  official  she  saw  at  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  desk.  He  replied  that  she  waa  entitled 
to  stay  for  six  months  and  he  would  mark 
her  papers  accordingly.  When  she  protested, 
among  other  things,  that  she  did  not  have 
monpy  for  such  a  lengthy  stay,  he  brushed 
her  protests  aside  and  marked  the  pap>ers  to 
indicate  a  six  month  stay  When  the  woman 
proceeded  down  the  hall  a  few  yards  she  was 
confronted  by  another  official  who  looked  at 
her  pmpers,  demanded  to  know  how  much 
money  she  had  and  stated  that  since  this 
was  obviously  not  enough  money  for  a  six 
month  stay,  she  would  have  to  post  a  bond 
which  couldn't  be  done  that  day  pnd  she 
was  marched  off  to  the  Riviera. 

I  am  writing  you  this  lengthy  letter  In 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  somehow 
persuade  the  Immigration  Service  that.  If 
they  must  have  this  bonding  requirement. 
It  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  aliens 
are  advised  at  the  time  they  obtain  their 
visas  whether  such  a  bond  will  be  necessary 
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and  provided  with  a  procedure  to  arrange  for 
it.  In  the  alternative,  a  procedure  for  bond- 
ing at  the  sp>ot  at  the  airport  might  be  pro- 
vided comparable  to  that  which  is  available 
to  thoee  charged  with  crimes. 

In  any  case,  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  visitors  to  this  country  cannot  be 
treated  with  courtesy,  and  due  reg^ard  to  their 
right  to  contact  and  be  visited  by  friends, 
relatives  or  attorneys.  Since  this  is  virtually 
a  bilingual  city  and  the  vast  majority  of 
those  subjected  to  this  treatment  appear  to 
be  Latin-Americans,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  cannot  be  Spanish  speaking  personnel 
available  or.  at  least,  a  printed  card  which 
wovild  advise  these  Individuals,  in  Spanish 
as  to  what  Is  happening  and  what  are  these 
choices.  To  make  these  people  pay  for  their 
guards  Is  an  indigrnity  to  which  even  mur- 
derers are  not  subjected. 

I  am.  of  course,  outraged  and  disgusted 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  subjecting  per- 
fectly Innocent  visitors  to  this  horrendous 
treatment.  I  have  no  Idea  how  long  this  has 
been  going  on  but  I  did  learn  that  It  is  a 
dally  occurrence.  Undoubtedly,  the  burden  is 
compounded  every  weekend  and  especially 
on  holiday  weekends. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  matter  rest  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
render  assistance.  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
meet  with  you  to  discuss  this  matter  and  I, 
as  well  as  my  wife  (who  is  a  Cuban  refugee 
and  has  had  her  own  past  history  of  dis- 
courtesy at  the  hands  of  the  Immigration 
Service),  would  be  happy  to  assist  you  by 
providing  further  details,  accompanying  yo\i 
to  the  scene,  acting  as  interpreter  or  In  what- 
ever other  way  you  think  fit  In  order  to  help 
civilize  this  disgraceful,  inliuman  and  prob- 
ably Illegal  practice. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  N.  WrtsoN. 


HorsE  OF  Repbesfntatives. 
Washington.  DC.  July  1.  1971. 
Hon  Raymond  P.  Farrell. 
Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 

Hon  Service.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Farrell:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  constituent 
detailing  a  case  of  horrendous  mistreatment 
of  visitors  to  this  country  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  and  agents  acting  under  its 
direction. 

I  should  appreciate  yo\ir  Investigating  this 
case — which  would  appear  to  be  but  an  ex- 
ample of  a  reoccurrlng  practice  of  a  Kafkaesk 
detention  of  aliens  arriving  in  this  country. 
Frankly.  I  was  stunned  when  I  read  the 
letter  that  such  a  callotis  disregard  of  feeling 
and  human  rights  could  be  perpetrated  by 
agents  of  our  government. 

Surely,  a  decision  as  to  whether  a  bond  is 
required  for  an  alien  can  be  made  In  all  cases 
before  he  boards  his  plane  for  this  country. 
I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments  on 
this  aspect  of  the  case. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  this  matter  Is 
that  money  should  be  forceably  taken  from  a 
person.  You  will  note  that  $200  was  taken 
from  Mrs.  X  by  the  guards  without  any  ex- 
planation. Later  she  learned  that  this  was  to 
pay  the  $3.85  per  hour  guard  service  per- 
formed by  the  Beatty  Protective  Agency, 
Surely,  this  per  person  rate  is  rather  high, 
and  I  would  appreciate  knowing  more  about 
your  policies  that  permit  the  Agency  to  ex- 
tract sxich  a  payment  from  an  alien.  In  fact. 
I  don't  understand  why.  If  the  Immigration 
Service  requires  this  protective  service,  it 
doesn't  pay  for  it. 

As  you  read  Mr.  Wilson's  chronology  of 
events,  the  story  seems  to  be  too  ludicrous  to 
be  true.  But,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  i.e  has  given  us  an  accurate  accounting 
of  what  happened. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  look  Into  this 
matter  personally  and  take  what  remedial 
action  is  required,  for  If  the  facta  outlined 
by   Mr.   Wilson   are   correct,   this    is   an   un- 


fortunate blemish  on  the  history  of  the  US. 
Immigration  Service. 
Sincerely, 

■VWABBi,  KOCR, 

us.  Department 
or  JxTsncx,  iMiaaaikTioN 

AND     NATTTRALnSATION    SeRVTCE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kocr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Further  reference  is  made 
to  your  letters  of  July  1  and  July  2.  1971 
forwarding  copies  of  a  letter  you  received 
from  Mr.  Edward  N.  Wilson  describing  the 
experiences  of  a  Mrs,  X  upon  her  arrival  at 
the  John  P,  Kennedy  Airport,  New  York  on 
a  Braniff  plane. 

As  you  were  advised  in  my  letter  of  July  9. 
1971.  the  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Solomon 
Marks,  our  District  Director  at  New  York, 
with  the  request  that  he  take  corrective  ac- 
tion, and  advise.  I  am  enclosing  a  report  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Marks,  In  which  he  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  circumstances  involved, 
and  describes  the  procedure  which  has  been 
instituted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  an  in- 
cident similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  X 

I   wish   to   again   thank   you   for  bringing 
this   matter  to   my  attention   in  order  that 
appropriate  remedial  action  could  be  taken. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond    F.    Farrell. 

Com  mission  c  r . 

Mrs  X.  a  native  and  citizen  of  Peru,  ar- 
rived at  John  P.  Kennedy  International 
Airport.  New  York  on  Sunday.  May  30.  1971. 
aboard  Braniff  Airlines  Sight  «C900  from 
Lima.  Peru.  She  was  questioned  concerning 
her  eligibility  for  admission  into  the  United 
States  as  a  non-immigrant  visitor  for  pleas- 
ure by  an  Immigration  officer,  pursuant  to 
official  inspection  procedures. 

It  was  ascertained  that  Mrs.  X  had  pur- 
chased her  round  trip  airline  ticket  on  credit: 
that  she  had  left  her  two  minor  children  in 
Peru;  that  her  husband  was  in  the  United 
States  but  his  whereabouts  were  unknown  to 
her.  It  therefore  appeared,  to  the  inspecting 
officer,  that  Mrs.  X  waa  not  at  that  time  en- 
titled to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  bona 
fide  visitor  for  pleasure.  Her  inspection  was 
deferred  to  permit  her  to  poet  a  bond  In 
the  amount  of  $1,000.00.  ensuring  that  she 
would  maintain  her  atatua  as  a  visitor  In 
the  United  States  and  would  depart  when 
required. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  X's  arrival 
occurred  on  a  holiday  weekend,  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  custody  of  Braniff  Airlines.  In 
accordance  with  statutory  authority.  Braniff 
Airlines  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  Mrs,  X.  for  completion  of  In- 
spection, on  Tuesday.  June  1.  1971  at  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  30  West  Bro«dway,  New 
York  City. 

On  June  3.  1971,  Mrs.  X  was  admitted  Into 
the  United  States  as  a  visitor  for  pleasure, 
until  August  30,  1971,  subeequent  to  the 
posting  of  a  $1,000.00  maintenance  of  status 
and  departure  bond  In  her  behalf  by  Mr. 
Russell  A.  Thompson. 

Inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the  mis- 
treatment of  Mrs.  X,  that  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Wilson  set  forth  in  his  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Edward  I.  Koch.  Congressman,  17th  District 
New  York.  It  was  ascertained  that  Braniff  Air- 
lines had  authorized  the  Beatty  Protective 
Service  to  assume  custody  of  Mra.  X  and 
present  her  for  completion  of  Inspection  on 
June  1.  1971  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaturaUsatlon  Service. 
Beatty  Protective  Service  was  further  au- 
thorized by  Braniff  Airlines  to  collect  from 
Mrs.  X  the  cost  of  her  lodging,  transporta- 
tion and  escort  service,  for  which  expense  the 
protective  service  would  formerly  have  billed 
the  airline.  The  foregoing  procedure  has  been 
recently  instituted  by  Branlfl  Airlines,  rela- 


tive to  all  Its  passengers  In  similar  situ- 
ations, in  an  atten^it  to  effect  economy  In  Its 
operations. 

On  July  13,  1971,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Wilson 
Informed  an  Immigration  Officer  that  Mrs.  X 
had  departed  from  the  United  State*  on 
June  8,  1971  and  was  therefore  not  avail- 
able for  Interview.  The  revised  procedures 
concerning  alien  applicants  for  admission, 
effective  July  6,  1971  and  which  are  referred 
to  hereinbelow.  were  explained  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  advised  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
remedial  measures  taken.  Mr.  Wilson's  let- 
ter to  Congressman  Koch  reflects  th&t  he  was 
able  to  secure  the  release  of  Mrs.  X  In  Mr. 
Thompson's  recognizance,  on  Monday,  May 
31.  1971.  upon  his  Intercession  with  a  Su- 
pervisory Immigration  Officer.  It  is  further 
reflected  therein  that  Mr.  Wilson  obtained, 
from  the  Beatty  Protective  Service,  a  refund 
in  the  sum  of  $111.60  of  the  $200.00  that  has 
been  exacted  from  Mrs.  X. 

A  number  of  incidents,  similar  In  nature 
to  that  of  Mrs.  X,  had  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1971.  It  concerned 
alien  passengers  on  Avianca  and  KLM  Air- 
llnee.  whose  applications  for  admission  Into 
the  United  States,  could  not  be  readily  re- 
solved. Said  airlines  bad  contracted  with 
the  Beatty  Protective  Service  to  assume  cus- 
tody of  the  aliens  in  the  same  fashion  as 
heretofore  deecrlbed  In  the  cose  of  Mrs.  X 

It  was  determined  that  the  airlines  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  together  with  some 
other  airlines,  had  changed  their  policy  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  1971  relative  t/i  the 
aliens  returned  to  their  custody  by  the  Im- 
migration Officers.  Whereas  heretofore  the 
airlines  would  absorb  all  expenses  involved 
In  such  custody,  they  now  sought  to  avoid 
such  ooets  by  having  the  Beatty  Protective 
Service  collect  the  charges  purportedly  due, 
directly  from  the  aliens. 

in  a  move  to  prevent  recurrence  of  these 
incidents  and  to  counteract  any  further 
abuses,  new  procedures  governing  the  cus- 
tody of  applicants  for  admission  were  put 
into  effect  on  July  6.  1971  In  the  New  York 
District.  Whenever  feasible,  an  alien  Is  to  be 
granted  parole  for  appearance  and  further 
inspection  at  the  New  York  office  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  If  an 
Immediate  determination  cannot  be  made  as 
to  eligibility  to  enter,  upon  the  alien's  ar- 
rival In  the  United  States.  Where  custody  of 
the  alien  Is  unavoidable  It  will  be  accom- 
plished only  at  a  facility  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  All  aliens  being  escorted  to  such 
a  facility  by  Inunlgratlon  Officers  or  any  other 
guard,  are  personally  Instructed  by  a  Super- 
visory Immigration  Officer  that  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  paying  any  monies  for  guard 
service,  accommodation  expense,  or  any  other 
expense. 

The  above-mentioned  procedures  were  in- 
stituted in  furtherance  of  established  policy 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  afford  every  possible  considera- 
tion to  persons  coming  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
consistent  with  Its  mandated  obligation  In 
administering  and  enforcing  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Laws.  No  Incident,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Mrs.  X,  has  occurred  since 
its  Implementation. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing:  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


RELIGION    AND    THE    SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

Of    VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  letter  written 
to  the  Evening  Star  by  Mr.  Floyd  Rob- 
ertson, assistant  to  the  general  director 
of  the  National  Ass  Delation  of  Evangeli- 
cals, in  response  to  an  editorial  on  reli- 
gion in  the  schools  which  appeared  in  the 
September  24  issue. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  restore  prayers  in  our 
schools  and  I  am  in  accord  with  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Robertson's  letter. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow:  i 

[Prom  tbe  WMhlngton  Star.  Sept.  24.  1071 1 

RCLiaiOM    AND    THE    SCHOOLS 

New  life  has  suddenly  been  breathed  Into 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  al- 
low prayer  In  the  public  schools,  and  we  can 
only  ylew  this  development  with  misgivings. 
Congress  has  too  many  ponderous  matters  on 
Its  hands  and  the  country  has  too  many  vola- 
tile divisions  to  undertake  an  emotional  de- 
bate oyer  rtilglon  In  the  schools. 

Nonetheless,  that  now  seems  ordained,  at 
least  In  the  House.  The  senators  should  leave 
well  enough  alone  and  thereby  embalm  tbe 
proposition  If  It  reaches  their  domain. 

That's  what  the  House  has  wisely  done 
untU  recently.  For  eight  years  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  has  kept  a  parcel 
of  school-prayer  proposals  bottled  up  In  his 
Judiciary  Committee.  But  the  other  day  he 
was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  House  mem- 
bers, whoee  signatures  on  a  discharge  petition 
took  the  matter  away  from  his  committee.  A 
House  vote  is  probable  in  November  on  a  First 
Amendment  alteration  permlttlr^g  "nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  prayer"  In  schools. 

The  amendment  Is  aimed  at  nullifying  Su- 
preme Court  decrees  of  19*3-83  that  pro- 
hibited organised  prayers  In  public  schools, 
and  Its  proponents  think  they  can  muster  the 
required  two-thirds  majority  In  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  the  resistance  would  be  stlffer, 
for  that  body  never  waa  cordial  to  a  similar 
propoaal  advanced  with  evangelistic  passlcm 
by  the  late  Everett  Dtrksen. 

But  House  members  shouldn't  burden  the 
Senate  with  that  decision.  They  should  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  reject  the  measure,  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  founding  principle  that 
religion  and  the  state  must  be  separate.  Any 
amending  of  the  Constitution  Is  a  serious 
matter,  to  be  approached  with  great  caution. 
But  to  set  in  motion  history's  first  revl.'Uon 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  an  act  of  the 
profoundest  gravity,  fraught  with  peril.  It 
could  be  the  precedent  for  making  tlie  char- 
ter a  patchwork  In  which  basic  rights  would 
be  diluted. 

Not  only  would  tbe  amendment  Intrude 
Into  the  area  of  rellglous-state  separation.  It 
also  promises  to  create  more  confvislon  than 
currently  exists  on  the  subject.  For.  as  38 
religious  leaders  and  organizations  pointed 
out  in  opposing  tbe  measure,  it  is  Impossible 
lor  the  major  faiths  to  agree  on  what  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RJBMARKS 

stltutes  "nondenomloatlonaj  prayers."  Hence 
that  taak  would  fall  to  acbool  boards,  and 
government  would  be  Into  rellgloa,  establish- 
ing fonnB  CMC  wonbip.  That's  no  way  to  pro- 
tect religious  beliefs,  which  Is  the  bualnesa 
of  government,  or  to  spread  religion  around, 
which  Is  not  the  business  of  government. 

Religion  m  all  its  diversity  Is  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  strength  in  Amerloaa  life,  and  Its 
erosion  Is  a  cause  for  deep  coaaoera.  But  It 
Is  folly  to  expect  the  schooia  to  tranamit  It 
to  the  young,  when  many  homes  and 
churches  are  falling  in  that  task,  and  to  pro- 
pose writing  tbat  desperate  wish  Into  the 
OonstltutlOQ.  Religious  enrichment  must  Aow 
iTota  the  family  and  the  church;  It  cannot 
be  legislated  Into  being. 

N.^TTONAI.  ASS<)CIArK)N   OF  EVANaEI.ICAl.£, 

Waihington.  DC  ,  September  26,  1971. 
The  EorroR. 
The  Evening  Star. 
WaahiTigton.  DC. 

Dkak  Sib:  Even  when  we  dn  uot  agree  with 
your  conclusion.'}  we  usually  And  your  edito- 
rials accurate  and  fair  In  your  manner  of 
handling  the  facts.  However,  the  one  on  tbe 
so-called  Prayer  Amendment  (0/34/71)  was 
a  shocking  departure  from  thl.s  high  stand- 
ard we  huve  learned  to  expect  from  reading 
your  paper. 

Yoti  Indicated  the  Senate  was  never  cor- 
dial to  the  Identical  Dlrksen  proposal  yet 
your  own  newspape-  reported  the  fact  that 
less  than  a  year  ago  as  a  rider  to  another 
bill  it  passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
n-.Bjorlty  of  50  tn  20.  It  Is  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  with  no  less  than  37  cosponsors. 

Contrary  to  your  contention,  this  would 
not  be  "history's  first  revision  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights."  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  changed 
the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  First 
Amendment  In  particular  by  about  1800.  Mr. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  stated  In  his  eloquent 
dissent  from  the  19«2  and  1963  decisions  In 
question: 

"As  a  matter  of  history,  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  adopted  solely  as  a  limitation  upon 
the  newly  createJ  National  Government  .  .  . 
It  is  not  without  Irony  that  a  constitutional 
provision  evidently  designed  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  go  their  own  way  should  now 
have  become  a  restriction  upon  their  au- 
tonomy." 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment had  been  changed  by  the  Fourteenth 
the  Court  Itself  clearly  Indicated  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  Its  ow^v  decLslon  that  It  would 
not  have  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  "practices 
at  issue  "  regarding  Prayer  and  Bible  Reading 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  38  religious  leaders  you  mentioned 
may  have  been  speaking  for  whatever  church 
hierarchies  they  purported  to  represent  but 
other  writers  have  more  apUy  described  them 
as  generals  without  armies.  They  certainly 
do  not  represent  their  constituent  members 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  virtually  every 
poll  taken  on  the  subject  for  the  past  nine 
years  clearly  reflects  at  least  a  3  to  1  majority 
in  favor  of  corrective  action  by  Congrees. 

You  say,  "Any  amending  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  a  serious  matter  to  be  approached  with 
great  caution."  We  agree.  Surely  the  current 
proposal  meets  both  of  these  criteria  which 
Is  far  more  than  could  have  been  said  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

No  other  issue  on  the  current  scene  has 
had  a  longer  or  more  sustained  public  In- 
terest than  the  Prayer  Amendment. 

What  really  appalls  as  la  your  reference 
with  approbation  to  the  fact  that  "For  eight 
years  Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of  New 
York  has  kept  a  parcel  of  school-prayer  pro- 
posals bottled  up  !n  his  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee." Does  this  really  say  what  la  inescapably 
obvious? 

We  are  reminded  of  B.  F.  Skinner's  most 
recent  book  "Beyond  Freedom  and  Dignity". 
In  It  he  ftdvocates  a  system  whereby  a  select 
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tvm  would  be  able  to  abolish  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  because,  as  he 
contends,  the  average  person  doesnt  really 
know  what  he  needs  nor  does  be  have  tbe 
ability  to  properly  exercise  freedom.  Are  you 
suggesting  the  saoie  thing  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Celler  and  a  select  few  on  his 
Conunlttae  Is  so  far  superior  to  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  some  76%  of  the  other 
Americans  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bot- 
tle up  an  Important  piece  of  legislation  for 
eight  long  years  and  circumvent  the  will 
of  the  public? 

Is  this  why  you  did  not  share  with  your 
readers  the  substance  of  this  legislation 
which  you  describe  In  such  horrendous 
terms?  It  Is  very  short  (only  36  words)  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Nothing  contained  Ln  this  constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully  as- 
sembled, in  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

If  enacted  the  proposed  Amendment  will 
restore  the  freedom  of  persons  to  pray  In 
public  places  when  and  If  appropriate  It 
will  leave  absolutely  undisturbed  the  free- 
doms secured  by  the  First  Amendment  and 
the  entire  Bill  of  Rights. 
Sincerely, 

Floyd  Robestson. 
Astistant  to  the  General  Director. 


CHICAGO  ELEVATOR  STRIKE  STOPS 
GRAIN  SHIPMENTS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    nilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's attention  has  been  focused  for  sev- 
eral days  on  the  strikes  in  our  ocean 
ports.  There  Is  no  doubt  these  are  cause 
for  serious  concern  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, but  a  Midwest  tieup  of  grain  ship- 
ments from  the  port  of  Chicago  is  equal- 
ly distressing  especially  for  our  Midwest - 
em  grain  farmers. 

This  strike,  now  In  its  sixth  week,  cou- 
pled with  the  strikes  on  our  ocean  ports, 
will  soon  cause  harvested  grain  to  be 
piling  up  on  the  streets  of  Com  Belt 
towns. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  grain  shipments 
imderway  again,  I  sent  a  wire  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  week  urging  him  to  use 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  bring  both  the 
Chicago  grain  elevator  workers  back  on 
the  job  along  with  the  coastal  dock- 
workers.  These  strikes  are  causing  com 
and  soybean  prices  to  decline,  and  could 
easily  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of 
overseas  markets.  It  will  without  a  doubt 
result  in  needless  destruction  of  grain 
which  could  be  used  for  livestock  and  hu- 
man food. 

Attached  as  part  of  tliese  remarks  are 
copies  of  my  telegram  to  President  Nixon, 
a  letter  I  received  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson,  and  my  reply  to  Secre- 
tary Hodgson  of  yesterday: 

SxPTXMBca    30,    1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Chicago  Orain  Klc- 
vator  strike  In  6th  week  having  extreme 
effect  upon  farmers.  7B%  of  grain  storage 
capacity  shut  down.  70  million  bushels  corn 
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and  soybeans  affected.  Price  of  com  to  farm- 
ers already  deprsosed  due  to  record  crop. 
Strike  catislng  futures  market  to  decline  fur- 
ther. Estimate  total  loss  to  fanners  alone 
during  October-December  may  reach  (74 
million.  Foreign  markets  lost  may  be  perma- 
nent. Closing  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  less 
than  90  days  away.  Movement  of  grain  criti- 
cal for  both  farmers  and  our  commitments 
to  overseas  markets.  Foreign  buyers  will  find 
new  supply  of  corn. 

Lost  sales  will  add  to  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments  already  carrying  a  defi- 
cit. Urge  you  to  Invoke  Taft-Hartley  law  and 
Impose  90-day  cooUng-off  period.  Thanks  for 
your  consideration. 

Paul    Findley.    M.C. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC  ,  October  4  1971. 
Hon   Paul  Findley. 
House  of  Representatii'CK, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Findley:  This  Is  in  re- 
ply to  your  telegram  of  September  30.  1971. 
concerning  the  five-week  strike  Involving 
nine  Chicago  grain  elevator  operators  and 
some  200  of  their  employees  represented  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. You  urge  that  the  emergency  proce- 
dures of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be  Invoked  to 
end  the  stoppage. 

We  share  your  concern  for  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  labor -management  dis- 
pute. However,  use  of  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  limited 
to  work  stoppages  which  affect  an  entire  In- 
dustry or  a  substantial  part  of  an  Industry, 
and  which,  If  permitted  to  continue,  will  Im- 
peril the  national  health  or  safety. 

The  Government  has  provided  intensive 
mediatory  assistance  by  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  A  Federal  me- 
diator has  been  assisting  directly  In  the  ne- 
gotiations. We  will  continue  an  active  In- 
terest In  resolving  this  dispute  and  fully  rec- 
ognize the  acute  hardships  It  is  causing. 
Sincerely. 

J.    Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

October  4, 1971 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
VS.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thanks  for  your 
prompt  response  to  my  wire  of  September  30, 
1971,  regarding  the  Chicago  Grain  Elevator 
strike.  I  appreciate,  as  do  the  nation's  farm- 
ers, your  recognition  of  the  "acute  hardships 
it  is  causing." 

I  feel  these  hardships,  when  considered 
alongside  the  other  strikes  affecting  farmers, 
create  a  situation  which  lmf>erils  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety. 

Closing  down  of  Eastern  and  Gulf  ports 
by  the  dockworkers'  strike  last  Friday  greatly 
aggravated  the  situation  as  far  as  farmers 
are   concerned. 

The  strike  In  Chicago  of  the  Grain  EHevator 
Workers  effectively  embargoes  the  shipment 
of  grain  by  Midwest  farmers.  TTie  result 
threatens  the  well-being  of  this  significant 
segment  of  our  economy. 

Rolaert  Butcher,  a  Sangamon  County.  Il- 
linois, fanner  and  commodities  broker  told 
me  today  the  prices  farmers  are  receiving  are 
already  depressed  because  of  the  dock  and 
grain  elevator  strike.  He  said  grain  barges 
which  normally  ship  grain  on  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  are  not  available. 

He  said,  "We'll  soon  have  to  dtimp  the  grain 
In  the  streets  of  our  towns.  There  Just  Isn't 
enough  storage  space  available  for  this  crop. 
Farmers  are  very  upset  as  they  see  their 
grain  prices  fall  apart  while  they  see  little 
action  m  the  federal  government  to  get  the 
workers  back  on  the  Job  to  handle  and  ship 
the  crop.  Farmers  know  they  have  produced 
an  extra  large  crop.  Its  slEe  alone  depresses 
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the  price.  To  permit  grain  prices  to  slide 
even  further  because  of  strikes  gives  farmers 
a  good  reason  to  be  mad.  Major  Illinois  grain 
purchasers  have  stopped  buying  gram  for 
delivery  anytime   during  October." 

I  recognize  that  the  decision  to  invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  80-day  cooling  off  period  In- 
volves many  considerations.  I  am  sure  that 
you  agonize  over  this  very  question.  Should 
you  decide  to  recommend  affirmative  action 
to  the  President,  as  I  hope  you  will,  I  urge 
that  in  addition  to  the  striking  dockworkers 
you  also  recommend  covering  the  strike  of 
the  Chicago  Grain  Ele^-ator  workers  In  any 
Taft-Hartley  Injunction. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Paul  Findley.  M.C. 


CITIZEN   INTEREST  IN   AFFAIRS  OF 
STATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  mailing  a  questionnaire  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Etts- 
trict  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy  to  reptort  the 
response  was  unusually  heavy,  demon- 
strating substantial  citizen  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  But  as  important  as 
the  quantity  of  the  replies  received  was 
the  substance  and  thought  which  went 
into  the  views  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents. 

We  hear  much  from  vocal  elements 
within  our  country  that  the  President 
ought  to  set  a  "date  certsdn"  regarding 
the  time  when  the  last  American  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion 
the  President  has  wisely  rejected  that 
counsel,  while  sticking  to  the  commit- 
ment that  American  troop  withdrawals 
will  continue  in  relationship  to  the  im- 
proved effectiveness  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese defen.se  forces.  Should  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  participate 
in  legitimate  discussions  for  a  cease-fire 
and  peace,  our  troop  withdrawals  would 
then  be  more  substantial.  It  also  appears 
that  the  good  people  of  my  district  re- 
ject the  counsel  of  those  who  would  "cut- 
and-run."  An  amazing  85  percent  ex- 
pres.sed  their  support  for  "the  President's 
troop  withdrawal  program  in  Vietnam." 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  voiced  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  federally  controlled  program  of 
national  health  insurance  financed  by 
increased  social  security  taxes  and  other 
Federal  taxes.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  responding  Informed  me  that  they 
are  opposed  to  a  government  program 
providing  medical  care  to  Americans. 
Whatever  the  problems,  there  seems  to 
be  strong  support  for  a  medical  service 
system  based  on  individual  doctor- 
patient  relationships  and  nongovernment 
medicine. 

In  addition,  the  questionnaire  showed 
that  55  percent  of  those  voting  were  in 
favor  of  expanding  diplomatic  and  trade 
relations  with  Communist  China;  75  per- 
cent in  favor  of  increasing  military  pay 
in  order  that  an  all-volunteer  service 
might  be  tried;  and  almost  two- thirds 
felt  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
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the  resrwnsiblllty  of  developing  laws  to 
prohibit  strikes  by  public  employees. 

An  itemization  of  the  questionnaire 
and  the  results  follows: 

|ln  pemnti 


Yes 


No 


(1)  Do  you  support   the   President's  troop 

withdrawal  program  in  Vietnam?   85  15 

(?)  Would  you  favor  a  federally  controlled 

program  of  national  health  insunnce 

financed  by  increased  social  security 

tales  and  other  Federal  taxes? 32  68 

(3)  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  manned 

space  exptorafion? 52  *8 

(4>  Should  the  Federal  Government  devalop 

laws  to  prohibit  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees?          63  37 

(5)  Are  you  in  lavor  of  the  United  States  ei- 

panding  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 

with  Red  China? 55  45 

(6)  Do  you  approve  revenue  shanng  of  Fed- 

eial  funds  by  direct  payment  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  without 
Federal  control' 42  58 

(7)  Do  you  support  increasing  military  pay 

and  adiusting  manpower  practices  in 
order  to  attrKt  an  all-volunteer  mih- 

lary? 75  25 

(g)  Do  you  concur  with  my  view  that  a  3d 
airport  should  not  be  built  in  Lake 
Michigan? 88  12 


OPPOSITION  TO  WYLIE  AMEND- 
MENT— HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wilber 
G.  Katz.  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  1964  stressing  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  remain  impartial  not 
only  between  religions  but  also  religious 
and  nonreligious  philosophies  if  our  re- 
ligious freedom  is  to  be  maintained. 

Because  our  religious  freedom  is  again 
being  threatened  by  the  protxieed  school 
prayer  amendment.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Mr.  Katz'  testimony  in  the  Record  as 
reminder  of  the  Importance  of  impar- 
tiality. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Wilbbb  G.  Katz.  Pbofxssor  of 
Law,  UNivEEsrrr  or  Wisconsin 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendments  which 
are  before  your  committee  because  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  any  of  them  would  make 
our  Constitution  less  appropriate  to  the  reli- 
gious diversity  of  American  society.  Our  so- 
ciety includes  believers  in  many  different  re- 
ligions and  also  many  who  find  no  basis  for 
belief  in  Ood  and  whose  ultimate  devotion 
Is  to  their  fellow  men  or  to  ethical  principle. 

Our  general  constitutional  policy  has  been 
one  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all  of  these 
groups.  To  assure  this  equal  freedom,  a  re- 
quirement of  Impartiality  is  Imposed  upon 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments.  Ooyem- 
ment  agencies  must  be  impartial  not  only 
between  religions  but  also  between  religious 
and  nonreligious  phUosophles. 

The  requirement  of  Impartiality  means 
that  Government  must  be  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  religion.  This  is  not  Isecause  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  beliefs  of  Ita  clUaens  are 
a  matter  of  no  concern  to  Oovenunent.  It  Is 
because  one  of  the  deepest  concerns  of  demo- 
cratic government  is  that  its  citizens  have 
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freedom  in  tbe  arm  of  their  ultimata  devo- 
tion. It  U  tor  tills  reason  tbat  OoTemment 
agenclefl  should  stay  out  of  the  business  of 
promoting  religions  practices  or  beliefs. 

When  Government  schools  Include  regular 
religious  devotions  In  their  programs,  tbe 
school  authorities  are  not  Impartial.  They 
discriminate  not  only  against  thoee  who 
have  no  religious  belief  but  also  against  those 
whose  beliefs  are  Incompatible  with  the  par- 
ticular devotions  In  question. 

There  Is  a  special  danger  Inherent  In  pub- 
lic school  prayers  which  are  "nonsectarlan" 
and  which  have  wide  support  among  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Jews.  The  danger  Is 
that  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  pw- 
tlclpate  may  be  regarded  as  lees  than  100 
percent  American,  and  that  those  who  oppose 
such  prayers  may  be  branded  as  "cynics, 
atheists,  and  unbellevere." 

The  objection  to  regular  prayers  or  devo- 
tional reading  In  public  schools  ia  not  met 
by  merely  excusing  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate.  Making  excuses  available  does 
not  make  tbe  program  truly  voluntary.  The 
supreme  court  of  my  State  (Wisconsin)  rec- 
ognized this  in  1890  wtien  It  held  that  devo- 
tional Bible  reading  is  forbidden  by  the  State 
constitution.  Tbe  court  said  that  a  pupil  who 
has  to  withdraw  from  group  devotions  "loses 
caste  with  his  fellows,  and  Is  liable  to  be 
regarded  with  aversion  and  subjected  to  re- 
proach and  Insult." 

In  recent  yearn  this  view  has  been  •xpreased 
by  m*n7  exx>erlenced  educators  and  child 
psychologists.  A  comnxlttee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  concluded  that  "so- 
called  voluntary  exemption  does  not  over- 
come the  compulsion  exerted  by  majority 
behavtor." 

No  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary 
to  permit  continuance  of  provisions  for  wor- 
ship In  the  armed  services.  Our  traditional 
practices  in  this  area  have  not  been  designed 
to  promote  religion.  They  have  reflected 
rather  a  policy  of  neutrality.  Without  some 
provision  for  worship,  the  regulations  of  the 
armed  aerrloeB  would  result  in  restraining 
religious  freedom. 

No  constitutional  amendment  ia  necessary 
to  penult  continuance  of  prayers  offered  in 
the  Houses  of  Congress  and  on  occasions 
such  as  the  inauguration  of  a  President. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  President  la  free  to 
expresa  publicly  his  need  for  Clod's  help  as 
he  takes  bla  oath  of  office. 

Nor  does  the  constitution  forbid  all  re- 
ligious expression  in  the  public  schools.  For 
example.  If  a  teacher  had  expressed  her  shock 
at  President  Kennedy's  assassination  by  a 
prayer  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  bereaved 
family,  her  action  would  not  have  been  open 
to  criticism. 

What  Is  open  to  criticism  is  a  regular  pub- 
lic school  program  designed  to  Inculcate  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  habits.  I  respectfully  urge 
the  committee  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
barrier  to  such  programs. 


SIXTY  YEARS  OP  LOYALTY  AND 
PRIEND6HIP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WABHIMOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
60  years,  America  has  had  a  loyal  and 
faithful  friend  in  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  this 
friend  stand  beside  us  through  these 
turbuloit  years. 

On  October  10,  the  Republic  of  China 
commemorates  its  Wth  anniversary,  and 
this  observance  comes  at  a  Ume  of  un- 
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emlalnty.  Meanwhile,  China's  seat  In 
the  United  Nations  Is  threatened,  and 
America  appears  to  be  almost  reedy  to 
turn  her  back  on  this  long-time  and 
trusted  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loyalty  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  cast  aside.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  I  have  Joined  In  signing  a  peti- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
strongly  and  unalterably  opposing  the 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  United  Nations. 

The  friendship  of  Taiwan's  16  million 
people  is  well  known.  We  must  rally  to 
their  side  at  this  critical  time. 


October  6,  1971 


WANTED:   A  FLEXIBLE  UJ^. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CikLrroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
my  coUeagiies  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle written  by  our  former  distinguished 
colleague.  Ocorge  Busli.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Ambassador  outlines  some  of  the 
specific  Issues  on  the  U.N.  agenda  this 
session— China,  the  Middle  East,  Paki- 
stani refugees — in  terms  of  what  he 
believes  the  proper  role  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be.  His  concept  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  can  be  shared 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— a  flexible  £md  responsive  body  able 
to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
of  world  society  in  its  quest  for  a  lasting 
peace. 

None  of  UB  envy  the  task  that  con- 
fronts Ambassador  Bush  in  these  coming 
days.  Yet  we  aJl  know  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  representing  the  people  and  pol- 
icies of  this  country  in  an  able,  knowl- 
edgeable, and  dynamic  manner. 

The  article  follows : 
Wantio:    a   Plkxibls   U.N.- — Issues   DcMArn) 
QuKffT  Foa  A  Woaxj)  T>trt.T  at  Pkacz 
(By  Ambcusador  Oecrge  Bush) 

United  Nations. — Plato  put  it  this  way  - 
"The  only  thing  permanent  is  change." 

And  Justice  Holmes  wrote — "Behind  every 
scheme  to  make  the  world  over  lies  the  ques- 
tion, what  kind  of  world  do  you  want?" 

In  my  view,  these  two  quotes  encomt>afis 
the  very  natures  of  the  Unmensely  important 
and  challenging  Issues  confronting  membpj' 
nations  at  the  36th  General  Assembly  start- 
ing Tuesday. 

We  hear  much  today  about  change.  In  the 
fall  of  '71,  more  than  ever,  Issues  will  be 
brought  before  the  Oeneral  Assembly  that 
demand  flexibility,  that  demand  a  United 
Nations  that  is  responsive  to  constructive 
change,  that  demand  a  United  Nations  ihut 
is  willing  to  look  ahead  In  Its  quest  for  a 
world  truly  at  peace.  And  that's  exactly  my 
answer  to  tbe  question  in  Justice  Holmes' 
quote — what  kind  of  world  do  you  want — or. 
for  now,  what  kind  of  United  Nations  do  you 
want?  Flexible,  responsive,  realistic — that's 
the  kind  of  United  Nations  I  want — that  I 
think  all  Americans  want  and  deserve. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Issues  that  will  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  this  fall : 

China:  The  U.S.  has  enunciated  a  new 
policy  oti  China  at  tbe  UN.  It  Is  a  realistic 
policy  and  a  simple  policy.  U  it's  successful. 
It  wiU  represent  a  algniflcant  step  in  helping 
shape  the  U.N.  into  a  much  more  represen- 


tative body.  What  we  heps  to  accomplish 
at  the  Oeneral  Assembly  Is  to  haTS  the  UJi. 
acoommodate  two  reainMe— tbe  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (Peking)  and  tbe  Republic 
of  China  (Nattonallst  China) ,  without  preju- 
dicing dther's  claims.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent a  "two  China"  policy  as  has  been  erro- 
neously reported. 

Our  policy  offers  representation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  but  also  seeks 
to  prevent  the  expulsion  from  the  U.N.  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  our  friend  and  ally 
of  long  standing.  It  points  up  the  Importance 
of  their  continued  representation  in  the  UN 
Importantly.  o\ir  policy,  unlike  the  Albanian 
resolution,  avoids  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  expulsion  of  a  member. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  bigger  than  02 
other  countries  represented  In  the  United 
Nations.  Indeed,  a  dues  paying  and  lmt>or- 
tant  member,  playing  a  useful  role  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  The  Republic  of  China  repre- 
sents a  large  number  of  people  and  we  want 
to  see  them  stay  there.  We  want  to  see  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  on  record  as  favoring  their 
retention  and  we  will  be  battling  every  mo- 
ment to  achieve  this  goal. 

On  tbe  other  side  of  this  Issue,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  determined  In  his  effort  to  com- 
municate effectively  with  another  reality,  a 
very  large  reality — the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  U.N.  representation  for  that  reality 
will  be  an  important  move  In  this  direction 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  bold  reappraisal  of  our  China  i>oIlcy.  This 
move  has  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Through  this  U.N.  policy  we  are  not 
promising  a  millennium.  We  simply  face  up 
to  a  fact:  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is 
there.  Within  the  context  of  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  to  peace,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

TTie  answer  is  the  U.N.  offers  representa- 
tion to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
at  the  same  time  refuses  to  kick  out  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Middle  East:  While  the  China  question  will 
certainly  be  a  focal  point  for  world  attention, 
the  iilddle  East  will  be  the  subject  both  of 
behind-the-scenes  discussions  and  perhaps 
public  debate  In  the  Security  Council  or  the 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

The  U.S.  remains  convinced  that  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  remains  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  Bast.  For  the  past 
several  months  attention  has  been  focused 
on  efforts  to  achieve  an  interim  agreement 
on  reopening  the  Suez  Canal.  The  U.S.,  at  the 
request  of  Israel  and  the  UAR,  has  been  ac- 
tively seeking  to  promote  such  an  agreement. 
While  problems  remain,  we  believe  the  door 
to  an  Interim  agreement  on  the  canal  Is  still 
open  and  we  are  cautiously  ho];>eful  progress 
on  this  front  will  be  made.  In  the  event  an 
Interim  agreement  on  the  canal  is  made,  we 
consider  that  this  will  materially  contribute 
to  efforts  to  bring  about  an  overall  settle- 
ment. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S. 
believes  quiet  diplomacy  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect for  success  rather  than  heated  debates 
in  the  Security  Cotmcll  and  General  Assem- 
bly. 

While  we  are  continuing  our  quiet  diplo- 
matic efforts,  our  basic  position  remains  un- 
changed. That  is,  we  support  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  243,  including  the  efforts  of 
Ambassador  Jarring,  and  we  adhere  to  the 
policy  set  forth  In  the  secretary  of  state's 
speech  of  Dec.  0,  1069,  and  the  President's 
foreign  policy  report  to  Congress,  Fkb.  35, 
1971. 

India-Pakistan:  During  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, there  will  be  discussion  of  tbe  re- 
port of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR).  This  year  major  atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  the  activities  of  tbe 
UNHCR  in  assisting  refugees  from  Bast  Paki- 
stan. Here  exists  a  situation  in  whloh  the 
U.N.  and  the  secretary  can  help  dramatlcaUy 
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in  organlzliig  and  planning  relief  activities 
both  in  India  and  in  East  Pakistan.  Our  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  support  the  Secre- 
tary general  and  the  entire  U.N.  system  In 
these  efforts. 


CRIME  IN  TOKYO 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  urw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  on  crime  in  Tokyo  which  I  re- 
ferred to  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today: 

Ckime  in  Tokto   a  Miwob  Pkobucm 
(By    Richard   Halloran) 
ToKTO,  Oct.  a. — The  Japanese  National  Po- 
lice obtained  a  warrant  this  week  for  the 
arrest    of    a    rightist    leader    who    mailed    to 
Premier  Elsaku  Sato  a  pistol.  175  cartridges, 
and  a  note  demanding  that  he  shoot  himself 
for  faUing  to  crack  down  on  leftist  radicals. 
But   the   Charge   against   Maeamoto   'yoe- 
hlnga  was  not  that  of  threatening  the  Pre- 
mier. Rather,  the  warrant  was  for  Ulegal  pos- 
session  of   firearms   In    violation   of   Japan's 
gun  control  laws. 

About  the  same  time,  narcotics  control 
officers  arrested  six  Americans,  Including  an 
Air  Force  captain,  and  a  Japanese  woman  for 
trafflcklng  In  hashish  around  Tachikawa  Air 
Force  Base  outside  of  Tokyo. 

The  police  began  watching  the  alleged  drug 
ring,  ofBclals  said,  about  two  months  ago 
and  stepped  In  this  week  to  nab  Capt.  Rich- 
ard J.  Scottl.  a  medical  officer  at  the  base, 
and  bis  associates. 

Tbe  two  events  were  reflections  of  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  nation's  strict 
gun  control  and  narcotics  control  laws,  both 
of  which  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Police  officials 
believe  to  be  among  the  major  reasons  for 
the  relatively  low  crime  rate  In  this  city. 

TUaCB    DIE    BT    HANDCtTNS    IN    TEAX 

One  day  not  long  ago  a  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice official  ran  his  finger  acrOBS  a  page  of 
crime  statistics. 

"Ah,  yes.  Here  it  is.  We  had  three  people 
murdered  here  with  handguns  last  year.  One 
was  killed  by  a  gangster,  another  by  an  ordi- 
nary citizen,  and  the  third  by  a  Juvenile 
gangster." 

He  looked  up  and  chuckled  at  the  incredu- 
lous look  on  his  visitor's  face.  Of  the  11,- 
398,801  people  In  Tokyo,  the  world's  largest 
city,  only  three  were  killed  with  pistols  In 
an  entire  year. 

During  the  same  year  In  New  York  City. 
538  persons  were  murdered  with   handguns. 

Other  figures  on  crime  in  Tokyo  were 
equally  startling  to  an  American.  The  total 
number  of  murders  here  last  year  was  213, 
compared  with  1,117  In  New  York,  whose 
population  In  1970  was  7305,563,  30  per  cent 
less  than  Tokyo's. 

The  largest  number  of  slaylngs,  69.  In 
Tokyo  were  committed  by  adults  with  kitch- 
en knives,  razors,  and  similar  weapons  that. 
In  many  cases,  were  at  hand  when  a  violent 
argument  broke  out.  Eighteen  were  com- 
mitted by  gangsters  and  six  by  Juveniles  with 
similar  weapons. 

BOBBBanS    TOTAI.     4T4 

There  were  474  robberies  here  last  year, 
compared  with  74,103  In  New  York  City. 
Tokyo  records  show  7.268  assaults,  New 
York's,  18,410.  There  were  600  victims  of  rape 
here.  2,141  In  New  York.  The  number  of 
narcotics  cases  here  was  292.  In  New  Tork 
It  was  53,479. 
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The  r»U  of  crime  in  Tokyo,  however,  grew 
faster  than  tbe  population.  Crime  was  up  6 
pw  cent  in  1970  over  1966,  while  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  In  the  dty  Increased  only 
1  per  cent.  The  biggest  single  category  of 
crime  was  fraud,  of  which  there  were  9.397 
cases,  a  30  per  cent  rise  over  the  year  l>efore. 

Police  officials  here  are  confident  that  their 
statlsUcs  are  accurate.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  them  since  the  Japanese  keep  per- 
haps the  most  complete  statistics  in  the 
world. 

If  one  searched  long  enough,  he  could 
probably  And  out  how  many  left-handed 
barbers  here  were  born  between  1  and  5  p.m. 
on  Sundays  In  any  given  year. 

The  only  exception,  the  police  officials  said, 
might  be  in  the  figures  on  rape.  As  In  the 
United  States,  an  unknown  number  of  r^>e 
victims  may  not  report  to  the  police  out  of 
embarrassment. 

POSTS     ABB     WATCHED     CARimXY 

It  Is  Illegal  for  any  resident  of  Japan  to 
own  a  handgun.  Only  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  ballistics  researchers,  and  sporting 
marksmen  may  have  pistols — and  the  use  of 
thoee  Is  carefully  regtUated.  The  police  offi- 
cials said  they  thought  the  absence  of  hand- 
guns was  particularly  Important  in  keeping 
the  murder  and  robbery  rate  down. 

Moreover,  seaports  and  airports  are  closely 
watched  to  insure  that  handguns  are  not 
smuggled  in. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  citizen's  right  to  bear  arms  here. 
In  earlier  days,  only  the  samurai  warriors 
who  up  about  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
were  permitted  to  carry  swords.  That  tradi- 
tion has  passed  over  into  modem  times  with- 
out protest. 

A  second  reason  for  the  low  crime  rate 
seemed  to  be  strict  conUols  over  narcotics, 
which  are  Illegal  except  for  medical  use.  In 
addition  to  the  police,  the  Ministry  of  Wel- 
fare has  special  narcotics  force. 

Particular  attention  Is  given  the  preven- 
tion of  narcoUcs  smuggling.  The  narcoUcs 
control  forces  maintain  extensive  networks 
of  Informants,  especially  in  Yokohama,  the 
great  port  down  the  bay  from  Tokyo,  and  In 
Kobe,  the  major  port  in  oenUal  Japan  on  the 
Inland  Sea. 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  EXTENDS 
A  HAND  TO  SOVIET  JEWS 


PIRATES  WIN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
PENNANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

>  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proudly  take  the  floor  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  to- 
day won  the  National  League  pennant 
by  beating  the  San  Francisco  Giants,  9 
to  5. 

The  Pirates  combined  good  pitching 
with  lusty  hitting,  as  they  have  done  all 
year,  to  beat  the  Giants  today. 

Now  it  Is  on  to  Baltimore  and  the 
world's  series,  starting  Saturday.  I  know 
the  Pirates  wiU  play  the  brand  of  ball 
befitting  the  champions  of  the  National 
Leaeue. 

I  am  sure  that  Pirate  fans  everywhere 
are  as  proud  of  tliat  team  as  I. 

The  Bucs  have  thrilled  and  delighted 
Pittsburghers  tbe  entire  jrear  and  they 
deserved  ttieir  shot  at  the  world  crown. 

Good  luck  Pirates. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    Nrw    TOBJL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jews  around 
the  world  have  won  one  battle  In  the 
sti-uggle  to  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
For  many  months,  I  and  many  others 
have  been  attempting  to  have  the  United 
States  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  any  Soviet  Jews 
allowed  to  emigrate.  Now,  in  a  major 
shift  of  policy,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  unequivocally  stated  that  it  will 
act  to  admit  Soviet  Jews  Into  the  United 
States  if  and  when  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  30,  sent 
to  Congressman  Emandel  Cellix,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  said : 

The  mounting  evidence  that  Soviet  Jews 
have  unsuccessfully  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  com- 
pelled a  Departmental  reexamlnatlcm  of  the 
Attorney  General's  parole  authority  with  re- 
spect to  refugees  ....  Accordingly,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  would  exercise  my  dis- 
creilon  U  the  situation  demanded  and  parole 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  able  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Great  credit  for  our  success  in  getting 
this  commitment  frwn  the  Attorney 
General  must  go  to  Chairman  EitAiTOKL 
Cellek  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, House  Minority  Leader  Gkrau)  Ford 
and  Immigration  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.  The  thousands 
of  Jews  and  non-Jews  in  this  country 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  surely  share  my  gratitude  toward 
these  men. 

The  willingness  of  our  Government  to 
state  now  tiiat  we  are  ready  to  accept 
Soviet  Jews  recognizes  that  the  s>eci^ 
harassment  to  which  Soviet  Jews  are 
subjected  requires  special  attention  at 
this  time.  Our  attitude  is  a  challenge  to 
the  Soviet  to  permit  emigration  and  an 
example  of  moral  persuasion  to  other 
countries.  Prior  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's letter,  the  problem  for  all  concerned 
was  not  only  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  the  emigration  of  Jews, 
but  also  to  secure  from  this  coimtry  a 
guarantee  that  Jews  could  enter  if  they 
wished.  Now  that  the  latter  has  been 
done,  we  must  press  even  harder  than 
before  to  force  the  Soviet  Government 
through  world  public  opinion  to  allow 
the  Jews  to  leave — to  reunite  with  their 
families,  wherever  they  might  be,  or  to 
go  to  Israel,  the  Jewish  homeland. 

The  Attorney  General  may  grant  en- 
try under  parole  status  when  no  visas 
are  available,  as  would  be  the  case  for 
Jews  allowed  out  of  the  Scvlet  Union. 
In  the  past,  Cuban,  Czech,  and  Him- 
garian  refugees  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  In  this  fashion. 

However,  the  administration — for  a 
long  time — has  balked  at  making  a  com- 
mitment to  use  this  executive  parole  au- 
thority and  that  Is  why  In  March  of  this 
year  I  Introduced  a  bin.  HJEl.  5608.  that 
would  provide  30,000  nonquota  refugee 
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visas  for  Soviet  Jews.  Oiven  the  ad- 
ministration's earlier  reluctance,  I  in- 
troduced thi^  bill  so  that  the  Congress 
could  Invoke  its  primary  authority  in  this 
area  and  do  by  law  what  the  executive 
branch  refused  to  do  administratively — 
to  welcome  Soviet  Jews.  Although  my  bill 
has  123  cosponsors  in  the  House,  I  will 
not  now  press  for  passage  of  the  bill,  for 
the  Attorney  General's  letter  Is  an  un- 
equivocal statement  that  has  the  same 
effect  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  have 
with  one  favorable  addition — that  no 
limitation  Is  placed  on  the  number  of 
Jews  who  will  be  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country. 

This  change  of  policy  Is  extremely 
gratifying  to  me.  for  It  is  one  I  have 
sought  with  much  labor.  Shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  my  bill.  I  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union — at  the  request  of  con- 
stituents— to  see  for  myself  how  Jews 
were  treated.  I  spoke  to  many  Jews  in- 
cluding the  wives  of  Lassal  Kfunlnsky 
and  Lev  Yagman  who  were  then  await- 
ing trial  In  the  Leningrad  Jail  and  later 
sentenced  to  5  years'  imprisonment.  I 
spoke  to  Soviet  officials  about  their  pol- 
icy as  well.  During  my  trip,  I  saw  first- 
hand the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews;  I 
saw  their  fear,  but  most  memorably  their 
extraordinary  courage  and  their  hope 
for  a  better  way  of  life. 

After  my  return,  I  implored  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  Indicate  this  country's 
willingness  to  accept  Soviet  Jews.  I  am 
grateful  to  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  for  his  action.  It  is  particularly 
fitting  that  his  announcement  came  on 
the  eve  of  the  Succoth  holiday,  a  Joyous 
festival  for  the  Jewish  people  around 
the  world. 

Two  other  Members  of  the  House  who 
did  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in 
pressing  this  legislation  whom  I  want 
especially  to  thank  are  Sidney  Yates  and 
Abner  Mkva,  both  of  Chicago. 

While  our  country's  action  cannot,  by 
itself,  ease  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry — 
it  is  a  strong  moral  incentive  toward  that 
end,  and,  most  Important,  it  Is  a  step 
that  shows  the  hopes  of  Soviet  Jews  will 
not  be  in  vain. 


WOMEN  IN  MEDICINE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  role  of  a  woman  in  Ameri- 
can life,  as  our  discussion  of  the  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  amendment 
demonstrates,  has  come  to  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly significant  amount  of  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Nation,  and,  in  view 
of  the  great  interest  In  the  role  of  women 
In  modem  society,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
corporate in  my  remarks  a  perceptive  and 
timely  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
In  the  Boston  University  Medical  Center 
magazine  Centerscope  for  July-August  of 
1971  concerning  the  role  of  women  In 
medicine.  These  thoughtful  and  provoca- 
tive columns  are  of  parUciilar  value,  be- 
yond the  insight  they  afford  into  the  ca- 
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pabllities  of  wMnen  for  a  meaningful  role 
in  modem  life,  for  the  Important  implicit 
considerations  they  suggest  as  to  the 
promise  of  women  doctors  and  parapro- 
fesslcnal  specialists  in  meeting  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  health  manpower  personnel. 
The  articles  follow: 

Women    in    the    BD8M — A    B>izr    Histort 

(By  Dorothy  Campbell  Keefer) 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  is  the 
successor  medical  Institution  ol  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College  and  graduated 
Its  first  class  In  1874.  Of  the  five  graduates 
in  this  class,  two  were  women. 

For  the  past  97  years,  the  School  has  ad- 
mitted women  on  the  same  basis  as  men 
and  every  class  has  graduated  women  even 
when  the  graduating  classes  were  small  and 
contained   fewer   than  20  students. 

The  admission  to  our  medical  schools  and 
the  education  of  women  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  In  the  United  States  and  the  world 
have  always  reflected  the  attitude  and  cul- 
ture of  the  society  of  the  times. 

In  Philadelphia.  In  1762,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  found  a  school  for  mid  wives,  but 
no  woman  applied  tor  admission. 

It  was  not  until  November  1,  1848,  that  the 
first  Institution  In  the  United  States  for 
teaching  medical  subjects  to  women  was 
created.  This  institution  was  named  the 
Boston  Female  Medical  College.  The  title  was 
changed  to  the  New  England  Female  Medical 
College  In  November.  1851,  The  year  that  the 
Boston  Female  Medical  College  opened  Its 
doors  a  national  convention  for  women's 
rights  was  held  In  Philadelphia  where  one 
of  the  several  principles  advocated  was  the 
right  of  women  to  enter  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine  and  the  ministry. 

Elizabeth  Blackwell.  the  first  woman  medi- 
cal school  graduate  in  the  United  States 
applied  to  fovir  medical  colleges  in  Philadel- 
phia and  12  other  colleges  before  she  was 
admitted  to  the  Geneva  Medical  College  In 
November.  1847.  This  fact  In  Itself  Is  signif- 
icant but  It  also  reflected  public  attitude  and 
public  opinion  about  the  admission  of  wom- 
en to  collf^es  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cine. 

Perhaps  of  eqtial  significance  Is  the  fact 
that  MUX  Blackwell  was  finally  admitted  by 
a  vote  of  the  student  body.  150  strong,  and 
not  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty  or  the  truslerx. 

Following  admission,  she  performed  ad- 
mirably and  received  her  degree  at  the  top 
of  her  class. 

Although  little  notice  was  taken  of  Mi.sa 
Blackweli's  admls.slon  to  medical  school,  her 
graduation  In  January,  1849,  was  given  ex- 
tensive publicity  in  the  newspapers  and  by 
the  advocates  of  women's  rights. 

It  still  was  not  until  1960 — more  than  a 
century  later — that  all  medical  schools  ad- 
mitted women  on  an  equal  basts  with  men. 

In  contrast  to  Dr.  Blackweli's  "press."  little 
notice  was  taken  of  the  graduation  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Lee  of  Boston  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College  on  March  1. 
1884 — although  she  was  a  Black  and  the  first 
woman  of  her  race  to  receive  a  medical  de- 
gree in  the  United  States.  This  was  another 
"first "  for  the  School. 

Still  another  "first "  is  attributed  to  a 
former  facility  member  of  the  New  England 
Female  Medical  College.  Dr.  Marie  Elizabeth 
Zakrzewska,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children  from  1859  to 
1862.  She  founded  (with  Dr  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  and  her  sister  Dr.  EmUy  Blackwell)  the 
first  hospital  for  women  and  children  In  the 
United  States  In  1857.  and  In  1862  founded 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
ChUdren,  the  second  oldest  hospital  of  Its 
kind  In  this  country. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  hUtory  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  history  of  women  In 
medicine  in  the  United  States. 
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Women  in  thi  Kimai^  Mxoical  Collboi 

(By  Elizabeth  Moyer,  Ph.D.) 
It    fell    apart    when    the    68-year-old    Dr, 
Samuel  Gregory  died  on  March  23,  1872! 

The  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Female 
Medical  College  met  on  April  2  to  decide  what 
they  could  do.  There  was  a  mortgage  of 
$27,000  on  the  still  very  new  college  build- 
ing which  had  welcomed  Its  first  classes  in 
November  of  1870.  And  the  Trustees  had  lost 
their  money  raiser.  Dr.  Samuel  Gregory  who. 
in  1848,  had  founded  the  College,  as  the  New 
England  Female  Medical  Education  Society 
and  had  been  secretary  of  its  governing  body 
from  1848  until  his  death. 

Tlie  Trustees  decided  to  solve  their  finan- 
cial problem  by  negotiating  at  once  to  af- 
filiate the  College  with  the  Ma.ssachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  which  (thanks  to  the 
Ladies)  had  Just  completed  a  very  successful 
fair  on  Boston  Common  which  netted  $76,000. 
At  the  same  time  Boston  University  was 
making  arrangements  to  establish  a  medical 
school  with  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital.  In  1873,  there  appeared  the  25th 
(and  last)  catalogue  of  the  New  England 
Female  Medical  College  and  the  first  cata- 
logue of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

In  1874,  the  two  schools  were  united  by  an 
Enabling  Act  of  Masaachusetts  legislature, 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  New  England 
Female  Medical  College  and  its  yearly  re- 
ports of  the  Trustees  as  part  of  the  school 
catalogue. 

The  vivid,  careful  descriptions  In  the  re- 
ports by  Samuel  Gregory  form  a  history  of 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College 
from  the  time  the  lectures  were  held  In  a 
private  house  on  Franklin  street  until  the 
opening  of  the  new  college  building  on  Con- 
cord street  in  November,  1870.  TTvey  furnish 
a  basis  for  determining  how  much  responsi- 
bility was  exercised  by  women  In  the  de- 
veloping Institution. 

The  founding  fathers  (Incorporators  of 
1850  were  Timothy  Gilbert,  William  Bow- 
ditch  and  Samuel  Gregory)  clearly  state  in 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  that  the  object 
of  the  Society  was:  "to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  education  of  Mldwlves,  Nurses  and 
Female  Physicians  and  to  diffuse  among 
women  generally  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  the  principles  and  means  of  preserving 
and  restoring  health." 

Men  or  women  could  Join  the  Society  by 
paying  a  dollar,  or  become  a  life  member  for 
twenty  dollars.  Their  dues  produced  a  work- 
ing capital.  The  members,  numbering  3.000 
In  1851.  had  the  right  to  visit  the  school, 
look  at  the  anatomical  apparatus  or  consult 
Its  registry  of  nurses. 

Governing  the  Society,  which  was  to  be- 
come the  college  in  1866,  were  men:  a  Pres- 
ident. Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  seven  direc- 
tors. The  constitution  provided  for  seven  di- 
rectresses: the  directors  were  to  appoint  them 
and  sup>ervl8e  their  activities.  At  first,  there 
were  no  directresses  because  they  were  not 
needed  until  a  hospital  was  added,  when 
their  responsibilities  were  to  assist  In  con- 
ducting the  internal  affairs  of  the  hospital, 
select  the  patients,  collect  the  funds,  co- 
operate with  the  directors,  and  send  reports 
of  meetings  to  the  directors. 

Prom  1869  to  1862.  the  college  maintained 
a  hospital  on  Springfield  street.  It  had  paid 
the  City  of  Boston  $5,000  toward  this  pur- 
chase, but  could  not  complete  the  payments. 
(The  Civil  War  was  at  its  height).  "The  oc- 
cupancy of  the  building  enabled  the  Trustees 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  hospital  branch, 
which  they  discontinued  at  the  end  of  three 
years"  la  the  way  Gregory  described  the  un- 
successful expansion. 

With  the  loss  of  the  hospital,  the  direc- 
tresses (now  called  lady  managers)  were  not 
needed  and  thus,  not  reappointed. 

The  faculty  of  th*  Female  Medic*!  College 
niunbered  two  In  1848.  and  from  then  until 
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1872  consisted  of  six  or  seven  persons.  As 
early  as  18S2,  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
was  a  female  M.D.  In  1860,  women  held  the 
posts  of  Professor  of  Obat«trlc8  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Professor  In 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy.  Bi  18C2,  there  were  three  women 
and  one  man,  and  In  1864,  there  were  four 
women  and  two  men  on  the  faculty.  During 
these  same  years,  a  woman  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  (Women  seemed  to  be  taking  over; 
the  men  were  busy  with  the  Civil  War  )  In 
1870,  the  faculty  numl)ered  two  women  and 
four  men.  The  Professor  of  Medicine,  Ma- 
teria medlca.  Therapeutics  and  ChMnlstry 
and  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery 
were  men.  The  Professors  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  Anatomy  and  of  Obstetrics  were 
more  often  women.  A  man  was  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  in  1863  and  In  1869.  For  some 
reason,  the  Demonstrator  In  Anatomy  was 
always  a  woman  until  1873.  when  a  man  was 
appointed  to  that  poet  and  a  woman  served 
as  assistant  Demonstrator.  In  that  same  year, 
the  last  for  the  New  England  Female  Medi- 
cal College  and  the  first  for  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine,  the  faculty  had  grown  to 
26  In  number :  23  men  and  three  women.  The 
Anatomy,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

Dr.  Gregory  worked  hard  to  have  professor- 
ships endowed,  so  that  tiiltlon  would  be  less 
Important.  In  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  be 
reported  that  Mrs.  Waterhotise  bad  given 
$1,000  toward  endowing  the  first  Professor- 
ship, to  be  In  Anatomy.  "Dr.  Waterhouse 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  necessity  and 
Importance  of  having  women  In  the  medical 
profession,  not  as  practitioners  In  some  spe- 
cial branch  merely,  but  as  physicians". 
(When  she  asked  what  would  be  a  suitable 
endowment  for  a  professorship,  the  sum  of 
$10,000  was  decided  satisfactory  by  the  Trus- 
tees, and  in  1864,  Mrs.  Waterhouse  left  $9,000 
lo  the  CoUege  to  be  added  to  the  thousand 
dollars  she  had  given  In  1857.) 

In  1866  Doctresa  Frances  Ckxjke  was  the 
first  Waterhouse  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

All  the  students  were  women.  Some  took 
courses  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  some  were 
nurses  Improving  their  knowledge,  and  some 
studied  to  become  medical  doctors.  At  least 
90  HD.'B  were  produced  during  the  years  of 
the  N.  E.  Pemale  Medical  College. 

In  the  entering  class  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  in  1873-74,  of  the  43 
students  twenty  were  women. 

Thx  Wouan   as  Medical  Student 

(By  Felicia  Liu.  BU8M  1973  and  Alice 

RothchUd,     BUSM.     1974) 

This  Will  be  a  discussion  of  our  personal 
experience  preparing  for  and  entering  medi- 
cal   school. 

In  examining  reports  by  other  Investiga- 
tors of  "women  In  medicine  "  we  have  found 
that  our  experiences  are  by  no  means 
unique  1  Therefore,  we  shall  cite  evidence 
fTtxn  other  authors.  (A  reference  bibliog- 
raphy appears  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

In  retrospect  we  realize  that  In  the  process 
of  growing  tip  we  felt  numerous  pressures 
that  did  much  to  discourage  us  from  enter- 
ing a  male  dominated  profession  such  as 
medicine — or  at  liest  made  the  decision  a 
very  ambivalent  one.  We  see  that  society's 
expectations  for  an  intelligent  woman  are 
very  contradictory;  she  Is  praised  and  sup- 
ported for  good  academic  performance  In 
school,  for  superior  drive  and  motivation, 
and  at  the  same  time  discouraged  from  pur- 
suing a  career  like  medicine  which  requires 
Just   these   qualities. 

We  find,  looking  Ijack,  that  adults  en- 
couraged us  until  we  entered  college  and  It 
became  apparent  we  really  meant  to  become 
doctors.  The  discouragement  then  became 
very  subtle  and  consequently  more  insidi- 
ous and  harder  to  cope  with.  Premedlcal  ad- 
visors reminded  us  that  to  succeed  we  would 
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have  to  be  "superwomen."  Peers  expressed 
anything  from  fear  at  having  us  as  compet- 
itors to  ridicule  at  otir  naive  aspirations. 
Interviewers  always  asked  us  our  marital 
plans.  Now  at  medical  school  we  find  that 
we  have  to  face  the  dally  Irritation  of  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  male  medical  students  who 
do  not  take  our  presence  or  our  futures  se- 
riously. 

WhUe  we  were  growing  up,  and  today  as 
medical  students,  we  realize  that  the  tra- 
ditional expectations  for  women  are  often 
barriers.  The  public  media  and  Its  ob8er»-a- 
tlon  of  adult  occupations  soon  taught  us 
that  women  were  expected  to  enter  those 
fields  that  reinforced  the  characteristics  de- 
fined by  the  role  of  mother.  I.e.,  one-third  of 
all  professional  women  are  ntirses.  one-third 
are  teachers  ( 1 ) . 

We  also  began  to  sense  that  our  peers, 
primarily  boys,  were  very  threatened  by  an 
intelligent,  highly  motivated  girl.  It  was  dis- 
couraging to  watch  our  female  friends,  as 
early  as  sixth  grade,  weighing  the  odds  and 
choosing  poptilarlty  over  high  grades,  thus 
internalizing  society's  definitions  of  woman- 
hood and  femininity.  A  study  has  shown  that 
in  a  review  of  Intellectual  dlSerenoes  be- 
tween female  and  male  children,  none  were 
found  unUl  high  school.  (If  anything  the 
girls  did  better.)  However,  once  In  high 
scbocd.  the  girls  began  to  do  worse  on  a  few 
luteUectual  tasks  such  as  arithmetic  reason- 
ing. Given  the  fact  that  previous  tests  bad 
established  that  the  girls  were  of  similar 
ability  to  the  boys,  these  dlflerences  in  per- 
formance can  only  be  seen  as  the  fulfillment 
of  society's  expectations  (3).  As  Margaret 
Mead  has  noted,  "in  our  culttire  boys  are  un- 
sexed  by  f aUure,  girls  by  success"  ( 1 ) . 

An  examination  of  parental  attitudes  has 
indicated  that  while  15  per  cent  of  girls'  fa- 
thers were  opposed  to  their  desire  to  study 
medicine,  47  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were 
against  their  decision  (3) . 

So  in  addition  to  the  barriers  of  social  and 
cultural  expectations,  there  Is  a  serious  lack 
of  Impropriate  role  models  and  support  from 
other  women.  The  Importance  of  models  for 
career  choice  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  16 
per  cent  of  women  medical  students  are 
daughters  of  professionals,  whUe  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  men  have  mothers  who  are  pro- 
fessionals (3) .  It  was  also  found  that  women 
tend  to  choose  medicine  for  primarily  ab- 
stract reasons,  (I.e.,  humanitarian.  Inspira- 
tion from  reading,  etc.),  or  personal  experi- 
ence with  Illness,  rather  than  because  of  a 
desire  to  be  like  someone  (3). 

Having  made  the  decision  to  enter  medi- 
cine, we  found  that  as  women  we  were  faced 
with  additional  difficulties  over  and  above 
the  already  fierce  competition  for  places.  Our 
medical  school  Interviewers,  with  their  fre- 
quent probing  Into  motives,  marital  plans, 
and  the  usual  reminder  that  women  have  to 
make  great  social  sacrifices  as  medical  stu- 
dents, were  very  discouraging.  We  soon 
sensed  that  we  were  not  being  interviewed 
as  Individuals.  How  many  male  applicants 
were  asked  similar  questions?  Interviewers 
assume  that  a  woman  with  marital  plans 
is  a  greater  risk.  However,  a  recent  study 
has  shown  that  marital  status  bears  no  re- 
lationship to  the  completion  of  medical 
studies.  We  began  to  feel  that  the  Inter- 
viewer was  often  merely  testing  his  precon- 
ceived notions  about  women  doctors  rather 
than  listening  to  our  replies: 

"The  ability  of  the  woman  candidate  to 
convince  the  admissions  officer  sitting  across 
from  her  In  the  interview  that  she  Is  fem- 
inine but  strong,  dedicated  but  healthy  In 
her  needs,  and  Intelligent  but  not  boorish 
or  domineering,  depends  probably  in  the  end 
on  some  very  basic  and  nonverbal  transac- 
tions; did  the  officer  like  her,  did  he  feel  that 
he  could  get  along  with  her  In  a  work  situa- 
tion, or  at  least  that  she  would  not  aggravate 
him?  "  (3), 
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The  percentage  of  female  to  male  appli- 
cants to  medical  school  has  Increawd  oyn 
the  years  (from  1920 — 3.5  percent  to  1964 — 
9.S  per  cent  (4).  However,  In  examining  the 
present  four  classes  at  our  own  medical 
school,  we  see  no  such  trend.  1971  has  II 
percent  women;  1973 — 9  per  cent;  1973 — 13 
percent:  1974 — 10  per  cent  (8) . 

A  disproportionate  number  of  women  are 
In  the  six  y»ar  medtcaJ  acbool  program — 
1971-25'^t;  1972-21'^;  1978-28%:  1974-26*!?-. 
(5).  The  difference  In  the  percentage  of 
women  in  the  four  and  six  year  programs  Is 
undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  number  of 
women  who  are  discouraged  by  the  socializa- 
tion process  that  occurs  while  they  are  in 
college.  A  recent  study  showed  that  one- 
third  of  the  high  school  National  Merit 
Scholars  interested  In  medicine  were  women. 
However,  by  the  time  the  National  Merit 
Scholars  applied  to  medical  school,  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  women  (6) 
Another  important  fact  is  that  from  1940 
to  1965  the  number  of  women  applying  to 
medical  school  nearly  tripled  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  rose  by  only  60  per  cent.  The 
number  of  women  accepted  also  rose,  but 
not  In  proportion  to  the  rise  In  applications 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  an  officer  of  an 
Internship  selection  committee  we  were  told 
that  women  applicants  were  prhnartly  com- 
pared against  each  other  rather  than  against 
the  entire  applicant  pool  because  having 
more  than  a  few  women  Interns  was  not 
considered  desirable  or  good  for  the  prestige 
of  the  department.  (We  suspect  that  similar 
discriminatory  admissions  policies  exist  also 
at  the  medical  school  level.) 

At  BUSM  we  have  been  distressed  by  the 
kinds  of  Interactions  that  occur  between 
women  medical  students  and  their  male 
classmates  and  male  doctor-Instructors, 
especially  becaiise  these  same  men  will  be 
treating  female  patients  and  will  probably 
also  be  relating  to  a  wife  and  daughters.  Tixt 
Interactions  that  we  find  destructive  arc  fre- 
quently unimportant  in  themselves,  but  they 
reflect  a  larger  socialization  process  that  has 
sertous  oonsequenoes  for  human  relations. 
Tot  example :  the  dissection  partner  who  has 
difficulty  letting  you  (as  a  "girl")  do  any 
of  the  dissecting;  the  cardlologlat  who  con- 
tinuously refers  to  the  women  in  his  physical 
diagnosis  class  as  future  pediatricians  (even 
sifter  they  have  informed  him  differently) ; 
the  gynecologist  who  has  the  gall  to  Inform 
the  women  In  the  class  that  they  shouldn't 
be  In  medical  school  (they  should  be  home 
having  babies);  the  doctor  who  announces 
to  the  class.  "Today  we  will  pick  on  the  girls; 
after  all,  ladles  first." 

There  are  so  many  daUy  oppressive 
moments:  the  male  medical  student  who 
prefers  a  female  medical  student  as  a  subject 
in  physical  diagnosis  and  yet  Is  unable 
to  treat  her  with  the  l^7pro|>^late  profes- 
sional attitude;  the  doctor  who  coomb  in 
and  begins  his  lecture,  "My,  we  have  some 
lovely     young    ladies    here  .  .  or    even 

worse,  the  doctor  who  wUl  only  address  the 
class  as  "men  .  .  .  ,"  the  student  wives  whoee 
photographs  are  captioned  "an  extremely 
decorative  assembly  ,  .  .  experts  in  the  area 
of  pastry  making  .  .  ."  (7),  rather  than  as 
intelligent  young  women. 

But  most  depressing  are  the  everyday 
Jokes  and  comments  by  our  classmates,  com- 
ments that  only  serve  to  show  how  greatly 
they  misunderstand  and  mlspercelve  women, 
comments  that  are  so  often  reinforced 
by  the  doctors  who  teach  us.  A  recent 
survey  of  doctors  asked  If  they  felt  there 
was  any  discrimination  towards  women  In 
medicine.  The  following  remarks  were 
elicited:  "I  dislike  female  doctors  of  either 
sex.  [slcl  .  .  .  Women  MD'e  Irk  me,  though 
some  are  good  doctors  ...  A  sJlly  question. 
Women  were  created  to  be  wives  .  .  .  I'm 
glad  my  daughter  Isn't  neurotic  enough  to 
want  to  be  a  docttM-  (6) .  We  can  only  wxjnder 
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wb»t    klncU   of   rol«   models   tbea«   doctors 
provide. 

W*  h*v9  found  tb«t  Uiere  &re  m»ny  things 
tbAt  UM  partlcxilarly  oi>prMstve  to  women  as 
ttvey  work  toward*  beoomlng  doctors.  8tu- 
denu  now,  we  Ond  It  dlaheartenlng  to  look 
Into  the  future  and  see  that  the  same  men 
who  do  not  want  to  accept  women — because 
they  do  not  engage  In  practice  as  much  as 
men  wblle  ttiay  are  raiding  children — also 
support  very  rigid  residency  pkrcgrams  tbat 
are  almost  impossible  for  many  young 
mothers;  that  the  Interviewers  who  doubt 
a  woman's  motives  for  a  medical  education 
also  oreate  a  system  where  virtually  no 
woman  Is  allowed  to  become  a  department 
head  or  dean,  or  to  enjoy  the  same  salary 
as  her  male  counterparu:  that  the  women 
doctors  who  do  chose  to  spend  the  majority 
of  their  chlld-reanng  years  In  practice  are 
then  frowned  upon  for  belns  bad  mothers. 

In  short,  the  Inflexibilities  of  the  present 
medical  system  and  the  cultural  expectations 
of  America  are  such  that  a  woman  will  always 
find  It  more  dlRlcult  than  a  man  to  do  that 
for  which  they  are  squally  qualified. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  situation 
will  change  q^ily  If  alternative  solutions  are 
developed.  Such  solutions  must  Involve  very 
basic  redefinitions  of  the  appropriate  behav- 
ior and  expectations  for  women  and  men. 
There  must  be  changes  In  the  ways  In  which 
men  and  women  learn  to  relate  to  each  other, 
and  equally  Important,  a  serious  restructur- 
ing of  the  medical  system.  We  often  feel 
Closer  ties  to  the  women  who  make  up  80 
per  cent  of  the  health  care  work  force  than 
to  the  doctors  who  dominate  It:  for  It  Is  with 
these  women  that  we  share  the  common  ex- 
perience of  struggling  with  and  defining  our- 
selves within  the  health  system. 
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Women  Intxsns  and  REsn>Ei>rr8 
(By  Leah  M.  Lowensteln,  M.D.,  D.Phll.) 

Women  physicians  now  account  for  8%  of 
all  doctors  In  the  United  States;  they  will 
soon  constitute  10  to  16%.  Medical  schools 
are  now  accepting  greater  numbers  of  wom- 
en In  their  classes  than  ever  before,  and  In 
some  Boston  medical  schools  20  %  are  women. 

Although  women  are  now  able  to  enjoy 
good  medical  school  training,  definite  prob- 
lems exist  in  the  post-graduate  training  of 
women  doctors,  during  Internship  and  resi- 
dency. 
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Some  of  these  prolaiems  are  posed  by  the 
hospitals.  Many  excellent  mternshlp  services 
do  not  select  women  Interns.  This  reluctance 
arises  from  several  reasons.  One  is  that  wom- 
en on  an  Intern  staff,  like  foreigners,  are 
considered  a  detraction  to  prestige  and  a 
sign  of  failure  to  attract  men.  Many  hospi- 
tals feel  that  women  do  not  have  the  stam- 
ina to  survive  an  internship  or  that  they  are 
not  serious  about  medicine.  Finally,  many 
chiefs  of  departments  are  afraid  that  women 
interns  may  not  finish  internship  t>ecau5e 
of  pregnancy.  (The  Interview  of  a  BUSM  IV 
student  for  an  internship  at  a  Boston  Uni- 
versity teaching  hoepltal  last  year  Included 
detailed  questions  about  her  methods  of  con- 
traception, rather  than  her  plans  for  a  career 
and  her  goals  as  a  physician:  this  hospital 
has  not  had  a  woman  Intern  for  years. ) 

Some  of  these  concerns  are  valid:  others 
are  ephemeral.  The  "diminished  prestige" 
suffered  by  a  service  that  admits  women  will 
be  lessened  over  the  years  as  more  and  more 
women  graduate  from  excellent  medical 
schools:  but  this  statement  is  dlfBcult  to  rec- 
oncile with  an  Internship  service  that  is  con- 
cerned about  Its  "public  relations  image." 

Fears  about  a  woman  lacking  the  stamina 
for  an  Internship  at  a  hustling  teaching  hos- 
pital are  not  Justified.  The  Internship  is  the 
most  stressful  year  of  all  (for  a  man  or 
woman  physician)  with  Its  long  hours.  In- 
flexible schedule,  continual  denxand  for  criti- 
cal decisions,  and  restriction  on  outside  ac- 
tivities. There  have  been  no  studies  on  the 
comparative  ability  of  men  and  women  to 
survive  these  rigors.  But  classic  studies  of 
the  stamina  of  women  under  situations  of 
stress  (during  World  War  II  London  bomb- 
ings and  concentration  camps  and  I  suppose 
our  internships  have  a  little  of  both  situ- 
ations) have  indicated  that  they  survive  such 
stress  better  than  men.  However,  both  men 
and  women  find  themselves  exhausted  and 
exhilarated  by  Internships:  and  if  both  are 
devoted  they  are  quickly  Involved  In  the 
intensity  of  the  Internship. 

The  women  interns  at  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital I've  spoken  to  enjoyed  their  year.  They 
found  it  Intense,  tiring,  immensely  worth- 
while— "the  best  year  of  my  life,"  said  one. 
None  mentioned  any  disadvantage  encoim- 
tered  as  women. 

Possible  pregnancy  Is  listed  by  hospitals  as 
a  major  deterrent  for  accepting  women.  The 
number  of  women  who  do  become  pregnant 
during  their  internship  Is  probably  small 
since  this  year  is  such  a  critical  one  in  their 
training.  The  number  is  also  small  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  men  who  leave  their 
internship  suddenly  for  emotional  reasons. 
If  we  add  the  number  of  men  who  have  to 
leave  in  the  middle  of  their  residency  train- 
ing because  of  their  being  drafted,  women 
become  much  more  "permanent  trainees" 
than  men. 

During  the  residency  period  however,  prob- 
lems arise  for  a  woman  who  wants  to  start  a 
family  and  pursue  her  training.  Some  women 
avoid  this  problem  by  postponing  children 
until  after  training.  Of  physicians  graduating 
In  1956,  80%  of  all  men  and  63  7«  of  all 
women  were  married  by  the  end  of  their 
residency  training.  It  Is  during  this  period 
that  opportunities  to  acquire  poet-graduate 
training  In  addition  to  raising  a  family  is  of 
Importance.  This  means  that  the  residency 
program  needs  to  be  made  more  flexible  for 
mothers. 

Unfortunately,  many  post-graduate  train- 
ing programs  have  rigid  full-time  require- 
ments. Training  programs  awarded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  only 
awarded  on  a  full-time  basis.  Specialty 
Isoards  in  general  do  not  recognize  training 
on  a  part-time  basis  and  part-time  career 
positions  are  often  not  given  adequate  status. 
The  most  popular  fields  for  women  are  psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics.  Internal  medicine,  anes- 
thesiology, and  pathology.  Because  of  the 
popularity  of  the  first  two  fields  with  women, 
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the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology and  occasionally  the  Board  of  Pedi- 
atrics gives  credit  for  less  than  full-time 
residencies. 

Internal  medicine  and  anesthesiology  are 
the  other  two  most  popular  fields,  and  the 
possibility  of  these  t>oards  accepting  less  than 
full-time  residencies  In  these  fields  Is  ex- 
tremely Important. 

On  a  final  practical  note.  In  a  recent  survey 
by  the  American  Medical  Women's  Associa- 
tion, the  major  problem  of  women  doctors, 
both  In  and  out  of  training,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  acceptance  into  this  or  tbat 
internship  or  residency  program — but  with 
obtaining  household  help!  This  was  summar- 
ized by  one  woman  doctor  who  said  that  all 
the  other  problems  In  her  career  were 
mlnlscule  by  comparison.  TTie  problem  has 
been  recently  intensified  by  immigration 
service  regulations  for  overseas  help.  The 
high  expense  of  housekeepers  is  not  tax 
deductible.  A  solution  to  this  problem  would 
provide  the  country  with  an  Instantaneous 
increase  in  the  number  of  practicing  doctors 
virtually  equal  to  the  building  of  ten  new 
medical  schools. 

91  ■";  of  the  women  physicians  in  the  United 
States  are  practicing  medicine:  half  of  these 
full-time,  the  rest  part-time.  The  highest 
prevalence  of  part-time  activity  Is  among 
physicians  who  still  have  small  children  but 
who  have  dlfUculty  in  finding  good  child-care 
centers  or  domestic  assistance  so  that  they 
feel  secure  enough   to  return  to   work. 

The  BUSM,  with  Its  high  percentage  of 
women  In  medical  school  classes,  could  make 
a  very  real  contribution  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  women  In  medicine  and  thereby  In- 
crease the  number  of  physicians  practicing  in 
this  country.  Model  child-care  centers  could 
be  established  here.  Training  programs  could 
be  set  up  for  professional  homemakers  to 
take  over  household  management.  The  in- 
ternship programs  could  lead  the  way  by 
showing  no  prejudice  against  the  appointing 
of  women  as  Interns.  Residencies  could  be 
constructed  with  flexible  schedules  (e.g.  ten 
months  on,  two  months  summer  vacation 
off). 

The  BUSM  could  be  the  leader  among 
medical  schools  in  ensuring  that  its  women 
graduates  obtain  good  Internships  and  flexi- 
ble residencies,  and  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come  full-time   active  physicians. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  recent  shift  In  policy  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  now  says  it 
will  admit  into  this  country  those  Jews 
who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  a  great  victory  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  to  extend  to 
these  beleaguered  people  the  hope  and 
haven  America  has  symbolized  for  op- 
pressed persons  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

This  major  policy  shift  is  long  overdue. 
I  can  only  hope  that  it  signals  other  con- 
crete steps  which  the  administration  will 
take  to  help  end  the  decades  of  persecu- 
tion, ill  treatment  and  denial  of  human 
rights  under  which  Soviet  Jewry  has  suf- 
fered. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  will 
very   soon   resume   hearings   begun   last 
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spring  on  the  denial  of  human  rights  to 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  hearings  In  May  revealed  the  suf- 
fering of  a  people  forbidden  to  teach  or 
fully  practice  their  religion,  a  people  kept 
virtual  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
unable  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  their 
choice — all  in  contravention  of  the  United 
Nationa  Charter,  the  XJH.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and,  Indeed,  Soviet  law 
itself. 

The  focus  of  these  new  hearings  will  be 
the  Anderson-O'Neill  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  more  than  100  Congressmen 
from  both  parties,  urging  the  State  De- 
partment to  raise  the  issue  in  the  D.N. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Soviet  violation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Himian  Rights.  It 
also  requests  the  President  to  demand  of 
the  Soviet  Gtovernment  that  It  permit 
Jews  and  all  other  citizens  to  emigrate 
freely. 

In  recent  days  there  have  been  indi- 
cations out  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
glare  of  adverse  world  publicity  over 
that  government's  treatment  of  its  Jew- 
ish citizens  may  be  having  some  effect. 
This,  hopefully,  will  result  in  removal  of 
some  barriers  to  Jewish  emigration  from 
Russia. 

I  applaud  the  courage  of  those  promi- 
nent Soviet  citizens  who  could  no  longer 
Ignore  the  constant  injustices  they  wit- 
nessed and  have  publicly  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  the  official  policy. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
hearings  and  protests  will  overnight  work 
a  change  In  years  of  calculated  harass- 
ment and  persecution,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  must  continue  to  avail  ourselves 
of  whatever  methods  of  influence  we 
have  at  our  disposal  until  this  blot  on 
the  freedom  of  all  the  world's  peoples  is 
erased. 


JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS  AND  CHARLES 
B.  RYAN  HONORED  FOR  SERVICE 
TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  msst8sn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wsuit  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  achievement  of  two  outstanding  Mis- 
sisslppians  in  their  efforts  to  help  handi- 
capped persons  help  themselves. 

On  Monday,  September  28,  1971,  in- 
dustrialist Charles  B.  Ryan  and  Gov. 
John  Bell  Williams  were  presented  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Awards  for  their  work 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Ryan,  one  of  Mississippi's  premier 
Industrialists,  is  now  president  of  MPI 
Industries  and  has  for  years  worked  to 
assure  that  handicapped  persons  had 
ample  opportunity  for  employment  with 
companies  in  which  he  was  associated. 
He  has  also  been  serving  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  imder  two 
Governors. 

John  Bell  Williams,  as  you  know.  Is 
presently  Governor  of  Mississippi  and  is 
a  fonner  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  diligently  to  secure 
proper  training  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
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grams  for  the  handicapped,  through  the 
years,  as  well  as  various  other  efforts  de- 
signed to  give  handicapped  persons  an 
equal  shot  at  employment  and  a  rich, 
fulfilling  life. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  an  article  in  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion-Ledger  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1971,  giving  a  full  accoimt  of 
their  activities  in  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped: 

GOVIRNOB   WnXIAMS   AND   C.   B.    RYAN    OlVKN 

Sexvicx  Awakos 
(By  Charles  HUls,  Jr.) 

Gov.  John  Bell  Williams  and  industrialist 
Charles  B.  Ryan  were  presented  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  here  Monday  for  their  efforts 
In  helping  Mlaslsaipprs  handicapped  persons 
find  productive  Jobs. 

The  presentations  were  made  by  Harold 
Russell,  a  nationally-known  handless  in- 
dividual, who  heads  two  private  companies 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
C!ommittee  for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

The  program  at  Northgate  Restaurant  was 
the  key  feature  of  Mississippi  Hire  the  Handi- 
capped Week. 

Also  participating  In  the  program  was  Dr. 
Prank  Cotton,  head  of  the  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering  at  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, who  outlined  what  is  Ijelng  done  In 
Mississippi  to  employ  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically restored  In  compatible  Jobs. 

Russell,  who  lost  both  hands  in  a  war-time 
training  accident  In  the  Army,  said  the  state 
of  Mississippi  has  made  "fantastic"  progress 
with  Its  rehabilitation  program.  He  said  he 
was  greatly  impressed. 

Since  It  Is  stUl  difficult  for  handicapped 
persons  to  get  Jobs,  Russell  said  the  t>est 
"hope"  lies  in  "educating"  the  employer- 
showing  the  employer  that  the  handicapped 
can  do  the  Job,  and  getting  the  right  quality 
of  training  to  handicapped  people. 

"Most  times,"  he  said,  "a  handicapped  per- 
son will  try  harder.  Most  of  them  have  the 
determination  to  do  a  good  Job.  ITiey  have 
enthusiasm  and  faith." 

Ryan,  who  Is  president  of  MPI  Industries 
Division  of  DeSoto,  Inc.,  Jackson,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Oovernor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  was  given  a 
special  service  award  for  his  outstanding 
work  under  two  governors. 

Russell  said  that  Ryan's  "tireless,  selfless 
devotion  to  this  cause  has  resulted  In  un- 
paralleled benefits  to  handicapped  persons, 
and  through  bis  dedicated  efforts  Mississippi 
is  making  great  strides  in  hiring  of  the  han- 
dicapped. 

Williams,  Russell  said,  has  pushed  devel- 
opment of  training  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  many  Mississippi  industries  have 
begun  handicapped  hiring  programs  at  his 
urging. 

Approximately  250  persons  attended  the 
award  luncheon  and  workshop.  Included  were 
a  large  numl>er  of  indtistrlal  leaders  who 
were  present  to  learn  how  their  companies 
can  aid  and  partlolpate  in  the  handicapped 
person  hiring  program. 

Sponsoring  the  program  were:  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped;  the  Association  of  Building 
Contractors;  the  Electric  Power  Association 
of  Mississippi;  Mld-Oontlnent  Oil  and  Oas 
Association;  Mississippi  Dairy  Products  As- 
sociation; Mississippi  Farm  bureau;  Missis- 
sippi Hospital  Association;  Mississippi  Retail 
Furniture  Association;  Mississippi  Retail 
Merchants  Association:  Mississippi  Road 
Builders  Association;  Mississippi  State  Medi- 
cal Association;  Mississippi  Trucking  Associ- 
ation; and  the  Mississippi  Manufactures  As- 
sociation. 

Williams,  Russell  noted,  is  a  personal  ex- 
ample of  one  who  has  overcome  physical 
handicaps  to  attain  the  high  positions  of 
congressman  and  governor.  He  was  Injured  in 
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a  plane  wreck  in  1943  while  flying  a  bomber 
to  the  war  front  In  Nortb  Afrioa.  ThrM  7«an 
lat«r,  at  the  age  at  37,  Williams  became  the 
yovinigest  oongreaaman  in  Mississippi 's  history 
and  served  continuously  until  becoming  gov- 
ernor in  1908. 

Ryan  ts  a  native  of  Rochester,  New  Tork. 
who  baa  been  with  the  ISPl  DlvlBion  of  De- 
Soto Inc.,  and  Its  predecessor  companies  since 
1938,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Jack- 
son plant  since  1961.  He  has  been  most  active 
In  Jackson  and  Mississippi  civic  projects. 


MAJOR  URBAN  CITIES  SUFFER 
FINANCIAL  CRISIS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NXW    JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, September  30.  the  mayor  of  Newark, 
the  Honorable  Kermeth  A.  Oibfl(m,  spoke 
before  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation.  He  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  our  major  central 
cities  as  a  spokesman  on  b^ialf  of  all 
cities  that  suffer  a  financial  and  urban 
crisis.  His  message  of  concem  for  the 
fate  of  welfare  reform  and  revenue  shar- 
ing received  a  very  sympathetic  ear  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Mayor  Gibson's  recent  correspondence 
with  the  administration  and  his  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Action 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

NrwASK,  N.J., 
Aunuat  17,  1971. 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  PaEsmzKT:  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  your  new  economic  policy,  which 
clearly  jMlnts  up  the  pow«r  and  authority 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  has  rightfully  gen- 
erated much  Immediate  public  re^Mnse.  The 
prospects  of  a  generation  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity must  be  the  number  one  priority  of  all 
Americans. 

I  applaud  the  new  direction  you  have  taken 
In  attempting  to  slow  down  Inflation  and 
increase  employment.  Decisive  action  against 
these  two  enormous  problems  could  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

I  do  question,  however,  some  of  the  steps 
you  have  taken  towards  our  conmion  goal  of 
economic  stability.  For,  In  a  certain  sense, 
the  cities  of  America  seem  destined  to  bear 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  your  new  economic 
policy. 

The  high  prices  and  unemployment  which 
now  afflict  all  Americans  have  existed  chron- 
ically and  with  greater  severity  In  our  cities 
for  the  past  decade.  Any  postponement  of 
immediate  and  massive  Federal  action  can 
only  serve  to  insure  these  conditions  In  our 
urban  centers  for  years  to  conie. 

Mr.  President,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
Newark  Is  now  approximately  leo^:  while 
another  30^'c  of  our  people  are  under  em- 
ployed. Our  property  tax  Is  among  the  high- 
est in  the  nation  with  the  restilt  that  build- 
ings are  being  abandoned  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day.  The  poor  who  remain  In  Newark,  ap- 
proximately half  the  population  of  the  city, 
are  paying  more  and  more  for  Inferior  goods. 

In  short,  Newark  ts  a  ravaged  economy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  none  of  the  measures 
you  have  Just  taken  will  effectively  cure  this 
condition.  In  fact,  some  of  your  actions  will 
definitely  aggravate  the  already  desperate 
problems  of  Newark  and  other  troubled 
American  cities. 
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Pos^xmloc  rwtnu«-ahTlng  aod  wt\tmt9  ra- 
f orm  lec>al»tk>n  forther  puts  off  the  long  de- 
Uyed  ftind»in>wfl  ainrtnf  nc«  tbmt  our  cIUm 
miut  bmT*  In  ontor  to  Burrive.  Kvery  deUy 
makM  surrlTkl  an  even  more  tenuous  ques- 
tion. 

In  Ugbt  of  your  desire  "to  reorder  our 
budget  priorities,"  I  would  hope  that  tbe 
4.7  billion  dollsr  cut  In  Federal  spending  will 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who 
need  assistance  most.  I  hope  the  needs  of  the 
poor  will  not  be  postponed  as  those  of  the 
cities  have  been  by  your  new  economic  policy. 
Our  most  precious  national  resource  is  the 
people,  and  any  major  decrease  In  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  total  human  development 
will  cause  far  greater  damage  to  this  country 
than  the  past  decade  of  unemployment.  The 
cut  b<w:ks  should  only  be  made  In  those  areas 
which  are  of  secondary  Importtuice  to  the 
survival  of  this  nation  such  as  space  ex- 
ploration and   wasteful   military   projects. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
this  price  freeze  and  the  other  aspects  of 
your  new  program  could  be  aimed  more  at 
the  battle  to  end  the  enduring  problems 
of  this  economy  and  not  so  much  at  "freez- 
ing" the  misery  of  the  poor  so  that  big  busi- 
ness and  the  middle-class  can  regain  their 
lost  prosperity. 

Unfortunately  It  seems  that  your  policy 
will  do  no  more  than  simply  maintain  the 
disparity  of  wealth  which  pervades  the 
Newarks  of  America.  The  cltlzea  of  Newark 
willingly  stand  ready  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  stabilizing  the  economy  but  we 
must  not  become  victims  In  the  process. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  A.   Gibson, 

Mayor. 

ExrcDTivK    OmcE    or    the    Presi- 
dent,   OmcE    or    Management 
AND  Budget, 
Washington,   D.C.,   September  24.   1971. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Gibson, 
Mayor  of  Newark,  N  J., 
Newark.  N.J. 

Deas  Matob  Gibson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  17.  to  the  President  com- 
menting on  his  New  Economic  Policy.  I  know 
the  President  Is  grateful  for  your  support  of 
hu  decisive  move  to  restore  the  nation's 
economy  to  a  course  of  non- inflationary 
growth  and  full  employment. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  September  9.  the  President  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  strong  and  healthy 
economy  and  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  his 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing  proposals 
In  this  session  to  "strengthen  the  health  of 
[lUl  government  Institutions". 

The  announced  delay  in  welfaiK  reform  and 
revenue  sharing  was  a  delay  Inlmplementa- 
tion,  not  In  enactment.  The  Congress'  own 
delay  In  considering  welfare  reform  and  rev- 
enue sharing  made  later  effective  dates  In- 
evitable. The  magnitude  of  the  administra- 
tive challen«e  posed  by  welfare  reform  Is 
without  precedent — surpassing  even  that  en- 
countered In  Medicare.  The  effective  datee  In 
H.R.  1  were  reconunended  last  January  and 
are  no  longer  administratively  feasible. 

As  your  letter  suggests,  the  President's 
dramatic  proposals  were  essential  to  moving 
the  economy  to  full  employment  without  In- 
flation. The  twin  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment,  while  hurting  everyone,  hit 
the  poor  eepeclaUy  bard. 

To  attack  these  problems.  It  was  necessary 
to  avoid  an  excessive  deficit  In  the  Federal 
budget.  Thus,  the  President  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  spending  of  t6  billion.  In- 
cluded are  $1.6  billion  due  to  the  adjusted 
effective  dates  for  the  Implementation  of 
revenue  sharing  proposals  and  $0  8  billion 
for  delaying  welfare  reform  lmplen\ent«tlon 
for  one  year.  Theee  programs  oould  not  have 
gone  Into  sffeot  mi  their  previously  scheduled 
effective  dates  even  without  the  New  Eco- 
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nomle  Policy,  aliuM  OonBrwIoiMH  kctioii  was 
delafed. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphaatae  th«t  a  suc- 
cessful Mew  Boonomlc  PoMcy  Is  swontlKl  to 
easing  the  pUglrt  of  the  poor  and  of  flaeally- 
troubled  cities.  Enactment  of  the  welfare  re- 
form and  revenue  sharing  maaaurea  In  this 
session  of  Congress  ts  more  Important  than 
ever — as  the  President  said  In  bis  address  of 
September  9.  These  measures  will  strengthen 
our  Federal  system  and  replace  the  present 
welfare  system  with  a  fairer  one  designed 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  Its  beneficiaries. 
Strong  support  from  the  nation's  mayors  at 
this  time  could  do  much  to  assure  passage 
of  both  of  these  Important  Initiatives.  I  hope 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shui-tz, 

Director. 

Wexparc  Reform 
(Statement  of  Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Gibson, 
Mayor,  city  of  Newark,  N.  J  ,  on  behalf  of 
the  Legislative  Action  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  23,  1971) 

After  months  of  delay  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  acting  on  welfare  reform,  we  were  dis- 
mayed at  the  President's  request  for  a  one- 
year  delay  of  welfare  reform  legislation.  In 
light  of  the  President's  desire  "to  reorder 
budget  priorities,"  I  hope  that  the  projected 
•4.7  billion  cut  In  federal  spending  will  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  need 
assistance  most.  TTie  long-delayed  promise 
of  national  welfare  reform  Is  more  urgently 
needed  today  than  ever  before. 

While  several  years  of  debate  have  pro- 
duced no  major  changes  In  the  Federal  wel- 
fare program.  States  have  l>egun  to  act  In 
negative  and  restrictive  ways.  Recent  legis- 
lation In  New  Jersey  and  other  States  Is 
aimed  at  reducing  eligibility  levels  and  bene- 
fits for  already  hard-pressed  welfare  recipi- 
ents. These  State  actions  Increase  the  wel- 
fare burden  which  must  be  carried  at  the 
local  level. 

The  deficiencies  In  the  welfare  system  are 
clear: 

(1)  Benefit  levels  are  too  low  to  support 
Individuals  and  families.  Inadequate  welfare 
payments  almost  guarantee  a  continuation 
of  the  present  welfare  ssmdrome. 

(2)  Welfare  beneflts,  requirements,  and 
financing  In  the  50  SUtes  vary  widely.  We 
treat  a  national  problem  as  If  it  were  60 
separate  local  problems. 

(3)  There  are  Inadequate  Incentives  for 
the  family  unit  to  remain  together. 

(4)  There  are  Inadequate  Incentives  for 
able-bodied  persons  to  seek  employment. 

These  deflclencles  will  not  be  corrected 
without  a  federally  admlnUtered  and  fi- 
nanced national  welfare  system — a  system 
which  must  be  designed  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  support  levels  for  all  Americans 
In  need.  If  our  welfare  system  continues  to 
be  shaped  by  Individual  State  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  local  tax  and  fiscal  presauns,  the 
result  will  be  disaster  for  millions  of  poor 
Americans  and  for  the  cities  In  which  they 
live. 

The  responsibility  to  reform  the  present 
Inadequate  welfare  system  rests  at  this  mo- 
ment with  the  Congress  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  where  welfare  reform  legislation  now 
Is  bogged-down  In  Committee.  We  urge  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  our  most  precious  national  resource 
Is  our  people.  Postponement  of  national  re- 
form of  our  welfare  system,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  allocate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  subsidies  of  ailing  corporations  and 
Idle  farm-lands,  would  be  a  cruel  and  deceit- 
ful hoax  for  the  Newarks  of  America. 

Urtmn  Americans  stand  ready  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  stabilizing  the  economy,  but 
we  must  not  become  victims  in  the  process. 
We  must  not  "freeae"  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
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in  the  proc«M  of  ratumlnf  h\%  buslncH  #»mI 
the  mlddle-clasa  to  their  loct  prosperity. 


OIL  AND  WILDLIFE:   A 
BIOLOGIST'S  VIEW 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Ivlr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Rzcobd  today  a  paper  by 
Robert  B.  Weeden  of  the  University  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Weeden  is  the  former  head 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  Pish  and  Game 
Agency. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  interested  In 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will. 
I  believe.  And  Mr.  Weeden 's  paper  both 
informative  and  interesting. 

His  paper  follows: 

Oil  and  Wildlife:   A  Biologist's  View 

(By  Robert  B.  Weeden) 
In   this   brief  review   of  oll-wUdllfe  rela- 
tionships In  Alaska,  I  will  discuss  three  dif- 
ferent questions: 

Has  contemporary  Alaskan  petroleum  de- 
velopment caused  serious  wildlife  problems? 
Are  Important  future  problems  likely,  that 
win  be  directly  attrlbuUble  to  the  oU  and 
gas  Industry? 

As  oil  and  gas  development  catalyzes  eco- 
nomic and  population  growth  In  Alaska,  what 
consequences  to  wildlife  wlU  reault? 

Most  of  the  scanty  literature  on  environ- 
mental effects  of  arctic  and  subarctic  oil 
activities  deals  with  the  exploration  phase 
of  petroleum  development.  The  North  has 
seen  little  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion phases.  The  varying  views  of  Industry, 
science,  and  government  on  the  effects  of 
petroleum  operations  In  Alaska  and  northern 
Canada  can  be  found  In  two  recent  book- 
length  publications:  Change  In  Alaska  (Rog- 
ers, ed.,  1970),  a  selection  of  papers  from 
the  August  1969  Alaska  Science  Conference, 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Productivity  and  Conservation  In  Northern 
Clrcumpolar  Lands  held  In  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, m  October  1960  (Fuller  and  Kevan, 
eds  ,  1970).  Weeden  and  Klein  (1971)  re- 
viewed the  evidence  of  confilct  between  oil 
ana  wllCtUfe  In  Alaska;  only  a  few  of  the  Items 
discussed  there  will  be  repeated  In  the  pres- 
ent paper.  The  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
(United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
1971 )  Is  a  valuable  reference  to  problems  of 
northern  pipeline  construction.  Other  re- 
ports are  cited  later  in  this  paper. 

evaluation  or  past  oil-wildliti  conflicts 
Alaska's  experience  with  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment activities  has  come  from  two 
widely  separated  and  ecologically  different 
areas.  One  hundred  miles  north  of  the  limit 
of  trees,  south  and  east  of  Point  Barrow, 
prolonged  exploration  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  In  and  around 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4  cul- 
minated In  March  1968  with  discovery  and 
subsequent  development  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field.  About  760  miles  south,  the  Swanson 
River  field  was  found  In  1997  within  the 
Kenal  National  Moose  Range.  An  adjacent 
series  of  oil  and  gas  pools  was  tapped  a  few 
years  later  under  the  sUty,  shallow  waters 
of  upper  Cook  Inlet.  Production  from  the 
Kenal-Cook  Inlet  area  toUIed  817,643.000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  and  614.284.000  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  through  the  end  of  1970. 
About  IS  million  barrels  of  crude  oU  have 
been  produced  at  Prudhoe  Bay  for  local  fuel 
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needs.  Reserves  at  Prudhoe  Bay  are  estimated 
variously  at  10  to  20  bUllon  barrels. 

Oil  operations  to  date  have  caosed  only 
one  major  wildlife  disaster  that  we  know 
of.  A  large  number  of  lesser  problems  haT« 
(x^curred  whose  cumulative  Impact  Is  hard 
to  estimate. 

The  exceptional  Incident  wss  the  massive 
mortality  of  sea  birds  east  of  Kodlak  Island 
In  February  and  March  1970.  A  minimum 
of  10,000  waterfowl,  alclds,  and  other  ma- 
rine birds  were  kUled  by  oil,  and  biologists 
were  sure  that  many  more  died — pyerhaps 
up  to  100,000  (United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  1970).  No  major  commercial 
fishery  activities  were  present  In  the  area 
at  the  time.  The  pyoUutlon  probably  resulted 
from  the  deliberate  discharge  of  slop  oil  or 
oily  ballast  from  tankers. 

Ruptured  underwater  oil  pipelines  and 
carelessness  and  accidents  on  offshore  drill- 
ing platforms,  tankers,  and  shore  facilities 
have  caused  many  small-  to  moderate-sized 
oU  spills  In  Cook  Inlet  over  the  past  12  years. 
Kinney  et  al.  (1969)  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 0.3  per  cent  of  all  oil  handled  In  Cook 
Inlet  is  spilled.  Their  studies  showed  that 
oilsUcks  disappeared  from  surface  waters  in 
two  days,  that  bacteria  feeding  on  Cook  Inlet 
crude  oil  could  consume  nearly  all  of  a  sample 
In  a  few  months,  and  that  tides  and  winds 
flushed  oil  from  the  Inlet  rapidly  (90  per 
cent  In  tep  months).  Acute  problems  from 
spills  have  been  moderate  to  date  (with  the 
exception  noted  above).  Chronic  effects.  If 
any,  are  completely  unknown. 

Evans  (1969)  gives  a  more  thorough  docu- 
mentation of  biological  problems  stemming 
from  Cook  Inlet  oil  operations. 

Onshore,  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  In 
upper  Cook  Inlet  marshes,  the  Impact  of  oil 
development  has  been  more  complex.  Spilled 
oil  has  been  a  very  minor  problem  in  com- 
parison with  the  ecologlc  and  especially  the 
recreational  and  esthetic  effects  of  oil-related 
activities. 

The  Kenal  National  Moose  Range,  created 
by  executive  order  In  1941,  has  been  a  some- 
what reluctant  host  to  the  oil  Industry  for 
over  13  years.  Petroleum  operations  have  been 
under  relatively  intensive  regulation  and  sur- 
veillance on  the  Range.  This  work  has  paid 
dividends,  as  a  comparison  of  seismic  and 
drilling  practices  In  and  adjacent  to  the 
Moose  Range  clearly  demonstrates.  The  polic- 
ing effort  also  has  taken  Its  toll  of  the  limited 
staff  and  budget  of  the  Range,  diverting 
energies  from  research,  habitat  manipulation, 
and  recreation  programs. 

The  Kenal  account  shows  a  mixture  of 
credits  and  debits.  The  presence  of  the  oil- 
field on  the  Kenal  National  Moose  Range 
seems  to  have  caused  no  noticeable  sustained 
changes  In  wildlife  numbers.  The  3000  miles 
of  seismic  trails  cut  through  the  part  of  the 
Range  open  to  oil  exploration  are  esthetlcally 
displeasing  to  many  people,  but  have  becom* 
access  roads  for  fishermen,  hunters,  and 
snowmobile  enthusiasts.  Where  open  to  pub- 
lic travel,  roads  built  to  drilling  pads  and 
other  facilities  have  become  arterlals  for 
recreatlonlsts.  These  gravel  roads  were  built 
to  high  standards  of  landscaping  and  con- 
struction. Fire  hazards  have  Increased. 

Fires,  always  costly  In  an  economic  sense, 
ni.iy  be  "good"  or  "bad"  ecologically,  de- 
pending on  Individual  viewpoints  and  the 
characteristics  of  specific  burns.  Infrequent- 
ly, carelessness  by  seismic  or  other  field  crews 
driving  heavy  equipment  has  caused  severe 
siltatlon  of  streams  and  excessive  vegetation 
damage.  Lastly,  the  paraphemalta  and  activi- 
ties of  petroleum  development  (helicopters, 
bulldozers,  drill  ligs,  pipelines,  gas  flaring, 
seismic  shots,  etc.)  are  Intrusive  factors  that 
diminish  the  enjoyment  of  the  Range  for 
I>eople  sensitive  to  those  sorts  of  disturb- 
ances. 

Alaska's  North  Slope  (the  land  area  north 
of  the  crest  of  the  Brooks  Range)    has  ex- 
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perlenced  extensive  seismic  exploration  for 
three  decades.  Part  of  this  huge  area  has 
been  subjected  to  exploratory  drilling.  A  still 
smaller  area  in  and  around  Prudhoe  Bay  Is 
under  more  intensive  oil  operations,  Includ- 
ing intensive  seismic  exploration,  develop- 
ment drilling,  and  construction  of  perma- 
nent roads,  airfields,  camps,  and  storage 
areas. 

Almost  nothing  Is  known  about  the  effects 
of  this  activity  on  wildlife  populations.  The 
main  difficulty  lies  In  not  knowing  what  was 
there  before  oil  operations  began.  The  gen- 
eral oilfield  area  at  present  seems  to  have 
a  similar  fauna  to  adjacent  lightly-explored 
areas.  However,  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
delayed  effecU  which  may  show  up  only  after 
several  years  of  Increasingly  Intensive  and 
widening  oilfield  activities.  Severe  losses  to 
wildlife  certainly  could  occur  (for  example, 
see  Bartonek,  1969,  for  comments  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  arctic  waterfowl  to  oil  spills  In 
coastal  lagoons) , 

Large  carnivores  are  much  less  ccwnmon  on 
the  North  Slope  than  before  Intensive  petro- 
leum activities  occurred,  and  their  numbers 
are  declining.  The  decline  seems  to  have  en- 
compassed wolves,  wolverines,  and  grizzly 
bears.  The  diminution  in  numbers  has  not 
ijeen  well  documented,  but  wildlife  biologists 
who  have  visited  the  region  in  the  last  two 
years  agree  that  these  carnivores  are  in  serious 
trouble.  The  oil  Industry  Itself  is  not  solely 
responsible;  government  contractors,  mili- 
tary station  personnel,  field  parties  of  scien- 
tists, a  handful  of  unethical  guides,  and  legal 
hunters  all  have  taken  their  toll.  Harassment 
from  helicopters  and  croes-country  vehicles, 
legal  and  illegal  shooting,  and  destruction  of 
"nuisance"  animals  around  poorly  planned 
campsites  have  caused  a  cumulative  attrition 
among  carnivore  populations.  Elimination 
of  these  species  from  the  Alaskan  Arctic  Is  a 
possibility,  although  not  an  immediate 
threat. 

FurcTRE  direct  threats  to  wildlife 

Even  without  new  petroleum  developments 
In  Alaska  there  are  risks  of  worse  damage 
from  existing  operations  than  have  occurred 
so  far.  For  example,  an  oil  spill  of  moderate 
size  (on  the  order  of  1000-3000  barrels,  the 
amount  lost  in  a  tanker  mishap  in  Cook  In- 
let early  In  1968),  pushed  by  a  south  wind 
and  an  incoming  tide,  could  wreak  havoc 
in  the  marshes  of  upper  Cook  Inlet  at  peak 
waterfowl  migration  times. 

Quantifying  the  risks  of  such  catastrophes 
is  extremely  difficult  because  certain  risk- 
inducing  factors  will  Increase  with  time 
(Intensified  development  activity  at  Prudhoe 
Bay,  for  example)  whereas  others  should  de- 
crease (such  as  technologic  and  operational 
weaknesses). 

Schofleld  and  Hamilton  ( 1970)  pointed  out 
the  potential  severe  damage  to  lichen  popu- 
lations in  and  around  high-latitude  oilfields 
from  chronic  sulfur  dioxide  pollution.  Using 
an  estimate  of  0.7  per  cent  sulfur  for  North 
Slope  crude  oil  (this  being  a  world  average, 
as  no  speciflc  analysis  was  available  for 
Prudhoe  crude),  they  calculated  that  po- 
tentially damaging  concentrations  of  80, 
could  accumulate  during  a  four-day  period 
of  stable  air  at  Prudhoe  Bay  from  normal 
fuel  burning  and  flaring.  Recently  (Anon., 
1969)  an  analysis  of  crude  oil  from  this  fleld 
showed  a  1.12  per  cent  sulfur  content.  This 
Is  considerably  above  the  average  for  US 
crude  (0.75  per  cent)  but  lower  than  Vene- 
zuelan crude  and  that  from  some  other  for- 
eign fields.  Lichens  are  critical  In  the  diet  of 
caribou  in  the  region.  Widespread  damage  or 
destruction  to  the  pollution-sensitive  frutl- 
cose  lichens  would  cause  the  loss  of  some 
existing  range  and  might  result  in  caribou 
population  losses. 

Recognizing  that  petroleum  reserves  (other 
than  oil  shales)  in  the  conterminous  United 
States  are  at  least  half  consumed  (Hubbert, 
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1969)  and  knowing  that  close  to  20  per  cent 
of  Alaska's  land  area  and  very  large  segments 
of  adjacent  offshore  areas  are  underlain  by 
geologically  promising  sedimentary  basins, 
Alaskan  biologists  are  deeply  concerned 
about  environmental  effects  of  expanding  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  in  the 
near  future.  Just  to  list  a  few  of  the  sources 
of  an  ecologlsfs  anxiety,  I  will  mention  (1) 
the  extraordinarily  enticing  oU  prospects  In 
the  Chukohl  Sea  adjacent  to  Alaska's  north- 
west coast,  where  oil  spills  could  cause  heavy 
mortality  in  migrating  whale,  seal,  walrus, 
and  polar  bear  populations;  (2)  the  present 
industry  interest  offshore  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
in  the  ice-and-water  environment  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea;  and  (3)  the  long-standing  ex- 
plorations along  the  Bristol  Bay  coast  of  the 
Alaslia  Peninsula,  where  discovery  of  a  com- 
mercial oil  reserve  could  lead  to  serious  eco- 
nomic losses  to  the  area's  world  famous 
salmon  fishery. 

It  l«"hard  to  know  how  to  approach  these 
problems  most  effectively.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  middle  ground  between  crying  wolf 
and  playing  ostrich.  Before-the-crlsls  re- 
search has  never  had  much  attraction  to 
budget  review  committees  In  government,  and 
industry  has  moved  so  quickly  from  semi- 
secret  exploration  to  billion-dollar  develop- 
mental investments  that  science  always 
seems  to  be  putting  on  lU  trousers  when  the 
fire  starts.  A  good  example  is  the  lack  of 
meaningful  Information  about  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  terminus  of  the  projxased  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  It  would  take  at  least  two 
years  and  »800,000  to  provide  thorough  base- 
line data  on  the  physico-chemical  environ- 
ment, biota,  and  pollution  problems  of  that 
body  of  water.  At  this  point  there  Is  time 
but  no  money;  later,  there  may  be  neither. 

In  recent  years  nearly  all  prtvate  oU  com- 
panies in  Alaska  have  been  very  responsive 
to  wildlife  and  general  envlronmenital  prob- 
lems their  operations  might  be  Influencing. 
Policies  at  the  top  have  been  exemplary. 
Companies  have  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
pense to  alleviate  problems  stemming  from 
poor  waste  disposal,  improper  use  o<  tracked 
vehicles,  lUegal  shooting,  and  so  on.  Per- 
formance In  the  field  la — u  engineers  are 
fond  of  saying — "orders  of  magnitude"  bet- 
ter than  during  the  dlagraoeful  seismic  oper- 
ations by  the  federal  government  10  to  20 
years  ago.  Neverth^eos,  human  «Tor  and  a 
degree  of  environmental  ignorance  will  ac- 
company oil  and  gas  aotlvltleB  Into  new  parts 
of  Alaska.  Occasional  cAtastropbes  and  the 
cumulative  attrition  of  local  haraaament  and 
habitat  loss  will  dlmlnlah— temporarily  or 
otherwise — some  wildlife  populations,  eepe- 
cially  the  large  carnivores,  waterfowl,  and 
other  vulnerable  groupe. 

oil:     a    STIMtTLUS    FOR    BCOHOMT    OaOWTH 

Present  or  foreseeable  effects  of  petpcrteum 
development  on  animals,  vegetation,  soil,  or 
water,  though  Important,  pale  when  com- 
pared with  the  eventual  secondary  effects 
of  oconomic  and  population  growth  stimu- 
lated by  petroleum  extraction.  The  ecolog- 
ical problems  accompanying  oil  operations 
can  be  tackled  with  science  and  tecAinology, 
our  society's  strong  points.  The  o^her  prob- 
lems are  rooted  in  economic  myth,  frontier 
attitudes,  and  life  styles,  none  of  which  re- 
spond well  to  logic. 

The  drive  for  economic  security  has  long 
dominated  the  Alaska  poliUcal  acene  (More- 
house and  Harrison,  1970).  This  In  Itself  is 
not  a  uniquely  Alaskan  phenomenon,  but 
In  no  other  state  In  the  last  half  century 
has  popular  sentiment  tied  economic  prog- 
ress so  closely  with  geographic  expansiomsm 
and  natural  resource  extraction.  In  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  the  North,  roads,  new 
settlements,  mining  and  homesteadlng  are 
synonymous  with  progress.  This  frontier  no- 
tion thrives  despite  the  near  impoaslbillty 
of  commercial  agrlcultupe  In  all  but  a  tiny 
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traotloa  ot  the  state,  despite  the  tmct 
tixmt  metallic  mlaeral  production  baa  not 
equalled  Talue  of  sand  and  gravel  for  years, 
despite  tbe  fact  tiiat  government  payrolls 
and  construction  oontraota  have  been  tbe 
llfeblood  oif  the  Alaakan  economy  for  three 
decades,  and  despite  the  Increasing  urban- 
ization of  the  Alaskan  populace. 

Vast  areas  of  the  State  still  are  virtually 
uninhabited.  Pur  and  gold  spread  people  to 
the  hinterland  of  Alaska,  but  neither  sur- 
vived as  a  significant  employer  of  people  or 
source  of  revenue  beyond  World  War  II.  In 
the  span  of  the  generation  you  and  I  rep- 
resent, the  Important  economic  happenings 
have  been  urban  ones:  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary baaee,  the  birth  of  a  pulp  mill  Indus- 
try In  southeast  Alaska,  modernized  trans- 
portation, the  b\illdlng  of  edvicatlonal  facil- 
ities, and  the  growth  of  government  as  prime 
employer. 

Now  otl  has  "arrived"  and  a  latter-day  Klon- 
dike Is  In  the  making.  The  petroleum  Indus- 
try will  go  where  there  is  promise  of  oil.  For 
them  there  are  no  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
only  greater  or  lesser  cost  distances  Irom 
Houston  or  London.  The  North  Slope  experi- 
ence sets  the  pattern.  Early  In  1B68  there 
were  only  a  few  wildcat  wells  being  drilled 
north  of  the  Brooks  Range;  the  wells  drilled 
during  exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4  were  plugged  and  abandoned.  In 
spring  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld  and  British  Petro- 
leum found  oil.  The  next  year  witnessed  the 
largest  peacetime  airlift  In  history,  as  tons  of 
freight  were  flown  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  Two  years 
later  we  seem  on  the  verge  of  building  the 
continent's  biggest  pipeline  across  Alaska  and 
extending  the  present  continental  road  net- 
work 306  miles  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  sequence  could  be  re- 
peated In  the  remotest  parts  of  Alaska,  given 
three  or  four  discoveries  In  other  sedimentary 
baalns.  (Alaska's  Qovernor  Egan  recently  an- 
nounced projections  showing  that  the  State 
will  b«  operating  with  a  serious  deficit  by 
1980,  even  with  North  Slope  oil  produced  at 
3-3  million  barrels  per  day.  His  conclusion: 
another  rich  oU  strike  Is  needed.) 

Thus,  oU  development  can  play  leapfrog 
with  geography,  wiping  out  with  extraordi- 
nary speed  tbe  protection  that  distance  and 
Inaccessibility  give  to  wildlife  populations. 
If  new  and  more  costly  forms  of  protection 
are  not  proTld«d  by  management  and  en- 
forc«ment  programs,  ensuing  harvest*  and 
disturbances  can  threaten  vulnerable  fish 
and  game  speciea.  (It  can  be  argued  that 
access  Is  a  benefit,  which  It  can  be.  The  key 
Is  control — and  we  have  a  very  spotty  history 
of  control  In  Alaska.) 

Tbe  oil  Industry  Itself  Is  capital-intensive 
and  highly  ntechanlzed;  probably  more  dol- 
lars are  produced  by  fewer  people  than  In  any 
other  private  endeavor  except  counterfeit- 
ing. During  an  initial  phase  of  intensive  ex- 
ploration and  developmental  drilling,  oil- 
fields require  more  manpower  than  after 
production  starts.  The  men  are  usually 
housed  In  work  camps  In  remote  fields  like 
Prudhoe  Bay  where  they  work  for  periods  ot 
a  few  weeks,  interspersed  with  rest  trips  to 
distant  regional  headquarters  cities  such 
as  Anchorage.  If  semi-permanent  oilfield  set- 
tlements do  develop  they  are  likely  to  be  small 
freight-handling  and  service  centers  with 
few  or  no  faniily  facilities  The  greatest  direct 
population  effect  of  petroleum  development, 
therefore,  is  in  existing  communities  selected 
as  administrative  and  service  headquarters. 
With  development  and  discovery  of  the  Cook 
Inlet  and  Swanson  River  fields,  for  example, 
Kenal.  Soldotna,  and  other  communities 
nearby  grew  from  a  combined  population  of 
6100  in  IMO  to  over  13,500  by  1969  (Rogers, 
1970). 

The  most  Important  economic  effect  of  oil 
and  gas  production  Is  to  channel  very  large 
sums  of  money  directly  into  the  treasuries  of 
landowners.  In  Alaska  the  present  major  oil- 
field  proprietor   Is    the  State  by   virtue   of 
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offshore  grants  and  iqiland  selactlon  grants 
provided  at  statehood.  State  oil  revenues 
stem  from  bonus  bids  on  competitively 
leased  lands,  lease  rentals,  royalties  on 
production,  and  severance  taxes.  Bonus 
revenues  occur  only  during  bidding  for  leases. 
They  can  be  extremely  important — witness 
the  (912  million  bid  on  September  10,  1969. 
when  Prudhoe  Bay  leases  were  offered — but 
In  the  long  run  are  outweighed  by  produc- 
tion taxes.  Royalty  and  severance  taxes  now 
total  about  16  per  cent  of  wellhead  prices 
of  oil  and  gas  In  the  Oook  Inlet  fields.  The 
effective  rate  will  be  closed  to  20  per  cent  In 
Prudhoe  Bay  due  to  Increasing  scale  of  taxa- 
tion on  highly  productive  wells,  llils  may 
amount  to  an  annual  Income  from  North 
Slope  crude  of  about  $200-300  million  at  a 
production  rate  of  1  to  2  million  barrels  per 
day,  or  roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  State's 
Income  at  projected   1976  levels. 

The  full  effect  of  this  revenue  In  a  state 
with  a  frontlerman's  goals  Is  difficult  for 
a  non-resident  to  appreciate.  There  will  be  a 
tremendous  pressure  for  state  investments  In 
roads  to  "open  up"  lands  alleged  to  contain 
vast  deposits  of  metallic  ores  and  other 
politically  less  glamorous  natural  resources. 
Whether  the  resources  actually  exist  Is  not 
Important,  a«  Alaskans  generally  accept  the 
Idea  of  speculative  transportation  Invest- 
ments. The  Alaska  Department  of  Highways 
has  publicly  announced  a  plan  for  new  roads 
to  be  built  by  1990,  which  Includes  highways 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Seward  Pelnsula,  Bristol 
Bay,  the  Southwest  Interior,  and  other  areas, 
amounting  to  a  doubling  of  the  present  non- 
urban  road  mileage  of  the  State.  Other  public 
works  Investments  will  be  Important,  too. 
In  encouraging  tbe  growth  of  a  large  local 
construction  industry  that  will  make  Its 
demands  for  annual  encores.  The  shape  of 
things  to  come  was  visible  in  the  ways  the 
State  proposed  to  spend  the  first  of  Its  bonus 
bid  windfall  from  the  Prudhoe  sale  of  1969. 
For  example,  the  1969  budget  Included  only 
$16  million  for  capital  Improvements.  In 
1970  the  Legislature  authorlssed  $60.6  mil- 
lion, most  of  the  Increase  being  for  an  ex- 
panded marine  ferry  system. 

Any  wildlife  biologist  could  predict  the  im- 
pact of  this  apparently  Inevitable  spread  of 
settlement,  transportation,  and  economic 
activity  Into  tbe  bush,  Lf  the  game  Is  played 
according  to  traditional  rules.  Funds  for  re- 
search and  resource  protection  will  lag  far 
behind  needs.  Fishing  pressures  on  slow- 
growing  subarctic  and  arctic  freshwater  fish 
ptopulatlons  will  exceed  sustained  yield  levels. 
Orizzllea,  wolverines,  wolves,  and  some 
raptorial  birds  will  disappear  from  land  near 
highways  and  other  activity  centers.  Pres- 
ently liberal  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
on  most  big  game  species  will  be  reduced 
progressively. 

It  would  be  overly  pessimistic,  perhaps,  to 
predict  the  disappearance  or  even  the  wide- 
spread reduction  of  i>opulatlons  of  wild  ani- 
mals. This  has  not  oocxirred  around  present 
conununltles  and  road  systems,  despite  the 
pressures  of  300,0<X>  people.  I  am  confident 
of  the  fundamentally  conservative  attitude 
of  Alaskans  toward  wildlife  resources,  and 
of  the  ability  of  Alaskan  fish  and  game  bi- 
ologists to  point  the  way  to  successful  sus- 
talned-yleld  management. 

But  If  most  problems  of  quantitp  can  be 
averted  or  alleviated,  the  problems  of  quality 
remain:  poorly  defined,  neglected,  and  al- 
most completely  overshadowed  by  the  ur- 
gencies of  dally  management  crises.  To  me, 
maintenance  of  that  complex  Interaction  of 
scenic  beauty,  faunal  diversity,  uninhabited 
countryside,  solitude,  and  sense  of  personal 
adventure  that  we  call  tbe  Alaskan  experi- 
ence. Is  the  foremost  challenge  to  wildlife 
biologists  In  the  North  today.  And  when  I 
wake  in  the  night  darkness.  listening  to  the 
sibilant  drone  of  another  load  of  drilling  mud 
on  Its  way  to  the  North  Slope.  I  have  a  de- 
separate  feeling  we  are  not  going  to  meet  It. 
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In  conclusion,  the  petroleum  Industry,  like 
the  little  girl  of  nursery-rhyme  fame  with 
the  curl  In  the  middle  of  her  forehead.  Is  of 
mixed  character.  On  one  hnad,  the  large 
companies  working  In  the  North  are  willing 
and  able  to  absorb  extra  costs  to  provide 
needed  protection  when  ecological  problems 
are  perceived.  Secondly,  the  industry  is  high- 
ly automated  and  will  In  Itself  bring  rela- 
tively few  p>eople  to  the  North.  Furthermore, 
the  petroleum  Industry  pays  well  for  the 
right  to  extract  and  ship  oil  and  gas.  making 
funds  available  for  Intensified  natural  re- 
source  protection  and   management. 

The  potential  for  environmental  mischief 
also  Is  great.  Oil  and  gas  could  occur  In 
Alaska  In  more  than  a  dozen  large  sedi- 
mentary basins  beneath  tundra,  boreal 
forest,  deltas,  tldelands.  open  ocean,  or 
marine  ice.  In  many  places  the  Industry 
would  be  oi>eratlng  at  the  fringe  of  ecologlc 
and  technical  knowledge,  where  familiar 
problems  are  magnified  and  new  risks  loom 
unexpectedly.  I>e8plte  all  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  damaging  oil  spills  are  still  a  statistical 
certainty  In  large  and  prolonged  petroleum 
activities.  Finally,  the  petroleum  Industry 
13  a  massive  political  force  that  historically 
has  held  the  upper  hand  whenever  Its  inter- 
ests were  challenged. 

In  looking  beyond  the  first-order  effects  of 
oil  and  gas  explotvation  I  expressed  fore- 
tKKllngs  that  the  economic  spark  of  oil  dis- 
oovery  has  set  off  a  chain  of  roadbullding, 
settlement,  mining,  urbanization,  and  hu- 
man population  Increase  that  would  have  a 
more  profound  environmental  impact.  This 
assumes  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the 
frontier  mythology  In  Alaskan  government. 
There  are  developmental  strategies  that 
could  delay  or  in  some  areas  prevent  the 
overrunning  of  Alaska  by  conunerce.  (As  an 
example  applying  to  the  petroleum  Industry, 
Alaska  could  set  an  upper  limit  to  dally 
North  Slope  oil  and  gas  production,  cal- 
culated to  be  within  the  capacity  of  one 
transportation  route  chosen  as  a  least-coet 
route  from  an  environmental  standpoint.  In 
addition  to  this  policy's  many  land  manage- 
ment and  environmental  benefits,  It  oould 
also  help  prevent  the  State  from  stepping 
onto  the  wrong  budgetary  escalator.)  It  Is 
also  possible  that  new  environmental  precep- 
tlons  could  make  themselves  felt  politically — 
as  seems  to  be  happening  occasionally  to- 
day— and  could  lead  to  significant  shifts  In 
economic  and  social  policies.  Along  with  many 
other  groups  of  concerned  natural  and  social 
scientists,  wildlife  biologists  must  help  pro- 
vide a  sound  factual  basis  for  these  height- 
ened environmental  Interests  and  to  make 
all  Alaskans  aware  of  the  Implications  ot 
their  dally  economic  and  political  declslona 
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TO  IMPROVE  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 
REHABILITATION  ACT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  a  sense  of  strong  purpose  and  a 
sense  of  urgency,  for  legislation  is  being 
introduced  today  to  effectively  curb  drug 
abuse  and  Illegal  distribution  of  drugs  In 
America. 

President  Nixon  has  Identified  drug 
abuse  as  pubUc  enemy  No.  1  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  Congress  has  begun  to 
mount  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
enemy,  and  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  that  will 
serve  as  the  attack  strategy. 

With  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  (Mr.  Frxt)  and  several  other 
colleagues,  I  am  today  offering  a  measure 
providing  for  a  national  involuntary  civil 
commitment  program,  a  narcotic  addic- 
tion manpower  training  program,  exten- 
sive and  continuing  research  into  the 
drug  problem  in  America,  and  a  partial 
realinement  of  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem to  better  serve  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  amend  and  im- 
prove the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  19M,  one  of  the  earliest  congres- 
sional responses  to  this  growing  national 
menace  of  drug  abuse. 

Tlie  cornerstone  of  this  new  proposal 
is  the  establlsment  of  a  national  involun- 
tary civil  commitment  program,  the  vol- 
untary commitment  program,  provided 
under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

The  voluntary  proiP'am  has  only  been 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  6,000 
persons  since  1966.  and  with  an  addicted 
populatlcm  eetlmated  at  between  260,000 
and  600,000,  a  program  of  this  small 
scope  simply  will  not  get  the  Job  done. 

With  extensive  safeguards,  the  pro- 
gram being  proposed  today  could  be  re- 
spcMisJble  for  providing  treatment — ^not 
punishment,   but   treatment — to   a   far 
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larger  percentage  of  drug  addicts  in  this 
country. 

This  more  comprehensive  plan  would, 
as  mentioned,  pot  substantially  more 
addicts  in  a  therapeutic  climate;  protect 
the  addict  against  himself;  prevent  the 
contamination  of  others  and  protect  so- 
ciety against  criminal  acts;  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  narcotics  by  placing  any 
known  addict  under  medical  sup)ervision 
and  control. 

Japan  has  already  adopted  a  massive 
involuntary  civil  commitment  program 
and  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  that  coun- 
try has  been  largely  eliminated. 

Similar  programs  are  already  under- 
way In  New  York,  California,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois,  and  Indications  are  that 
with  adequate  facilities  and  suflBcient 
personnel,  involuntary  commitment 
achieves  excellent  results  and  the  inci- 
dence of  abuse  in  due  process  is  very,  very 
low. 

Tlie  legislation  we  are  introducing  pro- 
vides for  a  maniMwer  training  program 
especially  designed  to  supply  treatment 
facilities  with  the  trained  personnel  they 
need  for  operating  an  involuntary  com- 
mitment program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  continu- 
ing and  extensive  research  into  the  whole 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  suad  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct  research  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse;  research  in  finding  a  non- 
addictive  narcotic  subBtitute  to  danger- 
ous drugs  like  heroin;  and  research  into 
the  chemistry  of  narcotics  to  develop 
some  form  of  drug  abuse  immunization. 

These  are  ctHnprehensive  and  desper- 
ately needed  pr(H>06als  aimed  at  com- 
bating this  deadly  enemy  of  American 
young  people  and  of  our  society  as  a 
whole.  I  urge  the  most  rapid  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  painstakingly  re- 
searched, and  its  merits,  I  beUeve,  will 
be  readily  seen  and  approved.  In  this 
matter,  we  can  afford  no  delay. 
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COMBATING  THE  GYPSY  MOTH— A 
COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
8  members  of  the  Tocks  Island  Regional 
Advisory  Coimcil,  Interested  officials,  and 
gypsy  moth  specialists  met  in  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.,  to  focus  on  the  regional  gypsy 
moth  crisis  in  the  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  areas.  I  would  like 
to  commend  them  on  thdr  plans  for  a 
plan,  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
strategy,  to  ccHnbat  the  moth  epidemic. 
I  feel  this  approach  has  substantial  merit 
and  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  report  of  their 
meeting  is  as  follows : 
T>i-8tatx    Gtpst    Motm    Contioi.    Mxsting 

Attached  are  details  of  a  meeting  held  on 
September  8tb  In  the  TIRAC  office,  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania  to  review  the  gypsy  moth 
sltoatlon.  Present  were  several  representa- 


tives of  area  Congressmen,  federal  and  state 
officials  who  oversee  control  programs,  and 
federal  agency  personnel  Involved  with  the 
Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area 

The  meeting  was  most  valuable  In  that 
it  allowed  tbe  various  disciplines  to  come 
together,  exchange  Information,  and  air 
viewpoints.  Several  accomplishments  also 
came  out  of  the  meeting  In  the  form  of 
realistic  directions  for  the  region  to  take.  In 
.=  ummary,  they  are 

An  Integrated,  uniform  policy  for  regional 
control  of  the  gypsy  moth  was  formulated, 
and  agreed  to 

A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  should 
be  executed  among  federal,  state,  uad  local 
authorities  so  that  this  uzilform  policy  will 
be   adhered   to   on   an   iDterstate   basis. 

An  area  within  the  trl-state,  seven  county 
region  should  be  selected  for  use  as  a  na- 
tional field  laboratory  to  observe  and  evalu- 
ate alternative  control  methoda. 

A  Forest  Pest  Advisory  Group  should  be 
established  for  the  region  to  carry  out  the 
uniform  contrtri  policy  and  oversee  the  func- 
tioning of  the  national  laboratory  area. 

1 .  iirrBoDucnoNB 
List  of  attendees  Is  attached.  Each  state 
was  represented  by  the  agency  currently  di- 
recting control  efforts.  Federal  Interests  were 
represented  by  Forest  Service  and  Park  Serv- 
ice personnel.  Realities  of  public  concerns 
were  supplied  by  aides  of  two  area  Congress- 
men. 

:      EXPLANATION    OF    PVaPOSE    POk    MSSTIMG 

Mr.  Klock  explained  that  elected  olEcial.s 
are  In  a  quandry  on  bow  to  deal  with  tbe 
ffvp'T  moth.  Opposing  viewpoints  are  being 
publicly  espoused,  and  no  clear  cut  direction 
is  being  given  for  the  region.  The  controversy 
over  the  Park  area  control  approach  exempli - 
hes  the  emotion  being  exhibited.  The  meeting 
u-as  called  to  explore  the  situation,  and  deter- 
mine if  direction  can  be  established  to  bet- 
ter prepau-e  the  region  for  next  year's  In- 
festritlcn. 

S.    DISCT5SION:     CT7KBENT    SnTPATIOIt 

National  Park  Service — According  to  Mr 
Hutchison,  the  originally  infested  Park  area 
of  200  acres  In  1966  around  Mlllbrook  has 
spread  through  tbe  Klttatlnny  ridge  area  to 
Worthlngton  Tract  line,  and  comprises  7500 
acres.  Egg  masses  are  showing  up  through- 
out the  flood  plain  area  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  near  Bushklll.  Climax  situation 
is  felt  to  be  attained  on  the  ridge  top.  Con- 
siderable hemlock  has  been  defoliated  where 
interspersed  with  hardwoods,  especially  In 
VanCampens  Creek  gorge  BstUnates  are  that 
80 Tc  of  the  DWGNRA  Is  srisceptlble  to  in- 
festation. Present  control  njethods  are  en- 
tirely biologic,  with  heavy  reliance  on  egg 
parasites. 

New  Jersey — Mr.  Metterhouse  reported 
that  even  though  180,000  acres  were  de- 
foliated In  varying  degrees  throughout  the 
state,  Y3  of  all  acreage  so  Infested  showed  a 
decline  In  activity.  He  predicted  that  next 
year  an  equilibrium  would  be  reached,  and 
many  areas  would  experience  population  col- 
lapse He  credited  natural  controls  as  gain- 
ing enough  foothold  to  have  a  stablUxdng 
effect. 

New  VorAc— Mr  Terrell  stated  that  where 
spray  was  applied,  good  control  has  been 
achieved.  However,  because  of  the  continued 
spread,  the  state  may  be  nearlng  the  point 
where  budgetary  limitations  wiU  restrict  fu- 
ture spray  programs  to  high  use  areas.  The 
cost  of  the  spray  program  this  3^ear  approxi- 
mated $8.00  per  acre. 

Pennayhvnia — Messrs.  Nlcbols  and  Bltser 
relayed  that  4a,(X)0  acres  were  defoliated  In 
this  region,  and  tbe  prospects  for  next  year 
are  frightening.  Some  areas  dtfoUatcd  tbls 
year  are  not  showing  a  strong  ccKneback,  and 
there  is  some  mortaUty  already.  One  ridge  in 
western  Monro*  which  has  experlecead  3 
years  repeated  attacks  Is  approaching  100<\ 
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tree  mortality.  The  ridge  cover  Is  domlnantly 
chestnut  oak. 

Preeented  was  a  mapping  program  being 
conducted  by  state  Dept.  of  Environmental 
Resource*  to  Identify  areas  of  high  value 
which  are  threatened  by  moth  infestations. 
The  officials  anticipate  using  this  material 
to  preu  for  a  more  concerted  and  Integmted 
blo-chemlcal  effort  next  year. 
«.  discussiok:   axciONAL  crroRTs  and  intkr- 

STATE    APPROACH 

A  general  dlscusalon  followed  on  the  Im- 
plications of  the  current  situation  and  the 
policies  being  followed,  with  these  salient 
points  being  made: 

a.  New  Jersey  Is  taking  the  approach  of 
Identifying  how  best  to  live  with  the  pest. 
Eradication  is  not  possible,  nor  Is  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  Infeatatlon.  Operatlonnl 
and  financial  feasibilities  dictate  that  only 
high  value  forest  areas  be  sprayed,  with  major 
dependency  being  placed  on  biologies  to  flood 
over  and  dampen  major  outbreaks.  Spraying 
of  limited  acreage  will  not  affect  overall 
forest  ecology,  but  masMve  Bpraylng  Is  vehe- 
menUy  opposed. 

b.  The  Forest  tiervlce  realizes  that  the  pres- 
eat  program  U  entomologlcally  unsound : 
however  the  biological  approach  is  still  not 
a  science  but  a  concept.  In  time  an  Inte- 
grated chemical  and  biological  approach  will 
be  possible  but  not  now.  Efforts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  toward  year  by  year 
chemical  suppression  In  certain  critical  areas 
to  hold  on  Intolerable  losses  until  a  better 
solution  becomes  available. 

c.  Evidence  shows  that  quarantine  meae- 
urea  do  not  work. 

d.  National  Park  Service  local  officials  ad- 
vocate limited  spraying  to  attain  minimum 
protection  of  high  value  scenic  and  historic 
areas.  However,  higher  level  NPU  officials  have 
displayed  resistance  to  any  spraying  efforts, 
and  only  under  special  circumstancea  will 
individual  tree  spraying  be  authorized  (no 
aerial  spraying ) . 

e.  The  expenditure  of  950  million  of  tax- 
payer* funds  for  purchase  and  development 
of  a  recreational,  scenic,  historic  area 
(DWONttA)  which  subsequently  becomes  de- 
nuded will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public.  If 
the  additional  t2i  million  needed  for  land 
acquisition  la  to  be  granted,  then  measures 
must  be  taken  by  the  responsible  federal 
agency  to  etisure  preservation  of  the  scenic 
and  historic  setting.  The  public  expects  this 
and  will  not  accept  anything  less. 

f.  The  Forest  Service  advocates  that  a  trl- 
state  and  federal  policy  be  sidopted  for  pro- 
viding uniform  treatment  of  high  value  areas 
in  the  TIRAC  region,  such  as  centers  of  rec- 
reational activity,  conifer  stands,  and  other 
unique  areas,  but  not  ridge  tops  nor  wild 
woodlands  except  where  special  values  exist. 
A  system  would  be  developed  to  identify  and 
establish  priorities  for  high  value  areas. 

g.  All  of  the  governmental  agencies  in- 
volved should  become  party  to  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  which  would  set  forth 
the  above  as  uniform  guidelines  to  be  em- 
ployed on  an  Interstate  basis  to  combat 
the  gypsy  moth. 

h.  An  area  within  the  seven  county,  trl- 
state  region  should  be  established  as  a  na- 
tional laboratory  for  fleld  observation  and 
evaluation  of  various  control  techniques  now 
being  researched.  This  would  allow: 

Close  coordination  and  comparison  of  re- 
search projects. 

Long  range  consequences  to  be  measured. 

Use  of  an  area  (Delaware  Water  Oap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area)  which  has  not  been 
ecologically  disturbed  by  previous  spray  pro- 
grams. 

High  degree  of  public  exposure  to  the  com- 
parative results  and  consequences. 

1.  A  Forest  Pest  Advisory  Oroup  for  the 
TIRAC  region  should  be  established,  to  be 
made  up  of  agencies  represented  plus  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  and  EPA.  The 
Advisory  Oroup  would  address  Itself  to  moiit- 
torliig  the  gyp.sy   moth  situation,  establish- 
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Ing  a  uniform  trl-state  and  federal  policy, 
developing  a  priority  system  for  control  in 
high  value  areas,  and  overseeing  the  estab- 
lishment and  functioning  of  an  area  for  use 
as  a  national  fleld  laboratory. 

S.    ADJOURNMENT 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  on  the  note 
that  much  more  was  accomplished  by  the 
participants,  and  the  next  meeting  would  be 
called  for  late  Noveznber  or  early  December 
to  review  activity  surveillance  reports  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

ATTXNDEES 

William  SUppey.  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

William  W.  Metterhaus.  N.J.  Dept  of 
Agriculture. 

Barney  Kalb.  National  Park  Service 

Btlmer  O.  Terrell.  Insect  &  Disease.  NY. 

Peter  DeOelleke.  Del.  Water  Oap  Nat  1  Rec. 
Area. 

Conrad  H.  Iclukas,  Asst.  to  Cong.  Fred  B. 
Rooney. 

John  H.  Bltzer,  Dlst.  Fore.ster,  Pa.  Bur  of 
Forestry 

William  T.  E)eltz.  Ad  Asst.  to  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr 

Harry  Serfa-is,  Co.  Agrlc.  Agent.  Warren 
Co..  N.J. 

James  O.  Nichols,  Pa  Dept.  Environmental 
Resou  rces. 

L  F  Thoumsen.  Corps  of  Engineers— Env, 
Section. 

D.  O  Vaudenburg,  U.S.  Forest  Svc.  Forest 
Pe.st  Mgt. 

John  F.  Chansler,  US.  Forest  Svc.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Andrew  E.  Hutchison,  Del.  Water  Oap 
Nat'l  Rec.  Area. 

Thomas  E.  Klock,  TIRAC  Director. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  620 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  mcsiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Maanachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  has  before  it  Dta- 
charge  Petition,  No.  9,  which  when  signed 
by  a  majority  of  Members  will  bring  to 
the  House  floor  for  action  House  Joint 
Resolution  620,  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment regarding  assignment  of  school- 
children based  on  race,  color  and  or 
creed. 

The  people  of  this  Nation,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  have  time 
and  time  again  expressed  their  wishes  re- 
garding this  issue.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Congress  signaled  its  Intent  to 
enforce  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  1954  which  stated  that  the  con- 
cept of  "separate  but  equal,"  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  that  all  public  school  sys- 
tems must  be  dismantled.  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Congress  declared  that  no 
funds  contained  in  the  act  could  be  ujsed 
to  force  any  student  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her 
parents  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. 

In  April  of  this  year,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  citing  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  upheld 
the  use  of  busing  as  an  Interim  method 
for  eliminating  from  the  public  schools 
all  vestiges  of  segregation. 

The  Court  was  aiming  at  State  laws 
which  fostered  segregation,  or,  as  more 
recent  Federal  court  decisions  have 
shown,  at  gerrymandering  on  the  part  of 
local  school  districts  in  order  to  maintain 
segregated  facilities. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Courts  have  misinterpreted  the  equal 
protection  clause.  The  will  of  the  i>eople, 
as  articulated  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, has  been  thwarted  by  first 
of  all  the  Court  decisions  and  secondly, 
by  the  lack  of  action  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Commltee  on  the  several  bills  of- 
fered to  them  which  have  dealt  with  this 
issue 

This  discharge  petition  gives  tho.se 
people  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  their 
opposition  to  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  by  amending  the  Constitution 
to  specifically  prohibit  public  school  stu- 
dents from  being  assigned  to  or  required 
to  attend  a  particular  school  based  on 
race,  color  or  creed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Conslitutioti  was  never  more  evident 
than  now.  Here  Is  a  constitutionally 
guaranteed  opportunity  for  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  let  their  voices  be 
heard. 

Congress  can  debate  this  issue,  and  it 
can  pass  bills  a«ainst  this  concept.  But 
until  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
passed  and  made  available  to  the  in- 
dividual States  for  ratification  there  will 
be  no  relief  from  what  I  consider  poor 
judgment    on    the   part   of    the    courts. 

The  dissent  and  subsequent  violence 
that  followed  the  Court  decisions  were 
Irrational  and  wrong,  but  equally  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  it  was  predicta- 
ble. In  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
much  progress  made  toward  Improving 
not  only  race  relations  but  equal  oppor- 
tunities as  well.  We  must  continue  our 
work  in  this  delicate  area,  and  press  for 
Improvements  of  all  educational  employ- 
ment, social  and  political  opportunities. 
But  while  this  work  is  continuing,  order 
must  prevail. 

Violence  and  demonstrations  against 
the  Court  decisions  must  stop  now  or 
result  in  a  legacy  of  hatred,  intolerance 
and  misunderstanding  which  will  only 
divide  this  great  Nation.  Those  hurt 
most  by  tills  irresponsible  behavior  will 
be  our  children. 

The  decision  to  bus  followed  a  legal 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  modify  that 
decision,  we  must  do  so  here  in  this 
building,  and  in  the  capitols  of  our  sov- 
ereign States — not  in  the  streets,  not  in 
the  school  halls. 

I  love  this  country.  And  I  respect  our 
Constitution  and  the  Judicial  system. 
We  of  this  generation  have  been  pro- 
vided one  of  the  greatest  tools  yet  de- 
vised by  man  with  which  to  maintain  a 
free  and  representative  Gtovemment.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  this  great  tool, 
and  let  the  people's  voice  be  heard  here 
in  Congress. 


CRACKING  DOWN  ON  THE  "LEGAL- 
PROFITEERS  IN  HEROIN  TRAF- 
FICKING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  owners 
of  a  Washington.  D.C..  pharmacy  were 
recently  convicted  of  possessing,  as  im- 
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plements  of  a  crime,  30,500  gelatin  cap- 
sules, 384  oimoes  of  quinine  hydrochlo- 
ride, 38  pounds  of  dextrose,  and  125 
pounds  of  lactose.  These  are  the  "legal" 
implements  of  heroin  trafficking  and, 
imtil  now,  those  possessing  them  were 
immune  from  ];n-osecutlogQ  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Last  year,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve, 
conducted  a  major  inquiry  into  the  her- 
oin paraphernalia  trade.  At  that  time, 
Congressman  Claude  Pkpper,  the  distin- 
guished chsurman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, stated: 

Our  Investigation  has  shown  that  there  Is 
no  legitimate  need  for  these  millions  of  empty 
gelatin  capsules,  the  miilione  of  glasslne  en- 
velopes, and  the  thousands  of  ounces  of  qui- 
nine and  other  cutting  agents  reaching  cer- 
tain retail  druggists.  It  is  outrageous  that 
men  who  call  themselves  legitimate  business- 
men make  biige  profits  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  these  items. 

These  two  successful  prosecutions  are 
a  promising  sign  that  we  are  becoming 
aware  that  these  otherwise  innocuous 
and  legal  materials  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  cutting,  packaging,  and  marketing 
of  heroin.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
promptly  give  our  district  attorneys  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  the  authority 
to  crack  down  on  the  legal  profiteers  in 
heroin  paraphernalia. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
8569,  Introduced  by  Chairman  Pepper. 
This  bill  would  make  it  unlawful  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  intentionally  pro- 
mote or  facUitate  the  illegal  traffic  In 
drugs  by  possessing,  selling,  or  distribut- 
ing certain  enumerated  heroin  parapher- 
nalia. This  bill.  If  enacted,  can  be  a  major 
tool  in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  hypocrisy 
of  "legitimate"  businessmen  who  are  get- 
ting rich  on  the  blood  of  our  children. 
In  addition,  this  bill  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  communities  and  States  across 
the  country. 

The  Washington  Past  of  October  5 
carried  an  accoimt  of  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  these  two  accomplices  to 
heroin  trafficking. 

The  article  follows: 

Two  MZXCAMTS  CONVICTXD   IN  Dsuos  CaSC 

TVo  drugstore  owners  have  been  convicted 
of  possession  of  Implements  of  a  crime  In  a 
trial  testing  a  new  theory  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility in  illicit  drug  traffic. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Tim  C.  Mtirphy 
found  Richard  P.  and  Jerry  Rosenberg,  own- 
ers of  the  Petworth  Pharmacy,  guilty  of  pos- 
sessing 36.500  gelatin  capsules  and  other 
items  that  are  commonly  used  In  cutting 
heroin  for  street  sales.  Bach  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  probation. 

The  store  Is  located  at  4301  Georgia  Ave. 
NW. 

Poeses.ilon  of  the  capsules  and  other  mate- 
rial—  in  this  case  384  ounces  of  quinine  hy- 
drochloride. 80  pounds  of  lactose — previously 
never  has  been  held  to  be  a  crime. 

But  In  the  Petworth  Pharmacy  case  the 
government  presented  evidence  that  the  busi- 
nessmen know  or  should  have  known  those 
Items  were  being  used  to  further  Illegal  drug 
trade. 

In  his  decision,  arrived  at  Sept.  34  but  not 
made  public  until  yesterday,  the  judge  said, 
"The  thrust  of  the  government's  case  here  is 
not  that  .  .  .  gelatin  capsulea,  quinine  hy- 
drochloride, lactose  and  dextrose  are  In  them- 
selves sinister,  but  that  their  poaaemlon  by  a 
retail  pharmacy  In  vast  quantities  does  give 
rise  to  sinister  implications." 
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The  two  store  owners,  naltbar  o<  whom  Is  a 
pharmacist,  flirt  were  tried  In  July  1070,  but 
their  case  ended  In  a  mistrial  after  a  juror 
was  accused  of  showing  up  drank  and  a  baUlS 
overheard  the  repeated  jury  room  delibera- 
tions. 

Subsequently  the  defendants  agreed  to  let 
Judge  Murphy  decide  the  case  by  reviewing 
the  transcript  of  their  trial. 

According  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  the 
ciise  was  ■one  of  a  kind."  Charles  R.  Work, 
chief  deputy  U.S.  attorney  at  Superior  Court, 
said  that  heroin  traffickers  In  the  city  have 
switched  from  using  gelatin  capsules  to  tin- 
foil wrappers  In  recent  months. 


CONGRESSMAN  EMANUEL  CELLER 
ANNOUNCES  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
•WILL  USE  PAROLE  AUTHORITY 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  remarks  at  a 
press  conference  held  this  noon,  October 
6,  wherein  I  announced  the  pledge  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  use  his  parole  au- 
thority to  permit  the  entry  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  world  In  general  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  particular  must  know  that 
Soviet  Jewry  will  not  be  forgotten.  This 
unalterable  fact  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  letter  I  received  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  It  reads: 

Hon.  KitAiruTi.  Csllss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Repreaentatices,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Cn-i.tx :  I  am  aware  of 
your  concern  with  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  can  assure  you  that  I  share  your 
views. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  has  had  res- 
ervations as  to  the  extent  of  the  Attorney 
General's  parole  authoiity  under  section 
212(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  The  mounting  evidence  that  Soviet 
Jews  have  unsuccessfully  sought  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  has  com- 
pelled a  Departmental  reexamination  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral's  parole  authority  with  re- 
spect to  refugees. 

In  recent  weeks,  members  of  my  staff  have 
been  In  contact  with  the  staffs  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committees.  These  contacts, 
together  with  communications  with  Individ- 
ual Committee  members,  have  diminished 
our  earlier  double  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral's  statutory  authority  to 
parole  refugees  into  this  country. 

Accordingly.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
exercise   my  discretion   If  the  situation   de- 
manded and  parole  Soviet  Jews  who  are  able 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  Mttchell. 

Attorney  General. 

A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr..  chairman  ot  Subcommittee 
No.  I  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  immigration 
matters. 

By  pledging  himself  to  use  parcde  au- 
thority to  permit  Soviet  Jews  to  enter 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  Informed  the 
U  S.S.R.  that  he  has  taken  ofBcial  notice 
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of  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  and  has  made  it  clear  that  our 
coimtry  has  not  turned  away  from  its 
traditional  humanltarianism. 

Preliminary  talks  between  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  h&ve  al- 
ready taken  place  in  a  j(Hnt  effort  to 
make  certain  that  the  most  effective  pro- 
cedures In  the  use  of  parole  will  be  ap- 
propriately available  when  needed. 

We  have  opened  a  door,  but  the  door 
of  the  Soviet  Union  remains  shut.  The 
fact  that  now  and  then,  with  the  tanta- 
lizing inhumanity  of  sadistic  prison 
guards,  the  Soviets  permit  the  exit  of 
a  few  Jews,  cannot  turn  us  away  from 
the  central  core  of  the  tragedy — the  Jews 
of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  cannot  leave  as  Jews  nor 
live  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  un- 
ceasing civilized  pressure  can  open  the 
door  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  keep  it  open. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  not  immune  to  wo:ld 
opinion. 

The  Koch  bill,  cosponsored  bj-  some 
120-odd  Members,  served  notice  that  the 
needs  of  Soviet  Jewry  had  not  been  set 
aside.  As  Member  after  Member  droF>ped 
a  companion  bill  into  the  hopper,  the 
realization  grew  that  a  means  would  be 
found  to  give  hope  to  Soviet  Jewry.  In 
the  intervening  period  others  of  us 
worked  explcMing  other  avenues,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  parole. 

The  door  of  the  United  States  Is  op?n. 
Let  the  Soviet  Union  reply  in  kind. 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  state  my 
appreciation  to  the  Department  of  State, 
which  helped  achieve  this  breakthrough. 
In  a  discusslOTi  of  the  Koch  bill,  which 
would  provide  for  the  issuance  of  30.000 
special  Immigrant  visas  to  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  the  U5JSJR,.,  via  a  letter  to  nie 
dated  August  16,  1971.  David  M.  Abshire. 
assistant  secretary  for  congressional  re- 
lations, stated: 

However,  as  you  are  of  course  aware,  the 
parole  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  used  in  a  number  of  emergency  refugee 
situations  to  bring  refugees  Into  this  coun- 
try when  existing  machinery  and  visa  and 
conditional  entry  numbers  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  This  means  was  used, 
for  example,  to  assist  large  numbers  of  Hun- 
garian refugees  after  the  1966  uprising  in 
Hungary  and  is  presently  being  used  for 
large  numbers  of  Cuban  refugees  Tou  may 
be  certain  that  in  a  similar  situation  the 
Department  would  strongly  support  the  u*e 
of  parole  by  the  Attorney  General  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  So%-let  Jews. 

The  basic  humanitarlanism  of  the 
United  States  has  been  underscored. 


YAKOV    A     MALIK'S   ANTISEMmSM 
MUST  NOT  GO  UNCHALLENGED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  €,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
September  25,  Yakov  Malik,  the  Soviet 
Union's  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
made  a  slanderous  and  anti-Semitic 
speech  in  a  Security  Council  meeting. 
On  September  27,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roskkthai.)  and  I  re- 
sponded and  our  statement  appeared  in 
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the  Congressional  Rccord  of  that  day. 
I  should  like  now  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcord 
for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents  and 
Interest  of  our  colleagues  a  digest  of  our 
remarks : 

We,  aa  Membera  of  CongreM  and  as  Jews, 
believe  tt  Is  Imperative  that  w«  respond  to 
the  slanderous  and  antl-semltlc  remarks  ut- 
tered by  Takov  A.  Malik,  the  Soviet  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  on  September  36. 
Speaking  in  a  Security  Council  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Malik  is  re- 
ported  as  having  said: 

"Zionism  and  Paacism  are  both  racist  Ideol- 
ogies .  .  .  the  chosen  people,  people  elected  by 
Ood — in  the  20th  centxiry,  this  is  s  criminal 
and  absurd  theory." 

Surely  it  will  shock  the  consciences  of 
decent  people  everywhere  to  have  "Zionism", 
expressing  the  love  that  Jews  have  bad  for 
their  ancestral  homeland  from  time  Immemo- 
rial equated  with  Fascism.  Here  we  are,  proud 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  de- 
voted to  the  United  Statesand  also  proud 
to    be    referred    to   as    "Zionist." 

The  Soviet  Union  does  in  fact  define  Zion- 
ism as  a  crime.  Even  In  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  not  acceptable  to  openly  encourage  anti- 
semltlsm,  and  so,  an  acceptable  codeword. 
"Zionism"  has  been  found,  making  it  re- 
spectable for  Soviet  citizens  to  revile  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union — only  they  are  reviled 
not  as  Jews  but  as  Zionists. 

The  attempt  by  Mr.  Malik  to  stir  the 
bestial  prejudices  that  rise  so  quickly  when 
sparked  la  abundantly  clear.  His  intent  to 
slur  the  Jews  and  the  phrase,  "chosen  peo- 
ple", was  a  blatant  attempt  to  set  Jews  and 
non-Jews  against  one  another.  So  many  re- 
ligions have  cardinal  principles  which  set 
them  apart  from  other  religions  and  this  Is 
accepted  by  all  as  it  should  be.  Would  Mr. 
Malik  make  similar  references  and  use  his 
crude  obscene  language  to  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation or  to  any  of  the  Christian  delegates 
sitting  at  that  table.  We  know  he  would  not 
dare. 

Now  let  us  tell  you  what  the  concept  of 
the  "choeen  people"  is.  The  Jews  believe  that 
Ood  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews 
willingly  accepted  no  matter  what  the  cost, 
the  obligation  to  speak  out  against  Injus- 
tice and  to  be  ever  faithful  to  Ood  and  to  the 
concept  of  monthelsm. 

Rather  than  grlve  up  these  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, Jews  through  the  centuries  have  died 
horrible  deaths  in  almost  every  country — 
Russia  being  one  of  the  foremost  to  have 
that  Infamous  honor. 

Our  distress  today  is  even  greater  than  It 
would  otherwise  be  because  not  one  dele- 
gate other  than  Israel's  rose  to  challenge  or 
denounce  Mr.  Malik's  antl-Semltlc  remarks 
and  our  own  delegate,  George  Bush,  sat  si- 
lently by. 

For  us  and  we  hope  for  many  others.  Jews 
and  non-Jews  alike,  the  memory  of  the 
holocaust  will  always  be  with  us  and  new 
Jew-baiters  will  be  denounced  when  they 
raise  their  ugly  heads,  wherever  they  may 
be.  including  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  think  that  the  response  by  Benjamin 
Disraeli  In  1837  to  another  anti-Semite  Is 
appropriate  for  Mr.  Malik : 

"Yes,  I  am  a  Jew,  and  when  the  ancestors 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  were  brutal 
sa values  In  an  unknown  island,  mine  were 
priests  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon." 


A  REACTION  TO  GOING  METRIC 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
will  shortly  consider  several  bills  which 
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would  make  the  metric  system  the  stand- 
ard system  of  measurement  for  this 
country.  "A  Metric  America,  a  Decision 
Whose  Time  Has  Come."  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  discusses  the  feasi- 
bility of  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
at  this  time.  I  commend  this  report  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  United 
States  should  convert  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem under  a  planned  program  as  soon 
as  is  feasible. 

The  report  discusses  the  difficulties 
that  may  be  encountered  by  different  in- 
dustries and  institutions  in  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  by  conversion.  I 
recently  came  across  an  article  in  tlie 
quarterly  magazine  section  of  the  Oc- 
tober 4,  1971  issue  of  "Realtor's  Head- 
lines,"  analyzing  the  changeover  in 
terms  of  the  real  estate  business.  The  ar- 
ticle makes  the  point  that  while  the 
conversion  itself  will  not  be  easy,  once 
accomplished  it  will  make  it  easier  to 
describe  parcels  of  land. 

The  article,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
follows : 

Going  Metric— A  Decision  Whose  Time  Has 
Come 

What  do  varas,  rods,  wagon  wheels,  chains, 
and  arrow  shots  have  in  common? 

They  all  were  used  at  one  time,  or  are 
still  used,  to  measure  land  area.  For  instance, 
the  "vara"  Is  a  measure  found  in  the  Spanish 
land  grants  of  the  farwest  and  Is  equal  to 
about  33.33  Inches.  And  In  New  Orleans,  a 
term  called  the  "French  foot"  of  pre-Napole- 
onlc  times  is  found. 

A  rod  la  equal  to  16.6  feet,  and  It  takes  160 
square  rods  to  equal  an  acre,  or  16  square 
chains,  a  chain  being  equal  to  four  rods. 
While  these  are  rather  precise,  the  wagon 
wheel,  and  the  arrow  shot,  are  not.  The  wagon 
wheel,  as  a  measure  of  distance,  can  be  found 
In  some  old  deeds  and  was  that  distanoe  de- 
fined as  so  many  revolutions  of  a  wagon 
wheel.  The  size  of  the  wheel  supposedly,  de- 
pended on  the  two  persons  Involved  in  the 
transaction  agreeing.  StUl,  this  would  seem 
to  be  more  constant  than  the  arrow  shot  as 
a  mark  of  distance,  for  this  would  dep>end  on 
the  strength  of  the  bowman's  arm. 

Which  all  goes  to  say  that  the  standards 
of  measurement  have  been  many  and  varied. 

Throughout  recorded  history,  and  even  be- 
fore then,  man  has  used  various  methods  of 
determining  time,  distance,  and  volume.  For 
the  most  part,  his  standards  has  been  some- 
thing readily  discernible,  the  width  of  his 
hand,  the  distance  from  his  outstretched 
fingertips  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  the  rate  of 
his  pulse  beat,  or  the  volume  of  the  queen's 
wine  cup. 

Some  of  these  ancient  forms  of  mea.sure- 
meiit  are  still  in  existence  today.  We  meas- 
ure the  height  of  a  horse  by  hands,  and 
we  measure  the  depth  of  water  by  fathoms, 
being  that  distance  between  the  outstretched 
fingertips. 

Efforts  to  agree  on  a  single,  world-wide 
standard  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  until  recently. 

DCVKLOPED  IN   FRANCE 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  most  of  the  non- 
Kngllah  speaking  world  had  adopt«d  the 
metric  system.  The  system  was  developed  In 
France  during  the  Revolution  by  Charles 
Maurice  Tallyrand.  It*  keystone  was,  and  is, 
the  "met«r,"  a  unit  of  length  defined  as  a 
fraction  of  the  earth's  circumference  metis- 
ured  on  a  meridian  passing  through  Paris. 
Today,  more  sophlstlcMed  means  of  measure- 
ment define  the  meter  as  equal  to  1,650,- 
783.'73  wavelengths  of  the  orange-red  light  of 
excited  krypton  of  maea  number  86. 
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since  World  War  II.  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  for  the  United  Statea,  Burma,  and  lev- 
•nX  small  countrlee.  haa  committed  Itself  to 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  Canada, 
while  committing  herself  to  the  conversion, 
haa  established  no  timetable,  possibly  be- 
catise  of  her  cloaeneaa  to  the  United  States, 
which  la  aa  yet  unootnmltted. 

The  primary  system  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  called  the  "customary 
system."  and  usee  those  familiar  terms  of 
inch,  foot,  mile,  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon, 
bushel,  ounce,  pound,  degree  fahrenhelt.  and 
the  like.  This  is  not  to  say  we  are  exclusively 
customary,  since  many  of  our  measurements 
are  already  in  the  metric  aystem  like  the 
ampere,  the  spcond,  and  the  candela. 

SIMPLE  AND   logical 

The  metric  system  l.s  termed  a  simple  and 
logical  system  to  use.  It  is  streamlined,  and 
each  measurement  relates  to  others  in  a  con- 
sistent pattern. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  customary,  while 
seeming  to  have  no  logical  pattern.  Is  closely 
related  to  everyday  human  experience,  and 
even  the  human  anatomy.  The  foot  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  grown  man's  foot, 
the  yard  is  close  to  being  the  distance  be- 
tween a  grown  man's  outstretched  hand  and 
the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  the  mile  is  about 
equal  to  2,000  paces. 

While  both  systems  are  accepted  and  used 
In  the  United  States,  the  customary  system 
still  dominates,  but  It  la  losing  ground  to  the 
metric  system,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
highly  technical  Industries,  in  education,  in 
pollution  standards,  and,  most  Importantly, 
In  International  trade  and  relations. 

What  does  all  this  search  for  a  standard 
measurement  mean  for  real  estate? 

Not  much,  really,  since  the  change  would 
be  gradual,  most  likely  according  to  a  10  year 
plan.  It  won't,  for  Instance,  mean  the  whole- 
sale rewriting  of  all  deeds  and  land  titles. 
These  would  be  changed  only  as  the  various 
properties  were  resurveyed  and  the  titles 
changed  hands. 

The  initial  positive  result  In  converting  to 
the  metric  system  would  be  noticed  on  the 
international  level.  Here,  all  persona  Involved 
In  real  property  transactions  would  be  talk- 
ing a  common  language,  and  there  would  be 
a  minimum  of  arithmetic.  In  the  metric  sys- 
tem, all  measurements  are  directly  related  to 
the  meter,  thus  a  hectare  Is  10,000  square 
meters,  and  the  square  kilometer  is  one  mil- 
lion square  meters. 

In  the  customary  system,  rods  and  chains 
have  little  direct  relationship  with  Inches, 
feet,  and  yards,  and  still  less  relationship 
with  varas.  The  conversion  of  square  meters, 
hectares,  and  square  kilometers,  to  one  of  the 
other  two  forms  of  square  measure  Is  a  simple 
matter  of  multiplying  or  dividing  by  10*,  or  a 
multiple  of  10.  In  the  customary  system,  the 
arithmetical  conversions  are  much  more 
complicated 

METRIC   IS  GAINING 

As  has  been  noted  already,  the  metric  sys- 
tem Is  gaining  ground  in  its  use  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mon language  are  readily  evident  when  one 
realizes  how  much  our  world  has  shrunk  in 
torms  of  communication  and  travel  time 

At  the  time  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  conducting  the  study  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  as  the  basis  for  meas- 
urement in  this  country,  they  contacted  more 
than  700  major  national  groups,  inviting 
them  to  submit  their  views  and  coet-beneflt 
estimates  of  a  metric  changeover  for  their 
particular  sectors  of  interest. 

In  contacting  NAREB  and  lt«  affiliated  In- 
stitutes, societies,  tuid  councils,  the  Nations! 
Institute  of  Farm  and  I>and  Brokers,  accept- 
ing the  recommendation  of  its  Agriculture. 
Urban  Land,  and  Legisiative  Committees,  en- 
dorsed the  adoption  o*  the  metric  system 
since  "the  metric  system  operates  on  units 
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or  multiples  of  10,  it  la  thought  that  once  the 
oonversloo  la  made.  It  would  make  land  de- 
scription and  land  meaaurement  more  exact." 
(Natlooal  Bureau  of  Standarda  publication. 
SP  346-12,  U.S.  Metric  Study,  Interim  Report. 
Testimony  of  Nationally  Representative 
Oroups,  page  138.) 

A  popular  phrase  nowadays  concerns  the 
power  of  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  Per- 
haps the  decision  to  convert  to  the  metrlo 
system  la  a  decision  whose  time  has  come. 


REVITALIZINa  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  6.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  10947 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  This  bill,  which 
essentially  embodies  the  President's 
legislative  progrsun  for  the  new  economic 
policies  enunciated  last  August  15,  must 
be  enacted  promptly  if  these  new  policies 
are  to  be  successful. 

The  economic  diflBculties  the  Nation 
has  been  experiencing  that  gave  rise  to 
the  need  for  this  bill  began  long  before 
President  Nixon  took  office  In  January 
of  1968.  As  far  back  as  the  early  sixties 
the  Federal  Government  began  spend- 
ing money  like  water  in  an  effort  to  fi- 
nance the  war  In  Vietnam  while  simul- 
taneously generating  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic boom.  In  those  days  the  phrase 
"guns  and  butter"  was  on  everybody's 
lips.  WhUe  on  the  surface  these  expan- 
sionary loose  money  policies  were  suc- 
cessful, they  set  in  motion  the  forces  of 
inflation  and  economic  imbalance,  forces 
that  had  reached  alarming  proportions 
by  the  time  President  Nixon  to(*  office. 

In  an  effort  to  turn  back  the  rising 
tide  of  inflation,  the  President  engaged 
a  series  of  traditional  and  time-tested 
steps.  He  attempted  to  reduce  excessive 
Federal  spending.  He  attempted  to  reduce 
outsized  Federal  pajrrolls.  He  lowered  the 
rate  at  which  Federal  dollars  were  en- 
tering the  already  overheated  economy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  initiatives 
were  linked  with  restrictive  monetary 
policies  including  higher  Interest  rates 
and  other  limitations  on  the  movement 
and  flow  of  money,  the  economy  con- 
tinued to  boll.  Although  there  were  some 
bright  spots  in  the  economy,  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  stemming  inflation 
the  costs  of  inflation  to  the  American 
people  were  still  way  too  high.  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Bums 
put  the  matter  in  square  perspective 
when  he  observed  that  the  traditional 
economic  principles  just  did  not  seem  to 
work  the  way  they  used  to. 

To  President  Nixon  the  fact  that  the 
traditional  economic  practices  and  prin- 
ciples were  no  longer  producing  the  need- 
ed results  was  no  reason  to  give  in  to  the 
ravages  of  inflation  or  accept  them  as 
being  ar  inevitable  part  of  our  economic 
growth.  Instead  he  gathered  together  his 
most  trusted  advisers  and  economic  ex- 
perts and  devised  a  series  of  new  eco- 
nomic policies  which  he  unveiled  last 
August  15. 

Part  of  the  initial  set  of  policies  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

emerged  out  of  the  President's  delibera- 
tions Is  the  freeze  the  Nation  is  presently 
waiting  out.  Other  principal  components 
of  these  iwlicles  are  contained  in  the 
legislation  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon. 

In  principal  terms,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971  may  be  considered  in  the  following 
general  sections:  tax  reductions  for  in- 
dividuals; Job  development  Investment 
credit  and  readjustmeit  of  the  acceler- 
ated depreciation  regulations;  repeal  of 
the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  small 
trucks;  and  tax  adjustments  for  U.S. 
export  firms.  Taken  together,  these  sec- 
tions are  designed  to  restore  national 
economic  health  by  stimulating  private 
industry,  generating  economic  productiv- 
ity, encouraging  consumer  spending,  and 
creating  additional  jobs. 

Prom  my  point  of  view.  I  think  the 
legislative  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill  make  eminently  good  sense  and.  in 
fact,  I  have  earlier  in  this  Congress  per- 
sonally introduced  legislation  which 
parallels  certain  parts  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  For  example,  I  have  proposed 
restoring  the  investment  tax  credit  but 
at  the  level  of  7  Y2  percent  rather  than  7 
percent.  And  while  my  proposal  was  re- 
stricted to  smaller  commercial  opera- 
tions, I  am  confident  the  committee - 
drafted  Investment  tax  credit  will  stimu- 
late a  higher  level  of  economic  growth. 
I  say  this  because  when  the  investment 
tax  credit  was  in  effect  in  the  early 
sixties  it  helped  to  stimulate  a  significant 
amount  of  real  economic  growth. 

In  the  area  of  Job  development  tax 
credits,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
stimulate  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  suf- 
fering from  imemployment,  underem- 
ployment, and  sluggish  economic  condi- 
tions. I  have  proposed  that  tax  and  other 
incentives  be  provided  to  companies  that 
locate  their  operations  in  rural  areas  and 
establish  and  operate  In-house  training 
programs  for  area  residents  of  all  ages 
who  want  to  learn  new  job  skills  or  up- 
grade their  present  ones.  Given  the  pres- 
ent nationwide  level  of  unemployment,  I 
think  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Incorporating  a  strictly  jobs-oriented  tax 
credit  along  with  the  investment  tax 
credit  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971. 

As  regards  automobile  and  truck  ex- 
cise taxes,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
paralleling  the  committee  actions  which 
removes  the  excise  taxes  on  farm  trucks, 
farm  truck  parts,  and  accessories.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  and  from  my 
continuing  involvement  in  the  farming 
community  that  this  tax  relief,  although 
modest  in  terms,  will  be  most  welcomed 
by  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
Nation. 

Finally,  I  have  introduced  a  series  of 
bills  designed  to  ease  the  Federal  tax 
burdens  on  individuals.  One  mesisure 
would  enable  an  individual  to  deduct  20 
percent  of  his  total  State  smd  local  taxes 
from  his  Federal  tax  bill.  Another  meas- 
ure would  allow  parents  to  write  off  part 
of  their  children's  higher  education  or 
vocational  training  expenses.  A  third 
would  allow  homeowners  to  take  a  de- 
preciation deduction  for  their  residences 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  owners  of 
rental  property  are  now  able  to  do. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
emphasize  that  on  the  basis  of  the  tax 
relief  legislation  I  have  introduced  in 
the  past,  coupled  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  think  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1971  will  provide 
much  of  the  tools  and  much  of  the 
means  needed  to  get  the  economy  on 
track  and  moving  briskly  again. 

Congress  must  move  swiftly  on  this 
bill ;  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their 
overwhelming  approval. 


U.S.A.   AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  October  6,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  expulsion  of  105  Russian  diplo- 
mats and  officials  from  Great  Britain  re- 
vealed again  to  tlie  world  the  conspira- 
torial and  insidious  nature  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  and  its  network  opera- 
tions. This  was,  of  course,  a  mass  expul- 
sion, but  in  terms  of  the  long  record  of 
Soviet  Russian  subversive  activities  in 
accommodating  countries,  it  is  just  an 
additional  case.  To  understand  the  com- 
pulsive character  of  this  traditional  Rus- 
sian political  bent  requires  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  institutional  makeup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

A  current  work  that  provides  keen  in- 
sights into  this  makeup  is  "U.S.A.  and 
the  Soviet  Myth."  It  is  authored  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  econ<xn- 
ics  at  Georgetown  University  an  au- 
thoritj'  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  book 
has  received  numerous  favorable  reviews. 
Two  such  reviews  appeared  recently  in 
London's  East-West  Digest  and  the  New 
Guard,  publication  of  the  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom.  A  reading  of  these  re- 
views will  show  why  it  is  necessary  for 
all  interested  Americans  to  examine  the 
contents  of  this  disturbing  work. 

[From  the  East  West  Digest,  July  1971] 

U.S.A.  AND  THE  Soviet  Mtth 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Even  today,  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
great  African  and  Aslain  empires  of  the  West- 
ern powers  the  very  word  "colonialism"  can 
move  many  to  a  mood  of  angry  indignation 
Curiously  enough,  however,  all  their  finely 
honed  moral  concern  Is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  when  the  subject  of  present  Soviet 
colonial  subjugation  of  Ukrainians.  Byelorus- 
sians, Georgians,  and  others  arises.  Indeed. 
it  Is  rarely  understood  (or  admitted,  at  any 
rate)  here  that  the  USSR  is  not  a  nation  at 
all  but  Is  rather  a  colonial  empire  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Pro- 
fessor Dobriansky'a  brllllanOy  devastating 
analysis  that  it  underscores  the  essenUally 
Imperlo-colonlalist   character   of   the   USSR 

While  the  more  politically  perceptne 
American  will  appreciate  the  true  nature  nf 
the  relationship  of  satellite  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  to  Moscow,  he  Is  perhaps  less 
likely  to  comprehend  that  within  the  primary 
empire  which  Is  the  USSR  Itaelf  there  Is  an 
even  more  oppressive  Imperial  structure.  He 
Is  even  less  likely  to  comprehend  that  it  Is 
partly  an  aggressive  Russian  expansionism, 
behind  a  facade  of  Communist  Ideology,  that 
really  threatens  the  Free  World  including  the 
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Doited  StatM  todfty.  ProTaaaor  Dobrlanaky 
clearly  exposes  the  true  noiture  at  tbla  ex- 
pantlonlst  menaoe  with  Its  root*  deep  In  the 
dark  soil  ot  Tsaiist  tlmea.  He  does  not,  as 
no  doubt  some  misguided  critics  will  charge, 
minimize  or  deny  the  role  of  Communist 
Ideology  here.  To  the  contrary,  he  points  up 
how  It  la  very  effectively  exploited  for  ex- 
pansionist purposes  by  the  Machiavellian 
power  clique  In  the  Kremlin 

One  other  line  of  criticism  (again  mis- 
taken) may  perhaps  be  anticipated:  that  the 
author  Is  poaseaeed  of  a  Russophobe  bias 
originating  In  his  Ukrainian  antecedents  and 
present  organizational  connections.  An  hon- 
est and  careful  reading  of  US/i  and  the 
Soviet  Myth,  sustains  no  such  charge  Though 
he  clearly  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
so-called  "Russian"  people  In  the  USSR  are 
in  reality  non-Russians  |  Byelorussians, 
Georgians,  Turkeetanl,  Ukrainians,  etc.)  and 
very  logically  demonstrates  that  any  effec- 
tive Free  World  policy  must  therefore  con- 
template ultimate  liberation  not  merely  for 
satellite  peoples  like  Czechs,  Oermans.  Hun- 
garians, and  Poles,  but  also  political  self- 
determination  within  the  USSR  Uself.  He 
throughout  distinguishes  the  pernicious 
structure  of  the  expansionist  Oommunlst 
state  from  the  Russian  people.  Indeed,  one 
might  well  wish  that  everyone  who  had 
written  about  say  Germany  In  the  IQSO's  and 
1940's  had  been  so  scrupulous  about  distinc- 
tions. 

In  oonclusioin,  this  is  a  truly  indispensable 
book  for  anyone  who  would  underBt&nd 
world  affairs  and  particularly  US-US3R  re- 
lations today.  The  price  of  failure  to  under- 
stand here  will  be  much  too  high.  As  the 
author  himself  expresses  It:  "In  this  struggle 
for  keeps,  lest  we  delude  ourselves,  the  only 
alternative  to  victory  over  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-oolonlallsm  ...  Is  disastrous  defeat 
for  ourselves." 

[Prom  the  New  Ouard.  September  1871 1 

A  View  on  thk  Naturx  op  Bolshevism 
(By  Royal  M.  Wharton) 

At  the  time  that  Senator  Muskte  was  tour- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  in  a  quest  for  mutual 
understanding.  Professor  Lev  Dobrlansky's 
DSA  And  the  Soviet  Myth  (Devln-Adalr,  1971) 
waa  being  published.  The  Senator  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  stay  home  and 
read  Dr.  Dobrlansky's  latest  book  rather  than 
continue  his  well  publicised  tour. 

Dr.  Lev  B.  Dobrlansky,  YAF  national  ad- 
visor and  head  of  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
with  this  book  continues  his  efforts  to  en- 
lighten the  American  people  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  ultimate  goals 
and  Its  fatal  weaknesses. 

The  history  of  Russia  he  writes,  Is  largely 
the  history  of  the  Russian  empire.  Even  from 
the  time  of  Muscovy,  Its  rulers  held  the  no- 
tion of  state  greatness,  and  followed  a  mes- 
sianic mission  of  world  redemption  through 
world  domination.  Throughout  Its  history 
Russian  rule  was  typified  by  totalitarian 
despotism   and   tyranny,   and  even   Included 


the  practice  of  leader  worship.  It  wma  also 
characterized  by  an  expanded  bureaucracy 
and  It  followed  a  foreign  policy  of  conoesBiona 
when  expedient.  Russian  Communlam  has 
proved  to  be  Just  the  third  Ideological  ration- 
ale for  Russian  imperialism,  building  upon 
the  legacy  established  by  the  "Third  Rome  " 
Ideology  and  '"Pan-Slavism."  Communism, 
writes  Dr.  Dobrlansky,  has  only  magnified 
and  refined  the  collectlvlst  economic  instru- 
ments for  a  more  extensive  state  political 
control.  He  notes  that  even  Karl  Marx  had 
referred  to  Russian  foreign  policy  as  change- 
less— a  policy  aimed  towards  world  domina- 
tion. 

The  USSR  Is  today  as  in  Tzarlst  times  a 
multi-national  state  which  incorporates  In 
Itself  at  least  twelve  separate  national  en- 
tities. Lenin,  prior  to  his  successful  coup  had 
recognized  this  multi-national  character  and 
agitated  for  the  Independence  of  these  na- 
tions. However,  once  in  power,  be  quickly 
reestablished  the  Russian  empire  by  recon- 
quering these  nations,  some  of  which  had 
already  been  recognized  by  several  western 
powers  as  well  as  by  his  own  government. 

It  Is  these  states  that  compose  the  Soviet 
Union's  greatest  strength  and  also  Its  great- 
est weakness.  The  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions now  comprise  eo%  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  population.  By  language,  history,  cul- 
ture and  religion,  these  nations  are  as  differ- 
ent from  each  other  as,  In  Dr.  Dobrlansky's 
words,  "the  French  are  from  the  Germans  or 
the  Spanish,  or  the  Chinese  from  the  Japa- 
nese." Dr.  Dobrlansky  stresses  that  the  key  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  empire  Is  the 
universal  force  of  nationalism  which,  al- 
though presently  held  In  check,  is  still  felt 
in  these  oaptlve  nations  as  elsewhere. 

He  notes  that  It  Is  through  the  economic 
exploitation  of  these  captive  areas  that  the 
USSR  has  been  able  to  buUd  an  economy 
second  only  to  the  U.S.  The  Ukraine,  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  both  In  Baatem 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  world 
leader  In  Iron-ore  and  wheat.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  over  40  million  people  and  a  mlU- 
tantly  antl-Russlan  history.  Dr.  £>obrlansky 
looks  to  this  captive  nation  as  the  primer  for 
the  natloitalistic  break-up  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire. With  its  strategic  location  within  the 
USSR,  its  Importance  Would  skyrocket  with 
any  direct  conflict  between  the  US  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

THE  sovurr  woaui  stbatect 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  views  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  global  "troika  strategy." 
Its  three  essential  conxponents  are  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  deceptive  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" f>ollcy  towards  the  West,  allowing  time 
for  material,  especially  The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
siaTis  (Pageant.  N.T.,  1967).  It  presents  a 
strong  case  for  a  new  policy  directed  towards 
the  Soviet  Union.  USA  And  The  Soviet  Myth 
is  a  refreshing  change  from  the  literature  of 
the  detente  and  should  be  on  the  reading  list 
of  all  those  who  seek  a  more  realistic  view 
of  Soviet-American  relations. 
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HON.  MARGARET  N.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RB8ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  6,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days,  all  Americans 
have  come  to  have  a  deepened  awareness 
of  the  urgency  of  penal  reform,  and  the 
tragic  loss  of  lives  at  Attica  and  the 
growing  unrest  throughout  other  penal 
institutions  within  the  country,  attest  to 
the  validity  of  this  need.  It  was  with  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  a  thorough 
reevaJuatlon  of  oiu'  penal  codes  and  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  an  intensive  study  of  the 
success  with  which  the  rehabilitative 
procedures  within  our  Federal  and  State 
institutions  have  met,  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reform, 

For  if  we  truly  believe  that  the  genuine 
worth  of  a  man  Is  as  much  in  what  he 
may  become  as  in  what  he  Is.  we  must  act 
to  analyze  what  possible  Imperfections 
within  our  reformatories  and  correc- 
tional institutions  have  contributed  to- 
ward the  high  rate  of  recidivism,  which 
is,  unfortunately,  too  predominant  a 
characteristic  of  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

Perhaps  one  worthwhile  solution,  of 
which  there  undoubtedly  are  many, 
would  be  to  emphasize  the  excellent  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Teacher  Corps, 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  In  1970, 
to  undertake  programs  and  projects  of  a 
remedial  educational  and  literacy  nature 
as  a  means  of  enriching  the  skills  and 
meeting  the  Intellectual  need«  of  of- 
fenders. This  present  year,  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  conducting  five  such  programs, 
in  different  localities  throughout  the 
United  States,  two  of  which  are  located 
in  New  England,  for  Juvenile  offenders. 
Teacher  Corps  personnel  work  with 
youngsters,  with  correctional  difficulties, 
in  the  public  school  systems,  encourag- 
ing their  progress  and  success  in  civil 
life,  and  some  teachers  assist  In  the 
county  Jails  In  providing  services. 

The  extension  of  this  program  to  adult 
offenders  in  State  and  other  correctional 
institutions  would  be  an  impressive  step 
forward  in  our  Joint  commitment  to  Im- 
proving the  rehabilitative  features  of 
penal  life,  from  which  will  flow  its  con- 
comitant, a  more  peaceful  and  stable 
prison  setting,  with  the  attendant  bene- 
fit to  irunates,  prison  administrators  and 
staff,  and  the  general  community  as  well. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Alvan  D.  Rubin,  Temple  Israel, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  offered  the  lollowing 
prayer : 

Almighty  God  and  Father,  we  make 
supplication  to  Thee  this  day  to  bless 
the  labor  of  our  hands.  "May  the  words 
of  our  mouU^  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  be  acceptable  before  Thee." 

Place  Thy  hand  upon  these  servants 


who  minister  to  this  Nation.  Clothe  them 
mightily  with  wisdom  of  mind  and  love 
of  heart.  Grant  unto  them  patience,  love, 
strength,  and  faith  in  their  service  to 
our  people  so  that  all  of  our  clUzens  may 
realize  a  unity  where  there  Is  discord, 
hope  where  there  is  despair,  plenty  where 
there  is  poverty,  love  where  there  Is  bit- 
terness, light  where  it  Is  dark,  righteous- 
ness where  there  is  injustice.  The  hand 
that  gives  is  the  hand  that  receives. 


We  pray  that  our  hands  may 
strengthen  this  Nation  and  we  pray  that 
our  hands  may  receive  of  Thy  blessings. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 
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Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  0634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Nebraska  National  Forest",  Niobrara  divi- 
sion, to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvie  National 
Forest";  -nd 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971,  to  Tuesday, 
October  12,  1971, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  record- 
Uigs  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against  un- 
authorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recording,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  in  th« 
cotton  ginning  report  dates. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.  2495.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities; 

S.  2396.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1947,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  In  the  control  and/ 
or  eradication  of  any  communicable  disease 
of  animals  In  order  to  protect  the  livestock 
and  poultry  industries  of  the  United  States; 
and 

S.  2396.  An  act  to  amend  the  tict  of  July  6, 
1968,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  coc^>erate  with  Central  American 
countries  In  the  control  and  or  eradication 
of  any  communicable  disease  of  animals  in 
order  to  protect  the  livestock  and  poultry  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND   AND 
TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  without  establishing 
a  precedent,  all  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  section  of  the 
Record  today,  and  that  special  orders 
scheduled  for  today  be  transferred  to 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971,  and  be  called 
first  on  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  In  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday,  October  13, 1971,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE CHARLOTTE  T.  REID  FROM 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tha  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  House 
of  r    iresentatives : 

Washington.  D.C. 

October?.  1971. 
Hon.  CaRi.  Alsebt, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Waxhington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  Inform  you 
that  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Ogilvle,  my 
resignation  as  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  15th  District  of  Illinois,  effective  at 
the  close  of  business  this  date,  October  7, 
1971.  Having  been  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  2  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  29.  I  will  be  assuming 
these  new  duties  tomorrow. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Congress  where  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  for  so  long  without 
again  expressing  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
you  and  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  for 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  through- 
out the  years.  Not  only  shall  I  cherish  the 
memory  of  these  friendships,  1  shall  always 
have  the  deei>e8t  admiration  for  you  who  give 
so  generously  of  your  time  and  talents  In  the 
public  interest.  It  has  been  a  distinct  honor 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
pec^le  of  the  15th  District  of  Illinois  In  this 
great  body,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

CHAaLOTTE    T.    ReK). 


RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE  ON  THE 
ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 
Washington,  D.C, 

October  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    I  hereby  resign  as  a 
conferee  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Due   to  other  pressing   matters   I   will   be 
unable  to  participate  as  a  conferee. 
Very  sincerely, 

Alphonzo  Bfll, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  today  and  the  rest 
of  the  week,  .if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Urst  part  of  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  balance  of  today  will  be  de- 
voted to  eulogies  for  om-  late  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Fulton  >.  We  will  then  aidjoum  over 
under  the  resolution  until  Tuesday  next 
The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is,  of  course,  part  of  the 
Columbus  Day  recess. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

District  day.  There  are  four  bills 
scheduled  for  District  day : 

H.R.  10383,  to  enable  Individuals  and 
firms  to  incorporate; 

H.R.  456.  tax  exempt  Reserve  Officers 
Association : 

H.R.  10738.  to  regulate  practice  of 
dentistry:  and 

H.R.  8744,  the  Police  and  Fiiemens 
Salary  Act  amendment. 

These  will  be  followed  by  the  amend- 
ments and  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208,  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

This  will  be  followed  by  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  which  comes  here  under 
an  open  rule,  with  4  hours  of  debate. 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 593,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  investigation  authority, 
and  finally  by  H.R.  8293,  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  The  coffee 
agreement  will  be  considered  under  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate.  The 
rule  has  already  been  adopted. 

And.  of  course,  conference  repwrt.":  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time.  Any  further 
program  will  bo  announced  later. 

I  should  state  further  to  the  Membei-.<: 
that  we  do  hope  to  start  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  bill  on  Tuesday.  Hopefully 
we  will  conclude  consideration  of  tlie 
equal  rights  amendment  in  time  to  start 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
unanimous  consent  requests  from  Mem- 
bers, but  not  for  1  minute  speeches,  at 
this  point. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 


WYOMING'S  GREEN  RIVER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  Green  River,  Wyo.,  and  Its 
tributaries,  looking  toward  the  inclusion 
of  this  river  into  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

When  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
was  established  in  1968  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
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Agrriculture  embarked  upon  a  nationwide 
search  for  potential  rivers  that  might  be 
suitable  for  wild  and  scenic  classification. 

On  September  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  joint  identifica- 
tion of  all  or  portions  of  47  rivers  in  24 
States  as  potential  additions  to  the  na- 
tional wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  their 
selection  being  based  on  the  statutory 
requirements  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968. 

The  initial  identification  simply  says 
that  the  Oreen  may  have  sonfe  charac- 
teristics which  might  make  it  worthy  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  and  is,  in  effect,  a  hold- 
ing category.  My  bill  seeks  to  move  the 
Green  River  from  this  holding  category 
to  an  "active"  category  so  that  a  detailed 
and  specific  study  can  get  underway. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  275  on  September  30.  I  am  recorded 
as  not  voting  on  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  title 
from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1971.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  the  vote.  My  position  is  that  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
legal  services  program  since  Its  incep- 
tion, and  share  a  belief  in  its  underlying 
principle  that  access  to  our  system  of 
justice  through  the  courts  should  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  for  rich  and  poor 
alike.  I  had  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned, however,  over  political  pressures 
and  considerations  which  jeopardized 
the  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  rights  of 
the  persons  the  program  was  designed  to 
serve. 

For  this  reason  I  supported  legislation 
estaMishlng  a  new  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Independent  of  the  po- 
litical arena.  The  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion contained  In  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  amendments  passed  by  the 
House  represents  a  compromise,  and  is 
not  as  strong  as  I  would  like.  However,  It 
does  recognize  the  basic  need  for  an  In- 
dependent legal  services  corporation, 
which  I  feel  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  obligation  to  provide  equal  justice 
under  law  for  8dl  our  citizens. 


ERLICHMAN  DOUBTFUL  AID  PLAN 
HELPS  POOR 

I  Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  those  members  who  has 
opposed  the  administration's  welfare 
program  from  the  start  because  I  felt  It 
would  not  work.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday. 
October  3.  that  the  administration  Itself 
has  now  confirmed  my  belief. 

John  Erllchman.  the  President's  chief 
adviser  on  domestic  affairs,  and  who,  tf 


anyone,  should  know  more  of  the  short- 
comings of  this  program,  has  stated  that 
the  program  would  reach  only  a  few  at 
the  poverty  level  and  would  be  a  failure. 

I  would  gather  from  Mr.  Erllchman 's 
statement,  that  the  administration  plans 
now  to  testify  against  the  welfare  pro- 
gram when  hearings  begin  on  It  next 
week  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
It  might  well  be  that  Erllchman 's  state- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffin  of  a  hopefully  dead 
piece  of  legislation  I  would  like  to  think 
so. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Wa.'ih- 
Ington  Post  for  Sunday.  October  3.  1971 : 
Ehrlichman  Dottbttttl  Am  Plak 
Helps  Poor 

I  From  the  Wasliltigton  Past  Simdav. 
Oct.  3.  19711 

President  Nlxous  chief  domestic  advLser 
said  yesterday  he  doubts  whether  the  admin- 
istration's propoeed  welfare  program  can 
make  a  significant  dent  In  the  number  ol 
poor  Americans. 

"The  best  were  going  to  be  able  to  do  Is 
to  accomplish  aome  nuu'glnal  InroMla  tn 
poverty."  John  D.  Ehrllchman  told  a  student 
group. 

Defending  Mr.  Nixon's  family  assistance 
plan  pending  In  Congress.  Ehrllchman  said 
a  principal  aim  of  the  administration  Is  to 
simplify  the  nation's  welfare  system. 

The  plan  would  provide  a  virtual  federal 
takeover  of  welfare  payments  while  Includ- 
ing work  requirements  for  some  classes  of 
recipients. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  for  the  poor  Is 
Just  send  them  money."  he  said.  "It's  almost 
too  simple" 

"Let's  send  them  a  check  instead  of  In- 
sulting their  Intelligence  and  demeaning 
their  dignity  with  programs  like  food  stampe. 
Ehrllchman  told  the  annual  conference  of 
the  A.ssoclatlon  of  Student  Oovernments. 


RECORDING  INDUSTRY   FIGHTS 
DRUG  ABUSE 

I  Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  much 
of  the  news  Is  bad  these  days  and  since 
good  things  often  pass  unnoticed,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  note  of  one  of  the 
current  events. 

This  Is  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week, 
the  second  year  during  which  our  coun- 
try tries  to  take  some  action  against  the 
terrible  and  growing  menace  of  Illegal 
dnigs.  Starting  this  week,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  year,  millions  of  adults 
and  young  people  will  hear  experts  on 
drugs  "tell  it  like  it  is"  on  the  radio. 

Nearly  100  questions  and  answers 
about  drugs  are  being  answered  through 
a  recording  called  "Some  Things  You 
Always  Wanted  To  Know  About  Drug 
Abuse— But  Didn't  Know  Who  To  Ask. " 
Each  answer  is  by  a  noted  authority,  and 
Is  based  on  research  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  recordings  were  paid  for  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Recording  Industry  As- 
sociation of  America — RIAA — in  co- 
operation with  the  White  House  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
and  the  Federal  agencies  most  concerned 
with  the  drug  problem  I  am  especially 
proud  that  the  records  were  actually 
made  by  Columbia  Records,  whose  main 


plant  is  in  my  district,  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  They  have  been  sent  to  every  radio 
station  in  the  United  States  completely 
without  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  a  lot  of 
highly  placed  people  were  throwing  ver- 
bal rocks  at  the  recording  industry  for 
producing  so-called  drug-oriented  rec- 
ords. A  lot  of  radio  stations  were  being 
shot  at  for  playing  these  records. 

These  people,  well-meaning  as  they 
may  have  been,  were  searching  for  a 
"fall  guy"  on  whom  to  blame  this  fester- 
ing problem  of  drugs.  Some  critics  even 
suggested  that  record  companies  should 
censor  artists  and  composers. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  I  think,  ex- 
perts in  the  field  pointed  out  that  these 
critics  were  vastly  and  dangerously  over- 
simplifying a  complex  problem,  noting 
that  word  meanings  change  over  the 
years.  "Tea  for  Two,"  for  instance,  could 
be  accused  of  "drug  orientation"  because 
of  the  way  In  which  "tea  "  is  talked  about 
by  some  of  the  nip  generation. 

Other  experts  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  censorship. 

What  was  not  generally  known  was 
that  the  recording  industry  was  one  of 
the  first  to  volunteer  to  help  in  the  Gov- 
errunent's  drug  abuse  information  pro- 
gram. What  also  was  not  publicized  very 
widely  wa.s  that  radio  stations  had  taken 
a  lead  in  putting  out  useful  information 
about  drugs. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Recording  Industry 
Association  of  America — whose  members 
make  and  sell  about  85  percent  of  all 
recordings  sold  in  the  United  States- 
produced  a  record  called  "Where  Are  You 
Then?"  RIAA  paid  for  this  excellent  anti- 
drug message  which  was  recorded  by  the 
New  Christy  Minstrels  and  distributed  by 
RCA  Records,  whose  major  plant  also 
is  in  Indiana.  Additionally,  many  In- 
dividual companies  in  the  recording  in- 
dustry have  produced  commercial  re- 
cords with  antidrug  themes. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  an  age 
when  good  news  may  be  hard  to  come 
by.  It  certainly  is  an  age  when  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  point  a  finger  and  to  criticize. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
proud  to  tell  you  and  my  colleagues  of 
this  great  and  effective  contribution  by  a 
concerned  and  responsible  industry. 


THE    PROPOSED    CAMPAIGN    COM- 
MUNICIATIONS   REFORM   ACT 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  5  days 
of  hearings  In  June — ^many  hours  of  work 
by  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power,  4  days  of 
executive  session,  over  20  amendments 
were  discussed  and  voted  on — a  substi- 
tute bill  changing  most  that  had  gone 
before  was  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonalb). 
The  entire  committee  was  allowed  about 
10  minutes  to  debate  the  more  than  10 
page  substitute  bill.  Many,  including  my- 
self did  not  have  time  to  read  it  in  full. 
This  bill  was  somewhat  humorously  en- 
titled the  "Campaign  Communications 
Reform  Act." 

The  content  of  the  bill  reflects  the  na- 
ture of  its  birth.  It  will  be  more  noted  for 
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what  It  does  not  do,  than  what  It  accom- 
plishes. The  Members  on  the  Republican 
side,  following  basically  the  suggestion  of 
the  bipartisan  Anderson -Udall  group, 
proposed  amendments  to: 

First.  Include  other  items  under  the 
10 -cent  limitation,  such  as  telephones, 
flyers,  billboards,  and  postage.  Statistics 
show  that  the  money  spent  in  1970  on 
campaign  spending  for  the  media  was 
estimated  at  only  one-sixth  to  one-third 
of  the  total  spent.  Conversely,  money 
spent  on  the  items  I  wanted  to  include, 
are  estimated  at  30  percent  of  the  total 
spending.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee ruled  this  amendment  not  germane 
and  said  the  committee  did  not  have 
jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  was  taken  over 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  not 
printed  flyers  or  brochures.  This  type  of 
reasoning  speaks  for  itself. 

Second.  Close  the  loopholes  that  result 
from  committees  being  formed  to  defeat 
a  candidate  such  as  the  "gun  control" 
group  in  Maryland  during  the  1970  elec- 
tion. The  Senate  included  such  language 
in  section  102(c)  (1)  tlirough  (13).  This 
was  defeated  by  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  committee. 

Third.  Provide  for  free  debate  on  TV 
and  radio  by  repealing  section  315  for 
all  Federal  ofBces.  Statistics  show  that  in 
1960  when  section  315  was  repealed  for 
the  President,  10  times  the  amount  of 
free  time  was  given  as  in  1964  and  1968, 
when  section  315  was  not  repealed.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  ways  a  challenger  can 
have  a  fair  chance.  It  also  helps  limit 
campaign  spending  as  the  Etations  can 
give  large  amounts  of  free  time  in  the 
House  and  Senate  races.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  and  section  315  was 
repealed  only  in  the  presidential  race. 
This  is  obviously  discriminatory.  All  Fed- 
eral ofBces  should  be  treated  the  same. 
Could  politics  have  raised  its  ugly  head  In 
this  vote? 

Fourth.  To  allow  a  candidate  within 
the  10-cent  limitation  to  spend  his  money 
where  he  wishes.  The  Macdonald  bill  puts 
a  5-cent  limit  on  radio  and  TV.  The  sin 
Is  in  the  total  amount  of  dollars  spent — 
not  on  how  it  is  spent.  Apparently  it  is  OK 
to  spend  10  cents  on  massive  newspaper 
advertising,  but  conversely  bad  if  spent 
on  radio  and  TV.  This  is  blatantly  dis- 
criminatory Illogical.  The  President  ve- 
toed the  Itist  campaign  reform  bill  on  tlie 
basis  of  such  discrimination.  Every  dis- 
trict and  State  is  different  and  each  can- 
didate must  approach  the  campaign  dif- 
ferently. Limiting  spending  is  the  key.  I 
have  done  this  with  the  10-cent  ceiling. 
As  long  as  this  is  done — how  it  is  spent 
.«:hould  be  at  the  candidate's  discretion. 

Fifth.  To  limit  the  extension  of  credit 
to  candidates  for  Federal  offices  by  busi- 
ness regulated  by  the  CAB,  FCC,  and 
ICC.  In  1970  It  was  estimated  that  over 
$5  million  were  written  off  as  "bad 
debts"  by  such  businesses — an  obvious 
riolation  of  the  Intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Two  ap- 
proaches were  taken  to  correct  the  loop- 
hole. First,  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
require  a  candidate  to  post  a  bond  or  oth- 
er security.  When  this  failed — I  offered 
an  amendment  to  require  the  CAB,  FCC, 
and  ICC  to  promulgate  regulations  with 
respect  to  credit — not  requiring  security. 
CX\^I 2230— Part  27 


This  also  failed  on  a  party  line  vote.  Yet 
the  Senate  approved  the  latter  provision 
in  section  401  of  Its  act. 

These  were  some  of  the  key  amend- 
ments that  lost — all  were  in  the  spirit  of 
true  reform.  All  were  aimed  at  making 
this  a  tough,  fair  bill.  All  failed.  One  can 
but  wonder  about  the  reasons  for  their 
failure.  Some  have  suggested  that  it 
would  be  politically  advantageous  to  the 
Democratic  Party  If  the  President  were 
faced  with  a  poor  and  unfair  bill  such  as 
this  that  has  to  be  vetoed.  This  could 
then  become  a  campaign  issue  with  the 
President  and  Republicans  being  "against 
campaign  reform."  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Many  Democratic  members 
have  supported  the  bipartisan  Anderson- 
Udall  approach  and  obviously  want  re- 
form. Hopefully  this  bill  can  be  cleaned 
up  on  the  floor  and  the  word  "reform  '  in 
the  title  can  become  meaningful. 


of   perishable   agricultural    commodities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  TERRY  asked  and  was  giv«i  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  1,  I  am  listed  as  failing  to  an- 
swer to  rollcall  No.  279,  a  call  of  the 
House.  I  am  also  listed  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 5,  as  failing  to  answer  to  rollcall  No. 
288,  another  call  of  the  House.  I  have 
since  discovered  that  the  legislative  cl<x;k 
in  my  office  had  a  broken  wire  and  thus, 
the  call  was  not  registering  in  my  office. 
This  defect  has  now  been  corrected. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Saylor),  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  from  October  12  imtil 
5  p.m.,  October  13  (both  inclusive),  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RODINO,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, October  12,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  GROSS,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  October  13. 1971. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  "Nebraska  National  Forest."  Niobrara  di- 
vision, to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National 
Forest." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  646.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recording,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  in 
the  cotton  ginning  report  dates. 


ON  THE  PASSING  OF  MY  FRIEND 
AND  OUR  COLLEAGUE,  JAMES 
GROVE  FULTON 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  announce  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  passing  of  James  Grovi  Fulton, 
Representative  of  the  citizens  of  the  27th 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  Fulton  was  Republican  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  his  loss 
vril\  be  felt  by  his  Keystone  State  col- 
leagues. He  served  his  constituents  faith- 
fully in  14  Congresses  since  they  first 
elected  him  in  1944  whlje  he  was  still 
serving  his  country  as  t.  naval  officer. 
His  loss  leaves  a  vacancj  in  the  House, 
a  void  in  our  delegation,  but  a  chasm  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  he  loved  and  was 
loved  by  in  Alleghenj-  County. 

I  believe  most  of  you  recall  that  Jim 
had  a  serious  heart  attack  last  year,  but 
you  also  know  he  simplj'  would  not  slow 
down  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  doctor 
and  friends  here  in  the  House.  If  ever  a 
man  gave  a  full  life  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry  and  constituents,  it  was  unques- 
tionably Jim  Fulton. 

Congressman  Pulton,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, expressed  his  own  eulogy  not 
long  after  his  attack  when  he  told  me: 

The  people  elected  me  and  I  intend  to 
serve.  If  I  cannot  serve,  I'll  quit.  I  will  not 
be  a  part-time  Member  of  Congress. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  small  exam- 
ple of  Jim's  dedication.  His  attack  came 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  after  a  vote  in 
this  body.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of  being 
hospitalized  and  in  extreme  pain,  he 
called  his  office  on  Tuesday  morning  urith 
instructions  to  his  staff  to  find  pairs  for 
the  votes  pending  that  day  that  he  would 
miss.  Jim  P^ulton  never  missed  a  rollcall. 

Jim  Fulton,  a  bachelor,  was  neverthe- 
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less  "married"  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. How  married?  I  ask  you  to 
remember  his  congressional  office.  It  was 
decorated,  not  with  the  usual  trappings 
of  the  successful  politician,  rather,  It  was 
decorated  as  the  home  of  a  public  serv- 
ant. Often  asked  why  his  oCBce  looked 
like  a  living  room,  Jim  replied: 
This  Is  my  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  Jim's 
speeches  on  behalf  of  our  space  program 
and  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  full  range  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  As  a  respected  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  a  builder 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  chain.  Jim  Pulton 
was  uniquely  eqiiipped  to  get  his  point  of 
view  into  consideration  by  this  body.  Just 
last  year,  Jim  was  i  wardeu  the  Silver 
Quill  Award  for  outstanding  writing  on 
science  and  space. 

He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee and  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee.  His  experi- 
ence and  expertise  held  shape  and  guide 
our  Nations  brilliant  and  successful 
manned  space  program.  I  doubt  that  any 
other  Member  of  the  House  could  have 
been  prouder  than  was  Jim  Pulton  when 
Astronaut  Armstrong  stepped  on  the 
moon  in  1969. 

Congressman  Fulton's  expertise  In  the 
arena  of  foreign  affairs  was  recognized 
and  utilized  by  Presidents  Truman,  Eis- 
enhower, Johnson,  and  Nixon.  Each  ap- 
pointed him  to  our  United  Nations  mis- 
sion in  one  or  dual  capacities.  Jim's 
knowledge  in  the  fields  of  science  was 
recognized  by  many  organizations.  He 
served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  ol  the 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Engineering,  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Science. 

The  breadth  of  his  interests  is  evident 
when  we  know  that  he  also  served  on  the 
boards  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  anc*  the 
Pittsburgh  Playhouse. 

And  as  anyone  knows  who  visited  his 
office,  he  was  perhaiis  one  of  the  great 
art  collectors  In  the  House.  I  would  be 
remiss  In  my  duty  to  our  departed  col- 
league if  I  did  not  mention  that  Jim's 
interests  were  not  all  in  the  technical  and 
cerebral  fields — he  was,  without  a  doubt, 
the  leading  congressional  fan  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  baseball  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Congress- 
man Fulton  would  like  to  be  remembered 
first  and  foremost  as  a  conscientious 
public  servant.  His  26  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  physical  proof  of 
his  effectiveness  but  that  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  his 
dedication.  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
Jim  Fulton  hved  and  died  to  serve  his 
constituents.  When  the  scribes  above 
enter  his  name,  I  know  they  will  write, 
"Well  done  faithful  servant." 

On  behalf  of  the  Speaker  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
extend  our  profound  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Fulton's  family — his  brother.  Robert  D. 
Fulton  of  Pittsburgh,  sind  to  his  sisters, 
Mrs.  Fredonla  Glephart  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Krivibok  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  and  Mrs.  Emllie  Green  of  Ridge- 
wood,  N.J. 

The  body  of  our  beloved  colleague  will 
be  at  the  Beinhauer  Funeral  Home,  2630 


West  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  from 
7  p.m.,  Friday  through  Sunday.  Fimeral 
services  will  be  conducted  at  2  p.m.,  Mon- 
day, October  11,  at  the  Mount  Lebanon 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Washing- 
ton Road,  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  OERAJLD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  devoted  public  servants 
ever  to  sit  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken  from  our  midst  by 
death. 

James  O.  Fulton  was  a  deeply  dedi- 
cated Member  of  this  House — dedicated 
to  his  constituents  in  the  27th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  country. 

Jim  Fulton  was  a  distinguished  gradu- 
ate of  Penn  State  University  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Law  School.  Founder 
and  former  owner  and  publisher  of  seven 
suburban  Pittsburgh  weekly  newspapers, 
he  was  serving  his  14th  term  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Jim  was  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  its  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee.  Jim  was 
keenly  interested  In  space  and  completely 
absorbed  by  the  subject.  He  might  be 
called  Congress'  Space  Man.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  origmal  Select  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  on  which 
I  also  was  privileged  to  .serve  He  was  ad- 
viser on  space  to  the  U.S.  Mission  at  the 
United  Nations.  In  1970  he  won  the  Sil- 
ver Quill  for  outstanding  writing  on  sci- 
ence and  space.  He  could  speak  for  hours 
about  the  challenges  of  space,  the  need 
for  space  exploration  and  the  benefits  of 
space  travel.  He  was  an  expert  on  the 
subject. 

Jim  Fulton  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  one 
of  its  hardest  working,  most  conscien- 
tious Members.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
although  he  was  a  baclielor  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Tliis  House  was  his  life. 

One  more  word  about  Jim  Fulton  No 
tribute  to  him  would  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  his  love  for  his  country. 
It  must  be  said  about  Jim  Fulton  that 
he  was  patriotic  even  when  it  was  not 
cxjnsidered  good  form  to  be  patriotic — 
so  deep  was  his  devotion  to  this  Nation. 

The  country  and  this  House  must  be 
reckoned  pKXJrer  today.  Jim  Fulton's 
death  leaves  a  void  among  us.  We  have 
lost  a  truly  outstanding  man.  I  extend  to 
Jim's  family  my  heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  I  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  the  expressions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Jim  Fulton  enjoyed  probably  as  broad  a 
friendship  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  as 
any  Member  of  this  body.  His  support  at 
home  was  bipartisan.  He  was  elected  for 
25  years,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 


out,  and  I  dare  say  over  the  years  Jim 
received  as  many  Democratic  votes  as  he 
did  Republican  votes. 

I  can  testify  to  what  the  minority  lead- 
er has  said  about  his  devotion  to  duty 
here.  During  the  many  years  that  I 
served  as  majority  whip,  it  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  know  who  was  here  and 
who  was  not  here,  and  who  was  voting 
and  who  was  not  voting,  and  Jim  Fulton 
was  constant  in  his  attendance.  Seldom 
was  he  absent. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  beautifully 
said,  Jim  Fulton  loved  this  body.  He 
liked  to  seive  here.  He  liked  to  give  his 
time  and  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  we  have,  in- 
deed, lost  a  dear  friend  and  an  able  legis- 
lator, a  devoted  American,  and  the 
House  is.  indeed,  poorer  for  his  passing 
but  richer  for  his  service. 

I  join  in  extending  sjTnpathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple were  saddened  this  morning  by  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  our  good 
colleague,  Jim  Fulton,  which  came  as  a 
shock  to  many  of  us,  although  we  had 
known  for  some  time  that  he  had  had  a 
heart  condition  which  had  bothered  him 
from  time  to  time.  Within  the  \&st  2  or 
3  days  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  with 
Jim.  No  mention  was  made  at  all  of  his 
illness,  but  rather  he  talked  about  the  fu- 
ture, about  the  things  he  had  planned  to 
do  in  this  body  of  the  Congress,  which  he 
loved  so  well  and  where  he  served  so 
many  years. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  in  this  body  who 
served  with  Jim  each  and  every  one  of 
the  27  years  he  has  been  here.  I  came  to 
know  him  real  well  and  became  his  stead - 
fa.st  friend.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
sit  with  him  and  discuss  legislative  mat- 
ters, to  learn  his  approach  to  problems, 
and  why  he  felt  the  way  he  did  on  the 
pending  questions.  You  always  got  an 
honest  answer  from  Jim.  He  was  a  man 
of  conviction,  a  man  of  dedication,  and 
a  man  so  in  love  with  his  country  and  the 
service  he  was  givmg  that  he  devoted 
himself  tirelessly  to  It. 

As  a  party  whip  for  these  many  years 
I  have  had  many  consultations  with  Jim 
about  problems  that  concerned  us  legis- 
lativewise.  He  was  honest  In  his  opinion 
about  what  he  thought  should  be  done, 
and  he  frankly  stated  it.  In  other  words, 
he  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Many  of  us  will  sorely  miss  Jim  Fulton. 
The  country,  the  State,  and  this  Nation 
has  lost  indeed  a  public  servant  who  gave 
his  all. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  Dr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
shock  to  every  one  of  us  to  learn  that  our 
distinguished  colleague,  James  G.  Fulton. 
had  passed  away  last  night  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital. 

It  is  a  particularly  sad  occasion  for  me. 
Jim  and  I  came  to  Congress  together  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  79th  Congress  in 
1945;  and  we  had  been  friends  long  be- 
fore we  were  elected  to  Congress.  The 
27th  District,  which  he  served  so  long 
and  with  such  distinction,  adjoins  my 
district,  and  he  owned  a  farm  in  my 
district.  We  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Jim  Fulton  was  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
most  distingiiished  citizens.  His  family 
had  been  prominent  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  for  two  centuries.  He  at- 
tended Pennsylvania  State,  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  Carnegie  Tech. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  a  former 
State  senator,  a  successful  publisher  of  a 
chain  of  suburban  newspapers,  a  farmer, 
an  art  patron,  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  science  during  his  lifetime. 

As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Resen'e, 
he  was  called  to  active  duly  in  1942  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  Jim's  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Jim  FVlton  combined  with  his  excep- 
tional intellect  and  diversified  interests 
a  tremendous  energy.  He  served  his  con- 
stitutents  well,  he  managed  his  news- 
papers, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  two  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  which  he  served. 

He  was  a  collector  of  paintings, 
as  all  of  us  who  visited  his  office  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  can  testify,  and  was 
himself  a  painter  of  considerable  skill. 

Jim  Fulton  was  one  of  the  more  color- 
ful figures  of  our  State.  He  received  na- 
tional publicity  when  he  purchased  the 
bridge  piers  which  were  left  standing  In 
the  Monongahela  River  near  downtown 
Pittsburgh  after  the  bridge  had  been 
demolished. 

Everyone  who  crosses  the  Memorial 
Bridge  here  In  Washington  and  sets  the 
golden  horses  that  adorn  it  should  credit 
Jim  Fulton  for  the  active  role  he  played 
in  cooperating  with  the  Government  of 
Italy  In  bringing  them  to  the  United 
States- 
Jim  retained  and  continued  to  live  on 
the  farm  which  had  been  in  his  family 
for  generations,  located  in  the  Mount 
Lebanon  area  of  Pittsburgh  and  which 
had  been  completely  surrounded  by  the 
city. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  Jm 
Fulton,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
while  carrying  on  all  of  his  varied  activ- 
ities, he  served  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  diligently 
and  well.  He  gave  priority  to  and  worked 
hard  at  being  a  Congressman.  He  was  in 
attendance  every  day  and  took  an  active 
part  In  floor  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  and  the  Nation 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  In  the  passing 
of  our  distinguished  colleague. 

We  will  miss  him  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  where  we  served  side  by 
side  for  many  years;  and  I  have  sus- 
tained a  great  personal  loss  in  losing  a 
neighbor  and  a  friend. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  call 
Jim  Fulton  a  friend  have  lost  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  remarkable.  Our  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated,  able, 
and  articulate  pubUc  servants.  In  a  sense, 
however,  Jim  Pulton  is  not  lost  to  us 
because  he  will  always  be  part  of  this 
House  and  part  of  our  Nation's  history. 

As  I  think  of  him  today,  I  am  struck 
first  by  the  fact  of  his  great  zest  for  life. 
I  never  saw  him  when  he  was  really 
down.  He  always  had  a  hearty  word,  a 
smile,  a  gift  for  encouraging  those  who 
sometimes  felt  things  were  not  all  they 
should  be.  Among  other  things,  he  had  a 
sense  of  humor  which  was  ever  present, 
and  equally  it  was  a  sense  of  humor  that 
he  played  against  himself.  He  never  let 
his  own  personal  problems  dominate  at 
any  point  his  sense  of  being  a  public 
servant. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  Jim  Fulton  served 
at  the  peak  of  his  powers.  He  could  be 
nothing  but  a  full-time  Congressman 
and  a  full-time  national  leader.  As  a 
newspaperman,  as  an  individual  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country,  as  one  of  our  most  eloquent 
spokesman  for  an  effective  space  pro- 
gram, he  made  his  mark  on  the  future 
of  tills  country. 

At  all  times  he  represented  a  spirit  of 
independence.  He  never  hesitated  to 
speak  out  when  he  thought  his  party  was 
wTong,  and  there  was  no  one  who  fought 
harder  for  his  party  when  he  thought  the 
position  and  the  principles  were  clear. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  space 
program  and  our  signal  accomplishments 
in  this  field  were  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  his  faith,  his  con\iction.  his  con- 
stant support  and  his  tireless  efforts  both 
in  this  House  and  throughout  the  coimtry 
to  carry  the  message  that  this  was  an 
endeavor  in  which  the  United  States  must 
and  could  excel. 

I  remember,  just  the  other  day,  his  tell- 
ing me  the  pride  with  which  he  accom- 
panied an  astronaut  to  his  home  district, 
the  delight  he  had  in  making  available 
to  all  the  constituents  of  his  district  an 
opportimity  to  view  a  new  space  rock, 
and  how  intimately  he  was  involved  In 
presenting  the  kind  of  Issue  that  was  so 
important  to  the  future  of  our  coimtry, 
but  doing  it  in  a  personal  way. 

The  27th  District  of  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  a  leader. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  spokesman. 

But  I  believe  that  all  Americans  are 
the  better  for  the  life  that  Jim  Fulton 
led.  Newspapermen  will  remember  and 
cherish  his  belief  and  conviction  In  a  free 
press.  All  of  us  who  served  with  him  in 
the  Congress  will  coimt  it  a  privilege  to 
remember  and  to  be  Inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample, his  sense  of  self-service,  and 
above  all  his  love  of  his  native  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  only  exceeded 
by  love  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania   (Mr. 

MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 
I  awoke  this  morning  to  the  sad  news 


that  my  colleague  from  Pittsburgh  and 
very  dear  friend,  Jim  F*ui,ton,  had  passed 
away  during  the  night. 

This  Is  the  second  time  our  delegation 
and  our  city  has  lost  a  Representative  in 
the  past  6  months. 

How  does  one  describe  Jim  Pulton^ 
He  was  a  delightful  and  somewhat 
unique  person,  who  was  never  afraid  to 
speak  his  mind — as  he  often  did — no 
matter  what  the  subject. 

He  was  loved,  literally,  by  his  constitu- 
ents, whom  he  went  to  great  lengths  to 
serve.  His  strength  was  always  in  his 
ability  to  handle  a  problem,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

He  was  a  radical  in  his  own  way.  He 
had  great  plans  and  schemes  for  doing 
the  impossible,  not  a  few  of  which  nave 
today  come  to  pass. 

We  worked  together  on  many  a  knotty 
problem  for  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  I 
could  always  count  on  Jims  wise  counsel 
and  experience. 

This  Chamber  and  my  city  lost  a  great 
individual  last  night.  Although  somebody 
will  succeed  to  his  office,  there  will  never 
be  a  replacement  for  Jim  Pulton. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  Congressman 
James  Fulton  I  have  lost  one  of  my  ver\" 
best  friends.  The  Congress  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  and  most  loyal  Members. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  loyal  patriot,  a 
great  American,  a  fighter  for  what  he 
thought  was  right,  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  bold 
program  in  space  and  had  strong  opin- 
ions as  to  the  need  of  this  Nation  to  keep 
ahead  In  tills  exploration  activity. 

He  favored  a  strong  national  defense 
as  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  peace  in 
the  world.  As  the  dean  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  delegation  he  was  ever 
ready  to  help  the  Members  of  our  dele- 
gation and  kept  us  informed  of  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congress  so  that  we  could 
do  our  Job  better.  We  honored  and  re- 
spected him  and  sought  his  counsel, 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  congressional  district  will  al- 
ways remember  Jim  Fulton  as  a  great 
leader,  an  excellent  Congressman,  a 
faithful  servant,  and  warm  friend. 

I,  too.  want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  extending  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Gatdos. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heavy  heart  that  I  Join  in  tribute  to  a 
man  I  have  kno^^-n  and  admired,  both 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  colleague,  for  many 
years.  I  was  deeply  shocked  when  I 
learned  of  his  unexpected  death  last  eve- 
ning. His  passing  is  a  loss  which  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  the  entire  Nation,  as  well 
as  his  constituency  from  the  27th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  Many  who  never 
knew  him  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  work  here  In  the  Congress. 
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Jim  Pulton  was  no  ordinary  legislator. 
His  boundless  energy  and  untiring  efforts 
made  him  stand  out  as  an  exceptional 
Representative.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  trace  his  accomplishments  in 
the  House.  We  all  know  how  he  labored 
unceasingly  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
best  for  his  people  and  for  his  country. 
We  know  he  did  not  spare  himself  in 
urging  the  Nation  to  continue  its  ex- 
ploration of  space;  for  Jim  Pulton  firmly 
believed  the  technology  developed  to 
conquer  the  outer  void  would  later  be 
used  to  conquer  the  ills  of  man. 

How  many  of  his  colleagues  tcnew  that 
he  displayed  the  same  zeal  and  dedica- 
tion with  problems  back  home  that  he 
did  In  formulating  legislation  in  the 
House.  How  many  knew  he  was  presented 
the  1970  Silver  Quill  Award  for  outstand- 
ing writing  on  science  and  space,  a  trib- 
ute to  his  efforts  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee?  How  many  knew  he 
was  last  year's  Pennsylvania  chairman 
for  the  Heart  Pxuid  or  that  he  had  been 
decorated  by  the  Republic  of  Italy  for 
his  service  to  the  Italian  p>eople?  I  could 
go  on  and  Ust  his  many  activities  and 
accomplishments  indefinitely  for  Jim 
Pulton  was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  this  body,  Jim  Fulton  served  un- 
der four  Presidents:  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon.  He  was  al- 
ways cooperative  and  placed  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  above  partisan 
politics.  At  home  he  was  a  man  who 
would  reach  out  his  hand  to  a  stranger, 
smile  and  say,  "Hi,  I'm  Jim  Pulton."  If 
you  were  one  of  his  constituents,  you 
could  not  fault  Jim  Pulton  for  not  keep- 
ing you  abreast  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Government. 

I  fiew  down  to  Washington  with  Jim 
Pulton  last  Sunday,  one  of  several  trips 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  make  with 
him.  We  chatted  about  many  things  con- 
cerning problems  in  Congress  and  at 
home.  I  had  no  indication  then  that  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  we  would  have 
lost  a  man  who  never  hesitated  to  gxiide 
and  counsel  me  on  any  issue  even  though 
he  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  Jim  Pulton.  His  passing  will 
be  deeply  felt  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  especially  by  the  people 
he  so  ably  represented. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Frev). 

Mr.  PREnr.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  wsis  with  obvious  sor- 
row and  shock  that  we  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Jim  Pulton.  As  one  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  who  knew  him  before  I  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  while  working  on  the 
space  program,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  think 
of  Jim  Pulton  as  not  being  here  any 
longer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jim's  vision  and 
drive,  which  enabled  man  to  reach  the 
moon  and  which  enabled  us  to  use  space 
for  the  benefit  of  man  on  earth,  will  al- 
ways be  with  us.  The  contributions  that 
he  made  in  this  area,  with  which  I  am 


very  familiar,  are  ones  that  will  go  on  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  eind  not  Just 
for  those  in  this  country. 

I  must  admit  those  of  us  involved  in 
the  space  program  and  those  of  us  in 
Florida  probably  share  the  loss  as  deeply 
as  those  from  his  own  home  district  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Jim  Fulton 
was  always  something  to  us  down  there, 
something  special,  and  he  was  down  at 
the  Cape  a  great  many  times. 

As  in  all  things,  we  did  not  agree  100 
percent  on  everything,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  you  knew  with  Jim,  and  that 
was  you  always  knew  where  you  stood 
and  there  was  no  question  about  it.  Once 
that  issue  was  over  you  went  on  to  the 
next  one. 

Jim  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  For  a  younger  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  one  thing  that  we  can  strive 
and  work  for  is  to  try  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  the  respect  and  the  devo- 
tion that  Jim  Pulton  commanded  in  this 
body.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  done 
pretty  well. 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
the  gentleman  for  paying  this  most  fitting 
tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
occasicHi  of  this  kind  reminds  us  all  over 
again  of  the  riddle  of  life.  Knowing  how 
Jim  Pulton  has  been  with  us  within  the 
past  few  days,  warm,  friendly,  civilized 
and  above  all  kind  and  thoughtful  and 
then  to  try  to  realize  that  suddenly  he 
will  be  here  no  more  only  emphasizes 
that  riddle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  around  for 
that  friendly  gesture,  that  smile  of  en- 
couragement, to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Prey)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  re- 
ferred. But  It  will  be  no  more. 

We  shall  miss  our  dear  friend  Jim  Pul- 
ton not  only  t(xiay  on  this  occasion  but 
again  and  again  as  we  continue  our  Jour- 
ney through  life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor)  for  taking  this  time 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  shock  and  deep  sadness  that  we 
mark  the  death  of  Jim  Pulton  last  night. 
He  was  a  beloved  colleague  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  loved  the  life 
he  unselfishly  chose. 

One  can  gain  some  appreciation  of  the 
stature  of  the  man  by  noting  that  he  was 
at  once  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican delegation,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  Jim  Pulton  was  a  State 
senator,  a  newspaper  publisher,  a  naval 
officer  who  served  in  combat  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  a  scientific  scholar. 


His  dedication  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, his  patriotism  and  love  of 
country,  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  development,  his 
work  throughout  the  years  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  western  Pennsylvania  and  his 
representation  of  our  country  have  won 
him  a  place  of  high  standing  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Each  of  us  in  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. Republican  and  Democrat,  extend 
to  Jim  Fulton's  family  and  his  many 
friends  our  sincere  sympathy  at  this 
time  of  sorrow  and  unexpected  loss. 

His  absence  brings  sorrow  to  his  col- 
leagues and  he  will  be  missed  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  past  27  years  and  to  the  people 
he  represented  in  Pennsylvania's  27th 
Congressional  District. 

Words  do  not  pay  proper  tribute — his 
life  will. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join  with  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Saylor),  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan  > ,  and  other  colleagues  to  express 
our  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Jim  Pulton. 

For  over  20  years,  I  have  served 
with  him  in  the  House  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  an 
association  which  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber and  treasure. 

Jim  Pulton  was  a  most  unusual  man. 
His  interests  ranged  from  problems  that 
may  have  confronted  one  member  of  his 
constituency  to  broad  questions  of 
national  and  international  policy. 
Throughout  his  years  of  service  on  the 
Conomittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
he  also  added  the  complex  Issues  of  space 
exploration  to  his  daily  work  schedule. 

He  was  seldom  what  one  might  call 
orthodox  in  his  approach  to  world  prob- 
lems. He  had  a  mind  that  probed  each 
issue  from  every  angle,  never  accepting 
the  easiest  or  the  expedirait  answer,  al- 
ways trying  to  uncover  those  aspects  of  a 
given  problem  which  were  not  immedi- 
ately apparent  to  others.  And  he  was 
never  afraid  to  voice  his  thoughts,  or  to 
propose  solutions,  which  api>eared  to  him 
appropriate  to  the  Issue  at  hand. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  he 
and  I  served  on  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  14th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  happened  when  the  cold 
war  was  in  full  bloom  and  when  the 
United  Nations  was  seized  of  numerous 
questions  relating  to  decolonization  and 
the  economic  advancement  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa,  Asia  and  of  other  developing 
areas.  Jim's  outlook  on  those  questions 
came  as  quite  a  revelation  to  some  peo- 
ple. He  believed,  and  believed  firmly.  In 
the  need  to  bridge  the  differences  which 
divide  our  world,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
make  his  views  Imown  in  the  United  Na- 
tions forums — at  times  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  our  Department  of  State. 

Jim  was  compassionate  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  he,  and  true  In  his  frlend- 
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ship.  His  acts  of  quiet,  thoughtful  gen- 
erosity won  him  the  affection  of  many  of 
his  associates. 

Above  all,  Jim  F'ulton  was  young  at 
heart.  He  had  boundless  energy  and  quick 
humor.  He  worked  long  hours  and  still 
found  the  time  to  attend  every  social  and 
cultural  event  worthy  of  note  in  Wash- 
ington. And  he  loved  art,  finding  new 
joy  in  each  print,  painting  or  sculpture 
that  he  added  to  the  marvelous  collection 
di-splayed  in  his  offlce. 

I  shall  miss  Jim.  All  of  us  will  miss 
him.  With  his  passing,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  lost  a  Member  who  con- 
tributed something  of  value  to  its  deliber- 
ations and  enlivened  Its  proceedings.  And 
the  people  of  his  district  have  lost  an 
able  and  dedicated  champion  of  their  in- 
terests. 

My  wife,  Blanche,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing oiu-  condolences  to  Jims  family.  May 
they  find  some  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  all  of  us  here  share  in  their  lives. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
now  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  heard  about  Jim  Ful- 
TONs  passing.  Many  things  can  be  said 
about  Jim  Pulton.  He  was  a  great  legis- 
lator, and  he  was  an  extremely  brilliant 
man.  I  once  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  a  man  who  had  known  Jim  Pulton 
when  he  was  in  the  university,  and  he 
stated  that  Jim  Pulton  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  who  was  ever  grad- 
uated from  that  school. 

As  I  said,  many  fine  things  that  can 
be  said  about  Jim  Pulton.  The  attribute 
I  want  to  emphasize  about  Jim  was  his 
great  kindness.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  He  befriended 
many  many  people  always  attempting  to 
keep  his  kind  acts  from  being  publicized. 
He  was  a  uccessful  man.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  everything  he  ever  did ;  he  was 
successful  in  business.  He  was  successful 
as  a  student.  He  was  successful  in  ixjlitics 
and  a  highly  respected  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  been  recalling  conversations  I 
have  had  with  him,  and  I  never  remem- 
ber his  uttering  an  unkind  remark  toward 
anyone.  He  was  an  excellent  story  teller. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  a  joke  that  Jim  told 
on  himself,  and  this  story  I  have  repeated 
many,  many  times.  Jim  had  not  been  in 
Congress  so  very  long  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  came  up  for  a  vote.  Jim  had 
a  district  that  had  a  heavy  labor  vote, 
but  did  vote  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
A  prominent  union  oflBcial  was  waiting 
for  him  when  he  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict— and  as  I  recall  it  was  a  United 
Mine  Workers  official.  The  labor  leader 
said,  "Jim,  I  have  got  a  crow  to  pick  with 
you."  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Jim  said,  "Well,  I  knew  this  was  com- 
ing "  And  he  added,  "Are  you  going  to 
forgive  me  for  voting  for  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act?" 

'-'he  man  looked  at  Jim  and  he  said, 
"Well.  Jim,  we  boys  got  together,  smd  we 
agreed  that  we  are  going  to  go  along  with 
you  because  everybody  has  got  a  right  to 
make  one  mistake;  but  son,  that  was 
yours." 

That  was  the  kind  of  deUghtful,  friend- 
ly humor  that  characterized  Jim  Pulton. 


We  are  going  to  miss  him  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  by.  He  was  a  rather 
quiet  person.  He  never  shoved  himself  or 
showed  authority. 

He  was  a  person  you  would  not  es- 
pecially notice  at  first  glance,  but  he  was 
the  kind  of  person  that  "grew  on  you." 
He  was  a  man  of  courage.  And  again, 
there  is  one  thing  I  especially  want  to 
say  of  him,  he  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  SAYUOn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  was  fitting 
that,  as  I  looked  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  morning  before  I  hswl  heard 
of  the  untimely,  unexpected,  and  shock- 
ing death  of  Jim  Fulton,  that  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  for  yesterday, 
under  Jim  Fulton's  name,  is  the  Calen- 
dar for  October  1971,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

As  I  remember  Jim  FVlton  and  all 
of  the  work  that  he  did  in  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii's,  the  one 
thing  that  I  can  remember  most  vividly 
of  this  man,  and  the  fantastic  devotion  to 
his  Nation  and  the  ability  that  he  had, 
was  his  continual  love  of  art,  architec- 
ture, and  sculpture,  things  of  peace  and 
quiet,  not  just  of  space  and  world  affairs, 
but  things  of  beauty — and  all  of  that  is 
represented  by  his  very  deep  support  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

This  Congress  has  lost  an  exceedingly 
effective  legislator  and  I  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend  who,  as  a  young  Member 
of  the  Congress  I  can  so  well  remember 
coming  to  me  and  giving  me  guidance, 
and  criticism,  and  suggestions  and,  above 
all,  maintaining  his  humor  and  his  kind- 
ness in  everything  that  he  did. 

Mrs.  Steiger  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  very  deepest  sympathy  to  Jim 
Pulton's  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  and 
memory  of  Jim  Pulton. 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Grove 
Fulton  was  a  man  for  all  seasons.  He  was 
diligent.  He  was  informed.  He  was  liter- 
ate. And  he  was  kind. 

Each  of  us  has  come  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  questions  concern- 
ing our  functions  here.  We  have  soon 
learned  that  some  men  not  only  serve  as 
examples  of  service  to  their  constituents 
and  their  coimtry,  but  also  as  teachers. 
Jim  Pulton  was  such  a  man,  and  we  who 
came  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  new  members  soon  came  to 
value  his  coimsel  and  his  wisdom. 

His  educational  record  prepared  him 
for  his  service  to  his  country.  His  under- 
graduate work  stressed  political  science 
and  mathematics — two  disciplines  that 
may  seem  diverse  but  were  essential  ele- 
ments for  a  public  official.  He  earned  his 
doctorate  in  law  at  Harvard,  then  took 
2  years  of  work  at  Carnegie  Tech  and 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  be- 


fore his  World  War  n  service  In  the 
Navy. 

His  congressional  record  was  also 
broad  and  diverse.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  by  appointment  of 
President  Eisenhower,  and  three  more 
Presidents  wisely  called  on  him  for  fur- 
ther service  in  United  Nations  roles.  His 
service  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
paralleled  his  work  on  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  and  he  won 
wide  esteem  In  the  House,  the  Nation, 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

I  said  he  was  a  kind  man.  I  share  with 
many  Members  appreciation  of  his 
friendship.  We  shall  all  miss  him,  and  we 
honor  the  memory  of  Jim  F^tltow.  Our 
sincere  sympathy  goes  to  his  family. 

Mr.  SA'STLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson  ) . 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difQcult  for  me  to  think 
of  Jim  Fulton  not  being  here  with  us  and 
that  one  of  the  doors  will  not  soon  open 
and  Jim  will  not  walk  in. 

Jim  Fulton  was  an  individual  who  had 
a  unique  life.  I  dare  say  he  was  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  Congress  who  was 
ever  elected  without  even  being  present 
in  his  campaign. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  I 
recall  a  story  Jim  told  about  his  first 
election  to  the  Congress.  He  was  fight- 
ing for  his  coimtry  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  election  was  held  in  November;  and 
in  January,  some  2  or  2I2  months  later, 
an  officer  came  in  and  said,  "Lieutenant 
Fulton,  you  have  just  been  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  It 
took  that  long  for  the  mail  to  get  down 
here  because  we  were  at  war.  But  here 
was  a  man  that  the  people  back  home 
considered  so  highly  that  they  elected 
him  to  this  body  even  though  he  was  not 
present  to  campaign. 

During  the  time  Jim  Pulton  was  in 
Congress,  he  certainly  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  actions.  His  district  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  proud 
of  Jim  Pulton.  I  know  that  I  am  a  rela- 
tively new  Member  of  this  body,  being  in 
my  third  term,  but  I  could  always  turn 
to  Jim  for  advice.  Sometimes  he  would 
give  me  criticism,  constructive  criticism; 
he  would  give  me  counsel  and  he  would 
give  me  guidance.  He  was  always  willing 
to  help  his  colleagues.  This,  I  thi^ik,  will 
stand  out  in  my  memory  of  Jim  Pulton. 
I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the  same 
committees  with  him,  but  those  who 
have,  knew  him  to  be  a  hard-working 
Congressman ;  and  certainly  this  Nation, 
and  I  am  certain  his  State,  mourn  his 
loss.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sympa- 
thies to  his  family. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stagger- 
ing loss  of  Jim  Pulton  to  this  body  also  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  American  people.  In  his 
particular  fields  of  service,  both  science 
and  astronautics  and  the  fields  of  foreign 
affairs,  few  men  in  this  body  have  render- 
ed greater  service  to  the  American  people. 
I  will  always  remranber  the  leadership 
that  Jim  Pulton  gave  to  our  space  pro- 
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gram,  and  I  think  all  of  os  would  agree 
that  he  probably  was  more  aggressive, 
studied  harder,  and  knew  more  about 
the  stibject  generally  than  perhaps  any- 
one in  our  mldflt.  Therefore,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  has  been  tremendous. 

I  also  siieak  from  a  personal  stand- 
point. I  have  been  privileged  to  go  with 
Jim  Pulton  on  some  field  trips.  We  trav- 
eled over  the  country  in  connection  with 
the  space  program,  and  I  learned  to  re- 
spect him,  to  like  him,  and  to  know  him 
as  an  individual. 

Jim  Pultok  has  visited  my  congres- 
sional district.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  when 
we  dedicated  the  Lyndon  Johnson  State 
Park  and  we  transferred  over  the  birth- 
place of  the  President  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, Jim  Pultom  not  only  went  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  up  to  the  President's 
ranch,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  to  go.  and  he  had  that  word 
spread.  He  felt  privileged  to  go.  He  told 
the  President  then  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his.  and  he  considered  it  an 
honor  to  be  there.  Time  after  time  on 
this  floor  Jim  Pulton  has  asked  me  "How 
are  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  doing?" 
He  said : 

I  think  he  was  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents. I  think  In  time  history  will  prove  that 
fact. 

And  he  said : 

I  tell  you.  I  was  on  the  other  .side  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  supported  him  because  I  think 
he  was  a  great  American. 

He  voluntarily  made  those  .statements 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  am  sure  he 
gives  the  same  kind  of  support  to  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

He  believed  in  his  country  and  in  Its 
leadership.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
make  it  known. 

We  will  miss  him.  We  all  extend  our 
sympathies  to  his  family.  I  consider  him 
a  great  American,  and  I  know  thLs  body 
is  deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  thi.s 
great  statesman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Hays  i  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wa.s  with  a 
deep  sense  of  shock  that  I  heard  only 
2  minutes  ago  of  the  death  of  Jim 
Pulton.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  came  to  your  ofiBce  with  10  members 
of  the  Prench  National  A.ssembly,  one  of 
whom  is  Mme.  Jacqueline  Thome  Patre- 
Notre,  Member  of  the  Chsmiber  of  Dep- 
uties of  the  Prench  National  Assembly, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  Jim  Pulton. 
The  delegation  was  at  Williamsburg  last 
night  and  I  was  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  from  the  airport  today  she  said, 
"Can  I  see  Jxm  Pulton?  I  must  see  him 
while  I  am  here. ' 

We  came  to  your  ofBce,  as  I  have  said.  2 
or  3  minutes  ago  and  heard  the  news. 
In  fact,  I  was  going  to  use  your  phone 
to  call  Jim  Pulton.  So  it  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  me. 

He  had  many  friends  in  Prance  and 
other  countries,  because  he  has  been  on 
the  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee  for  many 
years,  and  he  traveled  to  those  countries 
and  made  friends  with  the  people  in 
them.  He  was  a  good  ambassador  for  us. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  when 
you  have  had  a  shock  like  this  within 
the  last  few  minutes.  Jnc  and  I  have  been 
on  the  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee  many 
years.  We  often  argued  and  debated 
with  each  other,  but  never  got  angry. 
It  was  always  In  the  spirit  of  camara- 
derie; I  enjoyed  needling  him  a  little,  as 
he  did  me.  We  will  miss  him.  He  was  my 
neighbor.  His  district  is  very  close  to 
mine. 

I  join  with  all  of  his  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sympathy  to  his  family.  We 
have  lost  a  very  outstanding  American 
and  a  good  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   i  Mr.  Ware  ) . 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
distinguished  colleagues  have  very  ably 
paid  their  respects  to  Jim  Pulton,  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  it  does  seem 
appropriate  to  me  to  mention  the  fact 
that  as  the  newest  addition  to  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  delegation,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  klndne.ss  and  courtesy  with  which 
our  late  departed  dean  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  delegation  treated  me. 

In  this  he  followed,  of  course,  in  the 
path  of  Bob  Corbett,  who  was  dean  of 
our  delegation  at  the  time  of  my  being 
.sworn  into  the  91st  Congress. 

This,  of  course,  was  typical  of  Jim 
Fulton,  and  I  think  we  might  say  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  Sam  Walter  Poss, 
as  Jim  could  have  said  and  quite  pos- 
.sibly  did  say: 

Let  me  live  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad.  they  are  weak, 
they  are  strong. 
Wise,    foolish — so   am    I. 
Then  why  should  I  alt  In  the  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
I.pi  me  live  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road 
And  be  a  friend  of  man 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  early  this  morning  when  my  ad- 
minl.strative  assistant  called  our  home 
to  tell  me  of  the  untimely  passing  of  my 
good  friend.  Jim  Pulton. 

I  look  back  with  pleasant  recollections 
on  my  association  with  this  man.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  the  House 
Space  Committee  several  years  ago.  when 
he  served  as  the  acting  ranking  Member, 
of  that  committee  although  the  former 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts,  Mr.  Martin,  was  Eu;tually  his 
senior  on  that  committee.  One  thing  I 
distinctly  recall  was  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  space  program.  On  some  of  our  first 
trips  to  the  cape,  in  those  early  launches 
of  Alan  Shepherd  and  John  Glenn  he 
would  ask  permission  for  some  of  us  to 
go  out  to  the  laimching  pad  Just  after 
liftoff.  The  pad  would  still  be  hot  from 
the  booster  fuel  but  he  would  search 
around  for  some  little  memento  of  the 
launch.  Sometimes  It  was  a  piece  of  wire 
or  a  small  piece  of  metal  which  he  would 
have  framed  in  commemoration  of  the 


event.  Then  he  always  made  It  a  point 
to  pay  a  visit  to  those  hanrtllng  ground 
control  to  commend  them  upon  their 
work. 

We  went  out  to  the  Nevada  testing 
ground  one  time  many  years  ago,  per- 
haps in  1959  or  1960.  There  I  saw  once 
again  his  great  enthusiasm  for  our  spfu;e 
effort.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  space 
exploration  and  was  never  willing  to  back 
down  to  those  who  criticized  the  pro- 
gram. 

Jim  Ptjlton  was  a  man  who  also  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor.  When  we  w^ere 
together  on  a  trip  outside  the  States 
checking  on  our  tracking  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  the 
going  would  get  a  little  rough  and  un- 
pleasant. On  any  work  trip  one  needs 
somebody  around  who  has  a  good  sense 
of  humor.  It  is  great  to  have  one  who  at 
the  right  time  can  tell  a  humorous  story 
to  lift  the  spirits  of  those  who  may  be 
getting  a  little  tired  near  the  end  of  a 
day  or  when  called  upon  to  start  out  very 
early  in  the  morning.  That  person  was 
Jim  Pulton. 

Our  late  departed  friend  was  an  excep- 
tional person.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  was  first  elected 
without  a  campaign.  That  was  true  be- 
cause he  was  elected  to  Congress  while 
he  was  serving  his  country  in  the  Pacific 
in  World  War  II. 

We  have  all  heard  of  his  many  distin- 
guished awards  from  organizations  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  and,  of  course,  we 
recall  he  was  decorated  by  the  Republic 
of  Italy  for  service  to  the  Italian  laeople. 
He  was  an  unselfish  man  and  only  last 
year  served  as  chairman  of  the  Heart 
Pund  for  the  entire  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a  good  businessman,  but 
in  the  businesses  he  operated,  he  was 
known  as  a  fair  competitor,  who  applied 
the  Golden  Rule  to  the  business  world. 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree  such  a  trait 
of  character  is  a  rarity  today. 

He  was  always  willing  to  help  a  new 
Member.  I  distinctly  recall  the  counsel 
he  gave  when  we  first  came  here  back 
in  1959.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  help 
any  fellow  Member  who  asked  for  his 
help  or  advice.  He  is  going  to  be  mi.ssed. 
A  man  like  Jim  Pulton  is  an  extraordi- 
nary person.  We  in  this  House  because  of 
his  passing  have  sustained  a  loss. 

Mr.  MILLKR  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Jim 
Pulton  comes  as  a  most  grievous  shock 
to  me.  My  profound  sorrow  is  compound- 
ed, not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
Ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  and  I  began 
our  ser\'lce  In  Congress  at  the  same  time 
and.  despite  our  differing  political  per- 
suasions, we  were  the  warmest  of  friends. 

His  devotion  to  the  national  space  pro- 
gram began  in  1958  during  the  days  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
stanch  supporters  of  this  Nation's  ven- 
ture into  space  and  he  rejoiced,  with 
pardonable  pride,  over  the  success  that 
the  United  States  has  achieved.  He  was 
truly  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  always  guarded  jealously  its 
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Interests  In  the  fact  of  broad  and  deep 
critical  attacks  upon  its  programs. 

His  human  qualities,  his  kindness,  his 
charity,  and  above  ail  his  patriotism, 
were  well  known  to  those  of  us  who  were 
closest  to  him  in  our  committee  work.  It 
is  a  true  mark  of  his  character  and  Jals 
modesty  that  he  consistently  tried  to 
hide  or  depreciate  those  human  quali- 
ties. 

At  a  time  like  this  words  always  seem 
inadequate.  The  greatest  accolade  that 
we  can  bestow  upon  Jim  Pulton  is  to  say 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  welfare  of  his  Nation  and 
to  his  fellow  man.  May  he  rest  in  i>eace. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  grief  over 
the  p>assing  of  our  friend,  James  G.  Pul- 
ton, who  was  serving  his  14th  term  as 
Congressman  from  the  Pittsburgh  area 
when  he  undertook  that  inevitable  jour- 
ney that  we  all  must  take. 

Jim's  solid  achievements  as  a  states- 
man won  him  his  constituents'  esteem, 
and  he  also  won  several  journalism 
awards,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  sci- 
ence. In  addition  to  his  Congressional 
duties,  Jim  served  a  term  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  and  as  an  adviser 
on  space  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 

Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  Jim  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee where  his  scientific  expertise 
served  as  a  vantage  point  in  our  quest 
to  explore  the  unknown. 

So  as  Jim  fulfills  his  commitment  with 
destiny  in  some  yet  unexplored  part  of 
the  universe,  it  is  a  step  ahead  for  him — 
but  a  giant  loss  for  those  of  us  he  leaves 
behind. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  grieved  over  the  sad  news  that 
our  dlstingtiished  colleague  and  my  good 
friend  James  G.  Fulton  has  passed  away. 

Jim  was  a  friendly  type  of  person,  al- 
ways smiling  easily  and  constantly  ready 
with  a  warm  handclasp.  He  was  willing 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  anyone  who 
needed  it,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  way 
of  making  a  person  feel  completely  at 
ease  in  his  presence. 

He  had  great  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man,  constantly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  what  he  did  as  a  legislator  would 
have,  in  some  manner  or  other,  an  effect 
on  the  citizens  of  America.  The  action 
he  took  on  legislation  was  motivated  by 
wfiat  he  thought  would  bring  the  great- 
est good  to  the  largest  number  of  people. 

Jim  derived  grea^.  enjoyment  from  his 
legislativa  work,  and  he  was  consum- 
mately dedicated  to  getting  the  Job  done, 
whether  the  legislative  work  wais  in  the 
committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  as  a  highly 
skilled  craftsman  in  the  legislative  work- 
shop. 

He  recognized  that  being  a  Federal 
lesislator  was  a  huge  responsibility  which 
not  only  touched  on  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans but  on  the  very  life  of  oiu-  Nation 
itself.  He  bore  this  responslbUlty  with 
dignity  and  competence,  serving  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituency  In  particular 
and  the  American  citizenry  In  general. 

Jim  had  a  unique  manner  of  introduc- 
ing humor  to  a  situation  fraught  with 


tension  and  dissent.  A  few  calm  words 
with  a  touch  of  humor  and  a  soft  smile 
were  the  oils  that  he  applied  to  troubled 
waters. 

In  addition  to  this,  Jim  was  a  natural- 
born  leader,  assuming  this  role  with  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  his  legislative 
endeavors. 

Jim  will  be  missed.  We  can  console  our- 
selves, however,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  the  good  fortime  of  hav- 
ing him  as  one  of  its  Members  for  a 
good  substance  of  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
has  lost  a  rare  and  wonderful  friend 
through  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, the  Honorable  James  G.  Pulton. 

It  is  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  put 
into  words  what  Jim  Pulton  meant  to 
me.  He  was  a  friend,  but  even  more  than 
a  friend.  He  had  an  easy  and  relaxed 
grace  about  him  that  made  his  comrade- 
ship so  delightful  and  so  valuable.  He 
had  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge  acquired 
through  14  diligent  terms  here  in  the 
Congress  that  he  could  instantaneously 
go  to  the  heart  of  any  problem  and  could 
suggest  solutions  which  others  might  take 
weeks  to  find. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  culture.  It  was 
not  possible  to  walk  into  his  office  with- 
out being  startled  immediately  by  the 
beautiful  art  works  which  adorned  the 
walls.  In  the  somewhat  forbidding  office 
buildings  in  which  sdl  of  us  perform  our 
daily  work,  it  was  an  oasis  of  tranquility 
that  gave  one  a  sense  of  the  great  con- 
tinuity of  man's  quest  for  beauty,  and  so 
perhaps  gave  a  sense  also  of  mankind's 
quest  for  peace  and  justice  under  the 
law. 

He  was,  above  all  else,  am  outstanding 
Congressman.  He  had  come  to  Congress 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  For  14  terms, 
spanning  a  whole  generation,  his  people 
returned  him  to  office  to  serve  them,  and 
to  serve  them  well,  and  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  Nation  even  more.  If  you 
attended  a  meeting  with  the  Postal 
Workers  of  America,  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jim  Pulton  evoked  tremendous 
cheers.  If  you  met  with  the  business 
community  to  discuss  their  great  chal- 
lenge to  keep  America  competitive  in  the 
world,  they  spoke  of  Jim  Pulton  as  their 
friend.  If  one  spoke  of  our  enormous 
technological  triumph,  the  space  pro- 
gram, the  name  Jim  Pulton  came  im- 
mediately to  mind.  You  could  go  no- 
where without  meeting  the  friends  of 
Jim  Pulton  and  the  admirers  of  Jim 
Pulton.  He  was  a  complete  man  who  was 
respected  everywhere,  because  he  earned 
that  respect. 

To  his  brother.  Robert  G.  Fulton,  and 
to  his  three  sisters.  EUzabeth  Krivobok, 
Emilie  Thomas,  and  Predania  Gtephart, 
every  Member  of  this  House,  and  I  in  a 
very  personal  manner,  extend  our  heart- 
felt condolences.  It  is  diffictxlt  to  offer 
words  of  consolidation  at  a  moment  like 
this,  but  surely  some  of  the  pain  of 
his  departure  must  be  eased  by  thinking 
of  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  In  the 
long  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  Pulton  has 
been  one  which  has  always  represented 


the  highest  aspirations  in  public  service. 
In  Jim  Pdxton,  that  name  has  achieved 
a  new  distinction. 

We  will  miss  this  man  who,  in  an  age 
of  hurry  and  anxiety,  could  always  find 
time  for  the  peace  and  tranquilUty  of 
great  art.  We  will  miss  this  man  who,  in 
a  time  of  noise  and  confusion,  could  al- 
ways find  time  to  give  some  of  his  life  to 
the  beauty  of  great  music.  We  will  miss 
this  man  who  wsis  not  only  the  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  he  was  one  of 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  this  whole 
Nation. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  distinguished  coUeague, 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania, comes  as  a  great  shock  to  me. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  come  to  know  Jim  Fulton 
very  well  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1959. 

We  served  together  earlier  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  where  he  was 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  legislative  help  for 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

Although  he  never  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
he  had  an  intense  interest  in  our  work. 
His  was  a  continuing  and  outspoken  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  our  Federal 
employees. 

Indicative  of  Jim  Fulton's  great  inter- 
est in  the  Federal  workers  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  Monday  for  a  crucial  vote  affecting 
Federal  pay.  He  supported  the  position 
of  our  committee. 

That  was  the  day  he  entered  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  for  a  check- 
up. He  was  still  at  the  hospital  when  he 
suffered  his  fatal  attack  last  evening. 

The  last  rollcall  he  answered  csime  a  lit- 
tle later  that  same  day,  Monday — a  roll- 
call  he  personally  forced  by  citing  the 
lack  of  a  quorum.  The  Issue  was  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  374,  calling  for 
the  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Jim  Pulton  was  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  a  highly  respected  public  serv- 
ant. He  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  we  can 
take  comfort  in  having  had  the  benefit 
of  his  intense  interest,  counsel,  and  lead- 
ership during  his  14  terms  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss 
Jim  Fulton  as  friend  and  colleague.  He 
was  a  friend  from  the  first  day  I  arrived 
as  freshman  Member.  He  also  took  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  problem  I  pre- 
sented to  him. 

On  many  occasions  I  made  personal 
requests  of  him.  asking  his  support  for 
proposals,  statements  and  legislation. 
I  do  not  recall  an  occasion  on  which  he 
failed  to  cooperate. 

My  association  with  him  became  even 
closer  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  sat  next  to  him  and  frequently  looked 
to  him  for  support  and  counsel. 

He  was  a  good  citizen  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  imaginative,  coura- 
geous, kindly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  of 
the  im timely  passing  of  our  distinguished 
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colleague     from     Pennsylvania,     James 

PULTOH.  V 

Congressman  Fulton,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  was  an  effective 
spokesman  for  our  sptMe  program. 
Through  his  guidance,  the  country 
watches  NASA  progress  from  infancy  to 
a  mature  agency  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Our  accomplishments  In  space  are  no 
small  token  of  the  wisdom  of  the  late 
Jim  Poltok. 

First  elected  to  the  79th  Congress, 
Jim's  knowledge  in  the  space  and  sci- 
entific fields  was  recognized  by  four 
Presidents — from  Elsenhower  to  Nlxon — 
as  they  appointed  him  to  be  an  adviser 
on  space  to  the  UJS.  mission  at  the 
United  Nations.  Prior  to  tils  appointment 
by  President  Elsenhower,  Jix  was  ap- 
ixrlnted  by  President  Trimian  as  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  U2J.  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment Conference. 

A  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Jim  was  recognized  by 
the  Italian  Oovemment  for  his  assist- 
ance to  Italian  people,  and  was  decorated 
by  that  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  people  of  the  27th 
Congressional  District,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  people  of  Uiis  Na- 
tion, have  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
Mrs.  Anderson  Joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  condolences  and  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  friends  and  family  of 
the  Honorable  Jim  Fulton. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Ccmgressman  Jhoiy  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania  comes  as  a  shock.  Just  a 
day  or  so  ago,  we  rode  together  on  the 
subway  from  the  Rayburn  Building  to 
the  Capitol  and  he  was  his  usual,  genial, 
bantering,  gallant,  and  chivalrous  self. 
We  had  been  good  friends  for  many 
years.  We  had  Joined  together,  although 
of  different  political  parties.  In  many  leg- 
islative battles.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
supporters  of  the  food  stamp  bill  at  a 
time  when  few  Members  of  Congress 
from  his  party  were  willing  to  help  on 
this  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  him- 
ger  and  malnutrition  In  the  United 
States  But  In  company  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress  with  coal- 
producing  areas  in  their  districts,  he  was 
acutely  aware  in  1954 — when  I  first  in- 
troduced the  food  stamp  bill^of  the 
magnitude  of  distress  and  unemploy- 
ment In  the  coal  fields,  and  had  the  polit- 
ical courage  to  support  this  and  numer- 
ous other  programis  to  help  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering. 

He  and  former  Congresswoman  Eliza- 
beth Kee  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  late 
Vera  Buchanan.  Herman  P.  Eberharter, 
and  Robert  Corbett.  Gus  Kelley  and  our 
present  colleague,  Congressman  John 
Saylok  were  instnimental  at  that  time  in 
persuading  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  send  boxcars  full  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment food  into  the  mining  areas,  initiat- 
ing a  free  food  distribution  program 
which  grew  to  vast  proportions.  But  those 
early  proponents  of  surplus  food  distri- 
bution also  recognized  the  limitations  of 
that  program  and  were  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  food  stamp  idea  of  distrib- 
uting food  to  the  needy  through  the  reg- 
ular grocery  stores. 

Congressman  Fulton  was  also  a  sti'ong 
advocate  of  Federal   housing  assistance 


programs,  mass  transit,  urban  renewal, 
and  many  other  programs  on  which  I 
have  worked  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  I 
always  appreciated  his  help  on  these  Is- 
sues. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  deeply  aware  of 
human  suffering  around  the  world,  and 
was  instrumental  in  helping  malnour- 
ished children  abroad  through  UNICEIP. 

He  was.  like  the  late  Sam  Raybum,  a 
bachelor  who  tried  to  make  all  of  human- 
ity, and  particiilarly  children,  part  of 
his  "family." 

We  shall  all  miss  him  deeply. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  Ls  no 
longer  in  our  midst.  Jamks  Grove  Fulton, 
after  serving  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  been  taken  from  us. 

This  man  was  a  truly  remarkable  hu- 
man being.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Members  of  the  Pulton  and  Fet- 
termen  families  had  been  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, religion,  business,  and  law  dec- 
ades before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Jim  Fulton  himself,  in  both  his  aca- 
demic and  legislature  careers,  carried  on 
the  tradition  of  excellence  and  public 
service  that  is  the  hallmark  of  his  dis- 
tinguished forebearers: 

Doctor  of  laws,  honors  in  mathematics 
and  science,  student  of  advanced  tech- 
nology, ranldng  minority  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, Delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
outstanding  publisher  and  practicing 
Journalist,  Dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Pultom's  achieve- 
ments and  honors  could  not  be  recited 
and  commented  on  within  the  space  of 
an  hour.  They  are  as  numerous  as  the 
admirable  facets  of  his  talents  and  per- 
sonality. But  most  significantly,  Jim  Ful- 
ton matched  this  excellence — this  m- 
telligence — this  expertise — with  a  real 
genuine  feeling  for  people.  Indeed,  every- 
thing he  worked  for  and  achieved  would 
have  been  meaningless  to  Jim  unless  the 
good  it  represented  reached  the  people. 

After  being  with  a  colleague  in  the 
House  for  25  years,  you  get  to  know  him 
pretty  well.  I  most  particularly  enjoy 
remembering  how  Jim  related  to  his  peo- 
ple. He  was  outgoing,  without  being  over- 
whelming. He  weis  good  humored  without 
losing  his  gentle  dignity.  He  understood 
the  most  complex  and  abstruse  scientific 
matters  without  becoming  aloof  from 
people  and  without  divorcing  that  knowl- 
edge from  the  welfare  of  the  people  it 
must  promote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jii-  Fulton  struck  that 
balance  in  his  life  that  we  all  strive  for. 
We  in  the  House  will  miss  him.  We  as- 
sure his  family  that  their  loss  is  our 
loss — Pennsylvania's  loss — the  American 
people's  loss. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Jom  my 
other  colleagues  both  from  Pennsylvania 
and  from  around  the  Nation  in  mourning 
the  sudden  passing  of  our  late  dean  of 
the  Republican  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
Jim  Fulton. 

Jim  Pulton  was  m  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  truly  civilized  man.  He  was  warm 
and  witty  in  his  associations  with  Mem- 
bers. He  cared  deeply  about  the  progress 


and  the  proUems  of  his  district  and  also 
about  the  individual  problems  of  each 
of  his  constituents.  He  was  thrilled  by 
the  challenge  of  the  unkiwwn  and  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  for  the  success  of  the 
space  program  which  has  so  successful- 
ly challenged  the  mysteries  of  space.  He 
loved  the  Smithsonian  and  was  devoted 
to  music  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  science. 
He  was  a  man  who  sought  to  replace 
ignorance  with  knowledge,  timidity  with 
courage,  ugliness  with  beauty,  inequity 
with  Justice,  and  despair  vrtth  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  truly  the  qual- 
ities of  a  man  devoted  to  what  we  so  fre- 
quently characterize  as  civilization,  and 
his  embodiment  of  these  qualltits  graced 
this  House  all  the  years  he  served.  Mrs. 
Blester  Joins  me  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  the  people  he 
served  so  well. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  this  morning,  ar- 
riving at  the  Capitol,  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  my  good  friend  and 
our  beloved  ccd league  Jim  Pulton. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  outstanding  and 
very  dedicated  Members  of  this  body,  and 
one  who  never  hesitated  to  speak  his 
mind  on  any  question,  without  reference 
to  mere  party  affiliations  and  without 
regard  to  whether  his  point  of  view 
might  or  might  not  currently  be  popular. 
He  was  a  Republican  who  represented 
a  working-class  Democratic  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  the  support  which 
his  people  gave  to  him  year  after  year 
demonstrates  the  successful  Job  he  per- 
formed for  them  and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  held  him. 

Jim  Pulton  was  also  a  pillar  of 
strength  on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  from  its  very  outset.  He  en- 
Joyed  reporting  to  the  House  on  the  floor, 
even  when  it  meant  Interrupting  debate 
on  other  subjects,  on  the  progress  of  in- 
dividual space  shots,  and  he  consistently 
supported  the  ccxitinuation  of  an  effec- 
tive spcu;e  program,  even  In  the  face  of 
the  opposition  which  has  been  mounting 
in  recent  years  because  of  our  budget 
difficulties. 

I  remember  only  a  few  weeks  ago  talk- 
ing with  Jim  about  this  subject  and  about 
the  matter  of  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue manned  shots  to  the  moon.  Jim 
pointed  out  to  me  the  vast  scientific  data 
which  has  already  been  picked  up  by 
virtue  of  our  moon  landings  and  indi- 
cated that  some  of  the  Information  we 
have  acquired  could  prove  of  Invaluable 
assistance  to  us  In  the  future.  For  ex- 
ample, he  pointed  out  that  some  quali- 
ties of  space  dust  Impede  the  growth  of 
bacteria  and  thus  might  s<Mne  day  result 
in  moon  dust  being  used  to  sterilize 
wounds  in  the  operating  room.  He  also 
mentioned  how  other  elements  found  in 
moon  dust  appeared  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  certain  plants,  and  suggested 
that  in  the  future  moon  dust  might  also 
be  manufactured  as  a  highly  effective 
fertilizer. 

Jim's  mind  was  always  active  and  fer- 
tile and  he  was  an  interesting  and  excit- 
ing person  to  be  associated  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  acquaintance 
with  Jim  Fulton  began  back  In  1959 
when  I  first  came  to  this  Chamber  and 
he  was  one  of  the  more  senior  Members 
of  the  House  who  took  time  out  to  par- 
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ticlpate  In  the  seminar  for  newly-elected 
Members  that  was  originated  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  that 
time.  I  remember  on  one  of  those  after- 
noons that  Jim  Pulton  took  me  to  his 
ofBce,  then  located  in  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable paintings  which  largely  took  up 
lus  office  space  there,  and  still  do  in  the 
Raybum  Building.  He  warned  me  then, 
although  I  am  afraid  I  probably  have 
never  followed  his  Eidmonition  as  strictly 
as  I  should  have,  that  it  was  most  Im- 
portant for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
leave  adequate  time  for  himself  to  think, 
and  not  to  let  himself  get  bogged  down 
with  the  routine  of  the  office.  Jim  suc- 
ceeded In  this  regard  in  a  remarkable 
way,  transferring  almost  all  of  his  office 
routine  from  Washington  to  his  district 
office  in  Pittsburgh.  Yet  the  success  with 
which  he  was  returned  to  office  year  after 
year  from  a  district  where  the  opposing 
party  far  outnumbered  his  own  in  en- 
rollment demonstrated  that  he  had  not, 
in  finding  time  to  think  about  the  larger 
questions  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, neglected  the  very  essential  job 
of  effectively  representing  his  constitu- 
ents in  meeting  their  needs  and  problems. 

Jim  Fulton  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and,  until  the  time  of  its 
termination,  an  active  and  Interested 
member  in  the  Reserve  company,  made 
up  of  Members  of  Congress  and  members 
of  congressional  staffs,  which  met  each 
week  here  on  the  Hill. 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  to  regard 
Jim  as  a  friend,  and  I  know  we  will  miss 
his  counsel  and  advice  in  these  Halls  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of 
Congressman  James  Fulton.  He  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine  and  in  fact 
we  claimed  to  be  cousins  because  of  a 
believed  relationship  between  each  of  us 
to  Congressman  Buzz  Lukins  who  re- 
cently served  here  in  Congress.  In  any 
event,  we  were  mutual  supporters  of  what 
we  felt  to  be  best  for  our  country.  It  was 
always  an  Inspiration  for  me  to  talk  with 
him  about  things  he  was  planning  to  in- 
troduce or  to  support  for  the  betterment 
of  all  America.  He  Joined  in  encouraging 
and  assisting  me  in  legislation  I  had  un- 
der consideration  and  in  fact  the  last 
communication  I  had  from  him  was  the 
following  wire  in  support  of  legislation 
for  the  Instruction  in  ethics  and  stand- 
ards in  public  schools : 

Deas  Charlie:  Count  on  my  cosponsorlng 
with  you  the  legislation  which  we  cospon- 
sored  In  the  Qlst  Congress  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  assist  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  carrying  out  programs  to  teach 
ethical  and  moral  principles.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  continue  my  support  for  this  good  cause. 
Congressman  Jim  Pulton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  never  easy  to  say 
poodbye  to  a  fine  man  like  Congressman 
Fulton,  but  he  went  at  a  time  when  he 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  great  abilities  and 
pressing  forward  to  even  greater  attain- 
ments than  he  had  already  achieved. 
This  truly  puts  a  cap  of  glory  upon  his 
long  and  devoted  service. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  of  the  passing  of  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton,  of  Penn- 


sylvania, came  as  a  shock  to  me  as  it  did 
to  all  Members  of  this  body.  I  knew  that 
Jim  had  suffered  a  serious  heart  attack 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  but  the  sud- 
deness  of  his  death  took  me  by  complete 
surprise  since  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  I  had  engaged  in  a  most  pleasant 
conversation  with  him. 

Jim  Fulton  and  I  entered  the  79th 
Congress  together  and  through  the  27 
successive  years  of  our  service  in  the 
House  we  have  been  close  friends.  His 
background  in  newspaper  work  was  simi- 
lar to  mine,  providing  a  mutual  interest. 
Like  myself  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1944  while  still  in  military  service  in 
World  War  H. 

He  had  a  remarkable  background,  poli- 
tical, newspaper,  and  law — in  all  of  which 
he  excelled.  As  a  Member  of  this  body  he 
performed  important  service  in  conunit- 
tee  assignments  in  foreign  affairs  and 
science  and  astronautics — in  the  latter 
field  he  was  considered  a  congressional 
leader.  He  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  and  frequently  took  the 
fioor  in  defense  of  manned  space  fiights. 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the  unex- 
pected passing  of  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Jim  Fulton. 

I  was  deeply  shocked  today  to  learn  of 
Jim's  untimely  death.  I  remember  him 
as  a  hardworking  man  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  knowledge  of  tlie  legislation 
which  came  before,  not  only  the  two  com- 
mittees of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, but  the  entire  House. 

I  think  we  were  all  especially  grateful 
to  Jim  for  his  imderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy.  Often,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  his  presentations  of  his  ar- 
guments in  debate  gave  all  of  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  had  to  deal.  In  that  respect 
especially,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  for 
we  all  counted  on  him  a  great  deal. 

I  for  one,  shall  miss  him  personally. 
He  was  a  wonderful  man  whom  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  known. 

Mrs.  Daniels  and  I  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Jim  Fulton's  family. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Representative  James  Fulton  removes 
from  our  midot  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  Congress  and  a  warm  personal 
friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Congress  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  vigorous 
and  articulate  member. 

The  thing  I  shall  most  remember  him 
for  was  ills  sincere  and  dedicated  inter- 
est in  scientific  development,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  cooperation  between  na- 
tions in  this  field. 

It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
a  subcommittee  titled  International  Co- 
operation in  Science  and  Space  came  into 
being,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be  named 
chaii-man  of  that  group.  Jim  Fulton  was 
a  man  with  a  keen  mind  and  was  most 
helpful  with  constructive  suggestions  to 
develop  this  area. 

Particularly  should  credit  be  paid  for 
his  contribution  to  the  space  program. 


His  was  a  strong  voice  for  America's 
space  program  and  man's  age-old  dream 
of  lEmding  a  man  on  the  moon. 

When  Neil  Armstrong  walked  on  the 
surface  of  the  celestial  body,  much  of 
the  life's  work  of  Jim  Fulton  reached 
fruition.  There  were  so  many  contribu- 
tions that  he  made  to  the  space  program 
that  they  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  his  life,  his 
contribution  to  space  exploration  was 
essential  for  his  time  and  that  he  de- 
serves a  special  niche  in  the  hall  of 
history  ;or  those  contributions. 

The  good  people  of  his  district  in 
Pennsylvania  elected  him  to  Congress  for 
14  terms.  Only  19  Members  have  served 
longer  at  his  passing.  But,  it  is  not  the 
length  of  his  service  that  we  honor  to- 
day— it  is  rather  the  quality  of  his  work 
and  his  dedication.  He  will  be  missed  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  shock  and  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Jim  Pulton. 

The  feeling  of  disbelief  that  he  is  gone 
will  not  fade.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Jim  on  the 
Science  and  Astix)nautics  Committee 
ever  since  I  came  to  Washington  nearly 
11  years  ago.  Jim  was  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  5  of  those  years.  His 
strong  leadership  on  the  committee  and 
in  this  House  will  be  missed  no  less  than 
his  indomitable  spirit  of  good  will  and 
Ills  impish  sense  of  humor.  Also  missed 
will  be  his  extraordinary  innovative 
methods  of  attacking  problems. 

But  Jim  Fulton  has  left  a  legacy  that 
will  influence  not  only  the  lives  of  tliis 
and  future  generations,  but,  indeed,  of 
world  civilization  itself.  That  legacy  is 
a  program  of  space  exploration  now  in 
its  infancy  that  might  never  have  even 
begun  without  Jim's  dedicated  support, 
untiring  work  and  unsurpassed  lesuier- 
ship  as  he  annually  helped  to  steer  the 
complex  space  authorization  through 
legislative  channels. 

Jim's  foresight  and  stanch  recogni- 
tion of  the  incalculable  benefits  of  our 
Nation  s  role  in  space  never  dampened. 
In  lighthearted  moments  diulng  com- 
mittee work.  Jim  would  suggest  that  a 
crater  or  rille  on  the  moon  should  appro- 
priately be  named  in  honor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  But  perhaps  the 
most  fitting  tribute  to  Jim's  memory- 
would  be  the  naming  a  moon  landmark 
after  Jim  Fulton  himself.  I  am  sure  he 
would  prefer  a  memorial  on  the  moon  to 
any  mere  earthbound  recognition. 

We  will  miss  Jim  Fulton.  And  I  join 
in  offering  deepest  sympathy  to  Jims 
brother  and  sisters  for  their  loss,  a  loss 
we  all  share. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  col- 
league, as  a  Pennsylvaman,  and  most  of 
all  as  a  dear  friend,  I  too  mourn  the  sud- 
den unexpected  passing  of  our  beloved 
fellow  Member  of  the  House,  James  G. 
Fulton. 

Jim  Fulton  was  an  accomplished  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  his  country  first  as  a  distin- 
guished naval  captain  in  World  War  II. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eign  Ailalrs,  he  showed  depth,  good  Judg- 
ment, and  wise  counsel  in  the  concern  he 
had  for  the  American  interest  in  our  for- 
eign affairs. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  the  advocate  amd 
champion  of  the  greatest  scientific  un- 
dertaking ever  conducted  by  this  coun- 
try, from  the  launching  of  early  un- 
manned space  satellites  to  the  landing  of 
man  on  the  moon.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  he  put 
partisan  interest  aside,  find  helped  to 
lead  the  expressions  of  support  for  our 
space  program  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  certain  kind  of  friend- 
ship is  bound  to  develop  among  Mem- 
bers from  the  same  State  delegation,  but 
our  friendship  was  of  the  closest  and 
warmest  over  the  years.  Jim  Fulton  and 
I  were  sworn  in  for  the  first  time  on  the 
same  day  in  1945  and  since  then  it  was 
always  my  privilege  to  know  him  and  call 
him  my  friend.  May  God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Ohove 
Fulton  was  a  m.an  whose  roots  ran  as 
deep  into  the  soil  of  this  Nation  as  the 
history  of  the  American  dream  itself.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  rest  calmly  on  his  in- 
herited laurels,  however,  as  are  so  many 
well-bom  people.  He  graduated  from 
Penn  State  with  high  honors,  both  in 
math  and  in  political  science,  and  went 
on  to  win  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Harvard  Law  School  3  years  later.  Fol- 
lowing 2  years  of  postgraduate  study  at 
Carnegie  Tech,  he  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senate,  but  shortly  volun- 
teered for  military  service  in  1942.  He  re- 
turned from  the  Philippine  combat  area 
in  1945  to  take  a  seat  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  has  been  here  ever  since,  in  a 
remarkable  career  that  stretched  over 
nearly  three  decades. 

Study  and  perseverance  were  the  keys 
to  the  success  of  James  Grove  Fulton. 
Foreign  policy  and  technology  were  his 
interests.  He  was  appointed  U.S.  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959,  and  since  then  served 
as  space  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Mission  at 
the  U.N.,  being  reappointed  in  a  note- 
worthy show  of  bipartisan  approval  by 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 
As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, James  Grove  Fulton  had  enor- 
mous impact  upon  our  space  advances 
during  the  technologicaUy  exciting  past 
decade. 

This  surely  was  a  man  with  whom  one 
was  proud  to  serve.  With  his  remarkable 
combination  of  dedication  and  ability,  he 
leaves  this  House  and  this  Congress  the 
poorer  for  his  passing.  But  he  also  leaves 
us  with  an  inspiration,  which  has  been 
put  so  well  in  an  immortal  poem: 

Lives   of   great    men   all    remind    lis 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forelorn  aflb  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  my  respects  to  our  late  colleague  the 
Honorable  James  G.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  count  him  as  a  friend 
and  able  adviser.  As  members  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Commitee,  we  had  occasion 
to  share  many  moments  together; 
moments  which  I  especially  value  today. 
I.  for  one,  profited  from  his  advice  and 
direction.  He  possessed  a  singular  ability 
to  grasp  and  unravel  the  most  perplexing 
problems. 

As  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional delegation,  his  devotion  to  hia 
State  and  district  was  outstanding.  His 
passing  creates  a  void  that  will  not  be 
easily  filled.  Congress  and  all  those  who 
were  privileged  to  call  him  a  friend  will 
long  remember  him  for  the  gentleman 
and  statesman  that  he  was  throughout 
his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Fulton  was  truly 
a  renai.«;sance  man — a  leader,  counselor, 
a  patron  of  the  arts  as  well  a,s  science 
The  man  pot^sessed  a  rare  combination  of 
talents  and  chose  to  dedicate  them  in  a 
life  of  public  service  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country  and  fellow  Americans.  For 
this  reason  then,  we  all  mourn  and  regret 
his  sudden  passing. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  sudden  death  of  our  colleague 
and  my  good  friend.  Congressman  James 
Fulton,  and  join  in  tribute  to  liis  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  House. 

I  served  with  Jim  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  many  years,  and 
found  the  scope  of  his  interest  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  quite  remarka- 
ble. His  penetrating  questioning  during 
committee  sessions  always  showed  a  keen 
comprehension  of  difQcult  and  diverse  is- 
sues. Preparation  marked  his  success. 
His  diligence  and  conscientious  study  of 
each  issue  must  be  commended.  We  on 
the  committee  will  certainly  miss  his  help 
and  influence. 

Special  note  must  also  be  made  of  his 
contributions  to  our  space  efforts.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  Jim  played 
an  important  leadership  role  in  shaping 
the  success  of  our  space  program. 

While  fulfilling  his  committee  respon- 
sibilities. Jim  admirably  represented  his 
congressional  district  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  executed  his  duties  in  every  sense  in 
an  exemplary  manner. 

The  Nation,  the  Congress,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 27th  Congressional  District 
have  lost  a  valuable  public  servant. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  that  America  has  lost 
a  great  statesman.  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  Congressman 
James  Fulton  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  As 
the  ranking  Republican,  he  contributed 
much  to  our  country's  national  space 
program.  During  these  trying  times,  we 
will  certainly  miss  the  strength  of  James 
Fulton.  My  deepest  sympathies  go  to 
the  Congressman's  family. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  colleague 


Jim  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
very  warm  person  that  always  showed  a 
sincere  Interest  in  others.  It  was  only 
within  the  last  year  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  Jim  Pulton  on  a  really 
close,  personal  basis.  I  realize  now  how 
much  I  missed  by  not  knowing  him  bet- 
ter for  the  5  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress. I  extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  family.  Jim  Pulton  will  truly  be 
missed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  utterly  shocked  this 
morning  to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing 
of  the  Honorable  James  O.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Jim  Fulton  was  a  good 
and  close  friend  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing— he  came  to  the  79th  Congress  after 
my  arrival  in  the  latter  part  of  the  78th 
Congress.  Jim's  warmth,  good  humor, 
and  candor  won  him  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  longer  one  knew  Jim,  the 
more  one  came  to  like  him  and  admire 
his  many  fine  accomplishments.  He 
brought  great  talent  to  this  body.  An 
award-winning  science  writer,  Jim  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, where  his  expertise  was  wel- 
comed and  put  to  good  use.  He  had  also 
served  as  an  adviser  on  space  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations.  He 
served,  too,  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Jim  Fulton  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  complete  man,  a 
man  that  we  are  all  proud  to  have  known 
and  .served  with.  We  shall  miss  him  very 
much.  To  his  brother  and  sisters,  I  ex- 
tend tlie  Rooneys"  deepest  sympathy 
upon  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  p>aying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  colleague,  James  P^ulton.  I  am 
deeply  saddened,  as  I  know  all  of  us  are, 
by  his  sudden  death. 

My  friendship  with  Jim  Fulton  was 
formed  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  became  a  member  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  where 
Jim  served  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
dedication.  As  a  student  of  Uie  space 
program,  Jim  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  all  of  the  legislation  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  His  imprint  on  the 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo  manned 
space  flights  was  clear.  When  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  crash  program 
to  land  American  astronauts  on  the 
moon  in  the  decade  of  the  1960s  is  writ- 
ten, the  name  of  Congressman  James  G. 
Fulton  of  the  27th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  loom  large. 

James  Fulton  was  the  senior  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion in  the  House  and  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  He  was  in  his  14th  term  as 
a  Representative  from  Pittsburgh.  In  his 
ability  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
others,  he  developed  many  friendships 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

James  Fulton  showed  his  Independ- 
ence on  a  number  of  votes  In  the  House. 
He  was  concerned  with  civil  rightfi  and 
social  Justice.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
propcsal  several  sessions  ago  to  alter  the 
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National  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Include 
a  guarantee  of  equaJ  opportunity  for  all. 

Jim  Pulton's  forebearers  were  active 
since  the  1700*8  in  the  civic  affairs  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  South 
HiUs  section  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was,  at 
different  times  in  his  career,  a  rancher, 
a  lawyer,  a  newspaper  publisher,  and 
public  official.  He  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  solicitor  of  Pittsburgh's 
Dormont  Borough  in  the  1930's,  and 
was  elected.  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
the  Republican  nominee  for  State  sena- 
tor from  the  same  district,  and  was  again 
elected,  servliig  from  1939  to  1940. 

He  served  In  World  War  II  as  a  naval 
lieutenant,  and  while  still  in  uniform  in 
the  Pacific  area  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1944. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Jim  Ful- 
ton held  numerous  positions  of  distinc- 
tion. In  the  80th  Congress,  for  example, 
he  was  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Displaced  Persons.  Under 
President  Elsenhower,  he  served  as  an 
American  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
Under  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  he  served  as  an  adviser  on  space 
matters  to  the  American  mission  at  tlie 
U.N.  He  was  at  one  point  decorated  by 
the  Republic  of  Italy  and  was  a  recip- 
ient of  the  Columbus  Medal,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Latin  American  am- 
bassadors. 

Congressman  James  Fulton  obviously 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
constituents,  and  he  was  dedicated  to 
their  Interest.  I  know  he  will  be  missed 
in  his  district  in  Pittsburgh,  just  as  he 
will  be  missed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. An  able,  mdependent,  and 
compassionate  colleague  has  left  us,  and 
we  are  the  better  for  having  known  him 
and  for  having  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  eulogize  our  de- 
parted colleague,  the  late  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  27th  District  of 
Pennsylvania,   my  friend,   Jim  Fulton. 

Jim  was  a  man  of  unfailing  courtesy, 
good  humor,  and  friendly  helpfulness. 
Many  times  he  was  of  assltance  to 
me  in  various  matters  regarding  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Others  who  had  the  honor  of  work- 
ing with  him  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees can  better  extoll  his  virtues  in  those 
vitally  important  areas,  but  as  a  young 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  go 
by  without  commenting  on  the  personal 
loss  I  feel  in  Jim's  passing.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  friends.  Arlene  and 
I  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  father. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Jim  Fulton,  has  left  me  bereaved.  For 
many,  many  years  we  have  associated  in 
the  work  of  this  House,  and  a  more 
understanding  and  sympathetic  man 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  IdenUfled 
with  the  downtrodden  and  those  who 
were  helpless.  His  interest  in  the  problem 
of  refugees  was  boundless,  and  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  helping 
them. 

Jim  was  a  man  of  the  widest  of  inter- 
ests, and  his  devotion  to  art  is  known  by 
all.  Each  week  would  appear  in  the  Con- 


gressional Record  a  list  of  activities  of 
the  National  Art  Gallery,  which  provided 
a  unique  service  to  those  of  us  who 
follow  the  arts.  His  sense  of  humor  and 
his  empathy  endeared  him  to  all — the 
Members  of  this  House,  his  constituents, 
and  the  staffs  as  well.  He  drew  no  social 
distinctions.  His  was  a  great  heart.  His 
departure  leaves  tliis  world  a  little  bit 
colder. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
Pennsylvania  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  citizen,  esteemed  colleague, 
and  a  valuable  friend,  the  late  Repre- 
sentative James  G.  F^ulton.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  by  the  citizens  of  the  27th 
Congressional  District  which  he  repre- 
sented so  faithfully  for  over  26  years. 

Over  the  years.  Representative  Fulton 
and  I  have  occasionally  disagreed,  but  we 
have  always  resolved  our  differences  in 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  statesmanship. 
Jim  held  fast  to  his  ideas,  but  he  was 
always  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and 
consider  the  other  side.  Many  times  I 
have  watched  him  across  the  aisle  effec- 
tively arguing  his  viewpoint,  never  out  of 
passion,  but  always  out  of  reason  and 
heartfelt  commitment.  Above  all,  he  was 
a  man  who  rose  above  partisan  politics 
when  it  came  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

His  mark  has  been  made  on  many 
works  of  legislation  that  have  passed  be- 
fore this  body,  and  his  contributions  to 
our  country's  space  program  through  his 
membership  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee — of  which  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member — are  numer- 
ous. Jim  has  always  considered  the  con- 
quest of  space  one  of  our  country's  high- 
est goals,  and  thereby  earned  the  respect 
of  all  those  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
program. 

In  addition,  Jim  has  proved  himself, 
over  and  over  again,  to  be  one  of  our 
country's  most  astute  journalists.  The 
many  awards  he  has  received  over  the 
years  more  than  attest  to  this  fact.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  its  people  collectively, 
and  to  me  as  one  of  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

Mrs.  Dent  joins  with  me  in  extending 
prayerful  sympathy  to  his  brother,  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  his  staff,  and  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  sorrow  over  the  passing  of 
Congressman  James  G.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Fulton  served  for 
over  two  decades  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, both  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. A  distinguished  journalist  and 
public  servant.  Congressman  Fulton 
contributed  to  the  stature  and  expertise 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  well 
&z  serving  the  people  of  the  27th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  Jim  Fulton  was  a  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  an 
adviser  on  space  to  the  U.S  Mission  to 
the  U.N.  His  accomplishments  thus 
spanned  the  diplomatic  and  legislative 
fields. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  and  the  entire  O'Neill 
family  join   me   in   mourning   the   un- 


timely death  of  the  late  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsj'lvania,  James  G.  Pta- 

TON. 

Mr.  ALBEflT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  former  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack,  issued  upon  his  having 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend.  Representative 
James  G  Fulton.  The  statement  follows : 

I  am  deeply  touched  and  distressed  with 
the  passing  of  my  valued  friend.  Congress- 
man Jim  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one 
of  the  closest  friends  I  had.  i-ot  only  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  but  outside.  I  admired  and 
respected  him  very  much.  He  always  fought 
the  battle  of  the  people,  and  he  always  fought 
for  a  firm  foreign  policy  and  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  so  Important  particularly  lu 
the  world  of  today. 

He  served  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Outer  Space  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and 
we  cooperated  with  the  other  Members  in 
getting  through  the  bill  establishing  NASA. 
He  was  a  member  of  outstanding  distinction 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committees. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  his  broth- 
er and  sisters  our  deep  sympathy. 

He  was  a  great  American,  always  buoyant, 
his  personality  captivating,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  Members  of  Congress  I  ever  served 
with.  He  had  the  spirit  of  government  and 
democratic  Institutions,  and  the  government 
can  be  proud  of  the  record  he  made. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend,  James  G.  Fulton. 

Honor,  ability,  and  integrity  were  the 
hallmarks  of  Jim  Fulton's  long  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  With  his 
unsurpassed  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
its  rules,  he  was  a  commanding  figure 
throughout  his  long  tenure  in  the  House. 

On  October  4,  1957.  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeded  in  placing  their  first  sputnik 
in  orbit.  At  that  time,  as  you  know,  we 
did  not  have  the  thrust  to  place  a  satel- 
lite in  orbit,  and  this  fact  was  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  in  this  coimtry. 

President  Eisenhower  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  make  every  move  possible  to 
see  that  we  developed  a  space  program 
which  would  not  be  second  and  inferior 
to  any  country  in  the  world,  but  one 
that  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
economically,  spiritually,  and  militarily 
could  be  proud  of.  A  Select  Committee 
on  Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration 
was  set  up  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
during  the  month  of  January  1958.  and 
our  former  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, who  was  serving  as  majority 
leader  at  that  time,  was  named  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  in  the 
House.  Twelve  other  House  Members 
were  selected  by  our  Speaker,  the  late 
Sam  Raybum.  and  one  of  those  selected 
was  Jim  F^ulton.  On  the  Republican  side 
we  had  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  Gordon  L.  McDonough,  James  G. 
PVlton,  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  and  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford.  In  addition  to  Mr.  McCor- 
mack on  the  Democratic  side  we  had 
Overton  Brooks,  Brooks  Hays,  Leo  W. 
O'Brien,  Lee  Metcalf,  myself,  and  B.  F. 
SisK.  The  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astrcxiautics  and  Space  Explo- 
ration in  the  Senate  was  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who,  at  that  time  was  the  majority 
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leader.  I  have  always  considered  It  an 
honor  to  have  been  permitted  to  serve 
on  this  select  committee.  After  holding 
hearings  diirlng  the  year  1958  with  out- 
standing men  and  women  from  this 
country  and  other  countries  appearing 
before  our  committee,  we  prepared  the 
space  law  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  and  accepted  without  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  accepted  our  bill,  and 
this  is  the  basic  law  under  which  we  oper- 
ate today.  Following  the  space  law  en- 
actment, the  necessary  standing  commit  - 
tees  on  space  were  set  up  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate. 

Jim  Pulton,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  a  member  of  the  new  Space 
Committee  that  was  set  up,  and  contin- 
ued his  membership  on  these  two  com- 
mittees until  the  time  of  his  death.  Jim 
r^LTON  struggled  long  hours  working 
with  total  dedication  for  the  things  in 
which  he  believed.  He  was  a  brilliant 
defender  of  our  space  program  and  was 
a  close  observer  and  a  real  advocate  of 
a  great  many  foreign  policy  decisions 
that  were  made  down  through  the  years. 
History  will  record  the  fact  that  Jim 
Fulton  has  been  good  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  service  on  the 
Space  Committee  especially  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  as  dedicated  service  of 
a  true  believer  and  one  who  recognized 
the  urgency  ano  Importance  of  this  out- 
standin^j  program. 

My  friend  Jim  Pulton  was  a  humble 
man.  We  admired  him  for  his  brilliance. 
We  loved  him  for  his  warm  humanity, 
and  certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
other  Members  of  this  body,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  Jim  Pulton.  For  26  years  he 
served  with  much  alertness,  ability,  and 
distinction.  His  repeated  reelection  at- 
tested to  the  high  quality  of  his  character 
and  responsible  representation  in  the 
Congress.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one 
who  was  always  present,  always  active, 
and  always  devoted  to  legislation  which 
was  in  the  public  interest. 

Our  departed  colleague  was  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  that  capacity  he  became 
£ui  authority  on  matters  related  to  NASA, 
and  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in 
legislation  on  the  subject.  His  counsel  and 
advice  was  always  welcome  because  of  the 
expertise  he  provided. 

Jim  Pulton  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  agreeable,  never 
offensive,  and  operated  on  a  high  level  of 
good  manners  and  statesmanship.  His 
shoes  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  O.  Fulton.  We  who  knew  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  know  that  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  finest  legislators.  Penn- 
sylvania has  certainly  lost  one  of  its  no- 
ble men  and  a  Representative  who 
thought  always  of  the  welfare  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  he  dedicated  his 


life  to  superb  service  for  his  constituents 
during  hlA  14  terms  as  a  Congressman. 

In  recent  years  he  has,  of  course,  served 
with  great  distinction  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  the  balance 
and  the  judgment  which  the  major  is- 
sues considered  by  that  committee  re- 
quire. 

Mrs.  Yatron  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Pulton  and  his  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Paul  Oephart  and  Mrs.  Eaizabeth 
Krivobok  in  their  bereavement.  All  of 
us  in  this  body  feel  a  very  deep  sense  of 
loss  and  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  this 
distinguished  lawyer  and  devoted  legisla- 
tor. We  shall  miss  him  greatly  in  the 
committee  and  in  this  House. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
death  of  Jim  Fulton,  Pennsylvania's 
ranking  Republican  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  a  shock  to  all  his  friends 
and  especially  to  those  of  us  who  had  long 
worked  with  him  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

That  Representative  Pulton  was  a 
unique  character  is  to  put  it  mildly.  He 
made  up  his  own  mind  and  always  voted 
and  .spoke  his  own  views  forcefully.  I  am 
sure  he  served  the  interests  of  his  legis- 
lative district  well  because  he  was  a  very 
resourceful  legislator. 

When  the  history  of  tJie  House  and 
committees  is  written,  it  will  be  comprised 
mostly  of  biographies  of  individual  Mem- 
bers, and  so  when  the  years  1945  to  1971 
are  compiled,  the  biography  of  James  O. 
Pulton,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
stand  out  lor  conscious,  dedicated  public 
service. 

For  thi.s.  and  his  friendship,  Jim  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  expressing  ^rief 
over  the  passing  of  our  late  colleague, 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton,  who 
was  the  epitome  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress 

During  his  14  diligent  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Jim  very  ".vill- 
ingly  and  generously  shared  his  vast 
knowledge  and  expertise  as  a  Podcral 
legislator  when  called  upon  by  hi.s  fel- 
low Member.s  His  specialty  was  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  affairs  and  our 
country's  role  in  the  innovative  space 
program.  However,  his  billiance  wa.5  not 
confined  to  these  areas- — he  had  a  keen 
lasight  and  perception  of  a  wide  variety 
of  problems  affecting  our  country.  Out- 
spoken when  injustices  presented  them- 
selves. Jim  effectively  sought  changes 
and  corrections  where  they  were  needed. 

Jim  was  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  and  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Committees  was  most 
cooperative  in  obtaining  good  commit- 
tee assignments  for  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
sense  of  loyalty. 

His  resf)ect  for  our  country  and  its  fine 
traditions  could  not  be  surpassed.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  .servant  in  Wash- 
ington and  Pittsburgh,  probably  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  for 
several  centuries  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  civic  affairs. 

As  a  human  being.  Jim  was  a  man  of 
gentle  nature,  attractive  personality, 
and  spread  an  auia  of  warmth  among 


the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. His  compassion  for  his  fellow  hu- 
man beings  knew  no  bounds.  His  em- 
ployees were  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
thoughtfulness — one  fine  example  was 
his  making  his  Florida  home  available 
to  them  on  a  generous  basis.  His  per- 
sonality ranked  him  among  the  top 
bachelors  in  Weishington  social  func- 
tions and  Jim  was  a  favorite  at  numerous 
embassy  parties. 

Jim  Pulton's  presence  in  the  Hou.se 
will  be  sorely  missed.  We,  who  have  been 
fortunate  to  serve  with  him,  can  be 
gratified  for  having  had  that  privilege. 

Mrs.  Schneebeli  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing condolences  to  Jim  Pulton's  brother 
and  three  sisters  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  my  colleague  and  friend,  James 
G.  Fulton.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  dedicated  servant,  and  those 
of  us  in  this  legislative  body  know  that 
the  Congress  has  lost  a  colorful  and 
valued  Member. 

Jim  will  be  remembered  by  many  peo- 
ple for  the  things  he  fought  for  hardest. 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  President  Nixon  h£is  noted  his 
contributions  to  that  great  national  ad- 
venture. He  was  committed  deeply  to  the 
cause  of  equal  justice  for  all  men.  He  was 
a  patron  of  the  arts.  And,  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  he  was 
a  student  and  a  participant  in  the  inter- 
national relations  of  our  country. 

But  Jim  will  be  remembered  by  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  well  for  his  many  per- 
sonal kindnesses.  Recently,  when  I  was 
recuperating  from  a  heart  attack,  Jim 
made  it  a  point  to  call  me  regularly.  He 
phoned  not  just  once  but  several  times 
to  inquire  about  my  progress  and  keep 
me  informed.  And  each  time  I  knew  that 
it  was  not  just  a  call  from  the  dean  of 
the  Penn.sylvania  Republican  delegation 
but  a  call  from  a  concerned  friend. 

Our  country  was  the  benefactor  be- 
cause Jim  Pulton  loved  it  and  served  it. 
Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  bene- 
factors for  having  served  with  him.  We 
mourn  the  lo.ss  of  this  great  and  good 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  F.eaker. 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  untimely  pa.ssing  of  our  late  col- 
league and  friend.  Congressman  James 
G.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  who  passed 
away  last  week.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  take  this  means  of  joining  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and 
others  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  his  memory. 

Jim  Fulton  was  an  outstanding  (Con- 
gressman dedicated  io  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  public  service.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  he  made  a  lasting 
and  oustanding  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  by  America,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  space  exploration. 

He  was  also  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  14th  General  As- 
sembly of  i.he  United  Nations. 

Jim  Fulton  was  able,  genial,  and  per- 
sonable. He  will  be  greatly  missed.  His 
service  to  liis  district.  State,  and  Nation 
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was  outstanding.  As  dean  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  he  was  a  strong  and 
unswerving  advocate  of  the  highest 
principles  of  public  service. 

Mrs.  Evins  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
and  most  sincere  sympathy  to  members 
of  the  family  of  Jim  Fulton  in  their  loss 
and  bereavement. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  colleague,  Jamks  G.  Fulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative  Fulton  embodied  all 
the  qualities  and  talents  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  makeup  of  an  effective  legis- 
lator, and  handled  the  demanding  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  congressionEil  com- 
mittee assignments  with  intelligence  and 
insight.  He  was  also  a  genial  and  per- 
sonable legislator  devoted  to  the  public 
interest.  He  served  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation  well  and  faithfully.  At  all  times 
he  was  cognizant  of  and  served  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  the  services 
of  a  respected  and  dedicated  colleague; 
one  who  had  acquired  many,  many 
friends  through  his  long  years  in  this 
body. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  and  sincere  sympathy  to 
members  of  his  family  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  sorrow  in  the  passing  of 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
27th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  James  G. 
Fulton.  The  strength  of  his  convictions 
and  the  insight  and  depth  with  which  he 
arrived  at  them  were  assets  to  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  and  they  will 
be  difficult  to  replace. 

Such  insight  and  depth  were  expected 
in  a  man  who  had,  prior  to  and  during 
his  26  years  in  Congress,  served  as  a  re- 
spected representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  Journalist  esteemed  by  profes- 
sionals, a  successful  lawyer,  and  a  deco- 
rated naval  officer.  True  to  form,  when 
we  expected  the  best  from  him,  he  never 
disappointed  us. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
James  Fulton  shared  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram, and  of  the  residual  benefits  that 
program  has  produced.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ne 
represented  our  country  before  the 
United  Nations'  delegation  with  distinc- 
tion on  numerous  occasions.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  26  years,  his  contri- 
butions to  our  great  body  of  laws  and  to 
the  legislative  process  are  indelible  evi- 
dence of  his  dedication  to  his  country, 
and  of  his  ability  to  serve  that  country, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  27th 
District  in  a  most  effective  and  honorable 
manner. 

I  regret  his  untimely  death,  and  I  offer 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  and 
to  the  closest  friends  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  again  has  been 
shocked  by  the  passing  of  our  colleague, 
James  G.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania.  I  Join 
other  members  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  We 


have  lost  a  sincere,  friendly,  and  capable 
member.  Jim  fVLTOir  was  a  kind  man 
with  an  excellent  smile  and  warm  per- 
sonahty.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor  and  an  attitude  of  fair- 
ness. It  can  be  truly  said  that  this  is  a 
better  country  because  of  the  long  and 
faithful  service  of  James  G.  Pulton. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  of 
our  valued  colleagues  has  been  taken 
from  us  and  this  House  will  mourn  the 
passing  of  James  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Fulton  brought  to  the  Congress 
a  name  prominent  in  Pennsylvania  pub- 
lic life  for  over  200  years.  He  leaves  each 
of  us  a  legacy  of  service  which  will  be 
hard  to  match  in  any  State. 

Serving  as  the  senior  member  of  his 
party  on  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  he  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  adviser  on  space  matters.  He 
further  left  his  mark  on  history  as  an 
important  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  where  he  served  with  dedica- 
tion and  distinction. 

James  Pulton  stood  for  those  things 
that  are  good  in  America  and  he  never 
dispaired  for  the  future  of  his  beloved 
country.  He  worked  only  harder  in  the 
face  of  adversity  to  keep  the  Nation 
strong  and  free. 

Even  his  entrance  Into  Congress  was 
unique,  as  was  his  service  later.  He  was 
elected  to  this  body  while  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was 
flown  to  Washington  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  from  active  combat  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

None  who  served  with  James  Fulton 
soon  will  forget  all  that  he  meant  to  us. 
He  served  as  a  strong  voice,  a  guiding 
hand,  and  a  willing  worker  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  Congress  will  miss  him  and  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathies  to  his  fam- 
ily and  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
whom  he  served  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress,  and  especially 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  has  suf- 
fered a  grevious  loss  with  the  passing  of 
our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  James 
Grove  Fulton,  who  represented  the  27th 
District  of  Pennsylvania  since  February 
2,  1945. 

That  might  seem  like  an  unusual  date 
to  take  a  congressional  seat,  and  indeed 
it  was;  but  Jim  Fulton  had  a  little  longer 
to  travel  than  is  usual  for  a  Congress- 
man. Jim  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
while  in  combat  in  the  Pacific  as  a  naval 
officer.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
Philippines  campaign  when  he  returned 
to  take  his  seat. 

What  can  one  say  about  Jim  Fulton 
which  has  not  been  said  before — and  un- 
doubtedly better.  He  was  a  man — a  very 
human  man,  a  very  talented  man,  a  very 
feeling  man.  Professionally,  he  was  an 
attorney,  a  distinguished  journalist 
and — especially — a  legislator. 

Science  and  science  writing  had  a  spe- 
cial fascination  for  him  and,  indeed,  he 
became  a  recognized  world  expert  in 
space  and  aeronautics. 


He  distinguished  his  career  even  fur- 
ther as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
appointed  by  four  Presidents. 

His  death  leaves  a  serious  vacuum  to 
be  filled  in  this  House.  And  he  leaves 
many  friends  here,  among  whom  I  am 
honored  to  number  myself. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  sorrow  on  the  pass- 
ing of  our  former  colleague,  James  G. 
Fulton. 

Bom  68  years  ago  in  Dormont,  Pa., 
he  served  27  years  in  the  House,  repre- 
senting the  27th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
for  2  years  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  His  knowledge  in  this 
field  was  widely  recognized  and  re- 
spected. He  became  an  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Mission  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause of  his  depth  of  understanding,  leg- 
islative abilities,  and  experience  as  a 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 

His  family,  active  in  civic  matters  for 
over  200  years,  was  honored  by  the  tradi- 
tion he  continued  in  his  loyal  service  to 
his  constituents. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss,  I  extend  to 
his  brother  and  three  sisters  my  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
expressing  my  deepest  sorrow  at  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  the  untimely  passing  of 
our  good  friend  Jim  Fulton.  As  the  senior 
Republican  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jim,  who  was  serving  his  14th 
term,  was  a  thoroughly  well-informed 
and  conscientious  legislator.  His  witti- 
cisms and  depth  of  knowledge  will  be  es- 
pecially missed  by  those  like  myself  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  As  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Jim,  whose  mind  probed  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  average  man's  compre- 
hension, handled  admirably  whatever  as- 
signment came  to  his  attention. 

Jim  will  always  be  remembered  for  be- 
ing jovial  whenever  you  met  him,  and 
no  one  will  soon  forget  his  reputation  as 
a  very  capable  debater  on  matters  that 
came  before  the  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Jim  and  worked 
with  him  closely  can  rightfully  honor 
him  for  the  selfiess  dedication  and  stead- 
fastness with  which  he  served  his  con- 
stituents and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  James  G. 
Fulton,  is  a  tragedy  in  many  respects. 
In  life  he  was  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing leader  and  legislator.  In  death  he  is 
remembered  with  the  greatest  of  respect 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  man  of  prin- 
ciple, competence,  and  integrity.  All  of  us 
who  knew  him  as  a  friend  and  who 
warmed  to  the  glow  of  his  kind  and 
gracious  personality  are  saddened  far 
beyond  mere  words. 

Jim  Pulton  had  a  background  of  pub- 
lic service,  with  ancestors  back  as  far  as 
Revolutionary  times  involved  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  entering  politics  he  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  successful  rancher 
and  lawyer,  attaining  prominence  as  a 
partner  in  a  Pittsburgh  banking  law  firm. 
In  the  1930s,  Jim  was  elected  solicitor 
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of  Pittsburgh's  Dormont  Borough  run- 
ning as  a  Republican,  and  State  senator 
from  the  same  district. 

When  World  War  n  broke  out,  Jim 
Fulton  served  In  the  Navy  In  the  Pacific 
theater.  In  the  1944  election  campaign, 
while  still  in  uniform,  he  was  named  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  27th  District  and  was  duly 
elected. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Jim  served  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  as  Chairman  of  a  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Displaced  Persons 
and  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
He  was  at  one  point  decorated  by  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  and  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Columbus  Medal,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Latin  American  Am- 
bassadors. 

Everything  that  Jim  Pulton  did — in 
Congress,  in  his  committee,  in  his  home 
district  and  home  State — he  did  with 
honor  and  valor  in  a  manner  reflecting 
credit  on  himself  and  his  constituents. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  departure  of 
Jim  Fulton  and  will  sorely  miss  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, James  G.  Fulton,  is  a  shock  to 
every  Member  (^  this  House.  We  will  miss 
not  only  his  competence  in  the  fields  oif 
space  and  foreign  affairs,  but  also  his 
warm  and  thoughtful  personality. 

Jim  Pulton's  interests  extended  far 
beyond  the  legislative  sphere  of  his  com- 
mittee assignments  to  the  promotion  of 
the  arts.  Certainly,  he  admirably  con- 
tmued  the  traditions  of  his  family  which 
first  became  active  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  1700's. 

Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Jims  brother  and  sisters. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Jamks  O.  Fulton,  Pennsylvania's 
ranking  RepuUican  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one  of  the  ablest 
legislators  in  that  State's  history. 

Like  everyone  else  in  this  Chamber,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  by  his  death. 

As  much  as  any  other  man  in  the 
Congress,  Jim  Pulton  was  responsible 
for  this  country's  dizzying  triumphs  m 
space  exploration.  Back  in  the  1950's, 
when  space  travel  appeared  little  more 
than  the  whim  of  a  few  visionary  scien- 
tists, Jim  showed  the  kind  of  foresight 
ttiat  led  ultimately  to  a  manned  landing 
on  the  moon.  Serving  on  the  original 
Select  Committee  on  Outer  Space — the 
body  that  created  NASA — he  pushed 
doggedly  for  President  Kennedy's  space 
program,  convincing  the  Congress  of  its 
pi-omise. 

Everything  Jim  predicted  came  true. 
The  space  program  brightened  this 
country's  tarnished  image  abroad, 
opened  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
jobs,  yielded  new  technological  advances 
useful  everywhere  in  American  society, 
restored  a  sense  of  national  pride  that 
had  withered  badly.  Jim  was  right,  too, 
about  the  program's  more  obvious  bene- 
fits. It  gave  rise  to  scientific  knowledge 
of  incalculable  value,  and  achieved  a 
goal  that  has  haunted  mankind  sinc« 
civilization  began— a  trip  to  the  moon. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Outer  Space 


later  earned  the  status  of  a  standing 
committee — ^the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  Jm  wu  its  ranking 
RepuUican  member,  and  he  remained 
one  of  the  sptice  program's  most  able 
spokesmen  and  most  ardent  supporters 
until  his  death. 

Although  a  layman  to  the  sciences, 
Jim  had  a  keen  intellect  and  could  grasp 
the  most  bewildering  scientific  prob- 
lems. 

These  same  abilities  made  him  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Its  members — no  matter 
how  knowledgable — always  sought  Jim's 
counsel. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  one  of  his 
friends. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  profound  feelings  of  sorrow 
that  I  experienced  when  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Jim  Pulton.  I  know  every 
Member  of  the  House,  however,  fully 
understands  the  depth  of  that  sorrow, 
because  we  share  the  same  feelings. 

I  think  that  above  and  beyond  his  de- 
votion to  the  House  and  his  dedication 
to  his  responsibilities  as  a  Congressman. 
Jim  Fulton  can  realistically  be  accepted 
as  a  great  American.  He  devoted  a  major 
partion  of  his  life  to  serving  his  country. 
He  came  to  the  House  direct  from  duty 
aboard  a  carrier  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  11.  For  the  past  26  years  he 
gave  every  possible  measure  of  his  en- 
ergies and  his  physical  substance  to  the 
interests  first  of  his  country  and  next 
to  the  good  people  he  represented.  As 
most  of  you  know,  Jim  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair.  He  and  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  do  everything  possible 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program. 

Jim's  knowledge  of  our  program  of 
space  exploration  was  indeed  broad  and 
deep.  He  often  astonished  his  colleagues 
of  the  committee  with  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his  Insight. 
He  often  went  to  great  lengtlvs  to  elimi- 
nate any  sense  of  complacency  about  our 
space  program  wherever  he  found  it  in 
the  House. 

He  was  also  a  very  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  won  the  affection  not  only  of  his  col- 
leagues on  that  committee,  but  also  many 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  here  in  Washington. 

I  think  the  most  Important  thing  we 
can  say  about  Jim  Fulton  Is  that  he  is  a 
man  who  truly  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try without  any  reservation  or  conditions. 
We  all  will  miss  him  sorely  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  the  ranks  of  this 
House  were  diminished  considerably  by 
the  passing  of  one  of  Its  finest  Members, 
the  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  House  lost  a  team 
member — a  key  team  member,  at  that. 
The  House  lost  some  of  its  spirit,  .some 


of  its  humor,  some  of  its  grace,  and  a 
good  deal  of  its  charm.  All  of  us  realize 
by  now  ttiat  this  place  is  a  poorer  place 
for  his  passing.  We  all  know  now  just  how 
much  we  miss  him. 

The  fact  that  I.  a  Member  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  am  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  over  the  un- 
timely death  of  Jim  Fulton,  I  am  sure, 
surprises  no  one.  For  that  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  man  and  typical  of  his  bix>ad 
appeal  to  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  know  that  Jim  went  about  his  work 
in  a  quiet  way  and  only  the  passing  of 
time  will  reveal  much  of  tlie  good  that  he 
accomplished  while  he  was  alive.  I  can 
personally  testify  to  his  complete  un- 
selfishness. He  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
charity,  whose  numerous  good  works  are 
scarcely  known — even  to  tiis  constituents 
who  benefited  in  so  many  ways.  I  am 
not  speaking  lightly  when  I  say  that  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  lias  lost  one 
of  its  great  patrons  and  benefactors. 
This  was  a  man  who  not  only  believed 
in  ecumenicalism,  but  practiced  it  long 
before  it  was  fa.shionable  or  in  vogue. 

It  was  typical  and  altogether  fitting 
tribute  to  the  man  that  his  death  should 
have  come  as  a  shock  to  most  of  lis  who 
were  enjoying  his  company  only  a  matter 
of  hours  before.  As  was  common  knowl- 
edge to  all  of  us.  Jim's  recent  years  were 
not  without  serious  medical  crises.  And 
yet,  -so  completely  did  his  spirit  prevail 
and  domtoate  his  problems  that  it  was 
difficult  for  anyone  to  think  of  liim  as 
a  man  with  a  serious  problem  in  the 
world.  In  the  end,  his  passing  wa.s  a 
shock  to  us  all. 

I  know  I  am  speaking  for  Mi's.  Buikc 
and  myself  when  I  say  that  my  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  go  out  to  his  loved 
ones  and  friends  of  his  many  yeais  in 
public  life. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  colleague,  Jim  Fuxton  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  Jim  as  well  as  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  able  to  share  his 
company  during  his  14  terms  in  this 
body.  He  was,  however,  always  very 
friendly  and  I  enjoyed  many  pleasant 
conversations  with  him  en  route  to  and 
from  the  Capitol  Building. 

We  did  share  one  very  important  com- 
mon interest :  concern  over  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  myasthenia 
gravis,  a  neuromuscular  disease  which 
strikes  one  in  10.000  in  our  population. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  learning  of  Jim's 
death,  the  executive  director  of  the  My- 
asthenia Gravis  Foundation  of  New  York 
contacted  me  expressing  her  sadness  over 
Jims  death  and  reminding  me  of  Jim's 
association  with  the  goals  and  aims  of  the 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation  to  assist 
the  victims  of  this  dread  disease.  His 
friendship  with  the  members  of  this 
foundation  is  again  indicative  of  the 
warmheartedness  and  concern  for  man- 
kind which  all  of  us  recognized  in  Jim 
F^TLTON  during  the  many  years  he  served 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  27  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
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proclaim  the  week  of  September  12 
through  September  20  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Week."  This  resolution  is  still 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  hope  that  it  will  now  receive  speedy  ac- 
tion and  that  this  resolution  can  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  James  G.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania  for  his  years  of  service 
and  friendship  to  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease and  to  those  who  have  dedicated 
tlieir  lives  to  helping  those  who  are  so 
afflicted. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  and  my  fervent  hope  that 
their  grief  will  be  lessened  by  remember- 
ing the  stature  of  the  man  Jim  Pulton 
was  and  the  contributions  to  this  country 
which  he  made. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Jim  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania 
leaves  an  empty  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him. 

I  worked  closely  with  Jim  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Near  East,  upon  which 
he  was  ranking  minority  member.  Jim 
had  an  imusual,  inquisitive  mmd,  that 
would  often  spot  areas  of  concern  that 
the  rest  of  us  had  not  noticed.  He  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with,  always  coopera- 
tive, helpful,  good  humored,  construc- 
tive. 

At  the  core  of  Jim  Fulton's  philosophy 
of  life  and  his  approach  to  foreign  pol- 
icy was  a  concern  for  people  rather  than 
ideologies,  for  giving  men  economic  op- 
portunities rather  than  military  arma- 
ments, for  action  rather  than  talk,  and 

for  hope  rather  than  despair. 

Jim  Fulton  was  a  particular  friend  of 
the  world's  nearly  20  million  refugees. 
Out  of  his  deep  concern  to  help  the  some 
60  nationality  groupings  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, many  of  them  recent  immigrants, 
came  a  desire  to  help  give  refugees  every- 
where opportunity  and  digmty.  On  a  per- 
sonal level,  he  opened  his  own  house  to 
penniless  immigrants  seeking  a  new  life 
in  a  strange  land. 

In  one  sense,  Jim  Fulton's  approach 
to  life  was  both  American  and  universal. 
He  saw  America  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity where  anyone  willing  to  work 
should  be  given  a  chance.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
man's  ability  to  live  and  work  in  peace 
in  a  world  free  from  the  deceptions  of 
dogma  and  extreme  nationalism.  He 
often  felt  that  too  much  priority  in  this 
country  was  being  given  to  the  military 
in  an  era  when  the  world  was  crying  for 
economic  development  and  opportunities. 
The  rest  of  us  must  take  up  this  unique 
man's  challenges,  but  we  do  so  with  grat- 
itude for  the  kind  of  example  he  lived 
for  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jim 
Fulton  was  one  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
press  I  knew  well  before  jomtag  him  as  a 
colleague  in  this  House  and  indeed  on 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
It  was  his  keen  and  knowledgable  inter- 
e.st  in  foreign  affairs  which  brought  us 
together  many  times  during  my  tenure  in 
the  State  Department.  Because  of  his 
many  kmdnesses  to  me  during  that 
period.  I  was  naturally  both  delighted 
and  grateful  to  find  myself  on  a  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Jim  PuLToif  had  a  great  love  of  this 


country,  a  tremendous  patriotism  which 
he  expressed  and  Implemented  with 
ready  humor  and  constructive  ideas.  It 
should  be  noted  that  on  the  day  set  aside 
for  observances  on  his  behalf  the  wom- 
en's rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion liad  been  scheduled  for  House  action. 
As  a  bachelor,  and  a  most  gallant  and 
courteous  one.  I  am  confident  Jim  would 
have  v.anted  that  piece  of  legislation  to 
have  gone  forward  that  day.  He  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  here  with  great  ad- 
miration and  affection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Few  events  have 
saddened  me  as  much  as  the  deatli 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  dear  personal 
friend,  the  Honorable  James  G.  Pulton. 

Jim  Fulton's  service  in  Congress  to  his 
constituents  and  to  his  country  began  in 
1944,  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  still 
on  active  duty  as  a  naval  officer  when 
he  won  that  first  election. 

But  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  know- 
ing this  outstanding  and  talented  man 
imtll  1963,  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  Representative.  And  it  was 
not  until  1965,  durmg  an  extensive  fact- 
finding tour  of  the  Far  East,  Soutlieast 
Asia,  India,  and  Pakistan,  that  I  really 
came  to  appreciate  the  qualities  that 
Jim  Fulton  contributed  to  the  workings 
of  the  House. 

As  all  of  the  Members  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jim  Fulton  was  a  bachelor,  and 
on  that  trip  I  too  was  traveling  alone, 
and  so  he  and  I  became  roommates  as 
we  literally  encircled  the  globe.  At  the 
end  of  that  trip  I  knew  that  Jim  Fulton 
was  among  the  most  dedicated  public 
servants  in  Congress.  He  had  a  keen 
and  agile  mind,  and  an  appreciation  for 
things  cultural  and  educational,  sis  well 
as  things  political. 

Jim  Fulton  was  possessed  with  out- 
standing expertise  in  the  fields  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  our  space  exploration. 

His  warmth,  good  humor  and  honesty 
won  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues — and  voters — of  all  polit- 
ical persuasions. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  Jim  Fulton's 
brother  and  sisters.  I  trust  their  sorrow 
will  be  eased  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
brother  was  loved  also  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  that  we  share,  as  does 
the  country,  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  and  shocked  by  the  recent 
loss  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  James  G.  Fulton.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  during  my  con- 
gressional tenure  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  recognize  and  understand  his  genius 
and  zeal  for  pushing  our  coimtry  ahead 
in  its  scientific  endeavors  and  in  many 
other  fields  as  well. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Jim.  We  will  miss  his 
lively  contribution  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, his  quick  wit  and  aboimding  good 
humor.  But  most  of  all  the  country  will 
miss  his  contributions  to  our  future  space 
activity,  his  participation  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  country,  his  dedication  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  his  patri- 
otism, his  stanch  good  sense  and  his  de- 
termination to  keep  our  country  the 
leader  in  scientific  affairs  in  the  world. 


Few  of  us  have  had  his  unbounded  in- 
terest and  ciu-iosity  of  such  wide  scope 
as  the  law,  the  arts,  politics,  publishing, 
banking,  farming,  science,  and  many 
others  and  to  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  at  all  of  them.  His  achieve- 
ments as  a  legislator  won  the  fullest 
esteem  from  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  the  many  statements  of 
sorrow  at  his  passmg  confirms  our  ver- 
dict of  "well  done." 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  liis 
family. 

TIME    OF    FX-'NEUAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
notified  that  the  remains  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable James  Fulton  will  be  at  the  Bein- 
hauer  Fimeral  Home,  2630  West  Liberty 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Friday  7  to  9 
p.m.,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 11,  at  2  p.m.,  at  the  Mount  Leb- 
anon Presbyterian  Church  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  character 
and  public  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
James  G.  Fulton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES  G. 
FULTON 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res.  639 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  G.  Pulton,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  forty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
followmg  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Messrs.  Sayolr,  Arends,  Morgan, 
Barrett.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Flood, 
Clark,  Dent.  Nix,  Moorhead,  Schneebeli, 
Whalley,  McDade,  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Green 
of  Pennsylvtinia,  Vigorito,  Goodlinc, 
Biester,  Eilberg,  Eshleman,  Williams, 
Gaydos,  Coughlin,  Yatron,  Ware,  Mil- 
ler of  California,  McCulloch,  Hays,  Za- 
BLocKi,  Bell,  Mosher,  Praser,  Vander 
Jagt,  Kazen,  Price  of  Texas,  Winn, 
Goldwater,  McCormack,  and  Davis  of 
South  Carolina. 
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The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution.  > 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
415,  92d  Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Tuesday,  October  12,  1971. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute 
pjn.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  415,  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Tuesday.  October  12,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
comnfjmlcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Nary  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  propoeed  trans- 
fer of  the  36-foot  motor  launch,  hull  No. 
24600,  to  the  Maine  Port  Authority.  Portland, 
Maine,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308(0) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  permit  suits  to  adjudicate  disputed  titles 
to  lands  In  which  the  United  States  claims 
an  Interest:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  11146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  insurance  of 
loans  to  defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   DENT: 

H  R.  11147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  P\md  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 


By  Mr.  nwuNCHTrrscir  (for  himself , 
Mr.  BnsTXB,  Mr.  Burks  of  Florida. 
Mr.  BcBTON,  Mr.  Corm,  Mr.  Cough- 
UK,  Mr.  DxukirKT,  Mr.  Dingiu.,  Mr. 

Fasckll,    Mr.    Foestthi,    Mr.    Hax- 
RiNOTON,    Mrs.    Heckuh    of   Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mailliaud,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Pippta, 
Mr.  Rancbl,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Sarbames.  Mr.  Baylor,   Mr.   Stokeb, 
and  Mr.  Wticam  )  : 
H.R.  11148.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  regulation  of   the  distribution  and   use 
of  toxic  chemlcal.s,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HR.  11149.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excise  X.ax 
on   automobiles  based  on  their  horsejxjwer 
and  emission  of  pollutants,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  programs  for  research  In.  and 
Federal  procurement  of,   low-emlsslon   vehi- 
cles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
By    Mr.    HANLET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wii-SON.  Mr.  OAi-iriANAKis,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,    and    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 
York)  : 
HR  11150.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S  Government 
In    the    enjoyment    of    their    constitutional 
rights,  to  prevent  unwarranted  governmental 
Invasions  of  their  privacy,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HR.  11151.   A   bin    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tux  credit 
for   the   expan.slon    of   employment;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HR.  11152.  A   bill   to  authorize   the   Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  per- 
mit   certain    Improvements    to    a    business 
property  situated  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO 
HR.  11153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
river  and  Its  tributaries  In  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  potential  addition  to  the  na- 
tional Wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  lilmself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr  Fish.  Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hats,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Martin.  Mr. 
Matne.  Mr.  Mnuia,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Firkins,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr  Udall, 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  )  : 
HR    1 1154.   A    bin    to    amend    the    act    en- 


titled "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  reatralnta  and  monofiolles", 
approved  July  a,  1890;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

HR.  11165.  A  bUI  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HS..  11156.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
an.-i'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

H.J.  Res.  922.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  U.S. 
officials  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  es- 
tablish certain  rights  of  migration  for  clt- 
l/.ens  of  any  country:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

274.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  Memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  establishment  of  a  national  park 
In  the  area  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  and  Santa  Monica  Bay,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  VETSEY: 

H  Res.  640.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR.  10477)  entitled  "A  bill  to  clear  and 
settle  title  to  certain  real  property  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
Riverside  County.  California"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H  Res.  641.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
( H.R.  10478)  entitled  "A  bill  to  clear  and  set- 
tle title  to  certain  real  property  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Imperial 
County,  California'  to  the  Chief  Commls- 
.sloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


SENATE— r/iursrfai/,  October  7,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Ellender). 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Clement  Ockay,  pastor, 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Slovak 
Church,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God  saw  all  He  had  made,  and  indeed 
it  was  very  good. — Genesis  1:  31. 

Almighty  God,  You  created,  brought 
into  eJdstence  from  nothing,  the  universe 
and  everything  in  It.  You  created  man  as 
the  master  of  the  visible  creation  and 
gave  him,  as  our  Founding  Fathers  «o 
wisely  noted,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Since  we  cannot  conceive  of  Your 
bringing  into  existence  anything  that  is 
not  good,  everything  in  this  imiverse, 
since  it  was  brought  into  existence  by 
You.  is  good  and  Your  plan  for  its  use  is 
good.  Evil.  then,  is  the  misuse,  the  abuse 
of  a  good  thing — evil  Is  the  misuse,  the 
abuse  of  Your  creation. 

Man,  however,  is  the  only  creature 
on  earth  that  has  free  will  and.  there- 
fore, can  choose  to  misuse  or  abtise  Your 
creation  and  cause  evil.  You  guide  man 
in  the  use  of  Your  creatures  by  his  voice 
of  conscience  and  by  the  directions  and 
decisions  of  Your  religious  and  secular 
spokesmen. 

This  august  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
as  its  prime  objective  the  determination 


and  declaration  of  Your  plan  for  the  use 
of  Your  creatures. 

As  we  c^en  today's  deliberations  we 
humbly  ask  You,  our  Creator  and  Guide, 
to  inspire  with  Your  divine  spirit  these 
our  Senators  so  that  their  decisions  may 
coincide  with  Your  plans — plans  that  en- 
vision our  attainment  of  relative  hap- 
piness here  on  earth  in  preparation  for 
the  perfect  happiness  that  we  are  des- 
tined to  enjoy  with  You  in  the  next  life 
forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal     of     the     proceedings     of 
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Wednesday,  October  6, 1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


out  objection,   the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  OCTOBER  7  TO  OCTOBER  12. 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  415. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  415,  which  was  read  by  the 
assistant  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  415 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  TTiursday,  October  7.  1971, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  Octol)er  12,  1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
girmlng  with  Calendar  No.  284  but  not 
including  Calendar  No.  295. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations,  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  284  but  not 
including  Calendar  No.  295.  will  be 
stated. 


FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Clarence  Morse, 
of  California,  to  be  a  Federal  Maritime 
Commissioner  for  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1976. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Dudley  C. 
Mecum,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie   With- 
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U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Harold  B.  Scott, 
of  Connecticut,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  ARMY, 
IN  THE  NAVY,  AND  IN  THE  MA- 
RINE CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc ;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  £ind  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


A  GOOD  IDEA  FROM  TIME 
MAGAZINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate Time,  Inc.,  for  its  continuance  of 
a  policy  of  inviting  from  abroad  prom- 
inent and  leading  industrialists  in  high 
executive  positions  In  their  countries  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  discuss 
the  relationship  of  their  problems  to 
ours. 

These  are  men  of  the  highest  respon- 
sibihty.  In  the  course  of  their  meetings 
in  this  country,  they  met  during  the  past 
several  days  in  New  York,  and  at  Dart- 


mouth College  in  Hanover,  N.H.;  and 
this  morning  they  met  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  myself  here 
in  the  Capitol  for  a  most  interesting  ex- 
change of  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  those  who  were  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wa? 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a? 
follows : 

Breakfast.   Thursday   Morning,   October   7, 
1971,  Sponsored  by  Time,  Inc. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Senator  Hugh 
Scott. 

E.NCLAND 

.Sir  Eric  Drake.  C.B.E..  Chairman  and  Man- 
aging Director,  British  Petroletxm  Companv, 
Ltd. 

Sir  Reay  Geddes,  K.B.E.,  Chairman,  Dunlop 
Holdings  Ltd. 

Evelyn  de  Rothschild,  Director,  N.  M 
Rothschild  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Sir  Arthur  G.  Norman.  K.B.E..  D.F  C  . 
Chairman.  The  De  La  Rue  Company,  Ltd 

GERMANT 

Dr.  Paul  Dax.  Executive  Vice  President 
Siemens  A.G. 

Mr.  Eberhard  von  Kuenheim,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board.  Bayertsche  Motoren- 
werke  AG. 

Dr.  Joachim  Zahn,  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board,  Daimler-Benz  A.G. 

Dr.  F.  Wllhelm  Christians,  Member  of  liip 
Executive  Board.  Deutsche  Bank  A.G. 

Dr.  Konrad  Henkel,  President,  Henke;  & 
C  -. 

FRANCB 

Georges  Gallchon.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Air  France. 

Alain  Chevalier,  Managing  Director,  Moei- 
Hennessy. 

BZLGIUM 

Comte  Rene  Paul  Boel,  Honorary  President, 
Solvay  et  C'-. 

Baron  Edouard-Jean  Emp>ain,  Chainnan. 
Electro-Rail,  S.A. 

Fernand  Josef  ColUn,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Kredletbank,  N.V. 

SWrrZEKLAND 

Gluseijpe  Bertola,  Member  of  the  Board. 
Brown  Boveri  k  C". 

Dr.  Alfred  Schaefer,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland. 

Pierre  Waltz,  General  Director,  Soclete 
.Suisse  pour  L'Industrle  Horlog^re. 

NETHEKLAMDS 

Alfred  H.  Helneken,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managing  Directors,  Helneken  Breweries, 
Inc. 

IR.  Frederik  J.  Philips.  President  of  the 
Supervisory  Board.  N.  V.  Phlllpe'  Gloeilamp- 
enfabrleken. 

Dr.  Grerrlt  ran  der  Wal,  President,  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 

Gerrlt  A.  Wagner,  C.B.E  .  President,  Royal 
Dutch  Petroletun  Company. 

SWTDEN 

Pehr  Gustaf  Gyllenhammar,  Managing 
Director.  AB  Volvo. 

Polke  Llndskog.  Chairman,  AB  Svenska 
Kullagerfabrleken* 

rTALT 

Arv.  Unberto  Agnelli,  President.  Flat. 

Coiunt  Theo  Boeat  dl  Montelera,  Chair- 
man, M&rtinl  ft  Bo68l. 

Ing.  Nino  Bovelll,  Managing  Director,  6o- 
cleta   Itallana    Reslne   Sp.    A. 

AtrSTSAUA 

Sir  Ian  Potter,  Chairman,  Tlme-Ltfe  Aus- 
tralia (PTY  Ltd.) 

TIME    INC.    CT7XSTS 

Ralph  Davidson.  Associate  Publisher,  Time 
Magazine. 
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Hedley  Oonovan,  Editor-in-Chief,  Time 
Inc. 

Murmy  0*rt,  Chlet  of  Correepondents, 
Time  Inc. 

Henry  A.  Orunwald,  Managing  Editor, 
Time  Magazine. 

Andrew  Helakell,  Chairman  of  Board, 
Time  Inc. 

Henry  Luce  III,  Publisher,  Time  Magazine. 

Jamea  R.  Sbapley,  President,  Time  Inc. 

John  L.  Steele,  Senior  Correspondent, 
Time-Life  News  Service. 

Robert  W.  Ankerson,  Public  Affairs  Direc- 
tor, Time  Magazine. 

John  Austin,  News  Service,  Time-Life. 

Charlee  Bear,  Vice  President,  Time  Inc. 

Mrs.  Irlna  Bagratlon,  Public  Affairs,  Time. 

HUGH   SCOTT  STArF 

Bob   Hetherlngton,   Martin   Hamberger. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
tho  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis)  Is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chiles  when  he 
Introduceo  S.  2666  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  > 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxicrc  when 
he  introduced  S.  2667  are  printed  In  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. ) 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  30  minutes,  with  a  3- 
tnlnute  limitation  on  statements  therein. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


BALANCED      VIEW      OF      SOVIET 
THREAT— ORR    KELLY   ARTICLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Washington  Star  for  Tuesday,  October 
5.  1971,  Mr.  Orr  Kelly  who  is  the  Star's 
chief  expert  on  military  matters,  wrote 
a  very  balanced,  thoughtful,  and  objec- 
tive piece  on  the  strategic  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  say  this  with  some  feeling, 
because  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  very  critical 
of  me  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  in  the  future.  But  I  thought  this  was 
an  excellent  article. 

The  article  was  entitled  "React 
Calmly  to  the  'Red  Menace.'  "  Mr.  Kelly 
cites  a  number  of  examples  where  the 
press  has  given  unwarranted  atten- 
tion to  certain  recent  Soviet  develop- 
ments. He  warns  against  a  sudden  pub- 
lic demand  to  do  something  about  the 
Russians  and  then  gives  this  advice: 

A  much  more  rational  approach — but 
one  that  demands  continuing  public  and 
congressional  attention — Is  to  react  calmly 
and  cautiously  to  Soviet  defense  efTorts,  with 
the  fall  realization  that  the  balance  of  arms 


between  the  two  superpowers  Is  an  extremely 
complex  affair  and  that  the  arms  race,  if 
Indeed  It  Is  a  race,  has  more  the  rhythm  of 
a  minuet  than  of  a  100  yard  dash. 

Mr.  KeUy  is  no  dove  or  imilateral  dis- 
armer  or  antimilltarist.  Neither  are  those 
of  us  who  have  been  critical  of  Pentagon 
waste  and  profligacy.  Too  often  the 
Pentagon  defenders  make  that  mistake 
in  their  superficial  Judgments  of  our  mo- 
tives. 

What  is  important  is  that  we  keep 
this  country  strong  and  free.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  real 
antagonist  and  a  real  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  But  v/e  must  not  react  to  her  real 
threats  in  a  stupid  or  hysterical  man- 
ner. It  is  as  bad  to  overestimate  her 
strength  as  it  is  to  underestimate  her 
strength.  In  the  long  rim  our  security  de- 
pends not  only  on  our  military  weapons, 
but  the  strength  of  our  economy  to  pro- 
duce, on  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people,  and  the  skills  and  productivity 
of   our   industries  and  our  people. 

What  we  need  then  are  cool,  cold,  pre- 
cise assessments  of  Soviet  strength.  Our 
calculations  about  both  the  size  and 
composition  of  our  defense  forces  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  rather 
than  on  superficial  considerations. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  waste  and  stu- 
pidities involved  in  the  military  politics 
of  making  certain  that  all  three  services 
have  a  roughly  equal  role  in  the  strategic 
deterrent,  when  it  is  now  clear  that 
manned  bombers  will  shortly  be  obsolete 
as  weapons  to  deliver  strategic  warheads 
directly  over  enemy  targets,  and  that  our 
land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  becoming  more  and  more  vul- 
nerable. While  I  do  not  want  to  engage 
in  the  oversimpllstic  answers  which  Mr. 
Kelly  rightly  abhors,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  at  this  point  in  time  our 
underwater  strategic  deterrent  is  invul- 
nerable and  that  a  wise  policy  woiUd 
emphasize  those  strategic  deterrent 
forces  which  are  invulnerable  and  de- 
emphasize  those  which  are  becoming 
liighly  vulnerable. 

Among  the  additional  superficial  con- 
siderations and  arguments  used  to  sup- 
port excessive  military  spending  is  the 
argument  that  "jobs"  are  at  stake.  The 
needs  of  this  country  are  so  great  that 
any  policy  which  continues  to  build  ob- 
solete military  weapons  instead  of  trans- 
ferring funds  either  to  workable  weapons 
or  to  unmet  civilian  needs  is  an  unworthy 
and  unworkable  one. 

I  commend  Mr.  Kelly's  article  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  its  balance  and  its  good  sense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

React  Calmly  to  the  "Red  Menace" 
(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  current  wave  of  antlmlUtarlsm  and 
overemphasis  on  the  costs  of  defense  has 
barely  reached  its  t>eak.  And  yet  there  al- 
ready are  ominous  signs  of  the  next  wave — 
a  sudden  awakening  to  the  Red  Menace. 

The  signs  so  far  are  rather  slim,  but  there 
they  are  just  the  same. 

Life    msigazlne.    rather    dovish    in    recent 


years,  gave  considerable  attention  to  a  report 
on  recent  Soviet  military  developments.  The 
New  York  Times,  even  more  dovish,  gave 
front-page  treatment  to  a  story  on  a  new 
Russian  bomber — the  same  bomber  no  one 
got  excited  about  when  the  late  Rep.  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  was  talking  about,  it  two  years  ago. 

The  news  media  g^ve  unwarranted  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  report  of  the  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  when  it  reported — as  Penta- 
gon officials  had  done  six  months  earlier — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  substantially 
more  land-based  missiles  than  the  United 
States. 

The  obvious  danger  in  this  kind  of  thing 
is  that  there  may  be  a  sudden  public  demand 
to  do  something  about  the  Russians. 

A  much  more  rational  approach — but  one 
that  demands  continuing  public  and  con- 
gressional attention — Is  to  react  calmly  and 
cautiously  to  Soviet  defense  efforts,  with  the 
full  realization  that  the  balance  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  is  an  extremely 
connplex  affair  and  that  the  arms  race,  if  In- 
deed It  Is  a  race,  has  more  the  rhythm  of  a 
minuet  than  a  100-yard  dash. 

Here,  to  provide  some  pwrspectlve,  is  an 
outline  of  the  way  the  Soviets  stack  up 
aigalnst  the  United  States; 

Strategic  forces.  The  Soviets  are  well  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  numbers  of  land- 
based  nuclear  missiles — 1,550  to  1,068 — with 
a  very  substantial  lead  in  nuclear  megaton- 
nage.  The  United  States  is  ahead  in  numbers 
of  warheads,  especially  in  the  new  Independ- 
ently targetable  technology,  and  In  numbers 
of  bombers.  The  United  States  also  is  well 
ahead  in  numbers  and  quality  of  strategic 
missile  submarines.  While  the  Soviets  have 
now  deployed  about  20  such  subs,  the  United 
States  has  long  had  a  fleet  of  41  and  Is  con- 
verting 31  of  them  to  carry  a  much  more 
advanced  multiple-warhead  missile. 

The  Soviets  apparently  have  finished  work 
on  their  older  S89  and  SSll  missiles  and  are 
deploying  a  modified  version  of  the  older 
weapons  or  a  new  family  of  strategic  weap- 
ons. Exactly  what  the  Russians  are  up  to  is 
Etui  in  doubt  here. 

Conventional  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
a  large  standing  army  and  large  reserve 
forces.  The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
showed  they  are  able  to  move  rapidly  with 
Impressive  coordination — but  It  also  showed 
that,  if  there  had  been  resistance  or  If  the 
operation  had  continued  for  a  few  more 
days,  the  Soviet  forces  would  have  run  out  of 
food  and  fuel. 

Much  of  the  Soviet  force  Is  oriented  toward 
China,  but  the  United  States  considers  the 
total  force  in  computing  the  possible  threat 
to  Western  Europe.  In  comparing  the  forces 
of  the  two  sides,  the  amount  the  Russians 
devote  to  what  they  consider  the  threat  from 
China  probably  should  be  deducted  In  the 
same  way  the  United  States  tends  to  sub- 
tract the  amount  being  spent  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Naval  forces.  The  Soviet  navy  has  grown 
rapidly  In  recent  years,  both  In  numbers 
and  111  quality.  Because  of  its  geographic 
situation,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  forced  to  main- 
tain four  essentially  separate  fleets,  so  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  feel  the  need 
for  a  large  navy.  The  difficulty  for  U.S.  de- 
fense planners  is  that,  even  If  these  ships 
are  being  built  exclusively  for  defense  pur- 
p>oees,  they  could,  if  concentrated  properly, 
also  form  a  major  offensive  threat. 

Homeland  defense.  The  Russians  have 
been  traditionally  defense-minded — appar- 
ently believing  that  the  best  defense  Is  a  good 
defense.  They  have  built  an  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile system  of  questionable  value  to  defend 
the  western  Industrial  and  population  cen- 
ters of  their  nation.  They  have  deployed  10.- 
000  surface-to-air  missiles — in  such  profu- 
sion that  some  U.S.  experts  think  they  are 
Intended  to  be  part  of  a  more  elaborate  ABM 
system.  And  they  have  built  thousands  of 
short-range  Interceptor  planes. 
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All  of  this  could  be  simply  defensive.  But 
it  also  oould  be  part  of  an  elaborate  plan  to 
gain  world  domination — by  nonmUltary 
means  if  possible,  by  arms  U  nccesaary. 
Whatever  it  Is,  It  has  not  happened  so  sud- 
denly as  to  demand  a  sudden  spaem-llke  re- 
sponse  from   the   United   States. 

Research  and  Development.  This  is  the 
area  in  which  something  could  hapfjen  sud- 
denly. There  is  a  major  debate  among  sclen- 
lisU  over  the  level  of  Soviet  R&D  effort.  But 
all  the  estimates  Indicate  that  it  is  substan- 
tial and,  given  the  shield  of  secrecy  behind 
which  Soviet  scientists  work,  it  certainly  Is 
capable  of  producing  some  surprises.  The 
debate  Is  over  how  big  they  may  be  and 
how  many. 

The  Russians  are  neither  10-foot  giants  nor 
3-foot  pygmlee.  They  are  somewhere  In  be- 
tween— precisely  where,  we  are  not  quite 
sure. 

One  thing  that  really  would  help  avoid  the 
dangers  of  overreaction  to  some  Soviet  de- 
velopment— or  supposed  development — 
would  be  for  Russia  to  tell  us  as  much  about 
their  arms,  their  strategies  and  their  inten- 
tions as  we  tell  the  world  about  ours.  But 
that's   certainly    too   much   to   hope   for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  smnounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10947)  to  provide 
a  Job  development  Investment  credit,  to 
reduce  individual  income  taxes,  to  reduce 
certain  excise  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
olutions, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate : 

H.J.  Res.  915.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
EupplementAl  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  918.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
llie  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

3.  646.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recording,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  in  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates;  and 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Nebraska  National  Forest,"  Niobrara  divi- 
sion, to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National 
Forest." 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


The  message  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
James  Q.  Pulton,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  10947.  An  act  to  provide  a  Job  devel- 
opment investment  credit,  to  reduce  individ- 
ual income  taxes,  to  reduce  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coin- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  915.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  LatK>r  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes;  antl 

H.J.  Res.  016.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  jail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISAPPROVAI  OF  PRESIDENT'S  PAY 
ADJUSTMENT  PLAN— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  Senate 
Resolution  169  is  laid  before  the  Senate 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  time  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pong),  the  time  to  be 
1  hour  on  each  side,  imder  the  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 


ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-391). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  915.  Joint  reaolutlon  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Reprt.  No.  92-392). 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
lions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  special  advisory 
and  counseling  assistance  to  veterans  at  in- 
stitutions ol  higher  education  and  to  au- 
thorize, on  a  trial  basis,  a  apodal  program 
to  aid  veterans  with  academic  deficiencies 
to  gam  entrance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2667.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Wage-Price 
Review  Board  to  promote  wage  and  price 
stability  with  maximum  reliance  upon  vol- 
\intary  compliance  by  the  various  sectors 
of  the  economy  in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Referred  to  the  Oommittee 
on   Banking,   Housing   and   Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  2688.  A  bin  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- income 
families  by  authorizing  PHA  mortgage  In- 
surance and  VA  guaranteed  and  direct  loans 
for  modular  or  industrialized  bou&lng  meet- 
ing applicable  code  requirements  but  hav- 
ing lees  living  sp>ac«  than  is  required  under 
existing  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing   and   Urban    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  more  effectively  to  assure 
that  certain  children,  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  a  parent,  will  receive  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  which  such  parent 
is  legally  required  to  provide,  and  otherwise 
to  enforce  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their 
children.  Relerred  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  GRAVEL: 
8.2670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Cle- 
mente  Hernandez.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 
8.  2671.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  8c (2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re- 
enacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation, 
so  as  to  make  potatoes  for  freeilng.  canning, 
and  other  processing  subject  to  marketing 
orders;  and 

S.  2672.  A  bill  to  permanently  exempt  po- 
tatoes for  processing  from  naarketlng  orders. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a 
retired  member  of  the  uniformed  8er\-ices 
the  right  to  elect  whether  he  will  receive 
health  benefits  under  such  section  or  under 
part  A  of  tlUe  XVHI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  when  he  qualifies  for  benefits  under  both. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON: 
S.  2674.  A  blU  to  remove  a  cloud,  on  the 
title   to  certain  lands  located  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Hi.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
WnxiAMS.    Mr.    Btu>    of    West    Vlr- 
glnUi,  and  Mr.  Habtkx)  : 
8.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provlalona 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act   of    1969   relating   to   payment   of   black 
lung  benefits.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  QRITFIN : 
S.J.   Res.    164.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States  relating  to  the  asslgnnaent  and 
transportation  of   pupils  to  public  schools. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  provide  special  ad- 
visory and  counseling  assistance  to  vet- 
erans at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
authorize,  on  a  trial  basis,  a  special  pro- 
gram to  aid  veterans  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies to  gain  entrance  to  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  vet- 
erans educational  advisory  and  assist- 
ance program.  I  was  extremely  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  House  conferees  on  the 
draft  bill  deleted  m:  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  to  H.R.  6531.  This  amend- 
ment contained  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 

There  was  some  concern  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  be  struck  from  the 
conference  report.  That  concern  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  conferees  was  that 
the  proposal  should  have  the  benefit  of 
public  hearings  in  both  Houses.  I  trust 
and  hope  that  their  position  was  sincere. 

I  am  now  offering  my  proposal  as  a 
separate  bill,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
The  fact  Is,  1  million  veterans  a  year 
have  been  returning  to  civilian  life.  These 
young  men,  many  of  whom  faced  enemy 
fire  in  Vietnam  and  many  of  whom  show 
the  scars  and  wounds  of  this  military 
action,  are  being  dumped  on  a  market 
with  an  excess  of  6-percent  unemploy- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  the  unemployment 
rate  of  veterans  is  considerably  higher 
than  civilians  in  the  same  age  group. 
Colleges  and  imiversities  are  finding 
veteran  enrollments  increasing,  with  in- 
adequate counselors  to  fUl  their  needs. 
Men  who  have  served  this  great  country 
of  ours,  who  have  the  desire  but  not  the 
full  academic  requirements  to  enter  col- 
lege, are  being  forced  to  join  tlie  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is,  if  a  cycle  of 
disadvantagement  and  unemployment 
exists  before  military  service,  the  1  mil- 
lion men  separating  from  the  service 
each  year  seem  to  perpetuate  that  vicious 
cycle.  Middle-  and  upper-middle  class 
individuals,  more  likely  to  have  obtained 
college  deferments  for  4  years  or  longer, 
often  escaped  the  draft  entirely.  If  they 
served  at  all,  generally  it  was  in  a  special, 
technical  field,  not  In  actual  combat.  But 
the  more  disadvantaged  men  were 
usually  drafted  into  combat  ground  or 
support  units,  the  infantry,  the  Marine 
Corps.  When  the  men  return  to  civilian 
life,  the  more  advantaged  have  less  di£Q- 
culty  obtaining  employment.  The  less  ad- 


vantaged encounter  great  difficulty  and 
often  become  embittered  about  their  ex- 
perience in  thla  unpopular  war. 
Worst  of  all,  they  become  frustrated  with 
society's  lack  of  Interest  In  them  and  In 
their  problems.  Their  greatest  skill  is 
often  violence — a  danger  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  also  to  society. 

My  amendment  to  the  draft  bill,  which 
my  colleagues  accepted  many  weeks  ago 
by  amendment  to  the  draft  bill,  would 
seek  to  turn  these  facts  around  by  pro- 
ducing a  plan  to  assist  these  men.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  consider  this  new 
proposal  and  conduct  hearings.  This  type 
of  legislation  Is  long  overdue.  It  is  needed. 
Now  is  the  time  when  we  must  give  our 
help — not  later  when  the  vast  majority 
of  these  men  have  given  up  £iny  hope. 

We  have  the  opportxmity  to  help  these 
men,  to  give  them  educational  guidance, 
counseling,  and  academic  direction.  Both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
have  recommended  that  much  more  be 
done  for  the  veteran.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  educational  benefits  for 
the  veteran  to  encourage  him  to  continue 
his  education. 

On  many  campuses,  aside  from  a 
minimal  handling  of  OI  bill  paperwork, 
the  registrar's  ofHce  deals  with  veterans 
already  enrolled  or  soon  to  be  enrolled 
because  they  meet  college  requirements. 
These  local  offices  on  college  campuses 
have  no  autliority  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Their  only 
function  is  to  answer  questions  and  at- 
tempt to  direct  student  veterans  with 
specific  problems  to  the  proper  office  or 
agency  for  assistance. 

Though  a  special  obligation  to  veterans 
has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  still  there  has  been  no  con- 
centrated effort  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  the  Congress  to  deal  with  their 
unique  problems. 

This  Is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
the  veterans  from  the  Vietnamese  war. 
We  had  much  more  concern  for  the 
world  war.  the  cold  war,  and  the  Ko- 
rean war  veterans.  But  somehow  the 
veterans  from  the  Vietnamese  war  have 
become  victims  of  that  war. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  physical 
handicaps,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
estimates  that  seven  times  more  veterans 
than  those  who  are  disabled  and  entitled 
to  compensation  carry  the  invisible  hand- 
icaps of  inadequate  or  defective  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Using  a  measure  of  a  lack  of  a  high 
school  education,  16  percent  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  now  being  released  from 
service  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 
They  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  high 
school  education.  And  yet  even  this  per- 
centage does  not  reflect  the  full  meas- 
ure of  veterans  with  educational  defi- 
ciencies. 

Ironically,  participation  in  the  GI  bill 
education  benefits  is  inverse  to  need  ac- 
cording to  available  survey  data.  Almost 
50  percent  of  the  veterans  with  some 
college  education  at  the  time  of  discharge 
seek  to  upgrade  their  education  under 
the  GI  bill.  Yet  those  with  serious  educa- 
tion deficiencies  show  a  participation 
rate  as  low  as  10  percent. 

Those  who  really  have  the  advantage 


of  some  college  are  the  ones  who  take 
advantage  of  this.  However,  the  ones  who 
need  the  help  are  the  ones  who  are  not 
getting  the  information  or  the  help.  They 
are  the  ones  who  need  the  actual  up- 
grading. 

My  bill  would  try  to  change  this.  It 
would  give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  the  authorization  to  make  grants 
to  any  participating  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  a  special  trial-basis  program 
for  veterans  with  educational  deficiencies 
at  participating  institutions.  It  is  fully 
realized  that  not  every  veteran  wants, 
needs,  or  could  successfully  earn  a  college 
degree.  But  it  is  also  felt  there  is  a  need 
for  this  type  of  program  to  enable  veter- 
ans who  could  not  otherwise  enroll  under 
restricted  ceilings  on  admissions  an  op- 
portunity to  compete,  perform,  and  prove 
themselves  to  be  college-level  material. 

We  now  have  a  set  score  that  they  must 
achieve  on  a  test  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  enter  a  university.  Yet  in  those  same 
universities  for  members  of  the  minority 
races  we  are  allowing  a  deviation  from 
that  score.  We  are  doing  nothing  like 
that  for  the  veterans,  although  we  are 
allowing  these  people  to  upgrade  them- 
selves a  few  points  so  that  they  can  qual- 
ify. However,  those  who  have  gone  to 
serve  their  country  previous  to  obtaining 
an  education  or  have  not  achieved  high 
school  equivalency  while  in  the  service 
mi.ss  an  opportunity  for  that  training. 

At  present,  education  benefits  are  pro- 
portionately far  below  the  World  War  II 
level.  If  there  is  indeed  universal  agree- 
ment among  all  Americans  that  our  re- 
turning veterans  deserve  the  very  best 
we  can  give  them,  then  at  the  very  least 
we  need  to  offer  them  the  increased  edu- 
cational benefits  this  legislation  outlines. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  placing  a  central  co- 
ordinating office  to  serve  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  veteran  problems  on  a  university 
or  junior  college  campus,  and  also  give 
the  veteran  with  certain  academic  de- 
ficiencies and  opportunity  to  meet  stand- 
ard admission  requirements. 

One  million  veterans  a  year  have  been 
returning  to  civilian  life.  Again,  I  urge 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  conduct  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
or  any  similar  legislation.  These  young 
men  have  given  too  much  of  themselves 
to  their  country  for  us  to  shirk  this  re- 
spon.sibility.  We  simply  cannot  allow  this 
problem  to  go  unnoticed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S  2666 
A  bill  to  provide  special  advisory  and  coun- 
seling assistance  to  veterans  at  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  to  author- 
ize, on  a  trial  basis,  a  special  program  to 
aid  veterans  with  academic  deficiencies 
to  gain  entrance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  to  make  con- 
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tracts  with,  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  In- 
stitution to  employ  a  full-time  veterans'  ad- 
visory and  assistant  officer  to  counsel  and 
advise  veterans  on  all  matters  relating  to 
education  and  career  guidance,  and  to  as- 
sist and  advise  veterans  on  other  matters  as 
provided    herein. 

(b)  The  office  of  the  veterans'  advisory 
and  assistance  officer  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education  shall  serve  for  veterans  as 
a  central  coordinating  office  on  matters  re- 
lating to  campus  orientation,  academic  and 
career  guidance,  couiisellng,  financial  as- 
sistance, placement  planning,  registration 
processing,  and  tutorial  assistance.  Such  of- 
fice shall  also  serve  as  a  central  p)olnt  to 
counsel  and  assist  eligible  veterans  who  may 
be  Interested  In  pursuing  an  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  work  on  a  full-time  or  part- 
time    basis. 

(c)  The  veterans'  advisory  and  assistance 
officer  at  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  to  accept  and  process  the  claim 
of  any  veteran  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
for  any  education  and  training  benefit  or 
for  any  other  veteran's  benefit. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  on  a  trial  basis  a  special 
program  for  veterans  who  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent  thereof  and  who 
have  an  academic  deficiency  which  prevents 
them  from  qualifying  for  entrance  In  any 
education  or  training  program,  under  stand- 
ard entrance  criteria,  in  any  Institution  of 
higher  education.  Such  program  shall  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  agrees  to 
participate  In  such  program  ( referred  to 
hereinafter  as  a  "participating  Institution"). 

(b)  Under  sucb  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe,  after  seeking  the  advice  of  and 
consulting  with  appropriate  officials  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  academically 
deficient  veterans  who  have  completed  high 
school  or  the  equivalent  thereof  shall  be 
permitted  to  enroll  In  a  participating  In- 
stitution on  a  one-year  probationary  basis. 
No  agreement  entered  Into  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
any  participating  Institution  shall  require 
such  Institution  to  continue  the  enrollment 
In  such  Institution  of  any  veteran  who  has 
failed  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  pre- 
scribed for  all  first  year  students. 

(c)  In  order  to  encourage  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  participate  in  the  trial 
program  provided  for  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "In- 
stitution of  higher  education"  means  any 
public  or  private  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  grradua- 
tlon  from  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
cation, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
a  certificate.  Is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education,  and  provides 
an  educational  prgram  for  which  It  awards 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
a  two-year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for 
full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2667.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Wage- 
Price  Review  Board  to  promote  wage  and 
price  stability  with  maximum  reliance 
upon  voluntary  compliance  by  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy  in  further- 
ance of  the  national  Interest.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


CONGRESS    SHOtrU)    ACT    ON    PHASE    U    ECONOMIC 
PROGSAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
night at  7:30  p.m.,  the  President  will 
outline  his  post-freeze  anti-inflation 
program.  It  is  good  that  he  Is  doing  this 
now — 5  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Novem- 
ber 12  price  freeze.  Among  other  things, 
it  gives  Congress  an  opportimity  to  take 
a  look  at  the  program  to  determine 
whether  we  should  legislate  on  it. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  for 
controlling  inflation  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  freeze  on  prices  and  wages 
ordered  by  the  President  on  August  15, 
1971.  The  legislation  would  establish  an 
essentially  voluntary  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Wage -Price  Review 
Board,  although  there  would  be  certain 
sanctions  available  to  the  Board  and  the 
President. 

While  administration  spokesmen  have 
indicated  they  do  not  anticipate  legisla- 
tion to  implement  phase  II  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's anti -inflationary  program,  I 
believe  it  is  most  important  to  involve 
the  Congress. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  held  5 
weeks  of  hearings,  and  I  think  they  were 
by  far  the  most  extensive  hearings  on  the 
wage-price  freeze.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic program  also  stressed  the  need  for 
congressional  participation  in  phase  II 
of  the  program. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  draws 
heavily  on  the  testimony  given  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  during 
the  last  several  weeks.  The  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  were  virtually  unanimous 
in  their  support  for  some  type  of  phase 
II  program  for  restraining  inflation  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  the  wage-price 
freeze.  Everyone  agreed  that  labor  and 
business  should  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram although  there  were  differences 
over  the  extent  of  the  Involvement.  Like- 
wise, there  was  general  agreement  that 
full  scale  price  and  wage  controls  similar 
to  those  Imposed  during  World  War  11 
would  not  be  practical.  Most  witnesses 
preferred  a  voluntary  program,  but  there 
was  disagreement  over  the  extent  to 
wiiich  sanction  should  be  Imposed  in  the 
event  voluntary  compliance  failed.  Some 
witnesses  felt  a  phase  n  program  should 
apply  only  to  the  basic  industries  while 
others  argued  It  should  apply  through- 
out the  economy.  Many  witnesses  were 
critical  of  the  sweeping  delegation  of 
power  given  to  the  President  to  control 
prices  and  wages  without  any  standards 
or  legal  safeguards  customarily  provided 
by  Congress.  Labor  and  consumer  wit- 
nesses urged  controls  on  profits,  divi- 
dends, and  interest  rates.  However  most 
professional  economists  doubted  the 
workability  of  direct  controls  over  profits 
or  an  excess  profits  tax  and  favored  in- 
stead an  indirect  limitation  on  profits 
through  price  restraints. 

The  basic  problem  then  is  to  design  an 
essentially  voluntary  program  broad 
enough  to  bring  inflation  under  control, 
with  business-labor  participation,  with 
enough  sanctions  to  be  effective,  with  re- 
straints on  prices  comparable  to  those 
on  wages,  and  with  enough  congressional 
guidance  to  prevent  an  imdue  delegation 


of  legislative  power  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  objectives.  It  has 
the  following  main  features : 

MAIN    FEATUKES    OF    THE    BILI. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  five-man  Wage-Price 
Review  Board  whose  members  would  be 
representative  of  the  general  public.  The 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  is  required  to 
appoint  members  who,  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible,  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
both  business  and  labor. 

The  Board  would  be  charged  with  de- 
veloping guidelines  for  restraining  infla- 
tionary wage  or  price  increases.  In- 
creases in  rents  or  salaries  would  also  be 
covered.  The  guidelines  would  apply  to 
all  segments  of  the  economy.  They  would 
be  volimtary  in  nature,  but  the  President 
could  order  compliance  in  a  particular 
case  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  or  upon  his  own  initiative.  An  or- 
der compelling  compliance  with  the 
guidelines  could  be  issued  only  if  the 
President  determined  the  guidelines  were 
exceeded  and  that  noncompliance  would 
have  a  seriously  adverse  affect  upon  the 
wage-price  restraint  program.  For  the 
most  part,  direct  control  would  thus  be 
limited  to  the  major  industries. 

The  Board  itself  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  guidelines: 

Pirst,  it  could  seek  voluntary  compli- 
ance through  direct  negotiations  with 
the  parties  involved; 

Second,  it  could  focus  public  attention 
on  inflationary  wage  and  price  increases 
by  holding  hearings  and  issuing  special 
reports ; 

Third,  it  could  obtain  information  on 
prices  and  wages  by  requiring  periodic 
reports  from  companies  and  unions  and 
by  issuing  subpoenas; 

Fourth,  it  could  require  a  30-day  ad- 
vance justification  of  an  increase  In 
wages  or  prices.  I  think  this  advance 
notice  before  price  increases  are  put  Into 
effect  or  before  wage  increases  are  put 
into  effect  is  absolutely  vital. 

Fifth,  the  Board  could  order  a  60-day 
postponement  of  any  price  or  wage 
increase ; 

Sixth,  the  Board,  on  Its  own  initiative 
or  when  petitioned  by  consumers,  could 
publish  a  finding  that  a  firm  has  violated 
the  guidelines.  The  Board  is  required  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  consumer  petitions 
when  the  goods  or  services  involved  have 
an  annual  sales  volume  greater  than  $5 
million  unless  the  Board  finds  the  peti- 
tion is  clearly  without  merit.  During  such 
hearings,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
company  to  show  compliance  with  the 
guidelines ; 

Seventh,  the  Board  could  intervene  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  seek  compliance  with  the 
guidelines ; 

Eighth,  the  Board  could  recommend 
the  President  issue  an  order  directing 
ccMnpliance  with  the  guidelines. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  compliance,  the 
Board  would  be  directed  to  hire  a  staff 
large  enough  to  measure  productivity 
trends  and  other  factors  affecting  prices 
and  wages  in  each  major  industry  so  that 
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the  Board  would  have  the  expertise 
needed  to  challenge  individual  pricing 
actions. 

The  President's  sweeping  authority  to 
impose  price  and  wage  controls  on  the 
economy  would  be  repealed  as  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1971,  the  date  the  freeze  expires. 
In  its  place,  the  President  could  impose 
controls  on  a  selective  basis  subject  to 
the  following  restrictions : 

First,  the  President  must  determine 
that  the  wages  or  prices  involved  are  in 
violation  ol  the  published  wage-price 
guidelines; 

Second,  the  President  must  determine 
that  noncompliance  with  the  gxiidelines 
would  have  a  seriously  adverse  affect 
upon  the  wage-price  restraint  program; 
and 

Third,  the  order  cannot  reduce  wages 
or  prices  agreed  to  by  contract  prior  to 
August  15. 1971. 

Orders  by  the  President  or  the  Board 
would  be  enforced  through  court  injunc- 
tions or  through  class  action  suita 
brought  by  consumers  who  could  recover 
any  charges  In  excess  of  those  permitted, 
by  the  order.  A  fine  of  $5,000  Is  provided 
for  cases  of  willXul  violation. 

The  Board  would  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  once  a  year  on  its 
progress.  The  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress would  be  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  along  with  the 
President's  economic  report. 

The  Presidents  authority  to  compel 
comphance  with  the  guidelines  would 
expire  on  December  31.  1972.  However, 
the  Board  itself  and  its  other  powers 
would  continue. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    ACT 

There  are  some  who  say  the  Congress 
should  leave  the  design  of  the  phase  II 
economic  program  up  to  the  President 
and  that  we  should  not  act  unless  we 
are  requested  to  by  the  President.  In 
justifying  this  view,  some  argue  that  it  is 
smart  politics  to  stick  the  President  with 
the  entire  responsibility  ol  our  economic 
problems. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  Congress  should 
abdicate  its  constitutional  responsibility. 
We  have  already  surrendered  too  much 
power  to  the  executive  branch.  We  should 
not  create  a  bad  precedent  by  giving  up 
still  more  power  unless  we  are  content 
with  being  mere  rubberstamps.  The 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  should  not 
be  sacrificed  for  narrow  partisan  political 
considerations. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  phase  II  economic  program 
is  imperative  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  an  essentially  voluntary  program 
must  be  accepted  by  the  country  at  large 
if  it  is  to  be  effective.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  guidelines  in  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administrations  were  not  entirely 
successful  was  that  they  were  formulated 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
without  public  participation.  The  guide- 
lines will  be  more  acceptable  if  they  are 
given  a  statutory  base  following  congres- 
sional hearings  and  debate  where  all 
viewpoints  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  With  all  due  respect,  ad  hoc  meet- 
ings— and  I  was  privileged  and  honored 
to  be  able  to  talce  part  in  those  hearings — 
in  the  President's  office  are  no  substitute 
for  the  legislative  process. 


Second.  Congress  must  act  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  constitutional  position  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government.  To  re- 
main passive  will  only  contribute  to  a 
further  erosion  of  our  powers. 

Third,  Congress  should  act  because  it 
has  a  lot  to  contribute  on  economic  mat- 
ters. The  administration's  original  eco- 
nomic game  plan  has  been  a  costly  fail- 
ure, whereas  many  of  the  points  in  the 
new  economic  policy  have  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  country  would  be 
better  off  today  if  our  advice  had  been 
listened  to. 

In  saying  that  Congress  is  often  more 
qualified  on  economic  policy,  I  do  not 
intend  to  claim  any  partisan  superiority 
for  the  Democrats.  I  have  been  equally 
critical  of  Democratic  administrations. 
Rather,  I  feel  that  Members  of  Congress 
from  both  parties  are  closer  to  the  people 
and  are  better  able  to  judge  the  popular 
significance  of  economic  questions, 
whereas  Presidents  and  their  close  ad- 
visers are  more  apt  to  fall  under  the  In- 
fluence of  academic  economists  and  bu- 
reaucrats whose  advice  Is  not  always 
practical. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  act  on  phase 
II  in  order  to  restrict  the  sweeping  dele- 
gation of  power  given  the  President  in 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
The  President  is  given  unprecedented 
power  to  control  wages  and  prices  with 
virtually  no  congesslonal  standards  or 
criteria  on  how  the  authority  shoiild  be 
used  and  no  legal  safeguards  for  affected 
parties.  Chairman  Burns  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  has  the  respect  of 
almost  all  Members  of  Congress,  termed 
the  powers  dictatorial.  Constitutional 
law  exp>erts  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  agreed  with  this 
judgment. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  that 
such  a  broad  delegation  of  power  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  act 
quickly  to  impose  a  wage-price  freeze. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  argument, 
the  authority  has  already  been  used  for  a 
general  freeze  hence  It  should  not  be 
needed  again.  We  should  not  leave  this 
sweeping  authority  on  the  books  even 
until  April  30 — its  expiration  date— if  it 
is  no  longer  needed. 

Fifth,  tliere  is  a  technical  but  impor- 
tant reason  for  modifying  the  1970  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Earlier  this 
year.  Congress  amended  the  act  to  re- 
strict the  Presidents  authority  to  apply 
price  and  wage  controls  in  a  single  in- 
dustry unless  the  rate  of  price  Increase 
in  that  industry  was  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  general  rate  of  price  In- 
crease. The  wage-prlc3  guideposts  in  ef- 
fect from  1962-66  did  not  merely  seek 
restraint  in  those  industries  with  grossly 
disproportionate  price  increases.  The 
guideposts  also  called  for  price  reduc- 
tions in  those  industries  with  higher  than 
average  productivity  gains.  Presumably 
any  future  guidepost  system  will  adopt  a 
similar  criteria.  Thus,  the  Presidents 
existing  authority  could  be  used  to  en- 
force the  guidelines  on  a  selective  basis 
in  some  cases  but  not  in  others.  It  would 
therefore  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  achieve  an  equitable  enforcement  of 
the  guidelines. 


coMPOsrrxoN  or  boars 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing calls  for  a  five-man  Board  whose 
members  would  represent  the  public. 
Labor  union  representatives  have  gen- 
erally favored  a  tripartite  board  with 
labor,  business,  and  public  representa- 
tives each  having  one-third  of  the  votes. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  business  spokes- 
men have  urged  an  all  Government  board 
which  would  consult  with  labor  and  busi- 
ness from  time  to  time  but  which  would 
retain  final  r  uthority  for  any  action. 

Those  who  favor  a  tripartite  board 
argue  that  labor  and  business  represen- 
tation is  necessary  to  insure  their  ac- 
ceptance of  and  voluntary  cooperation 
with  the  wage-price  guideliries.  It  is 
argued  that  similar  tripartite  boards  for 
stabilizing  wages  were  created  during 
World  War  11  and  the  Korean  war  and 
were  successful  in  holding  down  infla- 
tionary wage  increases. 

Those  who  favor  an  all-Government 
board  generally  argue  that  a  tripartite 

board  will  be  much  less  successful  in 
stopping  inflation.  It  is  argued  that  the 
business  and  labor  members  of  the  board 
will  conspire  with  each  other  and  out- 
vote the  public  members.  One  model  for 
a  Government  board  is  the  current  Cost 
of  Laving  Council  established  by  the 
President  and  consisting  of  present  Grov- 
emment  oldcials. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  strikes  a 
middle  ground  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches. The  members  of  the  Wage- 
Price  Review  Board  would  represent  the 
public  generally  and  could  not  be  identi- 
fied with  either  business  or  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  President  is  required  to 
appoint  men  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  both  labor  and  business.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  enough  people  with  rep- 
uUtlons  for  impartiaUty  and  objectivity 
who  could  meet  this  test— men  such  as 
John  Dunlop  of  Harvard,  who  serves  on 
the  Construction  Council. 

My  bill  would  not  flatly  prohibit  Fed- 
eral ofQclals  from  serving  on  the  Board 
in  a  dual  capacity.  However,  the  ofLcial 
could  not  be  identified  with  labor  or  '>usi- 
ness.  This  criteria  would  rule  out  men 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Stans,  who  has  had  a  distinguished  busi- 
ness career  prior  to  his  Government 
service. 

My  bill  also  gives  the  Board  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  special  labor-business 
committees  to  advise  and  assist  It  in  de- 
veloping and  applying  the  wage-price 
guidelines.  I  would  expect  the  Board  to 
establish  a  general  price  committee  and 
a  general  wage  committee  to  review  prices 
and  wages.  The  Board  could  also  ap- 
point wage  and  price  committees  for  in- 
dividual industries  similar  to  the  Coimcil 
established  to  review  wage  settlements 
in  the  construction  Industry.  These  com- 
mittees would  be  tripartite  In  nature 
with  representatives  from  business,  la- 
bor, and  the  general  public,  and  would 
operate  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Board.  I  would  expect  the 
Board  would  delegate  many  of  its  func- 
tions to  the  wage  and  price  committees 
while  reserving  the  right  to  act  Inde- 
l>endently  in  cases  where  the  committees 
failed  to  act. 
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VSK    or   SANCTIONS 

During  the  hesu-ings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  labor  representa- 
tives generally  supported  a  voluntary 
program  for  curbing  Inflation,  without 
governmental  authority  to  order  compli- 
ance in  cases  where  voluntary  coopera- 
tion failed.  I  believe  a  wage-price  re- 
straint program  must  be  largely  volim- 
tary  if  it  is  '0  be  effective.  Frequen*  use 
of  governmental  compulsion  can  only 
lead  to  full-scale  price  and  wage  con- 
trols which  everyone  abhors.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  completely  voluntary  pro- 
gram can  be  rendered  ineffective  if  a 
large  recalcitrant  company  or  imion  can 
flagrantly  violate  the  guidelines  with  im- 
punity. The  willingness  of  others  to  co- 
operate with  the  guidelines  will  be  under- 
standably diminished  if  one  company  or 
union  can  thumb  Its  nose  at  the  guide- 
lines. The  entire  program  would  thus  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  least  cooperative 
company  or  union. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment needs  some  means  to  enforce  the 

guidelines  in  those  cases  where  non- 
compliance threatens  the  viability  of  the 
entire  program.  The  very  existence  of 
this  authority  will  facilitate  cooperation 
and  ccmpliance  by  labor  and  business.  As 
a  result,  my  bill  gives  the  President  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  guidelines  under 
carefully  confined  condltloiis  with  legal 
safeguards  for  the  affected  parties.  I 
hope  this  authority  will  not  have  to  be 
used  frequently,  but  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  it  on  the  books  as  a  backup 
to  the  voluntary  program. 

SCOPE    OP    GUIDELINES 

The  wage  and  price  guidelines  devel- 
oped by  the  Board  would  apply  to  all 
prices  and  wages.  As  long  as  the  system  is 
essentially  volimtary,  I  do  not  believe 
it  Is  fair  or  equitable  to  apply  the  guide- 
lines just  to  large  corporations  In  major 
industries.  Such  an  approach  would  con- 
stitute an  open  invitation  to  the  ex- 
empted sectors  of  the  economy  to  in- 
crease prices  and  wages  In  excess  of  the 
guidelines.  Some  of  the  most  rapid  in- 
creases in  prices  have  been  for  services 
including  medical  services.  Focusing  only 
on  large  companies  would  leave  a  large 
portion  of  a  customer's  cost  of  living 
exempt  from  price  restraints. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
apply  sanctions  to  every  firm  which  vio- 
lates the  guidelines  without  resorting  to 
full-scale  price  and  wage  controls.  En- 
forcement must  necessarily  be  selective 
and  limited  to  those  companies  or  unions 
which  have  the  greatest  effect  on  price 
stability.  Under  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced, the  gmdelines  would  apply  to 
everyone;  however,  compulsory  enforce- 
ment would  be  largely  confined  to  big 
unions.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
not  prevent  compulsory  controls  from 
being  applied  to  a  small  firm  if  the  Pres- 
ident found  that  noncompliance  with  the 
Kuidelines  would  have  a  seriously  adverse 
effect  on  the  effort  to  control  inflation. 
Controls  might  be  needed  in  a  particular 
case  to  prevent  an  especially  flagrant 
violation  of  the  guidelines  which,  if  im- 
challenged,  could  Induce  others  to  ex- 
ceed the  guidelines.  Medical  services 
might  also  be  subject  to  controls  if  the 


guidelines  were  not  effective  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

WAGE    GUmiXtNIB 

The  Board  will  be  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  speclflc  percentage  rate  of 
increase  as  a  guideline  for  all  wage  toid 
salary  increases  in  the  United  States. 
"The  percentage  would  be  based  on  in- 
creases in  national  productivity,  and 
the  cost  of  living.  During  the  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Dr.  Arthur  Okun  recommended  a  guide- 
line based  on  a  full  allowance  for  produc- 
tivity growth  and  one-half  the  recent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  This  would 
produce  a  target  of  aroimd  5  percent  for 
wage  and  salary  Increases.  Most  econ- 
omists agreed  that  full  compensation 
for  productivity  and  cost-of-living  in- 
creases would  only  perpetuate  the  infla- 
tionary cycle,  whereas  a  guideline  based 
on  less  than  the  full  allowance  would 
halt  the  wage-price  spiral  and  lead  to 
price  stability.  The  precise  wage  formula 
would  be  developed  by  the  Board  after 
taking  into  account  the  need  to  halt  the 
inflationary  wage-price  spiral  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  workers  some 
reasonable  catchup  allowance  for  pre- 
vious cost-of-living  increases. 

The  wage  guideline  would  be  based  on 
the  growth  in  productivity  of  the  entire 
economy  rather  than  the  Industry  or  firm 
In  which  a  worker  is  employed.  While  it 
is  possible  to  base  wage  increases  on  in- 
dustry or  company  productivity  growth 
such  a  policy  would  produce  inequitable 
disparities  In  Income.  I  believe  it  is  fairer 
to  develop  a  single  standard  for  all  work- 
ers as  was  done  In  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson guideposts  in  effect  from 
1962-66. 

The  Board  would  also  be  required  to 
publish  standards  and  criteria  for  modi- 
fying the  percentage  wage  guideline  in 
particular  cases  to  prevent  Inequities  or 
avoid  market  disruptions.  For  example, 
a  higher  wage  Increase  may  be  appro- 
priate for  those  workers  whose  present 
wages  are  unusually  low  due  to  a  weak 
bargaining  position.  Likewise,  higher 
wage  increases  might  be  required  in  those 
industries  unable  to  attract  enough 
workers  to  meet  production  needs.  Simi- 
larly, a  higher  wage  settlement  might  be 
justified  for  employees  of  those  firms 
whose  profits  were  exceptionally  high 
and  where  price  reductions  are  not 
feEislble. 

The  wage  guideline  Is  not  intended  to 
be  a  rigid  formula  from  which  there  are 
no  deviations.  Nonetheless,  a  specific 
quantitative  percentage  guideline  Is  es- 
sential as  a  starting  point  for  wage  and 
salary  negotiations.  It  will  serve  as  a 
target  or  standard  so  that  the  public  can 
judge  whether  a  particular  wage  settle- 
ment is  or  is  not  inflationary. 

PRICE    GUIDELINES 

The  Board  is  also  required  to  develop 
standards  and  criteria  for  determining 
prices  and  rents  which  are  consistent 
with  the  wage  guidelines  and  which  will 
lead  to  ultimate  price  stability.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  wage  guidelines  call  upon 
workers  to  nuike  sacriflces  by  foregoing 
some  fraction  of  a  cost-of-living  wage 
Increase,  the  price  guidelines  must  im- 
pose comparable  restraint  upon  business 


firms.  If  a  business  firm  wants  to  raise 
prices  because  its  costs  are  rising  fwter 
than  its  productivity,  the  price  guidelines 
would  csdl  upon  the  firm  to  absorb  some 
portion  of  the  higher  cost  comparable  to 
the  forbearance  being  requested  of  ita 
employees.  Such  a  policy  will  ins\ire  that 
the  benefits  of  wage  restraint  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
not  just  to  company  stockholders. 

The  price  guidelines  must  be  more 
general  than  the  wage  guidelines  because 
of  differences  in  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity and  nonlabor  costs  in  each  Indus- 
try or  firm.  In  general,  the  price  guide- 
lines should  seek  ultimate  price  stability 
In  those  industries  with  average  produc- 
tivity while  permitting  appropriate  price 
increases  in  low-productivity  Industries 
and  calling  for  price  reductions  in  high- 
productivity  industries.  Price  reduction* 
are  needed  in  these  industries  in  order  to 
pass  along  the  benefits  of  wage  restraint 
to  the  general  public. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  expertise  to 
measiu-e  productivity  trends  in  each  ma- 
jor industry-  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  guideposts  is  that  they 
were  relatively  ineffective  in  obtaining 
price  reductions  in  the  high  productivity 
industries.  The  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers which  formiilated  the  guidelines 
had  neither  the  staff  nor  the  expertise 
to  make  detailed  judgments  on  individ- 
ual pricing  actions. 

My  biU  requires  the  Wage-Price  Re- 
view Board  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
permanent  capability  for  measuring  pro- 
ductivity trends  and  other  factors  bear- 
ing on  prices  and  costs  in  each  major  in- 
dustry. The  Board  needs  to  assemble  a 
qualified  staff  for  each  major  industry  so 
that  it  can  review  and  evaluate  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  firms  within  the  in- 
dustry. Without  an  expert  and  impartial 
staff,  the  Board  would  have  no  way  of 
judging  whether  the  pricing  actions  of  a 
given  firm  were  in  compliance  with  the 
price  guidelines.  While  such  a  respon- 
sibility would  require  nowhere  near  the 
thousands  of  people  involved  in  direct 
price  controls  during  World  War  II,  the 
Board  would  need  several  hundred  staff 
experts  if  it  expects  to  deal  effectively 
with  large  corporations. 

In  many  ways,  the  key  to  a  voluntary 
wage-price  restraint  program  is  an  effec- 
tive system  for  holding  down  price  In- 
creases. It  Is  relatively  simple  to  formu- 
late a  wage  guideline.  Employers  have  an 
obvious  Incentive  to  help  make  the  wage 
guideline  a  reality.  The  situation  on 
prices  is  far  more  complicated  since  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual 
commodities,  and  price  guidelines  must 
be  necessarily  general.  Moreover,  there  Is 
not  the  same  natural  pressure  for  com- 
pliance with  the  price  guidelines  as  there 
is  with  the  wage  guidelines.  There  must 
be  a  vigorous  effort  by  the  Board  itself 
to  seciu-e  compliance  with  the  price 
guidelines  if  the  program  is  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  and  if  the  cooperation  of 
labor  unions  is  to  be  obtained. 

CONSUMER    PARTICIPATION 

In  order  to  achieve  comparable  re- 
straint on  prices,  I  believe  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  involve  consumers  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  program.  Employ- 
ers may  be  expected  to  assist  the  Board 
in  enforcing  the  wage  guidelines.  Con- 
sxmiers  should  be  equally  Involved  in 
maintaining  surveillance  over  prices  and 
rents.  Unfortunately,  consumers  as  a 
group  are  not  nesu-ly  as  organized  or 
articulate  as  are  employers.  Therefore, 
I  believe  the  legislation  must  give  an  ex- 
press statutory  role  to  consumers  in  or- 
der to  achieve  a  more  evenly  balanced 
program. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  as- 
signs a  role  to  consumers  in  two  areas. 
First,  any  consmner  could  petition  the 
Wage-Price  Review  Board  for  a  finding 
that  a  company's  prices  or  rents  exceed 
the  guidelines. 

When  a  petition  has  been  filed,  the 
Board  is  required  to  investigate  and  to 
hold  a  hearing  if  the  goods  or  services 
named  in  the  petition  have  an  annual 
sales  of  volume  of  $5  million  unless  the 
Board  determines  the  petition  is  clearly 
without  merit.  The  Board  must  also  hold 
a  hearing  on  petitions  involving  goods  or 
services  with  an  annual  sales  volume  un- 
der $5  million  unless  the  Board  deter- 
mines the  petition  is  clearly  without 
merit  or  the  alleged  noncompliance 
would  not  substantially  affect  the  cost  of 
living.  The  purpose  of  the  $5  million  cut- 
off point  is  to  reqiilre  a  hearing  in  the 
larger  cases  while  giving  the  Board  some 
flexibility  in  the  smaller  cases. 

When  the  Board  holds  a  hearing,  the 
compfuiy  named  in  the  petition  has  the 
burden  of  showing  that  its  prices  or 
rents  are  in  compliance  with  the  guide- 
lines. If  the  company  fails  to  convince 
the  Board  that  it  is  In  compliance,  the 
Board  is  required  to  publish  a  finding 
that  the  company  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  guidelines  together  with  the 
reductions  In  prices  or  rents  needed  to 
achieve  compliance.  While  a  Board  find- 
ing of  noncompliance  would  have  no 
legal  effect,  I  believe  the  force  of  public 
opinion  would  cause  many  or  most  firms 
to  comply  with  the  guidelines  once  a  for- 
mal finding  were  published  by  the  Board. 
If  the  firm  still  failed  to  comply  the 
Board  could  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  issue  an  order  directing  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines. 

Under  its  general  authority,  the  Board 
can  also  hold  a  hearing  and  publish  a 
finding  of  noncompliance  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative without  waiting  for  a  petition 
from  consiuners  and  I  would  expect  the 
Board  to  do  so  In  many  cases.  The  pur- 
pose of  permitting  consumers  to  petition 
the  Board  is  to  prod  the  Board  into 
acting  if  for  one  reason  or  another  it 
fails  to  enforce  the  guidelines. 

CLASS    ACTION    SUITS 

Second,  consumers  are  permitted  to  file 
class  action  suits  in  the  U.S.  Federal 
courts  to  recover  any  charges  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  in  a  Presidential  order 
directing  compliance  with  the  guide- 
lines or  in  excess  of  an  order  by  the 
Board  postponing  a  price  increase  for 
60  days. 

The  availability  of  class  action  suits 
is  intended  to  supplement  tlie  Govern- 
ment's enforcement  authority.  The  bill 
does  permit  the  Government  to  seek  fines 
of  up  to  $5,000  for  each  violation  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Board  or  the  Presi- 


dent. In  theory,  the  threat  of  criminal 
fines  should  be  sufficient  to  Induce  com- 
pliance. In  practice,  criminal  fines  may 
not  be  an  effective  deterrant  in  all  cases. 
The  Justice  Department  may  be  imwUl- 
ing  to  bring  criminal  charges  against  a 
large  and  politically  powerful  corpora- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Government  must 
prove  a  particular  violation  was  willful 
before  penalties  can  be  assessed.  A  cor- 
poration could  always  claim  It  believed 
an  order  issued  by  the  President  or  the 
Board  did  not  apply  in  their  specific 
situation  and  that  the  violation  was  un- 
intentional. In  such  a  case,  it  would  be 
difBcult  for  the  Government  to  show  the 
violation  was  willful. 

The  Board  also  has  the  authority 
under  the  act  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
an  injunction  to  enforce  compliance  with 
an  order  Issued  by  the  Board  or  the 
President.  However,  even  if  such  an  in- 
junction could  be  obtained,  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  future  prices.  Consumers 
would  not  be  compensated  for  past  prices 
which  exceeded  the  legal  ceiling.  The 
threat  of  a  court  injunction  does  not 
really  deter  a  firm  from  illegally  charg- 
ing prices  in  excess  of  the  ceiling,  par- 
ticularly if  it  has  a  plausible  defense 
against  any  charge  of  willful  noncom- 
pliance. 

This  gap  in  effective  enforcement  can 
be  remedied  by  authorizing  class  action 
suits  by  consumers  to  recover  any  charges 
in  excess  of  the  legal  ceiling.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  class  action  suit  should  induce 
strict  compliance  with  any  order  issued 
by  the  President  or  the  Board  and  dis- 
courage any  attempts  at  evasion  or  non- 
compliance. 

POWERS    or    BOARD 

The  Wage-Price  Review  Board  would 
rely  primarily  on  voluntary  methods  for 
enforcing  the  guidelines.  It  could  hold 
hearings,  obtain  information  on  wages 
and  prices,  negotiate  directly  with  the 
parties  involved  on  a  wage  or  price  de- 
cision, intervene  in  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings and  otherwise  focus  pubUc 
opinion  on  inflationary  price  and  wage 
actions.  In  addition,  the  Board  would 
have  some  substantive  power  to  delay 
price  or  wage  increases  until  the  pubhc 
has  been  adequately  informed.  The  Board 
could  require  a  company  or  union  to 
submit  a  justification  30  days  in  advance 
of  any  price  or  wage  increase.  The  Board 
may  require  the  firm  or  union  to  show 
why  its  proposed  actions  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  guidelines  or  why  a  devia- 
tion is  necessary. 

The  Board  could  also  order  any  wage 
or  price  increase  postponed  for  up  to  60 
days.  This  authority  coupled  with  the 
30-day  notice  requirement  can  delay  any 
price  or  wage  increase  for  a  total  of  90 
days. 

In  using  these  powers,  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  the  Board  would  designate 
those  major  industries  which  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  price  stability.  The 
Board  could  freeze  prices  or  wages  in 
those  Industries  for  up  to  90  days  until 
the  industry  shows  that  any  proposed 
price  or  wage  increase  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  guidelines.  By  placing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  industry,  the  Board 
is  assured  of  obtaining  all  of  the  relevant 
information  needed  to  determine  if  the 


proposed  wage  or  price  Increase  Is  In 
compliance  with  the  guidelines.  If  the 
industry  cannot  show  that  the  Increase 
Is  in  compliance  with  the  guidelines,  the 
Board  has  the  option  of  recommending 
to  the  President  that  he  issue  an  order 
directing  compliance.  Hopefully,  most 
cases  will  be  settled  before  direct  controls 
would  need  to  be  considered.  The  in- 
dustry might  justify  its  wage  or  price 
increases  or  voluntarily  agree  to  accept 
a  lower  Increase  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  guidelines.  The  90-day  delay  will 
give  the  Board  a  chance  to  bring  the 
power  of  public  opinion  to  t)ear  on  the 
proposed  wage  or  price  increases. 

PtRMANENT    VE«SU8    TEMPORA»T    AUTHOWTT 

There  has  been  much  discxission  as  to 
whether  the  phase  n  program  should  be 
permanent  or  temporary.  I  believe  our 
economy  needs  a  permanent  program  for 
restraining  infiationary  wage  and  price 
increases.  There  is  a  growing  amount  of 
economic  activity  falling  under  the  con- 
trol of  large  corjxirations  and  labor 
unions  which  tend  to  be  Immime  from 
normal  market  forces.  Guidelines  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  these  large  corpora- 
tions and  unions  from  reactivating  the 
inflationary  wage-price  spiral  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  reverse.  Once  inflation 
is  brought  under  control,  we  need  to  keep 
it  under  control  through  a  permanent 
guideline  program. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  Congress 
needs  to  keep  a  careful  check  on  the  au- 
thority to  control  prices  and  wages 
through  compulsory  orders.  Direct  con- 
trols are  a  substantial  departure  from 
our  free  enterprise  economy  and  we 
should  not  authorize  controls  unless 
they  are  absolutely  necessary.  An  im- 
necessary  delegation  of  power  can  only 
lead  to  abuse. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
provides  for  a  permanent  voluntary  pro- 
gram, but  the  authority  to  control  wages 
and  prices  expires  on  December  31.  1972. 
This  authority  is  the  refll  power  in  back 
of  the  guidelines.  Hopefully,  it  will  not 
be  needed  once  Inflation  is  brought  under 
control  and  the  guidelines  become  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  economic  life.  In  any 
event,  Congress  should  reassess  the  need 
for  compulsory  controls  after  the  phase 
n  program  has  been  in  effect  from  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  If  controls  are 
no  longer  needed,  the  authority  can  be 
permitted  to  expire.  If  the  controls  still 
prove  necessary,  the  administration  can 
make  its  case  to  Congress  for  an  exten- 
sion. 

CHECKS    ON     PRESIDENTIAL    AtTTHORITT 

The  legislation  more  carefully  circum- 
scribes the  authority  given  the  Presi- 
dent to  control  prices  and  wages,  which 
under  tlie  present  statute  is  virtually  un- 
limited. The  bill  I  am  mtroducing  re- 
peals the  sweeping  delegation  of  power 
given  to  the  President  last  year  and  re- 
places it  with  a  more  carefully  defined 
statute.  For  example,  the  President 
could  not  order  general  price  and  wage 
controls  on  the  whole  economy.  He  could 
order  controls  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar industry  or  company,  but  in  so  doing, 
he  must  first  make  a  determination  that 
a  price  or  wage  is  in  violation  of  the 
guidelines     and     that     noncompliance 
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would  have  a  seriously  adverse  affect 
upon  the  wage-price  restraint  program. 
An  order  could  not  be  issued  reducing 
a  price  or  wage  agreed  to  by  contract 
prior  to  August  15,  1971. 

Those  affected  by  a  Presidential  order 
would  have  some  basis  for  judicial  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  or  capricious 
actions.  For  example,  should  the  Presi- 
dent order  a  wage  reduction,  the  workers 
affected  could  argue  their  wages  were  in 
compliance  with  the  guidelines  in  any 
Injunctive  proceeding  to  enforce  the 
President's  order.  While  the  courts  may 
be  reluctant  to  overrule  the  President  on 
the  facts  of  a  case,  even  this  minimal 
safeguard  is  not  available  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing represents  one  attempt  to  deal  with 
a  most  difScuIt  problem.  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily wedded  to  all  of  the  details  of  my 
proposal  and  If  it  serves  as  a  basis  for 
further  discussion  and  refinement  a  use- 
ful purpose  will  have  been  achieved. 
Whatever  the  outline  of  the  phase  n  eco- 
nomic program.  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  an  important  role  to  play  and  I 
would  hope  the  administration  will  seek 
to  involve  the  Congress  In  formulating 
the  program.  Our  economic  problems  are 
far  too  important  to  be  left  entirely  to 
the  executive  branch. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  2668.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  by  authorizing  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  VA-guaranteed 
and  direct  locins  for  modular  or  indus- 
trialized housing  meeting  applicable  code 
requirements  but  having  less  living  space 
than  Is  req\alred  under  existing  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

THA    AND    TA     INSVIAKCE     FOR     INDtlSTRIALIZED, 

MODITLAR  BUILT  HOUSING  UNITS AMENDMENT 

TO    NATIONAL    HOUSINO    ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  allow 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  insure 
industrialized,  modular  built  housing 
units  on  the  same  btisis  as  they  now  in- 
sure mobile  homes. 

At  the  present  time  both  the  FHA  and 
VA  insure  loans  on  mobile  homes  down  to 
400  square  feet  in  size  providing  they 
meet  the  mobile  home  standards.  These 
imits  are  •  quickly  wasting  asset — most 
mobile  homes  drop  to  less  than  half  their 
purchase  price  in  6  years — ^wlth  interest 
rates  up  to  10.75  percent.  F\irthermore, 
they  are  financed  by  chattel  mortgages. 

At  the  same  time  neither  FHA  nor 
VA  will  insuie  a  building  code-conform- 
ing, modular.  Industrialized  housing  unit 
of  less  than  960  square  feet.  Yet  modular 
homes  are  built  to  a  realty  standard 
with  realty  mortgages.  They  are  a  more 
permanent  construction,  last  the  life  of 
the  mortgage,  and  may  even  appreciate 
in  value.  Modular  units  may  last  40  years 
while  the  average  mobile  home  built  lasts 
only  10. 

But  because  of  the  FHA  minimimi 
property  standards,  modular  units  below 


960  square  feet  cannot  be  insured  while 
mobile  homes,  which  are  at  least  as  costly 
but  generally  of  lower  quality  and  a 
faster  wasting  asset,  can  be. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  place  the 
two  types  of  construction  on  the  same 
basis  in  terms  of  qualifying  for  FHA  and 
VA  insurance. 

While  mobile  homes  which  meet  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
A-119.1  standard  are  of  good  quality  and 
.should  be  insured,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  modular  unit,  which  costs  no  more, 
meet  building  code  requirements,  and  is 
most  likely  to  appreciate  rather  than  de- 
preciate in  value,  should  not  be  insured. 

The  passage  of  my  bill  will  mean  that 
conventional  builders,  prefabrlcators. 
and  modular  home  manufacturers  will 
now  be  able  to  compete  with  mobile  home 
builders.  The  result  should  be  a  major 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
small  homes  on  the  market. 

As  Richard  OT^elll,  formerly  editor  of 
House  and  Home  Magazine,  member  of 
the  Douglas  Commission,  and  presently 
a  housing  consultant,  wrote  in  the  May 
1971.  "O'Neill  Letter": 

Why  should  the  Federal  government  back 
up  a  program  that  Insures  rapidly  wasting 
assets  (mobiles)  and  then  prevent  low- 
income  families  from  purchasing,  for  the 
same  price,  a  code -conforming  dwelling  unit 
that  would  not  only  last  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage but  would  probably  appreciate  over 
time? 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that 
neither  mobUe  homes  nor  modular  code- 
conforming  imits  of  less  than  960  square 
feet  should  be  insured  by  the  FHA  and 
the  VA.  But  mobile  homes  are  already  in- 
sured. In  these  circumstances,  the  supe- 
rior modular  asset  should  also  be  insured. 
In  many  instances — especially  in  the  case 
of  newly  married  or  retired  couples — they 
can  provide  not  only  decent  housing,  but 
housing  superior  to  that  in  which  the 
families  now  live. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  BO  as  more  effectively  to  as- 
sure that  certain  children,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  a  parent,  will  re- 
ceive the  sup[>ort  and  maintenance 
which  such  parent  is  legally  required  to 
provide,  and  otherwise  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  their  children. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Federal  Child 
Support  Security  Act.  This  Is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  so  as  to 
more  effectively  assure  that  cliildren  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  a  parent  wUl 
receive  the  support  and  maintenance 
which  such  parent  is  legally  required  to 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  sad  condition  imder  which 
many  children  of  broken  families  exist. 
Also,  we  are  familiar  with  the  high  and 
growing  costs  to  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments of  various  child  support  pro- 
grams. These  hardships  and  high  costs 
are  largely  brought  about  because  the 
parents,  who  bring  children  into  the 
world,  for  one  reason  or  another  find  it 
convenient  to  leave  home  and  refuse  to 


contribute  to  the  supixirt  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  result  is  that  the  remaining  par- 
ent, generally  the  mother,  finds  it  dif- 
ficult or  even  impossible  to  obtain  the 
income  required  and  to  provide  the  care 
which  children  need.  In  many  cases,  this 
means  that  children  of  broken  homes 
live  in  want  and  squalor.  It  also  means 
that  in  hterally  millions  of  cases  the 
mothers  of  these  children  turn  to  the 
Federal  welfare  programs  for  survival. 
This  is  the  rea.son  that  we  have  seen  the 
costs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  rise  astronomically  from  $1.02 
billion,  in  1960.  to  more  than  $4  billion, 
in  1970.  The  trend  continues  sharply 
upward. 

Under  present  law,  it  is  expensive  and 
almost  impossible  for  either  parents  or 
State  or  Federal  agencies  to  pursue  the 
responsible  parents  and  require  payment 
for  the  sup(>ort  of  abandoned  children. 
Efforts  to  collect  child  support  have 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  every  court 
in  the  land  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  estrangement  between  individual 
I>arents  and  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose today  will  create  the  authority  and 
the  legal  mechanism  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaotic  child  support  conditions 
which  exist  today.  This  legislation  estab- 
lishes the  Federal  Child  Support  Secu- 
rity Fund.  It  provides  that  court-estab- 
Ushed  child  support  payments  may  be 
made  fi-om  the  fund.  Such  payments 
become  an  obligation  of  the  responsible 
parent  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
act  provides  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  necessary  authority  to  collect 
from  responsible  parents  the  amount  of 
child  support  paid  in  behalf  of  the  par- 
ent. 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  re- 
lease of  necessary  Information  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  necessary  action  to 
recover  child  support  payments  made  in 
behalf  of  responsible  parents. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  deeply 
troubled  by  the  growing  instances  of 
neglected  children,  of  broken  families,  of 
parental  irresponsibility,  and  by  the  ap- 
parent willingness  of  many  individuals 
to  unload  their  family  responsibilities 
upon  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  of 
our  cities,  states,  and  Nation.  This  act 
is  intended  to  require  parents  to  meet 
their  responsibilities.  By  doing  so,  it  will 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  helping  to 
stabilize  families,  to  assure  children  of 
broken  families  of  a  reasonable  and  de- 
pendable means  of  support,  to  relieve  a 
large  and  growing  burden  of  the  tax- 
payers, to  remove  the  temptation  for 
the  parents  to  abcmdon  children,  and  in- 
cidentally to  reduce  the  amount  and 
costs  of  child  support  litigation  which 
is  presently  causing  congestion  in  courts 
all  across  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uimnimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
piinted  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
more  effectively  to  ajaeure  that  certain  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  abandoned  by  a  par- 
ent, will  receive  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance which  such  parent  Is  legally  re- 
quired to  provide,  and  otherwise  to  en- 
force the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Child  Sup- 
port Security  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

•  TITLE  XX^ENPORCEMENT  OP  PARENT 
DUTY    TO    PROVIDE    CHILD    SUPPORT 

"riNDINCS     AND     DECLARATION     Or     PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2001.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  in  numerovis  cases  children,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  a  parent,  are  not  receiv- 
ing from  such  parent  the  support  and  main- 
tenance to  which  they  are  entitled:  and 

"(2)  the  failure  of  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren to  carry  out  their  duty  of  child  sup- 
port and  maintenance  frequently  results 
either  (A)  in  a  lack  of  proper  care  of  such 
children,  or  (B)  the  Imposition  of  an  unfair 
and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
who,  because  of  such  failure,  are  obliged 
through  welfare  programs  to  provide  for  the 
support   and  maintenance  of  such   children. 

"(b)  It  18,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  further  to  assure  that  parents  who  have 
abandoned  their  children  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  their  obligations  for  child  support 
and  maintenance,  and  that  such  children  will 
receive  the  parental  support  and  mainte- 
nance to  which  they  are  entitled. 
"Part  A — Collection  and  Dissemination  or 

Information  To  Assist  in  Locating  Cer- 
tain Parents 
"provision   or   information   by   secretary 

"Sec  aoio.  (at  Upon  request  (filed  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  )  of  any  author- 
ized person  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) ) 
for  the  most  recent  address  and  place  of  em- 
ployment of  any  Individual,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  provide  such  Information  to  such 
person.  If — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  (on  the  basis  of  the  In- 
formation supplied  in,  or  In  connection  with, 
such  request  and  any  other  Information 
which  Is  brought  to  his  attention)  Is  rea- 
sonably satisfied  that  such  Information  is 
sought  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
against  such  Individual  of  the  legal  duty 
of  such  individual  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  a  child  or  children 
of  such  individual:  and 

"(2)   such  information — 

"(A)  is  contained  in  any  flies  or  records 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  or 

"(B)  is  not  contained  in  any  such  files  or 
records,  but  can  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary, 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
2011,  from  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

"(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
'avithorized  person'  means — 

"(1)  the  child  of  the  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Information  referred  to 
in  subsection   (a)    is  requested,  if — 

"(A)  there  has  been  issued,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  a  court  order  against 
such  individual  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  child;  or 

"(B)  such  child  Is  a  qualifled.  approved 
applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  financial  as- 
sistance under  any  welfare  program  which 
(1)  Is  administered  by  any  State  or  (political 
subdivision  thereof)   and   (ilj    Is  designed  to 


provide  for  or  assist  In  the  provision  of  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  children  In  desti- 
tute or  necessitous  clrcumatances:    and 

"(2)  the  parent,  guardian,  attorney,  or 
agent  of  a  child  deacrlb«d  in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  or 
a  public  welfare  agency  providing  financial 
or  other  assistance  to  such  child  because  of 
such  child's  destitute  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances:  or 

"(3)  the  court  which  Issued,  with  respect 
to  such  child,  a  court  order  described  In 
clause   (1)(A),  or  any  agent  of  such  court. 

"(c)  A  request  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  prescribe  and 
shall  l>e  accompanied  or  supported  by  such 
documents  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
findings  prescribed   In  subsection    (a)(1). 

"SECURING    OF     INFORMATION     FROM     OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  2011.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  request  submitted  under  section 
2010  which  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  meets 
the  criteria  established  by  section  2010(a) 
( 1 ) ,  he  shall  promptly  cause  a  search  to  be 
made  of  the  files  and  records  maintained  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  Information  sought  In  such  request  Is 
contained   In   any  such   files  or  records. 

"(b)  If  the  search  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  produce  the  informa- 
tion sought,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
request  such  information  of  the  head  of 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  if  he  determines  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  such  Information  is 
contained  In  the  files  and  records  main- 
tained by  such  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  receives  a  request  for  informa- 
tion from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  head  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  shall  promptly 
cause  a  search  to  be  made  of  the  files  and 
records  maintained  by  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  information 
sought  is  contained  in  any  such  files  or 
records.  The  head  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  in.strumentality  shall,  if  such 
search  discloses  the  Information  sought. 
Immediately  transmit  such  information  to 
the  Secretary,  and.  If  such  search  falls  to 
disclose  the  Information  sought.  Immediate- 
ly   notify    the    Secretary    of    that    fact. 

"Part  B- — Payments  by  Secretary  for  Sup- 
port AND  Maintenance  of  Certain  Children 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  REVOLVING   FUND 

"Sec  2020.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Child  SupjKirt  Security  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Security  Fund'),  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts,  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  child  support  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  part. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  from  time 
to  time  In  appropriation  Acts,  there  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Security  Fund  amounts  re- 
covered, under  section  2025,  from  parents  of 
the  children  who  receive  child  support  pay- 
ments under  tills  part. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Security  Fund  an  Initial  sum  of 
$75,000,000.00,  and  thereafter  such  sums  as 
may  t)e  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  therefrom  the  child  support  payments 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"child  support  pat&ients 
"Sec    2021.   (a)   From  the  monies  available 
in  tlie  Security  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall,  in 


accordance  with  this  part,  make  child  sup- 
port payments  to  any  child  who  Is  entitled 
to  such  payments  under  this  section. 

"(b)  A  child  shall  be  entitled  to  child 
suppKjrt  payments  under  this  part.  If — 

"(1)  application  for  such  payments  has 
been  filed  (In  such  form,  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require):   and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  is  reasonably  satisfied 
(from  the  Information  contained  in  or  sup- 
plied In  support  of  such  application  and 
any  other  Information  that  Is  brought  to  hla 
attention)   that — 

"(A)  a  parent  of  such  child  Is.  and  ht« 
been  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  6  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  the  appli- 
cation is  filed,  absent  from  the  State  In 
which  such  child  resides: 

"(B)  not  later  than  4  months  prior  to  the 
date  the  application  Is  filed  there  has  been 
l.ssued.  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  the  State  in  which  such  child  resides, 
against  such  parent  a  court  order  under 
which  such  parent  Is  ordered  to  make  pe- 
riodic financial  contributions  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  child:  and 

"(C)  such  child  has  not,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  3  months  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  the  application  Is  filed,  received  any 
periodic  financial  contribution  from  such 
parent   as   required  under  such  court  order. 

"(c)  Any  child  who  is  entitled  to  child 
support  payments  under  this  part  ahall  be 
paid  such  payments  on  a  monthly  basis, 
beginning  with  the  month  in  which  applica- 
tion for  such  payments  is  filed,  or.  If  later, 
the  month  In  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  child  Is  entitled  to  such  payments. 

"(d)  (1)  The  amount  of  tjie  child  support 
payments  payable  under  this  part  to  any 
child  entitled  thereto  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  periodic  financial  contributions  that 
the  parent  of  such  child  has  been  ordered  to 
make,  under  the  court  order  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(2),  for  the  supfKjrt  and  main- 
tenance of  such  child,  or,  if  less.  $150.  If  the 
periodic  financial  contributions  that  such 
a  p>arent  has  been  so  ordered  to  make  are 
payable  on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  applied  so  as  to  reflect,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, an  amount  which  Is  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  if  such  periodic 
financial  contributions  were  payable  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

"(2)  If  for  any  month  for  which  a  child 
Is  entitled  to  child  support  payments  under 
this  t>art.  the  parent  of  such  child,  against 
whom  the  court  order  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  )  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  child  is  issued,  makes  any  financial 
contribution  toward  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  child  (whether  or  not  such 
contribution  is  made  in  compliance  or  partial 
complianc«  with  such  order),  the  amount  of 
the  child  support  payments  payable  to  such 
child  for  such  month  shall  be  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  such  finan- 
cial contribution. 

"(e)  No  child  shall  be  entitled,  on  the 
basis  of  any  apolicatlon  for  child  support 
payments  under  this  part,  to  be  paid  such 
payments  for  any  month  after  the  third  con- 
secutive month  with  respect  to  which  the 
amount  of  the  child  support  payments  pay- 
able to  such  child  has  been  reduced,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  (2)  to  zero.  Nothing 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  any  child  whose  entitlement  to 
child  support  payments  on  the  basis  of  any 
application  has  been  terminated  pursuant  to 
such  sentence  from  thereafter  applying  for 
and  again  becoming  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  a  new  application 
therefor. 

"(f)  Any  application  for  child  support 
payments  under  this  part  for  any  child  may 
be  filed  by  such  child,  by  the  parent,  guard- 
ian, ititorncy.  or  agent  of  such  child,  or  by 
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any  public  welfare  agency  which  is  providing 
financial  or  otbar  assUtanoe  to  such  child 
because  of  such  child's  destitute  or  necessi- 
tous circumstances. 

"(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  at  child 
support  payments  has  be«n  paid  with  respect 
to  any  child,  proper  adjtistment  shall,  subject 
to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  made  by  appropriate  adjustments  in 
future  payments  to  such  child.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds  ap- 
propriate in  the  case  of  payment  of  more  than 
the  correct  amount  of  child  support  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  any  child  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  penalizing  such  child  who  was 
without  fault,  and  whose  parent,  attorney, 
or  agent  was  without  fault.  In  connection 
with  the  overpayment,  if  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  such  overpayment  In  such  case 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  part  or  be 
against  equity  or  good  conscience,  or  (because 
of  the  small  amount  Involved)  Impede  ef- 
ficient or  effective  administration  of  this  part. 

"hearings  and  review,  akd  pkocxduwes 

"Sec.  2022. (a)  (1)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  child  who  is  or  claims  to  be 
eligible  for  child  support  payments  under 
this  psirt  and  Is  In  disagreement  with  any 
determination  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  his  eligibility  for  payments,  or  the  amount 
of  such  payments.  If  such  child  requests  a 
hearing  on  the  matter  In  disagreement  with- 
in thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination ta  received. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basLs  of  such 
hearing  shall  b:  made  within  thirty  days  after 
the  individual  requests  the  hearing  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided In  section  205(^1  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Secretary's  final  determinations  under 
section  206:  except  that  tlie  determination  of 
the  Secretary  after  such  hearing  as  to  any 
fact  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  207  and 
subsections  (a),  (d).  (ei.  and  (f)  of  section 
206  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  part  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  in  the  case 
of  title  II. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  it 
win  promote  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part,  qualified  persons  may  be 
appointed  to  sene  as  hearing  examiners  In 
hearings  under  subsection  (a)  without  meet- 
ing the  specific  standards  prescribed  for  hear- 
ing examiners  by  or  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

'■  1 3  )  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  go\ernlng  the  recognition  of 
agents  or  other  person*,  other  than  attor- 
neys, as  hereinafter  provided,  representing 
claimants  before  the  Secretary  under  this 
part,  and  may  require  of  such  agents  or  other 
persons,  before  being  recognized  as  repre- 
sentatives of  claimants,  that  they  shall  show 
that  they  are  of  good  character  and  In  good 
repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  them  to  render  such  claim- 
ants valuable  service,  and  otherwise  compe- 
tent to  advise  and  assist  such  claimants  In 
the  presentation  of  their  cases.  An  attorney 
In  good  standing  who  is  admitted  to  prac- 
tice befcwe  the  highest  court  of  the  State, 
Territory,  District,  or  Insular  possession  of  his 
residence  or  before  the  Supreme  Corirt  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Inferior  Federal  courts, 
shall  be  entitled  to  represent  claimants  be- 
fore the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may.  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  sus- 
pend or  prt^lbit  from  further  practice  be- 
fore bim  any  such  person,  agent,  or  attorney 
who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Secretary's 
rules  and  regulations  or  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  paragraph  for  which  a  pen- 
alty Is  prescribed.  The  Secretary  may,  by  rtile 
and  regulation,  prescribe  the  maximum  fees 


which  may  be  charged  for  services  performed 
in  connection  with  any  claim  before  the  Sec- 
retary under  tbis  p€tft,  and  any  agreement  In 
violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  void.  Any  person  who  shall,  witta  intent 
to  defraud  in  any  manner  willfully  and 
luiowingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any 
claimant  or  prospective  claimant  or  bene- 
ficiary under  this  part  by  word,  circular,  let- 
ter, or  advertisement,  or  who  ahall  know- 
ingly charge  or  collect  directly  or  indirectly 
any  fee  in  excess  of  the  maximum  fee.  or 
make  any  agreement  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
charge  or  collect  any  fee  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  fee,  prescrllsed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  or  by  imprlsonmeiU  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  sfiall  prescribe  such 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  furnishing 
of  relevant  data  and  material,  and  the  re- 
porting of  events  and  changes  in  circum- 
stances, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  this  part. 
The  payment  of  child  support  payments  to 
which  a  child  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be 
cimdltloned  upon  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirements. 

■PEN.ALTIES  FOR  FRAUD 

"Sec  2023.  Whoever — 

"(1)  knowingly  and  wlUfuily  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  any  ap- 
plication for  any  child  supfxjrt  payment  un- 
der this  i>art, 

"(2)  at  any  time  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
for  use  In  determining  rights  to  any  such 
payments, 

"(3)  being  the  parent,  guardian,  attorney, 
or  agent  of  any  child  and  having  knowledge 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  affecting  such 
child's  initial  or  continued  right  to  any  such 
payments,  conceals  or  falls  to  disclose  such 
event  with  an  intent  fravidulently  to  secure 
such  payments  either  in  a  greater  amount 
than  is  due  or  when  no  such  payments  are 
authorized,  or 

"(4)  having  made  application  to  receive 
any  such  payment  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
another  and  having  received  it,  knowingly 
and  willfully  converts  such  payment  or  any 
part  thereof  to  a  use  other  than  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  other  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

•USE    OF    state    welfare    AGENCIF,8    FOR 

administration 

Sec  2024.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  State  which  is 
able  and  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  will,  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary, make  in  such  State  child  support  pay- 
ments to  the  children  residing  in  such  State 
who  are  entitled  to  such  payments,  and  make 
such  determinations  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  such  payments 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  carrying  out  any  such 
agreement  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  by  the 
Secretary,  from  moneys  in  the  Security  Fund, 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  Installments  as  may  be  r  greed  upon 
between  such  State  and  the  Secretary. 

"RECOVERY   FROM   PARENTS  OF  AMOUNTS   PAID   AS 
CHILD    SUPPORT    PAYMENTS 

"SEC  2025.  (a)  Any  child  support  payments 
made  under  this  part  to  any  child  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parent  of  such  child  whose  failure  to 


make  court  ordered  payments  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  child  gave  rise  to 
such  child's  entitlement  to  ctiild  support  pay- 
ments under  tills  part,  and  such  parent  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  any  such  paymenw  plus  Interest  on  such 
amount  computed  at  the  rate  of  8  per  centum 
|>er  annum. 

"(b)  At  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
any  child  has  first  been  paid  child  support 
payments  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Attorney  General  of  that  fact  and 
shall  advise  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
name  and  address  of  such  ctUld  and  the  name 
of  the  parent  of  such  child  whose  failure  to 
make  court  ordered  payments  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  child  gave  rise  to 
such  child  s  entitlement  to  child  support  pay- 
ments under  this  fjart.  Such  notification 
shall.  If  the  Secretary  (utilizing  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  under  part  A)  Is  able 
to  provide  the  same,  contain  the  most  recent 
address  and  place  of  employment  of  such 
parent. 

"(e)  (li  At  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  having  received  any  notification  from 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  viltii 
respect  to  any  parent,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  initiate  appropriate  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  filing  of  suit  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  amounts  due  the  United  Stales 
from  such  parent  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Any  amount  for  which 
any  parent  is  liable  to  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  a  debt 
due  and  owing  to  the  United  States,  and  may 
be  deducted  from  any  amount  otherwise  due 
such  parent  or  becoming  due  to  such  parent 
at  any  time  from  any  officer  or  agency  of  tlie 
United  States. 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  any  taxable  year  of 
any  parent  having  a  liability  to  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  there  remains  un- 
paid any  amouiu  of  such  liability,  any  credit 
to  which  such  parent  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  section  31  la)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  ol  1954  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  unpaid  liability. 

'(d)  Amounts  recovered  from  any  parent 
under  this  section  (whether  by  any  deduc- 
tion or  reduction  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  otherwise)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  deposit 
by  him  in  tlie  .Security  Fund. 

■  DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2026  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
■'(1)  the  term  child'  means  an  indirldual 
under  18  years  of  age,  or  an  individual  over 
18  years  of  age  if  such  individual  is  under 
a  disability  (as  defined  in  section  223  <di 
(1)  (A))  which  began  belore  he  aiiamefi 
such  age.  and 

"(2)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  parent  of  any  child  if  such  individual 
has  been  determined,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  to  have  a  parental  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  stipport  and  maintenance  of  .such 
child  and  has  been  ordered  by  such  court  ic 
provide   for   such   s\ipport   and   maintenance 

'Part    C — OuLiCATioN    of    Parents   of    Chil- 
dren Receiving  Aid  to  Families  Wnii  Di - 
PENDENT  Children 
financial   obligation    of    oe&ertlnc   parent 
"Sec  2030    (a)    If  aid  under  a  State  plan 
approved    under   part   A   of    title   IV    Is   pro- 
vided  to   the   spouse,   child,   or   children    of 
an  individual   during   any  period  for  which 
such    individual    has   deserted   such    spouse, 
child   or  children,  such  individual   shall   be 
liable   to   the   United   States   In   an   amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share   (as  computed  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed   by   him)    of   such   aid   furni.shed 
during  such  period. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  sball  Issue  such  regu- 
lations and  make  such  arrangement  with 
State  agencies  admin Isterliig  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  State  plans  approved 
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under  Part  A  of  title  IV  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  provision  to  him  by  such 
agencies  of  any  Information  which  mich 
agencies  have  or  can  obtain  and  which  will 
be  helpful  In  identifying  and  locating  any 
Individual  who  has  a  liability  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  sutMectlon  (a). 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  provide 
to  the  Attorney  General  any  Information 
which  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  Instituting 
appropriate  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
amounts  for  which  Individuals  are  liable  to 
the  United  States  (Including  Information  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of 
section  3011) . 

"(d)  Any  amount  owing  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion la)  may  be  recovered  In  the  manner 
authorized  by  section  2025  for  the  recovery  of 
liabilities  owed  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

'•(e)  Any  amounts  recovered  under  this 
section  (whether  by  any  deduction  or  re- 
duction authorized  under  section  2025(c) 
or  otherwise)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"DUTY  OF  ADULT  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  TO  FAMI- 
LIES WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  TO  PROVIDE 
INFORMATION     CONCERNING     DESERTING     PAR- 

vtrts 

"Sec.  2031.  (a)  If  any  child  has  been  de- 
prived of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason 
of  the  continued  absence  from  the  home 
of  a  parent  and  Is  a  recipient  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Individual, 
who  Is  the  relative  with  whom  such  child 
Is  living  (within  the  meaning  of  the  'rela- 
tive with  whom  any  dependent  child  Is  liv- 
ing', as  deflned  In  section  406ic)  )  promptly 
to  disclose,  to  the  local  welfare  ofBce  ad- 
ministering such  plan  for  the  area  in  which 
such  individual  resides,  any  Information 
which  such  Individual  has  regarding  the 
identity,  address,  or  place  of  employment  of 
the  parent  of  such  child  who.  by  reason  of 
his  continued  absence  from  the  home,  has 
deprived  such  child  of  parental  support  or 
care. 

"(b)  Any  Individual,  having  a  duty  under 
subsection  (a)  to  disclose  Information  which 
he  possesses  and  who  willfully  falls  to  dis- 
close such  Information  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year. 

"Part  D — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

'penaltt  for  travel  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  avoid  parental  responsi- 

BILmES 

"Sec  2040  Whoever  travels  from  one  place 
to  another  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  re- 
sponsibility Imposed  upon  him  under  the 
law  of  any  State  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  his  child  or  children,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  and  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year. 

"DLTY    OF    POVERTY    LAWYERS    TO    A.S.SLST    IN 
SECURING    CHILD    SUPPORT 

"Sec.  2041.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  legal  services  programs  es- 
tablished ptirsuant  to  section  222(81(3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall 
be  operated  In  such  manner  as  to  give  first 
priority  to  cases  Involving  the  securing  of 
parental  support  for  children  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  a  parent. 

'■(b)(1)  Whenever  any  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  any  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  determines  that  any  child  ap- 
plying for  or  receiving  aid  under  such  plan 
ha.s  been  abandoned  by  a  parent.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  agency  to  refer  such  child 
(or  the  adult  relative  with  whom  such  child 
1.S  living)  to  any  legal  services  program  (as 
referred  to  in  suttsectlon  la))  located  in  the 


area  In  which  such  child  resides,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  legal  assistance  under  luch 
program  in  securing  from  such  parent  sup- 
port for  such  oblld. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  and  to  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  State  agencies  having  the  duty  described 
in  paragraph   ( 1 )    will  carry  out  such  duty. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  on  and  after  the  period  beginning  one 
month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  operation  of  any  legal  service  program 
(refetred  to  In  sutMCCtlon  (a))  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity is  satisfied  that  such  program  will  be 
operated  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
provisions    of    subsection    (a)." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  >  : 

S.  2671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c' 2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
reenacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent 
legislation,  so  as  to  make  potatoes  for 
freezing,  canning,  and  other  processing 
subject  to  marketing  orders;  and 

8.  2672.  A  bill  to  permanently  exempt 
potatoes  for  processing  from  marketing 
orders.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
years  ago,  the  Congress  extended  to  po- 
tato dehydrators  the  then  existing  ex- 
emption for  canners  and  freezers  from 
coverage  under  potato  marketing  orders. 
The  purpose  was  to  grant  equality  of 
treatment  to  all  potato  processors,  can- 
ners, freezers,  and  dehydrators  alike. 

However,  that  change  in  the  law  was 
limited  to  a  2-year  period  which  will  ex- 
pire on  i«"'ebruary  20,  1972. 

The  objective  of  the  2-year  experi- 
ment— to  confer  equal  treatment  to  all 
segments  of  the  potato  processing  indus- 
try— is  an  altogether  proper  one.  There 
is  no  reason  why  potato  dehydrators 
should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  canners  and  freezers.  Discrimination 
as  between  processors  is  wholly  imjus- 
tifled. 

However,  there  are  farmers  who  feel 
that  nondiscriminatory  treatment  among 
processors  shoula  be  sought  in  a  different 
way,  not  by  broadening  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  canners  and  freezers  to  in- 
clude dehydrators,  but  by  eliminating 
the  exemption  for  all  three.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  it  wishes 
to  make  the  exemption  granted  2  years 
ago  to  dehydrators  permanent,  or 
whether  it  wishes  to  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing exemption  for  canners  and  freezers. 
Both  sides  have  asked  that  legislation 
favorable  to  their  position  be  introduced. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  and  I 
agree  that  both  sides  have  the  right  to  be 
heard,  in  order  that  final  policy  deter- 
mination might  be  made  on  this  matter. 
We  are,  therefore.  Introducing  two  bills: 
one  bill  would  remove  the  existing  ex- 
emption under  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram for  canners  and  freezers  of  po- 
tatoes; the  other  bill  would  reenact  and 
make  permanent  the  expiring  exemption 
granted  dehydrators  2  years  ago.  extend- 
ing to  them  the  same  treatment  now  ap- 
plicable to  canners  and  freezers. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
assure  both  sides  in  this  controversy  the 


opportimity  to  be  heard,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
will  find  It  possible  to  give  early  consid- 
eration to  the  policy  question  posed  by 
these  two  bills. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit a  retired  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  the  right  to  elect  whether  he 
will  receive  health  benefits  under  such 
section  or  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  when  he  qualifies 
for  benefits  under  both.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  health  benefit  provisions  for  retired 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

At  the  present  time,  a  retired  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  receives  health  care 
under  civilian  health  and  medical  pro- 
grams of  the  uniformed  services — 
CHAMPUS.  This  program  is  provided  for 
members  who  are  not  entitled  to  hospi- 
talization insurance  benefits — part  A — 
under  the  social  security  health  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  retiree 
reaches  age  65,  he  then  becomes  eligible 
for  benefits  imder  part  A  of  the  social 
security  program,  and  no  longer  eligible 
for  CHAMPUS.  The  two  programs  after 
age  65  are  supposedly  identical  in  na- 
ture. However,  it  confuses  some  individ- 
uals, and  they  feel  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  right  and  benefit  that  they 
heretofore  enjoyed.  F\ui,her,  these  in- 
dividuals feel  they  are  better  served  by 
CHAMPUS.  This  legislation  merely  per- 
mits the  retiree  to  choose  the  program 
under  which  he  will  receive  benefits. 

I  have  received  information  that  most 
agencies  handle  the  medicare  and 
CHAMPUS  program  in  the  same  office. 
Thus,  no  additional  problems  would  be 
created  by  this  choice.  At  a  time  in  a  per- 
son's life  when  he  needs  assistance 
rather  than  confusion,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide this  security  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1086(c)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  under  this  section 
and  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  offered  the  right  to 
elect  whether  he  will  receive  benefits  under 
this  section  or  under  Part  A  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  An  election  made 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  final." 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  propas- 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment and  transportation  of  pupils  to 
public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  important  words  in  the  proposal 
are  these: 

This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed 
to  require  that  pupils  be  assigned  or  trans- 
f>orted  to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  P»resident,  it  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  for  any  instrumentality  of  gov- 
ernment— including  a  court — to  discrim- 
inate in  the  treatment  of  children  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

To  assign  and  transport  a  child  to  a 
school  far  from  his  home,  solely  because 
he  happens  to  be  black  or  white,  runs 
counter  to  basic  guarantees  that  our 
forefathers  thought  they  wrote  into  our 
Constitution — a  constitution  which  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  adopted  amend- 
ments. 

Forced  busing  is  not  only  expensive 
and  time-consuming  but  it  represents  a 
wasteful  diversion  of  scarce  tax  dollars 
that  could,  and  should,  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  indica- 
tion that  forced  busing  actually  works 
against  the  very  objectives  it  is  sup- 
posed to  promote.  Commonsense  sug- 
gests that  we  will  not  achieve  the  goals 
of  racial  harmony  and  an  integrated  so- 
ciety by  increasing  racial  tensions  and 
by  accelerating  the  fiight  from  the  cities 
to  the  suburbs  and  beyond. 

We  can,  and  we  must,  strive  harder  to 
reach  those  goals  by  making  sure  that 
Job  opportunities  are  really  equal,  that 
housing  opportimities  are  really  equal — 
and  by  Improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion available  to  the  poor,  regardless  of 
race. 

When  a  court  orders  long-distance 
busing  of  children  because  they  are  black 
or  because  they  are  white,  the  court  dis- 
regards and  ignores  a  fundamental 
truth;  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

Whatever  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
unreasonable  punishment  ought  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  children  of  a  new 
generation  who  are  guilty  of  nothing  but 
being  born  black  or  white. 

Racial  discrimination  is  no  less  dis- 
criminatory just  because  it  is  court-or- 
dered. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  add  more  and  more 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  add  this  one 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  see  fit  In 
the  near  future  to  clarify  the  confused 
and  muddled  state  of  the  law  which 
has  led  some  district  courts  to  order 
busing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  proposal,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 164,  and  a  statement  on  forced 
busing  that  I  issued  prior  to  the  recent 
decision  by  a  Federal  court  which  af- 
fects the  Detroit  school  system  and 
which  could  also  affect  many  communi- 
ties outside  Detroit  in  a  three-county 
area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


S.J.  Rks.  164 
Joint  resolution  propmslng  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating  to    the   assignment   and   transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  public  schools 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
"Article  — 
"SECTION  1.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  that  pupils  be  assigned 
or  transported  to  public  sch(X)ls  on  the  basis 
of    their    race,    color,    religion    or    national 
origin. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Statement    Issued   in    Detroit   by   Senator 

Robert  P.   Oriffin,   September   24,   1971 

Most  parents,  black  and  white,  want  qual- 
ity and  equality  in  educational  opportunity 
for  their  children. 

Those  goals  can  eventually  be  reached  If 
we  make  sure — 

That  job  opportunities  are  really  equal: 

That  housing  opportunities  are  really 
equal:    and 

If  we  reform  the  system  of  financing  edu- 
cation so  that  the  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion available  to  children  of  poorer  districts 
Is  raised  to  the  level  of  education  living  in 
wealthy  areas. 

As  one  who  wants  to  make  more  and  more 
progress  toward  racial  equality  and  an  in- 
tegrated society.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
forced  busing  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  is  counter-productive.  In- 
stead of  helping  In  the  effort  to  promote 
better  race  relations.  It  Is  resulting  in  more 
bitterness  and  more  polarization.  Unfortu- 
nately, forced  busing  is  greatly  accelerating 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and  l>eyond. 

Along  with  President  Nixon  and  Senator 
Mu.sKiE.  I  don't  like  forced  busing.  And  that 
Is  the  pasltlon  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  black  and  white. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  to  say  that  I  am. 
and  have  been,  for  equal  rights  and  against 
dl.scrlmlnatlon.  During  my  15  years  In  Con- 
gress I've  had  the  opportunity  to  support 
and  vote  for  every  civil  rights  bill  that  has 
become  law  since  Reconstruction  days  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War. 

I  believe  the  laws  of  the  land  must  be  en- 
forced— even  those  we  do  not  like.  Court  or- 
ders must  be  observed,  including  those  that 
are  being  appealed.  I  deplore  the  criminal 
acts  of  the  few  who  resort  to  violence  and 
take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  They 
should  be  swiftly  prosecuted. 

I  know  that  most  people  are  willing  to 
obey  the  law — even  laws  they  don't  like.  But 
In  fairness  It  Is  essential  that  they  know 
exactly  what  the  law  requires. 

Recently  Chief  Justice  Burger  Indicated 
that  some  district  courts  are  going  beyond 
constitutional  requirements  in  ordering 
forced  busing.  The  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  at  odds  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Needless  to  say.  there  is  too  much  con- 
fusion at  present,  and  It  is  Important  to 
have  clarification  as  sewn  as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  suits  Involving 
forced  busing  which  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  right  now.  At  present,  the 
Justice  Department  is  not  a  party  to  these 
suits.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  suits  such  as 


those  affecting  Pontlac.  Michigan  and  Nash- 
ville. Tennessee. 

Yesterday.  I  met  with  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell.  I  suggested  and  urged  the 
Justice  Department  to  Intervene  in  these 
cases  and  perhaps  in  others.  Because  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  so  Important  and  overriding.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Justice  Department  should 
remain  on  the  sidelines  and  leave  the  argu- 
ment of  such  cases  to  counsel  for  private 
parties.  Such  a  move  makes  sense,  particular- 
ly since  the  Administration  already  has  a 
position  which  has  been  spelled  out  by  the 
President. 

While  I  hope  that  forced  busing  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  I  want  to  reiterate  a 
position  I  took  in  1967.  I  would  not  favor  a 
cut-off  of  federal  funds  for  voluntary  busing. 

The  magnet  school  plan  In  the  City  of 
Detroit  is  a  good  example  of  how  btislng  can 
be  an  Important  part  of  a  voluntary  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  education. 

Back  in  1967.  Senator  Dlrksen  offered  an 
amendment  which  read  as  follows: 

"No  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Following  the  word  'Imbalance'  and  bpfcre 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment,  in- 
sert the  following:  'unless  such  use  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  policy  formally  and  freely 
made  by  the  affected  State  or  by  the  affected 
local  educational  agency  without  the  exercise 
of  direction,  supervision  or  control  with  re- 
spect thereto  by  any  Department,  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States. '  " 

I  disagreed  with  Senator  Dlrksen  at  that 
time  because  he  wanted  to  cut  off  federal 
funds  for  voluntary  busing  as  well  as  forced 
busing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorr,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1282,  the  Gov- 
ernment Facilities  Location  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON 
POLLUTION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  October  13  on  the  pollution  prob- 
lems in  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTE  ON  MILI- 
TARY AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  authorization  bill,  I  had  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  so 
I  was  unable  to  be  here  to  ctist  my  vote. 
Had  I  voted  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
afSrmative.  but  I  would  also  have  voted 
with  reluctance  because  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  have  authorized  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  new  weapons  or  old  weapons 
to  start  bringing  our  country  into  line 
with  the  strength  of  the  Soviet.  We  are 
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derelict  In  nearly  every  aspect  of  our 
weapon  relations  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
next  year  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  stand  up  and  ask  for  the 
equipment  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
which  win  commence  this  country's  re- 
turn to  adequate  iwwer. 


THE   RESPONSIBILrnES    OP    BUSI- 
NESS IN   THE   MODEKN   WORLD 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  seeking 
since  1949  to  define  and  discuss  human- 
istic issues  within  the  general  framework 
of  "Man  in  1980."  the  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  to  which  I  was  a 
scholar-in-residence,  met  again  Uiis  past 
August.  Of  particular  focus  for  this  year's 
seminar  was  a  thoughtful  analysis  by 
Gabriel  Hauge.  president  of  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust  Co.  in  New  York  City, 
detailing  the  relationship  between  Issues 
of  a  changing  society  to  the  concept  of 
economic  growth  and  progress  espoused 
by  economists  and  industrialists. 

In  "Rewriting  the  Social  Contract"  Mr. 
Hauge  discusses  the  need  to  reevaluate 
the  responsibility — the  social  accovmt- 
ability — of  business  in  meeting  today's 
challenges.  Although  business  is  already 
meeting  enormous  obligations,  it  cannot, 
Mr.  Hauge  points  out.  continue  to  ignore 
the  social  costs  of  production  and 
growth — to  preserve  productive  efficiency 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  interest.  As 
society  reexamines  its  changing  goals, 
he  notes,  it  is  time  for  business  to  redefine 
its  social  responsibilities  toward  broad- 
ening its  accountability  to  include  the 
full  social  8uid  economic  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  growth  and  to  utilize  its  special 
competence  to  deal  with  today's  priority 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  thoughtful  discussion  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rewritino  thi  Social  Contract 
(By  OAbrtel  Hauge) 

It  must  have  been  lUce  this  In  Babel :  ao 
many  voices,  so  many  tonnes,  so  many 
causes.  Public  Interest  waxes  and  wanes  as 
Viet  Nam,  poverty,  plight  of  urban  blacks, 
crime  in  the  streeta.  drug  use.  college  unrest, 
couaumerlsm,  women's  liberation,  pollution 
and  the  environment,  each  In  turn  com^ 
manda  attention.  There  seems  to  be  no  last- 
ing focus,  but  the  Issues  remain  real  and  they 
are  not  settled. 

The  very  diffusion  of  public  attention  sug- 
gests that  these  issues  are  .symptoms  of  a 
deeper  dLsturbance.  The  roots  of  social  In- 
stability In  the  United  States  are  many  and 
complex  but  two  will  concern  us  here:  a  new 
awareness  of  the  side  effects  of  unprecedented 
economic  growth  of  the  last  generation;  and 
the  awakening  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  life  which  In  turn  results  from 
the  affluence  that  has  been  achieved  for  most, 
although  not  yet  by  any  n\eans  for  all. 

Our  society  Is  both  beneficiary  and  victim 
of  a  unique  growth  In  quantity.  Per  capita 
Income  Increased  eight-fold  during  the  paait 
century,  while  population  grew  five-fold  ami 
In  cities  over  one  million  by  seventy-fold.  It 
is  no  accident  that  tirbanlzatlon  and  popula- 
tion growth  accompanied  the  gain  in  pro- 
ductivity. Since  19S0  real  Oross  National 
Product  in  the  United  States  has  doubled. 
the  median  education  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion has  risen  one-third,  and  the  prof>ortiaci 


of  the  labor  force  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical Jobs  has  nearly  doubled.  Meanwhile,  the 
stock  of  automobiles,  for  example,  has  more 
than  doubled.  Congestion  and  pollution  have 
Increased  at  least  as  fast,  while  Ilfa  expect- 
ancy has  remained  virtually  unchanged.  And 
so  the  question  Is  increasingly  debated  as 
to  bow  much  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
has  risen. 

There  are  those— not  dissident  youth 
alone — who  fear  that  economic  growth  is 
creating  problems  faster  than  It  Is  solving 
them.  The  very  Imperatives  In  the  idea  of 
progress:  efficiency,  rationality  and  ceaseless 
change,  are  seen  by  these  critics  as  a  grave 
threat  to  human  values:  the  autonomy  of 
the  individual,  the  integrity  of  his  person- 
ality and  the  unity  of  society. 

Awareness  of  the  quality  of  life  and  em- 
phasis on  protecting  the  environment  from 
ourselves  as  producers  and  consumers  con- 
stitute unfinished  business  carried  over  from 
the  material  surge  ahead  in  recent  decades. 
So  too  does  the  elimination  of  residual  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  opportunity,  the  rural  lag 
and  urban  blight  which  remain  blots  on  our 
advance.  Consumerism,  another  respect  of 
this  unfinished  business.  Is  really  only  the 
gospel  of  productive  efficiency  as  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  buyer  and  use  Instead  of 
producer  and  seller.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
new  priorities,  but  their  current  emphasis 
represents  renewed  Interest  In  the  search 
for  balance  In  material  progress. 

There  Is  another,  more  forward-looking  side 
to  social  Instability.  Our  long  struggle  against 
want  U  well  on  the  way  to  being  won.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  at  the  end  of  one  age  and  the 
beginning  of  another,  in  which  many  people 
flounder,  not  only  because  their  choices  are 
so  much  wider,  but  also  because  material 
prosperity  and  Its  broad  dissemination  are  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  instrumental  value. 
These  values,  which  has  oriented  our  econ- 
omy and  society  for  so  long,  are  now  so  near 
achievement  that  they  no  longer  can  serve  as 
guides  In  any  simple  way.  From  the  present 
search  for  new  priorities  and  Instrumental 
values  derives  a  good  deal  of  the  social  In- 
stability of  the  day.  As  the  title  of  Patricia 
Orlfflth's  new  novel  puts  It,  'The  Future  Is 
Not  What  It  Used  To  Be". 

Expectations,  rxot  facts,  have  always  been 
the  leading  indicators  of  history.  It  Is  In- 
teresting that  high  levels  of  output  and  con- 
tinued growth  nowadays  are  usually  taken  as 
given,  and  even  the  elimination  of  congestion 
and  pollution  as  accomplished,  because  these 
are  not  value  or  goals  of  life,  but  only  con- 
dltloru  for  their  fulfillment.  We  know  that 
racial  discrimination  Is  wrong,  and  we  are 
working  on  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  heart 
transplant.  We  know  what  a  city  should  not 
be.  and  are  proceeding  to  eliminate  Us  glar- 
ing flaws.  But  wo  have  yet  to  learn,  or  to 
agree,  as  to  what  a  city  should  be  or  should 
accomplish.  We  know  what  a  corporation 
should  not  do:  discriminate,  pollute,  exploit. 
But  what  should  It  do,  besides  producing  a 
product  or  service  the  public  wants,  and  do- 
ing It  well? 

BUSINESS   TODAT 

President  Calvin  CooUdge's  dictum  of  the 
1920'8  that  the  business  of  America  Is  busi- 
ness, sounds  strange  today.  Henry  Luce 
brought  that  view  up  to  date  In  1B63  with  his 
revision  that  the  business  of  business  is 
America.  Business  leaders  have,  of  course, 
known  this  for  generations,  and  have  carried 
social  responsibility  Into  practice.  They  were 
once  damned  as  paternalistic  for  their 
trouble,  but  attitudes  have  changed.  Milton 
Friedman  still  argues  that  the  only  duty  of 
business  Is  to  make  profits  for  stockholders: 
but  even  he  views  private  profit  as  a  public 
duty,  for  much  of  our  past  achievement  was 
the  consequence  of  business  doing  well  what 
It  knows  how  to  do  best:  providing  the  goods 
and  services  that  p>eople  want.  Friedman's 
doctrine  finds  fewer  supporters  today.  What 


some  businessmen  have  always  done  by  per- 
sonal choice  is  now  increasingly  accepted  as 
a  civic  duty. 

While  the  corporation  has  been  trans- 
formed, so  has  the  concept  of  the  public 
interest.  A  participatory  democracy  has  al- 
ways existed  on  paper,  but  the  conditions  for 
Its  realization  are  only  now  being  met.  Among 
them,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  well  knew.  Is  a 
citizenry  educated  and  informed  as  never 
before.  More  people  have  the  leisure  and  op- 
portunity to  participate  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed of  In  the  nineteenth  century:  we 
now  have  something  approaching  a  to«-n 
meeting  on  a  national  scale.  Recent  triumphs 
of  technology  and  the  broadening  of  public 
pKillcy  goals  have  led  many  to  believe  that 
there  are  more  things  In  our  control  than 
were  dreamed  of  by  the  Utopians.  Belief  In 
the  power  of  organized  society  to  set  and 
reach  goals  has.  In  turn,  escalated  expecta- 
tions. It  has  propelled  many  formerly  passive 
citizens  to  raise  their  voices  and  sometimes 
their  fists.  They  see  business  as  a  major  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events,  and  therefore 
want  to  take  a  hand  In  Its  direction.  The 
clear  separation  of  roles  as  worker,  as  citizen, 
as  consumer,  that  once  characterized  Ameri- 
cans, has  become  blurred.  The  skilled  em- 
ployee, the  manager  himself,  Is  today  a  citizen 
at  work. 

The  family  firm  has  been  largely  replaced 
by  the  legally  Immortal  (though  often  fi- 
nancially quite  mortal)  corporation  whose 
products  and  markets  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, as  are  its  technologies,  plant  locations, 
employees  and  stockholders.  Nothing  about 
It  Is  very  private  any  more.  The  owner- 
founder  has  mostly  been  replaced  by  relays 
of  management  teams.  These  are  men  of  a 
new  breed,  professionally  trained  for  their 
functions,  career-minded,  often  taking  as 
much  pride  In  the4r  own  skills  as  in  their 
firm  or  product.  Lacking  a  founder's  identi- 
fication with  one  firm,  they  are  mobile  and 
Increasingly  view  their  functions  as  partak- 
ing ot  trusteeship.  They  are  responsive  to 
several  publics,  sluuing  a  broad  perspective 
as  to  the  place  of  their  corporation,  and  of 
business  at  large,  In  society.  They  generally 
come  out  of  a  background  different  from 
that  ot  an  older  generation  of  businessmen, 
and  have  a  somewhat  different  outlook.  Most 
leaders  of  the  500  largest  Industrial  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  share  middle  class 
origins,  nearly  all  have  college  training,  al- 
most half  have  postgraduate  training  as  well. 
Although  many  wem  schooled  In  business 
administration,  their  education  is  diversified. 
In  recent  years  they  have  Included  managers 
fully  prepared  to  operate  a  shipyard  with 
one  hand  and  a  perfume  factory  with  the 
other,  without  getting  the  attar  of  roses 
mixed  up  with  the  piston  grease.  Multiple 
objective  management  Is  the  pride  of  the 
modern  corporation  and  the  fact  that  some 
objectives  are  social  rather  than  financial 
does  not  seem  to  overawe  the  well-schooled 
business   administration   graduate. 

The  large  modem  corporation,  run  by  pro- 
fessional managers,  supervised  by  a  board  of 
directors  chosen  by  stockholders,  and  con- 
strained by  creditors,  governments,  employ- 
ees and  customers  Is  as  complex  as  many 
governments  and  typically  more  dynamic.  It 
Is  a  leading  originator  and  agent  of  change. 
Including  Its  own.  The  500  largest  Industrial 
firms  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  ac- 
counted for  almost  two-thirds  of  domestic 
sales  In  1969.  They  contributed  an  even  larger 
share  of  total  research  performed  and  of  the 
technological  progress  that  on  one  hand  com- 
plicates the  environment,  human  health  and 
social  welfare  and  on  the  other  hand  provides 
the  resources  to  counter  these  threats,  mith 
affluence  and  security  to  sp«tre. 

EVOLVING    ROLE   OF  BtTStNESS 

Because  of  their  overall  performance,  cor- 
porations are  increasingly  being  asked  to 
extend  their  activities  beyond  the  core  func- 
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tlon  of  efficient  production  and  marketing  of 
goods  and  services.  There  are  even  some  de- 
mands that  they  become  political  super- 
markets, establishing  and  enforcing  a  full 
line  of  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  Like 
some  children  of  permissive  parents,  they 
face  the  prospect  of  a  corporate  identity 
crisis. 

The  emergence  of  the  corporation  as  the 
change-agent  of  society  reflects  a  question- 
ing Judgment  on  government.  Back  In  the 
1930's  when  the  self -regulatory  functioning 
of  the  economy  broke  down,  government 
stepped  In.  assuming  responsibilities  for  gen- 
eral relief,  for  farm  Income,  for  employ- 
ment, for  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
work.  Now,  after  a  generation  of  nearly  un- 
interrupted economic  growth,  business  has 
reestablished  Its  credentials.  In  fact,  what 
has  caught  public  attention  In  recent  times 
la  the  apparent  inefficiency  and  Incapacity  of 
many  government  programs.  Public  educa- 
tion budgets  rise  sharply,  but  so  does  criti- 
cism of  results.  The  costs  of  welfare  grow 
even  under  conditions  of  hign  employment, 
side  by  side  with  widespread  questioning  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  expenditures.  Mall 
service  declines  while  Its  deficit  mounts. 
Poverty  and  malnutrition  persist  despite  holy 
wars  unleashed  by  government  against  them. 
Federal  programs  for  medical  care  result  In 
sharp  escalation  of  medical  costs  with  little 
evidence  of  achieving  their  goals.  Many  local 
governments  api>ear  unable  to  cope  with  de- 
velopments In  their  own  communities.  Al- 
though a  segment  of  opinion  In  the  United 
States  still  believes  that  the  public  establish- 
ment Is  omnicompetent  and  that  business 
does  not  care,  a  much  larger  and  growing 
group  has  begim  to  doubt  the  ability  and 
power  of  government  to  carry  out  the  great 
remaining  domestic  missions  and  Is  turning 
hopefully  to  business  as  the  only  feasible 
alternative.  It  is  appealing  to  many  as  an 
Idea  with  yeast  in  it. 

Business,  of  course,  is  already  discharging 
enormous  social  responsibilities  In  perform- 
ing Its  accustomed  tasks.  It  mainly  provides 
the  Jobs  that  opportunity  Is  all  about,  the 
Incomes  that  relieve  us  of  the  drudgery  and 
limited  standard  of  living  of  our  ancestors, 
the  economic  progress  that  gives  us  hope, 
the  resources  for  tackling  the  problems  of 
the  day.  Without  the  Income  and  wealth  cre- 
ating power  of  business  In  our  society,  we 
could  not  afford  the  tomorrow  that  our  p>eople 
aspire  to.  But  here  Is  the  dilemma :  the  more 
we  expand  the  agenda  of  business  into  areas 
of  little  or  no  return  or  actual  loss,  the  more 
we  tend  to  undermine  Incentives  to  efficient 
performance  on  one  hand,  or  to  checkmate 
management  with  takeover  efforts  and  stock- 
holder suits  on  the  other.  The  law  of  action 
and  reaction  Is  common  to  physics,  pwUtlcs 
and  economics. 

REOXriNINC   THX    SOCIAI.    RESPONSIBILITIES  OT 
BUSINESS 

In  redefining  Its  social  responsibilities  to- 
day, business  faces  two  main  challenges:  to 
broaden  Its  system  of  accounting  to  Include 
the  full  social  and  economic  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  growth,  so  as  to  better  har- 
monize the  Incentives  of  business  and  the 
welfare  of  society;  and  to  utilize  Its  special 
competence  to  deal  with  priority  problems 
of  the  day. 

Social  costs  of  prodxiction 

Vou  will  recall  that  the  sixth  labor  of 
Hercules  was  to  clean  the  Augean  stables 
where  the  stalls  of  3,000  oxen  had  been  un- 
tended  for  thirty  years.  While  It  Is  reported 
that  he  did  the  Job  In  a  single  day  by  di- 
verting the  waters  of  two  rivers  through  the 
stables,  the  account  makes  no  references  to 
the  consequences  downstream. 

Some  social  costs  not  Incorporated  In  eco- 
nomic decisions,  such  as  the  cost  of  untreated 
waste  discharged  Into  the  air,  water  or  upon 
the  land,  are  borne  by  the  community  and 


society,  not  by  the  producer  responsible  or  by 
consumers  of  this  product.  Other  social  costs, 
1  e.,  litter,  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  con- 
sumers, as  costs  of  consumption  not  paid  by 
the  user,  but  by  those  who  ahare  his  envi- 
ronment. Some  social  costs  however  are  Joint 
costs  which  no  system  of  accounting  can  sort 
out  but  which  also  must  be  reflected  in  eco- 
nomic choices.  For  example,  the  worst  con- 
gestion and  pollution  In  our  great  cities  is  a 
combination  of  Indifttrlal  location,  concen- 
tration of  urban  population,  commuting  by 
car,  labor  migration  from  farming,  federal 
subsidies  for  suburbanization,  population 
growth,  and  failure  of  zoning,  land  use  and 
transportation  planning  by  urban  govern- 
ments. They  are  the  social  costs  of  our  free- 
doms and  our  Institutions.  Tliey  are  nobody's 
and  everybody's  fault. 

Environmental  Issues  have  commanded  lit- 
tle attention  until  recently  because  few  peo- 
ple were  aware  of  some  problems  until  they 
hit  the  headlines,  such  as  oil  spills;  or  be- 
cause their  full  consequences  went  unreal- 
ized, like  the  automobile;  or  for  lack  of  an 
appropriate  Institution  or  authority,  as  still 
applies  In  International  waters.  Opinion  now 
Is  In  the  process  of  veering  from  one  extreme, 
with  social  costs  of  economic  activity  largely 
Ignored  and  falling  on  society  as  a  whole,  to 
awareness  and  often  exaggeration  of  these 
still  unmesksured  costs  and  a  disposition  to 
charge  them  to  the  producer.  In  some  mani- 
festations opinion  Is  shifting  sharply  from 
apathy  to  overkill. 

It  is  widely  agreed  now  that  business  is 
accountable  for  the  social  costs  of  Its  pro- 
duction, that  It  should  consume  Its  own 
smoke,  to  paraphrase  Dame  Rose  Macaulay's 
words  In  another  context.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that  business  can  Include  among  such 
costs  those  which  It  docs  not  create,  or  can- 
not control,  such  as  the  unwillingness  of  the 
average  automobile  rider  to  fasten  his  safety 
belt.  Reality,  of  course.  Is  seldom  as  simple 
as  our  precepts.  The  voracious  national  ap- 
petite for  electric  power  to  operate  house- 
hold appliances,  quite  as  much  as  for  Indus- 
trial plants,  spews  sulfur  dioxide  and  other 
pollutants  Into  the  air  we  breathe.  And  the 
American  love  affair  with  the  automobile, 
rather  than  any  machinations  of  Detroit,  Is 
really  what  congests  our  cities  and  drives 
fresh  air  fiends  to  close  their  windows. 

Americans,  who  consume  40  percent  of 
world  resources  produced.  Junk  seven  million 
cars,  43  billion  cans  and  20  million  tons  of 
paper  annually,  but  the  limitations  of  the 
environment  now  challenge  our  personal  free- 
dom In  this  regard.  The  disposable  handker- 
chief, the  single-use  toothbrush,  disposable 
clothing  are,  of  course,  convenient.  But  who 
in  the  end  Is  accountable  for  a  "buy,  use 
and  throw  away"  economy?  Ultimately  this 
question  must  be  answered  by  a  political 
decision  which  business  can  help  Implement 
but  can  hardly  make. 

Costs  of  growth 

There  are  special  costs  of  economic  growth, 
such  as  declining  industries,  distressed  com- 
munities, displaced  people  and  obsolete  skills. 
The  Innovative  firm  that  often  contributes 
to  these  problems  does  not  pay  for  most  of 
these  costs,  and  It  Is  not  suggested  that  it 
should,  lest  economic  progress  with  Its  wide- 
spread benefits  be  unduly  discouraged.  Only 
recently  has  society  begun  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  distressed  communities  and  re- 
training of  workers,  and  the  allocation  of 
this  responsibility  between  government  and 
business  Is  still  open. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  society  has  yet  to  face 
th.  full  implications  of  metropolitan  growth. 
Its  social  costs  are  the  combined  consequence 
of  a  d;  namlc  technology  and  a  free  society. 
It  Is,  of  course,  perfectly  possible  to  operate 
a  city  of  eight  million  without  congestion  or 
auto-Inducted  air  pollutlon^ — look  at  Moscow. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  most  people  are 
denied  cars,  and  the  goveriunent  determines 


the  location  of  housing,  employment  centers 
and  service  facilities.  It  would  be  easier  to 
prevent  slums  or  to  eliminate  them  If  the 
institutions  of  society  controlled  migration 
and  residence.  It  might  be  easier  to  copw 
with  the  problem  of  labor  redundancy  if 
Individuals  were  denied  freedom  of  educa- 
tion and  occupational  choice.  Freedom  comes 
at  a  cost,  not  a  profit,  and  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  society  to  keep  the  price  as  low 
as  possible.  Business  Is  the  instrument  that 
will  build  and  rebuild,  and  possibly  share 
In  the  running  of  cities,  but  citizens  through 
government  must  make  the  decisions.  In- 
cluding the  vital  compromise  between  free- 
dom and  order. 

Social  accounting 

Science,  said  Hobbes.  is  the  knowledge  of 
consequences.  But  first,  we  must  have  the 
facts.  The  debate  in  my  country  about  the 
supersonic  transport  well  Illustrates  the 
point.  So  too  does  controversy  running  among 
economists  over  the  Administration's  target 
forecast  of  a  »1,065  billion  ONP  for  1971. 
Whatever  the  total  turns  out  to  be.  It  will 
include  surplus  farm  products,  the  medical 
costs  ol  Illness,  the  pay  of  policemen  required 
to  cope  with  crime;  It  will  exclude  most 
quality  changes.  The  accounting  practices 
of  government,  no  less  than  those  of  busi- 
ness, clearly  do  not  take  account  of  many  of 
the  social   costs  of  production  and  growth. 

We  have  no  measure  of  net  social  product. 
There  is  some  discussion  in  the  United  States 
of  the  need  for  a  Social  Report  by  the  Presi- 
dent, similar  to  his  annual  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress,  to  be  prepared  by  a  new 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  or  by  a  reconsti- 
tuted CouncU  of  Economic  and  Social  Ad- 
visers. The  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  begun  publication  of  a  new  periodi- 
cal entitled  "Social  Trends".  A  current  re- 
search project  In  the  U.S.  Identifies  over  200 
social  Indicators,  compared  to  which  a  profit 
and  loss  statement  Is  simplicity  itself.  Yet  In 
assuming  new  resfKinslblllties,  btisiness,  no 
less  than  government,  must  sjjecify  its  goals. 
It  must  establish  yardsticks  for  measuring 
goal  achievement,  however  crudely.  It  needs 
to  Institute  accounting  procedures  to  f;0- 
vide  information  on  performance  relative  to 
Its  expanded  goals.  In  Its  own  Interest  It 
must  let  all  affected  parties  know  Just  what 
it  Is  doing  and  how  well.  It  needs  a  bigger 
scoreboard. 

In  the  narrower  area  of  corporate  philan- 
thropy, most  comjjanles  prepare  an  annual 
contributions  bvidget.  Many  have  established 
contributions  committees  with  their  own 
secretariats  to  survey  potential  donations 
and  evaluate  results.  A  growing  number  have 
established  company  foundations,  profes- 
sionalizing the  function  which  Herbert  Spen- 
cer cynically  defined  as  "being  kind  by 
proxy",  and  separating  philanthropy  from 
dependence  on  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
business  activity.  Corporations  In  the  United 
States  are  now  contributing  an  average  of 
almost  one  percent  of  their  pre-tax  earnings 
to  charitable,  educational  and  related  pur- 
ix)ses,  a  sum  approaching  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  which  may  fall  short  of  hopes,  but 
which  Is  many  times  the  amount  and  twice 
the  percentage  prevailing  before  1962.  The 
aggregate  and  the  percentage  of  earnings  can 
be  expected  to  grow  under  the  law  which  per- 
mits contributions  up  to  five  r>ercent  of  earn- 
ings as  deductible  for  tax  purposes.  Beyond 
these  sums,  devotion  of  corporate  executive 
time  to  community  service  doubtless  will 
also  continue  to  grow,  and  this  tithe  of  time 
Is  a  real  and  valuable  contribution. 
Institution  building 

Since  form  and  function  interact,  new  in- 
stitutions are  frequently  needed  for  new  re- 
sponsibilities. Business  must  find  ways  of 
reconciling  the  preservation  of  productive  ef- 
ficiency with  a  business-like  furtherance  of 
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new  concept<  of  the  public  Interest.  N*w 
forms  of  bualneas-government  partnership 
will  develop,  e«cti  building  on  the  other's 
strengths,  but  tb«  burden  of  innovation  tgxd 
reform  cannot  fall  wholly  on  business.  Oov- 
ernments  too  are  subject  to  the  new  so<tal 
audit. 

The  first  priority  In  Institutional  reform 
might  well  be  that  of  local  governments  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Cities  cannot  be  made 
livable  fragment  by  fragment.  All  of  the  OW' 
Jor  problems  of  cities  require  the  convblned 
efforts  of  all  levels  of  government  sharing  a 
city  among  them.  This  may  take  various 
forms.  One  Is  government  consolidation  of 
the  kind  we  see  in  Toronto.  Another  Is  the 
Council  of  Governments  approach  In  the 
United  States,  which  has  yet  to  attain  real 
leverage.  A  third  is  the  special -function 
agency,  such  as  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity and  transport  authorities  In  several  cities. 
None  of  this  precludes,  of  course,  a  key  role 
for  business  In  urban  rebuilding  and  Invest- 
ment, or  even  in  the  operation  of  the  vital 
organs  of  cities,  but  a  business-government 
partnership  Is  not  very  productive  where  go»- 
ernment  does  not  govern. 

There  are  many  other  variations  of  Insti- 
tutional reform  which  have  been  devised  In 
the  United  States  In  reaction  to  new  respon- 
sibilities. In  regional  development  they  In- 
clude: the  federal -state  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  established  by  Congress 
to  direct  development  efforts  in  our  largest 
depressed  region;  various  interstate  com- 
pacts; state  and  local  hybrids  of  government 
and  business,  such  sis  the  New  York  State 
Development  Commission;  and  completely 
private  Institutions,  such  as  the  Greater 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  Corporation  estab- 
lished bythlrty  leading  companies. 

The  tl^kral  government  has  created  sev- 
eral "fo^^^fit"  corporations  In  which  it  re- 
tains a  ^^B  through  appointment  of  sonae 
members  ^B^e  board  of  directors.  They  carry 
out  busb^V  activities  fraught  with  public 
Interest  ^^Ke  conduct  requires  government- 
like pow^^pBest  known  as  the  Communica- 
tions Sat^ffte  Corporation.  &<ore  In  line  with 
new  domestic  priorities  Is  the  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnershipe,  estab- 
lished last  year  to  stimulate  construction  of 
hovislng  for  low-Income  families  by  a  combi- 
nation of  eqiijty  Investments,  Joint  ventures 
and  Us  own  housing  projects.  The  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  also  newly 
created,  has  been  given  wide  powers  to  de- 
velop a  plan  (RaUpax)  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger transportation,  relieving  airport  and 
road  congestion,  with  the  contribution  of 
government  funds  and  guaranteed  loans. 

In  this  process  the  dividing  line  between 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors  becomes 
more  obscure.  Governments,  for  their  part, 
have  been  making  wider  vise  of  business 
methods  and  criteria  in  the  discharge  of 
many  functions.  A  tendency  toward  more 
realistic  pricing  of  services  to  Identifiable 
beneficiaries,  such  as  users  of  local  utilities 
or  students  at  state  universities.  Is  a  case  In 
point.  The  efforts  on  behalf  of  cost-effective- 
ness analysis  In  public  budgeting  Is  anotber. 
The  Lakewood  (California)  Plan,  whereby 
smaller  local  governments  buy  services  from 
larger  ones  Instead  of  each  providing  Its  own, 
and  thus  achieving  Joint  economies  of  scale. 
Is  a  third.  The  creation  of  public  corpora- 
tions, from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service,  offers  another 
example  of  buslness-tj-pe  operations,  .self- 
flnanclng  from  the  sale  of  services  and  access 
to  the  capital  market  and  ultimately  re- 
sponsive to  the  dictates  of  the  consuming 
public  rather  than  to  leg^lslatlve  bodies  and 
government  departments. 

Much,  of  course,  can  be  accomplished  with 
minimal  Institutional  Innovation.  The  taxing 
power  of  government  can  be  linked  with  the 
productive  energies  of  btislnees  by  contracts 
for  services  which  business  haa  not  been  In 


the  habit  of  selling,  nor  government  of  buy- 
ing. For  example,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  Washington  has  contracted  with 
■Iz  firm*  to  raiM  tb«  reading  and  mathe- 
matical skllla  of  28.000  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, with  payment  based  on  performance. 
An  electronics  company  has  been  given  the 
task  of  evaluating  and  reorganizing  the  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey  public  school  system,  hiring 
•uboontractors  on  a  performance  basis.  TheM 
are  early  efforts  and  no  firm  Judgments  are 
yet  possible,  but  the  Initiatives  are  provoca- 
tive. 

Business  has  often  organized  on  a  wider 
scale  for  special  social  goals.  The  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  for  example,  has 
assumed  the  obligation  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  employ  and  train  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, moctly  blacks.  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  Key  Cities  program  has  set 
Itself  the  objective  of  raising  91  billion  (or 
financing  minority-owned  business  by  1975. 
The  life  Insurance  Industry  Is  carrying  out  a 
(a  billion  program  of  mortgage  lending  In 
central  city  areas. 

Business  groups  In  most  cities  provide  the 
leadership  for  community  Improvement  In  all 
Its  asp>ect8.  and  have  been  doing  so  for  many 
years.  That  Is  how  downtown  Plttsbiu-gh  was 
rebuilt  and  bow  air  pollution  In  this  steel 
center  was  greatly  reduced  long  before  urban 
decay  and  atr  pollution  became  national  Is- 
sues. The  National  Council  for  Air  and 
Stream  Improvement  was  organized  by  the 
paper  Industry  as  far  back  as  1943.  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  a  national  organization 
combating  Utter,  was  formed  by  manufac- 
turers and  users  of  packaging  materials 
years  ago.  These  efforts,  to  be  sure,  are  piece- 
meal, makeshift,  and  haven't  begtin  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  problem  but  they 
do  provide  the  background  against  which 
more  concerted  efforts  are  taking  shape. 

Beyond    legality 

Tliere  remains  a  difficult  aspect  to  all  this: 
business  management  Is  confronted  with  the 
need  to  make  value  Judgments  concerning  Its 
activities  beyond  the  criterion  of  legality. 
Should  a  company  sell  to  South  Africa?  Lend 
to  a  pornographer  who  Is  ofjerating  within 
the  law?  Buy  from  a  supplier  who  pollutes 
the  atmosphere?  Deal  with  a  luiluu  which 
discriminates  against  blacks? 

The  direct  answer  clearly  Is  that  corpora- 
tions are  legal  entitles  free  to  exercise  their 
Judgment  within  the  law.  Unless  legality, 
morality  and  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
firm  coincide.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  no 
economic  advantage,  no  matter  how  broadly 
construed,  and  there  may  be  a  peniUty.  Here* 
a  management  will  make  Its  Judgment  on 
grounds  that  are  Important  to  It  and  Its 
constituencies.  For  Instance,  two  U.S.  mutual 
funds  win  not  Invest  In  liquor  or  tobacco 
stiares;  another  spurns  the  stock  of  com- 
panies engaged  In  munitions  production 
There  are  funds  that  Invest  as  a  matter  of 
policy  In  racially  Integrated  housing  or  In 
firms  devoted  to  urban  and  population  prob- 
lems. A  leading  food  company  recently  re- 
fused to  locate  a  plant  in  an  niinols  city 
until  it  adopted  an  open  housing  ordinance 

These  and  similar  Judgments  a  buslneas 
may  make,  and  the  tools  of  public  persuii- 
slon  are  always  at  hand  to  seek  an  Increaj^e 
In  the  number  doing  so.  But  a  view  that  can- 
not muster  enough  stipport  to  become  the 
official  policy  of  a  representative  government 
should  not  be  Imposed  on  a  company  or  any 
other  organization.  Coercion  should  be  a 
public  monopoly,  sparingly  used.  In  our 
pluralistic  society,  nothing  Is  unanimous  and 
that  Is  why  we  make  do  with  majority  rule 
Judgments  or  programs  that  are  uncongenial 
to  the  majority  may  and  often  do  find  a  haven 
In  some  organization,  whether  a  charitable 
fund,  a  city,  county  or  a  corporation.  That 
l.s  as  It  should  be.  As  part  of  this  tradition, 
a  business  should  be  free  to  make  Us  own 


way  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  its  own 
power. 

AMXNDING    THZ    SOCIAL    CONTSACY 

There  are  many  approaches  to  enforce  the 
new  Social  Contract:  Incentives  and  sub- 
sidles  for  desirable  behavior;  penalties  or 
taxes  for  undesirable  performance:  regula- 
tions setting  standards  and  forbidding  cer- 
tain actions;  encouragement  of  technology 
that  can  help  find  ways  out  of  dilemmas. 
Thert  is  no  one  best  approach,  since  condi- 
tions vary:  the  feasibility  of  technological 
solutions,  the  enforceability  of  standards,  the 
effectiveness  of  Inducements. 

There  Is  a  pair  of  rules,  however,  ^hat 
should  guide  the  choice  of  methods: 

First,  whatever  approach  goverrunent 
selects  should  fit  the  framework  of  Incentives 
for  productive  efnclency.  We  have  yet  to  find 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  incentives  of 
risk  and  return  and  competitive  pressure  for 
Inducing  efficiency  in  production  and  alloca- 
tion. These  same  Incentives  can  be  directed 
toward  alleviating  our  social  problems.  The 
role  of  government  is  to  modify  the  choice 
among  alternatives  by  suitable  carrots,  sticks, 
and  fences,  but  to  leave  business  free  to 
arrange  Its  own  affairs  to  the  best  of  Its  con- 
siderable abilities,  subject  to  a  revised  set  of 
standards.  Business  needs  a  considerable 
measure  of  freedom.  If  It  Is  to  function  at  Its 
best.  After  all.  business  Is  people,  too.  As 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Paul  Samuelson  reminds 
us,  Henry  Pord  cannot  operate  today  like 
his  grandfather  did,  but  neither,  says  econ- 
omist SamueLion,  can  he  operate  like  St. 
Francis   of   Asalsl. 

The  second  rule  Is  that,  whatever  govern- 
ment does.  U  should  not  penalize  compilers 
and  allow  a  competitive  advantage  to  vlo- 
Inlors  Only  because  of  this  problem  Is  gov- 
ernment intervention  really  needed  at  all. 
Most  firms  wuvild  be  willing  to  abide  by  the 
new  Social  Contract  if  they  wer^  assured  that 
their  competitors  would  do  likewise.  But  If 
low-sulfur  fuel  Is  more  costly,  or  If  anti- 
pollution devices  are  expensive,  Oreshams 
lAw  of  pollution  comes  Into  play:  dirty 
plants  and  dirty  cities  drive  out  clean  ones  by 
underprlclng  them.  In  setting  new  stand- 
ards or  changing  an  old  one.  enough  time 
must  be  allowed  to  avoid  unequal  treatment 
of  existing  capacity  and  new  Investment,  of 
plant  and  equipment  of  different  ages.  Where 
a  burden  cannot  be  distributed  equlUbly.  or 
where  equity  might  call  for  an  excessively 
long  period  of  grace.  It  Is  best  to  resort  to 
incentives  rather  than  to  general  regulation. 
This  principle  would  also  apply  to  the  extra 
cost  of  hiring  and  training  dlsadvanUged 
workers. 

Standards 

The  mobllliy  of  the  population,  of  business 
Itself,  the  extensive  areas  from  which  goods 
are  obtained  and  over  which  they  are  mar- 
keted, all  suggest  the  need  for  national  stand- 
ards, supplemented  by  local  action.  No  one 
community  has  the  power  adequately  to 
protect  Its  people.  It  may  lack  the  legal 
powers  to  keep  out  i  nsafe  products;  It  lacks 
the  effective  capability  of  keeping  out  pol- 
luted air.  It  win  be  penalized  for  enforcing 
standards  within  Its  limited  area  of  Jurisdic- 
tion which  are  much  higher,  and  therefore 
more  costly,  than  standards  prevailing  In 
competing  jurisdictions, 

•Clean  the  air.  Clean  the  sky.  Wa.sh  the 
wind,  ",  wrote  T,  S.  Eliot  and  his  words  have 
been  mobilized  by  the  Administration.  A 
.series  of  air  and  water  quality  acts  have  been 
building  up  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  set  and  enforce  standards.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  been  pre- 
scribing acceptable  maxima  for  pollution 
emission.  Recent  legislation  has  set  a  1975 
target  date  for  reduction  of  pollutants  from 
automobile  engine  emissions  by  90  percent. 
While  Detroit  has  made  a  good  case  against 
the   practicability   of    this    date,   supporters 
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of  the  time  schedule  assert  that,  Just  as  the 
prospect  of  hanging  Is  said  to  remarkably 
concentrate  the  mind,  this  requirement  may 
do  wonders  for  antipollution  research.  Legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Administration  would 
extend  water  quality  standards  from  Inter- 
state waterways  to  all  navigable  streams, 
would  expand  the  power  of  EPA  to  review  the 
safety  of  pesticides,  would  allow  it  to  set 
noise  standards,  would  require  Its  permit  for 
ocean  dumping,  and  its  prior  approval  for 
the  Introduction  of  any  new  chemical.  State 
and  local  governments  also  have  a  full  legis- 
lative hopper  on  environmental  regulation. 
One  conununlty  in  Maryland  now  has  a  law 
on  the  txx)ks  banning  all  disposable  con- 
tainers within  the  city  limits. 

The  recent  surge  of  Interest  that  has  pro- 
duced these  environmental  standards  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  longer  history  of  progress 
in  other  areas,  such  as  labor  standards: 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  social  Insur- 
ance. The  Administration  Is  in  the  midst  of 
seeking  from  Conigress  major  revisions  in  our 
programs  of  public  assistance  and  In  the  sys- 
tem of  medical  insurance  covering  most 
workers.  The  difficulties  of  enforcing  stand- 
ards of  nondiscrimination  in  hiring  have  not 
precluded  progress  In  fact  and  In  legislation, 
such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  established  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups. 

Underwriter  of  last  resort 
Most  businessmen  are  risk-takers;  It  Is  an 
occupational  attraction  and  hazard.  Every 
time  they  support  research  or  enter  a  new 
market  they  take  the  limited  risk  of  losing 
their  investment.  What  management  cannot 
do.  however,  is  assume  open-end  commit- 
ments, such  as  to  employ  the  entire  disad- 
vantaged group  or  to  renew  central  cities. 
The  continued  economic  viability  of  busi- 
nesses depends  on  their  costs  and  their 
revenues  in  a  competitive  market.  Only  gov- 
ernments have  revenue  source  sufficiently 
independent  of  immediate  consumer  satis- 
faction or  cost-effectiveness  for  such  under- 
takings. Government  must  bear  the  open- 
ended  risks  which  are  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  doing  business  but  a  social  obliga- 
tion of  all.  It  must  be  underwriter  of  last 
resort,  where  greater  business  risks  offer  no 
compensating  expectations  of  return.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  bulk  of  insurance  for  cen- 
tral city  slum  areas,  housing  and  medical 
care  for  the  poor,  financing  for  marginal 
minority  business.  The  banking  and  Insur- 
ance industries  have  pooled  their  respon- 
sibilities and  resources  for  these  ends  to  a 
degree,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  they 
can  employ  other  people's  money  which  they 
hold  when  the  problem  Is  not  simply  a  wider 
sharing  of  risk,  but  In  fact  much  higher  risks 
and  costs. 

International  dimension 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  new  Social  Con- 
tract obviously  must  reach  around  the  world, 
Swordflsh  and  tuna  caught  on  the  high  seas 
can  be  contaminated  by  Industrial  wastes. 
Health  hazards  can  cross  international 
boundaries  through  trade:  farm  products 
containing  dangerous  pesticides,  TV  sets 
emitting  unshielded  X-rays, 

Some  nations  obviously  can  Impose  social 
cosu  on  others,  as  well  as  their  own  citizens 
On  certain  health  problems  we  already  have 
a  measure  of  broad  coc^eratlon,  through  the 
World  Health  Organization.  On  Industrial 
polluUon,  the  U.S.  SUte  Department  has 
established  an  Office  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, which  Is  examining  critical  interna- 
tional aspects  of  problems  In  such  fields  as 
automobiles,  pulp  and  paper  and  power 
plants.  The  OECD  has  established  a  Com- 
mittee on  Environment.  The  UN  Economic 
Commlaalon  for  Europe  has  scheduled  a  con- 
ference to  coordinate  national  envlronmentel 
policies.  The  NATO  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
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lengea  of  Modem  Society  has  activated  a  3- 
year  study  of  metboda  of  controlling  pollu- 
tion of  Inland  waterways,  part  of  an  eight- 
section  schedule.  In  1973  the  UN  will  hold  a 
World  Conference  on  FoUutlon  in  Sweden 
at  which  the  U.S.  may  propose  the  creation  of 
a  World  Environmental  Institute.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  theme  of  this  week's  biennial 
congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Vletma  is,  "Technology  and 
Society:  A  Challenge  to  Private  Enterprise." 

It  is  clear  that  trade  could  be  seriously 
affected.  The  nation  whose  food  products  are 
contaminated,  or  whose  manufacturers  are 
unsafe,  may  find  its  exports  barred.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nation  that  takes  the  most 
effective  measures  to  conserve  its  environ- 
ment and  protect  Its  citizens  may  find  its 
products  priced  out  of  international  mar- 
kets, or  even  threatened  by  imports.  Invest- 
ment could  be  redirected  to  countries  with 
lower  standards  and  lower  costs. 

There  obviously  Is  room  here  for  give  and 
take.  Common  standards  is  the  Ideal,  which 
would  leave  relative  positions  unchanged, 
except  that  nations  whose  standards  are  al- 
ready high  would  gain.  Until  that  day,  do- 
mestic standards  must  be  protected,  at  least 
by  applying  them  also  to  Imports.  But  ex- 
porters concerned  about  their  social  costs 
are  still  disadvantaged.  This  Is  a  difficult 
issue,  whenever  their  higher  standards  are 
reflected  not  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
product  but  solely  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
varlotis  domestic  social  objectives.  In  all  Its 
many  aspects,  It  is  probably  not  too  sweep- 
ing to  say  that  achievement  of  environmental 
quality  calls  for  International  cooperation  as 
fur  reaching  as  that  required  for  the  atom. 

EVOLVING    SOCIAL    COALS    AND    PBIORrrlES 

Between  nations  there  is  no  consent  of  the 
governed,  only  common  Interests  of  sovereign 
states.  Within  the  nation,  we  have  been  liv- 
ing under  a  Social  Contract  which  is  under- 
going revision  because  of  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances and  a  related  change  of  heart. 
Along  with  other  parts  of  society,  the  role 
of  business  is  changing  because  the  goals  of 
society  are  being  re-examined.  The  proce.ss 
of  continuing  discussion  and  debate  through 
which  we  move  toward  a  consensus  or  com- 
promise on  goals  and  priorities  is  one  in 
which  all  elements  of  society,  including  busi- 
ness, must  participate.  Although  business 
will  aid  in  rebuilding  cities  In  conformity 
with  new  technology  and  population  needs, 
for  example,  it  Is  not  for  It  to  make  the  vital 
choices  between  diffuse  suburbs  and  sky- 
bcrapers,  between  subways  or  expressways, 
or  to  devl.se  the  land  use  plans  and  eoning 
codes  which  shape  the  environment  which, 
in  turn,  bends  man.  Business  provides  the 
tools  and  the  alternatives  and  therefore 
should  have  a  voice.  It  Is  the  whole  citizenry, 
however,  that  must  choose  and  govern. 

Looking  back  at  the  panorama  of  material 
achievement  and  at  the  exponential  growth 
of  knowledge.  It  Is  certain  that  tomorrow  will 
be  unlike  yesterday,  or  even  today.  As  most 
people  become  affluent  by  past  standards, 
each  generation  will  be  free  to  define  Its  own 
concept  of  the  good  life.  Goals  and  priorities, 
once  hemmed  in  by  universal  scarcity,  now 
shaped  by  industrialism,  urbanization,  and 
the  population  explosion,  will  in  time  become 
freer  of  these  constraints.  We  cannot  predict 
the  future,  but  we  can  do  our  best  to  hand 
on  a  strong,  productive  economy  and  a 
mechanism  of  social  choice  in  good  work- 
ing order,  so  that  succeeding  generations  may 
fulfill  ".  .  .  man's  responsibility  to  bring  the 
world,  tliat  ought  to  be.  into  being." 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  sought 
to  justify  the  heavy  use  being  made  of 
National  Airport  and  its  planned  expan- 
sion on  grounds  that  Dulles  Airport 
would  experience  an  accelerated  increase 
in  traffic  during  the  1970's.  By  the  end 


of  the  decade,  it  has  been  argued,  both 
airports  will  be  used  to  capacity  and  a 
new  airport  might  be  needed. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
situation,  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  review  the  patterns  of  use 
and  growth  at  the  two  facilities.  That  re- 
port is  completed  and  I  believe  it  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  findings.  I 
want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
three  points. 

The  first  is  the  tendency  of  the  FAA  to 
overestimate  growth  in  the  use  of  Dulles. 
Tlie  FAA's  projections  of  aircraft  opera- 
tions and  passenger  traffic  at  Dulles  show 
a  steeply  rising  trend  through  the  1970's 
but.  in  fact,  "the  use  of  Dulles  has  de- 
clined signiflcantly  since  late  1969,"  ac- 
cording to  the  GAO  reiKirt.  The  facts  are 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  aircraft 
operations  at  Dulles  were  down  about  7 
percent  over  1970  and  passenger  traffic 
down  about  13  percent. 

The  second  point  is  that  despite  this 
discouraging  undenitilization  of  Dulles, 
the  FAA  has  taken  no  positive  actions  to 
transfer  a  portion  of  the  traffic  from  con- 
gested Naticmal  Airport  to  Dulles.  A 
study  of  alternatives  for  increasing  utili- 
zation of  Dulles  was  undertaken  by  the 
FAA  at  the  direction  of  the  Undersecre- 
tary of  Transportation,  but  nothing  was 
ever  done  to  follow  it  up.  The  GAO  re- 
port notes  that — 

The  study  which  was  completed  in  Sep- 
temt>er  1969  indicates  that  FAA  could  take 
action  to  create  a  t>etter  balance  in  the  use  of 
the  area's  airports.  OAO  found  no  indication, 
however,  that  such  action  bad  been  planned. 

To  the  contrary,  the  FAA  has  been 
proceeding  m  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion: Toward  expanding  the  equipment, 
facilities,  and  use  of  an  already  over- 
taxed National  Airport.  Not  only  is  the 
airport  handling  virtually  all  of  the 
short-haul  service  to  and  from  this  re- 
gion, but  according  to  OAO,  substantial 
long-haul  service  is  provided  at  National 
as  well.  The  report  contains  a  detailed 
comparison  of  the  scheduled  long-haul 
service  at  the  three  area  airports. 

Mr,  President,  the  report  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  FAA's  t^ans  to  expand  and 
modernize  facilities  at  National  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $157  million,  or  more 
than  it  cost  to  build  Dulles  with  its  ac- 
cess road.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  disapproved  the  FAA's  request 
this  year  for  $26  million  to  cover  the 
Government's  share  of  this  project,  but 
according  to  GAO,  the  FAA  plans  to  move 
ahead  with  the  expansion  using  funds 
provided  by  the  air  carriers  and  conces- 
sionaires. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  this 
complete  report  to  the  attentiMi  of  the 
congressional  committees  concerned,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  digest  of 
the  report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Growth  and  Use  or  Washington  Area 
Airports 

WHT  THE  REVnrW  WAS  MAOX 

At  the  request  of  Senator  WUliam  B 
Spong.  Jr.,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  examined  into  selected  aspecu  of  the 
management  and  use  of  Washington  National 
and  DuUes  InternaUonal  Airporu.  OAO  also 
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compared  the  flight  service  available  at  the 
three  airports  In  the  Washington  area — Na- 
tional, Dulles,  and  Friendship  Airports. 

National  and  Dulles  Airports,  owned  by 
the  Federal  Oovermnent,  are  managed  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (FAA),  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Friendship  Airport,  owned  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Is  operated  by  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Aviation. 

OAO  did  not  obtain  written  comments  on 
the  matters  discussed  In  this  report  from  the 
Department  or  FAA. 

riNDINGB  AND  CONCLUSIONS  J 

National  Airport  development  • 

National,  opened  for  commercial  air  serv- 
ice In  1941,  has  become  one  of  the  busiest 
airports  In  the  United  States.  National  oelg- 
Inally  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  low- 
speed  propeller  aircraft  but  since  1966  has 
been  used  by  multlenglne  Jets. 

Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  use  of 
Jets,  some  directed  at  making  National  pitn- 
clpally  a  short-haul  airport — limiting  service 
to  cities  within  6S0  miles.  (See  p.  10.) 

Because  of  the  scheduling  practices  of  the 
airlines,  however,  substantial  long-hliul 
service  Is  now  provided  at  National.  Nineteen 
cities  outside  the  650-mlIe  limit  have  dlitect 
service  from  the  Washington  area  only  fn>m 
National,  and  several  cities  beyond  650  miles 
have  nonstop  service  only  from  National. 
(See  p.  33  and  app.  II  and  III.) 

In  June  1967  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bo«rd 
(CAB)  began  an  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  certificates  of  air  carriers  authorlaed 
to  serve  Washington  area  airports  shovld 
be  revised  or  suspended.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  this  study  was  the  need  to  relMve 
serious  passenger  traffic  congestion  in  MTa- 
tlonal's  terminal  and  parking  lota  and  on 
National's  access  roads. 

In  April  1970.  acting  on  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  Department.  CAB  discontinued 
Its  Investigation  and  stated  that  the  n«ed 
for  the  Investigation  no  longer  existed.  (See 
p.  11.) 

Use  of  stretch  jets 

In  April  1970  air  carriers  were  allowed  to 
use  a  stretch  version  of  the  Boeing  7'27  at 
National,  to  temporarily  alleviate  conditions 
generated  by  an  air  traffic  controllers'  "slBw- 
down"  In  effect  at  that  time. 

After  the  slowdown  had  been  conclu<|ed, 
however,  the  air  carriers  were  allowed  to  een- 
tlnue  using  the  stretch  Jet  at  National.  FJ^A 
planned  to  study  the  effects  that  the  us«  of 
stretch  Jets  would  have  on  the  future  growth 
of  Friendship  and  Dulles.    (See  p.   14.) 

In  February  1971  the  Administrator  of  B^A 
concluded  that  the  use  of  the  stretch  Jet  bad 
no  Impact  on  conditions  at  National  or  on 
the  growth  and  use  of  Dulles.  The  Admin- 
istrator pointed  out.  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  operations  at  the  airports  In 
1970  made  It  difficult  to  Identify  trends  (fee 
p.  14.) 

In  March  1971  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Imposed  a  freeze  on  the  number  of 
stretch  Jet  operations  at  National  at  lewis 
existing  at  that  time  (78  flights  dally)  uatll 
facts  warranted  a  change  of  this  policy. 

An  FAA  official  stated  that  the  limitation 
had  been  relaxed  on  84  dally  operations  at  the 
request  of  the  CAB  Chairman,  because  re- 
tention of  the  78  dally  operations  llniltatjon 
would  have  worked  a  hard.ship  on  the  air  car- 
riers that  already  had  scheduled  crows, 
maintenance,  and  aircraft  for  the  summer 
traffic. 

Modernization  of  National  Airport 
In  September  1968  a  firm  of  architects  em- 
ployed by  FAA  to  study  the  scope  of  future 
activity  at  National  reported  that  the  airport 
should  tie  modernized  and  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate 16  million  passengers  annually 
by  1980.  (See  p   16  ) 

FAA'8  1973  budget  submission  to  the  OSce 
of  Management  and  Budget  Included  a  re- 
quest for  $26  minion  to  cover   Uie  Govern- 


ment's share  of  a  major  modernization  of 
National.  FAA  estimated  the  total  cost  of 
modernization  to  be  9157  million.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  air  cajTlers  and  con- 
cessionaires would  provide  979  million  and 
•52  million,  respectively. 

Although  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972  Included  only  92  million  for  run- 
way and  apron  improvements,  an  FAA  official 
advised  us  that  FAA  planned  to  seek  financial 
participation  by  the  air  carriers  during  fiscal 
year  1973  to  Initiate  construction  of  the 
planned  modernization  of  National  without 
Federal  assistance.   (See  p.  16.) 

Dulles  International  Airport  development 

Dulles  was  opened  in  1963.  During  Its 
early  years  growth  was  below  expectations. 

After  FAA's  1960  decision  to  allow  Jets 
Into  National,  the  air  carriers  began  increas- 
ing scheduled  Jet  service  into  National.  Cur- 
rently the  majority  of  Jet  service  for  the 
area  Is  furnished  at  National. 

1  he  result  is  that  National  is  used  at  vir- 
tually maximum  allowable  levels,  whereas  use 
of  Dullr>  continues  to  be  at  a  minimum 
much  o'  the  time.  (See  p.  18.) 

Air  c  ..Tiers'  schedules  have  resulted  In 
high  use  ct  Dulles  during  certain  p>eak  hours, 
virtual  n  <nuse  at  other  times,  and  fairly 
uniform  nsr  of  National  throughout  the  day. 
(Seep  24.) 

Expansion  of  Dulles 

In  late  1969  FAA  forecast  an  accelerated 
Increase  In  the  use  of  Dulles.  FAA  predicted 
that  If  this  Increase  were  achieved,  the  ter- 
minal facilities  would  have  to  be  expanded 
before  1974. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
contains  914.7  million  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Dulles  terminal  and  $2.8  million  for  the 
expansion  of  the  mobile  lounge  fleet.  (See 
p.  27.1 

Because  the  use  of  Dulles  has  declined 
significantly  since  late  1969  and  because  in 
the  past  FAA  has  tended  to  overestimate  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  Dulles,  the  planned 
expansion  of  the  Dulles  terminal  facilities 
seem  to  be  questionable.  It  appears  that  the 
expan.sion  merely  would  serve  to  accommo- 
date the  air  carriers  In  their  practice  of 
scheduling  most  of  their  service  during  a 
limited  peak  period  during  the  day  (See 
p.  27.) 

Concern  over  imbalance  in  use  of  airports 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, responsible  for  developing  and  adopt- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia,  became  concerned  in  1966  when 
FAA  decided  to  allow  Jet  service  at  National. 
At  that  time  and  again  In  May  1970.  the 
Commission  recommended  that  FAA  study 
the  future  role  of  National  as  an  air  ter- 
minal In  the  Washington  area  and  suspend 
further  construction  at  the  airport  until 
study  results  were  available. 

The  Commission  advised  OAO  that  It  was 
studying  long-range  needs  for  air  transpor- 
tation and  terminal  facilities  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  but  that  this  study  would  not 
be  completed  until  June  1973.  (See  p.  29.) 

In  April  1969  the  Administrator  began  a 
study  to  determine  alternatives  for  Increas- 
ing utilization  of  Dulles.  The  study  was  di- 
rected toward  methods  to  transfer  a  portioQ 
of  National's  traffic  to  Dulles.  (See  p.  29.) 

The  study  which  was  completed  In  Sep- 
tember 1969  Indicates  that  FAA  could  take 
action  to  create  a  better  balance  In  the  use 
of  the  area's  airports.  OAO  found  no  Indica- 
tion, however,  that  such  action  had  been 
planned.  (See  p.  30.) 


NO    INQUISITION    HERE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  if  the 
United  States  becomes  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  Convention  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  will  be  required  to  turn  Ameri- 


can citizens  over  to  foreign  countries  for 
trial  and  inquisition,  incarcerating 
American  citizens  at  will. 

These  fears  are  groundless.  Articles  5 
and  6  of  the  Genocide  Convention  clear- 
ly state  that  each  nation  shall  enact 
laws,  in  accordance  with  its  constitution, 
to  provide  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  anyone  accused  of  Genocide.  And  this 
trial  is  to  occur  In  that  citizens  own 
country.  There  is  no  provision  for  any 
foreign  nation  to  arrest,  try,  or  punish 
an  American.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
inquisition  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  as 
soon  as  possible. 


CANNIKIN  NUCLEAR  TEST 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  involved  in 
the  effort  to  convince  President  Nixon 
to  call  off  the  planned  Cannikin  nuclear 
test  scheduled  next  month  for  Amchitka 
Island.  Alaska. 

Americans,  Canadians,  and  Japanese 
citizens  have  all  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  test.  Several  citizens'  groups 
have  sponsored  peaceful  demonstrations 
to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  test. 

Telegrams  have  been  pouring  into  my 
office  by  the  hundreds,  urging  me  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  stop  such  a  test. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1971,  contains  an  editorial 
urging  the  President  to  call  off  the  test  as 
suggested  by  many  of  his  advisers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  and 
some  of  the  many  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived in  opposition  to  the  blast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  AMCHrrKA  Test 

The  nuclear  test,  scheduled  to  be  touched 
off  next  month  6.000  feet  below  the  Island 
of  Amchitka  In  the  Aleutian  chain,  has  al- 
ready produced  a  series  of  Intramural  ex- 
plosions and  international  temblors. 

Predictably,  an  impoelng  variety  of  en- 
vironmental groups  has  come  out  swinging 
at  the  proposed  test,  pointing  out  that  ex- 
ploding the  equivalent  of  5  million  tons  of 
TNT  on  a  major  fault  line  Is  to  invite  a 
major  natural  disaster.  With  equal  predic- 
tability, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
Issued  assurances  that  no  earthquakes  or 
tidal  waves  will  result,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  declared  the  tesU  vital  to  the 
national   security. 

So  here  we  go  again,  with  concerned  cit- 
izens caught  in  the  crossfire  between  the 
prophets  of  environmental  doom  and  the 
disciples  of  military  preparedness,  wonder- 
ing where  salvation   lies. 

This  time,  though,  there  Is  a  difference. 
This  time,  the  environmentalists  have  picked 
up  some  unexpected  support  from  a  variety 
of  governmenUl  agencies  whose  opinions  on 
the  Amchitka  test  were  solicited  by  the 
White  House.  It  has  been  reported  that  10 
of  the  12  agencies  advised  either  cancella- 
tion or  f)08tponenient.  leaving  only  the  AEC 
and  the  Pentagon  holding  out  for  the  Oc- 
tober boom. 

Among  those  advising  postponement.  It  Is 
reported.  Is  the  State  Department.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  its  advice  was  Influenced 
considerably  by  the  reactions  of  several 
countries  with  whom  we  share  the  Pacific 
Ocean — Canada  and  Japan  In  particular — 
who  have  let  It  be  known  that  they  take  the 
threat  of  tidal  waves  and  earthquakes  seri- 
ously.  And   considering   the  fact   that   both 
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of  these  friendly  nations  are  still  reeling 
from  the  body  blow  of  the  new  U.S.  economic 
policy.  State  would  seem  to  have  a  point. 
This  seems  a  singularly  Inopportune  time 
for  the  test. 

So  unless  there  are  ovwbearlng*  security 
considerations,  the  President  should  take 
the  advice  he  asked  for  and  call  off  the 
test,  at  least  for  the  present.  Perhaps  when 
the  SALT  aeeslonB  resume  in  November,  an 
agreement  on  ABlfa  oan  be  reached  that  will 
make  It  unnecessary  for  us  to  keep  testing 
the  vulnerability  of  the  earth's  fiawed  crust. 

juNEAi;.  Alaska, 
September  26, 1971. 
Senator  Mikx  Oravel. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  urge  President  Nixon  to  stop  all 
Amchitka  bomb  tests  now. 

Makianne  Sheridan. 

Palmer.  Alaska. 
Senator  Mike  Gkavel, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Mb.  Benatob:  Notwithstanding  grave 
doubta  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  proptoeed 
Cannikin  nuclear  test  at  the  Anchitka  Island 
site  with  regard  to  possible  environmental 
damage  and  a  lack  of  demonstrated  need  In 
the  area  of  national  defense,  I  appeal  to  you 
as  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Yukon 
(United  I^resbyterlan  Church  In  the  USA) 
at  the  speclflo  direction  of  th*t  eocleaiaatloal 
Judicatory  that  you  take  Immediate  measures 
to  thwart  such  testing  at  that  site  both  in 
the  Imminent  and  distant  future.  This  re- 
quest is  pronipted  by  our  deep  concern  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  residence  of 
St.  Lawrence  Island  in  the  Bering  Sea  whose 
fears  have  been  unallayed  by  assurances  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other 
governmental  agencies  that  the  proposed  test 
will  not  prove  harmful  to  either  the  human 
or  the  natural  environment.  This  Judicatory 
also  remains  unconvinced  and  therefore 
tirges  you  to  utilize  that  power  and  Influence 
vested  In  yotir  office  to  Institute  an  Indefinite 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  on  or  near 
Amchitka  Island.  Alaska. 
Resi)ectfully, 

Richaho  D.  Madden, 

Moderator. 

Septembek  21,   1971. 
Senator  Gravel. 

Alaskan  Representatne.    US.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which 
we  sent  to  President  Nixon,  September  18, 
1971.  We  request  your  support  on  this  matter. 

While  we  are  awaiting  your  decision  con- 
cerning the  Amchitka  teet,  please  be  advised 
that  organized  labor  throughout  Canada  is 
alarmed  and  apprehensive  about  the  results 
of  following  such  a  procedure. 

Prior  to  making  your  decision,  we  ask  you 
to  note  that  pursuing  your  own  national  in- 
terests, at  the  expense  of  your  northern 
neighbors.  Is  embracing  a  policy  which  can 
only  result  In  the  total  collapse  of  existing 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  exercise  yoiM  au- 
thority and  cancel  the  blast,  with  a  view  to 
restoring  some  of  the  lost  American  prestige, 
brought  about  by  previous  acts  of  a  similar 
nature. 

H.  CAERirrHEas. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE  STAFF  PERSON- 
NEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday accolades  were  passed  around  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  reference  the  excellent  work 
of  the  mmmlttge  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee members  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bin. 


There  is  a  saying  that  behind  every 
man  there  is  a  good  woman.  I  wish  to 
apply  this  saying  on  a  committee  basis 
by  calling  attention  to  the  labors  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee.  These  ladies  are  rarely 
recognized  and  during  the  past  few 
months  they  have  worked  diligently,  as 
they  always  do,  in  supporting  the  com- 
mittee members  in  the  long  debate  on 
tlie  draft  and  prcx:urement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  these  ladies  include 
E.  Christina  Winters,  Doris  S.  Cline, 
Marie  F.  Dickinson,  Carol  L.  Wilson, 
Frances  Funk,  Mary  E.  Keough,  Maurine 
E.  Dantzic,  Phyllis  A.  Bacon,  Nancy  J. 
Bcarg.  and  Kay  Parker. 


THE  81ST  BIRTHDAY  OF 
SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  a  more  honest  person  in  this 
body  than  Allen  Ellendek  I  do  not  know 
who  it  might  be,  but  I  have  to  confess 
that  when  he  states  that  he  is  81  years 
old,  and  I  take  a  close  look  at  him,  I 
have  to  come  up  with  some  doubts.  He  Is 
a  remarkable  man  for  his  age  or  in  any 
age.  His  devotion  to  his  senatorial  duties 
and  his  t>erformance  in  the  execution  of 
them  serve  as  a  model  to  all  of  us. 

It  gives  me  p>artlcular  pleasure  to  sa- 
lute this  splendid  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday  and  I  wish  for  him  many, 
many  more,  not  only  for  his  own  good, 
but  for  tlie  good  of  the  coimtry. 


NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND 
CANADA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
letter  from  Robert  P.  Kaplan.  M.P..  vice- 
chairman  of  Canada's  House  of  Com- 
mons Standing  Committee  on  Finance, 
Trade,  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  Kaplan  points  out  the  problems 
that  have  been  caused  to  Canada  by  the 
President's  new  economic  policy  and  how, 
even  In  America's  closest  friend  and 
ally,  it  is  engendering  new  feelings  of 
nationalism  and  retribution. 

I  think  the  feelings  expressed  by  Mr. 
Kaplan  indicate  the  dangers  involved  in 
setting  up  barriers  to  free  trade  no  mat- 
ter how  well  intentioned. 

The  problems  caused  to  Canada  by  the 
10-percent  suitax  and  the  dangers  It 
poses  to  our  own  free  market  should 
cause  the  President  to  lift  the  10-percent 
surtax  as  quickly  as  possible.  Failure  to 
do  so  will  certainly  impair  our  negotiat- 
ing position  with  regard  to  the  McKensie 
Valley  pipeline  and  will  set  back  our  care- 
fully nurtured  relations  with  Canada. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Kaplan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

A  Viiw  From  Canadiak  Paruament  on  U.S. 
BcoNOMic  Moves 

The  recent  economic  moves  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  however  temporary  some  of 
the  programs  may  turn  out  to  be,  will  leare 
a  permanent  sear  on  Canada's  political  con- 


sciousness which  will  remain  whether  the 
Canadian  economy  recovers  ftilly  or  not. 
The  relationship  of  our  two  countries,  that 
of  the  small  man  In  bed  with  the  elephant, 
is  not  unique.  History  Is  fMll  of  cases  of  great 
powers  co-exlstlng  with  small  neighbors,  and 
there  are  other  such  cases  In  the  world 
today.  What  has  been  unique  about  Canada's 
relationship  w-lth  the  U.S.  has  been  the  fun- 
damental decency  of  American  poUcy  to- 
ward us,  which  has  meant  for  Canada  abso- 
lute,   if    sometimes    grudging,    autonomy. 

Our  Independent  view  of  International  af- 
fairs Is  shown  as  we  trade  with  Cuba,  ex- 
change ambassadors  with  China,  condemn 
atomic  testing  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
harbor  American  deserters  and  flraft  dodg- 
ers. Contrast  this  with  bow  China  would 
react  to  its  military  deserters  being  wel- 
comed In  Afghanistan  or  how  the  Soviet 
Union  would  regard  a  Swedish  application 
to  enter  NATO.  In  the  economic  sphere  as 
well,  our  Independence  Is  visible.  The  Ameri- 
can policy  has  not  Impeded  CanaiHans  In 
their  aspirations  to  develop  a  high  standard 
of  living  and  an  urban  life  style.  The  Ameri- 
can Investment  In  Canada  by  manufacturing 
companies  and  access  to  the  American 
market  for  Canadian  manufactures  have 
brought  us  economic  benefits. 

This  attitude  of  partnership  of  a  great 
power  to  Its  small  neighbor  has  also  bene- 
fited the  United  States.  It  has  been  proved 
that  there  is  more  to  gain  for  Its  own  people 
from  the  prosperity  of  Its  neighbors  than 
from  the  bleeding  process  of  empires  past. 
For  example.  Canada  has  abandoned  Its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  fostering  local  Industries 
behind  a  tariff  protection  and  challenged 
Canadians  to  meet  world  competition  In  our 
own  markets.  We  have  become  America's 
best  customer  by  far. 

The  surcharge  of  August  15  and  the  pros- 
pect of  far-ranging  U.S.  tax  subsidies  to 
manufactured  exports  force  Canadians  to  re- 
consider Canada's  relations  with  the  United 
States.  For  this  purpose.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  unUateral  American  act  Implies 
a  new  era,  so  far  as  the  Americana  are  con* 
cemed.  In  their  relations  with  Canada  aa 
such,  or  whether  the  Americana  merely  re- 
gard Canada's  Industrial  prosperity  as  a 
pawn  In  Its  negotiations  with  third  coun- 
tries: In  either  case,  our  futtire  Is  In  i>erU. 

Some  Canadians  feel  retaliation  is  appro- 
priate, that  we  should  penalize  the  Ameri- 
can subsidiaries  carrying  on  bttslness  here 
and  withhold  the  natural  resources  on  which 
America  has  a  growing  reliance.  Such  reac- 
tion Is  tinderst&ndable,  but  naive.  Our  trade 
-with  the  United  States  means  relatively 
more  to  'us  than  It  does  to  the  U.S.  An  antl- 
Amerlcan  investment  policy  could  result  in  a 
loss  of  access  to  American  technology,  the 
most  advanced  In  the  world.  As  for  our  natu- 
ral resources,  none  Is  Indlspensible.  Pulp 
and  paper  are  cheaper  In  the  U.S.,  due 
mainly  to  a  better  climate:  oU  la  cheaper 
from  the  IClddle  East  (between  wars)  and 
natural  gas  can  be  replaced  by  oil  and  nu- 
clear-generated electricity. 

Of  course.  Canada  has  options.  We  have 
other  foreign  customers  and  we  can  seek  to 
increase  our  trade  with  them,  but  a  shift  of 
two  thirds  of  our  markets  is  not  done  over- 
night. Many  Canadians  would  favor  return- 
ing to  protected  domestic  markets.  If  this 
means  higher  costs.  It  also  means  more  as- 
sured independence. 

To  some  Canadians,  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  fall  in  line  with  the  design  for  Canada  im- 
plied by  a  U.S.  policy  of  putting  Canada  out 
of  manufacturing  industries,  of  returning  to 
the  U.S.  the  employment  which  U.S.  Inreet- 
ments  and  markets  have  brought  us  and  of 
gearing  our  economy  as  a  conduit  of  our  ma- 
terial to  American  population  centers.  But 
clearly.  It  Is  not  acceptable  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

As  traditional  friends  ot  the  U.S.,  Can- 
ada must  now  ask  how  applicable  to  Amer- 
ica today  Is  the  century -old  maxim  of  a  Brit- 
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Ish  st«t«flm*n:  "Oreat  Britain  has  no  perma- 
ment  friends,  only  permanent  Interests." 
RoncxT  P.  Kaflan,  M.P.. 
Vice-chairman,     House     of     Commons 
Standing  Com.mittee  on  Finance,  Trade 
OTUl  Economic  Affairs. 
Ottawa. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  diarlng  the 
next  few  weeks,  we  will  continue  to  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  merits,  or  lack 
thereof,  of  President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
his  program  and  intend  to  work  for  Its 
Implementation. 

The  tax  cuts  and  incentives  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration  were,  I 
believe,  a  bit  light  on  the  side  of  the 
consumer.  However,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  produced  a  bill 
which  does  give  a  proper  share  of  tax 
relief  to  individuals  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  business  community 
with  the  necessary  economic  stimulus. 
Additional  stimuli  for  individuals  merit 
our  close  study. 

As  the  Senate  now  proceeds  to  consider 
the  President's  tax  propostUs,  I  intend  to 
have  more  to  say,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  creation  of  additional  Jobs.  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  show  a  more  direct  cor- 
relation between  industrial  expansion 
and  Job  development.  In  the  meantime, 
"restraint"  is  the  watchword  for  all  of 
us — restraint  on  wages,  prices,  rents,  in- 
terest rates,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  Olen-Oery  Corp.  in  Reading.  Pa., 
is  one  responsible  company  which  not 
only  preaches  restraint,  but  practices  it 
as  well.  Board  Chairman  Woodrow  R. 
Eshenaur  has  written  an  excellent  and 
thoughtful  letter  detailing  his  views  and 
activities  during  this  period  of  economic 
reevaluatlon.  I  would  like  the  Senate  to 
note  particularly  Mr.  Eshenaur's  plea  for 
restraint  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy — 
business,  labor,  and  government — so  that 
the  United  States  can  pull  out  of  the 
slump  and  achieve  the  prosperity  we  all 
know  Is  possible.  As  far  <ts  setting  an 
example  for  others  to  follow,  Mr.  Eshe- 
naur. the  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
every  officer  of  the  Qlen-Oery  Corp..  has 
voluntarily  taken  a  10-percent  pay  cut 
in  1971.  I  congratulate  the  Glen-Gery 
Corp.  on  its  tremendous  effort,  and  can 
only  hope  that  its  spirit,  if  not  its  action, 
will  be  emulated  by  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  Mr.  Eshenaur's  letter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Olen-Oeby  Corp., 
Reading.  Pa..  September  30.  1971. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Sbnator  Scott:  It  Is  not  a  practice  of 
mine  to  write  to  members  of  Congress  In  re- 
gard to  legislation  that  affects  this  country, 
because  In  most  Instances  I  teel  that  the  leg- 
islators know  more  about  It  than  I  do.  How- 
ever, In  the  case  ol  Price  and  Wage  stabiliza- 
tion as  put  Into  force  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  feel  that  this  has  been  a 
great  help  to  small  businesses  such  as  I  bead 
In  the  Olen-Oery  Corporation. 

Small  business  has  been  struggling  with  an 
uphlU  battle  with  the  continued  escalation 
In  costs  and  wages  affecting  our  plants  and 


products.  With  the  money  situation  as  It  is, 
It  has  been  almost  Impossible  to  generate 
profits  in  the  economy  as  It  was  going  prior 
to  the  Wage  and  Price  stabilization  program. 
My  corporation  has  been  a  leader  In  our  in- 
dustry In  giving  benefits  to  Its  employees  in 
all  phases  of  fringes,  and  we  could  do  this 
because  we  had  been  generating  gxxtd  profits. 
Our  profit  levels  today  are  the  lowest  they 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  and  should  costs  continue  to  escalate  as 
they  have  been,  our  possibilities  of  remaining 
In  the  profit  column  are  almost  nil. 

This  is  not  a  good  situation  for  the  em- 
ployees, the  stockholders,  or  our  customers 
because  no  one  is  assured  of  a  stable  situation 
when  a  company  Is  unable  to  generate  a  fair 
profit.  I  believe — as  do  many  of  my  employees 
and  stockholders — that  this  nation  needs  a 
period  of  restraint  and  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish that  is  to  put  Into  force  effectively 
the  President's  program. 

It  is.  In  my  opinion,  about  time  that  some 
of  the  special  Interest  groups  such  as  Gov- 
ernment employees,  teachers  and  labor  lead- 
ers, be  willing  to  sacrifice  as  the  rest  of  us 
are  doing  for  the  good  of  this  nation.  How- 
ever. It  seems  they  are  the  three  main  groups 
who  are  clamoring  for  wage  Increases  far 
above  what  they  are  entitled  to  in  light  ol 
the  economic  conditions  in  this  country. 

In  this  Corporation,  we  don't  believe  in 
Just  talking!  For  your  information,  every  offi- 
cer in  this  Corporation,  including  myself,  has 
voluntarily  taken  a  10'",  pay  cut  in  1971  in 
order  to  meet  the  emergency  that  faces  us 
In  this  Corporation.  If  more  people  would 
have  the  fortitude  to  go  forth  and  do  these 
things  that  are  right  for  this  nation  as  well 
as  for  the  association  or  organization  for 
which  they  work,  we  would  be  far  better  off. 
and  I  cannot  sit  bark  without  voicing  my 
opinion  In  this  regard.  That  Is  why  I  have 
written  this  letter. 

I  ask  you.  as  a  taxpayer  and  voter,  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  restraint  on  wages  and 
prices  so  that  this  nation  can  again  go  for- 
ward and  be  able  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional markets  as  well  as  offer  the  public 
and  wage  earners  of  this  nation  products 
priced  at  such  a  level  that  they  are  able  to 
afford  to  have  them  available  tor  their  use 
If  they  so  desire. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WOODROW  R.  Eshenauh. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
statement  presented  today  by  Secretary 
Connally  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment     by     the     Honorable     John     B. 

Connally.    Secretary    or    the    Treasitry. 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Thursday.  Oct.  7.   1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Dis- 
tinguished Committee: 

I  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  the  ear- 
nest possible  enactment  of  H.R.  10947  (The 
Revenue  Act  of  1971).  These  tax  proposals 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  comprehensive 
economic  program  announced  by  President 
Nixon  on  August  15. 

The  success  of  the  New  Ekronomic  Policy  Is 
gratifying,  and  I  expect  this  success  to  con- 
tinue. Domestically,  confidence  Is  rising.  In- 
flationary expectations  are  diminishing,  and 
the  outlook  for  strong  growth  in  employment 
and  output  Is  markedly  Improving.  Interna- 
tionally, there  is  progress  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  foreign  trade  and  financial  po- 
sition. Steps  are  being  made  to  create  a  via- 
ble and  effective  International  monetary 
system. 


Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  10047 
would: 

Elstabllsb  a  7  percent  Job  Development 
Credit; 

Reduce  individual  Income  taxes  for  1971 
and  the  years  thereafter: 

Repeal  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles,  and  the  10  percent  tax 
on  small  trucks; 

Permit  deferral  of  taxes  for  export  Income 
of  Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC'S); 

Provide  for  creation  of  a  new  deprecia- 
tion system  containing  elements  of  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  (ADR)  System  adopted 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  June,  1971. 
except  the  special  first  year  convention 
(which  resulted  in  a  major  part  of  the  reve- 
nue loss) ;  and 

Make  a  number  of  structural  improvements 
In  the  tax  law.  including  some  which  are 
clarifications  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  two  exceptions  the 
Administration  is  prepared  to  accept  H.R. 
10947  as  passed  by  the  House.  Pnrst,  we  ob- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  House  In  applying 
the  DISC  proposal  on  an  incremental  basis. 
We  earnestly  believe  that  all  qualified  ex- 
port Income  should  be  eligible  for  the  de- 
ferral. I  shall  discuss  our  reasons  for  this  view 
later. 

We  also  object  to  the  rejection  by  the 
House  of  the  President's  request  for  a  two- 
stage  investment  credit.  In  order  to  stimulate 
equipment  purchasing  and  employment  In 
the  months  ahead,  President  Nixon  asked  for 
a  credit  of  10  percent  until  August  16.  1972, 
and  5  percent  thereafter.  In  authorizing  a 
flat  7  percent  credit,  the  House  has  elimi- 
nated some  portion  of  the  short-run  stimu- 
lative effects  of  the  President's  program. 
Businessmen  faced  with  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  10  percent  credit  rather  than  a 
lower  amount  for  Increasing  their  level  of 
activity  In  the  short  run  would  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  Employment  would  be  Increased 
much  more  quickly. 

Mr  Chairman,  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
comments  made  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  public  hearings  and  the  discussions  in 
the  Executive  Sessions  must  conclude  that 
this  nation  needs  a  Job  Development  Credit 
at  a  permanent  rate  of  at  least  7  percent  In 
the  years  ahead.  Experience  with  earlier  In- 
vestment credits  demonstrates  that  the  do- 
mestic benefits  will  be  great.  Such  a  credit 
win  provide  Jobs  and  Income  Tor  workers  and 
will  foster  the  greater  productivity  that  pro- 
motes price  stability  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards for  all  Americans. 

However,  the  really  clinching  argument  for 
a  long-run  credit  of  at  least  7  percent, 
coupled  with  the  depreciation  changes  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  stems  from  the  well- 
recognized  need  for  the  United  States  to 
enhance  Its  competitive  position  In  world 
trade.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  remark- 
able progress  made  by  Japan  and  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  Western  Europe — with,  I 
might  add,  considerable  help  from  us — In 
rebuilding    their    war-torn    economies. 

But  what  Is  not  generally  recognized  Is 
that  many  of  these  nations  tailor  their  tax 
systems  to  encourage  capital  Investment. 
After  the  war,  these  countries  had  to  encour- 
age savings  and  investment  In  their  econ- 
omies. Their  economic  survival  was  at  stake. 
Our  own  country  has  never  previously  been 
so  challenged.  As  a  result,  our  tax  system  Is 
to  a  considerable  extent  biased  In  th»  opposite 
direction. 

For  example,  other  Industrial  nations  are 
relying  increasingly  on  the  value-added  tax 
as  a  major  source  of  revenue.  As  generally 
applied  abroad,  purchases  of  new  capital 
equipment  are  exempt  from  the  tax.  To  the 
extent  these  countries  rely  on  the  value- 
added  tax  instead  of  Income  taxes,  the  effect 
Is  the  same  as  if  the  coat  of  capital  equip- 
ment were  allowed  to  be  deducted  in  full  in 
the  year  purchased,  rather  than  being  de- 
preciated over  a  period  of  years  as  we  require 
under  our   Income   tax   system.  P^irther,   a 
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value-added   tax    affects   only   $pending,   In  nor  the  President's  proposals  on  which  it  is  Source. — Office    of    the    Secretary    of    the 

contrast  with  an  Income  tax.  which  hits  the  based   should   be   Judged   alone.   All   of   the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  October  6, 

saver  Just  as  hard  as  the  spender.  recent  and   prospective   changes  in  the  in-  1971. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  tax  struc-  come  tax  laws  should  be  considered.  As  you 

tures  in  industrial  naUons  can  be  analyzed  know,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  granted  When  this  tally  is  made,  as  set  forth  in 

to  estimate  their  Impact  on  new  productive  a    massive    tax    cut    for    individuals,    spread  Table  n,  you  will  find  that  tax  payments  in 

Investment.  The  most  Informative  analysis  over    a    four-year    period,    while    it    sharply  this  five  year  period  by  individuals  (mainly 

Is  the  comparison  of  capital  costs  of  manu-  raised    taxes    on    corporations.    In    fairness.  In   the    low-    and    middle-income   brackets) 

facturlng    machinery    and   equipment,   from  therefore,   any   Judgment  about   the   relative  will  have  been  reduced  by  (36.4  billion.  Tax 

country    to    country,    when    adjustment    Is  tax   impact  between  corporations  and  Indi-  payments  of  corporations  in  the  same  period 

made  for  income  tax  provisions.  TTiese  tax  viduals  should  cover  the  five-year  period  be-  will  have  actually  increased  by  $3.2  billion, 

provisions  Include  the  level  of  the  cori>orate  ginning  In   1969.  It  should  also  include  the  These    figures    indicate    that    rather    than 

tax,  depreciation  allowances,  and  investment  impact   of   the   new   depreciation   system   as  providing  a  "bonanza  for  business  "  we  have 

allowances    and   credits.   Stated   simply,   we  well   as  the   other   provisions   in  the   House      ,,  .„^K4r,»  „„,,.  t *.-  1^  ^,«n^™  i«,<i^iw 

must  ask  how   the  total   tax  systemi  affect  bill.                                *^  f  anything  gone  too  far  In  cutting  Indlvld- 

the  cost  of  acquiring  and  using  new  manu-  table  I. -Comparative  capital  costs  of  man-  "  „\iT^* '"!!'' Jf'^^^ 
facturtng  equipment  In  the  various  coun-  ufacturing  machinery  and  equiprnent  as  ^TTt„  .  !^^  «  ^h  f°'«P*""'«"*«'- 
tries.  influenced  by  income  tax  pi>li?ies:  Cor-  ,^"'  '''^f'^  *''  W.  Chairman  that  con- 
In  this  respect,  the  American  tax  system  poration  income  tax  rates,  depreciation  structlve  discussion  of  tax  policies  in  this 
compared  pooriy  with  those  of  our  major  allowances,  and  investment  allowances  and  co^i^try  has  been  hampered  for  years  by  the 
competitors.  In  Table  I  the  cost  of  acquiring  credits:  major  industrial  countries,  1971  °'''  dogma  which  pits  individuals  against 
and  using  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  [United  States  1970=1001  business.  A  croporation  is  not  an  entity  that 
U.S.  in  1970  is  equated  to  an  index  of  one  '  stands  separate  and  apart  from  individuals, 
full  dollar.  As  illustrated,  businesses  abroad  Comparative  cost  of  capital  ^  corporation  is  simply  a  type  of  arrange- 
enjoy  tax  provisions  that  lower  their  costs  Country:  nj^nt  ^yl&X  every  free  nation  has  found  ex- 

to—                                                                                         united    Kingdom 79.1  ceedlngly  useful  in  serving  the  ends  of  anv 

79  cents  in  the  United  Kingdom:                                Japan 81.1  economic   svstem— the  creation   of  Jobs   and 

81  cents  in  Japan:                                                       "^y °^  ?  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

82  cents  In  Italy;  and                                                 BwLT            S'  0  Moreover,  the  task  of  -aUocatlng"  ircome 

83  cents  in  western  Germany.                                  Bll^um 847  tax  cuts  or  Increases   to  individuals  versus 

Will  the  7  percent  Job  Development  Credit  ^                                                                      '  corporations   is   greatly   complicated   by   the 

and   the   new   deprec  ation   system   put   U.S.  Netherta'nd^.:..:..:..::::..::     94.  1  fact  that,  by  and  large,  an  income  tax  levied 

I'^.n^^^lL^^^^^^V^^lllr^T^^  fT;          Canada    97.2  on  an   Individual  cannot   be   passed   on;    he 

petltors    abroad?    The    answer    is    no.    Even  _,   .».„-»        ,.„„„,                                 .„„«  »».         .^^..^^          „ 

taken  together  they  will  lower  costs  only  to          "'ii"!^  ?'^^   ^^^^V^' I'r^-^ -   ^^2  ^"^^  ^"  ^*"'   *"^°*   °^  "    However,  taxes 

87  cents  in  the  United  States.  It  would  take              United  States  with  ADR 95.6  borne   by   corporations   inevitably   affect   in- 

a  long-term  credit  of  at  least   10  percent—  ^"*^*„  ?"''*"*   Investment  dividuals.  If  a  tax  cut  is  passed  on  in  the 

plus  the  depreciation  changes — to  bring  us                     credit       88.9  form  of  lower  prices,  consumers  benefit.  If 

into  their  range  of  capital  costs.  ^'"*  'J  V^^^^^^  Investment  passed  on  in  the  form  of  dividends,  stock- 

Clearly.    Mr.    Chairman,    If    our    producers                   ui"    in  '     ^'i i ♦ ^^  holders  benefit.  And  If  reinvested  in  new  and 

are  to  be  able  in  the  years  ahead  to  com-  ^^edlt  P"*^*'^  investment  better  equipment,  Jobs  wUl  Increase  in  the 
pete  more  effectively  In  an  Increasingly  com-  ■n-n\tZ^  at^*l^"^ly,"Vni,"W"  industries  that  supply  the  equipment,  future 
petltlve  world— protecting  the  American  T^^.a  ~,  aV?,  „Y!1  „„„";.  „«  «  pressure  on  prices  will  be  reduced,  as  pro- 
working  mans  Job  and  Income-we  must  P.^Tper^e^r"  v^tmeni  ductlvlty  rlse^,  and  our  trade  position  should 
enact  an  effective  Job  Development  Credit  „edit  Investment  improve  as  a  result  of  Increased  compelUlve- 
and  retain  the  features  of  the  depreciation  Plus  7  DercenV"inVe^"tmenr"  ^  ness  In  world  markets, 
system  approved  by  the  House.  Indeed,  the  ^'"*   7   percent   investment  Hr.«,»»»,    rr,^  ,,„,r^..  .  ^        .     . 

case  for  bith   the  short-run  stimulation   of                      "'"^^^     8'.  1  ^.f^^Z'^^"^^^^^    ^"^  *«  ^  «°t  "" 

a   two-stage   credit   and   the   benefit   to   our  ^^"«  ^°  percent  investment  Pl^m   the   fundamental   aspects  of  our  free 

competitive  capacity  of  a  permanent  7  per-                    "*^^^    -    83.0  enterprise  system,   but   rather  to  Illustrate 

cent   credit   is   so   strong   that   we   urge   the  United  States  without  ADR  the  need  for  a  little  realism  in  dealing  with 

Committee    to    adopt    an    amendment    that  ^^^  ""'^  ^  percent  Investment  lax  policy. 

would   effectively   serve   both   goals — the   es-                      credit     93.3  Before  turning  to  the  specific  provisions  of 

tabllshement  of  a  10  percent  Job  Develop-  -^"^  ^**^  "^  P"cent  investment  H.R.  10947,  I  should  Uke  to  emphasize  the 

ment  Credit  until  August  15.  1972,  falling  to                      credit     90.5  need   for  maintaining  the  fiscal   balance   in 

only  7  percent  thereafter.  JH^*^  ^°  P^'"'^^"''  Investment  President  Nixon's  New  Economic  Policy.  Al- 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.   10947  has  been  crltl-                      credit     88  4  though  a  smaU   deficit  in  the  full  employ- 

clzed  as  favoring  business  over  individuals.  '  Effective  credit  assumed  to  be  unaffected  ment  budget  may  be  unavoidable  in  the  fis- 

In  this  respect,  I  think  any  fair-minded  per-  by  Income  limitation  for  purposes  of  inter-  cal  vear  ending  June  30    1872    we  shall  nni 

son  would  agree  that  neither  the  House  bill  national  comparisons.  grave  risks  if  we  unduly  enlarge  that  deficit. 

TABLE  II.     ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  1969  TAX  REFORM  ACT.  ADR  AND  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  CALENDAR  VEAR  LIABILITIES  DIVIDED  BETWEEN 

INDIVIDUALS  AND  CORPORATIONS 

(Billions  ol  dollarsl 


Indi 

vidual 

Corporations 

1969  act 

ADR 

Commitlee  action 

Total 

1969  act 

ADR 

Committee  action 

Total 

Calendar 
year 

Relorm 

and 

rahel 

Tennina- 
tionol 

invesl- 
menl 
credit 

Elimi- 
nate ADR 
'.year 
conven- 
tion 

Income 

lai        Excise 

reduc-            tax 

tion       reliel  > 

New 
invest- 
ment 
credit 

Relorm 
and 

rehel 

Termina- 
tion o( 
invest- 
ment 
credit 

Elimi- 
nate ADR 
'.  year 
conven- 
tion 

New 
invest- 
ment 
credit        DISC 

Excise 

tax 

relief  < 

Total 
indi- 
viduals 
and  cor- 
pora- 
tion 

1969  

1970 

-1.4 
-1.4 

-5.2 

-8.1 

-10.8 

4  0.4  . 
+  .6  . 
+  .6  . 
+  .6 
+   6 
+  .6 

+0.4 

-.8 

-.8 

-7.3 

-14.  1 

-14.6 

+i.'d' 

+  1.0 

+1.1 

+  1.2 
+  1.3 

+0.5  . 

+1.9. 

+  1.9  . 

+2.5 

+2.7 

+2.9 

■-2.2^ 
-2.7 
-3.2 

■■+1.7 
+  1.4 
+  1.2 

'  -1.2  ;"":::" 

-2.9        -0.1 
-3.1          -.2 

■■-o.r 

-.3 
-.2 

+0.5 
^2.9 
+  2.9 
+  1.8 
-.7 
-1.4 

■4-0.9 

1970 

1971 

1972. 

1973 

-O.s' 
-.7 
-.8 

■■+6:4 

+.3 
+.3 

■  ■  -i.4 -6.8^ 

-3.2          -2.3 
-1.1          -2.0 

■■-o.r 

-.7 
-.8 

+  2.1 

-5.5 
-14.8 
-16.0 

Total 

-25.5 

+2.8 

-2.1 

+  1.1 

-5.7          -5.1 

-1.8 

-36.4 

+4.6 

+  10.5 

-8.1 

+4.2 

-7.2          -.3 

-.6 

+3.2 

-33.2 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  note  that  H.R. 
10947.  together  with  the  Administration's 
planned  outlay  reductions,  will  actually  re- 
duce the  full  employment  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  would  hope  that  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  would 
guard  carefully  against  increasing  that  defi- 
cit.  This   means   that   additional    tax   reUef 


Source:  Office  o(  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 


to  Individuals  which  is  already  huge  in  the 
five  years  since  1969  could  not  be  granted 
unless  offset  with  appropriate  revenue  in- 
creases from  other  sources.  With  the  pressing 
need  for  cutting  business  taxes  to  stimulate 
Investment,  I  know  of  no  source  from  which 
such  revenues  could  be  drawn. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specific  provisions 


of  HJt.  10947,  beginning  with  the  Job  De- 
velopment Credit. 

A.    JOB    DEVZLOPMENT    C:KEDrr 

The  President  recommended  enactment  of 
a  Job  Development  Credit,  similar  In  many 
respects  to  the  old  investment  credit,  except 
that  it  would  Initially  be  at  the  rate  of  10 
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percent  and  would  Ut«r  drop  to  6  percent 
as  ttie  petmAnent  rmte.  Tbe  two  level  credit 
waa  deslgrned  to  achieve  an  immediate  re- 
sponae  In  order  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
Improve  productivity  quickly.  The  reward  of 
a  higher  credit  for  Immediate  purchaoes  of 
capital  goods,  and  the  prospect  of  a  much 
lower  credit  1/  capital  spending  plans  were 
not  accelerated,  would  have  had  tbe  effect 
of  Including  a  quick  response. 

After  public  hearings,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concluded  that  there  were 
aerloiu  difficulties  la  a  two  level  credit.  The 
Committee  ezpreased  ooncera  over  the  tran- 
siUonal  problems  In  dropping  from  one  level 
to  another,  the  Inequities  to  producers  of 
some  long  lead-time  equipment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  accelerating  too  much  of  the  normal 
capita]  spending  that  would  occur  in  1973 
and  1974  into  1971  and  19T2.  This  led  the 
House  to  adopt  a  fiat  7  percent  credit. 

Nevertbeleaa.  we  remain  convinced  that  a 
two-stage  credit  Is  preferable.  As  noted 
earlier,  however,  the  case  for  a  7  percent 
figure  on  a  continuing  basts  is  very  strong. 
Consequently,  we  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  a  10  percent  credit  for  property  ac- 
quired In  the  period  August  16.  1871,  through 
August  15,  1973,  or  property  ordered  by 
August  15.  1972.  and  acquired  by  February 
15.  1973.  The  credit  should  be  at  the  perma- 
nent rate  of  7  percent  thereafter. 

The  other  major  difference  of  the  Job  De- 
velopment Credit  from  the  old  Investment 
credit  Is  the  exclusion  of  foreign-produced 
property  from  the  benefits  of  the  credit  for 
as  long  as  the  temporary  Import  surcharge 
remains  in  effect.  Tbe  House  Improved  upon 
our  original  recommendation  by  giving  the 
President  authority  to  allow  the  credit  dur- 
ing this  period  for  any  article  or  class  of 
articles  IX  be  determines  that  the  disallow- 
ance of  the  credit  Is  not  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. This  will  permit  the  credit  to  be  allowed, 
for  example,  In  cases  where  there  are  no 
United  States  producers  of  the  equipment, 
or  where  there  is  only  one  US.  prodticer  and 
allowance  of  the  credit  tot  that  producer  s 
equipment  and  no  others  would  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  We  recommend  that  the 
provision  excluding  foreign-produced  prop- 
erty during  the  period  of  the  temporary  im- 
port surcharge,  subject  to  this  Presidential 
authority,  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

We  also  accept  other  actions  by  the  Ho'i.se 
In  revising  the  application  of  the  credit — 

In  increasing  the  credit  for  property  of 
reg:ulated  public  utilities  from  3  percent  to  4 
percent: 

In  allowing  the  credit  in  part  (one-third) 
for  property  with  a  life  of  3  or  4  years,  in 
greater  part  (two-thirds)  for  property  with 
a  life  of  6  or  «  years,  and  In  full  for  property 
with  a  life  of  7  years  or  more,  rather  than 
the  longer  lives  required  under  the  1962 
credit; 

In  extending  the  credit  to  livestock  so 
that  farmers  will  benefit  to  a  great  extent; 
In  limiting  the  credit  for  used  property  by 
offsetting  against  the  new  $46,000  limit  the 
coet  of  used  property  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer so  as  to  limit  this  allowance  to  small 
biislness  for  whom  it  was  intended:  and 

In  making  other  structural  improvements 
In  the  credit. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  action  of  the 
House  m  approving  a  new  depreciation  sys- 
tem which  Incorpocatea  the  major  adminis- 
trative advantages  and  slmpllflcatlons  of  the 
ADB  System  adopted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  June,  1971. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Treasury 
Department  has  authority  to  permit  depre- 
ciation lives  to  be  taken  frotn  a  range  which 
varies  up  to  30  percent  from  tbe  aatldpated 
industry-wide  levels  for  the  particular 
clasM*  of  mamU.  Tb*  Houae  Mil  reJeeU  the 
so-called  three-quarter  y*mr  conventJoii. 
which  waa  an  cleoient  of  Um  AOR  System 


resulting  In  a  major  rrrasuA  Ion  (M.l  bOUon 
of  a  total  revenue  effect  of  the  ADR  System 
of  $3.8  bUllon  In  1$71  and  somewhat  leaser 
amounts  in  aubaequent  years).  This  sptedal 
first  year  convention  was  designed,  within 
the  limits  of  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  provide  more 
uniform  tjenefita  to  long  and  abort  lived 
equipment.  In  general,  the  shortening  of 
lives  benefits  long-life  equipment  more  than 
short-Ufe  equipment,  and  the  three-qtiarter 
year  convention  served  to  restore  much  of  the 
balance. 

The  authority  to  prescribe  a  range  of 
lives  which  varies  up  to  20  percent  from 
anticipated  industry-wide  levels  is  essential, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Job  Development 
Credit,  as  I  have  previously  shown,  to  provide 
allowances  In  any  way  comparable  to  those 
granted  by  other  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries. We  must  provide  comparable  allow- 
ances If  we  expect  our  companies  to  continue 
producing  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
nxarkets  rather  than  building  factories 
abroad.  The  20  percent  variance  is  also  es- 
sential to  make  all  the  major  administrative 
reforms  in  the  new  depreciation  system  work 
effectively;  to  do  equity  between  competing 
taxpayers,  some  of  whom  could  establish 
their  Individual  right  to  shorter  lives  within 
this  range  in  any  event;  and  to  recognize 
the  substantial  degree  of  obsolescence  which 
has  occurred  since  1962  (when  the  Industry- 
wide guideline  lives  were  adopted)  as  a 
result  of  technological  change,  increasingly 
severe  environmental  control  requirements, 
Increa-sed  competition  from  new  highly 
etncient  foreign  plants,  and  other  factors. 

A.S  was  recognized  by  Congress  In  1962  In 
enacting  the  Investment  credit  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  sfaortentng  of  depreciation  lives 
by  administrative  action  at  that  time,  the  two 
provisions  work  hand  in  hand  to  encourage 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment.  The 
combination  of  the  Job  Development  Credit 
and  the  new  depreciation  system  in  the  lim- 
ited form  adopted  by  tbe  House  will  be  a 
highly  effective  incentive  for  investment  In 
new  productive  facilities,  enabling  us  to 
expand  our  productive  capacity  and  our 
output  of  goods  and  services.  The  benefits 
win   be   shared  by   workers,  consumers,   and 

Investors.  Thus 

Workers  will  benefit  because  the  number 
of  jobs  win  thereby  be  increased,  reducing 
unemployment.  Permanent  benefits  from  in- 
creased productivity  as  a  result  of  giving 
workers  the  most  modern  machinery  and 
equipment  available  will  provide  the  basis 
for  wage  Increases  which  are  not  eroded  by 
higher  prices. 

Consumers  will  benefit  because  greater 
pfflclency  and  productivity  will  help  stabilize 
prices,  and  greater  output  will  encourage  de- 
velopment of  new  products  and  services. 
United  States  industry  will  become  more 
rompetltlve  with  foreign  producers,  with 
obvious  resulting  benefits  to  consumers. 

Investors  will  benefit  because  the  changes 
win  help  restore  a  reasonable  level  of  corpo- 
rate profits,  providing  adequate  Incentive 
to  sustain  Investment  for  a  continuing  high 
level  of  economic  activity  and  future  growth 
In  the  United  States. 

This  growth  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goals  we  seek  as  a  nation  today.  We  seek 
a  higher  standard  of  living — higher  wages 
without  higher  prices.  We  seek  as  a  society 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  poverty.  In- 
adequate health  and  educational  facilities, 
undesirable  living  and  working  conditions 
in  our  congested  cities,  the  deteriorating 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  other  preas- 
Ing  human  problems.  To  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, we  must  Increase  productivity  and 
thereby  growth  in  our  real  output.  Tb«  re- 
sulttnc  Increase  tn  national  wealth  will  pro- 
vide  revenues  for   wage   Increases,   an  ade- 


quate return  on  InveatnMnt.  and  Increased 
taxes  tn  the  long  run  to  enable  government 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  our  citizens. 

a.  TAX  BXOTrcnoKs  ro*  muiviauALa 

The  House  bill  follows  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  accelerate  the  individual  in- 
come tax  reductions  scheduled  for  January  1 , 
1973,  to  January  1.  1972.  As  a  result,  the 
personal  exemption  will  be  Increased  to  $750 
and  the  standard  deduction  will  be  In- 
creased to  15  percent  with  a  $2,000  maximum 
effective  that  date,  resulting  in  additional 
tax  relief  for  Individuals  In  1972  of  $2.2 
blUlon. 

The  House  bin  grants  much  greater  tax 
relief  for  Individuals  by  also  Increasing  the 
personal  exemption  for  1971  from  $650  to 
$700  effective  July  1,  1971.  resulting  in  addi- 
tional relief  of  $900  mllUon;  by  eliminating 
the  "phase-out"  of  the  Low  Income  Allow- 
ance for  1971,  thus  providing  an  additional 
$4<X)  million  in  benefits  in  1971  to  low  and 
middle  Income  taxpayers;  and  by  increasing 
the  Low  Income  Allowance  for  1972  and  sub- 
sequent years  from  $1,000  to  $1,300,  result- 
ing In  tax  reductions  of  $1.0  billion  per  year. 
The  latter  change  will  Insure  that  no  person 
or  famUy  with  an  Income  at  or  below  1972 
poverty  levels  wUl  be  required  to  pay  any  tax 
or  file  a  return:  It  will  also  provide  sub- 
stantial tax  relief  for  persons  and  families 
with    incomes    above    the    poverty    levels. 

These  changes  would  be  Implemented  in 
part  by  changes  In  withholding  tautes  to  take 
effect  November  16,  1971.  underscoring  the 
great  Importance  of  early  action  on  this  bill 
by  the  Senate.  The  withholding  tax  changes 
on  November  15,  1971,  and  on  January  1, 
1973,  will  also  resolve  in  large  part  the  prob- 
lem of  underwlthholding  which  have  occ\irred 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  Low  Income 
Allowance  in  the  1969  Act,  and  which  would 
be  accentuated  by  the  Increases  In  that 
Allowance  In  the  Houae  bill. 

The  additional  tax  relief  for  individuals 
without  Important  revenue  loss  In  the  bill 
was  made  possible  by  the  reduction  in  the 
benefits  of  the  liberalized  depreciation  sys- 
tem by  the  House.  We  consider  these  changes 
to  be  reasonable.  The  combination  of  these 
changes  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  Indi- 
viduals from  repeal  of  the  automobile  and 
small  truck  excise  taxes  will  mean  reductions 
In  taxes  of  individuals  of  $2.1  bUlion  in 
1971,  $5.9  blUlon  in  1973,  and  $3.6  billion  in 
1973.  If  the  reductions  already  scheduled  for 
1972  and  1973  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1909  are  also  taken  into  account,  the  addi- 
tional  tax  reduction  for  individuals  from  pre- 
existing 1971  levels  wlU  be  $8.6  bUllon  per 
year. 

The  resulting  Increase  In  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  at  the  rate  of  $8  6  billion  per 
year  beginning  January  1.  1972,  win  pro- 
vide a  powerful  stimulus  to  business  activity. 
It  will  operate  hand-ln-hand  with  the  Job 
Development  Credit  and  the  depreciation 
changes  to  increase  the  number  of  Jobs,  the 
level  of  output  of  goods  and  services,  and 
services,  and  hence  the  level  of  government 
revenues  in  the  future.  They  will  thereby 
help  finance  a  better  society  for  all  our 
people. 

C.    aiPEAL   or    THE    AUTOMOBILX   EXCISE    TAX 

The  House  adopted  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  repeal  of  the  7  percent  auto- 
mobile excise  Ux  effective  August,  16,  1971. 
and  also  repealed  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on 
small  trucks,  effective  September  23,  1971. 
These  tnicks,  prtmarlly  pick-up  trucks,  are 
extensively  used  for  pleasure  and  recreational 
purposes  or  are  used  by  farmers  and  small 
businessmen,  and  to  a  very  large  extant  they 
are  sold  in  direct  competition  with  private 
automobiles.  While  the  truck  tax  goes  to  the 
Rlgtiway  Trust  Fund,  tha  troe*  taa  on  tiiaae 
small  trucks  generates  more  tax  Mian  U  ap- 
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proprlate  In  light  of  their  cost  responsibility 
lor  the  highway  system.  We  endorse  this 
additional  action  in  the  House  bill. 

The  repeal  will  result  In  refunds  to  per- 
sons who  purchased  cars  or  small  trucks  on 
or  after  these  effective  dates  and  prior  to 
this  bin  becoming  law.'  Purchasers  after 
the  date  of  actual  repeal  wUl  pay  reduced 
prices  for  their  automobile:  or  small  trucks. 
The  average  reduction  per  automobile  buyer 
Is  $200  per  car,  and  the  four  major  United 
States  automobile  manufacturers  have  given 
assurance  that  the  entire  benefit  of  the  repeal 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  The  dis- 
tribution of  automobile  purchases  Is  roughly 
a  constant  proportion  of  income,  so  this  re- 
duction amounts  to  a  fairly  uniform  benefit 
among  all  income  groups.  While  a  higher 
proportion  of  used  cars  are  purchased  by 
lower  Income  groups,  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  new  automobiles  will  result  In  a  reduction 
In  the  price  of  used  cars,  so  the  lower  Income 
groups  will  obtain  proportional  benefits. 

Lower  prices  will  mean  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  automobiles  and 
small  trucks.  When  coupled  with  the  tem- 
porary Import  surcharge  and  the  denial  of 
the  Job  Development  Credit  during  this  same 
temporary  period  for  foreign-produced  Items, 
there  will  be  an  even  larger  growth  In  sales  of 
domestic  cars  and  small  trucks. 

O.    DISC 

Our  fourth  recommendation  was  for 
Btloptlon  of  our  prior  proposal  for  tax  defer- 
ral for  export  Income  of  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  (DISC)  If  such  In- 
come Is  used  In  export-related  activities. 
Our  original  DISC  proposal  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  House  In  1970.  We 
recommend  adoption  of  that  same  proposal 
now  except  that  It  should  be  fully  effective 
on  January  1,  1972,  rather  than  being 
"phased  in"  gradually  over  several  years  as 
the  1970  House  bill  provided. 

In  the  current  bill,  the  House  has  sub- 
stantially crippled  the  effectiveness  of  the 
DISC  proposal  in  serving  its  main  objective 
of  keeping  jobs  tn  the  United  States  by  ap- 
plying the  DISC  proposal  largely  only  to  in- 
creased or  incremental  export  sales.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  at  this  time  to  re- 
store DISC  to  the  form  In  which  we  recom- 
mended It  so  that  It  will  be  fully  effective 
in  encouraging  our  companies  to  produce  in 
the  United  States  for  export  sale  in  foreign 
markets,  rather  than  to  move  their  factories 
abroad  to  take  advantage  of  more  favorable 
tax  treatment  for  manufacturing  abroad. 

Under  existing  law  United  States  com- 
p.mles  may  obtain  deferral  of  U.S.  tax  by 
manufacturing  abroad  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries for  sale  In  foreign  markets.  The 
DISC  proposal  would  provide  the  same  tax 
treatment  for  income  up  to  50  percent  of 
profits  attributable  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  goods  for  export  if  the  manufacturing 
occurs  in  the  United  States.  The  other  60 
percent  of  the  profits  wottld  be  deemed  to  be 
the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  total  prof- 
its attributable  to  the  manufacturing  activi- 
ty in  the  United  States  rather  than  the  por- 
tion attributable  to  sale  outside  the  United 
States,  and  such  50  percent  would  be  taxable 
currently  by  the  United  States. 

The  Income  from  export  sales  which  re- 
ceives the  deferral  treatment  must  be  used 
either  to  Increase  the  export  sales  activities 
of  the  DISC  or  it  may  be  lent  to  a  U.S.  pro- 
ducer, usually  the  parent  company,  to  finance 
Increases  in  inventories,  machinery  and 
equipment  and  other  fixed  assets,  or  research 
and  development  expenditures.  The  amount 
of  such  loans  could  not  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  these  purposes 
which  the  borrower's  expc»l  sales  bear  to 
lis  total  aales.  Thus,  tbe  deferral  of  tax  on 
DISC  Income  Is  available  only  so  long  as  the 


Income  is,  in  effect,  used  for  export-related 
activities.  When  the  amounts  are  paid  as 
dividends  to  the  DISC  shareholders,  or  when 
the  DISC  ceases  to  qualify  as  such  for  any 
reason,  the  Income  Is  fully  taxed  as  ordinary 
income  to  the  U.S.  shareholders. 

The  DISC  proposal  Is  obviously  designed  to 
Induce  companies  to  continue  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  for  sale  abroad,  thus 
keeping  Jobs  at  home,  rather  than  export- 
ing their  manufacturing  activities  and  know- 
how  to  foreign  countries. 

This  purpose  will  be  largely  frustrated  by 
the  Incremental  concept.  More  than  one-third 
of  our  top  100  exporters  showed  a  declining 
or  level  export  trend  for  the  period  1964- 
1967.  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  down- 
ward trend  has  worsened  since  19(37  as  foreign 
competition  has  grown  stronger.  These  com- 
panies will  have  no  incentive  to  continue 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  for  for- 
eign markets.  In  the  case  of  other  companies, 
the  incremental  DISC  concept  at  best  pro- 
vides only  partial  deferral  treatment,  so  the 
effectiveness  of  the  DISC  In  keeping  Jobs  at 
home  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  original  form  of  the  DISC,  as  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1970, 
would  be  extremely  effective  in  Inducing  U.S. 
companies  to  continue  manufacturing  in  this 
country.  Detailed  presentations  of  the  effect 
of  the  full  DISC  concept  on  their  planning 
submitted  by  Union  Carbide,  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard, and  other  companies  made  this  clear. 

Furthermore,  the  "incremental"  limitation 
misconceives  the  importance  the  DISC  would 
play  In  helping  to  resolve  our  balance  of 
payments  dltncultles.  A  DISC  on  an  Incre- 
mental basis  will  not  provide  an  Incentive  to 
help  arrest  the  decline  In  export  sales  of  so 
many  of  our  companies.  From  a  balance  of 
payments  standpoint,  it  Is  as  important  to 
maintain  a  dollar  of  existing  export  sales 
against  loss  as  It  Is  to  Increase  export  sales 
by  one  dollar. 

The  Incremental  approach  gives  rise  to  very 
serious  inequities.  It  penalizes  those  corpora- 
tions who  made  substantial  efforts  to  main- 
tain or  boost  their  exports  In  the  base  period 
years,  while  favoring  those  who  did  not  do 
so,  thus  creating  disparities  between  compa- 
nies directly  competing  with  one  another, 
some  of  which  will  get  the  benefits  of  tax 
deferral  and  some  of  which  will  not.  Unless 
very  complex  adjustments  are  made,  the  ap- 
proach takes  no  account  of  unusual  business 
conditions  whU:h  may  have  resulted  In  either 
abnormally  high  or  low  exports  during  the 
base  period.  Moreover,  It  favors  new  entitles, 
who  have  borne  no  risks  In  developing  new 
markets  abroad,  and  discriminates  against 
the  exporters  who  have  heretofore  made  the 
greatest  effort.  In  a  very  real  sense  It  betrays 
those  businesses  which  acted  responsibly  by 
participating  In  the  Commerce  Department's 
voluntary  export  expansion  programs.  These 
companies  are  prejudiced  in  direct  propwr- 
tlon  to  the  extent  they  increased  their  export 
sales  in  the  1968-1970  base  period  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's request. 

Finally,  the  incremental  concept  pMJses  ex- 
traordinary technical  problems.  This  com- 
plexity greatly  reduces  the  utility  of  the  con- 
cept to  smaller  businesses. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
1961  considered  In  detail  and  possibility  of 
adopting  the  investment  credit  on  an  "Incre- 
mental" basis  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  sim- 
ilar allegations  of  "windfall"  benefits  for  in- 
vestments in  capital  goods  that  would  have 
been  made  anyway  even  without  the  credit. 
That  Committee  finally  abandoned  the  idea 
as  Inherently  Inequitable  and  unworkable. 
The  Senate  should  reject  the  Incremental 
DISC  concept  as  equally  unworkable,  In- 
equitable, and  damaging  to  the  basic  purpose 
of  DISC  to  retain  jobs  In  the  United  SUtee. 
In  addition  to  serving  the  Interests  of  labor 
by  creating  more  Jobs  in  the  United  States, 


the  DISC  proposal  serves  the  Interests  of 
business  and  consumers  as  well.  The  Inter- 
ests of  business  are  served  because  our  pres- 
ent tax  laws  and  those  of  other  countries 
tend  to  favor  overseas  productions;  many 
United  States  businessmen  would  prefer  to 
continue  producing  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  markets  if  the  tax  treatment  for 
U.S.  production  could  be  equalized.  The  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  served  because  a 
higher  level  of  ez{K>rt8  is  needed  to  support 
continued  expansion  in  imports. 

The  DISC  proposal,  when  fully  effective, 
even  without  the  Incremental  concept,  would 
result  In  a  revenue  deferral  of  only  approxi- 
mately $600  million  annually  before  aUowing 
for  the  effect  of  increased  revenues  from  the 
feedback  benefits  to  the  economy.  This 
amount  might  be  only  $300  million  In  the 
first  lull  year  of  Its  operation  while  exjxjrters 
arrange  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  provi- 
sions. We  estimate  that  without  the  incre- 
mental limitation,  it  will  result  in  an  increase 
In  annual  export  sales  of  $1.5  biUlon  or  more, 
which  win  mean  more  gross  national  prod- 
uct— more  tax  base  In  the  United  Slates  and 
more  tax  revenues. 


BUREAU  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  INDIAN  MONEYS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  18- 
months  ago  the  distingiiished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
( Mr.  McGovERN )  and  I  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  and  audit  and  full  pro- 
gram evaluation  of  Department  of  the 
Interior  practices  and  procedures  in 
managing  Indian  settlement  funds  for 
tribes  that  have  won  court  judgments. 
Our  request  came  from  questions  about 
BIA's  investment  management  practices 
and  arose  out  of  hearings  held  on  my 
precedent-setting  bill  which  would  have 
provided  for  no  "secretarial  oversight"  of 
the  disposition  of  settlement  funds  al- 
ready awarded  the  Tlingit-H&ida  Indians 
of  Alaska. 

The  two  questions  which  I  posed  to 
GAO  were:  first  "Given  the  present  fact 
of  Government  involvement  in  Indian 
settlements  after  the  awards  are  made, 
how  capable  is  Interior  in  performing 
the  role  of  investment  counselor  and 
financial  manager?  and  second.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  no  departures  from 
this  blanket  policy  should  be  made  even 
where  particular  tribes  have  demon- 
strated beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  clearly  able  to  manage  their 
own  financial  alTairs?" 

GAO  has  now  completed  its  draft  re- 
port. I  feel  its  tentative  findings  are  so 
important  that  they  should  be  shared 
with  the  Senate  at  the  earUest  moment. 
These  findings  may  well  point  toward 
needed  changes  in  the  legislation  under 
which  BIA  operates  and  surely  indicates 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  agency's 
administrative  practices  in  managing 
Indian  moneys. 

Recall  that  a  1938  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  invest  both 
"tribal  trust  funds"  and  "individual  In- 
dian moneys"  which  are  not  required  to 
meet  current  needs  of  the  Indians.  These 
funds  may  be  deposited  in  commercial 
banks  or  invested  in  public  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  may 
also  be  invested  in  Govemment-^)on- 
sored  but  privately  owned  corporation 
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securities  such  as  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  notes  and  bonds. 

The  amounts  Involved  are  not  small. 
The  three-man  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  of- 
fice of  the  BIA  Is  charged  with  the  finan- 
cial management  of  some  $373  million  as 
of  last  June  30 — $73  mlUion  in  individual 
Indian  moneys  and  $300  million  in  tribal 
trust  funds.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
investment  manager  the  goal  must  be, 
first,  to  invest  the  moneys  on  a  timely 
basis  so  as  not  to  forgo  earnings,  and, 
second,  to  Invest  In  the  highest  yield  se- 
curities consistent  with  the  law  govern- 
ing investment  of  Indian  funds — (25 
U.8.C.162a). 

As  we  suspected,  the  BIA  has  been  de- 
ficient on  both  counts.  Uninvested  bal- 
ances as  high  as  $23  million  were  the 
case  in  earlier  years,  and  more  recently 
end-of-month  uninvested  surplus  cash 
still  runs  at  $4  million. 

On  the  second  count  we  found  that 
Investment  income  frequently  could 
have  been  increased  substantially  by  a 
more  advantageous  placing  of  the  fund.s, 
despite  the  restriction  on  the  types  of 
securities  eligible  for  purchase.  Also,  as 
of  June  1970,  about  $28  million  which 
was  surplus  to  tribel  needs  and  available 
for  investment  was  left  on  deposit  with 
the  Treasury — $25  million  of  it  earning 
4  percent  and  $2.5  million  in  noninter- 
est  bearing  accounts.  That  is  a  very 
costly  way  of  doing  business. 

The  General  Counsel.  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice;  and  an 
Associate  Solicitor,  De[>artment  of  the 
Interior,  have  all  expressed  opinions  that 
tribal  trust  funds  can  legally  be  in- 
vested in  certain  securities  of  Govern - 
ment-sponsored  but  privately  owned 
corporations.  Yet  I  understand  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  urged  Interior  not  to  in- 
vest Indian  trust  fimds  in  securities  like 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Locui  Bank. 
Its  request  did  not  apply  to  the  $70-odd 
million  of  individual  Indian  moneys,  but 
only  to  the  $300  million  in  trust  fimds. 

Tot  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
follow  this  unofficial  prohibition  on  the 
kind  of  securities  purchased  is  to  forgo 
income  to  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  pri- 
vate financial  world  no  investment  man- 
ager could  long  survive  his  clients'  ire 
with  similar  practices. 

When  the  final  report  is  in,  I  will  con- 
sider offering  corrective  legislation  if  this 
is  what  is  indicated.  After  all,  there  have 
been  a  great  many  advances  made  in  fi- 
nancial management  practices  since 
Congress  enacted  the  basic  legislation  in 
the  1930's.  We  should  make  sure  that 
our  statutes  governing  the  management 
of  Indian  moneys  keep  abreast  of  these 
developments  so  that  the  American  In- 
dian does  not  suffer  financially  for  hav- 
ing Government  manage  his  money  for 
him. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
need  for  supervision  of  all  Indian  settle- 
ments by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  is  the  present  policy.  As  I  expected,  the 
preliminary  finding  of  the  GAO  review 
produced  no  evidence  that  a  departure 


from  secretarial  oversight  could  not  be 
made  if  permitted  by  law  in  cases  where 
particular  tribes  could  dearly  demon- 
strate that  they  were  able  to  handle  their 
own  financial  affairs.  This  would  seem 
only  fair,  logical,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  trends  of  the  times.  There  is  some- 
thing awfully  bankrupt  about  a  blanket 
policy  that  would  preclude  even  a  tribe 
of  Bernard  Baruchs  from  managing  the 
settlement  award  It  had  won  fair  and 
square  in  court. 

And  while  Indian  lawyers  and  others 
have  raised  the  twin  specters  of,  first, 
the  possible  legal  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  secretarial  supervision  were  re- 
moved by  statute  and  the  tribe  then 
squandered  its  funds  and,  second,  the 
possible  adverse  tax  implications  for  an 
Indian  tribe  with  respect  to  the  non- 
taxable status  of  Judgment  funds;  the 
GAO  conclusions  are  that  these  are  false 
fears. 

The  GAO  report  in  its  draft  form  is  a 
particularly  useful  one.  and  I  look  for- 
ward— as  I  am  sure  all  Senators  do — to 
the  publishing  of  its  full  analysis  and 
findings  on  this  much  neglected  but  im- 
portant subject. 


EIGHTY-FIRST  BIRTHDAY  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  SENATOR  ELLEN- 
DER 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  offer  my 
belated  tribute  to  Senator  Ellendir  on 
his  81st  birthday  because  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  I  have 
greater  affection  and  respect  for  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Senator  Ellejider's  81st  birthday  re- 
minds me  of  a  discussion  which  I  had  in 
recent  years  w-ith  a  junior  Senator  who 
was  strongly  supporting  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  retirement  of 
Federal  judges  at  the  age  of  70.  In  our 
discussions  I  told  this  junior  Senator 
that  I  thought  experience  was  a  great 
teacher  and  if  he  did  not  know  more 
when  he  was  70  than  he  knew  then,  that 
something  was  wrong.  Allen  Ellekder  is 
a  living  example  that  one  knows  more 
at  81  than  he  does  at  70.  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  greater 
vitality  than  Senator  Ellender.  His 
spirit,  his  energy,  and  his  tireless  curt- 
asity  make  him  one  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  Senate. 

I  know  I  speak  for  every  Member  of 
this  body  when  I  compliment  Senator 
Ellender  on  the  amazing  amount  of 
work  he  does  in  the  Senate.  As  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  his  in- 
terests cover  most  of  the  legislative  areas 
before  the  entire  Senate.  To  l)e  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
is  an  awesome  task,  but  it  is  a  task  which 
seems  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
mind  of  Senator  Ellender.  His  ability 
to  analyze  and  resolve  countless  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  the  numerous 
unrelated  bills  that  come  before  his 
committee  is  a  real  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Ellender  on  his 
81st  birthday.  To  paraphrase  OliTer 
Wendell  Holme.s.  to  be  81  years  young, 


as  is  Senator  Ellender,  is  far  more 
cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40  years 
old.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Sen- 
ator EiXENDKR  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
continued  good  health  and  good  fortune. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  often  in  the  past,  we  hail  the 
niemory  of  the  great  explorer  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  honor  of  the  most  majestic 
of  geographical  discoveries,  revealing  to 
the  world  the  glories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  speak  in  the  na- 
tional behalf;  because,  at  long  last.  Co- 
lumbus Day  has  been  officially  proclaim- 
ed a  Federal  Holiday. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  in  this  regard  that 
I  supported  from  its  Inception  the 
Columbus  holiday  proposal  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, did  all  I  could  from  an  early  date, 
to  secure  its  adoption. 

The  discovery  of  America  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1492,  is  something  about  which 
we  have  heard  since  we  were  children  in 
school.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  so  seldom 
recognize  it  as  among  the  most  imt)or- 
lant  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 

The  circumstances  of  the  end  of  that 
great  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the 
new  world  were  dramatic.  On  October  8, 
the  worried  Coliunbus  and  the  crews  of 
his  three  vessels,  out  of  sight  of  land  and 
sailing  on  tm  unknown  ocean  for  30  days, 
.saw  land  birds  fiying  nearby.  On  the  11th, 
they  fished  out  of  the  water  a  plank  and  a 
stick  worked  upon  by  human  hands.  That 
night,  sighting  by  moonlight,  a  sailor  on 
the  Pinta  saw  white  sand  and  trees  be- 
hind it.  Land  had  at  last  been  reached, 
and,  on  the  12th,  Columbus  set  foot  on 
an  island  of  the  North  American 
hemisphere. 

One  of  our  country's  greatest  historical 
scholars,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  has  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  of  the  importance 
of  the  achievements  of  Columbus  in  the 
following  words : 

His  four  voyages — the  f^rst  lu  1492-93;  the 
second.  In  which  the  lesser  Antilles  and 
southern  Cuba  were  discovered.  In  1493-94. 
the  tlvlrd,  lu  which  he  first  touched  the 
mainland  In  1497-98;  and  the  rourth.  1602-04, 
In  which  he  discovered  unknown  shores  of 
the  western  Caribbean — are  the  most  Im- 
portant In  modern  history. 

That  we  should  have  so  long  delayed 
official  recognition  of  this  glorious  occa- 
sion is  lamentable,  but  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.  Congress  and  the 
people  have  spoken.  Columbus  Day  is 
now  on  record  as  an  official  moment  of 
national  Jubilee,  and  the  eyes  of  history 
cannot  but  smile  on  the  event,  in  token 
of  appreciation. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  declare  my 
admiration  for  the  spirit  of  Colimibus, 
whose  great  vision  and  raw  courage 
brought  this  hemisphere  to  tlie  attention 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  same  spirit,  transmitted  to  otu* 
country  itself,  has  urged  us  ever  forward, 
to  the  grand  development  that  has  as- 
tonished  mankind    and    rendered   us   a 
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proper  symbol  of  Columbian  endeavors, 
to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


ONE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PESHTIGO,  WIS.,  FIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday,  October  8,  will  be  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Peshtigo  fire,  the  most 
disastrous  conflagration  in  American 
history. 

Ironically,  the  fire  occurred  the  same 
night  as  the  Chicago  fire. 

This  week  also  happens  to  be  Fire 
Prevention  Week. 

An  accoimt  of  the  Peshtigo  fire,  pub- 
lished tn  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1971,  depicts  the  horror  of  fire. 
The  writer,  Robert  W.  Wells,  was  also 
the  author  of  a  book  about  the  Peshtigo 
fire. 

This  weekend  the  town  has  plemned  a 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  fire. 
ChiUTh  bells  will  toll  and  a  memorial 
flame  will  be  lighted  at  the  mass  grave 
where  350  identified  victims  have  lain 
buried  for  a  centurj'. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Wells"  account  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peshtigo  Was   Ablaze   3  00   Years  Ago 
(By  Robert   W.   Wells) 
It    will    be    100    years    next    Friday    since 
Peshtigo.  Wis.,  was  destroyed  In  the  deadliest 
forest  fire  In  American  history. 

From  the  standpoint  of  casualties,  the  con- 
flagration that  swept  over  the  region  north 
of  Green  Bay  and  burned  extensive  regions  of 
the  'DooT  County  peninsula  outranks  such 
better  known  disasters  as  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  the  Johnstown  flood. 

It  killed  four  times  as  many  persons  as  the 
great  Chicago  fire  which,  by  coincidence,  took 
place  almost  simultaneously  with  the  one  in 
the  Wisconsin  north  country  and  diverted 
public  attention  from  the  greater  tragedy 
250  miles  away. 

Even  in  Wisconsin,  It  was  several  days  be- 
fore most  residents  realized  that  the  "spec- 
tacular fire  In  Chicago  was  merely  the  second 
worst  to  occur  on  Oct.  8.  1871. 

Milwaukee  firemen  Joined  those  from  other 
cities  In  trying  to  save  Chicago.  In  Peshtigo 
and  other  small  communities  hit  by  the  for- 
est fire,  no  professional  firefighters  from  any- 
where were  on  hand. 

LINES    BfRN 

The  telegr^h  line  linking  Pp.shtlgo  with 
Green  Bay  had  burned  several  weeks  before 
tn  one  of  a  series  of  smaller  fires  Oct.  8  was 
ft  Sunday.  Not  until  Wednesday  did  word  of 
the  disaster  reach  Madison, 

By  then.  Gov.  Lucius  Fairchlld  and  other 
state  officials  were  In  Chicago,  planning  Wis- 
consin's role  In  helping  the  victims  there. 
When  a  plea  for  help  arrived  from  the  Pesh- 
tigo fire  area,  there  was  no  one  at  the  Capitol 
with  authority  to  do  a  thing  about  it. 

In  1871,  even  a  governors  wife  was  sup- 
posed to  know  her  place,  and  her  place  wasn't 
running  the  state.  But  with  all  the  Impor- 
tant men  out  of  town.  Mrs.  Pairchlld  8t*rted 
Issuing  orders  and  a  few  hours  after  the  wire 
cnme  .saying,  "send  help  quick,"  she  had  a 
railway  freight  car  of  supplies  on  Its  way. 

RXrUGEES    HtJNGRT 

'Hie  car  had  been  Intended  for  Chicago, 
but  Mrs.  Fairchlld  sent  It  north.  Tlie  men 
had  stipposed  that  It  was  full,  but  what  does 


a  man  know  about  packing  things?  The  gov- 
ernor's lady  ami  her  frlonda  converged  on 
the  freight  yard  In  their  carriages  and  stuffed 
blanket*  axid  quilts  sniitchMI  from  their  beds 
Into  the  car's  nooks  and  crannies  before  It 
was  allowed  to  depkart. 

The  supplies  from  Madlaon  and  the  help 
sent  from  such  ne*rby  communities  as  Green 
Bay  and  Marinette  fed  some  of  the  hungry 
and  clothed  some  of  those  who  had  lost 
everything  they  owned  In  the  fire.  Other 
refugees  wandered  through  the  stricken 
countryside,  looking  for  potato  or  turnip 
patches  so  they  could  find  tood. 

Even  for  those  who  lived  through  this 
unprecedented  disaster,  Its  extent  was  not 
fully  realized  until  later.  E^rly  reports  Indi- 
cated that  only  a  dozen  or  so  had  died. 

Actually,  the  total  was  100  times  that.  No 
exact  count  waa  possible.  The  beet  guess 
seems  to  be  that  about  600  persons  died  In 
Peshtigo  Itself — more  than  a  third  of  its 
1871  p>opulatlon — and  about  250  more  In  the 
farming  country  near  that  community. 

Another  200  or  so  died  In  Isolated  cabins, 
logging  camps,  trappers'  huts  and  other 
places  remote  from  statisticians  In  the  850 
or  more  square  miles  which  had  been  devas- 
tated. 

T»'enty-two  more  deaths  occurred  at  Birch 
Creek,  a  small  settlement  in  Upper  Michigan 
which  was  near  the  northern  limits  of  the 
fire.  Another  100  or  so  died  In  Kewaunee  and 
Door  Counties. 

SEVESAL  FIRES 

Many  reference  t>ooks  list  the  toU  at  1,500 
dead.  This  Is  probably  too  high  by  two  or 
three  hundred,  but  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  put  the  total  number  of  dead 
well  above  the  second  place  American  fire^ 
a  1904  disaster  In  New  York's  East  River, 
when  1,034  persons  were  killed  when  an  ex- 
cursion steamer  carrying  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren burned. 

For  convenience,  the  Wisconsin  disaster  is 
called  the  Peshtigo  fire.  Actually.  It  was  two 
and  possibly  three  separate  fires  which 
burned  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan  called  Green  Bay. 

There  were  also  several  large  forest  fires  In 
Michigan  that  same  day.  Luckily,  they  took 
place  mostly  In  sparsely  populated  places, 
but  hundreds  of  settlers  fled  and  about  100 
were  killed. 

The  Michigan  fires  broke  out  In  the  day- 
time, one  reason  why  the  casualties  there 
were  lower.  The  Wisconsin  fires  arrived  after 
many  residents  had  gone  to  bed,  catching 
them  unaware. 

The  fact  that  the  flames  came  sweeping  in 
on  a  Sunday  night  instead  of  a  weekday  wa.s 
also  a  factor.  Sunday  was  the  lumberjacks' 
day  off,  a  time  when  the  saloons  and  what 
were  then  called  "whisky  holes"  did  a  brisk 
business. 

By  evening,  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  drinking  men  were  In  no  shape  to  be- 
have with  clearheaded  logic  In  trying  to  save 
themselves, 

WEEKEND     SPREE 

A  Peshtigo  priest.  Father  P.  Pernin.  who 
WTotc  his  account  of  the  fire  shortly  after 
he'd  lived  through  It,  noted  that  while  he 
was  In  the  rectory  yard  burying  churchly 
valuables  a  few  hours  before  the  community 
burned,  the  sounds  of  the  usual  weekend 
spree  were  heard  from  a  nearby  saloon. 

Woods  fires  had  l)een  burning  for  several 
weeks,  as  they  usually  did  In  the  fall.  The 
season  had  been  unusually  dry  and  many 
of  the  residents  worried  about  them,  but 
except  for  volunteer  firemen  at  the  larger 
settlements  there  were  no  facilities  for  fight- 
ing such  dangers. 

It  was  hoped  that  rain  would  come  In  time. 
As  it  happened,  the  first  October  shower 
arrived  one  day  too  late. 

Communications  depended  on  horses  and 


the  great  fire  had  ended  tiefore  residents  of 
Green  Bay  realised  that  850  square  mUes  of 
timber  had  been  bumed  to  the  north  and 
northeast ,' starttng  only  a  few  miles  from 
that  city's  downtown. 

MONK     Kn.IJJ) 

A  prominent  local  resident  named  George 
W.  Watson  brought  first  word  of  the  disaster, 
arriving  home  In  his  buggy  from  a  Kewaunee 
County  settlement  called  New  Pranken.  \2 
miles  away.  That  oommunity  had  been  wiped 
out,  he  reported,  and  the  fire  had  swept  en 
north  toward  Ekoor  Oounty. 

None  of  New  Pranken's  80  residents  had 
been  kiUed.  although  every  building  was 
razed.  Farther  up  the  peninsula,  resideris 
had  been  less  lucky, 

Tt\e  eastern  wing  of  the  fire  extended  to 
the  arm  of  the  lake  called  Sturgeon  Bay.  The 
Belgian  settlement  at  Roslere  reported  44 
dead,  Porestvllle  was  also  hard  bit  and  a 
settlement  called  WUllamsonvUle  or  'WUlUm- 
son's  MUl  m  the  Town  of  GardiMir  was  totally 
destroyed. 

Like  other  reports  that  followed  that  cor.- 
fusing  night  of  CX^t.  8.  the  casualty  statistics 
for  Willlamsonville  vary  with  the  source. 
Thomas  Williamson,  one  of  the  tn-others  who 
ran  a  shingle  mill  at  the  community,  seems 
to  be  the  most  reliable  authority. 

He  listed  59  dead  by  name.  Some  were  his 
relatives.  The  others  were  his  friends.  Only 
17  of  the  settlement's  residents  survived,  he 
said.  Including  Just  four  of  15  women  and 
two  of  16  children. 

About  half  of  the  residents  followed  tlie 
lead  of  Prank  McAdams,  the  settlement  s 
blacksmith,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  small 
hollow  next  to  a  fallen  tree.  All  35  of  them 
died,  huddled  together  in  a  space  about  15 
feet  square, 

"Apparently  the  men  had  circled  out-slde 
to  aCord  slight  protection  to  the  women,  " 
one  of  those  who  visited  the  scene  the  nexL 
morning  reported,  "Next  to  the  group  and 
fallen  outside  lay  the  blacksmith,  holding  a 
fragment  of  burnt  shawl  over  the  face  of  his 
little  girl.  Two  feet  from  him  lay  his  wife 
with  her  two  little  ones  nestled  beside  her 

"Maggie  Williamson  lay  a  step  from  the 
rest,  with  a  handful  of  curling  black  ha:r 
which  she  had  torn  from  her  head.  Maggie 
was  beautiful  as  she  lay.  Her  betrothed  had 
stood  by  her  side,  fleeing  only  after  she  had 
sunk  to  the  ground 

"Maggie  O'Nell.  her  rosy  cheeked  cousin, 
could  only  be  recognized  by  pieces  of  Jewelry 
In  her  hands,  which  had  been  given  her  by 
her  lover," 

The  fire  which  moved  north  along  the  'weti 
side  of  the  bay  began  In  the  town  of  Pittf- 
fleld  Just  north  of  Green  Bay,  damaged 
Suamico.  threatened  Oconto.  Marinette  and 
Menominee  and  extensively  damaged  Mene- 
kaune.  a  community  which  has  since  be- 
come part  of  Marinette,  with  two  wings  of 
the  conflagration  continuing  north  Into 
Michigan, 

SAVED    ON    SCHOONER 

At  Menekaune.  the  losses  Included  3.5 
houses,  10  barns,  two  hotels,  three  stores, 
three  mills  and  a  woodenware  factory,  bu: 
not  a  single  life.  Thanks  to  a  short  temper 
and  a  hand^lke.  a  shipyard  owner  named 
S,  V.  D,  Phllbrook  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  lack  of  casualties 

A  small  schooner,  the  Stella,  was  tied  up 
In  the  shipyard  awaiting  repairs  when  the 
fire  approached.  Several  dozen  Menekaune 
men  outran  the  other  refugees  and  Jumped 
aboard  the  ship,  whipping  out  Jack-knives 
to  cut  It  loose. 

Phllbrook  yelled  at  them  to  wait  for  the 
others.  They  Ignored  him.  He  grabbed  the 
handspike.  The  first  man  to  cut  the  lines 
would  get  It  across  the  head,  he  promised. 

Deciding  that  the  danger  from  the  ship- 
yard owner  was  more  Immediate  than   the 
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peril  from  the  fire,  the  men  put  their  knives 
away  until  the  settlement's  women  and  chil- 
dren got  aboard.  Only  after  the  ropes  began 
to  smoke  did  Fhllbrook  lay  down  the  hand- 
spike and  permit  the  schooner  to  be  cut  free. 

VAKT    IN    INTENSrrT 

The  wind  that  was  driving  the  fire  north- 
ward sent  the  ship  out  Into  the  Menominee 
River,  where  It  grounded  on  a  sandbar,  safe 
from  the  flames. 

The  ftres  which  swept  through  the  Wis- 
consin forests  varied  in  Intensity.  The  worst 
seems  to  have  begun  about  six  mllee  north 
of  Oconto  and  headed  directly  for  the  village 
of  Peshtlgo  and  an  area  then  called  the 
Upper.  Lower  and  Middle  Sugar  Bush. 

What  was  then  the  Lower  Sugar  Bush 
begins  about  two  miles  west  and  a  little 
south  Of  Peshtlgo.  To  the  north  of  the  Lower 
Bush  and  a  little  northeast  of  Peshtlgo  is 
Harmony,  located  In  what  was  the  Middle 
Sugar  Bush.  North  of  this,  across  the  Pesh- 
tlgo River,  Is  Porterfleld,  a  small  community 
In  what  was  the  Upper  Sugar  Bush. 

Contemporary  accounts  differ  on  how  many 
bodies  were  found  In  the  Sugar  Bush  farm- 
ing area  after  the  Are — one  says  267,  another 
255.  The  reports  agree  that  about  half  of 
the  casualties  came  In  the  Lower  Sugar  Bush 

Twenty  families  In  that  region  were  killed 
without  a  single  survivor  to  mourn  for  them. 
One  mother  lived  through  the  fire  with  her 
young  daughter  but  before  rescuers  found 
them  the  child  had  died  of  starvation  In 
what  had  become  a  blackened  waste. 

TATHER    KILLS    CHILDREN 

One  father  killed  his  children  to  save  them 
from  the  flames,  then  turned  the  knife  on 
himself.  The  single  survivor  of  another  farm 
family  killed  himself,  apparently  after  dis- 
covering that  his  parents  and  two  brothers 
had  died. 

One  farmer,  Henry  Bateman,  saved  himself, 
his  wife,  their  six  children  and  eight  neigh- 
bor children  by  herding  them  Into  a  plowed 
field,  scooping  dirt  over  the  others,  then 
over  himself. 

A  few  settlers  managed  to  save  their  homes 
Abraham  Place,  a  Vermonter  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Menominee  Indian  girl,  had  formed  a 
barrier  of  plowed  land  all  around  his  house 
and  with  the  help  of  his  sons  and  numerous 
In-laws  kept  the  building  from  burning,  later 
opening  It  to  more  than  100  refugees. 

Reuben  Slattery,  a  logging  contractor,  had 
a  crew  of  lumberjacks  to  help  form  a  bucket 
brigade.  His  house  was  another  of  the  rare 
buildings  which  stayed  Intact. 

In  Peshtlgo  Itself,  the  only  wooden  struc- 
ture to  survive  the  flre  was  a  portion  of  a 
partially  completed  home.  A  shanty  Just  out- 
side the  village  also  was  spared  and  gave 
shelter  to  at  least  one  of  the  women  who  gave 
birth  to  babies  that  night  while  the  commu- 
nity was  burning  around  them. 

Most  of  those  who  survived  saved  them- 
selves by  standing  In  the  river,  which  divides 
the  town.  Others  found  refuge  In  a  low  lying, 
swampy  area  called  "the  Flats." 

The  glow  of  the  approaching  forest  flre  was 
visible  about  9:30  p.m.,  but  the  worst  of  It 
did  not  hit  the  village  until  10.  The  western 
half  of  Peshtlgo  felt  the  fiery  blast  first  and 
many  of  the  residents  started  across  the 
river's  single  bridge,  located  where  Highway 
41  now  crosses  the  stream. 

The  east  bank's  residents  were  soon  trying 
to  get  to  the  west  bank,  along  with  horses, 
cows  and  other  livestock,  while  the  west 
.slders  were  pushing  the  other  way.  This 
caused  a  considerable  traffic  jam  which  was 
resolved  when  the  bridge  started  to  burn. 

The  Peshtlgo  Co.'s  wooden  boarding  house, 
three  stories  tall,  was  the  largest  building 
on  the  east  side,  aside  from  the  mill  and 
woodenware  factory.  Most  of  50  Norwegian 
men  who  had  arrived  In  Peshtlgo  only  a  few 
hours  before  were  there  and  numerou.s  local 
residents  sought  refuge  Inside,  among  them 


the  wife  and  nine  children  of  Donald  R.  Mc- 
Donald, the  factory  superintendent. 

"Stay  here,  no  matter  what  happens,"  Mc- 
Donald told  his  wife,  then  hurried  off  to  flght 
the  flre. 

Mrs  McDonald  obeyed.  She  and  the  chil- 
dren perished,  along  with  everyone  else  In 
the  boarding  house.  No  one  could  tell  how 
many  died  there.  All  that  remained  the  next 
morning  was  ashes  and  a  few  fragments  of 
bodies. 

Those  who  got  to  the  river  were  generally 
able  to  survive,  although  some  drowned.  One 
girl,  Carrie  Heldenworth.  got  beyond  her 
depth.  As  she  went  under,  the  6  year  old 
reached  out  In  panic  Just  as  a  cow  went 
swimming  past. 

Carrie  clung  to  one  horn  and  was  pulled 
along.  The  cow  eventually  got  close  enough 
to  shore  so  a  man  grabbed  the  girl  and 
pulled  her  to  safety. 

WIFE    LOST 

One  man  was  pulling  his  wife  along  toward 
the  river  when  he  lost  his  grip  on  her  arm. 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion,  he  stopped 
long  enough  to  find  her,  then  made  his  way 
to  the  water.  Only  after  he  got  there  did  he 
look  again  at  the  woman  he  had  saved. 

"You're  not  my  wife,"  he  said.  "I've  saved 
the  wrong  woman." 

By  then,  his  wife  was  dead.  A  former  prize- 
fighter, John  Mulligan,  boss  of  the  North 
Western  Road  crew  that  wa.s  extending  the 
railroad    toward    Peshtlgo.    had    better    luck. 

He  put  his  wife  on  his  back  and  ran  for 
the  river,  going  through  the  smoke  and 
flames,  one  admirer  reported,  "like  a  quarter 
horse."  Mrs.  Mulligan,  clad  In  her  night- 
gown, snatched  up  a  shawl  on  the  way  out 
of  the  house  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  the 
river,  the  gown  was  burned  off  and  only  a 
single  remnant  of  the  shawl  was  left 

Mulligan  felt  this  was  no  time  for  false 
modesty.  Once  they  were  safely  In  the  water, 
he  held  up   the  tattered  shawl  In  triumph. 

MESSAGE    TO    MARINETTC 

It  was  Mulligan  who  carried  the  word  of 
Peshtlgo's  disaster  to  Marinette.  He  sought 
out  Isaac  Stephenson,  a  lumber  baron  who 
became  a  senator,  and  asked  politely  If  he 
could  get  some  food  to  Peshtlgo. 

Ike  Stephenson  had  been  too  busy  fight- 
ing the  flre  at  Marinette  to  give  thought  to 
What   had   happened  elsewhere. 

"Why,  what  Is  the  matter  at  Pe.shtlgo?"  he 
asked  Mulligan. 

"My  God,  don't  you  know?  Not  a  stick  of 
the  village  Is  standing." 

Stephenson  dashed  off  a  telegram  to  Gov. 
Palrchlld.  entrusting  it  to  the  captain  of 
a  lake  steamer  who  promised  to  send  It  when 
he  got  to  Green  Bay  He  sent  word  to  fellow 
lumbermen  to  get  supplies  rolling  toward 
Peshtlgo.  then  arranged  to  have  the  Dunlap 
House  converted  Into  a  temporary  hospital 
before   heading   south   to  see   for   himself. 

Stephenson  saw  that  Mulligan  had  not 
exaggerated  It  looked  as  If  a  tornado  of  flre 
had  swept  through  the  village,  wiping  It  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  now  seems  likely  that  Peshtlgo's  dis- 
aster was  a  small  scale  replica  of  the  World 
War  II  flre  storms  which  destroyed  much  of 
Dresden  and  Tokyo  after  Incendiary  bombing 
raids. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  noted 
that  svich  flre  storms  can  occur  In  a  forest 
flre  and  that  "everything  combustible  within 
the  flre  storm  zone  Is  completely  consumed" 

The  death  toll  In  the  1871  flre  was  higher 
than  In  other  huge  forest  fires  because  a  large 
number  of  people  happened  to  be  in  exactly 
the  wrong  place  when  the  flre  storm  occurred. 
Except  for  the  river,  the  number  of  casual- 
ties at  Peshtlgo  might  have  been  twice  as 
lar^e. 

Some  bodies  were  completely  burned  up. 
All  that  was  found  of  several  Swedes  who 
had  collapsed  while  digging  a  ditch  to  try 


to  stop  the  flre  was  the  metal  parts  of  their 
shovels.  A  man  who  saw  a  girl  named  Helga 
Rockstad  crumble  to  the  ground  as  she  was 
trying  to  reach  the  river  went  back  to  the 
spot  the  next  morning  to  look  for  her  body. 
Nothing  was  left  but  two  nickel  plated  garter 
buckles  and  a  small  mound  of  ashes. 

Entire  families  disappeared  on  some  of  the 
farms.  It  was  assumed  that  they  had  died, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  telling  for  certain. 

Lumberjacks  who  had  been  In  the  woods 
when  the  fire  came  were  never  seen  again 
by  their  friends,  but  who  could  say  whether 
they  had  died  or  simply  decided  they'd  had 
enough  of  that  part  of  the  countryside  and 
wandered  on? 

NO    EXACT    CODNT 

As  a  result  of  such  uncertainties,  tny  exact 
count  of  the  number  of  dead  was  Impossible. 
Even  the  statistics  on  the  number  of  home- 
less left  by  the  flre  are  unreliable — one  esti- 
mate was  5,000  families,  but  it  was  no  mora 
than  a  guess. 

No  one  suggested  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment help  the  flre  victims,  but  the  Army  vol- 
untarily dispatched  blankets,  clothing  and 
200.000  rations  of  hard  bread,  bacon  and 
beans.  The  state  raised  a  total  of  (141,568.49, 
much  of  It  from  private  contributions  which 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Peru. 

Relief  committees  were  established  In  Mil- 
waukee and  Green  Bay  as  well  as  in  several 
smaller  Wisconsin  cities.  Smallpox  broke  out 
shortly  after  the  flre  and  was  blamed  on  con- 
tributions of  Infected  clothing. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  put  up  at  Pesh- 
tlgo after  the  fire  was  converted  Into  an  Iso- 
lation hospital,  with  a  man  who  had  pre- 
viously recovered  from  smallpox  In  charge. 
About  the  only  medicine  available  for  the 
patients  was  whisky.  Those  who  recovered 
gave  It  full  credit. 

Peshtlgo  had  been  largely  a  company  town 
and  the  Peshtlgo  Co.'s  decision  to  rebuild  It 
despite  a  $1.1  million  loss  gave  the  survivors 
work  and  made  certain  that  the  village  would 
rise  from   Its  a.shes. 

The  morning  after  the  flre,  supplies  had 
been  so  scarce  that  a  vigilante  committee 
which  wanted  to  hang  a  looter  had  to  let 
him  go  because  there  wasn't  a  rope  within 
miles.  Within  a  week,  however,  some  of  the 
homeowners  were  busily  putting  up  new 
quarters  and  complaining  that  all  this  talk 
about  the  fire  was  hard  on  real  estate  values. 

Most  of  the  new  houses  were  built  In  the 
same  locations  as  the  old.  The  streets  kept 
their  old  names.  The  new  bridge  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  Its  vanished  predecessor. 

Before  1871  ended,  the  Marinette  Eagle 
noted  that  'whisky  holes  are  getting  thick 
again"  in  Peshtlgo  and  "many  of  them  are 
an  Intolerable  ni.Lsance. 

Interest  In  the  fire  was  revived  briefly  In 
1901  when  a  body  was  discovered  In  a  swamp 
m  the  Town  of  Porterfleld.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  man  had  died  while  fleeing  tha 
flames  In  1871. 

Seeing  an  opportunity  to  make  a  buck,  a 
nearby  resident  charged  admission  to  see  the 
last  victim  of  the  Peshtlgo  flre.  Business  was 
so  slow,  however,  that  he  soon  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  let  the  memory  of  Wis- 
consin's worst  disaster  sink  back  Into  tlie 
foggy   haze  of  distant  history. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
ELLENDER 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  on  his  81st  birthday. 

Allen  J.  Ellender  has  served  in  this 
body  longer  than  any  of  us — 35  years  by 
January  1972:  however,  he  warrants  trib- 
ute for  his  present  contributions  to  his 
Stale  and  country  as  well  as  for  his 
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longevity.  He  works  as  hard  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  his  efforts  are  pro- 
ductive. As  the  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
seen  to  it  that  appropriation  measures 
have  been  dispensed  witli  all  deliberate 
speed. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  our  country  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  like  Allen  Ellender  serving  in  the 
Senate.  Before  becoming  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  he 
served  as  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  18  years. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  of  his 
acctJmpUshments.  but  the  agricultural 
community  of  our  country  has  reaped 
the  benefits  of  his  untiring  efforts  and 
devotion. 

Today  Allen  Ellender  celebrates  his 
81st  birthday,  and  if  he  is  81  years  old  he 
is  also  81  years  young.  Many  who  are  half 
his  age  are  envious  of  his  stamina  and 
\'itality,  and  his  dedication  to  his  duties 
should  serve  as  a  goal  for  tis  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Ellender  on  his  81st  birthday  and 
also  for  his  long,  capable,  and  dedicated 
service.  We  wish  him  many  more  birth- 
days and  good  health  and  happiness  on 
all  of  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
very  real  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  com- 
ment on  one  of  those  matters  rare  before 
the  Senate;  An  issue  to  which  there  are 
no  dissenters. 

Ttiia  is  the  unanimous  tribute  of  the 
Senate  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor of  loulBlana.  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  81st  birthday  on  this  re- 
cent past  September  24. 

Hils  is  a  man  of  the  Senate  whose 
vigor  and  keeimess  of  mind  would  ap- 
pear to  Increase  with  the  passing  of  time. 
He  is  aji  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  to  all 
Americans,  with  his  continuing  bright, 
constructive  and  innovative  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  our  time. 

Cicero,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
WTtrte  a  passage  that  Is  not  inappropriate 
today  in  oiu-  thoughts  of  the  President 
pro  tempore : 

For  as  I  like  a  young  man  in  whom  there 
is  aomethlng  of  the  old,  so  I  like  an  old  man 
In  whom  tb«re  Is  something  of  the  young; 
and  he  who  follows  this  maxim  In  body  will 
possibly  be  an  old  man.  but  he  will  never  be 
an  old  man  in  mind. 

Aiiyone  who  tries  to  keep  pace  with 
the  brisk  stride  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  moves  through  the 
corridors  en  route  to  his  various  and 
many  responsibilities  will  doubt  that  he 
will  ever  be  old  in  body  either,  I  can  say 
with  assurance. 

Among  his  Louisiana  constituents  he  is 
revered  for  his  many  attributes,  and  the 
attorneys  in  that  State  who  have  dealt 
with  him  in  legal  matters  over  the  years 
hold  his  ability  in  that  field  in  high 
regard. 

The  Senator  has  in  the  past  been  best 
known  and  respected  in  my  State  of 
Wyoming  for  his  long  and  dedicated 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


Wyoming  is  basically  an  agricultural 
State  and  It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that 
our  State  has  taken  its  position  among 
the  leaxlers  of  the  Nation's  mineral  pro- 
ducers. 

Wyoming  pe<^le  have  always  been  im- 
pressed favorably  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Louisiana  Senator  has  had  great 
knowledge  of,  and  concern  for,  the  sugar 
cane  industry  in  Louisiana  and  the  sugar 
beet  industry  m  Wyoming,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana  and  the  wool  indus- 
try in  Wyoming,  the  beef  industry  in  both 
States,  the  timber  industry  in  both 
States,  and  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  President,  Wyoming  is  grateful 
for  tlie  long,  productive  years  of  service 
to  this  country  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
extending  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions in  recognition  of  his  birthday. 


ADDRESS  BY  STANLEY  K. 
SHEINBAUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
speech  by  Mr.  Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum  of 
California  and  New  York  entitled, 
"Nixon  and  the  New  Isolationism"  is  de- 
serving of  T*ide  attention,  and  for  tliat 
reason  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

In  the  deluge  of  articles  and  remarks 
that  have  been  forthcoming  on  the  ad- 
ministration's new  economic  policy  only 
a  few  cut  through  to  the  larger  implica- 
tions of  the  direction  in  which  this  points 
our  coimtry,  I  find  the  economics  of  Mr. 
Sheinbaum 's  arguments  to  be  sound  and 
the  criticism  he  levels  to  be  valid. 

He  sees  the  whole  fanfare  about  the 
administration's  domestic  moves  in  the 
price  freeze  as  largely  diversionary  ac- 
tion for  the  main  objective  of  finding  a 
palatable  way  to  devalue  the  dollar 
abroad.  He  argues  that  we  used  too  much 
"economic  overkill"  In  doing  so. 

Sheinbaum's  thesis  Is  that  we  have 
wasted  our  resources  at  home  through 
persistent  inflation  and  weakened  the 
dollar  abroad  by  spending  more  than  we 
could  afford  on  wars,  defense  commit- 
ments, overseas  adventures  and  the  like. 
He  correctly  points  out  that  the  domi- 
nance of  the  U.S.  dollar  ta  the  ■world 
economy  has  prt«>erly  depended  on  the 
imderlying  strength  of  U.S.  productive 
capacity  and  that  Jeopardizing  that  basic 
strength  is  the  cardinal  sin.  He  concludes 
that  the  heavy-iianded  resorting  to  beg- 
gar-thy-neighbor  policies  which  place 
enormous  strains  on  the  western — and 
Japan — aUiance  may  quickly  lead  the 
world  "back  to  a  perltxl  of  the  worst  kind 
of  nationalism  and  economic  protec- 
tionism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NnioN  AND  TjfE  New  Isolationism 
<By  Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum  i 

One  of  the  premises  of  Western  economics 
Is  that  man  behave*  r&tlonaUy.  and  always 
acts  In  his  own  self-interest.  Similarly,  the 
sodjilista  charire.  the  entrepreneurlai  claae  in 
capitalist  societies  enlist  the  power  and  the 
authority  of  government  to  achieve  its  goals, 
both  domesUcally  and  Internationally.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  recent  economic  moves 
has  promulgated  as  perv'erse  a  set  of  policies. 


from  the  point  of  view  of  himself  and  of  the 
United  States  in  general,  as  could  be  Imag- 
ined. Equally  remarkable  is  the  praise  he  has 
received  from  both  liberal  and  conservative 
commentators  alike;  never  has  American  Iso- 
lation and  myopia  served  so  much  to  under- 
mine Its  own  capacity  to  understand  what 
it  was  doing  both  to  itself  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  will  not  be  extensive  on  the  domestic 
aspect  of  the  new  NEP.  the  new  Nixon  Eco- 
nomic Policies.  First,  the  arithmetic  of  what 
is  stimulative  and  what  is  regressive  Is  basi- 
cally a  wash.  Numerous  liberal  writers  have 
pointed  this  out.  Wliat  he  is  relying  on  Is  o 
positive  psychological  effect  so  that  business- 
men and  consumers  alike  wlU  suddenly 
understand  his  super  Jawboning  and  realize 
that  all  will  be  well  with  the  economy,  that 
there  is  no  further  cause  for  their  concern 
that  either  or  both  rising  prices  and  disap- 
pearing Jobs  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  they  should  expand  plants 
and  buy  retail  now.  Spend!  This  reliance  on 
the  psychological  component  means.  In  es- 
sence, that  the  old  "game  plan"  Is  still  extant 
and  that  the  new  Nixon  is  merely  this  dec- 
ades  version  of  Herbert  Hoovers  do-noth- 
ing ism. 

Then  why  all  the  dramatics?  In  esseiice. 
and  unless  he  extends  tlie  wage-price  freeze, 
the  only  crisis  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  was  at- 
tending was  that  of  the  value  of  tlie  dollar 
abroful.  The  dolUr  had  to  be  devalued,  and  It 
had  to  be  told  to  the  American  pec^le.  But 
along  with  the  many  old  myths  devaluation 
is  supp>osed  to  be  biul  (eren  though  it  stimu- 
lates the  economy),  (and  e\'en  though  no 
country  wants  to  revalue  either),  and  even 
worse,  is  politicaUy  bad  for  the  administra- 
tion that  has  to  announce  It.  So  dilute  It 
with  much  bold  to-do  atxiut  the  domestic 
economy,  drop  a  remark  about  no  longer 
selling  gold,  and  the  American  people  will 
painlessly  accept  the  tact  th*t  tiielr  dollar 
ain't  what  it  was.  Indeed  wlU  bartUy  notice 
it.  And  indeed  they  have  not  except  for  those 
few  Americans  caught  up  In  Importing  or 
doing  the  grand  tour  and  couldnt  cash  tbeir 
dollars  for  a  few  hours. 

So  Just  like  we  were  told  we  could  have 
both  guns  and  butter  when  we  started  In 
Vietnam  so  now  we  are  told  that  despite 
years  of  wasting  our  resources  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  Already  higher 
prices  and  fewer  Jobs  have  become  the  cost 
for  Vietnam;  so  also.  If  the  protective  devices 
take  effect,  shall  we  pay  later  for  the  mis- 
management of  the  weaker  dollar  In  the 
form  of  Inefficient  production,  that  Is  to  say 
buying  American  goods  more  expensively 
than  their  foreign  counterparts  would  cost. 
But  clearly  the  American  people  are  not 
capable  of  being  told  what's  what,  despite  all 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  "Now,  let  me  m^ke  this  per- 
fectly clear.  .  .  ." 

What  has  happened  over  the  years  is  that 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  has  been  dissipated 
by  a  wastage  of  resources  at  home  (domestic 
inflation)  and  an  insatiable  appetite  abroad, 
the  buying  of  more  than  we  could  afford,  toe 
it  wars,  European  defense,  and  overseas  U:- 
vestments.  We  wanted  to  live  beyond  our 
nieans;  we  wanted  to  buy  more  from  "them  ' 
than  "they"  were  willing;  to  buy  from  us. 

Result:  either  "they"  had  to  accept  mor" 
dollars  than  they  needed  with  which  to  buy 
from  f  •,  or  else  we  had  to  jjay  with  gold 
Actually,  it  was  a  split  verdict.  To  some  ex- 
tent they  accepted  the  dolhtrs.  and  for  the 
rest  they  took  our  gold. 

At  the  start  of  the  process  "they"  were 
not  all  that  interested  in  leaving  our  gold 
Why  not  accept  the  dollars  on  which  "they  ' 
could  earn  substantial  amounts  of  intereet 
rather  than  take  tbe  gold  from  Fort  Knox 
(Where  it  baslcaUy  cUd  nobody  in  this  oouti- 
try  any  good)  to  keep  for  tbemMlvvs  where 
it  would  earn  noC  ng  for  them  either?  T  > 
the  extent   tliat   they   cared   about   gold   the 
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us  bad  earlier  made  a  commltmeDt  that 
whenever  they  wanted  to  cash  In  their  dol- 
lars for  gold  they  could  do  bo.  In  other  words, 
the  dollar  was  as  good  aa  gold,  and  besldee 
which  there  was  all  that  Interest  Income  to 
be  gained. 

In  short  time  the  attitudes  toward  gold 
dwindled  except  In  two  places,  the  United 
States  and  France.  For  the  French  the  Inter- 
est In  gold  goes  way  back  to  inflation  almost 
as  a  way  of  life  and  therefore  a  deep  distrust 
of  money  that  Insisted  on  depreciating,  theirs 
or  anyone  elaes.  Even  for  the  U.S.  the  expla- 
nation has  a  partial  logic:  Over  the  past 
two  decades  we  have  wltnesseed  our  gold 
stock  diminish  by  60%,  and  having  been  so 
proud  of  It  In  the  first  place,  we  were  certain 
of  the  old  economic  axiom  that  anything  In 
Increasingly  scarce  supply  must  be  worth 
more.  But  we  had  failed  to  discern  between 
those  things  that  have  an  Intrinsic  value  to 
begin  with,  which  gold  doee  not,  and  those 
things  that  don't.  But  there  It  was  fleeing 
at  the  rate  of  a  billion  or  two  a  year.  And 
In  this  inability  to  perceive  what  was  in  our 
own  Interest  lies  an  action  that  threw  the 
game  away,  that  destroyed  an  opportunity 
for  economic  world  dominance  that  no  coun- 
try may  ever  again  have. 

For  while  we  were  preoccupied  with  gold 
(and  the  containment  of  communism  every- 
where and  anywhere  which  caused  the  above 
mentioned  dissipation  of  resources)  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  advanced  Western  coun- 
tries had  Just  about  accepted  the  fact  that 
the  dollar,  given  its  real  worth  by  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  most  powerful  econ- 
omy in  the  world,  had  already  in  essence 
replaced  gold  as  the  key  international  mone- 
tary reserve.  By  the  mld-Slxtles  this  remark 
bad  become  commonplace  at  International 
monetary  meetings.  A  number  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
led  to  this  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  back 
in  1944  at  Bretton  Woods  the  dollar  was 
given  the  role  of  the  numeraire;  each  of  the 
other  currencies  were  to  be  quoted  in  terms 
of  its  value  vis-a-vis  the  dollar,  and  the 
dollar.  In  turn,  would  be  quoted  in  terms  of 
gold,  that  value  having  been  fixed  at 
•36  to  the  ounce  as  long  ago  as  1934. 
Furthermore,  the  American  payments  defl- 
•tt  from  excess  expenditures  abroad  begin- 
ning at  the  start  of  the  Fifties  resulted  In  a 
flow  of  dollars  outward  that  helped  stimu- 
late other  Western  economies  (always  includ- 
ing the  Japanese) ,  while  at  the  same  time, 
those  dollars  became  a  substantial  part  of 
the  monetary  reserves  of  many  of  those  coun- 
tries. For  many,  more  so  than  gold. 

For  the  U.S.,  then,  we  could  buy  more 
abroau  than  we  sold.  For  the  extra  goods  we 
got.  bp  they  wars,  new  factories,  troop  sup- 
port, Oermany,  Italian  shoes,  or  Eurorall 
tickets  for  the  now  ubiquitous  American 
tourist,  all  we  gave  up  were  pieces  of  paper 
called  dollars.  At  balance,  trade  between  two 
countries  is.  In  effect,  an  exchange  of  re- 
sources for  different  kinds  of  things.  But  to 
the  extent  that  we  ran  a  deficit  we  were 
getting  a  lot  (goods  and  services)  for  nothing 
(paper). 

The  dollar  had  been  supreme,  not  merely 
as  good  as  gold,  but  even  better.  It  paid  In- 
terest; It  swelled  coffers;  and  even  though 
paper  It  had  the  US  economy  behind  It. 
What  then  went  wrong  and  why  the  crisis? 

What  went  wrong  was  several  fold.  First, 
and  to  repeat,  we  wasted  out  economy  at 
home.  The  Indiscriminate  pi^uctlon  of  un- 
productive defense  goods,  especially  after  the 
Vietnam  escalation,  caused  the  Inflation  that 
swelled  the  flow  of  dollars  abroad.  Second, 
Increasing  U.S.  self-styled  commitments 
abroad  sent  more  dollars  outward.  Lastly,  in 
their  hell  bent  desire  for  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  with  the  economy  at  home  weakened, 
many  flrms  expanded  their  investments 
abroad — with  dollars.  What  had  been  becom- 
ing a  good  thing,  in  fact  the  best  thing  pos- 
sible, was  being  over  done.  "They"  could  ab- 


sorb a  lot  of  dollars,  but  not  that  much,  and 
although  In  this  context  the  phase  "benign 
neglect"  was  not  applied  until  Just  months 
before  Mr.  Nixon's  crisis,  the  attitude  had 
been  almost  official  for  ye«ra.  Evidence  of  the 
need  for  International  monetary  reform  had 
been  building  for  yefuv,  and  Increasingly  It 
had  focused  on  the  surfeit  of  dollars  in  for- 
eign tills.  Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  stood  pat  on 
the  reform  issue,  while  also  refusing  to  limit 
its  foreign  appetite. 

When  the  flnal  crisis  came  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  concern  among  foreigners  that  the 
U.S.  was  losing  gold.  Actually  we  had  already 
cvirtailed  our  wllUn^ess  to  sell  gold  for  their 
excess  dollars  back  in  1908.  But  the  huge 
stock  of  dollars  abroad.  Eurodollars,  forty  or 
fifty  billion  of  them,  that  bad  accumulated 
by  1970  was  creating  havoc  in  Europe.  Un- 
controlled, they  sped  from  one  country  to 
another  as  their  owners  sought  the  highest 
Interest  return  possible.  This  was  the  market 
system,  and  fair  game.  But  countries,  capi- 
talist or  not,  do  not  run  their  economies  on 
market  principles.  They  manage  their  econ- 
omies and  in  times  of  Inflation  will  raise 
Interest  rates  by  flat,  and  lower  them  If  the 
need  be  to  stimulate  production  and  Joba 
Money,  however,  recognizes  no  management 
In  this  sense,  and  especially  Eurodollars,  lota 
of  them,  can  and  will  ignore  national  bor- 
ders on  search  and  destroy  missions  for  those 
more  attractive  rates  of  interest.  So  when  in 
the  spring  of  1971.  because  of  the  need  to 
fight  domestic  inflation.  Oermany's  central 
bankers  raised  interest  rates  to  discourage 
business  and  personal  spending  by  making  It 
more  expensive,  lo  and  behold,  like  mercury 
those  freely  roaming  dollars  Just  bom  of 
American  deflclt»  oozed  into  Oermany  taking 
advantage  of  those  high  rates.  The  Oemian 
money  supply  automatically  Increased  and 
the  hopes  for  curtailing  expenditures  col- 
lapsed. Thus,  if  the  present  structure  of  the 
international  monetary  mechanisms  no 
longer  permitted  nations  to  manage  their 
own  economies,  then  the  international  sys- 
tem was  Indeed  obsolete. 

Then  with  the  resulting  Deutschmark 
"float"  official  Washington  began  to  accede 
In  principle  to  the  need  for  reform  as  the 
dollar  value  sunk.  Finally,  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  his  hasty  steps  that  fateful  Au- 
gust 15th.  it  was  clearly  in  a  moment  of 
great  pressure.  It  was  a  case  of  too  much  too 
late.  Sheer  economic  power  was  brought  to 
bear  to  protect  that  level  of  foreign  extrav- 
agances, and  the  reforms  that  would  result 
would  undoubtedly  be  patchwork  and  In  an 
environment  not  of  cooperation,  but  rather 
of  extreme  self-interest  among  each  of  the 
national  parties.  From  the  U.S.  point  of  view 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  opportunity  to 
retrieve  that  special  dominant  role  of  the 
dollar;  had  the  arrogance  In  Washington 
been  less  over  time  a  better,  not  a  worse  role 
for  the  dollar  could  have  been  negotiated. 
This  had  become  no  longer  possible.  The  U.S. 
had  perversely  let  Its  dollar,  an  asset  unique 
In  history  because  of  Its  key  currency  role, 
depreciate. 

Despite  that,  the  enormity  of  American 
economic  power  has  never  been  more  mani- 
fest than  what  we  have  witnessed  stnoe  The 
Speech.  Indeed  few  believed  that  power  to  be 
as  great  as  we  have  now  seen.  MUton  Fried- 
man, Just  a  few  days  earlier,  had  said  that 
the  world's  central  bankers  would  not  co- 
operate as  required.  He  was  off  base.  When 
the  time  came  It  was  not  cooperation  that 
was  needed.  Coercion  is  a  better  description 
of  what  happened. 

When  the  time  came.  It  was  sheer  power 
that  was  applied.  Not  the  power  of  fleets  and 
nuclear  weaponry,  but  the  enormity  of  the 
American  economy.  Its  purchasing  power, 
combined  with  Its  unique  lack  of  dependence 
on  foreign  trade,  relatively  speaking.  That 
Richard  Nixon  should  resort  to  power  as  the 
method  should  surprls«  no  one.  Hla  19M 
presidential  campaign  speeches  were  loaded 


with  explicit  allusions  to  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  it  came  time  to  act 
In  this  arena  to  him  his  course  was  clear. 
Just  as  overkill  had  b«come  built  into  the 
system  of  U.S.  defenses  so  also  Richard  Nixon 
resorted  to  overkill  to  solve  the  problem  of 
t'..e  dollar.  And  by  so  doing  he  may  very  well 
have  destroyed  what  was  so  dear  to  himself 
and  to  BO  many  others,  the  Western  Alliance. 
His  solutions  were  from  a  mistaken  percep- 
tion of  American  Interests,  and  he  is  very 
rapidly  leading  the  world  back  to  a  period  of 
the  worst  kind  of  nationalism  and  economlo 
protectionism.  With  one  Camp  David  week- 
end he  has,  consciously  or  not,  removed  the 
basis  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  West- 
ern world,  so  carefully  nxirtured  since  World 
War  II.  His  hoped  for  reversal  of  China  pol> 
icy  really  is  merely  a  ping  pong  game  when 
compared  to  the  Wimbledon  of  his  new  Inter- 
national economic  game  plan.  He  had  two 
serves  and  needed  only  one.  But  he  made  the 
second  serve  and  by  so  doing  it  he  made  it 
clear  to  western  Europe  and  Japan  that  the 
U.S.  was  not  to  be  relied  on  when  its  own 
Interests  were  Involved.  It  was  exactly  that 
reliance  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  NATO.  Once 
damaged,  be  It  in  the  economic  sphere  or 
diplomatic,  the  Institutions  and  attitudes 
dependent  on  that  reliance  can  no  longer 
survive. 

Closing  the  gold  window,  the  first  serve, 
would  have  been  enough.  It  recognized  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  and  would  have  al- 
lowed for  currency  rate  readjustments  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  working  of  the  de- 
mands for  and  the  supplies  of  the  world's 
various  currencies,  a  market  phenomenon 
that  the  Bretton  Woods  fixed  rate  arrange- 
ments had  precluded.  But  no,  Mr.  Nixon 
could  not  resist  using  the  power  of  his  second 
serve;  the  10'.'o  Import  surcharge.  To  lose 
Japan  Mr.  Nixon  first  turned  to  China  and 
then  this.  But  for  Europe  the  surcharge  was 
sufficient  in  and  of  itself.  The  Chinese  ploy 
may  or  may  not  work.  The  surcharge  already 
has.  Both  Western  Europe  and  Japan  are 
fully  aware  of.  Indeed  frightened  by,  the  dls- 
advanatages  to  them  because  of  this  new 
US  import  duty.  Eighty  per  cent  of  their 
exports  are  affected,  and  some  estimates 
place  their  loss  of  sales  to  the  U.S.  at  60 '"r. 
Unlike  the  U.S..  almost  all  these  countries 
are  heavily  dependent  on  their  exports.  And 
in  that  fact  lies  a  major  component  of  the 
vast  U.S.  economic  armor;  the  resulting  drag 
on  trade  will  do  far  less  harm.  There  is  also 
almost  an  immorality  in  having  applied  the 
surcharge  weapon  so  generally,  since  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  Is  In  cotnfortable  surplus  with 
the  entire  world  excepting  Japan  (against 
whom  some  action  was  Justified).  Our  Inter- 
national deflclt  has  little  to  do  with  our 
failure  to  compete.  Rather  it  Is  due  to  our 
greed  to  buy  up  investments  all  over,  and 
to  the  cost  of  our  myopic  determination  to 
deliver  our  way  of  life  to  such  outlandish 
places  as  Vietnam,  Greece,  and  the  Congo. 
But.  by  God.  we're  going  to  make  "them" 
bear  a  good  part  of  the  cost,  either  by  their 
picking  up  the  bill  for  our  troops  and  NATO 
hardware  (which  the  leverage  of  the  sur- 
charge may  ultimately  achieve)  or  by  our 
incre&slng  our  exports  at  the  expense  of 
"theirs"  and  their  economic  well  being.  Now, 
It  Is  true  that  reducing  our  Imports  and  In- 
creasing our  exports  will  Indeed  aid  our  ail- 
ing economy,  but  the  positive  effect  for  the 
U.S.  win  only  be  marginal  at  best,  while  for 
others  even  the  word  devastating  barely 
states  the  case. 

Worse,  the  years  of  increasing  liberalization 
have  been  totally  reversed.  And  so  much  for 
the  only  major  piece  of  legislation  that  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  able  to  get  through  the  Con- 
gress, the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Cutting  the  dollar  's  link  with  gold,  the 
shutting  of  the  gold  window,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  It  permitted  the  dollar  to  float  Its 
own  level,  downward.  That  de  facto  devalua- 
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tlon  sufficed  to  eliminate  the  immediate 
problem  of  all  Eurodollars  racing  dlsruptlvely 
around  Europe  and  Japan  by  making  those 
currencies  relatively  expensive  to  pick  up. 
It  sufficed  to  enhance  the  U.S.  export  picture, 
a  mistakenly  perceived  need.  And  it  was 
sufficient  to  signal  the  call  for  long  overdue 
monetary  reform. 

But  the  import  surcharge  was  an  applica- 
tion of  power  far  beyond  anything  necessary 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  to  the  U.S.  world  trade,  already 
shrinking,  will  decelerate  further,  and 
though  U.S.  expKJrts  will  gain  in  the  short 
run  they  too  will  suffer  in  the  long.  The  cur- 
rency exchanges,  that  lubricant  of  Interna- 
tional economlo  relationships,  now  is  full  of 
sand,  and  In  the  resulting  frictions  the  re- 
forms will  be  patchwork  at  best.  Prom  the 
U.S.  point  of  view  the  opportunity  to  per- 
petuate the  elite  key  currency  role  of  the 
dollar,  whereby  we  had  been  blessed  with 
the  giving  up  of  so  little  tot  so  much,  has 
now  been  blown. 

The  gold-dollar  link,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, Etirodollars,  exchange  rates,  foreign 
deficits,  foreigners'  surpluses,  all  these  are 
of  a  mysterious  world  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can isolated  by  two  oceans,  by  a  relatively 
self-sufficient  economy,  and  by  a  not  un- 
founded sense  of  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
over  times  past. 

In  their  Ignorance  Americans  will  be  long 
In  learning  what  the  arrogance  of  their  Pres- 
ident (and  the  second  Texan,  John  Con- 
nally)  will  mean  for  them.  On  the  economic 
front,  the  few  who  do  will  be  getting  less 
bang  for  their  buck  abroad.  Corporate  Amer- 
ica will  find  both  a  more  hostile  and  a  more 
expensive  world  in  Europe  in  which  to  buy 
their  corporate  needs.  Domstlcally.  the  policy 
pronouncements  are  frivolous  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wage-price  freeze,  and  that 
only   If   extended   past   the   dozen    weeks. 

For  their  foreign  affairs  they  will  be 
awakening  to  a  new  set  of  arrangements.  The 
Chinese  may  very  well  become  the  frlendlies 
as  the  President  tries  to  cover  his  attempt, 
at  extrication  from  Indochina,  These  cumu- 
lative escapades  may  very  well  have  cost  us 
our  Influence  in  Asia.  Japan,  formerly  cur 
mainstay,  is  Incredulous  about  our  credibil- 
ity. Taiwan  needs  no  comment.  India  has 
signed  up  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Paki- 
stan now  relies  even  more  heavily  on  Peking. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  are  now 
at  economic  war  with  Europe  with  all  Its 
diplomatic  effects  on  NATO  mutual  confi- 
dences. Latin  America,  In  passing,  is  enjoy- 
ing a  wave  of  expropriation  even  in  so 
friendly  a  piece  of  real  estate  as  Venezuela. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  placed  us  alone:  It  Is  the  new 
i.'x>latlonism.  Just  Imagine  his  frustration 
when  corporate,  liberal  and  Interventionist 
America  awakens  to  that  fact. 

Capitalist  economies  must  ultimately  clash 
In  the  struggle  for  markets,  their  own  or 
others  Polite  attempts  to  cooperate  will  dis- 
integrate when  each  in  it  own  Interest,  cor- 
rectly perceived  or  not,  will  take  Its  own 
action  regardless  of  the  rest.  Post  World 
War  II  cooperation,  the  great  InternaUonal 
liberal  experiment.  Is  at  an  end.  a  failure. 
The  fear  now  Is  or  should  be  that  an 
America  Isolated  and  having  power  will  re- 
sort too  readily  to  the  use  of  that  power 
economic,  diplomatic  and  political.  Men  are 
easily  tempted  when  power  Is  available 
However.  In  the  past  decades  our  hands  have 
been  stayed,  although  not  enough,  by  the 
niceties  of  alliances  and  cooperation  How 
will  we  behave  now?  Already  we  know  Mr 
Nixon's  predisposition. 


FAA  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  1  year 
aso  this  week,  31  people  died  in  the  crash 
of  a  plane  chartered  by  Wichita  State 
University.  The  tombstones  of  those  stu- 


dents stand  as  mute  testimony  to  Gov- 
ernment Irresponsibility.  Had  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  enforced 
effective  safety  precautions,  that  tragedy 
would  never  have  occurred. 

During  1970,  there  were  1,270  fatali- 
ties resulting  from  4,927  general  aviation 
accidents.  While  no  one  can  say  how 
many  of  these  accidents  were  prevent- 
able, we  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
FAA  has  not  taken  every  reasonable  step 
to  Improve  air  safety. 

For  almost  2  years,  the  FAA  has  known 
that  its  procedures  for  determining  pilot 
competency  and  for  regulating  aircraft 
safety  are  totally  inadequate.  In  April 
of  1970,  the  FAA  had  a  report  which 
called  for  sweeping  internal  reforms. 
That  report,  prepared  by  FAA  person- 
nel, has  yet  to  be  made  public.  Only  five 
of  its  30  recommendations  have  been 
implemented,  and  most  of  those  five  are 
only  in  the  early  stages  of  implementa- 
tion. 

On  October  1  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  made  pub- 
lic a  new  study  which  found  that  the 
FAA's  safety  procedures  for  private 
planes  were  in  need  of  improvement. 
That  report  is  further  proof  of  FAA  in- 
action during  the  past  2  years.  Most  of 
the  areas  of  concern  cited  m  the  report 
released  October  1,  1971,  were  also 
listed  in  the  April  1970  report.  The  fact 
that  nothing  has  been  done  since  the 
spring  of  1970  is  ample  proof  that  the 
FAA  requires  new  leadership  which  is 
committed  to  achieving  safety  in  the 
airways. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  weeks. 
I  intend  to  discuss  at  length  the  specific 
issues  which  I  believe  have  not  been  han- 
dled properly  by  the  FAA.  For  the  time 
being,  I  would  like  to  summarize  these 
areas  of  concern. 

First,  general  aviation  pilot  training. 
I  am  concerned  that  there  is  not  ade- 
quate control  over  flight  schools,  their 
instructors,  and  their  curricula.  Most 
flight  schools  are  not  FAA  approved,  and 
90  percent  of  all  general  aviation  pilots 
receive  their  flight  training  at  non- 
approved  schools.  Neither  the  standards 
of  these  nonapproved  schools,  nor  the 
degree  of  supervision  over  them  is 
satisfactory. 

Second,  accident  prevention.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  known  about  the  causes 
of  accidents.  Information  about  equip- 
ment failures  and  maintenance  prob- 
lems must  be  shared  with  the  industry 
immediately.  Statistics  are  useless  un- 
less they  can  be  translated  Into  mean- 
ingful information  immediately.  In  this 
area,  the  FAA  has  been  deficient. 

Third,  aircraft  surveillance.  It  is  im- 
perative that  new  procedures  be  imple- 
mented to  Improve  the  surveillance  of 
aircraft.  Safety  inspections  and  enforce- 
ment of  regulation  violations  are  in- 
adequate at  the  present  time. 

Fourth,  FAA  legulations.  There  is  con- 
siderable opinion  that  Important  FAA 
regulations  are  not  clearly  written.  This 
can  lead  to  misunderstandings,  varying 
interpretations,  and  Ineffectiveness. 

Fifth,  aircraft  certification.  There  has 
been  significant  evidence  that  there  are 
too  many  loopholes  in  present  FAA  regu- 
lations. These  loopholes  permit  some  air- 
craft  operators   to   operate   equipment 


which  is  unsafe  or  improperly  inspected. 
These  loopholes — one  of  which  led  to  the 
Wichita  State  crash — must  be  corrected. 

Sixth,  quality  control.  The  FAA  does 
not  have  adequate  procedures  to  check 
the  quality  control  of  major  airplane 
manufacturers.  As  a  consequence,  it  is 
possible  that  defective  equipment  is  being 
used  in  general  aviation. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  I  have  been 
rather  brief  in  this  analysis  of  areas  of 
concern.  It  is  my  intention  to  examine 
each  of  these  areas  in  detail  in  futiire 
statements. 

It  is  disturbing  to  know  that  the  FAA 
has  been  suppressing  reports  on  its  pro- 
cedures which  indicate  that  it  has  been 
deficient  in  pursuing  aviation  safety.  I 
realize  the  embarrassment  which  these 
reports  must  cause  the  FAA,  but  this  is 
an  issue  of  human  lives.  It  cannot  be 
submerged  because  of  bureaucratic 
vanity. 

During  the  past  2  years,  there  have 
been  too  many  empty  promises  of  action 
by  the  FAA.  Unless  the  agency  takes  im- 
mediate action  to  reorganize  itself  and 
implement  new  safety  regulations.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  act.  The  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  fly  in  commercial  and  private  air- 
craft each  year  is  at  stake.  Further 
delays  cannot  be  tolerated. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  former  Representative 
from  California.  Jerry  Voorhis.  has  com- 
mented incisively  on  a  subject  of  keen 
interest  to  us  all:  The  wage  and  price 
freeze  and  what  should  follow.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  'The  Big  Pieeze:  Hot  and 
Cold.'  published  in  the  Claremont 
Courier  on  August  28,  1971,  Mr.  Voorhis 
analyzes  the  administration's  economic 
proposals.  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
all  that  he  proposes,  but  I  believe  his 
comments  to  be  highly  useful  to  our  ciu-- 
rent  discussion.  I  ask  unanimous  conseiit 
that  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wage-Price  Freeze 
(By  Jerry  Voorhis i 
Mr    Nixon's  imposition  of  the  wage-price 
freeze   is.  of  course,   an   admission   that   his 
previous  policies  were  unworkable  If  not  dis- 
astrous. For  the  first  time  in  its  histor>'  the 
nation  has  been  suffering  from  severe  and 
rising  unemployment  and  economic  slugglEh- 
ness  on  the  one  hand  and  from  a  galloping 
price  inflation  on  the  other.   Add  to  this  a 
$23  billion  budget  deflclt  in  fiscal  1971  with 
probability   of   an   even   larger  one   in    1972. 
Add   also   the   first    foreign    trade    deficit    In 
several  decades,  deep  depression  of  prices  re- 
ceived  by   farmers,   a  serious   threat   to   the 
"soundness"  of  the  dollar,  a  progressive  de- 
struction of  the  environment — and  we  have 
the   general    picture   that    brought   on    the 
freeze. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Nixon  took  drastic 
action.  He  had  to. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  considerable  en- 
Ughteiiment  to  find  the  most  commlttedlv 
conservative  administration  since  Harding 
tacitly  admitting  in  one  short  half  hour  that 
the  "free  market"  economy  was  operating  in 
reverse  and  that  the  gold  standard  was  op- 
erating like  a  ridiculous  mUUtone  around 
the  nation's  neck. 
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Congr«B».  coooem«d  ahout  what  It  saw 
coming,  conferred  upon  President  Nixon  more 
than  two  ye&rs  ago  the  power  to  Institute 
economic  controls — Including  control  of  the 
ese&latlng  Interest  r»tea.  Mr.  Ntzon  declared 
then  and  repeated  that  declaration  through 
Secretar7  Connally  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
that  he  would  never  use  these  powers.  And 
BO  far  as  controlling  Interest,  profits  or  divi- 
dends he  has  kept  his  word — unfortunately — 
to  this  day. 

But  had  the  President  acted  promptly 
when  Congrees  conferred  these  powers  on 
him  bis  action  oould  have  been  far  less  dras- 
tic and  wouM  almost  certainly  have  been 
far  more  successful.  It  would  also  have  saved 
the  country  from  Its  present  abysmal  crisis. 

While  Mr.  Nixon  has  abandoned  many  of 
his  life-long  predilections  there  Is  one  which 
he  has  not  abandoned.  That  Is  what  may  be 
called  the  "trtckle-down"  theory  of  economic 
recovery  and  stimulation.  This  is  the  theory 
that  if  the  people  at  the  top — especially 
large-scale  business — are  given  enough  eco- 
nomic advantages,  then  their  prosperity  will 
trickle  down  to  the  people  generally — to  the 
workers  and  farmers  and  small  businesses — 
and  cause  increased  employment  and  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

That  theory  simply  does  not  work — not  In 
a  monopoly-ridden  economy  such  as  we  have 
today.  Mr.  Nixon  has  certainly  given  It  every 
chance  to  work.  Military  expenditures  have 
been  maintained  at  fantastically  high  levels, 
with  new  weapons  systems  emerging  from 
the  Pentagon  woodwork  to  threaten  the 
SALT  talks  with  failure,  every  few  weeks. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  OflUce,  more  than  $33 
billion  of  our  tax  dollars  have  gone  to  mili- 
tary contractors  for  "cost  overruns".  And  the 
OAO  also  reports  average  profits  on  some 
140  such  contracts  to  have  been  more  than 
56' ;  !  Still,  Lockheed,  the  biggest  of  all  con- 
tractors for  the  Pentagon  had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  the  taxpayers. 

Interest  rates  have  been  allowed  to  sky- 
rocket to  the  highest  levels  since  the  Civil 
War.  Money-lenders  have  had  a  field  day. 
Even  short-term  government  bonds  are  cost- 
ing taxpayers  S'~c  Interest  and  more.  And 
interest  on  the  national  debt  has  gone  from 
$14  billion  in  1968  to  more  than  $20  billion 
ia  fiscal  1971 — a  full  50' t,  Increase  in  the 
Nixon  years. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  Mr.  Nixon  granted 
some  months  ago — and  probably  exceeded 
his  constitutional  authority  In  doing  so — a 
fast  depreciation  tax  write-off  to  business, 
which  is  estimated  to  benefit  Industry,  and 
coat  the  taxpayers,  close  to  $3  billion  this 
year  and  from  $39  to  $50  billion  over  the 
next  decade. 

Finally  not  a  word  has  the  Admliilstralioii 
had  to  say  about  the  cancer  of  monopoly 
pricing.  Utility  rates  have  been  allowed  to 
skyrocket,  steel  prices  have  been  boosted 
more  than  once,  the  same  with  autos,  alu- 
minum and  others. 

But  none  of  this  did  any  good.  Unemploy- 
ment continued  to  rlsje.  Inflation  continued 
with  a  vengeance. 

Then — suddenly — came  the  freeze  of  prices, 
wages,  and  rents.  But  NOT — significantly — of 
Interest  rates,  profits  or  dividends. 

The  trickle  down  theory  is  still  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  True, 
the  freezing  of  the  dollar  from  ita  bondage 
to  hold  win  probably  benefit  the  nation 
geueraUy.  True,  also  that  the  President  pro- 
posed to  advance  the  second  $50  increase  In 
basic  tax  exemption,  which  Congress  has 
scheduled  for  Januiuy  1973,  to  January  1972. 
But  there  the  aids  to  the  average  family 
aud  its  buying  power  pretty  well  end. 

Iuste«d.  Mr.  Nixon  propoaes,  on  top  of 
his  fast  depreciation  write-off,  to  give  In- 
dustries a  10' a  tax  credit  for  money  spent 
on  new  plant  and  equipment. 

But  more  productive  capacity  is  not  what 


the  nation  needs.  We're  not  usiag  what  w* 
have.  What  U  needed  U  a  stimulation  of 
consumer  domand  so  the  plant  already  In 
existence  will  go  back  to  work  and  exnploy 
people.  And  there  are  several  ways  to  bring 
about  that  stimulation  of  consumer  de- 
mand. The  most  obvious  one  Is  by  an  Im- 
mediate and  substantial  reduction  In  family 
taxes.  Another  la  by  a  really  effective  pro- 
gram for  training  and  public  service  and 
public  works  employment  of  the  unemployed. 
Congress  passed  no  less  than  3  such  bills  In 
the  past  few  months,  all  of  which  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed,  only  to  finally  sign  a  badly  emascu- 
lated version  of  a  bill  he  originally  had 
castigated  when  he  vetoed  It. 

A  third  and  badly  needed  method  would 
be  an  Increase  in  prices  received  by  farmers. 
The  most  constructive  way  to  accomplish 
this  would  be  by  meastires  that  would 
strengthen  the  market  bargaining  power  of 
farmers'  cooperatives.  But  Mr.  Nixon's  new 
game  plan  does  not  Include  any  of  the  meas- 
ures to  Increase  the  mass  btiying  power  of 
the  people. 

Again,  and  hardly  noticed  amid  all  the 
excitement  about  other  measures,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  announced  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
his  proposal  to  provide  the  poor  with  a 
minimum  of  $3400  a  year  per  family  as  a 
measure  of  "welfare  reform". 

So,  In  summary  of  these  points,  what  Mr. 
Nixon's  package  amount."!  to  Is  hardly  any 
Increase  In  the  people's  buying  power  and 
continued  reliance  on  the  "trickle-down" 
theory,  benefiting  those  at  the  top — a  theory 
whose  utter  ineffectiveness  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Nixon  Administration  amply 
demonstrates. 

Bvit  there  Is  more  that  must  be  .said.  If 
we  do  not  need  more  productive  capacity 
we  need  even  less  more  automobiles!  It  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
the  automobile  is  the  arch-destroyer  of  our 
Ood-glven  air.  To  try  to  cure  the  recession 
by  encouraging  production,  sale  and  use  of 
more  automobiles  by  repeal  of  the  excise 
tax  or  In  any  other  ntanner  is,  to  speak  gen- 
erously,  the  height   of  Irresponsibility. 

And  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  ■in- 
crease employment"  by  firing  5'^  of  govern- 
ment employes  (!)  requires  no  comment 
beyond  the  simple  observation.  He  cotiUl 
easily  have  saved  his  $4.7  billion  by  cutting 
the  budget  of  the  Pentagon,  in.stead  of  dls- 
employlng  workers.  But  he  chose  to  fire  the 
workers. 

As  for  foreign  trade,  we  have  to  wait  and 
see.  Certainly  the  imposition  of  a  10' i  tariff 
on  Imports  will  increase  the  cost  of  firing  of 
American  people.  Prices  for  Imports  will  go 
up  at  least  by  IC;  .  If  this  brlng.s  about  In- 
creased employment  behind  this  tariff  pro- 
tection that  may  balance  out  the  loss  to  some 
extent.  But  whether  the  cheapening  of  the 
dollar  plus  the  lO'.i  tariff  will  actually  in- 
crease American  exports  and  reduce  Imports 
Is  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  other  countries  finding  it  harder  to 
sell  In  the  American  market  will  choose  to 
continue  to  buy  from  us,  or  whether  they 
will  take  their  trade  elsewhere,  or  devalue 
their  own  currency.  Only  the  future  can 
answer  these  questions.  But  a  certainty  Is 
that  foreign  trade  Is  a  two-way  street.  And 
another  one  Is  that  more  than  one  country 
can  play  the  game  of  tariff  retaliation. 

We  now  come  to  the  freeze  Itself,  to  how 
It  will  be  enforced,  and  to  what  comes  after 
it. 

It  Is  already  all  too  evident  that  the  freeze 
has  "frozen"  all  sorts  of  inequities  and  In- 
justices. That  should  have  been  foreseen. 
Had  it  been,  some  kind  of  fair  and  effective 
enforcement  machinery  would  have  been 
provided  by  the  Administration.  But  this 
was  not  done.  And  widespread  confusion  and 
uncertainty  has  restUted. 

Purthennore  worry  has  already  started  in 
Administration  inner  circles,  and  among  us 


all,  as  to  what  happens  at  the  end  of  the  90 
days.  Will  the  freene  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period,  perhaps  Indefinitely?  Or  will 
that  "bureaucracy"  which  Mr.  Nixon  declared 
he  would  not  create  have  to  be  instituted 
to  administer  some  kind  of  selective  con- 
trols? Or  will  the  economy  be  turned  loose 
again  with  the  virtual  certainty  of  a  greater 
amount  of  Inflation  than  ever  before? 

The  second  alternative  would  seem  the 
more  likely  one.  And  this  leads  to  the  ob- 
servation that  It  would  have  been  far  wiser, 
even  at  this  late  date,  to  have  established 
an  orderly  system  of  selective  controls  on 
wages,  prices,  rents.  Interest,  profits  and 
dividends — difficult  as  Its  administration 
would  have  been — than  to  have  Inqxxed  the 
freeze.  Such  a  system  would  leave  room  for 
the  correction  of  Inequities  and  injustices, 
which  the  freeze  does  not.  And  It  will  proba- 
bly have  to  be  resorted  to  In  any  case  unless 
present  Nlzon  Administration  policies  are 
drastlcailly  changed. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  3  factors  In  our 
present  economy  which  nuike  Inexorably  for 
both  unemployment  and  recession  and  for 
price  Inflation. 

These  3  factors  are  nUlltary  expenditures 
(and  also  spckce  expenditures  and  some  others 
which  produce  no  useful  or  saleable  com- 
modities or  services) ,  Interest  and  monop<riy. 

Unless  these  3  factors  are  effectively  dealt 
with  and  the  trickle-down  theory  abandoned, 
we  will  get  simultaneous  inflation  and  reces- 
sion all  over  again  once  controls  are  removed. 

About  $2  out  of  every  $3  of  federal  taxes 
paid  by  the  American  people,  now  goes  for 
war — past,  present  and  mostly,  future.  Every 
dollar  that  Is  spent  for  war  and  weapons  of 
war  Is  economic  waste  and  a  purely  Infla- 
tionary dollar.  Tens  of  billions  of  those  dol- 
lars are  being  dished  out  annually.  A  scan- 
dalous percentage  of  them  wind  up  as  a  con- 
tractor's profits.  Several  billion  of  them  are 
simply  wasted.  Some  of  them  go  Into  work- 
ers' wages.  But  not  one  of  those  military 
dollars  produce  a  dime's  worth  of  anything 
tiseful  or  saleable  in  the  markets  of  the  na- 
tion. The  empire  Impact  of  the  military  budg- 
et is.  therefore,  to  drive  up  the  prices  of 
the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
wealth-producing  segment  of  the  economy. 

As  for  employment,  a  billion  dollars  spent 
on  military  weapons  employs  far  fewer  work- 
ers than  does  a  billion  dollars  spent  In  al- 
most any  other  way.  Most  of  the  war  money 
Is  necessarily  used  for  acquisition  of  very 
expensive  materials,  for  salaries  of  highly 
paid  technicians  and  scientists.  Furthermore, 
our  burgeoning  war  equipment  Is  robbing  the 
rest  of  our  economy  of  much  of  Its  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  because  the  military 
\isurps  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  best 
scientific  and  technical  talent  and  of  otu'  ex- 
haustible natural  resources. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  and  despite  his 
avowed  concern  about  Inflation,  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget  for  fiscal  1972  calls  for  an  Increase  of 
close  to  $2  billion  In  the  military  budget. 

Until  that  trend  is  drastically  reversed  and 
the  military  expenses  cut  biK:k  to  what  is 
really  needed — wlthotit  waste  or  profiteer- 
ing— infiatlonary   pressures   will    be   Intense. 

High  Interest  rates  have  been  apologized 
for  on  the  false  grounds  that  they  curb  in- 
flation. They  do  no  such  thing.  The  cost  of 
borrowing  Is  a  major  element  In  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution  of  practically 
everything  we  buy  in  this  country.  The  sell- 
ing prices  must  reflect  those  costs.  The  higher 
the  interest  rate,  the  greater  price  inflation 
must  inevitably  be.  For  example,  a  $20,000 
home  carrying  a  30-year  mortgage  at  present 
interest  rates  will  cost  the  home-buyer  •55.- 
000 — $20,000  for  all  the  land,  brick,  mortar, 
labor,  contractor's  profit,  architect's  fees — 
everything  real — and  $35,000  as  interest  to 
the  money  leader. 

And  the  record  for  the  10  years,  IMO  to 
1970,  is  clear  as  crystal.  The  rates  of  increase 
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rt'^.5'*^  ''°™  1860-1965  were  moderate  In-  Employees  in  Anchorage.  Because  of  ^  ;  our  attention  and  let's  increase  it  in  the  areas 

deed.  They  were:  position    he    is    particularly    concerned  ot  Jobs,  education  and   health.  Lets  ellml- 

lQQ(y_Ql                                                      Fercmt^     about  the  potential  effect  of  a  proposed  ^**  "^«  necessity   for  welfare  and  welfare 

1961-62                9  restraint  on  wages,  promotions,  and  hir-  ''*{?'"™..     „^,  ,  „ 

1962-63  :::::":             12  mg  of  Federal  employees.  K^au^-T,  tK^    ""^  '^''^  ^°^  *°'^**  ^ 

ll^^l --:-:::::::::::::::::  d  i.  too,  share  hi.  concern  and  would  t:^lT.\V^:rr':^i:::^.ZTiorrL::; 

1964-65 1.1  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  fel-  people  could  be  put  to  work? 

In  I>ecemoer    1965,   the   Ptderal   Reserve  ^°*  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress.  sincerely, 

Board,  by  a  4-to-3  vote,  decided  to  raise  its  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  Dav™  h   Settle. 

discouraged  economic  recovery  and  Increase  from  the  members  of  Local  3028   to  the  President  AFGE  Local  3028. 

unemployment  by  making  it  more  costly  for  Members  Of  the  U.S.  Congress  be  printed  ^^_^^,^__^^^ 

farmers  and  businessmen  to  produce.  in  the  RECORD.  ^^"^^"^""^^^ 

At  present  banks  and  lending  Institutions  There  being  no   objection,   the  letter  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

nom^^«L*.         """TJ  "^T  ^  """l  "'^ '"'°'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^  prn,r^v  vr    x>      <^     *  t  ^        .     . 

nomic  reason  on  earth  why  Interest  rates—  fnllow";-  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 

particularly     on     government     securities—  **'    loiiows.  recently  been  informed  that  there  are 

should  not  be  cut  to  half  what  they  now  are.  Open   Letter   Is   Dibected   To   All   Members  ^s  many  as  10  000  elderly  Citizens  in  the 

Jn,l'^'''',H''"tT  '^^  Tr^^'l  '°  m  ^""^y  "  ^^  "^   ^"^   CONGRESS  ^ity  of  Chicago  who  are  on  the  waiting 

only  would.  Unless  he  does  he  will  confront  a  sirs:    When    you    receive    the    President's  Ugt  for  housine  units  undi>r  n  nrneram 

second  powerful  Inflationary  force  when  and  request    for    legislated    authority    to   effect  which  wsSe^rLSlv  dSmed  to^^ 

if  he  tries  to  remove  or  modify  his  freeze.  restraint   on   wages,   promotions   and   hiring  fi^JLJ^rtf^^^^^^.  resigned   to   meet 

The  third  factor  making  for  both  recession  of  Federal  employees,  I  urge  you  to  consider  ^J^^  "??^S  »/  ^.l'"°f„"i^.'^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^' 

and  Inflation  at  the  same  time  is  monopoly  very  carefully  the  actions  you  will  take.  "°"    '^"'^   °^   '"^    1959   Housing   Act.    Al- 

control  of  industry.  To  take  but  one  example  Consider  first  the  Impact  of  freezing  on  though  the  202  program  has  now  been 

we  are  witnessing  today  a  progres.stve  monop-  v^■t)rk  forces— wages— while  allowing  the  re-  totally  phased  out  in  favor  of  the  section 

oUzatlon  of  the  energy  resources  of  the  na-  malnder  to  go  unchecked.  What  wUl  be  ac-  236   program — an   interest   subsidy   pro- 

tlon.  Over  the  past  few  years.  7  out  of  10  of  complished  by  freezing  the  wage  of  the  Fed-  gram  which  provides  housing  for  all  age 

the  biggest  coal   companies  In   the  country  eral   emplovee— a    wage   that   already   trails  groups — 202  proved  to  be  highly  success- 

have  been  bought  up  by  other  power  pro-  behind  his  counterpart  In  private  enterprise,  ful     and  the  imits  ronKtrnct,Pri    whilP  it 

duclng  concerns.  Pour  of  the  biggest  of  those  punhermore.  how  can  an^mployee  In  the  ;^  ?^  oiS-atS^  are^S  todemSid 

coal  companies  now  belong  to  major  oil  com-  hig,,   cost  of  living  area  such   as  the  giant  1^„„   °ff  tt»  i?H»^w  ^r^Vl  wf^^ 

panles.    Though    the    price    of    coal    Jumped  metropolitan   areas  and  the  State  of  Alaska  .     ^*^°'  the  elderly  people  in  Chicago 

some  80%  in  the  year  Just  passed,  and  100%  be  a^sked  to  sacrifice  the  decent  Income  so  ^^^®  '^^'^  waiting  for  as  long  as  3  or  4 

In   the   Tennessee   Valley   Area,   Mr.   Nixon's  his    counterpart    In    private    enterprise   can  ^^^^S  to  gain  entrance  Into  202  projects. 

•    •    •   conditions  may  be.  Their  consistent  increase  his?   Now  the  Federal  employee  Is  Still  others  would  like  to  obtain  housing 

rule  and  policy  la  maintenance  of  the  profit  being  asked  to  sacrifice  any  pay  raises  due  under  this  program,   but  they  are  dis- 

margln.  To  protect  that  profit  margin,  pro-  him  for  six  to  ten  months.  It's  a  well  known  couraged    by   the   long   waiting    list    and, 

ductlon  will  be  curtailed  to  assure  an  excess  fact    that    the    Federal    emplovee's   paycheck  therefore,  do  not  even  go  on  it    Similar 

of  demand  over  supply.  And  even  In  times  of  is  nearly  6  percent  behind  that  of  private  housing  shortages  for  senior  citizens  exist 

recession  when  sales  are  slow  monopoly  In-  mdustr/  Is  it  right  to  ask  this  man  t^  carry  SSrTuShout  the  c^imtrv 

diistries   do   not   reduce   prices    to   stimulate  all  the  weight  on  his  shoulders?  Th^  nrnhlPm    n^lnrW    nf    h«„«l^.,    f.r 

sales  and  Increase  employment  as  competl-  Secondlv    the  President  has  called  for  an  "^^   problem   Of   lack    of   housing   for 

tive     industries     do.     Instead     they     la/  off  ,„.^Xte  sloXdrjn   In  pi^Tr.^   hrrinfa^  the  elderly  is  compounded  by  deficiencies 

workers,    curtail     production    and    actually  „i  classification  of  its  positions— he  hM  said  ^"   existing   housmg.   and   by   excessively 

raise  their  prices  to  protect  their  profit  mar-  to  reduce  the  average  Grade  Level  by  three-  high    rents — particularly    in    the    urban 

gins.  Examples  of  such  action  are  legion.  tenths  areas. 

What  this  country  really  needs  is  not  so  we  ask— what  is  the  cause  of  the  grade  In  a  effort  to  alleviate  these  problems, 

TviJn   Jo^frtt^               ^T^    ;"?  Cigar   oj  level  push  that  the  President  speaks  of?  It  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1584,  earUer  this 

:ither\  co;uLiTag^LL"t1ve'contrororpri'J="es*  ireteTas^rrophi^U^iroursts^'ms'^w:  T^'ilT'^^H  "t""  '°/h^  strong  spokesman 

to  be  charted  bv  mononollstlcallv  rontrolled  increases  as  we  sopnistlcate  our  systems,  ^^e  for   the   elderly    Wlthm    the    Department 

l^d't^,^''^':'^';  rouT'be"  uea^eTr'tfe  ZTuo^"" X'^nT.Z^'^^^TJT  IT  °^  »°"^"«  ^^  "rban  Development,  and 

public  utUitles  Which  in  fact  they  are,  only  ^  t"at  p^^t^on    However^X  d<Jl^  n^o  ^^'Wch  also  seeks  to  revive  the  veiy  Use- 

regulatlon  should  be  far  more  effective  than  ^.ean  that  there  Is  no  deadwood  In  the  sys-  ^^  ^^^  successful  section  202  program, 

present  regulation  is  over  what  we  now  rec-  ^em    The  frolics  of  upper  management  have  I  testified  last  week  before  the  Bank- 

ognize  as  public  utilities.  Under  such  clrcum-  produced    numerous    overrated    Jobs   In    the  ing.   Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs   Com- 

stances     with    firm    ceilings    placed    on    the  „   p^^    echelons    (OS-13    and    above).    This  mittee  on  the  housing  needs  of  the   el- 

bT^rr^^uS^^JnZri^Tr'^^^X^^^lZ'^^  '"    ^^«    "«*"    '"^    """^^    weed-out;    this    is  derly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 

volume  of  goods.  And  the  only  right  or  long-  orKanl/ltlon  '^  ^®    ^^  greater  detail  be  printed  in  the 

run  effective  way  to  cure  a  price  Inflation  U  Innallv    we   come   to   an   area   that   sticks  RECORD. 

by  increasing  production  to  the  point  where  ^    e"ery    Federal  erm.loveescr«w     'Roll  '^^^'"^    '^'"^   "°    objection,    the    testi- 

supply  equals  or  somewhat  exceeds  demand,  ^ack  '  of    total     Federal     employment  "    We  "^0"^  ^^S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

If   Mr.   Nixon   would   propose   to  Congress  ^  blllion-s  of  dollars  on  unemplovment  Record,   as  follows: 

that   it   establish   machinery   for   control   of  ^„j  ^.^,f^,e   ,the  act  of  paying  someone  to  Hearings  on  1971  Housing  and  Urban 

monopoly  prices  1  but  not  competitive  one.),  ^o  nothing)    and   now   we  talk  about   ellml-  Development  Legislation 

If  he  would  cut  interest  rates  in  two.  and  lop  notinir  rr.^^,.   f^v,.,    -r>,o  ki„  ^^<r»o  i.  .,>„ii„.^ 

an   the   fat   and   waste  off   the   war   expendi-  Thn  ,7h  when^br  c^.^.^^lTrt^^^  '^^'^    Subcommittee   met,    pursuant    to   re- 

tures    then  and  onlv  then  could  we  houe  to  "'°"e^  ^^'^'^  l^"  ^^''"Icps  provided  by  these  ^es-s.  at  10.10  a.m  .  in  Room  5302.  New  Senate 

lures,  tnen  ana  oniy  men  couia  we  nope  to  ppopje    must    be    contracted   out    to   private  office  Building    Senator  DRv^d  H    CamhrPll 

have  once  more  a  prosperous,  full -employ-  contractors,   an   outfit   that   tries  to  receive  or^sfdin^       ^'                                      Gambrell 

ment    economy    without    harmful    Inflation,  ^  monev  a.s  no-ssible  bv  usine  a.^  few  P'^^^'°*'^8- 

and  free  of  freezes.  „!  T,:  "  nione>   a.s  pc^ioie  bj   using  as  few  Present;  Senator  .Sparkman  (Chairman  of 

people  as  possible  to  do  a  Job  that  he  cares  t^e  Committee  and  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 

^^_^^^^_^^^  little  or  nothing  about.  Research  can  show  ^^^^  Gambrell 

that  contracting  out  increases  costs  to  the  c„„„\„,  r-.w„.^, ,    t^«  ti«„o.^-  o„k„„^ 

THE  WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE  Government    yet    does    not    necessarily    in-  ^^,TZ,^^r^Z^^\^tr            ^  Subcom- 

,,      ^^A^r^T     w      r>.     .^      .    .u  crease  Jobs  available  and  does  not  prove  to  i^'ttee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  eco-  be  as  efficient  as  the  work-force  it  replaced  ""^  morning  we  are  honored  to  lead  off 

nomic     dilemma    ClU-rently     confronting  when  we  speak  of  inflation  we  must  re-  '*'"^*'  ^^^  distinguished  senator  from  Illinois, 

our  Nation  is  a  source  of  grave  concern  member   that    it    is   the   working    man    who  Senator  Percy, 

to  all  of  us.  keeps  his  money  circulating — It  is  the  work-  statement   op   hon.  charles   h.   perct,   r  s. 

The    implications    of    the    President's  '"8  nian  who  pays  the  bulk  of  our  tax  dol-  senator  from  the  state  or  u-linois 

current  wage-price  freeze  are  far-reach-  l'^'"-  '^    is    the    working    man    who    pays    for  senator  Percy.  Mr.   Chairman,   1   am   very 

ing  and  of  vital  concern  to  members  of  Jlll  f,!,"J  i'^^'jr^L,^,^^  V«*!^il  country    embarks  pleaded  to  be  able  to  return  to  my  Committee 

sppmpnt.!  of  r>iir  Rfvit^tv  "P°      ^°  "  should  be  the  working  man  who  home  of  4  years,  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 

Woc  .^J^^            f     ;^  K     r^      -^  XX  '^^P'  ""^  h^rvmV.  ing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  to  testify 

I  was  recently  contacted  by  David  H.  How    about    socking    it    to    big    business,  on  the  housing  needs  of  elderly  citizens,  and 

settle,    president   of   FAA    Local   3028    of  banks  and  profiteers?  Lets  reduce  the  Fed-  in    behalf   of    my    bill.   S.    1584.   entitled    the 

the  American  Federation  of  Government  eral  budget  in  areas  that  no  longer  demand  "Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act." 
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I  would  Uke  to  begin  my  teatimony  by 
quoting  directly  from  a  letter  received  laat 
week  from  an  elderly  constituent.  Regret- 
fully I  cannot  reveal  her  name.  We  tried  to 
locate  ber  by  telephone  yesterday,  but  ahe 
wasn't  tn.  and  because  of  what  ahe  haa  to 
say  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  ahe  might  be 
evicted  unless  she  has  an  Ironclad  lease.  So 
I  win  leave  her  name  off  for  the  moment  at 
least. 

She  says: 

"Dtas  Senator  Percy:  Please  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  the  rents  down.  I  am  74  years 
uld  and  Uve  In  a  building  70  years  old.  I 
moved  here  six  years  ago.  was  paying  $90  a 
month  for  rent.  The  building  was  taken  over 
by  (a  private  company).  The  next  two  years 
my  rent  was  raised  $5  a  month;  then  last 
year — 1970 — I  got  a  HO  raise;  and  this  year — 
1971_I  got  a  $20  raise,  and  I  cant  pay  It. 
This  building  haa  12  apartments  so  the  land- 
lord will  get  about  $3000  more  this  year.  I 
have  three  rooms  on  the  alley.  A  $S  raise 
would  be  o.k.  But  $130  for  three  rooms  Is  too 
much.  I  get  $141.00  Social  Security.  Rent  Is 
$130.00 — plus  gas.  plus  utilities,  plus  tele- 
phone, plus  doctor  bills,  and  Blue  Cross  Is 
$1.70  a  month. 

"How  can  we  eat?  Thank  you." 

I  Include  this  letter  as  part  of  my  formal 
testimony  because  I  believe  It  brings  home 
very  quickly  and  poignantly  the  duress  un- 
der which  many  senior  citizens  must  operate. 

And  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  I  priced 
out  the  rental  housing  around  Chicago  and 
found  that  the  rental  rates  are  very  high 
indeed,  and  they  take  up  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  family  Income,  a  disproportionately 
high  amount  for  elderly  people 

In  fact  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells 
ua  that  hovwehoM  coats — shelter,  utilities, 
and  repair — constitute  the  most  expensive 
budget  Item  for  the  aged;  approximately  34 
percent  of  the  retired  couple  s  budget  goes 
for  housing. 

In  Its  1970  report  on  Developments  In  Ag- 
ing, the  Senate  Aging  Committee  estimates 
that  30  percent  of  the  elderly — or  about  six 
million  people — live  In  housing  which  Is 
dilapidated,  deteriorating,  or  deficient  In 
certain  facilities. 

These  deficiencies  can  have  special  con- 
sequenoee  for  the  elderly.  A  malfunction- 
ing elevator  which  runs  only  on  certain  days 
can  pgeaent  extraordinary  dlfBcultlee  for  a 
79-year-old  widow  suffering  from  severe 
arthritis  who  must  carry  a  heavy  sack  of 
groceries  up  to  her  fifth  floor  apartment.  A 
broken-down  air  conditioning  unit  in  a  hot 
and  humid  city  can  make  it  unbearably 
difficult  to  breathe  for  an  elderly  man  with 
a  weak  heart.  The  lack  of  good  security 
measures  In  a  building  located  In  a  deterio- 
rating neighborhood  can  result  In  an  elderly 
persons  living  In  fright. 

To  assure  that  special  problems  such  as 
these  win  receive  sp>eclal  attention  within 
our  housing  bureaucracy.  I  Introduced  S. 
1584.   the  "Housing  for   the  Elderly   Act." 

This  legislation  contains  four  main  fea- 
tures. The  first  Is  that  It  would  create  an 
Assistant  SecreUry  of  Housing  for  the  Eld- 
erly within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

In  the  past,  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  have  become  submerged  within  HUD. 
with  unfortunate  consequences.  In  this  cate- 
gory, I  would  cite  the  tremendous  delays  and 
confusion  which  arose  when  the  conversion 
was  made  from  the  202  program  (a  direct 
loan  program  specifically  for  housing  for  the 
elderly)  to  the  236  program  (an  Interest 
.subsidy  program  for  hou.slng  for  all  age 
groups) .  I  believe  the  conversion  might  have 
been  much  snaoother  and  leas  costly  had 
there  been  someone  within  HUD  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  powerful 
enough  to  take  action  on  this  type  of  prob- 
lem. 

The  elderly  need  a  spokesman  within  HUD 
who    underst.inds,    for    Instance,    that    any 


housing  project  buUt  In  a  rural  area  muat 
also  include  adequate  uansportatlon  and 
shopping  faculties,  lest  the  social  IsolaUon 
of  the  elderly  become  even  worse  than  It 
already  Is. 

Since  this  Committee  deals  also  with  mass 
transportation.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  tbe  elderly  live  In  the  very  areas  In 
the  country  where  mass  transportation  Is 
dying.  Many  of  our  smaller,  rural  conununl- 
tles,  and  some  of  our  medium-sized  cities 
In  Illinois  within  the  last  year  have  lost 
mass  transit.  Their  companies  have  gone 
bankrupt.  These  are  the  very  cities  where 
the  elderly  live.  When  they  can't  get  a  driv- 
er's license  and  they  don't  have  money  for 
a  taxi,  they  are  Isolated  and  they  are  with- 
out mass  transportation.  You  simply  cant 
Imagine  the  Isolation  that  these  older  peo- 
ple feel,  Just  simply  cut  oft  from  their  con- 
tact with  the  world,  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  benevolence  of  a  friend  or  family  mem- 
bers who  might  come  to  pick  them  up  and 
take  them  for  an  outing. 

When  I  Introduced  this  legislation  Sec- 
retary Romney  called  me  and  he  said. 
"Would  you  settle  for  a  new  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  for  the  Elderly?"  I  told 
him,  "That  Is  a  very  good  start,  start  that 
tomorrow  and  It  Is  an  improvement.  At  least 
you  would  have  one  person  close  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  Immediate  access  to  the 
Secretary  who  would  be  responsible  for 
bousing  for  the  elderly  and  who  would  look 
after  the  needs  of  20  million  Americans  that 
within  a  decade  will  be  40  million  Ameri- 
cans. But  I  wouldn't  feel  that  that  would  be 
a  full  substitute  for  an  Assistant  Secretary." 

I  am  still  eager  to  learn  whether  a  new 
Special  Assistant  has  been  appointed.  I  would 
hope  that  HUD  would  at  least  move  In  this 
direction,  which  does  not  require  legislation 
and  which  can  be  done  by  the  Secretary  at 
any  time.  I  took  the  Secretary's  phone  call 
to  me  to  mean  that  he  Is  deeply  interested 
In  the  problem,  and  that  he  recognizes  that 
some  organizational  restructuring  Is  neoes- 
sary.  I  hope  that  the  appointment  can  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  But  I 
would  think  an  Assistant  Secretary  would 
stlU  be  a  desirable  thing. 

The  advice  of  the  Asuistant  Secretary 
would  be  sought  regularly  whenever  housing 
programs  affecting  the  elderly  are  consid- 
ered. He  would  be  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing and  consolidating  all  housing  programs 
for  the  elderly,  and  provide  a  central  source 
of  Information  and  advice.  Finally,  be  would 
carry  out  studies,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  such  administrative  or  legislative 
action  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  In  rural  areas.  This  lat- 
ter responsibility  might  well  Imply  malclng 
emergency  grants  for  the  repair  and  rehabil- 
itation of  dwelling  units  In  rural  areas. 

The  second  main  feature  of  S.  1584  calls 
for  the  revival  of  the  Section  202  program. 
Section  202  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1959  authorized  direct  loans  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  provide 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Sponsors  could  bor- 
row up  to  100  percent  of  the  project  cost  and 
repay  the  loan  with  three  percent  Interest 
over  50  years. 

The  program  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  efficient  housing  pro- 
grams we  have  ever  had.  The  people  In  the 
Housing  Assistance  Administration  who  ad- 
ministered It  were  sympathetic  to,  and 
knowledgeable  about,  the  needs  of  senior 
citizens;  and  the  sponsors  which  202  at- 
tracted— primarily  church  groups — were  re- 
sponsible and  conscientious  in  fulfilling  their 
role  of  looking  after  the  elderly  participants. 

In  describing  the  atmosphere  of  one  202 
project,  one  resident  said: 

"It  Is  a  nice  pace.  Everybody  gets  along 
with  each  other.  It  is  in  a  nice  residential 
section,  but  you  can  still  walk  over  to  the 
shopping  district  In  about  five  minutes. 
There  Is  a  bus  that  goes  by  the  door.  As  far 
as    I    can    see.    It    haa    everything    that    any 


reasonable  person  should  want  In  retirement. 
We  have  plenty  of  things  going  on.  There 
are  always  people  coming  In  to  show  slides 
and  movies.  We  have  two  auditoriums,  one 
in  the  annex,  and  one  in  the  old  building." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  Just  verify;  having 
now  served  on  tlie  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging,  having  conductec:  hearings  on 
nursing  home  problems,  and  having  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  leaders  of 
programs  for  the  aging — I  can  verify  the  fact 
that  the  comments  I  have  Just  quoted  rep- 
resent a  very,  very  Isolated  case.  Most  people 
in  their  aging  years  today  In  this  country 
feel  neglected  and  abandoned,  embittered, 
unwanted.  They  are  put  on  a  shelf  some- 
where In  a  warehouse — a  literal  warehouse 
for  the  aging,  to  die:  they  are  Just  waiting 
to  die  They  have  really  got  nothing  to  live 
for. 

When  I  see  what  other  eountrtee  have 
done  for  their  aging,  the  reverence  they  have 
for  the  elderly,  the  high  priority  they  assign 
to  their  elderly,  then  I  think  It  is  a  crime 
and  a  shame  to  give  such  low  priority  to 
the  aging  In  America.  Considering  the  fact 
that  all  of  us  are  going  to  be  in  that  cate- 
gory one  day  hopefully.  I  certainly  think  we 
can  give  higher  priority  than  we  do  today 

This  202  program  has  now  been  effective- 
ly absorbed  by  another  housing  program. 
Section  238  of  the  1988  Housing  Act.  236 
was  MTltten  right  In  this  hearing  room.  I 
can't  dl.savow  any  responsibility  for  It  be- 
cause I  was  here  every  single  session  when 
we  hammered  th.-xt  program  out.  It  was  a 
compromise  progr,^m  that  we  supported  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think  238  has  been 
a  fine  program  Jiust  as  235  has  been  for 
home  ownership  They  have  both  been  very 
popular  programs  But  I  must  say  I  didn't 
have  the  wisdom  or  the  foresight  or  the  vi- 
sion or  the  knowledge  at  that  time  to  real- 
ize tljat  It  was  no  real  substitute  for  202 
and  that  we  couldn't  expect  It  to  take  over 
that  program.  There  Is  a  whale  of  a  differ- 
ence In  terms  of  housing  needs,  asplrallons 
and  hopes,  between  people  who,  for  the  most 
part  are  not  elderly  and  who  can  be  served 
better  by  238  than  can  the  aging. 

Under  238.  the  government  agrees  tc  under- 
write the  difference  between  the  one  per- 
cent interest  rate  paid  by  the  sponsor  and 
the  going  market  rate — generally  eight  per- 
cent or  above  The  program  was  enacted  to 
stimulate  construction  of  rental  housing  by 
private  groups  for  lower  Income  people  of  all 
ages.  It  Is  estimated  that  only  about  40  to 
45  fjercent  of  the  sponsors  participating  In 
236  are  nonprofit,  as  compared  with  at  least 
90  percent  nonprofit  sponsors  participating 
in  202. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  church  or  other 
nonprofit  projects  for  the  elderly — such  as 
the  marvelous  Italian  old  people's  home  that 
I  recently  went  through  In  Chicago,  or  the 
Swedish  home,  or  whatever  nationality  or 
faith  It  may  be.  Catholic.  Protestant  or  Jew- 
ish— recognizes  that  In  addition  to  the  bricks 
and  mortar  goes  a  great  deal  of  human  con- 
cern and  compassion  that  Is  absolutely  miss- 
ing In  any  of  the  other  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly 

Although  236  has  been  In  operation  for 
les.s  than  four  years,  It  Is  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  encouraging  shoddy  construction 
and  for  attracting  get-rlch-qulck  develop- 
ers Nonprofit  sponsors  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  236  mu.st  go  to  private  money  lend- 
ers— who  profit  from  high  Interest  rates — as 
well  as  compete  with  others  for  loans.  Sec- 
tion 238  encourages  the  development  of  low- 
rise,  low-cost  con.str\ictlon  on  Inexpensive 
land,  which  tends  to  take  elderly  people 
away  from  the  transportation  and  shopping 
centers  upon  which  they  must  rely.  The  202 
program  enjoyed  property  tax  relief,  thus 
making  lower  rents  possible  The  238  program 
does  not  enjoy  such  tax  relief. 

TTiere  are  other  differences  between  the 
two  programs,   but   the   Important   point   Is 
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that  the  302  program  attracted  sponsors  who 
care  about  the  elderly,  while  the  230  program 
seems  to  attract  those  who  profit  from  the 
elderly. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  current 
problems  with  238 — at  least  as  they  affect 
the  elderly — could  be  eliminated  If  Improve- 
ment* In  the  regulations  and  administration 
of  the  program  were  made.  Regardless  of 
what  action  Congress  takes  with  respect  to 
202,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  which  cvirrently  admin- 
isters the  program,  to  make  such  changes  as 
are  necessary  to  make  the  238  program  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
Changes  in  regulations  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

The  third  main  feature  of  S.  1584  would 
amend  the  mortgage  Insurance  program  for 
the  elderly.  Section  231.  to  allow  private, 
nonprofit  sponsors  more  flexibility  In  the 
design  of  projects  so  that  one  facility  could 
Include  a  combination  of  long-term  care 
units  as  well  as  residential  units.  Basically, 
this  amendment  would  make  the  231  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  the  changing 
health  needs  of  older  persons. 

At  present,  nonprofit  spon.sors  hesitate  to 
use  231  because  they  are  not  supposed  to 
Include  health  care  facilities  within  the 
housing  project.  By  allowing  the  Inclusion 
of  such  facilities,  this  pn-ovlslon  would  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  unnatural  and  forced 
transferrals  of  old  people  from  one  kind  of 
facility  to  another  dvie  to  changes  In  health. 
The  present  arrangement  contributes  to  a 
sense  of  insecurity  among  elderly  people 
whose  health  Is  deteriorating.  They  know 
that  once  their  health  deteriorates  beyond 
a  certain  point,  they  will  be  forced  to  move 
to  an  entirely  different  structure,  or  even 
to  a  different  neighborhood.  They  are  there- 
fore reluctant  to  complain  of  Illness  out  of 
fear  of  being  transferred  to  another  building. 

If  the  change  that  I  am  recommending 
were  made,  the  burden  on  the  FHA  232  pro- 
gram— which  Is  limited  to  the  provision  of 
nursing  home  care — could  be  eased. 

The  fourth  and  final  provision  of  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  and 
feasibility  of  multi-purpose  facilities  or 
"campuses,"  centering  on  an  Intensive  care 
unit  and  Including  residential,  convalescent, 
and  skilled  nursing  care  units.  Again,  the 
Idea  here  Is  to  reduce  the  number  of  trau- 
matic moves  or  transferrals  from  one  envi- 
ronment to  an  entirely  different  one.  This 
provision  Is  In  line  with  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations Issued  by  the  White  Hotise  Con- 
ference on  Aging  In  1B61.  That  conference 
recommended  "new  housing  of  every  type  so 
that  the  elderly  would  have  a  wide  range  of 
choices  of  easy  mobility  from  one  type  of 
housing  to  another." 

These,  then,  are  the  major  provisions  con- 
tained In  S.  1584.  This  legislation  was  In- 
troduced to  alleviate  the  problems  and  to 
ease  the  anxiety  of  elderly  persons  such  as 
the  woman  who  wrote  me  the  letter  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  testimony.  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  S    1584. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  notify  my 
colleagues  on  this  Committee  that  I  know 
It  is  a  practice  to  put  In  legislation  so  you 
can  say  you  got  bills  In  on  a  subject  and 
then  you  have  done  your  duty,  put  the  bill 
In,  and  that  Is  the  end  of  It.  But  the  more 
I  have  worked  In  the  field  of  the  aging  the 
more  I  realize  that  the  elderly  need  advocates. 
We  have  advocates  on  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Aging  which.  Incidentally, 
is  a  hardworking  committee,  dedicated  to 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  priorities  In 
this  country.  I  think  we  are  also  well  aware 
of  the  fight  that  Is  going  on  over  In  the 
House  by  an  able  Congressman  David  Pryor 
of  Arkansas,  who,  when  he  couldnt  even 
get  the  House  to  create  a  committee  for  the 
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aging,  set  up  such  an  office  in  a  trailer  right 
outside  the  House  Office  Building. 

I  hope  this  Committee  and  this  staff  will 
get  together  with  the  Committee  and  the  staff 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  expertise  which 
the  special  offers  has  gained  through  full  time 
concentration  In  this  particular  field. 

I  know  that  the  administration  Is  opp>osed 
to  certain  aspects  of  my  bill,  8.  1584,  Just 
as  the  Johnson  administration  originally 
took  a  position  against  the  whole  concept  of 
home  ownership,  but  I  hope  we  are  all  going 
to,  80  to  speak,  get  "religion"  about  the 
elderty. 

My  basis  for  saying  that  this  administra- 
tion Is  going  to  give  a  very  high  priority  to 
the  elderly  Is  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
President  and  Arthur  Plemmlng.  Chairman  of 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging,  while 
flying  back  to  Washington  from  Chicago 
where  we  had  attended  a  national  meeting 
Involving  the  elderly.  I  detected  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  very  angry  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  aged  In  this  country,  about  the 
conditions  In  some  of  otu-  nursing  homes, 
about  the  way  we  are  not  caring  for  the 
elderly  In  real  need.  I  heard  him  direct  Dr. 
Arthur  Plemmlng,  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  that  were  on  the  plane  with 
us  to  Initiate  an  active  program,  oriented  to- 
ward rectifying  the  gross  injustices  affect- 
ing the  aging  In  this  country. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  Is  an  area  above 
nil  others,  that  we  have  not  emphasized 
enough.  That  was  a  mistake  Let's  not  make 
that  same  mistake  again  or  perpetuate  the 
tmfortunate  consequences  of  past  mistakes. 
This  committee  can  rectify  past  mistakes. 
You  have  the  authority,  you  have  the  power, 
you  have  the  expertise,  and  you  have  an  out- 
standing staff.  I  tell  you,  even  though  I  am 
not  a  member  of  this  authorizing  Com- 
mittee any  longer,  I  will  fight  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  everything  that  you  can  do 
to  give  higher  priority  to  housing  for  the 
aging. 

We  must  also  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Job  Is  not  done  once  we  have 
constructed  the  bricks  and  mortar.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  the  Job  Is  not  done  by 
simply  providing  an  Incentive  for  some  or- 
ganization to  come  In  and  make  a  profit  off 
of  housing  for  the  aging.  This  Is  not  the 
place  to  make  a  lot  of  money:  nor  are  nurs- 
ing homes — of  which  95  percent  are  profit 
oriented. 

I  have  personally  seen,  because  we  have 
subpoenaed  the  records  of  nursing  homes, 
how  some  of  them  are  exploiting  the  aging, 
making  money  out  of  the  elderly.  We  can't 
continue  to  allow  the  building  of  cheap, 
shoddy  housing  for  the  elderly  Just  so  some- 
one can  make  a  profit. 

I  am  all  for  the  profit  system,  but  not 
when  It  comes  out  of  the  hides  of  older  peo- 
ple. We  have  the  responsibility  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  don't  set  up  a  mechanism  that 
enables  people  to  take  advantage  of  the 
elderly.  Yet  In  de-emphaslzlng  the  202  pro- 
gram, we  are  moving  away  from  a  i»-ogram 
which  we  know  would  not  exploit  the  el- 
derly. This  is  one  area  In  which  civic  organi- 
zations and  religious  organizations  really 
have  a  stake.  They  can  do  a  great  Job  and 
can  back  up  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  the 
money  with  the  kind  of  human  compassion 
that  Is  necessary,  and  that  the  aging  so  des- 
perately need. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  Chairman 

Senator  Gambrzxl.  We  thank  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
think  he  Is  aware  that  the  Committee  Is  cer- 
tainly sympathetic  with  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  basic  advocacy  for  the  aging.  Of  course, 
one  of  the  problems  has  been  In  the  area  of 
appropriations  as  well  as  having  some  base 
of  advocacy. 

I  would  hope,  and  possibly  you  would  have 
some    thoughts    along    this    line,    that    the 


White  House  Conference  later  this  fall  can 
establish  a  program  and  paeslbly  do  some 
advocacy  Itself  in  this  pamcular  area  So  I 
hope  we  can  make  seme  progrees  on  the 
proposal  that  you  have  made. 

Senator  Perct.  Well.  I  will  also  pledge  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through  the  course 
of  my  years  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  bousing  that  yon  will 
have  an  advocate  in  the  "mark  up"  sessions 
every  time  a  sensible  and  reasonable  hous- 
ing bill  oomes  before  us.  While  on  tbe  Bank- 
ing Committee  I  became  frustrated  spending 
so  much  time  writing  all  tboae  beautiful  au- 
thorleation  bills,  and  tben  watcfalng  them  be 
under  funded.  Consistent  with  good  budget- 
ing we  are  going  to  try  to  fund  Just  as  fully 
as  we  can  what  this  ccxnmittee  aathorlzes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ^>eDd 
I  think  we  can  work  in  close  partnerablp. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  valued  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Aolai  STXTXwsoif  III. 
who  has  a  deep  Interest  In  tbe  field  of  bous- 
ing, has  taken  a  position  on  this  committee 
Working  together  with  him  and  other  ntem- 
bers  of  the  committee.  I  certainly  hope  we 
can  raise  to  the  high  priority  that  it  de- 
serves the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  of 
this  country. 

Senator  Gambrelx    Thank  you  very  much. 


BLACK  LUNG  DISEASE  IN  HUMAN 
TERMS 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  there  will  be  extended 
discussion  in  the  Sen&te  aixNit  bUick 
lung  disease  and  the  ootnpensatian  sys- 
tem which  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  miners  with  this  afflic- 
tion. I  am  afraid  that  much  of  that 
discussion  •Kill  be  of  dollars  and  cents: 
too  little  will  focus  on  the  human  im- 
pact of  this  problem. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Uack  lung  program  has  not  been  reach- 
ing all  <rf  the  people  Ck>ngress  Intended 
it  to  help.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  evidence 
to  support  that  allegation.  By  the  end 
of  this  year.  I  believe  that  we  win  have 
enough  hard  informatkui  at  our  difipusaJ 
to  indicate  that  the  frustratioa  and 
anger  of  coal  miners  has  not  been  ill- 
founded  or  baseless. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  asked  to 
enact  legislation  designed  to  improve  the 
black  lung  disability  program.  No  doubt, 
these  improvements  will  be  costly.  Black 
lung  is  a  costly  disability.  It  renders  the 
miner  unakde  to  continue  the  only  occu- 
pation he  has  known.  It  affects  his  wife 
and  his  children,  not  to  menticxi  his  own 
health.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
then  that  any  program  of  comp)ensation 
for  this  disease  will  also  be  costly.  Never- 
theless, we  have  established  this  progiam 
to  meet  human  needs,  and  that  is  tlie 
primary  basis  upon  which  we  should 
evaluate  it, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  which  dis- 
cusses the  plight  of  several  coal  miners 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printetl  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Black  Lcnc"  Beneffts:    Kehtuckt's  Coai. 

MlWEKS:     FlCHTTNG    TO    BXEATKE 

(By  Paul  Cowan) 
Down  in  the  coal  mines  a  man  becomes^ 
machine  tool.  After  a  decade  or  two  m&i^ 
are  too  worn  out  to  be  useful.  By  then  almost 
no  one  with  power  cares  about  repairing 
them. 
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Black  lung,  caused  by  the  coal  dust  miners 
breatbe  dally.  Is  their  moat  common  disease. 
When  a  miner  has  It  he  wheezes  and  coughs 
by  day.  can  barely  breathe  at  night.  Some- 
times, In  the  midst  of  malting  love,  he  begins 
to  gasp  for  air  and  can't  finish  the  act. 
When  he  tries  to  sleep  in  a  prone  position  be 
feels  smothered  so  he  must  plant  pillows 
beneath  his  head  and  back.  Then  he  tosses 
and  turns,  searching  for  a  position  that  will 
let  hUn  breathe.  On  damp  nights  he  had 
to  get  up  four  or  five  times  to  let  oxygen 
Into  his  lungs.  Even  sleep  Is  rarely  rest.  It's 
often  Interrupted  by  a  pain  that  feels  like 
two  thick  hands  squeezing  against  a  man's 
chest. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  doctors  didn't  even 
recognize  black  lung  as  a  disease.  Some  men 
who  complained  of  Its  symptoms  were  told 
they  had  "miners'  asthma"  and  advised  to 
Immunize  themselves  by  chewing  tobacco 
and  spitting  the  dust  out  with  the  Juice. 
Others  were  assured,  by  coal  company  offi- 
cials, that  the  dust  was  actually  good  for 
them.  Now  doctors  estimate  that  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  450,000  active  or  retired 
miners  have  some  form  of  black  lung. 

It  Is  becoming  a  hot  medical  topic.  Last 
week  the  New  York  Academy  of  the  Sciences 
sponsored  a  week-long  conference  on  the 
disease.  It  was  a  gathering  of  medical  ex- 
perts from  the  U.S.,  Europe.  South  Africa, 
and  Australia.  Nary  a  miner  was  invited  to 
the  affair. 

A  few  of  the  guests,  like  Dr.  Donald  Rass- 
mussen  of  West  Virginia  and  Dr.  Richard 
Naeye  of  Pennsylvania,  had  worked  for  years 
to  help  miners  win  black  lung  benefits.  But 
mioet  of  those  I  listened  to  seemed  more  in- 
terested In  the  disease  than  in  the  patient. 
Never  mind  that  78  per  cent  of  Kentucky's 
applicants  for  black  lung  benefits  are  turned 
down,  thanks  to  the  state's  Inadequate  med- 
ical facilities.  Never  mind  that  most  doc- 
tors— Including  many  at  the  conference — 
agree  ICOOOe  of  aUing  miners  are  deprived 
of  their  benefits  by  the  government's  rigid 
definition  of  black  lung  (a  definition  devised 
to  cut  the  costs  of  payments).  Those  are 
political  questions — doctors  might  discuss 
them  as  Individual  experts,  but  almost  never 
as  a  committed  group  of  citizens.  The  only 
urgent  pleas  at  the  conference  were  for  more 
research  (and  research  grants),  although  all 
the  doctors  who  attended  the  final  press  con- 
ference agreed  that  the  tools  for  abolishing 
the  disease  now  exist.  Black  lung  was  treated 
as  an  Interesting  medical  problem,  not  as 
the  grim  result  of  the  coal  Industry's  Incred- 
ible carelessness. 

Some  miners  did  attend  one  session. 
Twenty-eight  members  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia's  Black  Lung  Association 
rented  a  bus  and  travelled  a  full  day  to  talk 
with  the  doctors.  But  they  were  treated  more 
as  gate-crashers  than  guests.  Two  of  their 
representatives  were  allowed  to  read  state- 
ments, but  none  of  the  doctors  asked  ques- 
tions, none  sought  to  talk  with  them  about 
their  ailments.  The  miners  are  courteous,  re- 
strained people,  less  angry  (perhaps  because 
they're  less  cosmopolitan  and  savvy)  than 
the  miners  I  met  in  Pennsylvania  last  year. 
They  left  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  for 
fund-raising  meetings  with  union  leaders 
and  foundation  heads.  If  the  doctors  had  lis- 
tened to  their  tales  some  of  what  they  heard 
might  have  shaken  their  complacency,  given 
their  meeting  a  sense  of  human  urgency. 

When  Prank  Nickels.  60,  was  a  boy  In  Ken- 
tucky his  family  lived  in  a  "dug-out."  an 
underground  burrow  which  was  only  lit  by 
two  kerosene  lamps.  That  was  all  they  coiUd 
afford.  His  father  was  a  miner  and  most  mines 
were  closed  during  the  Depression— he  made 
his  money  by  forging  horseshoes  In  his  cave 
and  selling  about  three  of  them  a  day  for  a 
quarter  apiece.  He  finally  got  his  Job  back, 
but  even  then  hU  family  of  12  was  terribly 
poor.  Prank  remembers  that  all  his  father  ate 


during  thoee  strenuous  days  In  the  mine  was 
cornbread  and  salt. 

Prank,  who  stands  about  five  feet  five 
inches,  was  born  with  hia  right  arm  and 
leg  several  Inches  shorter  than  his  left.  But 
he  was  the  oldest  boy  ao  he's  been  working 
since  he  was  10.  He  never  learned  to  read. 
write,  or  tell  numbers,  so  he's  unfit  for  most 
factory  Jobs.  His  deformity  makes  It  im- 
possible for  him  to  hold  most  laboring  Jobs — 
he  tried  to  work  In  a  sawmill  once,  but 
couldn't  hold  the  wood  as  it  was  being  cut. 
But  he  does  know  how  to  work  coal.  His 
father  taught  him  to  shovel  left-handed,  and 
started  him  in  the  mines  when  he  was  14. 
During  tht  32  years  he  worked  there  he  was 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  men. 

But  there  was  a  toll.  Most  miners  often 
switch  positions  when  they  shovel — now  re- 
lying on  their  right  hand,  now  on  their  left — 
and  that  spares  their  chest  and  stomach  mus- 
cles. But  Prank's  unorthodox  style  often 
gave  him  cramps.  Now.  he  says,  his  stomach 
la  ruined — from  his  description  it  sounds 
like  he's  got  a  severe  hernia,  though  no  doc- 
tor has  produced  that  diagnosis  yet.  He  says 
that  he  can't  digest  any  solid  foods,  that  his 
weight  sometimes  dips  to  95  pounds. 

He  also  has  black  lung.  Plve  years  ago  he 
was  drilling  holes  in  a  mine,  trying  to  clear 
a  path  for  a  worker  who  was  loading  coal 
onto  a  train,  when  he  began  to  breathe 
heavily,  then  pant  uncontrollably — and  then 
he  fainted.  He  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
mine  to  the  hospital,  where  he  stayed  for  a 
month.  He  hasn't  been  able  to  return  to 
work. 

He  hasn't  gotten  black  lung  benefits, 
though  he  first  applied  in  1969,  soon  after 
Congress  passed  them  into  law.  Doctors  agree 
that  he  has  the  disease,  but  according  to 
X-rays  it's  not  severe  enough  to  win  him  his 
award.  So  his  family  of  eight  lives  on  the 
•  103  a  month  he  receives  from  welfare,  plus 
the  $64  his  wife  gets  for  taking  care  of  her 
brother's  kids.  Pood  stamps  allow  them  to 
survive.  But  survival  Is  Increasingly  mar- 
ginal. Mrs.  Nickels  owes  the  hospital  for  two 
operations:  Prank  recently  traded  in  his 
1959  Ford  for  »100  so  that  he  could  buy  coal 
this  winter.  Two  weeks  ago  the  owners  of  a 
strip  mine  began  to  shoot  dynamite  15  feet 
from  his  house,  damaging  his  roof  and  part 
of  his  floor.  But  they  won't  agree  to  com- 
pensate him  and  he  can't  afford  to  hire  a 
lawyer,  so  he'll  have  to  pay  for  those  repairs, 
too. 

Boyd  Thornbury.  54.  has  b»en  working  in 
Kentucky's  mines  since  1934.  but,  like  Prank 
Nickels,  he's  never  worked  long  enough  in 
a  union  shop  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  In 
1963  he  had  an  epileptic  seizure.  The  com- 
pany doctor  told  him  that  it  was  nothing, 
he  should  return  to  work,  but  then  he  had 
a  second  seizure  so  he  stayed  out  of  the 
mines  for  several  months.  When  he  found 
pills  that  stabilized  his  condition  he  returned 
to  work. 

In  June  1966.  he  collapsed  In  the  mines, 
and  doctors  discovered  he  had  blood  clots 
In  both  legs.  The  clots  were  removed,  but 
now  he  has  no  circulation  In  the  lower  part 
of  either  leg — they're  both  fiour  colored,  and 
fee!  like  Hour  covered  with  skin.  In  1967  he 
tried  to  return  to  work,  but  collapsed  after 
half  a  shift.  Meanwhile,  his  black  lung  had 
become  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  walk  two 
blocks  without  panting  (doctors  later  de- 
cided he  had  silicosis).  So  he  began  trying 
to  convince  federal  and  Kentucky  authorities 
that  he's  a  sick  man. 

He's  been  refused  black  lung  benefits 
twice — once,  he  thinks,  because  a  hospital 
lost  his  X-rays.  But  his  mast  frustrating 
battle  was  with  Kentucky's  state  workmen's 
compensation  program.  Unlike  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  provides  free 
examinations,  the  state  obliges  miners  to 
pay  for  all  medical  tests.  Its  bureaucracy 
Is  so  complex  that  miners  must  hire  lawj-ers 
to  handle  their  cases. 


Thornbury  brought  a  sheaf  of  receipts  to 
New  York,  to  show  what  happened  to  him. 
They  show  that  during  the  16  months  after 
he  applied  for  his  compensation  he  saw  eight 
different  doctors,  all  on  the  advice  of  his 
lawyer.  (Lawyers  know  that  cases  are  won 
on  the  sheer  weight  of  medical  testimony;  of 
course  they  also  know  that  victories  fatten 
their  conxmlsaions. )  Each  doctor  charged  him 
examination  fees,  clerk  fees,  and  deposition 
fees.  The  depositions,  which  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  board,  took  about  30 
minutes  of  each  doctor's  time;  some  coet 
Thornbury  »50,  some  coet  him  $100.  All  were 
more  expensive   than   the  examinations. 

His  total  medical  bills  ran  to  •978.96.  When 
he  finally  won  his  award  of  •18.700  he  owed 
30  per  cent,  or  »3.740,  for  legal  expenses.  He'd 
had  to  spend  an  additional  •364  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  clinics.  So  his  award  really 
amounted  to  about  «13,725.  which  he'll  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  ^44  per  week.  In  other  words, 
doctors  and  lawyers  cost  him  and  his  family 
about  112  weeks  of  checks. 

In  October  1950,  JarvU  Howard.  64,  of 
Kvarts.  Kentucky,  was  running  a  motor  in 
deep  coal,  lying  down  to  fit  Into  the  space 
between  the  coal  and  the  mine  roof.  A  rock- 
fall  twisted  him  Into  the  motor.  That  day 
he  broke  his  back,  both  collarbones,  punc- 
tured his  lungs  four  times,  broke  six  ribs 
and  ripped  all  his  ribs  loose  from  his  back- 
bone. 

He  was  unconscious  eight  days,  hospitalized 
four  months.  The  only  income  avaUable  to 
his  family  of  eight  was  ^32  from  workmen's 
compensation.  So  he  sued  the  company  for 
damages.  They  not  only  refused  to  settle 
but  retaliated  by  throwing  his  family  out  of 
its  company-owned  house.  And  they  saw  to 
it  he  was  cut  off  workmen's  compensation. 
So  his  family's  sole  Income  was  the  salary 
one  daughter  earned  at  a  flve-and-dlme  store. 
Then  he  won  his  suit  and  was  granted 
•  10.060  disability.  But  the  company  appealed 
the  verdict,  and  soon  his  award  was  reduced 
to  •2,400,  paid  at  •&  a  month. 

He  was  too  fraU  for  anyone  to 
hire  him.  He  found  work  as  an  ambu- 
lance driver  for  the  Evarts  Funeral 
Home,  and  held  the  Job  until  1969,  when  he 
had  two  heart  attacks.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  had  four  lung  hemorrhages  One 
doctor  estimated  that  his  lungs  were  only 
functioning  at  32  per  cent  of  their  normal 
capacity.  He  Is  supposed  to  take  five  kinds 
of  medicine  each  day.  But  when  he  went  to 
be  X-rayed  his  doctors  told  him  his  lungs 
were  bad  all  right — rock,  coal,  and  sand  were 
all  embedded  in  them— but  not  bad  enough 
for  him  to  get  his  benefits. 

His  wife  died  a  month  ago.  That's  why 
he  came  to  New  York,  he  said,  even  though 
the  24-hour  bus  ride  played  hell  with  his 
kidneys  and  the  city's  damp  air  made  his 
lungs  feel  even  worse  than  usual.  He  want- 
ed to  escape  the  boredom  and  the  memories. 
At  home  now.  he  spends  his  days  watching 
tv  or  hanging  around  the  Evarts  Funeral 
Home,  answering  the  phone. 

Frank  Nickels,  Boyd  Thornbury.  and 
Jarvis  Howard  were  all  deprived  of  their  black 
lung  benefits  because  of  the  rigid  way  Social 
Security  defines  the  disease.  They  say  It  Is 
a  specific  lung  dlsea.se  whose  extreme  severity 
must  show  up  on  an  X-ray  before  a  patient 
can  get  his  award;  doctors— Including  many 
of  those  at  the  Waldorf  conference — contend 
that  you  can't  distinguish  btween  black 
lung  and  other  mine-related  respiratory  ail- 
ments, and  that  the  X-ray  Is  often  an  Inade- 
quate way  of  measuring  the  dl.sease. 

Last  month  Congressman  James  Perkins 
(Democrat.  Kentucky)  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  abolish  the  X-ray  as  the  sole 
means  of  determining  black  lung.  It  would 
let  doctors  cite  other  tests,  like  a  blood  gas 
test  or  a  balloon  that  Is  inserted  In  a  mans 
pancreas,  as  proof  of  a  miner's  sickness.  It 
would  also  allow  them  to  support  the  claim 
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of  someone  like  Jarvis  Howard  on  the  basis 
of  hia  general  phyBlcal  condition  or  bis  over- 
all iiwlicl  historr. 

Tbe  OMasure  may  sound  better  in  Wash- 
ington than  It  does  In  Kentucky,  where  many 
miners  are  convinced  that  the  coal  com- 
panies pay  doctors  to  block  their  benefits  and 
won't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
tfcelr  owa  clinics.  Still.  Dr.  Lortn  Kerr  of  the 
United  Uineworkers  Union  estimates  that 
It  would  extend  coverage  to  about  70.000 
new  miners  (76.000  miners  and  60.000 
widows  now  get  coverage)  and  coet  the  gov- 
erument  $260  million.  It  would  also  Imply 
a  new,  liberal  definition  of  occupational  dis- 
eases which  other  Industrial  workers  will  cer- 
tainly Invoke.  For  that  reason,  Kerr  says, 
though  the  House  may  pass  Perkins'  Wll,  the 
Senate  will  meet  likely  kill  it.  He  thinks 
that  public  support  by  a  substantial  number 
of  req>ect«d  doctors  would  Improve  the  bill's 
chances  of  success. 

But  that  probably  won't  happen.  Many  of 
the  doctors  I  heard  at  the  conference  agreed 
with  the  bill's  medical  assumptions,  but 
none  of  the  eight  I  interviewed,  except  Dr. 
Rassmussen.  was  willing  to  do  more  than 
offer  expert  testimony  before  the  appropriate 
legislative  committee — none  would  Join  the 
miners  to  participate  in  lobbying  activities 
or  vigils  for  a  political  bUl.  <I  asked  the 
question  generally,  without  specifying  Per- 
kins' bill)  The  desperate  urgency  of  the 
miners"  demands  ik-as  not  enough  to  push 
the  doctors  they  met  at  the  Waldorf  over  the 
line  between  professionalism  and  humanitar- 
ian politics. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  responded 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Senate  and  to 
overwhelming  public  opinion  in  support 
of  adequately  feeding  hungry  school- 
children. Yesterday's  action  has  special 
meaning  for  South  Carolina  which  stood 
to  lose  possibly  more  than  any  other  State 
had  USOA  stood  by  its  original  regula- 
tions. The  liberalization  of  those  regula- 
tions will  restore  nearly  $10  million  to 
South  Carolina  and  enable  the  State  to 
feed  up  to  300,000  needy  children. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  is  on  record  as  favoring  full 
funding  of  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  by  that  body  on 
September  29,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  necessary  action  to  prevent 
drastic  cuts  In  the  funding  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Whereas.  It  appears  from  stories  In  the 
news  media  that  drastic  cuts  in  the  funding 
of  the  school  lunch  program  are  pending, 
which  cuts  may  reach  nearly  ten  mllllou 
dollars  for  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  this  vital  ptrogram  should,  In  fact, 
be  expanding  rather  than  diminishing  In  size 
and  scope  and  Is  of  extreme  Importance  to 
the  health  at  all  school  children  and  most 
critical  to  tbe  health  and  welfare  of  under- 
privileged children;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  ten  million  dollars 
would  deprive  nearly  one-half  of  the  school 
children  in  Sontb  Carolina  of  free  lunches, 
damaging  the  program  In  this  State  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,   the   Senate   concurring: 


That  tbe  Congress  <a  tbe  United  States  and 
the  President  be,  and  hereby  are,  memorial- 
ised to  take  whatever  leglslatlv*  and  execn- 
tlTe  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  airy  cuts  in 
tbe  funding  of  tbe  federal  aaslstance  to  tbe 
public  school  lunch  prograin  apparently  con- 
templated by  the  Oc^iartment  of  Agriculture. 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

lAx.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  per- 
ceptive article  by  Mr.  James  O.  Stahl- 
man,  published  in  the  Nashville  Banner 
of  August  9  emphasizes  once  again  the 
great  strategic  and  economic  importance 
of  the  proposed  trans -Alaska  pipeline. 
The  article  points  out  that  not  only 
would  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
be  greatly  benefited  but  the  Nation 
would  be  assured  of  a  secure  source  of 
crude  oil  to  satisfy  our  ever-increasing 
energy  needs.  In  addition,  the  article 
emphasizes  the  precautions  which  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  con- 
sortium that  uall  build  the  pipeline,  has 
taken  to  protect  the  Alaskan  environ- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  I  commend  Mr. 
Stahlman's  piece  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner.  Nashville,  Tenn., 

Aug.  9,  1971 1 
Ai  ASKA  Pipeline  Constdebed  "MrsT"--STATTE's 

Economy.    Nation's    Oil    StiPPLT    RcQinitE 

P*ROJECT's  Completion 

(By  James  G.  Stahlmau) 

Alaska,  the  forty-ninth  state  in  our  Fed- 
eral Union,  covers  as  much  territory  as  the 
states  of  Texas,  California  and  Uontana 
combined.  This  vastness  stretches  from  the 
tip  of  the  Aleutians,  not  too  far  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  almost  to  tbe  northwestern 
tip  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  square-mileage  embraced  makes 
Alaska  our  largest  state.  Conversely,  Its  popu- 
lation Is  the  smallest,  totaling  2SS,(X)0  or 
three-fifths  of  the  |>opulatlon  of  Nashville. 
Alaska's  population  is  divided  between  tbe 
forty-six  thousand  or  more  In  Anchorage,  its 
largest  and  most  thriving  city,  on  through 
smaller  municipalities  like  Juneau,  the  capi- 
tal. Fairbanks,  Ketchikan,  Sitka,  Nome  and 
the  vast  mountain  and  tundra  areas  from  the 
Bering  Sea  to  British  Columbia. 

Much  of  Alaska's  rural  population  Is  com- 
posed of  Aleuts,  Eskimos  and  Indians  of 
numerous  tribes  native  to  that  far-fiung 
northern  region  which  literally  for  a  good 
part  of  the  year.  Is  "the  land  of  the  midnight 
sun." 

Alaska,  scenlcally,  bedazzles  the  visitor.  Its 
snowcapped  p>eaks,  fiords,  glaciers,  rushing 
rivers,  sunklssed  valleys  form  an  Incompa- 
rable montage.  Its  hunting  and  fishing  make 
it  a  sportsman's  psu-adise. 

But  Alaska's  Industry  is  skimpy,  its  com- 
merce chiefly  in  furc  and  fishing,  is  im- 
pinged upon  by  other  nations,  including  Ja- 
pan. Russia  and  Canada. 

All  In  all,  Alaska,  since  the  decline  of  the 
once  highly  profitable  mining  of  gold,  is  no 
longer  the  region  beckoning  the  adventurous 
type,  wQllng  to  risk  it  all,  as  did  the  old 
sourdoui^  qnestiag  for  ricbes  up  tbe  TukoB 
Into  the  Klondike  as  they  staged  their  frantic 
rush  in  1898. 


Alaska  needs  a  double-dip  of  B-12  in  the 
hip.  so  to  speak. 

ECONOMT     NEEDS    SHOT 

Alaska  must  have  that  shot  before  too 
long,  if  her  economy  is  to  pull  out  of  lis 
leubaxgy  and  some  of  its  population  out  of 
"the  slough  of  despond." 

Tills  is  where  the  proposed  crude  oil  pipe- 
line from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope 
well  above  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Valdez  on  the 
southern  coast  at  the  head  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  comes  bursting  into  the  picture, 
affording  those  of  vision  and  enterprise  the 
opportunity  to  turn  stagnation  into  pros- 
perity, put  Alaska  on  top  of  the  financial 
heap  and  give  Uucle  Sam  a  supply  of  oil  re- 
serves wlilch  he  so  badly  needs,  especially 
In  view  ol  wliat  could  happen  in  the  Middle 
East  any  day. 

In  order  to  bring  this  great  project  to  re- 
ality, the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company 
has  been  formed  by  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Humble,  Mobil,  Phillips,  Union,  Amerada, 
Hess   and    their   pipeline  afllllates. 

Alyeska  will  be  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  line  as  well  as  the 
ogxratlon  and  maintenance  of  tbe  system. 
This  pipeline  will  be  the  largest  construction 
project  ever  undertaken  by  private  Indtistry. 
It  will  cast  more  than  a  billion  dollars  and 
will  require  more  than  three  years  to  com- 
plete. 

TrK    BILUON    BARJlELf 

The  reserves  which  this  line  will  tap  have 
been  evaluated  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
petroleum  depo.sits.  estimated  conservatlve:y 
at  more  than  ten  billion  barrels  of  recover- 
able oil. 

Much  oi  the  engineering  has  been  done, 
most  of  the  pipe  and  other  material  readied 
for  laying  of  the  line  over  tundra,  rivers, 
over  and  tlirough  mountains  to  transport  Its 
precious  cargo  780  miles  under  high  pres- 
sure, and  a  temperature  of  146  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  calculated  to  keep  the  viscous 
stream  moving  at  normal  rates  between 
pumping  stations  and  their  attendant  cu:- 
off  valves  and  surge-back  tanks. 

The  oil  win  be  pumped  at  the  rate  of  600.- 
000  barrels  per  day  initially,  but  when  in  full 
operation    later,   at    2,000,000    barrels   a   day 

As  of  1971.  crude  oil  consumption  In  the 
Uniied  Slates  is  at  the  rate  ol  fourteen  to 
fifteen  million  barrels  per  day,  of  which,  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  ten  million  barrels  coiiie 
from  domeiiic  production. 

PROTECTS    VNCLE  SAM 

Uncle  Sam  has  felt  for  years  the  neces- 
sity Of  protection  from  any  loss  of  crucial 
supply  from  abroad,  particularly  the  Middle 
East.  With  the  Russians,  Arab  nations  and 
the  Israelis  on  the  verge  of  renewed  con- 
flict, this  dancrer  cannot  be  overlooked 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the 
Alyeska  pipeline  Is  a  must. 

It  is  likewise  a  must  in  order  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  Alaska  which  needs  mlllioiis 
for  edxicallon.  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
employment  for  all  Its  cltlz«nshlp. 

Alaska  has  already  realized  almost  one  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  sale  of  oU  leases  on 
the  North  Slope.  The  additional  reventie  an- 
nually, after  the  completion  of  tbe  pipeline 
^ould  put  Alaska  on  the  road  to  the  pros- 
perity which  the  state  and  Its  people  de- 
mand and  should  have. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  »-as  delayed 
in  1970  by  a  suit  to  prevent  the  government 
from  issuing  the  necessary  permits.  The 
suit  grew  out  of  zealous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
ecologlsU,  exercised  lest  the  environment  and 
wUd  life  be  damaged  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  pipeline. 

EVEBT     PaSCAVXZOIf 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Oon^any,  its  pres- 
ident, E.  L,  Pat  ton,  and  otben,  bave  gone 

to  every  length  to  assure  against  such  ecolog- 
ical hazards. 
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Here's  what  Mr.  Patton  baa  to  say:  "With 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  Texas  and  a  popu- 
lation the  size  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  faced  a  bard,  uphill  battle  In 
attempting  to  provide  education,  medical 
care  and  other  essential  services  to  its  citi- 
zens. High  unemployment  and  rural  poverty 
are  chronic  and  painful  problems. 

"Some  outsiders  have  voiced  concern  that 
all  this  new  oil  money  might  'ruin'  the  na- 
tives. As  anyone  who  knows  Alaska  can  tell 
you,  the  native  Alaskan  has  been  the  un- 
willing recipient  of  many  of  civilization's 
problems  and  precious  few  of  its  benefits. 
With  the  first  coming  of  the  white  man,  the 
advanced  and  admirable  cultures  of  the  In- 
dians. Aleuts  and  Eskimos  were  touched, 
changed  and  altered  for  all  Ume.  Oil  reve- 
nues will  simply  mean  that  the  native  Alas- 
kan c&n  at  last  have  the  opportuniry  to  look 
at  the  newly  impoeed  civilization  and  nmke 
up  his  own  mind  whether  to  take  It  on  even 
terms  or  leave  It. 

KXTS  TO   NEW   DAT 

"Oil — and  the  pipeline — are  the  keys  to 
this  new  day. 

"One  p>olnt  that  is  sometimes  missed  is 
that  people  are  part  of  the  ecology  too.  In 
thla  ease,  the  people — all  the  people — stand 
to  benefit  mightily. 

"In  building  the  organization  required  to 
accomplish  this  objective,  we  win  be  guided 
by  some  basic  'people'  principles  which  I  be- 
lieve are  fundamental  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  business. 

Alaska's    Economy,    Nation's    Oil.    SrppLY 
REqriKE  Completion  of  I>ipelink 

"We  will  utilize  to  the  maximum  practi- 
cable extent,  people  from  the  local  areas  of 
Alaska  for  construction  and  subsequent  op- 
eration. We  win  make  the  required  extra 
effort  In  qualification  training. 

"We  will  preserve  the  environment  and  en- 
hance it  If  we  can.  While  construction  will 
result  In  some  scarring  along  the  right  of 
way,  those  scars  will  be  removed.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  extensive 
ecological  research  activities  will  result  In  a 
long-term  Improvement  In  man's  relation- 
ship to  part  of  the  Alaskan  environment. 

"Many  have  been  concerned  that  the 
aboveground  pipe  would  be  a  barrier  to  the 
normal  migration  of  the  caribou  herds.  In 
studying  the  habits  of  the  caribou.  It  was 
determined  that  the  animals  migrate  25 
miles,  and  frequently  up  to  40  miles,  in  a 
single  day — which  far  exceeds  the  length  of 
any  anticipated  barrier  caused  by  an  above- 
ground  line. 

"By  Federal  Law,  a  pipeline  right-of-way 
extends  35  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pipeline— 
or  a  total  rlght-ol-way  in  this  case  of  54  feet. 
During  construction  only,  additional  work- 
ing space  win  be  required.  The  total  area  of 
permanent  pipeline  right-of-way.  plus  the 
terminal  and  the  pump  stations,  will  equal 
less  than  1  100  of  1  percent  of  Alaska's  total 
area. 

AVOIDING    dancers 

"The  route  has  also  been  nii'xllflecl  to  avoid 
are.^  having  potential  danger  from  high 
seismic  activity.  We  have  also  consulted  ex- 
tensively with  archeologlsts  to  avoid  several 
regions  of  known  archeologlcal  importance. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  result  of 
our  research,  man's  total  knowledge  of  the 
Arctic  has  been  dramatically  increased.  The 
pipeline  has  had  a  highly  positive  scientific 
effect  before  ever  being  constructed. 

"Alyeska  has  now  completed  basic  research 
in  a  number  of  disciplines  affecting  the  pipe- 
line and  the  Arctic  environment.  Helped  by 
expert  outside  research,  we  have  now  become 
knowledgeable  In  the  biology,  botany  and 
zoology  as  well  as  the  geology  and  the  engi- 
neering of  the  Arctic. 

"It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  care  and  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  we  are  sure  that 


this  pipeline  can  be  built  without  severe 
damage  to  the  land,  the  people,  or  the  wild- 
life. EInvlronmental  disturbances  will  be 
avoided  wherever  possible,  held  to  a  mini- 
mum where  unavoidable  and  restored  to  the 
fullest  practicable  extent." 

GOVKXNOS    SPEAKS    OUT 

While  I  was  In  Alaska  recently,  I  talked 
with  Governor  William  Egan  about  this  proj- 
ect. He  is  enthusiastic  over  its  prospects  as 
they  could  affect  his  state  and  like  most  of 
those  I  met  and  talked  with,  considers  the 
completion  and  operation  of  the  pipeline  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, a  "positive  MUST." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  had  preceded  us  to  Alaska,  along  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans.  Mor- 
ton was  accompanied  by  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Jack  Horton  who  has  been  In  charge  of 
the  staff  studies  of  this  project. 

In  a  newspaper  interview.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton said  that  the  data  for  final  study  before 
approval  Is  practically  complete  and  is  being 
reviewed  by  specialists  In  Interior  and  other 
Interested  agencies  In  Washington,  to  make 
certain  that  the  pipeline  would  b^  "the  most 
carefully  constructed  system,  environmental- 
ly, that  has  ever  been  attempted." 

Morton  praised  Alyeska's  efforts  and 
promised  that  any  construction  would  be 
carefully  monitored  at  every  point. 

He  predicted  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  make  a  decision  on  the  right- 
of-way   application    by    mid-September. 

Secretary  Stans  was  surveying  complaints 
against  sealing  practices  In  the  Priblloffs 
which  had  come  under  assault  by  environ- 
mentalists. 

He  assured  an  Anchorage  audience  of 
leading  businessmen  that  "the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  can  be  built  safely  and 
should  be  given  the  green  light  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"When  we  look  at  the  tremendous  needs 
and  the  great  benefits  from  North  Slope  oil, 
there  U  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
pipeline  must  be  built  as  expeditiously  as 
possible."    Stans    concluded. 

Things  are  apparently  moving  In  Washing- 
ton In  that  direction.  Last  week,  the  Justice 
Department  asked  a  Federal  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  permit  the  transfer 
to  Alaska  of  the  suit  brought  to  halt  con- 
struction. This  suit  was  instituted  by  the 
Wilderness  Society.  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Environmental  Defense  Pxind. 

This  would  seem  to  Indicate  an  early  de- 
cision enabling  Alyeska  to  proceed  with  this 
all-lmportant  pipeline. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  exten.slve  research. 
I  concur  with  what  far-sighted  Alaskans  told 
me   four  weeks   ago: 
The  pipeline  Is  a  must! 


SENATOR  ELLENDER  ON  HIS  81ST 
BIRTHDAY  HAS  ZEST  FOR  LIVINQ 
AND  SERVICE  TO  HIS  STATE  AND 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  RANEHDLPH.  Mr  President,  I  join 
Senators  in  saluting  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  81st  birthday. 

Although  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  since  1937,  I  refrain  from  re- 
ferring to  Senator  Ellender  as  an  "In- 
stitution" in  this  body.  That  designation 
too  often  implies  a  loss  of  usefulness  and 
toleration  of  a  senior  Member  only  be- 
cause of  his  longevity  and  past  service. 
This  most  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
Senator  Ellender  who  continues  to  pro- 
vide inspiration  and  guidance  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate, 

Our  colleague  from  Louisiana  has  for 


nearly  35  years  been  a  forceful  and  re- 
spected leader  of  the  Senate.  His  record 
of  18  years  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiu-e  and  Forestry  is  unrivaled. 
Dtu-ing  his  service  on  that  committee, 
he  has  provided  great  leadership  in  mat- 
ters of  conservation  and  the  development 
of  water  resources.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  work  with  Senator 
Ellender  on  these  matters  and  know  him 
to  be  a  man  with  an  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Senator  Ellender  has  also  .shown  great 
concern  for  areawide  planning.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1965  he  in- 
troduced the  Community  District  Devel- 
opment Act,  designed  to  create  commu- 
nity development  districts.  The  measure 
was  passed  twice  by  the  Senate— in  1966 
and  1967— and,  although  the  bill  twice 
died  In  the  House,  provisions  which  it 
brought  forth  later  became  law  in  subse- 
quent congressional  action. 

The  Ellender  plans  would  have 
created  multicoimty  development  dis- 
tr'cts,  much  like  the  ones  that  are  in 
existence  today.  They  would  have  been 
composed  of  areas  within  a  30-  to  50-mile 
radius  of  a  small  or  medium  sized  hub 
city  which  would  already  be  the  area's 
center  for  trade,  commerce,  recreation, 
an^i  cultural  activities. 

A  planning  board  for  the  district  would 
have  been  established,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  municipal  and  countv 
governments  as  well  as  other  public 
bodies,  such  as  soil  conservation  districts 
and  other  special  piu-pose  districts.  Un- 
der the  Ellender  proposal.  Federal 
grants  could  have  been  made  for  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  assisting  economic  devel- 
opment and  providing  needed  govern- 
ment functions  and  public  services. 

These  proposals  by  Senator  Ellender 
sound  familiar  because  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration's  current  pro- 
gram is  very  similar  to  the  one  he  pro- 
posed several  years  ago.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  EXepartment 
of  Agriculture  have  also  adopted  pro- 
grams which  draw  together  a  number  of 
counties  under  an  area  planning  board 
composed  of  representatives  of  local  pub- 
lic bodies. 

The  success  being  demonstrated  by 
today's  economic  development  districts 
is  testimony  to  the  foresight  Senator 
Ellender  had  several  years  ago  when  he 
personally  originated  this  same  concept 
of  trying  to  build  up  rural  economies  by 
bringing  in  hght  industry  and  by  provid- 
ing expanded  public  services  such  as 
water,  sewer,  drainage,  and  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

I  commend  Senator  Ellender  on  his 
birthday.  He  continues  to  grow  in  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  and  the  years  seem  but 
to  add  to  his  zest  for  living  juid  for  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  country. 


OPEN  DATING  AND  BABY  FORMULA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  session  I  introduced  S.  2079,  a  bill 
to  require  open  dating  for  perishable 
foods.  My  proposal  requires  that  all  per- 
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Ishable  food  products  be  stamped  with 
a  date  which  indicates  their  usable  shelf 
life.  In  this  manner,  the  consumer  Is  put 
on  notice  of  the  freshness  of  the  product 
on  the  grocer's  shelf. 

All  perishable  foods  are  currently  la- 
beled for  freshness,  but  this  label  is  usu- 
ally a  code  which  Is  undecipherable  by 
the  consumer.  This  puts  the  shopper  at 
the  mercy  of  grocery  store  clerks  who, 
themselves,  are  too  often  unaware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  many  different  types  of 
codes  In  use. 

In  this  age  of  frozen  and  canned  foods, 
when  products  go  through  many  inter- 
mediaries before  they  reach  the  grocer's 
shelf,  the  consumer  has  the  right  to 
know  the  freshness  of  the  product  she  is 
purchasing.  Nowhere  in  this  more  poign- 
ant than  In  the  case  of  baby  formula. 
Not  long  ago,  a  constituent  called  my  of- 
fice to  say  that  she  had  "cracked"  the 
code  of  one  of  the  distributors  of  baby 
formula  and,  upon  checking  In  her  locsd 
supermarket,  had  fotind  several  cans 
which  were  many  years  old.  Surely,  the 
enforcement  of  open-dating  require- 
ments, such  as  those  contained  in  my 
bill,  would  prevent  this  sad  occurrence. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  WTOP  editorial  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Babt    Formulas    You    Can    Count    On 

Mothers  in  the  Washington  area  have  been 
getting  a  bum  deal  on  commercially-pre- 
pared baby  formulas.  Neither  the  manufac- 
turers, nor  the  retailers,  nor  the  government 
have   exercised    proper   responsibility. 

WTOP  newsman  Jim  Michie  recently  ex- 
amined canned  formulas  on  sale  in  drug 
stores  in  the  District  and  in  the  nearby  Mary- 
land suburbs.  He  unravelled  an  incredible 
string  of  failures  stretching  all  the  way  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer. 

Start  with  the  fact  that  there  still  are  no 
labeling  standards  for  baby  food  ten  years 
after  the  federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion first  began  to  explore  si>ecial  dietary 
foods.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  federal 
labeling  requirements  for  dog  food.  That  tells 
you  a  good  bit  about  the  lobbying  power  of 
the  baby-food  manufacturers. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  freshness.  Almost 
all  manufacturers  have  abandoned  the  old 
secret  codes  by  which  Individual  cans  were 
dated.  Yet  Mr.  Michie  found  many  of  those 
old  cans  on  local  shelves,  several  of  which 
bore  an  expiration  date  of  1964! 

Even  the  new  open-dating  system,  which 
puts  the  expiration  dates  onto  the  tops  of 
cans,  hasn't  worked  properly.  As  recently 
as  last  week,  numerous  retailers  were  selling 
out-of-date  baby  formula.  That's  pure-and- 
slmpie  neglect.  Routine  Inspections  by  drug- 
gists of  canned  formulas  don't  uke  that 
much  time. 

On  top  of  that,  Mr.  Michie  found  lots  of 
cans  on  which  the  expiration  date  was  cov- 
ered by  pasted-on  price  labels.  How's  that 
for  honesty  with  consumers? 

Enforcement  of  such  rules  as  exist  seems 
to  be  slipshod.  The  D.C.  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation says  it  prefers  self-policing,  but  sev- 
eral different  warning  memorandums  from 
the  Association  to  local  druggists  by  last 
week  hadn't  gotten  out-dated  formulas  off 
Washington  shelves. 

The  District  government  has  one  enforce- 
ment officer  in  this  field.  By  bis  own  admis- 
sion, he  never  has  cracked  a  whip  over  an 
offending  druggist. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  Washington's 
babies?  They're  probably  not  In  any  dangar, 


but  mothers  have  a  right,  w«  believe,  to 
know  that  baby  formula«  are  fresh  and  that 
they  meet  standards  of  quality. 

And  in  a  dreary,  familiar  pattern,  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  retailers — by  Inaction — 
are  just  begging  for  tough  government  regu- 
lation. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
PAY  ADJUSTMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  169.      

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  ) .  The  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapprove  the 
alternative  plan  for  pay  adjustments  for 
Federal  employees  under  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems recommended  and  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  August  31,  1971, 
under  section  6305(c)(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  law,  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  169 
is  limited  to  2  hours.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  time  is  equally  divided,  1  hour 
to  the  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FonO. 
Who  yields  time? 

PRIVILEGE   OF   THE   rLOOR 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Clyde  DuPont  and 
Mrs.  Alyce  Thompson,  members  of  my 
staff,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  debate  on  the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Douglas  W. 
Owens,  my  administrative  assistant,  and 
Miss  Marie  Mathew,  be  given  the  privi- 


lege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
pending  resolution.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  David  Min- 
ton  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  debate  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  need  for  a 
rather  brief  opening  statement. 

The  PRI^SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  considering  Senate  Resolution  169 
which  Is  the  additional  part  of  an  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. In  a  clear  and  resoimdlng  voice 
the  Senate  declared  yesterday.  In  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  to  the  military 
procurement  bill,  that  all  wage  earners, 
whether  they  be  Federal  or  private  em- 
ployees, should  be  treated  equally  in  the 
wage  stabilization  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent diu^ng  phase  n. 

We  have  all  heard,  of  course,  on  the 
television  and  elsewhere  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  a  sp>eech  tonight  In  which 
he  is  going  to  disclose  what  he  proposes 
to  do  in  phase  n.  There  Is  much  specu- 
lation on  what  he  will  propose.  The 
speculation  that  seems  to  come  from 
every  source  Is  that  the  President  will 
announce  that  there  will  be  some  sort 
of  ceiling  put  on  wage  Increases  during 
phase  n.  The  speculation  runs  all  the 
way  from  2  and  3  percent  up  to  5  percent. 
It  Is  generally  thought  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  today.  None  of  us 
can  know  imtil  we  hear  the  President 
tonight.  However,  imder  the  circum- 
stances that  confront  the  Senate  today, 
the  Senate  Is  required,  if  it  is  going  to 
take  any  part  in  this  equalization  pro- 
gram, to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
the  freeze  that  has  been  Imposed  on 
Federal  employees  so  far  as  wage  iii- 
creases  are  concerned  shall  be  dispensed 
with  and  whether  Federal  employees  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  any  wage  in- 
crease that  is  permitted  under  the  guide- 
lines now. 

This  is  so  because  the  President  at  the 
time  he  issued  his  wage  freeze  an- 
nouncement on  August  15  froze  all 
wages  for  90  days.  However,  in  addition 
he  provided  that  the  Federal  employees, 
who  were  entitled  to  a  wsige  Increase  on 
the  first  of  January,  would  not  only  en- 
dure the  first  freeze,  but  that  their  wage 
lncre£ise  would  be  also  frozen  clear 
through  to  the  30th  of  Jime  1972. 

So,  In  effect,  the  President  has  said 
that  Federal  employees  must  have  a  wage 
freeze  that  is  at  least  seven  smd  a  half 
months  longer  than  the  wage  freeze 
that  applies  to  private  industry. 

This  matter  was  debated  rather  fully 
on  the  floor.  And  the  Senate  spoke  its 
mind  yesterday  and  said — by  a  vote  of 
over  2  to  1,  I  might  add — that  we  be- 
lieve that  all  employees  ought  to  be 
treated  equally,  whether  they  be  Fed- 
eral or  private  industry  employees,  and 
that  if  private  employees  are  entitled  to 
any  increase  In  phase  n  the  Federal  em- 
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ployees  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  compara. 
ble  increase — no  more,  no  less,  but  the 
same.  In  other  words,  what  is  fair  in 
the  private  sector  is  fair  In  the  public 
sector.  This  is  so  because  Congress  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  an 
increase  of  salaries  for  Federal  employees 
in  order  to  attain  what  we  call  compara- 
bility. It  was  the  judgment  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  employees  were  entitled 
to  a  wage  increase  in  order  to  keep  them 
at  an  equal  level  with  private  employees. 
Tills  was  related  back  to  last  j'ear. 
However,  in  passing  that  law,  it  passed 
it  in  two  phases,  saying  that  they  would 
get  4  percent  last  year  and  that  this 
coming  January  1  they  would  be  entitled 
to  the  remaining,  roughly  6  percent,  in- 
crease. 

Now,  that  decision  already  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  That  Is  what  has  been 
frozen  by  the  President.  This  increase 
that  would  have  gone  to  them  on  Janu- 
ary 1  has  been  frozen.  I  say  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  simple  equity  that  the  Federal 
employees,  the  civil  employees  of  this 
Goverrunent,  who  are  not  paid  a  com- 
parable wage  now  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  President,  be 
permitted  to  have  whatever  is  in  tlie 
guidelines  when  the  1st  of  January  ar- 
rives. The  President  himself  has  con- 
trol of  that  because  he  is  the  man  who 
is  to  announce  what  is  the  guideline. 

If  the  President  should  say  that  it  is 
to  be  3  percent,  the  Federal  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  get  his  3  percent  in- 
crease on  the  1st  of  January  and  not 
wait  until  the  1st  of  July.  Or  if  the 
President  states  that  it  is  to  be  2  per- 
cent, or  5  percent,  whatever  it  is,  they 
would  get  that.  If  the  President  should 
say  it  Is  to  be  10  percent,  the  Federal 
employee  could  not  get  10  percent  be- 
cause he  can  only  get  the  6  percent  that 
has  already  been  established  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  get  up  to  the 
amount  he  has  been  given  by  law.  pro- 
vided it  is  within  the  guideline. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  wliat  we  have 
provided  here  by  amendment  yesterday. 
We  said  any  guideline  established  by  Uie 
President  under  his  authority  for  the 
private  sector  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Federal  employee,  the  Government  em- 
ployee: and  we  also  said  it  would  be  an 
average,  so  if  the  President  picked  out 
certain  Industries  that  were  entitled  to 
get  a  larger  amount  and  some  to  get  a 
smaller  amoimt,  it  would  be  averaged 
out  so  far  as  Federal  employees  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  somewhat  of  a  disability 
there  because  we  have  already  foimd  the 
Federal  employee  is  not  receiving  com- 
parability. 

Today  we  must  adopt  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 169  which  takes  the  freeze  off 
Federal  salaries  on  January  1,  1972,  and 
that  would  make  applicable  what  we 
did  yesterday  in  establishing  the  guide- 
line. The  two  fit  together.  If  we  do  not 
do  that,  if  we  do  not  adopt  Senate  Re- 
solution 169,  what  we  did  yesterday  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  futility.  For  one 
reason,  Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the 
bill  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stknnis)  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  opposed 
the  amendment  as  diligently  as  he  could. 


He  controlled  the  time.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  But  it  was  adopted  as 
an  amendment  in  his  bill  and  he  has  to 
take  It  to  conference. 

If  we  have  no  supporting  legislation 
today,  I  think  It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  will  be  taken  out 
in  conference.  It  will  be  null  and  void;  it 
will  be  gone. 

We  have  the  additional  factor  that 
the  House,  not  having  anything  com- 
parable, will,  of  course,  oppose  it  in  con- 
ference, and  I  suppose  very  strenuously. 
They  will  attempt  to  take  it  out  in  con- 
ference. However,  the  thing  that  will 
make  it  stay  in  the  bill  through  confer- 
ence is  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 169,  that  which  would  take  the  freeze 
ofif  the  first  of  January.  Following  such 
passage  the  whole  focus  changes  because 
the  President's  forces  will  say  then  we 
need  that  amendment  in  order  to  protect 
the  President's  power  to  set  a  guideline 
tliat  wUl  apply  to  Federal  employees,  the 
same  as  private  employees. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  could  say  it  is 
likely  to  stay  there  and  likely  to  become 
the  policy  of  this  government  wlilch,  I 
submit,  should  be  the  policy  always  of 
complete  equity  in  treatment  of  the  em- 
ployees of  this  government,  along  with 
the  treatment  of  employees  who  work  in 
the  private  sector. 

Why  should  we  penalize  Federal  em- 
ployees? Why  should  we  say,  "We  will 
take  out  on  you  the  slowdown  on  in- 
flation, or  whatever  the  reason  is,  when 
we  do  not  take  it  from  any  other  group 
of  employees"? 

I  know  that  in  some  places  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  Federal  employees  are  lag. 
gards  and  that  they  do  not  do  much,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  many  institutions 
they  will  have  some  that  are  not  the  very 
best  employees.  But  I  submit  that  as  a 
whole — and  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show,  and  I  would  like  any  Senator  who 
disagrees  to  stand  up  and  say  so — Fed- 
eral employees  are  competent,  diligent, 
dedicated  Americans,  doing  the  best  job 
possible.  At  the  same  lime  they  have  less 
opportunity,  perhaps  than  they  would 
have  In  some  other  areas  of  employment, 
or  if  they  were  to  go  out  into  the  private 
sector.  In  the  private  sector  many  times 
they  would  have  more  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance and  to  get  high-salaried  positions. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  Government 
of  ours  wants  to  punish  and  penalize 
Federal  employees.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  equally.  So  this  is  a  plea  for 
equaUty  and  equity,  a  plea  for  even- 
handed  treatment  of  these  people.  I  do 
not  believe  they  should  have  any  special 
advantage,  and  neither  should  they  be 
disad  van  taged . 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  .oday  must  adopt  Senate 
Resolution  169  in  order  to  trigger,  nail 
down,  and  complete  the  action  that  was 
taken  yesterday  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  to  say  that 
very  thing  to  our  Federal  employees: 
Whatever  the  President  designates  with- 
in his  economic  guidelines  during  phase 
II  they  will  receive  In  their  salary  that 
amount;  and  if  the  President  wants  to 
limit  It  and  say  there  will  be  no  Increase 
of  any  salaries  at  all.  Federal  employees 
would  not  get  a  nickel.  They  would  be 


Just  like  everybody  else.  But  if  he  Is  goine 
to  let  other  employees  have  2  percent,  3 
percent,  or  4  percent  raises.  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  entitled  to  that,  as  the 
law  now  states. 

The  law  states  Federal  employees  are 
entitled  to  it  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
the  pay  period  beginning  January  1,  and 
it  will  be  taken  from  them  for  a  6-month 
period  unless  the  freeze  is  hfted.  That 
is  what  this  resolution  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
mmutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  today  is 
perfectly  clear,  and  needs  little  reitera- 
tion. President  Nixon  has  said  that  the 
Congress  and  particularly  the  Senate  to- 
day, faces  the  acid  test  of  Its  determina- 
tion to  cooperate  in  the  national  effort  to 
control  rising  prices  and  whether  in 
meeting  this  test  It  can  withstand  the 
political  pressures  that  are  being  applied. 

There  Is  no  question  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  take  the  action  he  has 
in  delasnng  the  Federal  employees  salary 
increases.  We  gave  him  that  authority 
during  the  91st  Congress.  Under  that  law 
the  President  has  proposed  a  program 
that  would  delay  for  6  months  salary  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  until  July  1,  1972.  This  de- 
ferral is,  as  every  responsible  economic 
spokesman  has  stated,  a  vital  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation  that  is  before  us  now, 
if  passed,  would  overturn  the  Presidents 
alternative  pay  plan  and  force  a  compa- 
rability pay  Increase  next  January.  We 

must,  Mr.  President,  reject  the  idea  of 
disapproval  and  support  the  President  if 
we  are  to  have  economic  stability. 

In  sending  his  alternative  pay  plan  to 
Congress,  the  President  states: 

since  continuing  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  exercise  of  responsible  Industrial  and 
labor  leadership  throughout  the  Nation  In 
the  months  to  come,  I  must  apply  such  fiscal 
restraints  as  will  clearly  signify  the  good 
faith  of  the  Federal  government  as  a  major 
employer,  and  to  continue  to  set  an  example 
for  the  American  people  In  our  striving  to 
achieve  prosperity  In  peace  time.  I  place  full 
reliance  on  the  willingness  of  Federal  em- 
ployees along  with  their  fellow  Americans  to 
make  whatever  temporary  sacrifices  In  per- 
sonal gain  may  be  needed  to  attain  the  great- 
est good  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  deferral  of  that  Fed- 
eral pay  increase  for  the  period  of  6 
months  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  budget  for  1972  of  approximately 
$1.3  billion.  This  amount  is  a  critical 
portion  of  the  $5  biUion  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  be  cut  from  budget  out- 
lays if  the  accompanying  tax  reductions 
are  not  to  be  inflationary. 

It  would  be  a  clear  case  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility to  insist  on  additional  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  the  form  of  salary 
increases  while  at  the  same  time  askmg 
for  and  supporting  a  series  of  reductions 
in  Federal  tax  revenues. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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this  type  of  action  was  not  considered  in 
the  passage  of  PubUc  Law  91-656,  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act  which  the  Presi- 
dent Lb  administering.  We  all  realized 
that  situations  would  arise  requiring  ad- 
justments and  being  subject  to  certain 
disciplines.  The  act  itself  states: 

If  because  of  national  emergency  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  President  should  In  any  one  year 
consider  It  inappropriate  to  make  the  pay 
adjustment,  he  may  deny  the  pay  raise  en- 
tirely, reduce  It,  or  postpone  It. 

I  can  think  of  no  phrase  that  more 
clearly  describes  our  ciurent  situation 
than,  "economic  conditions  affecting  the 
general  welfare."  It  is  ironical  that  the 
very  people  who  supported  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  first  introduced,  the 
proponents  of  giving  the  authority  to  the 
President  to  fix  Federal  civiUan  pay,  are 
among  the  first  to  speak  out  against  the 
President's  use  of  that  authority. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  essential  that 
the  authority  to  fix  Federal  salary  sched- 
ules be  moved  out  of  the  area  of  political 
pressures,  that  to  give  the  President  this 
authority  would  do  a  great  deal  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  system  for  developing  a 
realistic  approach  to  developing  compa- 
rability between  private  and  Government 
salaries. 

Now,  we  witness  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  political  struggle  d^velopmg  the  very 
first  time  the  President  uses  the  author- 
ity given  to  him  in  a  supposed  effort  to 
make  the  system  nonpolitical. 

All  of  this  consideration  is  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  we  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  increase  In  the  salary  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  over  the  past  few 
years.  Since  1969,  the  rise  in  Federal  em- 
ployee percentages  has  been  21  percent. 
During  this  same  time  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  say  that  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing  has  increased  10.8  percent.  I  am 
not  happy  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  but  I  think  these  statistics  point 
out  that  the  Federal  employee  has  seen 
an  increase  in  his  salary  scale  that  has 
not  only  brought  him  even  with  his 
counterparts  in  private  industry,  but  in 
many  cases  exceeded  them.  I  could  cite 
numerous  examples  of  this  case  in  my 
own  State  of  Utah.  The  statistics  point 
out  that  the  Federal  employee  has  re- 
ceived about  10  percent  more  than  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving  since  July  of 
1969. 

It  is  important  to  stress  again  that  the 
President's  action  does  not  mean  that  the 
increase  will  never  be  granted ;  rather,  it 
is  merely  delayed  for  6  months.  The  Pres- 
ident has  promised  that  tough  standards 
will  be  enforced  during  phase  H  and  that 
will  probably  mean  many  workers  will 
have  to  do  with  a  reduction  in  their 
.sciieduled  salary  increases.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  the  Federal  employees  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  make  any  greater 
sacrifices  than  the  other  workers. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  find  after  looking 
at  the  situation  for  a  few  months  that 
this  action  needs  readjustment,  then  leg- 
islative action  can  be  taken.  But  for  us 
to  blindly  reject  the  President's  action,  to 
legislatively  grope  aroimd  in  the  dark 
motivated  by  poUtical  reasons,  would  be 
a  dramatic  example  of  economic  irre- 


sponslblUty,  I  support  the  President  and 
urge  that  we  give  him  the  tools  necessary 
to  achieve  the  goals  that  he  so  boldly  out- 
lined for  the  Nation  nearly  2  months  ago, 
tmder  a  program  which  has  probably  re- 
ceived greater  pubUc  support  than  any 
other  program  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate. 

Polls  have  Indicated  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  supported  by  from  80 
to  75  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  that  basis  I  think  the  peo- 
ple will  support  us  in  the  Senate  if  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  House  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  use  in  this 
instance  that  we  gave  him  in  the  bill  we 
passed  under  which  he  proposes  to  use 
the  power  now. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous times  in  our  modem  history.  We  are 
fighting  to  regain  our  strength  in  our 
international  relations.  We  are  fighting 
to  recover  our  power  as  competitors  with 
the  nations  whom  we  built  up  when  they 
were  in  the  rubble  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  We  are  fighting  to  preserve  even 
the  greatly  reduced  value  of  the  dollar  in 
the  face  of  determined  efforts  of  our  in- 
ternational trading  partners  to  destroy 
us. 

I  wish  I  had  with  me  the  text  of  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  quoting  an  ofBcial  of 
the  Japanese  Government  which  says,  in 
effect,  they  consider  that  the  United 
States  has  begtm  to  take  itself  down  the 
same  path  that  Britain  began  on  20  years 
ago.  We  all  know  that  by  this  time  Brit- 
ain is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  free  world 
countries. 

This  Japanese  official  ends  his  state- 
ment by  saying,  once  on  that  path,  it  is 
Irreversible. 

We  have  got  to  prove  that.  If  we  are 
on  the  path,  we  can  reverse  It,  and  I 
think  we  should  use  every  device  and  ev- 
ery means  [>ossible  to  make  that  reversal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  pending  resolution, 

I  do  so  on  the  same  grounds  that  yes- 
terday I  urged  approval  of  the  pay 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a 
60-to-27  vote.  My  argument  then  was 
that  Federal  employee  pay  increases 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
increases  for  private  employees  in  phase 
II  of  the  President's  antl- inflation  and 
economic  stabilization  program. 

The  effect  of  approving  the  pending 
resolution  would  be  that  the  Congress 
would  be  allowing  the  full  pay  mcrease 
for  Federal  employees  without  knowing 
whether  pay  increases  will  be  allowed 
non-Federal  employees  or  what  rate  of 
increase  will  be  permitted. 

This  is  what  I  call  legislating  in  the 
dark. 

At  the  moment  we  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution, we  are  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives. If  we  disapprove  the  President's 
order  deferring  Federal  pay  raises  for  6 
months,  then  we  will  be  saying  that  all 
Federal  employees  shall  get  their  full  pay 
increases  on  January  1  even  though  non- 


Federal  employees  may  not  be  permitted 
any  increase,  or  may  be  permitted  a  less- 
er increase,  or  may  not  receive  any  in- 
crease until  after  January  1,  1972. 

By  so  doing,  the  Senate  may  well 
jeopardize  the  President's  economic 
stabilization  program.  If  the  Senate  by 
its  vote  today  allows  the  full  pay  increase 
for  Federal  employees,  the  pressure  will 
be  irresistible  for  more  than  80  milUon 
non-Federal  workers  to  get  at  least  that 
amount  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  resolution  of  disapproval  Is  re- 
jected, then  the  President's  deferral  or- 
der stands. 

But  it  stands  only  for  the  mcxnent. 

Congress  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
change  it. 

Congress  will  be  in  session  for  some 
weeks  yet.  Our  committees  will  still  be  in 
operation. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  for  Congress 
to  make  any  necessary  fsdr  and  equitable 
adjustments  in  Federal  pay  before  No- 
vember 13,  when  phase  n  begins. 

Tonight  at  7:30  the  President  will  re- 
veal his  plans  for  phase  n. 

Tomorrow  morning,  if  we  wish,  Con- 
gress can  get  to  work  on  legislation  that 
will  treat  Federal  pay  on  the  same  basts 
as  the  President  plans  to  treat  non -Fed- 
eral pay  after  November  12. 

In  fact,  by  the  large  vote  of  60  to  27 
yesterday,  the  Senate  went  on  record 
that  Federal  employees  must  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis  as  non-Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  our  Federal  employees 
suffer  frcnn  inflation  Just  as  do  the  more 
than  80  million  non-Federal  employees 
in  America.  Our  Federal  employees  want 
to  see  inflatimi  ciuised  just  as  much  as 
non-Federal  employees  do. 

Let  not  the  Senate  now,  barely  7  weeks 
after  the  economic  stabilization  program 
began,  start  poking  holes  into  the  anti- 
inflation  dike. 

In  the  case  of  Federal  employees,  their 
situation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  mil- 
lions of  non-Federal  employees,  who 
signed  contracts  many  months  ago,  ef- 
fective after  the  wage-price  freeze  went 
into  effect.  Congress  made  a  contract  last 
December  with  Federal  employees  for  a 
wage  increase  to  go  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 

Meantime,  the  wage-price  freeze  went 
into  effect,  and  for  the  period  of  the 
freeze,  no  general  wage  increases  can  be 
made. 

So  far,  everybody  Is  treated  on  the 
same  basis. 

Let  the  Congress  make  sure  that  In 
phase  II  both  non-Federal  and  Federal 
employees  are  treated  on  the  same  basis. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  clearly  indicated 
its  supfKjrt  of  this  principle. 

We  insured  that  Federal  employees 
will  be  treated  equitably  with  their  coim- 
terparts  in  private  industry.  The  amend- 
ment we  approved  yesterday  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  President  to  give 
Federal  employees  the  same  general 
average  increase  he  allows  workers  in 
private  industry  to  receive. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
increase  for  Federal  employees  would  go 
into  effect  at  the  same  time  private  in- 
dustry employees  received  Uieir  pay 
raises. 
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I  have  checked  this  amendment  out 
carefully  with  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  I  am  assured  that  yester- 
day's amendment,  if  enacted,  will  indeed 
supersede  the  President's  plan  to  defer 
Federal  pay  raises  and  would  indeed  pro- 
vide increases  for  Federal  employees 
at  the  same  time  non-Federal  employees 
would  be  permitted  increases  and  at  the 
general  average  of  non -Federal  em- 
ployees. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  language 
of  the  pay  amendment  voted  by  tlie 
Senate  yesterday  fails  to  carry  out  this 
intent,  the  conferees  can  certainly  clarify 
the  language  so  that  it  does  carry  out  our 
Intent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.FONO.Iyield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator,  interpreting 
the  language  of  yesterday,  says  that  the 
President  can  put  into  effect  the  salary 
increase  for  Federal  employees  at  the 
same  time  that  he  allows  any  Increase  for 
private  employees. 

Siuipose  the  President  tonight,  in  his 
announcement,  says  that  on  the  13th  of 
November  private  employees  will  be  per- 
mitted to  get  a  5-percent  pay  increase, 
and  also  that  immediately  thereafter 
some  of  them  do  get  a  5-percent  pay  in- 
crease. 

How  can  the  President  put  that  into 
effect  for  Federal  employees?  He  cannot 
do  anything  until  the  1st  of  January, 
and  he  has  to  act  on  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  through  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  Ijefore  he  can  have  any  effect 
on  Federal  salaries.  So  he  could  not  do  it 
until  the  1st  of  January,  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? And  he  could  do  that  only  if  the 
freeze  is  off  then;  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  FONO.  If  the  amendment  which 
we  passed  yesterday  were  enacted  Into 
law,  the  President  could  act.  Without 
that  amendment,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
act.  We  win  hear  the  decision  in  the 
President's  speech  tonight.  If  there  is 
anything  further  which  we  have  to  do 
in  order  to  put  the  Federal  employees  on 
the  same  basis  as  non-Federtil  em- 
ployees— should  the  President  in  his 
phase  n  discriminate  against  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  we  here  in  Congress  can 
still  act  on  that  proposition.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  us  to  act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  thing  that  intrigues 
me  is  that  it  seems  that  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  the  amendment  of  yesterday, 
if  it  becomes  law,  has  really  delegated 
over  to  the  President  by  law  the  power 
to  raise  salaries  or  to  hold  salaries,  fix- 
ing a  time  for  raises  to  go  into  effect.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  we  can  delegate 
anything  like  that.  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  act. 

Congress  has  already  acted  to  say 
comparability  requires  that  Federal  em- 
ployees receive  an  Increase  the  1st  of 
January.  Oiu-  amendment  simply  said 
that  the  President  is  given  the  power  to 
suspend  that  in  part  by  any  guidelines 
that  he  puts  out  for  this  economic  policy. 

How  could  we  delegate  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  award  a  salary  in- 
crease or  deny  it,  if  Congress  has  not 
made  a  law  to  do  that? 

Mr.   FONO.   The   amendment   passed 


yesterday  reads  as  follows,  in  its  next  to 
lastaentence: 

The  Pr«sl(l«nt  atuJl  plAoe  auch  wage  ftzid 
•alary  adjuatment  into  tSect  at  approxi- 
mately the  aam*  tlm*  ac  such  wage  or  ata- 
blUzatlon  order  I4>plle«  to  wagee  and  prices 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  United  States 
economy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PONG.  This  is  the  sentence  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  which  mandates 
the  President  to  put  into  effect  an  equit- 
able pay  increase.  We  have  given  him 
the  power  to  implement  what  we  agreed 
to  yesterday. 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  about  my  specific 
question?  Suppose,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  freeze  expires  by  the 
President's  announcement,  private  in- 
dustries may  increase  salaries  10  percent, 
and  some  of  them  do?  Can  the  President 
then,  on  the  13  th  of  November,  come  to 
a  civil  employee  and  say,  "OK,  your 
salary  is  up  6  percent,"  or  10  percent,  or 
some  other  figure? 

Mr.  FONO.  No.  not  under  present  law. 
Under  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  which 
we  passed  in  1970,  we  really  tied  the 
President's  hands.  He  could  only  present 
an  alternate  salary  plan  to  the  Congress 
if  he  disapproved  the  plan  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  advisers,  and  he 
had  to  do  it  by  September  1,  1971. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONO.  So,  following  that  law,  he 
did  present  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
the  alternate  plan  which  deferred  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  increases  to  July  1972. 

The  President,  as  of  now,  has  no  power 
to  rescind  his  alternative  pay  plan  or  to 
do  anything  else  with  Federal  employees' 
salaries  until  July  1972,  or  until  we  give 
him  other  powers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  so,  if  Federal  em- 
ployees are  to  get  any  salary  Increase, 
the  President  must  revert  to  the  law 
which  we  passed,  saying  that  on  the  first 
day  of  January  there  could  be  up  to  a 
6-percent  increase?  He  has  to  use  that 
power  if  he  is  going  to  let  them  have  the 
increase? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  wraps  off  of  that  next  6  months, 
and  let  him  have  the  power.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  which  he  can  limit  if  he 
himself  issues  a  general  order  saying  that 
all  salaries  are  frozen  at  3  percent,  or 
something  of  tlie  sort? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  President's  phase  II  program  is. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  FONG.  He  may  not  permit  any 
raise  at  all. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  riglit.  Then  the 
Federal  employees  would  not  get  a 
nickel,  would  they? 

Mr.  FONG.  But,  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  yesterday's 
amendment  and  the  Senator  is  doubtful 
of  any  chances  for  the  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  if  we  pass  this  resolution  today, 
then  Federal  employees  would  receive  in 
January  1,  1972,  the  5.5-percent  increase 
wliich  the  President  has  deferred,  and 
all  non-Federal  employees  would  not  be 
getting  a  raise  if  the  President  does  not 
allow  them  to  get  one. 

This  would  be  an  inequity. 


We  will  be  saying  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees and  military  personnel,  who 
total  4>/3  million  against  80  million 
workers  who  are  non-Pederal  employees, 
that  if  the  President  tonight  should  de- 
cide against  an  increase,  the  non-Federal 
workers  will  not  get  an  increase  but  the 
Federal  employees  will. 

Mr.  MOSS.  But  the  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  I  talked  about  that.  I  said 
that  if  we  finish  our  Job  by  taking  the 
freeze  off  today,  then  the  President's 
group  will  want  to  have  that  amendment 
stay  intact.  That  is  the  whole  structure 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  try- 
ing to  gain  their  support  for  equity  for 
our  civil  employees. 

If  the  amendment  stays  in,  I  am  sure 
that  then  the  President  will  have  full 
control  of  Federal,  as  well  as  non-Pederal 
salaries,  when  he  Issues  whatever  order 
he  is  going  to  announce  tonight. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
knows  that  the  amendment  will  have  a 
very  tortuous  route,  as  it  has  to  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONO.  And  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  against  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  will  then  be  for  it 
strongly,  if  the  resolution  is  passed. 

Mr.  FONG.  ITie  Senator  from  Utah 
has  already  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  against  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  He  was  against  it  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  FONG.  Under  the  House  rules.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  any  Member 
of  the  House  can  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  and  his  point 
of  order  will  be  sustained.  If  that  should 
occur,  and  if  we  should  adopt  the  reso- 
lution as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
presented  it,  then  the  Federal  employees 
would  be  home  free  with  a  5.5  percent 
increase;  and  if  the  President  should  say 
tonight  that  there  should  be  no  increase 
in  the  private  sector,  we  would  be  dis- 
criminating against  non-Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  has  not  ex- 
amined the  political  realities  of  that.  The 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  go,  first  of  all.  and  argue  very 
strongly  for  it.  Second,  the  House  Mem- 
bers, even  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised, 
will  be  inclined  to  establish  it;  because 
I  am  aware  of  no  one  who  has  said  that 
the  Federal  employees  ought  to  be  fa- 
vored. They  Just  want  them  to  be  treated 
equally,  and  the  amendment  is  what 
keeps  the  equal  treatment  in  effect. 

If  we  do  not  release  them  on  this,  they 
will  not  get  equal  treatment.  They  will  be 
frozen  until  the  30th  of  Jime. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  if  tliere  is 
any  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  pay 
amendment  voted  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day fails  to  carry  out  this  intent — that  is, 
the  intent  to  permit  Federal  employees 
the  same  Increases  as  non-Federal  em- 
ployees would  receive — the  conferees  can 
certainly  clarify  the  language  so  that  it 
does  carry  out  our  intent. 

Should  yesterday's  Senate  amendment 
fail  to  survive  House-Senate  conference 
or  be  knocked  out  in  the  House  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  am  prepared,  and  I  am 
confident  other  members  of  the  Senate 
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Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
are  prepared,  to  move  quickly  on  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  the  intoit  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Should  the  amendment 
be  deleted  from  the  military  procurement 
bill,  we  would  then  have  the  advantage 
of  knowing  what  the  President's  guide- 
lines will  be  in  phase  n  for  non-Federal 
employees  and  we  can  adjust  our  bill  ac- 
cordingly. 

Regarding  comparability  of  pay  scales 
for  Federal  employees  vis-a-vis  non- 
Federal  ranployees.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics surveys  show  that  Federal  pay 
lags  behind.  Last  December,  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act,  expressly  designed  to  bring  Federal 
pay  scales  into  closer  alignment  with 
private  pay  scales. 

But,  even  in  enacting  those  pay  in- 
creases. Congress  also  recognized  that 
there  may  be  times  of  national  economic 
emergencies  and,  in  section  5305fci'l) 
of  the  Federtd  Pay  Comparability  Act, 
Congress  allowed  the  President  to  submit 
pay  plans  containing  less  than  the  com- 
parability pay  Congress  provided  in  the 
act  for  Federal  employees. 

Our  present  national  economic  situa- 
tion is  exactly  the  type  of  situation  we 
had  in  mind  at  the  time  we  wrote  this 
provision  into  law. 

Hopefully,  a  year  from  now  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  wUI  no  longer  prevail 
and  hopefully  any  increases  shown  to  be 
required  by  BLS  surveys  could  go  into 
effect  on  October  1,  1972,  as  provided  in 
the  act  in  order  to  achieve  comparability 
for  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
make  sure  that  Uncle  Sam  treats  his  em- 
ployees in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
I  have  helped  to  write  every  pay  Increase 
and  fringe  benefit  law  for  our  Nation's 
employees  enacted  since  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  1960. 

During  that  period.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved eight  different  pay  bills  Increasing 
Federal  employees'  salaries  almost  60  per- 
cent. We  have  also  enacted  the  landmark 
law  of  comparability  in  pay  and  land- 
mark legislation  on  retirement  and  fringe 
benefits. 

I  believe  that  all  workers — whether 
they  be  Federal.  State,  local,  or  private — 
should  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 
At  this  time  of  emergency,  when  every- 
one is  called  upon  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices, I  believe  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
should  be  borne  fairly  and  equitably. 

Before  we  can  make  a  soimd,  intelli- 
gent Judgment  in  this  matter  and  deter- 
mine whether  Government  and  private 
employees  are  going  to  be  treated  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  after  Novem- 
ber 12,  we  must  await  President  Nixon's 
phase  II  aiuiouncement. 

Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  waiting 
until  after  the  President  makes  his  an- 
nouncement tonight. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
I  pledge  my  utmost  efforts  to  make  sure 
Federal  personnel  are  treated  fairly. 

I  pledge  that,  after  hearing  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  tonight  in  the 
phase  n  guidelines  for  non-Pederal  em- 
ployees, I  shall  begin  work  tomorrow  on 


legislation  to  make  sure  Federal  employ- 
ees will  be  treated  on  the  same  basis. 

There  is  ample  time  remaining  in  this 
session  for  the  appropriate  committees 
and  the  Congress  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  facts, 
not  conjecture. 

If  the  pending  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  accepted,  then  we  shall  be  lock- 
ing in  a  situation  which  could  Jeopardize 
the  anti-inflation  program  and  we  in 
Congress  may  well  be  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  favoring  Federal  employees, 
who  constitute  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force,  over  non-Federal  em- 
ployees, who  comprise  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force  in  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  resolution.  I  wonder  whetlier 
I  might  have  some  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  and  I  disagree  a  bit  on 
the  issue  that  is  pending  this  afternoon, 
the  prop>osed  resolution,  although  I  must 
confess,  in  all  candor,  that  I  am  backing 
into  it.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  I 
liave  contended  all  along  that  if,  in  truth, 
infiaticxi  Is  a  great  crisis  issue  for  our 
country  and  we  have  to  face  up  to  stop- 
ping it,  I  fail  to  see  how  freezing  the 
civilian  pay  is  going  to  cure  that  prob- 
lem without  freezing  the  militai-y  pay. 

I  think  we  have  two  issues  mixed  up 
here.  If,  indeed,  infiation  is  desperately 
important  as  a  factor,  then  it  is  just  as 
inflationary  to  give  the  military  $2.5  bil- 
lion, as  we  do  in  one  bill,  as  it  is  to  give 
the  civilians  $2.5  billion.  You  cannot  sep- 
arate money  by  the  difference  in  a  uni- 
form that  is  worn  for  the  day. 

Tlius,  I  believe  that  the  President,  liim- 
self,  lias  plunged  us  into  whatever  peril 
it  may  represent  if  we  have  only  one  seg- 
ment of  our  employees  singled  out  for 
freezing  while  sending  a  transfusion  into 
the  inflationary  forces  through  the  mili- 
tary pay  increases.  If  the  President  be- 
lieves that  the  milltarj'  pay  increase  Is  so 
important  and  that  we  carmot  have  a 
volunteer  Army  in  time  without  it,  then 
why  does  not  the  President  level  with  us 
and  say  that  infiation  really  is  not  quite 
that  serious,  that  it  is  not  a  great  na- 
tional disaster  that  is  staring  us  in  the 
face,  that  what  we  really  need  is  the  vol- 
unteer Army  and  that  everything  hangs 
on  that?  I  happen  to  have  believed  the 
President  the  first  time  he  spoke  on 
August  15  when  he  defined  for  us  the 
seriousness  of  the  infiationary  forces 
and.  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
President's  failure  to  freeze  military  pay 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  froze  civilian 
pay,  he  has  made  it  impos-sible  fcM"  those 
of  us  on  the  committee  to  help  hold  that 
kind  of  line. 

It  is  not  too  late,  as  the  President  ad- 
dresses the  Nation  tonight.  While  I  am 
advised  it  is  not  going  to  happen,  he  still 
could  announce  tonight,  as  he  should, 
that  all  salaries  are  frozen — all  of  them. 
It  is  that  imp>ortant.  It  is  that  serious. 
Then  let  him,  over  a  period  of  time,  un- 
ravel that  in  the  order  of  priority  and 
try  to  get  us  back  on  an  even  keel  in  the 
economy. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  left  the 
Chamber,  I  thought  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  state  that 
he  was  backing  into  the  resolution. 
Frankly.  I  have  two  minds  about  the 
resolution  If  I  interpret  the  Senator  s 
statement  correctly,  he  has  some  doubts 
in  his  mind.  too. 

If  the  Senator  would  allow  me,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  some  questions, 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the  teach- 
ers of  this  country  who  signed  contracts 
last  winter  and  last  spring  and  whose 
last  years  wages  are  now  frozen.  No  one 
talks  aixjut  the  teachers.  No  one  seems 
to  be  interested  in  the  other  people  out- 
side the  Federal  Establishment  who  will 
be  affected  by  what  the  Senate  does  or 
does  not  do. 

I  voted  for  the  Mathias-Moss  amend- 
ment yesterday  because  I  thought  it  was 
fair.  It  placed  Federal  workers  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  wxirkers  insofar 
as  possible  guidelines  could  be  an- 
nounced. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  amend- 
ment passed  yesterday  will  not  be  agreed 
to  unless  this  resolution  is  agreed  to.  1 
have  been  informed  that  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  the  resolution,  that 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to,  despite  the 
opposition  expressed  on  the  floor  yester- 
day. Thus,  this  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
face  up  to. 

What  if  the  resolution  is  agreed  to? 

What  if  the  Senate  conferees  knock 
out  tlie  Mathias-Moss  amendment? 

Does  that  mean,  then,  that  this  com- 
ing January  1,  under  the  law,  all  Federal 
employees,  regardless,  will  be  given  a  6- 
percent  increase  in  pay? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  answer  to  tliat  Is  ye."^. 
if  the  Senate  does  not  then  foUow  up  and 
act:  but,  likewise.  I  am  prepared  to  move 
with  dispatch  on  the  necessary  covering 
legislation  in  the  event  the  other  is  di.*.- 
allowed.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
might  be  better  advised  to  hear  what  the 
Piesident  has  to  say  tonight  on  that 
score. 

I  do  not  believe,  by  agreeing  to  this 
resolution  today,  that  we  have  gone  over 
a  course  of  action  to  which  we  cannot 
adjust  and  leave  that  ultimate  decision 
with  the  President.  It  is  just  that  it  faces 
that  prospect  with  the  amendment  pas.sed 
yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  sure  what  the  conferees  will  do 
vis-a-vis  the  Mathias-Moss  amendment 

Mr.  McGEE  No.  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
that.  I  would  think  that  a  point  of  order 
will  probably  knock  it  out  on  the  Hou.<;e 
side.  They  have  talked  about  it  over 
there.  It  is  no  secret.  Therefore,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  knocked  out.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  on  belialf  of  my  col- 
league from  Utah,  that  I  am  prepared 
in  committee  to  offer  and  to  press  with 
every  resource  we  have  the  necessary 
covering  legislation  in  that  eventuaUty. 
It  would  be  wrong  for  the  resolution  to 
stand  alone  and  make  it.  I  think  it  would 
not  .serve  its  legitimate  puirxKCS.  That  is 
wli>-  I  said  I  was  backing  into  it. 
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\Lt.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  if  the  resolution  passes  and 
stands  on  its  own  bottom  it  would  be 
wrong  because  It  would  allow  for  a  6  per- 
cent increase  to  all  Federal  employees  on 
January  1. 
Mr.     M08S.     If     the     Senator     will 

yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  I  just  follow 
this  up  first,  please? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Under  the  Stabilization 
Act,  the  President  still  has  the  power  to 
freeze,  so  that  he  is  not  without  some 
weaponry  there;  but  we  would  hope  to 
make  it  equitable  with  subsequent  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  key  words  there 
are  "subsequent  legislation." 
Mr.  McOEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee,  what  it  would  do  then,  would 
be  to  reinforce  the  law  already  on  the 
books  and  In  effect.  If  this  passes,  pend- 
ing subsequent  legislation  it  would  be  im- 
perative that  on  January  1  a  6  percent 
pay  raise  would  go  into  effect  for  all 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Subject  to  the  President's 
decision  to  freeze  it.  The  President  would 
still  have  the  power  to  freeze  even  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  quite  fol- 
low that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Because  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act,  he  would  still 
have  the  power  to  freeze,  but  it  would 
take  another  decision  by  the  President  to 
so  freeze. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  it  would  take 

another  resolution 

Mr.  MOSS.  No. 

Mr.  McOEE.  No.  I  do  not  think  so.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  authorization  the 
President  has  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Yes.  because  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Utah  might  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  here. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  President  has  general 
power,  imder  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  to  freeze  wages,  provided  he  does  It 
uniformly.  That  is  the  key  word  "uni- 
formly." It  has  to  be  imiform.  If  he 
should  decide  to  use  that  power,  he  could 
still  freeze  Federal  employees  but  also 
everyone  else's  pay,  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner. What  we  are  doing  by  this,  Lf  we 
pass  the  resolution,  is  to  release  the  freeze 
that  goes  beyond  what  has  been  applied 
elsewhere. 

Wages  were  frozen  for  3  months  with 
the  order  of  the  15th  of  August  and  that 
will  expire.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  propose  from  there  on.  but 
Federal  employees  are  frozen  until  the 
30th  of  June.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  it  is  not  only  the  teachers 
but  also  all  the  non-Federal  employees 
we  have  to  tliink  of.  We  have  to  think  of 
ourselves,  too,  because  we  are  a  part  of 
the  great  mass  which  makes  up  the  citi- 
zenry of  this  country.  If,  perchance,  the 
6 -percent  raise  is  allowed  and  nothing  is 
done,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy? 

Mr.  McOEE.  In  my  opinion.  If  the 
economy  Is  in  the  desperate  shape  the 


President  has  said  it  is — and  I  agree  with 
him — then  it  would  have  an  inflationary 
effect.  I  would  assume  that  the  President 
would  exercise  the  authority,  however, 
that  is  In  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
If  he  does  not,  then  I  would  think  he 
has  fumbled  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  tend  to  be  inflation- 
ary. I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  even  at 
the  time  we  have  the  economic  situation 
anywhere  near  under  control. 

But  one  thing  I  do  not  want  to  see  in 
this  coimtry,  regardless  of  the  political 
consequences,  is  an  increase  In  inflation 
which  will  affect  everyone's  pocketbook. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  these  questions, 
because  I  am  disturbed.  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  Mathias-Moss  amendment  yesterday, 
which  I  think  was  fair  because,  on  the 
basis  of  any  guidelines  with  percentages 
attached,  to  be  issued  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  freeze  on  November  13,  all 
would  be  treated  equally  and  none  would 
be  discriminated  against.  But  I  carmot 
forget    the    teachers.    I    cannot    forget 

others  in  the  same  category 

Mr.  McOEF.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  interject  there,  neither  can  I. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  iconUnuing).  Who 
signed  the  contracts  in  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Georgia,  North  Dakota,  Utah.  Lou- 
isiana, and  elsewhere.  I  cannot  forget 
the  other  75  million  people  who  are  non- 
Federal  employees  who  are  entitled  to 
consideration  under  the  concept  of  eq- 
uity. I  am  disturbed  by  this.  I  will  say 

to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  shall  need  a  little  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  several  requests  now 
for  Senators  who  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  like  to  finish  what 
I  had  to  say  here.  I  had  10  minutes' 
worth  of  comments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  these  questions,  because  I  am  dis- 
turbed; but  I  am  also  concerned  about 
those  outside  the  Federal  employee  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  more.  I  wonder  If  he  is  not  equally 
disturbed  as  to  the  equally  inflationary 
impact  of  giving  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
more  to  the  military  men,  the  men  in 
uniform.  One  of  the  mistakes  we  are 
making  is  in  saying  that  one  is  and  one 
is  not.  And  that  is  why  we  justify  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  the  concept  of  equity  which  has 
been  expressed.  However,  if  X  have  any 
doubts,  I  am  going  to  resolve  them  in 
favor  of  the  men  in  uniform.  Many  of 
them  are  carrying  out  their  obligations 
as  good  citizens,  even  though  they  do  not 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
increases,  the  President  ought  to  freeze 
everybody,  excepting  none  and  then  get 
this  whole  thing  turned  around.  That  is 
equity.  In  my  judgment.  Otherwise  It  is 
difficult  to  bftlieve  that  there  is  really 
a  serious  threat  of  inflation  if  we  can 
play  games  like  this. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  there  is  a  serious  threat  of  Inflation 
with  a  5.3-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  with  an  tmemployment  fig- 
ure of  6.1  percent.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  unemployment  figure  has  not  de- 
creased and  neither  has  the  inflation  fig- 
ure decreased. 

Half  of  the  QO-day  wage-price-rent 
control  period  is  over.  I  realize  that  we 
have  to  allow  a  little  time.  But  I  do  hope 
that  we  go  through  all  of  these  things 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  because  what 
we  hold  in  our  hands  is  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  if  not  the  fate  of  the  Western 
World. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  have  now  committed 
myself  to  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  committee  to  do  everything  we 
can  in  a  legislative  way  to  cover  what- 
ever happens  in  any  way.  I  would  now 
like  to  turn  to  the  amendment  we  agreed 
to  here  yesterday.  I  am  interested  in  set- 
ting at  least  the  legislative  record 
straight. 

Let  me  put  It  bluntly.  The  amendment 
we  adopted  yesterday  was  not  the  meas- 
ure we  reported  from  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  had  thought 
we  were  going  to  report  that  measure 
out  and  that  we  were  going  to  seek  to 
offe/  it  as  a  substitute.  However,  this  did 
not  happen.  I  want  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferences between  what  the  committee 
action  was  and  what  the  actual  action 
was.  because  it  is  imperative  that  this 
record  be  set  straight. 

First,  the  amendment  we  adopted  yes- 
terday provides  in  its  language  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  an- 
nounces new  wage-price  lines,  allow  an 
increase  in  the  civilian  sector  and  at  least 
guarantee  an  average  of  that  allowance 
OS  a  substitute  for  the  comparability  ad- 
justment that  was  originally  scheduled 
for  January  1,  1972,  for  civilian  Federal 
employees. 

However,  the  language  in  the  bill  also 
says  that  this  shall  take  effect  at  approx- 
imately the  same  time  as  whatever  wage 
lines  the  President  laid  down.  I  know 
this  was  not  the  intent  behind  the  pro- 
posal that  was  pending.  It  turned  out 
simply  to  be  badly  worded  legislation. 

At  the  time  the  committee  reported 
the  measure,  we  turned  over  to  the 
drafting  counsel  the  task  of  putting  that 
language  together.  By  thj  time  we  got 
here  with  the  language,  the  substitute 
had  already  been  made.  The  Intent  of  the 
bill  Is  not  borne  out  by  its  own  language. 
For  the  sake  of  the  committee  action,  I 
wanted  to  set  the  record  straight.  It  now 
permits  the  President  to  allow  wage  in- 
creases on  January  1.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  makes  it  retroactive  to 
the  day  he  sets  the  new  wage-price 
guidelines. 

Presumably,  if  the  President  tonight 
sets  new  guidelines,  he  will  set  them  the 
day  that  the  old  freeze  ends,  which  is 
around  the  13th  of  November.  So  he 
would  set  them  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. That  means  that  there  would  be  an 
unintended,  unexpected,  but  undeniable 
47-day  retroactive  pay  increase  under 
the  legislation  that  was  passed  yesterday. 

That  was  not  the  intent,  I  am  sure. 
However,  that  is  the  way  the  law  reads. 
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Similarly,  imder  the  law  that  is  now 
on  the  books,  the  military  gets  the  same 
adjustments  in  that  comparability  pro- 
vision as  the  civilian  sector. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
military  law  now  on  the  books,  under 
the  statute  now  on  the  books,  the  mili- 
tary would  likewise  get  the  same  ad- 
justment on  January  1,  whatever  that 
average  is,  but  again  it  would  be  retro- 
active back  to  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent lays  down  his  new  guidelines. 

Let  us  lo<^  at  the  situation  If  we  are 
really  worried  about  Infiation.  There  will 
be  a  military  pay  raise  on  January  1. 
That  is  now  on  the  books.  There  will  be 
a  military  pay  raise  on  November  14,  and 
on  November  16.  There  will  be  a  mili- 
tary pay  raise  next  October  1  under  the 
present  schedule  of  events.  I  think  it  is 
all  meritorious,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  the  intent  of  the  measure  we  adopted 
yesterday. 

That  is  why  I  abstained  from  voting. 
That  is  why  I  withheld  my  vote,  because 
the  Intent  was  to  submit  a  measure  that 
we  hoped  would  stand  up  in  legislative 
times.  We  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  the  committee 
measure  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
aectlon  3  (c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
btUty  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-666)  or 
of  section  6305  of  title  S.  United  States  Code, 
aa  added  by  section  3  (a)  of  PubUc  Law 
91-SS6,  such  comparability  adjustments  In 
tbe  ratee  of  pay  of  each  Federal  statutory 
pay  sjrstem  as  may  be  required  under  such 
sections  5306  and  3  (c),  based  on  the  1971 
Bureai^of  lAbor  Statistics  survey,  to  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1972,  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  general 
average  of  the  wage  and  salary  adjustments 
that  may  be  authorized  under  any  wage  or 
salary  stabilization  order  Issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  authority  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-379; 
84  Stat.  799),  as  amended,  and  as  may  be 
in  effect  In  January  1972.  The  President  ahaU 
place  such  wage  and  salary  adjustments  into 
effect  ( 1 )  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1972,  or  (2)  at  approximately  the  same  time 
as  such  wage  or  salary  stabilization  order 
applies  to  wages  and  prices  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  United  States  economy,  which- 
ever Is  later.  Kotblng  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  provide  any  adjustments  In 
rates  of  pay  of  any  Federal  statutory  pay 
system  which  are  greater  than  the  adjust- 
ments based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  read 
that  langtiage  again?  I  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension there,  too. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  language  in  the  bill 
on  page  35255  states : 

The  President  shall  place  such  wage  and 
salary  adjustments  into  effect  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  such  wage  or  salary 
stabilization  order  applies  to  wages  and 
prices  in  the  private  sector  of  the  United 
States  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point.  I  want  to  clear  it  up  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  1  final  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  it 
says  is  that  it  has  to  go  Into  effect  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time.  We  are  as- 
suming that  the  President  has  to  lay 
down  such  gxiidelines  when  the  present 
freeze  expires,  which  would  mean  that 
he  woud  lay  them  down  on  November 

14.1971. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  Utah  would  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  the 
amendment  which  they  jointly  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  last  minute  is  about 
gone.  I  carmot  yield  the  Senators  any  of 
the  seconds  that  remain. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  intent  or  the 
purpose  of  the  thing.  I  think  that  every- 
one was  going  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond to  the  third  draft  in  a  hurry  to  get 
something  done.  I  wanted  to  Indicate 
that  this  was  not  the  committee  action. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  grant  a  salary  in- 
crease except  according  to  the  law  that 
has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  has 
been  signed  into  law.  He  does  have  the 
power  to  hold  back  on  salaries.  He  can 
use  the  wage  stabilization  power  he  has 
to  freeze  them.  He  can  use  the  power  to 
freeze  the  Federal  salaries  to  Jime  30. 

But  he  cannot  raise  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  without  power  in  law. 
Therefore,  even  if  it  is  read  in  the  way 
suggested  that  it  means,  the  President 
has  no  power  to  act  under  that  to  in- 
crease salaries  without  authorization. 
This  wording  was  worked  out  in  com- 
mittee and  was  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  as  a  substitute  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  ef- 
fect, what  we  seek  to  do  Is  to  restore  the 
President's  options  which  I  feel  he  has 
lost  in  postponing  the  increase  from 
January  1  to  July  1. 

I  seriously  question  whether  the  Pres- 
ident had  the  authority  to  postpone  the 
pay  increase  under  the  law  we  passed, 
reading  from  section  5305,  title  5,  United 
States  Code : 

(c)(1)  If,  because  of  national  emergency 
or  economic  conditions  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  the  President  should.  In  any 
year,  consider  it  inappropriate  to  make  the 
I>ay  adjustment  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  he  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  Congress  before  September  1  of  that 
year  such  alternative  plan  with  respect  to 
a  pay  adjustment  as  he  considers  appropri- 
ate, together  with  the  reasons  therefore,  in 
lieu  of  tlie  pay  adjustments  required  by 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

We  have  questioned  from  the  start 
whether  the  President  had  authority  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
crease or  the  power  to  submit  a  different 
pay  schedule  to  become  effective  on  the 
same  day  reqiured  by  Congress.  It  is 
almost  a  moot  question.  The  approval 
of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  v-ill  re- 
store the  President's  option.  As  pointed 
out,  he  still  has  the  power  to  freeze  the 
salary  increases,  if  that  is  what  he  wants 
to  do,  by  taking  action  by  September  1. 
We  are  trying  to  restore  his  options  not 
diminish  them. 

I  disagree  vrith  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  concerning  his  Interpretation 
of  what  we  did  yesterday.  What  we  actu- 
ally did  was  to  provide  that  these  pay 
increases  are  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that  be- 
gins on  or  after  January  1,  1972.  It  is 
true  that  the  next  section  clouds  that 
somewhat,  but  there  is  no  effective  date, 
except  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  action 
yesterday. 

We,  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  »Te  advo- 
cates for  Federal  employees.  As  the 
chairman  will  recall,  we  agreed  to  a  10- 
percait  pay  increase.  We  agreed  that  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  impact  of  such  a 
large  increase,  part  of  it  would  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1971.  and  the  remainder 
of  it  would  go  into  effect  January  1.  1972, 

Federal  employees  have  already  borne 
the  burden  In  the  fight  against  infiation 
for  a  year.  I  respectfully  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  others 
have  been  bearing  the  burden  for  only 
90  days.  The  Govemmeit  employees 
have  borne  it  for  1  year.  After  phase  II 
is  announced,  we  assume  they  will  be 
entitled  to  some  increases. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  retro- 
active pay  of  the  teachers?  They  lo.st 
that  entirely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  true,  but  Fed- 
eral employees  lost  It  for  a  year.  We 
agreed  to  postpone  the  second  6  percent 
for  1  year.  Now  the  President  has  added 
another  180  days  and  has  moved  the 
date  back  to  July  1. 1972. 

We  are  saying  that  as  of  January  1, 
1972,  the  pay  increase  that  we  authorize 
vein  go  into  effect  unless  it  exceeds  the 
average  granted  under  phase  II  of  the 
wage-price  control  program.  We  are  not 
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seeking  special  privileges  for  Govern- 
ment employees.  We  agreed  that  by  the 
action  we  took  yesterday  and  through 
what  we  seek  to  do  today,  we  would  re- 
store the  President's  options.  In  effect, 
the  President  could  continue  to  freeze 
the  6  percent  as  long  as  the  authority 
continues  under  the  economic  control 
plan.  We  are  restoring  his  options  to 
deal  with  the  concept  of  comparability. 

I  support  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  a  bold  and  Imaginative 
program.  However,  I  disagree  on  this  one 
facet  in  terms  of  taking  the  action  he 
did  by  September  1.  Despite  what  the 
President  says  about  non-Federal  em- 
ployees tonight,  he  cannot,  unless  we 
pass  this  resolution  of  disapproval,  put 
any  pay  increase  into  effect  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  and  July  1,  1972,  unless  we 
pass  another  law. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  this  body  fully  take  into  account 
that  this  marks  the  last  chance  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  obtain  some  pay 
increase  commencing  January  1,  If  any 
pay  increase  is  recognized  in  phase  II  of 
the  economic  control  program.  The  Pres- 
ident has  but  90  days  more  imder  that 
economic  control  program.  Let  us  assume 
Congress  does  not  extend  that  authority. 
Government  employees  would  still  be 
without  an  Increase  until  July  1.  1972, 
because  of  action  taken  under  the  pay 
bill  and  not  under  the  wage-price  freeze. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  news  media 
has  portrayed  this  as  an  attempt  to  over- 
rule something  the  President  did  in  con- 
nection with  the  freeze.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  President's  wage-price 
freeze.  We  are  trying  to  restore  the  Presi- 
dent's options. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  set  aside 
for  the  Introduction  of  some  distin- 
guished guests  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  during  that  period  there  be 
a  brief  recess  for  the  purpose  of  greeting 
our  distinguished  visitors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BUNDESTAG 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
pleasiu-e  to  Introduce  to  the  Senate  Dr. 
Werner  Marx,  chairman  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Defense  Committee,  CDU,  and 
member  of  the  Bundestag,  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Jaeger,  Vice  President  of  the 
Bundestag. 

[  Applause,  Senators  rislng.l 


Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
12:29  p.m. 

During  the  recess.  Dr.  Werner  Marx 
and  Dr.  Richard  Jaeger  were  greeted  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  PRESIDENT'S  PAY 
ADJUSTMENT  PLAN 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  169) 
disapproving  the  alternative  plan  for  pay 
adjustments  for  Federal  employees  under 
statutory  pay  systems  recommended  by 
the  President  to  Congress  on  August  31. 
1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  our  decision 
today  is  the  hardness  of  that  decision.  It 
Is  a  hard  decision  because  taken  in  the 
boldest  and  starkest  terms,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  portrayed  to  us,  we 
have  the  concept  on  the  one  hand  that  if 
the  statutory  comparability  increases, 
the  catchup  increases,  are  to  be  allowed, 
goverrunent  workers  will  get  6  percent, 
which  may  be  more  than  any  other  group 
of  employees  In  the  country.  Maybe,  we 
do  not  know.  When  the  guidelines  are  an- 
nounced we  will  know,  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  what  we  know  at  the  time  we 
vote. 

The  other  choice  we  have  is  that  we 
will  extend  the  freeze,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  says,  until  next  July,  a 
period  which  Is  the  major  part  of  a 
year,  a  period  during  which  other  Amer- 
icans may  be  enjoying  some  degree  of 
flexibility.  I  do  not  know  what  It  will  be. 
It  may  be  different  In  different  industries. 
It  may  be  1.2.  or  10  percent,  but.  never- 
theless, there  will  be  some  degree  of 
flexibility. 

That  Is  our  problem.  We  have  a  choice 
between  being  right  on  one  end  or  the 
other. 

What  we  attempted  to  do  yesterday, 
and  what.  If  It  were  to  become  law,  I 
think  It  would  do  Is  find  a  place  in  the 
middle  that  puts  government  workers 
exactly  where  everyone  else  Is. 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out.  we  do  not  support  the  reso- 
lution today,  then  we  have  in  fact  legis- 
latively extended  the  freeze  to  3  million 
Government  workers  and  their  families 
until  next  July  and,  barring  some  addi- 
tional action  by  the  Congress,  the  freeze 
will  last  longer  for  them  than  for  any 
other  people  in  the  country.  That  is  just 
the  fact. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  giving  them 
a  preference — a  6-percent  preference.  I 
will  personally  vote  for  the  resolution 
today  because  I  think  It  gives  a  greater 
Incentive  to  the  administration,  to  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
and  a  greater  assurance  to  Members  here 
that  we  will  find  this  middle  ground.  It 
puts  the  carrot  out  ahead.  I  think  that 


Is  what  we  must  really  do.  x  think  what- 
ever happens  here  today,  we  do  as  we  did 
yesterday,  which  was  to  find  the  middle 
ground.  Whatever  legislative  position  we 
ultimately  adopt — I  would  hope  It  could 
be  done  as  a  part  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  notwithstanding  some 
technical  objections  that  might  lie,  but 
be  that  eis  It  may,  if  those  objections  are 
raised,  I  would  hope,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  we  can  go  back — the 
Senate  has  put  itself  on  recorU  with  its 
position  and  Its  concept  of  justice  and 
fairness — if  necessary,  and  start  a  new 
legislative  trail.  The  easy  way  is  to  capi- 
talize on  what  was  done  yeste.day 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  for  Just  a  moment.  If  we 
need  a  vehicle,  there  Is  a  bill  pending 
right  now.  It  Is  in  committee.  It  would  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  that  the  Senate 
stamped  its  approval  on  yesterday.  If  It 
should  become  necessary,  we  could  very 
quickly  have  It  brought  to  the  floor  from 
the  committee.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  commltee  has  already  expressed  itself 
as  favoring  the  action  we  took  yesterday 
on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.<;ldent.  I  voted 
with  the  Senator  yesterday.  I  believe  in 
the  principle  the  Senator  has  espoased. 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  matter  can  be 
handled  by  a  particular  bill.  What 
troubles  me  about  this  resolution  Ls  the 
signal  that  goes  out  to  the  world  that  the 
President  Is  or  is  not  being  backed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  a  major  policy 
decision.  I  am  troubled  about  that,  but  I 
am  more  troubled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  so  troubled  about  It 
that  I  am  inclined  right  now  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  rather  than  for 
any  misconception  to  be  Inferred  from 
this  vote  about  our  fortitude  in  the  basic 
policies  of  the  Nation,  even  though  I 
recognize  the  risk,  and  even  the  possible 
injustice.  Lsistly  I  feel  If  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate — and  yesterday  showed 
that — and  two-thirds  of  the  House  feel 
the  Federal  employees  will  be  treated  un- 
fairly, the  President  will  not.  or  if  he 
wanted  to,  could  not,  stand  in  the  way 
of  justice  being  done. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  President  has  already  taken  action 
to  freeze  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
until  the  30th  of  June  1972.  This  body 
said  yesterday  we  believe  that  they  ought 
to  be  treated  equally  with  everybody  else. 
If  there  Is  any  signal  that  we  sent  out 
to  the  world  or  our  people,  it  went  out 
yesterday  on  our  vote  by  over  2  to  1.  All 
we  are  doing  today  Is  completing  what 
we  did  yesterday.  The  President  has  all 
the  tools,  and  this  resolution  Increases 
his  options,  not  decreases  them,  because 
he  could  freeze  everybody  at  any  time 
before  April  Just  as  he  did  for  90  days,  the 
period  we  are  In.  He  could  freeze  them 
all.  We  worry  about  the  schoolteachers. 
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I  do,  too.  I  think  they  have  been  unfairly 
treated.  We  worry  about  the  steelworkers 
and  what  was  done  there  under  the 
freeze.  Perhaps  it  is  serious  enough  that 
it  ought  to  be  extended  another  90  days. 
If  the  President  wants  to  do  that,  he  can. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  his  con- 
cern. I  share  his  concern  about  the  signal 
that  may  go  out.  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  put  his  finger  on  it,  that 
this  action  today  will  have  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  freeze,  because  It  is  to  be 
taken  In  the  shadow  of  what  we  did  yes- 
terday, and  that  shadow  Is  the  conviction 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  that  Govern- 
ment workers  should  not  be  treated  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else;  that  they  must  be 
subjected,  as  they  are,  to  the  freeze;  that 
they  must  be  subjected  in  the  future  to 
what  will  apply  to  everj'body  else  though- 
cut  the  economy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  micro-signal  and  a 
macro-signal.  I  have  the  deep  feeling 
today  that  this  is  Ukely  to  be  a  macro- 
signal.  I  also  think  that  so  many  of  us, 
feeling  as  we  do,  will  work  our  will  and 
the  President  will  ultimately  yield  on  this 
particular  point  and  see  that  all  em- 
ployees are  treated  alike. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  previous  speak- 
ers, the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  said  this  was  the 
easiest  way  to  go  beca>ise  of  what  we  did 
yesterday.  This  is  a  very  perilous  path, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  all  feel 
In  their  hearts,  and  they  have  expressed 
it  on  the  floor,  that  the  possibility  of  that 
amendment  going  through  is  very,  very 
slim.  They  know  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  one  Member  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
raises  a  point  of  order,  even  If  the  con- 
ference committee  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  as  passed  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. It  will  go  out.  If  the  amendment 
goes  out,  what  wiU  happen  by  adoption 
of  this  resolution  today? 

We  are  not  giving  the  President  an  op- 
tion, as  was  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  We  are  Just  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  President. 
The  President  says,  "I  am  deferring  Fed- 
eral salaries,  which  were  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect  on  January  1,  1972,  until 
July  1,  1972."  By  this  resolution  we  are 
saying,  "You  have  done  the  wrong  thing 
and  we  are  restoring  those  salary  in- 
creases as  of  January  1, 1972." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Assuming  that  we 
adopt  the  resolution  and  we  disapprove 
of  the  action  which  postpones  the  pay  in- 
crease until  July  1,  It  will.  In  accordance 
with  such  law,  become  effective  January 
1 — not  tomorrow,  but  January  1.  Does 
not  the  President  still  have  the  option 
then,  under  the  wage-price  control  law. 


to  take  such  action  as  he  wants  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  employees.  And  do  we  not 
still  maintain,  as  the  Senator  himself 
said,  authority  in  this  Congress  to  act  be- 
tween now  and  January  1  to  take  what- 
ever action  we  deem  necessary  concerning 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
based  on  the  announcement  he  will  make 
tonight?  For  these  reasons  I  believe  we 
are  restoring  the  President's  options. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  he  not  take  action 
either  through  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trol law,  under  which  he  can  continue  the 
action  for  90  days  beyond  November,  or 
through  the  second  phase  of  the  eco- 
nomic control  program,  under  which  he 
may  ask  Congress  to  deal  fairly  with 
Government  employees  along  with  all 
other  employees? 

Mr.  FONG.  There  is  a  dispute,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  whether  the  President 
has  the  power,  after  we  finish  with  this 
resolution,  to  impose  another  freeze  on 
Federal  employees'  salaries. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  If  we  pass 
this  resolution,  we  are  telling  the  Presi- 
dent, "We  do  not  agree  with  what  you 
have  done.  We  want  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  receive  their  5.5  percent  even 
though  we  do  not  know  what  your  phase 
n  program  Is." 

If  the  amendment  which  we  passed 
yesterday  is  not  enacted,  we  are  giving 
the  Federal  employees  a  privileged 
status  as  compared  to  the  other  80  mil- 
lion American  workers,  the  non -Federal 
workers  in  the  Nation.  I  say  that  Is  dis- 
crimination. As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  stated,  this  resolu- 
tion cannot  stand  alone,  it  cannot  stand 
naked.  He  said  we  must  have  subsequent 
legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  subsequent  leg- 
islation, let  us  wait  until  tomorrow  to 
take  substantive  action.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  for  us  to  get  to  work  and  work 
out  something  that  Is  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  Federal  employees. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.    FONG.    I  yield    myself    2    more 
minutes. 

Let  us  work  out  something  equitable 
for  the  Federal  employees  as  well  as  for 
the  non-Federal  employees,  by  saying  to 
the  President,  "We  do  not  want  you  to 
Impose  this  freeze  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployees only." 

But  this  resolution,  if  it  passes,  says  to 
the  Federal  employees,  "You  can  get  this 
5.5-percent  Increase  when  January  1 
comes,  even  if  the  President  tonight  says 
there  will  be  no  increases  for  anybody 
else  until  January  1.  1973."  We  would 
then  be  putting  the  Federal  employees 
in  a  privileged  status,  after  arguing  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  yesterday — for  putting  the 
Federal  employees  on  the  same  basis  as 
non-Federal  employees.  Federal  em- 
ployees should  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear  a  burden  which  non-Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  being  required  to  bear. 
Federal  employees  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  non-Federal  employees,  and  that 


is  why  I  voted  for  the  amendment  yes- 
terday. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  there  is  great 
doubt  that  that  amendment  which  we 
passed  yesterday  will  pass  the  confer- 
ence. The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Is  diametrically  opposed 
to  it.  and.  I  understand  It  probably  can- 
not pass  the  conference. 

Even  If  It  passes  the  conference,  as  I 
have  stated,  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  jield  myself  another  half 
minute. 

One  Member  alone  on  the  House  floor 
can  raise  that  point  of  order,  and  if  he 
raises  the  point  of  order  and  It  is  sus- 
tained, then  we  are  going  to  have  a  case 
In  which  4.5  million  Federal  employees 
and  military  personnel  will  receive  a  5.5 
percent  pay  Increase  on  January  1,  1972, 
and  80  million  non-Federal  employees 
will  not  receive  anything.  If  phase  n  of 
the  President's  anti-Inflation  program  to 
be  announced  tonight  does  not  give  them 
any  increase  in  salaries. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  submit  that  the  President  could 
hardly  do  what  the  Senator  suggests.  The 
Senator  says  that  If  we  give  the  Federal 
employees  a  5.5  percent  increase,  we  will 
be  denying  It  to  other  employees.  That  Is 
absolutely  false,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence here,  and  of  the  amendment  passed 
yesterday  by  this  body.  We  said  the  Fed- 
eral employees  will  get  only  that  amount 
which  the  President  establishes  in  his 
guidelines  for  any  other  employees.  If 
the  private  sector  is  denied  entirely,  the 
Federal  employees  are  denied  entirely. 
If  the  private  sector  is  permitted  3  per- 
cent. Federal  employees  are  permitted  3 
percent. 

All  we  are  pleading  for  is  uniformity 
and  equity,  and  the  Senator  has  paid 
lip-service  to  that  principle  over  and 
over  again  In  his  speech,  saying,  "I  be- 
lieve It  ought  to  be  fair,  I  believe  It  ought 
to  be  equal." 

The  facts  are  plain.  At  present,  there 
Is  a  freeze  on  now,  on  Federal  employees, 
that  applies  to  no  one  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  The  outside  em- 
ployees are  frozen  until  the  13th  of 
November.  The  Federal  employees  are 
frozen  until  the  30th  of  June  next  year, 
and  so  It  does  not  apply  equally.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  lift  off  the  freeze, 
so  that,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  Fed- 
eral employees  can  be  treated  like  any- 
one else. 

We  all  agree  that  the  President,  in 
trying  to  deal  with  the  economy,  has  the 
power,  and  imdoubtedly  will  exercise  It 
and  ought  to  exercise  it,  of  trying  to 
achieve  some  control  over  wage  raises. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  says  we  are 
going  to  give  the  Federal  employees  a 
raise  of  5.5  percent  on  the  1st  of  January. 
We  are  not  at  all.  The  Federal  employees 
will  get  only  what  the  gxiidelines  permit, 
whatever  the  President  announces.  So 
we  are  not  giving  them  that  raise  that 
has  already  been  given  to  them  by  law. 
"Hiey  are  entitled  to  it  by  a  law  which  this 
President  signed.  We  are  saying  that  will 
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not  become  operative.  It  may  become  op- 
erative if  his  guidelines  are  high  enough, 
but  It  will  not  become  operative  l)efore 
any  guidelines  the  President  has  set. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  a  minute;  I  have  one 
further  point. 

Another  thing  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  says  is,  "What's  the  hurry?  We 
can  wait  until  tomorrow  or  some  other 
time,  and  then  do  what  we  want." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  knows  very 
well  that  the  deadline  is  midnight  to- 
niglU  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  option 
to  free  up  the  freeze  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod it  goes  into  next  year.  We  must  act 
today.  The  reason  that  matter  is  privi- 
leged on  the  floor  today  is  that  if  we  do 
not  act  today,  we  have  lost  that  option. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  pass  other  laws 
of  some  kind,  which  would  have  to  go 
through  both  bodies  and  be  signed  by  the 
President,  but  we  cannot  exercise  the 
option  to  say,  "We  do  not  believe  that 
freeze  should  extend  unfairly  into  next 
year;  we  think  the  Federal  employees 
ouglit  to  take  their  place  along  with  every 
other  wage-earner  of  this  country, 
wliether  in  the  private  sector  or  the  Gov- 
ernment sector." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  understand  this,  but  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  the  question:  Will  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  have  any  im- 
pact on  what  we  provided  in  the  bill 
yesterday? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  It  will. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  we  said  yesterday  is 
that  any  increase  that  comes  to  Federal 
employees  must  conform  with  any  guide- 
lines for  private  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  another 
minute. 

We  stated  that  principle  yesterday. 
Now  today  we  are  saying.  "All  right,  Mr. 
President,  having  established  that  prin- 
ciple, we  now  lift  the  freeze  and  tell  you 
to  treat  Federal  employees  the  same  as 
everyone  else." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  But 
the  point  I  am  making  is  simply  this: 
If  this  freeze  Is  lifted  by  this  resolution, 
then  the  President  Is  still  compelled,  or 
the  operation  of  the  amendment  we 
passed  yesterday  will  still  be  in  effect, 
that  Federal  employees  will  receive  no 
more  than  is  granted  all  across  the 
board? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  other  question. 
However,  if  the  amendment  we  passed 
does  not  become  law,  what  have  we  done? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  amendment  docs 
not  become  law,  then  this  Congress,  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  January, 
which  Is  the  earliest  time  the  Federal 
employees  can  get  their  increase  any- 
way, could  enact  a  statute — and  there 
is  a  bill  pending  now  In  committee — that 
would  do  exactly  what  we  declared 
yesterday  in  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  this  resolution 
passes,  then  I  think  it  is  imperative,  in 
view  of  what  can  happen  in  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  likely  will,  that  that 
bill  be  processed  immediately,  passed 
here,  and  enacted  Into  law,  because  I 
think  that  Is  what  the  objective  is;  I 
think  that  Is  what  everyone  would  like 
to  see:  absolute  equality  of  treatment 
with  respect  to  Federal  employees  and 
employees  in  private  Industry.  That  I 
am  willing  to  try  to  achieve. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  agree  with 
some  of  what  has  been  said  here,  that 
we  are  casting  a  bit  of  a  reflection  upon 
the  Piesident  in  this  thing  by  the  way  it 
has  developed.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  thing  has 
not  been  worked  out  before  now,  but  we 
are  up  against  a  deadline,  and  we  have 
got  to  resolve  it  the  best  we  can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  I  can  give  him  the 
assurance  of  tlie  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  Committee  that  there  would  be 
Immediate  action  to  report  a  bill  like 
that  out  of  the  committee.  In  fact,  we 
have  considered  it  already.  This  deadline 
was  the  only  reason  not  to  go  on  that 
first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  could  be  assured 
that  the  amendment  passed  here  yester- 
day would  become  law,  I  would  not  give 
any  concern  or  attention  to  this  question. 
I  think  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  that  amendment  does 
not  become  law,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
there  would  be  immediate  action  in  the 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  report  a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  if  I  could  be 
sure  that  bill  would  pass,  I  do  not  think 
this  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  E^^en  if  the  amendment 
we  adopted  yesterday  does  not  become 
law,  the  PresldCTit,  himself,  could  still 
freeze  the  salaries,  and  could  uniformly 
say  that  the  6  percent  could  not  become 
effective.  If  he  sets  a  guideline  of  3  per- 
cent. 4  percent,  or  5  percent,  that  could 
apply  to  Government  employees.  But  we 
need  this  resolution  passed  today  in  or- 
der to  disapprove  his  postponement  of 
6  months  to  bring  about  uniformity. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  it  this  amendment  is  passed,  the 
President  can  still  make  any  adjustment 
in  the  salaries  that  is  necessary? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  He  may  freeze  the 
salaries,  provided  he  freezes  them  uni- 
formly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF^..  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  Then  I  will  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent is  having  a  bipartisan  meeting  at 
4:30  today  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
phase  n  of  the  economic  plan.  Much  of 
what  he  says  tonight  hinges  on  what  the 
Senate  does  this  morning.  It  is  essential 
that  this  resolution  be  disapproved.  The 
consequences  of  its  approval  are  far  more 
drastic  than  any  Member  of  this  body 


has  so  far  even  hinted  at.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate,  on  my  responsibility  as  the 
minority  leader,  that  this  is  true.  It 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  constituencies  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  irrglng 
its  approval.  Do  not  do  it.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  step,  and  it  would  have  very 
unfortunate  consequences. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  more  than 
that,  but  I  am  infused  with  the  serious- 
ixcss  of  this.  I  assure  the  Senate  that  it 
is  correct  and  tliat  it  is  extremely  impor- 
t.int  that  the  President's  program  go 
through  along  the  lines  he  Intends  to  fol- 
low. The  Senate  should  give  him  that 
confidence.  The  Senate  should  give  him 
that  opportunity.  The  Senate  should 
not  try  to  second  guer^  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  in  holding  the 
line  against  the  inflationary  process. 

The  PRESrDING  OFTICER.  Tile  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  1  minute  for  col- 
loquy with  the  minority  leader,  who 
comes  here  and  pleads  with  us  not  to  do 
something  because  of  something  he  can- 
not tell  us  about.  He  says,  however,  it  is 
verj'  serious  and  he  asks  us  to  wait  until 
the  President  has  spoken  tonight. 

Midnight  tonight  is  the  deadline  for 
action  on  this  resolution.  Our  power  is 
then  gone.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
in  this  body  about  the  freeze,  if  we  think 
it  is  unfair  to  the  Federal  employees,  we 
have  to  do  it  today.  If  the  Senate  wants 
to  reconvene  at  10  o'clock  tonight,  I  will 
come.  I  have,  however,  not  met.  but  I 
know  that  not  enough  Senators  will  be 
here  to  have  a  quonun.  Oiu:  power  will 
be  gone  if  we  do  not  do  it  now.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
security  of  the  Federal  employee  will  be 
greater  tonight  if  the  Senate  does  not 
agree  to  this  resolution  than  if  it  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds 
to  volunteer  my  opinion  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  employee  already  have 
been  impaired  by  his  taking  the  freeze 
clear  into  June  of  next  year,  when  no- 
body else  has  had  to  take  it. 

We  are  only  trying  to  put  It  back  where 
the  President  can  deal  with  the  Federal 
employees'  salaries  on  the  same  basis 
and  with  the  same  hand  that  he  deals 
with  the  non-Federal  employees.  That  is 
all  we  are  doing.  It  does  not  curtail  his 
powers  in  the  least,  except  in  the  one 
freeze  issue  that  he  has  already 
extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  it  does  is  to  break 
the  dike,  and  the  flood  starts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  logic  of  the  argxmient 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  im- 
answerable,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
are  certainly  clear.  This  Is  not  in  defer- 
ence to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  Just  commonsense  that  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  have  to  coordinate  to  Bome 
degree  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  inflation.  That  is  the  issue — not 
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the    President,    not    someone's    salary. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  inflation? 

The  President  stepped  out  on  this  mat- 
ter on  Augtist  15  and  made  his  annoimce- 
ment  and  the  people  applauded.  The 
only  criticism  I  heard  about  it  is  *.hat  he 
should  have  done  it  earlier.  He  made  a 
step  forward  here  with  respect  to  these 
anticipated  increases  in  January. 

Who  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  unfair 
to  the  people  who  are  affected — the  mili- 
tary and  the  civilians — in  what  he  does 
in  his  next  step?  Of  course,  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  discriminate  against  this  large  and 
powerful  and  deserving  group.  Whatever 
he  says  tonight  and  in  the  future  will  co- 
ordinate and  conform  to  this  first  step  he 
has  taken. 

I  think  this :  Just  a  few  weeks  after  his 
first  speech  and  a  few  hours  before  phase 
n.  If  we  were  to  pass  this  resolution,  we 
would  knock  the  blocks  out  from  vmder 
the  whole  effort,  and  by  our  action  here 
today  we  would  pump  $2  billion  addi- 
tional into  the  flood  of  Inflation. 

There  are  some  voices  I  believe  we  will 
hear  from  once  they  get  to  speak,  and 
they  are  the  voices  of  the  unorganized, 
the  voices  of  those  who  are  silent  but  are 
overtaxed  and  are  unorganized.  Inflation 
Is  eating  up  their  savings  and  their  earn- 
ings, and  Is  Jeopardizing  our  country  at 
the  same  time.  Their  voice  says,  "Stay  the 
hand  of  Inflation."  I  am  talking  about  the 
little  folks,  the  smaller  wage  earners. 
That  is  the  way  they  feel.  They  know 
that  these  fringe  benefits  and  great  In- 
creases come  automatically  to  some 
groups  under  law,  and,  through  strikes 
and  so  forth,  to  others.  But  these  people 
are  not  organized,  and  they  know  that 
they  do  not  benefit  from  all  this.  But  they 
know  that  inflation  eats  up  their  earn- 
ings before  they  get  it — their  wages,  their 
savings,  their  retirement  benefits.  We  will 
hear  their  voices  later.  But  let  us  stay  the 
hand  here  and  give  this  plan  a  chance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Assuming  that  this 
resolution  Is  defeated  and  that  tonight 
the  President  proposes  a  program  that 
equalizes  this  apparent  injustice  and 
discrimination,  that  would  take  care  of 
it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  he  did  not,  Con- 
gress still  would  have  from  now  imtll 
January  to  act  with  legislation;  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  The  Sena- 
tor has  said  it  better  than  I.  Do  not 
count  as  the  law  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  yesterday  just  because  I 
happened  to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  30  seconds. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  It  is  my  understanding  that 
one  voice  over  there  can  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  that  amendment,  and  It 
would  have  to  be  sustained,  and  it  would 
go  out. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  could  be 
knocked  out.  But  we  have  from  now  un- 
til January  1  to  pass  legislation  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  and  send  it  to 
the  President  to  remedy  this  condition. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is,  do  not  say 
we  have  already  solved  that  matter,  but 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  solve  It. 

Mr.  PONO.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  saying  is,  "Let  us  open  a 
floodgate."  That  is  what  he  is  saying.  He 
says,  "Let  us  pass  this  resolution,  and  let 
us  give  the  Federal  employees  5.5  per- 
cent." The  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  say  this.  They 
say,  "Let  us  open  the  floodgates  now.  Let 
us  give  them  the  5.5  percent,  and  then 
let  us  close  it  UtUe  by  little  tomorrow." 

It  is  like  saying,  "Let  us  open  the  doors 
of  the  Senate.  Let  everybody  come  in." 
And  then,  one  by  one,  we  push  them  out. 
Let  the  floodwaters  come  in,  and  then 
we  will  put  in  dikes,  one  by  one. 

Is  this  the  way  to  legislate  in  Congress? 
Is  this  the  way  we  are  going  to  legislate 
here? — open  the  floodgates  and  then  say, 
"Tomorrow  we'll  close  it  little  by 
little"?  Is  it  not  better  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow and  see  what  rally  happens? 

If  we  find  that  the  Federal  employees 
have  been  discriminated  against  by  the 
President's  phase  n  program,  we  can  go 
to  work  tomorrow.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  pledge  that  if 
it  is  necessary  we  will  start  working  to- 
morrow and  see  what  we  can  do  to  put 
the  Federal  employees  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  non-Federal  employees.  But  let 
us  wait  until  tomorrow.  Why  do  it  today 
and  then  tomorrow,  by  patchwork,  try 
to  block  up  the  dam  Uttle  by  little? 

This  is  not  the  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  school 
boy,  long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
I  often  heard  it  called  the  greatest  de- 
Uberative  body  in  the  world.  We  have 
now,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution, 
.someone  standing  up  and  saying,  "Open 
the  floodgates.  Open  the  floodgates.  Del- 
uge the  country.  Open  the  floodgates  and 
then  put  in  little  dikes." 

What  kind  of  deliberation  is  that,  Mr. 
President? 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  under 
the  statute,  on  the  books  now.  Congress, 
this  body — this  House  of  the  Congress — 
has  the  power,  by  a  simple  majority  vote, 
to  say  to  the  President,  "Mr.  President, 
we  think  you  are  unfair  in  freezing  Fed- 
eral workers  over  to  the  30th  of  June  of 
next  year.  Therefore,  we  exercise  our 
power  to  say  that  this  much  of  the  freeze 
will  be  put  back.  It  will  not  take  effect. 
You,  Mr.  President,  have  the  power  and, 
in  fact,  we  called  upon  you  yesterday,  in 
an  amendment,  to  say  that  you  have  the 
power  to  freeze  all  wages  and  set  any 
guidelines  you  want.  All  we  say  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  all  that  Congress  says, 
is  that  Congress  says,  is  that  when  you 
do  that,  that  you  do  it  evenhandedly  and 
not  do  it  only  to  one  group  and  not  to 
another,  but  do  it  on  an  evenhanded 
basis." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  opening  any 
floodgates  becau.se  the  President  may 
very  well  freeze  everyone  and  the  Federal 


workers    will    be    included    along    with 
everyone  else. 

As  to  the  plea  to  wait  until  tomorrow, 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time,  I  seem  un- 
able to  get  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  the  time  has  been  set  because  it  is 
already  in  the  law.  It  has  to  be  done  to- 
day, if  we  are  going  to  exercise  that  op- 
tion. We  cannot  put  it  off  and  lose  the 
option.  Admittedly,  we  can  start  some 
legislation  and  try  to  get  it  tlirough,  but 
the  House  has  already  announced  that 
it  will  not  accept  new  bills  by  the  middle 
of  this  month.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means.  It  is  only  hearsay,  but  they  are 
already  talking  about  nothing  new  com- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  there. 
So  that  if  we  start  here  to  hold  hearings, 
report  a  bill  out  of  committee,  and  go 
through  all  the  other  processes  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  Anally  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  does  anyone  really  think 
there  is  any  chance  for  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  otherwise  this  year  if  we 
indeed  think  it  is  unfair  to  freeze  Federal 
employees  beyond  any  other  workers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask. 
how  much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PONO.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  what  restraints 
should  be  placed  on  wages  in  the  post- 
freeze  phase  n,  my  position  Is  that  all 
groups  in  our  society  should  have  the 
same  restraints  applied  to  them.  The 
same  restraints  should  be  exercised  over 
Federal  pay  that  are  exercised  over  the 
pay  of  those  in  the  private  sector.  This 
position  is  consistent  with  the  concept 
of  comparability  in  pay  toward  which 
we  have  been  moving  and  it  would  place 
the  same  obligations  and  rewards  on 
Federal  employees  as  on  everyone  else. 

That  is  why  I  voted  yesterday  for  the 
Mathias  amendment,  as  modlfled  by 
Senator  Moss,  which  would  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  the  same  wage  Increases 
as  authorized  for  private  industry  em- 
ployees in  the  postfreeze  period. 

I  plan  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Moss  today  because 
it  would  require  that  Federal  employees' 
pay  be  increased  by  6  percent  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  This  woiild  have  the  effect 
of  giving  Federal  employees  more  favor- 
able treatment  than  other  groups  in  our 
society — assuming  of  cou'-se  that  the 
guidelines  to  be  announced  for  phase  n 
will  permit  wages  to  rise  less  than  6 
percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate,  I  support 
comparability  in  government  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  benefits  with  the  private  sector 
for  comparable  work.  Having  achieved 
comparability,  then  the  Federal  employ- 
ees should  not  be  favored  or  dlscrimm- 
ated  agamst  in  future  treatment  on  com- 
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pensation.  The  Federal  employee  is  In- 
jured as  severely  as  any  other  citizen 
unless  we  can  stop  the  crippling  effect 
of  spirallng  Inflation  on  every  family's 
pocketbook. 

Let  me  Indicate  from  what  I  know  of 
the  President's  message  to  be  delivered 
this  evening,  and  from  the  preliminary 
indications  I  have  received  in  talking 
with  members  of  the  staff,  that  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  phase  n  program 
that  this  Nation  can  unite  around.  The 
day  is  over  when  every  single  group  can 
demand  more.  That  goes  for  labor,  for 
busihess,  for  the  general  public,  and  for 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  summarizing 
my  arguments,  I  want  to  say,  facing  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  facing  what  the 
amendment  which  we  passed  yesterday 
must  undergo  to  become  law,  and  the  al- 
most unanimous  opinion  that  it  will  not 
be  enacted,  we  are  facing  a  situation  in 
which  we  will,  by  agreeing  to  this  resolu- 
tion, give  to  Federal  employees  and  those 
in  the  military  service — 4 ',2  million  peo- 
ple— an  increase  of  5.5  percent  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  even  though  the  80  million 
non-Federal  workers  in  the  Nation  may 
not  receive  anything. 

This  certainly  would  be  discrimina- 
tion against  the  80  million  non-Federal 
workers  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to 
be  fair  to  the  80  million  workers  who 
are  not  in  the  Federal  Oovemment.  if 
we  are  to  be  fair  to  those  people  who  are 
not  in  the  military  service,  we  must  not 
pass  this  resolution  today.  If  we  do  pass 
it,  we  will  be  putting  Federal  employees 
on  a  preferred  status  as  compared  to  the 
other  80  million  workers. 

By  locking  in  a  pay  raise  for  Federal 
employees.  Congress  may  Jeopardize  the 
President's  anti-inflation  program,  by 
giving  only  a  few  a  5.5-percent  increase. 
If  we  pass  this  resolution  today,  there 
will  be  no  amendment  to  curtail  this  pay 
Increase,  We  know  what  the  realities  of 
the  situation  are  In  conference  and  in  the 
House  as  it  applies  to  yesterday's  amend- 
ment. We  will  then  be  under  a  tremen- 
dous, almost  irresistible  pressure  by  80 
million  non-Federal  employees  for  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  of  Federal  employees 
and  military  personnel. 

The  Congress  will  be  faced  with  great 
pressure  to  give  everyone  a  5.5-percent 
increase.  Everyone  knows,  tlien,  what  will 
happen  to  the  economy. 

Congress  should  make  sure  that  all  em- 
ployees in  America  are  treated  on  the 
same  basis  in  regard  to  pay  increases. 

In  a  few  hours.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  hearing  what  the  President's  phase  11 
program  is. 
Let  us  wait  and  see  what  it  will  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
says  that  he  is  willing  to  go  to  work 
tomorrow  and  work  on  a  bill  to  ensure 
"  equity  and  fairness  to  4.5  million  Federal 
civihan  employees  and  military  person- 
nel. 

If  he  is  willing  to  go  to  work  tomorrow 
on  that  basis,  why  the  rush  right  now? 
Let  us  wait  until  tomorrow  so  that  we 


can  all  sit  down  when  we  know  all  the 
factfi.  and  in  an  orderly  manner  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Federal  worker*. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  pa»  this  resolu- 
tion today,  we  will  be  sabotaging  and— 
may  I  uac  the  word  the  President  used— 
we  will  be  torpedoing  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President — 

The  Congreas  f«o«s  the  acid  test  of  its 
determination  to  cooperate  In  the  natlonaj 
campaign  to  control  rising  prices. 

The  President's  statement  of  last  Sat- 
urday summarizes  very  succinctly  the  is- 
sue before  us  today.  Will  the  Senate  be 
responsive  to  the  expressed  desire  of 
three-fourths  of  the  American  public  for 
enactment  of  the  President's  program  to 
control  inflation  and  inject  new  life  into 
the  economy? 

The  issue  before  us  today  addresses  one 
element,  but  a  very  vital  element  of  that 
program — holding  the  line  against  gov- 
ernmental contributions  to  Inflationary 
pressures.  The  President's  new  economic 
policy  is  founded  on  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding a  stimulus  to  the  economy  without 
causing  renewed  inflation  and  the 
avoidance  of  Government  outlays  not 
matched  by  sources  of  new  revenue  is 
f imdamental  to  the  success  of  this  policy. 

If  a  Federal /military  pay  raise  was  al- 
lowed to  take  effect  on  January  1  next 
year  it  would  create  an  imbalance  in  the 
fiscal  equation  underlying  the  entire  new 
economic  policy;  It  would  lead  to  a  $1.3 
billion  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  deficit  and  would  create  severe  in- 
flationary pressure  by  injuring  this  $1.3 
billion  into  the  economy  with  no  offset- 
ting increase  in  Government  revenues. 

EQVAL,     BACBinCC     BKQCniEO 

Opponents  of  the  Presidents  plan  for 
deferral  of  Federal  pay  increases  refer 
to  its  alleged  inequity  in  demanding  more 
sacrifice  from  Federal  workers  than  from 
their  coimterparts  In  private  hfe.  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
this  argimient  is  deficient  in  two  re- 
spects: 

First,  for  the  past  53  days,  the  public 
has  shown  its  good  faith  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  by  maintaining  the  wage- 
freeze  which  was  instituted  on  August 
16.  During  this  time,  no  general  Federal 
pay  increases  were  scheduled  to  take 
place.  Thus,  the  freeze  has  had  virtually 
no  Impact  on  the  lives  of  Federal  workers 
and  has  required  no  sacrifice  from  them 
corresponding  to  that  made  by  millions 
of  Americans  in  the  private  and  State 
Government  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der this  administration  has  been  a  re- 
markably generous  employer.  White- 
collar  workers  have  received  more  than 
a  21 -percent  increase  in  pay  since  mid- 
1969,  so  their  real  wages— the  wages  they 
take  home  after  the  impact  of  inflation 
is  subtracted — have  gone  up.  In  contrast, 
for  most  employees  in  the  private  sector, 
real  wages  have  not  gone  up,  because 
pay  increases  have  in  many  cases,  not 
matched  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
The  average  Federal  white-collar  em- 
ployee affected  by  this  proposal  now  re- 
ceives approximately  $13,000  per  year  in 
pay  and  benefits. 
Further  I  would  point  out  that  accept- 


ance of  the  6-month  deferral  in  no  way 
affects  the  operation  of  the  pay  system 
which  provides  for  ingnwie.  merit,  and 
longevity  increases  which,  during  this 
period  will  total  as  much  as  $257  million 
for  Federal  military  workers. 

A     BAtANCED     PKOOKAM 

In  addition,  I  would  reemphaslze  the 
balanced  character  of  the  President's 
propKjsals  which  seek  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures to  match  reduced  revenues.  If  the 
pay  deferral  is  rejected,  the  $1.3  billion 
outlay  it  will  occasion  must  necessarily 
be  compensated  by  cutbacks  In  other 
areas  which  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
200,000  Jobs  or  other  program  cuts  or 
deferral  of  badly  needed  services. 

In  a  separate  but  related  area,  there 
have  been  references  during  this  debate 
to  the  inequity  in  granting  military  pay 
increases  while  restricting  raises  for  their 
civilian  counterparts.  Such  an  argument 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  fundamen- 
tal pay  disadvantage  which  the  junior 
military  ranks  have  suffered  for  years. 
Nor  does  It  reflect  appreciation  for  the 
major  structural  change — movement  to- 
ward realization  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force — which  the  recent  military 
pay  raise  was  designed  to  achieve.  This 
change  is  totally  unrelated  to  the  peri- 
odic comparability  pay  increases  the 
Presidents  plan  defers. 

FAIENESS  FOB    PUBUC    AND    PBrVATS    K1IPLOTEX8 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Math- 
lAS)  which  limited  the  potential  harmful 
effects  of  the  pending  resolution.  That 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land pointed  out.  seeks  to  treat  both 
Federal  and  private  sector  employees 
with  an  even  hand.  It  was  intended  to 
provide  assurance  of  an  equal  measure  of 
sacrifice  should  the  President's  plan  be 
defeated  here  today. 

It  effect  it  provides  a  measure  of  se- 
curity to  Federal  workers  that  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  make  greater  sacri- 
fices than  those  in  the  private  sector,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  assures  those  in 
the  private  sector  that  individuals  in 
Federal  public  service  would  not  be  given 
favored  treatment. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public's  support  to  make  provision 
for  such  equitable  and  fair  treatment. 
Certainly  the  millions  of  Americans  in 
Federal  public  service  have  a  right  to 
expect  such  protection  of  their  Interests, 
just  as  the  millions  outside  the  Federal 
Government  expect  their  mtcrests  to  be 
safeguarded.  So  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Maryland's  amendment  was  a  valu- 
able piece  of  insurance  for  both  Federal 
and  private  workers  in  the  event  the 
President's  policy  is  defeated  by  the 
Senate  today. 

A    POINT    OP    CONFIDENCE 

Finally,  I  would  return  to  the  funda- 
mental rationale  which  underlies  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  total  eco- 
nomic program.  Americans  must  be  given 
a  basis  for  confidence  that  prices  and 
wages  will  be  restrained  and  that  the 
Government  will  do  its  part  to  achieve 
a  sound  and  stable  economy. 

The  President's  institution  of  this  pay 
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deferral  provides  the  public  the  evidence 
that  he  is  willing  to  make  the  hard, 
necessary  decisions  to  achieve  success. 
The  House  of  Representatives  demon- 
strated— by  upholding  the  President's 
proposal — that  it,  too,  was  willing  to  act 
responsibly  and  join  in  this  effort.  Now 
the  Senate  must  indicate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  it,  also  will  be  respon- 
sible and  give  the  American  people  a 
firm  measure  of  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Government's  desire  and  determination 
to  stabilize  the  economy  and  provide  the 
foundation  for  greater  prosperity  for  all 
our  people. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  pending  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sore- 
ly tempted  today  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  of  today's 
debate  the  Record  of  yesterday.  October 
6.  Insofar  as  it  related  to  the  so-called 
Mathlas-Moss  amendment  providing  for 
Federal  salary  adjustments,  because  I 
think  that  debate  is  so  very  pertinent  to 
today's  vote  that  they  are  inseparable.  I 
also  think  those  pages  of  the  Record  will 
illustrate  to  the  student  of  political 
science  the  hazards  of  legislating. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  permit  the 
President  to  adjust  civilian  salaries  in 
1972  In  accordance  with  the  wage-price 
guidelines  he  may  establish  under  phase 
two  of  his  economic  program  for  con- 
trolling inflation.  The  blU  we  voted  on  in 
committee  gave  him  complete  control 
over  civilian  salary  adjustments  through 
the  October  1972,  salary  adjustment 
period. 

After  that  committee  meeting,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  I 
met  with  our  committee  coixnsels  and 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  the  Leg- 
islative Counsel,  and  studied  the  very 
technical  language  necessary  to  effect 
what  we  wanted  to  do;  and  we  came  to 
the  conclualon  that,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Ebvih)  observed  in  the  debate  yesterday, 
the  whole  pay  picture  is  very  "iffy." 

I  would  not  say  the  committee  was  at- 
tempting to  legislate  In  a  vacuum;  on 
the  contrary,  the  complexities  of  the  is- 
sue were  so  numerous  that  several  hours 
passed  before  we  are  able  to  perfect  the 
language  necessary  to  accomplish  our 
purpose — to  carry  out  the  formal  but  not 
particularly  specific  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee's agreement — that  the  President 
be  authorized  to  control  civilian  salaries 
in  1072,  but  that  such  adjustments  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  general  aver- 
age of  wage-prloe  controls,  and  effective 
at  the  same  time. 

The  language  of  the  Mathias-Moss 
amendment  is  not  quite  like  that.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whence  came  the  language 
of  the  substitute  amendment  yesterday; 
perhaps  it  was  a  first  draft  or  a  second, 
or  a  third.  But  it  was  not  the  bill  which 
I,  as  chalnuan.  am  prepared  to  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  which,  as  a  technical 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  so  as 
to  distinguish  what  we  were  attempting 
to  do  in  committee  yesterday,  and  did, 
and  what  the  Senate  approved  by  a  rec- 
ord vote  of  60-to-27  yesterday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parablUty  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  Bl-666)  or 
or  section  6306  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  3(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
Bl-656.  such  oomparablllty  adjustments  In 
the  rates  of  pay  of  each  Federal  statutory 
pay  system  as  may  be  required  under  such 
sections  5305  and  3(c),  based  on  the  1971 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey,  to  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1972,  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  general 
average  of  the  wage  and  salary  adjustments 
that  may  be  authorized  under  any  wage  or 
salary  stabilization  order  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  authority  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Ekjonomic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-379;  84 
Stat.  799).  as  amended,  and  as  may  be  In 
effect  in  January  1972.  The  President  shall 
place  such  wage  and  salary  adjustments  into 
effect  (1)  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1972,  or  (2)  at  approximately  the  same  time 
as  such  wage  or  salary  stabilization  order 
applies  to  wages  and  prices  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  United  States  economy,  which- 
ever la  later.  Nothing  in  this  Act  ahaU  be 
construed  to  provide  any  adjustments  in 
rates  of  pay  of  any  Federal  statutory  pay  sys- 
tem which  are  greater  than  the  suljustments 
based  on  the  1971  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  yesterday's  amendment,  as  I  under- 
staiui  it — and  I  have  studied  that  word- 
ing very  carefully  this  morning  as  it  is 
printed  on  page  35255  of  the  Record — 
is  that  the  President  is  directed  to  adjust 
civilian  salaries  by  amounts  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  wage-price  guidelines  ordered 
by  the  President  and  in  effect  January  1, 
1972,  by  no  more,  and  no  less.  Second, 
the  President  is  directed  to  place  such 
civilian  salary  increases — if  any — in  ef- 
fect at  "approximately  the  same  time" 
as  the  wage-price  ccxitrols  become  effec- 
tive in  the  private  sector.  Just  how  he 
will  do  that  feat  is  not  explained,  and 
again,  as  Senator  Ervin  suggested,  the 
situation  is  very  "iffy."  If  the  wage-price 
controls  are  effective  November  14,  and, 
say.  call  for  a  4-percent  wage  increase 
average  in  1972,  then  the  President  will 
wait  until  January  1. 1972,  to  see  whether 
such  controls  are  still  in  effect,  and  then 
he  will  make  them,  under  the  q^edfic 
language  of  the  Mathlas-Moss  amend- 
ment, effective  November  14,  1971 — 
retroactive  by  about  47  days,  and  split- 
ting most  pay  periods  wide  open. 

Since  all  comparaMlity  adjustments  in 
the  civilian  sector  are.  by  section  2  of  the 
MUltary  Pay  Act  of  1967,  PubUc  Iaw  90- 
207,  autixnatically  a{)plicable  to  all  mili- 
tary salary  schedules,  the  comparability 
adjustment  will  also  apply  to  the  mili- 
tary. Thus,  under  the  terms  of  tiie  draft 
bill,  the  military  will  receive  a  $2.5  billion 
pay  increase  effective,  the  President  has 
said,  November  13.  Then  on  January  1, 
the  President  will  give  the  military  a 
4-percent  comparability  pay  Increase 
retroactive  to  November  14.  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  the  military  will  already 
have  received  an  increase  on  November 
18,  under  the  terms  of  the  Allott  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill, 
and  that  raise  will  have  to  be  reflgured. 


So  the  military  sector  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees will,  by  January  1,  1972,  receive 
three  pay  increases,  Nov«nber  13, 14,  and 
16,  plus  the  benefits  of  retroactive  pay 
from  January  1  back  to  November  14. 

This  may  seem  a  page  from  Bleak 
House,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  merely  a 
page  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

That  brings  us  to  the  issue  today,  Mr. 
President.  What  effect  yesterday's 
amendment  has  is  not  entirely  clear.  If 
it  stands  alone,  without  approval  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  169.  it  is  clearly  matter 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  interpret 
and  apply,  if  not  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
It  is,  as  Justice  Frankfurter  would  have 
said,  an  administrative  monstrosity. 
Without  the  appro\'al  of  the  resolution, 
there  may  be  one  interpretation;  with 
approval  of  the  resolution,  there  may  be 
another — or  many  others,  giving  the 
lawyers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  merits  of  this  resolution  are  dlfB- 
cult  for  me  to  cope  with.  On  August  15, 
when  the  President  annoimced  a  wage- 
price  freeze,  I  strongly  supported  his  de- 
cision, and  I  hoped  fervently  that  his 
policies  wotild  be  firm  and  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  of  wage-price  control.  In 
September,  when  he  announced  his  pol- 
icy for  economic  control  to  the  Congress, 
and  added  that  he  would  not  continue 
the  wage-price  freeze,  I  regretted  his  pre- 
mature annoimcement.  In  late  Septem- 
ber, when  he  announced  his  support  of 
the  Allott  amendment  for  a  $387  million 
add-on  to  military  salaries,  I  regretted 
his  decision.  And  also  in  late  September, 
when  he  signed  the  Draft  bill  and  said 
the  military  salary  adjustments  of  $2.5 
billion  would  become  effective  November 
13,  I  realized  that  there  was,  and  is,  a 
very  serious  discrepancy  between  what 
wage-price  controls  are  supposed  to  be. 
and  what,  in  fact,  they  are. 

Either  inflati<m  is  a  crisis  in  the  Na- 
tion, or  it  Is  not.  Either  we  pull  out  all 
the  stops  to  flgbt  it.  or  we  do  not.  It  sim- 
ply cannot  be  played  both  ways.  There  is 
no  possible  justlfleation  for  Increasing 
military  salaries  by  $3  biUlon  in  Novoa- 
ber  and  freezing  civilian  salaries  until 
next  July.  It  is  entirely  Inequitable.  It 
Invites  the  very  deflate  we  have  here 
today.  It  invites  the  working  man  in  the 
public  and  private  sector  of  our  economy 
to  criticize  the  administration's  economic 
program  as  bitterly  as  some  are  attack- 
ing that  program  today.  It  is  simply  in- 
supportable. 

Unless  the  President  is  willing  to  as- 
stime  the  heavy  burdens  of  putting  in- 
flation first,  he  cannot  expect  those  of 
us  in  the  legislative  branch  to  report  to 
our  constituents  that  we  vote  for  some 
wage  cmtrols.  and  against  others. 

The  freeze  has  been  breached  by  the 
President  who  imposed  it.  Until  we  have 
assurances  that  he  intends  to  treat  all 
employees  fairly  and  equitably — and 
most  importantly,  equally.  I  cannot  sup- 
port that  diverse  policy.  For  that  reason 
alone,  I  shall  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Moss  amendment  to  over- 
ride the  freeae  on  the  Federal  jiay  raises 
earned  and  promised  to  our  Government 
employees. 


cxvn- 
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I  do  so  not  to  create  an  inequity  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  Oovemment 
workers  >nd  non -Oovemment  workers. 
Quite  the  opposite.  I  do  so  to  relieve  an 
Inequity  against  Oovemment  employees 
that  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  we  did 
not  pass  the  Mathias  and  Moss 
amendments. 

After  all,  the  issue  Is  comparability  of 
pay  in  these  two  sectors,  not  how  to  use 
one  sector  "as  an  example."  What  we  will 
do  by  adopting  the  Mathias  and  Moss 
amendments  is,  first,  achieve  compara- 
bility of  pay  rates  between  the  Oovem- 
ment and  non-Oovemment  sectors  as- 
sumiHR  they  are  presently  in  line  or, 
second,  at  least  maintain  the  differential 
between  the  sectors  so  that  the  Oovem- 
ment employee  does  not  fall  still  further 
behind  his  non-Oovemment  sector 
counterpart  after  the  expiration  of  the 
President's  90-day  freeze.  What  could  be 
a  fairer  procedure? 

This  action,  needless  to  say.  Is  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  great  numbers  of 
people  in  the  Washington  area  as  well  as 
to  Federal  workers  and  their  families 
everywhere.  There  is  no  way  of  describing 
our  favorable  action  today  as  "wrecking 
the  President's  program." 

In  the  case  of  my  own  State  of  Alaska 
our  actions  on  this  issue  are  of  great 
interest.  The  reasons  are  clesw  and  ccMn- 
pelling. 

The  major  part  of  the  workforce  in 
Alaska  is  still  governmental.  About  40 
percent  of  wage  and  salary  payments  In 
the  State  are  Federal  and  another  IS 
percent  are  State  and  local  where  there 
Is  a  special  kinship  to  the  Federal  em- 
idoyee.  The  Alaskan  economy  Is  at  best 
"moving  sideways"  at  the  present  time, 
and  an  injection  of  tlUs  sort  would  be  of 
real  benefit  to  get  it  moving  forward 
again. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  Join  me  in 
voting  in  favor  of  the  fair  and  equitable 
solution  contained  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  which  we  are  now 
considering  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
issues  to  come  before  us  in  many  years. 
True,  it  is  not  a  life- and -death  prc^xtsi- 
tlon.  But  the  decision  which  we  make 
today  will  affect  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans  for  a  long  time  to  ccone. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  a  serloiis  in- 
flation. Our  present  economic  condition 
has  shaken  world  faith  in  the  dollar,  ren- 
dered our  exports  less  competitive,  raised 
the  cost  of  Uving  for  all  our  people,  and 
led  to  a  decline  in  capital  investment 
which  in  turn  has  contributed  to  ever- 
increasing  unemployment. 

Nearly  2  months  ago,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  many  pronged,  new  economic 
policy  designed  to  bring  inflation  under 
control  and  to  provide  incentives  for  in- 
dustry to  expand  its  operations  and  its 
employment  opportunities.  In  a  rare  ad- 
dress to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  the 
President  stated  that  providing  jobs  was 
his  first,  ills  primary,  concern. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  repre- 
sents the  first  test  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed economic  plan.  The  President  has 
proposed  to  extend  a  freeze  on  civil 
service  salary  increases  from  January  1, 


1972  to  July  1, 1972.  The  resolution  would 
disapprove  that  freeze. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  equity 
of  an  economic  policy  which  requires  one 
group  of  workers  in  our  society  to  bear 
a  burden  which  is  not  required  of  all.  I 
fall  to  see  why  the  1.3-mllllon  civilians 
on  the  Federtd  payroll  should  suffer  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  wage  freeze  when 
all  other  workers  at  least  will  have  the 
option  of  presenting  their  case  for  an  in- 
crease to  a  wage-price  board.  I  do  not 
believe  that  because  some  of  our  citizens 
have  chosen  Federal  service  Instead  of  a 
career  in  private  industry,  they  should 
be  asked  to  make  a  unique  personal  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  achieve  a  goal  which  will 
benefit  all  Americans.  If  all  stand  to 
benefit  from  controlling  Inflation,  then 
all  should  contribute  equally  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  goal. 

It  was  with  this  consideration  upper- 
most in  mind  that  I  supported  the 
Mathias  amendment  which  pcused  this 
body  yesterday.  That  amendment  sought 
neither  to  approve  nor  disapprove  a  wage 
increase,  but  rather  to  Insure  that  all 
American  workers — Federal.  State,  lo- 
cal, and  those  in  private  industry — 
would  be  treated  equally  under  the  same 
wage  price  limitations.  In  other  words. 
if  the  wage  price  board  were  to  approve 
a  2-percent  increase  in  wages  for  pri- 
vate industry,  then  ottier  workers  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  considerations. 
If  no  wage  increases  were  approved  for 
the  private  sector,  the  Federal  workers, 
too,  would  have  salary  increases  post- 
poned. This  is  the  approach  I  would 
prefer  to  see  adopted,  and  this  is  the 
solution  toward  which  I  will  continue 
to  work. 

But  the  question  before  us  today  Is 
not  one  of  achieving  a  formula  which 
win  Insure  equity  for  all  salaried  em- 
ployees. Rather,  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  approve,  or  disapprove,  a 
6-percent  wage  Increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees to  take  effect  January  1,  1972, 
regardless  of  the  policies  which  are 
adopted  for  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Just  as  I  do  not  want  to  see  Federal 
workers  discriminated  against,  I  also 
do  not  believe  that  they  should  enjoy 
benefits  which  are  not  available  to  other 
workers.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that 
approving  a  wage  increase  for  1.3- 
mllllon  workers,  without  extending 
similar  considerations  to  the  other  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  om-  labor  force,  is 
equally  discriminatory. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
must  bev/eighed. 

First  of  all,  if  a  wage  Increase  of  6 
percent  is  approved  for  Federal  workers, 
the  pi-ecedent  will  have  been  established 
for  approving  similar  increases  In  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  If  this  precedent 
is  followed,  there  will  be  virtually  no 
limit  on  wage  Increases  in  the  coming 
year,  and  an  essential  tool  In  the  control 
of  inflation  will  have  been  cast  away.  At 
a  time  when  wage-price  controls  and 
other  provisions  of  the  new  economic 
policy  are  just  beginning  to  take  effect — 
when  the  wholesale  price  index  Is  finally 
showing  a  decline  In  Its  rate  of  increase — 
I  believe  we  would  be  inviting  economic 


disaster  if  we  were  to  reverse  what  seems 
to  be  a  working  policy. 

Secondly.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  potential  effect  of  wage  increases  up- 
on the  Job  market.  Any  employer,  public 
or  private,  who  cannot  meet  his  expenses 
has  a  choice  of  holding  overhead  steady, 
or  reducing  his  output  and  laying  off 
workers.  For  nearly  a  year,  we  have  had 
an  unemployment  rate  in  this  country 
which  approaches  6  percent.  Rising  costs 
and  rising  wages  would  surely  mean  ad- 
ditional layoffs,  both  in  the  private  and 
the  public  sector.  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  risk  this  eventual- 
ity. A  Job  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay  for  a  few 
more  months  is  certainly  preferable  to 
no  job  at  all,  accompanied  by  continually 
rising  prices. 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which 
also  enters  Into  a  determination  of 
equity.  There  are  many  millions  of  work- 
ers in  America  who  already  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  ,the  present  3- 
month  wage-price  freeze.  There  are 
teachers  whose  salary  Increases  were 
scheduled  to  take  effect  with  the  opening 
of  school  in  September;  State  and  local 
employees  who  were  also  slated  to  receive 
raises  during  the  autiunn  mcmths ;  work- 
ers in  private  Industry  who  saw  the  in- 
creases for  which  they  had  bargained 
and  struck  deferred  until  November  13. 
Even  after  November  13,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  any  of  these  wage  Increases 
win  be  approved. 

To  date,  however,  no  Federal  workers 
have  been  affected  by  the  wage-price 
freeze.  They  received  prior  Increases 
which  brought  them  up  to  comparability 
with  employees  In  private  industry,  and 
their  next  increase  was  slated  to  take 
effect  on  January  1. 

If  the  resolution  of  disapproval  passes, 
and  the  wage  Increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees takes  effect  on  January  1  as  orig- 
inally planned.  Federal  workers  will  have 
felt  no  effects  at  all  from  the  present 
freeze,  and  will  be  out  frcwn  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  wage-price  board  as 
well.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  they  may 
be  the  only  workers  in  American  society 
to  go  on  receiving  their  allotted  wage  in- 
crements regardless  of  official  antiinfla- 
tion  policy.  This,  too.  Is  inequitable. 

It  Is  with  these  considerations  in  mind 
that  I  have  determined  to  cast  my  vote 
agtdnst  the  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
for  the  President's  economic  policy.  I  do 
so,  however,  In  the  sincere  hope  that  this 
will  not  be  the  final  word.  The  Mathias 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  must  now  be  considered  in  confer- 
ence and  by  the  House.  I  hope  that  it  will 
pass.  Alternatively,  I  would  support  sep- 
arate legislation  which  would  bring  all 
wages  and  prices  under  the  authority  of 
a  wage-price  board,  so  that  no  group  of 
employees  in  this  country  would  be  dis- 
criminated for,  or  against,  in  the  allot- 
ment of  personal  income.  But  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  wage  Increases 
which  will  benefit  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  people  in  the  long  r\m — and  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  no  one 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  take  a  resolute, 
though  unpopular,  stand  against  Infla- 
tion. We  must  decide  today  whether  the 
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biggest  slngde  employer  in  the  country, 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  will  delay  pay- 
ment of  planned  raises  for  several  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  for  8  months,  not 
only  to  slofT'down  the  rate  of  inflation  by 
that  direct  step,  but  also  to  serve  as  the 
piimary  example  for  the  private  sector 
to  follow  In  that  period.  If  we  in  Con- 
gress do  not  show  some  backbone  on  this 
question,  how  can  we  expect  any  em- 
ployer or  union  in  the  private  sector  to 
exercise  restraint  on  price  and  wage 
questions  once  the  90-day  freeze  is  lifted, 
or  after  the  less  severe  controls  of  phase 
II  are  also  removed? 

The  justification  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Federal  pay  raises  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  inflation  problem,  and 
is  just  as  important  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee over  the  mediiun  and  long  run  as 
it  is  to  everyone  else  in  the  country.  If 
we  do  not  bring  the  high  rate  of  wage 
and  salary  Increases  under  control,  we 
will  continue  to  decline  as  a  competitive 
trading  country,  our  employment  and 
real  income  will  tend  to  decline,  and  the 
large  segment  of  our  population  de- 
pendent upon  fixed  incomes  will  suffer 
an  increasing  disparity  between  their 
limited  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Salary  and  wage  increases  must  be  gen- 
erally guided  by  the  path  of  productivity 
increases  in  the  various  segments  of  the 
economy,  if  inflation  is  to  be  controlled. 
In  the  1960's,  the  economic  boom  caused 
people  to  lose  sight  of  that  hard  eco- 
nomic fact,  and  salaries  and  wages  have 
consequently  risen  faster  than  produc- 
tivity has. 

We  must  now  decide  whether  this 
trend  is  to  be  stopped,  and  whether  a 
strong  measure  of  stability  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  our  economy,  by  voting  on 
the  Federal  pay  raise  postponement.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  all  U.S.  citizens,  in- 
cluding Federal  employees,  that  Congress 
look  beyond  the  short  run  in  this  vote 
and  comprehend  the  effects  of  continued 
inflation  on  the  coimtry  that  a  large 
Federal  pay  raise  In  January  would  tend 
to  maintain. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  was  pleased  to  actively  support  the 
Mathias-Moss  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  This  amendment 
provides  that  If  the  freeze  is  lifted.  Fed- 
eral employees  may  receive  a  salary  in- 
crease. Today.  I  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  will  disapprove  the  President's 
freeze  of  Federal  employees'  wage  in- 
crease. In  the  midst  of  the  economic  crisis 
that  faces  us  now,  no  Member  of  this 
body  would  consider  advancing  a  meas- 
ure which  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Mathias-Moss 
proposal  reflects  fiscal  responsibility. 

One  year  ago,  this  Congress  put  Itself 
on  record  as  supporting  pay  comparabil- 
ity for  Federal  employers.  I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  now.  that  Federal  employees 
should  receive  equal  wages.  Congress  pro- 
vided then  for  a  4  percent  wage  Increase 
and  for  an  additional  6  percent  to  go  Into 
effect  January  1972.  During  the  first  year 
of  operation,  the  President  would  reverse 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  law.  He  would 
freeze  Federal  employees'  wages  while 
granting  an  Increase  to  the  military  and 
while  being  fully  aware  of  the  increase 
soon  to  be  realized  in  the  private  sector 


imder  whatever  phase  n  guidelines  he 
may  issue. 

The  measure  which  this  Senate  passed 
yesterday  would  oontiniie  the  concept  of 
comparability.  This  is  only  fair.  The 
measure  would  also^ow  the  President 
full  latitude  in  implementing  phase  n. 
Under  this  proposal.  Federal  employees 
would  receive  a  p>ay  increase  In  the 
amoimt  equal  to  the  average  increase  al- 
lowed the  private  sector  under  phase  II 
guidelines.  In  this  way,  Federal  em- 
ployees will  share  the  benefits  and  bur- 
dens of  phase  n  with  every  other  citizen. 
The  President's  program  is  based  on  a 
national  emergency  calling  for  sacrifice 
by  all  Americans.  I  emphasize  all — not 
some.  No  President  should  pi-opose  a  pro- 
gram based  on  public  cooperation  and 
allow  the  program  to  discriminate  against 
the  public.  We  cannot  expect  to  return 
to  South  Carolina  and  say  to  the  postal 
worker,  'You  can  get  a  pay  raise  be- 
cause you  are  working  for  a  private 
corporation,  "  but  say  to  the  navy  yard 
worker,  "You  must  sacrifice  yours  for  it 
would  be  inflationary." 

I  am  sure  that  a  program  which  is  fair 
and  equal  across  the  board  will  receive 
their  support  and  mine  as  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pay 
raise  originally  scheduled  for  January 
1972,  would  only  provide  Federal  em- 
ployees wage  rates  comparable  to  those 
in  private  industry  as  of  last  July  30 — 
before  the  wage-price  freeze. 

If  the  pay  raise  is  deferred  imtil  July 
1972,  they  will  then  be  more  than  a  year 
behind  the  rates  in  private  industry. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand what  the  Pay  Comparability  Act 
does.  If  there  had  been  no  wage-price 
freeze.  Federal  employees  would  have 
received  an  increase  in  January  1972. 
That  increase  would  amount  only  to 
what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
private  employees  had  as  of  last  July 
30 — before  the  wage-price-freeze.  If  we 
adopt  Senate  Resolution  169  today,  that 
in  itself  would  make  it  possible  for  Fed- 
eral employees  to  receive  in  January 
1972,  only  what  employees  in  the  private 
sector  had  already  received  as  of  last 
July  30,  1971.  That  figure  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
On  July  9.  the  White  House  advised  me  in 
a  letter  that  we  would  not  know  the  exact 
results  of  what  the  private  employees 
had  last  July  until  BLS  gives  lis  the  pre- 
liminary tabulations  early  In  July.  That 
figure  is  now  believed  to  be  about  5.8  per- 
cent. If  we  adopt  this  resolution  today 
and  the  pay  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  yesterday  as  a  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  bill  is  retained  in  con- 
ference, then  Federal  employees  will  not 
even  get  what  private  employees  had  last 
July.  They  will  be  authorized  Increases 
equal  only  to  increases  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  after  the  pay  freeze. 
He  presumably  will  do  that  tonight.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  know  what  that 
amoimt  will  be.  We  do  know  that  in  any 
event.  Federal  employees  could  not  re- 
ceive more  In  January  1972,  than  private 
employees  had  last  July. 

To  defer  Federal  employees  Increases 
imtil  July  1972.  would  single  them  out 
and  say  to  them,  everybody  else  may 
receive   some   Increases   after   the   pay 


freeze,  but  you  are  g<Ang  to  be  held  In 

check  7' 2  months  longer  than  anybody 

else.  I  do  not. believe  that  is  equitable 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 

to  reserve  my  time 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time  now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want, 
in  summary,  to  bring  my  arguments  to- 
gether, so  that  I  would  like  to  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  Since  I  am  the 
principal  proponent  here.  I  think  that  I 
should  have  the  last  word,  perhaps. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  renxaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  6  minutes  remaining 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  never  have 
I  heard  so  much  lipseirvice  paid  to  equal- 
ity, to  equal  treatment,  for  all  wage 
earners  as  I  hear  from  the  opponents  to 
this  resolution.  However,  at  the  same 
time  they  say,  "Don't  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion." 

If  they  voted  yesterday  as  many  of 
them  did  for  the  amendment  that  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  they  can- 
not vote  against  the  resolution  today 
without  being  inconsistent  in  their  vote. 
Yesterday  they  said,  "We  believe  in 
equality,  in  treating  everybody  alike." 
Today  we  have  it  within  our  power  to 
take  off  the  freeze  that  treats  people  dif- 
ferently and  that  does  discriminate.  It 
was  this  President  who  put  on  the  freeze 
and  said  that  the  Federal  workers  must 
have  their  wage  freeze  continued  imtil 
the  30th  of  June. 

We  do  not  give  them  an  automatic 
Increase  of  5.5  percent  or  6  percent  on  the 
first  of  January,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said.  All  we  have  said  is  that  we 
take  off  the  freeze.  The  law  is  alreadj- 
on  the  books.  Yesterday  we  said  that  if 
the  President  issues  any  other  guidelines 
and  restraints  on  wages,  they  must  apply 
uniformly  to  non-F>ederal  workers  and 
Federal  workers.  If  the  President  Is  going 
to  restrict  it  to  3  percent  or  2  percent, 
so  be  it. 

The  Federal  workers  have  to  conform 
to  that  the  same  as  everyone  else  does 
However,  they  should  not  be  singled  out 
and  treated  differently  than  the  law  that 
Congress  has  already  passed  and  the 
Pi-esident  has  already  signed  stating  that 
there  will  be  comparability. 

ITie  SenatcH-  from  Illinois  likes  to  have 
comi>arability.  The  law  declares  that  the 
Federal  workers  should  receive  this  5.5 
percent  or  6  percent  to  bring  them  up 
to  oomp>arable  Jobs  on  the  outside  on  the 
first  of  January. 

We  have  already  decided  that.  All  we 
are  sajing  now  Is  that  such  is  the  law 
and  the  President,  if  he  is  going  to  place 
any  restraint  on  wages,  must  do  it  uni- 
formly, and  across  the  board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hae  expired. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Tht  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  yesterday  to 
give  Federal  employees  the  same  pay  in- 
crease that  would  be  given  under  phase 
II  to  those  in  private  Industry  did  not  do 
so  Just  for  the  sake  of  performing  lip- 
service.  We  did  it  in  good  conscience  and 
with  good  intent.  We  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  employees  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  no  better  and  no  less. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  I  am 
saying  this  afternoon  that  the  Federal 
employees  should  not  be  treated  better 
than  employees  in  the  private  sector. 

Realizing  what  the  situation  is  and 
hearing  from  the  Senators  who  have 
talcen  the  floor  today  and  who  said  they 
do  not  anticipate  the  amendment  will  go 
through,  and  knowing  that  if  this  resolu- 
tlOTi  Is  passed,  there  will  be  no  restriction 
on  the  5.5-percent  pay  increase,  we  are 
actually  saying  to  the  employees  in  the 
private  sector  that  they  will  not  get  an 
increase  If  the  President  gives  it  to  them 
in  phase  II.  However,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees will  get  this  5.5-percent  increase. 
We  will  then  be  puttmg  them  on  a  pre- 
ferred basis  and  saying  to  them,  "We  are 
giving  you  something  which  the  others 
are  not  going  to  get." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  us  to  act.  Tomorrow  we  can  start 
working  on  a  new  bill. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  mmute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
we  can  work  on  new  legislation  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  employees  will  receive 
the  same  pay  increase  that  the  employees 
in  the  private  sector  receive. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  willing  to 
work.  The  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  has  said  he  is  willing  to 

work.  And  I.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  am  willing  to  go  to 
work  on  this  matter. 

We  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will  come 
out  with  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  to  Federal 
employees.  However,  let  us  not  open  up 
the  flood  gates  now  by  agreeing  to  this 
resolution  and  saying  that  we  will  legis- 
late piecemeal. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  agree  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed 
willing  to  work  on  any  kind  of  legislation 
at  any  time. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  that 
we  want  Federal  employees  to  receive  any 
part  of  the  salary  Increases  we  have  al- 
ready granted  to  them  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 


uary if  employees  on  the  outside  receive 
an  increase.  It  is  already  frozen  by  the 
President  as  to  the  Federal  employees. 
Suppose  the  President  gives  an  increase 
to  the  employees  outside  the  Federal  sec- 
tor and  does  nothing  about  the  freeze  he 
has  placed  on  the  Federal  employees?  If 
we  pcus  the  resolution,  we  say  that  the 
Federal  employee  is  to  get  the  same  in- 
crease as  those  employees  outside  the 
Federal  service,  2.  3.  or  5  percent. 

Does  the  Senator  think  the  President 
will  sign  a  law  into  effect  when  he  has 
already  frozen  it  until  the  30th  of  Jime? 

We  are  trying  to  correct  an  inequitable 
situation.  We  think  that  any  ceiling  that 
applies  to  the  outside  employees  should 
apply  equally  to  the  Federal  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  be  magnanimous  and  yield  my  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  frcwn  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Nixon 
was  campaigning  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  1968.  he  said. 

Federal  employees  In  my  administration 
are  not  going  to  be  treated  aa  numbers  on 
a  machine  or  second-clase  citizens. 

I  am  sure  that  it  does  not  apply  in  Its 
broad  terms  to  the  present  case.  They 
have  been  singled  out  and  given  a  delay 
in  the  salary  increase  that  was  granted 
to  them  by  Congress,  and  the  measure 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
That  Federal  salary  Increase  has  been 
frozen  when  the  others  are  not  frozen. 

We  are  saying  that  we  want  them 
treated  equally.  As  my  friends  on  the  op- 
position have  been  saying  again  and 
again  and  again,  we  want  them  treated 
equally.  The  President  can  treat  them 
equally  if  this  measure  is  passed.  He  can 
at  any  time  the  freeze  is  lifted  give  them 
a  2  percent,  3  percent,  or  5  percent  in- 
crease, whatever  he  gives  the  employees 
on  the  outside.  If  he  gives  those  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  wage  in- 
creases, he  must  do  it  equally  with  re- 
spect to  the  non-Federal  workers  and  the 
Federal  workers.  That  is  the  full  thrust 
of  what  we  are  doing  today. 

If  the  Senate  t>elieves,  as  it  believed 
yesterday,  in  equality  of  treatment  for 
the  Federal  employee  and  the  private 
sector  employee — for  which  it  voted  2 
to  1 — then,  today  it  must  support  this 
resolution.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  equality  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  this  January.  Otherwise  we 
will  have  inequality  continue  imtll  the 
30th  of  June  and  perhaps  beyond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tl\e  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution 
169.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KzNNiDY) .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 


I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  If  present  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKtE » .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay. '  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  tlie 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunnet)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Teiuiessee  (Mr.  Brock). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  atmounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
SxAFroRD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 
The  resiilt  was  aimounced — yeas  32, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(No.  258  Leg.] 

YEAS — 32 


Beall 

HuKhes 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Past  ore 

Burdlck 

Jiickson 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Prox'nlre 

Cranston 

Ma^nuson 

Randolph 

E^agleton 

Mathlas 

BlblcoS 

Fulbrtght 

McOee 

Spong 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Stevens 

Hart 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Williams 

Boilings 

Moss 

NATS— 51 

Aiken 

Brooke 

Curtis 

Allen 

Buckley 

Etole 

AUott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Domlnlrk 

Anderson 

Chiles 

Eastland 

Baker 

Church 

Ervln 

BeUmon 

Cook 

Fannin 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Fong 

BogKS 

Cotton 

OambreU 
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Ooldwat«r 

McCleUan 

Smith 

Orlffln 

MUlar 

Sparkman 

OuTxiey 

Packwood 

StennU 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Taft 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Hmska 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Tower 

Jordan,  Idaho     Schwelker 

Welcker 

Ix>nK 

Scott 

Youni; 

PRESENT 

AND    OIVINO 

LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-^ 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  agaln.st 

ETllender, 

against. 

Mansfield,  against. 

Mclntyre 

.  against. 

NOT   VOTING 

-  13 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

ijtaflord 

Bentsen 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Brock 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Cannon 

Mundt 

Harris 

Muskie 

So  the 

resoluti(»i   <S. 

Res.   169)    waa 

rejected. 

THE  DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES  G.  FULTON.  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Resolution  639. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Resolution  639,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ketolved,  That  the  House  hsis  beard  with 
proTound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able James  O.  Pulton,  a  Representative  from 
the  Stat«  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  forty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
ruch  8t«p8  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  oontlngent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  I76i  was  read, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res,  176 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  O.  Pulton,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reiolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral    of   the   deceased   Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communl- 
rnte  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  decease. 

Resolved.  Tliat  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Rep- 
re.sentative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
the  most  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  of  my  good  friend 
and  long-time  colleague.  Representative 
Pulton. 

Jim  Fulton  came  to  Congress  one  term 
before  I  did.  was  out  the  term  I  entered, 
and  has  served  continuously  since  the 
following  term,  the  78th  Congress. 

He  was  the  dean  of  the  Republican  del- 
egation in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  man  of  the  most  interesting,  enter- 
taining, and  effective  attributes.  He  ac- 
complished for  the  ijeople  of  his  constitu- 
ency what  many  people  regarded,  and 
rightly  so,  as  wondrous  things,  because  he 
worked  diligently  and  dally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  kept  most  of  his  staff  with- 
in his  home  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  its  people  with  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  service. 

He  was  an  ardent  man.  a  man  of  fre- 
quent innovative  inspirations.  He  was 
a  man  who  enjoyed  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, who  was  perhaps  the  best  known 
individual  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  county  of  Allegheny,  and  he  will  t>e 
very  sorely  missed.  Our  delegation  has 
lost  its  leader,  and  we  have  all  lost  a 
friend.  We  will  long  grieve  for  him  and 
respect  his  memory. 

I  now  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweik- 
er)  . 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  join 
with  him  in  echoing  my  regret  and  my 
deep  concern  for  the  loss  of  a  great 
Pennsylvania  Representative,  Jim  Ful- 
ton. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  Jim 
Fulton  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  8  years.  I  recognized  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ranking 
members  on  the  committee  and  a  leader 
in  our  foreign  policy  at  the  congressional 
level,  and  also  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  where  he  was  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  and  was 
one  of  the  stalwarts  of  administration 
leadership  In  the  space  race.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  our  preeminence  there,  and 
of  America's  being  first  to  land  on  the 
moon. 

I  think  he  not  only  took  these  prob- 
lems very  seriously,  but  he  worked 
harder,  more  dedicatedly,  and  more  de- 
votedly for  the  service  of  his  constituents 
and  the  Pittsburgh  area  than  any  other 
Representative  I  knew,  always  finding 
full  time  to  work  with  his  people  and  his 
constituents.  I  share  the  concern  and  re- 
gret of  my  senior  colleague  in  expressing 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  great  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  agreed  to  promptly.  It 
is  routine.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  Jim 
Fulton  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
for  25  years. 

Representative  James  G.  FVlton  of 
Pennsylvania  was  first  elected  in  1944.  I 
served  with  him  from  the  first  day  of  my 
own  service,  which  l)egan  immediately 
following  the  election  of  1946,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


Representative  F'ulton  was  one  of  the 
most  generous,  warmhearted,  astute 
Members  with  whom  I  have  ever  served, 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  who  ever  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
highly  devoted — indeed.  I  believe  he  re- 
mained a  bachelor  because  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  service  and  his  un- 
willingness, ev«i  so  sacred  a  relation- 
ship as  marriage,  to  give  up  the  time  and 
interest  from  the  public  service  which 
might  have  been  devoted  to  a  family. 

I  rememl)er  him  very  well  as  a  Member 
with  me  and  Representative  Chelf  of 
Kentucky  on  a  committee  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  dis- 
placed persons  in  Europe  in  1947,  and 
the  tremendous  influence  he  had  In  shap- 
ing the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  that  year. 
The  Displaced  Persons  Act.  as  it  was 
called,  did  so  much  to  take  2  million  of 
the  displaced  persons  out  of  Europe  and 
transport  about  350.000  of  them  to  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  to  resettlement  in 
Europe. 

His  interest  in  the  space  program  was 
very  well  known  in  the  other  body  and 
nationally.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  constructive  legislation 
on  that  score. 

Altogether,  he  was  a  dear,  beloved 
American,  completely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  country,  and  a  warm- 
hearted and  generous  friend,  whom  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  Icnowing  in- 
timately for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  our  Nation  who  devoted 
his  life  to  serving  his  coimtry,  and  whom 
I  know  Members  from  his  own  State  and 
throughout  the  country  will  rememt>er 
with  reverence,  and  gratitude  that  he 
spent  such  a  fine  and  useful  life. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  tuid  New 
York  in  expressing  the  sorrow  that  I 
know  we  all  feel  at  Jim  Fulton's  sudden 
death.  It  Ls  still  so  new  to  tis  that  it  is 
hard  to  grasp.  It  brings  back  to  mem- 
ory very  quicldy,  though,  the  time  back 
in  1945  when  he  and  I  were  Members 
of  the  79th  Congress,  and  he  came  back 
from  the  wars  a  month  after  Congress 
opened  to  take  his  seat. 

He  was  a  fantastic  fellow.  You  never 
could  be  quite  sure  of  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  wear,  what  Idnd  of  decoration 
you  would  find  in  his  office,  or  his  per- 
sonal hobby  of  the  moment. 

Many  people  thought  him  frivolous. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  social 
activities  and  enjoyed  them  immensely, 
and  graced  many  occasions,  here  and 
everywhere,  with  his  presence.  But  the 
fact  was  that  Jim  was  not  a  bit  frivolous 
underneath.  As  my  colleagues  have  said, 
he  was  a  hard-working  Member  of  the 
House,  a  hard-working  Representative  of 
his  district  and  his  State,  a  very  good 
friend,  and  one  who  was.  as  a  Republi- 
can in  those  days  when  moderate  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Republicans  were 
not  as  commonplace  as  we  like  to  think 
they  are  now.  an  outstanding  Republi- 
can moderate.  He  added  very  greatly  to 
keeping  alive  the  two-party  system  in  a 
time  when  many  people  thought  it  was 
doomed  to  oblivion. 

So.  for  personal  reasons  and  for  rea- 
sons of  his  very  important  significance 
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as  a  political  figure  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
will  be  lens  remembered.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  and  those  who  knew  him 
and  served  with  him  will  miss  him.  I 
Uiink.  perhaps  most  of  all. 

Mr.  UANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  and  personal 
regret  at  the  passmg  of  Jix  Poltow.  an 
old  friend,  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House,  as  did  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can lea(ier.  Jnc  Putton  was  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  ability,  a  man  whose 
passing  we  will  mourn  and  whose  pres- 
cDce  we  will  miss  deeply. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESlDINa  OPyiCER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  2  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Representative  Jaxks  G.  Fulton. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  TALMADGE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  following  the  prayer  and  the 
recognition  at  the  joint  leadership  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadgk>  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  7,  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  840.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  re- 
cordings for  the  purpoa«  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  dupllcaUon  and  piracy  of 
sound  recording,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  and 

8.  932.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  In  the 
cotton  ginning  report  dates. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
382,  S.  24£2.  I  do  this  so  that  it  will  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrku.) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bUl  (S.  3482)  to  authorise  Onanclal  sup- 
port for  Improvements  in  Indian  education, 
and  for  other  purposss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  btU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  line  24,  after  the  word 


"total",  to  strike  out  "enroDment."  and 
insert  "enrollment:  Provided.  That  the 
requirements  of  this  sutvaragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  agencies  serving 
Indian  children  in  Alaska,  California, 
and  Oklahoma  or  located  on,  or  in  prox- 
imity to,  an  Indian  reservation" ;  on  page 
5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out 
"Application  or  grant"  and  insert  "Ap- 
plications for  Grants":  on  page  11,  after 
line  19,  strike  out: 

"DrriNmoNS 

•  Sec  sob  As  U'^ed  In  this  title,  the  term 
'Indian'  means  any  lndlTld\ial  who  (1)  Is  an 
enrolled  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  cr  in  the 
future  by  the  State  lu  which  they  reside,  or 
who  Is  a  descendant,  in  the  flrst  or  second 
degree,  of  any  such  enrolled  member,  or  (2) 
1.S  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
trrlor  to  be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  ( 3 ) 
Is  an  Eskimo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native. 
or  (4)  Is  d«tiermlo«d  to  be  an  Indian  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  E^ducatlon,  which 
regvilatlons  shall  further  deflne  the  term 
"Indian".". 

(b)  Bffectlve  July  !,  1972,  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  103 1 a)  of  title  I  of  the  mementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  oiil.  subparagraph  (B) .  and 
by  striking  out  "(-M  "  where  It  appears  after 
■  Sec.  103.   (a)  i  I)"; 

(B)  In  the  fourth  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "and  the  term.s  upon  which  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  t<i  the  Department  of 
Interior  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof. 

On  pap:c  12,  after  line  18,  insert: 

(b)  (1)  Tlie  second  .sentence  of  section  103 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Kementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follows:  In  addition,  he  shall 
allot  from  such  anv^unt  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments  pursuant,    to   subparagraph    (Bj;    and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  I,  1973,  the  amotint  neces- 
sary to  make  pnyments  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)  ". 

(3)  (A)  Section  103(a)<l)  of  such  title 
I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of   the    following    new    subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  flscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  educational  de- 
prived Indian  ehUdren  on  reaervatlona  serv- 
iced by  elementary  and  sec;ondary  achools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  De- 
partment at  the  Interior,  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  criteria  eatabUshed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Such  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
stinnt  to  an  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  containing  such 
assurance*  and  terms  aa  the  Oommissloner 
det«rmlnaa  wlU  XMmc  achlew  the  purposes 
of  this  pert.  Such  afireement  shaU  e(»italn 
( 1 )  an  assurance  that  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subparagraph  will  be  used 
solely  for  programs  and  projects  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  which  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  of  section  141  (a>  and 
that  the  Department  of  tb«  Interior  wlU 
comply  in  all  other  rcapects  with  tlie  reqolrw- 
menta  of  this  title,  and  (2)  provision  for 
carrying  out  the  applicable  provisions  of 
secUon  141(a)   and  143(a)(3).". 

(B)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
( 1 )  ( A )  of  such  title  I  Is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  efTective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1D72. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 
Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  insertmg  "(I )  "  after  "(a)  " 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  I  A)  Applications  for  payment  on  the 
basi.s  of  children  determined  tmder  sectloii 
3(a)  or  3(bi  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set 
forth  adequate  assurance  that  Indian  chil- 
dren will  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
In  the  fchool  program  of  the  local  educa- 
ti.onal  agency. 

"(B)  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
Indian  lands  means  that  properly  included 
within  the  definition  of  Federal  property  un- 
dpr  clause  ( A )  of  section  303  ( 1 ) .". 

(2)  (.A  I  The  CommlSBtoner  shall  exercl.se  hl.s 
authority  under  secUon  415  of  Public  Law 
00  247.  to  encourage  local  parental  partlcl- 
pfttion  with  respect  to  financial  Mslstance 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  874,  81»t  Con- 
gress, based  upon  children  who  reside  on.  or 
reside  with  a  parent  employed  on,  Indian 
lands. 

(B)  ror  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "Indian  lands"  means  that  property 
Included  within  the  definition  of  ftderaj 
l>rop«rty  under  clause  (A)  of  section  303(1) 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  CXingress. 

On  page  15,  line  14,  strike  out  'Ameri- 
can"; in  line  17.  after  the  word  "for", 
.strike  out  "American";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "for",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "American";  on 
page  16,  line  1,  after  the  word  "to",  strike 
out  "American";  at  the  beginnmg  of 
line  5,  strike  out  "American";  In  line  13, 
after  the  word  "to",  strike  out  "Ameri- 
can"; in  Une  17,  after  the  word  "educa- 
tional", strike  out  "agencies  and  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  research  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  (Including"  and 
Insert  "agencies";  in  tine  20,  after  the 
word  "Indian",  strike  out  "children  i " 
and  Insert  "children";  In  line  21,  after 
the  word  "Indian",  strike  out  "tribes" 
and  insert  "tribes,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions"; in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"for",  strike  out  "imposing"  and  insert 
"improving";  on  page  17,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "for",  strike  out  "American";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "for",  strike  out 
"American";  on  page  19,  line  12,  after 
the  word  "public",  strike  out  "and  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations."  and  insert 
"agencies,";  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"institutions".  Insert  "and  Indian  tribes. 
Institutions,  and  organizations";  in  Ime 
14.  after  the  amendment  just  stated, 
strike  out  "(except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  to  an  agency,  organleation,  or  in- 
stitution other  than  one  which  is  non- 
profit)"; on  page  21,  after  line  9,  strike 
out: 

(b)(1)  Effective  after  June  30,  1973.  the 
Elementary  and  Secoiulary  EducaUon  Act  of 
198fi  U  amendsd — 

(A)  In  section  a02(a)(l),  by  striking  out 
"  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children 
and  teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  eblldren  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  (B)"  and  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the". 

<B)  In  section  30a(a)(l),  by  striking  out 
•  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
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necessary  to  provide  programs  and  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for  Individuals 
on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chU- 
dren  by  the  Departnvent  of  the  Interior,  and 
(B)"  and  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the". 

(2)  Effective  after  June  30.  1972.  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
612(a)  of  the  Bducatlon  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commissioner  ahaU  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 

Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs.". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 
(b)(1)(A)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
202 (a)(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1972."  and  inserting  In  Ucu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973,". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekluca- 
tlon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'July  1,  1973,". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  section  612(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  91-230  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•July  1,  1973,". 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  titles  II  and  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196S  and  part  B  of  title  VI  of  Public 
Law  91-230,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  have  the  same  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  funds  paid  to  him  under 
such  titles,  as  he  would  have  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  a  State  educational 
agency  having  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  plan  under  such  titles. 

On  page  23,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"For",  strike  out  "American";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "Adult",  strike  out  "Amer- 
ican"; in  Itoe  12,  after  the  word  "educa- 
tional", strike  out  "agencies  and  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  research  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions.";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  15,  strike  out  "tribes  and  other 
Indian"  and  msert  "agencies,  and  to 
tribes,  institutions,  and";  in  line  19, 
after  the  word  "for",  strike  out  "Ameri- 
can"; in  line  23,  after  the  word  "adult", 
strike  out  "American";  on  page  24,  line 
19,  after  the  word  "public",  strike  out 
"and  private";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"agencies",  strike  out  "organizations, 
or"  and  insert  "and";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "institutions"  Insert 
"and";  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "Indian",  strike  out  "tribes  and 
other  Indian"  and  insert  "tribes,  institu- 
tions, and";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
"organizations",  strike  out  "(except  that 
no  grant  may  be  made  to  an  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution,  other  than  one 
which  is  nonprofit)";  on  page  26,  line  7. 
after  "PARTD",  strike  out  "Bureau"  and 
insert  "Office";  in  line  8,  strike  out  "Bu- 
reau" and  insert  "Office";  in  line  10,  tifter 
the  word  "the",  strike  out  "Bureau"  and 
insert  "Office";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19.  strike  out  "Bureau"  and  insert  "Of- 
fice"; on  page  27,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "Alaskan"  and  Insert 
"Alaska";  on  page  28,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "Congress)",  Insert  "as  added  by 
this  Act,";  in  line  7.  after  "1965",  insert 
"as  added  by  this  Act,";  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "Act."  insert  "as  added  by  this 
Act.";  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "pro- 


gram", insert  "of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare";  in  ime 
23,  after  the  word  "Law",  strike  out  "814" 
and  insert  "874";  on  page  29,  Une  8,  after 
the  word  "Federal",  insert  "education"; 
on  page  30.  line  7,  after  "Sec.  532.",  strike 
out  "(a)";  after  line  14,  strike  out: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  insert  "Sec. 
706.":  and.  on  page  31,  after  Une  5,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

DEKINmON  f 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "Indian"  means  any  Individual  who 
(1)  is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since  1940 
and  those  recognized  now  or  in  the  future  by 
the  State  In  which  they  reside,  or  who  Is  a 
descendant,  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
of  any  such  member,  or  (2)  Is  considered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  an  Indian 
for  any  purpose,  or  (3)  is  an  Eskimo  or  Aleut 
or  other  Alaska  Native,  or  (4)  Is  determined 
to  be  an  Indian  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner,  after  constilta- 
tion  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education,  which  regulations  shall 
further   define   the   term   "Indian." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Education 
Act  of  1971". 

Part   A — Revision   of   Impacted   Areas   Pko- 
CRAM  AS  It  Relates  to  Indian  Chiu>ben 

AMENDMKNTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874.  EIGHTT-riRST 
CONGRESS 

Rt.c.  2  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  title  III  as  title 
IV,  by  redesignating  sections  301  through  803 
and  references  thereto  as  sections  401  though 
403,  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  title  II 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  III— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"SHORT  titi^e 
"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Indian    Elementary    and    Secondary    School 
Assistance  Act". 

"dfclaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  302.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  students  In  the 
United  States,  Ck>ngre6s  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  these  special  educational 
needs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a),  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  en- 
titled to  payments  under  this  title  and  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved,  applica- 
tions therefor,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDXJCATtONAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  flscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
the  Commissioner  abaU  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  <dilldren  who  were  enroUed 
in  the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency, 


and  for  w1i<xn  such  agency  provided  free  pub- 
lic education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  Is  entitled  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  such  agency  (as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (O)  multiplied  by  (11) 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number 
of  children  under  subsection  (a),  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency,  is  at  least  ten  or  con- 
stitutes at  least  50  per  centum  of  Its  total 
enrollment:  Prorlded,  That  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  agencies  serving  Indian  children  In 
Alaska,  California,  and  Oklahoma  or  located 
on,  or  in  proximity  to,  an  Indian  reservation. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fls- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made,  of  all  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located,  plus  any  direct  cur- 
rent expenditures  by  such  State  for  the 
operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  exi>enditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  enrollment  for  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  precedmg  flscal  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  flscal  year  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  under  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  not  In  exoess  of  6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
payments  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  for  that  fiscal 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
sch(x>ls  on  or  near  reservations  which  are 
not  local  educational  agencies  or  have  not 
been  local  educational  agencies  for  more 
than  three  years,  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  this  title. 

"OSES   or   rEDERAL  rUNDS 

"Sec  304.  Orants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  306,  for — 

"(1)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  children.  Including 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed;   and 

"(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including,  In  accord- 
ance with  special  regtilatlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner, mlncH'  remodeling  of  clasoroom  or 
other  space  used  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment,  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  chUdren. 

"applications    ro«    grants;    conditions    for 
nvnovM. 

"Sec  305.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  303(b),  may  be 
made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  and  only  upon  appUcatlon  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

■'(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  tiUe  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efHclent  operation 
of  the  program; 
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"(3)  in  tti«  caa«  ot  an  sppllcaUon  for  pay- 
ments tor  planning.  prorM*  Uut  (A)  tb« 
plAxuanf  was  or  will  be  directly  related  to 
prograau  or  projects  to  tie  carried  out  under 
thta  title  and  has  raeulted.  or  Is  reaeoiwbly 
likely  to  result.  In  a  program  or  project 
which  will  be  carried  out  under  ttils  title, 
and  (B)  the  planning  funds  are  needed  be- 
cause of  tlM  lonovatlTe  nature  ol  the  pro- 
gram or  project  or  because  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  lacks  the  resources  necessary 
to  plan  adequately  for  programs  and  projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  tbi*  title; 

"(4)  proTlde  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
cluding proTlsloos  for  appropriate  objective 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  In  nuetlng  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students: 

"(S)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and -In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(0)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  asaure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  students  In  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  such  record  and  for  affording  such 
accees  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verlfl- 
cation  of  such  reports 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  Krant  under  thi.s 
title  may  be  approved  only  If  It  is  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provlsion.s  of  this  title 
and — 

"il(  meets  the  requirements  .set  forth  In 
subsection  (a); 

"(3)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  U  made— 

"(A)  win  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  (Including  persons  from  the 
Indian  community)  and  will  substantially 
Increase  the  educational  opportunities  of  In- 
dian children  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
applicant;  and 

■■(B)  has  been  developed  ~ 

"(I)  in  open  consultation  with  parents  of 
Indian  children,  teachers,  and,  where  appli- 
cable, secondary  school  students.  Including 
public  bearings  at  wblch  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
program  for  which  assistance  is  being  sought 
and  to  offer  reeonunendatloiis  thereon,  and 

■■(11)  wlih  the  participation  and  approval 
of  a  coounlttee  composed  of,  and  selected  by, 
parents  of  children  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought,  teach- 
ers, and,  where  applicable,  secondary  school 
students,  of  which  at  least  half  the  members 
shall  be  such  parents; 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures »A  will  Insure  that  the  program  U>t 
which  assistance  ts  sought  will  be  operated 
and  evaluated  in  ccnsultation  with,  and  the 
involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and 
representatives  of  the  area  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding the  committee  established  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (3)  (B)  (11). 

■■(c)  Amendmenta  of  applications  shall. 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
prorUle  by  or  pureuaAt  to  regulatiooe.  be 
•object  to  appvoeal  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 


"Bsc.  808.  (a)  The  Commlesloner  shall, 
•abject  to  the  provlalone  of  secUon  807,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  k>oal  educational 
agency  which  has  had  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  305,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  agency  In 
carrying  out  activities  under  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(b)  (1 )  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  which  has  taken 
into  consideration  payments  under  this  title 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  local 
educational  agency  In  that  State  for  State 
aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

■■(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tlon.i  of  the  Comml.ssloner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  ptibllc  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for   the  second  preceding  fl.scal  year. 

"ADJUSTUENTS    WHKXX    NECES&ITATEO    BT 
APPSOPBIATIONS 

'Sac.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated 
lor  any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  un- 
der x.nii  lule  are  not  sufficient  to  p.iy  In  full 
the  total  amouni.s  which  all  local  educa- 
tional a,?enciea  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  ure  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  li\  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments f(ir  any  ti.sc.il  year  during  which  the 
first  .■:ei)teiice  of  this  subsection  Is  applicable, 
such  redtii-ed  amounts  shall  be  Increased  on 
the  same  ba.il.s  as  they  were  reduced 

■■(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  have  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  and  in  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  imder  the  second 
sentence  of  such  sutxectlon.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix  dates  prior  to  which  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  report  to  him 
on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  It,  under 
the  terms  of  section  306(a)  and  subsecticjn 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  it  estimates.  In 
accordance  with  re({uIatlons  of  the  Comnr»la- 
sloner.  that  It  will  expend  under  approved 
applications.  The  amounts  so  avalLtble  to  any 
kx;al  educational  agency,  or  any  amount 
which  would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
education  agency  If  it  were  to  submit  an 
approvable  application  therefor,  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  used 
for  the  period  of  ita  availability,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  In  the  manner  provided  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ,  which 
the  Commlsaloner  determines  will  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  out  approved  applica- 
tions, except  that  no  local  educational  agency 
shall  receive  an  amount  under  this  sentence 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  available 
to  It  under  subsection  (a) ,  exceeds  Its  entitle- 
ment under  section  309.". 

(b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1908  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition,  he  shall 
allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — 

"(i)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph    (B);    and 

'■(11)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1 ,  1973,  the  amount  neoeaaary  to  make 
paymenta  pursuant  to  stibparagraph   (C).". 

(i)  (A)  SecUon  109(a)  ( 1 )  of  such  title  I  U 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
paymenta  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  aecond  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  Oacal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needa  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  aiul  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
eatablisbed  by  the  Commlasloner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  wblch  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments ot  section  14Ua)  and  that  the  Oe- 
partnient  of  the  Interior  will  comply  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  {'i)  provision  for  carrylrtg  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  141(a)  and 
142ial  i3)   ■■. 

^B)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103  ui 
(l)(A)  of  such  title  I  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■itnd  the  terois  upon  wblch  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior/'. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subec- 
tlon  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1972. 

(C)(1)  Subsection  ( a)  of  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874,  diet  Congress,  as  amended,  H 
amended  by  Inserting  '■(1)  '  after  "(a)"  and 
by  iosertiivg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph  (2)  : 

■■(2)  (A)  Applications  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  children  determined  under  sectlm 
3(a)  or  3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set 
forth  adequate  as.suranoe  that  Indian  chil- 
dren win  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
In  the  school  program  of  the  local  educa- 
tlon.il  agency. 

■■|B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
Indian  lands  means  that  property  Includrl 
within  the  definition  of  Federal  property  un- 
der clause  (A)   of  section  303(1).". 

(3)  (A)  The  Commlasloner  shall  exercUe 
hid  authority  under  section  415  of  Public  Law 
90  247.  to  encourage  local  parental  parlicljiu- 
tlon  with  respect  to  financial  assistance  ten- 
der title  I  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 
based  upon  children  who  reside  on.  or  reside 
with  a  parent  employed  on.  Indian  lands. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  ■'Indian  lands^'  meaiu  that  property 
included  within  the  definition  of  Feder;il 
property  under  clause  (A)  of  section  303(11 
of  Public  Law  874,  8lBt  Congress 

Part  B — Spcciai.  Pkogxams  and  PaoJGcra  To 
iMPBOvc    Eovcational    OppORTUNiriis    ron 

InDLAN   CKn.ORCN 
AlIENDUKNT   TO   TITLE   VUJ   or   THE   ELEMENT ARV 
AND    SECONDARY     EDUCATION    ACT    Or    ISI.'S 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  10<5fl  Is  amended 
by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  foIlowlriK 
new  section : 

"IMPROVLMENT  or  EDTJCA'nONAI.  OPPOR-rUNrTTtS 
FOB   INt>IAN   CHILiniEN 

"Stc.  810.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shnll 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  for 
the  Improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  stipi>ort  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  wblch  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
Improving  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children; 

"(a)  to  aesUt  in  the  establiabment  and 
operation  of  profranu.  In  accor4anoe  with 
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subsection  (c),  vrtilch  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educational  aerv- 
toes  not  available  to  Indian  children  in 
sufficient  quantity  or  quaUty,  aivd  (B)  the 
develt^mant  and  establtahinent  of  exem- 
plary educational  programs  to  serve  as  models 
for  regular  school  programs  in  which  Indian 
children  are  educated: 

"(3)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  preservlce  and  Inservice  train- 
ing programs.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d),  for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as 
educatlonsd  personnel:  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  educa- 
tion programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  Indian  children. 
In  the  case  of  activities  of  the  type  described 
In  clause  (3) ,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
training  of  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  federally  supported  elenientary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Indian  children  and  to 
Indian  tribe*,  organizations,  and  institutions 
to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for, 
and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of, 
prognuna  for  Improving  educatlonsd  oppor- 
tunities for  Indian  children,  including — 

"(1)  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
eduoaUonal  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children; 

"(2)  blUtvgual  and  blcultural  education 
programs  and  projects; 

"(3)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  activities,  which  meet  the 
special  health,  social,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children;   and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  'nit  (Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  tribal  and  other  In- 
dian community  organizations  to  assist  and 
stimulate  them  in  developing  and  eetabllsh- 
Ing  educational  services  and  programs 
specifically  designed  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  children.  Orants 
may  be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  educational  servloes  not 
available  to  such  children  in  sufflclent  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Including — 

"(A)  remedial  and  oomi)ensatory  instruc- 
tion, school  health,  physical  education, 
psychological,  and  other  services  designed 
to  assist  and  encourage  Indian  children  to 
enter,  remain  in.  or  reenter  elementary  or 
•eoondary  school; 

"(B)  eomprebenalve  academic  and  voca- 
tional Instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  tertboolu.  and  other  printed  or 
published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment; 

"(D)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services: 

"(E)  special  education  programs  for 
handioapped; 

"(F)    prasciiool  programs; 

"(O)  bUlnguAl  and  blcultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(H)  other  services  which  meet  the  piir- 
ptoees  of  this  subsection;   and 

"(2)  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  and  centers,  involving  new  edu- 
cational approacboa,  enethoda.  and  tech- 
niques dealcned  to  enrich  programs  ot  ele- 
meiitary  and  secondary  education  for 
Indian  children, 

"(d)  Tbe  Oommlasloner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  lastltuttoQa  of  htgber 
educattoB  and  to  State  and  local  eduoatlonal 
a««nol««,  la  watbloatloa  wltlt  ioatltutk>Ds 
of  hlgbsr  eduoattoa,  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grama  and  projects — 

"  ( 1 )    to   prepare  persons  to  serve   Indian 


children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
workers,  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel; and 

"(2)  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  children  in 
such  capacities.  Grants  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fellowship  programs  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree,  for  institutes  and,  as 
part  of  a  continuing  program,  for  seminars, 
symposia,    workshops,   and   oonferenoes. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions  and  Indian  tribes. 
Institutions,    and    organizations    for — 

■■  ( 1 )  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  education  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian  children,  in- 
cluding evaluations  thereof:  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs  in  which  Indian 
children  may  participate  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  such  programs  with  respect  to 
such  children. 

"(f)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  infw- 
matlon,  and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  require- 
ments in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such   applications  shall — 

•■(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which   assistance  is  sought: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Conunlasioner  shall  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section,  and  for  the  coordination  of 
other  resources  available  to  the  applicant. 
In  order  to  insure  that,  within  the  scope  of 
the  purpose  of  the  project,  there  will  be  a 
comprehensive  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section: 

•■(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
participating  in  the  project;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  its  pur- 
poses and  those  of  this  section. 
The  Conunlasioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  appli- 
cation, and  any  documents  submitted  with 
respect  thereto,  show  that  there  has  been 
adequate  participation  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  be  served  and  tribal  communities 
In  the  planning  and  developnient  of  the 
project,  and  that  there  will  be  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  operation  and  evaltiation 
of  the  project.  In  approving  applications  un- 
der this  section,  the  (Xiaunlssloner  shall  give 
priority  to  applications  from  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. 

"(g)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  gnrants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  (35.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
aoa (a)(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1973,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "July  I,  1973,-'. 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  S03(a) 
(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1.  1973."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1.  167S,". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  section  Bia(a)(l)  of 
Public  Law  91-a30  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1973."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973,". 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  titles  n  and  HI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  education 
KcX  of  1965  and  part  B  of  Utle  VI  of  Public 
Law  91-330,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  have  the  same  duties  and  reeponslblll- 
ties  with  respect  to  funds  paid  to  him  under 


such  titles,  as  he  would  have  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  were  a  State  educational 
agency  having  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  State  plan  ui>der  such  titles. 

Part      C — Speciai.     Pbocxahs     Relating      to 
Adult  Education   pob  Indians 

amendment  to  the  adtxt  education  act 

Sec.  4.  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966  (the 
Adult  Education  Act)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  314  and  315.  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  315  and  316.  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  after  section  313  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPROVEMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOKTUNniXS 
POR     ADULT     INDIANS 

"Sbc.  314.  (a)  The  Coaunlasloner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  to 
Indian  tribes,  institutions,  and  organizations, 
to  support  plaruilng.  pilot,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for, 
and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of, 
programs  for  providing  adult  education  for 
Indians — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to  test 
and  dnnonstrate  the  effectiveness  at  pro- 
grams for  improving  employment  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  adult  Indians; 

"(3)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  (A)  the  provision  o(  basic  literacy 
opportunities  to  all  nonllterate  Indian 
adults,  and  (B)  the  provistofi  of  opportuni- 
ties to  all  IiKllan  adults  to  qualify  (or  a 
high  school  equivalency  certificate  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  Inno- 
vative and  effective  techniques  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and 
evaluations  thereof  to  define  accurately  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  lack 
of  high  school  completion  on  Indian  reser- 
vations; 

"(5)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  wblch  may  offer  educatlociai  oppor- 
tunities to  Indian  adults. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorised 
to  make  grants  to.  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions,  and  Indian 
tribes,  institutions,  and  organizations  for — 
"(1)  the  dlaseminatlofi  at  information 
ooncerning  educational  programs,  servloes, 
and  resources  available  to  Indian  adults,  in- 
cluding evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  ^islsted  programs  in  which  Indian 
adults  may  participate  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  such  programs  with  respect  to  such 
adults. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  oontain  such  infonnatloa, 
and  shall  be  consistent  with  such  criteria,  as 
may  be  estabUsbed  as  requirements  In  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  tb«  (Dommisaioaer. 
Such  applications  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  set  forth  a  stateotent  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  Is  sousbt; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  tbe  effec- 
tlvenass  of  the  project  in  acbierlng  Its  pur- 
poses and  those  of  this  asctloa 
The  Oooamlaslotier  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subeectloo  (a) 
unless  he  is  sattefled  that  such  appUeattoo, 
and  any  doctunents  submitted  with  respect 
thereto.  Indicate  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate partldpatloa  by  the  lodlvMuals  to  be 
served  aitd  tribal  oaaamunttlee  In  tbe  plan- 
ning and  development  «t  tbe  project,  and 
that  thwe  wUl  be  such  a  partielpatloB  la  the 
operattoB  and  evalustloa  ot  tbe  project.  In 
approving  appllcattoDe  under  subsecttoa  (a). 
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the  CommiMloner  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
pllcaUona  from  Indl&n  educational  agenclMk 
organlzaUona,  and  Institutions. 

"(d)  For  tbe  purpo««  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $8,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

Pa«t  D — OmcB  or  Indian  Education 
omcr  or  Indian  education 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tbere  la  hereby  established,  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  to  be  Icnown 
as  the  "Office  of  Indian  Education"  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner, 
shall  have  the  respKinslblUty  for  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Oongreas) ,  as  added  by  this  Act.  section 
810  of  title  VIU  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Edticatlon  Act  of  1966,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  and  section  314  of  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
The  Office  shall  be  beaded  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Education,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  to  him 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for.  and  shall  be  placed  in,  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5333  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated 
or  assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
p>06ltion  created  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
In  grade  18  of  such  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

NATIONAL    ADVI80BT    COUNCIL   ON    INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation (referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Na- 
tional Council"),  which  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  who  are  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appointments  shall  "Te 
made  by  the  President  from  lists  of  nominees 
furniahed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations,  and  shall  repre- 
sent diverse  geographic  areas  of  the  country 

(b)  The  National  Council  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  administration  (including 
the  development  of  regulations  and  of  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  policies)  of  any 
program  In  which  Indian  children  or  adults 
participate  from  which  they  can  benefit,  in- 
cluding title  III  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Ck>ngress), 
as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section  810,  title 
Vin  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  added  by  this  Act  and 
with   refiF>ect   to   adequate   funding   thereof; 

(2)  review  applications  for  assistance  un- 
der title  III  of  the  Act  of  8epteml)er  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  as 
added  by  this  Act.  section  810  of  title  VIII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kdueation 
Act  of  1966.  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section 
314  of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  as  added  by 
this  Act,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  their  approval. 

(3)  evaluate  program  and  projects  carried 
out  under  any  program  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  which  In- 
dian children  or  adults  can  participate  or 
from  which  they  can  benefit,  and  disseminate 
the  results  of  such  evaluations; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educatlonAl  agencies  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies.  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  IndUui  children; 

(6)  assist  the  Commissioner  In  developing 
criteria  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  grants  made  under 


section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) ; 
and 

(6)  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year  a  report  on  Its 
activities,  which  shall  include  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  deem  necessary  for  tb«  Im- 
provement of  Federal  education  programs  In 
which  Indian  children  and  adults  participate, 
or  from  which  they  can  benefit,  which  re- 
port shall  Include  statement  of  the  National 
Council's  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner with  respect  to  the  funding  of  any 
such  programs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  stated  in  clauses  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b),  the  National  Council 
is  authorized  to  contrast  with  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
such  functions. 

(d)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401(c)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  which  are  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  411  of  such  Act  and  for 
part  C  of  such  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  available  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  National  Council  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  thl.s  section. 

Part   E — Miscellaneous    Provisions 
amendment  to  title  v  of  higher  education 

ACT  or  1965 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "and  higher  education,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "including  the  need  to  provide  such 
programs  and  education  to  Indians,". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  631  the  following  new  section: 

"TEACHERS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

'Sec.  532.  Of  the  sums  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  less  than  5  per 
centum  shall  be  used  for  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  persons  to  serve  as  teachers  of 
children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indian 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  De- 
purtmcnt  of  the  Interior.". 

AMENDMENT     TO     THE     ELEMENTARY      AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  196S 

Sec.  8.  Section  70e(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for  Indi- 
viduals on  or  from  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
on  or  near  such  reservations  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, a  nonprofit  institution  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribe  concerned  which 
opterate  any  such  school  and  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
local  educational  agency,  as  such  term  l.s  used 
In  this  title". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "Indian"  means  any  Individual  who  (1) 
is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians,  including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  or  in  the 
future  by  the  State  In  which  they  reside,  or 
who  Is  a  descendant,  In  the  first  or  second 
degree,  of  any  such  member,  or  (2)  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  (3)  is  an 
Elsklmo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native,  or 
(4)  Is  determined  to  be  an  Indian  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Conmils- 
sloner,  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  which 
regulations  shall  further  define  the  term 
"Indian". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  pending  resolution 
on  appropriations  tomorrow,  and  the 
supplemental  appropriation  having  to  do 
with  funds  needed  for  the  training  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  neither  of  those  measures  are 
controversial.  They  were  both  reported 
by  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
unanimously. 

Then  after  that,  we  will  turn  back  to 
the  pending  business.  It  is  my  further  un- 
derstanding, suid  I  think  the  Senate 
should  know,  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  roll- 
call  on  this  measure.  Hopefully,  we  will 
reach  that  rollcall  somewhere  between 
11    and    12   o'clock. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  if  the  rollcall 
vote  will  be  on  the  Indian  education  bill 
or  the  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Indian  educa- 
tion bill.  We  do  not  anticipate  rollcall 
votes  on  the  others 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  debate, 
no  action  taken,  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow 
after  the  disposition  of  the  continuing 
resolution  and  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bills. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  TURKISH  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President  we  are 
lionored  today  by  liaving  a  visit  from  a 
delegation  of  members  of  Parliament 
from  one  of  the  friendly  countries — 
Turkey.  We  have  just  had  limch  together 
and  have  had  a  very  good  discussion  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Symington  Is  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  bu*^  he  had 
to  leave  on  another  matter  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  present  these  gentlemen  to 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  each  of  them  to 
stand  as  I  call  their  names. 

The  Honorable  Selahattin  Ozgur,  Sen- 
ator at  Large  in  the  Grand  National 
Assembly. 

The  Honorable  Siddik  Aydar,  Deputy 
for  Bingol  in  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly, Justice  Party. 

The  Honorable  Lutfl  Bllgen,  M.D.,  Sen- 
ator for  Icel  in  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly, Republican  People's  Party. 

The  Honorable  Hamdi  Hamamcioglu, 
Deputy  for  Afyon  in  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  National  Reliance  Party. 
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The  Honorable  Mehmet  Varisli,  Sen- 
ator for  Konya  in  the  Grand  National 
Assembly. 

[  Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  look  for- 
ward to  joining  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  \n  greeting  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  our 
longtime  and  cherished  friends.  We  are 
ver>'  honored  that  they  came  here  today 
to  see  us. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Senate  Resolution  176,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  Honorable  James  G.  Ful- 
ton, late  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  accordance  with 
tlie  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  aidjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  7,  1971 : 

Feoesal  Makitime  Commission 

Clarence  Morse,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  ICarlUme  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30,  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAIUCS 

Department  or  DcrKMSK 
Dudley  C.  Uecum,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

U.S.  AXMT 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  tltl«  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Arnold  Helntges.  226-46- 
3844.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

1.  Col.  Edwin  Howell  Smith,  Jr.,  212-38- 
8046.  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Surgeon  Oeneral,  U.S. 
Army,  as  major  general.  Dental  Corps, 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3036,  3040,  3442, 
and  3447. 

2.  The  following-named  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Dental  Corpt 
Col.   Surlndar  Nath   Bhaskar,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.     Jack     Paden     Pollock,     XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dental  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlfinger  II,  VS. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Ckxle,  section  6231,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 
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Line 
Gayle  T.  Martin  John  B.  Johnson 

Alban  Weber  Michael  Lorenzo 

Frederick  A.  Wlggln 

Medical   Corps 
Allan  D.  Callow  Eugene  P.  Cronklte 

Supply    Corps 
Frank  E.  Raab.  Jr.         Harland  E   Holman 

Cit-tl   Engineer   Corps 
George  Relder 

Department  or  Commoce 
Harold  B.  Scott,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
AMlsiant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  the  Akmt 
The    nominations    beginning    Vincent    R. 
Aceto.   to   be   major,  and   ending  Joseph   P. 
Von  Merveldt.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared    In    the    Congressional    Record    on 
September  10,  1971. 

In  THE  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  William  Ben- 
jamin Abbott  m.  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Fran  McKee,  to  t>e  captain  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1971. 

In  tux  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Lewis  H. 
Abrams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gary  L. 
Yiindt.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  13. 
1971;    and 

The  nominations  beginning  Louis  R. 
Abraham,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing John  T.  Zych,  Jr..  to  be  Ueutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  15,  1971. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
11  marks  the  anniversary  of  a  man's 
death — a  man  whose  life  and  whose 
memory  represent  the  symbol  and  the 
substance  of  love  of  freedom  and  per- 
sonal respoDsibillty  and  dedication. 
Pulaski  Day  is  marked  each  year  with 
special  memorial  to  the  gallant  hero  who 
fought  for  liberty  in  his  native  Poland 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  son  of  Polish  aristocracy.  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  at  Podola, 
Poland,  in  1748.  With  his  father,  Coimt 
Jozef  Pulaski,  Casimir  was  active  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  to  liberate  Pol- 
and from  Russian  encroachment.  There, 
he  distingtilshed  himself  as  a  cavalry 
officer. 

The  defeat  of  his  armies  forced  him 
to  leave  his  native  land,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  he  met  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin— a  meeting  destined  to  have  a  power- 
ful impact  on  the  birth  of  democracy  in 
the  New  World. 

At  the  time  Pulaski  volunteered  to  as- 
sist the  American  colonies  In  their  rev- 
olutionary struggle,  the  Continental 
Army  hsid  no  regular  cavalry.  Again  dis- 


tinguishing himself  on  the  battlefield. 
Congress  gave  Pulaski  permission  to  or- 
ganize an  independent  corps  of  cavalry 
and  light  infantry.  Through  many  of  the 
most  difficult  battles  of  the  war,  Pula- 
ski's aggressive  and  daring  action  in- 
spired his  men  and  intimidatel  the 
enemy. 

Count  Pulaski  never  lived  to  see  the 
independent  America  he  fought  to 
achieve.  He  was  fatally  wounded  in  a 
fierce  battle  at  Savannah  on  October  9, 
1779.  However,  the  banner  of  freedom 
for  which  he  gave  his  life  passed  on  to 
many  of  his  countrymen  who,  despite 
years  of  oppression,  have  been  indefati- 
gable in  the  zeal  for  freedom.  Even  in 
the  search  for  a  new  life  in  a  new  world — 
whether  on  farms  in  the  Midwest,  or  in 
coalfields  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  East — Ptdish 
Americans  have  upheld  the  legacy  of  the 
valiant  general  and  made  magnificent 
contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Throughout  our  history,  when  the  call 
has  gone  out  for  volunteers  to  defend 
this  country,  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity has  responded  eagerly — as  Pu- 
laski did — to  the  great  cause  of  freedom. 
The  honor  rolls  of  American  dead  in- 
clude descendants  from  Warsaw  and 
Krakow,  and  the  battle  of  the  Vistula. 
True  to  the  tradition  of  a  noble  heritage, 
Poles  have  fought  and  sacrificed  In  order 
that  the  fruits  of  personal  liberty  might 
be  preserved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
Coimt  Pulaski — soldier  and  patriot — we 
also  honor  the  distinguished  contribu- 
tions of  Polish  Americans.  Their  aciiieve- 
ments,  as  weU  as  their  valor,  resource- 
fulness, and  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  patriotism,  have  earned  the 
deep  respect  of  all  Americans. 


GEN     CASIMIR   PULASKI:    HE   DIED 
FOR  AMERICAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  COUGH!  .IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11  we  will  honor  the  memory  of 
a  great  Polish  patriot  and  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Coimt  Casimir  P^ilaski,  who  192 
years  ago  gave  his  life  for  a  cause — the 
struggle  for  liberty — to  which  he  was 
deeply  pledged. 

Pulaski  was  only  32  when  he  died  from 
wounds  received  in  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah. Despite  his  youth,  he  bad  estal»- 
lished  a  brilliant  reputation  in  sharing 
the  perils  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Al- 
though his  stay  and  his  servtoe  to  the 
American  Colonies  was  brief — leas  than 
2  years — his  fame  has  endured  the  cen- 
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turies  and  his  name  is  endeared  to  all 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Pulaski  best  expressed  his  absolute 
dedication  to  the  ideal  of  liberty  when 
he  said : 

I  would  rat^er  live  free,  or  die  for  liberty. 
I  suffer  more  because  I  cannot  avenge  myself 
against  tlie  tyranny  of  those  who  seek  to 
oppress  humanity.  That  Is  why  1  want  to  go 
to  America. 

And  true  to  his  words.  Ptilaski  came  to 
America  to  give  his  assistance  to  the 
colonists  In  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

He  first  distingtiished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandywlne.  and  then,  in  sub- 
sequent encounters  with  the  enemy,  he 
continued  to  demonstrate  exceptional 
bravery  and  superb  leadership  under 
stress  of  fire.  The  Continental  Congress, 
recognizing  his  contributions  and  ability, 
conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  and  placed  him  in  command  of 
all  our  cavalry  forces. 

Fired  with  an  ambition  to  mold  a  crack 
fighting  unit,  Pulaski  reorganized, 
trained,  and  drilled  the  American  cav- 
alry. He  supplied  this  branch  of  the  army 
with  its  first  set  of  service  regulations 
and  tried  to  inspire  his  men  with  dis- 
cipline and  spirit.  His  book  of  drill  regu- 
lations and  rules  for  officers  and  privates 
still  serves  as  the  basis  of  cavalry  drills 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  see  Amer- 
ica win  her  Independence.  Pulaski's  gal- 
lantry in  the  field  uf  battle  and  his  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
helped  our  country  immeasurably  in  win- 
ning the  ultimate  victory. 

Pulaski's  courage  in  the  face  of  tyran- 
ny, his  patriotism,  his  warmth  and  gen- 
erosity, are  all  characteristics  that  the 
Poles  have  demonstrated  throughout 
centuries  of  strife  and  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

I  am  ijarticularly  aware  of  these  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple because  there  are  many  Polish  Amer- 
icans in  my  own  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  who,  together  with 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
the  United  States,  have  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  our  culture 
and  the  preservation  of  our  Nation. 

Pulaski  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Polish  courage  and 
chivalry.  The  man  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  "Father  of  the  American 
Cavalry."  and  who  twice  saved  Oeneral 
Washington's  army  from  disruption,  was 
a  nobleman  bom  to  high  social  position 
and  a  life  of  ease  and  complacency.  Yet 
he  remained  loyal  to  his  ideals  and  chose 
a  career  of  many  hardships  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and  uphold 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 

Oeneral  Pulaski  was  not  an  American 
for  he  represented  a  different  culture,  a 
different  language,  a  different  way  of 
life.  But  he  had  the  same  love  of  liberty 
as  the  people  of  this  country,  and  there- 
fore, he  was  an  American  as  much  as  he 
was  a  Pole. 

With  deep  pride  and  gratitude,  I  Join 
my  colleagties  in  the  Congress  and  my 
fellow  Americans  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  General  Pulaski's  death. 
His  fame  will  last  as  long  as  liberty  re- 
mains upon  the  earth.  It  now  remains 
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our   task   to  recommit  oiu-seves   to   the 
noble  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 


October  7,  1971 


TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JEKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  9. 
1971.  marks  the  192d  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Count  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  during  the  American  wa  r  for 
independence.  A  true  believer  in  the 
democratic  cause  of  the  colonies,  Casimir 
Pulaski  came  from  Poland,  his  native 
land,  to  give  his  life  for  principle  in  the 
interest  of  all  mankind. 

The  American  cause  of  that  period  at- 
tracted talented  supporters  from  many 
lands,  but  none  could  be  said  to  excel 
Pulaski  in  fighting  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion to  victory. 

As  a  member  of  the  Polish  aristocracy. 
Covmt  Pulaski  had  grown  to  manhood 
under  harsh  political  circumstances.  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Stanislas  II  Augustus. 
Poland  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  an 
occupied  territory,  with  Russian  troops 
quartered  throughout  the  land,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  First  Partition  of  Poland 
In  1772.  Against  the  outrage.  Polish 
patriots,  fighting  under  Pulaski's  father, 
established  the  Confederation  of  Bar. 
As  a  cavalry  officer  In  the  army  of  the 
Confederation.  Casimir  Pulaski  fought 
brilliantly,  establishing  a  great  and  glow- 
ing reputation.  In  time,  however,  the 
Confederates  were  overcome,  and 
Pulaski,  in  company  with  others,  was 
driven  into  exile. 

His  Journeys  took  him  to  France  in 
1775,  where  he  was  advised  of  develop- 
ments in  the  American  colonies.  Won  to 
the  American  cause.  Pulaski  contacted 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  In  turn  referred 
him  to  George  Washington. 

Pulaski  arrived  at  Boston  during  the 
summer  of  1777  and  soon  was  involved 
in  some  of  the  most  Important  fighting  of 
the  Revolution.  Serving  as  a  volunteer 
under  Washington,  he  participated  with 
distinction  that  September  in  the  battle 
of  Brandywlne.  The  following  month  he 
served  again  at  Germantown.  An  expert 
iOn  cavalry  operations,  he  was  at  first  un- 
able to  exploit  this  skill  for  want  of  an 
effective  American  cavalry  force.  Such  a 
force  was  raised,  however,  in  the  winter 
of  1777,  and  Pulaski  became  its  com- 
mander. Almost  at  once  the  cavalry  saw 
service  at  Trenton,  where  it  performed 
with  distinction.  At  Flemington,  N.J.,  the 
cavalry  engaged  in  a  major  foraging  ex- 
pedition, to  feed  the  troops  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge. 

At  the  insistence  of  Washington.  Con- 
gress granted  Pulaski  permission  to  orga- 
nize an  independent  cavalry  corps  in 
1778.  The  following  year  he  was  ordered 
with  his  troops  to  South  Carolina  with 
the  object  of  bringing  his  talents  to  bear 
in  behalf  of  forces  under  Oeneral  Lin- 
coln. On  October  9.  1779.  with  victory 
in  sight,  the  American  cavalry  charged 
the  British  lines  in  a  dramatic  assault. 
Pulaski  was  there  at  the  front,  urging 


forward  his  cavalFymen.  In  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  true  and 
great  American  hero.  Like  the  millions 
who  have  followed  his  path  from  Poland 
to  the  United  States,  he  dlstingmshed 
himself  as  a  patriot  of  the  highest  order 
who  believed  in.  and  fought  for,  democ- 
racy and  freedom. 


'HIE  U.N.  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  editorial  on 
the  United  Nations  from  the  October  4 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  News-Sentinel: 
The  U.N.  In  Trouble 

During  the  25th  anniversary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  last  year,  speaker  after 
speaker  described  the  organization  as  the 
last  great  hope  of  mankind." 

Despite  such  flattery,  the  truth  Is  that 
the  countries  of  the  world  will  do  anyxhing 
for   the   United   Nations — except   pay   for   It. 

In  his  latest  report,  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  dlscloeed  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  more  than  (260  million  In  debt.  In  tact 
it  faces  bankruptcy  and  may  not  be  able  to 
meet    Its    payroll    later    this    year. 

Thant  cannot  be  blamed  for  this.  For  10 
years  the  poor  man  has  been  Juggling  books 
like  an  embezzling  lYxas  banker  to  keep 
the  organization  going.  But  there  are  no 
more  bonds  to  float,  loans  to  make  or  special 
funds  to  strip,  and  the  moment  of  financial 
truth  Is  at  hand. 

Most  of  the  trouble  stems  from  the 
pernicious  Idea,  pioneered  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  a  member  need  not  pay  for  a 
budgeted  or  properly  voted  UN  activity  that 
It  disapproves  of.  "Thus  the  Kremlin  owes 
and  win  not  pay  $87.5  million  for  UN  peace- 
keeping operations  In  the  Congo,  Middle 
East  and   elsewhere. 

Russia's  destructive  precedent  has  en- 
couraged the  Soviet  Bloc  to  withhold  $31 
million  In  assetjements  and  France  $17.7 
million. 

The  United  States  hasn't  helped  matters 
by  usually  waiting  until  December  or  later 
to  pay  Its  share  of  UN  expenses,  which  are 
due  In  February.  This  makes  It  easy  for 
Russia,  the  entire  Communist  bloc,  France 
and  others  to  stall  on  their  dues. 

Among  congressmen  who  care  about  the 
world  organization,  many  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  Moscow  and  Paris  for  its  troubles. 
How  many  have  the  er>^its  to  blame  their  own 
obstructive  committee  chairmen  for  not 
passing   UN   appropriations   bills  iii   tlm-'? 

Another  prtiblem  Is  the  UN  voting  ma- 
jority now  enjoyed  by  have  not  and  mini- 
states.  They  can  pass  any  kind  of  Oeneral 
Assembly  .spending  re.solution  they  want — 
without  worrying  where  the  money  will  come 
from. 

Of  course,  the  richer,  older  couturle>. 
freely  l€?ct\ire  the  new  ones  about  retipon- 
slble  behavior  Their  strictures  would  c.^rrj 
more  weight  if  Ihey  would  set  an  exninple. 
say.  by  paying  their  UN  bills. 

Finally,  the  organization's  stnff  ha.i  bal- 
looned from  9500  In  1956  to  m<jre  ihi-n 
33.000  today.  Many  of  the  employe  s  are 
hard-working  International  civil  s»ivan  s. 
Many  others  are  no-work  paper  shufflers 
living  It  up  on  tax-free  Incomes.  U  'Ihaiit 
himself  could  make  a  contribution  tj  hn 
beloved  United  Nations  by  using  Its  i  jvir.y 
as  a   pretext   for   purging  the  drone."!. 
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Because  at  the  United  Nations'  potential 
for  preserving  peace,  atateamen  ore  foiMl  of 
aaylng,  "If  the  United  Nations  dldnt  exist, 
the  world  would  have  to  invent  It."  It  would 
be  nice  If  they  would  Invent  a  way  of  financ- 
ing It,  not  waiting  for  It  to  collapse  in 
bankruptcy. 


ADMINISTRATION  WITHHOLDING 
FUNDS  FOR  PROGRAMS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
increasingly  distiu-bing  to  millions  of 
Americans  to  see  the  will  of  this  Con- 
gress twisted  or  ignored  by  tills  admin- 
istration on  matters  of  great  national 
urgency.  Arbitrary  administration  with- 
holding of  appropriated  funds  is  becom- 
ing almost  a  dally  practice. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  examples 
of  this  withholding  is  in  funds  for  pro- 
grams for  rural  America. 

For  example.  Congress  appropriated 
$195.5  million  for  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program,  which  was 
$55.5  million  over  President  Nixon's 
budget.  The  result?  All  this  money  is 
frozen  until  the  all-powerful  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines  how 
much  of  the  $195.5  million  il  will  allow  to 
be  spent. 

The  situation  is  the  same  with  $545 
million  in  rural  electriflcation  fimds. 

In  another  case  OMB  has  made  a  pro- 
gram decision  which  to  me  borders  on  ir- 
responsibility. Congress,  recognizing  the 
growing  national  concern  over  pollution, 
appropriated  $100  million  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  rural  water 
and  sewer  grant  program.  What  level  of 
spending  has  OMB  approved?  $42  mil- 
lion, $58  million  less  than  this  Congress 
felt  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  things 
which  are  deeply  disturbing  about  this. 
First,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  Uie  total 
disregard  of  congressional  intent.  There 
is  not  a  more  careful  or  harder  work- 
ing body  of  people  in  Washington  than 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Their  decisions  on  funding  levels  are 
not  made  out  of  whim  or  fancy,  but  are 
based  on  hours  of  exhaustive  hearings, 
study,  and  analysis.  Congress  is  the  rep- 
resentative body  most  responsive  to  the 
people's  needs.  The  will  and  intent  of 
Congress  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  as 
the  OMB  obviously  takes  it. 

Much  more  Important,  however,  is  that 
the  cases  I  have  cited  offer  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  priority  assigned  to  rural 
development  by  this  administration. 
Rural  development  obviously  ranks  down 
around  the  bott«»n.  If  you  look  at  the 
investment  the  administration  wants  to 
make  in  this  area. 

My  personal  view  is  that  there  are  few 
goals  ahead  of  us  which  are  more  impor- 
tant than  the  development  of  rural 
America.  We  must  provide  modem  util- 
ity services,  quality  education,  roads  and 
highways,  and  Jobs  in  the  nual  areas  if 
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we  are  to  reverse  the  national  trend  of 
migration  to  the  cities. 

These  funds  being  withheld  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
for  programs  aimed  at  Just  these  na- 
tional goals.  These  are  programs  aimed 
at  making  the  rural  areas  better  places 
to  live.  They  are  aimed  at  giving  the 
rural  people  the  modem  conveniences 
that  the  city  people  enjoy. 

When  these  are  the  goeils  we  are  pur- 
suing, how  can  the  administration  Jus- 
tify withholding  more  than  half  the 
grant  funds  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
systems?  It  would  be  easier  to  justify 
doubling  the  expenditure  in  this  area. 
The  same  holds  true  with  rural  elec- 
trification and  with  the  overall  rural 
environmental  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  budget  ex- 
perts downtown,  who  are  elected  by  no- 
body, owe  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  explanation  for  their 
action  in  withholding  these  funds. 
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large  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  imtlring 
efforts  In  their  behalf. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  RAPER 
JONAS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAKOUNA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  earned  the  respect  of  all 
of  us  who  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress. 

The  man  is  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Raper  Jonas.  Mr.  Jonas  has  re- 
cently announced  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  this  term  and  this  Chamber  will 
most  certainly  miss  this  man  who  has 
worked  so  well  and  with  such  dedication 
here  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Jonas  holds  a  very  special  place 
in  the  political  history  of  my  State,  hav- 
ing served  for  so  many  years  as  the  only 
member  of  my  party  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina congressional  delegation. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1953, 
Charlie  Jonas  has  built  an  envied  repu- 
tation as  a  watchdog  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  a  man  dedicated  to  responsi- 
ble government,  and  as  a  public  servant 
who  takes  his  duty  seriously. 

There  are  those  who  have  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Jonas  in  times  past  on  matters 
of  policy,  but  none  has  ever  questioned 
the  integrity  of  his  position  or  his  sin- 
cerity in  fighting  for  it. 

These  are  qualities  that  seem  ail  too 
rare  among  politicians,  but  then  Charlie 
Jonas  is  no  ordinary  politician.  He  is  a 
statesman  in  the  truest  and  best  sense. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  wishing  our  colleague  well  in  his  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  but  even  more, 
we  are  going  to  cherish  what  time  we 
have  left  to  benefit  from  his  wise  coim- 
sel,  his  long  years  of  experience,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  good 
government. 

His  service  here  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  work  of  Congress,  and  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina, 
the  State  and. the  Nation  at  large  owe  a 


CRIMINAL  RECORDS  OP  ATTICA'S 
DECEASED  RIOTERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  October  €.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  and  made  over  the  Attica  pris- 
on riots,  but  information  as  to  why  the 
inmates  were  lodged  in  Attica  is  over- 
looked, almost  as  if  suppressed. 

So  that  the  Members  are  reminded 
that  these  prison  inmates  were  not  sent 
to  Attica  prison  as  contest  winners  or  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  country  club 
hotel,  but  rather  for  punishment,  I  in- 
clude a  breakdown  on  the  crimes  of  the 
30  prison  inmate  fatalities: 

Murder  or  attempted  murder 

Manslaughter    

Assault   

Arson     

Rape    

Robbery    

Sale  of  narcotics 

Burglary  

Possession  of  dangerous  weapon 

Orand  larceny 

Possession  of  drugs 

Other - 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  have 
a  better  understanding  of  why  the  New 
York  taxpayers  were  paying  to  protect 
society  from  these  lodgers  of  Attica.  I  in- 
clude the  criminal  records  of  those  in- 
mates killed  in  the  riot: 

Department  or  Correctional  Services. 

October  1,  1971 
Congressman  John  Rabick, 
Lcmgworth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  Enclosed  are 
several  copies  of  requested  criminal  records 
of  Inmate  fatalities  at  Attica  Correctional  Fa- 
cility. This  list  does  not  Include  the  twx>  lat- 
est casualties. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  provide  ooples 

sooner   but    the   Immediate  demand   by  the 

press  exhausted  the  copies  I  bad  and,  since, 

I  have  had  more  made. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  concern. 

Very  truly  yotus. 

Gkxalo  T.  Hoclihan. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 

Record    or    Convictions   or    Attica    Inmate 

FATALTrlKS 

James  Robinson,  New  York  City:  Murder 
1st  Degree — Natural  Life.  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Sentenced  11-27-68. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

4  9-61 :  Orand  Larceny  of  Automobile — 
Morrison  Training  School — escaped. 

1-15-62:  Interstate  Transportation  of  a 
Motor  Vehicle — 3  yrs. 

10-24-64:  Larceny  of  Automobile — 1  vr  to 
1><,  yrs 

1-18  65:    Assault    with    Deadly    Weapon— 

1  ^2  ys. 

l6-d-67:  Assault.  Third  Degree  &  Petit  Lar- 
ceny— 9  mos 

Barry  Jay  Schtcarts,  Queens:  Manslaughter 
1st — 10  to  ao  yrs.  Att.  Robbery.  Sxd — 6  to  10 
yrs.  Queens  Supreme  Court — Sentenced  11- 
aa-68. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

3-1-65;  Leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident — 
00  daya. 
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10-11 -«5:    Petit  iMtcmnj—TTObtaion. 

3-25-6«:  Att.  BurtlAry,  Tlilxd  D«»re«— Sus- 
pended Sentence  &  Probation. 

5-1&-66:   M«or*«»ly  Conduct — 30  days. 
7  5-66.  Violation  of  Probation — Committed 
to  NatUAwaa  State  Hospital. 

l-20-«rr:  CrOawXul  Entry— Suspended 
Sentence  of  60  days. 

Robert  Francis  Jmrph  Hanigan.  Valley 
Cotta«B.  N.Y.:  Murder  and  decree.  20  yrs.— 
Life.  RocWand  C««irty--aentenced   1   27-65. 

Previous  crlmtnei  record; 

l-14_ei ;  Asaault.  TbUd  Degree — Pined  and 
60  days  suspended  sentence. 

Melvtn  Ware,  Kew  York  City:  Robbery  3rd 
Degree — 5  yra.  Queena  Supreme  Court  Sen- 
tenced 11-25-69. 

Previous  criminal  record : 

3-3-61 :  Petll  L«rc«nf— Prob»tlon. 

1-8-63:  Att.  AManlt.  3rd  and  Poaaeealon  of 
a  Weapon— Dta«li«rged  oo  own  recofnl«»nce. 

S_a6-06:  B^Utli^t  Arrest  Jt  Disorderly 
Conduct— 60  days. 

Itiltou  Menyweathcr  til.  Buffalo.  N.T.:  At- 
tempt Arson  1st  degree  10  >ts.  Erie  County 
—Sentenced— 11-24  70 

Prevtona  criminal  record: 

Ttirc*  Juvenile  arrests. 

9-10-68  Pcmamion.  of  a  Danpsroua  Weapon 
tc  BMnaament — 6  montlu. 

9-30-68  Criminal  Tlunperlng — 6  months. 

Samuel  J.  Melville,  Kew  York  Olty:  Arson 

1st 6  to  18  yrs.  Reckless  endangerment  1st 

—2  Yrs..  4  Mos.  to  T  Yrs.  Assault  2nd — 2 
yrs.,  4  Mos..  to  7  yrs.  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Sentenced  6-19-70. 

Previous  criminal  record :  None. 

CTiarle*  Lundy,  Wew  York  City:  Attempted 
Murder — 16  yrs.  Robbery  Ist — 15  yrs.  As- 
sault lat — 18  yrs.  Assault  2nd— 7  yrs.  New 
York   Supreme   Court— Sent.-nccd    3-13  69. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

t- 19-42.  Affray — Fined. 

1_^_68:     Diiorderly    Conduct— Bond    tot- 

felbed. 

4-23-68;   Petit  lAPceny — Conditional  Dls- 

eharge. 

Mmfmel  Vaaquez.  Bronx,  N.Y.:  Att.  Asault 
2nd — 3  yn.  Brtmx  Supreme  Court — Sen- 
tenced 10-36-70. 

Previous  criminal  record :  None. 

Willie  Fuller,  Apopka.  Florida:  Rape  Istr- 
10-30  yrs.  Wayne  County  Court — Sentenced 
10-31-60. 

Frevloua  criminal  record : 

12-30-66:  Disorderly  Conduct — 90  days. 

5-10-68:  Vagrancy — Pined. 

10-3-59:   Simple  Larceny — 4  months. 

Gidell  Martin,  Brooklyn.  NY.;  Att.  Poss. 
o<  DMigerous  Weapon — 4  yrs.  Kings  Supreme 
Court — 8ent«iced  4-20-70. 

Pr«vW>us  criminal  record : 

8-9-57;  Auto  Theft — 1  yr. 

2-16-42:  Disorderly  Conduct  (fists  &  feet) 
— 90  days. 

5-23-«7:  PtUt  Larceny— 1  yr. 

Klliott  Jamea  Barktej/.  Rochester,  NY. 

Previous  criminal  record:  None. 

Alfred  L.  Williama.  Buffalo,  NY:  Man- 
slaughter l!rt— 20  yrs.  Robbery  1st ^10  15 
jn.  Rotetoery,  3nJ— 7  yr».  »le  County— Sen- 
tenced 3-31-71. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

1-15-57;  Auto  Theft — Indeterminate  Term 
In  Ohio  State  Reformatory. 

10-28-64:  Unlawful  Poesesalon  of  Stolen 
Property — 1  yr. 

5-23-66:    Assault,    third   dep^e — 1    yr. 

4  26-68:    Theft  by  breaking  and  entering 

— 3  months. 

Thomas  Hicks.  Queens.  Robbery  2nd— 7 
yrs.  Kings  Supreme  Court — Sentenced  6-5- 
69 

Previous  criminal  record: 

7  I"?-*?;  Petit  Larceny— Committed  to 
tiew  Yor*  Reformatory. 

6   14-58:     Disorderly    Conduct — Pined. 

11-20-58:  Unlawful  Entry— 1  yr. 

11-5-60:   Robbery.  2nd  degree — 5  to  10  yrs. 
Santiago     Santos,    Bronx,  N.Y.:    Burglary 
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am — 4     yrs.     Bronx     Buprome     Court — Sen- 
tenced 6-12-70. 

Previous  erUnlnal  record: 
4-27-67;  Petit  Larceny — 7  nuinths. 
7-26-68:    Attempted    Orand    Larceny- 10 
months. 

WiiHe  Wert,  Buffalo,  H.Y.:  Robbery  Sod— 
16  yra.  Burglary  3rd — 7  yrs.  Or.  Larceny 
2nd— 7  yrs.  Erie  County  Court— Sentenced 
11-19-79. 

Previous    criminal    record: 
Three    juvenile    arrests. 
ia9-62:       Assault.      Third      Degree-   Sus- 
pwided    Sentence. 

11-19-64:  Drinking  In  PuWlc— Pined 
6-25-66:     I^wsesslon    of    Marijuana — Sen- 
tenced to  Elmlra  Reception  Center. 

WiUiam  Allen,  Bronx,  N.Y.:  Manslaughter 
2ria — 4  yrs.  Bronx  Supreme  Court — Sen- 
tenced   1-19-70. 

Previous   criminal    record: 
6-19-67:     Committed    to    Now    York    City 
Reformatory. 

12-28-67:  Petit  Larceny— Stjspended  S<^i- 
tcnce. 

Metvin  Lhivall  Gray,  Rochester,  N.Y.:  Crlm. 
Selling     Dangerous    Drug — 15     yrs.     Monroe 
County  Court.  Sentenced  1-7-70 
Previous  criminal   record: 
7-16-67:   Unlawful  Possession  of  Narcotic 
Drugs — ProiMtion   6   yrs. 

Carlos  Joseph  Preacott,  Rochester,  N.Y,: 
Murder  Ist  degree — 2S  yrs.  to  Life.  Monroe 
County — Sentenced    2-5-70. 

Prevlons  criminal  record:  None. 
Allen    Durham,    Brooklyn,    NY.:     M\irder 
2nd  Degree — 20  yrs.  to  Life    Kings  Supreme 
Court — Sentenced    9-17-68. 

Previous  criminal  record;  Two  Juvenile 
convictions. 

Kenneth.  Ue»a,  Blugtaamton.  N.Y.;   Orand 
Larceny  3rd — 4  yrs.  Broome  Couuty  Court- 
Sentenced    6-13-71. 
Previous    criminal    record : 
2-19-66:  Public  Intoxication — 7  days 
5-24-66:  Disorderly  Conduct — 30  days. 
7-1-66 :  Disorderly  Conduct — 80  days. 
71- 19-66:  Assault.  Third  Degree — 10  days. 
»-2-66:  Assault,  Third  Degree — 2S  days. 
9-6-66:    BeolBting   Arrest   and   Assault   on 
Police    OfBoar — 3    years. 

John  Barnes.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.:  Att.  Robbery 
3rd — 6  yrs.  Kings  Supreme  Court — Sen- 
tenced   1-16-68. 

Previous  criminal  record:  No  adult  eon- 
▼Ictlons. 

loreiuo  McNeil.  Queens:   Robbery,  3rd— 5 
to  7  yrs.  Queens  Supreme  Court — Sentenced 
6-23-85. 
Previous    criminal    record: 
9-28-57;    Disorderly    Conduct— Suspended 
Sentence. 

9-24-69:  Attempted  Robbery,  Third  De- 
gree— 2  >4  to  5  Tears. 

■Willimm  Mekinney,  Brooklyn,  NY.;  Man- 
slaughter, 1st  dcgras — 20  yrs.  Att.  Assault, 
1st  degree — 7  yrs.  Poesesalon  of  a  Weapon — 
7  yrs.  KlQgs  Supreme  Court — Sentenced  1- 
26-71. 

Previous   crimlnaj   record : 
11-26-58:     Assault.    Third    Degree — Com- 
mitted to  New  York  City  Reformatory. 

2-1,5-61:  Attempted  Petit  Larceny — 60 
daya. 

13-30-68:  VlolaUon  of  the  Public  Health 
Law  (marijuana)  60  months  susi>ende(l  sen- 
tence. 

Michael  Privitera,  Buffalo.  NY.:  Murder, 
l.st  .  egree — 25  yrs. — Life.  Monroe  County — 
Sentenced  10-14-88. 

Prevtotis  criminal  record: 
l-23-50r   Disorderly   Conduct   *    Resisting 
Arrest — Suspended  Sentence. 

I0-3^SS:   Assault.  Third  Degree — 1  year. 
5-26-66:     Dlsarderly    Conduct— Suspended 
Sentence. 

7-5-66:  Possession  of  lustruments  used  In 
adBalnistcrlog  narcotics — 1  yeex. 

6-10-67:    Attempted   Or.   Xjurceny.  Second 
Degree — 1   yr.,  3  Mos..  to  SVi  yrs. 
7  26-62    Petit  Larceny— 1  year. 
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7-15-64:  Attempted  Or.  Larceny.  Second 
Dsgree — 3  to  4  years. 

Bernard  Daota,  Now  York  City:  Robbery 
Xnd  Degree— 7  yrs.  Bobbery  Srd  Degree— 7 
yrs.  Queens  Supreme  Court — Sentenced  12  • 
2/70. 

Prevous  criminal  record: 

1-24-67:  Committed  to  Elmlra  Reception 
Center — 3  yrs. 

1-13-69:  Criminal  Tresp.^ss -Conditional 
DtBCharge. 

Raymond  Rivera.  Bronx.  N.Y.:  Crlm.  Poss. 
of  a  Dangerous  Drug  3  yrs.  Bronx  Supreme 
Court— Sentenced  3    10-70. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

10-15-64:  Poesesalon  of  Pt>licy  Slips  Pined 
or  20  days  In  Jan. 

G  10  68:  Criminally  selling  dangerous 
drug  ( cousoUUated  with  above  three  year 
sentence) . 

Harold  Thomas.  New  York  City:  Robbery 
1st  (i  co'-nts)  10  to  20  yrs.  Robbery  2nd  |4 
counts)  7H  to  15  yrs.  New  York  Supreme 
Court — Sentenced  5-14-68. 

Previous  criminal  record; 

8-27-61:  Proceedings  In  Sanity  following 
arrest  for  Robbery— Matteawan  State  Hos- 
pital. 

8-8-63;  Petit  Larceny— 1  yr. 

7-22-€4:  Possession  of  Narcotic  Drugs  -60 

days. 

Kenneth  tvey  MaUog,  Queens,  H.Y.:  Rob- 
bery. 2nd  Degree — t  yrs..  •  Mos..  to  10  yrs. 
Queens  Supreme  Court — Sentenced  1-19-68. 

Previous  criminal  record: 

11-4-60:  Petit  Larceny — New  York  City 
Penitentiary. 

2-27-62;  Escape  from  Custody —  6  months. 

10-15-62:  Petit  Larceny — 6  months. 

4-27-64:  Robbery,  Second  Degree — 6  years. 

Jo*e  Mentifo,  New  York,  NY.:  Assault,  1st 
degree— 10  years.  New  York  Supreme  Court  - 
Sentenced  6/24/71. 

Previous  criminal  record : 

12-23-53:  Criminal  Possession  of  a  PUtol — 
Committed  to  New  York  City  Reformatory. 

5-19-55:  Possession  of  Narcotic  Drug — 30 
days. 

•-14-66:  Violation  of  Parole — Returned  to 
New  York  City  Reformatory. 

3-26-66:  Porawistnn  of  Narcotic  Drug — 60 
days. 

8  1-58:  Attempt  to  Feloniously  Possess  a 
Narcotic  Drtig— 1  yr.,  6  mos.,  to  1  yr,  9  mos. 

11-29-60:  Unlawful  poseesslon  of  Narcotic 
Drug — 6  months. 

2-36-62:  Attempted  Criminal  Possession 
of  a  Pistol — 3  to  5  years. 

10-21-63:  Sale  of  Narcotic  Drugs  (Federal 
Court)— 4  years  to  begin  upon  expUation 
of  New  York  SUte  sentence. 

2-5-71 :  Reckless  Endangerment,  First  De- 
gree— 3  months. 

Emanvel  Johnson,  Brooklyn,  NY.:  Rob- 
bery, 3rd  Degree — 5  to  •  years.  Kings  County 
Supreme  Coiirt — Sentenced  fr-»4-«1. 

Previous  crtmloal  record: 

3-1760:  Attempted  Pettt  Larceny— 60  days. 

12-26-60:  Assault,  Third  Degree — Commit- 
ted to  New  York  City  Penitentiary. 

10-22  «3:  Assault,  Third  Degree — Time 
served. 

a-13-«4 :  Assault,  Third  Degree — 6  months. 

12-4-64:  Robbery.  Second  Degree — 2V,  to 
5  years. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  October  7.  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  la  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hnsband  aMve  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  la  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


LTTTLE     IMPROVEMENT     SEEN     IN 
MAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  I  am  naturally  interested 
In  the  developments  which  will  be  forth- 
coming imder  the  new  UJ3.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. I  am  most  Interested  in  the  public 
reaction  to  the  postal  reform  legislation, 
which  the  Congress  approved  in  1970. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  special  interest  that 
I  noted  a  column  by  Dean  Linton,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  22  edition  of 
Suburban  Life  and  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  an  interesting  and  fascinating 
commentary  from  a  citizen's  point  of 
view  on  the  Postal  Service. 

llie  article  follows : 

Lrrri,!  Impbovxuemt  Sekn  in  Mail  Service 
(By  Dean  Linton) 

Nearly  three  months  have  passed  since  the 
Inauguration  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  a  seml-prlvate  governmentally  con- 
trolled organization  which  Inherited  the  mess 
left  by  the  old  U.S.  Poet  OfHce  Department. 

Postal  rates  have  Increased,  some  changes 
visible  to  the  public  eye  have  been  made, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  little  improvement  has 
been  seen  in  postal  service. 

In  recent  weeks  news  releases  have  been 
received  from  area  post  offices  lauding  a 
new  one  day  service  within  certain  areas.  It 
sounds  great  and  I  hope  It  works. 

But  personal  observations  during  the  past 
month  make  me  more  than  a  little  skeptical 
of  the  Postal  Service's  ability  to  deliver  on 
time. 

One  such  occurrence  hapi>ened  last  Satur- 
day when  I  received  at  home  an  airmail  let- 
ter which  I  had  mailed  exactly  one  week  prior 
In  front  of  the  Oak  Park  post  office.  Lacking 
sufficient  postage  for  its  weight,  this  airmail 
letter  was  returned  to  my  Hillside  home  seven 
days  later  for  additional  postage.  It  had 
made  It  as  far  as  O'Hare  during  the  week. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine  mailed 
a  parcel  from  the  Berwyn  post  office  to  an 
address  on  Chicago's  south  side.  It  arrived  10 
days  later. 

Again  a  personal  experience:  about  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  first  class  letter  mailed 
from  Berwyn,  arriving  nine  days  later  In  Hill- 
side, At  least  that's  better  time  than  the 
parcel,  but  I  doubt  If  it  would  break  the  old 
Pony  Express  record. 

Perhaps  these  are  Isolated  cases,  but  they 
seem  to  be  occurring  more  frequently. 

Postal  Service  efficiency  wont  happen  over- 
night. I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  point. 
I  know  that  changes  are  being  made.  Man- 
pkower  has  been  reduced  and  belts  have  been 
tightened  to  put  the  department  within  Its 
operating  budget.  This  would  be  welcomed  by 
any  taxpayer. 

Less  pickups  at  collection  boxes  are  being 
made,  but  as  long  as  the  remaining  collec- 
tions make  the  the  proper  dispatches  this  can 
only  be  an  efficiency  measure.  Mall  Is  not 
speeded  any  faster  If  It  Is  picked  up  every 
hour  at  the  comer  mailbox  and  then  remains 
in  the  local  post  office  for  a  late  dispatch. 


Somewhat  angry  Saturday  when  my  alr- 
maU  letter,  which  I  thought  had  been  de- 
livered Mveral  days  before,  was  returned,  I 
proceeded  to  the  post  offloe,  letter  In  hand, 
with  its  additional  postage. 

"I  know  It's  not  your  fault,  but  can  you 
teU  me  why  It  takes  seven  days  for  an  airmail 
letter  to  go  from  Oak  Park  to  O'Hare  to  Hill- 
side," I  asked  of  the  sympathetic  clerk. 

Shaking  her  head  In  disgust,  she  said  these 
things  are  happening  "aU  the  time." 

"People  better  start  writing  letters  to  the 
right  people  before  It's  too  late,"  she  added. 

Well,  that's  not  a  bad  Idea.  But  do  you 
think  they  wlU  get  delivered  In  time? 


A  SOLID  START— GI  DRUG  TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tary's new  drug  dependent  treatment 
programs  have  come  under  strong  crit- 
icism in  recent  weeks  for  allegedly  being 
inept  and  ill-conceived.  In  my  view,  much 
of  this  criticism  has  been  unfair  and  has 
obscured  much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  field. 

Military  heroin  addict  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  were  launched 
virtually  overnight  in  mid-June  1971 
concurrent  with  the  appointment  by 
President  Nixon  of  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe, 
special  consultant  on  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  as  the  director  of  the 
Special  Action  OflQce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

The  Implementation  of  any  new  and 
complex  health  care  program  will  have 
its  difficulties.  Instead  of  seeking  fault 
with  the  military's  effort  one  might  look 
at  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  the 
military  established  screening,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  and  their 
ongoing  efiforts  to  rapidly  expand  screen- 
ing and  to  innovate  and  improve  all  pro- 
grams despite  great  diCBculty  in  finding 
military  or  even  civilian  experts  who 
could  advise  on  how  to  effectively  treat 
drug  dependent  individuals. 

The  United  States  hsis  a  scarcity  of 
qualified  personnel  who  know  how  to  im- 
plement, manage,  and  deliver  direct  care 
services  in  addiction  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  the  military  should 
have  had  the  expertise  which  the  civilian 
sector  of  our  society  lacked.  However, 
the  military  has  recognized  that  its  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  can 
use  improvement  and  has  taken  con- 
structive remedial  actions.  Some  actions 
which  have  been  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  l^>ecial  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  are: 

First,  Urinalysis  testing  of  XJS.  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  Vietnam  was  begim 
on  June  18,  This  testing  program  has 
enabled  the  Army  to  identify  approxi- 
mately 5,214  addicts  to  date  and  place 
them  in  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
program  has  also  provided  the  first  sci- 
entific basis  for  estimating  the  size  and 
seriousness  of  the  heroin  problem  among 
our  troops.  Since  June  18,  103,279  serv- 


icemen were  given  urine  tests  and  5.1 
percent  showed  positive  reactions  to 
opiates.  This  is  the  approximate  per- 
centage of  men  believed  to  be  hard-core 
addicts.  It  is  estimated  that  another  10 
percent  of  the  men  used  heroin  Intermit- 
tently while  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  Prom  September  6  to  17,  1971, 
20  military  treatment  specialists  received 
intensive  drug  abuse  rehabilltatlan  train- 
ing at  the  Illinois  State  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams in  Chicago.  These  20  men  have 
already  left  for  Vietnam  where  their 
luiowledge  will  be  utilized  to  improve  the 
treatment  programs  In  Vietnam. 

Third.  On  September  9, 1971,  six  hand- 
picked  civilian  treatment  specialists,  who 
are  ex-addicts,  departed  for  Vietnam  to 
advise  military  treatment  personnel  there 
on  the  latest  methods  employed  in  civil- 
ian addict  treatment  programs.  These 
six  specialists  will  be  in  Vietnam  for  21 
days. 

Fourth.  On  November  1,  2,  and  3,  125 
military  treatment  personnel  from  39 
bases  in  the  United  States  providing 
treatment  and  rehabilltaticm  will  attend 
a  special  3 -day  training  course  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.  The  curriculum  is 
being  developed  by  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
the  faculty  for  this  3-day  Drug  Abuse 
Training  Institute  will  be  conducted  by 
12  recognized  authorities  in  the  drug 
abuse  field. 

Anyone  with  the  slightest  degree  of  fa- 
miliarity with  heroin  addicts  is  aware 
that  a  common  trait  of  addicts  is  their 
propensity  to  complain  about  their  treat- 
ment program.  Obviously,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  addicts  is  a  lack  of  self- 
discipline  and  a  distrust  of  most  insti- 
tutions. These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  they  have  become  drug  abusers.  The 
fact  that  a  drug  treatment  program  im- 
poses discipline  or  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
dict does  not  trust  the  program  are  signs 
that  the  program  is  trying  to  change  self- 
destructive  life  styles  by  not  indulging 
the  addict.  The  additional  tact  that  many 
of  the  young  servicemen  have  been  di- 
rected into  drug  treatment  programs  by 
the  military,  not  voluntarily  as  in  simi- 
lar civilian  programs,  has  heightened  the 
propensity  for  individual  displays  of  "dis- 
like, distrust,  and  disenchantment." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  lay  person  to  un- 
derstand the  complexities  involved  in 
swiftly  initiating  treatment  programs  for 
heroin  addicts.  The  dynamics  of  clients 
in  such  treatment  programs  can  be  de- 
ceiving to  the  lay  person  who  tries  to 
draw  hasty  conclusions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  program  is  effective. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  admin- 
istration is  inflexible.  Clearly  the  record, 
as  partially  outlined  above,  speaks  for  it- 
self. Innovation  and  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  is  the  keystone  of  the  pro- 
grams being  developed  by  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  is,  therefore,  policy  guidance  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  faithfully 
pursued. 

We  clearly  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
meeting  the  serious  hard  drug  problem 
which  exists  among  the  military  In  Viet- 
nam. However,  this  fact  should  not 
obscure  the  solid  start  which  has  been 
made. 
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DAMAOS  BPFacrnVKMESS 


HON.  JOHN  C  SCHHITC 


IN  THE  House  OV  RRPBBBBN*rATTVS8 

Tkuradtm.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  BCHlflTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Anthony  Harzlaan  has  wrtttcn  an  excel- 
lent ataort  analjiia  of  the  deterloratliic 
state  of  the  United  SUtes  defenses  in 
rctatlon  to  the  Sortet  Union. 

Mr.  Harrlgatt  mentians  that  Ocn. 
Bruce  K.  HoDowajr,  eonunander  hi  chief 
of  the  Stratesle  Air  Command,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Oamnlttee  on  Armed 
Senrioes  about  the  extreme  Importance  of 
Incxeastne  the  aeciiraey  of  oar  missile 
force  to  the  point  where  ther  have  a  hard 
target  or  eoantcrforce  eapabOity. 

Oeneral  HoDowasr  stated: 

A  few  important  words  on  damage  effec- 
tlT«iieaB:  TIM  protMliiUty  of  InfllcUag  dam- 
age OB  a  targM  dapcnda  on  tbree  baatc  lac- 
ton:  Target  hantneH,  weapon  yield  and  tbe 
accuracy  of  waapoB  delivery.  The  moat  Un- 
portaat  of  tbeae  factora  la  accuracy — and  I 
think  tlila  la  tbe  leaat  understood. 

We  would  nke  options  to  accomplish  sec- 
ond etrlke  daauge  llmltatioB  to  the  extent 
technology  practicably  offers — as  well  as  as- 
sured daatructlan  of  selected  arban-lndus- 
trlal  war-aupportlBg  reaources.  And  we  have 
to  accomplish  defense  suppreeelon  before 
any  objective  target  system  can  be  struck 
effectively.  These  are  dlAcult  targets — even 
more  so  in  a  retaliation  strategy — and  they 
are  being  progreastTeiy  multiplied  and 
hardened. 

AnoClicr  sUiBulant  for  more  precision  Is 
reduction  of  collateral  damage. 

I  think  it  is  very  unrealistic  to  suppose 
that  If  w«  became  Involved  In  nuclear  con- 
flict, we  would  be  unconcerned  about  limit- 
ing collateral  damage.  It  is  dlfflcult  for  me 
to  think  that  the  only  way  weapons  of  sucM 
wMeapread  destructive  potential  would  pos- 
sibly be  need  is  tndlsciiminate  attacks  to 
maxlRiiBa  human  death  tons. 

In  addlUoo  to  the  matter  of  purely  qiuoi- 
tltatlve  ecABomy.  I  think  tbeae  are  good  rea- 
sons why  we  should  arddre^^  the  accuracy 
of  our  nuclear  weapons.  This  Issue  some- 
times becomes  obscured  In  discussion  of 
first  strike  versus  retaliation.  I  personally 
believe  this  is  a  misunderstanding — and  a 
terrible  one — which  need  not  forecloac  rea- 
sonable dlscusaloB  of  axKl  attention  to  ac- 
curacy. 

It  Is  extremely  unfortimate  that  the 
amendments  introduced  by  Senator 
BtTCKLKT  to  the  mlMtary  prociffement  au- 
thorizations for  1972  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Tuesday,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided our  Bfinnteman  and  Poseidon 
forces  with  Just  such  a  capability,  were 
defeated.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
confusion  between  a  "counterforce  ca- 
pability,"  the  (lualftatlve  capability  to 
render  certain  classes  of  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  Ineffective  prior  to  laimch, 
and  a  "first-strike  oapabllity,"  the  ca- 
pability to  reduce  the  enemy's  retaliatory 
capability,  thrtruch  the  use  of  counter- 
force  and  ballistic  missile  defense,  to  a 
level  at  which  the  damage  they  could  in- 
flict in  response  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

These  are  two  entirely  different  ket- 
tles ot  flah.  A  flrst-fltrlke  capafeUlty  Im- 
pUes  both  a  quaatattvc  and  quBlitative 


wU09  a  coonterforce  capa- 
bOllar  Is  abupty  qoaHtattve.  Of  prime  1»- 
poitanco  tn  first  strike  calcutaitfons  is 
a  determfnatkn  of  what  Is  acceptable 
and  what  is  imareptsble  damage,  lliere 
can  be  UtUe  doubi  in  tbe  minds  ot  ajoy- 
onc  thai  ttie  level  ef  aocenUUe  daooace 
to  tbe  United  States  is  several  mar- 
nltndes  lower  that  what  the  Sovfet  Pt^t- 
buro  micht  consider  to  be  acceptable 
damage.  The  most  generally  accepted 
criteria  for  unacceptable  damage  to  the 
United  States  Is  the  detonation  of  any 
nuclear  weapon  on  any  of  our  population 
centers.  This  low  threshold  of  unaccepta- 
ble damage  makes  the  credibility  of  the 
Soviet  deterrent  effective  at  very  low 
levels. 

The  Soviets  actually  have  the  neces- 
sary deterrent  capability,  that  is  the 
capability  to  Inflict  unsujceptable  dam- 
age to  the  United  States,  in  their  bomber 
force  alone.  Soviet  basing  procedures 
deny  our  submarine  launched  missile 
force  the  capability  to  destroy  the  req- 
uisite number  of  these  weapons  prior  to 
launch  and  om*  bomber  defense,  as  is 
wen  known  to  practically  everyone  who 
keeps  up  on  these  matters — as  the  So- 
viets surely  do,  are  virtually  nil.  The 
critical  number  of  Soviet  bombers  im- 
mune to  our  SLBM's  could  easily  be 
flushed  and  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  arrival  of  our  land- 
based  ICTBM's.  Our  lack  of  adequate 
bomber  defenses  assures  Soviet  penetra- 
tion and  destruction  of  at  least  several 
large  U.S.  cities. 

In  other  wm-ds  even  if  the  United 
States  were  to  achieve  the  capability  to 
completely  destroy  prior  to  launch  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  we  would  still  not 
have  a  flrst  strike  capability  and  the  So- 
viets would  therefore  still  maintam  a 
realistic  deterrent  to  US.  attack.  This 
means  that  It  would  be  unnecessary  for 
the  Soviets  to  launch  a  dlsarmmg  strike 
on  the  United  States  in  a  crisis  since  we 
could  not  successfully  disarm  them  even 
if  we  were  to  initiate  an  attack.  Their 
bombers  alone  provide  them  with  a  de- 
terrent. Our  baaUlity  to  neutralize  this 
force  prior  to  launch,  coupled  with  our 
lack  of  adequate  bomber  defenses,  com- 
bine to  produce  a  condition  of  deter- 
rence no  matter  what  might  happen  to 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 

Of  course  the  Soviet  bomber  force  is 
only  one  portion  ot  the  triad  which  we 
cannot  effectively  destroy  through  a  flrst 
strike.  There  also  exists  a  Soviet  ballistic 
nuclear  submarine  force  also  immune  to 
attack.  The  Soviet  force  at  Y-class  bal- 
listic nuclear  submarines — similar  to  our 
Polarls — now  consists  of  20  vessels  and 
is  being  rapidly  expanded  at  a  rate  of  8  to 
10  per  year.  By  the  time  the  improve- 
ments in  our  Minntonan  and  Poaeidon 
forces  advocated  by  Senator  Buckist 
were  operational  the  Sovici  Y-class 
force  would  (H-obataly  be  larger  than  ours. 

It  is  geneially  ctmceded  that  the  state 
of  the  art  oi  antl -submarine  warfare 
techniques  are  stteh  that  these  sMlaaa- 
rines  arc  pnseatly  invulnerable.  U  there 
Ib  no  rafdOcal  brcakthrom^  in  rabiiiailne 
deteetkMB.  methods  in  the  next  several 
yean  the  Soviet  ballisttf.  nuclear  soIibm- 
line  force  kv  Itadf  wlU  provide  them 


with  an  cztzflmely  cradltaie  deterrent 
agalmt  the  Utattad  State*. 

There  is  no  point  within  the  Uktited 
States  which  Is  more  than  Me  nautical 

miles  from  the  open  sea,  appraxlasately 
half  of  our  urban  Industrial  targets  lie 
within  500  nantlea)  ntles  of  SLBM 
laimch  points  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  Soviet  SLBM  range  Is  anproKlmat^ 
1,500  miles.  Is  there  anrooe  who  would 
contend  that  a  Soviet  retaliatory  capa- 
bility sufDcient  to  destroy  \«>  to  50  per- 
cent of  our  urban  lndustilal  areas  would 
not  serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent 
agahist  the  United  States? 

If  there  were  a  breakthrough  In  ASW 
techniques  the  damage  limiting  option 
for  otir  land  based  missile  forve  is  ob- 
viously critical  to  the  survival  trf  our 
Nation. 

We  see  then  that  even  If  we  were  to 
give  our  land-  and  sea-based  misriles  a 
counterforce  or  damage  limiting  capabil- 
ity on  a  quantitative  levril  necessary  to 
completely  neutralise  the  Soviet  ICBM 
foire  prior  to  launch  we  would  still  not 
have  anywhere  near  a  flrst  strike  cap- 
ability. Even  one  sm-vlvtng  element  of  the 
Soviet  triad  provides  them  with  the 
capability  to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  our  Nation,  and  they  would  stlB  have 
two  Increments  erf  the  triad  surviving. 

But  Senator  BucKurr  was  not  asking 
even  for  that  capability.  He  was  stanply 
asking  that  we  make  our  missiles  as  ac- 
curate as  the  state  ol  the  art  permits 
In  order  to  foiecloae  developing  Soviet 
options  for  a  successful  atta^  on  the 
United  States.  He  was  asking  for  the 
upgrading  of  our  forces  necessary  to 
maintain  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent, not  to  impair  the  Soviet  deterrent 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  the  capability  at  this  point, 
and  will  not  have  in  the  future  unless 
Senator  Bucklst's  amendments  are 
acted  upon  favorably,  to  eliminate  the 
900  Soviet  SS-ll's  which  can  serve  as  a 
counter-city  reserve  force  to  conjunction 
with  an  8S-9-SLBM  strike  against  our 
BCinuteman  and  SAC  bomber  forces.  If 
the  Soviets  are  able  to  critically  degrade 
our  land- based  Mlnuteman  force  and 
strategic  bomber  force  through  a  com- 
bined SS-9-SLBM  attack  while  holding 
hundreds  of  hardened  and  Invulnerable 
ICBM's  In  reserve  we  are  going  to  be  In 
a  pretty  flx.  As  was  noted  in  a  recent 
critique  of  tbe  IMS  ABM  debate  in  tbe 
Senate  by  the  Operations  Research  So- 
ciety of  America  a  synchronized  attack 
on  both  land-based  elements  of  our  triad 
is  hardly  ImpossiMe.  In  this  situation 
the  President,  If  stUl  alive,  win  have  only 
the  option  of  launching  oar  QLBM's  at 
Soviet  urban -industrial  targets,  with  a 
resulting  massive  SS-11  attack  on  Amer- 
ican cities,  or  surface  our  Polaris-Posei- 
don force  and  surrender.  With  a  counter- 
force  or  damage-Undtlng  capability 
against  hard  targets  the  President  would 
not  have  to  make  a  choice  between  these 
two  extremely  undesirable  alternatives 
but  could  order  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviei  counter-dtj  reserve  force.  Giving 
the  Commander  In  Chief  this  optkn  fcre- 
doees  the  poaslbOtty  of  tbe  Soviets  mac- 
cessfuUy  attacking  tlie  United  States 
using  this  type  of  strategy,  other  things 
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remaining  equal,  and  thus  greatly  de- 
creases the  chances  that  they  would  at- 
tack. 

By  equipping  our  missile  forces  with 
a  damage  limiting  capability  of  the  type 
advocated  by  Senator  Buckley  we  are 
eliminating  one  of  the  possible  attack 
strategies  which  could  lead  Soviet 
planners  to  believe  that  a  successful  flrst 
.strike  against  the  United  States  is  pos- 
sible. By  failing  to  make  our  missiles  as 
accurate  as  they  could  be  we  are  increas- 
ing the  danger  that  the  Soviets  will  con- 
clude that  an  attack  can  succeed  and 
thereby  Increasing  the  possibility  that 
such  an  attack  will  take  place.  We  are 
allowing  our  deterrent  to  be  called  into 
question  and  bringing  to  tbe  fore  that 
very  situation  which  is  used  time  and 
time  again  to  argue  against  upgrading 
our  missile  force — that  in  a  crisis  the 
Soviets  will  attack. 

It  is  time  to  completely  rethink  our 
entire  approach  to  nuclear  strategy. 
Senator  Bucklxy  has  done  the  Nation 
a  real  service  by  bringing  his  amend- 
ments to  the  floor  ol  the  Senate.  Hope- 
fully this  action  will  stimulate  debate 
of  a  new  type  and  allow  the  Congress  to 
emerge  from  the  suffocating  and  unreal 
concepts  propagated  by  the  McNamara 
theorists  which  have  for  so  long  domi- 
nated discussion  of  the  issue  most  di- 
rectly effecting  the  survival  of  our 
Nation. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Harrigan  follow.'i: 
The    National    Security    C«i.sis;    America's 
DmjtioRATED  Defense  Posture 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan  i 

(NoTK. — Anthony  Rarrigan  Is  Executive 
Vice  Preeldent  of  the  Southern  States  In- 
dustrial Council.  Mr.  Harrigan  Is  a  freqvient 
writer  and  lecturer  on  national  defense  top- 
ics. His  articles  on  military  matters  have  been 
published  In  Proceedings  of  tbe  US.  Naval 
Institute.  Military  Review.  Armor,  Marine 
Corps  Gazette.  Ordnance,  Canadian  Military 
Journal,  Wehrkunde.  Australian  Army  Jour- 
nal, NATO's  Fifteen  Nations,  Revue  Milltalre 
Oenerale.  He  has  lectured  at  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional War  College  and  at  Harvard  University. 
Excerpts  from  this  Report  have  appeared  In 
Modem  Age  and  New  Guard.) 

In  the  last  decade,  the  American  people 
have  been  witnesses  to  a  shocking  reduction 
in  their  national  military  power.  Whereas 
in  the  1950's  the  United  States  was  the  dom- 
inant country  In  the  world,  possessed  of  mil- 
itary might  second  to  none,  American 
strength  In  the  1960's  and  early  IQTO's  has 
ebbed  rapidly.  The  erosion  of  America's  de- 
fense forces  can  be  seen  In  terms  of  expend- 
itures for  defense  purposes.  The  971.8  bil- 
lion proposed  for  defense  In  Piacal  Tear  1971 
was  tS  8  billion  below  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration budget  for  Piacal  Year  1970  and  con- 
stituted the  lowest  percentage  of  the  groos 
national  product  since  1961.  In  the  Judgment 
of  U.S.  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwster,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
United  States  is  fast  on  its  way  toward  be- 
coming a  second-rate  power  in  the  world  and 
"Is  no  longer  in  a  position  of  parity  with  the 
Soviets." 

The  total  significance  of  the  erosion  of 
America's  armed  might  is  what  thoughtful 
citizens  must  seek  to  understand.  Warships, 
military  aircraft  and  mloellee  are  instruments 
of  national  purpose.  The  history  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  Is  the  history  of  the  American 
Republlo— an  Index  to  the  survival  Instinct 
and  goals  of  the  American  people.  If  tbe 
American  people  are  imwlUlng  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  own  defense,  It  la  clear 
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tita*     ttaslr     survival      instinct     has     been 
Impaired. 

Hlstorloally,  the  armed  forces  of  tbe  United 
States  have  been  the  shield  of  the  Republic. 
This  has  been  eepeclally  the  case  in  tbe  cold 
war  years.  Though  it  Is  fashionable  now  to 
say  that  tbe  cold  war  has  ended,  realists 
know  strife  with  the  commnnlst  |>ower8  has 
slmpfy  entered  a  new  phase.  T^xlay  tbe  com- 
munist states  evidence  both  the  capability 
and  intention  of  new  agressive  moves  against 
the  capitalist  world. 

Tot  almost  a  generation,  America's  nuclear 
armaments  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union 
from  starting  a  third  world  war — a  massive 
strike  against  the  free  world  nations.  TTie 
conventional  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  been  busily  employed  In  the 
quarter-century  past  In  fighting  limited  wars 
against  communist  aggression  and  in  check- 
ing Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  advances 
in  many  parte  of  the  world.  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  America's  nuclear  su- 
periority and  supremacy  at  sea  prevented  the 
.Soviets  from  establishing  domination  over 
the  West. 

Today,  however  -less  than  a  decade  after 
the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis— the  United  States 
no  lunger  Is  the  first  military  power  in  the 
world.  In  a  few  areas  such  as  the  design  of 
multiple  warhead  (MTRV)  missiles,  the  US. 
Is  technologically  oxore  advanced  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  In  terms  of  overall  mili- 
tary capability  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of 
the  United  States,  Where  the  Soviets  are  now 
on  a  ba<;ls  of  parity  with  the  U-S.,  they  are 
tnoviug  ahead  rapidly  to  overtake  America. 

The  US.  public  has  heard  the  facts  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  the  full  Blg- 
nincaiice  of  the  eroelon  of  U.S.  military 
strength  seems  to  have  escaped  the  public. 
In  Congress  the  weight  of  opinion  Ls  on  the 
Side  of  reducing  U.S.  military  expenditures. 
Those  members  of  Congress  who  press  for 
dramatic  action  to  restore  America's  strategic 
superlcrity  are  in  the  minority.  The  grim 
tacts  they  recite  fall  to  Impress  many  key 
legislators  and  large  and  influential  segments 
of  public  opinion. 

Mi.ssn.x  roRCKS 

Tel  facts  are  facts.  The  most  ominous  of 
these  relate  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
U.S  and  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  In  1965  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  missile  force  con- 
sisted of  approximately  220  missile  launches. 

The  missiles  were  comparable  to  the  first 
generation  of  American  ICBM's.  At  that  time 
the  U.S.  missile  force  consisted  of  880  ICBM's. 
We  not  only  had  the  advanced  land-based 
Mlnuteman  missile  but  we  had  absolute  su- 
premacy lu  sea-based  Polaris  missiles. 

Today  the  Soviets  possess  approximately 
1,500  ICBM's,  whereas  the  U.S.  has  only  1,054, 

The  giant  Soviet  SS-9  missiles  have  a  ca- 
pability far  exceeding  anything  In  the  U.S. 
arsenal.  All  In  all,  the  Soviets  have  60  per 
cent  more  land-based  missiles  than  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  only  part  of  the  story;  the  United 
States  has  stabilized  its  missile  force,  where- 
as the  Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  with  con- 
struction of  new  land-based  and  sea-based 
missiles.  At  the  present  rate  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile deployment,  the  USSR  should  have  2,500 
ICBM  launchers  by  1B75.  Unless  dramatic 
action  Is  taken  this  year,  the  United  States 
will  still  have  only  1,064  missile  launchers 
four  years  from  now.  This  dangerous  Im- 
balance Is  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of  nu- 
clear "parity"  developed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defeiue  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Nixon  administration  under 
the  guise  of  nuclear  "sufBclency."  Other  na- 
tions, with  no  need  to  resort  to  euphemisms, 
will  tee  this  nuclear  situation  In  terms  of 
alarming  UJ3.  weakness. 

Borne  recent  policy  decisions  are  nothing 
lee*  than  extraordinary.  For  example,  Oen. 
Bruoe  K.  Holloway.  bead  of  Strategic  Air 
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Command,  told  Congress  that  the  United 
States  has  purposely  passed  up  the  oppor- 
tuBlty  to  make  Its  Mlnuteman  InterooatU 
neatai  baUlstlc  mlssUes  more  accurate.  B» 
blamed  the  situation  on  those  who  "fear" 
that  tbe  Improve^l  ICBMs  oUght  be  used  as 
a  "flrst  strike  weapon," 

If  the  nuclear  bal since  situation  Is  gloomy 
now,  it  will  be  even  less  cheering  in  the 
mid  and  late  1970's.  Consider  the  situation 
with  respect  to  missile  firing  submarines.  No 
U.S.  missile-firing  submarines  have  been 
built  in  more  than  two  years.  None  are  def- 
initely scheduled  for  the  future.  The  only 
significant  change  in  the  U.8.  misalle  sub- 
marine force  is  in  installation  of  advanced 
missUes  in  submarines  conceived  in  the 
l&60's.  There  are  studies  of  an  ULM8  (un- 
derwater long-range  missile)  submarine 
class,  but  no  firm  plans  for  construction. 
This  advanced  missile  submarine  is  essen- 
tial In  view  of  the  USSR's  lead  in  land-based 
missiles. 

The  Soviets,  me&uwhile,  are  expanding  their 
missile  submarine  force  at  a  rapid  rate.  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr..  UBN,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  told  the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Maritke  Engineers  last  faU  that 
the  Soviet  strategic  naval  forces  take  the 
form  of  the  modem  "Yankee"  class  nuclear 
powered  tiallistic  missile  submarines  similar 
to  our  Polaris  boats.  They  currenUy  have  16 
of  these  submarines  In  operatltm  and  are 
building  12  a  year,  a  clear  Indication  of  their 
desire  to  back  up  their  land-baaed  missUe 
svstems  with  a  powerful  strategic  oaval  f oroe. 
"  Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  Vice  Chief  of  Stall 
of  the  Air  Force  and  an  expert  In  missiles, 
has  pointed  out  the  long-range  effects  of 
this  submarine  construction  program,  saying 
that  if  they  continue  at  their  present  rate, 
the  SovieU  will  match  the  U.S.  sealaunched 
ballistic  missile  Inventory  by  1974  or  1976. 
The  Soviets  also  are  testing  a  new,  longer 
range  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 


MANNED  SOME 

The  situation  with  respect  to  manned 
bombers — another  factor  in  strategic  deter- 
rence— is  equally  discouraging.  In  19«5,  the 
United  States  had  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
sisting of  B-63'b  and  B-58's.  Today,  the 
American  bomber  force  has  been  reduced 
from  about  750  to  450.  All  of  the  very  last 
B-5a's  have  iJeen  retired  from  service.  The 
proposed  B-i  l>omber,  designed  as  a  replace- 
ment. Is  receiving  only  limited  development 
funding. 

Another  element  In  stratgeic  deterrence  is 
aircraft  and  missile  defense.  A  limited  anti- 
ballistlc  missile  defense  was  suthorlaed  by 
the  Congress — after  the  most  dlfflcult  of 
struggles,  but  the  Soviets  are  well  along  on 
building  a  strong  ABM  defense  system.  While 
SALT  talks  were  In  progress  last  year,  the 
Soviets  started  construction  of  giant  ABM 
radar  units.  Dr.  M.  B.  Schneider,  writing  In 
Ordnance,  has  reported  that  "about  a  half 
dozen  are  operational  or  nearly  so."  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr.,  director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  In  tbe  Dejjartment  of  I>- 
fense,  has  warned  that  these  radars  "can  In 
the  near  future  provide  the  same  radar  cover- 
age which  we  will  have  some  eight  years  frcm 
now  if  all  the  Safeguard  ABM  program  Is 
completed."  Dr.  Poster  noted  that  the  "vast 
network  of  Soviet  radars  and  defense  sites, 
whether  antiaircraft  or  antimissile,  has  al- 
ready complicated  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol of  ABM  to  the  point  where  it  may  not 
be  practical."  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  1,000  surface  to  air  missile 
sites.  The  United  SUtes  has  one-tenth  this 
number  of  BAM's  and  no  ABM  radars  opera- 
tional today.  Moreover,  UjB.  stirf aoe  to  air  mis- 
siles arc  Bomarc  and  Army  mlssllea  developed 
in  the  1860's.  The  Soviets  have  had  wide 
experience  with  operational  SAM'a  in  both 
North  Vietnam  and  in  tbe  Sues 
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TactlCAl  aght«r  forces  stlU  h&ve  «n  Impor- 
tant rol«  In  air  (lef«n«e  against  bomb«r« 
armed  with  nucle«r  wtm/pona.  Here  again,  the 
United  8t«t«a  la  at  a  marked  <ll— rtTantage. 
The  Soviets  have  8.600  Jet  aircraft.  The 
United  States  tactical  fighter  strength  Is 
about  1.800  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  a  qvtalltatlve  edge.  In  the  isjst  decade, 
they  introduced  nine  new  fighter  aircraft. 
In  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  failed  to  develop 
a  single  new  aircraft  for  the  alr-to-Alr  com- 
bat role.  The  new  military  realities  are  evi- 
dent In  Kurope  where  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
is  now  using  the  new  supersonic  strike  ver- 
sion of  the  MIO-23  fighter  in  large  numbers. 
This  flghter.  labeled  "Foxbaf  by  the  NATO 
command,  Is  faster  than  comparable  aircraft 
used  by  American  forces.  Its  reported  speed 
Is  Mach  3 — three  times  the  speed  of  sound — 
compared  with  a  speed  of  Mach  2.2  for  the 
F-4  fighter. 

All  of  these  situations  with  respect  to  dl- 
nUnishlng  Inventories  of  American  weapons 
reflect  an  alarming  decline  in  research  and 
development — the  elimination  or  cutback  of 
defense  programs  leading  to  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  Existing  U.S.  armaments  date 
back  to  programs  launched  10.  16.  or  even 
30  years  ago.  In  many  cases,  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  mill  to  replace  them.  The  studies  un- 
dertaken during  the  McNanuu'a  years  proved 
sterile.  New  weapons  simply  were  not  au- 
thorlaed.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Union's 
new  bluewater  fleet  is  superbly  equipped 
with  surfaoe-to-surface  rockets.  TThe  United 
States  has  yet  to  develop  such  a  naval  missile. 
though  the  uniformed  prufetwlouals  have 
cited  the  need  for  years. 

NAVAL    rOBCES 

The  deterioration  of  America's  combat 
strength  is  especially  apparent  In  the  US. 
Navy  Failure  to  start  a  major  naval  con- 
struction program  In  the  1960's  led  to  to- 
day's sharp  curtailment  of  U.S  naval 
strength. 

During  the  sixties,  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  warshipe  buUt  to  flght  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Germans  In  the  I940's.  They 
were  patched  and  repaired,  but  replacements 
were  not  authorized.  These  ships  have  reached 
the  end  of  their  u.ieful  Uvea  and  are  being 
decommissioned  In  large  numbers.  Severe 
budget  cuts  in  the  last  two  years  have  forced 
decommissioning  of  other  ships  which  still 
have  combat  capability.  Adm.  Zumwalt  Is  on 
record  as  nothing  that — 

"The  budget  cuts  that  have  been  taken  lu 
the  last  two  years  have  been  In  the  field  of 
sea  control  forces.  As  a  result  we  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  come  down  on  the 
order  of  35  percent  of  these  forces.  We  can  go 
no  further  without  great  risk." 

Robert  D.  Helnl  Jr.,  a  leading  authority  on 
naval  aHairs,  has  said  that  the  U.S.  Navy  In 
1971  is  likely  to  reach  the  point  at  which  It 
was  In  1030  In  numbers  of  ships  In  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  four  years  from  June  30  1968  to 
June  30,  1972,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  have  re- 
tired 463  ahipa  from  the  active  list.  During 
that  tame  period,  141  new  ships  uill  have 
been  commissioned,  leaving  a  net  reduction 
of  322  ships — more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  American  fleet. 

Control  of  the  seas  depends  on  a  complex 
of  naval  weapons  systems:  carriers,  sub- 
marines, destroyers,  intelligence-gathering 
shlpe.  mine  sweepers,  and  service  ships.  The 
United  States  has  need  of  new  ships  In  all  of 
these  categories.  The  current  naval  ship- 
building program  Is  grossly  Inadequate  to 
meet  accumulated  needs  of  many  years.  For 
example,  under  the  fiscal  year  1971  defense 
appropriations  bill,  only  one  new  nuclear 
guided  missile  frigate  was  approved,  only  one 
fast  combat  support  ship,  only  two  general 
asaault  ships,  and  so  forth.  Great  need  exists 
for  an  entirely  new  class  of  fast  surface-to- 
surface  missile  armed,  •tnall  destroyers.  Anti- 
defense  elements  In  Congress  oppose  funds 
fur  such   vessels.   'Vet,   the  Navy's  manpower 
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situation  will   become  critical   In   the   mid- 

1070's  and  small,  heavily  armed  ships  will  be 

more  Important  than  at  any  time  in  decades. 

■oviBT  8KA  rowxa 

Throughout  the  1900's,  U.8.  naval  forcea 
went  largely  unchallenged.  In  the  1970's, 
there  may  b«  numerous  direct  and  Indirect 
challenges.  The  Soviets  have  powerful  naval 
forcea  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  used 
them  In  daring  and  dangerous  ways,  includ- 
ing collision-course  tactics  with  U.S.  war- 
ships. Soviet  naval  vessels  frequently  oper- 
ate in  the  Caribbean.  Indeed  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  has  asserted  that  "current  Intel- 
ligence reports  also  Indicate  the  Soviet  have 
broken  their  1963  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
by  deploying  nuclear  missile  launching  sub- 
marines at  Cuban  bases."  With  the  Installa- 
tion Of  a  Marxist  regime  In  Chile,  It  seems 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  access  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  Then 
the  Soviets  will  be  in  position  to  menace  the 
Panama  Canal  from  both  the  Paclflc  and 
Atlantic. 

To  see  Soviet  naval  growth  and  opera- 
tions In  perspective  It  Is  necessary  to  survey 
the  decade  past.  In  1960,  the  Soviets  were 
engaged  In  major  naval  construction.  High 
seas  operations  were  rare.  The  first  Soviet 
exercises  In  the  Norwegian  Sea  were  held 
In  1961.  The  next  year  saw  new  operations  by 
Soviet  maritime  aircraft  and  the  Cuban 
crisis.  In  which  the  USSR  learned  a  lesson  In 
the  Importance  of  sea  power  In  19B3.  a  pat- 
tern of  bi-annual  naval  exercl.-^es  In  the 
Iceland-Faroes  Gap  was  established. 

The  Soviet  Navy  Introduced  mlssUe-carry- 
Ing  warships  In  1964  and  the  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  was  established.  By  1966, 
the  Soviets  were  holding  numerous  large 
exercises  In  the  North  Atlantic.  The  year 
1966  marked  the  maturing  of  the  Soviet  high 
seas  fleet.  Adm.  V.  A.  Kasatonov.  first  Deputy 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  said : 
"The  USSR  Navy  flag  can  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world's  oceans  "  In  1967.  the 
Soviet  fleet  stepped  up  all  Its  activities.  A 
Sovlet-bullt  Komar  rocket  boat,  operated  by 
Egypt,  sunk  an  Israeli  destroyer,  Impressing 
on  the  world  the  power  of  new  Soviet  naval 
weapons.  In  1968.  the  Soviets  deployed  their 
helicopter  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  first  time.  The  next  year  saw  large-scale 
relief  of  the  Mediterranean  forces  by  the 
Soviet  Northern  Fleet  and  deployment  of  a 
task  force  to  the  Caribbean.  The  fleet  was 
being  used  to  "show  the  flag"  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  In  1970.  the  Soviets  conducted  major 
naval  maneuvers  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  vastly  extended  their  Indian  Ocean 
operations. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  activity  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  that  the  visible  decline  of  US.  strength 
must  be  viewed.  In  several  important  areas, 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  U.S.  has  only 
token  forces.  And  many  of  the  units  are  aging 
vessels  which  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
new.  heavily  armed  Soviet  warships  In  the 
same  areas.  For  example  the  Soviets  have  dis- 
patched rocket-armed  destroyers  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  where  the  commander  of  the  US. 
Middle  Ea-st  Force  flies  his  flag  from  an  an- 
tique seaplane  tender  with  no  combat  capa- 
bility. The  occasional  U.S.  destroyer  in  the 
area  usually  Is  an  old  gun  ship  buUt  during 
World  War  11.  In  the  I960's  American  naval 
forces  often  could  be  supported  by  land- 
based  air  forces.  But  the  United  States  has 
been  compelled  to  leave  many  key  air  bases 
throughout  the  world  such  as  WTieelus  Air 
Base  In  Libya.  America's  tactical  air  power  l.s 
locked  out  of  North  and  Central  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East. 

While  the  U.S.  has  retreated  from  air  bases 
In  Libya,  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  the  Soviets 
have  created  a  massive  military  bastion 
bridging  the  zone  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  providing  a  Jump- 
Ing-olT  point  for  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
U  S.  Rep    Michael  A    Felghan  of  Ohio  has 
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summed  up  the  character  and  importance  of 
this  Soviet  Middle  East  bastion,  noting: 

"In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviets  have  estab- 
lished a  vast  complex  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry scattered  In  a  60-mlle  belt  extending 
from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  southward  180  miles 
to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Stationed  here  are  the 
moat  advanced  surface  to  air  missiles  manned 
by  Soviet  crews,  amphibious  equipment  and 
8-lnch  artillery." 

THE    INDIAN    OCEAN 

The  Soviet  objective  In  this  region  seems 
comparable  to  the  Japanese  objective,  prior 
to  World  War  II.  In  creating  secret  naval  and 
military  bases  In  the  South-Central  Paclflc 
mandated  islands:  a  launching  site  for  major 
operalloiiR.  The  Soviets  are  aiming  at  a  new 
short  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  .strategic  Islands  and  rich  lands 
of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Paclflc  beyond. 
In  short,  they  seek  total  domination  of  the 
virtually  unprotected  Indian  Ocean  world. 

Today  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fleet  con- 
sists of  approximately  15  warshipe  Including 
mlssile-armcd  ships.  At  times  this  force  has 
numbered  as  many  as  30  vessels,  however.  The 
Soviet  ships  call  at  pwrts  around  the  rim  of 
this  28  million  square  mile  ocean,  showing 
the  flag  and  Impressing  weak  nations  with 
the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviets  reportedly  enjoy  repair  and  fuel- 
ing facilities  In  India,  and  the  strategic  Island 
of  Mauritius  has  become  another  frequent 
and  Important  port  of  call  for  the  Soviet 
squadron. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Indian  Ocean  situa- 
tion that  .ihotild  be  more  widely  understood 
In  the  United  States  Is  the  movement  of 
Soviet  and  East  Bloc  ships  through  the  area. 
In  1969  more  than  3.900  Soviet  flag  ships 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  en  route  to 
Africa.  Middle  Eastern  and  Asian  ports.  So- 
viet merchant  vessels  have  to  be  regarded  as 
an  arm  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  Many  of  these 
ships  have  a  military  potential  or  carry  mili- 
tary goods  to  client  states  of  the  USSR. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  naval  buildup  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  It  carried  out  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  United  States  has  not  made  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  counter-force — except 
for  an  occasional  fleet  visit  by  ships  from  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Paclflc.  In  the  late  1960's 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, cited  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Adm.  John  McCain,  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Paclflc,  also  has  stressed  the 
US.  security  Interest  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
In  many  speeches  and  writings.  But  the  fail- 
ure to  modernize  the  U.S.  Navy  has  resulted 
lu  Inaction  with  respect  to  that  vital  global 
region. 

TECHNOLOGICAL    CHALLENGE 

Even  as  the  U.S.  must  prepare  for  new 
military  challenges  In  remote  global  regions 
where  America  has  not  been  Involved  In  the 
past,  the  American  people  must  bear  In  mind 
the  Importance  of  the  technological  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  a  nation  to  have  a  strong  will  to 
win  or  a  grasp  of  global  strategy;  a  country 
determined  to  remain  free  must  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  an  effective  defense  de- 
pends on  investment  In  research  and  engi- 
neering. There  Isn't  any  technological  plateau 
to  which  the  United  States  can  climb  and 
rest  comfortably  thereafter.  New  advances  In 
nucleonics,  radar,  surveillance  systems,  met- 
allurgy— all  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
America's  national  security.  Nothing  is  more 
mistaken  than  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  is 
safe  against  attack  because  It  has  a  large 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  element  of  surprise  Is  still  a  key  ele- 
ment In  warfare — as  much  as  it  was  at  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941.  And  the  foes  of  freedom  are 
constantly  seeking  technological  means  of 
gaining  the  advantage  of  surprise — the  ad- 
vantage of  a  flrst  strike  that  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a  retaliatory  strike  by  U.S. 
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forces.  To  deny  the  enemy  the  advantage  of 
surprlM  means  technological  effort  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  this,  in  turn,  means  substantial,  con- 
tinuing Investment  In  defense  research  and 
development 

To  augment  U.S.  defenses  In  any  meaning- 
ful way  Is  extremely  difficult  these  days.  As 
Adm.  Zumwalt  has  noted,  "there  is  a  tre- 
mendous disenchantment  with  the  military, 
and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  be  concerned."  There  is 
no  .similar  disenchantment  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviet  Union's  traditionally  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy  Is  now  wedded  to  the  most 
aggressive  military  policy  In  the  country's 
history.  The  leadership  of  the  USSR  has  set 
Its  Bights  on  the  acquisition  of  supremacy  in 
every  military  field — on  land,  sea  and  air.  The 
Kremlin  la  busily  establishing  a  global  mili- 
tary presence  to  advance  both  the  Soviet 
political  system  and  to  secure  national  strate- 
gic objectives. 

In  the  main  the  American  people — or  a 
very  large  segment  of  our  population — do  not 
want  to  hear  about  the  Soviet  Union's  mili- 
tary buildup,  its  drive  towards  supremacy 
in  all  areas,  any  more  than  the  French  people 
In  the  late  1930's  wanted  to  hear  about  Ger- 
many's rearmament.  The  American  people 
seem  tlrsd  of  sustaining  the  defense  effort — 
even  though  that  effort  has  given  them  a 
generation  free  of  direct  enemy  assault.  The 
American  people  are  preoccupied  with  social 
issues  and  with  domestic  exp>ectatlons  ol  one 
sort  or  another.  They  long  to  enjoy  an  even 
more  comfortable  existence  at  home.  They 
respond  to  warnings  about  Soviet  military 
expansionism  with  the  counterstatement  that 
there  Is  not  any  real  threat  or  that  increas- 
ing Soviet  military  capabilities  don't  Indi- 
cate dangerous  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
USSR.  It  U  difficult  to  deal  with  such  denials 
of  reality  or  to  reach  those  who  persist  in 
arguing  that  danger  to  America  is  nonexist- 
ent. Thus  defense  budget  levels  are  not  In 
accord  with  national  requirements.  The 
capability  of  the  US.  armed  forces  to  deal 
with  threats  to  the  nation  Is  being  reduced 
year  by  year. 

ANTlDEFENSr    MOOD 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  moderately 
strong  defense  establishment,  let  alone  aug- 
menting Its  strength  to  deal  with  new  So- 
viet threats,  may  worsen  lu  the  year  ahead 
as  the  Vietnam  war  winds  down.  In  the  past, 
the  end  of  oonfilcts  In  which  the  U.S.  has 
been  engaged  has  produced  hfisty  dla- 
mantllng  of  esaentlal  armed  forcea.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  end  of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
The  U.S.  Army  may  face  the  t>runt  of  the 
demanils  for  "economy"  In  defense  spending. 
Certainly,  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
Army  will  have  to  change  after  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  ended.  But  the  Army  must  not  be 
sacrificed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Army  will 
need  to  be  re-equlpped  for  missions  elsewhere 
en  America's  strategic  frontiers. 

No  one  can  deny  that  It  will  be  expeualve 
to  refashion  the  Army,  to  undertake  new 
naval  oommitmeuts,  and  to  provide  new  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  systems.  But 
since  when  has  freedom  been  obtained  at  a 
cut-rat*  price?  The  British  people  main- 
tained their  freedom  in  World  War  II  only 
at  a  staggering  price  in  national  treasure, 
not  to  speak  of  Uvea  There  is  no  suggestion 
tliat  the  BrlUab  are  sorry  they  paid  the  price. 
Today  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  unqueatlonably  would  be 
willing  to  pay  any  price  to  be  free  of  the 
Soviet  yoke.  If  the  American  peopkle,  possess- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  In  the 
world,  are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary 
financial  sacrifice  for  their  own  safety  and 
national  survival,  the  freedom  and  security 
they  now  enjoy  will  elude  them  in  the  fu- 
ture. TTie  American  people  are  truly  for- 
tunate In  that  they  can.  with  pood  manage- 
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ment  and  elimination  of  welfarism,  afford 
ttoth  guns  and  butter — missiles  and  deslnble 
public  aervlces. 

The  principal  need  today — even  before 
military  hardware — Is  to  renew  the  American 
people's  understanding  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  strong  natlonsLl  security  forces. 
These  forces  are  not  unreasonable  burdens, 
as  some  citizens  Insist,  but  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  freedom.  Great  peoples  are  willing 
to  bear  heavy  burdens  in  order  to  ensure 
their  freedom.  In  totalitarian  countries  rul- 
ing elites  simply  commit  the  nation.  The  peo- 
ple have  no  voice  on  defense  Issues.  The 
American  i)eople,  however,  must  understand 
the  issues.  They  must  acknowledge  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defense  and  give  their 
consent  to  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  tragic  beyond  words  If  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople,  in  their  period  of  greatest  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  failed  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  defense  and  refused  to  approve 
the   essentials. 

For  America  and  Its  values  to  survive.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  Americans  arrest  the  decline 
In  U.S.  military  strength  and  acquire  the 
arms  essential  to  defense  in  the  mid  and  late 
ig70's  and  1980's.  The  American  people  cant 
afford  to  be  outgunned  by  the  enemies  of 
Western  civilization  and  freedom.  Certainly, 
otir  people  don't  want  to  go  the  way  of  Car- 
thage In  the  classical  world.  But  If  they 
want  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Carthage  they  must 
reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  sounding 
the  trumpets  of  retreat. 

If  the  American  people  are  awake,  they 
will  insist  that  the  VS.  armed  forces  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  tools  of  defense — the  nu- 
clear navy,  missiles  and  conventional  forces — 
that  spell  the  difference  between  national  life 
and   death 
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A    NEW    OPPORTUNITY    TO    FIGHT 
CANCER 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  to  my  coUeagties  an  article 
by  Dr.  H.  Marvin  Pollard,  president  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  entitled, 
"A  New  Opportunit>'  To  Fight  Cancer," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Poet 
oil  October  6,  1971.  Dr.  Pollard  clearly 
exin'esses  the  intent  and  thrust  of  the 
Conciucst  of  Cancer  Act — S.  1828 — which 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  Public 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  on  which  the  House  may  soon  be 
called  to  vote.  The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  8,  19711 
A    Nrw   OPPorruNiTT   To   Fiort  Cance* 

The  current  House  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton and  those  scheduled  to  take  place  Octo- 
ber 11th  in  RorweU  Park  Memorial  Institute. 
Buffalo,  New  York,  again  make  pertinent  for 
the  public  an  examination  and  clarification 
of  Bill  S.  1838,  designed  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
purpose  is  to  expedite  the  Conquest  of 
cancer. 

Although  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  79  to 
1,  there  ag[aln  appears  to  be  some  public, 
medical  profession,  and  Journalistic  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill. 

To  summarise: 

1.  The  majority  of  doctors  who  are  cancer 
spedallsta  are  for  the  bill.  Moat  of  the  opp>o- 
sttion  comes  freni  thoee  who  may  be  fine  ad- 
entlgts  In  thetr  o>wn  fields,  but  are  not  ex- 


perts In  canoer,  and  do  not  therefore  fully 
understand  the  sltuatlom. 

2.  The  bill  is  1;>aaed  upon  a  7  months  ex- 
haustive study  by  a  panel  of  experts,  who. 
after  interviewing  200  witnesses,  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  independent 
Cancer  Authority  Is  necessary.  (We  would 
have  liked  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  support- 
ing the  status  quo.  but  the  facts  dictated 
otherwise* . 

8.  None  oi  the  oppoeltion.  honest  but  not 
fully  informed,  has  made  any  parallel  study 

4.  ActuaUy  aU  that  S.  1838  boils  down  to  is 
an  advance  In  mechanics  of  administration. 
The  essential  Intellectual  and  scientific  rela- 
tlonshlfjs  would  remain  the  same,  but  there 
would  be  less  bureaucratic,  structural,  and 
more  financial  saving  In  overhead  and  rcI- 
minlstration.  The  National  Cancer  Agency 
would  have  autonomy  and  budgetary  inde- 
pendence, while  keeping  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  NIH. 

5.  Concern  has  been  expressed  that  t;,e 
proposed  National  Cancer  Agency  vrtll  cause 
a  fragmentation  of  the  NIH.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  strengthen  It  The  American 
Cancer  Society  was  one  of  the  original  sup- 
porters of  the  creation  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Inartltute.  Obviously,  we  would  not  em- 
brace any  proposal  that  would  harm  what 
we  helped  to  create. 

0.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  on  all-out  attack 
against  cancer.  We  cannot  stand  still  in  the 
cancer  fight  Just  because  there  may  be  a 
standstill  in  some  other  diseases.  It  took 
over  a  year  to  arrive  at  the  cancer  adminis- 
trative Idea.  Cancer  cannot  wait  while  pro- 
ponents of  support  for  other  diseaaas  make 
their  plans 

7.  The  provlalons  of  S.  1828  will  not  fiLuan- 
clally  harm  the  budgets  of  the  other  insti- 
tutes. In  fact,  the  appropriations  passed  In 
July,  for  fiscal  1972.  for  NIH  (excluding  the 
National  Cancer  Institute)  are  142  million 
dojlars  more  than  the  Prestdenfa  proposed 
budget.  Blo-medical  actenoe  benefits  by  tbls 
Increase. 

8  Conclusion:  S.  1838  Offers  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  flght  cancer,  which  will  not  be  met 
If  the  status  quo  Is  retained.  It  Is  vital  that 
this  bill  be  parsed  In  the  House,  as  It  was  In 
the  Senate.  About  300.000  penons  In  this 
nation  will  die  of  cancer  this  year. 

H.   MaXVIV  PotAJkMO. 

President.  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc. 
New  York. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP    Nrw    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  that  this  is  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Week. 

In  accordance  with  the  serious  purpose 
of  the  week  the  many  excellent  volunteer 
fire  companies  in  my  congresEional  dis- 
trict are  observing  the  week  with  a  num- 
ber of  Important  undertakings.  There  are 
open  houses  at  the  flre  stations,  visits  to 
schools  to  lecture  on  flre  prevention,  flre 
drills,  and  the  inspectioa  of  schools  for 
flre  hazards. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  vol- 
imteer  and  paid  firemen  on  Long  Island, 
throuffhout  New  York  State  and,  indeed, 
across  the  cotmtry,  are  playing  an  active 
role  in  the  affairs  of  flre  prevention  week. 
It  is  theae  men  who  through  seUiess  serv- 
ice and  devoticD  to  community  service 
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provide  the  year-round  flreflghting  that 
protects  our  popiilatlon. 

Plre  Prevention  Week  ia  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  in- 
valuable services  performed  by  firefight- 
ers throughout  this  country.  Without 
their  concern  our  children  and  grand - 
childrep  would  not  be  as  safe  as  they  are 
today.  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  Join  me 
In  recognizing  National  Plre  Prevention 
Week  and  in  extending  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  all  the  excellent  paid  and 
volunteer  firemen  throughout  this  coun- 
try. We  owe  them  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 


8URPRISINO  RESULTS  FROM  SUR- 
VEY OP  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES' 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SST 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga- 
zine Dun's  recently  polled  the  300  cor- 
porate executives  of  its  President's  panel 
concerning  their  attitude  toward  the 
Govemnient's  decision  to  rescue  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Surprisingly, 
according  to  Dun's,  "almost  all  agree 
that  the  Government  action  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent."  The  complete  article 
follows: 

Skoitld   thi   Oovernmfnt    Rescue 
companie.s'' 

The  Lockheed  baU-out.  Hays  ihe  Prci>lclents' 
Panel,  baa  dangerou-s  ImpUcatlmui  fur 
American  business. 

Pew  recent  Lsaues  have  stirred  up  such 
widespread  debate  among  puUtlclaiis,  busi- 
nessmen and  citizens  alike  as  last  month's 
Congressional  decision  to  guarantee  (250  mil- 
lion In  bank  loans  to  save  alUng  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  from  bankruptcy.  Certainly 
few  measures  have  squeezed  through  Con- 
gress by  narrower  margins — by  one  vote  in 
the  Senate  and  three  In  the  House — or  cut 
so  sharply  across  normal  Ideological  lines, 
with  conservatlvee,  moderates  and  liberals 
forming  "unholy  alliances  "  on  both  sides  of 
the  isaue. 

And  the  dust  has  not  settled  yet  Although 
the  Lockheed  question  has  been  resolved,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Congress'  action  has 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  the  role 
of  the  government  In  a  free  economy  and 
about  the  future  of  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem itself.  Should  the  government  restcue 
private  corjKJratlons  from  the  perils  of  the 
Diarketplace?  If  wo,  what  should  be  the  cri- 
teria for  such  assistance?  and  what  are  the 
long-range  implications  of  such  a  policy? 

To  get  the  thinking  of  the  nation's  busi- 
ness community  on  this  controversial  sub- 
ject. DtTW's  put  these  questions  to  the  300 
corporate  presidents  and  chalrnjen  who 
make  up  Its  Presidents'  Panel  The  panelists' 
overall  view:  While  some  of  them  believe 
that  Lockheed  might  have  been  a  special 
case,  almost  all  agree  that  the  government 
action  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  As  Presi- 
dent Orin  E.  Atkins  of  Ashland  Oil  puts  It : 
"Oreater  Influence  of  government  on  the 
economic  system  Is  perhaps  an  Inevitable 
cot\sequence  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
our  social  and  economic  institutions.  Never- 
theless, private  enterprise  will  regret  any- 
thing that  accelerates  this  trend,  such  as  de- 
pendence on  Big  Brother." 

In  other  words,  the  Industry  leaders  cau- 
tion, business  will  p«7  a  high  price  for  gov- 
ernment help.  "Capitalism,"  comments  Pres- 
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Ident  J.  Peter  Oraoe  of  WJl.  One*  ti  Co.,  "Is 
a  rlsk/galn,  loss/reward  system.  If  one  lim- 
its the  risk.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  gain  will 
also  ultimately  be  similarly  limited,  which 
means  a  breakdown  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  economic  system." 

Or,  as  Chairman  William  W.  Keeler  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  warns:  "Undoubtedly, 
severe  government  controls  would  be  in- 
volved." 

And  that  Is  not  the  only  thing  Industry 
would  have  to  watch  out  for  If  government 
got  Into  the  habit  of  rescuing  sick  com- 
panies. John  T.  Connor,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  Lyndon  Johnson  who  Is 
now  chairman  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
makes  the  point  "Political  favoritism."  says 
Cjnnor.  "would  be  bound  to  prevail." 

Even  disregarding  these  potentially  dan- 
gerous factors,  say  the  panelists,  at  the  very 
least  such  a  jxjllcy  would  have  a  deleterious 
efltect  on  corporate  management.  For  the 
knowledge  that  the  government  could  be 
counted  on  to  keep  a  company  from  going 
under  would  remove  much  of  the  incentive 
for  managerial  efficiency  or  Increased  pro- 
ductivity. Indeed,  declares  Chairman  Wil- 
liam P.  Drake  of  Pennwalt  Corp.,  "The  In- 
centive to  succeed  might  well  dissolve  com- 
pletely." 

In  ellect,  this  would  mean  rewarding  in- 
efficiency and  mlsmauagement  by  providing 
"a  ctutch" — a  favorite  word  of  the  panel- 
ist3»^for  the  poorly  run  corporation.  "To  be 
efficient."  says  President  Herbert  E  Markley 
of  The  TImkeu  Co..  there  must  be  rewards, 
and  there  m\ist  be  penalties.  We  can't  expect 
to  survive  If  we  wish  to  pay  only  the 
rewards." 

Inherent  in  tills  general  view,  of  course. 
Is  business'  fear  that  large-scale  government 
ball-out  progrnnus  would  only  hasten  the 
US'  already  obvious  trend  toward  .socialism. 
The  concept  of  government  loarus  could 
snowball,  with  demands  for  similar  aid  for 
bankin(;.  insurance  and  other  Industries. 
Says  Chairman  Harleston  R.  Wood  of  Alan 
Wood  Steel  Co  :  "We  might  as  well  give 
up  capitalism  and  have  soclali.sm  if  the  gov- 
ernment  Is   to   rescue   private   corporations  " 

A    SPECIAL    CASE? 

Some  of  the  panelists,  to  be  sure,  say 
that  Lockheed  might  be  a  special  case,  since 
It  Is  so  heavily  dependent  on  the  government 
for  lis  Uvellhood.  They  point  out  that,  as 
everyone  knows,  government  procurement 
policle.->  are  sometimes  lU-concelved  at  best, 
and  are  often  changed  in  midstream.  "There 
may  be  circumstances,"  says  Chairman 
Oeorjre  R.  Vila  of  Unlroyal.  "where  govern- 
ment policies,  regvilations  and  restrlc- 
tloiu  .  .  .  may  contribute  to  the  financial 
dlfllcultice  In  which  the  company  may  find 
Itself." 

But  a  lot  of  the  panelists  do  not  consider 
this  a  good  enough  reason.  Speaking  for  the 
majority,  Herbert  Markley  of  TImken  argues, 
"Any  corporation  that  does  business  with 
the  government  should  have  to  meet  the 
same  tests  for  being  In  business  as  any  other 
private  oorproratlon.  I  think  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate," Markley  adds,  'that  the  government 
makes  contracts  In  the  way  It  does,  because 
It  encourages  Inefnclency,  pays  for  question- 
able management  and  business  practices,  and 
thereby  many  times  keeps  a  company  alive 
unnaturally." 

Even  If  Lockheed  Is  a  special  case,  the  chief 
executives  stress,  the  Implications  of  the  gov- 
ernment action  overshadow  any  other  con- 
sideration. As  President  Roger  W.  Ounder 
of  Staufler  Chemical  Co.  expresses  It,  "I  be- 
Ueve  Lockheed  baa  a  somewhat  better  case 
for  federal  aid  than  the  typical  corporation. 
But  by  no  means  do  I  consider  the  reasons 
sufficient  to  create  such  an  Important,  far- 
reaching  precedent." 

Moreover,  several  of  the  panelists  note,  the 
TrlStar  Jumbo  Jet  (the  planes  for  which 
the  government  loans  are  g^xiaxanteed)  is  not 
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a  defense  product.  "In  my  opinion,"  says 
Allied  Chemical's  John  Connor,  "Lockheed 
had  a  very  weak  case  because  its  oontract 
with  Rolls  [Rolls-Royce,  the  British  com- 
pany chosen  to  make  the  TrlStar  englnee, 
which  went  bankrupt)  was  a  private-sector 
contract,  which  was  made  possible  by  prefer- 
ential financial  arrangements  by  the  British 
government  that  were  unfair  to  the  U.S 
competitors  of  Rolls." 

And  what  about  the  now  bankrupt  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Co..  the  most  ob- 
vious comparison  to  the  Lockheed  situation' 
LAst  year  the  Nixon  Administration  also 
sought  direct  help  for  the  nation's  largest 
railroad,  but  backed  off  after  key  Congress- 
men refused  to  go  along. 

Some  of  the  panelists  believe  that  gov- 
ernment action  In  the  Penn  Central  case 
would  have  been  more  Justified  than  in  Lock- 
heed's situation,  on  the  grounds  of  t>oth  the 
natloti's  economy  and  public  Interest.  And. 
of  course,  because  the  railroads  are  so  heav- 
ily— and.  most  believe,  badly — regulated 
"Penn  Central  had  a  much  better  case  for  a 
government  loan."  says  Harleston  Wood  of 
Alan  Wood  Steel,  "since  It  Is  maintaining  an 
essential  service,  and  a  large  part  of  Its 
trouble  arose  from  over-regulation  by  gov- 
ernment agencies."  Agrees  President  J.  Henrry 
Smith  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
"Its  services  are  desperately  needed:  it  is 
more  of  a  public  utility  than  Lockheed." 

Still,  the  majority  of  the  panelists  hark 
back  to  one  theme:  The  Penn  Central's 
bankruptcy,  they  say,  was  largely  caused  by 
bad  management.  And  even  If  the  railroad 
had  reached  the  point  of  no  return,  they 
add,  balling  It  out  was  not  the  answer.  "I 
don't  believe  In  rescue  operations,"  says 
Chairman  M.  Wilbur  Townsend  of  Handy  & 
Harman  "But  I  do  believe  In  the  government 
acting  responsibly  to  help  preclude  the  need 
for  rescues,  such  as  proper  legislation." 

Several  panelists  go  further.  In  the  words 
of  Chairman  Ralph  J.  Kraus  of  GIddlngs  & 
Lewis.  Inc.:  "If  the  railroads  must  be  na- 
tionalized in  the  public  interest,  then  It 
appears  to  me  this  should  be  the  route  rather 
than  loans." 

Nor  was  there  widespread  sympathy  amonx 
the  panelists  for  resurrection  of  the  old  Re- 
construction Finance  Corp,  which  was 
formed  during  the  Great  Depression  to  make 
loans  to  banks,  businesses  and  public  agen- 
cies. Some  Administration  officials  have  men- 
tioned In  pirlvate  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  new  RFC,  although  so  far  nothing  has  been 
proposed  In  Congress  as  yet. 

The  panelists  are  afraid  that  "political 
favoritism,"  which  led  in  part  to  the  end  of 
the  RFC  In  the  late  1960e,  would  follow  any 
new  Administration  action  in  this  regard. 
"The  political  pressures  would  be  fantastic," 
says  President  Leo  H.  Schoenhofen,  Jr.  of 
Marcor.  "It  would  adversely  influence  good 
buslne.is  Judgments  and  increase  risks  of 
more  failures." 

The  whole  system  of  defense  contracts,  the 
buslne<m  leaders  argiie.  needs  to  be  reevalu- 
ated. For  one  thing,  they  say.  companies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  submit  bids  when 
it  Is  obvious  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  a 
profit  or  may  need  outride  help  later  on.  The 
defense  companies,  says  President  Bruce  E 
Horst  of  Barber-Colman  Co  .  get  into  trou- 
ble not  only  through  bad  management,  but 
"by  bidding  too  low  on  government  work 
with  the  hope  that  they  can  get  an  'add  on' 
to  their  contract  in  the  future." 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  "solution" 
to  the  problem  is  suggested  by  President  Vic- 
tor H  Pomper  of  H.  H  Scott,  Inc  ,  who  urges 
an  American  version  of  "Japan  Inc.,"  an 
acryonym  applied  to  the  close  cooperation 
among  government,  business  and  lat>or  in 
Jap>an.  Says  Pomper:  "We  need  a  new  clich* 
to  replace  'fre«  enterprise,'  which  baa  too 
many  outmoded,  emotional  overtones.  In  a 
shrinking,  •vw  mors  complex  world,  govern- 
ment. Industry  and  labor  should  be  inter- 
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dependent,  not  independent.  They  should 
cooperate,  not  always  be  at  each  others' 
throats.  Let's  copy  Japan  for  a  change.  They 
have  the  most  intelligently  directed  economy 
m  the  world." 
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Involved  with  the  company  can  be  proud 
of  the  fine  service  they  have  rendered  to 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 
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and  achieving  equality  with  men  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  Mrs.  King's  achieve- 
ment stands  out. 


F.   HURLBUT  CO. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  P.  Hurlbut  Co.  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  this  year  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary.  Diulng  the  past  100 
years,  the  P.  Hiu-lbut  Co.  has  established 
itself  as  an  innovative  and  progressive 
leader  in  a  variety  of  business  endeavors 
throughout  Wisconsin.  The  company  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  economic 
growth  of  Green  Bay  and  many  other 
communities  in  the  State. 

The  present  officers  and  shareholders 
of  the  company  are  descended  from  or 
related  to  descendants  of  the  original 
foimder,  Mr.  Frederick  Hurlbut,  a  Civil 
War  veteran. 

The  chairman  of  the  board.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Lenfestey,  and  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Wesley  H.  Gamer,  are  the 
grandsons  of  the  original  Fred  Hurlbut. 
Mr.  Fred  L.  Gamer,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, is  a  great-grandson  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bermett.  vice  president.  Is 
related  by  marriage. 

Mr.  Fred  Hurlbut  first  went  into  busi- 
ness in  1871  as  a  wholesaler  of  building 
materials,  coal,  and  foodstuffs,  which 
were  brought  to  his  dock  in  Green  Bay 
by  sailboats  via  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  early  1900's.  the  provisioning 
was  phased  out,  and,  as  more  immigrants 
came  into  Wisconsin  to  live  and  educate 
their  children,  the  F.  Hurlbut  Co.  sup- 
plied much  of  the  brick  and  mortar  used 
to  build  their  homes,  schools,  churches, 
and  factories. 

Fred  Hurlbut  also  was  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  invested  in  and  started  other 
business  firms  in  the  area.  In  1913,  he 
died  and  a  corporation  was  formed  with 
Fred  Hurlbut,  Jr.,  as  president. 

Through  the  years  the  Hurlbut  Co.  ex- 
panded its  operations  and  services,  in- 
troducing higher  quality  coal  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  1930*8  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  World 
War  II,  bringing  in  thousands  of  tons  of 
agricultural  limestone  for  Wisconsin 
farmlands  which  had  gone  sour. 

After  the  war,  the  company  went  into 
the  concrete  prodiKtion  business,  soon 
becoming  a  recognized  leader  in  the  in- 
dustry for  Its  many  innovations  and  in- 
ventions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  company  con- 
.sists  of  four  divisions:  the  dock  opera- 
tion; the  concrete  products  division, 
which  produces  block,  brick,  telephone 
and  electrical  conduit,  concrete  culvert 
and  sewer  pii?e,  steel  and  aluminum  pipe 
and  casings;  the  prestressed  concrete 
department;  and  the  farm  products 
division. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  P. 
Hurlbut  Co.  on  its  anniversai-y.  All  those 


LONG    BEACH    NATIVE    NOW    NO.    1 
WOMAN  ATHLETE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day.  President  Nixon  took  a  moment  to 
recognize  a  tremendous  achievement  by 
a  young  lady  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Mrs.  Billie  Jean  King,  the  world's 
No.  1  woman  athlete. 

Billie  Jean  last  week  became  the  first 
woman  to  earn  more  than  $100,000  in  1 
year  as  a  professional  athlete  when  she 
won  the  1971  Virginia  Slim  Thunderbird 
Tennis  Tournament  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

As  a  schoolgirl  in  Long  Beach,  Billie 
Jean  Moffitt  was  a  natural,  all-around 
athlete.  She  played  softball,  touch  foot- 
ball, and  basketball.  Once  she  scored  42 
points  in  a  single  basketball  game.  She 
once  outraced  a  group  of  boys  in  the  60- 
yard  dash. 

More  important  her  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Moffitt.  decided  to  send 
their  daughter  for  free  tennis  lessons  at 
a  public  park  in  Long  Beach  when  Billie 
Jean  was  11.  Soon  she  was  winning  at 
every  local  competition. 

In  1966 — just  11  years  later — Billie 
Jean  won  the  singles  championship  at 
Wimbledon,  a  feat  she  repeated  in  1967 
and  1968.  During  1967.  she  also  won  the 
U.S.  open  as  an  amateur. 

Mrs.  King  became  a  professional  in 

1968.  This  year  her  string  of  victories, 
including  winning  the  U.S.  Open  ■with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  set,  stamps  her 
as  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  in  the  98 
years  of  world  tennis  history.  She  won 
11  tournaments  in  the  Virginia  Slims 
series,  including  the  season's  largest 
purse— $10,000  in  the  Houston  Invita- 
tional. 

Before  Billie  Jean  King  came  onto  the 
scene,  women  athletes  in  America  were 
woefully  behind  men  in  earning  power. 
The  peppy  Califomian  not  only  spear- 
headed the  movement  for  more  equal 
prize  money  in  tennis — but  she  went  on 
to  win  a  good  portion  of  the  new  prize 
money  herself. 

While  the  names  of  famous  women 
athletes — chiefly  in  tennis  and  golf — are 
often  as  well  known  as  their  msUe  coun- 
terparts, many  kept  their  amateur 
standings  over  the  years,  because  of  the 
relatively  small  reward  offered  by  pro- 
fessional competition.  In  tennis,  Helen 
Wills  Moody,  Helen  Jacobs.  Althea  Gib- 
son, and  the  late  Maureen  Connolly  all 
played  as  amateurs  for  most  of  their 
playing  years. 

In  golf,  the  late  Babe  Didrikson 
Zaharias  played  professionally  for  only 
4  years,  winning  $15,087  in  1951.  her  best 
year.  The  female  golf  earnings  record  la 
held  by  Carol  Mann,  who  won  $49,152  In 

1969.  The  year  before,  Kathy  Whitworth 
reached  $48,379. 

In  an  era  when  women  are  demanding 


PROVIDING  TUTORIAL  AND  RE- 
LATED INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
FOR  HOMEBOUND  CHILDREN 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  74  other  Members  of  the  House  an 
amendment  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial  and 
related  instructional  services  for  home- 
boimd  children  through  the  employment 
of  college  students. 

Approximately  1  million  yoimgsters  in 
our  Nation  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
homebound  handicapped.  These  children 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  are  unable 
to  attend  school.  As  a  consequence,  they 
suffer  academically  and  emotionally.  A 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  are 
eventually  enrolled  into  regular  classes 
experience  all  the  difficulties  of  children 
coming  from  a  deprived  background — 
poor  social  adjustment,  academic  diffi- 
culties, emotional  problems. 

In  some  parts  of  our  Nation  handi- 
capped yoimgsters  enjoy  more  academic 
advantages  than  in  others.  There  are 
localities  that  provide  for  5  or  more 
hours  of  home  instruction  weekly.  In 
other  cases,  however,  children  receive  a 
scant  hour  a  week,  and  some  educational 
agencies,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  have  been 
unable  to  make  an  assessment  of  their 
needs. 

I  have  discussed  with  many  State  edu- 
cational officials  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce legislation  providing  financial  com- 
pensation to  quahfled  college  students, 
of  their  choosing,  who  could  act  as 
home  tutors  for  these  youngsters.  Forty- 
eight  States  have  re^>onded  to  my  pro- 
posal and  have  supplied  me  with  sug- 
gestions that  I  have  incorporated  into 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown  in  the  plight 
of  these  youngsters.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  truly  bipartisan 
response  I  have  received  and  would  Uke 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  request  the 
support  of  all  the  Monbers  of  the  House 
for  this  very  necessary  legislation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  here  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  list  of  the  cosponsors: 

HJl.  11133 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Bducatlon  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  provide  tutorial  and  re- 
lated Instructional  serrices  for  homebound 
children  through  the  employment  of  col- 
lege students,  particularly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
c<4>ped 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "niat  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (30  T7.S.C. 
1431-1436)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof,  a  new  part  II,  as  foUows: 
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"P»rt  H— CSB  OF  COLLJBOS  STUDBNTS  AS 
TUTORS  AWD  IKSTRUCTIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS   FOR    HOMEBOUND    CHILDREN 
"AUTHOBIZATION    or    PKOCBAU 

"Sic.  671.  (»)  The  CkjmmJseloner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  to  enable  them  to  derelop  and 
caiTT  out  programa.  at  tbeir  and  at  local 
educational  acency  levels  to  provide,  through 
the  use  of  students  In  institutions  of  higher 
education,  tutoring  and  Instructional  assist- 
ance, under  the  superrlalon  of  a  qualified 
teacher,  for  homebound  handicapped  chil- 
dren who.  though  able  to  benefit  from  pre- 
school, elementary,  or  secondary  education, 
are  prevented  by  their  handicaps,  by  lack 
of  facilities,  or  because  they  experience  spe- 
cial difficulties  when  In  school,  from  attend- 
ing school.  Homebound  children  for  whom 
services  under  this  part  may  be  provided 
Include  but  are  not  limited  to  those  as  de- 
fined under  section  602.  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(15).  and  such  services  may  be  provided  to 
children  who  are  homebound  for  short  or 
long  terms. 

"  ( b )  For  a  local  educational  agency  to 
receive  assistance  under  this  part  from  a 
State  education  agency.  It  shall  make  a  pro- 
posal to  the  State  educational  agency  for  a 
tutorial  or  lnatr\icttonal  assistance  program 
to  be  carried  out  through  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement wtth  one  or  more  Insttutlons  of 
higher  education.  The  local  educational 
agency  shall  give  assurances  that: 

"(1^  La  selecting  students  to  participate, 
(A)  special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
veterans  qualified  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion under  chapter  30  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  other  handicapped  stu- 
dents (provided  In  either  case  that  their 
h^n<Hf!«.pM  do  not  make  thetr  working  with 
homebound  children  Ineffective);  and  (B) 
among  sudents  otherwise  equally  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program,  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  having  greater  financial 
need. 

"(3)  the  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  In  accordance 
with  Its  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
homebound  instruction,  and 

"(3)  participation  In  the  program  will  not 
interfere  with  the  academic  progress  of  par- 
ticipating students. 

"(4)  oompensatlon  paid  to  participating 
students  will  be  set  by  agreement  between 
the  local  educational  agency  and  the  stu- 
dent's inaUtutlon.  the  maximum  to  be  es- 
tabllsbed  at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  no  case  shall  the  oompensatlon  be 
established  below  the  prevailing  minimum 
hourly  wage. 

"(5)  funds  will  be  used  In  such  manner  as 
to  enoourage  equipping  the  homebound 
handicapped  cixildren  for  eventual  full  as- 
slmliatioo  by  society,  with  every  effort  to 
avoid  development  of  a  segregated,  perma- 
nent system  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, 

"(9)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level 
of  Stats,  local,  and  private  funds  expended 
for  the  eduoatlon  of  handicapped  children, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State,  locftl 
and  private  funds. 

"APTLICATION 

■'Sec.  672.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  under  this  part  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  on  the  merits  of  their  pro- 
posals to  him  which  shall  be  submitted  on 
such  application  forms  and  under  such 
guidelines,  as  be  shall  prescribe.  Proposals 
shall  ooataln.  anmng  other  information  as 
required  by  the  Commissioner  (1)  all  data 
from  local  sdueatloa  agencies'  proposal  to  the 
Stats,  as  Is  required  to  support  the  total 
amount  of  funding  rsqusstsd  by  tlie  State: 
(3)  Uis  State'fe  detailed  plans  for  conducting, 
or  proTtdlac  for  ttis  oooduct  of,  evaluation 
of  ths  pvogram  supported   under  this  part; 
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and  (3)  the  State's  detailed  plana  for  looat- 
Ing  and  identifying  all  of  its  homebound 
children  who  could  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  funds  awarded  to  a  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  the  State 
for  It  and  Its  local  education  agencies  to 
administer  the  program. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  873.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  •55.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974  and  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec  674.  All  of  these  sums  shall  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner; however,  the  Commissioner  shall  set 
aside  25  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion and  preliminarily  allocate  (but  not  au- 
tomaUcally  grant)  to  each  State  (as  defined 
by  Bee.  602(6)  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  twenty-one,  inclusive. 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  In  all  the  States.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  applications  from 
the  States,  and  any  funds  preliminarily  allo- 
cated to  a  State  whose  application  Is  disap- 
proved, or  which  falls  to  file  timely  applica- 
tion, shall  be  added  to.  and  be  included  for 
distribution  under,  the  remaining  76  per 
centum  of  the  funds  The  Commissioner  shall 
not  disapprove  any  States  application  until 
he  has  offered  and  (if  the  SUte  accepts  his 
offer)  provided  technical  assistance  to  that 
State  in  an  effort  to  bring  that  State's  appli- 
cation to  a  level  of  approvable  quality,  so 
that  the  State  may  then  be  granted  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  25  per  centum  set 
aside,  and.  if  then  applicable,  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  remaining  75  per  centum  " 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  OPERA'nON  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  RESUME  OCTOBER  28 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


or  NEW  JcasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  26  the  special  sub- 
committee on  labor  will  resume  Its  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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Earlier  this  year,  the  subcommittee 
examined  the  effectiveness  of  the  reme- 
dies available  to  labor  and  management 
under  the  act,  and  explored  tht  problems 
caused  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  high  caseload  and  the  long  de- 
lays already  built  into  the  act.  We  re- 
ceived valuable  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions from  labor,  management,  the  Board 
itself,  and  the  academic  community. 

Now  we  are  turning  to  a  study  of  the 
administrative  and  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  Board's  jurisdiction  and  will 
once  again  seek  the  views  of  all  segments 
of  the  labor-management  community. 

We  will  first  look  at  groups  ovei  which 
tlie  Board  has  recently  either  asserted  or 
declined  to  assert  jurisdiction.  These  are 
professional  sports,  race  tracks  and 
gambling  casinos,  proprietarj*  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Our  purpose  is  to  take  a  be- 
fore-and-after  look  at  labor-manage- 
ment relations  within  these  groups  and 
see  whether  the  act  made  a  difference 
where  jurisdiction  was  asserted. 

Then  we  will  examine  the  statutory 
exemptions  for  nonprofit  hospitals,  do- 
mestic workers.  State  and  local  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  the  exemption  by 
Supreme  Court  decision  for  workers  on 
foreign  flagships.  Our  purpose  here  is  to 
reassess  the  validity  of  these  exemptions 
in  the  light  of  the  changing  conditions 
in  these  fields. 

Our  tentative  hearing  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Octooer  26  and  27,  professional 
sports;  November  3,  race  tracks  and 
gambling  casinos;  November  9,  educa- 
tional institutions;  November  10,  16,  and 
17,  proprietary  and  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  The  hearings  will 
resume  in  January  with  the  exemptions 
for  foreign  flagship  workers,  domestic 
employees,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees. 

The  hearings  I  have  aiuiounced  today, 
together  with  those  held  earlier  this  year, 
represent  the  most  comprehensive  legis- 
lative review  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  by  the  House  since  1961.  We  will 
be  issuing  a  detailed  report  of  our  find- 
ings and  conclusions  sometime  during 
tlie  second  session  of  this  Congress. 


NEW   ECONOMIC    POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  reply  by 
Mr.  Tom  Turner,  president,  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit  AFL-CIO,  appearing  on 
WJBK-TV2.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  Turner's  comments  on  the  views 
of  labor  with  regard  to  the  President's 
actions  on  setting  a  new  economic  pol- 
icy merit  careful  consideration: 
CoMME»rr8  Bt  Tom  TtniNEa 

TV2'8  most  recent  editorial  noted  that 
the  President  has  actively  sought  the  views 
of  labor  In  setting  a  new  economic  pol- 
icy, making  planned  union  demonstrations 
during  his  Detroit  visit  unnecessary  or  at 
least  premature.   Replying   to  that  editorial 
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here  Is  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Detroit  APl,-CIO,  Mr.  Tom  Turner: 

The  Metropolitan  Detroit  An^-CIO  has 
called  for  peaceful,  responsible  picketing 
of  Cobo  Hall  during  President  NUon's  visit 
Thursday  to  try  to  convince  him  to  put 
some  fairness  in  his  so-called  economic  game 
plan. 

We  reject  TV2s  position  that  our  demon- 
stration of  concern  is  unnecessary  on  the 
grounds  that  President  Nixon  Is  responsive 
to  the  suggestions  of  labor  leaders. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  record  shows  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  most  unresponsive. 

For  more  than  two  years,  we  have  cried 
out  against  rising  unemployment,  rising 
prices,  rising  Interest  rates  and  a  sagging 
economy.  For  more  than  two  years,  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  respond.  He  said  the  economy  was 
doing  fine. 

Then,  abruptly,  unfairly,  and  without  con- 
sulting with  labor  or  the  people,  the  Pres- 
ident slapped  together  a  freeze  which  put 
the  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  working 
people  and   the  poor. 

No,  Mr.  Nixon  has  not  responded.  Not  on 
the  economy,  not  on  ending  the  war,  not  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  cities,  and  not  on 
most  of  the  other  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

Our  lawful,  orderly  protest  at  Cobo  Hall 
Thursday  night  is  designed  to  let  the  Pres- 
ident know  what  we  think  of  his  programs 
and  his  lack  of  programs.  If  you  agree,  please 
Join  us  In  this  peaceful  demonstration.  We 
hope  that  this  time  the  President  wUl  listen, 
and  that  he  will  be  fair  to  all  of  us. 

Replying  to  a  TVa  editorial,  you  have  heard 
Mr.  Tom  Turner,  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit  AFL-CIO. 


PAN  AM  RESCUES  STRANDED 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  express  my  concern  over 
the  recent  stranding  of  imtold  nvunbers 
of  American  youth  in  Eur<HJe  by  im- 
scrupulous  charter  organizations  and 
nonscheduled  airlines. 

Many  of  these  youth  had  saved  their 
allowances  and  worked  for  years  In  order 
to  accumulate  sufficient  money  to  make 
this  trip. 

During  the  summer  of  1970,  my  own 
son,  John  Michael,  was  stranded  in  Eu- 
rope following  the  coUapse  of  the  World 
Academy  Tour.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion (HH.  266)  aimed  at  correcting  the 
abuses  which  lead  to  such  situations,  and 
many  Members  have  cosponsored  or  In- 
troduced similar  bills. 

The  inconvenience  generated  by  the 
stranding  of  innocent  American  citizens 
abroad  must  be  brought  to  a  halt  and  all 
reasonable  efforts  made  to  insure  that 
those  Americans  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  charter  strandings  will  be 
protected  and  that  those  still  remaining 
abroad,  and  there  are  many,  will  be  re- 
turned safely  to  their  homes  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  and  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in  connection  with 
this  last  expressed  hope  that  I  would  like 
to  commend  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways and  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  president 
and  chief  executive  ofBcer.  whose  con- 
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cem  for  the  public  interest  and  the  con- 
sumer was  dynamically  displayed  by  the 
recent  rescue  of  many  of  these  stranded 
youth  by  Pan  Am. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  September  7  issue  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Sept.  7,  1971) 

Tickets    ore     Credit — Pan    Am    Rzscxtks 

Stranded   Youths 

LcNiWN  Pan  American  Airways  said  yes- 
terday It  has  handled  over  1000  young  Ameri- 
cans wanting  cut-price  tickets  home  on  credit 
In  the  five  days  since  the  company  offered 
the  credit  ticket  plan. 

"A  good  700  of  these  youngsters  have  come 
to  us  because  their  charter  companies  have 
sold  ihem  worthless  round-trip  tickets,"  a 
spokesman  said. 

"This  is  a  huge  number  of  people  who  are 
either  stranded  or  broke,"  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  stranded  students  we  coudn't 
help  because  they  hadn't  the  money  back 
home  to  pay  even  $96." 

ONE-WAT 

Many  of  the  students  paid  full  round-trip 
prices  to  phony  "student  charter  associa- 
tions" and  received  a  one-way  ticket  and  a 
voucher  for  the  return  ticket,  which  the  asso- 
ciations claimed  could  be  redeemed  In  Europe. 

But,  when  the  students  attempted  to  re- 
deem the  voucher,  they  were  told  It  was 
worthless. 

James  Black,  president  of  a  DaUas  travel 
agency,  flew  into  London  Thursday  to  give 
free  tickets  home  to  stranded  students  who 
couldn't  get  credit. 

"I  must  have  seen  between  300  to  400 
young  people  In  the  time  I've  been  here,"  he 
said. 

"But  the  trouble  is  sorting  out  the  genuine 
cases  from  the  ones  that  are  Just  on  the 
make.  I've  been  really  saddened  by  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  around  who  wUl  do  any- 
thing to  get  something  free.  They  talk  about 
a  generation  gap — I  guess  the  gap  cant  be 
too  wide  between  me  and  that  sort,"  61 -year- 
old  Black  said. 

"The  government  will  have  to  take  imme- 
diate and  decisive  action  to  stamp  out  these 
crooked  charter  companies  who  are  prepl^«d 
to  milk  kids  of  their  money  and  then  leave 
them  stranded  in  Europe.  I  have  heard  cases 
that  make  me  ashamed  I'm  in  the  travel  busi- 
ness," he  said. 

New  York  Stat*  Attorney  General  LouU 
Lefkowltz  and  the  VS.  State  Department  are 
Investigating  fraudulent  air  charter  com- 
panies based  in  New  York. 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

St  uiCKtOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  appear  before 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. This  committee  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  emerpency  strike  leg- 
islation, and  I  discussed  the  legislation 
that  70  cosponsors  and  I  have  introduced 
on  this  subject  in  the  House. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  strong  sup- 
port my  proposal  has  recelTed  among 
my  colleagues  In  the  House,  aiid  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Soiate  Is  also  con- 
sidering this  very  important  matter.  I 
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look  forward  to  prompt  and  positive 
action  by  both  bodies  on  this  Issue.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  my  good  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Senator  Robert  Staf- 
roRD,  has  agreed  to  sponsor  my  proposal 
In  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced as  8.  2665. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  my  complete  statement 
presented  this  morning: 

StATEMBWT   of    REraCSCNTATITF.   J  AMES    HaRVEY 

Mr.  Ciiatrman,  as  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of 
tiie  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  problem  now  being  stiKlled  at  these  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  at  the  hearings  Just  re- 
cently concluded  In  our  Subcommittee  In 
the  House.  National  railroad  strikes  have 
been  recurring  with  all-too-famlUar  regvtlar- 
Ity  since  I  first  came  to  Congress  almost 
eleven  years  ago.  Kach  time,  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic hardship  and  to  protect  the  public 
welfare.  Congress  has  enacted  temporary, 
eleventh  hour  solutions. 

It's  time — unquestionably  late  but  still  of 
great  necessity — tbat  this  Congress  show 
both  the  political  courage  and  leadership  that 
Is  so  neceaaary  la  controversial  legislation 
such  as  this.  The  9and  Congress,  unlike  those 
of  the  past,  must  have  the  courage  to  t«il 
both  maoagement  and  labor  that  our  na- 
tion's 330  oxUUon  people  can  no  longer  be 
pawns  In  all  too  frequent  and  crippling  rail 
strikes.  The  kind  of  courage  that  I  refer 
to  was  b«6t  recorded  some  years  ago  by  a 
Member  of  this  great  body,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  In  his  book,  "Profiles  In 
Courage."  It  has  been  easy — too  easy — for 
past  Congresses  to  "ride  the  tide"  of  nuin- 
agement-labor  rati  disputes.  Exnergency 
strike  legislation  has  languished  over  the 
years.  I  submit,  however.  It's  time  that  this 
Congress  seize  the  opportunity  and  enact 
historic  permaoent  legislation  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  fair  to  ail  oonoerned. 

I  believe  alnoerely  that  If  Congress  falls 
to  act  soon,  we  who  serve  as  Senators  and 
Representatives  had  better  "bone-up"  on 
how  to  run  the  railroads.  "Nationalization" 
tised  to  be  a  dirty  word.  More  and  more 
thought,  however,  is  being  given  to  such 
Oovemment  action.  Just  last  week,  in  testi- 
mony before  our  House  Subcommittee,  C.  L. 
Dennis.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  Preght  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  outlined  a  legislative 
proposal  that  would  authorize  the  President 
to  "tak*  poaaasBton  and  control  and  to  op- 
erate tta«  rrnll  transportation  system  or  sys- 
tems Involved  In  unadjusted  labor  disputes." 
On  the  same  morning,  a  representative  of  the 
American  Bar  Assoclattoo  listed  "Executive 
Receivership"  as  a  possible  alternative  for  the 
settling  of  rail  disputes.  Two  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House — Congressman  Pickle  and  Con- 
gressman DIngell — have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion that  can*  for  gorernment  seizure  In 
times  of  emergency  disputes.  I  note  also  that 
Senator  Javlts'  "Emergency  Labor  Disputes 
Act  of  1971"  includes  pnasesston  as  a  possible 
alternative  solution. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Is  what  our  country 
wants  or  n»eds.  We  in  Congress  have  an  obli- 
gation to  give  our  free  enterprise  system  a 
chance.  Frequent  rail  and  air  dlq;>utes  are 
economically  devastating  We  cannot  and  we 
must  not  tolerate  them  any  longer. 

Just  recently,  the  United  Transportation 
Union  eoooluded  the  first  selective  rail  strike 
in  railroad  history.  The  dUTarence.  however, 
between  Uils  so-eallad  selective  strike  and  a 
national  walkout  was  bard  to  discern.  With- 
out court-imposed  Umitatlons,  the  strike 
affected  17%  tA  the  revenue  ton  mile  capa- 
bilities in  the  BMtWTi  region,  M%  tn  the 
SoutheMMra  rsgtoBi.  and  4SK,  in  the  West- 
ern tegkm.  tn  all,  tea  Class  I  oarrlen  were 
struck,  ft  tbe  unkMM  had  escalated  t2i«  walk- 
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out  on  August  eth  as  planned — fortunately 
the  strike  was  settled  on  August  and — M% 
of  the  Eastern  region  and  66%  of  the  West- 
ern region  would  have  been  without  rail 
servloe.  Technically,  the  U.T.U.  stoppage  was 
a  selective  strike;  to  the  California  farmer, 
the  West  Virginia  coal  miner,  the  C3eorg1a 
poultry  grower,  or  the  Oregon  lumberman, 
whose  reliance  on  rail  services  is  total  and 
limited  to  one  carrier,  the  effect  was  hardly 
selective. 

During  the  August  recess.  I  contacted  some 
of  the  nation's  major  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural associations  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  UTU  selective  strike  on  their  indus- 
tries. The  answers  are  startling!  Curtailment 
of  rail  service  In  Oregon  alone  amounted  to 
a  919  4  million  dally  loss  In  the  forest  prod- 
ucts indvistry  The  dally  loss  to  the  Cali- 
fornia economy  from  the  inability  of  the 
farmers  to  ship  their  produce  reached  til  2 
million  Chrysler  reported  that  If  the  strike 
had  continued  for  another  two  weeks.  It 
would  have  been  forced  to  close  35  plants 
and  to  lay  off  an  estimated  110,000  workers. 
While  the  strike  Is  generally  accepted  as  u 
basic  right  of  the  American  worker.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  "selective  strike,"  as  currently  prac- 
ticed, is  little  Improvement  over  the  national 
strikes  which  have  occurred  In  the  recent 
past  In  the  railroad  Industry.  In  light  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  decision,  we  in  Con- 
gress must  admit  that  the  rail  unions  now 
have  the  right  to  call  selective  strikes.  Prom 
the  testimony  In  my  own  Subconunlttee,  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
have  fought  long  and  hard  for  this  right, 
and  they  do  not  Intend  to  rellnquiah  It.  It  13 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  Congress  will  act 
to  rpmove  this  right  and.  yet.  we  clearly 
cannot  permit  selective  strikes  to  remain 
unbridled  What  Is  rweded — and  what  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  legislation  which  70  cospoiisors 
and  I  have  proposed — is  that  the  rlglit  to  a 
selective  strike  be  circumscribed  with  ap- 
propri.ite  safeRuards  for  the  public  Interest. 
Both  the  burden  of  unlimited  selective 
strikes  and  the  threat  of  nationalization 
require  that  this  Congress  find  a  s<^ihitton  to 
rail   Industry  disputes. 

In  my  remarks  this  morning.  I  will  address 
myself  only  to  those  issues  relating  to  emer- 
gency rail  and  air  disputes.  While  I  realize 
that  this  Committee  has  before  It  legisla- 
tion— notably  Senator  Javlts'  "Emergency 
LAbor  Disputes  Act  of  1071"  and  Senator 
Brock's  "Management  Labor  Commission  and 
Court  Act" — wliich  speaks  to  labor  disputes 
in  general,  my  work  has  been  confined  to 
amending  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  19»6. 
chiefly  becau.se  the  Inadequacies  of  that  Act 
have  brought  emergency  rail  disputes  to 
Congress  so  many  times  in  recent  years. 

This  Committee  baa  and  will  hear  testi- 
mony supporting  the  positions  of  both  labor 
and  management.  Both  groups  have  pre- 
sented legislative  packets  favonble  to  their 
own  positions.  Clearly,  we  need  a  compromise 
solution,  one  that  addresses  itself  to  the  real- 
ities of  a  very  complex  situation.  We  need 
legislation  that  will  not  neglect  the  court- 
Imposed  right  of  selective  strikes,  while  at 
the  sanM  time  provide  for  mechanisms  that 
will  handle  these  strikes  should  they  esca- 
late to  a  point  that  threatens  the  national 
health  or  safety.  It  must  be  an  equitable  so- 
lution, and  one  that  is  faTorable  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, for  they  will  have  the  burden 
of  eni<}TT;lng  It. 

In  r<)oent  years,  the  outcome  of  rail  strikes 
has  brr.i  fairly  predictable:  the  threat  of  a 
complete  stoppage  of  rail  transportation 
farces  the  President  to  turn  the  matter  over 
to  the  Congress.  Hers  the  substantive  details 
of  the  individual  dispute  are  settled.  In  whole 
or  In  part.  In  committee  and  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  unions  are 
required  to  resume  their  }obs.  and  the  na- 
tion's railroads  operate  again. 

During  the  raosnt  U.T.U.  strike,  however, 
the  circumstances  were  somewhat  different. 
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TTie  Supreme  Court,  by  refusing  to  overturn 
a  District  Court  ruling,  afflnned  the  right  of 
the  railroad  unions  to  strike  selectively. 
When  national  bargaining  between  the 
U.T.U.  and  the  carriers  broke  down,  and  all 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Lat>or  Act  were 
exhausted,  the  United  Transportation  Union 
elected  to  strike  first  four  and  then  six  addi- 
tional carriers:  five  more  were  scheduled  to 
be  struck  if  the  walkout  had  not  ended 
when  it  did.  Since  it  is  no  longer  required  to 
shut  down  all  of  the  nation's  carriers  simul- 
taneously, and  since  a  major  part  of  the  rail 
transportation  system  was  supposed  to  con- 
tinue to  operate,  the  U.T.U.  presumed  that 
there  would  be  no  national  emergency,  and 
consequently,  no  need  to  Involve  the  Con- 
gress In  order  to  terminate  the  strike.  Even- 
tually, the  U.T.U.  felt,  a  settlement  between 
the  disputing  parties  would  bring  the  selec- 
tive strike  to  an  end  That  is  precisely  what 
happened,  but  not  until  the  nation  suffered 
very  severe  economic  consequences  and  the 
Administration  came  within  a  whisker  of 
calling  once  again  for  emergency  legislation. 
There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  using  selec- 
tive strikes  In  the  rail  Industry  labor  dis- 
putes, provided,  however,  that  proper  safe- 
gviards  and  limits  are  applied.  It  has  been 
the  advent  of  national  bargaining  and  a  pre- 
sumption that  all  carriers  had  to  be  struck, 
together  with  a  public  antipathy  to  such  na- 
tionwide strikes,  that  have  led  to  the  unique 
situation  In  which  the  rail  industry  finds 
Itself.  Any  possible  remedies,  such  as  the 
Judicial  ruling  for  selective  strikes,  which 
will  preserve  the  benefits  of  national  bar- 
gaining without  inducing  the  national 
strike  Congressional  settlement  syndrome, 
should  by  all  means  l>e  given  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  public  interest,  however,  Is  still  not 
met  under  the  present  new  selective  strike 
situation.  That  Is.  ttie  resulting  economic 
impact  on  business  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  general  dlaruptioo  of  public  affairs, 
is  such  that  public  opinion  will  not  long 
permit  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
to  stand  Idly  by.  In  addition,  under  the 
present  law  and  Judicial  rulings,  any  selec- 
tive strike  Is  very  apt  to  escalate  to  a  full, 
nationwide  strike.  This  could  occur  either 
as  a  result  of  careful  move  and  counter-move 
by  the  carriers  and  union  nxanagements,  or 
uncontrollably  ttirough  individual  carrier 
lockouts  or  wildcat  strikes  as  the  situation 
deteriorates  across  the  country. 

Now  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  concept 
of  public  Interest  Is  one  which  has  never 
been,  and  may  never  be,  satisfactorily  de- 
fined. For  example,  a  major  auto  manufac- 
turing strike  such  as  we  experienced  last 
year,  or  a  shutdown  of  the  steel  Industry, 
may  well  be  fundamentally  more  disruptive 
of  the  country's  well-being  than  would 
stopping  the  nation's  trains.  Whether  any 
one  of  these  U  to  be  considered  a  national 
emergency,  however,  depends  oo  many  fac- 
tors. Including  the  decisions  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  as  well  as  the  mood  of  the  public 
Consequently,  we  can  never  hope  to  see 
laws  written  which  will  specify  exactly  to 
what  degree  a  union  can  strike,  or  precisely 
when  management  Is  Justified  in  a  lockout. 
It  may  be  that  some  day  we  will.  In  fact, 
proceed  beyond  today's  acceptance  of  the 
strike  and  lockouts  as  tools  of  legltlmlssd 
economic  warfare  in  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions of  working  conditions.  But  until  that 
new  day  dawns,  we  need  somehow  to  find 
a  balance  between  three  contending  rights: 
that  of  the  Individual  to  work  only  under 
cotidltlons  acceptable  to  him,  ttiat  of  man- 
agement to  operate  Its  business  in  an  tM- 
clent  and  profltable  manner,  and  that  of 
the  public  to  be  protected  from  undue  dis- 
ruption of  its  affain  due  to  confllcte  between 
the  first  two  rtgbts. 

I  believe  that  there  are  solutkuu  to  the 
problem.  Certainly,  tlie  present  law  oovsrlng 
the  railroad  industry  iias  not  worked,  as  evl- 
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denoed  by  the  number  of  times  the  Con- 
gress has  been  required  to  intervene.  And  tbe 
recent  tntarpretatlon  of  the  right  to  strike 
selectively  cannot  be  the  final  answsr,  since 
escalation  to  a  zkatlonal  or  near  national 
shutdown  is  highly  protiable.  What  Is  needed 
is  twofold.  First,  a  revision  of  law  which  will 
restore  the  incentive  to  the  parties  to  un- 
dertake serious  collective  bargaining  and  to 
reach  settlements  without,  each  time,  re- 
sorting to  Oongrsss.  Second,  a  revision  of  law 
which  wtu  enable  the  President,  If  and  when 
negotiations  nevertheless  have  failed,  to  take 
administrative  actions  until  a  resolution  of 
the  conflict  is  achieved. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  a  key  re- 
quirement is  flexibility.  Certainly,  no  one  ad- 
ministrative procedure  will  be  appropriate 
for  all  of  the  different  situations  and  the 
wide  variety  of  substantive  Issues  which  vrill 
arise  in  the  future.  The  President  must, 
therefore,  be  provided  with  a  variety  of  tools 
■with  which  to  work.  And,  If  these  tools  are 
In  fact  sufficient,  he  must  be  given  the 
power — Indeed,  he  must  be  required— to  use 
them  Judiciously  but  inexorably  until  the 
dispute  at  liand  is  settled. 

But  this  very  flexibility,  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary when  finsJly  needed.  Is  also  the  key  ele- 
ment In  avoiding  the  need  for  Its  use  in  the 
first  place.  For  almost  every  knowledgeable 
obserrer  agrees  that  it  has  been  the  cer- 
tainty  of  goverrunental  action  which  has,  in 
the  piut,  contributed  most  to  the  falltire  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. A  situation  Is  needed  In  which  neither 
party  can  foresee  that  the  Government  will 
Intervene  to  their  ptotentlal  advantage. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  usual  proce- 
dures of  collective  bargaining  move  forward 
fruitfully. 

What  solutions  have  been  proposed  to 
remedy  the  present,  unfortunate  situation? 
Several  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  proposed  solutions  to  emergency  rail 
disputes  which  are  contained  In  the  varloiis 
bills  now  Ijefore  this  Committee.  Since  the 
bin  which  I  and  my  70  cosponsors  intro- 
duced on  tl»«  House  clde  adopts  many  of  the 
best  points  of  these  various  bills,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  describe  and 
compare  their  various  approaches.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  describe  Senator  Taft's  novel 
proposal  simply  because  time  only  permits 
me  to  discuss  those  bills  which  had  a  direct, 
influence  on  my  own  legislative  work. 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  the  first  chart  how 
the  Railway  L<abor  Act  functions  with  regard 
to  major  disputes  coneernJng  changes  In 
pay.  rules,  or  working  conditions.  If  the 
labor-management  bargaining  conference 
falls  to  solve  a  dispute,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  Is  required  to  use  its  best  efforts 
to  bring  them  to  agreement.  If  It  falls,  and 
If  either  party  then  refuses  to  submit  the 
dispute  to  arbitration,  the  parties  are  then 
required  to  retain  the  »fafii»  quo  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days. 

During  this  period,  the  President  may 
create  an  ESnergency  Board  to  investigate  and 
rep>ort  within  an  additional  thirty  days.  After 
which  the  parties  are  free  to  resort  to  "self- 
help."  That  Is,  the  carriers  can  institute 
changes  unilaterally,  and  the  unions  can 
strike,  either  nationally  or,  now,  selectively. 

Among  the  various  proposals  now  under 
consideration,  ths  one  which  will  most  dras- 
tically affect  not  only  the  major  dispute  pro- 
visions, but  also  tJie  entire  Railway  Latwr 
Act,  Is  Um  Administration  bill.  S.  660.  Tills 
bill  would  transfer  rail  and  air  labor  rela- 
tions bodily  from  RLA  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Then  It  would  add  new  provisions  to 
Taft-Hartley  to  cover  major  disputes  m  the 
entire  transportation  Industry.  This  approach 
is  somewhat  over  reactive.  In  my  view.  There 
are  many  useful  prorlstons  which  have 
evolved  over  the  years  under  RLA,  and  they 
probably  sbonld  not  be  scuttled  wholesale. 
Organized  lalxir.  In  Its  testimony  before  my 
House  Subcommittee,  continually  reaffirmed 
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my  oplntan  tliat  the  RLiA  should  be  kept  in- 
tact. In  addition,  I  believe  the  record  shows 
that  Mx»  maritime,  longsliore  Bud.  trucking 
industry  problems  are  all  unique — and  surely 
are  all  different  from  thoee  of  rail  and  air — 
and  should  not  be  linked  together  in  new 
legislation. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion bill  are  outlined  on  tlie  second  chart, 
where  three  presidential  options  are  shown. 
The  first  option.  Partial  Operations,  would 
luive  a  committee  decide  how  much  each 
railroad  should  curtail  operations  to  simu- 
late the  pressures  of  a  strike.  TTie  approach  Is 
bureaucratic  In  the  extreme,  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  having  the  Federal  Oovemment 
involve  Itself  in  the  details  of  a  pseudo- 
strike,  tiardiy  a  situation  to  encourage  collec- 
tive bargaining  settlements. 

The  other  two  optioiis  provided  In  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  are  very  promising,  and  I 
will  defer  speaking  to  them  until  later.  A 
major  limitation  to  the  bill,  however.  Is  con- 
tained in  the  provision  that  only  one  of  the 
options  can  tie  selected  by  tlie  President  in 
any  dispute.  If  that  selection  falls  to  achieve 
a  settlement,  there  would  be  no  recourse  but 
to  send  the  dispute  b€ick  to  Congress  This 
flaw  is  so  major  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  this  provision  undermines  the 
whole  idea  of  Improving  the  present  law  If 
wc  want  to  encourage  collective  bargaining 
and  remove  the  Congress  from  the  role  of 
arbitrator,  the  President  must  be  free  to  find 
solutions  within  the  administrative  process. 

The  bill  supported  most  strongly  by  the 
railroad  unions,  S.  832.  Is  outlined  on  the 
third  chart.  It  quite  simply  modifies  RLA 
'oy  providing  that,  when  all  other  provisions 
hnvo  been  exhausted,  the  unions  are  free 
to  strike  either  nationally  or  selectl\-ely.  On 
the  one  hand,  provision  In  law  for  a  na- 
tlcnal  strike  would  prohibit  either  the  F*resi- 
dcnt  or  Congress  from  intervening,  and  the 
public  interest  would  seem  not  to  be  ade- 
qu.'itely  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  to  strike,  while  in  accord  generally  with 
practice  In  other  industries,  needs  both  bal- 
ar.ce  6,'rfeguards.  S.  832,  while  permitting 
strikes,  effectively  removes  from  the  car- 
riers the  balancing  right  to  Institute  work 
rule  changes  (as  they  did  in  the  U.T.U. 
strike)  or  to  lock  out. 

An  essential  requirement  in  any  attempt 
to  reduce  strife  In  the  railroad  industry,  and 
to  eiKXiurage  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, is  that  a  careful  balance  between  the 
parties  should  be  fR."'hloned.  The  main  effect 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  place  almost  un- 
limited jxjwer  in  the  hands  of  one  party  to 
the  dispute.  For  this  reason,  although  I  ac- 
cept the  strike  as  an  inherent  right,  I  can- 
not support  the  bill   as  it  Is  written. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  my  oospoixsors  and  I 
liave  introduced.  As  I  have  suggested  earlier, 
I  believe  RLA  should  be  retained  as  enabling 
legislation,  and  I  have  added  three  cations 
for  Presidential  action  as  shown  on  my  last 
chart. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  selective  strikes 
tw  permitted  by  the  President  unless  he 
finds,  in  a  particular  instance,  that  they 
would  cause  immediate  Imperllment  of  the 
national  health  and  safety.  However,  this 
option  must  be  clrcnmscrlbed  with  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  Insure  that  the  re- 
sulting shutdown  of  transportation  does  not 
inmiediately  result  in,  nor  escalate  to,  a 
situation  which  the  public  refuses  to  coun- 
tenance. 

In  particular,  our  bill  would  require  that 
any  settlement  arrived  at  between  the  union 
and  any  struck  carrier  must  tie  offered,  intact, 
to  ail  of  the  other  carriers  who  had  partici- 
pated In  ths  national  bargaining.  This  will 
help  avoid  any  tendency  to  "whlpsaw"  by 
gaining  suoeesstvely  better  settlements  from 
each  carrier.  In  turn.  In  addition,  the  limita- 
tions on  the  sdeotlve  strike  are  more  firmly 
drawn,  so  that  no  more  than  30%  of  the  na- 
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tlon's  rail  service  would  be  affected  at  any 
one  time,  regardless  oX  the  numlier  of  simul- 
taneous disputes. 

As  a  second  option,  I  wotild,  of  course,  per- 
mit the  President  to  call  for  additional  time 
at  the  bargaining  table.  Many  instances  will 
arise  where  the  vagaries  of  calendars  and  of 
argument  will  require  only  more  time  to 
resolve. 

'nilrd,  I  would  adopt  the  novel  suggestion 
put  forward  by  the  Administration  under 
the  title  of  Final  Offer  Selection.  This  proc- 
ess, not  yet  tried  anywhere  to  my  knowledge, 
holds  the  promise  of  eliminating  the  dlvislve- 
ness  of  compulsory  arbitration  while  provid- 
ing an  extremely  strong  impetus  to  ooliectlve 
t>argalning,  and  an  assurance  to  the  public 
ttiat  a  final  resolution  of  the  dispute  will  be 
achieved.  Wiiat  this  propoaal  provides  is 
that,  after  the  parties  have  bargained  to  their 
best  ability,  each  puts  forward  a  final  offer 
which  constitutes  a  complete  and  binding 
agreement.  Then  one  and  only  one  of  these 
offers  will  be  selected,  complete  and  intact, 
by  a  board  composed  of  public  members.  The 
essence  of  this  procedure  is  that  each  party 
Is  induced,  first  to  resolve  as  many  Issues  as 
possible  during  bargaining,  and.  second,  to 
make  the  most  reasonable  poesllile  final  bid 
on  all  outstanding  issues.  For  the  selection 
board,  which  Is  charged  with  the  public 
interest,  will  select  ttukt  final  offer  they  find 
to  be  most  reasonable  li:  view  of  the  facts  of 
the  situation. 

In  addition.  I  imagine  that  there  are  other 
options  which  might  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  Increase  tlie  flexibility  of  his  re- 
sponse. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  sequential  aspects  of  my  bin,  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  civooee  from 
among  the  three  options  until  a  solution  is 
reached.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  the 
President  one  and  only  one  option  However, 
the  important  point  is  that  the  Admimstra- 
tlon  must  be  given  the  power  to  deal  with 
labor  disputes  which  threaten  the  nation, 
to  deal  with  them  fairly,  and  flrmiy,  so  that 
Congress  does  not  have  to  be  Involved  in 
each  Individual  dispute,  and  so  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  win  be  protected. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  sponsored  em- 
bodies the  three  major  points  that  I  have 
Jtist  mentioned.  Sines  May  13,  1971,  wh«i 
I  first  introduced  my  proposal  as  HJt.  8385. 
I  have  received  bipartisan  support  of  70  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House.  My  Ihll  has 
been  reintroduced  with  minor  technical 
modifications  six  times,  as  H.R.  9088.  HR 
90B9,  HR  9571,  HR  9820.  HR  104S3  and 
H.R.  10781. 

The  broad  support  that  my  proposal  has 
gained  is  lioth  piersonaUy  gratlfyliig  and  sig- 
nificant, for  It  indicates  the  depth  of  feeling 
that  exists  in  the  House  for  permanent  rail 
strike  legislation.  Naturally,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  this  distinguished  Senate  Committee 
has  scheduled  hearings  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  It  was  an  honor  to  speak 
with  you  today.  I  look  forward  to  the  rapid 
emergence  of  sound  and  equitable  legisiatloD 
that  will  serve  the  interssta  of  all  the  people 
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HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAJtOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdat;,  October  7,  1971 

Mr,  MIZELX>.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  remind  my  oolleagiiM  that 
this  is  National  4-H  Week,  whidi  is  set 
aside  each  year  to  recognise  the  many 
contributkns  to  our  natkaud  life  that 
4-H  Club  members  make  every  day. 

Ttie  theme  for  this  year's  observance  is 
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"4-H  Bridges  the  Oap."  signifying  that 
the  4  million  youths  now  participating  in 
the  4-H  program  have  proven  they  can 
combine  all  the  zeal  and  idealism  of 
youth  with  the  pragmatism  and  temper- 
ance of  adulthood. 

The  many  4-H  members  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Caroina.  which  I  repre- 
sent, are  excellent  examples  of  this  rare 
combination,  and  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress. 

These  young  people  take  vei-y  seriously 
the  4-H  pledge : 

I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer  thinking,  my 
heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my  hands  to  larger 
service,  my  health  for  better  living  for  my 
club,   my  community   and   my   country. 

The  4-H  members  in  my  district  lit- 
erally Uve  by  those  words,  as  evidenced 
by  their  £u:tive  participation  in  a  great 
many  worthwhile  projects  In  agriculture, 
citizenship,  personal  development,  and 
leadership  training. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  join  me  in  congratulating  the  4-H 
Club  members  in  North  Carolina's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  They  are  Americas  finest. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SMITH  LAUDS 
RECORD  OF  FLOYD  D.  SNYDER, 
TOWN  OF  LOCKPORT,  NY..  SUPER- 
VISOR 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NIW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  several  weeks,  this  ad- 
ministration, with  the  cooperation  of 
millions  of  Americans  all  across  this 
Nation,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  a 
comprehensive  program  to  defeat  a  de- 
bilitating inflationary  spiral  that  for 
many  years  has  been  eroding  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country.  To  anticipate  ever- 
increasing  prices  and  wages  has  become 
an  accepted  way  of  life  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. Spending  and  taxation  by  all  levels 
of  Government  have  reached  staggering 
proportions.  Unfortunately  the  heaviest 
burden  of  this  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
unbridled  taxation  appears  to  fall  on 
tliose  who  can  least  afford  to  pay. 

Despite  efforts  made  by  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  curb  spending,  no 
final  victory  can  ever  be  won  in  this 
war  against  inflation  until  local  citizens 
and  local  governments  commit  them- 
selves to  the  achievement  of  this  same 
urgent  goal.  For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to  the 
tremendous  record  of  public  service  ren- 
dered by  Floyd  D.  Snyder,  supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Lockport  in  Niagara 
County,  NY. 

The  record  shows  that  during  the  10 
years  of  his  administration,  the  town  of 
Lockport  has  experienced  an  enviable 
record  of  progress  while  Mr.  Snyder  has 
secured  for  his  taxpayers,  lower  town 
tax  rates  and  lower  water  tax  rates,  each 
and  every  year.  The  first  8  years  of  this 
record  of  annual  tax  reduction  was  ac- 
complished before  the  advent  of  a  coimty 
sales  tax.  During  this  same  period,  coun- 
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ty  tax  rates  and  scho<d  tax  rates  nearly 
doubled.  Supervisor  Snyder  has  achieved 
this  record  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding great  commercial,  industrial,  and 
residential  expansion.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  town  of  Lockport  wit- 
nessed: 17  contracts  to  extcoid  water 
services:  a  300-percent  increase  of  water 
customers  usage:  a  10-percent  increase 
in  mileage  of  roads;  a  30-percent  increase 
in  population;  a  150-percent  increase  in 
sewered  areas  of  the  town;  an  expanded 
youth  recreation  program;  and  increased 
financial  support  of  town  of  Lockport 
volunteer  fire  companies.  All  of  these 
accomplishments  have  resulted  in  a  $30 
mUllon  gain  in  full  value  assessment:  up 
from  $25,471,982  in  1961  to  its  present 
level  of  $55,497,824. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  mention  one  final 
and  almost  unbelievable  point.  At  a  time 
when  local.  State  and  Federal  payrolls 
are  skyrocketing.  Supervisor  Snyder's 
record  of  unprecedented  growth  and  in- 
creased services  has  been  accomplished 
while  decreasing  the  town  payroll  by 
one  worker  during  the  10  years  of  his 
administration. 

Let  us  have  more  local  public  officials 
like  Floyd  Snyder,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  will 
do  this  kind  of  a  job  for  their  constituents 
and  for  their  country. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RUKERT  TERMINALS  CORP.  OP 
BALTIMORE.    MD. 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARyi.ANn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. September  24.  I  attended  a  dinner 
in  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Rukert  Terminals  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  event  was  made  memorable  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Honorable  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  distinguished 
Baltimorean.  Mrs.  Bentley  delivered  an 
inspiring  speech  in  honor  of  Captain 
Rukert,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
nessmen in  Baltimore's  maritime  indus- 
try. I  think  the  fact  that  this  man  be- 
came successful  in  a  highly  competitive 
industry  without  the  aid  of  Federal 
help — and  solely  on  his  own — is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  private  enterprise  can  and 
should  be  the  back  bone  of  America's 
economic  strength. 

The  deserved  tribute  paid  to  Captain 

Rukert  by  Mrs.  Bentley  is  certainly  worth 

reading  by  my  colleagues  and  I  Insert 

her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Rem.^rks  bt  Mrs.  Helrn  D.  Bentley 

This  Is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  and 
distinct  honors  ever  accorded  me  to  be  In- 
vited to  pay  tribute  tonight,  not  only  to  an 
outstanding  frontiersman  In  the  maritime 
Industry,  but  to  a  real  American. 

Captain  W.  O.  N.  Rukert  Is  a  very,  very 
special  friend  of  BUI  and  me.  In  fact,  he  gave 
me  away  at  my  wedding. 

Cap,  BUI  la  very  sorry  he  could  not  be  with 
us  tonight,  but  he  haa  an  antique  show  In 
Oxford,  Maryland  and  Just  couldn't  be  In  two 
places  at  once.  He  wanted  me  to  let  you 
know  that  he  waa  here  In  spirit  with  us. 

While  we  are  paying  tribute  to  Cap  Rukert, 


we  also  are  saluting  a  reel  Maryland  com- 
pany— Rukert  Terminals  Corporation — which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Port  and  City  of 
Baltimore. 

The  fact  that  Rukert  still  haa  some  cus- 
tomers who  began  doing  business  when  Cap- 
tain Rukert  first  began  operating  fifty  years 
ago,  is  In  itself  a  testimonial  of  the  cotn- 
pany's  excellence  and  honesty  as  a  firm  with 
which  to  do  business. 

Cap,  some  of  your  60-year  customers  are 
here  along  with  many  of  your  other  friends 
tonight  to  express  their  warm  regards  to 
you. 

You  kiiow.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fifty  years 
is  a  long  time.  Not  In  the  course  of  history 
or  the  development  of  man — but  In  the  his- 
tory of  a  port  and  in  development  of  the 
maritime  Industry  by  men  trying  to  make  it 
great. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  50  years  in  the  history 
of  a  local  waterfront  firm  founded  by  a  nuui 
who  has  been  doing  Just  that:  trying — no, 
helping  and  succeeding  in  making  the  port 
of  Baltimore  great. 

For  the  Golden  Anniversary,  we  mark  here 
this  evening  represents  not  Just  the  Jubilee 
of  Rukert  Terminals  Corporation,  but  the 
culmination  of  a  half  century  of  unprece- 
dented achievement  In  this  world  port  of 
Baltimore,  this  modern  maritime  center 
which  has  played  an  integral  part  In  building 
a  city,  state  and  nation. 

Cap.  the  foUou'ing  text,  for  the  most  part, 
are  exerpts  from  a  story  I  wrote  about  you  in 
the  Sun  on  your  80th  Birthday.  Tou  know 
to  learn  from  Captain  Rukert — and  I  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  waterfront  from  him 
and  many  others  here  tonight — I  vised  to  sit 
on  hla  musty  old  leather  hassock  in  his  nio- 
mento-fllled  office  down  there  on  Thames 
Street.  He  would  loU  back  in  his  high-back 
chair  and  begin  to  recount  events  as  he 
knew  them  around  the  waterfront.  Sure, 
there  was  plenty  of  dust  on  all  of  the  mo- 
meiitos  and  the  odor  from  the  fertilizer — 
that  precious  cargo — which  has  meant  so 
much  to  Rukert  and  the  port  over  the  years — 
permeated  the  room  Some  of  that  same  dust 
and  fertilizer  Is  still  there,  I'm  certain.  Cap. 
if  anyone  is  interested  in  tracing  It  a  bit 
further 

One  little  story  never  printed  about  Cap, 
and  never  related  publicly  before,  is  how  he 
was  saved  from  staying  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  reporter  and  instead  entered  a 
business  that  became  a  very  profitable  ven- 
ture for  him. 

As  a  fourteen-year-old  youth,  he  got  a  job 
as  a  copy  reader  on  the  old  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. One  of  the  greatest  thrills  in  his  life 
was  that  he  covered  the  old  Baltimore  fire  in 
1004,  even  though  he  wasn't  a  full-fledged 
reporter  at  the  time,  but  he  was  doing  some 
leg  work. 

After  being  on  the  newspaper  for  nearly 
a  year,  one  of  the  older  reporters  arranged 
for  him  to  go  to  the  burlesque  house  to  see 
a  "girlie  "  show.  He  thought  this  was  really 
great  and  enjoyed  it  immensely  as  a  IS  or  16 
year-old  boy  would. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  told  his 
father  about  his  newest  venture— thinking 
It  was  a  great  gag.  His  father  took  a  very 
dim  view  of  him  staying  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  a  week  later.  Captain  Rukert 
found  himself  at  work  as  a  clerk  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  experience  at 
the  Pennsylvania  waterfront  terminals  pre- 
pared him  for  helping  direct  the  Army  in  Its 
military  operations  during  World  War  I.  It 
was  that  Army  experience,  in  fact,  which 
convinced  him  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self instead  of  working  for  others  as  he  had 
done  before  the  War.  So,  In  1921,  Cap  Rukert 
and  his  brother  George,  established  the  com- 
pany which  now  Is  one  of  Baltimore's  leading 
private  terminal  operators,  probably  the 
only  one  left. 

His     early     success     In     handling     potash 
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movementa  from  Prance  and  later  Germany, 
started  him  on  the  road  to  becoming  Balti- 
more's moat  innovative  terminal  operator. 

More  than  15  years  ago,  a  railroad  execu- 
tive in  Philadelphia  made  this  dlseernlng 
remark  about  him.  He  said:  "Oap  Ruk«rt  is 
ubead  of  aU  of  'em.  Bdarglnal  wharves  are 
the  only  type  for  the  future,  with  trucks 
playing  such  an  important  rule  In  moving 
freight  today — unless  you  can  aSord  a  finger 
pier  400  or  500  feet  wide." 

Weil,  Cap  Invested  in  marginal  wharves 
long  before  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so,  and 
he's  stIU  Investing.  Matter  of  fact,  Rukert 
Terminals  is  virtually  the  only  firm  that 
has  invested  personal  funds  In  public  water- 
front facilities  in  Baltimore  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Outside  of  the  Maryland  Port  Admin- 
istration, Cap  is  today  the  only  one  doing  any 
such  investing. 

HLs  complex  currently  includes  Lazaretto 
Terminal,  Pier  5  Clinton  Street,  Brown's 
Wharf  and  Jackson's  Wharf.  Major  construc- 
tion is  preeeirtly  under  way  at  Pier  6,  rep- 
resenting a  $500,000  investment  to  Increase 
w.irehouslng  capacity  and  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  pier.  But  expanolcn  at  Bukert  Ter- 
minals is  notliing  new.  For  Cap's  biggest 
dream — one  that  has  been  with  him  since  he 
first  bought  the  old  Miller's  Wharf  at  the 
foot  of  Caroline  Street — Is  to  have  a  modern 
marginal  terminal  running  all  the  way  from 
Broadway  to  Chase's  Wharf  right  In  the  he.irt 
of  downtown  Baltimore. 

He  owns  all  but  two  buildings  In  that  area 
now,  and.  who  is  to  say  that  the  stalwart 
white-haired  octogenarian,  with  his  unyield- 
ing determination,  will  not  end  up  owning 
those  also?  Tftou^  nearly  85  years  old  he 
still  carries  himself  erectly  and  with  pride. 
And  he  la  still  a  workhorse — on  the  Job  five 
days  a  week  frotn  8  a.m.  on. 

The  principal  regret  of  this  man  who  U 
considered  tbe  port  of  Baltimore's  mo«t 
rugged  individualist  is  that  he  is  not  30  years 
younger,  so  that  he  co^ild  really  give  the 
newcomers  stiff  competition  by  putting  over 
some  of  his  new  ideas  and  dreams. 

Jvtst  let  someone  try  to  Interfere  with  his 
operation  or  steal  some  of  his  bxislness — par- 
ticularly if  that  someone  is  tlie  Maryland 
Port  Admlniatratlon — and  his  powerful  voice 
can  be  h*mrd  all  tbe  way  uptown.  Tbe  day 
he  stormed  an  MPA  conunlssloners'  meeting 
several  years  ago  after  learning  that  the 
state  agency  was  going  to  get  an  account  he 
had  nurtured  and  brought  to  Baltimore  he 
has  become  local  waterXront  legend. 

But  what  Cap  really  hates  most  Is  the 
InfUtratlon  ot  out-of-townera — particularly 
New  Torkers — into  Baltimore  waterfront 
circles.  He  gasps  and  swears  vehemently 
whenever  he  learns  of  another  New  York 
branch  alBoe  opening  here.  In  this  opinion 
the  New  Yorkers  are  not  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  port  as  he  is:  their  interest 
IS  only  to  make  money  while  business  Is  good 
here,  and  pull  up  stakes  as  soon  as  It  begins 
sliding  downhill,  he  believes. 

"We  Baltlmoram  have  to  stay  here  for- 
ever," he  roATS.  "Mo  one  is  intereated  in  this 
port  as  are  Baltlmoc«  companies,  and  we 
have  to  stick  together." 

We  all  know  Cap  never  hesitates  to  speak 
his  nUnd.  Yet  his  lusty  lungs  and  sarcastic 
tongue — to  which  Joe  Stanton  atul  tbe  old 
Port  Authority  and  his  son  Norman  and 
most  of  his  other  employees  can  well  attest — 
hftve  endeared  him  to  nearly  everyone,  even 
his  most  Intense  competitors. 

For  when  yoti  add  to  tboae  traits  his  cradi- 
llng  sense  of  humor.  pcx>vooatlve  peraonal- 
ity,  relentless  drlTe  aixi  fierce  sentlmental- 
Ism — all  of  whicb  belle  the  rugged  outward 
appearance — you  haTe  a  man  wttb  tbe  pro- 
verbial heart  ot  gold,  a  real  aoft  touch  when- 
ever someone  Is  In  trouble. 

This  story  old  soul  la  like  a  ship  at  sea 
when  trouble  brews:  "Let's  see  what  we  can 
do  to  save  the  situation  and  help  human- 
ity." Is  his  typical  response.  Ctcp  has  prob- 
ably   financed   more   funerals,    more    births. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ntore  bospttai  bills,  more  mortaged  homes 
and  more  automobiles  tor  hla  people  than 
any  other  single  individual  around  the  port 
of  Baltimore. 

Yet  even  those  persons  who  have  been, 
and  stiU  are,  on  opposite  aldca  of  the  fence 
in  legal  dealings,  rate  fi^ts  and  wbat-have- 
you.  bold  the  highest  regard  for  this  re- 
markable old  man  who  well  realizes  that 
change  must  be  made  If  progress  Is  to  be 
made,  and  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
every  move  made  by  Baltimore's  competitors, 
always  mindful  that  he  nxight  somehow  be 
able  to  lure  additional  cargo  this  way. 

Cap:  the  Port  of  Baltimore  is  in  your  debt. 
And  we  here  tonight  are  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge It.  You've  come  a  long  way  these  fif- 
ty years,  and  the  rest  of  the  Baltimore  port 
community  will  likely  have  to  go  a  long  way 
to  equal  your  achievements. 

But  you've  set  a  noble  example — a  stand- 
ard--for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  We  salute 
you !  May  you  have  many  more  years  ol 
prosperity  and  good  health — and  may  you 
and  the  Rukert  Terminals  Corporation  In- 
vl'e  us  all  back  agnln  In  2021  for  your  com- 
pany centennial '. 
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OUR  FRIENDS,  THE  ARABS;  AN 
APPEAL  FOR  REASON  IN  THE 
^IIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades about  the  Arab-Israel  conflicts  in 
the  Near  East.  But  few  writers  have  had 
the  knowledge,  background  or  experience 
or  vision  required  for  making  realistic 
appraisals.  Moreover.  I  have  observed 
tliat  many  who  have  l>cen  most  vocifer- 
ous in  demanding  a  pullout  of  our  forces 
from  the  jungles  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  generally  silent  as  regards  sending 
them  to  fight  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai. 

In  an  unusually  able  article  in  the  New 
York  limes  of  October  4,  1971,  MaJ.  Oen. 
Tliomas  A.  Lane,  an  experienced  oIBcer 
with  combat  experienre  on  the  staff  of 
General  MacArthtu-  in  the  southwest 
Pacific  and  careful  student  of  history, 
describes  tlie  Arab-Israel  situation  and 
summarizes  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  their  protracted  conflict.  He  em- 
phasizes tiiat  Aiab  countries  arc  liglitly 
a  part  of  the  free  world,  deplores  the 
bankrupt  U.S.  policies  that  have  con- 
verted differences  between  free  worid 
countries  into  a  confrontation  with  So- 
viet power,  suid  calls  for  new  policies  that 
will  restore  Arab  countries  to  their  right- 
ful position  with  the  West  and  peace 
among   neighbors  in   that  divided  area. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  present 
ixjlicy  problems  facing  our  country.  I 
quote  the  indicated  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

rom   the  New  York   Times.  Oct.  4,   1971) 
Otnt  FRixmis,  the  Arabs 
/  (By  Thomaa  A.  Lane) 

McLean,  'Va. — The  Arab  neighbors  of  Israel 
have  for  sonxe  seventeen  years  been  embarked 
upon  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  leaeons  to  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
peirlence — leaeons  of  special  Import  to  the 
Arab  countries  but  Important  also  to  all 
free  oountrlea. 

In  the  hlstorle  practice  of  Western  poUtles 
nations  have  made  alliances  to  serve  special 


comnion  interests.  Whatever  their  differences 
in  other  matters,  they  had  a  common  Interest 
which  brought  them  together.  Thus,  al- 
though the  DnKed  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  had  irreconcilable  pKjHtlcal  ten?ts. 
they  were  thrown  Into  alliance  in  World  War 
11  by  the  circumstance  that  one  was  attacked 
by  Germany  and  the  other  was  attacked  tay 
Japan  Their  sole  common  interest  was  to 
defeat  the  common  enemy — though  U.S.  pi !  - 
icymakers   lost   sight   of  that   reality. 

Ihere  is  in  alliance  a  tacit  uaoerstandiiig 
that  the  differences  of  allies  will  "oe  suboadi- 
na'wed  to  the  commou  purpose  d'lrlng  the 
term  of  the  alUaiice  During  World  War  11. 
the  United  States  overdid  this  obligation 
with  pra'se  of  Soviet  "democracy."  and  the 
Communist  party.  U.S.A..  supported  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  though  It  supported  Stali-i 
mor?. 

The  C  ■mmuiiist  powers  do  not  of  course 
sul>£crlbe  to  the  traditional  norms  of  We»l- 
eiii  diplomacy.  Their  object  is  conquest,  and 
they  follow  the  guidance  of  Lenin  In  achiev- 
ing It.  The  criterion  for  policy  in  any  clr- 
c'lmstance  Is  the  advantage  of  the  Commu- 
nist Interest. 

In  the  Soviet-Arab  aUlance.  tlie  aim  erf  the 
Arab  countries  bM£  been  to  defeat  larati  and 
to  restore  Arab  sovereignty  in  Palastlne.  But 
is  this  aiso  the  Soviet  aim?  Does  the  Soviet 
Union  really  care  about  defeating  Israel  or 
is  it  more  interested  In  conquering  the  Arab 
countries?  Arent  the  strategic  locations  and 
the  oil  wealth  of  the  Arab  oountrles  richer 
prizes  than  the  barren  plains  of  Paleatine. 
made  fruitfvxl  only  through  heavy  invest- 
ment? 

We  must  look  for  answers  in  U\e  experieuce 
of  the  alliance.  Seventeen  years  is  a  long 
time  to  take  to  arm  and  train  forty  million 
Arabs  to  defeat  three  million  Israelis.  TTie 
years  have  been  studded  with  one  Arab  de- 
feat after  another.  In  the  face  of  the  alli- 
ance. Israel  has  expanded  Its  territory.  Why? 

The  Arabs  are  divided,  they  are  tediinologt- 
cally  backward,  they  are  not  coudlUoned  to 
the  needs  of  modern  tank  and  air  warfare 
Granting  all  thli.  It  Is  still  poaslWe  to  de- 
velop competent  military  forces  from  tech- 
nolofically  backward  nations  In  less  thar 
seventeen  years.  The  Oreeks,  the  Turks  and 
the  Koreans  have  done  it.  Maybe  the  Soviet 
Union  wai\ted  to  fall. 

Wltb  the  Arab  world  in  theee  years,  the 
extension  of  Oommunis*  influence  taab  beei.. 
the  primary  aim  of  Soviet  policy.  Under  cover 
of  the  alliance,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sobemed 
for  the  asoendaoey  of  Its  own  powM'.  Thi^ 
tlu-ust  of  the  luiernal  Communist  p&rtiaE 
has  kept  the  Arab  world  la  oonUuuous  tor- 
nioU.  Soviet  Intrigue  has  encouraged  the 
Marxist  Palestine  Liberation  forcea  to  attack 
King  Hussein,  not  Israel.  It  has  worked  to 
overthrow  King  Hassan  in  Morocco.  In  Libya 
and  the  Sudan,  the  Soviet  Uiiion  has  sup- 
ported pro-Soviet  oationalls«s.  But  we  have 
seen  in  the  Sudan  tbat  even  a  pro-Soviet  na- 
tionalist can  be  the  target  of  a  Communist 
coup.  Oeneral  Nlmelry  is  lucky  to  have  sur- 
vived the  attack  on  his  Oovemment.  He  had 
been  slow  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others. 

When  will  tbe  Arab  leaders  awaken  tu  the 
true  alms  of  Soviet  policy?  Par  from  con- 
quering Israel,  they  are  wasting  the  resuurces 
of  their  people  In  futile  armameuta  and  risk- 
ing their  own  survival  in  free<k>m.  Their  true 
destiny  lias  In  tbe  free  world,  which  respects 
their  aovereignty.  honors  their  religious  sen- 
Umeots  and  offers  tiie  true  course  for  the 
development  of  Arab  culture.  AU  the  po- 
tential of  modern  technology  lies  open  to 
their  people  if  the  leaders  have  tbe  wisdom 
to  choose  freedom. 

It  is  sorry  \SS.  poUcy  which  converts  a 
difference  between  free-world  countries  Into 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.  and  Israel  have  a  duty  In  wisdom  and 
prudence  to  offer  a  generous  settlement  ol 
Middle-Bast  differences  which  will  detach 
tbe  Arab  oountrlea  from  their  Soviet  alltanoe 
and  restore  them  to  the  family  of  freedom 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LYMAN  OREEN  HIN80N 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   OXOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  received  sad  news  indeed  last  week 
when  I  learned  of  the  death  of  my  friend, 
Lyman  Green  Hinson  of  Mitchell  County, 
Ga.  Mr.  Hlnson  was  my  friend,  but  even 
more  important  than  that,  he  was  a 
friend  of  hla  fellow  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially of  rural  families  in  south  OeorRla. 

Mr.  Hlnson  was  a  man  of  foresight  and 
vision,  who  provided  leadership  for  his 
fellow  Georgians  in  many  ways.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  realize  what  electricity 
would  mean  to  niral  Georgia,  and  in 
1937,  he  and  other  men  of  vision  came 
together  and  founded  the  Mitchell 
County  Electric  Membership  Corp.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Mitchell  County  EMC  since 
the  incorporation,  and  he  served  with 
distinction  as  the  president  of  that  group 
since  1954. 

Lyman  Hlnson  will  be  missed  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  his  presence  will  be 
missed  by  many  who  never  knew  him, 
but  have  benefits  from  his  foresight  and 
perception.  He  was  a  good  man. 

There  are  two  fine  newspapers  in 
Mitchell  County,  and  both  eulogized  Mr. 
Hlnson  In  front  page  stories  last  week. 
I  include  both  accounts,  from  the  Ca- 
milla Enterprise  and  the  Pelham  Journal 
so  that  Members  of  this  CongreSvS  may 
know  of  the  life  and  works  of  Lyman 
Green  Hlnson : 

(From  the  Camilla  Enterpri.se,  Sept  29.  1971 ) 

Ltman  Hinsom  Diis  Suddenly  of 

Hkast  Attack 

Coiintleaa  frloiKts  throughout  the  county 
Joined  members  of  the  large  family  connec- 
tion In  mourning  the  death  of  Lyman  Green 
Hlnaon,  glxty-Iour  year  old  farmer  and 
county  leader,  which  occurred  early  last  Sat- 
urday morning.  September  a5th.  at  Mitchell 
County  Hospital  In  Camilla.  He  had  attended 
the  football  game  at  Ravenwood  Friday  night 
and  became  111  on  the  way  home  and  was  car- 
ried to  a  doctor's  office  In  Pelham.  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  In  Camilla  where  he 
succumbed. 

Funeral  services  took  place  Sunday  after- 
noon at  flve-thlrty  o'clock  at  the  Hlnsonton 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev  H.  T  Mont- 
gomery officiating.  Interment  was  In  the 
family  lot  at  Liberty  Hill  Church  Cemetery. 

Nephews  served  as  pallbearers  and  they 
were  Ricky  Hatcher.  David  Hatcher.  Earl 
Flowers.  Walter  WlUlford.  Tim  Glenn  and 
Joey  Glenn. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Y  M  Blanchard. 
James  H  Holton.  Mack  Lodge,  R  E  Amason. 
H.  C  Lamar,  C.  E.  Rlgsby,  O  L  Cook,  N.  B. 
Jordan,  C  F.  Coker,  Thomas  Thornton,  La- 
mar Cooper,  H.  E,  McNeal,  George  Klrksey, 
J.  R.  Odom.  Hugh  Oleaton,  J.  C.  Brim.  Jr. 
Ernest  Smith,  C.  W.  Joiner,  Keaton  Cox, 
Erwln  Olausler,  and  E.  D  HllUard  Braswell 
Pxineral  Home  of  Pelham  was  In  charge  of 
funeral    arrangements. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs  Maxlne 
Hatcher  Hlnson,  Hlnsonton:  two  sons,  John 
L  Hlnson  of  ThomaavUle  and  Cecil  L.  Hln- 
son of  Cairo;  Ave  grandchildren,  three  broth- 
ers. Watt  and  Hubert  Hlnson  of  Deerfleld 
Beach.  Fla..  and  P.  L.  Hlnson  of  Indlantown. 
Fla.:  five  sisters,  Mrs.  Ernest  (Grace)  Meyer 
of  PleaaantvlUe.  New  York.  Mrs  D.  D.  (Annie 
Mae  I   Autry  and  Miss  Luclle  Hlnson.  both  of 
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Hlnsonton:  Mrs.  Robert  (Ruth)  Ward  of 
Tampa,  Fla..  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  (Sara)  Glenn  of 
Cotton. 

He  was  bom  In  Hlnsonton  January  19th, 
1907.  son  of  the  late  John  D.  Hlnaon  and 
Mamie  Rackley  Hlnaon.  pioneer  cltlaens  of 
this  county  for  whom  the  community  of 
Hlnsonton  Is  named.  He  was  a  member  of 
Hlnsonton  Baptist  Church  for  many  years 
and  served  as  a  member  oT  the  Board  of 
Deacons. 

(Prom  the  Pelham  Journal,  Sept.  30,  1871 1 
Lyman  G.  Hinson  Dies  Atteb  BazEr  Illness 

Clouds  of  sorrow  hovered  over  the  entire 
County  last  Saturday  morning  when  the 
death  of  Lyman  O.  Hluson.  64.  of  Hlnsonton 
was  learned. 

Mr.  Hlnson,  well  known,  loved  and 
respected  farmer  died  at  the  Mitchel  County 
Hospital  early  Saturday  morning  Septem- 
ber 25.  following  a  brief  Ulnes.s. 

Mr.  Hlnson  attended  the  ball  game  at 
the  Ravenwood  stadium  on  Friday  night. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hlnson- 
ton Baptist  Church  at  5:30  P.M.  Septem- 
ber 26,  with  Rev.  H.  T.  Montgomery  officiating, 
with    interment   in   Liberty   Hill   Cemetery. 

Mr.  Hlnson  was  born  In  Hlnsonton,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1907  the  son  of  the  late  John  D  and 
Mamie  Rackley  Hlnson. 

He  married  Miss  Maxlme  Hatcher  Dec.  21, 
1940. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Hlnsonton  Bap- 
tist Church  and  was  a  deacon 

Mr  Hlnson  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  citizen 
of  both  his  community  and  county.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  successful  farmer,  provided  a 
wonderful  home  for  his  family  Those  who 
knew  him  best  knew  him  to  be  a  devoted 
husband,  a  loving  father,  and  loyal  and 
faithful  friend. 

He  was  a  faithful  member  of  his  church, 
and  lent  his  time  in  the  .spiritual  uplift  of 
his  community. 

He  loved  his  fellowman  and  he  contributed 
much  of  his  time  in  doing  those  things  bene- 
ficial to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He  served 
Mitchell  County  Board  of  Tax  Equalizers, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mitchell  County 
Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Chairman  of  the 
Mitchell  County  A.8.C. 

During  his  life  he  served  on  many  com- 
mittees and  groups  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  county. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons.  John 
Lyman  Hlnson  of  Thomasvllle  and  Cecil 
Hlnson  of  Cairo  Five  grandchildren  also 
survive. 

Three  brothers  survive.  P.  L.  of  Indian- 
town,  Pla,;  T.  W.  and  H.  D  Hlnson  of  Deer- 
field  Beach,  Fla. 

His  five  sisters  are  Mrs  .^nnle  Mae  Autry 
and  Miss  Luclle  Hlnson,  Hlnsonton,  Mrs. 
Rol)ert  Ward.  Tampa  Mrs.  Ernest  Meyer 
Pleasantvllle,  NY  ,  Mrs.  Sara  Glenn,  Cotton. 

His   nephews  served   a«  active  pallbearers 

Honorary  pallbearers,  Y  M.  Blanchard, 
James  H.  Holton.  Mack  Lodge,  R.  E.  Amason. 
H.  C  Lamar.  C.  E.  Rlgsby,  O.  L.  Cook.  N.  B 
Jordan.  C.  F.  Coker.  Thomas  Thornton 
Lamar  Cooper.  H.  E.  McNeal.  George  Klrksey. 
J.  R.  Odom.  Hugh  Gleaton,  J  C.  Brim.  Jr  . 
Ernc-t  Smith,  C  W  Joiner,  Keaton  Cox 
Erwln  Olau.sler.  E    B    HllUard. 

BrnswPlt   Ftineral   Home  In  charge 
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VIL'TNAM  ELECTION  CRITICISM 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN    1  :iK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
Senators — especially  those  who  are  seek- 
ing    the     Democratic     nomination     for 


President — complain  about  the  election 
in  South  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  claim  of  rigging,  certainly 
the  Democrats  in  Tammany  Hall  rigged 
elections  in  New  York  City  for  years. 
And,  in  1960,  rigging  in  Cook  County, 
m,  and  Texas,  cost  Richard  Nlxoii 
the  election.  So.  Democrats  should  not 
throw  rocks  at  presidential  rigging  elec- 
tions. 

However,  if  the  Vietnam  election  were 
rigged  as  an  editorial  in  the  (JhrLstian 
Science  Monitor  on  October  6,  1971. 
pointed  out,  it  was  rigged  by  people  of 
our  choice,  not  by  Hanoi  or  by  Peking 
or  by  Moscow. 

As  the  Monitor  says,  no  one  else  on 
the  outside  picked  him.  He  Is  a  native 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  is  supported  by  a 
regime  and  an  armed  force  which  comes 
from  South  Vietnam.  He  owes  the  United 
States  a  great  deal,  but  he  owes  nothing 
to  Hanoi,  Peking,  or  Moscow. 

To  quote  the  Monitor : 

So,  today,  there  Is  a  non-Communl.st  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon  which  has  been  chosen 
by  an  electoral  process  devised  by  tlie  people 
Of  South  Vietnam  which  Is  totally  Independ- 
ent of  any  Conununlst  Government  anywhere 
and  that  Is  precisely  what  Washington  al- 
ways said  it  wanted  to  do  for  Saigon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  made  this 
important  point  and  I  commend  its  wis- 
dom in  the  conclusion  that  the  President 
has  reason  to  continue  military  support 
to  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam.  He  wants 
to  spare  the  Americans  rear  guard  or- 
deal in  withdrawing  and  also  wants  to 
give  President  Thieu  a  best  possible 
chance  of  survival. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hanoi  wants  to 
diminish  survival  prospects  of  the  non- 
Communists. 

If  the  American  people  are  patient  and 
do  not  listen  to  much  to  those  Senators 
who  want  to  undermine  the  President's 
leadership  we  could  achieve  yet  the 
objectives  for  which  50,000  Americans 
have  laid  down  their  lives. 


SOME  VITAL  ELEMENTS  PERTINENT 
TO  THE  PRICE-WAGE  FREEZE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    I'ENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  (300DLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  making  adjustments  to  the  price- 
wage  freeze  instituted  by  President 
Nixon,  we  might  reflect  on  some  of  the 
vital  elements  pertinent  to  this  freeze. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 13.  1971,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  does  a  remarkable  Job  of  focus- 
ing on  these  elements,  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  tlie  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Appbaisal   of  Curkxnt   Trends   in    Business 
AND  Finance 

While  we  wait  for  whafs  to  come  after 
"the  90  days,"  it  nuiy  be  well  to  ponder  the 
most  widely  Ignored  fundamental  fact  about 
the  so-called  "wage-price  spiral"  that 
prtjmpied  the  (reese.  It  is  tiie  heavily  lop- 
sided nature  of  the  spiral.  For  every  point  o( 
gain  on  the  price  side,  there  has  been  a  two- 
point  rise  ou  the  wage  side.  The  popular  Idea 
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that  It  has  bveaa  more  or  less  an  even  trade- 
off between  the  two  sides  of  the  spiral  is  Juat 
not  baaed  in  fact. 

It  Is  human  nature,  of  course,  for  every 
man  (and  his  wife)  to  see  only  the  "run- 
away" prices  and  forget  any  increments  In 
Income.  It  Is  human  nature  for  Journalists 
to  emphasize  the  prices.  And  It  Is  political 
nature  for  politicians — especially  those  out 
of  office — to  do  the  same.  But  any  close  look 
at  the  record  since  1965.  when  the  infla- 
tionary bulge  began,  suggests  that  the  em- 
phasis Is  clearly  misplaced. 

The  table  below  traces  the  widely  followed 
consumer  price  (cost  of  living)  Index  and 
this  country's  median  family  Income  from 
1966  through  1970.  The  family  Income  figure 
for  1971.  of  course.  Is  not  yet  available.  The 
price  index  uses  the  new  1967  base  as  100: 


Year 


IMS. 

1966. 

1967. 

1966. 

1969 

1970. 


Costol 
living 


94.5 
97  2 
100.0 
104.  ? 
109.8 
116.3 


Median 
family 
income 


J6  957 
7  bOO 

7  974 

8  632 
9,433 
9.887 


What  these  figures  add  up  to.  over  the  five- 
year  span  of  Infiation,  is — 

Cost  of  Living :  up  23 '';  . 

Family  Income:  up  42';  . 

There  Is  a  story  here  on  the  question  of 
who  has  the  power  to  push  prices  up.  It  is 
common  to  lump  "big  business"  and  "big 
labor"  together  as  a  team  having  thl.s  power. 
The  reasoning  is  that  labor,  through  orga- 
nization, forces  wage  costs  up  more  or  less 
at  win.  and  then  business,  somehow  because 
of  its  "bigness,"  simply  pa.sses  these  costs 
right  along  to  the  public  in  higher  prices. 

But  it  doesn't  work  out  that  way.  Business 
cannot  hold  up  its  end  of  the  log  The  coun- 
try's huge  corporations,  and  especially  those 
In  industries  where  output  is  concentrated  in 
a  few  firms,  do  have  economic  power,  of 
course.  But  the  Idea  that  they  can  pass  on 
all  cost  Increases  In  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive world  Jtist  doesn't  stand  up. 

Vastly  expanded  productive  capacity,  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  making  this  passing  along  process 
bieadlly  more  dlfflcvilt  year  after  year. 

This  can  be  put  sharply  in  focus  by  com- 
paring the  ri.se  In  producer  prices  on  con- 
sumer goods  (1967  equal  100)  with  the  rise 
In  weekly  wages.  The  wages  cover  all  private 
noufarm  payrolls  of  production  workers  or 
nonsupervlsory  employes.  The  1971  figures 
are  for  June: 


Vmt 


Consumer 
P(>0ft5 
|)rice5 


Aveiaee 

weekly 
eainmts 


1965.. 
1967.. 

1971.. 


96.1 

$95.06 

99.4 

98  82 

100.0 

101  84 

10?.  7 

107  73 

106  6 

114  61 

109,9 

120  16 

113.1 

127.  57 

Both  of  these  columns,  too,  show  big  gains. 
But  a  little  quick  pencil  work  comparing  the 
gains  of  each,  reveals — 

Consumer  Goods  Prices:    up   17.7'V. 

Average   Weekly  Earnings:    up  34.1',. 

Footnote  to  the  above:  Prices  on  these 
mannfaclxired  products  are  up  lees  than  the 
rrwt  of  living  Index  because  the  latter  index 
contains  the  really  big  g:alners — such  things 
a«  services  and  taxes.  A  big  factor  In  putting 
laniily  Income  up  more  than  weekly  wages 
IS  the  ever  Increasing  number  of  double  pay- 
checks (working  wives)  enjoyed  by  Ameri- 
can families. 

On  the  prlces-\-s-wage  costs  question,  it 
can  be  assumed   thai   producers  do  not  ab- 
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stain  from  passing  on  all  wage  costs  out  of 
charitable  feelings  for  the  consumer.  Any 
business  will  pass  on  It*  ooeto — If  It  can. 
And  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  failure 
to  do  so  Is  due  to  lack  of  pwwer  to  do  so — 
In  the  face  of  ctMnpetltlon, 

■Wouldn't  this  sort  of  lopsided  "spiral" 
have  a  fundamental  Impact  on  the  structure 
of  the  country's  economy?  Indeed  It  would. 
It  has.  While  GNP  and  consumer  Income 
have  climbed  steeply  over  the  past  half- 
decade,  corporate  profits  have  just  about 
been  stopped  In  their  tracks.  Here  is  the 
record  for  (1)  gross  national  product,  (2) 
wage-and-salary  Income  of  individuals,  and 
(3)  after-tax  corporate  profi;s.  All  figures 
represent  billions.  The  1971  figures  are  sec- 
ond quarter  annual  rates: 


Year 


GNP 


1%5 
1966 
1967. 
l%g 
1969. 
1970. 
1971 


J685 
750 
794 
864 
929 
974 
1  041 


Wages, 
sa  lanes 


J359 
^94 
423 
465 
509 
541 
572 


Corporation 
protil^ 


V46  5 
49  9 
46  6 
47.8 
44.  S 
41.2 
44.6 


The  percentage  figuring  on  these  columns 
over  the  period  since  1965,  comes  out — 

Gross  National  Product:  up  52' t . 

Wages  and  Salaries:  up  60'';;. 

Corporate  Profits :  down  4  "Tr . 

This  record,  of  course,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  people  In  and  out  of  government,  puts 
any  talk  of  curbing  "excess  profits"  In  the 
ludicrous  area.  Profits  in  excess  of  what? 
Today's  severely  deflated  level? 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "profit"  Is 
so  widely  misunderstood.  Millions  undoubt- 
edly think  of  profits  and  dividends  as  being 
the  same  thing.  Actually,  of  course,  profit  is 
divided  Into  two  parts,  (1)  that  retained 
within  the  business  and  (2)  that  paid  to 
stockholders  In  dividends.  When  profits  are 
good,  the  retained  part  Is  usually  the  larger. 

Retained  profit  is  used  to  modernize  a 
business  or  expand  it.  Modernl/Atlon  directly 
benefits  employes  by  making  their  employ- 
er's products  more  competitive — with  Im- 
ports, for  example.  And  business  expansion 
(new  plants)   creates  new  Jobs,  of  course. 

The  last  half-decade's  wage-price  spiral, 
with  all  the  action  on  one  side  of  the 
"spiral,  is  clearly  not  an  Ideal  generator  of 
new  Jobs. 


WASHINGTON  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
recently  broadcast  on  WRC-TV  by  Mr. 
Bryson  Rash  deals  with  a  suggested  solu- 
tion to  the  sewage  treatment  problems  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  I 
have  for  some  time  been  most  concerned 
over  this  problem.  The  serious  threat 
posed  to  the  Potomac  River,  which  has 
already  been  declared  unsafe  for  human 
contact  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  by  the  daily  dumping  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  raw  sewape  is  Inexcusable. 
Mr.  Rash  and  WRC  r  gree  with  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  a  regional  sewage  authority 
would  eCfectively  deal  with  the  deplor- 
able situation  in  Washington.  Mr.  Rash, 
however,  suggests  that  such  an  authority 
be  federally  fimded  and  come  imder  the 
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Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments  rather  than  be  another  in- 
dependent superagency  dealing  with  area 
affairs.  I  IjeBeve  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  this  approach,  and  I  commend 
the  text  of  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration : 

Sewage  Treatment  AtTHORiTT 

The  sewage  treatment,  water  supply,  air 
pollution  and  trash  disposal  problem  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  are  enormous 
and  equally  pressing.  For  the  moment  let's 
discuss  sewage  treatment. 

Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  undertake  a  multl- 
million  dollar  Improvement  program  at  Blue 
Plains.  It  can't  be  completed  until  late  1974. 
Meanwhile,  millions  of  gallons  of  raw  sewage 
are  being  dumped  dally  Into  the  already 
polluted  Potomac. 

Most  of  the  excess  sewage  nearly  40  million 
gallons  a  day  comes  from  Montgomery  and 
Prince  George's  Counties. 

To  try  to  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Dis- 
trict proposed  a  chemical  treatment  process 
as  an  interim  measure.  That  was  great  except 
the  Maryland  communities  haven't  found  a 
place  to  dump  the  360  tons  of  sludge  created 
daily  by  the  process.  So  the  chemical  treat- 
ment Is  not  being  Implemented  and  the  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  sewage  continue  to  spew 
into  the  Potomac. 

Virginia  Is  getting  impatient  with  the  con- 
tinued abuse  of  Blue  Plains  by  Maryland  and 
the  lack  of  power  in  the  District  government 
to  move  on  the  sewage  problem — and  that 
goes  back  to  the  disinterest  of  Congress  in 
the  Washington  area. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
proposed  a  super  regional  authority  to  handle 
sewage  treatment  and  other  pollution  prob- 
lems. Certainly  it  Is  needed,  but  WRC-TV 
would  prefer  to  see  It  federally  funded,  as 
part  of  the  Council  of  Oovernments  rather 
than  another  agency  dealing  with  area 
affairs. 


H.R.    11125  TO  REQUIRE  BANKS  TO 
PAY  INTEREST  ON  PUBlSC  MONEYS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  H.R.  11125,  a  bill  to  require 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  certain  public 
moneys  wliich  are  deposited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  demand  deposit 
accoimts. 

I  felt  prompted  to  Introduce  this  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  our  taxpayers 
and  the  overextended  financial  condition 
of  our  Federal  Government  on  learning 
that  the  "cuftom"  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment ha|  been  to  deposit  millions — 
possibly  billions  of  dollars  each  year — 
free  of  interest  or  charge  in  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  country's  commercial 
banks. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  recent  repwrt 
concerning  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  City,  which  ujwn  learning 
it  had  made  a  $38.8  million  error  to  the 
U.S.  Government  was  permitted  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  use  $38.8  million  of 
Government  fimds  free  of  charge  from 
July  2  through  September  27.  At  the 
prime  rate  of  6-percent  interest,  such  a 
sum  could  earn  a  minimum  of  $482,000 
by  the  bank ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  rule  of 
10,  probably  earned  a  great  deal  more.  It 
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also  generated  additional  credit  promot- 
ing the  runaway  inflation  which  is  hurt- 
ing our  people  so  severely  that  the 
President  has  invoiced  a  freeze  on  wages 
and  prices  but  not  on  Interest  and  profits. 

I  believe  the  American  people  feel  that 
our  Treasury  Etepartment  In  handling 
taxpayers'  dollars  should  adhere  to  prin- 
ciples of  good  business  practices.  In  fact, 
if  anything,  the  Treasury  Department 
using  tax  dollars  should  be  held  to  a 
higher  degree  of  responsibility  and  fru- 
gality than  commercial  banks  handling 
private  funds. 

We  would  all  agree  that  if  such  action 
were  taken  by  private  banker  with  our 
personal  funds  and  we  received  no  inter- 
est for  the  use  of  our  money,  individual- 
ly we  would  each  demand  satisfaction 
and  recompense.  Since  public  funds  be- 
long to  the  American  people  and  we  in 
Congress  are  delegated  the  responsibility 
for  the  people's  money,  then  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  our  people's  tax  dollars 
are  handled  properly  and  that  no  one 
gets  the  use  of  free  money  or  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

I  Insert  a  copy  of  my  bill  and  a  related 
newspaper  story: 

HJl.  11125 
A  bUl  to  require  bunks  to  pay  Interest  on  cer- 
tain  public   moneys   which    are   deposited 
by  tb«  8«cr«tary  of  the  Treasury  in  demand 
deposit  accounts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffreas  assemlfled.  That  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury  shall  not  permit  any 
public  moneys  for  which  he  has  responsi- 
bility to  be  deposited  In  any  bank  or  other 
financial  Institution  In  a  demand  deposit 
account  unless  the  depositary  a^ees  to  pay 
Interest  on  such  demand  dep>oslt  account  at 
a  rate  or  rates  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  (a)  The  payment  of  Interest  shall  be 
applied  against  the  average  dally  balance 
In  each  such  demand  deposit  account  over 
each  quarterly  period. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  Federal  law 
which  applies  to  any  bank  which  Is  an  In- 
sured bank  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  prohibits  the  payment  by  any  such 
bank  of  interest  on  demand  deposits,  such 
prohibition  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
apply  only  to  demand  dep>oelt  acounts  con- 
taining moneys  other  than  public  moneys 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
responsibility. 

(c)  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act.  public 
moneys  for  which  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury has  responslbUlty  refers  to  any  public 
nioneys  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  the  authority  to  deposit, 
or  cause  to  be  deposited.  In  a  bank  or  other 
financial  Institution. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
following  the  expiration  of  the  180-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 
Sept  21. 10711 

GtCANTic  Ooor  Nrrs  Hncc  Bank  Windfall 
Washington. — The  nation's  second-largest 
bank  lost  almost  $30  million  through  a  book- 
keeping error  earlier  this  year,  but  quickly 
got  the  chance  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  turn 
the  mistake  Into  a  windfall. 

The  error  occurred  when  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  Tork  paid  twice  In  tta« 
same  day  for  one  government  security  worth 
»388  million. 

Despite  a  federal  banking  system  described 
by  the  Treaatiry  as  "truly  tbe  envy  of  gor- 
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emments  around  the  world."  It  was  the  bank 
and  not  the  government  which  discovered 
the  error — 2V4  months  later. 

It  Immediately  notified  the  Treasury  by 
telegram  and  the  money  was  returned. 

But  the  bank  also  asked  for.  and  got.  an 
additional  $38  8  million  to  use  free  of  charge 
for  3'.^  months  so  It  could  make  up  for  what 
It  could  have  earned  on  private  loans  during 
the  time  the  money  was  missing. 

Furthermore,  the  lending  rate  subse- 
quently increased,  thus  giving  National  City 
the  chance  to  make  more  off  the  govern- 
ment's 838.8  million  than  it  would  have  made 
with  Its  own  money. 

The  amount  of  the  misplaced  money  and 
Its  potential  yield  In  Interest,  are  minute 
when  compared  to  National  City's  total  de- 
posits of  $19  6  billion,  but  the  Incident,  con- 
firmed by  officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
bank,  Illustrates  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  country's 
commercial   banking  Industry. 
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In  a  statement  commenting  on  the  trans- 
action Patman  .said  he  thinks  It  is  highly 
Improper  for  the  Treasury  to  use  public 
funds  to  compensate  the  bank  for  Its  own 
internal  bookkeeping  mistake. 

He  said  be  is  asking  tbe  Oeneral  Account- 
ing onice.  Congress'  fiscal  watchdog,  to  In- 
vestigate and  would  insist  that  tbe  bank  "re- 
turn to  the  federal  government  any  proceeds 
gained  from   the  use  of  this  money." 

Exactly  what  tbe  bank  might  earn  from 
the  money  Is  difficult  to  determine  since  re- 
payment to  the  Fed  Is  not  due  until  next 
week.  At  the  prime  rate  of  8  per  cent  It  could 
earn  a  minimum  of  $583,000.  But  Treasury 
officials  said  the  bank  could  earn  twice  that 
In  quick  turnover  loans  to  smaller  custom- 
ers whom  they  would  charge  much  more. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  actively 
sought  to  Increase  government  deposits  In 
the  country's  33  minority  banks.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Edward  Oannon.  the  Treasury  of- 
ficial coordinating  the  year-old  drive,  gov- 
ernment deposits  in  these  banks  had  reached 
only  $17  million  by  mid-September. 

National  City's  error  occurred  March  3 
when  Its  London  office  and  a  New  York 
branch  paid  $38.8  million  for  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  series  BB  promissory  note. 

The  error  went  undetected  until  May  19. 
Harry  Conover,  a  National  City  vice  president, 
said  the  mistake  was  discovered  by  the  bank's 
controller. 

FKEE     or     CHAaCE 

Conover  notified  the  Treasury  by  tele- 
gram. The  Treasury  repaid  the  $38.8  million 
and  agreed  to  let  the  bank  have  another 
$38.8  million  free  of  charge  from  July  3 
through  Sept.  37. 

If  National  City  had  not  made  the  error.  It 
would  have  been  able  to  lend  that  amount 
between  March  and  May.  charging  a  mini- 
mum of  8.6  per  cent  interest,  the  prime  rate 
banks  charge  their  most  favored  customers. 

On  July  7,  National  City  and  other  leading 
banks  raised  the  prime  rate  to  8  per  cent. 

Asked  why  Treasury  should  help  the  bank 
make  up  for  Its  own  mistake,  Conover  re- 
plied: 

"They  had  the  use  of  the  money,  the 
Treasury  did." 

This  comment  underlines  a  major  point  of 
contention  among  those,  notably  Patman, 
who  are  critical  not  only  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  commercial  banks  and  the 
Treasury,  but  also  of  Treasury  depoaltory 
practices  generally. 

Even  If  the  Treasury  had  been  aware  It 
suddenly  had  $38.8  million  extra  and — speak- 
ing purely  hypothetlcally.  didn't  want  to 
give  It  back.  It  most  likely  would  have  de- 
posited It  In  another  of  the  nation's  largest 
banks  without  charge  and  without  collecting 
any  interest. 

This  is  wliat  the  federal  government  does 
with   milUons,   poaalbly   bllllotu,   of  doUara 


each  year — puts  the  money  free  of  charge  In 
less  than  10  per  cent  oT  tbe  country's  com- 
mercial banks.  The  Treasury  defends  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  It  compensates 
the  banks  for  services  rendered  the  govern- 
ment. 

BANKEHS    KELOCTANT 

TTie  practice  has  been  going  on  for  decades, 
but  bankers  and  Treasury  officials  are  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  It. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  trying  to  withhold 
or  conceal."  said  Bruce  Budlong,  chief  of  do- 
mestic banking  in  the  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
the  obscure  agency  which  handles  govern- 
ment deposits.  "We  don't  want  to  confuse  the 
public." 

ITiere  Is  nothing  unvisual  about  the  Na- 
tional City  incident  except  for  the  amount  of 
money  Involved.  "You  don't  see  amounts  like 
that  very  often."  Budlong  said. 

Budlong  agreed  with  Conover's  conrunent 
that  the  bank  had  been  deprived  of  the 
money  even  though  National  City  made  the 
mistake.  "It  was  a  transaction,  a  normal 
transaction  and  a  defensible  one."  he  said. 

Budlong  attributed  to  routine  bookkeeping 
another  Interesting  fact  about  the  National 
City  Incident:  Although  the  bank  Isnt  re- 
quired to  repay  the  money  until  Sept.  37,  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts  assumes  It  will  be  repaid 
and  changed  its  records  Aug.  31  to  show  it 
had  been. 

The  change  was  made  when  the  Bureau  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  Aug.  28  letter  from  the 
Treasury's  Office  of  Cash  Management  direct- 
ing the  bank  to  repay  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Sept.  27. 


CASIMIR   PULASKI- 
PATRIOT 


-POLISH 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OW    II.Ln«01B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oc- 
tot>er  II  marks  the  192d  aiuiiversary  of 
the  death  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski.  His 
name  is  well-known  to  all  Americans  for 
this  greet  Polish  patriot  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  developwnent  of  our 
great  country. 

Bom  in  1748  in  Poland  to  a  dis- 
tinguished and  well-to-do  family.  Pu- 
laski early  Joined  the  struggle  to  prevent 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Though  initially 
successful  in  his  fight  against  Russian 
oppression,  Pulaski  was  eventually  de- 
feated. His  father  and  a  brother  were 
killed,  and  Pulaski  himself  lost  his  posi- 
tion and  wealth. 

Undaunted,  however,  he  managed  to 
escape  to  FTance  where  he  met  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  learned  of  the 
desperate  need  for  trained  soldiers  and 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
engaged  in  Its  own  war  of  independence. 
Because  of  Franklin's  encouragement, 
Pulaski  came  to  America  where  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  General  Washing- 
ton. They  were  accepted,  and  Pulaski 
quickly  took  on  America's  fight  for  free- 
dom as  his  own. 

General  Washington  immediately  rec- 
ognized Pul£Mki's  military  skills  and  per- 
sonal qualiflcations  for  leadership  which 
were  demonstrated  time  and  again  on 
the  battlefield.  Soon  Pulaski  merited 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
division,  and  by  his  determination  and 
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perseverance,  Pulaski  succeeded  in  train- 
ing the  first  American  cavalry  units  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

General  Pulaski  commanded  the  cav- 
alry during  the  winter  of  1777  at  Tren- 
ton and  later  at  Fleming.  Working  with 
Oen.  Anthony  Wayne,  he  scouted  for 
supplies  to  feed  starving  troops  at 
Valley  Forge.  In  1779.  he  assumed  com- 
mand for  both  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can cavalry  at  Savannah.  Bravely  charg- 
ing the  enemy  lines  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  2  days  later  on  October  9,  1779,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  31. 

Tills  great  son  of  Poland  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  order  that  America 
might  win  her  independence  and  take 
her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  This  week,  as  we  mark  the  192d 
anniversary  of  his  death,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  note  the  legacy  that  Poland  has 
left  to  America.  Polish-Americans  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  spiritual  growth  of 
our  country.  The  priceless  contribution 
of  Casimir  Pulaski  almost  200  years  ago 
is  reflected  today  in  the  continuing  con- 
tributions of  Polish-Americans  to  our 
country. 

The  Seventh  District  in  Illinois  which 
I  represent  has  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry.  They  are 
active  in  every  field  of  endeavor — in  the 
professions,  in  business,  and  in  civic,  ed- 
ucational, religious,  and  political  activi- 
ties of  the  community.  Because  I 
represent  a  great  number  of  Polish- 
Americans,  I  have  come  to  know  them 
well.  I  am  particularly  aware  of  their 
U'armth.  their  talent,  and  their  extraor- 
dinary characteristics.  Over  the  years, 
they  have  Indeed  given  generously  to  the 
enrichment  of  American  culture.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  genuine  pride  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  General  Pulaski's  death. 


DAY   CARE   IN   OTHER   COUNTRIES: 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10  the  Senate  approved  a  child 
care  bill  and  on  September  30  the  House 
psissed  a  comparable  version  of  the  same 
bill.  This  legislation  is  considered  by 
many  as  one  of  the  most  important  new 
pieces  of  socisd  legislation  in  recent  years. 
This  legislation  originated  without  any 
initiatives  from  the  executive  branch 
and  has  been  supported  by  a  broad  base 
of  liberal  and  conservative  opinion  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress. 

Since  there  are  so  few  models  within 
the  United  States  of  good  day  care  fa- 
cilities, I  feel  It  might  be  helpful  to  be- 
come familiar  with  some  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  Instituted  in  other  na- 
tions. The  fact  is  Inescapable  that  the 
United  States  lags  badly  in  comparison 
with  other  Industrialized  nations.  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Record  studies  on  day 
care     institutions      in      Sweden      and 


France — Congressional  Records  of  Sep- 
tember 28  and  29, 1971. 

Today  I  would  like  to  submit  a  study 
done  by  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  of  day 
care  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Bronfen- 
brenner is  one  of  the  acknowledged  ex- 
perts in  the  world,  and  this  excerpt  is 
taken  from  "Two  Worlds  of  Childhood: 
U.S.  and  U.S.8.R."  published  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  New  York  1970. 

As  he  points  out,  the  major  difference 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  up- 
bringing of  children  lies  In  the  source  of 
responsibility.  In  the  United  States  we 
ordinarily  think  of  this  responsibility 
as  centered  in  the  family.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  there  is  a  much  greater  sense  of 
collective  upbringing.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential publications  for  parents  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  sort  of  Russian  Dr. 
Spock.  is  "A  Book  for  Parents."  by  An- 
ton Semyonovich  Makarenko.  A  quote 
from  this  book  best  describes  this  fim- 
damental  difference: 

Our  family  Is  not  a  closed-in  body  like 
the  bourgeolse  family.  It  Is  an  organic  part  of 
Soviet  society,  and  every  attempt  it  makes 
to  build  up  its  own  experience  Independently 
of  the  moral  demands  of  society  Is  bound  to 
result  In  disproportion,  discordant  as  an 
alarm  bell.  In  our  country  the  duty  of  a 
father  toward  his  children  Is  a  particular 
form  of  his  duty  toward  society. 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner  accurately  states 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  us 
in  the  United  States:  We  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  developing  a  new  style  of 
socialization,  one  that  will  correct  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  contemporary  pattern 
of  living  as  it  is  affecting  our  children 
and  provide  them  with  the  opportunities 
for  humanizing  experience  of  which  they 
are  now  bereft. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  changes  in  the  way 
in  which  we  bring  up  our  children,  but 
rather  what  direction  the  changes  will 
take.  Shall  we  continue  to  drift,  or  shall 
we  try  to  determine  our  course?  If  so. 
which  approaches  are  both  effective  and 
feasible? 

The  excerpts  follow : 
Two  Worlds  or  Childhood— U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
(By   Urle   Bronfenbrenner.   with   the   assist- 
ance of  John  C.  Condry.  Jr.) 
iNTBOorcnoN :  a  carrEHioN  roH  two  ctrtTiniES 

How  can  we  Judge  the  worth  of  a  society? 
On  what  basis  can  we  predict  how  well  a 
nation  will  survive  and  prosper?  Many  In- 
dices could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  among 
them  the  Gross  National  Product,  the  birth 
rate,  crime  statistics,  mental  health  data, 
etc.  In  this  book  we  propose  yet  another 
criterion:  the  concern  of  one  generation  for 
the  next.  If  the  children  and  youth  of  a 
nation  are  afforded  opportunity  to  develop 
their  capacities  to  the  fullest.  If  they  are 
given  the  knowledge  to  understand  the  world 
and  the  wisdom  to  change  it,  then  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  bright.  In  contrast, 
a  society  which  neglects  its  children,  how- 
ever well  It  may  function  in  other  respects, 
risks  eventual  disorganization  and  demise. 

In  tills  book,  we  shall  explore  the  "con- 
cern of  one  generation  for  the  next"  In  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  of  our  time,  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  We  shall 
examine  what  each  country  does  for  and  with 
Its  children  both  Intentionally  and.  perhaps, 
unintentionally.  Then,  drawing  upon  exist- 
ing research  and  theory  in  the  bebavlaral 
sciences,  we  stMll  ask  what  are.  or  might  be. 
the  consequences  of  tbe  modes  of  treatment 


we  observe:  that  is,  what  values  and  patterns 
of  behavior  are  being  developed  In  tbe  new 
generation  In  each  society.  FlnaUy,  we  shaU 
look  Into  the  possibilities  for  Introducing 
constructive  ctianges  in  the  process  as  it  is 
taking  place  In  our  own  country.  In  pursu- 
ing this  last  objective,  we  shall  draw  even 
more  extensively  on  avaUable  resources  of 
behavioral  science  to  Identify  what  we  know 
of  tbe  forces  affecting  the  development  of 
human  behavior,  the  principles  on  which  the 
forces  operate,  and  how  these  principles 
might  be  exploited  by  our  social  Institutions 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  values  and 
traditions. 

In  the  language  of  behavioral  science,  this 
volume  Is  concerned  with  the  process  of 
socialization,  the  way  In  which  a  child  born 
into  a  given  society  becomes  a  social  being — 
a  member  of  that  society.  It  should  be  clear 
that  being  socialized  Is  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  being  civilized.  Nazi  youth  were  also 
products  of  a  socialization  process.  The  ex- 
ample Is  an  Instructive  one.  for  it  reminds 
us  that  the  family  Is  not  the  only  ptossible 
agent  of  upbringing.  The  process  typically 
begins  In  the  home  but  does  not  end  there. 
The  outside  world  also  has  major  Impact, 
as  the  child  becomes  exposed  to  a  succession 
of  persons,  groups,  and  Institutions,  each  of 
which  Imposes  its  expectations,  rewards,  and 
penalties  on  the  child  and  thus  contributes 
to  shaping  the  development  of  his  skills, 
values,  and  patterns  of  behavior. 

Accordingly,  in  our  comparative  study  of 
socialization  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  we  shall  be  examining  the 
process  as  it  occurs  in  a  series  of  social  con- 
texts beginning  with  the  family  but  then 
proceeding  to  other  settings  such  as  preschool 
centers,  children's  groups.  classrooms, 
schools,  neighborhoods,  conununities.  and. 
Indeed,  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  selection  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
object  of  paired  compar««on  was  not  dictated 
by  considerations  of  power  politics  but  by 
those  of  social  science.  We  wished  to  profit 
from  the  contrasting  perspective  provided 
by  a  society  which  differs  substantially  from 
oiir  own  In  the  process  and  context  of  social- 
ization but  at  the  same  time  faces  similar 
problems  as  an  Industrialized  nation  with 
highly  developed  systems  of  technology,  edu- 
cation, and  mass  communication.  In  terms 
of  socialization,  the  major  difference  between 
the  two  cultures  lies  In  the  localization  of 
primary  responsibility  for  the  upbringing  of 
children.  In  the  United  States,  we  ordinarily 
think  of  this  responsibility  as  centered  In  the 
family,  with  the  parents  playing  the  decisive 
part  as  the  agents  of  chUd  rearing,  and  other 
persons  or  groups  outside  the  famUy  serving 
at  most  in  secondary  or  supplementary  roles. 
Not  so  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. The  difference  Is  nowhere  better  ex- 
pressed than  In  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  moet  infiuentlal  Soviet  publica- 
tions m  this  sphere:  A  Book  for  Parents  by 
Anton  Semyonovich  Makarenko.  an  eminent 
educator  whose  methods  for  rehabilitating 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  nineteen -twen- 
ties and  -thirties  became  the  primary  basis 
for  the  techniques  of  collective  upbringing 
currently  employed  In  all  Soviet  nursertes. 
schools,  camps,  chUdren's  Institutions,  and 
youth  programs.  In  this  volume,  which  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  guide  to  Ideal  Soviet 
family  life.  Makarenko  defined  the  role  of  the 
family  as  follo^-s: 

Our  family  Is  not  a  closed-ln  collective 
body,  like  the  bourgeois  family.  It  Is  an 
organic  part  of  Soviet  society,  and  every 
attempt  It  makes  to  buUd  up  Its  own  experi- 
ence Independently  of  the  moral  demands  of 
society  Is  bound  to  result  In  a  disproportion, 
discordant  as  an  alarm  bell. 

Our  parents  are  not  without  authority 
either,  but  this  authority  Is  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  social  authority.  In  our  country  the 
duty   of  a  father  toward  lilt  children   is   a 
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p»rtlcul&r  form  of  his  duty  toward  socl«ty. 
It  Is  as  if  our  society  says  to  parents: 

Tou  hare  Joined  together  in  goodwill  and 
love,  rejoice  in  your  children,  and  expect  to 
go  on  rejoicing  In  them.  That  is  your  own 
personsJ  affair  and  concerns  your  own  per- 
sonal happiness.  But  in  this  happy  process 
you  have  given  birth  to  new  people.  A  time 
will  come  when  these  people  will  cease  to  be 
only  a  Joy  to  you  and  become  independent 
members  of  society.  It  Is  not  at  all  a  matter 
of  Indifference  to  society  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple they  will  be.  In  handing  over  to  you  a 
certain  measure  of  social  authority,  the 
Soviet  state  demands  from  you  correct  up- 
bringing of  future  citizens  Particularly  it 
relies  on  a  certain  circumstance  arising 
naturally  out  of  your  union — on  your  pa- 
rental love. 

If  you  wish  to  give  birth  to  a  citizen  and 
do  without  parental  love,  then  be  so  kind 
as  to  warn  society  that  you  wish  to  play  such 
an  underhanded  trick.  People  brought  up 
without  parental  love  are  often  deformed 
people. 

Nor  18  the  family  the  sole  or  even  the  prin- 
cipal delegate  of  the  society  for  the  upbring- 
ing of  children.  Such  primary  re8p>onslblllty 
is  vested  In  still  another  social  structure,  the 
children' t  collective,  defined  as  "a  group  of 
children  united  In  common,  goal -oriented  ac- 
tivity and  the  communal  organization  of  this 
activity."  As  we  shall  see,  such  collectives 
constitute  the  basic  structural  units  in  all 
Soviet  programs  designed  for  the  care  or 
education  of  children. 

The  first  difference,  then,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
way  In  which  children  are  socialized  lies  in 
the  contrast  between  a  family-  versus  a  col- 
lective-centered system  of  child  rearing.  But 
of  -course,  the  fanUly  Is  not  the  only  context 
of  upbringing  In  American  society.  Children's 
groups  also  exist  in  the  United  States.  But 
unlike  their  more  formalized  Soviet  counter- 
parts, they  are  more  fiuld,  and  relatively  In- 
dependent of  the  adult  society. 

Accordingly,  in  our  comparative  study,  we 
shall  focus  major  attention  on  similarities 
and  differences  in  two  principal  contexts  of 
socialization — the  family  and  the  children's 
group. 

We  begin  vrlth  a  consideration  of  the  proc- 
ess of  upbringing  In   the  Soviet   Union. 

PART  l:   THE  MAKING  OF    THE   NEW  SOVIET   MAN 

To  date,  no  systematic  studies  of  methods 
of  child  rearing  have  been  carried  out  In 
the  Soviet  Union  eltiier  by  Soviet  or  non- 
Soviet  investigators.  The  generalizations 
which  follow  are  based  on  field  notes  of  ob- 
servations and  interviews  made  by  the  au- 
thor as  a  visiting  scientist  on  seven  different 
occasions  from  1060  to  1967.  Over  the  course 
of  these  visits,  whlcn  ranged  In  length  from 
two  weeks  to  three  months,  opportunities 
were  provided,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences,  to  observe 
and  t«Uk  with  children  and  adults  in  a 
veu-lety  of  settings,  including  nurseries,  kin- 
dergartens, regular  schools,  boarding  schools, 
and  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prolonged 
day,  as  well  as  Pioneer  palaces,  camps,  parks, 
and  other  community  facilities  for  children 
and  parents.  In  addition,  particularly  after 
the  first  one  or  two  trips,  there  developed 
informal  opportunltlea  to  t>eoome  acquainted 
with  Soviet  family  life.  The  presence  of  our 
own  children  on  three  of  these  visits  not  only 
Increased  such  oontact«  considerably,  but 
also  set  in  high  relief  the  contrasts  t>etween 
Soviet  and  American  modes  of  upbringing 
both  wltfaln  and  outside  the  family. 

Although  some  observations  were  made  In 
rural  areas  in  the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  and 
Georgian  republics,  and  in  the  Asian  repub- 
lics of  Uzbekistan  and  Kazakstan,  the  gre«.t 
bulk  of  the  field  work  was  done  In  several 
large  cities  In  various  parts  of  the  UJSBH., 
specifically  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Kiev,  Ode 
Tallin,  TbUlst,  TMhkent.  and  Alma-Ata. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  'UpaaiMoiMO  iM  THX  SovnT  Pamxlt 

The  descriptions  which  follonir  are  drawn 
both  from  field  data  and  from  publlahed 
manuals  on  child  care.  Although  the  latter 
have  wide  circulation  throughout  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  with  transla- 
tions published  in  the  languages  of  the  sev- 
eral republics,  the  observations  were  essen- 
tially limited  to  Russian-speaking  families  in 
and  around  large  metropolitan  centers. 

We  begin  with  a  discussion  of  parental 
treatment    in   Infancy    and   early    childhood. 

Patterns  of  Maternal  Care. 

In  this  sphere,  differences  between  Rus- 
sian and  American  practices  are  moEi  ;ippar- 
eni  in  three  areas. 

PHYSICAL    CONTACT 

Russian  babies  receive  substantially  more 
physical  handling  than  their  American  coun- 
terparts. To  begin  with,  breast  feeding  Is 
highly  recommended  and  virtually  universal. 
And  even  when  not  being  fed,  Russian  babies 
are  still  held  much  of  the  time.  The  nature 
of  this  contact  Is  both  highly  affectionate 
and  restricting.  On  the  one  hand,  in  com- 
parison with  American  babies,  the  Russian 
child  receives  considerably  more  bugging, 
kls&lng,  and  cuddling.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Infant  Is  held  more  tightly  and  given 
little  opportunity  for  freedom  of  movement 
or  initiative.  Manuals  on  child  care,  pre- 
pared by  the  Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sci- 
ences, frequently  Inveigh  against  tills  prac- 
tice  Witness  the  following  excerpt: 

There  are  still  mothers  who,  when  the 
child  Is  not  asleep,  never  allow  him  to  remain 
in  his  bed  but  continually  hold  him  In  their 
arms.  They  even  cook  holding  the  child  with 
the  left  arm  Such  a  position  is  very  harmful 
to  the  child,  since  It  leads  to  curvature  of  the 
spine. 

SOLICrrOtTSNESS 

The  mobility  and  Initiative  of  the  Soviet 
child  are  further  limited  by  a  concerted 
effort  to  protect  him  from  discomfort.  Illness, 
and  Injury.  There  Is  much  concern  about 
keeping  him  warm.  Drafts  are  regarded  as 
especially  dangerous.  Once  the  child  begins 
to  crawl  or  walk,  there  Is  worry  lest  he  hurt 
himself  or  wander  Into  dangerous  territory. 
For  example,  children  In  the  park  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  accompanying  adult,  and  when  our 
youngsters — aged  nine  and  four — would  run 
about  the  paths,  even  within  our  view,  kindly 
citizens  of  all  ages  would  bring  them  back 
by  the  hand,  often  with  a  reproachful  word 
about  our  lack  of  proper  concern  for  our 
children's  welfare. 

DIFFUSION    or   MATERNAL   8ESPONSI8ILIT Y 

The  foregoing  example  highlights  another 
distinctive  feature  of  Russian  upbringing, 
the  readiness  of  other  persons  besides  the 
child's  own  mother  to  step  into  a  maternal 
role.  This  is  true  not  only  for  relatives,  but 
even  for  complete  strangers.  Por  example.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  when  sitting  in  a  crowded 
public  conveyance,  to  have  a  child  placed  on 
your  lap  by  a  parent  or  guardian  Strangers 
strike  up  acquaintances  with  young  children 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  immediately 
identified  by  the  accompanying  adult  or  by 
the  child  himself  as  "dyodyo"  (uncle)  or 
"tSfOts;a"  [auntie]. 

Nor  Is  the  nurturant  role  limited  to  adults 
Older  children  of  both  sexes  show  a  lively 
Interest  In  the  very  young  and  are  compe- 
tent and  comfortable  In  dealing  with  them  to 
a  degree  almost  shocking  to  a  Western  ob- 
server. I  recall  an  Incident  which  occurred 
on  a  Moscow  street.  Our  youngest  son — then 
four — was  walking  briskly  a  pace  or  two 
ahead  of  us  when  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion there  came  a  company  of  teenage  boys. 
The  first  one  no  sooner  spied  Stevie  than  he 
opened  his  arms  wide  and,  calling  "Ai 
malyshf"  [Hey,  little  one!],  scooped  blm  up, 
bugged  btai.  klsaad  him  resoundingly,  and 
passed  him  on  to  ttte  rest  of  the  company, 
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who  did  likewise,  and  then  began  a  merry 
children's  dance,  as  they  caressed  bUp  with 
words  and  gestures.  Similar  behavior  «n  the 
pan  of  any  American  adolescent  male  would 
surely  prompt  his  parents  to  consult  a 
psychiatrist 
Olven  this  diffusion  of  nurturant  behavior 
toward  children,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Soviet  youngsters  exhibit  less  anxiety  than 
their  American  age-mates  wben  their  mother 
leaves  them  In  the  care  of  another  person  or 
In  a  nursery.  Such  delegation  of  the  care  of 
the  child  Is.  of  course,  standard  practice  In 
the  USSR,  a  nation  of  working  mothers  In 
which  48  per  cent  of  all  age-ellglble  women 
are  In  the  labor  force  But  before  turning  to 
methods  of  upbringing  outside  the  family, 
we  must  consider  another  aspect  of  parental 
child  rearing,  values  and  techniques  of  dis- 
cii-Une. 

VALIES    AND    T  L  .  i  I  .-J  Igt/liS    OF    OliiCIi'LINX 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the 
affection  and  soUcltousness  that  Russians.  In 
particular  Russian  mothers,  lavish  on  chil- 
dren Imply  permissiveness  or  Indulgence 
with  respect  to  conduct.  On  the  contrary, 
much  emphasis  Is  placed,  no  less  by  parents 
than  by  professional  educators,  on  the  de- 
velopment of  such  traits  as  obedience  \poslu- 
snaiitel  and  self-dlsclpllne  \distriplinirovan- 
jnoat  |. 

What  Is  meant  concretely  by  these  terms? 
F<r  an  answer  we  may  turn  to  the  authorita- 
tive volume.  Parents  and  Children,  prepMtred 
by  s  group  of  specialists  from  the  Academy 
of  Pedagogical  Sciences  with  the  aim  of  "help- 
ing parents  to  bring  up  their  children  prop- 
erly so  that  they  can  grow  up  to  be  worthy 
citizens  of  our  socialist  nation."  In  a  chapter 
on  discipline,  we  read  the  following: 

What  Is  necessary  and  possible  to  demand 
of  young  children?  First  of  all,  a  child  must 
be  obedient  toward  his  parents  and  other 
adults,  and  treat  them  with  respect.  .  .  .  The 
child  must  fulfill  requests  that  adulte  make 
of  him — this  is  the  first  thing  the  child  must 
be  taught.  The  child  must  fulfill  the  demands 
of  his  elders.  In  following  the  orders,  Instruc- 
tioiis.  and  advice  of  grownups,  the  child 
manifests  obedience.  By  t>ecomlng  accus- 
tomed to  obey  from  early  childhood,  to  react 
to  the  demands  of  adults  as  something  com- 
pulsory, the  child  will  begin  successfully  to 
fulfill  later  demands  made  of  him  In  family 
and  school. 

But  to  obey  Is  not  enough:  the  child  must 
also  develop  self-diacipline.  On  this  score,  our 
manual  speaks  as  follows: 

It  Is  necessary  as  early  as  possible  to  de- 
velop In  the  young  child  an  active,  positive 
relation  to  the  demands  of  adults,  the  desire 
to  act  In  accordance  with  these  demands,  to 
do  that  which  is  necessary.  Herein  lies  the 
great  significance  of  our  efforts  in  developing 
conscious  self-discipline,  indeed  its  very  ele- 
ments. Every  person,  including  the  young 
school-age  child,  will  better,  more  quickly, 
and  more  Joyously  fulfill  demands  and  rules 
once  he  has  a  desire  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  in  the  parlance  of  West- 
ern psychology,  self-discipline  Is  intemaliaed 
obedience — fulfilling  the  wishes  of  adults  not 
as  commands  from  without  but  as  internally 
motivated  desires. 

A  more  recent  work  by  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  popular  writers  on  child  rear- 
ing. I.  A.  Pechemikova  (the  first  edition  of 
160.000  copies  sold  out  in  a  few  months), 
reiterates  much  the  same  idea  and  then  poses 
a  critical  question. 

Obedience  In  young  children  provides  the 
basis  for  developing  that  most  precious  of 
qualities:  self-discipline.  Obedience  In  ado- 
lescents and  older  school  chlldrea — this  la 
the  effective  expression  of  their  leva,  trust, 
and  respect  toward  parents  and  other  adult 
family  meml)«rs,  a  oonacloua  dealra  to 
acknowledge  their  experlance  and  wladon. 
This  Is  an  Important  aapact  of  pf«partac 
young  people  for  life   In  a  Communist  so- 
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clety.  We  shall  be  asked:  what  about  devel- 
oping independence  [aavxoatoyatelnoat]  In 
children?  We  shall  answer:  if  a  child  do«s 
not  obey  and  does  not  consider  others,  than 
his  Independence  invariably  takes  ugly 
forms.  Ordinarily  this  gives  rise  to  anarchis- 
tic behavior,  which  can  In  no  way  be  rec- 
onciled with  laws  of  living  In  Soviet  society. 
Where  there  is  no  obedience,  there  is  no 
self-dlsclpllne;  nor  can  there  be  normal 
development  of  Independence.  Training  In 
obedience  Is  an  essential  condition  for  devel- 
oping the  ability  of  self-dlsclpllne 

We  quote  at  some  length  from  these  con- 
temporary Soviet  educators  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  Soviet  boolcs  on  upbringing  are 
widely  read  and  taken  very  seriously  by  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  others  engaged  in  work 
with  children.  Indeed,  the  Interest  extends 
beyond  those  directly  concerned,  since  up- 
bringing [vospitanie]  Is  virtually  a  national 
hobby  in  the  U.SB.R.  Dally  newspapers  fre- 
quently carry  articles  and  letters  on  the 
subject,  public  lectures  on  the  topic  are 
widely  attended,  and  questions  of  upbring- 
ing constitute  a  common  subject  of  conver- 
sation among  parents  and  non-parents  alike. 

Second,  consistent  with  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, the  passages  cited  present  In  more 
succinct  form  ideas  frequently  heard  in  con- 
versations with  Soviet  parents,  teachers, 
child-care  workers,   and   the  general   public. 

Third,  parents,  professionals,  and  people 
in  general,  when  dealing  with  children,  often 
act  in  ikccord  with  these  stated  convictions; 
that  is.  they  actively  strive  to  develop  In  chil- 
dren the  traits  of  obedience  and  self-dls- 
cipUne  deaoribed  in  the  passages  quoted. 

Fourth,  as  we  shall  see.  these  efforts  are 
not  without  success:  many  Soviet  children 
do  exhibit  in  their  behavior  the  qualities  so 
strongly  recommended  and  admired  by  pro- 
fessional educators. 

Finally,  as  we  shall  see  also,  the  dilemma 
of  obedience  versus  Independence,  which 
Pechernikova  poses  and  then  so  readily  re- 
solves, at  least  at  the  ideological  level.  Is  like- 
wise manifest  in  the  behavior  of  Soviet 
youngsters,  and  may  present  problems  for 
Soviet  society  in  the  light  of  changing  edu- 
cational, social,   and  economic   needs. 

But  before  considering  the  products  of 
Soviet  upbringing  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  methods  employed  for 
achieving  the  stated  goals.  Once  again  we 
t>egin  by  examining  recommended  practices. 
The  treatment  erf  this  subject  in  Pechernl- 
kova's  book,  which  Is  the  most  recent  at  our 
disposal,  is  typical  of  its  many  predecessors. 
In  her  chapter  on  "How  to  Develop  Obedi- 
ence." Pechernikova  recommends  the  follow- 
ing as  the  methods  of  choice 

The  development  of  obedience  Is  especially 
fostered  by  a  brief  and  precise  explanation 
to  the  child  of  the  reason  why  he  should 
behave  himself  in  the  given  fashion  and  not 
otherwise.  In  pedagogy,  we  call  this  the 
method  of  persuasion. 

Second  only  to  persuasion  In  Its  presumed 
efTecttveness  is  the  use  of  encouragement  and 
praise  [■pooshchrenie],  but  such  techniques 
"should  be  employed  only  when  necessary." 
For  example.  If  a  chUd  is  already  doing  well 
In  school  and  is  following  the  rules  of  con- 
duct, he  should  not  be  praised  for  It. 

The  method  of  encouragement  and  praise 
should  be  used  only  In  those  cases  when,  un- 
der the  Influence  of  the  teacher,  the  parents, 
or  one's  friends,  the  child  is  striving  to  cor- 
rect faults  of  character,  to  t>ecome  better 
organized,  to  begin  to  obey  his  elders. 

Finally,  Pechernikova  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  punish  disobedience.  First  of 
all.  she  sounds  the  primary  proscription  of 
Soviet  experts  on  upbringing:  "the  inadmis- 
sibility of  physical  punishment,"  a  measure 
which  Is  viewed  not  merely  as  Ineffective  but 
harmful.  However,  after  Inveighing  against 
this  particular  form  of  discipline  for  seven 
pages,  Pechernikova  warns  against  the  oppo- 
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site  extreme,  "the  denial  of  any  form  of  pun- 
ishment whatsoever,  on  grounds  of  liberalism 
and  spontaneity  in  child  rearing."  The  so- 
called  method  of  natural  consequences,  which 
allows  the  child  to  learn  by  touching  the  hot 
samovar  and  burning  himself,  is  to  be  vigor- 
ously rejected. 

We  cannot  risk  our  children's  future  by 
allowing  their  upbringing  to  be  determined 
by  spontaneous  drift.  The  sch<X)l  and  the 
parents  [note  the  order)  must  hold  the  reins 
of  upbringing  In  their  own  hands  and  take 
all  measures  necessary  to  Insure  that  chil- 
dren obey  their  elders. 

What  measures  are  these?  On  first  glance, 
W-'  recognize  familiar  phrases,  "reprimand." 
■dresslug  down,"  "deprivation  of  privileges." 
that  Is,  the  usual  armamentarium  of  frus- 
trated parents  everywhere.  But  a  more  care- 
ful reading  reveals  a  special  emotional  tone 
somewhat  alien  to  present-day  parental  prac- 
tices, especially  recommended  ones.  In  our 
own  country,  but  possibly  reminiscent  of  an 
earlier  era.  Witness  the  following  examples: 

A  "talking-to"  [involves]  a  brief  but  sharp 
evaluation  of  the  behavior  of  the  disobedient 
child  Including  an  expression  of  one's  own 
indignation  at  such  behavior.  Moreover,  after 
giving  the  reprimand,  one  should  not  permit 
himself  to  resume  his  visual  affectionate 
manner  with  the  child,  even  when  the  parent 
feels  that  the  youngster  has  genuinely  re- 
pented. Por  a  i)erlod  of  time  It  is  necessary 
to  remain  pointedly  reserved  with  the  child 
and  somewhat  cold,  thereby  showing  him 
that  his  disobedience  has  hurt  the  adult. 
This  measure  turns  out  to  be  very  effective 
and  in  most  instances  gives  a  paljpable  re- 
sult. .  .  .  Depriving  the  child  of  the  adult's 
companionship  In  enjoyable  activity  as  a 
punishment  for  disobedience  Is  also  a  very 
effective  means  of  influence. 

For  example,  a  mother  says  to  her  son: 
"Once  again  you  disobeyed  me  by  not  com- 
ing home  on  time.  Now  I  no  longer  wish  to 
finish  the  chess  match  we  began  yesterday. 
It  is  even  unpleasant  for  me  to  look  at  you." 
For  the  rest  of  the  evening,  she  confines  her- 
self only  to  cold  responses  to  her  son's  ques- 
tions. About  the  same  behavior  toward  the 
boy  is  shown  by  his  father. 

Sometimes  the  jjarents  can  resort  to  an 
even  more  severe  method  of  punishment: 
for  a  period  of  time  to  cease  talking  to  the 
child  entirely.  For  example,  a  daughter  not 
only  disobeyed  her  mother  by  refusing  to 
change  her  ridiculous  hair-do  but  allowed 
herself  to  hurt  her  mother's  feelings  by  a 
harsh  word.  The  latter  said  nothing,  but 
cast  a  reproving  glance,  showed  by  all  her 
ap[>earance  how  deeply  Insulted  she  was,  and 
refrained  from  speaking  with  her  daughter 
for  several  hours. 

Students  of  Western  research  on  parent- 
child  relationships  will  recognize  this  pat- 
tern as  a  classic  example  of  discipline 
through  what  has  been  called  "withdrawal 
of  love."  Shortly,  we  shall  review  available 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  this  parental  tech- 
nique. Por  the  moment,  we  must  turn  to 
the  prior  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
Soviet  families  actually  employ  the  methods 
recommended  to  them  by  professional  edu- 
cators. 

Here  we  can  rely  only  on  the  informal  ob- 
servations and  Interviews  conducted  pri- 
marily with  urban  professional  families  but 
also  Including  more  casual  contacts  with 
working-class  parents  and  children  in  pub- 
lic conveyances,  parks,  recreation  centers, 
and  other  public  places.  In  general,  the  field 
notes  Indicate  considerable  correspondence 
between  practice  and  precept,  e^>ecially 
among  professional  families.  Less-cultured 
parents  do  on  occasion  resort  to  physical 
punishment,  and  are  lees  likely  to  engage 
in  reasoning  and  persuasion.  But  what  most 
differentiates  Russian  parents  from  their 
American  counterparts  is  the  emotional 
loading    of    the    parent-child    relationship, 
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both  In  its  pKisltlve  and  negative  aspects.  On 
the  one  hand,  both  adults  and  children  in 
the  U.S.SJt.  are  more  demonstrative  toward 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  any  depar- 
ture from  proper  behavior  evokes  from  the 
parent  a  curtailment  of  this  demonstrative- 
ness.  By  gesture,  word.  Intonation,  or  elo- 
quent silence  the  parent  Is  quick  to  convey 
this  emotional  wound.  The  child  is  made  to 
feel  not  so  much  that  his  behavior  was  wrong 
as  that  he  himself  was  ungrateful  and  had 
betrayed  an  affectlonal  tx>nd. 

This  same  principle  of  discipline  through 
withdrawal  of  emotional  support  turns  out 
to  be  central  In  the  second  major  context  In 
wlilch  upbringing  takes  place  for  the  Soviet 
child — the  children's  collective. 

2.    UPBEINGINC    IN  COLLCCTO'E    SETTINGS 

Although  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  use  of 
communal  facilities  for  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren IS  as  old  as  the  Soviet  government  ItseU. 
collective  upbringing  received  its  greatest  ex- 
pansion following  the  Twentieth  Party  Con- 
gress in  1956,  which  called  not  only  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  Institutions,  such  as 
nurseries  and  kindergartens,  but  also  lor  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  schools  of  the 
new  type — the  "tnfernofs"  or  boarding 
schools,  and  the  "schools  of  the  prolonged 
day."  which  offer  essentially  the  same  pro- 
gram as  the  boarding  schools,  except  that 
the  pupils  go  home  at  about  six  In  the  eve- 
ning and  return  early  the  next  morning 

The  present  scope  of  these  programs  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  summary  fig- 
ures. Over  10  per  cent  of  all  Soviet  children 
under  two  years  of  age  are  currently  enrolled 
In  public  nurseries.  The  corresponding  per- 
centage for  children  between  three  and  six 
years  of  age  who  attend  preschool  institu- 
tions is  about  20  per  cent.  Approximately  6 
per  cent  of  all  school-age  children — i.e..  thoee 
seven  years  old  and  older — are  enrolled  In 
boarding  schools  and  "schools  of  the  pro- 
longed day."  • 

For  all  of  these  institutions,  the  stated 
aim  Is  to  provide  the  child,  from  early  in- 
fancy onward,  with  the  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  conditions  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  his  full  development  but  not  read- 
ily available  in  his  own  home  In  accordance 
with  this  aim.  priority  In  admission  Is  given 
primarily  to  children  from  families  to  which 
one  parent  Is  absent  or  away  for  long  periods 
of  time,  or  where  the  parents  work  on  differ- 
ent shifts.  Infants  may  be  entered  at  three 
months  of  age. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  the  methods  of  child 
rearing  employed  In  these  collective  settings? 
The  following  account  is  based  on  observa- 
tions in  some  thirty  centers  visited  by  the 
author  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

TECHNIQITES  OF  UPBaiNCING   IN   PRESCHOOL 
CCNTKRS 

Training  In  the  first  year  of  life  Involves 
two  major  features.  The  first  is  early  expe- 
rience in  collective  living.  The  infants  are 
placed  in  group  playpens  with  six  to  eight 
children  In  each.  To  permit  face-to-face  In- 
teraction between  staff  members  and  chil- 
dren the  pens  are  raised  on  legs,  the  one  for 
the  three-to-slx-month-olds  being  higher 
than  the   near-toddlers    At   these  age  levels. 


*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Institutions  of  communal  up- 
bringing In  the  U.S.S.R..  Including  available 
enrollment  figures,  see  Urie  Bronfenbrenner. 
"The  Changing  Soviet  Family."  in  Donald  R. 
Brown  (ed,).  The  Role  and  Status  of  Women 
in  the  SotHet  Union  (New  York:  Teachers 
College  press,  Columbia  University.  1968). 
Although  in  his  1966  address.  Nlklta  Klirush- 
chev  predicted  "the  education  of  all  children 
in  boarding  schools,"  his  successors  have 
markedly  reduced  further  expansion  of  this 
type  of  institution  in  favor  of  the  cheaper 
and  more  popular  extended-day  schools. 
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there    la    one    "upbrtnger"    for    every    four 
ch&rges. 

The  second  core  principle  of  upbringing 
la  the  so-caUed  reffime.  Each  child  la  on  what 
a  Western  psychologlat  would  view  as  a  series 
of  reinforcement  schedules:  that  Is,  the  up- 
brlugcr  spends  a  specified  amount  of  time 
with  him  in  stlmulaUng  and  training  sen- 
sory-motor functions.  For  example,  at  the 
earliest  age  levels,  she  will  present  a  brightly 
colored  object,  moving  It  to  and  fro  to  en- 
courage following.  A  bit  later,  the  object  is 
brought  nearer  and  moved  slowly  forward  to 
Induce  the  Infant  to  move  toward  It.  Still 
later,  the  child  Is  motivated  to  pull  himself 
up  by  the  barred  sides  of  the  playpen  to  as- 
sume a  standing  position.  And  infanta  learn 
to  stand  In  such  playpens  not  only  In  Mos- 
cow, but  2,000  miles  away  In  Soviet  Asia  as 
well. 

From  the  very  beginning,  considerable  em- 
phasis Is  given  to  the  development  of  self- 
reliance,  so  that  by  eighteen  months  of  age 
the  children  are  expected  to  have  completed 
bowel  and  bladder  training  and  are  already 
learning  more  complex  skills  such  as  dress- 
ing themselves.  Physical  activity  outdoors  is 
encouraged  and  It  is  usually  followed  by  rest, 
with  windows  wide  open  and  the  smallest 
children  swaddled  in  thick  quilts. 

During  the  first  year  of  life,  especial  atten- 
tion Is  focused  on  language  training.  The 
following  passage  from  the  official  manual 
on  the  preschool  program  provides  an  ac- 
curate summary  of  our  own  observations: 

The  upbrlnger  exploits  every  moment  spent 
with  the  child  for  the  development  of  speech. 
In  order  that  the  infant  learn  to  discriminate 
•nd  understand  specific  words,  the  upbrlnger 
speaks  to  him  in  short  phrases,  emphasizes 
by  her  intonation  the  main  words  In  a  given 
sentence,  pauses  after  speaking  to  the  child, 
and  waits  for  him  to  do  what  was  asked.  It 
is  important  that  the  words  coincide  with 
the  moment  when  the  child  engages  in  the 
action,  looks  at  the  object  which  the  adult 
has  named,  or  la  watching  a  movement  or 
activity  being  perfohned  by  the  adult.  The 
speech  of  the  upbrlnger  should  be  emotional 
and  expreailve.  and  should  reflect  her  lov- 
ing tender  relation  to  the  child. 

In  activities  with  children  of  this  age.  the 
upbrlnger  develops  the  understanding  of 
speech  and  enriches  the  children's  Impres- 
sions. Toward  this  end  she  carries  the  t>aby 
to  different  objects  and  shows  him  large 
colorful  sound-nxaklng  and  wind-up  toys; 
with  children  eight  to  nine  months  of  age, 
■he  encourages  them  to  pick  out  from  a  col- 
lection of  many  toys  the  one  which  she 
names:  In  order  to  acquaint  the  child  with 
names  of  adults  and  other  children  she  con- 
duct* games  of  hide-and-seek. 

In  order  that  the  child  can  learn  the  words 
associated  with  certain  actions  ("Clap  your 
hands,"  "Goodbye,"  "Give  me  your  hand," 
"80-0  big,"  etc.),  she  teaches  these  actions, 
accompanying  them  with  the  appropriate 
words.  The  upbrlnger  encourages  the  child 
to  duplicate  sounds  which  he  already  knows 
bow  to  pronounce,  as  well  as  new  ones,  and 
structures  his  babbling  and  imitation  of 
simple  syllables. 

The  development  of  speech  becomes  the 
vehicle  for  developing  social  behavior.  Thus 
In  speaking  of  the  nine-  to  twelve-months 
age  level,  the  manual  states: 

It  Is  Important  to  cultivate  in  the  baby  a 
positive  attitude  toward  adults  and  children. 
At  this  age  the  child's  need  to  relate  to  the 
adults  around  him  Increases.  Interest  de- 
velops m  what  others  are  doing.  Sometimes 
children  of  thU  age  play  together:  they 
throw  balls  Into  the  same  basket,  roll  down- 
hill one  after  the  other,  smile  at  each  other, 
call  to  one  another.  If  the  upbrlnger  is  not 
Bufflclently  attentive  to  the  children,  nega- 
tive relations  nwy  arise  among  them:  for 
example,  the  reetilt  of  the  attempt  by  one 
Child  to  Uke  a  toy  held  by  another. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  does  the  upbrlnger  respond  to  such 
expressions  of  selfishness?  The  following  ex- 
ample from  our  field  notes  Is  typical  of  a 
number  of  observations. 

Kolya  started  to  pull  at  the  ball  Mltya  was 
holding.  The  action  was  spotted  by  a  Junior 
staff  member  who  quickly  scanned  the  room 
and  then  called  out  gaily:  "ChUdren,  come 
look!  See  how  Vasya  and  Marusya  are  swing- 
ing their  teddy  bear  together.  They  are  good 
comrades."  The  two  offenders  quickly 
dropped  the  ball  to  Join  others  In  observing 
the  praised  couple,  who  now  swung  harder 
than  ever. 

Nor  Is  such  cooperation  left  to  chance. 
From  the  very  beginning  stress  Is  placed  on 
teaching  children  to  share  and  to  engage  in 
Joint  activity.  Frequent  reference  Is  made  to 
common  ownership:  "Moe  eto  nashe:  naxhe 
moe"  Imlne  Is  ours:  ours  Is  mine)  Collective 
play  Is  emphasized.  Not  only  group  games, 
but  special  complex  toys  are  designed  which 
require  the  cooperation  of  two  or  three  chil- 
dren to  make  them  work.  Music  becomes  an 
exercUe  In  social  as  well  as  sensory-motor 
articulation.  As  soon  as  children  are  able  to 
express  themselves,  they  are  given  training 
In  evaluating  and  criticizing  each  other's 
behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  group. 
Gradually,  the  adult  begins  to  withdraw  from 
the  role  of  leader  or  coordinator  in  order  to 
forge  a  ■self-reliant  collective."  In  which  the 
children  cooperate  and  discipline  themselves, 
at  meal  time  and  in  play  activities,  too.  As 
U  apparent  In  some  of  the  photographs,  play 
often  takes  the  form  of  role-playing  In  real- 
life  social  situations,  which  gradually  In- 
crease In  complexity  (eg.,  taking  care  of 
baby  shopping.  In  the  doctor's  office,  at 
school).  Beginning  In  the  second  year  of 
nursery  and  continuing  through  kinder- 
garten, children  are  expected  to  take  on  ever- 
Increasing  communal  responsibilities,  such 
as  helping  others,  serving  at  table,  cleaning 
up  gardening,  caring  for  animals,  and 
shoveling  snow.  The  effects  of  these  social- 
izing experiences  are  reflected  In  the  young- 
ster's behavior,  with  many  chUdren  giving 
an  impression  of  self-confldence,  competence, 
and  camaraderie. 

3  THE  PsTriinLOGicAi.  Implications  or 
Soviet  Methods  o»-  Upbringing 
We  begin  our  analysis  by  considering  Uie 
possible  Impact  on  a  child  of  the  pattern  of 
demonstraUve  maternal  warmth  to  which 
Russian  youngsters  are  exposed  from  earliest 
Infancy.  The  most  relevant  research  In  this 
connection  is  found  in  the  pioneering  studies 
of  Percival  M.  Symonds  and  David  M.  Levy, 
along  with  more  recent  investigations  sum- 
marized in  reviews  by  Wesley  C.  Becker,  Urie 
Bronfenbrenner,  Bettye  M.  Caldwell,  John  A. 
Clausen,  and  Wlllard  W.  Hartup.  In  general, 
these  researches  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  warm,  constricting  mother-child  relation- 
ship maximizes  dependency  and  produces  a 
child  who  is  readily  socialized  to  adult  stand- 
ards. One  can  hardly  Improve  on  the  original 
description  provided  by  Symonds'  own  con- 
cise summary  of  the  syndrome  as  he  found 
it  in  America  of  the  nlneteen-thlrtles.  He 
characterized  children  growing  up  in  such  a 
context  as  "obedient,  orderly,  submissive," 
and  likely  to  "conform  to  the  modes  of  the 
group  in  which  they  are  reared.  .  .  This  Is 
a  fair  picture  of  the  good  child  in  our  so- 
ciety." "The  only  trouble, "  he  went  on  to 
say,  "Is  that  the  men  In  our  society  are  sup- 
posed to  be  independent,  aggressive,  forward, 
self-confident  and  strong." 

THE  BTFICTS  OF  AITECTION  AND  rT8  WrTHDRAWAL 

The  later  investigations  were  not  only  more 
sophisticated  but  made  an  Important  new 
contrlbuUon  by  Identifying  the  disciplinary 
strategy  Involved  in  Inducing  conformity 
with  adult  standards.  In  summarizing  theae 
research  findings,  the  present  author  de- 
Bcrtbed  parents  using  this  strategy  In  the 
following  terms: 

.  .  ,  they  reason  with  the  youngster.  Iso- 
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late  him.  appeal  to  guilt,  show  disappoint- 
ment— in  short,  convey  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
on  the  one  hand  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
is  exi>ected  of  the  child:  on  the  other,  the 
realization  that  transgression  means  the  in- 
terruption of  a  mutually  valued  relation- 
ship. .  .  . 

The  succe.ssful  use  of  withdrawal  of  love 
as  a  disciplinary  technique  implies  the  prior 
existence  of  a  gratifying  relationship;  the 
more  love  present  In  the  first  instance,  the 
greater  the  threat  implied  In  lU  withdraw- 
al. ..  .  Our  data  Indicates  that  it  Is  a  pri- 
marily mothers  who  tend  to  employ  "love 
oriented"   techniques  of  discipline.   .   .   . 

The  foregoing  analysis,  derived  from  re- 
search done  only  with  American  children, 
would  seem  to  apply  rather  well  to  patterns 
of  child   rearing  in  the  Soviet   family. 

F.ATHER     ABSENCE     AND     THX     MOT  HEB-CENTERED 
)  AMILT 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  this 
particular  pattern  developed?  How  did  It 
come  about  that  the  Soviet  parents,  espe- 
cially mothers,  are  so  affectionate  with  chil- 
dren and  react  to  disobedience  by  withdraw- 
al of  love?  Are  these  merely  long-estab- 
lished cultural  tralU.  passed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  or  are  they  pro- 
moted and  maintained  by  certain  social 
.•structural  properties  found  in  Russian  so- 
ciety which.  If  they  were  altered,  would 
modlfv  the  existing  pattern? 

Some  light  Is  shed  on  this  issue  by  a 
growing  body  of  research  on  the  effects  of 
father  absence.  Studies  carried  out  both  In 
the  United  States  and  Norway  Indicate  that 
such  absence  not  only  affects  the  behavior 
of  the  child  directly  but  also  Influences  the 
mother  In  the  direction  of  greater  over-pro- 
tectlvene.ss.  The  effect  of  both  of  these  ten- 
dencies is  especially  critical  for  boys.  Chil- 
dren from  father-absent  homes,  at  least 
initially,  are  more  submissive,  dependent, 
effeminate,  and  susceptible  to  group  In- 
fluence, wUh  the  later  course  of  develop- 
ment being  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  group  in  which  the  child  finds  him- 
self. Thus  In  lower-class  Negro  families, 
where  father  absence  is  particularly  com- 
mon, the  typically  passive  and  dependent 
boy  readily  transfers  his  attachment  to  the 
gang,  where,  to  earn  and  keep  his  place, 
he  must  demonstrate  his  totighness  and  ag- 
gressiveness. 

similar  but  not  so  extreme  effects  are 
likely  to  occur  in  homes  in  which  the  father 
Is  pre.sent  but  plays  a  markedly  subordinate 
role.  In  a  study  of  the  relation  between  pa- 
rental role  structure  and  the  child's  behavior. 
Bronfenbrenner  found  that  matriarchal  fam- 
ilies, in  which  prlmarUy  the  mother  held 
the  power  of  decision,  tended  to  produce 
children  who  ""do  not  take  Initiative"'  and 
"look  to  others  for  direction  and  decision." 
At  the  same  time,  an  asymmetrical  family 
structure  has  somewhat  different  effects  on 
the  two  sexes.  Specifically: 

Both  responsibility  and  leadership  are  fos- 
tered by  the  relatively  greater  salience  of  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex.  .  .  .  Boys  tended  to  be 
more  responsible  when  the  father  rather 
than  the  mother  Is  the  principal  discipli- 
narian; girls  are  more  dependable  when  the 
mother  Is  the  major  authority  figure. 

Further  investigation  qualified  this  find- 
ing In  an  Important  respect.  It  revealed  that 
children  of  both  sexes  showing  the  highest 
degrees  of  leadership  and  dependability 
tended  to  come  neither  from  matriarchal  nor 
patriarchal  families,  nor  from  those  In  which 
the  mother  and  father  participated  equally 
and  similarly  In  the  process  of  child  rearing; 
rather,  such  youngsters  were  found  in  fam- 
ilies where  both  parents  took  an  active 
part  but  behaved  rather  differently,  with 
some  division  between  supportive  and  dls- 
ciplinary  roles. 

What  Is  the  relevance  of  all  these  consider- 
ations to  child  rearing  in  the  U.8.8.R  ?  First 
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of  all.  particularly  during  and  after  World 
War  n,  millions  of  Rusalan  children  were 
brought  up  In  fatherless  families;  and,  fif- 
teen years  after  the  war's  end,  there  was  still 
an  excess  of  20,000.000  women  over  men  In 
the  Soviet  population.  Nor  Is  this  a  new 
phenomenon  in  Russian  history,  which  re- 
cords an  inexorable  series  of  devastating  In- 
vasions. clvU  wars,  famines,  massive  exiles, 
and  shifts  in  population,  all  of  which  had 
the  effect  of  separating  families  and  remov- 
ing large  numbers  of  men  from  their  homes. 
Beyond  the  direct  effect  which  such  paternal 
absence  would  have  had  on  the  wives  and 
children  of  missing  fathers,  there  Is  the  like- 
lihood of  an  indirect  impact  of  imposing 
matriarchal  patterns  In  families  where  the 
father  was  physically  present.  Such  an  effect 
has  been  strongly  indicated  as  one  of  the 
heritages  of  slavery  In  the  Negro  family  of 
today,  and  could  well  be  operative  in  any 
society  experiencing  a  history  of  massive,  en- 
forced family  separation.  In  any  event,  de- 
spite the  equalization  of  the  sex  ratio  in  the 
Soviet  population  over  thlrty-flve  years  of 
age.  which  encompasses  the  present  genera- 
tion of  parents  of  young  chUdren,  the  con- 
tinuing primacy  of  the  mother  In  child  rear- 
ing Is  reflected  both  In  objective  circum- 
stances (such  as  the  common  practice  of  the 
kommandirovica:  a  work  assignment  In 
another  locality  without  being  accompanied 
by  one"B  family )  and  In  the  popular  literature 
on  family  upbringing.  In  which  the  mother  Is 
portrayed  and  addressed  not  only  as  the  chief 
agent  of  child  rearing  but  also  as  the  prin- 
cipal maker  of  decisions  affecting  the  child. 
(Witness  the  Instruction,  on  pages  13-1\  for 
"silent  treatment"  c^  the  disobedient  child, 
in  which  a  lengthy  passage  addresead  to  the 
mother  ends,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  with 
a  reminder  that  "'about  the  same  behavior" 
should  be  shown  by  the  father.) 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  for  the  So- 
viet child  Ls  the  fact  that  the  sallency  of 
females  in  his  environment  increases  marked- 
ly upon  hla  entry  into  nursery  school,  and 
continues  thereafter.  Even  though  some  male 
tesichers  are  to  be  found,  especially  at  th« 
secondary  school  level,  the  excess  of  female 
over  male  personnel  Is  even  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  peer  collective  are 
also  likely  to  be  girls  (In  the  thirty  or  more 
schools,  camps,  and  Pioneer  palaces  visited, 
there  was  only  one  Instance  In  which  the 
highest  officer  was  a  boy) .  Penally,  as  dramat- 
ically Illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  trial, 
after  the  primary  grades  It  Is  girls  who  take 
the  most  active  role  In  collective  discipline, 
and  boya  who  are  most  likely  to  be  its  target. 

COlXZCTtVK  ITTBalNCING  IN  SOCIAI. 
PSTCHOLOGICAL    PEaSPXCTTVK 

These  considerations  bring  us  to  our  last 
and  perhaps  moat  difficult  question:  what  are 
the  psychological  effects  of  collective  up- 
bringing? This  question  In  turn  may  be  ex- 
amined from  two  points  of  view.  First,  what 
evidence  do  we  have  from  Western  research 
bearing  on  the  consequences  of  child  rearing 
In  communal  settings?  Second,  what  Is  known 
about  the  characteristics  of  Soviet  children 
who  are  products  of  this  type  of  upbringing? 

EVmXMCC  rsoM  westekn  rxsearch 
Since  available  data  on  the  first  of  these 
questions  has  already  been  examined  In  some 
detail  elsewhere,  we  shall  deal  with  the  Issue 
here  only  in  summary  form.  Western  studies 
relevant  to  the  effects  of  collective  upbring- 
ing derive  principally  from  two  major  con- 
texts. The  first  of  these  Is,  of  course,  the  fam- 
ily. We  have  already  seen  that  the  practice 
of  withdrawing  group  approval  employed  as 
a  disciplinary  measure  In  Soviet  children's 
collectives  haa  much  In  common  with  the 
"love-oriented"  techniques,  which  research 
on  American  famlUss  has  shown  to  be  «spe- 
clally  potant  In  effecting  "good  behavior" 
and  making  children  "conform  more  closely 
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to  the  modes  of  the  group  In  which  they  are 
reared."  This  would  suggest  that  analogous 
methods  employed  at  a  group  level  would 
have  similar  results.  Moreover,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  collective  in  this  regard  would  be 
enhanced  by  two  distinctive  features  of  the 
Soviet  family  already  noted.  The  absence  of 
a  strong  counterforce  to  the  mother  In  the 
person  of  a  frequently  present  and  powerful 
father,  coupled  with  the  early  diffusion  of 
the  nurturant  role  to  persons  outside  the 
family  should  facilitate  transition  from  the 
motiier  to  the  collective  as  a  primary  source 
of  security  and  Incontestable  authority  for 
the  child. 

A  second  body  of  research  carrying  Im- 
plications for  the  effectiveness  of  collective 
upbringing  deals  vrlth  the  power  of  the 
group  In  controlling  the  behavior  of  Its 
members.  Experiments  on  conformity  be- 
havior, notably  the  work  on  adult  subjects  by 
Solomon  E.  Asch.  Morton  Deutsch  and  Harold 
O.  Gerard,  and  Stanley  Milgram.  and  on  chil- 
dren by  Ruth  Berenda.  M.  S.  Nelmark,  and 
Muzafer  Sherif  et  al.,  testify  to  the  power  of 
the  majority  in  shaping  and  regulating  the 
behavior  of  group  members  and  forcing  the 
deviant  Individual  to  conform.  Of  particular 
significance  of  the  Soviet  case  Is  Deutsch 
and  Gerard's  Ingenious  extension  of  the 
classical  work  of  Solomon  Asch  on  group 
influences  In  perception.  In  the  original  ex- 
periment as  conducted  by  Asch,  the  subject, 
along  with  six  or  eight  others,  is  asked  to 
Identify  the  longer  of  two  straight  lines  pre- 
sented for  all  to  see.  At  first,  the  task  seems 
simple  enough.  The  lines  are  easy  to  dis- 
criminate; the  subject  hears  others  make 
their  Judgments  and  then  makes  his  own.  In 
the  beginning  he  la  In  agreement,  but  grad- 
ually he  notices  that  the  Judgments  offered 
by  others  do  not  correspond  with  his  own. 
Actually  the  experiment  is  rigged,  the  other 
group  members  having  been  instructed  to 
give  Incorrect  responses  on  a  predetermined 
schedule.  The  effect  on  the  subjects  is  dis- 
turbing enough  so  that  in  a  third  of  ttie 
cases  they  follow  the  false  lead  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  designing  their  own  experiment, 
Deutsch  and  Gerard  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  In  the  earlier  work  the  subjects  were 
not  actually  members  of  a  "group";  they 
were  simply  a  collection  of  strangers  as- 
sembled in  one  room  to  participate  In  an 
experiment.  If  a  prior  sense  of  group  con- 
sciousness had  been  develc^;>ed  before  the 
perceptual  task,  they  argued,  the  distorting 
Influence  of  social  pressure  wovild  have  been 
more  pronounced.  They  then  proceeded  to 
test  this  bypoihesls  by  running  two  series 
of  experiments.  The  first  simply  replicated 
Asch's  original  conditions;  the  second  in- 
troduced before  the  perceptual  task  a  pro- 
cedure designed  to  enhance  feelings  of  group 
membership.  The  results  were  strongly  con- 
firmatory: the  subjects  in  the  "group"  con- 
dition made  twice  as  many  errors  (i.e..  dis- 
tortions) as  the  controls  run  under  the 
standard  conditions. 

What  was  the  procedure  used  to  develop 
a  feeling  of  group  Identity?  Immediately  be- 
fore being  asked  to  make  perceptual  Judg- 
ments, the  experimental  subjects  were  In- 
strticted  as  follows : 

This  group  Is  one  of  twenty  similar  groups 
who  are  participating  In  this  experiment.  We 
are  going  to  give  a  reward  to  the  five  best 
groups — the  five  groups  that  make  the  few- 
est errors  on  the  series  of  Judgments  that  you 
are  given.  The  reward  will  be  a  pair  of  tickets 
to  a  Broadway  play  of  your  own  chooelng  for 
each  member  of  the  winning  group.  An  error 
will  be  counted  any  time  one  of  you  makes 
an  Incorrect  judgment.  .  .  .  The  five  groups 
that  make  the  best  scores  will  be  rewarded. 

In  short,  as  their  experimental  treatment 
designed  to  enhance  the  AaOh  street,  Deutsch 
and  Gerard  employed  "socialist  competition." 
The  only  modification  a  Soviet  upbrlnger 
could  wish   would  be  to  have  the  winning 
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team  make  a  group  decision  on  which  play 
to  see  and  then  attend  the  theater  as  a  "vic- 
torious collective." 

In  summary,  on  the  basis  of  Western  re- 
search both  on  parent-child  relations  and 
on  group  process,  one  would  expect  Soviet 
methods  of  child  rearing  both  in  the  family 
and  In  the  children's  collective  to  reinforce 
each  other  In  producing  a  child  who  con- 
forms to  adult  standards  of  "good  conduct." 

STtrOIX£    OF    SOVIET    CHIU>REM 

To  what  extent  are  these  expectations  real- 
ized In  the  actual  behavior  of  Soviet  chil- 
dren? Our  data  on  this  question  come  from 
two  sources:  unstructured  observations  and 
impressions  recorded  in  field  notes;  and  sys- 
tematic investigations  carried  out  with  com- 
parable groups  of  children  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries. 

The  results  oi  unstructured  observations 
can  be  conveniently  summarised  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  Interim  research 
report  made  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Psychology  in  1063.  Subsequent  visits  have 
served  only  to  confirm  the  earlier  descrip- 
tion: 

What  impressed  this  observer,  like  others 
before  him,  about  Soviet  youngsters,  espe- 
cially those  attending  schools  of  the  new 
type,  was  their  "good  behavior."  In  their 
external  actions,  tbey  are  well-mannered, 
attentive,  and  Industrious.  In  Informal  con- 
versations, tbey  reveal  a  strong  motivation 
to  learn,  a  readiness  to  serve  their  society, 
and — In  general — Ironically  enough  for  a 
culture  committed  to  a  materialistic  philos- 
<^hy,  what  can  only  be  described  as  an 
idealistic  attitude  toward  life.  In  keeping 
with  this  gen«^  orientation,  relationships 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  upbringers  are 
those  of  respectful  but  affectionate  friend- 
ship. The  discipline  at  the  coUectlve  Is  ac- 
cepted and  regarded  as  justified,  even  when 
severe  as  Judged  by  Western  standards.  On 
the  basis  not  only  of  personal  obswratlons 
and  reports  from  Soviet  educators,  but  also 
from  entries  In  the  mlnut«s  of  the  Pioneer 
and  Komoomol  OMCtlnga  which  I  bad  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  it  la  apparent  that 
Instances  of  aggressiveness,  violation  of  rules, 
or  other  antisocial  behavior  are  genuinely 
rare. 

The  results  at  our  systematic  investiga- 
tions point  to  atTwiimr  ooodusions.  The  most 
relevant  data  come  from  a  snles  of  experi- 
ments, some  of  them  still  in  progress,  carried 
out  with  childr«n  In  a  number  of  dlflwrent 
countries  Including  the  U.S£.R.  Working 
with  a  sample  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  twelve-year-olds  (six  classrootna  in 
three  different  schools)  in  each  <x>untry,  we 
placed  the  children  in  situations  in  which 
we  could  test  their  readiness  to  engage  in 
morally  disapproved  behavior,  such  as  cheat- 
ing on  a  teat,  denying  responsibility  for 
property  damage,  etc.  The  situations  were 
presented  under  three  different  experimental 
conditions,  with  ten  '"dilemmas"  in  each. 
Under  the  first,  or  scientific  condition,  the 
children  were  told  that  the  research  was 
being  carried  out  by  scientists  tinder  the 
sponsorship  of  a  national  scientific  body 
(e.g..  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
United  States,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  U.S.S.R.).  They  were  informed  that  their 
responses  would  not  be  revealed  to  anyone 
whom  they  knew,  such  as  parents,  teachers, 
or  fellow  pupils.  Even  the  scientists  would 
be  unaware  of  the  behavior  of  particular  In- 
dividuals, since  the  data  would  t>e  punched 
on  cards,  and  analyzed  by  computers  In 
terms  of  group  averages.  In  the  second,  or 
adult  condition,  the  children  were  asked  to 
participate  In  another  series,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  posted  on  a  chart  and  shown 
to  parents  and  teachers  at  a  special  PTA 
meeting.  The  last,  or  peer  condition,  was 
similar  to  the  preceding.  The  children  were 
asked  whether  they  were  Interested  In  know- 
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lug  how  "klda"  acted  in  •ituAtloiu  like  tbla. 
In  response  to  the  invaxlAble  "yes,"  we  then 
offered  to  present  still  another  serlee,  with 
the  underatMidlng  that  the  posted  reeulta 
would  be  shown  only  to  the  children  them- 
selves. 

Tbe  results  Indicate  that,  under  all  three 
conditions,  Soviet  children  are  much  less 
willing  to  engage  In  antUoclal  behavior  than 
their  age-mates  In  three  Western  countries 
(the  United  States.  England,  and  West  Ger- 
many ) .  In  addition,  the  effect  of  the  peer 
group  was  quite  different  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes.  When  told  that  their 
classmates  would  know  of  their  actions. 
American  children  were  even  more  Inclined 
to  take  part  In  misconduct.  Soviet  young- 
sters showed  Just  the  opposite  tendency.  In 
fact,  their  classmates  were  about  as  effective 
as  parents  and  teachers  In  decreasing  mis- 
behavior. 

In  a  second  experiment,  we  compared  the 
reactions  of  Russian  children  enrolled  in 
three  ordinary  day  schools  (two  classes  In 
each)  with  responses  of  pupils  In  the  same 
grade  (the  fifth,  which  means  an  average  age 
of  twelve)  from  three  different  intemats  or 
looardlng  schools  (again  two  classes  In  each). 
As  "schools  of  the  new  type."  these  Institu- 
tions place  even  greater  emphasis  on  collec- 
tivism and  on  the  development  of  Commu- 
nist morality.  In  keeping  with  this  emphasis, 
the  boarding  school  pupils  were  even  more 
resistant  to  antisocial  behavior  than  their 
age-mates  in  the  regular  schools,  and  showed 
an  even  smaller  discrepancy  in  reaction  to 
pressure  "from  peers  versus  adults. 

A  third  study  sought  to  assess  this  special 
Impact  of  collective  discipline  in  schools  of 
the  new  type  while  holding  constant  the 
factor  of  living  away  from  home.  Specifically, 
the  responses  of  Soviet  boarding  school  pu- 
pils (again  about  twelve  years  old)  were 
compared  with  those  of  several  hundred  age- 
mates  in  children's  homes  in  Switzerland,  a 
nation  in  which  the  theory  and  practice  of 
group  upbringing  have  been  well  developed 
since  tbe  days  of  Johann  Pestalozzl,  but  in 
the  absence — and  Indeed  In  explicit  rejec- 
tion—of the  collective  approach.  The  experi- 
ment required  each  child  to  say  what  he 
would  do  If  he  learned  that  a  classmate  or 
friend  had  engaged  in  some  form  of  miscon- 
duct. Twenty-one  situations  were  presented 
ranging  from  minor  misdeeds  or  annoying 
habits  (e.g.,  littering,  eating  sloppily)  to 
more  serious  offenses  such  as  breaking  rules, 
hurting  other  children,  insulting  teachers, 
damaging  property,  cheating  on  an  impor- 
tant exam,  or  taking  things  belonging  to 
others.  In  each  situation  the  child  oould 
choose  one  of  four  courses  of  action: 

Tall  a  grown-up  so  that  be  could  put  a 
■top  to  It. 

Tell  the  other  kids  so  that  they  could  do 
something  about  it. 

Talk  to  the  child  himself  and  tell  him  he 
should  not  do  it. 

Do  nothing  about  it  since  It  really  Is  none 
of  bis  business. 

After  the  experiment  had  been  conducted 
(but  before  examining  the  results),  we  had 
asked  the  upbrlngers  In  each  country  what 
responses  they  hoped  the  children  had  given. 
(The  upbrlngers  did  not  participate  In  the 
administration  of  the  experiment,  and  were 
not  told  until  afterward  what  It  had  in- 
vcHved.)  Soviet  educators  were  generally 
agreed  that,  at  the  age  level  In  question 
(eleven  to  thirteen  years),  children  should 
first  take  personal  Initiative  In  correcting  the 
behavior  of  their  friends  and  classmates,  and 
then  call  on  the  collective  only  If  this  effort 
failed.  Among  Swiss  staff  members  there  was 
no  clear  consensus  on  the  Issue.  The  actual 
research  results  revealed  a  rather  different 
pattern  lor  children  in  the  two  countries.  In 
the  great  majority  of  Instances  (76  per  cent) . 
tbe  Soviet  youngsters  reacted  by  saying  that 
they  themselves  would  talk  to  the  offender. 
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In  contrast,  only  a  third  of  the  Swiss  chil- 
dren gave  this  response.  To  the  extent  that 
there  was  a  preferred  response  among  the 
latter.  It  was  to  tell  an  adult  (30  per  cent). 
Only  11  per  cent  of  Soviet  children  preferred 
this  alternative.  Russian  youngsters  were 
more  willing  than  Swiss  to  Invoke  tbe  help 
of  Other  children  In  dealing  with  misconduct 
(12  per  cent  In  comparison  with  6  per  cent) , 
particularly  if  the  offense  Involved  hurting 
another  child  or  dlscouitesy  to  a  teacher.  But 
an  even  sharper  discrepancy  was  apparent 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  option:  "Do 
nothing,  since  it  Is  none  of  my  business." 
Whereas  20  per  cent  of  Swiss  children  chose 
to  look  the  other  way,  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  Soviet  pupils  picked  this  alternative. 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  these  three 
studies  strongly  indicate  that  collective  up- 
bringing does  achieve  some  of  its  intended 
effects — at  least  at  the  school  age  level.  Not 
only  does  the  peer  group  in  the  U.S.S.R.  act 
to  support  behavior  consistent  with  the  val- 
ues of  the  adult  society,  but  it  also  succeeds 
In  Inducing  Its  members  to  take  personal 
Initiative  and  responsibility  for  developing 
and  maintaining  such  behavior  in  others. 

In  the  light  of  our  earlier  analysis,  one 
other  feature  of  the  research  results  deserves 
comment.  Of  the  various  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  several  countries  in  which  we 
have  worked  (now  numbering  half  a  dozen) , 
the  Soviet  girls  show  both  the  highest  level 
of  commitment  to  adult  standards  and  the 
least  individual  variation  wlthm  the  class- 
room. In  other  words,  our  empirical  findings 
confirm  the  Impression  that  it  Is  Soviet  girls 
In  particular  who  support  the  society's  val- 
ues, and — both  as  Individuals  and  In  their 
collectives — exert  pressure  on  others  to  con- 
form to  standards  of  good  behavior.  Though 
Soviet  boys  are  not  so  committed  as  tbe 
girls,  their  responses,  under  all  experimental 
conditions,  were  considerably  DK>re  "adult- 
oriented"  than  those  of  their  Western  coun- 
terparts. 

In  summary,  considering  both  the  obser- 
vational and  experimental  data.  It  would 
seem  that  Soviet  methods  of  upbringing, 
both  within  and  outside  the  family,  are  ac- 
complishing their  desired  objectives.  The 
children  appear  to  be  obedient;  they  are  also 
self -disciplined,  at  least  at  the  level  of  the 
collective.  But  what  about  the  individual? 
Is  he  capable  of  seLf-dlsclpllne  when  self- 
determination  Is  required,  pcurticularly  when 
the  situation  demands  going  it  alone,  i>er- 
haps  In  opposition  to  the  group? 

Some  light  is  shed  on  this  Issue  by  a  study 
conducted  by  Robert  R.  Rodgers,  Bronfen- 
brenner.  and  Edward  C.  Devereux,  Jr.,  on 
standards  of  social  behavior  among  school 
children  In  four  cultures:  England,  Switzer- 
land, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Again  the  subjects  were  sixth- 
graders,  with  those  from  Switzerland  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  coming  from  boarding  schools 
and  children's  homes.  The  results  showed 
that  Soviet  youngsters  placed  stronger  em- 
phasis than  any  other  group  on  overt  pro- 
priety, such  as  being  clean,  orderly,  and  well- 
mannered,  but  gave  less  weight  than  the 
subjects  from  the  other  countries  to  telling 
the  truth  and  seeking  intellectual  under- 
standing. 

This  result  is,  of  course,  not  incompatible 
with  the  other  data  we  have  reported  high- 
lighting the  obedience  of  Russian  children. 
Indeed,  another  way  of  describing  our  find- 
ings as  a  whole  Is  to  say  that,  from  a  cross- 
cultural  perspective,  Soviet  children.  In  the 
process  of  growing  up,  are  confronted  with 
fewer  divergent  views  both  within  and  out- 
side the  family  and,  In  consequence,  conform 
more  completely  to  a  more  homogeneous  set 
of  standards. 

PORTENTS  or  CHANGE 

Consonant  as  such  a  conclusion  is  with 
our  data — as  well  as  with  commonly  held 
stereotypes   of   tha   U.S.S.R. — to   accept    th« 
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foregoing  statement  as  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion Is  to  do  Injustice  both  to  Soviet  so- 
ciety, and  perhaps  to  our  own.  For  Soviet  so- 
ciety is  changing,  at  leaat  at  the  level  of 
social  Institutions,  if  not  of  values.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  families,  the  equalized 
sex  ratio  at  ages  below  thirty-five  means  that 
father-absent  homes  are  becoming  far  less 
frequent.  And  with  regard  to  communal  up- 
bringing, Khrushchev's  successors  appear  to 
be  much  less  enthvislastlc  than  he  about  the 
panacean  powers  of  the  schools  of  the  new 
type.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  frequent  and 
fervid  pronouncements  about  them  a  decade 
ago,  the  intemats  and  schools  of  the  pro- 
longed day  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  public 
statements  by  high  Soviet  officials;  and  there 
has  apparently  been  a  sharp  decrease  In  new 
construction,  particularly  of  the  boarding 
schools.  What  accounts  for  the  change  In 
heart?  Economic  pressure  is  surely  a  factor, 
for  these  kinds  of  facilities  are  expensive  both 
to  build  and  to  operate,  but  other  considera- 
tions would  seem  to  have  played  a  role  as 
well.  Some  of  them  were  already  apparent  at 
the  time  the  schools  of  the  new  type  were 
Introduced.  Although  the  widespread  expan- 
sion of  institutional  upbringing  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  by  some  Communist 
Idealoguee.  there  were  also  expressions  of 
criticism  and  dissatisfaction  both  on  the 
part  of  professionals  and  the  general  public. 
A  case  in  point  Is  provided  by  the  strong  re- 
action to  an  article  published  In  the  popular 
llt«rary  Journal  Novy  Mir  by  a  distinguished 
Soviet  academician,  economic  planner,  and 
"old  Bolshevik,"  Stanlslav  Oustavovich 
StrumlUn.  His  central  conceptions  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  excerpts: 

"Under  Soviet  conditions  it  Is  especially 
noticeable  how  the  lot  of  the  woman  worker 
is  being  lightened.  She  can  work  in  one  fac- 
tory, her  husband  in  another,  both  can  eat 
in  a  communal  dining  facility  while  sending 
their  children  to  nurseries,  kindergartens 
and  boarding  schools.  .  .  .  Recognizing  that 
communal  forms  of  upbringing  have  an  un- 
questionable superiority  over  all  others,  we 
are  faced  with  the  task  In  the  immediate 
years  ahead  of  expanding  the  network  of 
such  institutions  at  such  a  pace  that  within 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  they  are  available — 
from  cradle  to  graduation — to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country.  Every  Soviet  citi- 
zen, upon  leaving  the  maternity  home,  will 
be  sent  to  a  nursery;  from  there  to  a  kinder- 
garten maintained  day  and  night;  then  to  a 
boarding  school  from  which  he  will  enter 
independent  life.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  question  arises;  will  not  this  kind 
of  early  separation  of  the  child  from  his 
family  be  too  painful  an  experience  both  for 
parents  and  for  infants  who  are  so  depend- 
ent on  maternal  affection? 

"This  question  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows: the  communal  organization  of  up- 
bringing in  no  sense  requires  full  separation 
of  the  child  from  the  parents  .  .  .  and  surely 
no  one  will  keep  a  mother  from  visiting  her 
children  when  she  is  not  working,  from  look- 
ing into  the  children's  area,  located  in  the 
same  building  in  which  she  works,  as  often 
as  It  is  permitted  by  the  established  schedule. 

"The  'vitamins  of  love'  are  necessary  for 
all  children  in  equal  measure  .  .  .  but  the 
easiest  way  to  satisfy  this  need  Is  through 
the  system  of  communal  Institutions  of 
upbringing. 

".  .  .  The  former  family  is  reduced  to  the 
married  couple  .  .  .  and  when  the.se  con- 
tracted families  recognize  that  it  is  not  sen- 
sible to  expend  so  much  work  on  maintain- 
ing an  independent  household  Just  for  two 
people,  the  family  as  an  economic  unit,  hav- 
ing fused  with  other  families  and  become  in- 
corporated into  a  larger  economic  collective, 
will  dissolve  within  the  context  of  the  fu- 
tiu-e  social  commune." 

The  article  provoked  so  many  critical  let- 
ters from  readers  that  the  editors  of  Novy 
Mir  turned  to  a  prominent  psychologist,  V.  N. 
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Kidbanovaky,  to  aummarlae  tbe  popular  reac- 
tion and  to  azpreai  bis  own  view*  on  tba  la- 
suea  lalaad.  Obviously  reflecting  praralllng 
pubUe  aentlmant,  Profaesor  Kolbanoraky 
cbaUenged  BtrumiUn's  pocltKm  on  trntmH 
counts.  Ha  began  by  questioning  whetbw  It 
was  necessary  "to  deprive  the  family  of  that 
Joy  which  is  given  by  well-brought-up  chil- 
dren." 

"Already  the  Soviet  work  days  are  reduced 
to  alz  or  seven  hours,  and  tbla  Is  only  the 
beginning.  When  one  adds  to  this  tbe  fact 
that  communal  services  are  relieving  the  fam- 
ily of  many  household  chores,  It  becomes 
clear  that  parents  will  l>e  having  more  time 
to  spend  In  bringing  up  their  children.  More- 
over the  family  has  certain  unique  qualifica- 
tions for  this  Job  Inhering  in  the  affectional 
relationship  between  its  meml>ers." 

Finally,  Kolbanovsky  charged,  "Children 
would  t>«  deprived  indeed,  if  they  had  to  sur- 
vive solely  on  miserly  'vitamins  of  love'  with- 
out being  able  to  give  anything  back  In  re- 
turn." He  concluded  by  acknowledging  that 
communal  upbringing  had  its  proper  and  Im- 
portant place  in  the  Soviet  way  of  life,  "but 
this  In  no  sense  Implies  that  the  family  Is  to 
be  alienated  from  the  process  of  rearing  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  the  Party  has  never  considered  it 
possible  to  supplant  the  family  by  society." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Soviet  educators  and  social 
scientists  Including  A.  a.  Kharchev,  N. 
Solovev,  and  A.  Levshln.  A  particularly  strong 
case  for  the  family  was  made  In  the  writings 
of  the  sociologist  Kharchev,  who  emphasized 
the  unique.  Irreplaceable  role  of  parental  rela- 
tionships in  developing  the  emotional  life  of 
the  child.  In  this  coimectlon  he  cited  re- 
sults of  a  Soviet  study  showing  that  chil- 
dren brought  up  exclusively  In  institutional 
settings,  seemingly  under  the  best  of  physical 
conditions,  were  at  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
necessary  "psychological  stimulation." 

"By  virtue  of  its  specificity,  the  non-re- 
peatable  nature  of  the  infiuence  of  the  f  anUly 
on  the  child  constitutes  an  essential  factor 
for  normal  child  rearing.  Children  brought 
up  without  the  participation  of  the  family 
are  at  far  greater  risk  of  one-sided  or  re- 
tarded development  than  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  family  collectives." 

At  the  same  time,  the  popular  press  re- 
flected both  puzzlement  and  public  concern. 
An  example  is  provided  by  an  article  In 
Pravda  written  by  a  woman  reporter.  She 
described  a  visit  to  a  boarding  school  in 
Moscow.  Under  a  window  she  saw  a  young 
mother  who,  having  missed  the  regular  visit- 
ing hours,  was  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  son  or  hear  his  voice.  The  correspondent 
found  this  incident  disturbing: 

■Once  again  my  thoughts  returned  to  that 
mother  standing  beneath  the  window  of  the 
boarding  school.  I  cannot  get  her  out  of  my 
mind.  This  is  not  a  bad  boarding  school. 
But  Just  the  same,  a  mother's  heart  begins 
to  yearn.  C3an  we  really  reproach  that  heart 
for  sentimentality?  Of  course  not.  A  human 
being — especially  a  mother — is  so  con- 
structed that  she  longs  to  warm  her  own 
child  with  her  love  and  to  be  warmed  her- 
self by  its  side." 

Nor  was  the  reaction  particular  to  mothers. 
Solovev  In  his  The  Family  in  Soviet  Society 
quoted  a  factory  worker  as  saying: 

"We  have  a  great  need  for  boarding 
nurseries,  but  the  fact  that  my  son  Is  in- 
coming alienated  from  me  Is  so  painful  that 
I  cant  even  talk  about  It.  I  call  him,  "Sasha, 
my  son."  But  he  Just  rtms  away.  No!  I  have 
to  spend  at  leaat  an  hour  or  two  each  day 
with  my  son.  Otherwise,  It's  Impossible; 
otherwise,  I  can't  stand  it." 

But  in  Soviet  society  (as  In  our  own) 
neither  the  pronouncements  of  professional 
experts  nor  tbe  complaints  of  parents  can 
be  viewed  as  major  determinants  of  social 
change.  Such  change  Is  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  objective  factors  ot  the  type  men- 
tioned  earlier:    the  equallalng   of   the  saa 
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ratio  in  tbe  poptilaitlon,  the  Increase  in  lei- 
sure time  made  possible  by  shorter  working 
hours,  and,  above  all,  the  easing  of  the  botu- 
Ing  shortage.  If  our  analysis  Is  correct,  all  of 
these  InstltutloDal  changes  should  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  role  of  the  family  In 
the  upbringing  of  tbe  child  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Btrengthemng  the  father  as  a 
counterweight  to  maternal  overprotectlve- 
ness  and  "love-oriented"  discipline.  Unless 
Russian  fathers  are  altogether  different  from 
those  In  America,  Germany,  and  England, 
they  win  differ  from  their  wives  In  greater 
use  of  direct  methods  of  discipline  (in  con- 
trast to  "withdrawal  of  love")  and  In  being 
more  task-oriented  In  their  relations  with 
the  child,  approaches  which  tend  to  promote 
the  development  of  achievement  and  in- 
dependence. 

But  there  are  changes  to  be  seen  in  the 
behavior  of  Russian  mothers  as  well.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  author  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  new 
generation  of  young  mothers  with  their 
children,  and  was  struck  by  the  contrast  with 
the  traditional  pattern.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  field  notes  provides  a  case  in 
point. 

"Tlie  plane  was  leaving  Tashkent  for  Alma- 
Ata  in  a  few  moments.  As  I  stepped  aboard, 
I  saw  an  empty  seat  next  to  a  young  mother 
with  her  baby,  and  seized  the  opportunity. 
The  child  was  about  six  months  of  age.  I 
was  struck  by  the  way  In  which  the  mother 
held  it — the  infant's  upper  body  away  from 
her  own.  There  was  more  of  the  unexpected 
to  follow.  As  we  got  Into  conversation,  the 
child  began  to  fuss;  the  mother,  without 
turning  her  head.  plum]>ed  a  chocolate  into 
the  baby's  mouth  and  continued  to  talk 
about  herself.  She  and  her  husband  were 
students  at  the  University  in  Tashkent,  she 
said.  She  was  a  chemist,  he  a  mathematician. 
The  little  girl  kept  fussing,  but  the  mother 
did  not  speak  to  her  or  even  pull  her  close. 
I  had  to  suppress  an  Impulse  to  take  her 
up  myself.  The  inhibition  was  strongly  rein- 
forced by  what  was  happening.  Every  time 
the  child  whimpered,  another  chocolate  had 
been  popped  into  her  mouth  so  that  by  now 
her  face.  arms,  and  dress  were  streaked  with 
brown.   Still    the   mother  did   nothing. 

"I  reached  into  my  Jacket  pocket.  On  the 
plane  to  Moscow.  I  had  helped  myself  gen- 
erously from  the  box  of  "wash-and-dries." 
Taking  one  out  of  my  pocket,  I  explained  Its 
purpose  and  offered  it  to  my  companion. 
"Spaaibo."  she  said  with  a  smile,  and,  un- 
doing the  wrapper  and  sniffing  the  fragrance, 
proceeded,  with  slow,  measured  strokes,  to 
wipe  her  own  brow. 

"I  learned  later  the  purpose  of  her  Journey. 
In  Tashkent  where  she  and  her  husband 
lived,  there  were  no  places  left  In  the  public 
nurseries.  The  situation  In  Alma-Ata  was  far 
better,  and  she  was  flying  there  to  enroll  her 
baby.  Some  relatives  were  living  there.  Be- 
sides it  was  only  a  couple  of  hours  by  Jet  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  up  to  see  the 
baby  on  occasional  weekends." 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  good  mother  as  Judged 
by  the  standards  of  Soviet  upbringing. 
Equally  clearly,  she  Is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  But  I  observed  others  like  her — not  so 
extreme  to  be  sure — among  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  married  students  and  young  profes- 
sionals. If  this  Is  Indeed  a  trend.  It  would 
represent  a  manifestation  In  Soviet  society, 
admittedly  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  of  the 
same  disruptive  process  we  have  seen  oper- 
ating massively  on  the  American  scene  in 
which  urlianlzatlon.  Increased  physical  and 
social  mobility,  and  other  Institutional 
changes  are  seriously  weakening  the  power 
of  the  family  as  a  socializing  agent. 

But  in  the  Soviet  Union  an  effort  has  Iseen 
made  to  compensate  for  such  limitation 
through  the  widespread  use  of  collective 
upbringing.  Are  there  changes  that  can  be 
observed  or  anticipated  in  this  important 
Soviet  sphere?  Without  question,  the  most 
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significant  development  has  been  tbe  new 
emphasis  in  tbe  woi^  of  Soviet  educational 
experts  and  researchers  on  tbe  relation  be- 
tween the  collective  and  tbe  individual.  The 
most  outspoken  of  tbaae  writers  cTltlcleed 
Soviet  educational  practices  for  a  one-sided 
interpretation  of  collective  upbringing.  The 
following  excerpts  from  an  influential  paper 
by  L.  I.  NoYlkoTR  define  the  Issue : 

A  substantial  deficiency  of  our  children's 
collective  constats  of  the  uniformity  of  tbe 
Internal  relations  determining  the  life  ex- 
periences of  the  child.  Relations  In  school 
are  most  often  limited  to  the  sphere  of  task- 
oriented  relations.  It  Is  precisely  these  which 
In  the  first  instance  are  developed  by  teach- 
ers. These  are  relations  of  mutual  depend- 
ence, mutual  resiMnslbllity,  mutual  control. 
Bul>ordi nation  and  commanding,  and  intol- 
erance to  persons  interfering  with  the  com- 
mon tasks.  These  are  very  Important  rela- 
tions determining  one  of  the  essentli.!  as- 
pects of  the  moral  side  of  man.  But  one 
cannot  Include  under  them  all  of  the  vari- 
eties of  human  relationships.  By  developing 
primarily  the  task  oriented  aspects  of  human 
relationships  In  the  children's  collective  and 
allowing  other  characteristics  to  develop  as 
they  may.  we  In  the  last  analysis  impoverish 
the  personality  of  the  child. 

"Although  the  collective  represents  a  means 
for  moral  education,  it  demands  from  each 
person  a  definite  form  of  t>ehavior  corre- 
sponding to  commonly  accepted  norms.  Here 
are  created  not  only  the  conditions  essential 
for  the  harmonious  development  of  personal- 
ity, but  there  also  arise  social  attitudes 
against  those  who  do  not  wish  to  Improve 
themselves.  .  .  .  But  if  every  year  we  shall  be 
obtaining  more  highly  developed  people  but 
all  of  the  same  type,  then  thl#  will  be  of 
little  profit  either  to  society  or  to  personal- 
ity. Socialist  society  is  interested  In  original 
persons  capable  of  revolution  in  the  spheres 
of  science,  technology,  and  the  organization 
of  production.  And  the  personality  la  inter- 
ested In  developing  to  the  full  those  capaci- 
ties with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  na- 
ture. And  these  capacities  are  by  no  means 
the  same  in  all  people.  Thus  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  interests  of  socialist 
society  and  personality  completely  coincide" 

How  did  this  one-sidedness  come  about? 
Novlkova  offers  a  historical  interpretation: 

"The  function  of  the  collective  in  relation 
to  the  individual  in  socialist  society  was  ex- 
pressed differently  at  different  periods  of  so- 
cialist development.  In  the  early  years,  in 
connection  with  the  revolutionary  reorganiza- 
tion of  society,  the  upbringing  functions  ol 
the  collective  were  connected  mainly  with 
the  development  of  revolutionary  self-con- 
sciousness among  its  members,  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  civic  outlook.  Having  Just  mo- 
bilized all  of  its  Internal  resources,  the  so- 
ciety could  direct  all  the  will  and  conscious- 
ness of  its  members  on  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  tbe  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  economy.  It  was  necessary  to 
create  thoee  minimal  material  and  spiritual 
conditions  for  all  vrithout  which  the  indi- 
vidual Is  unable  not  only  to  develop  but  even 
to  exist.  It  Is  natural  that  In  that  period  the 
society  was  not  able  to  provide  adequate  con- 
ditions for  tbe  many-sided  development  of 
each  person. 

"At  the  present  time  the  scduticm  of  prob- 
lems confronting  tbe  society  depends  in  sig- 
nificant measure  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
process  of  forming  personalities,  personalities 
that  are  not  only  active  socially  and  pcrilti- 
cally  but  also  developed  in  all  respects,  not 
only  ready  to  devote  all  their  strength  to  the 
service  of  the  Motherland,  but  also  knowing 
bow  to  find  a  position  in  society  which  per- 
mits the  realization  of  all  their  Individual 
potentialities,  permitting  tbem  to  reaUae 
with  maximal  effectiveness  the  individual 
abilities,  talents,  and  gifts.  If  earlier  we  were 
confronted  with  tbe  problem  of  creating  that 
type  of  ocdleetlve  which  ootild  insure  tbe 
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eondiUooa  for  Um  ezlatenoe  of  ftU 
Its  ■■—«■«*«—■  tben  today  we  b»v«  to  dlaoov«r 
bOTT  to  OTMte  tb«  kind  at  eaUtatin  which 
will  lD«ur«  tlM  OKMt  full  *nd  maAy-clded  d«- 
v«lopin«nt  oC  — ch  p«non." 

It  Is  ■tcolflcAnt  that  MoTllcom'*  »rtlcl«  wm 
publtabMl  M  "»n  ftld  for  party  Ixtftructlon." 
mnO.  that  tb«  forecolag  pMwagea  were  cited 
with  approval  and  elaborated  upoo  In  a  da- 
OnlUve  aaaay  on  "The  Derelopment  of  the 
Bade  Idaas  of  Sorlet  Pedagogy"  by  F.  F. 
KoroleT,  a  leading  Soviet  educator  aod  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  on  the  Theory  aiMl 
HUtory  of  Pedagogy.  Korolev  goes  on  to  say 
that.  In  contrast  to  the  one-sldedness  of  So- 
viet educational  practice  In  the  preceding 
period,  "In  the  1060's  the  problem  of  the  ool- 
leoUve  and  the  individual  U  beginning  to  be 
resolved  In  a  new  way.  Precisely  during  this 
period  there  has  been  a  striking  growth  of 
Investigations  ooncwned  with  the  analysts 
of  this  problem."  And,  Indeed,  during  my 
moet  recent  visits  to  Soviet  research  centM-s 
In  1067  and  1968, 1  was  told  repeatedly  of  the 
organlEatloQ  of  projects  and  even  entire  lab- 
oratories devoted  to  this  topic.  These  studies 
are  stUl  In  progress.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  Interest  to  learn  ot  the  results  and, 
what  Is  more  Important,  their  effect  on  ac- 
tual practice.  At  least,  as  of  1Q68,  the  new 
irmphasls  on  the  in^xxtance  of  developing 
the  ln4llvldual  personality  had  not  yet  been 
reflected  In  the  concrete  procedures  recom- 
nksnded  In  TTTn""f'"  for  teachers,  upbrlngers, 
and  youth-group  workers. 

Nevertheleas,  It  U  clear,  as  in  other  spheres 
of  Soviet  life,  Soviet  upbringing  is  showing 
signs  of  flexibility.  In  particular,  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  family,  there  is  a  shift 
away  from  features  which  foster  dependency 
and  conformity,  toward  new  conflguratlons 
more  conducive  to  the  emergency  of  Indi- 
viduality and  Independence.  To  the  extent 
that  these  changes  reflect  and  reinforce  de- 
velopments In  Soviet  society  at  large,  we 
may  anticipate  some  reduction  in  Soviet  life 
generally  of  the  primacy  of  the  collective  and 
Its  powerful  sanctions  against  deviance  In 
word  or  action. 

But  reduction  does  not  mean  radical 
change.  The  basic  patterns  of  Soviet  up- 
bringing, both  within  the  family  and  in  col- 
lective settings,  are  likely  to  endure  for  some 
tune  to  come.  Though  the  young  Soviet 
mother  may  not  be  so  affectionate  and  so- 
licitous as  her  own  mother  and  grandmother 
were,  she  still  commonly  responds  to  her 
child's  disobedience  with  a  hurt  look  and 
studied  coldness.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
may  be  even  nx>re  eager  than  her  parents  to 
enroll  her  child  In  nursery  so  that  she  can 
resume  her  studies  or  her  Job,  for  there  Is 
every  Indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  be  a  nation  of  working  mothers. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  all-day  nursarlee, 
^hfirtiM  of  the  prolonged  day.  Pioneer  palaces, 
camps,  and  other  conununal  facilities  for 
children  will  continue  to  be  popular. 

An  ironic  witness  for  this  prediction  is 
found  in  the  same  newspaperwoman  who 
could  not  forget  the  mother  waiting  long- 
In^y  beneath  the  window  of  her  son's  Ixiard- 
Ing  school.  The  journalist  sees  a  solution  to 
the  problem. 

"And  you  know  what  I'm  dreaming 
about?  ...  A  house.  ...  In  the  house  fami- 
lies are  living.  Next  door  or  not  far  away 
there  is  a  building  in  which  a  boarding 
school  complex  is  sltiiated.  Children  from 
nursery  to  senior  high  school  age  spend 
their  entire  day  there,  but  In  the  evening, 
when  their  parents  come  home  from  work, 
they  meet  with  their  children.  On  those 
evenings  when  the  parents  are  busy  with 
civic  obligations  ot  go  to  the  theater,  the 
chUdren  remain  m  their  boarding  school. 
They  stay  there  too  when  Mother  goes  to  a 
hospital  or  travels  somewhere  in  connection 
with  her  job.  .  .  . 

"I  know  that  this  is  the  dream  of  maay 
snd  many  a  mother.  .  .  . 
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"Perhaps,  when  wa  are  more  proaperous. 
when  we  build  coaununlam.  we  shall  live 
exactly  sol" 

Tes,  perhaps  auofely  ao. 

In  any  event,  whatever  the  future  n»ay 
hold,  we  have  every  waaon  to  taptet  that 
Soviet  soctoty  wUl  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  communal  facilities  for  the  care  and 
education  of  chUdren.  And  in  all  of  these 
Institutions,  as  well  as  In  the  regular  schools, 
the  well-proven  techniques  of  collective  up- 
bringing, even  If  applied  with  greater  toler- 
ance for  indlvldiial  needs,  will  continue  to 
be  used. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  Soviet  chUdren  of 
the  future  will  continue  to  be  more  con- 
forming than  our  own.  But  this  also  means 
that  they  wUl  be  less  anti-adult,  rebellious, 
aggressive,  and  delinquent.  During  our  fam- 
ily sojourns  in  the  U.SJ3-R.,  we  learned  to 
our  sxirprlse  and  pleasure  that  the  streets 
of  Moscow  and  other  Soviet  cities  were 
reasonably  safe  for  women  and  children,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

They  say  New  York  was  that  way  once 
America,  too,  has  been  changing,  and  so 
have  our  ways  of  bringing  up  children.  We 
turn  next  to  an  examination  of  current 
trends  In  child  rearing  in  our  own  society. 

The   Unmaking   of    th«  Amsbicam   Chiuj — 
Conclusion 

LOOKINO     BACKWAkO 

What  explains  tbls  different  course  of  so- 
cial development  in  two  large,  highly  indus- 
trialised countries?  With  respect  to  the 
U.S-SJi  ,  we  have  already  indicated  a  series 
of  historical  factors  which  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  and  widely  diffused  de- 
pendency relations  between  children  and 
adults.  In  addition,  the  primacy  of  the  col- 
lective in  claiming  loyalty  and  submission 
aoross  sge  and  family  lines  has  deep  roots  In 
Russian  history. 

The  American  pattern,  too,  has  its  histori- 
cal antecedents.  Perhaps  In  the  first  In- 
stance these  derive  from  the  fateful  separa- 
tion of  chtxrch  and  state,  which,  as  it  freed 
the  schools  of  rehgtoxis  control,  also  frag- 
mented the  process  of  education.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  schools  became  the 
teaching  of  subject  matter.  Character  edu- 
cation, or  what  the  Russians  call  vospitainie, 
was  left  to  the  family  and  the  church. 

The  role  of  the  church  in  moral  educa- 
tion has  withered  to  a  pallid  weekly  session  at 
Sunday  school.  And.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
family,  primarily  because  of  changes  in  the 
larger  social  order  beyond  Its  control,  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  exercise  Its  respon- 
sibilities. As  for  the  school— in  which  the 
child  spends  moet  of  his  time — it  Is  debarred 
by  tradition,  lack  of  experience,  snd  preoc- 
cupation with  subject  matter  from  concern- 
ing Itself  In  any  major  way  with  the  child's 
development  as  a  person.  Questions  of  con- 
duct become  of  legitimate  concern  only  If 
they  "Interfere  with  the  lesson."  The  vacuum, 
moral  and  emotional,  created  by  this  state  of 
affairs  is  then  filled — by  default — on  the  one 
hand  by  the  television  screen  with  Its  daily 
message  of  conunercialism  and  violence,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  socially  Isolated,  age- 
graded  peer  group,  with  Its  Impulsive  search 
for  thrills  and  its  limited  capacities  as  a  hu- 
manizing agent. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that,  of  all  the  countries 
In  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  working, 
now  numbering  half  a  dosen  both  In  West 
and  East,  the  only  one  which  exceeds  the 
United  States  in  the  willingness  of  children 
to  engage  in  antisocial  behavior  is  the  nation 
closest  to  us  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  traditions 
of  Individualism.  That  country  is  Kngland, 
the  home  of  the  Mods  and  the  Rockers,  the 
Beatles,  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  our  prin- 
cipal competitor  In  tabloid  sensatlonaUam, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  violence.  The 
difference  between  Bngland  and  America  in 
our  resuiu  U  not  great,  but  it  is  sUtistlcally 
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ratable.  Ungland  ta  also  the  only  eoontry 
In  our  sample  which  shows  a  level  of  p«rental 
involTOBMnt  lower  than  our  own.  with  both 
pannt*— and  asfMOlaUy  f  atheia— ebowlaglesa 
aSeoUon.  offering  less  companlonahlp,  and 
Intervening  leea  frequently  In  the  lives  ot 
their  children. 

LOOKING     VOBWAaB 

In  summary,  it  Is  our  view  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  segregation  by  age  and  its  con- 
sequences for  human  behavior  and  devriop- 
ment,  pose  problems  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude for  the  Western  world  In  general  and  for 
American  society  in  particular.  As  we  read 
the  evidence,  both  from  our  own  research 
and  that  of  others,  we  cannot  eecape  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  current  trend  per- 
Blsts.  if  the  institutions  of  our  society  con- 
tinue to  remove  parents,  other  adults,  and 
older  youth  from  active  participation  In  the 
lives  of  children,  and  If  the  resulting 
vacuum  Is  filled  by  the  age-segregated  peer 
group,  we  can  anticipate  tncreaaed  aliena- 
tion. Indifference,  antaffonitm,  and  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  in  all 
aegmentg  of  our  society — middle-class  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  disadvantaged.  Tnsn  this 
perspective,  the  emergence  of  hippylsm  ap- 
pears as  the  least  harmful  manifestation  of 
a  process  which  sees  its  far  more  destructive 
and  widespread  expression  In  the  sharp  rise 
in  rates  of  Juvenile  delinquency  observed  in 
recent  years,  with  a  substantial  number  of 
the  offenders  now  coming  from  "the  right 
Bide  of  the  tracks,"  including  stxne  of  "the 
best  families  In  town." 

Why  should  age  segregation  bring  social 
disruption  In  Its  wake?  The  dynamics  of  the 
process  are  not  difllcult  to  see.  However  im- 
portant genetic  factors  may  be  In  the  deter- 
mination of  human  behavior.  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  such  qualities  as  mutual  trust, 
kindness,  cooperation,  and  social  responsibil- 
ity cannot  be  Insured  through  selective 
breeding:  they  are  learned  from  other  human 
beings  who  in  some  measure  exhibit  these 
qualities,  value  them,  and  strive  to  develop 
them  in  their  children.  It  is  a  matter  of  social 
rather  than  biological  Inheritance.  Or,  as 
one  of  the  author's  teaciiers,  Walter  rtnno 
Dearborn,  used  to  put  It :  "He's  a  chip  off  the 
old  block — not  because  he  was  knocked  off 
It,  but  because  he  knocked  around  with  It." 
But  in  either  case,  transmission  cannot  take 
place  without  the  active  participation  of  the 
older  generation.  If  children  have  contact 
only  with  their  own  age-mates,  there  la  no 
poaslbillty  for  learning  culturaUy-establlshed 
patterns  of  cooperation  and  mutual  concern. 

Moreover,  evidence  for  a  functional  inter- 
dependence iMtween  conceptual  development 
on  the  one  hand,  and  moral  and  social  devel- 
opment on  the  other,  ss  demonstrated  by  Lee 
Charlotte  Lee,  suggests  that  children  may  be 
Incapable  of  developing  such  patterns  de 
novo,  or  of  maintaining  them  in  the  abeence 
of  intervention  by  adults  or  already-socialized 
older  youth.  Thus  the  bands  of  orphaned 
youngsters  who  roamed  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  early  nlneteen-twenties,  many  of 
whom  came  from  good  families,  became 
notorious  for  acts  of  selfishness,  callousness, 
and  violence,  and  it  required  the  genius  and 
uncommon  perseverance  of  a  Makarenko  and 
his  dedicated  staff  slowly  to  bring  about  pat- 
terns of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  among 
the  children. 

The  necessity  of  responsible  adult  Involve- 
ment In  the  work  of  children's  collectives  and 
the  consequences  of  Its  absence  continue  to 
be  stressed  in  the  writings  of  present-day 
Soviet  educators: 

"The  very  concept  of  children's  collective 
is  to  some  degree  qualified,  since  In  the  llf» 
and  activity  of  any  children's  collective  one 
always  assumes  the  participation  of  adulto 
A  collective  which  fonns  without  adult  In- 
volvement is  not  likely  to  endure.  In  thoet 
Instances  where  it  eontlnuee  to  exist  for  s 
prolonged  period,  then  as  a  rule  It  gets  into 
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a  blind  alley.  The  life  experience  of  its  leaders 
turns  out  to  be  inadequate  to  hold  the  col- 
lective to  a  right  course  even  If  the  goal 
which  the  children  themselves  have  set  is  a 
proper  one." 

But  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  Is  litera- 
ture which  provides  us  with  the  most  reveal- 
ing picture  of  psychological  process  and 
effect.  In  Lord  of  the  Flies,  WUUam  Goldlng 
describes  U-.e  crurse  of  events  among  a  group 
of  pre-adolesce.it  boys  marooned  on  an  is- 
land. Patterns  of  civilized  human  relation- 
ships, epitomized  In  the  person  of  'Piggy." 
are  as  yet  tco  shallowly  rooted,  and  are  soon 
destroyed  by  the  quickly  rising  sadism  of 
peer  power.  Piggy  is  brutally  killed  just  be- 
fore the  adiilt  rescuers  arrive.  Their  first 
question:  "Are  there  any  adults — any  grown- 
tips  with  you?" 

The  message  of  the  allegorical  ending  is 
clear,  and,  In  our  view,  dictated  no  less  by 
literary  Insight  than  the  independent  data 
of  behavorlal  science.  If  adults  do  not  once 
again  become  Involved  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  trouble  aliead  for  American 
society.  New  patterns  of  life  have  developed 
in  our  culture.  One  result  of  these  changes 
has  been  the  reduced  participation  of  adults 
In  the  socialization  of  children  Although,  to 
date,  this  pattern  has  continued  to  gain 
acceptance,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
can  do  harm  to  our  chUdren  and  to  our 
society.  We  are  therefore  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  developing  a  new  style  of  socializa- 
tion, one  that  will  correct  the  Inadequacies 
of  our  contemporary  pattern  of  living  as  It  is 
affecting  our  children  and  provide  them  with 
the  opportunities  of  humanizing  experience 
of  which  they  are  now  bereft. 

In  sum,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  wUl  be  changes  in  the  way  in  which 
we  bring  up  our  chUdren,  but  rather  what 
direction  the  changes  wUl  take.  Shall  we 
continue  to  drift,  or  shall  we  try  to  determine 
our  course?  If  so.  which  approaches  are  both 
effective  and  feasible?  What  are  the  forces 
that  shape  human  behavior  and  develop- 
ment, and  how  can  they  be  utilized  for  con- 
structive ends?  In  our  concluding  chapters 
we  examine  possible  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 


A  BLACK  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAN- 
DIDATE:  AN  ANALYSIS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1971,  a  statement 
by  Washington -based  Attorney  Hobart 
Taylor,  Jr.,  came  to  my  attention.  His  re- 
marks concern  the  recent  announcement, 
by  presidential  aspirant  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE,  that  America  is  not  yet 
ready  for  a  black  vice  presidential  can- 
didate. Attorney  Taylor's  statement  Is  so 
cogent  and  so  compassionate  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Attorney  Taylor  Is  an  outstanding 
black  lawyer.  He  came  to  Washington 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1961.  During  1961 
and  1962,  he  served  as  special  counsel  to 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimlty.  In  1962,  he 
worked  as  special  assistant  to  the  Vice 
President,  and  from  that  year,  until 
1965,  he  held  the  position  of  executive 
vice  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity. Lawyer  Taylor  served  as  associate 
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counsel  to  the  President  in  the  years  1964 
and  1965.  From  1965  to  1968  he  was  the 
director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  1968,  Hobait  Taylor.  Jr.  became  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Dawson, 
Quinn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  director  of  A.  &  P. 
Co..  Standaid  Oil  of  Ohio,  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Attorney  Taylor's  analysis  of  the  im- 
plications of  Senator  Muskie's  comments 
is  extremely  perceptive.  I  have  forwarded 
a  copy  of  his  comments  to  Senator 
MusKiE  and  have  urged  the  Senator  to 
reconsider  his  position  in  light  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  analysis,  with  which  I  agree. 

Attorney  Taylors  statement  follows: 

Statement    Issi'ed    by    Hobart    Taylor.    Jr  . 

Esq. 

While  traveling  in  Europe  a  few  days  ago, 
I  learned  that  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  told 
a  political  group  In  Loe  Angeles  that  should 
he  attain  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  In  1972,  he  wotild  not  consider  a 
black  American  as  a  running  mate  because 
such  a  ticket  would  be  "unelectable".  I  have 
further  learned  that  he  has  since  stated  that 
he  hoped  that  his  bringing  the  matter  up 
publicly  might  cause  general  consideration 
of  the  subject  matter. 

I  have  thought  about  these  statements, 
I  have  followed  the  ensuing  debate  In  the 
prees,  I  have  discussed  them  with  prominent 
members  of  the  Negro  community,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  I  disagree  with  Senator  Muskie's  views 
and  I  further  feel  that  a  candidate  for  the 
hlgheet  office  In  the  land  should  not  make 
such  a  statement  for,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, he  has  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
a  celling  which  they  and  other  Americans 
of  good  will  have  labored  for  more  than  100 
years  to  remove.  I  believe  It  is  time  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  no  longer  stylish  for  black 
Americans  to  hold  up  their  personal  progress 
because  others  might  not  like  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  nation  is  well  served  when 
the  Senator  issues  a  statement  which  dims 
the  future  of  black  Americana  (and  the 
hopes  of  a  considerable  number  of  whites) 
in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  what  some 
might  consider  his  own  pyersonal  goals. 

(2)  Senator  Muskle  should  consider  the 
political  facts  of  life  that  have  been  demon- 
strated. In  the  very  state  where  he  stood  at 
the  time  of  his  remarks,  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia have  recently  elected  a  black  man  to  the 
very  delicate  poet  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Prom  his  own  New  England  comes  a  black 
Senator  elected  from  a  state  with  a  Negro 
population  of  5  7r.  There  are  countless  other 
state  and  local  officials  who  have  been  elected 
throughout  the  land  by  predominantly  white 
electorates.  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  sup- 
posed to  overlook  this  record  of  accomplish- 
ment, unless  the  Senator  has  factual  data 
which  would  refute  It  and,  to  date,  none  has 
been  advanced.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  exists  a  rather  substantial  num- 
ber of  black  Americans  whose  persona]  dis- 
tinctions compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  Senator.  Whether  any  of  these  persons  is 
ready  to  be  a  candidate  at  the  moment  is 
one  matter.  But  to  say  that  all  are  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  color  strains  the 
credulity  and  raises  a  question  about  the 
Senator's  Judgment  and  his  sensitivity  as  to 
how  Americans  really  feel. 

(3)  I  am  concerned  about  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  the  minority  youth  of 
America.  For  the  last  decade  this  country 
has  devoted  Itself  very  strenuously  to  the 
elimination  of  the  barriers  which  have  ad- 
versely affected  all  types  of  opportunity  for 
minority  Americans,  and  we  have  asked 
them — and   particularly   the   young — to   put 
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aside  any  bitterness  or  frustration  resulting 
from  past  treatment  and  prepco-e  for  a  new 
day  In  which  they  can  participate  and  com- 
pete as  equals.  And,  despite  the  problems 
which  plague  us  still,  all  over  this  land  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  are  lol- 
lowlng  this  advice — as  our  college  enroll- 
ment, our  skilled  atid  white  collar  emploj  - 
ment  statistics,  attest.  Now,  the  Senator 
places  a  condition  upon  our  national  com- 
mitment He  says  It  applies  only  If  one  does 
not  aspire  too  far.  He  does  not  mention  thai 
had  John  Kennedy  not  disregarded  such  ad- 
vice 15  years  ago.  the  myth  of  Catholic  in- 
eligibility for  the  Presidency  would  not  have 
been  shattered,  and  he  himself  woiild  not 
now  be  seriously  considered  as  a  candidate 
for  President. 

There  Is  also  public  danger  in  the  accept- 
ance as  correct  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Senator  Muskle.  All  men  of  experience  know 
that  political  predictions  create  attitudes — 
that  a  statement  of  this  kind  by  so  highly 
placed  a  person  as  Senator  Muskle  is  bound 
to  lead  great  numbers  to  think  that  others 
are  not  ready  to  accept  minority  citizens  in 
positions  of  high  responsibility  and,  hence, 
that  they  too  should  hcdd  that  view.  In  short, 
this  kind  of  prediction  may  express  public 
opinion,  but  It  also  can  form  It.  And  experi- 
enced men  also  know  that  subsequent  dis- 
claimers and  qualifications  do  not  alter  the 
original  force  of  such  a  statement.  In  the 
code  language  of  race  such  subsequent  modi- 
fications are  regarded  as  purely  strategic. 

Finally,  the  impact  of  such  statements  is 
not  restricted  to  the  Vice  Presidency  or  to 
politics.  The  principle  has  a  bearing  on  pub- 
lic opinion  as  to  any  high  office — in  private 
life  as  well  as  government.  So  the  inhibiting 
effect  of  this  kind  of  viewpoint  stretches  xo 
those  who  wotild  aspire  to  rise  in  corpora- 
tions, in  labor  unions,  and  in  other  im- 
portant Institutions  throughout  the  struc- 
ture of  American  economic  life. 

Now,  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  black  Americans  since  my 
return  to  the  country.  I  am  now  prepared 
to  say  that  all  of  these  people  share  my 
belief  that  Senator  Muskie's  views  are  totally 
unacceptable  in  a  candidate  who  hopes  to 
receive  the  vast  majority  of  their  vote.  Here 
we  draw  an  Important  distinction  which  has 
been  generally  Ignored  In  the  press.  The  fact 
Is  that  one  of  the  major  political  parties 
generally  gets  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  black  vote  than  the  other.  Hence,  we 
expect  those  who  receive  the  benefit  to  be 
prepared  to  bear  some  of  the  risk  and  burden 
of  sustaining  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
this  segment  of  their  support — even  as  they 
do  for  others.  And  so  I  must  report  that 
it  appears  that  Senator  Muskle  can  look 
forward  to  severe  and  sustained  opposition 
to  his  nomination  and,  If  need  be,  to  his 
election,  unless  this  group  of  Americans  is 
satisfied  that  he  has  taken  adequate  steps 
to  remedy  the  harm  which  has  been  done,  and 
positive  action  to  further  the  advance  of 
American  blacks  to  positions  of  the  highest 
public  authority  on  their  merit. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  none  of  us 
are  charging  the  Senator  with  racism,  and 
that  we  do  applaud  his  exhibition  of  candor — 
a  candor  which  we  hope  will  be  extended 
to  aU  the  Issues  of  public  moment  In  the 
coming  election.  Nor  does  this  statement 
mean  that  anyone  Is  presently  announcing 
against  Senator  Muskle  or  for  anyone  else, 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  since  Sena- 
tor Muskle  has  raised  this  issue,  we  will  be 
watching  this  situation  attentively  and  will 
be  prepared  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  the  time  Is  forever 
past  in  American  piolitlcs  when  a  candidate 
can  nuUify  the  legitimate  aspirations  and 
ambitions  of  his  fellow  Americans  on  the 
bc»ls  of  color,  and  stin  receive  their  support 
at  the  polls. 
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VA  MEDICAL  CONSTRUCTION  IS 
HALTEaO  BY  ADiflNISTRATION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    BOXTTH    CAKOLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  House  passed  HR.  6568,  a  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  which  would  vest  more  au- 
thority in  the  Congress  in  constructing 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  recent  developments 
which  indicate  that  the  administration 
has  disrupted  the  previously  adopted 
long-range  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion plan  for  VA  medical  facilities.  A 
prime  examiple  of  this  disruption  of  or- 
derly planning  Is  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  administration  that  con- 
struction and  modernization  work  at  the 
Augiista,  Qa.,  and  Columbus.  S.C,  vet- 
erans' hospitals  is  being  indefinitely 
postponed  pending  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  proposals. 

All  veterans  are  tired  of  this  on  and 
off  again  policy.  We  are  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  long-promised  and  long-overdue 
action  on  the  Columbia  hospital.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Uhe  following  statement  and 
resolution  by  the  South  Carolina  Ameri- 
can Legion  deals  with  the  tulministra- 
tion's  announcement  that  construction 
is  being  postponed  indefinitely : 
Stats  MSNT 

The  American  Legion  la  deeply  concerned 
over  reports  we  have  received  recently  Indi- 
cating that  the  propoaed  renormtlon  of  tbe 
Ck>luinbl«  Vj\.  Hoapltal  facility  baa  again 
been  postponed. 

In  Deoember  1960,  almoat  eleven  yeara  ago, 
by  mutual  agreement  among  tbe  Veterans 
Admlnlstratloo.  the  South  Carolina  Ckmgrea- 
■ional  Delegation  and  the  various  Veterans 
Organizations,  the  Veterans  Administration 
agreed  to  a  proposal  that  the  Columbia  V.A. 
Hoapltal  would  be  renovated  as  soon  as  the 
new  VA  Hoepltal  in  Charleston  was  com- 
pleted. The  Charleston  VA  Hoapltal  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  on  May  13,   1066. 

Since  that  time  the  VA  has  on  numerous 
occaalona  reiterated  Its  intentions  to  carry 
out  Its  commitments  to  completely  renovate 
the  Columbia  VA  Hoapltal  In  accordance  with 
the  original  agreement  made  In  1960,  and.  In 
July  1070  publicly  announced  In  the  offloe  of 
the  Senior  Senator  fromi  South  Carolina  Its 
plan  to  renovate  the  Columbia  facility  on 
the  present  site.  This  renovation  was  to  b« 
started  "In  the  very  near  future",  which  The 
American  Legion  was  given  to  understand 
would  be  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the  an- 
nouncement. Yet,  as  of  now,  no  action  has 
been  Initiated,  Including  appointment  of  an 
architect  to  draw  up  plans. 

The  American  Legion  took  this  announce- 
ment at  face  value  and  has  hopefully  awaited 
Implementation  of  the  VA  renovation  plan. 
But  again,  we  are  told,  the  renovation  la  be- 
ing postponed. 

The  American  Legion  deplores  this  post- 
ponement. We  believe  eleven  years  Is  more 
than  enough  time  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  Initiate  this  project,  which  Is 
sorely  needed  If  the  war  veterans  of  South 
Carolina  are  to  receive  the  medical  care  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  which  is  so  badly 
needed.  Tbe  American  Legion  beUeves  the 
time  has  oome  for  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  Immediately  begin  Implementation 
of  the  renovation  plans.  We  are  also  request- 
ing that  the  South  Carolina  Congreeslonal 
Delegation  take  vigorous  action  In  request- 
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Ing  that  the  VA  fxilflU  Its  obUgatlon  to  the 
veterans  of  South  Carolina,  and.  If  neoMaary. 
that  an  appeal  be  mad*  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  American  lisglon  Is  tired  of  waiting. 
We  believe  the  renovation  of  the  Columbia 
VA  Hospital  Is  not  only  needed,  but  is  needed 
now.  The  VA  has  a  long  standing  commit- 
ment— over  11  years — to  the  veterans  of 
South  Carolina.  What  Is  needed  now  la  ac- 
tion by  the  VA  in  fulfilling  Its  commitments 
to  South  Carolina. 
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Whereas,  tbe  Veterans  Administration  Is 
charged  by  our  government  to  administer 
laws  and  regulations  for  veteran  affairs, 
which  Includes  veterans  hospitalization. 

Whereas,  In  December  1960,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
with  the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Dele- 
gation and  various  Veterans  organisations. 
the  Veterans  AdnUnlstratlon  did  agree  to  the 
modernization  of  the  Columbia  Pactllty  upon 
completion  of  the  new  Charleston  Facility  of 
500  beds. 

Whereas,  the  Charleston  Hoepltal  FacUlty 
was  built  and  was  dedicated  on  May  13,  1066. 

And  Whereas,  In  1066  and  1067,  and  on 
other  dates,  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
affirmed Its  Intentions  tliat  modernisation 
would  be  forthcoming  lor  the  Columbia 
FaclUty  as  per  agreement   In   1060. 

Whereas,  on  July  0,  1070.  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, in  the  office  of  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator of  South  Carolina,  did  publicly  announce 
Its  plan  of  renovation  of  the  Columbia 
Faculty  on  the  present  site  and  that  such 
construction  of  Nineteen  MUUon  Dollars 
would  be  started  "In  the  very  near  future", 
which  was  later  clarified  In  verb«il  conversa- 
tion to  mean  within  a  year. 

And  whereas,  thin  announcement  was 
gratefully  hailed  by  The  American  Legion  of 
South  Carolina  in  public  statement,  acknowl- 
edged, and  accepted  at  face  value,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fulflUment  of  an  agreement 
and  an  Inherent  responsibility  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  the  veterans  of 
South  Carolina. 

And  Whereas,  The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina,  conscloua  of  Its 
responsibility.  Is  shocked  and  extremely  dis- 
appointed to  note  that  annouiioed  renovations 
have  not  started  at  the  Columbia  Facility, 
and  to  further  observe  that  an  architect  for 
detailed  drawings  has  neither  been  selected 
nor  has  been  announced  for  this  project. 

Now,  therefore,  bo  it  resolved  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Department  of  South 
Carolina,  Tbe  American  Legion,  on  this  twen- 
tieth day  of  September,  1071,  that  this  faU- 
ure  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  carry 
out  its  announced  renovations  of  the  Colum- 
bia Facility  be  brought  to  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Congressional  Delegation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  respectfully 
request  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  vigorously  request 
action  from  the  Veterans  Administration,  or. 
If  It  Is  deemed  advisable,  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  re- 
solution be  released  to  the  news  media. 


EULOGY  TO  JUSTICE  HUGO  L. 
BLACK 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPREiiENTA TIVEH 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  hon- 
oring today  the  memory  of  one  of  Amer- 


ica's legal  giants.  His  service  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  third  longest  in  his- 
tory, is  remarkable  for  Ito  outstanding 
quality.  Americans  will  long  remember 
and  enjoy  the  broad  social  changes  which 
were  wrought  by  his  hand  in  some  of  the 
Court's  most  dUDcolt  cases.  If  there  was 
any  inconsistency  in  his  Ufa,  it  was  the 
fact  that  his  southern  background  did 
not  in  any  way  hinder  his  liberal  philoso- 
phy. He  always  regarded  the  matter  of 
human  rights  as  being  paramount  in  a 
judicial  decision. 

The  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  was  an 
ardent  defender  of  dvll  liberties  and  civil 
rights.  He  championed  causes  that  would 
protect  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  to 
his  eternal  credit  as  a  Jurist  that  aome 
of  his  early  dissenting  opinions  later  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

Pertiaps  the  one  habit  of  Justice  Black 
that  might  well  be  emulated  by  Ameri- 
cans, jurists,  lawmakers,  tU3d  school  chil- 
dren alike,  is  that  he  always  carried  In 
his  pocket  and  frequently  referred  to  a 
copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  there  are  Ameri- 
cans who  are  wllimg  to  continue  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Black  habit,  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  be  strong  in  the  princi- 
ples which  make  up  its  foundation. 

There  are  three  things  in  the  life  of 
Justice  Black  that  I  shall  remember 
above  all  else:  First,  his  hiunble  begin- 
ning; second,  his  first  law  client;  and 
third,  his  opinion  invalidating  martial 
law  as  it  existed  in  Hawaii  during  World 
War  n.  Considered  together,  these  three 
things,  I  believe,  show  the  greatness  of 
the  man. 

Justice  Black  himself  referred  to  his 
humble  beginning  in  an  unprecedented 
television  interview  granted  CBS  In  De- 
cember 1968.  He  said  on  that  occasion: 

It  is  a  long  Journey  from  a  frontier  farm- 
house in  the  bills  of  Clay  County,  Alabama, 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But 
this  nation,  created  by  our  Constitution,  of- 
fers countless  examples  just  like  mine. 

With  those  words  Justice  Black  offered 
hope  and  promise  to  countless  American 
youth  of  today  to  rise  above  their  present 
humble  surroundings  to  heights  that  are 
attainable  to  persons  such  as  they  only  in 
a  country  such  as  ours. 

Prophetic  perhaps  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low in  later  years,  young  Attorney 
Black's  first  law  client  reportedly  was  a 
Negro  convict  who  had  been  held  15  days 
overtime  as  a  slave.  In  behalf  of  his  client 
Mr.  Black  flled  a  suit  for  damages  and 
won  his  first  verdict.  This  case  estab- 
lished a  precedent,  as  it  were,  for  Justice 
Black  in  later  years  never  forgot  the 
little  man,  and  never  forgot  to  speak 
clearly  and  forcefully  in  his  behalf. 

The  third  noteworthy  thing  in  the  life 
of  this  distinguished  American  whose 
outstanding  record  in  Congress  was 
eclipsed  by  his  later  career  on  the  High 
Court,  was  his  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Duncan  v.  Kahanamoku,  327  U.S.  304 
( 1946» .  Justice  Black  wrote  in  that  case 
what  Is  generally  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing opinion  of  the  20th  century  on  the 
limitations  of  martial  law  within  Amer- 
ican territory.  He  brought  to  bear  on  a 
difficult  problem  of  the  times  his  char- 
acteristic precision  of  reasoning  and  his 
deep  imderstanding  of  the  human  as- 
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pects  of  the  Issues,  both  against  the  om- 
nipresent baclcground  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  result  was  the  invalidation 
of  martial  law  as  it  existed  in  Hawaii 
during  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  many  who  are 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  this  great 
American  who,  as  in  the  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  "will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  on  the  Court,  but  in 
American  life." 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Black,  the  children  of 
the  late  Justice  Black,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  period  of  sadness. 


UNIVERSITY  YEAR  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  "University  Year  for 
ACTION"  program  is  one  which  gives 
America's  young  people  a  real  chance  to 
do  something  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  all  too  often  the  case  that  youths 
want  to  do  something,  yet  they  feel  that 
they  Just  are  not  provided  the  chance. 
Hence,  they  become  disspirited  and  disil- 
lusioned and  question  a  system  that  they 
feel  stifles  their  Idealism. 

The  administration's  development  of 
the  ACnON  agency  is  an  affirmative 
step  toward  attaining  the  goal  of  m- 
volvement  withm  the  system  for  the  good 
Of  the  Nation. 

Joseph  Blatchford,  director  of  AC- 
TION, has  written  an  article,  which  is 
being  sent  to  student  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  explaining 
the  ACTION  program  and  urging  young 
people  to  participate  in  it.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  article  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

Uwrvnusn-T   Teas   rot   Action 
(By  Joseph  H.  Blatchford) 

"University  Year  for  ACTION"  is  the  gov- 
ernment's latest — and  potentially  broadest — 
response  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  now  ready  and  eager  to  make 
their  lives  count  for  something. 

T'hls  fall,  approximately  500  students  from 
11  universities  and  coUegee  will  eiuxtll  In 
school  and  then,  without  reporting  for 
classes,  set  to  work  on  the  [>roblems  of 
po%-erty  in  nearby  communities.  How  many 
more  do  so  next  year  Is  up  to  the  students, 
faculties,  and  administrators  of  our  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

We  believe  many  more  should.  For,  by  join- 
ing "University  Tear  for  ACTION,"  univer- 
sities can  loosen  their  embrace  on  their  stu- 
dents, tear  down  the  walls  that  keep  the 
students  In  and  the  greater  world  out,  and 
break  the  Isolation  which  has  estranged  so 
many  campuses  from  the  broader  community 
in  recent  years. 

"University  Year  for  ACTION,"  will  enable 
medical  students  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  to  deliver  health  services  to  migrant 
laborers,  business  majors  from  Pepperdlne 
College  to  help  black  owned  and  operated 
businesses  succeed  In  Watts,  and  education 
students  from  the  Umverslty  of  Colorado  to 
help  Indians  in  South  Dakota  develop  their 
own  unique  educational  system. 
And    while    doing    all    this,    students    will 
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not  be  delaying  their  own  careers,  but  will 
be  enriching  them  with  practical  experience. 
Full  academic  credit  up  to  30  hours  will  be 
awarded  for  a  full  year's  voluntary  service. 

Student  volunteers  will  receive  a  modest 
subsistence  allowance,  varying  with  com- 
munity living  costs.  The  average  monthly  al- 
lowance will  be  $185.  The  volunteers  also 
receive  i>aid  medical  Insurance. 

But  for  many  students,  particularly  mar- 
ried students  with  families  or  students  who 
have  no  financial  resources,  participation  will 
require  a  significant  i>ersonal  financial  sacri- 
fice 

Volunteers  work  full  time  and  are  prohib- 
ited from  securing  part-time  or  summer  em- 
ployment. To  mitigate  the  financial  hard- 
ship for  students  who  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive scholarship  aid  or  who  rely  on  part 
time  and  summer  employment  to  finance 
their  education.  ACTION  will  set  aside  $50 
a  month  in  escrow  to  be  paid  to  these  volun- 
teers on  completion  of  12  months  service 
In  the  program. 

Any  student,  undergraduate  or  graduate, 
enrolled  in  a  participating  university  is 
eligible  for  the  program.  The  university  it- 
self will  seek  out  work  assignments  in  poverty 
areas,  looking  to  the  poverty  organizations 
and  low-income  people  themselves  to  define 
the  areas  where  assistance  Is  needed. 

"University  Year  for  ACTION"  is  a  partial 
fulfillment  of  a  pledge  President  Nixon  made 
in  January  to  students  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  called  for  an  alliance  of  gener- 
ations— of  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
youth  and  aged — which  would  blend  the  ex- 
perience of  one  with  the  commitment  of  the 
other. 

"University  Tear  for  ACTION"  is  a  major 
attempt  to  forge  that  alliance.  But  beyond 
"University  Tear  for  ACTION"  are  other  In- 
itiatives which  must  be  considered  if  we  are 
to  provide  young  people  with  the  equip- 
ment to  make  our  world  a  nujre  fit  place  In 
which  to  live. 

We  must  start  now  to  expand  the  capabil- 
ity Of  our  schools  to  train  young  people  for 
community  service  separate  from  their  full- 
time  careers.  With  the  advent  of  the  four-day 
week,  the  extended  vacation  and  the  secure 
retirement,  citizens  are  in  a  position  to  seek 
ways  to  put  their  new-found  leisure  time  to 
better  use. 

Idle  hours  are  welcome  as  respite  from  the 
cares  of  the  workday,  but  as  the  time  allotted 
to  leisure  grows  longer,  many  Americans  will 
have  the  desire  to  fill  those  hours  with 
meaningful  service.  If  our  schools  have  pre- 
pared them  for  a  second  career  in  service, 
our  Nation's  untapped  talent  could  then  be 
unleashed. 

We  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  health  delivery  services, 
to  work  in  parole  and  probation  work,  to 
build  parks,  monitor  air  and  water,  plant 
trees     .  .  even  to  get  the  trash  off  the  streets. 

Because  many  of  these  problem  areas  re- 
quire specialized  training,  our  schools  must 
take  the  Initiative  In  structuring  classwork 
to  provide  for  part-time  service  after  gradu- 
ation. And  inevitably,  this  must  begin  with 
our  young  people,  for  they  are  in  our  col- 
leges and  high  schools  now. 

lifuch  has  been  made  of  the  "generation 
gap"  which  supposedly  exists  between  those 
under  and  those  over  age  30  Pessimists  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  gap  is  unbridgeable, 
a  manifestation  of  the  divisive  factors  which 
rend  our  society  today. 

But  the  young  of  any  generation  have  al- 
ways sought  to  Identify  with  the  most  noble 
aspirations  of  their  society.  What  youth  to- 
day is  questioning  is  the  credibility  of  values 
which  lead  to  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, the  imprisonment  of  our  poor  in 
ghettos  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  are  being 
sought  In  Washington,  on  campuses  and  In 
local  communities  all  over  America.  But  more 
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must  be  done  to  involve  the  young  in  these 
solutions.  "University  Year  for  ACTION" 
is  an  important  step  in  encouraging  that 
involvement. 


LEADERSHIP? 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KDfrrrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  past 
20  years,  far-reaching  changes  have  oc- 
curred tliToughout  cMir  land.  In  many 
cases,  the  virtues  which  have  been  the 
basis  of  true  accomplishment  in  our 
great  coimtry  have  been  forgotten.  Our 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  place 
in  the  leadership  of  nations.  Whether  we 
retain  this  leadership  or  not  may  be  of 
little  moment.  What  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  our  Nation  is  our 
return  to  the  true  ideals  which  made  our 
country  great. 

I  include  m  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  a  copy  of  the  "Vir- 
tues "  by  Franklin,  and  a  copy  of  the 
"Cannots"  by  Lincoln : 

The  Commandiocnts  or  Moses 

Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Tliou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image. 

Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  ot  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  in  vain. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  Day,  to  keep  It 
holy. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 

Thou  Shalt  not  oommlt  adultery. 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal. 

Thmi  Shalt  not  bear  falae  witness  against 
thy  neighbor. 

Thou  abalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  bouse. 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  his  servant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbors. 

The  "VniTDis"  bt  Pkanki-in 

Temperance:  E^t  not  to  dullness.  Orlnk 
not  to  elevation. 

SUence:  Speak  not  but  what  may  bene- 
fit others  or  yourself. 

Order:  Let  all  your  things  have  their  place. 
Let  each  part  of  your  business  have  Its  time. 

ResoluUon:  Resolve  to  perform  what  you 
ought.  Perform  without  faU  what  you  re- 
solve. 

Frugality :  Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good 
to  others  or  yourself. 

Industry:  Lose  no  time.  Be  always  em- 
ployed in  something  useful. 

Sincerity:  Use  iu>  hurtful  deceit.  Think 
Innocently  and  Justly:  If  you  apeak,  speak 
accordingly. 

Justice:  Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries  or 
omitting  the  benefits  that  are  your  duty 

Moderation:  Avoid  extremes  Forbear  re- 
senting injuries  so  mtich  as  you  think  they 
deserve. 

Cleanliness:  Tolerate  no  uncleanllness  In 
body,  clothes,  or  habitation. 

TranquiUity:  Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles 
or  at  accidents  common  or  unavoidable. 

Chastity:  Rarely  use  venery  but  for  health 
or  offspring — never  to  dullness,  weakness,  or 
the  injury  of  your  own  or  another's  peace 
or  reputation. 

HumUlty:    Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates. 

The  "Cannots"  bt  Lxncout 
Tou  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift. 

You  cannot  help  small  men  by  tearing 
down  big  men. 
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You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

You  cannot  lift  the  wage  earner  by  pulling 
down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  man  by  destroy- 
ing the  rich. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  Income. 

You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  Inciting  class  hatred. 

You  cannot  establish  security  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  man's  Initiative  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  do- 
ing for  them  what  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves. 


CANCER:  NO.  2  KILLER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  is 
perhaps  the  most  feared  of  all  diseases. 
With  good  reason.  It  Is  the  Nation's  No. 
2  killer  and  is  responsible  for  about  one 
out  of  every  six  deaths.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  there  is  an  urgency  about  the  need 
to  obliterate  this  dread  disease. 

I  do  not  sit  on  the  committee  now  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  on  the  conquest  of  cancer. 
But  I  was  among  those  who,  early  in 
1970,  shared  the  unanimous  .sense  of  the 
Congress  when  it  passed  Concurrent 
Resolution  675  that — 

The  conquest  of  cancer  should  be  made  a 
national  crusade  and  that  the  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  so 
that  citizens  of  this  land  and  all  other  lands 
might  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  medi- 
cal scourge  In  history. 

There  is  considerable  concern  and 
confusion  about  the  best  means  legisla- 
tively of  attaining  this  national  goal.  In 
light  of  this.  I  was  pleased  to  come  across 
what  I  believe  is  an  illuminating  analysis 
of  differing  House  and  Senate  bills  on 
tills  Issue.  The  analysis  was  prepared  by 
the  citizens  committee  for  conquest  of 
cancer  in  consultation  with  a  number  of 
members  of  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  analysis 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  help  to  guide  them 
in  the  direction  the  House  should  go  in 
meeting  the  spirit  of  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 675.  The  analysis  follows: 

Analysis  of  Ditfeiiino  House  and  Senate 
Bills  on   the   Conquest   of   Cancer 

(Comparison  of  S.  1828,  Domlnlck  and  Ken- 
nedy, and  H.R.  10681.  Rogers,  et  al.) 

1.  Early  In  1970.  the  Senate  app>olnted  a 
panel  to  develop  a  comprehensive  report  on 
cancer  and  to  formulate  recommendations 
for  a  program  making  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer a  major  national  goal.  Several  months 
after  the  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  was  set  up.  the  House 
of  Representatives  Joined  thi  Senate  In 
passing  concurrent  Resolution  675  expressing 
the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"the  conquest  of  cancer  should  be  made  a  na- 
tional crusade  and  that  the  Congress  should 
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appropriate  the  necessary  funds  so  that  citi- 
zens of  this  land  and  all  other  lands  might 
be  delivered  from  the  greatest  medical 
scourge  In  history." 

The  Cancer  Panel  heard  close  to  300  wit- 
nesses. It  made  an  In-depth  study,  not  only 
of  the  present  scientific  status  of  cancer  re- 
search, but  of  the  existing  administration 
of  the  cancer  program.  The  Panel  was  partic- 
ularly Influenced  by  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  which  documented 
the  point  that,  even  with  a  budget  of  $180 
million,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  took 
anywhere  from  seven  to  nine  months  for  re- 
view and  approval  of  contracts  and  granus. 
The  OAO  study  concluded  that  "the  present 
system  of  administration  and  funding  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  research  has  resulted 
In  delays  In  the  approval  and  funding  of 
contracts  and  grants." 

On  the  basis  of  the  massive  Information 
It  accumulated,  the  Cancer  Panel  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  In  December.  1970  the 
etiiabllshment  of  an  Independent  National 
Cancer  Authority  .similar  administratively  to 
the  AEC  and  the  TVA.  The  President  would 
appoint  the  Director  and  a  Deputy  Director 
of  the  new  Authority,  and  the  Director  would 
be  empowered  to  submit  his  annual  budget 
request  directly  to  the  President.  The  Panel 
Report  made  clear  that  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  would  become  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Authority;  It  would  con- 
tinue to  be  located  on  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  campus  In  Bcthesda. 

The  National  Cancer  Authority  Bill  (S  34) 
w;is  .sponsored  by  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers (if  the  .Senate,  and  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that.  It  would  be  passed  early  in  the 
1971  session.  However.  Just  before  the  mark- 
up in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  the  Administration,  through 
Senator  Domlnlck,  Introduced  a  new  bill 
(S.  1828).  It  differed  in  only  one  Important 
respect  from  S.  34.  It  provided  that  the  new 
Cancer  Authority  would  remain  within  the 
National  Instituted  of  Health  but  would  still 
have  direct  budget  arce-ss  to  the  President. 
S.  1828  spelled  out  the  following  ways  In 
which  the  newly  named  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  would  remain  an  integral  part  of 
NIH: 

1.  "U.se  of  present  laboratories  and  offices. 

2  U.se  of  NIH  computer  facilities. 

3  U.se  of  NIH  clinical  facilities, 

4.  Use  of  NIH  study  sections  as  required 

5.  Continuing  attendance  by  officers  of  the 
Cancer  Institute  at  all  meetings  of  Insll- 
lute.s — over  20  meetings  per  month. 

6.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  collab- 
orative projects  with  other  Instlttites. 

Furthermore,  to  Insure  that  the  Director 
of  NIH.  has  complete  knowledge  and  .some 
voice  In  the  operation,  he  Is  made  an  ex- 
offlclo  member  of  the  Cancer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil But  he  no  longer  has  absolute  power  over 
the  Cancer  Institute. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
are  made  ex-offlclo  members  of  the  Cancer 
Advi.sory   Council. 

S.  1828  was  regarded  as  an  excellent,  work- 
able compromise  between  the  Cancer  Panel 
recommendations  and  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent; It  passed  the  Senate  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  79  to  1.  The  legislation  was  en- 
thusla-stlcally  endorsed  by: 

( 1 )  The  National  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer; 

(2)  The  American  Cancer  Society; 

(3)  The  Leukemia  Society; 

(4)  The  National  Association  of  Cancer 
Institute  Directors; 

(5)  The  vast  majority  of  cancer 
researchers; 

(6)  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people   (they  had  sent  more  than  one  mil- 
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Hon  letters  and  wires  to  their  Senators  urg- 
ing p  vs.sage  of  the  Bill) ; 

(7)  The  United  States  Senate; 

(8)  The  vast  majority  of  the  House  of 
Rev)reientfl  lives  I  as  evidenced  In  the  pas- 
sage if  the  Gallagher  and  Rooney  Cancer 
Ue.sohiMon.s  and  In  the  sponsorship  by  150 
Memb  ts  of  the  Staggers-Pepper  Bill  of 
Fehrunry  lj7l  creating  a  National  Cancer 
Authc  lity) ; 

i9)  The  President  of  the  United  States  (In 
both  1  is  State  of  the  Union  Message  and  his 
Special   Health   Message  In   1971); 

1 101  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

(11)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  who  testlfled  strongly  for  the 
principles  of  S  1828  before  both  Senate  and 
House  committees. 

Oppoeltlon  to  S.  1828  comes  almost  entirely 
from  medical  school  deans  and  medical  or- 
ganizations who  are  not  expyerts  In  the  cancer 
field  and  who  feel  threatened  by  any  In- 
crease in  cancer  expenditures,  supposedly  at 
the  expense  of  their  particular  medical  areas. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  would  show  the  exact  con- 
verse to  be  true.  As  every  new  Institute  was 
established,  many  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
Establishment  types  cried  out  that  It  would 
cut  Into  their  existing  monies.  But  this  did 
not  happen.  The  new  Institutes  merely 
added  rixjhility  to  tareeted  attacks  on 
specific  diseases  and  all  of  them  prospered  as 
both  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
through  their  voUuitary  health  organiza- 
tions. Increased  their  total  contributions  to 
medical    research. 

2  Thr  Rogers  Bill  —On  September  12.  1971 
Representative  Paul  Rogers  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee  Introduced  H.R. 
10681.  It  Is  a  further  attempt  to  allay  the 
tinreasonlng  fears  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. (In  fact,  the  A.ssix-latlon  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  participated  to  some  degree 
In  the  drafting  of  the  legislation.)  It  Is  sup- 
posedly a  oomproml.se.  but  It  actually 
ema.sculates  the  central  thrust  of  both  the 
Cancer  Panel  Report  and  of  the  President's 
recommendations  It  turns  a  national  crusade 
Into  a  very  confusing  Jurisdictional  Jungle. 

Under  H  R.  10681,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  assumes  an  addi- 
tional title  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Beyond  having 
this  additional  title,  which  has  very  little 
meaning,  the  status  quo  Is  still  preserved  by 
keeping  him  under  the  NIH.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Srientific  Affairs,  both  the  Deputy 
Director  and  the  Director  of  N  I.H  ,  and  a 
whole  additional  layer  of  bureaucrats  in 
H  E  W. 

TTie  NCI  Director,  according  to  the  Rogers 
BUI.  has  authority  "to  prepare  and  submit 
directly  to  the  President  for  review  and 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  an  annual  budget 
e.stimate  for  the  National  Cancer  Attack  Pro- 
gram with  the  comments  of  but  without 
change  by  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W..  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council." 

This  Is  a  strange  type  of  administration. 
Since  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  Is  only  an  Associate  Director  of 
NIH.  he  obviously  has  a  number  of  bosses, 
including  the  Deputy  Director  for  Science, 
the  Deputy  Director,  and  the  NIH.  Direc- 
tor. These  people  will  still  call  the  shots  on 
personnel  and  policy,  so  how  Independent  Is 
the  NCI  Director  In  submitting  a  budget? 
Since  he  cant  hire  anybody  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  top  officials  In  N.I.H.,  how  can 
he  draw  up  a  meaningful  budget? 

Control  of  personnel  Is  a  very  revealing 
example  of  a  sharp  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  In  8.  1828,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  has 
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full  and  absolute  power  to  appoint  no  more 
than  60  scientific,  professional  and  admin- 
istrative peraoonel  to  the  agency  without  re- 
gard to  certain  Civil  Service  limitations.  In 
the  Rogers  BUI  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  appoints  these  50  peo- 
ple, who  are  critical  to  the  administration  of 
an  expanded  effort  against  cancer.  However, 
in  the  Rogers  Bill,  these  super-gnule  people 
can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  Institutes.  How 
many  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute?  It 
doesn't  say.  Maybe  20 — maybe  10? 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
Cancer  Panel  Is  the  establishment  of  a  net- 
work of  cancer  research  and  treatment  cen- 
ters In  various  parts  of  the  coimlry.  Under 
Section  407(d)  of  the  Senate  Bill,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  Is  given 
full  authority  to  "strengthen  existing  cancer 
centers  and  establish  new  cancer  centers  as 
needed  .  . 

In  the  Rogers  BUI.  Paragraph  3  of  Section 
455  gives  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  power  to  "acquire,  con- 
struct. Improve,  repair,  operate  and  maintain 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  stroke  centers  .  .  . 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary."  There  Is 
really  nothing  new  in  this  language;  the 
N.I.H.  Director  has  this  power  now. 

H.R.  10681  U  supposed  to  be  a  bill  at>out 
cancer,  and  to  be  based  to  some  degree  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer. 
However,  It  also  makes  the  Directors  of  the 
Heart  and  Lung  and  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  Institutes  associate  directors  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health — equal  in 
the  pecking  order  to  the  National  CaiKser 
Institute  Director.  Apparently,  the  Heart  and 
Neurology  Directors  don't  have  the  authority 
to  submit  their  budgets  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident, although  both  are  appointed  by  him. 
In  this  can  of  worms.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
discern  who  Is  more  equal  than  the  others. 

3.  Criticirms  of  Senate  Bill. — The  critics  of 
S.  1828  come  almost  entirely  from  the  exist- 
ing medical  Establishment.  They  are.  for  the 
most  part,  the  ones  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  N.I.H.  grants;  they  don't  want  the  system 
changed. 

Tliese  critics  seem  Incredibly  unaware  of 
the  rast  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
National  Institutes  oT  Health  since  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  was  established  back 
In  1037.  In  the  decade  after  World  War  II.  the 
Congress  established  a  number  of  new  In- 
stitutes, elevated  some  divisions  of  N.I.H.  to 
Institute  status,  and  engaged  generally  In  a 
constant  process  of  restructuring  the  N.I.H. 
to  meet  changing  needs  and  expanding  sci- 
entific knowledge.  As  recently  as  1068,  the 
Congress  transformed  the  existing  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Blindness  Institute  into  one 
for  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  removed 
the  eye  programs  from  the  Institute  and 
created  a  new  Eye  Institute.  The  then  Direc- 
tor of  N.I.H.  fought  the  change  fiercely. 
Many  neurologists  proclaimed  Doomsday  for 
research  on  blindness  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  new  Eye  Institute  In  the  past  three  years 
has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In  gaining  in- 
creased visibility  and  expanded  Congressional 
support  for  a  new  crusade  against  blindness. 

The  removal  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  from  the  N.I.H.  In  1966  stirred 
up  much  more  of  a  fuss  than  the  present 
rather  moderate  controversy  over  the  cancer 
program.  Prom  lU  Inception,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  put  Its  emphasis 
upon  clinical  research,  training  and  treat- 
ment programs  which  would  benefit  patients. 
Basic  research  was  pursued,  but  It  was  sec- 
ondary to  programs  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  in  our  state  mental 
hospitals. 

This  clinical  emphasis  Involved  the  NIMH 
In  constant  conflict  with  the  then  Director 
of  the  N.I.H.,  Dr.  James  Shannon.  When  tbe 
Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing  Pad- 
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eral  appropriations  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  mental  health  centers.  Dr.  Shan- 
non made  his  objectloiu  public,  stating  that 
"It  Involves  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  too  much  in  services  to  patients.  It 
should  be  a  research  Institute." 

After  several  years  of  public  airing  of  the 
dispute,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  convinced  the  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.  that  he  needed  Independent 
status  and  visibility  In  order  to  resp^ond  to 
popular  and  Congressional  demands  for  In- 
creased action  In  the  fields  of  community 
mental  health,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
etc. 

At  the  time  of  Its  separation  from  N.I.H.. 
there  were  dire  predictions  that  the  N.I.H. 
would  collapse.  However,  the  N.I.H.  still 
prospers.  But  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  has  done  even  better.  In  the  five 
years  since  1966,  Its  budget  has  gone  up 
from  $232  million  to  »612  million,  and  it  even 
has  a  new  National  Institute  of  Alcoholism 
under  Its  wing. 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  In  Heart 
Diseases,  Cancer  and  Stroke  was  originally 
placed  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  1965.  Dr.  Shannon  found  It  too  clinically 
oriented,  and  he  constantly  criticized  it.  How- 
ever, several  years  later,  when  the  Secretary 
of  H.E.W.  moved  It  out  of  the  N.I.H.,  Dr. 
Shannon  complained  that  another  attempt 
was  being  made  to  destroy  the  N.I.H. 

The  story  of  the  health  manpower  effort  is 
another  example  of  constant  change,  and  It 
is  surprising  that  the  medical  school  deans 
who  now  oppose  a  new  Cancer  Authority  did 
not  protest  when  massive  changes  were  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Program  in  H.E.W.  After  ratUlng 
around  in  a  number  of  different  places,  the 
health  manpower  programs  were  finally 
lodged  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Of  course,  this  makes  the  deans  protectors 
of  the  status  quo — after  all.  most  of  their 
money  now  comes  from  N.I.H. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  most  organiza- 
tional changes  enumerated  here — and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  detail— have  given 
the  major  diseases  the  specific  visibility  and 
public  identification  they  needed  to  achieve 
strong  fiscal  support.  As  recently  as  1948, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  was  com- 
posed of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
a  series  of  small  divisions  wlilch  had  Juris- 
diction over  many  killing  and  crippling  dis- 
eases. The  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
Heart,  Neurology  and  other  Institutes  could 
be  equally  described  by  critics  as  efforts  to 
loosen  up  tight  central  control  by  the  N.I.H. 
In  a  sense,  they  were;  each  new  Institute  ac- 
quired Its  own  degree  of  Independence  and  Its 
own  legion  of  supporters. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  these  changes.  It  Is 
not  reasonable  to  contend  that  an  adminis- 
trative structure  created  in  1937  lor  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  when  It  had  a  $500,- 
000  budget  is  hardly  adequate  to  run  the  bil- 
lion dollar  attack  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cancer  Panel  by  1976. 

4.  Criticism  of  Rogers  Bill. — It  Is  fair  to 
state  that  the  Rogers  Bill  does  not  really  ad- 
dress Itself  to  a  dynamic  program  for  mak- 
ing t^e  conquest  of  cancer  a  naUonal  goal. 
With  few  minor  changes.  It  retains  the  status 
quo.  It  is  really  a  series  of  contradictions.  For 
example,  the  NCI  Director  has  "direct"  budg- 
et access  to  the  President,  but  he  la  fully 
under  the  control  of  the  N.I.H.  Director  and 
his  subordinates.  He  doesn't  have  the  power 
to  appoint  the  50  key  scientific,  processional 
and  administrative  personnel  he  needs  to 
run  an  effective  program  and  although  his 
authority  to  establish  new  cancer  centers 
is  restated  (he  already  has  It),  the  Director 
of  the  N.I.H.  has  the  real  power  under  Para- 
graph 8  of  Section  456  to  construct  and  op- 
erate cancer,  heart  dlaeases  and  sitroke  cen- 
ters "aa  the  Director  deems  necessary." 
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The  Rogers  Bill  Is  even  more  puzzling  be- 
cause It  encompasses  heart  disease  and 
neurology  In  what  is  supjxjsed  to  be  a  cancer 
bill.  The  Cahcer  Panel  did  not  conduct 
studies  of  these  diseases  and  how  their  pro- 
grams should  be  administered  We  all  would 
agree  that  they  are  very  important,  but  by 
the  same  token  they  are  deserving  of  inde- 
pendent study  and  analysis. 

The  Senate  BUI  Is  a  direct  response  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  one  disease — cancer.  The 
Senate,  therefore,  resisted  all  efforts  to  piggy- 
back other  diseases  on  the  bill,  or  to  remove 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. These  are  matters  which  must  be 
studied  In  greater  detail. 

The  Issue  Is  a  very  simple  one  The  Sen- 
ate Bill  attempts  to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the 
development  of  a  new  administrative  struc- 
ture which  will  make  It  possible  to  run  a 
billion  dollar  program  against  cancer.  The 
Rogers  BUI  makes  only  a  small  attempt  In 
this  direction.  If  the  Cancer  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations are  adopted,  the  budget  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  be  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  N.I.H.  budget  by  1976. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  It's  Impossible 
to  squeeze  an  effort  of  this  dimension  Into 
the  existing  N.I.H.   layers  of  bureaucracy. 


LEWIS  J.  JOHNSON 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
month  one  of  this  Nation's  truly  great 
Americans  will  be  marking  his  63d  birth- 
day anniversary.  This  man,  Lewis  J. 
Johnson,  more  familiarly  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  as  "Red"  Johnson,  on 
that  day  as  with  most  other  days  will  no 
doubt  be  giving  some  thought  to  an  on- 
going project  or  a  new  Idea  for  helping 
Arkansawyers  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves. 

John  Locke  might  well  have  been  an- 
ticipating Red  Johnson  when  he  wrote 
in  "An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing": 

I  have  always  thought  the  actions  of  men 
the  best  Interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 

Mr.  Johnson's  unselfish  deeds  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  men  have  frequently 
lent  new  meaning  to  their  lives.  Because 
I  believe  my  colleagues  would  find  in- 
spiration in  it,  I  would  like  to  share  an 
account  of  this  fine  man's  acti'vltles.  The 
storj'  appeared  recently  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  story  follows: 
Desebving  Tribote  to  Red  Johkson 

Reader — I  share  one  honor  with  Lewis  J. 
(Red)  Johnson.  He  and  I.  along  with  nine 
other  Intrepid  folks,  rode  the  Inaugural 
American  Airlines  non-stop  flight  from  Little 
Rock  to  Washington.  On  second  thought, 
mavbe  It  Is  two  honors  since  this  was  also 
the  last  (for  the  time  being  at  least  i  such 
flight.  It  happened  last  January,  the  time 
the  big  fog  descended  on  Adams  Pleld.  We 
were  supposed  to  leave  at  12:30  pm.  but 
when  departure  time  came  we  discovered 
that  the  6:20  a.m.  flight  to  Washington 
hadn't  left  yet  so  there  was  some  slight  con- 
fusion around  the  airport.  About  1:30  p.m. 
Bed  came  and  got  me  He  said  American  was 
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going  to  s«nd  one  plane  on  to  Washington 
without  the  usuai  stops  at  Memphis  and 
Nashville  so  we  got  aboard.  The  way  it 
worked  out  Red  and  I  arrived  at  National 
Airport  In  the  bright  sunshine  an  hour  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Coming  In  ahead  of  schedule  Is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  In  the  life  of  this  affable 
gentleman  who  was  honored  yesterday  here 
at  Reader  by  a  host  of  people  who  have  felt 
his  magic  touch.  Some  of  them  he  has 
known  since  childhood  because  the  Johnson 
family  farm  Is  only  about  a  mile  from  this 
little  Nevada  County  railroad  Junction 
Others  who  were  present  have  been  enriched 
because  somewhere  along  life's  pathway  they 
have  come  In  contact  with  this  hall  fellow 
well  met  who  will  be  63  come  next  Novem- 
ber 7.  Red  Johnson  could  charm  a  cobra  out 
of  a   lO-foot  Jardiniere  without   a  flute. 

What  happened  here  yesterday  was  the 
dedication  of  the  Lewis  J.  Johnson  Park,  a 
community  park  built  by  Arkansas  Green 
Thumb  workers.  Green  Thumb.  In  case  you 
don't  already  know,  Is  a  federal  program  de- 
signed to  provide  extra  work  for  low  Income 
rural  elderly.  It  Is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  Red  Johnson  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union  and  this 
not  so  startling  revelation  allows  ua  to  get 
Into  the  meat  of  the  matter.  But  first  a 
few   vital  statistics  are   needed. 

THE    EARLY    YEARS 

On  that  flight  to  Washington  last  Jan- 
uary, Red  was  telling  me  about  his  childhood 
on  a  hilly  farm  but  I  had  a  little  trovible 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  When 
Red  gets  to  reminiscing,  you  have  to  watch 
tor  the  twinkle  In  his  eyes.  This  time  he  was 
telling  about  hlfi  father  and  mother,  Tom 
and  Maudle  Johnson,  and  the  transition  to  a 
tale  about  the  family  dog  was  smooth  as 
sirup.  I  missed  the  twinkle.  He  said  this  dog 
would  start  chasing  a  rabbit  In  the  morning. 
Chase  the  bunny  until  noon,  mark  his  place 
In  the  woods,  come  home  for  lunch  and  then 
go  b<u:k  to  chasing  the  rabbit  again  without 
missing  a  sniff. 

Red  attended  country  school  and  then 
went  to  high  school  at  Prescott  where  he  was 
a  star  In  every  sport  then  played.  At  the 
University  of  Arkansas  he  studied  agricul- 
tural economics,  worked  for  his  meals  In  the 
kitchen  of  a  fraternity  house  and  found  time 
to  letter  In  football  In  1931,  1932  and  1933. 
In  1933  he  was  the  team  captain  but  sat  out 
meet  of  the  season  with  a  bad  knee.  This  wts 
the  first  year  that  Arkansas  ever  beat  Texas 
and  the  Razorbacks  had  the  best  record  In 
the  Southwest  Conference.  However,  the  Con- 
ference officials  refused  to  award  them  the 
championship  because  of  a  few  minutes  of 
action  by  an  Ineligible  player.  Red  gained 
further  distinction  by  becoming  the  first 
player  to  vindergo  a  knee  operation  that  wsis 
paid  for  by  the  University.  In  this  depart- 
ment his  name  now  heads  a  distinguished 
list. 

After  he  graduated  from  the  University. 
Red  returned  to  Nevada  County  and  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Neal  of  Prescott.  He  Is  now  the  patriarch  of 
a  family  that  consists  of  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Richard  Coffman,  a  school  teacher  In  the 
Little  Rock  Public  Schools;  Lewis  J.  John.son 
Jr.,  a  regional  director  for  National  Oreer» 
Thiunb,  and  John  Thomas  Johnson,  an 
architect  at  Kansas  City.  There  are  five 
grandchildren. 

YEARS    OF    PITBLIC    SERVICE 

In  an  era  that  saw  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  bend  radically 
away  from  the  small  farm.  Red  Johnson  real- 
ized the  acxite  need  for  someone  to  champion 
the  cause  of  this  Important  minority.  He 
knows  from  first-hand  experience  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  man  who  tries  to  eke 
out  a  living  from  40  acres.  After  a  hardening 
process  as  a  roustabout  In  the  oil   fields  of 
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the  Southwest  and  five  years  with  a  whole- 
sale grocery  firm,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  which  later 
became  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  A 
member  of  the  Farmers  Union  from  his 
youth,  he  became  a  director  of  the  group  in 
1948,  its  public  relations  director  In  1952, 
vice  president  In  1966  and  president  In  1960. 

In  April  of  19S7  Lewis  James  Johnson  Sr. 
took  over  as  secretary-manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Since 
that  time  the  Company  bus  tripled  Its  assets. 
However,  It  Is  the  list  of  voluntary  accom- 
plishments that  makes  this  man  a  living 
legend. 

He  has  served  ably  on  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Vocational  Schools 
and  he  wa.s  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Arkansas  Water  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, a  group  that  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  state's  water  needs  long  before  Interest 
In  clean  water  became  a  status  symbol.  He 
served  a  term  on  the  Arkansas  Water  Pollu- 
tion Commission  during  the  period  that  the 
Ouachita  River  was  rescued  from  oblivion. 
He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Arkansas  Highway 
Users  Conference. 

Red  Johnson  walked  many  a  lonely  mile  on 
the  hard  floors  of  Washington's  Capitol  Hill 
complex  to  bring  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  to  Arkansas  and  34.000  boys  and  glrla 
from  low-Income  families  benefited  from  his 
efforts.  In  the  first  year  of  this  program.  Ar- 
kansas got  more  money  than  any  state  In 
the  Union. 

Green  Thumb  has  allowed  hundreds  of 
elderly  Arkansans  to  enjoy  .security  and  satis- 
faction In  the  autumn  of  their  lives.  The  On- 
the-Job  Training  program,  another  program 
that  helped  care  for  2.000  elderly  Arkansans 
that  couldn't  fend  for  themselves,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  retrain  displaced  farm  workers  at 
AM  and  N  College  are  Johnson-produced  as- 
sets to  Arkansas.  No  one  knows  how  many 
miles  this  man  traveled  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

The  Lewis  J.  Johnson  Formula  Is  simple.  He 
reverses  the  usual  process.  He  gets  things 
done  and  then  talks  about  them  later.  The 
hiking  trail  across  the  Ouachltaa  Is  a  case  In 
point.  One  day  last  November  Red  and  I  were 
sitting  In  the  lounge  at  Kennedy  Airport  In 
New  York.  I  mentioned  how  nice  It  would 
be  if  efforts  to  build  a  hiking  trail  In  the 
Ouachltas  could  be  realized.  "When  do  you 
want  to  start?  "  Red  asked.  Before  I  had  a 
chftiu-e  to  answer  he  -said :  "Would  next  Mon- 
day be  soon  enough?"  This  was  Friday.  No- 
vember 7,  1970.  On  November  33.  1970,  work 
on  the  trail  was  begtin  and.  as  of  today,  about 
80  miles  of  the  150  miles  Is  completed.  Until 
this  moment,  there  hasn't  been  a  single 
committee  meeting.  That's  the  way  Red 
Johnson  works. 
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LIEUTENANT  SKINNER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  ifLssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  young 
Jack.son,  Miss.,  police  detective,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Skinner,  who  lost  his  life  in 
pursuit  of  his  duty. 

Lieutenant  Skinner  joined  the  Jackson 
Police  Department  in  1960  and  was  soon 
marked  as  a  man  of  distinct  leadersliip 
potential  and  dedicated  to  crime  preven- 
tion. He  was  a  highly  respected  ofBcer 
and     enjoyed     widespread     friendship 


among  his  colleagues  and  the  general 
public. 

The  first  real  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship ability  and  dedication  came  in  1966 
when  Lieutenant  Skinner  and  one  other 
ofBcer  were  named  to  establish  and  place 
into  operation  a  new  department^the 
narcotics  and  vice  department. 

Only  recently  Lieutenant  Skinner  was 
Riven  the  new  and  larger  responsibility 
of  heading  the  Intelligence  division  of 
the  Jackson  Police  Department. 

On  the  morning  of  August  18.  1971.  a 
number  of  FBI  agents  and  Jackson  po- 
licemen, including  Lieutenant  Skinner, 
possessing  proper  warrants,  went  to  a 
house  in  Jackson  then  occupied  and  used 
by  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  as  Its 
headquarters.  Tliey  went  In  search  of  a 
Detroit  man  wanted  on  a  murder  charge 
and  three  other  men  wanted  on  lesser 
charges. 

Tlie  occupants  of  the  house  were 
ordered  to  come  out  by  the  officers.  They 
were  answered  by  a  fusillade  of  gunfire, 
lasting  some  20  minutes,  which  brought 
death  to  Lieutenant  Skinner  and  severe 
injury  to  fellow  policeman  Billy  Crowell 
and  FBI  agent  William  Stringer. 

Lieutenant  Skinner  did  not  die  imme- 
diately but,  suffering  a  severe  head 
wound,  lingered  for  21  imconscioiis  hours 
before  succumbing  on  Thursday,  Augtist 
19th. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Lieutenant  Skinner's 
death  is  a  tragic  and  senseless  slaying.  It 
has  brought  grief  and  despair  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  has  deprived  the  city's 
police  department  of  a  bright  yoimg  po- 
tential leader  and,  most  importantly,  has 
deprived  his  wife  and  children  of  a  hus- 
band's and  father's  love,  affection,  guid- 
ance and  protection. 

Lieutenant  Skinner's  sacrifice  was  not 
in  vain,  however.  His  outstanding  record 
with  the  Jackson  Police  Department  and 
his  dedication  to  duty  will  serve  as  a 
sterling  example  of  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary role  of  law  enforcement.  We,  in 
America,  are  being  constantly  reminded, 
through  ever  increasing  criminal  ac- 
tivity, tliat  the  face  of  our  society  may 
be  not  much  more  than  a  thin  veneer. 
Along  with  the  honest,  law  abiding  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  men  such  as  Lieuten- 
ant Skinner  are  the  ones  who  deserve  the 
real  credit  for  holding  It  in  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
have  established  a  memorial  fund  and, 
urging  everyone  to  contribute  to  this 
worthy  effort.  I  include  an  explanatory 
article  from  the  Augiist  20,  1971.  Clarion- 
Ledger  of  Jackson.  Miss.,  at  this  point: 
Skinner  Fund  Is  Estabushed 

The  "Louis  Skinner  Memorial  P^,ind"  has 
been  established  to  assist  the  slain  city 
detective's  survivors— a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, 

Det,  Lt.  Skinner  died  Thursday  from  a 
head  wound  received  while  attempting  to 
serve  arrest  warrants  on  a  black  militant 
grovtp's  "Republic  of  New  Africa"  headquar- 
ters In  Jackson.  An  intelligence  officer. 
Skinner  was  a  10-year  veteran  on  the  police 
force. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Georg* 
Donavan  at  First  National  Bank,  or  W.  P. 
McMullan  Jr.  at  Deposit  Guaranty  National 
Bank,  both  In  Jackson. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN        "^-  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


or   SOtTTH    CAXOLUIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Anderson  Independent, 
October  3,  one  of  the  South's  leading 
newspapers : 

SCHOOL      Prayer      Amendment:      Churches 
Right  in   Warning  Against  Danger 

Two  hundred  eighteen  representatives.  Just 
the  needed  number,  have  appended  their  sig- 
natures to  a  discharge  petition  to  pry  the 
school  prayer  amendment  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  Houoe  floor,  and  It  may  be  that 
all  of  them  have  good  Intentions  In  so  doing. 

But  you  know  what  road  Is  paved  with 
those.  We  submit  that  the  Intentions  of  the 
38  national  religious  leaders  who  signed  a 
statement  In  opposition  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendnsent  are  Just  as  good  and 
their  understanding  of  American  traditions 
better. 

The  religious  leaders  Include  representa- 
tives of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and 
several  other  Baptist  groups,  the  United 
Presbj'terlan  Church,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  and  the  American  Jewish 
Congress, 

Affirming  "the  right  of  school  children  or 
any  other  segment  of  the  population  to  en- 
gage voluntarily  In  their  own  prayers  with- 
out government  authorization  or  supervi- 
sion," the  religious  leaders  point  out  that 
"this  right  Is  adequately  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  as  It  now  stands," 

So  the  school  prayer  amendment  Is,  In  the 
first  place,  quite  unnecessary. 

But  in  the  second  place,  it  is  fraught  with 
danger.  For  the  evil  at  which  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  when  it  forbade  offi- 
cially authorized  or  supervised  prayers  and 
religious  observances  in  the  public  schools 
was  precisely  the  evil  which  our  ancestors 
sought  to  escape  from  In  Europe 

It  Is  the  kind  of  evil  which  produced  cen- 
turies of  religious  persecution — government 
intrusion  Into  the  sphere  of  religion,  which 
Is  and  ought  to  be  a  private  affair  between 
the  Individual  and  the  God  he  worships  or 
does  not,  as  be  chooses. 

What  IS  the  "interdenominational  prayer" 
which  the  proposed  amendment  would  per- 
mit? As  the  religious  leaders  pointed  out. 
they  themselves  can  achieve  no  consensus 
on  a  definition.  How,  then,  can  politicians 
or  school  board  members  expect  to? 

And  why  should  they?  Why  should  prayer 
be  cheapened  by  using  it  as  a  device  to  quiet 
unruly  children? 

The  basic  Issue,  though,  was  stated  In 
.■simple  terms  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  almost  ex- 
actly five  years  ago  when  the  Senate  rejected 
a  similar  amendment. 

"Political  freedom."  the  North  Carolina 
Democrat  declared,  "cannot  exist  In  any  land 
where  religion  controls  the  state,  and  reli- 
gious freedom  cannot  exist  In  any  land  where 
the  state  controls  religion." 

This  the  men  who  wrote  the  BUI  of  Rights 
knew  full  well,  and  we  do  not  think  their 
latter-day  would-be  successors  are  likely  to 
improve  upon  their  handiwork. 


or   MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  declared  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week  in  an  effort  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's attention  on  the  drug  menace.  Be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  this  problem. 
I  have  prepared  a  drug  abuse  newsletter 
which  I  mailed  to  my  coristituents  this 
week.  I  include  the  newsletter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
HoGAN  Appointed  to  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force 

In  May  I  was  appointed  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  serve  on  a  15-member  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Drug  Abuse. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral Task  Forces  being  organized  by  the 
House  Republican  Research  Committee.  The 
committee  Is  part  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference  and  serves  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  by  providing  research  services 
and  by  organizing  Task  Forces  to  undertake 
long-range  studies  of  Important  lt;sues. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
become  more  deeply  Involved  in  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse.  Everyone  believes  that 
drug  addiction  can  only  happen  to  the  "other 
guy"  In  another  family.  But  this  Is  the  first 
fallacy  which  must  be  unlearned. 

HOGAN  riGHTS   DRUG  EPIDEMIC 

Drug  addiction  Is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions In  this  country,  and  It  should  be 
treated  as  the  health  plague  which  It  literally 
Is,  It  is  a  disease  which  has  enslaved  between 
250,000  and  500,000  people  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Heroin  addiction  Is  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  deaths  among  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35. 

The  horrible  fact  is  that  the  disease  is 
spreading.  The  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
Is  now  faced  with  an  increasingly  serious 
addiction  problem. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween drug  addiction  and  crime.  An  addict 
may  need  from  $50  to  $150  a  day  to  buy  heroin 
to  support  his  habit.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 60  percent  of  the  funds  used  to  sup- 
port addiction  are  obtained  through  burglary, 
robbery  and  larceny;  15  percent  through  proe- 
tltutlon;  and  10  percent  from  other  Ulegal 
activities. 

In  addition.  addlcU  must  steal  goods  worth 
five  times  the  cost  of  their  habit.  So.  an  ad- 
dict with  a  $50  a  day  habit  would  have  to 
steal  over  $90,000  worth  of  goods  per  year 
to  maintain  his  habit. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  lives  and  the 
huge  economic  costs  due  to  addiction,  there 
are  mammoth  social  costs.  The  entire  crim- 
inal Justice  system  (police,  courts  and  cor- 
rection institutions)  has  an  enormous  bur- 
den placed  on  It.  Families  are  destroyed, 
young  lives  are  ruined  and  large  segments  of 
our  society  lives  in  the  fear  of  becoming  the 
victims  of  addiction-related  crime. 

I.  along  with  other  members  of  Congress, 
recently  Introduced  a  brocwl-based  bill  which 
I  believe  would  be  a  major  contribution  to 
the  nation's   battle   against   drug  addiction. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  $120  mil- 
lion to  train  doctors  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  users.  Also,  under  the  proTlslons  of 
this  bill  over  $370  million  would  be  used  In 
a  five-year  research  program  designed  to  find 
a  non-addlctlve  drug  which  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  heroin  and  a  vaccine  to  prevent 
drug  addiction. 
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One  of  the  major  components  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  Involuntary  commitment  and 
forced  treatment  for  any  individual  whom  a 
court  hearing  determines  Is  an  addict.  The 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  would 
be  amended  to  allow  a  relative,  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  health  official  who  believes 
a  person  is  an  addict  to  report  such  a  be- 
lief to  the  U.8.  Attorney  in  a  sworn  affi- 
davit. It  would  then  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Attorney,  If  he  felt  there  was  reason- 
able cause,  to  petition  the  court  and  ask 
that  the  alleged  addict  undergo  72  hours  of 
physical  and  psychiatric  testing.  If  the  ex- 
amination results  indicated  that  the  person 
was  an  addict,  he  could  then  be  committed 
to  a  medical  institution  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

Programs  of  Involuntary  treatment  have 
had  noteworthy  success  In  California  and 
New  York.  This  concept  offers  great  hope  for 
a  nationwide  drive  against  the  Illegal  drug 
epidemic.  The  only  way  to  protect  ourselves, 
our  homes  and  our  children  Is  to  get  drug  ad- 
dicts off  the  streets  and  provide  them  with 
treatment  that  will  help  them  conquer  the 
curse  of  drug  addiction  and  prevent  them 
from   infecting  others  with  addiction. 

Involuntary  commitment  and  forced 
treatment  are.  In  effect,  a  quarantine  of  peo- 
ple who  are  sick  and  who  infect  others  with 
this  sickness  wherever  they  go.  The  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  and  the  obligation  to 
quarantine  a  person  with  tuberculosis  or  to 
take  someone  who  Is  Insane  out  of  society. 

That  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  with 
this  legislation — take  heroin  addicts,  who 
are  sick  people,  out  of  society  and  help  them 
get  well  for  their  sake  and  for  society's  sake. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled  that 
Involuntary  treatment  for  drug  addiction  Is 
constitutional  because  it  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare.  Constitu- 
tional safeguards  have  been  written  Into  this 
proposal  to  Insure  that  there  woiUd  be  no 
abridgement  of  personal  rights.  Among  them 
are  a  guarantee  of  all  the  procedural  rights 
to  due  process,  including  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jviry,  right  to  counsel  and  a  right  to  a 
speedy  hearing, 

I  have  also  introduced  separate  legislation 
which  would  call  for  mandatory  Jail  sen- 
tences for  non-addict  pushers  with  no  possi- 
bility of  parole.  These  provisions  were  al- 
ready in  effect  until  the  passage  of  tiie  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  They  were  then 
omitted  In  order  to  prevent  excessive  penal- 
ties for  the  addict  pusher.  However,  In  my 
opinion,  harsher  penalties  are  still  needed 
for  the  non-addict  pusher — an  Individual 
who  profits  from  addlcUng  young  people 
and  does  not  even  have  the  excuse  of  addic- 
tion and  the  need  to  support  his  habit  for 
selling  heroin. 

PRINCE    GEORGES    COUNTT    TO    HAVE    OUT-PATIENT 
DRUG  REHABIUTATION   CENTER 

In  June  I  announced  that  the  Maryland 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Jusrtlce  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  $144,593  grant  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admmistratlon. 

These  funds  will  be  used  by  the  Drug  Re- 
habUltatlon  Program  In  Prince  George's 
County  to  treat  drug  addicts  through  an  out- 
patient rehabilitation  center. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  program  will  be  to 
offer  supportive  services  such  as  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance,  as  well  as  therapy 
to  the  drug  user. 

The  reh&bUltatlon  center  wlU  be  open 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  with  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  treating  400  patients  a  week. 
These  individuals  will  be  referred  by  social 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  clinic 
has  now  been  fully  staffed  and  the  location 
of  the  site  will  soon  be  announced. 

By  the  Issuance  of  Identification  cards  and 
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the  cloM  coordlnAUon  and  cooperation  of 
th«  vurloua  Wtiftblngton  Metropolitan  agen- 
cies. It  U  boped  thAt  tbe  addict  wUI  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gr<ixu  througb  registering  at  several  clinics. 

DBUO    ABT7SE    IM    UIOTABT 

Recent  Inrestlgmthjns  indicate  that  the 
drug  abuse  menace  is  spreading  rapidly,  not 
only  m  onr  American  commnnltles,  but 
especially  among  our  American  men  In 
Southeast  Asia.  One  Congressional  study  In- 
dicates that  the  American  soldier  In  Vietnam 
Is  now  In  more  danger  of  becoming  a  heroin 
addict  than  a  combat  casualty 

Along  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Drug  Abuse  Task  Force,  in 
June.  I  Introduced  In  Congress  a  leglslatlre 
pacltage  to  combat  comprehensively  drug 
abuse  In  the  military. 

I  believe  that  these  bills  represent  a 
realistic  and  viable  solution  to  this  stagger- 
ing problem  which  Is  confronting  our  armed 
services.  This  legislative  package  builds  upon 
present  drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  run  by  the  military,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  and  expands  them  In  areas  where 
each  has  the  responsibility  and  the  capa- 
bility for  providing  additional  needed 
assistance. 

The  most  Important  bill  In  this  legislative 
package  Is  'The  Military  Rehablllta.tlon  Drug 
Act  of  197i."  Briefly,  this  bill  Includes  pro- 
Tlalons  to  cover  the  following  areas  of  con- 
cern. IdentlflcaUon  of  drug  users  by  urinaly- 
sis; abort  term  treatment  In  the  military. 
centralized  decisionmaking  and  coordination 
of  facilities;  and  the  referral  of  addicts  or 
their  dependents  to  civilian  agencies.  Also 
included  is  a  service-wide  amnesty  program 
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to  provide  Immunity  from  prosecution  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

This  legislative  package  also  includes  the 
estabUsbment  of  a  drtig  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
amendment  of  the  TTnllorm  Code  of  Military 
Justice  to  make  the  pcnaltlea  for  use  or 
pos.sesslon  comparable  to  those  under  the 
1970  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  rnd  Control 
Act,  which  I  supported  last  year;  and  aoMnd- 
meut  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  BchahllltaUon 
Act  to  expand  civilian  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation programs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
350.000  young  people  are  already  addicted  to 
heroin  In  the  United  States,  with  an  addi- 
tional 30,000-40,000  servicemen  addicted  In 
Southeast  Asia.  This  represents  approximate- 
ly 10-15  ;  of  our  military  personnel  in  that 
area.  Thei>e  shocking  statistics  make  It  ob- 
vious that  the  problem  has  reached  magnl- 
tudlnous  proportions  and  that  something 
must  be  done.  I  believe  this  legislative  pack- 
age which  I  have  co-sponsored  Is  the  only 
realistic  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  drug 
problem  confronting  our  military  eetabllbh- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  House 
unanimously  pai^aed  legislation  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  the  Task  Force  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion program  In  the  Veterans"  Admlnlatrm- 
tlon.  This  more  comprehensive  bill  now 
awaits  Senate  action. 
ho<:an   sroMsoas  oauc   tbaitic   contsol  bili. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  desigi^ed  to 
cut  on  funds  to  those  countries  falling  to  ex- 
ercise adequate  control  over  the  illegal  flow 
of  drugs  into  LhLs  country. 

Under  the  provlslon.s  of  this  bill  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  have  the  authority  to 
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stop  economic  assistance,  after  making  an 
annual  study  and  det«nnlntng  which  coun- 
tries were  not  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
curb  their  illegal  narcotics  traffic  into  the 
United  Statea 

On  August  3,  1971,  ttie  House  passed  the 
Foreign  Assistance  authorization  bill  which 
Included  provisions  similar  to  those  In  my 
bill.  Preeently,  this  authortsatlon  measure  is 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  threat  of  withdraw- 
ing economic  assistance  will  provide  an  Im- 
petus for  control  and  cause  those  countries 
where  opium  is  grown  to  curtail  the  illegal 
exportation   of   drugs   into  this  country. 

DRUG   ABt'SE   CHART 

Experimentation  with  drugs  among  our 
youth  Is  becoming  more  and  niore  wide- 
spread, but  many  parents,  through  Igno- 
rance, do  not  recognize  the  signs  of  drug  use 
In  their  own  children.  Please  study  this  chart 
of  the  most  commonly  used  drugs,  the  phys- 
ical symptoms  which  usually  accompany 
them,  clues  to  aid  In  their  detection,  and 
the  actual  destruction  they  can  and  often 
do  cause. 

Please  take  note  of  these  danger  signals, 
since  It  Is  possible  to  save  a  user  of  narco- 
tics from  a  life  of  horror  if  detection  is  early 

If  you  have  a  problem  or  If  I  can  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you  or  your  family  In  any  way.  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Please  write:  Congressman  Liarry  Hogan. 
Iverson  Mall.  Suite  130,  S847  Branch  Avenue, 
Hlllcrest  Heights,  Maryland  30031. 

I  cannot  atreH  enough  bow  Important  It  l.s 
that  you  write  to  me,  rather  than  call.  A 
letter  receives  much  faster  service  because  a 
phone  call  must  be  reduced  to  writing  before 
action  can  be  taken 


Drof  used 


Phytiul  symptoms 


Dangera 


(iM  tntSni  — Violence,  drunk  »ppeannce   ifeamy  oi  blanK    Tub( 

etotruian.  •* 


Tubn  of  glue    |tue  sireari,  lar(e  paper  t>a(s    Luncbrauijliuii 


dMlh  Ihrauch  wl- 


eipression 


hinKercliwK 


»«r.ti  /M    HiirM   Vul    hmk    Snow    SfMfl    Harrv  1  Stusw  drowsiness     needle    marks    on    body.     N«edl«  or  liypodarmit  syrirtfe.  cotton,  lourni- 
^'^T^SIa..'."*-  *"'•  *^'  ^     '  ■  ^1       iSarv  X.S.  toi.  •(  tOMtile.  btood  stan  .«        «<     rt.i.«.  rop«,  belt,  burnt  bottle  caps  tr 


Joy  powder). 

Meiptufw  (Wkil*  ituH.  Miu  InuBa,  M..  Draaoier) 
C<uIeiM  (Schoolboy). 
Cougti  medione  contarnir*i  codeine  and  opium 


■attry  syes,  toi*  si  •ppa«le.  bkiod  stan  tn 
lilirt  slaava,  runami  nose. 


qiMt     strinf.  rop«, 
spoons,  glassine  envelopes. 


Mamaaae    (roC    Gian.    U 
Hasfeiik,  Tea,  bat*.  Seeleis). 


discolored 


Dr«*   appeerante,   lach  o<  c«flr*i>alioii,  too-     Empty  bottles  ct  cougk  medicine 
tuaion,  eicessive  ilching.  ,         .  ,       .   .  .  , 

Mary  lane  SleMtness,  wenderiiif  mind,  enlatfed  eye  pypUs,  Sl/o«|  odor  ol  buret  leaves,  una!  seeds 
lack  ol  coordinatiofl  ciawing  lor  sweets,  pocket  lining,  ogarette  paper  discoloi 
increased  appetite.  tiniert,         ^  ^    _^      ..  _,      _ 

ISO  (Acid  Suga.  Big  0  Cofces  Tnps).  |  S«*re  hall^wna^onv  feeHiwsel  detechmert,  in-  Cabe  segar  witfc  «i^rati»B  la  cenlei,  jtro.g 

MTT  (^^iimiM«-s  Hi^X  \      a**'e'rt  <P«*d>-  <:<'<>  l»^  •"'  "^  iraniitiaf,       bMly  odor.  xnaH  tube  ol  Uqwd. 

STP  I       laacbinL  aiid  cryma  .    .  . 

AaipOet amines  (Beaniai,  Deuas.  Co-Pilols.  *aKe-     A««res$ive  behanior.  gigglma   liUiness.  rapid     Jar  o(  pills  ol  varying  colors,  rtatn  smotii'if 
Ups.  Lid  Poppers.  Hearts,  Pep  Pills).  speech,  eonfined  thrnfcing.   no  appetrte,  eJ- 

(TVine  fittgm  dry  meotk,  sfcakinesi. 

■aiMurales  <Barb»,   Mm  Owrilv  Candy,   Yellow    Oropsnejs,  Kvper,  tulnesj,  aorred  ^eech.    Pills  ol  vaiyieg  colptj. 

Jadiets.  Pitanmes    Peanals.  Blue  Heavens.  Uool        diunk  appearance,  vomiling. 
BaUi.  Uowai^. 


locattoo  or  choking,  aneoiia. 
Daath  from  overdose,  mental  deleroration. 
dsstruclKin  si  brain  and  hver. 


Canes  adAction. 

Inducement  la  take  sliongct  naicoUcs. 


Suicidal  leadeaeies.  anprediclaWe  kehavwi 
chronic  eiposure  causes  brain  daaiagr. 

DeaNi  from  overdose   haMucinalioas. 


Death  from  overdose,  unconscious. 


KOTUNB8 

Area  youth  faced  with  drug  problems  now 
have  several  Hotline  numbers  to  call  for 
eounaeimg  and  the  opportunity  to  "rap  "  with 
scviaeone  who  understands.  This  type  of  tele- 
phone service  la  the  outgrowth  of  mounting 
community  concern  over  youth's  Inability  to 
communicate  through  normal  channels.  If 
your're  desperately  seeking  help  or  If  you  Just 
need  someone  to  listen,  please  call:  864-7271 
(Prince  George's  Coimty  Hotline) .  498-4300 
(HKAD,  Laurel).  776-0811  (HELP,  Lauwl). 
464-4367  (University  ol  Maryland),  363-843.3 
(Bowie).  32'i  1788   (Cheverly  Ughthouse) . 

DBUO      PAMPHLETS 

Ttie  following  pamphlets  on  various  a-spects 
of  drug  abuse  may  be  obtained  from  Con- 
gressman Larry  Hogan's  District  Office: 

(1)  TTie  Question -and -Answer  Series  from 
HEW:  LSD,  Stimulants.  Narcotics,  Sedatives, 
The  Up  and  Down  Drugs,  Marijuana. 

(3)  "IX>nt  Otaeaa  About  Drugs  Wtahsn  ¥oii 
Can  Have  the  Pacts  "—NaUonal  InsUtut*  of 
Mental  Heaitb — bibliography  of  available 
Information  on  drug  abu.se  and  where  to 
get  U. 


HERMAN   BADILLO— AN    EMEROINO 

LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    IdlCHICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
brief  period  since  his  election  to  this  body 
last  fall,  HEKMAif  Badillo,  Representa- 
tive from  New  York's  21st  Congressional 
District,  has  proven  himself  a  leader  of 
quality.  As  a  worker,  he  is  tireless.  As  a 
legislator,  he  is  more  than  responsive. 
And  as  a  leader  of  10  miUion  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  he  is  a  compassion- 
ate and  dedicated  spokesman. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortuiw  to  get  to 
know  Mr.  Badillo,  and  am  pleased  to 
call  him  friend  as  well  as  colleague.  He 
possesses  that  unique  combination  of  po- 
litical  experience   and   grass   roots   up- 


bringing which  makes  him  a  peoples' 
leader.  Mr.  Badillo  knows  that  minority 
groups  must  work  together,  as  a  recent 
article  in  Jet  magazine  observes: 
CoAU-noN:  Pvwcro  Rican  L.awiiakex  Bac«s 
Membkrs  of  Black  Caticub  im  VB.  (Con- 
gress 

(By  Theresa  Booker) 

For  ten  million  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
cans, Rep.  Herman  Badillo  (D.,  N.  Y.)  Is  a.s 
much  a  hero  a.s  Black  Caucus  Chairman  Rep 
Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.  (D..  Mich  )  U  for  26  mil- 
lion Blacks.  Badillo  was  the  ftrst  non-Black 
to  go  on  record  suiiportlug  the  C:k3ijgresslonal 
Black  Caucus  Tne  former  Bronx  borough 
president,  who  wanted  his  views  known  en 
Capitol  Hill,  published  a  statement  In  the 
Congrensional  Record,  praising  the  Caucus 
as  having  the  potential  to  create  and  obtain 
passage  of  meaningful  legislation  to  Improve 
conditions  for  Black  Americans. 

In  an  Interview,  the  tall,  handsome  Puerto 
Rlcan  lawmaker  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing political  alliance  between  minority 
groups.   Including   Spanish-speaking  Amerl- 
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cans.  Blacks,  the  poor  and  the  young.  "Such 
au  alliance  would  help  bring  about  needed 
change  In  the  structure  of  American  poli- 
tics." said  Rep.  Badillo. 

His  political  career,  which  haa  included 
positions  such  aa  commissioner  of  relocation 
and  Bronx  boroiigh  president,  was  capped 
by  his  election  last  year  as  a  congressman 
[rom  New  York.  One  of  the  main  solutions 
he  offers  to  the  problem  of  continued  mi- 
gration into  the  cities  Is  the  Improvement 
of  areas  from  which  these  people  migrate. 
For  Blacks,  it  is  the  South  and  for  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Puerto  Rico.  He  feels  that  improve- 
ments in  living  conditions  In  these  areas 
would  reduce  migrations  that  have  over- 
crowded the  cities. 

Born  In  Caguas,  Puerto  Rico.  Aug.  21, 
1929,  the  lawmaker's  family  was  among  the 
first  Protestant  settlers  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
his  ancestors  reportedly  brought  the  first 
Bible  to  Puerto  Rico.  His  father,  Francisco, 
was  a  teacher  and  vras  compiling  a  Spanish- 
English  Bible  when  he  died  in  1930  at  age 
25.  Both  of  Badlllo's  parents  helped  the  poor 
during  the  Depression  which  hit  Puerto  Rico 
harder  than  the  U.S.  Both  of  them  died  of 
tuberculosis  within  four  years  of  each  other. 

Orphaned  when  he  was  five  years  old,  Ba- 
dillo lived  with  relatives  In  Puerto  Rico  until 
he  was  11,  when  he  came  to  the  U.S.  He 
lived  In  Chicago,  California  and  New  York 
with  relatives.  Despite  his  nomadic  youth, 
Badillo  refused  to  give  up  his  drive  for 
an  education  He  worked  his  way  through 
City  College  of  New  York  and  the  Brooklyn 
Law  School  with  high  honors. 

After  forming  a  law  firm  in  New  York  City, 
he  began  his  long  road  home  In  politics. 
As  a  lawmaker.  Rep.  Badillo  supports  the  fol- 
lowing bills  now  before  Congress:  manpower 
training  programs,  public  service  employ- 
ment, federal  subsidizing  of  low  and  mid- 
dle   income    housing    and    health    bills. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
congressman  responded,  "The  Vietnam  war 
has  diverted  thousands  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars away  from  the  cities  and  the  poor.  The 
tragedy  of  the  war  lies  In  its  congressional 
priority  over   existing  urban   problems." 

Today  In  Washington,  Rep.  Badillo,  the 
pride  of  Spanish -speaking  voters,  is  the  first 
man  to  subscribe  to  the  worthy  goals  of  the 
Congressional   Black   Caucus. 


C-5A  LOSES  ENGINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  pkmnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MCX)RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
dear  colleagues,  on  December  15,  1969, 
I  took  this  floor  In  opposition  to  funding 
for  the  C-5A  giant  transport. 

When  I  took  the  floor  that  day,  in  de- 
fense of  my  position,  I  cited  25  major 
structural  flaws  in  the  plane,  including 
several  defects  in  the  wing  alone. 

In  regard  to  problems  with  the  engine, 
I  said: 

Failures  have  been  experienced  with  the 
engine  mounts.  Therefore,  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  engine  throttle  lliiilt«  and 
the  plane  cannot  take  off  from  unimproved 
runways. 

My  friends,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  failed 
U)  mention  that  the  engine  could  fall  off 
tlie  plane.  I  am  sure,  had  I  said  that,  the 
ceilings  of  this  venerable  Chamber  would 
have  shaken  with  laughs  on  Moorhead. 

On  September  29,  of  this  year,  as  one 
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of  the  C-5's  was  preparing  for  takeoff, 
the  engine  fell  off. 

With  their  usual  candor  and  respect 
for  Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense 
said  nothing  of  this  Incident  imtil  some 
aggressive  reporters  got  wind  of  the  story 
and  forced  an  explanation  from  the  Air 
Force. 

I  hate  to  say  I  told  you  so.  BUv,  I  told 
you  so. 

Long  ago  I  stopped  accepting  the  word 
of  the  militarj-  as  gospel  as  far  as  defense 
needs  are  concerned. 

And  their  lack  of  respect  for  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  as  evidenced  by  their 
silence,  only  adds  to  the  list  of  incidents 
of  Government  suppression  of  informa- 
tion. 

Let  us  use  this  occasion,  since  there 
were  no  injuries  except  to  Air  Force 
pride,  as  a  lesson. 

The  President  scolds  the  Congress  for 
being  spendeasies  while  he  cuts  down 
milk  programs  and  threatens  wage  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees. 

There  are  areas  in  our  Federal  budget 
far  more  ripe  for  the  professed  frugality 
of  the  administration  and  the  majority 
are  in  the  DOD  budget  requests. 

I    would    like   to   enclose    the   article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  on  the  C-5  losing  its  engine: 
C-5's  Grounded  Ama  Engine  Falls  Off 
(By  Michael  OeUer) 
Tlie  Air  Force  has  grounded   seven  huge 
four-engine    C-5A    jet    transports    after    an 
engine  fell  oS  one  of  the  planes  as  it  was 
getting  ready  for  take-off. 

The  Incident  took  place  Sept.  29  at  Altus 
AFB.  Okla..  but  was  made  public  only  yes- 
terday after  press  inquiries  to  the  service. 

The  Air  Force  says  an  investigation  into 
the  mishap  Is  not  completed,  but  preliminary 
indications  are  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a 
structural  problem  In  the  pylons  that  hold 
each  of  the  big  jet's  engines  to  the  wmg. 
The  plane  had  taxied  to  the  end  of  the 
runway  before  take-off  and  the  engine  fell 
off  as  the  pilot  applied  full  power  in  a  final 
check. 

The  plane  Involved  in  the  Incident  Is  one 
of  six  C-5Aa  used  for  training,  and  has 
accumulated  1,300  fiylng  hours  and  more 
than  3.000  landings  thus  far.  That  Is  far 
more  than  most  of  the  planes  In  the  C-5A 
fleet  of  41  operational  planes.  The  Air  Force 
says  it  has  grounded  seven  planes  that  have 
accumulated  as  many  hoiu-s  as  a  safety  pre- 
caution until  new  pylons  can  be  Installed. 
The  pylons  previously  had  been  identified 
as  a  potential  problem  spot  by  Air  Force  in- 
vestigators looking  into  the  trouble-plagued 
aircraft.  Eventually,  all  of  the  C-6A  fleet 
will  be  fitted  with  new  pylons.  The  41  planes 
in  service  represent  half  of  the  81  currently 
planned.  They  cost  an  estimated  (56  million 
each. 

The  latest  incident  will  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  plane's  image  which  has  been  tar- 
nished by  both  high  cost  overruns  and  con- 
tinuing structural  problems  Involving  exten- 
sive and  expensive  new  test  programs.  Until 
the  structural  problems  are  solved,  the  C- 
6As  continue  to  operate  under  restrictions 
limiting  the  planes  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
Intended  load  capacity. 

UntU  last  month,  the  Air  Force  bad 
thought  meet  of  its  problems  were  solved. 
Then,  on  Sept.  14,  just  two  weeks  before  the 
latest  engine  incident,  another  wing  crack 
was  detected  during  static  testing  at  Lock- 
heed's C-5A  plant  in  Marietta,  Oa.  The  wing 
cracked  at  130  per  oent  of  its  designed  load 
rather  than  at  the  150  per  oent  which  the 
Air  Force  had  set  as  its  safety  goal. 
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DO  WE  WANT  ANOTHER  BIBLE 
WAR? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   massachttsetts 
Tj<  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  periodic  reports  to  his  con- 
stituents of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Congressman  Udall,  ha\e 
achieved  a  justified  fame.  They  are 
widely  circulated  and  carefully  read  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  others. 

On  May  22,  1964,  Congressman  Udall 
chose  as  the  subject  of  his  report  the 
Becker  amendment — a  proposal  designed 
t  >  alter  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history  in  order  to 
sanction  nonsectarian  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Because  the  Issues  discussed  in 
this  report  are  once  again  before  the 
Congress,  I  take  this  occasion  to  bring 
Congressman  Udall 's  analysis  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Do  Wk  Want  Anotrex  Bible  Wa«? 

A  hundred  years  ago  Protestant  Christians 
and  Catholic  Christians  fought  each  other  in 
the  courts — and  In  the  streets — over  the  right 
of  the  State  to  compel  Catholic  school  chil- 
dren to  listen  to  readings  from  the  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible.  In  Massachusetts, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  DUnois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  and  other  states  the  use  of  public 
schools  for  religious  Instruction,  usually  de- 
scribed as  "nonsectarian",  was  a  bitter  and 
divisive  issue.  In  Maine  a  Jesuit  priest  was 
tarred  and  feathered.  In  Cincinnati  the  con- 
tending groups  waged  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  ■'Cincinnati  Bible  War."  There 
are  those  today  who  think  we  are  headed  for 
another  such  "Bible  War."  I  hope  they're 
wrong.  These  old  passions  have  been  Inflamed 
anew  by  two  recent  decisions  of  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court: 

In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  decided  In  June,  1962, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  may 
not  compose  and  prescrit)e  a  form  of  prayer  to 
be  recited  daily  In  its  public  schools,  even 
though  students  may  be  excused  if  their  par- 
ents object.  The  Court  held  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment,  which 
says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ."  The  prayer 
In  question  had  been  composed  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  ordered 
recited  In  all  public  schools.  The  case  was 
brought  by  parents  who  objected  to  this 
practice. 

In  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
decided  In  June.  1963,  the  Court  held  that  the 
First  Amendment  forbids  a  State  to  require 
the  Bible  to  be  read  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
to  be  recited  each  day  in  the  public  schoola 
The  case  was  brought  by  parents  of  school 
children  In  Pennsylvania,  where  State  law 
required  that  10  Bible  verses  be  read,  with- 
out comment,  in  all  school  classrooms  dally. 
Combined  with  this  case  was  that  of  a  Balti- 
more school  boy  and  his  mother,  who  ob- 
jected to  a  local  school  board  rule  requiring 
Bible  readings  or  recitation  of  the  Lords 
Prayer  each  day.  In  each  case  there  was  pro- 
vision for  children  to  be  excused  during  these 
exercises  if  their  parents  objected. 

On  both  occasions  the  (Tourt  qpoke  loud 
and  clear  with  Just  one  dissenting  opinion. 
Speaking  recently  of  these  decisions,  Ari- 
zona's Walter  Craig,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  said  they  were  "clearly 
predictable  from  prior  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  no  other  decision  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  the  First 
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AmaiMlinent."  Nevartbeleas.  charge*  were 
made  tbat  the  Court  had  "expelled  God 
from  school",  and  many  conscientious  citi- 
zens took,  tbm  dKlslons  as  tndtoatUm  that 
the  eourt  was  ho«tU«  to  religion.  "Tbcy  went 
and  put  the  Megroes  in  our  schools,"  one 
Southern  congressman  said,  "and  now 
they've  taJcen  CKxl  out." 

Out  of  this  controT«rBy  h»*  come  a  move- 
ment to  amend  the  Constitution  to  por- 
mlt  such  State-ordered  exercises.  Of  about 
leo  resolntlons  introduced  In  CongresB. 
ne«uiy  half  contain  the  language  of  the 
"B«ck«r  Amnvlniwit."  tint  introduced  by 
Rep.  rrank  J.  B«ck«r  of  New  York.  H«r«  is 
what  the  Becker  Amendment  says : 

"Nothing  m  this  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading 
from,  or  listening  to  prayers  or  biblical  Scrip- 
tures. If  participation  therein  la  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  In  any  goremmental  or  pvbllc 
school  Institution,  or  place. 

"Nothing  In  this  Constitution  ihaO  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  making  reference  ta  be- 
lief in,  roUanec  upon,  or  Invoking  th»  aid 
of  God  or  a  BupreoM  Being  in  any  gowrn- 
mental  or  public  document,  proceeding,  ac- 
tivity, ceremony,  school,  institution,  or 
place,  or  upon  any  coinage,  currency,  or  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States. 

"Nothing  in  this  article  shall  constitute 
an  establlahmant  of  religion." 

This  Amenilment,  along  with  the  other 
pending  reaolutknts.  Is  now  the  subjeot  of 
lengthy  tkearlngs  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Before  It  can  become  law  It  must  ( 1 ) 
be  reported  favorably  by  the  Conunlttee,  (2) 
pass  the  House  of  Bcpresentatlves  with  a 
two-tblrda  majority,  (3)  pas*  the  Senate  by 
the  eame  margin,  and  (4)  be  ratlOed  by 
tliree- fourths  of  the  States.  If  ratlfletf.  It 
would  become  the  a6th  Amendn>ent  to  the 
Constitution. 

Because  certain  church  groups  and  other 
organlaatlona  have  taken  an  Intense  inter- 
evt  in  this  proposal,  I  have  been  swamped  by 
mail  on  the  subject  in  recent  weeka.  In 
fact,  the  Oow  has  exceeded  that  on  any  other 
issue  arising  In  the  last  two  years.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  discussion  of  the  probleao. 

SKLiatOn   TH  AMBBICA A  TBADTTIOn  WORTH 


In  some  countries  of  Europe  you  cant  get 
milk  deliveries  Lf  your  religion  Is  dlffarent 
from  the  majority  prevalllni;  In  your  ar«t.  In 
spite  of  our  many  troubles,  we  are  fortunate 
that  religious  rivalry  baa  not  reached  that 
point  In  this  country. 

We  sboxild  recall  that  It  was  for  religious 
freedom  that  many  of  our  flrst  settlers  same 
to  America.  Ocvernment-prescrlbed  prayv,  as 
authorized  by  Parliament  In  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  was  the  very  itsue  wthlch 
prompted  the  Pilgrims  to  establish  their 
colony  In  Massachusetts.  Ironically  some  of 
the  very  groups  which  had  opposed  the  es- 
tablished church  In  England  proceeded  to 
ettablUh  their  own  churchet  In  the  colgnles 
and  to  write  their  own  official  prayers  Into 
law.  In  fact,  by  1776  there  were  established 
churches  In  eight  and  possibly  10  of  the 
colonies. 

Because  of  this  sad  hLotory  James  Madi- 
son Included  a  "freedom  of  religion"  amend- 
ment in  his  proposed  Bill  of  Kigbts.  Intro- 
duced in  the  First  Congress  in  1780.  After 
undergoing  several  revisions  tt«  amendment 
was  ratified  and  made  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  1791.  I  believe  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  atmoephere  of  religious  tol- 
erance which  distinguishes  this  country  from 
many  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  ha«  not 
deprived  our  country  of  religion  but  has 
drawn  a  rather  distinct  line  between  Ckuch 
and  State.  I  would  bate  to  sec  any  change  In 
that  pattern.  As  Madison  said: 

It  la  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  Aral  ex- 
periment of  our  liberties.  .  .  .  Who  doea  not 
see  that  the  same  authority  which  can  es- 
tablLxh  Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all  other 
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Reitglons,  may  eetabllah  with  the  same  ease 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  exclu- 
sion of  aU  other  Seets  7" 

TUB   rVBUC    BCHOOLa RISTOaiC   ■ATTLBGaOTTHD 

In  our  early  history  there  were  few  public 
schools  as  we  know  them  today.  Most  schools 
were  operated  by  the  churches.  As  tax  funds 
came  to  be  used  for  public  education  many 
of  the  religious  aspect*  of  the  old  schools  con- 
tinued. In  time  this  led  to  bitter  controversy, 
especially  as  Catholics  Immigrated  into  for- 
merly Protestant  areas.  In  one  celebrated  case 
an  11-year -old  Catholic  boy  In  Boston  was 
whipped  with  a  stick  for  80  mlnates  bef<»e 
consenting  to  recite  the  Protestant  Terslon 
of  the  Ten  Oonunandments.  In  the  Cincin- 
nati controversy  Catholics  were  angrUly  ac- 
cused of  "atheism"  because  they  objected 
to  the  same  "voluntary"  Blble-readlng  rule 
being  debated  today.  Out  of  these  encoun- 
ters came  varloxis  conflicting  court  decisions, 
none  of  them  reaching  the  U.  8.  Supreme 
Court.  However,  since  1040  the  high  court 
has  taken  Jurisdiction  In  a  number  of  such 
cases,  ruling  that  the  14th  Amendment  ex- 
tends the  provislone  of  the  Plrst  Amendment 
to  acts  of  state  and  local  governments.  What 
the  14th  Amendment  says.  In  part.  Is  this: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  cttleens  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

As  long  ago  as  1873  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  held  that,  "United  with  government, 
religion  never  rises  above  the  merest  super- 
stition; united  with  religion,  government 
never  ri.se.s  above  the  mereet  despotism:  and 
all  history  shows  that  the  more  widely  and 
completely  they  are  separated,  the  better  It 
is  for  both."  NeverthelesB,  many  of  my  cor- 
respondents apparently  believe  that  until  the 
recent  decisions  were  haruled  down  prayers 
and  Blble-readlng  were  the  universal  prac- 
tice In  public  schools.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
Constitution  or  courts  In  10  states  had  long 
forbidden  such  exerciaes. 

It  may  surprise  my  readers  to  know  that 
Arizona  Is  one  of  these  states.  (I  will  re- 
turn to  this  later.)  The  other  nine  states  are 
Illinois.  Nebraska.  Ohio.  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  WIeoonaln.  Oallfomla.  and  Ne- 
vada. Fifteen  other  states  have  forbidden 
prayers  and  Bible  reading  by  statute.  And  an- 
other 10  states  generally  look  with  dtafavor 
on  such  practlcee. 

WHAT     THZ    SrrpKZMZ    COUST    DH)    NOT    SAT 

So  many  words  have  been  spoken  that  I 
think  It  would  be  well  to  point  out  what  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  say : 

The  Court  did  not  take  "In  Ood  We  Trust" 
off  our  currency.  It  did  not  take  "under  God  ' 
out  of  the  Pledge  of  Ailegianoe.  It  did  not  re- 
move chaplains  from  the  Armed  Services.  It 
did  not  prohibit  use  of  the  Bible  as  part  of 
courses  In  comparative  redlglon  or  literature. 
It  did  not  forbid  occasional  prayers  or  Blble- 
readlxtg  by  teachers  and  pupils  on  a  volun- 
tary, non-offlclal  basis.  And  obviously  It  did 
not  outlaw  silent  prayers  or  acta  of  devotion 
by  anyone  at  any  time  or  place,  public  or 
private. 

As  a  lawyer  I  do  not  believe  any  such  de- 
cisions will  follow  As  a  Congressman  I 
would  oppose  them  if  they  were  rendered 
The  tsHues  now  before  us  are  entirely  sep- 
arate. 

THZ    CITRSKNT    DISFTrTK 

The  current  debate  has  turned  more  on 
emotion  than  fact  Speakers  on  both  sides 
have  made  too  much  of  the  "extremists"  on 
the  other  side.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
notorious  racists  and  Supreme  Court-haters 
(for  example,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  the 
John  Birch  Society)  campaigning  for  the 
Amendment.  However,  many  prominent 
church  leaders  and  church  groups  also  favor 
the  Amendment.  To  be  sure,  there  are  mili- 
tant atheists,  who  frown  on  every  reference 
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to  religion,  opposing  the  Amendment.  But 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation's  church 
organizations  also  oppcee  It.  Here  are  a  few 
typical  views: 

Rep.  Frank  J.  Becker,  R-New  York:  "Many 
people  subscribe  to  no  religion.  Without 
school  services  millions  of  children  would  be 
deprived  of  knowing  there  Is  a  Ood." 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath,  President. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
'"The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
churches  and  synagogues  would  be  to  under- 
mine their  sacred  role  and  their  integrity  by 
developing  In  the  public  schools  an  Ameri- 
can public  school  religion  which  would  con- 
sist of  a  set  of  meaningless,  watered-down 
ntinsectarlan  platitudes.  As  Santayana  said. 
religion  in  general  Is  nothing." 

Rep    Charles  McC.   Mathlas,   R-Maryland 
"I  think  it  Is  Improper  for  a  bunch  of  politi- 
cians to  write  a  prayer  and  make  children 
read  It." 

Gov.  George  C  Wallace,  Alabama:  "It  (the 
Supreme  Court)  Is  a  part  of  the  deliberate 
design  to  subordinate  the  American  people, 
their  faith,  their  customs  and  their  religious 
traditions  to  a  godless  state." 

Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 
"When  one  thinks  of  prayer  as  sincere  out- 
reach of  a  human  soul  to  the  Creator,  "re- 
quired prayer'  becomes  an  absurdity." 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Llchtenberger,  Presid- 
ing Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church:  "We  are 
Indeed  a  "religious  people,'  but  our  varied 
beliefs  are  embodied  In  Institutions  which 
are  not  governmental  and  are  not  dependent 
on  majority  votes." 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham:  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments could  be  read  and  said  every  day 
In  our  schools.  Protestants.  Catholics  and 
Jews  all  agree  on  the  Ten  Conunandments." 

Executive  Council.  Lutheran  Church  in 
America:  "If  the  'Lord's  Prayer'  were  to  be 
recited  In  schoolrooms  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  and  ethical  atmosphere  It  creates. 
It  would  be  worth  nothing  to  the  practicing 
Christian." 

America.  Catholic  weekly:  "The  weightier 
reason  for  questioning  the  wisdom  of  thl.s 
move  is  that.  If  It  should  suoceed.  It  would 
only  shake  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
In  the  flrmneaa  of  our  most  basic  civil  lib- 
erty, freedom  of  religion." 

American  Baptist  Convention  (resolution)  ■ 
".  .  .  we  reaffirm  our  historic  Baptist  belief 
that  .  .  .  prayers  and  religious  practices 
should  not  be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  a 
teacher  or  public  schocri  official." 

National  Council  of  Churches:  "Neither  the 
church  nor  the  state  abouM  um  the  public 
school  to  compel  acceptance  of  any  creed  or 
conformity  to  any  speolfle  religious  practice  " 

Obviously,  the  strong  divergence  ot  opin- 
ion, and  the  Impact  that  such  an  Amend- 
ment might  have  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  it 
stands  today.  Indicate  the  need  for  full  and 
adequate  debate  and  the  most  careful  kind 
of  study.  Recently  there  was  an  effort  through 
a  device  known  as  the  Discharge  Petition  to 
bring  this  Amendment  to  the  House  floor 
without  any  committee  study  T  oppoeed  this 
as  extremely  unwise  and  a  grave  risk  to  the 
Constitution. 

ISStres   THAT    HEKD    TO    BX    Exn.ORBD 

There  are  a  great  many  grave  questions 
which  need  sober  reflection  before  this  coun- 
try plunges  Into  revision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Here  are  some  of  them; 

The  First  Amendment  not  only  prohibits 
"establishment"  of  religion,  but  it  protect.i 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion.  What  happen.-: 
If  we  now  decide  that  "establishment"  does 
not  include  publicly-ordered  prayers  and 
BiWe  reading?  Opponents  fear  our  rlght.s 
under  the  "free  exercise"  elause  will  be  Im- 
paired. Would  this  permit  some  future 
Oestapo  to  break  up  prayer  naeetlngs  of  un- 
popular church  groups? 

What  scriptures  would  be  "ofUclal"?  The 
Catholic  (Douay)  Bible  contains  14  Old  Tes- 
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tament  books  not  reoogniaed  by  most  Prot- 
estants and  Jews.  Should  Protestant  children 
be  required  to  read  paasages  from  theee 
books?  Should  Catholic  and  Orthodox  chil- 
dren be  required  to  read  a  version  of  the 
Bible  not  approved  by  their  churches? 

The  Becker  Amendment  says,  "Nothing  in 
this  article  shall  constitute  an  establishment 
of  religion."  Commenting  on  this  the  maga- 
zine Chriatian  Century  said,  "In  Sections  1 
and  2  the  proposal  would  destroy  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantees  of  religious  litjcrrty 
and  then  in  section  8  deny  that  It  has  done 
so.  If  adopted,  the  Becker  amendment  will 
imperil  rtiigloua  freedom  In  the  name  of 
religious  freedom." 

How  can  a  prayer  or  scriptural  passage  be 
"non-sectarian"  with  respect  to  all  the  reli- 
gions people  practice?  And  If  It  Is  watered 
down  enough  to  satisfy  all  religions,  of  what 
value  Is  It? 

As  many  church  leaders  have  pointed  out. 
It  la  absurd  to  suggest  that  a  young  child  is 
free  to  leave  the  room  when  "voluntary"  reli- 
gious exercises  are  held.  The  desire  to  con- 
form Is  exceedingly  great  in  children:  few 
want  to  be  "odd  balls." 

If  you're  Protestant,  bow  would  you  feel  If 
your  child  recited  the  "Hall  Mary"  In  school? 
If  you're  Catholic,  how  would  you  like  your 
child  reciting  the  prayer  of  Martin  Luther? 
What  happens  In  predominantly  Mormon 
oommnnltles  of  Arizona  if  the  schotd  board 
prescribes  reading  from  the  Book  of  Mormon? 

What  agency  of  government  will  prescribe 
prayers  and  Bible  passages?  What  language 
in  this  Amendment  would  stop  the  federal 
government  from  doing  so? 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  the  coming  gen- 
eration is  hopelesdy  lost,  "nie  education  and 
training  of  our  youth  rests  on  a  three-legged 
■tool:  tchool,  Aoiae,  and  church.  Each  leg 
must  carry  a  ahare  of  the  load.  Has  there 
not  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  above 
onto  already  burdened  teachers  non-aca- 
demic training  in  manners,  aex  educattoB. 
health  and  personal  care — duties  which  be- 
long elsewhere? 

Must  we  really,  as  Congressman  Becker 
ImplleB,  protect  AmerV:a'B  children  from  the 
godleaeneee  of  their  parents? 

AaiBONA    MOT    AFTSCTKO 

Now  here's  the  big  fact  overlooked  by 
nearly  alt  of  my  correspondents  on  this  tasne. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  not  "taken  the  Bible 
from  ArlBona  schools"  because  dally  recita- 
tion of  Bible  passages  and  regular  echoed 
prayers  have  never  been  there.  When  the 
Arizona  Constitution  was  adopted  In  1913, 
Article  n  declared:  "...  No  public  money 
.  .  .  shall  be  appropriated  for  or  applied  to 
any  religious  worship,  exercise,  or  instruc- 
tion, or  to  the  support  of  any  rellgiona  es- 
tablishment." "nie  First  Arizona  Legislature 
then  passed  this  law,  which  Is  still  on  the 
books: 

"A  teacher  who  uses  .  .  .  denominational 
books  or  teaches  any  sectarian  doctrine  or 
conducts  any  religious  exercises  in  school  is 
BUllty  of  unprofeeslonal  conduct  and  his 
certificate  shall  be  revoked." 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  ruMng  has  made 
no  change  in  Arlsona  school  practlcee,  and 
the  same  la  true  of  M  other  statee  with  simi- 
lar provisions.  But  passage  of  the  Becker 
Amendment  might  invalidate  existing  Ari- 
zona laws  and  Introduce  a  new  element  of 
interfalth  friction  In  our  communities.  I'm 
proud  of  Arizona's  schools,  and  I'd  be  reluc- 
tant to  experiment  «nth  a  succeasfiil  pattern 
of  62  years'  standing.  I  see  no  evidence  that 
Ariaona  school  children  are  less  religious  or 
moral  than  thoae  In  Alabama  or  Kanaas,  and 
1  certainly  don't  regard  Arlaona  (to  use  Oov. 
Wallace's  expression)   as  a  "godless  state." 

OONCX-VSIOI* 

It  18  Strange  that  many  of  the  people  writ- 
ing In  behalf  of  Mr.  Becker's  ameadnMat 
have  written  on  other  oeoaslons  to  denounee 
government  interference  wtth  people's  p«l- 
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vate  affairs  and  individual  freedoms.  Tet 
they  seem  to  believe  that  home  and  church 
can  no  longer  be  depended  on.  and  that  gov- 
ernment must  save  rellglcm  by  compulsory 
instruction. 

America  Is  a  religious  nation.  Much  of  our 
strength  rests  on  that  fact.  The  First  Amend- 
ment is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  liberties  and 
has  succeeafuUy  guannteed  our  religious 
freedom  for  170  years.  I'm  not  ready  to  tinker 
with  this  or  any  other  part  of  our  BUI  of 
Rights. 

I  Intend  to  listen  to  all  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  but  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs when  It  said: 

"Whatever  it  Is,  religion  on  a  government 
platter  has  never  provided  much  spiritual 
nuture  for  the  people  nor  has  It  given 
strength  to  the  nation." 


DICTATORSHIP  IN  SAIGON 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NSW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday's 
New  York  Times  contained  an  editorial 
appropriately  entitled  "Dictatorship  in 
Saigon,"  in  response  to  the  voting  in 
South  Vietnam  last  Sunday.  This  is  an 
excellent  commentary  on  the  "electoral 
farce"  and  Its  implications  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  Insert  the  editorial  in  the 
RicoED  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

DlCTATOBSmr  IM  Saioon 

The  lopsided  election  results  announced  by 
the  Saigon  Government  can  give  no  comfort 
to  Americans  or  for  that  matter  to  demo- 
cratically inclined  South  Vietnamese.  Presi- 
dent Thleu's  proclaimed  91  per  cent  mandate 
in  a  one-man  vote  Is  the  kind  of  result  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  regime  in  Hanoi, 
to  which  Saigon  was  supposed  to  offer  a  dem- 
ocratic alternative. 

The  returns  shatter  the  theory  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  policy  of  unwavering  support 
for  the  Thieu  regime  can  advance  the  pro- 
clalmad  objective  of  assuring  meaningful 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  President  Thleu's  victory  under- 
mines whatever  hope  is  still  left  for  a  nego- 
tiated political  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  and  for  the  early  peace  that  Mr. 
Nixon  promised  before  his  own  election  three 
years  ago. 

A  raasonahly  fair  election  might  have 
brought  to  power  in  Saigon  a  government 
willing  and  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists. But  President  Thieu,  with  full 
United  States  Government  support,  has  now 
re-established  himself  in  office  for  four  more 
years  on  a  platform  of  "four  no's — no  coali- 
tion government,  no  territorial  concessions 
to  the  Communists,  no  pro-Communist  neu- 
tralism, no  political  freedom  for  the  Com- 
munists." 

Oovernmeut  banners  displayed  at  the  polls 
along  with  pictures  of  President  Thieu  pro- 
claimed: "Thare  is  only  peace  in  victory." 
Despite  the  vote.  It  is  exttemely  doubtful 
that  a  oiajority  of  South  Vietnamese  support 
such  a  policy,  one  that  the  tragic  course  of 
the  war  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  delusive. 
Nevertheless.  President  Thieu  is  girding  for 
a  decisive  battle  with  the  Communists  two 
years  henoe  and  be  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
expects  direct  American  support  in  the  mlU- 
tary  showdown. 

It  U  time  President  Ntxon  disabused  the 
Saigon  rectme  of  that  expectation.  Par  too 
many  Amerloan  lives  have  been  lost  already 
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In  a  mistaken  cause  that  has  been  further 
demeaned  by  SundayV  electoral  farce.  The 
only  way  to  persuade  the  one-man  Oovem- 
ment  in  Saigon  of  the  necessity  for  a  turn 
toward  a  negotiated  peace  is  by  setting  an 
early  terminal  date  for  all  American  military 
actions  in  IndOchlna.  as  propoeed  by  Senator 
Mansfield  in  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  week. 


HOW    CITIZENS    USE    THE    REFUSE 
ACT  TO  CLEAN  UP  RIVERS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiaccssiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  25 
the  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post  published  an  article 
by  J.  R.  Freeman,  vice  president  of  the 
GreMistreet  News  Co.,  entitied  "Water 
Pollution  Control  Program  Fimles;  Pol- 
luters Being  Caught  by  Prirate  Cltizeris." 
Mr.  FYeeman's  article  presents  an  excel- 
lent siunmary  of  the  Refuse  Act  and  how 
two  young  people  are  utilizing  it  to  track 
down  polluters  of  the  Lackawanna 
River: 

Watb  PotxtrrioN  Contkol  PaocaAii  FCzzlss  : 

PoLxtrmns  Bkxmc  Csusht  by  PaivATa  CmxKivs 

(By  J.  R.  Freeman) 

Bounty  hunting  died  out  with  ♦""'"e  of 
the  old  West.  But  today  it's  staging  a  come- 
back, and  this  time  in  the  East  as  well.  Only 
in  modern  times  It's  added  a  new  dimension : 
pollution  bounty  hunting. 

Though  It's  a  little  known  fact,  an  old 
law,  part  of  the  1890  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
says  that  the  govenunent  will  split  fine 
money  50--50  with  whoever  supplies  the  evi- 
dence against  water  poUutera. 

As  more  and  more  ecology  groups  and 
environmental  clubs  apring  up  across  the 
cotmtry  these  days,  dtlzena  will  obviously 
become  more  pollutloa-ccwsclous.  A  good 
many  are  concerned  efM>u(h  now  to  try  to  do 
their  part  in  cleaning  up  man's  environment, 
and  among  them  may  d«vek>p  a  hasdfuJ  who 
are  not  satisfied  to  live  with  the  frustration 
of  knowing  no  way  to  make  any  major 
achlevemoits  toward  pollution  eodtrol.  Using 
low-phosphate  detergents  is  simply  not 
enough. 

But  such  frustration  should  diminish  for 
those  few  people  publle-splrlted  enough  to 
become  pollution  bounty  huDters.  at  least 
when  It  cotnee  to  the  tUth  pouring  into  our 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  ha? 
charged  that  the  FedOTal  Government's  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  nation  "a  wat^  pollu- 
tion prohlems  is  a  total  failure.  Aooordlng  to 
Mr.  Nader.  40.000  industrial  polluters  rou- 
tinely violate  the  i>rovlslons  of  the  1896 
R^use  Act,  part  of  the  old  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act,  whne  the  VS.  Juatlee  Department 
has  initiated  legal  action  against  only  14  erf 
theee  violators.  But  that  oould  change  dras- 
tically, particularly  If  Justice  Is  prodded 
along  by  the  new  bounty  hunters. 

$3    Bn.LION    WASTX 

William  Ruckelshaus.  administrator  of  the 
new  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency  in 
Washington,  agrees  with  Mr.  Nader's  con- 
clusions. According  to  the  administrator.  Mr 
Nader  and  his  aasutauts  are  correct  when 
they  tell  us  that  "we  are  in  danger  of  creat- 
ing a  water  wasteland  U  we  permit  to  happen 
in  the  future  what  baa  in  the  past."  But  by 
explaining  this  old  law.  Mr.  Nader  has  alerted 
citizens  aeroes  the  country  to  what  they  can 
do  individually  to  clean  up  the  natkm's 
waterways. 
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The  Federal  Oovermneut,  Mr.  Nader  tells 
ua.  has  spent  $3  billion  and  enacted  sevas 
new  legislative  acta  la  Ita  attempt  to  foet«r 
water  {K>llutlon  abatement,  all  to  no  avail, 
while  falling  to  recognize  that  IX  strong  mea»- 
ures  were  taken  to  enforce  the  Ta-year-old 
Refua«  Act,  the  nation  Is  first  clean  w*t«r 
law  coiild  curtail  many  water  pollution  prol>- 
lems  And  that's  where  the  pollution  bounty 
h\inters  come  In. 

BOUNTY    HUNTEIS 

Prom  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago 
and  Seattle  bounty  hunters  are  becoming  ac>- 
tlve  to  see  that  the  Refuse  Act  Is  enforced. 
And  some  stand  to  reap  substantial  rewards 
Tor  their  public  Interest  activities.  In  plain 
everyday  dollars  and  cents. 

In  Pittsburgh,  for  example.  John  Zavodnl 
and  David  Nlzon,  both  associated  with  tlM 
Penn  State  McKeesport  campus,  have  taken 
a  66-mlle  canoe  trip  down  the  Ohio  and 
Monongabela  Rivers.  Along  the  way  they 
noticed  at  least  four  corporations  were  pol- 
luting the  rivers.  Following  the  Refuse  Act 
to  the  letter,  the  two  eoologlsts  have 
prompted  the  Justice  Department  to  file 
criminal  charges  against  the  four  violators  oa 
a  total  of  73  counts  of  water  pollution  which 
could  net  them  rewards  of  as  much  as  t91,> 
250  in  bounty  money. 

"It  was  never  a  question  of  whether  I 
should  do  it,  but  one  of  how.*'  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  "The  7a-ye»r-old  law  had  to  be  It." 

Incluaed  In  the  legal  action  started  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Richard  L.  Tbornburgh,  are  charges  agalnoc 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp  ,  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp.,  and 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical  Corp.  Mr. 
Thomburgh  said  the  corporations  have  been 
notified  of  the  charges,  and  that  IT  con- 
victed, could  be  fined  a  maximum  of  92,500 
on  each  of  73  counts.  These  73  violations 
could  mean  total  fines  of  9182,500,  of  whlcb 
the  two  active  envlronmentallsta  would  re- 
ceive half. 

In  New  York  City  Owen  B.  Zlechner  and 
her  son  were  awarded  912.600  by  Judge  Inzer 
B.  Wyatt  late  last  year  for  information  that 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  Translt-Mlx  Con- 
crete Corp..  which  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  100-count  Indictment  under 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  for  discharging 
concrete  and  alkaline  water  into  the  East 
River.  The  company  was  fined  9600  on  each  of 
the  first  60  counts  (each  day  of  polluting 
Is  considered  a  separate  offense ) ,  for  a  total 
of  926,000.  The  Zelchners  got  half 

THE     REIDSE     ACT 

The  way  the  1699  Refuse  Act  works  goes 
something  like  this:  the  law  sUtes  that 
no  individual,  group,  or  corporation  is  per- 
mitted to  dump  any  refuse  into  a  navigable 
waterway  of  the  United  States,  either  la 
liquid  or  solid  form,  unless  first  obtaining  a 
discharge  permit  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  And  the  courts  have  held  that 
a  navigable  waterway  is  almost  any  body  of 
water  that  will  float  a  small  boat,  as  well  as 
tributaries  thereto. 

The  fact  that  the  old  law  was  never  en- 
forced, while  surprising,  la  based  on  the  fact 
that  until  recently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
interpreted  it  to  mean  only  pollution,  which 
nxlght  obetruct  navigation.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  several  times  had  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  declar- 
ing It  the  nation's  first  clean  water  law.  The 
high  court  has  ruled  that  refuse  can  be  just 
about  anything  that  is  foreign  to  a  natural 
body  of  water.  Including  oil,  chemicals,  hot 
water,  and  other  substances.  As  explained  by 
Cong.  Henry  Reuse,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, In  a  citizens'  kit  his  office  prepared  for 
distribution  to  prospective  bounty  hunters: 

"The  1890  Refuse  Act  Is  a  |}owerful,  but 
little  used  weapon  in  our  federal  arsenal  of 
wuter  pollution  control  enforcement  leglsU- 
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tlon.  Seeticm  13  of  the  act  (Title  33,  United 
States  Code,  section  407)  prohibits  anyone, 
Including  any  individual,  corporation,  mu- 
nicipality, or  group,  from  throwing,  discharg- 
ing, or  depositing  any  refuse  matter  of  any 
kind  or  any  type  from  a  vessel  or  from  a 
shore-based  building,  structure,  or  facility  in- 
to either  the  nation's  navigable  rivers,  lakes, 
streams,  and  other  navigable  bodies  of  water, 
or  any  tributary  to  such  waters,  unless  he 
has  first  obtained  a  permit  to  do  so.  Navi- 
gable water  Includes  water  sufficient  to  float 
a  boat  or  log  at  high  water.  This  section  of 
the  act  applies  to  Inland  waters,  ooastal 
waters,  and  waters  that  flow  across  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Mexico." 

Additionally,  the  kit  explains,  "the  section 
prohibits  anyone  from  placing  on  the  bank 
of  any  navigable  waterway,  or  of  any  tribu- 
tary to  such  waterway,  any  material  that 
could  be  washed  Into  a  waterway  by  ordi- 
nary or  high  water,  or  by  storm.s  or  floods, 
or  otherwise  and  would  result  In  the  obstruc- 
tion of  navigation. 

STIFV    PCNAI.TIES 

As  further  explained  by  Rep  Reuss,  pen- 
alty for  violations  are  stiff.  "Violations  of  the 
Refuse  Act  are  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  penalties  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
J2.500  nor  less  than  9500  for  each  day  or 
Instance  of  violatlou,  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  a  fine  and  Imprisonment.  A  citizen,  who 
Informs  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney about  a  violation  and  gives  sufficient 
Information  to  lead  to  conviction.  Is  entitled 
to  one  half  the  fine  set  by  the  court." 

Because  enforcement  of  the  act  has  been 
lax.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  asked 
for  few  permits  across  the  country.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Pittsburgh  regional  office,  for 
example,  has  admitted  that  no  permits  have 
been  requested  in  that  area.  Likewise,  a 
Corps  sp<"kesman  for  this  region,  head- 
quartered in  Baltimore.  Indicated  that  to 
his  knowledge  there  had  been  no  permits 
granted  In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  nor 
had  any  been  asked  for  until  recently.  This 
means  that  virtually  any  polluter  of  any 
body  of  water  In  the  region  Is  in  violation  of 
the  Refuse  Act. 

LOCAI.    MUNTmS 

Regionally,  at  least  two  people  are  trying 
to  become  active  fHsHutlon  bounty  hunters. 
Jodl  Schautz,  19-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Georges  Schautz,  214  Ashmore, 
Claries  Summit,  and  her  friend.  Robert  Crlm- 
mel,  also  19.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge 
Reiner,  Haven  Lane,  Clarks  Summit,  have 
decided  that  they  would  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  polluted  Lackawanna  River 
in  Lackawanna  County.  Jodl,  a  student  at 
Juniata  College,  and  Robert,  a  University  of 
Nevada  at  Los  Angeles  student,  teamed  up 
several  weeks  ago  and  went  In  pursuit  of 
possible  culprits. 

To  date  the  students  have  made  several 
trips,  usually  wading  In  waist-deep  murky 
water,  up  and  down  the  Lackawanna  from 
the  point  where  It  empties  Into  the  Susque- 
hanna River  to  Soranton. 

Last  Monday,  with  the  help  of  Larry  Paw- 
llsh  of  the  Kingston  office  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, the  students  observed  a  hoat  of  river 
pollution  violations. 

Aided  by  Jodl's  mother,  Mrs.  Shautz.  the 
students  reported  to  Mr.  Pawllah  that  Mont- 
rose Beef  in  Duryea  was  permitting  blood 
and  animal  tissue  to  flow  Into  the  river  ne<Lr 
where  the  Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna 
converge. 

Further  upstream,  the  students  reported, 
they  observed  the  Wallace-Murray  Corp, 
discharging  hot  liquid,  a  brown  liquid,  and 
a  foamy  liquid  into  the  river  via  four  pipes. 
As  with  several  of  the  other  app«rent  pol- 
luters tracked  down  by  the  students,  a  chem- 
ical analysis  performed  by  the  DER  labora- 
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tory  In  Harrlsburg  Is  being  processed  after 
samples  were  taken  by  &Ir.  Pawllsh. 

Continuing  on  their  Journey  upstream,  the 
students  reported  possible  violations  includ- 
ing: 

A  sewage  outfall  discharging  raw  sewage 
between  Meadow  Brook  and  Roadlng  Brook, 
both  tributaries  to  the  Lackawanna; 

A  blue,  milky  substance  flowing  Into  Roar- 
ing Brook  from  the  Chamberlain  Corp., 
Scran  ton; 

Animal  tissue  flowing  from  the  Alan  Beef 
Co.,  Dunmore,  into  Roaring  Brook; 

A  discharge  of  clear  hot  water  via  a  pipe 
one  block  north  of  the  Hickory  Street  Bridge, 
flowing  from  an  unknown  source; 

A  raw  sewage  outfall  and  animal  blood 
and  tissue  from  a  point  Just  beyond  the 
Lackawanna  Avenue  bridge; 

A  raw  sewage  outfall  south  of  the  Linden 
Street  bridge; 

The  flow  of  a  black  dye  substance  from 
an  unknown  source  between  the  Linden 
Street  bridge  and  the  Mulberry  Street 
bridge: 

Dumping  of  solid  waste  of  stone  and  con- 
crete Into  the  river  by  the  Stlpp  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Scranton,  north  of  the  Mulberry 
Street  Bridge; 

A  sewage  outfall  between  the  Mulberry 
Street  bridge  and  the  Olive  Street  bridge. 

The  bounty  hunters  told  a  staff  writer  of 
this  newspaper  that  they  were  now  awaiting 
on  the  DER  analysis.  They  said  they  had  the 
Impression  that  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in 
Scranton  had  never  had  a  case  of  Refuse 
Act  violation. 

The  procedure  for  a  citizen  to  use  In  seek- 
ing enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act,  accord- 
ing to  the  bulletin  from  Rep.  Reuss,  en- 
tails the  bounty  hunter  to  first  find  the 
possible  polluter,  then  determine  whether 
the  discharge  is  authorized  by  Corps  permit. 

"The  Refuse  Act  specifically  directs  that 
the  appropriate  U.S.  attorney  (Atty.  John 
Cottone  in  this  region)  shall  'vigorously  pros- 
ecute all  offenders."  In  order  to  do  ao  he 
needs  e^equate  Information  to  prove  that 
the  discharge  were  made  and  that  they 
violated  the  law  or  the  conditions  of  the 
permit.  Furthermore,  the  statute  specifies 
that  the  citizen's  right  to  half  the  fine  is 
conditioned  on  his  providing  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney Information  sufficient  to  lead  to  a 
conviction  of  ihe  violator." 

Both  Jodl  and  Robert  said  they  were  aware 
and  prepared  to  face  the  day  when  they 
would  be  possibly  called  to  testify  in  court 
against  the  violators  they  bad  deitected. 

In  providing  information  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney, according  to  the  Reuss  packet,  the 
citizen  should  make  a  detailed  statement, 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths,  setting  forth; 

The  nature  of  the  refuse  material  dis- 
charged; the  source  and  method  of  discharge; 
the  location,  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  causing  or  contributing  to 
the  discharge;  the  name  of  the  waterway  Into 
which  the  discharge  occurred;  and  each  date 
on  which  the  discharge  occurred. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
who  saw  or  knows  about  the  discharges  and 
could  testify  about  them  if  necessary; 

A  statement  that  the  discharge  Is  not  au- 
thorized by  Corps  permit,  or.  If  a  permit 
WHS  granted,  state  facte  showing  that  the 
alleged  violator  Is  not  complying  with  any 
condition  of  the  pernilt; 

If  the  waterway  Into  which  the  discharge 
occurred  Is  not  commonly  known  as  navi- 
gable, or  as  a  tributary  to  a  navigable  water- 
way, state  facts  to  show  such  status; 

Where  possible,  photographs  should  be 
taken,  and  samples  of  the  pollutant  or  for- 
eign substance  collected  In  a  clean  Jar  which 
is  then  sealed.  These  should  be  labeled  with 
information  showing  who  took  the  photo- 
graph or  saniple,  where,  and  when,  and  how; 
and  who  retained  custody  of  the  film  or  Jar 
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I3GAI.  paocxonas 

Some  environmentalists  have  charged  the 
Justice  Department  with  dereliction  when  it 
comes  to  prosecuting  violators  of  the  Refuse 
Act.  But  most  often  it  is  not  that  a  U.S. 
attorney  Is  reluctant  to  prosecute  when  the 
evidence  Is  brought  to  him,  but  rather  that 
his  office  Is  understaffed — with  the  legal  ex- 
pertise for  such  suits,  or  directives  from 
Washington  which  appear  complex  for  many 
attorneys  at  beat. 

Scranton  Attorney  Earnest  Preate,  Jr.,  for 
one,  thinks  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  attorneyi 
across  the  country  are  much  too  restrictive 
and  complicated  to  be  r«adily  effective  when 
a  violator  Is  detected.  But  Cong.  Reuss  In 
his  bulletin,  covers  this  aspect  with  a  possible 
solution. 

"Where  a  statute,  such  as  the  Refuse  Act," 
be  explains,  "provides  that  part  of  a  fine 
shall  be  paid  to  citizens  who  furnish  sufficient 
Information  of  a  violation  to  lead  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  violator,  and  the  government 
falls  to  proeecvite  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  the  Informer  can  bring  his  own  suit. 
In  the  name  of  the  government,  against  the 
vlcrtator  to  collect  his  portion  of  the  penalty. 
This  Is  called  a  'qui  tarn'  suit.  The  Informer 
has  a  financial  interest  In  the  fine  and  there- 
fore can  sue  to  collect  It.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  such  qui  tam  suits.  Some  of  these 
decisions  are  cited  In  the  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
entitled  'Our  Water  and  Wetlands:  How  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  help  prevent  their 
Destruction  and  Ptdlutlon  "  " 

The  U.S.  district  courts  apparently  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide 
such  suits,  the  congressman  points  out.  In 
such  a  qui  tam  suit,  the  citizen  must  prove 
that  the  alleged  violator  did,  In  fact,  violate 
the  act. 

"vn  TAM"  strrrs 

A  Oreenstreet  News  staff  writer  addressed 
a  letter  to  Ixjth  U.S.  Attorneys  Cottone  and 
Thomburgh  last  year,  requesting  informa- 
tion about  the  possible  prosecution  of  Refuse 
Act  violations.  Though  Mr.  Cottone  failed  to 
reply,  his  counterpart,  headquartered  In 
Pittsburgh,  did.  His  letter  In  part  read: 

"Your  comments  as  to  the  apparent  laxity 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may  have  founda- 
tion In  fact.  At  this  point,  however,  we  have 
no  evidence  in  support  of  your  comments. 
Perhaps  you  may  desire  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  office  of  the  chief  of  engineers 
in  this  matter  to  obtain  the  views  of  that 
agency  on  this  Important  Issue. 

"We  are  quite  Interested  In  your  comment 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  thousands  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Refuse  Act  In  Pennsylvania. 
Unfortunately,  this  office  does  not  have  in- 
vestigative capahllltles  and  we  must  rely 
upon  specific  information  furnished  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  such  as  yourself,  or  Xikt  agen- 
cies having  an  interest  In  tbeae  matters. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  any  q>«clflc  Informa- 
tion of  violations  within  this  district,  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  receipt  of  same  and 
shall  endeavor  to  take  action  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

"With  respect  to  your  comments  pertain- 
ing to  33  use.  Section  411  and  In  particu- 
lar to  the  i>art  an  Informant,  you  are  ad- 
vised that  your  interpretation  requires  some 
Clarification.  Section  411,  which  U  the  crimi- 
nal section  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899,  provides  for  payment  of  one  half  of 
the  fine  "to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
giving  information  which  shall  lead  to  con- 
viction.' Furthermore,  said  payment  is  a 
matter   "in  the  discretion  of  the  court.' 

"We  trust  that  the  forgoing  response  to 
your  letter  wlU  be  satlsfActory  for  your  pur- 
poses, and  we  encourage  you  and  other  in- 
terested cttlaena  to  furnish  this  olioe  speotSo 
tacts  of  pollution  violations  so  that  w«  may 
take  whatever  action  the  situation  warrants," 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Spetvker,  our  national 
commitment  to  equal  employment  op- 
portunity suffered  an  unfortimate  blow 
recently  when  the  House  refused  to  grant 
the  additional  enforcement  powers 
needed  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  order  to  obtain 
compliance  with  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
job  discrimination. 

Rather  than  approve  the  cesise-and- 
desist  powers  which  H.R.  1746  would 
have  given  to  the  EEOC,  the  House 
agreed  to  a  substitute  version  which 
would  leave  the  EEOC  with  lots  of  bark, 
but  a  woefully  inadequate  bite. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
which  hopefully  will  resist  the  efforts  to 
weaken  the  original  bill.  One  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  Increased  en- 
forcement powers  in  this  area  has  been 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  cogent  statement 
made  by  my  colleague  frc«n  the  District 
of  Columbia  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  to  testify  in 
favor  of  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
EEOC: 

TtaTiMONT  OF  Congressman  Walixb  K. 
Pauntroy  Before  Senate  Labor  Stjbcom- 
icrmcE    on    S.    2815,    the    Equai,   Emplot- 

MENT  OPPORTUNTTIES   ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 

1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, first  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  Congress  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  consider  in  many  years.  Other  legislation 
baa  been  described  In  a  similar  way,  but  in 
this  case  the  description  rings  particularly 
true.  S.  2£16  is  a  vital  and  urgent  measure 
becaxise  equal  employment  opportunity  rests 
at  the  center  of  the  hopes  of  Blacks.  Spanlsh- 
surnamed,  and  other  minorities  for  an  equal 
chance  in  our  society.  Without  equal  access 
to  job  opportunities  and  a  fair  chance  for 
advancement  up  the  economic  ladder,  the 
promise  of  decent  housing,  adequate  educa- 
Uon.  and  full  parUcipatlon  In  the  life  of 
our  nation  will  remain  an  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise for  minority  groups. 

S.  2fil6  offers  basic  and  desperately  needed 
changes  in  the  way  we  go  about  ensuring 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  it  glvee 
substance  to  the  principles  of  non-dlscrlinl- 
natlon  In  employment  that  have  become  em- 
bedded In  our  national  policies  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Others  who  wUl  testify  before  you  will 
argue  ably  in  favor  of  S.  2515.  I  wish  to  take 
a  moment  to  center  your  attention  on  one 
Important  feature  of  the  bill  that,  for  me 
and  thousands  of  Federal  employees.  Is  of 
special  Iniportance. 

Section  11  of  S.  2615  would  codify  In  statu- 
tory law  the  national  policies  expressed  in 
legislaUon  and  presidential  executive  orders 
mandating  non -discrimination  In  Federal 
employment.  Most  significantly,  the  bill 
wotild  transfer  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing Pederal  noB-dlscrimlnatlon  re- 
quireioents  in  Pederal  employment  from  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  to  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Conunlaaloo. 


There  are  few  in  tills  Cougress  who  can 
testify  with  more  experience  than  I  about 
the  pervasive  and  continuing  discrimination 
by  the  Federal  Ooverun^nt  In  the  employ- 
ment of  Blacks,  Spanlsh-surnamed.  and 
women  employees.  As  a  pastor  and  com- 
munity leader  in  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia 
during  the  past  12  years.  I  have  had  to  re- 
spond to  thousands  of  complaints  of  Job 
discrimination  from  among  the  58,000  Feder- 
al employees  in  the  District  who  are  Black 
My  fathei  was  employed  at  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  here  for  44  wears  before  retiring.  He 
linew  the  effects  of  discrimination  and  we. 
his  children,  knew  his  frustration  and 
despair.  He  trained  two  generations  of  White 
employees  who  were  then  passed  up  and  over 
the  shoulder  to  higher  level  and  higher  pac- 
ing Jobs.  From  all  the  evidence  I  have  seen. 
even  today  In  this  supposedly  enlightened 
time,  these  practices  continue  dally  witb 
little  substantive  chaixge. 

When  I  cajne  to  the  Congress  five  mouths 
ago,  I  expected  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  casework  of  my  office  would  be  devoted 
to  helping  Federal  employees  resoive  Job  dis- 
crlnilnatloD  problems.  But  I  did  not  foresee 
the  Incredible  deluge  of  pent-up  grievances 
that  have  descended  upon  my  oflioe  in  the 
few  short  months  I  have  been  here.  These 
are  brought  by  people  with  just  clainks  who 
are  deeply  angered  and  frustrated  by  the  un- 
fair treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Pederal  Government.  These  people  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn.  They  have  sought  help 
from  their  agencies,  and  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — aU  with  UtUe  success. 

Allow  me  just  one  brief  moment  to  give 
you  a  flesh  and  blood  Illustration  of  what  it 
means  to  be  Black  and  in  the  Pederal  service. 
Shortly  after  opening  my  district  office  last 
April,  a  OS-12  Computer  Analyst  ean^  into 
the  office  complaining  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  bis  race.  Be 
had  been  rated  eligible  for  a  GS-IS  rating 
by  the  ClvU  Service  Commlnston  but  had 
been  passed  over  for  advancement  several 
times.  He  filed  an  equAl  employment  com- 
plaint with  his  agency,  naming  his  super- 
visor. Shortly,  thereafter,  his  superior  filed 
an  unfavorable  career  appraisal  only  four 
months  after  a  favorable  one  bad  been  en- 
tered. This  latest  appraisal,  of  course,  be- 
came part  of  his  permanent  file,  and  robe 
him  of  any  serious  chance  of  further  ad- 
vancement. About  this  same  time,  two  White 
OS-13's  have  been  brought  In  and  promoted 
over  him,  and  he  has  been  relieved  of  vir- 
tually ail  his  responsibility  and  authority. 
The  ClvU  Service  Commission  is  awsLre  of 
this  case  but  no  corrective  action  has  been 
taken.  This  man's  plight  la  not  atypical  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Ped- 
eral employees  who  happened  to  be  members 
of  minority  groups  who  have  suffered  similar 
fates. 

At  present  national  policy  mandating  non- 
dlscrlnUnatlon  in  Pederal  employment  has 
been  strongly  exprened  by  both  CongreK 
and  the  Executive.  Congress  has  stated  that 
it  is  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
sure equal  employment  opportunities  for 
Federal  employees  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  reUglon,  sex  or  na- 
Uonal  origin  .  .  ."  (6  U.S.  17151  (1870)) 
The  primary  responsibility  for  implementing 
this  national  poUcy  has  been  given  to  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  11748,  President  Nixon  stated 
that  "discrimination  of  any  kind  based  on 
factors  not  relevant  to  job  performance  must 
be  Medicated  completely  fiom  Pederal  em- 
ployment." nils  has  not  happened,  and  one 
important  reason  it  has  not  happened  is  that 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  Is  not  up  to  the 
job. 

I  am  convinced  that  E.E.O.C.  with  its  ex- 
perience in  battling  job  dlecrl  minatloo  in 
the  private  sector  and  with  its  aensltlvity 
to  the  systonlcs  and  institutional  roots  of 
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Job  dlscrlmliiAtlon  offers  far  greater  hope  to 
the  thouaanda  of  employees  who  every  day 
must  ruSer  the  Indignity  of  being  discrim- 
inated against  because  of  their  race,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  record  in 
rooting  out  discrimination  Is  all  too  clear. 
Statistical  evidence  demonstrates  beyond  se- 
rious question  that  minorities  and  women 
find  It  difficult  to  secure  Federal  Jobs,  par- 
ticularly at  higher  paying,  decision -making 
levels.  Blacks,  women,  Spanish -sumamed 
employees  are  unduly  concentrated  In  Jobs 
paying  the  lowest  salaries  and  having  the 
least  amount  of  policy-making  responsibil- 
ity. A  report  iasue^  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  lifay,  1070  showed  that  minorities 
make  up  19.6  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
government  employees  and  14.4  percent  of 
the  general  schedule  employees.  Approx- 
imately 80%  of  these  general  schedule  minor- 
ity employees  are  locked  at  grades  1-8.  While 
comprising  slightly  over  14  percent  of  the 
general  schedule  work  force,  minorities  ac- 
count for  27.8  percent  of  the  lowest  level 
OS  1-4  positions.  The  picture  grows  even 
more  gloomy  when  we  look  at  the  record  of 
Individual  cabinet  level  departments.  As  of 
November,  1970,  only  5.3  percent  of  Interior's 
employees  were  Black,  6.8  percent  of  Agri- 
culture's, and  6.2  percent  of  Transportation's. 

These  pervasive  patterns  are  reflected  in 
employment  practices  at  Federal  executive 
levels.  In  grades  OS  14  and  15.  minority  em- 
ployees account  for  only  3.3  percent  of  em- 
ployees, and  at  grades  OS  15-18  minorities 
account  for  only  one  in  fifty  of  all  employees. 
While  Spanlsh-sumamed  employees  are  2.9 
percent  of  employees,  only  6/10  of  one  per- 
cent have  managed  to  make  It  to  executive 
level  positions.  Similar  patterns  also  pertain 
to  women  employees. 

In  Individual  agencies,  the  presence  of 
Blacks  In  executive  level  pooi^ons  earning 
more  than  (IS.OOO  and  presumably  having 
some  decision-making  authority,  grown  even 
more  infrequent.  In  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, less  than  one  percent  of  the  Blacks 
In  the  agency  earn  more  than  $15,000. 
In  Treasury.  Defense.  Agriculture,  and  Trans- 
portation, two  percent  or  less  of  all  Black 
employees  make  more  than  $15,000.  Moat  re- 
markably of  all.  in  the  Justice  Department, 
which  at  one  time  had  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  securing  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans, only  1.4  percent  of  Black  employees 
reached   a  salary  range  of  (15,000  or  more. 

When  the  "super  grade"  positions — OS 
16-18 — are  sifted  out  and  reviewed,  the  pic- 
ture becomes  nothing  less  than  a  national 
scandal.  As  of  November.  1970,  there  were 
6,586  super  grades,  but  only  130  of  these 
were  minorities — 92  Blacks.  18  Spanish-sur- 
named.  19  Orientals,  and  5  American  Indians. 
The  most  shocking  instance  of  exclusion  of 
minorities  from  high  level  positions  is  found 
In  the  regulatory  agencies,  especially  In  the 
so-called  "big-six"— FCC,  PTC,  ICC.  CAB. 
FPC,  and  3JEC.  This  almost  defies  belief  but 
of  the  327  OS  18  through  18  employees,  not  a 
single  one  was  Black.  Spanlsh-surnamed.  or 
American  Indian.  Almost  as  amazing.  In  the 
Departments  of  the  Army.  Air  Force,  and 
Navy,  which  have  a  total  of  811  super  grades, 
there  were  one  Black,  one  Spanlsh-.iurnamed. 
and  one  Oriental  In  super  grade  positions. 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  having  216 
super  grades,  only  two  of  these  are  minority 
group  members. 

An  inordinately  large  number  of  the  130 
minority  super  grades  are  found  In  civil 
rights  positions  tmd  therefore,  have  no  direct 
Influence  on  program  decisions.  The  two  mi- 
nority super  grades  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  both  civil  rlghU  officers  The  one 
minority  super  grade  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  involved  In  civil  rights 
work.  Over  10%  of  all  minority  super  grade* 
In  the  government  are  In  two  agenclee — ^the 
Civil  Rights  Commisalon,  and  the  Equal  Km- 
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ployment    Opportunity    Commission — which 
deal  with  civil  rights  matters. 

The  difficulty  of  minorities  and  women  In 
curing  Federal  employment,  thetr  high  con- 
centration in  low  level  Jobs,  their  virtual 
absence  from  executive  level  poeltlons,  can 
only  be  attributed  to  systematic  and  institu- 
tional failures,  failures  that  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  proved  unable  to  root  out 
effectively. 

These  patters  are  not  accidental;  they  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  come  to  gripe  with 
the  deep  roots  of  discrimination  pervading 
Federal  employment  practices.  The  Commis- 
sion's Xallure  springs  from  several  sources. 
The  Commission  has  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  Federal  personnel 
policies.  At  the  same  time,  Executive  Order 
11748  places  primary  responsibility  for  en- 
suring equal  employment  opportunity  in  the 
hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
seems  anomalous  to  have  the  Commission 
both  establish  policies  for  rooting  out  dis- 
crimination and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
basic  res[x>nslblllty  for  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Its  personnel  policies  against  the 
demands  of  the  law.  S.  2515  will  remedy  this 
inequity  and  provide  for  objective  review  of 
Federal  discrimination  policies. 

Beyond  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  con- 
flict of  Interest  In  enforcing  non-dlscrlml- 
natlou  standards,  the  Oommiseion  has  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  institutional  and  sys- 
temic origins  of  discrimination  in  Federal 
employment.  The  Commission  persists  in 
searching  out  supervisors  with  malicious  in- 
tent rather  than  focusing  on  personnel  poli- 
cies that  have  the  Inherent  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  Black,  Spanlsh-sur- 
named. and  women  employees.  Yet  even 
when  such  supervisors  are  IdentiSed,  strong 
steps  are  almost  never  taken  to  discourage 
further  discrimination. 

We  should  have  little  reason  to  expect  re- 
sults from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
when  It  cannot  even  keep  Its  own  house  in 
order.  The  Commission's  record  In  employ- 
ing minority  group  members  at  the  decision- 
making level  Is  far  from  exemplary.  Of  the 
53  super  grades  at  the  Commission,  only 
two  are  Black,  and  as  has  become  an  emerg- 
ing pattern,  at  least  one  of  these  Is  a  civil 
rights  officer.  In  Its  ten  regional  offices,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  not  one  Black 
In  a  regional  director  or  deputy  director  posi- 
tion. Beyond  the  top  leadership  positions,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission's  record  in  em- 
ploying minority  group  members  at  the  re- 
gional level  Is  dismal.  As  of  February.  1971, 
In  the  Boeton  office,  one  of  39  employees  at 
OS  10  or  above  was  minority,  and  only  seven 
of  66  employees  at  OS  9  or  below  were  mi- 
nority. In  the  Chicago  offlce,  only  3  of  182 
employees  at  the  OS  10  level  or  al>ove  were 
minority.  In  its  headquarters  staff,  there  la 
no  Improvement.  In  the  Commission's  Bu- 
reau of  Recruiting  and  Examining,  a  scant  2 
of  68  employees  at  OS  10  or  above  were 
niinorlty;  In  the  Bureau  of  Policy  and 
Standards.  4  out  of  117;  and  In  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel   Investigations.   3  out  of  89. 

The  Commission's  procedures  In  process- 
ing equal  employment  complaints  are  marked 
by  long  delays  and  timidity.  Tlie  Conunls- 
slon's  procedures  generally  give  the  agency 
against  which  an  equal  opportunity  com- 
plaint Is  asserted  the  responsibility  for  In- 
vestigating and  Initially  resolving  the 
matter.  The  agency  Is  supposed  to  reach  a 
decision  within  60  days.  Yet.  according  to 
recent  flgxiree  that  I  have  obtained,  69'. 
of  the  complaints  pending  in  the  agencies 
are  now  overdue.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  reach  down  and 
pull  a  case  from  a  dilatory  agency,  but  it 
rar^y  does.  Rather,  It  almiHy  waits  until 
the  agency  makee  a  decision,  and  then  it  Is 
normally  up  to  the  employee  to  bring  the 
case  txefore  the  Oommlsston,  In  addition,  it 
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is  not  at  all  unusual  for  an  employee  to  wait 
eight  or  nine  month*  before  a  complaint  is 
fully  resolved  administratively. 

Even  when  the  discrimination  is  proved, 
the  Commission  Is  extraordinarily  timid  in 
imposing  meaningful  remedial  action.  In 
fact,  the  Commission's  remedies  fall  far  short 
of  what  the  Oovernment  would  accept  from 
•  private  employer  under  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  RlghU  Act.  The  Commission  has 
refused  to  grant  retroactive  promotions. 
While  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  deci- 
sions of  the  Comptroller  seem  to  limit  back- 
pay awards,  the  Commission  has  nonethe- 
less failed  to  seek  vigorously  authority  for 
back  pay  awards — a  remedy  commonplace 
In  private  employment  discrimination  cases. 
Similarly,  the  Conmnlaslon  has  steadfastly 
failed  to  Institute  government -wide  affirma- 
tive action  plans  with  goals  and  timetables 
bo  measure  progress  as  are  now  routinely 
required  of  private  employees  having  gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  Conmilsslon  will 
merely  order  that  the  employee  be  given 
some  priority  for  future  promotion  when 
discrimination  is  proved.  But  little  atten- 
tion Is  given  to  compensating  the  employee 
for  the  damages  that  be  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  unfair  tre«tment. 

To  many  of  us  who  have  closely  followed 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  area  of 
equal  employment  programs,  it  has  seemed 
that  often  it  is  more  concerned  with  fash- 
ioning a  tidy  personnel  system  than  in  ef- 
fecting equal  Job  Justice  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Present  Civil  Service  standards  con- 
tinue to  overemphasize  paper  quaUflcations 
and  test  results,  even  when  an  employee 
In  his  work  experience  of  performance  has 
demonstrated  a  capacity  for  a  better  Job  or 
advancement.  Furthermore,  the  tests  used 
by  the  Commission  are  not  directed  in  any 
significant  way  to  specific  Job  requirements. 
A  recent  study  by  the  respected  Urban  In- 
stitute concluded  that  the  "use  of  the  ( test ) 
is  unfairly  dlsorlminatory  to  many  Black 
applicants.  ..."  As  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  pointed  out  in  Its 
Report  on  H.R.  1746.  "The  Inevitable  con- 
sequence of  this  ...  Is  that  classes  of  per- 
sons who  are  culturally  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged are  subjected  to  a  heavier  bur- 
den in  seeking  employment."  These  policies 
are  wrong,  but  the  Commission  has  utterly 
failed  to  see  that  they  are  wrong. 

The  time  for  change  has  arrived,  and  I 
urge  you  to  seize  the  Ume,  The  Civil  Service 
Oonunlseion  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  providing  fair  and  equal  Job  op- 
portunities for  all  government  employees.  A 
new  and  more  sensitive  expertise  is  required. 
I  believe  that  E.E.O.C.  offers  far  greater  hope 
to  these  thousands  of  employees  who  today 
have  no  real  hope  for  change.  I  urge  your 
approval  of  3.  2515,  particularly  the  transfer 
of  equal  employment  functions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  E  E.O.C.  I  believe  that  the 
transfer  is  desperately  needed,  and  I  urge 
your  support  for  it. 


CYNICISM  IS  HEALTHY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit 
of  homespun  philosophy  was  certainly 
evident  In  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  September  22  edition  of  the  La- 
Orange,  m.,  Citizen,  commenting  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  cynical  at- 
Utude. 
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I  believe  this  commentary  treats  the 
subject  properly  and  cleeirly  and  is  a  far 
better  analysis  than  that  of  chronic 
complalners  or  bitter  cynics  who  lose  all 
of  their  objectivity: 

Ctnicisu  Is  Healthy 

Seems  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  crusaders 
for  a  better  environment,  stimulated  by  a 
massive  publicity  campaign  from  the 
sacrosanct  federal  bureaucracy,  were  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  of  using  detergents  con- 
taining phoepborus. 

As  we  remember,  housewives  were  picket- 
ing grocery  stores,  posting  brand  names  with 
percentage  of  phosphorus  content  and  urg- 
ing shoppers  not  to  buy  and  merchants  not 
to  stock  the  detergents  with  the  higher 
ratings. 

College  students,  we  recall,  used  their 
chemistry  laboratories  to  make  "sclentiflc" 
analyses  of  cleansing  preparations.  All  this 
was  part  of  their  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Now  comes  a  federal  functionary  with  the 
word  that  phosphorus  Isn't  all  bad.  It  might, 
Indeed,  be  better  than  some  of  the  sub- 
stitutes. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  latest 
pronouncement  is  right  or  wrong.  It  Is  a 
question  of  the  credibility  of  a  spokesman 
for  the  federal  establishment. 

"It  is  one  of  the  happles-t  characteristics 
of  this  glorious  country."  said  the  First  Lord 
in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  satiric  operetta. 
"H.  M.  S.  Pinafore",  "that  official  utterances 
are  ln\-arlably  regarded  as  unanswerable." 

That  has  been  the  handicap,  and  may  be 
the  doom,  of  the  antl-p>ollutlon  movement; 
to  accept  without  question,  reservation  or 
Investigation  the  pronouncements  of  those 
In  official  positions. 

Governmental  functionaries  are  usually 
more  Interested  In  the  size  of  their  appropria- 
tions than  in  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

A  little  cynical  scrutiny  would  be  a  healthy 
attitude. 


WHO  CARES  FX)R  THE  BROKEN 

MAN? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  us 
who  have  not  directly  experienced  the 
tragedy  of  spinal  cord  injury  have  any 
conception  of  the  kind  of  personal  dis- 
aster it  can  be.  Nor  are  many  of  us  aware 
of  what  is  required  to  treat  or  care  for 
those  who  have  suffered  this  type  of  In- 
jury, or  what  is  involved  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process,  where  rehabilitation  is 
possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  programs  through  which  funds 
for  spinal  cord  Injury  research,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  are  directed,  I 
have  a  special  Interest  in  this  particular 
medical  and  social  problem.  One  of  my 
principal  concerns  is  over  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  these  injuries  occur  with  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25 
years  who  have  their  whole  vocational 
careers  before  them. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribime 
magazine  featured  an  article  which  I 
think  does  an  excellent  job  of  outlining 
the  problems  associated  with  spinal  cord 
Injury,  and  the  fine  work  being  done  in 
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this  area  by  the  Rehabilitation  Institute 
of  Chicago.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  reading  it. 

Pour  years  ago  the  Institute  undertook 
a  major  $26  million  expansion  project  to 
provide  new  facilities  to  serve  the  se- 
verely disabled  in  the  Midwest.  These  are 
to  be  very  special  facilities,  to  provide  for 
research  and  training  as  well  as  patient 
care. 

To  finance  this  project,  the  institute 
turned  to  its  own  resources,  and  to  the 
private  community  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  needed  funds,  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  remainder. 

Our  subcommittee  has  given  the  in- 
stitute support  and  encouragement  in 
this  undertaking  over  the  years  and  this 
spring  President  Heyworth  and  Dr. 
Henry  Betts  appeared  before  us  to  make 
their  request  for  the  final  $3  million  in 
Federal  fimds  needed  to  complete  the 
project. 

We  put  that  money  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  10.  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  of  help  in  obtaining  these  funds  for 
the  institute  for  this  most  worthy  and 
meritorious  project,  and  I  think  more 
than  commendations  are  in  order  for 
the  public-spirited  and  civic-minded 
folks  in  the  Chicago  area  and  all  over  the 
Midwest  who  have  given  so  generously  to 
make  this  plan  a  reality. 

The  article  follows: 
Who  Caees  fob  the  Broken  Man? 
(By  Rldgely  Hunt) 

When  you  injure  your  spinal  cord,  a  num- 
ber of  curious  things  happen  to  compound 
your  original  disaster. 

In  the  first  place,  because  you  are  prob- 
ably both  paralyzed  and  insensitive  to  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  your  body,  you  can 
neither  shift  position  in  bed  nor  feel  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Many  hospitals.  Ig- 
norant of  the  dangers  imposed  by  this  con- 
dition, win  permit  you  to  lie  immobile  for 
weeks  and  months  while  your  body  weight 
squeezes  the  circulation  out  of  your  skin.  In- 
evitably, you  will  develop  appalling  bed  sores, 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  watermelon  and  deep 
enough  to  encompass  your  entire  fist.  These 
may  become  infected  and  eventually  kill  you. 
At  the  least,  they  will  delay  by  many  weeks 
any  attempt  to  liberate  you  from  the  prison 
of  your  shattered  body. 

But  worse,  both  psychologically  and  physi- 
cally, is  the  loss  of  bowel  and  bladder  control. 
The  spinal-cord  patient  typically  can  neither 
force  himself  to  urinate  nor  prevent  himself 
from  passing  stool.  To  cope  with  the  former 
problem,  a  catheter — a  rubber  tube — must  be 
threaded  thru  the  urethra  and  left  in  place 
with  one  end  inside  the  bladder  and  the  other 
end  draining  into  a  bag  strapped  to  the  leg. 
For  the  latter  infirmity,  the  patient  is  dia- 
pered like  a  baby.  [Dr.  Henry  B.  Betts,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute 
of  Chicago,  has  seen  such  patients  perma- 
nently installed  In  boxes  of  sawdust.  When 
the  patients'  bowels  moved,  the  attendants 
shoveled  out  the  soiled  sawdust  and  replaced 
It  with  new.] 

The  loss  of  control  over  these  two  most 
elementary  functions  presents  enormous  haz- 
ards for  the  patient.  On  the  physical  plane, 
the  catheter  causes  a  constant  irritation. 
Altho  the  spinal -cord  patient  may  not  feel  it, 
the  catheter  encourages  the  formation  of 
calcium  deposits  that  serve  as  the  situs — the 
location  and  hiding  place — for  Infections. 
These,  in  turn,  may  spread  from  the  bladder 
to  the  kidneys  with  lethal  consequences. 

On   the  emotional   plane,   the   results   are 
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frequently  even  more  devastating.  The  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  a  humiliating  depend- 
ency, literally  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  He  la 
compelled  to  submit  to  procedures  that  from 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  disgusting  and  demeaning.  And 
this  at  the  bands  of  the  nursing  staff,  many 
of  whom  are  young  and  pretty. 

Because  hospitals  are  staffed  in  large  part 
by  attractive  women,  the  male  patient  in 
particular  is  forever  reminded  of  his  crown- 
ing misfortune:  the  loss  of  his  sexual  com- 
petence. Not  all  spinal -cord  patients  are  sim- 
ilarly afflicted  In  this  respect.  Some  men  re- 
main capable  of  an  erection,  tho  they  need 
help  to  achieve  an  ejaculation.  Whether  they 
will  receive  that  help  hinges  on  the  love  and 
skill  of  their  wives,  a  fact  that  further  em- 
phasizes their  dependency.  In  any  event,  be- 
cause they  have  lost  sensitivity  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  they  will  get  little  physical 
gratification  from  the  act  of  love  and  must 
content  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  fulfilling  their  roles  as  men,  if  only 
after  a  fashion.  Furthermore,  their  muscular 
Impairment  will  usually  cause  the  sperm  to 
be  projected  backward  Into  the  bladder,  ren- 
dering them  unable  to  beget  children.  [As  In 
everything  else  pertaining  to  medicine,  ex- 
ceptions can  be  found  to  this  generally.  There 
is  on  record  at  least  one  Illinois  couple,  both 
of  whom  are  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down, 
who  have  produced  a  succession  of  offspring.) 
Because  women  can  adopt  an  entirely  pas- 
sive role  in  lovemaking,  a  spinal -cord  Injury 
does  not  Inflict  so  grievous  a  loss  on  their 
sexuality.  They  can  conceive  and  bear  chil- 
dren, and  Indeed,  the  InabUity  to  feel  pain 
may  come  as  a  positive  blessing  In  labor. 

So  the  spinal-cord  patient  finds  himself 
beset  by  a  sea  of  difficulties.  First  is  the  cat- 
astrophic Injury  to  his  body,  which  may  pre- 
vent him  from  walking  or  even  moving  his 
legs  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Worse,  he  may 
never  move  his  arms.  And  second  is  the  blow 
to  his  emotions,  especially  to  his  self-esteem. 
In  several  Important  ways,  he  has  reverted  to 
Infancy:  He  wets  his  pants  and  soUs  his  bed; 
he  can  neither  feed  nor  dress  himself;  he 
must  be  lifted  and  carried  like  a  baby.  And 
third,  he  has  lost  his  place  as  an  adult — lost 
his  Job.  lost  his  freedom,  lost  his  manhood. 
He  has  become  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  stared  at  if 
he  ventures  out  In  public.  He  fears  that  his 
wife  and  friends  will  reject  him,  and  In  this 
he  Is  sometimes  right.  Depending  on  the  kind 
of  person  he  was  before  his  accident,  he  will 
feel  resentful,  angry,  terrified  and  defeated. 
Or  he  will  be  determined,  inventive,  serene 
and  courageous.  Or  typically  he  will  be  all  of 
these  things  at  one  time  or  another. 

It's  surprisingly  eiisy  to  injure  your  spinal 
cord.  Cook  County  Sheriff  Richard  Erod  did 
It  in  a  tussle  with  an  S.  D.  S.  rioter  on  Madi- 
son Street.  Many  victims  do  It  while  swim- 
ming, usually  by  diving  Into  shallow  water 
and  hitting  their  heads  on  the  bottom.  The 
most  common  cause  among  patients  at  the 
Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago  is  auto- 
mobile accidents.  But  one  way  or  another,  the 
victim  has  suffered  a  traumatic  injury  that 
has  broken  his  spine  and  damaged  the  spinal 
cord,  the  bundle  of  nerves  that  runs  like  a 
trunk  telephone  cable  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  downward  for  about  18  Inches  to  the 
small  of  the  back.  Sometimes  the  cord  is  en- 
tirely severed,  in  which  case.  In  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge,  it  can  never  be 
rejoined.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  bruised  and 
in  time  will  regain  some — possibly  all — of  Its 
function.  Because  the  cord  does  not  visualize 
in  X-rays,  you  cannot  tell  tar  sure  how  badly 
It  Is  damaged;  you  can  only  waH  and  see. 
Patients  often  announce  a  firm  expectation 
of  walking  again.  Usually  they  are  dlsi^- 
polnted.  and  their  faUure  plunges  them  into 
deeper  gloom.  But  some  achieve  the  miracle. 

The  extent  of  the  dlsabUity  depends  on  the 
location  of  the  injury.  If  it  is  high  up  in  the 
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cervical  vertebr»e  of  th«  neck,  It  will  disrupt 
the  nerres  tbat  control  breathing,  and  the 
victim  will  die.  If  the  damage  occurs  some- 
what lower,  he  will  be  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down,  breathing  sballowly  but  unable  to 
move  arms,  legs  or  trunk.  [This  happened  to 
Jim  Braun,  a  21-year-oId  patient  at  the  Re- 
habilitation Institute,  who  dove  Into  3  feet 
of  water  one  golden  afternoon  during  a  picnic 
In  South  Dakota.  Still  entirely  conscious,  he 
lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  looking  up 
at  the  fading  sunlight  on  the  surface  but  un- 
able to  reach  It.  Happily,  his  friends  eventu- 
ally realized  that  he  wasn't  fooling  and  pulled 
hltn  out  half -drowned.)  Lower  still,  as  the  31 
pairs  of  nerves  branch  off  from  the  spinal 
cord  to  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  the 
victim  retains  more  function.  He  nxay  be  able 
to  move  a  single  muscle  In  his  left  shoulder. 
Perhaps  he  can  shift  his  entire  right  arm 
altho  denied  the  use  of  the  Angers.  Or  arms 
and  hands  may  work  while  the  legs  dangle 
uselessly. 

Tho  the  extent  of  the  loss  varies,  all  splnal- 
cord  patients  can  be  divided  Into  two  camps: 
the  more  fortunate  who  can  move  their  arms 
but  not  their  legs  and  the  less  fortunate  who 
can  move  neither.  The  first  are  called 
paraplegics:  the  second  as  quadrapleglcs.  In 
the  vernacular  of  the  rehabilitation  business, 
they  are  often  referred  to  as  "paras"  and 
"quads."  Most  doctors  and  therapists  who 
work  with  them  deplore  the  tendency  to 
categorize,  to  put  labels  on  them,  because 
like  all  humanity,  spinal-cord  patients  are 
Infinitely  varied.  But  certain  classifications 
must  be  drawn  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
so  this  man  Is  a  para  and  that  girl  Is  a  quad. 
Thru  the  accident  of  a  moment,  they  have 
become  lifetime  members  of  a  special  minor- 
ity, an  aberrant  class  feared  or  despl.sed  or 
patronized  by  the  ambulatory  majority. 

And  thus  they  come  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  some  of  them  despairing,  some  of 
them  hoping  for  the  miracle  and  none  of 
them  knowing  what  they  will  find  ilnslde 
those  white-palnted  brick  walls.  The'  place 
looks  like  another  of  the  warehouses  and  loft 
buildings  that  dot  the  seml-lndustrlal  area 
on  Ohio  Street  out  by  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Motorists,  hell-bent  to  get  home  for  their 
evening  martini,  could  pass  It  for  a  dozen 
years  and  never  guess  at  the  maimed  and 
crippled  people  who  dwell   inside. 

Just  as  well.  At  first  glance,  they  would 
make  you  cry  out  In  shock  and  horror.  Here 
on  this  wheelchair  Is  a  little  boy  whose  legs 
have  been  amputated  above  the  knees. 
There,  silent  and  withdrawn,  sits  a  girl  In- 
jured In  a  college  laboratory  explosion;  the 
left  side  of  her  head  Is  crushed  In.  On  that 
bed  lies  one  of  the  nation's  ablest  newspaper 
editors,  paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  by  an 
automobile  crash.  His  voice  breaks  on  the 
edge  of  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  mis- 
fortune. His  brain  is  undamaged.  Only  hl.s 
body  Is  broken.  He  has  not  yet  learned  to 
accept  this,  and  acceptance  Is  an  Important 
requisite  to  adjustment  and  rehabilitation. 
The  mtddle-aged  woman  with  the  gravy 
running  down  her  chin,  she's  a  "heml,"  a 
hemlplegic,  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  her  body 
by  a  stroke.  She  used  to  be  an  office  super- 
visor, but  she  won't  go  back  to  that.  Her 
powers  of  speech  have  been  entirely  wiped 
out  by  the  hemorrhage  In  her  brain.  And  over 
there,  lying  prone  on  a  cart,  that's  a  bilateral 
amputee  with  disarticulation.  They  took  off 
both  his  legs  as  high  as  they  could  go.  which 
In  this  case  means  removing  the  top  Joint  of 
the  leg  from  the  hip  socket.  To  look  at  him 
quickly,  you  would  think  he  had  been  sawed 
In  half  at  the  navel,  leaving  only  half  a  man. 
In  ages  paat,  a  man  like  that  could  make  a 
living  by  displaying  himself  In  public  places, 
and  parmits  sometimes  maimed  their  own 
children  to  capitalise  on  the  popular  delight 
in  freaka.  But  modem  society,  grown  delicate 
and  refiDMl,  prefers  to  shut  Its  freaks  away 
from  Ttew — la  hoepltals.  In  nursing  homes, 
upstairs  In  the  back  bedroom.  In  the  Pepel 
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generation,  where  everyone  Is  beautifiil  and 
no  one  passes  the  age  of  28,  no  place  remains 
for  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind. 

Even  the  medical  profession  has  tradition- 
ally turned  Its  back  on  them.  After  the 
"acute-care"  phase,  after  the  arm  has  been 
amputated  and  the  stump  has  healed,  after 
the  broken  spine  has  been  fused,  the  doc- 
tors have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  In- 
clination to  help  their  patients  master  their 
newly  circumscribed  lives.  Most  of  them  still 
don't,  nor  do  they  encourage  their  students 
to  take  up  this  work. 

"When  I  was  a  medical  student,"  says  Dr. 
Setts,  who  Is  today  an  Improbably  hand- 
some 43  years  old.  "there  was  a  subtle  dis- 
paragement of  chronic  disease.  It  was  Infused 
into  our  minds  that  geriatric  and  chronic 
problems  were  not  the  most  interesting. 
Acute  cases  were  the  ones  that  the  professors 
got  excited  about.  There  was  a  little  groan- 
ing when  you  got  an  arthritic  or  an  asthmat- 
ic. So  you  ended  up  with  a  subtle  feeling 
against  this  sort  of  thing.  I  once  had  great 
hope  for  the  younger  generation  of  medical 
students.  They  Just  love  'dealing  with  the 
whole  man.'  which  Is  what  you  have  to  do 
In  rehabilitation.  I  was  delighted  with  them. 
They  came  here  to  see  what  we  were  doing  in 
the  Institute,  and  they  loved  It.  and  almost 
all  of  them  went  Into  something  else." 

When  the  Institute  flrat  opened  Its  doors 
In  1953,  It  was  starved  for  patients  because 
most  doctors  refused  to  refer  patients  there. 
The  situation  has  vastly  Improved  since 
then,  but  to  this  day,  many  doctors  will  not 
send  a  patient  there,  either  l)ecause  they 
are  Ignorant  of  or  Indifferent  to  the  new 
science  of  rehabilitation  or  because  they 
fear  to  lose  a  paying  customer.  Money,  after 
all.  Influences  all  mortals,  even  physicians. 

This  fact  helps  to  deter  doctors  from  en- 
tering the  field  of  rehabilitative  medicine. 
There's  more  money  as  well  as  glamor  in  the 
practice  of  surgery.  And  the  turnover  Is 
faster.  Why  tie  yourself  up  in  a  long-term 
relationship  with  a  physical  ruin  who  soils 
his  pants  when  you  can  knock  off  an  ap- 
pendectomy and  collect  your  fee  in  a  month? 
Besides,  surgeons  are  conununlty  heroes,  and 
lurking  always  In  the  background  is  the 
suggestion  that  rehabilitative  medicine  Is 
somehow  not  quite  respectable. 

It  Is.  In  fact,  a  recent  bloom  In  the  gar- 
land of  medical  specialities.  Invented  almost 
single-handedly  by  a  physician  named 
Howard  Rusk  toward  the  eiid  of  World  War 
II.  An  Air  Force  medical  officer  at  the  time. 
Rusk  observed  and  abhored  the  crippled 
future  that  awaited  many  seriously  wounded 
soldiers.  For  them  medicine  offered  little  help 
and  less  hope.  Rusk  supplied  both  In  the  new 
speciality  of  rehabilitation,  which  wa«  largely 
pioneered  In  American  military  and  Veterans 
Administration  hospitals. 

Even  today,  few  medical  schools  offer  train- 
ing In  rehabilitation.  Of  these  few.  North- 
western University  Is  a  leader.  Physicians 
skilled  In  this  field  are  called  physlatrlsts 
[usually  pronounced  "flzzy-at-rlsts."  but  not 
always  I .  Working  under  them  Is  a  corps  of 
paramedical  specialists:  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapists:  prosthetlsts,  who  make 
and  fit  artificial  limbs;  and  orthotlsts,  who 
make  braces.  Training  in  these  skills  usually 
takes  two  or  four  years  on  the  college  level 
and  is  available,  among  other  places.  In 
branches  of  Chicago  City  College, 

But  the  field  still  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
specialists  and  Indeed  from  a  lack  of  civilian 
Institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Many  hospitals  maintain  departments 
of  rehabilitation,  but  many  of  these  are  un- 
derstaffed. Ul-equlpped  and  poorly  trained. 
Of  large  centers  like  Chicago's  Rehabilitation 
Institute  there  are  not  half  a  doeen  In  the 
country.  This  Is  a  pity  for  two  major  reasons. 
In  the  first  place.  It  dooms  90  per  cent  of  the 
physically  disabled  to  a  sort  of  living  death. 
Immobilized  and  hidden  away.  And  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  In  human  agony,  this  short- 
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coming  presents  society  with  a  huge  finan- 
cial bin  to  support  the  nation's  360.000  dis- 
abled. It  has  been  reckoned  that,  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  rehabilitation,  $8  has  been 
returned  In  welfare  costs  saved  and  income 
taxes  paid  by  workers  restored  to  usefulness. 
If  bumanltarlanlsm  will  not  spur  this  en- 
deavor, then  perhaps  the  motivation  will 
come  from  a  decent  regard  for  the  buck. 

Rehabilitation  Itself  Is  not  cheap.  Each  day 
of  Inpatient  care  at  the  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute coets  $100.  and  the  average  patient 
stays  63  days.  Federal  and  state  funds  pay 
for  some  of  these  cases,  and  the  Institute  it- 
self carries  five  per  cent  of  them  free.  But 
the  majority  are  financed  by  so-called  "third- 
party  payers."  mostly  Insurance  companies, 
of  which  by  far  the  largest  share  Is  borne  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  In  general,  the  rich 
can  afford  the  treatment:  the  poor  will  get  It 
for  nothing;  and  the  middle-class  may  very 
well  be  wiped  out.  But  for  all.  the  money  can 
be  found  one  way  or  another.  Finding  a 
vacancy  among  the  Institute's  71  beds  is  an- 
other matter.  At  the  moment,  the  watting  list 
Is  8  to  12  weeks  long. 

A  spinal -cord  patient  can  suffer  a  shocking 
amount  of  deterioration  in  8  to  12  weeks 
Frequently  he  will  spend  these  months  held 
rigidly  immobile  within  a  Stryker  frame,  a 
two-layer  cot  built  like  a  sandwich  in  which 
the  patient  becomes  the  filling.  Bed  sores 
will  ravage  his  skin.  His  Joints  will  harden 
from  disuse,  and  from  Inactivity  his  muscles 
will  wither  and  his  tendons  will  stretch  until 
arms  threaten  to  disengage  from  shoulder 
sockets  and  legs  from  hips.  And  In  this  con- 
dition. If  he  Is  lucky,  he  will  at  length  be 
brought  to  the  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  lies  ahead 
Before  anything  else,  his  bed  sores  must  be 
healed  and  new  sores  prevented  from  de- 
veloping. In  this  the  principal  tactic  is  to 
turn  him  frequently  and  regularly,  day  and 
night,  as  often  as  once  an  hour.  In  some  cases, 
it  may  take  three  people  to  "logroll"  the 
patient.  If  he  had  received  this  kind  of 
nursing  during  his  earlier  hospitalization,  his 
skin  would  not  be  so  ulcerated  now. 

His  sores  healed  at  last,  the  patient  can 
work  toward  the  considerable  feat  of  sitting 
upright  He  has  no  tolerance  for  this  exertion, 
but  he  can  be  led  toward  it.  At  first  he  will 
be  strapped  onto  a  tilt  table  and  tipped  .so 
that  his  feet  rest  lower  than  his  head.  In 
time,  he  can  learn  to  endure  an  upright  posi- 
tion for  an  hour  or  more. 

Prom  the  beginning,  he  has  submitted  to 
the  attentions  of  the  Institute's  large  and 
variegated  staff.  He  has  been  Interviewed  by 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist  and  a  psy- 
chiatrist. He  has  been  examined  by  at  least 
one  doctor  and  a  physical  therapist  and  an 
occupational  therapist.  And  unknown  to  him. 
he  bofi  been  the  subject  of  a  large  conference 
at  which  Dr.  Betts  presided  while  the  staff 
reported  at  length  upon  his  case.  Teamwork 
is  Important  In  rehabilitation.  The  occupa- 
tional therapist  must  know  what  pitfalls  the 
psychologist  has  discovered,  and  the  nurse's 
knowledge  of  the  patient's  bladder  program 
may  vitally  affect  the  social  workers  recom- 
mendation for  family  relationships.  If  the 
doctor  has  detected  a  return  In  the  right 
biceps,  the  physical  therapist  will  want  to 
know  about  It.  If  the  patient  Is  contemplat- 
ing suicide,  they  will  all  want  to  know  about 
It, 

The  bowel  and  bladder  programs  assume 
early  importance,  primarily  because  of  the 
need  to  remove  the  catheter  before  It  causes 
an  Infection,  Altho  the  patient  may  never 
recover  the  ability  to  urinate  at  will.  It  Is 
possible  to  train  the  bladder  to  empty  Itself 
periodically  Into  a  leg  bag.  Similarly,  thru 
training  and  diet  control,  the  bowels  can  be 
taught  to  move  on  a  predictable  schedule. 
These  accomplishments  are  vital  If  the  pa- 
tient Is  ever  to  venture  forth  Into  the  world 
again. 

And   he  must   learn   to  use  a  wheelchair. 
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He  may  well  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  In  It.  The  wheelchair  brings  both  free- 
dom and  restriction.  In  It  he  can  move  free- 
ly about  his  ajiertment — except  Into  the 
bathroom.  [Perversely,  bathroom  doors  are 
almost  always  built  too  narrow  to  admit  a 
wheelchair.  If  the  door  can't  be  widened,  he 
will  have  to  make  do  with  a  wash  basin  and 
a  commode  in  his  bedroom,)  He  can  go  out- 
doors, hoUt  himself  Into  his  car.  fold  up  his 
wheelchair  and  stick  it  In  the  back  seat,  and 
drive  away  with  the  help  of  special  hand  con- 
trols. He  can  go  to  the  movies,  go  shopping, 
go  to  work. 

But  he  can't  climb  stairs.  Unless  he  can 
find  an  elevator  or  a  couple  of  husky  friends 
to  carry  him,  he  Is  forever  barred  from  the 
downstairs  men's  room,  his  favorite  restau- 
rant with  the  filght  of  stepe  out  front,  even 
the  second  floor  of  his  own  house.  He  will  look 
for  driveways  whenever  he  wants  to  croes 
the  street  because  Chicago  has  provided  few 
ramps  to  help  him  up  onto  the  curb.  He  can 
bounce  his  wheelchair  over  a  curb  by  balanc- 
ing It  on  Its  hind  wheels  and  getting  a  run- 
ning start,  but  that  takes  practice. 

All  of  these  tribulations  must  wait,  how- 
ever. At  this  point  he  can't  even  put  on  his 
own  pants.  The  institute  will  teach  him 
that  too  in  a  field  of  study  called  "activities 
of  dally  living."  The  problems  here  are  for- 
midable and  the  solutions  often  Ingenious. 
The  stroke  victim,  for  Instance,  frequently 
suffers  paralysis  of  both  arm  and  leg  on  the 
same  side  and  will  probably  have  to  get  thru 
the  rest  of  his  life  one-handed.  He  can  make 
out  quite  nicely  with  a  few  exceptions.  He 
can  put  on  his  clothes  and  button  his  shirt — 
all  except  the  cuff  button  on  his  remaining 
useful  wrist.  This  last  cuff  he  can  fasten  by 
having  a  patch  of  Velcro  sewed  beneath  the 
button  and  pressing  It  cloeed.  Neckties  can 
be  tied  one-handed  more  easily  than  he 
might  suppose.  So  can  shoelaces;  there's  a 
special  trick  that  the  therapists  will  show 
him.  It  would  be  easier  to  wear  loafers,  but 
stroke  victims  often  need  leg  braces,  and 
these  work  best  with  laced  shoes.  You  can 
scrub  all  the  parts  of  your  body  except  the 
hand  you're  using,  and  you  can  scrub  that, 
too.  by  gluing  a  scrub  brush  Inside  the  basin 
aitd   rubbing   the   hand   against   It. 

Women  stroke  victims  have  difficulty 
fastening  their  bras,  A  front-opening  model 
helps  and  can  be  equipped  with  Velcro  In- 
stead of  hooks.  The  application  of  a  deodor- 
ant presents  certain  obstacles.  So  does  lip- 
stick. If  she  has  lost  all  sensation  on  her 
paralyzed  side,  she  cannot  feel  where  she  Is 
applying  her  lipstick  and  sometimes  winds 
up  with  a  clown's  mouth. 

Often  the  stroke  victim  sustains  a  mental 
as  well  as  a  physical  loss.  He  may  no  longer 
be  able  to  speak  or  perform  simple  arith- 
metical chores  such  as  counting  his  money. 
The  Institute's  staff  of  speech  therapists  will 
help  with  these  disabilities.  But  In  addition, 
he  may  be  subject  to  a  general  confusion  so 
that  he  gets  both  feet  Into  the  same  trouser 
leg  or  becomes  lost  while  trying  to  work  his 
amis  and  legs  Into  his  undershirt. 

A.slde  from  the  neuroees  that  may  stem 
from  his  Injury,  the  spinal-chord  patients 
usually  suffers  no  such  mental  debility.  In- 
side his  wrecked  body,  his  brain  Is  scheming 
and  plotting  ways  to  help  himself.  And  there 
are  a  thovisand  ways  to  survive  In  this  pre- 
dicament Most  of  them  he'd  never  think  of 
for  himself,  but  the  therapists  know  all  the 
tricks.  They  have  forks  that  strap  to  the 
hand  and  typing  sticks  that  can  punch  type- 
writer keys  and  paint  brushes  that  can  be 
held  in  the  teeth.  They  have  splints  that 
convert  wrist  movement  into  gripping  action. 

And  they  make  the  patient  work.  They 
set  him  a  task,  like  the  construction  of  a 
bookshelf,  and  they  keep  him  at  it,  end- 
lessly sanding  and  sanding.  It's  gtxxl  for  the 
nuisclee.  Jim  Braun,  the  quad  who  lay  so 
long  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  has  already 
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completed  a  ceramic  serving  tray  for  his 
girl  and  gone  on  to  a  candleholder  for  his 
parents,  both  made  almost  entirely  with  his 
right  arm  since  his  left  arm  and  both  hands 
are  pretty  well  useless.  He  gets  around  now 
in  an  electric-powered  wheelchair  which  he 
controls  by  showing  his  right  palm  against  a 
couple  of  levers.  He  Is  about  ready  to  go 
home  to  South  Dakota. 

For  the  goal  Is  always  to  go  home.  The 
Institute  staff  talks  a  good  deal  about  "goals." 
which  differ  In  detail  from  patient  to  patient. 
Many  hope  to  walk  again,  and  some  do. 
Even  tho  both  legs  are  paralyzed  you  can 
stiffen  them  with  braces  and  learn  to  walk 
on  crutches.  A  few  achieve  the  miracle  and 
regain  the  ability  to  walk  with  no  mechan- 
ical assistance  whatsoever.  Nancy  Hendricks 
did  that.  A  pretty,  16-year-old  blonde,  she 
broke  her  spine  In  a  motorcycle  accident. 
Last  Christmas,  she  was  a  paraplegic,  flat  on 
her  back  In  bed.  Five  months  later  she  was 
walking  without  even  a  cane.  Now  she  works 
as  a  volunteer  In  the  Institute. 

Most  working  men  want  to  go  back  to  then 
Jobs.  For  many,  the  ability  to  support  their 
families  has  been  their  only  pride  In  an 
otherwise  drab  life.  The  man  accustomed  to 
working  with  his  brain  can  usually  expect  to 
work  again,  but  the  manual  laborer  faces  a 
more  dubious  prospect.  He  can  no  longer 
earn  his  bread  by  the  strength  of  his  arms. 
Neither  can  he  be  readily  turned  into  an  in- 
tellectual, tho  there  are  exception*.  One  In- 
stitute alumnus,  a  51-year-old  truck  driver, 
was  found  to  possess  remarkable  computa- 
tional abilities.  Now  he's  enrolled  In  Junior 
college,  learning  to  be  an  accountant.  The 
stroke  victim  may  hold  a  Job  again,  but  his 
loss  of  mental  acuity  may  prevent  him  from 
regaining  his  old  position.  One  15-year  rail- 
road veteran  was  forced  to  accept  a  Job  work- 
ing for  men  he  had  once  trained.  His  mind 
may  have  slipped,  but  he  fully  knows  how 
his  status  has  been  degraded,  and  it  breaks 
his  heart.  For  some  men,  the  most  practical 
solution  lies  in  "role  reversal."  in  which  the 
man  stays  home  and  keeps  house  while  his 
wife  goes  out  to  work.  But  to  the  man  who 
sets  great  store  by  his  masculinity,  this  Is 
often  no  answer  at  all. 

Amputees  face  a  brighter  future,  depend- 
ing on  their  physical  condition,  their  sex  and 
the  extent  to  their  loss.  It  takes  considerable 
strength  to  swing  an  artificial  leg  attached 
to  a  stump  above  the  knee.  Two  such  legs 
are  much  harder.  And  many  amputees  lose 
their  legs  as  a  result  of  the  vascular  diseases 
attendant  upon  old  age.  They  are  too  old 
and  feeble  to  support  this  burden,  much  less 
to  mELSter  the  skill  of  walking  on  prostheses, 
and  so  they  resign  themselves  to  life  In  a 
wheelchair.  Men  usually  take  more  readily 
than  women  to  artificial  limbs.  A  man,  after 
all.  can  hide  his  leg  Inside  his  trousers,  but 
a  woman's  dress  displays  her  aberration.  In 
both  sexes,  vanity  plays  an  Important  part 
in  fitting  prostheses.  Great  care  Is  taken  to 
match  shape  and  skin  color  as  well  as  to 
construct  a  socket  that  will  intimately  fit  the 
stump.  And  more  Ingenious  devices  are  under 
development  such  as  an  artificial  arm  and 
hand  that  respond  to  electric  Impulses  gen- 
erated by  the  arm  mviscles.  Much  of  this  re- 
search, as  well  as  the  training  of  prosthetlsts 
and  the  fitting  of  artificial  limbs,  goes  on 
within  the  walls  of  the  Institute.  The  am- 
putees must  buy  their  arms  and  legs  from 
a  commercial  limb  shop,  but  they  learn  to 
use  them  at  the  institute. 

And  learning  Is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  In  rehabilitation.  The  institute 
sees  an  endless  procession  of  nurses,  thera- 
pists, medical  students  who  have  come  for 
training.  It  will  see  still  more  three  years 
from  now  when  It  completes  Its  new  (25- 
milUon  building,  twice  as  big  as  the  one-time 
bookprlntlng  plant  it  now  occupies. 

But  the  major  portion  of  the  learning  falls 
to  the  patients  them-selves,  who  have  so  much 
to   accomplish.   Not   only   must   they   learn 
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again  to  dress  and  feed  themselves  and  per- 
form useful  work  and  walk  or  wheel  them- 
selves about  as  -best  they  can,  but  also  they 
must  learn  to  live  In  a  world  that  was  never 
made  for  them.  The  Institute  helps  them 
with  this.  too.  As  part  of  "recreation  ther- 
apy." they  make  frequent  sorties  Into  the 
outside,  sometimes  to  the  theater  or  to  a 
concert  at  Ravlnla,  sometimes  to  a  ball  game 
or  a  department  store,  occasionally  even  to 
Europe  on  a  tourist's  holiday. 

The  goal  Is  not  so  much  to  divert  them  as 
It  Is  to  teach  them  how  to  exist  In  an  am- 
bulatory society.  TTiey  learn  that,  if  the 
theater  restroonis  are  downstairs,  they  may 
be  able  to  roll  their  chairs  to  the  men's  room 
in  the  soda  shop,  two  doors  away  |or  falling 
that,  to  empty  their  leg  bags  in  a  dark  alley  |. 
They  learn  that  taxis  sometimes  refuse  to 
stop  for  a  man  in  a  wheelchair  [but  the  next 
cabbie  will  not  only  stop  but  haul  him  up 
three  steps  Into  a  restaurant).  They  learn 
to  shift  for  themselves  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  when  they  must  l>e  picked  up  and 
heaved  Into  an  automobile  seat,  they  learn 
to  accept  that,  too,  with  grace  and  gratitude. 
They  learn  to  live  again — tho  within  their 
limitations. 

For  the  limitations  always  remain,  whether 
as  a  burden  or  a  weapon.  Some  patients  go 
forth  from  the  institute  as  full-fledged  wheel- 
chair generals,  determined  to  use  their  dis- 
abilities to  bludgeon  their  families  into 
servitude.  Others,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  staff,  go  ovu  in  defeat,  convinced  that 
they  have  lost  their  future  and  the  love  of 
their  families. 

But  most  set  out  with  some  Improvement 
and  with  reasonable  expectations.  Tho  they 
may  never  play  golf  again,  perhapts.  at  least 
they  can  hobble  around  on  braces  and  canes, 
which  Is  better  than  they  could  do  when  they 
came  In.  If  they  q^ust  sit  In  a  wheelchair, 
perhaps  they  can  now  feed  themselves  and 
t>-pe  a  letter.  It  may  be  a  bitter  bargain,  but 
It's  better  than  nothing.  In  the  final  ex- 
tremity, most  men  cling  to  life,  even  tho  it 
must  be  endured  in  agony. 

And  out  of  the  pain  may  come  some  good. 
A  remarkable  number  of  patients  embark 
upon  their  new  lives  with  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  themselves,  an  enlarged  wisdom 
about  mankind.  In  their  new  weakness, 
many  find  new  strength.  And  for  some,  that 
bargain  is  at  least  acceptable. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  celebrate  a  new  national  public  holi- 
day. It  is  a  celebration  to  honor  the  mag- 
nificent courage  and  boundless  imagi- 
nation of  a  discoverer  *ho  479  years  ago 
embarked  on  a  voyage  destined  to 
change  the  coui-se  of  human  existence. 

Christopher  Columbus  combined  the 
creativity  of  the  romantic  with  the  pre- 
cision of  the  scientist  to  challenge  the 
established  "facts"  of  his  time.  The  dan- 
gerous challenges  he  undertook  reaped 
rewards — he  sailed  uncharted  seas  imtll 
he  found  land  where  it  was  said  there 
was  no  land. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  rightfully 
credited  with  having  done  more  than 
chart  the  new  waterways  to  a  new  land. 
More  than  perhaps  any  one  individual, 
Columbus,  through  his  personal  daring, 
enabled  us  to  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
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western  civilization.  Undeterred  by  set- 
baclu  and  the  discouragements  of 
less  adventuresome  critics,  Columbus 
spar  Iced  the  American  spirit  which  con- 
tinues to  seek  out  and  discover  new 
frontiers. 

In  1492.  Columbus  estabhshed  himself 
as  the  "Father  of  All  Immigrants" — a 
distinction  now  recognized  by  this  na- 
tional day  in  his  honor.  He  was  the  first 
of  many  Italian-Americans  who  have 
placed  their  mark  of  greatness  on  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  greatest  legacy  he 
leaves  us  is  the  unifying  symbol  reflected 
In  his  life.  In  spanning  the  gulfs  of  ig- 
norance and  the  oceans  separating  the 
hemispheres.  Columbus  incorporated  the 
talents  of  his  day — from  Spanish  ships 
to  Portuguese  charts — to  make  his  jour- 
ney a  source  of  international  achieve- 
ment. 

All  Americans  take  special  pride  on 
this  day.  However,  we  share  our  celebra- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  worlds 
whether  through  national  or  ethnic  in- 
heritance, through  faith  in  and  devotion 
to  Qod,  or  through  the  benefits  of  his 
great  dieed  in  connecting  the  two  halves 
of  the  world.  In  gratitude  and  in  emula- 
tion, let  us  work  together  in  a  renewed 
spirit  of  unity  to  ease  the  divisions  in 
the  Nation  and  build  a  world  whose 
strength  lies  in  peace  and  friendship 
among  all  pepole. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  DAY  LABORER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1971  WILL 
BE   HELD  OCTOBER   20    AND   21 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  nw  jntSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENfTATIVES 

Tfiursdav.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  will  conduct  hearings  on  Oc- 
tober 20  and  21  on  H.R.  10349,  the  Day 
Laborer  Protection  Act  of  1971. 

The  purpose  of  tbe  hearings  is  to  In- 
quire into  the  workit\g  conditions  of 
people  employed  by  temporary  help  sup- 
ply Arms.  There  appear  to  be  some  abuses 
of  employees  in  this  field  but  we  are 
not  sure  whether  they  are  isolated  in- 
stances or  are  characteristic  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  plan  to  listen  to  workers,  employer 
organizations,  and  social  action  groups 
working  with  day  laborers,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  further  hearings  and  legis- 
lative action  are  called  for. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  <Mr.  Mikva>,  tlie 
author  of  H.R.  10349,  proposes  regulat- 
ing temporary  help  supply  firms  by  re- 
quiring that  they  obtain  a  license  to  do 
business  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Firms  which  did  not  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standards  would  be  denied  a  license. 

In  the  event  that  legislation  appears 
necessary,  this  strikes  me  as  a  sensible 
approach  since  only  a  few  States,  includ- 
ing my  own,  currently  regulate  these 
firms.  We  are,  of  course,  open  to  other 
approaches  and  would  be  happy  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  colleagues  who  wish  to 
present  testimony  at  the  hearings. 
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THE  WORKING  POOR:   STOP  THE 
FREEZE 


October  7,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  4, 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 414  to  Eissure  that  low-paid  workers 
are  exempted  from  any  wsige  freeze 
which  may  ensue  following  the  end  of 
the  present  freeze  in  November. 

Millions  of  Americans,  despite  their 
toil,  are  unable  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families  at  more  than  a  bare 
bones  level.  The  President  himself 
acknowledged  the  plight  of  the  working 
poor  in  his  espousal  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  which  would  cover  them.  Yet 
his  freeze  on  wages  has  locked  these  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  into  poverty 
and  near  poverty. 

That  such  should  be  the  case  in  this 
land  of  untold  affluence  is  unconscion- 
able. 

Today,  1.000  stewards  and  local  offi- 
cials from  District  65.  Distributive  Work- 
ers of  America,  traveled  from  New  York 
City  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to  say  "no 
more  freeze,"  and  to  show  their  support 
for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  414. 
These  workers  are  symbolic  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  whose  incomes  derive 
from  decent,  steady  employment — yet 
are  far  from  adequate,  especially  at  this 
time  of  inflation.  They  are  the  men  and 
women  to  who  this  country  belongs.  And 
they  must  not  be  denied  that  which  they 
have  earned  through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining— their  wages. 

The  need  to  spare  the  working  poor 
from  the  ravages  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policies  was  eloquently  stated  at 
District  65's  rally  on  the  Capitol  steps  to- 
day on  behalf  of  the  entire  union  by 
Frank  Brown,  organizational  director, 
and  Cleveland  Robinson,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  District  65  and  national 
president  of  Uie  Distributive  Workers  of 
America.  The  Congress  must  not  fail  to 
heed  their  call  for  justice  for  the  working 
man. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Rbcokd 
a  letter  by  David  Livingston,  president. 
District  65.  Distributive  Workers  of 
America,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  6.  I  commend 
this  well  reasoned  and  cogent  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  As  David 
Livingston  said: 

...  If  the  President  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  don't  make  a  Urtng 
then  the  Congress  should.  If  both  fall,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  frovernnient 
edict  to  condemn  poorly  paid  American 
workers  to  permanent  poverty. 

The  letter  follows : 

Pha-se  II :  Spare  the  Working  Poo« 
To  the  Editor: 

If  President  Nixon  In  hLs  proposed  Phase 
Two  of  the  Administration's  New  Economic 
Policy  tries  to  freeze  or  limit  wage  Increases 
to  the  working  poor.  It  will  be  a  national 
disaster  In  New  York  City.  25  per  cent  of 
the  work  force  earns  less  than  tlOO  a  week, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  number  runs 
Into  many  millions.  Among  nonunion  work- 
ers -about  75  per  cent  of  the  work  force  - 
the  percentages  whose  earnings  are  substand- 
ard IS  even  greater. 


The  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  have 
directed  attention  to  tfa«  fundamental  In- 
equities of  President  NUoq's  program — es- 
pecially its  failure  to  control  profits  and  In- 
terest rates.  But  eren  If  these  Inequities  were 
corrected.  It  would  be  criminal  to  try  to 
limit  the  wages  of  many  millions  whose  earn- 
ings are  substandard.  There  are  organized 
worker.s  whose  earnings  do  permit  them  to 
support  their  families  properly.  But  what  of 
those  whose  earnings  do  not? 

Both  the  War  Labor  Board  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Wage  StablUeatlon  Board  of  the 
Korean  war  took  note  of  the  eilsteiice  of 
many  workers  whose  earnings  were  substand- 
ard The  War  Labor  Board  speclflcally  ex- 
empted from  any  control,  even  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking,  approval,  any  wage  In- 
creases for  workers  whose  earnings  were  at 
or  below  50  cents  per  hour.  At  that  time,  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  was  30  cents  an  hour 
Thus,  the  automatically  approvable  rate  wa.s 
two-thirds  above  the  legal  minimum.  Now 
the  legal  minimum  Is  tl  80  per  hour  and  thp 
rate  In  New  York  State  U  •!  8S  Using  the 
same  approach  would  lead  to  exempting  from 
regulation  any  worker  (union  or  nonunion) 
with  hourly  earnings  between  $3  and  (3  50 

In  truth,  the  current  legal  n^lnlmunis  are 
ridiculously  low  That  Is  why  so  many  of  the 
working  poor  must  supplement  their  wages 
with  welfare  payments.  To  hold  that  wage 
Increases  for  such  workers  are  In  some  way 
productive  of  InAatlon  Is  to  Insult  the  Intel- 
ligence of  {>eople.  There  must  be  no  freeze 
of  controls  applied  against  workers  who  don't 
make  a  living 

In  our  union,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
workers  whose  contracts  provide  Increases 
which  win  bring  them  up  to  or  Just  barely 
•  100  per  week.  In  previous  times,  the  Oov- 
ernment  did  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  re- 
sults of  collective  bargaining.  Indeed  It  was 
established  national  poUcy  to  encourage 
labor-management  agreement  through  col- 
lective bargaining.  Thus  both  wage  boards  In 
the  IMO'B  and  1950's  took  pains  to  authorize 
all  Increases  negotiated  prior  to  the  onset  of 
the  wage  stabilization  process  In  both  wars, 
the  boards  permitted  any  worker  who  had 
not  received  an  equal  wage  Increase  in  the 
same  period  to  "catch  up" 

Perhaps  our  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  such  unilateral  power 
now  to  control  workers'  lives  Both  In  World 
War  II  and  In  the  Korean  war.  the  rules  were 
set  by  Congress  rather  than  permitting  the 
President  to  wield  absolute  power.  This  is  s 
proper  and  constitutional  exercise  of  author- 
ity and  responsibility.  Working  pe»iple.  union 
and  nonunion,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  look 
to  the  Congress  to  protect  them  In  the 
1940's.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  war 
in  history  and  the  greatest  threat  to  America, 
the  Congress  did  not  forget  Its  duty  to  the 
working  population.  The  Congress  acted 
firmly  to  protect  the  working  poor  and  de- 
clared. "The  National  War  Labor  Board  may 
authorize  wage  Increases  clearly  necessary  to 
correct  siibstandards  of  living." 

In  preparing  for  Phase  Two.  If  the  Presi- 
dent falls  to  meet  the  responsibility  to  those 
who  don't  make  a  living,  then  the  Congress 
should.  If  both  fall.  It  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  Government  edict  to  condemn  poorly 
paid  American  workers  to  permanent  poverty. 
David  LfviNcsroN. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  new  jebset 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATI'VES 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day October  4,  I  was  in  Genoa,  Italy  as 


October  7,  1971 


a  member  of  our  country's  delegation  to 
that  city's  cdebratlon  of  Columlms  Day. 
Consequently,  I  was  absent  for  the 
vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
374,  calling  for  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  in  South- 
east Asia. 

This  resolution  is  similar  in  spirit  and 
intent  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
115,  which  I  introduced  on  February  3. 
1971.  Had  I  been  present  Monday,  I,  of 
course,  would  have  voted  "yea '  for  the 
resolution. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  soon  to  begin 
extensive  public  hearings  on  natioiml 
health  insurance.  One  of  the  many  facets 
to  be  considered  is  whether  coverage  for 
mental  illness  sh«dl  be  Included  in  the 
final  package  that  is  developed. 

I  l>elleve  that  the  following  article 
from  the  Octol>er  4  issue  of  the  American 
Medical  News  sheds  some  important 
light  on  whether  coverage  for  mental 
sicicness  is  feasible: 
Mental  Illness  Coverage  Urged  Under  NHI 

If  and  when  Congress  enacts  a  national 
health  Insurance  program,  it  should  Include 
provisions  for  treating  mental  Illnesses  the 
same  as  physical  ones. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  at  the  annual 
conference  of  State  Mental  Health  Repre- 
sentatives last  month  In  Chicago  spon-sored 
by  the  American  Medical  Association's  Coun- 
cil on  Mental  Health 

The  conference  devoted  Its  attention  to 
the  topic.  "National  Health  Insurance:  Im- 
plications for  Mental  Health,"  through  a 
series  of  workshops,  each  of  which  presented 
recommendations 

Workshop  areas  dealt  with  public  peychl- 
atrlc  hospitals,  private  psychiatric  hospitals, 
general  hospitals,  private  practice,  commu- 
nity mental  health  and  neighborhood  health 
centers,  extended  care  and  aftercare  pro- 
grams and  facilities,  and  medical  education. 

All  Indicated  that  Insurance  coverage 
should  be  available  for  diagnostic  and  or 
treatment  of  mental  Illness  equal  to  that  of 
physical  Illnesses. 

The  AMA's  Medlcredlt  proposal  includes 
coverage  for  mental  Illnesses. 

Max  H.  Parrott,  M  D.,  chairman  of  the 
AMA's  Board  of  Trustees,  described  Its  pro- 
posal at  a  luncheon.  He  expressed  concern 
that  attempted  solutions  "will  forc«  a  crisis 
if  Implemented  as  written  The  present  sys- 
tem."  he  argued,  "offers  oppKJrtunlty  and 
under  this  we  are  better  able  to  grow  with 
the  times  than  we  would  be  under  a  mono- 
lithic system." 

Dr  Parrott  said  that  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's propoeed  health  Insurance  program 
would  "ultimately  lead  to  the  demise  of 
health  insurance."  Dr.  Parrott  declared: 

"The  plan  of  American  medicine  Is  not 
poured  in  concrete.  It  Is  a  flexible  one.  But 
there  are  some  factors  on  wbicli  our  House  of 
Delegates  stands  firm.  These  Include  a  dis- 
tinct preference  for  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing as  cfipoaed  to  a  payroU  tax  or  a  ouin- 
dated  payment  plan  wltb  an  employer,  free- 
dom of  ehotoe,  both  for  the  ptayBldaaa  and 
the  boepltaia:  pluralism  of  delivery  mettaoda: 
keeping  peer  review  under  the  supervision 
of  physicians;    and   maintaining  local  Juris- 
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diction  and  opposing  national  licensure  aiui 
natioiULl  standards  of  practice." 

Dr.  Parrott  insiated,  "Tbe  praq;>ect  of  na- 
tional health  Lnaurance  doesn't  alarm  tbe 
medical  profession.  But  we  are  generally  con- 
cerned that  in  the  pursuit  of  health  goals  we 
are  charging  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  We 
believe,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  the  organization  that 
should  provide  that  direction." 

Actuarial  data  showing  widespread  cover- 
age of  mental  disorders  under  Insurance 
plans  were  presented  by  Erelyn  S.  Myers,  co- 
ordinator of  psychiatric  care  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  the  American  Psychiatric  As.-in.  and 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry. 

After  a  look  at  the  various  current  health 
Insurance  packages,  Mrs.  Myers  compared  the 
number  of  people  with  coverage  of  various 
kinds  of  care  for  mental  Illness  with  the 
number  of  people  with  coverage  of  care  for 
all  Illness. 

"The  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mated that  at  the  end  of  1969.  157  million 
persons  In  the  U.S..  or  78%  of  the  civilian 
population,  had  some  private  health  insur- 
ance of  hospital  care,"  Mrs.  Myers  said. 
"About  128  million  or  631-  of  the  population 
had  some  coverage  for  hospital  care  of  men- 
tal conditions. 

"About  134  million  people  or  67  "v  of  the 
population  had  some  coverage  for  physicians' 
in-hospital  visits;  for  mental  conditions, 
about  108  million  people  or  54«^r  of  the  popu- 
lation had  some  coverage. 

"About  86.3  million  persons  or  43%  of  the 
population  had  some  coverage  for  physicians' 
office  visits;  for  mental  conditions  about  73 
million  or  36.5 "r  of  the  population  had  some 
coverage." 

She  concluded.  "Those  persons  with  some 
coverage  of  care  for  mental  Illness  comprise 
about  80%  of  the  total  with  health  Insurance 
for  any  Illness — be  It  for  hospital  care,  phy- 
sicians' in-hospital  visits,  or  physicians'  of- 
fice visits.  While  recognizing  that  the  men- 
tal Illness  coverage  is  often  meager,  we  think 
this  settles  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
whether  Insurance  coverage  of  mental  Illness 
Is  feasible.  How  could  It  not  be  feasible  when 
It  Is  so  widespread?" 


ANTIWAR    DEMONSTRATORS    ARE 
FREED  TO  DO  IT  All.  OVER  AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LOLTSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  announce- 
ment that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  dismissed 
the  some  12,000  criminal  arrests  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Mayday  antiwar  demon- 
strations last  spring  was  followed  the 
same  day  by  the  announcement  from 
Hanoi's  "dear  American  Friends"  that 
new  "antiwar"  demonstrations  are  to 
be  held  again  in  Washington,  D.C.  start- 
ing October  22. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Judges  have 
not  hswi  enough,  although  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger — who  reportedly  meets 
all  after — simdown — guests  at  his  door 
with  a  pistol  in  hand — ^has  aimounced 
plans  to  redesign  all  Federal  courtrooms 
now  under  construction.  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  explanation  Is  that  the  Federal 
courtrooms  need  "be  made  more  se- 
cure"— for  the  Judges  and  with  an 
English  flavor. 

In  the  meantime  those  imfortunate, 
misled,  Idealistic  young  people  who  claim 
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that  they  are  aeainst  everything  estab- 
lishment continue  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  exploited  as  ploys  to  soften  public 
opinion  for  Acceptance  of  the  ponce-state 
rule  by  the  establishment. 

What  better  examples  of  pressure  from 
the  top.  from  the  bottom,  and  in  the 
preparation  ? 

I  insert  related  news  clippings  in  the 
Record  at  this  pxjint: 

IFrom    the    Washington    Post.    Oct.    2,    19711 

Court  Voids  Most  Cases  on  Mayday 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  US  Court  of  Appeals  here  acted  lest 
n'.ght  to  strike  down  virtually  everything  that 
the  government  has  done  to  prosecute  the 
more  than  12.000  people  arrested  during  the 
Mayday  antiwar  demonstrations  last  spring 

A  three-Judge  panel  of  the  court  ruled  that 
the  police  must  refund  collateral  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  who  for- 
feited it  during  the  demonstrations  and 
stibsequent  legal  proceedings. 

It  also  placed  a  total  ban  on  dissemina- 
tion of  all  Mayday  arrest  records,  even  to 
the  FBI.  except  for  the  fewer  than  200  per- 
sons convicted  for  Illegal  activities  during 
protests   between   April   28  and   May   S. 

In  a  sweeping  order  filed  In  a  case  brought 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  be- 
half of  arrested  demonstrators,  the  Appel- 
late Court  also: 

Temporarily  enjoined  further  prosecution 
of  all  the  estimated  325  Mayday  cases  re- 
maining to  be  processed,  pending  a  thoroi:gh 
"screening"  of  them  by  the  D.C.  corporation 
counsel. 

Ruled  that  the  city  prosecutor  must  pro- 
vide "adequate  notice  "  to  all  people  who  j.Tt 
still  expected  to  appear  for  trial  In  connec- 
tion with  Mayday  after  the  screening. 

Directed  the  corporation  counsel  to  track 
down  any  copies  that  may  already  have  been 
made  of  Mayday  arrest  records  and  get  them 
back  into  the  metropoUtan  police  depart- 
ment flies 

Told  the  prosecutor  to  report  back  to  the 
court  "within  a  reasonable  time  demonstrat- 
ing compliance"  with  an  earlier  injunction 
entered  In  the  case  as  well  as  the  one  entered 
yesterday. 

Warned  that  unless  the  corporation  coui.- 
sel  can  demonstrate  "legitimate  governmen- 
tal interests"  in  another  course  of  action,  it 
may  order  all  Mayday  arrest  records  to  be 
completely  expunged  except  those  of  person? 
convicted  after  trial. 

Retaining  Jurisdiction  over  the  case,  the 
panel — Chief  Judge  David  L.  Baselon  and 
Judges  Harold  Leventhal  and  ^X)ttswood  W 
Robinson  III — left  open  the  option  of  taking 
further  action  later. 

Sources  at  the  ACLU  hailed  the  Court  of 
Api>eals  decision  as  an  "almoat  total  victory' 
for  the  critics  of  government  action  during 
the  militant  antiwar  demonstrations  In- 
tended to  keep  the  capital  city  from  func- 
tioning. 

A  spokesman  for  the  corporation  counsel's 
office  suggested  that  parts  of  the  court 
order  may  be  virtually  "impossible"  to  carry 
out. 

The  city  prosecutor  will  be  required,  how- 
ever, to  produce  detaUed  statistics  on  May- 
day that  have  been  sought  in  vain  by  the 
courts,  the  press  and  private  groups  for  the 
last  five  nK>nths. 

Within  20  days,  the  court  order  said,  the 
corporation   counsel   must  spell   out: 

The  total  number  of  persons  arrested  dur- 
ing the  protests  between  AprU  38  and  May  5 
(PoUce  estimates  have  been  12,000  to  13,000. 1 

The  disposition  of  all  cases,  including  hov 
many  were  dropped,  the  oollateral  forfeited, 
resulted  In  convictions  or  acquittals  after 
trial,  etc.  (Since  forfeitures  and  rto-conteet 
pleas  have  been  lumped  with  convictions  In 
court  records,  no  one  has  ever  been  certain 
of  the  exact  ntunbcr  convicted.) 

The    number    of    dismissals    and    dropped 
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cases  du«  to  the  police  lack  of  staadard  field 
arrest  forma  and  pbotograpbs  for  tbe  de- 
fendant or  the  Inability  of  witnesses  to  Iden- 
tify  the  alleged  offender  with  hU  offense. 

The  nximber  of  people  who  have  already 
sought  expungement  of  their  arrest  records 
in  D.C.  Superior  Court  and  the  decisions  In 
those  cases. 

During  a  Sept.  212  hearing  that  resulted  In 
yesterday's  ruling,  the  city  representatives 
were  unable  to  provide  the  court  with  any  of 
that  Information. 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  David  P. 
Svitton  argued  at  that  hearing  that  the 
ACLU's  efforts  to  represent  all  of  the  arrested 
persons  as  a  single  class  should  be  rejected, 
leaving  each  Individual  to  Initiate  his  own 
court  action. 

Informed  of  the  court  order  by  telephone 
last  night,  the  city  prosecutor's  office  was 
still  unable  to  estimate  how  many  people 
would  be  affected  by  each  of  its  provlsioi^. 

A  spolcesmian  suggested  that  the  part  of 
the  order  requiring  a  refund  of  collateral 
could  affect  more  than  3.000  persons.  This 
would  mean  a  refund  of  at  least  $30,000  In 
fines 

Yesterday's  court  ruling,  which  reversed 
earlier  decisions  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Howard  P.  Corcoran,  did  not  touch  on  the 
question  of  whether  persons  were  illegally 
arrested  and  detained  during  the  Mayday 
demonstrations 

Several  lawsuits  are  pending  that  raise 
those  questions,  and  the  ACLU  has  mounted  a 
fund-raising  drive  to  finance  additional 
brt)ad  legal  actions  critical  of  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  spring  protests 

The  White  House  and  Justice  Department 
have  repeatedly  praised  Washington  Police 
Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  for  his  handling  of  the 
ma.s,i  demonstrations,  and  Wilson  himself 
has  insisted  that  he  would  follow  the  same 
course  of  action  if  such  problems  arose  again. 

Other  court  actions,  however,  have  already 
struclc  down  many  of  the  Mayday  arrests,  in- 
cluding those  made  after  the  government 
revoked  a  camping  permit  for  the  demonstra- 
tors In  West  Potomac  Park. 

Home  provisions  of  yesterday's  court  order 
leave  the  corporation  counsel  the  option 
of  sticking  with  Its  previous  actions,  but 
the  court  Instituted  strict  procedural 
requirements. 

In  any  case  where  it  does  not  want  col- 
lateral refunded,  for  example,  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  must  assure  that  probable  cause 
existed  for  the  Individual's  arrest  in  the  first 
place  and  must  demonstrate,  by  interviewing 
witnesses  who  would  have  been  called  at 
trial,  that  the  case  would  have  been  a 
sound  one. 

If  the  Appellate  Court  eventually  follows 
through  and  expunges  the  arrest  records  of 
those  not  convicted,  the  official  record  could 
show  that  only  a  few  hundred  people  were 
arrested  durlixg  Mayday. 

As  for  the  others,  they  may  eventually  be 
able  to  claim  damages  from  the  city  under 
the  requirements  of  another  recent  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  holding  the  local  govern- 
ment responsible  for  all  wrongful  p<illce 
action. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  2,  1971) 

Antiwar   Actions   Set    Here   OcrosfR    22  26 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

Thousands  of  demonstrators  will  return 
to  Washington  late  this  month  to  convene  a 
"people's  grand  Jury"  against  the  Republican 
administration  and  serve  an  "eviction  notice" 
on  President  Nixon  in  a  mass  civil  disobe- 
dience action  around  the  White  House  Oct. 
28.  antiwar  spokesmen  said  yesterday. 

Part  of  the  antiwar  movement's  "fall  offen- 
sive," the  actions  mark  the  first  large-scale 
demonstrations  planned  here  since  the  May- 
day disruptions  last  spring. 

Rennie  Davis,  veteran  activist  and  Bpok«s- 
man  for  the  Peoples  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice,  outlined  these  general  plans: 

A    "grass   roots"   grand    Jury    of    "working 
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people,  welfare  mothers,  people  from  the  reli- 
gious community,  ex-prlsoners  and  others" 
will  be  convened  Oct.  22  to  Investigate  Nixon 
administration  policies,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  the  Indochina  war  abroad  and  the 
treatment  of  prison  uprisings  at  home.  The 
Jury  will  hear  formal  testimony  from  profes- 
sional,  academic  and  other   witnesses. 

A  mass  afternoon  rally  will  be  staged,  prob- 
ably at  Sylvan  Theater,  on  Oct.  25,  Veterans 
Day,  renamed  "People's  Armistice  Day,"  by 
the  antiwar  movement.  Speeches  will  be  made 
and  the  grand  Jury  will  rejjort  Its  preliminary 
findings. 

A  public  display  of  exhibits  from  the  grand 
Jury — enlarged  photographs  depicting  ghetto 
poverty,  alleged  war  atrocities,  the  siege  of 
Attica  State  Prison  and  other  Items — will  be 
shown  simultaneously  Oct.  26  on  the  Ellipse 
near  the  White  House. 

Protesters  coming  from  the  Sylvan  Theater 
rally  will  conduct  a  candlelight  procession 
around  the  White  House  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  26.  carrying  the  grand  Jury  displays  with 
them. 

The  next  morning  (Oct.  26)  at  7; 30,  dem- 
onstrators win  surround  the  Whle  House, 
Executive  Office  Building  and  Treasury 
Building.  They  will  serve  an  eviction  notice" 
on  Mr.  Nixon,  declare  a  "national  mourning 
service"  for  the  war  dead,  demand  a  work 
stoppage,  block  the  buildings  and  possibly 
the  surrounding  streets  If  the  government 
does  not  comply. 

Davis  said  specific  tactics  of  civil  disobe- 
dience have  not  been  worked  out  but  "will 
depend  somewhat  on  how  the  police  l>ehave." 

He  said  organizers  plan  to  negotiate  with 
government  officials  for  the  use  of  Sylvan 
Theater  and  the  Ellipse  on  Oct.  26  but  will 
not  .seek  any  permits  for  the  White  Hotise 
action  Oct    26 

TliP  demonstrations  will  come  two  weeks 
after  a  national  work  strike  and  "morato- 
rium on  business  as  usual"  called  for  Oct. 
13  by  the  peoples  coalition  and  the  National 
Peace  Action  Coalition,  the  other  large  anti- 
war umnrella  group  in  the  nation. 

The  Two  coalitions  have  also  set  a  .series  of 
traditional  mass  antiwar  rallies  for  Nov.  6 
In  16  cities.  Including  Washington.  Details 
for  the  Washington  rally  are  being  formed, 
Davis  said,  but  It  will  probably  be  held  on  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds  or  at  the 
Ellipse. 

I  Prom   the   Washington   Post,  Oct.   6,   1971 1 

EFririENcT.  SEruarrY  Stressed— United 

.States  To  Redesign  Coctrtrooms 

(By  Sanford  J.  Un^ari 

Government  architects  have  altered  the 
blueprints  for  federal  courtrooms  now  un- 
der construction,  making  them  smaller  and 
more  "secure."  In  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pected recommendations  of  a  committee  of 
lawyers  and  Judges  named  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger. 

The  committee,  which  has  inspected 
courtrooms  in  Chicago,  San  Pranciso  and 
London  in  preparing  a  report  for  the  U.S. 
Judicial  Conference,  has  been  asked  to  make 
long-range  design  suggestions  for  nation- 
wide  implementation. 

Sources  close  to  the  commitee  said  yes- 
terday that  It  will  probably  urge  changes 
which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
courus  for  handling  trials,  while  reducing 
courtroom  spectators'  space. 

The  new  design  plans  raised  the  question 
whether  the  federal  courts  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of 
onlookers  at  controversial  trials  of  special 
Interest  to  the  public. 

Committee  sources  have  stressed  that  se- 
curity Is  only  a  secondary  consideration  to 
that  of  efficient  design  and  operation. 

"We  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  court- 
room security,"  one  member  seld.  pointing 
out  that  there  had  been  discussion  of  the 
physical  relationship  of  courtroom  to  cell- 
block  and  of  the  extent  of  public  access. 
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Among  the  courtrooms  Tlslted,  he  said, 
was  the  one  In  Marin  County,  Calif.,  where 
black  militant  Angela  Davis  will  be  tried 
on  first-degree  murder. 

Authorities  have  erected  a  "physical  sep- 
aration "between  the  trial  participants  and 
the  public  there,  he  explained. 

The  committee's  report,  based  on  months 
of  study,  is  to  be  drafted  at  a  meeting  here 
Tuesday  and  presented  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Oct.  28. 

One  aim,  a  committee  member  said.  Is  to 
give  the  General  Services  Administration 
(OSA)  new  "guidelines"  for  courthouse  and 
courtroom  construction. 

Under  traditional  specifications,  which  set 
out  minimum  size  and  little  else,  the  com- 
mittee member  said.  Judges  have  often  sat 
in  "big  mausoleums"  while  court  calendars 
began  to  bulge  with  backlogs. 

The  commlt/lee  Is  also  expected  to  com- 
ment on  a  touchy  Lasue  In  Judicial  poli- 
tics, whether  retired  Judges  are  entitled  to 
retain  full  court  facilities  while  newly  ap- 
pointed ones  are  shortchanged. 

Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  the  OSA  administrator, 
who  accompanied  the  committee  members  on 
the  inspection  tour,  said  yesterday  that  his 
agency  has  been  "cooperating  in  every  way" 
to  faclllt«,te  the  group's  work. 

He  said  new  design  techniques  have  al- 
ready been  Incorporated  in  the  federal  court- 
house  under   construction   in   Philadelphia. 

As  the  committee  is  expected  to  recom- 
mend, that  courthouse  will  contain  more 
courtrooms— and  smaller  ones— than  origi- 
nally planned.  Individual  courtrooms  being 
added  to  buildings  around  the  country  will 
be  similarly  adapted. 

Every  courthouse  facility  is  expected,  how- 
ever, to  keep  at  least  one  large  ceremonial 
courtroom  of  the  variety  used  for  swearing 
In  newly  naturalized  American  citizens 

Chief  Justice  Burger  named  the  committee 
last  spring.  It  is  officially  labelled  an  ad  hoc 
unit  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  organi- 
zation linking  all  federal  Judges 

It  Includes  federal  district  Judges  Edward 
J.  Devitt  of  Minnesota,  Lloyd  F.  MacMahon 
of  New  ■york,  A.  Sherman  Christensen  of 
Utah  and  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Also  on  the  panel  are  five  prominent  law- 
yers. W.  Reece  Bader  of  Chicago,  William  T 
Klrbey  of  San  Francisco,  B.  Warren  Hart  of 
St.  Paul.  Robert  W.  Meserve  of  Boston  (sched- 
uled to  be  the  next  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association)  and  Edward  Bennett 
Williams  of  Washington. 

The  chief  Justice  has  frequently  expressed 
his  concern  about  the  need  to  achieve  speed- 
ier Justice  In  the  federal  cotu-ta. 

In  several  speeches  this  year,  he  has  also 
expres.sed  his  concern  al}out  courtroom  se- 
curity and  the  alleged  misconduct  of  "a 
amall  minority  of  lawyers"  whose  vigorous 
advocacy  has  t>ecome  an  issue  In  trials  with 
political  overtones. 

Burger  was  repf)rtedJy  Impressed  with  the 
courtrooms  he  and  several  conunlttee  mem- 
bers observed  last  July  during  London  meet- 
ings of  the  ABA.  In  those  courtrooms,  the 
Judge  and  other  trial  participants  are  on 
different  levels,  thus  limiting  their  move- 
ment. 


HON.    WILLIAM   D.    COWGER 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1971 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
privileges  of  service  In  this  House  is  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  know  a  host  of 
extraordinary  men  suid  wwnen  as  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber.  Among  the  most 
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extraordinary  in  my  brief  experience 
here  was.  and  how  disconcerting  it  is  to 
speak  in  the  past  tense,  was  Bill  Cowger. 

There  was  a  clarity  of  purpose  in  Bill's 
public  life.  He  wanted  his  city  to  be 
healed  of  racial  division,  he  wanted  his 
city  to  realize  its  enormous  potential,  and 
he  wanted  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
csury  into  national  policies  the  lessons 
he  had  learned  as  mayor  of  Louisville, 
These  lessons  were  that  racial  division 
need  not  be  a  permanent  scar  in  America 
and  that  our  cities,  if  given  the  proper 
attention  they  deserve  from  Congress 
could  become  environments  that  grace 
their  inhabitants'  lives. 

His  strong,  clear  voice  was  naturally 
one  the  90th  Club  wished  to  speak  out  in 
its  behalf.  We  were  proud  to  elect  him 
our  first  president;  and  he  was  very 
proud  to  be  chosen. 

The  ironies  of  life  are  often  more  than 
I  can  accept.  How  ironic  and  frustrating 
that  at  the  moment  his  wortls  are  needed 
most  they  are  suddenly  hushed.  But  his 
vision  for  his  city  and  for  his  country 
can  still  be  attained,  and  I  for  one  will 
always  find  an  Inspiration  in  his  courage, 
his  clarity  of  vision,  and  his  optimism. 

Our  country  has  lost  an  extraordinary 
man  at  a  time  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  so. 


WHAT   IS   BEHIND   RED   CHINAS 

SMILE? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OT    n,I.INOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  R£FRS8ENTATIVES 

ThursOav.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forth- 
coming trip  of  President  Nixon  to  Com- 
munist China  Is  clearly  based  upon  the 
American  hope  to  reach  a  political  ac- 
commodation with  Peking  that  will  pro- 
mote stability  and  peace  with  honor  in 
the  Far  Elast. 

Americans  otien  mistake  their  own 
fondest  hopes  and  dreams  for  reality, 
thinking  that  the  motivations  which 
stimulate  their  own  actions  and  policies 
are  similar  to  those  underlying  the  action 
and  policies  of  their  adversaries. 

In  an  important  article  in  the  October 
Reader's  IMgest,  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy 
asks  the  question: 

Has  China  begun  to  open  the  Bamboo 
curtain  out  of  a  genuine  desire  to  promote 
good  relations  with  the  United  States?  Or  U 
this  only  a  ploy  to  soften  public  opinion 
here  and  abroad  and  advance  other,  real 
objectives? 

A  look  at  the  record  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Peking  has  given  strong,  long-term  sup- 
port to  North  Vietnam — well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  past  5  years — and 
has  recently  announced  Its  intention  of 
increasing  that  support.  On  May  20,  with 
the  American  Ping-pong  players  barely 
out  of  sight,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Peking  regime,  Jenmln  Jl  Pao,  quoted 
favorably  an  earlier  declaration  of  Party 
Cnairman  Mao  Tse-tung  which  urged 
the  masses  of  the  world  to  unite  against 
"the  US.  aggressors  and  their  running 
dogs." 

Mr.  Murphy  declares  that — 
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Peking's  goals  have  .  .  .  been  plain,  eep«- 
clally  for  those  willing  to  study  the  record, 
▲n  almost  unending  stream  of  manUeetoee 
and  pronounoements  point  Urefutably  to  a 
strategy  of  stirring  up  revolution  among  the 
masses  of  poor  In  th«  "have  not "  nations 
against  the  United  States 

Peking  has  a  nmnber  of  steps  by  which 
it  hopes  to  achieve  its  ends.  These  include 
brealdng  American  guarantees  to  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Tiawan,  capturing 
a  seat  in  both  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  raising  China  to  the  first  rank 
of  Asian  powers. 

Mr.  Murphy  once  again  looks  to  the 
record : 

If  one  wants  proof  of  how  serious  the 
Chinese  are,  consider  their  behavior  witli  the 
Soviet  Union  and  India,  the  two  nations 
which  in  the  beginning  transacted  the  most 
political  business  with  the  Hmo  regime.  In 
October,  1992  India's  friendship  collapsed  in 
gunfire  .  .  .  Communist  China's  break  with 
Moscow  tiecame  apparent  In  1060. 

President  Nixon  should  remember,  Mr. 
Murphy  cautions,  that  "Mao's  men  are 
hard  bargainers,  and  neither  Red 
China's  smile  nor  summit  negotiations 
guarantee  peaceful  relationships," 

This  article  challenges  many  of  the 
euphoric  Ideas  we  have  been  hearing 
about,  the  alleged  "new  page"  which  is 
being  turned  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China.  I 
wish  to  share  it  wit2i  my  colleagues  and 
insert  It  into  the  Rkcord  at  this  time: 
What  Is  Bkhiito  Red  Chuia's  Smilk? 
(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

last  AprU  14,  Cbou  Bn-lal,  the  urt>ane, 
73-year-old  premier  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  amlllngly  welcomed  an  American 
ping-pong  team  at  Peking's  mammoth  Oreat 
Hall  of  the  People.  There  he  told  the  first 
group  of  UJS.  citizens  admitted  to  mainland 
China  since  the  communist  takeover  In  194B, 
"Tou  have  opened  a  new  page  In  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Chinese  and  American  people." 

From  that  moment  on,  events  moved  at  a 
dizzying  pace.  On  July  16,  President  Nixon 
■tunned  the  world  with  bis  announcement 
of  plans  to  visit  Red  China.  The  Invitation 
had  been  extended  by  Chou  through  the 
President's  National  Security  Aflalra  adviser. 
Henry  A.  Klsalnger,  who  had  slipped  into 
Peking  for  secret  discussions.  Just  a  few  days 
later,  tn  a  terse,  carefully  phrased  statement, 
NUon  declared  It  was  his  "profound  con- 
viction that  all  nations  will  gain  from  a 
reduction  of  tensions  and  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China." 

There  oould  be  no  doubt  the  President  was 
proceeding  with  all  deliberate  speed  Into  a 
test  of  his  skill  in  historic  negotiation.  The 
crucial,  even  fateful,  part  of  the  proposition 
stUl  remains  to  be  developed.  How  serious, 
how  well-lntentloned  are  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bargaining  table?  Has  China 
begun  to  open  the  Bamboo  Curtain  out  of  a 
genuine  desire  to  promote  good  relations 
with  the  United  States?  Or  Is  this  only  a 
ploy  to  soften  public  opinion  here  and 
abroad  and  advance  other,  real   objectives? 

Actions  Speak.  It  Is  esaentlal  that  Ameri- 
cans keep  these  questions  sharply  in  mind 
and  seek  straightforward  answers,  no  matter 
bow  attractive  may  be  the  promise  of  rap- 
proacbement  with  communism's  most  popu- 
lous power.  We  must  in  wisdom  give  cred- 
ence to  any  forth  coming  evidence  that 
Communist  China  Is  changing  her  ways.  But 
on  the  side  of  caution  we  must  arkake  sure 
that  the  balance  sheet  takes  full  measure  oX 
Peking's  deeply  ingrained  patterns  of  be- 
havior. For  even  as  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion lifts  the  latch  of  China's  door.  It  must 
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be  recognised  that  Chou's  hostly  smiles  do 
not  negate  his  nation's  aU-too-famlllar  ag- 
gressive policlee,  both  clandestine  and  open 
Consider  these  typical  Items: 

Peking  has  given  strong,  long-term  sup- 
port to  North  Vietnam — well  over  a  billion 
dollars  during  the  past  five  years — and  has 
recently  announced  its  Intention  of  increas- 
ing thai  support.  It  maintains  20,000  troops 
in  northern  Laos,  building  roads  aimed  to- 
ward the  Thailand  frontier,  and  assists  the 
communist  guerrillas  in  their  operations 
aguihit  the  Royal  Laotian  government.  Pe- 
king has  provided  arms  for  guerrUla  forces 
in  Thailand  and  Burma,  and  armed  the 
primitive  tril>esmen  on  India's  shaky  north- 
east frontier. 

On  May  20.  with  the  American  ping-pong 
players  hardly  out  of  sight,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  Pelcing  regime,  Jenmin  Jih  Pao, 
drew  attention  to  an  earlier  declaration  by 
Communist  Party  Chairman  Mao  T^-lung 
which  urged  the  masses  of  the  world  to  unite 
against  the  "U.S.  aggressors  and  their  run- 
ning dogs."  Taking  note  of  the  anU-war 
demonstrations  In  America,  the  paper  hailed 
them  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  it  called  the 
"violent  revolutionary  storms  "  sweeping  over 
Uie  United  States. 

Bed  China  has  lavished  arms  and  military 
training  on  the  radical  East  African  nation 
of  Tanzania.  Now,  she  Is  furnishing  an  army 
of  10,000  Chinese  laborers  and  an  Interest- 
free  loan  of  $406  mlUion  to  build  a  1000-mlle 
raUroad  that  wUl  link  2^ambla  In  central 
Africa  with  Tanzania's  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  While  primarily  bene- 
fiting landlocked  Zambia  by  providing  a 
shipping  outlet  that  wUl  free  her  from  any 
dependence  on  transportation  through 
white-ruled  southern  Africa,  the  railroad 
will  also  give  Red  China  access  to  the  vast 
copper  deposits  of  central  Africa. 

None  of  these  actions  should  be  truly  sur- 
prising, for  Chairman  Mao  and  his  desig- 
nated successor,  'Vice  Chairman  and  Defense 
Minister  Lin  P>lao,  wield  absolute  power  In 
Peking.  Mao  denounced  "U.8.  Imperialism" 
as  early  as  1945.  By  1»4B,  he  bad  openly  dedi- 
cated the  totalitarian  power  of  the  People's 
Qovernment  to  a  course  of  unyielding  op- 
position to  the  United  States.  In  1950,  Amer- 
ican diplomau  left  China  because,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acbeson  stated,  they 
had  "In  effect  bom  sununarlly  ejected  from 
their  offices. "  Within  a  year.  Red  China 
Intervened  In  the  Korean  conflict  and  drove 
advancing  American  and  United  Nation* 
forces  back  to  the  SBth  Parallel. 

Redprlnt  for  Revolution.  Given  this  long- 
continuing  hostility  toward  the  United 
States,  we  must  stop  atid  ask:  What  is  Com- 
munist China  now  after?  What  does  it  ex- 
pect to  gain  frocn  a  resumption  of  contacts 
with  Americans  and  their  leaders? 

The  U.S.  hc4>e  Is  plain  enough:  to  reach 
a  political  accommodation  with  Peking  that 
will  promote  a  measure  of  stabUity  In  East 
Asia  ao  that  Its  1.2  billion  people  can  live 
in  peace,  not  fear. 

Peking's  goals  have  also  been  plain,  espe- 
cially for  those  wUUng  to  study  the  record 
An  almost  unending  stream  at  manifestot^ 
and  pronouncements  p>olnt  irrefutably  to  a 
strategy  of  stirring  up  revolution  among  the 
masses  of  poor  In  the  "have  not"  nations 
against,  the  United  States  and  oiher  ad- 
vanced industrial  nations.  The  steps  by 
which  Peking  hopes  to  achieve   this: 

1.  Break  American  guarantees  to  Taiwan— 
whose  defense  we  pledged  in  1964 — and  thiis 
destroy  our  relations  with  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  This  would  gravely 
Jeopardize  the  freedom  of  Taiwan's  14  mil- 
lion people. 

2.  Capture  a  seat  In  the  Uiiited  Nations 
both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  en  the 
Security  Council  Red  China  would  then  op- 
erate as  leader,  strategist  aiKl  propagandist 
for  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

3.  Oppose  the  Soviet  brand  of  coDimunism. 
manipulated  by  "revisionist  Soviet  •mperlal- 
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iBts."  ae  too  peaceful  and  thus  unworthy  of 
leadenhlp  of  the  revolutionary  world.  In 
doing  so,  try  to  drlre  a  wedge  between  any 
possible  Waatalngton-Moecow  agieementa. 

4.  Raise  China  to  the  first  rank  of  Aatan 
powers,  so  as  to  dominate  the  great  arc  oi 
nations  running  from  Japan  along  China's 
periphery  through  Southeast  Asia  to  India. 
Much  of  this  would  come  about  automati- 
cally aa  neighboring  states  became  convinced 
that  the  United  States  wn«  an  unreliable 
ally  and  the  Soviet  Union  a  false  prophet 
of  communism. 

5  By  dogged  effort  and  the  sweat  of  800 
million  Chinese  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
Peking  dictatorship,  build  China  vip  to  true 
superpKJwer  status.  Peking  would  count  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  strategic  mlssUee  to  de- 
ter America's  use  of  Its  superior  strength,  and 
would  hope  eventually  to  overshadow  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  by  superior 
political  strategy  and  a  "People's  War." 

To  some,  this  might  sound  like  madness  or 
Idle  propaganda.  But  It  Is  how  Mao  Interprets 
the  turmoil  and  discontent  of  our  times;  and. 
In  fact,  numerous  young  revolutionaries  In 
the  West  now  proclaim  aspects  of  Maoist  doc- 
trine. Mao  says  In  his  fanK>u8  "Little  Red 
Book"  of  quotations,  "War  Is  the  highest  form 
of  struggle  for  resolving  contradictions."  And 
In  a  policy  statement  called  "Long  Live  the 
Victory  of  People's  Wart"  published  six  years 
ago,  Lin  Plao  likened  North  America  and 
Western  Kurope  to  "WMid  cities"  and  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  to  "world  rural 
areas."  Lin  Plao  aays,  "In  a  sense,  the  con- 
temporary world  revolution  presents  a  picture 
of  the  encirclement  of  cities  by  the  rural 
areas."  The  fact  that  the  "rural  areas"  hold 
the  "overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's 
population"  assures  them,  Lin  Plao  argues, 
ultimate  victory  over  the  better-armed  In- 
dustrial powers. 

Pate  of  friends.  If  one  wants  proof  of  how 
serious  the  Chinese  are.  consider  their  be- 
havior with  the  Soviet  Union  and  India,  the 
two  nations  which  In  the  beginning  trans- 
acted the  most  political  business  with  the 
Mao  regime.  In  October  1962,  India's  friend- 
ship collapsed  in  gunfire  when  Red  China 
quickly  massed  troops  on  India's  disputed 
northeast  mountain  frontier  and  subse- 
quently humiliated  Indian  forces  in  a  sudden 
surprise  attack.  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  who  had  generally  sided  with 
Peking  against  U.S.  Asian  policies,  privately 
confessed  that  he  bad  trusted  the  Chinese 
but  that  they  had  double-crossed  him. 

Communist  China's  break  with  Moscow  be- 
came apparent  in  1960.  It  was  due  ptartly  to 
Chinese  impatience  with  Soviet  unwillingness 
to  join  Peking  in  showing  up  American  mili- 
tary power  8is  a  "paper  tiger."  In  the  ye«u« 
since.  Chinese  proptagandlsts  have  kept  Rus- 
sia under  a  drumfire  of  dialectical  invective 
The  so-called  Khrushchev  revisionists  are 
branded  as  cowards  for  having  "no  faith  In 
the  masses,"  for  being  "afraid  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism, of  war  and  of  revolution." 

Now  the  invective  against  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  has  been  somewhat  muted,  and 
visitors  to  Communist  China  are  seeing  and 
reporting  a  gentler  side  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter. As  they  take  their  guided  tours  of 
the  great  cities  and  the  countryside,  most 
tend  to  be  Impressed  by  the  thrifty,  indus- 
trious, astonishingly  neat  people,  a  nation 
singularly  at  peace  with  Itself,  at  least  otit- 
wardly.  This  Is  precisely  the  Impression 
Peking's  skillful  propagandists  want  to  con- 
vey It  is  their  hope  that  the  outside  world 
will  overlook  the  conditions  that  actually 
exist  in  China. 

For  the  human  and  economlc'Eoets  of  the 
•  Oreat  Cultural  Revolution."  Initiated  In 
1966  when  Mao  sent  "Red  Guard"  youths 
rampaging  acroas  the  land,  were  disastrous. 
All  higher  education  came  to  a  dead  stop 
(and  has  yet  to  regain  its  momentum).  In 
a  society  where  scholars  have  been  venerated 
for  millenniums,  Mao's  goal  Is  to  destroy  tta« 
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elitist,  classics-oriented  system  of  education. 
Millions  of  college  students  and  many  profes- 
sors have  been  sent  to  factories  and  oom- 
munes  to  become  "students  of  the  masses," 
and  scholars,  scientists,  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators go  into  the  factories  to  sweep 
floors  or  Into  the  fields  to  spread  manure 
while  undergoing  "Ideological  re-educallon." 

The  hurricane  of  revolutionary  purging  and 
civil  strife  exhausted  China's  economy.  But 
Mao  has  succeeded  in  what  he  set  out  to  do. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  convulsions.  Chinese 
Communism  has  ended  up  substantially  as  a 
military  dictatorship.  Today,  army  offlcers 
hold  nearly  half  (12  of  26)  of  the  positions 
In  the  ruling  poUtburo,  and  military  men 
wield  authority  In  most  of  the  29  provinces, 
autonomous  regions  and  municipalities.  Mao 
has  vowed  that  the  nation  must  learn  dis- 
cipline and  revolutionary  fervor  from  the 
military,  and  has  deliberately  shaped  the 
three-mllllon-man  army  as  the  Instrument 
of  his  party  control. 

Open  Eyes  and  Ojjen  Minds.  Mao's  men  are 
hard  bargainers,  and  neither  Red  China's 
smile  nor  summit  negotiations  guarantee 
peaceful  relationships.  We  can  prayerfully 
hope  that  Peking  will  demonstrate  a  real 
change  in  attitudes,  for  the  benefit  of  Asia 
and  all  mankind.  As  the  President  so  well 
knows,  the  risks  are  high  In  his  "journey  for 
peace,"  and  no  one  should  have  undue  ex- 
pectations after  more  than  two  decades  of 
enmity  and  aggression.  Chou,  we  must  also 
remember,  has  Insisted  to  this  day  that  his 
government  cannot  tolerate  U.S.  support  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  government  on 
Taiwan.  His  unabashed  aim  Is  not  only  a 
seat  In  the  United  Nations  but  concurrent 
expulsion  of  the  Taiwan  delegation. 

President  Nixon,  however,  has  assured 
ClUang  Kai-shek  that  we  will  continue  to 
honor  our  treaty  to  help  defend  the  Island. 
Meanwhile,  all  our  allies  are  watching  to  see 
how  we  respond  to  Peking's  moves  In  the 
crucial  private  negotiations  that  lie  ahead. 

It  is  a  striking  omen  that  in  international 
diplomatic  circles  Soviet  officials  are  privately 
opposing  the  seating  of  Peking  In  the  United 
Nations.  They  fear  that,  once  there,  the  Red 
Chinese  are  likely  to  win  over  a  great  deal 
of  African  and  Asian  support  hitherto  split 
among  themselves,  the  Americana  and  the 
Europeans,  and  that  dangerous  strategic  In- 
stabilities will  result. 

All  the  same,  a  new  page  is  turning  In 
relations  between  Communist  China  and  the 
United  States.  Seldom  has  an  American 
President  been  called  upon  to  navigate  such 
a  hazardous  course  between  friends  and 
adversaries.  As  the  time  nears  for  him  to  go 
to  Peking,  we  can  only  await  the  outcome 
with  open  eyes,  open  minds — and  crossed 
fingers. 
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GOVERNOR  GILLIOAN,  OP  OHIO, 
TESTIFIES  ON  ECONOMIC  POL- 
ICIES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Octo- 
ber 7.  Oov.  John  J.  Ollllgran  of  Ohio  de- 
livered some  very  thoughtful  testimony  to 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  present  state  of 
the  economy  and  some  of  the  possible 
steps  which  we  must  take  to  improve  our 
economic  situation. 

The  Oovemor  and  I  both  represent  a 
State  where,  as  he  points  out  in  his  testi- 
mony, there  are  now  99,872  citizens 
claiming    unemployment    beneflt«    and 


where  40,000  others  have  totally  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits.  We 
represent  a  State  where  32,000  returned 
Vietnam  veterans  have  been  unable  to 
find  jobs — even  though  some  have  been 
in  the  labor  market  for  over  18  months. 
Governor  Oilligan  makes  some  very 
important  observations  and  suggestions 
in  his  testimony.  I  recommend  his  state- 
ment to  all  my  colleagues  as  we  in  the 
Congress  continue  to  try  to  correct  the 
present  desperate  economic  conditions. 

The  statement  follows: 
Text    of    Gov.    John    J.    On-LiOAN's    Testi- 
mony   Before    the    House    Banking    and 

Ct'RRKNCT  COMMITTKi; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee;  I  am  profoundly  honored 
to  l>e  asked  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished Conunlttee  to  offer  some  conaments 
on  the  President's  new  economic  game  plan 
from  my  vantage  pwlnt  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  a  state  of  11  million  people 
that  has  historically  played  an  important 
role  in  the  industrial  foundation  of  the 
American  economy,  and  has  t>een  tradi- 
tionally responsible  for  about  6<~c  of  our 
gross  natlooal  product. 

Let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  much 
of  what  I  will  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
the  memljers  of  this  Committee  is  based 
upon  sjjeculatlon  and  surmise,  since  no  one 
really  knows  what  the  President  may  be 
planning  to  announce  for  Phase  II,  or  Phase 
III,  of  his  new  program  of  economic  controls. 

An  Administration  spokesman  was  re- 
cently quoted  in  a  national  news  magazine 
as  saying,  "Of  course  we  are  Jittery.  It's  like 
blasting  off  in  a  two-stage  rocket  while  the 
mechanics  are  still  working  on  the  second 
stage  The  fact  is  that  we  don't  have  all  the 
answers  and  we  are  conunltted  to  a  course. 
This  would  make  anyone  nervous." 

If  that  Administration  spokesman  Is  nerv- 
ous In  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
launching  crew.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  of 
tis  who  must,  wllly-nllly,  ride  aboard  the 
economic  spacecraft  designed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  are  deeply  apprehen- 
sive. Since  we  are  uncertain  as  to  where  we 
are  going,  or  how  the  flight  director  profxiees 
to  get  us  there,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider 
first  where  we  are  In  the  present  state  of  the 
American  economy. 

At  the  recent  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence In  Puerto  Rico,  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Governors  present  subscribed  with- 
out equivocation  to  a  statement  outlining 
the  dimensions  of  the  economic  crisis  which 
presently  grips  America.  Tliey  pointed  out, 
among  other  things,  that  'Our  countrj-  now 
has  the  highest  unemployment  level  In  a  dec- 
ade, coupled  with  the  highest  rate  of  inflation 
In  20  years,  the  lowest  business  profits  since 
1938,  the  first  negative  balance  of  trade  in 
this  century,  a  disastrous  cost-price  ratio 
in  agriculture,  and  the  largest  deficit  In  the 
Federal  budget  since  World  War  11.  One- 
fourth  of  existing  factory  capacity  is  Idle 
In  .<>hort.  It  has  finally  been  admitted  that 
we  are  faced  with  the  worst  economic  crl.ils 
In  a  generation." 

While  economl.sta  have  estimated  that 
28'r  of  America's  plant  capacity  now  stands 
Idle,  Vice  President  Agnew.  In  an  address  to 
the  Governors  In  San  Juan,  declared  that  It 
was  the  Administration's  view  that  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  any  substantial 
share  of  that  Idle  industrial  capacity  could 
be  put  to  use  unless  America  became  In- 
volved In  a  major  war.  Without  any  further 
comment.  I  will  simply  ask  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  mediate  upon  the  long 
and  short  range  Implications  of  that  as- 
tounding statement. 

Permit  me  to  attempt  to  translate  the  sta- 
tistics of  Idle  plant  capacity  Into  more  hu- 
man terms  as  they  apply  In  my  own  state 

Ohio   Is   a  major   industrial   state   with    a 
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widely  diversified  base  of  primary  industries: 
coal  and  steel  production,  fabrication,  as- 
sembly and  distribution  of  manufactured 
products  of  all  sorts. 

Two  ye«u^  ago  this  month  the  number  of 
Ohloans  claiming  unemployment  benefits 
under  Ohio  law  was  23,582.  Last  year  that 
figure  had  come  to  63,662.  Last  week  it  was 
99,872 — and  there  are,  moreover,  40,000  Ohio- 
ans  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits,  and  are  now  no  longer  even  a  sta- 
tistic In  the  unemployment  compensation 
rep>orta. 

That  means  that  In  two  years  almost 
100.000  Ohloans  have  loet  their  jobs,  and 
their  families  today  are  facing  privation, 
(desperation) ,  and  despair. 

Startling  as  these  figures  may  appear,  they 
only  trace  the  outlines  of  the  problem.  They 
do  not  take  into  account  thousands  of  un- 
employed Ohio  workers,  who  were  laid  off 
from  their  jobs  not  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  unemployment  compensation  programs. 
They  do  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  Ohloans  coming  Into 
the  Job  market  in  the  last  two  years  who 
have  yet  to  find  their  first  Job,  and  who  face 
a  future  that  is  bleak  Indeed. 

I  am  not  talking  only  about  the  high 
school  and  college  graduates  who  are  walk- 
ing the  streets  searching  for  employment;  I 
am  talking  as  well  about  the  men  returning 
from  service  In  Viet  Nam. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram In  which  we  sought  to  Identify,  and 
locate,  every  single  returning  Viet  Nam  vet- 
eran, to  find  out  where  he  lived,  what  his 
phone  number  was.  whether  he  was  employed 
or  In  school,  what  his  Job  skills  might  t>e.  so 
that  we  could  help  him  to  reestablish  him- 
self In  what  the  troops  call  "the  real  world." 

We  found  that  there  were  no  less  than 
32,000  Ohio  boys  who  had  .served  their  coun- 
try In  Vietnam  yet  could  not  find  a  job, 
although  some  of  them  had  been  searching 
for  as  long  as  18  months.  Many  of  them  had 
families  to  support;  many  were  reduced  to 
asking  for  welfare:  and  It  Is  not  easy  for  me 
to  convey  to  the  members  of  this  Committee 
the  kind  of  resentment  and  bitterness  which 
we  found  among  these  men  who  feel  that  this 
Nation  has  used  them  In  an  ugly  and  use- 
less war,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  sacrifice, 
has  now  consigned  them  to  a  sort  of  human 
scrap  heap. 

Again  the  statistics  I  have  cited  reveal 
nothing  about  tens  of  thousands  of  Ohloans 
who  are  still  employed,  but  who  are  working 
shorter  hours  with  less  overtime,  and  who 
are  bringing  home  reduced  pay  checks  thi»t 
are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  higher 
prices  for  every  commodity  and  service  their 
families  require. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  20  years, 
the  real  income  of  fully  employed  Ohio 
workers  turned  downwards  I  And  I  can  only 
say  again  that  the  bare  statistics  are  Incapa- 
ble of  conveying  the  kind  of  economic  dis- 
tress and  wide-spread  suffering  which  press 
upon  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ohio 
families. 

As  part  of  the  answer  to  this  problem  the 
Administration  has  recommended  an  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  Industry,  designed  to 
encourage  Investment  In  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  the  apparent  hope  that  such 
investment  will  produce  new  Jobs.  That  de- 
vice should  certainly  be  more  effective  than 
the  earlier  proposal  of  accelerated  depreci- 
ation schedules  for  equipment  and  machin- 
ery already  on  the  line;  but  no  one  should 
be  deluded  Into  believing  that  this  consti- 
tutes any  really  effective  response  to  the  kind 
of  problem  that  I  have  Just  outlined. 

Some  employment  may  result,  but  we  all 
recognize  that  while  new  machinery  and 
equipment  often  Increase  production,  there 
is  frequently  a  concomitant  sharp  reduction 
in  the  use  of  human  labor  in  the  productive 
process.  And  the  experience  over  the  last  20 
years  In  our  basic  Industry  In  Ohio  Is  that 
production  levels  may  well  climb  while  em- 


ployment  levels   In   those   same   industries 
sag. 

It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  the  Congress  to  assume  that  the 
tax  credit  approach  will  provide  an  auto- 
matic or  effective  means  of  cutting  substan- 
tially Into  the  unemployment  problem.  It 
has  been  estimated,  for  Instance  that  we 
will  need  4  million  new  jobs  in  America  next 
year,  to  bring  unemployment  levels  below 
6^;  !  I  am  not  a  trained  economist,  but  I 
would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  Congress,  that  Amer- 
ica must  face  the  fact  that  these  new  jobs 
simply  will  not  be  developed  In  the  private 
industrial  production  field,  but  must  be  de- 
veloped in  the  fields  of  services  and  most  es- 
pecially in  government  services. 

That  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
very  great  problem  in  the  field  of  public  em- 
ployment, and  of  the  Impact  upon  public 
employees  of  the  measures  already  Invoked 
by  the  President,  Including  the  wage-price 
freeze  as  well  as  the  measures  designed  to 
stimulate  additional  employment  In  the  field 
of  private  production. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  basic  Inequity  of 
an  acro6s-the-lx>ard  wage  freeze,  but  let  me 
attempt  to  relate  that  criticism  to  some  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  life  In  Ohio. 

The  State  of  Ohio  today  employs  approxi- 
mately 55,000  people,  almost  3,000  less  than 
during  the  month  of  August,  because  we  were 
forced  to  dismiss  hundreds  of  employees  due 
to  Insufficient  state  tax  revenues.  Local  gov- 
ernment employs  over  65,000  people  In  Ohio, 
and  In  some  of  our  major  cities  hundreds  of 
these  employees  have  been  laid  off  because 
of  reduced  municipal  budgets. 

There  are  100,000  teachers  in  Ohio  schools, 
and  again  hundreds  of  them  have  been  dis- 
missed because  of  inadequate  resources  avail- 
able to  the  school  boards. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  state  and  local 
governments  throughout  the  Nation  in  the 
past  year  lost  3.5  billion  dollars  because  of 
the  impact  of  the  current  recession  on  antici- 
pated tax  yields. 

Clearly,  therefore,  unemployment  in  the 
public  sector  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
economic  policies  of  the  national  adminis- 
tration. 

I  would  emphasize  that  almost  all  of  these 
public  employees  are  completely  without  the 
protection  of  unemployment  compensation, 
and  when  dismissed  they  are  immediately 
confronted  with  economic  disaster.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  quickly  reduced  to  absolute  des- 
titution. While  welfare  rolls  continue  to 
swell,  there  are  those  who  wovild  demand 
that  welfare  recipients  simply  go  out  and 
find  a  Job.  Where? 

In  March  of  this  year  I  presented  to  our 
General  Assembly  the  results  of  a  study  of 
Income  levels  of  state  employees  In  Ohio  com- 
pared to  people  doing  similar  work  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  states,  and 
In  the  private  sector.  We  discovered  that 
while  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  In  Ohio 
Industry  was  $151.45.  the  average  wage  In 
state  government  was  (130.71.  We  discovered 
further  that  while  in  the  spring  of  1970  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  declared  that 
a  minimum  budget  for  a  family  of  four  was 
$6960  a  year,  and  that  anyone  living  t>elow 
that  level  could  be  considered  to  be  living 
In  poverty,  fully  60'r  of  our  full  time  state 
employees  were  earning  less  than  that. 

Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  our  study  re- 
vealed that  under  the  terms  of  the  1970 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  due  to  go  Into  effect  in 
December,  nearly  2,000  full  time  employees 
disclosed  that  several  hundred  employees 
actually  qualified  for  welfare  assistance  un- 
der the  very  low  income  standards  estab- 
lished by  our  State. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  the  General 
Assembly  an  across-the-board  wage  Increase 
of  16 't,  and  about  2500  separate  adjustments 
for  specific  job  classifications  within  the 
wage  structure.  T^ls  proposal  was  designed 
to  bring  state  employees  up  to  a  level  with 


other  states  and  with  private  Industry.  Al- 
though we  are  214  months  Into  the  new 
fiscal  year,  our  General  Assembly  has  not 
yet  approved  «  biennial  budget,  and  has 
not  yet  acted  upon  the  pay  package  for  state 
employees.  Now  it  Is  apparently  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Administration,  by  executive 
edict,  to  freeze  the  Income  levels  these  thou- 
sands of  Ohio  public  employees  at  their  pres- 
ent inadequate  and  unfair  levels.  Such  a 
proposal  olearly  seems  to  me  to  represent  4 
body  blow  to  the  effort  to  reestablish  some 
basic  equities,  '  and  to  revitalize  our 
Nation's  economy. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  announced 
his  Intention  to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's payroll  by  5'r,  and  if  we  in  Ohio  are 
to  take  our  proportionate  share  of  such  cut- 
backs, the  result  will  be  an  additional  S  to 
6  thousand  unemployed. 

I  don't  believe  that  I  can  overstate  the 
case:  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  public  service  employment 
today,  doing  work  of  every  conceivable  de- 
scription, work  that  Is  vitally  important  to 
the  standard  of  living  which  all  of  us  enjoy. 
Millions  more  can,  and  should,  be  employed 
in  the  public  sector,  making  their  own  con- 
tribution to  the  fields  of  education,  public 
health,  air  and  water  pollution  control,  crime 
control  and  public  safety,  and  all  the  other 
activities  which  are  so  capable  of  enriching 
the  life  of  our  society.  To  cut  back  spending 
In  the  public  sector  Is  a  double  disservice: 
it  has  a  direct  and  deleterious  effect  upon 
quality  of  life  in  all  our  communities,  and 
It  dlsemploys.  or  denies  employment  oppor- 
tunity, to  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
eager  to  work,  and  to  put  their  skills  and  ef- 
forts at  the  service  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  proposed  tax  credits  won't  touch  this 
problem.  Wage  freezes,  laid  on  across-the- 
board,  will  exacerbate  the  present  inequities. 
Reductions  In  public  spending  for  domestic 
purjxjses  will  render  the  problem  finally  In- 
soluble. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  understand  that  the  task  before 
all  of  us  is  to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 
In  useful  employment — whether  in  the  pub- 
lic or  private  sectors — at  Income  levels  which 
permit  people  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity, 
and  to  raise  their  families  In  security. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  permitting 
me  to  express  my  views  on  this  critical  prob- 
lem. 


OPPOSITION  TO  WYLIE  AMEND- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  school  prayer  amendment  in 
1964  they  discovered  that  the  opposition 
to  its  enactment  came  from  no  partic- 
ular special  interest  groups.  Extensive 
opposition  testimony  was  heard  not  only 
from  church  officials  but  also  from  re- 
nowned education  and  constitutional  law 
authorities.  As  an  example  of  the  think- 
ing of  these  learned  men,  I  would  Uke  to 
insert  at  this  time  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Virgil  M.  Rogers,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  SjTacuse  University : 

Testimony  of  Vncn,  M.  Rocxss, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Virgil  M,  Rogers,  and  I  am  honored  to  have 

this  opportunity  today  to  tell  the  members 
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of  the  Judiciary  Committee  why  I  have  faith 
In  th«  efficacy  at  the  flnt  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Oonatltution.  and  why  it  la  my  oon- 
vlctlon  that  Oongreoa  needs  to  paas  no  law 
or  resolution  In  matters  of  prayw  and  re- 
ligion. 

I  am  here  primarily  as  a  schoolman,  as 
one  who  has  accumulated  a  certain  amoimt 
of  experience  over  some  40  years  as  a  teacher 
In  the  public  schools,  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools  In  such  widely  different  States  as 
Michigan,  nilnols.  and  (Colorado,  and  as  a 
dean  In  a  university  (Syracuse  University. 
New  York  State).  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
adult  life  as  a  schoolman,  working  to  Im- 
prove public  education  and  to  bring  cloeer 
to  realization  the  Ideals  that  give  purpose 
and  Dteanlng  to  the  Institutions  designed  to 
bring  children  to  responsible  adulthood. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  my  children  went  through  the  public 
schools  and  my  grandchild  Is  In  putMIc 
schools  and  I  hope  the  next  two  or  thfee 
coming  along,  will  also  go  through  the  public 
schools.  So  I  am  speaking  as  a  person  wbo 
Is  very  cloee  to  public  education  I  dont  rep- 
resent anylKKly  here  today  except  myself  and 
Indirectly  perhaps  a  million  teachers  o»er 
the  country  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
this  and  fronj  whom  you  will  not  hear. 

lAtie  most  workers  In  the  public  schools,  I 
have  found  the  concepts  of  patriotism  asd 
free  public  education  Inseparable.  It  is  espe- 
cially for  that  reason  that  I  wish  to  present 
my  views  to  the  committee. 

There  are  four  points  which  I  should  nice 
to  make: 

( 1 )  The  public  schools  have  been  designed 
as  a  unifying  agency  in  our  many-faceted 
society,  and  the  Introduction  of  any  proTl- 
sion  making  for  divlslveness  cannot  wisely 
be  encouraged  The  Becker  amendment 
would.  In  my  view,  be  such  a  provision. 

(2)  The  Becker  amendment  would  unleaah 
upon  us  a  Pandora'^  box  of  troubles  In  the 
form  of  questions  which  could  not  satte- 
factorlly  t)e  answered  or  resolved 

(3)  The  Issue  now  before  the  committee  Is 
not  the  desirability  of  prayer  or  the  dealr- 
ablllty  of  Scripture  reading,  but  the  rlgfct 
of  the  Individual,  child,  or  adult,  to  pursve 
hta  own  way  in  religious  matters,  uncoerced 
by  the  state 

(41  With  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the 
classroom  vested  by  the  state  In  the  teacher 
and  the  administrator,  there  can  be  no  sueh 
thing  a«  truly  •'voluntary"  participation  tn 
classroom  prayer  or  Scripture  reading  Let 
us  then  proceed  to  the«e  pwints 

(I)  It  Is  with  pride  that  we  speak  of  onr 
public  schools  aa  the  paramount  agency  for 
bringing  together  children  of  various  orlgrlne. 
of  different  colors  and  cultural  backgrounds 
The  aim  Is  not  that  we  shall  all  be  made  to 
beooooe  alike  but  that  our  differences  shall 
be  respected  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Nation  It  is  important 
that  the  schools  have  accepted  these  differ- 
ences without  embarrajsstnent  to  uhe  child, 
and  have  worked  to  promote  shared  experi- 
ences and  ooaunon  concern,  without  which  It 
would  be  impossible  for  our  multifarious  so- 
ciety to  function. 

The  absence  of  religious  sectarlanUm  frcnn 
our  schools  has  been  most  welcome  because 
It  has  meant  the  absence  of  an  unneceoBary 
divisive  force.  Were  we  now  to  adopt  the 
Becker  amendment,  we  should  be  opening 
the  door  to  »uch  a  force— always  latent,  we 
kuuw.  in  our  culture,  but  largely  conflnable 
to  the  private  sector,  to  our  voluntary 
churclies,  synagogues,  and  temples,  and  to 
otJier  institutions  which  we  are  free  to  sup- 
port or  neglect,  to  attend  or  avoid,  to 
strengthen  or  oppose,  with  the  state  helpii^ 
none  as  against  another  and  therefore  truly 
strengthening  each  one  Even  the  certainly 
well-meant  provlaton  o<  the  amendment  for 
■voluntary  p«rttcip«tlon"  U  in  lta«lf  a  divi- 
sive elemstu." 
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(3)  Tile  Becker  amendment  would  tmleaah 
Into  our  midst  many  troublesome  queetlons. 
May  the  teacher's  participation  In  class- 
room religious  exercises  also  be  "voluntary"? 
Will  teachers,  on  request,  also  be  excused 
from  prayers?  In  snoh  a  case,  what  will  be 
the  reaction  of  the  jjuplls,  who  often  look 
to  their  teachers  as  models  or  examples? 
WIU  some  p«u-ents  demand  that  nonpraylng 
(In  public)  teachers  be  dismissed?  Shall  we 
thus  then.  In  effect,  be  reintroducing  a  re- 
ligious test  for  the  employment  of  teachers — 
a  practice  long  since  abandoned. 

Above  all.  there  is  the  question  of  which 
prayw  is  to  be  used.  Whose  prayer?  Taught 
by  whom?  Must  the  teacher  be  ready  with 
a  prayer  to  nt  the  child?  Oan  any  religion  be 
advantaged  by  having  some  watered  down 
form  of  common  prayer  recited,  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table  Is  recited,  by  children  whose 
parents  may  be  in  complete  disagreement 
over  forms  of  worship? 

Whose  Scripture  Is  to  be  used?  Various 
Christians  groups  read  from  different  Bibles, 
In  only  a  part  of  which  they  have  common 
cause  with  the  Jews.  To  other  groups  these 
Bibles  have  no  validity,  and  to  some  it  Is 
repugnant  to  refer  to  religious  matters  In 
unsegregated  classrooms.  Each  of  the  264 
national  religious  bodies  has  realots  in  the 
wings,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote their  own  educational  program  with 
public  support.  Some  teach  their  children 
that  It  is  a  sin  to  come  to  my  church  or  to 
go  to  yours;  some,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  dance 
In  the  gymnasium.  (I  have  been  castigated 
and  had  sermons  i>reeched  against  me  as  a 
school  ofBclal  for  allowing  students  to  have 
dances  in  the  high  school  gym  )  Some,  that 
it  Is  a  sin  to  read  books  that  I  might  wish 
all  youth  to  read. 

Research  studies  In  some  of  our  larger 
cities  have  disclosed  that  In  some  clas.srooms 
with  an  average  of  32  pupils,  we  may  find 
as  many  as  22  religious  affiliations  or  loyal- 
ties How  can  a  teacher  find  any  religious 
verbalization  that  will  not  have  potentiality 
for  offense  to  at  least  someone  In  her  class- 
room? 

For  me  as  a  Christian,  not  the  leaat 
troublesome  among  the  many  troublesome 
questions  Is  one  I  should  have  to  ask  myself 
whether  anyone  asked  It  of  me  or  not:  How 
can  I  square  this  amendment  with  the  spe- 
cific admonition  not  to  pray  "to  be  seen  of 
men"  but  Instead  to  "enter  thou  Into  the 
closet"  where  prayer  may  be  personal  and 
individual' 

The  Chairman  In  extending  your  remarks 
I  wish  you  would  put  In  that  entire  pnssage 
from  St    Matthew 

(Subsequently,  Mr  Rogers  supplied  the 
following   ) 

'And  when  thou  prayest.  thou  shalt  not 
be  a«  the  hypocrites  are:  for  they  love  to 
pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  In  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have 
their  reward. 

"But  thou,  when  thou  prsyest.  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Pather  which  is  in  secret; 
and  thy  Pather  which  seeth  In  secret  shall 
reward  thee  openly  '—Matthew  fl:  5-«. 

(.3)  I  cannot  underscore  too  strongly  the 
point  that  the  Issue  now  before  the  commit- 
tee 18  not  the  desirability  of  prayer  or  the 
desirability  of  Scripture  reading,  but  the 
right  of  the  Individual,  child,  or  adult,  lo 
pursue  Ills  own  way  in  religious  matters,  un- 
coerced by  the  state. 

It  was  because  the  Pounding  Fathers  knew 
well  the  evils  attendant  upon  such  coercion 
that  they  chose  to  have  none  of  It.  and  to 
protect  us  as  yet  unborn  generations  frotn 
those  evils  which  we  might  be  Inclined  to 
minimize  because  we  lacked  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  them.  Thus  our  govern- 
mentally  controlled  Institutions  were  de- 
signed   as    'secular"     that    Is,    civilly    oon- 
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trolled,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing  B«  "godless." 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  point  because 
I  heard  Mr.  Billy  Graham  equate  these  terms 
001  one  occasion. 

The  history  of  many  major  religions  in- 
cludes numerous  acts  of  martjTdom  of  men 
and  women  who  chose  to  stand  up  for  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  persecution,  torture, 
and  other  forms  of  opposition. 

You  heard  Mr.  Pfeffer's  quotations  of  the 
Catholics  who  had  the  courage  to  flight  back 
when  the  public  schools  were  dominated  by 
Protestants. 

Unfortunately  that  still  is  sometimes  true 
and  In  some  cases  the  reverse  is  true.  It  l.s 
Indeed  deplc^-able  that  faithful,  consclentlou.s 
human  beings  should  be  put  to  this  kind  of 
test. 

Were  we  to  authorize  prayer  in  our  schools, 
we  should  be  imitating  certain  totalitarian 
countries  whose  classrooms  I  have  visited, 
where  teachers  are  required  to  teach  atheism, 
and  the  schools  to  maintain  museums  of 
atheism  where  all  religions  are  ridiculed  and 
downgraded.  In  countries  where  there  Is  ag- 
gressive, government-sponsored  atheism.  It  l.s 
necessary  for  a  practicing  Christian,  Muslim. 
or  Jew  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  some- 
times allegedly  without  i>enalty.  But  we 
know  that  there  la  a  penalty,  whether  exBwrted 
by  the  state  or  by  neighbors  who  make  It 
difficult  for  the  Individual  who  deviates  from 
majority  practice.  Some  neighbors  practice 
discrimination  in  such  cases  because  they  are 
weak,  some  do  It  because  they  are  fanatics, 
and  still  others  do  it  hypocritically  becau5e 
they  think  this  demonstrates  their  own 
loyalty  to  their  government  by  picking  on 
their  devout  fellow  citizens.  This  we  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  In  our  land  The  public 
schools  have  helped  us  free  ourselves  from 
these  txarbaritles. 

We  come  finally  to  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  "on  a  voluntary  basis"  In  a 
public  school  classroom  where  30  or  so  boy.s 
and  girls  represent  religious  groups  as  vari- 
ous as  Southern  Baptist,  Protestant  Episco- 
palian. Hebrew  (which  has  also  Its  divisions) . 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  or  Russian  Orthodox, 
Muslim.  Coptic.  Unitarian.  Ethical  Sclety. 
Bl8u:k  Muslim,  Christian  Scientist,  Unity, 
Quaker.  Jehovah's  Witness,  atheist. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  "voluntary"  for  a  third 
grader  among  his  fellows  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  state  authority  In  his  class- 
room, represented  by  the  teacher  standing 
over  the  class  and  the  school  administration 
In  the  principal's  office? 

The  teacher  assigns  the  child  his  lessons 
in  the  secular  subjects  comprising  his  ordi- 
nary school  day.  She  directs  him  to  recite 
his  number  tables,  to  write  his  grammar 
lesson  on  the  blackboard,  possibly  to  remain 
after  school  for  not  performing  as  the  teacher 
Judged  he  should  have  done. 

Now  this  same  teacher — this  person  of 
unique  authority — Invites  him  to  "volunteer" 
in  an  act  of  religious  worship  in  the  presence 
of  some  30  of  his  peers  and  under  pressure 
from  either  their  open  stares  or  their  furtive 
glances.  Because  his  prestige  among  his  peers 
is  Involved,  there  can  be  no  real  connection 
between  his  action  and  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word  volunteer. 

The  child  thus  invited  has  two  choices, 
both  unhappy  If  he  cannot  wholeheartedly 
accept.  He  may  (a)  go  along  with  the  major- 
ity out  of  weakness  or  Indifference  or  (b)  he 
may  stand  up  and  In  effect  announce  that 
he  Is  not  eligible  to  the  "brotherhood"  of  his 
fellow  students. 

Not  only  are  both  these  alternatives  bad: 
they  are  unnecessary.  Let  us  permit  the  first 
amendment  to  continue  to  protect  the  child 
from  being  thus  led  toward  simulation  and 
hypocrisy,  and  the  sense  at  being  subtly  ex- 
cluded from  the  brotherhood  of  man  into 
which,  according  to  our  major  religions — he 
was  born. 
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I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  prayer 
and  Bible  rulings  take  religion  away  from  no 
one  and  force  it  upon  no  one.  That  makes 
religious  sense,  too,  in  light  of  the  announced 
desire  of  the  Inspirer  of  a  great  religion  to 
"draw  all  men  unto  me"  rather  than  to  im- 
pose Himself.  As  a  nation  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  have  chosen  the  dream  of  Roger 
Williams:  The  civil  state  and  the  secular  or 
civic-controlled  school  rather  than  the  Purl- 
tan  oligarchy  of  early  Massachusetts,  which 
In  the  name  of  religion  hanged  Mary  Dyer 
on  Boston  Commons.  As  Zechariah  Chafee, 
Jr.  points  out  in  his  book,  "The  Blessings  of 
Liberty,"  which  I  commend  to  all  Americans: 

"If  the  noble  ideal  of  the  Puritan  had  per- 
sisted, there  would  be  no  godless  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  would  be  nobody 
In  her  churches  but  Congregation  lists." 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  myself. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  in  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  state,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  our  citizens.  To  allow  prayer  in  the 
publicly  supported  classroom  would  l>e  a 
violation  of  American  tradition  which  has 
been  found  to  be  useful  and  sound.  The  prin- 
ciple of  separation  has  served  us  well  be- 
cause it  has  afforded  equal  opportunity  of 
relig^ious  worship  to  all  faiths,  the  large  and 
the  small,  including  those  ot,  unpopular  or 
unconventional  approach. 

Indeed,  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion.  So  be  It. 
And  let  Congress  make  no  law  favoring  pray- 
ers or  ritualistic  religious  observance  in  the 
public  schools. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  one  or  two  brief  observations. 
My  interest  is  that  of  a  schoolman,  who 
knows  the  difficulties  of  implementing  such 
things  In  the  classroom.  Religious  differences 
have  no  equals  that  I  know  of  in  terms  of 
havoc  that  can  be  wreaked  In  otherwise 
peacefully  cooperating  communities.  I  want 
only  to  shed  light  with  reference  to  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  and  their  concerns.  To 
be  nondenomlnatlonal  a  prayer  would  have  to 
be  collaborated  upon  carefully.  Would  not 
a  prayer  comp>osed  by  a  process  of  collabora- 
tion automatically  become  an  official  prayer? 
You  gentlemen  have  a  difficult  task.  You  will 
be  castigated  by  some  no  matter  what  your 
decision.  Some  of  you  have  made  serious 
■tudles  of  the  problem  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  As  a  long-time  schoolman 
I  say  that  I  cannot  honestly  conceive  of  a 
valid  measure  that  could  be  devised  that 
would  accomplish  the  ends  sought  here. 
which  I  take  to  be  allowing  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  a  possible  majority  without  of- 
fense or  embarrassment  in  any  form  to  a 
minority. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  discussions 
these  past  3  days  about  the  question  of  going 
back  to  the  way  things  were  earlier.  They 
were  In  fact  not  so  idyllic  as  some  have 
thought.  That  is  why  at  long  last  after  a 
number  of  small  eruptions  down  through  the 
years  the  grievances  finally  surfaced  dramat- 
ically In  the  form  of  the  test  case  of  the 
New  York  State  Regents'  Prayer.  The  ques- 
tion did  not  arise  in  the  homogeneous  com- 
munity of  my  South  Carolina  childhood.  But 
these  questions  do  arise  In  the  heterogeneous 
community  of  my  little  granddaughter's 
kindergarten.  Her  class  Includes  one  child 
Irom  Japan,  one  from  Nigeria,  and  two  from 
Turkey.  Her  teacher  is  Jewish  as  are  possibly 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  pupils  in  her  room. 
Some  children  are  Catholic,  some  children 
are  Protestant  of  a  whole  variety  of  denoml- 
uatlons.  Even  in  the  old  homogeneous  com- 
munity how  clumsy  we  must  have  been  and 
how  thoughtless.  What  heartaches  and  se- 
cret embarrasments  we  must  have  caused. 
How  unbelievably  patient  some  of  our  Jew- 
ish friends  have  been  over  the  years.  So  let 
us  not  go  back. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers  is 
something  to  be  constantly  marveled  at. 
They  could  not  have  conceived  of  our  present 
complexity  of  population.  Yet  they  provided 
for  It  with  an  unc«nny  surenees  of  touch. 
Surely  Ood  must  have  guided  these  men  to 
have  enabled  them  to  provide  so  wisely.  It 
was  the  missionary  Schweitzer  who  said  that 
example  is  not  the  main  thing  In  teaching 
others — It  Is  the  only  thing.  In  the  final 
analysis  It  Is  truly  the  only  thing.  So  must 
any  religion  we  have  be  communicated. 

As  automation  provides  us  with  more  time 
outside  our  dally  work,  religion  is  one  field 
toward  which  man  may  properly  turn  his 
Interests. 

Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 


THE  PESHTIGO  FIRE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Peshtigo  Plre,  the 
most  disastrous  forest  fire  in  our  Nation's 
history.  On  October  8.  1871,  a  fire  kiUed 
over  1.200  people  and  devastated  over 
900  square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
waters  of  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  town  of  Peshtigo 
and  other  communities. 

Over  800  lives  were  lost  in  the  town  of 
Peshtigo  and  several  hundred  more  per- 
ished in  other  areas  including  the  Door 
County  peninsula.  Over  2  billion  trees 
were  destroyed  and  property  damage  was 
estimated  at  over  $5  million  in  1871. 

Pate  decreed  that  the  Peshtigo  Fire 
fell  on  the  same  day  as  the  "Great  Chi- 
cago Fire"  which  claimed  250  lives  in 
that  city.  The  devastating  nature  of  both 
fires  was  probably  due  to  the  same  cli- 
matic factor.  From  June  to  October  of 
that  year  only  occasional  rains  fell  in  the 
Midwest.  Both  forests  and  buildings  were 
ideally  prepared  to  feed  the  flames. 

On  the  west  side  of  Green  Bay  the  fire 
swept  through  an  area  40  miles  long  and 
10  miles  wide  in  4  hours,  completely  de- 
stroying the  town  of  Peshtigo  in  less  than 
1  hour. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  of  Peshtigo  of 
today  will  be  commemorating  this  great 
holocaust  for  the  next  3  days,  including 
a  ceremony  at  a  mass  grave,  where  over 
300  unidentified  victims  of  the  fire  are 
buried. 

The  tremendous  effects  of  this  fire  are 
well  described  in  the  following  recent 
article  by  Dave  Devenport  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

PSSHTIGO  ReMEMBEJIS  THE  FiRE 

(By  Dave  Davenport) 

PKSHTico.^Framed  and  hanging  on  the 
wall  in  a  prominent  spot  at  the  Peshtigo 
Historical  Museum  Is  a  yellowed  copy  of  a 
new^>aper,  100  years  old  and  describing  the 
horrors  of  a  hissing  hell. 

It  reads: 

"There  Is  little  heart  to  write  tales  of  these 
sad  and  fearful  times.  Eyewitnesses  cannot 
describe  them  by  word.  The  pen  can  only  give 
an  Idea  and  hardly  even  that  of  the  woe.  the 
weeping,  the  wailing,  the  homes  ruined,  the 
lives  lost  .  . . 

"We  say  we  cannot  describe  the  scenes;  we 
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cannot.  Infants  elapsed  in  motherv'  last  em- 
brace; actual  lines  of  dead  from  the  once 
happy  farm  house  to  the  adjoining  creek, 
charred  groups,  blackened  corpses,  crumbling 
bones,  lacerated  and  torn  members;  the  smil- 
ing babyhood  a  few  hours  past,  the  adoles- 
cent, the  old.  in  the  horrid  heap  of  death. 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  country  traveled 
over. 

"The  roads  are  strewn  with  dead  horses 
oxen.  cows,  swine,  fowl.  Even  the  untazned 
of  the  forest  flew  towards  civilization  foi 
relief,  only  to  find  death  in  their  flight  .  . 

The  words  were  a  first-hand  report  in  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper  The  Oconto  Lumber- 
man. It  was  written  by  a  reporter  who  visited 
the  Peshtigo  area  on  Oct.  9.  1871 — the  day 
after  over  800  persons  were  burned  to  death 
in  flames  that  resulted  in  the  greatest  loss 
of  human  life  from  a  flre  in  American  historj- 

Oct.  8.  1871.  was  a  Sunday.  The  air  hung 
heavy  over  the  community  that  morning  and 
a  copper  sun  hovered  above.  It  was  dry.  Near- 
ly every  day  that  summer  was  dry  because 
1871  was  one  of  the  most  parched  In  the 
memory  of  northern  Wisconsin  settlers. 

Only  a  shower  in  July  and  a  drizzle  m 
September  had  interrupted  the  drought  that 
dried  out  the  entire  countryside.  People  went 
to  church  and  went  about  their  usual  Sunda; 
business  and  activities.  Families  settled  down 
to  Sunday  dinners,  others  sat  in  saloons, 
drinking  and  playing  cards. 

By  late  afternoon,  white  ashes  drifted  Into 
town.  Because  fires  had  spread  in  other  areas, 
the  people  of  Peshtigo  knew  what  was  com- 
ing. About  9  p.m..  a  red  glow  appeared  over 
the  tree  tops.  Then  a  rumble,  a  brisk  wind, 
then  flames. 

Pine  sidea-alks  were  suddenly  ablaze, 
buildings  flashed  into  flames,  housetops  were 
torn  away  by  the  wind,  marsh  gas  exploded — 
and  people  burned  to  death. 

Over  800  lost  their  lives  in  the  Peshtigo 
area  alone.  Men  sought  to  save  their  families 
In  homes  and  perished.  Mothers  ran  with 
their  babies,  many  of  them  collapsing  in  the 
streets  to  be  engulfed  by  flames.  Children 
were  separated  from  their  parents  and  were 
trampled  by  the  fleeing  crowd.  Others  simply 
sat  down  and  waited  to  die.  all  hope  aban- 
doned 

But  many  ran  for  the  Peshtigo  River,  which 
separated  the  east  and  west  sides  of  town 
Thinking  the  bridge  over  the  river  would  pro- 
vide safety  to  the  other  side,  people  from 
both  sides  clamored  onto  the  structure,  only 
to  meet  each  other. 

The  bridge  collapsed,  killing  many  while 
others  drowned.  A  girl's  hair  caught  fire  and 
she  a-as  turned  into  a  Uving  torch.  One  man 
carried  his  Injured  wife  to  the  river.  Jumped 
in.  turned  and  lifted  whom  he  thought  to  be 
his  wife  into  the  water.  He  began  to  scream 
insanely  when  he  found  he  had  rescued  an- 
other woman  and  his  wife  had  burned  to 
death 

Many  who  could  not  reach  the  river  com- 
mitted suicide  There  was  one  report  that 
a  father  slaushed  the  throats  of  his  wife  and 
three  children,  then  killed  himself. 

Those  who  reached  the  river  crowded  tn 
with  cattle  and  other  animals.  They  dodged 
burning  logs  and  bobbed  their  beads  under 
water  when  their  hair  caught  fire. 

A  woodenware  factory  was  struck  by  a  gust 
of  wind  and  exploded,  raining  thousands  of 
tubs,  buckets,  broom  handles  and  other 
Items  into  the  river,  steaming  the  water 
and  burning  dozens  who  thought  they  were 
safe 

People  who  lived  in  neighboring  Sugar 
Bush  also  suffered,  with  over  100  lives  lost 
In  an  hour's  time,  nearly  all  of  Peshtigo  and 
Sugar  Bush  were  leveled.  The  fire  raged  north 
and  east,  razed  the  tiny  vUlage  of  Birch 
Creek.  Mich.,  but  touched  only  the  outskirts 
of  Marinette  and  Meiiomlnee.  Mich. 

The  Are  raced  toward  Oreen  Bay.  destroy- 
ing 68  buUdings  there.  Flames,  swept  by  the 
winds,  devastated  the  p>enitisula.  destroying 
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all  OT  rao&t  of  RobtnsonvlUe,  New  Franften. 
WlUiamaonTUle,  BruoMls  and  Little  Sturgton. 
Finally.  It  was  dawn.  Plres  b«gan  to  die 
down  and  an  autumn  cblll  moved  la.  Bftme 
who  spent  the  night  In  the  Peahtlgo  River 
died  of  fever  and  shock.  But  150  persons 
made  their  way  out  of  the  water.  Some 
slumped  to  the  ground,  others  walked  sloiwly 
Into  what  had  been  their  town.  They  fovnd 
black  posts,  trunks  of  giant  trees  reduced  to 
Cinders,  twisted  Iron  railroad  tracks,  black- 
ened bodies,  charred  remains  of  animals. 

Some  of  the  survivors  told  about  a  man 
named  "Big  John"  Mulligan,  a  lumber  gang 
foreman,  who  walked  sU  miles  to  Marlnatte 
to  shock  the  citizens  there  In  telling  them 
what  had  happened.  Wagons  filled  with  sup- 
plies were  dispatched  to  Peshtlgo  and  rescue 
teams  began  to  collect  and  bury  the  t>odie.^. 

About  34  hours  later,  it  rained 

When  the  toll  of  dead  was  llnaUy  tallied, 
866  were  dead  in  the  Peshtlgo-Sugar  Bush 
area,  76  In  the  peninsula  (Door-Kewaunee 
Counties) ,  23  at  Birch  Creek,  and  over  300 
at  logging  camps  and  isolated  homes  scat- 
tered over  the  countryside 

There  are  many  accounts  of  what  hap- 
pened that  day.  Mollle  and  Nellie  Anderson 
were  granddaughters  of  August  Jacobson, 
who  moved  his  family  to  Peshtlgo  from 
Sweden  in  1870.  The  Jacobsons  moved  In 
with  the  Lars  Hansen  family,  sharing  a  doxi- 
ble  house. 

Mollle  and  Nellie  wrote  down  what  their 
mother  had  told  them  and  their  story  has 
been  printed  and  framed  In  another  niche 
of  the  Peshtlgo  museum  They  remember  the 
men  and  boys  fighting  the  fires  day  and 
night,  the  fierce  wind  whipping  the  fiames, 
before  their  grandfather  finally  shouted. 
"Fire.  Are.  gather  your  family  and  run  for 
the  river!" 

HUma  Jacobson.  who  was  13  then  and  later 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  MoIUe  and  Nellie, 
took  the  hand  of  5-year  old  Aagodt  Hansen 
and  they  ran  for  the  water,  only  to  fall  Into 
a  train  table  They  were  pulled  out  by  other 
members   of   the   two   families. 

Hllma's  mother  tied  her  wedding  ring  In 
the  corner  of  her  shawl,  but  lost  the  shawl  as 
she  ran.  Two  sons,  Charlie  and  Gus,  were 
believed  loet,  but  were  found  the  next  morn- 
ing fioatlng  on  a  log. 

Both  families  survived.  As  Mrs.  Jacobson 
walked  to  the  ruins  of  her  home,  she  found 
the  remains  of  her  scorched  shawl.  The  ring 
was  still  Inside,  but  the  gold  had  l)een  dam- 
aged by  the  heat.  The  ring  is  on  display  at 
the  museum. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Engels,  Marinette,  al.so  remem- 
bers hearing  the  story  several  times  from 
her  mother,  Kathertne  Hale  LeBlond,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Hannah  Hale. 

"The  town  was  almost  encircled  by  forests, 
and  the  men  In  the  town  had  been  concerned 
for  some  time  with  the  small  bonfires  left  by 
picnickers  and  maintenance  men  on  the 
railroad  .  .  .  For  some  time  the  fire,  coming 
in  their  direction,  had  worried  the  men  of 
Peshtlgo. 

"Finally,  they  plowed  a  wide  strip  of  land 
all  around  the  town.  They  thought  the  fire 
could  not  burn  the  freshly  turned  soil,  and 
any  place  where  it  might  get  a  foothold 
could  be  controlled  .  .  ,  They  had  not  taken 
Into  account  winds  of  hurricane  force." 

Mrs.  Bngels  said  the  family  was  eating 
their  evening  meal  "when  Orandpa  excused 
himself,  saying  be  was  going  upstairs  and 
take  a  look  out  of  the  west  window  at  the 
fire.  He  said  quietly  to  Grandma  that  she 
should  pack  anything  precious  she  wanted 
to  save  right  away  as  he  feared  there  mlgbt 
tie  trouble  before  morning.  He  then  left  and 
went  out  to  the  barns. 

"But  by  this  time  Orandpa  was  not  call- 
ing, but  yelling  to  drop  everything  and  get  to 
the  creek  or  be  burned  .  .  .  Fire  was  every- 
whare."  According  to  Mrs.  Engels.  tbey 
grabbed  some  large  pans  to  keep  their  faeee 
and  hair  wet. 

"At  last  morning  came,  and  they  emerged 
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from  their  all  night  bath.  wet.  cold  and 
hungry.  They  went  acroos  to  the  stone  base- 
ment of  what  had  been  their  home.  It  was 
buUt  into  the  side  of  a  llttte  hill,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  hotue  had  been  entirely 
blown  or  burned  away. 

"According  to  Mother.  Orandpa  then  built 
a  bonfire  from  the  remains  of  the  back  fence 
and  the  wood  pile,  and  they  dried  their  wet 
clothes.  While  their  clothes  were  drying. 
Orandpa  was  anxious  to  see  what  happened 
In  the  town  and  went  down  there. 

"When  he  returned,  he  came  and  put  his 
arm  aroimd  Orandma  and  said.  'Hannah, 
everything  that  we  have  worked  for  and 
saved  for  years  is  gone,  but  every  person  I 
have  talked  to  downtown  has  lost  at  least 
some  loved  one,  some  three  or  more.  We  must 
never  complain,  we  are  rich  Indeed.  We  have 
each  other  and  our  two  girls, '  " 

Mrs.  Engel.s  said  her  mother  told  her  that 
even  though  she  was  only  a  little  girl,  she 
would  always  remember  her  father's  story  of 
devastation  downtown — weeping  mothers, 
crying  babies,  no  place  to  go  and  nothing 
to  eat 

Peshtlgo  will  commemorate  the  tragedy 
with  a  centennial  Oct.  8-9-10  Several  Bu-tivl- 
tles  will  be  included,  and  church  bells  will 
toll  for  five  minutes  before  a  procession 
starts  from  the  Chollette  Hotel  late  Friday 
afternoon  to  the  mass  grave  and  monument. 
Over  300  unidentified  bodlee  were  burled 
there 
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WACL  CONDEMNS  TRIP  TO  PEKING 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  OctobcT  7.   i971 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fifth 
conference  of  the  World  Anvi-Conunu- 
nist  League  was  held  in  the  Philippines 
from  July  22  to  25,  1971.  Attended  by  251 
delegates  from  44  countries,  the  confer- 
ence passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  one 
of  which  I  include  in  the  Record  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues: 

CONDEMNTNO  THE  PWOPOSEO  TRIP  OF  PRESIDENT 

RiCHAKo  M    NixoN  TO  CoaiiriTNiST  China 

Whereas,  the  projected  trip  of  President 
Richard  M  Nlxon  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
Red  China  will  surely  undermine  our  pur- 
poses and  Ideals  as  an  organization; 

Whereas,  it  is  not  our  purpoee  In  register- 
ing this  objection  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal government  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  as  citizens  of 
Latin  America  and  of  the  entire  free  world 
it  is  our  duty  to  inform  President  Nlxon  of 
the  catastrophe  that  will  certainly  engulf  the 
whole  free  world  if  he  carries  on  this  trip  on 
invitation  of  Mao  Tse  Tung: 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved: 

1.  That  this  resolution  be  Issued  by  the 
WACL  In  lt«  5th  Conference  so  that  the  whole 
world  may  know  what  dire  consequences  will 
follow  In  the  event  that  Preetdent  Nlxon 
carries  out  this  objective  to  vlalt  Red  China 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  register  our 
protest  to  Mr  Nixon  himself  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1  It  is  well  known  that  in  accordance  with 
our  historical  experience  talks  with  the  Com- 
munists have  never  produced  beneficial  re- 
sults because  the  Communists  have  not  been 
able,  or  have  not  wished  to  fulfill  their  own 
promises  nor  have  the  Communists  observed 
solemn  treaties  like  those  of  Potsdam.  Yalta 
and  other  places,  a  fact  which  have  enabled 
the  Bolsheviks  to  subjugate  the  people*  of 
Central  Europe,  to  imprison  and  enslave 
them  In  concentration  camps  within  the  Iron 
Curtain: 

a.  To  extend  a  hand  to  Mao  Tse-tung  and 


hts  cohorts  of  despots  is  tantamount  to  giv- 
ing him  an  indemnity  for  his  criminal  treat- 
ment and  aggression  against  millions  of  Chi- 
nese who  have  been  deprived  of  liberty  and 
hiunan  rights,  making  them  victims  of  his 
crimes  and  acts  of  gangsterism,  drowning 
them  in  seas  of  blood  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "Oreat  Leap  Forward"  and  the  "Cultural 
Revolution": 

3.  That  since  President  Nlxon  who  has 
sought  to  get  an  invitation  from  Chou  En- 
Lai  give*  the  whole  world  the  Impression 
that  the  United  States  has  capitulated  In  twx 
world  wars  to  Red  China,  once  in  Korea 
where  a  treaty  has  not  been  definitely  con- 
cluded and  In  Indo-Chlna  with  the  result 
that  the  countries  affected  will  have  to  think 
of  the  United  States  no  longer  as  their  de- 
fender and  renouncing  its  role  as  a  leader  of 
th»  free  world  especially  after  the  Second 
World  War: 

4.  The  proposed  visit  fortifies  the  policy 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  Red  China  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  Nations  and  the 
recognition  of  two  Chinas  is  an  absurd  policy 
since  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ac- 
cepts, only  one  China  in  the  Security  Council 
and  therefore  If  Red  China  is  admitted  it 
means  the  elimination  of  Free  China  which 
will  also  t>e  abandoned  forcing  Oenerallssima 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  who  has  always  stood  for 
liberty  of  the  Chinese  people  who  Bre  now 
subjugated  in  Mainland  China  and  also  for 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  humanity: 

5.  Because  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  pro- 
jected trip  of  President  Nixon  which  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  Latin  American  Countries 
because  It  will  strengthen  the  Cubs-Chile 
axis  and  because  It  will  be  the  political  pur- 
pose of  unscrupulous  leaders  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  wish  to  be  counted  among  the 
friends  of  Cuba  to  incorporate  the  O.E.A 
with  the  sinister  plans  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
hts  associate  Salvador  Allende  in  the  Internal 
plots  of  the  "OLAS"  which  seeks  to  make  new 
colonies  of   Bolshevik  Imperialism. 


THE    PROBLEMS    OF    ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  took  drastic  unilateral  ac- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  in  Inter- 
national Trade.  However,  the  imposition 
of  the  10-percent  import  surcharge  and 
requests  for  discriminatory  tax  legisla- 
tion against  capital  goods  from  other 
countries  are  steps  that  create  additional 
barriers  to  trade. 

These  steps  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
could  have  been  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration. They  have  had  a  startling  in- 
ternational impact.  However,  the  very 
real  employment  problems,  in  part  stem- 
ming from  trade  disruptions,  were  Ig- 
nored. No  direct  assistance  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  was  proposed. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  following  three 
letters  Uiat  the  administration  does  not 
have  a  clear  idea  on  how  to  deal  with 
trade  disruption.  Over  the  past  5  months 
I  have  written  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Simply  stated, 
I  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  workers  to  receive  adjustm^it  assist- 
ance during  a  "dumping  "  investigation 
under  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
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The  Tarifl  Commission  believes  that 
to  make  this  assistance  available,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  pass  a  law.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Adjustment  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Board,  believes  a  worker  can  ap- 
ply for  adjustment  assistance  during  an 
antidumping  Investigation.  The  Board, 
however,  apparently  is  not  investigating 
this  possibility.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  effect  said  adjustment  assistance  was 
a  problem  of  the  Tarifl  Commission. 

The  recent  report  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment  Policy 
recommended  significant  changes  to  ease 
access  to  adjustment  assistance.  Also  In- 
cluded Is  a  recommendation  to  create  an 
Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  to 
improve  the  administration  of  this  ex- 
psmded  program.  Careful  thought  must 
also  be  given  to  widening  the  availability 
for  assistance  to  workers  to  include  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  The  existing 
proliferation  of  agencies  concerned  with 
this  problem  has  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion and  has  stifled  all  administrative 
means  for  improvement.  The  letters  re- 
ferred to  fcrflow: 

U.S.  Taritf  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  June  23,  1971. 
Hon.  DONAtJ)  M.  Praser. 
House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Fraseh:  A  copy  of  yoiu'  letter  of 
March  24,  1971,  addressed  to  Mr.  Eugene  Roe- 
sldee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
has  been  referred  to  us  for  comment  on  your 
inquiry  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  afford 
temporary  Governmental  assistance  to  work- 
ers who  have  become  underemployed  or  un- 
employed obetensibly  because  of  the  effects  of 
dumped  foreign  goods  on  the  plant  In  which 
they  worked.  You  propose  such  assistance  be 
given  during  the  period  in  which  the  Treas- 
ury  I>epartment  makes  its  investigation  of 
alleged  sales  at  lees  than  fair  value. 

Your  queetlon  relates  to  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative policy.  In  our  field  of  experience  the 
Congress  has  only  granted  assistance  to  un- 
deremployed and  unemployed  workers  under 
specified  clrciunstances.  Proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  circumstances  must  be  estab- 
lished before  the  worker  becomes  eligible  for 
the  assistance.  Until  their  eligibility  is 
proven  no  relief  has  been  granted,  although 
it  may  be  granted  retroactively  once  eligibil- 
ity is  proven.  For  example,  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  work  In  this  manner. 

The  Congress  has  not  as  a  matter  of  policy 
provided  for  any  form  of  direct  assistance  to 
workers  who  may  be  hurt  by  reason  of 
dumped  Imports.  ITie  Antidumping  Act.  1921, 
as  amended,  seeks  to  protect  domeetlc  in- 
dustries from  injury  caused  by  dumped  im- 
ports. In  this  respect,  the  workers'  jobs  are 
afforded  a  degree  of  protection.  However,  the 
Act  affords  no  more  protection  than  that 
arising  as  an  Incidence  of  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  Industry.  If  legislation  were  to 
be  enacted  to  afford  assistance  as  proposed 
by  you,  It  is  l)clleved  that  the  legislation 
might  appropriately  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Antidumping  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  W.  StTTON, 
Presiding  Commissioner. 


The  Sxcretaxt  or  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C  ,  July  23,  1971. 
Hon   Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  0/  Bepretentatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mjt.  Fiaser:  This  is  In  reapoiise  to 
your  letter  of  June  32,  1971,  suggesting  that 
llie    Adjustment   Assistance    Advisory    Board 
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Inveetlgate  the  posalbUlty  of  revising  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  In  order  to  ex- 
pand the  benefiU  provided  under  the  ad- 
justment amlstance  provisions  to  Include 
the  Antl-Dumplng  Law  of  1921  u  amended. 

At  the  iMtssent  time  It  U  possible  for 
workers  to  s^ply  for  adjustment  assistance 
at  any  time.  Including  the  period  during 
which  an  antidumping  investigation  U  un- 
derway by  tbe  Treasury  Department.  Under 
existing  law.  so  long  as  the  workers  In  a 
plant  meet  the  testa  of  the  statute  as  to  im- 
ports being  the  major  cause  or  threat  of 
Injury  restating  In  imemployment,  adjust- 
ment assistance  may  be  granted. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  two  objec- 
tives underlie  your  suggestion:  first,  to  make 
It  easier  for  workers  to  quaUfy  for  adjust- 
ment assistance;  and  second,  to  Increase  the 
benefits  to  unemployed  workers  determined 
to  be  eligible  for  adjustment  assistance.  The 
Admlnlstxauon,  In  last  year's  Trade  Bill, 
proposed  precisely  to  do  this.  However,  the 
bill,  after  passing  the  House,  failed  In  the 
Senate. 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  major  aspects 
to  adjustment  assistance — relating  to  Indus- 
try and  to  workers.  Commerce  Is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  former  and  the  Labor 
Department  with  the  latter.  Botii  Depart- 
ments have  studies  underway  to  come  up 
with  propoeals  to  Improve  adjustment  assist- 
ance policies  and  operaUons  subject  to  their 
JurlBdlcUon.  I  suggest  that  you  may  wish 
to  write  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  to 
learn  at  first  hand  what  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  in  mind  respecting  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  workers. 
Sincerely, 

Maotucx  H.  Stans. 
Secretary  o]  Commerce. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  September  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraseh;  In  your  letter 
of  August  12  you  raised  questions  concerning 
our  activity  In  publicizing  the  adjustment 
assistance  program  and  about  steps  we  are 
engaged  In  that  would  lead  to  a  liberalization 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  criteria. 

With  resftect  to  the  problem  of  easing  the 
adjustment  assistance  criteria,  you  are  aware 
that  the  Administration  proposed  legislation 
In  the  last  Congress  (The  Trade  Act  of  1969) 
that  would  have  significantly  eased  the  cri- 
teria whereby  workers  gain  access  to  the  ad- 
justment assistance  program.  This  legislation 
failed  to  become  law  and  new  legislation  has 
not  yet  been  submitted.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment actively  participated  In  the  drafting  of 
the  Admlnlstrution  bill  e^>eclally  In  the  sec- 
tions dealing  with  adjustment  assistance  and 
we  are  currently  engaged  In  a  thorough  re- 
view of  all  aspects  of  the  adjtistment  assist- 
ance program  In  preparation  for  the  time 
that  the  President  decides  to  propose  new 
trade  legislation. 

On  the  matter  of  providing  workers  with 
Information  about  the  program,  my  adjust- 
ment assistance  staff  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Manpower  Administration  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  regional  conferences 
to  explain  the  program  to  federal  regional 
Manpower  Administration  officials.  State  Em- 
ployment Security  Administrators,  represent- 
atives from  organized  labor  and  representa- 
tives of  the  business  oooununlty.  Prior  to 
that,  we  participated  in  a  special  conference 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  (lUD) 
of  the  APL-CIO  which  was  devoted  solely 
to  the  adjustment  assistance  program. 

Other  Departmental  actions  which  In- 
crease the  public's  awareness  of  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  include  the  Issu- 
ance cf  press  releases  whenever  an  adjust- 
ment assistance  certification  is  Issued  and 
the   provision    to   all    local   employment   se- 
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curlty  agencies  of  current  reports  on  adjust- 
ment assistance  activity. 

In  addition,  we  routinely  communicate 
with  unions  and  workers  to  provide  them 
with  Information  and  assistance  on  the  fil- 
ing of  adjustment  assistance  petitions  with 
the  Tarifl  Commission. 

I  also  want  to  respond  further  to  your  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  workers  to  file  for 
adjustment  assistance  while  an  antl-dump- 
Ing  investigation  is  In  progress.  You  should 
understand  that  the  Anti-Dumping  Law  of 
1921  doea  not  provide  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. Workers  seeking  adjustment  assist- 
ance who  might  have  a  stake  In  the  outcome 
of  anti-dumping  proceedings  would  still  be 
required  to  petition  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  if  It  accepted  the 
petition,  would  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
the  workers'  situation  to  determine  whether 
the  criteria  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  have 
been  satisfied.  This  procedure  wotUd  follow 
regardless  of  the  outcome  or  progress  of  an 
antl-dumplng  Investigation. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  Hodgson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY'S  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  mzcKigam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
automobile  industry,  reaching  into 
every  one  of  our  50  States  and  practically 
throughout  the  world.  Is  facing  a  critical 
point  in  its  history.  I  believe  John  J. 
Green,  Sunday  magazine  writer,  for  the 
Sunday  News  magtizine,  a  supplement 
produced  by  the  Detroit  News,  Detroit. 
Mich,,  has  authored  what  I  consider  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "The  Auto  In- 
dustry— A  Giant  Besieged."  He  has  pre- 
sented an  extremely  fair  appraisal  of  an 
industry  in  which  700,000  citizens  are 
employed — one  out  of  six  Americans  are 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  this 
industry. 

One  of  his  revealing  points  centers  on 
the  impact  of  the  import  of  foreign  cars 
into  the  United  States.  He  wrote: 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  percentage 
point  of  Imported  car  sales  In  this  country, 
there  is  a  corresponding  loes  of  from  20.000 
to  25,000  UJ5.  automotive  Jobs.  Last  year  the 
imports  reached  15  percent. 

I  bring  this  fine  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  not  in  defense  of  the  auto 
companies  and  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  throughout  this  land — 
for  they  need  no  defense.  I  do  so  only  to 
provide  informatlcHi  to  all  Members  of 
an  extremely  serious  situation  and  the 
unusual  circumstances  that  have  and 
may  continue  to  confront  this  industry: 

The  Atrro  Industht — A  Giant  Bbsieceb 
(By  John  J.  Oreen) 

Until  the  announcement  of  President 
Nixon's  new  economic  policy  In  August,  most 
economists  In  and  out  of  the  auto  industry 
agreed  that  the  deck  of  cards  had  been 
stacked  against  Detroit. 

High  tariffs  abroad  for  U.S.  auto  exports 
were  matched  by  low  tariffs  at  home  for 
growing    foreign    imports.    New    and    costly 
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safety  regulations  Issued  by  the  government 
and  demands  for  equally  costly  emission  con- 
trols added  to  the  enigma. 

Roes  J.  WUbelm,  a  University  of  Michigan 
economist,  sees  the  1970's  as  a  decad*  in 
which  the  American  automobile  Industry  will 
be  engaged  In  "one  of  the  great  competitive 
battles  of  the  century." 

"The  enormous  competitive  battle  which 
Is  shaping  up  in  the  Industry  will  decide  bow 
many  cars  are  produced  In  the  United  States 
10  years  from  now. 

"If  the  American  firms  lose,  there  wlU  be 
far  fewer  Jobs  here  building  cars.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  auto  companies  are  preparing 
for  the  battle  of  their  lives.  One  wonders  how 
long  it  will  take  unions  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  realize  what's  at  stake,  how  long 
before  they  begin  to  support  Instead  of  l^ht 
the  manufacturers,"  said  WUbelm. 

This  was  before  the  Nixon  economic  mes- 
sage to  the  nation  in  August. 

Under  almost  constant  attack  from  oon- 
sumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  public  sensi- 
tivity to  defects  mounted  and  costly  callbacks 
followed  costly  callbacks. 

Stockholders  meetings  were  beset  by  con- 
tentious groups  seeking  new  concessions  on 
such  things  as  the  companies'  investments 
in  apartheid  South  Africa  or  pollution  of  the 
environment  from  the  belching  smokestacks 
that  In  earlier  years  were  considered  the 
symbol  of  economic  well-being.  Ford's  invest- 
ment in  plant  emissions  alone  over  the  last 
decade  has  totaled  more  than  $130  million, 
one  of  a  dozen  new  cost  Hems  that  In  other 
years  would  not  have  been  figured  Into  the 
costs  of  doing  business. 

Threatened  by  class  action  owners'  suits, 
unnerved  by  changing  markets,  stung  by  a 
multitude  of  Incldenw.  including  the  actual 
"burial"  of  a  new  car  by  a  West  Coast  ecol- 
ogy group,  the  Industry  was  dazed  as  It 
entered  the  1970's. 

In  mld-September  as  the  "72  model  Intro- 
ductions began,  "Wheels, "  a  best  selling  book, 
hit  the  bookstands.  Its  Impact  has  been  to 
heap  more  criticism  on  the  Industry,  even 
impugning  the  basic  ethics  of  Its  leading 
executives.  At  one  point  the  author  advises 
the  public  not  to  buy  a  car  unless  It's  made 
on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  Im- 
plying that  workmanship  on  other  days  Is 
poor  because  of  high  absenteeism  for  Ipng 
weekends. 

Until  President  Nixon  acted,  placing  the 
10  percent  surcharge  on  Imports  and  elimi- 
nating the  7  percent  domestic  excise  tas  on 
new  car  sales,  1972  was  beginning  to  look 
like  the  Industry's  "last  stand." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  observed  that 
"Detroit's  money  machine  Is  out  of  whack!" 

It  was,  and.  In  the  eyes  of  close  observers, 
It  still  Is. 

"It's  an  Industry  In  confusion,"  said  one 
Ford  ofldclal. 

The  Nlxon  game  plan  for  the  dollar  may 
have  purchased  Import  time  for  the  Industry 
to  clear  Its  decks  for  the  coming  economic 
battle  for  world  car  sales,  but  it  did  little 
to  bring  order  back  to  an  Industry  that, 
above  all  else,  prided  Itself  on  efficiency, 
flawless  assessment  (with  the  exception  of 
an  Edsel  here  and  there)  of  trends  and  pre- 
dictable profits. 

Even  as  late  as  the  early  1960's,  the  Indus- 
try felt  confident  as  ever,  having  beaten  back 
decisively  the  "first  Invasion"  of  foreign  com- 
pact cars  with  OM's  Corvalr.  Ford's  Falcon. 
Chrysler's  Valiant,  and  American  Motors 
Rambler.  But  confidence  bred  defiance  and 
the  U.S.  firms  got  out  of  "Smallsvllle"  aa 
quickly  as  they  had  gotten  into  it.  By  1971, 
the  small  car  phenomenon  had  grown  into 
much  more  than  that. 

This  year,  after  frantic  restyling  efforts 
with  attendant  huge  costs,  the  Industry  Is 
on  Its  way  to  slowing  down  the  second  in- 
vasion of  small  cars  with  its  three  subcom- 
pact  entries.  The  Nlxon  policies  will  help, 
spokesmen  say. 

It  Is  at  home  where  the  Industry  Is  living 
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a  kind  of  schizophrenic  existence,  wavering 
precariously  between  rising  pressures  of 
labor  and  materials  costs  and  the  Increas- 
ing demands  of  Its  critics  In  and  out  of  the 
government. 

In  the  middle  of  the  controversies  Is  tfie 
700,000-man  army  of  U.S.  workers  who  rely 
on  the  health  of  Detroit  for  their  bread  and 
butter. 

The  Import  growth  may  have  already 
taken  Its  toll. 

Its  estimated  that  for  every  percentage 
point  of  Imported  car  sales  In  this  country, 
there  Is  a  corresponding  loss  of  from  20.000 
to  25,000  U.S.  automotive  Jobs.  Last  year 
the  Imports  reached  IS  percent. 

OM's  vice-chairman  Richard  C.  Ctersten- 
berg  says  the  problem  of  Foreign  competition 
is  not  limited  to  the  auto  Industry,  but  ex- 
tends to  others  Including  8t«el,  shoes,  tex- 
tiles and  electronics. 

"The  movement  of  Important  Industries 
away  from  the  United  States  should  seri- 
ously concern  every  segment  of  our  society. 

"You  would  expect  the  reaction  to  be  one 
of  alarm. 

"Our  people  don't  view  the  problem  with 
the  sense   of  urgency   It  should  command." 

Ford  president  Lee  A.  lacocca.  presents  a 
stripped-down  a.s.sessment  of  what  an  un- 
checked foreign  Invasion  could  mean. 

"The  experience  of  the  U.S.  home  radio 
Industry  In  the  1960's  suggests  the  direction 
In  which  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  may  be  mov- 
ing In  the  1970's."  he  told  an  Industry  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  '60's.  sales  of  home  radio  sets  In  this 
country  doubled.  But  by  1969.  more  than  90 
percent  of  them  bore  Japanese  labels. 

In  Michigan,  where,  according  to  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  one  of 
every  three  domestic  passenger  cars  on 
American  road.s  Is  made,  even  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  such  a  development  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Foreign  competition  Is  but  one  of  the  new 
pressures. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been 
little  In  the  way  of  good  news  for  the  execu- 
tive board  rooms  at  OM's  headquarters  In 
Detroit's  New  Center  area  or  for  those  at 
Ford's  "Glass  House"  In  Dearborn. 

The  Industry  feels  It  has  become  a  whip- 
ping boy  for  all  that's  wrong  with  the  nation 
and  the  world.  "Holding  the  Industry's  feet 
to  the  fiame,  "  is  the  way  Henry  Ford  II,  puts 
It. 

Such  feelings  are  widespread  among  the  ex- 
ecutives who  have  adopted  a  "what  can 
come  next"  attitude  toward  the  fast-moving 
pace  of  social  and  economic  change.  Ford,  be- 
sides publishing  a  dally  In-house  news  clip- 
ping service  detailing  what  the  world  is  say- 
ing and  doing  about  automobiles,  runs  its 
own  videotape  television  network  beaming 
newscasts  and  flashes  of  latest  production 
statistics  throughout  its  World  Headquarters 
building  In  Dearborn. 

Government  controls  In  safety  and  ecology 
have  been  costly.  Ford's  lacocca  has  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  $3,000  Pinto  by  1976,  If 
all  the  regulations  are  to  be  met. 

The  $1,000  price  Increase,  says  Henry  Ford 
II,  would  Include  $600  for  compliance  with 
safety  and  emission  standards,  $200  for  pas- 
sive restraint  systems  and  $100  for  bumper 
regulations.  In  the  marketplace,  this  could 
add  a  $10  billion  addition  to  car  price  tags 

"After  that,  said  lacocca  In  his  oft-quoted 
remark,  "they  won't  have  the  automobile  to 
kick  around  anymore."  He  meant  It  wouldn't 
be  here. 

The  Industry  questions  the  creation  of 
standards  that  car  owners  are  reluctant  to 
accept — seat  belts  with  30  percent  use  and 
shoulder  straps  with  but  four  percent  useage, 
according  to  surveys.  The  final  Irony,  in  the 
opinion  of  Industry  spokesmen,  is  the  new 
demand  for  the  passive  restraints  by  1974 
that  could  force  the  driver  to  pay  for  air  bags 
with  doubtful  effectiveness. 
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Henry  Ford  complains  that  such  uncertain- 
ties not  only  commit  the  industry  to  hasty 
and  expensive  styling,  but  raise  the  prospect 
of  annual  restylings  to  accommodate  re- 
straint mechanisms  and  other  government- 
mandated  changes. 

"This,"  he  says,  "at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  cut  costs  by  reducing  annual 
changes." 

Everywhere  new  pronouncements  Issue 
forth. 

The  Industry  reasons  It  has  been  placed  In 
the  position  of  absorbing  the  costs  of  the 
human  carelessness  of  Its  customers  with 
bumpers  that  must  withstand  collisions  to 
cut  down  on  the  repair  costs  of  owning  an 
automobile.  By  1973,  the  new  bumpers  must 
withstand  at  least  a  flve-mlle-an-hour  bar- 
rier collision.  While  tooling  up  for  this,  the 
industry  Is  next  Informed  that  by  1976,  the 
bumpers  must  withstand  30-mlIe-an-hour 
crashes. 

Most  cars,  already  90  percent  home  In  com- 
pliance with  earlier  emission  standards  were 
confronted  with  new,  more  stringent  stand- 
ards to  reduce  emissions  by  90  percent  from 
1970  to  1975. 

The  Industry  feels  the  final  few  percentage 
points  of  emission  control  are  unnecessary 
and  too  costly  a  burden. 

Of  the  new  emission  standards,  OM's  Qer- 
stenberg  says: 

"The  last  short  step  toward  perfection  will 
be  very  difficult.  As  every  mountain  climber 
knows,  the  last  10  percent  Is  always  the 
hardest. 

"Perhaps  the  cost  will  be  more  than  the 
Individual  American  will  feel  its  worth." 

"You'll  be  able  to  get  down  and  breathe 
the  exhaust  right  from  the  pipe,"  said  one 
Ford  official. 

"What  has  been  going  on  in  the  Industry  la 
one  of  the  greatest  acqulescences  of  all  time, 
and  still  they're  needling  the  hell  out  of  us," 
he  said. 

Each  facet  affects  overall  styling  and  engi- 
neering budgets  to  the  detriment  of  tradi- 
tional model  changeover  and.  for  an  Industry 
that  cut  Its  teeth  on  changeovers,  the  effect 
was  traumatic. 

But  the  Industry  Is  not  at  all  sure  these 
days  Just  what  part  cosmetic  styling  plays 
today  or  will  play  In  the  future  of  sales. 

While  critics  of  "planned  obsolescence"  ap- 
plaud, marketing  people  wonder  what  It 
means  In  annual  sales. 

While  sinking  vast  sums  Into  compliance 
with  standards,  the  industry  has  diverted 
enormous  portions  of  Its  estimated  $1.5  bil- 
lion annual  tooling  costs  to  meet  the  appar- 
ent high  demand  for  smaller  cars. 

Meanwhile,  wages  have  soared  beyond  pro- 
ductivity Increases  at  home  and  In  the  face 
^f  Increased  productivity  of  workers  abroad. 
So  have  wages  In  other  industries,  such  as 
steel,  adding  to  costs  of  materials  that  go  into 
a    car. 

"A  car  bumper."  said  Ford  economist  James 
W.  Ford,  "doesn't  care  where  It's  Installed  or 
how  much  It  costs,  whether  at  $1.50  an  hour 
In  Japan  or  $6  50  an  hour  In  the  United 
States." 

Neither  does  the  buyer.  And  in  an  interna- 
tional Industry,  the  difference  to  the  producer 
In  the  marketplace  can  be  disastrous. 

Less  obvious  pressures  have  beset  the  In- 
dustry In  the  last  decade.  The  move  to  the 
subvirbs  added  new,  unexpected  costs — such 
things  as  the  shift  of  dealerships  out  of  cen- 
tral city  areas.  Ford  alone  spent  several  hun- 
dred minion  dollars  In  moves  in  Just  a  few 

years. 

The  prospect  for  the  industry  has  been 
that  of  turning  out  a  product  that  cost  more 
to  build  for  less  per  unit  profit  margin. 

According  to  laoocca,  profits  In  the  Indus- 
try have  been  "cut  to  the  bone." 

In  other  years,  industry  complaining 
might  have  been  dismissed  aa  poor- 
mouthing,  but  in  1971  the  telltale  down- 
ward lines  on  performance  charts  grew 
alarming. 
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In  the  five  years  from  lfl«5  to  1970,  OM 
slipped  from  10.3  percent  net  profit  on  sales 
to  7  jjercent.  Ford  from  6.2  percent  to  SJi 
and  Chrysler  from  6.4  percent  to  a  red  Ink 
year.  AMO  saw  three  consecutive  red  ink 
years  before  It  managed  a  less  than  1  per- 
cent profit  margin. 

As  automotive  company  profit  niarglns 
shrink,  the  stocks  become  leas  attractive  to 
blue  chip  Investors.  For  an  Industry  once  all 
but  impervious  to  day  to  day  effects  of  the 
economy,  things  such  as  a  new  styling  de- 
mand, a  strike  or  the  failure  of  a  model  in 
the  marketplace  can  scare  investors  away. 

Arvld  Jouppl.  an  Investment  analyst  with 
Detroit's  William  C.  Roney  &  Co..  has  kept 
close  books  on  the  automotive  scene.  He  sees 
OM's  7  percent  margin  as  a  rock  bottom  for 
the  company  if  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  to 
remain  healthy.  GM  Is  the  traditional  Indus- 
tr\'  leader  and  a  dip  in  OM's  profit  margin 
below  this  level  could  mean  trouble,  not  only 
for  OM  but  for  the  other  car  makers,  he 
says. 

Operating  in  the  same  economic  limits,  all 
must  follow  the  leader  in  pricing  and  in  peg- 
ging profits.  Should  GM  decide  to  live  with 
less  than  7  percent,  the  others  would  have  to 
follow  to  hold  their  share  of  sales.  Econo- 
mists believe  the  smallest,  AMC,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  survive  with  even  a  1  percent 
drop    in   its    profit    margin. 

As  cost  pressures  increased  at  home,  the 
Big  Three  began  investing  abroad,  a  point 
of  great  concern  to  people  such  as  Irving 
Bluestone,  a  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
executive. 

"They  should  be  investing  at  home  where 
the  unemployment  is,"  says  Bluestone. 

Bluestone  believes  the  U.S.  Industry 
"goofed"  badly  by  abdicating  Its  small  car 
lead  during  the  mId-'OO's,  and  an  air  of  re- 
crimination pervades  Solidarity  House  over 
this  Issue.  Bluestone  says  an  item  gaining 
prominence  on  his  union's  legislative  agenda 
Is  that  of  a  watchdog  agency  to  monitor 
foreign  Investment. 

Auto  Industry  spokesmen  say  limiting  for- 
eign investment  would  be  self  defeating.  "It 
wouldn't  create  any  new  Jobs  at  home,"  said 
one. 

Rather,  says  the  industry,  foreign  invest- 
ment has  made  possible  economic  survival 
during  the  past  high  pressure  years.  Returns 
of  foreign  investments  are  becoming  bigger 
and  bigger  factors  in  year  end  profit 
columns. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Kllllngsworth,  Michigan  State 
University  manpower  expert,  feels  the  nat- 
ural trend  will  be  toward  a  leveling  off  of 
employment   In   the   Industry. 

"It  happens,"  he  said,  "when  productivity 
gets  out  of  balance  with  growth  in  sales.  It 
dictates  a  decrease  In  total  employment.  Look 
at  the  farm  situation  when  productivity  be- 
came two  or  three  times  the  growth  In  sales." 

In  his  view,  the  U.S.  Industry  is  not  "going 
to  crumble  before  your  eyes,  but  Us  going  to 
change." 

Unions  are  acutely  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
penlnR  to  the  domestic  work  force. 

UAW  membership  has  slipped  to  150,000 
below  a  peak  of  three  years  ago. 

From  a  relatively  small  number  a  couple  of 
decades  ago.  Big  Three  foreign  employment 
ranks  have  swelled  to  the  point  where  the 
industry  is  close  to  a  one-to-one  proportion 
between  foreign  and  domestic  workers.  In 
1970.  GM's  U.S.  employment  was  349,000.  It 
employed  340,000  abroad.  Ford  employed 
299.000  at  home,  192.000  abroad.  Chrysler  em- 
ployed 129.000  American  workers  and  99,000 
abroad.  At  the  current  rate  of  growth,  for- 
eign employment  by  GM  and  Ford  could  pass 
domestic  employment  figures  in  five  years. 

So  job  losses  at  home  can  be  extrapolated, 
not  only  from  the  foreign  import  figures  of 
foreign  producers  but  from  cars  and  car  parts 
shipped  in  by  sutjsldiarles  of  the  Big  Three. 
About  10  percent  of  all  the  Imports  are  made 
by  such  foreign  subsidiaries,  says  Bluestone. 
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Now  consider  Lordatown,  Ohio,  where  GM 
has  built  a  $100  million  assembly  plant  for 
its  Vega.  The  total  Lordstown  investment  has 
been  estimated  at  close  to  $300  million. 

"Lordstown  is  the  wave  of  the  future,"  says 
one  GM  economist. 

If  it  is,  then  even  more  automotive  Jobs 
are  facing  the  ax. 

At  Lordstown,  a  highly  automated  facility, 
even  bumpers  are  Installed  by  robots.  Hoped- 
for  production  savings  run  to  10  percent.  Its 
100-car-per-hour  capacity  makes  once- 
vaunted  industry  claims  of  60-car-an-hour 
assembly  lines  seem  modest. 

The  Industry,  in  economic  Jargon,  has  be- 
come "capital  Intensive"  rather  than  "people 
Intensive." 

What  this  means  Is  fewer  Jobs. 

Cost-cutting  is  the  watchword  through- 
out the  Industry. 

There  are  about  40  fewer  models  this  year 
In  the  Indtistry's  showroom  array  than  there 
were  last  year.  The  result:  lower  tooling  costs. 
A  Ford  move  toward  "back-to-back"  produc- 
tion launch  of  Its  cars  (running  one  year's 
model  run  up  to  the  next  year's  with  a  week- 
end halt)  cuts  costs  too — and  Jobs — both  in- 
side and  outside  the  actual  car  manufactur- 
ing business. 

Parts  suppliers  have  been  hurt  badly.  One 
Detroit  plant  doing  plating  work  cut  out  an 
entire  shift  of  workers,  a  direct  result  of  the 
tooling  economy  waves. 

"During  the  next  decade,"  says  GM's  Pres- 
ident Edward  N.  Cole,  "we  can  expect  signif- 
icant changes  in  products,  in  design,  manu- 
facturing. In  marketing  and  in  management 
.  .  .  and  they  will  be  at  a  faster  pace  than 
in  the  past." 

Already,  In  Just  a  few  years,  GM  has  pared 
nearly  50.000  parts  from  its  total  inventory. 
Each  of  those  parts  in  some  way  provided 
somebody's  weekly  paycheck. 

The  suppliers  have  been  going  through 
their  own  special  agonies  during  the  decade 
of  automotive  revolution. 

Gilbert  F.  Richards,  president  of  the  Budd 
Company,  a  major  parts  supplier,  is  angry 
about  forelgrn  content  provisions  around  the 
world. 

Foreign  Investors  welcome  U.S.  know-how, 
but  they  insist  that  a  high  percentage  (as 
high  as  50  percent  in  some  countries)  of  the 
content  of  cars  assembled  there  be  fabricated 
in  their  country. 

For  Budd,  which  must  respond  to  the  auto 
manufacturers'  needs,  it  can  mean  building 
expensive  new  parts  plants  abroad,  far  from 
the  vital,  highly  skilled  work  forces  at  home. 

Richards  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  Impose  similar  content  provisions  on 
Importers  of  cars  here. 

The  slippage  of  automotive  Jobs  from  the 
U.S.  scene  is  troubling. 

The  only  balm  the  industry  can  offer  Is 
that  the  Jobs  left  will  be  l>etteT  Jobs  requiring 
higher  skills.  If  the  Industry  has  made  the 
correct  decisions  and  is  able  to  pick  off  some 
of  the  rich  new  car  markets  abroad  in  the 
years  ahead,  says  Jouppl.  then  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  still  the  richest  store  of  such 
skills,  could  experience  a  new  car  wealth 
boom. 

According  to  Gerstenberg  and  others,  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  key.  "If  we  achieve  it,"  says 
Gerstenberg,  "we  will  open  up  opportunity." 

It  Is  the  Ifs  that  nag  the  Fords.  Rlccardos. 
Chaplns  and  Roches,  for  In  a  fast-moving 
economy,  they  cannot  be  certain. 

Jouppl  feels  that  foreign  imports  will  be 
beaten  back  by  the  U.S.  generation  of  sub- 
compacts  (Vega,  Pinto  and  Gremlin)  leav- 
ing the  imports  at  about  12  percent. 

Most  observers  feel  now  that  what  the  In- 
dustry needs  Is  time  and  some  breaks  from 
its  critics. 

The  Nlxon  policy  pronouncements  of  Au- 
gust provide  some  time. 

From  all  indications,  the  additional  im- 
port tax  is  having  the  desired  effect  of  mak- 
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Ing  U.S.  cars  more  price  competitive  at  home 
and  abroad  at  the  same  stroke. 

Jouppl  sees  the  small  car  accounting  for  liO 
percent  of  all  new  car  sales  by  1976.  Trans- 
lated, this  would  mean  that  In  a  12  nuUlon 
car  year,  6  million  would  be  small  cars.  But 
Jouppl  sees  the  U.S.  makers  supplying  75 
I>ercent  of  the  small  cars,  leaving  25  percent 
for  the  foreign  Impkorters. 

Yet  the  future  holds  great  uncertainties. 
In  plunging  Into  the  small  car  field  is  De- 
troit leaving  its  traditional  big  car  flanks  ex- 
posed? There  are  Indications  that  European 
car  makers  are  learning  things  about  "mar- 
ket segmentation"  and  rising  coots  that  De- 
troit learned  in  the  1920's. 

Despite  favored  company  status  In  their 
own  countries,  there  are  serious  problems 
emerging,  including  skyrocketing  wages. 

Volkswagen  is  under  pressure  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Italian  Flats  entering  Germany  and 
in  Italy,  the  Plat  has  been  forced  to  up- 
grade its  products  which  are  getting  as  large 
as  the  old  U.S.  compacts  of  the  1950's. 

Rising  affluence  may  work  the  same  pres-    . 
sures  on  foreign  Dsakers  to  build  fancier  cars    " 
and  charge  more. 

The  U.S.  industry  could  g^in  from  this. — 
If. 

"If,"  says  Godfrey  E.  Briefs,  a  OM  econo- 
mist, "we  lick  our  infiatlon  while  they  (other 
nations)   take  a  bath  In  their  own." 

E>etrolt  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tion of  style  maker  of  the  car  world  any- 
more than  Paris  can  afford  to  abdicate  as 
the   maker  of   clothing   fashions. 

"There  is  a  fear  In  Detroit  arising  from 
the  longer  body  style  cycles  .  .  .  The  sharpest 
people  are  concerned  that  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers will  get  locked  Into  high-cost  automa- 
tion and  Japan  and  Germany  will  take  up 
the  fashion  part  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try— introducing  annual  changes  into  their 
cars,"  says  Jouppl. 

Said  Briefs : 

"We  started  out  competing  In  the  small  car 
field.  Now,  as  we  add  onto  the  small  end  of 
our  lineups,  they  are  adding  onto  the  big  end 
of  theirs.  Maybe,  the  final  competition  will  be 
in  the  overlapping  areas  ' 

How  it  will  end,  few  know  and  none 
will  say. 

"The  company  to  watch,"  said  Jouppl,  "Is 
GM.  A  graph  of  GM  profits  is  a  history  of  this 
btislness.  If  OM  can't  make  it,  then  nobody 
can.  And  that's  Uke  saying  that  If  IBM  can  t 
make  it  in  computers,  then  nobody  can." 

Maybe  what  they're  trying  to  say  Is  that 
Charlie   Wilson  was   right. 


EQUAL   RIGHTS    AMENDMENT— RA- 
RICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  insert  my  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  : 

Rarick   Reports  to  His  People  ok   thi 
Equal  Rights  Amendment 

In  recent  telecasts,  I  Indicated  that  busing 
of  school  children  to  achieve  some  distorted 
racial  balance  formula  was  Illegal  under  our 
Constitution  and  but  a  training  exercise  to 
prepare  parents  for  future  things  to  come, 
conditioning  parents  to  accept  more  controls 
over  the  rearing  of  their  children  through  so- 
called  child  day  care  centers,  child  advocates 
and  other  child  development  proposals.  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  my  fear  that  we  face  a  real 
and  present  threat  of  growing  federal  con- 
trol of  rearing  children  making  them,  in  ef- 
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feet,  political  children,  that  we  are  training 
them  for  a  planned  coUectlvlat  society — the 
oppoelte  of  life  In  America  as  we  have  known 
It. 

On  September  30th,  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  by  a  vote  of  186-183  passed  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 
amendment  to  the  OEO  bill.  September  30th 
was  a  dark  day  for  America.  The  OrwelUan 
nightmare  of  1984  Is  fast  becoming  a  reality 
In  America  of  1971.  The  Federal  government 
Is  on  the  verge  of  being  authorized  to  take 
over  our  children. 

Similar  child  development  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  9th. 
There  are  small  differences  to  be  worked  out 
In  the  two  bills.  The  matter  has  now  gone 
to  a  conference  committee.  There  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  bill  may  be  returned  to  the 
House  and  Senate  for  another  vote.  However, 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  could  be  ac- 
cepted and  sent  to  the  President  for  signing 
Into  law  as  is. 

Today.  I  thought  we'd  talk  about  another 
legislative  proposal  which  If  enacted  In  Its 
original  form  would  further  destroy  the  tra- 
ditional family  unit  which  has  for  1900  yefun 
served  aa  a  pUlar  of  Western  civilization.  The 
House  will  be  considering  soon  the  so-called 
"Equal  Rights  Amendment"  the  effect  of 
which  would  destroy  any  distinction  at  law 
or  custom  between  men  and  women. 

The  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides simply  that  'Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex." 

And  believe  it  or  not  If  you  do  not  support 
full  integration  of  the  sexes  you  are  called  a 
"sexist." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  close  vote 
of  19  to  16  amended  the  bill  by  adding: 

Section  a — "ThU  article  shall  not  impair 
the  validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  exempts  a  person  from  compulsory 
military  service  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  which  reason- 
ably promotes  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people." 

The  purpose  of  the  added  section  Is  to 
make  It  clear  that  Congress  can  exempt 
women  from  compulsory  military  service  and 
that  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  can 
make  allowances  for  differences  between  the 
aexea  In  enacting  laws  which  reasonably  pro- 
mote the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  for 
example  separate  but  equal  rest  room  facili- 
ties. 

The  purpose  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment with  the  added  Section  2  would  be  to 
prevent  discrimination  between  women  and 
men  under  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States.  It  would 
also  remove  the  likelihood  of  Judicial  chaos 
in  the  courts  should  the  original  resolution 
ever  be  adopted. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  word  "equality"  In 
the  original  amendment  Is  Intended  to  assure 
that  men  and  women  are  extended  "Iden- 
tical" legal  treatment.  TTiat  would  mean  that 
the  courts  would  be  compelled  to  Interpret 
the  amendment  as  a  mandate — an  order — to 
eliminate  all  statutory  sex  distinctions.  The 
courts  would  be  forced  to  follow  this  line  of 
reasoning  and  many  revolutionary  and  un- 
desirable results  could  be  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, women,  including  mothers,  would  be 
subject  to  the  draft,  and  the  military  would 
have  to  assign  women  along.slde  men  In  com- 
bat units.  In  fact,  the  backers  of  the  original 
resolution  say  this  Is  a  sought  after  freedom — 
that  women  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
fight  and  die  for  their  country.  We  can  sup- 
pose they  refer  to  someone  else's  daughters 
not  theirs.  The  effect  of  requiring  women  In 
combat  would  be  devastating  to  the  military. 
Every  citizen  should  ask  himself:  "If  the 
military  must  assign  all  personnel  to  combat 
and  support  unit,  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  and  if  separate  facilities  are 
not  permitted  for  men  and  women,  will  the 
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military  be  able  to  dUcbarge  Its  function  of 
providing  for  the  defense  of  this  nation?" 

This  same  interpretation  by  the  courts 
would  Invalidate  protective  work  laws  rea- 
sonably designed  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  women,  or  It  might  relieve  the 
father  of  the  responsibility  of  support  of  his 
children  and  their  mother  and  place  In  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  many  support  decrees 
presently  in  existence. 

Proponents  of  the  original  amendment  are 
fighting  the  added  Section  2  saying  It  defeats 
any  effective  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment seems  to  be  that  sex  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  a  factor  In  determining  the 
legal  and  social  rights  of  women  or  of  men. 
Consequently,  the  treatment  of  any  person 
by  law  should  not  be  based  upon  the  sex 
of  the  person.  There  would  no  longer  be  men 
and  women,  only  persons. 

Article  IX  and  X  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
have  traditionally  left  control  of  education 
and  the  regulation  of  health  and  safety  of 
citizens  up  to  the  individual  states.  However, 
as  a  result  of  thousands  of  law  suits  en- 
couraged by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
similar  legislation  the  federal  government 
has  usurped  state  powers  In  an  effort  to  break 
down  the  so-called  color  barrier.  If  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  passed  in  its  original 
form,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  great  deal  of 
litigation  which  could  be  expected  to  further 
weaken  State  sovereignty  by  a  federal  at- 
tempt to  break  down  the  sexual  barrier. 

The  recommendation  made  by  President 
Nixon's  White  House  Conference  concerning 
the  family  is  an  Indication  of  this.  The  tradi- 
tional family  relationship  of  father  and 
mother  living  In  the  same  house  with  their 
children,  a  normal  home,  is  referred  to  as  a 
"nuclear"  family.  But  because  of  the  changes 
which  conventional  moral  standards  are  un- 
dergoing, the  typical  home  family  alone  was 
regarded  by  the  "fanUly  experts"  as  not  suf- 
ficient. So,  the  Conference  recommended  legal 
approval  of  a  commune  family,  group  mar- 
riage where  adults  and  offspring  are  known 
as  one  family  In  which  all  Individuals  are 
married  to  each  other  and  all  are  parents 
to  the  children.  Still  another  type  family 
would  be  the  homosexual  couple  and  child 
family. 

In  view  of  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  federal 
Judges  these  days,  there  Is  a  likelihood  that 
numerous  unusual  situations  might  arise 
from  adoption  of  the  Eq'jal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Let's  take  a  look  at  only  a  few. 

The  Jobs  of  collecting  garbage,  ditch  dig- 
ging, and  of  delivering  mall  have  traditionally 
l>een  done  by  men  because  men  are  better 
equipped  physically  to  do  these  Jobs.  But 
with  the  original  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
in  effect,  we  can  expect  the  American  ClvH 
Liberties  Union  or  the  Legal  Aid  Society  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  a  few  women  de- 
manding that  women  get  their  proportionate 
share  of  the.se  Jobs.  And  we  can  expect  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  after  all  legal  appeals 
have  been  exhausted,  that  the  local  sanita- 
tion department,  labor  unions,  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  must  hire  sxich  a  percentage 
of  women  as  the  total  number  of  women  Is 
to  the  total  population. 

The  same  situation  could  apply  to  school 
faculties  and  even  to  the  student  body  make- 
up, We  might  even  see  busing  of  women  to 
overcome  sexual  Imbalance. 

In  general,  labor  laws  which  confer  spe- 
cial benefits  upon  women  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  men  or  be  Invalidated. 

The  States  have  traditionally  legislated 
regarding  the  minimum  age  of  marriage.  In 
every  state  the  age  of  consent  for  marriage 
differs.  Then  too  we  have  an  age  discrimina- 
tion between  young  men  and  women  for  In- 
surance rates.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  the  States  must 
set  the  same  age  for  both  men  and  women — 
a  further  erosion  of  State  sovereignty. 
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The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  likely 
necessitate  changes  in  State  laws  regarding 
family  support,  rights  of  husbands  and  wives, 
ownership  of  property,  community  property, 
grounds  for  divorce,  alimony,  and  custody  of 
children. 

If  It  is  natural  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  women  should  In  some 
way  be  altered  on  account  of  socialistic 
changes  being  forced  on  the  world  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  then  why  by  shot  gun 
approach?  The  government  should  adapt  the 
civil  rights  of  women  to  modern  needs  and 
requirements,  taking  Into  account  the  nat- 
ural disposition  and  temperament  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  good  morality,  and  the  family  wel- 
fare; or  better  yet.  let  the  states  make  any 
ctianges  their  people  desire. 

The  original  Equal  Rights  Amendment  as 
the  comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 
If  Implemented  would  weaken  and  eventually 
destroy  the  traditional  family  unit  and  has- 
ten the  planned  socialistic  society.  In  many 
resp>ects  these  two  bills  are  companions — one 
supplementing  the  other. 

Total  socialism  Is  communism.  Under  com- 
munism the  emancipation  of  women  Is  pro- 
claimed as  a  basic  principle.  The  woman  U 
withdrawn  from  the  family  and  the  care 
of  her  children  and  is  thrust  Into  public  life 
and  collective  production  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  man.  The  collectivity  or  com- 
mune looks  after  the  children.  Also,  the 
right  and  responsibility  for  education  of 
children  Is  denied  to  parents  and  becomes 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  community 
under  state  control. 

Based  on  such  materialistic  foreign  and 
alien  philosophies,  human  society  would  be- 
come a  collectivity  with  the  economic  system 
supreme.  Its  one  mission  would  be  the  pro- 
duction of  material  goods  by  collective  labor 
so  that  the  goods  of  the  world  might  be  en- 
Joyed  In  a  Utopia  where  each  would  give  ac- 
cording to  his  capacities  and  would  receive 
according  to  his  needs. 

Both  the  comprehensive  child  development 
programs  and  the  original  Equal  Right* 
Amendment  should  be  soundly  rejected. 

We  should  do  more  to  strengthen  the  tra- 
ditional family  where  the  mother  and  father 
live  together  with  their  children  with  the 
father  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
mother  Its  heart — a  family  In  which  parents 
bring  up  their  children  In  the  "nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord"  and  In  which  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  honor  their  father  and 
mother.  This  Is  the  Biblical  concept  of  the 
family.  What  happens  to  a  famUy  that  loaea 
the  strong  hand  of  a  father? 

George  Washington,  the  father  of  oniT 
country,  declared,  "True  religion  affords  gov- 
ernment Its  surest  support.  The  perpetuity 
of  this  nation  depends  upon  the  religious 
training  of  the  youth.  It  Is  impossible  to 
govern  the  world  without  the  Bible." 


STRIP  MINING  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  technology 
has  worked  wonders  for  this  country.  It 
has  made  us  the  most  prosperous  people 
in  the  world  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living.  However,  that  technical  prog- 
ress has  not  been  without  a  high  price, 
and  the  bill  too  often  has  been  paid  at  the 
expense  of  the  environment. 

There  are  many  examples  of  that — 
strip  mining  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  an 
Inexpensive    and    effective    method    of 
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harvesting  coal  from  the  earth.  It  has 
made  power  and  electricity  cheaper  for 
milllona  of  people  across  the  country  but, 
in  the  process.  It  Is  destroying  part  of  our 
land.  Lighting  the  lights  of  the  cities 
more  economically  is  sending  the  envi- 
ronment Into  bankruptcy. 

Strip  mining  chews  up  acres  of  land, 
and  the  power  shovels  leave  a  landscape 
distorted  and  twisted  with  Jagged  rock, 
deep  trenches,  and  mountains  of  raw 
earth  spoil  banks.  The  ugliness  of  strip 
mining  is  more  than  just  skin  deep 
though.  It  generates  water  pollution  and 
can  irrevocably  damage  the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land. 

Many  mine  operators  have  taken  steps 
to  "reclaim"  the  land  they  strip  mine. 
Several  States,  Including  my  own,  now 
have  strict  laws  that  set  strict  standards 
for  reclamation.  However,  we  have  passed 
the  point  when  reclamation  was  enough. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  ravaged  land  have 
not  been  reclaimed  at  all — thousands  of 
other  acres  have  been  reclaimed  in  name 
only. 

Strip  mining  should  be  stopped  so  that 
the  land  can  be  saved  and  not  just  "re- 
claimed." I  have  supported  legislation, 
introduced  by  the  gentlemen  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler),  that  would  ban 
new  strip  mining  and  strictly  regulate 
current  mining  operations.  It  might 
mean  the  price  of  electricity  would  go 
up  a  few  cents  more  a  month,  but  that 
expense  is  far  cheaper  than  the  loss  of 
the  land. 

An  article  by  Ernest  B.  Ferguson  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  outlines 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  legislation, 
and  some  of  the  opposition  that  it  Is  en- 
countering. I  think  my  colleagues  might 
find  it  of  Interest.  The  text  of  the  article 
is  as  follows: 

A  Sekious  Bill 
(By  Ernest  B.  Ferguson) 

If  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  were 
a  less  stubborn  sort,  he  might  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  chairman's  compliment. 

Ken  Hechler.  who  represents  10  counties  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  strip  miner 
Is  king,  had  Just  finished  testifying  on  behalf 
of  his  bill  to  abolish  that  hopelessly  destruc- 
tive kind  of  mining. 

He  made  the  point  that  up  to  1965.  an 
area  of  the  United  States  equal  to  the  entire 
state  of  Delaware  had  been  ravaged  by  strip- 
ping for  coal.  Since  then,  enough  additional 
square  miles  to  cover  all  of  Rhode  Island 
have  been  stripped.  And  by  the  time  all  the 
strlppable  coal  under  the  surface  of  our  coun- 
try Is  torn  out  to  feed  our  much-trumpeted 
"energy  crisis"  the  devastated  area  will  equal 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  put  together. 

The  congressman  went  on  for  26  legal-alze 
pages  explaining  why  his  bill  is  urgently 
needed  and  the  one  projjosed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  control  of  stripping  would  be 
laughably  ineffective,  if  anyone  had  the  nerve 
to  laugh  about  it. 

When  he  was  thru,  the  chairman  of  the 
mining  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma, 
thanked  him  and  praised  him  for  his  "sin- 
cerity and  dedication  to  his  cause." 

Not  "our  cause,"  altho  many  acres  of  Okla- 
homa, too.  have  been  destroyed  by  stripping. 
Not  even  "the  cause."  But  "his  cause."  You 
don't  have  to  speak  congreeslonalese  to  get 
the  nuance  In  that. 

But  Mr.  Hechler  has  started  out  in  the 
minority  and  persisted  and  ended  up  in  the 
majority  before.  For  example,  on  the  mine 
safety  bill  that  Anally  passed,  with  teeth  In 
It,  in  late  1969. 
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This  time,  hU  bill  (HJl.  4566)  has  80  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House,  and  the  beginnings 
of  some  influential  support  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol.  But  there  la  none  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvanla-av.  The  White  House, 
in  line  with  the  strip-mine  operators,  favors 
a  measure  designed  to  appease  growing  pub- 
lic concern  about  stripping  without  impos- 
ing any  serious  handicap  on  the  operators — 
or  providing  any  serious  protection  for  the 
land. 

Among  Its  many  other  shortcomings,  the 
Administration  bill  would  put  enforcement 
under  the  Interior  Dept.,  which  is  committed 
formally  to  encouraging  development  of 
mineral  output,  rather  than  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  whoee  func- 
tion Is  just  what  Its  title  says. 

Even  the  operators  are  reluctantly  willing 
to  live  with  this  weak  version.  They  are 
pushing  a  campaign  to  change  their  Image, 
blaming  all  the  destruction  wrought  by  strip- 
ping on  earlier  "irresponsible"  operators,  and 
contending  that  they  themselves  are  much 
more  publlc-spliited  and  careful — altho  in 
fact  their  giant  machines,  which  can  tear 
out  as  much  as  220  cubic  yards  of  earth  at 
a  bite,  cause  far  greater  disruption  of  the 
earth  than  the  picks,  shovels  and  old-fash- 
ioned bulldozers  of  the  past. 

They  make  a  great  pitch  about  "reclama- 
tion," which  In  practice  means  backfilling 
the  stripped  land  and  planting  fast-gfrowing 
ground  cover,  which  sometimes  grows  and 
sometimes  does  not.  But  reclamation  is  a 
misnomer;  a  Corps  of  Engineers  forester  and 
a  West  Virginia  University  6i>eclalist  both 
estimate  it  would  take  400  years  or  longer  to 
restore  the  ravaged  land  and  trees. 

Nevertheless,  the  operators  are  spending 
many  thousands  to  sell  the  public  on  the  Idea 
that  reclamation  works.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  Administration's  stripping  bill  is  to  re- 
quire reclamation.  But  It  Is  a  mere  threat  of 
a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist. 


THE    NORTHERN    IRELAND    SITUA- 
TION: A  REPORT— NO.  10 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  interest  is  being  expressed  in 
America  concerning  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  resolutions  along 
with  mine  dealing  with  the  question  of 
a  united  Ireland.  The  American  press  is 
giving  greater  attention  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  Special  Powers  Act. 

However,  all  too  frequently  the  true 
stories  of  these  atrocities  never  reach  the 
public.  Too  often,  the  heartbreaking 
stories  of  killings  and  abuses  escape  the 
American  reporter  who  may  be  analyz- 
ing the  situation  from  a  safe  refuge  in 
Belfast  or  Dublin. 

To  further  enlighten  the  American 
public  and  my  colleagues,  I  will  include 
in  the  Record  today  an  article  from  the 
Tribime,  a  weekly  in  Great  Britain,  which 
describes  the  terrible  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  occupation  of  Northern  Ire- 
land by  British  troops : 
Death  in  Belfast:  When  the  Paratboopess 

Fixed  on  a  Man  Carrtinc  a  White  Flag 
(By  Michael  Walsh) 

Patrick  McCarthy  died  In  Ballymurphy  on 
August  11.  He  wasn't  a  terrorist,  he  wasn't 
even  born  in  Ireland,  and  he  died  of  "natural 
causes" — a    hecurt    attack.    Yet   Patrick    Mc- 
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Carthy  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the  victims 
of  a  terror  that  olBclally  never  took  place. 

For  Patrick  McCarthy,  the  45-year-old  so- 
cial worker  who  had  come  from  England  to 
organise  the  Ballyhiurphy  Community  Asdo- 
clatlon,  the  terror  began  on  Monday,  August 
9,  as  news  of  Internment  prompted  demon- 
strations and  the  British  army  began  to  move 
into  the  area.  At  midnight  he  telephoned  his 
sister  In  London  asking  if  help  could  be  sent 
to  the  community  centre  which  had  evacu- 
ated 220  children  that  day  and  expected  to 
deal  with  at  least  as  many  more  the  follow- 
ing day. 

WITNESSES 

The  subsequent  facts  are  drawn  from  a 
statement  made  by  Patrick  McCarthy's 
mother  after  talks  with  witnesses,  among 
them  Joseph  CampUsson  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  Community  Relations  Commission, 
Mrs.  McMuUen,  Presbyterian  chairman  of 
the  community  association,  and  Sister  Vln- 
centla. 

According  to  the  statement,  "troops  came 
back  into  the  area"  shortly  after  3:30  ajn.  on 
Wednesday,  although  there  had  been  no  dis- 
turbance and  other  communities  In  the  city 
were  being  refused  the  protection  they  re- 
quested. (This  fact  is  verified  by  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  witnesses  interviewed  by 
Tribune). 

"At  4  a.m.."  says  the  statement,  "the  para- 
troc^s  bombarded  the  centre  from  three  an- 
gles— the  walls  began  to  ooze  water — and  this 
went  on  until  about  6  a.m.  Mr.  CampUsson 
and  Pat  (McCarthy)  tried  to  get  a  cease-fire 
order  from  the  commanding  ofBcer  so  that 
the  children  could  be  safely  ferrted  across  the 
road. 

"Pat  was  very  concerned  that  the  children 
might  be  hurt  by  ricochets,  and  he  decided 
to  go  out  with  a  white  flag  with  red  cross, 
which  was  tied  to  a  broom.  He  had  only 
walked  about  20  feet  when  the  flag  was  shot 
off  the  stick  and  a  jagged  splinter  about  8 
Inches  long  was  torn  off,  ripping  across  Pat's 
■wrist,  which  bled  profusely. 

"He  went  back  Into  the  centre  and  said 
.  .  .  'even  the  Jerries  respected  the  white 
flag."  He  was  given  some  sweet  tea.  Even- 
tually there  was  a  cease  fire,  the  children 
were  got  away  and  Pat.  Sister  Valentla  and 
three  boys  started  loading  a  van  with  beds 
and  blankets.  Pat  was  in  a  very  shaken 
state — he  had  had  no  rest  since  Monday. 

"Knowing  that  no  milk  deliveries  had  been 
made  locally  ...  be  loaded  three  crates  of 
milk  bottles  on  a  trolly  and  went  across  to 
the  opposite  streets  calling  'milk  for  babies.' 
Witnesses  saw  two  paratroopers  in  Olenallna 
Crescent.  Pat  was  told  to  get  back.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  getting  milk  out  for 
babies." 

BACKWARDS 

"One  paratrooper  pointed  his  gun  at  Pat's 
head  while  the  other  deliberately  kicked  a 
crate  off  the  trolley,  breaking  some  bottles. 
Pat  bent  down,  replaced  the  crate  and  went 
on.  walking  backwards.  'If  you  are  going  to 
shoot  me  you  are  going  to  shoot  me  from  the 
front.' 

"He  called  out  to  householders  who  were 
there,  asking  if  they  needed  any  milk.  He 
then  went  into  a  small  cul  de  sac  where  he 
had  a  heart  attack.  Some  women  ran  across 
and  said  "this  man  Is  dying'  and  were  rough- 
ly told  by  the  paratroopers  to  clear  off. 

"One  of  them  tried  heart  massage  and  Pat 
was  taken  into  a  nearby  house  and  later  to 
hospital,  where  he  died  during  the  morning. 
One  of  the  paratroopers,  seeing  the  trolley 
with  the  remaining  mUk  bottles  lifted  the 
crate  and  smashed  every  bottle,  while  women 
stood  weeping  in  their  doorways." 

COLUEAGTTK 

A  former  colleague  of  Pat  McCarthy's — 
Derek  Loman  of  the  London  CouncU  of  So- 
cial Service — told  Tribune  that  Pat  'liked  to 
have  a  challenge.  He  launched  one  of  the  first 
detached   work   projects   in   London   in   the 
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Portai>«Uo  Road  area,  walUcg  the  streeu, 
talking,  ■tandtng  on  street  oomera,  worUng 
terribly  bard  until  he  and  the  lads  from  the 
area  built  up  their  own  cafe — It  wasn't  reallj 
to  sell  coffee." 

And  Pat's  mother  who  attended  bis  fu- 
neral said  this  of  the  people  she  met  In  Bal- 
lymurphr  "I  met  with  exquisite  court- 
esy .  .  .  The  mother  of  the  young  shot  boy 
who  was  burled  a  few  hours  before  my  son. 
Is  a  deeply  rooted  Catholic  while  I  am  a 
humanist.  But  we  met  on  common  ground  of 
grief  and  pity  for  the  waste  of  promising 
young  lives.  Including  the  unhapplnesa  and 


eoiruptlon  of  young  English  soldiers — ^many 
must  be  ashamed  of  their  role." 

"8he  Is  now  back  in  London  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Labour  Party  politicians  and  trade 
unloalsta  to  support  her  over  the  issue.  With 
her  she  brings  the  broom  her  son  used  to 
wave  the  white  flag  and  the  mark  of  the 
bullet  on  It. 

Her  immediate  task,  she  says.  Is  to  get  the 
white  flag  reoognised  by  the  army.  For,  as 
she  points  out,  the  priest  shot  last  week, 
Father  Mullen,  was  killed  as  he  bent  over  a 
dying  man  to  administer  the  last  rttee.  The 
priest  was  carrying  a  white  flag. 


She  adds:  "It  is  not  a  pcUcy  of  ruthless 
oppreaeton  or  a  course  tn  religions  toleration 
that  Is  necessary  in  Ballymurphy.  It  is  a 
need  for  employment,  for  hope  for  a  life  with 
some  stability  and  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  work  constructively.  Forty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  men  are  out  of  work,  and 
many  have  not  had  a  Job  for  years — some 
young  people  have  not  even  had  a  job.  The 
estate  is  steeped  tn  poverty  and  sorrow.  It  is 
a  political  and  social  solution  not  a  military 
one.  which  Is  needed." 


SENATE— /^riifai/,  October  8,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Ellender  > . 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  7,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
an  order  been  entered  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  unan- 
imous-consent request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar  xmder 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive buetness. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  Federal  Power  Commission,  will  be 
stated. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  everlastins  God,  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  providence 
which  has  watched  over  us  and  brought 
UB  to  this  new  day.  Direct  us  now  in  the 
work  of  this  day  as  we  fulfill  our  several 
vocations.  Supplement  our  limited  wis- 
dom by  divine  wisdom.  To  our  natural 
power  add  Thy  supernatural  power.  Give 
us  grace  to  be  considerate  and  patient 
with  others,  obedient  to  conscience, 
teachable  as  little  children,  and  trustful 
as  the  saints  of  old.  According  to  our 
abilities  help  us  to  do  good  to  all  men 
that  this  Nation  and  the  world  may  be 
well  served.  Guard  us  amid  all  dangers 
and  watch  over  us  in  our  journeying. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rush  Moody,  Jr., 
of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  22,  1976. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  President  will  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
loBi.slattve  buslne.ss. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO; 
TROOP  REDUCTION— XI 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  set  No.  XI  of  the  commentaries, 
columns,  articles,  and  editorials  relative 
to  Uie  U.S.  troop  position  in  Europe  in 
relation  to  NATO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  MUes  City  (Mont  )  Star. 

Sept.  5,  19711 

Reduce  Fosces  in  Eubopk 

Now  that  East  and  West  are  beginning  to 

resolve  some  of  their  dlSerenoee  over  Berlin, 

the  way  may  have  been  opened  for  talks  on 

another  tough  Issue — the  reduction  of  troops 

In  Europe. 

The  West  German  government  focused  at- 
tention on  the  troop  question  by  indicating 
it  will  propose  guidelines  for  mutual  and 
balanced  troop  exits  for  discussion  at  a  forth- 


coming   conference    of    the    North    Allaniic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 

The  idea  of  military  disengagement  In 
Central  Europe  certainly  has  a  lot  more 
going  for  It  now — as  the  West  German  In- 
terest Implies — than  it  did  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  when  Senate  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield  called  for  a  unilateral  cut- 
back or  American  troop  strength  In  Europe 
from  300,000  to  150.000. 

At  that  time,  the  Berlin  question—which 
has  contributed  so  often  In  the  past  to  a 
heightening  of  East- West  tensions— was  con- 
sidered a  major  sticking  point. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  initiative  for  the 
troop  reduction  talks  should  come  from 
Bonn,  which  In  the  past  has  opposed  reduc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  military  presence  In  Europe. 

The  fact  Is  that  all  the  nations  involved 
could  gain  from  an  end  to  the  costly  troop 
concentrations  In  Europe.  A  balanced  mutual 
reduction  of  these  forces — looking  ahead  to 
the  day  pterhape  when  the  need  for  such 
forces  could  be  eliminated  altogether— would 
release  sizable  resources  and  funds  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

In  our  own  case,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
American  troops  In  Europ>e  has  been  more 
than  a  dutiful,  expensive  burden.  It  has  also 
contributed  to  our  balance  of  payments  dif- 
ficulties, has  weakened  the  dollar  abroad, 
and.  as  a  consequence,  has  helped  bring  on 
monetary  crises  of  the  sort  we  are  now 
grappling  with. 

The  Soviet  Union's  leaders — notably  Com- 
munist party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Premier  Alexel  Kosygln — have  expressed  in- 
terest In  mutual  reduction  of  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nation  forces. 

It  would  clearly  be  to  our  advantage  and 
that  of  our  NATO  allies  to  test  out  fully  the 
Intentions  of  Moscow  on  military  disengage- 
ment. 

I  From     the     Portland     Oregonlan. 
St-pt.  10.  1971] 

Making    the    Dollab — NATO    Closes    Eves 

TO   U.S.  Troop  Cdtb 

(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

BstssELS  -  The  people  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organlz,atlon,  generals  and  diplo- 
mats. Italians.  Germans  and  Americans,  Brit- 
ish and  French — yes  the  French  are  evident 
though  their  troops  are  not — live  in  a  world 
of  their  own. 

And  like  people  of  any  world,  the  world  of 
arts,  or  Journalism  or  science,  they  have  de- 
veloped ihelr  own  language  and  the  habit  of 
speaking  almost  exclusively  to  one  another  in 
words  and  abbreviations  and  ideas  belong- 
ing almost  ezcluslTely  to  NATO. 

Bo  it  cotnes  as  a  sbock  to  an  outsider  to 
hear  them  suggest  that  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Europeans  to  take  up  any  slack 
In  the  NATO  forces  because  of  the  boom- 
ing prosperity  and  tight  budgets  of  the 
European  member  oountrlea.  Tet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  one  German  general  attached  to 
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NATO  told  10  inquiring  reporters  from 
America  In  this  current  brle&ng  session. 

NATO  officials  are  speaking  out  because 
one  American  voice,  that  of  Sen.  Mlka  Mans- 
field, D-Mont.,  has  cracked  their  closed  cir- 
cuit conversations.  Mansfield  Introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  Senate  calling  for  the  re- 
duction of  100,(XX>  American  troopw  from  the 
NATO  forces  In  Europe.  He  was  defeated  but 
now  Is  expected  to  bring  In  a  second  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  reduction  of  between 
35,000  and  50,000  American  soldiers  In  the 
NATO  force. 

Mansfield  has  been  suggesting  a  puUback 
in  the  United  States  NATO  contribution 
since  Prance  pulled  out  all  of  her  troops  In 
1968  and  drunmied  the  NATO  headquarters 
out  of  Prance. 

Now,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  In  the 
nearly  SS-yeau*  history  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  NATO  officials  are  concerned 
about  the  unfair  balance  of  the  burden  of 
this  European  defense  system  assigned  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  admit  this  stating: 
"The  U.S.  is  In  Europe  for  Its  own  Interest. 
Europe  has  taken  advantage  of  this  and  has 
sat  back  and  grown  wealthy." 

GEKMAN    POVVEH    FEARED 

Yet  that  admission  does  not  leave  any  room 
In  their  thinking  to  justify  a  unilateral  U.S. 
withdrawal.  NATO  spokesmen — and  they  In- 
sist you  promise  to  Identify  them  only  as 
spokesmen  or  "source"  will  also  admit  that 
should  the  Americans  pull  out  100,000  men, 
the  European  countries,  probably  chiefly  Ger- 
many, could  replace  those  troops  with  men 
of  their  own. 

"Most  would  come  from  Germany,"  a  NATO 
source  says.  "And  Europte  would  be  nervotis 
and  unbappy  i  bout  Germany  assuming  that 
much  responsibility  and  power  In  Europe." 
The  alternative,  of  course,  would  be  for  the 
other  European  nations  to  make  contribu- 
tions of  additional  forces  proportionate  to 
what  Germany  contributes.  But  this,  the 
NATO  sources  claim,  the  European  nations 
are  not  prepared  to  do. 

One  German  general  frankly  put  it  this 
way:  "Our  German  economy  is  already  In  a 
labor  shortage  era.  We  are  importing  3.4  mil- 
lion workers  Into  Germany  to  fill  the  jobs. 
And  our  government  budgets  are  very  hard 
pressed  to  keep  up  our  domestic  works  pro- 
grams. It  would  seem  almost  Impossible  to 
convince  either  our  politicians  or  our  people 
to  Increase  our  NAIX)  strength.  Germany  Is 
reluctant  to  raise  an  army  in  the  first  place. 
We  have  just  reduced  our  service  require- 
ment (draft)  from  18  months  to  16  months, 
which  wUl  put  more  presstue  on  our  recrult- 
1ns  forces." 

One  military  spokesman  with  the  NATO 
forces,  smoking  a  package  of  Imported 
Havana  cigars,  appeared  to  be  lecturing  a 
recalcitrant  friend,  suggesting:  "Mansfield 
is  way  out  of  line.  There  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  what  he  says,  but  his  timing  Is  all 
wrong  "  His  theory  Is  that  the  United  States 
must  keep  all  of  Its  troops  committed  as  a 
bargaining  point  with  the  Russians  over  pos- 
sible "Mutual  Balance  Force  Reduction"  talks. 
These  are  talking  points  being  Investigated 
by  NATO  sources  with  the  Russians.  "But  If 
you  commit  any  unilateral  withdrawal  now," 
he  Insists,  "you  will  have  given  up  your  bar- 
gaining position." 

PUI.LOUT    HINTS    BHUNNES 

What  NATO  apparently  falls  to  have  heard 
In  any  of  the  American  suggestions  over  a 
withdrawal  was  put  to  a  top  spokesman  for 
the  organization  by  a  representative  from  a 
black  newspaper  In  Cleveland.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  NATO  general  outline  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  German  nations,  the 
American  pointed  out  we  have  6  million 
unemployed  at  home.  More  Important,  we 
have  a  tax  revolt.  Schools  In  Ohio  have  not 
opened  this  fall  because  taxpayers  refuse  to 
pass  extended  budgets.   Our  young  people 


have  also  grown  th^r  hair  longer  and  are 
balking  at  mUitary  serrloe. 

And  while  the  extemporaneous  outburst 
startled  the  briefing  officer,  be  apparently  was 
unable  to  grasp  that  American  voten  will 
decide  whether  or  not  to  support  a  Mansfield 
proposal  and  a  reduction  of  European  forces 
as  a  gut  issue  tied  to  Jobs  and  America's  eco- 
nomic weU  being.  So  far,  at  least,  with  their 
attitude  toward  America's  International  pay- 
ment problems  and  their  own  fliuinclal  and 
mUltary  support  of  NATO,  the  Europeans 
either  don't  hear  or  don't  believe  what  they 
do  hear  coming  from  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Sept.  25, 
1971) 

SECtfRTTT     IN     EtmOPE 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Interpret  Chan- 
cellor Willy  Brandt's  recently  concluded  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  merely  a  nervous  re- 
action to  President  Nixon's  China  policy.  The 
West  German  leader's  OstpoUtlk  predates 
Washington's  new  look  toward  the  East  and. 
Judging  from  the  communique  issued  in 
Moscow  and  Bonn,  restoration  of  military 
normalcy  In  Europe  may  be  no  longer  be  an 
Uluslon. 

In  return  for  Mr.  Brandt's  pledge  to  "ac- 
celerate" efforts  to  arrange  for  a  European  se- 
curity conference — long  sought  by  the  So- 
viets— Communist  Party  Chairman  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  went  further  than  ever  toward 
meeting  Western  demands  that  reduction  of 
military  forces  In  Europe  must  be  balanced 
and  mutual.  Such  an  all -European  confer- 
ence, the  communique  observed,  should  be 
held  "with  the  United  States  and  Canada" 
participating.  Moreover,  In  endorsing  "nor- 
malization" of  relations  between  the  two 
Germanys,  the  Soviets  may  no  longer  be  In- 
sisting on  formal  West  German  recognition 
of  Blast  Germany. 

Obviously  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done  be- 
fore the  actual  convocation  of  a  conference 
between  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  na- 
tions. The  Soviet-West  German  nonaiggres- 
slon  treaty,  signed  on  Aug.  13,  1S70,  and  a 
parallel  agreement  between  Bonn  and  War- 
saw, would  have  to  be  ratified.  The  Big  Povir 
agreement  on  Berlin,  signed  on  Sept.  3, 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  concrete  prog- 
ress at  the  Implementation  talks  between 
East  and  West  Germany.  But  considering 
what  has  been  accomplished  In  the  past  30 
months,  the  end  of  the  tunnel  may  be  In 
sight,  26  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  long  fa- 
vored a  European  sectirlty  conference.  It  had 
previously  insisted  on  the  reduction  of  "for- 
eign armed  forces  in  the  territory  of  Euro- 
pean states,"  which  was  interpreted  in  the 
West  as  a  unilateral  U.S.  puUout.  In  response, 
NATO  foreign  ministers  on  May  27,  1970,  In- 
vited Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  explore  "mu- 
tual and  balanced"  reduction  of  forces.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  stated  then  that  the 
next  logical  step  "Is  to  study  progress 
achieved  In  the  various  East-West  negotia- 
tions." 

Such  progress,  from  agreement  on  Berlin 
to  the  nonaggresslon  treaties.  SALT  and  the 
Brandt-Brezhnev  communique,  can  now  be 
tangibly  measured.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
reissue  the  invitation,  for  the  time  has  come 
to  begin  exploring,  through  preliminary  mul- 
tilateral contracts  between  NATO  and  War- 
saw nations,  the  posslbUlty  and  necessity  of 
holding  an  all-Euroi>ean  security  conference. 

[Prcan   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally   News. 

Aug.   17.  19711 

Foreign  Reaction 

President  Nixon's  momentous  decisions  In- 
directly to  devalue  the  dollar  and  to  put  a 
brake  on  Imports  (thru  a  10  per  cent  tax) 
have  some  of  our  foreign  friends  In  a  tizzy, 
temporarily  at  least. 

Dispatches  from  London,  Tokyo  and  Hong 


Kong  reported  "shock  and  amazement"  In 
money  circles.  Foreign  exchange  and  gold 
markets  were  cloeed  In  most  countries  to 
"assess"  the  new  situation.  The  Tokyo  mar- 
ket was  beset  by  "massive  confusion." 

The  Japanese  were  especially  alarmed  by 
the  tax  on  imports  because  they  fear  a  loss 
of  Japanese  exports  to  the  United  States 
which  last  year  ran  almost  to  $6  billion. 

But  the  moves  Mr.  Nixon  has  just  made 
long  have  been  urged  on  the  United  States 
by  foreign  officials  concerned  about  our 
chronic  balance  of  payments  deficit  and  con- 
tinued inflation.  The  President  is  trying  to 
correct  both  ailments. 

While  devaluation  Is  a  new  experience  for 
the  dollar,  other  countries  repeatedly  have 
adjusted  their  currencies  when  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

And,  as  the  noted  Chicago  economist,  Mil- 
ton Friedman,  observed,  Mr.  Nixon's  action 
simply  makes,  "explicit  what  has  been,  in 
fact,  implicit  anyway."  TTie  official  value  of 
the  dollar  overseas  obviously  was  not  the  true 
value.  In  relation  to  other  currencies. 

Britain,  Prance,  Germany  and  Italy  all 
have  devalued.  Since  World  War  II  the  Brit- 
ish pound  has  dropped  from  (4.03  to  (2.40. 
Tlie  French  franc  Is  down  79  per  cent  from 
Its  postwar  rating,  Italy's  lira  64  per  cent. 

Britain  also,  at  one  point  when  the  pound 
was  under  attack  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments running  a  high  deficit,  clapped  a 
temporary  tax  on  Imports — removing  It  when 
the  situation  was  corrected,  as  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  do. 

The  United  States  never  would  have  been 
In  this  p>osltlon  if  it  had  not  donated  billions 
of  dollars  toward  Europe's  postwar  recovery, 
if  it  had  not  spent  more  bUllons  beefing  up 
Europe's  military  defenses.  Japan  also  bene- 
fited In  this  fashion. 

The  United  States  now  is  not  asking  for 
any  handouts  In  return;  It  simply  Is  taking 
steps  to  protect  its  dollar,  overcome  its  un- 
employment and  get  its  economy  in  order. 
Japan  and  Europe  should  have  no  trouble 
understanding  this  type  of  prudence — even 
delayed  as  it  is — despite  the  relatively  slight 
sacrifices  Mr.  Nixon's  program  will  exact 
from  them. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Sept.  38,  1971 1 

SocixTT's  Problems  Join  the  Armt 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Shape,  BELcruM. — In  a  time  of  unusual 
troubles  among  American  mUltary  forces  In 
NATO  and  around  the  world  Gen.  Andrew  J. 
Goodpaster,  supreme  allied  commander,  Eu- 
rope, makes  several  points  to  put  the  prob- 
lem in  perspective. 

"It  Is,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "a  denigra- 
tion of  American  fighting  forces  to  picture 
them  as  a  low-spirited  rabble  who  would  not 
be  effective  In  carrying  out  their  missions. 

"American  forces  are  experiencing  the  same 
kind  of  problems  that  are  troubling  society 
In  general  these  days.  To  name  three  of  them, 
there  are  drug  abuse,  racial  unrest  and  ero- 
sion of  discipline,  which  Is  bound  up  with 
morale. 

"We  have  problems  and  we  recognize  them 
and  we  are  hard  at  work  on  them,  but  no  one 
should  get  the  notion  that  these  problems  are 
of  such  a  dimension  as  to  restilt  In  the  In- 
ability of  the  units  to  perform  their  mission. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  our 
forces,  if  confronted  with  a  real  emergency, 
would  function  very,  very  effectively. 

"The  proof  of  that  Is  to  go  out  to  the  units, 
all  of  them — Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps.  They  know  their  Jobs.  The  NCOs  and 
the  officers  are  handling  them  well  and  the 
men  are  responding. 

"Only  a  few  weelcs  ago  I  completed  my 
latest  visits  to  units  of  all  the  services  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area.  I  talked 
with  men  in  the  ranks,  with  noncommis- 
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Bloned  offlceni,  with  Junior  offloen  and  com- 
manders and  tbelr  stailB,  %tsA  tb«r«  are  no 
finer  unit*  In  the  world  today." 

Ooodpaater,  a  West  Pointer  with  a  Phl>. 
from  Princeton,  Is  not  only  a  soldier  wltli 
wide  erperlenoe  In  the  field  and  In  staff  wtxk, 
but  aa  defense  liaison  officer  and  staff  secre- 
Ury  to  the  late  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower was  a  figure  of  considerable  Influence 
In  the  White  House  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

What  about  the  drug  problem  among 
American  troops  In  Europe? 

"We  have  comprehensive.  Intensive  pro- 
grams under  way,"  he  said,  "but  neither  my 
commanders  nor  I  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  control  over  the  problem  we  have 
yet  attained.  We  believe  our  program  sound. 

"It  starts  with  the  education  of  younger 
members  of  the  service  and  more  senior  per- 
sonnel, ofllcers  and  NCOs.  They  are  Instructed 
la  the  nature  of  the  drug  problem  and  Us 
dangers.  We  still  have  a  lot  to  do  here. 

•■Enforoement  of  the  law  to  curtail  drug 
trade  U  the  second  phase.  In  particular  we 
are  going  after  the  pushers.  Another  phase 
la  the  Ideaatmcation  and  rehabilitation  of 
addicts,  which  lacludee  a  poUcy  of  Immunity 
for  tbooe  who  voluntarily  enter  the  reha- 
bilitation program." 

As  for  racial  trouble,  Ooodpaster  holds  that 
the  military  has  kmg  been  In  the  vanguard 
In  providing  fair  treatment  and  eqiial  op- 
portunity for  all  races,  though  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  situation  Is  hardly  perfect. 
The  Intensification  of  hostile  attitude*,  as 
he  put  it,  has  not  bypassed  Europe,  and  in- 
stances of  unfair  practices  have  occurred  that 
add  fuel  to  such  atutudee. 

♦•We  also  reco^nlae  that  some  of  our  young- 
er men  bring  with  them  a  generalized  sense 
of  Injustice  and  discrimination."  Ctoodpaster 
said.  "Certain  of  our  programs  aim  at  mov- 
ing from  the  realm  of  emotions  to  action  that 
win  eliminate  every  vestige  o*  racial  discrim- 
ination we  can  find.  We  are  streealng  fair 
treatment.  We  are  streeslng  the  need  to  be 
spedflc.  to  bring  problems  in,  and  we  are 
stressing  the  need  for  commvinlcatlon  and 
mutual  respect." 

What    about    discipline? 

'There  has  been  a  sense  of  uneasiness  that 
exists  within  the  units.  Young  officers  and 
rightly  want  to  luiow  whether  standards  of 
discipline  are  being  maintained.  They  ask.  If 
we  set  and  require  the  highest  standards,  will 
we  be  backed  up?  The  answer  Is  that  where 
these  are  the  standards  of  proper  perform- 
ance the  responsible  leaders  and  commanders 
are  going  to  be  backed  np. 

"There  Is  a  kind  of  change  of  style  In  the 
modes  of  leadership;  more  explanation  to  the 
troope  for  the  reasons  of  things  Is  required, 
more  effort  to  communicate  and  more  effort 
to  let  the  troops  know  they  are  going  to  get 
a   fair  deal." 

According  to  Ooodpaster.  the  morale  situa- 
tion wa«  particularly  bad  aevetal  month* 
ago  wlien.  In  the  course  of  the  cutback  in 
Army  strength  generally,  NATO  units  were 
often  left  short-handed.  This  situation  has 
now  Improved. 

Antlmllltary  sentiment  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  Issues  trou- 
bles him  a  great  deal. 

"For  young  officers  and  enlisted  men  on 
whom  our  services  depend  today  and  who 
must  bo  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  the  antl- 
mllltary eentlment  Is  deeply  disturbing,"  he 
said. 

"Indeed.  It  is  causing  the  loss  of  men  we 
need  very  badly.  This  could  affect  the  morale 
of  our  armed  forces  in  many  ways.  It  would 
be  a  sad  thing  If  In  preoccupation  with 
domestic  problems,  serious  as  they  may  be, 
we  were  to  cast  away  our  own  security.  With- 
out thle  aecurlty  l»ow  can  the  country  ded- 
icate ItMlf  to  the  task  of  solving  its  in- 
ternal problems?  ' 


Does  IM  fear  that  the  ending  at  eo-eaUed 
Mickey  Mouse  regulatlooa  will  Impair  Army 
traditions? 

"Ifo.  sir.  A  great  deal  at  baraaaxarent  Iiaa 
been  eliminated,  and  mora  can  be  done. 
Haraeament  for  haraaament's  aak*  Is  not  ooe 
of  the  tradltlona  of  the  Army.  We  hav*  had 
our  moet  effective  Army  when  we  have  been 
able  to  strip  that  away  and  concentrate  on 
performance  of  the  mlaadona." 

Ooodpaster  believea  that  the  Armys  beat 
tradition  Is  that  of  profeaslonallana,  and  he 
Is  confident  this  tradition  la  withstanding 
the  forces  of  change.  In  fact  profeaslonal- 
l.sm — "effective  performajice  of  an  Important 
military  mlaslon" — Is,  in  his  view,  the  aspect 
of  the  military  with  the  greatest  appeal  to 
contempwrary  youth  and  the  most  Important 
Ingredient  nowadays  In  military  morale. 

(FYom   the  Los  Angeles    (Calif  )    Times. 

Sept.  80,  1971] 

Allies  Afpiar  Rxadt  To  TtrsN   on   Uwrm) 

States — akd  Nobodt  Wnx  Be  thi  Winner 
(By  Robert  8.  Elegant) 

HEmatsEse. — Tlte  Bconomlat  of  London  la 
normally  sympathetic  to  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  shocking  to  read  in  a  report 
from  Washington  on  the  economic  crlals  the 
off-hand  observation  that  someday  the  Unit- 
ed States  "may  awake  to  the  discovery  that 
It  is  not  oTily  detested  but  dlatruated  abroad." 

The  shock  Is  more  acute  if  one  happens  to 
be  in  Heidelberg,  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
7th  Army  which  represents  a  very  expensive 
American  Investment  in  ttie  defense  of  West- 
em  Europe.  It  Is  even  more  pointed  when 
that  headquarters  Is  preoccupied  with  Op- 
eration Reforger  HI  which  will  airlift  some 
12,000  troops  to  Germany  and  demonstrate 
American  readiness  to  reinforce  41/3  US. 
divisions   stationed  In   Western   E\irope. 

Reforger  III  will  cost  between  «S  million 
and  »10  million,  depending  upon  which  ac- 
countant* do  the  calculating.  The  coet  of 
Reforger  Is,  however,  a  bagatelle  beside  the 
billions  the  United  States  spends  every  year 
to  fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

rr'S    TIltK    FOB    THE    VS.    TO    ASK    BOME 
IKTBOSPECTIVK    QUESTIONS 

The  coincidental  timing  of  Reforger  and 
the  Economist's  comment,  which  reflects  the 
general  trend  of  European  thinking,  raises 
many  vexing  questions.  When  our  friends 
ever  so  casually  remark  that  they  detest 
and  distrust  us.  It  Is  certainly  time  to  ask: 
What  have  we  accomplished  through  our 
tremendous  investment  in  economic  and 
military  aid?  Was  it  worth  the  great  human 
and  economic  cost?  Is  It  still  worth  the  cost? 

Answering  those  comprehensive  questions 
with  fairness  and  balance  would  require  tens 
of  thousands  of  words — and  the  answers 
might  still  be  Incomplete.  The  natural  hu- 
man reaction  to  Indiscriminate  abuse  is,  in- 
stead, to  retreat  into  isolation,  crying:  "Tou 
need  us  more  than  we  need  you.  A  pox  on 
all  your  houses." 

But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  emo- 
tional satL-rfactlon  of  withdrawing  into  our 
shell.  Although  other  nations  may  need  us 
more  than  we  need  them,  we  still  need  them. 

Considering  less  sweeping  questions  may 
illuminate  the  American  dilemma  created 
by  our  rapidly  changing  relations  with  other 
nations:  Are  we  really  detested  and  de- 
spised? Why?  I>oes  it  really  matter? 

After  20  years  abroad,  one  becomes  in- 
ured to  the  undeniable  fact  that  America 
generally,  is  not  liked,  nor  are  Americans  en 
masse,  though  many  Americans  are  much 
liked  individually.  Detestation,  distrust, 
even  hatred  of  the  United  States  are  not 
new.  Vehement  expression  of  those  feelings 
is  not  new.  It  is  new  to  hear  such  feelings  so 
widely  expressed,  with  presumed  friends  like 
the  Economist  Joining  the  chorua. 


No  more  than  anyone  loves  a  cop  does 
anyone  love  a  ileh  uncle.  The  r«ap«ot  ten- 
dered to  his  face  Is  oomplemiented  by  gibes 
behind  lUa  back — aa  long  aa  be  la  open- 
handed.  But  hia  nieoea  and  nepbeva  openly 
vent  tbelr  reaentment  when  be  stopa  dis- 
pensing gifts.  He  la  mocked  when  be  oon- 
feaaes  that  be  ia  no  longer  as  rich  aa  he  was. 

Most  of  the  non-Gommunlat  world  waa  al- 
ready weary  of  Ita  economic  and  military 
dependenoe  on  tba  United  State*  vail  before 
the  present  economic  erlsU  broke.  Still,  the 
current  wave  of  denunciation  of  the  United 
States  has  risen  not  because  we  ware  reaaon- 
ably  generous  and  remarkably  powerful,  but 
because  we  can  no  longer  be  quite  so 
generous. 

Although  they  resented  American  patron- 
age. Western  European  nations  and  Japan 
were  conditioned  to  that  patronage.  It  Is  not 
renuu-kable  that  nations  which  have  long 
reeented  their  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  are  now  angry  because  we  are  no  lon- 
ger capable  of  buying  their  goods  at  their 
own  prices,  while  almultaneoualy  aaaomlng 
much  of  the  reeponsiblltty  for  tbelr  defense. 

Basically,  foreign  nations  want  ua  to  con- 
tinue doing  what  we  have  done  for  more 
than  two  decades.  They  would  mute  their 
cries  of  discontent,  though  still  cherishing 
their  resentments,  if  we  met  two  conditions. 
They  want  us  to  continue  to  absorb  a  re- 
markable 14.4":;.  of  the  non-Communist 
world's  exports  and  to  guarantee  their  safety 
amid  the  perils  of  a  nuclear  world. 

Since  we  cannot  or,  as  they  suspect,  will 
not,  even  the  normally  oool-beaded  are  in- 
dulging in  violent  recrimination.  They  now 
fear  great  upheavals  In  thetr  previously  se- 
ciire  and  comfortable  lives. 

WE     CANNOT     ICNORX     OVB     KaBORS     AND   BLAME 
OTUEB    NATIONS 

The  unseemly  vebemanoe  of  outoriea 
against  the  United  States  doea  not  excuse 
American  mlatakaa.  It  waa  In  our  own  inter- 
est to  nurture  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  was  equally  in  our  interest  to  aee  that  we 
did  not  beoonae  significantly  poorer  or  less 
powerful  by  so  doing. 

Finally,  does  It  matter  that  we  are  not  onlji 
•  detested  but  distrusted  abroad?"  The  an- 
swer is,  unfortunately,  yea. 

It  does  not  matter  that  we  have  won  op- 
probrium rather  than  gratitude  by  our  exer- 
tions. It  does  matter  that  the  violent  reac- 
Uon  against  the  United  States  threatens  the 
structure  of  the  non-Oomaaunlst  oonununity. 
The  threat  is  not  the  largeat  dls^pated  Com- 
munist menace,  but  diaruptton  of  all  existing 
relationships — wltb  no  workable  altemat* 
pattern  yet  discernible. 

If  our  presumed  friends  are  moved  by  de- 
testation and  distrust  to  retaliate  against  us, 
they  will  hurt  themselves.  They  wUl  also 
hurt  us. 

I  From  Military  Review,  September  1971 1 

CoNCKBSS  AND  Prebidetnt:   NATO  Tboop- 

REOrcnON    CONFUCT 

I  By  Stanley  L.  Harrison) 
US  forces  In  Europe  wUl  be  reduced  In 
nvimber  No  one.  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, should  dUlUufilon  hlmseU  other- 
wise. How  the  U.S.  force*  wUl  be  pared,  and 
when  the  US.  presence  wlU  slirlnk  on  the 
Continent,  are  the  questions  without  an- 
swer at  this  time.  Settlement  of  these  issues. 
however,  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  a 
fundamental  controversy  Involving  the  Oou- 
stltution  itaelf.  Basically,  the  conflict  In- 
volves Congress  and  the  President,  but  the 
ramlflcatlona  lixhereut  In  the  struggle  have 
considerable  impact  on  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Nation  and,  inevitably,  on  the  role  of  the 
North  AtlanUc  Treaty  OrganizaUon. 

NATO's  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  In  Rome 
in  May  1970.  reaffirmed  earlier  declarations 
Inviting  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  to  Join  In  discussions 
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of  "mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions." 
Efforts  toward  thla  goal  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  with  overtures  from  both  aides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Indeed,  In  several  In- 
stances, diplomatic  negotiations  of  a  uni- 
lateral nature  surfaced — again  as  often  from 
the  East  as  from  the  West — but  these  abor- 
tive beginnings  have  not  yet  generated  any 
sustained  foUowthrough.* 

ntacuBSioN  cuu>ei.ines 

By  collective  affirmation  of  their  indention 
to  entertain  the  subject,  NATO's  leaders 
hoped  to  channel  any  such  future  efforts 
through  the  alliance  Itself.  Realistically,  any 
real  troop-reductton  basis  must  fall  under 
alliance  auspices.  Unilateral  decisions  of  this 
type — the  Canadian  reductions,  for  exam- 
ple— have  proved  to  be  negative  In  conse- 
quence for  NATO.  Therefore,  the  NATO  po- 
sition was  receptive  to  a  force  reduction.  Not 
Until  the  Rome  meetings  of  1970,  however, 
did  the  alliance  act  to  spell  out  the  guidelines 
for  exploratory  discussions.  Pour  considera- 
tions to  this  end  were  elaborated: 

Reductions  should  be  compatible  with  the 
"vital  security  Interests  of  the  alliance  and 
should  not  operate  to  the  military  disadvan- 
tage of  either  side"  with  regard  to  "geograph- 
ical and  other  considerations." 

Reductions  should  be  reciprocal  and 
phased  and  balanced  as  to  "scope  and  tim- 
ing." 

Reductions  should  Include  "stationed  and 
indigenous  forces  and  their  weapons  sys- 
tems." 

Finally,  there  must  be  "adequate  verifica- 
tion and  controls"  in  order  to  assure  the  ob- 
servance of  agreements  by  all  parties. 

DECLARATION    OF   INTENT 

Thus,  It  should  be  clear  that  NATO,  speak- 
ing through  Its  biannual  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  sought  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
through  a  beginning  of  negotiations  leading 
to  force  reductions.  In  truth,  declaratory 
policy  of  this  type  often  falls  of  fruition.  Most 
governments — and  NATO  shares  the  char- 
acteristic— often  say  one  thing  and  do  some- 
thing else.  But  NATO's  Ministers  had  opened 
the  door  and  invited  their  opposite  numbers 
in  tbe  East  to  begin  discussion.  Little  of 
substance  has  been  done  In  the  year  after 
the  declaration  of  intent. 

Significantly,  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  met  in  Ministerial  session  In  Brussels 
In  December  1970.  the  report  of  the  NATO 
Defense  Planning  Committee  was  promul- 
gated as  a  decade-long  look  at  the  alliance. 
The  report,  "Alliance  Defense  for  the  Seven- 
ties." stated  that  NATO's  approach  to  secu- 
rity would  be  dual-based  on  the  concepts  of 
defense  and  detente.  While  NATO  continued 
to  hold  a  door  open  to  begin  negotiations 
leading  to  the  reduction  of  forces  on  a  mu- 
tual basis,  the  alliance  affirmed  Its  resolve  to 
maintain  a  "sufficient  level  of  conventional 
and  nuclear  strength  for  defense  as  well  as 
deterrence."  Only  Trom  this  solid  foundation 
did  NATO  feel  confident  that  it  could  then 
proceed  toward  an  era  of  negotiation. 

AUGMENT  ALLIANCE  FORCES 

More  Importtintly,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  In  his  message  to  the  council  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  stated  In  part: 

We  have  agreed  that  NATO's  conventional 
forces  must  not  only  be  maintained,  but  In 
certain  key  areas,  strengthened.  Given  a 
.similar  approach  by  our  allies,  the  United 
States  will  maintain  and  improve  its  own 
forces  In  Europe  and  will  not  reduce  them 


•  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  In  Lis- 
bon In  June  1971  considered  the  latest  offer 
of  discussions  put  forth  by  Soviet  Party  Chief 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  a  month  earlier.  The 
Ministers  agreed  to  sound  out  Moscow  fur- 
ther and  to  meet  later  In  the  year  in  Brussels 
to  consider  additional  steps.— Editor. 


unless  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  from  our 
adversaries.  We  will  continue  to  talk  with  our 
NATO  allies  with  regard  to  how  we  can  meet 
our  reeponslbllltles  together. 

Prealdcnt  Nixon,  who  baa,  over  the  years, 
indicated  his  support  of  a  strong  NATO, 
seemed  to  stress  here  the  renewed  need  to 
augment  alliance  forces.  At  tbe  same  time,  he 
Identified  one  of  the  basic  areas  of  US  dis- 
content with  the  alliance:  the  need  for  a 
genuine  mutuality  of  effort  and  responsibil- 
ities by  the  European  allies.  This  theme  was 
one  the  US  Senate  has  repeatedly  voiced. 

Europe's  failure  to  devote  an  equal  share 
of  the  defense  burden  sharing  for  the  alliance 
has  vexed  Congress  since  the  early  days  of 
NATO.  Increasingly,  since  the  United  States 
abandoned  the  posture  of  isolationism  for  a 
global  role.  Congress  has  sought  to  assert 
its  role  In  the  foreign  policy  su-ea. 

Accordingly,  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
first  modem  alliance  with  Europe,  Congress 
made  clear  its  Intention  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  saddled  with  the  lion's 
share  of  the  defense  task,  particularly  with 
regard  to  supplying  men.  For  this  reason,  one 
of  the  early  alms  of  NATO  waa  a  division  of 
labor  that  clearly  put  the  manpower  portion 
of  defense  on  the  several  European  allies. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  United  States 
was  to  be  responsible  for  air  and  naval  units 
in  the  alliance. 

POLITICAL   VTHICLK 

During  the  Senate  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  1948, 
prior  to  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  this  concept  was  spelled  out  in  great 
detail  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion. Then  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
was  asked  if  the  United  States  expected  to 
supply  more  than  a  token  force.  His  answer 
was  a  "clear  and  abscriute  no."  Moreover,  the 
thrust  of  the  administrative  sjiokesmen — In- 
cluding those  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
was  that  NATO  was  primarily  a  political  ve- 
hicle. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  Initially.  Hopes  and 
aspirations  to  this  end  failed.  In  part,  mili- 
tary asi>ects  assumed  larger  proportions  be- 
cause of  the  Korean  Conflict  and  the  po- 
tential threat  that  the  same  kind  of  out- 
break could  occur  In  Europe.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  the  effect  was  to  alert  opponents 
In  the  US  Senate  that  control  of  the  US  mili- 
tary presence  was  beyond  legislative  power. 

Accordingly,  In  1961,  when  the  question  of 
sending  additional  ground  troops  to  Europe 
arose,  the  Senate  erupted  In  a  vigorous  con- 
troversy. Debate,  that  at  times  was  bitter, 
began  at  the  outset  of  the  82d  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Robert  A.  Taft  (Republican-Ohio) , 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, launched  a  partisan  attack  on  the 
administration  and  accused  It  of  making  for- 
eign policy  "without  consulting  Congress  or 
the  people."  Senator  Taft,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  fought  against  the  ratification  of 
the  north  Atlantic  Treaty  Itself.  But  his  op- 
Ijosition  to  adding  to  the  US  defense  burden 
under  Its  alliance  commitments  was  couched 
in  constitutional  terms  and  as  a  Presidential 
Infringement  of  Congress'  role: 

.  .  .  the  President  has  no  power  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  In  Europe  In  a  war 
between  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Without  authority  he 
(President  Truman]  Involved  us  In  the  Ko- 
rean War.  Without  authority  he  apparently 
Is  now  adopting  a  similar  policy  In  Eu- 
rope. .  .  . 

The  Senate  floor  leader.  Kenneth  S. 
Wherry  (Republican-Nebraska),  led  the 
Republican  forces  toward  a  resolution  that 
demanded  no  US  ground  troops  be  sent  to 
Europe  "pending  determination  of  Congress 
of  a  policy  on  that  matter."  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  similar  resolution  was 
Introduced    to    "avoid    commitment    of    the 


United  States  by  executive  order  in  .  .  . 
wars  in  distant  parts  of  the  wcrld  without 
knowledge  and  consent  of  Congress." 

Thus,  In  botl^  Houses  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  tbe  legislative  branch  fought  to  af- 
firm the  principle  of  the  right  for  the  Con- 
gress— and  not  the  President  alone — to  make 
the  decisions  to  send  US  troops  abroad. 
Throughout  the  debate  that  was  ignited 
over  this  Issue,  it  was  clear  that  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  President  was  biased 
and  baaed  on  partisan  politics.  But  much  of 
the  argument  was  aimed  at  what  many  in 
the  Senate  considered  highhanded  abuse  of 
the  use  of  tJie  Commander  In  Chief  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  a  reaction  agaln.st 
a  shift  In  emphasis  In  the  alliance 
responsibilities. 

SENATE  BESOLCTIONS 

Extensive  debate  emerged  during  the 
process  that  finalized  the  Senate  action 
Eventually,  the  Joint  Committees  con- 
cerned— the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  groups — emerged  with  a  pair  of 
resolutions  that  endeavored  to  give  Congress 
a  stronger  vcrice  In  the  decision-making 
process  of  foreign  affairs.  Tbe  first  was  Sen- 
ate Resolution  99,  a  simple  resolution  that 
required  only  Senate  approval.  The  second. 
Senate  CoiK;urrent  Resolution  18,  required 
approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  In  order  to  pass. 

Both  the  simple  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions carried  declarations  of  the  same  funda- 
mental thrust.  Each  expressed  the  sense  of 
tbe  lawmakers  that  the  President  should 
send  additional  forces  overseas  to  Europe  In 
order  that  the  United  States  contribute  its 
"fair  share  of  the  forces  needed"  by  NATO. 
But  language  added  to  the  second  affirmed 
that  the  major  contribution  to  the  NATO 
forces  be  made  by  tbe  Etiropeans  themselves. 

The  Senate  passed  both — by  a  rollcall  of 
62  to  21  and  46  to  41,  respectively.  Subse- 
quently, the  concurrent  resolution  failed  to 
pass  the  House,  and  an  effort  to  Incorporate 
the  language  Into  the  pending  Selective 
Service  Act  also  failed  In  the  House. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  resolution 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that:  the 
NATO  partners  furnish  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  alliance  defense  forces:  that  four  U.S. 
divisions  should  be  sent  to  bolster  NATO, 
but  ".  .  .  that  no  ground  troops  In  addltloti 
to  such  four  divisions  should  be  sent  to 
Western  Europe  .  .  .  without  further  Con- 
gressional approval";  and  that  the  President 
should  seek  the  approval  of  Congress  before 
any  future  action, 

HESOLtTTIOK    DISBXCAaDED 

The  President  had  no  public  comment  on 
the  Senate  action.  Significantly,  no  subse- 
quent President  of  either  political  party  has 
paid  the  slightest  heed  to  Senate  Resolution 
99.  Troops  went  to  Europe  when  and  where 
the  U.S.  President  decided.  European  forces, 
moreover,  never  met  the  NATO  force  goals 
established  by  the  alliance.  After  the  ex- 
haustive effort  of  the  "Great  Debate  "  In  the 
early  l950's,  little  was  heard  from  the  legis- 
lators until  the  mld-1960's. 

By  the  waning  years  of  the  190O°s,  con- 
gressiooal  concern  with  the  entire  thrust  of 
UjS.  foreign  policy  had  sharpened  Into  an 
active  discontent.  To  a  degree,  unrest  with 
the  increasing  role  of  the  U.8.  involvement 
with  Southeast  Asia  gave  rise  to  the  criti- 
cism, but  discontent  with  NATO  surfaced  as 
well.  Concern  for  the  continued  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  domestic  Inflation,  and  a 
general  outlook  that  domestic  priorities 
should  prevail  contributed  to  the  general 
disenchantment  of  the  U.S.  role  abroad. 

Within  the  alliance  Itself,  however,  a  num- 
ber Of  Issues  served  to  plague  Congress:  the 
continued  lagging  effort  by  tbe  European 
allies  toward  a  fair  share,  the  general  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  reqx>nse  by  the  United 
States   in   the   Berlin   crisis,   the    continued 
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wrangling  over  NATO  Btrategy,  the  failure  of 
th«  nuclear-armed  multilateral  force,  and 
the  withdrawal  by  Prance  from  the  military 
sphere  of  the  alliance.  All  combined  to  gen- 
erate in  Congreea  a  feeUng  of  resentment 
or  at  least  reatleeaness  toward  the  alliance 
function. 

Basically,  the  alliance  was  not  function- 
ing ••  the  formulators  had  promised  It 
would  once  It  was  underway,  and  many  in 
Congress  felt  the  President  was  simply  going 
It  alone  more  often  than  not.  Congress 
wished  to  be  consulted  more  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  alliance. 

MANSITKLD'S     RESOLtmON 

The  lack  of  European  troop  contributions 
was  the  one  issue  that  disturbed  Congress 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  issue. 
It  was  an  issue  that  disturbed  the  American 
people  as  well.  Therefore,  not  surprisingly. 
In  1967,  Senator  Mike  Mansfleld  (Democrat- 
Montana)  Introduced  a  resolution  to  express 
the  "sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  substantial 
reduction  of  US  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  can  be  made.  .  .  ."  To  do  so, 
BfHrmed  Mansfield,  would  not  impair  the 
US  commitments  under  Its  alliance  agree- 
ments. 

Senator  Mansfield's  challenge  to  the  Presi- 
dent's prerogatives  was  questioned  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javlts  (Republican-New  York) 
on  several  points,  and  Javlts  moved  his  own 
resolution.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  then, 
the  Senate  had  two  resolutions  with  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cosponsors  affirming  some 
degree  of  support  for  each.  In  the  previous 
year.  Senator  Mansfield  had  submitted  a  sim- 
ilar resolution,  but  had  let  It  die  without 
any  action.  But  now  the  Senate  was  serious 
and  moved  to  consider  both  amendments 
and  resolutions  through  the  extended  hear- 
ings that  Senator  Javlts  sought  In  order 
thoroughly  to  sound  the  Issue  of  troops  In 
Europe. 

PARTISAN  poLrrica 

Again,  as  In  the  past,  the  Mansfleld-Javlts 
differences  could  be  traced  to  partisan  poli- 
tics, but  underlying  the  Man-sfleld  maneuver 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  constitutional 
Issue.  While  there  were  substantial  numbers 
of  supporters,  staunch  defenders  of  NATO, 
like  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Democrat- 
Washington),  sought  to  continue  the  status 
quo  in  the  interests  of  a  viable  strategy  that 
lent  Itself  to  options  with  the  US  presence. 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Javlts  and  their  sup- 
porters did  not  advocate  any  abandonment 
of  alliance  commitments,  however.  Nowhere 
in  the  Senate  did  such  sentiment  emerge. 
Very  simply.  Senator  Mansfield  sought  a  re- 
duced US  presence  and  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden  by  the  European  partners. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  and  promise  of  ex- 
tended debate,  the  hearings  were  short-lived, 
ending  in  less  than  two  days  of  testimony. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  earlier  hearings  held  In 
'the  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's group  on  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  had  done  a  great 
deal  more.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  timing  could  not  have  been  worse 
for  the  final  report.  In  the  Interval  between 
the  hearings  and  the  final  report,  the  Soviets 
Invaded  Czechoslovakia  with  a  lightning 
swiftness  that  left  the  West  gtwping.  Clearly, 
this  was  no  time  to  cut  US  forces.  The  report 
said  as  much.  Neither  resolution  passed  the 
Senate. 

By  December  1969.  Mansfield  had  again  In- 
troduced an  Identical  resolution.  Again,  as  in 
1966.  he  failed  to  push  It  and  It  died. 

But  In  1970,  the  allies  had  promised  to 
Increase  substantially  their  national  forces 
in  NATO,  and  this  was  the  theme  echoed 
by  Mr.  Nixon  In  his  report  to  the  Congress, 
VS.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1971s:  A  New 
Strategy  for  Peace. 


Through  this  period,  the  basic  mix  of 
forces  in  NATO  did  not  ch*ng«  substAn- 
tlally,  however.  Moreover,  US  defense  ex- 
penditures entering  the  International  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  Placai  Year  1970  totaled 
1,731  million  dollars,  compared  to  1,686  mil- 
lion dollars  for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  As  early 
as  February  1971,  Senator  Mansfield  had 
voiced  his  sentiment  that  the  time  was  again 
ripe  for  a  resolution  or  an  amendment  "in 
an  appropriate  bill"  to  effect  the  changes 
that  he  had  been  long  seeking.  In  May,  the 
concern  prompted  by  the  freeing  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  motivated  Senator  Mansfield  to 
move  with  a  maneuver  that  caught  friend 
and  foe  off  guard. 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of  House 
BUI  6531  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ices Act,  Mr.  Mansfield  proposed  an  amend- 
ment. E^ssentlally,  his  amendment  called  for 
an  end  to  appropriations  to  support  any  mili- 
tary forces  In  Europe  by  the  United  States  In 
excess  of  150,000  troops  after  December  1971. 
His  move  came  like  a  bombshell. 

In  the  first  place,  his  effort  came  during 
debate  of  a  live  bill.  By  this  maneuver,  his 
amendment  would  require  Immediate  action. 
Unlike  the  previous  resolutions,  this  afforded 
no  opportunity  for  extensive  delaying  tactics. 
Second,  the  Senate  evidenced  a  clear  mood 
of  rebellion  toward  Presidential  direction, 
especially  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Passage  of  the  National  Commitments  Reso- 
lution In  June  1968.  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution,  and  similar  actions  by 
the  Senate  were  assertions  of  legislative  con- 
cern that  could  not  be  brushed  aside.  In  ad- 
dition, Senator  Mansfield  had  a  number  of 
new  supporters. 

Clearly,  the  White  House  was  alarmed  by 
the  Mansfield  move.  Early  In  the  debate,  It 
looked  as  though  Senator  Mansfield's  amend- 
ment would  pass.  But  the  Presidential 
forces  moved  to  delay  the  vote  for  a  week 
and  iLsed  the  Intervening  days  to  advantage. 
Amid  the  outpouring  of  debates  that  fol- 
lowed, In  the  Senate,  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive amendments  were  Introduced  by  both 
friend  and  foe  alike.  These  served  to  splinter 
the  Mansfield  thrust. 

SHOWDOWN  FIGHT 

Nevertheless,  the  President  moved  with 
alacrity  to  summon  an  impressive  array  of 
support.  Some  24  former  high-ranking  pub- 
lic servants  Identified  with  NATO  came  to  hU 
aid  In  the  showdown  fight  with  the  Senate: 
Dean  Acheson  and  Dean  Rusk,  former  Sec- 
retaries of  State;  six  former  Under  Secre- 
taries of  State;  four  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commanders  In  Europe;  and  four  former  US 
Ambassadors  to  NATO.  Also  supporting  the 
President  were  two  former  Presidents:  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  Harry  S  Truman.  The 
clash  between  the  President  and  Congress 
was  not  partisan  In  nature.  The  President, 
like  virtually  every  one  of  his  predecessors, 
fought  to  retain  a  high  degree  of  control 
and  direction  over  foreign  policy. 

One  development  that  aided  In  this  effort 
came  from  an  unlikely  source.  Amid  the  Sen- 
ate debate  and  the  press  discussion,  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  offered  to  negotiate 
a  mutual  reduction  of  forces  In  Europe.  The 
statement  from  Tbilisi — which  obviously 
came  from  the  deliberations  of  the  24th 
Soviet  Congress  In  March — had  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  Mansfield  move.  Never- 
theless, the  effect  It  caused  led  to  Jubilation 
In  the  White  House.  Clearly,  with  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  poised  on  the  point  of 
serious  negotiations.  It  was  not  the  time  for 
the  Senate  to  attempt  to  Impose  unilateral 
restraints  on  the  US  President. 

Both  the  President  and  Senator  Mansfield 
were  adamant  against  any  form  of  com- 
promise. Each  professed  a  desire  to  see  a 
straight  up-and-down  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  come  wliat  may.  Before 
the  amendment  Itself  was  voted  on,  a  num- 
ber of  substitute  and  perfecting  amendment* 


were  contested  and  defeated.  The  President 
saw  hlB  view  prevail  in  the  final  63  to  36  vote 
against  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
coNSTmrTioNAi,  isstrzs 

Undoubtedly,  the  primary  factor  that  con- 
tributed to  the  Mansfield  defeat  was  the  de- 
sire by  most  of  the  Senators  to  uphold  the 
Presidential  right  to  negotiate  without  any 
confining  strings  attached.  To  do  so  now, 
many  Senators  felt,  could  hamper  the  US 
role  in  its  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  even  within  NATO.  Essentially,  the  con- 
test was  waged  on  the  constitutional  issue  of 
President  and  Congress.  This,  o.  course.  Is  an 
Issue  that  has  been  with  the  Nation  since 
its  founding  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Indeed,  In  the  waning  hours  of  the  debate, 
Mr.  Mansfield  put  the  Issue  to  the  Senate  In 
its  constitutional  terms: 

.  .  .  the  President  may  disagree  with  the 
proposed  approach  .  .  .  but  the  responsibility 
Ic  In  the  Congress  at  this  time.  The  respon- 
sibility to  decide  on  troop  reductions  rests 
with  the  Senate  at  this  point  and  not  with 
.  .  .  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Executive 
Branch  should  no  more  presume  to  direct  us 
In  this  matter  than  we  should  presume  to 
direct  the  President  in  conducting  negotia- 
tions. .   .   . 

Here.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  once  again  call- 
ing the  Senate  to  task  to  do  Its  proper  Job 
as  he  saw  th^  work  at  hand.  All  too  often 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  yielded  Its  powers 
and  prerogatives  to  the  President.  There 
have  been  periods  In  U.S.  history  when 
Congress  has  been  the  dominant  partner, 
but  more  often  than  not — and  particularly 
In  periods  of  crisis — the  President  has  pre- 
vailed. 

pandora's    box 

Powers  for  Congress  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  are  enumerated  primarily  in  Ar- 
ticle I.  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution.  This 
section  empowers  Congress  to  act  In  some 
18  different  fields,  particularly  In  lu  fiscal 
and  Judicial  functions  and  Its  power  to 
declare  war  and  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  army.  This  powerful  section  concludes 
with    the   famous   grant   of  power: 

...  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Historian  Charles  A.  Beard  has  termed  it 
a  "Pandora's  box  of  wonders." 

Despite  the  legislative  power,  the  consti- 
tutional grant  given  the  executive  Is  Im- 
mense. Under  the  power  in  Article  11,  Sec- 
tions 2  and  3,  the  Presidential  role  In  for- 
eign relations  has  continued  with  minor 
exceptions  to  expand  since  the  Nation's 
founding.  A  combination  of  custom,  court 
decisions,  strong  national  executives,  and 
Congress,  Itself,  has  contributed  to  thla 
growth  of  power. 

Edward  8.  Corwln  put  the  Issue  suc- 
cinctly: 

What  the  Constitution  does,  and  all  that 
It  does  [emphasis  in  original)  is  to  confer 
upon  the  President  certain  powers  capable 
of  affecting  our  foreign  relations,  and  cer- 
tain other  powers  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture upon  the  Senate,  and  still  other  such 
powers  upon  Congress;  but  which  of  these 
organs  shall  have  the  decisive  and  final  voice 
In  determining  the  course  of  the  American 
nation  Is  left  for  events  to  resolve. 

CONGRESS    IS    STTPREMB 

Both  branches  of  Government  share  a 
divided  power:  that  Is  clear.  And  events  do 
decide  the  course  of  action  taken.  Por  ex- 
ample, all  studenta  of  American  Government 
are  familiar  with  the  famous  case  United 
States  r.  Curtisa  Wright  Export  Corporation 
(1936),  the  landmark  assertion  for  the 
primacy  of  the  President  In  foreign  affairs. 
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Indeed,  there  Is  much  the  President  can  do  if 
CongresB  does  not  act  or  if  ther»  1»  an 
emergency.  But  when  Congress  acts,  it  is  su- 
preme. This  is  the  eaeentlal  and  often  ne- 
glected lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  more 
recent  Youngatoion  Sheet  *  Tube  Companif 
V.  Savyer  (1952).  In  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court    ruled    against    a    Presidential    power 

play. 

The  essential  point,  of  course,  is  that  power 
in  foreign  affairs  Is  shared — or  shotUd  be 
shared — according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  Is  out 
to  regain  Its  fair  share  of  the  power.  Basically, 
this  is  the  contest  that  underlies  the  con- 
gressional effort  to  direct  NATO  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  US  troop  levels.  While  the  Pres- 
ident prevailed  in  this  most  recent  Instance, 
the  impact  1b  Ukely  to  be  far-reaching. 

Many  obeervera  In  Washington  feel  that, 
while  Mr.  Nixon  won  the  battle,  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  perhaps  won  the  war.  That  Is  to  say. 
Congress  has  given  the  President  all  that  he 
wanted  for  the  moment.  He  Is  free  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  Issue  of  reduced  US  forces  in 
Europ*  without  any  strings.  But  the  Senate 
is  skeptical  and  awaits  timely  action  from  the 
President  whUe  it  bides  iU  time.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  given  clear  warning  that 
he  Is  not  through  with  the  issue. 

Senate  efforts  to  force  the  President's  hand 
toward  ft  unilateral  US  troop  reduction  suc- 
ceeded in  prodding  NATO  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Further,  the  action  served  to  remind 
the  governments  of  Europe — and.  Indeed, 
many  domestic  areas  of  Influence  as  well — 
that  Congress  can  assert  quite  a  formidable 
role  when  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

ITALIAN    DECISION 

Reports  In  the  world  press  signaled  the 
dismay  within  NATO  nations  when  they 
heard  of  the  Mansfield  move.  A  number  of 
key  people  acted  to  head  off  votes  support- 
ing a  move  that  many  feared  would  en- 
danger the  alliance  itself.  One  nation,  Italy, 
according  to  jxress  reports,  responded  by 
deciding  to  speed  up  Its  contributions  to  an 
extra  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  improve- 
ments to  alliance  Infrastructure.  In  a  key 
meeting  with  12  Senators  assembled  In  secret 
session.  Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  is  reported  to  have  pointed  out  the 
Italian  decision  as  proof  that  at  least  one 
NATO  ally  waa  willing  to  help  relieve  the 
United  States  of  some  financial  burdens. 

While  this  development  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  It  Is  precisely  thla  type 
of  added  support  that  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Others  were  calling  for  In  the  first  place. 

During  the  June  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing of  NATO  in  Lisbon.  US  Secretary  of 
State  WllUam  P.  Rogers  called  for  an  alliance 
resfKjnse  to  the  Soviet  move  for  troop-reduc- 
tion talka  to  be  held  on  a  country-to-coun- 
try basis  to  "determine  whether  common 
ground  exists."  All  NATO  nations  Joined  in 
egreement  except  France.  In  the  communi- 
que Issued  at  the  close  of  the  meetings, 
NATO  made  clear  the  intention  to  move  "as 
soon  as  may  be  practical  to  negotiation." 

Despite  the  implicit  promise  In  these 
statements,  it  is  clear  that  NATO  cannot 
imdertake  the  merest  beginnings  of  explora- 
tory talks  untU  the  fall  Ministerial  meet- 
ings. Unofficially,  US  officials  indicate  that  a 
timetable  could  be  advanced  if  the  prelim- 
inary sessions  hold  promise  of  serious 
negotiations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
indicate  that  they  hold  no  expectations  of 
this  development. 

LISBON   DrVELOPMENTS 

Two  dangers  arise  from  the  developments — 
or  lack  of  developments — of  the  Lisbon  meet- 
ings. First,  the  Inaction  by  NATO  as  an  en- 
tity can  provide  Moscow  with  the  ingredients 
for  a  cheap  propaganda  victory.  Baaed  on  Its 
past  statements,  NATO  has  been  trying  for 


better  than  three  years  to  bring  the  matter 
to  dlBcusBlon;  and  despite  the  Intransigenoe 
of  the  Kremlin  leaders,  they  are  on  record  for 
the  sama  prooeas.  Por  NATO  to  delay  now 
with  a  casual  approach  lay*  the  alliance  open 
to  challenge. 

Second,  NATO's  delaying  tactics  wUl  fuel 
Senate  critics  and  add  to  the  Mansfield  drive 
to  cut  US  forces  unilaterally.  Many  In  the 
Senate  who  opposed  the  Mansfield  move  em- 
phasized their  concern.  Initial  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  President  may  give  way  to  a  desire 
to  move  toward  a  satisfactory  agreement 
from  a  Senate  view. 

As  former  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey stated  in  the  wake  of  the  Mansfield 
defeat : 

.  .  .  the  Senate  has  shown  the  ugly  side 
of  its  disposition  on  this  Issue.  If  something 
doesn't  happen  now,  well  have  a  renewal  of 
this  business  in  another  six  months  or  so. 

Senator  Javlts  added  that  he  thought  that 
the  administration  "had  gotten  the  message." 
These  statements  must  be  heeded. 

TOTAL  OPPOSITION 

Each  of  the  amendments  was  defeated  in 
convincing  fashion,  to  be  sure.  But  the  vic- 
tory margin  should  not  be  misleading  to 
those  who  would  now  Ignore  what  the  Sen- 
ate tallies  indicate.  The  cumulative  arith- 
metic should  not  obscure  the  total  opposition 
present. 

Par  example,  fully  58  Senators  Indicated, 
by  one  or  another  of  their  votes,  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  status  quo  of  NATO  Europe. 
No  NATO  nation  or.  Indeed,  no  one  in  the 
executive  branch,  from  the  President  on 
down,  should  similarly  Ignore  the  clear  warn- 
ings that  are  evident  In  that  total.  Thus  far, 
the  pace  adopted  appears  far  too  leisurely  for 
the  present  mood  of  the  US  Senate. 

Thus,  It  la  apparent  that  troop  cuts  will 
come.  Pessimists  point  out  that  it  may  take 
10  years  or  more  for  NATO  to  accomplish  the 
reductions— -given  the  parliamentary  pace  of 
the  alliancft  perhaps  so.  In  the  light  of  the 
angry  mood  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  however,  un- 
less something  concrete  is  proposed,  action 
will  come  a  lot  sooner  and  in  a  fashion  that 
may  stun  the  casual  observer. 

Crucial  questions  arise  with  regard  to 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.  Key 
committees  and  ad  hoc  groups  within  and 
beyond  NATO  have  devoted  long  months  of 
study  to  some  of  the  mwe  Important  of  these 
questions.  For  instance,  what  are  the  real  ad- 
vantages for  the  USSR  to  agree  to  mutual 
force  cuts.  If  any?  Obviously,  there  are  ad- 
vantages beyond  the  crass  propaganda  values 
to  be  derived.  Problema  abound.  There  are 
few  precise  formulations  that  yield  a  ready 
answer  on  the  weapons  mix  to  be  employed. 
How  will  the  mathematical  troop -for -troop 
equations  be  attacked?  WUl  there  be  some 
means  for  considering  geographic  and  dis- 
tance factors,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  NATO  has  son»e 
ready  answers  to  these  and  other  related 
Issues  that  will  be  raised  In  response  to  ex- 
ploratory talks  about  troop  reductions.  Since 
the  exploratory  talks  mature  into  more  mean- 
ingful discussions.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  issues  themselves  will  grow  more  compli- 
cated. Problems  are  bound  to  multiply.  There 
are  no  soft  and  easy  solutions.  The  primary 
challenge  to  NATO,  at  this  point  at  least.  Is 
to  demonstrate  a  clear  intent  to  get  on  with 
the  serious  work  of  beginning  discussions 
that  may  lead  to  answers.  Without  a  demon- 
strated willingness  to  do  this  much,  the 
alternatives  to  the  alliance  can  be  serious. 

Lacking  hard  beginnings  within  NATO, 
however,  the  alternatives  with  the  United 
States  Itself  present  far  more  Immediate  and 
critical  problems.  Congress  is  aroused  and 
bent  on  recapture  of  what  It  considers  to  be 
its  rightful  place  In  the  diK;lslon -making 
process  for  foreign  policy.  The  White 
House    must     take    prudent     heed     of     the 


storm  clouds  that  are  gathering  In  Con- 
gress. Overlooked  during  the  hectic  days 
of  debate  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
was  the  action  taken  by  the  power- 
ful Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, John  C.  Stennls  (Democrat.  Missis- 
sippi). Mr.  Stennls,  who  helped  to  defeat 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  was  moved  him- 
self to  Introduce  a  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  President  from  committing  US  troc^s 
to  future  wars  without  congressional  consent 
except  for  emergency  periods  of  no  more 
than  30  days. 

Confilct  between  President  and  Congress 
Is  deep-rooted  In  the  constitutional  Issues  of 
the  Nation.  It  Is  an  old  problem  that  has 
been  with  US  politics  and  political  parties 
for  a  long  time.  Nonetheless,  It  may  center 
on  the  modern  issue  of  NATO  and  troops 
In  Eurc^e  before  any  appreciable  changes 
occur  In  the  relationship  between  Capitol 
HUI  and  the  White  House.  The  consequences 
will  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  5.  1971  ] 

NATO  To  Explore  Troop  Cut  TAUis 

(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

Brussels. — The  Western  allies  will  move 
one  small  and  careful  step  forward  this  week 
in  their  effort  to  reduce  tension  In  Europe. 

The  step  will  be  taken  when  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  appoints  an  official 
•explcM-er"  charged  with  starting  preliminary 
uegotatlons  with  the  Soviet-controlled  War- 
saw pact  on  tro<^  reductions  on  the  old  con- 
tinent. 

The  ultimate  objective  still  sounds 
titoplan — a  "mutual  and  balanced  reduction 
of  forces"  by  the  two  blocs.  There  are  serious 
doubts  that  the  goal  can  be  reached  before 
many  years  and  some  allies  are  even  skeptical 
about  the  advisability  of  the  whole  concept. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons — military,  political 
and  economic — NATO  appears  determined  to 
press  for  such  negotiations.  A  special  session 
of  NATO  deputy  foreign  ministers  which 
opens  today  Is  expected  to  name  outgoing 
Secretary  General  Manllo  Broelo  as  Its  roving 
envoy  to  begin  exploratory  talks. 

DIPLOMATIC   NtTANCT 

NATO  sources  stressed  that  Broslo  would 
not  speak  for  the  alliance  as  such  for  the 
group  of  nations  forming  It.  It  la  a  diplomatic 
nuance  which  simply  points  out  that  the 
West  Is  careful  not  to  plunge  head  on  into 
premature  and  ill-prepared  negotiations. 

The  deputy  foreign  ministers  rank^-or  offi- 
cials of  the  equivalent  rank— will  also  discuss 
the  envoys'  Intlnerary  and  his  method  of  ap- 
proach. 

His  mls-slon  stems  from  the  spring  NATO 
ministerial  conference  In  Lisbon  which  de- 
cided to  "move  as  soon  as  may  be  practical  to 
negotiations  on  a  mutual  and  balanced  forces 
reduction  in  Europe." 

A  series  of  statements  on  world  disarma- 
ment by  Soviet  leaders  In  recent  naonths  was 
viewed  by  NATO  as  an  encouraging  sign.  Pre- 
liminary contacts  conducted  by  half  a  dozen 
NATO  members  with  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on 
a  bilateral  basis  further  Indicated  that  the 
Russians  were  anxious  to  talk  in  more  con- 
crete terms. 

era   or   PROBTNG 

But  It  Is  being  stressed  here  that  the  whole 
process  is  still  facing  an  era  of  exploration 
rather  than  that  of  real  bargjalning. 

Significantly,  while  a  number  of  European 
allies  are  extremely  cautious,  the  United 
States  appears  more  anxious  to  press  ahead 
with  detente  moves. 

Undersecretary  erf  State  John  Irwin,  on  his 
arrival  in  Brussels  yesterday,  said: 

We  expect  that  the  Initiative  undertaken 
at  Usbon  last  June  will  be  reinforced  and 
that  we  can  continue  to  move  forward  with 
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this   Important  attempt  to  reduce  tensions 
In  the  European  area. 

A   STABLE   BALANCS 

"Our  Ultimate  objective  Is  to  achieve  a 
stable  military  balance  In  Europe  at  lower 
levels  of  forces,  without  Jeopardizing  the 
vital   security  of   the  alliance." 

There  Is  a  view  at  NATO  that  such  talks 
might  eventually  turn  Into  bilateral  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  superpowers,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  alternating  between  Vienna  and 
Helsinki.  This  would  be  received  favorably 
by  those  allies  which  do  not  wrtsh  to  cut  their 
already  meager  military  establishments. 

At  the  same  time,  countries  like  Britain 
and  Prance  are  warning  about  total  un- 
certainty of  Soviet  Intentions.  Britain  Is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  after  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  massive  Soviet  spy  ring  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  105  diplomats  and  trade  offi- 
cials. 

Prance,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  no  for- 
eign p)ower  to  dictate  the  size  of  Its  armed 
forces  while  also  fearing  that  a  Europe 
weakened  military  would  become  a  mere  toy 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

FRAMCK    RELUCTANT 

Although  France  Is  participating  in  this 
week's  conference,  it  is  not  expected  to  Join 
In   any  of   Its  decisions. 

Some  allies  also  feel  that  domestic  pres- 
sures are  the  main  reasons  for  America's 
anxiety  to  pre.ss  on  with  the  moves.  The 
complaint  Is  somewhat  parodoxlcal.  While 
wanting  to  a.s.sert  Its  power  and  cut  Us  re- 
liance on  the  United  States.  Western  Europe 
Is  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  any  reduction 
In   America's   military   commitment. 

NATO,  many  Europeans  argue,  is  already 
outnumbered  and  outgunned  by  Soviet  and 
satellite  divisions  deployed  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  will  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  determine  how  and  on  what 
basis  to  start  reducing  the  opposing  armies, 
each  with  a  different  organization,  weapons 
and  logistics  system  and  with  even  more 
different  strategic  concepts. 

Those  In  favor  of  the  reduction  of  forces 
claim  that  unlike  nuclear  disarmament,  con- 
ventional troop  cuts  are  not  Irreparable. 
More  men  can  always  be  mobilized  at  a  short 
notice,  they  say. 

All  such  arguments  concern  a  more  dis- 
tant future  For  the  time  being  most  allies 
appear  agreed  that  appointing  an  "explorer" 
is  In  no  way  binding.  On  the  contrary.  It 
Is  bound  to  stimulate  the  movement  toward 
detente. 

Brosio  Seen  as  NATO  Envoy  To  Visrr  East 

Bloc 

(By  John  M   Goshko) 

Brussels,  October  5. — The  NATO  alliance 
today  began  debating  the  choice  of  an  "ex- 
plorer" to  visit  Warsaw  Pact  capitals  and 
sound  out  the  Communist  bloc's  views  on  the 
possibility  of  military  force  reductions  In 
Europe. 

Sources  here  said  there  was  a  "consensus" 
among  the  participating  governments  that 
the  mission  should  be  entrusted  to  Manllo 
Broelo,  who  stepped  down  last  week  as  NATO 
secretary  general.  The  choice  Is  expected  to 
become  official  when  the  two-day  meeting 
ends  Wednesday. 

Broslo's  mission  will  mark  the  next  big 
step  In  the  movement  toward  negotiations 
on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions — a 
concept  that  could  lead  toward  substantial 
dl.smantllng  of  the  enormous  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  military  machines  now  facing  each 
other  across  the  Iiron  Curtain  In  Central 
Europe. 

A  British  participant  said  that  "the  present 
meeting  Itself  has  a  narrow  focus — to  appoint 
the  explorer  and  establish  his  mandate.  But 
It  opens  the  way  to  a  potentially  broad  new 


area  In  East- West  relations  and  the  move- 
ment toward  a  European  detente." 

Under  Secretary  of  State  John  N.  Irwin, 
the  U.S.  representative  at  the  meeting.  In 
his  speech  today  stressed  the  need  for  more 
work  on  resolving  the  differences  between 
the  NATO  members  and  achieving  a  unified 
approach. 

U.S.  sources  said  Irwin  reaffirmed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pledge  to  NATO  last  December 
not  to  reduce  American  forces  In  Europe 
without  compensatory  reductions  from  the 
Communist  side. 

But,  he  added  the  reminder  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's promise  was  contingent  on  the  Idea  that 
the  European  NATO  members  would  take 
steps  to  Increase  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
NATO  defenses. 

To  this  end.  Irwin  told  the  meeting  that 
the  Nixon  administration  hoped  the  NATO 
members  will  apply  at  least  some  of  the  sav- 
ings that  might  result  from  force  reductions 
t>oth  to  overall  NATO  improvements  and  to 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  respective 
armed  forces. 

Progress  toward  troop  cut  negotiations  la 
especially  Important  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, which  has  come  ^nder  heavy  con- 
gressional pressure  to  find  ways  of  reducing 
the  expensive  U.S.  troop  commitment  In 
Europe. 

Last  May,  the  administration  was  able  to 
ward  off  a  troop-cutting  legislative  amend- 
ment offered  by  Sen.i'.e  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont  I  only  because  Soviet 
party  leader  Leonid  I  Brezhnev  unexpect- 
edly offered  to  dii'cu.ss  mutual  reductions 
Willi  the  West. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers  In  Lisbon,  the  alliance  resp)onded 
lo  Brezhnev  by  expre.'jslng  Its  "Intention  to 
move  as  sixm  as  may  be  practical  to  negoti- 
ations." It  also  was  decided  In  Lisbon  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  high-level  officials  from 
member  countries  in  the  fall  to  decide  on  an 
"explorer."  This  Is  the  stage  that  began  here 
today. 

Underlying  the  delay  between  the  Lisbon 
declaration  and  the  present  meeting  was 
NATO's  desire  to  buy  time  In  an  effort  to 
determine  how  the  proposed  talks  fitted  Into 
the  larger  framework  of  East-West  detente 
negotiations. 

In  particular,  the  NATO  allies  were  wait- 
ing to  see  what  progress  was  made  In  the 
four-power  Berlin  negotiations.  The  basic 
Berlin  agreement  was  signed  last  month,  and 
East  and  West  Germany  are  now  working  out 
the  practical  steps  necessary  for  Its  imple- 
mentation—  a  prix-ess  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  year. 

With  the  Berlin  agreement  on  the  way  to 
an  apparent  successful  conclusion.  NATO  now 
Is  under  pressvjre  to  begin  movement  on 
exploring  force  reduction  talks  and  a  Euro- 
pean security  conference  In  fact,  one  of  the 
Issues  still  to  be  resolved  Is  whether  the 
troop  reductions  and  the  security  conference 
should  be  linked  or  regarded  as  separate 
ventures. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  original  proponent 
of  the  security  conference,  hius  been  am- 
biguous on  this  point  thus  far.  And,  within 
NATO  Itself,  there  Is  disagreement  about 
whether  they  should  be  combined  or  pursued 
separately. 

In  addition,  the  West  fe^ls  that  "t>alanced" 
reductions  must  Involve  a  so-called  "assym- 
metrlcal"  formula  that  would  see  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  thinned  out  In  greater  number 
than   those  of  NATO. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6,  1971 1 

Drf.am  of  an  Atlantic  Europe 

(By  Graham  Hovey) 

In  heady  New  Frontier  rhetoric  It  was  the 

Grand    Design.    Ttie    Economist    of    London 

called  It  "Euro-Atlantis."  It  was  the  dream 

of   a   unifying.    Integrating   Western   Europe, 

including  Britain,  linked  Indlssolubly  to  the 


United  States  and  Canada  under  the  tun- 
brella  of  an  Atlantic  Alliance  and  Commu- 
nity. 

It  was  from  that  position  of  solidarity, 
strength  and  prosperity  that  the  West  then 
would  strive  to  negotiate  detente  In  Europe 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies:  disar- 
mament, trade,  cultural  exchanges,  travel, 
general  relaxation. 

Is  anything  left  of  the  "Euro-Atlantis" 
dream?  Even  to  recall  It  In  an  America  beset 
with  domestic  crises,  weary  of  foreign  com- 
mitments and  hooked  on  revisionist  history 
is  to  Invite  the  charge  that  one  Is  trying  to 
revive  the  cold  war.  European  statesmen  this 
autumn  debate  not  "Euro-Atlantis"  but 
whether  the  United  States  any  longer  has  a 
policy  for  Europe. 

President  Nixon  may  view  his  emergency 
economic  measures  as  means  for  countering 
a  "growing  and  disturbing  Isolationism,"  but 
to  Europeans  these  actions,  taken  without 
consultation,  represent  not  only  a  sop  to 
isolationist  and  protectionist  forces  but  a 
declaration  of  economic  war  on  America's 
allies. 

Typical  of  European  reaction  Is  the  re- 
cent comment  of  the  re.spected  Frankfurther 
AUgmelne  In  West  Germany  that  "one 
should  no  longer  talk  so  much  about  Atlantic 
partnership,  lo  which  so  many  fine  speeches 
were  devoted  In  the  past,  now  that  Nixon 
has  obviously  declared  the  end  of  the  part- 
nership." 

If  Mr  Nixon  has  not  actually  declared 
the  end  of  the  partnership.  Europeans  con- 
sider that  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has,  with 
his  recent  blast  at  NATO  as  a  cold  war  relic, 
"overstaffed,  overmanned  and  overflnanced 
by  the  United  States."  They  note  that  on  the 
recent  trip  that  produced  his  caustic  report 
on  NATO,  the  majority  leader  felt  no  need  to 
visit  Germany,  now  as  always  the  crux  of 
East-West  relations  In  Europe. 

What  has  changed  In  Europe  that  would 
Justify  Mr.  Mansfield's  charge  that  NATO 
is  overmanned?  Because  of  Its  worries  about 
China,  its  own  economy  and  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  grip  on  Its  Warsaw  Pact  partners, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  now  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  substantial  agreements  with  the 
West  But  Moscow  clearly  intends  to  do  this 
from  strength. 

A  Soviet  military  thrust  Into  Western 
Europe  remains  one  of  the  least  likely  of 
events;  but  Russia  c  ntlnues  to  build  its 
armed  might  In  every  category  and  every 
area.  While  the  United  States  has  cut  its 
forces  in  Europe  by  a  quarter  over  the  last 
four  years,  the  number  of  Soviet  divisions  in 
other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  has  gone  up 
from  26  to  31. 

Europeans  fear  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion will  soon  be  forced  to  accept  Mr,  Mans- 
field's proposal  to  cut  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe  by  half.  If  that  happens, 
they  say,  why  bother  even  to  try  to  negotiate 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  In 
Europe  with  the  Stivlet  side?  Why  should 
Moscow  pay  a  price  for  something  It  can 
get   for   nothing  merely   by   waiting? 

If  that  happens,  something  else  Is  probable. 
West  Germany's  Defen.se  Minister,  Helmut 
Schmidt,  wrote  last  year  that  an  American 
pullout  might  cause  "a  psychological  land- 
slide and  Impel  a  despondent  We.siern  Eur- 
ope toward  Its  first  major  reorientation  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II."  He  has  not  changed 
that  prognosis. 

Incidentally,  In  reference  to  Mr.  Mansfield's 
doubt  that  any  of  the  allies  are  willing  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  common  NATO 
burden,  Mr.  Schmidt  has  pushed  through  a 
reluctant  Cabinet  an  11  per  cent  boost  in 
West  Germany's  defense  budget  for  1972.  The 
price  he  had  to  ptay  for  the  Increase  was  to 
cut  the  draft  term  for  Germans  from  eight- 
een to  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Schmidt  knows  that  if  the  United 
States  abolishes  the  draft  It  probebiy  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  it  In  a  proe- 
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perous  West  Oennany,  which  has  far  more 
Jobs  than  workers  to  fill  them.  In  fact,  If 
Washington  abolishes  the  draft  it  will  soon 
disappear  in  most  oX  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

To  point  out  these  things  \m  not  to  revive 
the  cold  war  or  to  argue  that  Europe  has 
not  changed.  It  is  simply  to  suggest  that 
the  West,  now  as  always,  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  negotiate  the  changes  It  seeks  In  Its 
relationships  wih  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
If  It  remains  united  than  If  its  members  go 
their  separate  ways  to  talk  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  company. 

"The  values  and  the  way  of  life — In  a  word, 
the  civilization — of  the  West  depend  on  the 
ability  of  America  and  West  Europe  to  work 
closely  together  In  weaving  a  new  fabric  of 
International  affairs,"  Prof.  Zblgnlew  Brze- 
zlnski  wrote  In  Foreign  Affairs  a  year  ago. 

There  are  E^uropeans  this  autumn  who  still 
believe  that.  What  they  would  like  is  some 
evidence  that  someone  In  Washington  still 
believes  It. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Oct.  6.  1971] 

Taoop-CuT  Talks  Debated  by  NATO 

(By  Milt  Freudenhelm) 

Brussels. — The  United  States  and  its  major 
allies  argued  today  over  how  to  open  negoti- 
ations with  Moscow  on  reducing  the  1.6  mil- 
lion allied  and  Communist  military  forces  In 
Central  Europe. 

High  officials  of  14  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  nations  agreed  that  Manllo  Bro- 
sio, veteran  Italian  diplomat,  should  begin 
exploratory  talks  with  the  Russians  this 
month. 

The  argument  Is  over  what  Brosio  should 
say  and  how  he  should  reply  to  Soviet  ques- 
tions about  where,  how  and  when  negotia- 
tions should  begin. 

KBT  QUESTIONS   UNSETTLED 

U.S.  officials  concede  that  basic  questions 
remain  undecided  four  months  after  NATO 
forelgp^i  ministers  ordered  preparations  started 
for  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. 

Undersecretary  of  State  John  Irwin  told 
the  allies  (with  France  observing  but  not  par- 
ticipating) that  the  United  States  wants  the 
force  cuts  kept  separate  from  the  all-Europe 
security  conference  the  Communists  have 
been  promoting. 

He  reminded  them  of  pressure  In  Congress 
for  cuts  In  U.S.  units  In  NATO,  but  repeated 
NiXon  administration  promises  to  reject  these 
pressures  as  long  as  the  Europeans  keep  Im- 
proving their  NATO  share. 

Meeting  West  German  Insistence  that  cuts 
should  Include  Central  European  as  well  as 
U.S.  and  Soviet  forces,  Irwin  said  Washington 
would  expect  any  money  savings  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  go  into  other  NATO  budgets. 

NEW   DEVICES   BOUGHT 

Funds  saved  on  reducing  manpower  should 
be  spent  on  NATO  programs  for  Improved 
early  warning  systems,  aircraft  shelters,  re- 
gional communications,  etc.,  Irwin  said. 

Britain.  West  Germany  and  Italy  all  pro- 
posed making  the  mutual  reduction  issue  an 
Item  for  the  all-Europe  conference  of  30 
countries,  which  the  allies  have  agreed  will  bo 
held  after  the  new  agreement  Is  signed  on  the 
rlghu  of  West  Berlin. 

The  European  allies  don't  agree  with  Wash- 
ington on  the  urgency  of  reducing  NATO 
forces,  but  most  of  them  see  mutual  reduc- 
tion as  the  lesser  evil  in  the  face  of  likely 
American  reductions  sooner  or  later. 


[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  4,   1971] 
NATO  MzETXNC  ON  Proposals  fob  E>st-West 
(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Troop  Reduction 
Brussels,  October  6. — The  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  began  crucial   talks  today  on  pro- 
posals to  negotiate  East-West  troop  cuts  in 
Europe. 


The  two-<Uy  meeting  of  Deputy  Foreign 
Ministers  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
niiEatlon  countries  was  called  to  consider  the 
first  concrete  moves  toward  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  IM  Warsaw  Pact  allies  on 
mutual  troop  reductions. 

The  cloeed  meeting,  at  NATO  headquarters 
outside  Brussels,  was  considered  especially 
significant  in  light  of  last  month's  four- 
power  agreement  on  the  status  of  Berlin. 

In  the  past,  Atlantic  aUlance  minuters 
have  maintained  that  the  Berlin  issue  was 
an  Impediment  to  East-West  talks  and  that 
a  settlement  would  spur  progress  toward 
what  is  called  here  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions. 

Although  the  ministers  of  the  15  countries 
were  silent  about  today's  meeting.  It  became 
clear  that  an  undercurrent  of  disagreement 
remained  among  certain  members, 

UNTTED    states    SEEKING    CUTBACKS 

The  United  States  delegation,  led  by  John 
N.  Irwin  2d,  was  known  to  be  pressing  hard 
for  troop  reductions.  This  move  would  serve 
as  the  equivalent  in  conventional  arms  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  talks  on  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  arms.  Involving  nuclear 
weapons.  Those  talks  are  to  resume  next 
month  in  Vienna. 

This  evening,  following  today's  talks, 
American  officials  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  objective  was  "to  seek  a  stable 
military  balance  at  a  lower  level  of  forces." 

The  officials  said  that  Mr.  Irwin  told  the 
ministers  that  the  United  States  would  agree 
on  a  reduction  of  forces  only  if  "no  net  ad- 
vantage" were  gained  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations.  The  security  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, the  officials  emphasized,  should  not  be 
diminished  at  any  stage. 

Even  if  forces  were  reduced,  the  United 
States  said,  the  funds  saved  should  be  spent 
on  "alliance  Improvements,"  Including  air- 
craft shelters  and  communications  equip- 
ment. 

The  Americans  emphasized,  however,  that 
reduction  of  forces  would  not  take  place 
without  reciprocal  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  British  are  cool  to  troop  reductions, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  any  signifi- 
cant military  cuts  would  upset  the  European 
balance  of  power  and  severely  weaken  NATO's 
strength.  "The  British  Insist  that  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  would  leave  the  Western 
alliance  outgunned. 

The  recent  British  crackdown.  In  which  90 
Soviet  diplomats  and  other  officials  were  ex- 
pelled and  16  others  were  denied  re-entry 
permits,  was  also  known  to  leave  Britain 
wary  of  Soviet  Intentions  and  uneasy  about 
Immediate  negotiations.  All  105  were  accused 
of  spying. 

What  es{>ecially  worries  several  European 
countries  is  that  Atlantic  alliance  troop>s 
have  been  reduced  over  the  last  five  years, 
while  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  expanded  its 
forces.  The  Warsaw  Pact  now  maintains  58 
military  divisions,  totaling  855,000  men  and 
13,650  tanks.  In  East  Germany,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  Western  forces  in  West  Germany  and 
Denmark  consist  of  26  divisions  with  a  total 
of  703,000  men  and  a  maximum  of  6,600 
tanks.  These  totals  take  into  account  two 
PYench  divisions  that  are  outside  NATO's 
integrated  military  setup. 

France,  which  withdrew  from  the  Inte- 
grated military  command  in  1966,  attended 
today's  meetings.  But  she  does  not  support 
an  approach  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  because  such 
strategy  represents  bloc-to-bloc  diplomacy, 
which  ofTends  Prance's  sense  of  national  in- 
dependence. 

MANDATE    rOB    BROSIO 

One  of  the  ministers'  main  tasks  will  be 
to  work  out  an  exact  mandate  for  Manllo 
Broalo,  the  former  Secretary  General,  who 
will  serve  as  the  alliance's  "explorer"  in  talk* 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 


Mr.  Brosio  Ifl  expected  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  discuss 
what  types  of  arms  should  be  negotiated, 
bow  many  countries  should  participate  in 
the  talks  and  where  they  should  be  held. 
The  NATO  position  on  these  details  is  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  current  meeting. 

Mr.  Brosio,  Secretary  General  for  seven 
years,  was  succeeded  last  week  by  Dr.  Joseph 
M.  A.  H.  Luns,  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Netherlands  for  more  than  19  years. 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Britain  is  the  possibility  of  a 
precipitate  move  scaling  down  the  balance 
of  military  power  in  Central  Europe.  At- 
lantic alliance  officials  say  that  a  one-to- 
one  ratio  reduction  In  forces  would  clearly 
leave  the  West  outflanked  because  of  Soviet 
superiority   In   troops,   tanks   and   aircraft. 

[From  the   New  York  "Hmes,   Oct,  7,    1971] 

NATO  Sending  Aide  on  Soviet  Mission 
(By   Bernard   Welnraub) 

Brussels,  Oct.  6. — The  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance today  assigned  Its  former  Secretary 
General,  Manllo  Broelo,  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  explore  the  possibility  of  East- 
West   troop  cuts   In   Europe. 

Today's  move,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  spe- 
cial two-day  meeting.  Is  expected  to  lead  to 
the  first  discussions  between  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  as  a  whole  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. 

This  evening,  N.A.T.O.'s  new  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns,  the  former 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  Mr.  Broslo's  "task  will  be  to  ex- 
plore, and  to  explain  the  views  of  allied 
countries"  on  the  principles  for  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  forum  for  eventual  negotiation. 

SOUNDINC    OtJT    PROCESS 

Mr.  Luns  said  that  Mr.  Brosio  would 
"sound  out"  the  Russians  "with  regard  to 
their  Intentions  .  .  .  and  seek  their  reac- 
tions to  the  Ideas  expressed." 

Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  NATO  nations  ap- 
proved the  mission.  France  contends  the 
bloc-to-bloc  diplomacy  being  undertaken  by 
the  alliance  impinges  on  French  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Luns  said  the  NATO  Initiative  was 
"proof"  of  the  desire  of  the  14  nations  "to 
determine,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  com- 
mon ground  exists  for  negotiations  on  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions. 

"These  governments,"  he  said,  "hope  that 
their  move  will  meet  with  a  clear,  positive 
and  speedy  response. 

Mr.  Luns  said  that  Mr.  Brosio  and  a  tech- 
nical team  of  four  or  five  men  would  leave 
"as  soon  as  possible  between  now  and  Nov. 
10  or  15. 

"This  Is  exploratory,"  he  emphasized.  "What 
the  14  countries  wish  to  avoid  is  to  give  an 
Impression  that  h»  wlU  be  coming  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis.  We  have  no  pre- 
conditions on  this  mission." 

CENTRAL  EUROPE   FIRST 

Mr.  Brosio  is  expected  to  return  from  his 
mission  in  time  to  report  to  the  NATO  min- 
isterial conference  here  on  Dec.  8-10.  The 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  William  P. 
Rogers,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R. 
Laird,  are  expected  to  attend. 

Toward  year's  end  Mr,  Brosio  Is  expected 
to  visit  some  Warsaw  Pact  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Dr.  Luns  declined  to  discuss  what  troop 
reduction  proposals.  If  any.  Mr.  Brosio  would 
place  before  the  Soviet  Union.  "This  Is  very 
confidential,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Luns  added :  "We  are  thinking  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  first"  in  troop  reductions. 

The  Secretary  General  sought  repeatedly 
to  blunt  reports  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
was  split  over  troop  reductions.  Other  diplo- 
mats, however,  said  there  were  sharp  di- 
visions. 
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The  United  States  baa  spurred  tbe  drlva 
for  troop  rsductlona.  leaving  Britain,  West 
Oermany,  Italy  and  other  natlona  uneasy. 
Several  aUles  Indicated  that  tbe  reduction 
of  armed  forces  was  sought  by  the  Nlzon 
Administration  becaiiae  of  Congressional 
pressure  and  the  1073  Presidential  election. 

Britain  feels  that  troop  cuts  would  create 
a  military  Imbalance  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union.  Joseph  Oodber,  the  Minister  of  State 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  said  that  Britain  was 
"not  negative"  to  force  reductions  but 
warned  about  the  serious  and  complex  diffi- 
culties Of  negotiating  for  them. 

INCKXASXD  PSESSTTHX  FKAKKD 

During  the  two-day  meeting,  the  Medi- 
terranean members  of  the  alliance — Italy. 
Greece  and  Turkey — expressed  concern  that 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  in  Central 
Europe  could  lead  to  Increased  pressure  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Italy  said  that  such  reductions  should 
not  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  bolster  Its  fleet 
In   the   Mediterranean. 

West  Germany  also  expressed  reluctance 
about  a  cut,  saying  that  serious  negotiations 
should  not  begin  before  taUcs  with  East  Ger- 
many on  Berlin  are  at  or  near  completion. 

Virtually  all  the  allies.  Including  the  United 
States,  emphasized  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
cutting  forces. 


[From   the  Washington  Star,  Oct.   10.  1971) 

NATO  Fexlincs  Mixed  on  Mission 

TO  Moscow 

(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

Bbl'ssels. — There  are  no  Illusions  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

No  undue  hopes  are  being  voiced  after  the 
appointment  of  NATO's  former  Secretary- 
General  Manllo  Broelo  as  special  envoy  to 
Russia  In  search  of  troop  cuts  in  Europe. 

TTie  atmosphere  after  this  far-reaching 
step  Is  that  of  skepticism  mixed  with  an 
underlying  desire  to  create  a  more  solid  basis 
lor  detente. 

Broslo's  trip  to  Moscow,  set  for  some  time 
In  November,  will  not  eliminate  the  fear  of 
military  confrontation  between  the  two 
power  blocs.  But  it  may  set  in  motion  a 
process  eventually  capable  of  creating  some 
form  of  co-existence  between  the  reduced 
forces  of  NATO  and  Its  Communist  counter- 
part, the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  Is  the  distant  goal  of  what  Is  known 
as  mutual  and  balanced  forces  reductions 
(MBFR),  NATO's  contribution  to  the  spirit 
of  detente  now  sweeping  Europe. 

MANT    OBSTACLES 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Russia  will  bo 
an  easy  and  accommodating  negotiator — 
quite  to  th,-  contrary.  There  are  countless 
unanswered  questions  and  formidable  ob- 
stacles, centering  around  geography,  strategy, 
logistics  and  finally  on  the  crucial  word 
balance. 

There  are  charges  that  the  whole  operation 
Is  merely  a  smokescreen  for  an  American 
decision  reached  long  ago  to  start  military 
disengagement  In  Europe. 

There  also  Is  a  deep  conviction  shared  by 
many  Europeans  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  commit  itself  to  any  action  which  does 
not  foster  Its  interests  on  the  European 
continent. 

These  Interests,  according  to  many  Euro- 
pean analysts,  are  to  create  a  militarily 
weakened  Europ>e  without  the  American  de- 
fensive shield,  a  Europe  that  would  be  an 
easy  subject  to  Russia's  wishes  and  pressures. 

Another  school  of  thought  in  the  drab, 
functional  NATO  complex  outside  Brussels 
maintains  that  the  whole  concept  of  MBTR 
Is  a  basically  harmless  exercise.  Hlmlnatlon 
of  two  or  even  four  army  divisions  In  cen- 
Ual    Europe    would    not    drastically    change 


KATCs  military  poatore,  the  argument  goes. 
Any  aerioua  oonlUet  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
bound  to  provoke  an  Amerlcaa  nuclear 
riposte  anyway.  If  a  cut  In  NATOli  ground 
forces  helpa  to  relax  tensions,  why  not  try 
it,  optimists  argue. 

It  now  appears  certain  that  the  United 
States  la  determined  to  do  all  It  can  to 
achieve  MBFR,  even  If  the  Russians  insist 
on  synunetrlcal  cuts  meaning  one  Allied  for 
one  Soviet  soldier. 

But  at  this  state  NATO  does  not  appear 
to  have  analyzed  to  what  extent  such  an 
operation  would  be  harmful. 

Members  of  the  American  delegation  Insist 
that  nothing  Is  being  changed  in  strategy 
guidelines  adopted  last  year.  The  United 
States  Itself  Is  planning  to  replace  Its  Per- 
shing tactical  missiles  with  new  one*  and 
Introduce  new  types  of  attack  aircraft.  The 
other  Allies  also  are  being  urged  to  modern- 
ize and  Improve  their  forces. 

NATO's  objective  Is  to  maintain  Its  pre- 
paredness while  seeking  troop-cut  negotia- 
tions. The  operation  is  being  launched  as  a 
Joint  venture  by  the  alliance  with  American 
officials  insisting  steadfastly  that  no  bi- 
lateral talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  en- 
visaged on  this  subject. 

Much  stock  Is  being  put  In  the  good  will 
so  far  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  demonstrations  Include  the  Berlin 
agreement — yet  to  be  finalized — and  several 
encouraging  speeches  by  top  Soviet  leaders. 
The  Russians,  some  analysts  say,  want  to 
.secure  the  status  quo  In  Europe.  They  are 
under  considerable  pressure  from  their  satel- 
lites to  ease  military  expenditures  and  con- 
centrate more  on  proverbial  butter  rather 
than   on   cannons. 

All  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
Russia  Is  engaged  in  power  pKJlltlcs,  that  It 
Intends  to  profit  from  any  weaknesses — eco- 
nomic and  military — of  the  Western  world  to 
advance  Us  own  Interests. 

NATO's  task— and  on  this  Issue  all  Allies 
are  in  agreement— Is  to  make  sure  that  the 
West's  Interests  are  not  sacrificed  while  the 
cause  of  peace  and  detente  Is  enhanced. 

The  decision  to  send  Broslo  to  Moscow  was 
adopted  by  a  special  two-day  session  of 
NA'TO  deputy  foreign  ministers  which  ended 
yesterday.  Originally  Broslo  was  scheduled 
to  travel  also  to  other  East  European  capitals 
but  Anally  Moscow  emerged  as  the  only  pos- 
sibility to  permit  the  former  secretary- 
general  to  report  to  the  NATO  Ministerial 
Council  In  December. 

The  council  then  will  decide  how  to  pursue 
Its  MBFR  policy. 

NO   PRECONDmONS 

Broelo  thus  has  two  months  to  plan  his 
trip,  co-ordinate  It  with  the  Russians,  select 
a  technical  staff  of  four  or  five  persons  and 
carry    out    his    first   exploratory    mission. 

His  mandate  ap>pears  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive one  although  no  details  have  been 
spelled  out  to  newsmen. 

There  are  no  pre-conditions,  NATO's  new 
-secretary  general,  Joseph  Luns,  told  a  press 
conference. 

NATO  would  like  Broslo  to  bring  back  as 
many  details  as  possible,  sources  said,  but 
It  is  expected  that  most  likely  he  will  return 
with  generalities. 

Hampering  somewhat  his  negotiating 
F>osltlon  is  the  fact  that  Broelo  will  not  rep- 
resent the  alliance  as  such  but  the  fourteen 
nations  interested  in  the  MBFR  (France  Is 
abstaining).  To  laymen,  it  is  a  oonf using 
technicality  but  It  carries  an  Important  con- 
notation In  diplomacy. 

If  Broslos'  mission  succeeds,  more  con- 
crete talks  would  emerge,  coupled  with  his 
trips  to  other  Communist  capitals  In  Central 
Europe. 

The  Central  Eurc^>ean  theater  appears  am 
the  moat  likely  target  If  and  when  MBFR 
talks  get  off  the  ground.  Thus  Broelo  would 


travel  to  East  Germany,  Poland  and  Csecho- 
slovakla.  The  Bast  German  trip  undoubtedly 
would  cause  diplomatic  oompUoations  be- 
cauM  of  that  country's  oatMdam  by  lacmt 

Western  governments. 

But  if  the  current  negotiations  between 
the  two  Germanys  succeed.  If  some  sort  of 
modus  Vivendi  Is  eetabUshed  between  Bonn 
and  Pankow,  a  lot  could  change. 

'nie  fact  remains  that  the  stage  has  been 
set  for  major  and  far-reaching  moves  on  the 
old  continent.  The  next  few  months  will 
show  whether  there  is  going  to  be  reciprocal 
action  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 


NATO  Feelings  Mrxxro  on  Mission  to 

Moscow 

(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

BKt7SSELs. — There   are  no  illusions   In   the 

headquarters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization. 

No  undue  hopes  are  being  voiced  after  the 
appointment  of  NATO's  former  Secretary- 
General  Manllo  Broslo  as  special  envoy  to 
Russia  In  search  of  troop  cuts  in  Europe. 

The  atmoephere  after  this  far-reaching 
step  Is  that  of  skepticism  mixed  with  an 
underlying  desire  to  create  a  more  solid  basis 
for  detente. 

Broslo's  trip  to  Moscow,  set  for  some  time 
In  November,  will  not  eliminate  the  fear  of 
military  confrontation  between  the  two 
power  blocs.  But  It  may  set  In  motion  a  proc- 
ess eventually  capable  of  creating  some  form 
of  co-existence  between  the  reduced  forces 
of  NATO  and  Its  Communist  counterpart,  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

This  Is  the  distant  goal  of  what  Is  known 
as  mutual  and  balanced  forces  reductions 
(MBFR),  NATO's  contrlbuUon  to  the  spirit 
of  detente  now  sweeping  Europe. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  Russia  will  be 
an  easy  and  accommodating  negotiator— 
quite  to  the  contrary.  There  are  countless 
unanswered  questions  and  formidable  ob- 
stacles, centering  around  geography,  strat- 
egy, logistics  and  finally  on  the  crucial  word 
balance. 

There  are  charges  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion Is  merely  a  smokescreen  for  an  Ameri- 
can decision  reached  long  ago  to  start  mili- 
tary disengagement  In  Europe. 

There  also  Is  a  deep  conviction  shared  by 
many  Europeans  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  commit  itself  to  any  action  which  does 
not  foster  Its  Interests  on  the  European 
continent. 

These  Interests,  according  to  many  Euro- 
pean analysts,  are  to  create  a  militarily 
weakened  Europe  without  the  American  de- 
fensive shield,  a  Europe  that  would  be  an 
easy  subject  to  Russia's  wishes  and  pressures. 
Another  school  of  thought  In  the  drab, 
functional  NATO  complex  outside  Brussels 
maintains  that  the  whole  concept  of  MBFR 
Is  a  basically  harmless  exercise.  Elimination 
of  two  or  even  four  army  dlvlslona  In  cen- 
tral Europe  would  not  drastically  change 
NATO's  military  posture,  the  argument  goes. 
Any  serious  conflict  with  the  Soviet  bloc  Is 
bound  to  provoke  an  American  nuclear  ri- 
poste anyway.  If  a  cut  in  NATO's  ground 
forces  helps  to  relax  tensions,  why  not  try 
It,  optimists  argue. 

It  now  appears  certain  that  the  United 
States  Is  determining  to  do  all  It  can  to 
achieve  MBFR,  even  if  the  Russians  insist  on 
symmetrical  cuts  meaning  one  Allied  for  one 
Soviet  soldier. 

But  at  this  state  NATO  does  no«  appear 
to  have  analyzed  to  what  extent  such  an 
operation  would  be  harmful . 

Members  of  the  American  delegation  Insist 
that  nothing  is  being  chaiiged  In  strategy 
guidelines  adopted  last  ye«r.  The  United 
States  Itself  is  planning  to  replace  Ita  Per- 
shing tactical  missile  with  new  one*  and  In- 
troduce new  types  of  attack  alxeimft.  The 
other  Allies  also  are  being  urged  to  modernlae 
and  improve  their  forces. 
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NATO's  objective  la  to  maintain  ita  pre- 
paredness while  seeking  troop-cut  negotia- 
tions. The  operation  Is  being  launched  as  a 
Joint  venture  by  the  alliance  with  Ameri- 
can officials  Insisting  steadfastly  that  no  bi- 
lateral talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  en- 
visaged on  this  subject. 

Much  stock  is  being  put  In  the  good  will 
so  far  demonstrated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  demonstrations  include  the  Berlin 
agreement — yet  to  be  finalized — and  several 
encouraging  speeches  by  top  Soviet  leaders. 

The  Russians,  some  analysts  say,  want  to 
secure  the  status  quo  In  Europe.  They  are 
under  considerable  pressure  from  their  satel- 
lites to  ease  military  expenditures  and  con- 
centrate more  on  proverbial  butter  rather 
than  on  cannons. 

All  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
Russia  Is  engaged  In  power  politics,  that  It 
Intends  to  profit  from  any  weakness — eco- 
nomic and  military — of  the  Western  world  to 
advance  Its  own  Interests. 

NATO's  task — and  on  this  Issue  all  Allies 
are  In  agreement — Is  to  make  sure  that  the 
West's  Interests  are  not  sacrificed  while  the 
cause  of  peace  and  detente  is  enhanced. 

The  decision  to  send  Broslo  to  Moscow  was 
adopted  by  a  special  two-day  session  of 
NATO's  deputy  foreign  ministers  which 
ended  yesterday.  Originally  Broslo  was 
scheduled  to  travel  also  to  other  East  Euro- 
pean capitals  but  finally  Moscow  emerged  as 
the  only  possibility  to  permit  the  former 
secretary-general  to  report  to  the  NATO  Min- 
isterial Council  in  December. 

The  council  then  will  decide  how  to  pur- 
sue Its  MBFR  policy. 

no  preconditions 

Broslo  thus  has  two  months  to  plan  his 
trip,  co-ordinate  it  with  the  Russians,  select 
a  technical  staff  of  four  or  five  persons  and 
carry  out  his  first  exploratory  mission. 

His  mandate  appears  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive one  although  no  details  have  been 
spelled  out  to  newsmen. 

There  are  no  pre-conditions,  NATO's  new 
secretary-general,  Joseph  Luns,  told  a  press 
conference. 

NATO  would  like  Broslo  to  bring  back  as 
many  details  as  possible,  sources  said,  but  it 
Is  expected  that  most  likely  he  wUl  return 
with  generalities. 

The  Central  Europeon  theater  appears  as 
the  most  likely  target  If  and  when  MBFR 
talks  get  off  the  ground.  Thus  Broslo  would 
travel  to  East  Germany,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  East  German  trip  undoubtedly 
would  cause  diplomatic  complications  be- 
cause of  that  country's  ostraclsclsm  by  most 
Western  governments. 

But  If  the  current  negotiations  between 
the  two  Germany's  succeed,  if  some  sort  of 
modus  Vivendi  Is  established  between  Bonn 
and  Pankow,  a  lot  could  change. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  outrageous  auto- 
mobile Insurance  rates  men  stationed  in  the 
German  Federal  Republic  are  forced  to  pay. 

A  man  like  myself,  32  years  old,  married 
and  having  an  unblemished  15  year  driving 
record.  Is  paying  »227.00  per  year  for  liability 
Insurance. 

In  the  two  years  I  have  served  In  Germany 
I  have  seen  the  rates  climb  from  an  already 
exorbitant  H32.0O  to  the  present  rates.  An 
Increase  of  some  75  % . 

A  large  part  of  this  Increase  took  place  ef- 
fective 1  January  71  when  rates  were  "ad- 
Ju.sted"  In  accord  with  an  agreement  between 
US.  Army  Europe  and  German  government 
officials.  These  changes,  in  effect,  raised  my 
rates  by  $60.00  and  lowered  those  of  men  in 
grades  E-3  through  E-6  a  like  amount. 


At  first  glance  this  may  seem  equitable,  but 
considering  the  following  facts  covering  Air 
Force  personel  assigned  to  the  17th  Air  Force 
in  Germany.  Men  in  the  20-24  year  age  group. 
In  grade  E-A,  were  involved  In  S0%  of  the 
accidents  reported.  Men  In  grade  H;-6  were 
accountable  for  23.2%  and  men  in  grade  E-3 
12.5'"(-.  Men  in  grades  E-6  and  E-7  combined 
accounted  for  10.6 '"c . 

It  hardly  seems  fair  for  me,  and  others  my 
age  and  grade  to  be  subsidizing  the  premiums 
of  the  very  men  who  hove  driven  the  rates  so 
high.  We  have  allowed  more  drivers  of  this 
high  accident  group  to  buy  and  operate  autos 
by  reducing  the  insurance  premiums.  The 
accident  rate  In  17th  Air  Force  has  increased 
terribly  since  Jan.  1.  Deaths  and  injuries 
cau.sed  by  these  drivers  has  been  increasing 
despite  rigorous  programs  to  combat   them. 

We  are  told  that  one  reasons  for  the  high 
rates  is  the  fact  that  all  U.S.  drivers  are 
considered  In  one  group  and  charged  ac- 
cordingly. I  suggest  that  we  develop  sub- 
groups to  put  the  burden  of  payment  where 
it  belongs. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  station 
men  In  Germany,  and  I'm  sure  we  will,  the 
US.  Government  must  do  something  to  force 
a  fair  system  to  protect  those  men.  In  my 
opinion  we  are  being  exploited  by  the  German 
Insurance  companys.  If  not  by  the  German 
government. 

Thonk  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. Any  assistance  you  may  offer  In  Improv- 
ing the  situation  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
men  stationed  In  Germany. 
Yours  truly. 


BILLINGS,  MONT.,  SALUTES  MR. 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, millions  of  Americans  will  be 
preoccupied  with  one  of  the  greatest 
sports  events,  the  world's  series.  The 
people  of  Montana  will  have  a  special  in- 
terest as  one  of  the  outstanding  pitchers 
of  the  Baltimore  Orioles  is  a  Billings, 
Mont.,  man,  Dave  McNally. 

As  Dave  McNally  said  at  the  "Ed  Bayne 
Day  "  dinner  held  at  Billings  on  Septem- 
ber 26  of  this  year : 

If  It  wasn't  for  Ed  Bayne,  I  wouldn't  be 
In  the  big  leagues  today.  He's  been  like  a 
father  to  me. 

Ed  Bayne  is  the  man  who  has  coached 
20  Montana  State  Legion  champion  base- 
ball teams  in  the  past  22  years.  Ed  Bayne 
is  the  man  who  refers  to  himself  as  "the 
luckiest  man  in  the  world." 

The  city  of  Billings  over  the  years  has 
had  an  unusual  interest  and  ha£  given 
great  support  to  local  sports.  Ed  Bayne 
is  Mr.  Baseball  to  the  people  of  Montana. 
Just  recently  the  city  of  Billings  cele- 
brated "Ed  Bayne  Day."  Many  old 
friends,  ex-players,  admirers,  and  civic 
leaders  turned  out  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
many  years  of  service  to  baseball  and  the 
young  people  of  Montana's  largest  city. 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  personally 
was  unable  to  be  in  Billings  for  "Ed 
Bayne  Day"  to  show  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  what  Ed  has  done  and  for  his 
many  contributions  which  he  has  made 
to  our  State.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  among  the  missing  on  thai  momen- 
tous occasion,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Ed  Bayne  and  his  wife,  Marcle. 
The  Baynes  will  be  in  the  East  for  the 
world's  series  as  a  part  of  the  recognition 


to  him  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
baseball, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  from  the  Billings 
Gazette  of  September  27,  1971,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar- 
ticle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Billings    Sai.utes    Mr.    Baseball:    Ed   Bayne 
(By  Norm  Clarke) 
"I'm  the  luckiest  fellow  In  the  world." 
The  words  came  from  Ed  Bayne  as  Billings 
fans  gathered  Sunday  to  honor  the  longtime 
American  Legion  baseball  coach  who  has  de- 
voted two  decades  to  the  community. 

Sunday  was  "Ed  Bayne  Day"  and  old 
friends,  ex-players,  admirers  and  civic  leaders 
turned  out  to  pay  tribute  for  his  unwavering 
service  to  youth  and  baseball. 

Fans  Joined  In  a  parade  up  27th  Street, 
an  awards  "Jamboree"  at  Eastern  Montana 
College's  gym.  and  a  banquet  at  the  North- 
ern Hotel  to  share  Bayne's  "happiest  hour  " 
Dave  McNally.  the  former  freckle-faced 
batboy  for  the  Billings  Mustangs  who 
emerged  from  Bayne's  "baseball  school  "  to 
gain  pitching  fame  with  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  sent  his  regards  via  taped  phone 
conversation. 

"If  It  wasn't  for  Ed  Bayne,  I  wouldn't  be 
in  the  big  leagues  today."  said  the  28-year- 
old  Montanan  who  recently  became  the  first 
American  League  pitcher  In  32  years  to  win 
20  games  or  more  for  four  consecutive  sea- 
sons. 

"He's  been  like  a  father  to  me,"  added  the 
star  lefthander  whose  pitching  was  Instru- 
mental in  1960's  national  runnerup  finish  in 
the  Little  World  Series  Legion  finals. 

McNally'B  mother  Beth,  a  Yellowstone 
County  welfare  department  worker,  told  the 
crowd  at  EMC;  "I've  played  the  game  of  life 
with  Ed  Bayne  and  he's  been  a  tremendous 
partner." 

Bayne  was  showered  with  gifts  In  appre- 
ciation of  his  never-wavering  efforts. 
Among  them  were: 

An  all-expenses  paid  trip  to  the  1971  World 
Series; 

A  highlight  film  of  Royals  games; 
A  lifetime  pass  by  an  area  theater  chain. 
Many  of  his  former  players,  including  hit- 
ting standout  Pete  Cochrane,  who  was  a 
member  of  three  straight  Billings  clubs 
which  qualified  for  the  national  finals;  for- 
mer pitchers  Les  Rohr  (No.  1  draft  choice 
of  the  New  York  Mets  In  1965)  and  John 
Hilts,  who  signed  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
and  now  assists  Bayne  as  a  pitching  coach, 
recounted  memories  of  yesteryear. 

Past  and  present  coaching  colleagues  Bill 
Osborne.  Rex  Welton,  Joe  Plrtz.  Les  Smith 
and  Lyle  Wilson,  among  others,  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

"I'm  the  luckiest  fellow  In  the  world." 
Bayne  told  the  gathering  at  EMC.  "To  be 
able  to  work  with  youth  Is  an  honor. 
They're  the  most  beautiful  people  In  the 
world."  said  the  64-year-old  Billings  native 
who  has  been  actively  Involved  In  many 
forms  of  athletics  since  a  teen-ager. 

More  than  250  Billings  and  area  players 
have  received  scholarships  through  Bayne's 
efforts  and  12  have  signed  professional  con- 
tracts, one  of  whom  Is  already  headed  for 
Baseball's  prestigious  Hall  of  Fame.  A  photo 
of  Dave  McNally  and  his  bat  has  been  In- 
stalled in  the  covered  shrine  for  his  grand 
slam  home  run  against  Cincinnati  in  last 
year's  World  Series. 

Bayne  has  been  head  coach  or  assistant  of 
20  state  Legion  championship  teams  In  the 
past  22  years.  Since  taking  over  as  head 
coach  in  1952,  his  Blllinga  teams  have  won 
18  titles  in  30  years.  Including  regional  run- 
nerup finishes  the  past  two  seasons. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  dlstlngiiisbed 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucadgk) 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadgk  when 
he  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
165  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


TRANSAiTnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINa  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  limited  to  30  minutes, 
with  a  3-minute  limitation  on  statements 
by  each  Senator. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonjm. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tunney  when  he 
Introduced  8. 2676  and  8.  2677  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  > 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  rlerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Report  on  Appropriation  for  "Contin- 
gencies,  Defense" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  appropri- 
ation for  "Contingencies,  Defense",  for  the 
fiscal  ye&r  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Motor  Launch 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
proposed  transfer  of  a  motor  launch  to  the 
Maine  Port  Authority,  Portland,  Maine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicee. 

Proposed  Amendment  or  Tarctt  Act  or  1930 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  at  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  TkrlfT  Act  of  1830, 
as  amended,  to  effect  certain  administrative 
reforms  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated : 

By   the   FRESIDBNT   pro   tempore: 
Resolutions     of     the     CJommonwealth     of 

Massachusetts:      to      the      Committee      on 

Finance: 

"RESoLtmoNS  Memouauzinc  the  Congress 
or  thi  Unitko  States  To  Establxsu  Fair 
Trade  Qitotas  in  the  Electrical,  Elec- 
tronics,   HTDBAULIC-DlEaEL,    MACHINE,    AND 

Optical  Industries 

"Whereas,  The  electrical,  electronics,  hy- 
drauUc-dlesel,  machine  and  optical  Industries 
are  important  to  the  economy  and  to  employ- 
ment opportunity  In  our  commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  Thousands  of  well-paying  Jobs 
have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  unrestricted  Im- 
ports In  these  Industries;  and 

"Whereas,  Official  complaints  filed  with 
United  States  Government  Agencies  In  these 
Industries  demonstrate  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers, aided  and  abetted  by  their  govern- 
ments, are  using  unfair  and  illegal  trade 
practices,  such  as  dumping  and  export  subsi- 
dies, to  penetrate  the  '^Inlted  States  market: 
and 

"Whereas,  American  manufacturer!  in  In- 
creasing numbers  are  shutting  down  oper,i- 
tlons  and  entire  planus  In  ours  and  other 
States  and  are  running  away  to  distant  lands 
to  take  advantage  of  starvation  wages  paid 
abroad,  leading  to  large  scale  loss  of  Jobs 
here;  and 

"Whereas,  A  .substantial  number  of  those 
being  thrown  out  of  work  have  been  under- 
employed and  unemployed  worker-i.  previous- 
ly trained  for  good-paying  Jobs  and  now  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  back  on  welfare;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  Ma-ssaoiiu.setus  Hoii.se 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Cion- 
Kress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  fair 
trade  quotas  in  the  electrical,  electronics, 
hydraullc-dlesel,  machine  and  optlc.-vl  indus- 
tries; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  TTiat  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  and  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commisaion  to  speed  up 
procedures  relating  to  the  assessment  of  pen- 
alties In  cases  Involving  Illegal  dumping  and 
r-iixsidization  of  exports  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  .Secretarj-  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statee,  the  preslduig  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  members  thereof 
from  the  Commonwealth,  the  Trea-surer  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Qrif- 
riN,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mag- 
NDSON,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S  2676.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


By    Mr.    TUNNKT    (for    ttlmself,    Mr. 

Eagleton.  Mr.  Btickixt,  Mr.  iNotrrc, 

»nd  Mr.  Weicxkr)  : 

S.  3077.   A   bill   to  authorise   programs  In 

the    District    of    Columbia    to    comb«t    and 

control    the    disease    known    as    sickle    cell 

anemia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK: 

S.  3078.  A  bill  to  establish  producer  owned 
and  controlled  emergency  rescrres  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  )  : 
S.  2679.  A  bin  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  certain  Federal  credit  unions  must 
obtain  insurance  of  member  accounts  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNET)  : 
S.  2680.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  California  as  wUderness.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  proposing  au 
amendnxent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  involuntary  bus- 
ing of  students.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PER<77  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S  J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  hosts  In  1992  of  the  official  quincentennlal 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  America  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODU(rED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Kennedy,    Mr.    Anderson,    Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Griftin,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  ) : 
S.  2676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  <  for  himself,  Mr. 

Eagleton,    Mr.    Buckley,    Mr. 

Inouye,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 

S.  2677.  A  bill  to  authorize  programs  in 

the  District  of  Columbia  to  combat  and 

control  the  disease  known  as  sickle  cell 

anemia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  sickle 
cell  anemia  is  a  deadly  tragedy  to  thou- 
sands of  black  families  In  this  country.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  as  a  nation  make 
a  commitment  to  end  that  tragedy.  Thus, 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  today  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  national  program  for  the 
prevention  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  Regret- 
ably,  there  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  and 
none  on  the  horlzoo.  Bnt  we  can  becin 
to  offer  the  opportunity  to  Icom  the  na- 
ture and  risks  of  the  disease.  And  we  can 
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persist  and  strengthen  research  to  com- 
bat the  disease.  I  am  honored  to  be  Joined 
in  that  endeavor  by  30  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  from  both  parties. 

We  are  introducing  two  bills  today: 
The  first,  S.  2676  will  create  a  national 
program  for  research,  screening,  coun- 
.seling,  and  public  education  concerning 
sickle  cell  anemia.  The  second  bill,  S. 
2677  will  authorize  a  pilot  program 
against  sickle  cell  anemia  in  the  I>istrict 
of  Columbia.  I  think  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  to  begin  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  city  which  ifi  both  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  the  city  with  the  largest  per- 
centage of  black  persons  in  the  entire 
Nation. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  distinguished  chalnnan  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
I  Mr.  Williams),  my  able  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  and  the  very  capable  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). Also  joining  as  sponsors  are  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
iNOtTYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  three  of  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  are  Joining  to  Introduce 
the  pilot  program  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Identical  bills  will  be  introduced  in 
the  House  by  a  broad  group  Including  11 
members  of  the  Black  Caucus  led  by  Dele- 
Kate  Walter  Fauntroy.  Included  among 
the  House  sponsors  are  Representatives 
Chisholm,  Clay,  Conyers,  Dellums, 
Dices,  Hawkins,  Metcalfe,  Mitchell, 
Rancel.  and  Stokes. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  10  years  after 
.sickle  cell  anemia  was  identified  as  the 
tragic  killer  that  it  is,  we  are  finally 
beginning  to  become  aware  of  its  ter- 
rible toll.  It  is  a  blood  disease  resulting 
from  the  inheritance  of  a  genetic  factor 
relating  to  the  so-called  sickle  cell 
"trait."  It  is  a  painful  deadly  disease.  It 
kills  over  half  its  victims  before  the  age 
of  20.  Few  sun'ive  beyond  the  age  of  40 
and  most  are  crippled  long  before  dea^h. 

The  disease  strikes  approximately  one 
of  every  500  black  persons.  Medical  re- 
.scarchers  estimate  that  over  2  million 
Americans  carry  the  so-called  sickle  cell 
"trait."  Tliese  persons  are  generally  not 
in  danger  of  the  disease  itself,  but  the 
children  of  parents  who  both  carry  the 
trait  run  a  high  risk  of  inheriting  the 
disease. 

Yet,  when  compared  with  other  serious 
diseases,  sickle  cell  has  received  only 
minimal  attention  and  research.  Com- 
pared with  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
these  other  diseases,  the  neglect  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  is  readily  apparent.  Sickle 
cell  occurs  in  roughly  one  of  every  500 
births  of  black  children.  Cystic  flbrosl.s, 
a  disease  that  afTecte  primarily  white  per- 
•sons,  occurs  with  a  frequency  of  one  In 
2.940.  For  muscular  dystrophy  the  fre- 
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quency  is  one  in  5,000  and  for  phenyl- 
ketonuria— commonly  known  as  PKU — 
one  in  10,000  births. 

In  1967,  there  were  an  estimated  1,155 
new  cases  of  sickle  cell  anemia,  1,206 
of  cystic  fibrosis,  813  of  muscular  dis- 
trophy,  and  350  PKU.  Yet,  in  1968,  vol- 
imteer  organizations  raised  $1.9  million 
for  cystic  fibrosis,  $7.9  million  for  muscu- 
lar (b'strophy,  but  only  $50,000  for  sickle 
cell  research.  Until  very  recently.  Fed- 
eral research  efforts  were  similarly  mea- 
ger. National  Institutes  of  Health  grants 
for  many  less  common  hereditary  dis- 
eases have  long  far  exceeded  those  for 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott,  for  example,  has 
spent  20  years  in  the  field  of  sickle  cell 
disease,  is  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics  and  director  of  the  Sickle 
Cell  Center  at  Howard  University;  and 
yet  has  never  received  a  cent  in  Fedei-al 
grants  for  sickle  cell  research. 

Fortunately,  through  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  dedicated  researchers  such  as  Dr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Angela  Ferguson,  of  How- 
ard University,  we  are  now  beginning  to 
become  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  need  for  support. 

The  neglect  is  all  the  more  apparent 
when  one  realizes  that  the  so-called 
PKU  disease  occurs  only  among  white 
persons  and  is  20  times  less  frequent  in 
occurrence  among  white  than  sickle  cell 
is  sunong  blacks.  And  yet  for  years,  hos- 
pitals have  routinely  administered  the 
PKU  test  to  warn  white  parents  of  the 
presence  of  that  disease.  If  we  had  made 
the  same  effort  for  sickle  cell  anemia, 
perhaps  many  fewer  black  parents  would 
have  suffered  the  tragedy  of  a  crippled 
young  child  doomed  to  an  early  death. 

There  is  still  no  nationwide  volunteer 
organization  devoted  to  sickle  cell 
anemia,  but  groups  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  now  active 
and  increasing  in  effectiveness.  In  Los 
Angeles,  there  is  the  Sickle  Cell  Disease 
Research  Foundation,  led  by  a  distin- 
guished California  phj'sician.  Dr.  Elmer 
Anderson.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Dr.  Anderson 
in  developinfe  this  legislation.  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  2  weeks  ago  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  2-day  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  on  sickle  cell  anemia  and  to 
speak  with  many  of  the  participants  in 
that  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles  foun- 
dation, in  New  York  there  is  the  Sickle 
Cell  Disease  Research  Foundation;  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Association  for 
Research  and  Sickle  Cell  Anemia;  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Foundation;  in  Richmond,  Va., 
the  Virginia  Sickle  Cell  Awareness  pro- 
gram— VaSCAP — ^and  similar  groups  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  coimtry.  A 
group  of  black  professional  athletes  has 
formed  the  Black  Athletes  Foundation 
to  further  education  and  research  on 
sickle  cell  amenia.  Its  president  is  Willie 
Stargell,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates'  out- 
fielder. 

Researchers  such  as  Dr.  Robert  Nal- 
bandian  of  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Dr.  Paul  Wolf 
of  Stanford  University;  Dr.  Makio  Mur- 
ayama  at  the  Natlcmal  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  and  many  others  are 


engEiged  in  efforts  to  pi'evmt  the  painful 
sickle  cell  crisis,  reduce  hospitalization 
and  chnHiic  care  and  confer  a  full  life 
span  on  sickle  cell  anemlcs. 

There  Is,  however,  much  research 
which  remains  to  be  done.  There  Is  still 
no  cure  for  sickle  cell  disease  and  it 
would  be  cruel  for  us  today  to  promise 
one.  Thus,  the  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  will  provide  new  impetus  and  sup- 
port for  continuing  and  expanding  re- 
search efforts. 

In  addition  to  research,  however,  there 
is  a  tremendous  need  to  provide  educa- 
tion of  the  public  on  the  nature  and  in- 
heritance of  sickle  cell  disease  and  to 
offer  all  persons  the  opportunity  to  learn 
if  they  carry  the  trait.  As  Dr.  Robert 
Scott  recently  uTote  in  the  journal  of 
the  AMA: 

Health  professionals  have  generally  failed 
to  recognize  sickle  cell  anemia  as  a  major 
community  health  concern,  and  conse- 
quently the  public  has  been  poorly  Informed 
A  recent  survey  revealed  that  only  three 
out  of  ten  adult  Negroes  had  ever  beard  of 
ttie  illness. 

In  cities  with  large  black  population.s 
according  to  Dr.  Scott,  sickle  cell  disease 
is  not  Just  another  significant  health 
problem,  it  is  one  of  the  more  prevalent 
health  problems.  In  Washington,  DC  . 
for  example,  where  the  black  population 
is  68  percent,  sickle  cell  anenila  far  ex- 
ceeds other  serious  childhood  disease.^ 
And  at  present,  seven  out  of  the  10  larg- 
est cities  in  the  Nation  have  more  than 
30  percent  black  population. 

The  need  then  is  not  only  for  expand- 
ed research.  We  must  offer  to  every  per- 
son the  opportunity  to  learn  that  the 
disease  exists,  how  it  is  caused  and  the 
risks,  of  its  occurrence.  We  must  offer 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  volimtar> 
test  for  the  sickle  cell  trait  at  appropri- 
ate locations  throughout  black  commu- 
nities. We  must  provide  the  chance  for 
eveiT  person  to  learn  if  he  or  she  has  the 
trait  and  put  an  end  to  the  tragic  un- 
awareness  which  can  be  shattered  by 
the  birth  of  a  child  with  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

THE    NATIONAL    SICKLE    CELL    ANEMIA 

PREVENTION    ACT 

The  bills  which  we  introduce  today 
will  for  tlie  first  time  provide  a  coordi- 
nated effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the 
disease.  S.  2676,  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Prevention  Act  has  four  ba.s:c 
provisions : 

First,  a  coordinated  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram of  $25  million  per  year  for  3  years 
for  research,  voluntary  screening,  and 
counseling  and  public  education;  sec- 
ond, a  demonstration  grant  program  of 
$5  million  per  year  for  3  years  for  the 
development  of  centers  for  research  and 
research  training  in  sickle  cell  anemia; 
third,  a  requirement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  implement  a  policy  to 
provide  volimtary  screening,  cotmseling, 
treatment,  and  education  concerning  the 
disease  for  servicemen,  civilian  employ- 
ees, and  inductees;  and  fourth,  similar 
programs  by  other  Federal  agencies 
which  provide  direct  health  care  for  per- 
sons eligible  in  such  agencies;  namely, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
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It  \&  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  provide 
a  coordinated  effort  against  sickle  cell 
disease  aa  a  major  health  problem  and 
provide  the  means  to  combat  it.  Thus,  a 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill  In  addition  to 
research,  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  screening  and 
counseling  programs. 

VOLUNTABT    SCkKXNINO 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  tesi.  to  detect 
the  sickle  cell  trait  has  been  available 
for  many  years.  Omy  rarely,  however, 
have  individuals  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  in  advance  of  maniage  or  in  ad- 
vance of  chlldbearing  that  they  were 
trait  carriers.  Hence,  parents  usually 
learn  they  carry  the  trait  only  after  they 
find  to  their  sorrow  that  a  child  is  bom 
with  the  disease. 

In  order  to  screen,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
as  many  people  as  possible,  this  bill  would 
provide  funds,  for  example,  for  school 
districts  to  screen  their  students.  Such 
screening  could  supplement  other  school 
health  service  programs  such  as  physical 
examinations,  eye  testing  programs,  and 
Immunizations.  Neighborhood  health 
centers,  clinics,  hospitals,  and  mobile 
health  units  would  be  able  regiilarly  to 
Include  the  sickle  cell  test. 

Using  such  screening,  Dr.  Joseph  Bel- 
lizzi,  supervising  physician  for  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  school  system  recently  di- 
rected a  major  program  which  offered 
screening  to  3.456  black  children  of  high 
school  age,  finding  301  carriers  of  the 
trait  Jind  four  cases  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Screening  programs  such  as  this  can 
offer  the  first  opportunity  for  persons  to 
learn  whether  they  carry  the  trait  and 
what  the  risks  and  dangers  are  for  their 
children.  Similarly,  parents  who  learn 
that  one  of  their  children  has  the  trait 
would  be  able  to  seek  similar  tests  for 
themselves  and  their  other  children. 

VOLUMTABT    COUNSELING 

For  persons  who  learn  through  screen- 
ing that  they  possess  the  trait,  the  bill 
provides  funding  for  voluntary  counsel- 
ing services  to  gain  information  on  the 
disease  and  the  risks  Involved.  Thus,  pos- 
sbly  for  the  first  time,  a  person  with  the 
trait  can  learn  beforehand  the  chances 
that  his  children  might  have  the  disease 
and  what  it  will  mean  for  their  lives. 

PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  funds  for 
programs  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
nature  of  sickle  cell  anemia  and  the  in- 
heritance of  the  sickle  cell  trait.  As  Dr. 
Scott  points  out,  few  people  know  what 
the  disease  is  or  how  to  learn  whether 
they  have  the  trait. 

Fortimately,  a  nimiber  of  public  spir- 
ited organizations  including  radio  and 
TV  stations,  are  beginning  such  educa- 
tion programs.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  station  WTIC  began 
a  drive  to  do  something  about  sickle  cell 
disease.  They  ran  a  public  education  type 
program  on  sickle  cell  anemia  and  then 
began  a  campaign  to  raise  money  for  re- 
search at  the  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Center 
at  Howard.  As  a  result  of  the  station's 
efforts,  $34,000  was  raised  for  the  center. 
I  have  a  copy  of  WTIC"s  editorial  which 
I  will  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
at  a  later  iMint. 


Similarly  here  In  Washington,  TV  sta- 
tion WRC  conducted  a  five-part  series 
on  sickle  cell  anemia,  a  major  and  most 
impressive  commitment  of  time  and  ef- 
fort by  that  station.  The  importance  of 
such  programs  and  the  importance  of 
screening  programs  was  given  most  dra- 
matic emphasis  when  the  station's  re- 
porter took  the  test  for  sickle  cell  for 
the  first  time  and  learned  that  she  had 
the  trait. 

This  bill  will  provide  funds  to  conduct 
similar  public  education  programs  to- 
ward the  goal  that  all  people  may  be 
informed  about  the  disease  and  Its  risks 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  seek  the 
sickle  cell  test. 

DEMONSTBATION    FUNDS 

A  second  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is 
demonstration  funds  for  the  development 
of  centers  for  research,  screening,  coun- 
seling or  treatment.  Funds  would  be 
available  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
institutions  such  as  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  foundations.  A  principal  focus 
of  this  provision  is  to  provide  funds  for 
centers  such  as  the  very  fine  one  at 
Howard  University  founded  by  Dr.  Ro- 
land Scott  Funds  under  this  provision 
are  intended  in  particular  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  institutions  such  as 
Howard  and  hospitals  which  serve  large 
black  communities  to  establish  major 
programs  against  sickle  cell  disease. 

PSOCRAM8  IN  THE   MILrTART 

In  addition  to  grant  programs,  how- 
ever, the  bill  also  focuses  heavily  on  the 
need  and  opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  agencies  which 
provide  health  care,  to  offer  screening 
counseling  and,  where  appropriate, 
treatment  for  sickle  cell  anemia.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  im- 
plement a  policy  to  offer  servicemen — 
and  their  dependents — civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department,  and  persons  ex- 
amined at  Induction  centers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  if  they  carry  the  trait  by 
screening  testa  at  no  cost  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  provides  that  such  a  program 
should  Include  the  opportunity  for  vol- 
untary counseling  for  persons  who  have 
the  trait  and  education  of  personnel  re- 
garding the  availability  and  cost-free 
nature  of  such  services. 

Programs  such  as  those  provided  in  the 
bill  are  particularly  important  in  the 
Military  Establishment  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  reach  large  numbers  of 
young  people.  In  addition,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  for  those  who  may  have 
the  trait  to  learn  that  fact  in  order  to 
avoid  certain  high-stress  duties,  such  as 
high  altitude  flying,  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  those  with  the  trait. 

Using  one  screening  method,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Blood  Transfusion  Division 
of  the  Army  Research  Institute  at  Port 
Knox.  Ky.,  has  screened  over  5,000  re- 
cruits In  the  past  18  months.  Approxi- 
mately 200  persons  learned  they  had  the 
trait.  If  such  screening  were  widely 
available,  events  such  as  the  tragic 
deaths  of  four  recruits  with  the  trait  at 
Port  Bliss,  Tex.,  last  year  might  have 
been  avoided. 

Although  persons  with  the  trait  are 
generally  not  in  danger,  in  some  in- 


stances of  high-stress  activity  some  such 
persons  can  develop  severe  complica- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  programs  required  by  the  bill 
would  allow  anyone  connected  with  the 
military  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
if  he  or  she  has  the  trait. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  provide  the 
same  opportunity  for  screening  counsel- 
ing and  treatment  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

VOLUNTART     PABTICIPATION    AND 
CONPIDENTLALrrT 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  strict  require- 
ments to  assure  the  voluntary  natiu-e  of 
all  programs  funded  or  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Prevention  Act  and  provides  for  protec- 
tion of  individual  privacy  by  strict  re- 
quirements of  confidentiality.  Thus,  par- 
ticipation in  screening  or  counseling 
programs  carried  out  under  the  act  would 
be  entirely  voluntary.  In  addition,  test 
results  would  be  held  confidential.  Both 
of  these  provisions  are  particularly  im- 
portant, I  believe,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
misinterpretation  of  the  basic  purpose 
of  programs  under  this  bill.  It  would  be 
indeed  tragic  if  any  person  should  gain 
the  impression  of  racial  prejudice  or  dis- 
crimination as  a  result  of  these  pro- 
grams. Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on  that 
score,  we  have  included  the  very  strict 
provisions  I  have  Just  described.  This  bill 
would  coerce  no  one.  Instead,  It  would  af- 
firm the  dignity  of  individuals  by  provid- 
ing the  facts  needed  for  free  and  in- 
formed choices. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
bill  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  sickle  cell 
disease.  Some  efforts  are  already  imder- 
way.  In  this  year's  budget,  approximately 
$6  million  are  earmarked  in  the  budget  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
sickle  cell  research.  A  few  months  ago, 
the  Senate  adopted  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  to  add  $6  million  in  new 
funds  for  research.  Although  It  was  not 
included  in  the  final  HEW  bill,  it  indi- 
cated the  deep  feeling  in  the  Senate  to 
act  against  sickle  cell.  In  addition,  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Sickle  Cell 
Disease  has  been  recently  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  programs  created  by  this  bill  will 
build  upon  those  efforts.  The  advice  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  major  factor  in  imple- 
menting the  programs  under  this' bill.  I 
am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  we  will  move 
swiftly  to  enact  this  legislation. 

EITORTS   IN  THE   NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention  Act. 
I  am  also  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  against  sickle  cell  anemia 
in  the  District  of  Colimibla.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  place  to  begin 
the  fight  against  sickle  cell  anemia  than 
here  in  the  District:  it  Is  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  it  Is  also  the  city  with  the 
largest  percentage  of  black  population 
in  the  coimtry. 

In  addition,  the  District  Is  a  city  where 
efforts  are  already  underway  but  are 
suffering  fr(Hn  terrible  lack  of  funds.  At 
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this  very  moment,  the  city's  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  seeking  to  include 
sickle  cell  screening  in  a  city  program 
to  test  yoimg  children  for  lead  poisoning. 
Because  they  are  unable  to  find  $20,000 
to  include  sickle  ceU  tests,  the  program 
has  not  yet  been  launched.  It  is  particu- 
larly tragic  because  this  program  would 
require  no  new  staff,  it  would  use  an 
existing  program  and  simply  add  more 
testing. 

For  this  reason,  this  second  bill  which 
we  are  introducing  today  Is  most  appro- 
priate and  necessary.  It  will  authorize 
direct  appropriations  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  establish  and  nm  screening, 
counseling  and  public  education  pro- 
grams of  all  types.  For  example,  such 
services  could  be  provided  at  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  schools,  hospitals, 
day-care  centers,  family  planning 
clinics,  and  other  locations  throughout 
the  community. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  assiu-e  that 
funds  will  be  available  for  such  pro- 
grams, the  bill  authorizes  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  District  government  for  such 
purposes.  Finally,  to  aid  in  the  very  ex- 
cellent work  being  done  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  to  encourage  similar  work 
at  other  Institutions  in  the  District,  the 
bill  authorizes  grants  to  such  institu- 
tions for  research,  screening,  counseling, 
or  treatment  programs. 

It  is  my  l)elief  that  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  here  in  Washing- 
ton could  well  serve  as  a  national  model 
for  similar  programs  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country.  As  chairman  of 
the  Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  I  intend 
to  place  high  priority  on  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  am,  therefore,  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity of  the  District  Committee  are  join- 
ing as  prime  sponsors  of  this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  bills — the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention 
Act  and  its  District  of  Columbia  counter- 
part— offer  to  the  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  tangibly  our  com- 
mitment to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
all  Americaris.  As  I  stated  earlier,  sickle 
cell  anemia  for  many  years  has  been 
the  victim  of  tremendous  neglect.  That 
time  must  come  to  an  end.  No  longer 
should  black  Americans  be  forced  to 
wonder  over  the  cause  of  that  neglect. 
We  must  offer,  without  coercion  of  free 
choice,  an  end  of  the  burden  of  uncer- 
tainty among  black  Americans  who  do 
not  know  whether  they  suffer  from  this 
di.sease  or  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait.  And 
we  must  persist  in  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2676  and  8.  2677  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  S. 
2677;  copies  of  the  transcript  of  the  re- 
cent WRC  television  series:  an  editori£d 
by  television  station  WTIC  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  and  a  group  of  articles  which  I 
am  submitting,  dealing  with  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2676 
A   l3in    to   provide   for   the   prevention    of 

Sickle  cell  anemia 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  otUL  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT      TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the 
•National  Sickle  CeU  Anemia  Prevention 
Act." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — ■ 

( 1 )  that  sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  disease  re- 
sulting from  the  inheritance  of  a  genetic  fac- 
tor relating  to  the  sickle  cell  trait  which  af- 
flicts a  large  number  of  American  citizens, 
primarily  among  the  black  population  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  that  the  disease  Is  a  deadly  and  tragic 
burden  which  strikes  approximately  one  of 
every  500  black  children,  and  that  less  than 
half  of  those  children  who  contract  the  dis- 
ease survive  beyond  the  age  of  twenty;  and 

(3)  that  effort*  to  prevent  sickle  oell  ane- 
mia must  be  directed  toward  increased  re- 
search In  the  cause  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  education,  screening  and  coun- 
seling of  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell  trait: 

(4)  that  simple  and  inexpensive  screening 
tests  have  been  devised  which  will  Identify 
ihose  who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait; 

(5)  that  programs  to  prevent  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  haaed  entirely  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  Individuals  In- 
volved; 

16)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  pre%'entlon.  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
sickle  cell  anemia  deserve  the  highest 
priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Titles 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'Titles 
1  to  XI'. 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  renumbering  title 
XI  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  as  title  XII.  and  by  renumbering 
sections  1101  through  1114  (as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  and  references 
thereto,  as  sections  1201  and  1214.  respec- 
tively. 

(C)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  X  the 
following  new  title; 

■TTTLE    XI — SICKLE    CELL    ANEMIA 

PREVENTION  PROGRAM 

"GRANTS    FOR    SICKLE    CELL    SCREENING    AND 

COUNSELING    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
a.sslst  In  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and 
counseling  programs  and  to  assist  In  de- 
veloping and  making  a\'allable  Information 
and  educational  materials  relating  to  sickle 
cell  anemia  to  all  persons  requesting  such  In- 
formation or  materials,  and  to  Inform  the 
public  generally  about  the  nature  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  the  alckie  cell  trait. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  number  of  persons  to  be  served, 
the  extent  to  which  such  screening  and 
counseling  is  needed  on  a  local  basis,  the 
relative  need  of  the  applicant,  and  Its  c&- 
pAClty  to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  oS  such 
•Aalsbanoe. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  tills 


section,  there  are  ftuthorlsed  to  be  appro- 
priated >26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  •n4llng 
June  30.  1073;  »25,000,000  for  the  flfloal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  »25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  1102.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  re- 
search in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia,  devetopment  of 
programs  to  educate  the  public  regarding  the 
nature  and  inheritance  of  the  sickle  cell  trait 
and  sickle  cell  anemia,  and  the  development 
of  centers  for  research,  testing,  counseling, 
prevention,  or  tre.atment  of  sickle  oeU  anemia 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  and 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or  private 
entitles  and  Individuals  for  projects  for  re- 
search and  research  training  In  such  fields. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  m&king  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  »5.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"VOLUNTART      PARTICIPATION 

■Sec.  1103  The  participation  by  any  in- 
dividual in  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  thl.s  tiUe  (whether  by  grant  or  con- 
tract) shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or 
receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from  or  to  participation  in.  any  other  prc- 
grani 

"APPLICATIONS 

Sec  1104  A  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
made  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  containing  and 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  laecessary.  Each  application 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervi.sion  of  the  applicant; 

"(2t  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  assistance  is 
sought; 

"i3)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of  ail 
test  results,  medical  records  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  screening,  counselling 
or  treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except 
for  (A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or 
his  guardian)  consents  to  be  released;  or 
(B)  statistical  data  complied  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(4)  provide  for  appropriate  consultation 
with  community  representatives  In  the 
development  and  operation  of  any  program 
funded  under  this  title; 

"(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 

■  PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    FAdLmES 

"Sec.  1105.  The  Secretary  shall  establi.-sh 
a  program  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  provide  for  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia 
screening,  counselling,  and  treatment.  Such 
program  shall  be  made  available  through 
faculties  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  any 
eligible  person  requesting  screening,  coun- 
selling, or  treatment,  and  shall  Include  noti- 
fication of  all  eligible  persons  of  the  avail- 
ability and  voluntary  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Oongre—  on  or  before  April  1  of  «»ch 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 
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"(b)  Th«  report  required  by  thla  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendatlona  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary." 

PRoncnoN  OF  akicxs  roacia  pihsonnxi- 
Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  to  provide  for  screening  and 
counselling  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Including  their  dependents),  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
persons  examined  at  Armed  Forces  examining 
and  entrance  stations,  for  the  sickle  cell  trait 
and  sickle  cell  anemia. 

(b)  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for 

(1)  voluntary  screening  for  the  sickle  cell 
trait  for  persons  described  In  subsection  (a) 
who  request  such  a  test,  at  no  cost  to  such 
person; 

(2)  communication  to  such  person  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  the  results  of 
such  test; 

(3)  voluntary  referral  of  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  possess  a  positive  trait  to  an  ap- 
propriate military  or  civilian  counselling  or 
treatment  agency: 

(4)  notification  to  persons  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  the  cost-free  and  voluntary 
nature  of  the  screening  and  referral  pro- 
grams Implemented  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(5)  education  of  persona  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  the  nature  and  in- 
heritance of  the  sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle 
cell  anemia;  and 

(6)  assurance  that  all  information  obtained 
on  specimens  submitted  voluntarily  under 
this  act  shall  be  held  confidential  except  for 
(A)  such  Information  a  the  patient  (or  his 
guardian)  consents  to  be  released  or  (B) 
statistical  data  compiled  without  reference 
to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
for  voluntary  counseling  or  treatment  of 
such  persons  described  in  subsection  (a) 
found  to  have  the  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle 
cell  anemia  at  an  appropriate  military 
Civilian  facility  as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of 
each  year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
administration  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense deems  necessary. 

(e)  The  participation  by  any  Individual 
In  any  program  or  portion  thereof  under 
this  section  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for 
or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from,  or  to  participation  In,  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

PROTECnOK    OP    VmRANS 

Sic.  5.   (a)    Chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.   Is  amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"StxBCHAPTCii  VT — Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Prevention 

"5  661.  Notification  and  education 

••(a)  The  Administration  shall  notify  all 
persons  eligible  for  care  under  this  chapter 
of  the  availability  of  screening,  treatment 
and  counseling  programs  with  regard  to  the 
sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
the  voluntary  nature  of  such  programs. 

••(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
program  of  education  regarding  the  nature 
and  inheritance  of  sickle  cell  trait  and  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  make  such  program  avail- 
able to  all  such  eligible  persons. 
•'5  653   Screening  and  treatment 

'•(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
any  person  eligible  for  care  under  this  chap- 
ter who  makes  a  request,  screening  for  sickle 
cell  trait  or  alckl*  oA\  anemia. 

••(b)  Upon  a  finding  that  such  eligible  per- 


son has  the  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell 
anemia  the  Administrator  chaU  provide  for 
voluntary  counaellng  or  treatment  as  the 
case  may  t>e. 

'•J  653.  Reports 

••(a)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  subchapter. 

••(b)    The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional    legislation    as    the    Administrator 
deems  necessary. 
'•§  684.  Voluntary  Participation 

•The  {jartlclpatlon  by  any  Individual  In 
any  program  or  portion  thereof  under  this 
section  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or  re- 
ceipt of  any  ot.'ier  service  or  assistance  from, 
or  to  partlclp)atlon  In.  any  other  program." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■•Subchapter  VI — Sickle  Cell  Animia 
Prevention 
•■651.  Notification  and  Education. 
•'652.   Screening  and   Treatment. 
•■653.   Reports. 
•'654.  Voluntary  Participation." 

S.  2677 
A  "olll   to  authorize  programs  In  the  District 
of    Columbia    to    combat    and    control    the 
disease  know  as  sickle  cell  anemia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea    in    Congress    assembled.    That    (a)     the 
Congress  hereby  finds — 

(  1 )  that  sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  disease  re- 
sulting from  the  Inheritance  of  a  genetic  fac- 
tor relating  to  the  so-called  sickle-cell 
••trait"  which  afflicts  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  primarily  among  the  black 
population   of    the   United   States: 

(2)  that  this  disease  Is  a  deadly  and  tragic 
burden  which  strikes  approximately  one  of 
every  500  young  black  children,  and  that  less 
than  half  of  these  young  people  survive  be- 
yond the  age  of  twenty: 

(3)  that  approximately  1000  young  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia  suffer  from 
this  disease  and  approximately  54,000  per- 
sons In  the  District  are  carriers  of  the 
sickle  cell  trait: 

(4)  that  sickle  cell  anemia  has  been  on  of 
the  more  common  and  serious  childhood  dis- 
eases, yet  has  not  received  the  national  com- 
mitment required  to  eradicate  the  disease: 

(6)  that  efforts  to  control  sickle  cell  anemia 
must  be  directed  toward  Increased  research 
m  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
and  the  education,  volunUry  screening  and 
counseling  of  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

(6)  that  simple  and  Inexpensive  screening 
tests  have  been  devised  which  will  Identify 
those  who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait; 
and 

(7)  that  progran\s  to  combat  sickle  cell 
anemia  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  citizens. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  in  order  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  provide  a 
model  for  the  health  of  the  nation,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  pilot  program  for  the 
prevention  of  sickle  cell  anemia  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  to  assist  In  that  prevention 
and  to  enlist  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
all  citizens  In  that  effort. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  establish 
and  carry  out  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Involving  the  Identification  and 
counseling  of  persons  with  sickle  cell  anemia 
or  the  sickle  cell  trait,  and  educating  the 


public  concerning  the  nature  and  Inheritance 
of  the  aforementioned  disease  and  trait. 

(b)   As    used    In    this    section,    the    term 
"programs"^  Includes  programs — 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  and 
counseling  of  persons  with  the  sickle  cell 
trait  and  educating  the  public  about  the 
nature  and  inheritance  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait; 

(2)  providing  for  screening  for  the  sickle 
cell  trait  at  appropriate  locations  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia,  including— 

(A)  educational  Institutions; 
I B )  day  care  centers; 

(C)  Neighborhood  Health  Centers; 

( D )  family  planning  clinics: 

(E)  hospitals  and  medical  clinics; 

(3)  providing  referral  services,  for  persons 
found  to  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait,  to  ap- 
propriate organizations  which  provide  coun- 
seling services  on  the  nature  and  Inheri- 
tance of  the  sickle  cell  trait; 

(4)  providing  counselling  services  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  Inheritance  of  the  sickle 
cell  trait;  and 

(5)  to  educate  the  public  regarding  the 
nature  and  inheritance  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait  and  sickle  cell  anemid. 

(c)  No  program  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  carried  out  other  than  on  s 
voluntary  basis. 

DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  financially  assist- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  in  establishing 
programs  to  identify  and  counsel  persons 
with  the  sickle  cell  trait  and  to  educate  the 
public  concerning  the  nature  and  inheritance 
of  the  aforementioned  trait  and  sickle  cc;l 
anemia,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  demon- 
stration grants  to:  (a)  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  in  defraying 
expenses  or  other  costs  incurred  by  him  in 
establishing  and  carrying  out  such  programs; 
and  (b)  medical  schools,  hospitals  and  re- 
search Institutions  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  use  in  defraying  expenses  and  other 
costs  Incurred  by  such  Institutions  In  devel- 
oping and  operating  centers  or  programs  for 
research,  testing,  counselling  or  treatment 
regarding  the  sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

Any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  contain  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Any  program  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  strict  confiden- 
tiality of  all  test  results,  medical  records  and 
other  information  regarding  screening,  coun- 
selling or  treatment  of  any  person  treated, 
except  for  (A)  such  Information  as  the  pa- 
tient or  his  guardian  consents  to  be  released 
or  (B)  statistical  data  compiled  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Identity  of  any  such  patient 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

National   Sickle   Cell   Anemia   Prevention 

Act 

section-by-section  analysis 

Section  1 :  Short  Title. 

Section  2:  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose. 

Section  3:  Screening,  Counseling  and  Pub- 
lic Education: 

(a)  This  section  authorizes  grants  by  HEW 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  coun- 
seling, on  a  voluntary  basis,  persons  with 
the  sickle  cell  trait  and  educating  the  pub- 
lic about  sickle  cell  anemia,  Including  grants 
for  screening,  referral  and  counseling  serv- 
ices  and   public   education. 

Eligible    Institutions    Include    public    and 
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non-profit  private  institutions.  Strict  medi- 
cal confidentiality  Is  required  of  all  programs 
funded  under  the  bill.  Authorization  Is  $26 
million  per  year  for  three  years. 

(b)  This  section  also  authorizes  demon- 
stration grants  to  eligible  Institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  research  In  the  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  cure  of  sickle  cell 
anemia,  development  of  public  education 
programs  and  centers  for  research,  testing, 
counseling,  or  treatment  of  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia. Authorization  Is  $5  million  per  year  for 
three  years. 

Section  4:  Department  of  Defense:  This 
section  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  and  Implement  a  policy 
to  provide,  on  a  voluntary  basis:  (a)  screen- 
ing for  the  sickle  cell  trait,  among  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents, 
civilian  employees  of  the  IJepartment  of  De- 
fense and  among  persons  examined  at  Armed 
Forces  examining  and  entrance  stations;  (b) 
counselling  services  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
those  with  a  positive  trait  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  inheritance  of  the  sickle  cell  trait; 
and  (c)  treatment  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  determined  to 
have  sickle  cell  anemia  through  Armed  Forces 
based  medical  programs  or  through  any  ap- 
propriate civilian  medical  program  or  facility. 
Strict  medical  confidentiality  is  required. 

Section  5:  Federal  Health  Agencies:  This 
section  provides  for  similar  programs  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  screening  for  the  sickle  cell 
trtilt,  counseling,  and  treatment  for  persons 
eligible  for  treatment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

[From  JAMA,  Oct  26,  1970) 

Health  Care  Priority   and  Sickle   Cell 

Anemia 

( By  Robert  B.  Scott.  M.D. ) 

(No-n. — Health  care  priority  for  sickle  cell 
anemia  (SCA)  should  be  based  on  Its  prev- 
alence, severity,  and  on  a  standard  of  sup- 
port set  for  similar  conditions.  Sickle  cell 
anemia  occurs  in  about  one  in  500  Negro 
births  and  median  survival  Is  stlU  only  20 
years  of  age.  In  1967  there  were  an  estimated 
1.165  new  cases  of  SCA,  1.206  of  cystic  fibrosis, 
813  of  muscular  dystrophy,  and  350  of  phen- 
ylketonuria. Yet  volunteer  organizations 
raised  H.9  million  for  cystic  fibrosis,  $7.9 
million  for  muscular  dystrophy,  but  less  than 
$100,000  for  SCA.  National  Institutes  of 
Health  grants  for  many  less  common  hered- 
itary Illnesses  exceed  those  for  SCA.  Prev- 
alence data  In  cities  with  sizable  black 
populations  show  that  SCA  Is  a  major  pub- 
lic health  consideration.  More  appropriate 
priority  for  SCA  depends  on  improved  pub- 
lic and  professional  understanding  of  its 
Importance.) 

Since  its  clinical  description  60  years  ago  ' 
sickle  cell  anemia  has  become  a  well-known 
clinical  entity.  The  molecular  alteration  in 
the  hemoglobin  molecule  which  results  In 
the  disease  was  discovered  20  years  ago  '  and 
has  stimulated  many  biochemists  toward 
productive  study  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  molecule.  Likewise,  study  of  the 
genetics  of  sickle  cell  trait,  and  particularly 
Its  protection  against  malaria,  has  elucidated 
an  important  genetic  principle,  and  explains 
why  a  hereditary  trait  could  become  so  com- 
mon among  a  population.  What  has  been 
Utile  appreciated,  despite  all  this  study  and 
Interest,  Is  the  real  Importance  of  the  dis- 
ease as  a  community  health  problem. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  actually  one  of  the 
most  common  long-term  Illnesses  of  Negro 
children.  It  occurs  In  about  one  In  500  Negro 
births.  In  Table  1,  Its  Incidence  Is  compared 
with  that  of  some  other  well-known  serious 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


childhood  disorders.  All  except  acute  leu- 
kemia are  hereditary.  In  the  United  States, 
sickle  cell  anemia  occurs  almost  entirely 
among  Negroes,  although  It  may  occur  In 
white  families  of  Mediterranean  origin.  Con- 
versely, 98%  of  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis 
are  white'  and  phenylketonuria  (PKU)  is 
virtually  unknown  among  Negroes.*  Child- 
hood diabetes  '  and  leukemia  •  occur  more 
often  among  white  persons,  and  muscular 
dystrophy  Is  believed  to  occur  with  equal 
frequency  In  both  races.'  Health  profession- 
als have  generally  failed  to  recognize  sickle 
cell  anemia  as  a  major  community  health 
concern,  and  consequently  the  public  has 
been  poorly  Informed.  A  recent  survey  re- 
vealed that  only  three  out  of  ten  adult 
Negroes  had  ever  heard  of  the  Illness.' 

The  treatment  of  patients  with  sickle  cell 
anemia  remains  a  difficult  clinical  problem, 
since  there  Is  no  cure  and  no  truly  effective 
management. 

Although  longevity  has  no  doubt  Improved 
for  these  patients,  still  only  half  with  ho- 
mozygous sickle  cell  anemia  survive  to  adult- 
hood. This  Is  shown  graphically  In  the  Fig- 
ure ( not  shown ) .  These  nationwide  data  for 
1967  also  Include  mortality  related  to  sickle 
cell  trait,  but  the  great  majority  of  deaths 
no  doubt  result  from  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Sickle  cell  trait  Is  associated  with  serious 
complications  only  under  unusual  circum- 
stances and  Individuals  with  sickle  cell  trait 
have  a  normal  life  expectancy." 

Given  the  fact  that  sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a 
serious,  Incurable  disease  which  occurs  fre- 
quently, one  then  may  ask  what  efforts  are 
being  made  to  remedy  the  problem?  Spe- 
cifically, what  Is  being  done  In  basic  research 
to  seek  a  cure  of  the  disease,  what  Is  being 
done  In  clinical  Investigation  to  find  a  more 
effective  management  for  the  Illness,  and 
what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
Illness? 

An  even  more  pertinent  question  would  be, 
what  priority  does  this  problem  deserve  and 
what  priority  does  It  presently  receive  In 
the  distribution  of  health  care  resources? 
Priority  must  be  determined  by  the  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  an  Illness.  It  also  can 
be  guaged  by  existing  standards  of  support 
given  to  similar  diseases  whose  importance 
is  better  understood. 

There  are  other  hereditary  Illnesses  which 
are  similar  in  Incidence  and  severity  but  for 
which  there  are  effective  nationwide  cam- 
paigns for  support  patient  care  and  research. 
Oood  examples  Include  muscular  dystrophy, 
cystic  fibrosis,  and  PKU.  That  these  Illnesses 
are  of  Incidence  similar  to  sickle  cell  anemia 
Is  shown  In  Table  2.  These  figures  are  derived 
from  the  incidence  at  birth  of  these  condi- 
tions related  to  the  total  number  of  white 
and  Negro  births  In  the  year  1967  In  the 
United  States.  Estimated  new  cases  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  muscular 
dystrophy  are  of  similar  order  of  magnitude, 
and  there  are  somewhat  fewer  patients  with 
phenylketonuria. 

The  number  of  white  births  in  the  United 
States  with  sickle  cell  anemia  Is  small  and 
presently  undetermined  with  accuracy.  Na- 
tional mortality  statistics  for  patients  with 
sickle  cell  anemia  or  with  sickle  cell  trait 
show  that  1.1%  of  deaths  due  to  these  causes 
are  listed  as  white  during  the  years  1962  to 
1967. 

TABLE    1.- INCIDENCE  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  CHILDHOOD 
DISEASES 


Sickle  cell  anemia 1:500    Negro  birfhv 

DubetBj  millitus 12.500    BirthsU(2:l  white: 

Negro)'. 
Acute  leukemia 1.2.880    Children  under  15" 

(majofity  white). ' 
Cystic  hbrosi! .         1.2,940    Births  "(98  percent 

white)'. 
Mtuculir  dystrophy...        1:5,000    Births'. 
Phenylketonuria 1:10,000    White  births'. 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  NEW  CASES  IN  US,  1967  i 


Sickle 

cell         Cystic    Muscular        Phenyl- 
snemia       fibrosis    dystrophy    ketonuria 


Negro 

White 

.        I  U2 
13 

17             114                  0 
1. 189             699               350 

Total 

.        1, 155 

1, 206              813                350 

'  U.S.  bmhs,  1967:  3  496  X  IC  white;  0.571  X  lO*  Negro. 

TABLE  3.     NIH  GRANT  SUPPORT  FOR  SELECTED  CHILDHOOD 
DISEASES,  1968 


Diseases 


No  o1 

grants 


Acute  leukemia 92 

Muscular  dystrophy 66 

Cystic  fibrosis — .. 65 

Phenylketonuna *I 

Thalassemia 32 

Glycogenoses  23 

Sickle  cell  anemia 22 


TABLE  4.-  PREVALENCE  ESTIMATES:  SELECTED  LONG-TERM 
ILLNESSES 

[White  and  Negro  cases  per  100,000  children] 


Phila- 

Rich- 

Washing- 
ton. DC. 

a 

delphia 

mond, 

Detroit 

32  per- 

Va.. 44 

47  per- 

68 per- 

« 

cent 

percent 

cent 

cent 

Diagnosis 

Negro 

Negro 

Ne-ro 

Negro 

Sickle  cell 

anemia  ■■ 

ei 

84 

89 

129 

** 

Diabetes  mel- 

litus -' 

50 
15 

47 
16 

46 
16 

39 
16 

9 

Nephrosis'..     .. 

Cystic  hbrosis'  '. 

10 

8 

8 

5 

I 

since  sickle  cell  anemia  occurs  In  numbers 
comparable  to  some  diseases  which  have 
been  widely  publicized  in  recent  years,  how 
much  public  and  professional  support  does 
sickle  cell  anemia  receive  compared  to  the 
support  for  these  other  categories?  First, 
there  is  no  nationwide  volunteer  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  sickle  cell  anemia  There  are 
groups  In  cities  throughout  the  country 
which  are  active  and  no  doubt  Increasing  In 
effectiveness  but  not  coordinated  nationwide. 
In  Los  Angeles,  there  Is  the  Sickle  Cell  Dis- 
ease Research  Foundation  for  Research  and 
Education  in  Sickle  Cell  Disease;  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  the  Association  for  Research  and 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia;  In  Memphis,  Tenn,  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Foundation;  In 
Richmond,  Va.,  The  Virginia  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Awareness  Program  (VaSCAP),  and 
similar  groups  in  other  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Nationwide  volunteer  organizations 
involved  In  cystic  fibrosis  and  muscular  dys- 
trophy are  quite  prominent  and  effective. 
The  revenues  of  these  volunteer  groups  in 
1968  were  as  follows:  muscular  dystrophy, 
$7,203,000;  cystic  fibrosis,  $1,998,716;  sickle 
cell  anemia,  an  estimated  $50,000.  The  sickle 
cell  anemia  estimate  is  based  on  data  sup- 
plied by  several  of  the  larger  local  groups  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  volunteer  revenues  for 
this  cause  lag  far  behind  those  for  other 
similarly  Important  Illnesses. 

Another  measure  of  support  Is  that  of  re- 
search grant  support  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Grants  relating  to  a  specific 
disease  category  dep>end  on  the  Interest  of 
individual  investigators  In  a  given  subject, 
by  the  priority  policies  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cils In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
In  some  cases  by  funds  earmarked  for  certain 
disease  categories.  From  the  listings  of  the 
Research  Grants  Index  "  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
a  selected  group  of  Importi  nt  childhood  dis- 
eases were  listed  In  Table  3.  Sickle  cell  ane- 
mia finds  a  low  position  In  the  grant  support 
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and  la  exce«de<l  by  such  exceedingly  rare 
condition*  as  glycogen  rtorage  diseases. 

These  data  argue  for  the  need  for  support 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  and  the  need  for  In- 
creased priority  and  attention  by  both  the 
public  and  the  health  professions.  Where  to 
place  emphasis  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
funds  and  effort  is  another  Important  ques- 
tion. Since  the  majority  of  Negroes  now  live 
in  urban  areas,  sickle  cell  anemia  becomes  a 
major  health  consideration  for  those  in- 
volved In  community  health  In  the  cities.  In 
cities  with  sizeable  Negro  populations,  sickle 
cell  anemia  is  not  Just  another  significant 
health  problem  but  one  of  the  more  prevalent 
health  problems.  The  data  In  Table  4  show 
prevalence  estimates  based  on  both  white  and 
black  children  combined.  Sickle  cell  anemia 
Is  compared  to  several  other  Important  child- 
hood conditions  for  which  they  are  good 
prevalence  data.  The  estimates  are  based  on 
data  obtained  in  the  Erie  County,  N.Y..  study 
of  long-term  childhood  Illness.'  In  the  Ne- 
gro population,  sickle  cell  anemia  has  a 
prevalence  of  190  cases  per  100,000  children 
under  the  age  of  16  years.  Diabetes  meiutus 
occurs  somewhat  more  frequently  In  white 
than  black  children  and  childhood  nephrosis 
occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  In  the  two 
races.  In  Philadelphia,  with  Its  32';.  Negro 
{K>pulatlon,  sickle  cell  anemia  is  at  least  as 
prominent  as  childhood  diabetes.  With  a 
proportionate  increase  in  Negro  population, 
sickle  cell  anemia  becomes  vastly  more  Im- 
portant In  that  community's  health  consid- 
eration. (In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  Ne- 
groes comprise  68%  of  the  population,  sickle 
cell  anemia  far  exceeds  childhood  diabetes, 
nephrosis,  or  cystic  fibrosis  as  a  cause  of 
Illness.  At  present,  seven  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  in  the  nation  have  more  than  30 % 
Negro  population."  | 

Having  shown  evidence  that  sickle  cell 
anemia  Is  an  Important  but  Inadequately 
supported  health  concern,  the  next  consid- 
eration would  be  to  determine  which  ap- 
proaches might  be  most  feasible  and  most 
likely  to  produce  tangible  results.  Obvious- 
ly no  single  course  of  action  or  emphasis 
would  provide  a  remedy  to  all  the  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Patient  care,  early  diagnosis  of 
patients,  and  rehabilitation  can  be  given  spe- 
cial attention  through  special  clinics.  But 
without  available  ctu-e  or  Improved  therapy, 
these  benefits  will  necessarily  be  somewhat 
limited. 

Research  Is  under  way  and  can  be  stimu- 
lated further  to  learn  the  mechanisms  of  the 
sickling  process  and  how  it  might  be  pre- 
vented. More  study  needs  to  be  done  to  elu- 
cidate the  mechanisms  Involved  in  switching 
from  fetal  to  adult  hemoglobin  .so  that  this 
mechanism  might  be  reversed  In  the  adult 
and  to  overcome  the  dlflBcult  problems  of  re- 
jection Involved  in  attempts  to  transplant 
norrruU  bone  marrow  Into  patients. 

Another  alternative  to  consider  is  preven- 
tion through  genetic  counselling.  In  the  past, 
genetic  counselling  has  not  been  successfully 
applied  In  sickle  cell  disease  or  in  other  ma- 
jor heretlltary  Illnesses  except  sporadically. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  success.  The  fact  that  both  parents 
are  heterozygotes  for  a  recessive  trait  la 
usually  determined  only  when  they  produce 
a  child  with  the  Illness.  Only  rarely  have 
such  parents  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing m  advance  of  marriage  or  in  advance  of 
chlldbearlng  that  they  were  trait  carriers. 
Such  Information  can  orUy  be  made  available 
if  there  Is  a  suitable  test  to  determine  the 
carrier  state.  The  test  for  sickle  cell  trait  has 
been  available  for  many  years  '-•  but  never 
widely  applied  In  conjunction  with  genetic 
counselling.  Only  in  recent  years  have  the 
concepts  of  heredity  and  heritable  diseases 
been  widely  taught  below  the  college  level, 
thus,  not  widely  disseminated.  Previous  gen- 
erations of  parents  had  little  understanding 
of  these  lllneases.  Family  planning  has  until 
very  recently  been  either  unacceptable  to 
large  segments  of  the  public  or  Ineffective. 


Today  young  people  are  learning  principles 
of  heredity  In  high  school,  and  family  plan- 
ning has  become  acceptable  and  more  effec- 
tive. Lack  of  awareness  of  the  Illness  Is  a 
lesser  problem  to  solve  today  because  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational  and  communica- 
tion media.  The  most  important  factor  which 
would  make  a  preventive  program  effective 
would  be  the  early  knowledge  of  tralt-carry- 
Ing.  If  screening  were  offered  prior  to  mar- 
riageable age,  those  who  were  found  to  carry 
an  abnormal  hemoglobin  gene  could  be 
counselled  to  be  sure  that  their  mates  were 
tested  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Only  In  this 
way,  can  heterozygote  pairs  (pairs  of  parents 
each  carrying  an  abnormal  hemoglobin  gene) 
be  detected  and  only  In  this  way  can  In- 
formed decisions  be  made  about  child  bear- 
ing among  parents  at  risk. 

Approximately  one  In  12  carries  the  sickle 
trait,  eo  the  chance  of  a  pair  of  parents  both 
carrying  the  trait  Is  one  In  144.  This  small 
number  of  parent  pairs  (approximately  0.7" 
of  all  Negro  families)  are  at  risk  of  having 
children  with  this  tragic  disease.  Whether  a 
young  couple  will  decide  to  have  no  chil- 
dren or  plan  a  limited  family  size  or  dis- 
regard the  knowledge  of  the  risk  would  be 
entirely  their  own  decision,  one  which  no 
one  could  make  for  them.  However,  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  their  families  from  the 
tragedy  of  sickle  cell  anemia  has  not  been 
offered. 

The  data  presented  here  attempt  to  de- 
fine a  major  public  health  consideration,  to 
suggest  iu  neglect  in  the  past,  ajid  to  sug- 
gest avenues  of  approach  which  can  be 
given  better  emphasis.  It  Is  not  only  because 
of  Its  neglect  that  sickle  cell  anemia  deserves 
higher  priority.  With  the  availability  of  a 
simple  test  for  sickle  trait  carriers  which 
makes  mass  screening  possible,  this  may  be 
the  first  hereditary  illness  which  could  be 
controlled  by  genetic  counseling.  As  suitable 
screening  tests  are  developed  for  other  con- 
ditions such  as  cystic  fibrosis  or  muscular 
dystrophy,  they  too  ctui  l>e  approached  with 
similar  preventive  methods.  Success  in  ameli- 
orating one  hereditary  illness  will  mean  that 
control  of  any  hereditary  Illness  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  development  of  suitable 
tests  for  accurate  mass  screening  of  trait 
carriers. 

Source:  Mortality  data  were  obtained  from 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statit.llcs>, 
Washington.  DC. 
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[From  the  Medical  World  News,  Jan.  8,  1971 1 
Sickle      Ceix      Cuwc — The      Promise,      the 

Peril  :  Urea  Combats  Crisis  or  Disease  but 

Can  Cause  Dehydration 

Contrary  to  some  newspaper  headlines, 
urea  will  not  cure  sickle  cell  disease.  But 
rapid  Intravenous  Infusions  of  urea  seem 
highly  effective  In  reversing  sickling  crises, 
according  to  Dr.  Robert  M.  Nalbandlan,  as- 
sociate pathologist  at  Blodgett  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  principal 
architect  of  this  widely  publicized  approach. 
Moreover,  maintenance  doses  of  oral  urea — 
mixed  in  invert  sugar  or  glucose — may  pre- 
vent the  painful  episodes,  reduce  hospitaliza- 
tion and  chronic  care,  and  confer  full  life 
spans  on  sickle  cell  anemlcs. 

The  urea  approach,  however,  got  a  much 
frost  .er  assessment  from  hematologlsts  who 
gathered  recently  In  the  soft  winds  and  sun- 
shine of  Peurto  Rico.  Many  experts  at  the 
American  Society  of  Hematology  meeting  In 
San  Juan  were  dubious  about  urea's  efBcacy. 
They  also  questioned  the  theoretical  basis 
of  the  regimen,  emphasized  the  dangers  of 
xirea  infusions,  and  attacked  the  Detroit  press 
conference  that  triggered  last  month's  na- 
tional news  coverage. 

Dr.  Nalbandlan  told  MWN  that  he  will  no 
longer  release  his  protocol  to  physicians  who 
might  be  Interested  in  trying  this  therapy. 
"We  have  now  enlisted  enough  bona  fide  in- 
vestigators to  begin  a  closed  clinical  trial  to 
determine  the  real  efficacy  of  urea,"  he  said, 
and  warned  that  attempting  to  use  urea 
without  his  specific  protocol  could  result  In 
"serious  misadventures." 

Obtaining  the  evidence  needed  to  convince 
critics  may  take  several  years.  Dr.  Nalbandlan 
admitted.  So  far.  Intravenous  Irfuslons  of 
urea  have  been  tried  In  only  22  patients 
during  30  slcWe  cell  crises.  Experience  with 
the  oral  prop'.ylactlc  regimen  Is  limited  to 
three  patients. 

The  task  will  be  complicated  '  y  the  change- 
able manifestations  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
and  the  subjective  evaluations  of  pain  and 
other  symptoms  rendered  by  Its  victims.  "At 
best,  the  researchers  will  be  trying  to  eval- 
uate a  variable  response  to  an  agent  In  a 
disease  with  a  very  variable  course,"  said 
Dr.  Helen  Haney,  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  As  the  nation's 
estln  ated  45.00O  sickle  cell  anemlcs  and  their 
physicians  stand  by,  urea  covild  Join  dozens  of 
other  agents  emerging  during  the  past  decade 
as  a  "possible"  solution,  but  not  the  answer. 

But  there  Is  a  more  Immediate  and  pro- 
found effect  of  the  urea  research — on  the 
estimated  two  million  Americans  who  possess 
the  sickle  cell  trait.  The  Grand  Raplds-Detrolt 
group  has  developed  three  tests  that  are 
specific  for  the  pathogenic  hemoglobin  8 
(HbS)  molectile,  including  an  automated 
assay  which  can  Identify  the  heterozygous 
carrier  of  the  sickle  cell  gene  at  a  ooat  of 
only  pennies  per  test.  A  growing  body  of 
scientific  evidence  this  past  year  clearly  In- 
dicates that  the  sickle  cell  trait  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  benign  state,  said  Dr. 
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David  G.  Nathan,  chief  of  the  division  of 
hematologry  at  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  Boston.  Identification  of  tralt-carrlers 
could  be  an  enormous  health  benefit  to  the 
country's  Negroes,  who  are  the  almost  ex- 
clusive possessors  of  the  trait. 

Both  the  urea  test  and  the  urea  therapy 
proposed  by  Dr.  Maklo  Murayama.  a  soft- 
spoken  Japanese-American  biochemist  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Working 
In  a  tiny  Jam-packed  laboratory  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Dr.  Murayama  developed  a  hypothesis 
that  hydrophobic  bonds  form  between  Inter- 
acting tetramers  of  HbS  under  deoxygenated 
conditions.  These  chains  then  become  orga- 
nized into  microcables,  forcing  the  red  blood 
cells  Into  their  characteristic  tachtold  shapes, 
which  subsequently  occlude  the  microcircu- 
lation. 

Putting  this  theory  to  work  in  vivo  to 
break  the  hydrophobic  bonds.  Dr.  Nalbandlan 
rapidly  Infuses  urea  mixed  in  Invert  sugar  or 
glucose  through  a  centrtJ  venous  catheter 
and  maintains  blood  urea  levels  ranging  be- 
tween 150  to  200  mg-^.^.  "At  these  levels,  the 
urea  diffuses  out  of  the  bloodstream,  through 
the  interstitial  spaces,  and  into  the  slckled 
cells  at  the  occluded  arterioles  and  capillar- 
ies." hypothesizes  Dr.  Nalbandlan.  "This  mo- 
lecular surgery  reverses  the  sickling,  allows 
blood  flow  to  return  to  normal,  and  relieves 
the  pain  symptoms." 

The  oral  prophylactic  scheme  Involves  a 
dally  urea  Intake  of  as  much  as  160  gm.  "In 
general,  we  give  each  patient  about  lO'r  of 
the  total  dose  of  Intravenous  urea  needed  to 
abort  a  crisis,"  said  Dr.  Nalbandlan.  The  dally 
requirement  of  urea  is  divided  into  four  doses 
and  dissolved  In  a  citrus-flavored  soft  drink 
to  cloak  the  bitter  taste.  The  patient  drinks 
a  bottle  of  urea-laden  pop  once  before  each 
meal  and  once  before  going  to  sleep.  Since 
pharmaceutical  urea  sells  for  about  a  dollar 
a  pound.  Dr.  Nalbandlan  figures  that  the 
daily  maintenance  dose  of  the  chemical  costs 
about  a  dime. 

Although  It  is  still  too  early  to  have  much 
data  from  the  oral  urea  trials,  more  evidence 
Is  available  from  the  30  IV.  Infusion  at- 
tempts, the  first  of  them  last  March  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Dr.  Garth  Shultz.  then 
a  medical  resident  at  Blodgett  Memorial 
Hospital,  was  treating  a  sickle  cell  anemic 
student  from  West  Africa.  Although  an 
initial  attack  pertly  remitted  with  narcotics 
and  antibiotics,  the  patient  soon  returned 
to  the  hospital  with  Increased  lever  and  even 
more  pain  in  his  chest,  sides,  and  neca. 

When  this  crisis  proved  refractory  to 
morphine  and  other  therapeutic  regimens. 
Dr.  Shultz  consulted  Dr.  Nalbandlan  and 
Instituted  urea  therapy.  Eleven  hours  later, 
the  patient  noticed  some  pain  relief  and 
after  36  hours  said  he  had  no  pain. 

since  then.  Dr.  Shultz  has  used  I.V.  urea 
to  treat  one  other  sickle  cell  anemic.  Dr. 
Nalbandlan  has  supervised  therapy  in  Grand 
Rapids  for  two  patients,  and  from  one  to 
three  crises  have  been  treated  with  urea 
infusions  in  Seattle.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Phlla- 
delpliia,  and  Flint.  Mich.  However,  the  larg- 
est collection  of  cases  belongs  to  Dr.  Paul  R. 
McCurdy,  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  a  medical  officer  in  hematology  at  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia   General   Hospital. 

Speaking  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dr.  McCurdy 
said  that  he  was  "cautiously  optlmUtlc" 
after  trying  I.V.  ureau  for  18  crises  In  ten 
patients.  In  13  such  episodes,  the  victims 
responded  so  well  to  the  treatment  that  they 
could  be  released  from  D.C.  General's  ER 
without  analygeelcB. 

Dr.  McCurdy  prefers  to  maintain  patients 
at  100  mg'o  rather  than  the  recommended 
150  or  200.  This  might  account  for  the  five 
treatment  failures.  The  main  reason  for  Dr. 
McCiirdy's  caution  Is  a  "Niagara-like  diu- 
resis." amounting  to  as  much  as  20  or  30 
liters  In  34  hourm,  which  accompanies  in- 


travenous  urea  Infusion.  Unless  fluid  intake 
can  be  maintained,  a  patient  will  develop 
severe  dehydration  possibly  leading  to  con- 
vulsions, subdtiral  hematomas,  and  even 
death.  "The  sllghteet  evidence  of  dehydra- 
tion must  be  counteracted  Immediately," 
emphasized  Dr.  Nalbandlan. 

"As  a  result  of  the  widespread  publicity. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  people  are  trying  this 
therapy  without  the  proper  guidance  or 
safeguards,"  said  hematologlst  Prank  Gard- 
ner. "Even  If  urea  has  value,  you  may  get 
deaths  attributed  to  this  approach  rightly 
or  wrongly,  leading  the  PDA  to  ban  its  use." 
Indeed.  Dr.  Donald  L.  Rucknagel  or  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  reported 
that  a  four-year-old  patient  arrived  In  his 
medical  center  severely  dehydrated  after 
supposedly  receiving  urea  therapy  at  another 
hospital.  The  child  had  also  rustalned  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  urea  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  her  death,  said  Dr. 
Rucknagel,  but  he  voiced  grave  "concern" 
over  the  safety  of  his  therapy. 

That's  a  mild  word  for  the  discussions  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  in  private  conversa- 
tions, where  the  gloves  came  off.  Charges  of 
irresponsibility  and  sensationalism  met 
with  countercharges  of  scientific  Ignorance 
and  Illiteracy.  Critics  branded  the  Initial 
press  conference  as  "terribly  premature" 
and  "disgraceful." 

Hemataloglst  Walter  H.  S?egers,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  physloiogy  and  pharma- 
cology at  Wayne  State,  said  the  news  brief- 
ing was  held  primarily  to  find  support  for 
further  urea  trials.  "Dr.  Nalbandlan  didn't 
do  anything  but  go  out  and  beat  the  bushes 
for  money,"  said  Dr.  Seegers.  "I  know  all  of 
the  research  team  personally  and  they  have 
long  records  of  productive  and  reliable  re- 
porting. I  don't  know  of  any  study  with  a 
better  theoretical  background  that  fits  to- 
gether so  well." 

"He  has  performed  a  real  service  by  mak- 
ing other  scientists  look  at  a  different  model 
for  the  sickling  process  and  its  direct  appli- 
cation to  therapy,"  said  internist  Stephen 
Poster  of  the  blood  resources  branch  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  "How- 
ever, the  anecdotal  Information  available  is 
almost  useless  in  evaluating  where  we  stand 
on  the  urea  question  other  than  to  say  that 
It  constitutes  an  avenue  of  approach  which 
needs  further  study." 

This  cool  and  dispassionate  news  may  not 
sit  well  with  the  one  in  every  500  American 
Negroes  who  is  homozygous  for  hemoglobin 
S  and  faces  a  life  expectancy  of  only  20 
years,  with  much  of  that  time  spent  In  pain 
and  recurrent  illness.  Last  year,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
Lancet  published  reports  of  hemolytic 
episodes  and  deaths  under  anesthetic  condi- 
tions in  trait  patients.  Then  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  printed  an  article 
describing  sudden  death  among  four  black 
recruits  who  were  taking  basic  training  at 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Jones  and  col- 
leagues attributed  these  four  fatalities — in 
an  11 -month  period — to  sickle  cell  trait  and 
the  training  stress  at  4.060  feet  of  altitude. 
Their  evidence  continues  to  be  argued  back 
and  forth  with  experts  close  to  the  Army 
Surgeon  General's  office  blaming  coincidence, 
drug  use,  or  other  factors. 

Notes  Dr.  Nathan:  "It  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant to  know  whether  every  black  person 
entering  the  hospiui  has  the  trait,"  he  said, 
adding:  "These  patients  can  get  Into  serious 
trouble  during  such  routine  situations  as 
pneumonia,  drug  therapy,  or  pregnancy." 
But  urea  may  make  It  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  Identify  large  niunbers 
of  sickle  cell  carriers.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Henry, 
associate  professor  of  physiology  at  Wayne 
State,  reported  earlier  this  winter  that  the 
Grand  Raplds-Detrolt  tea.  i  has  worked  out 
an  automatable  modification  of  the  Slckledex 
test  (Othro  Diagnostics)  by  which  clinicians 
will    b«   able   to    identify   homozygous   and 


heterozygous  sickle  cell  patients  few  *  few 
cents  each.  Said  Dr.  Henry:  "When  affected 
cells  are  added  to  the  Slckledex  solution,  the 
clear  preparation  becomes  turbid.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  reaction  can  occur  In  both  S  and 
non-S  hemoglobins  that  are  capable  of 
sickling  causing  the  Sltikledex  test  to  be 
nonspecific.  When  three-molar  urea  Is  added 
to  samples  containing  the  sickle  hemoglobin, 
however.  It  breaks  the  Intermolecular  hydro- 
phobic bonds  and  the  solution  becomes  clear. 
Every  other  non-S  hemoglobin  tested  stayed 
turbid." 

By  running  two  samples  through  the  auto- 
analyzer  simultaneously  and  measuring  the 
difference  In  light  transmission  between  the 
urea  and  non-urea  Slckledex  solutions,  physi- 
cians can  quickly  and  accurately  detect  those 
with  sickle  cell  disease,  concluded  Dr.  Henry. 
"We  tested  a  battery  of  304  human  blood 
samples  including  SS,  AS,  CS,  and  three  other 
hemoglobins,  and  achieved  a  100 7r  correla- 
tion between  the  automated  test,  a  sodium 
metabisvilfite  assay,  and  electrophoretlc 
studies." 

The  large-scale  screenings  could  bring  im- 
portant benefits  in  genetic  counseling.  But 
charges  of  genocide  have  greeted  previotis 
attempts  to  Introduce  birth  control  in  some 
Negro  communities  Being  able  to  Identify  all 
the  Negroes  with  the  trait  may  have  many 
more  two-edge  consequences,  added  Dr.  Na- 
than. "These  people  will  probably  be  excluded 
from  such  Jobs  as  deep-sea  diver,  airline 
pilot,  and  stewardess  Just  when  many  oppor- 
tunities are  finally  beginning  to  open  up  to 
blacks. 

"Not  being  able  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
might  be  disastrous  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  escape  from  the  ghetto  If  the  sickle 
cell  trait  becomes  a  cause  for  draft  exemp- 
tion. WTiat  do  you  tell  a  football  player  who 
has  a  chance  to  Join  the  Denver  Broncos? 
Will  Insurance  companies  start  turning  peo- 
ple down  for  policies  or  raise  the  premiums? 
For  those  whose  lives  you  saved  by  Identify- 
ing them  as  carriers,  you  may  ruin  others." 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  plans 
at  all  to  change  the  draft  status  of  blacks 
with  sickle  cell  trait,  said  Capt.  Francis  J. 
Llnehan,  MC,  director  of  professional  serv- 
ices in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  and  Environment.  "Per- 
sonnel found  to  have  the  trait  are  still  con- 
sidered qualified  for  general  duty,"  he  said. 
However,  the  Individual  services  are  supposed 
to  be  screening  candidates  for  special  duty, 
he  added.  Sources  close  to  the  Air  Force  Sur- 
geon General's  Office  said  that  they  were  al- 
ready screening  volunteers  for  the  flying 
categories,  but  would  like  to  screen  all  sus- 
ceptible i>ersonnel.  Ironically,  most  of  the 
published  scientific  material  concerning  the 
urea  approach  and  all  of  the  field  trials  of 
the  automated  tests  have  been  taking  place 
in   the  military  backyard. 

Whether  the  clamor  In  the  scientific  liter- 
ature or  the  press  will  generate  any  action  In 
the  civilian  arms  of  the  government  remains 
uncertain.  NIH  spokesmen  say  that  29  re- 
search grants  worth  $1,033,000  have  been 
funded  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  direct 
research  on  sickle  cell  disease  as  well  as  36 
other  grants  of  $1,223,000  In  related  studies. 
However,  no  one  contacted  would  talk  about 
any  new  research  initiatives  or  more  funds 
for  sickle  cell  disease. 

Commented  one  observer:  "Just  you  watch. 
If  any  money  becomes  available,  you  can  bet 
that  the  people  who  are  downgrading  urea 
and  kicking  Nalbandlan  in  the  teeth  today 
win  be  in  the  middle  of  the  scramble  for 
funds." 

[Prom  the  World  Medical  News. 
May    38.    1971] 

Sickle   Cell   Disease — Progexss   Amid 

Chaos 
In    bis    recent   health    message.   President 
Nixon  announced  that  $6  million  would  be 
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reque3te<l  to  combat  sickle  cell  disease, 
which  afflicts  about  45,000  blacks  In  the 
XJ3.  and  la  being  perpetuated  aa  sickle  cell 
trait  In  two  million  or  more.  With  appro- 
priations bills  still  In  Congressional  com- 
mittees. MWI7  has  surveyed  the  fleld  to  see 
where  sickle  cell  screening  and  therapy  now 
stand. 

Results:  The  Initiatives  seem  decentral- 
ized and  bureaucratlcally  confused,  charges 
ol  research  bias  are  being  lodged,  screening 
approaches  are  being  hotly  debated.  But  de- 
spite the  chaoa,  a  surprisingly  strong  start 
Is  being  made.  Consider — 

Item:  On  May  12.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rlngler. 
deputy  director  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  and  the  newly  named  co- 
ordinator of  the  entire  federal  sickle  cell 
disease  program.  Journeyed  to  New  York 
City  to  meet  with  a  group  of  prominent 
black  sickle  cell  researchers.  The  group 
thought  he  would  try  to  smooth  over  the 
rejection.  May  4,  of  their  »300.000  NHLI 
contract  application  by  Dr.  James  M.  Sten- 
gle,  chief  of  NHU's  National  Blood  Resource 
Branch — who  works  In  the  same  building 
as  Dr.  Rlngler  and  sees  blm  regularly.  They 
began  pleading  their  case  for  the  largest 
black  community  In  the  U.S.,  making  It 
clear  that  currently  New  York  City  Isn't 
spending  In  the  fleld.  "But,"  sputtered  Dr. 
Rlngler,  "I  didn't  even  know  the  grant  was 
rejected." 

Item:  Ortho  Diagnostics,  which  produces 
Slckledex.  the  widely  used  sickle  cell  detec- 
tion package,  plans  having  distributed  500,- 
000  pamphlets  on  "what  should  I  do  to  find 
out  about  sickle  cell  disease?"  Respondents 
will  hopefully  be  guided  Into  screening  and 
therapy.  A  company  spokesman  named  New 
York  City's  Foundation  for  Research  and 
Education  la  Sickle  Cell  Disease  as  a  likely 
channel  for  the  project.  But  Dick  Campbell, 
the  executive  director,  hasn't  heard  a  word 
about    It. 

Item:  Pediatrician  Joseph  J.  Belllzzl,  su- 
pervising physician  for  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
school  system,  recently  directed  a  landmark 
elTort  that  used  the  reliable  Slckledex  test 
to  screen  3,456  blacks  In  grades  seven 
through  12,  uncovering  301  hemoglobin  8 
trait  carriers,  and  four  homozygote  or  hemo- 
globin SS  cases.  Nearly  all  have  been  fol- 
lowed up.  Dr.  Belllzzl  Is  satlsfled  with  the 
Slckledex  test,  which  costs  about  60  cents 
per  blood  sample  to  perform.  He  was  un- 
aware that  associate  pathologist  Robert  M. 
Nalbandlan  of  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  (the  man  who  pio- 
neered rapid  I.V.  infusions  of  urea  and  in- 
vert sugar  to  treat  sickling  crises  (MWN 
Jan.  8|),  makes  his  own  screening  test  rea- 
gents and  has  published  on  how  to  do  it. 
Using  an  AutoAnalyzer,  he  can  test  120 
samples  an  hour — at  2  cents  each. 

Item:  Dr.  Nalbandlan  claims  that  ?n,<t 
community's  "total  approach"  (screening, 
counseling,  therapy),  beginning  late  '  this 
month  and  aiming  at  10,000  Orand  Rapids 
black  schoolchildren,  will  become  the  model 
system  for  the  U.S. 

Item:  Using  the  Nalbandlan  "dlthlonlte" 
test  as  well  as  Slckeldex  and  confirmatory 
electrophoresis,  Lt.  Col.  Frank  Camp  Jr. 
(MC),  director  of  the  blood  transfusion  divi- 
sion of  the  Army  Research  Institute  at  Ft. 
Knox,  Ky.,  has  screened  over  5.CKX)  recruits 
In  the  past  18  months.  Almost  all  of  the  200 
or  so  "positives"  were  trait  carriers  (the  one 
homozygote  was  rejected  for  service).  But 
Dr.  Camp  admits  that  unless  the  Army  re- 
vises Its  current  policy,  the  200  heterozygotes 
are  headed  for  active  duty  and  possible  stress 
situations  .  .  .  fatal  to  four  black  heterozy- 
gote  recruits  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  last  year. 

Item:  Dissatisfied  with  the  voluntary  ap- 
proach, black  biologist  Richard  A.  Goldsby  of 
Yale  urges  in  his  new  book  (Race  and  Racvs. 
Macmlllan)  that  sickle  cell  screening  be  re- 
quired premarltally  right  along  with  s^-phllia 
testing,  yet  he  is  frank  to  admit  that  when  lie 


got  married  in  February  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  bothered  to  have  a  sickling  test. 

At  Issue  In  this  conglomeration  of  events  la 
the  haphazard  and  publicly  underfunded 
screening  and  therapy  system.  Clouding  the 
Issue  are  the  old  scars  borne  by  black  re- 
searchers short-changed  through  the  years 
(Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott.  20  years  In  the  fleld 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  pedi- 
atrics and  director  of  the  Sickle  Cell  Center 
at  Howard  University,  has  never  received  a 
cent  In  federal  grants  for  sickle  cell  research ) . 
Further  muddling  matters  Is  the  tremendous 
medical,  moral,  and  financial  obligation  un- 
dertaken when  and  if  the  nation  beglru  mass 
screening.  Follow-ups  are  expensive,  genetic 
counseling  difficult  and  touchy. 

In  the  upcoming  Grand  Rapids  screening 
experiment.  Dr.  Nalbandlan  has  garnered  an 
>8,000  Regional  Medical  Programs  grant,  ar- 
ranged for  voluntary  black  community 
"bleeders"  to  take  blood  samples  at  schools. 
"and  when  we  find  poslilves  we  will  ask  that 
they  bring  in  their  blood  relatives,  oHerlng 
everyone  a  choice  of  doing  nothing,  seeing 
their  own  doctors,  receiving  genetic  counsel- 
ing, or  even  oral  urea  prophylaxis.  You  could 
mall  samples  from  renaote  area  A  to  center 
B  and  with  my  dlthlonlte  test  and  with  the 
AutoAnalyzer  cover  every  region  In  the  U.S. 
with  this  system,"  he  snys.  "But  even  if  ev- 
ery Interview  with  a  positive'  were  successful, 
Nobel  laureate  Lliias  Pauling  estimates  that 
It  would  take  100  years  to  weed  out  the  trait 
In  20  million  people." 

The  Hartford  concept  of  voluntarism,  put 
to  work  in  perhaps  the  first  communltywlde 
screening  effort  ever,  came  atx>ut  when  the 
owner  of  radio- TV  station  WTIC  was 
"bugged"  by  his  son,  a  HEW  aide,  to  do  some- 
thing about  sickle  cell  disease.  A  drive  last 
winter  raised  (34,000 — donated  to  Howard '.s 
Dr.  Scott.  And  the  local  board  of  education 
came  up  with  screening  funds. 

StUl  to  be  ironed  out  are  the  two  basic 
test  approaches — the  reliable  Slckledex  and 
the  less-known  dlthlonlte  method.  CHearly, 
the  Armed  Services  and  many  communities 
would  lean  toward  economy  if  they  have  a 
choice.  But  many  areas  need  the  lo- 
gistic backing  of  a  dxnig  house.  Thorough 
screening  seems  far  away.  While  Hartford 
achieves  mass  testing.  New  York  City  can  test 
only  those  who  hapijen  to  show  up  at  clinics 
or  voluteer-manned  mobile  units  or  street 
fairs. 

Whether  for  therapy  or  screening.  New 
York  foundation  chief  Campbell  charges  that 
"affluent  white  hospitals  and  labs  will  wind 
up  with  all  the  money."  NHU  officials  have 
indicated  that  with  regard  to  pediatricians 
Yveite  F.  Francis  and  Doris  L.  Wethers,  who 
were  rejected  for  that  $300,000  contract,  the 
government  isn't  handing  out  money  direct- 
ly for  urea  therapy  right  now.  HEW  Is  con- 
tracting with  drug  houses  to  channel  funds 
for  this  experimental  work,  however.  Baxter 
Laboratories  has  Just  notified  Dr.  Scott  that 
they  will  finance  his  urea  project. 

Comments  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper  who  as 
NHLI  chief  has  control  of  the  pursestrlngs 
of  the  anticipated  *6  million:  "We've  got  to 
evaluate  therapy — urea  could  turn  out  to  be 
harmful  for  all  we  know — get  a  base  of  new 
knowledge.  Implement  screening  and  sensible 
medical  counseling,  and  clarify  our  public 
education  role,  all  with  Input  from  a  public 
advisory  committee  still  to  be  named.  It's 
useless  to  have  a  hell-bent-for-Ieather  pro- 
gram If  you're  not  looking  carefully  at  your 
best  opportunities.  We've  got  to  direct  with- 
out regimenting  voluntary  Initiative." 

Yale's  I>r.  Goldsby,  in  challenging  the 
voluntarism  concept,  says:  "The  fact  that 
I  didn't  bother  to  get  a  sickling  test  Is  the 
whole  point.  If  I'd  had  to  get  one,  I  would 
have.  Cour^seling  at  school  age  isn't  of  much 
use  anyway."  But  Dr.  Nalbandlan  says  Dr. 
Goldsby  "is  asking  for  a  club." 

Concludes  Dr.  Scott:  "AH  Is  chaos  now, 
with  a  Ril  of  researchers  running  around  flag- 


waving,  headline-grabbing,  trying  to  qualify 
for  the  therapy  and  screening  Jackpot,  with 
the  government  looking  for  quick  results  for 
high  visibility  in  1972.  But  itll  fade  away, 
and  we  blacks  will  be  left  with  the  problem." 

(From  Time  magazine,  Oct  4,  1971 ) 
DrxECTiNc  AN  Old  Kii.i.ra 

Historically,  sickle-cell  anemia  has  been 
an  unheralded  killer.  It  does  not  occur  In 
dramatic  epidemics.  Its  victims  In  the  U.S. 
are  mostly  blacks,  and  they  generally  re- 
ceive less  medical  attention  than  whites.  The 
malady  affects  the  red  blood  cells,  which 
normally  are  spherical.  When  the  anemia 
victim  Is  under  any  stress  that  reduces  the 
oxygen  supply  In  his  blood,  his  red  cells 
elongate  Into  firm  gel-like  crescents  ("sick- 
les") that  block  narrow  capillaries  and  de- 
prive tissues  of  vital  oxygen. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  gene  mu- 
tation that  occurred  centuries  ago  In  Afri- 
ca. The  estimated  2,000,000  Americans  who 
carry  one  defective  gene  usually  show  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  one  child 
in  500  who  Inherits  a  sickle-cell  gene  from 
each  parent  has  barely  an  even  chance  of 
seeing  his  20th  birthday  and,  If  he  does 
survive  Into  middle  age,  Is  likely  to  be  crip- 
pled 

Sickle-cell  anemia  cannot  be  cured,  though 
treatment  can  sometimes  control  its  effects. 
It  can  be  almost  completely  {wevented,  pro- 
vided that  partners  who  both  carry  the  trait 
avoid  having  children.  The  missing  element 
has  been  a  simple  test  that  would  allow 
carriers  to  be  Identified  and  warned.  Now 
tills  crucial  procedure  has  been  perfected. 

FREEZING  BLOOD 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks  In  Chicago,  Dr. 
Paul  Wolf  of  Stanford  University  and  Dr. 
Robert  Nalbandlan  of  Blodgett  Memorial 
Hospital  In  Grand  Rapids,  announced  their 
success  after  three  years  of  experiments. 
They  emphasized  that  they  had  built  on  the 
pioneering  studies  of  Makio  Murayama  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Murayama 
observed  that  abnormal  cells,  which  carry 
slckle-produclng  hemoglobin  S.  gel  at  normal 
body  temperature  when  oxygen  content  Is 
reduced,  then  return  to  normal  at  32°  F. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  other  re- 
searchers. Wolf  and  Nalbandlan  discovered 
chemicals  that  would  react  to  hemoglobin  S 
and  other  less  harmful  sickling  substances, 
making  a  quick  screening  test  possible.  A 
small  blood  sample  Is  dropped  into  a  tube 
containing  a  solution  of  potassium  phos- 
phate, sodium  dlthlonlte  and  saponin.  Cloud- 
ing of  the  solution  Is  a  danger  signal  but 
docs  not  specifically  identify  hemoglobin  S. 
If  the  first  round  arouses  suspicion,  a  second 
test,  also  based  on  Murayama's  work,  is  per- 
formed Immediately.  Urea,  a  natural  waste 
substance  produced  by  the  normal  liver, 
breaks  some  molecular  bonds  In  abnormal 
hemoglobin.  When  urea  is  added  to  the  solu- 
tion that  had  shown  a  positive  reaction  Ini- 
tially, the  liquid  clears  quickly  if  hemoglobin 
S  Is  present. 

NEGLECTED   AILMENT 

The  Wolf-Nalbandlan  tests  do  not  dlstln- 
gul.sh  between  those  who  merely  carry  the 
Bickle-cell  trait  and  those  actually  affected 
by  the  disease.  But  they  do  provide  a  fast, 
inexpensive  method  of  finding  individuals 
who  should  get  further  attention.  In  an  ex- 
perimental program  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky..  doc- 
tors tested  7,000  black  soldiers,  94  of  whom 
were  found  to  carry  hemoglobin  8.  Two  of 
these  soldiers  actually  had  sickle-cell  anemia. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  tests  Is  op- 
portune. Sickle-cell  anemia  has  long  been  one 
of  the  nation's  most  neglected  diseases.  Lim- 
ited understanding  of  the  disease  has  been 
one  factor.  Another  reason,  some  believe,  is 
racial.  Says  Wolf:  "If  It  had  been  a  white 
disease,    there   would   have   been   money   for 
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reaearota,  and  If  the  money  bad  been  th«re, 
the  Interest  would  have  been  there." 

Now  th«  situation  Is  Improving.  A  black- 
led  group  In  Now  York  City  recently  beld  a 
four-and-a-half  hour  telethon  to  attract  at- 
tention and  raise  money  for  researoh.  The 
Federal  Government  provided  $1,000,000  for 
slckie-oell  research  last  year;  this  year  It 
appropriat«d  96.000,000  for  further  study  and 
genetic  cotinseimg. 

DtaCXIMINATINC   DI8XASZ 

Stckle-cell  anemia  Is  a  truly  discriminat- 
ing disease:  00 '"c  of  Its  U.S.  victims  are 
black.  The  result  of  a  genetic  mutation  that 
occurred  In  Africa  centuries  ago.  It  reduces 
Busceptibility  to  malaria  In  the  f,  to  10'^ 
of  U.S.  Negroes  who  carry  it.  But  in  those 
(about  1%)  actually  harmed  by  It,  periodic 
crises  distort  the  normally  spherical  red  blood 
cells  Into  creeoent-like  ("sickle")  structures, 
which  then  block  the  narrow  caplllarleB.  This 
deprives  nearby  tissues  of  needed  oxygen 
and  causes  severe  pain.  The  disease  kills  at 
least  half  Ita  victims  before  the  age  of  30; 
only  a  handful  live  beyond  40,  and  moet  are 
crippled  long  before  death. 

Medicine  still  has  no  cure  for  this  in- 
herited Illness.  But  a  team  of  Michigan  med- 
ical researchers  has  Just  announced  a  dis- 
covery that  offers  new  relief  to  alckle-cell 
sufferers.  By  treating  the  patient  with  a  ao- 
lution  of  urea  and  Invert  sugar,  say  the  re- 
searchers, the  sickling  tendency  can  be  re- 
versed and  the  misshapen  cells  returned  to 
normal. 

CAUTIOUS  ENCOUaAGElUNT 

The  Michigan  team,  led  by  Dr.  Robert 
Nalbandlan  of  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Orand  Rapids,  owes  its  discovery  to  the 
work  of  another  researcher,  Makio  Mura- 
yama of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Murayama  discovered  that  the  sickle-cell 
shape  Is  caused  by  an  abnormal  bonding  be- 
tween hemoglobin  molecules  in  the  red  cells. 
Using  this  knowledge,  Nalbandian's  team  de- 
cided to  try  urea,  a  waste  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  normal  human  liver  and  ex- 
creted in  the  urine.  As  they  knew,  urea  can 
dissolve  certain  types  of  molecular  bonds. 
Their  experiment  worked:  urea  broke  the 
bond  between  the  hemoglobin  molecules, 
halted  the  sickling  effect,  and  relieved  the 
victims'  pain. 

Nalbandian's  team  is  cautiously  optimistic 
about  the  discovery.  Earlier  attempts  to  treat 
sickle-cell  anemia  with  alkalis  and  antihis- 
tamines either  failed  or  produced  undesir- 
able side  effects.  But  Nalbandian's  treatment, 
tested  on  25  patients  at  four  major  hospitals, 
has  thus  far  proved  safe  and  effective. 


Fo«  A  Sickle  Cell  Cente« 

It  has  been  announced  that  WTIC  Radio 
and  Television  wUl  conduct  a  fund  drive  to 
raise  $25,000  to  help  esUbllsh  a  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  at  Howard 
University  In  Washington,  DC. 

We  announced  the  campaign  for  funds 
because  so  many  of  you  had  let  us  know 
that  you  wanted  to  do  something  about  this 
terrible  blood  disease  that  strikes  at  chil- 
dren, and  nearly  always  at  black  children. 

For  example,  the  Junior  class  at  Weaver 
High  School  in  Hartford  was  planning  a 
benefit  show  even  before  we  announced  the 
drive.  The  Junior  Woman's  Club  In  New 
Britain,  a  black  businessmen's  club  In  New 
London  and  wives  of  some  Mlddletown 
policemen  asked  how  they  oould  help.  And 
the  eighth  grade  science  class  at  the  Staf- 
ford Springs  Middle  School  held  a  tag  sale 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  In  December  and  has 
been  holding  on  to  the  $52  in  proceeds  ever 
since,  waiting  for  a  drive  to  begin. 

These  people  .  .  .  and  hopefully  thousands 
of  others  .  .  .  want  to  contribute  something 
to  combat  a  disease  whose  neglect,  to  qiK>te 
President  Nixon  ".  .  .  has  been  a  sad  and 
shameful  fact  throughout  our  history. "  The 


President  used  thoae  words  in  asking  Con- 
greas  to  appropriate  six  million  dollars  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  treatment  and  research 
m  fiscal  107a. 

Six  million  dollars  Is  a  great  deal  more 
than  sickle  cell  anemia  has  received  from 
any  source  in  the  i>ast  and  we  would  like 
to  see  a  generous  portion  of  that  money 
go  to  Howard  University,  where  Dr.  Roland 
Scott  has  labored  for  many  years  in  sickle 
cell  anemia  research  and  treatment,  achiev- 
ing Impressive  results  with  very  little  out- 
side support. 

To  make  this  dream  of  a  sickle  cell  cen- 
ter become  a  reality.  Dr.  Scott  needs  about 
$26,000  to  employ  a  physlcian-administra- 
Ux  who  can  devote  full  time  to  establish- 
ing the  center  and  seeing  to  it  that  How- 
ard University  gets  its  share  of  any  fed- 
eral support  when  It  becomes  available. 

As  a  predominantly  black  university  serv- 
ing a  concentrated  black  population  in  Wash- 
ington, Howard  University  Is  an  ideal  lo- 
cation for  such  a  center.  More  Important, 
In  Dr.  Scott  and  his  colleagues,  we  have 
a  group  of  highly  ca]>able  and  highly  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  whose  devotion  to 
the  victims  of  sickle  cell  anemia  is  well- 
known  in  medical  circles.  We  believe  there 
Is  no  other  place  In  America  that  would  be 
as  well-suited  for  the  Sickle  Cell  Center  as 
Howard  University. 

We  hope  you  will  support  this  drive  by 
sending  your  contribution  to:  Sickle  Cell 
Center  of  Howard  University,  in  care  of 
WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn  06115.  We  hope  you 
will  do  this  for  the  black  child  who  has 
been  neglected  too  long,  for  the  child  may 
be  suffering  from  this  terrible  disease  and 
for  the  unborn  generations  of  children  who 
could  be  sptared  this  disease  with  your  help. 
That  address  again:  Sickle  Cell  Center  of 
Howard  University,  c,  o.  WTIC,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06115.  Thank  you. 

[Broadcast    in    August     1971.     on    WRC  TV" 
News  I 

Transcript  or  Series  on  Sickle  Cei  l  Anemia 

RESEARCH    AND    TREATMENT 

Neil  Boccs.  Sickle  cell  anemia  it  Is — is  a 
disease  that  attacks  and  often  kills  children. 

Today  a  National  Advisory  Committee  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Bethesda,  to  begin  plan- 
ing a  campaign  for  research  and  treatment  of 
that  dlsettse. 

Andrea  McCombs.  The  Advisory  Committee 
Is  made  up  of  medical  experts  and  commu- 
nity leaders  and  is  meeting  here  today  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  a  group  who's 
charged  with  finding  an  effective  way  na- 
tionally to  fight  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a  hereditary  disease 
found  almost  exclusively  among  blacks.  The 
disease  is  incurable,  painful  and  may  be 
fatal. 

The  group  was  called  together  by  HEW 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  after  President 
Nixon  named  sickle  cell  anemia  a  priority 
target  for  concentrated  research  In  his  health 
message  to  Congress  this  spring. 

Six  million  dollars  in  federal  funds  has 
been  allocated  for  research  and   treatment. 

Today's  meeting  and  executive  session  Is 
closed  to  the  public  and  news  media.  But  It's 
expected  that  the  Committee  will  urge  a 
national  Information  drive  as  well  as  new 
research. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  News  4  Washington 
will  be  looking  into  sickle  cell  anemia  in  a 
series  of  reports  that  will  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Washington  area.  Its  treatments 
and  efforts  to  control  the  little  known  disease. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington,  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

DISXASS    rOR    KATIONAL    RESEASCH 

Nan.  Booca.  In  a  health  message  to  Congress 
last  February  President  Nixon  named  sickle 
cell  anemia  as  a  targeted  disease  for  concen- 
trated research. 


A  National  Advisory  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  President's  acceler- 
ated program  of  research  and  treatment  to 
light  the  little  known  disease. 

The  first  stages  of  that  campaign  began 
this  week-end  when  the  National  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

In  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  sickle 
cell  anemia.  News  4  Washington  presents  a 
background  report  on  the  disease  and  its  Im- 
pact in  the  Washington  area. 

ANDREA  McCombs.  Sickle  cell  anemia  is  an 
incurable  hereditary  disease  found  almost 
exclusively  among  blacks.  It  Is  estimated  thai 
between  7  and  13  percent  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  are  carrying  it.  In 
Washington,  that  means  about  40,000  per- 
sons. 

One  of  every  five  huiulr«d  black  babies  Is 
born  with  sickle  cell  and  at  least  1,000  young- 
sters have  it  in  Washington.  Many  may  die 
before  the  age  of  30. 

But  despite  this,  most  people  don't  know 
what  sickle  cell  anemia  is. 

Mak.  I  don't  have  any  idea  what  It  Is. 

Woman.  I  remember  reading  about  It  but 
right  now  I  Just  can't  explain  it. 

Second  Woman.  I  think  It's  a  blouJ  dis- 
ease that  commonly  occurs,  I  think — black 
people  have  it  more. 

Second  Man.  Yet,  I  have  heard  of  it.  But 
I  haven't  done  too  much  readln'  up  on  It. 

THIRD  Woman.  I  don't  know  what  sickle 
cell  anemia  Is  I  don't  remember  ever  hear- 
ing; of  it. 

Third  Man.  I've  never  heard  of  it. 

Fourth  Man.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

McCoMB.  Sickle  cell  anemia  occurs  most 
among  the  descendants  of  people  from  East 
and  West  Africa.  India  and  the  Mediterranean 
area.  Scientists  believe  it  originated  when 
inhabitants  of  those  areas  developed  an  ab- 
normal sickle  shaped  blood  cell  to  fight 
malaria 

The  disease  continued  to  be  transmitted 
when  persons  who  carry  the  disease  trait 
marrj'.  If  a  child  inherits  the  gene  for  sickle 
cell  from  the  mother  and  the  father  he  has 
a  25',  chance  of  getting  the  disease.  Bin 
If  only  one  parent  is  a  carrier  the  child  won't 
inherit  the  disease. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  appear  around 
two  years  of  age.  They  take  the  form  of  fever 
pain  and  a  striking  loss   of  red  blood  cells 

The  most  recent  figures  pointing  out  the 
severity  of  the  disease  are  shown  in  a  1967 
survey 

Sickle  cell  anemia,  along  with  cystic  fi- 
brosis, has  the  greatest  number  of  victims. 

There  is  a  national  campaign  against  cysiic 
fibrosis.  but  until  recently  there's  been  no 
national  effort  for  a  more  effective  control 
of  sickle  cell  anemia,  which  some  have  called 
one  of  the  country's  most  neglected  health 
problems. 

In  future  reports.  News  4  Washington  wii: 
focus  on  children  who  have  the  disease  and 
its  treatment. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington 

sickle  CELL  anemia:   szpoit  on  one  family 

Newscaster.  It's  estimated  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand  youngsters  under  sixteen 
in  Washington  who  have  sickle  cell  anemia 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a  life  shortening 
hereditary  disease  found  most  commonly 
among  blacks. 

In  the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
Incurable  disease  News  4  Washington  on 
how   it    affects   one   family. 

BxpoRTES.  Ronald  Fletcher  may  look  like 
any  other  normal  teenager  out  mowing  the 
lawn  In  front  of  his  North  Bast  Washington 
home. 

But  he's  not.  In  seventeen  short  years 
Ronald  has  spent  more  time  In  hospitals 
than  most  adults  In  a  Liftlme. 

Ronald  Fletcher  has  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Mrs.  FLVTCHBt.  Ronald's  oandtUon  has 
frightened  us  for  nine  months  (7).  He 
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hospitalized  with  pneumonia  and  aplnal 
menlngltla. 

I'd  really  like  to  have  more — have  more 
children — becaiiae  I  do  love  children — my 
husband  and  I  both.  But  I  don't  think  It 
would  be  fair  to  the  child  for  us  to  have 
another  one   with   him  having   the  disease. 

We've  been  very  over-protective.  I'm  quite 
sure.  We've  bad  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
a  lot  of  things  that  he  would  really  have 
liked  to  have  done  and  It  was  certainly  part 
of  his  childhood  I  think  of  being  sick.  And 
I  think  children  should  have  a  childhood  of 
play    (?)    and   being   happy   without   Illness. 

You're  anxious,  you're  worried — planning 
for  something  that  you  hope  will  come  about 
like  a  cure.  Or  you  hope  that  the  child  will 
someday  be  able  to  live  a  normal  life.  I  think 
this  Is  the  most  Imptortant  thing. 

RoNAU]  Flxtchbh.  You  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen.  Sometimes  you  fall  out, 
you  dont  know  where  you  are.  You're  In 
the  hospital  after  that.  And  It  kind  of  up- 
sets you  then. 

But  It  shouldn't  upset  me — it  doesn't  up- 
set me  too  much — because  I've  been  used  to 
It.  But,  I  try  to  get  along  with  It  as  best  I 
can. 

It  has  created  problems  for  me  physically 
but  mentally,  no.  Sometimes  when  I  play 
basketball  or  do  strenuous  work  I  get  tired 
real  quick.  And  this  wears  me  out  and  I  get 
dizzy  and  irritated.  And  this  kind  of  troubles 
me  physically. 

But  as  mentally  It  doesn't  affect  me. 

Well,  with  sickle  cell  anemia  I'm  going  to 
try  to  be  a  hemotologlst  and  learn  more 
about  the  disease  and  Its  treatment  for  It. 
And  I  hope  this  won't  Interfere  with  my 
work  too  much. 

Mrs.  Plxtchkb.  Ronald  took  this  very  well. 
He  Is  very  determined.  He's  never  given  up. 
And  he  expects  to  live  his  life  to  the  fullest 
as  long  as  he  has. 

I  accept  It  very  easily  because  Ronald 
accepts  It. 

And  he  knows  that  his  life  Is  going  to  be 
curtailed  to  certain  activities  and  some  of  his 
deelree. 

But  I  also  know  and  he  also  realizes  that 
some  things  are  not  left  in  the  h8~d3  of  man. 

Newscastkk.  In  a  future  refxjrt  News  4 
Washington  will  focus  on  what's  being  done 
to  Improve  treatment  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
victims. 

BIG    PaOBLXM    rOR    BLACKS 

Neil  Boogs.  In  the  fourth  of  a  series  on 
sickle  cell  anemia,  News  4  Washington  focuses 
on  the  existing  forms  of  treatment  for  the 
young  disease  victims. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a  life  shortening, 
heredltfu-y  disease — blood  disease — found 
most  commonly  among  blacks.  In  Washing- 
ton there  are  two  sickle  cell  anemia  clinics 
where  160  youngsters  get  treatment. 

Close  medical  supervision  Is  necessary  to 
flght  the  frequent  disease  crisis  which  often 
leads  to  hospitalization. 

One  of  the  clinics  is  at  Preedman's  Hospital 
on  the  campus  at  Howard  University. 

Andkea  McCombs.  The  Preedman  Clinic  op- 
erates once  a  week  for  Its  out  patients.  Mrs. 
Eunice  Wilson  has  two  children  with  sickle 
cell  anemia.  They  get  a  complete  physical 
examination  at  least  once  every  three  months. 
However,  the  disease  creates  an  anemic  condi- 
tion that  weakens  the  patient's  ability  to 
fight  Infections  and  disease  crisis.  Therefore, 
clinic  visits  can  be  more  frequent  and  some- 
tlmee  require  hoepltallzatlon. 

Walter  Wilson  looks  sokaUer  and  younger 
than  his  16  years,  mainly  because  the  disease 
often  curtails  physical  growth.  He  also  tlrea 
easily. 

Mrs.  BtTNicx  Wilson.  Ijist  year  he  was  In 
the  hospital.  He  wasn't  In  for  too  long  a 
period  but  he  was  home  a  lot.  After  the  crisis 
It  !«*▼«•  blm,  you  know,  tlrsd  and  be  stays 
sleepy.  So  when  he's  like  this  be  can't  go  to 
school  because  be  sleeps  all  the  time. 


McCoMBS.  Walter  bad  suflTered  several 
crises  during  the  past  months.  It  has  meant 
worry  for  his  ptu'ents  and  pain  for  him. 

DocToa.  The  crisis  usually  Involves  pain 
and  the  disease  may  be  In  the  limbs  and  the 
bones.  And  very  often  it  may  Involve  pain  In 
the  abdomen.  So,  It  Involves  joints  and  ab- 
dominal pain.  And  these  are  usually  called 
the  day  of  crucial  crisis. 

McCoMBS.  How  are  they  treated? 

DocroB.  Well,  we  admit  them.  We  try  to 
treat  them  as  out  patient  by  giving  them 
Intravenous  fluids  and  different  analgesies. 
But  If  they  do  not  respond  we  admit  them 
Into  the  ward. 

McCoMBS.  The  length  of  hospital  stay  de- 
pends on  how  severe  the  crisis  is.  A  serious 
case  means  Intravenous  feeding,  possible 
blood  transfusions  and  antibiotics. 

VEKT   LOW  HESISTANCE  TO   INITECTIOM 

These  are  the  new  treatment  methods. 
They  do  not  cure  but  they  have  Increased 
the  chances  of  a  longer  life  for  sickle  cell 
anemia  victims. 

Doctor.  If  we  can  conquer  Infections — and 
these  are  some  of  these  causes  for  morbidity 
of  the  disease  and  most  mortalities,  we  cer- 
tainly are  doing  a  great  deed. 

McCoMBS.  Howard  University's  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Center  has  embarked  on  three  re- 
search projects  Involving  the  earlier  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  before  and  after  birth, 
and  the  uie  of  urea  ( 7 ) ,  a  chemical  substance 
produced  by  the  body. 

Physicians  hope  that  urea  can  be  a  new 
way  of  combating  the  sickle  cell  crisis,  which 
are  a  major  form  of  pain  and  disability  for 
sickle  cell  patients. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington,  at 
Preedman's  Hospital. 

FIGHT  AGAINST   SICKLE  CELL   ANEMIA 

Nen,  Boccs.  In  the  6th  of  a  series  on 
sickle  cell  anemia.  News  4  Washington 
focuses  on  the  efforts  of  people  and  organi- 
zations from  around  the  country  to  com- 
bat the  disease. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  \s  a  hereditary  blood 
disease  found  most  commonly  among  blacks. 

One  of  the  newest  efforts  Is  a  national  or- 
ganization started  by  a  baseball  team. 

Man.  Something  should  have  been  done 
about  It  years  ago,  before  I  came.  But  noth- 
ing has  and  what  the  athletes  are  trying 
to  do  Is  close  this  gap  in  terms  of  people 
doing  something  about  It. 

Doc  Ellis.  I  have  the  trait  and  Just  the 
symptoms  that  I  have — I  have — all  the 
bones  are  aching  In  my  Joints.  Plus  I  have 
fainting  spells.  I  don't  faint,  but  I  get  faint. 
And  like  today  during  the  first  Inning  I  felt 
that — faint  and  the  best  thing  that  I  did 
was  to  Just  stand  still  and  try  to  shake  It 
off. 

This  sometimes  occurs  when  I'm  doing 
running. 

Andrea  McCombs.  In  spite  of  this  the  sickle 
cell  trait  has  not  affected  his  performance. 
Ellis  Is  one  of  the  National  League's  top 
pitchers  with  a  record  of  17  wins  and  7 
losses. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  Ellis  has  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  thousands  of  black  children  In  the 
country.  So  In  May  he  and  Pirate  outfielder 
Willis  Stargell,  along  with  30  other  pro- 
fessional black  athletes,  founded  a  Black 
Athletes  Foundation  for  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Research. 

It  Is  a  private  organization  and  Stargell  U 
one  of  the  chief  sp>okesmen. 

WiLLiK  Stargeix.  We — the  Black  Athletes 
Foundation — we're  a  fund  raising  organiza- 
tion— primarily  to  raise  funds  so  that  people 
who  have  been  doing  work  In  research  can 
further   their   study   and   research. 

It's  a  disease  that  kills  people  before 
they're  30.  And  It  baa  sucb  a  mental  bearing 
on  so  many  people  that  we  are  trying  to  close 
this  gap  so  that  the  research  and  education 


can  be  done  in  terms  of  the  way  polio  was 
done. 

Ellis.  .  .  .  became  Interested  in  research. 
Then  we  founded  the  Black  Athletes  Foun- 
dation and  they  made  me  a  part  of  it.  And  we 
have  several  doctors  that  have  flown  in  from 
Chicago  and  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do  Is  educate  me 
and  others  on  sickle  cell  anemia. 

We're  going  to  really  go  Into  the  back- 
ground of  It.  And  this  Is  going  to  be  part  of 
my  winter  work. 

We  do  Intend  to  win  the  battle  plus  make 
all  black  people  aware  of  sickle  cell  and 
there's  a  possibility  that  they  might  have  It. 

McCombs.  There  are  local  efforts  too.  Six 
years  ago  parents  of  youngsters  with  the  dis- 
ease organized  here  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness. 

They  raised  more  than  10.000  dollars  for  re- 
search. The  group  feels  a  lot  more  has  to  be 
done. 

Man.  .  .  .  children  are  suffering  and  chil- 
dren are  being  Inconvenienced  as  far  as 
school  and  other  activities.  And  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  from  HEW  or  from  the  ad- 
ministration itself  any  direct  appropriation. 
And  this  Is  what'*  mostly  needed.  It's  been 
earmarked  but  we  want  It  to  be  sent  out  to 
various  Institutions  and  can  be  used  for  re- 
search and  these  needs  of  our  children. 

Woman.  One  of  the  ways  the  money  can  be 
allocated  for  sickle  cell  is  to  have  It  added  to 
the  United  Givers  Fund  so  that  peoples' 
money  can  be  donated  the  way  It's  donated  to 
some  other  charities. 

Second  Woman.  I  think  something  else 
should  be  done  In  line  with  the  research. 
Since  we  know  how  a  child  gets  this  disease, 
maybe  when  blacks  are — decide  to  get  mar- 
ried— maybe  It  should  be  that  they  should 
all  have  the  test.  So  that  you  will  know  defi- 
nitely whether  you  have  the  trait  or  your 
husband  has  the  trait. 

Then  If  both  of  you  have  the  trait  you  can 
decide  yourself  whether  you  want  to  have — 
take  a  chance  on  having  children.  I  wouldn't 
If  I  had  to  do  It  over  again. 

McCombs.  Sickle  Cell  Research  Foundation 
made  of  parents  from  around  the  country 
meets  at  Howard  University  this  weekend. 
The  group  hopes  to  emerge  as  a  national 
spokesman  to  increase  public  efforts  for  bet- 
ter treatment  and  research. 

As  one  parent  from  the  Washington  group 
put  It,  the  President  may  have  earmarked  six 
million  dollars  for  an  accelerated  campaign 
against  the  disease  but  unless  there  are  more 
funds  the  campaign  will  be  a  token  one  at 
best. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington. 

MORE  ON  sickle  CELL  ANEMIA 

Neil  Boggs.  It's  estimated  that  more  than 
40,000  blacks  in  Washington  carry  the  trait 
for  sickle  cell  anemia.  Sickle  cell  anemia  Is 
a  life  shortening  blood  disease  found  most 
commonly  among  that  group.  Trait  carriers 
do  not  have  the  disease  but  genetically  pass 
the  trait  on  to  their  children. 

They  could  be  Identified  through  a  simple 
blood  teat  but  the  test  is  not  widely  avail- 
able even  though  It's  an  inexpensive  proce- 
dure that  can  be  given  by  anyone  after  four 
hours  of  training.  The  test  was  performed 
on  reporter  Andrea  McCombe. 

Man.  Have  you  ever  had  a  test  for  sickle 
cell  anemia  before? 

Andrea  McCombs.  No,  this  is  the  first  time. 

Man.  Okay.  Pine.  Well  proceed  then. 

McCombs.  What  is  the  tesrt? 

Man.  This  test  Is  called  slckle-dex.  We're 
going  to  get  a  small  amount  of  your  blood 
and  we  will  then  put  It  into  the  solution 
known  as  slckle-dez  and  this  will  allow  us 
to  determine  whether  or  not  you  have  hemo- 
globin at  present  or  not. 

Okay. 

Now,  well  take  about  twenty  lambderaf?), 
or   a  very  small   amount  Into  this  capulary 
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ptr>e  pen(?) ,  and  from  this  we  can  then  d«- 
tennlne  as  to  whether  or  not  this  stdutlon — 
that's  all,  If  you'll  Just  hold  that  oa  jtyat 
finger  for  a  second. 

We  can  then  take  the  blood  and  put  It 
into  the  solution.  We  can  do  this  by  meana 
of  a  little  rubber  bulb  or  simply  blow  in  it. 
Now,  as  this  sits  here,  it  wUl  take  a  total 
of  about  five  minutes  and  this  is  at  room  tem- 
perature incubation.  We  wait  about  five  min- 
utes. And  as  you  can  see  here  is  a  negative 
control.  This  is  one.  It  is  negative  for  sickle 
cell.  And  you  can  see  through  the  lines. 

Now,  Andrea,  as  you  can  see  on  your  speci- 
men that  we  put  In  you  cannot  see  the  black 
lines  behind  It.  So  as  we  stated  before  you 
bad  the  hemoglobin  test,  that  you  are  prob- 
ably In  the  trait.  You  have  a  positive  trait. 
Vfe  would  have  to  go  on  from  here  to  do 
electrofalacels(?)  to  see  If  you  are  on  the 
homoaaglouB  or  the  heteroeagiou8(7)  atate. 
McCoMBB.  This  test  analyzes  that  I — based 
on  the  results  here  this  means  that  I  have — 
that  I  possibly  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait. 

Man.  It  means  according  to  this  test  with 
its  percentage  of  accuracy — it  indicates  that 
you  have  hemoglobin  at  present.  So  you 
there — very  definitely  do  carry  the  hemo- 
globin, yes. 

McCombs.  In  this  city  sickle  cell  tests  are 
given  when  requested  at  16  public  health 
clinics. 

In  the  last  year  at  the  Gale  (?)  Clinic 
three  to  four  thousand  youngsters  were 
examined  but  only  an  estimated  one  hun- 
dred were  tested  for  the  sickle  cell  trait. 
This  means  that  the  city  has  no  systematic 
approach  to  find  youngsters  with  the  trait. 
For  example,  four  year  old  Stephanie  Set- 
tles is  a  normal,  healthy  looking  girl.  Her 
mother  brought  her  In  for  a  routine  school 
physical  checkup.  Usually  she  would  not  be 
given  the  sickle  cell  test  but  when  I  sug- 
gested It  the  doctor  agreed. 

Woman.  Well,  we  sent  her  to  the  labora- 
tory a  Uttle  while  ago  and  the  laboratory 
Just  reported  that  she  had  a  sickle  cell  trait. 
And  thifl  cbUd  will  be  referred  to  the  hos- 
pital of  her  mother's  choice,  either  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  or  Preedman's  Hospital  to  the 
sickle  cell  clinic  and  she  will  be  handled 
from  there. 

McOoMBs.  Do  you  think  the  clinic  testing 
is  enough  or  effective? 

Woman.  Well,  I  feel  that  we're  doing  all 
that  we  can  with  the  funds  that  we  have. 
But  If  we  would  get  more  funds  and  we 
would  have  our  Negro  children — and  97% 
of  our  poor  children  are  Negro — If  we  would 
IdenUfy  the  ones  with  the  sickle  cell  before 
they  enter  school  or  are  In  kindergarten  then 
we  would  really  be  doing  a  good  program 
of  knowing  who  has  sickle  cell  anemia  in  the 
District  and  who  doesn't. 

McCombs.  More  than  143,000  youngstera 
return  to  school  this  fall.  If  they  were  given 
a  sickle  cell  trait  test  on  a  regular  basis  more 
youngsters  who  carry  the  trait  would  be  dis- 
covered. 

There  is  no  cure  for  sickle  cell  anemia  but 
the  trait  test  con  help  prevent  the  genetic 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington. 

FINAL    REPORT    ON    SICKLE     CELL    ANEMIA 

Neil  Boggs.  In  the  last  two  weeks  News  4 
Washington  has  presented  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  sickle  cell  anemia,  an  incurable 
hereditary  blood  disease  found  predominant- 
ly among  blacks.  The  reports  have  dealt  with 
how  the  disease  affects  the  victims,  treatment 
and  the  lack  of  regular  trait  tests  in  the  Dis- 
trict that  could  prevent  th^  genetic  spread 
or  this  life  shortening  disease. 

In  the  final  report  News  4  Washington 
talked  with  doctors  and  city  officials  to  see 
why  more  hasn't  been  done  to  set  up  testing. 

Doctor.  There's  a  need  for  screening  to 
delect  the  preeenoe  of  the  disease  and  detect 
the  frequency  of  It  among  the  various  popu- 
lation groujjs.  Primarily  black  groups,  I 
should  say. 


To  acreen  and — pardon  me — to  council  the 
people  who  are  primarily  affected. 

Woman.  This  could  be  done  through  the 
mechanism  of  our  old  city  governments— 
tbat  we  could  develop  a  case  and  present  It 
before  the  city  council  and  the  mayor  and 
we  could  bave  a  commissioner's  order  stating 
that  the  testing  for  sickle  crtl  anemia  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  therefore,  required 
of  all  children  either  entering  school  or  In 
another  level. 

Man.  Well.  I  think  the  first  thing  that  the 
city  can  do  Is  to  screen  these  school  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  test  them 
for  the  sickle  cell  trait.  And  I'm  going  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  health  department  and 
the  school  officials.  I  know  It's  only  a  short 
time  before  school  Is  open — to  see  whether 
we  can  start  It  this  year. 

Second  Man.  Our  greatest  need  now  at 
this  point  is  to — is  for  funds  and  I  don't 
think  that — I  con't  want  to  belabor  the  pKilnt 
but  funding  Is — without  funding  we  cannot 
do  anything. 

Third  Man.  One  of  the  things  is  probably 
budgetary  to  help  the  problems  as  they're 
working.  And  I  know  they're  on  a  tight 
budget  and  they  don't  bave  any  additional 
money  but  I  think  It  is  worth  it. 

Second  Woman.  Without  a  doubt.  I  think 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  primary  priorities 
when  we  consider  the  major  population  of 
the  city. 

Andrea  McCombs.  Everyone  agrees  that 
massive  testing  la  necessary.  Tbe  city  health 
officials  say  they  can't  set  up  a  test  without 
(65,000,  yet  one  commercial  lab  estimates  It 
could  provide  the  slckles-X  test,  not  Includ- 
ing back  up  tests  for  923,000,  almost  $42,000 
less  than  city  figures. 

Despite  the  apparent  monetary  obstacles 
a  massive  screening  program  is  Imminent. 
News  4  Washington  has  learned  that  the  DC. 
Council  is  drafting  regulations  to  set  up  reg- 
ular trait  tests  in  city  health  centers  and  for 
school  children. 

If  the  regulations  are  passed  that  money 
would  finally  be — the  money  would  finally 
be  found  for  the  tests  which  are  key  to  pre- 
venting the  genetic  spread  of  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

Andrea  McCombs,  News  4  Washington. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    LEGISLATION 
TO  COMBAT  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  , 
and  30  other  Senators  in  introducing  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Prevention 
Act.  The  legislation  we  propose  will  pro- 
vide much-needed  assistance  for  treat- 
ing, screening,  and  counseling  those  who 
have  been  aflUcted  with  sickled  blood. 

In  addition,  this  proposed  legislation 
assures  funds — $25  million  for  each  of 
3  years — for  institutions  to  develop 
programs  of  research  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  sickle  cell  anemia, 
and  to  educate  the  public  and  medical 
oCBcials  concerning  the  nature  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  authorize  the 
establishment  of  similar  programs  in 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  medical 
services  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  in  the 
ongoing  health  programs  of  veterans 
hospitals  and  the  public  health  service. 

Black  physicians  and  their  patients 
have  struggled  with  the  exasperation  of 
inadequate  treatment  facilities  for  sickle 
cell  anemia  for  decades.  Its  unannounced 
attacks  of  painful  crises  seriously  affect 
100,000  black  Americans.  In  total,  2  mil- 


lion black  people  in  this  country  are  be- 
lieved to  be  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait.  Because  it  is  a  hereditary  disease, 
education  and  awareness  programs  are 
very  important  first  steps  in  the  battle 
against  it.  While  it  occurs  primarily,  but 
not  exclusively,  among  blacks,  too  few 
resources  have  been  prcided  to  inform 
potential  victims  that  the  disease  exists. 
Even  less  has  been  allotted  for  treating 
the  victims  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  In  spite 
of  this  shameful  lack  of  public  conceiTi, 
considerable  work  has  been  accomplished 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Howard  University 
staff. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  avail- 
able knowledge  about  this  disease  is  due 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Pedi- 
atrics and  Child  Health  at  the  Howard 
University  College  of  Medicine.  He  re- 
ports that  among  America's  black  citi- 
zens, one  in  every  400  may  be  affected 
by  sickling.  Although  the  disease  tends 
to  manifest  itself  differently  from  patient 
to  patient,  its  kno^-n  symptoms  include 
abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  general  lassi- 
tude, seveie  aches  and  pain,  frequent 
nosebleeds,  severe  joint  swelling,  and  re- 
current fevers.  In  severe  cases,  chronic 
crippling,  ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  infec- 
tions of  the  body's  vital  organs  are  com- 
monplace. The  most  pitiful  victims  are 
the  young  children  like  those  who  have 
been  seen  in  Washington's  Freedmen's 
Hospital  with  stroke,  pneumonia,  sal- 
monella, osteomyelitis,  kidney  disease, 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  even 
blindness. 

Like  diabetes,  sickle  cell  disease  is  not 
curable.  Treatment  is  designed  to  con- 
trol it.  Dr.  Scott  and  other  practitioners 
use  blood  tiansfusions,  surgery,  and  in- 
travenous therapy  to  combat  the  effects 
of  this  inherited  crippler. 

Although  10  percent  of  the  tdack  peo- 
ple in  this  country  may  bear  the  sickle 
cell  trait,  the  symptoms  and  tragic  effects 
are  seen  only  in  the  offspring  of  two 
carriers.  For  tliat  reason  parent  educa- 
tion and  public  awareness  projects  are 
essential  if  we  Intend  to  end  the  spread 
of  sickling.  It  is  quite  passible  that  with 
earlier  efforts  to  combftt  sickle  cell 
anemia,  the  disease  today  would  not  be 
so  widespread  as  it  is.  PKU — phenylke- 
tonuria— which  occurs  once  In  about 
10,000  births  and  cystic  fibrosis,  which 
is  seen  once  in  every  2,000  births,  occur 
almost  exclusively  in  the  white  ix>pula- 
tion.  Federal  and  private  funds  have  sup- 
ported extensive  research  in  the  quest 
to  end  these  diseases,  so  today  they  are 
both  well  under  control.  But  sickle  cell 
anemia,  which  occurs  much  more  Tre- 
quently.  has  been  neglected  for  far  too 
long,  just  like  most  other  conditions  that 
affect  only  black  people. 

I  believe  that  we  must  launch  a  vig- 
orous campaign  to  treat,  educate,  and 
cure  the  sufferers  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  intend  to  work  diligently  for 
resources  to  control  this  t«Tlble  malady. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  30  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to  initi- 
ate the  attack  on  sickle  cell  anemia,  a 
major  disease  which  kills  over  half  of  its 
victims  before  the  age  of  20. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  an  inherited  blood 
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disease  which  strikes  approximately  one 
in  every  500  young  black  children 
and  affects  almost  2  million  other 
blacks  who  are  carriers  of  the  sickle  cell 
trait  but  do  not  have  the  disease  Itself. 
While  these  carriers  may  lead  normal 
lives  without  risk  of  early  death,  two  car- 
riers who  have  the  disease  may  pass  the 
trait  on  to  their  offspring.  The  chances 
are  great  that  the  child  of  such  a  mar- 
riage will  die  before  he  reaches  maturity. 

Unfortunately  the  Federal  Gov- 
ment  has  taken  virtually  no  role  In  com- 
bating this  painful  and  often  deadly 
physical  condition  although  It  is  one  of 
the  few  fatal  diseases  in  the  United 
States  that  has  not  been  targeted  for  a 
concentrated  program  of  research, 
screening  and.  treatment. 

The  proposal  I  am  cosponsoring  would 
provide  $25  million  for  programs  of  re- 
search in  the  prevention,  treatment  and 
cure  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

These  funds  would  also  be  used  to  es- 
tablish public  education  programs 
through  grants  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
screening,  referral,  and  counseling  serv- 
ices. All  such  programs  would  be  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  Voluntary  screen- 
ing, counseling,  and  treatment  would  also 
be  made  available  to  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents through  special  Defense  De- 
partment and  Veterans*  Administration 
programs. 

For  too  long  America  has  neglected 
this  deadly  malady  because  it  does  not 
affect  Americas  majority  population.  The 
time  has  come  to  finally  act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
legislation  to  combat  sickle  cell  anemia. 

This  excruciatingly  painful  hereditary 
blood  disease  afflicts  about  10  percent  of 
this  country's  black  Americans  and 
proves  fatal  in  one  out  of  every  500  cases. 
The  average  life  span  of  a  victim  of  this 
disease  runs  20  years,  although  he  has 
only  a  50-percent  chance  of  surviving 
his  flrst  year  of  life.  Few  can  look  forward 
to  living  beyond  40. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  was  flrst  Identified 
and  diagnosed  no  less  than  60  years  ago, 
but  no  drug  or  cure  has  yet  been  found  to 
combat  It.  However,  last  February  this 
obscure  but  deadly  disease  finally  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserved. 

In  his  impressive  health  care  message 
to  Congress,  President  Nixon  dramatic- 
ally identified  sickle  cell  anemia  as  a 
"second  targeted  disease  for  concentrated 
research"  and  announced  a  fivefold 
budget  increase  to  $6  million  for  sickle 
cell  anemia  treatment  and  research.  His 
language  was  clear  and  to  the  point: 

It  Is  a  sad  and  shameful  fact  that  the 
caiis*^  of  this  disease  have  been  largely  ne- 
glected throughout  our  history  We  cannot 
rewrite  this  record  of  neglect,  but  we  can 
reverse  it. 

The  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Pre- 
vention Act  is  an  irrevocable  step  to- 
ward reversing  this  neglect.  It  will  au- 
thorize $25  million  each  year  for  3  years 
to  establish  sickle  cell  assistance  pro- 
grams and  support  research  to  end  this 
dread  disease.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
this  long  overdue  national  commitment 
to  providing  relief  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  sickle  cell  sufferers. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SpiRKMAif ) : 
S.  2679.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  certain  Federal  credit 
unions  must  obtain  Insurance  of  member 
accounts  In  accordance  with  title  n  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Btinklng,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

BBASS    INST7KANCE    TIMS    EXTXNSION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Spark- 
man  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  This  bill  would  allow  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  for  Federal  credit  imlons 
to  meet  the  standards  required  for  Fed- 
eral share  insurance.  If  an  extension  of 
time  is  not  granted,  some  Federal  credit 
unions  who  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
the  standards  will  lose  their  Federal 
charters  early  next  year. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  insurance  for 
credit  imion  shares,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  Congress  should  approve  this  exten- 
sion without  undue  delay. 

When  the  Congress  established  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  insurance  for  the  share 
accounts  of  credit  imlon  members,  all 
Federal  credit  unions  were  required  to 
apply  for  the  Insurance.  State  credit 
unions  were  authorized  to  apply  and  re- 
ceive insurance  if  they  met  the  appropri- 
ate standards,  but  they  were  not  required 
to  apply.  Every  applicant,  whether  State 
chartered  or  federally  chartered,  was 
required  to  meet  certain  minimum  quali- 
fications to  obtain  insurance.  If  the  re- 
quirements are  not  met.  the  act  requires 
the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  to  reject 
the  application  for  Insurance.  Also,  ac- 
cording to  the  act.  If  the  application  of 
a  Federal  credit  union  is  rejected,  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  suspend  or 
revoke  its  charter  unless  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  rejection  the  credit 
union  meets  the  requirements  for  insur- 
ance and  becomes  an  insured  credit 
imion. 

It  i.s  this  1-year  time  oerlod  which 
the  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  extend. 
When  we  enacted  the  share  Insurance 
legislation,  we  knew  that  there  were  at 
least  500  marginal  credit  unions.  We 
knew  that  there  would  be  some  which 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum 
standard  of  safe  operation.  We  thought, 
however,  that  wittiin  a  1-year  period 
after  rejection,  any  credit  union  whose 
charter  should  be  retained  would  be  able 
to  get  Its  house  In  order.  The  record  of 
certificates  granted  for  insurance  has 
been  good.  As  of  October  6.  1971,  11,936 
credit  unions  have  obtained  insurance  of 
their  shares.  Of  these,  11,302  are  Federal 
credit  unions,  and  634  are  State  credit 
unions.  Despite  this  great  success,  there 
are  still  1,447  Federal  credit  unions  whose 
applications  have  been  deferred.  Many 
reappllcations  are  now  being  granted  in- 
surance, and  it  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  AdminLstratlon  that  at  least  half 
of  these  will  qualify  and  receive  insur- 
ance within  the  year  wiilch  Is  provided 
by  present  law.  There  are,  however,  other 
credit  unions  which  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  Insurance  but  wHl 
not  be  able  to  do  so  within  the  time 
presently  provided.  It  would  be  unfor- 


tunate to  require  the  Administrator  to 
suspend  or  revoke  the  charters  and  liqui- 
date these  credit  unions  because  of  an 
arbitrary  1-year  Umitation  which  we 
inserted  In  the  original  insurance  legis- 
lation. The  fact  Is  that  the  year  provided 
is  simply  not  sufficient  for  some  worthy 
credit  unions,  and  as  early  as  February 
of  next  year  the  Administrator  could  be 
required  to  begin  revoking  some  Federal 
charters.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  wants 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  a  Federal 
credit  imion  which  is  properly  serving 
Its  members  by  providing  a  safe  oppor- 
timlty  for  saving  and  a  source  of  relative- 
ly low  cost  credit  for  its  members.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  the  Congress  has  supported 
credit  unions  in  their  major  goal  of  pro- 
viding self-help  for  those  who  are  not 
able  to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources 
and  has  provided  certain  advantages  to 
credit  imlons  over  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. In  order  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator to  let  these  credit  unions  continue 
in  operation,  we  must  either  lower  the 
standards  of  safe  operation  which  we 
established  last  year  or  amend  the  orig- 
inal Share  Insurance  Act  as  provided  for 
in  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  recommended  that  we  either  lower 
or  remove  the  minimum  standards  now 
required  for  a  credit  union  to  obtain 
share  insurance  and  that  we  provide  In- 
surance to  all  Federal  credit  unions,  re- 
gardless of  the  safety  of  their  opera- 
tions or  the  condition  of  their  Institution. 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  last 
year  was  not  appropriate.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Congress  treated  credit 
unions  more  harshly  In  setting  standards 
for  Insurance  than  was  the  case  when  In- 
surance was  provided  for  other  financial 
Institutions  more  than  3'2  decades  ago. 
It  is  also  contended  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration has  exceeded  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  his  requirements  for  credit 
unions  to  receive  a  certificate  of  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  these  Items  need  to 
be  discussed  at  least  briefly.  Last  year 
when  we  enacted  the  law  providing  share 
insurance,  we  considered  at  length  the 
proposal  that  all  credit  unions  be  blan- 
keted In  and  that  all  be  insured  regard- 
less of  their  condition.  We  rejected  that 
approach  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  well  operated  credit 
unions  and  that  it  would  put  unneces- 
sary strain  on  the  share  insurance  fund. 
Nothing  has  happened  during  the  last 
year  to  change  what  I  believe  was  a  very 
wise  decision  of  the  Congress.  Nearly 
12.000  credit  unions  have  met  the  stand- 
ard and,  in  the  process,  the  operations 
of  many  of  these  have  been  upgraded 
and  their  shareholders  have  been  better 
served. 

Congress  did  not  treat  credit  unions 
more  harshly  in  setting  minimum  stand- 
ards than  was  the  case  with  other  insti- 
tutions when  they  were  Insured.  The  fact 
is  that  the  treatment  was  more  lenient 
and  it  was  intended  to  be  that  way. 

At  the  time  share  Insurance  was  pro- 
vided for  banks  and  savings  institutions, 
there  was  a  confidence  crisis  which  re- 
quired more  drastic  action. 

Before  providing  insurtmce  for  banks, 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
proclaimed  a  nationwide  banking  holi- 
day. He  then  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  licenses  to  na- 
tional and  State  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  whose  finan- 
cial condition  qualified  them  to  reopen. 
When  the  flrst  Insurance,  which  was  tem- 
porary, went  into  effect,  it  automatically 
insured  only  those  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  determined  to  be  in 
compliance  with  solvency  and  soundness 
standards  prescribed.  According  to  the 
1934  Federfil  Reserve  Report,  452  na- 
tional banks  and  60  State  member  banks 
had  not  been  licensed  to  reopen  and  thus 
were  not  eligible  for  insurance. 

When  Insurance  was  provided  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  all  federally 
chartered  savings  associations  were  re- 
quired to  apply  for  the  insurance  and 
each  application  was  separately  consid- 
ered. Insurance  was  not  automatically 
granted  even  though  the  chartering  of 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  be- 
gan In  late  1933,  and  the  Insurance  cor- 
poration was  set  up  in  1934.  Since  the 
standards  required  for  the  insurance 
were  the  same  as  those  required  for  a 
Federal  charter,  it  was  only  natural  that 
almost  all  of  the  institutions  which  had 
been  chartered  in  as  short  a  period  as  3 
to  6  months  earlier  would  be  insured. 
Interestingly,  however,  the  record  shows 
that  the  insuring  of  some  associations 
was  deferred  and  they  were  required  to 
get  their  house  in  order  before  insurance 
was  granted.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corp.  officials  have  assured  me 
that  no  Institution  was  granted  insurance 
unless  It  met  the  required  standard. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  credit 
unions  was  different  and  a  different  pro- 
cedure was  established.  Federal  credit 
unions  had  been  operating  since  the  early 
thirties,  and  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  at  least  500  marginal  credit  unions. 
Congress  therefore  provided  a  1-year  pe- 
riod during  which  institutions  could 
bring  themselves  up  to  the  standard 
needed  for  Insurance.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  be  sufficient  for  all  credit 
unions  whose  continued  operations  could 
be  justified.  Now,  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  will  not  be  able  to  meet  that  sched- 
ule, we  are  recommending  an  extension 
of  2  years  to  assure  that  no  worthy  credit 
union  loses  its  charter. 

Now  let  me  move  to  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  Share  Insurance 
Act  which  we  passed  last  year  and  the 
accusations  that  the  Administrator  has 
set  up  standards  for  insurance  more  dif- 
ficult to  meet  than  was  intended  by  the 
legislation.  The  major  thrust  of  the  criti- 
cism has  centered  around  the  subject  of 
regular  reserves  and  special  reserves  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  remarks  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  would  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing on  this  whole  subject.  The  re- 
port of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  in 
dLscussing  the  subject  with  reference  to 
Federal  credit  unions,  states: 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  has  with- 
drawn the  special  reserve  requirement  pro- 
vision as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Insurance. 


The  fact  is  that  the  special  reserve  pro- 
vision was  never  made  a  condition  of  ob- 
taining insurance  except  in  the  case  of 
State  credit  unions  in  States  which  had 
lower  reserve  requirements  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act.  This  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  committee  must  have  meant 
that  the  Administrator  can  no  longer  re- 
quire special  reserves  for  Federal  credit 
unions  as  necessary  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. If  that  is  the  intent,  what  the 
committee  has,  in  fact,  done,  is  make  it 
impossible  for  some  credit  unions  to 
obtain  insurance  that  otherwise  could 
have  done  so  through  an  addition  to  their 
reserves.  The  Administrator  has  been 
using  the  requirement  of  special  reserves 
to  make  up  deficiencies  found  in  indi- 
vidual credit  unions  that  made  them  in- 
eligible for  share  Insurance  under  the 
requirements  set  up  by  the  Congress. 

Section  116(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  amended,  provides  that 
immediately  before  the  payment  of  each 
dividend,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  credit 
union  shall  be  determined.  From  this 
amount,  there  shall  be  set  aside,  as  a 
regular  reserve  against  losses  on  loans 
and  against  such  other  losses  as  may  be 
specified  in  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  act,  sums  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule:  10  percent  of  gross 
income  until  the  regular  reserve  shall 
equal  7 '2  percent  of  the  total  of  out- 
standing loans  and  risk  assets,  then 
5  percent  of  gross  income  until  the  regu- 
lar reserve  shall  equal  10  percent  of  the 
total  of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets. 
Whenever  the  regular  reserve  falls  be- 
low 10  percent  or  7 '2  percent  of  the 
total  of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  as- 
sets, as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall  be  re- 
plenished by  regular  contributions  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  needed  to  main- 
tain the  reserve  goals  of  7 '2  percent  or 
10  percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  regular  reserve  is 
to  protect  against  losses  on  loans  and 
against  such  other  losses  as  may  be  spec- 
ified in  regulations  prescribed  under  the 
act. 

If  a  Federal  credit  union  operates  sat- 
isfactorily, with  sound  lending  policies 
and  practices,  effective  followup  and 
control  over  delinquent  loans,  without 
adverse  external  factors,  required  trans- 
fers to  the  regular  reserve  will  usually 
be  suflBcient  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  members  and 
to  the  share  insurance  fund. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Congress  in  Public  Law  91-468  estab- 
lished other  requirements  for  share  in- 
surance eligibihty.  li  was  specificaDy 
Intended  that,  before  a  credit  union  was 
insured  under  the  share  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  would  not  only 
require  that  the  credit  union  have  the 
reserve  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
116(a) ,  but  that  the  Administrator  would 
insure  that  such  credit  unions  abided  by 
the  other  provisions  and  criteria,  spe- 
cifically, that  they  have  adequate  re- 
serves; that  their  financial  condition 
and  policies  are  safe  or  sound:  that  they 
have  fit  management;  that  Insurance  of 
their  member  accounts  would  not  involve 
undue  risk  to  the  fund;  and  that  their 
powers  and  purposes  are  not  inconsistent 


with  the  promotion  of  thrift  among  its 
members  and  create  a  source  of  credit 
for  provident  or  productive  purposes. 

Let  me  add  that  section  116(b),  pro- 
viding authority  for  the  Administrator 
to  establish  sF>eclal  reserves,  would  never 
have  been  included  in  the  legislation  if 
it  had  not  been  intended  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator establish  such  reserves  either 
by  regulation  or  when  found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  any  special  case. 

The  fact  that  a  credit  union  might 
have  the  regular  reserve  requirements  re- 
quired by  section  116(a)  was  never  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  assessing  special  reserve  require- 
ments where  the  credit  union's  financial 
condition  was  inadequate;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  expected.  By  and  large,  the 
special  reserve  requirement  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  assessed  against  credit 
unions  has  been  as  a  result  of  excessive 
loan  delinquency.  This  loan  delinquencj-, 
if  charged  off  by  many  of  the  credit 
unions,  would  make  them  insolvent  or 
at  least  would  be  equal  to  all  the  reserve 
requirements  that  were  set  aoide.  Such 
a  circumstance  would  certainly  indicate 
financial  unsoundness  and  fall  directly 
within  the  intent  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing for  a  special  reserve  requirement. 

When  reviewing  applications  for  in- 
surance of  member  accounts,  prime  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  adequacy  of  re- 
serves. It  is  possible  for  a  Federal  credit 
union  to  meet  the  transfer  requirements 
of  section  116(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  yet  have  inadequate  reserves. 
For  example,  prior  to  the  1970  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
Federal  credit  unions  were  required  to 
transfer  20  percent  of  net  earnings  to 
the  regular  reserve.  If  the  credit  union 
had  an  abnormally  high  expense  to  in- 
come ratio,  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
to  the  regular  reserve  would  be  lower 
than  normal  and  would  prevent  the 
credit  union  from  accumulating  suCBcient 
reserves. 

Transfers  to  the  regular  reserve  are 
usually  made  only  at  the  end  of  a  divi- 
dend period — quarterly,  semiannually,  or 
annually,  usually  the  latter.  If  a  Federal 
credit  union  experiences  rapid  growth, 
required  transfers  to  the  regular  reserve 
do  not  enable  that  account  to  keep  pace 
with  growth  in  members'  savings  and  in 
loans  to  members.  As  a  specific  example, 
a  Federal  credit  union  chartered  in  196" 
had  accumulated  assets  in  excess  of  $2,3 
million  when  its  application  was  reviewed 
earlier  this  year.  Loans  to  members 
amounted  to  almost  $2.2  million.  Delin- 
quent loans  totaled  $25,700.  almost  $13.- 
000  of  which  were  delinquent  more  than 
12  months.  To  protect  against  probable 
losses  from  loans  which  were  seriously 
delinquent  and  against  possible  losses 
from  other  loans  totaling  over  $2.1  mil- 
lion, the  credit  union  had  reserves  of 
only  $22,400. 

Federal  credit  unions  which  experience 
high  losses  on  loans  to  members  do  not 
accumulate  adequate  reserves,  even 
though  statutory  transfers  to  the  regular 
reserve  are  made,  because  the  reserves 
are  depleted  by  the  absorption  of  uncol- 
lectible loans.  Doubt  Is  cast  upon  the  col- 
lectibility of  deUnquent  loans  in  credit 
unions  having  a  high  loss  ratio  that  is  not 
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present  in  credit  unions  which  have  a  his-  whUe  your  Committee  wUbea  to  make  it  jection  because  their  regular  reserves 

tory  of  no  losses  or  relatively  small  losses,  clear  that  by  virtue  of  thU  legislation  it  la  ^„^  ^q^   ^  compliance  with  the  act. 

The  present  sutute  provides  that  10  ^^ru^T.^LTh^^'c^^UL"  mafSf  m  Others  have  management  dlfflculUes. 
percent  of  gross  mcorae  Is  transferred  to  violation  of  the  reqXmenta  set  by  the  Others  are  simply  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
the  regular  reserve  unUl  the  reserve  shall  Adxninietrator  a;  the  aame  time  it  expectj  sound  financial  ccHidition.  Others  would 
equal  7  Hi  percent  of  the  total  outstanding  the  AdminiBtrator  to  insure  thoee  credit  involve  undue  rislc  to  the  insurance  fund, 
loans  and  risk  assets,  then  5  percent  of  unions  whoee  operations,  including  their  re-  The  House  amendment,  regardless  of 
gross  income  until  the  regular  reserve  serve  requirement  policies,  meet  the  sund-  how  interpreted,  does  nothing  for  these 
shall  equal  10  percent  of  the  total  of  out-  ards  set  out  by  congress.  credit  unions,  and  I  for  one  do  not  behave 
standing  loans  and  risk  assets.  If  a  credit  since  the  committee  expects  the  re-  that  we  should  require  the  Administrator 
umon  does  not  recognize  and  charge  off  quirements  set  out  by  the  Administrator  to  withdraw  their  charters  witliout  giv- 
loans  ttiat  are  without  value,  it  is  pos-  to  be  met  and  since  the  special  reserve  ins  tliem  additional  time, 
sible  for  the  credit  union  to  be  in  a  posi-  requirements  by  the  Administrator  were  Mr.  President,  a  point  was  made  in  the 
tion  of  "no  transfer"  or  a  reduced  trans-  made  only  when  the  operaUons  and  fl-  House  report  and  on  the  House  floor  that 
f  er  to  regular  reserve  at  the  end  of  a  nanclal  condition  of  a  credit  union  made  there  are  many  small  credit  unions  which 
dividend  period,  yet  have  inadequate  ^  uninsurable  according  to  the  require-  have  been  rejected  for  insurance.  One 
reserves  To  cite  another  example,  a  Fed-  ments  set  up  In  the  act  passed  by  Con-  case  was  cited  in  which  insurance  was 
eral  credit  union  had  assets  of  $1,100,000.  gress  which  the  Administrator  is  required  denied.  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  case. 
Tit!i*^^^^*~°^  $908,000  and  loans  of  to  follow,  the  removal  of  the  special  re-  and  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Admin- 
loS  c««  regular  reserves  totaled  serves  as  the  House  committee  say  its  istrator  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
$97  500— over  10  percent  of  loans.  The  language  Intends  merely  ties  the  hands  case.  If  an  injustice  has  been  done,  it 
credit  union  then,  was  in  a  'no  transfer'  of  the  Administrator  to  work  out  ar-  should  be  corrected  immediately.  How- 
position  It  had.  however,  $182,300  in  de-  rangements  with  uninsurable  credit  ever,  to  indicate  as  is  done  in  the  report 
Imquent  loans,  $114,000  of  which  was  m  unions  whereby  they  can  become  that  the  committee  is  concerned  that  it 
loans  delinquent  more  than  12  months,  insured.  may  have  been  denied  because  it  is  too 
Loans  considered  to  be  losses  exceeded  i  should  at  this  point  include  the  Ian-  small  Ls  not  warranted.  I  have  Uken  the 
reserves.  guage  reported  by   the  House  Banking  effort  to  check  into  tliis  matter  because 

In  another  case,  a  Federal  credit  un-  committee  so  that  Members  of  the  Sen-  of  my  personal  interest  in  smaU  credit 

ion  had  $160,000  in  loans,  with  reserves  ate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  unions,  and  such  an  accusation  through 

of  $12,300.  Reserves  were  7.6  percent  of  its  meaning  and  ferret  out,  if  possible,  iimuendo  is  completely  unjustified.  I  in- 

loans.  The  Federal  credit  union  was  in  a  just  what  its  effect,  if  any,  would  be:  elude  a  listing  of  just  a  few  of  the  small 

^nn^fr^io?."^  H»,?^n!!i^'i'^^il^nfo^^^,';  ^rc    aoi.  (d)   In  the  case  of  any  Federal  credit  unions  that  have  been  insured  in 

600  in  loans  deUnquent   more  than   12  ^^^  ^„,o„  ^.^^^  application  for  insurance  one  district  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

months.    Loans    totolmg    almost    $12  000  ,«  disapproved,  if  such  Federal  credit  union  A  sample  of  insured  credit  unions  with 

were   considered  probable   losses,   which  (d  has  transferred  such  amounts  to  lU  re-  potential  under  100 

Th^.'^lfrT^hf^lf^  nir  ''"^  ""'^  '■''^"^'  ^'  serves  as  ,8  required   under  section    1,6, a).  Actual  and  (potential)  membership:     Assets 

they  were  charged  off .  6,nd  {2)  has  not  x-iolated  any  provision  of  this  t        j 

Tliese   credit    unions    had    made    the  -^cf,  the  Administrator  shall  nonetheless  is-         ^!;   '^'^J    *l'^ 

reserve    transfers    required    by    section  s"^  to  such  Federal  credit  union  a  certificate        2:    ig     loooo 

116ta).  yet  reserves  in  relation  to  needs  °,'  '"durance  which  shall  be  valid  for  a  period         °«    °«^ i^' ^ 

were  inadequate  and  the  credu  m^ons  ^LrorTeroKe^^the^rreVTanT^^e^^i  -  '1-'  ::::-":::::::::::::::::  ]  :oo^ 

therefore  uninsurable.  When  such  situa-  credit  union  which  has  failed,  upon  the       "  'IV  ^^'^ 

tions    were   encountered,    the    National  expiration  of  such  two  year  period  of  insxjr-         I?  'I^'   t^ 

Credit  Union   Administration   made   an  ance.   to  file  an   application   for  insurance         ,;:    ",J   ignnn 

offer  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fed-  which  is  approved  by  the  Administrator  in         ig  ^'     "" ss'ooo 

eral  credit  union  indicating  that  an  aug-  accordance  with  subsection   (c).  a  Federal  gg    ^.                                                la'ooo 

mentation  of  reserves  would  make   the  "edit   union   which   is  in.sured   under   this        ^^    g^,   -""                       is'ooo 

credit  imion  insurable.  subsection  for  a  period  of  two  years  is  an  in-         gg   ,ga,            is'ooo 

If  the  credit  unions  had  an  available  th[f'\it7e^'ic!r  s.'!!.^JHf^nf^*w^vILt""'  "^  «°  doo. ":::::::::::::::":::::::  2V coo 

surplus,  the  NaUonal  Credit  Union  Ad-  '^^^  """  '°'  """"^  P"'"'*  °'  '*°  ^^'^                  "  .80)   27,000 

ministraUon  would  ask  the  boards  of  It  is  my  contention  that  in  order  to  ^^^  House  report  also  comments  on 
directors  to  augment  reserves  by  a  trans-  obtain  the  2-year  insurance  certificate,  ^hc  limited  income  credit  unions  which 
fer  of  all  or  a  porUon  of  the  surplus  to  the  credit  union  must  not  be  in  violation  ^ave  not  been  able  to  get  insurance  and 
an  irrevocable  reserve  account,  rather  of  any  provhsion  of  Uie  act  One  of  the  ^^^^^  that  there  are  106  of  these.  The 
than  reject  the  appUcation  for  insurance  provisions  of  the  act  is  that  the  Adminis-  ^ ^^ts  I  have  received  show  that  there  are 
of  member  accounts.  If  surpluses  were  trator  is  authorized  to  impose  special  re-  ogj  hmited  income  credit  unions  which 
not  available  for  transfer  to  irrevocable  serve  requirements.  This  provision  is  not  j^^ve  been  deferred  Of  these  106  are 
reserves  thereby  enabling  the  credit  un-  waived  by  the  amendment  and,  therefore,  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  related 
ions  to  qualify  for  share  insurance,  the  would  appear  to  be  in  effect.  If  such  is  Most  of  tlie  deferrals  of  insurance  for 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  the  case,  the  amendment  nullifies  the  the.se  credit  unions  are  because  of  reserve 
would  ask  the  boards  to  execute  special  change  which  the  House  committee  re-  deficiencies  and  most  of  the  reserve  de- 
agreements  to  transfer  more  than  10  per-  port  states  was  intended,  and  therefore  ficiencies  are  in  regular  reserves  Notli- 
cent  of  gross  Income  to  irrevocable  re-  no  insurance  would  be  granted  except  on  j^g  jn  the  House  bill  would  give  any 
serves  before  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  the  same  terms  as  presently  exist.  If,  in  relief  to  these  credit  imions    Some  of 

Requests  by  the  National  Credit  Union  fact,  the  special  reserve  requirements  are  those  small  limited  income  credit  unions 

Administration  for  augmentations  of  re-  voided,  then  the  credit  union  does  not  that  have  been  insured  have  been  able 

serves   were  made   only   when   reserves  meet  the  other  standards  required  by  the  to  get  the  insurance  because  of  an  alloca- 

were  inadequate  and  the  credit  imions  law  and  would  not  be  able  to  get  insur-  tion  of  $504,000  to  the  National  Credit 

otherwise  uninsurable.  Agreements  which  ance.  Union  Administration  by  the  Office  of 

were  obtained  to  strengthen  reserves  en-  The   most   unfortunate   part   of   this  Economic  Opportunity.  The  October  is- 

abled    the   Administrator    to   insure    the  whole  exercise  in  frustration  is  tliat  the  sue  of  the  NCUA  Bulletin  indicates  that 

member  accounts  in  those  credit  imions.  credit  unions  which  are  not  able  to  come  us  Federal  credit  unions  with  Individ- 

Now,  the  Hoiise  Banking  Committee  in-  up  to  the  standard  required  do  not  ob-  ual  guarantee  needs  of  $458,100  have 
dicates  that  the  language  which  it  has  tain  any  relief  through  this  amendment  been  given  to  the  regional  directors, 
approved  is  intended  to  withdraw  the  regardless  of  how  it  is  interpreted.  When  a  guarantee  Is  granted  to  these 
special  reserve  requirement  provision  as  I  have  been  advised  by  the  National  Federal  credit  imions.  It  restores  them 
a  condition  of  obtaining  insurance.  In  the  Credit  Union  Administration  that  many  to  solvency  and  provides  an  adequate  re- 
same  report,  the  committee  indicates  of  the  credit  unions  which  have  been  re-  serve  to  permit  continued  operation  in 
that —  Jected  for  insurance  have  received  the  re-  an  insureid  status.  Indeed,  the  National 
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Credit  Union  Administration  is  assist- 
ing small  credit  unions  to  become  in- 
sured. If  more  assistance  can  be  legiti- 
mately provided,  it  should  be  provided. 
The  Administration  is  also  trying  to  as- 
sist other  credit  unions  so  that  they  may 
become  Insiu-ed.  Surely  no  National 
Credit  Union  Administrator  desires  to 
preside  over  the  liquidation  of  hundreds 
of  Federal  credit  unions.  He  knows,  as 
well  as  anyone,  the  good  that  can  be 
done  and  is  being  done  by  many  of  these 
institutions.  In  my  Judgment,  from  keep- 
ing closely  abreast  of  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Administrator,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  has  carried  out  the  intent 
of  the  statute  In  requiring  the  special 
reserves  in  those  cases  where  he  thought 
necessary.  I  believe  that  he  has  admin- 
istered the  share  insurance  program 
and  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  in  an  out- 
standing manner.  This  is  not  a  time  to 
be  unduly  critical  or  to  tie  his  hands  but 
a  time  to  provide  an  additional  2  years 
so  that  he  can  continue  to  assist  credit 
unions  to  improve  their  operations  and 
thus  qualify  for  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  CREDrr  Union 

Adminlstration. 
Washington.  DC,  October  8.  1971. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  October  6.  1971,  concern- 
ing House  Report  No.  92  543,  to  accompany 
HR  9961. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  special  reserves 
In  connection  with  Insurance  applications,  I 
have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  most  recent  Is- 
sue of  the  'NCUA  Bulletin"  which  supplies 
some  background  Information  on  the  proc- 
essing of  share  Insurance  applications.  I  have 
also  enclosed  materials  which  explain  the  use 
of  special  agreements  for  transfers  to  Ir- 
revocable reserves.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  before  any  consideration  was  given  to 
such  agreements,  it  was  first  determined  that 
the  particular  credit  union  concerned  was 
not  Insurable  under  the  standards  provided 
In  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

When  It  wflis  determined  that  the  applica- 
tion would  be  rejected  for  one  of  the  reasons 
listed  In  Section  201(c)(2)  of  the  Act,  and 
that  a  transfer  of  a  certain  amount  of  funds 
to  an  Irrevocable  re-serve  could  render  the 
credit  union  Insurable,  an  offer  to  that  ef- 
fect was  made  to  the  credit  union.  Generally 
speaking,  this  offer  stated  that  If  the  credit 
union  would  agree  to  make  such  a  transfer.  I 
would  be  able  to  give  the  members  immediate 
insurance  protection  rather  than  rejecting 
the  application.  This  was  In  no  way  intended 
as  the  Imposition  of  an  additional  prereq- 
uisite for  Insurance  but  rather  a  vehicle 
by  which  the  members  could  obtain  prompt 
Insurance  protection. 

With  regard  to  the  section  of  H.H.  9961 
pertaining  to  reserves,  the  language  Is  not 
clear  to  me.  I  Interpret  It  to  mean  that  the 
Administrator  Is  not  authorized  to  require 
regular  reserves  in  excess  of  that  amount 
authorized  by  Section  ne(a)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  and  shaU  insure  credit 
unions  that  have  met  that  requirement.  If 
they  are  not  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 


the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  As  I  read  the 
proposed  language.  If  a  credit  union  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  established  in  Section 
201  (c)  (3) ,  the  credit  union  would  have  to  be 
rejected  for  Insurance.  It  would  appear  that 
the  language  says  nothing  the  statute  does 
not  already  say. 

I  have  attached  for  your  Information  a 
statistical  breakdown  of  the  current  status 
of  the  547  "limited  Income"  credit  unions 
which  Include  those  which  are  "OEO  re- 
lated." The  NCUA  OEO  Financial  Assistance 
Program  has  enabled  19  OEO  related  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  qualify  for  insurance. 
Nlnety-slx  other  OEO  related  groups  have 
been  Initially  selected  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance which  win  be  applied  when  they 
meet  the  other  Insurability  standards. 

Concerning  demand  deposits  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, no  state-chartered  credit  union  Is,  at 
present,  accepting  demand  deposits. 

The  Report,  at  page  4,  Indicates  that  I 
denied  insurance  to  a  credit  union  In  the 
northeast  with  a  membership  of  42  members. 
Regrettably,  I  received  no  formal  complaint 
from  any  such  credit  union  nor  those  In- 
terested In  Its  affairs  and  learned  of  the  ap- 
parent discontent  only  from  the  report.  1 
have  asked  Chairman  Patman  to  supply  the 
name  of  that  credit  union  so  that  I  may  In- 
vestigate the  circumstances  and  correct 
any  error.  If  In  fact,  an  error  has  been  made. 
It  Is  not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
such  an  event  happened  but  each  credit 
union  has  l>een  given  my  personal  attention. 
Since  I've  studied  the  Financial  and  Statis- 
tical Reports  of  nearly  13,000  credit  unions, 
I  admit  I  could  have  erred  at  least  once.  When 
such  happens,  I  request  that  I  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  my  actions,  vice  being 
called  to  task  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
have  enclosed  a  sample  list  of  credit  unions 
which  have  been  insured  and  are  of  a  similar 
size  to  the  one  mentioned  In  the  Report. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  you  that  some 
a.sslstance  should  be  given  to  those  credit 
unions  which  have  not  yet  received  Insur- 
ance and  which  may  not  be  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  standard  within  the  year  provided. 

It  has  been  my  goal  to  operate  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  law  as  established  by  Con- 
gress. If  those  boundaries  can  be  expanded 
to  lend  assistance  to  credit  unions  which 
might  otherwise  not  qualify  for  Insurance,  a 
great  many  people  would  be  satisfactorily 
served. 

Thanking   you   for   your   Interest.   I   am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  Nickerson,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  Intended  to  introduce  a  bill  on  this 
subject  but  had  intended  to  wait  for  a 
bill  from  the  House  upon  which  the  Sen- 
ate could  work  its  will.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  that  was  being  considered  by  the 
House  appears  to  be  hopelessly  bogged 
down  in  controversy  and  misunderstand- 
ing. The  committee  tried  to  have  it  con- 
sidered under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  the  House  turned  down  that  request 
because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  bill.  Chairman  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  at  that  time  stated: 
I  hope  you  wUl  support  this  bill.  If  you  do 
not  support  this  bill  now,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  Indicated  that  it  will  not  give 
me  a  hearing  on  a  rule  for  this.  So  that 
means  in  this  session  of  Congress  this  bill 
will  be  dead.  That  will  be  a  great  disservice 
to  a  lot  of  people,  and  It  Is  not  necessary. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a 
great  disservice  to  a  lot  of  people  if  we 
do  not  provide  an  extension  of  time  so 
that  hundreds  of  credit  unions  will  be 
able  to  obtain  insurance  of  their  shares 
and  thus  retain  their  Federal  charters 


and  continue  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  saving  and  a  source  of  credit  for  their 
members.  For  this  reason,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  take  action  on  this  simple 
bill  for  an  extension  without  delay. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney  ) : 
S.    2680.   A   bill   to   designate   cerUln 
lands  In  the  State  of  California  as  wil- 
derness. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  designate  certain  lands  within  the 
Mendocino  National  Forest  in  California 
as  the  Snow  Mountain  Wilderness  Area. 
I  am  deUghted  to  be  joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  CaUfor- 
nla  (Mr.  Tunney)  who  Is  cosponsoring 
the  bill.  Located  in  the  coastal  mountain 
ranges  of  Mendocino  County  about  80 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  Snow  Moun- 
tain is  the  closest  available  wilderness 
north  of  the  bay  area. 

Snow  Mountain  contains  37.000  acres 
with  a  wide  variety  of  vegetation  types, 
ranging  from  chaparral  and  bru^  to 
mixed  conifers,  red  fir,  white  fir,  and 
ponderosa  pine.  Tliese  provide  a  natural 
refuge  for  deer,  squirrel,  bobcat,  golden 
eagles,  and  quail.  Bear  and  mountain 
lions  also  have  been  sighted  there.  The 
rough  country  of  Snow  Moimtain  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  primitive 
character  of  the  coast  ranges. 

The  Snow  Mountain  summit  of  7,056 
feet  provides  a  good  view  of  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  and  limited  recreation  po- 
tential, opportunities  for  solitude  at 
Snow  Moimtain  are  greater  than  in  other 
areas. 

However,  unless  this  area  is  set  aside 
as  wilderness,  it  could  be  destroyed  by 
erosion  from  road  building  and  off-trail 
vehicular  use  and  logging  operations. 
The  wilderness  designation  Is  the  only 
certain  method  of  assuring  that  the  area 
will  be  managed  to  preserve  its  environ- 
mental values  and  its  natural  ecosystems. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  2680 
A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  California  as  wildernese 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C.  n32(bl), 
certain  lands  In  the  Mendocino  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-seven  thousand  acres  as  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Snow  Mountain 
Defacto  Wilderness  Area",  dated  June  1971 
are  hereby  deslgrnated  as  wilderness  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Snow  Mountain  WU- 
derness  Area. 

Sec  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  wUderness  area  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  R«presenta- 
tlves,  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act :  Provided,  however,  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 
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Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  sball  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas,  except  that  any  reference  In  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  165.  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibiting Involuntary  busing  of  students. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  area  In  which  I  feel  that  certain  insti- 
tutions of  American  Government  are 
failing  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.  I  want  most  of  all  to  suggest  what 
can  be  done  about  It.  Many  words  have 
been  written  and  many  thoughts  have 
been  expressed  concerning  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  those  of  us  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Generalizations  are  always 
dangerous.  But  to  my  mind.  If  we  have 
one  job  up  here,  it  Is  to  provide  leadership 
for  the  American  people.  With  all  due 
respect,  I  submit  that  we  have  failed  to 
meet  this  responsibility  in  an  area  which 
is  most  important  to  most  of  our  citi- 
zens— the  education  of  the  Nation's 
children. 

American  Government  is  complex.  It 
has  many  facets.  There  are  many  mouths 
out  of  which  Government  can  speak.  This 
sometimes  results  in  massive  confusion. 
In  some  cases,  the  confusion  can  assume 
tragic  proportions.  Such  is  the  state  of 
affairs  in  American  education  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  today.  Public  edu- 
cation and  schools  that  once  were  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  our  Nation  are 
now  in  such  disarray  that  public  confi- 
dence in  them  has  been  seriously  eroded. 

Forced  busing  has  fallen  on  the  Nation, 
primarily  the  South,  like  a  plague.  It 
has  created  educational  and  disciplinary 
chaos  in  schools.  It  has  weakened  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  public  education.  Children 
are  uprooted  from  tlieir  neighborhoods 
and  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend 
schools  nearest  their  homes  and  families. 
They  are  herded  about  hke  cattle  over  dis- 
tances  of  15-20  miles,  and  sometimes  even 
longer. 

Forced  school  busing  htis  come  about 
largely  because  of  confusion  and  lack  of 
direction  in  the  Federal  courts — from  the 
Supreme  Court  on  down.  It  has  resulted 
from  confusion  and  lack  of  direction  in 
the  administration — from  the  President 
on  down.  The  situation  has  reached  such 
supreme  idiocy  that  children  of  tender 
years  are  being  separated  from  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  sent  to  schools 
many  mUes  apart,  having  to  board  school 
buses  before  daylight,  to  return  home 
only  after  dark. 

All  of  this  takes  place  under  the  guise 
of  school  desegregation,  when  in  reality 
it  is  ordered  primarily  to  satisfy  the  no- 
tion of  some  Federal  court  or  public  ofH- 
cial  that  such  action  Is  required  by  the 
law  and  that  It  Is  In  the  best  educational 
interests  of  children.  They  are  wrong  on 
both  coimts.  There  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  of  mathematically  precise 


racial  balance  in  public  schools.  Congress 
has  enunciated  this  policy  on  many, 
many  occasions.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deaj  of  controversy  over  courts  ordering 
more  busing  than  the  law  requires.  I  say 
the  courts  are  ordering  more  busing  than 
the  law  allows. 

We  are  all  interested  in  quality  educa- 
tion. But  I  fall  to  see  how  the  best  inter- 
ests of  children  are  served  by  transport- 
ing them  about  on  buses  clear  across 
school  districts,  to  an  unfamiliar  and 
sometimes  frightening  envirorunent. 
Forced  busing  carmot  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  black  children.  Forced  busing 
cannot  be  in  the  best  interests  of  white 
children.  Forced  busing  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  any  children. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  unless  cor- 
rective action  is  forthcoming,  we  are  well 
on  our  way  to  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  neighborhood  schools  and  public  edu- 
cation as  an  institution  of  strength  that 
has  served  our  Nation  long  and  well.  I 
for  one  refuse  to  stand  idly  by  and  re- 
main mute  in  the  presence  of  this  crisis. 
Busing  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  educational  services. 
Putting  children  on  schoolbuses  and 
transporting  them  to  classes  great  dis- 
tances away  constitutes  expense  of  the 
students'  time  and  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  contributes  naught  to  education,  the 
fundamental  reason  why  children  are 
sent  to  school  in  the  first  place. 

The  people  of  America  have  worked 
long  and  very  hard  for  quality  education. 
It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  tliat 
the  schools  we  now  have  in  our  country 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  Just  as  taxpayers  have  a 
vested  interest  in  their  schools,  they  also 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  very  best  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  cer- 
tainly understandable  to  me  how  anyone 
would  rebel  against  anything  that  would 
compromise  that  right.  They  object,  and 
rightfully  so,  when  busing  takes  prece- 
dence over  quality  education — and  when 
they  are  given  absolutely  no  say-so  in 
the  matter. 

I  submit  that  neither  white  parents  nor 
black  parents  can  be  expected  to  sit  still 
while  the  education  of  their  children  is 
subjected  to  social  experimentation.  I 
know  of  no  parents  who  want  their  child 
put  in  the  middle  of  this  gigantic  polit- 
ical struggle,  when  its  legality  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  and  when  it  nms  counter  to 
commonsense. 

The  forced  busing  policy  has  heretofore 
been  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  the 
South.  Now,  other  school  districts  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  also  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  problem  of  ha\'inff 
their  children  taken  away  from  their 
neighborhood  schools  and  transported 
across  town.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
regardless  of  wherever  forced  busing 
takes  place  it  is  detrimental  to  education 
and  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  runs  counter  to  the  law  as  indicated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  as  pronounced  on  several  oc- 
casions by  the  Congress.  In  1954,  In  the 
Brown  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  State  action  which  resulted  in 
racially  segregated  schools  violated  the 
Constitution  and  could  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. We  now  accept  this  as  the  law  of 


the  land,  and  do  so  without  reservation. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  that  decision.  Its 
message  was  essentially  clear.  Race  can- 
not be  a  determining  factor  in  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  the  public 
schools.  That  decisiCHi  can  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  schools  must  be  colorblind. 

The  Court  seemed  to  be  saying  that 
there  could  no  longer  be  black  schools  or 
white  schools,  that  in  the  future  there 
must  just  be  schools,  open  to  all  regard- 
less of  race.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
Brown  decision,  of  course,  was  that  State 
action  to  affirmatively  enforce  segrega- 
tion in  public  schools  according  to  race 
was  unconstitutional.  But,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Court  ordered,  or  even  contemplated,  af- 
firmative action  by  the  government  to 
require  racial  balance  or  racial  quotas  in 
the  public  schools. 

I  do  not  believe  the  courts  contem- 
plated the  assignment  of  six  children 
from  the  same  family,  three  in  junior 
high  school  and  three  in  elementary, 
to  five  different  schools  as  far  as  5  miles 
away.  Yet,  that  is  what  happened  in 
LaOrange.  Ga.  I  do  not  believe  the  Court 
contemplated  having  a  mother  drive 
her  children  to  four  different  schools 
each  day  in  order  to  contribute  to  a 
racial  balance  in  those  schools.  Yet,  that 
is  what  happened  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Court  embraced 
the  idea  of  putting  children  on  a  bus 
and  transporting  them  to  school  through 
20  miles  of  coastal  marshland.  Yet.  that 
is  what  happened  in  Savannah.  Ga.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Court  entertained  the 
idea  of  some  day  seeing  a  school  district 
crisscrossed  by  miles  of  bus  routes  to 
take  children  to  school  far  away  from 
their  own  neighborhoods.  Yet.  that  is 
what  we  have  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
N  C.  One  could  go  on  and  on  and  on, 
reciting  case  after  case  of  what  I  call 
the  idiocy  of  forced  schoolbusing. 

All  tills,  of  course,  has  come  about 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  Brown 
decision.  At  the  time,  the  Court's  mes- 
sage was  clear  to  most  Americans.  State 
enforced  segregation  was  illegal  under 
the  Constitution.  In  1964.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  were  here  then.  'We  well 
remember  the  earnest  deliiieratlon  that 
went  into  that  legislation.  During  these 
debates  Senators  went  to  great  pains  to 
build  a  legislative  history  to  clearly 
demonstrate  what  the  law  was  intended 
to  do  and  what  it  was  not  Intended  to 
do.  Some  of  the  most  extensive  of  these 
dialogs  concerned  title  IV  of  the  act. 

Section  401  *b)    reads  as  follows: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
.schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  orlprln.  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dent.s  to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Section  407 la)  (2)  reads  in  psut: 

Nothing  herein  shall  emjjower  any  ofHctal 
or  court  of  the  tJnlted  Slates  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  student*  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  anotber  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  tb* 
coxirt  to  Insure  compliance  with  constltu« 
Clonal  standards. 
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That  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  enough 
to  be  imderstood  by  even  the  schoolchil- 
dren it  so  vitally  affects.  Even  so.  there 
were  painstaking  efforts  In  the  Senate  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
prohibited  schoolchildren  from  t)elng 
bused  all  about  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  then  acting 
as  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  said  very 
strongly  that  the  bill  was  expressly 
amended  to  preclude  any  inference  that 
the  law  conferred  new  authority  to  deal 
with  "racial  Imbalance"  in  schools.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  said  further  that  it 
should — 

Serve  to  soothe  fears  that  title  IV  might 
be  read  to  empower  the  Federal  Government 
to  order  the  busing  of  children  around  a 
city  In  order  to  achieve  a  certain  racial  bal- 
ance or  mix  In  schools. 

In  another  exchange,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey was  asked  about  school  busing, 
and  he  replied: 

.  .  .  While  the  Constitution  prohibits 
segregation.  It  does  not  require  Integration. 
The  busing  of  chUdren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  Integration 
of  schools.  In  fact,  If  the  bill  were  to  compel 
it.  It  would  be  a  violation,  because  It  would 
be  handling  the  matter  on  the  ba.sls  of  race 
and  we  would  l>e  transporting  children  be- 
cause of  race. 

Tills  principle  has  not  only  been  writ- 
ten into  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  in  appro- 
priation bills  in  language  which  is  iden- 
tical or  similar.  For  example,  section  409 
of  the  Education  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  1969  provides — 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
aboll.shment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary achool  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parent  or 
parents  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

In  light  of  these  pronoimcements  by 
Congress,  it  Is  Interesting  indeed  to  com- 
pare actions  of  yesterday  with  the  bleak 
reality  of  today.  It  still  boggles  the  mind 
to  try  to  understand  how  we  have  bridged 
this  seemingly  imbrldgeable  gap.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  just  when  the  waters  first 
began  to  muddy.  However,  slowly  and 
insidiously,  a  new  concept  crept  into  the 
picture. 

A  succession  of  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Supreme  Coiut.  and  various  other 
Federal  courts  became  midwives  at  the 
birth  of  an  idea  which  now  is  tearing  at 
tlie  basic  fabric  of  American  public  edu- 
cation. The  idea,  simply  stated,  is  that 
the  Federal  Government,  not  the  local 
school  board,  can  dictate  to  parents  what 
••school  their  children  must  attend  and 
Irom  what  school  they  can  be  barred. 
It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  say  that  all 
school  doors  must  be  kept  open.  Our  chil- 
dren, now.  are  treated  like  sheep,  herd- 
ed In  bewildered  masses  away  from 
schools  closest  to  their  homes  to  strange 
classrooms  far  away.  It  Is  small  wonder 
that  the  American  people  are  bewildered 
and  angry.  No  one  can  exactly  pinpoint 
where  this  idea  came  from.  Surely,  there 
was  no  such  command  in  the  Brown 
decision.  Stu^ly,  there  was,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
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hlbitlon  against  it  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  mid  In  subsequent  education  appro- 
priation bills. 

One  of  the  most  infuriating  aspects  of 
the  busing  policy  is  its  vagueness.  No  one 
has  ever  demonstrated  to  me  the  source 
of  authority  for  forced  busing  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  No  one  has  ever 
explained  to  me  how  we  can  have  a  stat- 
ute which  expressly  forbids  busing,  and 
yet  have  a  bureaucrat  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
some  Federal  court  issue  an  order  that 
causes  exactly  that. 

We  have  had.  however,  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  contradictory  policies  on 
school  busing.  For  years  now,  we  have 
had  a  vast  array  of  officials  at  HEW  try- 
ing to  operate  local  schools  from  Wash- 
ington. Pronoimcements  on  just  what  the 
law  required  changed  about  as  often  as 
the  steady  stream  of  enforcement  officers 
who  came  and  went.  There  was  no  clear 
direction  from  the  Cabinet  level.  There 
was  no  clear  direction  from  the  White 
House. 

The  Nixon  record  for  clarity  or  direc- 
tion has  been  no  better.  For  example,  the 
President  denoimced  a  busing  desegrega- 
tion plan  for  Austin,  Tex.,  that  had  been 
prepared  by  his  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  Issued  a 
statement  instructing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  work 
with  individual  school  districts  to  hold 
busing  to  the  "minimimi  required  by 
law." 

I  hope  the  Attorney  General  knows 
what  the  President  means  by  "mini- 
mum." I  hope  Secretary  Richardson 
knows  what  the  President  means  by 
"minimum."  I  wish  they  would  all  ex- 
plain what  extent  of  forced  busing  is 
"required  by  law"  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  Congress  has  repeatedly 
said  that  no  busing  was  to  be  required  or 
allowed  just  to  achieve  a  mathematical 
racial  balance.  If  we  are  going  to  render 
some  order  out  of  the  present  school 
chaos,  I  submit  that  the  President  will 
have  to  be  more  explicit. 

While  the  Federal  courts  have  had  a 
prominent  role  in  forcing  school  busing, 
they  have  not  been  as  active  in  clearly 
defining  the  law  and  applying  it  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Again,  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  there  are  almost  as  many 
varying  court  orders  on  busing  as  there 
are  district  coiuia.  For  example,  last  year 
three  Federal  District  Judges  handed 
down  three  different  rulings  to  three 
school  systems  in  Virginia  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  busing  is  proper  in 
oi-der  to  achieve  school  desegregation. 
Based  on  what  I  read  in  a  Washington 
Post  news  story,  it  must  be  very  rare 
indeed  for  three  Federal  judges  to  be  so 
at  odds  with  themselves,  and  with  each 
other,  on  what  they  were  doing,  or  what 
the  law  actually  required  them  to  do. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  speak  on  the 
Issue  last  spring  in  the  Swann  case  in- 
volving forced  busing  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.C.  But,  even  then,  the  Court 
seemed  to  be  speaking  out  of  both  sides 
of  Its  mouth.  In  Swann  the  Court 
frowned  on  busing  where — 

The  time  or  distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as 
to  risk  either  the  health  of  the  children  or 


significantly  impinge  upon  the  educational 
process. 

Moreover,  in  referring  to  the  district 
court  ruling  ordering  extensive  busing. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  this  to  say: 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive Constitutional  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach wo  aid  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse. 

Based  on  that  statement,  one  would 
not  expect  to  encoimter  any  require- 
ment in  the  district  court  opinion  deal- 
ing with  any  particular  degree  of  racial 
balance.  Yet,  in  the  district  court  opin- 
ion, this  is  what  we  find: 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  a  71-29 
ratio  In  the  various  schools  bo  that  there 
will  be  no  basis  for  contending  that  one 
school  is  racially  different  from  the  others. 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Chief  Justice 
says  that  requiring  a  particular  degree  of 
racial  balance  or  miTing  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  yet  he  approves  a  district 
court  opinion  that  compels  exactly  that. 
What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  the  Chief 
Justice  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  Court 
did  not  approve  of  busing  to  secure  ra- 
cial balance,  and  then  proceeded  to  up- 
hold a  district  court  order  that  required, 
on  actual  appUcation,  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren from  one  side  of  Charlotte  to  the 
other. 

To  carry  this  inccHisistency  one  step 
further,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  rul- 
ing last  April  putting  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  forced  busing,  and  then  Chief 
Justice  Burger  came  along  in  September 
and  declared  that  the  Court  really  did 
not  mean  that  at  all.  The  Chief  Justice 
said  lower  courts  were  misreading  Swarm 
if  they  were  ordering  busing  because  they 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  required  ra- 
cial balance  in  every  school.  I  can  cer- 
tainly understand  how  lower  courts 
might  come  to  such  a  conclusion  in- 
asmuch as  that  is  exactly  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  and  did  in  Mecklen- 
burg County. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  in  tlie 
Senate  and  to  citizens  all  across  America 
is  that  this  issue,  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  children,  and  there- 
fore to  our  country,  has  become  so  vague, 
so  confused,  and  so  uncertain,  that  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  in  the  Nation  really 
knows  where  we  stand.  The  doctrine  of 
busing  has  gradually  evolved  through  a 
bureaucratic  maze  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  uncei-tain  language  of 
Federal  coiu-ts,  and  equivocation  by  the 
administration,  but  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly when  it  is  required,  under  what 
conditions,  or  how  much  of  it,  if  any,  is 
legal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  American  people  to  be  al- 
lowed to  deal  with  tliis  issue  themselves. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  give  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  own  will  on  a  question  that 
so  vitally  affects  them,  their  children, 
and  their  children's  education  and  well- 
being.  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  clearly 
states  that  it  is  not  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  force  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  schools  for  the 
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purpose  of  securing  a  racial  balance,  and 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  met  when  pupils  are  given  com- 
plete freedom  to  attend  any  school  they 
wish  and  when  transportation  is  made 
available  to  those  who  desire  and  need  it. 

For  many  years  now,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  held  this  problem  close  to 
its  collective  bosom,  and  for  many  years, 
it  has  failed  and  failed  miserably  in  ar- 
riving at  a  solution.  My  amendment  will 
give  the  people  of  this  land,  through 
their  elected  State  representatives,  a 
chance  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  ques- 
tion of  busing.  It  is  time  for  us  to  hand 
the  pen  of  power  back  to  the  American 
people  and  let  them  write  a  little  of 
their  own  history. 

The  ideal  way  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  through  a  national  referendum.  But 
there  is  no  feasible  way  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. Therefore,  I  have  chosen 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  to 
achieve  this  end.  That  is  to  propose  an 
amendment  against  the  proposition  of 
forced  busing. 

My  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

SECTtoN  1.  The  transportation  of  children 
to  a  region  beyond  that  covered  by  the  neigh- 
borhood school,  unless  such  transportation 
Is  voluntary,  is  expressly  prohibited. 

I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  as  soon  as 
we  submit  this  amendment  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  will  become  the  No.  1 
item  on  the  legislative  agenda  in  each 
and  every  one  of  our  States.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  citizens  of  any  State  al- 
lowing their  legislators  to  Ignore  an  issue 
of  such  vital  importance.  Therefore,  it 
is  through  this  mechanism  and  this 
mechanism  alone  that  we  can  hope  to 
secure  the  effect  of  a  national  referen- 
dum on  the  question  of  busing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  all 
be  quite  clear  about  what  we  are  voting 
on  here.  Let  no  one  blink  at  the  impli- 
cations of  this  action.  It  is  true  that  the 
literal  language  of  my  amendment  would 
forbid  forced  busing.  But  what  we  are 
voting  on  here  is  not  busing  alone. 

We  are  voting  whether  or  not  to  sub- 
mit this  controversial  question  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Neither  the  execu- 
tive branch,  nor  the  courts,  nor  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  able  to  resolve  this  is- 
sue. All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  to 
confuse  it  even  more  and  consequently 
make  it  even  more  ti-oublesome.  I  say  let 
the  people  speak. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  would  be 
for  a  vote  to  submit  this  critical  issue  to 
the  people  for  their  determination. 

A  vote  against  the  amendment  will 
not  be  a  vote  for  or  against  busing  per 
se,  but  a  vote  to  keep  the  question  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Federal  Government  where 
it  has  resided  with  such  tragic  results 
for  some  18  years. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Con- 
gress to  turn  to  the  people  it  represents, 
to  get  an  expression  from  them,  and 
then  to  proceed  firmly  and  with  dispatch 
toward  the  resolution  of  a  critical  school 
situation. 

We  owe  this  much  and  more  to  the 

cWldren  of  our  Nation  who  have  become 

pawns  in  a  giant  political  game  which 

seemingly  is  being  played  without  rulea. 

I  earnestly  solicit  all  Senators  to  sup- 


port my  attempt  to  submit  this  issue  to 
the  American  people  for  their  resolu- 
tion, so  that  we  can  finally  turn  our  at- 
tention to  mending  our  wounds,  bring- 
ing our  objectives  more  clearly  into 
focus,  and  getting  on  with  the  business 
of  building  a  stronger,  more  imited,  more 
prosperous  United  States. 

I  urge  and  implore  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  submission  of  tills  issue  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  a  pend- 
ing constitutional  amendment  on  the 
calendar  is  called  up,  I  Intend  to  propose 
this  as  an  amendment  thereto  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  solve  this  issue  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  and 
asK  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Ther  •  l)eing  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.   165 

Re.iolicU  T>y  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of  Rep- 
rexentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (ttco-thirdt  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  tollow- 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1  The  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  a  region  beyond  that  cov- 
ered by  the  neighborhood  school,  unless  such 
assignment  or  transportation  Is  voluntary, 
is  expressly   prohibited." 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stbvens>  ; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  166.  Joint  res- 
olution recognizing  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  city  of  Cliicago  as  hosts  in  1992 
of  the  official  quincentermial  celebration 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Ste- 
venson) and  myself  a  resolution  recog- 
nizing the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  city 
of  Chicago  as  the  official  hosts  of  the  1992 
quincentennial  celebration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  An  identical  resolu- 
tion has  recently  been  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  every  Member  of  the  Dlmois 
delegation  and  just  a  few  months  ago 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  approved 
a  resolution  in  support  of  this  designa- 
tion. 

Due  to  the  early  efforts  in  Congress  of 
Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois,  our  State 
was  honored  in  1893  to  be  the  site  of  the 
first  World's  Fair  celebration  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus' 
discovery  of  America.  During  the  fair, 
known  as  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
more  than  27  million  U.S.  citizens  and 
foreign  visitors  came  to  Chicago  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  cultural  and  historical  cele- 
bration of  America's  development  which 
writers  of  the  time  called  a  delight  and 
inspiration.  The  fair,  which  covered 
more  than  550  acres,  contained  exhibi- 
tions from  46  nations  and  virtually  every 
State  participated.  An  article  appearing 


In  the  November  edition  of  the  Scribner's 
magazine  in  1892,  indicated  that — 

None  but  the  largest  and  noblest  plana  and 
the  best  ideas  have  been  adopted  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  Nothing  is  Inadequate, 
nothing  without  great  plan — and  nothing 
falls  short  of  the  best  that  Is  thought  and 
known  In  the  world.  There  is  no  note  of  pro- 
vincialism and  of  localism:  all  has  been  ex- 
cluded but  the  evidence  of  unique  public 
spirit,  wonderful  energy,  and  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Although  the  fair  did  contain  elaborate 
exhibits  from  many  foreign  countries, 
the  event  was  really  considered  a  na- 
tion's fair.  It  was  an  expression  of  Amer- 
ica's existence  and  many  felt,  because  of 
the  tremendous  planning  and  financial 
sacrifice  that  went  into  the  exhibition,  it 
was  a  time  when  the  Nation  became 
conscious  of  Itself. 

Then,  as  now,  visitors  to  Chicago  find 
it  a  city  that  truly  represents  the  accom- 
plishments and  hopes  of  America.  Be- 
cause of  its  central  geographical  location, 
Chicago  would  be  equally  accessible  to 
citizens  of  both  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
who  will  want  to  participate  in  the  500th 
anniversary  celebration.  In  addition,  the 
city's  hotel  and  restaurant  facilities  can 
fully  accommodate  a  major  exposition. 
Having  for  many  years  been  the  location 
of  numerous  conventions,  Chicago  Is 
served  by  one  of  the  most  advanced 
highway  and  railway  systems  anywhere 
in  the  country  and  its  major  airports 
service  the  metropolitan  area  with  25  air- 
lines. 

Our  500th  anniversary  celebration  in 
1992  will  be  an  appropriate  time  in  which 
to  reflect  on  our  country's  accompUsh- 
ments  and  on  the  direction  we  must 
take  in  the  future  to  maintain  our  great- 
ness. The  celebration  must  reflect  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible  the  real  nature 
of  American  life,  exhibiting  our  accom- 
plishments in  art  and  architecture,  com- 
merce, education,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, transportation,  engineering,  and 
Government.  The  exposition  of  1893  was 
called  the  "greatest  and  most  harmoni- 
ous group  effort  thus  far  achieved  in 
America ;  it  was  a  fitting  symbol  of  prog- 
ress and  achievement." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  quin- 
centennial celebration  in  1992  will  again 
be  an  exposition  of  the  grandest  scale, 
and  we,  in  Elinois,  are  again  seeking  the 
honor  of  hosting  this  exposition  of 
of  American  tradition. 

I  call  on  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
resolution  so  that  the  lengthy  period 
of  designing  and  planning  can  begin. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2S47 

At  the  reque-st  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from   Delaware    (Mr.   Boccs)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2547,  for  the 
protection  of  the  bald  and  golden  eagles. 
8.  aeiT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domiwick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNCs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2617,  to  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportimlties  for  American  work- 
ers. 
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AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AinaniMENTS   NOS.   460  and  461 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BURDICK  submitted  two  amoid- 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (8.  1437)  to  amend  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  and  Rev- 
enue Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  air- 
way modernization  and  airport  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

AKXNSICXNT    NO.    4*3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  Baker)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  to  Senate  bill 
1437,  supra. 


SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  ACT- 

AMENDMENT 

AMEITDIIENT    NO.    4G3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (8.  2097)  to  establish  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation  in 
a  crusade  against  drug  abuse. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPON.SORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AlIENDXENT    NO.    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  347,  to  S.  1437,  to  amend  tlie  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  and  Revenue 
Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  airway 
modernization  and  airport  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Community  Development  Corporation. 

Walter  James  Hodges,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  13,  1971.  and  wUl  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

MODIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS 
OOVERNINa  WORKWEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
tlie  past  several  years,  there  has  been 


a  growing  Interest  In  the  modification  of 
Federal  laws  governing  the  workweek. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  proix>saIs 
has  been  not  a  modification  In  the  40- 
hour  workweek,  but  a  modification  of  the 
standards.  A  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  would  permit  certain  employees 
to  work  a  10-hour  day  In  a  4-day  week. 
Senator  Cook  discussed  this  in  great  de- 
tail before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  This  Is  a  most  interesting  analy- 
sis. I  beUeve  that  it  contributes  a  great 
deal  to  a  better  understanding  of  these 
proposals,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  be- 
fore Congress  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Cook's 
testimony  of  September  27,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Mahlow  W.  Cook 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  mtich  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  S.  1861.  the 
minimum  wage  biU:  The  bill  Introduced  by 
the  dlstingtilshed  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. Before  commencing,  however,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
my  esteemed  colleagues  of  this  committee 
have  done  what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing Job  throughout  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. Your  accomplishment*  and  able  leader- 
ship have  been  truly  commendable.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  all  your  fine  efforts  in 
this  crucial  area  of  need. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  2463,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  WaJsh-Healey  Act  and  the  con- 
tract work  hours  standards  act  to  permit  cer- 
tain employees  to  work  a  10  hour  day  in  the 
case  of  a  four  day  workweek.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  Department  of  Labor 
held  public  bearings  on  Just  this  Issue.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  realize  this  subcommittee  is 
working  double  time  In  order  to  complete  Its 
already  burdensome  schedule,  but  it  would 
please  me  immensely  If  time  could  somehow 
be  found  to  schedule  separate  hearings  so 
that  this  Important  matter  receive*  every 
consideration.  I  thank  you  for  these  brief 
comments. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  WiUiams  bUl,  S.  1861:  More  specifi- 
cally, to  section  4(b)  of  the  bUl  which  states 
that  "No  employer  shaU  employ  any  of  hla 
employees  .  .  .  for  a  work  day  longer  than 
eight  hours,  unless  such  employee  receives 
compensation  for  his  employment  in  excess 
of  such  hours  above  specified  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed."  It  is  this  pro- 
vision with  which  I  must  take  exception:  Not 
because  I  feel  the  others  contained  In  this 
bin  to  be  unimportant,  but  for  the  very  rea- 
son tliat  I  am  more  familiar  with  Its  intri- 
cacies and  convinced  that  it  Is  strangling 
much  of  our  Industry. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  have  Intro- 
duced  8.  2463  which  Is  the  antithesis  of  sec. 
4(b)  of  the  minimum  wage  bUl.  In  discussing 
this  section  of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  I  wUl 
allude  to  my  bill  S.  2463  being  that  It  is  my 
belief  that  what  is  applicable  to  S.  2463  Is 
likewise  germane  to  the  way  I  believe  sec. 
4(b)  of  8.  1861  should  be  amended  to  read. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  debilitating  aspect  of  a 
mandatory  8  hour  provision  is  that  it  la  com- 
pulsory. The  choice  as  to  the  most  advanta- 
geous course  to  follow  Is  all  but  eliminated. 
Rather  than  being  able  to  manipulate  each 
unique  problem,  A  strict  rule  of  action  would 
be  required  by  Federal  leglalaUon.  This,  In 
my  mind,  is  commensurate  with  saying  "sink 
or  swim  ".  I  certainly  don't  think  this  was 
what  Congress  Intended  when  It  passed  the 
FLSA  In  1938,  ju.st  as  I  am  certain  that  Con- 


gress would  want  to  afford  management  and 
labor  every  opportunity  to  utilise  innovation 
to  overcome  their  many  unique  problems. 
Adoption  of  provlaiacs  as  contained  In  my 
blU  would  aUow  this  to  bappen.  It  would 
remove  the  shackles  oonstralnlng  Industry 
and  thereby  allow  an  Industry  to  change  its 
structure  to  best  suit  its  needs.  8.  1861,  will 
azmul  this  possibility. 

It  is  no  doubt  common  knowledge  that  for 
years,  both  management  and  labor  have  wres- 
tled over  the  number  of  hours  of  servitude 
in  any  one  day.  As  long  ago  as  the  I890's, 
Samuel  Oompers  was  the  champion  labor 
organizer.  Through  his  efforts,  the  labor  force 
transcended  the  16-hour  day  and  evert ved  to 
the  at  that  time  unpopular  8-hour  day.  Al- 
though unions  negotiated  hours  of  work  per 
day.  whether  it  be  8.  10,  or  12,  It  was  not 
until  1938  with  the  passage  of  the  FLSA  that 
40  hours  of  work  with  time  and  one-half 
overtime  was  established  as  the  maximum. 
That  was  thirty  three  years  ago.  Ortalnly, 
now  Is  not  the  time  to  add  an  8-hour  pro- 
vision. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a 
neoteric  era.  It  is  characterized  bv  a  com- 
pletely divergent  focus  on  the  traditional 
w^ork  week  structure.  In  describing  this 
phenomenon,  some  chooee  to  caU  it  "revolu- 
tion", "deviation",  or  "therapy".  I  prefer 
the  latter  ^plication.  It  is  the  hallmark  of 
Innovative  challenge  which  is  vital  to  cure 
our  corporate  ills.  The  8  hour  day.  In  many 
cases,  no  longer  fits  the  role  it  was  meant  to 
play  at  its  conception.  It  has  been  our  touch- 
stone for  more  than  four  decades  and  has 
been  more  than  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
both  management  and  labor  In  its  time.  To- 
day, however,  industry  Is  faced  with  new 
challenges  which  caU  for  comprehensive 
changes  If  the  challenge  is  to  be  met.  Many 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  the  10  hour  day.  4  day 
week  with  no  overtime  for  the  9  &  10  hour 
is  the  only  direction  in  which  to  turn.  So 
long  as  Federal  regulations  are  inhibiting 
this  change,  many  of  our  corporate  concerns 
are  threatened  with  doom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  three  years  in  excesa 
of  650  firms  have  adopted  tlie  "4-40  plan, 
where  previous  to  that  time,  few  were  aware 
of  its  advantages  over  the  traditional  6  day 
week,  8  hour  day.  The  Idea  ha»  caught  on  & 
now  the  surge  to  adopt  the  restructured 
workweek  Is  overwhelming.  The  literally 
hundreds  of  queries  to  management  consult- 
ing services  are  IndlcaUve  of  this  fact. 

What  does  the  seemingly  widespread  popu- 
larity of  this  iimovatlve  plan  mean?  It  means 
that  the  arguments  used  to  object  to  the 
proposed  implementation  of  the  4  day  week 
today,  those  same  arguments  used  to  object 
to  the  5  day  week  in  the  1930's,  are  nothing 
but  inane  quips  with  no  gravity  of  support. 
The  first  known  6  day  week  appeared  in  the 
U.S.  In  1908  and  many  had  doubts  about  its 
feasibility:  would  it  work?  Is  It  too  fatiguing? 
What  happens  to  wages?  Is  an  extra  day  off 
necessary?  Today,  we  have  the  same  doubts 
about  the  4  day  week— the  same  arguments 
are  put  forth  opposing  it — and  they  are  Just 
as  senseless  as  ever  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  Is  spreading  rapid- 
ly about  an  exciting  workday  revolution.  Of 
those  companies  implementing  the  4-40  In 
one  form  cw  another,  it  has  been  shown  in 
studies  that  they  employ  between  100-500 
laborers.  But  this  is  not  to  negate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  larger  company  adopting  a  "4- 
40"  plan.  Greater  in  depth  study  Is  a  requisite 
where  larger  companies  are  concerned,  but  It 
Is  entirely  fectslble  for  a  company  of  several 
thousand  employees,  to  inclement  a  10  hour 
day,  4  day  week.  Although  many  of  our  larger 
unions  twiieve  we  are  ercrivlng  to  a  4  day,  82 
hour  week,  I  feel  that  the  4-40  plan  offers 
greater  poMlbiUUes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  is  easily  convinced  of 
the  attractiveness  of  the  4-40  plan  and  its 
numerous  lucrative  advantages  upon  read- 
ing reports  of  those  compaiUes  that  have 
adopted  It.  One  company  !n  particular  has 
had  tremendous  success  with  the  4  day  week. 
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Kyanlzc  Paints,  Inc.,  of  B^erett,  Mass.  adopt- 
ed tbe  4-40  plan  several  years  ago.  The  com- 
pany reports  ttiat  "production  has  gone  up  7 
percent  In  36  months,  sales  are  up  18  per- 
cent, absenteeism  has  practically  disappeared 
and  employee  morale  is  sky  high."  The  DO 
Kyanlze  production  workers  put  In  35  hours 
and  20  minutes  from  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, but  are  paid  for  40  hours.  Reports 
such  as  the  above  are  not  tbe  exception,  but 
rather  the  general  rule  for  the  flrma  using 
the  4  days  schedule.  They  disclose  that  the 
following  result  upon  Implementation  of  4 
days  week : 

1.  An  extra  day  off  is  a  considerable  boost 
to  morale. 

a.  With  the  shorter  workweek,  absenteeism. 
and  payroll  for  overtime  are  dramatically 
decreased. 

3.  Productivity  Is  Increased,  In  most  cases, 
considerably. 

4.  Equipment  can  be  used  more  efttclently 
with  longer  shifts  and 

5.  The  4  day  week  means  added  time  fnr 
hobbles,  shopping,  leisure  and  family  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  elaborate  any 
further  on  what  others  have  found  to  be  the 
advantage  of  the  4  day  week  over  the  6  day 
week.  I  will  say  however,  that  the  conversion 
rate  from  the  5  to  the  4  day  week  Is  current- 
ly reported  at  4  firms  per  day.  I  think  this 
sufficiently  Illustrates  the  argument  that  the 
4  day  week  Is  spreading. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that 
It  would  spread  at  an  even  more  accelerated 
pace  If  the  government  were  not  Impeding 
Its  growth.  One  can  not  help  but  notice  that 
adoption  of  provisions  requiring  time  and 
one-half  overtime  comt>en«atlon  for  hours 
,  worked  In  excess  of  8  In  one  day  would  have 
significant  adverse  effects  upon  those  firms 
weighing  Implementation  of  a  4  day.  40 
hour  work  week.  Not  only  U  flexibility  In 
scheduling  to  meet  specific  needs  eliminated, 
but  also,  an  8  hour  provision  unnecessarily 
forces  a  firm  to  become  noncompetitive. 

To  enumerate  for  a  moment,  take  for 
example,  employee  X  who  works  a  4  day.  40 
hour  schedule.  He  works  10  hours  a  day  at 
straight  pay.  Let  us  also  take,  for  example, 
employee  Y  who  works  a  4  day  40  hour 
week,  but  because  of  Federal  regulations, 
he  Is  paid  straight  pay  for  8  hours  and 
premium  pay  for  the  9th  and  10th  hours. 
For  the  same  amount  of  work,  you  can  see 
that  employee  Y  receives  11  hours  of  pay 
for  10  of  work,  while  employee  X  receives 
10  hours  of  pay  for  10  hours  of  work.  In  the 
ooxirse  of  one  week,  employee  Y  receives  4 
hours  more  pay.  This  amounts  to  200  hours 
more  pay  In  one  year  than  employee  X 
receives.  When  hundreds  of  workers  are  In- 
volved, how  obvious  It  Ls  that  an  undue 
hardship  Is  worked  on  the  employer.  He  can 
not  realistically  pay  such  wages.  This  Is 
my  reasoning  fcM-  introducing  8.  2463  The 
same  reasoning  would  apply  to  and  call  for 
an  elimination  of  Sec.  4(b). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  businesses  and  Industries,  and  their 
employees,  who  deem  change  to  be  pro- 
pitious, should  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
arrange their  work  week  schedule  and  still 
remain  competitive.  Enactment  of  section 
4(b)  of  8.  1861  will  not  allow  for  the 
emancipation  that  Is  easentlal  to  their  oper- 
ation. Passage  of  the  8  hour  provision.  In 
my  opinion  will  have  both  a  deleterious  and 
ominous  impact  upon  management  and 
labor  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  the 
voluntarily  negotiable  4-40  plan  which 
clearly  is   lucrative  In   iu  very  essence. 

The  Importance  of  the  4-40  was  noted  by 
the  honorable  James  D.  Hodgson  on  May 
26.  1971,  when  he  testified  before  this  very 
subcommittee.  In  speaking  about  the  8- 
bour  requlremeat.  the  secretary  of  labor 
■tated:  "7'be  8  hour  requirement  apparently 
poMS  serious  scheduling  problems  for  firms 
desiring  to  work  mor«  than  8  hours  a  day 
as  part  of   their  4-day   workweek  plan." 


At  that  time  Secretary  Hodgson  further 
stated:  "In  view  of  the  growing  Interest  in 
the  4  day  workweek  and  the  problems  al- 
ready being  encountered  with  the  8  hour 
standards  under  the  public  contract  laws. 
I  believe  that  adoption  of  such  a  standard 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the 
Federal  law  with  the  greatest  appUoablUty 
to  hours  of  work,  would  be  Inappropriate  at 
this  time."  Now,  the  Implication  of  this 
statement  seems  quite  lucid.  There  Is  a 
growing  desire  and  evolving  Impetus  to 
adopt  the  restructured  workweek.  An  8  hour 
provision  under  PTBA  would  totally  nullify 
this  possibility. 

An  additional  aspect  In  this  tumultous 
time  In  our  economy  Is  that  there  Is  signifi- 
cant reason  to  believe  that  the  4—40  plan 
win  help  stave  off  the  rising  unemployment 
threatening  our  Nation  today.  Recently,  the 
BLS  reported  that  the  percentage  of  the 
civilian  unemployed  labor  force  has  climbed 
In  August  to  6  1  percent  as  opposed  to  the 
July  figure  which  was  reported  to  be  6.8 
percent.  These  figures  clearly  expose  the  fail- 
ure of  already  existing  economic  measures  to 
arrest  unemplosrment. 

However,  I  have  every  Indication  to  believe 
the  4-40  plan  will  reverse  the  splrallng  climb 
of  unemployment.  This  rearranged  workweek 
will  permit  firms  to  operate  profitably,  thus 
enabling  retention  of  workers.  In  cases  where 
the  margin  of  profit  Is  considerable,  the  4-40 
will  also  foster  the  opening  of  new  company 
branches,  thereby  spreading  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Clearly,  then,  what  the  economy  needs 
at  this  time  Is  the  4-day.  40  hour  work  week. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages rendered  by  the  4—40  plan  should 
be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  nation's  86 
million  plus  labor  fcrce  is  already  having  a 
taste  of  the  3  day  weekend,  4-day  work  week. 
Under  the  new  Federal  Monday  holiday  law. 
five  of  our  ten  national  holidays  fall  on  Mon- 
day. In  effect,  this  means  that  laborers  are 
alresidy  working  a  4  day  week  10';  of  the 
year.  From  every  indication  to  date,  this  law 
seems  to  have  been  an  auspicious  change. 
Having  been  afforded  a  preview  of  favorable 
reactions  to  the  4  day  week.  I  believe  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  Congress  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive to  allow  the  4  day  week  100  percent  of 
the  year.  It  Just  seems  ludicrous  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  mandatorily  provide 
for  the  4  day  week  In  the  Instance  of  the  hol- 
iday law.  and  to  discourage  It  in  another. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  convinced,  however 
and  I  hope  others  are  not.  that  4-40  legisla- 
tion win  be  beneficial  to  all  facets  of  in- 
dustry. Certainly  problems  arise  for  compa- 
nies utilizing  three  8-hour  shifts.  Three  10 
hour  shifts,  Just  don't  work  very  well  In  a 
24  hour  day,  and  I  recognize  this.  But.  for 
companies  that  see  changing  the  workweek 
as  a  feasible  alternative  to  poverty.  It  Is  not 
within  the  authority  of  Congress  to  deny 
them  that  right.  We.  as  elected  officials,  can 
not  renege  on  our  responsibilities  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  citizens 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  workers  and  man- 
agement have  been  content  to  remain  within 
the  structured  workweek  scheduled.  There 
has  been  little  deviation  from  the  norm  and 
less  willingness  to  experiment  Now,  however, 
a  crusade  has  come  to  the  fore  to  allow  an 
optimum  of  flexibility  within  the  workweek. 
To  provide  this  maximum  of  pliability.  I  be- 
lieve the  4-day,  40  hour  week  Is  the  most 
feasible  alternative.  I  would  hope  that  the 
time  has  come  for  people  to  candidly  recog- 
nize the  workweek  as  a  variable  rather  than 
a  fixed  element.  And  that  through  conforma- 
tion of  work  schedules,  the  wants  and  needs 
of  management  and  labor  will  be  reconciled. 

In  closing  let  me  add  that  I  am  sincerely 
convinced  that  passage  of  permissive  legis- 
lation, which  would  allow  for  (a  great  dis- 
tinction from  require)  the  possibility  of  a 
4  day  week  is  totally  appropriate  at  this 
time.  Enactment  of  an  8  hour  per  day  provi- 
sion would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  I 
therefore,   think   It   desirable   that   this  sub- 


oommlttee  candidly  examine  the  many  as- 
pects of  a  4  day,  40  hour  work  week. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS 
ON  PHASE  n 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  radio-television  address  to 
the  Nation  last  night  concemlnp  phase 
II  ot  his  new  economic  program  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Continuing  Fight  Against  Inflation 

(Remarks  of  the  President  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television) 

Good  evening. 

Seven  weeks  ago  I  announced  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy  to  stop  the  rise  In  prices,  to 
create  new  Jobs,  and  to  protect  the  American 
dollar. 

Tonight  I  want  to  report  to  you  about 
how  that  new  policy  has  been  working  and  to 
describe  how  that  policy  will  be  continued. 

On  the  international  front,  I  am  glad  to 
report  substantial  progress  In  our  campaign 
to  create  a  new  monetary  stability  and  to 
bring  a  new  fairness  to  world  trade.  This 
Nation  welcomes  foreign  competition,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  our  trading  part- 
ners abroad  will  welcome  American  competi- 
tion. 

It  is  a  healthy  development  that  the  world 
has  come  to  understand  that  America  be- 
lieves In  free  trade  as  long  as  it  is  fair  trade. 
This  will  mean  more  sales  of  American  goods 
abroad,  and  more  Jobs  for  American  workers 
at  home. 

Further  on  the  Job  front,  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlve8  Just  yesterday  passed  a  tax 
program  based  on  my  recommendations  that 
will  create  an  additional  half-mllUon  Jobs  In 
the  coming  year.  I  call  upon  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  has  begun  hearings  on 
this  bill  today,  to  act  as  promptly  as  the 
House  so  that  we  can  move  forward  to  our 
goal  of  full  employment  in  peacetime. 

Secretary  Connally  and  I  will  be  meeting 
tomorrow  morning  at  breakfast  with  Chair- 
man Long  of  Louisiana,  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  work  toward  this  goal. 

On  the  Inflation  front.  I  can  report  to  you 
tonight  that  the  wage-price  freeze  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  As  you  heard  on  your 
evening  news,  the  figures  bear  out  that  state- 
ment. Wholesale  prices  In  September  posted 
the  biggest  decline  In  five  years.  And  the 
price  of  Industrial  commodities  has  gone 
down   for  the  first  time  In  seven  years. 

Tlie  primary  credit  for  the  success  of  this 
first  step  In  the  fight  against  rising  prices 
belongs  to  you;  It  belongs  to  the  Americau 
people.  It  Is  you  who  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  In  the  campaign  against 
Inflation.  It  Is  you  who  have  answered  the 
call  to  put  the  pvibllc  Interest  ahead  of  the 
special  Interest. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  come  to  this 
desk  since  I  made  the  announcement  of  the 
wage-price  freeze  seven  weeks  ago.  Listen  to 
what  people  all  across  America,  from  all  walks 
of  life,  have  written  to  me.  the  President, 
about  this  program. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  school  teacher  in 
New  Jersey: 

"I  am  a  widow  raising  two  sons  on  my 
teachers  salary.  I  will  lose  about  $300  be- 
cause of  that  freeze,  yet  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  must  all  support  your  efforts  to  bring  the 
economy  Into  balance." 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  wage  earner  la 
Wantagh,  New  York: 

■As  one  who  was  expecting  an  Increase  tn 
Income  in  December,  let  me  say  that  I  will 
gladly  go  without  It  if  that  wUl  curtail 
inflation  " 
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The  wife  of  a  Government  employee  in 
Pampa,  Texas,  writes: 

"We  are  willing,  as  a  family,  to  forego  our 
pay  raises  In  order  to  see  stability  In  prices. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  Americans  will  once 
again  realize  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  a  long-term  goal,  and  once  again 
have  pride  In  our  country." 

Then  from  a  man  In  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon : 

"Your  Administration's  recent  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices  means  that  I  will  not  re- 
ceive the  four  percen  raise  that  was  written 
Into  my  contract  this  year.  Nevertheless,  I 
support  your  efforts  to  halt  inflation.  Includ- 
ing the  wage  freeze.  The  fight  against  in- 
flation la  everybody's  fight." 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
thousands  of  others  who  have  written  me 
letters  like  that.  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  It  has  meant  to  me  to  hear  that  most 
Americans  will  put  their  country's  interests 
above  their  personal  Interest  In  fighting  this 
battle. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  future.  Because  of 
our  strong  beginning,  because  of  the  deter- 
mination Americans  have  shown  to  pull  to- 
gether during  the  freeze,  X  am  confident  that 
our  further  action  In  stopping  inflation  will 
suceed  as  well. 

Over  the  past  seven  weeks,  I  have  consulted 
with  scores  of  representatives  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, farmers,  consumers,  of  the  Congress 
and  State  and  local  government.  They  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  In  their  belief  that 
the  battle  against  Infiatlon  must  be  fought 
here  and  now.  They  are  together  In  their 
determination  to  win  that  battle. 

And  consequently,  I  am  announcing  to- 
night that  when  the  90-day  freeze  Is  over  on 
Novemt>er  30,  we  shall  continue  our  program 
of  wage  and  price  restraint. 

We  began  this  battle  against  inflation  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  and  we  are  going  to 
stay  in  It  until  we  do  win  it. 

I  am  appointing  a  Price  Commission  to 
hold  down  prices.  It  will  be  made  up  of  per- 
sons outside  of  government — all  public  mem- 
bers, not  beholden  to  any  special  interest 
group.  The  Price  Commission  will  develop 
yardsticks  and  be  empowered  to  restrain 
price  and  rent  increases  to  the  necessary  min- 
imum and  to  prevent  windfall  profits.  Its 
goals  will  be  to  continue  to  drive  down  the 
rate  of  Inflation. 

This  goal,  however,  can  only  be  achieved 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  worklngmen 
and  businessmen,  farmers  and  consumers, 
members  of  the  Congress,  of  our  State  and 
local  governments.  That  means  all  of  us. 

I  am  also  appointing  a  Pay  Board  to  stop 
Inflationary  wage  and  salary  Increases — the 
kind  of  Increases  that  do  not  really  benefit 
the  worklngman.  For  example,  in  the  past 
six  years  workers  have  received  big  wage  In- 
creases, but  every  wife  of  a  worker  who  has 
to  do  the  family  shopping  will  tell  you  that 
those  Increases  have  practically  all  been 
eaten  up  by  rises  In  the  cost  of  living 

The  Pay  Board  will  be  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  management  and  the 
public.  Both  the  Price  Commission  and  the 
Pay  Board  will  seek  voluntary  cooperation 
from  business  and  labor,  but  they  wUl  be 
backed  by  the  authority  of  law  to  nmke  their 
decisions  stick.  Their  staffs  wUl  be  small.  Sta- 
bilization must  be  made  to  work  not  by  an 
army  of  bureaucrats,  but  by  an  all-Tolimtary 
army  of  patriotic  oltloens  In  every  walk  of  life. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  which  Is  head- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wUl  have 
the  power  to  back  up  the  Pay  Board  and  the 
Price  Commission  with  government  sanctions 
where  necessary. 

I  have  today  named  Donald  Rumsfeld  as  a 
member  of  that  Council  and  he  will  spend 
fuU  time  as  the  Director  of  Operations  for  the 
Council. 

Secretary  CJonnally,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  will  be  on  televUlon  tomorrow  at  one 


o'clock  to  answer  technical  questions  with 
regard  to  the  continuing  program.  Our  ex- 
perience over  the  past  seven  weeks  proves 
conclusively  that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans will  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the 
system  of  voluntary  restraint,  but  U  there 
are  some  who  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
patriotic  cooperation  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, I  can  assure  you  that  the  Government 
must  be  and  will  be  prepared  to  act  against 
them.  For  that  reason,  In  a  meeting  with  the 
Bipartisan  Legislative  Leaders  today  in  the 
Cabinet  Room,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  which  gives  the  President  the  pwwer 
he  needs  to  stop  Inflation. 

Holding  the  line  against  inflation  means 
holding  all  of  that  line.  Consequently,  I  am 
appointing  a  Government  Committee  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends  to  apply  a  yardstick  to 
both  of  those  areas.  That  committee  will  be 
headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  Nation  needs  Interest  rates  as  low  as 
they  can  be  to  meet  the  credit  requirements 
of  the  American  families  on  equitable  terms 
and  to  stimulate  non-lnflatlonary  economic 
expansion.  I  am  confident  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  on  a  voluntary  basis.  As  a 
safeguard,  however,  as  I  informed  the  bi- 
partisan leaders  today,  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  standby  controls  over  Interest  rates 
and  dividends. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  proflts. 
Many  of  my  good  friends  in  the  fleld  of 
politics  have  advised  me  that  the  only  polit- 
ically ix>pular  position  to  take  Is  to  be  against 
proflts.  But  let  us  recognize  an  unassailable 
fact  of  economic  life:  All  Americans  wiU 
benefit  from  more  profits.  More  profits  fuel 
the  expansion  that  generates  more  Jobs. 
More  profits  mean  more  investments,  which 
win  make  our  goods  more  competitive  in 
America  and  In  the  world.  And  more  profits 
mean  there  will  be  more  tax  revenues  to  pay 
for  the  programs  that  help  people  In  need. 
That  Is  why  higher  proflts  in  the  American 
economy  would  be  good  for  every  person  In 
America. 

"Windfall"  profits,  however,  as  I  will  de- 
scribe them,  are  quite  another  thing.  When 
wages  and  other  costs  are  held  down  by  the 
Government,  even  though  prices  are  also 
held  down,  circumstances  could  arise  In  some 
cases  that  might  generate  exorbitant  profits; 
in  other  words,  where  someone  wlU  profit 
from  the  wage-price  stabilization  program. 

In  the  few  cases  where  this  happens,  rath- 
er than  tax  such  excess  proflts,  the  Price 
ComnUsslon's  policy  will  be  that  business 
should  pass  along  a  fair  share  of  its  cost 
savings  to  the  consumer  by  cutting  prices. 

We  have  lived  too  long  In  this  country  with 
an  Infiatlon  psychology.  Everybody  Just  as- 
sumes that  the  only  direction  of  prices  is  to 
go  up.  The  time  has  come  for  some  price  re- 
duction psychology.  Let's  see  some  prices  go 
down.  This  Is  not  only  In  the  public  interest; 
it  makes  good,  competitive  business  sense. 

Summing  up  these  actions  to  stop  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living,  here  Is  what  we  will  do 
and  what  we  will  not  do : 

We  will  permit  some  adjustments  of 
prices  and  wages,  adjustments  that  fairness 
and  equity  demand:  but  we  will  not  permit 
Infiatlon  to  flare  up  again. 

We  will  concentrate  on  those  major  por- 
tions of  the  economy  that  are  the  primary 
causes  of  inflation;  but  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  action  against  any  part  of  the  econ- 
omy that  fails  to  comply. 

We  will  continue  wage  and  price  restraints 
until  Inflationary  pressures  are  brought  un- 
der control,  but  we  are  not  going  to  maJce 
controls  a  permanent  feature  of  American 
life.  When  controls  are  no  longer  needed  we 
will  get  rid  of  them.  We  wUl  r«ly  primarUy  on 
the  good  faith  and  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  American  people  to  make  this  program 


work,  but  we  wlU  not  let  any  selfish  interest 
escape  the  fair  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  tonight  to  look  at 
this  program,  not  as  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, workers  or  businessmen,  farmers  or 
consumers,  but  as  Americans.  Let  us  recog- 
nize this  profound  truth :  What  is  best  for  all 
of  us  Is  tiest  for  each  one  of  us.  We  cannot 
afford  a  business-as-usuaJ  attitude  any- 
where, because  fighting  Inflation  is  every- 
body's business. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  future. 
Some  of  you  have  heard  me  say  that  1972 
will  be  a  very  good  year  for  the  American 
economy.  I  wlU  broaden  that  estimate  to- 
night. Tbe  coming  year  can  be  more  than  a 
very  good  year  for  the  American  economy  It 
can  be  a  great  year  for  America  and  the 
world. 

It  can  be  a  year,  for  the  first  time  in  15 
years.  In  which  we  can  achieve  our  goal  of 
prosperity  In  a  time  of  peace.  It  can  be  a 
year  In  which  great  progress  can  be  made 
toward  our  goal  of  full  employment  without 
the  inflation  that  robs  working  i>eople  of 
the  full  value  of  the  dollars  they  earn.  It  can 
be  a  year  in  which  the  American  competitive 
spirit  is  reborn  as  we  open  up  new  markets 
for  our  goods  abroad  and  new  careers  and 
Job  opportunities  for  our  workingmen  at 
home.  It  can  be  a  year  in  which  we.  and  our 
International  trading  partners  build  up>on 
the  most  signiflcant  initiative  in  monetary 
affairs  In  25  years;  a  year  in  which  we  replace 
the  crlsls-prone  system  of  the  past  with  a 
new  system  attuned  to  the  future. 

It  can  be  a  year  in  which  historic  events 
WiU  take  place  on  the  international  scene, 
events  that  could  affect  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  next  generation  or  even  in  the 
next  century. 

We  often  hear  people  say.  "These  are  trou- 
bled times."  I  say  these  are  great  and  excit- 
ing times.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
new  era — an  age  of  movement  and  chaUenge 
and  change.  We  have  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  better  world  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  tonight  to  make 
the  most  of  that  opportunity — to  Join  in  a 
great  common  effort  to  stop  inflation — and 
to  create  a  new  prosperity  in  a  world  of 
peace. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  add.  without  repetition,  to  the 
warm  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to 
Senator  Ellxnser  on  his  81st  birthday 
by  colleagues  who  have  known  him  far 
longer  than  I. 

As  a  first-term  Senator.  I  have  per- 
sonally found  the  Saiator  from  Lou- 
isiana to  be  uniformly  fair  and  consid- 
erate whether  our  po>sitions  were  op- 
posed or  in  concurrence. 

I  have  also  had  some  special  insights 
into  his  Interests  that  will  perhaps  add 
to  what  has  been  so  eloquently  said.  For 
one,  I  have  been  impressed  by  his  keen 
and  active  interest  in  the  problems  ol 
chemical  addiction — alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse — that  pose  so  great  a  crisis  for 
our  Nation  at  this  time. 

I  have  also  become  aware  of  his  com- 
passionate interest  In  America's  youth 
at  a  time  when  our  young  people  can 
use  able  and  understanding  advocates. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  human  in- 
terests particularly  grace  a  man  who 
is  observing  his  81st  birthday  and  re- 
ceiving recognition  for  decades  of  public 
service. 
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DISTINQUISHED  RECORD  OP  SERV- 
ICE OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
MITCHELL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  quietly 
and  without  great  fanfare,  his  many  suc- 
cesses being  greeted  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  many  and  the  carping  of  the  few. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  this  Nation. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  October 
1  issue  of  Forbes  magazine  contains  a 
spirited  and  accurate  editorial  saying 
just  that.  The  editorial  was  written  by 
editor  in  chief  Malcolm  S.  Forbes.  It 
says: 

In  summary,  John  Mitchell  as  Attorney 
General  haa  been  the  most  effective  g»ng- 
buster,  crime-coper  and  menacer  to  the  drug 
menace  who  ever  held  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

That's  Ai.wats  thk  Way   It  Is  for 
John   Mitchzu. 

Take  the  publishing  of  that  top  secret 
report  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  re- 
vealing an  incredible  distrust  and  mislead- 
ing of  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress on  a  scale  and  with  a  cynicism  that  few 
would  have  dreamed  possible  by  a  U.3.  gov- 
ernment. Who  gets  nearly  as  much  blame  as 
the  perpetrators?  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
of  course — because  as  the  Constitutionally- 
charged  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States,  he  Is  the  one  who  must  go  to 
court  to  try  to  halt  publication  of  top  secret 
document?. 

Never  mind  that  Mr.  Mitchell  told  news- 
men :  "I  hope  a  way  will  be  found  to  let  the 
American  public  know  what  Is  in  those  doc- 
uments. I  think  It  la  absolutely  essential  that 
they  have  such  knowledge  and  have  It  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  In  the  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances." That  was  a  footnote  at  the 
bottom  of  one  story,  while  front  page,  day 
after  day,  were  the  Attorney  General's  court 
actlooB. 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  la  making  a  major  speech 
outlining  progress  of  his  department's  mas- 
sive and  quite  successful  efforts  to  cope  with 
ths  spreading  hard-dope  menace,  his  wife's 
hairdo  or  what  she  said  t>efore  she  hung  up 
on  the  telephone  to  aoote  newsman  gets  all 
the  play  that  day. 

In  ClvU  Rights.  Us  not  what  his  depart- 
ment has  done  by  way  of  enforcement  that 
oounts.  but  Its  hesitancy  in  pioneering  in 
new  areas  where  It  hiMn't  been  specincally 
charged  with  responsibility. 

If  it's  antitrust,  the  one  that  might  have 
gotten  away  understandably  gets  infinitely 
more  attention  than  the  increased  number 
of  prosecutions  and  the  sizable  diminution  in 
numbers  cK  corporate  combinations. 

There's  a  wee  touch  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  succeesful  Nixon  Presidential 
campaign,  which  John  Mitchell  managed,  the 
growtb  of  crime  in  all  areas  and  particularly 
In  the  streets  of  urbeii  Amerlcs  was  a  burn- 
ing election  Issue;  it  currently  Isnt  such  a 
hot  issue  because  the  Attorney  General  has 
done  much  to  lessen  the  problem  and  thus 
has  lost  the  lame. 

It's  likely  that  soon  Mr  Mitchell  wlU  be 
leaving  the  Cabinet  to  he«d  once  more  the 
President's  oampelgn  for  the  Presidency  Be- 
fore be  bows  out  as  Attorney  General  and 
again  brings  tads  quiet,  two-flsted  peroeptloos 
biick  to  the  pollUcal  wars,  I  think  irs  high 
time   more  people   were   aware   of   the   very 


considerable  and  quite  extraordinary  acoom- 
plishments  of  the  man  in  the  tough  Job  be 
has  held  for  almost  three  ye«rs. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  "war  on 
crlixM"  has  shown  some  very  real  successes: 
During  the  period  1068-70  approximately  ball 
of  the  top  booses  of  the  nation's  two  dozen 
organized  crime  sjrhdlcates  were  Indicated  or 
convicted.  Some  37  pieces  of  legislation,  de- 
veloped by  Justice  to  aid  it  In  its  crime  fight, 
have  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  number  of 
U.S.  marshals  and  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
has  been  subetantially  increased,  as  have 
grants  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  efforts  have  begun  to  pay  off.  In  1970  the 
crime  rate  dropped  In  22  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population.  An  even  more  encourag- 
ing sign  was  the  fact  that  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1071,  60  major  cities  reported  an 
actual  decreaee  In  crime. 

Recognizing  that  rehabilitation  could  be 
one  of  the  keys  to  stemming  the  crime  wave, 
a  ten-ye*r  program  has  been  developed  to 
modernize  the  Federal  prison  system,  with 
greater  emphasis  on  correction  therapy  and 
Job  training. 

The  department  has  shouldered  the 
major  share  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
all-out  campaign  on  the  narcotics  problem. 
The  amount  of  heroin  and  cocaine  removed 
from  the  domestic  market  more  than  dou- 
bled from  1969  to  1970,  tripled  In  the  case 
of  marijuana. 

ClvU  Rights:  Due  largely  to  Justice  De- 
partment action,  the  percentage  of  black 
children  in  the  11  southern  states  attending 
desegregated  school  systems  Increased  from 
less  than  6%  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  02%  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  Action  In  fair  employment 
and  public  accommodation  ca.ses  has  been 
stepped  up. 

Protection  of  Environment:  Justice  has 
greatly  increased  legal  action  against 
polluters.  Cases  under  the  Refuse  Act  quad- 
rupled in  1970  compared  with  the  preceding 
two  years;  a  landmark  ruling  against  thermal 
pollution  was  won;  and  a  consent  degree  with 
the  Big  Four  auto  manufacturers  was  signed, 
which  should  speed  up  the  development  of 
an  auto  smog  device. 

Firm  action  has  helped  create  a  climate  in 
which  conglomerate  mergers  have  markedly 
decreased;  112  antitrust  cases  were  filed  in 
1969- 70. 

In  summary.  John  Mitchell  as  Attorney 
General  has  been  the  most  effective  gang- 
buster,  crime-coper  and  menacer  to  the  drug 
menace  who  ever  held  the  Attorney  General's 
office. 

No  one  seems  to  think  or  talk  about  that, 
though. 

Additionally,  he  did  manage  the  luocess- 
ful  Nixon  campaign,  though  no  one  ever 
seems  to  give  him  credit  for  being  one  of  the 
more   astute   minds   In    the   political    arena. 

Probably  no  one  in  such  a  continuous  lime- 
light has  been  given  more  blame  for  things 
beyond  his  power  and  less  kudos  for  accom- 
plishments within  his  power. 

I  don't  think  the  man  really  minds  that 
very  much — so  long  se  he  can  get  his  next 
big   Job   done — President   Nixon   reelected. 


FOUR-DAY.     40-HOUR     WORKWEEK 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  several  requests  to  alleviate  a  great 
injustice  that  has  been  threatening  com- 
panies with  Federal  contracts.  I  Intro- 
duced 8.  2463  on  August  fl,  1971.  The  bill 
will  permit  companies  with  Federal  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  110,000  to  rearrange 
the  hours  their  employees  work  so  that 
their  own  needs  may  be  best  suited. 

Initially,  many  bad  doubts  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  4-day  40-hour  workweek 
plan,  but  recently  the  skepticism  has 
been  waning.  This  Ls  so  becaase  the  In- 


novative 4-40  plan  has  been  proven  to 
offer  lucrative  advantages  over  the  tra- 
ditional 5-day  workweek.  An  example  is 
seen  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  a  com- 
munity of  12.000  people  located  in  the 
beautiful  rolling  hills  of  Barren  County. 
The  city,  at  present,  is  protected  by  a  16- 
man  police  force  which  has  adopted  a 
"4-40  "  plan  for  a  30-day  trial  period. 

Since  implementation  of  the  "4-40". 
Police  Chief  Robert  Benningfleld  notes 
advantages  over  the  old  5-day  week  that 
are  threefold: 

More  policemen  now  are  on  duty  during 
peak  trouble  time — late  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

A  time  consuming  shift  change — during 
which  burglars  used  to  strike — has  been 
eliminated,  and 

Police  morale  has  been  boosted. 

Of  the  4-40  plan.  Chief  Benningfleld 
stated: 

I  don't  see  any  bugs  in  it  at  all.  .  .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  1971  be  printed  In  the  Record.  It  is 
entitled  "Happy  Shift:  Glasgow  Police 
Like  4-Day  Week"  and  presents  a  force- 
ful argument  which  I  feel  others  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  no  doubt  many 
have  questions  in  their  minds,  wondering 
whether  there  is  really  a  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive restructuring  of  the  tradi- 
tional workweek.  At  this  Urae  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R.  C.  Schultz,  vice  president  of  the  Avco 
Corp..  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  so  that,  hopefully,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  in  erasing  much  of  the  present- 
day  skepticism  of  the  doubters. 

Mr.  Schultz  writes  of  the  "4-40"  plan : 

I  would  like  very  much  to  institute  such  a 
work  week  schedule  on  an  experimental  basis, 
but  since  our  work  U  essentially  all  under 
contract  with  various  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  1936  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contract 
Act  precludes  any  possible  attempt  on  our 
part  because  we  would  be  required  to  pay 
overtime  for  all  hours  worked  beyond  the 
prescribed  8  hour  day. 

Mr.  Schultz'  letter  is  a  reflection  of 
sincere  concern  over  the  restrictive 
Walsh-Healey  provisions  and  evidence 
that  there  is  truly  a  need  to  change  the 
old  order.  He  feels,  as  do  I.  that  the  time 
Ls  ripe  for  legislation  allowing  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  rearranged  workweek,  which 
may  very  likely  be  "the  one  salvation  to 
industry  in  order  to  cope  with  the  cur- 
rent economic  dilemma." 

I  wish  to  make  one  additional  state- 
ment. I  have  been  informed  by  extremely 
reliable  sources  of  a  rumor  being  spread 
In  one  of  our  Federal  departments  which 
say  that  I  have  withdrawn  my  bill,  8 
2463.  from  the  Legislative  Calendar  for 
unkno\^'n  and  m^'sterious  reasons.  I  wish 
to  state  unequivocally  that  I  have  never 
been  more  serious  about  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  Influence  its  adop- 
tion by  this  body.  It  distresses  me  very 
much  to  see  this  sort  of  thing  happen, 
and  I  mention  It  at  this  time  ao  that  the 
Record  will  clearly  show  my  uncommon 
interest  in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
a.s  follows : 
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Happt  Bmrr:   Oi^asgow  Policz  Lixk 
4-Dat  'Wckk 

(By  liarry  WUkerson) 
GuisGow.  Kt. — At  a  time  when  police 
executives  are  complaining  that  their  de- 
partments are  understaffed  and  their  men 
overworked,  a  four-day  workweek  has  been 
put  Into  effect  for  Glasgow  policemen. 

The  new  schedule  has  made  the  policemen 
happy  without  increasing  salaries  and  has 
improved  police  protection  without  enlarg- 
ing the  force,  according  to  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert Benningfield. 

The  plan,  Benningfleld  explained,  is  based 
on  the  simple  premise  that  merchants  and 
townspeople  seldom  have  as  great  a  need  for 
police  protection  during  weekday  business 
hours  as  they  do  late  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends. That's  when  most  crimes — especially 
break-ins — arc  committed. 

"I  dont  see  any  bugs  In  it  at  all.  at  this 
point,"  Benningfield  said  of  the  new  sched- 
ule, which  began  a  3 -day  trial  period  Wednes- 
day. 

Though  the  16  policemen  affected  by  the 
new  schedule  are  working  only  four  days  a 
week,  they  are  on  duty  as  many  hours  as 
they  were  before  the  schedule  went  Into  ef- 
fect. Their  workdays  are  now  10  hours  long. 
Before,  most  of  them  had  standard,  elght- 
hour-a-day,  flve-day-a-week  Jobs,  as  the  rest 
of  the  department's  23-man  force  still  has. 
The  other  seven  members  of  the  force  In- 
clude executive  officers,  administrative  aides 
and  radio  operators. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  this  South  Cen- 
tral Kentucky  city  of  about  12,000  people 
Is  patrolled  during  the  relatively  trouble- 
free  daylight  hours  on  weekdays  by  a  skele- 
ton force  of  four — two  officers  of  rank,  one 
patrolman  and  a  meter  maid  who  work  from 
6  a.m.  until  4  p.m. 

At  4  p.m..  a  second  shift  of  three  police- 
men goes  on  duty  to  work  until  2  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Meanwhile,  a  third  shift  of 
three  more  policemen  begins  a  10-hour  shift 
at  8  p.m.,  putting  a  doubled  force  of  six 
policemen  on  duty  between  8  p.m.  and  2  a.m. 
as  the  shifts  overlap. 

Before  the  four-day  week  was  imple- 
mented, Benningfleld  said,  a  maximum  of 
three  policemen  were  on  duty  during  the 
late  night  hours. 

MaJ.  Jimmy  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
new  scheduling  arrangement,  said  only  one 
policeman  Is  unhappy  with  the  plan. 

"They  like  having  three  days  off,"  Smith 
said,  adding  that  the  policemen's  "off"  days 
usually  come  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

The  shortened  week's  advantages,  Ben- 
ningfleld said,  are  three  fold : 

More  policemen  now  are  on  duty  during 
"peak  trouble  time" — late  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

A    time-consuming    shift    change — during 
which,  according   to   Benningfleld.   burglars 
Used  to  strike — has  been  eliminated. 
Police  morale  has  been  boosted. 


AVCO  CoRP  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  September  17,  1971. 
Hon   Marlow  Cook, 
US    Senate. 
Wasfiington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Cook  :  We  wish  to  convey 
our  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  to  you  for 
having  coordinated  and  Introduced  a  Bill  to 
allow  labor-management  agreements  on  a  10- 
hour  day,  4-day  work  wtek.  This  initiative  led 
to  the  recently  concluded  Department  of 
Labor  hearings;  I  have  been  briefed  on  this 
activity. 

My  enthusiasm  for  such  a  wori  schedule  Is 
retroactive  to  that  time  when  the  press 
first  reported  its  implementation  by  a  small 
company  on  an  experimental  basU.  Since 
that  time,  as  you  know,  more  than  350  small 
firms  in  the  United  States  are  currenUy 
utilizing  the  10-hour  day.  4-day  work  week. 
This  reflects  the  success  experienced  by  thoee 


several  companies  that  first  Instituted  the 
plan. 

We  are  quick  to  recognize  that  most  of  the 
companies  following  this  schedule  have  fewer 
than  100  employees  and  that  the  total  work 
force  Involved  in  all  of  the  companies  may 
be  less  than  10,000  employees.  However,  we 
view  these  early  statistics  as  fundamental 
to  a  most  desirable  change  to  our  normal 
work  habits,  in  order  to  i/Crmit  more  con- 
tinuous hours  for  relaxation. 

Let  us  hasten  to  point  out  that  Industry 
could  not  subscribe  to  such  a  plan  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  relaxation  for  its  employees 
If  there  were  not  other  benefits  known  to  be 
derived  from  an  economics  viewpoint. 

Since  nothing  Is  ever  static  In  nature, 
there  Is  always  an  Imbalance  between  cost 
and  price,  particularly  when  th"  economy  has 
experienced  and  is  certain  to  continue  to 
experience,  highly  inflationary  conditions.  In 
order  to  cope  with  this  situation.  Industry 
must  look  toward  Improvet  productivity  by 
its  employees  during  the  working  day.  In  this 
connection,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  introduction  of  sophisticated, 
automated  machinery  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing devices  "aas  reached  that  state-of-the-art 
where  we  no  longer  can  look  to  major  in- 
creased productivity  per  se  through  the  im- 
proved  production   machinery   route. 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  productivity  by  the 
employee  is  the  one  salvation  to  Industry 
in  order  to  cope  with  this  economic  dilemma. 
Companies  which  have  Instituted  the  10- 
hour  day.  4-day  work  week  report  a  most 
encouraging  Improvement  in  productivity, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  valid  reasons 
which  explain  this  result. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  institute  such 
a  work  week  schedule  on  an  experimental 
basis,  but  since  our  work  is  essentially  all 
under  contracts  with  various  Agencies  of 
the  Government,  the  1936  Walsh-Healy  Pub- 
lic Contract  Act  precludes  any  possible  at- 
tempt on  our  part  because  we  would  be 
required  to  pay  overtime  for  all  hours  worked 
beyond  the  prescribed  8-hotir  day.  Inciden- 
tally, Avco  Pleld  Engineering  Is  a  non-union 
operation,  and  it  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to 
try  the  schedule  except  for  current  Gov- 
ernment restraints. 

It  Is  In  this  vein  that  I  write  to  record  our 
interest  and  restrictions  in  the  new  plan, 
as  well  as  compliment  and  praise  yuu  for  tak- 
ing the  initial  formal  action  looking  toward 
a  new  era  that  is  certain  to  materialize  In 
due  time.  I  sincerely  trust  the  Government 
will  find  some  way  that  will  pernxlt  organlza- 
tlon.s  like  ours,  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  non-union  in  nature,  to  intro- 
duce th?  new  work  week  on  a  trial  basis  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  ScHrta. 


THE  URBAN  WEB  HYPOTHESIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Thomas  Frank  Barton,  of  the  University 
of  Indiana,  published  in  the  magazine 
Interplay  an  intriguing  article  on  land 
usage  in  our  metropolitan  areas. 

Barton  points  to  the  importance  of 
land  design  that  emphasizes  the  basic 
principles  of  transportation  and  the  cir- 
culation of  people  in  cities.  He  asks:  How 
can  one  change  the  design  of  cities  so 
that  neighborhood  people  can  walk  and 
bicycle  to  work  and  shop,  and  then  again 
use  mass  transit  for  intercommunity 
travel?  Transportation  and  land  plan- 
ning systems,  writes  Barton,  must  con- 
sider the  needs  of  people,  the  regional 
shopping  and  service  areas,  the  down- 
town, the  suburbs,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  intercity  needs  if  the  system  Is 
to  be  a  viable  population  serving  mecha- 
nism. 


He  correctly  notes  that — 

In  many  American  cities,  too  much  indus- 
try Is  concentrated  near  the  business  Indus- 
trial core  of  the  city  or  has  migrated  to  the 
peripheral  or  suburban  locations. 

The  problems  of  this  concentration  for 
traffic  congestion,  for  job  development, 
for  commercial  vitality  are  self-evident 
and  require  little  explanation. 

To  change  this  picture,  he  advocates 
the  adoption  of  the  "web  pattern"  of  de- 
velopment— corridors  of  high  accessibil- 
ity and  land  zoned  for  industrial  devel- 
opment associated  with  the  corridors. 
Such  web  patterns  could  possibly  reduce 
uncontrolled  sprawl,  decrease  ribbon- 
tjrpe  land  usage,  and  curtail  imeven 
commercial  residential-industrial  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  £>r.  Barton's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  Urban  Web  Htpotsesis 
(By  Thomas  Frank  Barton) 
Vacant  land  Is  rapidly  disappearing  Cities 
are  choking  on  their  own  traffic  which  has 
already  resulted  in  increased  costs  because 
of  inefficient  management  and  these  traffic 
difficulties  may  grow  and  bring  economic 
strangulation.  The  relative  amount  of  urban 
land  needed  for  various  types  of  transport 
is  increasing.  The  rate  of  increase  In  auto- 
mobiles on  the  roads  is  higher  than  the 
country's  annual  birth  rate.  Slum  and  sub- 
standard residential  areas  are  growing  larger 
both  in  area  and  In  population.  The  piropor- 
tlonal  number  of  relatively  old  housing  units 
is  increasing.  The  average  amount  of  time 
and  cost  of  Journey  to  work  and  shop  trips 
is  increasing.  Generally  speaking,  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  urban  freeway  (HOO  mUllon) 
Is  about  equal  to  about  four  miles  of  sub- 
way. A  subway  handles  over  15  times  more 
{>eople  per  lane  than  an  urban  freeway  lane, 
in  the  last  four  decades  the  American  popu- 
lation has  doubled,  yet  there  is  less  transit 
riding  today  than  in  a  single  year  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  20th  century  (in  1907).  Priv- 
ately-owned public  mass  transit  lines  are  In 
financial  trouble. 

Net  land-use  densities  are  declining  for 
population  and  manufacturing  emplojrment. 
Industry  Is  moving  out  of  the  city  Into  the 
suburbs.  Real -estate  developers  are  scattering 
subdivisions  and  shopping  centers  In  buck- 
shot patterns  over  the  countryside.  Trans- 
portation corridors  and  associated  business 
and  Industry  are  slicing  through  residential 
areas,  producing  corridors  which  separate 
residential  islands  of  unviable  size.  Tax  bases 
are  stagnating  or  relatively  declining,  while 
public  services  multiply  and  their  costs  soar. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many  urban 
leaders  and  officials  are  discouraged  and  turn 
to  state  and  federal  governments  for  various 
types  of  help  such  as  crlnoe  control,  planning, 
pollution  control,  water  supply,  sewage  dls- 
f>osal  and  almost  every  type  of  public  serv- 
ice? In  a  study  entitled  Recent  Land-Vie 
Trends  in  Forty-Eight  Large  American  Cities, 
one  of  three  major  conclusions  Is.  "unless 
large  amounts  of  vacant  land  exists  Inside  the 
city  boundaries,  the  average  large  city  ap- 
I>e&ra  to  have  nearly  reached  its  upper  limits 
of  population  and  employment  In  conunerce 
and  manufacturlog."  The  study  exprMses 
one  caveat — the  density  data  In  the  study 
are  averages.  "Consequently.  Individual  cities 
with  special  characteristics  such  as  New  Tork. 
Washington.  D.C.  and  Important  regional 
centers  will  not  necesaarUy  follow  all  the 
trends  suggested."  But  regardless  of  research. 
It  appears  obvious  th*t  In  spite  of  a  so-called 
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affluent  society  there  will  continue  to  t>« 
a  "deprovemont"  In  Amertun  urban  life 
for  yearn  to  oome. 

Although  American  cltlea  may  be  placed 
with  more  Ills  tlian  Job  ever  dreamed  about. 
Is  there  any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel? 
There  could  be  raya  of  hope,  however  dim. 
If  Americans  would  think  oerlously  about 
urban  fundamentals  and  then  face  up  to  the 
realities.  A  City  U  a  collection  of  people, 
housing  units,  places  of  employment,  serv- 
ices, education  and  amusement,  concen- 
trated Into  a  relatively  small  area  of  space 
and  all  made  txMslble  by  a  system  of  circu- 
lations-circulation of  people,  their  Ideas, 
life's  necessities  and  wastes,  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactiires,  and  other  goods. 

Americans  must  consider  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  both  transportation  and  the  circu- 
lation of  people  in  cities.  Circulation  by 
people  living  In  relatively  compact  areas 
called  neighborhoods  should  rely  on  walking 
and  bicycling.  Metropolitan  mass  transit 
systems  offer  the  only  practical  and  economi- 
cal solution  to  linking  a  city's  communities, 
consisting  of  some  three  to  five  neighbor- 
hoods, to  the  city's  ( 1 )  regional  shopping  and 
service  centers,  (2)  downtown,  (3)  suburbs, 
and  (4)  neighboring  cities.  These  transporta- 
tion generalizations  are  recognized  by  many 
authorities  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Brookings  Institute,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  private 
planning  agencies,  city  and  university  plan- 
ning departments,  but  people  mobilize  the 
automobile  and  patronize  the  airway  lines, 
thus  tying  cities  and  metroptolltan  areas  into 
transports tional  knots. 

How  can  one  change  the  design  of  cities 
so  that  neighborhood  people  can  again  walk 
and  bicycle  to  work  and  shop,  and  then  again 
use  mass  transit  for  Inter-communlty  travel? 
A  new  urban  physical  structure  consisting 
of  a  web  of  buslness-lndustrlftl-clrcuiatlon 
corridors  with  viable  residential  communities 
111  the  meshes  appears  to  be  a  potential 
solution. 

THK    WEB    HYPOTHESIS 

During  the  20th  century.  American  urban 
specialists  have  been  using  as  conceptK  two 
hypotheses  or  models  which  appeared  in  the 
19308,  Harris  and  Ullman's  multiple  nuclei 
and  Proudfoofs  concept  of  city  retail  struc- 
ture. Briefly,  the  multiple-nuclei  concept  em- 
phasizes that  the  land-use  pattern  of  Amer- 
ican cities  no  longer  develops  only  around 
the  central  bu-sincss  districts  or  downtowns, 
but  in  most  large  cities  also  around  several 
discrete  nuclei.  The  term  nucleus  refers  to 
any  attracting  element  around  which  there 
develops  growth  of  other  land  uses,  such  as 
residential,  recreation,  commercial  seri'lce 
and  Industrial.  This  type  of  development 
results  In  regional  business-Industrial  centers 
in  addition  to  the  original  downtowns. 

In  the  concept  of  retail  structure,  the  cen- 
tral business  district  is  the  capstone  In  a 
hierarchy  of  retail  development,  but  Proud- 
foot  recognized  the  Influence  of  gasoline 
motor  transportation  and  the  development 
of  primary  business  thoroughfares  and  neigh- 
borhood business  streets  These  two  types  of 
linear  developtment  are  sometimes  referred 
to  by  others  as  ribbon,  strip,  or  shoestring. 
By  the  end  of  World  War  II  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  primary  business  thorough- 
fares and  neighborhood  business  streets  had 
grown  wider  and  longer,  and  In  many  cases 
had  Joined  the  multiple  nuclei  to  form  a  gi- 
gantic web  of  buslness-lndustrlal-clrcula- 
tion  corridors  with  residential  areas  in  the 
meshes  of  the  web.  Many  of  these  corridors 
had  grown  so  wide — with  six,  eight  and  12 
lane*  of  limited-access  traffic — and  carried 
such  heavy  flows  of  truffle  day  and  night  that 
many  residential  areas  had  actually  become 
residential  Islands.  In  addition  to  the  sur- 
face motor  vehicle  transportation  lan«s,  the 
corridors  are  often  occupied  by  railroad  lines, 
elevated  motor-vehicle  lanes,  elevated  rail 
Unea,  aubwrnys  and  aometim«s  waterway*, 
kloreover,  beneath  some  of  the  corridors  are 


the  primary  lines  of  the  distributing  and 
collection  systems  of  water,  sewage,  natural 
gas,  storm  water,  electricity  (burled  lines) 
and  other  services.  The  width  of  these  cor- 
ridors grew  and  continue  to  grow  as  both 
Industry  and  business  took  advantage  of 
these  corridors  by  oocupyliig  linear  front- 
ages on  the  corridors  or  on  choice  sites  only 
a  few  blocks  back  from  the  transportation 
arteries. 

Municipal  zoning  originated  In  France  and 
was  Introduced  In  the  United  States  In  1916 
by  New  York  City,  primarily  to  protect  the 
better-class  residential  areas  from  Industrial 
encroachment.  In  spite  of  widespread  adop- 
tion of  zoning,  a  half-century  later  nearly 
all  the  residential  areas  in  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  half-a-milllon  have  been  or 
are  being  enclosed  by  buslness-lndustrlal-clr- 
culatlon  corridors  of  various  widths  (Pig.  1). 
In  some  cities  the  web  of  corridors  developed 
in  spite  of  the  zoning  which  attempted  to 
stifle  Its  growth.  In  other  cities  the  type  of 
planning  and  zoning  of  land  u.se  permitted. 
If  not  encouraged,  the  web  pattern  of  growth. 
Yet  nearly  all  city  planning  agencies  are 
opposed  to  ribbon  development  of  retail  es- 
tablishments and  services.  On  almost  any 
land-use  map  of  a  city  with  a  p>opulatlon  of 
over  half-a-milllon  showing  the  present  use 
of  land  by  business  (retail  and  services)  and 
industry,  the  pattern  of  the  web  Is  obvious. 
There  are  exceptions  where  a  web  pattern 
failed  to  develop,  apparently  due  to  rough 
topography,  such  as  the  business-industrial 
land-use  maps  of  Pittsburgh,  Peimsylvania 
or  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee.  But  most  of  the 
large  cities  In  the  United  States  are  built  on 
coastal,  river  and,  or  lake  plains.  It  ts  in- 
teresting to  compare  two  land-use  maps  of 
the  same  city,  one  showing  the  present  loca- 
tion of  business  and  industry,  the  other 
showing  the  land  zoned  for  business  and 
industry. 

THE  ZONED  WEB' 

Should  this  web  of  corridor  development 
be  broken  up  and  eliminated,  or  managed 
constructively  and  its  development  pro- 
moted? 

Rather  than  permit  a  web  of  business-In- 
dustrial-circulation  corridors  to  develop  hap- 
hazardly or  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  American 
city  planners  might  consider  an  appropriate 
design  and  zone  a  web  of  these  corridors.  The 
Department  of  Development  and  Planning  In 
Chicago  has  zoned  a  web  pattern  of  corri- 
dors of  high  accessibility  (Pigs.  2  and  3)  and 
has  zoned  corridors  of  land  for  industrial  de- 
velopment associated  within  and  adjacent  to 
these  corridors  (Pig.  2).  Moreover,  these  cor- 
ridors are  now  and  will  be  further  developed 
as  primary  transportation  arterlals  Although 
this  Chicago  plan  does  not  exactly  fit  the  web 
model  presented  here.  It  Is  a  move  In  the 
right  direction  and  more  nearly  approximates 
the  model  than  any  I  know. 

Planning  departments  In  large  American 
cities  might  well  consider  the  following  seven 
primary  advantages  In  planning  for  and  zon- 
ing buslness-industrlal-clrculation  corridors 
and  residential  Islands  of  viable  size: 

1  Aid  industry  by  (a)  providing  for  wider 
and  more  even  distribution  of  business  and 
Industry  throughout  the  urban  area  and 
thereby  help  relatively  to  relieve  congestion 
In  the  downtown;  (b)  permitting  concentra- 
tion, yet  dispersal,  of  Industry;  (c)  Increasing 
the  opportunity  for  the  number  of.  and 
greatly  increasing  the  foot-frontage  for,  stra- 
tegic Industrial  sites  fronting  on  (or  near) 
major  transportation  lines  and  primary  util- 
ity lines;  and  (d)  making  possible  more  ef- 
ficient location  of  Industrial  districts: 

2.  Provide  for  nodal  business  development; 

3.  Permit  better  location  of  trucking  ter- 
minals and  warehouses; 

4.  Make  possible  better  siting  of  hlgh-rls« 
apartments: 

6.  Inable  utilities  to  provide  more  efflclent 
economical  service; 

6   Help  concentrate  populations  and  travel 


destinations,  thereby  supporting  existing  or 
potential  mass  transit;  and 

7.  Protect  and  help  make  more  viable  and 
livable  neighborhood  and  cconmunity  resi- 
dential areas. 

In  many  American  cities  today  too  much 
Industry  is  concentrated  near  the  business- 
industrial  core  of  the  city  or  has  migrated  to 
peripheral  and/or  suburban  locations.  If  too 
high  a  fraction  of  the  city's  employment  op- 
portunities Is  concentrated  in  the  downtown, 
traffic  congestions  at  morning  rush  hours  will 
be  caused  primarily  by  too  many  people  con- 
verging on  a  relatively  smaller  and  smaller 
area.  In  contrast,  if  relatively  too  many  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  are  located  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  large  city,  the  lower  income 
group  of  employees  finds  it  difficult  or  expen- 
sive to  Journey  to  work.  Moreover,  the 
central  city  is  hard-pressed  to  maintain  a 
sufficiently  high  tax  base  to  support  city  serv- 
ices. The  zoning  of  a  web  of  buslness-lndut>- 
trlal-clrculatlon  corridors  encourages  the 
city-wide  distribution  of  business  and  Indus- 
try instead  of  having  these  concentrated  In 
large  Islands. 

The  web  pattern  with  Its  corridors  would 
provide  an  alternate  choice  to  the  man- 
agement of  new  or  expt&ndlng  business  and 
industries  that  do  not  wlaii  to  choose  be- 
tween staying  In  the  downtown  area  or  lo- 
cating on  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  web  pat- 
tern of  corridors  provides  a  large  number  of 
locatlonal  opportunities  between  the  center 
of  the  city  and  Its  edges,  and  In  relation  to 
other  major  considerations  such  as  an  air- 
port (X  a  university. 

When  business  and  industry  are  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  city  In  ocrrldors,  there  is 
greater  opportunity  for  more  people  to  live 
in  the  residential  meshes  of  the  web  and 
be  closer  to  their  place  ol  employment. 

A  web  pattern  of  bu&lness-industrlal-clr- 
ctilatlon  corridors  vastly  increases  strategic 
linear  Industrial  sites.  Efficient,  quick,  low- 
cost  transportation  Is  vital  to  most  businesses 
aiid  industries.  The  amount  of  land  adjacent 
to  nodal  areas,  produced  by  the  Junctions  and 
crossings  of  several  types  of  transportation, 
such  as  highways,  railways,  waterways  and 
airways,  is  limited.  However.  In  business-In- 
dustrial corridors  where  railroad  lines,  lim- 
ited access  expressways  and  subways  are  built 
roughly  parallel  to  each  other  for  miles  and 
miles,  the  land  fronting  on  these  lines  lor 
located  within  a  block  or  two)  is  increased 
enormously.  At  the  present  time,  in  many 
cities,  railroad  lines  and  limited-access  ex- 
pressways p>arallel  each  other,  and  extend 
for  long  distances  through  residential  areas 
where  their  presence  is  considered  a  nuis- 
ance. If  not  an  economic  and  social  liability. 
With  the  development  of  corridors:  (li 
tran.sporiatlon  line  right-of-ways  are  re- 
stricted to  compact  areas;  (2)  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  can  be  coordinated  to  give 
more  efflclent  service;  (3)  frontage  sites  for 
indu.slry.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  business, 
are  increased  by  linear  development:  and 
(4)  single-dwelling  residential  areas  may  be 
better  shielded  with  i>ftrkways.  high-rise 
apartments  and  seml-publlc  buildings  In 
this  manner  residential  land  adjacent  to  but 
not  fronting  on  transportation  lines  has  its 
value    increased    rather    than    decreased 

The  zoning  of  business-industrial  corri- 
dors and  providing  adequate  transportation 
and  utility  facilities  reduces  the  competition, 
presstu-e  and  scramble  for  industrial  sites, 
and  encourages  the  sorting  of  Industries  into 
roughly  homogeneous  groups. 

NEIGHBORHOODS   AND  COMMUNITIES 

Although  nearly  all  large  cities  with  popu- 
lations Of  about  260.000  or  more  have  ex- 
tensive commercial  stripe  or  ribbon  develop- 
ments occupying  net  patterns,  moat  of  the 
city-planning  departments  are  attempting  to 
discourage  them.  Long-range  plans  shown 
on  land-use  maps  indicating  future  city  goals 
show  a  hierarchy  of  buslnasa  nodal  areas 
ranging     in     size     from     the     neighborhood 
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through  the  community  to  the  regional 
shopping  and  service  areas,  with  the  apex  in 
the  downtown. 

If  land  were  zoned  and  developed  as  busi- 
ness-industrial corridors,  business  could  be 
more  easily  and  Justifiably  restricted  to  cor- 
ridor Junctions,  with  the  regional  centers  at 
the  major  Junctions  and  the  community  cen- 
ters at  the  secondary  Junctions.  Tho  same 
transportation  and  utility  systems  would 
then  serve  t>oth  urban  land-use  functions — 
business  and  Indtistry.  Ribbon  development 
should  be  reduced  and  discouraged  and  in 
time  eliminated.  Zoning  would  prevent  in- 
dustry trtan  occupying  nodal  corridor 
Junctions. 

Without  business-industrial  corridors,  stra- 
tegic sites  for  trucking  terminals  and  ware- 
houses wax  and  wane.  Moreover,  In  some 
cities,  the  zoning  departments  are  attempt- 
ing to  concentrate  these  facilities  in  one 
large  area  on  one  side  of  the  downtown. 
However,  different  types  of  trucking  termi- 
nals and  warehouses  should  be  grouped  In 
districts  adjacent  to  the  types  of  businesses 
and  industries  they  service.  Warehouses  could 
be  located  In  the  corridors  fronting  on  or 
within  a  few  blocks  of  limited -access  ex- 
pressways, railroad  lines,  water  transport  or 
airfields. 

With  businesses.  Industries  and  transpor- 
tation concentrated  in  corridors  which  en- 
close the  residential  meshes,  at  least  two 
general  types  of  high-rise  apartment  sites  be- 
come available.  These  may  be  found  adjacent 
to  and  flanking  the  corridors,  or  near  the 
center  of  the  communities  enclosed  In  the 
meshes.  I  would  like  to  see  many  of  the 
high-rise  apartments  occupying  a  relatively 
spacious  green  belt  of  parkways  which  would 
help  to  screen  the  corridors.  Some  of  the 
more  expensive  high-rise  apartments  could 
overlook  the  better-landscaped  industrial 
districts.  Apartment!  for  the  leas  affluent  and 
perhaps  manual  and  semi-skilled  laborers 
could  be  located  adjacent  to  the  secondary 
Industries  where  their  employment  Is  located, 
but  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  segregate 
Income  groups.  Tlie  primary  criterion  would 
be  to  locate  types  of  apartment  houses  suit- 
able for  nonmanagement  employees  as  near 
to  potential  places  of  emplo>'ment  as  possible, 
In  order  to  reduce  tUne  spent  going  to  and 
from  work. 

Bicycling  and  walking  to  work,  so  com- 
monplace in  Europe,  would  then  become  pos- 
sible for  many  here  In  the  United  States, 
automobile  traffic  could  be  relatively  reduced, 
and  perhaps  the  workers'  health  improved. 

If  retail,  wholesale,  service  and  industrial 
establishments  were  located  in  corridors 
with  high-rise  apartments  flanking  them, 
utility  managements  might  become  believers 
In  the  philosophy  that  a  "little  bit  of  heaven 
or  paradise"  can  exist  on  earth.  These  cor- 
ridors would  then  become  the  sites  of  the 
primary  arterlals  of  water,  sewage,  gas.  elec- 
tricity, telephone  and  other  services.  Tribu- 
tary lines  would  connect  the  single  house. 
duplex  and  townhouse  apsurtment  residential 
areas  In  the  meshes  with  the  primary  lines 
in  the  corridors.  This  would  relatively  re- 
duce both  construction  and  maintenance 
costs  and  provide  t>etter  service.  For  example, 
better  pressures  could  be  maintained  In 
water  systems  and  periods  of  interrupted 
service  reduced.  The  present-day  maze  of 
utility  requirements  found  in  many  cities 
hinders  efficient  management.  Business- 
industrial  corridor  development  would  help 
bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  to 
support  the  theme  that  gasoline-engine 
traffic  Is  choking  and  doing  almost  Irrepara- 
ble damage  not  only  to  tne  downtowns  but  to 
entire  large  cities.  And  many  urban  leaders 
ask  why  mass  transit  Is  not  economical  and 
feasible.  Still  others,  In  thoughtless  exasper- 
ation, recommend  that  mass  transit  be  sub- 
sidized by  government  funds.  Such  people 
apparently  Ignore  the  fact  that  mass-transit 


lines  are  going  out  of  btislness  each  decade 
because  most  people  prefer  to  use  their  own 
c&ra  rather  than  mase  transit.  Mass  transit 
is  only  feasible  when  large  numlsers  of  peo- 
ple wtah  to  use  it  to  reach  a  concentration 
of  mass  destinations.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  where  mass  transit  has  been 
relatively  successful,  has  adopted  a  long- 
range  plan  for  developing  corridors  of  high 
accessibility  (Pigs.  2  and  3). 

By  designing  the  location  of  the  corridors, 
the  size  of  the  residential  areas  enclosed  by 
such  may  be  controlled  to  the  extent  that 
each  mesh  would  have  large  enough  space 
for  at  least  several  (four  to  five)  neighbor- 
hoods and  one  community.  Some  residential 
meshes  may  have  several  communities,  but 
the  areas  for  these  neigh t>orhoods  and  com- 
munities shotild  be  ample  to  accommodate 
single-house,  duplex  and  town  apartments, 
as  well  as  neighborhood  and  community 
schools,  playgrounds  and  neighborhood 
shopping  centers  with  convenience  goods. 

Unplanned  yet  rapidly  developing  web  pat- 
terns of  business-industrial  corridors  have 
enclosed  or  are  slicing  through  residential 
areas  dividing  and  subdividing  neighbor- 
hoods and  communitlea.  Such  corridors  are 
yearly  destroying  billions  of  dollars  in  un- 
determinable residential  values  and  destroy- 
ing or  helping  to  block  community  develop- 
ment. 

Intra-clty  structural  design,  consisting  of 
a  web  of  business-industrlal-circulatlon 
corridors  connecting  the  multiple  nuclei  and 
primary  transportation  generators  with  a 
viable  residential  Island  occupying  the 
meshes,  may  not  be  the  complete  answer  to 
any  of  the  problems  In  urban  America,  but 
Its  adoption  does  oHer  many  potential 
opportunities. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion is  now  observing  National  Drug  Pre- 
vention Week  as  proclaimed  by  President 
Nixon.  During  this  period,  each  citizen 
is  being  asked  to  take  the  time  to  thor- 
oughly review  tlie  inherent  dangers  of 
drug  overuse,  long  recognized  as  a  threat 
to  tlie  welfare  of  oiu-  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  aspect 
of  our  observance  is  the  fact  that  all  too 
many  Americans  need  not  be  reminded 
of  their  obligation,  because  the  tragedy 
of  drug  abuse  and  addiction  has  already 
consumed  their  lives.  Estimates  of  up 
to  250,000  heroin  swldicts  in  this  country 
have  been  called  conservative.  Some  5 
million  people  are  illegally  using  oral 
amphetamines,  and  over  4  billion  units 
of  illegally  obtained  barbiturates  were 
consumed  in  1969.  And  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  death  among  adolescents  and 
young  adults  in  New  York  City  is  nar- 
cotics addiction. 

But  the  problem  is  not  isolated  among 
the  young.  In  an  age  when  a  drug  has 
been  devised  to  bring  relief  to  almost  any 
minor  pliysical  or  mental  discomfort,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  many  have  taken 
the  extra  step  to  overiise  and  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  drug  problem  is  a 
tragedy  wtilch  encompasses  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  it  would  be  doubly  tragic  if  we 
failed  to  act.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  sup- 
port and  backing  of  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  program  which  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide.  In  this 
regard,  I  urge  Senators  to  close  ranks  be- 
hind Uie  forces  striving  to  terminate  this 
plague  by  giving  them  the  assistance  they 
require. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE  AND 
APPEALS  BOARD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath  > 
has  introduced  an  Important,  progressive 
bill  which  would  establish  a  Foreign 
Service  Employee  Grievance  and  Appeals 
Board.  As  of  now,  there  are  18  Members, 
including  myself,  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  reform  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Seiiator 
Bayh's  excellent  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senatob  Bibch  Bath  Bctobe 
THE  Senate  Fobeign  Rzl.ation6  Commit- 
tee,  OCTOBXB   7,    1871 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  present  my  state- 
ment to  you  this  morning. 

You  consider  today  a  blU  to  amend  Title 
VI  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1J>4«  In 
order  to  establish  a  Foreign  Service  Em- 
ployee Grievance  and  Appeals  Board.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Muskle  and  Mr.  Scott  Join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  the 
Committee  Is  well  aware,  la  to  bring  about  a 
significant  change  in  the  operation  of  State 
Department  personnel  policy.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  August  13. 
1946.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
State  Department  employees  have  not  been 
extended  their  full  order  of  employee  rights 
as  guaranteed  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 

The  most  serious  personnel  problems  re- 
sult from  the  failure  to  establish  an  objec- 
tive grievance  and  appeals  procedure  fcr 
State  Department  employees  adversely  af- 
fected by  personnel  policy  decisions.  Nothing 
testifies  more  poignantly  to  the  dramatic 
need  for  reform  In  this  area  than  the  tragic 
suicide  of  a  veteran  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
Charles  W.  Thomas.  Nothing  more  clearly 
defines  the  directions  that  Congress  should 
long  ago  have  taken. 

Charles  W.  Thomas  had  a  brilliant  back- 
ground— a  law  degree  from  Northwestern,  a 
doctorate  in  international  law  and  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  University  of  Paris. 
fluency  In  French  and  Spanish,  a  working 
knowledge  of  three  other  languages — and  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  dating  back  to  1951.  In  1966  a  rating 
by  the  Inspector  general  for  the  Foreign 
Service,  Ambassador  Robert  McCllntock,  rec- 
ommended that  Thomas  be  immediately 
promoted  from  grade  four  to  gr^.de  three  and 
be  assigned  to  the  National  War  College.  This 
report,  however,  was  mlsfiled  under  the  per- 
sonnel record  of  another  officer  with  the 
same  name. 

In  1969,  vrithout  the  report  In  his  file 
Thomas  was  dropped  from  the  Foreign 
Service  for  too  much  'time  in  grade."  Spe- 
cial appeals  from  Thomas'  superior.  Fulton 
Freeman.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  from 
Senrtors  Pastore.  Pell.  Coop>er.  Cook.  Muskle. 
and  myself  failed  to  change  the  record. 

Thomas  was  forced  to  retire  at  age  47 
with  18  years  in  the  service  but  with  no 
pension  until  he  reached  60,  after  dedicating 
his  life  to  the  career  principle.  For  2  years 
he  looked  for  a  Job  but  could  find  no  suit- 
able employment.  In  April  of  this  year  he 
shot  himself,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. Ironically,  they  now  receive  a  $330-a- 
month  Government  annuity,  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  pension  Thomas  would  have 
been  entitled  to  had  he  been  promoted  In  the 
normal  course  of  events. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  this  obvious  mis- 
carriage of  Jiuttce  occur? 

The  State  Department  Is  the  only  Fed- 
eral agency  which  do««  not  guarantee  that 
all  its  employees  will  have  a  chano*  for  a 
hearing  on  complaints  In  regard  to  promo* 
tlons  and  "selection  out."  Charles  Thomas 
had  no  access  to  a  grievance  panel  or  a 
review  board. 

Thomas'  case  Is  more  dramatic  than  most 
because  of  its  ultimate  outcome.  But,  as  the 
Committee  will  see,  his  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  Many  other  Instances  of  bureaucratic 
ml.smanagement,  error,  and  unfair  procedure 
will  be  brought  before  this  Committee  be- 
fore thes«  hearings  are  concluded. 

The  single  point  that  all  of  these  cases 
will  Illuminate  Is  the  profoundly  simple  fact 
that  State  Etepartment  employees,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  procedures  established  by  S. 
2023.  have  no  effective  guarantee  of  their 
14th  Amendment  rights  of  due  process  with- 
in the  Department's  personnel  system. 

Formerly,  the  Department  provided  a  griev- 
ance procedure  of  sorts  for  its  employees. 
Though  PAM  1820  provided  a  hearing  to 
aggrieved  foreign  service  officers  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  all  perform.ance  ratings,  pro- 
motions and  discharge  actions  were  excluded 
from  that  procedure.  In  the  case  of  per- 
formance ratings,  the  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployee was  permitted  to  •submit  a  state- 
ment or  document  to  refute  statements  In 
his  record  which  he  considers  to  be  based  on 
Incomplete  data  or  limited  observation,  or 
to  be  unfalr"^ — but  that  was  all  he  could  do 
beyond  informal  discussions  Civil  service 
employees  of  the  State  Department  on  the 
other  hand  have  access  tf)  a  cnmr>lete  .sys- 
tem of  review  of  all  appealed  performance 
ratings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Service  is  not  complete- 
ly analogous  to  any  other  civilian  federal 
agency.  The  quality  devotion,  and  discipline 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  is  somewhat 
analogous,  to  the  Armed  Forces.  I  believe 
that  the  same  protection  of  their  rights  and 
careers — the  same  fairness.  Justice  and  re- 
dress from  reprisal  and  discrimination  that 
we  extend  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  extended  to  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  service. 

To  accomplish  this.  S.  2659  would  estab- 
lish a  grievance  procedure  Independent  of 
the  personnel  administration  of  the  State 
Department.  Unfortunately,  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  Department  itself  has 
been  regrettably  reluctant  to  grant  offi- 
cers these  simple  rights  of  due  process.  On 
only  one  occasion  in  the  last  15  years  has 
an  aggrieved  officer  been  granted  a  hear- 
ing—and then  only  after  a  painfully  slow 
process  of  negotiation  with  Department  per- 
sonnel officials. 

Now.  in  response  to  the  public  outcry 
evoked  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  and 
other  examples  of  Departmental  error  and 
prejudice.  State  has  moved  to  establish  a 
revised  appeals  procedure.  It  Is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  no  mention  whatsoever 
was  made  of  reforming  grievance  procedure 
in  State's  exhaustive  study  of  management 
reform,  Diplomacy  For  the  70a  and  that  it 
was  only  a  short  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  bill,  that  an  Interim  Procedure 
was  introduced. 

This  Interim  Grievance  Procedure  has 
been  characterized  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  be  employed  only  until  the  Department, 
In  consultation  with  "employee  representa- 
tives", can  establish  a  final  procedure.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  State  Department  has 
exempted  Itself  from  Executive  Order  11491. 
there  Is  no  effective  means  for  Department 
employees  to  select  spokemen  who  will  b« 
truly  representative  of  their  sentiments  In 
any  negotiations  or  consultations  that  might 
ensue. 

Though  the  Department  has  said  that  these 
Interim  Procedures  "in  certain  Important 
respects  are  similar'  to  my  bill.  I  must  em- 


phasize that  there  are  a  number  of  critical 
differences : 

1.  State  Department  employees  are  no 
longer  granted  a  hearing  aa  a  matter  of  right 
under  these  Interim  Procedures.  Rather,  of- 
ficers are  subjected  to  a  lengthy  and  con- 
voluted process  of  negotiation  with  their 
superiors  before  the  Department  will  even 
consider  granting  them  a  hearing. 

2.  There  is  no  guaranteed  access  of  the 
grievant  to  the  records  necessary  to  build 
his  case   under   the   Interim   Procedure. 

3.  Umlted  appointees  and  probationers 
niay  not  avail  themselves  of  any  part  of  this 
procedure. 

4.  There  is  provision  neither  for  inde- 
pendent participation  in  the  hearing  board 
nor  participation  by  a  representative  of  the 
grievant  under  the  Interim  Procedure. 

5.  There  is  no  guarantee  of  open  hearin;  s. 
Moreover,  such  hearings  as  may  occur  can 
even  be  held  without  the  grievant  being 
present. 

6.  The  Implementing  procedures  for  the 
Board  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Board 
alone,  vlth  no  participation  or  consultation 
of  employee  representatives. 

7.  There  Is  no  realistic  provi.sion  by  which 
employees  discharged  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  procedures  might  file  appeals. 

8.  The  right  of  legal  counsel  In  all  stages 
of  proceedings  Is  not  provided  under  the 
Interim  Procedures 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  very  areas 
In  which  State  Department  employee  or- 
ganizations contend  that  the  interim  proce- 
dures, like  the  old  procedures,  are  most  de- 
flclent.  The  provisions  of  my  bill  now  laying 
before  the  Committee  to  Incorporate  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees 
and  the  American  Foreign  Service  A.ssocla- 
tlon.  Reflective  of  this,  the  slightly  revised 
version  of  my  Grievance  bill  now  before  the 
Committee,  offers  a  new  provision  that  would 
enable  officers  and  their  dependents  dis- 
charged from  the  Foreign  Service  before  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  to  appeal  adverse  per- 
sonnel decisions  within  ft  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issvie  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  clear.  Can  this  Congresis  continue 
to  allow  the  careers  of  State  Department 
officials  to  be  damaged,  or  ended,  by  error, 
prejudice  and  reprisal  without  due  process 
of  law?  The  response  of  the  State  Department 
to  this  critical  need  has  been.  In  my  estima- 
tion, completely  unsatisfactory.  Rather  than 
face  the  Issue  squarely  and  revise  the  proc- 
ess of  promotion  and  selection  out,  providing 
the  procedural  safeguards  that  can  make  the 
system  truly  competitive,  the  Department 
has  chosen  merely  to  extend  the  permissible 
terms  In  grade  of  high  ranking  officers. 

Gentlemen,  the  need  for  Congressional 
action  Is  evident.  In  the  bill  before  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Committee.  I 
believe.  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
that  action. 


WAGE  AND  PRICE   RESTRAINTS— A 
DAY  OF  HOPE  AND  PROMISE 

Mr.  ALX,OTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
was  a  day  of  hope  and  promise  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  economic  news  was  good,  and 
the  President's  new  economic  proposals 
should  make  future  economic  news  even 
better. 

The  good  news  was  the  drop  in  whole- 
sale prices.  This  is  solid  evidence  that 
the  inflation  fever  is  being  broken,  and 
that  phase  I  of  the  new  economic  policy 
is  working.  The  sacrifice  made  by  Ameri- 
cans during  the  wage-price  freeze — and 
especially  the  sacrifices  made  by  groups 
such  as  teachers — have  not  been  in  vain. 

Concerning  the  President's  announce- 
ment about  phase  n,  there  are  three  im- 
portant points. 

First,  all  Americans  will  be  represented 


In  the  decisionmaking  process.  The  doors 
have  been  oiJened  for  participation  by 
labor,  management,  and  the  general 
public. 

Second,  the  President  has  responded  to 
those  who  complained  that  controls  on 
profits  were  left  out  of  phase  I.  The  truth 
Is  that  Congress  never  gave  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  control  profit  levels.  Now 
the  President  has  asked  Congress  for 
standby  powers  to  control  dividends  and 
interest  rates  and  these  powers  will  give 
him  a  potential  level  with  which  to  keep 
profits  in  line. 

Third,  although  wage  and  price  re- 
straints will  continue,  the  freeze  is  end- 
ing. And  as  it  ends,  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  effects  of  the  90- 
day  freeze.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
I  recognize  that  injustices  are  an  ines- 
capable part  of  a  wage-price  freeze.  No 
such  freeze  can  be  designed  to  affect 
everybody  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For 
example,  teachers  must  be  hit  hard  by 
any  freeze  that  begins  in  late  summer. 
I  am  sure  that  in  administering  future 
policies  the  Government  will  be  cognizant 
of  the  past  sacrifices  of  particular  groups. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24,  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
celebrated  his  81st  birthday.  Senator  El- 
lender is  now  in  his  35th  year  of  service 
in  the  Senate — a  service  marked  by  hard 
work  and  diligence  which  has  earned  him 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

From  his  earliest  years  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Ellender  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  In  his 
first  term  he  served  as  a  member  of  a 
special  subcommittee  charged  with  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  future  agri- 
cultural policies.  The  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  a  landmark  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  field  was  a  product 
of  that  effort.  Through  the  years  he  has 
evidenced  his  concern  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  environment,  and  played 
a  central  role  in  the  development  of 
many  of  our  present  agricultural  pro- 
grams. His  18-year  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  the  longest  in  the  history  of 
that  committee;  exchanged  only  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Senator  Ellender  has  given  long  and 
distinguished  service  to  this  body,  and  on 
this  festive  occasion  I  wish  him  many 
more  happy  birthdays. 


RESULTS  OF  ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  It  has  be- 
come my  practice  to  send  out  an  annual 
questionnaire  for  my  constituents  in 
Kentucky  to  fill  out  .^nd  return  to  me.  I 
feel  that  public  officials  should  make 
every  effort  to  solicit  ihe  opinions  of  their 
constituents,  and  I  feel  this  question- 
naire is  a  good  way  for  me  to  gage  public 
opinion  and  to  better  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  response  the  ques- 
tionnaire received.  ITie  issue  of  crime 
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showed  the  highest  percentage  of  agree- 
ment among  those  answering  the  ques- 
tionnaire. I  am  happy  to  say  that  since 
I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Peniten- 
tiaries Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  become  most  interest- 
ed In  legislation  that  would  revise  our 
correctional  system  and  help  combat 
crime. 

The  questionnaires  revealed  public  in- 
terest in  drug  abuse  education  programs 
and  protection  of  the  environment.  I 
think  these  two  issues  are  especially  im- 
portant to  the  people  because  even 
though  they  generally  opposed  additional 
Federal  expenditures  such  as  for  foreign 
aid,  they  favored  funding  programs  deal- 
ing with  drug  abuse  and  preserving  the 
environment.  The  majority  also  did  not 
favor  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
to  fimd  a  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

Most  significant,  I  believe,  was  the 
response  to  the  President's  actions  to 
solve  our  economic  problems.  The  major- 
ity of  the  questionnaires  that  came  into 
my  ofllce  prior  to  the  President's  August 
13  economic  message  stated  the  belief 
that  the  administration  was  not  solving 
our  Inflationary  and  economic  problems ; 
the  majority  of  those  questionnaires  re- 
ceived after  August  15  stated  the  belief 
that  the  President  is  solving  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  Prom  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  President's  economic  plan 
does  have  the  support  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank,  once  again,  all 
those  Kentucklans  who  shared  their 
opinions  with  me.  I  am  gratified  by  their 
interest  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  responses  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Senators  may  also  know 
their  opinions. 

The  results  are  expressed  in  percent- 
ages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Answers  In  percent ) 

1.  Would  you  favor  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  If  It  re- 
quired a  significant  increase  in  Socla'  Secu- 
rity taxes? 

Yes 28.7 

No 65.0 

No    opinion 6.3 

2.  Do  you  favor  federal  funding  for  drug 
abuse  education  programs? 

Yes 56  1 

No  - 37.4 

No  opinion 6.5 

3.  Do  you  feel  the  federal  government  Is 
doing  enough  to  protect  the  environment? 

Yes 32.8 

No 60.3 

No    opinion 6.9 

4.  Since  four  out  of  five  of  the  serious 
crimes  In  the  United  Stales  are  committed 
by  those  who  have  previously  been  im- 
prisoned, would  you  favor  a  revision  of  our 
correctional  system? 

Yes 89.8 

No    6.7 

No   rplnlon 4.5 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  federal  government  ris- 
ing wire  tapping  and  other  forms  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  to  fight  organized  crime 
or  subversion? 

Yes 84  8 

No    11,7 

No    opinion S.B 


6.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  maintain  Ita  high  level  of  foreign 
aid  to  countries  around  the  world? 

Yes 16.2 

No    -- 78.7 

No    opinion 8.  1 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  solving  our  inflationary  and 
economic  problems? 

Yes    29  2 

No     61.2 

No    opinion 9.6 

On  those  questionnaires  received  since  the 
President  announced  his  new  economic  pol- 
icy on  August  15.  the  results  of  Question 
7  have  changed  to : 

Yes --     57.1 

No 38.0 

No    opinion 4  9 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  WORKER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  5.  1971,  an  outstanding  keynote 
address  was  presented  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO,  before  the 
lUD's  9th  constitutional  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Abel  spelled  out  a  demanding  work 
schedule  for  labor  in  achieving  justice 
for  the  worker.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  national  program  of  insurance  for 
workers'  pensions.  The  cold  statistics  he 
cited  should,  In  themselves,  mobilize  this 
Congress  to  press  on  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  legislation  so  that,  to 
use  Mr.  Abel's  words,  "a  lifetime  of  work 
shall  not  have  been  spent  in  vain."  While 
assets  in  private  pension  plans  total  more 
than  $130  billion,  30,000  workers  each 
year  find  their  pensions  wiped  out  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  employers.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  up  to  15  million 
workers  covered  by  private  plans  will 
never  receive  a  retirement  income. 

This  vicious  economic  injustice  is  in- 
tolerable, and  it  must  be  corrected  with- 
out delay.  We  dare  not  allow  the  hopes, 
the  plans,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker  to  be  swept  aside  by  the 
changing  winds  of  business  circum- 
stances. His  investment  in  his  family's 
and  his  country's  future  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  also  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  deep  concern  of  American 
labor,  expressed  by  Mr.  Abel,  about  the 
future  of  President  Nixon's  latest  eco- 
nomic game  plan.  Having  been  struck 
by  both  barrels  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, and  then  left  with  the  crumbs 
that  may  trickle  down  from  tax  bene- 
fits for  corporations  under  the  revised 
administration  economic  plan  that 
simultaneously  denies  him  any  increase 
in  wages,  the  American  worker  rightly 
wonders  whether  the  next  phase  of  the 
administration's  policy  will  bring  him 
the  justice  of  even-handed  treatment, 
where  jobs  are  seen  to  be  as  important 
as  pi-oflts. 

Few  statements  about  labor's  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  America  are  as 
forceful  as  that  of  Mr.  Abel  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address: 

We  want  a  Nation  moving  ahead  strongly, 
confidently,  where  the  jobless  have  Jobs, 
where  the  hungry  have  food,  where  the 
poor  can  live  with  some  dignity,  where  every 
child  attends  a  decent  school,  where  there 
Is  fair  taxation,  where  brotherhood  is  prac- 


ticed as  well  as  preached,  where  health  care 
is  available  for  all,  where  pollution  is  a 
memory,  where  the  "system"  really  does 
work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  President 
I.  W.  Abel's  address  to  the  9th  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecorD; 
as  follows : 

Keynote  Address  by  I.  W.  Abel,  President. 
Industrial  Union  Department.  AFI,— CIO. 
Ninth  CoNSTrrmoNAL  Convention. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  5,  1971 

On  behalf  of  m\-se!f  and  my  fellow  asso- 
ciates in  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
1  extend  a  sincere  and  warm  welcome  to  all 
of  you  as  we  meet  here  for  the  8th  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  lUD. 

The  two  years  since  our  last  Convention 
In  Atlantic  City  have  been  years  of  solid 
accomplishment,  thanks  to  the  unselfish  ef- 
forts of  many  dedicated  people. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions 
of  lUD  Directors  Jake  Clayman  and  Nick 
Zonarlch  and  of  ths  officers  and  staff  of  the 
lUD.  And,  I  also  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  all  the  member  unions  of  the  lUD 
for  their  continuing  cooperation  and  un- 
stinting support  and  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  Board.  It 
takes  teamwork  and  ability  to  move  ahead 
on  the  many  fronts  In  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  and  that's  what  we  have  been  get- 
ting from  all  concerned. 

When  I  was  given  the  honor  of  serving  as 
President  of  the  lUD,  I  spoke  about  continu- 
ing the  lUD  as  a  "vital  and  progressive  force 
within  the  AFL-CIO."  Thanks  to  all  of  you, 
and  your  unions,  tb;  lUD  is  continuing  as  a 
vital  and  progressive  force  within  the  AFL- 
CIO.  And  we  have  been  serving  our  Indus- 
trial unions  effectively.  It  has  been  made 
possible  because  we  have  functioned  In  the 
best  traditions  of  the  labor  movement.  With 
your  help  and  support,  we  will  continue  to 
carry  on  In  the  same  manner  In  the  future. 

I  also  want  to — at  this  time — extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  newest  lUD  affiliate— 
the  International  Molders  and  Allied  Work- 
ers Union,  the  oldest  national  union  in  the 
country.  The  affiliation  of  the  Molders  means 
there  are  now  61  KTh-ClO  unions  affiliated 
with  the  lUD. 

As  I  said,  we  have  made  solid  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  although  It  was  not 
the  best  of  times  for  the  American  worker 
who  was  being  hit  over  the  head  with  both 
Inflation  and  unemployment.  And  as  we  meet 
here  today,  the  economic  picture  is  not  much 
brighter.  But  we  did  move  ahead  on  a  num- 
be-  of  vital  fronts.  I  will  not  go  Into  great 
detail  about  our  major  lUD  activities  during 
the  past  two  years — that  is  done  for  your 
Information  in  the  Officers'  Report — but  I  do 
want  to  offer  some  brief  comments  on  five 
of  them. 

iJumber  One:  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  Without  a  question,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  a 
landmark  piece  of  labor  legislation. 

The  passage  of  this  Act  stands  as  the  No  1 
achievement  of  organized  labor  in  the  la.st 
two  jrears.  And  we  of  the  lUD  can  feel  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  key  role  it  played  In 
placing  this  landmark  legislation  on  the 
books.  As  everyone  In  this  room  well  knows. 
psLSsage  of  legislation  of  this  t>-pe  does  not 
come  easily.  Powerful  forces  must  be  over- 
come by  days  and  months  of  exhaustive  lob- 
bying. Many  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
to  be  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  anti-labor  forces  in  this  Nation, 
which  never  sleep,  must  be  overcome.  But  we 
did  It;  by  rallies,  and  letters  and  newspaper 
ads — by  delegations  of  workers.  Tou  recall. 
I'm  sure,  the  two-day  conference  we  held  In 
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July  of  1070,  during  which  more  than  700 
delegates  met  here  and  then  visited  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  urging  their  sup- 
port of  the  kind  of  a  bill  we  wanted.  Our  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  with  legislation  which 
holds  the  promise  of  making  the  workplace 
of  the  worker  a  safer  and  healthier  place,  one 
which  does  not  threaten  his  life  or  limb. 

While  It  Is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  of 
self-congratulation  and  a  rightful  recogni- 
tion of  the  rUD  role  In  passage  of  the  Act, 
we  recognize  that  we  cannot  Indulge  our- 
selves too  long — as  delightful  as  it  nUght  be. 
For  we  know  that  many  times,  passage  of  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  only  the 
first  step  In  the  battle. 

Our  mission  now.  In  regard  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  is  to 
exert  the  same  kind  of  effort  and  vigilance  in 
making  the  Act  work  as  we  did  in  winning  its 
passage.  I  can  tell  you  very  candidly,  from 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  happen- 
ing, that  successful  Implementation  of  the 
Act  Is  not  going  to  come  easily.  We  of  the 
IMD  have  communicated  our  grave  concern 
about  certain  developments  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  We  haven't  pulled  any  punches 
with  the  Secretary.  We  have  laid  It  on  the 
line  in  rather  strong  language  because — as 
wo  have  said  many  times — we  are  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  workers.  And  we  Intend  to 
keep  talking  tough  until  it  can  be  said  that 
the  workplace  of  the  American  worker  is  as 
safe  and  healthy  as  man,  mone\'  and  tech- 
nology can  make  it ! 

Another  area  in  which  we  of  the  lUD  have 
been  most  active,  as  you  know  from  our  rally 
here  yesterday,  is  the  area  of  Imports  and  the 
exporting  of  Jobs  and  American  technology. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  the  crisis  In  Interna- 
tional trade  Is  here;  and  speclflc  actions  are 
required  now  to  protect  not  only  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  American  worker,  but  the  well 
being  of  this  Nation.  We  now  have  a  speclflc 
program  before  the  Congress  to  accomplish 
this.  The  passage  of  HR  10914  and  S.  2592. 
which  contain  the  answers  to  the  Interna- 
tional trade  problem,  becomes  a  major  task 
for  us  in  the  months  ahead.  In  all  proba- 
bility there  will  be  calls  for  speclflc  actions 
by  you  and  your  unions,  as  we  work  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  I  know  the  response 
win  be  there  when  it  Is  needed,  as  It  has  in 
the  past.  We  have  been  making  some  progress 
on  Imports,  through  voluntary  quotas  and  in 
alerting  more  and  more  members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  to  the  genuine  dangers  of 
the  situation. 

We  are  within  sight  of  the  answer.  And 
with  continuing  efl'ort  now.  we  can  obtain 
the  real  and  lasting  solution  we  seek. 

The  third  major  lUD  activity  1  want  to 
touch  on  today  concerns  coordinated  bar- 
gaining. There  is  no  question  that  coordi- 
nated bargaining  has  become  a  "must"  in  the 
survival  and  progress  of  trade  unions  today. 
Our  land  has  become  a  land  of  corporate 
giants— conglomerates.  The  name  of  the 
game  has  been  merger;  and  the  result  has 
been  larger  and  larger  companies  with  a 
growing  concentration  of  wealth  and  power. 
A  study  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  shown  that  the  200  largest  corporations 
In  1968  controlled  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
manufacturing  Industry  assets.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  that  study  to  Indicate  any 
change  In  this  growing  concentration  of  as- 
sets In  fewer  and  fewer  companies.  Corporate 
mergers  did  slow  down  during  the  last  two 
yetirs  because  of  the  economic  situation  but 
there  are  signs  that  the  merger  trend  will 
pick  up  again  and  we  will  continue  to  face 
this  kind  of  a  situation  In  the  future.  Coor- 
dinated bargaining  Is  one  small  weapon  In 
labor's  arsenal  which  allows  it  to  approach 
the  collective  bargaining  table  with  some 
sense  of  equality. 

We  have  been  using  It  to  great  advantage 
in  the  IXTD.  as  you  are  well  aware,  and  we 
plan  to  Improve  and  refine  this  most  vital 
tool  for  the  future.  At  the  present  time  In 
lUD,  as  you  may  have  noted  In  the  Officers 


Report,  there  are  currently  60  committees  In 
various  stages  of  coordination.  These  com- 
mittees represent  60  different  companies  that 
Involve  unions  which  have  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts;  there  are  from  6  to  60  separate 
contracts  depending  upon  the  number  of 
unions  that  have  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts with  the  same  corporation.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  our  coordinated  bargain- 
ing procedure  has  been  working  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  unions  Involved,  as  we  know  from 
the  successes  of  such  coordinated  bargaining 
committees  as  Armstrong  Cork,  General  Elec- 
tric. Westlnghouse  and  the  Nonferrous  Indus- 
try. Coordinated  bargaining  Is  essential  to  the 
ability  of  trade  unions  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  members — essential 
in  the  sense  that  it  contributes  to  the  spirit 
and  actuality  of  trade  union  unity  which  Is 
labor's  ultimate  weapon.  Coordinated  bar- 
gaining will  continue  high  on  the  lUD's  list 
of  priorities. 

Our  progress  In  organizing  Is  reported  In 
detail  In  the  Officers'  Report  and  Nick  Zon- 
arlch  will  talk  to  you  about  It  later  In  the 
Convention,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
we  have  been  moving  forward  In  organizing 
new  operations. 

Since  our  last  Convention,  we  have  won  37 
representative  elections.  'You  nxight  say  that 
we  have  been  doing  it  the  hard  way;  organiz- 
ing where  the  organizing  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult— In  the  South  and  Southwest.  We're  still 
exerting  every  organizing  muscle  we  can  to 
establish  In  the  textile  Industry  In  the  South 
the  mandated  right  of  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  and  all  concerned 
should  know  that  the  notorious  J.  P.  Stevens 
textile  company  remains  on  our  list  of  com- 
panies to  organize.  And  one  of  these  days 
we're  going  to  organize  It.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  viciously  anti-union  companies  we 
have  ever  confronted  It  flouts  the  law.  It  Ig- 
nores the  law.  It  spares  no  cost  In  fighting 
cases  In  court.  It  Is  a  throwback  to  the  dark- 
e.st  days  of  Industrial  America.  We've  been  In 
these  kinds  of  battles  before  and  we  knew 
what  It  takes  to  win  them.  One  of  these  days, 
this  symbol  of  the  worst  kind  of  antl-unlon 
tactics  will  crumble  before  the  Inevitable; 
and  the  workers  of  J.  P.  Stevens  will  have 
their  own   union. 

The  final  particular  activity  of  the  lUD 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  Is  our  still  unful- 
filled objective  of  pension  reinsurance.  The 
failure,  so  far,  of  this  Nation  to  g\iarantee  the 
pensions  of  workers  Is  a  national  scandal. 

Fantastic  sums  of  money  are  at  stake.  As- 
sets In  private  pension  plans  today  total 
more  than  »130  billion.  Yet  each  year,  some 
30,000  workers  lose  out  on  pensions  simply 
because  their  employers  go  broke.  The  US. 
Department  of  Labor  has  said  that  from 
30  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  30  million 
workers  covered  by  private  pensions  plans 
win  never  see  a  nlckle  In  benefits.  This  past 
summer,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor heard  one  heart  break  case  after  another 
on  pensions.  They  all  added  up  to  years 
and  years  of  work,  lifetimes  spent  on  the 
Job  In  anticipation  of  the  warm  security  of 
retirement,  only  to  suffer  the  shatteting 
shock  of  no  pension  payments.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  a  real  struggle  in  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate this  terrible  xuicertalnty  which  hangs 
over  every  private  pension  plan  In  the  coun- 
try. Again,  It  Is  not  an  easy  task.  But  neither 
was  It  easy  to  establish  the  principle  of  In- 
suring bank  deposits.  Banks  fought  the  idea 
of  deposit  Irusurance.  but  now  they  adver- 
tise It  as  one  of  the  banking  Industry's  great 
virtues.  And  we  have  been  saying  for  some 
time,  and  will  continue  to  say  until  the 
battle  is  won:  If  Congress  can  Insure  bank 
deposits  and  If  Congress  can  Insure  Wall 
Street  brokerage  firms.  It  sure  can  Insure 
the  pensions  of  the  workers  of  America.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  beneficial  legislation 
to  the  workers  of  this  nation  at  this  time 
than  legislation  which  says  a  lifetime  of 
work  shall  not  have  been  spent  In  vain.  We 
are  making  some  progress  toward  this  ob- 
jective, and  It  remains  our  high  hope  that 


we    will    be    successful   during   the   present 
Congress. 

These  were  some  of  the  major  lUD  activi- 
ties and  concerns  that  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  today.  There  are  many  more,  of  course, 
and  they  are  set  forth  In  detail  in  the  Of- 
ficers' Report,  and  some  of  them  will  come 
up  for  more  attention  and  discussion  dur- 
ing the  Convention. 

We  are  all  aware,  as  we  meet  here  today 
for  this  9th  Constitutional  Convention,  that 
we  are  confronted  with  some  serious  prob- 
lems— as  a  part  of  the  labor  movement  and 
as  concerned  citizens.  First,  the  problems 
which  confront  us  as  a  segment  of  labctf. 
It  seems  no  matter  how  much  we  concen- 
trate on  our  positive  programs  to  benefit  the 
worker  and  the  economy,  we  are  forced  to 
keep  one  hand  free  to  fight  those  who  would 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  American 
labor    movement. 

Antl -labor  attacks  are  constantly  being 
organized  Just  below  the  surface  In  the  Con- 
gress. These  require  constant  surveillance 
and  counter-attack,  and  thus  deny  us  the 
luxury  of  devoting  our  full  efforts  to  the 
positive  aspects  of  our  programs. 

There  are  those  In  Congress,  for  example, 
who  would  prohibit  union  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  political  candidates.  These  con- 
servative and  reactionary  forces  are  not 
content  with  their  present  financial  advan. 
tage  over  liberal  forces,  they  want  the  field 
completely  to  themselves.  This  would  result 
In  a  most  dangerous  situation  In  which 
one  set  of  Ideas— or  one  philosophy  only — 
would  be  presented  to  the  people.  This  would 
be  unwise  and  unhealthy  for  our  political 
system  and  for  our  Nation.  There  must  be 
an  Inter-play  of  Ideas,  proposals,  programs, 
and  the  Issues  must  be  presented  to  the 
public  by  more  than  one  side.  Not  that  the 
liberal  and  progressive  forces  of  this  Na- 
tion now  compete  equally  with  the  con- 
servatives and  reactionaries,  but  at  least 
the  voice  of  progress  is  not  stifled. 

Tliere  are  others  who  would  change  the 
rules  under  which  we  engage  In  collective 
bargaining  so  that,  again,  they  would  weak- 
en the  effectiveness  of  labor  to  represent  Its 
membership.  There  are  those  who  would 
change  the  eight-hour  day  to  a  ten-hour  day 
under  the  smokescreen  of  what  they  call 
a  "growing  Interest"  In  the  four-day  week. 

Management  representatives  have  pressed 
the  Labor  Department  to  drop  requirements 
for  overtime  after  eight  hours  of  pay  by  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Act.  Jake 
Clayman  had  to  testify  before  a  Department 
hearing  examiner  and  tell  him  that  allowing 
a  10-hour  day  at  straight  time  pay  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  "Incredibly  regres- 
sive" move.  Jake  told  him  that  he  thought 
the  employers'  real  motive  was  that  they 
simply  wanted  to  save  a  few  bucks  by  not 
being  required  to  pay  overtime.  We  think 
we  should  make  It  perfectly  clear  ...  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Administration — 
that  we  fought  long  and  hard  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  principle  of  overtime  after 
eight  hours,  and  we're  not  about  to  give  it 
up  under  any  conditions!  When  we  win  the 
four-day  week.  It's  not  going  to  be  a  10-hour 
day.  forty-hour  four-day  week;  It's  going  to 
be  a  four-day  week  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  labor  movement.  The  way  some 
of  these  "benefactors"  of  labor  maneuver, 
we  have  to  be  careful  they  don't  offer  us  a 
/tro-day  week  .  .  .  with  two  24-hour  days, 
of  coxirse. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  what  we 
of  labor  sire  talking  about  In  this  regard. 

When  we  talk  about  a  shorter  work  week, 
we  mean  a  shorter  work  week  In  hours  as 
well  as  days.  We  do  not  mean  leee  days  with 
the  same  hours.  We  believe  »  shorter  work 
week  has  become  a  necessity  because  the 
time  has  come  to  spre«d  available  work,  to 
help  alleviate  unemployment  and  to  give 
workers  the  additional  personal  time  they 
deserve. 
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We  also  have  a  problem  with  those  who 
would  hamper  ua  through  appointmenta.  You 
will  recall  that  thle  wae  one  of  our  major 
concerns  during  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion. And  now  our  fears  about  the  conse- 
quences of  our  loss  In  that  campaign  are 
being  substantiated.  I  need  not  go  into  detail 
about  the  nominations  of  CarsweU  and 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  make 
the  point.  Fortunately  we  were  successful 
in  preventing  the  robee  of  the  land's  highest 
court  from  being  worn  by  these  two  nomi- 
nees, but  the  President  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  name  two  other  appointments  to 
the  Court — the  Minnesota  Twins  Burger  and 
Blackmun— and  to  change  the  balance  of  the 
court  to  conservatism.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  we  had  our  friend  from 
Minnesota  In  the  White  House  and  he  was 
the  one  making  the  appointments.  President 
Nixon  now  has  the  opportunity  to  make  two 
more  appointments  to  the  court — since  the 
announasd  resignations  of  Justices  Black 
and  Harlan. 

This  means  that  one-third  of  the  Court 
will  be  made  up  of  Nixon  appointees.  And 
there  Is  a  possibility  that,  before  he  leaves 
office  next  year,  that  he  will  have  named 
a  majority  to  the  Court  and  leave  us  a  legacy 
of  doubt  and  conservatism  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  what 
those  liberals,  who  saw  no  difference  between 
Nixon  and  Humphrey  in  "68.  are  thinking 
today?  Are  they  now  convinced,  perhaps,  that 
one  of  the  differences  may  well  be  a  Supreme 
Court  of  conservative  tinge  for  a  generation 
of  Americans? 

And  let  us  examine  quickly  what  has  re- 
sulted from  two  appointments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  President 
has  made  two  appointments  to  the  five-man 
Board.  Including  the  chairman  who  was  an 
attorney  representing  employers  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  We  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Chairman  Miller,  but  we  did 
not  prevail.  Here.  too.  our  fears  have  been 
realized.  In  73  cases,  where  there  was  a  con- 
flict between  the  employers  and  the  unions. 
Miller  took  the  employer  position  70  times. 
In  one  of  the  significant  cases  that  did  not 
go  our  way — the  Phelps  Dodge  case — the 
Board  held  that  the  unions'  demand  for 
Joint  collective  bargaining  In  the  1967-68 
nonferrous  Industry  strike  was  unlawful. 

And  unless  this  Is  reversed  In  the  courts, 
the  Phelps  Dodge  case  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  ruling  out  coordinated  bargaining 
in  numerous  situations.  Now  there  is  an- 
other vacancy  on  the  NLRB.  a  seat  formerly 
held  by  a  member  sympathetic  to  labor. 
When  this  vacancy  is  filled,  we  will  have 
a  Nixon  majority  on  the  Board.  These  ap- 
pointments and  planned  attacks  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  labor  movement,  are  the 
wages  of  political  defeat.  They  remind  us 
once  more  of  the  overriding  Importance  of 
effective  political  action  as  full  partner  to 
the  Importance  of  collective  bargaining. 

Satchell  Paige  says  you  shouldn't  look  back 
because  someone  may  be  gaining  on  you. 
That's  true.  But,  we  know  from  experience 
that  we  have  to  keep  looking  back.  And 
when  we  look  back  these  days,  we  realize 
that  we  are  in  a  real  foot  race  with  those  who 
like  to  see  us  on  the  sidelines,  and  that 
they  have  been  gaining  on  us.  Which  means 
we  really  have  to  do  some  sprinting  between 
now  and  November.  1972.  and  then  we  won't 
have  to  worry  about  looking  over  our  shoul- 
der. 

What  our  members  have  gone  through 
during  the  last  33  months  should  be  spur 
enough  to  political  success  In  1972. 

The  American  worker  was  the  programmed 
victim  of  the  first  so-called  economic  "game 
plan".  He  was  tagged  as  expendable  in  this 
Administration's  fight  against  Infiatlon  de- 
spite the  Administration's  pledge  to  halt  In- 
flation without  costing  the  worker  his  Job. 
Under  the  first  game  plan,  the  worker  got 
It  both  ways.  He  was  hit  with  both  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation,  not  to  mention  rec- 
ord Interest  rates.  And  while  being  buffeted 


about  with  these  blows,  he  was  being  told 
not  to  worry;  rather  to  think  about  how 
good  It  would  feel  when  the  blows  ceased. 
But  the  blows  did  not  cease.  Finally,  the 
Administration  admitted  what  labor  had 
been  telling  him  all  along:  That  his  game 
plan  was  a  plan  for  economic  disaster.  So, 
he  went  back  to  the  drawing  board  and 
came  up  with  another  game  plan,  another 
plan  In  which  the  worker  has  been  pro- 
grammed as  the  unequal  contributor  to  eco- 
nomic soundings  and  recovery.  It's  a  game 
plan  which  gives  to  the  wealthy  and  tells 
the  poor  to  be  patient.  It's  a  game  plan 
which  pays  honxage  to  the  outmoded  eco- 
nomic myth  of  trickle  down;  that  if  you 
put  all  the  goodies  on  the  tables  of  corporate 
America,  some  of  the  crumbs  will  fall  to  the 
ground  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  amounts  to  a 
cruel  reversal  of  national  priorities,  ignoring 
not  only  the  poor,  but  the  schools,  the  cities, 
mass  transit,  and  all  the  many  other  items 
on  a  depressmgly  long  list  of  unmet  needs. 

It's  a  game  plan  based  on  the  profit  and 
loss  statements  of  big  business  rather  than 
on  the  pressing  needs  of  people.  It's  a  game 
plan  vkhlch  piles  one  tax  bonanza  for  busi- 
ness on  top  of  another  tax  bonanza — invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  top  of  a  $37  billion  tax 
give-away  In  Increased  depreciation  allo-w- 
ances. 

In  an  Adniiaistratlon  which  out-Madison 
Avenues  Madison  Avenue,  the  latest  tax 
bonanza  for  Industry  Is  termed  a  "Job  De- 
velopment Credit  ".  It  is  culled  a  "Job  De- 
velopment Credit  ".  the  President  told  Con- 
gress, because  it  Is  supposed  to  generate  new 
Jobs  because  Industry  would  buy  new  naa- 
chinery.  although  It  Isn't  using  what  It  has 
now.  Well,  the  New  York  Times  conducted 
a  survey  as  to  the  likely  effects  of  this  so- 
called  "Job  Development  Credit"  and  It  re- 
ported Its  findings,  as  follows,  on  Septem- 
ber 20; 

"President  Nixon's  proposed  tax  credit  of 
10  percent  on  business  Investments  In  new 
machinery  and  equipment  appears  more 
likely  to  Increase  corporate  profits  than  to 
create  additional  Jobs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers  next   year  " 

The  Times  did  say  that  the  tax  credit 
"may"- — I  rcpeate  "may" — create  more  Jobs 
•in  the  long  run".  But.  the  five  million  un- 
employed aren't  Interested  In  the  long  run. 
They  want  Jobs  now.  They  can't  wait  to  see 
If  they  win  benefit  from  thli:  latest  try  at 
"trickle  down".  What  they  want  Is  not 
"trickle  down";  they  want  somt  "bubble  up"! 
Let's  put  America  back  to  wcrk  first;  and 
then  Industry  wni  have  all  the  Incentive  It 
needs  to  buy  new  machinery. 

As  of  today,  no  one  knows  what  Phase  XI 
of  the  President's  program  will  bring  when 
it's  announced.  We  do,  however,  know  this 
.  .  .  the  manner  In  which  wage  provisions  of 
labor  agreements  were  virtually  nullified 
under  the  Presidential  executive  order  is  both 
alien  to  our  democracy  and  dangerous  in  Its 
Implications.  Labor's  position  since  1966.  has 
been  that  controls  should  be  across  the  board. 
should  be  fair  and  that  the  sacrifices  should 
be  equal.  But  the  current  wage-price  freeze 
does  not  meet  the  test  of  equality  and  fair- 
ness. 

We  are  not  against  the  development  of  a 
long-range  Incomes  policy  and  a  program  for 
economic  stability.  And.  we  certainly  will 
make  our  share  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
stabilize  our  economy.  But.  we  say  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  let  those  sacrifices  in  Phase  II  be 
equitably  shared,  as  they  are  not  In  Phase  I. 

And.  we  say  to  the  Congress:  It  Is  your 
Job  to  make  sure  that  equity  and  fairness  do 
prevail  .  .  .  eliminate  the  tax  gifts  for  big 
h-islness;  provide  instead  real  tax  reform: 
apply  whatever  controls  are  necessary  across 
the  board;  adopt  legislation  that  will  fUI  our 
unfilled  needs. 

We  of  labor  have  every  right  to  ask  for  a 
voice  in  the  development  of  any  long-range 
Incomes  policy  that  may  be  considered  for 
the  future.  We  have  every  right  to  Insist  that 


the  terms  of  negotiated  contracts  are  safe- 
guarded under  any  stabilization  program.  We 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  which  has  served  this 
country  well.  Is  not  destroyed  as  our  govern- 
ment grapples  with  the  economic  problems 
that  beset  us. 

In  his  address  to  the  Joint  Session  of  the 
Congress  last  month,  the  President  said  we 
should  not  undermine  "the  system"  that 
produces  America's  wealth.  He  said  we 
shouldn't  malign  the  system  because  It  has 
produced  more  abundance  than  any  other 
system:  because  the  "system"  helps  the  poor, 
feeds  the  hungry  and  makes  it  possible  to 
clean  up  our  environment. 

The  "system",  of  course.  Is  not  helping  the 
poor.  There  are  almost  15  million  Americans 
subsisting  on  welfare.  More  than  25  million 
ire  living  In  poverty  In  the  midst  of  the  abun- 
dance the  President  talked  about.  More  fam- 
ilies were  officially  classified  as  Impoverished 
last  year  than  in  1969.  The  system  Is  not 
feeding  the  hungry.  There  are  estimated  to 
be  some  ten  million  chronically  hungry  peo- 
ple in  America.  In  fact,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  even  cutting  back  the  school  lunch 
program  and  thousands  of  low-income  chil- 
dren wUl  stop  enjoying  their  first  nutritious 
noon  meals.  The  system  is  not  cleaning  up 
the  environment.  Many  rivers  and  streams  are 
open  sewers. 

Yes.  the  system  has  been  working  for  some, 
but  It  has  not  been  working  for  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  Jobless,  those  who  fore- 
go medical  treatment  because  they  cannot 
afltord  It.  the  cities,  the  schools.  We  are  not 
maligning  the  system  when  we  cite  its  short- 
comings. We  are  simply  saying  that  the  sys- 
tem should  work  not  only  for  some,  or  the 
majority;  It  should  work  for  all.  I  belie\e 
that  those  who  most  strongly  condemn  the 
shortcomings  of  the  American  system,  or 
what  Is  happening  In  America,  are  more  con- 
cerned about  this  Nation  than  many  who  say 
we  should  only  talk  about  what  is  right  about 
America. 

We  know  what  America  stands  for.  'We 
know  its  virtues  very  well.  We  know  very 
well  what's  good  and  right  about  Americi. 
What  we  are  saying  U  that  the  shortcom- 
ings of  America  are  what  need  attention 
now;  what  require  answers  now.  We  are 
merely  saying  that  America  will  be  truly 
great  If  It  fulfills  Its  promises.  la  the  story 
of  this  Nation  to  be  no  more  than  a  love 
affair  with  the  gross  national  product?  Or 
will  the  story  of  this  Nation  be  that  we 
fulfilled   one  promise  of  America? 

We  of  organized  labor  are  saying  that  ful- 
fillment is  our  rightful  priority;  that  the 
business  of  this  country  is  not  businef-s; 
that  the  business  of  this  country  Is  peopie. 
We  are  saying  that  people  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  living  together  as  neighbors; 
that  there  can  be  only  one  America;  not 
two  divided  by  color.  We  are  not  the  de- 
tractors of  America;  we  are  Its  greateit 
boosters. 

We  want  a  Nation  moving  ahead  strongly, 
confidently,  where  the  Jobless  have  Job.^, 
where  the  hungry  have  food,  where  the  poor 
can  live  with  some  dignity,  where  every  child 
attends  a  decent  school,  where  there  Is  fair 
taxation,  where  brotherhood  Is  practiced  as 
well  as  preached,  where  health  care  Is  avail- 
able for  all.  where  pollution  Is  a  memory, 
where  the  "system"  really  does  work. 

As  we  stated  In  oiu-  report  to  this  Conven- 
tion, the  unity  and  determination  of  orga- 
nized labor  are  among  the  greatest  resources 
available  to  the  nation,  in  Its  efforts  to  over- 
come its  present  economic  and  social  ill- 
nesses. 

I  believe  that  the  labor  movement  can 
help  forge  a  national  commitment  to  our 
rightful  priorities  so  that  all  Americans  will 
share  in  America's  abundance,  and  so  Amer- 
ica iocs  fulfill  its  promises.  I  believe  that 
Labor  can  help  lead  our  Nation  toward  that 
kind  of  a  commitment.  I  believe  It  becatise 
I  know  what  we  want — ^not  Just  tat  our- 
selves— but  for  all  the  people. 
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SOVIET  POLICE  PERSECUTION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  lest  we 
forget.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the 
plight  of  the  various  nationalities  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  police  persecution  is  not  a  re- 
specter of  ethnic  differences  within  the 
Soviet  empire.  And  it  is  important  the 
public  opinion  In  the  free  world  be  fo- 
cused on  each  and  every  Instance  of  per- 
secution that  comes  to  our  attention. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Ivan  Stebelsky,  of  Denver,  who  has 
called  my  attention  to  the  plight  of  a 
distinguished  Ukrainian  intellectual  cur- 
rently being  persecuted  for  the  crime 
of  loving  freedom. 

The  vlctlin  of  this  persecution  is  Val- 
entyn  Moroe,  who  has  been  found 
"guilty"  of  the  "crime"  of  protesting 
agcdnst  Russillcation — a  program  which, 
by  any  other  name,  is,  in  the  Ukraine,  a 
brutal  attempt  to  eliminate  the  Ukrain- 
ian language  and  all  traces  of  Ukrainian 
culture. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  our  Government 
and  all  freedom  loving  governments  will 
make  representations  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moroz,  and 
that  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  cause 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  demonstrate  "a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind." 


SENATOR  ALLEN  ELLENDER 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Georgia  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary through  the  years  of  much  of  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Allen  Ellender.  Dur- 
ing his  brilliant  career  Senator  Ellen- 
der has  been  a  friend  to  Georgia,  to  her 
nu^l  interests,  and  to  the  welfare  of  all 
her  people. 

Along  with  my  beloved  predecessor. 
Senator  Russell,  Senator  Ellender  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  most  humane 
legislation  which  this  body  has  ever  pass- 
ed— the  school  lunch  program.  Georgia  is 
a  rural  State,  and  for  years  we  knew  we 
had  a  friend — Senator  Ellender — at  the 
helm  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

As  the  successor  to  Senator  Russell  in 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Senator  Ellender  is  hard 
driving  and  tight  fisted,  and  this  combi- 
nation has  produced  some  of  the  best  ap- 
propriations legislation  seen  here  in  some 
time. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  want  to  say  'thank  you"  to  an  out- 
standing American,  a  gentleman  of  the 
South,  and  an  esteemed  colleague,  and 
to  wish  him  all  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come. 


SPACE  PROGRAM  HOLDS  A  KEY  TO 
A  BETTER  FUTURE  FOR  OUR 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  NASA  Adminis- 
trator, delivered  a  major  address  to  the 
National  Capitol  Section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics. His  cogent  address  emphasized  the 
need  for  America  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove its  technological  base  as  being  vital 


to  future  progress  in  the  country  and 
the  whole  world. 

Dr.  Fletcher  cauticmed  against  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  attitude  aa  the  space  pro- 
gram. He  recalled  the  trauma  of  1957 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  launched  sputnik  into 
space.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  for  our  Nation  to  get  into 
the  txtsition  where  once  again  we  had  to 
play  catch  up  ball. 

I  believe  Dr.  Fletcher's  address  will 
interest  all  Senators  who  are  concerned 
about  maintaining  America's  technologi- 
cal excellence.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks   Bt  Dr.  James  C.   Fletcher 

Sine©  this  Is  a  get-acqualnted  session,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some  ol 
the  concerns  uppermost  In  my  mind  after 
Ave  months  at  NASA.  I  l)elleve  that  In  most 
cases  these  are  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

Now  one  concern — the  announced  subject 
of  my  remarks — has  Just  been  graciously 
t,iken  care  of  by  the  Chairman. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  sound  space  aero- 
nautics program  underway  for  this  decade, 
and  the  Administration  and  the  Congress, 
In  strong  bi-partisan  action,  have  given  It  a 
high  priority  so  far. 

If  I  may  furnish  my  own  theme,  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  the  F>resldent's  basic  state- 
ment on  national  sp>ace  policy  of  March  7, 
1970,  where  he  expressed  confidence  that  his 
current  budget  request  would  allow  our  space 
program  to  make  "steady  and  Impressive 
progress." 

I  t)elleve  that  we  have  been  making  steady 
and  Impressive  progress  toward  worthwhile 
goals  In  sjjace  for  this  decade.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  continue  to  do  so  In  future 
years. 

We  have  worked  hard  In  NASA  in  recent 
months  to  assure  that  our  plans  do  Indeed 
permit  steady  and  Impressive  progress  despite 
the  recognized  need  to  keep  expenditures  and 
commitments  to  a  minimum  during  the 
country's  current  battle  against  Inflation. 

The  general  outlines  of  America's  space 
program  for  the  Seventies  were  established 
in  our  current  budget.  This  program,  as  we 
.nee  It,  is  well  planned,  well  pruned,  and  ab- 
solutely vital   to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

The  scope  and  pace  of  this  program  will,  of 
course,  be  debated  again  next  year  as  it  was 
this  year.  I  have  singled  out  five  Important 
points  of  special  relevance  to  this  debate  at 
this  time: 

First  Point.  Program  continuity  must  be 
maintained.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this. 
We  cannot  shut  down  major  progranxs  for 
several  years  and  then  start  them  up  again 
efficiently.  Such  practices  would  be  esp>eclally 
wasteful  of  this  country's  valuable  resources 
of  skilled  m&npower  and  experienced  man- 
agement. In  Industry  and  in  Government. 

Second  Point.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  health  of  the  aerospace  Industry.  NASA 
progranw  have  added  economic  lmF>ortance 
at  this  time  because  they  help  stabilize  this 
Important  Industry — this  Important  na- 
tional resource.  This  Is  a  very  significant  rea- 
son for  maintaining  NASA  programs  up  to  or 
near  current  levels  at  this  time. 

Third  Point.  We  have  nukde  substantial  re- 
ductions In  the  number  of  NASA  civil  serv- 
ice positions  In  recent  years.  I  think  we  will 
reach  In  this  fiscal  year  the  minimu.m  "in- 
stitutional base"  of  NASA  required  for  ef- 
ficient management  of  currently  approved 
programs.  I  will  strorigly  resist  any  further 
reductions. 

Fourth  Point.  I  consider  manned  space 
flight  an  indispensable  part  of  any  prudent 
space  program  for  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  we  could  save  some  money  In  the  short 
run  by  using  only  unmanned  spacecraft  la 


this  decade,  but  It  would  not  be  prudent  to 
do  ao.  It  would  be  a  oolosaal  blunder. 

It  was  demonstrated  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
grams, partlciilarly  Apollo  15,  that  man  can 
I>erform  rewarding  scientific  and  operational 
tasks  that  machines  cannot  be  programmed 
to  do.  We  expect  to  demonstrate  this  further 
In  Skylab.  We  also  anticipate  that  astronauts 
flying  the  Space  Shuttle  wUl  be  able  to  great- 
ly decrease  the  costs  and  greatly  Increase 
the  performance  of  unmanned  spacecraft  by 
deploying  them  in  orbit,  by  servicing  them  lu 
orbit,  or  by  returning  them  to  Earth  for 
repairs  or  refurbishment.  We  simply  cannot 
hope  to  cut  space  costs  sensibly  by  posing 
the  question,  Men  or  Machines?  We  must 
have  both.  In  space  as  on  Elarth,  in  this 
decade. 

Near-earth  space  has  become  a  place,  a 
region,  a  sphere  of  activity  aa  Important  to 
our  national  Interest  and  security  as  any 
place  on  Earth  outside  our  own  borders. 

Because  near-earth  sp>ace  is  a  place  where 
men  can  live  and  work.  It  will  be  Inhabited 
by  man.  The  only  question  Is  whether  we 
are  willing  to  allow  sole  occupeuicy  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  power.  To  me,  this 
Is  unthinkable. 

Even  assuming  that  Americans  oould  learn 
to  live  comfortably  with  Russians  orbiting 
overhead  while  we  remained  earthbound, 
the  Impact  on  our  prestige  as  a  Nation  and 
a  world  power  could  be  a  disaster.  To  p>eople 
throughout  the  world  It  would  appear  tliat 
the  United  States  had  lost  its  sense  of  des- 
tiny, its  national  resolve,  or  Its  economic 
viability  as  demonstrated  by  Its  inability  to 
compete  in  space  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
sustained  periods.  That,  as  we  have  already 
seen  at  the  time  of  the  first  Sputnik,  could 
have  an  unsettling  effect  on  world  affairs 
and  on  our  own  fteace  of  mind  and  self  re- 
spect. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  prudent  to  continue  to 
develop  our  capabilities  for  manned  space 
flight  simply  because  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  now  foresee,  what  men  will  discover 
In  space  or  what  uses  will  be  made  of  space. 
For  this  reason  alone.  It  would  be  risky,  if 
not  irresponsible,  to  ground  our  astronauts 
while  Soviet  cosmonauts  operate  alone  In  this 
new  realm,  with  ever  greater  proficiency. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support  the 
Space  Shuttle  as  the  next  logical  step  to  de- 
velop our  national  capabilities  for  utilng 
space  more  economically  and  more  effectively, 
with  manned  and  utunanned  spacecraft,  for 
both  civilian  and  defense  purposes. 

Fifth  point.  I  share  the  growing  concern 
that  the  United  States  U  lagging  In  efforts 
to  develop  new  technology  for  commercial 
and  military  aviation.  We  killed  the  S8T 
while  Britain  and  France  went  ahead  to 
build  the  Concorde,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
built  a  competing  version.  The  Eiiropeans — 
and  our  Canadian  neighbors — are  ahead  of  us 
In  Short  Take  Off  and  Landing  aircraft.  The 
question  must  be  asked:  How  long  can  we. 
as  a  great  nation,  afford  to  b«  mere  spectators 
while  others  move  ahead  In  aircraft  tech- 
nology? 

I  believe  NASA  has  a  mandate  to  keep  this 
country  In  the  forefront  of  aviation  tech- 
nology— which  Is  so  Important  to  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  world  trade  position,  and  to 
our  national  security.  We  clearly  need  to  do 
more  aeronautical  research,  not  less.  Our 
planning  reflects  this. 

For  these  timely  reasons — and  other  long- 
standing reasons  familiar  to  you — we  are 
prepared  to  advocate  and  defend  In  any 
forum  where  questions  arise  the  general  ap- 
proach and  content  of  our  currently  ap- 
proved space  and  aeronautics  programs  for 
the    Seventies. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  tb«  topic  you 
Inadvertently  assigned  me — Parking  Orbit, 
Re-entry,  or  Escape  Trajectory? — I  can  as- 
sure you  that  we  do  not  lnt«nd  to  shift  the 
gears  of  our  space  program  into  the  "park" 
position;  we  are  geared  up  for  continued 
steady  and  impressive  progress  in  those  areas 
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of  space  activity  which  we  consider  most 
rewarding  scientifically  or  moet  Important  to 
our  national  security. 

We  have  entered  the  space  age.  We  can- 
not back  out.  We  cannot  re-enter  the  world 
we  knew  before  1SS7. 

I  think  an  active  space  program  will  be  a 
part  of  our  national  life  for  as  long  as  we  en- 
dure as  a  nation. 

Space  systenas  will  play  an  ever  Increasing 
role  In  global  and  domestic  communications; 
In  forecasting,  understanding,  and  perhaps 
doing  something  about  the  weather;  in  bet- 
ter management  of  world  resources;  In  the 
struggle  to  protect  our  environment  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet. 

More  and  more  the  news  of  the  world,  the 
entertainment  of  the  world,  the  school  les- 
sons of  the  world,  will  be  delivered  through 
space  systems.  Air  and  ship  traffic  will  be  di- 
rected from  space.  Space  systems  wUl  be 
available  to  monitor  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments that  protect  the  peace  of  the  world. 
New  sources  of  universal  power  more  awesome 
by  far  than  the  atomic  energy  In  our  Sun  will 
be  discovered,  and  understood,  and  possibly 
put  to  use. 

Within  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  time 
of  day  or  night,  year  In  and  year  out,  when 
men  are  not  working  in  orbit  above  the  earth. 
And  It  Is  up  to  us.  In  decisions  to  be  made 
this  year  In  this  capital,  whether  these  men 
In  orbit  win  Include  Americans. 

Before  1967,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
space  wasn't  there.  But  today  It  Is.  And  the 
only  question  Is,  Will  Americans  be  there? 
This  Is  not  the  time  for  the  debates  of  1968 
all  over  again.  If  anyone  Is  thinking  seriously 
of  de-orbltlng  the  American  space  program, 
he  is  a  20th  century  Rip  Van  Winkle  who  has 
been  asleep  for  14  years. 

As  ao  far  as  "escape  trajectory"  Is  con- 
cerned, we  do  expect  to  send  our  new  outer 
planets  spacecraft  more  than  three  billion 
nUles  on  a  working  journey  lasting  10  years, 
which  Is  about  as  much  "escape"  as  we  can 
manage  In  this  decade,  at  least. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  to  talk  to  you  In  de- 
taU  about  our  space  program  for  the  Seven- 
ties. Many  of  you  helped  plan  It  and  are 
working  on  It  today,  In  one  way  or  another. 
I  hoi>e  that  all  of  you  agree  that  it  la  about 
the  best  program  we  could  put  together  to 
meet  the  objectives  set  by  Congress  and  the 
President,  considering  the  recognized  need 
for  fiscal  restraint  at  this  time. 

Despite  the  strong  bl-ptu'tlsan  support 
given  to  our  plans  for  the  Seventies  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress,  there  Is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  to  gain  the 
understanding  and  support  our  program  de- 
serves from  the  public  at  large. 

It  was  14  years  ago  this  week  that  the  first 
Sputnik  went  Into  orbit.  Almost  overnight, 
a  strong  constituency  for  a  major  space  effort 
developed  In  this  country.  Unfortunately, 
our  very  successes  In  Oemlnl  and  Apollo  have 
tended  to  wipe  out  that  constituency — so 
long  as  we  lead  In  space,  the  American  pub- 
lic, understandably  enough,  has  other  things 
to  worry  at>out. 

But  we  need  to  re-establish  this  constitu- 
ency. We  need  broad  support  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  sensible,  sustained  effort 
that  keeps  us  In  the  lead — so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  into  the  "catch  up"  drill  again  In 
this  decade  or  the  next.  We  must  get  people 
to  understand  that  unless  we  maintain  a 
well-balanced  space  program,  It  will  cost 
much  more  In  the  long  run  to  resurrect  our 
capabUltles  when  we  find  ourselves  no  longer 
In  the  lead. 

NASA  has  an  educational  job  to  do — and 
we  need  your  help.  That  was  the  message  I 
had  for  the  annual  aerospace  luncheon  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  when  I 
spoke  there  last  Friday.  It  Is  a  message  I 
want  to  repeat  to  you  today.  You  are  a  very 
articulate  group,  when  it  comes  to  explain- 
ing the  space  program,  and  you  have  access 
to  many  different  channels  for  reaching  the 
general  public. 


We  need  your  help  to  explain  not  only 
what  we  do.  but  why  we  do  It.  We  need  your 
help  to  win  broad  public  support  for  a  pro- 
gram that  will  keep  America  first  in  space, 
without  the  goad  of  fear  and  self-doubt 
that  comes  with  being  second,  with  being 
out-classed. 

I  am  impressed — and  concerned — ^by  the 
size  of  the  investment  the  Soviet  Union  la 
making  in  space.  Their  effort  Is  about  60  per- 
cent greater  than  our  own  at  the  present 
time.  They  show  no  signs  of  slackening  their 
effort.  Their  Salyut  space  station  appears  to 
be  merely  a  forerunner  for  larger  and  more 
versatile  space  stations.  They  lead  tis  by  a 
significant  margin  In  planetary  exploration 
and  space  station  capability. 

The  Space  Shuttle  should  enable  us  to 
remain  competitive  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
using  near-earth  space,  but  only  if  we  do 
proceed  to  develop  the  Shuttle  within  this 
decade  as  we  have  planned. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  we  have 
made  In  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
greater  cooperation  In  space  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  I  want  to  stress  the  point  that 
we  must  continue  to  Increase  our  own  abU- 
ities  to  use  space  If  we  want  the  Soviets  to 
remain  Interested  In  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  mention  very  briefly  sev- 
eral other  major  areas  of  Interest  or  concern 
to  me  at  this  time. 

I  want  very  much  to  continue  the  process 
of  strengthening  our  close  ties  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  our  charter  requires 
us  to  do.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Space 
Shuttle  will  serve  the  needs  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Including  defense  needs. 

I  want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  NAS.\ 
programs  In  producing  new  technology — 
and  the  Importance  of  new  technology  for 
strengthening  our  economy  and  increasing 
our  ability  to  meet  pressing  social  problems 
and  provide  jobs  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  all  of  our  citizens. 

1  am  concerned  about  the  present  shortage 
of  suitable  Jobs  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  finishing  their  university 
work  In  science  and  engineering.  We  need 
this  "new  blood"  now  in  Government  and  In 
industry;  and  we  will  feel  the  loss  still  more 
some  years  hence  when  we  need  innovative 
people  at  the  middle  manEigement  level  with 
both  excellent  training  and  experience  In 
their  fields.  But  bow  are  these  young  people 
to  get  the  experience  they  need — and  the 
country  needs  them  to  have — If  we  do  not 
have  challenging  Jobs  for  them?  This  Is  a 
serious  problem  for  the  country. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  taking  part  In  a 
panel  at  the  AIAA  annual  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 28  on  the  subject  "The  Aerospace  Profes- 
sional— What  Is  His  PHiture?"  I  believe  some- 
one suggested  a  sub-title  for  this  discussion, 
too:  "The  Aerospace  Professional — Must  he 
Be  a  Migratory  Worker?" 

Incidentally,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
that  the  annual  meeting  will  be  devoted  In 
large  part  to  the  Keynote  theme,  "Technol- 
ogy and  National  Growth."  It  Is  very  good 
for  the  country  that  you  are  going  Into  that 
theme  In  depth  at  this  time. 

I  want  NASA  programs  to  continue  to  be 
excellent  examples  of  how  large  scale  R&D 
efforts  can  be  managed  efficiently  and  car- 
ried through  to  completion  within  the  Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  system.  I  want 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  ways  In  which 
NASA  experience  in  systems  management  can 
be  utilized  elsewhere  in  our  society. 

I  want  the  space  program  to  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  pride,  and  encouragement,  and 
Inspiration  for  all  Americans.  Look  back  over 
the  past  14  years,  and  see  If  you  can  identify 
any  major  undertaking  or  event  that  has 
meant  more  to  us  as  a  people  than  our  suc- 
cessful first  steps  Into  space. 

Truly  significant  advances  in  space  will 
always  be  inspiring.  Take  Apollo  16  as  an 
example.  Apollo  16  came  after  24  previous 
manned  flights  and  three  landings  on  the 
Moon,  yet  It  aroused  a  tremendous  sense  of 
American  achievement  at  home  and  abroad. 


As  you  know,  we  bad  already  attained 
President  Kennedy's  goal  set  In  1961,  and 
Apollo  I5's  purpose  was  almost  entirely  to 
reap  the  maximum  scientific  benefits  and 
not  necessarily  for  purposes  of  national  pres- 
tige. Despite  all  this,  more  than  100  mUlion 
persons  watched  the  mission  on  television  In 
this  country  alone,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
almost  that  many  more  watched  In  Euroi>e 
and  Japan. 

The  feeling  of  many  viewers  was  well  ex- 
pressed, I  believe,  by  a  10-year-old  sitting 
near  me  just  after  the  launch.  When  asked 
by  his  father  what  he  thought  about  the 
launch,  he  unhesitatingly  replied:  "I  thought 
1  was  proud  to  be  an  American." 

I  am  concerned  that  some  who  use  the  slo- 
gan "new  priorities"  seem  to  think  that  shut- 
ting down  the  space  program  would  help 
solve  pressing  social  problems.  I  do  not  agree. 
To  begin  with,  this  country  Is  already  spend- 
ing 42  cents  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  for 
human  resources  programs  and  34  cents  for 
national  defense,  and  only  1.4  cents  on  space. 

Diverting  space  funds  to  other  uses  would 
amount  to  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  But  the 
loss  would  be  great — In  terms  of  a  declining 
economy,  a  second-rate  technology,  a  dis- 
pirited America. 

The  NASA  budget  now  equals  about  three- 
fifths  of  one  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product.  I  am  sure  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  space  program  on  the  nation's  economy 
adds  much  more  than  that  to  the  GNP. 

I  just  dont  believe  that  the  kind  of  Amer- 
ica that  would  Ignore  the  challenge  of  space 
would  make  much  progress  In  other  fields 
either.  The  kind  of  America  that  said  no  to 
space,  that  said  let  Russia  do  It  would  be  a 
country  on  the  way  out. 

But  our  country  Is  too  young,  too  vigor- 
ous, too  wise  to  think  In  these  negative  terms. 
I  believe  that  with  a  positive  approach  to 
space  we  can  make  our  sp<u:e  programs  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over,  and  make 
America  a  happier  and  healthier  place  be- 
cause of  our  space  effort. 

Nations  need  exercise  just  as  Individuals 
do.  The  space  effort  Is  the  kind  of  exercise 
that  keeps  us  on  our  toes.  Tones  our  muscles, 
brightens  our  outlook. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  the  future 
Isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
mayed by  this  apt  commentary  on  the  times 
In  which  we  live.  Let  us  work  In  the  NASA 
program  to  make  the  future  more  like  we 
want  It  to  be.  I  thmk  we  who  are  active  m 
space  and  aeronautics  hold  the  key  to  a  bet- 
ter future  for  our  country  and  for  mankind. 
It  Is  a  mandate  given  to  us  by  the  American 
people,  an  Immense  responsibility.  I  want 
very  much  to  work  with  you  In  doing  what 
Is  right  for  our  country  In  space,  and  In  doing 
it  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  pace. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We  have 
planned  weU  for  the  Seventies.  I  am  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  action. 

To  summarize: 

We  have  a  program  that  is  absolutely  vital 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  one  1  Intend 
to  fight  for.  I  am  counting  on  you  to  Join  me. 
We  have  a  great  and  Important  message  to 
get  across. 

We  can't  depend  on  the  "other  fellow"  to 
do  it — and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  let 
the  Soviets  do  It  for  us  with  another  shock 
like  the  first  Sputnik. 

You  have  my  promise  that  I  will  seek  every 
opportunity  to  deliver  this  message — our 
message — throughout  this  country.  And,  we 
must  all  work  harder  to  get  this  message 
through  clearly  and  directly  to  the  citizens 
and  tax  payers  who  ultimately  determine  the 
destiny  of  this  country. 


EIGHTEEN-  TO  TWENTY- YEAR-OLD 
VOTER  TURNOUT  IN  SACRA- 
MENTO,  CALIF.,   ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest,  study. 
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and  oommoit  about  the  votins  habits  of 
younff  people.  Most  of  that  comment 
emphasized  the  poor  voting  habits  of 
young  persons  in  the  21-  to  30-year-old 
group  in  past  elections  and  predictions 
that  18-year-olds  would  not  Improve  the 
statistics. 

Now,  in  the  first  major  test  of  this 
theory  in  California,  the  so-called  ex- 
perts have  been  proven  wrong. 

In  the  Sacramento  municipal  elections 
on  September  21,  a  survey  by  the  county 
clerk  disclosed  that  57.8  percent  of  the 
imder-21  registered  voters  turned  out  to 
vote,  topping  the  general  turnout  of  52.6 
percent.  Earlier  on  July  27,  in  a  water 
district  election  in  the  same  coimty,  45 
percent  of  the  under-21  voters  turned 
out,  compared  with  17.8  percent  for  the 
general  turnout. 

The  municipal  election  turnout  of 
young  voters  was  citywide.  All  eight  city 
council  districts  surveyed  showed  that 
there  was  a  50-percent  or  better  turnout 
of  under-21  voters.  In  one  precinct 
studied.  24  of  29  young  voters  cast  ballots 
and  in  another  30  of  38  registered  voters 
actually  voted. 

A  survey  of  under-21  voters  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  special  registra- 
tion procedures  required  by  the  election. 
The  under-21  voters  appear  on  precinct 
lists  in  a  special  grouping  and  thus  could 
be  identified  in  the  final  check  of  who 
voted. 

Mr.  President,  this  voting  record  in 
Sacramento  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 
Young  people  will  participate  in  the  elec- 
toral process  if  they  are  given  a  chance, 
and,  obviously,  they  can  influence  the 
outcome  of  elections  in  many  districts.  I 
congratulate  the  young  people  of  Sacra- 
mento for  their  participation  in  this 
election.  I  urge  young  people  everywhere 
to  register,  participate  in  campaigning. 
and  then  vote. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  introduced  two  bills 
which  seek  to  reform  our  social  security 
system. 

On  September  22,  Senator  Tower  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  give  social 

security  recipients  the  option  of  either 
receiving  a  tax  credit  for  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  they  pay  or  allowing  them  to 
continue  to  pay  the  tax  and  receive  ad- 
ditional credit  on  their  benefits. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Senator  Tower  in- 
troduced S.  639.  which  would  increase 
the  so-called  earnings  ceiling  under  so- 
cial security  from  $1,680  to  $3,000.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Recently  both  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  edi- 
torially came  out  in  support  of  both  of 
these  bills.  The  editorials  conclusively 
point  out  the  need  for  serious  considera- 
tion of  social  seciulty  reform  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Senator  Tower.  Like- 
wise, I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  give 
tlais  matter  most  careful  attention  in  the 
months  ahead.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ekd  Social  SECvmrrr  Wrong 

Sen.  Jobn  Tower  of  Texas  ix»a  Introduced  a 
bUl  that  would  give  persona  6fi  and  over  tbe 
choice  of  uklng  for  a  refund  of  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  or  letting  the  taxes  earn  additional 
Social  Security  credit. 

The  Texan  also  Is  the  author  oT  a  measure 
to  raise  the  marlnnim  earnings  for  a  Social 
Security  beneficiary  Irom  $1,680  to  $3,000  a 
year  before  benefits  are  reduced. 

These  bills  are  aimed  at  one  of  the  major 
Injustices  In  the  present  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Today's  senior  citizens  have  been  pay- 
ing for  decades  to  provide  Social  Security  In- 
come when  they  retire.  The  program  has  been 
called  an  Insurance  policy  but,  unlike  Insur- 
ance provided  by  private  flniia,  does  not  per- 
mit the  beneficiary  to  take  his  money  and 
do  as  he  pleases. 

Instead,  present  limitations  keep  senior 
citizens  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
from  earning  more  than  a  pittance — the  $1.- 
680  ceUlng  which  was  established  long  before 
inflation  seriously  penalized  the  buying 
power  of  fixed  Incomes. 

Sen.  Tower's  bUls  are  the  least  that  Con- 
gress should  do  to  right  this  wrong  so  that 
65-and-over  Americans  can  do  needed  work 
and  earn  more  money.  It  would  be  even  bet- 
ter to  remove  entirely  the  limitations  on 
earnings  by  those  who  are  receiving  Social 
Security. 

Remove  the  Incqi'ities 

Texas  Sen.  John  Tower  has  Introduced  two 
bills  In  the  Senate  to  make  much  needed 
changes    In    the    Social    Security    law. 

One  of  the  bills  would  give  the  65-and-over 
person  who  continues  to  work  the  choice  of 
paying  no  further  Social  Security  taxes  or 
of  paying  the  taxes  and  allowing  them  to 
earn  addltloiml   Social   Security  credit. 

Tower  points  out  It  la  obviously  unfair 
for  the  person  eligible  for  SS  benefits,  but 
who  continues  to  work,  to  be  forced  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  money  he  earns. 

Indeed  It  Is  unfair  and  this  injustice  should 
be  remedied. 

But  just  as  unfair.  If  not  more  so.  Is  the 
Social  Security  provision  which  permits  a 
person  eligible  for  benefits  to  earn  only 
$1,680  before  a  reduction  In  benefits  is  ap- 
plied. Tower  has  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
raise  this  low  celling  on  earnings  to  $3,000 
a  year. 

This  Is  by  no  means  the  only  effort  which 
has  been  made  In  Congress  to  remove  this 
inequity  in  the  Social  Security  system.  For 
Instance.  Dallas  Rep.  Jim  Collins  over  two 
years  ago  Introduced  a  blU  In  the  House  to 
raise  to  $4,000  the  maximum  which  a  recip- 
ient can  earn  before  his  SS  benefits  can  be 
reduced. 

In  these  times  of  high  living  coets,  the 
$4,000  figure  is  even  more  realistic  than 
Tower's  $3,000.  through  undoubtedly  the 
Texas  senator  set  that  figure  because  he  feels 
he  has  a  better  chance  of  getting  Congress  to 
accept  It. 

The  very  low  maximum  now  allowed  on 
earnings  works  a  painful  hardship  on  thoB« 
who  reach  normal  retirement  age  of  6S  and 
have  only  their  Social  Security  benefits  for 
retirement  Income. 

The  fact  is.  the  benefits  now.  with  the 
ravages  of  Inflation,  do  not  provide  nearly 
enough  for  even  comfortable  living.  Thtis 
many  oldsters  must  continue  to  earn  a  sub- 
stantial supplemental  Income  after  their  so- 
called  retirement  or  live  at  a  poverty  level. 

In  all  fairness  and  justice  to  the  elder  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  who  have  made  a  pro- 
ductive contribution  during  their  working 
years.  Congress  should  delay  no  longer  In 
removing  these  inequities  which  deprlv* 
them  of  the  rewards  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled. 


INDUSTRIAL   GROWTH    AND    ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 


time  of  mounting  concern  over  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  confUcts  that  arise 
frnn  time  to  time  between  eoonomic  de- 
velopment and  environmental  protec- 
tion. Such  conflicts  are  unfortunate,  be- 
cause an  expanding  economy  and  a 
healthy  environment  are  both  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  see  ex- 
amines of  industrial  development  that 
take  place  in  harmoney  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  The  September 
issue  of  Economic  Development,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  reports  on  such  an  ex- 
ample in  my  own  State  of  Georgia. 

The  publication  contains  an  article 
describing  the  economic  benefits — in- 
cluding hundreds  of  new  jobs — which 
have  resulted  from  the  location  of  a 
modem  paper  mill  in  a  largely  rural  area 
of  coastal  Georgia.  The  mill,  operated 
by  Interstate  Paper  Corp.  at  Riceboro, 
Ga.,  is  estimated  to  have  a  $50  million 
annual  impcu;t  on  the  coastal  region  of 
Georgia.  Yet  this  economic  boost  has  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  environment 
of  the  area.  The  article  points  out  that 
the  system  for  treating  mill  waste  de- 
veloped by  Interstate  probably  is  the 
most  advanced  in  the  Nation  and  serves 
as  a  demonstration  model  for  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  imder  auspices  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

There  is  a  further  noteworthy  fact 
about  this  mill.  Because  the  area  in 
which  the  company  chose  to  locate  was. 
in  1966,  an  area  of  high  unemployment. 
it  qualified  for  an  EDA  loan  in  tlie 
amount  of  $6  million.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  loan  is  being  repaid  with 
interest  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  rec- 
ognition the  EDA  has  gvien  this  out- 
standing industrial  citizen  of  our  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  as  proof  that 
industrial  growth  and  environmental 
protection  can  coexist  side  by  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia  Papermili.  Makes  Economic  Growth 
A  Partneb  in  Pkotecting  the  Environ- 
ment 

CLEAN     WATXm 

Tho  late  morning  sun  was  hot  and  bright, 
casting  an  Intense  glare  over  the  green,  pine- 
woods  countryside  of  coastal  Georgia. 
Through  the  tall  grass  trudged  a  burly,  heav- 
ily tanned  man,  his  back  to  the  water.  He 
held  a  fishing  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  string 
of  hefty  bass  in  the  other. 

"It  took  me  less  than  an  hour  to  catch 
these.  Last  week  I  came  out  and  caught 
pretty  near  a  washtubful  in  no  time  at  all." 

He  stopped  and  turned  toward  the  water. 
"There's  a  lot  of  fish  in  there.  It's  the  best 
piece  of  freshwater  fishing  round  these  parts." 

He  was  referring  to  a  e50-acre  manmade 
lake  that  serves  as  the  third  and  final  stage 
of  a  waste-treatment  system  for  a  papermili 
located  off  US.  17  near  the  little  town  of 
Riceboro. 

The  "lake"  has  a  mean  depth  of  4  feet  and 
a  shoreline  of  about  5  miles.  It  Is  the  largest 
waste-treatment  facility  of  Ita  kind  In  the 
Southeast. 

The  mill  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
a^j  years.  During  this  time,  more  than  250 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and  mem- 
bers  of   the  pulp   and  paper   industry  have 
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come  to  Inspect  the  site — particularly  those 
facllltlee  used  In  the  treatment  of  Industrial 
waste  water. 

"I  don't  think  we're  up  with  the  best  of 
them  when  It  comes  to  cleaning  the  water 
we  use.  We  are  the  best."  declares  Edward  L. 
Hart.  Jr.,  utilities  manager  at  the  plant. 

He  is  speaking  for  the  Interstate  Paper 
Corporation,  wlilch  began  producing  un- 
bleached kraft  llnerboard  in  March  1968  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  corrugated  con- 
tainers. 

The  first  American  papermili  was  estab- 
lished in  1690. 

Rags  and  linen  were  the  chief  materials 
from  which  paper  was  made.  By  the  mld- 
20th  century,  however,  more  than  90  percent 
of  paper  m&klng  fibers  were  derived  from 
wood  pulp. 

The  production  of  paper  requires  water — 
many  million  gallons  of  It  each  day  at  each 
plant.  The  p&permaking  process  pollutes 
rivers  and  streams  severely  if  mill  etBuent  is 
not  properly  treated. 

Scientists  and  environmentalists  rank 
paper  manufacturers  among  leading  indus- 
trial polluters. 

However,  the  trade  publication.  Pulp  & 
Paper,  reports  that  "expenditures  for  en- 
vironmental controls  are  climbing  rapidly 
and  constitute  a  major,  unprecedented  finan- 
cial and  engineering  effort." 

A  major  innovator  In  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  waste  water  has  been  the  Interstate 
Paper  Corporation,  which  operates  a  mill  In 
rural  coastal  Georgia. 

Paper  Isn't  the  only  product  at  Interstate 
The  comiJany  has  come  up  with  some  new 
answers  to  longstanding  environmental  and 
conservation  problems  .  .  .  problems  tliat 
extend  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  tho 
pulp  and  paper  Industry. 

Interstate's  $27-million  plant  has  been  in 
production  for  fewer  than  4  ye<trs.  But  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  company's  concern  for 
economic  progress  has  moved  in  tandem  with 
lis  concern  for  environmental  protection — 
demonstrating  that  "growth"  need  not  be 
anathema  to  a  naturalist  and  that  "environ- 
ment" need  not  be  a  stoplight  to  an  Indus- 
trialist. 

The  Interstate  facilities  were  constructed 
and  equipped  with  the  aid  of  a  $6-mllllon 
business  loan  from  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

Interstate  Paper  Is  a  subsidiary  of  the  In- 
terstate Container  Corporation,  which  has 
headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  is  the 
largest  producer  of  corrugated  containers  In 
the  Northeast.  Most  of  the  llnerboard  pro- 
duced at  Riceboro  Is  shipped  to  the  parent 
firm's  container  plants. 

Riceboro,  located  In  rural  Liberty  County, 
is  about  35  miles  soutli  of  Savannah  and  50 
miles  north  of  Brunswick — Georgia's  major 
coastal  cities  and  centers  for  Industry,  trade, 
and  shipping. 

The  total  cost  of  preparing  the  site  and 
constructing  and  equipping  the  Interstate 
null  was  $27  million.  The  project  was  fi- 
nanced In  part  with  a  $6-mlUlon  business 
loan  approved  by  the  Economic  Development 
■Administration  in  mid- 1966. 

Various  phases  in  the  treatment  of  waste 
water  at  the  Riceboro  plant  have  been  viewed 
as  a  prototj-pe,  a  research  and  development 
center,  and  an  example  to  Industry. 

Interstate  Paper  was  the  first  In  the  Indus- 
try to  develop  and  apply  color-removal  tech- 
niques to  waste  water.  These  color-removal 
facilities  serve  as  a  demonstration  model  In 
water-pollution  control  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

The  Interstate  color-removal  process  rep- 
resents a  significant  technological  advance. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  when  color  in 
paper  mill  effluent  la  allowed  to  enter  a 
stream,  it  hinders  the  natural  process  of 
photoeynthesls — a  process  essential  to  plant 
and  animal  life.  There  Is  also  a  suspicion 
that  the  color  bodies  themselves  can  cause 
direct  harm  to  aquatic  life. 

What  is  certain,  however,  Is  that  the  color- 
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removal  process  also  preconditions  tbe  efflu- 
ent for  more  effluent  application  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  Interstate  waste-treatment 
process. 

The  waste-treatment  process  at  Interstate 
consists  baslcall  of  three  steps : 

( 1 )  Color  removal — Waste  from  the  miU  is 
mixed  with  hydrated  lime  (Ume  chemically 
combined  with  water).  The  lime  Interacts 
with  the  color  in  the  waste  water  or  effluent: 
coagulation  results,  forming  minute  particles 
of  color. 

(2)  Primary  treatment — After  coagulation 
takes  place  In  the  color-removal  process,  the 
effluent  flows  Into  a  settling  tank  called  a 
clarlfler,  where  the  color  particles  and  sludge 
(consisting  of  other  waste  solids)  settle.  At 
this  stage,  the  solid  vrastes  are  removed  and 
pumped  into  two  20-acre  lagoons  for  drying 
and  storage. 

(3)  Secondary  treatment — Clear  overflow 
Ironi  the  primary  clarlfier  Is  channeled  Into 
the  650-acre  stabilization  lake.  This  Is  also 
referred  to  as  an  oxidation  lake,  because  suf- 
liclent  oxygen  must  reenter  the  effluent 
to  transform  It  and  make  biological  stabUl- 
zailon  possible,  that  Is,  to  make  the  water 
"whole"  or  biologically  complete  again,  the 
way  it  was  before  It  was  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

(Waste  is  an  oxygen-demanding  substance, 
and  when  it  is  uncontrolled  it  takes  from 
the  water  the  oxygen  needed  to  sustain  fish 
and  other  forms  of  aquatic  life.  But  if  the 
proper  amount  of  oxygen  Is  returned  to  the 
water,  two  things  happen:  The  waste  Is  lit- 
erally consumed  by  certain  types  of  bacteria, 
and  a  natural  lifc-supporilng  cjclc  is  restored 
to  the  water.  I 

Tlie  effluent  is  stored  in  the  lake  for  at 
least  90  days  to  allow  for  complete  reoxygen- 
izatlon  and  biological  stabilization  before 
release  into  the  receiving  stream. 

Interstate's  waste-treatment  process  has 
proved  so  effective  that  treated  effluent  from 
the  mill  appears  clearer  to  the  eye  than  the 
water  of  tlie  receiving  stream — Riceboro 
Creek — a  narrow  tributary  that  flows  into 
the  North  Newport  River  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  stabilization  lake. 

The  North  Newport  empties  Into  St. 
Catherine's  Sound  off  the  Georgia  coast  be- 
low the  mUlsite,  a  distance  of  less  than  25 
miles. 

The  Georgia  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
placed  unprecedented!  y  high  standards  on 
the  company  when  It  granted  a  permit  In 
1966  to  construct  the  mill.  The  Eictlon  was 
taken  to  protect  the  marine  life  in  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  North  Newport  River  and  St. 
Catherine's  Sound. 

Howard  D.  Epstein,  president  of  IntersUte 
Paper,  assured  the  Water  Board  that  year: 

"Our  performance  and  history  wUl  indi- 
cate to  you  that  when  we  locate  In  a  com- 
munity we  are  there  for  the  long  haul.  .  .  . 
We  expect  to  remain  In  Riceboro  for  our  life- 
time. Our  company  is  entirely  in  sympathy 
with    the   alms   of   your   board.    .    .    . 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  project.  I  in- 
btructed  our  own  employees,  our  engineering 
firm,  and  our  consultants  that  when  design- 
ing the  system  for  the  treatment  of  our 
wastes,  ihcy  observe  not  only  the  letter  of 
the  laws  of  Georgia  and  the  community,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well." 

The  University  of  Georgia  Marine  In- 
stitute at  Sapelo  Island  recently  concluded 
a  study  that  indicates  that  Interstate's 
treated  effluent  has  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
shrimp,  oysters,  and  other  forms  of  marine 
life  in  St.  Catherine's  Sound  and  neighbor- 
ing estuarlne  waters. 

The  VS.  Geological  Survey  also  partici- 
pated In  the  study,  which  was  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Georgia  Water  Quality  Control 
Board  and  Interstate  Pap>er. 

On  another  level,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (BPA)  reports  that  "an  im- 
portant feature"  at  Interstate  has  been  "the 
steps  taken  to  reduce  fresh-water  usage  and 
water  losses." 

The  EPA  report,  made  last  year.  Indicates 


that  Interstate's  proceas-vater  require- 
ments—excltislve  of  ooollAg  water — averaged 
about  9,800  gallons  per  ton  of  llnerboard  pro- 
duced. 

The  industry  average  is  about  25,000  gal- 
lons per  ton  of  production,  according  to 
EPA. 

Although  the  rated  capacity  ol  the  In- 
terstate plant  is  400  tons  per  day,  production 
averages  500  tons  per  day  or  185,000  tons  per 
year. 

Water  for  processing  comes  from  three  un- 
derground wells.  About  8  million  gallons  of 
water — Including  what  Is  needed  for  cool- 
ing— are  drawn  dally. 

Interstate  hopes  eventually  to  be  able  to 
recycle  completely  its  processing  water  for 
continuous  use  at  the  mlU. 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  650- 
acre  stabilization  lake  attracts  the  greatest 
attention  from  outsiders  because  the  notion 
that  game  fish  can  thrive  In  a  waste  treat- 
ment facility  seems  to  border  on  the  surreal. 

But  thrive  they  do,  thanks  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  water. 

Soon  after  the  mill  facilities  were  con- 
structed, the  lake  was  stocked  with  bass 
and  sunflsh — perhaps  the  best  known  of 
America's  fresh-water  sport  fish.  They  have 
grown  quickly  and  multiplied,  providing  a 
poptilar  sotircc  of  recreation  for  plant  em- 
ployees. 

"The  lake  area,  which  fits  naturally  Into  the 
lush  Georgia  landscape,  even  doubles  as  a 
wildlife  preserve. 

A  wide  variety  of  water  birds,  Including 
ducks,  geese,  egrets,  and  cranes,  are  com- 
mon sights. 

"A  fish  factory.  That's  what  that  lake  Is." 
says  Ed  Hart,  Interstate's  utilities  manager 
"We  don't  lower  the  level  to  the  point  where 
it  might  endanger  the  fish." 

He  recalls  that  the  very  first  people  to 
eat  fish  out  of  the  lake  were  Interstate 
officials.  The  fish  were  served  in  the  plant 
cafeteria. 

"Nobody  died.'  he  laughs.  "Pact  Is.  every- 
body enjoyed  his  meal.  This  was  our  way 
of  showing  what  we  were  doing  and  how 
well  we  were  doing  it.  And  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  It  was  okay  to  fish  that  lake  " 

GOOD    JOBS 

William  J  Verross  is  a  big,  plain-spoken 
man  who  views  administration  as  an  "evil 
necessity  '  as  he  goes  about  his  Job  in  shirt- 
sleeves at  the  Interstate  mill  outside  Rice- 
boro. 

He  is  vice  president  of  Interstate  Paper 
and   general   manager  of  the  mill. 

Because  of  his  position,  he  performs  many 
different  functions — from  serving  on  the 
county  bosplt&l  board  to  addressing  Russian 
scientists  and  engineers  on  how  the  mill's 
waste-treatment  system  works. 

His  real  pride,  however,  is  his  work  force 
BlU  Verross  avoids  use  of  the  phrase  '  top 
management."  He  calls  It  misleading. 

Verross  considers  every  man  at  everj-  level 
as  pretty  much  his  own  supervisor. 

Robot-t\T)e  Jobs  don't  exist  at  Interstate 
he  says,  "because  that's  what  automation 
is  for.  ' 

How  many  unskilled  or  semiskilled  Jobs 
are  there  in  the  mill? 

"None."  replies  Verross. 

None? 

"Not  a  one."  he  emphasizes.  "We've  got  no 
faithful  old  Joes  here.  Nobody  Is  locked  into 
a  posltton  of  pushing  a  broom.  .  .  E>veryone 
in  this  plant  is  trained  for  a  higher  level 
Job,  and  he  moves  Into  It  as  soon  as  It  opens 
up.  Every  job  in  this  plant  has  to  be  filled 
by  a  man  who  can  think  on  his  own." 

Pride  appears  to  be  a  ready  oomnxidity  at 
Interstate,  as  reflected  by  the  high  morale 
and  low  employee  turnover. 

Interstate  Paper  employs  290  persons.  The 
annual  payroll  is  $3  mlUlon.  The  mill  also 
has  helped  create  an  additional  260  Indirect 
Jobs,  Including  about  40  in  an  Independent 
sawmill  operation.  Knox  Wood  Products,  lo- 
cated within  the  Interstate  mill  com.plex. 
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Interstate  Paper  owns  no  tlmberland.  The 
plant  Is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  Georgia 
and  one  ot  the  few  in  the  Nation  that  must 
rely  entirely  on  private  landowners  (or  Its 
supply  of  pulpwood. 

About  1,100  tlmberland  owners  In  40  coun- 
ties furnish  Interstate  with  380,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  annually. 

The  mill  complex  includes  equipment  to 
g^lnd  logs  Into  chips;  facilities  to  digest  the 
chips  Into  pulp:  and  ll-story  boiler  power 
plant:  a  6-story  machine  room  where  the 
pulp  Is  processed  Into  paper;  a  b«rk-bumlng 
"teepee":  oSce,  maintenance,  and  woodyard 
buildings,  and  waste- treatment  facilities. 

Wood  to  transported  to  the  mill  by  rail 
(the  Seaboard  Coast  Line)  and  truck. 

When  the  logs  roach  the  Interstate  wood- 
yard,  they  are  reduced  to  chips.  Then  they 
are  moved  from  a  chip  pile  to  four  digesters 
(the  so-called  stomach  of  the  papennlll) 
where  the  chips  are  cooked  with  chemicals 
Into  pulp. 

The  pulp  Is  guided  through  a  series  of 
washers,  screens,  and  refiners  before  reach- 
ing the  machine  room,  where  a  460-foot-long 
Unerboard  machine  Is  housed. 

The  pulp  Is  99  percent  water  when  It  enters 
this  paper-making  machine.  The  mixture  Is 
dried  out  as  it  Is  conveyed  through  the 
machine  on  a  wire  screen  called  a  "four- 
drinier"  (named  after  the  Inventor  of  the 
process) .  The  screen  can  move  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  3,000  feet  per  minute — about  600 
feet  faster  than  the  industry  average. 

At  the  ftu-  end  of  the  machine,  the  paper 
Is  dried  on  heated  rotating  drums.  Inter- 
state's  finished  product  Is  brown  kraft  Uner- 
board. "Kraft,"  a  Oerman  word  meaning 
"strength,"  refers  to  both  the  method  o( 
processing  and  the  high  strength  of  the 
product. 

The  Unerboard  is  ready  for  shipment  in 
rolls  to  Interstate  Container  Corporation 
plants  In  the  Northeast,  where  it  will  be  used 
for  the  stiff  inner  and  outer  sides  of  cor- 
rugated boxes. 

(The  Acorn  Corrugated  Box  Company  of 
Chicago  and  the  United  Container  Corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia  also  are  stockholders  In 
Interstate  Paper  and  customers  of  the  mill.) 

All  told,  the  Interstate  mlU  generates  about 
$50  million  annually  in  economic  activity 
throughout    coastal    Oeorgla. 

RXSOUaCS    CONSEBVATIOK 

In  a  State  that  leads  the  Nation  In  the 
production  of  pulpwood  and  paper,  the 
efficient  use  and  conservation  of  tlmber- 
land is  of  major  concern  to  the  Interstate 
Paper  Corporation. 

The  company  Is  the  first  In  the  Industry 
to  develop  and  apply  a  process  to  convert 
long-deeid  yeUow  pine  stumpwood  Into 
paper. 

This  stumpwood  Is  first  used  by  Hercules, 
Inc.,  of  Brunswick,  Oeorgla.  Hercules  pur- 
chases the  stumpwood  within  a  four-State 
area:   Oeorgla.  the  CaroUnas,  and  Florida. 

After  extracting  resins,  turptentlne,  and 
pine  chemicals,  Hercules  provides  Interstate 
with  round-the-clock  truck  shipments  of 
shredded  wood  fiber  remaining  from  these 
stumps  of  yellow  pine  trees.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  cut  well  over  a  century  ago  in  an 
era  when  yellow  pine  was  common  In  the 
Southeast. 

Interstate  also  utilizes  another  form  of 
reclaimed  fiber — wood  fiber  bundles  that  are 
rejected  by  ITT  Rayonler  of  Jessup,  Oeorgla, 
because  of  knots  and  Imperfections  In  trees 
unfit  tor  the  production  of  chemical  cellulose. 

Because  Interstate  finds  that  both  stump- 
wood and  wood  fiber  bundles  are  suitable  for 
Its  needs,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  Uner- 
board now  produced  at  the  mill  Is  made  from 
these  rejects. 

The  company  expects  to  receive  about  135,- 
000  tons  of  reclaimed  fiber  annually  from 
Hercules  and  ITT  Rayonler.  This  would  re- 
place 100,000  cords  per  year  of  pulpwood 
cut  from  the  living  forests,  or  the  equivalent 


of  the  average  annual  (prowth  from  300,000 
acres  of  tlmberland. 

Stximpwood  from  Herculee  soon  will  supply 
about  30  percent  of  Interstate's  annual  fiber 
needs.  ITT  Rayonler  will  supply  an  addi- 
tional 3  to  6  percent. 

Both  types  of  reclaimed  fibers  are  mixed 
with  green  pine  chips  before  entering  the 
Interstate  pulpnUll. 

No  further  processing  is  necessary  for  the 
m  Rayonler  fibers,  which  are  mixed  at 
random  with  green  chipw  at  the  Interstate 
woodyard  and  processed  Into  Unerboard. 

But  the  Hercules  stumpwood  must  under- 
go an  extensive  washing  process  developed 
by  Interstate  to  remove  sand,  rocks,  and 
other  foreign  matter  before  being  mixed  at  a 
controlled  ratio  with  green  chips  and  Intro- 
duced into  the  pulping  system. 

Discovery  of  stumpwood  as  a  new  source 
for  the  production  of  paper  was  revealed  In 
the  spring  of  1970  by  Interstate.  However, 
several  months  were  required  to  develop  and 
refine  the  equipment  to  handle  and  process 
the  material. 

Interstate  has  Invested  about  •600.000  In 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  stump- 
wood handling  system. 

The  use  of  reclaimed  fiber  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Unerboard  represents  much  more  than 
a  technological  breakthrough.  It  reflects  a 
conscientious  effort  to  conserve  forest  re- 
sources. 

Reforestation  is  another  aspect  of  this 
effort  at  Interstate  Paper. 

The  company  provides  technical  assistance 
and  heavy  equipment  on  a  contract  basis  to 
wood  suppliers  In  the  Interstate  procure- 
ment area,  which  Includes  all  of  coastal 
Georgia. 

Interstate  began  Its  reforestation  activities 
In  1969  with  an  Investment  of  $300,000  In 
heavy  equipment  for  the  clearing,  site  prep- 
aration, and  replanting  of  cutover  woodlands 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  foresters. 

Landowners  are  charged  cost,  which  gen- 
erally  varies   from   $35   to   $75   per  acre. 

Over  the  last  two  planting  seasons,  more 
than  8.000  acres  have  been  planted  with  slash 
pine  seedlings.  Slash  pine,  which  flourishes 
In  marshland  regions.  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
paper  Industry  In  Oeorgla  and  other  parts 
of  the  Southeast. 

The  acceptance  by  landowners  of  the  Inter- 
state reforestation  program  Is  Increasing.  This 
Is  a  major  objective  of  the  company.  The 
concept  of  "enlightened  self-interest"  Is  tak- 
ing on  growing  ImpKsrtance  In  the  business 
world. 

The  term  suggests  that  the  strength  of 
American  business  In  the  seventies  and 
beyond  will  parallel  the  health  of  American 
society. 

It  also  suggests,  as  Interstate  Paper  has 
been  demonstrating,  that  economic  progress 
cannot  be  Isolated  from  social  progress.  Each 
supports  the  other,  and  "environment" — 
natural  and  manmade.  rural  and  urban — Ls 
an  Integral  part  of  both. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS  STILL  HURT  BY 
GULP  PORTS  STRIKE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesldent,  respond- 
ing to  the  threat  to  national  health  and 
safety  brought  on  by  the  strike  of  west 
coast  and  Great  Lakes  ports,  the  Presi- 
dent on  Wednesday  decided  to  seek  an 
80-day  Injunction  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  early 
Wednesday,  prior  to  the  President's  ac- 
tion, urging  that  the  Taft-Hartley  cool- 
Ing-off  period  be  invoked,  I  focused 
specifically  on  the  disastrous  eCTecta  the 
dock  strike  has  had  on  farmers  through- 
out the  Midwest,  and  In  Illinois  in  par- 
ticular. The  situation  Is  exacerbated  by 
the  fact  that  the  strike  has  hit  at  the 
worst  possible  moment — In  the  midst  of 


the  fall  harvest.  Unless  farm  commodi- 
ties caii  move  to  distant  and  foreign 
markets,  the  record  harvest  now  being 
experienced  will  be  for  naught.  Why  must 
the  farmer  consistently  bear  the  brimt 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control? 

Sadly,  at  least  for  the  Illinois  farmer, 
the  situation  that  existed  prior  to 
Wednesday's  Injunction  has  hardly 
changed.  Much  of  the  produce  from  D- 
Ilnois  and  other  Midwest  farms  moves 
southward  to  gulf  coast  ports  for  ulti- 
mate shipment  abroad.  Without  an  end 
to  the  stoppage  at  those  ports,  these 
farmers  will  experience  irreparable 
harm.  Derivatively,  continuance  of  the 
strike  threatens  the  national  health  and 
safety  and  Imperils  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

The  vitality  of  our  economy  and  of  the 
farm  community  in  our  Nation's  heart- 
land must  take  precedence  over  the  nar- 
row interests  of  strikers,  shippers,  and 
carriers.  Economic  collapse  for  these 
farmers  as  a  result  of  their  goods  being 
imable  to  reach  market  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  I  urge  President  Nixon  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  invoke  Taft- 
Hartley  procedures  to  correct  this  rap- 
idly deteriorating  situation  as  a  result 
of  the  gulf  ports  strike.  Such  action 
would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
President's  economic  program,  an- 
nounced last  night,  to  control  inflation, 
restore  our  competitiveness  in  interna- 
tional trade,  and  substantially  improve 
our  balance  of  trade. 


LET  SOVIET  CITIZENS  EMIGRATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  powerful  appeal  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  It  was 
written  by  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  a  re- 
spected Soviet  academician  and  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Mr.  Sakharov  had  the  courage  to  make 
an  open  appeal  before  the  Supreme  So- 
viet on  behalf  of  Jews  and  other  nation- 
alities who  have  for  so  many  years  been 
desirous  of  emigrating  from  their  native 
country.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  appeal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lit  Soviet  CrrrzcNS  Emicratx 
(By  Andrei  D.  Sakharov) 

Moscow. — The  trials  of  recent  months  have 
once  again  reminded  us  of  the  tragic  con- 
flicts faced  by  Soviet  citizens  who  wish  to 
emigrate  and  resettle  in  another  country  as 
well  as  the  legal,  social,  psychological  and 
political  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Soviet  citizens,  both  Jews  and  those  of 
other  nationalities — Russians.  Ukrainians, 
Germans,  Armenians.  Lithuanians.  Latvians. 
Estonians,  Meskhl  Turks  and  others — who 
have  sought  to  leave  for  personal,  ethnic  and 
other  reasons,  have  found  their  lives  trans- 
formed Into  constant  torture  by  years  of  ex- 
pectation only  to  receive  unjustified  refusals. 

There  Is  another  side  to  this  problem.  Con- 
cern can  only  be  caused  by  the  date  of  those 
who,  having  lost  hope  of  satisfying  their 
aspirations  within  the  framework  of  the  law, 
decided  to  break  the  law  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  detention  In  camps  or  prisons 
or  have  been  doomed  to  the  horror  of  forced 
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psychiatric  treatment  In  such  strlct-reglmen 
hospitals  as  the  Dnepropetrovsk  special  psy- 
chiatric bospltal  and  others. 

The  attempts  made  by  these  citizens, 
prompted  by  extreme  necessity,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  categorized  by  the  courts  as 
betrayal  of  the  motherland,  and  have  resulted 
In  most  severe  punishment. 

In  December,  1970,  the  world  was  stunned 
by  the  sentences  In  the  so-called  Leningrad 
case  about  an  attempted  hijacking.  Two 
death  sentences  were  commuted  by  an  ap- 
peals court,  but  the  extent  of  public  punish- 
ment remained  ezceptlonaUy  strict  for  the 
sentenced.  In  May,  1971.  a  Lithuanian.  Sim 
Kudlrka,  whose  only  guilt  was  an  attempt 
to  remain  abroad  during  a  voyage  overseas, 
was  sentenced  to  ten  yecu?  detention  by  a 
court  In  VUna.  He  was  able  to  Jump  onto  an 
American  warship,  but  was  returned  and 
sentenced  for  "beUayal  of  the  motherland." 
Finally  there  is  yet  another  side  to  the 
problem.  Persons  attempting  to  leave,  usually 
without  success,  find  themselves  In  doing  so 
In  the  position  of  second-class  cltlz«ns  with 
regard  to  retaining  a  Lumber  of  their 
right* — ^because  of  prejudices,  traditions  and 
oonfomoism  in  our  society. 

This  Involves  the  opportunity  of  continu- 
ing with  one's  studies  or  with  one's  Job,  and 
may  even  result  In  Judicial  prosecution.  The 
recent  trials  of  Palatnlk  In  Odessa  and  Kakut 
in  Sverdlovsk  are,  In  my  opinion,  examples 
of  such  preconceived  and  obviously  unjust 
approaches. 

Commenting  on  the  above  aspects  of  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  I  would  lllce  to  stress 
that  a  humane  and  Just  solution  would  be 
highly  Important  to  further  democratization 
of  our  country,  for  the  final  overcoming  of 
our  international  isolation,  for  an  exchange 
of  people  and  ideas  and  for  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  man — that  primary  and  basic 
value  of  a  socio-political  system. 

The  freedom  to  emigrate,  which  only  a 
smaU  number  of  people  would  in  fact  use, 
is  an  essential  condition  of  spiritual  freedom. 
A  free  country  cannot  resemble  a  cage,  even 
if  it  is  gilded  and  supplied  vntb  material 
things. 

Re^>ected  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
I  appeal  to  you.  I  appeal  to  anyone  who 
wants  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  be  truly 
free,  to  contribute  in  every  way  possible  to 
a  solution  of  these  problems.  In  particular. 
I  appeal  to  you  personally  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  the  foUowlng: 

It  is  essential  to  adopt  legislation  that 
would  resolve  the  problem  of  emigration  In  a 
democratic  spirit  so  that  anyone  who  desires 
to  leave  the  country  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  and,  if  he  then  changes 
his  mind,  to  return  home  without  hindrance. 
This  wovQd  be  In  keeping  with  the  rights  of 
man  that  are  universally  acknowledged. 

Further.  It  Is  essential  that  the  section  of 
the  criminal  code  on  high  treason  be  amend- 
ed so  that  it  wUl  no  longer  be  interpreted 
as  broadly  as  has  been  evident  In  recent  trial 
practice. 

It  is  essential  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all 
citizens  sentenced  in  connection  with  at- 
tempts to  leave  the  country  and  to  release 
those  who,  for  the  same  reason,  are  being 
subjected  to  forced  treatment  in  special 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to  us, 
the  right  to  emigrate  Is  fundamental  to 
the  basic  human  freedoms  which  this 
Republic  was  designed  to  insure.  No  hu- 
man right,  yet  alone  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, is  fundamental  to  Soviet  leaders. 
For  me  there  is  no  personal  risk,  such 
as  there  is  with  Mr.  Sakharov,  to  decry 
the  absence  of  freedom  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  But  there  is  an  obligation  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  Jews  and  other 
nationality  groups  now  living  within  the 
Soviet  Union  imder  extremely  adverse 
circumstances. 

I  have  joined  other  Senators  in  sub- 


mitting a  resolution  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  I  urge 
the  Senate  and  the  President  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  and  act  upon  It 
quickly.  Not  doing  so  would  condemn 
this  body  to  the  accusation  of  human 
neglect. 

JOBS-POR-EX-OFFENDERS 
PROGRAM 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  crime  in 
our  society  is  not  a  no\el  problem.  It  has 
existed  as  a  part  of  human  nature  from 
the  time  of  Cain.  Yet,  as  statistics  amply 
indicate,  crime  has  been  rising  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  growth  rate  of  our 
population.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
this  fact  is  the  major  impact  of  recidi- 
vism. People  caught,  convicted,  and  pun- 
ished for  the  commission  of  crimes  come 
out  from  behind  the  prison  walls  and 
commit  more  crimes,  sometimes  crimes 
more  violent  than  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  incarcerated.  This  is 
costly  to  society,  not  only  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
fear  it  creates  in  the  society  at  large. 

Every  time  we  try  a  person  for  a  crime, 
it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  the  in- 
dividual is  subsequently  incarcerated,  it 
costs  a  great  deal  more  money.  And  the 
only  return  on  our  investment  Is  usually 
a  person  who  will  within  a  very  short 
time  be  going  through  the  same  routine 
again. 

What  is  needed  are  Innovative  pro- 
grams which  will  take  a  jjerson  out  of 
the  revolving  door  of  crime-punishment- 
release-crime.  Such  a  program  has  been 
developed  by  a  private  consulting  firm 
from  Chicago,  Palmer-Paulson  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

The  jobs-for-ex-offenders  program 
is  an  experimental  project  that  works 
with  individual  convicts  on  a  1-to-l  basis, 
counsels  them,  and  finds  them  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  once  they  are 
released  from  prison. 

Talk  to  almost  any  Inmate  about  to  be 
released,  and  one  of  his  biggest  concerns 
is  finding  a  job.  If  no  job  is  available, 
then  too  often  he  will  return  to  a  life  of 
crime.  The  Jobs-for-ex-ofTenders  pro- 
grams Ls  offering  ex-cons  an  alternative. 
It  is  giving  them  a  chance  to  make  it 
in  the  "straight"  world.  And  this  offer 
might  well  be  the  difference  between  an 
ex -con's  staying  out  of  trouble,  and  his 
going  back  to  prison. 

The  results  from  this  project  are  not 
yet  complete,  but  statisUcs  based  on 
similar  projects  augur  well  for  its  suc- 
cess. Treating  prisoners  like  animal.'! 
leads  only  to  embittered  people  anxious 
for  revenge.  Treating  inmates  like  hu- 
man beings  and  offering  them  a  chance 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  offers  the  hope 
that  both  the  individual  and  the  society 
will  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  an  article  from  the  Cliristian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  22.  which 
describes  the  jobs-for-ex-offenders  pro- 
gram, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  Fon  Andy  Beats  Prison 
(By  Merelice  K.  England) 
Chicago. — Andy,  a  husky  congenial-looking 
young  black  with  short  hair  snd  a  budding 


moustache,  was  In  his  early  teens  when  he 
first  went  to  prison. 

He  got  three  months  for  larceny  and  was 
released. 

But  Andy  went  back. 

His  second  term  was  five  years  for  break- 
ing and  entering.  He  served  all  five  rears 
and  was  released. 

But  he  went  back  again. 

Now  he  is  on  p«ut)le  from  a  flve-year  term 
for  passing  forged  checks. 

This  time  he  might  make  it. 

Recidivism  Is  the  word  used  to  describe 
the  common  misfortune  of  "once  a  criminal, 
always  a  criminal."  And  recidivism,  or  send- 
ing ex-offenders  back  to  prison.  Is  costly  to 
taxpayers — more  costly  than  the  "Jobs-for- 
Ex-Offenders"  program  that  now  might  keep 
Andy  on  "the  outside." 

ABOUT      $100,000    SAVIJJGS    SEEN 

Some  penologists  calculate  that  keeping  an 
ex-offender  on  a  Job  and  out  of  Jail  saves  a 
conservative  estimate  of  $100,000 — Including 
police  apprehension,  court  costs,  attorney 
fees.  Investigations,  welfare  for  the  prtaoner's 
dependents,  and  Incarceration. 

A  Job-placement  program  such  as  the  one 
Andy  is  In.  however,  is  not  always  popular 
with  those  who  complain  about  "coddling" 
criminals.  Another  ex-offender,  William 
Jahn,  ncnv  works  with  the  Job-placement 
program.  He  helps  develop  training  and 
educational  courses  for  prison  inmates.  (At 
the  request  of  Andy  and  Mr.  Jahn,  their  real 
names  are  not  being  tised.) 

In  a  small  measure,  Mr.  Jahn  has  found, 
the  Jobs-for-Ex-Offenders  program  rouses 
the  same  diverse  emotions  as  does  the  re- 
cent tragic  rebelUon  at  Attica  state  prison: 
a  sense  of  urgency  for  prison  reform  vs.  a 
stern  approach  to  punishing  prisoners. 

When  Mr.  Jahn  talks  about  the  Job  pro- 
gram in  public,  he  consistently  emphasizes 
how,  in  the  long  run,  such  rehabUiUtlon 
saves  taxpayers'  money.  In  private,  he  ex- 
plains matter-of-factly  that  he  gets  more 
respxjnse  by  app>eallng  this  way  to  the  self- 
interest  of  taxpayers  rather  than  to  some 
humanitarian  Interest  in  prison  reform. 

MOEE    THAN    A    HANDSHAKE 

Now,  In  addition  to  the  usual  suit  of 
clothes,  $16  and  a  weU-wlshlng.  you're-on- 
your-own  handshake.  Andy  was  paroled 
knowing  he  had  a  Job. 

"The  first  30  to  90  days  after  release  are 
real  critical,"  says  Mr.  Jahn.  "Kspeclally  if 
someone's  been  in  a  long  time  and  things 
have  changed  a  lot." 

Andy  is  an  auto  repairman  and  has  been 
out  six  months  now.  He  lives  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  first  state  to  experiment  with  the 
Jobs-for-Ex-Offenders  program,  as  devised 
by  a  private  consultant  firm,  Palmer-Paulson 
Associates,  Inc.,  whose  home  otBoe  Is  in 
Chicago.  Some  200  North  Carolina  ex-prls- 
oners  have  Ijeen  placed  In  Jobs  this  year. 

Indiana  and  Maine  are  the  next  two  states 
elated  for  the  program,  to  place  350  and  400 
ex-offenders,  respectively.  And  Oregon  is  "In 
the  works." 

The  Job-placement  program  is  funded 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
a  result  of  crime-ln-the-streets  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  in  1968. 

STATE   TAKKOVEX    PLANNED 

The  LEAA  furnishes  funds  that  are 
matched  locaUy  and  thus  acts  as  a  piartner 
to  states,  cities,  and  counties  that  want  to 
Improve  their  crlmlnal-Jtistlce  systems. 

Initially,  Palmer-Paulson  works  with  the 
corrections  officers  In  a  state.  Eventually  the 
state's  own  corrections  department  or  em- 
ployment department  will  run  the  program 
Independently.  But  the  private  firm  brings 
with  it  a  wealth  of  business  contacts 
throughout  the  nation  derived  from  some  35 
years  of  serving  more  than  35,000  companies. 

Each  Job-for-Ex-Offendeni  program  is 
tailored  to  suit  the  locality  and  the  Indlvld- 
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ual  prisoner.  Some  activities  that  mlgbt  be 
Included  In  a  Job-placement  program  are: 

One-to-one  counaellng  with  a  prlaoner  be- 
fore and  after  release. 

Working  with  parole,  probation,  and  cor- 
rection ofDcers  to  coordinate  services,  open 
lines  of  communication,  and  set  up  work- 
shope  and  discussion  groups. 

Making  business  contacts  to  ferret  out  Jobs 
for  ex-offenders  and  determine  what  training 
Is  needed  to  flU  the  Jobs. 

While  programs  such  as  the  Job«-for-Ex- 
OSenders  can't  guarantee  there'll  be  no  more 
Attlcas,  several  penologists  hope  It  can  keep 
more  Andys  from  spending  a  lifetime  In  Jail 
with  what  they  term  the  unsalvageable 
criminal. 


THE  WORK  OF  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  and  all  those 
who  are  taking  this  occasion  to  recognize 
the  work  and  contribution  of  Senator 
Ellendek,  who  has  served  so  faithfully 
and  effectively  for  years — longer  than 
any  other  In  the  history  of  the  Senate — 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  and  who  now  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  as  President  pro  tempyore  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  known  the  work  of  Senator  El- 
lender  in  the  field  of  agriculture  from 
my  years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  His  guiding  influence  on 
agricultural  programs  extends  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  always 
been  exercised  with  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  protect  the  position  of  the 
family  farm,  often  during  periods  of 
change  and  transition,  and  to  maintain 
the  values  of  rural  life  which  have  played 
such  an  Important  part  in  our  national 
character. 

In  recent  years,  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  "the  farm  problem,"  and  the 
needs  of  rural  areas  seem  to  have  less 
appeal  than  when  Senator  Ellender  first 
tackled  them.  In  part  this  may  be  because 
the  programs  are  working  better  than 
they  did  at  one  time,  and  because  of  his 
work.  I  certainly  recall  the  years  in 
which  "the  farm  problem"  was  consid- 
ered intractable,  if  not  insoluble. 

Senator  Ellender  never  gave  up.  With 
patience  and  determination  he  applied 
himself,  and  led  the  committee  in  its 
efforts  to  work  for  better  solutions — not 
only  for  farmers,  but  to  assure  the  people 
of  this  country  food  and  fiber  at  fair 
prices,  always  keeping  in  mind  as  well 
the  integrity  of  Federal  programs,  their 
cost,  and  their  relationship  to  the  total 
Federal  effort  in  the  national  economy. 

I  am  glad,  too,  to  speak  of  the  water 
resource  and  public  works  programs 
which  have  been  Senator  Ellender's 
work  for  many  years — and  to  speak  not 
only  from  my  knowledge  of  flood  control 
and  navigation  projects  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  great  projects  which  affect  my  State 
such  as  the  development  of  the  Ohio 
River,  but  also  about  his  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  resources.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
which  authorizes  these  dams  and  locks, 
local  flood  protection  facilities  and  other 
projects,  river  and  harbor  projects,  and 
as  a  member  ex  ofScio  of  Senator  El- 
lender's Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 


have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  his  leadership  and  hard  work  for 
the  Nation. 

Although  those  of  us  who  work  in  this 
field  know  it  so  very  well,  I  think  it  is 
perhaps  not  widely  recognized  that  this 
task  represents  an  enormous  body  of 
work.  It  has  been  pursued  by  Senator 
Ellender  with  continuity  and  devotion 
year  after  year.  His  dependable  work  and 
consistent  attention  have  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  these  programs,  to  the 
agencies  and  administrations  involved, 
and  to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  Senator 
Ellender,  and  the  staff  which  he  has  uti- 
lized in  this  work,  have  given  every 
agency,  administration,  and  Member  of 
Congress  involved  a  rock  to  which  to  tie. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  rely  with 
confidence  on  his  work  and  his  integrity 
of  judgment  in  this  vast  field. 

Each  of  us  can  give  examples,  and  the 
list  of  accomplishments  to  which  Senator 
Ellender  could  point  would  be  a  very 
long  one.  I  will  not  say  that  any  great 
dam,  or  navigation  system,  or  even  any 
water  resources  program,  could  be  a  mon- 
ument to  his  efforts.  Far  more  important 
and  significant,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
way  Senator  Ellender  has  pursued  the 
work  he  has  undertaken — with  deter- 
mination in  securing  the  facts,  persist- 
ence in  probing  for  answers,  insistence 
upon  economy,  unwavering  patience,  and 
constant  courtesy. 

We  are  all  confronted  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  increasing  diversity  in  the 
Nation,  of  rapid  social  change  and 
growth,  reflected  especially  in  recent 
years  in  a  multitude  of  Federal  programs. 
We  now  have  a  national  government  of 
perplexing  scope — with  programs  not 
only  of  great  size  but  often  intricate,  and 
having  profound  influence  and  impact, 
even  in  their  details  of  execution,  on  the 
life  of  our  citizens.  At  times  some  of  these 
vast  programs  became  difQcult  even  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  follow,  although 
we  have  committees  which  try  to  divide 
the  work  and  Members  who  become  ex- 
pert in  each  field.  I  must  say  that  it  has 
been  the  work  of  Senator  Ellender,  and 
other  Members  who  share  his  devotion, 
which  gives  us  assurance.  He  has  kept  be- 
fore us  an  example  that  these  large  and 
difficult  problems  can  be  met,  that  indi- 
vidual judgment,  wisdom,  and  experience 
can  still  prevail,  and  that  they  can  have 
value  beyond  decisions  by  consensus  or 
merely  by  the  inertia  or  flow  of  events. 

I  want  to  speak  especially  of  the  human 
qualities  which  I  judge  so  significant  in 
Senator  Ellender's  work.  I  have  spoken 
of  his  diligence,  but  it  may  be  little  known 
outside  this  Chamber  that  each  year,  and 
year  after  year,  he  has  sat  morning  and 
afternoon,  day  after  day.  listening  to 
those  who  come  before  his  committees — 
each  of  the  witnesses  presenting  prob- 
lems of  great  importance  to  them. 

Senator  Ellender  not  only  listens.  He 
takes  an  interest.  He  understands  the 
issues — and  he  follows  through.  The 
questions  raised  at  these  hearings  are 
later  directed  to  the  responsible  agency — 
for  Senator  Ellender  insists  upon  an- 
swers and  upon  making  a  record  to  which 
Members  of  this  body,  or  any  interested 
person,  can  direct  an  appeal. 

Time  and  again  I  have  seen  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  piu'sue  an  is- 
sue— one  which  I  believe  his  own  intui- 


tion and  experience  may  lead  him  to 
question.  But  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  objectivity  he  will  secure  the  facts, 
and  reserve  his  own  judgment  until  the 
facts  are  in — or  reserve  his  own  Judg- 
ment in  order  to  lay  the  problem  before 
the  committee  or  before  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  know  the  variety  of  witnesses 
and  testimony  Introduced  at  hearings.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  say  to  some  of  those 
who  come  long  distances,  "We  know  all 
about  the  problem,"  or  "We  have  heard 
experts,  we  recall  this  situation  from  last 
year  and  the  year  before."  or  "'5fou  do  not 
have  a  very  good  case,  and  the  question 
has  already  been  decided."  Senator  El- 
lender, on  the  contrary,  insures  that 
every  person  or  group  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  case.  I  have  often 
seen  him  do  so  even  when  the  subject  has 
not  yet  reached  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee,  or  the  point  raised  may  lie 
more  directly  before  a  different  forum. 
I  have  seen  great  agencies  of  Gtovern- 
ment,  and  projects  already  far  advanced 
through  established  procedures,  ques- 
tioned or  even  stopped  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual— perhaps  a  farmer  living  on  the 
banks  of  that  river — because  Senator  El- 
lender believed  that  an  individual  Judg- 
ment is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
his  kind  of  work  that  keeps  our  faith  in 
the  democratic  process. 

His  kind  of  work — the  due  process,  the 
consideration  of  the  views  of  every  wit- 
ness— makes  the  Senate  a  wortiiwliile 
bcdy.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  that  inspires 
us  all — not  in  the  glow  of  a  colorful 
stroke,  but  by  the  steady,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent  effort  which  some  may 
look  upon  as  drudgery,  but  which  is  so 
necessary  and  in  fact  essential  in  the 
life  of  good  government,  as  well  as  in  our 
individual  lives. 

I  would  say  further  that  Senator  El- 
lender has  striven  fearlessly  for  econ- 
omy in  Govenunent.  He  has  practiced  it 
faithfully  in  the  management  of  the 
committees  on  which  he  has  served  as 
chairman,  and  he  challenges  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate,  to 
give  an  example  of  economy  in  their  work 
to  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

I  have  also  served  for  several  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations  during  my  entire  service  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Ellender  has  made  his 
own  study  of  these  problems,  and  year 
after  year  has  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  his  investigations.  His  ex- 
tensive travels  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  been  primarily  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  saving  money  for 
our  people,  spent  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

He  has  done  more.  As  a  result  of  his 
Investigations,  Senator  Ellender  has 
each  year  recommended  to  the  Senate 
Important  new  directions  and  Initiatives 
in  foreign  policy.  His  main  efforts  have 
been  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and 
move  toward  better,  peaceful  relations 
with  other  countries.  He  has  been  a 
prophet  in  this  field,  for  many  of  his  rec- 
ommendations are  now  being  followed  by 
the  Congress   and   the  tidminlstratlon. 

Senator  Ellender  has  made  a  great 
contribution.  We  know  he  will  continue 
to  do  so.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a  contrlbu- 
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tion  to  the  balance  between  the  branches 
of  Government.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the 
democratic  process.  And  It  is  a  legacy  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Ellender  has  never  forgotten 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
has  worked  faithfully  for  them.  He  is  also 
a  leader  for  the  Nation — a  good  man,  and 
a  great  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  given  specific 
examples  of  the  work  of  Senator  Ellen- 
der, including  the  great  navigation  sys- 
tems, water  resource  projects,  and  other 
public  works,  because  I  preferred  to 
speak  of  his  qualities  and  character,  and 
the  way  that  character  has  shaped  his 
work  for  the  country's  benefit.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  tiiat  there  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  "Rec- 
ord of  Accomplishment  for  the  Nation," 
a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Senator  Ellender  for  his 
work  bringing  great  benefits  to  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  and  a  telegram  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  his  81st  birthday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
statements  and  the  message  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

A  Record  or  Accomplishment  for  the 
Nation 

For  sixteen  years,  from  1955  to  1971.  Allen 
Ellender  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  During  this  time, 
under  his  leadership,  extensive  water  re- 
source projects  were  constructed  In  every 
major  river  basin  In  the  country  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  water  supply,  power,  and 
Irrigation. 

To  name  Just  a  few  of  the  principal  river 
systems  will  demonstrate  the  breadth  of  In- 
fluence he  has  exerted. 

In  the  Mississippi  River  System,  during 
this  period,  we  find  the  extension  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  upper  river  to  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul;  modernization  of  the  Calumet-Sag 
Waterway  connecting  the  Mississippi  River 
System  with  the  Great  Lakes;  the  redevolp- 
ment  of  the  Ohio  River  navigation  system  by 
replacing  the  existing  49  small  locks  and 
dams  with  19  large  modern  structures:  ex- 
ten-slon  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River 
to  Omaha-  Initiation  of  the  Kaskaskla  River 
project  wh.  -h  will  open  up  extensive  coal 
fields  In  sou  hern  Illinois;  the  initiation  and 
completion  tt  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment which  b^  ngs  navigation  up  to  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma;  ai./l  onstructlon  of  alternate  fa- 
cilities at  the  n&«t  congested  section  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

During  this  same  time,  flood  control  stor- 
age In  the  reservoirs  constructed  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  drainage  system  Is  capable  of 
holding  back  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  en- 
tire States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Rhode  Island  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot.  These  reservoirs  also  provide  storage  for 
low-flow  regulation.  For  example,  during  one 
dry  period  one-half  of  the  flow  of  the  Ohio 
River  past  Cincinnati  came  from  the  release 
of  fresh  water  from  upstream  reservoirs.  This 
was  a  major  factor  In  diluting  the  pollution 
In  the  streams  from  farm  and  undeveloped 
lands.  In  addition,  large  blocks  of  storage  are 
reserved  for  water  supply,  and  recreation  has 
become  an  Important  function  of  the  lakes 
created  by  the  dams. 

During  this  period,  similar  developments 
have  been  undertaken  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  Including  major  navigation  Improve- 
menta  at  Portland  Harbor,  Maine;  New  Tork 
Harbor;  the  Delaware  River  above  and  below 
Philadelphia;  Baltimore  Harbor;  Norfolk 
Harbor;  WUmlngton,  North  OaroUna;  Sa- 
vannah River,  Georgia;  Jacksonville,  Port 
Everglades,  and  Miami  Harbors,  Florida.  Ma- 
jor flood  control  and  multiple  purpose  res- 
ervoirs have  been  constructed  In  the  Merri- 


mack and  Connecticut  River  Basins  of  New 
England,  Susquehanna  and  Roanoke  Basins 
In  the  mld-Atlantlc  Region,  the  Yadkln-Pee 
Dee  and  Savannah  River  Basins,  as  well  as 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  water  con- 
trol projects  In  the  South  Atlantic. 

Along  the  Gulf  coast,  major  Improvements 
include  the  Port  of  Tampa;  comprehensive 
developments  Including  power,  flood  control, 
navigation,  water  supply  and  recreation  in 
the  Alabama-Coosa,  Tomblgbee  Basins  in 
Alabama;  the  Chattahoochee  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia;  the  Sabine  River,  Louisiana  and 
Texas;  and  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado 
Rivers  In  Texas. 

Major  navigation  Improvements  Include 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Outlet  In  Louisiana:  the 
Houston  ship  channel;  Corpus  Chrlstl  Har- 
bor and  the  Port  of  Brownsville.  Texas;  and 
the  development  of  many  feeder  channels  for 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway. 

Similarly,  along  the  West  Coast,  major  im- 
provements which  are  a  tribute  to  the  vig- 
orous support  given  this  program  by  the  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  Include  naviga- 
tion Improvements  at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
Long  Beach  Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento Deep  Water  Channel,  Redwood  City, 
Noyo  Harbor,  and  Crescent  City,  California; 
Coos  Bay,  Tillamook  Bay,  and  Portland  Har- 
bor. Oregon;  and  Seattle  Harbor,  Washington. 

Flood  control  and  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects of  very  wide  scope  Include  Los  Angeles 
County  flood  control,  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Drainage  System,  and  Russian  River 
Basins  in  California;  and  the  great  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  In  Oregon  and  Washington. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  improvements 
Include  the  deepening  of  all  connecting  chan- 
nels and  major  harbors,  such  as  Duluth- 
Superlor,  Detroit,  Monroe,  Toledo,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Lorain — to  name  J\ist  a  few — 
to  accommodate  the  ocean-going  vessels 
utilizing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Many  flood  control  projects  were  also  built 
during  the  period  that  Allen  Ellender  was 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 

A  large  number  of  the  projects,  either 
completed  or  under  construction  today, 
would  still  be  a  dream  had  it  not  been  for 
the  long  hours  of  Interrogation  of  witnesses 
and  study  of  the  needs  of  the  area.  The  infor- 
mation gained  In  this  tedious  process  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  Senator's  recom- 
mendations for  unbudgeted  new  starts  and 
increased  appropriations  for  going  projects 
where  budgeted  amounts  were  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  approved  construction  schedules. 

Literally,  It  can  be  said  that  every  section 
of  the  country  is  better  off  today  as  a  result 
of  the  tireless  efforts  of  Senator  Ellender  in 
providing  the  funds  required  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  two  most  precious  resources — 
soil  and  water. 

The  Ohio  Rivek  Vallet 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  Ellender  as  one  person 
who,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  the 
prime  mover  of  what  Is  perhaps  the  moet 
productive  public  works  programs  In  his- 
tory— the  reconstruction  to  modern  dimen- 
sions of  the  navigation  system  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  Its  tributaries. 

Just  20  years  ago.  the  jvDtentlal  of  the  Ohio 
River  navigation  system,  over  2.500  miles  In 
extent  and  serving  a  region  larger  than 
France,  lay  dormant.  The  water-based  pros- 
pects of  this  region  were  choked  In  an  obso- 
lete navigation  system  consisting  of  46  anti- 
quated low-lift  locks  and  dams,  adequate 
for  their  time  but  deteriorated  and  out- 
moded for  the  requirements  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  devel- 
oped a  concept  whereby  these  46  antiquated 
structures  could  be  replaced  by  19  new  high- 
lift  installations.  Senator  Ellender  recog- 
nized the  great  possibilities  of  this  plan. 
Prom  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
oomm.  ttee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Senator  El- 
lender assumed  the  Initiative  In  the  provision 


of  funds  to  get  construction  started,  often 
in  spite  of  adverse  budgetary  conditions. 
More  than  any  other  single  individual.  Sen- 
ator Ellender  has.  through  his  Initiative. 
maintained  the'  Impetus  of  the  Ohio  River 
modernization  program. 

Today,  millions  of  jjeople  are  living  a  bet- 
ter life.  In  no  small  measure  as  to  conse- 
quence of  Senator  Ellender's  foresight.  When 
the  construction  program  first  got  under  way 
m  1954,  the  Ohio  River  was  carrying  less  than 
12  billion  von-mlles  of  freight  a  year.  Under 
this  traffic  load,  several  of  the  old  locks  were 
already  operating  close  to  capacity.  In  1970, 
the  river  carried  over  30  bUUon  ton-mllee  of 
freight — most  of  It  made  possible  by  the  new 
modem  structures. 

On  the  foundation  of  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation, Ohio  Valley  Industries  have  flour- 
ished and  grown.  Frcan  1950  to  1969,  over 
31.7  billion  dollars  has  been  invested  In  ma- 
jor new  plant  construction  and  expansion 
projects  m  counties  bordering  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  navigable  tributaries.  My  own 
State  of  Kentucky,  with  5.6  billion  dollars 
of  this  investment.  Is  second  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania among  the  Ohio  Valley  States  in  this 
river-based  industriaJ  exf>anslon.  Families  in 
the  valley  oommunlties  now  enjoy  a  more 
abundant  life  In  an  economy  which  benefits 
from  the  region's  advanced  water  transpor- 
tation system. 

The  completion  of  the  Ohio  River  mod- 
ernization program  Is  now  In  sight.  As  the 
economy  of  the  Ohio  Valley  expands  into 
the  dimensions  of  the  final  quarter  of  the 
century.  It  will  be  served  by  a  navigable 
river  system  commensurate  with  the  poten- 
tial of  Its  people  and  the  promise  of  its 
resources. 

The  Ohio  River  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  huge  fleets  of  freight-carrying  ves- 
sels move  In  uninterrupted  flow  between  the 
ports  of  Kentucky  and  the  ports  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
might  well  be  called  the  father  of  the  new 
Ohio  River  system,  and  It  Is  In  terms  of  the 
highest  respect  and  appreciation  for  his 
vision  and  leadership  In  the  role,  that  I  pay 
tribute  here  today  to  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender. 

The  Ohio  Valley 
Improvement  Assocutxon. 

September  24,  1971. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coopeb. 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Speaking  as  the  voice  of  the  extensive  com- 
munities of  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  respect  to 
our  water  resources  and  with  wannest  ap- 
preciation for  his  many  years  of  distinguished 
leadership,  this  association  extends  to  Sena- 
tor Allen  J.  Ellender  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  wishes  him  many  years  of  health 
and  prosperity   that   this  Nation   may   con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  vision  and  dedica- 
tion. 

Harrt  M.  Mack, 

President. 


EFFECT  OF  NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
ON  POOR  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  a  nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit,  and  nonpartisan  cen- 
ter for  public  education  has  published  an 
excellent  short  survey  entitled:  "How 
Will  Uncle  Sam's  New  Economic  Policy 
Affect  the  Poor  Countries." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
thoughts  and  concerns  put  forward  in 
this  study  refiect  a  meeting  held  by  the 
council  attended  by  ranking  administra- 
tion officials,  officials  of  International  or- 
ganizations, respected  scholars,  and  some 
congressional  aides. 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  survey 
will  be  particularly  germane  as  the  Sen- 
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ate  mores  toward  the  consideration  of 
the  bUateral  and  muItUsteral  ustetance 
bills  that  should  soon  be  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sur- 
vey be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 
[From   the   Communique    on    Development 

Issues,  Ch-erseaa  Development  CouncU/No. 

131 
How  Wiu-  UnCL*  SAM'S  New  E^conomic  Pol- 
ICT  Ajtkct  th«  Poob  CouNTmirs? 

(By  James  W.  Howe,  Senior  Fellow.  Overseas 
£>«T«lopm«nt  CouncU ) 
(Not*. — The  world's  poor  countries  were 
Innocent  victims  of  the  NEP  of  August  15. 
which  sldeswlped  them  unintentionally.  Its 
main  purjMse  was  to  deal  with  trade  among 
the  Industrialized  countries  and  the  lees  de- 
veloped countrtes  got  caught  in  the  croasflre. 
Actually,  most  U.S.  and  foreign  experts  be- 
lieve that  If  the  main  purpose  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy  is  attained  and  if  some  o>f 
Its  potentially  harmful  side  effects  are 
avoided,  the  poor  countries  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  being  damaged,  will  reap  substantial 
benefits  In  the  long  run  ) 

TKK    AUGUST    15    POLICY 

The  President's  New  Economic  Policy,  an- 
nounced  on  August  15,  did  more  than  frees* 
prices  and  wages.  On  the  International  front 
Its  effects  were  equally  dramatic.  In  on« 
stroke  It  cut  the  U.S.  and  therefore  the  whole 
trading  world  loose  from  lu  moorings  to 
the  monetary  system  set  up  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  at  the  close  of  World  Wat 
II.  Three  of  the  thlngi  it  did  are  of  especial 
Interest  to  the  poor  countrtes: 

1.  It  dethroned  gold  by  announcing  the 
doUar  would  no  longer  be  redeemed  in  gold, 
thus  Inducing  most  European  countries  and 
Japan  to  let  the  market  decide  the  value  of 
the  dollar  In  their  own  markets.  This  may 
make  their  goods  more  expensive  in  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.  goods  cheaper  in  their  marlcets. 

2.  It  imposed  a  ten  percent  surcharge  on 
mnny  Imports  into  the  U.S. 

3  It  announced  a  10%  cut  in  aid. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the.te  elTecis 
but  little  has  been  heard  of  the  Impact  of 
the  U.S.  actions  on  the  hundred  odd  poor 
countrtes  In  the  world.  What  will  Us  effects 
be  on  them? 

Many  believe  the  long-run  effects  of  the 
NEP  on  the  LX>C'b  will  be  beneficial  both  as 
a  result  of  Improving  the  world's  trading  sys- 
tem in  general  and  of  steeping  up  LDC  ex- 
ports to  a  revived,  full-employment  U.S. 
economy.  The  short-run  effects  are  something 
else.  They  arise  from  the  tone  rather  than 
the  subctance  oT  the  U.S.  statement.  The 
overtones  of  economic  nationalism — blaming 
International  speculators  and  our  own  past 
generosity  for  our  current  predicament,  to- 
gether with  the  10 '"j  cut  in  aid — may  bring 
out  the  worst  in  the  Congress  at  a  critical 
time  for  developing  countries.  This  fall  both 
the  U.S.  bilateral  aid  program  and  major 
funding  proposals  for  virtually  all  the  Inter- 
national inatitutlons  are  up  for  decision. 
Foremost  among  these  proposals  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  request  for  a  three  year  U.S. 
contribution  of  (900  million  to  the  highly 
important  International  DevelopixMnt 
Agency  (IDA)— the  part  of  the  World  Bank 
that  lends  money  to  poor  countries  on  easy 
term.'?. 

The  lone  of  the  President's  announcement 
may  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
tectionist and  isolationist  sentiment  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  One  Congresalonal  aide  remarked 
that  economic  Jlogotsm  has  now  been  mada 
respectable,  with  the  chief  target  being  the 
developing  countries.  He  added:  "the  sniall 
%'allant  group  of  liberal  Internationalists  will 
now  have  to  battle  even  greater  odds"  as  a 
result  of  that  Jingoism. 


THH  suacHAaoa  on  iicpoaTs 
Man  ImmwUately,  the  dervloping  ooun- 
trias  are  balng  hit  by  the  10%  surcharge  on 
imports.  A  staff  study  by  the  Organisation 
of  American  States,  for  example,  eetlinatea 
that  over  one-fourth  of  Latin  American  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  are  atfected.  Understand- 
ably, the  world's  poor  countries  feel  it  is  un- 
fair that  they  are  being  penalized  for  &  deficit 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  that  they 
were  In  no  way  responsible  for  bringing 
about.  Far  better,  they  argue,  for  the  U.S.  to 
exempt  the  poor  countries  from  the  sur- 
charge. Such  a  position  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  declaration 
of  support  for  preferences — i.e.  the  proposed 
system  of  setting  lower  tariffs  on  the  import 
of  manufactured  goods  from  developing 
countrtes. 

Whether  these  countries  should  be  ex- 
empted from  our  Import  surcharge  depends 
largely  on  timing:  if  the  surcharge  is  tem- 
porary, as  we  maintain,  there  Is  no  need  for 
exemption.  Indeed  exemption,  by  making  the 
surcharge  more  complex  than  the  simple  bar- 
gaining instrument  that  it  now  Is.  would,  by 
Implying  an  expectation  of  quasl-perma- 
nence.  tend  to  transform  It  from  a  tempo- 
rary measure  in  pursuit  of  monetary  reforms 
to  outright  protectionism.  The  answer  is 
clear:  don't  exempt  the  developing  coun- 
tries, but  rather  remove  the  surcharge 
quickly. 

Of  course.  If  the  surcharge  falls  to  bring 
about  a  reform  of  the  monetary  system — say. 
within  six  months — It  would  become  a  seri- 
ous and  unfair  burden  on  the  poor  coun- 
tries. Then  there  would  be  a  convincing  case 
for  exemption. 

CHANCtS    IN    EXCILANCK    XATES    MAT    HELP    THS 

u>c'a 

The  developing  countries  will  also  be  af- 
fected by  changes  that  take  place  In  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  the  dollar  and  the 
currencies  of  Etirope  and  Japan.  The  OA3 
staff  study  concluded  that  Latin  America 
would  probably  not  be  better  off  as  a  result 
of  exchange  rate  changes,  and  might  be  worse 
off.  Its  position  vls-a-vls  the  U.S.  would  de- 
teriorate, primarily  because  of  the  surcharge, 
and  while  it  would  gain  foreign  exchange  in 
its  dealings  with  Europe  and  Japan,  there 
would  be  an  overall  turning  against  Latin 
America  in  terms  of  trade.  This  means  the 
things  Latin  America  exports  would  bring 
less  and  the  things  she  buys  would  cost  more. 
The  reason  for  this  la  that  Latin  American 
currencies  would  be  devalued  in  relation  to 
European  and  Japanese  currencies. 

This  may  be  too  pessimistic  a  view.  Not 
only  Latin  America  but  any  f>oor  country 
which  devalues  with  the  dollar  In  relation  to 
Europe  and  Japanese  currencies  stands  to 
beneQt  far  these  reasons:  I)  since  the  prices 
of  its  goods  fall  in  Europe  and  Japan  it 
should  sell  more  there;  3)  since  the  coet  of 
European  and  Japanese  Imports  go  up  In  the 
U.S.  this  may  open  up  opportunities  for  poor 
countries  to  sell  us  light  manufactures,  espe- 
cially labor-intensive  ones,  at  an  advantage 
over  other  rich  countries  whose  labor  costs 
are  higher.  Thus.  If  that  price  advantage  in- 
creases sales  In  the  U.S..  Its  position  with  the 
U.S.  may  improve  rather  than  deteriorate. 
This  Is  more  likely  if  the  surcharge  Is  quickly 
lifted.  Moreover,  its  position  with  the  other 
rich  countries  should  improve.  Poor  coimtries 
(especially  in  Africa)  which  continue  to  tie 
their  currency  to  the  Ptench  franc  or  the 
BrltLsh  pound  may  be  disadvantaged  thereby 
in  U.S  markets.  For  some  of  them,  however, 
the  U  3.  market  is  not  very  important. 

Some  Asian  countries,  like  Korea,  may  find 
it  advantageous  to  devalue  with  the  dollar 
or  at  least  to  appreciate  In  relation  to  the 
dollar  leas  than  the  yen  does.  In  this  way, 
they  stand  to  gain  In  both  markets  by  ex- 
porting to  Japan  at  lower  coet«  and  by  par- 
tially supplanting  Japanese  exports  to  the 
U.S. 


THE    MONriAKT    FUND'a    "PAPXa    COLD" 

Tbeee  problems  of  the  trading  relationship 
between  the  developing  countries  and  the 
United  States  will  t>e  very  Important,  and  will 
figure  Blgnlflcantly  In  their  concern  with 
what  happens  next.  But  they  will  also  keep 
a  close  watch  on  another  major  prospect  to 
emerge  from  the  Administration's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  This  prospect  is  the  likely 
agreement  of  the  major  industrial  nations  to 
rely  less  on  dollars,  gold,  and  sterling  as  In- 
ternational reserves  and  to  And  substitutes, 
such  as  the  "Special  Drawing  Rights" 
(SDR's) — the  so-called  "paper  gold."  These 
SDK's,  which  are  merely  bookkeeping  entries 
that  different  nations  agree  to  treat  as  "good 
as  gold,"  are  now  being  created  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund  (IMF)  at  the  rate 
of  about  t3  bUllon  per  year.  They  are  used 
as  international  reserves  held  by  Individual 
countries  to  settle  their  debts  with  one  an- 
other. Some  believe  the  rate  of  Increase  may 
have  to  expand  to  93  billion  or  more  per  year 
as  a  result  of  dethroning  gold  and  the  dollar. 

But  how  are  the  benefits  of  the  SDR's — 
this  extra  "gold" — to  l>e  sliared?  At  present, 
SDR's  are  given  to  IMF  members  in  accord- 
ance with  a  formula  which  gives,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  total  to  the  tec  richest  mem- 
bers. The  rest  of  the  world,  far  more  populous 
and  mostly  poor,  gets  the  balance.  Needless 
to  say,  these  other  countries  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  making  of  the  initial  decisions. 

Now,  however,  various  plans  have  been  put 
forward  to  introduce  some  greater  equity  Into 
the  system,  and  to  give  the  poor  countries 
a  greater  share  of  the  windfall  from  creating 
SDR's.  Some  plans  would  give  the  poor  coun- 
tries all  the  windfall — for  example,  by  mak- 
ing rich  countries  pay  something  for  the 
SDR's  (instead  of  getting  them  free),  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  developing  world. 
To  say  the  least,  this  would  represent  an 
ethical  Improvement  over  the  present  system. 
These  proposals  are  often  discussed  under 
the  heading  of  "the  link" — that  Is,  as  a  way 
of  linking  creation  of  SDR's  to  assistance 
for  development. 

The  subject  of  the  link  is  opened  up  by  the 
growing  awareness  that  a  new  reserve  is 
needed — such  as  the  SDR — to  supplement 
and  in  part  to  subetitute  for  existing  assets. 
But  the  issue  Is  complex.  In  the  U.S.  there 
is  considerable  sui>port  for  the  Unk — both 
in  Government  and  among  outside  experts. 
But  there  Is  little  support  for  the  link  in 
Europe  where  there  are  fears  that  this  would 
distort  the  creation  of  SDR's  from  Its  pri- 
mary purpose.  I  believe  the  Europeans  are 
wrong,  and  that  their  fears  are  Ul-founded. 
But  thoe*  fears  are  so  real  that  some  mone- 
tary experts  sympathetic  to  the  link  beUeve 
that  pushing  it  at  this  time  might  actually 
kill  the  chances  for  monetary  reform. 

So  what  should  the  LDC's  do?  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  clearly  unfair  that  the  use  of 
SDR's  should  be  continued  and  expanded 
under  the  present  formula  where  the  rich 
get  the  lion's  share  and  the  poor  get  the  leav- 
ings. But  on  the  other  If  pushing  the  link 
prematurely  causes  the  Europeans  to  kill 
monetary  reform  everyone  would  be  worse 
off.  One  may  well  doubt  whether,  after  Aug- 
luit  IS.  the  Europ>eans  have  any  choice  but  to 
agree  to  expanding  the  use  of  SRD's.  Hence 
the  fear  they  will  kill  the  expansion  may  well 
be  overthrown. 

Once  the  immediate  Job  of  monetary  re- 
form is  done,  LDC's  will  be  properly  Justi- 
fied in  turning  the  pressure  on  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  SDR  windfall.  This  might 
be  done  over  the  next  two  years.  p>erhape  In 
connection  with  the  next  round  of  negotia- 
tions on  replenishment  of  IDA.  the  soft-loan 
affiliate  of  the  World  Bank.  The  subject  is 
also  likely  to  come  up  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. Given  enough  pressure,  it  Is  unlikely 
the  world  would  long  tolerate  anything  as 
blatantly  "rich  man  tales  all"  as  the  present 
system  for  distributing  SDR's. 
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roaXIGN    AID    aZDUCTIONS 

In  addition  to  these  matters  of  monetary 
reform,  the  August  16  package  included  a 
lOTc  cut  in  U.S.  aid.  This  was  a  measure  In- 
spired more  by  its  expected  domestic  appeal 
than  by  a  reasoned  case  that  the  poor  coun- 
trtes had  done  something  for  which  the  cut 
was  a  fair  and  Just  response — or  that  they 
did  not  need  as  must  aid — or  that  we  could 
not  afford  it.  Indeed,  developing  countries 
may  view  it  as  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  that 
poor  countries  should  tighten  their  belts  so 
that  U.S.  consumers  can  buy  more  cars.  Later 
announcements  make  it  clear  the  cut  will  not 
apply  to  Latin  America  and  it  is  still  not 
clear  whether  it  will  apply  to  security-related 
aid.  Thus  the  cuts  may  fall  heavily  on  tech- 
nical and  capital  aid  to  Asia  and  Africa  and 
on  U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  agen- 
cies. Some  believe  the  10%  cut  in  expendi- 
tures can  be  managed  without  disastrous  re- 
sults by  slowing  certain  programs  provided 
there  is  not  a  further  cut  in  the  already  tight 
expenditure  ceiling  recently  handed  out  for 
next  year.  The  more  serious  damage  of  the 
aid  cut  in  expenditures  may  be  to  invite  the 
Congress  to  make  even  deeper  cuts  In  appro- 
prtations  needed  to  start  new  programs.  Al- 
ready there  Is  talk  that  opponents  of  aid  will 
use  this  to  argue  for  cuts  of  30%  or  more  in 
funding  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grams. This  would  really  hurt  development 
abroad  and  would  leave  further  behind  the 
richest  country  In  the  world,  which  already  is 
lagging  behind  Europe  in  shartng  the  bur- 
den of  development. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  administration 
surprisingly  announced  a  delay  in  its  willing- 
neos  to  untie  aid.  Last  year  the  U.S.  had 
opened  an  Initiative — which  was  well  on  the 
road  to  success — for  an  agreement  among  ald- 
glvers  under  which  all  would  simultaneously 
untie  their  aid.  At  present  American  and 
most  other  aid  consists  not  of  money  which 
the  recipient  can  spend  where  he  can  get  the 
best  bargain,  but  rather  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  ald-glving  country.  Nearly  100%  of 
U.S.  bilateral  aid  is  so  "tied."  Some  have  esti- 
mated this  cuts  the  value  of  the  aid  by  about 
15%  compared  with  a  system  of  world-wide 
competitive  procurement.  Obviously  if  the 
NEP  makes  U.S.  goods  more  competitive  It 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  untie  all  aid. 
Therefore  the  logical  thing  would  be  for  the 
U.S  to  resume  the  Initiative  for  untying.  If 
such  an  agreement  were  reached  it  would  be 
a  major  boon  to  the  poor  countries. 

ErrECTS  ON  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  IN   LDC'S 

What  will  the  NEP  do  to  the  flow  of  private 
Investment  from  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Japan 
to  the  developing  countries?  Such  Investment 
helps  growth  In  the  LDC's  by  providing  capi- 
tal, technology,  ready  made  markets  and  en- 
trepreneurial ability  to  LDC's  often  at  a  cost 
geared  to  the  profitability  of  the  Industry. 
There  has  been  growing  opposition  In  U.S. 
labor  circles  to  U.S.  Investments  abroad  es- 
pecially In  labor  Intensive  Industry,  This  re- 
flects labor's  concern  about  growing  unem- 
ployment In  the  US  The  August  15  Initiative, 
If  siicce.ssful  in  reducing  unemployment,  may 
reduce  opposition  to  U.S.  Investment  in 
LDCs. 

In  addition  to  hopefully  relieving  domestic 
US  anxieties  about  Investment  abroad,  the 
NEP  should  help  shift  some  Investment  from 
Europe  and  Japan  into  LDC's  who  devalue 
with  the  dollar.  There  may  be  some  relocation 
of  Japanese  lat)or-lntenslve  Industry  Into 
Asian  LDC's.  Such  a  relocation  from  devel- 
oped Europe  to  less  developed  Mediterranean 
countries  is  also  a  possibility, 

ir  THE   NEP  SUCCEEDS 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  I  said  the  tone 
of  the  August  15  statement  had  a  great, 
though  unintended,  potential  for  harm  even 
as  Its  substance  had  great  potential  for  good. 
By  the  same  token,  if  the  "valiant  few"  In 
Congrress  can  avert  that  potentlail  harm,  then 
the  August  16  policy  can  have  enormous 
benefits  far  beyond  its  commercial,  invest- 


ment and  monetary  effects.  By  giving  Ameri- 
cans a  resounding  success,  particularly  In 
our  pocketl>ook,  it  may  restore  to  us  a  sense 
of  perspective  and  confidence  necessary  If  we 
are  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  world. 
For  if  we  default  and  turn  Inward,  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  who  on  this  shrinking  planet 
would  fill  the  moral  vacuum. 

If  the  New  Economic  Program  succeeds  in 
its  prtmary  objective,  then  It  will  also  suc- 
ceed in  helping  LDSs.  To  succeed  in  its  pri- 
mary objective  would  Involve  the  following: 

1.  Less  unemployment  and  inflation  at 
home;  full  employment  in  the  U.S.  would 
benefit  LDC's  more  than  any  other  factor; 

2.  Realigning  exchange  rates  to  favor  the 
U.S.  (and  LDC's  who  remain  pegged  to  the 
dollar); 

3.  Reforming  the  international  monetary 
system  to  provide  more  flexibility  and  a  new 
mix  of  international  reserves; 

4.  Removing  the  surcharge  In  the  very 
near  future;  and 

5.  Avoiding  protectionist.  Isolationists 
trends  here  at  home. 

If  these  things  come  to  pass,  the  whole 
world  can  congratulate  Itself  and  the  poor 
countrtes  of  the  world  will  benefit,  probably 
out  of  proportion  to  the  world  in  general. 
Should  the  August  15  program  fall,  LI>C's 
will  probably  suffer  disproportionately  more 
than  does  the  world  in  general. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  lilce 
to  record  a  brief  note  of  congratulations 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender),  who  has  observed  his 
81st  birthday. 

Those  many  of  us  in  this  body  who  ad- 
mire his  vigor  and  acumen  would  do  well 
to  study  his  habits  and  history.  As  an 
admiring  student  of  his  energy  and  diet, 
I  have  already  resolved  to  eat  shrimp 
gumbo  on  all  possible  occasions. 

His  legislative  accomplishments  are 
legendary.  His  recipes  deserve  equal 
fame. 

My  relationship  with  the  distinguished 
Member  has  been  both  pleasant  and  in- 
structive. We  have  had.  I  think,  only  one 
item  of  longstanding  disagreement.  We 
have  never,  regrettably,  been  in  accord 
in  the  merits  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Naturally,  I  would  like  to  think  that 
my  position  has  been  one  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  concurred.  But  it 
may  still  be  many  years  before  history 
makes  a  final  judgment. 

Through  all  of  the  many  debates  on 
civil  rights  issues,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
earnest  student  of  the  Constitution  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  l>een  con- 
sistently motivated  by  concerns  that  pro- 
posed legislation  went  further  than  the 
Constitution  allowed. 

As  a  man  who  has  on  occasion  been  his 
legislative  opponent,  I  do  feel  qualified 
to  speak  about  his  unfailing  courtliness 
and  courtesy. 

Moreover,  the  entire  Nation  owes  him 
a  thank  you  for  the  efficiency  he  has  in- 
evitably displayed  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — certainly  one 
of  the  most  difiQcult  and  trying  posts  in 
the  Senate. 

Under  his  chairmanship,  the  commit- 
tee has  moved  with  great  dispatch  on 
even  the  most  complicated  of  issues  and 
he  is  establishing  a  record  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  long  be  able  to  note  with  pride. 


TENSE  SITUATIONS  IN  BUREAU  OF 
INDIAN  APPAIRS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  a  number  of  tense 
situations  have  arisen  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  they  have  had  reper- 
cussions reachlnc  far  beyond  the  BLA  it- 
self. The  end  result  has  been  that  BIA 
programs  have  been  obstructed  while 
one  group  quarrels  or  sets  Itself  against 
another.  The  chief  victims  are  the  In- 
dian people  whom  the  BIA  is  supposed  to 
be  serving. 

Some  groups  and  individuals  inside  and 
outside  the  BIA  have  suggested  that  the 
BIA  is  being  steered  way  from  the  policy 
of  greater  Indiaii  involvement  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Knowing  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  as  a 
forthright  and  progressive-minded  pub- 
lic ofiQcial,  I  have  been  wholly  uncon- 
vinced that  any  such  fears  are  war- 
ranted. On  the  contrary,  I  have  sensed 
that  the  Secretary  will  get  programs 
going  that  will  correct  some  basic  prob- 
lems in  our  NatiMi's  Indian  programs. 
Every  step  taken  by  Rogers  Morton  since 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last 
January  has  been  aimed  at  effecting 
President  Nixon's  program  of  strength- 
ening Indian  involvement  in  managing 
their  own  affairs. 

On  October  4,  Secretary  Morton  held 
a  press  conference  in  which  he  outlined 
significant  new  programs  smd  steps  he 
is  talcing  toward  this  end.  They  are  based 
on  the  considered  judgments  of  foremost 
Indian  leaders  with  whom  he  has  been 
conferring.  Although  some  of  us  may  dis- 
agree in  part  with  the  intent  of  certain 
portions  of  proposed  legislation,  each  of 
us  must  acknowledge  that  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  to  the  press  exemplifies 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  is  deal- 
ing with  fundamental  issues  including 
the  need  for  massive  road  construction 
to  develop  reservation  areas,  the  need 
for  training  programs  to  enable  Indians 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  well,  and  the 
need  for  greater  authority  to  permit 
some  of  BIA's  operations  to  be  contracted 
out  to  tribtd  governments.  Mr.  President: 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Mortons  statement  of  October  4  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Press  Conference,  October  4,   1971. 

Washington,  D.C.) 

St.atement  on  Indian  Affaibs  bt  Secretast 

OF  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 

I  have  called  this  news  conference  today  to 
announce  a  series  of  actions  relating  to  In- 
dian water  rights,  contracts,  roads,  seU- 
government.  and  legislative  programs. 

My  purpKJse  In  taking  these  initiatives  to- 
wards Indian  self-government  is  setting  a 
course  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  de- 
signed to  protect  Indian  resources  and  de€j 
effectively  with  the  root  of  Indian  dissatis- 
faction— poverty,  unemployment,  and  inade- 
quate educational  background.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  approach  will  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Indian  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

First.  Water  Rights.  Most  reservations  are 
In  the  arid  West  and  depend  for  development 
upon  adequate  water  supplies.  In  the  past, 
Indian  rights  have  not  been  protected.  I  In- 
tend to  change  that.  I  intend  to  do  my  best 
to  see  that  Indians  get  their  fair  share  of 
water. 
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To  insura  •ffectlve  kdTocacy  of  Indian  wa- 
ter rlgbta,  I  am  eatabllablng  an  Indian  Water 
Rights  Office.  It  will  serve  as  an  Interim  body 
until  en*ctment  of  legislation  proposed  by 
ttie  President  which  calls  for  creation  of  an 
Indian  Truat  Counsel  Authority. 

This  Office  will  Include  members  of  the 
Solicitor's  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Oeologlcal  Survey.  It  will  be 
the  focal  point  for  seeing  that  appropriate 
action  la  taken  to  protect  Indian  water 
rights — Including  timely  preparation  of  suits 
for  submlsalcm  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
filing  In  the  courts. 

This  Office  will  report  to  the  Conunlssloner 
of  Indian  ASalrs,  and  he  will  report  directly 
to  me  on  water  rights  matters.  In  this  way. 
we  can  assure  that  proper  emphasis  and 
priority  continue*  to  be  given  to  this  ac- 
tivity. I  am  also  inviting  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Aaaoclatlon  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory bo*nl  to  work  with  the  Indian  Water 
Bights  Office. 

After  further  consultation  with  Indian 
leaders,  we  will  announce  the  director,  dep- 
uty director  and  other  appointees  to  this 
Office.  Supplementing  their  work  will  be  field 
teams  correspondingly  constituted. 

Two  million  dollars  will  be  funded  for 
the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Indian 
Water  Rights  Office  and  its  field  team  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  it  file  suit  to  protect  under- 
ground water  rights  of  the  Lutnml  Indians 
In  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  also  intervening  in  the  Escondldo 
ca3e  now  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  In  a  State  of  Idaho  proceeding 
(Duck  Valley).  Moreover,  the  I>ei>artment 
also  intends  to  intervene  in  another  P^ed- 
eral  Power  Commission  matter  Involving  the 
Chippewa  Dam. 

Next,  Contracting  and  Self -Government 
Programs.  The  expressed  desire  of  many  In- 
dian trit>e8  and  grout>s  Ls  to  contract  with 
the  BIA  so  that  they  may  provide  services 
hitherto  performed  by  the  BIA.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  724  contracts  with  Indians  that 
have  been  renewed  since  May  1.  1971.  I  have 
approved  93  new  contracts  with  a  total  val- 
ue of  $2,435,000. 

These  numbers  show  that  contracting  has 
by  no  means  come  to  a  halt,  despite  allega- 
tions from  a  few  quarters  that  this  is  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  in  this  direction. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committees  will  soon  provide  us 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  them  in 
support  of  the  President's  proposed  new  leg- 
islation providing  for  broader  contracting 
authority. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  continue  to  work 
out  self-governing  agreements  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Snyder  Act.  the  Johnson- 
O'MaUey  Act  and  the  Buy  Indian  Act.  To 
the  greatest  extent  possible  within  budgetary 
restraints  we  will  continue  to  Issue  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices   from    Indians    and    Indian    groups. 

Moreover,  we  are  establl.shlng  a  full-time 
training  program  to  train  BIA  employees 
and  prospective  contractors  in  procedures 
and  methods  relating  to  the  contracting 
process,  to  Insure  that  effective  arrange- 
ments win  result  We  will  also  work  with 
Indian  organizations,  tribal  or  otherwise, 
to  help  them  equip  themselves  to  qualify  for 
contracts.  Existing  training  projects  now 
handled  under  the  Office  of  Bk;onomIc  Op- 
portunity will  be  expanded.  Tribal  and  gov- 
ernment management  training  contracts  will 
be  set  up  in  cooi>eratlon  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Next.  Roads  for  Indian  Rrsenations.  A 
modern  network  of  roads  is  the  prime 
physical  system  upon  which  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  depend.  Indian  reserva- 
tion communities  Uve  in  the  I930's  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  their  surface 
transportation  roadways.  This  is  an  ob- 
struction to  health  services,   to  day  school- 


ing,  to   Industry,   tourism,   to   bousing   and 
sanitation. 

Until  1935.  no  roads  were  constructed  on 
Federally  t«lBted  Indian  reservations.  Since 
that  time,  th*  pace  of  oooatruction  has 
fnJlen  far  abort  of  being  commensurate  with 
highway  and  road-building  in  ths  U.S.  as 
a  whole.  The  Indian  areas  are  doocned  to 
continuing  isolation  and  poverty  until 
modem  roads  are  built.  The  BIA  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  construction  plan 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander  McNabb. 
I  am  working  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  seek  funding  that  will  open  up 
Indian  communities  through  modern  roads 
systems. 

Now,  A  Few  Comments  on  Legislation.  I 
am  releasing  the  text  of  a  letter  (attached) 
of  September  20,  1971,  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Loesch  to  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Chairman  Henry  Jackson  clarifying  the  De- 
partment's ix»ltion  on  the  importance  of 
Items  In  the  President's  Indian  legislation 
program.  Certainly,  the  creation  of  an  Indian 
Trjst  Counsel  Authority  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  Implement  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  Indians. 

I  win  be  the  lead-ofT  witness  for  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  and  other  Presidential  legis- 
lative proposals  as  soon  as  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee  confirms  Its  schedule  of 
hearings  on  these  bills. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  the  House  and  Senate 
Interior  Committee  action  on  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claim  bill,  a  matter  so  important  to 
Indians.  The  bills  reported  out  are  very 
close  to  the  version  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. What  this  shows  Is  that  there  is  a 
consensus  among  the  Executive  and  the 
lawmakers  of  both  parties  reflecting  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  matters  vitally  affecting 
this  Nation's  first  Americana.  I  am  sure  the 
other  Indian  measures  jjrofxwed  by  the 
President  will  receive  equally  favorable  treat- 
ment in  Congress. 

JVotc.  Two  other  Actions  I  Am  Taking.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  As- 
sociation, I  am  creating  an  advisory  board 
to  assure  better  communications  among  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary's 
office  and  the  national  Indian  community. 
As  the  NTCA  Board  suggested,  the  group 
will  be  comprised  of  15  members,  including 
representatives  from  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association,  and  other  Indian 
groups,  both  reservation  and  otherwise. 

I  am  Instructing  Assistant  Secretary  Loesch 
and  Commissioner  Bruce  to  have  a  special 
briefing  prepared  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
briefing  will  be  presented  for  information 
and  advice  to  officers  of  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association  and  of  the  National 
Congre.ss  of  American  Indians  prior  to  the 
Secretary's  final  approval  thereof. 

I  feel  that  these  measures  will  help  move 
the  BIA  efficiently  and  successfully  on  Its 
cour.se  of  Implementing  President  Nixon's 
program  which  he  outlined  in  his  July  1970 
Message  to  Congress. 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  steps  are 
the  only  ones  necessary.  As  further  needs  be- 
come apparent,  or  additional  new  directions 
are  needed  we  are  committed  to  responding 
constructively  to  them. 

U.S.  Departmxnt  or  the  Interiob, 
Washington,  DC.  September  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Chaisuan:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  September  8  asking  again 
for  our  view  of  the  relative  priority  of  Ad- 
ministration proposed  legislation  on  Indian 
affairs. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  before  the 
Committee  enumerated  in  the  President's 
special   message  of  July  8,   1970,  as  well  as 


another   bill,   8.   2337,   subsequently   recom- 
mended by  this  Department. 

We  believe  all  of  these  to  be  highly  impor- 
tant and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  them 
during  this  session.  Among  them  we  consider 
as  most  important  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel 
authorization  and  the  two  Indian  self-help 
bUls,  8.  1673  and  8.  1574.  We  hope,  however, 
that  any  need  for  protracted  hearings  on  any 
one  of  these  bills  would  not  become  an 
obstacle  to  early  enactment  of  the  others. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harjusom  Loesch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Attachment  A 
Name  of  Contract,  Ttpe  of  Services  Pro- 
vided,  Date  Awakded,  and   Amount 
Cherokee  Boys  Club,  Dump  Truck  Rental, 
September  14.  •15,000. 

Mlccosukee  Corporation,  Management  & 
Operation  of  educational  and  social  welfare 
programs  for  Mlccosukee  Indian  people.  May 
14,  •23,904. 

Cherokee  Boys  Club,  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Camp,  May  17,  •35.800. 

Cherokee  Boys  Club,  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program,  Septemt>er  13,  914,416. 

Shoshone-Paiute  Tribe  Duck  Valley,  Land 
subjugation,  June  28,  •234,751. 

Less  S.  Thomas,  LST  Construction,  Pro- 
vide and  Install  L.P.  Gas  System,  Keams 
Canyon,  June  28,  •25,182. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Housing  Authority,  Hous- 
ing Development.  May  5.  ^5,000. 

Blackfeet  Land  Management  Service,  Ir- 
rigation Pasture  Demonstration,  May  27, 
•2.650. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Housing  Authority,  Home 
Ownership  Training,  May  27,  ^10,200. 

Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes, 
Forest  Rehabilitation,  May  17,  ^5,000. 

Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Hmislng 
Authority,  Housing  Development,  May  19. 
•6.000. 

Confederated  Sallsh  A  Kootenai  Housing 
Authority,  Home  Ownership  Training,  May 
27.  •8,400. 

Ft.  Belknap  Housing  Authority,  Home 
Ownership  Training,  May  27,  •4,200. 

Ft.  Peck  Housing  Authority,  Home  Owner- 
ship Training,  May  13,  ^4.200. 

Lumml  Tribe,  Ground  Water  Study,  May 
20,  $7,000. 

Spokane  Tribe,  Water  Resources  Inventory, 
May  17.  $25,000. 

Takima  Tribe,  Water  Resources  Inventory, 
May  17,  $38,000. 

Colvllle  Tribe,  Training  for  AFDC  Recip- 
ient. May  1,  $6,000. 

Colvllle  Tribe,  Community  Development 
Project.  May  25,  $7,000. 

Shoshone  Bannock,  Training  of  Truck 
Drivers  and  Heavy  Equipment  Operators,  May 
1,  $4,480. 

Warm  Springs  Tribe,  Furnish  Field  Data 
for  Timber  Sales,  May  3,  $5,803. 

QuUeute  Tribe,  Management  Services  for 
Organizing  a  Housing  Autliorlty,  June  17, 
$1,500. 

Swlnomlsh  Tribe,  Management  Services  for 
HUD  low  rent  projects.  June  16,  $1,500. 

Lumml  Tribe,  Water  Resources  Inventory. 
June  7,  $20,000. 

Lower  Elwha  Tribal  Council,  Management 
Services  for  HUD  projects,  June  9,  $1,500. 

Frank  Archambault,  Study  of  Modular 
Home  Industry,  June  7,  $3,000. 

Tulallp  Tribe.  Construct  Duplex  building, 
June  7,  $13,000. 

Muckleshoot  Tribe,  Home  repairs,  June  7, 
$6,930. 

Quileute  Tribe,  Survey  of  resources,  June 
2,  $5,000. 

Muckleshoot,  Management  Services  for 
HUD,  June  1,  $2,000. 

Qulnault,  Management  Services  for  HUD, 
June  1,  •2.000. 

Takima  Indian  Contractors,  Repair  water 
line,  June  4,  •1,475. 

Northern    Cheyenne    Housing    Authority, 
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Housing  Landscape  Development,  May  18, 
$3000. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Housing  Authority, 
Home  Ownerslilp  Training,  May  21,  ^11,000. 

Chlppewa-Cree  Housing  Authority,  Home 
Ownership  Training,  liay  24,  $5,400. 

Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe,  General  Assistance 
&  Tribal  Work  Experience  Program,  July  1, 

$83,000. 

wind  River  Housing  Authority,  Home  Own- 
ership Training,  May  4,  $4,200. 

Shoshone  &  Arapahoe,  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program,  July  1,  ^75,000. 

R.C.K.  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  Maintenance  & 
Custodial  Services — SWPT  Institute,  July  1. 
•348,413. 

R.C.K.  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  Install  water  fil- 
ter Zunl,  Blackrock,  May  25,  $21,771. 

Ramah  Navajo  Chapter,  Tribal  Work  Ex- 
perience, May  6,  $3,125. 

Southern  Ute  Tribe,  Igancio,  Indian  Edu- 
catlc»i.  May  27,  •6,000. 

Santa  Domlnto  Pueblo,  Summer  Program. 
July  1,  •3,500. 

Meacalero  Apache  Tribe,  Receiving  Home 
Services,  July  1,  »9,280. 

Zunl  Tribe,  Compile  &  Publish  Zunl  His- 
tory text,  June  3,  $12,600. 

Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  Develop  cultural 
material  &  publish  history  text.  May  14, 
•  15,000. 

Lukee  Enterprises.  Grants.  Laundry  Serv- 
ices, July  21,  $14,700. 

Ute  Fabricating  Ltd.  (Ft.  Duchesne),  Fur- 
niture— Haskell,  August  23,  ^23,800. 

Ute  Fabricating  Ltd.,  Dorm  Furniture — In- 
termountain,  August  23.  $424,502. 

Uie  Fabricating  Ltd  .  Kitchen  Cabinet.?. 
September  7.  »5.327. 

Smith  Electric  Co  .  Install  Electric  Service. 
May  27.  •2,129. 

YalUma  Indian  Contractors,  Roofing  of 
building.  May  21,  •2,415. 

Yakima  Indian  Contractors.  Framing  of 
building.  May  4.  t2,465. 

Hoopw  Valley  Tribe,  Sidewalks  and  curbs. 
May  13,  ^2,030. 

Hoope  Valley  Tribe.  Irrigation  Svstem, 
May  21,  ^7,000. 

Pit  River  Coop.  Assn  .  Repairs  to  Pit  River 
Flume,  May  28.  $2,000. 

Pala  Indian  Tribe,  Housing  Material. 
May  28,  •1,000. 

Tule  River  Tribe.  Repairs  to  Irrigation 
Systems.  May  27,  tS.OOO. 

Susanville  Indian  Rancheria,  Adult  Edu- 
cation Training  Center,  June  28,  $2,520. 

Inter-Tribal  Council  of  California,  Welfare 
Grants,  May  24,  $5,000. 

Oovelo  Indian  Community.  Meetings.  Aug- 
ust 12,  $2,000. 

Ft.  Bidwell  Indian  Tribe.  House  Repairs 
(HIP),  May  24,  $1,200. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Forestry  air  services 
and  look-out  services,  Aug\ist  27,  $6,700. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Library  refer- 
ence resource  material— Adult  Education 
May  19.  $2,835. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  Summer  Education 
and  Recreation  Program.  May  21,  $11,175. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Summer  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Program,  May  21  $15  - 
500. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  TTIbe.  Judicial  and 
Enforcement   Services,   May   21,   $15,000. 

Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  Furnish 
and  Spread  Gravel,  May  4,  $5,000. 

White  Eagle  Industries  Inc.,  Mattresses. 
June  5,  $6,803.25. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  Rental  earth  moving 
equipment.  May  10,  $3,000. 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Rental  earth  moving 
equipment.  May  10,  $2,220. 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Warehouse 
rental.  May  21.  $1,000. 

LaRosa  Industries.  Lawn  Services.  May  22 
$3,000. 

Winnebago  Tribe,  Provide  Indian  Culture 
Program  (encampment  60  youth  on  wel- 
fare) .  June  21,  $12,700. 

Crow    Creek    Sioux    Tribe.    Advertising    A 


promotion  Ft.  Thompson  Complex.  May  22, 
$33,000. 

Three  Affiliated  Tribes.  Advertising  &  pro- 
motion  of  Four  Bear  Park.  June  22.  $35,000. 

Yankton  Sioux  TVlbe,  Employment  Assist- 
ance, July  1,  $10,000. 

Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Employment 
Assistance,  July  1,  $32,393. 

Nebraska  Indian  Inter-Tribal,  Training 
and  employment  project,  July  1,  $13,386. 

Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Scholarship  and 
boarding  school  processing,  July   1,  $97,450. 

Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Adult  Educa- 
tion, July  1,  $9,750. 

Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, Adult  Education,  July  9.  $12,500. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe.  Adult 
Education,  July  1,  $1,282. 

Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe.  Operation  of  St. 
Michael's  School,  July  9,  $220,000. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  Judicial  Pre-.entlon 
and  Enforcement.  July  1,  $32,000. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Adminis- 
ter Reservation  Program,  July  8.  $25,000. 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  Administer  Commu- 
nity Development  Program,  July  1.  $17,900. 

Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Admin- 
istering a  guidance  and  Counselling  Pro- 
gram, August  16,  $26,544. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Comprehen- 
sive Pilot  Program  Title  VIB.  September  15. 
$22,520.78. 

T.  P.  Construction,  Heflnlsh  Gvm  Floor. 
September  22,  $3,490. 

Donald  D.  Isberg,  School  bluldlng  addi- 
tion, September  21,  $47,530.88. 

T.  P.  Construction.  Rework  windows— heat- 
ing plant.  September  21 .  $2,960. 

Philip  S.  Byrnes.  Sr  Grading  and  draining 
'in  2  140  miles  of  Cedar  Creek  Road. 
$24,568.59 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

FURTHER  CON-nNUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  391,  House  Joint 
Resolution  916. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  916)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
Ilscal   year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  MANSFIELD  assumed  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer,  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  met  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  joint  resolution  that  is  up 
for  consideration  at  this  moment.  This 
joint  resolution  simply  continues  a  pre- 
viously adopted  resolution  and  extends 
it  from  October  15  to  November  15. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  continuing 
resolution  under  which  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  operating  expires  on  October 


15, 1971— Fiiday  of  next  week.  And,  since 
it  is  apparent  that  the  four  remaining 
annual  appropriation  bills  will  not  be 
enacted  by  that  date,  it  is  necessarj-  for 
the  Congress  to  provide  autlxH^ty  for 
those  departments  and  agencies,  still  un- 
ftmded  for  fiscal  year  1972.  to  continue  to 
obligate  funds  In  the  pursuance  of  their 
responsibilities.  That  is  what  this  exten- 
sion resolution  does — it  simply  extends 
the  expiration  date  of  the  current  reso- 
lution from  October  15  until  November 
15.  1971. 

There  are  four  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  still  to  be  enacted — the  mil- 
itarj-  construction.  District  of  Columbia, 
foreign  assistance,  and  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bills.  As  I  ha\e 
stated  in  previous  comments  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  committee,  for  the 
most  part,  has  completed  its  hearings  on 
these  bills  and  is  awaiting  thrtr  referral 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
fore that  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  ready  to  report  these  bill.s 
as  soon  as  the  required  authorizations 
are  cleared.  The  Senate  this  week  passed 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  and  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  will  have  to 
be  resolved  in  conference.  The  military 
construction  authorization  bill  is  pres- 
ently in  conference;  the  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  bill  is  in  the  markup 
process  in  the  Senate  committee;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  legislation  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  believe  the  extension  imtil  No- 
vember 15  provided  in  this  continuing 
resolution  reflects  a  prudent  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  appropriation  tasks  still  before 
us,  and  I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  916' 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assi-stant  legislative  clerk 
Ijroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objei'ticn   it  i.«:  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS NEXT  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday.  October  12,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DEaTT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, OR  THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  BILIJ3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
the  close  of  business  today  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGE33  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  same 
periods  of  adjournment,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 
1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
390,  House  Joint  Resolution  915. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H  J.  Res.  915)  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  consideration 
of  this  Joint  resolution  in  this  manner 
meets  with  the  full  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
concerned,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Magnuson),  and  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  been  re- 
quested to  take  up  the  matter  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  objection  to  this  Joint 
resolution,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  package  sent  to 
Congress  about  2  weeks  rgo  by  the 
President. 

The  Joint  resolution  simply  provides 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$270,500,000  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen,  and  trade  adjustment  allow- 
Einces. 

This  amount  was  requested  by  the 
President  on  September  27,  1971  as  being 
urgently  needed — (H.  Doc.  92-164). 

Because  of  the  lirgency,  the  Congress 
i.s  considering  this  request  as  an  indi- 
vidual Item  rather  than  holding  it  tea 
the  regular  supplemental  appropriation 


bill  which  will  be  acted  on  In  the  subse- 
quent weeks  of  this  session. 

The  current  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1972  Is  $274,500,000,  the  same  as 
the  amount  requested,  of  which  $125  mil- 
lion wEw  advanced  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  thereby  rediicing  the  current  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  $149,500,000.  These 
funds  are  expected  to  be  exhausted  this 
week. 

Under  this  supplemental  request,  man- 
datory payments  would  be  provided  as 
follows : 

A.  $74,000,000  to  claimants  for  trade 
adjustment  benefits  to  workers,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

B.  $36,716,000  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  former  Federal  employees. 

C.  $159,784,000  for  unemployment 
benefits  for  ex-servicemen. 

Total — $270,500,000. 
Total  costs  for  this  ticcount  for  fiscal 
year  1971  were  $442,080,000.  With  this 
supplemental  request,  the  fiscal'  year 
1972  availability  of  funds  wlU  be  $320,- 
000,000— about  $122  million  less  than 
fiscal  year  1971  costs.  Undoubtedly,  a 
further  request  and  appropriation  will  be 
necessary  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  as  the  requests  continue  to  be  un- 
derestimated. It  Is  my  hope,  and  that  of 
the  committee,  I  beUeve,  that  the  insuffl- 
ciencies  of  these  requests  for  this  account 
can  be  rectified  In  the  future. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  resolution  will  pass.  It  was  reported 
out  by  the  committee  imanimously,  with- 
out objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellendkr).  Over  the  past  few 
years  the  estimates  presented  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  ex-sei-vlcemen,  have  been  way 
off  the  mark.  I  believe  the  time  has  crane, 
for  the  OCBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, and  the  Department  heads,  to  pre- 
sent a  more  realistic  estimate  to  our  com- 
mittee, so  that  It  will  not  be  necessary, 
to  go  through  this  exercise  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

While  we  are  providing  the  full  budget 
request  from  the  Department  today,  we 
know  they  will  be  back  again  this  year 
for  additional  funds. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  this  appro- 
priation be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  915) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION   ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
wUl  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  bill  (8.  2483)  to  authorize  financial  sup. 
port  for  Improvements  In  Indian  education 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BCENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  almost 
4  years  ago,  on  August  31,  1967,  Senate 
Resolution  165  authorized  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  •'examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children."  While  not  a  legislative  sub- 
committee, the  Special  Indian  Education 
Subccanmlttee  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  need  for  development  of  national 
legislation  dealing  -vMYi  the  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to 
Indian  education. 

At  one  of  the  first  hearings  of  the 
subcommittee,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
observed : 

The  Indian  Is  the  forgotten  citizen  of  this 
country  .  .  .;  It  Is  our  Intention  to  work 
with  Indian  children  to  see  whether  we  can 
improve  their  educational  possibilities  so  that 
they  can  become  first-class  citizens,  so  that 
10  years  from  now  people  wUl  not  look  at  the 
Indians  and  say  that  they  are  forgotten,  that 
they  are  deprived,  that  they  are  living  In 
poverty  l>ecause  of  our  neglect,  the  neglect 
of  the  white  people,  the  neglect  of  Congress, 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  devoted  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  time  and  energy  to 
the  work  of  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee, and  In  a  brief  period  of  time 
his  concern  became  a  national  concern. 
He  transformed  the  problems  of  the  in- 
equality and  ineffectiveness  of  Indian 
education  into  issues  of  national  concern, 
and  he  initiated  the  efforts  In  this  body  to 
bring  about  realization  of  the  rising  ex- 
pectations of  Indian  communities  con- 
cerning the  education  of  their  children. 
As  to  Indian  children  In  the  public 
schools — around  70  percent  of  all  Indian 
children  enrolled  in  school — S.  2482  rep- 
resents a  culmination  of  the  efforts 
initiated  4  years  ago. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  even  in  1967 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee was  no  stranger  to  Indian  educa- 
tion. Through  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, public  schools  serving  Indian 
children  on  or  near  reservations  became 
eligible  in  1953  to  participate  in  Public 
Law  815  that  provided  funds  for  school 
construction  to  federally  imi>acted  areas. 
In  1958  Public  Law  874.  which  provided 
moneys  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
additional  expenses  of  education  caused 
by  increased  attendance  resulting  from 
Federal  activities,  was  amended  by  the 
action  of  this  committee  to  include  In- 
dians on  Federal  reservations. 

Indians  in  public  schools  could,  of 
course,  from  the  first,  participate  In  gen- 
eral Federal  education  programs  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
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Uon  Act  of  1965.  In  1966,  however,  the  relating  to  that  amendment  constitute  been  cleared  from  the  education  rtivi«,.n 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  ex-  over  465  pages  of  hearing  record.  of  the  B™u  y rt          <^"'^**»°"  division 

tended  programs  and  services  available  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  Despite  recent  and  continuing  nxiUrSt"^ 

through  mits  I,  n.  and  m  of  ESEA  to  since  these  Indian  education  provisions  over  off-reS^^tiofboardl^g  schS?  th^ 

Indian     children    enrolled     in     federal  were  originally  introduced.  The  bill  orlg-  Bureau  continues  to  "studv"  111^811^8 

.schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In-  Inally  would  have  affected  Indian  par-  tion.   And  since   the   Labor  Commits 

dian  Affairs  In  subsequent  years  Indian  Ucipatlon  in  Utle  I  of  Public  Law  874  and  hearings  on  this  bill  last  spring^  oi^ 

involvement  in  other  Office  of  Educa-  would  have  substituted  a  new  Indian  en-  school  takeover  contract  MsbLn  agre^ 

uon  programs  have   been  expanded.   I  titlement  provision  in  Its  place.  Because  to  by  the  Bureau,  though  numerous  oth- 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  of  the  basic  strength  of  PubUc  Law  874  ers  have  been  proposed  by  Indian  tribes 

in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  summary  of  in  Congress  and  because  of  the  funda-  Very  little  movement  in  education  can 

funds  expended  by  the  Office  of  Educa-  mental  role  its  funds  play  in  some  dls-  traoUng  haToJcSS  to  recent  monThs 

tion  for  Indians  over  the  post  5  years,  tricts.  part  A  of  the  bill  was  revised  to  and  I  thi^  U  w^d  be^sefulT  i^l 

and  the  projected  cost  estunates  of  new  leave  the  authorization  under  Public  Law  elude  In  the  record  and  ask  unanimous 

^"^I'^^Uf  **''^t*^  T**^'"  .K  ^*^^;  _  .  *J:J  ni*  previously  had  been  and  to  pro-  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  vide  that  funds  authorized  under  the  the  end  of  m>-  statement  information 

was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record,  new  amendment  would  be  supplemental  compiled  in  July  by  the  BIA  on  contract^ 

as  foUows:  to  and  in  addition   to  funds  provided  for  school  operation,  Johnson-O-Mallev 

Funds  obligated  or  expended  by  U.S.  Office  of  through  874.  programs,  and  title  ESEIA  programs 

Education  Jot  Indian  Education  Perhaps  one  of  the   most  Important  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr   Al- 

1966  '•2,016.988  changes  in  this  bill  was  the  deletion  last  len>.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

1967  36,741,470  summer  Of  a  provision  whlch  would  have  (See  exhibit  1.) 

1968  35.173.173  established  a  National  Board  of  Indian  Mr.  KENNEDY    Mr    President    I  be- 

1969  36.936.125  Education.  The  Indian  Education  Sub-  lieve  that  on  this  occasion  of  the  con- 

'^'°  39.493.311  committee  had  concluded  that  improve-  sideration  of  the  first  bill  In  Congress 

'  Reported  as  not  available  or  not  funded  '"^"^  °^  Indian  education  in  Federal  dealing  solely  and  specifically  with  In- 

in  tables  submitted  by  OE.pp  1927-1929  (see  schools  was  not  possible  under  the  pres-  dian   education   programs    it  would   be 

source  below),  ent  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  useful  to  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Spe- 

Source:  For  aU  data,  except  Public  Law  ^^^.'rs.  The  BIA  was  felt  to  be  peren-  cial  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 

815  874  is  from  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  dually  unresponsive  to  the  educational  in  setting  an  agenda  for  aurtion  In  this 

and  Public  Welfare.  Education  Amendments  needs  of  Indian  Students,  and  the  or-  field.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 

1971.  part  4.  pp.  1927-29.  Public  Law  815  874  ganization  Structure  of  the  BIA  was  not  Senator  from   Arizona   in  his  sejjarate 

OE  budget  office,  by  phone  8-4-71.  believed  to  be  consistent  with  designing  statement  in  the  report  on  S    2482  tliat 

Estimated    new    oBtiCATiONAi    authority   fiscal  ^^f'l"*'^tl*''n'"'''*''^T*^"''^"°'' P""*  there  are  omissions  in  this  bill, 

YtARS  1973  1974  1975  grams  Or  With  allowmg  Indian  commu-  Indian  education  does  not  lend  it.self 

nities  to  design  or  conduct  their  own  pro-  to  simplistic  or  monolithic  approaches 

l""».iuonsof<ioH«fs|     grams.  Thus  this  bill  as  originally  In-  There  are  over  450  recognized  tribes  in 

—  troduced  provided  for  the  transfer  of  ad-  tlie  United  States  and  over  230  spoken 

Subject                             1973      1974       197  ministration  of  Indian  education  pro-  Indian  languages.  Education  services  for 

grams  from  the  Bureau  to  a  new  Na-  Indian  children  are  provided  by  State 

^"'mV.iiiti    »nit  II  lional  Board  of  Indian  Education.  school  systems,  mission  schools,  private 

"catio'!!ai"»genc°es  .*-"!.     75.5      82.5       90  8  Some  tribes  Voiced  imequivocal  opposl-  schools.  Bureau-operated  schools,  special 

(b)  Tfjnsfer  to  Secretary  ot  tion  to  fragmenting  the  Bureau  through  schools  for  the  handicapped,  and  private 

Stction  3: '""*'"" "■" ■  removal  of  its  education  fimctions  to  a  corporations.  Some  BIA  schools  are  day 

(«)  Special  proRfams and  new  agency.  The  Senate  Interior  Com-  schools:  some  are  off-reservation  board- 

(b)  TrSnX's'io  secfeury  ot        ^^  °      ^^°       ^''^  mittec  was  Considering— and   presently  ing  schools.   Some  Bureau  schools  are 

Interior                           0.5 Still  has  before  it — bills  relating  to  the  run  by  the  local  Indian  community:  some 

Section  4  Aduii  educauon -      8.0 J'o  "  ""  g.6  structure  Of  Indian  education  in  the  BIA.  have  Indian  advisory  school  boards:  some 

Total 131.0    125.5      m7t  !*•  thus  remains  the  feeling  of  the  Labor  have    no    local   Indian    involvement    in 

■ '. '. L  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  that  school  programs  or  policies. 

TUT     vrx^KTui^-r^v   rot.  °^  Senator  Mondale  and  myself  especial-  The  Senate  s  best  efforts  to  deal  com- 

o       »                    September  of  last  ly,  that  legislative  acUon  relating  to  BIA  prehensively  with  Indian  educaUon  over 

year.  Senator  Mondale  and  I  Introduced  education  programs  should  await  consid-  the  past  few  decades  are  best  illustrated 

an  indiwi  Education  Act  addressing  it-  eration   and   discussion   by   the   Indian  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110  in   the 

sell   to  both  public  and  Federal  school  community  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  84th  Congress,  authorizing  a  studv  and 

programs  for  Indian  children.  Interior  Committee  within  the  next  few  investigation  of  Indian  education  bv  the 

And  I  plight  mention  here  that  the  months.  Secretary   of    the  Interior— which"  was 

UnSush°e?  le"nator'**ffom"Minn^t,ti!:  ^  recognize  that  because  S.  2482  does  "ever  funded  or  iniUated-and  Senate 

tingmshed    Senator    from    Mmnesota—  ^ot  deal   with  Bureau  schools  or  pro-  Resolution  165  in  the  90th  Congress  au- 

SoMhrs'^TlSoSCt^nin'  «^"^-  't  cannoT  be  consid'ed  a  com-  thorizing  the   acUviUes   of   the   Special 

Ji^i  Educlt?^S?>^s  s^^rt^nr  tS:  Prehensive  approach  to  Indian  educa-  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education    In 

b  n  todav    has  mad^  th^s^^Ssiltion  «  «°"  Hearings  have  been  held  betore  the  short.  Congress  in  the  past  has  not  even 

rpiiii^                                       legislation  a  mterlor  Committee  on  proposals  deal-  bee"  billing  to  commit  itself  to  a  partial 

T^»  hill  ,.oc  ,.oi^f..„^.,oo^      ,»v,  Ing  With  this  area,  and  I  understand  that  effort  onlndian  education.  Consideration 

reSorS  L  Pehrua,l  2S  of  fh^l  v.^  ^"'^h"  ^^^^^"Ks  will  be  scheduled  this  of  S.  2482  begins  this  process  and  in,- 

an  am^nSmentNT  £to  tS  nf^^^^  ^'^'-  "  ^^  ^'^'"^y  become  an  ax-  tiates  this  commitment. 

Suc^uon  Aa  ^^ndiLiU  o?  laS^i^d  'O'"  i"  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaii-s  that  The  continued  integrity  of  Indian  cul- 

w'afrSed'^to^f  ^Sflon  I'uliom-  ^  <^h-^ff,  f-  -^^^  in  education  pro-  ^r^rlilUy ^ of  ^rSidTarpS^to 

mittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  WelfarP  grams  until  the  outside  pressures  toward  **"  "^^  aouity  ol   tne  Indian  people  to 

Committee  changes  become  greater  than  the  bureau-  ^^^U'^H'TrSf''"'^'  '"^'"'.''  '".'' 

I  have  indicated  from  the  start  that  cratic  inertia  opposing  it.  generSn'^'s^fnd^^ 

S%?1"  ^  °'i^^"H^"V!!'^?,'^"'=^''  ."'^.^  ^l  example,  there  had  been  extended  ^^epIrSn  oTSSfdi^duaTt^lar^I 

draft  to  be  molded  and  built  upon  by  the  negotiaUons  between  the  Office  of  Edu-  nvir.g  and  make  his  way  in  the  greater 

Indian  people   AU  told,  over  a  thousand  cation  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  society— is   in   large  part   the  role  and 

copies  of  the  bill  were  circulated  among  over  an  agreement  for  administering  Utle  the  goal  of  education.  The  rhetorical 

tribal  chairmen.  Indian  organizations.  I  funds,  but  it  took  a  Senate  hearing  to  statement  of  general  principles  and  Ini- 

indian  publications,  and  educators.  In  brin»  both  agencies  together  to  culminate  Uation  of  extensive  studies  do  little  to 

April  and  May  the  EducaUon  Subcom-  the  agreement  The  BLA  has  been  con-  further  this  objecUve.  AU  legislation  and 

mittee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  the  siderlng   revision   of   Johnson-O'MaUey  administraUvc  acUviUes  must  be  fully 

Indian  education  amendment  and  testl-  regulaUons  for  almost  a  year  now.  but  committed  to  two  principles:  local  com- 

mony,  statements,  and  correspondence  the  revised  regulations  have  not  even  munitv  involvement  In  the  formulaUon 
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of  educational  policies  and  operation  of 
programs,  and  an  adequate  funding  baM 
to  support  exemplary  educational  sys- 
tems. S.  2482  is  dedicated  to  these  ends 
for  public  school  education  Involving  In- 
dian children. 

This  leaves  us  with  an  agenda  which  I 
hope  the  Congress  and  the  executive  will 
respond  to  In  the  next  few  months.  On 
the  legislative  front.  House  action  will 
be  required  before  S.  2482  can  become 
law.  and  before  Indian  children  will  bene- 
fit in  any  way  from  the  efforts  of  the 
past  4  years.  And  Congress  must  turn 
its  attentions  to  the  restructuring  of  BIA 
education  programs. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  believe  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  presently 
constituted,  is  structurally  incapable  of 
providing  substantial  reforms  in  its  edu- 
cation programs.  Thus  Congress  must 
develop  legislation  under  the  direction 
of  the  Indian  community  that  will  bring 
about  the  restructuring  of  the  BIA  and 
the  redirecting  of  its  education  programs, 
through  contracting  or  otherwise. 

Finally,  Congress  must  act  to  provide 
a  substantially  higher  level  of  construc- 
tion funds  for  schools  serving  Indian 
children. 

On  the  administrative  level,  new  con- 
tract procedures  in  the  BIA  must  be 
adopteid  immediately  to  insure  oppor- 
tunities for  communities  to  take  over 
operation  of  their  schools  with  greatest 
flexibility  and  with  continuing  support 
services  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  Bureau. 

Much-needed  new  regulations  for 
funding  through  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
Act  must  be  promulgated  without  delay. 

The  Bureau  must  take  action  on  the 
abuses  and  failures  involved  in  the  ofT- 
reservatlon  boarding  schools,  closing 
those  schools  and  providing  on-reserva- 
tlon  alternatives  according  to  a  definite 
schedule.  The  now  infamous  Intermoun- 
taln  School,  mentioned  extensively  in 
our  hearings  on  this  bill,  would  be  a  good 
starting  place. 

Finally,  even  where  Indian  communi- 
ties do  not  wish  to  take  over  complete 
control  of  their  schools,  they  should  still 
be  Involved  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
the  budgeting,  programing,  and  policy- 
making concerning  those  schools.  Com- 
munity involvement  must  become  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  in  Bureau  schools. 

S.  2482  establishes  three  new  pro- 
grams: The  first  would  assist  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  Indian  students;  the  second 
would  provide  funds  for  special  programs 
and  projects  to  Improve  Indian  educa- 
tional opportunities;  and  the  third  would 
support  the  Improvement  of  adult  Indian 
education.  To  administer  these  and  other 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
OfBce  of  Education,  a  special  Office  of 
Indian  Education — with  bureau  status — 
in  OE.  will  be  established.  Finally,  a 
presidentially  appointed  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Indian  Education  is 
established  to  participate  in  reviewing 
applications,  evaluating  programs,  for- 
mulating the  budget,  and  generally  ad- 
vising the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  regard  to  education  programs  in 
which  Indians  participate. 

Part  A  of  S.  2482  will  provide  over  $75 
million  in  funds  for  supplemental  educa- 
tion programs  for  Indian  children  at- 


tending public  schools.  But  more  impor. 
tant  than  the  funds  provided,  are  three 
key  sections  in  part  A  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  Indian  community 
involvement  in  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. S.  2482  has  from  the  first  provided 
that  a  committee  of  parents  of  the  Indian 
children  to  be  served  imder  the  part  A 
entitlement  program  be  Involved  in  ap- 
proving the  application  for  funds,  and 
that  the  Indian  community  be  involved  in 
the  planning  for  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  part. 

Two  imixjrtant  new  sections  were 
added  to  S.  2482  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  at  its  executive  ses- 
sion last  month.  One  section,  relating  to 
extension  of  the  ESEA  set-aside  pro- 
grams for  BIA  schools,  would  treat  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  State 
educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of 
administering  smd  regulating  title  I  pro- 
grams. Thus  Indian  parental  involve- 
ment in  BIA  title  I  funded  programs  will 
become  for  the  first  time  a  mandate  of 
law.  A  second  section,  initially  proposed 
by  Senator  Mondale  and  supported  fully 
by  the  Labor  Committee,  requires  paren- 
tal participation  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dian community  in  the  local  administra- 
tion of  funds  provided  under  Public  Law 
874.  Thus,  in  every  Indian  education  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  parental  involvement  will  be 
mandatory.  This  is  what  Indian  control 
and  self-determination  Is  all  about. 

Part  B  of  S.  2482  provides  $25  million 
the  first  year  and  $35  million  thereafter 
for  demonstration  projects  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children.  And  part  C  provides  $5  million 
the  first  year  and  $8  million  for  the  next 
3  years  for  adult  Indian  education  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

A  final  Important  Indian-control  pro- 
vision is  written  into  the  bill  in  the  form 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education.  This  Council,  consisting  of 
native  Americans  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, will  not  only  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  on  programs  in  which 
Indians  participate,  but  will  also  review 
applications  for  assistance  under  new 
programs  established  by  this  bill,  evalu- 
ate Indian  education  programs  and  proj- 
ects, assist  in  formulating  regulations 
for  874  grants,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  Indian  education  programs  to 
Congress. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  however,  is 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
National  Council  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  to  Indian  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations  to  assist 
them  in  improving  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  Presently  some  78  pub- 
lic schools  have  predominantly  Indian 
school  boards,  and  those  schools  have 
generally  proved  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  developing  effective  programs  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  A  memo- 
randum on  "Predominantly  Indian 
School  Boards  in  Public  School  Districts" 
has  been  prepared  for  me  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Education  Division,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mem- 
orandum be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  so  that  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  these  boards  can 
be  recognized.  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  can  assist  in  the  multi- 


plication of  these  local  Indian  efforts  In 
public  schools. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  2482  has  the  firm  support  of 
the  people  affected  by  its  provisions.  The 
Education  Subcommittee  hearing  record 
contains  extensive  correspondence  and 
comprehensive  statements  In  support  of 
the  bill.  On  August  6  I  introduced  In  the 
Congressional  Record  numerous  tele- 
grams supporting  this  measure,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  list  of  those  who  indicated  sup- 
port at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TELI  GRAMS     RECtrVED    IN    SUPPORT    OF    INDIAN 

Education    Act 

Will  Antell,  President,  National  Indian 
Education     Association. 

Alaska  Native  Brotherhcxjd. 

Wayne  V.  Zunlgha,  Executive  Director, 
Ui.ited  Southeastern  Tribes,  Inc. 

Donald  R.  Wright,  Chairman,  Legislative 
Committee,  National  Tribal  Chairman's  As- 
soc also — Prpsldent.  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives. 

Morgan  Otis.  President,  California  Indian 
Education  Association. 

V'lrgltila  Brown,  Small  Tribes  Organization 
<f  Western  Washington. 

Frances  McKlnley,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tiuiiBl  Indian  Training  and  Research  Center 

R.ibert  A.  Roessel,  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege. 

Dr  James  J.  Wilson,  Executive  Director, 
Saulhwestern  Cooperative  Educational 
Laboratory. 

Dillon  Platero.  Director.  Rough  Rock  Dem- 
on.'stratlon  school. 

Edward  E.  Claplanhoo.  Chairman.  National 
Indian  Council,  also  Board  of  Directors.  Na- 
tional  TYlbal   Chairman   Assoc. 

Buffalo  Tiger,  Chairman.  McCouskee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida. 

Henry  W.  Allen,  President,  Ponkawa  Tribe 
cf  Oklahoma. 

Edward  E.  Claplanaho,  Chairman,  Macah 
Tribal  Council. 

John  Stevens,  aovernor  of  Passamaquoddy 
Tribe  of  Maine. 

Leonard  Blggoose.  Chairman,  Ponca  TYlbal 
Council. 

A.  Bruce  Pones,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association. 

Ronald  Senungetuk. 

Wayne  A.  Newell. 

Richard  Whlttaker.  Alaska  State  Represen- 
tative. 

Rev.  James  H.  Woods.  Secretary  Treasurer 
of  Lumbee  Indian  Parents  Organization. 

Mr.  James  Brewlngton,  President,  Inde- 
pendent   Americans   for   Progress. 

Clarence  Jackson,  President.  Southeast 
Alaska  Community  Action, 

Joe  Williams,  Mayor,  City  of  Saxlman, 
Alaska. 

California  Indian  Legal  Services. 

Deganawldah  Quetzalcoatl  University. 

Enizabeth  Whlteman,  Crow  Indian  from 
Montana 

Artley  M.  Skenandore.  Executive  DIrertor, 
Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Commission. 

The  American  Indian  Law  Students  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interior  Committee  hearings  on  this  bill 
last  month  provided  additional  support 
for  the  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
major  substantive  recommendations  of 
Indian  representatives  have  been  Incor- 
porated Into  this  final  product. 
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Instead  of  detailing  Individually  the 
provisions  of  S.  2482,  I  believe  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  re- 
port section  on  that  title  fiUly  explains 
the  objectives  and  intentions  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  relevant  excerpts  from  that 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with  the 
explanations  of  two  key  amendments  in- 
cluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extracts  Prom  S.  Rept.  02-384 

VIEWS    or     COMMmTE     ON     LABOR     AND     PUBLIC 
WELPAKE 

8.  2482  establishes  three  new  programs: 
the  first  would  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  meeting  the  special  needs  of  Indian 
students;  the  second  would  provide  funds 
for  special  programs  and  projects  to  improve 
IndlELQ  educational  opportunities;  and  the 
third  would  support  the  Improvement  of 
adult  Indian  education.  An  Office  of  Indian 
Education  In  the  Office  of  Education  and  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion also  would  be  established.  Nonreserva- 
tlon  Indians  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
programs  established  under  the  bill,  and 
community  participation  In  programs  for  the 
Bpeclflc  benefit  of  Indian  children  is  re- 
quired. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1968  the  special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  established,  and 
funded  by  a  Senate  Resolution,  to  examine, 
lnvesrt,lgate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  i>ertalnlng  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children. 

That  subcommittee  held  hearings  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  visited  schools,  ex- 
amined studies  and  reports,  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  Indians,  Government  ofSclaJs,  and 
others  with  relevant  expertise  In  seven  vol- 
umes of  subcommittee  hearings  and  five 
volumes  of  committee  prints,  the  subcom- 
mittee documented  the  full  details  of  the 
failure  of  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
policies   relating   to   Indian   education. 

In  November  1969  the  subcommittee  is- 
sued Its  final  report  entitled  "Indian  Edu- 
cation: A  National  Tragedy — A  National 
Challenge"  (S  Rept.  91-501),  which  recom- 
mended a  number  of  legislative  measures  to 
raise  Indian  education  to  an  exemplary  level. 
The  primary  recommendation  In  that  report 
was:  "That  there  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  Indian  education  act 
to  meet  the  special  education  needs  of  In- 
dians both  In  the  Federal  schools  and  In  the 
public  schools."  S  2482  Is  a  vital  first  step 
In  responding  to  this  recommendation. 

S.  2482  was  originally  Introduced  as 
Amendment  Number  6  to  S.  669,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1971,  and  was  reported 
favorably  at  Title  IV  of  8.  669.  On  August  6, 
1971,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  or- 
dered Title  IV  deleted  from  S,  669  and  that 
title  was  Introduced  as  an  Independent  bill 
(S.  2482)  and  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Interior  Committee. 

SCOPE   or   PROBLEM   AND   NEED 

There  are  currently  almost  200,000  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  In  this  rxatlon's  public 
schools.  This  constitutes  over  70  percent  of 
the  total  Indian  student  population,  the  re- 
maining children  being  enrolled  In  private 
schools  and  schools  run  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  In  three  states — South  Dakota, 
Alaska,  and  New  Mexico — Indian  enrollment 
amounts  to  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
state  public  school  enrollment. 

The  public  school  education  received  by 
Indian  students  has  been  subsidized  to  some 
extent  by  the  PederaJ  Government  since  the 
18908.  The  purpose  of  the  legislation  appeared 
to  be  twofold.  First,  It  gave  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  policy  of  Integrating  Indians 


Into  the  white  culture,  thus  establishing  the 
goal  of  assimilation  with  the  public  schools 
as  the  vehicle  for  attaining  that  go«l.  Sec- 
ond, It  established  the  precedent  of  provid- 
ing subsidies  to  public  schools  In  order  to  en- 
courage them  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
Indian  education. 

This  approach,  initially  established  by  au- 
thorizing the  OfBcc  of  Indian  Affairs  to  re- 
imburse public  schools  for  the  extra  expense 
Incurred  by  Instructing  Indian  children,  was 
formalized  by  the  enactment  of  the  Johnson- 
O'M&lley  Act  of  1934,  which  permitted  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  contract  with 
states  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Indian 
students.  Indian  education  was  further  sub- 
sidized in  1951  with  the  enactment  of  the 
federally  Impacted  area  legislation — Public 
Laws  815  and  874  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress. Indian  children  have,  since  1966,  also 
benefited  from  specific  participation  in  vari- 
ous programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

In  spite  of  these  federal  efforts,  the  Indian 
Education  Subconunlttee  in  1969  found  In- 
dian education  to  be  a  national  tragedy 
Some  of  Its  general  findings  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dropout  rates  are  twice  the  national  aver- 
age In  both  public  and  Federal  schools.  Some 
school  districts  have  dropout  rates  approach- 
ing 100  percent; 

Achievement  levels  of  Indian  children  are 
2  to  3  years  below  those  of  white  students: 
and  the  Indian  child  falls  progressively  fur- 
ther behind  the  longer  he  stays  In  school; 

One-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers — by  their  own  admission — 
would  prefer  not  to  teach  Indian  children; 
Indian  children,  more  than  any  other 
minority  group,  believe  themselves  to  be 
"below  average"  In  intelligence,  even  though 
evidence  Is  contrary  to  this  belief. 

While  local  school  districts  themselves 
must  share  part  of  the  responsibility,  the 
Indian  Education  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  failed  to 
live  up  to  Its  responsibilities  In  providing 
funds  and  leadership  for  assisting  public 
school  districts  to  better  understand  and 
meet  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students. 
We  have  concluded  that  our  national  poli- 
cies for  educating  American  Indians  are  a 
failure  of  major  proportions.  They  have  not 
offered  Indian  children — either  In  years  past 
or  today — an  educational  opjjortunlty  any- 
where near  equal  to  that  offered  the  great 
bulk  of  American  children.  Past  generations 
of  lawmakers  and  administrators  have  failed 
the  American  Indian.  Our  own  generation 
thus  faces  a  challenge — we  can  continue  the 
unacceptable  pKjllcles  and  programs  of  the 
past  or  we  can  recognize  our  failures,  review 
our  commitments,  and  reinvest  otir  efforts 
with  new  energy. 

One  general  principle  which  applies  to  the 
range  of  Indian  education  programs  estab- 
lished In  this  bill  Is  that  they  are  addressed 
to  all  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  In  this 
country.  The  bill  generally  recognizes  that  as 
to  urban  Indians,  terminated  tribes,  and  other 
non-Federal  Indians,  there  exists  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— at  minimum,  remedial  In  nature — to 
provide  educational  assistance.  Both  the  ter- 
mination policies  of  the  1960s  and  the  con- 
tinuing relocation  programs  have  intensified 
the  Impoverishment  and  educational  de- 
privation of  many  of  the  so  called  non-Fed- 
eral Indians.  Thus  the  grant  and  entitle- 
ment provisions  of  this  bill,  by  applying  to 
all  Indians,  are  directed  in  part  at  remedying 
the  consequences  of  past  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 

PART       A SUPPLEMENTAL       INDIAN       EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Public  Law  874  was  enacted  In  1950  to 
provide  financial  assistance  where  Federal 
activities — especially  military  Installations — 
resulted  In  loes  of  part  of  the  tax  base  for 
local  school  systems.  Indians  were  not  In- 
cluded In  Public  Law  874  when  first  enacted, 
and   Its   original    purpose   was   unrelated   to 


Indian  education.  This  law  Is  now,  however, 
a  major  source  of  Federal  funds  for  public 
school  districts  with  substantial  Indian 
enrollments.  . 

Many  school  districts,  having  large  num- 
bers of  Indian  children,  have  become  heavily 
dependent  upon  funding  under  Public  Law 
874.  Recent  studies  have  Indicated,  however, 
that  discriminatory  allocation  of  educational 
services  In  local  districts  often  means  that 
874  funds  do  little  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  of  Indian  children.  Although 
a  school  district  receives  Impact  Aid  funds 
corresponding  to  a  count  of  Indian  children, 
this  has  not  meant  that  Indians  necessarily 
get  their  fair  share  of  that  money  or  of  the 
district's  total  revenues. 

Federal  law  does  not  require,  for  example, 
that  Indian  children  receive  a  share  of  the 
Public  Law  874  funds  equal  to  that  of  all 
other  children.  Nor  are  there  any  present 
procedures  for  preventing  discrimination 
against  Indian  students  In  the  allocation  of 
state  and  local  resources.  Thus  a  recent 
Legal  Defense  Fund  report  on  federal  Indian 
education  programs  entitled  "An  B\en 
Chance"  found  that  in  large  districts  where 
Indian  enrollment  Is  concentrated  In  certain 
schools  close  to  reservations,  there  Is  usually 
a  vast  difference  In  the  quality  of  education 
and  facilities  and  resources  offered  In  these 
schools  from  those  offered  In  predominantly 
non-Indian  schools.  "The  differences  are  so 
obvious."  concludes  the  report,  "as  to  lead 
to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  Indian 
children  are  not  receiving  an  equal  share  of 
anything." 

In  fact,  public  schools  serving  predomi- 
nantly Indian  children  are  often  In  greater 
need  of  assistance  than  other  eligible  schools 
because  of  the  spyeclal  remedial  education 
requirements  of  Indian  children.  Yet  Ptiblio 
Law  874  makes  no  distinction  in  their  favor. 
Furthermore,  the  partlclf>atlon  of  Indian 
parents  In  the  educational  processes  relating 
to  their  children  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Part  A  does  not  affect  the  funding  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874  in  any  way.  It 
simply  adds  a  new  title  III  to  be  known 
as  the  "Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Assistance  Act."  It  is  designed  to 
provide  new  funds  for  special  Indian  edu- 
cation programs  and  to  give  Indian  com- 
munities a  voice  In  the  use  of  those  funds 
Under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  of  E:d- 
ucatlon  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  In  average  dally 
attendance. 

Grants  may  be  used  for  planning.  Includ- 
ing pilot  projects  to  test  the  effectiveness  by 
plans  developed:  and  the  establishment, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  specially  de- 
signed programs.  Including  minor  remodeling 
and  acquisition  of  specially  designed  equip- 
ment, to  meet  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children.  They  are  authorized  during  a  three- 
year  period,  from  fiscal  1972  through  1975. 

Under  section  305(b)(2)(B)  the  parents 
of  children  participating  In  the  new  entitle- 
ment program  are  to  participate  In  each 
stage  of  planning,  application,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  under  this  part.  The 
committee  reaffirms  Its  conviction  that  It  is 
Important  that  parents  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  educational 
progresses  affecting  their  children.  Part  A 
requires  open  consultation  by  the  local  ed- 
ucational agency  with  parents  of  Indian 
children  to  be  served.  Including  public  hear- 
ings at  which  they  will  have  full  cqjportunlty 
to  understand  the  program;  approval  of  the 
application  by  aj  committee  comfxised  of  a 
majority  of  such  parents  and  selected  by 
them:  and  continuing  involvement  in  and 
evaluation  of  the  programs  set  up  under 
the  grant.  In  order  to  enable  the  parent  com- 
mittee to  function  effectively  with  resjject 
to  Its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  funds 
may  be  allocated  for  their  conducting  nec- 
essary and  pertinent  business. 

Indians  ellglUe  for  assistance  under  part 
A,  as  defined  In  section  9  of  the  bill  Include 
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Alask*  NatlTM  aoid  •tate-reoogziized.  termi- 
nated, UMl  urban  Ir¥ill»n».  Tb*  definition 
includes  Indlani  reoosnlzed  by  tbe  S«cr«Ury 
of  Intertor  for  any  purpose,  sueb  u  thoe« 
residing  In  CSBlUtomla.  and  piM>vldas  ftirtber 
that  the  Coaunlssloner  of  XdncstloQ  may 
promulgate  regulaUons  under  wblcb  groups 
or  individuals  otberwlse  excluded  would  be 
included  under  part  A  prosrama.  to  aUvw 
(or  situations  not  preasntly  fowsssn.  The 
Committee  Intends  that  the  definition  be 
viewed  as  Inclusive  rather  tban  exclusive, 
(or  example,  one  standard  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  adopt  In  adm,lnlsterlnK  this  part 
l3  one  Involving  a  community  recognition 
mechanism,  atumng  tbe  parent  committee 
to  certify  students  as  "Indians".  This  ap- 
proach might  be  particularly  opposite  In 
urban  areas. 

Section  303(b)  provides  for  an  additional 
authorization  ot  6  percent  of  the  ajnounts 
appropriated  for  payments  under  part  A  to 
enable  the  Oommlsslooer  of  Education  to 
provide  Onanclal  assistance  to  schools  on  or 
near  reservations  which  arc  not  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  have  not  been  such  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  Committee  In- 
tends that  the  funds  provided  under  this 
secUon  bo  used  to  support  and  encourage 
community  run  schools  that  may  not  be 
amuated  or  may  only  be  newly  affiliated  with 
the  state  system.  In  recent  years  several  In- 
novative Indian-run  schools  have  been  estab- 
li.-.hed  Although  these  schools  are  run  under 
dilTerent  Jxirlsdlctlons  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements, they  have  proved  that  Indians 
can  free  themselves  of  non-Indian  domina- 
tion of  their  schools.  And.  more  Importantly 
these  Indian  efforts  have  proved  education- 
ally productive. 

One  of  the  primary  problems  communltlea 
face  when  attempting  to  take  over  schools 
formerly  run  by  the  Federal  Government  Is 
that  of  obtaining  adequate  funding.  The 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  should 
assist  Indian  conununltles  In  getting  off  the 
grtiund  with  locally  conti-olled  schools  or 
st:hool  dlstrlctB. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  that 
fxmds  under  section  303(b)  be  used  to  sup- 
port these  efforts,  and  that  the  Commlssjoner 
actively  solicit  proposals  lor  such  Indian 
schtxjl  development. 

PART  B SPECIAI,  pnOCRAMS 

Tht  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  stud- 
ies Indicate  that  Indian  students  In  Federal 
schools  score  more  than  2  years  below  na- 
tional nornis  on  achievement  tests.  Portv 
percent  of  the  students  drop  out  before 
graduation.  Public  schools  enrolling  Indians 
rarely  Include  coursework  which  recognizes 
Indian  history,  culture,  or  language,  and  In 
fact  often  use  materials  and  approaches 
which  ai^  derogatory  toward  Indians.  Clearly 
the  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
childreu  are  In  des{>erate  need  of  Improve- 
ment. 

Part  B  adds  a  new  section  810  to  t:tle  VIII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Etliicatlon 
Act  |ESE.\)  which  will  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  for: 

Planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  Improve  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children; 

Program  to  provide  educational  services 
not  available  in  suflicicnt  quantity  or  qual- 
ity for  Indian  children,  and  to  establish 
exemplary  programs  and  centers  to  enrich 
Indian  education; 

Training  or  retraining  of  educational  per- 
sonnel serving  Indian  cliUdren:  and 

Dissemination  of  Information  on  Indian 
education  and  the  evaluation  of  federally 
assisted  programs. 

For  these  grants.  $25,000,000  Is  authorized 
In  fiscal  1972  and  $33,000,000  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

After  June  30,  1972.  funds  for  library  re- 
sources, supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services,  and  education  of  the  handi- 
capped— titles  n,  in,  and  IV  of  tbe  Elemen- 
tary  arul  Secondary  Education   Act — which 


were  formerly  allotted  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  will  be  discontinued.  Punds  (or  these 
purpoaea  will  be  aTallaU*  uiuler  thla  new 
section  of  UUe  vni.  Scboola  serving  Indian 
children  wUl  rmnain  ellcihle  to  participate 
In  bOlnguaa  procnuna  noder  tttle  VII.  BSBA. 

Indian  tribes,  Indian  edueaUooal  acencles, 
and  Indian  organtzatlona  are  aUgtbie  grantees 
under  the  various  provlslona  of  this  p«rt.  In- 
dian edncatlonal  agenciea.  organlBstlona,  and 
Institutions  are  to  be  glTwa  preferenca  as 
grantees  under  this  program.  In  tbe  admin- 
istration of  these  grants,  the  ComarUasiooer 
should  take  afflrmative  action  to  Insure  that 
an  adequate  nnmber  and  variety  of  applies - 
tlona  from  Indian  sources  have  been  filed 
for  the  funds  available  through  this  part. 
The  CommlsBloner  should  assist  Indian  or- 
ganisations and  agencies  In  applying  lor  these 
furMis  by  providing  information  about  the 
kinds  ot  prognuna  that  can  be  funded,  by 
providing  technical  assistance  In  wrltlnif;  pro- 
po,sal3,  and  by  providing  all  other  appropriate 
assistance.  There  must  be  substantial  par- 
ticipation by  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
be  served  and  of  tribal  communities,  where 
relevant.  In  the  planning,  development,  op- 
eration, and  evaluation  of  the  project.  Ap- 
proval of  sp>pIlcatlona  or  programs  by  tribal 
governments  Is  not.  however,  required. 

In  title  III,  ESEA,  Congress  provided  that 
15  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  be  used 
for  programs  for  handicapped  children.  To 
InsTjro  maximum  flexibility,  the  Committee 
has  not  required  a  fixed  percentage  set-aside 
for  programs  for  the  handicapped  under  this 
part.  The  Coirunlttee  observes,  however,  that 
15  percent  Is  an  appropriate  figure  to  be 
allocated  for  such  programs,  and  the  Ctwn- 
mlttee  will  review  grants  made  under  this 
section  after  its  first  year  of  operation  to 
determine  whether  the  needs  of  handicapped 
Indian  children  are  being  met  to  the  extent 
feasible  without  8F>eciflc  direction  of  a  set 
percentage  of  the  funds. 

It  is  contemplated  that  Indian  Institutions 
of  higher  education  will  be  preferred  appli- 
cants among  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  that  Indian  controlled  local  edu- 
cational agencies  be  preferred  applicants 
among  such  agencies. 

Increased  development  of  culturally  rele- 
vant and  bilingual  curriculum  materials 
should  also  be  emphasized  tlirough  grants 
made  under  this  part. 

PART    C — ADULT     EDUCATION     TOU    AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

The  Commission  on  the  Rights,  Liberties, 
and  ItesponslbiUtles  of  the  American  Indian 
observed  In  19<J1 : 

"Indian  parents,  without  a  tradition  of 
forjnttl  education  behind  them,  find  it  hard 
to  understand  Ita  needs  or  benefits.  Poor 
families  must  sacrifice  to  keep  their  young 
ones  in  school.  They  have  a  hard  time  earn- 
ing enough  money  for  clothes  and  shoes  and 
are  loath  to  surrender  the  potential  wage  the 
children  might  earn.  Such  parents  rarely  give 
youncsters  the  incentive  to  attend  school 
reguliirly  or  to  continue  to  higher  levels.  In 
such  cases,  adult  education,  which  benefits 
not  only  the  parents  but  Indirectly  the  child. 
1.1  called  for." 

About  75.000  Indian  adults  have  not  com- 
pleted a  fifth  grade  education.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  adult  Indian  population  has  com- 
pleted high  school  Functional  Illiteracy  is 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  Indian  poverty 
and  unemployment,  and  almoet  nothing  Is 
being  done  about  It.  Tlie  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  observed: 

"A  major  commitment  should  be  made  to 
the  adult  education  programs  for  American 
Indians.  Tht  national  need  for  such  a  com- 
mitment Is  all  too  evident  In  the  low  eco- 
nomic status,  rise  in  alcoholism,  lack  of 
employment  capabilities,  the  Inability  of  too 
many  Indian  adults  to  read  and  write,  and 
the  general  lack  of  fulfillment  ot  Indian 
adults  on  reservations.  ' 

Part  C  of  title  IV  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  It  would  authorize 


the  Commissioner  of  Edueatlcxv  to  make 
grants  to  support  planning,  pUot,  and  demon- 
stration projects,  tbe  dlBseminatlon  of  In- 
formatton,  and  tbe  evaluation  of  adult  In- 
dlan  education  programs.  In  addition,  the 
OommlsBloner  Is  authorized  to  assls:*  In  the 
estabUshment  and  operation  at  adult  Indian 
basle  etfucattoo  ptognaam,  to  support  a  ma- 
jor resaarcb  and  demonstration  effort  In  their 
field,  and  to  determine  accurately  the  extent 
of  Illiteracy  and  lack  of  high  school  comple- 
tion of  Indian  adults. 

Again,  as  In  part  B  providing  for  special 
programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  this  part 

Olvea  prcferenee  to  Indian  ^^Uoants; 

Requires  participation  by  tribal  com- 
munities and  Individuals  to  be  served  In  the 
planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
project;  and 

Iiu-ludes  reservation  Indians  as  eligible 
participants. 

Five  million  dollars  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
1972  and  eight  million  dollars  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

PAKT  D— OmCI  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  :   NATION  - 
AL  ASVISOBT  COCMCU.  ON  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Part  D  establishes  an  Office  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation within  the  Office  of  Education  to  ad- 
minister Indian  education  programs  under 
the  Jurisdiction  ot  that  Office.  It  also  provides 
for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an 
all  Native  15  member  National  Adrisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education,  to  oversee 
and  participate  In  administration  of  Office 
of  Education  programs  in  which  Indians 
participate.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  Is  to 
be  app>olnted  by  the  Commissioner  from  a 
list  of  names  provided  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil. The  National  Council  Is  subject  to  part 
C  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Ill  administering  this  title,  the  Office  of 
EdiK-ation  should  establish  a  responsive  com- 
plaint mechanism  which  would  permit  com- 
plaints of  alleged  violations  of  law  or  regu- 
lations to  be  brought  to  the  highest  ap- 
propriate level  for  consideration. 

This  Cotrmilttee  believes  that  in  the  pa.st 
the  Office  of  Education  has  not  recognized 
the  priorities  needed  in  Indian  education  and 
has  failed  to  keep  adequate  data  in  this  field. 
Purihermore,  evaluation  of  jMX/grams  funded 
by  OE  and  dissemination  of  program  Informa- 
tion has  likewise  proved  Inadequate.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  centralization  of  authority 
and  respHjnsiblllty  in  a  new  bvireau  will  go 
far  towards  remedying  these  past  Inadequa- 
cies. 

Section  462  of  the  bill  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion. One  of  the  primary  findings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion and  the  Education  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings was  evidenced  of  an  overriding  paternal- 
l.sm  In  Federal  policy,  resulting  In  programs 
arid  administration  which  crushed  Indian 
culture  and  values.  The  Committee  Intends 
that  the  National  Council,  composed  of  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives,  shall  have  suffici- 
ent policy  voice  In  the  Office  of  Education 
to  reverse  this  i>aternallsm. 

The  National  Council  Is  to  participate  In 
all  facets  of  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education,  through  advising  the  Com- 
missioner regarding  admlnlRtratlon  of  pro- 
grams affecting  Indians,  advising  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  budget  and  funding  process, 
reviewing  applications  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau, evaluating  Indian  education  programs 
funded  through  the  Bureau,  and  reporting 
directly  to  Congress,  with  recommendations 
(or  Improvements  of  Federal  Indian  education 
programs.  Indian  programs  should  thus  be 
fashioned  to  meet  Indian  needs  and  preserve 
Indian  culture,  language,  and  traditional 
values. 

The  Committee  also  Intends  that  through 
review  of  tbe  use  of  sccUon  303(b)  funds, 
and  by  technical  assistance,  the  Council  wUl 
strengthen  and  expand  Indian  participation 
and  Influence  educational  government  at  tbe 
local  level. 
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PAST  E mSCEIXANZOUS  PROVISIONS 

Various  provisions  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act — title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act — are  amended  to  reflect  the 
educational  personnel  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  schools.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Fxlu- 
cation  Act,  designed  to  strengthen  de- 
veloping Institutions  of  higher  education,  Is 
amended  In  section  122  of  this  act  so  as  to 
Include  recently  created  Institutions  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations.  In  order  to  increase 
the  availability  of  higher  education  for  In- 
dians. 

EXPLANATION    OP   COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

Background  of  legislation 

On  August  8.  1971,  by  unanimous  consent 
agreement.  Title  IV  of  S.  659  (the  provi- 
sions on  Indian  Education  as  included  In  the 
Higher  Education  Act)  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  and  the  language  in  that  title  was  In- 
troduced as  8.  2482.  which  was  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  Instructions  that  It  be  reported 
back  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  October  1, 
1971.  Sponsors  of  S.  2482  are  Senators  Pell, 
Allott,  Burdick,  Fannin,  Jackson,  Kennedy, 
McQee.  Metcalf  and  Mondale. 

S.  2482  Is  Identical  with  Title  IV  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  It  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion which  would  eliminate  Impact  aid  funds 
from  public  schools  on  or  near  reservations. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  an  open  hearing  on  S.  2482  on 
September  20,  1971.  to  receive  testimony 
from  spokesmen  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  the  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Association,  the  National  Indian  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  All-Pueblo  Council 
and  a  spokesman  for  the  Inondaga  Nation, 
The  witnesses  proposed  several  amendments 
which  were  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  met  in  executive  session  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1971,  and,  having  considered  the  bill, 
reported  It  favorably,  with  amendments. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare met  on  September  28.  1971.  considered 
the  amendments  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  made 
technical  amendments  thereto  which  were 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PAYMENTS    TO    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

(i4mend7nenfj  destjrnafed  (4)  and  (10)) 
The  amendments  designated  (4)  and  (10) 
extend  for  one  year  the  authority  of  the 
(Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (or 
special  education  programs  (or  Indian  chil- 
dren on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  (or  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  o(  the  Interior. 
In  lu  report  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  ol  1969  (Re- 
port No.  91-634.  page  6).  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  recommended  that 
the  authorities  extended  by  the  Amendments 
expire  by  July  1.  1972  That  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  prior  to  that  expira- 
tion date,  a  comprehensive  Indian  education 
act  could  become  law  and  be  implemented. 
Since  that  time,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  reviewed  the  prospects  of 
enactment  and  Implementation  of  an  Indian 
education  act  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  and  has 
concluded  that  one  more  year  may  be  needed 
with  transfer  payments  under  present  law. 
In  recommending  a  one-year  extension  of 
those  transfer  authorities,  the  Committee  Is 
also  recommending  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  make  clear  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  stands  In  the  same  relationship  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  a  State 
educational  agency  does  under  those  pro- 
grams. 


AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    PtTBLIC    LAW    S74 

(Amendment  designated   (5) ) 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  propoaed  to  be 
amended  to  require  that  school  districts  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  "Impact  Aid" 
program  based  upon  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren residing  on  tax  exempt  Indian  lands  to 
provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  Indian 
children  will  participate  on  an  equitable 
basis  in  all  school  programs.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  exercise  the  authority  under 
section  415  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sion Act  to  require  parental  participation 
with  respect  to  use  of  Indian  Impact  Aid 
funds. 

The  committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare finds  these  provisions  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  school  districts  receiving  Indian 
Impact  Aid,  do  not  discriminate  against  In- 
dian children  In  the  distribution  of  funds. 
Parent  participation  and  assurance  of  equita- 
ble distribution  of  funds  are  two  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  An  Even  Chance 
by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Law  and  Education.  The  need  Is 
documented  by  the  hearings  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education. 

Failure  to  spend  an  equal  amount,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  on  Indian  as  other  children  Is 
prima  facie  evidence,  In  the  absence  of  a 
reasonable  explanation,  of  Inequitable  treat- 
ment. Parental  participation  requirements 
should  In  no  event  be  less  comprehensive 
than  those  presently  In  force  with  respect  to 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

The  committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare expects  the  Office  of  Education  to  Insure 
compliance  In  (act  with  assurances  of  equita- 
ble treatment  and  parental  participation  re- 
quirements. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  tables  showing  the  funding  that 
would  be  provided  to  a  sampling  of 
school  districts  under  part  A  of  S.  2482. 
The  basic  table  is  based  upon  an  as- 
sumption of  full  fimding  of  that  part. 
These  funds  would  be  mandated  for  use 
for  special  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Indian  children,  and  would  be 
supplemental  to  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  contributions.  Districts  re- 
ceiving impact  funds  imder  Public  Law 
874  would  continue  to  receive  moneys 
under  that  act.  and  they  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  additional  supplemental  assist- 
ance through  part  A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
would  like  to  observe  that  S.  2482  is 
not  the  comprehensive  legislation  that 
was  envisioned  by  the  Special  Indian  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  problems  in  the  administration 
of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act.  It  does  not 
affect  the  structure  of  BIA  Indian  edu- 
cation administration  or  programs.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  soon  turn  its 
attention  to  these  matters. 

I  think  that  this  bill,  given  its  scope, 
represents  a  momentous  occasion  in  the 
efforts  of  Congress  to  provide  exemplary 
education  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives.  Its  thrust  and  intent, 
as  well  as  its  specific  provisions,  em- 
phasize Indian  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation and  control  to  the  greatest 
feasible  extent  at  the  local  level.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  can  be  proud  of 
this  step  toward  giving  Indians  a  con- 


trolling voice  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  I  believe  the  Senate  can  be 
proud  of  this  step  to  give  Indians  the 
tools  to  build  excellence  into  Indian  ed- 
ucation. 

BIA  Education  Conteactino 

EDUCATION  OPERATING  CONTRACTS SCHOOL  AND 

PRESENT    STATUS 

A berdeen 

Stefan  High  School :  Being  renegotiated  for 
F.y.  1972. 

Loneman:  Proposal  underway. 

Billings 

Busby:    Proposal    under    consideration. 
Wind  River:  Proposal  under  consideration. 
Naiajo 

Borrego   Pass:    Proposal   under  considera- 
tion. 

Rough    Rock:    Being   negotiated    for   FY. 

1972. 

Rock    Point :    Proposal    for    School    Board 
participation     under     consideration.     Board 
considering  operation  of  school  In  1972-73. 
Ramah :    Being   renegotiated. 

Miccosukee: 
1972    contract    negotiated. 
Phoenix 

Blackwater:    Being  renegotiated   for   1972. 

St.   Michael's:    Being   renegotiated   for   FY 
1972. 

Juneau 

Kotzebue:   Under  consideration  by  School 
Board. 

Mekoryuk:  Under  consideration  by  School 
Board. 

CONTRACTS     FOR     JOHNSON-O'MALLEY     PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION 

A berdeen 

United  Tribes  of  North  Dakota:  Being  re- 
negotiated for  1972. 

United  Tribes  of  South  Dakota:  Being  re- 
negotiated for  1972. 

Omaha  Tribe   (Nebraska)  :  Being  renegoti- 
ated for  1972. 

Nebraska   Intertribal   Development   Corp  : 
Being   renegotiated   for    1972. 
Minneapolis 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe:  Expressed  li:- 
terest. 

Great  Lakej>  Intertribal  Council:  Expressed 
i'tcrcst. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 
Billtngs 

Montan  United  Scholarship  Services.  Inc.: 
U   der  ccnsideration. 

Albuquerque 
All    Indian    Pueblo    Council:    Being    rene- 
gf  tiated  for  1972 

TITLE    I    ESEA CONTRACTS    WITH    TRIBES 

A  considerable  number  of  contracts  are 
made  with  tribes  to  run  Title  I  programs. 
Services  provided  by  these  tribes  Include: 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  services;  super- 
vision of  personnel,  procuring  supplies  and 
equipment;  providing  for  liaison  with  school, 
community,  and  parents;  training  staff,  par- 
ents, and  tribal  leaders;  hiring  local  aides 
and  personnel;  evaluation,  etc. 

Representative  of  tribes  with  whom  con- 
tracts have  been  made  during  this  past  year 
Include: 

Navajo.  White  Mountain  Apache,  Hopi. 
Southern  Pueblo,  Cherokee.  Pima.  Seminole- 
Mlccosoukee.  Devils  Lake-Sioux,  Lower 
Brule-Sioux,  Sisseton-Wahpeton -Sioux. 

Three  affiliated  tribes:  Arlkara,  Mandan, 
Grcs  Ventre. 

Oglala  Sioux.  Salt  River.  Northern  Pueblo, 
Choctaw.  Papago.  Supal,  Cheyenne-Sioux, 
Crow  Creek -Sioux,  Rosebud-Sioux,  Standing 
Rock-Sloux. 

Our  estimation  Is  that  close  to  $4  mlUlon 
was  contracted  with  tribes  last  year.  An  equal 
or  greater  amount  will  probably  be  contracted 
with  tribes  In  the  coming  year's  operation. 
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Background  InformaHon 

In  the  cas«  of  Uie  Pbocnlx,  Albuquerque, 
aiid  Aberdeen  Areas,  most  of  tbeir  Title  I 
monies  are  contracted  to  tribes.  Eighty  to 
ninety  percent  Is  contracted  In  June*n  be- 
cause few  or  no  legal  contracting  tribal  en- 
tltlps  exist.  Navajo  contracts  about  (100.000 
to  tribes.  This  Is  low — local  Native  school 
boards  do  not  want  to  contract  with  tribes 
because  they  want  "their  people  to  be  paid." 
Apparently  there  la  sonic  problem  of  getting 
[wy  checlu  out  on  time. 

July  20.  1971. 
f'hfdominanti.t    indian    sfhool   boards   in 
Public  School  Distrk-ts 

In  a  very  quick  survey  of  Indian  areas.  78 
public  schools  have  been  Identlfled  as  schools 
with  duly  elected,  predominantly  Indian 
school  boarda.  Areas  reporting  the  largest 
number  of  such  schools  are  Muskogee  (31). 
Billings  (10).  Navajo  (9).  Phoenix  (8).  and 
Juneau  (8).  The  Anadarko  Area  In  western 
Oklahoma  reported  no  predominantly  In- 
dian school  IxMkrds. 

Most  of  the  predominantly  Indian  school 
boards  seem  to  be  operating  very  effectively 
and  some  of  the  Individuals  serving  on  them 
have  proven  themaelTes  leaders  In  their  com- 
munities and  In  Indian  education. 

A  listing  of  the  78  schools  Is  attached. 
Brief  narrative  Information  about  some  of 
the  school  boards  follow: 

JUNEAU    AREA 

Of  the  eight  schools  Involved,  the  Alaska 
State  Department  of  Education  considers  the 
schools  board  at  Hoonah  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive aiid  concerned  about  its  education  pro- 
gram. 

Hoonah  had  two  school  systems  until  1946. 
one  operated  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and 
the  other  by  the  Alaska  Native  Service  (BIA) . 
From  1946  until  statehood  In  1949.  the  school 
was  operated  as  an  independent  school  dis- 
trict with  a  locally  elected  school  board.  After 
statehood  the  system  reorganized  as  Hoonah 
City  Schools  and  Is  presently  operated  as 
s\ich. 

There  are  Ave  members  on  the  Board  Four 
are  Tllngit  Indians,  and  the  other  member  Is 
non-Native.  The  Board  Is  aided  by  a  14-mem- 
ber  Education  Advisory  Committee  that  is 
made  up  of  Native  parents. 

Some  highlights  of  the  .school  program 
which  has  been  developed  luider  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Board  are: 

1  Head  Start  Program  whkti  Is  housed  In 
the  school. 

2  A  State-funded  day-care  center 

3.  A  Follow-Through  Program  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  O.E.O. 
This  program  Is  based  on  the  University  of 
Arizona    Model    and    Is   monitored    by    them. 

4  Multi-age  grouping  In  the  classrooms, 
which  utilize  Interest  centers. 

5  A  special  education  program  which  In- 
cludes students  from  the  Qrst  through  the 
twelfth  grade. 

6  Teacher  aides — through  the  sl.xth  grade 
level. 

7.  A  Title  I  project  In  Tllngit  Culture 
which  Includes  both  the  teaching  of  the 
language  and  the  heritage. 

8.  Another  Title  I  project  on  environmental 
enrichment  supervised  by  the  secondary 
science  department. 

9  A  school  supervised  community  recrea- 
tion program. 

The  Hoonah  School  has  an  enrollment  of 
200  elementary  and  120  secondary  students. 
There  are  22  teachers  and  eight  aides.  The 
school  operates  on  a  budget  of  more  than 
$600,000  per  year. 

The  President  of  the  School  Board  is  Mrs. 
Marleen  Johnson.  Mrs  Johnson  has  been  on 
the  Board  for  a  number  of  years,  and  seems 
to  be  Its  moet  energetic  member.  Mrs.  John- 
son has  also  worked  with  OEO  and  Head  Start 
programs.  She  Is  active  in  Native  organiza- 
tions and  community  projects. 


MAVAJO    ABKA 

Crownpolnt,  located  In  the  Checkerboard 
Area  of  the  Eastern  Navajo  Agency.  Is  a  part 
of  the  Oallup-I4cKlnley  County  School  Dis- 
trict In  Nev  Mexico.  Three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  this  board  are  Navajo.  Including  the 
Board  President.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Becentl  of 
Chiirch  Rock.  New  Mexico. 

Two  other  Navajo  board  members  who 
were  elected  In  February  are  Messrs.  Abe 
Plummer  of  Ramah  and  John  C.  Martin  of 
Coyote  Canyon.  Martin  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  and  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Education  Committee. 

Becentl  Is  the  prime  example  In  the  Navajo 
country  of  the  Indian  who  Is  taking  an  active 
Interest  In  the  education  of  his  children 
and  children  of  other  raoea.  Though  be  Is 
only  a  high  school  graduate  himself.  Becentl 
has  long  recocrnlaed  the  value  of  edtjcatlon, 
particularly  the  need  for  hU  people  to  be- 
come educated  so  they  can  oom|>ete  in  the 
white  man's  world.  As  far  back  as  1968,  Ernest 
became  lutereated  In  the  PTA  in  hla  home 
community  and  served  as  President  of  the 
Church  Rock  PTA  before  running  success- 
fully for  tlM  school  board  In  1963.  He  was 
the  first  Navajo  to  serve  on  the  consolidated 
county  board,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
county  Is  heavily  populated  with  Navajoe. 
Mr.  James  Nahkal  of  Tohatchl.  New  Mexico, 
served  on  the  county  board  previous  to  this 
when  the  county  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts. 

Asked  why  he  became  Interested  In  public 
school  activities.  Becentl  replied  that  he  came 
to  the  realization  that  better  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  were  needed  between 
the  Indian  and  non-Indian  people  of  McKln- 
ley  County,  and  that  the  Navajo  children 
needed  someone  "to  look  up  to."  He  figured 
rightly  that  he  could  set  an  example  for 
Navajo  children  to  follow.  "I  wanted  to  show 
the  youngsters  that  they  could  be  somebody." 
was  the  way  he  put  it. 

Though  he  has  been  on  the  Board  for  al- 
most nine  years,  he  recognizes  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  Improving  communi- 
cations and  relations  between  the  varied 
races  In  McKlnley  County.  He  has  also  come 
to  realize,  he  .said,  that  bilingual  education  Is 
needed  for  Navajo  students  and  that  the 
Navajo  people  need  to  retain  their  own  cul- 
ture and  tnulltlons. 

Becentl,  who  Is  46  years  old.  was  employed 
for  26  years  at  the  Wlngate  Ordnance  Depot 
east  of  Gallup;  but  this  Installation  was  re- 
cently closed  and  Ernest  has  obtained  a  job 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Win- 
gate  High  School.  His  work  with  the  Church 
Rock  PTA  earned  him  a  singular  recogni- 
tion—  being  named  an  honorary  member  of 
the  national  organization — the  only  Indian 
to  have  such  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Becentl  Is  also  Vice  President  of  Dis- 
trict 1  of  the  New  Mexico  School  Boards  As- 
sociation. The  district  Includes  public  schools 
at  Parmlngton,  Klrtland,  Shlprock,  Aztec. 
Bloomfleld.  and  Oallup.  He  Is  also  President 
of  the  Eastern  Navajo  Agency  Council  and 
also  President  of  the  Eastern  Navajo  Hous- 
ing Association.  In  addition  he  was  recently 
elected  President  of  the  Church  Rock  Chap- 
ter He  Is  second  Vice  President  of  the  Eastern 
Navajo  Industrial  Corporation,  a  company 
formed  to  develop  Industry  In  the  Checker- 
board Area.  He  is  al.so  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
Tribal  Ceremonial  Association  in  Oallup.  New 
Mexico. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  predominantly  In- 
dian school  boards,  the  public  school  boards 
at  Bloomfleld,  Cuba,  and  Magdalena,  New 
Mexico,  each  have  one  Navajo  board  mem- 
ber, and  the  public  school  board  at  Sanders, 
AriiSona.  Just  off  the  reservation,  has  one 
Indian  member. 

PORTLAND   AREA 

The  Taholah,  Washington,  District  School 
Board  of  five  Quinault  Indian  members  Is 
actively  engaged  In  a  program  which  will 
expand  the  Taholah  school  system  from  a 
kindergarten  through  grade  six  program  to  a 


kindergarten  through  grade  eight  program. 
New  buildings  are  being  planned;  Innovative 
programs  have  been  Introduced.  The  school 
has  received  national  recognition  for  Its  ac- 
compUshmenta  In  Indian  education.  All 
members  of  the  board  are  actively  and  per- 
sonally Involved  In  all  phases  of  education  at 
Taholah  from  Headstart  to  higher  education. 

The  Neah  Bay  School  Board  doM  not  have 
a  majority  of  Indians,  but  Its  Chairman  U 
Indian.  The  school  Is  currently  Involved  In  a 
unique  program  with  Stanford  Unlveralty  aa 
a  participant  school  under  an  urban-rural 
school  development  program.  Plans  are  un- 
derway to  turn  the  operation  of  the  school 
over  to  a  school-community  council  com- 
posed of  school,  community,  and  tribal  per- 
sonnel. Kntbualasm  for  this  development  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  large  attendance  at 
school -community  council  meetings. 

Most  of  the  schools  with  substantial  In- 
dian eiu-ollmenta  have  some  Iiulian  repre- 
sentation on  the  school  boards. 

ALBUqUZSQUX    ABEA 

The  Dulce  Independent  School  District 
was  originally  formed  by  combining  the 
BIA's  boarding  school  In  Dulce  with  the  off- 
reservation  public  school  at  Lumberton,  New 
Mexico.  Laat  school  year,  640  studenu  were 
enrolled  In  grades  K-ia.  725  students  ar«  ex- 
pected to  enroll  for  the  coming  school  year. 
Included  In  this  enrollment  are  66  students 
who  reside  In  the  BIA  public  school  dormi- 
tory to  enable  them  to  attend  this  school. 

There  are  three  Indian  members  on  the 
present  school  board;  one  Is  the  president 
and  two  are  members.  Competition  for  the 
positions  U  keen  and  all  communities  vie 
for  the  positions.  Of  the  four  candidates  fur 
election  to  two  positions  during  the  last  elec- 
tion, three  were  Indian. 

Legal  powers  for  the  board  deriving  from 
the  State  Include:  power  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts, power  to  develop  curriculum  (pro- 
vided It  meets  State  minimum  require- 
ments), und  power  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
operation. 

The  present  board  is  concerned  about  mere 
adequate  staffing,  more  adequate  plant,  staff 
and  community  Involvement  In  curriculum 
development,  and  curriculum  follow-through. 

Working  with  the  community,  the  Board 
haa  developed  considerable  |>arent  participa- 
tion and  good  rapport.  Under  lU  direction. 
the  school  sponaora  and  participates  In  par- 
ent-teacher conferences,  art  shows,  commu- 
nity recreation,  and  community  entertain- 
ment. Participation  Is  considered  good. 

PUOBNIX    ARIA 

The  all-Indian  board  In  the  Sacaton  Ele- 
mentary School  District  In  Pinal  County 
has  been  functioning  for  three  and  one-lialf 
years. 

One  of  Its  major  accomplishments  was  the 
phasing  out  of  a  BIA  school  Into  the  public 
school.  This  transition  was  completed  two 
years  earlier  than  scheduled  and  both  Bureau 
and  public  school  officials  were  pleased  with 
the  extremely  smooth  operation.  TTie  district 
superintendent  has  said  that  the  board  mem- 
bers are  quite  good  In  the  development  of  new 
programs  and  the  overall  suf)ervtslon  of  the 
school  system. 

The  District  piloted  the  use  of  the  DISTAR 
reading  program  In  the  State  and  was  one  of 
the  first  schools  to  use  touchtone  transmis- 
sion of  average  dally  attendance  to  the  State 
Education  Department.  The  school  district 
has  also  been  a  leader  in  the  use  of  Indian 
para-professlonals  as  instructors  using  pro- 
grammed material  in  small  group  sessions.  It 
has  an  excellent  career  development  and  In- 
centive program  for  these  para-profe.sslonals. 

A  cross-cultural  workshop  for  25  teachers 
and  25  aides  was  held  on  the  Pima  reserva- 
tion at  Sacaton  during  the  summer  of  1970. 

MUSKOGEE   AREA 

A  Creek  Indian.  Robert  Miller,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Morris  Public  School  District 
Board.  Okmulgee   County,  since   1962.  He  la 
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now  the  President  of  the  Board,  consisting  of 
two  Indians  and  three  non-Indians.  During 
the  time  that  Mr.  Miller  has  served  on  the 
Bnard.  the  school  has  nearly  doubled  Its  en- 
rollment and  faculty.  Increased  the  academic 
requirements  and  developed  an  excellent 
vocational -agricultural  program.  The  school 
operates  a  20-acre  farm  and  has  strong  4-H 
!ind  FFA  programs. 

Robert  Miller's  brother,  David,  has  also 
served  as  a  school  board  president  at  Twin 
Hills. 

ABERDEEN    AREA 

The  Couture  School  District  on  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation  was  created  In  1960 
and  since  that  time  all  school  board  members 
have  been  Indian. 

It  Is  estimated  that  revenue  from  P.L.  874 
funds  In  the  coming  year  will  be  more  than 
»300,000.  The  District  also  benefits  greatly 
from  Teacher  Corps.  Follow-Through,  and 
other  special  programs. 

Board  members  are  realistic  and  aware  that 
they  must  work  with  other  officials  and  agen- 
cies in  developing  plans  and  proposals.  They 
have  been  particularly  concerned  to  promote 
community  Involvement  In  their  efforts  to 
Improve  educational  opportunities.  The  num- 
ber of  voters  In  school  board  elections  has 
nioreascd  each  year. 

MINNEAPOLIS   ARELA 

Only  Red  Lake  and  Nett  Lake  now  have 
predominantly  Indian  school  boards — which 
Is  not.  however,  a  completely  accurate  Indi- 
cation of  Indian  Involvement  In  public  school 
education. 

Jerry  Buckanaga,  who  has  been  principal 
of  the  Pine  Point  Demonstration  School,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Education  Com- 
mittee and  a  recognized  leader  In  Minnesota 
education  circles. 

Ruth  Myers  Is  an  elected  member  of  the 
Dululh  Board  and  a  very  active  community 
leader. 

Ted  Mahto  Is  a  non-elected  advisor  to  the 
Minnesota  Board  and  participates  In  all 
meetings. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Oliver  Is  an  elected  member  of 
the  Red  Lake  Board,  on  the  Minnesota  Schol- 
.irshlp  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Flan- 
dreau  School  Board. 

Until  July  1,  1971,  five  other  smaller  schools 
also  had  predominantly  Indian  boards.  These 
schools  have  been  annexed  by  larger  districts 
and  Indian  membership  on  these  boards  will 
depend  on  upcoming  elections. 


In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  there  are  no  pre- 
dominantly Indian  boards,  but  Indian  com- 
mittees working  with  the  boartU  have  proven 
to  be  quite  effective. 

PREDOMINANTLY    INDIAN    SCHOOL    BOARDS    IN    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Members 


Board      Indian 


Members 


ABERDEEN  AREA 

New  Town,  N.  Dak.,  Twin  Buttes  Day  School 
Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.,  Mandaree  Da*  School 
Belcourt.  N,  Dak.,  Couture  School  District   .   . 
Turtle     Mountain,     N.     Dak.,     Ingelbretson 

School  District 

Macey,  Nebr.,  Macey  School  District.. ..IlIII 
Winnebago,  Nebr,,  Santee  School 

ALBUQUERQUE  AREA 

Duice.N.Mex.,  Dulce  School 

BILLINGS  AREA 

Browning,  Mont..  Bobb  School  

Blackleet  Agency,  Montana: 

East  Glacier  School 

Browning  School      

Harl-Bulte  School 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  Pryor  School, 

Ronan.  Mon'.,  Elmo  School    _ 

Harlem,  Mont.,  Hayes-Lodge  Pole  School 

Lame  Deer.  Mont.,  Brocklon  School,    

Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  Lame  Deer  School 
Fort  Washokie.  Wyo.    Fori  Washokie  School 
Wind   River  Agency,   Wyoming,   Mill  Creek 
School    ,     . 

MINNEAPOLIS  AREA 

Red  Lake,  Mmn..  Red  Lake  School 

Nell  Lake,  Minn.,  Nett  Lake  School 

NAVAJO  AREA 
Arizona: 

Window  Rock-Fort  Defiance  District..  ^  . 

Chinle  District 

Ganado  District 

Tuba  City  District 

Kayenta  District.. 

Monument  Valley  High  School 

Tuba  City  High  School 

New  Mexico: 

Central  Consolidated  District 

Gallup-McKinley  District 

PHOENIX  AREA 

Keams  Canyon.  Ariz,  Keams  Canyon  School. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  Whilenver  School _ . 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Sacaton  School..- 

Sells,  Ariz.,  Indian  Oasis  School 

San  Carlos  Agency. 

Rice  School ,. 


EXHIBIT  3 


Fori  Thompson  School 5  3 

Fort  Thompson  High  School '    "5  3 

White   Mountain    Agency,    Alachesey   Higji" 

School.. 5  3 

PORTLAND  AREA 

Board       Indian      Colnlle.  I nchalium  School    5  5 

Spokane  Agency,  Wellpmtil  School  .'!."I1^1I  5  5 

Western  Washington,  tahalah  School 5  5 

JL'MEAU  AREA' 

Craig,  Craig  Cit»  School    _     ._ , 

Hoonah,  Hoonah  City  School "  "  """" 

Hydaburg,  Hydaburg  City  School...     * 

Kake,  Kake  City  School ' 

King  Cove,  King  Cove  City  Schocils  ."" 

Kiawock.  Klawock  City  School     ...  

St.  Marys,  SI   Mary's  Public  School " 

Yakulat,  Yakutat  Cily  Schools '..'. ".""""""11 

MUSKOGEE  AREA 

Adair  County: 

s;;*")' 3  2 

Christy _ 3  2 

Peavine ..1I""11"  3  2 

Maryetta '...'.'.'..'.'..'..'.'.'  3  2 

Rocky  Mountain ..'...'.'.'....'..  3  2 

Dahionegah                                 3  i 

Bell i;."""ll""""  '  3  3 

Bryan  County: 

Shilo  5  3 

Bochitta  School J."."."."!"".'  b  3 

Cherskee  County:  * 

Owen  School 2  2 

Lost  City  '...'.'.'.'.'.  3  2 

ShadyGrove.   .   _ 3  2 

Chawtaw  County  Sulphur .".".".".'.".'.'.".'  5  5 

Creek  County:  Mounds '...".'..".".."'.  5  3 

Delaware  County: 

Coicord  .   __ 5  5 

Oaks  Mission I.III"!"!  5  3 

Leach IIIIIIIII. 

Kenwood  School 1. 11"" 3 3 

Mosley "3  2 

La  Flore  County: 

Talihina 5  4 

Panama.. '..'.'.'..'.'..'  5  3 

Mayes  County: 

Prior  School 5  -i 

Wickliff... '..".'.'.  3  2 

McCurtain  County: 

Baptist  School 3  3 

Holly  Creek.. "3  2 

Luklata  ..   ""  3  3 

Pittsburg  County: 

Haileyville 5  3 

Crowder 1.11111  b  3 

Pittsburg 11111111  5  3 

Pontotoc  County:  Pickett  Center.. .1111111.1  3  3 

Sequoyah  County:  Henderson  School 3  3 


'  Predominantly  Indian,  ligures  not  given. 


TABLE  I.     ENTITLEMENTS  UNOtR  THL  iriOlAN  LLEMLNTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  (PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8?4) 

DISTRICTS  WITH  AMERICAN   INDIAN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


IN  SELECTED  MODEL  SCHOOL 


CK> 


School  district  or  agency.  Slats 


<B) 


Indian 

entitlement ' 

under  Public 

Law  874, 

title  I— 

Fiscal  year 

1971 


(C) 

Estimated 

additional  • 

Indian 

entitlement 

under  the 

proposed 

Indian 

Elementary 

and 

Secondary 

School 

Assistance 

Act    Fiscal 

year  197 1 


(D) 


Estimated 

total   Indian 

entitlement 

under  the 

proposed 

amended 

Public  Law 

874  (B  and  C) 

Fiscal  year 

1971 


J2,  n02,  364 


Ab'.ka  Department  of  Education   Rural  School 

D'^lrict,  Alaska J5  282  599 

W  iidow     Rock     Elementary     School     District.  

,  *'.'""?-■. - K96,941  1,305423 

losAngelesUnifiedSchoolOislnct.Calilornia  0  715  043 

t>e,Her  School  District,  Colorado 0  191' 123 

Lj-le    County     Board     ot     Public     Instruction. 

Florida 9  939  106  924 

S'  Mary  Parish  School  District,  Louisiana    11       1  '     0  19  b86 

Pleasant  Point  School  District,  Maine...  0  55' 445 

Rfd  Lake  School  District,  Minnesota 299  475  538  554 

St.  Paul  No.  625,  Minnesota '     0  326  354 


(A) 


(B) 


Indian 

entitlement ' 

under  Public 

Law  874. 

tiUe  I- 

Fiscal  year 


School  district  or  agency;  State 


vea 
197 


(C) 

Estimated 

additional  ■ 

Indian 

entitlement 

under  the 

proposed 

Indian 

Elementary 

and 

Secondary 

School 

Assistance 

Act- Fiscal 

year  1971 


(0) 


Estimated 

total    Indian 

entitlement 

under  the 

proposed 

amended 

Public  Law 

874  (Band  C) 

Fiscal  year 

1971 


715,043 

191,  123 

116,863 

19,586 

55,  445 

898,029 

326,  354 

Browning   Elementary   School    District   No    9 

Montana         J468  190  1739,500 

Rocky  Boy  s  School  District  No.  2,  Montana 155  221  151753 

WashoeCountySchool  District,  Nevada 82  128  333  134 

GallupMcKinley  School  District,  New  Mexico 2  153574  3  721272 

LaFayette  Central  School  District.  New  York  .  0  367  705 
York  County  School  District  No.  3  ol  R«k  Hiil, 

South  Carolina... 0  27  399 

Todd  County  School  District,  South  Dakota  ..111  620  581  802  177 

Mount  Adams  School  District  No,  209,  Washington  183  248  430892 

Shawano  School  District,  Wisconsin 0  582394 


J I  237,690 

306.  974 

415  262 

5  S74  946 

367,  705 

27,399 

1,422.758 

614    140 

582,394 


'  Office  ol  Education.  Public  Law  874  Grant  Applications,  fiscal  year  1971 
i/,  c^*'',n5  'i**  'o™"'"  provided  in  the  Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Assistance 
CinA.  ^  3U3  Average  daily  attendance  was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  total  estimated  Indian 
smaeni  enrollment  by  0.9,  the  lactor  used  in  similar  computations  involving  Public  Law  874 
CXVII 2242— Part   27 


bv  the  Office  ot  Education.  The  State  average  expenditure  per  pupil  figures  used  in  computing  the 
(C)  estimates  are  from  the  Office  ol  Education,  expenditures  per  pupil  m  average  daily  attendance 
(lor  the  purposes  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  89-10). 
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TABLE  ll.-AMEBICAN  INDIAN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  AND  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PUBLIC  LA*»  874  IN  SELECTED  MODEL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


Estimated 

total  Indian' 

Indian  students  eligible 

under  > 

student  en- 

Public Law  874.  title  1, 

hscal 

rollment  in 

yew  1971 

the  school 

district,  hscal 

year  197 

School  district  or  agency;  Stat* 

As 

B's 

Total 

Alaska  Department  ol  Education  Rural  School 

District.  Alaska                   . 

4,863 

1,236 

6  099 

6.099 

Window    Rock    Elementary    School    District, 

Arizona 

2,230 

37 

2,267 

2.267 

Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  Calilornia  . 

0 

0 

0 

1,110 

Denver  School  District.  Colorado        

0 

0 

0 

335 

Dades   County    Board    o(    Public    Instruction, 

norida 

29 

0 

0 

184 

St.  Mary  Parish  School  District,  Louisiana     .      . 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Pleasant  Point  School  District,  Mam* 

0 

835 

0 

0 
5 
0 

0 

840 

D 

108 
840 
458  1 

Red  Lake  School  District,  Minnesota 

St.  Paul  No.  625,  Minnesota.. 

(A) 


School  district  or  agency;  State 


(B) 


Indian  students  eligible  undei  > 
Public  Law  874,  title  I,  hscal 


As 


year  1971 
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Total 


(C) 

Estimated 
total  Indian  > 
student  en- 
rollment in 
the  school 
district,  fiscal 
year  1971 


Browning  Elementary  School  District  No.  9, 

Montana 

Rwky  Boy's  School  District  No.  2.  Montana 

Washoe  County  School  District,  Nevada   .    .      . 
Gallup- McKinley  School  District.  New  Mexico  . 
LaFayette  Central  School  District.  New  York 
York  County  School  District  No.  3  ol  Rock  Hill, 

South  Carolina 
Todd  County  School  District,  South  Dakota 
Mount  Adams  School  District  No.  209,  Wash- 
ington 
Shawano  School  District,  Wisconsin 


842 
237 
228 
242 
0 

n 

.385 

415 
0 


124 

3 

124 

552 
0 

0 
187 

263 
0 


966 

239 
352 

6.794 
0 

0 
1,572 

678 
0 


1,228 
252 
554 

7.250 
354 

71 

1,572 

678 
850 


>  Office  of  Education,  Public  Law  874  grant  applications,  fiscal  year  1971 

>  Totals  lor  the  Alaska  Department  ot  Education,  the  Window  Rock  Elementary  School  District, 
th*  Red  Lake  School  District,  the  Todd  County  School  District,  and  the  Mount  Adams  School 


District  are  based  on  the  Office  ol  Education  Public  Law  874  eligibility  totals  lor  fiscal  year  1971  All 

other  tot.ll  Indian  enrollment  figures  are  based  on  sources  wilhm  each  school  district. 


TABLE  III.     SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODEL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  AMERICAN   INDIAN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


(A) 
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874  due  to 
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(C) 

(A) 

(B) 
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/ 

Indian 

students 

General  classification  lor 

students 

General  classilicalion  lor 

tiscal  year 

Indian  population  in  the 

fiscal  ye.ir 

Indian  population  in  the 

School  district  ol  agency.  State 

1971 

school  district 

School  district  ol  agency:  Slate 

Browning  Elementary  School  District  No  9  Montana 

1971 

school  district 

Alaska   Department   ot    Education    Rural    Schools 

Yes 

Rural,  Federal  services. 

Yes  

Federal  reservation. 

District,  Alaska. 

Rocky  Boy's  School  Distnct  No   2.  Montana 

Yes 

Do. 

Window  Rock  Elementary  School  District.  Arizona 

Yes.   

Federal  reservation. 

Washoe  County  School  Dislnct.  Nevada 

Yes Do. 

Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District.  Calilornia 

No 

No 

Urban 
Do 

Gdllup-McKinley  School  District,  New  Menco 
LaFayette  Central  School  District.  New  Memco 

Yes     

Do. 

Denver  School  District.  Colorado 

No 

Stale  reservation 

Dade  County  Board  ol  Public  Instruction.  Florida 

Yes 

Urban   Federal  reseivation 

York  County    School   D'Stncl   No    3  ol  Rock  H'll 

St   Mary  Parish  School  District.  Louisiana 

No 

Limited  Federal  services 

South  Carolina. 

r<o 

Do 

Pleasant  Point  School  District.  Maine 

No 

State  reservation 

Todd  County  School  District.  South  Dakota 

Yes           . 

Federal  reservation 

Red  Lake  School  District.  Minnesota 

Yea 

Federal  leseivaion. 

Mount  Adams  School  Otstiict  No  ?09.  Washington 

Yes     . 

Do 

St.  Paul  No.  625  Minnesota 

No 

Urban. 

Shawano  School  District,  Wisconsin    

No 

Terminated  Federal 

$efvicM. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  bringing  to  our  attention  this 
whole  problem  of  Indian  education,  and 
the  tragic  conditions  of  life  which  face 
most  American  Indians  even  in  this  day 
of  affluence  and  prosperity. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pell  »  for  his  impressive  efforts.  And 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs.  the  Senator  from  Waslungton 
<Mr,  Jackson  I  and  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  they  acted  on  the  pending  bill  after 
it  was  withdrawn  at  their  request  from 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1971, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  August 

Also.  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYAi.  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  effort  to  reform  Indian  education, 
as  well  as  many  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

For  almost  2'2  years  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
under  the  able  and  dedicated  leadership 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  later  under  the  equally  able  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  explored  the  educational 
plight  of  American  Indian  children. 

In  November  1969  the  subcommittee, 
on  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve,  is- 
sued a  shocking  report:  "Indian  Educa- 


tion: A  National  Tragedy — A  National 
Challenge."  Four  hundred  years  of  in- 
credible tnsensitivity  and  neglect  have 
borne  bitter  fruit: 

Fifty  thousand  Indian  families  live  in 
unsanitary,  dilapidated  dwellings,  many 
in  huts,  shanties,  even  abandoned  auto- 
mobiles; the  average  Indian  income  is 
75  percent  below  the  national  average; 
the  unemployment  rate  among  Indians 
is  more  than  10  times  the  national  aver- 
age; the  average  age  of  death  of  the 
American  Indian  is  44  years,  while  for 
all  other  Americans  it  is  65;  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  twice  the  national  aver- 
age; and  thousands  of  Indians  have  mi- 
grated into  cities  only  to  find  themselves 
untrained  for  jobs  and  unprepared  for 
urban  life. 

The  history  of  Indian  people  In  this 
country  is  a  record  filled  with  injustice. 
But  no  injustice  is  more  apparent — or 
more  devastating — than  our  failure  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  to  In- 
dian children. 

Their  drop-out  rates  are  twice  the  na- 
tional average,  in  some  cases  approaching 
100  percent;  their  achievement  levels  are 
2  to  3  years  below  those  of  white  students; 
one-fourth  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  by  their  own  admission 
would  Drefer  not  to  teach  Indian  chil- 
dren; and  most  tragic  of  all.  Indian  chil- 
dren, more  than  children  rf  any  other 
minority  group,  mistakenly  believe  them- 
selves to  be  "below  average"  in  intelli- 
gence. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  flrft  step  toward 


desperately  needed  reform  of  Indian  ed- 
ucation. If  fully  funded  it  would  provide 
approximately  $75  million  to  assist  pub- 
lic school  districts — with  the  participa- 
tion of  parents  and  members  of  local 
communities — in  meeting  ihe  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  Indian  children.  These 
needs — for  curricula  sensitive  to  the 
proud  and  tragic  role  of  the  Indian  in 
American  history,  for  remedial  service.s, 
for  teachers  who  respect  Itidian  stu- 
dents— will  not  be  met  without  substan- 
tial Federal  support. 

In  addition  to  provision  of  special  serv- 
ices to  children  in  puolic  scnools,  the  bill 
would : 

Authorize  special  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion programs — conducted  by  Indian 
tribes,  institutions  and  organizations  as 
well  as  public  schools  and  state  educa- 
tion agencies — in  the  education  of  In- 
dian children;  provide  for  extending  ed- 
ucational opportunities  to  Indian  adults, 
less  than  one-fifth  of  whom  have  com- 
pleted high  school ;  amend  the  Education 
Professions  E>evelopment  Act  to  insure 
attention  to  the  need  for  teachers  and 
other  education  professionals  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  Indian  children;  establish 
an  Office  of  Indian  Education  and  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  insure  that 
Indian  education  programs  conducted  by 
the  Department  are  responsive  to  Indian 
needs. 

Public  schools  serving  children  who 
live,  or  whose  parents  work,  on  tax-ex- 
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empt  reservation  lands  presently  receive 
$23  million  under  the  so-called  impact 
aid  program — title  I  of  Public  Law  81- 
874 — In  lieu  of  taxes.  My  own  State  of 
Minnesota  alone  receives  over  $900 
million.  * 

But  too  often  Indian  children  fail  to 
receive  a  fair  share  even  of  impact  aid 
benefits,  and  suffer  severe  discrimination 
in  the  allocation  of  general  school  re- 
sources. The  r^wrt  "An  Even  Chance," 
by  the  NAACP  legal  defense  and  edu- 
cational fund  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Harvard  University  Center  for  Law 
and  Education,  found: 

In  large  districts  where  Indian  enrollment 
l3  concentrated  In  certain  schools  close  to 
the  reservation,  there  Is  typically  a  vast  dif- 
ference In  the  quality  of  education,  the  con- 
dition of  the  school,  and  the  provision  of 
books  and  supplies  offered  In  theee  schools 
from  those  offered  In  predominantly  non- 
Indian  schools.  The  differences  are  eo  obvi- 
ous as  to  lead  to  the  concUislon  that  Indian 
children  are  not  receiving  an  equal  share  of 
anything. 

Tlie  report  concludes: 

The  discriminatory  allocation  of  educa- 
tional services  In  local  districts  means  that 
Impact  Aid  funds  do  little  to  Improve  the 
educational  opportunltlee  of  Indian  chUdren. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  alter  the 
allocation  of  Indian  impact  aid  funds. 
Under  my  sponsorship,  however,  a  provi- 
sion was  added  to  assure  that  where 
school  districts  receive  Indian  impact  aid, 
Indian  children  will  participate  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  school  programs,  and  to 
assure  parent  participation  with  respect 
to  expenditure  of  Indian  Impact  aid 
funds.  With  these  amendments,  I  believe 
that  impact  aid  csui  be  a  powerful  tool  for 
improving  the  education  of  all  children 
in  school  districts  on  or  near  reservations. 

Nearly  200.000  Indian  children — over 
70  percent  of  the  Indian  student  popula- 
tion— attend  our  public  schools.  The 
pending  bill  will  go  far  to  assure  that 
these  children  are  provided  the  educa- 
tional opportimltles  they  deserve. 

But  most  of  the  remaining  children 
attend  schools  operated  by  the  BIA.  Con- 
ditions In  these  schools  are  often  shock- 
ing: The  average  educational  level  of  In- 
dians under  Federal  supervision  is  5 
school  years;  only  18  percent  of  students 
in  Federal  Indian  schools  go  on  to  college, 
although  the  national  average  is  50  per- 
cent: in  1953  the  BIA  began  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  improve  education  for  Navaho 
children. 

Between  then  and  1967,  supervisory 
positions  in  BIA  headquarters  increased 
113  percent;  supervisory  positions  in  BIA 
schools  increased  144  percent;  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  positions  in  the  BIA 
schools  increased  94  percent.  Yet,  teach- 
ing increased  only  20  percent. 

In  1969  the  BIA  spent  only  $18  per  year 
per  child  on  textbooks  and  supplies  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  $40. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971  aa 
originally  Introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  myself  would  have  established 
a  National  Board  of  Indian  Education,  to 
effect  reform  of  the  BIA  school  system 
by  placing  control  at  the  Federal  and  lo- 
cal level  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity. Senator  Jackson  has  introduced 
a  similar  proposal — 8.  1401 — to  establish 
a  National  Board  of  Regents  of  Indian 
Education. 


Both  of  these  proposals  may  need  re- 
vision with  the  guidance  of  the  Indian 
community,  but  they  can,  I  am  sure,  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  essential  and  lasting 
reform. 

We  have  already  delayed  too  long. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Indian  community  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  Indian  children  must  in- 
sist upon  passage  of  a  measure  to  reform 
the  BIA  school  system  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

And  we  must  insist  that  the  admin- 
istration lend  its  active  support  to  our 
efforts. 

In  his  message  on  Indian  policy  issued 
in  July  1970,  the  President  said: 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  Indian  life 
In  the  United  States  Is  the  low  quality  of 
Indian  education. 


Yet,  although  the  pending  bill  has 
received  the  support  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, and  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate,  the  administration  found  itself 
unable  to  Join  ;is. 

The  President  also  said: 

We  l>elleve  every  Indian  community  wish- 
ing to  do  so  should  be  able  to  control  Its 
own  Indian  schools. 


And  yet  now,  more  than  a  year  after 
the  President's  statement,  the  Bureau 
has  contracted  with  only  six  communi- 
ties. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  In- 
dian children — as  with  respect  to  almost 
every  aspect  of  reservation  life — the  ad- 
ministration now  has  power  to  extend 
control  of  Indian  institutions  to  Indian 
people.  Cosmetic  personnel  changes  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
not  enough.  The  Indian  pe<^le  expect  to 
see  concrete  changes  in  their  dally  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  a 
hopeful  and  promising  beginning,  but  it 
is  only  a  beginning.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  complete  comprehensive 
reform  of  Indian  education  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  go  on  for  some 
time  about  the  problems  of  providing 
sensitive  and  effective  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Indian  children  of  this 
country.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
pending  bill  is  an  important  beginning, 
but  only  that.  And  the  key  element  in 
providing  a  decent  education  for  Ameri- 
can Indian  children  was  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee report  recommends,  we  must  have  a 
national  commitment  to  achieving  edu- 
cational excellence  for  the  American  In- 
dian, with  control  by  over  Indian  educa- 
tional programs,  and  the  assurance  of 
sufficient  Federal  funds  to  carry  these 
programs  forward. 

In  that  one  sentence,  there  is  summar- 
ized what  I  believe  to  be  the  key  funda- 
mental, and  indispensable  requirement 
for  a  decent  system  of  education  for  the 
American  Indian. 

Until  we  begin  to  treat  Indian  citizens 
with  respect,  imtil  Indian  parents  are 
given  the  same  power — to  control  the  di- 
rection, the  quality,  and  the  nature  of  the 
education  given  to  their  children — that 
we  have  expected  smd  practiced  with  our 
own  children  from  the  beginning  of  this 


country,  there  simply  will  not  be  a  system 
of  equal  education  for  the  American  In- 
dian children. 

The  greatest  fault  to  find,  in  my  opin- 
ion, •with  American  Indian  education  is 
that  we  ha^-e  insisted  since  the  begirming 
of  this  country  that  Indians  have  to  be 
good  white  people,  have  to  believe  in  our 
principles  and  in  our  philosophy,  have  to 
speak  our  Ismguage  and  adopt  our  cul- 
ture, while  rejecting  their  own. 

Running  through  all  of  our  Indian  pro- 
grams has  been  a  profound  Insult — a  be- 
lief that  the  Indian  has  no  right  to  re- 
spect himself,  to  be  proud  of  who  he  is, 
and  what  he  stands  for. 

If  the  pending  bill  passes,  we  will  move 
closer  toward  an  administration  of  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren under  which  those  children  will  be 
treated  with  the  respect  they  deserve.  But 
the  pending  bUl  provides  help  only  for 
children  in  public  schools.  We  must  act 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  extend  reforms 
for  children  in  federally  nm  schools. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  failures  of  democ- 
racy that  the  BIA  has  been  able  to  resist 
direct  orders  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  turn  local  schools  over 
to  Indian  control.  President  Johnson 
ordered  them  to  do  that.  They  turned 
over  one  school  board.  I  believe.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  insisted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  amazing  the  extent  to  which  the 
bureaucracy  has  been  able  to  resist  this 
basic  principle  of  Indian  controlled  edu- 
cation. Until  that  principle  is  established 
in  a  meaningful,  solid,  substantial  way— 
and  it  is  not  a  revoluUonary  principle; 
it  is  what  we  have  in  our  local  systems 
throughout  the  coimtry — the  American 
Indian  educational  system  in  this  coun- 
try, in  my  opinion,  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  great  scandals  and  disgraces  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  has 
been  said  this  morning  by  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  . 
I  commend  both  Senators  for  being  lead- 
ers of  limovation  in  the  field  of  Indian 
education  in  this  country.  I  know  that 
they  have  worked  hard.  Many  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  they  speak  this 
morning  with  great  authority.  The  bill 
which  they  have  introduced  signals  a  be- 
ginning of  meaningful  concern  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

I  speak  in  support  of  S.  2480,  a  bill  to 
authorize  financial  support  for  improve- 
ments in  Indian  education.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  could  well  prove  to 
be  the  "Indian  Education  Congress."  The 
bill  begins  a  two-step  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  legislation  that  wUl  bring 
proper  education  to  American  Indians 
and  Alaskan  Natives. 

A  second  and  even  more  comprehen- 
sive bill  is  now  being  drafted  with  the 
joint  cooperation  of  myself.  Senator 
Jackson,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Senator 
MoNDALE,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Latwr  and  Public  Welfare  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees. 
I  am  sure  that  this  cooperative  effort 
will  be  hailed  by  the  Indian  communi- 
ties, because  it  is  something  they  have 
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asked  for  since  this  subject  first  came 
up  for  discussion  this  session. 

It  Is  time  that  we  Lti  this  country  begin 
to  realize  that  paternalism  over  Amer- 
ican Indians  must  be  eliminated.  The 
dominant  theme  must  become  local 
control. 

Mr.  Benny  Atencio,  chairman,  All  In- 
dian Pueblo  Council,  New  Mexico,  re- 
cently said  in  testimony  concerning  S. 
2482  that>— 

The  need  for  local  control  of  educational 
programs  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  bill 
should  mandate  greater  participation  of  the 
Indians  in  making  policies  and  determining 
the  types  of  educational  programs  they  want 
for  their  children. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  objective, 
and  have  struggled  consistently  for  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  nationwide.  When 
I  introduced  my  own  Indian  Education 
Act  on  August  4  of  this  year,  I  made  the 
following  statement: 

The  .  .  .  philosophy  of  placing  with  the 
Indian  communities  the  responsibility  for 
administering  ther  own  affairs,  planning 
their  own  programs  and  solutions,  and  man- 
aging their  own  funds  brought  about  sig- 
nificant changes  and  positive  shifts  In  the 
lives  of  Indian  people  and  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  local,  state,  and  federal  Indian 
affairs.  Indians  are  asking  that  this  philos- 
ophy permeate  all  facets  of  Indian  life.  In- 
cluding education. 

When  the  bill  before  us  was  first 
drafted,  it  contained  many  aspects  that 
would  develop  local  control  of  Indian 
education,  but  It  was  incomplete.  It  also 
emphasized  the  role  of  the  national 
board,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  among  Indians.  The  trouble- 
some features  of  this  bill  have  now  been 
eliminated.  Let  me  refer  specifically  to  a 
number  of  these  items,  since  their  elimi- 
nation has  led  to  rather  widespread  sup- 
port among  the  Indian  community  now. 

Committee  amendment  No.  5  would  in- 
sure that  impact  aid  funds  would  still  be 
available  for  schools  with  high  Indian 
populations.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  parental  participation 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Indian  impact 
aid  funds.  Participation  by  parents  and 
assurance  of  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  were  the  two  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  Study  of  Indian  Education.  This  Is 
an  extremely  important  change  in  this 
bill. 

Committee  amendments  No.  4  and  10 
will  insure  that  special  education  fiuids 
will  be  available  for  Indians  in  Federal 
schools.  Transfer  authority  from  the  of- 
fice of  Education  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  is  assured  by  these  amendments. 
I  am  happy  to  see  this  change,  because 
the  Indian  communities  and  school  dis- 
tricts were  very  much  afraid  that  they 
might  lose  the  $12  million  for  such  pur- 
poses received  by  them  in  1970. 

Other  amendments  Insure  that  sparse- 
ly settled  areas  with  small  Indian  enroll- 
ments will  still  gain  their  fair  share  of 
funds,  and  that  private  agencies  will  not 
be  allowed  to  usurp  the  rightful  place 
of  Indian  organizations  in  the  participa- 
tion in  programs  of  Indian  education. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  work 
of  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Indian  education  Is   going  ahead   at  a 


much  more  rapid  rate  in  the  last  2 
months,  because  of  the  close  cooperation 
that  is  now  developing  between  members 
and  staffs  of  these  committees.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Pell,  Mondale,  Jackson, 
and  Kennedy  for  their  work  on  this  issue 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  them 
in  developing  a  comprehensive  bill  later 
in  this  session. 

The  200,000  Indians  now  enrolled  in 
public  schools  will  benefit  greatly  from 
this  bill.  My  State  is  one  of  the  three  in 
which  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
public  school  enrollment  comes  from  the 
Indian  population  of  our  State.  With  the 
help  of  this  and  other  bUls,  the  dropout 
rate  of  Indians,  which  is  presently  twice 
that  of  the  national  average,  might  well 
begin  to  drop. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  today  the  first 
phase  of  a  new  philosophy  in  Indian  edu- 
cation. I  hope  that  it  will  Join  together 
unanimously  and  support  this  new  di- 
rection for  the  education  of  America's 
first  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  S.  2482 
has  refocused  the  Senate's  attention  on 
Indian  education  and  has  attempted  to 
provide  some  meaningful  solutions  to  a 
most  complex  and  difficult  problem.  In 
this  sense  it  is  commendable. 

But,  while  S.  2482  is  a  step  toward 
realizing  the  goal  of  a  better  educational 
program  for  our  Indian  children,  the 
specifics  fail  its  generous  intent.  In  short, 
S.  2482  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
encompass  the  broad  scope  of  the  cur- 
rent problenns  facing  Indian  education. 
In  addition,  S.  2482  is  deficient,  because 
it  raises  serious  questions  which  are  left 
unanswered,  and  because  it  lacks  the 
support  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  expressed  my  concern 
for  S.  2482  in  a  statement  of  supplemen- 
tal views  which  accompanied  the  report 
of  tills  legislation.  Briefly,  I  observed  the 
following : 

First,  S.  2482  lacks  a  set  of  goals  for 
Indian  education. 

Second,  in  amending  Public  Law  81- 
874,  I  question  whether  we  are  providing 
the  best  answer  to  insure  the  delivery  of 
funds  in  support  of  Indian  education 
programs. 

Third,  to  be  considered  complete,  leg- 
islation dealing  with  Indian  education 
must  include  funds  for  construction  of 
needed  school  facilities  to  serve  Indian 
children.  In  my  own  State,  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  are  20  projected  costing  some 
$29  million  which  cannot  be  funded  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  appropriations 
for  Public  Law  81-815. 

Fourth,  8.  2482  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  providing  clear  Indian  control  of  their 
educational  efforts  and  program.  If  In- 
dian participation  is  to  be  real,  it  is  time 
we  began  to  move  In  that  direction. 

Fifth,  attention  must  also  be  directed 
toward  achieving  better  funding  levels 
and  arrangements  for  State  public  school 
systems  that  have  accepted  the  addi- 
tional educational  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  enrolling  Indian  children. 

In  noting  these  deficiencies,  I  am  con- 


vinced that  what  is  necessary  Is  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  to  Indian  edu- 
cation. Such  legislation  should  provide 
for: 

First.  Development  of  national  goals 
for  Indian  education. 

Second.  Adequate  funding  with  assur- 
ances that  such  appropriations  will  reach 
Indian  children. 

Third.  Construction  needs. 

Fourth.  Administrator  and  teacher 
training  and  recruitment. 

Fifth.  Indian  school  board  develop- 
ment. 

Sixth.  Federal  organization  for  imple- 
menting Indian  education  programs. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  complete  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2482,    Indian    Education    Act    or    1971 — 
Supplemental  Views 

The  most  commendable  thing  about  S. 
2482.  as  amended  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  is  that  It  attempts  to 
Implement  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. This  Special  Subcommittee,  estab- 
lished In  1967  upon  the  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  165,  was  a  result  of  my  own  deep 
concern  for  the  direction  of  Indian  educa- 
tion programs  and  the  evident  need  to  dem- 
onstrate through  hearings,  field  Investiga- 
tions, and  studies  the  necessity  for  new 
policies. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  was  a  member  from 
1967  to  January  1969.  was  contained  in  a 
lengthy  but  comprehensive  report  entitled; 
Indian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy— A 
National  Challenge,  published  In  November 
1969.  This  report,  after  surveying  the  status 
of  Indian  education  programs,  made  some 
sixty  recommendations  to  strengthen  these 
programs  and  adopt  new  approaches.  Of  all 
these  recommendations,  only  one.  Establish- 
ing a  Senate  Select  Committee  on  the  Human 
Needs  of  the  American  Indian,  was  severely 
questioned  by  the  minority  members. 

Yet;  these  very  specific  recommendations 
have  not  received  the  serious  consideration 
they  deserve.  Currently,  problems  associated 
with  Indian  education  receive  only  cursory 
treatment  within  the  purview  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  related  ESEA 
programs.  This  process,  of  course.  Is  narrow 
and  restrained  In  dealing  with  the  broad 
problems  of  Indian  education. 

S.  2482  has,  however,  refocused  attention 
on  the  quality  of  education  for  our  Indians 
and.  In  this  sense,  I  have  supported  this 
effort. 

While  this  legislation  Is  commendable, 
there  are  a  number  of  questions  and  defi- 
ciencies which  I  feel  should  be  noted. 

First,  the  most  serious  deficiency  con- 
tained in  S.  2482  is  the  complete  lack  of  a  set 
of  educational  goals  for  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. The  Special  Subcommittee  Itself  in  its 
report  enunciated  a  set  of  National  Goals,  but 
to  what  extent  these  goals  are  shared  by 
Indians  in  general  Is  not  known  and  which, 
of  course,  should  be  speedily  determined. 
Clearly.  If  we  are  to  break  out  of  the  maze 
of  Indian  education  legislation,  program 
duplications,  agency  overlaps,  and  misdi- 
rected efforts,  there  must  be  developed  by 
both  Congress  and  the  Indians  themselves  a 
coherent  set  of  goals.  If  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
to  provide  quality  education  for  Indian  citi- 
zens, we  must  know  where  we  are  going. 

In  addition,  a  set  of  educational  goals 
would  also  provide  an  indication  aa  to  what 
organizational  structure  will  be  necessary  to 
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achieve  such  goals.  We  must  strive  to  avoid 
establishing  a  system  of  multiple  agenclSB 
all  working  in  the  same  problem  area.  Such 
a  system  encourages  competition  among  in- 
stitutions over  budget  needs,  Jurisdictions, 
and  programs  rather  than  spending  their 
time,  precious  time,  on  the  problems  they 
were  organized  to  solve.  With  resources 
growing  acarce,  such  competition  is  some- 
thing we  can  lU  afford. 

To  summarize:  The  word  "relevance"  has 
been  much  used  and  abused,  but  in  relation- 
ship to  Indian  education,  let  us  make  those 
programs  and  organiiMtiona  affecting  Indian 
education  "relevant." 

Second,  is  amending  P.L.  81-874  the  best 
answer,  legislatively,  to  instire  that  educa- 
tion funds  will,  in  fact,  reach  Indian  chil- 
dren? The  Special  Subcommittee  reported 
that  "many  public  school  districts  educating 
Indians  use  Public  Law  81-874  funds  for  a 
good  share  of  their  operating  budgets,  which 
results  in  a  situation  where  Indian  students 
receive  insufflclent  benefit."  This  situation 
must  obviously  be  rectified  so  that  funds 
will  support  the  programs  for  which  they 
were  Intended. 

The  provisions  of  S.  2482  would  seem  to 
meet  these  present  objections  by  requiring 
Indian  parental  participation  in  determin- 
ing the  use  of  such  funds.  However,  I  think 
that  we  must  be  completely  assured  that  the 
funds  designated  for  Indian  education  will 
be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  In  addition,  it 
would  seem  advisable  that  we  review  other 
Indian  education  programs  as  well  to  see 
whether  remedial  legislation  might  be  re- 
quired to  Insure  that  the  integrity  of  those 
programs  are  protected. 

We  constantly  Bp>eak  today  of  revitalizing 
our  "delivery  systems"  to  adequately  insure 
that  funds  and  services  reach  their  program 
objectives.  What  greater  contribution  could 
we  make  to  Indian  education  than  to  Insure 
the  proper  use  of  such  designated  funds.  We 
cannot  Ignore  this  basic  legislative  Issue. 

Beyond  the  problems  associated  with  de- 
livery of  services,  however,  is  the  more  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  tie 
Indian  education  funds  to  PL.  81-874  or 
establish  a  separate  legislative  authority. 
This  is  an  area  requiring  and  deserving  our 
attention. 

Third,  any  legislation  affecting  Indian  edu- 
cation cannot  overlook  the  BIA  schools.  No 
matter  how  many  times  we  hear  of  the  ap- 
parent difficulties  In  the  BIA  educational 
system,  there  must  first  be  developed,  with 
the  complete  assistance  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves, an  alternative  system,  should  that  be 
required,  before  we  begin  phasing  out  the 
BIA  school  system.  Until  an  alternative  sys- 
tem is  developed,  should  that  be  required. 
It  would  be  highly  unfair  to  deprive  the  BIA 
schools  of  needed  assistance.  The  children 
attending  such  schools  deserve  equal  con- 
cern and  attention.  Thus,  this  legislation 
cannot  be  considered  complete  unless  the 
comparable  assistance  grants,  the  special 
programs,  and  the  provisions  for  participa- 
tion as  provided  In  S.  2482  are  extended  to 
those  children  and  parents  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  BIA  .«;chools. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  most  serious  deficien- 
cies of  S.  2482  Is  ignoring  the  need  for  a 
substantial  Increase  In  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  needed  school  facilities  serving  Indian 
children.  By  merely  wishing  that  Indian 
needs  should  receive  priority  funding  is  to 
overlook  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  re- 
garding PL  81-816  funds.  Consider  the 
following: 

(a)  The  Special  Subcommittee  in  Its  re- 
port noted  that  "lack  of  funding  for  Public 
Law  81-816  prevents  any  construction  of 
Public  school  facilities  for  Indian  studenu." 

(b)  The  Special  Subcommittee  noted 
further: 

1.  Indians  are  not  Included  In  the  sections 
or  the  law  which  are  given  priority  funding. 

2.  Many   pubUc   achools    accepted    Indian 


studenta  under  the  Imprenion  they  would 
receive  federal  money  for  constructing  facili- 
ties necessary  to  educate  thoee  Indian  stu- 
dents, yet  such  federal  money  baa  rarely 
been  appropriated. 

To  be  considered  complete,  any  legislation 
affecting  Indian  education  must  include 
funds  for  construction  of  needed  educa- 
tional facilities.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  amending  PL  81-fll6  or  by  providing  for  a 
separate  appropriation. 

Fifth,  while  8.  2482  emphasizes  Indian 
parental  participation  In  developing,  ap. 
proving,  and  evaluating  educational  pro- 
grams, there  is  stUl  a  need  to  make  perma- 
nent such  Indian  committees  as  a  first  step 
to  Instituting  a  local  Indian  school  board 
system.  Under  S.  2482,  Indian  participation 
is  limited  to  the  discussion,  approval,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  receiving  grants  un- 
der this  legislation.  What  is  necessary  is  leg- 
islation which  expands  this  participation  to 
Include  the  curriculum,  teacher  recruitment 
and  other  programs  related  to  the  school's 
educational  endeavors.  Concurrently,  legis- 
lation should  also  be  developed  which  In- 
cludes the  development  of  Indian  personnel 
for  service  on  school  boards. 

If  Indian  participation  is  to  be  real,  it  is 
time  we  began  to  move  in  that  direction  A 
primary  aim  of  Indians  is  self  government 
and  the  determination  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram by  each  Indian  community  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  self  government. 

Sixth,  S.  2482  should  have  Included  much 
needed  provisions  dealing  with  teacher  re- 
cruitment, incentives  to  reduce  high  teacher 
turnover,  the  expansion  of  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator preparation  programs  to  enable 
schools  to  provide  competent,  trained  person- 
nel to  specifically  serve  Indian  chUdren  and 
to  encourage  Indians  themselves  to  become 
teachers,  administrators,  and  educational 
leaders. 

Seventh,  attention  must  also  be  directed 
toward  achieving  better  federal  funding 
levels  and  arrangemenu  for  those  state  public 
school  systems  that  have  accepted  the  addi- 
tional educationa:  responslbUltles  Involved  In 
enrolling  Indian  chUdren.  This  review  should 
encompass  the  evident  difficulties  of  the 
states  to  obtain  greater  support  for  this 
effort  through  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
gram. The  federal  government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  assist  public  schools  which  are 
educating  Indian  students,  especially  in  the 
light  of  limited  state  educational  aid.  The 
Congress,  therefore,  should  reassess  its  pres- 
ent levels  of  financial  support  to  public 
schools. 

In  noting  these  deficiencies.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  S.  2482  U  too  limited  in  Its  ap- 
proach The  broad  problems  associated  with 
Indian  education  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
more  comprehensive  bill.  In  addition,  the 
sixty  recommendations  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee deserve  review  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  appropriate.  Keallz- 
ing  how  much  Is  still  left  unattended.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  what  is  necessary  is  the 
following; 

1.  A  thorough  review,  with  the  represent- 
ative Indian  groupe,  of  the  sixty  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  education. 

2.  A  review,  with  Indian  groups,  of  the 
role  of  either  the  BIA  and  or  HEW  In  the 
education  of  Indians. 

3.  The  development  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive Indian  education  legislation  with 
full  participation  of  Indian  groups.  Such 
legislation,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  de- 
veloptec  with  reference  to: 

(a)  Development  of  national  goals  for 
Indian  education. 

(b)  Adequate  funding  with  assurances  that 
such  appropriations  wUl  reach  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

(c)  Construction  needs. 
<d(    Administrator    and    teacher    training 

and  recruitment. 


(e)  Indian  achool  bo«rd  development. 

(f)  Federal  organization  for  lnq>Iement- 
Ing  Indian  education  programs. 

It  is  time  Miat  we  examine  aU  aspect*  at 
Indian  education  ao  that  we  can  enact  a 
comprehensive  bill.  For  too  long  we  have 
bandied  Indian  education  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  without  enough  reference  to  other 
problems  and  programs.  The  result  of  this 
approach  has  left  us  with  a  complex  web  of 
legislation  which  has  both  helped  and  hin- 
dered our  efforts  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tional porgrams. 

A  major  comprehensive  bUl  containing  a 
set  of  educational  goals  will.  I  am  sure,  help 
us  to  overcome  our  current  deficiencies  and 
provide  a  viable  and  relevant  Indian  edu- 
cational program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  these  individual  observations,  we 
must  consider  the  view  of  8.  2482  by  the 
administration.  Secretary  Richardson  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  com- 
mented: 

The  provisions  of  8.  2482  stand  in  sub- 
stantial contradiction  to  Administration 
education  policy. 

To  summarize,  Secretary  Richardson 
noted  the  following : 

First,  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  of 
this  provision  and  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
new  categcH-ical  authorities  in  OE  grant  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  support  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Public  Law  874. 

Second,  the  propoeed  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874  would  extensively  duplicate  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  since  meet  Indian  children  are  from 
low  Income  families. 

Third,  an  Indian  Education  Policy  Task 
Group  appointed  by  Commisslcmer  Marland 
Is  in  the  process  of  submitting  a  review  of 
the  role  of  OE  in  Indian  education.  Since 
this  process  has  not  been  completed  we  do 
not  favor  enactment  of  8.  2482. 

FVjurth,  we  oppose  the  creation  by  statute 
of  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  within  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  legislating  of  ad- 
ministrative structure  does  not  necessarUy 
serve  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning 
and  fiexibillty  to  cope  with  changes  in  prob- 
lems, resources,  and  responses  over  time. 
The  Task  Group  is  reviewing  a  range  of  pos- 
sible administrative  initiatives  to  create  an 
optimal  structure  for  serving  the  educational 
needs  of  public  school  Indian  children. 

Fifth,  In  S.  2482  there  seems  to  be  a  po- 
tential services  overlap  of  responsibility 
between  the  PresldenUally  appointed  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  and  the  Commis- 
sioner and  his  appointed  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  Secretary's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

September  29,  1971. 
Hon  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaibman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  August  11,  1971,  for 
a  report  on  S.  2482,  a  bill  "To  authorize  fi- 
nancial sujjport  for  Improvements  in  Indian 
education  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  to  PubUc 
Law  874,  School  Assistance  In  Federally  Af- 
fected Areas,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  local  education  agencies  to  develop  and 
carry  out  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special   education  needs 
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of  :r.«llau  children.  The  ainount  of  '-he  grant 
to  which  •  locHi  educktlooal  aK^iK-y  would 
be  ontltled  would  1>«  equ«l  to  thP  averaRe  p«r 
piipll  expend! t.ur«  for  auch  agency  m  .lUipJlcd 
by  the  number  of  Indian  children  Miroiled 
in  tiutt  ageurv  a«  determlmyl  by  thi>  c'om- 
miasloner  There  would  b«-  a  ratable  reduc- 
tion of  p.iymenta  U)  jvich  ii({e:icv  in  Uie  event 
that  appnjpri*tloi .3  for  any  !l»al  year  were 
not  adaquate  ui  pay  In  fu:]  that  agency's  en- 
tltletnenr  for  ihat  fiscal  year 

Orania  made  under  this  utle  could  he  uaed 
for  the  plHiiiiiiii;  ;;!•■..■'... pt^-Tit  and  operation 
of  programs  spe.  lally  dnniKiied  lo  meet  the 
special  education  I'.eeds  of  Indian  children. 
Agencies  with  at  least  10  Indian  children,  or 
with  an  enrollment  of  50  percent  Indian  chil- 
dren, would  be  eligible  to  receive  funda. 

Part  B  of  S.  2482  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  Rranla  for  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectlreneas  of  pro^rama  for  im- 
proving Indl&n  educational  opportunities; 
programs  to  provide  educatlonxU  services  not 
available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient 
quality  or  quantity:  training  programs  for 
educational  pyeraonnel ;  and  for  dissemination 
and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  Pederally- 
aaslsted  programs.  Tt>e  bill  would  authorize 
•23  million  for  Ptacal  Year  1973  and  •35  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  such  purposes. 

Part  C  of  8  2482  would  amend  the  Adult 
Education  Act  by  authorizing  pilot  and  dem- 
onsitratlon  projects,  research,  evaluation,  and 
operation  of  adult  education  programs  for 
Indians.  For  the  purposes  of  malLlng  grants 
under  this  part,  t6  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  $8  mllUon  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  bill  also  provides.  In  part  D,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Ed- 
ucation within  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Bureau  would  have  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering Title  III  of  Public  Law  874.  sec- 
tion 810  of  Title  Vin  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  section  314  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act  a«  addcM)  by  S  2482. 
The  Bureau  would  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner from  a  Ust  of  nominees  submitted  to 
him  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education.  Such  National  Advisory 
OouncU.  consisting  of  fifteen  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  would  have  wide 
responsibilities  for  advising  the  Commis- 
sioner, evaluating  programs,  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  as8LBtano«  and  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  on  Indian  education  to  local 
education  agencies  and  Indian  organizations. 

This  bill  additionally  provides  that,  after 
Fiscal  Year  1973,  funds  formerly  set  aside 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  titles 
I  (Compensatory  Education),  n  (Library 
Services),  and  in  (Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services) ,  and  under  the 
B^ducatlon  of  the  Handicapped  Act  would  be 
discontinued. 

Full  funding  of  all  part-s  of  S.  2482  would 
result  In  an  estimated  cost  of  $118  5  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  Initial  year  of  op- 
eration. Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cost 
of  this  provision,  and  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
new  categorical  authorities  In  OE  grant  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  support  the  addition  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  Public  Law  874. 
Further,  the  proposed  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874  would  extensively  duplicate 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  since  most  Indian  children  are 
from  low-Income  families. 

The  sections  of  S.  2482  summarlzod  above 
treat  several  Issues  in  Indian  education  in- 
cluding: I  a)  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  Indian  education,  (b)  develop- 
mental and  Innovative  needs  In  Indian  ed- 
ucation, (c)  the  organizational  structure  of 
OE's  effort  In  Indian  education,  and  (d)  the 
manner  In  wlilch  Indian  educators  and  In- 
dlaa  representatives  can  effectively  partlcl- 


p»ite  In  polU-y  decl;slons  Uiat  porta;a  to  their 
p<yjpl«.  While  we  applaud  the  spirit  and  the 
ob)e<;Uv«s  of  8.  2482,  we  ure  not  oonrlnced 
that  the  bill  cunstl lutes  the  t>e»t  response  to 
tlie  i.s.Hiitvs  iLHted  iibme 

The  Indian  Education  Policy  Task  Group, 
which  (''>nnniH.stoner  Mari>tiid  e»tat>ltshed  and 
referred  to  in  his  .^prll  WslLmony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  ami  Public  Welfaje  Conunlttee 
la  artively  reviewing  the  H'-neral  role  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  Indian  education  and 
Is  considering  a  number  of  alternatives, 
many  of  which  could  be  instituted  without 
additional  legislation.  The  Task  Group  Is  in 
the  process  of  submitting  Ite  review  and  final 
recommendations  to  ttie  Commissioner  Since 
tills  process  has  not  been  completed,  we  do 
not  favor  enactment  of  S.  2482. 

Further,  we  oppose  the  creation  by  statute 
of  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  within  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  legislating  of  ad- 
mlnistj-atlve  structure  does  not  necessarily 
serve  the  need  for  oomprehenalve  planning 
tuid  fiexitrillty  to  cope  with  changes  In  prob- 
lems, resotirces  and  responses  over  time.  In 
addition,  the  creation  of  a  DepuVy  Commis- 
sioner to  head  a  single  bureau  Would  place 
that  officer  out  of  line  with  the  existing  Dep- 
uty Cotnmlissloners  who  administer  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  one  bureau.  The 
Task  Group  is  now  reviewing  a  range  of  pos- 
sible administrative  initiatives  to  create  an 
optimal  structure  for  serving  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  public  school  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

In  his  Indian  message  of  July  8.  1970.  the 
Prealdent  expressed  his  support  for  Indian 
self-determination  as  a  major  goal  of  our 
national  Indian  pHJllcy.  The  Administration 
has  proposed  legislation  to  this  end.  which  is 
currently  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  S.  1673.  We 
fully  concur  in  the  need  for  a  mechanism 
to  ensure  meaningful  pvartlclpatlon  of  the  In- 
dian conununltles  In  the  development  of  ed- 
ucational policy  for  Indian  children.  How- 
ever. In  8  2482.  there  seems  to  be  a  poten- 
tially serious  overlap  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  Presldentlally  ap{>olnted  National 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Commissioner  and 
his  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Education.  The  rather  unprecedented 
review  and  evaluation  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  seejn  to  Infringe  on  the  program 
and  evaluation  reap>onBlbllltles  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  proposed  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner for  Indian  Education  In  addition,  the 
advisory  function  of  the  proposed  National 
Advisory  Council  duplicates  the  advisory  role 
of  the  recently  created  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  National  Council  on  Indlaji 
Opportunity. 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  S.  2483 
stand  In  substantial  contradiction  to  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  education  policy  and  recom- 
mend against  passage  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
Sincerely, 

ElxiOT  L.  RiCRAansoN. 

Secretary . 

M.T.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  deeply  involved  in  find- 
ing a  better  educational  profrram  for  our 
Indian  children.  S.  2482  Is  a  step  toward 
finding  that  program  and  I  would  have 
liked  to  support  It,  but  knowing  what  is 
still  left  unattended  I  muf^t  argue  for  a 
more  comprehensive  bill.  Until  we  find 
a  program  which  will,  In  fact,  attempt  to 
solve  the  broad  problems  facing  Indian 
education  we  will  not  have  reached  our 
objectives. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  his  statement 
and   particularly   the   perspective   that 


pertains  to  it  No  one  has  pursued  his 
duties  with  respect  to  Indian  education 
any  more  avidly  and  sincerely  than  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat  tlie  States  with  far  and  away 
the  highest  number  of  Indian  children 
in  school  are  the  State  of  Arizona  with 
26,426,  the  State  of  New  Mexico  with 
28.233.  and  In  that  group  Uie  next  State 
Is  Oklahoma  with  11.042,  although  the 
lack  of  Indian  reservations  there  and  the 
designation  of  "Indian"  varies  frcxn  the 
designations  in  other  States. 

I  took  my  feet  at  tliis  moment  simply 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Irusular  Affairs,  particularly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  >,  who  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  have  them- 
selves contributed  very  greatly  to  the 
formulation  of  thi.';  and  other  legLslatlon. 
The  Senator  from  Ai-lzona  iias  pointed 
out  specific  areas  where  this  bill  is  de- 
ficient. But  I  would  also  be  remLss.  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  if 
I  did  not  take  particular  note  of  the  work 
done  by  Senators  Hansen,  Bellmon,  and 
JoHDAN  of  Idaho  on  this  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  formulate  an 
overall  bill  for  the  i)erfection  of  Indian 
education.  It  is  a  difficult  task  because 
there  are  over  400  different  tribal  enti- 
ties. They  vary  as  much  as  any  of  the 
races  anywhere  in  the  world  can  vary 
with  respect  to  each  other  in  Uieir  out- 
look, traditions,  culture,  background,  ed- 
ucation, and  characteristics.  To  get  uni- 
formity or  a  consensus  as  to  what  should 
be  done  among  all  of  them  is  extremely 
difficult. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  of  at  this  point  is 
that  this  Ls  a  problem  which  Is  going  to 
be  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  problems  to 
really  solve  of  any  that  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress  is  going  to  deal  with  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Appropriating  money,  and  even  huge 
amounts  of  money,  is  not  going  to  be  the 
answer  to  it.  The  answer  is  going  to  be 
in  the  productive,  imaginative,  and  con- 
structive work  that  goes  into  the  legisla- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  in  this  respect  I  think 
the  kind  of  constructive  and  imaginative 
thinking  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  the 
kind  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  been  doing,  I  wanted  to  take 
note  of  that  particularly  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  re- 
marks regarding  tlie  bill  and  the  work 
that  we  have  been  doing.  He.  of  course. 
Is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  he  lias  contributed  greatly  of 
his  time  and  effort  and  certainly  has 
given  support  to  all  of  us  In  permitting 
us  to  go  into  these  matters  very  thor- 
oughly. He.  perhap.s  moic  ih.in  anybody 
else,  has  provided  us  Uie  opportimity 
in  this  Instance  of  con^iidering  this  legis- 
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latlon  separately  from  the  bill  that  was 
originally  proposed. 

I  also  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  just  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  expended.  It  is  how  that 
money  is  spent.  I  know  when  we  were 
having  hearings  in  Arizona,  at  the 
schools,  and  were  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  Indians,  a 
student  at  one  of  the  schools  said: 

We  do  not  want  pity.  We  do  not  want 
charity.  We  want  opportunity.  We  want  an 
opportunity  for  an  equal  edticatlon. 

I  feel  that  that  is  exactly  what  those 
people  deserve  to  have.  They  are  the  first 
Americans  and  they  are  certainly  the 
most  underprivileged  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Senator  for 
bringing  forth  that  it  is  the  opportunity 
and  proper  supervision  of  the  educational 
problems  that  will  bring  about  greater 
results,  as  he  has  said,  than  just  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  expended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  our  minds  run  along  the  same 
channels.  It  is  the  work  and  the  imagi- 
native and  constructive  thinking  that  go 
into  the  effort  that  will  mean  whether  we 
win  this  battle  relatively  quickly  or  lose 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  history  of  our  country,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  American  Indian  have  not 
received  the  full  benefits  from  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Recently  compiled  statistics  demon- 
strate several  specific  areas  in  which  In- 
dian students  have  progressed  at  a  rate 
far  below  that  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican students  in  elementary  and  second- 
ai-y  grades. 
A  brief  review  of  these  figures  reveals: 
Dropout  rates  are  twice  the  national 
average  in  both  public  and  Federal 
schools.  Some  school  districts  have  drop- 
out rates  approaching  100  percent. 

Achievement  levels  of  Indian  children 
are  2  to  3  years  below  those  of  white  stu- 
dents; and  the  Indian  child  falls  pro- 
gressively further  behind  the  longer  he 
stays  In  school. 

Indian  children,  more  than  any  other 
minority  group,  believe  themselves  to  be 
below  average  in  Intelligence,  even 
though  evidence  is  contrary  to  this  be- 
lief. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  clearly 
point  out  the  substandard  position  of 
Indian  children  In  the  educational  sy.-;- 
tem.  T^is  dilemma  ha.*;  persisted  over 
the  years  and  demand.s  Immediate  cor- 
rective action.  We  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  provide  equitable  opportumtie.s 
for  all  American  children  to  receive  the 
invaluable  rewards  of  a  good  education 
S.  2482  is  by  no  means  the  entire  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  It  is  a  move  in 
the  proper  direction  and  provides  a  num- 
ber of  important  benefit.^  for  these  stu- 
dents. 

Essentially,  It  establishes  three  new 
program.';  The  first  would  a.ssist  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  the 
spe<  ial  needs  of  Indian  students.  The 
se<T)nd  would  provide  funds  for  special 
programs  and  projects  to  Improve  In- 
dian educational  opportunities.  The 
third  program  would  support  the  im- 
provement of  adult   Indian  education. 


A  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  within 
the  Office  of  Education  also  would  be 
established  to  coordinate  and  develop 
programs  in  this  field.  Nonreservation 
Indians  are  eligible  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams established  mider  the  bill,  and 
community  participation  in  programs  for 
the  specific  benefit  of  Indian  children  is 
required. 

A  total  of  $87.5  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1973.  $82.5  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $90.8  million 
In  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  approval  to 
this  vitally  needed  legislation  and  lead 
the  way  for  further  advancements  in  the 
educational  programs  offered  the  chil- 
dren of  the  American  Indian. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  sE>eak  in  support  of  8.  2482, 
to  authorize  financial  support  for  im- 
provements in  Indian  education,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  Is  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  unique  relationship 
Indian  people  maintain  with  the  Federal 
Government,  our  Nation  has  assumed 
many  responsibiUties  in  their  behalf,  in- 
cluding a  promise  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  their  children  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  successful  liveliliood  In 
society.  Unfortunately,  In  many  respects, 
we,  as  a  Nation,  have  failed  to  fulfill 
this  promise  to  the  Indian  people  and 
their  children.  The  story  of  this  dismal 
failure  is  reflected  in  numerous  studies 
and  official  Investigations  on  the  status 
of  Indian  education  in  the  various  edu- 
cational systems — Federal,  public,  and 
private — where  Indian  children  attend 
school. 

No  lengthy  recitation  of  statistics  is 
required  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  this 
regrettable  situation.  Tlie  drop-out  rate 
for  Indian  students  is  one  of  the  highest 
In  the  country:  Indian  students  fail  to 
achieve  as  well  as  other  students;  and 
when  Indian  students  do  complete  sec- 
ondary .'itudie.s  and  enroll  in  colleges  and 
universities  their  limited  academic  prep- 
aration results  in  unusually  hiph  attri- 
tion rates.  These  problems  are  not  so 
much  related  to  the  inability  of  Indian 
children  to  learn  as  they  are  to  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  educational  programs 
that  serve  them. 

A  more  recent  2-year  Investigation  on 
the  status  of  Indian  education  by  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  brought 
Indian  education  deficiencies  and  prob- 
lems Into  a  new  focus  and  persi>ective. 
The  initial  work  of  the  subcommittee  was 
launched  under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  was  com- 
pleted by  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Tlieir  findings  and  recommendations  are 
set  forth  in  a  cxjmprehensive  report.  Tlie 
outstanding  work  of  this  special  sub- 
committee has  proi>erly  laid  the  ground- 
work for  action 

The  measure  before  us  today  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  report  prepared  by  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  repre- 
sents a  step  in  the  direction  of  develop 
Ing  educational  opporutnltles  that  are 
based  on  the  unique  social,  cultural 
political,  and  geographical  needs  of  In- 
dian children.  I  believe  it  is  Important  In 


the  consideration  of  S  2482  to  outline 
briefly  the  legislative  history  as  the 
measure  has  progressed  through  the 
Senate 

This  measure  originally  appeared  as 
title  rv— Indian  Education— to  S.  659— 
omnibus  education  amendments  of 
1971 — which  was  considered  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cormnittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  Augtist  3  and  was  scheduled  for  floor 
action  during  that  same  week. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from 
the  Indian  leadership  throughout  the 
country.  I  and  other  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  re- 
quested that  action  on  title  TV  be  de- 
ferred to  give  our  committee  members 
additional  time  to  review  the  legislation 
in  light  of  these  concerns. 

On  August  6.  1971,  by  imanimous  con- 
sent agreement,  title  IV  of  S.  659  was 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  the  language 
in  that  title  was  Introduced  as  S.  2482. 
which  was  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  In- 
structions that  it  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  October  1.  1971. 
Sponsors  of  8.  2482  are  Senators  Pell, 
Allott.  Burdick,  Fannin,  Jackson.  Ken- 
nedy. Metcalf,  and  Mondale. 

S  2482  is  Identical  to  title  IV  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  does  not  contain  the 
provision  which  would  have  eliminated 
impact  aid  funds  from  public  schools  on 
or  near  reservations.  Deletion  of  this 
provision  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Labor  Committee  before  title  IV  wa« 
reported. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  S.  2482 
on  September  20.  1971,  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  spokesmen  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Na- 
tional Tribal  Chairmen's  Association,  the 
National  Indian  Education  Association, 
and  the  All-Pueblo  Council.  The  wit- 
nesses proposed  .'^\eraj  amendments  to 
improve  the  various  pro\-isions  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
ability  and  sincerity  of  the  Indian 
witnesses  who  testified  on  September  20. 
The  committee's  belief  that  the  Indian 
people,  through  their  leaders,  should 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  views  on 
the  bill  before  it  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  was  justified.  The  Indian  spokes- 
man proposed  the  type  of  amendments 
which  the  Interior  Committee  subse- 
quently approved. 

The  committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  September  23.  1971.  and  after 
corusidermg  S.  2482,  ordered  it  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

The  Interior  Committee  proposed  only 
three  substantive  chaiiges  in  S.  2482, 

Believing  that  a  law  entitled  the  'In- 
dian Education  Act  '  sliould  not,  in 
fact,  deprive  some  Indian  children  oJ 
benefits  currently  available,  the  commit- 
tee proposed  to  amend  S  2482  t-o  restore 
programs  imder  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  to  those  children 
who  are  enroUed  in  Federal  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Further,  in  keeping  with  the  desire  of 
Indian  people  for  self-determination,  the 
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committee  propoaed  to  amend  the  bill 
to  assure  that  funds  under  the  act  will 
be  directly  available  only  to  public  edu- 
cation agencies  or  to  Indian  tribes,  orga- 
nizations and  Instltutlonfi.  with  prefer- 
ence, where  appropriate,  to  the  Indian 
groupjs. 

A  third  amendment  extends  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  to  Indian  children  In  small, 
isolated  rural  areas,  where  the  need  is 
often  the  greatest. 

All  but  one  of  the  other  amendments 
are  primarily  editorial,  or  clarifying  In 
nature.  An  amendment  to  section  5  of 
Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  committee  takes  no  position  on  the 
amendment 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  president-elect  of  the  National 
Education  Association  containing  their 
views  on  3.  2482  be  Inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Several  of  their  recommendations  paral- 
lel the  amendments  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  continues  its  long  history 
of  concern  for  improving  the  educational 
opportunity  of  Indian  children  and 
adults.  This  concern  encompasses  tliose 
Indians  who  have  left  the  re.servations 
as  well  as  those  who  remain.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  education,  along 
with  resource  development  of  Indian 
lands,  is  essential  if  the  Indian  people 
are  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  self- 
determination  to  which,  as  citizen.s,  they 
are  entitled. 

The  committee  believes  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  maximize  educational 
achievement  and  opportunity  for  all  In- 
dian children,  regardless  of  what  schools 
they  attend.  We  believe  that  any  Indian 
education  program  must  provide  for 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  Indian 
people  in  planning  tuid  carrying  out  the 
educational  program.  Only  through  this 
procedure  wiU  the  program  be  effective. 

For  too  manj'  years  the  Indiaji  people 
have  had  things  done  to  tliem.  It  Is  the 
committee's  conviction  that  the  time  is 
overdue  for  the  Indian  people  to  be  given 
the  means  to  determine  for  tliemselves 
what  their  needs  are.  and  the  where- 
withal to  meet  these  needs.  S  2482.  with 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  as  con- 
curred in  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  i.s  a  step  In  that  direc- 
tion 

During  the  September  20  hearings  the 
Indian  leaders  also  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  truly  comprehensive  Indian 
Education  Act  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
committee  has  taken  this  recommenda- 
tion under  serious  consideration.  In  the 
very  near  future,  I  plan  to  introduce  such 
a  proposal  designed  to  set  the  course  of 
Indian  education  in  a  direction  that  will 
ultimately  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional preparation  for  Indian  cliildren 
aj.\A  adults  that  will  offer  thena  social  and 
economic  equaUty  with  other  Americans. 

There  bdnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


National  Education  Association, 

September  21,1971. 
Hon.  Hjenht  M.  Jackson, 

ChaiT-man,  Senate  Interior  Committee.  New 
SetttUe  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sknatok  Jackson:  On  behalf  of  the 
11  million  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  I  commend  yon  for  sched- 
iiUnK  bearings  on  8.  34fl3.  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  Of  1971.  and  for  restricting  the  wit- 
nesses to  represontatlvee  of  organized  Indian 
organizations. 

As  then  Presldeut-Elect  Donald  MurrUon 
testined  before  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee on  April  29,  1971.  NEA  will  support 
whatever  position  the  majority  of  Indian 
people  take  on  legislation  affecting  Indian.-! 
We  are  aware  that  many  Indian  groups  were 
concerned  about  8.  2482  when  It  was  reported 
as  Title  IV  of  S.  669.  The  final  version  of 
Title  IV  as  It  reached  the  Senate  floor  was 
much  Improved  over  the  bill  which  came 
from  the  Education  Subcommittee.  However, 
we  beUeve  tb*t  It  o»n  b«  further  improved. 
S  2482  should  be  amended  by  deleting  the 
langiiage  which  eliminates  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  .schools  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  fklucatlon  Act. 
Coverage  of  pupils  in  BIA  schools  should  be 
extended  ihrotigb  the  period  provided  for 
pupils  In  other  schools.  Children  enrolled  In 
BIA  schools,  as  American  citizen.s.  are  en- 
titled to  all  benefits  made  available  to  all 
other  American  citizens. 

We  urge  that  S  2482  be  amended  by  pro- 
viding in  all  appropriate  places  In  the  bill 
that  grants  or  contracts  made  under  the  bill 
be  limited  to  public  and  private  non-pro/it 
organl7.atlons,  agencies,  and  Institutions.  If, 
after  receiving  a  federal  grant  or  contract,  the 
members  of  the  local  Indian  committee  wish 
to  purchase  services,  such  as  testing  or  In- 
structional material  development,  from  prof- 
it-making flrm.-*,  they  should  be  free  to  do  so 
However,  we  urge  that  grants  or  contracts 
from  the  Offlce  of  Eduiatlon  be  Ksued  only 
to  public  and  non-profit  agencies  The  recent 
llndlngs  of  the  GAO  relative  to  contracts  to 
evaluate  USOE  and  OEO  projects  Indicate 
that  $7.5  million  of  ?9  million  for  this  pur- 
pose were  wasted  We  have  consistently  con- 
tended that  the  misuse  of  federal  funds  for 
education  purposes  In  contracts  wMh  profit- 
making  agencies  has  been  counter-produc- 
tive. We  believe  this  even  more  firmly  today. 

8.  2482  establishes  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Indlaji  Education  In  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. We  are  dubious  as  to  the  ti.sefulnesa  of 
the  myriad  advisory  committees  which  have 
been  provided  for  in  recent  years  How- 
ever, if  the  Indian  people  supp<.>rt  this  pro- 
vision we  have  no  strong  objections  to  It. 
Perhaps   this  committee  can  be  effective. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  truly  comprehensive 
Indian  education  program  can  he  enacted 
by  th8  92nd  Congress.  S.  2482  touches  only 
oae  segment  of  the  Indian  children.  We 
beUeve  that  a  comi>rehen.";lve  bill  shoviUl  In- 
chide  the  provisions  of  your  bill,  8  1401.  to 
rreate  a  Botvrd  of  Regentfi  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion (amended  as  the  Indian  people  desire) ; 
S.  2482  as  amended;  a  major  teacher  educa- 
tion program  designed  to  develop  education- 
al adznlulstrators,  teachers  and  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel, with  preference  given  to  Indians;  and 
a  school  con.structlon  program  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  schools  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations.  We  l>elleve  further  that  a  com- 
panion bill  addressed  to  the  needs  of  Indian 
people  for  adult,  career,  vocational,  and  high- 
er education  should  be  developed  for  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  possible. 

We  urge  Uiat  work  begin  on  other  legisla- 
tion as  described  above  as  soon  as  possible 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  compre- 
hensive Indian  education  program  currently 
under  consideration  ahould  be  held  up  pend- 
ing the  development  of  the  aduIt-c»r»>er-vo- 
catlonal -higher  education  bill. 

Incidentally,  the  NEA  will  request  that 
any  companion  legislation  that  may  be  drawn 
take    Into    account    and    protect    the    rights 


and    benefits    of    i>erBons    employed    In   BIA 

schools  at  the  time  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

There  is  at  present  a  tremendous  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  "do 
something"  for  the  Indians.  Whether  this 
concern  Is  evidence  of  a  national  conscience, 
jjerhaps  stimulated  by  such  events  as  My 
lAl.  Is  Interesting  to  omjectiire.  Whatever 
the  reason.  It  is  Incontrovertible  that  the 
Indian  cause  ha.s  never  had  more  advocates 
among  the  non-Iudlan  people.  We  urge  that 
the  Congress  respond  to  the  need  and  not 
bog  down  In  procedural  disputes  which  are  so 
disillusioning  to  the  Nation's  young  people. 

The  Interior  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committees  both  Include  some  of  the 
most  able  and  astute  memt>ers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  both  political  parties  We 
urge  that  these  Senators  move  forward  to- 
gerther  to  provide  a  meaningful  program  of 
Indian  education — and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  "system"  can  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Cathabinx  Bar«ett. 
President -Elect.  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  ri.se 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  8.  2482. 
the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971.  Its 
pa,ssage  by  the  Senate  today  will  open  a 
new  and  enlightened  chapter  in  native 
American  hi.<!tory  by  committing  sub- 
stantial Federal  re.sources  toward  cor- 
recting our  past  failure--^  in  educating 
Indian  children.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinRui.<;hed  Senator  from 
Mas.sarhu.sett"5  <Mr.  Kennedy)  for  hi.s 
.skillful  and  determined  efforts  in  steer- 
ing tliis  bill  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. On  behalf  of  the  more  than  100  000 
Native  Americans  In  California.  I  want  to 
express  a  special  thanks. 

This  bill  has  a  long  and  complicated 
historj-  It  begins  in  1968  with  the  estab- 
ILsliment  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education.  This  subcommittee 
was  instructed  to  investigate  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  It  spent  2  years  criss- 
crossing the  country,  listening  to  Indians. 
Government  officials,  and  experts.  It 
compiled  more  than  4,000  pages  in  seven 
volumes  of  hearings.  In  November  1969. 
the  subcommittee  distilled  the  informa- 
tion gathered  during  its  extensive  field 
hearings  and  issued  Its  final  report. 
"Indian  Education:  A  National  Trag- 
edy— A  National  Challenge."  The  bill  be- 
fore as  today  is  a  vital  first  step  in  meet- 
ing this  national  challenge. 

The  hearings  and  committee  prints  of 
this  subcommittee,  compiled  during  2 
short  years,  constitute  massive  documen- 
tation of  Its  basic  finding:  that  our  Na- 
tion's policies  and  programs  for  educat- 
ing American  Indians  are  a  national 
tragedy.  Federal  Indian  policy  ha.s  vacil- 
lated between  two  extremes — between  a 
.sort  of  benevolent  paternalism  and  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  intent  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian's  language,  cultiu-e  and 
.self-respect,  and  on  several  occasions  to 
destroy  the  Indian  himself.  The  history 
of  Indian-white  relation*,  as  written  by 
the  white  man  and  taught  to  Indian 
children,  views  the  Indian  as  subhuman, 
savage,  lazy  and  useless.  Even  in  the  texts 
used  in  California's  fairly  progesslve 
schools,  the  subcommltee  found  virtually 
no  mention  of  the  role  of  the  Indian  in 
the  development  of  California  and  of  the 
Nation. 

The  subcommittee  summed  up  our 
Indian  educational  policies  as  "coercive 
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assimilation."  This  poUcy  has  had  the 
following  disastrous  effects  on  Indian 
children : 

The  classroom  has  become  a  kind  of 
battleground  where  the  Indian  child  at- 
tempts to  protect  his  integrity  and 
identity  as  an  Individual  by  defeating  the 
purposes  of  the  school. 

Schools  have  failed  to  understand  or 
adapt  to,  and  In  fact  have  often  deni- 
grated, cultural  differences. 

Schools  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  and  validity  of  the  Indian 
commimlty.  and  the  community  and 
child  have  reacted  by  treating  tlie  school 
as  an  alien  Institution. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  dismal  record  of 
absenteeism,  dropouts,  negative  self- 
images,  low  achievement,  and,  ultimately, 
academic  failure  for  many  Indian  chil- 
dren. Dropout  rates  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  as  high  as  70  percent. 

Finally,  and  most  pernicious,  is  the 
fact  that  tills  poUcy  has  served  to  per- 
petuate the  cycle  of  poverty  wliich  un- 
dermines the  effectiveness  of  all  other 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

California  Indians  have  been  espe- 
cially victimized  by  our  past  Indian  poli- 
cies. In  1862,  the  Federal  Government 
negotiated  18  separate  treaties  with  some 
400  Indian  chiefs.  These  treaties  would 
have  granted  California  Indians  a  total 
of  8.5  million  acres  of  land  in  addition 
to  establislilng  a  clear  Federal  responsi- 
bihty  for  the  Indians'  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
Indians  were  moving  off  the  lands  they 
promised  to  give  up  in  return  for  the  8.5 
million  acres,  tiie  US.  Senate  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaties.  The  Indians  thus 
found  themselves  without  any  land  base 
of  their  owti  and  wJute  settlers  were 
quick  to  move  into  the  gold-rich  lands 
they  had  vacated  in  good  faith. 

During  the  next  30  or  40  years.  Cali- 
fornia Indians  were  neaily  decimated 
by  a  series  of  armed  conquests.  Their 
numbers  were  reduced  from  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  in  1848  to  less  than  20,000 
in  1880,  a  reduction  of  80  percent  in  the 
span  of  one  generation.  'Without  land 
and  without  legal  protections,  Califor- 
nia's native  Indians  have  remained  iso- 
lated geographically,  socially,  and  cul- 
turally from  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can hfe. 

Today,  California  has  two  distinct  In- 
dian populations.  Tlie  first  is  made  up 
of  those  who  survived  the  bloody  con- 
quests of  the  19tli  centurj-.  They  remain 
for  tlie  most  part  widely  scattered 
throughout  Isolated  rural  areas,  some 
on  the  tiny  "rancherias  "  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  but  most  hving  on  non- 
Federal  land.  Providing  schools  that 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
these  Indians  is  nearly  Impossible  with- 
out a  massive  infusion  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  is 
clearly  directed  to  providing  assistance 
available  imder  part  A— impact  aid— to 
these  Isolated,  widely  scattered  Cali- 
fornia Indians. 

A  second  population  of  California  In- 
dians is  concentrated  in  four  major 
tirban  centers:  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  San  Jose.  There  is 
also  a  growing  Indian  population  in  San 


Diego.  These  Indians  are  mostly  from 
Federal  reservatiMis  in  other  States  who 
have  come  to  California  In  search  of  jobs 
and  a  better  life  tmder  the  BIA's  reloca- 
tion program.  Los  Angeles  today  has  the 
lilghest  concentration  of  American  In- 
dians of  any  urban  center  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  estimated  Indian  popu- 
lation of  60.000. 

They  come  to  California  In  search  of  a 
better  life,  but  that  all  too  often  eludes 
them.  They  find.  Instead,  that  they  lack 
the  education  and  the  skills  to  obtain  a 
decent  job.  They  are  faced  with  tremen- 
dous language  and  cultural  barriers. 
They  find  the  urbaji  en\'lronment  over- 
whelming, confusing,  and  frightening. 
They  move  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood and  shuttle  back  and  forth  l)e- 
tween  the  city  and  the  reservation.  The 
urban  Indian  lias  become  one  of  the  most 
deprived,  invisible,  and  least  understood 
segments  of  the  urban  poor. 

These  two  groups  of  Indians  share 
several  things:  they  share  poverty  and 
despair,  ill-health,  and  a  poor  education. 
S.  2482  will  be  of  major  significance  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  these  Indian  children  which,  in  turn, 
will  help  them  escape  the  debilitating 
cycle  of  poverty  in  which  so  many  are 
trapped.  If  we  are  to  make  any  lasting 
changes,  however,  we  must  follow  the  In- 
dian Education  Act  with  other  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  remedies.  Jobs, 
housing,  health,  and  opportunities  for 
self-determination  remain  crucially  im- 
ix>rtant. 

The  legl-slation  we  are  considering  to- 
day was  originally  introduced  as  amend- 
ment No.  6  to  S.  659,  which  I  cosponsored. 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1971.  and 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  as  title  IV  of 
S.  659  On  August  6.  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  title  IV  was  deleted  by  the  Senate 
from  8.  65C  and  reintroduced  as  a  sep- 
arate bill — S.  2482.  It  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interior  Committee.  On 
October  1,  both  committees  favorably 
reported  S.  2482. 

S.  2482  establishes  three  major  pro- 
grams. First,  it  adds  a  new  title  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874 — impact  aid — to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  the  si>e- 
cial  needs  of  Indian  students.  Second,  It 
provides  funds  for  special  programs  and 
projects  to  Improve  Indian  educational 
opportunities.  Third.  It  supports  the  im- 
provement of  Indian  adult  education.  It 
also  creates  an  Office  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion In  the  Office  of  Education  and  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation to  be  composed  of  15  native  Amer- 
icans. 

Aside  from  the  specifics  of  the  pro- 
grams established  under  tlie  various 
parts  of  this  bill,  it  Incorporates  several 
significant  policy  changes.  First,  con- 
trary to  most  Indian  legislation,  it  di- 
rects Itself  to  all  Alaska  natives  and 
Native  Americans — urban,  reservation, 
rural,  and  terminated  Indians,  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  Important  recognition  that  all 
Indians  are  eligible  for  Federal  services 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  owes 
them,  at  Uie  very  least,  remedial  assist- 
ance. 

Second,  S.  2482  pro\1des  Indian  com- 


munities with  a  real  voice  In  how  the 
fimds  authorized  in  the  bill  should  be 
lised.  The  parents  of  Indian  children  are 
to  participate  in  the  planning,  applica- 
tion, conduct,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  bill.  This  i^ 
particularly  important  because  non-In- 
dians have  rarely  vmderstood  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Indian  students  and  have 
therefore  been  unable  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial educational  needs.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
found  that  a  major  reason  for  the  trag- 
edy of  our  educational  poUcies  has  been 
the  relationship  between  the  Indian  com- 
mimlty and  the  public  school  and  the 
general  sense  of  powerlessness  the  In- 
dian parent  feels  In  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  thus  constitutes  a  step  toward 
a  true  ijolicy  of  self-deterrmnation  fc- 
Indian  people. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  term  "enrolled"' 
was  deleted  from  the  definition  of  In- 
dian. This  is  especially  significant  for  In- 
dians in  California  who  are  often  not 
members  of  organized  tribes  and  who. 
therefore,  are  not  enrolled  members.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  definition  is  broad 
and  tliat  it  is  Intended  to  include  ter- 
minated Indians,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number  in  California. 

Finally,  the  committee  amendments 
eliminating  the  eliglbUity  of  private 
agencies  and  organizations  i.«  commend- 
able. It  is  consistent  with  a  policy  of  self- 
determination  that  gives  priority  to  In- 
dian applicants.  I  would  Just  hke'to  point 
out  that  these  changes  do  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  or- 
ganization or  institution  contracting  for 
the  services  of  non-Indian  agencies,  such 
as  the  specialized  services  available  from 
library  assbclatlons  for  the  development 
of  Indian  studies  programs  and  other 
educationally  related  projects. 

I  believe  that  the  Indian  Education  Act 
before  us  today  should  be  approved  and 
that  we  should  encourage  the  other 
House  to  consider  this  bill  In  the  verj- 
near  future.  The  Indian  people  have 
waited  far  too  long  for  the  writing  of 
this  new  chapter  in  the  hl.ston"  of  the 
Indian's  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

TO    RESTORE    PRIDE    AND    PROMISE!     TIIE    IN- 
DIAN   EOrCATJON    ACT    Or    187  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
of  1971,  S.  2482,  can  be  of  historic  im- 
portance in  reversing  discriminator>- 
and  paternalistic  governmental  policies 
of  the  past  to  establish  a  new  direction 
and  firm  commitment  in  national  policy 
to  restore  pride  and  promise  to  Indian 
people. 

Americans  pride  themselves  in  having 
the  finest  educational  system  in  the 
world.  Yet  few  recdize  how  miserably 
the  system  has  failed  when  it  comes  to 
the  education  of  the  Indian  child. 

The  average  Indian  student  scores  2 
to  3  years  below  the  national  norms  on 
achievement  tests.  Forty  jaercent  of  In- 
dian students  drop  out  of  school  before 
graduation.  What  ought  to  cause  our 
most  profound  concern,  however,  is  the 
general  finding  that  Tndinn  children, 
more  than  any  other  minority,  believe 
themselves  to  be  "below  average  '  in  in- 
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teUigence,  whatever  the  contrary  evi- 
dence. 

No  one  factor  ha«  caused  this  tragedy. 
There  has  been  a  general  fsdlure  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  children,  In  part  because  of  a 
totally  Inadequate  and  discriminatory 
allocation  of  educational  funds  and 
services.  Under  a  F^eral  policy  since 
the  1890's  of  Integrating  Indians  into 
the  white  culture,  public  schools  gen- 
erally have  failed  to  include  Indian  iiis- 
tory,  culture,  or  language  in  their 
curriculiuns.  In  fact,  they  often  use  ma- 
terials wliich  are  derogatory  to  the  In- 
dian. Tills  has  had  the  dual  effect  of 
6trengthenii]g  an  Indian  "inferiority 
complex."  Willie  simultaneously  breed- 
ing prejudice  among  non-Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  an  almost 
complete  failure  to  involve  Indian  par- 
ents in  the  determination  of  educational 
goals  for  their  children.  Failing  to  per- 
ceive the  need  or  t>eneflts  of  a  formal 
education — where  four  out  of  five  adults 
have  not  complete  high  school  and 
'}  Where  a  major  cause  of  Indian  poverty 
,J  and    unonployment    is    functional    il- 

literacy— they  resent  the  sacrifice  they 
must  make  to  Iceep  their  children  In 
school. 

To  overcome  this  critical  neglect,  a 
totally  new  direction  must  be  mapped 
out  in  Federal  programs  of  assistance  in 
Indian  education.  Clearly,  a  major  step 
in  tills  direction  is  taken  in  the  Indian 
EducaUon  Act  of  1971. 

Under  a  new  title  added  to  Public  Law 
874,  school  assistance  in  federally  af- 
fected areas,  increased  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  to  local  education 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs  to  meet 
the  special  education  needs  of  Indian 
children.  This  new  assistance  is  to  lie 
based  directly  on  the  number  of  Indian 
children  enrolled,  and  their  parents  are 
to  participate  in  the  planning,  conduct, 
and  evaluation  of  these  special-need  pro- 
grams. The  clear  intent  of  the  Senate  is 
that  by  these  provisions  the  discrimi- 
natory allocation  of  educational  services 
for  Indians  under  Public  Law  874  assist- 
ance shall  end  forthwith.  The  improve- 
ment of  Indian  educational  opportuni- 
ties is  also  emphasized  through  the  au- 
thorization of  $25  million  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  special-need  programs 
that  are  developed  and  to  disseminate 
information  on  program  results. 

However,  I  regard  as  of  centred  im- 
portance the  provisions  made  in  this  bill 
for  the  enlistment  of  Indian  parents  in 
the  effort  to  provide  their  children  the 
full  opportunity  to  obtain  a  quality  edu- 
cation. In  additicxi  to  their  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  programs  to 
meet  the  special  education  needs  of  their 
ctiildren.  they  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  adult  educaticm  demonstration  pro- 
grams. Through  experiencing  Uie  op- 
portimity  to  improve  basic  and  applied 
skills,  they  can  transmit  a  vital  incen- 
tive to  their  children  to  continue  their 
education. 

Finally,  this  bill  establishes  clear  pri- 
orities for  Indian  education  by  providing 
for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Indian 


Education  to  centralize  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, and  evaluation  of  Indian 
education  programs  within  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  And  to  reverse  an  over- 
riding patemiUism  in  Federal  policy,  this 
act  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  an  all-native,  15-member 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education.  Tills  Council  must  have  a 
strong  policy  voice  in  the  administration 
of  all  Office  of  Education  programs  af- 
fecting Indians,  to  assure  that  Indian 
needs  will  ht  met  and  that  Indian  cul- 
ture and  values  will  be  preserved. 

The  1969  report  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education,  entitled 
"Indian  Education:  A  National  Tra- 
gedy—A National  Challenge,"  marked  a 
major  turning  point  in  (H>ening  to  public 
examination  this  Nation's  self-deception 
of  wliat  it  has  done  "for"  the  Indian. 
Now  we  must  move  forward  in  under- 
taking an  exceptional  effort  to  correct 
the  profound  abuses  of  the  present,  suf- 
fered by  the  Indian  people,  as  a  result 
of  the  incredible  errors  and  hypocrisies 
of  the  past. 

We  must  enable  the  Indian  to  again 
stand  with  pride  and  to  have  hope  in  the 
tomorrows  of  this  great  land.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  rich  heritage  this  plu- 
ralistic Nation  enjoys  in  the  traditions 
and  values  of  Indian  people,  and  the 
strength  it  can  receive  from  their  direct 
involvement  in  Its  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  political  life. 

Such  lessons  are  beginning  to  l)e  ap- 
plied in  Minnesota,  the  land  originally  of 
the  Sioux — Dakota — and  Chippewa — 
OJlbway — tribes.  There  about  7,200  In- 
dian children  attending  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  our  State — most  of 
them  representing  less  tlian  50  percent 
of  the  enrollment  in  their  respective 
schools.  Alwut  one-tiiird  of  Miimesota's 
Indian  population  lives  In  three  major 
cities:  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Ouluth. 
Indian  children  and  youth  account  for 
over  2  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  Min- 
neapolis schools — a  percentage  exceeded 
only  in  Tulsa,  CMda.,  one  of  the  eight 
other  cities  which  account  for  over  half 
the  large-city  school  enrollment  of  In- 
dian ctiildren. 

These  facts  paint  the  background  of  a 
common  picture  of  an  Indian  child  lost 
in  an  alien  white  culture.  Tills  experience 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  high  transiency 
and  drop-out  rates  of  Indian  school  chil- 
dren. And  it  is  an  experience  also  known 
by  the  thousands  of  Indian  families  ex- 
isting in  rural  isolation  and  in  poverty. 

Minnesota  lias  moved  forward  in  pro- 
grams to  promote  educational,  health 
care,  and  employment  opportunities  and 
services  for  Indians  and  to  meet  their 
vital  social  welfare  needs.  But  a  substan- 
tial task  remains  if  full  equality  of  op- 
portimity  and  justice  are  to  become  a 
reality. 

But  this  is  the  story  that  is  repeated 
tliroughout  America.  The  right  to  be  In- 
dian is  a  precious  birthright  demanding 
resi>ect  in  the  policies  and  programs  at 
all  levels  of  government  affecting  tills 
great  vto^lt.  It  is  to  secure  this  right 
that  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971 
marks  an  Important  l>eglnnlng. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  ccxisent  tliat  the  name  of  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOTA)  l)e  added  as  a  cosponsor  for  S. 
2482,  the  Indian  educaUon  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  wltliout 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  \>e 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESmma  officer  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  bill  having  l)een  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bath  > ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  Chiles>,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Elldtder),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN ) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovxRN) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PelD,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Stevenson  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)   are  necessarily  alisent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Rollings  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  <  Mr.  Chiles  > .  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke  >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  lAi.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millxk),  the 
Senator  from  Oiilo  (Mr.  Saxm)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Schwkiker),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Statford),  the  Senator  from 
Olilo  (Mr.  Tatt),  and  the  Senator  from 
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Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)    are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)   is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuwDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwateh),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi.\si  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos  ■ .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller >,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Tafti 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No.  259  Leg  1 

YEAS— 57 

Allen 

PonK 

Metcalf 

AUott 

Oarebrell 

Mondale 

Anderaoa 

Orlffin 

Moutoya 

B«aU 

O  unify 

Nelson 

BeniUftt 

Harrla 

Pack  wood 

Bunllck 

Hart 

Pastore 

Byrd.  V«. 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HuKbee 

Percy 

Caae 

Humplu-ry 

Proxmlre 

Cbtircb 

Jackaou 

RlblcoO 

Cook 

Javlta 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan.  NO. 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennla 

Curt  la 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Tburmond 

Eagleton 

ManaSeid 

Tower 

Ervln 

McOee 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Atken 

Fulbrlght 

Pell 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Barh 

Orarel 

Roth 

B«llmon 

Hanaen 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

Bible 

HoUings 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hruaka 

Spong 

Brock 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Mathtas 

Steyens 

Buckler 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

McOoveru 

Taft 

ChUea 

MlUer 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Moaa 

Wiuiams 

Eaatland 

Ellender 

Mundt 
Uuakle 

So  the  bill   (S.  2482)   was  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.  2482 
An   act   to   authorize   financial   support   for 
improvements  In  Indian  education  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Education  Act 
of  1971". 

Part  A— Revision  or  Impacted  Areas  Pro- 
gramed AS  It  Relates  to  Indian  Childrin 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PtrBLtC  LAW   874.  CIGBCTT-nRST 
CONGRESS 

Sec  2.  (»)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Kighty-flrst  Congreas),  is 
amended  by  redealgnating  title  m  as  title 
IV,  by  redealgnating  sections  301  through 
303  and  referencee  thereto  as  eecUons  401 
through  403,  respectlyely,  and  by  adding  after 
title  II  the  foUowlng  new  title: 
•  TITLE    m— FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    TO 

LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES    FOR 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
"short  title 

"Sec.  301.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Indian  Kleoientary  and  Secondary  School 
A&.sutance  Act'. 


"DECLARATION    Or   POLICT 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
education  needs  of  inrttnn  students  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  specially  designed 
to  meet  these  special  educational  needs. 

■■(b)  The  CoDunlssloner  shall,  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
( a ) .  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  en- 
titled to  paymenu  under  this  tlUe  and  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved,  applica- 
tions therefor.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title, 

"GRANTS    TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

'■Sec.  303.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  to  which  '  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1975,  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  the 
humber  of  Indian  children  who  were  enrolled 
in  tlie  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  such  agency  (as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (C))  multiplied  by  (U) 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  children  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of 
children  under  subsection  (a),  with  respect 
to  such  agency,  is  at  least  ten  or  constitutes 
at  least  60  per  centum  of  its  total  enroll- 
ment: Provided,  That  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  agencies  serving  Indian  children  in 
Alaska.  California,  and  Oklahcnna  or  located 
on,  or  In  proximity  to.  an  Indian  reservation. 
"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  Is  made,  of  all  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  State  In  which  such 
agency  is  located,  plus  any  direct  ctirrent  ex- 
I)endlturee  by  such  State  for  the  operation  of 
such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources 
of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  who  were  in  average  dally 
enrollment  for  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  appuxipriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  this  title,  there  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  6 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
payments  on  the  basis  of  entitlements  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  for  that  fiscal 
year,  for  the  purinae  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  financial  asslstaiuse  to 
acbools  on  or  near  reservations  which  are 
not  local  educational  agencies  or  have  not 
been  local  educational  agencies  for  more 
than  three  years,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
prcqsrlate  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TTSES   or   mnoAL   txutds 
"Sec.  304.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  306,  for — 

"(1)  planmng  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  devriopment  of  programs 
spedflcally  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  children,  including 
pUot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed;  and 
"(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 


operation  of  programs,  including.  In  accord- 
ance with  special  reflations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or 
other  space  Tised  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment,  special) v 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children 
"applications    fob    grants;    conditions    roa 

APPaOVAL 

■■Sec.  305.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  UUe.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  303(b).  may  be 
made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  and  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary.  Such  application  sltiall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  i.s 
sought  wUl  be  administered  by  or  under  ihe 
supervision   of  the  applicant: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  earrring  out 
the  purposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  necej- 
sary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  program; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  pav- 
menu  for  planning,  provide  that  (A)  the 
planning  was  or  wiU  be  directly  related  to 
programs  or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  is  reasonably- 
likely  to  result,  in  a  program  or  project 
which  will  be  carried  out  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  the  planning  funds  are  needed  be- 
cause of  the  innovative  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  or  because  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  lacks  the  resources  neoeasarr 
to  plan  adequately  for  programs  and  projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  title; 

"(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  appropriate  objective 
measurement  of  educatlcHial  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least 
annually  the  effectiveneae  of  the  programs 
and  projects  in  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  students: 

"(5)  set  forth  poncleg  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  loe  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  education  of  Indian  chUdren  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

■'(7)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  repc»-ts,  in  such  form  and 
oontalnlng  such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  students  in  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  such  record  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verlficaUon  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  if  it  Is  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and — 

'■(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a) ; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  is  ma^te — 

"(A)  WiU  utUlM  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  (Including  persona  from  the 
Indian  community)  and  will  subctantlaUy 
increase  the  educational  opportunlttee  of 
Indian  children  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant;  and 
"(B)  has  been  developed — 
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"(t)  In  open  conaiiltatlon  wltb  p«renta  of 
IndUtn  cbUdren,  t«acb«r8,  and.  where  ap- 
plicable, secondary  Bcbool  students,  Includ- 
ing public  hearlngB  at  which  such  persons 
have  bau  a  full  opportunity  to  undmtand 
the  program  for  which  aulatance  Is  being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations  there- 
on, and 

"(11)  with  the  participation  and  approval 
of  a  committee  composed  of,  and  selected 
by,  parents  of  cbUdren  participating  in  the 
program  for  which  assistance  Is  sought, 
teachers,  and,  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students,  of  which  at  least  half  the 
members  shall  be  such  parents; 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assisUnce  Is  sought  will  be  operated 
and  evaluated  in  consultation  with,  and  the 
Involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and 
repreaentatlves  of  the  area  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding the  conunlttee  established  for  the 
purpooee    of    clause    (a)(B)(ll). 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Ck>mmlBsloner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regtllatlons,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"PAT  MINTS 

"Skc.  306.  (a)  The  Ck>mmla8loner  shall, 
subject  Ui  the  provisions  of  section  307,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency  which  has  had  an  implication  ap- 
proved under  section  SOS,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  expended  by  such  agency  In 
carrying  out  activities  under  such  applica- 
tion. 

"(b)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  which  has  taken 
Into  consideration  payments  under  this  title 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  local 
educational  agency  in  that  State  for  State 
aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  the  agency  for 
the  preceding  tiacai  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  flaca)  effort  for  that  purpose 
for   the  second  preceding  fl,scal   year. 

"ADJUSTMENT    WHCU    NCCESSFTATKO    BT 
APPBOPalATIONS 

"Sxc.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  are  not  aufllclent  to  pay  in  full  the 
total  amounts  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  nuudmum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  any  flMsal  year  during  which  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  Is  appli- 
cable, such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  re- 
duced. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  axe  eligible  have  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  and  in  which  additional  funds  have 
not  been  made  available  to  pay  In  full  the 
total  of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection,  the  Com- 
mlMloner  shall  fix  dates  prior  to  which  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  report  to  him 
on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  it,  under 
the  terms  of  section  306(a)  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  It  estimates,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commls- 
■loner,  that  It  will  expend  under  approved 


applications.  The  amounts  so  available  to 
any  local  educational  agency,  or  any  amount 
which  would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
education  agency  If  It  were  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable  application  therefor,  which  the 
Commissioner  determlnee  will  not  be  used  for 
the  period  of  its  availability,  shall  be  available 
for  allocation  to  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies, in  the  manner  provided  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) ,  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  need  additional 
funds  to  carry  out  approved  applications,  ex- 
cept that  no  local  educational  agency  shall 
receive  an  amount  under  this  sentence  which, 
when  added  to  the  amount  available  to  It 
under  subsection  (a),  exceeds  Its  entitle- 
ment under  section  303.". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(1)(A)  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Aot  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition,  he 
shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior — 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph   (B);   and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C).". 

(3)  (A)  Section  103(a)(1)  of  such  title  I 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  Commlsaioner  and 
the  Secretary  containing  such  assurances  and 
terms  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
agreement  shall  contain  (1)  an  assurance 
that  payments  made  piu-suant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph will  be  used  solely  for  programs 
and  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  141(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (3)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  141(a)  and 
142(a)(3).". 

(B)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103 
(a)  ( 1 )  ( A)  of  such  title  I  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
1072. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of 
Public  Law  874,  eist  Congress,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)" 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  (A)  Applications  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  children  determined  under  section 
3(a)  or  3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set 
forth  adequate  assurance  that  Indian  chil- 
dren will  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
In  the  school  program  of  the  local  educational 
agency. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
Indian  lands  means  that  property  Included 
within  the  definition  of  Federal  property 
under  clause  (A)  of  section  303 ( 1 ) .". 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  exercise 
his  authority  under  section  416  of  Public 
Law  90-347.  to  encourage  local  parental  par- 
ticipation with  respect  to  financial  assistance 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress, 
based  upon  children  who  reside  on,  or  reside 
with  a  parent  employed  on,  Indian  lands. 


(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "Indian  lands"  meana  that  prop- 
erty Included  within  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral property  under  clause  (A)  of  section 
303(1)  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 

Paxt  B — Spcciai.  PaooaAMs  and  Pbojbcts  To 
IMPKOVX  Kducational  Opportunitixs  roK 
Indian  Chtloekn 

amendment  to  TcrLK  vtti  or  the  kucmentart 

AND   SECONDABT    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    IBSS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  VHI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOB    INDIAN    CKILDRZM 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  for  the  Im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b),  which  are  designed  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  children; 

"(2)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c) ,  which  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educational  serv- 
ices next  available  to  Indian  children  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  or  quality,  and  (B)  the  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  exemplary 
educational  programs  to  serve  as  models 
for  regular  school  programs  In  which  Indian 
children  are  educated; 

"(3)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  pieoervloe  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d),  for  persons  serving  Indian  chil- 
dren as  educational  personnel;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  materials  relating  to,  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  educa- 
tion programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  Indian  children. 
In  the  ease  of  activities  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3) ,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  the  training  of  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  federally  supported  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  for  Indian  children 
and  to  Indian  tribes,  organlcations,  and  In- 
stitutions to  support  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  which  are  deelgaed 
to  plan  for,  and  test  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of,  programs  for  Improving  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  Indian  children, 
Including — 

"  ( 1 )  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
eduoaUonal  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children; 

"(2)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs  and  proJecU; 

"(3)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  aotivltlee,  which  meet  the 
special  health,  social,  and  peychological 
problems  of  Indian  children;   and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operaUon  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  bo  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  tribal  and  other  In- 
dian community  organizations  to  assist  and 
stimulate  them  in  developing  and  establish- 
ing educational  services  and  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  Indian  children.  Grants  may 
be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Including — 

"(A)  remedial  and  compensatory  Insrtruc- 
tlon,  school  health,  physical  education,  psy- 
chological, and  other  servlcea  designed  to 
assist    and    encourage    Indian    children    to 
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enter,  remain  in,  or  reenter  elementary  or 
secondary  school; 

"(B)  ooti4>r^anslv«  aoademlo  and  vooa- 
Uonal  instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  or 
published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment: 

"(D)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  servioee; 

"(B)  speolal  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped: 

"(F)  preschocd  programs; 
"(O)    bilingual   and  blcultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(H)  other  services  which  meet  the  pur- 
I>oses  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  educational 
programs  and  centers.  Involving  new  educa- 
tional approaches,  methods,  and  techniques 
designed  to  enrich  programs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  Indian  children. 

"(d)  The  Oommlasloner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  State  and  local  educational 
agendas.  In  combination  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  for  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects — 

"(1)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
wxirkers,  and  ancillary  educational  personnel; 
and 

"(3)  to  lii4>rove  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  children  in 
such  capacities. 

Orants  for  the  purposes  of  this  subeectlon 
may  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  fellow- 
ship programs  leading  to  an  advanced  de- 
gree, for  institutes  and,  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing program,  for  seminars,  symposia, 
workshops,  and  conferences. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions  and  Indian  tribes. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  education  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian  children,  in- 
cluding evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs  In  which  Indian 
children  may  participate  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  such  programs  with  respect  to 
such  children. 

"(f)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  In- 
formation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  requlre- 
menu  In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
ComnVssioner.  Such  applications  shall — 

"(I)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities    for    which    assistance    is    sought; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subeectlon  (c) ,  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commlslsoner  shall  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  tiae  of  funds  available  un- 
der this  section,  amd  for  the  coordination 
of  other  reeouorcee  available  to  the  applicant. 
In  order  to  insure  that,  within  the  scope 
of  the  purpose  of  the  project,  there  will  be 
a  compr^enslve  program  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
participating  in  the  project;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  its 
purposes  and  those  of  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  ubsectlon  (b) 
or  (c)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  appli- 
cation, and  any  documents  submitted  with 
respect  thereto,  show  that  here  has  been  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  be  served  and  tribal  communities 
In  the  planning  and  development  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  that  there  will  be  such  a  ptarttdpa- 
Uon  in  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the 


project.  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  ebaU  give  prior- 
ity to  applications  from  Indian  wluoatlonsl 
agendee,  organisations,  and  Instlttitlcms. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  "»*^Wng  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $26,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $36,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
303  (a)(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Bducatlon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1,  1973,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973,". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
(1)  of  the  ESementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1973,"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "July  1,  1973,". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  section  ei3(a)(l)  of 
PubUc  Law  91-230  '  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973,". 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  tiUes  II  and  HI 
Of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  and  p«trt  B  of  title  VI  of 
Public  Law  91-230.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  have  the  some  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  funds  paid  to 
him  under  such  titles,  as  he  would  have  if 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  a  State 
educational  agency  having  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  a  State  plan  under 
such  titles. 

Past  C — Special  Psograms  Relating  to  Adult 
Education  ros  Indians 

amendment  to  the  ADtILT  EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec.  4.  Title  m  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966  (the 
Adult  Education  Act)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  314  and  316,  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  316  and  316,  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  after  section  313  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPROVEMENT  OF  KDUCATIONAL  OPPOBl  tlNH'lSS 
FOB    ADULT    INDIANS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  and  to  Indian 
tribes.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  to 
support  plaiuUng,  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for,  and 
test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of, 
programs  for  providing  adult  education  for 
Indians — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to  test 
and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams for  improving  employment  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adult  Indians; 

"  (2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  (A)  the  provision  of  basic  Uteracy 
opportunities  to  all  nonllterate  Indian  adults, 
and  (B)  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  all 
Indian  adults  to  quality  for  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate  In  the  shortest  jwrlod 
of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  Innova- 
tive and  effective  techiUques  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals: 

"(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and  eval- 
ulatlons  thereof  to  define  accurately  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problems  of  Illiteracy  and  lack  of 
high  school  completion  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; 

"(6)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  oppor- 
tunities   to    Indian    adults. 

"(b)  The  Conuillssloner  is  also  authorised 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  institutions,  and  Indian 
tribes,  Institutions,  and  TgsnlBitlrnn  for — 

"  ( 1 )  the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning educational  programs,  services,  and 


resources  available  to  Indian  adults.  Includ- 
ing evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectlTeness  of 
federally  assisted  jMograms  In  which  Indian 
adults  may  participate  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  such  ia\]grams  with  respect  to  such 
adults. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information, 
and  shall  be  consistent  with  such  criteria,  as 
may  be  establlsbed  as  requirements  in  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  sUtement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought: 

"(2)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  its 
purposes  and  thoee  of  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  application, 
and  any  documents  submitted  with  respect 
thereto,  indicate  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  individuals  to  be 
served  and  trlbcU  communities  In  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  project,  and  that 
there  will  be  such  a  participation  in  the  op- 
eration and  evaluation  of  the  project.  In  ap- 
proving applications  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications from  Indian  educational  agencies. 
organizations,  and  Institutions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978,  and  $8,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
Part  D — Office  of  Indian  Education 
office  op  indian  koucation 
Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  "Office  of  Indian  Education"  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oommlsaioner, 
shall  have  the  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  this  Act,  secUon 
810  of  tlUe  vm  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966,  as  added  by 
this  Act,  and  section  314  of  title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  as  added  by  this  Act.  The  office 
shall  be  beaded  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Education,  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  from  a  lUt 
of  nominees  submitted  to  him  by  the  National 
Advisory   Council   on    Indian   Education. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for,  and  shall  be  placed  in,  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5332  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  or 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
position  created  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
In  grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule  under 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion (referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Na- 
tional Council") ,  which  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  who  are  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  from  lists  of  nominees 
furnished,  from  time  to  time,  by  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations,  and  shall  represent 
diverse  geographic  areas  of  the  country, 
(b)  The  National  Council  Aa\\ — 
(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  administration  in- 
cluding the  development  of  regulations  and 
of  administrative  practices  and  policies)  of 
any  program  in  which  Indian  children  or 
adults  participate  from  which  they  can 
benefit,  including  title  in  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
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tembttr  30.  1050  (PubUo  L»w  874.  Bi^^-flnt 
Coocreaa) ,  m  mUImI  by  tlila  AM,  aad  mcUcb 
810,  UU«  vm  of  the  Ktamantary  and  8eo- 
oocUry  KdiiflAaon  Aet  o(  IDM,  m  •OOmA  by 
tbla  Act  ftnd  with  respect  to  atUquate  fund- 
ing thereof: 

(3)  review  applications  for  aaslstanoe  un- 
der title  HI  ot  tbe  Act  of  September  80, 
1060  (Public  Law  874,  Klghty-tlrct  Ooncreea) 
ae  added  by  tbla  Aot.  aecUon  810  of  UUe  Vni 
of  tbe  Ktomentary  and  Beoondary  ■dueatton 
Act  of  IMS.  aa  added  by  thla  Act,  and  aec- 
tlon  814  of  tbe  Adult  Xducatlon  Act,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  and  make  reeommenda- 
tlona  to  tbe  Cocnmlaalaner  with  respect  to 
their  approval;  "^ 

(5)  evaluate  program  and  projects  carried 
out  under  any  program  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Kducatton.  and  Welfare  In  which 
Ttwii^n  diiidren  or  adults  can  participate  or 
from  which  they  can  benefit,  and  disseminate 
tbe  results  of  such  evaluations; 

(4)  provide  technical  asslstanoe  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions,  and  organisa- 
tions to  assist  them  in  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children; 

(6)  assist  the  CXxnmlssloner  in  developing 
criteria  and  regulations  (or  the  administra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  grants  made  under 
section  803(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1060  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-Orst  Congress) ; 
and 

(6)    to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  81  of  each  year  a  report  on  its 
activities,   which   shall    Include   any   reoom- 
mendatlons  It  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
[3  Improvement  of  Federal  education  programs 

'j  In  which  Indian  children  and  adults  par- 

ticipate, or  from  which  they  can  benefit, 
which  report  shall  Include  statement  of  the 
National  Oouncil's  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  funding 
of  any  such  programs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  stated  in  clauses  (3) ,  (3) ,  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b) ,  the  National  Coun- 
cil Is  authortaed  to  contract  with  any  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  assistance  in  carrying 
out  such  functions. 

(d)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  401  (c)  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  which  are  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  411  of  such  Act  and 
for  part  C  of  such  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  National  Council 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  thla  section. 

Past  E — Miscki^j^nbous  Provision 

amknduent  to  ttti,!  v  or  higheb  education 

ACT   or    18S5 

Stc.  7.  (a)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1066  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "and  higher  education."  the 
following:  "including  the  need  to  provide 
such  programs  and  education  to  Indians.". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  631  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"TEACHESS     FOa     IWDIAN     CHILDBXN 

"Sec,  S33.  Of  the  sums  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  less  than 
5  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  grants  to. 
and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  persons  to  serve  as 
teachers  of  children  living  on  reservations 
serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.". 

AMENDMXIfT     TO     THE     KLEMKNTAST     AND     SXC- 
CMOAXT   EDTTCATION    ACT   OF    ISSS 

Sec.  8.  Section  70e(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Baa.  706.  (a)  For  tbe  purpoee  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
individuals  on  or  from  reaervatlons  serviced 
by  elementary  and  aeoondary  schools  oper- 
ated on  or  new  such  rassrvattons  (or  In- 
dian diiidren,  a  nonproAt  institution  or  or- 
ganisation of  tbs  Indian  tribe  oonoemed 
which  operate  any  such  school  and  which 
is  approved  by  Uve  Commissioner  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  section,  may  be  considered 
to  be  a  local  educational  agency,  as  such 
term  Is  used  in  this  title.". 

nsFiNtnoN 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "Indian"  means  any  Individual  who 
(1)  is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other 
organized  group  of  Indians,  Including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  or  in  the 
future  by  the  State  in  which  they  reside, 
or  who  is  a  descendant,  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond degree,  of  any  such  member,  or  (3)  is 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  (3)  is 
an  Eskimo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native, 
or  (4)  is  determined  to  be  an  Indian  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education, 
which  regulations  shall  further  define  the 
term    "Indian". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NEW    SCHOOL    LUNCH    aUHJELINES 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and,  may  I 
say,  that  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  a  story  that  appears  in  the  city 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  entitled: 

Pdtti,  Litnch  Cut  To  Aftect   13.000  Heke — • 
New      OirisKiaMEs      Tiohtxn      Elioibiutt 

REginXEUENTS 

The  story  is  a  byline  story  by  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Smith  of  the  Washington  Post  staff.  It 
says: 

An  estimated  13,000  children  in  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools  are  expected  to  be 
dropped  from  the  free  lunch  program  as  a 
result  of  new  guidelines  announced  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  new  regulations  would  restrict  free 
school  lunches  to  those  children  whose  fam- 
ily incomes  fall  within  the  federal  definition 
of  poverty,  which  Is  $3,040  annually  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  take  a 
good  look  at  the  school  situation  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  school 
lunches  are  as  vital  to  the  education  of 
the  child  as  the  books,  the  classrooms, 
and  the  teachers.  School  lunches  relate  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  make  the  school  Itmch 
program  serve  all  of  the  children  of  this 
country  who  needs  a  nutritious  meal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  scolding;  I  am 
merely  appealing  to  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  to  take  another  look  at  thoM 
guidelines,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
coet  of  living  here  In  the  District  at  Co- 
lumbia and  the  necessity  for  not  having 
just  one  standard  for  tbe  entire  Nation; 
because  )3,900  in  Waverly,  Minn.,  goes  a 
lot  farther  than  $3,900  in  New  York  City 
or  Washington.  D.C. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  have  that  much  flexi- 
bility in  its  Judgment,  and  I  would  urge 
the  Department  to  take  another  look  at 
the  situation  in  the  Washington.  D.C, 
schools. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHARTER 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
389,  S.  2652.  I  do  this  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRKLL) .  Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3663) .  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
win  be  no  debate  on  this  bill  today,  but, 
at  this  time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  its  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
morning  business  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
imfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Uie 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  378,  S. 
1437,  the  airport  and  airway  bill,  until 
disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2007. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repiesenta- 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
xmder  the  Economic  Opportimltjr  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971". 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Act"),  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2.- 
194,066,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973:  and  »3,760,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1073. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Dl- 
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netor  ^lall  reserve  and  make  available  a 
SUBS  sulBdMit  to  pMTnlt  ttte  funding  of  local 
Initiative  programs  authorized  under  section 
391  of  the  Act  at  a  level  not  less  than  9380,- 
000,000  each  year. 

Bsc.  3.  Sections  171,  346,  321.  408.  616.  and 
836  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "five  Buooeeding  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeeding  fis- 
cal yean".  Section  633  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Sec.  4.  Beotion  223(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Director  shall  not  promul- 
gate any  general  eligibility  requirement 
which  requires  payment  for  ptullcipatlon  in 
projecte  assisted  under  this  paragraph  by 
members  of  families  whose  annual  family 
income  does  not  exceed  84,600  for  a  family 
of  four,  or  comparable  amounts  in  the  case 
of  othw  sized  families,  but  such  eUglblllty 
requirements  may  be  varied  to  reflect  indi- 
vidual family  and  geographic  situations  and 
special  program  needs." 

Sxc.  6.  Section  2a3(a)  (4)  (A)  (11)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  serv- 
ices may  be  available  on  an  emergency  basis 
or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
all  resldenta  of  such  areas"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe,  persons  pro- 
vided assistance  through  programs  assisted 
under  this  paragraph  who  are  not  members 
of  low-inootne  families  may  be  required  to 
make  payment,  or  have  payment  made  in 
their  behalf,  in  whole  or  in  part  for  such 
/assistance". 

itec.  6.  (a)  Section  233(a)(8)  of  the  Act 
^  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
n^^reof. 

(b)  Section  322(a)  (0)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following:  "The 
Director  is  authorized  to  undertake  special 
programs  aimed  at  promoting  employment 
oiq[x>rtunltles  for  rehabilitated  addicts  and 
assisting  employers  in  dealing  with  addiction 
and  drug  abuse  problems  among  formerly 
ham  core  unemployed  so  that  they  can  be 
maintained  In  employment.  In  undertaking 
such  programs,  the  Director  shall  give  special 
I>rioirity  to  veterans  and  employers  of  slgnl- 
floant  numbers  of  veterans.  The  Director  is 
further  authorized  to  esUbllsh  procedures 
and  policies  which  will  allow  clients  to  com- 
plete a  full  course  of  rehabilitation  even 
though  they  become  non-low-income  by  vir- 
tue of  becoming  employed  as  a  part  of  tbe 
rebabU4t*Uon  process:  Proviiei.  however. 
That  then  shall  be  no  change  in  Income 
eligibility  criteria  for  initial  admission  to 
treatment  and  rebabUlttalon  programs  under 
this  Act." 

(c)  Section  323  (a)  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  An  'Environmental  Action'  program 
through  which  low-income  persons  will  be 
paid  for  working  on  projects  designed  to 
combat  pollution  or  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment. Projects  may  include,  without  limita- 
tion: cleanup  and  sanitation  activities,  in- 
cluding solid  waste  removal;  reclamation  and 
rehabilitation  of  eroded  or  ecologically  dam- 
aged areas,  including  areas  affected  by  strip 
mining;  conservation  and  beautlficatlon  ac- 
tivities, including  tree  planting  and  recrea- 
tion area  development:  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  environment  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

"(11)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Rural 
Housing  Development  and  Rehabilitation' 
deslg;ned  to  assist  low-income  families  in 
rural  areas  to  construct  and  acquire  owner- 
ship of  adequate  hotising.  to  rehablUUte  or 
repair  existing  substandard  units  in  such 
areas,  and  to  otherwise  assist  families  in  ob- 
taining standard  housing.  Financial  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided 


to  rural  bousing  development  oorpivatlons 
serving  areas  which  are  defined  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  as  rural  areas,  and 
Bball  be  used  for,  but  not  limited  to,  such 
purposee  as  administrative  expenses,  revcdv- 
Ing  development  funds,  nonrevolving  land, 
land  development  and  construction  write- 
downs, rehabilitation  or  repair  of  substand- 
ard housing,  and  loans  to  low-income  fam- 
Uies. '  Loans  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  for,  but  not  limited  to,  such  purposes  as 
the  piu'chase  of  new  housing  units,  the  re- 
pair, rehabilitation  and  purchase  of  existing 
units,  and  to  supplement  existing  Federal 
loan  programs  in  order  that  low-income  fam- 
ilies may  benefit  from  them.  The  repayment 
period  of  such  loans  shall  not  exceed  thirty- 
three  years.  No  loans  under  this  paragraph 
shall  bear  an  interest  rate  of  less  than  1  per 
centum  per  annum,  except  that  if  the  Di- 
rector, after  having  examined  the  family  in- 
come of  the  applicant,  the  projected  hoxising 
costs  of  the  applicant,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  appropriate,  determines 
that  the  applicant  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  participate  in  this  program,  he  may 
waive  the  interest  in  whole  or  in  part  and 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  may  establish : 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  waiver  may 
be  granted  to  an  i^ipllcant  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  (as  defined  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration)  is  in  excess  of  83,700 
per  annum:  AnO,  provided  further.  That  any 
applicant  for  whom  such  a  waiver  is  provided 
shall  be  required  to  commit  at  least  30  per 
centiun  of  his  adjusted  family  income  toward 
the  mortgage  debt  service  and  other  housing 
costs.  Family  incomes  shall  be  recertified 
annually,  and  monthly  payments  for  all  loans 
under  this  paragraph  adjusted  accordingly. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated 810,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  816,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  puipose  of 
carrying  out  this  program." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Section  226(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Director  shall 
allot"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  "He 
shall  also  reserve",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  Director  shall  reserve". 
(2)  Section  809(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  except  that  when  used  In 
section  236  of  this  Act  the  term  means  only 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(b)  Section  226(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Director 
shall  not  require  non-Federal  contributions 
In  excess  of  30  per  centum  of  the  approved 
cost  Of  programs  or  activities  assisted  under 
this  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Section  231  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"(d)  If  any  member  of  a  board  to  which 
section  211  (b)  applies  files  an  allegation  with 
the  Director  that  an  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  section  is  not  observing  any 
requirement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation, 
rule,  or  gruidellnes  promulgated  by  the  Di- 
rector under  this  Act,  tbe  Director  shall 
promptly  investigate  such  allegation  and 
shall  consider  it;  aoid.  if  after  such  investi- 
gation and  consideration  he  finds  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  allegations  are 
true,  he  shall  hold  a  hearing,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  shall  notify  all  interested 
persons  of  bis  findings.  If  be  fixids  that  tbe 
allegations  are  true,  and  that,  after  being 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so, 
tbe  agency  has  failed  to  make  appropriate 
corrections,  he  shall,  forthwith  terminate 
further  assistance  under  this  title,  to  such 
agency  untu  he  has  received  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  that  further  violations  will 
not  occur." 

Sec.  9.  Section  244  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(8)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  vrill  be  distributed 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  any  community  so 


that  all  significant  segments  of  the  low-in- 
come population  are  being  served." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  812(b)  (8)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "Oov- 
ernment"  the  words  "employment  or". 

(b)  ntle  V-B  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  center  caption  for  such  part  B  and  sec- 
tions 621,  622.  and  623  and  substituting  io 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  621.  Parts  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  O,  and  H 
of  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Compre- 
hensive Child  Development  Act*. 

"STATEMENT    OF    FINDINCS   AND   FtrKPOSZ 

"Sec.  623.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
millions  of  American  children  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  present  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  their  early  childhood  years; 
(2)  con^rehenslve  chUd  development  pro- 
grams, including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of 
America's  children  and  should  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  background;  (3)  children  with 
special  needs  must  receive  fuU  and  special 
consideration  in  planning  any  child  devel- 
opment programs  and,  until  such  time  as 
such  programs  are  expanded  to  become  avail- 
able to  all  children,  pric«^ty  must  be  given 
to  preschool  children  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need;  (4)  while  no  mother 
may  be  forced  to  work  outside  the  home  as 
a  condition  tar  using.child  development  pro- 
grams, such  programs  are  essential  to  allow 
many  parents  to  undertake  or  continue  full- 
or  part-time  employment,  training,  or  educa- 
tion; and  (5)  it  is  crucial  to  the  meaningful 
development  of  such  programs  that  their 
planning  and  operation  be  undertaken  as 
a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to 
provide  every  child  with  a  fair  and  full 
opportunity  to  reach  his  full  potential  by 
establishing  and  expanding  comprehensive 
child  development  programs  and  services  so 
as  to  (1)  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated 
development  of  these  programs;  (3)  recog- 
nize and  build  upon  the  experience  and  suc- 
cesses gained  through  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram and  similar  efforts;  (3)  make  child  de- 
velopment services  available  to  all  children 
who  need  th«n,  with  special  emphasis  on 
preschool  programs  for  economically  hand- 
icapped children  and  for  children  of  working 
mothers  and  single  parent  families;  (4)  pro- 
vide that  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and 
funding  of  such  programs  be  made  at  tbe 
community  level  with  the  full  Involvement 
of  parents  and  other  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations in  the  community  interested  In 
chUd  development;  and  (6)  establish  the 
legislative  framework  for  the  future  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs  to  provide  univer- 
sally available  child  development  services. 
"TITLE  1 — COMPREHENSIVE  CHIU)  DE- 
VELOPMENT PBOQRAMS,  DIRECTION 
TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  633.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  U  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  child  development  pro- 
grams and  services  through  the  support  of 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe. 

"CHIU)   DEVELOPICBNT   PBOORAICS 

"Sec.  624.  Poinds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 530  may  be  used  (in  accordance  with 
approved  applications)  for  the  following 
activities: 

"(a)  planning  and  developing  child  devel- 
opment programs,  including  the  operation 
of  pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems; 

"(b)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating child  development  programs,  which  may 
include  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,    social,    and    cognitive    development 
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MTTloee  neoory  tot  eblMlran  partlelpatiag 
In  tbe  progrmm  to  |>roat  XiUly  from  UmIt  edu- 
cattoDAl  oppc^unltlM  vaA  to  »tt«ln  tbalr 
maximum  pofntlfcl; 

"  (2)  food  and  nutrltlotuU  Mrvlces  (Includ- 
ing raimlly  oonoultAtlon) ; 

"(3)  rent*],  remodAllng,  renovation,  alter- 
ation, oonatrucUon,  or  acquisition  of  facil- 
ities. Including  mobll*  facllltlee.  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  neceesary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies: 

"  (4)  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  minority  groups,  Indian  and  migrant 
children  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  children  from  bilingual  families  for 
the  development  of  skills  In  English  and 
other  language  spoken  In  the  home; 

"  (S)  a  ptogram  of  dally  actl Title*  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

"(8)  other  specially  deslg;ned  health,  social, 
and  educational  programs  (including  after- 
school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and  over- 
nl^t  programs) ; 

"(7)  medical,  psychological,  educational. 
and  other  appropriate  diagnosis  and  identi- 
fication of  Tlsual,  dental,  hearing,  speech, 
nutritional,  and  other  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  barriers  to  full  participation  In 
child  development  programs,  with  appropri- 
ate treatment  to  overcome  such  barriers; 

"(8)  incorporation  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  ameliorate  Identlfled  handicaps  and,  where 
neoeasary  or  desirable,  because  of  the  sever- 
ity of  such  handicaps,  establishing,  main- 
taining, and  operating  separate  child  devel- 
opment programs  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children; 

"(9)  preeerrloe  and  inservtoe  education  and 
other  training  for  professional  and  parapro- 
fessional  poionnel: 

"(10)  dissemination  of  information  In  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of  child 
development  programs  available  to  them  and 
may  become  directly  involved  in  such  pro- 
grams: 

"(11)  services.  Including  In-home  services, 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  in  the  capacity  of  parents. 
youth  and  prospective  parents; 

"(13)  utilization  of  child  advocates  to  work 
on  behalf  of  children  and  parents  to  secure 
them  full  access  to  other  serrlces.  programs, 
or  activities  intended  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren; and 

"(13)  such  other  servleea  and  activities  as 
tbe  Secretary  deems  appropriate  In  further- 
ance of  the  ptirpoaes  of  this  Act; 

"(c)  staff  and  administrative  expenses  of 
local  policy  covmclla  and  child  development 
councils. 

"PaiMX    SPOHSOBS 

"Sic.  625.  (a)  The  following  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  prime  sponsors  of  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )   any  State;  or 

"(2)  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment— 

"(A)  which  is  a  city  with  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis 
of  tbe  most  satisfactory  current  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  which  Is  a  county  or  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  with  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis 
of  the  moet  satisfactory  current  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  which  tbe  Sec- 
retary determines  has  general  governmental 
powers  substantially  similar  to  those  of  a 
city;   or 

"(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  having  a  total  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  persotis  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data 
available  to  tbe  Secretary;  which  propoMs 
to  op«rat«  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
through  contract  with  public  or  prlvat«  non- 
profit  agencies   or   organizations   includlnc 


but  not  llmltiwl  to  oosununlty  action  agan- 
clea,  aliigl*-pufpoM  Haadatart  agendaa,  oom- 
munlty  ooiporatlona.  paMnt  oooperatlvaa.  or- 
ganlzatlana  of  Indiana,  employers  of  working 
mothers  and  local  public  and  private  educa- 
tional agenclaa  and  lastttutlons.  serving  or 
applying  to  serve  children  in  a  community 
or  neighborhood  or  other  area  possessing 
a  commonality  of  Interest; 

"(4)   an  Indian  tribal  organization;  or 

"  (5 )  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
community  action  agencies,  single-purpose 
Headstart  agencies,  oonununlty  oorporations, 
parent  cooperatives,  organizations  of  migrant 
workers,  labor  unions,  organizations  of  Indi- 
ans, employers  of  working  motbera,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  educational  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions, serving  or  applying  to  serve  chil- 
dren in  a  nelghboitiood  or  other  ar«a  jkib- 
sesslng  a  commonality  of  Interest  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  event  that  (A) 
such  unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  gen- 
era] local  government  either  has  not  sub- 
mitted an  application  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of 
the  implementation  of  this  title  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  by  the  Secretary, 
or  has  not  submitted  a  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 526  within  two  hundred  and  forty  days 
of  said  Implementation  during  the  first  fis- 
cal year  In  which  this  title  Is  funded  or  earlier 
than  ninety  days  before  the  start  of  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  or.  although  serving 
as  a  prime  sponsor,  ts  found,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  contained  In  subsection 
(8)  of  this  section  not  to  be  satisfactory  Im- 
plementing a  child  development  plan  which 
adequately  meets  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
(B)  such  sponsorship  Is  for  tbe  ptirpose  of 
providing  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  on  a  year-round  basis  to  chil- 
dren of  migrant  workers  and  their  families, 
or  |C)  the  Secretary  determines  such  spon- 
sorship necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  eco- 
nomically disckdvantaged  children,  pre-school- 
age  children,  or  children  of  working  mothers 
or  single  parents  residing  in  the  area  served 
by  a  prime  sponsor  designated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State,  a  city,  a 
unit  of  general  local  government,  a  county  or 
other  unit  of  general  local  government,  any 
combinations  thereof,  or  an  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganization have  not  submitted  a  plan  under 
section  626  or  the  Secretary  has  not  ap- 
proved a  plan  so  submitted,  or  where  the  Sec- 
retary has  withdrawn  authority  under  section 
&25  or  where  the  needs  of  migrants,  pre- 
school-age children,  or  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  or  single  parents,  minority 
groups,  or  the  economically  disadvantaged 
are  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  may  di- 
rectly fund  programs  including  those  In  rural 
areas  without  regard  to  population,  that  he 
deems  necessary  In  order  to  serve  the  chil- 
dren of  the  particular  area. 

"(c)  Any  State,  unit  or  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  or  Indian 
tribal  organization  that  U  eligible  to  be  a 
prime  sponsor  under  subsection  (a)  and 
which  desires  to  be  so  designated  in  order  to 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  application  for  designation  as  prime  spon- 
sor which.  In  addition  to  describing  the  area 
to  be  served  shall  provide  for — 

"  ( 1 )  tbe  establishment  of  a  Child  Develop- 
ment CXiuncU  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning,  conducting,  coordinating,  and 
nxonltorlng  child  dcvelojMnent  programs  in 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  Oomprahenslve  Child  De- 
velopment Plan  pursuant  to  aactlon  620.  Bach 
Local  Policy  Council  shall  elect  at  least  one 
representative  to  the  Child  Development 
CouDcM;  and  on«-balf  of  the  memhera  of 
such  Council  shall  be  elected  representatives 


of  Iioeal  Policy  Oounclla.  TIm  *~'fiT~t  ahaa 
be  appointed  by  th«  chief  exacutlTa  oOoar 
of  tbe  unit  or  units  of  govemsMnt  estab- 
lishing such  CouncU  and  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  unit  or  units  of  gov- 
emment;  the  public  and  prlvata  eoonocnlc 
opportunity,  health,  education,  welfare,  em- 
ployment, training,  and  child  servloe  agen- 
cies in  the  prime  sponsorahlp  area;  minority 
groups  and  organizations:  public  uul  private 
child  development  organizations;  flii4>loyers 
of  working  mothers,  and  labor  unions,  and 
shall  include  at  least  one  child  development 
specialist.  At  least  one-third  c<  the  total 
membership  of  the  Child  Development  Coun- 
cil shall  be  parents  who  are  eoonomlcally 
disadvantaged.  Each  Council  shall  select  Its 
own  ch&lrman. 

"(2)  tbe  establishment  of  IjocaX  Policy 
Councils  for  each  neighborhood  or  subarea 
p>os8esslng  a  commonality  of  interest  or,  piu-- 
suant  to  criteria  eetabllshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  nongeographic  groiiplng  of  appropri- 
ate size.  Such  <X>uncll8  shall  be  composed  of 
parenu  of  children  eligible  under  this  title 
or  their  representatives  who  reside  in  such 
neighborhood  or  subarecM  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  nongeographlcal  grouping,  who  are  work- 
ing or  participating  in  training  In  the  com- 
mon area,  and  who  are  chosen  by  such  par- 
ents In  accordance  with  democratic  selection 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
Local  Policy  0}unclls  shall  be  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  determining  child 
development  needs  and  priorities  In  their 
neighborhoods  or  subareas,  and  shall  make 
recommendations  relating  thereto  and  en- 
courage project  applications  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 527  designed  to  fulfill  that  plan. 

"(3)  tbe  delegation  by  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  to  an  appropriate  agency  (ex- 
isting or  newly  created)  of  the  State,  unit  or 
combination  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. Indian  tribal  organization,  or  any  local 
educational  agency  as  defined  in  section 
801  (f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1866  of  tbe  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  developing  a  OMnpre- 
henslve  Child  OcTelopment  Flan  pursuant 
to  section  626,  for  evaluating  applications  for 
such  assistance  submitted  to  It  by  other 
agencies  or  organizations,  for  delivering  serv- 
ices, activities,  and  programs  for  which  fi- 
nancial assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
title,  and  for  continuously  evaluating  and 
overseeing  the  Implementation  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title:  Provided,  That  such 
delegate  agency  will  be  ultimately  responsible 
for  its  actions  to  the  Child  Development 
CouncU  and  will  cooperate  with  the  Local 
Policy  Councils. 

"(d)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  that  desires  to  be 
designated  a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (S)  In  order  to  enter  Into  arrsknge- 
menta  with  the  Secretary  and  an  application 
for  designation  as  prime  sponsor  which,  in 
addition  to  describing  tbe  area  to  be  served, 
ahaU — 

"  ( 1 )  demonstrate  that  such  agency  or  or- 
ganization quAllfies  as  eligible  prime  sponsor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(6): 

"(2)  evidence  the  capability  of  such  agency 
or  organization  for  effectively  planning,  con- 
ducting, coordinating,  and  monitoring  child 
development  programs  in  the  area  to  be 
s«rved;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
local  policy  council  which  shall  be  composed 
of  parents  of  eligible  ohlldren  or  their  rep- 
resentatives who  reside  In  such  area  and  who 
are  chosen  by  such  parents  In  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  mib- 
mltt«d  an  applloaUon  for  dealcnatloa  as 
prime  sponsor  to  sarvs  or  la  aotlnc  aa  a 
prime  sponsor  and  a  city  or  an  ladlaa  tribal 
organisation  whlcb  to  silglhU  ondsr  psn- 
graph  (3)  or  (4)  of  sutossetloo  (a)  and  wfaldi 
has  submlttsd  an  applloatlon  for  dMlgn*- 
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tloa  as  prims  sponsor  that  meets  the  re- 
qulrsmsnts  at  stttissoUoa  (o),  the  SecretAry 
shall  approT*  tbe  application  o(  the  dty  or 
tlM  Indian  tribal  oripmlzatlon. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  sub- 
mitted an  appUofttlon  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  to  serve  or  Is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  and  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment whlsli  la  »  eoimty  or  oomblnatton  of 
units  of  local  goTemnaent  which  is  eligible 
under  paragrai^  (2)(B),  or  (8),  o#  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  and  which  has  submitted  an  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  prim*  sponsor  that 
meets  tbe  requirements  of  subeectlon  (c), 
the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  wich  reg- 
ulations as  he  shall  prescribe,  shall  approve 
for  that  geographical  area  the  application  of 
the  State  or  unit  <rf  gerteral  government 
whlcb  he  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  tbe  piurpoee  of  this  tltl*. 

"(3)  When  a  unit  (or  oomMn*tlon  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  has  sub- 
mitted an  applloaticMi  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsor  serving  a  geographical  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  such  unit 
(or  combination  of  units)  wtilch  Is  eligible 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  which  has  submitted  an  application  for 
deelgnatloa  as  prim*  sponsor  that  meets  the 
requlrsmsnts  of  suhseetlon  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  shall  approve  for  tbst  geo- 
graphical area  the  application  of  tbe  unit  of 
general  local  govemn»ent  which  he  detw'- 
mlne*  wUI  moet  effectively  carry  out  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(4)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  ot 
vmita)  of  general  local  government  has  sub- 
mitted an  applloatlon  for  designation  as 
prime  spoiwor  to  serve  or  is  acting  as  a  prime 
sponsor  serving  a  geographical  are*  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  IndUn  reservation  that 
has  submitted  an  application  for  designa- 
tion as  prime  sponsor  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c) ,  the  Secretary  shaU 
tentatively  i^jprove  the  l*ter  appUeatlon. 
subject  to  review  of  the  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plan. 

~(6)  When  a  unit  (or  combination  of 
units)  of  general  local  government  Is  main- 
taining a  pattern  and  practice  of  exclusion 
of  minorities,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  pref- 
erence In  the  approval  of  i4>pllcatlons  for 
prime  sponaorablp  to  an  altematlv*  nnlt  of 
government  m:  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organisation  In  the  area  repre- 
senting the  Intereats  of  the  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  peoole. 

"(f)  The  Ctovemor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  shall  be  given  sixty  days  to  review 
appUcatlpna  for  designation  filed  by  otber 
than  the  State,  offer  recommendations  to  the 
applicant,  and  submit  comments  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
an  application  submitted  under  this  section 
may  be  disapproved  or  a  prior  designation 
of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be  withdrawn  only 
If  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  he  shall  prescribe,  has  pro- 
vided— 

"(1)  written  notice  of  Intention  to  disap- 
prove such  application  Including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefor; 

"(2)  sixty  days  In  which  to  submit  cor- 
rective amendments  to  such  application  or 
undertake  other  necessary  ocnectlve  action, 
and 

"(3)  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
upon  which  basis  an  i4>peal  to  the  Secretary 
may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

'(h)(1)  If  any  party  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection 
(g)  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its 
application  submitted  under  this  section  or 
the  withdrawal  of  Its  designation,  such  party 
may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  th*  tJnlted  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  th*  drDUlt  tn  which  such  party 
Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
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A  copy  of  tbe  petltloa  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  tbe  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secret*ry.  Tbe  Secretary  thereupon  sball  file 
m  the  court  tbe  record  of  tbe  pmceedlnts  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  3113  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Tbe  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1364  of  tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"COItPSXHXKSrVX  CBJUt  DXVXIOPICXNT  PLAKS 

"Ssc.  636.  (a)  Financial  asslstAnce  under 
this  tlUe  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  8t>onsor  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  636(c)  only  pur- 
Butoit  to  a  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  which  Is  submitted  by  such  prints 
sponsor  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  tn 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Any  such  plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  providing  child  development 
services  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area 
which — 

"(1)  identifies  child  development  needs  and 
goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  financial  assistance  will 
be  used; 

"(3)  meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate and  feasible,  Including  (A)  priority 
programs  for  pre-school  children  6  years  of 
age  and  under,  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parents,  (B)  before  and  after  scbool  pro- 
grams, and  (C)  Infant  care  programs  as  well 
as  Insuring  tbe  availability  of  cbUd  care 
services  for  the  children  of  single  parents  or 
working  motbsis  who  m\ist  work  or  attend 
school  or  other  employment  related  training 
or  eduoatlonal  aetlvltlee  on  nlj^t  tfilfts  or 
nlg^t  Bssslnns; 

"(3)  gives  priority  to  providing  child  de- 
velopment programs  and  services  to  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  children  by  reserving 
for  such  children  from  such  funds  as  are 
received  under  section  681  In  any  fiscal  year 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  tbe  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organisations  within  tbe  prims  qion- 
Borsblp  are*  for  programs  dtirtng  flsoal  year 
1073  under  section  2a9(a)  (1)  of  tbe  Kccoiomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  and  by  reserving 
no  lees  than  66  per  centum  of  the  remainder 
of  Its  allotment  under  section  631  for  child 
development  programs  and  services  for  thcee 
children  of  families  having  an  annual  Income 
below  tbe  lower  budget  for  a  four  poson 
urban  family  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Labor; 

"(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  services  to 
children  of  single  parents  and  working 
mothers; 

"(6)  provides,  insofar  as  feasible,  that 
such  prognuns  under  this  Act  will  be  ap- 
proved only  If  there  ts  jiartlclpatlon  without 
regard  to  family  income  and  tn  accordance 
with  an  appropriate  fee  schedule  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection; 

"(6)  provides  that  charges  for  child  devel- 
opment services  provided  for  any  obUd  under 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  a  fee  schedule  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
(which    shall    be   oonslstent    wltb    any    fee 


schedules  for  similar  purposes  under  tb* 
Social  Security  Act)  for  part  or  an  of  tb* 
cost  Ktumal  b*ssd  tq>oii  tb*  abtltty  of  a 
family  to  pay  Uidudlng  th*  axtent  to  which 
payments  froaa  a  third  party  (indndlng  a 
public  agency)  are  avallafal*; 

"(7)  provides  that  cocfwratlvs  arrange- 
ments wUI  be  entered  Into  tinder  which  public 
agencies,  at  both  tbe  State  and  local  levtis, 
responsible  for  tbe  education  of  or  other 
services  to  handlcapi>ed  children,  wlU  make 
such  services  available,  where  appn^rlate,  to 
programs  approved  under  the  plan; 

"(8)  provides  that  insofar  as  possible,  per- 
sons residing  in  communities  served  by  such 
projects  will  receive  Jobs,  including  in-home 
and  part-time  Jobs  and  opportunities  for 
training  in  programs  authorized  iinder  title  n 
of  this  Act: 

"(0)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  enrollment  of  children  in  each  program 
within  the  prime  sponsorship  are*  will  In- 
clude children  from  a  range  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds; 

"(10)  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  groups. 
Indians  and  migrant  children,  wltb  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  tbe  needs  ef  children  from 
bilingual  families  for  develofMnent  of  skills  in 
Kngllfih  and  In  the  other  language  ^mken 
in  the  home; 

"(11)  provides  equitably  for  tbe  child  de- 
velopment needs  of  children  from  each  mi- 
nority group  residing  wtttiln  tbe  are*  served; 

"(13)  provides  that  children  tn  tbs  area 
served  will  in  no  case  be  excluded  from  the 
programs  operated  pursuant  to  this  Act  be- 
catise  of  their  participation  In  non-public 
preschool  or  school  programs  or  because  of 
the  intention  of  their  parents  to  enroll  them 
in  nonpublic  schools  when  they  attain  school 
age; 

"(13)  provides.  Insofar  as  possible,  for  co- 
ordination of  child  development  programs 
with  other  social  programs  (Indudlag  but 
not  limited  to  those  rfflatlng  to  employment 
and  manpower)  so  as  to  keep  family  units 
intact  or  In  dcae  proKlmity  during  tbe  day; 

"(14)  provides  for  direct  parent  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct,  overall  dlreetlan.  and 
evaluation  of  program*; 

"(16)  i»ovldes  to  tb*  extent  f**slble  for 
the  employment  as  both  professkmals  and 
paraprafesslonals  of  p«aons  resident  In  the 
neighborhoods  from  whlcb  ehlldran  are 
drawn; 

"(16)  Includes  to  tbe  extent  feasible  a 
career  development  plan  for  parapi  of  ess  tonal 
and  professional  training.  *dne*tlon.  and  ad- 
vancement on  a  cairer  Uddsr, 

"(17)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, programs  will  Inelud*  participation 
by  voaunteers,  sspwnlslly  parents  and  older 
children,  and  Including  senior  attlasns,  stu- 
dents, and  persons  preparing  for  enqdoyment 
In  child  devel<^;>ment  programs: 

"  ( 18)  provides  for  tbe  regtilar  and  frequent 
«tiit<i»nn<n^tinTt  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  thoae  to  be  served,  to  as- 
sure that  parents  and  Interested  persons  In 
the  oonununlty  are  fully  Informed  of  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  tbe  Child  Deveiopment  Council 
and  its  delegat*  agency; 

"(10)  provides  that  no  person  will  be  de- 
nied employment  In  any  program  solely  on 
the  ground  that  he  falls  to  meet  State 
teacher  certification  standards: 

"(30)  assures  that  linkac*  and  coordina- 
tion mechanisms  have  bean  developed  by 
preschool  program  admlnlatratccs  and  ad- 
minlstratcH-8  of  scbool  systems,  both  public 
and  nonpublic,  at  a  local  level,  to  provide 
continuity  between  programs  for  preschool 
and  elementary  acboolcblldren,  and  to  co- 
ordinate programs  conducted  undsr  this  Act 
and  programs  oonduotad  pursuant  to  *sctlon 
2a3(a)  (S)  of  tb*  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1064  and  tbe  Elementary  and  Seoondaiy 
Eduoatlon  Act; 

"(31)  provides,  in  tbe  o*as  of  a  prtms 
sponsor  located  within  or  adjacent  to  a  met- 
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ropoUtea  area,  for  eoordlnjitlaia  wltb  otiMr 
prim*  qwnaon  Ioe»t«d  wltbln  aueb  nMtro- 
poUt«n  mtmk,  and  amuocMnentB  for  ooop«t»- 
tlT*  funding  wbflT*  appropriate,  and  partlcu- 
larlf  for  aucli  ooordinatlon  whan  appropiiata 
to  meet  th«  n— da  lor  ehlld  d*T«topmant 
•errloea  of  clilldran  of  parent*  working  or 
partleipatlnc  in  training  or  otharwtM  ooou- 
pled  during  tba  day  wltliln  a  prime  qwnaor- 
•hip  area  otlier  than  that  In  which  thef 
lealde; 

"<a2)  aaeuree  coordination  of  child  devel- 
opment programa  for  which  nnancUI  aoalat- 
ance  la  provided  under  the  authority  of  other 
lawa; 

"(23)  eetabUahee  arrangemenU  in  the  area 
•erred  for  the  coordination  of  programa  con- 
ducted under  the  auaplcea  of  or  with  the 
support  of  bualnesa,  induatry,  labor,  em- 
ployee and  labor-management  organlzatlona 
and  other  community  groupa; 

"(34)  proTldaa  aaaurance*  aatiafactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  non-Pederal  ahtkre 
requlrementa  will  be  met; 

"(36)  proTtdea  for  auch  flacal  control  and 
funding  accounting  procedures  ss  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  saaure  proper  dla- 
btiraement  of  and  aooountlng  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  tbe  prime  aponaor; 

"(30)  sets  forth  plana  for  regularly  con- 
ducting surreys  and  analyses  of  needs  for 
child  development  programa  in  the  prime 
apooaorablp  area  and  for  aubmittlng  to  the 
Secretary  a  oomprehenalve  annual  report  and 
evaluation  In  auch  form  and  containing  such 
Information  aa  the  Secretary  shall  eetabllah 
by  regulation: 

"(27)  provides  that  conjilderatton  wUl  be 
given  to  project  applications  submitted  by 
public,  private,  nonprofit,  and  prc^tmaking 
organizations  with  emphasis  given  to  on- 
going programs,  and  that  (A)  comparative 
COBU  of  providing  services  shall  be  a  factor 
In  deciding  among  applicants,  and  (B)  such 
organisations  muat  meet  the  atandarda  for 
service  under  authority  of  this  title; 

"(28)  provides  that  programs  or  aervlces 
under  this  Act  ahaU  be  provided  only  for 
children  whose  parents  or  legal  guardlana 
have  requested  them;  and 

"(38)  provides  aaaurance  that  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  any  faculties  due  conalderatlon 
wUl  be  given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
( not  representing  more  than  one  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project) . 

"(c)  No  comprehensive  child  development 
plan  or  modification  or  amendment  thereof 
submitted  by  a  prime  sponsor  under  thia  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  unless 
he  determines  that — 

"(1)  each  community  action  agency  or 
single-purpose  Headstart  agency  in  the  area 
to  be  served,  previously  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act 
or  under  section  223(a)(1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
submit  ootnments  to  the  prime  sponsor  and 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  any  educational  agency  or  institu- 
tion in  tbe  area  to  be  served  reeponalble  for 
the  administration  ot  programs  under  sec- 
tion 223(a)  (3)  of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
Act  has  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  the  prime  ^>onsor  and  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(3)  the  Oovemor  or  appropriate  State 
sg»D«y  has,  in  tbe  case  of  a  prims  sponsor 
that  is  a  unit  (or  combination  of  unlU)  of 
gsneral  local  government  or  an  Indian  tribal 
organization,  or  puUlc  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  had  an  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments to  tbe  prime  qwosor  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(d)  A  oomprebenslve  child  development 
pUn  subf&lttsd  under  this  section  may  be 
dlsapprovwd  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  If  tfta  asevstary  provides  written  notlos 
or  intentloD  to  rtt—pprors  such  plan,  la- 
ctodlac  •  tUtmamt  ot  the  reasons,  a  rea- 
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sonaMe  time  to  submit  oorreetlve  amend- 
ments, and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  bear- 
ing upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary may  be  taken  as  ot  right. 

"rwanct  sirucAnoHs 
"Sac.  S37.  (a)  Upon  tbe  reoommendatlon 
of  the  appropriate  Local  Policy  Council,  a 
prime  sponsor  designated  under  section  63S 
(c)  may  provide  financial  assistance,  by 
grant,  loan,  or  contract,  pursuant  to  a  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Plan,  to  any 
qualified  public  or  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization, including  but  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ent cooperative,  community  action  agency, 
single-purpose  Headstart  agency,  community 
development  corporation,  organization  of 
migrant  wrokers,  Indian  organization,  private 
organization  Interested  in  child  development, 
labor  union,  or  employee  and  labor -manage- 
ment organization,  which  submits  an  ap- 
plication meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section ( b ) . 

"(b)  A  project  application  submitted  for 
approval  under  this  aectlon  ahall — 

"(I)  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  aerv- 
lces as  are  necessary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional,  and  physical  development  of  each 
participating  child; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  utilization  of  person- 
nel. Including  paraprofeaslonal  and  volunteer 
personnel,  adequate  to  meet  the  specialized 
needs  of  each  participating  child; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to  as- 
sure that  parents  and  Interested  persons  are 
fully  Informed  of  project  acUvltles; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  any  person 
employed  on  such  project,  except  for  volun- 
teers participating  under  section  S2e(a)  (17). 
shall  be  paid  no  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
of  pay  for  such  employees  in  the  area  In 
which  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  no  case  shall  such  employee 
be  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  spe- 
cified under  section  S  ( a )  ( 1 )  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (30 
UB.C.  308); 

"(8)  otherwise  further  the  objectives  and 
satisfy  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Plan  in 
force  pursuant  to  section  636. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  Local  Policy  CouncU 
may  conduct  public  hearings  on  applications 
submitted  to  the  prime  sponsor  under  this 
section  prior  to  making  ita  recommendation 
for  funding.  Further,  the  Local  Policy  Coun- 
cil may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  any  action  or 
decision  by  tbe  ChUd  Development  CouncU 
which  the  Local  Policy  CouncU  feels  does  not 
meet  the  intent  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  (1)  Ths  Secretary  may  provide  finan- 
cial sssUtance,  by  grant,  loan,  or  contract, 
to  a  prime  ^x>nsor  designated  under  section 
636(a)(6).  which  submiu  a  project  applica- 
tion meeting  the  requlremenu  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(3)  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided from  the  funds  allotted  under  section 
631  to  the  prime  sponsorship  area  in  which 
the  section  638(a)  (6)  prime  aponaor  wUl  be 
conducting  programa.  and  in  the  case  of 
prime  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 636(a)(6)(B)  such  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  from  the  funda  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  631  (a)(1). 

"(8)  The  cnilld  Development  Council  shall 
conduct  pubUc  hearings  on  such  project  ap- 
plication prior  to  Its  submission  to  ths  Secre- 
tary and  shall  submit  ths  record  of  such 
hearings  to  tbe  Secretary  with  the  project 
application. 

"ummoKkL  coMDmoMs  roa  pmooBAica 

Of  CLUMW a  CONSTBOCnOM 

"tec.  83S.  (a)  AppU43aUons  Including  con- 
structlon  may  be  approved  only  upon  s  show- 
ing that  construction  of  such  fselUtlss  U  ss- 
senttal  to  ths  provision  of  adequata  child  de- 


velopment services,  and  that  rental,  renova- 
tion, remodeling,  or  itasing  of  adequate  faol- 
Utles  is  not  practloabla. 

"(b)  If  wtthln  twenty  years  after  oata- 
pletlou  of  any  construction  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  paid  under  thU  title 
ths  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poees  for  which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  In  accordance  with 
regulaUons  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  appUoant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
ahall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appU- 
cant  or  other  owner  of  the  faclUty  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facu- 
lty (or  so  much  thereof  as  consUtuted  an 
approved  project  or  proJecU)  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore 
to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the 
aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  faclUty  Is 
situated. 

"(c)  AH  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  27aa-278a-6). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  Bp>eclfled  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(16  PR.  3176)  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended   (40  U.8.C.  276c). 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  loans  lor  construction, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  Interest  rate 
and  the  period  within  which  such  loan  shall 
be  repaid,  but  such  Interest  rates  shall  not 
be  less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum  and 
the  period  within  which  such  loan  Is  repaid 
shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"(e)  The  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion may  be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans, 
provided  that  total  Federal  funds  to  be  paid 
to  other  than  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  will  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  construction  cost,  and 
win  be  in  the  form  of  loans.  Repayment  of 
loans  shall,  to  the  extant  required  by  the 
Secretary,  be  returned  to  the  prime  sponsor 
from  whose  financial  assistance  the  loan  was 
made,  or  used  for  additional  loans  or  grants 
under  this  Act.  Not  more  than  16  per  centum 
of  the  total  financial  aaslstance  provided  to 
a  prime  sponsor  pursuant  to  section  100  shaU 
be  used  for  construction  of  faciUtles,  with 
no  more  than  7Vi  per  centum  of  such  assist- 
ance usable  for  grants  for  construction. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  such  faculties  dus  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  exceUence  of 
architecture  and  design  and  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project). 

"PATMBNTS 

"Sec  628.  {a)(l)  Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (3)  and  (3).  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  prime  sponsor  an  amount 
not  In  exceas  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  auch  prime  aponaor  of  providing  child 
development  programa.  The  Secretary  may, 
however,  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablUhing  objective  critarla.  approve  assut- 
ance  In  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  reqtilred  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  chUd  development 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons. 

"  ( a )  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  prime 
sponsor  approvsd  under  ssction  8a9(a)(6) 
( B)  100  per  centum  of  the  oosts  of  providing 
child  development  proframs  for  ctUldrtn  al 
migrant  agrloultural  workers  and  tbslr 
faraUiss. 
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"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  each  prime 
sponaor  approved  under  seotloa  838(a)  (4) 
100  per  eentum  of  tbe  costs  of  providing 
child  development  prognuns  for  chlldrm  on 
federaDy  recognised  Indian  tribal  organlsa- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  progranis  asslBted  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  through  pubUc  or  privata  funds 
and  may  be  In  the  form  of  goods,  serrioes. 
or  faclUtles  (or  portions  thereof  that  are 
used  for  i>rogram  purposes),  reasonably 
evaluated,  or  union  and  employer  contribu- 
tions: Provided,  That  fees  coUected  for  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  section  62e(a)  (8) 
shall  not  be  used  to  make  up  the  non-Federal 
share,  but  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate prime  ^x>nsor  for  distribution  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  prime  sponsor's 
allotment  under  section  836(a)(3); 

"(e)  If.  In  any  fiscal  year,  prime  sponsor 
ptxjvldee  nan-Federal  contributions  exceed- 
ing Ita  requlrementa,  such  excess  may  be 
applied  toward  meeting  the  requlrementa 
for  such  contributions  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year  under  this  title. 

"AtrrHoaizATiOM  or  appsopbiations 
"Sbc.  830.  There  Is  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1873,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"AIXOTMXNTS    AMONC    PKIMX    BPONSOaS 

"Sic.  631.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  first 
reserve  the  following  from  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  title : 

"(1)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  avaUable  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  la  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  chUdren  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chU- 
dren in  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
made  avaUahle  to  prime  sponsors  under 
section  638(a)  (S)  (B); 

"(3)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  avaUable  for  carrying  out  this 
title  as  is  eqiUvalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  chUdren  who  are 
members  of  Indian  tribal  organizations  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren  In  the  United  States, 
which  ShaU  l>e  apportioned  among  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribal  organizations  for 
programs  serving  such  organisations  so  that 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  such  or- 
ganization bears  the  same  relationship  to 
the  total  amounta  reserved  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  that  the  number  of  chUdren  who 
are  members  of  such  organization  bears  to 
the  total'  number  of  chUdren  residing  who 
are  members  of  aU  auch  organisations: 

"(3)  a  sum.  not  In  excess  of  6  per  oentum 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  for  purpoaas  of 
this  Act:  and 

"(4)  a  sum,  not  less  than  7  per  oentum 
thereof,  for  use  by  him,  to  guarantee  special 
services  to  handlcapi)ed  children  pursuant  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  aUot  ths  remain- 
der of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this 
title  (aftar  making  the  reservations  required 
in  subsection  (a) )  among  the  Statas  In  the 
following  manner: 

"(1)  60  per  centum  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  aUotted  to  each  Stata  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  00  per  centum  as  the  number 
of  economioaUy  disadvantaged  children 
through  age  14  In  the  Stata,  excluding  thcae 
children  in  the  Stata  who  in  the  Stata  who 
are  eligible  for  services  funded  under  sub- 
section (a)  (I)  and  (3)  to  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children  In  all 
the  States,  excluding  those  children  In  all 
the  statas  who  are  eligible  for  services 
funded  under  subsection  (a)   (1)  and  (3); 

"(3)  36  par  oentum  thereof  so  that  the 
•mount  to  eaoh  8taU  bears  the  same  raUo 
to  such  36  per  oentum   as  the  number  of 


ChUdren  through  age  8  in  the  State,  exclud- 
ing thoee  children  in  tbe  Btoto  who  are 
eligible  for  services  funded  under  subeectloo 
(a)  (1)  and  (2)  bears  to  the  iramber  of 
chUdren  throogh  age  5  In  all  the  SUtes,  ex- 
cluding those  who  are  eligible  for  aeiulces 
funded  under  subeectlon  (a)   (1)  and  (3); 

"(3)  26  i>er  eentum  thereof  ao  that  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  25  per  oentum  as  tbe  number 
of  children  of  working  mothers  and  single 
parenta  In  the  State,  excluding  those  children 
In  the  State  who  are  eligible  for  aervlces 
funded  under  subeectlon  (a)  (I)  and  (2) 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  and  slngje  parenta  In  aU 
the  States,  excluding  those  who  are  eligible 
for  serrices  funded  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  (3). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  further  appor- 
tion tbe  amoxmt  allotted  to  each  State  among 
the  prime  sponsors  In  such  State  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"(1)  60  par  centum  thereof  ao  that  tbe 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  SO  per  eentum  as 
the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
children  through  age  14  in  the  area  served 
by  the  prime  sponaor  bears  to  tbe  numtier 
of  eoonomicaUy  disadvantaged  (AUldren  in 
tbe  State; 

"(3)  26  per  centum  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  prime  sponaor 
bears  tbe  aame  ratio  to  such  28  per  centum 
as  the  numl>er  of  children  through  age  6  in 
the  area  served  by  the  prime  wpoDaot  bears 
to  tbe  number  ot  children  through  age  8  in 
the  State; 

"(3)  35  per  oentimi  thereof  so  that  the 
amount  aiqxvtiooed  to  each  prime  sponsor 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  36  per  oentum 
as  the  number  of  chUdren  of  working  mothers 
and  single  parenta  in  the  area  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor  bears  to  the  number  of  chU- 
dren of  working  mothers  and  single  parenta 
in  the  State. 

"(d)  The  number  of  chUdren  through  age 
6.  the  number  of  eoonomicaUy  disadvantaged 
ChUdren,  and  the  number  of  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  and  single  parenta  In  an 
area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor,  In  the  State, 
and  In  all  tbe  States.  shaU  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  ot  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  avaUable  to  him. 

"(e)  The  portion  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  aUotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  programs  tinder 
this  title  shall  be  avaUable  for  rei4>portlon- 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  shaU  fix.  or  to 
other  States  in  the  case  of  allotmenta  tmder 
subeectlon  (b),  or  to  other  prime  sponsors 
In  the  case  of  aUotmenta  under  subsection 
(c) ,  in  proportion  to  tbe  original  aUotmenta. 
to  such  States  under  subsection  (b),  or 
such  prime  sponsors  under  suboeetlon  (c), 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  States,  or  prime 
sponsors  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  «- 
ceeds  the  needs  of  such  State,  or  prime  spon- 
sor for  carrying  out  actlrittes  approved  tmder 
this  tlUe.  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  almUarly  reallotted  among  the  States, 
or  prime  sponsors  whose  prc^;>ortlonate 
amounta  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  or  prime  sponaor  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  for  such  year. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  ap- 
plicable prime  sponsor  allotment  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coeta  of  programs  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  In  this  title.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  In  Installmenta.  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustmanta  on  account  of  over- 
paymenta  or  undei^iaymenta 

"(g)  No  Stata  or  unit  (or  combination  af 
uniu)  of  general  local  government  ahall  re- 


duce Ita  expenditures  for  chUd  devdopment 
and  day  care  programs  by  inesiiii  of  Mslalsiim 
under  this  title. 

"(h)  If  the  allotment  to  any  State  under 
subeectlon  (b)'  for  any  fiscal  year  endli^ 
before  June  30,  1973,  1«  less  thmn  the  amount 
received  by  it,  and  by  publle  and  private 
agencies  In  tbe  State,  during  the  Itecal  year 
1971  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (other  than  section  231  thereof),  and 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  pur- 
poses for  which  aaslatanee  may  be  prorided 
under  this  title  (as  determined  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary), then  there  shaU  be  allotted  to  each 
such  State  from  soma  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  subeectlon  (and  such  approprlaticMis 
are  hereby  authorized)  the  amount  by  which 
Its  allotment  under  subeectlon  (a)  from  such 
appropriations  is  less  than  such  amount  so 
received  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"opiTcz  or  CHILD  Drmx)Fifxirr 

"Sbc.  533.  The  Secretary  bImJI  take  aU  nec- 
essary steps  to  coordinate  |n»mi»»«««  under 
his  Jurisdiction  and  untter  that  eg  tba  Fed- 
eral agenciea  whi<ai  provide  ebild  Asralop- 
ment  services.  To  this  end.  bs  shall  —tililiili 
in  the  Departmrent  ct  Health.  ■itiwattTtn. 
and  Welfare  an  OOkoe  ot  Cblkt  Devatopoksnt 
which  shaU  be  the  principal  agsm  j  ot  tike 
Department  for  the  admlnlstrattcka  ot  this 
Act  and  for  the  coordination  of  p>ngT»»ris 
and  other  activities  resting  to  ehikl  devel- 
opment. There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  iiiiksisbi  y  to 
enable  the  OAce  of  Child  nnnlimiiiiil  to 
carry  out  ita  functions.  Tbe  riiwIrliiiH  ahall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  eetabUafe.  tnacCar 
as  possible,  mechanisms  for  eoorMnatkn  at 
the  State  and  local  level  of  prograaH  prh 
vidlng  ehUd  development  ■eiilcw  with  Ind- 
eral assistance. 

"rTDSMAl.    STANSASIIS    FOS    csnji    OKVOXIPlCXirr 

exMYJCxa 

"Sec  533.  (a)  Within  dz  i«»«nth.t  of  the 
enactnkent  of  this  Act.  ttM  Secretary  ahall, 
after  consultation  with  otber 
cles.  and  with  the  approval  ot 
tee  eetabUsbed  pursoaot  to  sutaaaotlan  (b). 
promulgate  a  rrmnwnttn  ■«(  Qf  ppognoi  Stand- 
ards whic^  sbaU  be  appUoabto  to  aU  pro- 
grams providing  chlkt  d0veiopaa«tt  ssi  ilmi 
with  Federal  annlntanf  aiitlMislswl  unttir  this 
title,  to  be  known  as  tbe  Fedsral  Standards 
for  Child  Devtiopnksnt  Sarrtoea. 

"(b)  Tbe  Sacratary  aball,  vtthlB  sixty  days 
after  enactment  ot  this  Act.  apyoint  a  Tt^-' 
committee  on  Federal  fTlsitisiili  tor  diUd 
Development  Servloas,  wbleh  ateU  Usehide 
parenta  of  clxUdren  enroUad  in  «MM  ( 
ment  programs,  public  and  privata 
or  specialists,  and  «*ti«i'»»^  a0uaekm  f« 
ntrations  Interested  in  tbe  ilsi>>iiymsiil  of 
ChUdren.  Not  lees  than  oos-balf  ot  tba  sasm- 
bershlp  of  the  committee  shaU  eonalst  of 
parenta  of  children  enrolled  in  programs 
conducted  under  this  Utle,  section  223(a)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  sad  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  SoA  Oommit- 
tee  ShaU  participate  In  the  developtneot  of 
Federal  Standards  for  ChUd  Derelopment 
Services. 

"DEVIXOPMENT    OF   TTNIFOaM    COOK    FO« 

racnjTizs 

"Sac.  634.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uni- 
form minimum  oode  for  tscmuas,  to  be  used 
in  Uoenslng  chUd  deretopmant  faclUties. 
Such  standards  shall  deal  prtiwipally  with 
those  matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety. 
and  physical  comfort  of  tbe  children  and  the 
ralatlonahip  of  such  matters  to  tbe  Federal 
Standards  for  ChUd  Devalopsoent  Swvices 
under  section  533. 

"(b)  Tbe  special  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  ahaU  ii^uda  partntn  of 
ChUdren  anroUed  in  cbUd  devetapaMbt  pix>- 
grams  and  reprasentaUv«  ot  State  and  local 
llcenslug  agenciea.  public  health  oOcials. 
fire  prevention  ofllnisls.  tbe  oonstruction  In- 
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diMitry  *iMl  xmloiM,  publlo  muI  prtT»t«  ftgcn- 
«!«■  or  organlsatlona  xlmlnliitwrliig  obUd  da- 
TClopmant  proframa,  and  luUoiua  «f«nolM 
or  organintlona  IntsrestMl  In  Um  dcvrtop- 
ment  of  ebll<ben.  Mot  law  tbjui  on«-baU  of 
the  nMmbcnblp  of  tlie  oommltt«e  ahAll  eon- 
■Ut  of  paranta  of  eblldrvn  enrolled  In  pro- 
(rama  conducted  under  thla  title,  ■ectlon 
aa2(a)  (1)  of  the  ■conomlc  Opportunity  Act, 
and  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(e)  Within  six  month*  of  Ita  appointment, 
the  apedal  committee  ehall  complete  a  pro- 
poeed  uniform  code  and  shall  bold  public 
hearings  on  the  propoaed  code  prior  to  aub- 
mlttlng  Ita  final  reconunendatlon  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  must  approve  the  code 
aa  a  whole  or  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
special  committee  to  changes  therein,  and, 
upon  approval,  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  facilities  receiving  Federal 
financial  aaalstance  authorized  under  this 
title  or  In  which  programs  receiving  such  as- 
sistance are  operated;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
also  distribute  such  standards  and  urge  their 
adoption  by  Statea  and  local  governments. 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  modify 
the  uniform  code  for  facilities  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  described  In  subsections 
(a)    through    (d). 

"USK    cm    TBIWMAl^    aTATX,    AND    LOCAI.    OOVKEM- 

KxirrAL  rAcn-mza  roa  cuvld  DXVKLOPicKirr 


"Sao.  B38.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
aultatlon  with  other  appropriate  ofltelals  of 
the  Fedaral  Ctovenunent,  shaU  within  sixteen 
months  of  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to 
the  Oongreas  In  respect  to  the  extent  to  which 
faollltlea  owned  or  leaaed  by  Federal  depart- 
menta,  agencies,  and  independent  authorities 
oould  be  made  available  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  If 
appropriate  services  were  provided,  as  facili- 
ties for  child  development  programs  under 
this  Act  during  tlmss  and  periods  when  not 
utlllBSd  fully  for  their  ustial  purposes,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (Including 
reaommendatlons  tor  changes  In  legislation ) 
or  propoaad  aotiona  for  such  utilization. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  then,  as 
a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  aaalatance  under 
thla  Act,  any  prime  sponaor  that  la  a  State, 
unit  (or  combination  of  units)  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  school  system  shall 
agree  to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the 
Seoratary  with  a  report  aa  to  the  extent  to 
which  faellltlea  owned  or  leaaed  by  auch 
prime  sponsor  could  be  available,  If  appro- 
priate aervloes  were  provided,  as  facilities  for 
child  development  programs  under  this  Act 
during  tlmea  and  periods  when  not  utuixad 
fully  for  usual  purposes,  together  with  the 
prime  sponsor's  proposed  actions  for  such 
utlllaatlon. 

"iXntAI.,    CONaOUDATIOlf,    AND    COOBOINATION 

"Sac.  S36.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  to  the 
greatest  degree  feasible,  the  consolidation 
and  ooordlnatlon  of  programs  providing 
child  development  services,  while  assuring 
continuity  of  existing  programs  during  tran- 
sition to  the  program  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  following  statutes  are  amended,  ef- 
fective July  1.  1073: 

"(1)  Section  aaa(a)(l)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1004  Is  repealed. 

"(2)  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  lOM  Is  repealed. 

"(3)  Section  163(b;  of  the  Economic  Op- 
porttinlty  Act  of  lOM  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'assistance  In  securing  child 
development  services  for  children,  but  not 
operation  of  child  development  programs 
for  children.' 

"(4)  Section  133(a)(6)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  lOM  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'assistance  In  securing  child 
development  services  for  children',  and  add- 
ing after  the  word  'employment'  the  phrase 


"but  not  Including  the  direct  operation  at 
child  ilevelopnxent  programa  fcr  children.' 

"(5)  Section  8ia  (b)(1)  of  tha  Eoonomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'day  care  for  children.' 

"(b)  The  Secretary  sbaU  promulgate  reg- 
iilatlons  to  guarantee  that  other  federally 
funded  child  development  and  related  pro- 
grama. Including  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  BducatlMi  Act  of  1006  and 
section  aaa(a)(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1064,  will  coordinate  with  the 
programs  designed  under  this  title.  Further, 
the  Secretary  wUl  Insiire  that  joint  technical 
assistance  efforts  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  efforts  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment. 

"(0(1)  Section  a03(J)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  civil  de- 
fense' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'civil  de- 
fense, or  the  operation  of  child  development 
facUlUes'. 

"(3)  Section  203(J)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out,  in  the  first  sentence, 
'or  public  health'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'public  health,  or  the  operation  of  child 
development  facilities', 

"(B)  by  Inserting  after  'handicapped,'  In 
clause  (A)  and  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  'child  development  fa- 
cilities,', and 

"(C)  by  inserting  after  'public  health  piu-- 
poaes'  In  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
',  or  for  the  operation  of  child  development 
faculties,'. 

"(3)  Section  a03(J)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"'(8)  The  term  "child  development  facil- 
ity" has  the  meaning  given  in  section  301 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Develop- 
ment Act.' 

"TITLE    n — FACILITIES    FOR    CHUX)    DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

"MOBTOAas  nfsusANcx  roa  chilj>  dkvxlopment 
rAcnjTixs 

"Sec.  541.  (a)  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  en<x>\irage  the  provision  of 
urgently  needed  facilltlee  for  child  care  and 
child  development  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'child  development  facility' 
means  a  facility  of  a  public  or  private  profit 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organisation,  licensed 
or  regulated  by  the  State  (or,  if  there  is  no 
State  law  providing  for  such  licensing  and 
regulation  by  the  State,  by  the  municipality 
or  other  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
facility  U  located),  for  the  provision  of  child 
development  programs. 

"(3)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagor', 
'mortgagee',  'maturity  date',  and  'State'  shall 
have  the  meanings  respectively  set  forth  In 
section  307  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  is  authorized  to  Insure  any 
mortgage  (including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  construction)  In  aoordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  be  may  prescribe 
and  make  conunltmenta  for  Insurance  of  such 
mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution  or 
disbursement  thereon. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new  child 
development  facility.  Including  equipment 
to  be  used  In  its  operation,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

"(I)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  demonstrate  ability  successfully  to 
operate  one  or  naore  child  care  or  child  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  may  in 
bis  discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to 
be  regulated   or  restricted  as  to  minimum 


charges  and  methods  ot  financing,  and.  in 
addition  thereto,  if  the  mortgagor  la  a  eor- 
porata  entity,  aa  to  capital  atruoture  and 
rata  of  reium.  Aa  an  aid  to  ttia  regulation  or 
restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Beorstary 
may  make  such  oontracta  with  and  acquire 
for  not  to  exceed  glOO  such  stock  or  Intersat 
In  auch  mortgagor  aa  he  may  deem  naoaaaary. 
Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Child  Developntent  Fs- 
clllty  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  Insurance. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
•360,000  and  not  to  exceed  00  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty or  project.  Including  equipment  replace- 
ment cost  of  the  property  or  project,  includ- 
ing equipment  to  be  used  In  the  operation 
of  child  development  facility,  when  the  pro- 
posed improvements  are  completed  and  ths 
equipment  Is  Installed. 

"(3)   The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  noc  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
anniun  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insura  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
detematned  that  the  child  development  fa- 
cility to  be  covered  by  the  mortgage  will  be 
In  compliance  with  the  Uniform  Code  for 
Facilities  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  534  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
also  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  author- 
ized In  title  I  of  thU  Act  a  certificate  that 
the  facility  Is  consistent  with  and  will  not 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  prime  sponsor's 
plan. 

"(6)  That  in  the  plans  for  such  child  de- 
velopment facility  due  consideration  has 
been  given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and 
design,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  repreeenting  more  than  1  per  centum  of 
the  ooart  of  the  project) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  in  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (h))  Issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out taking  Into  account  delinquent  pay- 
ments or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the 
premium  charge  herein  provided  for,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reaaonaUe 
for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  or  project  dur- 
ing construction;  but  such  charges  for  ap- 
praisal and  Inspection  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  Hen  of  any 
mortgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Insofar 
as  applicable)  vrtth  respect  to  the  Insurance 
of  mortgages  under  this  section  aa  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
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gages  under  title  H  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  aubeectlons  (e), 
(g) ,  (h) ,  (1) .  (J) .  (k) ,  (I) .  and  (n)  of  section 
307  of  the  National  Housing  Act  diall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  req>ect  to  such  mortgages,  all  ref- 
erences In  auch  provisions  to  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund,  and  all  references  in  such  provisions  to 
'Secretary'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(h)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  Insured 
under  this  section  shall  be  Insxired  under  and 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Child  Development 
Facility  Insurance  Fund. 

"(3)  The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
the  Child  Development  PacUlty  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(3)  Moneys  In  the  Child  Development  Fa- 
cility Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  cur- 
rent operations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open 
market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations  of 
the  Child  Development  Facility  Insurance 
Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
of  not  leas  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be  canceled 
and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Child  Development  Facility 
Insurance  Fund.  The  principal  of.  and  in- 
terest paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures 
which  ara  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash 
Insurance  payments  and  adjustments,  and 
exp>ense8  Incurred  In  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  prop- 
erties acquired,  In  connection  with  mortgages 
Insured  under  this  section,  shall  be  charged 
to  such  fund. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Child 
Development  Facility  Insurance  Fund,  and 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"TITLE  in — TRAININO  OF  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PERSONNEL 
"Sec  B6I.  Section  833  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1066  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence. 
"There  Is  additionally  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  for  programs  and  projects 
under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain  profes- 
sional personnel  for  child  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1073,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects under  this  part  to  train  or  retrain  non- 
professional personnel  for  child  devtlopment 
programa.*. 


"Sac.  663.  Section  306(b)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  amended  aa 
follows,  by  adding  after  the  word  'nonprofit' 
the  phrase  'child  development  program,'  by 
striking  out  'and  (C)'  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '(C)  such  rate  shall 
be  15  per  centum  for  each  complete  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  so  determined  by 
regulations)  of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher 
in  public  or  private  nonprofit  child  develop- 
ment progranu  or  in  any  such  programs  op- 
erating under  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Development  Act,  and  (D) '. 

"Sec.  653.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  provide 
directly  or  through  grant,  contract  or  other 
arrangement  for  the  training  of  personnel 
employed,  preparing  for  employment  or  vol- 
unteering for  work  In  a  program  funded  un- 
der the  Act. 

'SBC.  654.  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpoeee  of  section  553  the 
sum  of  ae.OOO.OCX)  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"TITLE  rv— FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
"Sec.  561.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  child  developmient  pro- 
grams (including  the  lease,  rental,  or  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment  and  sup- 
plies) for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Employees  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
group  of  such  agencies  employing  eighty 
working  parents  of  young  children  who  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  grant  program  under 
this  title  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  designate  or  create  for  the  purpose  an 
agency  commission,  the  membership  of  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the  working 
parents  employed  by  the  agency  cw  agencies, 
and 

"(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  official  in  charge  of  such 
agency  or  agencies,  which — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  agency  commission: 

"(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meei 
the  Federal  Interagency  standards  for  child 
development: 

"(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining  pri- 
ority of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing  to 
use  the  services  of  the  program: 

"(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based 
upon  the  parents'  financial  status;  and 

"(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  grant  funds 
under  this  section  unless  he  has  received 
approval  of  the  plan  from  the  office  or  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  the  agency  or  agencies 
whose  employees  will  be  served  by  the  child 
development  program. 

"Sec.  562.  (a)  No  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  coat  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  the  first  two 
years  of  such  programs'  operation,  and  no 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  total  coat  of 
such  programs  In  succeeding  years  shall  be 
paid  from  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  total 
cost  may  be  provided  through  public  or  |H'1- 
vate  funds  and  may  be  In  the  form  of  cash, 
goods,  services,  facilities  reasonably  calcu- 
lated, fees  collected  from  parents,  union  and 
employer  contributions. 

"(o)  If,  in  any  fiscal  yecu*.  a  program  under 
this  title  providea  non-Federal  contributions 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  exceaa  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  oontributlons  of  other 
programs  applying  for  grants  under  the  same 
title,  for  the  same  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title, 
the  Secrotary  shall.  Insofar  aa  la  feasible, 
distribute  funds  among  the  Statea  aooord- 
inf  to  the  aame  ratio  aa  ttaa  numbar  at 


Federal  employees  in  that  State  bears  to  the 
total   niunber  of   Federal  amployeea  in   the 

United  Statea. 

"Sk;.  663.  "ITiere  la  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  thla  title  during 
the  flsoal  year  1072,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000. 

"TITLE  V— EVALUATTON  AJTO  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"jEVALUAnON 

"Sec.  671.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  make  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  in  child 
development  which  shall  Include — 

"(1)  enumeration  and  deecrlptlon  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment; 

"(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities; 

"(3)  determination  of  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  auch  expenditures  and  activities; 
and 

"(4)  such  reconunendations  to  Congress  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  no  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  or 
profit  agencies,  organizations,  or  individuals 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  572.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct such  an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal 
involvement  In  child  development,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  annual  evaluation 
to  Congress. 

"Sec.  573.  Such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
annual  evaluation  shall  be  made  available 
to  him,  up>on  request,  by  the  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

"TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  574.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  through  grant  or  oontraot,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  prime  sponsors  and  to 
project  applicants  partlcip>atlng  or  seeking  to 
participate  In  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them  In 
developing  and  carrying  out  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Plans  under  section  625. 

"(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
prime  sponsors  and  through  prime  sponsors 
to  LPC's,  for  expenses  relating  to  develop- 
ment, submission,  and  planning  for  imple- 
mentation of  child  development  plans  and 
project  applications. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

"Sec.  675.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1072.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"TTTL^,  VI — NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 

"dbcljUlation  and  puaposz 

"Sec.  581.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proceaaea  of  child 
development  and  the  affects  of  organiaed  pro- 
grams upon  theee  proceaaea;  to  devtiop  ef- 
fective programs  from  reeearch  Into  child 
devel(^ment  and  to  assure  that  the  result 
of  reeearch  and  development  efforts  are  re- 
flected In  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting 
children. 
"XATioMAx,   cxNTiB   vos   cKiLo   ocrxLonaofT 

"Sac.  58a.  (a)  There  U  eaUbHahad  In  the 
Office  of  Child  Devtiopment  an  acaney  to  be 
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knoiTB  M  Hm  W»«itniMiT  0«it«r  for  ChUd  D»- 
wkipmexit   (batvUuitur  raferiwl  to  m  tlM 

'Center"). 

"(b)  Ttte  •ctlTltlea  at  the  Center  Bhall 
Include — 

"  ( 1 )  reaeareta  to  detersolne  th«  nutiuc  of 
child  development  pnoanes  and  the  lin< 
p«ct  of  vartous  Influextees  upon  tbam;  re- 
search to  develop  tecbnlquea  to  measure  and 
evaluate  child  development;  research  to  de- 
velop standards  to  eraluate  professional, 
paraprofewional  and  volunteer  personnel: 
and  resereh  to  determine  how  child  derelop- 
ment  programs  oonducted  In  either  home  or 
Institutional  settings  positively  affect  child 
development  prooesses; 

"(3)  evaluation  of  research  findings  and 
the  development  of  these  findings  Into  effec- 
tive products  for  application: 

"(3)  dissemination  of  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts  into  general  practice  of  child- 
hood programs,  using  regional  demonstration 
centers  and  advisory  services  where  feasible: 

"(4)  production  of  informational  systsou 
and  other  reeoiireies  necessary  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  Center,  and 

"(S)  integration  of  national  child  develop- 
ment reesarcb  efforts  Into  a  focused  natlonikl 
research  program.  Including  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  and  development  conducted 
by  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

"Gtrmua.  AtrrHoarrT  or  the  centeb 

"Sec.  683.  The  Center  shall  have  the  au- 
thority, within  the  limits  of  available  appro- 
priations, to  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  kut 
not  limited  to,  the  authority — 

"(a)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  Its  operations  aud  Its  organlxa- 
tlon  and  personnel: 

"(b)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
thU  tlUe: 

"(c)  to  enter  Into  contracts  at  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  for  the 
carrying  on,  by  organizations  or  Individuals 
In  the  United  States,  Including  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies,  of  such  research,  develop- 
ment, rtlseemlnntlon  or  evaluation  efforta  as 
the  Center  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tills  title,  and  also  to  malce 
grants  for  such  purposes  to  Individuals,  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  Institutions: 

"(d)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan, 
or  gift  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  by  grants, 
sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  necessary  for,  or  resulting 
from,  the  exercise  of  authority  granted  by 
this  tlUe: 

"(e)  to  receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  gensral 
purposes  of  the  Center  as  stated  in  section 
671: 

"(f)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  servlcea  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
to  provide  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorlsMl 
by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"annttai,   beport 

"Sec.  584.  The  Center  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  summarizing  Its  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  during  the 
preceding  year;  reviewing  the  financial  ooo- 
ditlon  of  the  Center  and  the  grants,  oott- 
tracts,  or  other  arrangements  entered  Into 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  It  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Supplemental  or  dissenting  views  and 
recommendations,  if  any,  shall  be  IncludMd 
m  this  raport. 

"cooapm ATTOK  or  bessabcs 

"Sec.  58a.  (a)  Funds  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  fpr 


tb*  pui|)uw  Btatad  ta  aaetloci  vn  at  the 
aotivltlaa  atatad  In  aaetkn  B7S  ahall  be  avaU- 
able  for  traaafar,  wltH  tHe  approval  of  the 
head  at  tbe  daps^tmant  or  agancy  Involved, 
in  wboto  or  la  part,  to  tl>«  Oentsr  for  sndi 
use  as  la  oooalatent  wltb  Ham  purpoeea  for 
wblcb  roch  fund*  wwa  pro^ldad,  and  tba 
funds  so  trantfarred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Center  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  mad*. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  Integrate  and  co- 
ortUnata  all  diUd  davalopoMnt  raaearcb. 
training,  and  devMopment  efforts,  Including 
tboae  conducted  by  the  Offloe  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  by  other  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals. 

"(c)  A  Child  Development  Research  Coun- 
cil consisting  at  a  repreeentative  of  tbe  Office 
of  Child  Development  (who  shall  serve  as 
chairman),  and  representatives  from  the 
agendea  administering  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1906,  the  NaUonal  institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  NaUcMial  Inatltnte  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  tbe 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  shall  meet 
annually  and  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
de«m  necessary  In  order  to  assure  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  their  Jurisdiction 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  assure — 

"  ( 1 )  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities: 

"(2)  a  division  of  labor.  Insofar  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  in  this  para- 
graph, to  assure  maximum  progress  toward 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  a  setting  of  priorities  for  federally 
funded  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purposes  stated  in  section  571. 

"AtTTHOREZATIOK  OF  ArPKOPIlIATTONS 

"Sec.  686.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  eech  succeeding  fiscal 
year  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  tiUe. 

"TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"aOVANCX  mifSING 

"Sec.  SOI.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act  such  funding  for  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  payments  under  this  Act  Is  author- 
ized to  be  Included  in  the  appropriations  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding that  Its  initial  application  will 
result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"PUBLIC  IMFOKMATION 

"Sec.  8©2.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors.  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be  made 
readily  available  without  charge  to  the  public 
by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant,  and  the 
Secretary. 

"rEDERAL  CONXmOL  NOT  AtTTHOBIZEO 

"Sec.  603.  No  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall,  under 
authority  of  this  Act.  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  contrtri  over,  or  Impoee  any 
requirements  or  conditions  with  respect  to, 
tbe  personnel  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional Institution. 

"Sec.  604.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be  de- 
nied employment  In  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 


provtalona  of  tba  praeadlng  aantanea  in  ae- 
cordance  with  section  802  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  lOM.  aaeUon  008  of  such  Act  ahaU 
apply  with  rsapaet  to  any  action  taken  by  the 
Seeretary  to  enforce  such  sentence.  This  sec- 
tion shaU  not  be  oonatroad  aa  affecting  any 
other  legal  remedy  that  a  penon  may  have 
if  on  the  ground  of  sex  that  person  Is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  denied  the  ben- 
efits of,  sabjeetad  to  discrimination  under, 
or  denied  employment  In  connection  with, 
any  program  or  acUvlty  raoalvlng  aaslstanoe 
under  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  696.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued fK-  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  wltb  respect  to  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  devtiopment  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  eactloa  ot  this  Act 
be  construed  or  applied  In  such  a  m^nnsrr  as 
to  permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which  is 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"Sac.  698.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures  to  enstire  that 
no  child  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research 
or  experimentation  under  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  nonnal  program  evalua- 
tion unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  is  informad  of  such  research  or  ex- 
perimentation and  is  given  an  opportunity  as 
of  right  to  except  such  child  therefrom. 

"OKPIMTnONS 

"Sec.  597.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  'child  development  programs"  means 
those  programs  which  provide  the  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  health,  and  physl- 
cal  services  needed  for  children  to  attain 
their  full  potential;  nothing  In  this  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  or  require  medical  or  psy- 
chological examination,  Inununizatlon,  or 
treatment  for  those  who  object  thereto  on 
religious  grounds  except  where  such  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  health  or  safety 
of  others; 

"(b)  'children'  meaiu  children  through 
age  14: 

"(c)  'economically  disadvantaged  child' 
means  a  child  of  a  family  whose  annual  In- 
come Is  at  a  rate  Inadequate  to  permit  tbe 
purchase  of  child  development  servlcee  for 
blm.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  him  In 
regulations,  which  take  Into  consideration 
family  size,  urban-rural  differences  In  the 
coet -of -living,  and  other  relevant  factors.  In- 
cluding factors  taken  into  account  In  deter- 
mining fee  charges  In  other  Federally -assisted 
child  development  programs. 

"(d)  'handicapped  children'  means  men- 
tally retarded,  bard  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education  and  related 
services; 

"(e)  'program'  means  any  mechanism 
which  provides  full-  or  part-day  or  night 
services  conducted  In  child  development 
facilities,  in  schools,  in  neighborhood  centers, 
or  In  homes,  or  provides  child  development 
services  for  children  whose  parents  are  work- 
ing or  receiving  education  or  training,  and 
Includes  other  special  arrangements  under 
which  child  development  activities  may  be 
provided: 

"(f)  'parent'  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  reeponslbUlty  for  a  child  or 
children; 

"(g)  'single  parent'  nxeens  any  person  who 
has  sole  day-to-day  parental  responalt>lllty 
for  a  child  or  children: 

"(h)  'working  mother*  meana  any  mother 
who  reqttlna  obQd  development  aei  vices 
under  this  Act  In  order  to  tmdartake  or  oon- 
tlnue  work,  training,  or  ednoatlon  otitalda 
the  home; 

"(1)  'minority  group'  includes  persona  who 


are  Negro,  BpanUb-cunuunad  Anwrloaa. 
Amorlean  Indian.  Portugueae,  or  Oriantal; 
and  the  term  'Bpanlah-aumamed  Amarlean' 
lucludea  but  U  not  limited  to  any  peiaon  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban,  or  Bpanlah 
origin  and  anoaatry; 

"(J)  Itillncual'  includes  but  ii  not  limited 
to  persona  who  are  l^>anlah  sumamed,  Amer- 
ican Indian,  Oriantal.  or  Portuguese  and  who 
have  laamad  during  ehUdhood  to  apeak  the 
langtiage  of  the  minority  group  of  which 
they  are  members;  the  term  'bilingual 
family*  meana  a  family  In  wblcb  (me  or  both 
parenta  la  bilingual; 

"(k)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  BduoaUon,  and  Welfare:  and 

"(1)  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rloo,  Otiam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tbe  Trust  Torrltory  of 
the  PactBe  Islands." 

Sac.  11.  Section  618  of  tbe  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"TBAirsrss  or  rcNDS 

"Ssc,  818.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  ^>propriatlons  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorising  appro- 
priations for  such  program  or  activity,  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  tbe  amount  appro- 
priated or  aUooated  from  any  i4>proprlatlon 
for  the  puzpoee  of  enabling  tbe  Director  to 
carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  luider 
the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the 
Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
other  such  program  or  activity  under  tbe 
Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in 
Increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  available 
for  any  program  or  activity  by  more  than  10 
per  centum." 

Sao.  la.  Section  633(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  plan  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31, 
1071,  and  documents  updating  such  plan 
shall  be  preeented  to  tbe  Congreas  no  later 
than  December  31  of  each  succeeding  calen- 
dar year." 

Sac.  18.  Part  B  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"GinDSL.INXS 

"Sac.  689.  Copies  of  all  rules,  regtilations. 
giUdellnee,  Instructions,  and  application 
forms  published  or  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  provided  to  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Hotise  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  effec- 
tive date." 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Tbe  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•TTTLK  DC— EVALUATION 

"Sac.  901.  (a)  Tbe  Director  shall  provide 
for  evaluations  that  describe  and  meaaure 
the  Impact  of  programs,  their  effeotlvMiesa  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  servlcee  and  In- 
cluding, where  approprtato,  comparisons 
wltb  appropriate  control  groups  oompoaed  of 
persons  who  have  not  participated  In  such 
programs.  He  may,  for  these  purposea,  oon- 
traot  or  make  other  arrangementa  for  in- 
dependent evaluations  of  those  programs  or 
individual  projeota. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectlvenees  In  achieving  the  objeetlvea  of 
this  Act.  He  ahall  consider  the  extent  to 
which  such  standards  have  been  met  In  de- 
ciding whether  to  renew  or  supplement  fi- 
nancial assistance  authorized  under  any  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Tbe  Director  may  require  oomm unity 
action  agencies  to  provide  independent 
evaluations. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams rriated  to  this  Act  shaU — 

"(1)  oooperata  with  the  Director  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  reaponsiblllty  to  plan  and 
oonduct  evaluations  of  such  poverty-related 


programs  as  ba  Judgsa  appropriate,  to  the 
fuUest  extant  permitted  by  other  applloahle 
law;  and 

"(S)  provide  the  Director  with  snoh  ata- 
tlstleal  data,  program  reports,  and  other  ma- 
terials as  they  presently  colleot  and  oompUe 
on  program  operations,  beneflclartM,  and 
effecUveneaa. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
thU  Utle,  the  Director  shaU,  whenever  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  obtain  tbe  opinions  of  pro- 
gram partldpanta  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs. 

"(f)  Tbe  Director  ahall  consult,  where  ap- 
proprlata,  with  Stata  agencies,  m  order  to 
provide  for  Jointly  qxmsored  objective 
evaluation  studies  of  programs  on  a  Stata 
basis. 

"(g)  Tbe  Director  shall  publlsb  tbe  resulta 
of  evaluative  reeearch  and  evaluations  of 
program  Impact  and  effectiveneaa  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  Ita  completion. 

"(h)  The  Director  shaU  take  naoeasary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  Tbe  Director  ahall  publish  and  sum- 
marize tbe  resulta  of  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  title  in  the  report  required 
by  section  608." 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  113(a): 

(a)   Section  133   (b)    and   (c); 

(3)  Section  154; 

(4)  Sectton  333;  and 
(6)   Section  314(b). 

(c)  Section  633(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "carry  on  a  continuing  evalu- 
tlon  at  aU  activities  under  this  Act,  and". 

(d)  Sections  133  and  314  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)". 

Sac.  15.  Tbe  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  edd  thereof  tbe  following  new  title : 

"TITLE    X— NATIONAL    LEGAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"DECI..AaATIOIV  OP  POUCT 

"Sbc.  1001.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"  ( 1 )  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to  encour- 
age and  promota  reeort  to  attorneys  and  i^- 
proprlata  institutions  for  tbe  orderly  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  and  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing orderly  change,  responsiveness,  and  re- 
form; 

"(3)  many  low-Income  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  servlcee  or  of  ac- 
cess to  approprlata  Institutions; 

"(8)  aoceea  to  legal  aervlcea  and  appropri- 
ate Institutions  for  all  dtlaena  of  the  United 
Statea  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appropriate  and 
Important  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney -client 
relationship  and  of  tbe  adversary  system  of 
Justice  In  the  United  States  requires  that 
there  be  no  political  Interference  wltb  the 
provision  and  i>erformance  of  legal  services; 

"(6)  existing  legal  servloes  programs  have 
provided  eoonomloal,  effective,  and  oompre- 
hensive  legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity BO  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievanoes  through  resort  to  orderly 
means  of  change; 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  legal  institutions  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from  ex- 
traneous Interference  and  control. 

"KSTABUSHicxirr  aw  cospchlation 
"Sac.  1003.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Corporation')  irtiloh 
will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  The  Corporation 
ahall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and,  to  the  extent  oonslstent  with  this  title. 


to  the  Dlstriot  of  OnltimWa  Monprofit  Oor- 
poratlon  Aet.  The  HgbX  to  rspeal,  altar,  or 
amend  this  title  Is  expressly  raaarved. 

"(b)  No  part  pt  the  net  aamlnga  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  person,  and  It  abaU  be  treated 
as  an  organisation  deaoribea  in  leotlm  170 
(c)  (3)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601  (a)  of  such  Oode. 

"psocxss  or  nroosposATioit  axs  oaoainxATioir 

"Ssc.  1003.  (a)  There  shsll  be  a  transition 
period  of  six  months  following  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1071  for  the  process  of  In- 
corporation and  Initial  organization  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  There  is  established  an  Inooiporating 
trusteeship  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sona or  their  designee:  the  president  of  tbe 
American  Bar  Association,  the  president  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  prssldsnt  of  the 
American  Trial  lawyers  Association,  and  tbe 
president  of  tbe  National  Bar  Association. 
The  incorporating  trusteesh^  shsll  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Ihe  Inoorporatlng  trusteeship  shaU 
provide  procedures  for  the  provision  of  a  list 
of  nominees  by  the  national  professional 
associations  of  attorneys  In  accordance  with 
section  1004(a), 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendmente  of  1071,  the  In<x>rporatlng  trus- 
teeship, after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  recommendaitlons  of  associations  cf  at- 
torneys actively  engaged  In  oonduotlng  legal 
services  programs,  and  national  organiaations 
of  persons  eligible  for  aaslstanoe  under  this 
tlUe,  shall  estabUsh  the  Initial  Advisory 
Council  to  be  composed  of  sixteen  members 
selected  in  accordance  wttb  prooeduraa  eatab- 
lished  by  the  inoorporating  truateeahlp,  from 
among  attorneys  who  are  actively  anM*d  in 
providing  legal  aervloea  under  any  existing 
legal  aervlcea  program  and  from  among  In- 
dividuals eligible  for  aaslstanoe  under  this 
title.  No  more  than  el^t  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  individuals  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  any  existing  legal  servloes  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsecUon,  the  Director  of 
the  Offloe  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
compile  a  list  of  all  legal  servloes  programs 
publldy  funded  during  tbe  flsesl  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1071,  and  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year  and  furnish  such  list  to  the  Inoorporat- 
ing trusteeship.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of 
tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
make  avaUable  to  the  incorporaitlng  trustee- 
ship such  administrative  services  and  finan- 
cial and  other  reaouroes  as  It  may  require. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Bconomlc  OpportunKy 
Amendmente  of  1071,  the  client  members  of 
the  Advisory  CJotincil  as  established  In  sub- 
section (c),  and  the  project  attorney  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Oounell  shsll  each  meet 
and  each  shall  submtt  reoonuuendatlcms  aa 
provided  In  section  1004(a)  to  serve  on  the 
Initial  board  of  dlreoton. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  In- 
oorporatloa  of  the  Oorporatton  the  Inoor- 
porating trusteeship  aliaU  take  irtaatever  ac- 
tions are  neoeesary  to  ineoiporato  tiM  Cor- 
poration, Including  the  flll]^(  of  artldes  of 
moorporatlon  under  the  DIstrlet  of  Colum- 
bia Noi:q>roat  Ocrporatlon  Act.  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  first  msetlng  of  the  board  of 
directors,  exoept  the  salsetlon  of  the  eneu- 
tive  director  of  the  Oaq|X»aklQii. 

"(f)  During  the  ninety-day  period  imme- 
diately foUowing  the  period  ^MOlfled  in  sub- 
secUon (e)   of  this  section  the  board  shaU 
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talM  wtafttoTwr  actton  ta  piiiwry  to  pr^p«t« 
to  t>«stn  to  flvry  out  tb*  aotlTtttM  a<  «i* 
Corpontton  Mz  montlM  aftar  tlM  «iMtaa«|k 
of  ttk*  SBonaaac  Opportonlty  AnMDdxatata 
of  1971.  

"Sxc.  1004.  (•)  Tbe  Oorparatkm  abaD  hmw 
a  board  of  dlnoton  oonriatlnc  of  wrwaMto 
indlTldtials  appomtMl  by  tb«  PrMldMtt,  1|cr 
and  with  tb«  oonaent  of  tbe  Senate,  one  ift 
wbom  ataaU  be  elected  aanuaUy  by  the  boaffd 
to  aerre  ■•  ebalrmaa.  liembera  of  tbe  boefd 
ahall  be  appointed  aa  followa: 

"(1)  one  member  tbaU  be  appointed  tralfa 
lists  of  nomlneea  mbmltted  by  tbe  Judlclj^ 
Conference  of  tbe  tJnlted  Statea: 

"(3)  aeven  membera  aball  be  appointed 
from  ^mnng  indlYlduala  In  tbe  general  pub- 
lic, no  fewer  tban  tbree  of  wbom  aball  P* 
members  of  tbe  bar  of  tbe  highest  court  i>f 
a  jurladlotion: 

"(3)  two  membera  abaU  t>e  appointed  frocn 
among  indlTldualJ  who  are  eligible  for  a»- 
slstaaee  under  tbla  title  after  due  oonsldeia- 
tlon  Is  glTen  to  tbe  recommendations  of  tfte 
client  membMH  of  tbe  Advisory  Council  Its 
esUbUsbed  In  1003(c): 

"(4)  two  membera  shall  be  appointed  frotn 
among  former  legal  servlcee  project  att^r- 
iieya  after  due  consideration  Is  given  to  tl^e 
l^^ommendatlons  of  the  attorney  memtH^ 
of  the  Advisory  Council; 

"(5)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  fron 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools: 

"(0)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  fron 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Amerl<mn 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Aasocpi- 
tlon,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association.  Members  appointed  under  tbls 
clause  subsequent  to  the  initial  board  sta^ll 
be  from  lists  submitted  by  the  Amerlo^n 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  In  accordance  with  procediUM 
established  by  the  board  of  directors. 

"(b)(1)  The  directors  appointed  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that^ 

"(A)  the  terms  of  directors  first  takftg 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-flrst  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971  and  shall  expire 
as  follows — 

"(1)  the  term  of  the  director  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  one  jetr; 

"(3)  the  terms  of  the  remaining  directors 
appointed  under  subeectlon  (a)  shall  expire 
as  deelgnated  by  the  President  at  the  time  tt 
appointment,  (1)  in  the  case  of  directors  from 
the  general  public  appointed  under  clauee 
(9)  of  subeectlon  (a) ,  two  at  the  end  of  thsee 
years,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  thrte 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  (II)  in  the  case  of  »^- 
polntments  under  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a> ,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  one  |kt 
the  end  of  three  years,  (111)  in  the  caae  of 
appointments  under  clause  (4)  of  subeectlflm 
( a ) ,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  oke 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  (Iv)  In  the  case  of  tke 
director  appointed  under  clause  (5)  of  suit- 
section  (a) ,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and 
(V)  m  the  oaee  of  appointments  under  dauee 
(0)  of  subeectlon  (a),  one  at  tbe  end  of 
three  years,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  aod 
one  at  tbe  end  of  one  year. 

"(B)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  tbe  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeceaaor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  H>Polnted  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"(e)  The  CorporatloB  shall  have  an  cs- 
eeutlve  dlreotor,  who  shall  be  an  attomsgr, 
and  sueb  otber  ofloan,  ae  may  be  named  aad 
iq>polnted  by  tlte  board  of  dlreotora  at  rates 
of  compeoaatioa  fixed  by  the  board,  who  abaU 
serve  at  tbm  pleasure  of  tbe  board.  No  Ul- 
dlvldual  ahan  serve  aa  executive  director  of 


the  Ocipotatton  (or  a  period  In  excess  of  six 
yeara.  TlM  eseeutlve  dlreotor  shaU  serve  as 
a  member  of  tbe  board  exofflclo  and  sbaU 
serve  wlthoat  •  vote. 

"(d)  Ko  poUtloal  teat  or  qualification  shaU 
be  uaed  in  esliwiHng.  appointing,  or  proaaot- 
Ing  any  oAoer,  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  offloara  or  empjoym  of  tke 
Corporation  riiaU  receive  any  salary  from 
any  eonree  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
the  period  of  esaployment  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  All  meetlttvi  o<  the  board.  exeouUve 
commltteee  of  the  board,  and  the  Advlaory 
Council  SbaU,  whenever  appropriate,  be  open 
to  tbe  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  to  Interested  parties 
and  tbe  public  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
such  meetings. 

"(f)  No  member  of  the  l>oard  may  par- 
ticipate In  any  decision,  action,  or  reoom- 
mendatlon  with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
directly  benaflta  that  number  or  any  firm 
or  organisation  with  which  that  member  is 
then  currently  aasnriatert. 

"(g)  Any  board  after  the  InlUal  board 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Council,  provide  for  rules  with  respect  to 
the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

"ADVISOBT    COUXCIt. 

"Sec.  lOOB.  (a)  The  board,  after  consulting 
with  and  receiving  the  reoommendatlons  of 
national  organizations  of  persons  silglUe  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  and  after  consult- 
ing with  and  receiving  the  reoommendatlons 
of  associations  of  attorneys  actively  engaged 
in  conducting  legal  servlcea  programs,  shaU 
provide  for  the  selection  of  an  Advisory 
Council  subsequent  to  tbe  first  such  council 
established  under  section  1003(c)  (1)  of  this 
title  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  board,  including 
terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method 
of  selection  and  appointment,  from  among 
Indlvlduala  who  are  ellgltde  for  assistance 
under  this  UUe  and  lawyers  actively  engaged 
In  providing  legal  services  In  any  existing 
program.  Equal  r^resentatlon  shall  be  given 
to  lawyers  and  clients.  Procedures  must  In- 
sure that  all  areas  of  the  country  and  slgntfl- 
cant  segments  of  the  client  population  are 
repreeented,  and  In  no  event  may  more  than 
one  representative  on  the  council  be  from 
any  one  State.  Tbe  Advisory  Council  shall 
advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the  execu- 
tive director  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
legal  services  and  the  needs  of  the  client 
community  and  may  act  as  liaison  between 
tbe  client  community  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams through  such  activities  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  Tbe  Advisory  Council  shall  sub- 
mit recommendations  of  persons  for  appoint- 
ment tui  members  of  the  board  In  accordance 
with  section  1004. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources  for  the  Advisory  Coiincll  In  order 
to  pay  such  reasonable  travel  costs  and  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  determine. 
"Acnvrnxs  akd  powxas  or  thx  cxtapoaanoH 

"Sec.  lOOe.  (a)  Kffectlve  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  economic  Opportunity 
Amendmenta  of  1971,  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorised  to— 

"(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quail- 
flsd  programs  furnishing  legal  services  to 
members  of  the  client  ootnnmnlty; 

"(3)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  oontraets  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  1008  of  thla  title; 

"(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  technical 
assistance,  experimental,  legal  paraprofes- 
slonal  and  clinical  aaalstanoe  programs; 

"(4)  through  financial  aaalstanoe  and 
other  meana.  Increase  opportunities  for  legal 
education  ^Ttmng  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged; 

"(S)    provide  for  tbe  collection  and  di*- 


semlnatlon  ot  lalorrnatlon  dsHynsd  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  tlM  efleotlvsossa  of 
tlM  MUHttas  and  procruas  tor  lagal  stnloM 
In  vartooi  parts  et  tbe  eonntry; 

"(fl)  offer  advloa  and  sailstBiniB  to  Ml  pro- 
grams providing  legal  servloee  and  legal  ae- 
slatanee  to  tbe  oUent  oammunlty  coaiducted 
or  assist  srt  by  tbs  Pedaral  OoTtmniMit,  in- 
cluding^ 

"(A)  reviewing  an  grants  and  oontrasta  tat 
ths  provision  of  legal  sarrloas  to  the  eUant 
coanmonlty  made  under  other  provlstons  of 
Federal  law  by  any  ageney  of  tbe  federal 
Government  and  making  recniwmendatkma 
to  the  approprlata  Federal  aflsner. 

"(B)  revlewliv  and  malrlng  reoommenda- 
tlons to  the  Praaldent  and  Oongreee  oonoem- 
Ing  any  propoeal,  whether  by  leglelatlon  or 
execuUve  action,  to  eatataUah  a  faderaUy  as- 
sisted program  for  the  prorlaloii  of  legal 
serrms  to  the  cUent  community:  and 

"(C)  upon  request  of  the  Preatdent.  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  seifluee  program; 

"(7)  establish  such  proceduree  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  neoeesary  to 
assurs  that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  attorneys  piald  In  whole  or  in 
part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  same  dutlee  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Inter- 
ference as  If  such  an  attorney  waa  hired 
directly  by  the  client,  and  to  assm«  that 
such  attorneys  are  bound  by  the  sazae 
Canons  of  Profeeslonal  Reeponstbllity  as  are 
applicable  to  other  attorneys  practicing  la 
the  same  jurisdiction; 

"(8)  sstablLsh  standards  of  eligibility  con- 
sistent with  thoee  established  by  the  Office 
of  BoononUc  Opportiuilty  for  the  provlston 
of  legal  services  to  be  rendered  by  any 
grantee  or  contractor  of  the  Corporation  with 
special  provision  for  priority  for  membera  of 
the  client  community  whoee  means  are  least 
adeqviate  to  obtain  private  legal  amilom; 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  prnfseston  to 
assure  the  Integrity,  effectlvenees,  and  prT>- 
fesslonal  quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title;   and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  actlvltlea  as 
would  further  the  purpoeee  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  fxinctlons 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a) .  the  Corporation 
is  authorised  to— 

"(1)  make  gnats,  enter  into  contncto. 
leases,  cooperative  agreementa.  or  other 
transsctlons,  in  accordance  with  bylaws  es- 
tal>llshed  by  the  board  of  directors  appropri- 
ate to  conduct  the  acUvlUas  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(3)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions or  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
and  use,  sen,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
actlvlUee; 

"(3)  ^>polnt  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  personnel  aa  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  SI 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  58  of  title  8, 
United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  ratea; 

"(4)  promulgate  regvUatlona  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  based  upon  the 
following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  asrrloes  to 
the  client  community  in  both  uitMui  and 
rural  areas; 

"(B)  peaceful  resolution  of  grtsvaaoes  and 
resort  to  orderly  means  of  ■ooWnt  ctaant*^ 
and 

"(C)   mavlmum  utilisation  of  tbs 
tlse  and  facilities  of  org^uilaatlan 
specializing  in  tbe  dellTary  of  legal  serrloes 
to  the  client  community; 

"(8)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  Ubrary: 
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"(8)  eetabUah  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of   legal    aervioe   programs    assisted    by   the 

Corporation  containing  a  requirement  that 

tbe  applicant  wUl  give  assuranoes  that  the 

program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policymaking 
board  on  which  tbe  members  of  tbe  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  in  the  case  of  a  legal  services 
program  wlilch,  upon  the  date  on  enactment 
of  the  Eoonotnlc  OpportuzUty  Amendments 
of  1971,  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are 
not  lawyers  on  Its  policymaking  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  community  constitute 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  such 
board. 

"(c)  Tbe  Corporation  shall  insure  that  at- 
torneys employed  full  time  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 
outside  practice  of  law  unless  permitted  as 
pro  bono  publico  activity  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(d)  Tbe  Corporation  shall  insure  (1)  that 
all  attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a 
client  or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  en- 
gaged in  activities  carried  on  by.  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  the  Corporation, 
from  undertaking  to  influence  tbe  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or 
State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by  rep- 
resentations to  such  bodies,  their  members, 
or  committees,  unless  such  bodies,  their 
members,  or  committees  request  that  the 
attorney  make  representations  to  them,  and 
(2)  that  no  funds  provided  by  tbe  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  utilized  for  any  activity  which 
is  planned  and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any 
demonstration,  rally,  ot  picketing  aimed  at 
the  family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legis- 
lative body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
his  actions  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and 
for  conducting  any  campaign  of  advertising 
carried  on  through  the  commercial  media  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  it 
or  employed  or  engaged  in  programs  funded 
by  tbe  CorpMHion  shall,  in  any  case,  solicit 
the  client  community  or  any  member  of  the 
client  oonmiunlty  for  professional  employ- 
ment; and  no  funds  of  the  Corporation  shall 
l>e  expended  in  pursuance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  results  from  any  such  solicita- 
tion: Provided,  however.  That  solicitation, 
as  here  employed,  shall  not  Include  mere 
announcement  or  advertisement,  without 
more,  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  in  existence  and  that 
its  services  are  available  to  the  client  com- 
munity. 

"(f)  Tbe  Corporation  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  consideration  of  possible  appeals  to 
be  Implemented  by  each  grantee  or  con- 
tractor of  the  Corporation  to  Insure  the 
efflclent  utilization  of  resources.  Such  guide- 
lines shall  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  at- 
torney's responsibilities  and  obligations 
under  the  Canons  of  Profeeslonal  Ethics  and 
the  Code  of  Profeeslonal  Responsibility. 

"(g)  No  funds  or  persoimel  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  used  to  provide  legal  services 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(h)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
Corporation's  approval  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract application,  tbe  Corporation  shall 
notify  the  State  bar  assocUtlon  of  the  State 
in  which  tbe  recipient  will  offer  legal  serv- 
ices. Notlfloation  aball  Include  a  reasonable 
description  of  the  grant  or  contract  applica- 
tion. 

"  ( 1 )  Where  any  legal  proceeding  is  brought 
by  attorneys  employed  by  the  Corporation 
or  by  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or  in  part 
from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation  then 
the  Corporation  shall  be  liable  to  any  pre- 
vailing defendant  or  defendanta  for  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  le«al  fees  aad  court  ooets 


awarded  in  oonnectloa  with  such  proceed- 
ings. 

"uoNPaorrr  and  nonpoutical  natctke  or  thx 

OOBPOXAtlOK 

"Sac.  1007.  (a)  Tixe  Oorporaticai  shall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  Ko  part  of  the  inoome  or  aseets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any 
other  Individual  except  as  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)  Pull  time  employees  of  the  Corp)ora- 
tion  or  of  programs  funded  by  the  Corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  provisions  of  section 
7334  of  UUe  S.  United  Statea  Code.  The  ex- 
emption in  section  7836  ( 1 )  of  such  title  shaU 
not  tie  applicable  in  the  case  of  such  Indi- 
viduals. 

"access  to  recoxds  and  docttments  related 

TO  THX  COmPOSATION 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corporation  shaU  t>e  main- 
tained In  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  a  i>lace  readily  accessible  and  open 
to  public  inspection  during  ordinary  work- 
ing hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
subsequent  to  tbe  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  ch-  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractors  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subse- 
quent to  such  evaluation,  inspection,  or 
monitoring  visit.  Upon  request,  the  sub- 
stance of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  grantee  or  contractor  who  Is  the  subject 
of  the  evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring 
visit. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
Interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  regulations 
and  guidelines,  and  It  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  Its 
bylaws,  regulations,  and  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

"riNANCINO    OF    THE    COaPOEATION 

"Sbc.  1009.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Ecc«iomlc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authcx-ized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  from  apprt^rlatlone 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available 
tmtU  expended. 

"XECOBOS   AND    ATJDrT   OF   THE   COXPORATION    AND 
THX    RXCn>IXNTS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  1010.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  lie  audited  annually  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  any  Independent  licensed  pub- 
lic accountant  certified  or  licensed  by  a  reg- 
ulatory authority  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division. Bach  such  audit  Aall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
acoounta,  financial  records,  reports,  fllee,  and 
au  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  conducting  the  audit, 
consistent  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  required  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  legal  profession,  and  full  fa- 
cilities for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balance,  or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fis- 
cal agenta,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  any  such  person.  The  report  of  each  such 
independent  audit  shall  be  Included  In  tbe 


annual  report  required  under  this  title.  The 
audit  repent  ahaU  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Incltide  auch  stetementa  as  are 
neoeesary  to  present  fairly  the  assets  and  Ua- 
bill  ties,  and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein 
during  the  year,  supplemented  In  reasonable 
detail  by  a  statement  of  the  Income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  during  the  year. 
and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds,  together  with  the  c^lnion  of 
the  independent  auditor  of  those  statements 
"(b)(1)   The   accounts   and   operations  of 
the  Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  ^deral  fimds  are  available  to  finance 
any  pohlon  of  its  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance   with   the   principles   and   proce- 
dures   applicable    to    commercial    corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rtiles  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ent with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  beet  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such  audit 
ShaU   be   conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to 
or  used  by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  it* 
accounte  and  operations,   including  the  re- 
ports pertinent  to  the  evaluation,  inspection. 
or  monitoring  of  grantees  and  contractors  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  section  1008(b) 
and  necessary  to  facUltata  the  audit,  and 
they  shall  l>e  afforded  full  faculties  for  verl- 
fymg  transactions  with  the  balances  or  secu- 
rities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians.    All    such    books,   acoounta.    rec- 
ords, reports,   files,   papers,  and  pn^>erty  of 
the  Corporation  shall  remain  in  the  po8.<^es- 
sion  and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  Congress  shall  contain 
such  conments  and  infcn'matlon  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  Congress  of  the  operations  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Corporation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  transaction  c«-  undertaking 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  sudlt.  which 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 
has  been  carried  on  or  made  without  author- 
ity of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  executive  director  and  to 
each  mnnber  of  the  board  at  the  time  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  grantee  or  eontractc»-,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  biddlne 
procedures,  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amotuit  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  assise - 
ance  Is  given  or  used,  aiKl  the  amoiuit  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  tbe 
project  or  imdertaklng  supplied  by  other 
Botu-ces,  and  such  other  re«onis  as  wUl  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shaU  have  acoess 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  of 
any  books,  dociuneuta,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  section.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
his  duly  authorized  repreeentatlves  shall  also 
have  access  thereto  for  such  purpose  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are 
avaUable  to  the  Corporation. 

"aXPOBTS  TO  coNoaxss 

-Sec.  lOU.  The  Corporation  tfiaU  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  traoamlttal  to  tbs 
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PnaldMit  and  to  Oongr«is  on  or  befora  ttia 
SOth  day  ot  January  of  each  year,  summaxtz- 
ing  tbe  aoUTlUes  of  the  Ocrporation  abd 
malUng  aucb  recommendaUona  aa  It  ran 
deem  approprlata.  TtUa  report  ahall  InclWla 
finding!  and  recommendatlona  oonoeralnc 
the  preeervatlon  of  the  attorney-client  reta- 
tlooahlpa  and  adherence  to  tbe  Code  of  Pro- 
feaatonal  ReaponatbUlty  of  the  American  Bar 
AMOdatlon  In  the  conduct  of  programa  na>« 
ported  by  the  Corporation.  The  report  shaJl 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  operations,  activities,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  accomplishments  of  the  Corpcara- 
tlon,  together  with  the  additional  views  and 
recommendations.  If  any,  of  members  of  Vbn 
board. 

"panHrnoMS 

"Sac.  1012.  As  used  In  this  Utle,  the  tentk— 

"(1)  'Stata'  means  the  several  States  aad 
tbe  District  of  CkUumbla,  Puerto  Rloo,  Guam, 
Amefloan  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
T^uat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(3)  'Corporation'  means  tbe  National 
Legal  Servlcea  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(3)  'client  community'  means  Individuals 
unable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  flxiancial  means; 

"(4)  'ntember  of  the  client  community' In- 
cludes any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
legAl  counsel  because  of  Inadequate  finan- 
cial means; 

"(6)  "representative  of  the  client  com- 
munity' Includea  any  person  who  is  selected 
by  members  of  the  client  community  whether 
or  not  a  member  of  that  community; 

"(9)  'legal  services'  includes  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion oonoemlng  legal  rights  and  responslbfll- 
Uea,  and  similar  activities; 

"(7)  legal  profession'  refers  to  that  body 
compoaed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one 
State  of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  means  a 
foundation,  corporation  or  association  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  or  may 
lawfully  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
aharebolder  or  Individual. 

"mnaAi.   coirraoL 

"Sac.  1013.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
ahall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  ofllcer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervlsloii, 
or  control  over  the  Corporation  or  any  of  Its 
grantees,  contractors  or  employees,  or  over 
the  duuter  or  bylaws  of  tbe  Corporation, 
or  over  the  attorneys  providing  legal  services 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  over  the  members 
of  tbe  client  community  receiving  legal  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  this  title. 

'aPaCIAI,    IJMZTATIONS 

"Sac.  1014.  Tbe  board  sbaU  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that — 

"(1)  financial  s—1  stance  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  except  In  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  grantee  or  contractor 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  ahow  cause  why  such  action  shoiild 
not  be  taken; 

"(3)  financial  asaUtanoe  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated, an  application  for  refunding  shall 
not  be  denied,  and  an  soMrgency  suspension 
of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continued 
for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unices  the  grantee 
or  contractor  has  been  affcvded  reasonable 
notice  and  opportimlty  for  a  timely,  full,  and 
fair  bearing. 

"cooaoxMarxoK 

"Sac.  1015.  The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of  tbe  VMeral 
Oovenunent,  such  aa  tbe  Oeneral  Oervtcea 
Adml  nitration,  tbe  Federal  tsieoommunlca- 
tions  system,  and  otber  faculties,  be  utUlzsd 
by  the  Corporation  or  ite  grantees  or  oon- 
tractors  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 


"TXAifam  KATTna 

"Sac.  1016.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  such  date 
as  may  be  preecrlbed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Offloe  of  lianagement  and  Budget,  or  six 
months  after  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Boonomlo 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971,  whichever 
Is  the  earlier,  all  rights  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  capital  equipment 
In  the  possession  of  legal  services  programs 
assisted  pursuant  to  sections  222(a)  (3) ,  230, 
333,  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  Elffective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactncient  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  all  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  property,  and  records  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  In  connection  with  any 
function  of  the  Director  under  section  222 
(a)(3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation. 

"(c)  During  the  fiscal  year  1973  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary, 
In  cooperation  with  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  to 
arrange  for  the  orderly  continuation  by  such 
corporation  of  financial  assistance  to  legal 
services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 333(a)(3),  230,  233,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  determines  that  an 
obligation  to  provide  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  any  contract  or  grant  agree- 
ment for  such  legal  services  will  extend  be- 
yond six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  he  shall  Include  in  any 
such  contract  or  agreement  provisions  to 
assure  that  the  obligation  to  provide  such 
financial  assistance  may  be  assumed  by  the 
National  Legal  Servlcea  Corporation,  subject 
to  such  modifications  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  contract  or  grant  agreement 
as  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

"(d)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  233(a)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
repealed. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
lOM  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  the  Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall,  out  of  appropriations  then 
available  to  him,  make  funds  available  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  organizational  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  and  in  carrying 
out  Its  activities. 

"(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1904  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  033  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'INDSPXNDCNCS    OW   NATIONAL    LBOAL    SESVICXS 
COarOBATION 

"  'Sac.  023.  Nothing  In  this  Act,  except 
title  X,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless 
such  reference  refers  to  title  X,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation.'  " 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Section  011(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  IBOS  (43  UB.C.  S044(b) )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Director  of 
Action  may  approve  assistance  In  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  projects  If  he  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
Ubllshlng  objective  criteria,  that  such  action 
is  required  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  the 
case  of  any  project  with  respect  to  which, 
prior  to  such  date,  a  grant  or  contract  has 


been  made  under  such  section  or  with  respect 
to  any  project  under  the  Poster  Orandparent 
program  In  effect  prior  to  September  17, 
1969,  contributions  in  cash  or  in  kind  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
tbe  Interior,  toward  the  coat  of  the  project 
may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  thereof 
which  Is  met  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
8.  2007  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Oambrkll)  ap- 
pointed the  following  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate : 

Mr.  NCLSON,  Mr.  Kknnbdt,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr,  Hughes,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Douinick, 
and  Mr.  Beall. 


COLUMBUS  DAY— 1971 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  every 
part  of  America — in  every  American 
heart  of  whatever  race  or  nationality — 
Monday  will  mark  a  significant  day,  a 
symbolic  day,  truly,  a  sacred  day  in 
American  history. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca. 
It  is  Columbus  Day. 
We  pay  honor  to  the  boy  of  Genoa  who 
had  the  courage  to  brave  the  unknown 
seas,  who  had  the  skill  to  steer  his  tiny 
ships  to  triumph,  who  had  the  character 
to  instill  confidence  into  hia  frightened 
sailors. 

We  honor  Columbus  whose  firm  faith 
in  Ood  is  shown  in  the  dedication  of  his 
first  discovery — his  first  land — San  Sal- 
vador— to  the  Holy  Savior. 

I  like  to  believe  that  Columbus  set  the 
daring,  discovery  spirit  of  America. 

This  is  the  spirit  to  explore — ^to  ere- 
ate — to  invent — to  make  the  world  not 
only  bigger  but  better. 

This  is  the  all-Amerlcan  spirit — the 
spirit  of  American  industry — American 
science — American  government. 

It  is  the  creation  of  opportunity — ot 
blessings  to  be  shared.  It  Is  the  warm- 
hearted welcome  that  brought  the  mil- 
lions from  old,  tired  lands  to  share  the 
dangers  and  the  destiny  of  the  New 
World. 

Here — on  this  Senate  floor — we  re- 
called— one  June  day — that  John  Ken- 
nedy had  exalted  this  land  as  "a  nation 
of  immigrants."  We  Senators  said  that 
to  commemorate  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus would  be  to  honor  the  courageous 
generation  after  generation  of  immi- 
grants who  came  here  in  hope  and  stayed 
here  in  happlneos. 

We  then  legislated  Columbus  Day  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  Thus — for  the  first 
time — the  Senate  salutes  Columbus  Day 
as  a  legal  public  holiday — to  have  Its 
honored  observance  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  each  October. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  even 
this  Senate  will  be  in  recess,  happily,  on 
Monday  next. 

I  feel  that  the  day  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant— more  symbolic— even  more 
sacred— though  it  has  come  some  500 
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years  after  the  discovery — after  almost 
200  yean  of  our  independence  as  • 
nation. 

We  are  now  a  nation  of  some  200  mil- 
lion people — and  each  of  as  tarn  In  lits 
own  family — lomeone  who  came  here 
with  all  the  oouragv  of  Columbus — they 
came  with  the  character  and  culture  of 
many  races — to  make  us  good  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  home — good  citizens  in 
the  community. 

I  like  to  believe  that  Columbus  gave  us 
the  example  of  the  dauntless  spirit  that 
led  us  to  conquer  space  and  walk  the 
moon. 

And  I  like  to  believe  that  we  have  the 
spirit  to  conquer  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  very  earth  that  Columbus 
dedicated  to  a  happier  and  holier  des- 
tiny. 

I  believe  the  cuiswer  Is  In  the  com- 
posite American  character — ^blended  of 
the  gifts  of  many  races.  Surely  we  have 
the  means  and  the  minds.  We  liave  the 
learning — and  we  must  have  the  loyalty. 
We  must  have  the  hearts  to  control  our 
heads — to  guide  us  with  something  of 
the  divinity  and  dedication  that  inflames 
every  explorer  as  it  did  Coltmibus. 

I  believe  that  we  have  that  moral  re- 
source— that  American  something  that 
will  lead  us — as  individuals  and  as  a  Na- 
tion— on  the  course  to  unity,  prosperity, 
and  security. 

The  sanity  of  America  will  steer  our 
course  beyond  the  troubled  seas  of  our 
tlmes — beyond  the  indecisions  and  dis- 
appointments of  today — ^to  the  brighter 
destiny  of  tomorrow. 

This  is  the  inspiration  of  Columbus 
Day. 

It  makes  us  grateful  for  his  gift  of  dis- 
covery. 

It  makes  us  determined  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  promote  the  riches  of  America. 

Beyond  the  material  riches  are  the 
spiritual  riches — our  American  freedoms 
balanced  by  our  American  responsibili- 
ties. 

We  shall  keep  them  in  balance  by  our 
promise  and  our  performance.  We  pledge 
that  sanity — humanity — and  America 
shall  be  inseparable  for  eternity  and  an- 
other day. 
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The  PR.KSTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


inLTTARY  PROCUREaifENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION, 1972— APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments 
on  HJl.  8687  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  tbe  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  appointed 
Mr.  Stsnhis.  Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  MclNTTKX,  Mr.  Btkd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
TowxH,  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  the  bill  would  automatically 
go  to  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator io  correct.  The  bill  will  automatically 
go  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  915)  making  a 
supplemental  approprlatioi:  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  so  that 
it  will  be  in  the  Record,  the  Senate,  when 
it  completes  its  business  shtHlly,  will 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  next,  which  I  under- 
stand will  take  30  minutes  or  less,  the 
unfinished  business  will  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  Calendar  No.  378,  S.  1437,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to 
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priorities  for  airway  modemlcation  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  i>ur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  that  will  be  the  pending 
question  nntU  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Following  that  the  Senate  will  torn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Ko.  389, 
8.  2652,  a  bill  to  provide  an  elected  maytn- 
and  city  council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  granted  on  that  bill. 

On  Wednesday  next  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  332,  8.  215, 
a  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  calling 
constitutional  conventions  for  proposing 
amendments  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  appUcation  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

That,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  is  about  as  good 
as  we  can  do  at  this  time.  There  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  Tuesday  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  home  rule  bill. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  FOR  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
all  c(Knmlttees  be  authorized  to  file  re- 
ports and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  prepared  to  receive  messages  from 
the  House  and  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER   12,    1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  imtil  Tuesdav  Oc- 
tober 12.  1971.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  October  8,  1971: 

Fedzsai.  Powxa  CotunssioN 

Rush  Moody,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
term  of  6  years  expiring  June  33,  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WE  MUST  EDUCATE 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  October  8.  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  recently 
a  speech  by  the  president  of  Boise  State 


College  in  Boise,  Idaho,  came  to  my 
attention. 

The  address,  by  Dr.  John  Barnes,  gives 
a  concise  summary  of  six  gaps  In  higher 
education  on  American  campuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Six  Oafs  in  Amciucan  Hickeb  Education 
(By  Dr.  Barnes) 

Over  100  years  ago  a  theologian  named 
Lyman  Beecher  gare  a  strident  warning  to 
this  nation.  He  warned:  "We  must  educate! 
We  must  educate!  Or  we  must  perish  by  our 
own  proepMlty.  If  w«  do  not.  short  win  be 
our  race  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  K  In 
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our  haat0  to  b«  rich  %nd  mighty  we  outran 
our  llt«r»r7  and  r«llgloua  Inatltutlona,  they 
wUI  never  overtake  us.  .  .  .  And  what  U  done 
must  be  done  quickly;  for  population  wUl 
not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  oast  an- 
chor, and  manufacture  will  not  shut  off  the 
steam,  nor  shut  down  the  gate,  and  agricul- 
ture pushed  by  millions  of  free  men  on  their 
fertile  eotl,  will  not  wltbbold  her  corrupting 
abundance."  There  is  aometbing  that  mtiacks 
of  wisdom,  Tlalon,  and  currency  In  this 
remark. 

Beecher  spoke  in  a  day  and  time  when 
hlgtaer  education  in  America  was  largely  pri- 
vate, sedentary,  rural,  and  remote  from  the 
mainstream  of  public  life.  In  bis  day,  public 
and  private  education  was  parochial  In  be- 
havior If  not  In  governance.  The  professor, 
of  which  there  were  few,  was  a  recluse  whose 
contract  often  stipulated  that  he  would  be 
provided  a  room  for  his  residence  In  the  li- 
brary or  the  science  hall.  There  he  ate,  slept, 
and  meditated.  Tlie  cloeer  his  room  was  to 
bis  laboratory  the  higher  his  pecking  order 
on  campus.  The  president  also  lived  on  cam- 
pus, as  close  to  the  administration  building 
as  physically  i>oe8lble! 

What  a  contrast  I  Today,  state  colleges  and 
regional  universities  are  the  thing.  Private 
colleges  seem  caught  between  the  ease  of 
being  "Independent"  and  the  dilBculty  of 
being  unique;  between  the  need  for  state  and 
federal  funds  and  tbe  desire  to  be  competi- 
tive for  faculty  talent  and  modern  instruc- 
tional technology.  Rural  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  struggling  In  a  "has  been"  era, 
dally  remembering  that  things  are  not  as 
"good"  as  they  used  to  be.  Some  of  them  have 
relocated,  others  have  established  branches 
near  urban  centers.  Others  are  challenged  to 
re-evaluate  their  central  mission  In  terms 
of  instructional  programs,  research,  and  pub- 
lic service.  Those  that  pursue  none  of  these 
paths  see  an  erosion  of  key  faculty,  a  sta- 
bilized enrollment  or  a  loss,  an  inner  spirit  of 
defenslveness  which  misplaces  energies 
which  are  needed  to  meet  modem  Issues. 

Professors  have  changed  since  Beecher's 
day.  A  good  many  college  teachers  wear  skirts 
or  pantsults.  high  heeled  shoes,  and,  inci- 
dentally, most  of  these  are  women!  The  pro- 
fessor Ls  often  closely  related  to  bis  academic 
friends  who  do  not  teach.  Business  professors 
lnvolv#  themselves  in  the  fraternity  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  art  teachers  work 
with  art  practitioners.  English  professors  en- 
Joy  being  with  those  who  write  for  a  living. 
In  fact,  professors  often  merge  the  teaching 
of  a  discipline  with  the  practice  of  their  sci- 
ence or  art,  just  as  medical  school  professors 
perform  surgery. 

In  other  words,  professors  are  Involved,  not 
Isolated.  They  energize  and  I  think  enlighten 
public  Issues  Instead  of  verbalizing  them  only 
within  the  walls  of  a  classroom 

Oh.  yes,  students  have  changed  a  little  too, 
although  there  has  been  no  generation  to 
my  knowledge  which  did  not  challenge, 
chasten,  and  in  their  own  way  inspire  con- 
structive change. 

THia  THTKC  CALLED  CHANOC 

In  a  very  real  way  our  bodies  can  tolerate 
change  and  make  adaptations  to  changing 
far  more  readily,  and  with  less  tremors  than 
can  our  minds.  In  fact,  anthropologists  say 
that  our  bodies  are  the  product  of  centuries 
of  physiological  evolution.  Mind  adaptation 
Is  a  diflScult  business.  I  suspect  even  though 
their  speech  patterns  are  modern,  the  world 
still  contains  some  blundering  Neanderthal 
men  who  wear  double-knit  sportcoats  but 
who  demonstrate  as  much  Intellectual  so- 
phistication as  a  pregnant  sow.  While  I've 
not  researched  this  at  all,  I  presume  that 
•ome  such  persona  hold  high  ofBce,  others 
pomem  college  degrees,  and  some  are  students 
in  ooUeges  and  universities.  The  humorist  has 
•aid  this  In  another  way:  "^bere  are  stlU 
a  lot  of  wide-open  spaoea  in  this  country;  the 
trouble  U  that  they're  mostly  surrounded  by 
teeth."  We  welcome  fast  ground  and  air  trans- 
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portatlon  but  we  lean  back  on  our  mental 
heels  when  we  an  challenged  to  adjust  to 
some  new  pihUoaopby,  mota*  InteUeotual 
change  of  direction,  or  aotne  new  aoolal 
mode*.  This  may  be  a  way  at  Bujinf  tb*t  the 
physical  phenomenon  are  auperflclal  and  tliat 
we,  therefore,  dont  argue  orvr  a  revolution 
In  deoderants,  automotive  gear-ehlfts,  style 
of  clothing.  But  when  It  oomes  to  mental, 
phlloeophlcal,  and  emotional  changee  which 
are  deeper  and  fundamental  to  our  very  liv- 
ing, we  become  conservative.  (I  use  this  term 
to  mean  "tending  to  maintain  existing  views 
and  conditions." — ) 

The  changee  I've  briefly  referred  to  since 
Beecher's  day  have  In  many  Instances  been 
physical,  may  I  say  superficial.  Campuses  are 
larger,  buildings  are  finer,  faculties  are  more 
diverse,  money  has  increased,  students  enter 
as  a  tide,  not  a  trickle.  The  gape  in  American 
higher  education  to  which  I  shall  now  ttirn 
are  often  caused  by  tbe  fact  that  we  have  not 
made  fundamental,  phlloeophlcal,  change* 
in  the  nature  of  higher  education  although 
the  physical  changes  are  evident  to  almost 
everyone. 

I.    THK    CAP    BETWEEN    PRECEPTS 

At  the  onset,  one  must  admit  that  the  gap 
between  precept  and  practlcee  Is  not  solely 
found  In  higher  education.  Each  man  and 
woman  In  this  audience  knows  that  he  or 
she  falls  to  put  Into  action  many  of  the  pre- 
cepts that  easily  are  verbalized. 

In  higher  education  we  have  gained  some 
preeminence  as  provocators  of  theories  and 
principles.  But,  In  too  many  cases,  we  have 
frowned  on  applications,  techniques,  the 
"how  to"  Implications  which  many  students 
cannot  hurdle,  although  they  can  recite 
theories  and  principles  In  language  remark- 
ably like  that  of  their  professor.  Tuauy 
though,  the  applications  of  theory  are  an 
art;  It  Is  the  application  of  certain  principles. 
Even  communicating  is  an  art  that  must  be 
practiced  and  perfected.  Human  relations  Is 
an  art.  Too  often  in  colleges  and  universities 
we  have  evaluated  one's  knowledge  of  theory, 
not  his  performance  of  the  art.  Beyond  for- 
mal education,  each  person  falls  under  an- 
other form  of  evaluation  In  which  perform- 
ance counts  most,  and  knowledge  Is  expected 
to  Increase  ones  ability  to  perform — whether 
as  attorney,  athlete,  teacher,  electrician,  fire- 
man, or  nurse. 

More  and  more,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  some 
would  prefer,  colleges  and  universities  are 
involving  students  In  experiences  which  com- 
plement facts  and  which  bridge  precepts  and 
practices.  The  gap  Is  certainly  not  closed. 

n.    THE    GAP    BETIVEEN    BIGNESS    AND    PEESONAL- 
ZZINO    THE    HIOKEE    EDDCATION    BXPEEIBNCE 

Just  Bs  participatory  democracy  Is  made 
more  difficult  as  nations,  states,  and  cities 
get  larger  In  population,  so  has  the  size  of 
CO' leges  and  universities  brought  a  gap  which 
can  detract  from  ..  personal  experience.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1989  higher  education  en- 
rollments rose  118%  to  7,W(J,000  students 
In  1900,  but  Instructional  staff  rose  only  88 "^r . 
It  could  be  that  we  are  crying  In  a  vacuum 
when  we  hope  to  preserve  the  personal  touch 
in  higher  education  when  some  colleges  and 
universities  enroll  30,00<~  students.  But  I 
know  this:  Everyone  seems  to  need  a  more 
personal  relationship  to  those  around  him. 
It  Is  a  human  craving  which  may  be  sought 
1  '  cells,  clubs,  colonies,  precincts,  neighbor- 
hoods, etc.  Man  shows  few  signs  of  adapting 
to  aloneneas;  anonymity  Is  not  his  way.  Of 
course,  size  is  not  the  only  factor  that  re- 
duces Individual  personality  In  a  group — 
openness,  various  patterns  of  communica- 
tion, although  not  person  to  person,  can 
nonetheless  have  positive  effects  on  an  In- 
dividual feeling  of  belonging  to  a  large  group. 
Some  of  the  dullest  college  classes  are  small; 
large  classes  under  certain  conditions  can  be 
warm  and  exciting. 

m.    THE    nXANCIAI,   GAP    IN    RJOHEB    EDUCATION 

While  many  rant  for  a  wider  financial  In- 
volvement of  the  federal  government  In  pub- 
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Uc  higher  «ducatloii,  otbera  rave  that  there 
Is  already  too  much  federal  money  and  In- 
fluence. Whichever  side  you  may  take,  u 
should  be  noted  that  In  fiscal  1070-71  the 
■tatee  approprUted  In  exceae  of  seven  (7) 
billion  doUara  for  higher  education  not  In- 
cluding vocational-technical  support  and 
community  ooUeges.  The  state  legislature  Is 
the  dominant  source  of  higher  education 
money.  State  schools  tax  no  district;  they 
■et  no  levy,  aside  from  that  dollar  amount 
In  an  appropriations  bill.  Actually,  legisla- 
tures have  done  a  remarkable  job;  In  10 
years  their  support  rose  from  1.9  billion  to 
more  than  7  billion.  Blind  damnation  is  the 
worst  kind.  States  are  to  be  complimented, 
not  blamed. 

But  there  must  be  ways  to  close  the  gap 
In  funding  higher  education.  Raising  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  is  not  a  final  answer.  Neither 
Lb  raising  the  i4>propriatlon.  Giving  higher 
education  to  the  federal  government  Isn't 
either.  What  else? 

Well,  the  theorists  bavent  been  silent  here. 

Collins,  writing  in  the  "Educational  Rec- 
ord." Fall,  1070,  says:  "Wanted  is  a  perpetual, 
motion  machine  that  feeds  harmlessly  on  its 
own  product,  expands  as  rapidly  as  demand- 
ed, operates  Independently  of  the  p>olltlclan8 
who  turn  it  on,  produces  as  well  and  as 
equlUbly  in  Mississippi  as  in  New  York,  and 
gives  motion  to  higher  education  but  leaves 
direction  to  the  educators  and  the  trustees  In 
whose  cawe  the  p>eople  have  placed  this 
marvel'  "nme  doesn't  permit  full  disclosure 
of  his  solution  but  the  article  contains  the 
answer. 

Tobln  has  recommended  a  National  Youth 
Endowment  that  would  give  every  citizen 
$6,000  la  government  credit  at  high  school 
graduation  or  at  age  10  to  be  used  for  higher 
education  or  vocational-education,  with  re- 
payment beginning  at  age  38. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation recommends  a  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  both  students  and  institutions.  Some 
congressmen  are  talking  about  a  compensa- 
tory tax  write-off,  others  want  extensions  of 
such  programs  as  are  already  operative.  Some 
States  are  discussing  state-adinlnlstered  pro- 
grams of  student  loans  or  grants.  Some  speak 
of  federal  loans  which  would  be  repaid 
through  withholding  taxes  which  would  be- 
gin one  year  after  completion  of  college  and 
last  throughout  life. 

The  solution  Is  not  an  ea.^y  one  but  the 
funding  gap  seriously  affects  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  higher  education. 


rv.     THE     GAP     BETWEEN     THE     OPEN     DOOR     AND 
ACADEMIC   EXCELLENCE 

The  open  door  admits  not  only  a  great 
number  of  students  to  college  but  students 
with  wide  ranges  In  Intelligence  and  motiva- 
tion. Americans  still  think  of  themselves  as 
a  society  where  a  "second  change"  is  poeslble. 
The  student  who  barely  made  It  to  his  high 
school  graduation  ceremony  or  who  dropped 
out  and  has  now  reached  the  age  of  10  Is 
admitted  to  most  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  under  the  guise  of 
democracy  and  free  choice  he  can  pursue 
virtually  any  academic  goal  except  those 
that  relate  to  physical  health,  such  as  nurs- 
ing and  medical  education.  Others  are  ad- 
mitted to  college  without  goals  and  with 
meager  motivation.  The  combination  gives 
higher  education  In  this  nation  a  drop-out 
rate  that  some  authoiltles  say  approximates 
70%  of  those  who  enter.  Proponents  of  the 
open  door  pride  themselves  in  the  fact  that 
70%  received  the  opportunity;  others  ask, 
"Did  they  really?"  Others  remind  us  that 
falling  to  obtain  a  degree  doe*  not  mean 
that  all  is  lost;  a  few  years  of  college  helps 
everyone.  Others  say.  "At  least  It  kept  them 
out  of  the  labor  market."  Someone  defined 
college  as:  "The  several  year  breather  be- 
tween a  man's  mother  and  his  wife!"  How- 
ever you  view  it,  education  is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money,  time,  and  faollltlea  on 
a  high  percentage  of  students  with  low  abil- 
ities and/or  low  nxotlvatlon.  This  affects  the 
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pursuit  of  excellence  IF  funds  are  limited 
and  IP  such  students  set  impossible  goals  for 
themselves.  Pew  seriously  queetlon  the  rather 
universal  need  for  education  Iseyond  tbe 
American  high  school  since  most  high  schools 
do  not  equip  graduates  for  the  world  of  work 
in  a  day  in  which  employabllity  necessitates 
skill   beyond  common  labor. 

There  Is  more  talk  of  a  "meritocracy"  In 
higher  education.  Logan  Wilson  defines  this 
approach:  "Nobody  becomes  educated  by  in- 
heritance, gift,  or  decree.  Even  when  pro- 
vided with  unrestricted  opportunity,  every 
person  is  limited  by  his  own  will,  desires,  and 
capabilities." 

V.    THE    GAP    BETWEEN    IMMEDIATE    RELEVANCE 
AND    CONPORMITT 

The  distance  between  these  extremes  Is 
likewise  wide.  If  relevance  Is  defined  as  topics 
or  Ideas  of  immediate  Interest  to  freshmen, 
or  if  relevance  is  a  daily  newspaper  type  of 
education,  or  if  It  Is  a  popular  vote  on  what 
shall  be  taught  today — then  it  is  Indeed  the 
north  pole  of  higher  education.  Not  much 
will  grow  and  flourish  there.  Relevance  In 
that  sense  refuses  to  look  at  what  is  not  yet 
discovered,  yet  discovery  is  one  of  the  roles 
of  higher  education.  Relevance  In  that  sense 
also  resents  most  studies  of  the  past,  yet 
educated  man  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
knowledge  of  preceding  generations. 

Conformity,  too.  holds  little  promise  for 
higher  education.  How  can  man  or  his  insti- 
tutions stand  still  on  a  revolving  planet? 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  College 
Association,  March  1971.  was  devoted  to  "The 
Is  and  the  Ought  of  Higher  Education  In  the 
United  States."  Not  only  students  but  trust- 
ees, professors,  and  presidents  freely  debate 
where  higher  education  ought  to  be.  It  ought 
to  be  somewhere  between  the  titillating 
sound  of  relevance  and  the  comfortable 
sound  of  conformity.  Neither  will  meet  the 
needs  of  students,  challenge  the  public.  In- 
spire alumni,  or  motivate  legislators  to  fund 
higher  education. 

VI.    THE    GAP   IN    STTTDENT    INVOLVEMENT 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  In 
higher  education  has  been  the  participation 
of  students  In  the  diverse  affairs  of  their 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Many  presidents,  professors,  and  trustees 
have  welcomed  lengthening  the  conference 
table.  Some  have  not.  Others  have  done  the 
mechanical  thing  without  heart  and  soul. 
Some  students  have  sought  a  voice,  others 
a  veto  power,  a  few  have  sought  disruption 
and  violence.  It  Is  too  early  to  know  where 
such  varied  Involvement  will  lead.  Keep  In 
mind  'that  students  are  the  late  arrivals  In 
this  game  of  governance  and  administration 
In  American  higher  education.  At  the  deci- 
sion table  have  sat  trustees,  state  legislators, 
presidents,  faculties,  alumni,  various  exter- 
nal pressure  groups  and  federal  agencies.  I 
need  not  reiterate  the  plight  of  the  chief 
administrator  of  a  college  or  university  in 
this  setting.  Whether  his  concern  is  where  to 
play  a  key  football  game,  whether  to  drop  or 
add  a  department  of  study,  how  a  budget  Is 
to  be  proposed  or  spent — he  receives  subtle, 
direct  raging,  or  renouncing  advice  both 
before  and  after  he  makes  a  decision. 

One  of  the  growing  Inconsistencies  Is  noted 
In  the  fact  that  while  some  students  desire 
a  voice  in  university  affairs  they  want  no 
voice  but  their  own  In  student  affairs.  Shared 
leadership  means  fully  shared.  If  all  constit- 
uencies listed  above  want  Impregnation  out- 
side their  group  but  not  within,  the  goals  of 
democratic  Involvement  will  not  be  possible. 

These  are  some  gaps,  there  are  others  time 
forbids  discussing.  Such  talk  of  self-crltical- 
ness  reminds  me  of  the  story  Orvllle  Freeman 
told  of  a  stranger  in  town  looking  for  a 
church  to  attend.  The  stranger  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  church  and  heard  the  minister  and 
congregation  reading:  "We  have  left  undone 
the  things  we  ought  to  have  done  and  we 
have  done  things  we  ought  not  to  have  dona." 
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He  hesitated  no  longer,  promptly  found  a  seat 
and  quietly  sighed:  "Thank  goodness  I've 
found  my  kind  of  people  at  last!" 

The  perfect  society,  the  perfected  college 
or  university  depends  on  the  Individuals  that 
comprise  It.  So  long  as  there  Is  pollution  In 
the  air  you  and  I  will  breathe  it.  So  long  as 
there  is  Ignorance,  laziness,  bigotry  we  will 
be  affected  by  it. 

Thoreau  in  "The  Maine  Woods"  wrote:  "If 
I  wished  to  see  a  mountain  or  other  scenery 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  I  would 
go  to  It  in  foul  weather,  so  as  to  be  there  when 
It  cleared  up;  we  are  then  In  the  most  suit- 
able mood,  and  nature  is  most  fresh  and  in- 
spiring." His  statement  might  well  apply  to 
human  institutions;  it  applies  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  gaps  In  it. 

And  while  the  gaps  in  higher  education 
are  being  repaired,  let  us  remember  that  our 
system  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Personal 
opportunities  for  students  are  wider.  Aca- 
demic freedom  is  more  pervasive.  While  we 
self-crltlcally  view  the  gaps  and  valleys, 
others  at  home  and  abrotwl  who  view  things 
from  a  greater  distance  see  the  mountains  of 
achievement.  Both  views  give  a  balanced  per- 
spective of  what  higher  education  is  In  this 
country. 
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SMITHSONIAN     INSTTTUTION     OB- 
SERVES 125TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  celebrates  its 
125th  anniversary.  In  1846,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  accepting  the  bequest 
of  the  English  scientist  James  Smlthson, 
who  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in 
Washingt<«i  an  Institution  for  "the  in- 
crease and  dlfTusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  In  fulfillment  of  that  mission,  the 
Smithsonian  has  grown  over  the  years  to 
become  a  complex  of  exciting  museums 
and  the  sponsor  of  basic  research  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
On  September  26,  a  brief  and  impressive 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  Smithsonian 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  its  125th  an- 
niversary. The  Secretary,  S.  Dillon  Rip- 
ley, reviewed  the  past  accompUshmmts 
of  the  Smithsonian  and  spoke  of  Its  task 
in  the  years  ahead,  describing  the  Smith- 
sonian's plans  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion bicaitennial  celebration.  I  believe 
he  summarized  well  the  task  of  this  great 
Instituticai  to  help  us  imderstand  our 
past  so  as  better  to  gage  our  future  when 
he  said: 

In  Washington,  at  least,  we  can  concen- 
trate on  delineating  the  American  Experi- 
ence for  millions  of  visitors  who  will  be 
thronging  our  Nation's  ot4>ltal  in  this  year. 
We  have  a  duty  and  an  obllgaticoi  to  do  so, 
not  only  to  remind  Americana  and  othw*  of 
our  past,  the  Impact  of  our  science,  our  tech- 
nology, and  yes  also,  our  culture  on  our  sur- 
roundings and  on  ourselves,  but  «Jso  through 
these  legacies  to  discern  the  poeslbllitlee  for 
our  future.  The  projection  of  ovir  past  upon 
a  screen,  mirrored  with  the  faces  and  the 
colors  of  the  present,  can  svirely  be  used,  as 
in  a  camera  luclda,  to  outline  the  traces  of 
the  future. 

I  believe  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Rip- 
ley will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  Include  them  In  the  Record: 


The  126th  Anntveesaxt  of  the  SMiTRSomAN 

INSTITUTION 

In  September,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago,  tbe  first  meeting  of  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  held  in 
Washington.  It  is  perhaps  worthwhile  cele- 
brating that  event  every  so  often.  It  Is  now  a 
generation  since  President  Truman  pro- 
claimed the  hundredth  anniversary,  and  my 
predeceeeor  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore  accepted 
from  the  Postmaster  General  a  first  class 
stamp  with  an  Image  of  tbe  Institution  build- 
ing to  it — a  3 -cent  stamp.  If  so  much  can 
happen  to  so  many  in  twenty-five  years  It 
seems  doubly  worthwhile  celebrating  the  an- 
niversary. 

That  there  is  an  Institution  at  all  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  persistence  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  sometime  President,  who  resumed  his 
public  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who,  upon  hearing  of  the  legacy  of  Mr. 
Smlthson  to  the  Nation  when  his  remaining 
heir  died  in  1835,  resolved  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  bringing  the  project  to  fruition. 
Adams  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  select 
committee  to  determine  the  matter.  He 
quickly  found  that  his  task  was  not  easy. 
John  Qulncy  Adams  was  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury aristocrat  who  has  been  described  by  a 
recent  historian  as  "the  last  nineteenth-cen- 
tury occupant  of  the  White  House  who  had  a 
knowledgeable  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  science  cyr  who  believed  that 
fostering  the  arts  might  properly  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  federal  government". 

His  colleagues  in  the  Congress  thought  he 
was  out  of  step.  They  respected  him  but  they 
did  not  have  his  vision.  Besides  they  thought 
there  was  a  catch  in  the  terms  of  the  tie- 
quest.  As  Adams  noted  In  his  diary,  "Vail 
Intimates  .  .  .  the  man  (Smlthson)  was  sup- 
posed to  be  insane."  "Bankhead  thinks  he 
must  have  had  republican  proi>enslties" 
(which  of  course  could  have  been  probable) 
One  of  the  Congressmen  kept  hoping  that  the 
courts  would  discover  another  illegitimate 
relative  so  as  to  give  the  whole  mess  back  to 
England.  Another  Congressman  said  that  the 
money  simply  should  be  returned  to  England 
forthwith.  A  Senator  wanted  it  to  be  donated 
for  a  university  and  have  himself  named 
the  first  President  for  his  own  greater  glory. 

But  Adams  had  a  conviction — "the  in- 
crease of  knowledge"  was  not  the  same  as 
education.  Education  in  the  United  States 
was  a  solemn  duty  for  the  children  and 
youth,  so  as  to  endow  them  as  Individuals 
with  useful  truths  and  knowledge  already 
acquired,  and  suited  to  their  respective  con- 
dition. An  education  qualifies  an  individual 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  or  her  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  throughout  life.  In  effect,  every  man 
and  every  woman  In  this  country  has  the 
right  to  be  taught  how  to  plow  a  straight 
furrow  In  life. 

By  accepting  the  Smlthson  Trust  with  its 
declared  objects  for  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, and  having  pledged  Its  faith  for  the 
application  of  the  fvinds  to  these  purposes. 
the  Congress  would  be  derelict  in  Its  obliga- 
tion not  to  sponsor  and  support  research. 
In  science  and  the  arts.  Only  In  this  way 
could  knowledge  be  Increased. 

With  Adams  as  the  visionary  with  the 
power  to  have  his  way  eventually  in  the 
Congress,  the  extraordinary  coincidence  for 
this  Institution  was  that  Joaeph  Henry,  an 
equally  visionary  eclentlst  one  hundred  years 
ahead  of  his  time,  was  writing  from  Prince- 
ton suggesting  how  the  funds  could  be 
adapted  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
culture.  Henry  was  a  twentieth-Century 
scientist  caught  In  the  Nineteenth.  He  was 
as  equally  dedicated  to  basic  reeearch  as 
Adams  was  convinced  of  the  neoeaslty  of 
protecting  the  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
The  two  together  were  indispensllsle  for  the 
success  of  the  InsUtuUon.  for  their  power 
and  perseverenoe  enabled  It  to  foUow  a  oourae 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevaUlng  prag- 
matism and  practlciaity  of  the  tlmea.  Joseph 
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H«nr7  t'*^*""  Utm  flimt  Secretary  and  never 
failed  to  point  out  In  liia  early  report*  to 
tbe  Congress,  aa  U  the  life  of  everyone  de- 
pended on  It:  "Tbe  Institution  ...  Is  the 
establishment  of  an  Individual  ...  to  bear 
and  perpetuate  bis  name.  The  bequest  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  merely  a  trustee  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  testator.  The  objects 
of  the  Institution  are  1st,  to  Increase,  and 
2nd,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  men". 

In  Henry's  Interpretation,  faithfully  fol- 
lowed ever  since,  these  two  objectives  are 
distinct.  The  first  Implies  our  sponsorship 
of  basic  research,  the  second  our  sponsor- 
ship of  publications,  and  the  widest  possi- 
ble conununlcatlon  and  exchange  of  docu- 
ments and  Information.  Although  Henry 
stated  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  attention,  he  con- 
tinually specified  that  work  sboiild  not  be 
undertaken  which  could  be  more  effectively 
produced  elsewhere.  Additionally  he  recog- 
nized the  original  mandate  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  library,  a  museum  and  a  gal- 
lery of  art.  It  was  in  these  latter  objectives 
that  he  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Congress 
for  funds  for  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
public  collections. 

The  Increaae  of  knowledge  can  and  has 
been  pursued  In  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand 
orl^nal  research  has  been  sponsored  for 
many  years.  In  some  cases  the  Secretary's 
own  predictions  have  been  followed.  Henry, 
for  example,  felt  that  an  understanding  of 
the  weather  cycles  In  our  vast  domains  was 
not  only  a  worthy  object  of  original  research 
but  when  understood  and  correlated  could 
be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  Nation.  Once  a 
basic  understanding  of  weather  cycles  was 
achieved,  then  the  second  aspect  of  "In- 
crease" came  Into  play.  Meteorological  tables 
could  be  constructed,  methods  of  data  re- 
cording as  well  as  acquisition  could  be  per- 
fected, and  finally  the  whole  apparatus  trans- 
ferred to  an  applied  bureau,  a  government 
bureau,  where  the  work  could  be  appropri- 
ately administered  and  funded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  aiL 

Similarly  Secretary  L*ngley  sponsored  the 
Institution's  research  In  astrophysics,  which 
continued  to  this  day,  has  resulted  in  a  vast 
body  of  basic  research,  particularly  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  at  our  joint  association 
with  Harvard  University.  From  basic  re- 
search, the  astrophysical  observatory  has 
branched  Into  an  active  role  m  teaching,  in 
applied  research  for  NASA  and  other  Oov- 
emment  agenclas,  and  finaUy  in  one  of  the 
ultimate  rationales  of  all  this,  the  "dlflu- 
sloa",  the  publication  of  standard  tables,  en- 
cyclopedic works.  In  our  case  works  on  geo- 
desy and  the  measurements  of  the  Earth, 
star  catalogues  and  a  compendium  of  InXcr- 
matlon  on  stellar  atnKwpheres.  Thus  one 
outcxxvwth  of  research  follows  oomplemen- 
tarlly:  Um  pubUcaUon  of  Ubles,  of  stand- 
ards, of  encyclopedic  works.  Nor  must  this 
aspect  of  research  ever  be  downgraded  or 
neglected,  for  without  this  oatalogumg  re- 
sponsibility, much  succeeding  reeearch  would 
be  impossible.  Thus  it  has  proceeded  ever 
since;  first  research  per  te  by  Individuals, 
second  the  publlcatlcn  of  the  catalocues.  In 
this  tradition,  the  Institution's  Century-old 
concern  with  documentation  and  record 
keeping  as  weU  as  original  ethnological  and 
IlnguUtlc  research  on  the  American  Indians 
has  culminated  In  the  assumption  of  the 
task  of  preparing  the  deflniuve  twenty-vol- 
ume Handbook  of  North  American  Indians 
which  will  be  completed  in  1976. 

A  hundred  year*  ago,  the  Institution  was 
preparing  for  the  PhUadelphU  Centennial 
of  1878.  The  •fl'ects  of  that  exposition  were 
dramatic  for  the  SmlthsonUn.  We  Inherited  a 
vast  deal  of  objects,  and  the  momentum  of 
the  acquisition  was  sufficient  to  bring  us  our 
second  building,  the  ArU  and  Industries 
Museum,  completed  in  1878.  Now,  a  hundred 
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years  later,  this  Institution  is  busily  plan- 
ning for  the  Bicentennial  m  1978.  In  Wash- 
ington, at  least,  m  oan  concentrate  on  de« 
Uneatlng  the  American  experience  for  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  will  be  thronging  our 
Nation's  capital  In  that  year.  We  have  a  duty 
and  an  obligation  td  do  so,  not  only  to  re- 
mind Americans  and  others  of  our  past,  the 
Impact  of  our  science,  our  technology,  and 
yes  also,  our  culture  on  our  surroundings 
and  on  ourselves,  but  also  through  these 
legacies  to  discern  the  poesibnities  for  our 
future.  The  projection  of  our  past  upon  a 
screen,  mirrored  with  the  faces  and  the 
colors  of  the  present,  can  surely  be  used,  as 
in  a  camera  luclda,  to  outline  to  traces  of 
the  future. 

Who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  put  away  our 
past?  No  man  of  busmess  In  his  right  mind 
would  overlook  a  past  annual  report.  It  is 
a  travesty  of  our  educational  processes  in 
these  days  of  increasing  complexity,  of  vast 
accumulations  of  facts  and  data,  that  the 
teaching  of  history  Is  going  out  of  fashion. 
The  reason  for  it  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  would 
cause  any  rational  believer  in  the  precepts  of 
education  such  as  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
asstime  that  we  bad  taken  leave  of  our 
senses.  The  teaching  of  history  has  been 
transformed  by  the  teaching  of  sociology,  so 
that  today  history  is  thought  by  young  peo- 
ple to  be  a  collection  of  myths  Interpreted 
through  oracles.  The  oracles  are  Influenced 
by  priests  who  are  thought  merely  to  be 
'selling'  something.  Therefore,  none  of  it  is 
necessarily  true.  All  over  the  world  whole  seg- 
ments of  people  have  become  used  to  systems 
In  which  lies  are  used  as  the  basis  for  propa- 
ganda and  policy.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  en- 
hanced by  the  Instant  communications 
which  now  subject  us  to  so  little  opp>ortu- 
nlty  for  reflection  or  objective  thought  we 
realize  that  Adams'  "useful  truths  and 
knowledge  already  acquired"  are  thought  of 
as  a  very  limited  part  of  contemporary  higher 
education.  Theories  have  become  more  fash- 
ionable than  facts.  The  existence  of  truth  is 
doubted  by  skeptics,  and  the  young  feel 
that  life  Is  a  "put  on." 

At  the  same  time  the  truth  exists  In  ob- 
jects. It  can  be  interpreted  and  understood 
through  objects.  They  cannot  lie.  Perhaps  ob- 
jects have  been  classically  revered  for  this 
reason.  They  can  be  handled,  touched, 
thought  about  and  reflected  over,  and  In  so 
doing  convey  a  sense  of  the  truth  beyond 
I>eradventure.  We  know  that  the  teaching 
of  history  is  vital,  we  who  care  about  objects. 
We  know  that  the  examples  of  history  con- 
tain a  reafllrmatlon  of  everything  we  believe 
In  and  hope  for  the  future,  whether  It  is  in 
our  own  Interest,  that  of  our  country,  or 
that  of  our  environment  which  is  the  world's. 
We  know  that  the  truth  U  contained  In  these 
things. 

Why  then  does  conventional,  organized 
education  pay  so  little  attention  to  our  kinds 
of  research,  to  museum  research,  and  above 
all  to  museum  exhibits  and  education.  If 
education  a«  an  Industry  Is  in  dlfflcuity,  if 
there  is  a  credibility  gap  brought  on  by  an 
excess  of  skepticism,  muddy  thinking,  out- 
moded ritual  and  a  failure  of  belief,  then  I 
should  think  an  effort  to  go  back  to  first 
principles  would  b«  of  the  highest  priority. 
A  well-known  Communist  intellectual  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying,  "After  mature 
consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  revolutionary  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  truth".  In  the  world  today  the 
truth  is  denied  to  many  people.  On  our  side 
of  the  fence  it  seems  to  us  that  perhaps 
one  half  of  the  world's  population  U  so  de- 
prived. But  the  proportion  can  be  said  of 
course  to  be  much  greater.  If  the  truth  is 
really  revolutionary  it  can  be  said  not  to  Ue 
in  most  established  institutions,  whether 
political  or  otherwise,  including  vast  insti- 
tutions of  commerce  which  in  themselves  are 
like  minor  natloos.  We  in  America  had  prided 
ourselves  for  nearly  two  centuries  on  truth 
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as  an  aq>ect  of  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  In  a  free  preaa.  liberty  ot  worahlp 
and  a  natlcmal  attttnde  of  mind  which  was 
endlessly  enquiring.  nt>m  this  we  produced 
miracles  of  technology,  shrewd  Insights  into 
manners  of  organization  and  trade  and  a 
sense  of  purpose — our  belief  in  ourselves, 
our  honesty  and  our  idealism.  Today's 
education  has  degenerated  Into  a  temporary 
transfer  of  training  and  information.  Much 
of  the  best  of  it  is  disguised  trade-learning, 
but  trades  themselves  are  thought  to  be 
demeaning.  Professionalism  in  education  Is 
largely  a  fanciful  conceit  for  ofllclallsm. 
Much  teaching  today  is  tln>e  serving  and 
produces  anomle  rather  than  endowing  the 
student  with  any  sense  of  purpose  or  "the 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen"  as 
Adams  phrased  it. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  this  Insti- 
tution, like  other  major  institutional  sys- 
tems in  our  land,  has  come  under  scrutiny. 
Our  purposes  like  those  of  the  universities 
are  questioned.  Doubt  and  suspicion  pervade 
our  Institutions,  as  people  at  all  levels  sus- 
pect the  truth  of  what  they  hear  and  see 
and  read.  If  we  are  a  sacred  cow  as  Indeed 
we  are,  we  should  be  capable  of  reaffirming 
our  own  goal  to  show  the  truth,  to  weigh 
all  factors  in  the  balance,  not  to  be  swayed 
by  prejudice  or  bigotry  whether  It  comes 
from  the  left  or  the  right,  but  to  diffuse 
knowledge  objectively,  to  "tell  it  like  It  is". 

It  has  been  said  by  those  perhaps  too  eager 
to  claim  such  a  distinction,  i>eople  like  uni- 
versity presidents  for  example,  that  a  uni- 
versity Is  the  sole  Instrument  devised  by 
mean  to  illuminate  and  perfect  the  truth.  A 
moment's  reflection  and  the  recollection  of 
academic  faculty  debates  should  be  enough 
to  corrode  one's  confidence  in  such  an  illu- 
sion. No  single  Institutional  system  or  pat- 
tern could  poaslbly  claim  the  hegemony  of 
a  rational  expostire  of  the  truth.  The  truth  is 
always  too  revolutionary  If  you  will.  One  can 
only  strive  for  perfection  but  hardly  ever 
assume  that  It  Is  attainable. 

If  the  Smithsonian  Is  to  Increase  knowl- 
edge In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  let  us 
join  with  others  in  using  the  Bicentennial 
observance  as  a  means  of  reviving  Interest  in 
the  truth  as  expressed  in  objects.  Let  us 
continue  our  pursuit  of  the  imfashlonable 
by  the  unconventional.  Let  us  relive  the 
American  experience  to  remind  us  of  our 
hard  won  birthright  and  to  point  the  way  to 
the  enjoyment  of  our  rights  as  cltlzexis  of 
the  world,  in  that  world's  only  environment, 
our  temporary  home,  our  sole  stopping  place 
short  of  the  stars.  Let  us  also  join  with  others 
In  pioneering  studies  on  the  creation  and 
capturing  of  interest,  on  studies  in  cognition 
on  the  ability  to  learn  effectively  so  that  all 
of  us,  men  and  women  of  a  country  in  which 
we  believe  truth  still  resides,  can  eventually 
achieve  that  age-old  dream  of  our  land,  to  be 
qualified  through  education  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  rights  and  for  the  performance 
of  our  duties  throughout  life. 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  October  7.  1971 

ULt.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  \b  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  la  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimlst  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
senoclde  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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IDENTmr  UNKNOWN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  R08EI«THAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
response  of  the  people  has  been  over- 
whelming toward  my  truth  in  food  label- 
in?  bill— HJl.  8670— which  would  re- 
quire that  all  Ingredients  contained  in  a 
food  product  be  listed  on  the  label  for 
all  to  see. 

This  bill  was  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  a  group  of  five  Oeorge 
Washington  University  law  students  un- 
der Prof.  John  Banzhaf,  known  as 
Law  Students  Association  for  Buyers  Ed- 
ucation In  Labeling — LABEL,  Inc. 

These  students — Arthur  Koch,  Gary 
Laden,  Ellis  Saull,  Louis  Kaufman,  and 
Joan  Levy — earlier  this  year  petitioned 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
Issue  new  regulations  requiring  that: 

For  the  purpooes  of  promoting  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of  the  consumer, 
all  food  manufacturers  and  distributors  must 
list  or.  the  label.  In  the  order  of  their  pre- 
dominance, all  Ingredients  which  are  con- 
tained in  their  product. 

The  National  Health  Federation  has 
vigorously  supported  this  measure,  gen- 
erating a  nations^  letter -writing  effort 
In  support  of  the  LABEL  proposal.  More 
than  1,300  signed  letters  have  been  for- 
warded by  my  ot&ce  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  hear- 
ing clerk.  I  am  sure  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  more  letters  have  been  sent 
directly  to  the  FDA. 

The  grounds  given  in  these  letters  for 
support  of  this  proposal  are : 

First.  Adequate  information  as  to  the 
contents  of  standardized  food  should  be 
on  the  label  to  enable  the  consumer  to 
make  an  Informative  choice  of  the  food 
she  buys. 

Second.  The  absence  of  the  names  of 
Ingredients  from  the  label  of  standard- 
ized food  does  not  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Third.  Health  and  religious  dietary 
reasons  require  full  label  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  all  Ingredients  In  stand- 
ardized foods. 

Fourth.  The  absence  of  the  names  of 
all  mandatory  Ingredients  and  nondes- 
ignated  optional  ingredients  from  the 
labels  of  standardized  food  Is  an  Inade- 
quate substitute  for  Informative  labeling 
and  Is  misleading  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  also  received  letters  from  sev- 
eral nutritional  societies  which,  to  quote 
one,  "are  well  aware  that  many  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  FDA  standard  of 
Identity  contain  additives  of  which  the 
consumer  has  a  right  to  know.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  widely  known." 

The  Issue  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  essen- 
tially one  of  honeety.  Honesty  Is  a  com- 
modity sorely  lacking  In  the  marketplace 
today,  and  consumers  are  getting  fed  up. 

We  have  a  right  to  know  what  we 
are  eating.  This  Is  especially  critical  for 
those  who  suffer  from  allergies  or  other 
aUments  such  as  high  blood  cholesterol, 
and  for  those  who  control  their  diet  for 
religious  purposes. 


It  is  apparent  that  if  the  FDA  Is  to 
honestly  and  fairly  serve  the  consumer, 
it  will  issue  the  new  regulations  proposed 
by  LABEL,  Inc. 


QEOROE  H.  BLACK 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF  NOBTB  OAaOLUTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  from  the  Jime  17  edition  of 
Front  Lines,  the  USAID  newspaper,  an 
article  about  a  most  remarkable  North 
Carolinian: 

Okobgs  H.  Black 

Oeorge  H.  Black,  the  SS-year-old  brick- 
maker  who  went  to  Guyana  last  March  to 
teach  Guyanese  vUlagers  how  to  make  clay 
bricks,  is  back  home  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Mr.  Black,  who  has  been  producing  hand- 
made bricks  for  the  past  80  years,  helped 
residents  of  Victoria  In  the  South  American 
country  set  up  an  oxen-driven  clay-mlxlng 
mill  and  a  kiln  under  an  AID-sponsored 
program. 

Mr.  Black  spent  seven  weeks  in  Guyana, 
and  on  his  return  said  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  "the  hard  work  and  enthusiasm" 
of  the  Guyanese  villagers  who  are  Involved 
in  the  national  clay  bricks  project.  Under  the 
pilot  project  in  Victoria,  brick  production 
was  Increased  from  300  to  4,000  blocks  daily. 

Mr.  Black  arrived  In  Guyana  March  14, 
accompanied  by  his  granddatighter  aiul  as- 
sistant, Evelyn  Jane  Abrams;  his  helper, 
Thomas  Brabham,  and  AID'S  Chief  of  Ouyana 
Development  Affairs  Harvey  J.  Withersell.  Mr. 
Black  met  with  President  Nixon  and  Admin- 
istrator Hannah  February  10  for  a  brief  cere- 
mony initiating  the  project. 

Mr.  Black  helped  train  teams  of  Guyanese 
to  make  4,000  handmade  bricks  per  day  per 
team — a  total  of  between  12,000  and  34,000 
bricks  per  day. 

Mr.  Black  tested  and  demonstrated  to  the 
vUlagers  various  combinations  of  clay  and 
sand  for  the  right  consistency,  the  filling  of 
molds,  shaping  the  bricks  and  the  drying 
process.  The  bricks  are  dried  In  the  sun  for 
about  three  days,  then  baked  in  their  own 
mud  packed  kiln  for  five  days. 

Guyanese  houses  and  buildings  formerly 
have  been  buUt  of  wood,  although  In  recent 
years  some  have  been  erected  of  cement. 
Since  clay  Is  an  abtindant  and  cheap  natural 
resource,  the  brick-making  project  was  Ini- 
tiated to  enable  all  vUlagera  to  afford  houses. 

The  first  bricks  made  by  the  people  of  Vic- 
toria will  be  used  for  a  community  building 
and  13  small  brick  homes  In  the  town,  which 
has  changed  from  a  small  historic  ex-slave 
TUlage  to  an  agricultural  community. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  project  on  March 
16  was  attended  by  Viola  Bumham,  wife  of 
the  Prime  Minister;  U.8.  Ambassador  Spencer 
M.  King:  Mission  Director  Robert  C.  Hamer; 
OecU  MercurluB,  community  development  of- 
ficer, and  other  officials  of  the  Guyana  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  project  was  completed.  Prime 
MiiOster  Forbes  Bumham  praised  the  prac- 
ticability of  Mr.  Black's  brlckmaklng  tech- 
nique. He  explained  that  the  only  non-hu- 
man power  Involved  is  that  of  a  mule  or  two 
bullocks  harneeaed  to  a  clay  mUl  and  that 
clay  bricks  can  be  produced  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  cement. 

Mr.  MercurluB,  who  la  the  Ouyanese  co- 
ordinating officer  for  the  brick  project,  said 
that  the  methods  Isarned  la  the  Victoria 
project  will   increase  average  national   pro- 


duction to  100,000  brlcka  dally.  He  added  that 
additional  sites  for  establishing  clay  mills 
have  been  selected  in  the  counties  of  Berblce 
and  Bssequibo. 

In  addition,  four  Guyanese  tralnMs  have 
been  selected  to  visit  WUuton-Salem,  N.C, 
this  summer  to  train  under  Mr.  Black's  aus- 
pices at  his  backyard  mud-mlU. 

The  entire  Ouyana  brick  project  was  filmed 
by  a  CBS  television  news  crew  and  wUl  be 
shovra  as  an  episode  of  Charles  Kuraltl  "On 
the  Roctd"  report  on  a  Walter  Cronklte  even- 
ing news  hour. 

I  might  add  that  Charles  Kuralt  did 
indeed  broadcast  the  story  of  Mr.  Black's 
trip  to  Ouyana  on  the  CBS  evening  news 
of  June  25. 

lAx.  Black  has  set  an  example  of  which 
we  should  all  be  proud.  His  unselfish 
service  to  the  Ouyanese  is  also  a  service 
to  America,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  a  great  credit  to  our 
country. 


MISSILE  MYTHS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  I^3eaker,  in  con- 
secutive issues,  October  2  and  October  9. 
1971,  the  editors  of  the  New  RepubUc 
have  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
strategic  weapons  d^>ate  by  printing  ar- 
ticles by  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.  Dr.  Sco- 
ville,  formerly  a  high  ranking  CIA  and 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
official,  is  Chairman  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists'  Strategic  Weapons 
Panel.  "Pete"  Scoville  has  appeared  on 
several  occasions  before  congressional 
committees  charged  with  defense  re- 
sponsibilities and  his  contributions  have 
been  important  to  our  understanding  of 
these  issues. 

Scovllle's  New  Republic  articles  ap- 
peared under  the  general  tiUe  "Missile 
Myths."  Part  I  is  entiUed  "A  Soviet  First 
Strike?"  and  Part  n,  "Upgrading  Soviet 
SAM"  and  both  are  rQ>rinted  following 
my  remarks: 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Oct.  a,  1B71  ] 

Missn.x  Mtthb — I:  A  Sovikt  Fxsst 

Stkikx? 

(By  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr.) 

Now  that  the  US  and  the  USSR  have  agreed 
at  the  highest  level  to  "concentrate  this  year 
on  working  out  an  agreement  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  ABMs"  and  "to  agree  on  cer- 
tain measures  with  re^>ect  to  the  llmltetlons 
of  offensive  strategic  weapons,"  It  is  timely 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  myths  which  have 
been  hampering  success  at  SALT  and  pro- 
viding fuel  for  the  arms  race.  One  such  myth 
has  been  the  widely  trumpeted  charges  that 
the  Russians  were  preparing  a  first  strike 
against  the  US — a  strategic  attack  on  thU 
country  which  woxild  destroy  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  our  strategic  retaliatory  farces  that 
we  would  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  re- 
spond. If  the  Soviets  or  we  oame  to  IMleve 
that  they  had  this  oapablUty,  than  our  deter- 
rent, the  heart  of  our  strategic  security, 
would  have  lost  Its  credibility.  Nuclear  war 
would  have  become  mere  llkaly  and  our  vul- 
nerabUlty  to  nutiear  Uaokmall  a  reality. 
This  fear  of  a  first  strike  against  our  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  was  a  major  faetor  In  President 
Nixon's  previous  reluctance,  (which  now  ap- 
p>ears   to  have   been   partially   overcome)    to 
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negotUto  an  ABU  agreement  without  a 
■Imultaneous  limitation  on  oSenalTa  weap- 
ons. [lAlid  aald  September  18  that  the  Bua- 
Blana  In  the  last  10  month*  bare  under- 
taken, with  "tremendoue  momentimi,''  a 
buildup  of  both  land-  and  aea-baaad  «»■«—" «f 
When  Laird  geU  q>acinc  In  hu  report  to  Con- 
gress next  January  on  the  nUlltary  budget, 
there  will  be,  he  predicts,  no  furtbar  talk  of 
budget  cutting,  for  the  American  people 
don't  want  to  be  "mlUtarUy  inferior."  Oov- 
ernment  officials,  it  Is  reported,  say  that  80 
ICBM  silos  are  being  built  In  the  BoTlet 
Union,  that  the  Soviet  ICBMa  already  out- 
number ours — ISOO  to  lOM — and  that  they 
have  or  soon  wUI  have  26  operational  nUsslle- 
firlng  submarines  (the  US  has  41).  Num- 
bers, of  course,  say  nothing  defl.nltlve  about 
a  first  strike  capability  or  Intent. — The 
Kdltoral 

Secretary  Laird  nrst  raised  the  flrst-strike 
alarm  In  justifying  the  Safeguard  ABM  when 
he  said  on  March  21,  1000  that  the  SoTlet 
Union  ia  "going  for  a  first  strike  capability, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it."  Howerer, 
later,  after  testimony  by  Secretary  Rogers 
and  CIA  Director  Helms,  he  retreated  to  the 
position  that  the  Russians  were  acquiring 
the  forces  that  wotUd  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability. 

AlthtMigh  we  have  no  way  of  divining  So- 
viet Intentions,  we  must  attempt  to  visualize 
a  first-strike  policy  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view.  We  must  reotember  that  a  first  strike 
that  Is  only  SO  percent  or  even  95  percent  ef- 
fective is  a  disaster  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  few — or  even  one — thermonuclear  ex- 
plosions on  lU  cities  In  reUUatlon  would  be 
a  catastrophe.  Knocking  out  all  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  but  leaving  us  with  a  strong 
retaliatory  force  of  submarine  missiles  and 
bomben  Is  only  an  invitation  to  national 
suicide.  Even  If  all  our  intercontinental 
bombers  ware  also  destroyed  by  Soviet  sub- 
marine mlasHea.  we  would  stui  be  left  with 
a  retahatory  o^pMbUlty  which  could  devasute 
the  USSR.  Thus,  If  the  Soviets  are  serious 
in  attempting  to  develop  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability, they  must  find  some  way  to  neu- 
trallas  our  Polaris  submarines,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  bombers  based  on  carrlen  or  over- 


While  the  Soviets  have  a  modeat  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  program,  they  could  not  have 
a  force  which  oomld  destroy  the  Polaris  fleet 
in  this  rteoarte  or  probably  the  next  and  have 
apparently  not  even  made  a  major  effort  to 
have  one.  Their  only  protection  from  Polaris 
mlaslles  In  the  foreseeable  future  would  be 
tlirough  an  extensive  nationwide  ABM  sys- 
tem that  could  shoot  down  eeaentially  all 
retaliatory  nUasllea;  yet  strangely,  some  time 
before  Secretary  Laird  announced  the  Soviet 
intention  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capability, 
the  Russians  stopped  the  deployment  of 
their  only  ABM  system,  that  around  Moscow. 
They  have  only  raoently,  more  than  three 
years  later,  reaumed  that  deployment,  but 
they  oould  not  have  in  this  decade,  and  prob- 
ably never,  an  operational  system  which  they 
could  oount  on  for  protection  from  com- 
pletely unacceptable  damage  from  the  Polarla 
fleet  alone. 

The  continued  Soviet  construction  of  about 
SO  to  SO  very  large  SS-0  missile  launchers 
a  year  was  the  primary  evidence  used  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  were 
seeking  a  first-strike  capability.  It  was  feared 
that  about  SOO  of  these  missiles,  each 
equipped  with  three  MTRVs  (multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles) ,  could 
destroy  96  percent  of  the  US  Mlnuteman 
force  In  a  first  strike.  The  Russians  had 
tested  the  88-«  with  three  reentry  vehicles 
beginning  in  August  1B88,  and  US  defense 
authorttles  suggested  in  l»«e  that  these  were 
<leslgned  to  knock  ottt  our  Mlnuteman  slkM. 
Ther  farther  arfued  that  the  only  loglaal  ex- 
plaaaUeo  fbr  tlia  eontlnuing  aS-»  bulldnp 
waa  a  Soviet  deMre  to  achieve  a  flret-etilks 
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oapablUty.  As  tlma  pawil.  this  assumption 
evolved  from  theory  to  tinqueetioned  gospel. 
But  la  the  desire  to  obtain  a  flrst-strike 
oapahOlty  tba  aatf  or  vmb  tlM  aaoat  Io0eal 
explanation  for  the  Soviet  SS-9  program?  As 
background,  note  that  the  Russians  have  over 
the  years  l>een  preJxMlloed  in  the  direction  of 
very  large  weapons  systems.  Their  flrst 
ICBM.  the  S8-g.  had  several  times  the  pay- 
load  of  the  original  US  Atlas.  The  Soviets 
also  carried  out  several  nuclear  weapons  tests 
with  yields  above  20  megatons,  one  bomb  even 
having  a  potential  of  100  megatons.  US  de- 
fense planners  have  long  since  discarded  the 
notion  that  such  high-yield  bombs  serve  any 
useful  military  purpose,  even  for  a  flrst 
strike:  a  multiplicity  of  smaller  weapons  Is 
much  more  efficient.  But,  with  this  history 
of  the  desire  of  the  Russian  military  to  havs 
the  biggest  weapons.  It  should  not  surprise  us 
that  they  would  deploy  a  very  large  nUsalle. 

It  is  also  Important  to  evaluate  the  strictly 
military  reasons  for  acquiring  large  missile 
payloadfl.  First,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  greater  the  payload  of  an  offensive  mis- 
sile, the  greater  the  capability  for  Insuring 
penetration  or  saturation  of  an  ABM  system 
with  decoys,  electronic  countermeasures  or 
even  mulUple  warheads.  In  September  1067, 
the  US  announced  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  nationwide  Sentinel  ABM,  and  this 
was  Just  about  the  time  the  Soviets  must 
have  been  making  the  decision  to  expand 
their  SS-9  program.  One  Justification  which 
the  Russian  military  may  have  used  to  ob- 
tain the  funds  from  the  Kremlin  leaders  may 
well  have  been  the  strategic  requirement  to 
neutralize  our  Sentinel.  A  similar  argument 
was  used  In  the  US  to  Justify  the  replacement 
of  Polaris  missiles  by  Poseidon  with  three 
times  the  payload. 

An  alternate  explanation  could  have  been 
a   Soviet   desire    to   obtain   a   second   strike 
counterforce  capability,  i.e.   an  ability  to  re- 
taliate and  destroy  any  enemy  weapons  not 
expended  In  an  Initial  attack.  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  1970.  General  Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  US  Air  Force.  extoUed  the  US  Mlnuteman 
III    with   MIRVs   because    of   its   ability   to 
destroy  the  long-range  weapons  of  the  enemy 
(Soviet  ICBMs).  When  Secretary  Laird  was 
quizzed  on  this  subject  by  Senator  Brooke, 
he  replied  that  "we  were  not  seeking  to  de- 
velop   a   weapons   system   having,   or   which 
could  reasonably  t>e  construed  as  having,  a 
flrst-strike     potential,"      namely,      weapons 
which  might  be  used  to  attack  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces  In  an  initial  attack.  Presumably, 
our  MIRV  waa  thus  designed  to  provide  a 
second-strike    counter    weapons    capability. 
Senior  Defense  officials  have  over  the  years 
supported  our  MIRV  programs  on  the  basts 
of  enhanced  effectiveness  against  hard  tar- 
gets. President  Nixon  In  both  his  SUte  of  the 
World  messages  referred  to  the  desire  tu  have 
some  other  option  In  resjionse  to  challenges 
or  Soviet  attacks  than  the  resort  to  the  in- 
discriminate mass  destruction  of  enemy  ci- 
vilians. Why  couldn't  the  Russians  be  seek- 
ing to  achieve  a  similar  option   with  their 
large  SS-9s7  A  Soviet  second-strike  counter- 
force  capability  would  not  look  different  to 
us  than  a  first-strike  one,  much  the  same  as 
our  MIRV  deployment  must  look  like  a  first- 
strike  force  to  them.  We  ought  not  to  auto- 
matically  attribute  sinister   motives  to  So- 
viet attempts   to  emulate  US  programs  to 
which  we  ascribe  purely  defensive  purposes. 
Furthermore    the   evidence    from   Russian 
missile  programs   does   not  support   a  first- 
strike  capabtUty  as  a  priority  objective.  If 
the  Soviet*  were  seeking  an  early  knockout 
blow  against  Mlnuteman  with  their  88-«s. 
they  would  have  had  to  press  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  MIRV.  preferably  with  more 
than  three  warheads  per  missile.  US  fears  in 
198S    that   the   Soviets   had   tested   MIRVs 
proved  illusory.  Instead  the  testa  proved,  as 
many   e«perU   predieted    not  to   tavolv*   a 
multiple  target  capability,  and  not  to  be  a 
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threat  to  Mlnuteman.  They  may  have  been 
multiple  warheads,  which  could  be  used  to 
exhaust  the  US  Sprint  ABM  Interoeptors. 
The  RtisaUns  have  never  tested  a  nUasUa 
with  more  than  three  reentry  vehicles.  Xvl- 
dence  is  mounting  that  they  have  never  even 
tested  any  MIRV  which  oould  be  used  to 
threaten  Mlnuteman.  General  Ryan  testified 
last  March  that  the  SS-O  would  have  to  have 
a  new  guidance  system  and  a  more  efficient 
reentry  vehicle  in  order  to  do  so.  Previous 
alarms  were  based  on  premature  release  of 
unevaluated  Intelligence.  This  failure  to  test 
a  true  MTRV  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  not  racing  to  achieve  an  early 
flrst-strike  capability. 

The  new  large  holes  In  the  ground  or  mis- 
sile launchers,  to  which  Secretary  Laird  and 
Senator  Jackson  pointed  with  such  alarm  in 
the  early  spring,  are  also  evidenoe  against 
this  objective.  The  I^efense  Department  has 
admitted  that  a  large  fraction  of  these  are 
not  even  for  large  missiles.  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  they  are  a  form  of  Increased  hardening 
(protection  against  a  US  attack)  for  both 
the  SS-Bs  and  the  SS-lls,  a  characterlstto 
that  would  make  no  sense  If  a  flrst  strike 
rather  than  a  retaliatory  capability  were  be- 
ing sought.  This  explanation  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  absence  of  tests  of 
any  new  missile  for  these  launchers.  The 
Laird -Jackson  alarm  Is  Just  another  exam- 
ple of  publishing  partially  analyzed  Intel- 
ligence before  all  the  facts  are  available  and 
their    Implications    realistically    considered. 

In  sum,  It  would  appear  that  the  thesis 
that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  acquire  a  first- 
strike  capability  is  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence and  is  a  pretext  composed  to  justify 
Safeguard  and  other  weapons  programs.  They 
have  not  carried  out  the  programs  needed 
to  provide  such  a  threat  and  their  existing 
deployments  can  be  readily  explained  by  al- 
ternative strstegles.  It  is  time  that  we  stop 
creating,  and  giving  credibility  to,  myths 
which  only  serve  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  real  security  risks  of  the  continued  arms 
race.  Unless  we  do.  President  Nixon's  hc4>es 
for  a  meaningful  SALT  agreement  this  year 
will  prove  a  mirage. 


[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Oct.  0,  1971] 
MisstL^  MTTKa — II:  Upoaaouro  Sovnrr  SAM 
(By  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.) 
If  President  Nixon  Is  to  negotiate  an  ABM 
limitation  this  year,  sotne  of  the  current  mls- 
concepUons  about  the  nature  of  ABM  sys- 
tems have  to  be  cleared  up.  We  can't  afford 
to  base  our  security  and  arms  oontrol  policies 
on  false  alarms.  One  such  little  publicised 
fear  has  been  the  Idea  that  somehow  the 
Soviets  would  secretly  convert  their  exten- 
sive anti-aircraft  dMTense  missile  systems 
(SAMs)  Into  antl-balllstlc  missile  systems 
(ABMs)  and  thus  threaten  the  U.8.  deterrent 
and  contribute  to  a  Russian  flrst-strike  cap- 
ability. This  theory,  which  became  known  In 
the  Jargon  of  strategic  planning  as  "SAM 
Upgrade,"  was  originally  applied  to  the  Tal- 
linn SAM  system  (socalled  because  it  was 
first  observed  near  the  city  of  Tallinn), 
which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  construction, 
could  not  b«  Inoontrovertlbly  assigned  an 
aircraft  defense  role.  However,  It  has  now 
been  demonstrated  that  the  Tallinn  radars 
are  completely  unsuitable  for  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. Ttxo  interceptor  mlselles  have  aerody- 
namic surfaces,  unnecessary  for  nutneuver 
outside  the  atmoaphere,  and  many  of  the 
alto  locations  are  valueless  for  missile  de- 
fena*.  Nevertheless,  as  this  tactic  of  arttrltrat- 
ing  to  ths  Russians  fantastic  technological 
powers  proved  succeeaful  In  promoting  arms 
programs  and  throwing  roadblocks  In  the 
path  of  the  SALT  nefoClaton.  the  Upgrade 
concept  has  been  extended  to  older  SAMs 
as  well. 
Dr.  John  S.  I^seter,  head  of  the  Pentagon 
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research  and  engineering,  gave  public  recog- 
nition to  this  fear  when,  teetifyin;  in  favor 
of  U.S.  MIRV  ■  programs  and  against  a  MIRV 
test  ban  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
rommietee  on  August  6,  1900,  he  stoted  that 
■some  way  to  oontrol  SAM  upgrading  must 
be  found."  Thla  has  been  used  since  as  an 
argument  for  rxiahlng  ahead  with  the  U.8. 
Mlnuteman  III  land-based  ICBM  and  sub- 
marine-launched Poseidon  MIRV  programs, 
even  though  the  Soviets  had  halted  and  cut 
back  on  their  ABM  deployment  and  oould 
not  achieve  a  true  ABM  system  requiring 
US  MIRVs  for  more  than  flve  years.  Further- 
more, it  was  a  major  cause  of  half-hearted 
and  patently  unrealistic  past  U.S.  efforts  to 
seek  llmltotlons  on  MIRVs  at  SALT,  even 
though  such  limitations  would  have  been 
a  much  more  effective  way  of  protecting  our 
Mlnuteman  deterrent  force  than  would  be  a 
celling  on  numbers  of  the  large  Soviet  SS-0 
missiles,  which  the  administration  propoaed 
Instead.  This  failure  In  the  long  run  will,  by 
undermining  the  viability  of  our  entire  Mln- 
uteman deterrent.  Increase  the  risk  to  U.S. 
security  far  more  than  could  any  conceivable 
conversion  of  Soviet  BAMs  to  ABMs.  Un- 
fortunately, there  Is  no  evidence  from  the 
Joint  U3.-USSR  statement  in  May  that 
MIRVs  will  be  In  the  next  stage  of  SALT  a 
serious  topic  for  discussion  under  the  mea- 
sures for  limiting  offensive  weapons. 

President  Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  World 
Message  last  February  36  stated  that  "we 
have  not  yet  found  a  way  to  overcome  certain 
differences  (on  verification).  ITiey  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  In  connection  with  our  at- 
tempts to  limit  or  ban  MIRVs  or  ABMs." 
The  SAM  Upgrade  fears  are  the  only  con- 
ceivable difficulty  that  could  arise  In  verify- 
ing an  ABM  limitation,  since  ABMs  per  se  are 
easily  detectable  by  national  or  unilateral 
means.  If  some  speciid  verification  proce- 
dures, such  as  Inspection  by  foreigners  of 
SAM  complexes  or  special  operational  pro- 
cedures for  antiaircraft  radars  are  sought, 
then  we  will  flaid  it  extremely  difficult  to 
settle  on  any  ABM  controls.  As  long  as  a 
nationwide  net  of  large  ABM  radars  is 
banned,  onslte  Inspection  wlU  not  be  needed. 
A  severe  limitation  on  ABMs,  even  without 
any  restrictions  on  offensive  weapons,  would 
be  In  the  US  security  Interest,  for  it  would 
guarantee  our  ability  to  retaliate  with  dev- 
astating effect  against  the  USSR  after  any 
conceivable  flrst  strike. 

Is  SAM  Upgrade  a  real  security  problem  or 
only  a  myth  concocted  to  make  more  difficult 
the  halting  of  the  strategic  arms  race?  Ite 
proponente  propose  that  a  Russian  ABM 
would  b^  made  out  of  an  existing  bomber 
defense.  Tet,  President  Nixon  in  announcing 
our  Safeguard  decision  stoted  that  "an  ABM 
system  designed  to  protect  cities  from  a 
Soviet  type  threat  could  not  prevent  a 
catastrophic  level  of  US  fatalities."  Secretary 
Laird  reaffirmed  this  when  he  stated  that  "an 
effective  defense  of  our  population  against  a 
major  Soviet  attack  is  not  now  feasible." 
Thus,  even  without  any  restrictions  and  us- 
ing all  the  technology  avaUable  from  US 
science,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  an  ABM  which 
could  protect  our  people  can  be  built  I  Why 
then  Is  It  so  easy  for  the  Russians  to  convert 
an  aircraft  defense  system  Into  an  ABM; 
why  are  our  military  planners  requesting 
more  than  $13  billion  for  the  Safeguard  ABM, 
which  Its  proponents  admit  is  not  capable  of 
protecting  populations  and  its  opponente 
claim  Is  incapable  of  even  doing  the  easier 
Job  of  protecUng  Mlnuteman  sites?  Why  not 
simply  convert  the  US  Nike-Hercules  aircraft 
defense  mlasUe  system,  which  is  being  dls- 
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mantled  even  though  It  compares  favorably 
with  the  Sovtet  SAMs? 

An  ABM  system  must  have  high-powered, 
highly  complex  radars  to  track  many  Incom- 
ing objects  over  long  distances  and  discrimi- 
nate potential  nuclear  warheads  from  a  wide 
variety  of  decoys.  These  radars  are  extremely 
visible  to  photographic  observation  and  re- 
quire many,  many  years  for  construction. 
Before  they  become  operaMe,  they  will  have 
to  go  on  the  air  radiating  large  amounts  of 
energy  which  will  be  readily  detectable  and 
Identifiable  to  electronic  pickup  devices  far 
twyond  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Umon. 
Since  neither  the  Tallinn  nor  other  Soviet 
SAMs  have  radars  which  in  any  way  resem- 
ble such  items,  the  SAM  Up-grade  fearmon- 
gers  suggested  that.  Instead,  the  Soviet  early- 
warning  Henhouse  radars  (sImUar  to  US 
BMEWS  radars)  might  lie  linked  to  the  air 
defense  system  to  replace  the  missing  ABM 
ones.  Even  if  this  were  done,  the  system 
would  have  marginal  effectiveness;  even  more 
Important,  these  Henhouse  radars  are,  In 
most  cases,  situated  on  the  periphery  of  the 
USSR  and  are  Indefensible.  They  oould  be 
destroyed  by  the  first  incoming  mtsslle,  and 
the  system  would  be  a  blinded  Cyclops.  Fur- 
thermore, the  air  defense  interceptor  mis- 
siles themselves  are  also  completely  Inade- 
quate. In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  in  order 
to  turn  a  Soviet  aircraft  defense  system  into 
an  ABM  with  any  real  capability  to  affect 
the  US  deterrent,  the  existing  radars  would 
have  to  l>e  replaced  or  a  large  number  of 
new  ones  built,  thousands  of  new  intercep- 
tors deployed,  and  a  completely  new  na- 
tionwide Command  and  Oontrol  system  In- 
stalled. Better  to  start  from  scratch. 

Yet  it  Is  the  fear  that  something  like 
this  will  happen  which  has,  In  the  past,  been 
a  critically  Important  factor  in  undercut- 
ting success  at  SALT.  This  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  so  in  the  next  round  if 
President  Nixon's  satisfaction  at  breaking 
the  SALT  deadlock  \B  not  to  be  Illusory.  Like- 
wise, this  myth  must  no  longer  be  used  to 
promote  new  and  expensive  US  strategic 
weapons  programs  such  as  MIRVs,  long  be- 
fore any  real  security  requirement  exists. 
It  is  time  that  we  drop  the  double  standard 
that  attributes  to  the  Russians  technologi- 
cal feate  of  which  we  are  incapable.  If  we 
allow  such  remote  possibilities  to  eat  away 
at  our  strategic  policies,  we  shall  never  be 
released  from  the  burden  and  risks  of  an 
escalating  arms  race. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  PULASKI 


'  MIRV— Mtiltlple  XndependenUy  TargeU- 
ble  Reentry  Vehicle,  used  to  provide  a  alngle 
nussile  with  several  nuclear  warheads  which 
can  be  fired  at  dUTerent  targets. 

CXVH 3244— Part  37 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCOMBEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  October  7,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  192d 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Qen.  Casimir 
Pulaski  evokes  thoughts  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  In  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Gen- 
eral Pulaski's  life — ^his  participation  in 
our  Revolutionary  War,  his  love  of  free- 
dom, his  heroic  death  at  the  Battle  of 
Savannah — have  been  recounted  time 
and  again.  His  feats  of  bravery  have  been 
praised;  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  has  been  imitated:  his  imace  has 
been  memorialized  In  works  of  bronze, 
marble,  and  stone. 

However.  General  Pulaski  did  not  fit 
the  stereotyped  Image  of  a  hot).  We  often 
tend  to  envision  our  heroes  as  men  at  ad- 
vanced age,  having  a  record  of  achieve- 
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ment  over  a  long  span  of  life,  or  tnicces- 
slve  military  triumphs.  General  Pulaski 
was  none  of  these. 

He  became'  a  fighter  for  freedom — a 
revolutionary  of  his  age — when  he  was 
barely  20  years  old,  having  participated 
In  causes  of  the  oppressed  in  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Prance.  Inspired  by  the 
exchange  of  views  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin In  Paris  on  the  rigiits  and  freedom  of 
individuals,  and  armed  with  a  letter  of 
Introduction  to  George  Washington,  he 
arrived  In  Boston  when  he  was  only  29 
years  old.  In  the  2  years  that  followed,  he 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general, 
organized  and  commanded  the  flrst 
Americsui  cavalry,  participated  In  the 
Battles  of  Trenton,  Germantown,  and 
Brandywlne,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
during  the  siege  of  Savannah.  At  31  his 
life  was  ended. 

Although  his  efforts  at  defending  his 
native  Poland  against  imperialist  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  won  him  wide  re- 
nown throughout  Europe,  his  activism 
also  brought  him  severe  criticism  in  his 
homeland  which  remained  in  bondage  to 
its  powerful  neighbors.  The  Polish  rebel- 
lion of  1768  was  a  failure,  both  for  the 
nation  and  for  Pulaski.  It  resulted  In  the 
arrest  and  death  of  his  father,  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  family  estates,  and  in 
Pulaski's  eventual  exile. 

E>efeat  was  familiar  to  him  in  "the  New 
World"  as  in  the  old.  As  he  rode  to  his 
death  in  Savannah,  the  general  could 
look  back  on  his  11  years  of  fight- 
ing and  see  mostly  defeats.  After  11 
years,  his  goal  seemed  no  closer  to  real- 
ization than  when  he  started — in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  in  Poland  the  forces  of  op- 
pression seemed  firmly  entrenched.  The 
cause  of  freedom  did  not  appear  to  be 
winning.  At  his  death,  life  must  have 
seemed  to  him  a  bitter  disillusioning 
failure:  For  he  gave  up  a  comfortable 
aristocratic  life,  suffered  privation,  con- 
tinually risked  his  life — yet  his  cause  was 
seemingly  unobtainable. 

We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  General 
Pulaski's  cause  did  win.  And  it  won  only 
because  men  like  the  general  had  the 
perseverence  to  continue  the  fight  against 
great  odds,  with  little  hope  of  success 
simply  because  they  believed  and  knew 
that  the  cause  was  just  and  worth  the 
sacrifice.  And  it  Is  this  same  spirit  that 
must  again  be  the  Insplraticn  In  our  ef- 
forts toward  domestic  reforms  as  well  as 
in  our  international  relations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate 
to  note,  as  we  commemorate  General 
Pulaski's  deeds,  the  situation  in  the  coun- 
try  of  his  birth.  We  know  Poland  was  not 
free  when  General  Pulaski  fell  in  Octo- 
ber of  1779  and  it  is  not  entirely  free  to- 
day. The  people  of  Poland  are  still  re- 
strained and  cannot  raise  their  voices  for 
Polish  interests,  nor  act  as  Polish  pa- 
triots, nor  openly  cherish  the  noble  Pol- 
ish tradltloiu.  But  there  is  a  profound 
c<axfldenoe  In  the  fact  that  the  Poles 
have  survived  the  partitiana.  the  con- 
quests, the  suppresslcms.  Tlie  Polish  char- 
acter, personality,  culture — the  Polish 
spirit  as  ezempUfMi  bgr  Oeneral  Pula- 
ski— ^has  survived.  And  that.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  Itself  an  inspiration. 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 


October  12,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
HuGHxs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PKATKR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  a  spirit,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  in  Thy  holiness, 
justice,  and  righteciisness,  we,  the  sons  of 
Thy  creation  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee.  O  Thou  whose  rulership 
transcends  all  nations,  all  religions,  and 
all  men,  give  us  wisdom  here  to  do  in 
our  time  what  Thou  dost  will  for  all  time. 
Guide,  by  Thy  truth,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  Judiciary,  and  all  In  the 
service  of  this  Ctovemment  in  paths  of 
of  righteousness  and  peace.  Make  us  a 
people  whose  lives  are  incandescent  with 
the  love  and  grace  and  compassion  which 
belong  to  those  who  love  Thee  with  their 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  their 
neighbor  as  themselves. 

In  His  name  who  gave  the  Command- 
ments. Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellkndkr)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Sknate, 
Presidint  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  12, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ottdal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Hasolo  E. 
HuoKBa.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allkk  J.  Elu:ndeb, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED     DURING      ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  8.  1971,  Mr.  Moss, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs,  reported  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  on  October  11,  1971,  the 
bill  (S.  2042)  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in 
consolidated  dockets  numbered  326-D, 
326-E,  326-P,  32&-0,  326-H,  366,  and 
367  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted *  report  (No.  92-393)  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 


ings of  Friday,  October  8,  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEafT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuGHis) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submlttmg 
nominations,  were  commimlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  the  executive  session,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Ovzrobugation  or  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  for 
"Orants  to  States  for  public  aaslatance",  for 
fiscal  year  1073,  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the    Committee    on    Appropriations. 


Proposkd  District  of  CoLtrmiA  Comtrollxo 
StrasTANCsa  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  the  narcotic,  depressant,  stimu- 
lant, and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  Comptroixkr  Ocnsral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Large  Coete  to  the  OoTernment 
Not  Recovered  For  Launch  Services  Pro- 
vided to  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration", Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spaoe  Administra- 
tion, dated  October  8.  1071  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Proposed  LECisijiTtON  Relating  to  Trrucs  to 
Certain  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  suits  to  adjudicate  disputed  titles  to 
lands  in  which  the  United  States  claims  an 
interest  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair». 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HuoHEs)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works: 

"AssEMBLT   Joint  Resoltttion   No.   38 

"Relative  to  the  Federal   Highway 

Beautiflcation  Act 

"Whereas,  Rottdslde  rest  stops  and  view- 
point outlooks  enhance  the  value  of  high- 
ways in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  iointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  req>ectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  modify  the  Federal 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  to  allow  the  use 
of  federal -aid  highway  funds  now  earmarked 
for  the  interstate  highway  system  to  provide 
roadside  rest  stops  and  viewpoint  ouUooks 
along  sections  of  ofllclally  adopted  state 
scenic  highways:  and  be  tt  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

"RESOLtmON 

"Resolution  to  express  the  solidarity  and 
sympathy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  petition  made  by  the  labor 
movements  and  by  the  Honorable  Oovemor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  that  Puerto  Rloo  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  applloatlon  of  the  presi- 
dential proclamation  as  to  wages  below 
the  federal  minimum 

"STATEMxirr  or  kotivxb 
"On   the  sixteenth  of  last  August,  Hon. 
Richard  M.   Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Issued  a  presidential  or- 
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der  wherein  there  Is  provided  a  total  freea- 
tnf  of  prioaa.  ra&ts  and  wa«as  throughout 
the  entire  Amerioaa  Nation,  for  a  parlod  of 
ninety  days.  Furthermore,  the  prealdeatlal 
order  has  established  a  surtax  of  10  percent 
on  imports.  These  are  anti-inflationary 
measxires  for  the  purpose  of  stabilising  the 
economy  of  this  nation. 

"In  Its  soope  and  Implementation,  this 
presidential  order  covers  Puerto  Rico,  and 
in  the  same  measure  in  which  Its  results 
are  the  settling  of  the  situation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  the  International  markets  and  the 
BtablUsatlon  of  the  North  American  econ- 
omy. In  that  same  measure  It  will  redound 
in  benefits  of  our  local  economy.  However, 
that  part  of  the  presidential  order  on  the 
freezing  of  wages.  Is  not  favorable  to  our  la- 
bor force,  since  a  oonsldarable  segment  there- 
by does  not  yet  receive  the  minimum  wages 
m  force  In  the  United  States.  Therefore,  It 
Is  necessary  to  request  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  admin- 
istrative organization  created  by  him  to  see 
to  the  strict  fulfillment  of  his  order,  to  ex- 
empt Puerto  Rloo  from  the  application  of 
the  presidential  order  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  it  may  affect  wage  Increases  which 
fluctuate  below  the  federal  minimum  wages. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Puerto  Rico: 

"First:  To  express  the  solidarity  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  petition  made  by  the  labor  movements 
and  by  the  Honorable  Oovemor  of  Ptierto 
Rico  that  the  presidential  proclamation  on 
the  freezing  of  prices,  rents  and  wages  should 
not  be  applied  to  Puerto  Rico  as  to  wages 
which  are  below  the  federal  minimum  wages. 
"Second:  To  direct  that  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Rl<d>- 
ard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  the  Congrea  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  leaders  of  the  la- 
bor unions  of  Puerto  Rloo  and  to  the  radio, 
press  and  television  of  the  country  for  Its 
diffusion  to  the  public." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table: 

"RxsoLTrnoN  No.  863 
"Resolution  to  congratulate  the  Puerto  Rican 
Congreesman  Herman  BadUlo,  for  his  tri- 
umph In  benefit  of  Puerto  Rloo  on  obtain- 
ing the  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lmbat  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
that,  should  It  finally  loe  passed,  would 
have  the  effect  of  extending  to  the  Com- 
monwWth  of  Puerto  Rloo  the  benefits  of 
said  act  and  other  federal  laws  In  the  field 
of  education,  thereby  granting  to  the  Is- 
land the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to 
the  other  states  of  the  Union 

"Whereas:  The  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvee, 
which  is  considering  the  extension  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  approved  yesterday. 
Wednesday,  September  39,  an  amendment  to 
said  act  thereby  granting  to  Puerto  Rloo  the 
same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the  states 
of  the  Union  In  all  Its  provisions,  thxis  elim- 
inating the  present  Umltatlons  In  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  to  be  granted  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  terri- 
tories. 

"Whereas:  It  Is  very  possible  that  on  being 
transmitted  to  the  Conference  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  the  principle  of 
«qual  treatment  contained  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  be  extended  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  under 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  re- 
ceived federal  funds  for  the  amount  of 
twenty-six  million  (36.000,000)  dollars  this 
year,  as  well  as  to  other  laws  which  appropri- 
ate federal  funds  for  education. 

"Whereas:  Should  said  Uws  be  finally 
P*ssed  with  the  amendments  approved  by 


the  C}ommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House,  the  Island  would  additionally 
receive  In  federal  funds  about  forty  minion 
(40,0<X),000)  dollars  for  the  various  eletnen- 
tary,  secondary,  vocational  and  university 
educational  programs. 

"VlTbereas:  Education  In  Puerto  Rico  Is 
facing  a  crisis  through  Insufficiency  of  avail- 
able funds  to  be  assigned  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Puerto  Rloo  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  is 
In  urgent  need  of  federal  economic  aid. 

"Whereas:  Representative  Herman  BadUlo, 
Democrat  lor  the  Bronx,  a  Puerto  Rloan  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House,  sponsored  said 
amendment. 

"Therefore:  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.  To  transmit  to  Representative 
Herman  BadiUo,  the  ackxkowledgment  of  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  for  his  extraordinary 
achievement  In  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  education,  by  sending  copy  of 
this  Resolution. 

"Section  2.  To  thank  him  In  the  name  of 
the  people  ot  Puerto  Rloo  for  the  oontlnuous 
efforts  which  the  distinguished  Congressman 
has  i>een  performing  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

"Section  3.  To  request  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  approve  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  with  the  amendments  which 
grant  to  Puerto  Rico  equal  treatment  as  that 
given  to  the  states  of  the  Union. 

"Section  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect Immediately  after  its  approval." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  pray- 
ing for  a  strong  program  of  national  defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
County  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
Clubs,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  of  ttie  seas  for  our 
fishing  fleet;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Lester  StauSer,  Warren,  Ohio,  relating  to  the 
economic  problem  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sertoma  Club, 
Inc.,  Shawnee,  Kans.,  relating  to  tiie  United 
Nation's  Convention  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punlshntent  of  Oenoclde;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rdatlons. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Frater- 
nal Americans,  Alexandria,  Va.,  praying  for 
a  solution  of  the  problems  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  nater- 
nal  Americans,  Alexandila,  Va.,  relating  to 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Olma  of 
Oenoclde;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Frater- 
nal Americans,  Alexandria,  Va.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  certain  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  admission  of  aliens  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Frater- 
nal Americans,  Alexandria,  Va..  relating  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Frater- 
nal Americans,  Alexandria.  Va.,  relating  to 
dangers  resulting  from  drug  abuse;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  Frater- 
nal Americans,  Alexandria,  Va.,  praying  for 
the  designation  of  nag  Day  ^  a  legal  holi- 
day; to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  MUltary  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.G.,  re- 
lating to  a  forceful  policy  of  law  eaatorce- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  summonses,  one  issued  to  the  Vice 


President  and  one  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, with  accompanying  letters,  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  .and  the  UB.  attorney  for  the 
northern  OMtriOt  of  Florida,  relative  to 
Civil  Action  FUe  No.  PCA  2419,  B.  Nowlln 
Keener,  Jr..  plaintiff,  against  the  Congress 
of  the  TJnlted  States,  defendant;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
J.  L.  Zubrod,  Sr.,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  control  of  certain  rifles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Psy- 
chological Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
relating  to  early  child  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  report  (No. 
92-394)  on  HJl.  7072,  the  House-passed 
airport  and  airway  amendments,  without 
reconmiendatlon  and  without  amend- 
ment. 

HJl.  7072  is  similar  to  S.  1437,  the  air- 
port and  airway  amendments  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  on  Senate  Re- 
port No.  92-378.  The  oommlttee  recom- 
mends that  8. 1437  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  report  H Jl.  7072  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar 80  that  S.  1437,  In  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
House  enacted  provisions  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  before  the  Senate. 

This  procedure  will  enable  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  resolve  differences  in 
the  legislation  in  a  conference  shoold  the 
House  not  accede  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment we  will  propose  to  HJt.  7072. 

llie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


INTRODUimON    OP    tmia  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PMAMBom) : 

S.  2681.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the  In- 
terstate Cixninerce  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  payment  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  existing  Oovemment  loan  guaranty 
to  a  maximum  period  of  30  years.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2682.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LoliU  V. 
Javier;  and 

8.  2683.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Haviv  Schle- 
ber.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  609  of  the 
Merchant    Marine    Act.    1936.    as    amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  368S.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mely  Felicia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8.  2686.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of  States 
and  local  subdlvlslona  to  provide  for  domes- 
tic preference  in  acquiring  materials  for  pub- 
lic use.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  IAAN8FTBLD  (for  Mr.  0>atkl)  : 
8.  aS87.  A  blU  to  kutborlz«  the  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  In  Square  734  In  the 
District  of  OolumbU,  and  for  otber  purpoeea. 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2688.  A  bUI  to  eetabllab  an  urban  maae 
transportation  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
posee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wn.i.uMW) : 
S.  3889.  A  bill  to  promote  development  and 
expansion   of   community   schools   through- 
out the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCUWEUUER: 
S.   2600.    A   blU    for   the   relief   of   FUlppo 
CrlTelll.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  2684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  section  509  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  a  new  technology 
which  may  have  great  Importance  for 
our  UJ3.  flag  merchant  marine.  The  bill 
would  do  this  by  permitting  vessels  in- 
corporating that  technology  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  loan  insurance  and 
mortgage  insurance  programs  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Although  these  vessels  are  currently 
eligible  for  limited  participation  In  the 
loan  Insurance  and  mortgage  insurance 
proerram  imder  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
put  this  technology  on  an  equal  footing 
and  provide  full  insurance  benefits  up  to 
87  Vi  percent,  as  Is  available  to  other  ves- 
sels, rather  than  the  limited  75-percent 
Insurance  that  is  now  available  to 
hydrofoils. 

Clearly  new  technology  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rina can  hope  to  be  competitive.  We  have 
seen  this  in  the  development  of  contain- 
erizatlon  and  the  new  LASH  and  Seabee 
ships.  I  believe  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  allow  us  to  pursue  more 
vigorously  another  promising  technolog- 
ical Innovation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2684 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
600  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  after  the  words,  "oceangoing  barge 
of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
gross  tons"  a  comma  and  the  words,  "or  In 
the  case  of  a  vessel  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand live  hundred  horsepower  designed  to  be 
capable  of  sustained  speed  of  not  less  than 
forty  knots". 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2686.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of 
States  and  local  subdivisions  to  provide 


for  domestic  preference  In  acquiring 
materials  for  public  use.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THI  8TAT.Y  "Birr  AMXEICAN"  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  now  Introduce  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  of  special  Importtmce  to  our 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  a  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" Act  since  1934.  Twenty-one  other 
States  suid  territories  also  gave  prefer- 
ence to  domestic  goods  in  their  purchas- 
ing practices. 

In  a  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  the  California  "Buy  American" 
Act  was  declared  imconstltutlonal  be- 
cause it  was  an  "encroachment  upon  the 
Federal  Government's  exclusive  power 
over  foreign  affairs,  and  constituted  an 
undue  Interference  with  the  United 
States'  conduct  of  foreign  relations." 
This  decision  has  the  effect  of  making 
all  States  "Buy  American"  Act  find  regu- 
lations unenforceable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  decision  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  was  cor- 
rect. See  United  States  v.  Curtiss -Wright 
Export  Corp.  299  UJ3.  304  (1936).  Such 
purchase  practices  are  related  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  are 
proper  matter  for  congressional  consid- 
eration. 

Overruling  of  State  "Buy  American" 
Act  has  aggravated  the  problem  of  cre- 
ating new  Jobs  and  reducing  unemploy- 
ment at  a  time  of  particular  economic 
difQculty. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
unduly  restrictive  trade  barriers  are  self- 
defeating,  but  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
not  to  promote  restrictive  trade  policies 
but  to  allow  a  special  exception  recog- 
nized in  world  trade. 

The  "General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade" — GATT — entered  into  by  the 
major  trading  nations  in  the  world  to 
establish  the  "rules  of  the  road"  as  far  as 
foreign  trade  practices  are  concerned, 
recognizes  that  most  world  governmental 
agencies  want  to  "Buy  National"  and 
excluded  governmental  purchases  from 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Over  32 
trading  countries  have  laws  or  regula- 
tions restricting  governmental  purchases 
to  domestic  goods. 

This  bill  will  resiilt  in  the  promotion 
of  American  enterprise,  the  providing  of 
Jobs  and  the  generating  of  tax  revenue 
for  the  States.  It  will  allow  the  States 
to  establish  "Buy  American"  policies  sim- 
ilar to  those  now  existing  in  regard  to 
purchases  by  Federal  agencies. 

This  action  wiU  not  reflect  a  change 
in  policy  but  merely  continuance  of  pol- 
icies which  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
States  for  over  35  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2686 

A  bill  to  clarify  the  right  of  states  and  local 
subdivisions  to  provide  for  domestic  pref- 
erence  In   acquiring   materials   for   public 
use 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative$    of    the    United    State*    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Title 
41,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  add  a 
new  Section   10(e)    thereto,  as  follows: 

"10(e)  Purchases  by  state  and  political 
subdivisions. 

Any  law  enacted  or  any  regulation 
adopted  by  any  State  either  prior  to  or  sub- 
sequent to  the  enactment  hereof  providing 
for  domestic  preference  for  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  acquired  for  public  use 
by  that  State  or  any  of  Its  political  subdi- 
visions shall  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  State's  police  power  and  shall  not  con- 
stitute an  encroachment  upon  the  power  of 
the  United  Statee  government  over  foreign 
affairs  or  foreign  commerce,  nor  an  undue 
Interference  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  by  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
conflict  with  or  be  subject  to  any  Executive 
agreement  that  exempts  from  Its  provi- 
sions: laws,  reflations  or  requirements  gov- 
erning the  procurement  by  governmental 
agencies  of  product*  purchased  for  govern- 
mental purposes  and  not  with  a  view  to 
commercial  resale  or  with  a  view  to  uae  is 
the  production  of  goods  for  commercial  re- 
sale." 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2688.  A  bill  to  establish  an  urban 
mass  transportation  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  cre- 
ate a  Federal  trust  fund  for  mass  trans- 
portation similar  to  the  one  that  has 
been  used  to  finance  the  Nation's  high- 
way system. 

The  primary  revenue  source  for  the 
rapid  transit  fund  would  be  the  7 -per- 
cent excise  tax  on  new  cars  which  the 
President  wants  lifted  to  stimulate  1972 
model  sales.  The  excise  tax  produced 
$2.2  bUlion  in  revenues  In  1970.  This 
trust  fund,  which  would  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1973,  would  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  Federal  money  available 
for  urban  mass  transit  in  fiscal  1974 
and  1975.  It  would  also  require  substan- 
tially less  local  matching  fimds  than  the 
present  program.  If  instituted,  the  trust 
would  create  upward  of  140,000  new  jobs. 

The  President's  proposed  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  is  a  deplorable  step  that  will 
worsen  trafflc  congestion  and  air  pollu- 
tion for  Federal  help,  the  administration 
is  proposing  a  multibillion  dollar  Federal 
tax  loss  that  will  make  things  tougher 
for  people  living  and  working  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Income  from  the  excise  tax  should  go 
instead  into  a  form  of  relevant  revenue 
sharing  that  will  help  our  cities  meet 
their  high  priority  mass  transit  needs. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
not  advocate  even  a  1-year  suspension 
of  the  tax.  But  the  President  has  boxed 
us  in.  Some  8  million  people  may  well 
think  that  he  guaranteed  them  that  they 
will  get  $200  off  their  1972  cars  retro- 
active to  August  15.  Many  families  are 
counting  on  that  guaranty;  the  automo- 
bile industry  has  based  sales  campaigns 
on  it.  Congress  cannot  reverse  history  at 
this  late  date;  all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
set  things  aright  for  the  future. 

The  President  declared  in  a  nationwide 
radio  and  television  speech  on  August  16 
in  which  he  announceid  his  new  economic 
program : 

I  win  propose  to  repeal  the  7  percent  exdae 
tax  on  automobiles,  effective  today.  This  will 
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mean  a  reduction  In  price  of  about  $300  per 
car.  I  shaU  Insist  that  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry pass  this  tax  reduction  on  to  tbe  near- 
ly eight  mlUlon  customers  who  are  buying 
automobUee  this  year. 

Two  other  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  calling  for  creation  of  a 
general  trust  fund  for  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, one  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennidt  and  another  by  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Representative  Ed- 
ward KocH  has  Introduced  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  the  House.  The  excise  tax  is  pro- 
posed as  a  source  of  revenue  in  each  of 
these  bills.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee already  has  begun  hearings  on  the 
Kennedy  and  Percy  bills.  Precipitous 
White  House  action  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cut  short  congressional  consid- 
eration of  these  proposals.  The  mass 
transit  trust  fimd  proposal  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  was  originally  introduced 
by  Representative  Koch  in  1969. 

Only  $2.31  billion  at  the  very  most  will 
be  available  for  mass  transit  the  next  3 
fiscal  years — 1973-75 — xmder  the  swimin- 
Istratlon's  plan  of  financing  through 
general  appropriations.  In  contrast,  rein- 
stituting  the  excise  tax  and  earmarking 
the  Income  for  mass  transit  could  mean 
$4.4  billion  for  fiscal  1974  and  1975  at  the 
present  level  of  revenue. 

The  automobile  is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
polluter.  Even  If  new  cars  are  less  pol- 
luting than  old  ones,  the  increase  in  num- 
bers will  more  than  offset  the  difference. 
While  the  Federal  Government  pours  $5 
billion  a  year  into  highways,  our  cities 
are  being  starved  for  mass  transit  fluids. 

Although  the  President  recognized  that 
even  a  minimal  mass  transit  progrsim 
would  require  a  Federal  commitment  of 
at  least  $10  biUion  over  a  12 -year  period, 
the  President  asked  for — and  Congress 
approved — a  total  authorization  of  only 
$3.1  billion,  spread  over  5  years  beginning 
in  fiscal  1971. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  meager  fimd- 
Ing  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  itself 
estimates  that  mass  transit  plans  already 
on  the  drawing  boards  will  call  for  the 
Federal  expenditure  of  10  times  that 
amount — $32.8  billion.  In  1969  dollars — 
over  the  next  10  years.  Clearly,  neither 
property  taxes  nor  fares  can  meet  the 
monumental  cost  of  modem  rapid  tran- 
sit. 

The  administration  estimates  that 
with  the  stimulus  of  a  tax  cut,  Detroit 
could  increase  its  projected  sales  of  1972 
cars  by  600,000,  for  total  annual  sales 
of  8.6  million  new  automobiles.  Since 
American  motorists  Junk  about  6.5  mil- 
lion old  cars  annually,  the  result  will  be 
a  net  increase  of  more  than  2  million 
cars  on  the  road.  More  than  101  miUlon 
new  and  used  cars  alrecuiy  are  clogging 
up  America's  hlghwajrs,  12.4  million  of 
them  in  California  alone.  California  nor- 
mally accounts  for  12  percent  of  all  new 
car  sales.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
2  million  more? 

One-fourth  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion— ^which  Includes  many  tiderly, 
yoimg,  handicapped,  and  poor  people- 
do  not  drive  cars  and  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  availability  of  buses,  traina, 


and  subways.  Birt  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  need  better  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. Inezpaislve  and  convenient  rapid 
transit  service  is  essential  if  inner-dty 
residents  are  to  get  jobs,  especially  now 
that  more  and  more  companies  are  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs.  By  the  same  token, 
suburbanites  also  are  looking  for  more 
sensible  alternatives  to  fighting  trafflc 
Jams  twice  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  to  get 
to  their  Jobs  in  the  city. 

Only  the  financial  stability  of  regular 
revenue  income,  which  a  trust  fund  pro- 
vides, will  enable  our  cities  to  conduct 
the  long-range  planning  and  OHistruc- 
tion  that  mass  transit  systems  necessi- 
tate. A  trust  fund  assured  this  Nation 
it  would  have  the  ability  to  build  the 
highways  the  people  wanted;  we  have  no 
similar  assurance  that  we  can  now  build 
the  mass  transit  system  the  people  need. 

More  than  41,000  miles  of  Federal 
highways  have  been  constructed  since 
the  trust  fund  was  created  in  1956.  Some 
$5  billion  is  deposited  into  the  fund  an- 
nually, mainly  through  the  4-cent-a- 
gallon  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuel. 

The  revenue  from  the  autcHnobile  ex- 
cise tax  should  go  into  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund,  but  the  fund  should  not  be 
limited  to  that  single  source.  Congress 
would  appropriate  additional  money  to 
the  fund  to  meet  rising  city  needs.  The 
mass  transit  matching  formula  would  be 
the  same  as  for  highway  funds:  90-per- 
cent Federal  to  10-percent  local.  The 
present  administrative  ratio  for  mass 
transit  grants  is  67 -percent  Federal  to 
33-percent  local  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 
following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2688 

A  bill  to  establish  an  urban  mass  transpM'- 

tatlon  trust  fund,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
Congress  finds  that  the  rapid  urbanization 
and  the  continued  dispersal  of  population 
and  activities  within  urban  areas  has  made 
the  abUlty  of  all  citizens  to  move  quickly  and 
cheaply  an  urgent  national  goal;  that  new 
directions  in  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  urban  mass  transportation  are  impera- 
tive if  efficient,  safe  and  convenient  trans- 
portation compatible  with  soundly  planned 
urban  areas  is  to  be  achieved;  and  that  suc- 
cess will  require  substantially  greater  and 
assured  Federal  financial  participation  to 
permit  confident  and  oontlnulng  local  plan- 
ning, and  greater  fiexlblllty  in  program  ad- 
ministration to  conserve  scarce  resources  and 
to  take  account  of  widely  varying  local  con- 
ditions. It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  create 
a  partnership  which  permits  the  local  com- 
munity, through  Federal  financial  assistance, 
to  exercise  the  initiative  necessary  to  satisfy 
its  mass  transportation  requirements. 

TTTLiE  I— URBAN  MASS  TRANSPCWlTA'nON 
REVENUE  ACT  OF  1972 

caxATTOM  or  •nxjST  rum 
Bmc.  101.  There  la  hereby  established  In  tbe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  tbe  urban  mass  transportation 
trust  fund  ( hereinafter  in  this  Act  oaUed  the 
trust  fund).  The  truat  fund  shall  oonslat  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  i4>proprlated  or 
credited  to  the  trust  fund  as  provided  by  this 
Act. 


TaAimxa  to  imuvr  Txnn 


Sac.  103.  (a)  Excxn  Tax  oir  AuroicoBtLss. — 
There  la  hereby  appn^riat«d  to  the  trust 
fund,  out  of  i^iy  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 
to  the  tax  received  in  the  Treasury  before 
July  1,  1977,  and  which  are  attributable  to 
liability  for  tax  Incurred  before  July  1,  1977, 
under  section  4061(a)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (tax  on  automobiles, 
etc.) .  The  amounts  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  transferred  at  least  monthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  tbe 
trust  fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amoxmta, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  re- 
ceived in  the  lYeasury.  Proper  adjtiatment 
shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  eetimatee  were 
in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

(b)  ADDrnoNAi.  AppROPUATiofrs  to  the 
TxtTST  FuwD. — There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appr(^riated  from  the  general  fund  of 
tbe  Treasxiry  to  tbe  trust  fund  such  addi- 
tional siuns  as  may  be  required  to  make  the 
expenditures  referml  to  m  section  104.  These 
sums  are  to  be  repayable  advances  unless 
otherwise  provided. 

MANAOKICEMT  Or  T>I7ST  TUW 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  Okkkkai.. — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  bold 
the  trust  fund,  and  (after  consulatlon  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation)  to  repcxli 
to  the  Congress  noi  later  than  the  1st  day 
of  March  of  efM:h  year  on  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
the  trust  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  op- 
erations during  the  current  and  next  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  up  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  Such  report 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document  of 
the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  la  made. 

(b)  Investment. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
poi-tlon  of  the  trust  fund  as  is  not,  In  his 
Judgment,  required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  Inveatmente  may  be  made 
only  in  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  Statee  or  in  obligations  guaranteed 
as  t»  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpoee  such  obli- 
gations may  be  acqiilred  (1)  on  original 
Issue  at  Issue  price,  or  (3)  by  purchase  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  price. 
The  purposes  tor  which  obligations  of  the 
United  States  may  be  issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
tbe  trust  fund.  Such  special  obligations 
ShaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yield  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  tbe  date  of  such 
issue,  on  marketable  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Statee  of  oocnparable 
maturities  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  rounded  to  tbe  nearest  one-eighth  of 
I  per  centum.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
be  Issued  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
iiry  determines  that  the  purchase  of  other 
interest-bearing  obUgations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
Statee  on  original  Issue  or  at  tbe  market 
price,  is  not  in  the  pubUc  interest.  Ad- 
vances to  the  trust  fund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  102(b)   shall  not  be  mvested. 

(c)  Salx  of  Obuoationb. — Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  trust  fund  (except  special 
obUgations  Issued  exclusivtiy  to  the  trust 
fxind)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such 
special  ObUgations  may  be  redeemed  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest. 

(d)  Intekxst  and  CnxAiN  Psockeds. — The 
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Intenst  an,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  redemption  of.  any  obUgatlons  held  in 
tb«  tmst  fund  ataaiU  be  eradlted  to  and  from 
a  part  crt  tbe  traat  fund. 

■xrmuiTURM  raoM  thx  trttbt  txtko 

Sic.  104.  (a)  UaB&N  Mass  TBAjrspoaxATioM 
Procrams. — Amounts  In  the  trust  fund  sbaU 
b«  availabla.  aa  provided  by  appropriation 
Acta,  for  rn airing  ezpendlturee  to  meet  obll- 
gaUons  of  the  United  States  which  are  In- 
curred after  June  30,  1073.  for  flacal  years 
1974.  197S,  1870.  and  1977  under  the  Urban 
Maaa  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (49  U^.C. 
1601  et  aeq.).  aa  amended  (Including  gen- 
eral adminlatratlve  expenaes). 

(b)  BxPATiiKNT  or  Advamcks  Pboic  Gkm- 
BLAL  FuMD. — Advancea  made  pursuant  to 
section  loa(b)  sbaU  be  repaid  wltn  Interest 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaviry  determines  that 
moneys  are  available  in  the  trust  fund  for 
such  puri>oeeak  Interest  shall  be  at  rates 
computed  In  the  same  manner  as  provided  In 
MCtlon  103(b)  for  special  obllgaUona  and 
compounded  semiannually. 

USUTATION    ON    BCPBIVDITUBaS 

Owe.  108.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
aball  from  time  to  time,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  eetl- 
m&te  the  amounts  which  will  be  available  In 
tbe  trust  fund  (excluding  repayable  ad- 
vances) to  defray  the  expenditures  required 
to  be  made  from  the  fund.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Ttanaportatlon  whenever,  after  aU  other  ex- 
pendlturee  required  to  be  made  from  the 
trust  fund  have  been  defrayed,  the  amounts 
available  In  the  trust  fund  (excluding  repay- 
able advances)  will  be  insufficient  to  defray 
expemllturas  required  to  meet  obllgatlona 
incurred  under  section  104(a).  Whenever  he 
Is  advised  of  any  insufficiency,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  for  the  fiscal  year 
affected,  determine  the  percentage  wbich  the 
amount  remaining  available  Is  of  the  anuiunt 
authorized  to  be  obligated  for  that  fiscal  year 
under  aecUon  104(a)  and  shall,  by  prorating 
using  that  percentage,  determine  the  amount 
which  r""*  be  obligated  In  lieu  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  obligated  but  for  the  provl- 
■lacs  of  this  subsection.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  tnat,  after 
all  other  expenditures  required  to  be  made 
fnmi  such  fund  have  been  defrayed,  there 
will  be  available  in  the  trust  fund  (exclud- 
ing repayable  advances)  amounts  sufficient 
to  defray  the  obligations  previously  withheld 
under  section  104(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  he 
shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion who  may  then  obligate  sucli  amounts. 

□rr^ucAL  BivuiUH  AJcaNDmxrra 
Skj.  108.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4001(a)  (3)  of  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger  automo- 
bllea,  etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  ArUelea  enumerated  In  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  7  percent.  The  tax  imposed 
by  this  subaectlon  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entimerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  which  are  sold  by  the  mantifscturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  after  June  30,  1077." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WiLUAUs) : 
S.  2689.  A  bill  to  promote  development 
and  expansion  of  community  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

COMMtTNTTT    SCHOOI.    CEirrXB    DXVKLOPMKNT 
ACT 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, with  Senator  Wiluaibs,  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Community  School 
Center  Development  Act. 


In  Just  about  every  municipality  In 
the  United  States,  the  largest  single  In- 
vestment of  public  funds  in  physical  fa- 
cilities is  the  total  public  school  plant. 
These  buildings,  usually  within  walking 
distance  of  the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods they  serve,  are  also  frequently 
among  the  best  and  newest  facilities  in 
the  area. 

It  Is  a  shameful  waste  to  use  such 
public  facilities  only  part  of  the  day,  5 
days  a  week,  39  weeks  a  year,  and  solely 
for  the  formal  education  of  youngsters. 
The  traditional  school — operating  lim- 
ited hours  and  serving  only  the  young — 
is  an  extravagance  that  modem  America 
cannot  abide. 

The  bin  which  we  introduce  today — the 
Community  School  Center  Development 
Act — ^meets  this  problem  by  promoting 
the  development  and  expansion  of  com- 
munity schools  In  all  50  States. 

The  community  school  concept  alms  at 
transforming  the  traditional  role  of  the 
neighborhood  school  into  that  of  a  total 
community  center  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  b6u;kgrounds,  operating  extended 
hours  throughout  the  year.  The  school 
could  work  in  partnership  with  other 
groups  In  the  community  to  provide  rec- 
reational, educational,  and  a  variety  of 
other  community  and  social  services. 
Maximum  use  of  community  resources 
through  total  community  involvement 
would  achieve  broad  and  diversified  pro- 
grams. Every  community  school  would 
design  its  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  particular  people  It  serves.  Economy 
would  result  from  new  uses  of  existing 
resources  as  well  as  elimination  of  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  which  now  occurs. 

This  act  would  aid  In  development  of 
community  schools  In  three  ways:  First, 
Federal  grants  would  be  available  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  existing  com- 
miuilty  education  centers,  located  at 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
Nation,  which  would  train  community 
school  leaders  and,  \n  general,  promote 
and  assist  the  community  school  move- 
ment. Federal  grants  would  also  be  avail- 
able to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
develop  and  establish  new  community 
education  centers.  Second.  Federal 
grants  in  each  of  the  50  States  would  be 
available  for  the  establishment  of  new 
community  school  prograiw  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  ones.  These  grants 
would  help  pay  for  the  training  and  sal- 
aries of  community  school  directors  as 
well  as  other  program  expenses.  Third, 
the  Commissioner  of  Ekiucatlon,  who 
would  administer  this  act,  would  also  be 
charged  with  the  added  responsibility  of 
promoting  community  schools  through 
specific  national  programs  of  advocacy 
and  education. 

Community  schools  are  not  unknown. 
The  concept  was  developed  in  Flint. 
Mich.,  In  the  1930'8,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 
Today  there  are  over  300  established 
community  school  programs  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  the  number  Is  growing 
steadily.  We  are.  therefore,  dealing  with 
a  demonstrated  success. 

The  Mott  Foundatlcn  has  supported 
the  commonity  school  concept  consist- 
ently and  generonaly  over  the  years.  The 


programs  fostered  by  the  Community 
School  Center  Development  Act  would 
build  on  such  experimce  and  give  im- 
petus and  financial  support  to  continuing 
expansion.  It  Is  time  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
this  proven  product  by  contributing  to 
furtlier  growth  of  community  schools. 

The  added  expenses  Involved  In  op- 
erating a  community  school  program  are 
small  Indeed.  The  very  successful  pro- 
gram in  Flint.  Mich.,  has  Increased  the 
school  budget  by  only  about  6  percent. 
The  many  benefits  of  the  program  are 
estimated  to  cost  the  average  Flint 
homeowner  Just  a  few  pennies  a  day. 

Community  schools  provide  improved 
educational  programs  In  a  more  econom- 
ical way.  because  of  the  greater  return 
per  dollar  spent. 

This  act  will  benefit  all  segments  of 
our  population.  But  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  advantages  that  wlU  ac- 
crue to  our  elderly  through  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Programs  of  education,  health, 
recreation,  nutrition,  and  transporta- 
tion— possibly  with  school  buses — could 
be  established  through  community 
schools.  The  variety  of  possible  programs 
of  assistance  and  Interest  to  the  senior 
citizen  Is  almost  unlimited;  senior  cit- 
izens will  Join  with  their  neighbors  in 
serving  on  the  community  school  coun- 
cils that  will  help  devise  programs  to 
.serve  the  special  needs  of  each  com- 
munity. 

The  school  In  America  of  an  earlier 
day — 'the  little  red  schoolhouse" — ^was 
a  meeting  place  where  citizens  oould  dis- 
cuss probl«ns  and  share  in  learning  and 
recreation.  In  modem  America,  the  need 
for  a  local  community  center  still  exists. 
Today,  through  tiie  community  schools, 
the  school  can  once  again  contilbute  In 
full  measure  to  the  people  and  com- 
munity it  serves. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  much 
gratitude  the  assistance  of  the  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Community  School  Education  As- 
sociation In  providing  Infcxmation  which 
proved  useful  In  the  preparation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobo.  In  addition, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  fol- 
lowing be  included  in  the  Rscoro  after 
the  text  of  this  bill:  "The  Mott  Program 
of  the  Flint  Board  of  Education,"  which 
describes  the  community  school  concept 
and  how  it  works  in  Flint,  Mich.;  "To- 
ward the  Eternal  Summer,"  which  de- 
scribes the  activities  available  to  senior 
citizens  who  participate  In  the  commu- 
nity school  program  In  flint,  Mich.;  and 
"Community  Schools  Operate  for  Fun. 
Recreation,  Hobbies  for  AU,"  an  article 
by  Carrie  Ewlng  which  appeared  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman  of  Boise.  July  25,  1971. 
The  latter  article  describes  a  community 
schools  program  now  operating  within 
the  Boise  model  cities'  botrndaries  but 
open  to  enrollees  from  throughout  the 
Boise  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


/ 
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S.  3689 
A  bill  to  promote  development  and  expansion 

of    community    schools    throughout    the 

United  SUtas 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
jiepre»entativet  of  th«  United  State*  of 
America  In  Congre**  aaaembled, 

BHOKT     TITI.X 

SeenoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  School  Center  Development 
Act". 

STATXICXMT    OT    rUXPOSX 

S«c.  a.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide recreational,  educational,  and  a  variety 
of  other  community  and  social  swrlces 
through  the  eetabllahment  of  the  community 
nchool  as  a  center  for  such  actlvltlee  In  co- 
operation with  other  community  groups. 
DxnNmoNs 

Sxc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Kducation; 

(3)  "State"  UuUudes  in  addition  to  the 
several  Statea  of  the  t7nlted  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands: 

(3)  "State  Kducational  agency"  means  tbe 
State  Board  of  Xducatlon  or  otber  agency  or 
officer  prlmarUy  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  State  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  or  If  there  Is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Oovemor  or  State  law; 

(4)  "Council"  nieans  the  Community 
Schools  Advisory  Council; 

(6)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  an  educational  institution  in  any 
State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
cation, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
a  certificate,  (B)  la  legally  authcMlzed  within 
such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa- 
tion beyond  secondary  education,  (C)  pro- 
vides an  educational  program  for  which  it 
awards  a  bachelor's  degre  or  provldee  not 
less  than  a  two-year  program  which  la  ac- 
ceptable for  fuU  credit  toward  such  a  de- 
gree, (D)  la  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitution, and  (K)  Is  accredited  by  a  nation- 
ally recognised  accrediting  agency  or  asso- 
ciation or,  If  not  so  accredited,  (1)  Is  an 
Institution  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner has  determined  that  there  is  sat- 
isfactory assurance,  considering  the  resources 
available  to  the  institution,  the  period  of 
time,  it  any,  during  which  it  has  operated, 
the  effort  it  la  making  to  meet  accreditation 
standards,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this 
determination  la  being  made,  that  the  in- 
stitution wlU  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  such  an  agency  or  association  within 
a  reasonable  time,  or  (11)  Is  an  Institution 
whoee  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  Institutions  which  are  so 
accredited,  for  credit  on  the  stime  basis  aa 
If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  accred- 
ited. Such  term  also  includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  leas  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram of  training  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment  in  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion and  which  meets  the  provision  of  clauses 
(A),  (B),  (D),  and  (B).  For  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a 
list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
agencies  or  associations  which  he  determines 
to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
training  offered; 

(6)  "Local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  pubUc 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  servloe  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,   townstalp,   school  district,   or   otber 


political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  com- 
bination of  school  districts  ot  counties  as  are 
recognised  in  a  State  as  an  administrative 
agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schoc^.  Such  term  also  includes  any 
other  public  Institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  a  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school;  and 

(7)  "Oonununlty  school  program"  means 
a  program  in  which  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school  Is  utlllaed  as  a  community 
center  operated  In  cooperation  with  other 
groups  In  the  community  to  provide  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  a  variety  of  other 
community  and  social  services  for  the  com- 
munity that  center  serves. 

TITLE  I — COMMUNl'iy  EDUCATION  CEN- 
TERS ORAMTS 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
develop  and  establish  programs  in  commu- 
nity education  which  wlU  train  people  aa 
Community  School  Directors. 

(b)  Where  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing has  such  a  program  presenUy  In  exist- 
ence, such  grant  may  be  nuuie  to  expand  the 
program. 

APPLICATIOM 

Sac.  103.  A  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
made  to  any  institution  of  higher  education 
upon  application  to  tbe  Commissioner  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  tbe 
Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each  such 
application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  wUl  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

(3)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grama  and  activities  for  which  such  assist- 
ance is  sought; 

(8)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fvind 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neesaary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  tbe  applicant 
under  this  title;  and 

(4)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  reas- 
onably require. 

AirrHoeiZATioN  or  appbopeiationb 
Sac.  109.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n — ORAMTS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  upon 
proper  application,  make  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  eetabUshment  of 
new  community  school  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  ones. 

(b)  Orants  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the  train- 
ing and  salaries  of  community  school  direc- 
tors aa  well  as  actual  and  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  connected  with  such 
programs. 

APPOBTIONMKirr 

Sac.  303.  (a)  .The  number  of  project  grants 
avaUable  to  each  State,  subject  to  uniform 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner, 
shall  be  as  f  oUows : 

(1)  States  with  a  poptUatlon  of  lees  than 
6  million  shall  receive  not  more  than  4 
projects; 

(3)  States  with  a  population  of  more  than 
S  million  but  leas  than  10  mllUon  shaU  re- 
ceive not  more  than  6  projects; 

(3)  Statea  with  a  pcqnilatlon  of  more  than 
10  mlUlon  but  less  than  16  mmion  shaU  re- 
ceive not  more  than  8  projects;  and 

(4)  States  with  a  population  of  more  than 
IS  mUllon  shall  receive  not  more  than  10 
projecta. 

(b)  Orants  abaU  be  made  to  tbe  respective 
Stata  Educational  Agendee  for  payment  to 
the  appropriate  local  educational  agencies. 


COMBTTLTATIOIf    WITH    STATS   BDITCATIOVAI. 
AGEKCT 

Sec.  303.  In  determitdng  the  reclpienta  of 
project  granta  the  Oommtssloner  shaU  consult 
with  each  Stata  educational  agency  to  assure 
support  of  a  program  particularly  suitable  to 
that  State  and  providing  adequate  exp«4enoe 
in  the  operation  of  community  schocds. 

PATKXNTB 

Sxc.  304.  Paymenta  under  tJils  tlUe  shaU 
be  made  from  a  State's  apportionment  to 
any  State  educational  agency  which,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  303. 

AITTHOaiSATIOlf    OF    AFPaOPUATTOlfS 

Sac.  305.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 

TITLE  m — COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

PROMOTION 

PBOMonoif 

Ssc.  301.  In  order  to  promote  the  adoption 
of  community  school  programs  throughout 
the  United  Statea  the  Oommlwstoner  shaU — 

(1)  accumulate  and  disseminate  pertinent 
Information  to  local  communlUas; 

(3)  appoint  twenty-five  teams,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  four  Individuals  on  each 
team,  to  assist  communities  contemplating 
tbe  adoption  of  a  community  scboot  pro- 
gram; and 

(3)  establish  a  program  of  permanent  liai- 
son between  the  community  school  district 
and  the  Commissioner. 

AOVISOaT   COTTNCIL 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  a  Community 
Schools  Advisory  Council  to  be  conq;>oeed  of 
7  members  appointed  by  the  President  for 
terms  of  3  years  without  regard  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  CotincU  shaU  eelect  ita  own 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  and  ahaU 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  for  two-year  terms,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed  four  shaU  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  three 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  yeu«  aa 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
i^polntment.  Any  member  appointed  to  fUI 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
i4>polnted  ShaU  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shaU  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  untu  their  succes- 
sors have  taken  office.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  its  activities  and  four 
members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  CommlBBloner  shaU  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  CouncU.  A  member  of  the 
CouncU  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation. 

(c)  Tbe  Commissioner  shall  make  avaU- 
able to  the  Council  such  staff,  information, 
and  other  assistance  aa  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  Ita  activities. 

rtTNCnONS    OF    THX    COVKCH. 

Sec.  303.  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  Interesta  of  community  schools. 

COICPKKSATIOIT  OT   ICKMBOtS 

Sec.  304.  Each  member  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  303  sbaU  re- 
ceive $50  a  day,  including  travel  time,  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  in  tbe  actual  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  members  of  the 
OouncU.  Bach  such  member  ahaU  also  be  re- 
imbursed for  travtf,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 
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ADTKOanHTIOIf   OF   <FFB01^I*TI0IM 

Sxc.  SOS.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlat«d  mcta  aums  aa  vamj  b«  neceuary  to 
carry  out  tlM  purpoaaa  of  tliU  tltt*. 

TTTLE  rv — BflSCEIXANBOUS 

PKOiUBRIONS     AHD      LXMITATIOirS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Nothloc  contalnad  In  thla  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  StatflB  to  exerctse  any  direction,  super - 
vlBlon,  or  control  over  tlie  currtculmn,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Motbing  ooDtalned  In  thU  Act  aball  be 
oooBtnied  to  autborlxe  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  the  conatructlon 
of  facllltlaa  aa  a  place  of  worship  or  religious 
Instruction. 

jmiiciAi,  szvixw 

Sec.  403.  (a)  If  any  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  Ls  dlsaatlsfled  with  the  Com- 
mtaaloner^  final  action  wltb  raapeot  to  the 
approval  of  appUoatloos  submitted  under 
Tltla  n,  or  with  his  tinai  action  under  sec- 
tlcn  408,  moh  State  or  local  educational  agen- 
cy may,  within  00  daya  after  noHoe  of  suob 
actloa.  file  wltb  tbe  united  States  court  of 
appeiila  far  tlM  drcnlt  in  wblob  eacb  agency 
U  locAted  a  petttlon  fbr  review  of  that  ac- 
tloa. A  eepy  of  that  petition  shall  be  fortb- 
wlth  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  tbe  oourt 
to  the  Oommlaslaner.  The  Oommlastoner  aball 
file  promptly  In  tbe  court  tbe  reeord  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  baaed  hla  action,  at 
provided  for  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Tbe  findings  of  fact  by  the  Conunls- 
sloner,  IT  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
ahaH  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
CommlBBloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  prevloiis  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  recoifd  at  tbe  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  ahall  likewise 
be  ooncIuslTe  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  Upon  ttie  flUng  of  such  petition,  the 
oourt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  tbe  ac- 
tion of  the  Cocnmlsalaner  or  to  set  it  aside, 
tn  whole  or  In  part.  Tbe  Judgment  of  the 
oourt  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  ttie  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certlflcsUon  as  provided  In  section 
1264  or  title  38,  united  States  Code. 

ADlCimBTRATIOK 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Tbe  Oommlsaloner  may  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
offloer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  tn  administering  tdhe  provisions  of 
this  Act,  tbe  Oommlseloner  la  autbortsed  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovenunmit  and  at 
any  other  public  agency  or  tnatitntlon  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreenaMilB. 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  404.  Payments  to  a  State  under  this 
Act  may  be  mode  in  Inetallments,  In  ad- 
vance, or  by  way  of  relmbvirsement,  with 
necessary  adj\)stmenta  ou  aoeount  of  under- 
payment or  overpayment,  and  may  be  made 
directly  to  a  State  or  to  one  or  more  public 
agencies  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
State,  or  both. 

wrrHHOi.DrNO 

Ssc.  406.  Whenever  tbe  Commissioner, 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under 
this  Act.  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 


such  grant  was  mode  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  loncar  oompUes  with  tbe  pro- 
visions ol  tbia  A«t;  or 

(2)  tbet  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  Is  fOUure  to  comply  sub- 
stantlaUy  with  any  suob  provision; 
the  Commissioner  shall  noOify  in  writing 
such  recipient  of  his  flnrttngs  and  no  fur- 
ther payments  may  be  made  to  snch  re- 
cipient by  tbe  Coounlsaloner  uDitU  be  is 
satisfied  that  such  nonoompUonce  has  been, 
or  will  promptly  be,  eorrected.  The  Com- 
mlsalonsr  may  authorlae  tbe  continuance  of 
payments  with  reepee*  to  any  programs  or 
aotlvlUes  pursuant  to  thla  Act  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  such  recipient  and 
which  are  not  involved  tn  the  noncom- 
pliance. 

AVDrr   AND  SEVtXW 

Sxc.  406.  The  Commissioner  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  e»aml nation,  to  any  books,  documents, 
f>apers.  and  records  of  a  grantee,  under  this 
Act,  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

BEPOSTS  TO  THI  CONGBESS 

Sec.  407.  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit 
to  the  Preeldent  and  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually a  repcrt  of  activities  under  this  Act, 
including  tbe  name  of  each  oppUoant,  a 
brief  description  of  the  facts  In  each  case, 
and  the  number  and  amount  of  grants. 

The  Mott  PBocRAif  or  tub  Flutt  Boaod  or 
Education 

All  across  the  land  our  dtlss,  towns,  and 
villages  are  mirrors  of  similar  problems:  High 
school  dropouts,  need  for  re- training,  pbyaleal 
fitness  for  our  children,  continuing  recre- 
ation and  education  for  adults,  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Regardless  of  the  differences  In  culture, 
economics,  and  geography  among  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  we  all  have  one  problem  In  com- 
mon: How  to  live  together  In  an  urban 
society. 

nint  Ls  attacking  these  problenui  by  means 
of  a  unique  organleatlon  called  the  Mott  Pro- 
gram at  tbe  Rlnt  Board  of  Iduoatlon.  It 
works  through  the  city's  public  schools,  and 
receives  supporting  funds  from  tbe  Mott 
Foundation.  It  seeks  to  develop  understand- 
ing ^TTinng  Its  residents,  giving  them  oppor- 
tunities for  self  and  community  Improve- 
ment— and  at  a  grass  roots  level  provides  a 
meeting  place  where  community  needs  may 
be  served  by  community  resources. 

Two  purposes  give  reason  for  the  existence 
of  tbe  Mott  Program:  1)  To  discover  and 
demonstrate  means  whereby  a  eommunlty 
can  use  Its  own  reeourees  to  solve  its  own 
problems,  and  2)  Tb  help  make  the  City  of 
Flint  a  model  community,  worthy  of  emu- 
lation. 

TRB    MOTT    POUIfDATION 

The  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  a 
family  philanthropy,  was  established  In  igas 
by  C.  8.  Mott,  automotive  pioneer  and  resi- 
dent of  Flint  since  1007.  It  was  founded 
"for  the  purpoee  of  supporting  religious, 
educational,  and  recreational  activities  for 
the  public  benefit." 

In  1936  the  Mott  Foundation,  with  a  mod- 
est grant  to  tbe  Flint  Board  of  Sducatlon 
for  the  purpoee  of  underwriting  after-school 
recreational  actlvlUes,  began  a  partnership 
with  a  public  school  system  unlqvie  in  the 
history  of  philantbroplo  giving.  In  thirty 
years  of  partnership  the  Foundation  has 
channeled  more  than  926  million  through 
the  Flint  Board  o<  Bdueatton,  underwriting 
programs  in  reersatlon,  adult  education,  cur- 
riculum expsrlansntation  and  enrichment, 
social  services,  and  health  as  pact  at  the 
development  of  tbe  nint  Community  School 
Program. 

SaysC.  S.  Mott:  — 


"We  scatter  out  shot  too  much  when  we 
try  to  do  good. 

I'm  dumping  mine  right  here  In  ray  own 
home  town.  Maybe  we  can  make  a  model 
city  and  show  others  how  to  do  It." 

Limited  grants  have  been  made  In  recent 
years  by  the  Foiuidatlon  to  institutions  oC 
higher  learning  and  some  otlier  eomnuinl- 
tles,  where  such  grants  are  conceived  by  the 
trustees  as  contributing  to  the  propagation 
of  the  community  school  philosophy  or  where 
they  directly  benefit  the  community  of  FMnt. 

The  Foundation  stationery  carries  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription,  descriptive  of  Its  Intent: 

"We  approach  all  problems  of  children  with 
affection.  Theirs  is  the  province  of  joy  and 
good  humor.  They  ore  the  most  wholssome 
part  of  the  race,  for  they  are  freshest  from 
the  hands  of  God." 

THE    MOTT    PROGR.tM 

The  Mott  Program  Is  partner  to  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education.  By  channeling  Mott 
Foundation  funds  through  the  Flint  Board 
of  Education,  the  Mott  Program  is  created — 
a  program  of  community  education  for  all 
ages,  utilizing  the  existing  faoillties  of  the 
public  schools.  Shops,  classrooms,  pools, 
gymnasiums,  and  equipment  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  entire  city  without  tbe  cost  of 
providing  new  buildings.  Morsover,  there  Is 
a  school  within  walking  /<t««mn««  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child,  conveniently  loeateit 
to  attract  the  entire  eommunlty  to  its  varied 
programs  of  education,  recreation,  and  cul- 
tural enrichment. 

Open  summer  and  winter,  five  evenings  a 
week  and  on  Saturday,  Flint's  community 
schools  serve  tbe  needs  of  •0,000  children 
and  adults  each  year.  The  Mott  Program  Is 
divided  into  the  foUowlng  divisions: 

The  Adult  Bducatlon  Program; 

The  Community  Reereatloa  Program; 

The  Community  School  Program; 

Mott  Camp  for  Boys; 

Big  Brothers  of  Greater  Flint; 

The  supping  Stone  Program  for  Girls; 

Experimental  Programs; 

Curriculum-Belated  Programs; 

Workshops — Visitations,  Communications; 
and 

Administration  and  Auditing. 

Tbe  adult  edoeatlon  program  offas  1200 
courses  to  approximately  70,000  registrants 
each  year  tn  mors  then  60  community  eohools 
and  14  other  oonununlty  osntars.  Classss  In- 
clude tlkose  In  boms  arts,  basle  edueotlan. 
trades  and  Industry,  dty  beantlflcatlon,  rse>- 
rsotlon  skills,  parent  eduoaOon,  muslo.  srt 
and  crafts,  and  academlo  subjects  such  ss 
language,  economics,  and  motbematlcs.  Some 
registrants  consider  their  dosses  a  hobby, 
others  look  upon  tbcm  as  a  re-taUning  ex- 
perience for  job  up-grading  and  cazesr  de- 
velopment. If  twelve  people  request  a  oouiae. 
a  teacher  is  found  and  space  is  scbedulsd 
for  the  class. 

The  community  recrsation  program  op- 
erates summer  and  wint^  and  Involves  thou- 
sands of  adults  and  children  in  beeeball. 
basketball,  golf,  swimming,  and  gymnas- 
tics, to  name  but  a  few.  Tbe  Flint  Olympian 
and  CANU8A  Games  held  each  sunmier  in- 
volve more  than  8,000  I'lint  dtiaens  of  all 
ages,  participating  in  28  sports. 

Ths  conununity  school  program  cqjerates 
In  all  pubUc  schools  In  Flint.  Wltb  a  com- 
munity schcKd  director  sssigned  to  saeh 
school,  the  vast  program  reaches  into  sUnost 
aU  aspecta  of  life.  Induded  are  the  Break- 
fast Program  and  the  Community  Counselor, 
the  Police-School  Liaison  Program,  and  Gen- 
eral Services. 

The  Breakfast  Program  has  existed  for 
three  dscades,  and  Is  opecatsd  In  a  limited 
number  of  schools  for  chlldrsn  who  show  a 
loss  in.  or  no  gain  in,  weight. 

Tbe  Community  Counselor  Is  a  woman  who 
serves  the  Immediate  acboel  oonununlty  in  a 
myriad   of  ways:    legal   aid  referrals,  health 
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referrals,  budget  and  nutrition  planning.  She 
knows  tbe  people  wltb  whom  she  works,  un- 
derstands their  problems  and  works  with 
them  to  solvs  them. 

The  PoUce-Bchool  Liaison  program  exists 
In  the  12  secondary  schools,  and  is  composed 
of  Juvsnile  officers  who  work  vrtthln  the 
schools  as  s  preventive  to  crime,  not  as  puni- 
tive agents.  They  wear  plain  clothes,  and  are 
paid  in  port  by  the  Flint  Police  department 
and  In  part  by  the  Mott  Program  of  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education.  Each  year  a  national 
Police-School  Liaison  conference  is  held  in 
Flint,  as  more  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try launch  slmUar  programs. 

General  Services  works  with  existing  agen- 
cies, parochial  schools  and  nint's  commu- 
nity schools  In  transporting  conference  ac- 
coutrements, and  in  handling  the  logistics 
of  much  physical  operation  of  the  commu- 
nity Bcboda. 

Mott  Camp  for  boys,  20  miles  from  Flint 
on  Pero  Lake,  offers  five  two-week  sessions 
for  676  boys  each  year.  The  children  are  from 
10  to  18  years  of  age,  and  ore  selected  by 
teachers,  principals,  and  sisters  In  parochial 
schools.  The  camp  also  provides  a  week's  va- 
cation for  handicapped  children. 

Big  Brothers  of  Greater  Flint  Is  the  largest 
Big  Brother  program  in  the  United  States 
and  Caiukda,  serving  1200  boys  with  the  help 
of  nearly  900  volunteer  Big  Brothers  and  315 
.service  agendee  In  the  area.  Tbe  organization 
also  works  with  the  community  schools'  Re- 
gional Counseling  Teams  to  serve  Little 
Brothers  more  fully  In  helping  them  to 
achieve  In  school. 

The  C.  8.  Mott  Foundation  Children's 
Health  Center  serves  medically  indigent  chil- 
dren free  of  charge  In  a  broad  out-patient 
service.  It  offers  medicine,  dentistry,  i>sychl- 
Btry,  infant  and  maternal  health  care,  special 
education,  speech  and  hearing,  and  unwed 
teen-age  counseling. 

The  Stepping  Stone  Program  for  Girls  has 
36  clubs  in  tbe  various  community  schools. 
Under  trained  guidance  nearly  700  girls  each 
year  learn  about  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  society  through  group  discussion. 
During  the  year  many  clubs  spend  two  weeks 
at  Hamady  House,  an  estate  given  to  the 
Stepping  Stones  by  a  Flint  business  man. 

Experimental  programs  Include  numer- 
ous programs.  Among  them  are  the  Flint 
Committee  on  Alcoholism.  Community  Mu- 
sic. Health  Education  and  Safety.  Crime  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  Police-School  Ca- 
det Program,  REACH.  General  In-Service 
Leadership  Training,  Mott  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Program,  tbe  Taft  Institute  for  Teach- 
ers, and  the  Farm  Program.  Some  are  self- 
explanatory;  others  need  definition; 

The  Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Department  provides  work  experience,  fam- 
ily counseling,  tutoring,  and  group  counsel- 
ing for  juvenile  probationers  and  youthful 
offenders.  Over  the  past  three  years  program 
participants  have  been  Involved  In  77  per 
cent  lewer  crimes  against  society. 

County  jail  inmates  participate  In  high 
school  accredited  dasses,  alcoholism  ther- 
apy, aptitude  testing,  vocational  training, 
remedial  reading,  vocational  counseling, 
GED  testing,  and  other  services  to  nurture 
a  more  positive  attitude  toward  society.  Over 
2.000  men  and  women  have  participated 
in  the  program  since  March  of  1966. 

Police-School  Cadet  Program  operates  for 
boys  In  late  elementary  and  junior  high 
grades.  Four  of  Flint's  eight  junior  blgb 
schools  and  the  four  feeder  elementary 
schools  for  each  of  the  secondary  schools 
are  Involved.  This  Is  an  after-school  club 
that  meets  weekly,  and  is  devoted  to  learn- 
ing about  blcyde  and  scbod  safety,  juvenile 
delinquency,  community  relations,  crime 
and  detection,  dty  government,  and  com- 
munity invdvement.  Besouroe  pe<^Ie  in  the 
city   speak   to  the   boys,   vrho  elect   among 


themselves    their    dub    officers.    Statistics 
prove  tbe  success  of  this  program. 

Mott  Vocational  Ouldanoe  Program  serves 
Inrn^^jM  and  ex-inmates  of  three  of  Michi- 
gan's state  penal  institutions  as  well  as  tbe 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  for  W(»nen.  By 
meaiM  of  counsdlng,  guidance,  education, 
research,  placement,  and  supervision  and 
follow-up.  the  MVGP  staff  works  not  only 
with  men  who  are  incarcerated,  but  also 
with  their  famUles.  Approximatdy  266  men 
have  voluntarUy  enroUed  In  the  program, 
and  recidivism,  as  a  result,  has  been  26  per 
cent,  compared  with  national  recidivism  fig- 
ures of  33  >^  to  70  percent. 

Curriculum-related  programs  include  Bet- 
ter Tomorrow  lor  the  Urban  Child,  Personal- 
ized Curriculum  Program,  Language  for  Deaf 
Children  through  Parent  Edticatlon.  and 
Family  Life  Education. 

Better  Tomorrow  for  the  Urban  Child  was 
created  to  help  Inner  city  children  become 
more  effective  citizens,  both  educationally 
and  socially,  through  the  use  of  additional 
human  and  material  resources.  Six  segments 
compose  the  BTC  program :  pre-kindergarten, 
in-service  education,  health,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  enrichment  through  the 
community  school  program.  Cost  was  initi- 
ated and  continues  through  the  Mott  Pro- 
gram; however,  additional  funds  are  allo- 
cated from  the  Flint  Board  of  Education, 
and  some  shared  programs  of  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Personalized  Ctirrlcultmi  for  the  potential 
dropout  exists  In  all  12  secondary  schools, 
and  offers  a  special  academic  program  in 
order  to  encourage  students  to  remain  In 
school  until  graduation.  Allied  with  the 
classroom  work  is  a  work  experience  pro- 
gram, frequently  vrith  academic  credit. 

Language  for  Deaf  Children  through  Par- 
ent Education  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Mott 
Program  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In 
an  attempt  to  educate  parents  of  the  value 
for  a  good  educational,  social  and  emotional 
climate.  Through  these  qualities  their  chil- 
dren wUl  develop  language  growth  from  In- 
fancy to  school  age.  It  operates  with  one-year 
Interns  from  throughout  tbe  United  States, 
who  work  with  famUles  in  a  five-county  area. 

Family  Life  Education  is  tbe  teaching  of 
physiology  and  reproduction  in  the  dty 
schools  in  grades  five,  eight  and  12,  and  in 
the  county  schools  in  grades  eight,  ten  and 
12.  Tbe  senior  year  students  concentrate  on 
interpersonal   relationships. 

Workshops-visitations  and  communica- 
tions serve  to  inform  educators,  lay  people, 
and  the  news  media  of  tbe  operation  and 
function  of  tbe  Flint  community  school  pro- 
gram. Approximately  12,000  visitors  from 
around  the  world  come  to  Flint  to  see  tbe 
programs  and  to  attend  state  and  national 
annual   conferences. 

Administration  and  auditing  serve  the 
goals  of  the  Mott  Program  through  policy, 
operation  and  finance. 

HOW     DOES      TKB     MOTT     PBOGBAM      WOBKT 

Communit]/  School  Director 
One  requisite  for  an  effective  community 
school  program  Is  the  selection  of  a  com- 
munity school  director.  He  is  a  qualified 
teacher  whose  day  officially  begins  at  noon. 
He  carries  an  afternoon  teaching  load,  and 
directs  the  after-school  activities  of  his 
school.  He  is  responsible  to  the  school  prin- 
cipal and  to  his  regional  community  school 
director. 

Through  his  work  the  community  school 
director  becomes  Informed  of  the  needs  In 
his  school  area.  He  knows  tbe  community: 
Its  reddents,  their  problems,  and  some 
methods  by  which  various  problems  can  be 
sdved. 

Although  he  acquires  community  Informa- 
tion from  personal  contact  within  the  schod 


among  parents  and  pupils,  be  could  not  work 
effectively  without  a  Community  Coimcll. 
Communitji  Cfoundl 
Tbe  C<xnmunlty  Council  is  composed  of 
tbe  principal,  the  P.TA.,  tbe  community 
schod  director,  merchants  and  clergymen  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  representatives  of 
adult  and  student  school  organizations.  Meet- 
ing monthly,  the  CommuiUty  Council  relays 
the  community's  concern  with  such  topics 
as  juvenile  behavior,  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, senior  citizen's  clubs,  inter-raclal 
harmony,  and  adult  education  courses.  Each 
topic  Is  delegated  to  a  sub-conunittee,  and 
it  investigates  the  problem,  searching  for  the 
best  solution.  The  Council  is  assleted  not 
only  by  sub-committees  but  also  by  resi- 
dents of  the  community  at  large. 

EnSTCAT    or   TRB    MOTT   PBOCBAM 

The  Mott  Program  of  the  Fimt  Board  of 
Education  was  bom  of  need  in  1935.  The 
depression  was  taking  its  slow  toll  of  morale 
8Jid  morality;  crime  was  on  the  upswing; 
and  children  vrere  involved. 

Frank  J.  Manley,  physical  education  and 
recreation  supervisor  In  the  Mint  public 
schools,  had  an  Idea :  If  the  schods  could  be 
used  after  school  and  during  tbe  sxunmer 
they  would  provide  excellent  recreation  cen- 
ters for  thousands  of  nint  youngsters. 

As  he  addressed  a  civic  group  one  day, 
Charles  Stewart  Mott,  then  vice  president  of 
General  Motors  Corporation  and  preddent  of 
the  nine-year  old  Mott  Foundation,  was  In 
the  audience  and  heard  him. 

C.  S.  Mott  bad  been  active  in  tbe  Boys' 
Clubs  of  Detroit.  He  now  was  Interested  In 
Manley's  idea — so  Interested  that  he  pre- 
sented the  Idea  to  the  Flint  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  offered  $6,000  to  underwrite  a  rec- 
reation program  in  five  Flint  schools.  The 
Board  accepted  his  offer,  and  the  Mott  Pro- 
gram was  underway. 

Although  thousands  of  children  were  en- 
gaged In  the  school -centered  recreation  pro- 
grams those  first  years,  Juvenile  crime  was 
not  greatly  deterred.  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  children  behaved  well  on  the  play- 
ground, but  when  they  returned  to  tragic 
homes  they  reverted  to  the  influence  of  their 
environment.  Thus,  the  second  need  was 
recognized. 

To  meet  the  need,  six  visiting  teachers 
were  trained  to  go  Into  deprived  homes  to 
talk  with  parents.  The  tragic  conditions  pro- 
vided the  Impettu  for  the  first  stirrings  of 
the  adult  education  program. 

Next,  children's  health  needed  attention, 
and  a  "Health  Guarded"  program  was  begun, 
continuing  today. 

Thus,  it  began  as  a  recreation  program  In 
five  schools — and  grew  to  encompass  90,000 
children  and  adults  in  after-school  activities 
In  all  65  community  schools.  It  now  Includes 
a  re-trglnlng  program  for  job  upgrading,  a 
work-study  program  for  unskilled  felony  of- 
fenders on  probation,  a  dty-wlde  senior  dtl- 
zens  program,  and  on  information  program 
for  families  to  be  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
and  expressway  development.  It  involves 
working  with  scores  of  local  and  county 
agencies,  the  courts,  and  countiess  Individu- 
als, all  of  whom  are  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  total  community. 

As  needs  arise,  the  Mott  Program  stands 
ready  to  assist.  But  the  real  method  is  found 
within  the  community  schools:  Community 
problems  solved  by  community  resources. 

THX  COMMmOTT  SCHOOL  mXA  GKOWS 

Two  purposes  give  reason  for  tbe  Mott 
Program's  existence:  1)  To  discover  and 
demonstrate  wtasreby  a  community  can  use 
its  own  resources  to  sdvs  its  own  problems, 
and  2)  to  bdp  make  nint's  community 
schod 's  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  oonatotent  requests  of  other  dtles  for 
tbe  services  of  Flint  community  schod  di- 
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reeton  glvM  eTldenoe  th«t  th«  obJeotlTM 
»re  being  att«lD»d.  Proof  of  tbe  statement 
lies  In  the  fact  that  otirrently  almost  260 
eltlea  hare  launched  the  community  school 
concept  to  varying  degrees  wtthln  their  re- 
spective school  systema,  and  the  number 
continues  to  grow. 

To  serve  these  many  communities  the 
National  Community  School  Bducatlon  As- 
sociation was  formed  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  Infcnjnatlon.  In  addition,  regional 
centers  at  several  imlversltles  and  colleges 
were  established  In  order  that  they  might 
give  assistance  and  direction  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  community  school  concept  In 
cities  and  towns  served  by  the  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

FEOM  kROVtrO  THE  WOKLO 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  the  Flint  com- 
munity schools  do  not  have  visitors  from 
varloiu  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
Europe,  Africa,  AsU.  and  South  America. 
Tbelr  number  baa  grown  to  13.000  each  year. 
Educators,  government  officials,  parents, 
graduate  students,  and  contingents  from 
metropolitan  cities  come  to  Flint  to  view 
the  community  school  program  In  operation. 

Mew  nations  and  changing  economies 
abroad  have  problems  similar  to  those 
abounding  in  this  country.  Illiteracy  and 
znlgratlon  from  rural  to  Industrialized  arecks 
are  not  unique  to  any  nation.  We  are  united 
Internationally  by  our  problems  and,  hope- 
fully, by  our  solutions.  Our  goal  Is  the  same: 
To  seek  within  the  community  school  con- 
cept dignity  and  productivity  for  our  people. 

Quests  to  Flint  stay  from  one  day  to  two 
weeks.  They  arrive  In  groups  of  300  during 
the  annual  state- wide  C!ommunlty  Bduca- 
tlon Workshop  and  the  National  Commtmlty 
School  Clinic;  and  they  oome  singly  or  In 
small  teams  almost  dally  throughout  the 
year. 

What  is  done  in  Flint  is  not  original. 
However,  what  la  done  in  Flint  is  long-lived, 
broad  In  scope,  and  of  value  In  proving  the 
worth  of  a  conununity's  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  lU  community 
problems. 

Bays  Dr.  Peter  L.  Clancy,  associate  super- 
intendent for  the  Mott  Program  of  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education  : 

"Flint  has  not  solved  all  of  its  problems, 
but  we  have  the  means  for  doing  so.  Com- 
mvmity  school  programs  have  not  provided 
a  panacea,  but  they  have  strengthened  the 
community:  they  have  Improved  immeasur- 
ably the  health  of  the  community,  its  pride 
and  common  achievements,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  education  fc»'  children,  adoles- 
cents, and  adults. 

"These  programs  have  helped  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community;  and  they 
have  emphasized  ethical  values  and  relation- 
ships. 

"We've  been  at  It  a  long  time,  and  we're 
Jiat  scratching  the  surface." 

The  Mott  Program  welcomes  your  com- 
ments, criticism,  suggestions.  It  welcomes 
you  as  a  visitor. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  tbe 
Mott  Program  of  the  Flint  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 933  East  Kearsley  Street,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

TowAmo  TRz  BrzaNAL  Sttmiux 
If  moat  of  the  back  porch  swings  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  are  empty  and  covered  with  cob- 
webs these  days  It's  because  of  a  united  com- 
munity effort  designed  to  help  the  city's 
senior  citizens  continue  to  lead  active,  useful 
Uves. 

The  back  porch  used  to  be  the  traditional 
place  of  repose  for  people  after  they  had 
completed  their  traditional  roles  of  making 
a  living  and  child  rearing,  btxt  Flint's  senior 
citizens  have  more  important  things  to  do. 

Their  battle  cry  now  seems  to  be  "Age  is 
opportunity,"  and  youll  have  to  look  around 
to  find  them.  Ifany  may  be  found  at  any  one 
of  13  neighborhood  schools  attending  a  meet- 


ing of  a  eenlcr  eltliMn  club.  Others  may  be 
at  a  local  restaurant  planning  a  service  proj- 
ect with  a  group  of  adults  of  aU  ages.  Many 
are  working  with  fatherless  boys  at  a  60-aore 
camp  jTut  outside  of  town  or  visiting  patients 
at  hospitals  and  nuialng  homes.  Still  others 
are  planning  or  returning  from  trips  to  Ha- 
waii and  Europe,  while  others  are  attending 
adult  education  classes. 

In  nint,  as  elsewhere,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  reaching  retirement  age,  and  thanks 
to  modem  medicine,  they  are  living  much 
longer.  They  have  lived  busy,  useful  Uves  and 
now  they  want  to  utilize  their  leisure  for 
new  and  different  activities  designed  to  give 
them  new  satisfaotlons  and  renewed  pur- 
poee. 

Tbe  various  social  agencies  in  Flint  realize 
their  obligation  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  this 
segment  of  society  which  has  contributed  so 
much  and  are  cooperatively  responding. 

Tbe  Flint  Board  of  Education's  Mott  Pro- 
gram first  attempted  to  fulfill  the  need  in 
1966.  That  year.  Dr.  MyrUe  F.  Black,  now 
director  of  Extended  School  Services,  ar- 
ranged for  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Aging  in 
the  Modern  World"  in  cooperation  with  tbe 
University  of  Michigan.  Two  years  later.  In- 
creasing recognition  of  problems  of  the  aging 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  senior 
citizen  club,  in  a  Flint  public  school.  With 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Doris  Klrkland  as 
coordinator  for  extended  school  services  in 
1063.  all  Mott  Program  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  aging  became  consolidated  In  the 
Senior  Citizens  Service  Department.  This  de- 
partment is  now  involved  In  some  13  different 
programs  with  more  in  various  stages  of 
planning. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  co-sponsored 
with  other  organizations  in  Flint  who  are  also 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  city's  retired: 
The  Flint  Recreation  and  Park  Board,  the 
Greater  Flint  AFL-CIO  Council,  the  Indus- 
trial Mutual  Association  and  various  church 
and  veterans  groups.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  Is  accentuated  by  tbe  high  degree 
and  spirit  of  cooperation  between  all  of  tbe 
varloxis  contributing  agencies. 

CHALLZNCK    CLtTB 

Retired  people  want  to  be  involved  In 
worthwhile  community  projects.  They  also 
want  to  continue  to  grow  culturally  and  edu- 
cationally and  they  want  to  engage  In  recrea- 
tional and  social  events.  Challenge  Club  offers 
them  the  opportunity  to  do  all  of  tbeee  things 
in  the  company  of  men  and  women  of  all 
ages.  Meeting  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
at  local  restaurants.  Challenge  Club  mem- 
bers share  cultural  and  educational  pro- 
grams and  work  together  on  projects  designed 
to  Improve  the  community. 

MOTT    VOLUMTXKXS 

One  significant  aspect  for  many  older  per- 
sons in  our  changing  society  Is  that  they  no 
longer  remain  as  a  member  of  the  household 
of  one  of  their  children  but,  of  necessity, 
must  "make  their  own  lives."  The  eventual 
result  la  lonellnees  and  the  locale  for  such 
solitude  is  frequently  a  convalescent  or  nurs- 
ing home.  The  Mott  Volunteers  are  friendly 
visitors  of  all  ages,  who  keep  in  touch  with 
these  residents.  By  reading  to  them,  shopping 
for  them  and  talking  to  them,  the  volunteer 
performs  a  useful  service  for  shut-ins.  Often 
the  volunteers  are  tbe  only  contact  these 
people  have  with  the  outside  world. 

BZKXOB  CmzXMS  CI.UB 

Flint  seniors  are  discovering  that  there  Is 
truth  to  the  old  adage  about  the  grass  be. 
Ing  greener  right  at  home.  They  are  finding 
fun  and  friendship  at  the  senior  cltleen  clubs 
In  la  neighborhood  schools.  Here,  too,  they 
enjoy  a  mutually  Invigorating  and  beneficial 
contact  with  young  people.  One  of  tbe  clube 
is  for  deaf  senior  citizens  and  another  is  a 
Sunday  afternoon  group,  started  because  this 
is  a  time  of  great  loneliness  for  older  people. 

Each  club  Is  guided  by  a  community  school 
director  but  here  the  similarity  ceases.  Meet- 


ings and  activities  at  each  school  are  sched- 
uled in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the 
membership.  Oames,  such  as  progressive 
pedro  and  bingo,  guest  speakers,  square  danc- 
ing, tours  and  potlucks  are  among  the  more 
universally  popular  activities.  But  it's  not  all 
play  and  the  seniors  can  be  counted  upon 
to  help  out  with  neighborhood  betterment 
projects  of  all  kinds.  More  and  more  Flint 
retirees  are  discovering  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that's  to  be  had — not  thousands 
of  miles  away  with  strangers — but  with 
friends  Just  down  the  block  at  the  neighbor- 
hood school. 

PZBSONAI.  ArrAIXS   MOKTH 

Co-sponsored  each  May  with  tbe  Flint 
Estate  Planning  Council,  Personal  Affairs 
Month  is  of  special  Interest  to  senior  citizens 
t)ecause  emphasis  is  placed  upon  better  man- 
agement of  personal  affairs,  health  care,  and 
financial  responsibilities  to  dependents. 

KASIO  QTrZSTIOM  MAST 

This  radio  program  la  a  30-mlnute  weekly 
offering  on  local  station  WMRP.  Individual 
speakers  and  panels  discuss  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  retlreee.  TiM  subject  might  be  so- 
cial security,  hobbles.  Insurance  or  medicine, 
and  time  is  allocatd  each  program  so  that 
listeners  may  phone  In  questions. 

SAMTA  CLAUS     AMSWXaiMO  SKXVICX 

"Is  Santa  going  to  make  it  this  year?"  Add 
this  kiddle  query  to  3,663  others  and  you 
get  BMne  Idea  of  why  many  Flint  seniors  en- 
Joy  this  opportunity  to  communicate  with 
children  each  Yuletlde  season.  For  one  month 
before  Christmas,  between  the  hours  of  9 
till  6.  the  kids  call  in  for  a  chance  to  t€Uk 
with  "Santa"  and  check  on  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Santa  and  all  the  reindeer. 

sENioa  cmzENs'  NrwB 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  of 
Flint's  retired  commiinity,  tbe  Senior  Citi- 
zens News  was  started  in  1963  and  Is  the 
responsibility  of  a  special  group  known  as 
"Senior  Adults,  Inc."  The  paper's  masthead 
declares  that  the  purpose  is  "...  to  give 
seniors  opportunities  to  express  themselves," 
and  each  month  its  pages  are  filled  with  those 
expressions  In  the  form  of  news  columns, 
editorials,  want  ads,  poetry,  and  reminis- 
cences of  all  sorts.  Circulation  Is  now  3,000 
and  continues  to  grow  because  of  a  novel 
readership -building  Idea  which  allows  each 
subscriber  to  name  two  acquaintances  who 
receive  the  pi^xr  free.  In  cases  where  no 
names  are  submitted,  the  free  copies  go  to 
convalescent  homes  or  hospitals. 

SENIOa  TEIP  DIVISION 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  paper,  Senior 
Adults,  Inc.  has  a  travel  division  with  nearly 
400  members.  In  the  past,  this  group  has  ar- 
ranged trips  to  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Europe. 
Assistance  with  the  planning  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  guides  Is  contributed  by  Senior 
Citizens  Service  Department. 

pxKxmaucxNT  zducation 

Most  workers  In  middle  age  look  forward 
to  retirement  but  as  It  approaches  they  are 
apprehensive.  Much  of  this  feeling  Is  due  to 
tbe  lack  of  any  kind  of  planning.  For  this 
reason,  8-week  sessions  in  preparation  for 
retirement  are  available  to  Individuals  and 
organizations.  The  program  Is  designed  to 
prepare  people  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  retirement  years.  It  consists  of  eight 
2-hour  sessions  deeUing  with  such  topics  as 
physical  and  mental  health,  finances  and 
meaningful  use  of  leisure  time.  The  classes 
are  conducted  by  33  leaders  specially  trained 
by  the  University  of  Michigan's  Division  of 
Gerontology.  The  Mott  Program  shares  spon- 
sorship of  this  program  with  the  Flint  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Board,  the  Greater  Flint 
AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Council,  the  In- 
dustrial Mutual  Association,  the  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Flint  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Extension  Service. 
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nroAS  »usa 
Each  year  txmmam  at  aanior  dtlsana  volxm- 
teer  during  tbe  0-week  maple  syrup  season  to 
assist  the  Big  Brothen  of  Greater  nint  at 
the  SO-Mre  IMA-8ugarbusb  Ouap.  Tbay 
serve  In  a  wide  spectrum  of  duties  which  In- 
clude collecting  and  boiling  sap,  cooking  and 
serving  meals  and  clean-up.  This  program  Is 
mutually  advantagaous  since  thousands  of 
fatherless  boys  and  other  school  children 
benefit  from  the  visit  to  the  camp  and  the 
seniors  profit  from  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  yotinger  children.  The  latter  are  re- 
warded each  season  with  thousands  of  sticky 
Emiles. 

TKLKFHOKE    EEASSCaANCX    SXBVICaC 

Regular  telephone  calls  offering  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  are  made  to  oldsters 
living  alone  and,  often,  in  poor  health.  It  Is 
the  friendly  voice  that  cares  to  people  in 
need  of  such  help.  Tbe  service  may  be  per- 
sonally requested  or  It  may  come  from  doc- 
tors, relatlTM  or  visiting  nurses.  Tbe  c&Us  are 
made  each  week-day  from  9  a.m.  until  6  p.m. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  a  per- 
son may  receive  this  help. 

nrruwt  pi,ans 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing needs  and  numbers  of  Its  recipients,  sen- 
ior citlaen  seificee  constantly  change  and 
expand.  As  new  needs  evolve  and  demand  sat- 
isfying, programs  are  begun,  changed  and 
supplemanted.  Two  being  presently  devel- 
oped are  the  Home  Delivered  Meal  Program 
and  local  application  of  the  Wallace  Project. 
Tbe  Home  Delivered  Meal  Program  was 
planned  in  the  belief  that  the  independence 
of  the  elderly  must  be  maintained  as  long  as 
possible  and  encourages  recipients  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  tbelr  own  homes.  It  Is  fl- 
ncmced  by  federal  and  Mott  funds  with  as- 
sistance from  the  Industrial  Mutual  Asso- 
ciation. When  fully  ln4>Iemented,  the  pro- 
gram will  provide  hot  meals  for  thooe  un- 
able to  prepare  their  own  because  of  recent 
Illness,  phyrilcal  Incapacity,  or  necessary  ad- 
herence to  special  diets.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Wallace  Project  to  train  pteople 
for  leadership  roles  In  senior  citizen  activi- 
ties. 

AirUI.T   KDt7CATION    SCnOLABSHIPB 

Any  person  in  Genesee  County  66  years  of 
age  or  older  is  eligible  for  a  schcdanhlp  en- 
tltUng  him  to  enroll  In  adult  education 
classes  tree  of  charge.  Once  a  scholarahip  card 
is  Issvied  It  remains  valid  indefinitely.  Nearly 
900  senior  citizens  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  educational  opportunity. 

BkOABIIilTS'nON    NTTSalNO   TECHMIQinS 

This  Is  a  training  program  designed  to 
teach  nuiatng  home  employees  tbe  most  mod- 
ern techniques  for  tbe  care  of  the  ohronlcaUy 
lU  or  the  aged.  It  Is  held  at  Flint  Community 
Junior  College  in  co(^>eration  with  the  Visit- 
ing Niirse  Association,  tbe  city  health  de- 
partment and  the  Genesee  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. It  was  developed  because  of  nn- 
mfrous  requests  by  nu.-8lng  home  operators. 

[From  the  Idaho  Stotesman,  July  26,  1971] 

COMMTTNTTT    SCROOU   OPXaAR    tXOL   FUtt, 

Recbxation,  Hobbies  ros  All 
(By  Carrie  Ewing) 

Community  Schools  is  really  about  play  and 
fun,  recreation  and  hobbles  for  all  ages  .  .  . 
and  tbe  pracUoal  Idea  of  reverting  the  bene- 
fit of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  into  cbanneU  of 
pleasurable  activity. 

Questionnaires  will  be  circulated  soon  In 
the  Boise  Model  Neighborhood  to  glean  Ideas 
from  reddents  atwut  the  actlvltlea  they  wUh 
to  have  initiated  In  the  three  Community 
Schools  DOW  In  operation. 

And  oommimlty  spirit  no  doubt,  will  be  the 
result  attntkft  togetbaniMi  that  u  antto- 


Ipated  by  the  Dizwetor  Tom  K.  Richards,  816 
Lemp,  and  the  coordinators  at  the  three 
schools  where  the  program  has  been  operat- 
ing since  July  6. 

They  are  Dennla  Roblson,  2304  North  Six- 
teenth, at  Lowell  Elementary  School,  1607 
North  Twenty-eighth;  Steve  Oonley,  1002 
North  Twenty-seventh,  at  Whlttin*  Elemen- 
tary School,  301  North  Twenty-ninth;  and 
Harry  Lee  Kwal,  827  North  Sixteenth,  at  East 
Junior  High,  416  Warm  Springs  Avenue. 

A  preface  sheet  on  the  questionnaire  notes ; 
"Community  Schools  are  planned  to  keep  the 
school  building  in  your  neighborhood  open  at 
the  times  you  want  it  open.  We  will  do  all  pos- 
sible to  offer  academic,  recreationsd  and  cul- 
tural programs,  depending  upon  your  wishes." 
Coordinator  Lee  Kwal  said  the  aim  is  to 
open  public  school  buildings  year  around,  in- 
cluding weekends,  early  mornings,  and  eve- 
nings and  use  them  to  serve  the  citizens  in 
any  manner  they  feel  will  make  the  com- 
munity a  better  place  to  live. 

Credit  for  conceiving  and  Initiating  tbe 
program  goes  to  Dr.  Stephenson  S.  Younger- 
man  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the  Boise  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Lee  Kwal  said.  Op- 
erated by  the  Boise  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, Oommtmity  Schools  Is  one  of  the  proj- 
ects authorized  and  funded  by  Model  Cities. 
Present  leguiatlons  restrict  the  Community 
Schools  operations  within  the  borders  of  the 
Model  Neighborhood. 

But  Lee  Kwal  emphasized  enrollees  may 
come  from  anywhere  and  no  boundary  line 
exists.  He  said  persons  throughout  the  Boise 
area  are  urged  to  unite  with  the  program  at 
no  cost.  School  facllltiee  are  used  in  all  ac- 
tivities. 

One  other  benefactor  has  given  the  Boise 
project  the  Initial  booet  by  providing  "seed" 
money  for  the  director  and  coordinators  to  go 
to  Flint,  Mich.,  to  study  the  Mott  Com- 
munity Sscbo(^  "suoeeas  story,"  at  Oook  Ele- 
mentary School,  wh««  tbe  pl<ui  originated. 
This  Is  where  Dr.  Youngerman  bad  experience 
with  the  concept  of  Community  Schools. 

Through  the  Flint  Board  of  Education, 
Charles  Stewart  Mott,  an  executive  of  General 
Motors,  financed  the  program  because  he  saw 
the  need  for  more  efficient  utilization  of  the 
public  school  buUdings  and  the  promotion 
of  community  spirit. 

Because  of  the  acclaimed  success  of  the 
Flint  venture,  Mott  created  the  Mott  Ptoun- 
datlon,  which  provides  the  seed  money  to 
cities  over  the  United  States  to  embark  on 
Community  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  is  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  program  people  wish  to 
see  operate  in  the  Community  School. 

In  addition  to  the  director  and  ooordlna- 
tors.  Marilyn  Henderson,  2809  Alamo  Road, 
serves  aU  three  Community  School  locations 
as  office  and  records  supervisor. 

Each  coordinator  during  the  school  term 
■will  teach  two  regular  school  classes  m  the 
afternoon,  then  remain  at  the  school  plant 
to  coordinate  the  evening  activity. 

Acting  as  liaison  between  parents,  faculty 
and  the  child  will  be  one  individual  at  each 
of  the  three  sdxool  faculties  "to  go  to  the 
root  of  any  problem  that  may  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  child's  social  and  educational  prog- 
ress." 

Another  factor,  though,  really  keeps  the 
"baU  bouncing."  aoeording  to  La*  Kwmi— 
volunteer  help— high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  who  supervise,  teach, 
coach  and  assist  In  any  way  possible. 

"They  are  Imbued  with  the  Idea  of  friend- 
ship, of  doing  something  to  help  their  fellow 
man,"  he  said.  "They  want  the  school  to  be 
the  centw  of  community  life  like  It  use  to 
be.  In  times  of  fast  social  change,  we're  losing 
sight  of  what  true  tvotherhood  and  oom- 
munity  spirit  la  lika.  We  hope  with  Com- 
munity Schools  to  regain  that  spirit." 

Even  the  voldnteen  are  carefully  screened, 
Lee  Kwal  said,  through  the  volunteer  help 
of  SCOOP  (Student  OoonUnatlng  Office  for 


Opporunlty  Projects)  a  aervlce  organiaatloa 
on  the  Boise  State  OoUege  campus. 

"The  potential  is  limitless.  T.iU  is  only 
the  beginning.  We  hope  to  Initiate  this  pro- 
gram In  every  school  In  Boise.  Every  man  has 
his  destiny,"  he  tteamed,  "and  I  know  this 
is  mine." 

Programs  already  established  at  East 
Junior  High  Include: 

— The  pre-school  session  which  opened 
Wednesday  morning  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  years. 

Volunteer  Howard  Warren,  of  Park  Road. 
Eagle,  Is  Instructor  and  supervisor  In  recrea- 
tional areas,  story  telling,  arts  and  crafts  and 
singing.  The  9-11:30  ajn.  session  Is  open  at 
no  charge  to  all  pre-echcx>l  age  children. 
Screened  volunteers  are  awalUng  assign- 
ment. 

— For  women  wishing  to  retain  or  regain 
a  desired  size  or  shape  a  sllmmastios  class 
convenes  at  10  ajn.  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  P^day. 

— Volley  ball  competition  for  men  and 
women  Is  offered  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights. 

Activities  for  children  six  to  18  years  of 
age  start  at  1  p.m.  each  day. 

— Sports  of  many  varieties  are,  or  will  be, 
offered.  In  the  vords  at  Lee  Kwmi:  "The 
potential  is  limitless." 

When  answers  to  the  questlonnalree  are 
compiled,  the  director  of  the  Community 
Schools  program  and  coordinators  expect  to 
use  them  as  guidelines  for  incorporating 
projects  of  Interest  to  "the  people." 

To  enroll,  persons  may  contact  the  Com- 
munity Schools  office  at  801  North  Twenty - 
ninth  or  telephone  the  office,  Lee  Kwal  said. 
This  appliea  to  all  three  school  locaUona. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.    148S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was 
added  as  a  coepoDsor  of  8.  1485,  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Education. 

S.    S«4  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNorm),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pili,),  the 
Senator  from  Ullnois  (Mr.  STxmrsoiv) . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrct),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haxtkx),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nrdt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2440.  a  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  construction  of 
exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOZKT    KXSOLUTION     lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  108,  a  joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare a  UJ3.  policy  of  achieving  popula- 
tion stabilization  by  voluntary  means. 
eacNATB  JorNT  besolotiom  ie4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
ResdutioD  164,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Oonstltutian  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  tbe  assigiunent  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils  to  public  schools. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

AMXKDMKfT    IfO.    404 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  medicare  program  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  the  Congress  took 
a  major  step  toward  promising  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  for  ade- 
quate medical  care.  Today,  along  with  23 
other  Senators,  I  am  offering  the  Senate 
another  opportunity  to  finish  the  job  It 
began  6  years  ago.  Although  troubled  and 
imperfect,  the  medicare  program  has 
done  a  job  of  assuring  senior  citizens 
that,  at  least  In  part,  their  needs  for 
health  care  will  be  met.  But  that  promise 
which  we  made  to  our  elderly  Is  Incom- 
pletely kept. 

We  know  the  medicare  program  should 
do  a  more  complete  Job  of  meeting  the  to- 
tal health  needs  of  the  po6t-65  popula- 
tion. We  have  nonetheless  left  a  major 
loophole  In  the  program.  I  refer,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  unkept  promise  of  the 
Congress  that  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
would  eventually  Include  a  reimburse- 
ment program  for  prescription  drugs. 
This  promise  Is  too  long  unkept.  The  his- 
tory of  this  necesaary  expansion  of  the 
medicare  program  has  Included  far  too 
many  promises,  far  too  many  studies, 
and  far  too  many  studies  of  the  studies. 
The  conclusions  have  long  been  drawn, 
the  needs  have  long  been  obvious,  and 
the  cost  factor  too  long  known.  The  Con- 
gress this  month  has  another  opportunity 
to  fulfill  the  promises  we  made  so  long 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  very  brief- 
ly to  remind  the  Senators  of  the  painful 
and  complex  history  of  our  Inclination  to 
expand  medicare  by  the  Inclusion  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

On  February  4,  1965,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Bums,  introduced 
HJl.  4351,  which  contained  a  provision  to 
cover  the  cost  of  "drugs  and  medicines 
which  may  be  purchased  only  upon  a 
doctor's  prescription." 

On  March  24,  1965,  the  chairman  of 
•the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Mills,  Introduced  HJR.  6675,  incor- 
porating the  decisions  of  the  committee 
and  which,  with  amendment,  became  the 
medicare  law.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  did  not  contain  a  provision 
to  Include  the  costs  of  prescription  drugs 
under  basic  or  supplementary  Insurance 
plans  contained  In  the  bill. 

It  was  clear,  even  at  this  early  point, 
that  we  had  "medicare,"  but  that  it 
was  Incomplete.  Our  achievement  was 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  effectively  established  a  program 
of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged.  The 
program  conttilned  two  related  health 
plans,  a  basic  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram— part  A — and  a  supplemental 
medical  insurance  program — part  B. 
Neither  program  included  coverage  for 
drugs. 

It  was  quite  clear  in  1965,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  now,  that  one  of  the  major  medical 
needs  of  the  elderly  Is  their  need  for  con- 
tinuing out  of  hospital  drugs.  It  takes 
only  a  cursory  examination  of  those  ail- 
ments which  require  massive  and  some- 


times coet  prohibitive  ongoing  doses  of 
maintenance  drugs. 

Nearly  25  percent  of  the  1.7  billion  pre- 
scriptions filled  yearly  In  the  United 
States  are  filled  by  senior  citizens.  Al- 
though they  constitute  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  they  accoiuit 
for  nearly  25  percent  of  all  prescription 
drug  costs.  The  need  for  the  program  Is 
easy  to  understand.  The  dlfidculty  In  pro- 
viding It  Is  more  difficult. 

On  April  9,  1965,  H.R  6675  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate.  On  April  13,  Senator  Hartkk 
pointed  out  that  the  costs  of  prescription 
drugs  were  not  covered  under  the  biU 
passed  by  the  House  and  introduced  the 
proposed  Drug  Stamp  Act  of  1965.  The 
Hartke  proposal  would  not  have  amended 
the  program  proposed  In  H  Jl.  6675  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  drugs  prescribed  for  every 
beneficiary,  but  would  have  established  a 
separate  drug  stamp  program. 

On  Jime  28,  1965,  Senator  Javits  of- 
fered an  amendment  pertaining  to  H.R. 
6675  to  include  the  costs  of  prescription 
driigs  under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program. 

During  the  floor  debate.  Senator  Javtts 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
charge  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  a  study  of  the  ways  In  which 
the  costs  of  prescription  drugs  could  be 
Included  under  the  supplementary  pro- 
grcun — ^part  B.  "ITie  Javits  amendment 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  later 
deleted  after  the  Senate  conference  with 
the  House  on  HJl.  6675 — July  26,  1965. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  the  first  of 
many  expressions  of  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  study  the  probability 
of  a  drug  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  since  then  very  much  In- 
volved itself  in  "studies,"  "task  force 
committee  reports,"  "conclusions,"  and 
"promises." 

But  let  us  return  to  our  discussion  of 
the  background  of  these  promises. 

On  June  30,  1966,  Senator  Douglas  In- 
troduced S.  3578,  a  bill  to  include  the 
costs  of  prescription  drugs  as  a  reim- 
bursable medical  expense  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance — SMI  or 
part  B — program.  The  co-insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  SMI  program  would  not 
apply  to  drug  expenses.  The  bill  also  of- 
fered a  mechanism  for  determining  the 
amotmt  of  UabUlty  the  program  would 
pay.  In  brief,  a  formulary  committee 
would  determine  qualified  drugs  and  al- 
lowable expenses  for  such  drugs.  These 
allowable  expenses  would  be  based  on  the 
lowest  cost  at  which  the  drugs  could  be 
obtained,  including  the  cost  when  bought 
by  generic  name.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  13103. 

On  October  13,  1966.  the  Senate 
adopted  H.R.  13103,  including  the  Doug- 
las amendment. 

On  October  19,  1966,  the  Douglas 
amendment  was  deleted  from  H.R.  13103 
after  a  Senate  conference  with  the  House. 

Although  much  discussed,  «md  several 
times  attempted  by  the  end  of  1966,  the 
medicare  program  still  lacked  any  provi- 
sions to  cover  the  expenses  of  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs. 

On  January  23,   1967,   the  President 


sent  to  the  Congress  his  message  on  aid 
for  the  aged  in  which  he  stated : 

Finally,  Medicare  does  not  cover  prescrip- 
tion drugs  for  a  patient  outside  the  hospital. 
We  recognize  that  many  practical  difficulties 
remain  unresolved  concerning  the  cost  and 
quality  of  such  drug.  This  matter  deserres 
our  prompt  attention.  I  am  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
undertake  immediately  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  Including  the  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government,  In  1967,  stlU  expressed  a 
willingness  to  "study  the  problem."  But 
meaningful  action  was  minimal.  On  June 
1,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  interdepartmental  committee, 
or  task  force,  to  carry  out  this  study. 

On  February  20,  1967,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  the  President's  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  social  security  pro- 
grsun  were  Introduced  in  H.R.  5710  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Representative 
Wn.BUR  Mn.LS,  of  Arkansas.  Since  the 
administration  had  announced  again  its 
intention  to  study  the  drug  benefit  issues, 
the  bill  did  not  contain  any  provisions 
to  Include  the  costs  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  under  medicare. 

In  August  of  1967,  three  bills — S.  17, 
S.  110,  and  S.  1818 — were  introduced  Into 
the  Senate  to  provide  payments  toward 
the  costs  of  outpatient  prescription  drugs 
under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program. 

S.  1818,  introduced  by  Senator  Cotton, 
would  have  Included  the  first  $180  of 
expenses  Incurred  for  prescription  drugs 
under  the  SMI  program. 

S.  110,  Introduced  by  Senators  Aikzit, 
Mansfielo,  smd  Proutt,  was  substan- 
tially the  same  measure  which  the  Senate 
had  adopted  in  1966 — the  Douglas 
amendment.  The  only  change  from  the 
Douglas  amendment  was  the  addition  of 
wording  to  permit  the  formulary  com- 
mittee to  approve  "an  acceptable  ver- 
sion" of  a  dnig.  rather  than  require  that 
the  lowest  cost  drug  on  the  market  be 
used. 

In  August  of  1967,  I,  along  with  21 
other  Senators,  introduced  S.  17  which 
provided  under  part  B  of  the  SMI  pro- 
gram coverage  for  drugs  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  allowances  estab- 
lished by  a  formulary  committee.  This 
bill  provided  for  direct  reimbursement  of 
the  consiuner,  a  $25  deductible  re- 
quirement, and  the  20-percent  coinsur- 
ance provisions  of  part  B.  The  proposed 
effective  date  of  the  measure  was  July  1, 
1969 

Later  in  the  fall  of  1967,  S.  2299  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Long.  Under  this 
legislation,  a  drug  quality  and  cost  con- 
trol program  was  to  be  established  for 
the  use  of  Federsd  fimds  used  to  pay  for 
drug  costs  under  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  for  drug  costs  in  the  hospital 
insurance  program  of  medicare — Inpa- 
tient prescription  drug  costs.  S.  2299, 
therefore,  only  appUed  to  existing  drug 
financing  programs  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  did  not  add  new  benefits 
under  any  of  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams or  hospital  Insurance  programs 
found  in  the  act.  The  legislation  did, 
however,    constitute    an    extremely  de- 
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tailed  and  innoTative  method  for  or- 
ganizing the  formulary  provisions  nec- 
essary to  any  Federal  drug  program. 

S.  2299  established  a  mechanism  to 
restrict  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  drugs 
which  are  essential  for  the  treatment, 
cure,  diagnosis,  or  prevention  of  disease, 
providing  that  such  drugs  are  of  an  ac- 
ceptable quality.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  liability  for  drug  costs,  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  meet,  would 
also  be  determined  by  this  mechanism. 

This  formulary  would  establish  a  "rea- 
sonable range"  of  allowable  cost  for  each 
of  the  drugs  Included  In  Its  listing.  In 
arriving  at  the  reasonable  cost  range,  the 
formulary  oomimittee  would  consider  as 
costs  the  prices  at  which  such  a  drug 
would  be  generally  available  to  the  ulti- 
mate dispenser  of  the  drag  under  Its  es- 
tablished name,  or  if  lower,  by  a  trade- 
mark designation.  The  cost  range  would 
be  determined  (rom  among  only  those 
products  which  were  of  an  acceptable 
quality.  Where  a  particular  drug  product 
was  shown  to  have  distinct  therapeutic 
advantages  over  other  products  having 
the  same  established  name,  the  product 
woulu  be  listed  In  the  formulary  under 
the  trade  name  or  other  aesignation  and 
reasonable  cost  range  established  for  this 
product  at  the  price  at  which  the  product 
was  generally  available  in  the  market- 
place. 

This  very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
summary  of  legislation  pending  in  the 
summer  of  1967  which  would  have  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affected  the  ability  of 
citizens  to  receive  Federal  Government 
assistance  in  the  procurement  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  It  is  worth  while,  at  this 
point,  to  review  the  itatus  of  the  studies 
of  the  problem  at  that  time. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  on  September  1.  1967,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare stated: 

I  must  tell  you  that  after  reviewing  with 
members  of  the  Tsisk  Force  the  formidable 
dlfflcultljs  Involved  In  this  matter  (pre- 
scription drug  legislation),  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  see  any  action  taken 
before   the   Task  Force  study   Is  completed. 

On  November  14.  1967,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  reported  out  H.R.  12080  with 
amendments.  Neither  my  stmendment 
nor  Senator  Long's  were  Included  in  the 
committee  bill.  In  the  place  of  any 
remedying  provision  was  a  drug  study 
amendment  which  Senator  Hartke  had 
ofTered  during  the  markup  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  report  explained  the  drug 
s'udy  amendment: 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  received  dur- 
ing public  hearings  and  further  discussion  In 
executive  session,  the  Committee  has  agreed 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  Investigate  and  report  to  the 
Congress  by  January  1,  19B9,  the  effects  of 
proposals  for  (1)  the  Inclusion  of  certain 
prescribed  drugs  under  the  SMI  program  es- 
tablUhed  by  Part  B,  TlUe  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
Federal  standards  of  quality  and  coet  of  drugs 
provided  to  certain  Individuals  under  other 
titles  of  the  Act. 

Incredible  as  It  may  have  seemed  to 
those  who  were  awaiting  such  a  program, 
the  committee  report  esUbllshed  still 
more  study  of  the  effects  of  a  prescriptlwi 
dnig  program. 


Two  days  after  the  report  during  the 
debate  on  the  social  sectulty  bill.  I  offered 
my  drug  program  as  a  fioor  amendment. 
A  motion  to  table  It  was  carried  37  to 
33.  A  motion  to  table  reconsideration  was 
carried  34  to  32. 

On  November  21,  1967.  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Long  formulary  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  37  and  sent  it  to  con- 
ference with  the  House.  The  Long 
amendment  was  deleted  by  conference 
action,  although  a  drug  study  proposal 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  committee 
and  enacted  into  law  on  January  2,  1968. 
We  have  reached  1968  in  the  history  of 
these  proposals.  It  should  be  quite  clear 
that  nothing  had  been  achieved,  but  a 
rather  thorough  study  of  the  idea. 

On  February  7,  1969,  the  final  report 
of  the  "Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  was  issued.  One  of  the 
most  significant  findings  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Prescription  Drugs  concluded: 

In  order  to  Improve  the  access  of  the 
elderly  to  high  quality  health  care,  and  to 
protect  them  where  possible  against  high 
drug  expenses  which  they  may  be  unable 
to  meet,  there  Is  need  for  an  out-of-hospltal 
drug  Insurance  program  under  Medicare. 

The  task  force  further  concluded  that 
such  a  program  would  be  both  "economi- 
cally and  medically  feasible  and  should 
be  instituted."  Specifically,  the  task  force 
proposed  or  suggested  that  consideration 
be  given  to  a  variety  of  features  in  the 
design  of  an  insurance  program  in  order 
to  constrain  costs.  It  suggested  that  ini- 
tially coverage  should  be  given  to  pre- 
scription drugs  most  likely  to  be  essential 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease,  that 
consideration  be  given  to  an  annual  de- 
ductible of  i50  or  $100,  or  that  benefits 
might  be  initially  restricted  to  those  over 
some  age  such  as  70  or  72,  that  a  formu- 
lary be  used  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
constricting  costs  and  that  utilization  re- 
view procedures  be  developed  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  of  these  proposals, 
such  as  that  relating  to  a  formulary,  were 
advanced  in  part  also  for  reasons  of 
"high  quality  medical  care"  and  "ra- 
tional prescribing." 

It  should  be  quite  clear  that  by  1969 
the  issue  had  received  more  than  the 
usual  study.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  explored  the  benefits  and  the 
dilBcialties  of  a  prescription  drug  pro- 
gram. And  yet  on  March  24,  1969,  Secre- 
tary Finch  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
view the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Department's  Task  Force  on  Pre- 
scription Drugs — sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Dunlop  Committee".  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  a  study  to  study  the  study. 

On  July  23.  1969,  the  review  commit- 
tee submitted  its  findings  to  Secretary 
Finch.  The  review  committee  concluded 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  recommend  an  ad- 
ministration decision  for  an  out-of-hos- 
pltal drug  Insiu-ance  program  under 
medicare. 

Specifically,  the  review  committee, 
commenting  uix)n  the  task  force  recom- 
mendations, found  that:  The  limitation 
to  chronic  disease  treatments  and  the 
exclusion  of  acute  cases  Is  not  regarded 
as  advisable  or  administrable;  that  an 


age  limitation  other  than  over  65  is  tm- 
deslrable;  that  an  annual  deductible 
provision  which  imposes  a  requirement 
on  the  patient  as  an  individual  to  keep 
records  should  be  avoided;  that  coin- 
surance provisions  are  less  desirable  than 
copayment  feattures;  and  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  of 
the  view  that  a  required  national  form- 
ulary would  not  be  appropriate  for  an 
out-of-hospltal  prescription  drug  insur- 
ance program — a  purely  advisory  na- 
tional formulary,  with  utilization  review 
on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  formularies  developed  on  a  lo- 
cality basis,  might  possibly  be  appropri- 
ate. 

The  review  committee  favored  an  out- 
of-hospital  prescription  drug  program 
under  medicare  which  would  Incorpo- 
rate a  copayment  arrangement  so  that 
the  patient  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
fixed  dollar  amount  for  each  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  a  vendor  reimbursement  mech- 
anism, so  that  pharmacists  and  other 
vendors  rather  than  beneficiaries  would 
be  reimbursed  based  upon  practice  in 
the  locality  by  type  of  outlet  added  to 
the  acquisition  cost  of  the  drug  product. 
The  committee  concluded  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  administered  under  part 
A  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  that  a  utilization  review  would 
be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  suggest  that  all 
of  the  examination  and  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  prescription  drug  pro- 
gram has  been  of  no  use.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, we  now  have  as  much  information 
and  evaluation  as  we  often  should  have 
before  the  enactment  of  a  new  program. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
this  session,  S.  936,  incorporates  many  of 
the  changes  recommended  by  executive 
branch  studies,  and  evaluated  in  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Congress.  The 
prescription  drug  program  created  by 
S.  936  would  be  administered  under  part 
A  rather  than  part  B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  It  contains  a  copayment 
rather  than  a  coinsurance  approach.  It 
incorporates  a  vendor  mechanism  for  re- 
imbursement rather  than  paymants  to 
individual  consumers.  These  features 
tend  to  streamline  and  make  more  ef- 
ficient all  conceivable  administrative 
procedures. 

The  prescription  drug  program  which 
I  today  reintroduce  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1,  in  short  Incorporates  most  of  the 
productive  changes  recommended  by  the 
many  years  of  study  and  deliberation.  It 
Includes  a  formulary  mechani.sm  con- 
sidered by  most  who  have  studied  the 
problem  to  be  the  most  workable  and  the 
most  equitable.  It  eliminates  no  segment 
of  the  elderly  who  are  currently  eligible 
for  social  security.  It  provides  for  re- 
imbursement procedures  along  the  lines 
tried  suid  proved  workable  in  several 
State  programs.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
history  of  prescription  drug  coverage 
under  medicare  Is  nearly  complete. 

In  February  of  1971,  Congressman 
Obey  of  Wisconsin  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  936  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives along  with  over  80  sponsors. 
With  substantial  support  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  long  history  of 
support  in  the  Senate,  I  am  h<«)eful  that 
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we  St  long  last  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  will  fulfill  our  promise  to  our 
elderly  cltlzeos. 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT,    1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMKKDMCMT  NO.  4*S 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  Imposing 
reciprocal  trade  restrictions  on  nationals 
of  countries  which  impose  restrictions  on 
our  citizens  owning  or  managing  busi- 
nesses abroad. 

If  a  foreign  coimtry  imposes  restrictive 
or  prohibitory  taxes,  limitations  or  condi- 
tions on  business  ownership  or  manage- 
ment by  our  citizens,  this  bill  will  re- 
quire the  President  to  Impose  similar  re- 
strictions on  nationals  of  that  country 
doing  business  in  the  United  States. 
Within  30  days  the  President  must  In- 
form Congress  of  his  actions  and  may  at 
that  time  request  any  additional  legisla- 
tion he  deems  necessary. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  be- 
cause msmy  of  oiu-  citizens  doing  business 
abroad  are  faced  with  foreign  laws  re- 
stricting ownership  of  businesses  to  na- 
tionals of  the  host  country.  At  the  same 
time,  nationals  of  those  same  countries 
freely  Invest  considerable  amounts  In 
American  businesses.  The  net  result  Is  an 
unfair  advantage  to  citizens  of  those 
other  countries. 

One  such  country,  Japan,  has  presently 
Invested  over  $200  million  in  Alaska,  In 
Indiistrles  ranging  from  forest  products 
manufacture,  to  the  harvest  and  manu- 
facture of  marine  products,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Japanese  Investment  worldwide  was  ex- 
pected to  double  to  nearly  $1  billion 
worldwide  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
to  rise  to  approximately  $3  billion  by 
1975.  Alaska  will  probably  continue  to 
receive  far  more  than  Its  share  in  areas 
such  as  coal  production,  forest  and  ma- 
rine products,  Iron  ore,  and  natural  gas. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  our  citizens  will 
continue  to  face  imreasonable.  artificial 
obstacles  to  their  attempts  to  Invest 
abroad  In  Japan  and  many  other  coim- 
trles.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  these 
foreign  states,  which  depend  so  heavily 
upon  American  investments.  I,  therefore, 
izrge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amkndment  No.  465 

At  the  end  of  the  ball  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"SaCXPKOCAL    TRADE    RSSTRICTIONB 

"Sec.  .  (a)  If  the  President  determines — 
"(1)  that  any  foreign  country  la  Impoeing 
or  enforcing  any  taxes,  restrictive  mainte- 
nance or  operating  oondltlona,  or  limitations 
on  ownership  or  managerial  participation 
on  or  against  citizens  of  the  tTnlted  States 
having  any  Interest  In  a  business  concern  In 
that  country;  and 

"(2)  that  the  United  States  is  not  Impos- 
ing or  enforcing  substantially  similar  tazM, 


enctlons,  conditions,  or  limitations  on  or 
against  nationals  of  that  oountry  having  any 
Interest  In  any  business  concern  In  the 
United  SUtes, 

he  shall  take  actions  to  Impose  and  enforce 
substantially  similar  taxes,  exactions,  condi- 
tions, or  limitations  on  or  against  such  na- 
tionals of  that  country. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  following  any 
determination  and  action  under  subsection 
(a),  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  thereon.  Any  such  report  may 
Include  recommendations  for  such  additional 
legislation  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  Impose  or  enforce  fully  the  substantially 
similar  taxes,  exactions,  or  limitations  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsection: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'citizens  of  the  United  States'  In- 
cludes any  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation not  leas  than  60  per  centum  bene- 
flclally  owned  by  United  Slates  cltlaens;  and 

"(2)  'nationals  of  that  country'  Includes 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  80  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  nationals  of  a  fc»«lgn  country." 


THE  TRANSMITTAL  TO  CONGRESS 
OP  CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL, 
AGREEMENTS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    466 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
tS.  596)  to  require  that  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  here- 
after entered  Into  by  the  United  States, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  execution  thereof. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMKNOUSNT    NO.    459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmt- 
PHRKY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  459,  to  S.  1812,  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION    108 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  Information  of  Senators, 
that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  hold  a  full  day 
of  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108,  the  Population  Stabilization  Resolu- 
tion, on  Thursday,  October  14,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  6202  of  the  New 
Senate  Oflace  Building. 

These  are  expected  to  be  the  conclud- 
ing hearings  on  this  resolution  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  I 
are  the  principal  sponsors.  Testimony 
will  be  heard  from  Dr.  Louis  Hellman, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
Population  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Robert  Oil- 
key,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
Environmental  Education  program,  both 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  a  panel  composed  of 
Mr.  John  Robblns,  chief  executive  officer. 
Planned  Parenthood/World  Population, 
Gen.  Andrew  O'Meara,  national  chair- 
man, the  Population  Crisis  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Laoun,  president.  Zero 


Population  Growth;  Mr.  Arthur  God- 
frey; Dr.  Phillip  Hauser,  profeasor  of 
sociology,  and  director  of  the  Populatkm 
Research  Center,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  former  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus; a  panel  composed  of  Canon  Michael 
Hamilton  of  the  Washington  National 
CaU-.edral.  Dr.  Warren  Reich.  Kennedy 
Scholar  at  the  Georgetown  Institute  of 
Bioethlcs,  and  Rabbi  David  Peldman, 
author  of  "Birth  Control  in  Jewish  Law," 
of  the  Bayriage  Jewish  Center,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.:  and  Mrs.  Randy  Elngel  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa„  representing  "Women  Con- 
cerned for  the  Unborn  Child." 


FREE  PRESS  HEARINGS — NEXT 
WEEK'S   WITNESSES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  great  public  Interest  in  the  current 
hearings  by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  into  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  we  expect  to  hear  next 
week  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  SiTBcoMMrmrE  on  CoNSTmmoNAi. 
Rights — Hearings  on  PRrcDOM  or  tiw 
Press,  September  28-30;  Octobkr  12-14, 
lft-20,   1971 

WITNESSES     LIST SECOND     WEEK 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 — Room  1202— 
10:00  AM. 

Julian  Ooodman,  President,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.; 

Fred  Friendly,  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism; 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion; 

National  Press  Photographers  Association, 
Inc. 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971— Room  1202 — 
JO  00  AM. 

Professor  Leonard  Levy,  Claremont  Gradu- 
ate School,  California; 

Profeasor  Thomas  Emerson,  Tale  Univer- 
sity Law  School; 

Harold  Andersen,  President,  Omaha  World' 
Herald,  Nebraska; 

Emll  Reutzel,  Editor,  Norfolk,  Nebraska, 
Daily  News. 

T'lursday,    October    14.    1971 — Boom    2228 — 
10:00  A.M. 

Elmer  Lower,  President.  ABC  News; 

Judge  Robert  B.  Williamson  and  Kred  Gra- 
ham. Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Task  Force 
on  Governmental  Power  and  Preaa  Freedom; 

William  H.  Fltzpatrlck,  Editor,  Ledger- 
Star.  Norfolk,  Virginia; 

Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  COMPETENCE    OF 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  tills  po- 
litical era.  when  emphasis  rests,  not  nec- 
essarily on  ability,  but  rather  on  style,  it 
Is  comforting  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
realize  that  President  Nixon's  supjwrt  is 
derived  from  his  competence  and  the  re- 
spect the  electorate  has  for  him  and  the 
decisions  he  has  mside.  These  are  quali- 
ties that  should  exist  In  a  dilef  cfzecattve. 

A  recent  IndxlTe  column  wzlttai  br 
Nick  Thlmmesch  and  pid»IlatMd  In  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  brtn«i  tbeee  facts 
to  light. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Phlladtipbla  Sunday  Bulletin, 
Oct.  3.  19711 

Thr   Stittcolx   roR    Charisma — ^Docs   thx 
Prkbidbnt  Nkkd  It7  Nixom  Imaor  Rbmains. 
But  New  Rxspcct  ros  Man  Crxxps  in 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washinoton. — There  he  Is,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  struggling  with  a  rope — 
It  looks  like  a  tug  of  war — to  get  the  first 
yard  of  concrete  poured  at  Montana's  Llbby 
Dam.  He  and  feUow-stralners,  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Rep.  Richard  Shoup.  look  like 
candidates  for  a  coronary  or  a  hemla.  A  hard- 
hat  stands  by.  Hooray  for  the  work  ethic 
and  Middle  America. 

There  he  Is.  rolling  a  bowling  ball  down 
the  alley  In  the  basement  of  the  Executive 
Office  Building.  Only  Mr.  Nixon's  wearing  a 
white  shirt  and  necktie,  and  doesn't  look  like 
one  of  the  fellows  at  the  Tuesday  night  In- 
dustrial league.  No  sweat.  No  loud  lettered 
shirt  or  bottle  of  beer.  Looks  stiff. 

UTTUI   RRACnON    IN   POu;.s 

There  he  is.  with  Mlas  America,  past  and 
present.  The  queens  seem  to  have  picked  up 
his  woodenneas,  but  he's  trying  to  be  as  con- 
vivial as  he  can  around  these  oddly  pristine 
girls. 

Alas,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  Immediately  likeable. 
When  he  started  his  comeback  four  years  ago, 
I  asked.  "Can  a  pugnacious  Quaker  ever  be 
lovable?"  The  question  remains,  only  Demo- 
crats Just  plain  say,  "No  matter  what  Nixon 
does,  people  don't  like  him."  Republicans  say, 
"Maybe  eo,  but  they  respect  him,  and  that's 
what  counts." 

The  polls  seem  to  show  that  the  President 
Is  mostly  Imbedded  In  the  public  attitude, 
and  can't  move  much  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  June,  before  the  startling  speeches  on 
China  and  the  economy,  Mr.  Nixon  bested 
a  conglomerate  of  Democrats  by  a  41  percent 
to  40.3  percent  score  In  Dr.  Oallup's  testing. 
After  those  speeches,  the  President  widened 
the  margin  to  make  It  42.6  percent  to  37 
percent.  But  his  overall  popularity  only 
Inched  up  two  points  to  49  percent  approv- 
ing and  fixed  at  38  percent  disapproving  of 
his  performance. 

To  be  so  becalmed  can  be  eerie,  but  old 
Nixon  hands  know  the  feeling.  To  them, 
there's  nothing  new  in  the  President's  In- 
ability to  skyrocket  himself  In  the  polls.  As 
long  ago  as  1968.  his  closest  counselors 
fretted  over  the  Nixon  Image,  and  his  need 
for  charisma.  Each  new  wave  of  advisers  goes 
through  this  concern,  and  it  Is  always  I^. 
Nixon  himself  who  puts  them  at  ease. 

ADMrrs  lack  or  glamor 

The  President  argues  now,  as  he  always  has, 
that  he  is  no  buddy-buddy  boy,  is  not  the 
handsomest  fellow  In  the  republic  and  doesn't 
have  glamor.  Mr.  Nixon  quite  dispassionately 
explains  that  he  wants  to  be  Judged  on  com- 
petence and  his  record.  He  will  have  no  part 
of  any  lovabllity  campaigns  on  his  behalf. 

When  he  went  among  ghetto  blacks  m 
early  1969,  one  enthusiastic  man  cried  out. 
"Soul  Brother  Richard."  The  President 
grinned.  Some  new  Nixon  aides  thought  a 
new  era  had  arrived.  But  the  President  knew 
better.  He  doesn't  have  the  Kennedy  elec- 
tricity. He  turned  down  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  quick  trip  to  a  depressed  area  In  Ap- 
palachla  and  be  photographed  with  Vietnam 
veterans  turned  medics  ministering  to  the 
poor  folks  there.  Too  much  grandstanding. 
the  President  ruled. 

Washington's  corps  of  magpies  and  jackals 
love  to  carp  on  bow  the  Presidnit  wouldn't 
have  composer  Lenny  Bernstein  to  the  White 
House  for  a  cultural  go,  or  bow  he  doeant 


relate  to  the  poor,  the  black,  youth  and  the 
alienated,  and  bow  he  downt  rsdlat*  that  old 
charisma,  a  la  Kennedy  or  John  V.  Lindsay. 
In  fairness.  President  Nixon  has  put  on 
more  cultural  nights  In  the  White  House 
than  any  other  President,  only  they  weren't 
overpubllclzed.  He  has  as  much  compassion 
for  the  poor,  black  and  alienated — that  fa- 
vorite litany  of  advocates — as  any  other 
President.  He  thinks,  and  worries,  about 
youth. 

ATTKR  PERSONAL  MZETTNGS 

Whatever  his  lack  of  public  charm,  those 
who  meet  him  for  the  first  time  and  are  al- 
lowed to  spend  some  time  with  him,  usually 
go  away  saying  that  he  Is  a  much  different 
man  than  depicted,  that.  Indeed,  he  Is  a 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  attentive  person. 

Fair-minded  Democrats  and  others  (this 
excludes  presidential  candidates  and  eUtlst 
I>oplnJays)  respect  him  for  winding  down  the 
war;  changing  our  foreign  policy,  a  hangover 
from  World  War  II.  to  one  which  addressee 
Itself  to  the  new  world,  and  that  Includes 
mainland  China;  making  reform  proposals 
for  health,  education  and  welfare,  which 
while  not  oonformlng  to  the  old  liberal  line, 
are  truly  Innovative;  and  trying  to  reorga- 
nize a  snarled  Federal  Government. 

If  Richard  Nixon  is  re-elected,  it  won't  be 
by  a  landslide.  It  will  be  because  people  are 
satisfied  with  his  handling  of  U.S.  foreign 
and  domestic  matters.  Mr.  Nixon  will  get 
nary  a  vote  for  charisma.  But  come  to  think 
about  It,  charismatic  candidates  aren't  al- 
ways swept  Into  office,  either.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy won  by  a  whisker  In  19S0.  His  brother, 
Robert  was  behind  former  Sen.  Kenneth 
Keating  for  a  while  In  the  1964  election,  and 
needed  the  ride  he  got  on  Lyndon  Johnson's 
long  coattalls  in  New  York  voting. 

The  current  glamor  boy,  John  V.  Lindsay, 
lost  in  the  1969  Republican  mayoral  primary 
in  New  York  City,  and  was  finally  elected  on 
a  third  ticket  as  a  minority  winner. 

It  win  be  an  interesting  test  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  next  year  if  President  Nixon 
Is  up  against  a  charismatic  candidate.  Will 
people  rush  to  see  the  charisma  and  then, 
a  few  weeks  later.  In  the  privacy  of  the  voting 
booth,  vote  for  the  pugnaoious  Quaker  who 
lacks  it?  We'U  have  to  wait  and  see. 


WILL  "TIME"  TELL? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  while  paging  through  my  copy  of 
Time,  I  noticed  some  familiar  names  In 
an  odd  place.  The  name  was  the  "nom- 
inees," "street  names"  or  "straws" 
used  to  hide  the  identity  of  various  fi- 
nancial Interests.  I  foimd  these  street 
names  in  Time's  ownership  statement, 
which  appears  on  page  92  of  the  maga- 
zine of  October  11. 

Periodical  ownership  statements  are 
supposed  to  be  published  at  least  once  a 
year,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-375,  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act.  That  law  re- 
quires— in  section  3685 — that  the  period- 
ical list,  among  other  things,  "the  Iden- 
tity of  the  corporation  and  stockholders 
thereof.  If  the  publication  is  owned  by  a 
corporation."  Holders  of  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  stock  need  not  be  reported. 

According  to  the  weekly  news  maga- 
zine, it  is  owned  by  Time,  Inc.,  of  which 
19  stockholders  each  own  or  hold  1  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  ask  Time's  "stock- 
holders" to  march  by. 

First  on  the  list  Is  Carson  &  Co.  Its 
address  is  box  491,  Church  Street  Station, 
N.Y. 10018. 

You  have  never  heard  of  Carson  b 


Co.?  Neither  has  the  Bell  operator  pour- 
ing over  the  Manhattan  phone  bo(ric. 

Carson  &  Co.,  despite  its  financial  in- 
terest In  the  weekly  news  magazine.  Is 
publicity  shy.  To  find  out  more  about 
this  modest  company  one  must  look  at 
the  nominee  list,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries  at 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  You  wlU  not  find 
this  in  your  local  library.  The  society 
Ls  as  publicity  shy  as  Carson  It  Co. 

After  an  attorney  and  a  newsman — 
not  from  Time — were  both  refused  cop- 
ies of  the  nominee  list,  I  placed  it  in 
the  CoNRxssiONAL  RxcoRD  (June  24,  1971, 
No.  98— part  II).  And  it  shows  that 
Carson  li  Co.  really  means  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust. 

Further  down  in  Time's  report  an  its 
principal  stockholders  appears  the  name 
Powers  li  Co.  It  has  a  different  post  of- 
fice box  at  the  Church  Street  Station — 
Box  1479.  The  New  York  telephone  op- 
erator cannot  find  Powers  b  Co.  either. 
But  you  can  see  by  the  Nominee  List 
that  it  is — also — Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust. 

Powers  b  Co,  shares  box  1479  with 
another  of  Time's  stockholders — Tegge 
b  Co.  The  telephone  operator  is  quite 
emphatic  that,  no,  there  is  no  Tegge  1< 
Co.,  just  as  there  Is  no  Powers  b  Co.  and 
no  Carson  <i  Co.  in  the  New  York  di- 
rectory. But  Tegge  &  Co.  shows  up  in 
this  year's  edition  of  the  nominee  list, 
as  yet  another  pseudonym  used  by  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Trust. 

Time  includes  among  its  reported 
stockholders  Chetco,  at  35  Ccsigress 
Street,  Boston,  and  Ferro  b  Co.,  at  the 
same  address.  Both,  according  to  the 
Nominee  list,  are  really  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 

Time  likewise  lists  without  further 
identiflcation  Pace  L  Co.,  Box  926,  Pitts- 
burgh. And  who  is  Pace?  It  is  really  Mel- 
lon Bank  b  Trust,  according  to  the  Nom- 
inee List. 

Another  of  Time's  stockholders  Is  re- 
ported as  Cede  b  Co.,  Box  20,  Bowling 
Green  Station,  N.Y,  Persons  who  follow 
regulatory  matters  will  recaU  that  Cede 
b  Co.  shows  up  repeatedly  on  ownership 
reports  of  power  comi>anies,  airlines,  and 
railroads,  and  that  not  long  ago  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  expressed 
mild  interest  in  finding  out  who  con- 
trolled all  those  Cede  b  Co.  shares.  Our 
friendly  New  York  long-distance  oper- 
ator cannot  find  Cede  b  Co.  But  the 
Nominee  List  shows  that  Cede  b  Co.  is 
the  Stock  Clearing  Corp.,  at  44  Brocul 
Street,  I  would  add  that  the  Stock  Clear- 
ing Corp.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  made  any 
survey  of  the  ownership  reports  of  other 
periodicals,  except  to  note  that  News- 
week and  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
were  able  to  report  their  various  owners 
without  recourse  to  street  names,  and  to 
discover  that  Saturday  Review  Indus- 
tries, whoever  it  is,  owns  the  Saturday 
Review.  I  leave  it  to  the  would-be  Lie- 
bUngs  to  ferret  out  press  ownership  and 
Its  implicatlans. 

Perhaps  university  students  and 
faculty  will  want  to  develop  the  larger 
issue  of  identifying  the  persons  or 
groups  who  vote  the  proxies  that  cor- 
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porstl(Hi8  send,  I  siippose,  to  those  post 
office  box  headquarters  of  idiantoim 
companies. 

And  perhaps  the  Vice  President,  or 
appropriate  congreesional  committees, 
will  want  to  pursue  this  Issue.  Could  It  be 
that  Carson,  Po\rer8,  Tegge,  Chetco, 
Perro.  Cede  and  Companies  have  sur- 
reuptltlously  jwjqulred  more  control  of 
the  country  thsui  either  the  radlcllbs 
or  the  Mafia? 

Will  Time  teU? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Time's  ownership  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATncxirr    RxquntzD    by    the    Act    or    Ac- 

OTTST    12,    1970,    Section    3686,    Txtus    SO, 

Unttd)  States  Code.  SHOwmo  the  Own- 

EKSHlr,    BfAHAOBKENT,    AMD    ClECXrUiTION 

Time,  the  weekly  newsmagazine,  published 
weekly  at  641  N.  Palrbanks  Court,  Chicago, 
minoto  eOflU  for  September  27,  1971.  The 
General  Buslneaa  Offices  of  the  PubUsher  are 
located  at  the  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke- 
feUer   Center,   New   York,   New   York    10020. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Publisher, 
Bdltor-ln-Chlef  and  Managing  Editor  are: 
Publlsber,  Henry  Luce  III,  Time  ft  Life 
BuUdlng,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10030;  adltor-ln-Chtef,  Hedley  Donovan, 
Time  ft  Life  BuUdlng.  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York.  N.Y.  lOOaO;  hianaglng  Editor, 
Henry  Anatole  Orunwald,  Time  ti  Life  Build- 
ing. RockefeUer  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

The  owner  Is:  Time  Incorporated,  Time  & 
Life  Building,  New  York,  New  York  10020; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own- 
ing or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock  are:  'Carson  ft  Co.,  Box  491 
Cburch  et.  SUtlon,  New  York.  N.Y.  10008; 
*0«<1«  ft  Co.,  Box  20  Bowling  Oreen  Station, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  'Chetco,  36  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02104;  *Clhlne  ft  Co., 
c/o  State  St.  Bank  ft  Trust  Company,  Box  631 
O.  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass.  02101;  'Dietrich  ft 
Co.,  c/o  The  B«tk  of  New  York,  Box  11-303, 
New  York  10049;  The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States,  1286  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  Ycn-k,  N.Y.  10019; 
■Perro  ft  Co.,  35  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02109;  *Oale  ft  Co..  c  'o  Harris  Trust  ft 
BavlngE  Bank,  Trust  Dept.,  Ill  W.  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago,  ni.;  'Kane  ft  Co.,  c/o  TKte  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  P.  O.  Box  1506.  Church 
Street  SUtlon.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Z.  Laraen,  c/o  Time  Incorporated. 
Time  ft  Life  Bldg.,  RockefeUer  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020;  Mr.  Roy  E.  Larsen.  c/o 
Time  IiuKirporated.  Time  ft  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020; 
•Lorlot  ft  Co.,  c/o  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Oo.,  Corporate  Trust  Dept.,  10th  Floor, 
4  New  York  Plasa,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016; 
The  Henry  Luce  Foundation  Inc.,  c/o  Chemi- 
cal Bank  New  York  Trust  Co..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaaa,  New  York,  N.Y.  10030;  Henry  Luce  ni, 
CO  Time  Incorporated,  Time  ft  Life  BuUd- 
lng, Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020; 
•Pace  ft  Co.,  Box  936.  Plttsburffh,  Pa.  18230; 
'Peak  ft  Oo.,  c/o  State  St.  Bank  ft  Trust 
Company.  Box  351.  Boston.  Mass.  02101; 
'Perc  ft  Co.,  c/o  Northwestern  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  Trust  Dept..  Safekeeping 
Division.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  65440;  'Powers 
&  Co..  P.  O.  Box  1479,  Church  Street  Station, 
New  York,  NY.  10006;  'Tegge  ft  Oo.,  P.  O. 
Box  1479,  Church  Street  Station,  New  York, 
NY.  10008. 

The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  one 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:   None. 


The  average  munber  of  copies  ea<^  issue 
diulng  the  preceding  12  montlis  are : 

(A)  Total  no.  of  copies  printed:  Net  Press 
run.  4,492.000. 

(B)  Paid  circulation:  (1)  Stdee  through 
dealers  and  carriers,  street  vendors  and 
counter  sales,  2274)00;  (3)  MaU  subscrip- 
tions, 4.017,000. 

(C)  Total  paid  circulation,  4,244.000. 

(D)  Free  distribution  by  mall,  carrier  or 
other  means:  (1)  Samples,  complimentary, 
ond  other  free  copies,  104.000;  (2)  Copies 
distributed  to  news  agents  but  not  sold, 
135.000. 

(E)  Total  distribution.  4.483,000. 

(P)  Office  use,  left-over,  unaccounted, 
spoiled  after  printing,  9,000. 

(O)  Total,  4.492,000. 

The  actual  number  of  copies  for  single  issue 
nearest  filing  date  are: 

(A)  Total  no.  of  copies  printed:  Net  Press 
Run.  4.632,000. 

(B)  Paid  circulation:  (1)  Salee  through 
dealers  and  carriers,  street  vendors  and 
counter  sales,  243.000;  (2)  Mall  subscrip- 
tions. 4.136,000. 

(C)  Total  paid  circulation,  4378,000. 

(D)  Free  distribution  by  mail,  carrier  or 
other  means:  (1)  Samples,  complimentary, 
and  other  free  copies,  108,000;  (2)  Copies 
distributed  to  news  agents  but  not  sold,  145,- 
000. 

(E)  Total  distribution,  4,631,000. 

(P)     Office    tise,    left-over,    unaccounted, 
spoiled  after  prlnUng,  1,000. 
(G)  Total,  4,632,000. 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me 
above  are  correct  and  complete. 

LtrcY  P^TJixxi*  Weenee, 

Business  Manager . 


•Believed  to  l>e  held  for  account  of  one  or 
more  stockholders. 


TWO  ECONOMIC  OOAI^B  IN  SIGHT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  sdong  the  course  of  history  govern- 
ments have  solved  the  most  pressing 
problems  affecting  humanity  in  a  crisis 
atmosphere,  and  by  ad  hoc  measures. 
PerhacM  this  is  an  inevitable  fact  of  hu- 
man existence,  but  It  seems  painfully 
ironic  that  such  should  be  the  case  when 
at  the  same  time  there  exist  men  of  un- 
unusual  vision  ready  to  propose  far- 
reaching  and  permanent  solutloos  to  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  One  such 
set  of  problems  at  the  present  time  Is,  of 
course,  the  turmoil  In  the  International 
monetary  system,  which  has  so  far  de- 
fled  attempts  by  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  to  find  satisfactory  and  stable 
solutions. 

In  this  context,  it  is  refreshing  Indeed 
to  find  serious  attempts  being  made  at  a 
basic  reform  in  the  International  mone- 
tary system.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing proposal  for  reform  Is  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Lawrence  B.  Krause,  a  senior 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  published  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  While  the  article  incorporates 
many  aspects  of  proposals  currently 
being  made  by  hoads  of  government,  it 
goes  further  to  describe  how  a  basic  re- 
form of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem could  be  used  as  a  means  both  of 
solving  the  problem  of  the  glut  of  dollars 
in  the  world  and  of  correcting  the  gross 
imbalances  In  per  capita  income  which 
occur  between  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world. 

I  draw  attention  especially  to  Dr. 
Krause's  proposal  that  the  profits  from 
gradually  selling  official  gold  in  the  pri- 
vate market  could  be  utilized  for  soft 
loans  to  less  developed  countries  under 


the  World  Bank's  International  Devel- 
opment Association. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  Dr. 
Krause's  views  has  bewi  published  re- 
cently in  his  book,  "Sequel  to  Bretton 
Woods :  A  Proposal  To  Reform  the  World 
Monetary  System."  I  commend  this  book 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  summary  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,   1971! 

Basis   for   Woru)    Monetaet    Retoem — Two 

Economic  Ooals  iit  Sight 

(By  Lawrence  B.  Krause) 

Now  that  all  the  major  currencies  of  Inter- 
est to  the  United  SUtes  are  floating  against 
the  dollar,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  achiev- 
ing the  first  of  two  International  objectives 
of  President  Nixon's  new  economic  poUcy. 
Tlie  two  objectives  are  the  correction  of  the 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar  to  re-establish 
the  competitiveness  of  American  products  In 
world  markets  and  the  reform  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  to  serve  better  the 
present  needs  of  the  entire  world.  The  over- 
valuation of  our  currency  will  be  solved  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  set  of  exchange-rute 
parities  which  wUl  effectively  devalue  the 
dollar.  As  compared  with  their  old  parities, 
the  Japanese  yen  might  be  revalued  between 
10  and  15  per  cent.  The  German  D-mark  be- 
tween 8  and  10  per  cent,  and  the  Canadian 
dollar  might  trade  around  par  with  the  U.8. 
dollar.  This  wlU  restore  equity  between 
American  producers  and  their  competltlors 
at  home  and  abroad.  Foreign  competition 
v<rlll  not  be  crippled,  nor  should  It  be.  We  are 
dependent  on  competition  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  Some  inefficient 
American  producers  wUl  not  be  satisfied,  but 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  country 
cannot  be  sacrllloed  to  their  special  needs. 

President  Nixon's  temporary  10  per  cent 
Import  sTircharge  was  the  Instrument  that 
helped  most  to  bring  this  about.  WhUe  it 
was  useful  as  a  bargaining  tool,  however,  the 
surcharge  is  a  slgnlflcsmt  barrtar  to  Inter- 
national trade.  Moreover.  whUe  the  surcharge 
Is  In  effect.  ImpKJrted  capital  goods  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  tax  credit 
for  Investment;  this  discrimination  consti- 
tutes an  additional  new  barrier  to  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods.  When  the  new  parities 
are  adopted,  the  stircharge  must  be  promptly 
removed.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  foreign 
governments  could  stand  stUl  while  their  ex- 
ports were  subject  to  all  three  sources  of 
competitive  loss:  those  caused  by  appreci- 
ation of  foreign  currencies,  the  10  per  cent 
Import  surcharge,  and  the  discrimination  in 
the  investment  credit.  If  the  United  States 
attempt*  to  retain  the  surcharge  after  parity 
realignment,  we  wUl  have  snatched  defeat 
from  the  Jaws  of  victory,  for  it  will  bring  on 
foreign  retaliation  against  our  exports  which 
we  have  so  far  successfully  avoided. 

Our  second  objective — the  reform  of  the 
International  monetary  system — wUl  be  slow- 
er in  coming  and  win  Involve  extensive  nego- 
tiations with  all  interested  countries.  The 
purpose  of  the  reform  Is  to  amend  those 
elements  of  the  current  system  which  have 
caused  periodic  International  financial  crises. 
The  principal  aim  Is  to  encourage  flexibility 
in  exchange  rates  so  that  needed  adjvistments 
are  accomplished  more  quickly  and  thus  in 
smaUer  doses.  The  present  system  has  rlgldl- 
fled  exchange  rates  to  such  an  extent  that 
massive  dlsequUlbrla  have  developed,  requir- 
ing large  exchange-rate  changes  which  have 
enticed  and  enriched  currency  speculators. 
The  reform  should  also  provide  a  mechanism 
for  the  needed  Increase  In  international 
money  In  an  orderly  manner  so  that  world 
prosperity  wlU  be  encouraged. 

There    Is    already    general    agreement    on 
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some  at  tine  MaaMnts  at  tb*  reform.  The  In- 
ternational MoiMtary  Fund  (IMF)  should 
permit  exchange  rates  to  fluctuate  within 
wider  marglna  around  Mtabliahed  parltiea. 
For  example,  tbey  eould  be  aUowsd  to  fluc- 
tuate within  3  per  cent  on  either  side  of  a 
fixed  rate,  instead  of  the  present  1  per  cent. 
This  would  allow  Germany,  for  instance,  to 
have  tighter  money  if  it  wanted  It  without 
attracting  funds  from  countries  like  the 
United  States  which  had  easier  money.  Wider 
margins  wUl  also  provide  some  market  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  a  particular  currency  is 
becoming  over  or  undervalued  and  shoiUd 
chsinge  Its  parity. 

Following  from  this,  supp>ort  is  growing  to 
amend  the  IMF  so  that  "fundamental  dis- 
equlUbrliun  need  not  be  proven  before  an 
exchange  parity  can  be  changed.  If  small 
changes — the  least  disruptive  kind — are  to 
be  encouraged,  then  evidence  less  dllBcult  to 
establish  must  be  acceptable  to  verify  the  re- 
quired case  for  a  devaluation  or  revaluation. 
Indeed  the  existence  of  market  pressures 
which  continually  force  a  currency  to  stay 
near  its  floor  or  Its  ceiling  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  In  most  instances. 

There  Is  no  cobseajBus,  however,  on  what 
role  the  U.S.  dollar  should  play  In  a  reformed 
system.  Under  the  old  rules  of  the  IMF, 
other  countries  stated  their  exchange-rate 
parities  in  terms  of  the  doUar,  and  the  dol- 
lar Itself  was  specified  In  terms  at  gold.  Both 
gold  and  dollars  served  as  International  mon- 
ey or  reserves,  but  only  doUars  were  actuaUy 
usable  by  countries  to  Intervene  In  exchange 
markets.  This  system  permitted  the  United 
States  to  finance  Its  balance-of-payments 
deficits  by  Issuing  new  dollars,  but  prevented 
the  United  States  from  correcting  Its  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  through  a  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  Itself,  since  the  dollar's 
value  was  determined  by  the  collective  action 
of  other  countries.  The  Introduction  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  (SDRs)  as  a  new  form 
of  International  money  altered  the  system 
by  making  It  less  dependent  on  gold,  but  did 
little  to  change  the  role  of  the  dollar. 

It  was  the  strain  on  the  U.S.  economy 
coming  from  the  excessive  dependence  of 
the  International  monetary  system  on  the 
dollar  that  forced  President  Nixon  to  sus- 
pend the  convertlblUty  of  the  dollar  into 
gold  or  SDRs.  But  what  oomes  now?  In  fact, 
a  more  rational  system  Is  possible  which 
more  equally  spreads  the  burdens  Involved. 
The  outline  of  such  a  system  Is  sketched 
below: 

First,  aU  countries  would  specify  the  value 
of  their  currencies  in  terms  of  SDRs  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  Originally  one  dollar 
would  be  made  equal  to  one  SDR.  The  par- 
ity of  the  dollar  could  thus  be  changed  al- 
most like  that  of  other  currencies.  Other 
countries  would  stUl  Intervene  In  their  ex- 
change markets  through  dollars,  but  they 
would  need  relatively  smaU  working  bal- 
ances of  dollars  for  this  ptirpoae.  The  difTer- 
ence  between  the  dollar  and  other  curren- 
cies is  that  there  would  be  only  an  Indirect 
market  test  of  the  dollar's  value.  If  most 
currencies  were  clustering  near  the  top  of 
the  permitted  exchange-rate  margin,  then 
the  dollar  Itself  should  be  devalued,  and 
likewise  the  dollar  should  be  appreciated  If 
other  currencies  were  near  their  floors. 
Thus,  all  countries  would  have  available  to 
them  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  cor- 
recting a  balance-of-payments  problem, 
namely  changes  in  exchange-rate  parities. 

Second,  other  countries  should  be  invited 
to  exchange  the  excess  doUars  they  hold  In 
their  official  reserves  for  a  special  Issue  of 
SDRs  by  the  IMF.  The  doUars  would  then 
become  a  permanent  Income-eamlng  asset 
for  the  IMF,  Which  would  use  tta  dollar 
earnings  to  pay  Interest  on  SDRs.  Oonntrles, 
If  they  ao  deolre,  ootild  continue  to  bold  dol- 
lara  but  they  would  reeognlM  tliat  the 
United  States  was  not  {MXtvMlng  any  ex- 
change-nMa  gnaraat**  on  tbam.  Needed  la- 


creaaee  In  reaerrea  would  come  from  new  Is- 
sues of  SDRs,  Btnoe  the  United  States  would 
correct  a  ny  deficit  on  Its  account*  through  a 
devaluation  of  tbe  dollar. 

Third.  aU  official  (old  holdings  would  be 
sold  to  the  IMF  also  In  exchange  for  a  spe- 
cial Issue  of  SDRs,  and  gold  would  be  com- 
pletely denuknetlaed.  Gold  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  usable  reserve  asset  and  need  not  be 
retained.  The  IMF  would  seU  the  gold  grad- 
ually to  the  World  Bank  at  the  old  official 
price  of  $35  per  ounce.  The  World  Bank 
would  slowly  sell  the  gold  in  the  private 
market,  earning  whatever  premium  ttten 
existed,  and  utUlzlng  the  profits  for  soft  loans 
or  grants  to  less  developed  countries.  Thus 
the  windfall  profits  of  demonetizing  gold 
would  go  to  economic  development  in  the 
world's  poorest  nations. 

Some  countries  may  not  want  to  p>art  with 
their  gold  reserves.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
try  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  but  other  coun- 
tries would  not  be  obliged  to  buy  or  seU 
gold  to  the  non-eooperatlng  ooiuitry.  Of 
course  the  country  could  seU  ofllclal  gold 
into  the  private  market  and  earn  the  pre- 
mium for  Itself.  But  such  an  action  wotild 
quickly  be  recognised  for  what  It  was.  a  self- 
ish action  on  the  part  of  that  coiuitry. 

This  Is  merely  an  outline  for  a  reform. 
Many  details  must  be  added.  However,  it  has 
all  the  essential  elements  of  a  viable  system. 
The  United  States  would  no  longer  be 
forced  to  carry  an  intolerable  burden.  All 
countries  would  be  treated  equally.  FlnaUy. 
the  less  developed  countries  would  be  given 
a  positive  Interest  in  the  reform  which  Is 
only  Just,  given  the  short  shrift  they  have 
gotten  from  the  entire  monetary  upheaval. 


PUPFISH  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
WILL  PRESERVE  UNIQUE  PLANT 
SPECIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24,  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2141)  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  35,000- 
acre  area  in  California  and  Nevada  as  a 
Desert  Pupflsh  National  Monument.  The 
Ash  Meadows  area  has  been  the  home  of 
the  several  species  of  pupfish  for  20,000 
years.  During  this  time,  the  pupflsh  have 
adapted  from  the  oold-water  post-glacial 
lakes  which  covered  the  Western  United 
States  following  Uie  last  ice  age  to  a 
totally  different  and  Inhospitable  envi- 
ronment, which  Is  typified  by  Devils 
Hole — where  the  water  Is  high  In  min- 
eral content,  low  in  oxygen,  and  92  de- 
grees in  tonperature. 

Yet  the  pumping  of  water  by  a  local 
ranching  operation  has  caused  the  water 
level  In  Devils  Hole  to  drop  to  a  dtmger- 
ously  low  level.  The  desert  pupflsh  may 
not  survive  another  year  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  preserve  their  habitat. 

Saving  the  remaining  species  and  sub- 
species of  this  endangered  fish,  along 
with  the  protection  of  their  haMtat,  is 
of  importance  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  nature's  diversity,  but  because 
of  their  tremendous  value  for  studies  of 
genetic  evolution.  Already  man's  need- 
less indifference  has  permitted  the  ex- 
tinction of  several  species,  and  two 
species  which  live  in  the  Ash  Meadows 
area  are  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ecological  battle 
nuTOunding  the  Ash  Meadows-Death 
Valley  area,  another  element  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attrition,  and  I 
should  like  to  pan  It  on  to  Senators. 
Botanical    research    conducted    by    Dr. 


Janice  C.  Beatl^  of  the  laboratory  at 
nuclear  medicine  and  radiatkm  Uology 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  assistant  professor  of  botany 
James  L.  Reveal,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  others,  has  revealed 
unique  species  of  plants  growmg  in  the 
Ash  Meadows  area — plants  that  are 
found  in  no  other  place  in  the  world. 

According  to  Assistant  Professor 
Reveal: 

Among  theso  unique  plants  are  Mentzeli* 
levcophylla,  now  believed  to  be  restricted  to 
but  a  few  bare  hillaides  Just  below  and  vrest 
of  Devils  Hole;  Ivesia  eremica,  known  only 
from  low  clay  hills  In  Ash  Meadows,  and  a 
plant  rarely  collected  In  flower;  Haplopappus 
brickellioides,  a  shrub  that  Is  probably  safe 
as  It  occurs  In  the  low  mountains  east  of  Ash 
Meadows  and  in  Calif omla  near  Death  Val- 
ley— It  Is  rare,  however;  Astragaltu  phoenix. 
an  exceedingly  rare  plant,  known  from  only 
two  Bites  In  Ash  Meadows  aikd  both  are 
threatened  by  farming  activities  .  .  .  Sitro- 
ptiila  mohavensis,  a  rare  species  known  only 
from  an  alkaline  mud  flat  east  of  Death 
Valley  Junction  Just  Inside  the  California 
state  line — It  Is  so  restricted  that  it  to  not 
known  to  occur  in  Nevada  just  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away;  JVocJtaerantAera  ammx>- 
phila,  a  smaU,  blue-flo>wered  member  ot  the 
sunflower  family  .  .  .  found  on  the  sand 
dunes  just  west  of  Ash  Meadows  In  the  area 
of  renewed  mining  Interests  .  .  .  Grindelia 
fraxino-pratensis,  another  member  of  the 
sunflower  family  that  Is  endemic  to  the  Ash 
Meadows  area  .  .  .  Eriogonum  inftatum  var. 
contiguum,  a  recently  named  species  which 
.  .  .  occurs  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Ash 
Meadows  region  .  .  .  £:tyrinc/i.{t(in  funereum, 
a  lovely  meadow  species  in  the  Iris  family 
.  .  .  Enctlioptis  iiudicaulis  var.  eorrti(iata.  a 
new  variety  of  sunflower  that  Is  as  yet  still 
undescrlbed — It  Is  known  from  the  west  side 
of  Ash  Meadows  near  Devils  Hole;  Cordy- 
lanthus  tecopensis  is  fairly  common  in  the 
Ash  Meadows  region  and  southward  Into 
California  along  the  Amargosa  River — it  is 
found  nowhere  else  In  the  world,  however. 

Some  of  these  unique  plants  were  re- 
stricted by  evolution  to  this  single  area : 
most  of  them  are  entirely  different  from 
plants  in  surrounding  areas  of  Nevada 
and  California.  If  a  Desert  Pupflsh  Na- 
tional Monument  were  established,  not 
only  would  the  desert  pupflsh  be  rescued 
from  extinction  but  these  unique  species 
of  plants  would  be  preserved.  As  Pro- 
fessor Reveal  states: 

We  are  flghtlng  time.  No  advanced  tech- 
nology WlU  ever  replace  an   extinct  species. 


SCIENCE  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  no  feature  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess has  more  alarmed,  depressed,  and,  on 
occasion,  angered  me  than  the  use  to 
which  scientific  testimony  has  been  put 
in  heated  controversies  about  grave 
policy  decisions. 

Too  often  scientists  have  been  using 
their  scholarly  reputations  to  disguise 
partisan  political  agitation.  Such  agita- 
tion is  their  constitutional  right:  but  it 
should  not  be  carried  out  under  the  cover 
of  objective  scholarship. 

Fortunately,  this  practioe,  and  aome  of 
the  more  Importcuit  and  garlA  abuses 
resulting  fnxn  It,  have  beem  akHlfuIly 
evaluated  by  the  Operatians  Research 
Society  of  America. 

The  society  has  issued  a  135-pace  re- 
port on  the  1969  debate  about  Oapioy- 
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ment  of  the  Safegimrd  ABM  system.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  revwrt  was 
placed  in  the  Rbcokd  on  October  4  by  the 
dlstincrulshed  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Senators  may  want  to  examine  that 
portion  before  Mr.  Rathjens,  Itinerant 
witness  and — most  recently — Instant  oc- 
pert  on  the  SST  and  airline  econcsnlcs, 
next  appears  to  lend  "scientific"  tinsel  to 
whatever  crusade  is  preoccupying  left- 
wing  activists. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
might  want  to  consult  an  essay  piA- 
lished  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Tills  essay  deals  with  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  ORSA  report. 

The  essay  Is  by  Mr.  Robert  Hartley, 
whose  thoughtful  contributions  are  one 
reason  why  the  Journal's  editorial  page 
Is  essential  reading  for  those  who  want  to 
make  sense  of  the  more  vexing  and  ar- 
cane workings  of  the  Oovemment. 

I  would  draw  particular  attention  to 
Mr.  Hartley's  statement  that — 

The  late  L«o  SsHard  is  often  quoted  on  the 
difference  between  science  and  politics: 
When  a  scientist  makes  a  statement,  the 
question  Is,  Is  It  true?  When  a  politician 
makes  a  statement,  the  question  Is,  why  did 
be  say  that?  If  they  have  done  nothing  else, 
the  Safeguard  debate  and  ORSA  report  show 
that  these  questions  become  almost  Impos- 
sibly mixed  when  scientists  are  involved  in 
political  debate. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bartley's  of- 
ficial position  is.  He  appears  to  be  some 
kind  of  roving  essayist.  When  I  am  de- 
pressed by  the  decline  of  the  West  or 
other  cosmic  matters,  I  find  some  solace 
in  the  hope  that  he  is  a  harbinger  of  a 
new  kind  of  serious  Journalism  which, 
while  it  cannot  halt  the  decline  or  order 
the  cosmos,  can  explain  it  Intelligently  In 
graceful  prose. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  profit  from 
Mr.  Bartley's  essay,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whxn  Scixncx  Taholxs  WrrH  PoLmcs 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

Washington. — To  a  layman  earnestly  fol- 
lowing the  long  and  heated  debates  over  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile,  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing dlfflcultles  has  been  the  sharply  con- 
flicting testimony  of  scientific  experts,  not 
only  over  conclusions  but  over  relatively 
simple  things  the  methods  of  science  ought 
to  be  able  to  resolve. 

So  It  U  of  no  small  Interest  that  a  scientific 
society  has  released  a  31 -month  study  of 
precisely  this  problem  as  It  concerned  one 
definable  aspect  of  the  1969  Safeguard  debate. 
It's  Interesting,  too,  to  notice  the  Inevitabil- 
ity with  which  this  report  has  been  swept  up 
Into  sclentlflc-personal-polltlcal  controversy. 
Tou  start  to  watch  the  dispute  with  the  ques- 
tion In  mind.  What  can  science  contribute  to 
public  policy?  Before  your  eyes,  the  question 
starts  to  become,  Oould  It  be  that  all  aspects 
of  public  policy  are  "merely  political"  and 
that  science,  as  science,  can  contribute  noth- 
ing at  all? 

The  136-page  report  Is  by  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  iMofeaslonal  standards  of  the  Op- 
erations Research  Society  of  America,  the 
principal  organization  of  cost-effectiveness 
analysts.  It  studied  the  oonfllctlng  ans««ra  by 
different  scientists  to  a  complicated  but  pre- 
sumably manageable  question:  Assume  that 
by  the  mid- 1070b  the  Soviet  Union  deploys 
around  600  of  Ita  SS-0  interoontlnental  mis- 


slles,  with  multiple  warheads  of  certain 
powers  and  aoouraciea,  and  that  It  fire*  these 
missiles  to  destroy  tbs  American  IClnuteman 
missile  force.  If  Safeguard  to  not  built  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman,  how  many  Mlnutecoen 
wotild  survive  to  be  used  In  retaliation? 

No  one  knows  whether  this  hypothetical 
question  In  fact  describes  the  situation  that 
will  exist  In  1076;  each  of  the  many  assump- 
tions could  be  wrong.  Kven  If  the  assumptions 
prove  true,  the  question  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  Issue  In  the  ABlf  debate.  Others  Include 
whether  Safeguard  would  succeed  in  defend- 
ing Mlnuteman  and,  mdeed,  given  our  sub- 
marines whether  Bllnuteman  is  needed  at  all. 
But  the  survival  Issue  Is  one  question  science 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer.  At  least,  as  the 
ORSA  report  notes,  different  scientists  ought 
to  be  able  to  trace  their  different  answers  to 
different  aosumptlona,  and  the  debate  can 
then  center  on  the  assumptions. 

This  did  not  i>rove  possible  In  1940.  Albert 
J.  Wohlstetter,  a  prestigious  Pentagon  consul- 
tant from  the  UnlTerslty  of  Chicago,  calcu- 
lated that  6%  of  the  Mlnutemen  would  sur- 
vive, probably  not  enough  retaliatory  power 
to  be  a  credible  deterrent.  George  W.  Bath- 
Jens  Jr.,  an  UTT  professor  and  former  high 
disarmament  official,  calculated  36%.  In  an 
extended  exchange  of  testimony  and  several 
Increasingly  acrimonious  letters  to  The  New 
York  Times,  they  failed  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  reasons  for  this  difference.  Meanwhile, 
Ralph  E.  Lapp,  an  analyst  frequently  pub- 
lished In  The  New  York  Tlmee  Magazine,  con- 
tended that  76%  of  Mlnutemen  would  sur- 
vive. 

m.    WORLSTXTTZX  VINDICATED 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  ORSA  report 
la  that  Mr.  Wohlstetter  was  right.  He  not  only 
provided  accurate  calculations  based  on  real- 
istic assumptions,  but  he  correctly  Identified 
Mr.  Rathjens'  mistakes  and  Mr.  Lapp's  ab- 
surdities. The  committee  did  fault  some  pres- 
entation of  some  pro-ABM  spokesmen,  but  Its 
chief  thrust  Is  to  criticize  the  oppoeltlon 
scientists.  Including  someone  no  less  prestigi- 
ous than  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. On  the  Biirvlval  Issue,  It  says,  the 
opponents'  analyses  were  "often  Inappropri- 
ate, misleading  or  factually  In  error." 

The  psoblem  Is,  though,  In  what  context  do 
you  evaluate  the  report?  There  Is  a  personal 
context.  Mr.  Wohlstetter  suggested  the  study, 
arguing  that  one  purpose  of  ORSA  Is  to  de- 
velop professional  standards.  tSx.  Rathjens, 
Mr.  Wlesner  and  other  ABM  opponents,  who 
are  not  members  of  ORSA,  refused  to  cooper- 
ate. To  make  matters  worse,  one  member  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  had  previously  been  In- 
volved In  a  personal  and  professional  dispute 
with  Mr.  Rathjens. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  was  unanimous  In 
Its  report,  thought  It  Included  both  supiwrt- 
ers  of  the  ABM  and  thoee  who  opposed  It  be- 
cause of  other  Issues.  Five  members  of 
ORSA's  13-member  governing  body  opposed 
release  and  publication  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, on  grounds  that  the  society  should  not 
Involve  Itself  In  personnal  disputes. 

There  is  also  most  definitely  a  political 
context,  a  point  powerfully  made  In  a  30- 
page  reply  that  Mr.  Rathjens,  Mr.  Wleaner 
and  their  colleague  Steven  Weinberg  released 
to  Inquiring  members  of  the  press.  They  ac- 
cuse the  report  of  dwelling  on  the  survival 
issue  "to  a  disproportionate  degree"  of 
avoiding  some  of  the  major  Issues  which 
were   embarrassing   to   the    administration." 

They  do  not  regard  the  survival  issue  as 
particularly  Important  In  the  overall  debate; 
Indeed,  Mr.  Rathjens  has  always  conceded 
that  the  Soviets  could  build  a  force  large 
enough  to  destroy  Mlnuteman  If  they  were 
determined  to  do  so.  The  bulk  of  their  reply 
points  out  Issues  they  regard  as  more  central, 
noting  for  example  that  the  Soviets  are  still 
not  far  along  toward  the  mlasUe  accuracies 
necessary  to  destroy  Mlnuteman. 

While  by  no  means  conceding  all  of  tl>«  i-e- 


port's  criticisms  on  the  surrlTal  Issue  ItaaU, 
they  do  say,  "We  do  not  claim  InfalUblUty. 
We  made  mlstakse,  but  we  believe  not  strioua 
ones:  Such  errors  as  we  made  were  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  with  limited  time  and 
resources,  we  devoted  ova  efforts  to  the  to- 
Bues  of  fundamental  concern."  They  regard 
the  ORSA  report,  and  iti.  Wohlstetter's  insti- 
gation of  It,  as  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 
whole  antl-TBM  case  by  focusing  on  s  periph- 
eral Issue. 

Perhaps  this  polltlcaj  context  Is  the  only 
one  In  which  the  episode  can  be  Judged, 
though  what  comes  through  In  talking  to  Blr. 
Wohlstetter  Is  not  political  commitment  to 
the  ABM  but  enormous  professional  pride 
feeling  Itself  under  challenge.  Alton  Prye, 
who  opposed  the  ABM  as  a  Senate  aide  and 
still  holds  the  respect  of  both  sides  of  the 
dispute,  told  a  symposium  on  the  report  and 
the  ABM  debate.  "The  Important  thing  to 
know  Is  that  the  participation  of  scientists 
Is  governed  by  the  niles  of  politics." 

TWO  QtTxanoNs 

The  late  Leo  Sellard  Is  often  quoted  on 
the  difference  between  science  and  politics: 
When  a  sclentUt  makes  a  statement,  the 
question  Is,  Is  It  true?  When  a  politician 
makes  a  statement,  the  question  Is,  why 
did  he  say  that?  If  they  have  done 
nothing  else,  the  Safeguard  debate  and 
ORSA  report  show  that  these  questions  be- 
come almost  In^KMSlbly  mixed  when  scien- 
tists are  Involved  In  political  debate. 

Even  so.  Is  there  not  a  valid  question 
whether  In  this  maelstrom  of  politics  and 
personality  there  remains  some  place  for 
science?  Ought  not  someone  ask.  Is  It  true? 
When  other  contexts  rear  their  heads,  can 
the  scientific  context  be  totaily  Ignored?  Is 
there  not  a  valid  Interest  above  an  Interest 
of  scientists — that  when  something  is  of- 
fered as  science  It  In  fact  meets  the  tests 
of  science,  that  whatever  small  part  of  the 
question  can  be  settled  by  science  at  least 
Is  settled  competently? 

Theee  are  the  questions  the  authors  of 
the  ORSA  report  wanted  to  address,  and 
Indeed  the  noted  sociologist  Edward  Shlls 
calls  the  report  "a  Icmdmark"  in  an  Issue 
that  dates  to  "the  use  of  astrology  and  geom- 
ancy  for  the  guidance  of  princes."  Mr. 
Shlls,  like  Mr.  Wohlstetter  from  the  Cntver- 
Blty  of  Chicago,  asks  what  use  those  who 
reflect  on  problems  ought  to  make  of  their 
prestige,  "What  they  can  contribute  when 
their  scientific  knowledge  runs  out,"  and 
"whether  the  scientists  should  restrain 
themselves." 

The  thrust  of  the  ORSA  report  Ls  that  a 
place  of  science  In  public  policy  can  be 
preeerved  only  If  scientists  show  a  good 
deal  more  restraint  than  most  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  ABM  opponents,  showed  In 
that  debate.  To  take  the  simplest  thing,  the 
report's  guidelines  suggest  that  when  scien- 
tists testfy  In  Congress  they  provide  detailed 
written  explanations  of  their  calculations, 
In  advance,  for  scrutiny  by  committee  staffs 
and  opposing  experts. 

CBINO    CUkSSITTID    INFORMATION 

It  offers  equally  simple  guidelines  on  clas- 
sified information:  It  should  be  used  where 
appropriate  and  properly  filed  to  make  It  ac- 
cessible to  those  who  might  check  It.  In  the 
ABM  debate,  detailed  statements  were  not 
common,  and  even  when  the  reply  to  the  re- 
port Is  considered.  It  seems  that  antl-ABM 
calculations  were  based  on  estimates  tedi- 
ously extrapolated  from  non-claaslfled  sources 
when  both  sides  had  access  to  more  accurate 
classified  Information. 

More  broadly,  the  ORSA  report  seeks  to 
distinguish  how  the  adversary  process  pre- 
sents traps  for  scientific  analysts  to  ayold. 
"The  Senator  who  may  want  to  kill  a  pro- 
gram on  the  ground  It  Ls  flvoally  Irresponslbls 
may  argue  against  It  en  ethical  grounds  U 
that  Is  the  best  way  to  win  his  point,  evea 
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tbo\i(b  he  himself  may  tkot  have  any  particu- 
lar ethical  reservations." 

Scientists,  It  suggests  should  restrain 
themselves  from  sueh  opportunistic  argu- 
ment, though  many  did  not  In  ttte  ABM  de- 
bate. Some  BCleBtlBts  even  argued  that  an  al- 
ternative to  Safeguard  oould  be  found  in  a 
"launch  on  warning"  policy — firing  the  entire 
Mlnuteman  deterrent  on  the  basis  of  mere 
radar  warnings  that  seem  to  show  incoming 
missiles — ^though  it's  dUBcult  to  see  how  any 
responsible  analyst  could  actually  favor  such 
a  policy. 

Finally,  the  ORSA  report  suggests  that  scl- 
entlstB  "avoid  ad  botninem  attacks,  either 
veiled  or  overt."  The  record  of  the  ABM  de- 
bate is  a  record  of  one  long  ad  hominem  at- 
tack on  any  outside  expert  who  happened  to 
back  the  Pentagon  position.  There  Ls  the  con- 
stant suggestion  that  he  Is  a  tool  of  the  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex,"  that  his  opinion  is 
nothing  more  than  designed  to  win  more  gov- 
ernment oontracte,  that  be  has  sold  out. 
Meanwhile  antl-ABM  experts  are  assumed  to 
be  pure  and  devoid  of  any  self-centered  mo- 
tive, though  men  on  both  sides  of  any  public 
debate  seek  thinks  such  as  public  recogni- 
tion, advancement  In  certain  circles,  vindi- 
cation of  policies  they  backed  when  previ- 
ously in  government  or  simply  power  over 
the  events  Ln  question. 

In  the  MIT  scientists'  Initial  letter  refusing 
to  cooperate  in  the  ORSA  study,  there  is  the 
sentence:  "The  role  of  outside  consultants, 
such  as  Mr.  Wohlstetter,  was  definitely  sec- 
ondary, but  the  extent  to  which  they  received 
support  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  use  erf  Air  Force  aircraft  to  transport 
them  to  public  debates,  should  also  be  ex- 
amined." 

The  Insinuation  about  Mr.  Wohlstetter  and 
the  Air  Force  planes  happens  to  be  false;  but 
what  if  it  were  true?  Would  that  change  his 
mathematics?  Such  a  charge  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  scientific  question.  Is  It  true?  It 
has  everything  to  do,  and  In  a  rather  ugly 
way,  with  the  political  question,  why  did  he 
Bay  It? 

There  Is  of  course  no  law  saying  that  a  sci- 
entist cant  be  as  p>oIltlcai  as  the  next  mam. 
But  there  Is  a  question  how  long  the  prestige 
of  science  can  be  maintained  If  scientists  see 
their  role  In  public  policy  as  little  or  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  politicians.  If  scientists  do 
not  scrupulously  guard  a  certain  minimum 
of  detachment  and  Belf-restralnt,  what  do 
they  have  to  offer  that  the  next  man  does 
not?  If  all  questions  are  political,  why  not 
leave  them  all  to  the  polltlclansT 


PROP..  BERNARD  SCHWARTZ  ON 
WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  UNDER  THE 
14TH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
sound  piece  of  advice  was  given  to  the 
advocates  of  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment  by  Prof.  Paul  Freund,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  said  that  all  the 
effort  that  is  being  spent  to  enact  a  badly 
drafted  constitutional  amendment  should 
be  channelled  into  lawsuits  enforcing  the 
14th  amendment  and  specific  legislative 
proposals.  If  such  lawsuits  were  brought, 
Professor  Freund  felt  that  most  of  the 
goals  of  the  women's  rights  advocates 
would  be  realized.  Indeed,  even  the  most 
extreme  view  in  volume  80  of  the  Yale 
Law  Review  which  has  been  gl'ven  wide 
distribution  by  Senator  Bayh  and  Rep- 
resentative ORxmrBs  concedes  that  the 
14th  amendment  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  the  women's  rights  ad- 
vocates. The  article  states  that — 

.  .  .  one  cannot  say  that  tlie  posBlbQlty  of 
achieving  substantial  equality  of  rights  for 
women  under  the  14tl)  and  fifth  amendmenti 
Is  permansntly  foreclosed. 


I  could  not  agree  more  with  Professor 
Preund's  sxiggestion,  and  I  believe  his 
contention  is  eloquently  supported  by  the 
sections  dealing  with  sexual  clasdilca- 
tlon  in  volume  2  of  "Rights  of  the  Per- 
son," which  constitutes  one  of  the  vol- 
umes of  Bernard  Schwsu^'  excellent 
commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Professor  Schwartz'  article  concludes 
there  is  no  need  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  because  he  feels  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  interpreting  the  14th 
amendment  would  overturn  any  law  that 
makes  other  than  a  rational  classification 
between  men  and  women. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  legal 
scholars  have  stated  that  passage  of  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment 
would  outlaw  every  State  and  Federal  law 
which  distinguished  between  men  aind 
women,  no  matter  how  reasonable  the 
distinction.  Thus,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
want  to  convert  men  and  women  into 
identical  legal  beings,  it  should  defeat 
the  amendment. 

In  the  interest  of  scholarly  debate,  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  take  time 
to  read  Professor  Schwartz'  brilliant 
article  trcan  his  book.  His  analysis  of  the 
cases  Indicates  beyond  a  doubt  the 
Court's  trend  in  overturning  laws  which 
unreasonably  distinguish  between  men 
and  women.  But  Mr.  Schwartz  realizes 
that  there  are  differences  in  men  and 
women  that  are  reflected  in  the  law,  and 
he  concludes  that — 

Cse  of  the  law  in  an  attempt  to  oonjure 
away  all  the  differences  which  do  exist  be- 
tween the  sexes  Is  both  an  Insult  to  the 
law  Itself  and  a  complete  disregard  of  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Bernard  Schwartz,  entitled  "Rights 
of  the  PerBOC"  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd. 

RICBTB   or  TBS  PiaSON 

The  very  first  case  In  the  highest  court 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
In  which  a  challenge  of  unoonstltutlonal 
discrimination  against  an  Important  class  In 
the  oommunlty  was  raised  Involved  a  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  equality  of  women.  The 
case  referred  to — Braitoell  v.  lUinoia  (1873)  — 
was  decided  the  day  after  the  already-dis- 
cussed SlaughterhotLse  Case*.  At  issue  in  it 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  to  grant  plaintiff's  application  for  a 
license  to  practice  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  made  It.  The  high  tribunal 
ruled  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had 
no  restrictive  effect  upon  the  power  of  the 
states  to  limit  the  practice  of  law  to  members 
of  the  male  sex.  Two  years  later,  the  su- 
preme bench  reached  the  same  result  with 
regard  to  a  state  statute  confining  the  B\if- 
frage  to  males. 

These  early  decisions  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  drafted  the  Equal -Protection  Clause 
never  intended  to  place  women  upon  a  polit- 
ical and  economic  plane  with  men.  The  men 
of  the  poBt-ClvU  War  period,  as  bad  been 
true  of  the  Jacksonians  before  them,  scarcely 
Included  women  In  their  concept  of  equality. 
Instead,  they  were  firm  believers  in  what  de 
Tocquevllle  termed  "that  great  Inequality  of 
man  and  woman  which  has  seemed  ...  to  be 
eternally  baaed  In  human  nature."  In  the 
law,  their  view  was  that  expressed  by  Justice 
Bradley  in  the  Bradtoell  case :  "The  civil  law, 
as  well  as  nature  herself,  has  always  recog- 
nised a  wide  difference  in  the  respective 
sphersB  and  destinies  of  man  and  woman. 
Man  Is,  or  should  be,  woman's  protector  and 
defender.  The  natural  and  proper  timidity 
and  delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  female  sex 


evidently  unfits  it  for  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  dvll  life.  The  oonstltution  of  ths 
family  organisaUon,  which  la  founded  in  the 
divine  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  luiture  of 
things,  indicates  the  domestic  sphere  as  that 
which  properly  btiongs  to  the  domain  and 
functions  of  womanhood." 

Merely  to  state  the  Bradley  view  Is  to  in- 
dicate how  far  out  of  line  It  is  from  present- 
day  conceptions.  To  the  Jurist  today,  the  re- 
stricted intention  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Equal-Protection  Clause  into  organic  law  Ls 
much  less  important  than  the  fact  that  (as 
emphasized  in  section  469)  they  used  lan- 
guage of  general,  rather  than  particular,  ap- 
plicability. At  the  present  time,  at  least,  U 
is  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of  ooostltutlonal 
construction  to  interpret  a  provision  like  the 
Equal-Protection  Clause,  which,  by  Its  own 
terms,  is  applicable  "to  any  person,"  as  one 
which  covers  only  members  of  the  male  sex. 
At  the  very  least,  the  Isngm^n  of  ths  Equal- 
Protection  Claioae  must  include  every  human 
being  In  the  oommunlty — and  that  irrespec- 
tive of  sex. 

We  most  start,  then,  with  ttis  proposition 
that  (whatever  may  have  been  the  situation 
under  the  early  cases)  a  woman  must  be 
considered  a  "person"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  henoe  fully 
enoon^Mwsed  wltliin  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  eqxiality.  More  tban  ttiat,  we  may  say 
that  (as  seen  in  section  476)  a  dasslftcatlon 
groundsd  upon  ssx  most  now  be  considered 
inherently  unreasonable  when  it  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  denying  personal  or  property 
rights.  A  law  which  sesks  to  make  rights  and 
obligations  turn  upon  sex  must  ZKinnaily  be 
deemed  lacking  in  rational  basis. 

What  this  means  Is  that,  in  accordance 
with  present-day  conceptions,  no  person  may 
be  denied  equality  before  the  law  because  of 
sex.  That  such  interpretation  of  the  Equal - 
Protection  Clause  makes  for  a  drastic  change 
in  tlie  law  cannot  be  denied.  For  the  case 
law  has  consistently  ruled  that,  even  though 
women  are  "persons"  within  ths  scope  of  the 
Equal -Protection  Clause,  the  protection 
which  that  provision  affcvds  them  must  be 
Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  dlsabiUties 
imposed  upon  women  at  common  law.  TTius, 
as  recently  as  1966,  a  state  coiirt  ruled  that, 
until  the  common-law  disqualification  of  sex 
is  removed,  women  are  not  eligible  to  serve 
on  Juries — and  that  regardless  of  the  Equal- 
Protection  Clause. 

Such  ruling,  continuing  as  It  does  the 
grossly  unequal  position  of  won^n  at  com- 
mon law,  can  scarcely  be  oonaldarad  consist- 
ent with  the  view  which  now  prevails  of  the 
lnh««nt  value  of  the  individual  and  the  right 
to  ba  dealt  with  on  tte  basis  o(  psraonal 
worth  wlt)M>ut  the  intruslOQ  of  extraneous 
characteristics  such  as  sex.  So  far  as  pn^ierty 
and  personal  rights  (Including  political 
rights)  are  oonc«-ned,  a  law  wiilch  discrim- 
inates against  women  solely  because  of  their 
sex  must  normally  be  deemed  one  that  Is 
based  upon  an  inherently  unreasonable  clas- 
sification and  hence  violative  of  the  Equal - 
Protection  Clause. 

The  Judges  may  not  as  yet  go  entirely  as 
far  as  the  view  taken  In  this  section.  But  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  exertion  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  maintain  the  sup- 
posedly Inferior  status  of  women  In  tbs  law 
would  now  be  stricken  down  In  most  cases. 
This  would  be  true,  for  examine,  of  statutory 
restrictions  upon  women's  political  rights 
(as  by  denying  them  the  right  to  hold  public 
office) ,  or  comparable  llmltatl^nn  upon  their 
eooDomlc  rights  (as  by  laws  prohibiting 
them  from  engaging  In  ordinary  busl- 
nessos.  profeesloos.  and  oocupatlaits),  or 
their  right  to  share  in  tba  ssitkjss  and  bens- 
factions  dispensed  by  ths  usodsrn  Stats  (as 
by  denying  thwn  tlM  tlgbt  to  sovail  In  ptib- 
lic  eduoatlotial  instltntlans  or  to  partMpato 
In  a  sohsme  of  social  insuimnea  apsa  to 
males). 

Among  the  cases  supporting  the  prlnetplsa 
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just  itAtcd  la  tax  Important  opinion  of  th« 
Manwich uaetf  oourt  ruling  In^klld  •  stAtuta 
prohibiting  the  employment  In  the  puMlo 
service  of  married  women.  Women,  lald  the 
court,  marrlMl  or  unmarried,  are,  like  other 
peraonB,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  against  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination. For  a  statute  to  exclude  from 
public  employment  of  every  nature  all  mar- 
ried women — trreq;>ectlya  of  age,  character, 
and  capabilities — Is  for  It  plainly  to  work  an 
arbitrary  dlsorlmlnatton  against  such  women. 
Such  dlwrlmlnatlon  lacks  a  reasonable  basis, 
for  It  oannot  be  said  that  sex  and  marital 
status  are  factors  upon  which  the  ability  to 
perform  the  functions  connected  with  any 
and  all  public  employment  does  depend. 

As  far-reacblng  as  any  decision  on  the 
matter  under  discussion  Is  one  rendered  In 
New  Tork  In  1963.  It  held  that  the  refusal  of 
the  New  Tork  City  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  permit  a  policewoman  to  take  an  examina- 
tion to  qualify  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  solely  because  of  her  sex,  was  Il- 
legal. The  denial  of  eligibility  solely  because 
of  sex  was  declared  to  be  arbitrary  and  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  "In  light  of  present  day 
conditions."  To  exclude  women  from  a  pro- 
motional job  opportunity  in  the  Police  De- 
partment Is  to  deny  them  the  equality  of  ih'Iv- 
Uege  and  opportunity  that  Is  required  under 
the  preeent-day  Interpretation  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Thus,  even  in  a  field  such 
as  police  work  (which,  until  recently,  would 
have  been  considered  exclusively  the  preserve 
Of  the  male),  classification  based  upon  sex 
alone  may  be  ruled  violative  of  the  constitu- 
tional command  of  equality. 

SAjcx:  psoTxcnvs  skxttai.  classhtcationb 

Despite  what  has  been  said  In  the  previ- 
ous section.  It  Is  not  completely  correct  to 
conclude  that  all  governmental  classifica- 
tions based  upon  sex  are  automatically  in- 
valid. Instead,  we  must  follow  the  analysis 
already  suggested  In  section  47S.  We  saw 
there  that,  though  a  classification  baaed 
upon  sex  will  normally  be  deemed  Inherently 
unreasonable  and  hence  contrary  to  the 
equal  protection  guaranty,  there  Is  still  one 
recognized  purpoee  for  which  the  sexual 
claoBiflcatlon  may  be  constitutionally  em- 
ployed. 

The  pxupoee  referred  to  (as  was  Indicated 
In  section  47B)  Is  that  of  protection  of  the 
female  sex  In  areas  where  women  are  Inher- 
ently or  traditionally  a  proper  subject  of 
governmental  solicitude.  Where  the  legisla- 
ture acts  to  protect  the  weaker  sex  and  there 
Is  a  rational  basis  for  the  legislative  judg- 
ment that  such  protection  la  necessary,  there 
Is  no  contravention  of  the  Equal-Protection 
Clause.  In  the  words  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal. In  upholding  a  law  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  women,  "This  familiar  principle 
has  repeatedly  been  applied  to  leglalaAlon 
which  singles  out  women,  and  particular 
classes  of  women.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
state's  protective  power." 

We  mtist  assume,  to  quote  the  high  bench 
again,  that  "the  protection  of  women  Is  a 
legitimate  end  of  the  exercise  of  state  power" 
and  that  the  community  may  direct  Its  law- 
making to  attain  such  end.  This  means,  of 
course,  that,  as  already  Indicated,  a  sexual 
classification  may  be  valid  If  K«  purpoee  la 
the  protection  of  women. 

The  most  obvious  type  of  law  falling 
within  the  principle  just  stated  Is  one  which 
takes  account  of  the  relative  physical  weak- 
ness of  the  female  sex:  "However  confident 
a  great  number  of  people  may  be  that  In 
many  spheres  of  activity,  Including  that  of 
the  administration  of  government,  woman  Is 
the  full  equal  of  man,  no  one  doubts  that  as 
regards  bodily  strength  and  endurance  she 
U  Inferlw  and  that  her  health  In  the  field  of 
physical  Ubor  must  be  specially  guarded  by 
the  state  If  It  la  to  be  preserved  and  If  she 
Is  to  continue  successfully  and  healthfully 
to  dlsohwg*  her  duties  which  nature  has  Im- 
posed upon  her." 


Hie  common  kind  of  statute  which  seeks 
to  protect  woman  from  the  consequences  of 
her  relative  physical  weakness  is  the  law 
which  itmlta  the  hours  during  which  she  may 
work  or  prohibits  har  from  engaging  in  occu- 
pations deemed  particularly  arduous  or  haa- 
ardous)  such  as  mining.  The  validity  of  such 
lawa  tiaa  been  beyond  question  since  the 
Undmark  1008  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Mviler  v.  Oregon  (already  discussed.  In 
connection  with  the  governmental  power  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor.  In  section  304) . 
The  reasoning  of  the  Kuller  opinion  is  essen- 
tially that  urged  in  the  analysU  thus  far  Ln 
the  prcfsent  section.  Emphasis  Is  placed  by  the 
Court  upon  the  fact  that  "woman's  physical 
structure  and  the  performance  of  maternal 
functions  place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  for  subsistence."  The  need  to  protect 
women  from  undue  physical  effort  and  dan- 
ger fuUy  jusUfles  legislative  acUon  of  the  type 
imder  discussion:  "Differentiated  by  these 
matters  from  the  other  sex,  she  is  properly 
placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  legislation 
designed  for  her  protection  may  be  sustained, 
even  when  like  legislation  is  not  necessary  |Dr 
men,  and  could  not  be  sustained." 

In  addition  to  protective  measiuvs  of  the 
type  Just  dealt  with,  which  shield  the  female 
from  the  consequences  of  her  relative  phys- 
ical weakness,  the  sexual  classification  may 
also  be  jiistlfled  In  comparable  laws  which 
seek  to  protect  woman  because  of  her  tradi- 
tionally weaker  economic  position :  "If  is  im- 
possible to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
she  still  looks  to  her  brother  and  depends 
upon  him." 

Poremoat  among  protective  statutes  which 
seek  to  redress  woman's  unequal  position  in 
the  struggle  for  subsistence — a  position  that, 
in  the  high  bench's  phrase,  Juatlflea  "legisla- 
tion to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as 
the  passion  of  man" — have  been  laws  guaran- 
teeing minimum  wages  for  wonxen.  Such  laws 
(we  saw  In  section  306)  were  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Oourt  in  We»t  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v. 
Parriah  (1937)  .*  According  to  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  who  delivered  the  opinion  there. 
"What  can  be  closer  to  the  public  Interest 
than  the  health  of  women  and  their  protec- 
tion from  unacmpuloua  and  overreaching 
employers?"  And,  If  such  protection  Is  a  legit- 
imate end  of  the  police  power,  the  require- 
ment of  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  In 
order  to  meet  the  very  necessities  of  exist- 
ence is  plainly  an  admissible  means  to  that 
end :  "The  Legislature  of  the  state  was  clearly 
entitled  to  consider  the  situation  of  women 
In  employment,  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
Class  receiving  the  least  pay,  that  their  bar- 
gaining p>ower  is  relatively  weak,  and  that 
they  are  the  ready  victims  of  those  who  would 
take  advantage  of  their  necessitous  circum- 
stances." 

A  more  recent  type  of  protective  statute, 
which  goes  further  than  the  minimum- 
wage  law,  is  one  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion In  the  pasrment  of  wages  to  women,  as  by 
making  it  Illegal  to  pay  any  woman  a  lesser 
wage  than  is  paid  to  males  similarly  em- 
ployed. The  reasoning  of  the  West  Coast  Hotel 
opinion  should  also  apply  to  sustain  such 
laws  and  they  have.  In  fact,  been  upheld  by 
the  courts.  Kven  more  far-reaching  are 
statutes  which  forbid  any  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  sex.  Such  laws,  de- 
signed to  place  women  upon  a  plane  of  eco- 
nomic equality  (at  least  so  far  as  employ- 
ment Is  concerned)  will  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

If  we  foUow  the  traditional  police-power 
approach  (fully  discussed  In  Chapters  13  and 
13 ) .  we  may  say  that  the  protective  statutes 
dealt  with  thus  far  may  be  Justified  as  leglr- 
latlve  attempts  to  protect  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  (primarily  the  economic  welfare) 
of  women.  The  same  approach  should  also 
sustain  comparable  legislative  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  Daorals  of  women.  This  means  that, 
In  all  the  areas  discviased  in  section  343 
where  action  by  the  legislator  as  guardian 


of  public  morals  may  be  taken,  measures 
protecting  the  morals  of  women  may  be 
enacted. 

The  principle  just  sUted  has  been  applied 
most  frequenUy  in  Uws  relating  to  Intoxl- 
caUng  llquMV.  with  regard  to  which  (we  isw 
in  section  383)  there  U  a  well-iUgh  plenary 
governmental  power,  because  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  Impact  of  liquor  upon  pub- 
lic morals.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause,  the 
highest  Court  has  affirmed,  "did  not  tear 
history  up  by  the  rooU,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic  Is  one  of  the  oldeat  and 
most  untrammeled  of  legislative  powers" 
In  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,  sexual 
classifications  will  be  upheld  where  their 
purpoee  Is  to  protect  the  morals  of  women. 
And  that  is  true  despite  the  changing  con- 
ception of  the  place  of  the  female  %hlch 
has  all  but  eliminated  the  obloquy  once  at- 
tached to  the  consumption  of  Intoxicants  by 
women.  "The  fact  that  women  may  now 
have  achieved  the  virtues  that  men  have 
long  claimed  as  their  prerogatives,  and  now 
Indulge  In  vices  that  men  have  long  prac- 
ticed, does  not  preclude  the  SUtes  from 
drawing  a  sharp  line  between  the  sexes .  cer- 
tainly. In  such  matters  aa  the  regijiatlon  of 
the  liquor  traffic." 

Under  what  haa  been  said,  laws  have  been 
upheld  which  forbid  the  sale  of  Uquor  to 
women,  or  prohibit  such  sale  except  under 
stated  conditions.  In  addition,  the  denial 
to  females  of  licenses  to  seU  liquors  has  been 
ruled  consistent  with  the  equal  protection 
guaranty;  and  the  same  result  has  been 
reached  in  cases  involving  laws  prohibiting 
women  from  working  as  bartenders  or  in  any 
employment  in  establishments  which  sell 
liquor.  As  the  supreme  bench  put  it  in  one 
of  the  cases  referred  to,  "bartending  by 
women  may,  m  the  allowable  legislative  Judg- 
ment, give  rise  to  moral  and  social  problems 
against  which  It  may  devise  preventive  metM- 
ures." 

In  the  case  in  which  the  statement  just 
quoted  was  made,  the  high  tribunal  went  so 
far  as  to  uphold  a  state  law  which  provided 
for  the  licensing  of  bartenders  but  forbade 
the  licensing  of  any  female  bartender  unless 
she  be  "the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  male 
owner"  of  a  licensed  liquor  eaUbllahment. 
Such  law  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  based  upon  the  legislative  belief  "that 
the  oversight  assured  through  ownership  of 
a  bar  by  a  barmaid's  h\isband  or  father 
minimizes  hasarda  that  may  confront  a 
barmaid  without  such  protecting  oversight." 
The  Court  declared  that  it  was  not  in  a 
position  to  gainsay  such  belief.  The  chal- 
lenged law,  which  on  its  face  involved  an 
extreme  discrimination  against  women,  was 
thus  also  Justified  as  a  protection  of  the 
female  sex. 

Almost  all  of  the  cases  concerning  the  legis- 
lative power  to  protect  the  morals  of 
women  Involve  regulation  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. Tet,  as  already  InUmated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  same  authority  exists 
in  all  the  areas  dealt  with  In  section  383. 
where  action  under  the  police  power  to  pro- 
tect public  morals  may  be  taken.  In  a  lOM 
state  case,  for  example,  a  statutory  ban 
against  female  wrestling  was  sustained,  as 
against  the  claim  that  it  constituted  an 
unreasonable  discrimination  against  women 
In  violation  of  the  equal  protection  guaran- 
ty. Public  amusements  subject  to  the  police 
power  because  of  their  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic morals  (within  the  principles  discussed  In 
section  383)  may  be  regulated  on  the  basis 
of  the  sexual  classification,  with  women  ex- 
cluded from  participating  In  them — particu- 
larly where  they  involve  an  element  of  bru- 
tality or  immorality. 

In  addition  to  direct  protective  statutes  of 
the  kind  dealt  with  thus  far,  there  are  other 
laws  which  seek  to  accomplish  a  comparable 
purpose  by  exempUng  women  from  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  oommunlty  upon  members  of 
the  male  sex.  The  most  ooznmon  statute  of 
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this  type  U  tHat  relating  to  Jury  service.  The 
relevant  laws  in  many  states  provide  an  ex- 
emption— either  absolute  or  qualified — ^for 
women  from  jury  service.  The  highest  Court 
has  expressly  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
such  exemption,  declaring  that  It  Is  Justified 
by  woman's  position  as  the  center  of  home 
and  family  life.  "We  cannot  say  that  It  is  con- 
stitutionally impermissible  for  a  State  acting 
In  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  to  conclude 
that  a  woman  should  be  relieved  from  the 
civic  duty  of  Jury  service  unless  she  herself 
determines  that  such  service  Is  consistent 
with  her  own  special  responsibilities."  The 
same  reasoning  sustains  similar  exemptions 
In  the  law,  such  as  the  traditional  exemption 
of  women  from  the  coverage  of  statutes  pro- 
vHlng  for  compulsory  military  service. 

In  the  cases  covered  In  this  section,  laws 
based  upon  sexual  claoslflcatlons  have  been 
upheld  because  their  purpose  Is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  female  sex.  With  regard  to  all  of 
the  ends  that  may  be  promoted  under  the 
modem  conception  of  the  police  power — the 
furtherance  of  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
welfare,  under  the  all-embracing  manner  in 
which  those  social  Interests  were  seen  to  be 
conceived  In  Chapters  12  and  13 — the  legis- 
lator may  act  to  protect  that  sex  that  Is  prop- 
erly the  legitimate  object  of  government 
solicitude. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the 
true  Justification  of  the  cases  discussed  In 
this  section  Is  the  fact  that  the  social  pur- 
pose behind  the  laws  upheld  la  broader  than 
the  protection  of  the  female  sex  alone.  As  the 
high  bench  expressed  It  In  Muller  v.  Oregon, 
"the  physical  well-being  of  woman  becomes 
an  object  of  public  Interest  and  care  In  order 
to  preserve  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race. 
The  object  sought  by  the  protective  laws 
discussed  Is  quite  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community  as  for  the  protection  of 
the  women  covered.  The  wrong  done  to  the  fe- 
male Is  most  frequently  done  to  the  whole 
social  order.  Hence,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  say,  the  limitations  Imposed  by  laws  of 
the  type  under  consideration  "are  not  Im- 
posed solely  for  her  benefit,  but  also  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  all." 

SAMX:      OTHEK     SXXtrAL     CI.ASStriCATIONS 

The  analysis  In  the  last  two  sections  In- 
dicates that  a  law  based  upon  sexual  classi- 
fication will  normally  be  deemed  inherently 
unreasonable  unless  It  Is  Intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  female  sex.  The  view  thus 
Slated.  It  must  be  admitted,  goes  further 
than  the  Jurisprudence  under  the  Equal- 
Protection  Clause.  Yet  It  seems  to  be  the 
only  position  consonant  with  the  expanding 
notion  of  Equality  of  the  Person  that  Is  a 
dominaht  theme  of  the  contemporary  so- 
ciety. 

Many  observers  will,  however,  feel  that  the 
analysis  In  the  last  two  sections  does  not  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  differences  which  do 
exist  between  the  sexes.  As  one  Judge  puts 
It,  "The  plain  testimony  of  the  senses,  a 
well-known  PYench  proverb,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous Judicial  decisions  all  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  a  woman  Is  different  from  a  man." 

Some  will  go  even  further  and  ask  whether 
In  the  words  of  a  state  court,  the  legislature 
may  not  provide  "that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  Island  on  the  sea  of  life  reserved  for 
man  that  would  be  impregnable  to  the  as- 
sault of  woman.  It  had  watched  her  emerge 
from  long  tresses  and  demure  ways  to  bobbed 
hair  and  almost  complete  sophistication; 
from  a  creature  needing  and  depending  upon 
the  protection  and  chivalry  of  man  to  one 
asserting  complete  Independence.  She  had 
already  Invaded  practically  every  activity 
formerly  considered  suitable  and  appropriate 
for  men  only.  ...  In  these  circumstances,  is 
It  any  wonder  that  the  legislative  assembly 
took  advantage  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state  In  its  decision  to  halt  this  ever-Increas- 
ing feminine  eneroaehment  upon  what  for 
ages  had  been  considered  strictly  as  manly 
arts  and  privileges?" 


Thotigb  the  view  thus  expressed  will  doubt- 
less strike  a  responsive  chord  in  many  mere 
males,  It  may  soaroely  be  considered  con- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  equality  before 
the  law.  To  exclude  women  by  law  from  a 
field  simply  because  it  has  traditionally 
been  the  preserve  of  the  male  sex  la  to  reject 
the  very  concept  of  personal  worth  upon 
which  the  Equal-Protection  Clause  is 
grounded.  Such  an  approach  would  really 
nullify  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  on 
equality  and  sex,  for  it  could  be  applied  to 
bar  women  (regardless  of  their  personal  cap- 
abilities) from  virtually  every  line  of  en- 
deavor. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  possible  area  of  sexual  classfica- 
tlon  in  the  law  which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  In  the  previous  discussion.  It  Is  Illus- 
trated by  a  1958  Texas  case.  It  arose  out  of  an 
action  to  compel  the  enrollment  of  other- 
wise qualified  female  students  at  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  a  state  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  operated  as  an 
all-male  schools.  The  record  showed  that 
there  were  then  sixteen  coeducational  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  operated  by  the 
state,  as  well  as  Texas  A.  &  M.,  oi>erated  for 
men,  and  Texas  Women's  University,  an  all- 
female  school.  In  these  circumstances,  said 
the  court,  the  state  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion does  not  discriminate  between  the  sexes, 
but  Instead  makes  ample  and  substantially 
equal  provision  for  the  education  of  both 
men  and  women. 

In  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  state  system  of 
education  which  excludes  members  of  one 
sex  must  today  be  considered  contrary  to  the 
Equal -Protection  Clause.  In  the  Instant 
case,  such  complete  exclusion  was  not  at 
Issue.  The  controlling  question  was  rather 
"whether  the  State,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  may  as  a  part  of  Its  total  system 
of  higher  education,  maintain,  for  the  choice 
and  service  of  its  citizens,  one  all-male  and 
one  all-female  Institution,  along  with  six- 
teen Institutions  which  are  co-educational. 
We  think  undoubtedly  the  answer  Is  Yes." 

The  differences  lietween  the  sexes  and  the 
consequences  of  Indiscriminate  Intermin- 
gling of  the  sexes,  particularly  at  an  early 
age.  Justify  the  separation  of  men  and  women 
for  educational  purposes;  enforced  coeduca- 
tion Is  not  compelled  by  the  Equal-Protec- 
tion Clause.  Provided  that  provision  be  made 
for  substantially  equal  educational  facili- 
ties, there  Is  no  constitutional  violation. 

What  Is  particularly  interesting  about  the 
principle  Just  stated  Is  that  It  permits  segre- 
gation of  the  sexes  under  a  "separate  but 
equal"  appro«u;h  of  the  precise  type  which 
(we  will  see  in  section  496)  has  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Supreme  Court  where  segre- 
gation of  the  races  is  concerned.  Separation 
of  the  sexes  in  educational  institutions  may 
be  based  upon  rational  considerations  (such 
as  pedagogical  needs)  which  are  absent  where 
racial  segregation  Is  Involved.  In  addition, 
separation  of  the  sexes  In  schools  and  col- 
leges does  not  have  the  discriminatory  con- 
notations which  (we  shall  see  In  section  496) 
are  Inevitably  connected  with  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

The  type  of  sexual  separation  that  is  per- 
mitted In  educational  institutions  may  also 
be  allowed  in  other  public  Institutions  as  well. 
Thus,  It  may  not  be  doubted  that  there  may 
be  separation  of  the  sexes  in  correctional  and 
penal  Institutions,  as  well  as  In  those  oper- 
ated by  the  military,  including  military  edu- 
cational institutions.  One  of  the  factors 
which  Infiuenced  the  Texas  court  In  the  case 
already  discussed  was  the  fact  that  the  in- 
stitution Involved  there  was  a  state-sup- 
I>orted  nUUtary  college,  with  students  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  and  subject  to  military  dis- 
cipline. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  tUl  now  on  the 
subject  of  sexual  classification  one  must  not 
assume  that  the  law  makes  the  error  of  those 
referred   to   by   de   TocquevUle,    "who,   oon- 


fotindlng  togethn'  the  different  character- 
istics of  the  sexes,  would  make  man  and 
woman  into  beings  not  only  equal  but  alike. 
They  would  give  to  both  the  same  functions, 
impoae  on  both  th«  same  duties  .  .  .;  they 
would  mix  them  In  all  things — their  occupa- 
tions, their  pleasures,  their  business." 

As  already  seen,  the  law  does  allow  sexual 
classifications  to  be  made  by  government 
where  that  may  be  necessary  to  protect  one 
sex  in  relation  to  all  the  broad  aodal  ends 
that  may  ?>e  attained  under  the  polloe  power, 
as  well  as  to  permit  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
appropriate  public  Institutions,  such  as  those 
devoted  to  education.  In  addition,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  certc^n  situations 
controlled  by  law  in  which  sexual  classifica- 
tions must  play  a  part.  In  the  New  York  case 
dealt  with  at  the  end  of  section  480,  In  which 
the  absolute  refusal  on  the  basis  of  sex  to 
pernUt  a  policewoman  to  participate  In  an 
examliMitlon  for  promotion  to  SMgeant  was 
stricken  down,  the  court  declared  that,  while 
the  absolute  female  bar  was  Invalid,  "a  dis- 
tinction baaed  on  sex  is  p>em^tted  when  the 
duties  of  the  position  or  nature  (rf  the  work 
Involves  or  requires  sex  selection." 

The  principle  stated  by  the  New  Ycwk  court 
may  be  made  more  q>eclfic  by  reference  to 
the  provision  of  the  civil  service  statute  of 
that  state  which  empowers  the  relevant 
agency  to  limit  tilglbUlty  to  olvU  service  posi- 
tions "to  one  sex  when  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion Involved  relate  to  the  institutional  or 
other  custody  or  care  of  persons  of  the  same 
sex,  or  visitation,  inspection  or  work  of  any 
kind  the  nature  of  which  requires  sex  selec- 
tion." 

Even  If,  on  a  strictly  logical  ba£ls.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  Justify  such  provision  in  the 
light  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
Equality  of  the  Person,  common  sense  Itself 
tells  us  that  It  Is  necessary  to  avoid  an  egre- 
glously  "preposterous  .  .  .  medley  of  the  works 
of  nature."  Certainly,  if,  as  already  indicated, 
there  ta&y  be  sexual  separation  In  appro- 
priate public  institutions,  there  may  also  be 
sexual  classifications  for  employment  in  such 
institutions,  particularly  so  far  as  those  hav- 
ing custody  and  control  over  the  students. 
Inmates,  and  others  In  the  Institutlonfi  are 
concerned.  More  than  that.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  other  occupa- 
tions which,  by  their  very  nature,  may  legiti- 
mately Involve  sexual  qualifications.  With  re- 
gard to  such  occupations.  It  may  not  be 
enough  to  lay  down  objective  qualifications, 
which  do  not  Include  sex.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  expressly  that  only  those  of 
the  appropriate  sex  may  be  eligible.  For  ex- 
ample, while  women  may  not  reasonably  be 
wholly  excluded  from  police  work.  It  Is  surely 
legitimate  for  the  relevant  authority  to  be 
given  discretion  to  hire  only  men  to  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  a  police  force;  and  the  same 
Is  true  in  the  military  field,  where  the  com- 
mand authorities  must  plainly  be  able  to 
choose  only  men  for  most  positions  In  the 
armed  forces,  especially  those  involving  com- 
bat and  particularly  arduous  duties. 

The  point  Just  made  must  be  aK>llcaWe 
even  In  private  employment  that  Is  affected 
by  public  authority,  for  example,  through 
laws  forbidding  sexual  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. In  the  already-discussed  1873 
Bradwell  case,  Justice  Brtkdley  declared,  "The 
paramount  destiny  and  mission  of  women  are 
to  fulfill  the  noble  and  benign  offices  of 
wife  and  mother.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Creator."  A  century  later,  the  law  of  the 
Creator  is  differently  construed.  In  fact,  we 
are  now  coming  to  assume  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  Bradley  approach  and  to  as- 
sert public  power  to  ensure  against  sexual 
discrimination.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause 
(as  we  have  Interpreted  It  In  this  and  the 
previous  two  sections)  bars  such  discrimina- 
tions by  governmental  agenclee,  in  legisla- 
tion or  other  acts.  In  addition  the  legislator 
may  seek  to  bar  private  dlacrlmlnatlona,  as 
by  laws  requiring  that  woman  not  b«  paid 
less  than  men  for  comparable  work  or,  more 
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nouMf,  by  ■tetuti  pcohiblUns  %nj  lexoftl 
djmtrtmtamtiimm  In  iwnilnjawii. 

Tba  aBeat  bnpartant  •tatut*  of  th«  type 
refiamtf  to  !•  th*  awUon  of  tba  VMkkI 
CItU  Rights  Act  of  19M,  wUcli  pfovldw  ttet 
"It  shall  ba  an  xmlawful  •mptoymant  prao- 
tlc«  for  an  wnployar  ...  to  fall  or  refoaa 
to  bira  or  to  aiwcharga  any  indlTldual  or 
otherwtaa  to  dlscrlaBlnate  against  any  indlTld. 
nal  with  reapect  to  hla  oomponaatloB.  tarms, 
eoDmtkiiiB,  or  prtrUices  of  amployiiMnt.  be- 
catMa  of  aooh  fndlTlctaal'a . . .  aex." 

Tb«  general  autboatty  of  the  Icglalator  to 
prtwcribe  aeonomte  dlacrlmlnatlona  baaed 
upon  sax  cannot.  It  is  beUeyad.  at  preaant  be 
doubted.  Soeh  authority  at  tba  fedma  lev- 
el may  be  austalnad  upon  the  same  basis 
aa  (we  sbaB  see  tn  sectton  006)  that  upon 
which  the  oourts  uphold  the  Cim  Rl^ts 
Act  of  1M4  am  a  whole.  The  basU  reftrrad 
to  (we  sbaU  see  In  aeetkm  500)  Is  both  th« 
power  of  th«  Gtmcraaa  to  regulate  oooamaroe 
and  that  to  enact  legislation  enforotng  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  including  its  Kqual- 
Proteetlon  aanse.  m  addition,  insofar  as  the 
state  power  to  enact  such  laws  is  concerned. 
siich  prt^lbitloBS  of  economic  discrimination 
may  be  Justified  upon  the  aame  basts  of 
protection  of  the  weaker  sex  aa  the  statutes 
discussed  in  the  prerious  section. 

It  should.  howeTer,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  prohibition  laid  down  In  sntl-sexual- 
discrimination  statutes  of  the  type  tmder 
discussion  must  be  subject  to  an  exception 
such  as  that  already  stated.  Thus,  the  CItU 
Rights  Act  provision  which,  as  stated,  bars 
sexual  discriminations  In  employment  states 
expressly.  "It  shall  not  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer  to  hire 
and  employ  employees  on  the  basis  of  .  .  . 
sex  .  .  .  tn  those  certain  Instances  where  .  .  . 
sex  ...  la  a  bona  flde  occtipatlonal  quali- 
fication recuonably  necessary  to  the  normal 
oi>eratlon  of  that  particular  business  or 
enterprise." 

Such  an  exception  for  employment  which 
may  legitimately  be  based  upon  sex  selec- 
tion appears  necessary  if  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition Is  not  to  hamstring  employers  In  a 
nmnner  that  does  violence  to  the  sensible 
carrying  on  of  business  activities.  No  objec- 
tive criterion  other  than  sex  can  be  used  by 
the  employer  who  chooses  to  hire  only  male 
truck  drivers  or  to  employ  only  women  in 
a  lingerie  department.  A  statute  which  went 
so  far  as  to  take  away  such  employer  choice 
for  work  which,  by  Its  nature,  requires  sex 
selection  can  scarcely  be  required  by  the  con- 
stitutional command  of  equality.  Use  of  the 
law  in  an  attempt  to  conjure  away  all  the 
differences  which  do  exist  between  the  sexes 
Is  both  an  Insult  to  the  law  itself  and  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  fact. 


CLAUDE  P.  HELLMANN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Maryland  have  lost  a  devoted 
servant  In  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Claude 
B.  Hellmann.  Mr.  Hellmann.  the  tint  per- 
son appointed  Secretary  of  State  of 
Maryland  after  the  ofBce  was  reorganized 
during  the  McKeldln  administration. 

Mr.  Hellmann  who  died  August  22,  was 
a  former  president  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional and  the  Baltimore  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  a  movins  tribute  was  paid  to  him  at 
the  August  26  meettnf  of  the  Baltimore 
chib  by  another  distinguished  Maryland- 
er.  former  Gov.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Mc- 
Keldln. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimoiu  con- 
sent that  Oov«mor  McKeklin's  tribute  to 
Claude  B.  H*!llmann  b«  printed  in  the 

RCCOBB. 

THere  being  no  objection,  It  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb.  as 
follows: 


Tauvn  TO  TBB  Mmaumt  or  Cx,AT7m  R. 
Hwj.mwit 

(By  "nieoAoro  R.  MeKddln) 
It  was  Edwla  Mw^hsm  wbo  wrote:  "Tha 
crest  and  orownlng  of  all  good,  life's  nnal 
star.  Is  brotherhood." 

The  final  star  of  Claude  B.  Hellmann's  Ufe 
ablnes  brlchtly  atlU  today,  and  its  light  shall 
not  dim  with  tha  passing  of  the  years — fee- 
his  was  a  life  of  devoted  service,  and  of  quiet 
but  effective  aooompllshment  In  the  render- 
ing of  that  service — a  Ufe  of  brotherhood. 

Tea,  Claude  Hellmann  was  a  man  of  action 
and  prominence  in  the  business  community 
of  Baltimore — In  utilities,  in  banking  and 
real  estate  and  other  worthy  enterprises  that 
contributed  much  to  the  growth,  progress 
and  prosparlty  of  the  area. 

But  with  all  of  tills,  he  found  the  time  and 
had  the  heart  to  give  of  his  talents  to  civic, 
charitable  and  eleemosynary  Institutions 
and  projects  throughout  his  adxUt  years. 

His  loog-tlme  Inteieet  in  the  good  works 
of  Klwanls  International  won  for  him  the 
Presidency  ot  the  Baltimore  Klwanls  Club, 
and  advanced  him  quickly  to  tha  Qovemor- 
ship  oi  the  Capital  District  of  Klwanls,  then 
to  a  trusteeship,  and  eventually  to  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  great  world-wide  organization. 
His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  hla  fellow- 
men  was  weU  exiiressed  in  the  wise  counsel 
and  constant  attention  to  the  betterment  of 
the  care  for  the  ill  and  disabled  through  his 
years  on  the  Board  of  the  Franklin  Square 
HospitaL 

The  high  value  which  he  placed  on  the 
education  of  the  young  was  denx>nstrated  In 
hla  membership  on  the  Baltimore  County 
Board  of  Education  through  those  years  of 
transition  in  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties. 
He  gave  leadership  to  the  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
during  those  years  whan  careless  and  some- 
times greedy  construction  plans  threatened 
the  over-coverage  of  the  land,  and  ha  evi- 
denced this  leadership  aa  a  vocal  and  effective 
member  of  the  Baltimore  County  Board  of 
Recreation  and  Parks. 

Claude  remained  a  proud  and  unabashed 
lover  of  his  country — a  proud  patriot.  If  you 
please,  even  In  these  tlmca  when  it  became 
the  style  of  many  to  belittle  and  even  ridi- 
cule devotion  to  this  great  nation  which  re- 
mains, through  ail  its  troubles,  the  last,  beat 
hope  on  earth. 

He  was  proud  of  his  forbears  who  helped 
to  wrest  the  young  land  from  tyranny — and 
to  establish  the  institutions  which  remain 
the  bulwarks  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
for  the  gtUdance  of  leas  fortunate  peoples  who 
seek  smergence  from  tha  shackles  of  the 
centuries.  The  substance  of  this  pride  was 
expressed  in  his  membership  in  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Awards  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, which  encourages  the  retention  of  love 
of  country  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  think- 
ing Americana,  who  stand  with  the  courage 
of  the  founding  fathers  above  the  weaknesses 
of  those  who  seek  to  conform  with  the  modes 
of  dlsptkragement  and  daspalr. 

It  was  during  my  Administration  in  the 
Oovemorshlp  of  Marylimd  that  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  8Ut«  was  transformed  from  a 
status  of  little  more  than  a  sinecure  to  that 
of  an  effective,  full-time  working  arm  of  the 
executive  Department  of  the  State — and 
when  the  opportunity  presented  Itself,  I  was 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Claude 
Hellmann  in  this  highly  Important  ofBce  of 
government. 

And  I  say  now,  without  reservation,  that 
his  knowledge,  his  love  for  his  State  and  hla 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  devotion  to  his  as- 
signed duties  contributed  immeasurably  to 
whatever  success  my  Admlniatratlon  enjoyed 
in  those  years. 

Claude  has  long  been  my  friend — and  I 
was  proud  to  have  him  as  a  close  associate  In 
those  times  of  many  problems  of  government, 
m  those  times,  too,  if  I  may  say  so.  of  con- 


siderable aonetnpllahmiint  lor  tha  QM  Un* 
State  which  h*  lo«a«  so  waU. 

Be  waa  magalfioantly  assisted  In  aU  hia 
work  by  his  tfiannlaf  and  Atrotad  wife  Al- 
vlna.  who  was  his  oonstant  eotnpanioa  In  aU 
of  his  tmdertakings  and  waa  a  great  inspira- 
tion to  him. 

And  OnaUy,  In  this  poor  tribute  to  a  good 
friend  and  valmd  aide,  let  me  say  that  tboaa 
of  us  who  knew  him  wM  will  miss  him  sore- 
ly— hot  tKvx  the  thoti  sands  w1k>  Dfswr  knew 
him  peraonaity  may  take  my  word  for  it: 
They  live  in  a  better  community,  a  better 
State,  and  a  better  country  because  Claude 
Hellmann  was  a  part  of  it  alL 


AGRIBUSINESS  CORPORATIONS 

AND  CONOLOMKRATBS  MUST  DIS- 
CLOSE  PRACmCES  AND  POLICIES 
IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  incisive,  and  disturbing  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  impact  on  rural  America  of 
agribusiness  corporations  and  conglom- 
erates was  Just  completed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poet.  Mr.  Nick  Kotz,  author  of 
the  three-part  series,  has  made  a  maJor 
contribution  to  the  scant  literature  on 
this  subject. 

The  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  conducting 
hearings  on  the  growth  of  agribusiness 
and  its  impact  on  people  in  rural  and 
urban  America,  particularly  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  and  the  small 
fanner,  and  small  rural  communities. 

The  Issues  raised  In  Mr.  Kotz'  articles 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  I  discussed 
in  my  opening  remarks  at  the  subcom- 
mittee's first  hearing  on  July  22.  Those 
remarks  have  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
cxKssiONAL  Rkcoro,  on  September  23, 
1971. 

Already  the  subcommittee  has  held  in- 
troductory hearings  on  the  influence  of 
agribusiness  and  agrlgovemment  on  rural 
America.  Testimony  from  many  parts  of 
the  community,  Incliiding  small  farmers, 
farmworkers,  cooperatives,  economists, 
community  organizations,  and  consum- 
ers has  been  heard. 

These  hearings  have  confirmed  that  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  are  de- 
mandins  to  know  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  rural  America. 

Several  important  themes  have  sur- 
faced at  our  hearings,  and  questions  have 
been  posed  that  deserve  answers. 

Particularly  affected  by  the  new  con- 
trolling forces  in  niral  America  are  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  for  they 
are  unprepared  in  practically  every  re- 
spect to  achieve  economic  security  and 
dignity  in  the  city,  yet  they  are  forced 
into  our  already  troubled  urban  areas 
because  of  Inadequate  Job  opportiinltles 
in  rural  areas. 

Similarly,  the  small  farmer  Is  forced 
off  the  land  for  economic  reasons  beyond 
his  cootrol. 

As  Mr.  Kotz  shows,  the  small  farmer 
and  the  farmworker  can  no  longer  com- 
pete with  the  large  agribusiness  con- 
cerns. But  this  inability  to  oompet*  may 
not  be  entirely  attilbuiAble  to  purely  eco- 
nomic eoDslderatlons  of  efllciency.  Seri- 
ous queetioDs  most  be  answered  abont  the 
alleged  economies  of  scale,  and  whether 
we  have  taken  into  consideration  and  im- 
portant issues  as  tlie  costs  to  society  of 
niral  to  urban  migration,  the  continued 
viability  of  small  rural  communities  and 
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small  towns,  and  the  quality  of  product 
that  the  American  consumer  will  be  left 
with,  not  by  choice,  but  by  decision  of 
agribusiness.  Similarly,  we  must  look  at 
whether  natural  economies  of  elBclency 
are  indeed  operating,  or  whether  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  have 
been  directly  or  Indirectly,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
the  agribusiness  giants  aiding  the 
deterioration  and  calamity  in  rural 
America. 

The  American  consumer  is  concerned, 
and  rightfully  so,  because  of  the  control 
over  production,  supply  and  marketing 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  corpora- 
tions and  conglomerates  that  affects  the 
quality,  supply,  type,  and  costs  of  food. 

Major  Questions,  some  of  them  raised 
by  Mr.  Kotz'  series  of  articles,  remain 
imanswered.  What  has  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  farming  done  to — or  for — the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  rural 
America?  Have  small  farmers  and  farm- 
workers, in  the  wake  of  rapid  changes 
In  American  agriculture,  been  effectively 
shut  off  from  the  benefits  and  safeguards 
which  other  workers  in  other  industries 
enjoy  today?  Has  the  advent  of  "agri- 
business"— the  rise  of  corporations  and 
conglomerates  as  agricultural  powers — 
helped  to  alleviate  rural  poverty  or  to 
aggravate  it?  Is  "agrlgovemment"  char- 
acterized by  massive  sui^wrt  programs 
for  agribusiness,  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities to  all  the  people  of  rural  Amer- 
ica? 

The  subcommittee  is  committed  to 
hearing  the  answers  from  all  sides,  and 
because  there  is  a  growing  demand  from 
the  public  to  know  what  Is  going  on  In 
rural  America,  this  subcommittee  2 
weeks  ago  requested  that  seven  major 
food  processing  corporations  with  exten- 
sive InTolvement  in  rural  America  testify 
before  the  stifocommlttee. 

Written  invitations  were  sent  in  Sep- 
tember to  Stokeley  Van  Camp.  Libby. 
McNeill,  li  Ubby,  Del  Monte,  Oreen 
Giant,  General  Foods,  Heinz,  and  Camp- 
bell's. I  reiterate  my  Interest  In  having 
them  testify  before  this  subcommittee 
so  that  its  members  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  ideas  and  so  that  all  sides 
wUl  be  heard.  We  are  out  to  learn  about 
what  is  really  hamienlng  in  our  coimtry- 
side. 

While  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  these 
corporations,  I  trust  they  will  want  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  us  and  dis- 
cuas  the  implications  of  their  role  In 
agriculture  as  it  affects  farmworkers  and 
sjiall  farmers,  together  with  their  prog- 
nosis on  where  rural  America  is  going, 
and  what  policies  should  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three-part  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  3,  4,  and  5,  1971.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CONOLOMCaATSS  Rbshapz  Food  Sui>pi.t 

(By  NlckKotE) 
The  name  "Tenneco"  la  not  yet  a  household 
word  to  American  consumers,  but  it  weighs 
heavUy  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's  em- 
battled farmers  and  of  government  offloiala 
who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and  the 
fate  of  rural  America 


For  Tenneoo,  Inc.,  the  34th  largest  U.S. 
corporaUon  and  fastest-growing  conglom- 
erate, has  become  a  farmer. 

It's  new  activities  symboUse  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  reahape  beyond  recog- 
nition the  nation's  food  supply  system. 
Dozens  of  the  largest  corporations,  with  such 
unf arm-like  names  as  Standard  Oil,  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Southern  Pacific  have  di- 
versified into  agriculture. 

What  concerns  farmers,  processors  and 
wholesalers  is  that  the  new  breed  of  con- 
glomerate farmers  does  not  Just  grow  crops  or 
raise  cattle.  The  corporate  executives  think  In 
terms  of  "food  supply  systems."  in  which 
they  own  or  control  production,  processing 
and  marketing  of  food. 

"Tenneco's  goal  in  agriculture  la  integra- 
tion from  seedling  to  supermarket,"  the  con- 
glomerate reported  to  Its  stockholders.  Its 
resources  to  achieve  that  goal  include  1070 
sales  of  13.6  billion,  profits  of  $334  mUllon 
and  assets  of  M-3  billion  in  such  fields  as  oU 
production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 

ITie  conglomerate  invasion  of  agriculture 
comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of  farmers 
and  farm  workers  have  already  been  dis- 
placed, contributing  to  the  problems  of 
rural  wastelands  and  congested  cities.  More 
than  100,000  farmers  a  year  are  qiUtting  the 
land,  and  more  than  1.6  million  of  those  who 
remain  are  earning  less  than  poverty-level 
farm  Incomes.  Their  plight  is  severe. 

Although  the  X7.S.  census  stiU  counts  3.9 
million  farmers,  60,000  grow  one-third  of  the 
country's  food  supply  and  200,000  produce 
more  than  one-half  of  aU  food.  The  concen- 
tration of  production  is  especially  pro- 
nounched  in  such  crops  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  cotton. 

It  1966,  3,400  cotton  growers  accounted  for 
34  percent  of  sales,  3.600  fruit  growers  had 
46  per  cent  of  sales  and  1 ,600  vegetable  grow- 
ers had  61  per  cent  of  the  market. 

The  medlvmi  to  large-sise  "family  farms" — 
annual  sales  of  i20,0(X)  to  $5(X),000 — survived 
earlier  industrial  and  scientific  revolutions  in 
agriculture.  They  now  face  a  financial  revolu- 
tion In  which  traditional  functions  of  the 
food  supply  system  are  being  reahuffled,  com- 
bined and  coordinated  by  corporate  giants. 

"Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward 
Isecoming  part  of  an  integrated  market-pro- 
duction system,"  says  Eric  Thor,  an  out- 
spoken farm  economist  and  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service.  "This  system,  once  it  is  developed, 
wUl  be  the  same  as  industrialized  systems  in 
other  U.S.  indxistries." 

Efforts  to  bar  large  corporations  from  farm- 
ing have  oome  too  late,  says  Thor:  "The  bat- 
tle for  bigness  In  the  food  Industry  was 
fought  and  settled  36  years  ago — chain  stores 
versus  'Ma  and  Pa  stores.'  " 

.  .  .  Corporate  takeover  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry did  result  in  lower  consumer  prices. 
But  for  numerous  food  products,  corporate 
farming  has  not  lowered  grocery  costs,  be- 
cause the  price  of  raw  food  materials  is  not 
a  significant  factor  in  determining  final  re- 
tall  prices.  For  example,  the  cost  of  a  food 
oontainer  is  sometimes  more  than  the  farmer 
receives  for  the  food  packaged  in  it. 

The  new  corporate  farmers  account  Tor 
only  7  per  cent  of  total  food  production,  but 
they  have  made  significant  inroads  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Twenty  large  corporations  now 
control  poultry  production.  A  doaen  oU  oom- 
panies  have  Invested  in  cattle  feeding,  help- 
ing shift  the  balance  of  production  from 
small  Midwestern  feed  lots  to  100,(XX>-h«ad 
lots  in  the  High  Plains  of  Texas.  Just  three 
corporations — United  Brands,  Purex  and  Bud 
Antle,  a  company  partly  owned  by  Dow 
Chemical — dominate  California  lettuce  pro- 
duction, "nie  family  Tanner  still  rules  su- 
preme only  in  growing  com,  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  even  here  constantly  larger 
acreage,  machinery,  credit  and  higher  prices 
are  needed  for  the  family  farmer  to  stay 
profitably  in  business. 


Tenneco  hopes  that  its  new  brand  name, 
"Sun  Olant,"  wm  one  day  become  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  what  "Del  Montti"  now 
means  for  canned  foods.  It  hopes  housewives 
will  pay  premium  prices  to  buy  Its  nationally 
advertised  specially  packaged  fresh  produce. 

Tenneco,  which  started  out  as  Tennessee 
Oas  Transmission  Co.,  says  it  made  "giant 
strides"  in  1970  toward  its  agriculture  goals. 

Resources  rapidly  accumulated  by  the 
giant  conglomerate  Include:  Kern  County 
Land  Co.,  which  controls  1.8  mUllon  acres 
of  land  in  California  and  other  states;  J.  I. 
Case  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery; 
Packaging  Corp.  of  America,  which  makes 
food  containers;  Tenneco  Chemicals,  a  pro- 
ducer of  pesticides,  and  Heggblade-Margoleas. 
the  nation's  largest  processor-marketer  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Even  the  largest  Independent  California 
farmers  question  bow  they  can  compete  with 
a  corporation  which  can,  at  least  in  theory, 
own  or  control  virtually  every  phase  of  a 
food  supply  system.  Tenneco  can  plant  its 
own  vast  acreage.  It  can  plow  those  fields 
with  its  own  tractors,  which  can  l>e  fueled 
with  its  own  oil.  It  can  spray  its  crops  with 
its  own  pesticides  and  utilise  Its  own  food 
additives.  It  then  can  process  its  food  prod- 
ucts in  its  own  plants,  package  them  in  its 
own  containers  and  distribute  them  to 
grocery  stores  through  its  own  marketing 
system. 

Financing  the  entire  operation  are  the  re- 
sources of  a  conglomerate  with  billions  in 
assets,  hundreds  of  millions  in  tax-free  oil 
income  and  interests  in  hanking  and  insur- 
ance con[^>anies.  Tenneco,  according  to  re- 
ports filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  had  1968  gross  income  of  S464 
million  and  taxable  income  of  $88.7  million. 
Yet  due  to  federal  tax  breaks,  Tenneoo  not 
only  p>aid  no  taxes  on  that  income,  but  had 
a  tax  credit  of  •13.3  million. 

Tenneoo  officials — who  don't  want  to  be 
named — acknowledge  they  are  building  a 
vertically  integrated  food  delivery  system,  but 
they  deny  any  plans  for  coordinated  use  of 
the  conglomerate's  total  resources.  Each 
company  must  compete  and  earn  a  profit 
separately,  they  say.  Nevertheless  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  la  actively  scrutiniz- 
ing the  corporation's  agricviltural  activities 
for  possible  antitrust  violations. 

Tenneoo  is  reluctant  to  discuss  details  of 
Its  finances  in  agrteulture,  but  available  in- 
formation indicates  the  scope  of  its  present 
agricultural  interests. 

In  1970.  Tenneoo  reported  agricultural  and 
land  development  sales  of  $107  million  and 
profits  of  $22  million.  It  farmsd  36,000  acres 
directly  and  96,000  acres  through  334  tenant 
farmers.  It  produced  2  mlUlon  Iwxes  of 
grapes,  1.6  million  boxes  of  strawberries  and 
large  amounts  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

iCAaxxTxifa  nuc 

Heggblade-Margoleas,  Tenneco's  processing 
and  marketing  firm,  sold  Its  own  products 
and  those  of  about  3,000  other  farmers. 
Heggblade-Margoleas  is  the  nation's  largest 
marketer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
the  world's  largest  marketer  of  table  grapes. 
Its  processing  facilities  include  a  new  8-acre 
plant  and  the  world's  largest  date  processing 
plant.  Tenneco  even  has  its  own  farm  lobbyist 
in  Washington. 

Tenneoo  agricultural  operations  employ 
1,100  full-time  workers  and  3,000  at  the  peak 
of  harvest.  Faced  with  a  boycoU  of  lU  other 
products,  Tenneco  last  year  signed  a  contract 
with  Cesar  Chaves's  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Conunlttee. 

The  1970  contract  signed  with  Tenneoo 
and  other  grape  growers  raises  basic  wages 
to  $1.78  to  $1J0  an  hour  and  provides  a 
piecework  bonus  that  can  add  another  $1  an 
hour  during  liarvest  season.  Before  Chaves's 
union  began  its  grape  strike,  wages  averaged 
between  $1  and  $1.35  aa  hour.  The  contract 
also  established  a  medical  oare  fund,  an  eoo- 
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ncmlA  development  fond  and  wmXtHj  pne»n- 
tlons  to  protect  workers  from  pesticide  pots- 
onlng. 

Tenneco's  future  plsiu  Include  develop- 
ment of  Ita  Sun  Olent  bimnd  produce  and 
putting  Into  production  30,000  newly  irri- 
gated acres. 

rAHMIBB   OVZSPOWUUCD 

The  type  at  food  aystem  belnc  put  togatber 
by  Tenneco  and  otber  cooglomeratea  fnia- 
trates  and  frightens  Independent  farmers. 
They  see  every  element  of  the  food  bualness 
acquiring  market  power  but  themealvea.  On 
one  aide,  they  coDfnmt  the  buying  power  of 
giant  food  ^lalna.  Now  they  must  compete 
with  cxwglomaratas  that  can  take  proUte 
either  from  prodnetton,  processing  or  mar- 
keting. The  IndlTldiial  farmer  usuaUy  dow 
not  have  such  options.  The  giant  competl- 
ton  also  benefit  from  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment subsidies  on  vratar,  crops  and  income 
taxes. 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  gall- 
ing to  the  efficient,  large,  Independent  farm- 
er, the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not 
grow  food  cheaper  than  they  do.  Numerous 
USDA  and  imlTeiBlty  studies  show  that  enor- 
mous acreage  is  not  needed  to  farm  effi- 
ciently. 

For  example,  maximum  co«t-savlng  pro- 
duction efficiency  is  generally  reached  at 
about  1.600  acres  for  cotton.  less  than  1.000 
acree  for  ocra  and  wheat,  and  lio  acres  for 
peaches.  Thousands  of  Independent  family 
farmers  possess  such  needed  acreage,  and 
farm  it  with  the  same  machinery  and  tech- 
niques used  by  their  new  rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest 
growers  incur  higher  farm  production  costs 
as  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of 
administrators. 

A  fun-seale  economic  battle  between  the 
conglomerates  and  Independent  farmers  is 
now  unfolding  in  the  nation's  single  most 
Important  farm  area,  the  rich  central  valleys 
of  California,  which  far  outdistances  Iowa 
as  the  flrst-ranked  state  in  farm  sales.  Cali- 
fornia farms  grow  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts.  The  state  pro- 
duces at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  country's 
supply  of  15  crops  and  leads  the  naUon  In 
25  others. 

"If  the  Tenneco  operation  Is  allowed  to 
go  unchecked,  it  can  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  farming  in  the  valley, "  says  Fresno 
attorney  Donald  Thuesen.  "They  have  the 
marketing  power  to  make  or  break  the  mar- 
ket. They  can  sell  below  cost,  as  a  loss 
leader,  to  get  other  business,  and  sustain 
losses  that  no  farmer  can  afford." 

Thuesen  representa  a  large  grape  grower 
who  claims  Tenneco  forced  him  Into  bank- 
ruptcy by  seUlng  the  growers  grapes  below 
the  market  price.  A  former  Tenneco  tenant 
farmer  makes  similar  claims  involving  the 
marketing  of  his  potatoes.  Tenneco  denies 
these  charges. 

"Tenneco  sells  their  produce  first  and 
you  get  what's  left  over."  contends  John 
Olacone,  who  grows  cantaloupes  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

In  an  efTort  to  market  his  own  cantaloupes 
Oiacone  buUt  a  plant  to  box  and  market 
his  produce.  But  now  he  finds  supermarket 
chains  wlU  not  buy  his  cantaloupes  unless 
he  uses  a  different  kind  of  conUiner.  The 
chains  have  changed  their  conUlner  specifi- 
cations deciding  that  another  kind  of  box  Is 
more  convenient  for  their  retail  operations 
Remod^lng  his  shed  for  the  newly  re- 
quired packing  process  would  cost  »500  OOO 
says  Oiaoone,  and  that  "will  take  the  family 
Jewels  and  then  some." 

^*  *  time  when  they  are  confronted  with 
overproduction  In  nnmerous  crops,  Cali- 
fornia's independent  farmers  are  disturbed 
to  see  the  conglomerates,  with  taxpayer's 
help,  each  bringing  Into  producUon  6,000 
to  100,000  newly  Irrigated  acres. 

A  California  state  water  project  will  irri- 
gate 450,000  new  acres  for  crops.  A  Ralph 


Nader  task  foiea  cAlls  the  water  project 
an  unwarranted.  gl.OOO-an-acre  "welfare 
scheme"  for  a  few  btg  landovnera.  Tenikeco 
plans  to  grow  fnata  and  veaeUblea  on 
30.000  of  these  aerea.  Other  major  benefl- 
clarlas  Include  Sonthem  Pacific.  SUndard 
Oil  of  CaJlfomla  and  Bemdge  Oil  Co. 

iMaiTicuarr  FAaiciiva 
"Belrldge  OU  Co.  Is  spending  $186  mil- 
lion to  develop  20.000  acres  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables." says  Jack  Bowen,  a  peach  grower 
In  Modeeto.  "They  grew  040  acres  of  peaches 
last  year  Just  to  see  whether  they  wanted  to 
grow  them.  If  corporations  like  that  get  eert- 
oua,  we've  had  It.  We  can  produce  more  ef- 
ficiently than  these  corporations  but  we 
may  not  be  around  long  enough  to  prove 
it." 

Bowen  Is  not  a  small  peach  grower.  A  sign 
outalde  Ms  spacious  380-acre  orchard 
proudly  proclaims  "A  Family  Businos  for 
Four  Generations. "  His  annual  sales  exceed 
«300.000.  Be  replaced  the  Jobs  of  several  hun- 
dred non-union  migrant  workers  with  a  giant 
machine,  which  clutches  peach  trees  by  their 
trunks,  then  shakes  off  the  peaches  into  a 
conveyor  and  onto  trucks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Bowen  and  other 
California  i>each  growers  have  become  too  ef- 
ficient for  their  own  good.  Faced  with  ruin- 
ous prices  last  year,  they  destroyed  40  per 
cent  of  their  harvest. 

"We  only  have  SS.OOO  acres  of  peaches  In 
production,"  says  Ugo  Cavlanl,  president  of 
the  California  Peach  Canning  Association. 
"One  big  corporate  grower  like  Tenneco 
could  wipe  us  all  out." 

Cavlanl  says  the  number  of  California  cling 
peach  growers  has  declined  from  3.300  to 
1.700  In  only  three  years,  while  the  niunber 
of  canners  has  dropped  from  40  to  14. 

The  nation's  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
are  not  strangers  of  the  tough  competition  of 
agribusiness.  For  many  years,  they  have 
wrestled  with  the  market  power  of  chain 
stores  and  major  food  processors.  They  sell  to 
canners  such  as  Del  Monte,  Llbby-McNell  & 
Llbby,  Green  Giant  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  and 
Minute  Maid  Corp  (a  subsidiary  of  Coca 
Cola).  Bach  of  these  canners  also  competes 
with  the  independent  farmer  by  growing 
large  amounts  of  its  own  food  supply. 

But  the  new  conglomerate  represents  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  competition.  The  older  agri- 
business corporations  are  primarily  food 
companies  and  must  make  money  smne- 
where  In  the  food  distribution  system.  Such 
Is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  the  new  con- 
glomerate farmers,  for  whom  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  agribusiness  Investment  may  refn^- 
sent  only  a  fraction  of  their  total  holdings. 
Only  4  per  cent  of  Tenneco's  sales  are  from 
agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  congIon>erates  may  find  their 
food  Investments  profitable  even  without 
earning  anything  from  them.  The  profits  may 
come  from  land  speculation,  federal  crop  sub- 
sidles,  or  generous  federal  tax  laws.  Tenneco 
received  almost  (1  mlUlon  in  1»70  cotton  and 
sugar  tamx  subsidies. 

The  new  conglomerates  utlliae  a  variety  of 
federal  tax  provisions  that  permit  them  to 
benefit  from  tax-loss  farming  and  then  {Moflt 
again  by  taking  capital  gains  from  land  sales. 
Tenneco,  for  example  la  now  developing  six 
new  California  suburban  communities  on 
former  farm  land. 

Tenneco  officials  Insist  they  are  farming  to 
make  money,  to  serve  the  consumer  quality 
products  and  to  help  strengthen  American 
agriculture. 

LAND    AS    rNVHCTOBT 

However,  Simon  Aakln.  Tenneco's  executive 
vice  president  for  agriculture  and  land  de- 
velopment, recently  told  the  Loa  Angeles 
Times:  "We  consider  land  as  an  Inventory, 
but  weYe  all  for  growing  things  on  it  while 
we  wait  for  price  appreciation  or  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  pays  the  taxes  plus  a  little." 

The  federal  government  has  been  heeltant 
to  bring  antitrust  actions  against  conglom- 
erates that  move  into  farming.  So  farmers  and 


corporatlona  are  watching  eloaely  a  key  test 
case  that  la  developing  In  California's  w^iinsa 
Valley,  the  lettuce  and  celery  capital  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  charged 
iHirth  United  Brands,  the  81st  largeet  VS. 
corporation,  and  Purex  Corp.,  the  318th  larg- 
est, with  seeking  to  monopoUae  the  produc- 
tion and  supply  of  fresh  vegeUUea. 

The  FTC  U  negotiating  a  setUement  with 
Purex  but  the  United  Brands  case  la  In  fed- 
eral court.  The  government  charges  that 
United  Brands  Is  transforming  the  lettuce 
and  celery  business  from  a  competitive  one  of 
small,  proflUbte,  Independent  growers  Into  a 
non-competltlve  Industry  rtrttMi^iBtf^  by  large 
conglomerates.  The  FTC  will  seek  to  prove 
that  United  Brands  cannot  grow  Isttnoe  more 
cheaply  and  that  it  provldca  no  price  bene- 
fits to  consumers. 

In  ita  reply  to  the  FTC  complaint.  United 
Brands  contends  that  the  country  needs  large 
corporatlona  in  the  farming  business.  United 
Brands,  represented  by  President  Nixon's 
fanner  law  firm,  states  : 

"Although  there  may  be  soma  nostalgic 
desire  to  see  a  market  composed  of  many 
small  growers,  that  structure  cannot  survive 
against  a  market  buyer  (chain  stores)  that  is 
composed  of  fewer  and  fewer  companies  with 
larger  and  larger  market  shares." 


United  Brands  contends  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  "a  lettuce  market 
composed  of  many  small  farmers  who  all  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers." 

The  FTC  case  Illustrates  dramatically  the 
vastly  different  concepts  by  which  Industry 
and  ;armers  measure  bigness  In  agriculture. 
Most  of  the  "small  farmers"  referred  to  by 
United  Brands  are.  by  present  farm  stand- 
ards, among  the  largest  Independent  farm- 
ers in  the  country.  Their  annual  sales  range 
from  more  than  $100,000  to  several  million 
dollars. 

Although  admitting  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  corporate  power  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  and  the  corporate  take- 
over of  poultry  farming,  USDA  officials  gen- 
erally contend  that  this  phenomenon  will  not 
spread  to  other  farm  products. 

Many  Midwestern  cattle,  hog  and  grain 
farmers  disagree. 

The  fear  that  the  cattle  and  hog  feeding 
businesses,  their  best  source  of  income,  may 
follow  the  pattern  in  which  Independent 
poultry  growers  were  wiped  out. 

About  20  corporations  including  Allied 
Mills.  Ralston  Purina  and  Pinsbury  Co.. 
originally  went  into  poultry  production  as  a 
means  of  developing  markets  for  their  feed. 
Farmers  were  signed  up  to  grow  the  corpora- 
tions' poultry,  using  their  feed. 

According  to  USDA  studies,  the  poor  but 
once  Independent  poultry  farmers  are  still 
poor  as  contract  workers,  earning  about  64 
cents  an  hour.  A  Ralph  Nader  task  force  on 
agriculture  called  this  corporate  farm  sys- 
tem "poultry  peonage." 

The  corporations,  however,  contend  that 
they  have  benefited  small  farmers  with  a 
steady.  If  small,  source  of  Income.  And,  they 
say.  they  have  given  consumers  lower  priced 
chicken  and  turkey. 

The  farmer  sees  everyone  he  musk  deal 
with  In  the  food  production  system  acquiring 
more  power  except  him.  The  supermarket 
chains,  the  grocery  manufactxu^rs  and  the 
new  conglomerate  clout  in  the  marketplace 
and  political  Influence  in  Washington.  Even 
migrant  farm  workers,  still  the  lowest  paid 
laborers  In  the  country,  have  made  some 
progress,  signing  contracts  with  the  new  con- 
glomerate farmers,  who  are  vulnerable  to 
boycott  of  their  brand  products. 

Only  the  Individual  farmer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powerful  cooperatives  In  a  few 
crops,  remains  unorganized  In  the  market- 
place. 

A  battle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits 
rival    farm    producer    grouf>s    against    each 
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other,  farmeie  against  proceasoia  and  farm- 
ers  against  migrant   farm   woikers. 

The  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new 
alliances  and  has  strained  old  ones.  It  Is  bow 
being  fought  with  strikes  and  boycotts  and 
in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Agribusiness   TRaEATZNS   Family   Farm 
(By   Nick    KotK) 

Joseph  Welsshaar  loolcs  the  part  of  Mod- 
ern American  Parmer,  textbook  version:  ed- 
ucated at  Iowa  State,  conservative  In  speech 
and  manner,  efficient  in  the  latest  technolo- 
gy. Industrious  as  a  businessman,  proudly 
Independent. 

He  is  39  years  old  and  grossed  more  than 
$100,000  last  year  selling  hogs.  He  has  pre- 
sumably "made  It."  But  In  fact  he  Is  a  trou- 
bled man,  fearful  that  he  and  thousands 
of  farmers  like  him  In  this  country  cannot 
survive  the  Industrial  and  financial  up- 
heavals in  American  agriculture  that  have 
been  brought  about  in  recent  years  by  the 
emergence  of  enormous  "agribusiness"  cor- 
porations. 

So  he  baa  become  a  "militant"  of  sorts, 
a  card-carrying  member  of  the  hell -rais- 
ing National  Farmers  Organization  which 
Is  using  collective  bargaining,  law  suits, 
strikes,  boycotts,  crop  dumping  and  even 
occasional  violence  to  win  higher  farm 
prices  for  Its  growing  membership. 

The  NFC's  ultimate  goal  la  to  protect  the 
"family  farmers"  of  the  world  from  forces 
over  which  they  have  minimal  control — 
giant  food  chains,  food  manufacturers  and 
conglomerates  that  are  attempting  to  bring 
to  agriculture  the  industrial  bigness,  effi- 
ciency and  control  that  characterizes  much 
of  the  American  economy. 

The  threat  to  the  "family  farm,"  and  the 
way  of  life  It  represents,  is  so  strong  that 
even  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  nation's  largest  and  moat  conservative 
farm  organization,  shows  symptoais  of  up- 
heaval. In  the  past,  the  AFB  has  consistent- 
ly and  vigorously  opposed  federal  Interven- 
tion In  the  farm  economy.  But  today  It  la 
swallowing  ita  Ideology  and  asking  for  fed- 
eral laws  to  strengthen  Individual  farmara 
in  dealing  with  the  new  corporate  forces  In 
agriculture. 

llie  stakes  In  this  struggle  between  farm- 
ers like  Welsahaar  and  the  giant  new  farm 
corporations  are  imm»n^ ; 

Food  la  the  naticHi's  largest  business  with 
$114  billion  in  annual  retail  salas.  More  than 
$8  billion  in  annual  farm  exports  keep  tlie 
V&,  balaaoe  of  trade  from  becoming  an  eoo- 
nomlo  disaster.  The  question  of  who  In  agri- 
culture' is  to  share  in  this  bounty  and  on 
what  terms  is  at  the  root  of  the  NFO's  mill- 
tance  and  the  Farm  Bureau's  philosophical 
turnaround. 

WUl  the  family  farm  survive  In  the  years 
ahead?  Or  wlU  agriculture  become — like  steel, 
autos,  and  chemicals — an  industry  dominat- 
ed by  giant  /xmglomerate  corporations  such 
as  Tenneco,  whose  operations  were  described 
in  an  article  yesterday?  In  that  case,  the  na- 
tion will  have  lost  its  prized  Jeffersonian 
Ideal,  praised  In  myth  and  song,  of  the  yeo- 
man farmer  as  the  backbone  of  Amarlea. 

What  wUl  become  of  rural  America  If  the 
greatest  migration  In  history — 40  million  to 
the  cities  in  60  years — is  further  accelerated? 
Farmers  have  prorided  the  economic  base  of 
the  small  towns  and  that  base  Is  becoming 
perilously  small. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  rural  waste- 
land on  the  American  political  system?  The 
power  of  the  farm  lobby  and  the  small  tovma, 
already  in  sharp  decline,  has  traditionally 
provided  a  counterbalancing  force  to  the  poll- 
t  Ics  of  the  big  '4tiea. 

How  will  the  nation's  food  supply  be  af- 
fected? Production  efficiency  of  the  family 
farmer  and  general  affinenee  have  made  food 
a  relative  bar«MB  In  tlM  Xl&l$e«  i 


TUMVLT  UNna  DOWM 

On  all  these  questions,  tbe  symptoms  are 
not  encouraging  for  the  family  farm  system. 
A  million  farms  are  eliminated  every  10  years 
and  only  3.9  million  remain. 

The  average  farmer  today  is  58  yeara  old — 
compared  to  a  median  age  of  38  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  work  force.  Toung  aspirants  who 
would  like  to  fill  the  retiring  farmn-'s  shoes 
can't  get  capital.  And  many  who  start  farm- 
ing soon  quit,  discouraged  by  low  returns  and 
mounting  debts. 

The  contest  between  the  family  farmer 
and  the  oonglomerates  Is.  on  the  surface,  In- 
credibly unequal.  There  is  Tenneco  with  its 
•4.3  blUlon  in  assets  and  its  ability  to  em- 
ploy its  own  land,  tractors,  pesticides,  oil. 
processing  plants,  and  marketing  system.  On 
the  other  side,  there  is  Joe  Welsshaar  trying 
to  hold  on.  Welsshaar  has  not  quit,  but  he  is 
perplexed  about  what  It  takes  to  ecu-n  a 
decent  living  farming. 

GOAL    REACHED 

After  10  years  applying  the  lessons  taught 
him  at  agriculture  ooUege,  Weisahaar  last 
year  reached  his  personal  goal — the  magic 
circle  of  50.000  fanners  who  sold  at  least 
$100,000  worth  of  farm  products  and  pro- 
duced one-third  a:  the  nation's  food. 

It  was  not  a  happy  experience. 

"I  figured  I  would  have  it  made  when  I 
reached  the  $100,000  mark."  (In  sales)  says 
Welsebaar,  30  who  farms  540  acres  near  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa,  "but  I  ended  up  $1,300  further  In 
debt.  It  seems  like  the  bigger  you  get,  the 
harder  you  fall.  You  depend  heavily  on  credit 
and  with  one  bad  year  of  hog  pri'^s  you  are 
in  deep  trouble." 

The  Welsshaars  have  taken  only  one  vaca- 
tion in  10  years.  The  famUy  bought  only  one 
coMly  item  last  year,  a  new  refrigerator.  Mary 
Jane  Welsshaar,  an  attractive  ocdlege  grad- 
uate and  mother  of  three  yo\ing  children, 
paid  for  it  by  driving  a  oorn-haullng  truck  in 
a  Job  that  begins  at  5  ajn. 

"All  that  talk  In  the  cities  about  free  time 
and  recreation?"  questions  Welsshaar.  "I 
wonder  whether  we  farmers  aren't  subsldla- 
li.g  that  recreation." 

With  his  credit  already  stretched  to  meet 
operating  expenses,  including  payments  on 
expensive  farm  machinery.  Welsshaar  must 
farm  leased  land,  rathw  than  buying  his 
own. 

"The  doctor  and  lawyer  uptown  are  buy- 
ing up  the  farm  land  as  a  tax  write-off  and 
a  hedge  against  Inflation,"  be  complains. 
"When  they  get  done  with  it,  there  Is  only  one 
other  place  it  can  go — to  the  farm  corpora- 
tions." 

INVESTMENT    IN    YOUTH 

"This  country  is  going  to  wake  up  one  day 
and  discover  that  the  price  of  food  has 
doubled,"  says  Weis&haar's  banker,  Charles 
Ehm.  who  worries  that  young  men  cant  get 
a  start  In  farming.  "We  decided  to  etart  out 
five  young  farmers  a  year — a  good  Invest- 
ment for  the  bank  and  for  the  community. 
It's  not  working  and  it  Just  tears  my  heart. 

"The  worst  part  of  it  la  tha<t  they  are  not 
'pool  hall  boys.'  They  work  night  and  day. 
They  are  efficient,  good  farmers.  I  could 
name  at  least  a  half  doeen  who  will  sell  out 
this  winter,  and  they  shouldn't  have  to." 

■bm  sajrs  the  family  farm  will  soon  dis- 
appear unless  farmers  get  higher  prices,  and 
the  government  proivldes  special  financial 
credit  for  beginning  farmers. 

Welsshaar  worries  that  Midwestern  farm- 
ing will  be  taken  over  by  "vertically  Inte- 
grated" corporate  farms,  similar  to  cnas  that 
now  dominate  California  agriculture. 

While  the  Tennecos  haven't  yet  moved 
Into  Iowa  on  the  grand  scale  they  have 
spread  through  Callfomla's  central  valleys, 
you  can  almost  hear  their  footsteps. 

Fsed  manufacturers,  proeessors  and  other 
ccrporvtlons  already  have  taken  ant  poultry 
produetlcMx,   and  are  now  ^>plylng  stmllar 


tactics  to  move  in  on  hog  and  cattle  feed- 
ing— the  mldwestern  taoTner's  best  source  of 
Income. 

Balaton  Ptirlna  Co.,  a  leader  In  the  cor- 
porate takeover  of  poultry,  has  made  a  pitch 
to  Welsshaar.  offering  to  finance  his  hog  op- 
eration, if  welsshaar  will  buy  the  corpora- 
tion's feed  and  grow  its  hogs  on  contract. 
Remembering  what  happened  to  the  once 
Independent  poultry  grower,  Welsshaar 
doesn't  want  that  kind  of  partner.  He 
doubts  the  advertisements  of  Kleen-Lean, 
Inc.,  the  Ralston  Purina  subsidiary,  which 
beckon  blm  with  "Swine  Leasing  Will  Work 
for  You." 

THS  pBorrr  chain 

But  Welsshaar  Is  faced  with  a  dllem^ma.  IT 
the  processors  and  conglomeraites  gain  con- 
trol of  hog  and  cattle  feeding,  then  Mid- 
western family  farmers  will  have  to  get  all 
their  Income  from  growing  com,  wheat,  and 
soybeans.  Farmers  fear  they  cannot  survive, 
if  their  only  fvmctlon  is  to  provide  grain  for 
an  integrated  food  system  in  which  most 
profits  are  taken  further  up  the  food  chain 
of  animal  feeding,  processing,  marketing  and 
retail  sales. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  there  are  SOO.- 
000  of  us  left  or  60,000."  says  the  muscular 
but  soft  spoksn  Iowa  farmer.  "If  we  are 
powerless  in  the  marketplace,  well  Just  keep 
on  overproducing  and  killing  each  other  off." 

Out  of  this  dilemma,  the  NFO  aroae  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  began  rethinking  its 
strategy.  FarmMs  started  turning  up  In  un- 
familiar places — ^wlth  picket  signs  at  packing 
plant  gtUes,  and  with  highway  barricades 
seeking  to  bar  farm  products  from  going  to 
market  at  low  prices. 

The  NFO  plan  for  saving  the  family  farm- 
er includes  leglalatlon  prohlbltlxLg  farming 
by  large  conglomerate  corporations,  closing 
loopholes  that  promote  tax-loss  farming  by 
non-farmers,  and  providing  easier  financial 
credit  for  young  farmers. 

But  the  NFO  ha«  little  confidence  In  get- 
ting help  from  a  Congress  In  which  the  farm 
vote  has  shrunk  Into  political  Insignificance. 

Its  basic  strategy  Is  to  organize  farmers 
into  bargaining  blocks  of  sufficient  power  to 
raise  prices  for  their  prices  for  their  beef, 
hogs,  grain,  and  other  commodities.  When 
buyers  refuse  to  bargain  or  market  prices 
get  too  low.  the  NFO  tries  to  withheld  com- 
modities from  the  marketplace. 

Welsshaar  believes  that  an  NFO-bargalned 
contract  with  the  John  Morrell  Co.  vrtll  mean 
high  prices  this  year  for  his  hogs  and  better 
Income  to  support  his  family. 

"The  NFO  is  the  only  hope  we've  got."  he 
says.  "We've  got  to  block  together  our  pro- 
duction and  demand  prices  that  will  give 
us  a  decent  living." 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  called  for  relatively 
mild  legislation  that  would  require  proces- 
sors "to  bargain  in  good  faith"  with  farm 
groups  representing  a  significant  number 
of  farmers.  A  three-man  board,  appointed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  approve  the  farmer  bargaining  agents. 

The  Farm  Bureau  legislation.  Introduced 
by  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk  (D-Cal.),  represents,  at 
least  in  part,  a  response  to  the  competition 
of  the  NFO. 

BUSINESS    BALKS 

Several  years  ago  the  Farm  Bureau  orga- 
nized voluntary  bargaining  associations,  but 
learned  to  Its  surprise  that  Its  old  friends 
and  philosophical  allies  In  agribusiness  were 
not  cooperative.  Agribusiness  corporations 
such  as  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Green  Giant  Co.. 
Del  Monte  Corp.,  and  Pillsbury  Co.,  flatly 
refused  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Many  Farm  Bureau  members  suddenly 
looked  at  their  prestigious  organization  in 
a  different  light.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  built 
a  $4-bllllon  empire  seUIng  life  Insurance 
and  supplies  to  fanners.  But  what,  asked 
farmers,  had  the  Farm  Bureau  done  for 
them? 
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So  Jolin  KulLfius,  nilnoU  fanner  »ii«t  Fum 
Bure*u  PTMldent,  w«nt  to  a  Houm  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Subcommittee  to  oomplkln.  Agrltnul- 
neaa  will  not  bargain  with  the  Farm  Bureau, 
he  said,  but  tnatsta  on  buying  from  Indi- 
vidual farmen  on  "a  take-lt-or-leave-lt 
basis — a  one-aided  proceaa  that  U  getting 
more  one-sided  as  changes  continue  to  occur 
In  American  agriculture. " 

Still  another  approach  to  Increased  fanner 
power  Is  taken  by  advocates  of  giant  ooop- 
eratlTM,  which  already  are  powerful  In  the 
dairy  Industry  and  in  California  citrus.  The 
coops  believe  fanners  must  compete  by  cre- 
ating their  own  vertically  Integrated  sys- 
tems of  produotlon,  processing  and  market- 
ing. 

The  giant  dairy  coops  also  seek  to  win 
higher  prices  under  government-approved 
marketing  orders  by  exercizing  political 
muscle  in  campaign  financing.  The  dairy 
coops  already  have  poured  tlTO.OOO  Into  a 
1072  Republican  campaign  chest  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  re-election. 

"Agrlcxilture  U  acting  a  g^reat  deal  like 
the  buggy  whip  industry  aoted  at  the  turn 
0-"  the  century,"  aaya  Kric  Thor.  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Farmers  Coop- 
erative Service  and  an  advocate  of  giant. 
Integrated  coops.  Instead  of  trying  to  reduce 
costs  and  sell  cheaper  buggy  whips,  says 
Thor,  that  outmoded  industry  should  have 
become  a  manufacturer  of  fan  belts  or  air 
cleaners. 

Similarly.  Thor  says  "the  family  farm 
could  disappear"  unless  farmers  complete 
collectively  as  processors  and  marketers  of 
food.  He  believes  farmers  are  wasting  time 
concentrating  all  their  energy  on  production 
efficiency,  at  a  time  when  food  Industry 
profits  are  contnMled  In  food  marketing. 

COOPfl    BIO    TOO 

Some  farmers  complain,  however,  that  the 
"super  coops"  have  become  Just  another  kind 
of  conglomerate  giant  from  which  they  get 
few  benefits.  Ft>r  example,  Sunklst  Growers, 
Inc.,  which  donUnates  80  per  cent  of  Cali- 
fornia citrus,  is  a  many-layered,  pyramid- 
shaped  corporation.  Small  growers  are  at  the 
bottom.  Contrary  to  general  knowledge,  the 
processors  at  the  top  of  this  "super  coop" 
Include  major  private  corporation  as  well 
as  farmer-owner  processors.  Critics  contend 
that  decisions  are  made  and  profits  are 
taken  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  with  too 
little  consideration  paid  to  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  small  grower. 

Iowa  fanner  Welsshaar  la  not  eager  to  have 
his  Interests  burled  In  such  coops.  "If  I 
wanted  to  go  Into  something  like  that,"  he 
says,  "I  would  have  gone  Into  n.eat  packing 
or  the  grocery  business.  I  like  being  a 
farmer." 

The  various  plans  of  farm  groups  to  save 
the   family   farm   face  an   uncertain   future. 

Their  legislative  and  organizational 
prospects  are  serloiMy  weakened  by  tradi- 
tional divisions  in  their  own  ranks.  The  NFO 
is  suspicious  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Is  Itself 
distrusted  as  too  "radical"  by  other  farmers. 
The  National  Farmers  Union,  which  repre- 
sents mldwestern  grain  producers,  has  its 
own  legislative  goals. 

Other  farmers,  including  cattlemen,  fear 
that  mandatory  bargaining — a  Farm  Bureau 
proposal — will  merely  stimulate  further  ver- 
tical integration  by  the  conglomerates.  Faced 
with  the  prospects  of  collective  bargaining, 
giant  meat  packers,  canners  and  sugar  refin- 
ers may  respond  by  growing  even  more  of 
their  own  raw  food  materials. 

It  Is  difficult  to  design  legislation  to  meet 
the  differing  problems  of  Iowa  corn  producers 
and  Callfomla  f^ult  growers. 

Furthermore,  the  agriculture  committees 
of  Congress  are  confronted  with  new  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  In  the  past,  these  commit- 
tees had  little  trouble  satisfying  both  big 
farmers  and  corporate  food  processors. 

The    big    farmer    and    conglomerat«    both 


benefited  from  farm  subsidy  paymenta,  a 
cheap  labor  supply,  and  fcrvign  aid  food  pro- 
grams. 

But  now  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  are  faoad  with  difficult  <dMloea — 
resolving  new  oonfUcta  between  Independent 
farmers  and  the  oorporatiooa.  Agribusiness, 
led  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council,  and  the  American 
Meat  Institute  strongly  oppose  bargaining 
legislation. 

These  committees  give  considerable  weight 
— as  do  many  economists — to  the  agribusi- 
ness argument  that  farm  commodity  prices 
are  determined  on  a  day-to-day  bculs  In  a 
highly  competitive  world  market  and  that 
rigid  bargaining  legislation  might  well  weak- 
en the  ability  of  American  agriculture  to 
compete  In  world  trade. 

They  are  concerned,  too,  about  maintain- 
ing the  vigorous  competition  that  now  ex- 
ists among  food  processors  who  fight  for  posi- 
tion in  retail  stares  and  who  seek  to  satisfy 
shifting  consumer  preferences  that  often  are 
geared  to  price.  Processors  want  to  retain  this 
pricing  flexibility  and  fear  the  rigidities  that 
could  come  from  enforced  bargaining. 

MANT    L,OBBTISTa 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power,  200 
Washington  lobbyists  representing  the  food 
Industry  are  far  more  influential  than  farmer 
lobbyists.  Food  processors  have  plants  scat- 
tered all  over  uit>aii  Amerlo*  and  can  Kp- 
peal  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  Congressmen. 
For  example,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America  maps  out  Its  legislative  campaigns 
with  charts  showing  the  location  of  food 
plants  in  each  congressional  district. 

"Most  members  of  the  agriculture  commit- 
tees wish  this  farm  bargaining  Issue  would 
Just  go  away,"  says  one  agribusiness  lobbyist. 
"Whatever  they  do,  the  politicians  figure 
they  will  make  one  friend  and  six  enemies." 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and 
reflects  the  conflicting  pressures  from  farm- 
ers and  food  manufacturers.  The  adminis- 
tration has  tentatively  supported  the  Farm 
Bureau  Bargaining  bill.  But  a  high  adminis- 
tration source  confides ; 

"The  White  House  owes  a  political  debt  to 
the  Farm  Bureau,  but  we  aren't  very  en- 
thusiastic about  this  legislation.  If  you  look 
at  our  proposed  qualifying  amendments, 
you'll  see  there  really  Isnt  much  left." 

The  political  disputes  and  maneuvering  are 
still  largely  regarded  by  consumers,  urban 
polttlcians,  and  the  news  media  as  intra- 
rural  Issues  Involving  "the  fann  problem." 

But  the  broadest  issue  Involves  the  fu- 
ture shape  of  America  and  of  its  rural 
communities 

There  is  the  strong,  compelling  desire  in 
rural  America  to  maintain  the  family  farm 
and  the  small  town. 

Joe  Welsshaar  questions  whether  a  way 
of  life  his  family  loves  will  be  replaced  by 
another  industrialized  system,  administered 
by  the  forces  of  big  labor  and  big  industry. 

And  migrant  farm  workers,  struggling  to 
organize,  question  whether  society  does  not 
have  some  obligation  to  help  the  lowest-paid 
worker  who  is  being  replaced  by  machines. 

WHY    BIGKXSSr 

Creston  banker  Charley  Ehm  asks:  "Why 
Is  this  country  so  oboeeaed  with  bigness? 
Why  can't  a  young  fellow  farm  300  acres  and 
make  a  living?  We  need  to  replace  the  econ- 
omists and  corporate  planners  with  someone 
who  has  a  concern  for  human  beings." 

Even  assuming  that  industrial  agriculture 
can  be  more  efficient,  Don  Paarlberg,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  chief  economist, 
says:  "People  are  asking,  whether  in  as  af- 
fluent a  country  as  the  United  States.  eOl- 
clency  should  be  the  sole  criterion  for  the 
form  of  agriculture  we  are  going  to  have. 
We  now  supply  ourselves  with  food — the  beet 
diet  ever,  anywhere,  with  17  per  cent  of  oxir 
Income.  How  much  is  It  worth  to  drive  that 
pm-centage  down  to  16  or  12  or  107 


"Should  we  Mkorlfloe  a  form  of  agrloulttnml 
production  that  has  served  us  well,  that  baa 
produced  good  people  as  well  as  good  crops 
and  livestock?" 

Paarlberg  had  no  answer  for  the  question. 

UJB.  PoucT  Handcotfs  Small  Fakmbi 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Tereso  Morales  has  struggled  all  his  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  richest  agricultural  system 
In  history.  Since  he  was  nine  years  old,  he 
has  stooped  In  fields  from  Oregon  to  Texas, 
harvesting  wealth  owned  by  big  farmers, 
retail  food  chains,  canners  and  now.  by  agrl- 
buslnees  conglomerates. 

Morales,  35,  Is  still  breaking  his  back  In 
the  fields,  but  with  new  purpose.  His  mind 
Is  now  fired  with  a  dream  at  sharing  In  some 
of  the  riches  of  American  agriculture.  He 
has  Joined  with  30  other  migrant  workers 
and  small  farmers  to  grow  strawberrlea  in 
WatsonvUle,  Calif.  He  hopes  to  earn  $10,000 
a  year  to  raise  his  11 -member  family  In  some- 
place other  than  a  labor  camp  or  a  big  city 
slum. 

The  31  families  of  Cooperatlva  Compeslna 
In  many  ways  symbolize  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  13  million  poor  rural  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  among  the  1.6  million  small 
farmers  and  more  than  one  million  migrants 
who  now  work  the  land  at  far  less  than  pover- 
ty-level Incomes.  They  contribute  to  national 
statistics  one-half  of  the  nation's  poverty 
and  substandard  fiouslng. 

The  cooperative  movement  may  give  some 
of  these  people  a  way  out  of  poverty.  But  the 
odds  on  their  success  are  small. 

They  are  competing — like  the  "fanxlly 
farmers"  of  the  country — against  powerful, 
efficient  and  aggressive  "agribusiness"  cor- 
porations that  have  moved  Into  American 
agriculture  on  a  large  scale. 

Morales  and  the  other  families  of  Coopera- 
tlva Compeslna,  for  example,  are  competing 
in  the  California  strawberry  market  with 
Tenneco,  Inc.,  a  $4.3  billion  conglomerate 
corporation,  and  with  8.  S.  Pierce  Co..  which 
both  grows  and  distributes  its  own  brand  of 
premium-priced  foods. 

They  are  competing,  in  a  larger  sense,  with 
political  forces  that  have  shaped  federal  agri- 
cultural policies  in  ways  that  favor  the  larg- 
est and  most  efflcient  Interests  in  agriculture. 

For  more  than  36  years — to  take  the  most 
obvious  case  in  point — American  Industrial 
workers  have  been  represented  by  powerful 
labor  unions  that  have  secured  minimum 
wage  legislation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, child  labor  regulations,  workmen's 
compensation  for  injuries  on  the  Job,  collec- 
tive bargaining  right  and  so  on.  Farm  work- 
ers, like  Morales,  generally  enjoy  none  of 
these  rights  and  benefits. 

tTNDEBCUT    BY    OOVXHNMENT 

When  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  sought 
to  achieve  some  of  the  same  benefits,  govern- 
ment responded  by  undercutting  the  move- 
ment with  policies  permitting  employers  to 
import  cheap  labor  from  Mexico  and  Puerto 
Bico.  When  Chavez  and  his  union  sought  to 
gain  bargaining  rights  with  a  retail  boycott 
of  grapes  and  lettuce,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment increased  its  purchases  of  grapee  and 
lettuce. 

At  the  same  time,  the  government  has  con- 
tinued its  subsidies  to  large  fann  operations 
through  the  provision  of  low-cost  irriga- 
tion water,  the  development  of  labor -displac- 
ing machinery  and  generous  tax  laws. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  various  policies  and  actions,  has  dis- 
couraged the  development  of  cooperatives 
for  low-income  farmers  on  grounds  that  the 
industrialization  of  agriculture  and  the  elim- 
ination cA  stoop  labor  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
both  country  •  •  •. 

"Govamment,"  says  James  Hightower  of 
the  Agrlbualneas  Accountability  Project,  a 
foundation-financed    operation,    "has    pro- 
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vlded  soclaltom  for  agribusiness  and  free  en- 
terprise for  the  smaU  farmer  and  farm 
worker." 

The  problems  created  in  "rural  America' 
by  these  policies  have  prompted  politicians 
and  presidents  to  come  up  with  new  pro- 
grams and  new  rhetoric  to  "save"  the  small 
towns  and  the  small  farms  of  the  country. 
There  have  been.  In  recent  years,  "wars  on 
poverty",  "rural  development"  schemes  and 
concept  of  "balanced  national  growth".  But 
thus  far,  the  powerful  and  Impersonal  forces 
of  corporate  agriculture  have  been  the  dom- 
inant factors  In  the  changes  sweeping  the 
farm  economy. 

TRzm>    arvxxsERS    absent 

The  measures  that  might  reverse  the 
trend — strong  farm  worker  labor  unions, 
generous  subsidies  to  small  cooperatives,  the 
redistribution  of  land  from  corporate  farm- 
ers, to  individual  farm  entrepreneurs — have 
not  been  undertaken. 

What  Is  happening  in  American  agricul- 
ture— bigness  concentration,  and  the  efficien- 
cy these  things  produce — may  be  good  or 
bad  for  the  country  in  the  long  run.  But 
the  implications  of  these  tendencies  trans- 
cend the  question  of  whether  Tenneco,  Inc., 
or  Tereso  Morales  will  harvest  strawberries 
In  California.  These  implications  Include  the 
following: 

The  future  shape  of  the  American  land- 
scape. Already  in  this  country  74  per  cent  of 
the  population  lives  on  only  1  per  cent  of  the 
land.  If  present  trends  continue,  only  12  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  will  live  In  com- 
munities of  lees  than  100.000  by  the  21st 
century — 60  per  cent  will  be  living  in  four 
huge  megalopll  and  33  per  cent  wUl  be  In 
other  larg«  cities. 

Rural  life,  already  seriously  undermined 
by  the  urban  migration,  will  be  further 
eroded.  Today,  800,000  people  a  year  are  mi- 
grating from  the  country  side  to  the  cities. 
Between  1960  and  1970  more  than  half  of  our 
rural  counties  suffered  population  declines. 
One  result  is  the  aggravation  of  urfoa..  pa- 
thology—congestion, pollution,  welfare  prob- 
lems, crime  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  cen- 
tral city  UIs. 

The  domination  of  what  is  left  of  rural 
America  by  agribusiness  corporations  is  not 
only  accelerating  the  migration  patterns  of 
recent  decades  but  raises  the  spectre  of  a 
kmd  of  20tb  century  agricultural  feudalism 
in  the  culture  that  remains. 

In  response  to  this  vision  of  tbv  future,  the 
federal  government  in  the  1960s  undertook 
limited  maastuei  to  stimulate  the  survival  of 
the  small  farm  and  the  small  towns  of  Amer- 
ica. T^e  antlpoverty  programs  administered 
b7  the  Ofllee  of  Kconomlc  Opportunity 
touched  the  problem  in  certain  ways. 

A    BTAKT    THBOnCH    OIO 

Tereso  Morales,  for  example,  learned  to 
read  and  write  In  an  advilt  education  course 
sponsored  by  CEO  for  migrant  workers.  He 
learned,  too,  that  he  and  other  farm  laborers 
might  earn  a  Uvlng  growing  high-value  fruits 
and  vegetables.  So  he  p>ersuaded  three  of  his 
OEO  classmates  to  Join  him  in  putting  up 
$600  apiece  to  launch  Cooperatlva  Compe- 
slna, with  Morales  as  president. 

Working  from  sur^up  to  dark  In  the  coop's 
140-acre  leased  fields.  Morales  has  little  time 
or  patience  to  talk  with  visitors  about  ab- 
stractions. Ha  Is  laying  several  miles  of 
irrigation  pipe,  and  supervlBlng  the  leveling 
of  Irrigation  ditches.  It  is  an  exacting  Job.  If 
the  irrigation  troughs  vary  by  more  than  one 
inch  In  100  feat,  watev  may  slop  over  and 
mildew  t.^e  precious  strawberries. 

The  dream  or  heartbreak  at  the  end  of  this 
labor  will  come  next  year.  If  all  goes  well, 
each  acre  of  strawberries  should  produce 
gross  sales  of  about  $S,000.  Tlien  the  co- 
operative will  find  out  whether  corporate 
competitors  attempt  to  frustrate  its  market- 
ing plana. 

"In  a  good  year  I  could  earn  $6,000  as  a 
migrant,"  relates  Morales,  "but  that  meant 


traveling  tor  13  solid  months.  "It's  very  hard 
on  the  family.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that 
and  raise  nine  kids,  send  them  to  school, 
give  than  a  chance?  You  can't  keep  running 
forever.  I'm  not  moving  anymore." 

KXTED    TO    rAMU.T 

The  coordination  of  cooperative  farming  Is 
no  easy  matter,  and  has  produced  some  fail- 
ures. Cooperatlva  Compeslna  divides  up  land 
and  profits  on  the  basis  of  family  size  and 
family  contributions  to  work.  Its  members 
BO  far  are  sticking  together. 

"We  want  to  benefit  our  community  and 
do  all  we  can  to  exist,"  says  Morales.  "Our 
members  are  not  afraid  to  work.  With  what 
we  have  to  go  back  to,  this  looks  pretty 
good." 

The  coop  got  lt»  crop  started  with  a 
$100,000  loan  from  an  OEO-funded  consult- 
ing firm,  and  a  $150,000  loan  from  the  Wells 
Fargo  bank.  When  local  growers  tried  to  block 
the  loan  a  local  Wells  Fargo  official  report- 
edly told  them:  "Youll  take  your  money  out 
of  the  bank,  but  they'll  bum  the  bank  down. 
What  am  I  supposed  to  do?" 

Despite  the  indirect  assistance  from  OEO, 
the  federal  government — and  particularly  the 
Agriculture  Department — has  done  little  to 
assist  Morales'  coop  and  similar  ones  that  are 
being  started  by  blacks  In  the  South  and 
whites  In  Appalachla. 

TTTBKia)    DOWN    BT    FHA 

The  farmers  Home  Administration  turned 
down  Cooperative  Comeelna's  request  for  a 
loan. 

"The  low-Income  farmer  problem  Is  not 
personally  my  cup  of  tea,"  says  Homer  Pres- 
ton, deputy  admlnlstratior  of  USDA's 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  "Our  conven- 
tional co(^»  are  not  exactly  enthusiastic 
about  them.  They  don't  have  much  to  offer 
except  labcH'  and  It  is  less  important  today. 
These  people  were  cotton  choppers. 

"They're  tied  in  with  idealism  and  civil 
rights,  and  a  lot  of  romanticism.  The  pur- 
pose of  cooperatives  is  not  to  keep  mass 
numbers  in  farming  but  to  help  thoae  who 
remain.  You  can't  go  against  market  trends 
when  everything  else  points  to  bigness." 

Although  the  conventional  co-ops  were 
started  by  struggling  farmers  of  yesteryear, 
they  today  essentially  represent  big  business 
».nti  geek  farmer  members  who  can  invest  In 
processing  and  marketing. 

In  the  course  of  assisting  "bigness,"  Pres- 
ton says  the  FCS  Is  helping  merger  negotia- 
tion between  the  country's  two  largest  dairy 
"super  co-ops,"  which  between  them  control 
about  40  per  oent  of  tb*  fluid  milk  sopply. 

When  he  came  to  Waahington  seeking 
management  training  assistance  for  100  low- 
Income  southern  co-ops,  says  Father  A.  J. 
McKnlght,  PCS  advised  him  to  seek  help 
from  a  private  foundation. 

"The  USDA  programs  have  favored  the  big 
commercial  farmers  and  have  deliberately 
tried  to  eliminate  the  small  family  farm." 
said  McKnlght,  referring  to  research  spon- 
sored by  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
land  grant  colleges. 

At  a  time  when  poor  Southerners  are 
starting  to  earn  a  Uvlng  growing  labor- 
intensive  specialty  crops  like  okra,  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cucumbers,  McKnlght 
said,  USDA  is  developing  strains  of  the  same 
vegetables  which  can  be  harvested  mechan- 
ically. 


Similarly,  government-backed  research  at 
the  University  of  California  Is  developing  a 
tougher  variety  of  strawberry — with  a  pri- 
mary emphasis  not  on  flavor  or  nutrition, 
but  on  Its  ability  to  be  shipped  and  picked 
by  machine. 

"When  I  asked  about  the  eOscts  of  that 
strawberry  picked  on  migrant  workers,"  says 
Alfred  Navarro,  a  consultant  to  Sooperatlva 
Compeslna,  "the  Extension  Service  guy  said: 
'All  I  worry  about  Is  the  economic  part  of  It. 
Let  the  sociologists  worry  about  that'." 


"Mechanization  is  a  fact  of  life,"  says  Na- 
varro, "but  the  field  worker  can't  get  the 
machine.  Who  deals  with  the  social  effect  of 
these  machines?  The  Agriculture  Department 
hac  got  to  be'  responsive  to  more  than  one 
sector  of  the  rural  economy." 

The  clash  of  farm  worker  and  grower  has 
been  highlighted  in  recent  years  by  the  rise 
of  Cesar  Shavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Orga- 
nizing Committee. 

UFOC's  major  successes  to  date  have  been 
In  winning  contracts  from  the  new  conglom- 
erate farmers,  vrho  have  ent«rad  California 
fruit  and  vegetable  farming.  Primarily  be- 
cause they  fear  boycotts  of  their  nationally 
branded  products,  the  conglomerates  say. 
they  have  signed  contracts  while  most  large 
Independent  growers  have  not. 

In  the  Salinas  Valley,  for  example,  four  of 
five  contracts  won  by  the  union  are  wfth 
national  firms:  Purex  Corp.,  United  Brand.";. 
8.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  and  HeubUn,  Inc. 

TJKTON  STILL  KSSIBTED 

Meanwhile,  the  largest  Independent  grow- 
ers are  stlU  bitterly  resisting  the  union,  and 
seek  state  or  national  legislation  that  would 
restrict  its  activities.  The  growers  want  a  law 
that  would  prohibit  strikes  during  harvest 
season  and  the  secondary  boycotts  by  which 
Chavez  has  appealed  to  sympathetic  con- 
sumers. 

The  outcome  of  these  battles  over  agricul- 
tural wealth  could  be  an  industrialized  sys- 
tem of  conglomerate  farmers  and  of  union- 
ized labor.  However,  Chavez  so  far  has  or- 
ganized only  a  small  percentage  of  Califor- 
nia migrants,  and  even  these  victories  are 
fragile  ones,  subject  to  renegotiation  In  a 
year  or  so. 

Chavez'  ultimate  goal  Is  to  win  economic 
Independence  for  migrants  by  creating  co- 
oi>eratives  such  as  Cooperatlva  Compeslna. 

They  could  be  helped  by  a  new  system  of 
crop  subsidies,  which  base  government  as- 
sistance on  economic  need  rather  than  on 
acreage. 

Present  subsidies,  theoreUcally  aimed  at 
controlling  ovuproduction.  go  mainly  to 
the  wealthiest  farmers  who  own  the  most 
land.  But  John  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, argues  that  subsidy  payments  for  wheat 
and  cotton  are  far  larger  than  those  needed 
to  control  surpluses.  A  substantial  part  of 
these  subsidies,  says  Schnittker,  simply  pro- 
vide Income  supplunents  to  the  wealthiest 
fanners. 

Some  reformers  argue  that  the  small  farm- 
er can  still  be  given  a  place  In  Amnlca  if  the 
government  brings  about  "land  reform."  In- 
cluding enforcement  ot  the  1903  Reclama- 
tion Law. 

This  law  originally  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  small  farmo'.  It  provided  that  gov- 
ernment-irrigated land  could  not  be  owned 
by  absentee  landlords,  and  that  no  individ- 
ual could  own  more  than  160  acres  of  gov- 
ernment-Irrigated land. 

The  law  has  never  been  enforced.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  corporate  landholders  continue 
to  occupy  and  benefit  from  raon  than  one 
million  acres  subject  to  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  (D-Callf.)  and  others 
have  projKjsed  legislation  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment would  buy  this  Illegally-held  land, 
and  then  resell  K  on  generous  credit  terms 
to  small  farmers  and  low-Income  coopera- 
tives. 

Unless  present  trends  are  revMsed,  the 
ultimate  coat  of  the  new  oonglaoMrate  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  wlU  be  paid  by  tb« 
small  towns  of  the  Midwest  and  of  OaUfor- 


CALLED    DISASnOTTS 

Jack  Molsbergen.  a  real  eatata  Bian  In 
Mendota,  Calif.,  deaorlbw  as  'HSaaatraua''  the 
effects  of  conglomerate  farming  on  hla  town 
m  the  western  San  Joaqtdn  Valley. 
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Conglomerate  farmers  such  as  Anderaon 
Clayton  and  Co.,  tbe  oountry's  ISSth  larcwt 
corporation  with  1070  sales  of  t«39  miUlon, 
contribute  little  to  tbe  local  economy,  says 
Molsbergen.  The  conglomerates  buy  their 
farm  machinery  and  supplies  directly  from 
the  factory  and  their  oU  directly  from  the 
rrflnery,  he  says. 

When  Mendota  tried  to  build  a  hospital 
several  years  ago,  says  Molsbergen,  Ander- 
son Clayton  and  two  other  larye  corporate 
landowners  blocked  the  project,  because  It 
would  Increase  their  property  taxes. 

LTVXS    KLAXWHBU 

"The  guy  who  made  the  decision  for  Ander- 
son Clayton  lives  In  Phoenix,"  explains  Mols- 
bergen, "and  If  you  live  In  Phoenix,  you  don't 
need  a  hospital  In  Mendota.  These  corporate 
guya  don't  go  around  with  a  Simon  Legree 
mustache.  They  are  nice  men.  It's  Just  the 
way   things  are." 

Agrlciilture  Department  economists  do  not 
see  any  future  for  the  Mendota,  Callfomlas, 
of  the  country. 

"These  towns  represent  the  imfulfllled 
dreams  of  the  people  who  went  there,"  says 
USDA  economist  Warren  BaUey.  "They  are 
going  the  same  way  as  the  neighborhood 
grocery.  People  want  to  shop  where  they  have 
a  choice.  With  alr-condltloned  cars  and  good 
roads,  they  choose  to  do  their  shopping  In 
the  cities.  Iowa  really  doesn't  have  room  for 
more  than  12  regional  centers.  The  small 
town  will  remain  only  as  a  pleasant  place  to 
Uve." 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  small  towns  will 
die  and  the  small  farmer  and  farm  worker 
will  be  replaced  without  any  of  the  attention 
and  national  debate  that  has  focussed  on 
other  economic  disruptions. 

LOCKHEED    CONTRAST 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  na- 
tional concern  shown  over  the  economic 
problems  of  a  Lockheed  and  over  the  prob- 
lems of  160,000  small  North  Carolina  tobacco 
farmers,  who  soon  will  be  displaced  by  a 
new   tobacco   harvester. 

Woodrow  L.  Olnsburg,  research  director  of 
the  Center  for  Community  Change,  contrasts 
that  concern: 

"When  tens  of  thousands  of  scientists  and 
skilled  technicians  were  threatened  with  loos 
of  jobs  In  the  aerospace  Industry,  a  host  of 
Industrialists,  bankers,  and  others  besieged 
Congress  for  large-scale  loans  and  special 
legislation. 

"But  when  even  larger  numbers  of  workers 
are  threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs  In  tbe  tobacco 
Industry,  scarcely  a  voice  U  raised.  What  cor- 
porata  exacutlTe  speak*  for  suoh  worksn, 
what  banker  pleads  for  financial  aid  for  them, 
what  congressman  or  state  ofllclal  calls  upon 
bis  colleagues  to  enact  special  legislation?" 

Olnsburg  believes  no  voice  is  heard  because 
America  lacks  "a  national  rural  policy  that 
considers  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
majority  of  rural  Americans — farm  workers, 
small  farmers,  small  Independent  business 
men  and  tbe  aged." 

"Tbe  farmhouse  lights  are  going  out  all 
over  America,"  atLjs  Oren  Lee  Staley.  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Organization.  "And 
evei7  time  a  light  goes  out,  this  country  Is 
losing  something.  It  Is  losing  the  precious 
skills  of  a  family  farm  system  that  has  given 
this  country  unbounded  wealth.  And  It  is 
losing  free  men." 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
SURVEY— PART  I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  nation- 
wide survey  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention which  asks  several  questions  con- 
cemlns  national  health  Imurance.  This 
survey  wa«  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp..  of  Princeton,  N^.,  in  May 
of  1971. 

The  remits  of  this  survey  will  certainly 


be  of  great  Interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  we  consider  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  American  people  in  this  fleld. 
It  is  especially  Important  now  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
annoimced  that  it  will  shortly  begin  its 
hearings  on  health  insurance  programs. 

With  more  than  1  dozen  different 
health  insurance  bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, and  with  great  differences  in  scope, 
cost,  and  purpose  of  these  different  bills. 
I  have  personally  found  the  results  of  this 
survey  to  be  especially  useful.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  role  the  Federal  Government 
will  play  in  the  years  ahead  is  the  one 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  an  easy  choice  that  we 
have  facing  us. 

This  survey  asked  three  questions,  as 
follows : 

If  you  oould  get  hospital  and  medical  In- 
surance from  either  a  private  Insurance  com- 
pany or  from  the  Federal  Q .  -ernment.  which 
would  you  prefer? 

Do  you  feel  that  we  need  a  nationwide 
Federal  Health  insurance  program? 

What  do  you  think  a  nationwide  Federal 
health  Insurance  program  should  cover? 

Today  I  will  place  in  the  Record  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1  along  with  the 
analysis  done  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 

The  material  follows : 

Many  people  today  would  prefer  to  obtain 
hospital  and  medical  insurance  from  Dncle 
Sam. 

President  Nixon  and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy have  each  prescribed  new  Federal  medi- 
cine for  America's  ailing  health-care  sys- 
tem. Nixon  describes  his  program  as  a  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Partnership,"  while 
Kennedy  seeks  to  create  a  new  "Federal  Se- 
curity Board." 

Tbe  NaUon's  health  bill  for  1870  was  •71 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $44  billion  over  1960. 
Costs  have  far  outpaced  the  funds  avail- 
able— the  Health  Insurance  Institute  esti- 
mates that  private  plans  lost  $600  million 
last  year. 

As  to  the  preferred  source  of  hospital  and 
medical  Insurance,  the  question  was  asked: 

"If  you  could  get  hospital  and  medical  In- 
surance from  either  a  private  Insurance  com- 
pany, or  from  the  Federal  government,  which 
would  you  prefer?" 

Of  the  total  public,  in  1953,  30  percent 
preferred  the  insurance  irom  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  64  percent  preferred  a  pri- 
vate company,  and  6  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

In  1955,  31  percent  preferred  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  63  percent  preferred 
coverage  from  a  private  company,  and  6 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  latest  analysis  indicated  that  41 
percent  would  prefer  hospital  and  medi- 
cal imurance  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, 45  percent  from  a  private  insur- 
ance company,  and  14  percent  had  no 
opinion. 


THE  RELUCTANT  STATISTICIANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  1971,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  call  attention  to  the  shift 
of  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistic*. 

As  I  said  then: 

The  Btureau  of  Labor  Statistics  miut  b* 
highly  professional.  Whether  we  like  tbe  re- 
ports or  not,  we  must  have  some  r«q>ect  for 
tbmn. 


A  recent  article  in  tbe  New  York  Times 
makes  exactly  the  same  point: 

The  shake-up  has  been  explained  as  a 
move  that  Is  aimed  at  better  coordination, 
uniformity,  and  so  on.  but  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  some  statisticians  of  unimpeachable 
competence  and  Integrity  are  being  shxmted 
Into  less  Important  work  because  they  have 
refused  to  interpret  the  statistics  as  their 
bosses  wanted  them  to. 

And  as  the  article  so  cogently  notes: 
Not    a    single    buslnesamAn    or    business 
economist  has  raised  his  voice  In  protest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Re- 
luctant Statisticians,"  written  by  Eileen 
Shanahan,  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Relcctant  STATts-ncxANs — Some  Asx 
RxoBGANizxo  Out  of  Thxie  Jobs 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Washington. — Businessmen     traditionally 
have   held  a  dual  attitude  toward   mi^iring 
their  voices  beard  In  matters  Involving  the 
Federal  Gtovernment. 

Where  there  has  been  a  specific  Impact  on 
a  specific  company — what  seemed  to  be  a 
heavy  tax.  a  burdensome  regulation,  an  un- 
reasonable restriction — business  executives 
have  not  hesitated  to  march  on  Washington 
personally  and  also  to  hire  top  legal,  lobby- 
ing and  other  talent  to  get  their  views  across. 
Where  the  Impact  baa  been  less  specific, 
however — where  tbe  policy  p«rcelved  to  be  a 
bad  one,  Is  expected  to  have  generalized  con- 
sequences for  their  company — then  business 
executives  have  generally  stayed  at  home 
rather  than  tangle  with  the  poUtlclana  and 
the  bureaucrats,  or  both. 

Thus  It  Is,  for  example,  that  business  ex- 
ecutives have  hardly  ever  testified  before 
Congress  on  such  matters  as  education,  wel- 
fare or  space  budgets.  They  left  the  expres- 
sion of  business  opinion  on  such  Issues  to 
such  organizations  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which,  deplte  Its  large  membership, 
often  has  less  impact  than  one  Identifiable 
plain-spoken  corporate  executive. 

Tbe  concept  that  It  Is  beet  for  a  business- 
man not  to  get  Into  any  fights  with  the  Gtov- 
ernment unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  substan- 
tial corporate  Interest  at  stake  seems  to  have 
led  many  businessmen  into  not  even  inquir- 
ing whether  they  have  such  an  interest,  un- 
less that  Interest  Is  immediately  apparent. 

The  latest  such  case  In  point  Involves  the 
decision  of  the  Nixon  Administration  to  shake 
up  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, which  Is  responsible  for  tbe  prepara- 
tion and  analysis  of  many  of  the  most  basic 
economic  statistics,  including  the  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  figures. 

The  shake-up  has  been  explained  as  a  move 
that  Is  aimed  at  better  coordination,  uni- 
formity, and  so  on,  but  the  plain  fact  la  that 
some  statisticians  of  unimpeachable  compe- 
tence and  integrity  are  being  shunted  Into 
less  Important  work  because  they  have  re- 
fused to  Interpret  tbe  statistics  as  their 
bosses  wanted  them  to.  The  dissatisfied 
bosses  include  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D. 
Hodgson  as  well  as  the  Prealdent. 

One  of  tbe  main  Individual  victims  of  the 
shuffle,  though  not  the  only  one,  Is  Harold 
Goldstein,  who  has  long  been  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics responsible  for  the  employment  and 
other  manpower  figures. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Hodgson  have  been  In- 
creasingly furious  with  Mr.  Ooldsteln  and 
some  of  his  assistants — and  at  some  others 
within  the  bureau  who  supported  them,  such 
as  Peter  Henle,  tbe  chief  economist,  who  has 
also  been  reorganized  out  of  a  meaningful 
Job.  The  reason  for  the  fury  is  that  these 
career   bureaucrats  would  not  make  public 
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statements  interpreting  the  figures  as  their 
political  booses  wanted  them  to.  If  a  one- 
tenth  of  1  percentage  point  drop  in  the  un- 
employment rate  was  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant— as  it  is  not — Mr.  Ooldsteln  would  re- 
fuse to  say  what  it  was,  no  matter  what  Mr. 
Hodgson  or  Mr.  Nixon  wanted  said. 

After  a  year  of  such  tussles,  tbe  recent 
"reorganization"  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics was  ordered.  Not  a  single  businessman 
or  business  eoonoml9t  has  raised  bis  voice  in 
protest.  The  silence  has  continued  despite  an 
Industrious  effort  made  by  tbe  staff  of  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  find  an  executive  or  economist  from 
the  business  community  who  would  testify 
at  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
on  the  matter. 

Many  business  executives  obviously  felt  It 
was  completely  unnecessary  to  get  Into  the 
fight  because  they  saw  no  vital  corporate  In- 
terest at  stake. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  process  of 
collecting  and  processing  the  unemployment 
figures  say  that  there  Is  no  way  that  even 
the  most  evilly  Intentloned  person  could  ac- 
tually alter  the  statistics  without  being 
caught.  Since  a  whole  data-oollectlon  and 
processing  system  Is  involved,  too  many  peo- 
ple would  have  to  know.  Changing  just  one 
figure — the  politically  sensitive  over-all  un- 
employment rate,  for  example — would  In- 
volve changing  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  others. 

Since  accurate  numbers  are,  therefore,  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  be  available  and  since 
large  corporations  have  experts  on  the  pay- 
roll to  make  their  own  Interpretations  of  the 
numbers,  executives  of  large  companies  may 
feel  that  it  does  not  matter  what  officialdom 
or  the  official  press  release  says  about  tbe 
numbers — true,  false  or  misleading.  But  only 
tbe  largest  companies  have  their  own  ana- 
lytical resources.  In  addition,  what  tbe  busi- 
ness executives  who  have  faUed  to  si>eak  up 
may  have  forgotten  Is  that  tbe  public  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  figures,  and  not  just  tbe  fig- 
ures alone,  establishes  tbe  climate  In  which 
economic  policy  decisions  are  made. 

If  they  see  no  danger  to  themselves  and 
their  companies  In  the  not-entirely-accurate 
Interpretations  of  the  figures  that  are  being 
made  today  by  officials  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, they  might  try  to  contemplate  the 
results,  some  future  day,  when  a  Democratic 
administration  Is  interpreting  the  numbers. 


NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL 
PREVENTION    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  3.  2676,  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Prevention  Act. 
Sickle  cell  anemia,  a  disease  primarily 
of  members  of  the  black  race,  has  been 
known  in  medicine  since  1910.  It  Is  a 
blood  disease  which  affects  the  hemo- 
globin in  blood  cells.  The  result,  in  those 
severely  afflicted,  is  to  cause  unusual  pain, 
a  severe  anemia,  and  too  frequently,  may 
result  in  death.  The  median  survival  age 
for  those  who  have  the  disease  is  20. 

This  disease  is  an  inherited  disease. 
The  individual  who  suffers  from  the 
disease  must  Inherit  traits  of  the  dlsec^e 
from  each  of  his  parents.  Both  parents 
must  be  carriers  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  but,  in  the  United 
States,  the  disease  occurs  in  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  400  to  500  live 
Negro  births.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  2  million  individuals  may  carry 
the  trait.  The  disease  is  severe  when  it 
occurs  with  relatively  few  surviving  into 
adulthood.  For  this  reason,  the  disease 
is  seen  most  often  in  children  and  young 


adults.  In  fact,  sickle  cell  anemia  is  one 
of  the  most  common  illnesses  of  Negro 
children.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
the  presence  of  the  trait  in  carrier  indi- 
viduals are  usually  detectable  shortly 
after  birth  or  at  least  by  2  years  of  age. 

There  are  techniques  for  examining  in- 
dividuals to  detect  whether  the  sickle  cell 
trait  is  present.  The  most  widely  used 
technique  is  called  the  Sickledex  test  and 
costs  about  50  cents  per  blood  sample 
to  perform.  Some  limited  screening  of 
populations  has  shown  that  the  test  is 
fairly  reliable.  Other  tests  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  under  limited  evaluation 
in  civilian  as  well  as  military  community 
screening  approaches. 

Procedures  for  treating  individuals 
who  have  the  disease;  that  is.  they  have 
inherited  the  trait  from  both  parents,  are 
not  satisfactory  although  relief  has  been 
dramatic  in  some  instances.  TTiere  has 
been  increasing  success  over  the  years 
despite  the  fact  that  sickle  cell  research 
has  not  been  funded  as  a  high-priority 
category.  No  completely  satisfactory 
techniques  are  available.  Most  methods 
involve  the  use  of  drugs  to  relieve  pam, 
partial  blood  exchange  transfusions, 
biochemical  treatment  of  the  blood  to 
regulate  blood  substance  concentrations, 
or  most  recently,  the  use  of  urea  to  relieve 
many  of  the  symptoms. 

The  use  of  screening  techniques  to  lo- 
cate affected  individuals,  carriers  as  well 
as  the  person  with  the  disease,  produces  a 
need  for  genetic  counseling  and  medical 
treatment.  When  a  carrier  is  detected, 
advice  must  be  available.  If  the  disease  is 
identified,  treatment  must  be  at  hand.  So 
far,  most  of  the  programs  for  screening 
and  counseling  have  been  carried  on  by 
small  volimteer  groups  and  on  a  local 
basis.  These  actions  are  commendable, 
not  only  for  the  community  service 
rendered  but  t>ecause  of  the  fact  that  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  need  for 
more  support.  Some  research  has  l)een 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  his  health  message  this  spring, 
the  President  announced  that  additional 
funding  would  be  directed  toward  re- 
search programs  in  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  did  carry  a  re- 
quest of  $5  million  more  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  problem  is  that  research  work, 
screening,  programs,  genetic  counseling, 
and  protocols  for  medical  treatment  are 
poorly  coordinated  and  ineffectual  In 
reaching  our  total  population  of  blacks. 

The  act  which  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
would  serve  to  remedy  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  this  community  health 
problem.  The  act  provides  for  Federal 
support  of  volimtary  screening  programs, 
counseling  services  esiA  educational  pro- 
grams. Research  would  be  encouraged  for 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of 
sickle  cell  disease  and  all  appropriate 
Federal  health  agencies,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
and  implement  volimtary  programs  for 
detecting  and  treating  the  disease.  Par- 
Ucipatlon  In  all  of  these  programs  by 
blacks  would  be  on  a  voluntary  and  con- 
fidential basis.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
disease,  while  Incomplete,  is  at  the  state 
where  effective  national  coordination 
would  produce  a  significant  benefit.  The 
act  provides  for  that  coordination  and  at- 
tention. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  ECON- 
OMISTS EXPRESS  CONCERN  OVER 
EXECUTIVE  HANDLTNO  OP  ECO- 
NOMIC STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  October  8,  the  Labor  Department 
released  its  latest  figures  on  imemploy- 
ment.  Once  more — for  the  11th  month 
in  a  row — the  dismaying  news  was  a  con- 
tinuing high  rate  of  unemployment,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  6  percent. 

Following  the  practice  inaugurated  last 
spring,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  an  open 
hearing  to  discuss  recent  lak>or  market 
developments  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics.  There  certainly  was  no 
encouraging  news  for  the  5  million  imem- 
ployed  workers  or  their  families.  One 
month  into  the  wage-price  freeze,  there 
is  no  clear  indication  Uiat  economic  pol- 
icies of  this  administration  are  working 
to  reduce  the  intolerably  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  hearing  we  also 
spent  considerable  time  discussing  the 
newly  Einnounced  reorganization  plans 
for  the  BIS.  News  accounts  continue  to 
abound,  questioning  the  rationale  for  the 
reorganization. 

OfiScially  it  is  predicated  on  a  state- 
ment by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — OMB — calling  on  the  four  de- 
partments— Agriculture,  Commerce, 
HEW,  and  Labor — with  major  statistical 
programs  to  undertake  a  review  of  these 
programs  nith  a  view  to  the  eventual 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs  contained  in 
the  President's  reorganization  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thrust  of  the 
news  stories,  which  was  not  at  all  blunted 
by  testimony  last  Friday  before  our  com- 
mittee, has  been  that  a  major  factor  to. 
the  BLS  reorganization  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
other  even  higher  officials  to  punish  cer- 
tain key  career  technicians  for  calling  the 
shots  as  they  objectively  saw  them,  and 
not  as  dictated  by  political  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  received  a 
letted  signed  by  44  economists  from  my 
home  State  University  of  Wisconsta.  The 
letter  clearly  outlines  the  background 
and  the  Important  Issues  involved.  It 
states: 

If  the  planned  reorganization  Is  put  Into 
effect,  economists,  important  stabUlxatlon 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  public  at  large  wiU  surely  question  the 
objectivity  of  this  important  statistic  (the 
unemployment  rate.) 

I  certainly  intend  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  of  these  highly  qualified  ex- 
perts that  the  replacement  for  the  de- 
moted Harold  Goldstein,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal career  Labor  Department  officials 
Involved  in  the  "shake-down,"  appear  be- 
fore our  committee  to  verify  the  con- 
tinuing reliability  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 
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Thz  UmviuiTT  OF  WucoHsnr, 
Uaaiaon.  WU,  October  4. 1971. 
Ron.  Wn.t.TAM  PBomnsB, 

UJS.  Congren,  U*w  Senate  Office  BiMdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DCAB  SsKATom  Pkozxiu:  We  are  alarmed 
by  nrwspaper  accounts  deecrlblng  the 
planned  reorganisation  of  the  Bxireau  of 
Latmr  Statistics.  As  you  are  aware,  tbe 
monthly  presentation  to  the  praas  of  the 
basic  unemployment  statistics  and  the  an- 
swering of  questions  regarding  their  signifi- 
cance has  been  tbe  responsibility  of  compe- 
tent and  objective  career  statlstlclang  of 
the  Bureau.  The  transfer  of  this  function 
and  the  attendant  downgrading  of  the  Bu- 
reau's profsBslnnnl  statisticians  Is  likely  to 
impair  the  public's  understanding  of  unem- 
ployment problems  In  this  country. 

Until  last  March,  no  one  had  seriously 
questioned  the  integrity  of  unemployment 
statistics.  To  be  siue.  It  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  methods  used  In  their  con- 
struction and  particularly  with  their  sea- 
sonal adjostment.  but  not  their  fairness. 
With  tbe  cance^tlon  by  tbe  Administration 
of  the  ninthly' news  conference,  a  first  step 
In  the  erosion  of  public  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment  statements  regarding  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  occurred.  If  the  planned  reorgani- 
zation Is  put  Into  effect,  economists,  Impor- 
tant stabilization  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerye,  and  the  public  at  large  will 
surely  question  the  objectivity  of  this  im- 
portant statistic.  We  Judge  this  to  be  so  In 
spile  of  tbe  Administration's  rationale  for 
the  reorganization  of  Federal  statistical  ac- 
tivities as  reported  In  Statistical  Reporter, 
July  1971.  Certainly  no  argument  for  orga- 
nlzaUonal  efficiency  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion which  Justifies  tbe  displacement  of  a 
sutlstlclaa  of  tbe  caliber  of  Mr.  B&rold 
Goldstein. 

Your  prevlotis  action  In  March,  1971  when 
Secretary  Hodgson  attempted  to  silence  Mr. 
Ooldsteln  was  most  effective.  In   tbe  event 
the  planned  reorganization  occuni,  tbe  Joint 
Economic    Committee   should   cfU    forward 
Mr.  Goldstein's  successors  and.  with  the  ad- 
vice of  skilled  statisticians,  should  publicly 
verify   each    month   that   the   reported   sta- 
tistics and  the  procedures  underlying  their 
constriiction  are   comparable   or   defenslbly 
better  than  the  historic  series.  If  the  Com- 
mittee does  less,  the  quality  of  analyses  and 
discussion  of  the  serious  economic  problems 
facing  our  society  will  be  severely  diminished. 
Sincerely, 
Edgar   P.   Feige,   Associate   Professor   of 
Economics:  Nell  K.  Komesar,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law:  Lee  Bawden,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Economics:  Burton  A. 
Welsbrod,     Profeasor    of    Economics: 
Robert  J.  lAmpoian,  Profeasor  of  Eco- 
nomics: Irene  Lurle.  Assistant  Profea- 
sor of  Economics:  Thad  W.  Mirer,  Re- 
search Associate,  Institute  for  Research 
on  Poverty.  Peter  H.  Llndert.  Associate 
Profeeeor   of   Economics:    Kang   Chao, 
Professor  of  Economics:  Dennis  Hoov- 
er. Lecturer,  Department  of  Economics: 
Geoffrey  Carllner,  Project  Associate.  In- 
stitute for  Research  on  Poverty:  Arthur 
S.  Ooldberger,  Proressor  of  Economics: 
Donald  Harris,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics:  Gerald  Q.  Somers.  Profes- 
sor of  Economics;  Dorothy  J.  Hodges, 
Assistant     Professor     of     Economics: 
</ame«  Ozzello.  Graduate  Ctudent,  De- 
partment    of     Economics:      Peter     A. 
Lundt,  Graduate  Student.  Department 
of  Economics;  Robert  E.  Baldwin.  Pro- 
feasor of  Economics;   Kenneth  White, 
Graduate  Student.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics: Leonard  W.  Welas.  Profeasor  of 
Eocnomlca;   Timothy  Batea,  Graduate 
Student,  Depvtmrat  of  ■oooomlca. 
John  S.  Akin,  Reaearch  Asaoctate,  In- 
atltut*    tat    Basaafch    and    Poverty: 
Nathan  Boaenberg,  Professor  of   Eoo- 
noenlcs;   Dagobert   L.   Brlto,  Assistant 
Profeasor    of    Eoonomlcs;     J.     David 
Richardson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco 


TMMnlw;  Italph  Aadra&Do,  Profeaaar  of 
Xoosuxnloa:  XXniald  Heater,  Profeaaor  of 
BeenoiBlea:  (Aiarlea  B.  MertcaU,  Assist- 
ant Profeaaor  of  ■eonomlcs;  Jeffrey  O. 
WlTltama,  Proft— or  of  Xoonomlos; 
TlModara  F.  Qitaim,  Jr.,  Aasiatant  Pro- 
feaaor, Dapartment  of  BeoBomica;  Al- 
lan Kalley,  Profeaaor  of  Economics; 
Roger  P.  Millar,  Profeaaor  of  Eco- 
nomics; Frederick  OoUaday,  Assistant 
Profeaaor  of  Boonomlcs;  Dennis 
Aigner,  Profeaaor  of  Economies;  Rich- 
ard Day,  Profeaaor  of  Economics;  Glen 
G.  Gain,  Profeaaor  aft  Eoonomiea;  Rob- 
ert H.  Haveman,  Profeaaor  of  Eoo- 
nonUcs; 
Eugene  Smolensky,  Profeasor  of  Eoo- 
nomlcs; David  B.  Johnson,  Professor 
of  Eoonomlcs;  W.  Lee  Hansen,  Profes- 
sor of  Eoonomlcs;  Barl  Brubaker.  Asso- 
eiata  Profeasor  of  Eoonomlcs;  John  M. 
Culbertaon.  Profeasor  of  Economics; 
Jack  Barbaah,  Profeasor  of  Eoonomlcs: 
Everett  M.  Kasoalow,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
OP  MAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Theo- 
dore McKeldin,  mayor  of  Baltimore  from 
1943  to  1947,  and  again  from  1963  to 
1967,  and  Governor  of  Maryland  from 
1951  to  1959,  Is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able human  beings  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing.  Recently,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "Can  Non-Jews  Identify  With 
Israel?,"  the  Israeli  publication,  Turim, 
cites  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween a  Baltimore  resident  and  Oovemor 
McKeldin.  In  this  exchange,  Mr.  McKel- 
din expresses  with  great  eloquence  what 
I  think  is  the  essence  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

At  this  time,  as  Americans  of  all  faiths 
express  their  concern  over  the  denial  of 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  as  we  con- 
sider tlie  situation  of  Israel  in  the  con- 
tinuing Mideast  crisis.  I  find  Governor 
McKeldin's  words  to  be  particularly  apt. 
I  heartily  commend  them  to  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
t'  le  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Can   Non-Jkws   Idinto-t    WrrH    Isbael? 

*    RCMAKKAStX    COKU8PONDENCC 

In  the  newly  published  English  anthology. 
IssAZL  Thbough  th>  ETia  or  Its  Lcaoebs, 
Professor  Moehe  Davis,  head  of  the  Hebrew 
University's     Institute     of     Contemporary 
Jewry,  cites  In  his  chapter  on  teaching  Amer- 
ican Jewish  history  In  Israel,  the  extraordi- 
nary oorreepondence  between  Oovemor  Theo- 
dore McKeldin  of  Maryland  and  s  citizen  of 
Baltimore.  When  It  appeared  in  Israel  this 
elicited  a  widespread  response.  It  Is  an  en- 
couraging   and    Ulumlnatlng   document    for 
Americans  as  well. 
Wrote  a  certain  Baltimorean: 
"Dear  Governor  McKeldin: 
"As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  been 
taught  by  my  family,  by  the  Btoryland  pubUc 
school  system   .   .   .  that  we  are  Americans. 
Since  this  Is  so,  our  allegiance  Is  always  to 
our  own  country — America.  We  caimot  then. 
It  seems,  call  any  other  land  'ours'  and  be 
loyal   U>  tbe  Umted  States.  We  <k>  not  refer 
to  another  nation's  army  as  'our  army,'  Its 
soldiers  as  'our  boya'  nor  the  nation  Itself 
as  'us.'  The  ofBcen  of  the  sovereign  ststaa 
of  the  United  SUtes  are  dedicated  to  the 
support  of   the  constitutions  of  said  states 
and  to  that  of  the  Union  .  .  . 

I  could  not  understand  from  your  remarks 
whether  you  were  an  American  or  an  Israel- 


ite, a  Jew  or  a  Ocntlla,  •  Bateww  or  a  Cbrla- 
tian.  Which  are  jou,  X  would  like  to  kiMw?" 

Replied  tbe  Governor: 

"Tou  aok  if  I  am  an  'American  or  an  Is- 
raelite' (and  I  shall  """mt  that  you  meant 
Israeli). 

"Tou  know  of  course  that  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican ...  I  was  the  Mayor  of  an  American 
city  and  am  the  Oovemor  of  an  American 
state. 

"Tou  ask  If  I  am  Jew  or  OentUe,  Hebrew 
or  Christian.  To  the  Jew  of  course  I  am  a 
OentUe.  In  my  faith  I  am  a  Christian. 

"Because  I  am  an  American,  and  because 
of  the  freedom  which  Is  rightfully  mine,  I 
can  call  any  man  my  brother,  and  when  I 
feel  a  kinship  for  his  land  becatise  it  too 
defends  the  dignity  and  the  liberty  of  man. 
I  can  call  It  mine — or  'ours.* 

"Because  I  am  a  Christian,  I  dare  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  brotherhood  in  tbe  full 
measure,  and  to  identify  myself  as  cloeely  as 
possible  with  a  great  people  who  are  fighting 
a  gallant  fight  for  that  which  is  right  .  .  . 

"I  too  was  reared  in  a  famUy  with  a  great 
and  abiding  love  for  America  and  for  the 
opportunities  of  America,  and  I  am  meet 
grateful  for  the  frulta  of  the  opportutUties 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  harvest. 

"I  hope  that  my  gratitude  wUl  always  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  me  from  boarding 
these  fruits  to  decay  in  a  dark  and  narrow 
cellar  .  .  .  permit  me  to  see  the  good  In  other 
lands  and  in  other  peoples,  to  glory  in  their 
struggles  for  liberty  as  I  glory  in  oma.  and 
Indeed  even  to  speak  of  theirs  as  'ours'— 
because  man's  fight  for  freedom  is  not  a 
thing  of  laoUtlon.  It  is  a  universal  and  un- 
ending battle.  .  .  ." 


HISTORY  OP  LEGAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Peasson)  has  published  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  current  edition  of  the  Kansas 
University  Law  Review  which  describes 
the  brief  but  tremendously  significant 
and  successful  history  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

The  article  supports  the  creation  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  embodied 
In  legislation  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  9,  1971.  Senator  Pearson  was 
one  of  the  early  supporters  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

His  excellent  article  is  a  definitive 
statement  on  the  history  of  a  program 
which  has  done  so  much  to  insure  ade- 
quate and  fair  representation  for  the 
indigent  in  the  courts  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "To  Protect 
tlie  Rights  of  the  Poor:  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  of  1971,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  PaoTxcT  TH«  RicHTe  OF  TH«  Poos:   7^»l 

LxGAi,  Savicss  CoapoRATiOM  Act  of  1871 
(Senator  Jakcs  B.  PzARaoK*) 

Moaa.  MThat  would  you  do?  Cut  a  great  road 
through  the  Uw  to  get  after  the  Devil? 

Roraa.  I'd  cut  down  every  law  In  England 
to  do  that  I 

Moaz.  Oh?  And  when  tbe  last  law  was  down, 
and  the  Devil  turned  around  on  you — where 
woiUd  you  hide,  Roper,  the  laws  all  being 
flat?  This  country's  planted  thick  with  laws 
from  coMt  to  ooast— Mao'i  law  not  Ood**— 
and  if  you  cut  them  down — and  you*ra  just 
the  man  to  do  It — d'you  reaUy  think  you 
could  stand  upright  in  tbe  winds  that  would 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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blow  then?  Tee,  Td  give  the  Devil  benefit  of 
the  law  for  my  own  safety's  sake. 

R.  Bolt,  A  Man  Foa  Ali,  Seasons. 

History  advises  that  governments  and  laws 
tend  to  militate  against  those  who  are  least 
able  to  defend  themselvee.  The  rights  of  the 
poor  in  our  society  have,  for  lack  of  adequate 
equal  counsel,  too  often  been  unprotected. 
Injustices  that  could  have  been  prevented, 
had  they  been  brought  before  tbe  bar,  have 
often  continued  unabated.  Thus,  our  system 
of  law,  though  more  equitable  and  com- 
passionate than  that  of  any  other  nation,  has 
regrettably  but  truly  afforded  protection  for 
some  but  not  for  others.  And  In  their  at- 
tempt to  "get  after  the  Devil"  by  defying  that 
law,  some  of  our  people  have  beeu  left  bare 
and  defenseless  when  the  Devil  (and  the  law) 
turned  on  them. 

For  centuries,  Anglo-American  Jurispru- 
dence granted  full  representation  before  the 
bar  to  anyone  who  could  afford  it  and  often 
Ignored  those  who  could  not.  But  a  funda- 
mental and  strengthening  characteristic  of 
representative  democracy  is  its  cap«u;lty  for 
change  and  evolution.  Acknowledging  the 
inequities  that  existed  In  administering  Jus- 
tice to  the  poor,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  196S  amended  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  Include  provisions  for  a  Legal 
Services  Program  to  be  established  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.'  in  or- 
der to  expand  this  program  that  has  given 
substance  to  promise,  the  92nd  Congress  now 
has  before  It  a  bill,  which  I  have  coeponsored 
to  re-establish  the  Legal  Services  Program 
as  an  Independent,  nonprofit  corporation, 
responsible  only  to  Itself  and  to  the  law  it 
serves.'  This  legislation  seeks,  through  the 
creation  of  a  separate  entity  controlled  by 
a  board  of  directors  broadly  representative  of 
the  legal  community,  to  eliminate  excessive 
political  interference  and  to  Improve  there- 
by the  administration  of  Justice  to  tbe 
poor." 

I.  THE  PTTBLIC  BENXrrr  or  LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  concept  of  legal  services  administered 
to  the  poor  through  a  community  law  office 
has  Its  roots  in  the  legal  aid  movement  of 
the  late  19th  century.  Reginald  Heber  Smith 
followed  with  his  classic  Jxtstics  and  trx 
Poor,  which  urged  the  organized  bar  of  the 
1930's  to  take  a  more  active  role  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  equal  representation. 
Significant  national  growth,  however,  was 
painfully  slow  due  to  insufficient  funds.' 
With  the  inauguration  of  a  government- 
supported  program,  legal  aid  to  tbe  poor 
grew  remarkably.  Initially,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sent  poverty  lawyers  to  work  with 
an  appropriation  of  (20  million.  Since  then, 
the  Legal  Services  Program  has  become  tbe 
country's  largest  law  firm,  utilizing  a  $63 
million  budget  to  maintain  some  2.000  law- 
yers Involved  with  206  legal  services  programs 
and  934  neighborhood  offices.  During  1970, 
approximately  one  million  clients  were  served. 
It  18  encouraging,  moreover,  that  the  cost 
per  case  steadily  decreased  from  »97  in  1967 
to  953  In   1970.» 

Of  transcending  importance,  however,  have 
been  the  benefits  derived  from  tbe  efforts 
or  Legal  Services  attorneys.  These  benefits  are 
clearly  measurable  by  the  slseable  sums  In 
increased  wages,  food  stamps,  and  welfare 
payments  that  successful  suits  have  brought 
to  the  indigent.  But  of  even  greater  value,  in 
my  Judgment,  have  been  both  the  contin- 
uing protection  from  consumer  frauds  and 
housing  Inequities  and  the  landmark  legal 
decisions  that  have  benefited  millions  of  poor 
American  people.* 

The  social  Impact  of  equal  representation 
la  court  U  dlffloult  to  aoseos  or  describe.  It 
appeara  clear,  however,  that  a  great  mass  erf 
our  people  have  perceived — perhaps  for  the 
first  time — that  our  system  of  law  does  strive 
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for  fairness  and  can  be  an  Instrument  for  tbe 
change  of  our  social  order.'  It  is  my  belief 
that  Legal  Services,  by  engaging  In  the  dally 
tasks  of  resolving  unhappy  family  situations, 
preventing  evictions,  and  alleviating  wage 
gamlahments,  has  contributed  substantially 
to  reducing  in  intensity  the  mood  of  hoe- 
tlUty  from  which  sprang  countless  olvU  dis- 
turbances, some  of  which  still  scar  the  mem- 
ory of  this  Nation. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has  also  been 
able  to  make  governmental  bureaucracies 
more  responsible.  One  representative  example 
relates  to  a  case  wherein  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  welfare  recipients  are  entitled  to 
an  evidentiary  hearing  before  payments  can 
be  cut  off.'  As  a  result  of  this  ruling,  the 
time  necessary  to  process  welfare  appeals  has 
been  reduced  by  half.  Similarly,  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawyers  In  California  recently  won  the 
elimination  of  tests  written  In  English  ad- 
ministered to  Spanish-speaking  children. 
The  children  who  failed  the  tests  were  be- 
ing placed  In  classes  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded.* 

n.  LEGAL  SERVICES  IN  CONTROVEBST 

Whether  legal  counsel  for  tbe  poor  should 
be  allowed  to  push  and  shove  a  political  bu- 
reaucracy has  become  a  aerlous  policy  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  this  question  has  thrust  the 
entire  Legal  Services  Program  into  a  political 
turmoil  that  threatens  its  very  existence. 
The  arguments  focus  on  leg^l  reform  and 
politics  and  the  extent  to  which  Legal  Serv- 
ices should  be  involved  In  either  field. 

Initially,  two  dlchotomous  concepts  con- 
cerning the  Legal  Services  Program's  proper 
role  were  advanced.  The  first  concept  gen- 
erally proposed  helping  the  p>oor  to  adapt  to 
the  equities  and  inequities  of  existing  law. 
The  second  concept  advocated  that,  rather 
than  aid  In  the  perpetuation  of  the  poverty 
cycle,  antlpoverty  attorneys  should  challenge 
the  Injustices  in  our  legal  system  and  seek 
thereby  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
Justice  to  the  poor. 

In  February,  1965,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's House  of  Delegates  passed  a  res- 
olution reaffirming  "Its  deep  concern  with  the 
problems  of  providing  legal  services  to  all 
who  need  them."  The  same  resolution  stated: 
"Resolved,  That  the  Association,  through  its 
officers  and  appropriate  Committees,  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  other  appropriate  groups  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  expanding  the  availability  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  indigents  and  persons  of  low  in- 
come." "  Tbe  resolution,  which  won  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  local  and  state 
bars,  is  consistent  with  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility,  which  states  in 
part: 

"The  duty  of  a  lawyer,  both  to  his  clients 
and  to  the  legal  system.  Is  to  represent  his 
client  Eealously  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law,  which  Includes  Disciplinary  Rules  and 
enforceable  professional  regulations.  The 
responsibility  of  a  lawyer  derives  from  his 
membership  in  a  profession  which  has  the 
duty  of  assisting  members  of  the  public  to 
secure  and  protect  available  legal  rights  and 
benefits.  In  our  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men,  each  member  of  our  society  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  conduct  judged  and  regu- 
lated In  accordance  with  the  law;  to  seek  any 
lawful  objective  through  legally  permissible 
means;  and  to  present  for  adjudication  any 
lawful  claim,  issue  or  defense." " 

Left  unresolved,  then,  were  conceptual 
guidelines  as  well  as  the  political  implica- 
tions of  the  Legal  Services  Program.  While 
few  people  were  able  to  forecaart  tbe  dramatic 
social  Impact  poverty  law  would  bave,  It 
must  have  been  manifestly  clear  to  aU  that 
allowing  anti-poverty  lawyers  to  bring  suit 
against  government  on  any  levsl  would 
greatly  Increase  the  niunber  and  impact  of 
court  victories  to  be  gained  by  tbe  poor." 
There  are  many  fair-minded  mdlvlduals,  at- 
torneys and  laymen  alike,  who  argue  against 


such  Involvement.  Their  poaition  is  that  law- 
yers should  not  be  paid  by  government  to  sue 
another  government  agency."  On  tbe  other 
hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  tbe  poor,  as 
well  as  the  pacing  client,  must  have  a  proper 
recourse  to  assure  their  rights.  And  If  they 
are  truly  unable  to  obtam  legal  advice  be- 
cause of  financial  hardship,  government  then 
should  be  obligated  to  provide  it."  Further- 
more, there  are  thoee  who  say  that  the  legal 
system  Is  a  political  resource  and  instrument 
in  the  community.  If  this  tenet  is  accepted, 
as  indeed  it  is  among  political  scientists,  then 
it  follows  that  this  system  should  bring 
needed  change  to  those  in  the  community 
who  have  not  only  been  deprived  of  society's 
benefits,  but  suppressed  in  attempts  to  ob- 
tain them.*'  To  do  so  means  to  challenge  ex- 
isting and  accepted  standards.  Professor 
Harry  P.  Sttmipf  wrltee  In  "Law  and  Poverty; 
A  Political  Perspective": 

"|T|be  alms  and  operations  of  tbe  Legal 
Services  Program  are  Inextricably  Involved 
in.  and  are  a  part  of,  the  political  system  at 
all  levels.  .  .  .  The  jHogram  seeks  to  pro- 
vide access  to  tbe  Judicial  system  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who,  for  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  psychological  reasons,  have 
heretofore  been  "legally  alienated."  The  goal 
is  to  provide  aggressive,  sustained,  and  readily 
available  advocacy  for  the  poor  in  order  to 
reassert  forgotten  rights,  establish  new 
rights  and  remedies,  and,  in  brief,  to  redis- 
tribute societal  advantages  and  disadvantages 
via  the  legal  system.  This  is  not  simply  re- 
lated to  poUtlcs;  it  Is  politics."" 

And,  Jean  Cahn,  an  early  proponent  of  na- 
tional legal  services  to  the  poor,  writes: 

"Why.  It  may  be  asked,  should  tbe  legal 
system  be  made  to  bear  the  freight  of  the 
entire  political  and  economic  structtire? 

"In  part,  because  it  sets  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  use  of  that  system  In  part, 
because  It  mirrors  tbe  defects  of  that  sys- 
tem. In  part,  because  it  blocks  the  need  for 
social  awareness  and  social  reassessment  by 
converting  each  need  into  a  highly  individ- 
ual, personal,  circumstantial  case  .  .  .  and 
copes  VTlth  it  accordingly.  In  effect,  the  legal 
system  exercises  a  monopoly  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  grievance  .  .  .  and  even  when  tbe 
demands  are  legitimate,  (It)  tends  to  Impose 
a  clean  bands  doctrine  which  in  effect  de- 
nies to  all  but  the  "deserving  poor "  the  right 
to  complaint,  to  need,  to  feel,  or  to  demand. 
"So  long  as  this  monopoly  contlnuee,  .  .  . 
the  bulk  of  grievances  and  needs  will  never 
receive  a  full  or  fair  hearing — or  rational  and 
full  exposition." 

But  In  asserting  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
the  Legal  Services  Program  has  experienced 
political  difficulties.  Initially  and  perhaps 
mistakenly,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity decreed  that  neighborhood  law  firms 
receiving  federal  grants  would  have  to  re- 
port to  the  local  Community  Action  Agency 
(CAA)  rather  than  directly  to  Washington.'" 
Additionally,  governors  won  the  right  to  veto 
funds  allocated  by  the  Congress  for  Legal 
Services.  Public  officials  have  not  been  un- 
aware of  these  provisions.  For  example,  the 
Oovemor  of  Missouri,  Warren  E.  Heames. 
vetoed  an  OEO  grant  to  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
munity Action  Program  in  December,  1969, 
on  the  grounds  that  legal  services  lawyers 
were  representing  "militant"  groups.'*  OEO 
Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  overrode  this  veto 
as  weU  as  another  affecting  the  Ksnsai  City. 
Mlsaourl  program.**  Elsewhere  tbe  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity,  an  OBO- 
funded  CAA  with  the  support  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  threatened  to  withdraw 
funding  from  the  Chicago  Legal  Aid  Society 
In  1070  unless  tbe  Society  dlaoontlnued  rap- 
reeentation  of  cltiaens  groups  against  mu- 
nicipal •g«nclas.»  OIO  Rubsaquantly  dster- 
mined  to  fund  the  pragram  directly.  Addi- 
tionally, between  1060  aikd  the  present,  es- 
sential United  Fund  support  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  has  bssn  withdrawn  In  St. 
Louis,  Mlaourl;  Albuqu«rt]ue,  New  Mazlco; 
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%dA  Oklahonuk  dtf,  Oklahoma,  on  tb«  ImwU 
of  mlt«  or  thrcatoiMd  rolta  against  local 
government  afexiclca,  partleularlj  law  en- 
forcement agendaa  tbat  contnbut«  beavll; 
to  the  United  Pnnd. 

Since  1967,  when  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance   (CRI^)    waa  founded,  tta  record 
bas    been    remarkable.    Though    the    atate's 
major    farmers,    welfare    bxireaucracy,    and 
prominent  public  officials  have  joined  ranks 
to  oppoae  CRLA.  the  lists  of  Its  supplicants 
and   court   ▼Ictorlea   have   grown   apace.   In 
Hernandez     v.     Hardin,'*     California     waa 
obliged  to  Increase  its  food  stamp  program. 
In  Alanit  v.  Wertz  and  Ortiz  v.  Wertz."  CaU- 
fornla  truck  farmers  were  forced  to  stop  Im- 
porting  broeertx*   who   would   harvest   crops 
for    less    wages    than    native    Callfornlans. 
Rivera  v.  Diviakm  of  IndustrUil  Welfare  >•  as- 
serted that  CRIaA's  claim  to  enforce  the  min- 
imum wage  of  tLee  per  hour  to  agricultural 
workers  was  proper.  Romero  v.  Hodgaon  >•  is 
currently  under  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to   decide   whether  the   exclusion   of  farm- 
workers from  unemployment  benefits  is  con- 
stltvttional.   The   fact  that  the  courts  have 
ruled  m  favor  of  CRLA  in  80  percent  of  the 
cases  brought  would  suggest  that  the  poor 
of    California   have   substantially    benefited 
from  CRLA  services.  In  late  1970,  however, 
the  Oovernor  of  California  vetoed  a  $1.8  mil- 
lion federal  grant  to  CRLA  on  the  grounds 
that  CRLA  lawyers  failed  to  represent  "the 
true  legal  needs  of  the  poor."  »  Ttxe  ensuing 
struggle  has  been  Intense.  CRLA  is  currently 
operating  under  a  temp>orary  grant  approved 
by   Frank  Carluecl.   the   recently   appointed 
Director  of  OEO.  But  no  permanent  decision 
has  yet  been  made  concerning  the  future  of 
CRLA,   and   an   OEO-appolnted   conmilsslon 
comprised  of  three  state  supreme  court  Jus- 
tices   la    presently    considering    appropriate 
recommendations,    a    situation    with    which 
CRLA  has  become  all  too  familiar  during  the 
course  of  Its  stormy  existence.-' 

ni.   THE  NEED  FOR   LBC3LATION  !    INDEFENDENCB 
IS  ESSENTIAL 

Clearly,  the  Legal  Services  Program  and 
the  events  that  make  up  politics — both  its 
good  and  bad  aspects  are  inexorably  inter- 
twined. What  should  be  of  serious  concern  to 
the  legal  community  is  the  damage  done  by 
such  political  turmoil  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  profession. 

One  of  these  tenets  is  independence  from 
i\onJudlclal.  administrative  control.  The  legal 
community  has  only  one  ultimate  authority, 
and  that  is  the  law  and  the  ethical  code 
pertinent  to  its  proper  administration. 
Another  tenet  Is  the  sanctity  of  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship.  The  ABA  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  specifically  includes 
these  two  pertinent  provisions: 

"A  lawyer  shall  not  permit  a  person  who 
recommends  employees,  or  pays  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  his  pro- 
fessional Judgment  in  rendering  such  legal 
services." 

"Since  a  lawyer  must  always  be  free  to 
exercise  his  professional  Judgment  without 
reg^ard  to  the  Interest  or  motives  of  a  third 
person,  the  lawyer  who  is  employed  by  one  to 
represent  another  must  constantly  guard 
against  erosion  of  his  professional  freedom."" 

Yet  as  we  have  seen,  public  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government,  through  excessive  Inter- 
ference in  proper  relationships  with  clients 
and  through  efforts  to  exert  a  crippling  de- 
gree of  lay  control,  have  diverted  anti-poverty 
lawyers  from  adherence  to  the  Code.  More- 
over, as  an  Indication  of  further,  though  un- 
successful interference,  legislation  has  been 
offered  In  Congress  to  deny  Legal  Services 
Lawyers  the  power  to  sue  government  agen- 
cies *  and  to  grant  state  governors  an  abso- 
lute veto  o^er  federal  fund8.«i  In  1970,  it  was 
proposed,  also  unsucceaafully,  that  the  Legal 
Senrloes  Program  be  regionalized — a  change 
that  would  have  subjected  its  lawyers  to  an 
even  greater  degree  of  local  political  preoaure. 

The   National    Governor's    Conference,    In 


testimony  b«fan  tba  aansto  Subcommittee 
on  employment.  Manpower  and  Porarty. 
reeommanded  that  state  govemora  b*  duly 
auUiorlaed  to  approve  or  dlaapprove  Indi- 
vidual Legal  Senrloes  Program8.«  The  ABA 
Board  of  Ooremon,  bowvrer.  In  a  statement 
made  on  October  18,  1909,  asserted  that  the 
Legal  Bervlcea  Program  aboxild  "operate  with 
full  assurance  of  Independence  of  lawyers  .  .  . 
In  cases  which  might  involve  action  against 
governmental  agencies  seeking  significant  in- 
stitutional change." 

The  ABA  statement  further  declared  that 
a  governor's  veto  power  could  be  used  to  "cir- 
cumscribe the  freedom  of  legal  service  at- 
torneys In  representing  their  clients. "  "  This 
view  was  supported  by  more  than  50  state 
and  local  bar  asosclatlons,  including  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asaoclation, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  National  Oommlaalon  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence.  The  present  ad- 
ministration, moreover,  has  lent  Its  support 
to  the  proponents  of  legal  reform.  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  on  August  11.  1969,  promising 
the  continuation  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, President  Nixon  said  that  the  sluggish- 
ness of  many  Institutions  at  all  levels  of 
society  In  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
Individual  citizen  is  one  of  the  central  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

The  time  to  establish  an  independent,  non- 
profit corporation  to  administer  legal  serv- 
ices Is  at  hand.  Anti-poverty  lawyers  and  the 
law  itself  must  no  longer  bear  the  crushing 
burden  of  outside  Intervention.  It  is  essen- 
tial, in  my  Judgment,  that  Congress  approve 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 
The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  contracts,  to  provide  com- 
prehensive legal  services  and  assistance  to 
low-Income  persons,  and  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  research,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  law  school  clinical  assistance.  It 
would  also  provide  a  means  for  disadvantaged 
individuals  to  obtain  a  legal  education.  The 
Corporation  would  be  administered  by  a  19- 
member  board  of  directors,  to  be  chosen  as 
follows :  five  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  one  by 
the  Chief  Juatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States;  six  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office  (the  Prealdent  and  Presi- 
dent-Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Prealdent  of  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  the  President  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Associa- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools);  three  chosen  by  a 
clients  advisory  council;  and  three  chosen 
by  a  project  attorneys  advisory  council — 
each  council  being  established  by  the  act. 
An  Executive  Director  of  the  Corporation, 
selected  by  the  board  of  directors,  would  also 
serve  as  a  voting  member  of  the  board.  The 
Corporation  would  be  funded  by  annual  ap- 
propriations from  the  Congress,  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1973  being  «170  million.^ 

The  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation  is 
not  unprecedented.  In  1967,  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Public  Broadcasting  Act,  which 
created  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting— an  Independent,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration receiving  governmental  funds  to  assist 
In  developing  a  nonoommerclal  educational 
broadcasting  system.**  The  reasons  for  cre- 
ating such  a  corporation  for  Legal  Services 
parallel  those  for  creating  the  one  for  public 
broadcasting.  Congress  felt  that  the  promo- 
tion of  educational  programming  was  a  gov- 
ernmental function,  an  obligation  it  owed 
the  people.  And  in  order  to  prevent  political 
interference,  the  corporation  was  placed 
beyonC  the  influence  of  any  political  Inter- 
est. As  Fred  Friendly,  former  Vice-President 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: 
"Public    Television    wUl    rock    the    boat. 


Tbere  will  b« — Tban  ahould  be — tlmaa  whan 
every  man  in  poUUoa — iodudlnc  you — wlU 
wish  that  It  had  never  been  created.  But 
Public  Television  should  not  have  to  stand 
the  test  of  political  popularity  at  any  given 
point  In  time.  Its  moot  precious  right  will 
be  the  right  to  rock  the  boat."  •• 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Legal  Services  is  valuable  and 
essential  only  because  It  will  Improve  the 
delivery  of  legal  servlcee  to  poor  people. 
Stated  otherwise,  the  Legal  Servlcea  Program 
should  be  independent  In  order  to  more 
closely  adhere  to  the  purpoees  for  which 
Congress  created  it.  The  Involvement  of 
legal  services  lawyers  in  a  eaae  of  nonlndi- 
gent  high  school  students  fighting  school 
haircut  regulations,"  for  example,  is  In  my 
Judgment,  an  abuse  of  independence,  a  waste 
of  resources,  and  an  abrogation  of  Legal 
ServiceT  lawyers'  responalbUities  to  their  truly 
deserving  clients,  the  poor.  My  support  for 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
is  accordingly  baaed  on  the  conviction  that 
the  needs  of  our  poor  are  so  great  that  those 
few  human  and  material  resources  Intended 
to  servs  them  must  not  be  diverted  to  other 
purposes.  It  Is  my  belief  that  a  Legal  Services 
Corporation  cannot  help  but  Improve  the  lot 
of  those  whose  impoveriahed  condition  ren- 
ders them  unable  even  to  obtain  proper  legal 
counsoi  for  their  legitimate  oomplalnta.  It 
Is  further  my  belief  that  this  nation  owes 
Justice  under  the  law  to  all  Its  people.  If  we 
faU  to  provide  It,  we  will  have  faUed  to 
recognize  a  fundamental  right  of  free  so- 
ciety. W<«  will  have  failed  to  guarantee  the 
best  and  most  democratic  means  for  those 
deprived  to  "Cut  a  great  road  through  the 
law  to  get  after  the  Devil." 
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of  Virginia  Law  School,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  since  1963.  He  serves  on  the 
Commerce,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmiittees  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Pearson  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assist- 
ance of  Michael  J.  Needham,  Oeorgetown 
University  Law  Center,  for  providing  sup- 
porting documentation  for  this  article. 

"  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  42 
use.  ii  3701-3981  (1964).  as  amended. 
i!  2701-3981  (Supp.  U.  1966-66).  For  a  state- 
ment of  the  amendments  of  196fi,  see  Pub.  L. 
No.  89-794.  80  Stat.   1451-77    ^19fl6). 

»8.  1305.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1971). 

» Legal  Services  Ij  a  program  for  the  poverty 
stricken.  The  criteria  used  to  determine 
eligible  clients  for  Legal  Service  programs  in- 
clude, number  of  dependents,  assets  and  li- 
abilities, cost  of  living  in  the  community,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  legal  servlcas 
needed.  Legal  Services  attorneys  do  not  han- 
dle fee-generating  cases,  but  refer  such  cases 
to  private  attorneys  through  the  local  bar 
iMSOclatlon  referral  system.  If  the  fee  Is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  private  representation, 
the  client  may  be  eligible  for  the  assistance 
of  an  OBO  funded  program. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  Legal  Services 
programs  Includes  all  areas  of  civil  law,  and 
the  services  provided  include  advice,  repre- 
sentation, litigation,  and  appeal.  These  pro- 
grams do  not  duplicate  existing  legal  services 
for  indigent  clients. 

Legal  reform  through  the  advocacy  of 
changes  in  statutes,  regulations,  anc*  admin- 
istration practices  are  to  be  a  part  of  the 
program  as  it  la  part  of  the  lawyer's  tradi- 
tional role. 

Civil  Legal  Servlcee  Programs  may  also  in- 
clude advice  and  representation  In  those 
areas  of  criminal  law  in  which  indigent  de- 
fendants are  not  provided  with  the  asstotanoe 
of  counsel.  Legal  Services  procraxos  may  pro- 
vide counsel  In  Juvenile  cases,  counsel  prior 
to  arraignment,  counsel  In  mlsdamMUior 
cases,  and  counsel  In  felony  cases  at  any  itage 
prior  to  Indictment  or  Information.  OouassI 
may  also  be  provided  in  post-convlotlan  pro- 
ceedings. 
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OyncB  or  B(x>itoa(ic  OrpOBnmrrr,  Com- 
jrnwiTT  Acnoir  Pboobam:  Omaauina  worn 
UoM.  Baavicaa  Paooaaics   (1866). 

<Py«,  Tha  Sou  of  Legal  Sarvice*  in  tKe 
AnMpovertf  Pngram,  81  Law  ahd  Commur. 
Pbob.  311  (1966). 

•  Intemew  with  Prands  J.  Duggan,  Di- 
rector of  Program  Opsratlona,  Offlos  of  Legal 
Services,  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunty,  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  31,  1971. 

•A  case  in  point  is  Shapiro  v.  Thompson, 
394  U.S.  618  (1969).  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  residency  requirements 
for  receiving  public  assistance.  This  decision 
alone  had  the  potential  of  benefiting  the 
poor  by  some  8100  to  $160  million. 

'  This  paat  year  some  30  cases  brought  by 
Legal  Bervloes  attorneys  have  reached  the 
Supreme  Court,  an  Indication  of  the  thor- 
ough and  diligent  representation  the  poor 
can  expect  frtwn  government  funded  attor- 
neys. Of  the  cases  decided  this  term  a  few 
are  of  particxilar  Interest.  In  Tate  t.  Short, 
91  8.  Ct.  668  (1971),  decided  (Hi  March  3, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  alternative 
penalties  of  Jail  or  a  fine  were  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  indigents.  In  Boddle  v. 
Connecticut.  91  8.  Ct.  780  (1971),  also  de- 
cided on  March  3,  the  Court  held  that  indi- 
gents had  the  right  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis  in  divorce  cases.  In  PhiUlps  v.  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  400  U.S.  861  (1971),  the  Court 
held  that  it  was  discriminatory  to  deny  em- 
ployment to  women,  when  having  children 
was  the  main  reason  for  denying  employ- 
ment. 

•Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  897  U.S.  264  (1970). 

•Diana  v.  State  Bd.  of  Bduc,  Civil  Action 
No.  C-70  87  (N  J5.  Cal.  1970) . 

>•  ABA  Resolution,  90  ABA  Reports,  110,  111 
(1966). 

"  ABA  Code  or  PaorKSSioNAX.  Rcsponsibix.- 
rrr.  Ethical  Code  7-1  (1969). 

"In  April  of  1968  the  former  Director, 
Legal  Services  Office,  stated  that  In  a  3-year 
period.  Legal  Services  lawyers  had: 

1.  Provided  direct  legal  services  and  rep- 
resentation to  approximately  60,000  po<»^ 
families. 

2.  Benefited  more  than  a  million  aiMl  a 
half  poor  people  through  favorable  and  far- 
reaching  court  dedalons. 

3.  Educated  over  3  mllUon  poor  people  as 
to  their  legal  rlghta  and  responslblllUes. 

4.  Aided  over  1,000  block  clubs,  tenant 
groups,  and  other  poverty  organisations  to 
set  up  buying  clubs,  cooperative  laundro- 
mats, credit  unions,  and  other  seU-help 
institutions  to  win  their  rightful  share  of 
pubUc  services  and  to  obtain  their  rlghta. 

COMPTBOLLia      OKH^UU.      OF      THB      UNXm 

States,   Rsposts   to  the   Conoeess:    Brrso- 

nVENESS    AHO    ADMIWISTaATIOM    OF    THE   LeoAI. 

Sesvices  PaoosAic  tntsEa  Tuxb  n  of  the 
Economic  OFPOSTtrNiXT  Act  of  1964,  at  10 
(Aug.  7,  1968). 

"  E.g-.  <!■  Landauer,  Legal  Aid  Skirmizh  in 
Poverty  War,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1967. 

"What  the  GoTemment  does  provide,  as 
stated  as  the  principal  >rit««ir>Ti«  of  every  good 
Legal  Services  Program: 

1.  To  provide  quality  legal  servlcs  to  ths 
greatest  possible  number  consistent  with  the 
size,  staff,  and  other  goals  of  ths  program. 

a.  To  educate  target  area  residents  about 
their  legal  rights  and  responalbUities  In  sub- 
stantive areas  of  oonoem  to  them. 

3.  To  ascertain  what  rulss  of  law  affecting 
the  poor  should  be  changed  to  benefit  the 
poor  and  to  achlers  suoh  ebanges  either 
through  the  test  ease  axMl  appeal,  statutory 
reform,  or  changes  In  the  admlnlstratlTs  proc- 
ess. 

4.  To  serve  ss  advocate  for  the  poor  In  the 
dedslon-maklng  proosas.  This  can  be  done  by 
representing  a  netgtibacliaod  assocrlstion  at 
a  Boning  hearing .  for  oampla,  cr  befors  a 
city  oouncU  at  whldx  a  strast  tm|iroiTamant 
Is  being  oonstdsrad.  It  oould  msan  tba  orga- 
nisation and  representatloii  at  a  group  of 
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tananta  to  sacuis  a  standard  lease  that  is 
fair  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  In  brief. 
It  Is  to  provide  tor  the  poor  the  same  tyi>e 
of  oonoamad  advocacy  that  others  have  long 
enjoyed, 

6.  To  assist  poor  people  In  the  formation 
of  self-help  groups,  such  as  co<qperatlve  pur- 
chasing organizations,  merchandising  ven- 
tures, and  other  business  ventures. 

6.  To  involve  the  poor  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
projects  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  in- 
clude target  area  residents  on  the  staff  of 
the  project. 

Office  of  Economic  Oppoettjnitt,  Legal 
Sebvicxs   PaoGEAM   Evaluation   Manttai,   1-2 

(1967). 

u  Klonoskl  &  Mendelsohn,  The  Allocation  of 
Justice:  A  Political  Approach,  14  J.  Ptra.  L. 
323-36  (1965). 

j'Stumpf,  Lau>  and  Poverty:  A  PoliticeU 
Perspective.  1968  Wis.  Rev.  703  (1968). 

"  Oahn  &  CJahn,  What  Price  Justice:  The 
Civilian  Perspective  RevUed,  41  Notes  Dame 
Law,  937,  941  n.25  (1966) . 

The  necessity  of  establishing  this  wide- 
spread consciousness  of  legal  rights  within 
the  ghetto  was  highlighted  by  the  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorder*  393-93  (Bantam  Books  ed.  1968), 
which  states: 

"Among  the  most  Intense  grievances  un- 
derlying the  riots  of  the  summer  of  1967 
were  those  which  derived  from  conflicts  be- 
tween ghetto  residents  and  private  parties, 
principally  ths  white  landlord  and  the  mer- 
chant. Though  the  legal  obstacles  are  consid- 
erable, reaourceful  and  Imaginative  use  of 
available  legal  processes  could  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  ths  alleviation  of  tensions  re- 
sulting from  these  and  other  conflicts.  More- 
over through  the  adversary  process  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  Judicial  system,  litigants 
are  afforded  meaningful  opportunities  to  in- 
fluenoe  events  which  affect  them  and  their 
community. 

"However,  effective  utilisation  of  the  courts 
requires  legal  assistance,  a  resource  seldom 
available  to  the  poor.  Litigation  la  not  the 
only  need  which  ghetto  residents  have  for 
legal  services.  Participation  In  the  grievance 
procedure  auggested  above  (Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion Task  Forces)  may  well  require  legal  as- 
sistance. More  Importantly  ghetto  residents 
have  need  of  effective  advocacy  of  their  In- 
terests and  concerns  in  a  variety  of  other 
contexts,  from  representation  before  welfare 
agencies  and  other  lnstltutl(»ia  of  govern- 
ment to  advocacy  before  planning  boards  and 
commissions  concerned  with  the  formatl<Mi  of 
development  plans.  Again,  professional  repre- 
sentation can  provide  substantial  bensflts  In 
terms  of  overcoming  the  ghetto  resident's 
alienation  from  the  Institution  of  govern- 
ment Implicating  blm  In  Its  procssses.  Al- 
though lawyers  function  in  precisely  this 
fsshlon  for  middle-class  clients,  they  are  too 
often  not  avaUable  to  the  Impovertshed 
ghetto  resident. 

"The  Legal  Services  Program  administered 
by  the  Offios  of  Bconomtc  Opportunity  has 
made  a  good  beginning  In  providing  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  poor.  Its  present  level  of  ef- 
fort should  be  substantially  eapanded 
through  Increased  private  and  public  fund- 
ing. In  addition,  the  participation  of  law 
schools  should  be  increased  through  develc^- 
ment  of  programs  whneby  advanced  students 
can  provide  legal  assistance  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  praCeasional  training.  In  all  of  the 
efforts  ths  local  bar  bears  major  req[>onslbU- 
Ity  for  leaders  and  support." 

••■ooiuxnlo  Opportunity  Act,  43  UJ9.C. 
112790.9800  (1860). 

•Nsw  York  Times,  Dec.  28.  1969,  at  66, 
col.  1. 

••  Oovernor  HSamas  vstoed  the  St.  Louis 
Community  Aotkm  Program  December  18, 
IBgB,  and  Director  Bumsftid  ovarrods  his 
veto  January  10,  1970.  Oovernor  Hearass  ve- 
toed the  Kansas  City  Program  on  March  4, 


1870,  and  Director  Rumsfeld  overrode  his  veto 
on  March  16,  1970. 

«>  National  Journal    716  (April  4.  1970) . 

» Civil  Action  Mo.  60S8S   (NX>.  Cal.  1968). 

■  Alanls  V.  Wertz,  ClvU  Action  No.  47807 
(NJ>.  Cal.  1967):  Ortla  v.  Wertm,  Civil  Action 
No.  47803  (NU.  Cal.  1967) , 

••265  Cal.  app.  3d  576,  71  Cal  Rptr.  739 
(1968). 

"  819  F.  Supp.  1201  (1970) . 

*"  December  26,  1970. 

"  Robert  B.  Williajnson,  retired  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court,  Chairman: 
Justice  Robert  B.  Lee  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court;  and  George  R.  Currle,  retired  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
Justice  Currie  replaced  Justice  Thomas  H 
Tongue  of  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court,  who 
resigned  from  the  Commission  on  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  due  to  the  heavy  ease- 
load  of  his  court. 

••  ABA  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
Disciplinary  Rule  5-107 (B)  (1969). 

»Id.,  Ethical  Code  5-33  (199). 

•S.  3388,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1967).  Th 
amendment,  offered  by  Elen.  Murphy  of  Cal 
Ifomia,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  63-86.  11 
CoNO.  Rac.,  vol.  lis,  pt.  31,  p.  3787S. 

•>  116  CX»fO.  Bk.,  vol  115,  pt.  23,  p.  29894. 

«•  116  Cong.  Rec..  vol.  116,  pt.  37.  p.  36863. 

"Resolution  of  the  ABA  Board  ot  Gover- 
nors on  83016,  Proceedings  of  the  Atnerioan 
Bar  Association  Board  of  Governors,  Oct.  16 
&  17,  1969.  Though  the  ABA  has  stood  firm 
behind  the  Legal  Bervloes  Program,  it  has  not 
been  certain  of  the  future  of  the  program. 
John  P.  Tracey,  who  represents  the  ABA  In 
Washington,  has  stated  that  while  support 
for  Legal  Services  has  held  firm  at  tha  na- 
tional level,  the  support  has  been  spotty  at 
the  local  level  due  to  the  conservative  nature 
of  local  bar  associations,  and  that  this  local 
support  was  crucial  to  the  survival  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  National  Journal, 
supra  at  n.34. 

Another  program  offered  as  a  means  of 
providing  legal  servlcee  to  the  poor  is  Judl- 
care.  But  It  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  Judlcare,  the 
legal  equivalent  of  Medicare,  would  cost  8 
times  as  much  per  case  as  the  current  Legal 
Services  Program.  Widlss,  Legal  Aaststoaoe  /or 
the  Rural  Poor:  An  lov>a  Study.  66  Iowa  L. 
Rev.  100,  127  (1970). 

>*S.  1S05,  9ad  Cong.,  lot  Seas.  (1971). 

■  Public  Broadcasting  Act  cC  1967.  81  Stat. 
866,  47  UJB.C.  II  390-«9,  as  amended.  83  Stat. 
108.  47  UB.C.  §896  (1968). 

*  The  Public  T.V.  Act  of  1967,  Hearings  on 
8. 1160  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Oommuniea- 
tions  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Commerce, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  ITS  (1967)  (testimony 
of  Fred  Friendly) . 

"  R.  Evans  *  R.  Novak,  Defending  Poor  or 
Violent?.  The  Washington  Poet,  May  7,  1971. 
at  A-36. 


COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
sult of  turmoil  in  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry caused  by  recent  F(X!  and  court 
decisions,  It  bas  become  apparent  that 
we  must  seriously  reexamine  the  regula- 
tory framework  established  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  On  Wednesday. 
October  6,  Dr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead.  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflkoe  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy,  made  a  thought-provoking 
speech  to  the  Xntemational  Radio  and 
TelevlsicHi  Society  on  this  subject.  Be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  all  Senators  wiU  be 
interested  in  Dr.  Whitehead's  q>eech.  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoon, 
as  follows: 
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P»M»»M  OF  CSUiT  T.    WulTCiUAD 

Thla  la  a  major  apeecb — I  nftd  th«  ad- 
vance bUllng  and  felt  I  bad  to  My  tliat.  I 
waa  alao  billed  ae  one  at  the  youngeet  and 
moct  controvenlal  figures  In  government  and 
communications.  Before  I've  even  opened  my 
mouth,  Nick  Johnaon  hatea  me. 

Before  I  read  that  advance  buiing,  we 
had  planned  one  of  my  usual  speeches.  You 
know — a  state  of  the  universe  massage.  But 
after  a  year  of  stating  and  restating  the 
problema,  I  guesa  I  can't  get  away  with  that 
any  more.  So  this  won't  be  that  kind  of 
si>eech,  but  I've  gotten  attached  to  the  for- 
mat, ao  I'd  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on  the 
state  of  broadcasting.  I  don't  claim  to  have 
the  expertise  that  any  of  you  have  in  broad- 
casting; but  In  the  first  year  of  OTP's  life, 
we've  been  exposed  to  m«uiy  of  the  relation- 
ships between  government,  broadcasting, 
and  the  public.  Today  I  want  to  focua  on 
those  relatlonahlpe. 

Ill  probably  aound  a  bit  naive  to  you  when 
I  say  that  some  of  theee  relationships  dont 
make  sense  and  should  be  changed.  But 
why  cant  they  be  changed? — especially  when 
they  are  the  cause  of  many  of  our  problems. 
The  Communications  Act  Isn't  sacrosanct. 
It's  a  37-year-old  law  that  was  Intended  to 
police  radio  Interference — and  It  haa  froeen 
our  thinking  about  broadcasting  ever  since. 
But,  something  more  than  that  is  needed  la 
a  day  when  the  electronic  mass  media  are 
becoming   the   mass  media. 

There  are  a  number  of  directions  to  choose 
from,  and  I'm  here  to  propoee  one— one  that 
redefines  the  relationships  in  the  Communi- 
cations Act's  triangle  of  government,  private 
Industry,  and  the  public. 

But  before  I  tell  you  what  my  proposals  are, 
let  me  first  tell  you  why  I  think  a  change  Is 
needed  and  why  you  should  want  one  too. 

Look  at  the  current  state  of  the  broad- 
casting business.  You  sell  audiences  to  ad- 
vertisers. There's  nothing  Immoral  about 
that,  but  your  audience  thinks  your  business 
is  providing  them  with  programs.  And  the 
FCC  regulates  you  In  much  the  same  way  the 
pubUc  sees  you.  It  requires  no  blinding  fiash 
of  originality  on  my  part  to  see  that  this 
creates  a  very  basic  conflict. 

CBS's   Programming   Vice   President   says: 

"I've  got  to  answer  to  a  corporation  that 
is  in  this  to  make  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  face  up  to  a  public  responsibility  .  . 

His  counterparts  at  the  other  networks 
have  the  same  problem.  They  all  have  to 
program  what  people  vHll  watch — what  gets 
the  lowest  cost-per-thousand.  Sometimes 
that's  what  the  people  want  to  watch,  but 
more  often  than  not  It's  the  least  offensive 
program. 

But  you  don't  care  what  I  think  about 
yo\ur  programs — and  you  shouldn't  have  to 
care  what  any  government  official  thinks 
about  your  programs. 

But  what  does  the  public  think?  The  signs 
aren't  good. 

Look  at  the  new  season:  Twenty-two  new 
prime-time  network  law  and  order  shows 
and  situation  comedies  flu  In  between  movies 
and  sports.  It's  the  same  old  fare.  Llfe't  Harris 
poll  Is  being  interpreted  to  show  that  there 
Is  wide  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  enter- 
tainment you  offer. 

Kids  and  teen-agers  are  developing  an  im- 
munity to  your  commercials.  Do  you  doubt 
that  advertisers  are  questioning  the  effective- 
ness of  TV  aa  a  sales  medium? 

How  long  will  you  be  able  to  deliver  our 
children  to  food  and  toy  manufacturers? 
Parents  are  calling  the  Pled  Piper  V.  taak — 
there  were  80,000  letters  to  the  FCC  concern- 
ing the  ACT  petition  alone. 

Conalder  the  anomaly  of  blacka  aa  your 
moat  faithful  vlewera  and  your  most  active 
license   challengers. 

I  suppose  It  looks  like  I'm  Just  another 
orltlo  taking  cheap  shots  at  TV.  But  there's 
anotbsr  side  to  the  broadcasting  business.  In 
my  part  of  Washington,  It's  no  insult  to  call 


someone  a  successful  bualneasman.  You  have 
created  a  successful  business  out  of  the  air — 
people  do  watcb  television.  8\u«  your  success 
Is  measured  in  billions  of  dollars,  but  It's 
also  mecuured  in  public  service  and  all  those 
sets  In  use. 

But  your  success  is  taking  Its  toll.  It's  giv- 
ing you  viewershlp,  but  not  viewer  satisfac- 
tion— public  visibility  but  not  public  sup- 
port. 

You've  always  had  criticism  from  your 
audience  but  It  never  reaUy  mattered — you 
never  had  to  satisfy  them;  you  only  had  to 
deliver  them.  Then  the  Kev.  Everett  Parker 
read  the  Conmiunicatlons  Act.  You  all  know 
the  outcome  of  the  WLBT-United  Church  of 
Christ  case.  Once  the  public  discovered  Its 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Commis- 
sion's processes,  it  became  Inevitable  that 
the  rusty  tools  of  program  content  control — 
license  renewal  and  the  Fairness  Doctrine — 
would  be  taken  from  the  FCC's  hands  and 
used  by  the  public  and  the  courts  to  make 
you  perform  to  their  Idea  of  the  public 
interest. 

Surprise!  Nick  Johnaon  Is  right.  The  '34 
Act  Is  simply  being  used  and  enforced.  But 
where  Is  that  taking  us? 

Look  at  where  we're  going  on  license  re- 
newals. In  city  after  city,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bewilderment  and  apprehension,  the 
brottdcaster  Is  being  pitted  against  the  peo- 
ple he's  supposed  to  serve.  The  proxy  for  the 
public  becomes  the  patsy  who  Is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  Vietnam  War,  pollution, 
and  the  turmoil  of  changing  life  styles.  As 
the  East  Coast  renewals  come  up  again, 
you're  snickering  about  ascertainment — sure 
It  was  designed  for  Salina,  Kansas,  and  not 
New  York  City— but  I'll  wager  you'U  all  wrap 
yourself  in  interview  sheets  when  your  ap- 
plications are  filed  In  March.  But  that  won't 
make  you  less  vulnerable  at  renewal  time 
because  you  can  have  no  assurance  that  your 
efforts  over  the  years  will  count  for  anything 
If  a  competing  application  is  filed.  "Substan- 
tial performance"  becomes  "superior  per- 
formance" at  the  drop  of  a  semantic  hat  and 
means  that  the  government  has  finally 
adopted  program  percentage  mlnlmums. 
That's  the  current  price  of  renewal 
protection. 

So  whUe  we  all  talk  about  localism,  we  es- 
UblUh  national  program  sUndards.  You  go 
through  the  motions  of  discovering  local 
needs,  knowing  that  the  real  game  is  to  sat- 
isfy the  national  standards  set  by  govern- 
ment bureaucrats.  But  It's  not  a  game.  Right 
now  your  programs  are  being  monitored  and 
taped  and  the  results  will  be  Judged  under 
the  FCC'a  I960  Program  Statement.  Can  you 
be  safe  In  all  14  program  categories? 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  and  other  access 
mechanisms  are  also  getting  out  of  hand.  It 
Is  a  quagmire  of  government  program  con- 
trol and  once  we  get  into  it  we  can  only  sink 
deeper.  If  you  can't  see  where  It's  leading. 
Just  read  the  Red  Lion  and  BKM  cases.  The 
courta  are  on  the  way  to  making  the  broad- 
caster a  government  agent.  They  are  taking 
away  the  licensees'  First  Amendment  rights 
and  they  are  giving  the  public  an  abridge- 
able  right  of  access.  In  effect,  the  First 
Amendment  Is  whatever  the  FCC  decides  It  is. 

However  nice  they  sound  In  the  abstract, 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  the  new  Judicially 
contrived  access  rights  are  simply  more  gov- 
ernment control  masquerading  as  an  expan- 
sion of  the  public's  right  of  free  expression. 
Only  the  literary  imagination  can  reflect 
such  developments  adequately — BUkfka  sits 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Orwell  works 
in  the  FCC's  Oflloe  of  Opinions  and  Review. 
Has  anyone  pointed  out  that  the  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Oommunlokttons  Aot  Is  19Mf 
"Big  Brother"  himself  could  not  have  con- 
ceived a  more  disarming  "newq>eak"  name 
for  a  system  of  government  program  control 
than  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

I'm  not  seriously  suggesting  that  the  FCO 


or  the  courts  want  to  be  "Big  Brother"  or 
that  1984  Is  here,  or  that  we  can't  choose  a 
different  path  from  the  one  we  now  aeem  to 
be  on.  You  are  at  a  crossroads — now  you're 
probably  cluU^tng  your  "ClUcago  Teddy 
Bears"  and  wondering  when  Whitehead  Is 
going  to  get  to  the  point.  The  point  Is:  We 
need  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  frame- 
work of  relationships  In  which  you,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  public.  Interact.  The  un- 
derpinnings of  broculcast  regiilatlon  are  being 
changed — the  old  statxu  quo  is  gone  and 
none  of  us  can  restore  It.  We  can  continue 
the  chaos  and  see  where  we  end  up.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  better  way. 

I  have  three  proposals.  They  are  closely 
related  and  I  want  you  to  evaluate  them  aa 
a  package  that  oould  result  In  a  major  re- 
vision of  the  Communications  Act.  The  pro- 
posals are:  One.  eliminate  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine and  replace  It  with  a  statutory  right 
of  accees;  ttco,  change  the  license  renewal 
process  to  get  the  government  out  of  pro- 
gramming; and  three,  recognize  commercial 
radio  as  a  medium  that  Is  completely  differ- 
ent from  TV  and  begin  to  dc-regulate  It. 

I  propose  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine  be 
abandoned.  It  should  be  replaced  by  an  act 
of  Congress  that  meets  both  the  claim  of 
Individuals  to  use  of  the  nation's  most  Im- 
portant mass  media  and  the  claim  of  the 
public  a>t  large  to  adequate  coverage  of  pub- 
lic Issues.  These  are  two  distinct  claims  and 
they  cannot  both  be  served  by  the  same 
mechanism. 

Access:  As  to  the  first  of  them — the  Indi- 
vid uals  right  to  speak:  TV  time  set  aside 
for  sale  should  be  available  on  a  first-coma, 
first-served  basis  at  nondiscriminatory 
rates — but  there  must  be  no  rate  regulation. 
The  Individual  would  have  a  right  to  speak 
on  any  matter,  whether  It's  to  sell  rasor 
blades  or  urge  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
licensee  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  content  of  ads.  beyond  the  need  to  guard 
against  Illegal  material.  Deceptive  product 
ads  should  be  controlled  at  the  source  by  t^e 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  private  right 
of  access  should  be  enforced — aa  most  pri- 
vate rights  are  enforced — through  the  courts 
and  not  through  the  FCC. 

License  Renewals:  As  to  the  second 
claim — the  opportunity  of  the  public  to  be 
Informed  on  public  Issues:  This  Is  the  type 
of  "public  Interest"  traditionally  protected 
by  regulatory  agencies,  but  it  should  be  dons 
In  a  manner  which  recognises  It  as  an  over- 
all right,  whleh  ewinot  sensibly  be  enforced 
on  a  case-by-oase  basis.  It  can  best  be  pro- 
tected, I  stiggest,  not  In  countless  proceed- 
ings Involving  individual  complaints,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  renewal  process.  The  li- 
censee would  be  obligated  to  make  the  total- 
ity of  programming  that  Is  under  his  con- 
trol (Including  public  aervloe  announce- 
ments) responsive  to  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  community.  The  critertwi  for 
renewal  would  be  whether  the  broadcaster 
has,  over  the  term  of  his  license,  made  a 
ffood  faith  effort  to  ascertain  local  nseds  and 
interesta  and  to  meet  them  In  hia  program- 
ming. There  would  be  no  place  for  govem- 
ment-oonoelved  program  categories,  percent- 
ages and  formats,  or  any  value  Judgment  on 
specific  program  cootent. 

There  should  be  a  longer  TV  license  pe- 
riod with  the  license  revocable  for  cause  and 
the  FCC  would  Invite  or  entertain  competing 
applications  only  when  a  license  Is  not  re- 
newed or  la  revoked. 

I  believe  theee  revisions  In  the  access  and 
renewal  prooesaee  will  add  stability  to  your 
In-iuatry  and  avoid  the  bitter  adTsraary 
Btniggle  between  you  and  your  oommunlty 
groups.  They  recognise  the  new  conosms  of 
access  and  faimaaa  In  a  way  that  intnlmlsss 
government  content  control. 

I'm  not  aaying  that  thla  will  sUmlnate 
controversies.  But  It  will  defuse  and  tfianc* 
the  nature  of  the  oontroTsnlss. 

Radio  De-Regulation:  Ws  Oftn  fo  furtbar 
with  radio.  Test«r«»y  I  sent  a  Isttar  to  Dsan 
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Burch  proposing  that  OTP  and  the  PCC 
jointly  develop  an  experiment  to  de-regulate 
commercial  radio  operations. 

We  proposed  that  one  or  more  large  cities 
be  selected  aa  de-regulatory  teat  marketa  in 
which  radio  aaaignmenta  and  transfers  would 
be  pro-forma.  Renewals  would  not  be  re- 
viewed for  programming  and  commercial 
practices.  And  the  Fairness  Doctrine  would 
be  suspended.  The  experiment  should  be 
only  a  first  step.  For  moet  purposes,  we 
she  uld  ultimately  treat  radio  as  we  now  treat 
magazines. 

These  ore  my  proposals.  The  proposals  are 
jvist  that — I  have  no  legislation  tucked  In 
my  back  pocket  that  we  are  about  to  Intro- 
d  -ce.  But.  1  will  work  for  legislation  If  there 
is  support  for  these  proposals.  In  short,  my 
message  on  all  these  proposals  is  that  we've 
tried  government  program  control  and  bu- 
reaucratic standards  of  fairness  and  found 
that  they  dont  work.  In  fact,  they  cant 
work.  Let's  give  you  and  the  public  a  chance 
to  exercise  more  freedom  In  a  more  sensible 
framework  and  see  what  that  can  do. 

There  Is  one  further  aspect  of  freedom  1 
would  like  to  discuss.  Some  people  suggest 
that  this  Administration  is  trying  to  use  the 
great  power  of  government  licensing  and  reg- 
ulation to  intimidate  the  press.  Some  even 
claim  to  see  a  malicious  conspiracy  designed 
to  achieve  that  end.  They  must  ascribe  to  us 
a  great  deal  of  maliciousness.  Indeed — and  a 
great  deal  of  stupidity — In  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  their  theory  to  the  facts.  It  is  not 
this  Administration  that  is  pushing  legal 
and  regulatory  controls  on  television.  In  order 
to  gain  an  active  role  in  determining  con- 
tent. It  Is  not  this  Administration  that  is 
urging  an  extension  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
into  the  details  of  television  news — or  Into 
the  print  media. 

There  Is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
professional  responsibility  of  a  free  press  and 
the  legal  responsibility  of  a  regulated  press. 
This  Is  the  same  difference  between  the 
theme  of  my  proposals  today  and  the  current 
drift  of  broadcasting  regulation.  Which  will 
you  be — private  business  or  government 
agent? — a  responsible  free  preas  or  a  regru- 
lated  press?  You  cannot  have  It  both  ways — ■ 
neither  can  government  nor  your  critics. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  challenges  confronting  us  to- 
day is  the  future  direction,  methodology, 
and  pace  of  our  science  oriented,  tech- 
nological society.  Some  people  have 
translated  this  challenge  Into  an  attack 
on  science  and  technology,  which  they 
view  as  antihumanistic  and  materialistic. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  position.  In- 
stead, it  seems  to  me  that  the  challenge 
Is  to  harmonize  our  technology  with 
more  spiritual  values.  This  trend  has  al- 
ready begun.  As  Mr.  Charles  Reich,  the 
author  of  "The  Greening  of  America," 
has  observed : 

A  new  consciousness  will  arise  which  seeks 
restoration  of  the  non-material  or  spiritual 
elements  of  man's  existence  .  .  .  (and)  seeks 
to  transcend  science  and   technology. 

The  eminent  scientist,  Dr.  William 
McElroy,  now  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  and  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  expressed  general  agreement  with 
this  concept.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
30th  annual  science  talent  search  award 
banquet,  he  stated  that: 

The  Impersonal  machine,  I  believe,  baa 
often  been  the  dominant  in  our  Uvea,  and  it's 
high  time  we  reaaaerted  the  primacy  of  man'a 
humanism. 


However,  Dr.  McElroy  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  we  should  not  lose  our 
sense  of  balance  by  reacting  In  a  way  ttiat 
will  impair  the  ability  of  science  to  im- 
prove our  quality  of  life. 

There  are  simply  too  many  problems 
left  unsolved,  prcAIems  which  are  de- 
pendent for  their  solution  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  science  and  technology. 
Thus,  we  must  find  better  ways  to  re- 
cycle waste  materials,  to  restore  our  lakes 
smd  rivers,  to  end  malnutrition  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  et  cetera. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  need  to 
use  our  technology  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  is  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  As  time  passes,  the  dlfTerence 
between  the  rate  of  energy  consumption 
In  the  United  States  and  the  rate  of  sup- 
ply is  growing  wider.  This  alarming  dis- 
parity L"  compelling  evidence  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  domestic  crude  oil 
sources,  the  kind  of  development  which 
would  be  precipitated  by  the  construction 
of  the  TAPS  pipeline.  Thvis,  in  1970,  the 
domestic  demand  for  petroleum  products 
reached  an  alltlme  high  of  more  than 
5.5  billion  barrels,  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  1,100  gallons  of  oil  products  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States.  This  translates  into  a  con- 
sumption rate  of  1,408  million  barrels  a 
day — enough  oil  to  fill  62,000  railroad 
tank  cars  making  a  train  500  miles  long. 

These  statistics  should  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  the  imi>act  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  our  dally  lives.  In  this  connection, 
I  should  mention  that  crude  oil  supplied 
43.2  percent  of  all  domestic  energy  needs 
in  1969.  More  than  60  percent  of  this 
amouint  was  used  to  power  various  modes 
of  transportation,  with  the  level  of  con- 
sumption In  this  area  Increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  in  excess  of  4.5  percent.  Fuel 
oil  consumption  is  also  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Those  who  oppoae  the  pipeline  want  to 
Ignore  these  statistics,  and  the  fact  that 
crude  oil  coti sumption  is  related  to  ac- 
tivities which  will  expand  as  our  popu- 
lation increases.  It  is  my  view  that  many 
of  these  opponents  would  be  among  the 
first  to  protest  if  they  were  forced  to 
walk  many  miles  to  work  or  to  live  In 
unheated  houses  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  energy  supplies.  Moreover.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  compromise  our  national  security 
by  placing  too  great  a  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources.  A  dependence  of 
this  type  by  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  could  change  world  geopolitics  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  oiu"  national  interests. 

Thus,  our  pipeline  construction  should 
not  be  postponed  but,  rather,  we  should 
use  our  advanced  technology  to  resolve 
the  difficulties.  In  this  way,  the  develop- 
mental policies  which  have  led  to  ram- 
pant pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  "South  48"  States 
can  be  avoided. 

I  also  believe  that  the  pipeline  project 
must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  past 
achievements  which  have  been  made 
possible  through  the  prudent  use  of  our 
science  and  technology.  Although  it  will 
be  the  largest  project  of  its  type  ever 
undertaken  by  man,  the  pipeline  is  by 
no  means  the  first  to  involve  difficult 


construction  and  operational  probl^ns  or 
to  receive  well-motivated  but  unwar- 
ranted public  criticism  from  certain 
quarters.  We  need  only  look  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  which  Includes  the  world's 
largest  locking  system;  the  Holland 
Tunnel,  which  was  the  first  automobile 
tunnel  ever  built;  the  Marvina^  Straits 
Bridge  across  Lake  Michigan,  T^hich  is 
the  longest  anchorage-to-anchorage 
bridge  in  the  world;  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  was  the  longest  manmade  water- 
way ever  built  when  it  was  completed  in 
1825;  the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge 
linking  Staten  Island  to  Brooklyn.  N.Y.; 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  the  Grand  Cou- 
lee Dam,  and  others. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  we  must  not  stifle 
science,  which  I  equate  with  progress,  but 
relate  it  to  the  needs  and  activities  of  our 
society.  In  her  book  entitled  "Silent 
Spring,"  Rachel  Carson  points  out  in  a 
dramatic  way  that  everything  we  do  in 
nature  affects  something  else,  and  any- 
thing affecting  nature  eventually  affects 
everycxie.  For  this  reason,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, humanists,  and  others  must  work 
together  to  define  human  needs  and  the 
best  way  to  satisfy  them.  Our  ability  to 
harness  science  to  supply  these  answers 
will  determine  in  a  profound  way  our 
greatness  as  a  nation  and  our  ability  to 
improve  the  general  human  condition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  not  shy 
away  from  difficult  problems  or  immense 
projects  like  the  pipeline.  But,  given  the 
need  to  find  new  sources  of  energy  to  in- 
sure our  continuing  social  and  economic 
progress,  we  should  utilize  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  of  our  scientific  community 
to  meet  the  challenge.  The  noted  his- 
torian Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed  out 
that  the  measure  of  every  great  dvilira- 
tion  is  its  ability  to  meet  an  impending 
challenge  with  an  adequate  response.  ITie 
right  response  insured  the  greatness  of 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  EIngland  during 
World  War  n,  and  other  nations. 
America  is  at  present  confronted  by  sev- 
eral challenges  of  great  magnitude.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  prudent  develop- 
ment of  our  energy  resources.  Tlie  Alaska 
pipeline  can  be  buUt,  I  believe,  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  conservation  principles ; 
it  win  help  insure  sound  resoiurce  and 
energy  development  and  enable  us  to 
overcome  this  very  difficult  challenge. 


J.  R.  FREEMAN  AND  OIL  SHALE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  the  middle  and  late  1960's  a  courageous 
Colorado  newspaper  editor.  J.  R.  Free- 
man, wrote  and  published  a  comprehen- 
sive, hard-hitting,  series  of  articles  un- 
covering some  of  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done  in  the  handling  of  certain  oil 
shale  lands  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah.  Mr.  Freeman,  as  editor  of  the 
Frederick,  Colo.,  Parmer  and  Miner, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tracking 
down  the  facts  els  he  saw  them  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  public  at  great  risk  to 
his  liveUhood  and  possibly  his  life. 

The  oU  shale  controversy  continues  un- 
abated. The  public  still  has  an  Immense 
stake  in  the  proper  devel(q>ment  of  this 
multlbillioti-doUar  resource.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  continue  to 
propose  ways  to  give  oil  compantag  mors 
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of  &n  Incentive — some  would  call  It  a 
windfall — to  develop  the  land.  Congress 
goes  on,  in  its  somewhat  desultory  way. 
with  its  consideration  of  the  problem. 
And,  I  am  haK>7  to  say,  one  J.  B.  Free- 
man continues  to  write  trenchant  articles 
about  an  oil  shale  giveaway,  this  time  as 
vice  president  for  news  of  the  Qreen- 
street  News  Co.  in  Dallas,  Pa. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  In  view  of 
new  oil  shale  hearings  scheduled  to  begin 
in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  November  15  that  this  latest 
series  of  Freeman  articles  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas,  Pa.,  Post  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD.  I  feel  certain  that  Sena- 
tors will  find  this  material  of  great  in- 
terest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

Totni  On. 

OU  baa  be«n  making  more  than  Its  sbar« 
of  the  news  lately. 

Prom  the  North  Slope  of  Al&ska  to  the  Free 
port  zone  of  Maine  and  from  the  oU-soaked 
ecmds  of  California  to  the  nation's  capital, 
the  stories  have  flowed  like  Splndletop.  But 
It's  the  yet  unwritten  stones  which  disturb 
many  government  officials  knowledgeable 
about  the  country's  natural  reeources.  Wor- 
ried moatly  Is  a  small  band  of  public  servants 
who  are  trying  to  safeguard  public  lands  In 
Colorado,  ITtah.  and  Wyoming  which  con- 
tain an  oU  shale  resource  of  tlO  trillion  po- 
tential. And  only  a  handful  of  private  citi- 
zens are  concerned  that  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Is  quietly  stacking  the  deck  against 
saving  the  bulk  of  this  publicly-owned  treas- 
ure chest  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

"Udall's  legacy,"  while  not  the  most  aston- 
ishing bequest  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion now  that  the  Pentagon  Papers  are  out. 
haa  become  the  number  one  Bafflement  to 
the  Nlzon  men.  They  can  play  It  up  as  a  ma- 
jor scandal  or  bury  It  In  bureaucratic  rurveya. 
Either  way.  the  manner  In  which  they  pro- 
tect (or  fall  to  protect)  our  natural  heritage 
of  public  lands  containing  oil  shale  depoelts 
could  become  the  nation's  hottest  domestic 
Issue  by  election  time  1071. 

The  questions  at  Issue  are  both  legal  and 
moral. 

Stewart  0dall.  Lyndon  Johnson's  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  turned  the  already  com- 
plex problem  of  oil  shale  Into  a  great  legal 
hassle  during  his  eight-year  tenure.  Prom  a 
simple  can  of  worms,  Mr.  UdaU  left  as  bis 
legacy  a  pit  of  snakes. 

Udall's  legacy  to  his  successor,  former  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Hlckel.  was  whether  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Udall's  lead  and  sell  or  lease  the  oil 
shale  treasure  trove  to  the  half  dozen  or  bo 
super  mammoth  oil  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries tar  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  or  whether 
to  reverse  his  policy  and  save  the  treasure 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  public  as  a 
whole.  A  major  factor  in  the  background  is 
the  oU  lobby,  generally  regarded  as  the  moat 
solidly  entrenched  and  most  skillful  lobby 
in  Washington. 

About  80  percent  of  this  great  energy  store- 
house belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  most  literal  and  legal  sense.  In 
that  It  is  part  of  the  federally-owned  and 
administered  public  domain.  Thus  every 
American  citizen  owns  today  at  least  8fiOO  to 
10.000  barrels  of  recoverable  oil. 

But  it  appears  our  luck  is  about  to  run  out. 
A  raid  on  these  resources,  led  by  giant  oil 
corporations,  and  ably  assisted  by  oU- 
orlented  present  and  fonner  government 
employees,  speculators,  and  oil-supported 
i-ongressmen.  has  suddenly  gathered  steam. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  people  are  not 
being  zealously  protected,  many  ezperta  feel, 
by  the  legal  guardian  of  the  nation's  mineral 
wealth — the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 


With  all  the  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems stlratng  today  In  oUI  cauldron,  from 
Alaska  to  Vietnam,  and  from  the  shaky 
Middle-East  to  Peru,  and  back  again  to 
Blafra,  It  wouldn't  b«  too  s\irprislng  if  oU 
shale  got  loet  in  the  shuffle.  Por  one  thing, 
the  International  petroleum  industry  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  htis  access  to  more 
oil  today  than  It  can  pcesibiy  use — even 
though  experts  estimate  that  world  p>opula- 
tion  growth  will  necessitate  a  tripling  of 
energy  use  in  the  next  30  years.  And  with  a 
world-wide  abundance,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  understandably  Rockefeller-wary 
of  a  dearth  of  cheap  shale  oil  that  could, 
some  say,  turn  Texas  and  Oklahoma  Into  an- 
other Appalachla.  Pennsylvania  would  like- 
wise suffer.  Just  one  6,000-acre  tract  In  oil 
shale  country  may  well  contain  more  oil 
than  the  entire  state  of  Texas  with  Western 
Pennsylvania's  fields  thrown  in. 

The  major  oU  companies  have  long  felt 
that  international  price  stabilization  is  a 
must,  regardless  of  supply  and  demand.  They 
have  entrenched  themselves  within  govern- 
ment in  order  to  work  toward  that  end, 
while  monopolizing  the  oU  market  In  gen- 
eral. 

When  the  last  oil  shale  threat  arose,  these 
mammoth  corporations  dealt  severely  with 
It.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration plans  for  a  Brazilian  shale  oU  In- 
dustry were  pressured  out  of  existence  by 
the  majors.  The  big  oil  companies  were  ship- 
ping about  300.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a 
day  into  that  oil-starved  country,  moetly 
from  Venezuela,  and  did  not  want  to  lose 
such  a  lucrative  market. 

As  for  the  U.S.  deposits,  the  majors  know 
the  Green  River  Formation  is  one  huge 
proved  reserve,  awaiting  exploitation  when- 
ever it  becomes  profitable,  and  more  im- 
portant, at  such  time  when  all  of  the  public 
shale  lands  have  passed  firmly  into  their 
control . 

In  this  acquisition  of  the  oil  shale  reserves 
owned  by  the  federal  government  there  lies 
aspects  of  out-right  skuldxiggery  and  politi- 
cal corruption.  It  is  this  situation  which 
creates  the  basis  for  legitimate  charges  of 
"scandal." 

Without  Going  to  Jaii. 

The  U  8.  Interior  Department,  charged 
with  protecting  the  public's  interests  when  it 
comes  to  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  richest 
land  ever  known  to  man,  is  gradually  giving 
away  our  richest  treasure  trove,  many  Wash- 
ington sources  say. 

In  an  era  when  charges  of  government 
scandal  become  commonplace,  the  public 
tends  to  become  Immune  to  acts  of 
MachlaveUlanlam  perpetrated  by  high 
government  oflBclals.  That  Is  perhaps  what 
prompted  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois to  state  widely  that  "oil  shale  is  the 
most  submerged  issue  in  American  domestic 
IKilltlcs.  involving  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
history  of  our  republic."  And  it  appears  he 
had  good  reason. 

At  stake,  according  to  the  usually-con- 
servative U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey,  Is  the  na- 
tion's most  valuable  fossil  fuel — an  estimated 
2.0  trillion  barrels  of  potentially-recoverable 
shale  oil  and  allied  sodium  mineral  deposits 
so  rich  they  stagger  the  Imagination.  This 
bonanza  Is  locked  within  an  area  which  ge- 
ologists call  the  Green  River  Formation,  a 
IT.aoo-square-mlie  glory  hole  that  spans  the 
wilderness  where  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wy- 
oming converge.  Prom  Colorado's  Plceance 
Creek  Basin  alone  can  be  extracted  almost 
as  times  as  much  oU  as  the  United  States 
has  consumed  In  its  entire  history,  and  the 
surrounding  area  Is  said  to  contain  as  much 
as  five  times  the  present  world  crude  oU 
reserves,  Alaska  Included. 

A  few  Inside  government  informants  and 
critics  of  the  Interior  Department  point  out 
that  this  agency  already  has  devised  from 
the  public  domain  about  380.000  acres  of  rich 
oU  shale  lands  for  a  measly  $3.60  an  acre.  Tbs 


same  land  sells  on  the  open  market  for  as 
much  as  $6,000  an  acre,  once  big  oU  gets  in- 
volved. This  was  done  by  Interior  falling  to 
uphold  the  public  trust  on  known  phony  and 
fraudulent  pre- 1030  oU  shale  placer  nUnlng 
claims.  Only  the  land  wasn't  given  away  as 
eagerly  In  1030  as  it  is  today.  Those  claims 
were  plastered  across  the  rich  shale  areas  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  under  the  al- 
leged provisions  of  an  ancient  1873  mining 
law  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1030  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act.  This  act  made  oil  shale  and 
other  minerals  leasable,  and  thus  not  further 
locatable  and  disposable  under  the  mining 
laws.  Currently,  however,  it  is  this  threat 
government  will  lease  away  the  public's  most 
valuable  common  asset  that  hangs  over  all 
Americans. 

The  land  already  given  away  for  $2.60  an 
acre  Is  estimated  to  contain  300  billion  bar- 
rels of  shale  oil  reserves  (even  considering 
that  only  one-quarter  of  the  oil  Is  recover- 
able.) By  any  comparison  that  is  about  twice 
the  known  domestic  total  crude  reserves,  with 
the  new  rich  Alaskan  field  Included.  Today 
some  of  this  "private"  land  Is  being  sold 
among  the  major  oil  companies  at  tremen- 
dous prices.  But  Uncle  Sam  settled  for  only 
$2.50  an  acre  as  late  as  1060,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  land  and  in  obvious 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  antiquated  1872  mining  law  still  gov- 
erns many  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  oil  shale 
resource  today,  and  a  sleepy  Congress  con- 
tinues to  doze.  Meanwhile.  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  new  Interior  Secretary,  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morion,  are  preparing  to  sweeten  the  kitty 
and  see  if  big  oil  will  now  bid  on  additional 
proposed  leases.  Only  this  month  Washing- 
ton was  amazed  when  sodium  leases  were 
awarded  to  several  applicants  In  shale 
country. 

The  moral  attitudes  toward  oil  shale  are  at 
last  beginning  to  gain  prominence  in  the 
West  and  particularly  in  Washington.  Back 
in  1872.  as  an  Inducement  to  encourage 
miners  to  "go  West,"  the  government  offered 
land  under  placer  mining  claims  for  $2.50 
an  acre — the  sum  necessary  in  1872  to  help 
ofTset  the  costs  to  process  patent  (deed)  ap- 
plication pai>er8  by  government  employees. 
Unfortunately  speculators,  not  miners, 
claimed  much  of  the  land  originally,  and 
their  successors  in  Interest,  most  often  con- 
nected with  the  major  oil  companies  today, 
have  used  all  sorts  of  Illegal  and  fraudulent 
practices  to  gain  ownership  of  the  land.  Al- 
most all  of  the  380,000  acres  of  privately-held 
shale  land  are  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
majors.  Most  of  the  patents,  or  titles,  to  these 
rich  acres  were  Issued  on  the  pre-1020  claims 
between  1046  and  1060,  though  the  story  of 
their  legral  history  certainly  does  not  stop 
there.  The  issue  facing  us  today  is  when 
will  Congress  wake  up  and  take  action  before 
all  the  oil  shale  lands  slip  from  public  own- 
ership. It  has  become  evident  that  the  In- 
terior Department  haa  grown  too  oll-en- 
trenched  to  be  effective. 

Approximately  36,000  of  these  pre-ie20 
mining  claims,  most  of  which  cover  160  acres 
each,  form  a  special  case.  Many  of  these 
claims  have  never  been  properly  maintained 
and  reduced  to  patent  by  owners.  Most  have 
never  been  contested  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  or  not  they  rep- 
resent valid  rights  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  laws.  Thus,  these  old  claims  still 
cloud  the  government's  legal  title  to  some 
four  million  acres  of  the  oil  shale  lands.  Yet 
Washington  continues  to  boggle  along  doing 
little  or  nothing. 

Though  Secretary  UdaU  did  not  grant  pat- 
ents to  any  of  these  old  claims,  informed 
westerners  find  many  of  his  oU  shale  poU- 
cles  highly  ambiguous.  He  obviously  wanted 
to  Issue  more  patents.  More  and  more  the 
question  is  being  raised  as  to  why  Mr.  Udall 
permitted  land  grabbers,  oU  companies,  and 
speculators  to  plaster  the  remaining  publlo 
domain  oil  shale  lands  with  new  claims  cov- 
ering about  four  million  acres.  It  is  now  com- 
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mon  knowledgs  on  the  strests  of  Denvar, 
tat  example,  that  tb«M  n«w  claims  for  al- 
leged mstals  wars  largaly  fllad  only  as  anotbar 
pretenas  to  get  to  or  tie  up  tlie  oil  shale.  This 
might  become  a  way  of  converting  public 
shale  lands  Into  private  holdings,  some  ex- 
perts fear. 

Secretary  UdaU  delayed  for  14  months, 
stretching  from  December  1966  to  January 
1967,  to  sign  a  withdrawal  order  which  would 
have  removed  the  rich  shale  lands  from  met- 
alliferous mineral  entry,  thus  stopping  this 
most  recent  oU  shale  land  grab.  Why  did 
Mr.  Udall  hesitate,  despite  almost  daily  urg- 
ing from  bis  own  experts  In  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM),  untU  these  new 
claims  covered  aU  of  the  most  valuable  shale 
lands  remaining?  Only  he  haa  the  answer.  His 
BLM  director  finally  issued  a  belatsd  "Kp- 
pllcatlon"  for  the  withdrawal  in  January, 
1967.  too  late  for  any  appreciable  meaning. 

This  is  why  the  claims  are  now  referred  to 
In  shale  country  as  the  "Udall  claims."  The 
Secretary's  Inaction  in  this  one  matter  alone, 
according  to  Sen.  Douglas,  may  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $80  mUllon  to  $40  mUllon  Just 
to  eliminate  the  legal  cloud  on  the  title  to 
these  lands.  If.  of  course,  the  U.S.  Is  success- 
ful in  wiping  out  the  Udall  claims.  Under  any 
comparison,  critics  charge,  Mr.  Udall's  pecu- 
liar "inaction"  dwarfs  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  the  1920's  a  hundred  times  over. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Udall,  now  a  university  pro- 
fessor, parades  around  the  country  as  a  con- 
cerned conservationist.  But  as  he  admitted 
to  one  newsman,  "I'm  goddammed  relieved  I 
got  out  of  there  without  going  to  JaU." 


Phont  Lakd  Patents 

Big  oil  goee  wherever  it  smells  big  riches. 
When  it  can  obtain  valuable  government  land 
for  $2.50  an  acre  and  sell  it  almost  Imme- 
diately for  $6,000  an  acre  or  more,  that  Is  a 
windfall.  And  that's  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  Green  River  Formation  oil  shale 
lands  of  the  West. 

In  1930,  not  many  years  after  oil  shale 
bureaucratic  bungling  first  began.  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  fearing  another  Teapot 
Dome  scandal,  withdrew  the  oil  shale  lands  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  from  lectslng. 
Later  In  1035  the  lands  were  opened  up  for 
oil,  gas,  and  sodium  leasing  under  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Neither  of  these  moves 
greatly  disturbed  the  land  grabbers  who  have 
relentlessly  tried  to  rob  the  public  of  a  vast 
treasure  trove  worth  more  than  $6  trUUon. 
But  beginning  with  Interior  Secretary  Oscar 
Chapman  and  his  Truman-era  predecessor, 
Julius  Krug,  land  patents  were  Issued  on  oil 
shale  claims  which  had  previously  been 
successfully  eliminated  through  legal  pro- 
ceedings— a  practice  that  was  obviously  Il- 
legal. That  action  has  cost  the  public  Its 
legal  and  moral  title  to  at  least  380,000  acres 
of  some  of  the  richest  land  In  America,  which 
contains  at  least  300  billion  barrels  of  recov- 
erable shale  oil.  That  oil  would  seU  on  the 
market  today  for  roughly  $3  a  barrel. 

This  illegal  patent-granting  practice  be- 
came an  accepted  "rule"  In  Interior.  It  con- 
tinued until  July,  1060,  when  a  few  pubUc- 
mlnded  Interior  attorneys  brought  the 
scheme  to  a  halt,  despite  then  Secre- 
tary Stewart  UdaU's  attempt  to  keep  It  go- 
ing. Later  great  efforts  were  made  by  private 
attorneys  representing  frontmen  and  "dum- 
mies" for  big  oil  to  overrule  these  depart- 
ment lawyers.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
in  a  decision  last  December,  upheld  the  In- 
terior lawyers  to  the  hilt. 

Thus,  the  Intsrlcv  Department,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years  or  more,  permitted  about  20 
percent  of  the  pubUcly-owned  Oreen  River 
Formation  oil  shale  to  pass  into  private  own- 
ership fraudulently.  Tlirougb  political  pres- 
sure, outright  fraud,  and  complete  misman- 
agement by  the  department,  most  of  this 
valuable  land  has  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
the  major  oil  companies  via  dummies,  front- 
men,  and  subsidiaries.  In  fact,  oU  companies 


are  wlUlng  to  pay  upwards  of  $6,000  an  acre 
for  msdlum-rleh  shals  land,  d«q;>lte  its  shaky 
legal  Utle.  This  already  patented  land  con- 
tains as  much  as  60  yean'  supply  of  oU  for 
the  entire  nation  even  If  only  one-fourth  of 
the  oil  Is  recoverable.  And  Washington 
wouldn't  dream  of  trying  to  get  this  UlegaUy- 
obtalned  land  back,  no  matter  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  says. 

The  fact  that  Interior  literally  gave  away 
this  valuable  resource,  which  belongs  to  aU 
Americans  in  the  most  legal  and  moral  sense, 
could  hardly  be  labeled  ansrthing  but  a  scan- 
dal. But  that  word  has  been  so  flaunted  In 
Washington  lately,  that  high  Interior  offi- 
cials seem  to  ignore  such  language. 

Secretary  UdaU  not  only  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  iUegaUy  Issued  patents  which  his 
predecessors  had  granted,  but  from  1061  to 
1064  he  permitted  then  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Carver  of  Idaho  (later  undersecretary  of 
Interior,  and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission)  to  continue  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  private  Interests  and  oU 
lobbyists.  But  even  with  Mr.  Carver's  co- 
operation, It  finally  became  apparent  to  the 
land  grabbers  and  high  Interior  officials  that 
they  would  have  to  find  other  ways  to  con- 
tinue their  looting  of  the  public  domain. 

If  the  goverrunent  had  lost  the  appeal  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  last  October,  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  charged,  one  speciUator 
alone,  a  former  Interior  employee,  woiUd  be 
close  to  making  $40  million  on  the  scheme. 
But  oil  companies  would  stand  to  reap  bU- 
llons  if  they  could  see  their  "dummies"  get 
control  of  more  of  the  disputed  land  for  $3.60 
an  acre. 

Regardless  of  such  behind-the-scenes  deal- 
ings, It  Is  Important  that  not  a  single  barrel 
of  shale  oil  has  yet  been  extracted  by  a 
demonstrated  commercially  economic  process. 
In  this  area  controversy  also  abounds. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  public 
domain  oU  shale  scandal  contend  there  is  as 
yet  no  proven  method  by  which  the  oU  can  be 
commerciaUy  extracted  from  the  shale;  hence 
there  can  be  no  scandal.  The  mineral  re- 
source in  the  ground,  they  Insist,  Is  not  worth 
a  thin  dime. 

Defenders  of  public  lands  In  the  West 
cotinter  this  argument  by  pointing  out  that 
the  absence  of  an  extraction  process  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  has  Illegally  sold  publicly-owned 
land  to  speculators  for  $3.60  an  acre.  The 
speculators  have  then  sold  the  land  to  the 
major  oil  companies  for  as  much  as  $6,000  an 
acre  in  multl-mlUlon-doUar  blocks.  With  such 
Information  common  knowledge  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  the  assumption  is  quickly 
reached  that  an  extraction  process  must  be 
close  at  hand,  perhaps  luider  security  wraps 
by  the  majors  or  why  would  such  a  high  price 
be  paid  for  worthless  ground? 

As  former  Washington  Post  staff  writer 
Julius  Dtischa  pointed  out  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  "Big  oU  wants  action  now  before  the 
cost  of  getting  the  oU  out  of  the  ground  is 
known  and  before  the  precise  value  of  the  oU 
can  be  determined." 

Actually,  oil  shale  production  haa  been 
going  on  since  1838  In  other  countrlee.  In- 
cluding Prance,  Scotland,  BrazU,  Sweden, 
and  Estonia.  Refineries  In  Estonia,  for  ex- 
ample, have  operated  since  World  War  I,  and 
are  currently  producing  66.0(X)  barrels  of 
shale  oil  per  day  from  a  much  less  rich 
source  than  Oreen  River  shale.  The  Russians 
now  convert  this  oil  Into  electricity  and 
transport  It  over  a  long  distance  to  eon- 
sumers. 

In  the  case  of  U.S.  shale  depoelts,  how- 
ever, not  one  red  cent  has  been  expanded  by 
either  government  or  Industry  along  this 
line,  despite  the  fact  that  electric  needs  are 
expected  to  increase  more  than  300  percent 
m  the  next  10  years. 

A  few  knowledgeable  conservationists  and 
economists  In  the  Rocky  Moiuitaln  West 
have  advocated  for  years  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (TVA)  type  approach  for  oU  ahale 


deTel<q>ment.  As  explained  by  Sen.  Paul 
Doui^as  In  his  neirty  released  book,  "In  Our 
Time,"  a  sound  scdutlon  to  the  oU  shale  prob- 
lem might  be  the  TVA  application — not  to 
put  the  government  Into  the  oU.  business, 
but  rather  to  convert  the  shale  oU  into  the 
nation's  ever-expanding  electric  needs 
through  a  government-chartered  agency.  For 
the  record,  this  la  a  business  in  which  the 
government  Is  already  fully  operative. 

In  another  recent  book,  "America,  Inc.," 
co-author  Jerry  Cohen,  former  legal  counsel 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, words  to  this  effect  were  straight 
forward:  "To  help  depose  the  government 
of  oil.  the  legitimate  government  should 
establish  a  corporation  of  the  TVA  type  to 
develop,  exploit,  and  seU  oU  shale  .  .  .  pub- 
lic ownership  makes  (it)  an  especially  grave 
potential  threat  to  the  multl-bUllon-dollar 
Investment  of  the  major  petroleum  com- 
panies In  reserves  of  liquid  oil,  pipelines,  and 
tankers.  These  companies  have  shown  no  aeal 
to  develop  oU  shale  and  so  long  as  they 
govern  the  government,  oil  shale  wlU  con- 
tinue to  remain  significantly  undeveloped." 

Other  and  perhaps  more  Idealistic  forces 
argue  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
government  itself  producing  jll  from  the 
Shale,  1ni>«m'MTh  as  these  are  already  public 
resources.  The  government  could  then  pro- 
vide the  fuel  needed  by  the  U.S.  Defertse 
Department,  the  largest  consumer  of  oU  and 
oil  products  In  the  world.  The  oU  companies 
natiirally  look  on  such  suggestions  as  heresy, 
because,  It  goes  without  saying,  they  now 
supply  aU  the  Defense  Department's  petro- 
leum needs  at  standard,  and  highly  profit- 
able, rates. 

Disregarding  which  of  these  two  hands 
Uncle  Sam  might  decide  to  play  In  coming 
months.  It  Is  evident  that  Informed  Anaer- 
Icans  must  see  to  It  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment does  not  turn  over  more  public  shale 
lands  to  the  major  oU  companies  for  pin 
money.  Studying  oU's  corrupt  history  from 
the  days  of  Splndletop  and  Teapot  Etome 
down  through  today's  behlnd-the-eoenes 
pressuring  In  Latin  America  and  the  Mid- 
east, plus  all  those  blUlon-doUar  tax  loop- 
holes and  price-stabilizing  oU  Import  quotas, 
a  method  to  protect  the  oU  shale  lands  must 
be  developed. 

To  keep  such  a  sleeping  giant  shielded 
from  the  grasping  clutches  of  big  oU  tycoons 
using  a  stacked  deck  of  high-salaried  law- 
yers and  lobbyists  may  require  a  strength 
of  character  which  the  Nixon  administration 
has  not.  as  yet.  dl^layed. 

Bio    On.    CONTKOLS    TBI    SBOW 

Washington  was  shocked  last  July  when 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  guardian  of 
the  public's  rich  oU  shale  lands  of  the  West 
valued  at  $6  trillion,  decided  to  grant  sodium 
leases  to  a  host  of  land  barons,  one  of  which 
Is  presented  by  President  Nixon's  fonner 
New  York  law  firm. 

Interfering  with  the  FedMal  Oovemment's 
clear  title  to  the  17,300  square  mUe  shale 
rich  lands  Is  a  20,000-acre  cloud  Involving 
sodium  preference  right  lease  appUcations 
for  which  former  Interior  Secretejy  Stewart 
Udall  must  be  Judged  solely  responsible. 

The  sodium  preference  right  lease  appli- 
cations are  based  upon  sodium  prospecting 
permlte  Issued  by  Interior  with  Mr.  Udall's 
bleaslng  In  1004.  They  pose  a  complex  legal 
problem  because  It  would  be  impossible  to 
remove  the  sodium  minerals  without  disturb- 
ing the  oU  shale.  Yet  the  shale  cannot  legally 
be  removed  under  sodium  leases.  And  as  be- 
fore, many  Interior  employees  privately  fe^ 
that  the  sodium  permits  and  lease  applica- 
tions were  filed  only  as  a  pretense  to  get  con- 
trol of  ths  shale.  The  precedent  setting  deci- 
sion to  award  these  leases  was  made  by  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogen  0.  B.  Mortoo  last 
July  e.  Prior  action  In  the  d^>artment  baa 
been  continually  plgeon-hdelng  the  requests 
since  1064. 
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Ik  JAaaarj  and  JMBrawy  erf  that  ywar  tami' 

Ing  at  l«Mt  a  qvartar  ot  a  mtlltow  rich  oil 
sbal*  kciM,  ware  fll«d  with  tte  CMomtfo  Land 
CMSea  o€  BLkf.  17<lia]'s  mtiXkam  ummt  tt»t  k* 
Bbould  have  (•eofnlaad  ttala  for  wbat  tt  plain- 
ly waa:  Jtiat  anotber  way  to  get  oontrol  e< 
the  pnUlc's  abale  naanaa.  Tbey  ny  Ike 
ahould  taava  proteetad  tta«  publtc  tntareat  by 
rejectlnc  ttom  paroUta. 

Moat  of  tba  sodium  permits  later  expired 
doe  to  Inaction  by  thalr  owners,  but  eight  of 
tbe  so-eaUed  proapectois  did  file  sodium  leaaa 
appllcatlona  and  requested  a  hearing  so  that 
tbey  might  obtain  tbe  ao.OOO  acres  of  ricli 
shale  lands  for  their  alleged  sodium  mining. 
Mr.  Udall  and  his  former  legal  adTlaor,  sollo- 
Itor  Edward  Weinberg,  granted  their  requests 
at  the  urging  of  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Oaear  Chapman. 

It  Is  Intereatlng  to  note  that  Chapmanli 
law  partner,  Martin  L.  Friedman,  formar 
legal  counsel  of  the  Denu)cratlc  National 
Committee,  represents  Adranoc-Roas  Corp., 
a  dlYersiflad  flnn  of  Chicago  wanting  some  Oif 
the  aodlom  leases.  But  to  illustrate  how  non^ 
partisan  oil  shale  has  become  politically.  Ad- 
vance-Boss Is  alao  represented  by  Franklin  B. 
Lincoln,  aaalstant  secretary  of  Defense  under 
Baeahower  and  a  former  member  of  Mr. 
Mlxon'B  New  York  law  firm.  Ano^er  membar 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  firm  la,  of  course,  John  B. 
Mitchell,  now  U.S.  Attorney  General,  whose 
)ob  Is  to  glTe  legal  advice  to  the  President. 

This  Is  all  part  of  the  reason  Waahlngton 
was  shocked  when  Interior  awarded  the 
leases.  The  fact  that  Secretary  Hlckel  had  It 
m  his  power  to  grant  the  leases  on  30.000 
acres  of  the  richest  mineral  land  In  the  world 
Is  not  disconcerting  since  his  White  House 
dismissal.  But  his  successor,  tit.  Morton,  has 
yet  to  prove  himself  an  active  guardian  Of 
public  lands.  Washington  sources  in  Interior 
suspect  that  Mr.  Morton  will  weaken  undar 
the  pressure  of  tbe  powerful  oil  lobby  still 
further  and  award  oU  shale  leases  near  elee- 
tion  time  next  year. 

Testifying  recently  before  a  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  the  controversial 
Alaska  pipeline  proposal,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  most  Interior  bureaucrats,  Mk. 
Morton  declared  that  Alaska  had  "sold  those 
oil  leases  too  early." 

The  new  secretary  was  quick  to  point  out 
that  "Any  decisions  that  we  make  are  net 
going  to  be  aiade  on  a  profit-loss  factor  In- 
herent to  any  economic  group.  They  will  be 
determined  on  the  national  need." 

Still  addressing  the  pipeline  question,  Sec- 
retary Morton  said  that  first  a  national  en- 
ergy p>oIlcy  should  be  established,  with  re- 
view of  such  factors  as  the  Impact  of  the 
Mld-Baat  conflict  on  world  oil  supply.  It  can 
b«  aaaumed  that  be  might  take  the  saiae 
position  with  the  ahale  controversy.  But  ke 
hasnt  yet. 

Rather,  Mr.  Morton  has  decided  to  lease 
away  a  portion  of  the  richest  shale  land  In 
hopes  big  oU  will  move  toward  a  more  seri- 
ous development  stage. 

The  President  ezpreaaed  tbe  belief  that 
"tbe  time  has  come  to  begin  the  orderly 
formulation  of  an  oil  abale  policy — not  by 
any  headlong  rush  toward  development,  but 
rather  by  a  well-conaldered  program  in  whlcb 
both  environmental  protection  and  tba  ro- 
covery  at  a  fair  return  to  the  government  aie  . 
cardinal  prlndplea  under  whlcb  any  leav- 
ing takes  place." 

But  he  did  not  elaborate  on  tbe  fact  tbs* 
the  VS.  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  has  sst 
off  four  test  exploslona  already  this  sununor 
on  tbe  Nevada  teat  range,  apecUleaUy  ds- 
slgnsd  to  help  extract  oU  from  tbe  sbale 
beds  at  a  later  date.  If  tbe  plan  works,  and 
If  Mg  on  will  later  foot  part  of  the  cost, 
there  win  otovloiMly  be  hmidrsds  of  saeb 
nuclear  explosions  tn  sliale  eonntry,  whlcb 
would  appear  to  bs  numlnf  bsadlong  tnto 
a  etastt  with  SBvlronBMirtallsts  Sfsijwlisis. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Morton  has  put 


feaiera  out  to  determine  11  snoogb  envlrott- 
mantal  salsgowrda  can  bo  ovarlooksd  to  an- 
ties  tho  bic  oU  boys  to  Isass  two  tncu  of 
land  saeb  in  Oolosado,  Utah,  and  Wyooilag 
In  Isto  1973.  And  It  goss  without  saying  that 
at  about  the  aaoie  tlma  tbe  Mlzon  Admlnla- 
tratlon  wlU  have  forgotten  atooot  Vietnam 
Papara  and  trips  to  Peking  and  bars  Ita  at- 
tention focused  on  huge  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  tbe  oil  barona. 


WASHINOTON  POST  ACCUSATIONS 
CONCERNINa  C-5A  ACCIDENT 
WITHOUT  MERIT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Poet  on  October  8, 1971,  pub- 
lished a  story  on  page  1  concerning  an 
accident  involving  a  C-5A  Jet  transport 
at  Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Okia.  That  story 
indicated  that  the  Air  Force  had  de- 
llberatrfy  withheld  the  information  con- 
cerning the  accident  and  the  grounding 
of  seven  additional  aircraft  until  the 
final  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill. 

I  should  nice  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  these  accusations  have  no  merit. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  not  tried  to  suppress  this 
accident.  In  fact,  the  damaged  aircraft 
was  photographed  by  the  press  the  day 
following  the  accident,  and  a  copy  of  a 
photograph  appeared  in  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  on  Friday,  October  1,  1971,  with 
the  following  cutline: 

Bird  Minus  Engine  Is  checked  at  Altus  Air 
base  Thursday  after  the  No.  1  engine  of  this 
four  engine  C-5  Oalaxy  transport  Just  fell  ofl 
onto  the  ground  Wednesday  when  the  pilot, 
MaJ.  Richard  Leal  revved  up  for  takeoff.  The 
plane  never  left  the  ground  and  there  were 
no  injuries,  but  a  small  fire  developed  on  the 
wing  where  the  engine  fell  off.  It  was  quickly 
extinguished. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  there  was 
never  any  withholding  of  information, 
either  by  the  Air  Force  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Daily  Oldahoman 
is  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  over 
280,000  daily  paid  subscribers.  It  is  read 
throughout  my  State  and  the  Southwest, 
and  copies  are  available  in  the  Marble 
Room  of  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  CAUSE  OP 
MINORITIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  Nation  has  made 
great  strides  in  realizing  its  objectives  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  These  years  are 
unparalleled  In  accompUsfaments  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination  have  no  idsce  In 
American  life  or  law.  Yet  the  critics  re- 
main, charging  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  done  little  or  noth- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  minorities. 
While  there  is  admittedly  much  more 
to  be  done,  progress  has  indeed  been 
made.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  a  case  in  point,  where  an  Intensive 
and  long-range  program  has  been  imple- 
mented. maUng  the  Q8A  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  minorities,  and  en- 
couraging their  upward  moUlHy  through 
recnUUnc  and  training  programs.  As  evi- 
dence oC  the  Gorenunent's  succcas  in  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  cause  of  minorities, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  "OSA  Ac- 


complishments in  Civil  Rights"  be  In- 
serted to  the  Recokb. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

06A   ACCOICPUBMMXNTS   IN    ClVH,  BSBRTa 

In  liareh  of  IMQ,  when  President  Mxon 
^>polnted  Robert  L.  Knnzlg  Administrator 
of  Oeneral  Dei  tleea,  be  inherited  a  highly 
unfortunate  and  unreq>oaslve  situation  la 
tbe  area  of  elvU  rights  both  In  terms  of  the 
agency's  internal  organisation  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  outside  parties.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  Kunzlg  has  done  his 
best  to  change  this — to  change  attitudes, 
practices  and  programs.  Following  Is  a  brief 
summary  of  accompllsbroenta  by  OSA  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights  since  1009. 

I.    MINORTTT    BTTSINESS    PBOGKAIC 

The  OSA  Minority  Business  Program  under 
section  8<a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  gives 
preference  to  the  minority  entrepreneur  In 
obtaining  Governmeut  contracts.  Adminis- 
trator Kunzlg  serves  as  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Procurement 
from  Minority  Business  Enterprise  for  tbe 
entire  Government,  and  baa  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  own  time  to  meeting  and  work- 
ing with  minority  businessmen.  To  demon- 
strate the  Administrator's  commitment  to 
this  program  a  comparison  Is  In  order.  In 
FY  1860  GBA  awarded  a  contracts  to  minor- 
ity businesses  worth  $346,676.  In  FT  1071 
to  June  1,  OSA  awarded  169  contracts  at  a 
value  of  S9.3  million.  Oovemment  wide  the 
figures  show  $8.8  million  worth  of  contracts 
awarded  to  nxlnorlty  contractors  in  FT  1969 
and  an  estimated  $62  million  In  FT  1971.  Tbe 
goal  for  FY  1972  Is  $100  mUllon. 

For  further  aid  minority  contractors  who 
are  often  operating  a  new  business  with  a 
tight  cash  flow,  OSA  has  set  up  special  pay- 
ment procedures  permitting  tbe  payment  of 
their  invoices   Immediately   upon  receipt. 

OSA  and  the  President's  Task  Force  have 
arranged  for  and  conducted  30  Federal  Pro- 
curement Seminars  for  minority  bualness- 
men  In  major  cities  across  the  country  dur- 
ing .calendar  year  1970:  as  of  this  date  IS 
nK>re  have  been  lield  this  calendar  year  and 
23  more  are  scheduled.  We  have  extended  the 
activities  of  our  Business  Service  Centers  lo- 
cated In  12  major  cities  to  emphasize  coun- 
seling of  minority  entrepreneurs  (some  12,- 
000  during  FT  1970)  on  Federal  contracting. 

To  further  publicize  this  program,  we  have 
developed  a  booklet  entitled  "P&rtnera  In 
Progress",  which  has  had  a  wide  distribution, 
and  we  have  produced  a  27-mlnute  film 
under  the  same  title  for  showing  to  private 
groups  and  during  public  service  television 
time.  The  film  portrays  clearly  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities  the  Nixon  Admlnlstrattoa 
commitment  to  minority  businessmen. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  your  constituents  should  you 
desire  them. 

XX.  TtawMU.  sm  ssLzcnow 
On  May  28,  1969,  Administrator  Kunzlg 
Issued  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  which  made 
the  availability  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  for  employees  of  proposed  Fed- 
eral facUlttea  a  factor  In  Federal  site  selec- 
tion. In  essence  tbe  amendment  says  that  la 
selection  of  sites  for  Federal  facilities  06A 
would  avoid  locations  which  would  work  a 
bardahip  on  employees  because  (1)  there  la 
a  lack  of  adequate  housing  available  for  low 
and  middle  ineoms  employees  within  a  lea- 
se nable  proximity  and  (3)  the  loeattoa  Is 
not  readUy  aeeoaaiblo  from  othar  areas  of  an 
urban  eenter.  Ws  eonslder  bousing  to  bs 
avaUaMe  only  if  It  la  available  to  aD  sm- 
ployess  on  a  non-dtserimlnatory  basts. 

KxseutlTS  Order  1 1519,  sponsosod  by  OSA, 
was  signed  by  President  Iflxon  on  Frtmsry 
T7,  1970.  Section  a(a)(l)  of  that  ordsr 
states: 
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"ConslderaUon  shall  be  given  In  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  Federal  faculties  to  the 
need  for  development  and  redevelopment 
of  new  communltlea  and  the  Impact  a  selec- 
tion will  have  on  improving  social  and  eco- 
nomic condltlona  in  the  area." 

Executive  Order  11812  Is  designed  to  aid 
in  accomplishing  a  number  of  social  and 
economic  goals  including  encouraging  the 
construction  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  relieving  unemployment,  aiding  In 
physical  development  of  new  towns  or 
rehabilitation  of  deteriorating  areas,  and 
reinforcing  other  Federal  programs  such  as 
model  cities  efforts. 

On  June  11,  1971,  OSA  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  HUD  formalizing  a  procedure 
whereby  HUD  wlU  advise  OSA  on  the  housing 
aspects  of  the  Executive  Order  (which  alao 
Includes  a  section  similar  to  the  above-men- 
tioned FPMR) . 

m.  OSA  orrxcx  or  civn.  kiqhts 

On  June  18,  1971,  Edward  E.  Mitchell  waa 
appointed  Director  of  OSA's  new  Office  of 
Civil  Bights.  This  office  will  direct  both 
OSA's  contract  compliance  program  and  Its 
equal  eniployment  program.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  highest  ranking  Negro  in  the  history  of 
OSA,  WlU  report  directly  to  the  Administra- 
tor. 

CONTaACT  COMPI.IANCI 

On  September  9,  1970,  OSA's  contract  com- 
pliance effort  was  reorganized  and  consoli- 
dated Into  one  office.  The  Department  of 
Labor  had  directed  that  OSA  aooompllsh 
1132  compliance  reviews  in  fifteen  Industriea 
by  the  end  of  FT  1971.  The  OSA  CompUanos 
Staff  has  completed  1283  reviews  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  1970,  to  June  14,  1971. 
This  represents  a  114%  completion  of  the 
Agency's  review  oonunltment  to  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 

Prior  to  the  reorganisation,  the  Agency 
had  not  Issued  a  single  show  cause  order  to 
a  contractor.  Since  the  recn^anlzatlon  the 
Contract  OompUance  Staff  has  Issued  twenty- 
eight  show  cause  orders. 

OSA  has  alao  moved  to  strengthen  Its 
contract  compliance  staff.  During  FY  1971 
tbe  Program  has  had  a  staff  of  62  persons. 
Our  budget  request  for  FT  1972  Is  for  131  per- 
sons and  an  Increase  In  budget  from  $713,000 
to  $1,648,000. 

AiTOINTltXITrS  ktn  PBOMOnONB 

On  taking  office  In  1969,  AdmlnlstratM- 
Kunzlg  upgraded  the  office  of  Executive  Di- 
rector of  EBO  to  bis  Immediate  staff  and 
placed  counterparts  on  the  staffs  of  each  of 
the  10  Regional  Admlnlstratcov.  This  initial 
move  was  followed  by  direction  to  our  per- 
sonnel officers  and  Central  Office  and  Re- 
gional supervisors  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  recruitment  and  advancement  of  mi- 
nority personnel.  The  number  of  minorities 
In  jobs  In  OSA  at  OS-10  or  above  has  In- 
c-eased  from  386  to  373  In  tbe  last  18  months, 
a  39.8%  Increase.  This  Includes  the  first  OS- 
18  and  the  first  OS-17  In  OSA  history.  In  ad- 
dition, minorities  have  gained  3008  of  SS70 
(34.1%)  general  schedule  promotions  from 
July  1,  1969,  to  June  14,  1971,  and  have  been 
appointed  to  3481  of  8033  (30.9%)  general 
schedule  vacancies. 

KECBOrrXNO  AND  TSAININa 

An  Intensified  recruiting  program  at  minor- 
ity colleges,  including  personal  visits  by  the 
Administrator  to  Clark  College  and  Califor- 
nia State  College,  resulted  in  minorities  fill- 
ing one  fourth  of  OSA's  recr\ilted  ]>08ltlons 
In  FY  1970.  As  of  June  14,  1971,  98  of  633 
(18%)  college  graduate  trainees  recruited 
since  January  1,  1970  are  minorities. 

We  have  also  instituted  special  programs 
designed  to  Increase  upward  mobility  and  to 
eliminate  dead-end  jobs  for  minorities  at 
lower  levels.  The  Training  and  Advancement 
Program  (TAP)  provides  opportunities  for 
upward  mobility  and  utilization  of  employees 
In  lower  level  OS  and  wage  grade  positions  on 


the  basis  of  potential  rather  than  experience. 
Of  139  TAP  tralnoes,  67  are  minority  (61S%). 

Tbe  Career  Advancement  Program  (CAP) 
provides  upward  mobility  and  utilisation  op- 
portunitlea  in  professions!,  administrative, 
and  technical  poaltlons  in  grades  OS-7 
through  OS-16  for  employees  with  potential. 
This  program  began  In  March. 

Many  of  ths  changes  at  OSA,  partioularly 
the  role  of  housing  In  Federal  site  selection, 
were  pointed  out  In  greater  depth  In  Admin- 
istrator Kunzlg's  testimony  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  June  16,  1971.  Copies 
of  this  testimony  are  available  from  the  OSA 
Congressional  Liaison  Office. 

As  Administrator  Kunzlg  said  at  that  time 
".  .  .  more  can  be  done  and  more  will  be 
done,  but  I  am  proud,  and  I  believe  Justi- 
fiably so,  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  rec- 
ord over  the  past  27  months." 

Chairman  Hesburgh  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Commission  praised  the  OSA  warmly  In  the 
name  of  all  members  of  the  Commission.  Vice 
Chairman  Horn  went  Into  a  detaUed  state- 
ment of  commendation  on  the  record.  Vari- 
ous members  congratulated  OSA  as  did  mi- 
norities In  the  audience  who  crowded  up  af- 
terwards to  echo  Chairman  Hesburgh 's  senti- 
ments. 


GENOCIDE.   DOES  SILENCE  MEAN 
APPROVAL? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
can  argue  that  under  our  law  silence 
means  approval.  For  example,  the  Con- 
stltuUoD  says  that  if  the  President  does 
not  explicitly  veto  a  bill,  Congress  being 
in  session,  then  that  bill  becomes  law. 
His  silence  Is  taken  to  mean  approval. 

Could  the  same  thing  happen  regard- 
ing the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention?  Could  our  si- 
lence be  taken  to  mean  that  we  approve 
of  the  crime  of  genocide?  I  certainly 
hope  not.  But  some  argue  that  that  Is  so, 
because  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  22  years  with- 
out being  ratified.  How  can  we  explain 
away  our  silence? 

Fortunately  we  have  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect this  misconception.  On  May  4  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  issued  a 
favorable  report  on  the  c<Hiventlon,  and 
it  is  now  on  the  Executive  Calendar  of 
the  Senate.  By  ratifying  the  convention 
we  can  show  the  world  that  'we  do  in- 
deed abhor  the  crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  our  silence  condemns 
us.  We  must  act  before  it  Is  too  late.  I 
urge  Uie  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  as  soon  as  possible. 


BENEFICIAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Bay 
National  Bank  It  Trust  Co.,  of 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  to  Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  letter  reveals  the  Important  and 
beneficial  impact  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  had  on  spurring 
local  economies  through  such  a  program 
as  the  guarantee  and  immediate  partici- 
pation programs. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  Florida  are  thriving  today  be- 
cause of  such  programs.  There  are  thous- 
ands aroimd  the  coimtry. 


The  Small  Business  AdminlstratiaD  Is 
doing  an  excellent  lob  and  deserves  the 
thanks  of  everyone  v^o  is  concerned 
with  the  success  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Bat  Nationai.  Bank  &  Tbost  Co., 

Panama  City,  Fla.,  Auffust  30,  1971. 
Mr.  RoBxxr  Clask, 

Director  of  the  Office  of  rinancial  Irutitu- 
tiont,  STtiall  Biisinets  AdmiiUstration, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Cijuuk:  The  Bay  Nationai  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Panama  City,  Florida  has  been  a 
participant  with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  approximately  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  over  $10,000,000.00  has  been 
made  available  to  over  140  small  businesses 
in  Bay  County  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  participation  with  our  Bank. 
We  preasntly  have  90  participation  loans  on 
our  books,  with  twelve  additional  loans  pend- 
ing. These  loans  have  assisted  virtually  ev- 
ery type  of  business. 

From  1961  through  1969,  Bay  County's  an- 
nual sales  grew  from  $76,136,000.00  to  $140.- 
649,000.00;  Its  population  grew  from  87,131 
to  76,383:  Its  bank  deposits  grew  from  $32,- 
767397.00  to  $99,286,311.00:  lU  savings  and 
loan  assets  grew  from  $30,663,691.00  to  $39,- 
960,430.00;  and  building  permits  issued  per 
year  Increased  from  $3,138,614.00  to  $9,609.- 
175.00.  Tbe  Bay  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co., 
which  Is  over  thirty-five  years  old  Increased 
Its  deposits  from  approzUnately  $13,000,000.00 
to  $42,000,000.00  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Those  statistics  are  fantastic  wbsn  aU  fac- 
tors are  taken  Into  oonslderatloii.  Without 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
progressive  minded  leadership  in  our  Bank, 
and  our  community.  It  is  possible  that  tbe 
past  ten  years  would  have  been  like  any 
other  ten-year  period  in  our  history. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration  has 
been  invaluable  to  our  area.  Our  Bank  has 
participations  In  all  types  of  SmaU  Business 
Loans,  Including  the  Ouaranty  and  Immedi- 
ate Participation  Program,  the  use  of  tbe  reg- 
tUar  and  SBLP  type  appllcaUon  form  and  tbe 
assistance  in  the  minority  entrepreneurshlp 
and  BOL  lotuis,  with  our  share  of  participa- 
tion ranging  from  10%  to  60%  of  tbe  loan. 
Our  losses  have  been  less  than  one-quarter 
percent  during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  fact,  otir  first  ysar^  ssrvlos  fee  paid  by 
tbe  Small  Business  Administration  exceeded 
our  losses  for  tbe  full  ten-year  period.  We 
are  very  pleased  with  an  agency  who  has  done 
so  much  for  our  small  area.  The  aid  to  our 
economy  cannot  be  measured  Tou  must 
also  realise  that  there  are  five  (6)  banks  tn 
our  community  with  all  now  parttelpatlng 
with  the  SnuJl  Buaineas  Administration  in 
Its  lending  program,  and  I  have  only  given 
to  you,  our  story. 

To  us,  at  Bay  National  Bank,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  needs  a  commenda- 
tion from  all  our  legislators  for  Its  vwy  able 
assistance  to  tbe  backbone  of  our  nation,  the 
small  business.  An  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment that  performs  as  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  does  can  never  be  com- 
mended enough.  Keep  up  this  exceUent  srork. 
Sincerely. 

CKAaixa  S.  Smitr, 
Senior  Vice  President. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   SMALL    TOWNS 
AND  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
magazine  Nation's  Business  for  October 
contains  an  exceUent  arUele  on  the  small 
towns  of  America  and  how  these  oom- 
munlties  can  be  econamleaUy  prosperous 
and  pleasant  places  to  live  and  raise  a 
family. 
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The  Article  cites  wvcraLl  examples  of 
viable  small  towzu  In  vartouc  parts  of  (tie 
country  and  calls  attention  to  their  «|DO- 
nomic  aod  social  advantages  over  lane, 
congested  metropolitan  areas. 

The  development  oX  small  towns  imd 
rural  America  has  been  a  major  thrust 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  In  recent  weeks,  and  we  have 
been  rreatly  encouraged  by  Increasing  In- 
terests, urban  and  rural,  in  this  project. 
We  are  at  present  confronted  with  a  ||t- 
uatlon  in  which  7&  percent  ot  the  people 
live  on  about  2  percent  of  the  land.  It 
gets  worse  every  day.  In  my  Judgment,  a 
reversal  of  the  massive  m-ban  to  rural 
migratlan  must  be  a  top  priority  of  Con- 
gress in  this  decade. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  article  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artiele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrccmo. 
as  follows: 

Tm  LiTiN'  Is  Kiar 
(Bjr  StaiUey  8eliul«r) 

Dont  write  oS  Amertaa's  MaAll  towns. 

It's  trae  many  are  ileellnlng  or  vftna  dyUig. 
But  a  great  many  sre  rtrj  mucb  ailTe.  And  % 
lot  Mw  growing  rapkDy. 

While  bumneas  dew 1 1 1»  much  ot  the  cretflt 
for  the  Tlgar  of  UKraaanda  of  ameU  towns, 
equal  credit  muat  go  to  tho  craallty  of  snatll 
town  life,  which  oontlnuea  to  attract  couat- 
leaa  people  from  the  harried  dtles. 

SmaU  towns  have  pf<oblema  too,  but  they 
aomehpiw  tfont  aaem  ao  onerous  where  every- 
ooe  hnowa  ererytiody  else  and  moat  probleais 
are  out  in  the  open  for  all  to  share. 

Aa  Important  reaaon  why  the  earreut  Tl- 
tallty  of  snaQ  towna  haa  not  reeetved  wider 
raoognltloo  may  be  unerltloal  aoeeptanoe  of 
Cenaua  Bureau  raporta  that  the  popolatlon 
of  faMMa  and  rural  eovnmunttlee  haa  deellaed 
la  the  test  half-eentory  from  O  to  30  fer 
oant  of  the  total  pofnilatloB. 

Putting  It  that  way  obacurea  the  fact  that, 
in  the  same  period,  the  number  of  rural  rssl- 
danta  actually  Inemaiid — from  51. S  milllDn 
toBeAaatntoa. 

"Tbara  haa  bean  too  much  generallAbig 
about  soMkU  towns,"  oomplaliia  eeonomlat  Al- 
fred Hong.  "Tba  people  who  are  saying  siaall 
towns  are  dead  simply  muat  not  be  looking 
at  them  hard  enough.  Inataad,  they  see  that 
aooaa  aman  towna  In  the  Flalna  Statea  ere 
dacllnlBg  and  (hay  JuB^>  to  the  eonelualon 
that  aU  aman  towna  throughout  the  eomttry 
are  ha  the  aame  boat." 

This,  wm,j9  Ife'.  Bong,  who  le  director  of  te- 
for  the  Bui»a|  of  Buying  IMaei,  piih- 
by  galea  sraaafremenf.  ~)uet  laat  my. 
JjoctL  wfaaS'a  happening  to  aamn  towna  in 
Oatlfomla.  Florida.  minoU,  Ohio  and  Mla- 
ataslppl.  lii&ny  are  healthy,  grvwlug.  Aod 
that's  true  of  a  lot  of  oUmt  small  towna  alae- 


la  addition  to  rural  population  growth, 
tfaare  la  other  evldenee  to  sn^iort  Mr.  Boogf's 

view: 

Of  the  4.300  towna  with  populations  of  S,- 
600  to  10.000,  7a  per  eent  grew  la  the  11 
while  only  3>  per  cent  deellnad  la  p 
tlon.  Losers  exceeded  gainers  la  only  four 
•tatea.  (The  Cenaua  Bureau  does  not  clas4f  y 
towna  tn  that  population  category  as  rural 
cotnmuniUea  and  a  considerable  number  of 
tbem  are  in  fact  suburbs  of  cities,  but  a  great 
many  are  far  out  la  tha  ooontry,  aa  rural  aa 
any  hamlet  on  the  ITanaas  pialila.) 

Every  small  town  In  Connecticut  has  in- 
creaaed  la  alnt  ta  the  Issg  dacada. 

In  ITiNssfcs.  suppoaadly  osia  of  the  states 
In  which  small  towna  are  dying  faataat.  In- 
cotporated  vmagas  and  smaU  cities  that 
gained  population  In  the  aame  period  oat- 
numbered  those  that  withered. 

The  Oeosus  Bureau  Is  now  trngtimtm  to 
Identify  highly  populated  counties  that 


been  shown  a  surprlalng  eapadty  for  growth 
whan  nearby  eountlea  wore  decUatag.  The 
"growth  esntata"  Include  aaob  dtestae  piaees 
aa  Ooffee  County.  Ala.;  CaaaptoeU  County, 
Wyo.;  and  Oiand  Isla  Oovaty.  Vt. 


Why  are  smaH  towna  still  growing?  The 
reasons  vary. 

Some  are  rtmck  by  what  could  be  called 
economic  lightning. 

OU  was  discovered  near  OUlette.  seat  of 
Wyoming's  Campbell  County,  and  the  oom- 
muntty  doubled  In  alee.  Naples,  Pta.,  gained 
audden  prominence  aa  a  winter  resort  and  Its 
population  tripled. 

A  group  of  developers  chose  WatervlHe  Val- 
ley, 1».H.  for  a  ski  resort.  Wllkesboro.  N.C., 
waa  selected  aa  the  site  of  Wltkea  Community 
Conege  and  there  waa  an  additional  Influx 
of  population  after  the  town  acquired  several 
clothing  factorlea. 

Other  towna  grow  more  slowly  aa  newcom- 
ers arrive  to  take  over  existing  bualnesaea 
and  the  former  owners  remain  lii  retirement 
or  other  activities. 

Still  other  communities  don't  wait  for 
growth  to  be  thruat  upon  them.  Their  civic 
leaders  work  hard  to  bring  It  about  by  tj»irirtg 
steps  necessary  to  attract  new  industry. 

In  iseo.  the  town  of  Coaad  in  oentral  Ne- 
braaka  had  only  S,180  population  aa  a  farm 
and  nxlUlng  center.  A  group  of  citizens  then 
organized  an  industrial  development  cam- 
paign. 

The  flrat  major  suecesa  waa  persuading  the 
Monroe  Auto  Bqulpment  Co.  to  locate  a  new 
plant,  which  employs  650  workers.  In  Ooaad. 
Blnce  than,  other  bua In  eases  have  Okoved  In. 

Today,  Coaad  has  grown  to  4,230  people 
(Lexington,  the  county  scat,  gained  only  4g 
In  the  same  period)  and  further  growth  Is 
expected  fn>m  a  drtve  to  provide  housing  for 
Mfmroe  workers  who  still  eommute  from  arur- 
roundliig  towna  and  famw. 

"ThereiB  no  doubt  about  It,  we're  going  to 
keep  on  growing.**  says  Joe  Alveraon,  editor 
of  the  Tri-Citt  Tribun*. 

LOTS  *o  orrsa 

Mr.  Alverson,  who  arrived  in  Ooaad  from 
Colorado  In  IMS,  views  his  sdopted  eommu- 
nity  as  "a  nice,  clean  town  with  lots  to  oiler. 
Tou  might  not  think  It  looks  like  mueh.  but 
It's  a  One  place  to  live." 

And  the  Monroe  company  Is  equally  de- 
lighted with  its  choloe.  "Everything's  worked 
out  wondartully  wen,"  says  Larry  Meares,  In- 
dustrial relations  director. 

"Ton  might  aay  weYe  oommltted  to  amall 
towna.  They  offer  an  excrilent  environment 
for  us. 

"People  seem  to  have  a  more  distinct  set 
of  morea  than  thoae  In  large  cities.  Further- 
more, the  people  are  more  alike.  That  tenda 
to  make  It  easier  for  an  employer  to  Identify 
bis  employees'  needs  and  to  satisfy  them. 

"Thus,  you  get  a  closer,  more  productive 
relationship.'* 

The  head  of  a  company  tlMi  balpa  bual- 
neases  locate  new  plant  sites  Is  one  of  the 
most  vocal  of  the  aatmll  town  anthuslssts. 
Leonard  C.  Yaaean,  chairman  of  Fantua  Co., 
says  that  small  towns,  while  obviously  not 
right  for  every  company.  oSer  many  advan- 
tages. 

"Wage  ratea.  taxes  and  living  ooeta  are 
lower  than  in  eltlee,"  Mr.  Taseen  lepoi'ts. 
"Productivity  is  higher  and  work  stoppages 
fewer.  Brnployes  loyalty  Is  excellent." 

TWD  UP  WITH  SUBTTSBIA 

A  lack  of  cultural  facilities  Is  the  only 
real  remaining  drawback  In  small  towna, 
ha  says,  but  "on  the  other  hand,  Itfe  can 
be  very  pleasant.  I'd  say  the  rsacitloii  of  men 
who  have  moved  to  small  towns  la  almost 
universally  favorable." 

BmaU  towna  are  proving  to  bold  attrac- 
tions for  Individual  famlllea,  aa  well  aa 
Industries. 

In  bsez.  Conn.,  a  leisurely  UtUs  out-of- 
the-way  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 


nsctlcut  Biver.  a  young  housewife  explains: 
"We  eanka  hare  beoauae  we  were  fruatrated 
by  Buburbia. 

"It  waa  the  whole  btialness  of  power  mow. 
ers  aod  country  dubs,  of  going  down  to  ths 
shopping  center  Saturday  morning  and  put- 
ting a  dime  in  a  meter  two  blocka  from 
where  you  wanted  to  be.  It  waa  wghtin^  traf- 
fic lams  and  cbaufTeurlng  kids  to  «*»n^'|nf 
class." 

Says  her  husband : 

"We  were  Just  fed  up.  We  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  rat  race,  to  live  a  more  relaxed. 
natural  life." 

Essex  waa  once  a  magnet  for  the  retired. 
Now,  some  of  the  newcomers  are  younger  men 
transferred  to  the  small  and  medlum-slae 
plants  moving  Into  the  general  area.  Some 
commote  to  Hartford  or  Wew  Haven— or  even 
New  Tork — over  superhighways.  Other  new 
residents  are  manuTsctorers'  repreaentatlves 
or  salesmen  who  work  out  of  thetr  homes.  A 
few  are  airline  pilots  who  fly  only  part  of  the 
month  and  have  the  rest  of  It  to  themselves. 

Pour  years  ago,  a  young  saleaman  moved 
from  Indianapolis  to  Nashville.  Ind.  (popula- 
tion: 760).  He  now  commutea  daily  by  oar — 
a  100-mlle  round  trip. 

"You'd  think  Td  be  sick  of  driving."  ha 
says,  "but — I'm  surprised  myself — I'm  not. 
I  cant  tell  you  how  much  less  tense  and 
more  happy  we  are,  living  here." 

In  Exeter.  N.H.,  (population:  8.900)  a 
young  engineer  vrho  quit  his  Job  rather  than 
be  transferred  etiioes  the  sentiments  of  gen- 
erations of  small  town  Americana: 

"A  maaii  town  Is  Just  a  warmer,  easier  place 
to  live  life  aa  3rou  and  your  kids  want  It,  not 
as  social  pressures  say  you  must." 

CcmrcmATm  T?roPiA:   RPD? 
(By  John  W.  Joanls) 

The  time  may  aoon  be  upon  ua  In  the 
UiUted  States  when  the  Job  wlU  follow  the 
man  rather  than  the  man  pursuing  the  Job, 

And,  whan  that  occurs.  It  bodea  only  good 
times  for  many  of  the  smaller  nTmmnnltias 
in  our  land. 

This  view,  I  am  aware,  puts  me  In  direct 
opposition  to  moat  of  the  natlon'a  urbanolog- 
Ists,  sociologists,  demographers  and  poUU- 
clans.  They  atUI  hold  that  the  nation  la  go- 
ing metropolitan,  that  nine  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans will  Itve  In  urban  centers  by  the  year 
2000. 

Admittedly,  my  personal  survey  Is  of  the 
horseback  variety.  But  we  do  employ  5jD00 
I>eople  in  72  olBoee  across  the  nation,  and 
transfer  several  hundred  of  them  each  year. 

We  are  oosista  ntly  bringing  In 
field  offlcee — moat  of  tbesn  In  huge 
polltan  areas — to  our  hcadquartara  aS 
Stevens  Point.  Wise  They  and  thetr  faoslttw 
oome  roluctanUy.  skeptleal  of  doing  tlOM  ks 
the    piney-woods    Siberia    of    oentral    Wl»- 


Three  years  later,  vrhen  we  procaote  thtaa 
sgain.  taaek  to  the  action  in  DetroSt,  Ohles#n. 
Atlanta  or  New  York,  they  leave  kicking  sad 
eereamlng.  often  pleading  to  oontlnoe  Uvlng 
the  good  life  of  Stevens  Point. 

The  snbartaaa  ethle  Is  fast  disappearing  as 
the  only  religion  of  the  young  organisation 
man  on  the  make.  He  Is,  Indeed,  baianctng 
his  family's  quality  of  life  "g^'w-t  Its  quan- 
tity of  life.  He  U  finiUng  that  in  urban 
America  today,  more  Is  leas. 

m  one  survey,  pollster  Lou  Harris  ssked: 
What  do  you  consider  the  Ideal  type  of  arsa 
to  live  tnr  Only  17  per  cent  selected  the  city. 

By  itSO,  half  the  nstlon'B  work  foroo  wlU 
be  producing  or  servicing  products  that  do 
not  exist  today.  Thousands  of  new  plants 
will  be  built  somewhere  In  this  natloa  by 
1080. 

"Somewhere"  oould  be  the  smaU  town, 
TT.  8.  A.  How  small?  I  dont  rsally  know. 
Perhaps  somewhere  between  10,000  and  300.- 
000 — at  least  much  smaller  than 
Baltimore.  Dallas  and  St.  Louis. 

More  Important  than  sise.  It 
the  accommodations  and   recreational  and 
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educational  facilities,  the  general  quality  of 
the  environment. 

For  example,  a  college  or  university  with  a 
cultural  and  academic  Impact  on  the  oom- 
muolty  is  an  enormous  plus.  Boliool  and 
medical  opportunities  must  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  the  suburban  facilities  many  of  our 
young  have  experienced. 

The  nearness  of  ski  slopee;  lakes  for  sail- 
ing, water  skiing  or  fishing;  beaches  and 
public  hunting  grounds  slso  means  a  great 
deal. 

IX  a  large  metropolitan  center  with  its 
stores,  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels  and  pro- 
fessional sports  teams  is  reasonably  near — 
three  or  four  hours'  driving  on  a  good  high- 
way—that, too,  is  a  plus.  An  attitude  of 
progress,  an  open  society  that  tolerates — or 
even  weloomea — new  Ideas  is  appealing  to 
young  adults. 

Our  young  people's  values — their  emphasis 
on  the  quality  of  life — is  a  tremendoue  force 
for  change,  not  to  be  completely  discounted 
by  technological  data  and  erudite  scholars. 

To  the  kind  ol  cities  I  have  described, 
young  activists  and  young  Industries  will 
soon  be  going  "over  the  hill"  from  the 
crowded,  uncomfortable,  often  unsafe  and 
unhealthy  lubon-euburban-lndustrlal  sec- 
tors cf  this  land.  The  young  wUl  go  because 
they  want  to;  businesses  because  they  have 
to — for  economic  and  political  reasons. 

Indeed,  where  previously  the  man  followed 
the  Job.  soon  the  Job  will  follow  the  man  and 
his  desire  for  a  better  life. 


LOCAL  INmATIVE  AND  THE  RE- 
NEWAL OF  A  KANSAS  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  rural 
community  developmMit  is  becoming  in- 
cresisingly  recognized  as  a  national  neces- 
sity. We  seek  to  expand  economic  and 
social  opportunities  in  rural  America  be- 
cause consideration  of  general  equity  de- 
mands it.  But  we  also  seek  to  develop 
our  rural  communities  as  a  means  of 
achieving  a  more  balanced  naticmal 
growth  in  the  future.  We  must  break  the 
trends  which  are  producing  overcrowded 
megalopolises  and  underdeveloped  rural 
communities. 

To  achieve  this  goal  of  balanced 
growth,  we  must  have  national  action 
programs.  And  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
growing  support  in  the  Congress  for  new 
rural  development  efforts. 

But  while  national  programs  are  de- 
manded, we  all  recognize  that  local  initia- 
tive and  self-help  is  the  first  essential 
step  in  any  rural  revitalization  effort.  An 
excellent  example  of  such  local  spirit  and 
initiative  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  northwest 
Kansas  community  of  Oberlln.  The  com- 
munity's effort  at  self-help  revival  Is  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  September  30, 
1971,  issue  of  Farmland  News. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  impressive  and 
Interesting  story  and  I  £isk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccou), 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SELT-HSLP     RXVTVINO     a     KAKaSS     COXlfUIfTTT 

(By  Prank  WhltstU) 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  a  young  doctor  wav- 
ing cheerily  as  he  rolls  by  on  a  hieyde  sym- 
bolises as  much  as  anything  the  attempt  of 
Oberlln,  Kan.,  to  swim  upstream  In  a  rlvar 
of  rural  dsoUne. 

Indeed,  there  are  two  young  dooton  irho 
roll  around  on  bicycles  in  this  Horthwest 
Kansas  oommunlty  of  ajBOO  peisoos  that  has 


decided  to  do  more  than  wrtng  Its  hands  over 
problems  beeettlng  Amerloa*s  hinterland. 

OberUn's  medical  oare  pulse  bears  men- 
tion because  the  town  came  perlloualy  doae 
to  joUilng  the  ranks  cf  mrsl  communitlss 
that  have  no  doctor.  At  one  tluM  there  had 
been  five.  Then  there  was  only  one,  and  he 
was  terminally  ill.  Leaders  put  together  $17,- 
000  to  facilitate  a  search  for  medical  help. 
Now  there  are  the  two  doctors,  who  came 
to  Oberlln  from  Indian  reservation  work  In 
the  Southwest,  and  a  dentist. 

"That  was  the  turning  point,"  says  Phil 
Plnley.  the  Decatur  County  extension  agent 
whom  many  credit  with  sparking  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  town.  "When  this  town  decided 
it  was  going  to  survive." 

Without  doctors,  Plnley  says  he  wouldn't 
have  stayed.  "There  was  an  Illness  In  my 
family  a  while  back  when  we  had  to  have  a 
doctor  within  30  minutes,"  he  said,  '"mat  was 
enough  for  me." 

There  Is  tangible  evldenee  of  Oberlln's 
headway  the  moment  you  turn  off  U.S.  36  and 
head  "downtown."  What  used  to  be  little 
more  than  a  "2-lane  cowpath"  is  now  a  di- 
vided 4-lane  route  with  a  statue  In  the  me- 
dian that  a  town  many  times  Oberlln's  size 
would  be  proud  to  have. 

Carved  out  of  limestone  by  Pete  Pelten.  Jr., 
of  Hays,  Kan.,  at  a  bargain  low  rate  for  bis 
labor,  the  "Pioneer  Family"  shows  a  father, 
ntother,  son  and  daughter  with  arms  locked 
In  symbolizing  the  stoicism  of  Oberlln's  for- 
bears who  helped  settle  the  plains.  Oberlln 
area  residents  contributed  •2,000  to  Its  cost, 
and  this  was  matched  by  the  State  Cultural 
Arts    Commission. 

Emphasizing  Oberlln's  heritage  and  its  de- 
pendence on  farming,  the  statue  helped  unite 
rural  and  town  folk  on  the  effort  to  up- 
grade Oberlln's  Image,  Howard  Kesslnger, 
editor  of  the  wide-awake  Oberlln  Herald, 
believes. 

A  block  or  two  past  the  statue  is  the 
renovated  Main  Street  shopping  district. 
Much  neater  than  what  you're  accustomed 
to  finding  in  rural  towns.  Newly  Installed 
canopies  over  store  fronts  and  artistic  light 
globes  give  one  the  intended  Impression  that 
the  businessmen  Inside  are  doing  all  right. 

The  Idea  for  sprucing  up  Oberlln  was 
brought  b<u:k  by  Bmest  Woodward,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Herald  until  hla  death,  from 
a  visit  to  a  Canadian  town  that  had  put 
on  a  new  face  and  thereby  helped  Improve 
Its  economic  rating. 

Leaders  turned  to  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Planning  at  Kansas 
State  University  for  free  suggestions  on  how 
to  get  Oberlln  moving.  K-State  design  stu- 
dents c&me  to  town  (Oberlln  paUd  only  their 
expenses)  and  reoonunended  a  new  land- 
scaped entrance  way  off  UJ3.  S8,  refiu-blshlng 
of  store  fronts  or  the  erection  of  canoplee 
(the  merchante  did  both),  the  statute  and  a 
pedestrian  mall. 

The  K-State  Ideas  proved  the  need  for 
planning,  said  Kenneth  Rydqulst,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  next 
step  was  the  hiring  of  a  planmng  firm.  There 
was  no  thought  of  taking  up  the  brick  pave- 
ment. This  pleased  the  oldtlmers  who  could 
remember  the  days  when  farmers  nunbled 
over  those  bricks  In  horse-drawn  buggies  and 
viragons. 

T^otal  ooet  of  canopies  and  lights  came  to 
about  aSO.OOO  with  merchants  paying  the 
$41,000  cost  of  the  canopies  and  the  city  fi- 
nancing the  lights.  Because  of  a  similar  effect 
provided  by  the  canopy-eheltered  sidewalks,  a 
pedestrian  mall  now  appears  unlikely. 

But  the  Obecltn  resurgence  goes  beyond 
freehenlng  up  Iifaln  Street  and  wectlng  a 
status.  Virtually  rsady  for  play  In  late  sum- 
msr  waa  a  9-hoIe  golf  course  built  largely 
with  i^edges  and  contributions.  The  course 
is  in  a  480-acre  municipal  park  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  state.  Because  Sappa 
State  Park  was  being  neglected  (sUt  nearly 
filled  its  lake)  Oberltn  leaders  waged  a  suc- 


cessful effort  in  the  legislature  for  the  dty 
to  take  It  over. 

The  park  Is  also  a  home  now  for  a  branch 
of  the  Cookaon  HUls  (OUahofna)  Christian 
echoed  and  Boys  Etanch.  About  30  youn«rters 
ranging  In  age  from  S  to  17  are  housed  In 
the  park  and  serve,  with  their  leaders,  as 
caretakers.  These  boys  are  there  because  they 
are  homeless  or  dtilnquwit.  They  attend 
Oberlln  schools,  and  have  been  well  accepted, 
says  Editor  Kesslnger. 

A  few  eyebrows  may  have  been  raised  over 
welcoming  "delinquent"  boys  Into  the  area, 
but  the  general  feeling  of  the  citizenry  was 
healthy.  "Somebody  haa  to  do  this, "  Kee- 
slngw  adds.  "Why  not  lu?" 

The  Kansas  City  Star.  In  an  editorial  on 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  provide  $1.1 
bUllon  next  year  for  rural  ccxnmunltles 
(with  the  Implied  proviso  that  It  shoaild  go 
to  those  conununltles  that  try  to  help  them- 
selves), dted  Oberlln  as  an  example  of  a 
town  that  could  benefit  from  such  a  move. 

Singling  out  Oberlln's  aocompllshments, 
the  Star  noted  that  "such  revitalization  isn't 
easy.  It  requires  planning,  cooperation,  a 
dogged  resolution  to  succeed — and  money." 

Of  the  golf  course,  Kesslnger  observed:  "It 
was  one  of  those  things  we  had  to  do.  We 
were  losing  ground.  Projects  such  ae  the 
golf  course  interest  our  young  i>eople." 

Another  activity  catching  on  in  the  Oberlln 
area  Is  Joint  participation  In  hog  feeding 
operations.  Three  or  fotir  persons  put  up 
about  $500  each  and  help  provide  financial 
backing  for  the  one  doing  the  actual  feed- 
ing. John  A.  Juenemann,  manager  of  the 
Decatur  Cooperation  Association,  thinks  such 
projects  are  helping  to  unite  people  and  tie 
them  to  the  oommunlty. 

"A  fellow  may  not  have  much  managerial 
ability,"  Juenemann  added,  "but  participa- 
tion m  these  small  corporations  gives  him 
a  feeling  of  involvemwit,  belonging  aiMl 
pride  of  ownership,  without  having  to  risk 
more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars." 

Plnley  sees  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  such  activities  as  a  major  feedlot  planned 
for  the  area,  dairying,  pork  processing,  irri- 
gation, and  bay  processing. 

The  drive  to  finance  oonstructlon  of  a  oom- 
munlty feedlot  la  the  big  news  In  Oberlln  at 
the  moment.  Thirty-two  persona,  all  residents 
of  Decatur  County,  are  putting  up  $216,000 
toward  a  goal  of  $360,000.  The  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  Is  expected  to  provide 
$600,000  loan  for  the  balance. 

I»ush  for  the  feedlot  got  Impetus  when 
a  group  of  Oberlln  leaders  viaiteci  Hereford, 
Tex.,  last  winter  and  saw  the  Impact  large- 
scale  feeding  operations  have  had  on  that 
area.  The  KnnBann  came  home  determined  to 
duplicate  the  Texans'  success. 

Howard  Benton,  chairman  of  the  feed- 
lot  campaign,  said  an  option  has  been  taken 
to  buy  land  for  a  12,000-head  feedlot  five 
miles  north  of  Oberlln.  With  the  lot  would 
come  such  allied  benefits  as  stimulus  to  Irri- 
gation, saving  on  feeding  grain  at  home 
rather  than  shipping  It  out  and  paying 
freight  costs,  and  spinoff  from  more  process- 
ing services. 

"It's  the  time  for  gutsy.  Innovative  lead- 
ership," said  Plnley.  "If  we're  going  to  stick, 
we've  got  to  do  things  differently.  That  trip 
to  Hereford  Is  an  example  of  the  new  think- 
ing. For  the  first  time,  all  of  us — doctors, 
lawyers,  farmers,  the  co-op — were  together 
on  something." 

Plnley  traces  much  of  Western  Kansas' 
woes  to  the  fact  It  "got  booked"  on  wheat 
as  a  result  of  wars  that  brought  big  prices 
for  ths  bread  cereal. 

"Anybody  can  grow  wheat."  Plnley  says. 
"Our  pec^le  should  have  been  letirnlng  about 
things  like  sheep.  And  It's  a  shame,  with 
the  big  mai^ets  of  Lincoln  and  Wichita  so 
near  that  we  let  dairying  fade  out.  WeTe  got 
to  get  more  Into  the  lan  wartng  end  of  things. 
When  you  rtilp  a  raw  product,  you  oant  bar- 
gain on  price." 
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nnlay  tblnlu  tbftt  what  singer  3\mmy 
D««n  bM  don«  with  hl«  pork  operation  at 
Plalnylew,  T«..  oould  be  done  at  Oberlia 
U  "we  Juat  quit  thinking  of  ouraelves  a4 
farmera.  or  doctors  and  what-have-you  and 
all  of  MM  think  of  ourselves  as  bualnessmeui 
and  put  our  money  Into  Decatur  County." 

Oberltn  is  pushing  for  a  home-grown  re« 
vlval.  "We  want  to  be  more  than  Just  thi 
Ubor  for  outside  money,"  Flnley  explained. 

No  one  Is  saying  the  feedlot  repreeenu  « 
sure-fire  panacea  for  Oberlln's  problema. 
Some  feedlots  have  turned  out  far  leas  than 
successful.  Keeping  them  full  can  pose  « 
problem,  and  you  often  need  the  sharpest 
of  pencils  to  oome  out  with  a  profit. 

Russell  Kaulston,  who  farms  4.000  acrei 
with  a  son.  raises  an  Interesting  point,  toow 
What  happens,  he  asks,  if  most  of  the  grain 
now  being  shipped  out  U  fed  at  home?  Will 
the  railroad  use  declining  business  as  an 
excuse  to  drop  service?  With  the  growing  em- 
phasis on  the  export  market,  where  would 
this  leave  Decatur  producers? 

Raulston  can't  be  shrugged  off  as  "hang- 
ing crepe"  amidst  Oberlln's  enthusiasm.  Still, 
as  Plnley  says,  this  Is  a  time  for  Innovation 
and  Oberlln  appears  bent  on  doing  things 
differently— U  that's  what  It  takes  to  stay 
alive. 

"There's  been  too  much  emphasis  on  pro- 
duction, getting  that  extra  bushel  or  two 
yield  Just  to  stay  even  with  higher  costs," 
the  county  agent  said.  "People  out  here  ara 
fed  up  reading  about  the  big  wage  settle- 
ments In  Industries  that  aren't  as  basic  aa 
the  fiber  and  food  they  represent.  It's  time 
they  learned  to  bargain.  Co-ops  have  heli>ecl 
keep  farmers  alive,  but  they  deserve  mora 
than  Just  to  hang  on." 

OberUn  folk  like  to  recall  they've  taken 
Chancea  before  and  things  have  turned  out 
all  right. 

Some  years  back,  for  example,  the  are» 
voted  bonds  for  a  major  school  improvement 
despite  the  fact  crops  had  been  the  "worst 
In  16  years."  Seems  It  rained  the  night  they 
voted  the  bonds,  and  that  was  regarded  as 
another  "txirnlng  point." 

There  have  been  even  grimmer  times  la 
Oberlln — such  as  that  September  day  back 
in  1878  when  a  band  of  Northern  Cheyenne* 
strayed  from  their  reservation  and  singled 
out  Oberlln  as  the  target  of  the  last  Indian 
raid  In  Kansas.  They  killed  10,  and  a  tall 
grave  marker  la  visible  from  U.S.  36. 

The  massacre  might  have  been  avoided 
bad  Fort  Leavenworth  placed  more  credencf 
in  reports  that  the  Cheyerme  were  on  th« 
prowle  in  that  region  and  sent  help  sooner. 

This  time  Oberlln  appears  determined  to 
find  "salvation"  from  within.  It  la  not  looklnf 
to  outside  help  or  government  handouta. 
While  It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  for  a  rural  oom« 
munlty  Jxist  to  stand  still  these  days.  Oberlla 
appears  determined  to  move  ahead. 

If  the  town  succeeds.  It  may  provide  « 
model  for  rural  regeneration.  If  It  doesn't, 
the  Oberlln  folk  will  have  had  the  thrill  of 
trying. 


DANGERS  INHERENT  IN  IGNORINa 
LESSONS  OP  HISTORY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  appears, 
at  times,  that  mankind  dooms  itself  to 
repeat  mistakes  of  the  past  instead  of 
heeding  the  lessons  of  history.  The  er» 
this  country  finds  Itself  in  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

After  experiencing  some  25  years  of  • 
stability  the  world  has  rarely  known, 
the  pressures  are  rising  for  us  to  lgnor« 
completely  those  actions  on  our  pari 
which  have  significantly  contributed  to 
this  stability. 

In  this  weeks  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, former  Under  Secretary  of  Stato 


George  Ball  pointed  out  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  Ignoring  the  letssons  of  history. 
In  his  article  entitled  "History  as  She  Is 
Re-writ."  Ball  draws  up  his  own  parable 
for  the  ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ball's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HisTORT  AS  Shb  Is  Re-Warr 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  the  revlblon- 
1st  historians,  and  they  have  told  me  things 
I  did  not  even  suspect. 

They  Insist,  for  example,  that  we  were 
quite  virrong  to  face  down  the  Russians  In 
October  1B62  when  Khrushchev  tried  to 
sneak  missiles  Into  Cuba.  The  Kremlin  was 
only  seeking  to  even  the  score  for  our  own 
forward  deployments,  and,  besides,  a  few 
missile  emplacements  off  our  coast  might 
be  good  for  us.  Nor  should  we  have  organized 
defensive  strength  through  the  Western  Al- 
liance when  Soviet  tanks  were  overrunning 
Central  Europe.  We  should  have  realized 
that  Moscow  was  merely  creating  a  buffer 
zone  with  no  Intention  whatever  of  going 
further. 

Finally,  they  contend,  it  was  the  West, 
not  the  Soviet  Union,  that  started  the  cold 
war:  that  the  cold  war  was  never  more  than 
a  cheap  slogan  to  Justify  our  heady  sense 
of  empire;  and  that,  anyway.  It  Is  now  over 
since  we  have  achieved  a  "detente." 

All  this  I  have  read  with  fascination  since 
I  certainly  had  a  different  Impression  when 
the  events  occurred.  But,  though  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  fervor  with  which  these 
shattering  views  are  advanced  by  the 
copious  footnotes  quoting  other  revisionist 
historians  with  which  they  are  documented 
and  by  the  quaint  Marxist  Idiom  in  which 
many  of  them  are  expressed.  I  still  remain 
skeptical  and  unreconstructed. 

A  quxanoN  or  hinosioht 

Though  I  am  awed  by  the  self-assurance  of 
those  who  can  rewrite  history  with  such  a 
free  hand,  I  am  puzzled  by  an  annoying  ques- 
tion. If,  without  the  benefit  of  their  per- 
ceptive hindsight,  I  so  wrongly  judged  events 
In  which  I  played  an  active  part,  then  how 
now  can  they,  lacking  the  opportunity  for 
hindsight,  be  so  confident  In  their  appraisal 
of  the  present-day  scenes? 

I  mentioned  this  perplexity  to  a  group  of 
young  skeptics  with  whom  I  spoke  a  few 
nights  ago  but  received  no  answer,  though 
they  were  tinequivocally  emphatic  on  one 
point,  which  seemed  to  them  self-evident.  If 
the  West  would  only  dismantle  NATO  and  If 
only  the  United  States  would  withdraw  Its 
forces  from  Brurope,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
could  certainly  be  counted  on  to  demobilize 
the  Red  Army  so  the  world  could  live  happily 
ever  alter. 

I  agreed  It  was  a  beguiling  vision,  but  how 
could  they  be  sure?  Again  only  an  indulgent 
silence.  Perhaps  this  was  an  example  of  the 
famous  "communications  gap,"  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  Though  they  heard  what  I  said  and 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  words.  I  was.  In 
their  eyes,  merely  a  fossil  from  the  remote 
and  "Irrelevant"  past  that  had  washed  up 
on  the  beach. 

So,  falling  a  response,  I  resorted  to  a  dialec- 
tic device  that  antedates  even  my  era — that 
ancient  art  form  known  as  a  parable.  It  was 
a  parable  that,  I  thought,  had  general  appli- 
cation— to  our  nillltary  posture,  to  the  West- 
em  Alliance  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
troops  In  Etirope,  and  even  perhaps  to  our 
political  alertness. 

THK  PAKABU    OF    THK    DAM 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  so  my  story 
went,  the  villages  In  a  mountain  canyon  had 
been  periodically  ravaged  by  floods.  Finally, 
the  leaders  convened  a  great  meeting  and 
decided  to  Invest  their  efforts  and  resources 


In  building  a  large,  strong  dam.  Thereafter, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  dam  sheltered 
the  villages  from  disaster,  prosperity  pre- 
vailed, and  life  was  tranquil — until,  at  last, 
a  new  generation  began  to  grow  up,  free  from 
the  apprehensions  of  the  past  and  tUled  with 
exciting  Ideas  about  a  world  of  song  and 
beauty. 

Inevitably  the  new  leaders  turned  their 
attention  to  the  dam.  It  was,  they  announced, 
huge  and  ugly  and  an  affront  to  the  environ- 
ment. Besides  It  blocked  out  the  sunset  and 
had  to  be  repaired  every  year.  One  leader 
wrote  a  folk  song  proclaiming  it  a  symbol  of 
Imperialist  megalomania,  and  people  spoke 
excitedly  of  little  else,  until  someone  brought 
forth  an  argument  that  seemed  quite  un- 
answerable. After  all,  It  was  pointed  out,  no 
one  ever  talked  about  flood  damage  except 
the  old  fogies  over  30  who  were  not  to  be 
trusted  anyway.  Who  simong  the  new  leaders 
could  recall  any  floods  In  his  lifetime?  It  was 
perfectly  clear  that  floods  were  completely 
outmoded,  a  matter  of  the  ptist — perhaps  Just 
a  fiction  manufactured  to  frighten  the  people, 
Since  there  had  not  been  one  for  26  years, 
clearly  there  would  not  be  another. 

So,  after  a  season  of  demonstrations,  more 
speeches,  a  pageant  and  several  rock  festivals, 
they  blew  up  the  dam  and  used  the  fragments 
for  a  people's  playground.  And  let  me  tell  you 
straight,  man,  when  the  waters  came  down 
It  was  really  the  Age  of  Aquarius! 


PRIVATE  TALKS  IN  PARIS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  approaching  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  peace  talks  In  Paris,  with  nothing 
yet  decided  but  the  shape  of  the  table. 

When  I  was  In  Paris  several  weeks  ago, 
I  met  with  our  own  chief  negotiator. 
Ambassador  Porter,  as  well  as  with  rep- 
resentatives of  North  Vietnam  and  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutloiiary  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  issues 
separating  the  parties. 

Among  the  most  distressing  matters 
I  foimd  wu  the  fact  that  our  delega- 
tion, while  professing  substcmtial  exper- 
tise on  the  meaning  of  the  seven -point 
proposal  offered  by  the  other  side,  relies 
entirely  on  secondhand  reports  for 
clarification.  Thus  they  told  me  what 
the  DRV  and  the  PRO  would  say  before 
I  went — that  point  one  on  U.8.  with- 
drawals and  prisoner  release  Is  Insepara- 
ble from  the  other  six  points.  When  that 
was  not  the  case  the  administration  con- 
cluded publicly  that  I  had  misinterpreted 
the  position  of  the  other  side,  even 
though  they  have  yet  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  if  they  are  really  interested 
in  obtaining  their  own  direct  clarifica- 
tion on  this  score. 

On  September  22  of  this  year,  two 
membei*s  of  Britain's  House  of  Com- 
mons presented  In  Washington  a  petition 
signed  by  635  parliamentarians  of  nine 
coimtries  urging  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces  and  an  end  to  all  bombing 
attacks  in  Indochina  by  a  fixed  date.  One 
of  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  John  Mendelson, 
reported  subsequently  in  a  brief  New 
York  Times  article  that  in  his  visits  with 
Members  of  Congress  he  found  hardly 
anyone  who  was  aware  that  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  has 
offered  to  hold  private  meetings  with 
U.S.  negotiators,  and  that  these  offers 
have  been  turned  down  in  each  instance 
by  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Perhaps  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
administration  is  not  pursuing  every  con- 
ceivable means  of  achieving  a  negotiated 
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end  to  this  war,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration, while  discounting  the  reports  of 
others,  Is  refusing  to  take  up  its  questions 
directly  with  the  Provisional  Rev(dutlon- 
ary  Government.  Yet,  as  B4r,  Mendelson 
points  out,  that  Is  Indeed  the  case.  In  my 
view  this  state  of  affairs  exhibits  a  tragic 
adininistration  refusal  to  pursue  hope  in 
Paris,  as  it  pursues  the  same  elusive  and 
costly  military  solution  which  have 
brought  80  little  at  such  terrible  cost  for 
the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  described  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

A  Retubal  To  Taiji?  "I  RrcinvED  thi  Impkes- 
sioif  That  Most  Peopm  Wxai  Unaware  . . . 
OF ...  AN   Orrxx  o»  Sxcarr  Talks  bt  thx 

NiJ." 

(By  John  Mendelson) 

London. — Prank  Allaun,  MJ*..  and  I  went 
to  Washington  last  week  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  oon- 
cemlng  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Ttit  petlUon  has 
been  signed  by  636  parliamentarians  in  nine 
countries,  including  94  Members  of  both 
Houses  m  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  preparation  for  my  visit  to  Washington. 
I  went  to  Paris  for  discussions  about  the  war. 
I  received  definite  InformaUon  from  sources 
within  the  Provisional  Oovemment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  (the  NX.F.)  that  they  had 
offered  secret  talks  to  the  American  delega- 
tion on  the  subject  of  bringing  the  fighting 
to  an  end  and  on  the  setting  up  of  a  "Oovem- 
ment o*  National  WsU-Belng"  In  Batgon.  The 
United  States  delegation  turned  down  this 
offer  of  secret  negotiations. 

In  Washington.  In  a  discussion  with  officials 
In  the  State  Department,  they  confirmed  that 
this  offer  of  secret  talks  had  been  ntade 
by  the  If  1j.F.  and  had  been  turned  down. 

At  various  reoeptloiu  and  meetings  with 
members  of  Congress.  I  received  the  strong 
Impression  tliat  most  people  were  complete- 
ly unaware  of  this  position.  I  also  found 
that  a  considerable  number  ot  Congressmen 
are  convinced  that  President  Nixon  is  deter- 
mined to  end  the  war  tn  order  to  win  th* 
election.  This  belief  most  be  shaken  if  the 
true  position  Is  to  be  brought  hams  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Amerloan  pe(^le. 
The  evidence  concerning  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  engage  In  real 
negotiations  about  a  political  solution  in 
Saigon  may  provide  a  useful  instrument  in 
this  endeavor. 


NEW  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pftsldent.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  H^  Etcceded  to  the 
public  outcry  that  the  average  Federal 
payment  per  lunch  be  raised  from  the 
35  cents  stipulated  in  the  August  IS  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  was  pleased  that  upon  recon- 
sideration the  35-cent  figure  was  moved 
to  45  cents. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  should  read  all 
the  print  in  the  new  regulations.  If  you 
do  you  will  find  that  the  Department  has 
given  with  one  hand  and  taken  away 
with  the  other. 

By  imposing  the  Federal  poverty  stand- 
ard of  $3,940,  the  Department  Is  re- 
ducing substantially  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  will  be  eligible  for  the  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  example, 


where  the  welfare  diglbllity  level  Is 
$4,280  for  a  family  of  four,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children — ^perhaps  as  many  as 
150,000 — from  welfare  and  working  poor 
families  will  now  become  Ineligible  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  Addition- 
ally. I  am  told  by  State  ocadals  that  as 
many  as  60,000  of  the  146,000  poor  chil- 
dren now  participating  may  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  program.  In  short,  in 
Michigan,  the  newest  regulations  mean 
both  a  cutback  in  the  existing  program 
and  an  enA  to  the  hope  that  the  program 
will  be  expanded  this  year. 

The  Ingenuity  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  frustrating  the  will  of 
Congress  that  all  needy  children  be  fed 
is  apparently  endless.  Just  when  we  think 
we  have  closed  the  last  loophole,  a  new 
one  is  sprung. 

There  are  some  States  which  will  gain 
by  the  new  regulations  because  the  eligi- 
bility level  of  $3,940  will  not  result  In 
eliminating  any  of  the  State's  children 
from  the  program.  I  appeal  to  colleagues 
from  those  States  for  support  for  those 
of  us  from  States  where  the  regulations 
represent  not  a  step  forward  but  the 
cruel  elimination  from  the  program  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy  children. 
Let  us  all  join  to  put  an  end  to  the  School 
Lunch  Shell  Game:  a  "now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don't  affair  being  played  at  the 
expense  of  the  least  of  us — the  Nation's 
hungry  children. 


"HUNTING  AND  FISHJNG  DAY"  COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  24  I  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
September  "National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day." 

Since  that  day  I  have  received  great 
support  for  this  resolution  from  all  over 
the  Nation.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117 
has  32  coaponaors  to  date  and  the  list  is 
steadily  growing.  Representative  Robskt 
Bikes,  of  Florida,  has  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  has  also  received 
acclaim. 

Already  22  Governors  and  cities  have 
proclaimed  "Hunting  and  Fishing  Day" 
to  acknowledge  the  outdoor  sportsmen  in 
their  own  Jurisdictions. 

The  private  sector  of  the  Nation  has 
also  vigorously  responded.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  of  sup- 
port, not  only  from  hunting  and  fishing 
organizations,  but  fiom  a  much  broader 
spectrum  including  conservationists, 
game  breeders,  mariners,  sports  founda- 
tions, wildlife  and  environmental  groups 
as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  see  fit  to  give  this  measure  its  ap- 
proval as  quickly  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  permit. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  today 
that  I  have  asked  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  "National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day."  I  am  sure  that  this 
request  will  merit  an  early  reply  from 
the  PosUnasfeer  General. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  feel  as 
strongly  as  I  do  about  this  matter  will 
notify  the  Postmaster  General  of  their 


endorsement  of  the  couimemorative 
stamp. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
General  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SCIfATE, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  October  7,  197t. 
Hon.  WiirroK  Busmrr, 
Postmaater  General, 
V.  S.  Postal  Service, 
Wathington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Mb.  PosTitASTEB  QsNEBAi.:  I  want  to 
propose  a  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Stamp. 

By  way  of  background,  this  sunmier  I  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  of  Sep- 
tember as  "National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day."  At  that  time  I  summed  up  my  feelings 
on  this  subject  on  the  Senate  floor  by  saying : 

"There  are  few  recreations  which  provide 
a  better  chance  to  get  exercise  which  we  all 
need,  to  find  solitude,  to  breatti  some  of  Uie 
little  remaining  fresh  air,  aiul  to  forget  daily 
cares  than  bunting  and  fishing." 

In  1970.  more  than  16  million  bunting  li- 
censes and  100.000  fishing  Uoenses  were  is- 
sued. For  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing these  American  sportsmen  pay  nearly 
Saoo  million  each  year  for  licenses,  tags,  per- 
mits and  stamps.  Much  of  this  money  Is  used 
for  environmental  Improvement  and  wildlife 
protection. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  aspects  cited 
above,  the  important  contribution  that 
hunters  and  fishermen  have  made  to  the  area 
of  conservation  cannot  be  minimised.  While 
other  cltlBens  sliunbered  In  the  belief  that 
our  previous  natural  resources  were  limit- 
less, responsible  hunters  and  flsbermen 
sought  fixed  game  seasons,  for  protection  of 
endangered  species  and  against  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment. 

The  response  to  my  resolution  proi>08lng 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  has  been 
excellent.  Ilie  resolution  has  already  received 
wide  bi-partisan  support  from  83  Senators 
and  the  number  Is  Increasing  steadUy.  B^- 
resentatdve  Robert  Slkes  has  introduced  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  his  resolution  also  received  a 
great  deal  of  support.  The  Governors  of  S3 
states  have  proclaimed  similar  days  of  reoog- 
nltlon  for  the  hunters  and  fishermen  within 
their  state.  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  such  days 
for  your  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  poUUcal  entities  that 
have  shown  support  for  this  measure,  I  have 
received  literally  himdreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  endorsement  from  private  orga- 
nizations representing  not  only  hunting  and 
fishing  enthusiasts  but  a  much  broader  spec- 
trum of  conservation,  sportsmen,  mariner, 
game  breeders,  wildlife  and  environmental 
organizations  as  well. 

Mr.  Postmaster  Oeneral.  In  light  of  this 
wide-spread  support,  and  in  light  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  made  ot  this  nation 
by  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing,  I  hope 
that  a  stamp  commemorating  National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day  wUl  receive  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  meet  with  you  personally 
at  your  earUest  convenience  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  this  letter  and  other  important 
aspects  of  the  National  HunUng  and  Fishing 
Day  stamp. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  MclKrrwt. 

V.S.  Senator. 


SMOKING  AND  CANCER 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  It  would  be 
amusing.  If  it  were  not  such  a  deadly 
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problem,  to  reflect  on  the  continued  sug- 
gestion put  forth  by  tobacco  people  that 
there  Is  no  known  health  hazard  attrib- 
utable to  cigarettes.  B^ren  though  we  can 
point  out  the  1964.  1M7,  IBM.  1970  Re- 
ports of  the  Surgeon  General  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health,  the  skeptics  continue  to 
say  that  nothing  h«s  been  proven.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  much  has  been  proven,  al- 
though slight  weaknesses  can  probably 
be  found  In  every  scientific  study  ever 
performed. 

Last  month,  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  the  Health  Education  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Kingdom  sponsored  a 
World  Conference  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  It  was  my  pleasiire  and  honor  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  a  Plenary  Session 
at  the  World  Conference  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  and  deliberations 
of  the  500  assembled  participants  from 
some  25  or  30  nations. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  presenta- 
tions was  that  of  Sir  Richard  Doll. 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford. 
Dr.  Doll  Is  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties in  the  world  in  the  area  of  epidemiol- 
ogy. His  studies  of  British  physican  mor- 
tality have  been  cited  by  some  as  the 
nearly  perfect  study  that  science  con- 
tinually seeks.  And  it  Is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  note  Dr.  Doll's  opening  re- 
marks: 

The  amount  of  new  Information  that  be- 
oomea  avaUable  each  year  about  the  effect 
of  smoking  la  ao  enormous  that  It  would 
take  more  than  the  whole  time  available  for 
this  conference  to  report  all  the  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  the  first 
World  Conference  on  Smoking  and  Health 
held  In  New  York. 


That  statement  explains  why  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  that  it 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  such  a 
serious  health  problem.  The  evidence 
continues  to  mount,  yet  we  are  unceas- 
ingly faced  with  industry  propaganda. 
What  more  must  we  do  to  educate  the 
American  people  about  this  pernicious 
habit?  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers. 
But.  with  the  help  of  the  medical  com- 
mimity,  health  educators,  and  interested 
people  In  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world,  we  may  soon  develop  solu- 
tions to  this  terrible  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Sir  Richard  Doll's  paper  on 
Cancer  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Attrib- 
utable to  Smoking  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
wsw  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoaBn>iTT  AND  MoBTALrrr  ATnUBTrrAsi.B  to 
SMOKZNa — Canczb 

(By  Sir  Richard  Doll,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Oxford) 

The  amount  of  new  Information  that  be- 
eomea  avaUable  each  year  about  the  effect 
of  smoking  Is  so  enormous  that  It  would  take 
more  than  the  whole  time  available  for  this 
conference  to  report  all  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  first  World 
Conference  on  Smoking  and  Health  was  held 
In  New  York.  In  these  circumstances.  Dr. 
Hammond  and  I  have  been  asked  Just  to  re- 
mind you  of  the  principal  effects  of  smoking, 
and  to  indicate  those  developments  that  are 
most  Important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  prevention.  To  avoid  repetition,  my 
paper  wUl  be  lUnlted  to  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  the  production  of  cancer  and  Dr. 
Hammond's  will  deal  with  other  diseases. 


CAMOBKS     BSLATED     TO     nCOXnfO 

It  Is  now  clear  that  smoking  plays  s  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  production  at  moat  can- 
cers of  the  upper  digestive  tract,  the  respira- 
tory tract,  and  the  bladder.  Results  of  four 
large  prospective  studies  relating  to  these 
cancers  are  summarised  In  Table  1.  The  four 
studies  refer  respectively  to  188.000  men  fol- 
lowed by  the  American  Cancer  Society  for 
44  months  (Hammond  and  Horn,  lO&S:  T7.8. 
Public  Health  Service,  1964) .  348.000  U.S.  vet- 
erans followed  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  between  6^  and  8'/^  years  (Kahn, 
1068),  78,000  Canadian  war  pensioners  and 
dependents  followed  for  six  years  (Canadian 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  1968;  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  1964),  and  34,000 
British  doctors  followed  for  17  years  (Doll 
and  Hill,  1964;  Doll  and  Pike,  1971).  The 
figures  In  Table  1  show  the  mortality  In 
smokers  relative  to  that  In  non-smokers  of 
the  same  ages.  Separate  figures  are  given  for 
men  who  smoke  only  cigarettes  and  for  men 
who  smoke  only  pipes  or  cigars.  The  ratios 
are,  of  course,  crucially  def>endent  on  the 
rates  In  non-smokers.  As  all  these  cancers 
are  rare  in  non-smokers  (and  some  extremely 
rare)  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  some 
variation  between  the  results  of  the  different 
studies,  nor  that  no  deaths  at  all  occurred 
from  some  of  these  cancers  in  non-smokers  In 
the  two  smaller  studies.  Prom  these  figures 
It  is  evident  that  the  risks  are  in  all  cases 
greater  for  cigarette  smoking  than  for  pipe 
or  cigar  smoking. 

Similar  data  are  shown  for  other  types  of 
cancer  In  Table  3.  With  the  exception  of  the 
figures  for  esincer  of  the  stomach  in  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  study,  the  mor- 
tality ratios  In  smokers  are  all  less  than 
double  the  rates  in  non-smokers.  A  few  of 
the  figures  are  less  than  one,  Indicating  that 
a  higher  mortality  was  observed  in  smokers 
than  in  non-smokers;  but  most  He  between 
1.3  and  1.6.  Nearly  all  are  higher  In  ciga- 
rette smokers  than  in  pipe  or  cigar  smokers. 
Not  all  causes  of  death,  however,  are  diag- 
nosed correctly  and  some  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality attributed  to  these  cancers  among 
cigarette  smokers  must  be  an  artefact  due, 
for  example,  to  misdiagnosis  of  cancer  of 
the  lung  and  perhaps  also  to  confusion  be- 
tween cancer  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oe- 
sophagus and  cancer  of  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach.  From  these,  and  the  results  of  many 
other  studies,  it  Is  evident  that  smoking  plays 
little  or  no  iMurt  in  the  production  of  any  of 
the  major  cancers  other  than  those  that  have 
been  referred  to  in  Table  1. 

The  mortality  ratios  that  have  been  cited 
are  Important  In  helping  to  decide  whether 
smoking  Is  or  Is  not  a  cause  of  the  particular 
typo  of  cancer  concerned,  but  they  do  not 
provide  any  indication  of  the  Importance  of 
smoking  as  a  cause  of  death.  A  relatively  high 
mortality  rate  in  smokers  for  a  rare  cancer 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  student  of  aeti- 
ology, but  may  be  of  little  concern  to  those 
Interested  in  preventive  medicine,  while  a 
smaller  Increase  In  mortality  ratio  for  a  com- 
mon cancer  may  be  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance. ThU  is  lUustrated  in  Table  3  which 
shows  the  observed  mortality  rates  in  ciga- 
rette smokers  for  the  six  types  of  cancer  that 
can  be  caused  by  smoking  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  total  mortality  that  are  estimated 
to  have  been  produced  by  this  means.  The 
figures  have  been  derived  from  the  results  of 
two  studies  In  the  United  States  and  Britain 
that  are  available  to  me  In  sufficient  detail 
for  valid  comparisons  to  be  made.  The  data 
relate  to  men  who  smoked  only  cigarettes, 
who  were  continuing  to  smoke  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  and  who  were  36  to  84  years 
of  age.  Within  this  range  of  ages  rates  have 
been  standardized  for  age,  using  the  popu- 
lation of  British  doctors  who  were  smoking 
only  cigarettes  as  the  standard.  The  results 
of  the  two  studies  are  remarkably  similar. 
Death  from  cancers  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
pharynx  Is  a  little  commoner  In  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  and  from  cancers  of  the  oesoph- 


agus, larynx,  and  lung  in  the  British  doctors. 
Deaths  from  cancer  of  the  lung  that  are  at- 
tributable to  smoking  vary  only  from  0.0 
per  cent,  to  7.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  all  causes,  while  the 
deaths  attributed  to  all  other  types  of  smok- 
Ing-lnduced  cancer  vary  from  1.8  per  cent,  to 
16  per  cent.  By  this  criterion  It  Is  evident 
that  In  both  countries  the  risk  of  developing 
cancer  of  the  lung  as  a  result  of  smoking 
constitutes  a  major  risk  to  life  and  Is  far 
more  important  than  the  risk  of  developing 
all  other  smoklng-luduced  cancers  taken 
together. 

The  percentages  given  In  brackets  oppo- 
site all  causes  Indicate  that  the  excess  mor- 
tality In  cigarette  smokers  above  that  In  non- 
smokers  represents  respectively  46  per  cent, 
and  40  per  cent,  of  their  total  mortality;  In 
other  words,  the  mortality  of  non-smokers  In 
these  two  studies  ranged  from  64  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  mortality  In  men  who  continued 
to  smoke  cigarettes.  I  have  put  these  figures 
In  brackets  as  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all 
the  excess  mortality  Is  necessarily  due  to 
smoking.  Whether  It  is  or  not  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

CANCKB    or   THE    BLADDEH 

Consider  now  some  of  the  developments 
concerning  the  Individual  types  of  cancer. 
The  poslbllUy  that  cancer  of  the  bladder 
might  be  caused  by  smoking  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Llllenfeld.  L«vln  and  Moore  in  1066 
on  the  basis  of  a  retrospective  study  of  321 
men  with  the  disease.  The  added  risk  due  to 
smoking  was  evidently  not  great,  the  best  es- 
timate of  the  risk  In  cigarette  smokers  being 
less  than  three  times  that  in  non-smokers. 
Since  then  data  have  been  reported  from  11 
more  retrospective  and  7  prospective  studies 
in  BrltiUn,  Canada,  Denmark,  Prance,  Japan. 
Poland,  and  the  United  States  (see  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  1964  and  1971;  Cole,  Mon- 
son,  Hanlng.  Bind  FrledeU.  1971).  With  few 
exceptions,  these  have  agreed  In  showing 
that  the  risk  of  the  disease  Is  Increased  by 
cigarette  smoking  by  between  60  and  200  per 
cent.  The  disease  Is  commoner  In  cigarette 
smokers  than  in  i>lpe  smokers,  in  heavy 
smokers  than  in  light  smokers,  and  In  con- 
tinuing smokers  than  in  ex-smokers;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  smoking 
is  one  of  its  causes. 

One  mechanism  by  which  the  disease 
might  be  produced  would  be  through  an  ef- 
fect on  the  metabolism  of  tryptophane.  Sev- 
eral metabolites  of  tryptophane  are  carcino- 
genic when  implanted  In  the  bladders  of 
mice,  and  some  of  these  have  been  found  la 
unusually  large  amounts  In  the  urine  of  af- 
fected patients.  Investigators,  however,  have 
failed  to  agree  on  whether  the  excretion  of 
these  metabolites  Is  affected  by  smoking 
(U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service.  1971).  An  alter- 
native hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  the 
observation  that  both  beta  and  alpha 
napbthylamlne  are  present  In  clgrarette 
■moke  (Hoffman,  Masuda  and  Wynder,  1969). 
The  amounts  are  minute  (3.3  z  10-*  g  beta- 
naphthyl&mlne  In  the  smoke  from  one  ciga- 
rette), but  the  experience  of  chemical  work- 
ers has  shown  tha.t  these  materials  are 
powerful  carcinogens  for  the  human  bladder 
and  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that 
even  these  amounts  might  cause  a  small 
number  of  cases  when  exposure  is  continued 
over  many  years. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  noted  that  cancer 
of  the  bladder  is  an  occupational  hazard  of 
men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
from  coal  (Doll  et  al..  1971)  and  that  beta 
napbthylamlne  is  also  present  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  retort  houses.  Once  again  the 
amount  Is  minute  (0.2  x  10"  g  per  m»  of  air; 
Battye.  1966).  Calculation  shows  that  ciga- 
rette smokers  may  well  be  exposed  to  as  much 
beta  napbthylamlne  as  gas  workers.  If  in- 
deed they  are  not  exposed  to  mora  (Table  4) . 

CANCBRS  or  THE  UPPER  RE8PIRAT0RT  SND 
DICESnVE  TSACTS 

Cancers  of  the  upper  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive   tracts    present     a    somewhat    different 
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problem.  A  relatlonahlp  with  smoking  is  obvi- 
ous and  has  been  reported  for  many  years, 
but  It  has  not  bean  easy  to  interpret.  Two 
facton.  In  particular  hara  made  It  dlffleult. 

pmt.  otbar  bablta  that  ara  oommonly  as- 
sociated with  smoking,  such  as  the  drinking 
of  alcohol,  the  chawing  of  betel  or  tobacco 
mixtures,  and  the  taking  of  snuff,  ara  also  of 
aetlologlcal  slgnlfloanoe;  and  It  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  the  effects  of  tha 
different  agents.  Changea  In  the  prevalence 
of  theae  other  agents  also  complicate  oom- 
pariaon  between  the  incidence  of  cancer  and 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  In  different 
oountrlw  and  at  different  times,  so  that  tha 
relatively  simple  relationship  that  Is  appar- 
ent for  oancer  of  the  lung  has  not  been  ob- 
served for  cancers  of  the  upper  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts. 

Secondly,  tha  Importance  of  the  different 
agents  varies  with  quite  small  changea  In  the 
site  of  origin  of  the  tumour.  Division  into 
four  broad  groups,  as  In  Tables  1  and  3,  is  In- 
ftdequats  for  any  serious  study.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  need  to  consider  Individually 
tumours  of  (at  least)  the  lips,  tongue,  floor 
of  the  mouth,  alveolar  mucosa,  buccal  mu- 
cosa, salivary  glands,  hard  palate,  soft  palate, 
tonsils,  oropharynx,  nasopharynx,  hypo- 
pbarynz,  upper  oesophagus,  middle  and 
lower  oesophagiu,  extrinsic  larynx,  and  In- 
trlnsio  larynx  plus,  of  course,  the  nose  and 
nasal  organs  which  constitute  a  fifth  organ 
category  th»t  was  omitted  from  Tables  1  and 

5.  In  the  populations  th&t  have  been  studied 
prospectively  these  tumours  are  all  uncom- 
mon causea  of  death  and  the  numbers  have 
been  too  small  for  any  useful  analysis  of  the 
mortality  attributed  to  cancers  In  any  of  the 
Individual  sites. 

In  theae  circumstances  we  have  had  to 
rely  heavily  on  retrospective  studies  In  which 
It  has  been  poeslble  to  muster  large  numbers 
of  cases  and  to  pay  detailed  attention  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  tumour  and  the  extent 
of  exposure  to  the  other  likely  aetlologlcal 
agents.  The  qualitative  results  obtained 
from  these  studies  are  summarized  in  Table 

6.  That  smoking  plays  some  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  majority  of  theae  tumours  la 
certain,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
quantitative  effect  with  any  confidence.  In 
some  circumstances  the  aaaoclatlon  of  smok- 
ing with  heavy  drinking  may  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  a  spurious  effect  that  Is  due 
prlmarUy  to  the  effect  of  the  alcohol.  In 
other  clrcumstancee.  however,  the  opposite 
may  be  true  and  the  two  agents  may  act 
■ynerglatlcaUy.  Wynder  and  Broaa  (1961)  in 
the  United  States  and  Takano  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Japan  (Takano  et  al.,  1068)  both 
found  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  In- 
creased the  effect  of  smoking  on  the  risk  of 
developing  cancer  of  the  esophagus. 

Unlike  cancer  of  the  lung,  many  of  the 
cancers  of  the  upper  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive tracts  are  related  almoat  as  closely  to 
pipe  and  cigar  smoking  as  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing. For  this  group  of  cancers  as  a  whole, 
the  relative  risk  to  pipe  and  cigar  smokers 
obtained  In  the  prospective  studies  of  UjS. 
veterans  and  British  doctors  is  approximately 
70  per  cent,  of  the  risk  to  cigarette  smokers 
(Table  6) .  Since  pipe  and  cigar  smokers 
smoke  on  average  less  tobacco  than  cigarette 
smokers,  this  difference  may  refiect  a  dif- 
ference In  the  quantity  of  exposure  rather 
than  a  difference  in  its  quality  and,  for  many 
of  these  cancers,  the  method  of  smoking  may 
be  Irrelevant. 

CANCER  or  THR  LITNO 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  social  im- 
portance of  the  disease,  many  of  the  moat 
Interesting  observations  relate  to  cancer  of 
the  lung.  A  great  deal  of  Information  Is  now 
available  about  its  incidence  In  different 
parts  of  the  world  which,  by  and  large,  cor- 
responds to  the  i>er  capita  consumption  of 
cigarettes  over  the  previous  40  years.  A  par- 
ticularly striking  obserratloa  Is  that  the 
highest  mortality  rates  In  women  have  been 
recorded  in  Maoris  (Rose,  1970)  and  (a  poor 


second)  in  Hawalians  (Batten  and  Rogers. 
1970).  The  rata  In  llaorl  women  la  three 
times  the  rate  In  Brltlsb  women,  who  until 
these  data  were  avaUable  bad  been  thought 
to  have  the  highest  rate  In  the  world:  It  U 
more  than  half  the  rate  In  Maori  men  and 
approximately  half  the  rate  in  British  men. 
Maori  women  are  known  to  have  smoked 
pipes  since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  they 
now  smoke  nearly  as  many  cigarettes  as  New 
Zealand  meiL  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Ian  Prior 
of  the  Epidemiology  Unit  of  the  Wellington 
Hospital  for  the  results  of  surveys  of  smok- 
ing habits  which  he  has  recently  carried  out 
in  New  Zealand,  which  are  summarized  in 
Table  7.  For  comparison,  I  have  Included  data 
for  British  women  coUected  by  the  Royal 
College  of  General  Practitioners  In  the  course 
of  their  study  ol  the  effect  of  oral  contra- 
ceptives (Kay,  personal  communication). 

Examination  of  the  figures  for  men  shows 
that  the  frequency  of  the  disecuse  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  Is  greater,  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  of  cigarettes  smoked,  than  in  other 
EIngllsh  speaking  countries.  This  Is  confirmed 
by  observations,  like  those  reported  by  Mc- 
Call  and  Stenhouse  (1971),  which  show  that 
the  morUlity  rate  from  limg  rancer  increases 
progressively  from  native  born  Australians, 
through  immigrants  from  England  and  Wales 
who  migrated  early  In  life  and  Immigrants 
who  migrated  later  In  life,  to  residents  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  expressed  numerical- 
ly by  the  results  of  prospective  studies  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  which  show  that 
the  effect  of  smoking  Is  about  75  per  cent, 
greater  per  cigarette  In  Britain  than  In 
America.  It  Is  still  not  clear  why  this  should 
be  so. 

One  possibility  Is  that  these  differences 
may  be  due  to  differences  in  the  way  ciga- 
rettes are  smoked.  Wynder  (personal  com- 
munication), for  example,  has  shown  that 
Americans  on  average  take  fewer  puffs  per 
cigarette  than  Britons  as  well  as  throwing 
away  a  greater  length  of  butt.  Alt«-natlvely, 
it  may  be  that  the  differences  slt*  due  to  dlt- 
ferenoea  In  the  prevalence  of  a  second  fac- 
tor, such  as  atmospheric  pollution.  There  Is, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  against  the 
Idea  that  atmospheric  pollution  is  respon- 
sible and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
(1970).  which  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the  ef- 
fect of  atmospheric  pollution  on  health,  con- 
cluded that  the  evidence  for  an  effect  on  the 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  was  Inconclusive. 

If  atmospheric  pollution  plays  a  part,  it 
probably  does  so  by  increasing  the  effect  of 
tobacco  smoke.  Evidence  from  occupational 
studies  now  shows  that  carcinogens  like 
Ionizing  radiations  and  asbestos  Interact  with 
smoke  In  such  a  way  as  to  multiply  tha  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  the  two  factors  separate- 
ly. This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  data  for  Ameri- 
can uranium  miners,  which  are  summarized 
In  Table  8  (Lundln  et  al  1969) . 

Many  InvesUgators  have  tried  to  produce 
bronchial  carcinoma  experimentally  by  ex- 
posing animals  to  tobacco  smoke.  No  success 
was  achieved,  however,  until  Auerbach  et  al 
(1970)  produced  early  Invasive  bronchogenic 
carcinoma  in  two  beagles.  These  Investigators 
performed  a  tracheostomy  on  97  male  beagles, 
kept  8  as  controls  and  trained  the  remaining 
uogs  to  Inhale  smoke  through  the  tracheos- 
tomy opening.  One  group,  which  consisted  of 
the  heaviest  dogs,  was  retained  foe  a  pre- 
liminary experiment  to  determine  the  effects 
of  prolonged  smoking.  The  other  dogs  were  al- 
located at  random  to  three  groufts.  In  which 
they  were  given  to  smoke  respectively  an 
average  of  7  filter-tipped  cigarettes  a  day,  7 
non-fllter-tlpped  cigarettes,  and  3V4  non- 
filter-Upped  cigarettes.  After  876  days  half 
tha  dogs  In  the  group  given  non-filter-tipped 
cigarettes  a  day  bad  died  and  the  surviving 
^TiitnaiM  were  sacrificed.  Histological  exami- 
nation showed  no  abnormalities  In  the  lungs 
of  the  control  dogs.  In  tha  other  dogs  abnor- 
malities were  least  frequent  in  the  lungs  of 
those  that  smoked  filter-tipped  cigarettes, 
slightly  n>ore  frequent  in  the  lungs  of  those 
that  smoked  3%  non-fllter-tlpped  cigarettes 


a  day  and  most  frequent  In  the  lungs  ot  thoae 
that  smoked  7  non-fllter  dgarettea  a  day.  The 
results  with  regard  to  tumoxira  ara  sum- 
marized in  Table  9.  Invasive  tumours  were 
found  only  In  the  lungs  of  thoae  dogs  that 
smoked  the  greater  numt>er  of  non-fliter 
cigarettes  and  two  of  these  were  squamous 
cell  bronchial  carcinomas  of  the  sort  that 
are  meet  commonly  found  In  the  bronchi  of 
man. 

The  Importance  of  this  observation  Is  not 
that  It  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
carcinogenicity  of  cigarette  smoke,  but  that 
U  Indicates  a  system  by  which  the  relative 
potency  of  different  types  of  cigarettes  In  the 
production  of  bronchial  carcinoma  may  be 
tested.  If  the  result  of  this  experiment  Is 
confirmed,  we  shall  have  ground  for  hoping 
that  filter-tipped  cigarettes  of  aw>roprlate 
quality  will  be  less  hazardous  to  man  than 
the  standard  cigarette  that  has  been  smoked 
In  the  past. 

That  this  may  indeed  be  so  has  already 
been  indicated  by  retrospective  study  erf  pa- 
tients. It  was  suggested  tentatively  by  the 
data  reported  by  Doll  and  Hill  In  1952,  and 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Broes  and 
Olbson  (1968)  and  Wynder,  Mabuchl,  and 
Seattle  (1070).  Bross  and  Olbaon  Inter- 
viewed 990  white  men  who  were  diagnosed 
as  having  lung  cancer  at  the  RossweU  Me- 
morial Institute.  New  York  State,  and  com- 
pared their  smoking  histories  with  those 
given  by  a  ccmtrol  group  of  patients  admitted 
with  non-neoplastlc  diseases,  matched  for 
sex,  age  and  date  of  admission.  Patients  were 
divided  according  to  whether  they  were  cur- 
rent cigarette  smokers,  pipe  or  cigar  smokers, 
ex-smokers,  or  non-smokers  and  the  cigarette 
smokers  WW's  sub-dlvlded  according  to  the 
type  of  cigarettes  they  had  smoked.  Three 
categorlee  of  non-filter  cigarette  smokers 
were  estimated  to  have  risks  relative  to  that 
of  non-smokers  of  3.0  to  1,  6.6  to  1,  and  12.0 
to  1,  depending  on  the  amount  and  duration 
of  their  smoking  while  filter-tipped  cigarette 
smokers  in  the  correepondlng  categories  were 
estimated  to  have  had  risks  that  were  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  lower.  Still  sharper 
differences  were  obtained  by  Wynder,  Mabu- 
chl, and  Beattle,  who  studied  patients  with 
Kreyberg's  type  I  carcinoma,  that  Is  the 
squamous  and  oat  cell  carclnoaias  ot  the 
bronchus  that  are  most  closely  related  to 
smoking,  and  took  Into  accoxint  the  dxira- 
tloo  of  use  of  filter-tipped  clgarettee.  Smok- 
ing histories  were  obtained  from  310  male 
patients  and  from  double  that  number  of 
oontrol  patients  matched  for  age  and  sex 
who  v^ere  admitted  to  the  Sloan-Ketterlng 
Oancer  Center  with  diseases  that  were  un- 
related to  smoking.  The  results,  which  are 
summarised  In  Table  10,  show  that  tbt  risk 
of  developing  type  I  bronchial  carcinoma, 
rtiatlve  to  that  in  non-smokers,  was  con- 
sistently and  substantially  lower  In  men  who 
had  smoked  filter  cigarettes  for  at  least  10 
years  after  switching  from  non-fllter  clga- 
rettee than  for  men  who  had  continued  to 
smoke  non-filter  cigarettes,  at  each  level  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

That  an  effect  of  using  filter  tips  could  be 
produced  so  quickly  would  have  been  sur- 
prising some  years  ago  before  it  was  realized 
how  quickly  stopping  smoking  affected  the 
Incidence  of  the  disease.  In  the  long  run  this 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
observations  that  have  arisen  from  study  of 
the  effects  of  smoking.  Previously  It  had  been 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  a  carcinogenic 
agent  revealed  Itself  only  after  many  years 
and  would  consequently  continue  for  man; 
years  after  exposure  had  ceased.  The  fact 
that  stopping  exposure  has  an  Immediate  ef- 
fect alters  our  whole  attitude  to  the  way 
In  which  cancer  Is  produced.  The  observa- 
tions, however,  have  been  widely  misinter- 
preted. The  results  of  prospective  Investiga- 
tion have  usually  been  published  In  such  a 
form  that  the  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
in  ex-smokers  has  been  compared  with  that 
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of  oont4J3uliig  amokers  of  tbe  sam*  age,  or 
both  have  been  expresMd  ai  mortality  ratio* 
In  comparioon  with  the  risk  of  non-smoker*. 
In  either  case  tbe  relative  risk  is  found  to 
faU  rapidly  with  tbe  passage  of  time  after 
smoking  has  been  stopped.  These  data,  how- 
ever, do  nothing  to  show  bow  tbe  risk  change! 
in  comparison  with  the  risk  at  the  time  when 
smoking  ceased.  Doll  and  Pike  (1971)  have 
used  the  data  obtained  from  British  doctor! 
to  make  this  comparison  and  tbe  results  are 
summarized  In  Figure  1.  They  suggest  that 
tbe  effect  of  stopping  Is  Indeed  raptd,  being 
detectable  within  1  to  4  years.  The  effect  of 
past  smoking,  however,  Is  irreversible  and  th« 
risk  of  developing  lung  cancer  remains  ap- 
proximately constant,  waiting  for  tbe  risk  In 
non-smokers  to  catch  It  up  with  the  passage 
of  time  rather  than  falling  to  meet  it.  Thia 
finding  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
stopping  smoking  in  middle  age.  In  fact,  of 
course,  there  is  great  advantage,  as  without 


stopping  tbe  risk  would  continue  to  increase 
progressively,  approximately  in  proportion  to 
the  fourth  power  of  the  duration  of  smoking. 
These  result*  justify  the  belief  that  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  smoking 
habits  In  some  countries  may  soon  be  re- 
flected In  changes  in  the  mortality  from  the 
disease.  National  figures,  published  by  the 
Tobacco  Research  Council  (1970)  show  that 
in  Britain  between  1901  and  1968  the  por- 
tion of  women  who  smoked  tobacco  con- 
tinued to  Increase  but  that  the  proportion 
of  men  fell  slightly  at  all  ages.  The  type  of 
cigarette  smoking  has.  however,  changed 
greatly  and  filter-tipped  cigarettes,  which  ac- 
counted for  1  per  cent  of  all  cigarettes 
smoked  in  1953.  accounted  for  66  per  cent 
15  years  later.  Filter-tipped  cigarettes  con- 
tain less  tobacco  than  plain  cigarettes  so 
that  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  j)er  capita 
consumption  of  cigarette  tobacco  by  men  has 
fallen  substantially  since  1060,  whereas  It 
has  remained  practically  constant  In  women 


The  smoke  of  filter-tipped  cigarettes  contains 
on  average  less  tar  fx>ndensate  than  the 
nnoke  of  plain  cigarettes  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  la  already  evidence  that  both  in 
beagles  and  man.  filter-tipped  cigarettes  give 
rise  to  a  lesser  risk  of  lung  cancer  I^xamtna- 
tlon  of  the  trends  In  mortality  show  that  the 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  has  continued 
to  Increase  In  women — particularly  at  the 
older  ages  (Pig  2).  In  men,  however,  the  sit- 
uation Is  different!  Death  rates  have  con- 
tinued to  climb  over  70  years  of  age,  but 
otherwise  have  become  steady — In  some 
groups  for  as  long  as  20  years — or  have  be- 
gun to  fall  (Pig  3).  These  observations  are 
summarized  in  Table  11  which  demonstrates 
the  contrast  l>etween  the  experience  of  the 
two  sexes.  This  contrast  makes  It  unllkelv 
that  the  reduction  In  mortality  Is  due  to  a 
factor  to  which  everyone  Is  exposed,  like  at- 
mospheric pollution:  but  It  could  be  due  t» 
the  changes  that  have  already  occurred  In 
the   per  caput    consumption    of    tobacco 


TABLE  l.-CANCER  *IORTALITY 

IN  SMOKERS 

RELATIVE  TO  NON-SMOKERS  i 

CANCERS   INPUCED   BY  SMnKING 

Current  «no*ers 

of  crgarettes  only 

Current  smokers  of 
pipes  andor  cigars 

Type  ol  cancer 

Current  smokers 

of  cjgarpttes  only 

Current  smo 
pipes  and.Of 

^ers  ol 
cigars 

Type  of  cancer 

United 
States 

U.S.          and  9 
veterans     counties 

Canadian 
veterans 

British 
doctors 

U.S. 
veterans 

British 
doctors 

U.S. 
veterans 

United 
States 

and  9 
counties 

Canadian 
veterans 

Biitish 
doctors 

U.S. 
veterans 

British 
doctors 

Oral  cavity 

*-l  )         <  • 

19 

3.3 

3.0 

3.9 
4.1 

2.2 

Larynx  

Lung     .    

Bladder 

lao 

12.1 

2  2 

13.1 

10.0 
2  4 

11.7 
1.7 

16.9 
2.1 

7.3 

1,7 
1.1 

('>) 

Pliarvnx.. 

Esophagus 

:::     12.5!     *■» 

6.2              6.S 

*  6 

■  ObsMved  (teatk  divided  by  eipected  deaths  at  nonsmakars'  rates. 

TABLE  2.     CANCER  MOBTALITY  IN  SMOKERS  RELATIVE  TO  NONSMOKERS  '     OTHER  CANflRS 


Current  smokers  of  cigarettes  only 


Current  smokers  of 
pipes  and/or  cigars 


United 
Stales 

U.S. 

and  9 

Canadian 

British 

r               veterans 

counties 

veterans 

doctors 

Current  smokers  at  cigarettes  only 


Current  smokers  of 
pipes  and, or  cigars 


Type  of  cancer 


Stomach    1.6  2.3  1.9 

latestiiies 1.3  0.5  1. 4  i 

Bectiun 1.0  0.8  0.6 

Pancreas 1.8 

rrosUte 1.8  1.6  1.5 


15 
1.4 

1.4 

0.7 


US. 
veterans 


12 
12  ( 

1.1  I 

1   1 
1.4 


British 
doctors 


13 
13 

1.0 
0.6 


Type  of  cancer 


US. 
veterans 


United 
States 

and  9    Canadian 
counties     vetarans 


Br  tish 
doctors 


US. 
veterans 


Brilish 
doctors 


Kidney  .  .. 
Lymph  ami. 
Leukemia.. 

Alloth«r_. 


1.5  1.5  1.4 1.2  

1.3 0.8 

1.4 1.2  

1.4  J.  7  1.4  0.9  1.  I  0.6 


•  Observed  deaths  divided  by  eipected  deaths  al  nonsmokcra'  rates. 

TABtE  3.     CANCER  MORTALITY  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 
IContinuing  smokers  of  cigarettes  only) 


U.S 

.  veterans 

Biitish  doctors 

Deaths  due  to 
smoking  to  i>er- 
Annual          cent  ol  deaths 
death                due  to 

_ 
Causa  ol  death 

U.S.  veterans 

British  doctors 

Annual 

death 

rate  per  — 

100,000 

men 

Deaths  d«ie  to 
smoking  as  per- 
cent of  deaths 
doe  to 

Deaths  due  to 
smoking  as  per- 
Annual          cent  ol  deaths 
death                due  to 

Annual 

death 

rate  per 

100,000 

men 

Deaths  due  to 
smoking  to  per- 
cent ol  deaths 
due  to 

Caese  of  death 

SpacifK              All      ToO.SoO       Specific                All 
cancer         causes            men         cancer          causes 

100,000       Specific 
men         cancer 

All 
causes 

Specific               All 
cancer          causes 

Canearof: 

Oral  cavity - 

4.6 
5.2 
7.9 
2.S 

83              0.3  1           5.7             (100)            0.4 
Hi                .3 

to               .5            10.2               66               .4 
U               .2              5.1            (100)             .3 

Lung 

90.9               93 
12. 9                55 

6.0 
.5 

121.5 
13.4 

94             7.4 

Bladder 

AM  causes 

52               .5 

Oesophagus. 

Larynx 

1  399.8 

(45.9) 

1  537.2 

(40.1) 

TABLE  4.-OP0SURE  TO  -NAPHTHYLAMIN 

E:  CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  AND 

GASWORKERS 

Men  at  risk 

Escess  annual 

mortality  from 

bladder  cancer 

per  100,000  men 

Amount  of 
-naphthylamine 
possilily  inspired (g) 

Cltaratte  saokars: 
U.S  vaterana* 

7 

7 

20 

MXlO-« 

Rrtlidl  t^^titx* 

Mxio-i 

Han  nakirie  cat  fnmi  eoii 

o.ixio-« 

'Men  aged  35  to  84  years  assumed  to  have  smoked  20  dftrettes  a  day  tor  40  yeen, 

'Men  ated  40  te  74  years  assumed  to  have  been  expeead  at  «Mik  tor  250  days  a  year  loi  20  years. 
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Primary  lite  ol  cancer 


npMta4/ 
QftritlM     erdfltrt       Other 


Nasal  cavities ) 

Salivary  glands >0 

Nasopharynx, I 

lips    t 

Buccal  mucoM + 


Occupation,  snuff  (7). 


-f+  Sunlight. 

-I-  Chewing -f^-l-,  alcohol. 


PnsMfy  iMe  af  «M*r 


Pipes  and/ 
Cigarettes      ofdiars        Other  facton 


Tongue 1 

Palate I  , 

Tonsil... 1  + 

Oropharynx I 

Hypopharynx )  , 

Upper  esophagus _ ...1^ 

Mid  and  lower  esophagus... )  , 

Extrinsic  larynx )"'" 

Intrinsic  larynx.. -f- 


+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 


IChewing.  alcohol. 


(Alcohol,  chewing,  nutri- 
1     tional  deficiency. 
(Alcohol  4--t-. 
IChewing  (7X 
Alcohol  (7). 


TABLE  6,- 

-RISKOF  DEATH  FROM  CANCER  OF  THE  UPPER  RESPIRATORY  AND  DIGESTIVE  TRACT  IN  SMOKERS  AND  NONSMOKERS 

Relative  risks  in  contrnuing 
smokers  and  in  nonsmokcrs 

Type  of  smokinf 

U.S.  veterans               British  dKtors 

%SA                                61:1 

4i:l                                 4  4:1 

TABLE  7.-SM0KING  HABITS  OF  MAORI  WOMEN  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  POPUUTIONS 

Percent  of  persons 


Current  cigarette  smokers,, 
smoking  per  day- 


Population  by  sex  and  ethnic  group 


Nonsmokeis       Ex-smokers 


1  tolO 


10  to  19 


20  or  more 


Female: 

New  Zealand  Maori  (384) 

New  Zealand  European  (228). 
English  (46.377) 

Male: 


33 
61 
57 


19 
U 


30 
IS 

a 


B 


New  Zealand  European  (210) 20                     24                      6 

20                      29 

Copies  of  table  8  entitled  "Distribution  of  Lung  Cancer  In  Uranium  Miners  by  Smoking  Habits  (After  Lundin  et  al.,  1969),"  will  be  available  separately. 

TABLE  9.-EFFECT  OF  CIGARETTE  SMOKE  ON  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  TUMOURS  IN  BEAGLES 

Number       Number  of  bronchiokwiveolar  tumours 

Number  ol  squamous 

Group  of  dogs                                                                                                                               number            GOO  days               Noninvasive                  Invasive 

carcinomas 

Controls 8 

Smoking  hlter-tippad  cigarettes  (average  7  per  day) 12 

Smoking  nonhlter  cigarettes  (average  3W  per  day) 12 

Smoking  nonhlter  cigarettes  (average  7  per  day) 24 


8  2(2  dogs).. 0 a 

11  4  (4  dogs) 0  0. 

11  12  (7  dogs)  0 0. 

16  19(13  dogs) 16(10  dogs) 2  (2  dogs). 


Note:  The  earliest  tumour  was  observed  in  a  dog  dying  on  day  626. 


TABLE  10  -RISK  OF  DEVELOPING  SQUAMOUS  OR  OAT  CELL 
CARCINOMAS  OF  THE  LUNG  IN  MEN  WHO  CONTINUE  TO 
SMOKE,  BY  TYPE  OF  CIGARETTE 


Type  ol 
citarettes  smoked 


Risk  in  smokers  divided  by  risk  In  non- 
smokers,  by  amount  smoked— Number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  per  day 

1  to  9      10  to  20      21  to  40   41  or  more 


filter-tipped 
cigaiettes  lor 
at  least  10 
years 

Plain  cigarettes.. 


5 
20 


14 
23 


23 
42 


105 
169 


TABLE  11 -CHANGE  IN  MORTALITY  FROM  LUNG  CANCER 
BY  SEX  AND  AGE:  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  1963-64  TO 
1968  69 


Age  On  years) 

Men 

25  to  34 

-13 

3ito44 

—  9 

4tlo  54 

—  10 

55  to  64... 

I 

C'>  to  74 

-1-15 

7ito84 

-(-32 

Percent  change  in  death  rate 
Women 


-1-12 
+  16 
-(-20 
4-26 
-(-34 
-f21 


U.S.      POLICIES     IN     THE     MIDDLE 
EAST:  A  PERCEPTIVE  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  e<lltorial  page  recenUy 
contained  an  unusually  perceptive  and 


timely  article  on  America's  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). Because  of  the  relevance  of  his 
observations,  I  woulo  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  full  text  of  his  remarks  frcMn 
which  this  article  was  excerpted. 

At  a  time  when  the  State  Department 
appears  to  be  pressing  hard  to  get  the 
Suez  Canal  reopened,  It  is  imperative  to 
understand  in  whose  interest  such  an 
opening  would  be.  Senator  Hiticfhret 
has  presented  convincing  evidence  to 
show  that  the  State  Department's  urg- 
ing of  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  canal 
"serves  the  best  Interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thereby  damages  our  own." 

He  poses  a  question  that  is  undoubt- 
edly puzzling  to  many  Americans,  and 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate,  "Why  do  we 
play  the  Soviet  game  by  pressing  Israel 
to  make  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Its 
forces  along  the  canal?" 

Ooing  beyond  this  Immediate  issue, 
Senator  Huicphrkt,  based  on  his  own  ex- 
perience as  Vice  President,  expresses  the 
view  that  the  State  Department's  Middle 
East  policies  are  out  of  date,  and  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota for  his  thorough  discussion  of  this 
vital  subject  and  hope  that  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times  article  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  entire  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cchh- 
plete  text  of  Senator  Humphrey's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Sxnatob  Hubext  H.  Humphezt 
TO  Jewish  Was  VrroiANS"  CJoktintion , 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  August  11,  1971 

It  is  time  for  a  frank  and  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  America's  position  in  the  world.  No 
issue  Is  more  important  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  as  human  beings  than  the  issue 
of  war  and  peace,  the  need  to  avoid  the  sense- 
less brutality  and  killing  that  is  war.  That 
goal  is  the  one  that  unites  people  and 
crosses  political  differences,  geographical 
boundaries,  co\ot.  economic  status.  That 
goal  is  also  one  that  dominates  those  leaders 
and  goTernments  that  aspire  to  represent  the 
beet  interests  of  tbe  human  beings  they  have 
the  responsibility  and  prlTllege  of  governing. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  coming 
through  a  period  of  self-appraisatl — and  this 
is  as  It  should  be.  If  we  are  indeed  to  beocwoe 
worthy  of  being  known  as  children  of  Ood — 
if,  indeed,  we  believe  in  the  principles  of 
human  brotherhood — if  there  Is  any  mean- 
ing at  all  to  the  term  "civilized  nun",  then 
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n  U  the  rMpoDslbUUy  of  Iradera  oonsUntly 
to  prob«,  •xplor*,  study,  Mi*lya«  w»ya  ky 
wblch  men  and  natloni  can  resolre  th«lr 
dlsputea  ilMirt  of  wv.  I  belleiv*  H  to  ke 
bealthy  that  so  many  of  our  youth  aeek  con- 
stantly to  remind  us  of  our  obllgatloos  to 
aehlere  that  goal  of  peace,  for  It  Is  the  younc 
that  fight  and  die. 

But  to  pooseaa  the  goal  of  peace  does  n«( 
produce  Its  realization.  The  differences  be- 
tween those  In  the  world  who  believe  In  i>ollt- 
Ical  democracy  and  those  forces  In  the 
world  who  are  committed  to  one  or  an- 
other form  of  totaUtarlanlsm — ^theae  dlffw- 
ences  are  profound.  We  lose  sight  of  them  at 
our  peril.  We  may  hope  to  resolve  thoae  dif- 
ference* through  Intelligence,  negotiation, 
perseverenoe.  and  sosnetlmes  even  through 
the  passage  of  time  alone,  but  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  permit  that  hope  to  blind 
us  to  the  reality  that  there  are  forces  In  so- 
ciety prepared  to  achieve  their  objectives 
through  aggression,  the  use  of  force  aikd 
violence,  or  the  frightening  threat  of  force 
and  violence. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  tremendous 
stake  In  this  question  of  war  and  peace.  We 
have  more  to  lose  from  war  than  most  other 
nations  and.  possessing  in  greater  abundance 
the  horrible  Instruments  oi  destruction,  we 
know  the  pKHentlal  end  of  civilization  that 
can  come  from  such  a  war.  But  If  the  world 
Is  to  move  Into  a  new  dimension  which  Is  to 
know  war  no  more,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  strongest  and  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world,  aasumes  the  obliga- 
tions of  leadership  in  that  movement.  This 
is  not  just  a  duty  that  befalls  us  by  virtue 
of  our  strength  and  wealth.  It  Is  s  matter  of 
our  deepest  self-interest. 

We  are  this  year  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Only  history  will  pro- 
claim the  verdict  as  to  whether  our  mihtary 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  was  a  costly, 
tragic,  and  incredible  mistake,  or  whether  it 
brought  about  great  regional  security  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly  the  latter  was  the  objective  of 
the  four  consecutive  Presidents  of  both  par- 
ties who  were  Intimately  involved  with  our 
participation  In  Vietnam.  But  my  purpoae  Is 
not  to  discuss  Vietnam.  It  Is  rather  to  dis- 
cuss a  much  more  vital  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  to  our  national  self-interest. 
I  refer  to  the  tensions  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Middle  East  la  a  powder  keg  with  a 
Tery  abort  fuse,  ready  to  explode  If  any  one 
of  the  participants  strikes  the  match  of  re- 
vived boetUlty.  It  U  In  the  BUddle  East  that 
the  two  powerful  nuclear  OoUaths  of  the 
earth,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  face  each  other. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  I 
must  state  to  you  my  btf  laf  that  our  policies 
today  are  Inadequate  to  nkeet  our  reaponsl- 
bUltles  in  the  Middle  East.  The  oonaequenocs 
of  that  Inadequacy  are  to  our  danger. 

The  Administration  today  Is  relying  on  the 
BoTlet  Union  to  help  us  establish  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  That  reliance  might  make 
sense  were  it  not  for  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dene*  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want 
a  settlement  of  the  issues  in  the  Middle  Bast, 
nor  does  Soviet  leadership  want  an  aU-out 
war.  But  It  U  clear  they  do  not  want  an  aU- 
out  peace:  and  they  stand  to  gain  from  con- 
tinued restleaaneas  and  tension  in  that 
crucial  area  of  the  world. 

We  have  witnessed  a  massive  build-up  of 
Soviet  mUltary  strength  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
And  we  have  wltnssssd  an  increased  Soviet 
presence  In  the  lisdltsRansan.  which  has 
helped  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  major  power 
In  the  Middle  Bast.  The  recent  l^year  treaty 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bgypt,  on  the 
heels  ot  our  own  naive  bumbling  and  im- 
mediately foUowlng  the  over^eager  prsssnss 
ot  our  Saeretary  of  State  in  Bgypt — that 
treaty  is  a  dramatic  Illustration  of  our  dread- 
ful laek  of  awareness  of  the  realities  of  Intsr- 
natlonal  poliUoa. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  poursd  immenss 
quantities  of  sophisticated  weapons  and  air- 
craft into  Bgypt.  While  achieving  a  most  wel- 
ooms  osase-flre,  the  Administration  per- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  In  VKTPt  to  trick  us 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  self-oongratula- 
tlons  by  Implanting  guided  missiles  dose 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  thus  eecalatlng  the  level 
of  vreaponry  and  finances  required  to 
achieve  a  balance. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  today  nearly 
100  Russian  oflleers  of  the  rank  of  General  or 
Admiral  in  Bferypt  and  that  there  are  now 
more  than  300  supersonic  military  Russian 
planes  stationed  on  Egyptian  airfields.  There 
are  a  total  of  about  aoo  Russian  aircraft  if 
we  include  squadrons  based  In  Syria  and 
Iraq.  In  addition.  I  am  informed  that  there 
are  about  300  fully  trained  Russian  combat 
pilots  permanently  based  In  Egypt. 

The  danger  stemming  from  this  Imbalance 
Is  most  serious. 

The  Middle  East  Is  the  field  on  which  both 
U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  face  each  other.  We 
obviously  welcomed  all  efforts  designed  to 
reduce  the  tensions  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, but  the  tensions  are  there  and,  until 
they  are  eliminated,  It  Is  the  height  of  Ir- 
reaponBiblllty  and  folly  to  blind  ourselves  to 
the  dangers  to  us  that  come  from  increased 
Soviet  strength  and  penetration. 

Within  recent  days  the  new  edition  of 
the  authoritative  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
has  been  released.  It  concludes  that  American 
naval  strength  Is  In  serious  decline  while  the 
Soviet  fleet  has  expanded  into  a  "super  navy" 
with  a  greatly  Increased  sphere  of  Influence. 
"The  situation  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  serious," 
concludes  the  British  mUltary  expert  who 
edits  that  publication. 

The  USSR  now  maintains  a  standing  naval 
force  In  the  Mediterranean  designed  to 
counter  the  American  Sixth  Fleet  which  Is 
five  times  stronger  than  what  It  had  been 
five  years  ago;  and  It  Is  a  missile  carrying 
fleet. 

In  spite  of  this  strength  and  the  drastic 
change  In  the  parity  between  our  two  na- 
tions, the  Administration  continues  to  Ignore 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  one  nation  In  the  Middle  East  that 
stands  as  our  safeguard  against  further 
Soviet  penetration. 

In  recent  days  the  message  was  again  re- 
peated to  Israel  that  we  are  withholding 
the  planes  It  needs  to  defend  Itself  while 
we  pressure  Israel  to  accept  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  strengthen  further  the  Soviet 
Union  and  give  its  navy  even  further  areas 
for  future  domination.  I  refer  to  the  pres- 
sure we  are  placing  on  Israel  to  reopen  the 
Suez  Canal  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
peace  ard  stability  in  the  area. 

The  opening  of  the  Sues  and  the  restora- 
tion of  its  ability  to  function  fully  and 
freely  as  an  Instrument  of  International 
trade  is  a  desirable  goal,  but  the  hard  facta 
are  that  the  United  States.  Israel  and  the 
West  do  not  need  the  Sues,  not  nearly  as 
much  as  Bgypt  needs  It  for  revenue  and  as 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  it  to  aeeccnpllsh  its 
military  and  economic  goals.  We  must  never 
lose  the  perspective  of  that  reality. 

The  Soviet  fleet  supplies  North  Vietnam 
today  with  most  of  its  war  material  and 
weapons.  A  limited  amount  oomes  from 
Vladivostok  and  Nakhodka,  but  most  supplies 
arrive  by  water  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  to 
Haiphong.  By  1B67,  the  outbreak  of  the  Six 
Day  War  In  ths  Middle  Bast,  more  than  two 
Soviet  ships  were  arriving  in  Haiphong  every 
three  days.  But  with  the  end  of  th*  Six  Day 
War,  the  Sues  Canal  was  closed  and  no  longer 
available  to  Soviet  ships.  Today  the  canal 
remains  blocked  and  the  distance  by  ship 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  North  Vietnam 
has  been  doubled  In  mileage,  in  eifort  and 
Inttme. 

The  dlstanfft  from  Odessa  to  Haiphong 
using  the  Suee  Canal  was  7312  sea  miles. 
Today,  using  tUs  touthem  Africa  route  It 


is  14.126  ssa  miles.  Before  the  Six  Day  War, 
it  would  take  a  Soviet  cargo  ship  an  average 
of  40  days  of  easy  crossing  on  the  turnabout. 
Today  it  takes  about  73  days  at  top  speed 
plus  the  unloading  time  of  one  or  tvro 
weeks. 

With  the  Suez  Canal  closed,  the  double 
time  ana  distance  presented  the  Soviets  with 
a  serious  dllenuna.  Tliey  either  had  to  dou- 
ble the  number  of  ships  committed  to 
Hanoi's  support  or  reduce  their  aid  drasti- 
cally. Published  figures  Indicate  that  the 
aid  to  Hanoi  was  cut. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  thanks  to  Israel's 
presence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez,  North 
Vietnam's  capacity  to  conduct  war  wss  seri- 
ously damaged,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
damage  inflicted  by  our  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  invasion  of  Cambodia — and 
at  far  less  risk  to  ourselves  and  with  none  of 
the  hideous  coets  of  lives  and  property. 

Not  only  is  that  a  fact  In  examining  the 
reaUUes  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  U  also  a 
fact  that  the  closing  of  the  Canal  hinders  the 
ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish 
an  overwhelming  presence  with  its  navy  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Red  Sea  Is  today  dom- 
inated by  Russia  as  It  was  formerly  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  opening  of  the  Suez 
Ccusal  would  permit  the  domination  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  lead  to  the  domination  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  thus  accelerate  that  am- 
bition and  Its  realization. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  left  a  hole  In  western  global  de- 
fenses. Five  years  ago  the  USSR  bad  no 
warshlpw  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  Today  tt  has 
a  score  of  surface  ships  alone  and,  according 
to  Janet's,  "there  is  no  telling  how  many 
Soviet  submarines  there  are  In  the  area." 

Why  then  Is  the  Department  of  State  ac- 
tively urging  Israel  to  permit  the  reoi>enlng 
of  the  Suez  Canal  before  peace  and  stability 
Is  achieved  and  before  Israel  can  be  assured 
of  her  security,  when  the  consequences  of 
this  urging  obviously  serves  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  and  thereby  dam- 
ages our  own? 

If,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  are  to  help  reopen  the  Sues  Canal  and 
thus  accelerate  the  extension  of  Soviet  poww 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  why  should  that  not  be 
done  as  part  ot  an  over-all  agreenaent  that 
Insures  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East  and  In  the  world?  Why  do  we  play  the 
Soviet  ganae  by  pressing  Israel  to  make  a 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  its  forces  along  the 
Canal?  Why  do  we  turn  the  clock  back  to 
1960.  when  our  country  Insisted  on  reopening 
the  Canal  before  establishing  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel?  Dont  we  remember  that 
when  we  did  that,  we  left  the  door  wide  open 
to  Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  and  Asia,  whlob  now  threatens  peace 
and  stability  In  the  world? 

What  Catherine  the  Great  failed  to  do, 
Brezhnev  Is  now  succeeding  in  doing — and 
with  our  help.  What  we  are  doing  with  oar 
shortsighted  diplomacy  is  legltlmatliitng  So- 
viet presence  In  Bgypt,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
In  the  Red  Sea  and  In  the  Indian  Oosan. 

Yes,  we  give  arms  to  Israel — more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  oux  relationship — to 
balance  the  foolish  error  of  our  naive  eupho- 
ria when  we  were  taken  by  the  USSR  and 
Egypt  at  the  time  o<  the  cease  Ore.  Tes, 
President  Nixon  talks  forcefully,  effectively, 
and  I  believe  sincerely  of  our  support  for 
Israel.  But  that  rhetoric  is  not  enough  be- 
cause It  Is  undermlnded  by  the  actual  for- 
eign policy  pursued  by  the  Administration. 

It  U  now  that  I  must  speak  with  particular 
emphasis  and  out  of  intense  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  former  member  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  Government. 

American  policy  Is  too  often  mads  by  the 
Department  of  Stats  and  not  ths  President. 
Harry  Truman  knew  that — and  had  hs  not 
exerted  himself  peisonally,  Israel's  peoognl- 
Uon  as  a  State  might  not  have  come.  I^rndon 
Johnson  oams  to  know  that — and  Isrsei  wm 
able  to  turrlTS  the  »tt«cks  acalnst  It  that 
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culminated  tn  ihm  Six  Day  War,  Richard 
Nixon  has  yst  to  learn  that  Isssnn 

The  original  polley  ot  the  Departmsnt  ot 
State  3S  years  ago  was  that  our  country 
needed  to  protect  the  sources  of  the  oil  that 
we  imported  tram  the  Middle  Ekst  and  to 
secure  its  delivery  to  Europe  and  our  shores. 
Until  1966,  this  meant  the  need  for  a  close 
relBttoni^ip  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq.  Bah- 
rein, Kuwait  and  Iran,  vrtth  Bgypt,  because 
of  the  Sues  Canal,  playing  the  central  role. 
We  were  committed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Iraq 
and  Jordan,  the  stability  of  feudal  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  shlekdoms  and 
we  had  an  impatient  tolerance  of  Israel.  We 
looked  upon  the  varloua  Arab  states  as  one, 
ignoring  the  wide  diversity  of  peoples,  lan- 
guages, and  religions  in  that  area.  The  De- 
partment of  State  considered  Itself  to  be  a 
friend  and  advocate  of  the  Arabs  In  order 
to  keep  them  loyal  to  the  west  and  as  safe 
as  possible  from  the  temptations  of  the 
Soviet. 

But  the  situation  Is  no  longer  what  it  was 
35  years  ago.  The  basic  Issue  of  the  Middle 
East  Is  not  primarily  an  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
The  arc*  has  become  a  pawn  In  International 
politics. 

The  appearance  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
power  In  the  Mediterranean.  Indian  Ocean 
and  Red  Sea  has  completely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  this  region.  Iraq  and  Syria  today 
are  vassals  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  Is  In 
danger  of  bein^;  dominated  by  the  Soviets. 
Algeria  serves  as  a  haven  and  a  base  for 
anti-American  subversives.  The  British  have 
disappeared  from  the  Sudan,  Kuwait,  Bah- 
rein. Aden  and  Ubya.  A  Soviet  fleet  based 
in  Egypt  challenges  the  UJ3.  Sixth  Fleet. 
Western-oriented  Jordan  and  Lebanon  are 
unstable.  NATO  is  today  Impotent  In  the 
Middle  East.  Only  Israel  stands  In  the  path 
of  Communist  control  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  realization  of  Russia's  old  dream  of 
dominating  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  In  spite  of  these  dramatic  changes — 
In  spite  of  the  emergence  of  Israel  as  the 
strongest  mUltary  and  economic  force  in  the 
Middle  East,  State  Department  policy  re- 
mains the  same. 

It  Is  a  time  for  a  long  overdue  drastic 
change  of  Middle  East  policy  in  the  light 
of  1971  conditions  and  realities.  This  change 
in  policy  cannot  be  done  short  of  a  com- 
plete reorganization  and  reorientation  of 
our  Middle  Eastern  State  Department  dip- 
lomatic corps. 

Our  new  policy  must  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  (1)  ^ypt  is  today  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  will  In  all  likelihood  con- 
tinue in  that  position  for  some  time  to 
come.  (3)  It  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
without  Israel  the  United  States  could  not 
hold  the  sources  of  oil  and  security  the 
delivery  of  that  oil  for  very  long.  (3)  It 
must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  without 
Israel,  both  Libya  and  Jordan  would  fall  and 
Saudi  Arabia  could  be  paralyzed  by  Egyptian 
threats  and  subversion. 

It  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  best 
assurance  of  Arah-state  independence  and 
security  is  a  negotiated  peace  between  Is- 
rael and  her  neighbors. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  prevent  or 
arrest  Soviet  penetration  and  '^^^^'"^'mt*  of 
the  Middle  Bast.  Continued  t^"-!""  and  lint- 
ited  hostilities  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ntove  into  t*»*t  arsa  un- 
der the  cloak  of  szpanalvs  mlUtary  and  soo- 
nomlc  aaslstanee  that  carrlsa  with  tt  Sovlst 
technicians  and  other  personneL 

(4)  It  must  be  baaed  on  the  fact  that 
Iran.  Turkey  Hid  NATO  would  be  outAanksd 
without  Israsl  siMl  that  the  niwslsii  swssp 
throughout  Algeria  and  the  rwslaii  Oulf 
would  be  absolute. 

(5)  Our  &0W  Middle  Bastsm  policy  in  sum- 
mary must  bs  bassd  on  the  fsot  thst  today 
Israel  and  not  Bgypt  Is  the  m«}ar  power  In 
the  Middle  Bast  sad  mwt  Step*  onr  policy 
soccrdlngly. 
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TUs  atm  polley  reqnlras  hs  oar  Btats  De- 
psrtmsitt  new  psrsonae]  and  a  polley  that 
■eeeirtB  Israel  as  a  mi^Jor  f  eras  and  trtsndljr 
power  In  that  vital  area.  R  requires  penan- 
aal  vbo  ar«  not  wMkA  to  the  past,  where 
State  Dspartmsnt  ooBstderatlons  vers  pri- 
marily influenosd  by  ths  fact  of  tbs  oU-rich 
Arab  lands. 

It  reqiilres  the  recognition  that  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  can  Uve  In  peace,  eosnbinlng 
their  resources  and  talents  for  ths  revttaUza- 
tlon  of  ths  vntlre  Mid  Bast. 

The  people*  of  the  Arab  countries  and  Is- 
rael need  each  other.  The  Middle  East  can  be 
developed  Into  a  modem,  productive,  and 
prosperous  area  of  the  world.  But  It  desper- 
ately needs  peace.  And  the  thrust  of  our  pol- 
icy must  be  to  help  achieve  that  peace.  But 
the  hope  of  peace  will  not  be  achieved  by  a 
settlement  forced  by  the  super-powers — a 
settlement  that  leaves  Israel  wlh  Insecure 
borders  or  under  the  threat  of  new  attack. 

Israel  has  committed  men,  arms  and  ma- 
terial in  a  struggle  for  self-preservation 
against  Egypt.  In  doing  so  tt  has  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  Soviet  Union  whose  Im- 
perialistic ambitions  have  been  temporarily 
thwarted.  We  must  be  thankful  that  Israel 
has  stood  firm. 

We  can  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East  but 
only  when  we  make  the  Soviets  realize  that 
we  will  not  a{^>ease  them  at  the  expense  of 
Israel  or  anyone  else. 

And,  once  the  Arab  world  realises  the  VA. 
will  never  permit  the  destruction  of  Israel, 
they  also  will  realize  they  do  not  need  the 
Soviets  telling  them  how  to  run  their  coun- 
tries— how  to  fight  their  wars — how  to  iden- 
tify their  national  goals  and  plan  for  their 
achievement. 

We  wish  the  destruction  of  no  nation  or 
people  but  desire  only  that  Israeli  and  Arab 
work  together  to  re-create  the  "Fertile  Cree- 
cent" — I  tell  yon  that  the  measure  of  our 
commitment  to  Israel  is  also  the  meitfnre  of 
the  rhanc.e  for  Arab  world  freedom: 

Freedom  from  outside  domination — politi- 
cal and  economic; 

Freedom  to  build  their  own  nations  and 
national  ^aracter; 

Freedom  to  enhance  the  quality  at  life  for 
all  Arabs; 

Freedom  to  welcome  their  Jewish  brothers 
to  the  Joint  task  of  regional  growth  and 
prosperity. 

PiiBedom  to  be  themselves  and  set  their 
own  pace. 

Israel  today  is  In  urgent  need  of  Phantom 
and  Sky  Hawk  (F4  and  A4)  Jets.  The  last  de- 
livery of  Jets  to  Israel  ended  tn  June  1971. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  suspen- 
sion of  delivery  and  Hts  policy  has  presum- 
ably  tassn   'nindv  rsvlew.'* 

Tet,  since  Mandi,  1971,  the  Soviet  force 
in  Bgypt  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addl- 
Uon  of  Mlg  33  (Fox  bat)  and  Sukhol  n  (Fla- 
gon) atrcraft.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also 
introduced  SA-4  and  SA-C  miasaes.  The  oom- 
blned  total  strength  of  Soviet  farces  in  Egypt 
today  Is  dose  to  ao.OOa 

There  must  bs  no  further  hssitatlon  In  our 
deUvary  oC  the  iissiinlls]  Phantoms  and  Sky 
Hawks  to  Israal.  Th*  BusslaiM  mtist  not  be 
mlslsd  to  mlsoaleulata  ths  ds^i'ss  ot  our 
ecoimltment  to  liraeL 

Biit  the  atrcxaft  needs  are  not  Miough.  Th* 
high  eost  of  defense  eonfrontlng  Iwael  as 
a  result  of  Increased  Soviet  nailltary  support 
in  Egypt  has  Imposed  upon  that  small  eoun- 
try  an  economic  burdsa  hsyond  its  means. 
We  were  a  party  to  that  Inereased  burden 
as  a  result  of  permitting  th*  Sovlsts  to  thA 
us  at  tlM  tima  ot  tbs  snaaa  llri  by  plaeliig 
SAM  mlsiUes  dosa  to  ths  BiMa.  Ia*al  has 
baen  sp*nrtlng  30  peraspt  of  Its 
ttonal  product  on  dafi 
tures  am  Inrraaslng.  TlMss 
rssponslhls  for  Its  serious  doliar  balance  at 
payasant  oarrant  daOelt,  a  dsAett  that  Is  in 
fact  ap|woaebli«  1.S  bUUoB  doOaia. 

1  today  has  a  focslgn  SKOtmage  <IbM 


of  S  bUUoB  doUan.  Ths  mere  servicing  ot 
that  dsbt  requires  a  half  billion  <kdlan  la 
the  currant  year. 

We  havs  a  responsibility  and  a  duty  to 
supply  Isratt.wlth  direct  awonomic  relief  so 
as  to  permit  It  to  mmtntmiT^  ix»  '^•"^rf  pos- 
ture, a  posture  which  Is  defending  our  ra- 
tional self-interest  as  welL  Once  again. 
Israel's  request  for  assistance  meets  vrlth 
sUence  or  with  a  statement  that  the  request 
is  "under  review".  Since  Aprtl  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  oonalderlng  an  application 
from  Israel  for  $200  million  for  supporting 
assistance.  Ihat  request  must  be  granted 
Immediately.  We  extend  su|^>ortlng  aaslst- 
anoe  to  other  countries  that  are  far  le« 
Impcvtant  to  our  security  Interests.  And  let 
me  add,  Israel  doea  not  ask  for  American 
pilots  or  other  military  personnel.  She  seeks 
no  American  advisors  or  forces.  She  asks 
only  to  be  treated  with  the  same  considera- 
tions as  our  othw  alUee. 

Surely  an  Administration  that  can  give 
weapons  aitd  eoonomic  assistance  to  the 
Greek  Junta  can  be  equally  considerate  of 
Israel — a  country  vrtth  free  political  Institu- 
tions. Israel  asks  only  that  she  have  the 
weapons  and  the  means  for  her  security. 

Again,  the  Administration  permits  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  make  policy,  to  hesitate. 
Tne  distinguishing  chxu-acterUtlce  ot  policy 
formulation  in  a  democratic  society  is  that 
it  must  represent,  as  cloee  as  the  mechanics 
of  decision-making  can  arrange,  the  view- 
points of  the  citizens  In  that  society,  lite 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  are  the  institu- 
tions through  which  that  kind  of  decision- 
making can  be  achieved.  There  Is  no  room 
in  a  democratic  society  for  basic  and  consist- 
ent policy-making  by  a  career  clvU  senlce 
which  never  faces  the  electorate. 

This  means  that  foreign  policy  must  be 
formulated  by  the  Congress  and  President 
and  not  the  Departznent  of  State  which  has 
the  responsibility  only  to  execute  a  policy 
arrived  at  by  the  elected  representatives. 
Where  ths  President  doesnt  have  either  the 
vision  or  the  courage  to  withstand  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  State,  It  Is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  step  in. 

Recent  months  have  witnessed  an  Intensive 
government  debate  aimed  at  Increasing  the 
powers  of  Congress  In  foreign  pcdicy  decision- 
making. My  own  experience,  however,  as  a 
Senator  azxl  as  a  Vice-President,  perstiade 
me  that  deslraMe  as  It  is  for  the  Congress 
to  play  a  more  significant  and  major  role  in 
f(»eign  policy,  that  objective  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  mechanism  In  the  Congress 
is  adequate  to  assume  that  increased  re- 
sponslMIIty. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  today  un- 
prepared for  that  task.  Decisions  on  fcrrtgn 
policy  are  dlscmsad  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  in  three,  four,  or  even  five  com- 
mittees in  each  House.  With  this  multiplicity 
and  lack  of  oooedinatton.  It  is  Imposeible  for 
the  Congress  to  assert  itself  in  a  meaningful 
way  and  with  an  Impaot  on  the  basic  deci- 
sions. 

The  Presidency  modernised  Itsslf  by  creat- 
ing a  National  Security  Council  some  years 
ago  so  aa  to  balp  the  Presldsnt  act  with 
darlty,  daelslvane«  and  fuU  infomatlaii;  if 
h*  only  ehoas  to  do  ao.  It  Is  time  for  th*  Con- 
gress to  do  tbs  same.  X,  therefore,  recently 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  propossl  to  create 
a  Joint  Oongresslonal  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Baeorlty  with  the  leadli«  msmbars 
at  Congrsas  ot  both  parties  rspraMntsd.  The 
major  tatarastsd  Oommlttses  ot  ths  Con- 
giam  wa«Ad  than  act  togatbsr  on  ths  sams 
facta,  at  th*  Hma  time,  and  with  the  aama 


It  Is  elaar  that  the  Departmsnt  ot  State 
not  lapnasBt  ttai  Tlavs  of  tba  r 

on  Middle  Bastam  poUoy.  Oongrasi  I 

o<  Ivasl.  OB*  Ot  mf  objaettsas  ta  vglng 
oC  a  MIxdt  Ouuilttsa  vaa  to 
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b«lp  product  tba  unity  and  atrangtli  of  Con* 
gnaa  botilnd  a  mora  lntalllg«nt  aelf -Intveatatf 
Mlddla   Baatem  poUcy   by   tbta   country. 

Tba  Idlddla  Baat  U  not  Juat  a  jurobiam. 
It  la  an  opportunity.  It  ia  an  opportunity  to 
help  raaolT*  aoma  at  tlia  baalc  laauaa  tHat  dl> 
Tlda  ttia  Unltod  Stataa  and  tb«  Sorlat  Uoloa 
and  that  tbzaatan  tba  aafaty  and  sacurlty  of 
tba  world. 

Tba  Suas  Canal  abould  be  opanad  eyea 
tbough  that  la  ol  primary  benaflt  to  8ot1«( 
asplrattona.  But  wbat  do  we  want  In  retumf 
Batbor  tban  to  pamiada  laraal  to  withdraw 
Ita  troopa  from  the  banka  of  the  Suez  unl> 
laterally,  we  abould  Inalat  that  In  ezcbanga 
for  that  withdrawal  we  want  Kgypc  and  Israel 
to  nagoClata  dlracUy  aa  two  aorerelKn  na< 
tlona  abould  in  a  community  of  nations. 

We  should  demand  the  renewal  and  Instlga* 
tlon  of  a  permanent  cease-Ore,  with  Israel'a 
neighbors  recognizing  her  Integrity  as  a  na> 
tlon,  her  sovereignty  and  her  need  for  well* 
defined  secure  borders. 

There  should  be  assurances  of  free  access 
to  a  reopened  Suez  and  free  access  to  eJl  in* 
tematlonal  waters,  sucb  aa  the  Oulf  at 
Aqiiaba  and  the  Persian  Oulf,  fo:-  Israel  and 
all  nations. 

And  we  should  recognize  that  more  than 
the  conflict  between  Sgyi^  and  laraal  is  ln« 
volTSd  in  this  dispute.  We  should  insist  that 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrate  its  desire  for 
peace  by  requiring  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  military  manpower  from  Egypt  at 
the  same  time  aa  we  request  Israel  to  wlth« 
draw  It*  troops  from  the  East  banks  of  th« 
Sues. 

Finally,  we  should  say  to  the  Soviet  Union 
loudly  and  clearly:  "If  you  are  genuine  In 
jrour  desire  for  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
Middle  East,  do  something  about  the  thou- 
sands of  Jews  In  Russia  who  are  Imprisoned 
In  yoMX  society  by  not  being  able  to  migrate 
to  Israel."  The  President  of  the  United  Statea 
should  exert  America's  diplomatic  and  moral 
resources  In  support  of  that  courageous  Rus- 
sian Jewish  conununlty  that,  at  great  sacrl- 
flce,  refuses  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of 
lu  identity. 

The  United  Nation's  Declaration  of  Hunuin 
Rights  provides  that  citizens  should  have  the 
right  to  Immigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice.  This  a  fundamental  human  liberty. 
A  nation  which  denlea  that  right  to  the  peo- 
plea  within  It,  is  Imprisoning  Its  citizens. 
This  should  be  a  key  Ingredient  of  the  efforta 
we  are  making  to  establish  that  stability  In 
the  Middle  Bast. 

Our  nation  has  a  stake  In  this  vital  hu- 
man crisis,  not  merely  because  It  Ls  a  meas- 
\ire  by  which  we  can  Judge  Soviet  sincerity 
in  these  current  Middle  Eastern  negotiations, 
but  also  because  we  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  those  totalitarian  societlea 
which  deny  freedom  to  their  own  citizens  ara 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy  at  the  existence 
of  freedom  in  other  societlea. 

This  uneasiness  and  unhapplneas  and  fear 
that  they  breed  la  a  threat  to  all  of  us. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  aaaential  that  the 
American  people  be  reminded  that  goals  can 
never  be  achieved  by  anything  short  of  ded- 
ication, effort  and  sacrlfloa.  The  greater  tba 
goal,  the  greater  must  be  the  effort,  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifice.  There  Is  no  greater  goal 
than  that  of  peace  and  security  for  the  world. 

For  our  nation,  the  strongest,  wealthiest, 
and  moat  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  fulfill  Ite 
reeponslbllitiea  as  a  world  leader,  and  for 
those  of  us  who  live  In  this  nation  to  fulfill 
our  reaponalblllty  to  the  futtira  generatlone 
of  Amarlcaiu,  it  la  esaentlal  that  we  recog- 
nize that  among  the  aacrlficea  we  muat  make 
and  as  part  of  the  dedication  that  we  must 
bring  to  bear  for  our  efforta,  America  must 
be  strong. 

That  atrengtb.  If  It  ia  to  be  effeeUve,  muat 
be  IndlvlaiMe.  It  muat  be  a  spiritual 
stzengtb:  It  muat  be  a  strangth  and  a  unity 
that  comes  from  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
raclam.    Inhumanity;    and    It    muet    be    • 


■traingth  that  oomea  from  a  growing  econ- 
omy—a strength  not  only  baaed  on  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  but  a  uetter  quality  at 
life. 

It  muat  be  a  atiength  that  reoognlaaa  the 
reality  of  the  world  we  live  In.  And  this 
means  the  atrengtb  of  military  aeU-defanae 
and  mutual  security. 

I,  therefor,  pledge  myself  and  I  aak  you 
aa  Interested  cltlisena  to  pledge  yourselves 
to  help  this  country  achieve  that  military, 
economic,  social  and  political  strength  that 
Is  so  necessary  for  peace  and  for  our  stability 
aa  a  free  society. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

The  PRESIDENO  OPPICER.  Under 
the  prcrtous  order,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  S.  1437,  which  the  clerk 
will  sUte  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resid  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  blU  (8.  1437)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acta  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress  as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments. On  page  1,  line  9,  after  "1970", 
strike  out  "(84  Stat.  219,  Public  Law 
91-258)  "  and  insert  "(49  U.S.C.  1714)"; 
on  page  2,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (11)  of 
section  11  (49  U.8.C.  1711),  subsection  (b) 
(3)  of  section  13  (49  U.S.C.  1713),  and  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C.  1716) 
of  the  Airpott  and  Airways  Development  Act 
of  1970  are  each  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Virgin  Islands,"  wherever  appearing  there- 
in the  foUowing:  "American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
14(a)  of  sucb  Act  (49  use  1714)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Ouam."  the 
following:  "American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  17  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1717)  U  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting after  "Virgin  Islands"  in  the  heading 
<  '  such  subsection  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "American  Samoa,  and  ^bg  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands",  and  (3)  by  insert- 
ing after  "Virgin  Islands"  in  the  body  of  such 
subsection  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Amerloan  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Paclflo  Islands". 

On  page  3,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section,  a«  follows: 

Sac.  103.  Paragraph  (S)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  13  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1070  (49  D.8.C.  1713)  U 
amended  by  striking  "January  1,  1973"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  l,  1973". 

And.  in  line  22,  after  "1970",  strike 
out  "(84  8Ut.  237.  PX.  91-268) "  and  In- 
sert "(46  U.S.C.  1742.  Public  Law 
01-258)";  go  M  to  make  the  bill  read: 


Be  it  snooted  by  tK*  Smust*  9nd  Houm 
of  Repre*entatta*t  of  tHe  I7n<ted  Statu  of 
America  tn  Congret*  assembled, 

SHOrr    TTTIM 

SxcTXoir  1.  This  Aot  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Airport  and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  Amendments  of  1971." 

TITLB   I— AIRPORT   AMD   AIRWAY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sbc.  101.  Section  14  of  title  I  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(49  U.S.C.  1714)  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  PaaszavATioN  or  Ponds  amd  Patoarrr 
Toa  Aiapoax  and  Ahiwat  PsoasAMS. — 

"(1)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amounts  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
remain  available  in  the  trust  fund  untU  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  described  In  such 
subsections. 

"(3)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  by  section  308(b)  of  tiUe  II  of  this 
Act  (relating  to  aviation  user  taxes)  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  activities  enumerated  in  subsection  (d) 
or  this  section  (relating  to  administrative, 
research  and  development,  maintenance  and 
operating  expenses)  unless  at  least  the  mini- 
mum amounts  for  airport  development  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  at  least  the  minimum  amount  for  air- 
ways facilities  established  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  have  been  appropriated  for 
any  such  fiscal  year." 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (11)  of 
section  11  (49  U.S.C.  1711)  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  section  13  (49  U.S.C.  1713),  and 
subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
1715)  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Virgin  Islands."  wherever  ap- 
pearing therein  the  following:  "American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflo 
Islands,". 

(0)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  14 
(a)  ol  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1714)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Ouam,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  17  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  1717)  Is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting after  "Virgin  Islands"  in  the  heading 
of  such  subsection  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands",  and  (3)  by  Insert- 
ing after  "Virgin  Islands"  in  the  body  of  such 
subsection  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands". 

Sec.  103.  Pairagraph  (9)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  12  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  (49  U.SC.  1713)  U 
amended  by  striking  "January  1,  1973''  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1973". 

TITLE  II— AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  REV- 
ENUES 

Sec  201  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  308  of  title  II  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1743, 
Public  Law  91-358)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  ( I )     Anu>oKT     AKD    AnwAT     FaooaAM  s. 

Amounts  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  mak- 
ing expenditures  after  June  30,  1970,  and  be- 
fore July  I,  1980.  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  authorized  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislatiye  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FKTVXLaaS    OW   THE   TLOO* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Ginther,  of  my  staff  on  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1437 
amends  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the  ex- 
penditure of  aviation  user  tax  revenues 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fimd 
established  by  that  law. 

In  enacting  that  legislation,  Congress 
acknowledged  that  the  Nation's  aviation 
system  needed  rapid  modernization  and 
expansion  and  determined  that  capital 
improvements  to  the  airport  and  airway 
system — paid  for  by  the  users  of  the  avia- 
tion system — should  be  made  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  have  an  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  continued  development  of  air 
transportation.  Accordingly,  it  was  con- 
templated that  General  Treasury  funds 
would  be  used  to  defray  routine  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  operations  and 
administrative  expenses,  as  well  as  a  por- 
tion of  resesirch  and  development  costs, 
at  least  until  the  capitfd  investment  ef- 
fort to  modernize  the  Nation's  airports 
and  airways  was  substantially  under- 
way. 

The  administration  has  interpreted  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  permit  it  to  re- 
quest appropriations  less  than  the  mini- 
mum levels  for  airport  development  and 
airways  facilities  specified  in  section  14 
of  title  I  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act.  Further,  although  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  capital  invest- 
ment programs  for  aviation  system  mod- 
ernization be  fully  funded  from  user  tax 
revenues  in  the  Trust  Fund  prior  to  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  maintenance,  op- 
erations and  administrative  exiienses,  the 
administraUon  has  disregarded  these 
statutory  priorities  and  has  given  routine 
FAA  expenses  the  same  status  as  capital 
investments. 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
administration  has  been  made  possible 
by  somewhat  differing  language  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  title  I  and  section  208  of  title 
n  regarding  activities  for  which  user  tax 
funds  may  be  expended. 

The  bill,  amending  section  14,  clarifies 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  ssifeguards 
user  tax  revenues  in  the  Trust  Fund  for 
priority  of  expenditures  for  the  airport 
and  airway  capital  programs.  It  does  so 
by  assuring  that  amounts  Congress  In- 
tended to  be  used  solely  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  airway  facilities  will  re- 
main in  the  Trust  Fund  imtil  used  for 
those  purposes.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
scribes the  expenditure  of  user  fimds  un- 
til such  time  as  the  airport  and  airways 
programs  have  been  funded  at  the  mini- 
mum level  specified  in  the  act. 

The  amendment  to  section  308  removes 
the  superfluous  authorizing  language 
which  has  caused  ambiguity  and  Incorpo- 


rated by  reference  the  priorities  and  min- 
imum levels  established  In  section  14. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  It  is  ap- 
propriate  to  review  aome  background 

which  led  to  this  legislation. 

In  1970,  re^wnding  to  sharply  increas- 
ing airport  and  alrq>ace  congestion  and 
shrinking  margins  of  safety.  Congress 
enacted  legislation  for  the  rapid  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  our  national 
aviation  system.  In  the  course  of  public 
hearings  on  bills  which  led  to  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1970,  testimony  and  state- 
ments for  the  record  were  received  from 
virtually  every  Government  and  non- 
Govemmoit  segment  of  air  tran^mrta- 
tion.  All  witnesses  attested  to  the  urgent 
need  to  make  substantial  capital  im- 
provements to  the  airport  and  airway 
system  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Under  the  act,  substantial  new  and  in- 
creased taxes  were  levied  upon  aviation 
users  to  support  the  capital  development 
program.  These  funds  were  intended  pri- 
marily to  facilitate  a  fourfold  increase  in 
capital  expenditures  for  airport  develop- 
ment alone  and  were  designed  to  provide 
a  Federal  investment  of  over  $2.5  billion 
in  the  next  10  years. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress was  well  aware  that  general  ap- 
propriations requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  air  systems  improvements 
and  amounts  allocated  by  the  Congress 
historically  have  not  f  uUy  met  the  avia- 
tion system  needs  in  deference  to  non- 
aviation  budgetary  demands.  To  insure 
that  the  modernization  and  expansion 
effort  c(»itemplated  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  did  not 
suffer  a  similar  shortfall,  the  trust  fund 
was  established  to  accumulate  user  reve- 
nues to  be  employed  in  the  capital  devel- 
opment program.  To  insure  the  develop- 
ment, Congress  specified  minimum 
amounts  to  be  allocated  to  airport  and 
airway  system  improvements  raUier  than 
the  more  lisual  practice  of  imposing  max- 
imum limitations  on  spending. 

Department  of  Transportation  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1971  were  submitted 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Developmoit  Acts.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  first  asked  for  speiKling 
authority  under  the  act  in  a  supple- 
mental request.  This  request,  trans- 
mitted almost  6  months  after  the  law 
was  enacted,  programed  only  $100  mil- 
lion for  airport  development,  not  the 
$280  million  minimum  specified  in  the 
act.  The  Department  concurrently  re- 
quested $226  million  for  air  navigation 
facilities  and  equipment — airways — 
rather  than  the  $250  million  minimum. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  industry 
expressed  surprise  and  concern  with  the 
deficiency.  Moreover,  it  became  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  intended  to  employ  the 
residual  portion  of  trust  fund  money  re- 
maining— amounting  to  approximately 
$250  minion — ^to  fund  PAA  operational 
and  maintenance  programs  rather  than 
utilise  these  assets  in  fun  amount  for 
priority  airport  and  airway  improve- 
ments. Charges  were  made  that  this  con- 
stituted an  unlawful  diversion  of  trust 
funds  and  that  the  Department  had  not 
kept  faith  with  air  sj-stem  users  and  the 
Congress. 


In  its  original  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year,  the  Department 
again  asked  for  amounts  lower  than  the 
spedfled  minimnTn  for  alrjwrt  develop- 
ment. During  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the 
Department  anounced  that  it  would  per- 
mit an  additional  $75  minion  to  be  obU- 
gated  for  airport  development  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  bring  the  total  obligated 
amount  to  the  required  $280  mlUion 
minimum.  Even  with  this  additional 
amount,  however,  the  total  capital  in- 
vestment in  airports  for  fiscal  year* 
1971  and  1972  will  fall  $110  mlUion  short 
of  the  commitment  specified  by  the 
Congress  for  this  period. 

The  Department's  1972  budget  also  re- 
quested that  the  balance  of  trust  fund 
moneys,  including  a  $403  million  surplus 
carryover  from  fiscal  1971,  be  applied  to 
fimd  routine  PAA  operations.  The  bal- 
ance is  substantial.  The  administration 
requested  appropriations  from  general 
funds  for  FAA  of  only  $293.1  mllUon, 
while  operatlanal  expenses  were  project- 
ed at  $991.8  million.  Even  assuming  that 
every  dollar  apprc^^riated  from  general 
funds  goes  to  carry  this  item.  It  would 
stiU  be  necessary  to  allocate  approxi- 
mately $700  minion  to  trust  fund  mon- 
eys for  1972  FAA  (H>erations. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  repeatedly  maintained  that,  al- 
though it  has  not  requested  the  mini- 
mum specified  amounts  for  airport  and 
airway  development,  its  program  is  con- 
sistent with  the  long-range  goals  estab- 
lished in  the  act.  The  Department  ob- 
serves that  the  act  authorizes  exjiendi- 
tures  over  10  years  and  indicates  that  it 
will  speed  up  its  authorization  in  later 
years. 

This  reasoning  fails  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  the  rationale  for  its 
enactment.  This  has,  from  the  first,  been 
designed  as  a  catch-up  program  to  deal 
with  a  crisis  in  air  commerce.  The  safe 
and  efficient  movement  of  people  and 
goods  in  our  air  transport  syston  can- 
not await  "speed-up"  programs  in  the 
late  1970'6. 

Ilie  amendments  to  section  14  of  title 
I  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  are  designed  to  redefine  and  sharpen 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to  the 
priority  modernization  of  the  aviation 
system  and  the  use  of  revenues  accumu- 
lated in  the  trust  fund.  To  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  our  Intent  is  under- 
stood and  the  specified  miT^imnm 
amounts  are  channeled  into  airports  and 
airways  development,  the  amended  lan- 
guage would  require  that  the  minimum 
authorized  amounts  be  retained  in  the 
fund  unavailable  for  other  purposes  until 
aUocated  for  capital  investment  in  the 
aviation  system. 

It  was  contemplated  in  developing  the 
original  legislation  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  10-year  program  it  would  be 
necessary  to  augment  user  revenues  with 
general  funds  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
quired priority  Investment  in  airport  and 
airways  devdopment  Similarly  It  was 
thought  that  tn  the  last  yean  of  the 
program  user  revenues  mli^t  be  osed  to 
absorb  some  of  the  <q;>eratloDal  burden  of 
the  expanded  avlatloo  uetwwt. 

Ft>r  this  reason,  Congress  provided  In 
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the  orldnal  act  that  after  m1iitmnm  allo- 
cation* were  made,  the  balance  of  funds 
could  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  Its  failure  to  meet  the 
condition  precedent  to  Its  use  of  these 
funds,  the  admlnlstratlan  has  relied  oo 
Its  authority  to  use  the  balanre  of  funds 
coupled  with  ambiguous  language  In  sec- 
tion 208  of  title  n  of  the  act  as  a  basis 
for  allocating  large  amounts  of  trust 
fund  moneys  to  carry  general  operational 
expenses  of  FAA.  As  noted  above,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  1972 
budget  estimate  contemplated  that  over 
$700  million  of  trust  f imd  revenues  would 
be  used  for  operations  this  year.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  recommend  an  amendment  which 
would  more  narrowly  prescribe  the  use  of 
trust  fund  moneys  in  future  years. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  bill,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  four  amendments  In 
committee. 

The  first  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the 
terms  of  the  airport  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram estabUshed  by  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment rectifies  an  inadvertent  omission 
made  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  second  amendment  extends  the 
more  favorable  provisions  granted  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  section  17  of  the  act  to 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands 
Is  given  preferential  treatment  In  that 
airport  development  projects  there  are 
eligible  for  75  percent  Federal  participa- 
tion, rather  than  the  general  50-percent 
limit  established  for  other  airport  devel- 
opment projects  Ui  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions.  The  committee  is  of  the 
view  that  this  preferential  treatment  Is 
warranted  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate local  fimdlng  in  these  two  terri- 
tories. 

The  third  amendment  extends  the  life 
of  the  Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
established  by  the  act  for  6  months.  The 
Commission  was  not  appointed  by  the 
President  until  December  17,  1970,  7 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. Congress,  in  establishing  the 
Conmiission,  intended  that  it  have  2 
years  to  make  its  study  and  findings  and 
issue  a  report.  Because  of  the  delay  in 
establishment,  the  Commission  will  have 
been  in  operation  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  when  its  final  report  will  be  re- 
quired under  terms  of  the  act.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  has  asked  the 
committee  to  extend  the  report  deadline 
imtil  September  1,  1972. 

The  fourth  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature.  It  corrects  an  error  in  citation 
overlooked  during  the  drafting  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  speedy  approval  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  up  one  point  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  morning  the  newspapers  carried 
a  report  about  a  meeting  of  the  Alri>ort 


Operator^  Council  Zntematlonal  now 
occurring  In  nortda,  which  I  attended 
yesterday  and  which  I  imderstand  the 
dlsttngnlflhed  Senator  from  Nevada  win 
attend  this  afternoon. 

The  report  from  that  meeting  yester- 
day Indicates  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  decided  to  withdraw 
proiMsed  controversial  Federal  stand- 
ards for  measuring  airport  noise,  and, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times:  "will 
allow  representatives  of  the  airport  in- 
dustry to  help  rewrite  it."  Later  on,  the 
story  indicates  that: 

A  spokesman  for  the  ngency  said  that 
agency  groups  would  not  dictate  the  nilea, 
but  he  laid  there  wotild  be  oonatiltatlons 
with  the  Industry  to  agree  on  the  beet  way 
to  measure  Jetport  nolaa  In  communltlea. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  a  great  prob- 
lem has  developed  In  many  communities 
where  courts  are  now  ordering  local 
commtmltles  to  buy  up  homes  around 
airports  where  the  noise  has  become  in- 
tolerable. This  puts  an  additionally 
great  burden  on  property  owners  whose 
tax  is  used  for  this  piui>ose.  The  prop- 
erty tax,  in  my  opinion,  already  Is  the 
least  fair  and  most  outrageously  high 
tax  we  have.  Buying  up  airport  area 
homes  is  going  to  run  Into  billions  of 
dollars  In  the  country  before  we  are 
through.  In  Los  Angeles,  it  has  reached 
1300   million. 

I  am  concerned  about  local  govern- 
ment and  environmental  groups  not 
having  some  input  as  PAA  determines 
noise  pollution  rules.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  feels  that  in  addition  to  consult- 
ing industry,  FAA  should  also  consult 
local  governments  and  others  interested 
in  this  problem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  The  local  govern- 
ing bodies  should  be  consulted  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  feed  some  facts 
and  figures  to  the  PAA  for  whatever  final 
regtilatlons  are  developed. 

These  people  have  to  live  with  the 
problem  on  a  day-by-day  basis  and  ob- 
viously will  have  to  go  to  considerable 
expense  in  many  Instances  to  be  able  to 
live  with  the  problem  where  they  have 
an  airport  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

While  we  are  all  anlxous  that  we  meet 
very  strict  levels  at  an  early  point  in  time, 
we  can  only  go  as  fast  as  technology  and 
economics  will  permit.  Therefore,  I  think 
they  should,  by  all  means,  be  given  the 
consideration  to  have  an  input  into  the 
FAA  in  determining  whatever  standards 
must  be  established. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  is  obvious  that  industry  cannot  have 
everything  it  wants.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  local  government  and  environ- 
mentalists cannot  have  everything  they 
want.  Some  compromise  has  to  be  worked 
out.  I  hope  the  consultations  will  include 
environmental  groups  as  well  as  local 
government. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  prob- 
ably it  could  include  environmental 
groups,  but  I  would  not  want  to  see 
them  bogged  down  in  having  environ- 
mental hearings  all  over  the  country, 
in  trying  to  determine  the  necessary 
noise  level  standard,  because  some  people 
do  not  want  any  noise  at  all,  and  ob- 
viously that  is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 


I  certainly  recognize  ttiat  the  ortab- 
Uahed  municipalities  or  governing  bodies 
ought  to  have  proper  Input.  But  I  would 
not  want  to  see  us  get  Involved  in  long 
environmental  bearings  In  determining 
the  noise  standards,  to  try  to  make  some 
progress  in  reducing  the  noise  levels. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  recognize  that  we 
cannot  get  bogged  down  in  that. 

I  express  the  hope  that  when  FAA  Is- 
sues the  regulations,  they  will  Insure  that 
no  Increase  in  noise  exposure  takes  place 
at  our  present  airports.  I  think  that  is  a 
practical  objective. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  certainly  is.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  level  of  noise,  I 
think  the  Senator  can  rest  easy  on  that 
point. 

But  if  this  means  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  increased  by  having  additional 
flights,  I  could  not  give  the  Senator  that 
assurance.  I  am  sure  that  some  airports 
will  have  additional  flights,  and  there- 
fore, their  total  noise  exposiu-e  will  be 
greater.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  noise 
level  from  a  specific  air  carrier,  I  am 
swrt  that  level  should  not  increase  and 
should  decrease  as  the  steps  are  taken. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
reasonable  and  realistically  attainable 
steps  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  noise 
of  Individual  planes.  So,  even  though 
more  flights  are  added,  it  should  not 
mean  any  added  noise  exposure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
balances  out.  Certainly,  the  individual 
unit  noise  should  be  reduced  and  not  in- 
creased. But  if  the  number  of  flights 
into  an  airport  is  Increased  by  100,  even 
though  you  reduce  the  level  of  each  air- 
plane, some  people  might  contend  that 
the  noise  was  greater.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  that  argimient.  There  should  be 
a  reduction.  With  the  procedm^s  that 
are  being  worked  out,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopments in  the  technology  and  the 
state  of  the  art,  with  the  newer  airplanes 
coming  along,  with  quieter  engines,  we 
should  see  a  per  unit  reduction  in  the 
noise  level. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And.  quite  possibly, 
if  we  have  regulations  that  will  not  ham- 
per the  development  of  noise  reduction 
techniques.  Industry  can  see  to  it  that 
as  there  are  more  planes,  their  number 
is  offset  by  a  total  reduction  in  the  noise 
level  of  individual  aircraft. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  which  would 
clarify  further  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development.  The  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts 
of  1970  created  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund,  provided  that  the  trust  fund 
be  maintained  by  aviation  user  tax  reve- 
nues, and  established  priorities  for  ex- 
penditures of  trust  fimd  moneys. 

Congress  in  enacting  that  legislation 
recognized  that  the  Nation's  aviation  sys- 
tem needed  rapid  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. Capital  Improvements  to  the 
system — paid  for  by  the  users  of  the 
aviation  system — were  accorded  the  hli^- 
est  priority  under  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act. 

It  was  contemplated  that  general 
Treasury  fimds  would  be  used  to  defray 
routine  FAA  operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  re- 
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research  and  development  costs,  at  least 
imtil  the  capital  improvement  effort  to 
modernize  the  Nation's  airports  and  air- 
ways was  well  underway. 

Section  14  of  the  act  provides  that  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  pubUc  airports  "ade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  civil  aeronautics"  be  established. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  airport  development  in  ag- 
gregate amounts  "not  less  than"  $280 
million  per  year.  Under  terms  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obligate 
for  expenditure  "not  less  than"  $250  mil- 
lion per  year  for  airway  Improvements. 

The  language  of  the  act  seems  clear 
enough,  and  the  priorities  of  Congress 
seem  unmistakable.  Nevertheless,  the  ad- 
ministration has  Incorrectly  mterpreted 
the  Airport  and  Airways  Act  of  1970,  and 
requested  appropriations  less  than  the 
minimum  levels  established  for  airport 
development  and  airways  modernization. 
The  administration  has  disregarded 
statutory  priorities  and  given  routine 
FAA  expenses  the  same  status  as  capital 
improvements.  The  report  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  documents 
the  pattern  which  has  effectively  down- 
graded the  urgent  capital  improvement 
program: 

Department  of  Transportation  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1971  were  submitted  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act.  Accordingly,  the  Department 
first  aaked  for  spending  authority  under  the 
act  In  a  supplemental  request.  This  request, 
transmitted  almost  6  months  after  the  law 
was  enacted,  programed  only  $100  million 
for  airport  development,  not  the  9380  mUlion 
minimum  specified  In  the  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment concurrently  requested  S226  million 
for  air  navigation  facilities  and  equipment 
(airways)  rather  than  the  9260  million 
minimum. 

In  its  original  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  transmitted  to  the  Ckingress  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  Department  again 
asked  for  amounts  lower  than  the  specified 
minimum  for  airport  development.  During 
hearings  before  the  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation,  the  Department  announced 
that  it  would  permit  an  additional  $76  mil- 
lion to  be  obligated  for  airport  development 
in  fiscal  year  1972  to  bring  the  total  obligated 
amount  to  the  required  $280  million  mini- 
mum. Even  with  this  additional  amount, 
however,  the  total  capital  investment  in  air- 
ports for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  will  fall 
•  110  million  short  of  the  commitment  spe- 
cified by  the  Ciongress  for  this  period. 

The  Department's  1973  budget  also  re- 
quested that  the  balance  of  Trust  Fund 
monies,  including  a  $403  million  surplus 
carryover  from  fiscal  1971,  be  applied  to  fund 
routine  FAA  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
tlie  Senate  provides  an  opportunity  to 
clarify  further  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act.  This  bill  provides  that  no 
moneys  from  the  trust  fund  could  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  routine  FAA  operating  expenses  im- 
less  the  minimum  amounts  for  airport 
and  airway  development  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year. 

Thus  passage  of  S.  1437  wiU  establish, 
unmistakably  and  permanently,  the 
commitment  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
not  less  than  $280  million  for  airport  de- 
velopment, and  not  less  than  $250  mil- 
lion for  airways  Improvements,  each 
year  until  the  capital  program  is  well 
underway. 


As  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  1437, 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magkttson), 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  I  am  deeply 
pleased  that  this  legislation  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  debate. 

House  passage  of  comparable  legisla- 
tion has  made  final  disposition  of  this 
measure  possible  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
committee  bill  promptly,  for  airport  de- 
velopment projects  in  every  State  await 
full  implementation  of  the  1970  act.  The 
airway  system  in  every  State  requires 
additional  funds  for  modernization  and 
expansion.  The  trust  fund  must  be  pre- 
served in  order  to  meet  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  aviation  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  contemplated  that  over  $700  mil- 
lion in  trust  fimd  moneys  would  be 
constuned  for  operations  this  year.  Un- 
less Congress  adopts  legislation  com- 
parable to  S.  1437.  The  tnist  fund — 
maintained  by  aviation  system  user 
taxes — will  be  under  continual  seige. 
The  capital  improvement  program  will 
be  threatened  by  escalating  routine  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  FAA.  And  disre- 
gard of  the  statutory  priorities  could  re- 
sult in  the  total  breakdown  of  aviation 
systems  serving  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

Clearly  the  expansion,  modernization 
and  improvement  of  the  airports  and 
airways  deserve  the  full  measure  of 
funds  authorized  by  Congress  in  1970. 
Adoption  of  S.  1437  will  mandate  the 
priorities  established  by  Congress  less 
than  2  years  ago.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imammous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  437. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  amendment  No.  347? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Amendment  No.  437.  I 
intend,  after  the  reporting  of  that 
amendment,  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  amendment 
No.  437,  and  it  is  numbered  347. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  437  ts  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  amendment  No.  462. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  numbered  S47,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  103.  Section  61(b)(4)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two-year  period" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "three-year 
period". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  462  Is  an  amendment  in  the 


nature  of  a  substitute  to  amendment  No. 
347.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  purposes 
of  amendment  No.  347  and  the  reasons 
why  I  have  suggested  the  modifications 
made  by  amendment  No.  462. 

I  introduced  amendment  No.  347  on 
July  30  in  response  to  what  is  a  very 
grave  problem  facing  the  small  airports 
of  our  country.  Since  that  date,  15 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
joined  as  cosponsors. 

Under  section  51(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  is  directed  to — 

Issue  airport  c^eratlng  oertlflcates  to  air- 
ports serving  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to  establish 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the  operation 
of  such  airports. 

Under  the  law,  the  certificates  must  be 
issued  by  May  20,  1972,  and  no  airport 
may  continue  to  serve  commercial  car- 
riers after  that  date  unless  it  has  com- 
plied with  the  safety  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  PAA  and  obtained  an  oper- 
ating certificate. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  FAA  Issued  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  setting 
forth  the  standards  which  it  proposed 
to  establish.  The  standards  set  out  de- 
tailed requiremoits  for  maintenance  of 
imved  areas  at  airports;  nmway  and 
taxiway  marking  and  lighting;  crash, 
fire,  resctie  equipment,  and  personnel; 
protection  of  federally  owned  and  oper- 
ated navaids;  and  a  number  of  other 
aspects  of  airport  operation.  The  FAA 
still  has  not  issued  its  final  standards, 
and  the  Nation's  airports  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  complying  with  the  standards 
when  they  are  issued  and  obtaining  the 
necessary  operating  certificates  before 
the  deadline  of  May  20,  1972.  That  dead- 
line is  little  more  than  6  months  away. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  Introductory 
statement  on  this  amendment  in  July, 
there  are  approximately  540  commer- 
cial air  carrier  airports :  375  of  these  are 
in  nonhubs.  These  375  make  up  70  per- 
cent of  all  airports  receiving  airline  serv- 
ice yet  enplane  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  entire  passenger  enplanements  in  the 
coimtry.  Many  of  these  airports  have  op- 
erating budgets  of  $150,000  per  year  or 
less. 

Comments  received  by  the  FAA,  by  me, 
and  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  from  airports  all  over  the 
country  indicate  that  a  large  nvunber  of 
these  small,  nonhub  airports  will  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  proposed  standards  within  the  time 
limit.  If  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  to  obtain  cHierating  certificates,  these 
airports  will  have  to  close,  or,  at  a  mlni- 
miun,  refuse  airlines  the  use  of  their 
facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  do  not 
need  to  stress  how  important  these  small 
airports  are  to  our  country.  Many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  to  securing  ccmunercial 
air  service  for  areas  in  our  States  which 
are  not  served  by  large  airports.  This 
service  is  invaluable  to  the  development 
of  the  c(»nmunities  involved  and  it  would 
indeed  be  tragic  if  the  Airport- Airway 
Act  should  have  the  overall  effect  of  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  such  service. 

The  Airport-Airway  Act  aims  at  mak- 
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Inff  all  airports  safer  and  I  think  that 
that  \b  a  laudable  goal.  I  do  not  think  that 
thlA  vital  and,  in  many  cases,  hard-won 
air  service  should  be  or  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed tn  OTir  efforts  to  increase  safety.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  case  In  which  the 
Congress  has  underestimated  the  impact 
of  parts  of  the  legislation  which  it  has  en- 
acted, and  I  proposed  amendment  No. 
347  in  an  effort  to  correct  that  mistake 
and  to  assist  airports  in  meeting  the  cer- 
tlflcatloD  requirements  without  dimin- 
ishing the  level  of  safety  which  section 
51(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act  was  designed  to  achieve. 

The  amendment  has  three  provisions: 
Plrst.  it  would  extend  the  effective  date  of 
the  airiwrt  certification  program  from 
May  20,  1972,  to  May  20,  1973,  in  order  to 
allow  the  FAA  and  the  country's  airports 
the  necessary  time  to  establish  and  com- 
ply with  reasonable  safety  standards.  I 
feel  that  it  is  unfair.  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
pect every  commercially  served  airport  In 
the  country  to  Install  new  equipment, 
hire  new  personnel,  and  make  other  ad- 
justments necessary  to  compliance  within 
the  6  months  which  remain  to  them 
under  current  law. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  make 
all  equipment  and  modifications  required 
by  the  safety  standards  to  be  issued  by 
the  FAA  eligible  for  Federal  funding  at  a 
level  of  82  peicent — an  Increase  from  the 
current  level  of  50  percent. 

This  provision  would  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  airports  who  are  currently 
unable  to  afford  to  purchase  new  equip- 
ment on  a  matching  basis. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  allow 
reimbursement  of  up  to  82  percent  of 
the  cost  of  safety  equipment  required 
under  FAA  regulations  which  has  been 
purchased  by  airports  subsequent  to  May 
21.  1970.  the  effective  date  of  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  that  those  airports 
whose  owners  and  managers  have  had 
the  foresight  to  anticipate  some  of  the 
FAA's  requirements  and  have  begun  pur- 
chasing necessary  equipment  should  not 
be  penalized. 

Since  I  introduced  amendment  No.  347. 
Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  (Mr.  CAimow)  has 
Indicated  to  me  his  concern  about  this 
problem  and  his  feeling  that  it  is  one 
which  should  be  studied  more  carefully 
by  the  subcommittee.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more.  It  Is  also  my  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  has  introduced 
a  bill  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
funding  for  airport  development  project* 
to  75  percent;  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  (Mr.  Bxrm- 
DicK ' ,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment, has  offered  a  bill  to  provide  full 
Federal  fimding  to  small  airports  for  the 
acquisition,  installation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  facili- 
ties required  by  the  FAA  for  airport  cer- 
tification. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  FAA 
has  not  s^  announced  Its  final  certifica- 
tion standards.  Until  those  are  made 
public,  it  will  be  difficult  to  estimate  what 
liddltloral  006t«  to  the  airports  will  be 
involved. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  whl(^  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Jack  Shaffer,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  AvlatlOD  Administration.  In 
response  to  a  request  from  me  for  com- 
ments on  amendment  No.  347  and  an 
estimate  of  the  addittooal  costs  to  the 
Oovemment  which  would  be  involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FXDKXAL  Aviation  Admiwtsteatioi*, 
WaaMngton,  D.O.,  September  23. 1971. 
Hon.  HowAju>  H.  BAKxm.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBA!  SafATom  Bakbi:  Thla  to  In  responae 
to  your  l«tt«r  of  18  8«pt«mb«r  1971  oonc«m- 
Ing  your  Amendment  No.  347  to  8-1437. 

One  of  the  provLslons  of  your  Amendment 
would  extend  the  date  of  airport  certification 
Implementation  from  20  May  1973  to  20  May 
1973.  Based  on  commente  we  recelTed  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Notice  of  Propoaed  Rule  BCaUng 
(NPRM)  of  14  May  1B71.  most  of  the  smaller 
alrporta  need  this  additional  time  to  meet 
the  minimum  safety  standards  now  con- 
templated In  our  propoaad  Federal  Air  Regu- 
lation. The  aviation  Industry  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  would  find 
the  additional  year  advantageous  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  more  thoroughly  prep>ared  and  rea- 
sonably executed  certification  prognun. 

Cofnmente  received  In  respKinse  to  our  cer- 
tification NPRM  Indicate  that  many  of  the 
nation's  smaller  alrporta  would  ezperleaoe 
difficulty  In  OnaDclng  the  coats  of  required 
safety  equipment.  The  certification  rule  Is 
being  drafted  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible 
to  the  need  to  minimize  this  economic  burden 
while  assuring  the  enhancement  of  safety  In 
keeping  with  the  provislona  of  Public  Law 
91-358. 

Late  this  month,  this  proposed  rule  wlU  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  FAA  Regulatory 
CouncU.  Thla  is  the  final  Important  step  by 
our  agency  In  the  promulgation  of  the  air- 
port certification  rule.  After  this  action  Is 
completed,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  discuss  the  rule  content  and  to  es- 
timate Its  economic  Impact. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  would  appreciate  your 
Indulgenoe  In  my  delaying  the  answer  to  the 
specific  questions  In  your  18  Bepten>ber  letter 
until  the  Regulatory  OouncU  review  has  been 
completed. 

Sincerely. 

J.   H.   Shaftcii.   Administrator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  to  the  extension  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  airport  certifi- 
cation program,  Mr.  Shaffer  states: 

Based  on  comments  we  received  In  response 
to  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  of 
14  May  1971.  most  of  the  smaller  airports 
need  tills  additional  time  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum safety  standards  contemplated  In  our 
proposed  Federal  Air  Regulation.  The  avia- 
tion Industry  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration would  find  the  additional  year 
advantageous  for  the  provision  of  a  more 
thoroughly  prepared  and  reasonably  exe- 
cuted certification  ptvgram. 

Mr.  Shaffer  also  Indicates,  however, 
that  the  FAA  is  unable  at  this  time  to 
estimate  the  economic  Impact  of  a  32- 
Ijercent  increase  in  Federal  funding. 

In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  the  Inter- 
est of  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
the  whole  question  of  Federal  funding 
levels,  and  the  serious  economic  con- 
siderations Involved  in  increasing  the 
level  of  fiuidlng  without  specific  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  such  an  in- 
crease. I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  at 
this  time  to  postpone  consideration  of 


an  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  fund- 
ing for  equipment  to  be  acquired  under 
the  oertUlcatlan  program.  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subconunlttee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  airports  in 
meeting  the  certification  standards  and 
the  general  question  of  what  level  of 
funding  is  desirable  under  the  Airport- 
Airway  Act  as  early  as  possible  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  introduced, 
Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  483  as  a 
sulMtltute  to  amendment  No.  347.  The 
substitute  amendment  would  extend  the 
effective  date  of  the  certification  pro- 
gram and  would  make  no  other  changes 
in  the  Airport- Airway  Act.  I  believe  that 
an  extension  of  time  must  be  granted 
now  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  crisis  situation 
next  May.  I  would  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  amendment  and  I 
hope  tliat  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  amendment  No.  347. 

The  PREsmma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  347.  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxh)  on  July  30 — I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
its  provisions,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute — No.  462. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  is  landmark  legislation.  It  refiects 
the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  the 
expansion,  modernization,  and  improve- 
ment of  aviation  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  act  provides  not 
less  than  $280  million  annually  in  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  airport  develop- 
ment, and  not  less  than  $250  milllan  an- 
nually for  the  acquisition,  establistiment, 
and  improvement  of  the  air  navigational 
system. 

The  Airport/Airway  Development  Act 
reflects  not  only  a  COTigresslonal  com- 
mitment to  capital  Improvement,  but  also 
a  commitment  to  increase  the  opera- 
tional safety  of  our  aviation  system.  In 
conference,  the  Senate  accepted  a  House 
provision  which  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  "Issue  airport  operating  certifi- 
cates to  airports  serving  air  carriers 
certified  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  to  establish  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  of  such  airports." 

Under  the  law.  these  Airport  Operating 
Certificates  must  t>e  Issued  prior  to 
May  21,  1972.  Airports  which  fail  to  com- 
ply with  certlflcatlon  requirements  will 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  certificated  car- 
riers after  that  date. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  PAA  Is- 
sued on  May  14,  1971,  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  which  enumerates 
safety  standards  for  airport  certification. 
The  standards  reflect  a  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  hazards 
associated  with  Improper  airport  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

The  proposed  rules  Include,  however, 
one  prohibitively  expensive  requirement 
which.  If  finally  approved,  could  Jeopard- 
ize air  service  in  smaller  communities. 
Fire  and  rescue  equipment,  imder  toe 
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proposed  rules,  must  be  maintained  and 
operated  on  the  airport  by  trained  per- 
sonnel capable  of  responding  to  an  emer- 
gency within  3  minutes  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

Large  and  medium  hub  airports  al- 
ready have  fire  and  rescue  equipment,  but 
more  than  300  nonhub  airports  would  be 
required  to  procure  new  equipment 
within  the  next  7  months.  Many  small 
airports,  whose  budgets  do  not  exceed 
$150,000  per  year,  would  be  required  to 
more  than  double  operating  costs  if  the 
proposed  rules  were  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quibble  with 
the  FAA's  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemak- 
ing. The  notice  reflects  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  adopting  section  51  of  the  Air- 
port/Airway Act.  This  section  prescribes 
conditions  precedent  to  issuance  of  an 
Airport  Operating  Certificate,  including, 
specifically,  "the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  safety  equipment,  in- 
cluding fireflghting  and  rescue  equip- 
ment capable  of  rapid  access  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  airport. . . ." 

Clearly,  Congress  has  directed  PAA  to 
promulgate  safety  rules  for  certification 
comparable  to  those  published  May  14  to 
the  Federal  Register.  The  obligation  of 
Congress  now  is  to  insure  that  small, 
nonhub  airports  in  rural  communities  are 
financially  capable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  meet  this  obligation.  Amendment 
No.  347  would  extend  for  1  year  the  cutoff 
date  for  airport  certification,  "nius  the 
FAA  and  the  airport  operators  would  be 
allowed  adequate  time  to  Implement  rea- 
sraiable  safety  standards,  and  procure  the 
necessary  new  equipment. 

The  amendment  as  originally  proposed 
would  also  make  safety  equipment  and 
modifications,  required  as  a  result  of  FAA 
airport  certification  standards,  eligible 
for  82-percent  Federal  participation  in 
funding.  Finally,  the  original  amendment 
would  provide  for  reimbursement  of  those 
airports  which  already  have  begun  to 
implement  the  safety  requirements. 

THR    STTRSTlrUTR    AlfXNDMXirr 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  frcun  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  has  set  forth  his  rea- 
sons for  offering  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  iiending 
amendment. 

The  Baker  substitute  would  extend  for 
1  year  the  deadline  for  airport  certifica- 
tion, but  would  not  increase  Federtd  cost 
sharing  for  safety  equipment.  Federal 
participation  in  funding  for  safety  equip- 
ment, imder  the  terms  of  the  substitute 
amendment,  would  remain  at  60  percent 
of  total  cost. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Cannon) 
has  expressed  concern  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  not  fully  considered  those  pro- 
visions of  Amendment  No.  347  which 
would  authorize  the  United  States  to  un- 
derwrite 82  percent  of  fire  and  rescue 
equipment  procurement  costs.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  sut>oommlt- 
tee.  I  share  the  chairman's  concern. 

Therefore  I  support  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  today.  I 
will  support  the  substitute  amendment, 
which  would  give  the  FAA  and  the  Na- 
tion's airport  operators  an  additional 


year  to  meet  reasonable  safety  stand- 
ards for  airport  certification. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  extends  the 
deadline  for  airi>ort  certification  to  May 
20,  1973,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  prompt- 
ly the  severe  cost-revenue  squeeze  which 
procurement  of  fire  and  rescue  equip- 
ment would  impose  upon  small  airports. 

I  am  confident  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, after  review  of  final  FAA  safety 
standards  to  be  promulgated  this  fall, 
will  recommend  «m  Increase  in  Federal 
funds  for  safety  equipment  if  the  regu- 
lations impose  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  small,  nonhub  airports. 

KANSAS      AIRPORTS      CAKNOT      MEZT       PROPOSED 
8AITTT     BEQtrlEEMXNTS 

Mr.  President,  the  requirements  for 
fire  and  rescue  equipment  announced  in 
the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on 
May  14  are  cause  for  deep  anxiety  in  the 
aviation  community.  This  anxiety  stems 
not  from  a  fear  that  the  FAA  will  be 
unresisonable  in  its  requirements.  It 
stems  from  the  fact  that  congressional 
directives  to  the  FAA  leave  little  latitude. 
Regardless  of  the  form  or  content  of  the 
final  rulemaking,  many  small  nonhub 
airports  clearly  will  be  required  to  pro- 
cure fireflghting  and  rescue  equipment 
prior  to  certlflcatlon. 

Conditions  in  Kanstis  are  typical  of 
conditions  ttiroughout  the  Nation.  In 
Kansas,  nine  airports  serve  regular  com- 
mercial airlines — Wichita,  Topeka,  Sa- 
llna,  Manhattan,  Trl-Cities  at  Parsons, 
Garden  City,  Liberal,  Goodland,  and 
Hays.  Unless  money  is  provided  for  up- 
grading to  meet  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards, eight  of  these  nine  airports  stand 
to  lose  certificated  air  carrier  service. 

As  of  this  time,  only  the  Sallna  airport 
meets  minimum  Federal  standards,  as 
set  forth  tentatively  in  the  May  14  FAA 
directive.  The  cost  of  upgrading  the  eight 
remaining  Kansas  airports  has  been  es- 
timated conservatively  at  $1  millloD.  Na- 
tionally, certification  of  530  airports  will 
require  an  estimated  $80  million,  primar- 
ily for  fire  and  rescue  equipment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Airport/ Airway 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  is  author- 
ized to  grant  approximately  $40  million 
of  this  estimated  expenditure — or  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  in  matching  funds. 
Airport  operators  from  throughout  the 
Nation  have  notified  the  FAA  and  my 
office  that — even  with  50  percent  Federal 
funding — ^they  cannot  meet  proposed 
minimum  requirements. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  after  full  delib- 
eration will  conclude  that  increased  Fed- 
eral participation  in  funding  is  warranted 
in  this  instance.  Should  the  Federal  share 
be  Increased  to  82  percent,  for  example, 
airport  authorities  would  be  relieved  of 
about  $26  million  in  safety  equipment 
procurement  costs. 

I  will  support  the  Baker  substitute. 
The  1-year  extension  will  permit  sub- 
committee consideration  of  all  aq>ect8 
of  the  safety  equliunent  problem.  I  urge 
that  hearings  be  held  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
financing  safety  equiimient.  Further  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  to  Insure  that  burden- 
some costs  of  compliance  do  not  Jeopcu-d- 
ize  air  service  to  small  nonhub  airports. 


Unless  the  final  rules  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making, additional  assistance  for  fire  and 
rescue  equipment  will  be  required  prior 
to  the  certification  deadline.  I  believe  it 
is  the  obUgation  of  Congress  to  provide 
that  assistance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  The 
net  effect  of  it  is  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
time  in  which  the  requirements  for  cer- 
tification must  be  complied  with.  The 
original  proposal  went  further  than  that. 
The  substitute  I  am  now  offering  deals 
only  with  the  time  frame  involved.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
might  see  fit  to  accept  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  basic  principle  of  the  extension 
for  the  1-year  period.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
amendment  No.  462. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendmoit  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Section  104.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
613  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  o<f  1968  (49 
n.S.C.  1432(b))  as  added  by  section  61  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970)  is  amended  by  striking  aU  after  the 
word  'transportation'  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (4)  at  subsectloQ  (b)  ol 
section  61  o<  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  234.  235)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'two-year  period' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three-year 
period'." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond p&rt  of  the  amendment  I  have  Just 
offered,  subsection  (b) ,  is  the  same  as  the 
provision  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnm  Tennessee  which  would  extend  the 
certificatioQ  deadline  for  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  a  problem  brought 
about  by  the  original  Airport-Airways 
Act,  but  which  has  come  to  my  attention 
only  following  the  hecuing  and  markup 
on  the  legislation  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  its  ver- 
sion of  the  original  act  in  1970,  the 
House  adopted  provisions  requiring  for 
the  first  time  that  all  airports  in  the 
United  States  served  by  certificated  air 
carriers  be  certificated  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  The  House  be- 
lieved that  an  addittcmal  margin  of 
safety  could  be  provided  within  our  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  if  the 
United  States  certificated  and  ccmtinu- 
ally  inspected  airports  Just  as  airmen 
and  aircraft  are  now  certificated  by  the 
FAA.  Specifically,  certlflcatlon  it  was 
thought  would  eliminate  what  some  be- 
lieved were  marginally  safe  conditions  at 
some  of  the  Nation's  more  than  535  air 
carrier  airports.  In  addition,  it  was  said 
that  certification  would  provide  exacting 
safety  standards  that  would  have  to  be 
met  by  the  airport  operator  as  a  condi- 
tion of  retention  of  his  <H;)eratlng  certifi- 
cate. Unsafe  practices  or  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  certification  oould 
result  in  the  su^jension  or  revocation  of 
the  certificate  which  in  turn  would  lead 
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to  the  sim)eDsloii  of  air  carrier  services 
at  Bucb  airport. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  Commerce 
Committee  In  developing  the  airport/ 
airways  legislation  never  eoosldered  es- 
tablishing airport  certification.  The  mat- 
ter was  only  very  briefly  discussed  In  our 
hearings  and  never  was  mentioned  in 
markup  sessions.  Nonetheless,  when  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  House  to 
seek  final  agreement  on  a  bill,  we  In  the 
Senate  yielded  and  accepted  the  airport 
certification  provisions  which  were  a  part 
of  the  House  bill. 

Since  passage  of  the  legislation  in  May 
1970,  the  FAA  has  been  working  toward 
establishment  of  a  series  of  airport 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  all  air 
carrier  airports.  Under  the  ld70  law,  air- 
ITort  operating  certificates  will  be  re- 
quired beginning  May  21.  1972;  little 
more  than  7  months  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  after  working  closely 
with  many  facets  of  the  aviation  commu- 
nity to  develop  airport  certmcatlon 
standards,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration on  May  14. 1971,  in  an  advanced 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  Issued  its 
preliminary  conclusions  and  invited 
comments  on  the  proposals. 

The  preliminary  rulemaking,  to  say  the 
least,  touched  off  a  storm  among  airport 
operators  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  rxxy 
colleagues  quickly  became  aware  of  the 
opposition  which  resulted. 

While  most  of  the  proposals  made  some 
sense — even  though  the  time  remaining 
to  implement  them  was  quite  limited- 
several  seemed  at  best  designed  to  mate- 
rially Increase  the  operating  costs  of 
more  than  300  small  airports  without  sig- 
nificantly adding  to  the  safety  of  ajr 
transportation  at  those  locations. 

Specifically,  the  advanced  notice  of 
rulemaking  contained  a  provision  that 
would  require  fire  and  crash  rescue 
equipment  be  provided  and  manned  at  all 
air  carrier  alriwrts  regardless  of  the 
nimiber  of  air  carrier  operations  at  thoee 
airports.  In  addition,  the  advance  pro- 
posal also  would  require  that  the  fire  and 
crash  rescue  equipment  be  able  to  n^ 
spend  to  an  emergency  on  any  part  of  Uie 
airport  property  within  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  these  requirements,  tf 
Imposed  at  many  of  the  Nations'  small«r 
airports  which  serve  at  most  only  a  few 
airline  flights  a  day,  will  create  a  moat 
severe  financial  burden  while  proTldlOB 
very  little,  if  any  additional  safety  to  the 
I>assenger.  Clearly,  the  FAA  has  come  up 
with  an  unrealistic  reqtiirement;  ode 
which  should  not  be  blanketed  across  the 
board  applying  to  more  than  535  airports 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  I  asi 
sure  many  of  you  have  been  told  by  alp- 
port  operators  in  your  States  that  Hi 
some  instances  the  cost  of  manning  this 
imnecessary  equipment  will  exceed  mamy 
airports'  total  annual  operating  budget. 
In  addition,  the  requirement  that  the 
equpiment  be  able  to  respond  to  any  pov^ 
tion  of  the  airport  within  2  minutes  wfll 
create  the  necessity — In  many  cities  and 
towns — ^to  completely  relocate  existins 
fire  stations  on  airiwrt  properties. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  malntainlnc: 
a  sophlsCleated  fire  and  crash  rescue  ca- 
pability may  make  good  economic  senie 
at  our  large  airports  where  htmdreds  otf 
airline  operations  take  place  daily.  Bijt 


to  require  similar  capability  at  our  very 
smallest  airports  is  not  practical  at  all. 
If  adopted  these  harsh  and  unreason- 
able standards  could  lead  to  elosure  of 
many  small  airports  and  the  resultant 
loss  of  air  carrier  service  to  the  com- 
mimlty. 

While  the  proposed  requirement  I 
have  spoken  of  will  be  extremely 
costly — both  in  terms  of  initial  invest- 
ment and  in  annual  recurring  operation 
and  maintenance  costs — there  is  no  evi- 
dence available  of  which  I  am  aware 
which  indicates  that  this  requirement 
will  significantly  reduce  death  or  injury 
sustained  in  aviation  accidents.  The 
available  data  which  I  have  seen  indi- 
cates that  fire  and  crash  rescue  equip- 
ment— even  at  the  largest  airports — is 
not  an  important  factor  in  saving  lives 
following  aircraft  accidents. 

With  the  doubt  which  exists  about  the 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  equipment 
in  saving  lives,  it  Is  ironic  Indeed  that 
the  FAA  should  consider  requiring  it 
while  the  Agency  has  yet  to  install  the 
most  basic  navigation  aids  at  many  of 
our  small  airports.  Such  safety  items  as 
instrument  landing  system,  visual  ap- 
proach slope  Indicators,  control  towers 
and  airport  surveillance  radars  are  not 
available  at  most  small  hub  and  non- 
hub  airports  In  the  United  States  today. 
And  time  and  again  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  availability  of  this  assistance 
and  these  navigational  devices  greatly 
Increase  the  safety  of  operations — 
whether  air  carrier  or  general  aviation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  while 
the  FAA  would  prefer  not  to  establish 
a  blanket  requirement  for  fire  and  crash 
rescue  equipment  at  all  Uj8.  air  carrier 
airports,  the  Agency  believes  it  is  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  the  1970  act.  Spe- 
cifically, the  PAA's  General  Counsel  has 
interpreted  section  012  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  which  was  created  by  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act,  to 
require  that  all  air  carrier  served  air- 
ports have  fire  and  crash  rescue  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  ever  intended  to  create  operat- 
ing certificate  standards  and  regiilatlons 
by  legislation.  This  is  not  our  role.  Rather 
our  Job  is  to  draft  legislation  encomr>ass- 
ing  broad  guidelines  and  to  leave  the 
drafting  of  specific  rules  and  regulations 
to  the  air  safety  experts  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  We  do  not  have 
the  expertise  in  this  highly  technical  area 
to  prescribe,  legislatively,  safety  stand- 
ards for  all  air  carrier  airports  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  in  my  Judg- 
ment section  812  Is  poorly  written — It  Is 
too  specific — it  provides  no  flexibility  for 
the  rulemaking  process  and  it  will  result 
in  unreasonable  regulations  which  will 
add  a  signlflcant  financial  burden  to 
many  small  airports  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  It  simply  removes  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  of  siibseetion  (b)  of  section  612 
thereby  leaving  completely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion the  requirements  for  airport  operat- 
ing certificates.  Second,  it  postpones  for 
1  year  the  date  on  which  operating  cer- 
tificates will  be  required.  I  offer  this 
amendment  because  of  the  fact  that  the 


agency  does  not  believe  that  suftlcient 
time  now  exi&te  to  complete  the  rule- 
making process  and  to  bring  all  airports 
into  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricou)  a 
recent  letter  Indicating  the  agency's 
position  on  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoxo, 
as  follows: 

8EPTXMBCB    27,    1071. 

Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakxx,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  BABm:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  13  September  1971  concern- 
ing yoiir  Amendment  No.  347  to  S-1437. 

One  of  the  provlslona  of  your  Amendment 
would  extend  the  date  of  airport  oertlflcatlon 
Implementation  from  20  Iifay  1672  to  30  ICay 
1973.  Based  on  comments  w«  recelTed  In 
response  to  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  leak- 
ing (NPRM)  of  14  May  1971,  moat  of  tha 
smaller  airports  need  this  additional  time 
to  meet  the  minimum  safety  standards  now 
contemplated  In  our  proposed  Federal  Air 
Regulation.  The  aviation  industry  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
would  find  the  additional  year  advantageoxis 
for  the  provision  of  a  more  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  reasonably  executed  certification 
program. 

Comments  received  in  response  to  our  oerti- 
flcatlon  NPRM  Indicate  that  many  of  the 
nation's  smaller  airports  would  experience 
difficulty  In  flnanclng  the  costs  of  required 
safety  equlpnient.  The  certification  rule  is 
being  drafted  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible 
to  the  need  to  minimize  this  economic  burden 
while  assuring  the  enhancement  of  safety  In 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-258. 

Late  this  month,  this  proposed  rule  will  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  FAA  Regulatory 
Council.  This  Is  the  final  important  step  by 
our  agency  In  the  promulgation  of  the  air- 
port certification  rule.  After  this  action  Is 
completed,  we  wUl  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  discuss  the  rule  content  and  to  esti- 
mate its  economic  Impact. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  would  appreciate  your 
Indulgence  In  my  delaying  the  answer  to  the 
specific  questions  In  your  13  September  letter 
until  the  Regulatory  Council  review  has  been 
completed. 

Sincerely, 

J.  H.  SBArrxR, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  Join  issue  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  Import  of  section  104(a)  of  bis 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  think 
however,  that  a  point  of  order  might  lie, 
in  that  my  amendment  No.  462  was  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  347.  and 
there  may  be  a  question  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  third  degree. 

I  would  prefer  having  the  1-year 
extension,  as  contemplated  by  amend- 
ment No.  347,  considered  separately  cm 
its  merits.  Then,  of  course,  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  section  104 
( a)  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  might  consider  aeeonunodating 
me  in  this  respect,  since  the  two  qtKetlons 
are  related,  bat  they  are  not  identical? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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SnvxKsoif).  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
wUI  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Was  the  pending 
amendment  No.  4<2?  I  understood  it  was 
462.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  amendment 
No.  347  was  never  offered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  was  my  reooUectlon — 
of  course  the  Chair  will  rule — but  I  first 
called  up  amendment  No.  347  and  offered 
my  amendment  No.  462  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see first  called  up  amendment  No.  437, 
which  we  did  not  have  at  the  desk.  The 
Chair  then  inquired  if  the  Senator  meant 
amendment  No.  347.  The  Senator  said 

"No."         

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Chair  is  correct.  I 
might  add  that  amendment  No.  437  was 
a  Juxtaposition  of  amendment  No.  347. 
I  do  not  make  the  point  of  order  but  use 
this  for  background  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
will  consent  to  considering  these  matters 
separately.  I  do  not  think  it  will  cause 
any  particular  problem.  The  Senator 
agrees  with  it  in  principle,  anyway. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  at  all.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand.  however,  how  we  now  go  about  It 
from  the  parliamentary  standpc^nt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  try  this,  and  we 
will  see.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  may  be  my  amendment  No. 
462. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  462. 

Tbe  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  his  amendment  No.  437  to 
be  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  347  need  not  be  considered  and 
is  not  included  in  the  unanimous  consent 
request  tai  order  to  avoid  the  eonfiict 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
have  if  he  later  decided  to  amend  his 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  worded  as  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  437.  Where,  there- 
fore, is  amendment  No.  462  directed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  caption  of 
amendment  No.  462  be  conformed  appro- 
priately so  that  it  will  read  as  an  amend- 
moit  to  the  pending  bill  instead  of  to 
amendment  to  347. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  ttae 
oonslderatloD  of  amendment  No.  462. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldait.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  am  I  now 
required  to  obtain  unanimous  ^"'■mt  to 
withdraw  the  sulMtitate  amendment 
which  I  bad  already  offered  to  amend- 
ment No.  462? 

The  FBX8maMO  OmCWEL  Tliat  has 
aheady  bsen  mntanptMwA.  Tbe  qoestlon 
Is  en  acTMAnc  to  the  amenthnsnt. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  yldd. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  also  to 
my  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  that  there  is  not  any 
doubt  that  the  FAA  and  0ie  Deportment 
of  Transportation,  in  the  Implementation 
of  what  they  believe  the  statute  required, 
have  caused  a  very  substantial  problem 
throughout  the  country  today.  I,  in  a 
p«ut>chial  way,  point  to  the  problem  in 
my  Stato.  Nine  airports  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  would  require  additioniU  safety 
equipment  and  machinny.  Eight  of  the 
cities  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  meet 
the  financial  requirement. 

Ilie  Secretary  of  Transportation  ad- 
vised me  this  morning  that  rules  and 
regulations  set  down  were  those  thought 
essential  and  required  by  the  statute.  So, 
a  problem  of  considerable  int>portian 
faces  us. 

I  am  advised  that  in  Kansas  it  will 
take  $1  million  to  fulfill  the  requirement. 
Throughout  the  Nation  it  would  cost 
about  $80  million. 

We  can  all  take  congressional  notice  of 
the  plight  which  so  many  cities  face 
today. 

I  must  say  that  I  really  favored — and 
I  cosponsored — the  original  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
That  was  to  provide  a  new  formula  of 
Federal  aid  on  the  basis  of  82  to  18 
percent.  We  have  some  precedent  in  the 
present  law  for  that  kind  of  formula. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
correct  in  insisting,  I  think,  that  further 
hearings  might  be  of  great  help  to  the 
committee.  Tbe  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  FAA  may  come  for- 
weird  with  a  more  reasonable  and  more 
sensible  approach  which  would  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  airport  operators 
and  also  the  safety  requlremente  of  the 
flying  public. 

The  aipendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  seems  to  be  a  most  prudent 
way  to  obtain  a  solution  to  this  particular 
problem.  I  Join  with  him  and  supiwrt  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am  now  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BosBicK) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtMn  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURDICTK.  Mr.  President,  as  qion- 
sor  of  an  identical  lunendment,  No. 
460,  I  rise  in  sunport  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  also  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Both  amendments  are  hitended  to 
achieve  the  same  result. 

I  would  also  like  to  eommend  the 
chairman  of  the  sJwommlttee  and  to  be 
associated  with  his  remariu  for  the  rea- 
sons he  has  given,  in  support  ot  the 
amendment. 

I,  too,  come  from  an  area  where  we 
have  small  hub  and  nonhnb  airports 
wiiere  a  financial  problem  would  be  In- 
volved. I  think  that  a  yeart  eztenilan 
would  give  us  time  to  work  out  soiim  soto- 
tion  to  alleviate  tbe  problem  that  such 
regulations  mlfht  entaU. 

It  has  become  clear,  since  Oongreas 
favorably  acted  upon  tbe  Airport  and 
Airways  Safety  and  Dcvd<qjment  Act. 
that  small  hub  and  nonhub  airporta  may 
not  survive  even  modest  Increases  in  op- 


erating costs  due  to  requirements  of  air- 
port certiflcatlfm  delineated  in  section 
612  of  tbe  act.  Take,  for  example,  the 
airport  at  'Vmihston  in  my  borne  State  of 
North  Dakota.  WilUston  is  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  North  Dakota,  with  a 
population  of  11.280.  WUliston  serves  as 
the  hid»  for  a  thriving  North  Dakota  oU 
producing  industry.  Air  service  is  es- 
sential. The  Director  of  tbe  North  Dakota 
Antmautics  Commlssi<m,  Harold  Vavra, 
has  informed  me  that  it  would  cost  Wil- 
Uston $99,000  annually  to  comply  with 
the  airport  certification  requirements 
now  being  proposed  by  the  FAA.  This 
represents  a  total  of  (30.28  per  passenger 
boarding  on  the  CAB-certiflcated  airline 
at  Willlston.  This  is  more  than  the  $30 
average  passenger  fare  per  boarded  pas- 
soiger.  Mr.  Vavra  has  furnished  me  in- 
formation indicating  that  similar  situa- 
tions exist  in  all  North  Dakota  airports. 
Airports,  such  as  the  one  at  Willlston, 
individually  serve  less  than  0J25  percent 
of  the  country's  total  air  passenger  en- 
planements  but  nonetheless  are  a  vital 
link  in  the  airways  system.  In  fact,  of  the 
approximately  540  air  carrier  airports 
across  the  Nation,  463  are  of  the  nonhub 
m  small  hub  type.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
Covemment  in  maintaining  these  essen- 
tially nn^  air  freight  and  pcusenger  out- 
lets must  be  studied. 

The  adoptim  of  the  amendment  pres- 
ently before  us  would  provide  the  time 
necessary  for  the  Aviation  Sobcommitee. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Camfoir) ,  to  consider 
the  comidexitles  of  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share.  My  bill,  S.  2384,  is  Just  one 
such  proposal  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee. My  bill  would  luovlde  Federal 
funding  to  alleviate  crisis  eonditions  fac- 
ing airporta  already  overtmrdened  with 
high  open^tian  costo.  I  urge  that  hear- 
ings be  scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  1-year  exten- 
sion for  compliance  with  airport  cer- 
tification would  allow  both  the  Congress 
and  airport  interesta  to  study  Federal 
Aviation  Admlnlstraticoi  rules  which  are 
to  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  section 
612.  Pinal  oertlfloatlon  standardi  have 
not  yet  been  pubhahed  and  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  expect  the  stdwommlttee  to 
view  increased  Federal  funding  proposals 
without  the  final  rules  in  hand. 

roT  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation, 
the  matter  pending  before  the  Senate  Is 
my  amudmcnt  No.  463  as  conformed 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, which  has  the  effect  of  amending 
section  51(b)  (4)  of  tbe  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  by  striking 
out  "S-year  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "S-year  period." 

It  woidd  be  eonsldavd  as  an  ajoaezKl- 
ment  In  the  first  degree  by  reason  of  tbe 
unantmocs-copsent  agreement. 

Tbe  PRH3IIMWO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  I  have  nothing  farther  to 
say  except  that  I  bdleve  this  Is  tbe  min- 
Ifflfmn  relief  that  diotdd  be  affordad.  I 
think  we  are  an  BiAatanUally  tn  agree- 
m«at  wHb  respect  to  tbls  rdlef .  I  think 
that  leaves  the  Senate  in  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  that  allows  the  distin- 
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gtilshed  chairman  of  the  stibcommittee 
to  proceed  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  will 
of  the  Senate  to  be  worked  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  proposes  a  new  section 
102  to  8.  1437. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  should  be  conformed 
to  section  104. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  section 
102  of  8.  1437  Is  one  of  the  committee 
amendments.  If  the  Senator  desires  to 
have  this  amendment  considered  sepa- 
rately, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  will  not  offer  mine  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  his. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  prefer  to  have  It 
offered  separately. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment but  the  amendment  must  be  modi- 
fied to  conform  to  8.  1437  as  already 
amended: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  point  out  that  th« 
language  of  amendment  No.  462  at  line 
1  should  be  changed  to  read  "line  1,  sec- 
tion 104." 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Th« 
amendment  Is  so  modified.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  462).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  deslc  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th© 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

On  page  3,  after  section  104 (a >  add  the 
following: 

8«ctlon  104(b).  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
eia  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
CSC.  1433(b))  (as  added  by  section  Si  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970)  U  amended  by  striking  all  after  the 
word  "transportation"  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  done  is  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  add  section  104(b)  to  8. 
1437.  Senator  Bakxr's  amendment  will  be 
designated  section  104(a)  of  S.  1437.  I 
protxMe  the  remaining  part  of  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  earlier  as  a  substitute. 

This  amendment  simply  deletes  from 
the  present  act  the  language  which  now 
leads  the  lawyer  for  the  FAA  to  believe 
that  the  FAA  must  require  that  fire  and 
crash  rescue  equipment  be  made  available 
at  all  airtwrts  so  that  such  equipment. 
In  an  emergency,  can  respond  to  any  part 
of  the  airport  in  2  minutes.  This  Is  an 
unrealistic  requirement.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  pointed  out  that  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  soma 
of  these  airports  to  conform. 

In  my  State  we  have  two  airports,  both 
of  which  are  served  by  certificated  air 
carriers  and  neither  of  them  could  afford 


to  comply  with  this  requirement.  They 
have  two  landings  and  two  takeoffs  a  day 
of  certificated  air  service.  Prom  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  it  would  not  be  practical 
for  them  to  have  fire  equipment  located 
on  the  field  so  It  could  respond  to  any 
portion  of  the  field  in  2  minutes. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  FAA  to  establish  reason- 
able regulations  for  safety.  I  am  stire  all 
of  the  hub  airports,  of  any  size,  obviously 
will  be  required  to  have  fire  and  crash 
rescue  equipment.  But  they  should  not 
make  that  a  requirement  for  an  airport 
serving  only  a  few  flights  In  and  out  a 
day. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  FAA  still  have 
the  authority  to  require  safety  equip- 
ment consistent  with  the  language  that 
now  appears  in  the  1957  act? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  absolutely.  The 
only  provision  of  the  present  act  that  is 
stricken  by  my  amendment  Is  that  part 
that  states : 


Relating 

(1)  the  Installation,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  air  navigation  facilities; 
and 

(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate safety  equipment,  Including  flreflght- 
Ing  and  reecue  equipment  capable  of  rapid 
access  to  any  portion  of  the  airport  used 
for  the  landing,  takeofT.  or  surface  maneuver- 
ing of  aircraft. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  act  as  it 
would  read  In  accordance  with  my 
amendment  Is: 

ISSUANCE 

Sec.  6ia(b) .  Any  person  deelrlng  to  operate 
an  airport  serving  air  carriers  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  appltcatloa  for  an  airport 
operating  certificate.  If  the  Administrator 
finds,  after  investigation,  that  such  person 
Is  properly  and  adequately  equipped  and  able 
to  conduct  a  safe  operation  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  thu  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  prescribed 
thereunder,  he  shall  Issue  an  airport  operat- 
ing certificate  to  such  i)er8on.  Each  airport 
operating  certificate  shall  prescribe  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  assure  safety  In  air 
transportation. 

The  FAA  has  full  authority. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  I  recall  the  hearings. 
It  was  principally  the  Commercial  Air 
Transportation  Pilots  Association  which 
was  so  strong  for  this  provision.  I  ex- 
press the  concern  that,  in  seeking  to 
solve  this  problem  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment may  give  some  indication  of  con- 
gresslonsd  intent  that  the  language  the 
Senator  seeks  to  strike  out  is  unnecessary. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  necessary  in  some 
of  the  great  hub  airports.  I  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  Inference  by  this 
amendment  that  the  original  language 
might  not  be  necessary  at  some  airports. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield    on    that    point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  fully  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I.  too,  share  his  concern 
that  this  legislative  history  we  are  now 
making  not  create  the  Implication  that 
we  are  reducing  the  requirements  for 
safety.  Rather,  It  might  be  sam  that  by 
granting  a  higher  degree  of  discretion  to 
the  Administrator  it  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible in  hub  airports  that  the  Adminis- 
trator could  make  more  stringent  safety 
requirements  than  those  si>elled  out  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  At  the  major  hub  airports  where 
there  are  a  number  of  flights  a  day  the 
Administrator  should  require  much 
higher  safety  standards.  In  those  cases 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  exposure  to 
accidents  or  incidents  occurring.  There- 
fore, standards  there  should  be  more 
stringent  than  at  an  airport  where  there 
is  one  airline  takeoff  and  one  landing 
a  day. 

We  are  trying  to  give  the  Administra- 
tor some  flexibility  which  the  Adminis- 
trator's lawyers  do  not  believe  they  nave 
at  the  present  time. 

All  Senators  would  agree  that  at  our 
busiest  airports,  such  as  La  Ouardia, 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington 
National,  the  hlghe&b  safety  standards 
must  be  met.  But  we  should  not  put  out 
of  business  a  small  airport  servicing  two 
or  three  flights  a  day  because  they  can- 
not afford  costly  fire  and  crash  rescue 
equipment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation. I  think  it  strengthens  the  hand 
of  the  Administrator  in  this  field.  WhUe 
I  called  for  a  division  on  this  considera- 
tion, and  asked  that  it  be  considered 
separately,  I  do  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  regiet 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Cannon). 

Adoption  of  the  Baker  amendment 
permits  adequate  time  to  study,  in  com- 
mittee, the  requirements  of  small  air- 
ports for  fire  fighting  and  rescue  equip- 
ment— and  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  financing  that  equipment. 

I  fear  passage  of  the  Cannon  amend- 
ment could  be  misinterpreted  by  some  to 
Indicate  a  less  than  total  commitment 
to  wholly  adequate  airport  safety  re- 
quirements. 

Therefore,  I  believe  prompt  hearings 
on  this  matter  would  be  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  technical  amendments  I  would  like 
to  call  up  and  I  request  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments are  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

I  will  make  a  brief  explanation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
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objection,  the  amendments  wIH  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

Sxc.  105.  Saetlon  60S  of  th«  TMeral  Avia- 
tion Act  («•  UBjO.  una)  Is  «».wi~i^  by  in- 
■ertlng  tb*  ptaraaA  -(including  airport  op- 
eraUng  oerttflcatc)"  aft«r  tbe  words  "air 
navigation  faculty  oertlflcate". 

At  Una  ao.  pags  3  atrlke  the  oomxoa  fd- 
lovlng  "■act Ion  11"  and  add  a  ~t»"«*  in 
line  21   following  "(49  U.S.C.   1711)". 

At  line  23.  page  a  strike  the  word  "Alr- 
waym"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Airway". 

At  line  23  page  3,  following  the  number 
"1742"  itrlks  the  "comma"  and  the  words 
"Public  Law  91-268". 

On  page  4  at  line  2  following  the  comma 
after  the  word  "Acts"  Inaert  the  word  "for". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  has  been  suggested  to  the 
committee  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration which  has  spotted  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  oversight  in  the  original 
Airport  and  Airway  Act. 

The  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-258 — 
added  section  612  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  authorizing  the  Administrator 
to  issue  airport  operating  certificates, 
and  amended  section  610  to  make  it  un- 
lawful, after  May  21,  1972,  to  operate  an 
airport  without  or  in  violation  of  an  op- 
erating certificate.  The  act  did  not 
amend  section  609,  which  contains  spe- 
cific authority  for  the  Administrator  to 
amend,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke  any 
of  the  enumerated  kinds  of  certificates, 
which  includes  all  certificates  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  issue  except 
the  airport  operating  certificate. 

While  there  probably  exists  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  take  enforce- 
ment action  against  airport  oi}erating 
certificates  under  the  concept  that  such 
certificates  are  Included  within  the  defl- 
niUon  of — section  101  Federal  Aviation 
Act — air  navigation  facility  certifi- 
cates— specifically  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 609 — the  proposed  amendment  will 
clarify  the  authority  &nd.  avert  a  possi- 
ble legal  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  technical 
amendment  is  simply  to  correct  errors 
which  occurred  in  printing  the  bill.  As 
the  Senate  will  note,  in  several  cases  the 
punctuation  was  incorrect,  the  citation 
was  redundant,  and  so  forth.  In  addition, 
one  word  was  left  out. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment so  that  the  bill  in  its  final  form 
will  be  correctly  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  ea 
bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


me  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOliCINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoKiNicK's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  5,  Inaert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sac.  203.  (a)  Section  4491  (a)  ot  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  tax 
on  use  of  clvU  aircraft)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (1 ) . 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1. 1972. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  private  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  on  this  amendment. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  Record.  I  think 
I  should  l>egin  by  explaining  it. 

The  amendment  fa  really  a  very  simple 
one.  TTie  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Act,  as  it  was  reported 
out  in  1970,  included  a  $25  annual  regis- 
tration fee  for  all  aircraft.  My  amend- 
ment to  delete  that  provision  was  ac- 
cepted during  the  debate  in  1970.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  measure  went  to 
conference,  the  House  refused  to  accept 
It,  so  my  amendment  was  not  accepted 
in  the  conference  report. 

Since  I  felt  at  that  time  it  was  ex- 
tremely Important  that  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  pass,  I  did  not 
try  to  create  a  fight  on  the  subject  when 
the  conference  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole. 

I  did,  however,  have  a  colloquy  at  that 
time  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  during  which  Souitor  Long 
introduced  a  statement  by  Senator  Can- 
non on  the  conference  report.  Both  of 
them  expressed  regret  that  the  confer- 
ence had  not  been  able  to  support  this 
particular  amendment  and  Senator 
Long  said  they  would  follow  through  and 
ask  for  a  report  on  the  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  my  arguments  were  suf- 
ficiently valid  so  that  they  should  be 
supported  in  a  future  bill. 

The  amendment  I  have  here  would  do 
exactly  the  same  thing.  It  would  delete 
the  $25  annual  reglstiBtlon  fee  require- 
ment. I  think  it  is  only  proper  to  ask 
why  I  am  doing  this  again.  The  answer 
Is  very  simple. 

As  I  hcd  suspected  when  I  first  offered 
the  amendment,  the  $25  annual  regis- 
tration fee,  in  fact,  produces  less  revenue 
than  the  bureaucratic  cost  of  processing 
these  records,  not  to  mention  the  incon- 
venience and  the  great  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  aircraft  owner  in  trying  to 
fill  out  the  very  voluminous  report  which 
is  required  when  the  annual  registration 
fee  is  paid. 

Second.  I  might  add  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  FAA  to  keep  track  of 
exactly  what  anybody  is  doing.  Conse- 
qoently.  those  people  who  are  honest  pay 
the  $25  and  submit  the  report,  while 
those  people  who  are  tired  of  redtape 
and  bureaucracy  and  filling  In  more  pa- 
pers— there  are  millions  of  them  all  over 
our  coimtry — simple  say,  "I'm  not  going 
to  bother  with  this,"  and  they  file  it  in 
the  scrap  basket,  in  file  13.  Nobody  ever 
knows  whether  they  file  it  or  not.  unless 
a  person  happens  to  be  called  up  on 


some  violation  by  FAA  and  they  go  back 
through  the  records  to  see  whether  or 
not  that  particular  owner  has  filed  a 
report. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
totally  unnecessary  burden.  It  does  not 
produce  the  revenue  we  wanted,  and  It 
creates  more  bureaucratic  expense  in  the 
FAA.  It  does  not  produce  any  tangible 
results  that  would  be  of  benefit  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  to  the 
public  at  large,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  aircraft  owner  who  is  harassed  by 
tills,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
FAA  being  able  to  keep  more  accurate 
records  and  being  able  to  follow  up  on 
whatever  violations  there  may  be. 

This  registration  fee  was  originally  put 
in  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It 
is  my  understanding,  from  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  that  the 
difficulty  in  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  waived 
Jurisdiction  over  this  matter  because 
there  is  no  reference  to  financial  matters 
in  S.  1437.  As  a  result,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  does  not  feel  that 
he  could  accept  this  amendment,  even 
though  he  might  be  favorably  inclined 
toward  It  in  other  circumstances. 

Second,  I  also  understand  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Long,  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  moment.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
me  to  get  any  expression  of  opinion 
from  him. 

Those  situations  being  as  they  are,  it 
would  seem  that  I  have  no  alternative. 
Either  I  have  to  push  this  in  order  to  get 
a  vote  on  it — heaven  knows  whether  we 
have  a  quorum  today;  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  do,  but  I  suppose  we  wiU  find 
out  In  another  hour.  Assuming  that  we 
do  have  a  vote,  it  is  gc^ng  to  be  very 
difficult,  in  the  short  time  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  hs«  come  up,  for  me  to  ccm- 
tact  enough  Members  of  the  Senate  so 
that  they  will  really  know  what  this 
amendment  is  about  and  what  it  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  the  colloquies  I  had  with  regard 
to  these  amendments  in  May  of  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COIXOQTTISS    BT    Mjt.    DoKIKICK 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval 
of  this  ajnendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoro  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows : 

"Statement  bt  M>.  Cannon 
"Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep'y 
disappointed  that  the  Conference  on  tne 
taxation  provlalona  of  the  Airport/ Airways 
legislation  did  not  follow  the  Senate  amend- 
ments on  the  general  aviation  fuel  tax,  and 
on  the  annua]  registration  fee. 

"We  of  the  Oommeroe  Committee  worked 
bard  for  these  aniendjnenta.  We  agreed  on 
a  64  foel  tax  and  tiM  Senate  agreed  with  us. 
State  taxea  on  avtatlon  fuel  already  range 
aa  high  aa  94  par  gallon,  and  mot*  statee 
ara  looking  into  this  aonree  of  revenue.  We 
are  putting  too  large  a  burden  cd  the  private 
pilot. 
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"Aa  to  tlM  ftnnuAl  r«glatr«tlon  fee,  I  lutH 
bofMd  Uw  «a(Mnptloii  to  g«n«nJ  «Tl«ti<)Ci 
would  tUmo  b«  Adopted  by  th«  Conf«r«iM4, 
but  unfortuiuitaly,  tbe  8en«t«  r*oad«d. 

"So  I  am  oonoamad  about  what  w«  may  YB 
doln«  to  our  prlrat*  pilot  Mends.  A  fuM  tal, 
a  yearly  reglatratlon  fee,  pretty  aoon  tnmt- 
ponders  to  go  Into  our  larger  airports,  all 
ttila  wltb  tb«  states  rushing  to  raise  thefc' 
tajces. 

"As  I  stated,  I  am  Indeed  sorry  our  coik- 
fereea  did  not  ^prove  tbe  Senate  Amend* 
ments." 

Mr.  DoictMicx.  "Ux.  President,  will  tb« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Loifa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DoiUNiCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  one  of  tbe  amendments  t 
offered,  and  which  was  agreed  to  by  Mm 
Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote,  struck  out  the  $a| 
annual  registration  fee.  I>o  I  understand 
the  conferees  retained  that  amendment  an4 
that  no  longer  do  we  have  an  annual  regis* 
tratlon  fee? 

Mr.  LoMO.  Tbe  935  registration  fee  woul4 
continue  but  I  am  happy  to  say  we  were  ab)« 
to  prevail  with  regard  to  tbe  poundage  ta( 
on  smaller  airplanes.  In  which  tbe  Senatot 
wM  Interested.  The  poundage  tax  would  nol 
apply  to  any  piston  engine  powered  airplane 
weighing  3.500  pounds  or  less. 

That  Is  60  percent  of  ail  general  avlatlo* 
airplanes.  I  am  happy  to  report  that,  at  least 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  It.  we  were  sua* 
cessful  In  retaining  the  concept  for  whlck 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  labored  and  aa 
to  which  he  prevailed  on  the  floor,  I  regr«t 
that  we  were  not  able  to  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  %7A  registration  fee;  but,  In  terms  a( 
dollars,  the  latter  provision  Is  a  much  larger 
Item,  involving  an  estimated  $3.0  million  la 
1971  and  16.7  million  in  1980. 

Mr.  DoMiincK.  I  had  not  understood  thai. 
The  %M  annual  registration  fee,  on  whldk 
we  had  a  rollcall  vote,  was  really  a  nulsanot 
tax  as  opposed  to  anything  else,  aa  I  pointed 
out.  Do  I  understand  that  that  provision  h«V 
been  put  back  In  tbe  bill  at  the  Inslsteno* 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  LoNO.  Tbe  House  Insisted  on  It.  A* 
the  Senator  knows,  the  House  adopted  tlw 
•35  registration  fee.  It  was  the  Senator) 
amendment  that  struck  the  matter  on  th* 
floor. 

Mr.  DoMiwicx.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LoMO.  We  tried  to  prevail  in  that.  Tht 
House  conferees  were  rather  adamant  wltk 
respect  to  It.  They  would  not  yield  on  \%, 
although  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  vw 
what  I  brieve  Is  a  major  item,  in  terms  oC 
money,  affecting  owners  of  smaller  alrplanea 
As  I  have  said,  the  small  aircraft  exemption 
would  take  the  poundage  tax  off  60  percent 
of  the  airplanes  used  by  general  aviation. 

Mr.  DoMiwicK.  I  must  say  I  am  glad  of  tht 
latter  part,  and  I  think  it  U  very  helpful, 
but  I  must  also  say  that  the  935  registration 
fee  will  be  a  concern  and  be  of  Intense 
annoyance  throughout  the  whole  country.  It 
does  not  produce  any  new  revenue.  Addl* 
tlonal  personnel  will  have  to  be  hired  and  % 
bureaucracy  wUl  have  to  t>e  established  14 
ascertain  whether  anybody  has  paid  the  feo. 
In  the  meantime,  there  Is  a  requirement  of 
periodic  Inspection,  at  least  once  a  year.  S* 
there  Is  an  Inspection  of  an  airplane  wbev 
It  Is  originally  certificated,  which  goal 
through  its  life,  and  now  apparently  a  93$ 
annual  fee  has  to  be  paid  to  keep  it  allw 
as  long  as  tbe  airplane  la  around. 

Mr.  LoHO.  Of  course.  It  eoets  MM  tot  auto* 
mobile  license  tags  In  some  States  of  tba 
Union,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  here  in  UM 
District  of  Columbia.  What  made  It  dlfflcult 
was  that  some  persona  who  were  lobbylnf 
had  indicated  that  they  had  great  polttleai 
power  and  that  they  were  going  to  bring  It 
to  bear  on  tbe  cbalrman  of  tlie  Ways  ami 
Means  Oommlttee  of  tbe  Houae,  wbo  ha4 
abepherded  It  through  tba  Houae.  I  tblnk 
that  la  tbe  type  of  challenge  on  befaAlf  ak 


that  kind  of  man,  wbo  U  dolnc  yeoman  wmn- 
Ice  for  the  country,  which  doea  not  make  It 
easier  for  tbe  Senate's  poattlon  wben  we  go 
to  the  House  and  try  to  make  the  Houae  yield 
to  a  Senate  amendment. 

I  want  to  aaaura  the  Senator  that  we  did 
not  yltfd  on  thla  matter  lightly;  that  we 
really  tried  to  prevail  on  It;  and  it  waa  only 
when  we  became  convinced  that  we  oould 
not  prevail  on  this  Item  that  we  finally 
yielded. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  great  fight, 
because  he  Is  one  of  tbe  champions  for  the 
operators  of  snuUl  airplanes,  and  the  Senator 
made  a  magnificent  fight.  Well  do  I  know 
that,  because  he  won,  and  I,  as  manager  of 
the  bin.  lost,  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DoMimcK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  know 
that  even  though  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  not  be  in  favor  of  an  amendment, 
be  fights  for  it  when  the  Senate  adopts  it. 

Mr.  Long.  Yielding  on  that  amendment 
nuMle  the  House  conferees  drop  the  other 
part  of  the  bill  which  would  have  put  a 
heavier  tax  on  tbe  airplanes.  The  fact  that 
the  Senate  conferees  bad  to  yield  on  that 
amendment  strengthened  their  band  in  re- 
spect to  the  other  part  of  It  that  involved 
these  same  people — that  la,  the  small  air- 
craft  exemption  from   the  poundage   tax. 

Mr.  DommcK.  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  hope 
tbe  Senator  from  Louisiana,  aa  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  wUl  take  a  look 
at  this  procedure  after  it  has  been  in  effect  a 
while,  liecause  I  think  he  will  find  that  the 
cost  of  the  added  personnel  will  offset  the 
revenues  obtained  from  the  fees.  It  will  not 
result  In  added  revenue  such  as  would  come 
from  automobile  fees,  because  airplanes  must 
be  tnapected  at  regular  Intervals,  and  so  It  is 
highly  expensive  to  comply  with  the  FAA 
regulations  and  then  have  an  annual  regis- 
tration fee  that  Is  not  connected  with  safety 
In  any  way,  but  which  is  a  harassment — not 
that  tbe  airplane  owner  cannot  pay  it.  Ob- 
viously, if  he  Is  flying  an  airplane,  he  can 
afford  $35.  However,  it  Is  a  question  of  build- 
ing up  a  bureaucracy  which  will  not  result 
In  any  net  gain  In  terms  of  l>etter  airports 
or  facilities.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  fight.  I  am 
glad  it  was  effective  in  reducing  the  tax  on 
weight. 

Mr.  LoNO.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  report 
on  that  matter.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Senator's  amendments  is  the  Senate's 
position.  That  Is  the  way  the  Senate  voted. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  way  the  Senate 
would  vote  again.  If  the  Senator  would  like 
to  have  it.  I  will  ask  for  a  report  on  this 
matter.  It  might  help  lead  to  legislation  on 
which  we  could  agree  with  regard  to  what 
the  Senate  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would  follow 
through,  because  I  tblnk  tbe  Senator  will 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel rqulred  to  carry  out  thU  provision 
wUl  offset  what  would  be  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  tbe  tax. 

Mr.  LoNO.  I  will  be  happy  to  undertake 
that  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 

Mr.  LoMO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DoMuncK.  Tbe  other  amendment 
which  was   adopted 

The  PaaaioiMa  Ovncaa.  TY\»  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DoMiMicK.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, we  may  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TMuaMOMD.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded  for 
only  4  minutes.  I  have  to  finish  my  speech. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  of  addi- 
tional time,  If  the  Senator  can  finish  in  that 
time. 

Mr.  DomincK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  will 
try  to.  Perhaps  I  can  put  a  statement  in  tbe 


RcooED  later  which  will  continue  tbe  ooUo- 
quy. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  tbe  bUI  requir- 
ing that  aa  new  aircraft,  whan  they  are 
mantifaotured,  an  x  number  of  months  after 
tbe  enactment  o<  tbe  bill,  and  all  uaed  alr- 
planea —  and  I  am  talking  about  fized-wlng 
prop  alrplanea — aball  carry  a  device  which 
wUl  help  locate  them  when  they  go  down, 
called  an  emergency  locator  t>eaoon.  To  my 
perfect  shock,  this  proposal  was  first  opposed 
by  the  FAA  In  a  memorandum  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. I  talked  with  the  Secretary  about  It. 
He  obviously  had  never  heard  of  It,  so  ob- 
viously It  was  an  FAA  procedure,  and  not 
the  Secretary's. 

Since  then  we  have  received  assurances 
from  both  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  they  support  tbe  con- 
cept, which  is  interesting,  since  the  FAA 
has  opposed  it  for  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  cost  $8  million  for  search  and 
find  operations.  When  a  person  In  an  air- 
plane goes  down,  he  cannot  be  found.  We  do 
not  know  where  he  Is.  Pec^le  will  get  killed 
searching  for  him.  So  here  Is  a  simple  device, 
which  now  does  not  cost  very  much,  par- 
ticularly If  it  Is  going  to  be  put  on  every 
aircraft,  which  is  going  to  be  invaluable  to 
the  owner  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

I  understand  that  provslon  was  knocked 
out  of  tbe  bill  In  terms  of  some  kind  of 
study:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LoNO.  The  House  was  adamant,  I  am 
informed,  against  this  amendment,  because 
of  the  very  considerable  cost  of  it;  but  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  not  a  con- 
feree on  that  part  of  the  bill.  That  was  a 
part  of  the  bill  on  which  tbe  senior  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  conferred. 
It  Is  my  understanding  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Mac- 
NusON)  that  he  was  hopeful  that  this  provi- 
sion could  be  agreed  to,  and  be  regretted 
that  it  could  not  be.  He  would  8upF>ort  what 
the  Senates-  wanted  to  do  as  separate  legis- 
lation  In   the  future. 

As  I  understand  it,  while  tbe  amendment 
has  merit,  the  main  realson  why  It  was  dlf- 
flcult to  get  the  House  conferees  to  agree 
to  it  was  tbe  coat.  On  that  particular  point, 
I  regret  to  say  I  was  not  In  a  position  to  speak 
for  the  Senate,  and,  therefore.  I  am  not  as 
well  informed  as  Is  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  DouiNicK.  I  can  understand  that,  and 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LoMO.  He  told  me  he  regretted  that  he 
could  not  prevail  on  this  particular  item  of 
which  the  Senator  had  won  approval,  I  be- 
lieve both  m  the  committee  and  on  tbe  floor, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  at  a  future  date  that 
we  could  again  act  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  certainly  hope  we  can  get  moving  on  it. 

For  the  record,  the  costs  the  Senator  refers 
to  are  original  owners'  costs.  There  Is  no 
cost  as  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned  in 
connection  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  say, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record,  that  I 
fully  Intend  to  bring  up  these  amend- 
ments the  next  time  there  Is  a  finance 
bill  which  will  be  susceptible  to  this  type 
of  approach.  I  do  not  want  to  encroach 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  at  this  point,  when  they  are 
not  present,  and  have  them  consider  the 
bill;  and  I  do  not,  of  course,  want  to 
embarra£8  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Piamon),  who  1$ 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  get  more  co* 
sponsors  and  that  we  con  Impress  upon 
the  Finance  Committee.  a«  well  as  upon 
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Members  of  the  House,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  private  aviation  in 
particular,  but  also  in  aviation  as  a 
whole,  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  We 
have  been  taking  actions  here  which 
simply  add  to  the  lack  of  credibility 
which  the  Government  has  with  respect 
to  accomplishing  a  useful  purpose  by  a 
particular  tax  which  may  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  aircraft  owners  in  this 
case,  but  could  be  Imposed  upon  others 
in  other  circumstances. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  Is  present 
at  this  time.  I  just  want  to  say.  In  the 
event  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  hear 
me,  that  I  probably  will  not  press  this 
amendment  at  this  point  because  of  the 
jurisdictional  situation  which  exists. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
favor  the  amendment,  as  one  member  of 
the  Finance   Committee,   and   it   is  my 
hop>e  that  it  will  be  taken  up  before  long. 
I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is  It 
pretty  well  documented  that  the  process- 
ing of  this  fee  costs  the  Government  more 
than  the  income  from  the  fee? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement  that  it  Is  my  belief  that  this  is 
true,  but  I  do  not  have  the  figures.  I 
asked  for  those  figures  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  2  to  3  weeks  ago, 
and  I  still  have  not  received  them.  I 
called  for  them  again  this  morning,  and  I 
still  do  not  have  them. 

I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  the  form  which  is  used  for  filing  is 
so  voluminous  that  I  do  not  see  how  It 
could  help  but  cost  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  registration  fee.  Certainly,  the  an- 
noyance and  the  harassment  that  the 
aircraft  owners,  themselves,  feel  about 
this  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  con- 
clude that  It  is  not  worth  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  recoUection  is  that 
tills  Is  a  flat  fee  placed  on  all  aircraft, 
repardless  of  size  or  power. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  this  fee  fall  on  a 
sizeable  number  of  private  planes  which 
never  use  our  major  airports? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  think  that 
with  the  vast  majority  of  them,  it  does. 
The  private  noncommercial  aircraft,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  encompass 
everything  from  experimental  aircraft 
to  the  smaller  Piper  cub  or  Cessna  to 
fairly  substantial  aircraft  like  Lear  jets 
or  Sabre  liners.  They  all  have  to  pay  the 
same  registration  fee.  But  most  of  these 
aircraft  are  not  used  at  major  airports. 
They  are  used  at  the  smaller  coimty 
airports. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  It  cover  agricultural 
planco  that  are  used  for  the  spraying  of 
crofw? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  To  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  Senator,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  aircraft  used  for  agri- 
cultural spraying  purposes  were  exempt 
from  the  original  act.  If  they  are  not 
exempt  from  the  original  act.  It  would 
cover  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  remember, 
either. 

However,  my  attention  was  called  re- 
cently to  an  inequity  In  the  gasoline  tax. 


The  usual  pattern  for  someone  who  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  spraying  crops 
is  that  he  loads  up  his  supplies  at  the 
takeoff  point  and  flies  to  the  fields  where 
he  has  the  contract,  sprays  the  fields, 
and  then  returns  to  the  owner's  landing 
strip.  These  planes  seldom,  if  ever,  use 
an  airport  of  any  size.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  fees  and  charges,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, were  impo,sed  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  finance  aircraft. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fees  were  imposed  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  develop  avia- 
tion facilities  and  in  order  to  help  the 
aircraft  of  this  country  as  well  as  the 
actual  airfields. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  work  he  has  put  in  on  this.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  DOMTNICK.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.  I  said  the  last  time  that  this 
amendment  was  accepted — &&  a  matter 
of  fact  I  say  here  that  it  was  accepted 
and  that  we  did  have  a  rollcall  vote  and 
that  it  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote — so  we 
have  as  additional  assurance  that  at  least 
in  1970  a  majority  of  the  Senate  agreed 
witli  my  position. 

I  £im  going  to  comment.  If  I  may  take 
a  few  minutes,  on  the  Senator's  com- 
ment regarding  the  gasoline  tax,  but  I 
will  dc  that  later. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  colloquy  on  this  subject 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as,  follows: 

ArRPORT    AND    AntWATS    DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

or  1969 

AMENDMENT    NO.    523 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  1  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  523. 

The  PaEsiDiNG  OiTicEK.  Tbe  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  tbe 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PsEsiDiNa  Omcxa.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  113,  strike  out  lines  S  and  6  and 
strike  out  "(2)  "  in  line  7,  and  insert  "the 
rate  of,". 

Page  113,  line  13,  strike  out  "under  para- 
graph (3)". 

Page  113.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "that 
portion  of  the  tax  which  Is  determined  un- 
d'  subsection  (a)(2)"  and  Insert  "the  tax 
imposed  by  this  section". 

Page  114,  strike  out  lines  3  through  11 
and  insert  "this  section.  In  the  case  of  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  any  use  before  April  1, 
1970.". 

Page  116,  beginning  with  "that  portion" 
in  line  10,  strike  out  all  through  "on"  In 
line  13. 

Page  lie,  lines  31  and  22.  strike  out  "that 
portion  of". 

Page  110  lines  33  and  34.  strike  out  "which 
is  determined   under  section  4491(a)(3)". 

Page  118,  line  35,  strike  out  "that  portion 
of". 

Page  lie,  lines  1  and  3,  strike  out  "which 
Is  determined  under  section  4401(a)  (3)". 

Page  130.  line  4,  strike  out  "that  portion 
of". 

Page  130,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "which 
Is    determined    under    section    4491(a)(3)". 


Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  tiave  on  page  113  a  reg- 
istration fee  of  $35  per  general  aviation  air- 
craft. This  was  put  in  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  is  my  recollection  that  If  was  not 
recommended  by  tbe  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  things  that  was  wanted  in 
the  House  bill.  I  may  be  wrong  on  the  latter 
point.  I  am  not  sure. 

The  pK>lnt  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  a 
$25  fee  for  an  annual  registration  for  gen- 
eral aviation  attempts  to  have  a  revenue 
measure  put  into  a  form  of  a  need  for  polic- 
ing or  something  of  this  kind.  It  is  sort  of  a 
license  fee  for  the  cost  of  doing  all  the  work. 
The  fact  is  that  every  airplane  that  is 
built  Is  given  an  NC  number  when  it  is 
built  and  when  it  is  put  on  the  market  and 
when  it  Is  bought  and  when  it  is  sold;  and 
every  year  that  aircraft.  In  order  to  stay 
operable,  has  to  have  a  i>erlodic  InsiJection, 
sometimes  more  often  than  that,  depending 
upon  how  often  it  is  flown.  It  is  gone  over 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  by  the  FAA  inspec- 
tors as  well  as  by  the  group  of  people  who 
actually  do  the  work  on  it. 

To  put  in  an  annual  registration  Is  some- 
thing totally  new.  It  means  that  every  private 
pilot,  every  student  pilot,  and  every  person 
who  is  running  a  training  school,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be.  will  have  to  fill  out  forms 
on  every  aircraft  they  nave  and  then  s«nd 
In  the  forms  every  year  In  order  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

From  thU  $25  so-called  tax.  $3  6  million 
will  be  raised  from  general  aviation:  $100,000 
will  be  raised  from  the  air  carriers.  If  I  am 
any  Judge  of  bureaucracy,  having  been  here 
10  years  now,  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  raised  by  this  bill  will  be  u^ed 
up  in  the  process  of  taking  care  of  producing 
the  forms,  making  sure  it  is  followed 
through,  in  additional  Inspectors,  in  addi- 
tional clerks  and  secretaries  and  personnel  of 
the  FAA;  and  no  money,  in  fact,  will  actually 
accrue  to  the  fund  we  are  trying  to  use  fur 
airplane  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense  for  us  to 
Inipoee  this  additional  requirement  on  all 
the  general  avlatloo  people  and  on  the  com- 
mercial people  when  you  are  not  really  going 
to  get  any  money  and  then,  in  addition,  you 
are  putting  in  a  requirement  which  inevit- 
ably will  build  up  another  bureaucracy. 

I  recall  being  in  committee  a  couple  of 
times  and  being  in  the  Chamber  and  listen- 
ing to  someone  say  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  progression,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
budget  would  outdo  the  Defense  Department 
within  about  4  years.  If  we  keep  on  going 
with  the  FAA  the  way  it  Is  going,  it  will  out- 
do tbe  Defense  Department  in  at>out  2  years. 
It  is  aoocnlng  out  of  sight. 

I  see  no  point  in  putting  in  a  tax  which 
Is  going  to  be  a  burden  in  terms  of  paper- 
work in  terms  of  expense,  and  in  terms  ol 
not  producing  the  money  we  need  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  aviation  facilities  of  the 
country.  It  simply  will  not  do  it.  We  are 
talking  about  a  total  of  $3.7  million  a  year 
the  total  which  woul  be  raised  from  this, 
all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  used 
up  by  personnel  Increase*  and  personnel  ex- 
penses. I  do  not  see  that  It  would  do  any 
good  at  all.  and  I  am  sure  that  It  would  be 
resisted  strenously  by  ahnost  everybody  if 
they  know  it  was  in  here.  Frankly,  this  bill 
is  so  long  and  so  detailed  that  members  of 
the  general  aviation  group,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  not  had  time  to  funnel  in  on  ii  aad 
get  their  word  in. 

Speaking  as  one  who  owns  an  airplane  and 
who  Is  now  trying  to  sell  it— not  for  this 
reason  but  for  othn'  reasons^I  can  say  that 
this  Is  Just  a  nuisance  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  going  to  mean  much  more  bureauc- 
racy, paperwork,  and  dllBculty  for  base  op- 
erators, for  trainers,  for  people  who  run  fly- 
ing schools,  and  for  the  populace  m  general. 
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I  rMerve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PusiDnia  Omcwi.  Who  jrlelda  time? 

Mr.   Maonuson.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  as  be  may  desire. 
,  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Cannow.  Ut.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Ur.  Lomo)  bucOi 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PsKsiDiico  Omcsa.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LoNO.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  Is  rejected.  General  avUtlon  Is 
Involved  In  80  percent  of  the  operations  an 
the  FAA  controlled  airports.  As  a  result  of 
ye8tertlay"8  amendment,  general  avlaUou 
would  pay  orUy  7i^  percent  of  the  cost  of 
air  safety  and  the  coet  of  the  airports,  and 
there  wUl  be  another  amendment  seeking 
to  make  It  even  less. 

Ten  years  from  now.  It  Is  projected  that 
general  aviation  will  have  90  percent  of  all 
operations  and  will  be  paying  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  another 
amendment  offered  so  that  general  aviation 
would  have  80  percent  of  the  alrp<wt  opera- 
tions and  be  paying  6.8  percent  of  the  coet. 

I  presume  that  amendment  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  amendment  so  that  10 
years  from  now.  general  aviation  would  have 
90  percent  of  the  airport  operations  and  pay 
only  1  or  2  percent  of  the  coet  of  operations. 

It  would  be  an  outrage  to  think  that  a 
plane  with  120  passengers,  or  a  Jumbo  plane 
with  300  passengers,  would  have  to  circle 
around  waiting  for  an  opjjortunlty  to  land 
while  a  man  with  a  two.  three,  or  four  place 
airplane  and  no  one  but  himself  In  It  Is  up 
there  Just  practicing  landings.  He  would  be 
making  all  of  these  people  wait  for  their  air- 
plane to  land.  They  would  be  waiting  for  this 
fellow  to  practice  another  landing. 

General  aviation  has  80  percent  of  the 
landings  and  take  offs.  but  are  paying  lees 
than  7.6  percent  of  the  tax  without  this 
amendment. 

Sonxe  Senator  sasrs  that  Is  too  much,  that 
we  should  cut  It  down  and  let  them  pay  less. 
If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  Bena- 
Btor  has  another  amendment  that  would 
make  them  pay  still  less. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  right  for  us 
to  say  we  should  not  charge  them  any- 
thing— Just  tell  them  that  they  cannot  u.se 
these  airports.  Why  should  they  be  per- 
mitted to  have  80  or  90  pyercent  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  airport  and  pay  only  7.1  per- 
cent, as  it  would  be  with  this  amendment? 
As  the  bill  stands  now.  It  is  7  6  percent. 

It  is  not  fair  or  Just.  I  do  not  see  how 
Senators  can  go  back  home  and  report  to 
their  constituents  that  even  though  the 
other  fellow  has  80  percent  of  the  opera- 
tlon-s.  their  constituents  must  pay  for  93  per- 
cent of  the  coet.  although  the  other  fellow 
is  conducting  80  percent  or  more  of  the  op- 
erations and  Is  only  paying  7.6  percent,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Senators  can  tell  their 
constituents  "That  was  too  much.  ;io  we 
cut  It  down  to  7.1  percent  and  then  t«  6 
percent,  and  then  to  3  percent  and  then  to 
1  percent,  and  then  perhaps  to  zero."  These 
people  ought  to  be  paying  the  most. 

TTils  $25  annual  charge  on  an  airplane 
that  Is  holding  up  another  airplane  that  has 
100  passengers  and  Is  trying  to  land  on  (he 
air  Seld  Is  less  than  an  automobile  llce&se 
In  many  States. 

With  all  of  the  air  safety  which  is  to  be 
provided  and  the  airport  and  air  facilities 
that  these  people  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 
It  would  seem  they  ought  to  pay  something. 
The  airlines  do  not  object  to  paying  93  per- 
cent of  the  tax.  They  are  willing  to  pay.  Ttio 
commercial  users  pay  It.  The  airlines  addt  It 
as  part  of  the  price  of  the  ticket  to  the  peo- 
ple who  fly.  All  they  ask  Is  that  general  ayla- 
tlon.  which  has  80  percent  of  all  airport 
operations — and  is  projected  ahead  10  yaars 
to  have  90  percent — make  some  reasonable 
contribution  In  terms  of  Justice,  simple 
equity,  and  safety. 


The  people  who  fly  on  the  commercial  air- 
lines are  {wylng  for  thU.  knA  the  flyboys. 
the  fellows  with  the  private  airplanes,  who 
get  the  beoeflt  of  80  percextt  of  the  opera- 
tion*—and  a  pro^jecUve  90  percant — wre  the 
fellows  who  are  paying  Just  7.6  percent  of  the 
coet.  They  still  say  that  Is  too  much.  If 
amendments  are  adopted  by  the  Senate  re- 
ducing the  coet  to  general  aviation,  at  some 
point  many  people  will  say  that  general 
aviation  users  ought  to  be  told  to  quit  udng 
the  facilities,  that  general  aviation  ought  to 
be  roped  off  from  the  fields  and  told  to  land 
in  the  pastures  where  there  is  very  little  ex- 
pense in  using  their  own  airplanes. 

I  have  flown  in  some  of  these  airplanes. 
It  Is  nice  to  be  invited  on  a  trip  by  someone 
who  can  afford  to  have  his  own  airplane. 
Then  he  can  make  an  airplane  carrying  130 
people  wait  while  he  lands  In  front  of  It.  and 
he  enjoys  all  the  facilities  these  people  are 
paying  for. 

But  simple  Justice  and  fairness  would  sug- 
gest that  the  people  who  have  80  percent  of 
all  operations  to  pay  at  least  7  5  percent  of 
the  coet  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected.  I  think 
that  the  conunerclal  aircraft  Industry  that 
Is  paying  93  percent  of  the  cost  under  the 
pending  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  should  not  be 
further  imposed  upon  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  pay  little  and  obtain  the  greatest  use  of 
these  airports. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.-Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PaxsroiNG  OmcEE.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  I  am  not  going  to  use  my 
time  on  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  Manstiklo.  Ur.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  asJc  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  ei- 
ther side. 

The  PsESiDiNO  OrncER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mansfisu).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PaxsiDtNO  Officek.  WUhout  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Manstisld.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PusioiNG  OFnoE*.  The  Senator  from 
Cllorado  has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Presidino  Otficek.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  list- 
ened to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  whom 
I  have  great  affection.  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the  bill 
does  what  he  says.  I  think  we  can  see  that  by 
the  fact  that  »270  million  is  going  to  go  Into 
certificated  airline  airports  and  jao  million  Is 
going  to  go  Into  general  aviation  relievers. 
That  disposes  of  his  argument  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  operations  are  being  devoted  to 
general  aviation. 

It  he  Is  trying  to  get  money  into  the  fund, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  It.  The  935  annual 
registration  fee  U  for  nothing  but  paperwork. 
We  win  have  to  have  more  personnel  en- 
forcing It  than  we  could  get  money  out  of  it. 
Before  we  got  through  with  the  clerks  and 
the  paperwork  and  the  filing  and  the  whole 
BChmerz,  as  they  say.  there  will  l>e  nothmg 
left  In  the  way  of  revenue,  and  we  would  have 
to  take  It  out  of  commercial  aviation  and  tlie 
general  population. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  we  put 
this  type  proposal  in  except  on  the  basis  that 
it  Is  somewhat  similar  to  an  automobile 
license  fee.  Here  we  have  a  limited  number 
of   aircraft.   Each    has   a  permanent   number 


when  It  la  built.  We  have  an  Inspection  sys- 
tem already.  It  la  not  needed  for  safety  or 

Identification.  All  that  would  be  don*  would 
be  to  levy  a  tax. 

Mr.  OOLAWATKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ooldwatkx.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  point  that  the  (3S  does  not 
diminish  after  the  tlrat  year,  ao  It  Is  not  like 
an  automobile  license  tag.  It  would  be  936 
even  though  the  aircraft  depreciates  faster 
than  an  automo'jlle.  Tou  would  pay  925  a 
year  on  a  20-year-old  plane;  whereas,  on  a  5- 
year-old  automobile,  you  would  pay  a  couple 
of  dollars.  So  the  argument  that  It  Is  like  an 
automobile  license  fee  Is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Both  of  us  have  flown  Twin  Bonanaaa.  We 
know  the  last  time  they  were  made  was  in 
1956. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  If 
the  analogy  Is  drawn  with  an  automobile, 
there  would  not  be  the  depreciation  level 
that  there  Is  In  connection  with  automobiles. 
In  addition,  In  highway  construction  we  do 
not  say  that  buses  will  have  first  priority.  We 
provide  that  the  general  population  using 
highways  have  Just  as  much  right  to  the 
highways  as  anyone  else.  So  why  should  it 
be  said  that  commercial  airplanes  should 
have  a  priority?  If  you  are  a  pilot.  In  my 
opinion,  or  In  commonsense,  you  should  give 
them  the  priority  because  they  might  run 
over  top  of  you. 

The  legal  question  does  not  make  sense  at 
all  1  have  Just  a  few  more  comments.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  build  up  a  fund  so  we 
can  Improve  safety,  airway  communication 
channels  and  put  In  lighted  approach  systems 
on  more  airports  around  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone. 

If  we  are  trying  to  build  a  fund  for  that 
pvirpose  It  does  not  make  sense  to  put  In 
a  registration  fee.  the  total  of  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  used  for  inspectors,  clerical  help, 
and  so  forth,  and  none  of  which  will  go  into 
this  work  we  wtmt  to  do  under  the  bill, 
in  my  opinion. 

As  I  have  said.  I  h(H>e  Senators  will  sup- 
port this  measure.  I  think  this  matter  is  a 
headache  and  something  that  Is  going  to 
create  deep  bitterness  around  the  country. 
It  Is  something  that  any  person  who  owns  an 
airplane  can  probably  pay.  so  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  that.  It  Is  a  question  of  Just  sheer 
annoyance  at  having  one  more  thing  hap- 
pen where  no  benefit  comes  out  of  It  in 
terms  of  safety  fund  money  or  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 
The  PRE8IDUN0  Omcnt.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  leave  unchallenged 
the  statement  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  about  the  very  heavy  administra- 
tive cost  of  collecting  the  mere  $26  registra- 
tion fee.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion advisee  us  that  they  can  put  all  of  this 
information  on  electronic  tape  and  provide 
It  to  the  Treasury  at  a  minimal  cost;  and 
the  udmlnlstratlve  cost  of  collecting  the  $2S 
annual  charge  on  these  private  planes  would 
be  very  small.  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
amount,  but  they  say  it  would  be  minimal. 
So  the  idea  of  great  administrative  cost  is 
not  correct. 

These  planes  have  to  have  numbers  for 
Identification  purposes  anyway,  and  all  one 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  run  It  through 
a  computer  and  take  In  the  $28  a  year.  The 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  less,  relatively  speak- 
ing, than  the  coet  of  an  automobile  lioensa 
In  a  great  number  of  States  of  this  Union. 
What  la  being  provided  to  tbete  paopU 
fantastically  exceeds  what  Is  prorldcd  to  the 
automobile  user  in  terms  of  the  automobile 
license  tag.  It  is  a  fair  tax  and  it  Is  Just 

These  are  very,  very  favored  ta^»yws 
conducting  80  percent  of  the  airport  oper»- 
tlons,  and  a  projected  90  percent,  and  p»y- 
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Ing  only  about  7V4  percent  of  the  cost.  It  Is 
no^  fair  and  Just.  The  airlines,  operating 
for  the  multitude  of  200  million  Americans 
who  fly  on  airplanes,  say,  "We  are  willing  to 
pay  the  lion's  share  but  we  want  the  other 
fellow  to  pay  some  reasonable  charge  If  he 
IS  going  to  share  these  facilities  and  enjoy 
yo  percent  of  the  operations." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
11  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce In  the  recommendations  they  make 
concerning  aviation  user  charges.  No.  5 
states: 

•  Levy  an  annual  airplane  registration  fee 
on  airplanes  used  in  commercial  aviation  of 
f25  plus  3  cents  per  pound  of  gross  certifi- 
cated takeoff  weight," 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  general 
aviation;  it  refers  to  commercial  aviation. 
That  refers  to  certificated  carriers  and  char- 
ter flights  used  to  transport  people  in  order 
to  make  a  profit.  It  does  not  say  general 
aviation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  comment 
on  that,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

That  Is  one  of  the  problems  we  faced  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  We  do  not  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  all  that  money.  We 
are  trying  to  pay  for  all  of  this.  It  Is  not  a 
burden  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or  any  of 
the  authorizing  committees  to  try  to  find 
revenues  to  pay  for  these  things.  I  am  happy 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
They  appropriately  did  not  try  to  dictate  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  how  this  should 
be  financed.  They  acted  on  the  bill  and  han- 
dled the  authorizing  part  as  they  should  and 
in  good  grace  suggested  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  It  should  look  over  the  financ- 
ing sections  to  see  how  this  matter  could  be 
paid  for.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could. 

We  favored  general  aviation  and  In  some 
respects  reduced  their  tax  burden. 

However,  any  amendment  of  this  sort 
further  reduces  the  trust  fund  for  air  safety. 
These  people  in  private  airplanes  should  be 
Just  as  Interested  In  this  as  commercial  air- 
planes and  they  should  be  willing  to  make  a 
contribution  to  It.  They  can  have  80  percent 
of  the  operation,  and  in  the  future  90  percent 
of  the  operation,  but  it  costs  Just  as  much  to 
bring  a  single  private  airplane  into  the  land- 
ing pattern  with  only  the  pilot  In  it  and 
bring  him  down  on  the  runway  In  safety  as  It 
does  to  bring  In  a  plane  with  300  passengers. 
put  it  into  a  flight  pattern,  and  bring  that 
plane  down  In  safety. 

These  are  really  favored  Uxpayers.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  In  good  conscience  could  ob- 
ject to  paying  this  charge.  I  like  them;  they 
are  good  people;  but  they  should  be  willing 
to  pay  something.  Many  of  them  are  flying 
planes  for  large  corporations  and  making 
huge  proflts.  They  are  every  bit  as  able  to  pay 
a  tax  as  the  little  fellow  who  goes  out  and 
buys  a  ticket  to  ride  on  an  airplane,  who  Is 
bearing  the  burden  in  many  Instances.  There 
are  corporation  executives  In  airplanes  who 
are  better  able  to  pay  this  tax  than  these  In- 
dividuals. 

In  many  instances  these  corporations,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  planes  so  that  their 
supervtsors  and  their  foremen  can  fly  back 
and  forth  to  work,  as  they  do  In  Louisiana, 
pay  the  expense  anyway.  The  corporation 
pays  It  and  the  employee  uses  the  airplane. 
So  In  many  Instances  the  people  In  general 
aviation  are  far  better  able  to  pay  the  tax 
than  the  little  fellow  flying  on  the  airline, 
who  will  be  picking  up  much  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  taxes,  under  the  bill  as  It 
stands. 

I  think  when  the  average  citizen,  the  little 
fellow  who  is  not  privileged  to  fly  free  of 
charge  in  these  private  airplanes,  the  man 
who  buys  a  ticket  to  fly,  finds  out  that  these 
fellows  with  private  airplanes — who  can  go 


any  time  they  want,  who  have  airplanes 
standing  by,  who  have  pilots  standing  by, 
who  can  use  the  airline  iX  they  want  to  or  dis- 
card use  of  the  airline  and  fly  their  own  plane 
If  they  want  to — And  out  that  when  he  Is 
buying  a  ticket  he  Is  paying  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  and  the  executive  pays  nothing,  or  vir- 
tually nothing,  he  Is  going  to  resent  it. 

It  is  surprising  the  extent  to  which  these 
matters  become  ridiculous  when  we  consider 
that  here  Is  an  airport  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers when  90  percent  of  the  use  of  It  is 
by  private  flyers  who  are  paying  virtually 
nothing,  while  the  little  passenger  who  buys 
a  916  or  920  or  950  ticket  to  make  his  one  or 
two  trips  a  year  must  pay  90  percent  of  the 
cost  and  enjoy  only  10  percent  of  the  benefit. 
It  can  become  tiresome,  and  indeed,  I 
should  think,  a  source  of  anger,  when  peo- 
ple realize  that  those  who  pay  the  most  get 
the  least,  those  who  are  the  most  In  num- 
ber and  bear  the  most  cost  get  the  least,  and 
those  who  are  the  smallest  in  number  and 
pay  the  least  get  the  most.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

Much  as  we  may  like  those  people  as  we 
contemplate  their  pioneering  instincts,  when 
it  comes  to  thinking  of  air  safety  for  the 
masses,  we  must  remember  that  those  enjoy- 
ing only  10  percent  of  the  benefits  are  pay- 
ing 90  jjercent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  yield  myself  another  3  minutes. 
Then  I  shall  yield  bfick  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  be  ready  for  a  vote. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  could  not  disagree  with 
him  more.  What  he  Is  saying  Is  that  general 
aviation  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  air- 
ports where  certificated  airliners  come  In. 
They  are  taxpayers.  Just  like  everybody  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  they  are  flying  those 
planes,  they  are  probably  paying  high  taxes, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  are  traveling  all  over  the  country  and 
using  other  airports  than  the  big  hub  air- 
ports the  Senator  is  talking  about.  But  they 
are.  In  terms  of  numbers,  carrying  more  peo- 
ple than  the  airlines  are,  which  is  an  inter- 
esting phenomenon.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  recognizes  that  fact,  but 
It  Is  true.  They  fly  from  one  spot  to  another 
In  the  country.  Wherever  they  go,  they  are 
doing  a  tremendous  Job.  These  are  business 
aircraft  and  corporate  aircraft. 

When  the  Senator  says  we  have  to  wait 
while  all  these  people  are  clogging  up  the 
airways,  I  fK>lnt  out  that  the  real  fact  is  that 
anywhere  we  have  the  problem,  such  as  we 
have  In  New  York,  O'Hare,  and  sometimes  in 
Miami,  the  great  bulk  of  that  is  caused  by  the 
scheduling  of  the  airlines.  It  Is  not  crowded 
In  the  middle  of  the  day;  It  is  between  6 
and  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  certain  times  In 
the  morning.  We  can  see  it  right  here  at 
National  Alrp>ort.  The  g^eat  bulk  comes  at 
certain  hours  from  the  air  carriers,  all  at 
once,  and  we  simply  do  not  have  the  equip- 
ment to  handle  all  that  traffic. 

If  we  can  build  up  this  system  to  the  point 
where  we  can  have  the  equipment  and  have 
the  relief  airports  the  Senator  referred  to, 
then  we  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  airlines  and  also  have  a  place  where  thoee 
who  are  paying  the  most  in  terms  of  general 
revenues  can  go  when  they  are  flying  their 
own  airplanes. 

The  air  carrier  does  not  pay  any  of  the 
940.6  million  in  fuel  taxes.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing facet  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  out. 
I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  It  In  terms  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  accomplish  what  we 
want  to  do  when  we  put  that  kind  of  burden 
on  general  aviation.  That  is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  LoNO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  Just  got  through  making  the 
statement  that  general  aviation  carriee  more 
passengers  than  commercial  aviation  does. 
Under  that  concept,  general  aviation  vrill  pay 
only  7.6  percent  of  the  cost  and  commercial 


aviation  will  pay  92%  percent  of  the  cost. 
When  general  aviation  carries  more  passen- 
gers than  conunerclal  aviation,  and  will  con- 
duct 80  percent  of  the  airport  operations, 
and  10  years  from  now  It  will  be  90  percent. 
It  Is  not  reasonable  to  Insist  that  7.5  percent 
is  too  much  for  general  aviation  to  pay,  while 
commercial  aviation  users  pay  92'-^  percent? 

I  have  gone  aboard  many  private  airplanes. 
I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  confession  Is  good  for 
the  soul.  When  I  went  aboard  those  private 
airplanes,  I  paid  nothing.  Usually  somebody 
else  paid  for  it.  It  was  usually  the  corpora- 
tion that  owned  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Pastoee.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pastore.  And  how  much  of  that  13 
deductible  as  a  business  expense?  Practically 
all  of  It,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Long.  Yes.  So  If  general  aviation  Is 
carrj-lng  more  than  commercial  aviation  and 
Is  paying  only  7.5  percent  and  conducting  90 
percent  of  the  operations  at  the  airports, 
what  kind  of  argument  Is  It  to  say  that  7.5 
percent  Is  too  much  for  general  aviation  to 
pay? 

I  had  a  friend  who  was  trying  to  work  his 
way  through  school.  We  made  a  downpay- 
ment  on  an  airplane,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  It.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  from  that 
experience  that  we  could  have  paid  $25  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  airport,  especially 
when  somebody  else  was  paying  most  of  the 
coet  and  we  were  getting  most  of  the  benefits. 
We  could  have  very  readily  paid  925  a  year. 
It  costs  too  much  to  get  license  tags  for 
automobiles  in  most  States,  and  the  safety 
problems  Involved  in  flying  are  many  times 
as  great  as  the  problems  Involved  In  safety 
on  the  highways. 

Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  President,  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Ralph  SMrrH, 
has  long  had  an  Interest  In  general  aviation. 
As  speaker  of  the  House  for  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  he  worked  to  Improve 
aviation  In  Illinois.  He  saw  the  tremendous 
benefit  It  brought  to  smaller  communities 
with  adequate  airports  that  could  thereby 
attract  needed  Industry.  He  saw  the  extensive 
use  of  aircraft  by  educational  interests  such 
as  the  University  of  Illinois  to  further  their 
work.  He  has  always  felt  that  the  ownership 
of  aircraft  by  private  Individuals  helped  the 
Nation  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  experienced 
pilots. 

It  was  his  Intention  to  call  up  today  two 
amendments  of  his  own  but.  regretfully, 
prior  commitments  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
required  that  he  leave  Washington  this 
morning.  However.  I  understand  that  he 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  and  it  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  amendment 
that  Senator  Domenick  now  offers  would 
accomplish  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
amendments  of  Senator  Smith;  namely,  to 
lessen  the  financial  burden  on  smaller  non- 
commercial aircraft  by  removing  the  3-cent 
per  pound  tax.  It  brings  in  relatively  little 
revenue  and  constitutes  a  major  biirden.  I 
know  that  there  were  a  number  of  Senators 
who  wanted  to  support  my  colleague  were  he 
here  in  person  to  call  up  his  amendments.  I, 
therefore,  urge  that  they  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat(»'  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  which  would  In  effect  accomplish 
much  the  same  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RcooRO  the  amendments  of  Senator 
Smith,  together  with  his  sound  reasoning  to 
support  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia]  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Smith  Amcnsmknt  No.  1 

AMKNBMXMT   no.    S24 

On  page  112,  line  7,  after  the  words  "air- 
craft", add  "except  an  aircraft  In  noncom- 
mercial aviation  (as  defined  In  section  4041 

(c)(4),". 
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XXFLAMATXOir  H 

ThlB  amendment  would  exempt  all  non- 
commercial aircraft  from  tlM  24  per  polind 
poundage  tax  to  be  Impoeed  under  H.R.  14A6S 
oa  all  aircraft,  commercial  and  non-cctn- 
merclal,  wltb  a  seating  capacity  tea:  niDre 
than  4  adult  individuals  (Including  crov). 

All  other  taxation  on  non-commercial  air- 
craft to  be  Impoeed  under  terms  of  S-R- 
14466  as  reported  would  remain  Intact.  Own- 
ers or  lessees  of  such  aircraft  would  remain 
liable  for :  ( 1 )  the  7<  per  gallon  tax  on  ta»th 
gasoline  and  jet  aviation  fuel  to  be  Imposed 
under  H.R.  14466;  (3)  the  926  tax  on  U8«  of 
clvU  aircraft  to  be  impoeed  under  H.B.  144B6: 
any  other  tax  presently  levied  or  to  be  Im- 
posed by  H.R.  14465  (see  list  at  Tabl«  6, 
Finance  Committee  Report,  page  10) . 

Aocordlng  to  the  Conunerce  Comml|tee 
Report  (pages  51-53)  this  measure  will  Au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  t370  mllUonber 
year  for  ten  years  for  commercial  or  comirfer- 
clal-servlce  related  airport  facilities,  but  illy 
(30  million  per  year  for  general  avlatlpn- 
related  faclUtles.  But  far  more  slgi 
cant  Is  the  st>endlng  plan  for  airways  syst 
navigation  aids.  etc.  According  to  the  rep 
in-route  automation,  radar,  and  center  bi. 
ings  will  get  $707  million;  navigation, 
categories  2  &  3,  VISTOL,  and  navigation' re- 
fining will  get  9249  million;  terminal  t<^er 
construction,  automation,  and  radar  wllljget 
$523  million.  All  of  these  are  services  raiely, 
If  ever  used  by  the  small,  non-commeiclal 
aircraft;  but  are  the  very  life  blood  ofjthe 
airlines  and  other  commercial  air  users.  K^lr- 
nese  and  equity  tell  us  that  we  must  Inot 
charge  the  small  non -commercial  plane 
owner  and  user  for  services  they  do  not  lise. 

Smith  Amknbment  No,  2  I 

AMXNDUENT  f 

On  page  112.  line  0,  before  "3  cents"  fadd 
"except  an  aircraft  In  noncommercial  wla- 
tlon  (as  defined  in  section  4041(c)(4)  capa- 
ble of  providing  a  seating  capacity  for  6  adult 
Individuals    (including  the  crew)   or  f ew^r  " 

EXFLANATION  '   * 

This  amendment  would.  In  effect,  exempt 
all  non-commercial  aircraft  having  a  sealing 
capacity  of  6  or  fewer  adult  Individuals  (in- 
cluding crew)  from  the  2i  per  pound  poiid- 
age  tax  to  be  Imposed  under  H.R.  14406  o4  all 
aircraft,  commercial  and  non-commercial  Aa 
presently  written,  H.R.  1448S  would,  tn  effect, 
exempt  all  aircraft,  commercial  or  non-o^m- 
merclal,  with  tovix  or  fewer  seats  (Flniice 
Report,  p«ige  112.  lines  7-8).  That  Is  a  small 
concession  to  the  very  sinall  plane  oi^er, 
whether  commercial  or  non-commerdal.  put 
It  may  also  be  a  very  big  concession  to  jthe 
big  cargo  plane  owner.  If  he  has  only  4  or 
fewer  seats  on  board.  Reading  the  poun4 
tax  section  as  presently  written,  the 
of  that  big,  commercial,  cargo  alrcra 
going  to  e8cai>e  poundage  taxation.  I 
think  be  should. 

Our  Interest  ought  to  be  to  spare  the  si 
plane  owner  who  uses  his  plane  for  plea 
or  In  his  small  business,  as  we  iise  oxir  av 
but  not  to  spare  the  commercial  alrd 
owner,  who,  In  effect,  Is  using  his  plane 
t&xl  or  delivery  truck — for  profit.  A  st 
ment  Issued  by  the  Finance  Committee 
cates  that  the  p>reeent  language  wouldjex- 
empt  65%  of  general  aviation  aircraft  a-om 
the  poundage  tax.  It  would  certainly  apiear 
to  exempt  a  large  percentage — or  allj— of 
commercial  cargo  aircraft  as  well. 

In  speaking  on  my  first  amendment  I  Ilave 
already  discussed  the  Inequity  Inherenf  in 
taxing  small  non -commercial  aircraft  to  pay 
tor  facilities  and  serricea  they  rarely 

The    Finance   Committee   recognized   this 
Inequity  but  apparently  was  not  preparedf'to 
go  all  the  way"  ,to  eradicate  it.  TTiey  exenfpt- 
ed   all   plane*  with   four  Mate  or   I 
cording  to  the  Committee's  press 
the  day  H.B.  14465  was  reported,  this 
tlon  cover*  65%  o(  gwieral  aviation 
According  to  the  Committee  Report, 
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the  exemption  covers  75  %  of  general  aviation 
aircraft.  Neither  document  Indicates  the 
sources  of  those  figures.  According  to  Infor- 
mal estimates  I  have  received  from  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  the  56% 
figure  would  be  more  accurate  than  757c. 
Whichever  figure  the  Committee  prefers.  It  Is 
still  not  high  enough,  not  selective  enough, 
to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  small,  non- 
commercial aircraft  owner  who  never  use  the 
systems  and  facilities  the  tax  Is  being  levied 
to  build  and  maintain. 

Well,  the  question  then  becomes,  where  do 
you  draw  the  line?  If  you're  not  going  to 
exempt  all  non-commercial  aircraft,  why  not 
as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  owned  and 
operated  for  personal  or  family  pleasure,  or 
for  small  business  use?  I  am  Informed  that 
there  are  approximately  97,600  such  aircraft, 
out  of  a  total  of  approximately  124,000  air- 
craft In  general  aviation.  These  are  planes 
whose  pKJwer  plants  limit  their  seating  ca- 
pacity to  6  or  fewer  places,  including  pllo>t. 
Most  Senators  who  have  flown  In  small  non- 
commercial planes  will,  I  believe,  recognize 
that  draviring  the  line  at  4  or  fewer  seats  (in- 
cluding pilot)  Isn't  going  to  relieve  all  of  the 
small  plane  owners  that  fairness  requires  be 
exempted.  The  father  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  files  for  family  pleasure  Is 
going  to  pay  the  poundage  tax,  but  the  air 
cargo  operator  who  wisely  puts  only  three 
seats  on  board  his  big  payloader  la  not!  I 
doubt  that  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to 
support  such  a  result. 

Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to 
yield   back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  Pbxsiding  Omcxa.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the 
roll.  The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANsnuji.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest most  respectfully  that  all  Senators  be 
directed  to  take  their  seats  before  the  vote 
is  resumed?  All  Senators. 

The  PazsmiNo  Omcxs.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  All  Senators  will  take  their  seats  be- 
fore the  rollcall  continues.  Sen&tors  will 
please  take  their  seats,  so  that  the  clerk  can 
call  the  roll. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANsriELD  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguiahed  senior 
Senator  from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Russxll).  If  he 
were  present  and  votmg,  be  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  Kknnkdt.  I  armounce  that  the  Seiuitor 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huorcs),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaktht)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  (Mr.  Russsx^i.) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musiui),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxai*)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CHuacH),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrioht)  are  absent  be- 
cause of  otBclal  business. 

Mr.  OurriH.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxb),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon ( Mr.  Packwood  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
IlUnols   (Mr.  SurrH)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakot*  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illnesa. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxsk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Munot)  would  e«ch  vote 
"yea   ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  IlUnols 
( Mr.  SMrm )  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bcnnxtt).  If  present  and  Totlng- 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "ysa," 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 


The  results  was  announced — yetis  46,  nays 
40,  as  follows: 

(No.  64  Leg.] 
TEAS — ta 

Aiken.  Allen.  .Mlott,  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Bible, 
Brooke,  Burdlck,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Cannon.  Case, 
Cook.  Cooper.  Cotton,  and  Dole. 

Domlnlck.  Fong,  Ooldwater,  Ooodell, 
Oravel,  OrifBn.  Gumey,  Hansen,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke.  Hatfield,  Hruska,  Inouye,  and  Jack- 
son. 

Javlts,  Mathlas,  McOee,  Mondale,  Montoya, 
Murphy.  Pearson,  Prouty,  Schweiker,  Smith, 
Maine.  Stevens.  Thurmond,  Tower.  Tydings, 
and  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAT «0 

Anderson,  Boggs,  Byrd,  Va.,  Cranston.  Cur- 
tis, Dodd.  Eagleton,  Miller,  Moss,  Nelson, 
Pastore,  Pell,  Percy,  and  Proxmlre. 

Eastland.  Ellender.  Ervln.  Oore,  Holland. 
HolUngs,  Jordan,  N.C.,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff, 
Scott,  Sparkmam,  Spong.  Stennls,  and  Sym- 
ington. 

Jordan.  Idaho,  Kennedy,  Long,  Magnuson, 
McClellan.  Mclntyre,  Metcalf ,  Talmadge,  Wil- 
liams, N  J..  Williams.  Del.,  Yarborough,  and 
Young,  Ohio. 

PRESENT  AND  CIVINO  A  IJVE  PAIR,  AS  PaEVlOtTSLT 

axcoaoB) — i 

Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO — 14 

Baker,  Beimett,  Church,  Fannin,  and  Ful- 
brlght. 

Hughee,  McCarthy,  McGovern,  Mundt,  and 
Muskle. 

Packwood,  Russell,  Saxbe,  and  Smith,  111. 

So  Mr.  Domlnlck'8  amendment  (No.  623) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  in 
connection  with  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord— this  is  not  usual,  I  know — but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  permanent  Rkcors  a  copy  of  the 
registration  torm  which  is  now  required 
to  be  filled  out,  because  I  think  it  will 
give  dramatic  proof  of  what  Is  probably 
unintentional  harassment  of  people  who 
own  aircraft  when  they  have  to  fill  out 
this  form. 

There  is  another  comment  I  think 
should  be  made  at  this  point.  In  connec- 
tion with  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  A  person  who  Is  author- 
ized under  the  GI  bill  to  provide  avia- 
tion training  for  returning  OI's.  usually, 
owns  the  aircraft  in  which  he  is  giving 
lessons  to  returning  OI's.  Those  persons, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  much 
capital  and  are  heavily  financed  by 
banks  in  buying  the  aircraft,  are  still 
required  to  pay  the  $25  for  each  one  of 
the — if  I  may  call  them — puddle  Jump- 
ers that  they  are  using  to  train  the  re- 
turning OI's.  Yet  a  person  who  owns  a 
Lear  jet  for  business  or  for  personal  use. 
whichever  it  may  be,  pays  the  same  $25 
even  though  he  may  be  using  it  for  com- 
mercial or  business  purposes.  So  it  does 
not  make  any  sense,  the  way  It  Is  orga- 
nized at  the  present  time.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  this  registration  form  be 
printed  in  the  permanent  Rccord  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  a  copy  ot  It  now  and 
I  doubt  whether  I  can  get  a  copy  of  It 
this  afternoon,  or  soon  enough  to  have 
it  printed  in  today's  ConcMssioifAL 
Record. 

The  PREsroma  OmCER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  regLstration  form  is  as  follows: 
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Rsciatarad  owner 


Use  a  separate  liiw  for  Mich 
aircraft  Attach  additiorial 
sheets  if  necassafy. 


b.  m»M  electing  to  pay  tax 


Tax  Identification  Number  (•••  inetructions) 
(Check  applicable  box  and  entar  numbar  below) 
G  SocSacNa.    G  Emp-MaflLlta. 


Number  and  *ti«et 


City  or  town,  State,  and  ZIP  code 


1.  Are  you  a  significant  user  of  aircraft  in  foreign  air  commerce? Q  Yes     Q  No 

If  "Yes,"  do  you  elect  to  pay  the  tentative  tax? D  Yes     D  No 

If  you  alact  to  pay  the  tentative  tax,  a  detailed  computation  of  the  tax  must  t>e  attached. 

2.  This  return  covers  aircraft  first  used  in  the  month  of _ ,  19 (File  a  separate  Form  4638  for  each  month  in 

which  aircraft  is  first  used.) 

3.  Are  any  of  the  aircraft  listed  in  this  return  engaged  in  commercial  aviation? D  Yes     G  No 

PART  I. — Piston  Powered  Aircraft  (Jhe  tax  per  pound  does  not  apply  to  the  first  2.500  pounds  of  maximum  certificated  talte- 
ofT  weight.  Enter  in  column  d  the  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  per  type  certificate  data  sheet  or  supplemental  type 
certificate  data  sheet  in  excess  of  2.500  pounds.  Even  thwigh  the  aircraft  H  2.500  pounds  or  leas,  you  must  complets 
columns  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  8r>d  compute  the  $z5  tax  on  line  5.) 


■art 

k.  S*riW 

e.  Mala,  mM,  m^  MriM 

CTtaW* 
tskwHtniflit 

t.  tantoytr 

f.  ArwaW  ta  lor  tte 

w- 

K- 

S- 

H- 

H- 

n- 

s- 

jf- 

w- 

Totat 

WMMM^^^. 

PART  II.- 


-Turbine  Powered  Aircraft  (Turbine  powered  aircraft  ire  not  ontKled  to  the  2,500  pound  exclusion  •liowed  piston 
powered  aircraft.  Enter  In  column  d  the  total  maximum  certifk^ted  takeoff  weight  per  type  cartMicate  data  sheet  or  suppta 
mental  type  certificate  data  sheet.  Complete  all  columns  regardless  of  weight,  and  compute  the  $25  tax  on  line  5.) 


H- 


II- 

B- 

B- 


Total 


4.  Total  of  column  f,  parts  I  and  II 

5.  Total  numtMr  of  aircraft  listed  in  this  return 
C  ToUl  tax  due.  Add  lines  4  and  5.     .     .     .     . 


multiplied  by  (25  (annual  uta  tax) 


7.  Amount  due  If  installment  privilege  is  elected:  t 

If  the  return  covers  aircraft  fiist  used  In    | 


July,  Auvitt  or  September,  antar  U  of  Hee  < 
October,  November  or  Oacamber,  enter  \i  of  line  6 
JafMjaiy,  February  or  March,  enter  H  of  Ihm  6 


Prorated  Tax  Rate  Schedule  Per  Pound 

If  first  UM  of 

Then  enter  In  column  a: 

NMratusaaf 

Than  antarin  ooluam  k 

In  the  month  of: 

PartI 

Part  II 

Parti 

Part  II 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

$.02 

.ola^^^'U 

.01666666 

.015 

.01333334 

.01166666 

$,035 
.03208345 
.02916655 
.02625 
.02333345 
.02041655 

January 

Fetmary 

Mardi 

A<>ri| 

IMay 

June 

$.01 
.00833334 

j005 

.00333334 

.00166666 

$.0175 
.01458345 
.01166655 

.00583345 
.002»1«5S 

Unew  pMMltiM  of  ^iu7,  I  <«lu«  OMt  I  kn*  awnlMi  IM  rmn,  iaciiMiig  niia>m)lin  i 

Mid  CMiplM*. 


Dit* 


SltMtUW 


,  aa<  k  *•  kMt  tf  I 
TWt  (Owwr,  tie.) 


Kilt 


oxvn- 


-2348— Part  97 
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The  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 


for  an  annual  tax  of  $25  on  the  use  o   civil  aircraft.  In  addi 


tion,  for  let  aircraft  there  is  an  annual 


pound  for  each  pound  of  the  maxim  im  certificated  takeoff 
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kct  of  1970  provides 


charge  of  3V^  cents  a 


an  annual  charge  of  2 
maximum  certificated 


weight;  and  for  nonjet  aircraft  there  is 
cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  the 
takeoff  weight  in  excess  of  2,500  pounds 

The  rate  for  the  full  tax  year  start!  ig  July  1  is  2  cents  a 
pound  for  Part  I  and  3  V4  cents  a  pounc  for  Part  II.  For  aircraft 
first  placed  in  use  during  the  tax  year  fter  July  31,  the  rates 
are  prorated  accordingly.  For  exampU ,  the  decimal  equiva 
lent  for  an  aircraft  in  Part  I  which  is  frst  used  in  August  is 
.01833334  ($.02  x  11/12)  while  the  Hecimal  equivalent  for 
an  aircraft  in  Part  II  which  is  first  used  ip  August  is  .03208345 
($.035x11/12).  I 

VWio  must  file. — A  return  must  be  fled  by  the  person  In 
whose  name  the  aircraft  is,  or  is  required  to  be,  registered,  or 
by  the  United  States  person  by  or  for]  whom  the  aircraft  is 
owned. 


Note. — If  the  person  who  is  liable 
the  first  taxable  use  in  the  tax  year  oc< 
subsequent  owners  in  the  same  tax  yeai 
tax.  However,  if  such  person  does  not  i 
Who  subsequently  acquires  the  aircraft 
use  in  the  same  tax  year  may  be  requir 

Payment  of  tax  by  lessee. — A  lessee 
tax  and  file  a  return  if  he  is  the  lessee 
occurs  the  first  taxable  use  of  the  airci 
withstanding  this  election,  the  lessor  shal 
tax  if  the  lessee  fails  to  pay  the  tax.  No 
with  respect  to  an  aircraft  leased  from  a 
business  of  transporting  persons  or  pro| 
or  hire  by  air.  All  aircraft  with  respect  to 
to  pay  the  tax  must  be  listed  in  a  sepa 
the  name,  address,  and  tax  identification! 
tered  owner. 

When  to  file. — ^This  return  Is  due  on  br  before  the  last  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  In  which  the  first  taxable  use. 
In  the  tax  year,  of  an  aircraft  occurs.  For  example,  the  air- 
craft in  use  in  July  should  be  reportedjin  the  return  filed  in 
August.  If  an  aircraft  is  put  Into  use  affcr  the  month  of  July, 
a  return  must  be  filed  in  the  month  folowlng  the  month  the 
aircraft  was  first  used  in  the  taxable  year. 


r  the  tax  at  the  time 
urs  pays  the  tax,  the 
are  not  liable  for  the 
ly  the  tax,  any  person 
id  puts  it  to  a  taxable 
to  pay  the  full  tax. 

may  elect  to  pay  the 
on  the  day  on  which 
ft  for  the  year.  Not- 

also  be  liable  for  the 
lection  may  be  made 

rson  engaged  in  the 

rty  for  compensation 

hich  the  lessee  elects 

ite  schedule  showing 

number  of  each  regis- 


Where  to  file. — Form  4638  must  be  .. 
Revenue  Service  Center,  3651  S.  Interred 
Texas  78740. 


iled  with  the  Internal 
nal  Highway,  Austin, 


When  to  pay. — ^The  entire  tax  or  flrsti  Installment 
be  due  on  any  return  must  be  paid  with  t  le 
or  money  order  payable  to  "Internal  Revenue 


Installment  privilege. — ^You  may  elect  o  pay  the  tax  in  up  to 
four  equal  installments,  depending  upon '  rhen  the  first  use  of  a 
taxable  civil  aircraft  occurs  in  the  tax  yei  r.  The  tax  on  aircraft 
first  used  in  July,  August,  or  Septembei  may  be  paid  in  four 
Installments.  The  tax  on  aircraft  first  us€  i  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  December  may  be  paid  in  three  Im  tallments  and  the  tax 
on  aircraft  first  used  in  January,  Februi  ry,  or  March  may  be 
paid  in  two  installments.  The  installment  privilege  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  tax  on  aircraft  first  used  In  A|  ril.  May,  or  June. 

Installment  payments. — The  first  installment  of  tax  must  be 
paid  at  the  same  time  the  return  is  reqiired  to  be  filed.  The 


shown  to 
return.  Make  check 
Service." 


other  installment  dates  are  December  31,  March  31  and  June 
30,  depending  upon  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  the  liability 
was  incurred.  You  should  receive  a  notice  of  each  installment 
before  it  comes  due.  Payment  should  be  submitted  with  this 
notice.  Should  an  installment  not  be  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
prescribed  for  payment,  the  entire  unpaid  tax  becomes  due  and 
payable. 

Note. — Liability  is  incurred  with  the  first  taxable  use  of  an 
aircraft  in  the  tax  year.  Should  the  installment  privilege  be 
elected  and  the  aircraft  later  be  sold,  the  seller  is  still  required 
to  pay  any  remaining  installments. 

Significant  users  of  aircraft  in  foreign  air  commerce. — Any 

person  who  is  a  significant  user  of  taxable  civil  aircraft  in 
foreign  air  commerce  (10%  or  more  user — see  section 
4493(b)(3))  may  elect  to  pay  a  tentative  tax  with  respect  to 
the  tax  per  pound  on  any  aircraft.  The  tentative  tax  is  based 
on  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number  of  airport- 
to-airport  miles  flown  in  foreign  air  commerce  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
persons  or  property  for  compensation  or  hire  by  air,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  total  numt>er  of  airport-to-airport 
miles  flown  during  the  preceding  year.  See  sees.  4493(b)  and 
6426  of  the  Code. 

Persons  electing  to  pay  the  tentative  tax  must  file  a  final 
return  on  Form  4638  with  supporting  computations  by 
September  30  after  the  end  of  the  tax  year. 

Refund  to  users  of  aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce. — 

Persons  who  do  not  pay  the  tentative  tax  shall  pay  the  total 
tax  due  under  section  4491  and  may  file  a  claim  for  refund 
on  Form  4638  with  supporting  computations.  The  claim  must 
be  filed  by  September  30  after  the  end  of  the  tax  year. 

Tax  identification  number. — Individuals  enter  your  Social 
Security  numtMr;  corporations,  partnerships,  etc.,  enter  your 
Employer  Identification  number. 

No  provision  for  refunding. — ^The  tax  Is  Incurred  with  the 
first  taxable  use  of  an  aircraft  in  the  tax  year.  Should  the  air- 
craft later  be  sold,  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  no 
refund  or  credit  may  be  allowed  for  the  remaining  months  in 
the  tax  year. 

Penaltias  and  interest. — Avoid  penalties  and  Interest  by 
making  timely  returns  and  payments  of  tax.  The  law  provides 
penalties  for  failing  to  file  a  return,  for  late  filing,  for  filing  a 
false  or  fraudulent  return  and  for  failure  to  pay  tax  when  due. 

Definitions 

Taxable  cMI  aircraft.— The  term  "taxable  cIvH  aircraft" 
means  any  engine  driven  aircraft  (1)  registered,  or  required  to 
be  registered,  under  section  501(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  1401(a)),  or  (2)  which  is  not  de- 
scribed in  (1)  but  which  is  owned  by  or  for  a  United  States 
person. 

Use. — ^The  term  "use"  means  use  in  the  navigable  airspace 
of  the  United  States. 

Navigable  airspace  of  the  United  States. — The  term  "navi- 
gable airspace  of  the  United  States"  has  the  definition  given 
to  such  term  by  section  101(24)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C,  sec.  1301(24)),  except  that  such  term 
does  not  include  the  navigable  airspace  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  of  any  possession  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Preddent.  IT  ttie  Senator  from 
Nevada  does  not  have  anjr  comment  on 
this,  I  would  be  iMPVf  to  dose  down  my 
comments  on  thie  pcMtion  of  ttM  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  PreeWent,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator,  ae  I  toM  lilm 
privately,  that  I  feel  I  am  not  tn  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  amendment.  It  will 
have  to  go  befwe  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  coneldwutlon.  Ttiere  la  certainly 
a  lot  of  merit  In  what  he  sas^s.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  facts  and  figures  he  relates, 
but  I  do  know  that  reglatratton  fees  have 
brought  in  a  sufoetantlal  amount  of 
money  to  ttoe  airport  fund.  It  la  quite  a 
sub6tantlal  amount.  I  fblnk  he  and  I 
were  oosponsors  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore. It  was  voted  on  and  la  as  it  now 
stands. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  can  imderstand  his  posi- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  in  my  original 
speech  In  1970,  out  of  the  $25  so-called 
tax,  which  I  call  a  rcRistration  fee,  which 
is  really  what  it  Is,  $8.6  million  win  be 
raised  from  general  aviation  and  only 
$100,000  from  the  air  carriers. 

When  we  talk  about  equity,  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  inequitable  on  its  face. 

Second,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  training 
schools  for  such  students  that  are  try- 
ing to  learn  how  to  fly  imder  the  GI 
bill  or  otherwise,  will  have  to  pay  far 
more  for  that  than  will  business  aircraft, 
or  a  substantial  amount,  so  that  It  seems 
to  me  the  original  fee  is  inequitable.  I 
want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  I 
will  continue  to  push  for  this  but  at  this 
time  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
anotlier  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

S.    1437 

On  page  4,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sac.  SOa.  (a)  Section  4461  (a)  (3)  (A)  of  tba 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
tax  on  use  of  civil  aircraft)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'a,fiOO  pounda'  and  inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  '8.000  pounds'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sbaU  take  eSect  on  July  1.  1672.  " 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  little  bit  more  con- 
troversial. It  still  deals  with  finances.  I 
find  myself  with  the  same  proUezn  as 
before.  What  I  am  doing  here  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  first  8,000  pounds  on  all 
aircraft  be  exempt  from  the  tax  which 
will,  in  effect,  exempt  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  smaller  aircraft — one,  two,  three- 
passenger  aircraft — ^from  the  tax.  The 
purpose  Is  that  one  of  the  things  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  the  bill,  and  other- 
wise through  Congress,  is  to  promote  the 
use  of  general  aviation.  Yet,  we  are  put- 
ting a  tax  on  the  very  people  we  are  inter- 
ested in,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
wonder  whether  It  la  worthwhile  to  go 
along  with  general  aviation  at  all. 

I  made  a  point  of  that  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  carried  it  to  a  vote.  On  tliat 


one,  I  lost  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  so.  We  lost  largely  Xntcvaat  tt  was 
felt  the  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  reduced  from  the  trust  fund  would 
seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  trust 
fimd  Itself. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  do 
in  the  process  of  further  conalderatlon 
before  the  Flnsmce  Committee  is  to 
detennlne  how  much  this  would  affect 
the  trust  fund.  After  all,  we  have  al- 
ready found  out  from  the  bill  before 
us  today  that  the  FAA  was  using  the 
trust  fund  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  PAA.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
pending  bill,  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
that,  because  it  was  not  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  at  all.  I  would  like  to  find 
out  how  much  difference  the  8,000-pound 
exemption  would  mean  in  terms  of  reve- 
nue for  the  trust  fund.  It  strikes  me  tliat, 
once  again,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  posi- 
tion of  trying  to  promote  something  on 
the  one  hand  and  doing  something  else 
on  the  other.  The  two  things  conflict. 
A  little  bit  like  some  of  the  programs  we 
have  in  agriculture  where  we  show  the 
farmer  how  to  drop  off  on  his  wetlands 
and  then  we  show  him  how  to  plan  to 
do  the  opposite,  and  so  forth.  I  would 
hate  to  see  us  get  into  this  same  kind  of 
thing  on  the  trust  fund.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  conunents  on  the  subject 
in  debate  last  February  26,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  RfcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  DOKiKicK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
amendment  number  saa. 

TTie  Pkesidino  Omca.  TtM  anMndment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  state  tbe  am.endment. 

Mr.  DoMtwTCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanl- 
mous  ooneent  tbat  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  di^ienaed  with. 

Tbe  PnasiBiNa  Omcaa.  Without  objection, 
It  1«  90  oirdered,  and,  without  objection,  tbe 
amendment  wlU   be  printed  In  the  Recobb. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  reads  as  follows : 

"Page  112,  lines  7,  8,  and  0,  strike  out 
'capable  of  providing  a  seating  capacity  for 
more  tban  four  adult  ixidlvlduala  (Includ- 
ing the  crew)'  and  insert  liaTlng  a  maxi- 
mum certificated  take  off  weight  (as  de- 
fined In  section  44d2(b) )  of  more  tbaa  eight 
thousand  pounds'. 

"Pa«e  lia,  line  11.  strike  out  tihe  period  and 
insert :  'In  excess  of  eight  thousand  pounds.'  " 

Mr.  DoniNTCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes. 

The  PKisnjiNO  Omcaa.  T*e  Senator  from 
CXdorado  la  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  DoiciMiCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  be  short 
on  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  I  need  that 
much  time. 

In  addition  to  the  $25  registration  fee  on 
wlilch  we  voted,  page  112  provides  also  for  a 
tax  on  any  civil  aircraft.  And  then  it  eays 
insubeectlon  (2) : 

"In  the  case  of  any  aimaft  capable  of  pro- 
vkllng  a  seating  capacity  for  more  than  f<nir 
Individuals  (Including  the  crew)  . . ." 

That  means  In  effect  the  four^>as6enger 
airplanes  are  excluded  and  everything  else  la 
Included. 

Tbe  puipose  of  this,  from  the  Finance 
Committee  standpoint,  was  to  try  to  get  away 
trom  tba  trainers,  tbe  ones  bedng  used  on 
flights  Mvund  the  field,  and  private  and 
other  small  engine  atrplaDea.  But  tbe  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  this  exception  leaves 


In,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  tbe  DC-8  cargo  alr- 
planws  wlilota  ai«  only  eoBflgvrad  for  Iferee 
■sats,  peiliaps  four.  lioM  patwate  ao/l  eOier 
oargo  iMaiMS  are  vxOitanA  tliat  way.  It 
leaves  ta.  In  taet.  tbe  taamg  at  pianss  llka  « 
tie.  or  srhalietai'  «ae  of  tkat  kind  K 
be,  tb»  twin  aaglae  planes  wbMi  are 
largely  a  pleasnve  type  atForaft. 

My  provision,  Instsaa  of  Inolvidlng  tbe 
seating  capadty,  strikes  out  ttie  eestlnc 
capacity  and  provMas  tliak  we  t»Ul  tax 
all  amaaft  on  tlMlr  ponndaga  alMve 
8,000  pounds. 

If  an  aircraft  weighs  12,000  pounda,  tbe 
first  8,000  pounds  would  be  ellintnated  trom 
the  tax.  Tbe  plane  would  only  be  taxed  on 
4,000  pounds. 

If  It  is  a  DO-e,  tbe  poundage  la  very  heavy. 
They  would  get  tbe  benellt  oT  having  8,000 
euminated  from  tbe  tax  and  would  hav«  to 
pay  on  the  balance  of  Vb*  poundage. 

Tbe  purpose  of  my  me—ure  la  not  only 
to  give  so^e  relief  against  poandaee  for  tbe 
smaller  aircraft,  but  also  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  heavier  aircraft — the  ooms  wbl<^ 
cause  more  wear  and  tear  on  tbe  runways 
tban  anything  else— should  be  reqvilred  to 
pay  a  tax,  wbatber  it  be  lisar  Jet  or  a 
Sabrellner,  or  wbatevor  else  tt  may  be. 

That  Is  part  of  tbe  problem  of  todtKllng 
tbe  seating  capacity.  We  can  take  one  of  the 
French  Jets  which  weighs  considerably  more 
than  tfiOO  pouDdB.  Yet,  it  has  only  four 
Beats.  And  It  would  be  exempted  from  tbe 
tax. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right. 

My  amendment  would  do  no  more  ^an 
set  a  limit.  Tbe  first  8,000  pounds  of  any  air- 
craft would  be  exempted  frooi  the  tax  and 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  re- 
maining poundage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ieeerve  tbe  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LoMG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myeeU  3 
minutes. 

The  Pxxsmnco  OmcHi.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  recognised  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  LoKS.  Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator 
Is  seeking  to  do  Is  to  further  reduce  the  tax 
on  general  aviation.  Most  Senators  were  not 
present  when  I  explained  the  dlstrlbtrtlon  of 
tbe  tax  burden  between  general  and  com- 
mercial aviation.  General  aviation  wlU  be 
conducting  90  percent  of  all  operations  on 
these  airports,  before  too  long. 

The  Senator  made  the  statement  ttiat  gen- 
eral avlatton  flies  more  passengers  than  does 
commercial  aviation.  Not  only  win  they  be 
flying  more  passengers,  but  general  aviation 
will  be  conducting  90  percent  of  the  air- 
port operations  and  still  pay  only  7  percent 
of  the  tax. 

The  Senate  has  already  voted  twice  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  general  aviation. 

If  the  Senate  agrees  to  this  amendment, 
then  perhaps  we  should  go  ahead  and  take 
all  the  tax  off  general  aviation. 

The  people  who  buy  tickets  on  tbe  air- 
lines only  get  10  percent  of  the  airport  op- 
erations benefit,  but  pay  93  percent  of  the 
cost.  If  those  people  did  not  have  to  pay 
the  cost  for  the  airport  and  airway  system 
either,  we  would  then  vi-lnd  up  without  any 
trust    fund. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
poundage  tax  on  97  percent  of  general  avi- 
ation airplanes.  We  started  In  the  commit- 
tee by  saying  that  If  a  jserson  had  a  small 
plane  with  place  for  no  more  than  four 
adults,  he  would  not  have  to  pay  any  tax 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  airplane.  He 
would  only  pay  the  $36  a  year  tax. 

The  Senate  has  now  voted  to  take  that 
out.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  sll  the  private 
planes  would  not  pay  anything,  since  they 
are  already  excepted  from  the  poundage 
tax. 

The  Senator  now  proposes  that  we  reduce 
that  to  97  percent.  In  falmesa.  we  ought 
to  strike  It  all  out. 
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I  would  bope  BanAtora  miuter  the  ooun  ^ 
wlilAli  tit*  ComnUU««  on  Fln»nM  did.  ^  '• 
tutve  the  rwpoMlbUlty  to  try  to  find  mmi  j 
to  keep  tb*  Oovoriunant  solTent.  I  hop*  i  m 
8«n»t«  will  mu«t«r  the  Mun*  fortitude  whlih 
WM  eurolaed  by  the  Committee  on  Flnanae 
■o  that  the  people  who  mx%  getting  tie 
moet  benefit  from  thle  will  pfty  *  fair  ili*|e 
of   the   coat. 

I  hope  the  amendment  la  not  agreed  t^. 

The  PasaZDnfO  Omen  (Mr.  SAOurroN  tti 
the  chair) .  Do  Senators  yield  back  thev 
time? 

Mr.  DoMnncx.  lilr.  Prealdent,  I  yield  m]^- 
•elf  ft  mlnutea.  I  think  I  ahould  reply  to 
what  the  dlatlngulahed  Senator  baa  said. 

I  want  to  point  out  onoe  again,  as  I  lald 
orlglnaUy,  that  the  difficulty  with  the  la»- 
guage  In  the  bill  now  la  that  the  cargo  al»- 
oraft,  configured  for  a  crew  of  four,  wQl 
not  be  oorered  ao  they  wUl  not  get  a  tax  ovit 
of  that.  My  gueaa  la  that  with  my  amendh 
ment  we  wUl  get  more  money  than  If  w* 
do  not  haye  It. 

The  other  argument,  which  la  legitimate 
la  that  wa  are  putting  moat  of  this  mone* 
In  the  area  where  moat  airliners  are  covered 
and  yet  we  are  paying  a  8-oent  fuel  tax.  anC 
paying  on  all  executive  and  bualneaa  aliw 
oraft.  They  are  all  more  than  8,000  pounda. 

All  I  am  aaylng  la  that  the  amaller  aliv 
eraft  should  be  treated  alike  and  that  tba 
bigger  aircraft — executive  and  cargo  planer- 
should  pay  the  tax  and  this  will  not  happen 
the  way  the  bill  la  now. 

The  Paaamnta  Omen.  Do  Senators  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  DoicnncK.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays  wera 
ordered. 

The  PxxamiNG  Omen.  Do  Senators  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time? 

Mr.  IX>iumex.  I  yield  back  my  Ume. 

Mr.  Loifo.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Paaamnro  Orncxa.  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
Ing  to  the  amendment  (No.  633)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  On  this  question.  th« 
yeaa  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tba 
elerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  the 
roU. 

Mr.  Kxtftnar.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oxavxi.),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huohxs),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaxtrt),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxxn),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MxTCAi.r),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtraxix),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  RxTsaxix)  are 
neoeasarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho    (Mr.   Chttxch)    Is   absent   on   official 


Mr.  OaimN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxx),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Skmnitt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  PAirmif),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwooo),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smttk)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
iixrtnyr)  la  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbx)  la 
abeent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowa- 
Txx)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towxb)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mttnot)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SicrrH)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
ArlBona  (Mr.  Fannin).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  niinola  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)  la  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BxNNrrr).  If  present  and  voting,   the 


Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  reeult  was  announced — yeas  28,  nays 
54,  aa  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.] 


Allen.  Allott,  Burdlck,  Caae,  Cook,  Cotton, 
Curtis,  Dole,  Domlnlck,  and  Oumey. 

Hansen.  Harris.  Hart,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Boi- 
lings, Eb-uska,  Mathlaa,  MoOee,  and  Mondale. 

Murphy.  Pearson,  Percy.  Schwelker.  Smith, 
Maine,  Stevens,  Thurmond,  and  TOung,  N. 
Dak. 

NATa^5« 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Bayh,  Bellmon,  Bible, 
Boggs,  Brooke,  Byrd,  Va.,  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Can- 
non, Cooper,  Cranston,  Dodd,  Kagletcn,  East- 
land, Ellender,  Brvln,  and  Pong. 

Ful bright,  Ooodell,  Gore,  Orlffln,  Holland, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Javlts,  Jordan,  N.C.,.  Jordan. 
Idaho,  Kennedy,  Long.  Magnuson,  Mansfield. 
McClellan,  Mclntyre.  Miller,  and  Moss. 

Nelson,  Pastore,  Pell,  Prouty,  Prozmlre. 
Randolph,  Rlblooff,  Scott,  Sparkman,  Spong. 
Stennls.  Symington,  Talmadge.  Tydlngs,  Wil- 
liams, N.J.,  Williams,  Del.,  Tarborough,  and 
Young,  Ohio. 

NOT    VOTlNO^ia 

Baker,  Bennett,  Church,  Fannin.  Oold- 
water,  and  Gravel. 

Hughes,  McCarthy,  McGovern,  Metcalf, 
Montoya,  and  Mundt. 

Muskle,  Paokwood,  Russell,  Saxbe,  Smith, 
m.,  and  Tower. 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicx's  amendment  No.  623  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  reasons  stated  on  a  prior  occasion,  I 
will  not  push  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  feeling  as  I  do  that  It  would  be  very 
difQcuIt  to  explain  why  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Finance  Committee  measure  when 
the  Finance  Committee  has  not  consid- 
ered this  particular  bill. 

Being  a  strong  believer  in  the  com- 
mittee system.  I  hesitate  to  do  that,  so  at 
this  point,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  colloquy  which  I  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  If  I  may,  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  was  in  Colorado  during 
the  recess,  flying  over  my  State,  and  sub- 
sequent tc  that,  I  received  many  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  from  aircraft 
owners  and  those  who  fly  fixed-base  air- 
planes, commenting  about  the  methods 
of  assessing  the  tax  on  gasoline  imder 
this  bill  as  compared  to  the  system  which 
was  used  in  other  situations — a  regular 
Federal  excise  tax. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  C?d1.  Clar- 
ence M.  Fountain,  the  commander  of 
the  Civilian  Air  Patrol  in  Colorado.  The 
letter  is  dated  September  14,  1971.  Hie 
problem  is  not  that  the  excise  tax  is 
paid,  but  that  the  method  of  collection 
is  extremely  unfair. 

For  example,  he  points  out  that  the 
original  4  cents  Federal  excise  tax  Is 
imposed  upon  the  gasoline  at  the  time 
of  manufacture  and  an  additional  3  cents 
Federal  excise  tax  Is  imposed  imder  the 
Airport  (md  Airways  Act  at  the  time  of 
sale.  This  is  the  part  which  creates  the 
problem.  An  additional  tax,  and  the  same 
tax,  is  collected.  That  is  the  reason  we 
should  take  a  second  look  at  the  situation. 
He  has  suggested,  as  have  a  number  of 


others  that  It  would  be  much  more  ad- 
visable to  put  the  ooUectioD  of  the  tax 
at  the  time  of  manufacture,  as  Is  done 
In  the  case  of  the  4  cents  excise  tax,  and 
have  the  tax  collected  there.  Then,  If 
necessary,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of 
the  $25  registration  fee,  we  could  Include 
an  extra  half  a  cent  tax.  No  one  would 
object  to  that. 

There  is  great  dlfllculty  occasioned 
a  number  of  small  operators  through- 
out the  country  in  keeping  records 
on  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  making 
sure  that  the  excise  tax  goes  to  the  right 
place  and  at  the  right  time.  We  can 
then  provide  an  exemption  in  the  case  of 
Federal  aircraft  and  State  aircraft. 

There  is  a  real  problem  here.  It  \b 
my  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  also  discuss  this  prob- 
lem with  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  see  if  we  cannot  work  this 
out  Insofar  as  the  collection  of  the  tax 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows : 

CoLOKAOo  WiNO  Civn.  Ant  Patbol, 
Denver,  Colo.,  September  14,  1971. 
Hon.  PxTxa  Dominick, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAjt  SxNATOB  Dominick:  Reference  the 
existing  Federal  Excise  Tax  of  four  cents  per 
gallon  and  the  relationship  of  the  three  cents 
additional  Federal  Excise  Tax  added  by  the 
Airports  and  Airways  Act  of  1970. 

As  per  our  conversation,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Information  to  confirm  our  problem. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  letter  Is  not  to 
Indicate  If  the  subject  Federal  Excise  Tax  Is 
good,  bad.  necessary  or  unnecessary,  but  only 
to  clear  the  air  with  reference  to  the  collec- 
tion system. 

The  original  four  cents  Federal  Excise  Tax 
Is  Imposed  upon  the  gasoline  at  the  time  of 
manufacturing.  The  additional  three  oenta 
Federal  Excise  Tax  was  Imposed  by  the  Air- 
ports and  Airways  of  1070  at  the  time  of  sale. 
This  Is  the  part  with  which  we  take  excep- 
tion. The  additional  burden  (cost)  of  collec- 
tion of  the  second  and  same  type  of  tax  is 
reason  enough  to  cause  a  second  look  at  Its 
value. 

Also,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act.  is  required  to  pay  $36  plus,  per  air- 
craft, per  year,  and  this  tax  Is  upon  donated 
public  service  aircraft.  Thla  imposed  tax 
seems  very  unfair. 

The  following  consideration  would  be  ap- 
preciated: The  three  cents  Federal  Excise 
Tax  Imposed  by  the  Airports  and  Airways 
Act  of  1070  be  deleted  and  the  original  four 
cents  per  gallon  Federal  Excise  Tax  imposed 
at  the  time  of  manufacturing  be  raised  an 
equal  amount  of  the  deletion  to  seven  cents 
per  gallon.  This  would  In  effect  cultivate  a 
considerable  savings  of  expense  In  collection 
and  would  at  that  time  support  the  dropping 
of  the  $36  tax  plus,  per  aircraft,  per  year,  on 
Civil  Air  Patrol  Federal  and  State  Agencies. 
Sincerely, 

CUUtSNCX  M.   FOXTNTAIN. 

Colonel,  CAP  Commander. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proixMed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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for  a  third  readlnc  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

Mr.  CANNCW.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  committee  reported  the  House- 
passed  Airport  and  Airway  AmaidmflntB. 
H.R.  7072.  This  bill  was  never  considered 
by  the  committee,  slnee  the  committee 
developed  concurrently  its  own  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  same  topic. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  c(Hisideratlaa 
of  HJl.  7072. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^K.  The  ques- 
tion is  tm  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7072)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Develi^ment  Act  of  1970  to  fur- 
ther clsuify  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  tdl  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  HH.  7072.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  language  of  S.  1437,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  TTie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (HJl.  7072)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1437  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHARTER 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  389,  S.  2652. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  389.  B.  2662,  a  bill  to  provide 
an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Co\incU  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  puipoaee. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  ctmsider  the 

biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  roUcall 
vote  has  been  ordered  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  attacMs  would 
notify  all  Senators  accordlntfiy. 


QUORDM  CAUL 

Mr.  MANSFDELO.  Mr.  President,  Z 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  o(Hisent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  cam  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vrill  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiic 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHARTER 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2652)  to  pro- 
vide an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  piuiwses. 

paiyiLXox  or  thx  flooi 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  lilr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robo^  Har- 
ris aiKl  Mr.  Oene  Oodley,  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  fioor  during  any  votes  which  may  be 
taken  on  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  order  of  business  is  8.  2652. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the 
pending  order  of  business.  8.  2652.  com- 
monly called  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule,  \a  now  before  the  Senate. 

On  six  seiMrate  occasions  during  the 
past  12  years,  the  last  time  being  in  1965, 
this  body  has  been  fit  to  pass  sadi  leg- 
lalatioD.  Since  1965  the  committee  has 
IMSsed  two  bills,  which  formerly  were 
included  within  the  home  rule  bill  and 
which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  These  provided  for 
an  diected  school  board  and  tor  a  nan- 
voting  delegate  to  the  Congress  from  the 
District  Qi  Columbia. 

Your  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  again  brings  betore  you  a  bill 
to  provide  home  rule  for  the  District,  in 
truth,  while  there  is  a  gre^t  deal  of  dl«- 


eussk»  about  Vbe  pctis  and  oons  of  borne 
rule  for  the  District,  no  bill  has  actnally 
inrovided  tor  complete  home  rule  for  the 
District  since  the  Constitution  spectfl- 
eaUy  gives  to  the  Congress  supervision 
over  the  affairs  of  the  District  of 
Ocdumbia. 

What  this  home  rule  bill  would  do 
would  be  to  delegate  to  an  elected  majror 
and  an  elected  city  council  the  functions 
which  are  presently  being  performed  by 
an  appointed  mayor  and  by  the  Cangress 
of  the  United  States.  As  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  later,  the  bill  gives  Congress 
a  continuing  item-by-item  veto  over  any 
actims  undertaken  by  the  council. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  on  home  rule,  summed  up  most 
aptly  the  basic  philosophical  argument 
in  favor  of  this  delegation  when  he 
stated: 

Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  detnocTKtlc  rep- 
resentation— tha  peo|da  eleot  those  who  gov- 
ern them.  We  oherlah  the  credo  declared  by 
our  forefathara:  No  taxation  without  rep- 
reaent*Uon.  We  know  full  weU  that  men 
and  women  give  tba  moat  o(  themselves  when 
they  are  pmnltMd  to  attack  problems  which 
directly  affect  them. 

Tet  th«  ottlaena  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Colum- 
bia, at  the  rtrj  seat  of  the  Government 
created  by  our  Con«tttutlati.  have  no  v«*e 
in  the  government  of  their  city.  Tltey  are 
taxed  without  repreeantatlon.  They  are  aaked 
to  "-"""»  the  reapnnsibUltlea  of  dtlaenahlp 
while  denied  one  of  Ita  baaic  rlghta.  No  major 
ca{>ltal  In  the  tree  world  la  In  a  cocnparable 
condition  of  <^<Tifrftpff<— "»*"♦- 

The  second  reason  that  the  committee 
believes  that  this  type  of  delegation  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  essential  is 
demonstrated  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
working  of  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967.  That  plan,  which  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  District  from 
a  three-commissioner  system  to  a  system 
of  a  commissianer-mayor  and  an  ap- 
pointed coimcil,  has  proven,  in  the 
cvinlon  of  the  committee,  to  be  quite 
successful. 

It  has  relieved  the  Congress  of  many 
legislative  burdens.  However,  it  has  not 
been  a  complete  delegation.  The  Cangress 
has  still  been  burdened  with  many  deci- 
sions, such  as  the  following: 

First.  This  year,  after  several  previous 
attempts.  Congress  finally  authorized 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  and  Police  Department 
to  play  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment Band ; 

Second.  Last  year,  in  order  to  make 
life  easier  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  passed  a  national  statute  that  permits 
the  flying  of  kites  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  that  the  International  Fly-Out 
Contest  could  be  held  at  the  base  of  the 
Washington  Moument; 

Third.  Last  year  we  passed  a  good  pro- 
cedure for  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice 
in  the  District;  and 

Fourth.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  District,  we  reformed 
licensing  fees  and  by  Federal  statute  now 
require  a  registration  of  28  cents  for  ea<di 
dog  owned  or  kept  in  the  District  of 
ColumUa. 

The  list  of  trivia  involving  the  District 
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of  thBctttenaalUMDMrisiof  OaiuaM» 
that  the  time  of  the  UjB.  Sout*  k» 

Itilvlik 

t«  »  kady  elMflaa  hgr  tte  ott^ 
M  tiM  Dtatilcft  «i  Coli—IMi>  vMh 
leBttHtnc  ilcM  to  Mvervla*  aiMh 
body  !•  liuMTi  U»i  the  PMcna  taxtortst 
In  tbl^  ov  Miami's  CaniUl,  U  never 


Ifc  Is  Boi  only  telvla,  aa  iMw  been  polaiad 
oai ky  ptfola  UX^  and  4, In  nianeiical 
eeder;  thai  to  aoi  of  cepaequence.  be- 
cause If  an  that  were  at  stake  In  the  hone 
rule  concept  was  the  fsu:tof  unhurdenlns 
ourselves  of  trivia  such  as  the  mutuality 
of  the  police  and  fin  depMrtment  baoA 


HU  WDirid  not  be  wevtb  debak- 
iBf,  eHber.  But  nOTw  is  at 
tZie  tiiTxa  tuevhiusv  recKcd, 
Is  reflectevf  In  8.  3893,  the  very  essence  at 
local  fovemment  wlH  be  mandated  and 
legislated  by  tills  bOl.  once  enacted  into 
laiw,  eo  tfaat  an  eleeted  mayor  and  an 
elected  city  coancU  can  nake  the  vital 
«lsciiiowa  tbaS  aSeei  the  destteileB  of 
three-oaarten  of  a  bbHIIob  .ftiwiti  sn 
dtfaens.  We  win  fhtd  in  the  bfD  Oie  rlshC 
of  the  city  cooncil  and  the  mayor  to  en- 
act Into  law  onOnsuices  relating  to  tax- 
atkiii,  cseladtDK  at  least  two  very  bn- 
portaat  ttatass  ttant  tlaey  cannot  act 
The  ta  saOen.  of  eouEse;  of  any 
ta  poDhflBtted  tay  the 
\  we  pnitaiMi 
tiM  iavoattlon  of  ankwame  tax 
rssktanU  of  tte  DMzkst  of  Call 
vrttti  tboae  two  cxeenOasn^  osm  eosntttn- 


tknal  and  one  that  w 
the  elty  cosmcM  and  sn 

people  of  this  city,  eaa  decide  In  what 
way  and  how  much  to  tax  their  cltkeua. 
can  enact  local  onUnanoes  lute  law,  and 
can  bedn  to  shape  tbetar  own  desttny,  as 
stMfDld  bo  the  rlcfat   of   all   American 


Mr.  President,  In  eotnmcntlnc  on  this 
bm,  I  cannot  help  but  point  o«t  that  the 
btn  as  reported  by  the  eommlttee  Is  eo- 
sponsond  by  every  member  of  the  oom- 
mtttee.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  Is  In 
the  traest  assise  a  eosnposite  blU.  with 
the  best  provisions  of  the  bIDs  which  the 
senkir  Senator  frosn  Maryland  (Mr. 
Msnsus)  and  I  Introdnced  early  in  this 
Ococresa.  and  on  which  taearincs  were 
held.  In  addWkai.  we  had  the  benefit  of 
examtailnc  the  hosne  role  bill  that  the 
District  Delegate  (Mr.  PAtnnaoT)  Intro- 
duced in  the  House.  As  a  result  of  the 
complete  cooperation  between  ttie  aaajor- 
Ity  and  minority,  and  of  their  staffs,  the 
committee  has  reiwrted  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  as. 

I  eaU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  rirkgntf  PsuinnoT  has  been  cx- 
traanUnarlly  bdpf  ul  to  iss  in  the  shap- 
ing of  this  leglslatlan,  heenase  shosily 
after  assuming  his  role  as  the  new  dele- 
gate last  spring,  lie  took  It  apon  Mniself 
to  hold  meetings  In  the  neighborhoods 


at  several  laaallDag  In  llie  District,  to 
try  to  detennlna  at  fiiat  hand  firom.  the 
dtfsens  In  the  wsiiiiiiinfty  what  tlieir 
ideas  warotoaaCax  as  wtat  woold  be 
a  viable  form  of  Iocs!  luveiuinent.  His 
findings  were  of  great  he!!p  to  iB,  beeanse 
many  times  those  of  as  who  sit  up  here 
on  high  tend  to  f  asset  what  might  be 
In.  the  best  iuteiests  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  CbfomUa.  It  is  our  pri- 
mary bmtnsiss,  if  inOilitg  more  than  as 
poDtlcfans,  to  determine  what  is  tn  the 
best  Interests  of  those  who  elect  as — In 
my  instance,  for  example,  of  the  4.5  mil- 
lion Missuiilana»  or.  in  the  case  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  of  the  2.5 
mllUon  South  Ckrottnians;  bat  in  Dis- 
trict matters,  where  we  have  no  stake 
80  far  as  oar  own  puHtleal  snrvtvsbfl- 
Ity  Is  concerned;  we  do  not  lake  pains 
to  find  out  what  those  thrve-qnarters  of 
a  mfBion  people  might  want  and  need 
for  themselves.  We  do  nradi  more  guess- 
work, and  are  much  motv  likely  to  be  ab- 
sentees, in  ontmectkm  wMh  what  might 
be  of  concern  to  those  three-quarters 
of  a  rafflfOB  eltlaens  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  pay  trfbate  to  Drtegate  HivwnoT, 
bucausc  he  can  more  eosOy,  as  a  result  of 
those  meetings  he  held,  find  e«t  what 
the  peuple  In  ttie  Dtstilil  living,  work- 
ing, and  paying  taxes  in  the  Dfstrlet  of 
CMumbfa — ^want  as  far  as  setf-gorem- 
ment  Is  concerned. 

As  I  have  painted  out,  the  bfB  pro- 
vides for  an  deeted  Mayor  and  an  deeted 
11 -member  Coonefl,  of  whom  the  Chair- 
man and  two  mciubeis  woold  be  elected 
at  large  and  the  other  eight  members 
would  be  elected  from  wards,  the  same 
wards  that  are  presently  utilized  for 
members  of  the  sehotri  board. 

The  mayor  and  eoonell  would  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  present  C9om- 
mlssioner-Mayor  and  noneieeted  eoun- 
cll  and.  In  addition,  would  have  the  pow- 
ers which  are  delegated  by  tUs  blU,  In- 
chsrttng  those  of  lasalBg  debt  obligations 
and  generally  inttlnting  local  igglslation 


The  comdl  woold  bs  dekigatsd  the  right 
to  change  all  District  taxes,  not  Jwt  the 
property  tax.  However,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  the  btll  specifically  denies  the  eoon- 
ell the  right  to  tax  the  personal  income 
of  nonresidents,  or  what  Is  popularly 
known  as  a  commuter  tax. 

The  Federal  contrlbnticn  toward  the 
needs  of  the  HaUoo'S  Cwftal  woold  be 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  revennes  which  the  District  Oov- 
emment  obtains  frosa  its  dtteew  and 
visitors  by  means  of  varioos  taxes  and 
other  charges.  Dnder  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral payment  woold  rise  fnsn  35  percent 
the  flnt  year  after  cnactaMBt  to  a  per- 
manent figure  of  40  percent  after  the 
third  year  of  enactment  and  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  I  might  note  that  last 
year  the  Fsderal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohnnbla  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  as  percent  but  that  the  Federal 
payment  this  year  will  probably  be 
sonaewhere  bctwean  S5  and  40  percent 
of  the  geiwiral  fund  revenues. 

That  is  fairly  dose,  in  r*"*— '**g" 
eomparisnn,  to  the  formtda  we  have 
9clledovtin&2C6a. 

In  working  np  thia  bUl  the  commltiee 
was  cognisant  of  the  qoestloBs  that  were 
raised  during  the  1965  debate,  most  of 


thca  centsskng  aroMnd  the  pnUsm  «( 
whether  or  not  to  have  a  Distidat  Dsio 
and  a  fonaula  for 
which  was  thai 
oL  the  valua  of 
being  iMcd  by  the  Federal 
ka  the  District  of  Columbia. 

X  bsHeve  we  have  mot  most  of  these  old 
or  196ft  otadactlona— tha  first  two 
through  the  passage  of  time,  and  the 
third,  we  think  Iqr  wwans  of  the  per- 
centage formula  we  have  adopted  in  the 
blU. 

R^usnlDg  to  the  provisions  of  the  blU. 
I  might  further  not«  that  the  Mayor  and 
the  members  of  the  Counrtl  are  daeted 
for  4-year  terms,  haU  of  tha  OouneU 
running  every  2  years.  The  elections  wQI 
occur  tfao  same  year  that  the  District 
Delegate  elertton  occuts  and  during 
Presidmtial  elsctlon  years.  The  elKiUons 
will  be  on  a  partisan  basis,  representa- 
tives of  all  political  parties  In  the  Dis- 
trict having  indicated  during  the  hear- 
ings that  s\ich  dectlons  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them. 

The  committee  hQI  docs  not  contain  a 
Presidential  veto  but  rather  has  an  Item- 
by-ttem  veto  by  dther  House  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  ttw 
committee's  view  that  a  Prestdenttal  veto 
does  not  truly  reflect  tlie  provlslan  of  the 
Oonstftutlan  which  ddegates  to  the  Con- 
gress supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Cohmibls.  Aceonilngly,  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  deiise  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  Congress  itsdf  m&y 
(xiutluae  to  dosely  supeivise  the  affairs 
of  the  Dtstriet  of  COfomMa.  Azry  pro- 
posed legWatlon  which  the  City  CTooncil 
may  enoet  and  which  the  Mayer  ap- 
proves, or,  If  he  vetoes,  two-thirds  of  the 
Coxmcfl  approve  over  his  veto,  must 
thereafter  be  sobmltted  to  the  Congress 
for  3g  daya  Du-tag  this  SO  days.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlslflns  of  the  act 
regarding  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
reorganiaatian  plans,  cither  House  of 
Congress  may  etmsldcr  a  resotatfcm  dis- 
approving of  such  proposed  act.  If  cither 
House,  daring  the  S^-day  period,  dis- 
approves of  tho  proposed  legislation  it 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  shall  not  go 
into  effect.  If,  and  only  if,  neither  House 
of  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
legislation  shall  the  act  become  law. 

In  the  event  Cikngress  Is  not  In  semlon 
for  30  continuous  days  after  the  dty 
cwnvril  and  mayor  have  api;»t>vcd  pro- 
posed legislation,  such  act  shall  have  no 
effect:  it  bdng  the  committee's  view  that 
the  councU  may  only  enact  legislattoo  at 
such  times  as  to  allow  Congress  30  days 
within  which  to  consider  the  legislation. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  this  body 
to  again  enumerate  an  of  the  arguments 
that  can  be  made  for  allowing  the  dti- 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have 
the  right  which  dtisens  have  In  every 
other  Jurisdiction  tn  the  United  States. 
Sof&ce  it  to  say  that  It  Is  the  unanlmoos 
recommendation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hcntate  Oonunlttee  that  the  citizens  of 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  be  given  a  new 
charter  so  that  they  may  to  a  greater 
cxtoit  than  beratofore.  govern  thcm- 


Mr.  President,  that  conclndes  my  pro- 
pared  Introdaetory  remarlm.  I  am  await>- 
Ing  the  arrival  of  the  ranking  RepubU- 
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can  member  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mateoas).  If 
any  other  Senator  wishes  to  be  heard.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor,  or  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions,  pertinent  or  Im- 
pertinent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  any  questlMas  dther  pertinent  or  Im- 
pertinent. 

I  prefer  to  vote  for  this  proposal  in  the 
form  of  a  c(mstitutional  amendment.  I 
cannot  vote  for  it  in  the  form  of  a  stat- 
ute, because  of  the  provisions  in  artide  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  8  says: 

The  Congrwae  shall  have  Power  .  .  . 

To  exercise  exclusive  L«glaUtlon  In  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  MUes  square)  as  may.  by  Ces- 
sion of  partlciUar  SUtes,  and  the  acceptanoe 
of  Congreee.  become  the  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  lielleve  that  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  means  exactly 
what  it  says  and  that  Congress  cannot 
give  £.way  or  delegate  its  exclusive  power 
of  legislation  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Therefore,  with  some  reluctance, 
I  am  compelled  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
I  would  support  it  gladly  if  it  were  In  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  EAOUSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  observation. 
It  goes  without  sajring  that  everyone 
recognizes  that  he  is  the  premier  au- 
thority in  this  body  on  the  U^S.  (Constitu- 
tion. Thus,  any  comment  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  makes  with  respect 
thereto  carries  very  signiflcant  weight 
not  only  with  this  body  but  personally 
with  me  as  well. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  a  very  strict, 
literal  reading  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision he  has  dted  might  cause  one  to 
momentarily  agree  with  the  ultimate 
judgment  as  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  C^arollna. 

It  is  my  personal  guess,  not  as  a  con- 
stitutional expert,  but  as  a  lawyer  whose 
dues  are  stlU  paid  up,  that  an  api>dlate 
court — Indeed,  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court — 
would  rot  view  it  perhapw  as  literally  and 
perhaps  as  strictly  as  has  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  interpretation  of 
that  constitutional  provision  that  the 
delegation  we  attempt  to  make  by  reason 
of  the  statute,  retaining  as  we  do  in  this 
bill  the  right  of  veto  by  dther  House, 
would  in  Ite  full  i>arameters  be  viewed 
as  adequately  comporting  with  the  intent 
of  the  constitutional  section  dted  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But  I  do 
say  that  he  raises  a  legitimate  question 
and  that  I  daresay,  in  due  course,  shoxild 
this  bill  become  law,  perhaps  will  be 
tested  rather  quickly,  after  the  law  is 
enacted  and  signed  by  the  President,  in 
an  appropriate  court  of  law. 

Crystal -ball  gazing  about  the  outcome 
of  a  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court — now  one  that  is  two  men  short  of 
being  in  full  composition — is  a  very  pre- 
carious undertsiklng  at  any  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  C<X)PEB.  First,  may  I  say  that  I 
am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  bear  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator.  I  Should  Uke  to  praise 
him,  if  he  needs  praise,  for  his  very  con- 
cise exidanation  of  this  very  Important 
bill. 

In  the  past,  I  have  voted  for  all  home 
rule  bills,  and  I  will  vote  for  this  one. 

At  times,  the  question,  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  frmn  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  who  is  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  has  addressed  Itsdf  to 
my  mind,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  sections 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred — para- 
graph 17  of  section  8,  article  I,  referring 
to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  in  all  cases  affect- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia — the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  has  referred  to  section  10  of 
article  I,  which  the  States  are  prohibited 
from  certein  acte,  which  would  also  be 
beyond  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  sections  printed  at  this 
I>olnt  in  the  Record. 

■mere  being  no  objectlcm,  the  sectl(»u 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"  To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  MUee  square)  as  may,  by  Cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  aoc^tanoe  of 
Congress,  become  the  Beat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by 
the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
In  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  Fctfts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  Buildings; 

SscnoN  10.  >  No  State  shall  enter  Into  any 
Tteaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant  Let- 
ters of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Uoney; 
emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold 
and  sUver  Coin  a  Tender  In  Paynxent  ot 
Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  poat 
facto  lAw,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation 
of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

'  No  State  shall,  without  the  Censent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Im- 
ports or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  at>- 
solutely  necessary  for  executing  it's  Inspec- 
tion Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties 
and  Imposts,  laid  by  tiny  State  on  Imports  or 
Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasiiiy 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Control  of 
the  Oongreee. 

•No  Bute  shall,  without  the  Consent  at 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  ea- 
ter Into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  an- 
other State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  en- 
gage In  War,  unless  actually  Invaded,  or  In 
such  Imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Referring  now  to  the 
bill,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  while  a 
District  council  has  been  established 
under  this  bill,  it  is  limited  In  Its  legis- 
lative jurisdiction? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  C(X)PER.  It  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  limitations  which  are  now  placed 
u[>on  the  Commissioners  will  still  be  ap- 
plied to  the  council? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator's  latest  generalisation. 
There  are  limitations  in  the  bill,  and  the 
principal  ones  are  foimd  in  section  335 
(d) ,  on  pages  15,  and  so  forth,  of  the  bill; 
also,  the  aforesaid  provision  of  the  Con- 


stitution as  mentioned  In  the  ccMnmlttee 
report  on  page  4. 

There  are  limitations,  but  the  limita- 
tions are  not  quite  as  narrow  as  the  ex- 
isting limitations  era  the  mayor-ooimcll 
form  of  government. 

For  example — of  utmost  Importance — 
the  present  mayor-commissicmer  and 
dty  council  have  jurisdiction  over  tax- 
es— to  wit,  the  real  property  tax.  They 
can  raise  it  or  lower  it.  As  to  all  other 
taxes,  including  franchise  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  local  Income  taxes,  that  jurisdic- 
tion is  in  Congress.  We  transfer  the  Juris- 
diction of  taxation  to  the  elected  dty 
coundl  and  to  the  dected  mayor — ^hold- 
ing back,  as  I  said  before,  the  commuter 
tax. 

But  we  do  protect — If  one  wante  to  use 
that  word — any  excess  of  zeal  by  giving 
either  House  of  Congress  a  30-day  period 
in  which  to  veto  any  act  of  the  d^  ooun- 
cU. 

Suppose  they  triple  the  local  Income 
tax — just  decide  they  will  triple  it — 
after  we  give  them  the  authority  to  con- 
trol their  income  tax.  If  dther  House  of 
Congress  were  to  dean  that  a  groteequdy 
unwise  governmental  act,  dther  House 
would  have  30  days  In  which  to  reject 
that  action  by  the  local  dty  coundl. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  method  is  provided  for 
veto  by  the  Mayor  and  a  method  for 
overriding  the  veto  by  the  Coimdl.  In 
all  cases,  does  legislation  passed  by  the 
Council  become  subject  to  review  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 
That  is.  Congress  has  30  days  In  which 
to  act  afBrmatlvdy  to  kno^  It  out.  If 
either  House  of  Congress  sits  dormant 
for  30  days,  then  the  ordinanoe  enacted 
by  the  Council  and  signed  by  the  Mayor 
would  become  operative. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  it  Is  correct  tiMt 
every  legislative  act  of  the  Coundl. 
whether  vetoed  or  not,  Is  subject  to  con- 
gressional review? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  note  that  in  sectlm 
325(d)  (k)  and  other  secUcns,  certain 
acte  are  characterised  as  acte  outside  of 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Coundl. 
Assume  such  a  prohibited  act  was  passed 
by  the  Coimcil — I  am  not  able  now  to 
give  an  example,  but  assume  that  one  was 
passed— how  then  would  Congress  act 
If  it  desired  to  act? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  would  act  In  this 
way :  The  prohibited  acte,  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned  previously,  ca\  page  15  of  the 
bill — ^let  us  take  one,  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation, the  prohlbitKm  about  imposing  any 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Suppose  th^  City  Council  has  said, 
"Well,  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
does  Government  printing,  but  it  printe 
a  lot  of  things.  We  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  printer's  tax,  and  we  ought  to  tax  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News."  Itiey 
would  be  able  to  do  that.  "But  we  also 
want  to  broaden  it.  We  want  to  tax  all  the 
printing  that  comes  out  of  the  Oovem- 
ment Printing  Oflloe." 

We  would  have  30  days  to  automat- 
ically knock  It  out — dther  House.  But 
even  if  we  fell  adeep  at  the  switch  and 
did  not  knock  it  out,  it  would  be  null 
and  void  in  any  court  test,  because  it  is 
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prohtt>H«4  MMl  ttMar  mn  de- 
nied the  authority  to  Impoic  mbi  k)cal  tax 
OP  |HibBa-iiwua4  uMtwatf. 

ifr.  COOnSL  Am  I  ctJ— 1>  wtth 
rcspeet  to  ttac  otmarim,  that  ttae  pa««r  «< 
appointment  of  the  ecf>d>  aad  the 
Mayor  of  the  canrenuncnt  of  tbe  cMy  of 
Waahlngtca  anpttea  anly  ta>  the  aMWlAt- 
BMnt  «f  muiBtetpal  JwAiaa 

Mr.  SAOUnKMf.  Yea.  The  appoint- 
ment vL  hKlccs  to  the  wpoiw  court 
whlefa  la  tbelr  cowt  for  fekK^ea  anddTll 
aetlMiB.  It  wouM  Inckide  what  la  called 
the  DUtetei  of  CeliiaMa  Govt  oC  Appcali 
aol  to  be  eonfOBCd  with  another  eovri 
with  a  —mtwliat  related  name.  Bat  the 
Dtatrtet  d  OahflBtala  QwaX  of  Appeals  is 
the  supreme  court — the  appeals  court — 
here  on  ciimM  and  cItU  acttona.  torts, 
anddaiaas. 

Mr.  COOPSR.  The  Jurtedictton  la 
limited  to  what  would  be  the  Joriadlc- 
tlonof 

Mr.  BAOLVTON.  Any  other  8Ute 
court.  VbmX  k  corract. 

Mr.  COOnSk.  Tea— IcctalattoB  which 
k  appreclaMi  to  tbe  tofreraaacaat  of  the 
DIaMefeflf  CMairtiia  Ito^  and  Its  people 
M  In  siMlIar  n—aldpahttea. 

This  Is  the  aeat  of  the  Oovei-nment  <rf 
the  mttted  EMates  aad.  ai  eaarm.  it  is  of 
freak  tnteiCBi  to  ttae  penile  who  ttre  here 
bat  alM  to  temporary  rcMdcnts  and  to 
Ttaltora.  It  is  of  tremendous  mtcrest.  and 
belonv  to  all  the  people  at  the  Unitfed 
States.  It  Is  thdr  seat  of  aoTcmment.  It 
Is  their  city.  It  Is  theirs  as  much  as 
those  who  live  here,  whether  temporarily 
or  pcroMunetly.  We  are  proud — In  many 
tbe  w«H-k  that  has  been  dooe  to 
Washington  a  kcautlful  city,  with 
all  tta  crcat  Iwdldliigs.  malls,  circiea.  and 
historical  and  cultural  monuuMnts.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  hooainc 
for  many  oi  thOM  wtao  live  here.  Is  there 
any  authorMsy  on  the  part  of  the  District 
Council  to  interfere,  to  take  over  ot  set 
aside  the  work  of  the  authorltica  of  the 
Federal  Gcvemmcnt  whMi  now  make  the 
decisions  as  to  buUdiSKs.  their  location. 
or  supersede  the  w<»ks  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Conunlssian.  the  Fine 
Arts  Oonunisslon?  Will  these  authorlUcs 
still  be  prcfBcrved  for  the  benefit  of  all  tbe 
people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  EACK^TON.  My  answer  to  tbe 
Senator  is  yes,  insofsr  as  federally  owiked 
buildings  are  concerned,  such  as  the 
Capitol,  the  Department  of  Jurtlce.  the 
White  House,  and  so  forth.  The  Federal 
Oovcmraoit  shall  still  have  the  same 
authority  it  now  has  with  rc^>eet  to  those 
buildinga  and  edifices.  With  respect  to 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commls- 
Bion,  it  Is  specifically  written  into  the  bill 
that  It  shall  continue  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  It  now  has,  and  that  it  shall 
have  Its  Input  into  government  decisions 
Insofar  as  planning  Is  concerned  with  the 
new  fcMrm  of  government  we  are  herein 
constituting. 

So  that  my  shorthand  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  Is  yes.  Tbe  same  con- 
trols are  reserved  to  Federal  property 
and  Federal  planning  vla-b-vis  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They  remain  in  being. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  no*  want  to  take 
too  much  of  the  Senater's  time  and  other 
members  of  ths  committee  who  have 


worked  so  dlKcenfly  on  this  MU.  but  I 

voold  Hke  to  aA  ttato  last  ^nestlon 

Mr.  SAOLVIOM.  Let  me  paint  oat  to 

the  Senator  that  this  is  all  covered  on 
p^  IS  o<  the  tattl  under  tbe  beading 
"Praeadure  of  ZoBkag  Act."  secttsn  333 
(a)  andd). 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  had  rloia  whiiA 
have  caused  physical  rtsmnge,  financial 
damage,  and  suffering  to  the  city,  which 
have  had  tbe  effect  of  inhiWting  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  at  timea.  from  coming 
to  their  own  Capital. 

Under  this  bill,  as  to  tbe  police  fonc- 
tkm.  law  and  order,  bow  would  this 
necessary  function  be  administered? 

Mr.  EAOUerON.  This  Is  a  k>cal  police 
department.  The  Mayor  has  the  right  to 
appoint  the  Chief  of  Police  of  tbe  Di»- 
trlet  of  Columbia,  as  docs  the  mayor  in 
many  ot  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 
He  would  be  able  to  appoint  him  as 
though  he  were  one  of  hia  top  cabinet 
<d&oers.  Just  as  he  would  be  able  to  ap- 
point the  director  of  welfare,  the  direc- 
tor of  corrections,  the  director  of  parks, 
and  so  forth.  He  wodd  ainxtint  the  Chief 
of  PoUce.  "Hie  Mayor  arid  the  Council 
would  set  a  budget  for  the  department 
of  the  police. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  done  now 

Mr.  EAGIXrON.  That  U  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER^  Under  tbe  present  sys- 
tem, toot,  imhapptty,  kn  tbe  evcntr— whlcb 
we  hope  wffl  never  occur — there  is  the 
necessity  to  provide  ftor  the  safMy  of  the 
elty.  its  people,  and  Its  vteitorv.  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  others  who 
live  here  or  visit  here,  is  there  any  limita- 
tion on  the  authority  of  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emmcnt  to  protect  tbe  Capital  City  at 
tbe  United  States? 

Mr  EAOUTCTf  ■  I  thtek  not.  The  an- 
ttiortty.  Insofar  as  law  enforcement,  law 
and  order  Is  concerned,  would  remain 
pretty  much  the  same  as  It  Is  now  under 
the  same  system  of  the  mayor-commis- 
slonor  form  of  government.  He  would 
recommend  the  budget  and  he  comes 
now  to  Congress  for  antbortsatton  to 
increase  the  siae  of  the  department  of 
the  pottee.  He  need  not  be  doing  that  in 
the  future,  but  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment presence  would  stni  be  as  it  Is. 
There  would  be  the  various  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI.  the  Secret  Service 
agents  assigned  to  protect  the  President, 
the  spedal  poUee  around  the  embassies, 
and  the  Capitol  Hill  PoMce  Vone.  They 
would  aU  remain  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thought  I  should  raise 
these  Questions.  Let  me  say,  before 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  U  the  Senator  from 
Koi tacky  win  allow  me  to  Interject  there, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  raises  an 
tmpartant  point  anA  one  we  should  re- 
member; namely,  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  really  can  be  done  In  the  bill,  or  by 
any  other  act  of  Congress,  which  divests 
Cong!  ess  of  its  traditional  responsibility 
for  the  police  power  bi  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  Tbe  poilee  power  would  ulti- 
mately and  finally  rcskle— thai  is,  the 
poUee  power  In  its  broadest  legal  deflnl- 
ttoo— tn  the  Federal  aovcmmcsxt.  There 
Is  nothing  the  Federal  Oovcmatent  can 
do  to  dlacharte  its^  from  that  reapon- 
iibiUty.  I  think  maybe  that  is  the  point 


tbe  Senator  fran  Kentucky  was  gettkig 
at 

Mr.  COOE>ER.  I  tUnk  it  is.  and  1  am 
gzaiifled  ttaat  tbe  dlstiugnlsbed  Senator 
from  Maryland  used  ttae  words  "voUce 
power"  in  Its  larger  sense  becaoK  it  Is 
not  always  Uatted  to  law  entdreemcBt. 
It  la  a  broad  power  to  provide  for  tbe 
saiety.  tbe  health,  security,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  city. 

I  ask  these  detailed  questions  and  In 
doing  so  I  <to  sot  forget  that  you.  tbe 
chahrman  of  the  District  of  Oohnnhki 
Oommtttee.  and  all  your  associates, 
majority  and  minority,  have  Jdncd  ki 
the  preparation  of  this  tailL  It  la  a  high 
duty  the  Sooator  from  Missouri  and  bis 
fellow  Member  has  pCTformed  in  estab- 
lishing sucb  a  btO  and  also  In  their  ef- 
forts to  gtve  the  pedtHe — not  the  foOest 
rights  of  self- government — but  at  least 
a  landmark  along  the  way. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
atncerrty  thank  the  very  dlsttngutshed 
Senator  from  Kentudor  for  his  warm  Mid 
conDal  otaervBtions. 

Mr.  naOTTTE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  coDeaguce  In  ooramendliig  my 
distinguished  ehaiman  for  Ms  renarfc- 
afale  leadership  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  OoIoh- 
Ma  COmasntec.  The  fact  that  this  MU 
was  reported  viantonously  speaks  loud- 
ly of  the  respect  and  admiration  we  hove 
for  him. 

Mr.  President,  tbroughout  most  of  this 
year,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
ehairmon  of  the  Subconmdtee  en  Ap- 
preprlatlans  relating  to  tbe  District  of 
Orfwnbia.  We  have  heM  many  hours  of 
bcailngs.  Diwlng  the  hearings  witnesses 
haw  suggested  the  cadstcncc  of  inef- 
ficiency, waste,  and  possible  bocndog- 
tding  In  the  Ooeemment  affairs  ot  the 
DIstrlet  of  CUIuuriMa  and,  as  such,  wtil- 
Intentloned  clttims  have  suggested  that 
tbe  people  of  the  city  were  not  prepared 
to  govern  tbenselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  disagree.  If 
the  people  of  tbe  District  had  tlie  privi- 
lege that  an  of  us  have,  at  "throwing  the 
rascals  out,"  we  would  have  a  better 
government  in  our  federal  City. 

Our  mayor-commmhisfciner  at  the  city 
Is  a  fine  gentleman  who  wants  to  have  a 
fine  city.  He  Is  trying  his  best;  but  Jnrt 
kx>k  at  the  setup  of  the  dty. 

Unlike  all  the  other  mayors  of  tbe 
United  Statea  of  America,  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  appoint 
a  subordinate.  Tbeoretk:ally,  yes,  he 
makes  the  azmouneeatent  that  he  is  sp- 
pointing  such  and  such  a  person  as  cor- 
porate eounael.  However,  all  of  us  know 
that  the  appointment  to  made  some- 
where else— hi  this  case,  by  the  White 
House.  So.  Is  tbe  corporate  counsd  be- 
holden to  the  mayor  or  is  he  behokkn 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

If  we  would  check  all  department 
heads  of  this  dty.  we  would  find  that 
in  most  eases  these  department  eaeru- 
tives  have  sponsors  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate.  If  they  have  these  sponsors, 
they  are  not  responsive  to  the  mayor. 
They  are  most  oertainly  reaponilblr  to 
their  vxmson  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

This  bill  would  change  that  sttoatkio. 
This  dty  wlU  finally  have  tbe  type  of 
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administration  that  all  of  us  have  had 
In  our  clUee  for  many  years.  If  some  de- 
partment head  should  become  Involved 
in  some  hanky-panky,  then  the  mayor 
could  throw  him  out.  And  If  he  did  not 
do  that,  then  the  pet^le  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  have  their  day  at 
the  polls.  We  have  been  denying  the  peo- 
ple this  basic  privilege. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  home  rule 
we  will  have  savings.  We  will  have  effi- 
ciency and  we  will  have  better  govern- 
ment in  the  city  of  Washington. 

If  Senators  are  concerned  about  the 
budget  or  If  they  are  concerned  about 
efficiency  in  the  Federal  City,  then  I 
would  say  they  should  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing bill,  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  have  a  better  run  city  with  home 
rule. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
unanimously,  as  the  rammittfie  did.  sup- 
port this  effort  to  bring  about  some  sem- 
blance, not  completely,  but  some  sem- 
blance of  self-government  for  UJS.  citi- 
zens who  reside  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  gen- 
uinely thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
One  al  the  truly  great  pleasures  that 
has  been  mine  in  past  years  wlUle  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  been  tbe  help  and  advice 
and  tbe  great  encouragement  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  given  to  the 
committee  as  a  wliole  and  the  fine  work 
and  time-consuming  work  he  has  done 
under  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  <"'«g<"«»  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  geographically  is  more  removed 
from  tbe  confines  of  the  District  than 
perhaps  any  other  Senator,  except  per- 
haps tbe  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  Sen- 
ator from  HawaU  Is  removed  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles,  represent- 
ing the  State  of  HawaU  in  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  tbe  Senator  from  HawaU 
has  given  of  himself,  of  his  time,  his 
talent,  and  his  heart  insofar  as  trying 
to  make  tlUs  a  better  dty  in  which  evny- 
one  can  live. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  help  he  has 
given  to  the  District  of  Columbia  on  this 
and  on  other  measxires  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MATUIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  tbe  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  Is  Just  about 
exactly  100  years  ovodue.  It  was  m  1S74 
that  Congress  "temporarily" — and  I  put 
the  word  "temporarily"  in  quotation 
marks — suspended  local  elected  govern- 
ment in  the  District  (rf  ColumUa.  Per- 
haps we  should  take  a  lesson  from  that  in 
other  areas  of  leglslatlan,  because  things 
that  are  done  temporarily  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  very  often  soon  become 
immutable  monuments.  Uke  many  other 
ostensibly  temporary  acts,  that  act  of 
denying  the  people  sHf-govemment  in 
the  DisMct  has  been  perpetuated  far 
beyond  reason  or  excuse.  As  a  result,  for 
over  three  generations,  the  peoi^e  of  the 


Nation's  Capital— alone,  among  all 
American  dtlzens — have  been  denied  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  local  officials 
to  administer  their  own  local  affairs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act. 
S.  2652.  would  restore  local  self-govern- 
ment In  the  Nation's  Capital.  When  I  say 
"restore,"  I  use  that  word  very  carefully, 
because  I  think  it  would  restore  govern- 
ment here.  This  Is  an  Important  point  to 
remember.  There  are  those  who  have  to- 
day raised  the  constitutional  question.  It 
would  restore  local  self-government  as 
the  Founders  of  this  Republic  knew  it  in 
the  area  which  comprises  tbe  District  of 
Columbia.  It  would  restore  local  self- 
government  as  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution knew  it,  because  when  many  of 
the  men  who  sat  on  the  Constitutional 
Convention  came  to  Washington  to  sit  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  there  was  a 
mayor  in  Georgetown,  in  Berlin,  and 
later  in  the  dty  of  Washington. 

I  think  it  would  return  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  far  too 
long,  tbe  basic  democratic  privileges 
which  the  dtlzens  of  every  State  now 
enjoy,  and  even  the  dtlzens  of  the 
various  communities  that  are  associated 
in  one  way  or  another  with  this  Repub- 
lic, such  as  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  have  far  more  to  say  idxtut  the  gov- 
ernment imder  which  they  live  than  do 
the  residents  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Preddoit,  this  Is  a  prudent,  timely, 
and  comprebmslve  bill.  It  has  been  care- 
fully developed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  after  considtfation 
of  many  alternatives  and  suggestions. 
S.  2652  is  based  In  large  part  on  the 
home  rule  legislation  which  the  Senate 
has  approved  six  times  in  the  past,  most 
recently  during  the  89th  Congress.  The 
bill  also  indudes,  howerer,  a  number  of 
new  provlslODS  and  modtflcatiana  which 
the  committee  concluded  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  For  example,  it  goes  to 
the  pomt  tbe  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Coopn)  raised  a  moment  ago. 

For  instance,  in  addition  to  reaffirm- 
ing the  constitutional  responsihillty  of 
the  Congress  to  oversee  the  government 
of  the  National  Capital.  8.  2652  estab- 
lishes procedures.  aUn  to  those  used 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  for  con* 
gressional  review  of  acts  passed  by  the 
local  council.  B.  2652  also  expUettly  re- 
serves to  Congress  tbe  exduslve  poww 
to  legislate  in  a  few  particularly  difficult 
areas.  For  example,  under  tbe  bill  tbe 
elected  council  would  be  prohibited  from 
enacting  any  tax  on  any  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  tax  on  the  income 
of  persons  not  residing  in  the  District. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  is 
totally  bipartisan  legislation,  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  oosponsored  by 
all  seven  members  of  that  panel.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EActrroif)  deserves  great  credit  fOr 
his  leadership  In  thieving  this  accord, 
as  does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawafi  (Mr.  Iiroim) .  The  two  new  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Coamectlcat  (Mr. 
WncKXR)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York   (Mr.  Bttcklkt),  have  also  made 


substantial  contributions  to  the  com- 
mittee's work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  although  S.  2652  Is  a 
long  and  technical  measure,  its  essence 
is  stral^tforward.  This  biU,  if  approved 
In  referendum  by  the  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  would  be  a  charter 
for  local  self-government.  Under  this 
act,  the  voters  of  the  District  would  be 
empowered  to  elect  a  mayor  and  an  11- 
membe.'-  city  coimcU,  to  be  chosen  for 
4 -year  terms,  with  half  of  the  council 
to  be  elected  every  2  years.  While  these 
elections  would  be  partisan — ^the  method 
favored  by  the  heads  of  both  major  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  District — candidates 
would  also  be  able  to  run  as  independ- 
ents, as  they  may  now  for  the  office  of 
nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

S.  2652  would  assign  to  the  elected 
mayor  and  council  substantial  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  authority,  respec- 
tively. The  mayor  would  have  general  re- 
sponsibility to  manage  the  dty  govern- 
ment, to  prepare  the  anni^i  budget,  to 
administer  a  personnel  merit  system,  and 
to  nominate  Judges  to  the  local  comis 
created  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  Act  of  1970.  Tbe  council 
woTild  have  g«ieral  legislative  powers,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  levy  taxes — except, 
as  I  have  noted,  on  U.S.  property  or  on 
the  income  of  nonresidents — ^to  enact  an- 
nual appropriations,  and  to  approve  nom- 
inees for  Judgships  in  tbe  local  court 
system. 

As  noted  above,  all  acts  of  the  council 
which  are  not  now  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  council  appointed  under  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  3  of  1967  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  SO  days  of 
continuous  session.  During  that  time,  ei- 
ther house  of  (Congress  could  nullify  such 
an  act  by  passing  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  President,  such 
a  power  of  disapproval  is  not  likely  to  be 
exercised  very  often  by  the  Congress.  If 
we  make— as  I  believe  we  should — ^the 
basic  dedslCHi  to  delegate  primary  au- 
thority for  local  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  an  dected  mayor  and  council,  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  follow  Uirough 
on  that  decision  by  letting  those  ofOdals 
do  their  Job,  free  from  arbitrary  or  friv- 
olous congressional  tnterferenoe.  Tet  the 
review  provisions  of  S.  2652  are,  I  believe, 
a  necessary  safeguard.  More  than  that, 
these  provisions  establish  an  orderiy,  ex- 
peditious way  for  Congress  to  carry  out 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities  if  con- 
gressional action  should  be  necessary  in 
a  particular  case. 

Th&  popular  election  of  local  offidals  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  is  an  essential  step 
toward  perfecting  American  democracy. 
It  is  also  the  next  logical  step  forward  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  following  the 
constitutional  amendment  enahltng  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  residents  to  vote  for 
President,  the  creation  of  an  dected  local 
school  board,  and  the  creation  of  the  of- 
fice of  ncmvotlng  ddegate  to  the  House. 
It  Is  a  sound  progresslan  from  these  ear- 
lier acts  to  a  Charter  Act  which  grants 
District  of  Ckdumbia  residents  tbe  <wpor- 
tunlty  to  choose  their  own  municipal 
leadership,  and  to  enjoy  a_dty  govern- 
ment not  i4>polnted  by  ttse  Piesidentand 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  sdeeted  by 
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the  people  aad  responsible  directly  to 
them. 

But  theee  elections  would  be  a  deluslan 
and  an  empty  shell  If  real  power — the 
power  of  the  purse — remained  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Accordingly,  8.  2652  provides  both 
fiscal  Independence,  through  the  grant- 
ing of  budgetary  and  appropriations 
power  to  the  elected  government,  and  fis- 
cal stability  through  the  establishment  of 
a  regular,  automatic  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  commit- 
tee reiwrt  sets  forth,  the  Federal  power 
and  presence  In  the  Nation's  Capital  are 
so  overwhelming  that  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  nmnlng  of  the 
city  Is  both  Just  and  Imperative. 

The  committee  considered  at  some 
length  the  question  of  the  best  approach 
to  such  an  aimual  Federal  payment.  One 
method,  employed  In  some  previous  home 
rule  bills,  would  set  the  Federal  contri- 
bution at  a  percentage  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  property  In  the  District. 
As  many  Senators  recall,  this  method  In- 
volves many  imcertalntles  and  fine  dis- 
tinctions, and  always  raises  the  specter  of 
taxation  of  the  Capital  or  argxmients 
about  how  much  the  White  House 
grounds  are  worth.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee rejected  this  approach  in  favor  of 
a  much  clearer  and  simpler  formula 
which  sets  the  Federal  payment  as  a  fixed 
percentage  of  total  local  general  rev- 
enues. For  fiscal  1974,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment would  be  35  percent  of  local  rev- 
enues— a  flgrure  very  close  to  that  which 
the  District  Oovenunent  has  requested 
this  year.  The  percentage  would  rise  to 
37  >4  percent  in  fiscal  1975,  and  to  40  per- 
cent In  fiscal  1976  and  thereafter. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  this 
level  of  Federal  support  is  both  adequate 
and  realistic.  It  would  enable  the  city 
government  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
city's  residents,  and  to  provide  an  essen- 
tial level  of  services  in  a  decade  when 
every  American  city  Is  strapped  for 
fimds. 

By  approving  the  formula  Federal  pay- 
ment. Congress  would  assure  the  people 
of  the  District  that  they  can  depend  on 
a  decent  level  of  Federal  support  for  the 
National  Capital.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  make  it  clear,  as  the  committee 
did  In  its  report,  that  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  level  of  support  will  be  adequate 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  After  all,  fiscal 
Independence  has  two  sides.  Under  8. 
2652,  the  District  government  would  no 
longer  have  to  petition  the  Congress  for 
every  Increase  in  revenues  or  for  every 
nickel  in  appropriations.  At  the  same 
time,  that  elected  government  should  un- 
derstand that  the  basic  responsibility  for 
raising  addlticnal  revenue  is  also  being 
transferred  from  Congress  to  city  hall. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Charter  Act  is  grounded  In  the  philos- 
ophy expressed  by  President  Nixon  In  his 
1971  message  to  Congress  on  the  Nation's 
Capital,  in  which  he  said: 

O&a  of  my  presaUig  goaU  for  thU  Na- 
tion Is  to  place  local  functions  under  local 
control,  and  to  equip  local  governments  wltb 
the  authority  and  the  resources  they  need  In 
order  to  serre  their  communities  well. 

This  legislation  meets  that  standard 
and  promotes  that  goal.  It  also  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  present  manner  of  rim- 
nlng  the  Nation's  Capital  does  not  work. 

In  saying  this,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 


Biayor  Walter  Washington.  He  is  a  sensi- 
tive. Immensely  hard-working  public 
servant  caught  in  a  thankless  situation, 
forced  to  bear  many  burdens  with  little 
praise  and  less  power.  The  City  Coimcil, 
too,  has  done  admirably  in  the  difficult 
Job  of  legiiJatlng  within  restrictive  limits 
and  trying  to  represent  the  people  with- 
out having  any  way  to  get  a  real  man- 
date. Nor  do  I  Intend  to  demean  in  any 
way  the  commitment  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  to  minimize  the  diligence  and 
perception  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District. 

But  the  fact  is  that  all  of  us  are 
trapped— Ccxigress,  the  White  House,  the 
city  government,  and  above  all  the  people 
of  the  District — in  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called 
a  system  at  all.  It  is  an  obsolete,  cumber- 
some, and  arbitrary  series  of  arrange- 
ments through  which  authority  is  dif- 
fused, power  Is  fragmented,  decisionmak- 
ing Is  delayed.  Influence  lurks  everywhere 
and  clear  responsibility  can  never  be 
pinned  down.  The  Mayor  does  not  have 
the  power;  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  time;  the  people  of  the  District  do 
not  have  a  vote. 

This  situation  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  a  feudal  duchy  or  the  capital  of 
a  small  colony  in  bygone  days.  It  Is  sim- 
ply not  adequate  for  the  proud  capital  of 
the  United  States  as  we  approach  the  bi- 
centennial of  our  national  birth.  It  is  past 
time  to  free  the  citizens  of  Washingtcn 
from  dependence  on  the  sympathy  of 
officials  elected  somewhere  else.  It  1b  peurt; 
time  for  us  to  delegate  responsibility  for 
the  day-to-day  government  of  this  city 
to  men  and  women  elected  by  its  resi- 
dents. There  Is  no  better  way  for  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  own  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  There  is  no  better  way  for  us  to 
tell  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  does  not 
stop  at  the  District  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
8.  2652. 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  looking  to  a  referendum  and 
to  what  people  want.  I  think  it  will  be 
in  fact  a  clMirter  for  self-government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  always  been 
a  supporter  of  home  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  opposed  it.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1960  I  did  not  have  strong 
views  on  It,  but  I  have  acquired  strong 
views  on  home  rule. 

If  I  may  ado]>t  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  which  he  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  am  for  it  because  I  think 
it  will  provide  for  a  government  which 
will  run  the  city  better  than  It  Is  being 
run  today.  The  simple  facts  are  that  we 
are  not  running  this  city  very  well.  The 
day-to-day  responsibility  is  reserved  by 
Congress  which  does  not  give  the  affairs 
of  the  dty  day-to-day  attention.  We  set 
up  as  a  target  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  In  order  to  make  It  look 
and  sound  a  lltUe  better,  we  call  him 
the  Mayor,  but  beyond  his  office  and  his 
title  we  do  not  give  him  very  much. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said,  the 
Mayor  cannot  even  appoint  the  members 
of  his  immediate  staff.  He  is  still  totally 


subject  to  other.  Influences.  So  he  has 
all  the  ai>pearance6  of  authority,  he  Is 
given  all  the  responsibility,  and  prac- 
tically no  power;  and  the  people  who 
look  to  him,  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  no  power  at  all. 

I  am  for  this  bill  because  after  12 
years  of  watching  the  operation  as  it 
now  Is  I  have  concluded  Congress  is  not 
doing  the  kind  of  Job  it  should  do  in  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  city,  and  that 
we  need  to  place  the  authority  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  Involved  here  in  the 
hands  of  a  democratically  elected  city 
government. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  comments  here  today,  which  I 
think  were  apt  and  appropriate,  and  also 
I  thank  hlra  even  more  for  the  work  he 
has  given  to  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Senators  will  agree  that  good  legisla- 
tion is  not  the  product  of  the  mind  of 
just  one  Senator,  nor  Is  it  the  product  of 
Just  one  political  party,  either  the  ma- 
jority or  the  minority  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Oood  legislation  is  the  product  of 
many  Senators  who  serve  on  a  commit- 
tee from  both  political  parties,  working 
together  to  come  out  with  a  bill  that  re- 
flects the  best  attitudes  and  the  best 
thinking  they  can  put  Into  It. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  without  the 
help  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  leadership  he  gave  to  this 
matter  within  the  committee  this  bill 
would  not  be  on  the  floor  today.  Prob- 
ably we  would  still  be  haggling  over  one 
question  or  another.  But  he  wanted  good 
legislation  to  be  reported  and  he  con- 
sulted with  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bvcxlet)  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  I  consulted  v^th  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tuhwby)  . 

We  think  all  of  us  now  have  a  unani- 
mous bill  reported  by  the  committee 
which  can  be  well  received  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  bill  ta 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  is  of  special  concern  to 
me.  As  a  native  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  know  full  well  the  frustration  of  its 
populace  over  the  Inability  to  enjoy  the 
basic  American  right  of  representative 
self-government.  As  cochalrman  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Self  Determination 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have  Joined 
with  the  people  of  the  District,  and  in- 
deed with  concerned  citizens  throughout 
our  country,  to  seeing  this  long-delayed 
right  for  the  people  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
Ul. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
state  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
over  the  seat  of  govenunent  and  shall 
have  the  authority  to  make  all  the  laws 
that  may  be  necessary  to  execute  Its 
powers.  Yet,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  Itself,  is 
flrmly  grounded  in  the  philosophy  that  a 
government  must  derive  its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Herein 
lies  the  crux  of  our  debate  today — the 
right  of  a  people  to  self-determination 
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to  pick  their  tvpreMotatlves  and  to  bold 
them  aooountftMe  at  the  polk. 

What  ve  are  deciding  today  la  whether 
a  people  ahaH  have  the  rltfit  to  deter- 
mine their  own  Interests  and  prlorUlee» 
and  whether  they  vdU  be  granted  enough 
control  to  insure  that  their  desiies  move 
toward  reallttea,  Nowhere  in  this  coun- 
try, except  In  the  District  of  ColuBabia, 
are  people  denied  this  basic  right;  no- 
where dse  can  citizens  be  taxed  without 
having  a  voice  in  deteiminlng  the 
amount  levied  and  where  it  is  spent. 

To  place  this  debate  in  a  more  mean- 
ingful context,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  some  facts  about  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  District  Is  the  administra- 
tive seat  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
where  the  laws  are  made  and  executed. 
Yet  of  all  the  land  in  the  District,  a  total 
of  f9  square  miles,  only  28.4  percent  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Com- 
pare this  with  95-percent  Federal  own- 
ership in  Alaska,  86  iwroent  in  Nevada, 
66  percent  In  Utah,  63  percent  in  Idaho, 
52  percent  in  Oregon,  48  percent  in 
Wyoming,  44  percent  in  Arizona,  and 
California.  36  percent  in  Colorado,  33 
percent  In  New  Mexico,  and  29  percent 
in  Montana  and  Washington  State.  The 
percentage  at  the  District's  budget  which 
cones  from  Federal  revenues  is  less  than 
or  approximately  equal  to  Alaska's, 
Wyoming's,  Montana's,  Vermont's,  South 
Dakota's,  and  West  Virginia's.  And  nine 
States  have  a  smaller  population  than 
the  District:  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
the  Dakotas,  Delaware,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming. Nevada,  and  Alaska.  Yet  on  these 
grounds  of  ownership,  revenue  source, 
and  population,  no  one  would  even  con- 
sider suggesting  that  these  States  be 
forced  to  forfeit  their  right  of  repre- 
sentative self-government  to  Federal 
authority. 

The  point  I  am  making,  and  the  point 
that  I  want  to  reiterate,  is  that  it  Is  a 
fundamental  conoept  of  representative 
government,  that  every  citizen,  regard- 
less of  where  he  resides,  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  his  wealth  or  the  wealth  and 
numbers  of  his  nelghixirs.  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  and  to  hold  respon- 
sible the  persons  who  make  the  laws  that 
control  his  life  and  his  property.  This 
principle  is  recognized  at  every  level  of 
government  in  this  country,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  valid  in  the 
Nation's  CapitaL 

llie  measure  before  us  today,  8.  2652, 
Is  not  an  unprecedented  embarkation  on 
an  uncharted  course.  Tlie  District  onoe 
had  representative  self-government,  but 
saw  that  authoriy  withdrawn  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1874.  In  the  Slst.  82d,  84th,  85th, 
86th.  and  89th  Congresses,  this  body 
passed  self-government  bills  only  to  see 
them  die  in  the  House.  What  we  have 
seen  flt  to  grant  before,  we  can  grant 
again. 

There  is  Judicial  precedent  as  well.  In 
1903,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  In 
Blnns  against  n.8.  that: 

It  muart  be  remembered  tliat  Oongreas  In 
the  goTemment  of  tbe  l^rrltorles  as  imU  as 
the  Distrtot  or  OduatJila.  Ims  ptanary  power 
.  .  .  (and)  tbat  tb*  form  at  gorecnment  It 
ibaU  —>a>HMi  u  not  pcMortbtd.  ...  It  laay 
leglslaU  directly  in  reapeot  to  the  local  aX- 
ffeliB  Of  a  territory  or  transfer  the  power  of 


raeh  Uigtslattoo  to  a  ieglalaAure  tieoted  hy 
the  otttaens  oC  a  tarrttory. 

Mr.  JusCiee  Douglas,  stated  his  opiniin 
In  IMS  in  Distrtot  at  Ootumtaia  againrt 
Jolm  a.  llMHnpeoa  Onmpany  that: 


It  waaia  aean  ttaa*  on  thm  analogy  ot  tike 

dalacatloa  ot  puwms  at  edf-gowenunent  and 
taooM  rule  baib  to  naonteipaUtles  and  to  tsr- 
ntorlea.  there  Is  bo  ooostltuttonal  barrter  to 
the  delepUkin  by  CoogrcH  to  the  District  of 
OolumUa  of  full  legislative  power,  subject 
of  course  to  the  constitutional  limitations  to 
which  all  lawmaking  Is  aubserrlent  and  sub- 
jeet  alao  to  the  power  of  Oongreea  at  any 
time  to  revise,  alter,  or  revoka  tbe  authority 
granted. 

In  April  1968  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress acknowledged  that  it  could  and  In- 
deed should  delegate  some  of  its  xxTwers 
to  the  i)eople,  when  we  authorized  the 
election  of  an  11 -man  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  District.  In  September  1970 
another  step  was  taken  when  Congress 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  from  Washington  to 
the  House  of  Repreaentatives.  Today, 
that  delegate,  CTongressman  Waltex 
Fattntrot,  Is  serving  with  distinction  In 
the  Congress  and  serves  with  me  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
Self-Determination  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

What  is  being  proposed  today  is  not  an 
abdication  of  power  by  the  Congress,  but 
rather  the  delegaticm  of  admlnlstratlye 
and  legislative  powers  for  solely  local 
affairs  to  a  body  that  is  duly  elected  by 
its  cltiaens.  By  enacting  this  measure, 
CTongress  will  not  be  surrendering  its 
constitutional  authority  over  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  under  the  legislation 
either  Hottse  can  veto  any  legislation 
passed  by  the  proposed  City  Council.  But 
CTongress  will  be  giving  to  the  residents 
of  the  District  the  right  to  decide  their 
own  priorities  and  to  decide  issues  that 
can  more  ai^ropriately  be  handled  at  a 
local  level.  In  addition.  Congress  will 
free  Itself  of  the  time-consuming  effort 
of  dealing  with  the  multitude  of  local 
Issues  confronting  the  District,  thereby 
enabling  us  to  consider  more  fully  mat- 
ters ot  national  and  tntematlonal  im- 
portance. 

James  Madison,  In  the  Federalist 
Papers,  moet  clearly  outlines  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  re- 
garding the  District  of  Columbia  by 
stating — 

The  Inhabitants  will  find  Eufflclent  induce- 
ments of  Interest  to  become  willing  parties  to 
the  ceeelon;  as  they  will  have  bad  their  roioe 
in  the  election  ot  the  govern  mem  which  Is 
to  exercise  authority  owtx  them;  as  a  mu- 
nicipal legislature  for  looal  purposes,  derived 
from  tbeiT  own  suffrages,  wlU  of  course  be 
allowed  them. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  defining  the 
power  of  Congress  in  regard  to  its  au- 
thority over  the  District  said  that: 

It  is,  In  other  words,  a  power  to  pass  all 
lawB  wtiatsoever,  and.  oonaaquMitty,  to  paas 
laws  for  erecting  oorporatlons,  as  waU  as  tea 
any  otber  purpoaa  which  Is  tbe  proper  ob- 
ject of  law  In  a  free  soctoty. 

This  theme  was  reiterated  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  April  7  when  he  called  for 
bringing  the  benefits  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  pec^Ie  of  the  District. 
Let  us  today  add  our  votes  to  these 
voices,  and  finally  grant  the  full  rights 


and  responsibUlties  ot  dtlwmsWp  to  all 
AmerlcaoB. 

Mr.  BKAU*-  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  M62,  a  bU!  wtatch  will  en- 
able the  citizens  of  Vtie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  elect  their  Mayor  and  a  11- 
memher  Cily  CaunciL  Technically,  the 
bin  will  enact  a  DIrtriet  at  Oalumtito 
Charter  Act  under  which  a  letereBidam 
wlU  be  held  wtthtai  4  months  after  Urn 
legislation  is  slsned  Into  law  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  District  ot  CDlmnhia 
citizens  accept  tbe  District  of  CdtmnbU. 
Charter  Act.  If  approved  bfy  majority 
vote,  truly  representatlye  local  govern- 
ment would  be  pzoTlded  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  Ci^dtal  for  the  first  time 
in  awtroTlmately  a  century. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  special  dty  not 
only  for  all  Americans  but  for  tbe  entire 
free  world.  The  Nation's  Capital  belongs 
to  each  American.  The  ideals,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  this  Nation  are  evident  in 
its  many  historic  documents,  buildings, 
and  monuments.  Few  come  to  see  the 
Capital  City  without  returning  to  thetr 
resiiective  States  more  inq>ired  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  goodness  and  greatness 
that  is  America. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Is  also  a  special  place 
for  756,510  Americans  who  in  addition  to 
sharing  in  common  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  Nation's  Capital  with  their 
fellow  Americans,  also  call  Washington, 
D.C.,  their  home. 

Washington,  D.C.,  although  unique  in 
many  ways,  also  is  similar  in  many  ways 
with  other  large  urban  areas.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  such  problems  as  crime, 
housing,  education,  and  health.  8.  2652 
will  give  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  through  their  local  elected  of- 
ficials, who  are  in  daily  contact  and 
closer  to  these  problems,  ttie  opportunity 
to  focus  on  and  hopefully  solve  some  of 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  unique  national 
interests  are  sufficiently  protected  and 
preserved.  The  bill  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  revoke  or  modify 
its  delegation  of  home  rule  to  the  Dis- 
trict. The  CTongress,  can,  if  it  desires,  ini- 
tiate legislation  and  Congress  also  has 
the  power  to  veto  any  act  of  the  City 
Coimcil.  In  addition,  there  are  provisions 
for  the  supervision  of  the  fiscal  affairs  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Similarly, 
there  is  a  prohibition  In  the  bill  against 
the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  Income  of  any 
individual  not  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Tills,  of  course,  will  prevent 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  enacting  a 
commuter  tax  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Mayor. 

Mr.  President,  Alex  de  Tocquevllle.  the 
astute  observer  of  America,  many  years 
ago  commented  on  the  Importance  and 
vitality  of  local  governments.  He  said: 

Local  ■■nnmtrllng  of  oltlaens  cockstituta  the 
strength  of  free  nations.  Town  meetaigs  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  sci- 
ence; they  bring  It  within  reach;  they  teach 
men  how  to  use  It  and  how  to  enjoy  It. 

A  nation  may  establish  a  system  of  ftee 
government,  but  without  the  spirit  of  mu- 
nicipal Institutions,  It  cannot  have  tlM  aptAt 
of  Uberty. 

The  passage  of  this  legidatkm  was 
called  for  by  President  Nixon  tn  his 
message  this  year  to  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 
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On*  of  my  most  |irflnf  goals  for  thl* 
Hatlon  ia  to  plao*  Icoal  functlona  oiuIct  lo- 
cal eontiDl,  uut  to  equip  looal  gov«nuxMnts 
wltb  the  autborlty  and  tb«  rMourew  Vbmj 
zi«ed  In  order  to  Mrvo  their  oammuultlec 
well. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  enact- 
ment of  thl«  legislation  which  provides 
greater  degree  of  home  rule  to  the  dtl- 
lens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  general  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's effort  to  return  government  m 
the  people.  This  Nation  was  bom  101 
years  ago  and  a  rallying  protest  which 
united  the  earlier  colonists  wai>  "taxa- 
tion without  representation."  Certainly 
as  this  Nation  approaches  Its  200th  birth- 
day, it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  New 
American  Revolution  wtiich  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  January,  "a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion in  which  power  is  turned  back  to  the 
people — in  which  government  at  all 
levels  Is  refreshed  and  renewed  and 
made  truly  representative,"  begin  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pass 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  good  bill  deli- 
cately balancing  the  local  interest  and 
the  Nation's  Interests. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2652  would  provide  for  the  election  of  a 
t '  :'or  and  an  11 -member  Council  by  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  body  politic  would  replace  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  which  is 
presently  appointed  by  the  President  and 
consists  of  a  Commissioner -Mayor  and 
a  Council. 

Since  1874  various  legislative  prt^iofiaLs 
have  been  submitted  to  provide  some 
form  of  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  These  proposals  have 
ranged  as  far  as  making  the  District  the 
51st  State  having  full  representation  in 
Congress  and  all  other  ix>wers  inherent 
in  statehood. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  S.  2652,  because  it  is  but  another  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  constitutionally 
created  purpose  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. When  this  coimtry  was  formed,  our 
forefathers  decided  that  we  needed  an 
area  of  land — not  another  State  or  an 
area  within  a  State — to  house  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  our  Federal  Oovemment. 
To  fulfill  this  need  there  was  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  a  provision  creating 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  felt  that  we 
should  change  the  District  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  created,  let  us  go 
fiibout  it  in  a  direct,  constitutional  way. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  ultimate  issue — 
whether  there  should  be  complete  home 
rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia  equal  to 
statehood.  Second,  let  us  go  about  this 
in  the  correct  manner.  ITie  District  was 
created  in  the  Constitution  as  a  place 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  not  as  an- 
other State  where  people  who  elect  to 
reside  therein  can  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  residents  of  the  several 
States.  If,  however,  this  should  be 
changed  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  oiu-  forefathers  created 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  place  for 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  same 
creating  document,  the  Constitution, 
they  embodied  a  provision  whereby  that 


document  can  be  changed  by  tbe  amend- 
ment process.  If  we  desire  to  change  the 
purpose  for  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  let 
us  do  It  as  It  should  be  done — by  consti- 
tutional amendment — not  by  bits  and 
pieces  of  legislation  such  as  S.  2662. 

Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  EMstrlct  Commit- 
tee I  would  Uke  to  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues vote  for  S.  2652  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  bill. 

Every  other  community  in  the  Nation 
can  now  elect  its  own  government  of- 
ficials— not  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

It  Is  a  national  tragedy  that  the  850,- 
000  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
continue  to  live  In  serfdom.  Restoring 
local  self-government  would  place  re- 
sponsibility for  the  solution  of  local 
problems  on  those  persons  most  immedi- 
ately affected. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
begin  to  be  sieved  until  the  decision- 
makers are  forced  to  account  to  the 
people. 

I  hope  that  S.  2652  passes  the  Senate 
unanimously  and  that  1971  will  be  the 
year  when  the  right  of  home  rule  is  no 
longer  withheld  from  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  many  years  the  basic  privilege  of 
American  citizens  to  elect  the  men  and 
women  who  will  control  their  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  denied  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  hear  statements  of  support  in  the 
Congress  for  self  determination  in  South 
Vietnam — but  the  Congress  still  fails  to 
support  this  principle  here  in  Washing- 
ton where  we  all  work  and  many  of  us 
live.  Even  the  Virgin  Islands — perennial 
stepchild  of  the  United  States — now  has 
an  elected  governor.  Yet  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  we  continue  to  pursue 
the  antiquated  and  antidemocratic  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appoints  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  City  Council  for  the  Dis- 
trict. This  process  clearly  does  not  reflect 
the  desires  of  the  people  who  live  here. 
In  the  Congress,  we  must  continue  to  leg- 
islate for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
decide  on  every  dollar  that  is  to  be  spent 
here.  This  process  Is  both  undemocratic, 
and  a  tremendous  waste  of  our  time  suid 
energies.  We  should,  instead,  be  able  to 
devote  all  of  our  time  to  the  Issues  af- 
fecting all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
even  take  away  from  the  Congress  the 
privilege  of  writing  legislation  for  the 
District — should  it  wish  to  do  so.  It  will 
still  be  able  to  overrule  the  decisions  of 
the  duly-elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Washington.  All  it  will  mean,  is 
that  the  basic  operational  and  policy  de- 
cisions for  the  governance  of  the  District 
will  be  made  where  they  should  be  made: 
By  a  duly  elected  District  government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  seem  incredible  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  the 
Senate  Is  again  considering  a  modest 
home  rule  Ull  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

As  the  Washington  Post  points  out 
this  morning,  we,  the  Senate,  have  six 


times  approved  borne  rule  for  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  City.  In  six  different  Coa- 
gresses  alnoe  I  entered  the  Senate  In 
1949,  the  Senate  has  attempted  to  ex- 
tend some  form  of  equal  dtixenshlp  to 
the  people  of  this  dty,  only  to  be  over- 
ruled In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibla  for  again  bringing  this  denial 
of  justice  to  the  conaclenee  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  have  recommended  to  us,  In 
S.  2652.  an  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil, but  with  limited  fiscal  authority. 
They  have  carefully  taken  account  of  the 
major  objection  made  by  s<Hne  opponents 
of  home  rule  by  explicltJy  asserting  Con- 
gress' power  to  retain  ultimate  legisla- 
tive authority  over  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  unanimously 
pass  this  bill.  To  continue  to  deny  basic 
citizenship  to  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  unconscionable.  To  Ignore  the 
fine  record  established  by  the  present 
appointed  Mayor-Commissionei  and 
Coimcil  would  be  unfair  and  blind.  The 
people  of  this  city  have  every  right  to 
govern  themselves,  and  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

We  should  pass  this  bill,  and  we  shotild 
also  move  speedily  to  extend  full  citizen- 
ship for  the  people  of  the  District  by 
approving  full  equality  of  representation, 
voting  representation,  in  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  on  tWs 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellknder).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellewder),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRicHT),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (lifr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrxt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordaw ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawdolph)  . 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
kan),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SmiNGTON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Oravel),  the  Senator  from  BClnnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrxt),  the  Sowtor  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackboit)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mirsiax).  the  Senator 
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from   West   Virginia    (Mr.    Rahdolpr) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ancxir),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bkcxse), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fahmiii)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oair- 
rm),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATiR)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrtjska)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


[No.  260  Leg] 

TEAS— 64 

AUott 

Domini  ck 

Moss 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Baker 

Pong 

Pack  wood 

Beau 

Oumey 

Paatore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearaon 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Prozmlre 

Bogga 

Hughes 

RlblcoS 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Roth 

Buckler 

JaWta 

Schweiker 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cannon 

Spong 

Case 

Uansfleld 

Stafford 

Cbllea 

Mathlas 

Btevenaon 

Chiircti 

McOee 

Taft 

Cook 

McOovem 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Cranston 

MUler 

Willlama 

Curt  la 

Mondale 

Dole 

Montoya 
NAYS— 8 

Allen 

Errln 

Talmadge 

Bellmen 

Long 

Thurmond 

McClftlUn 

PRESENT  AND   GIVINa   A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 


Mr.  Young,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO — 37 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brock 

Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 

Gold  water 


Gravel 

Orlffln 

Hariia 

Hatneld 

Holllnga 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Mundt 

Muakle 

Percy 

Randolph 

Saxbe 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Stevens 

Symington 


So  the  bill  (S.  2652)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  aeea 

An  acrt  to  provide  an  elected  Mayor  and  City 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  othar  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlvet  of  tKe  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrea*  ataemhled.  That,  subject  to 
the  retention  by  Congress  of  the  ultimate  leg- 
islative authority  over  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  Is  granted  by  the  Conatltutlon,  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  restore  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  the 
powers  of  local  self-goTenuneut  which  are  a 
basic  privilege  of  all  American  dtlaens;  to 
reaffirm  through  such  action  the  oonfldenoe 
of  the  American  people  in  the  strengthened 
validity  of  principles  of  local  self-goTem- 
ment  by  the  eieotlTe  process;  to  promote 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  DUtrlot  the 


sense  at  responstblUty  tat  the  derelapment 
and  weU-belng  of  their  eotununlty  which 
will  result  from  tbe  enjoyment  at  suoh  pow- 
ers of  setf-govemment;  to  provide  for  ttie 
more  effeottre  partleipauon  in  Um  develop- 
ment of  the  Distrlot  and  m  the  solution  of 
Its  local  problems  by  thoee  peraons  who  are 
most  oloeety  oonoemed;  and  to  relieve  the 
National  I<eglsUture  of  tbe  burden  of  legis- 
lating upon  purely  local  Dlstrtot  matters.  It 
is  the  further  intention  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  retained  tiltlmate  legislative  author- 
ity over  the  Dlatrlot  only  insofar  as  such 
action  shall  be  necessary  or  desirable  In  the 
interest  of  tbe  Nation. 
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(3)  The  terms  "District  CouncU"  and 
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lumbia established  under  Beorgant  Ration 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  1B67. 

(4)  The  term  "Chairman"  mieans,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  in  this  Act,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  Council  provided  for  by 
title  nL 
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otliarwtM  ■pcdfleaUy  pnMdsd,   itaa  hftv* 

"qualified  alMstor"  tiw<»  iiipnili  (»  of 
Mctlon  2  of  tb«  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  B«c- 
tlon  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "act"  teelndes  any  teglala- 
Ml  bf  tte  DMrtok  OoameU,  anapt 

I  tb*  tmm  "Ae*"  la  vaad  to  ratar  to  thla 
Act  er  otkar  Acta  of  Orami'i  bmtB  apeoi- 
Oad. 

(8)  The  term  "StoUlet  BaeMoo  Aet  of 
196fi '  maaoB  the  i«t  «(  Aucoet  12.  1B6«  (60 
Stat.  806).  aa  ■mwndad. 

(•)  Thm  term  "vtmm"  laeliidas  an  Indi- 
vidual, pavtnanikip.  aaaoclatton.  Jotna-atock 
wmnjmuj,  tnaa^  cr  eoaporatloa. 

(10)  Th*  tona  "eaiMal  pre)act".  or  "proj- 
aet".  Maam  (a>  any  pkjaleM  pvbKe  bettar- 
mtmit  or  ImprewaBaiBt  and  any  preliminary 
■tudlea  and  aurreya  relative  tbereto;  (b)  the 
aoqulaltlon  of  property  of  a  pormanent  na- 
ture; OT  (c)  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
any  puMle  betterment  or  iBxprcpvament  ifben 
first  erected  or  acquired. 

(11)  "nie  term  "jrnnttnf,  when  applied  to 
any  capttal  projaet.  mwane  anthorlaed  but 
not  yet  completed. 

(13)  "DlJtrlct  revenuoB."  as  used  in  title 
VI,  means  an  rerenuee  dertyed  from  taxes, 
fees,  ehaifM,  aad  aolsoaUaaeafia  receipts.  In- 
cltidtaK  an  anntMd  Federal  paymente  to  the 
District  authorized  by  law. 

(18)  The  term  "^oard  of  Elections"  means 
the  Bo«tfd  of  Elections  created  by  section  3 
of  the  DIatrlet  Bectlon  Act  of  1066. 

(14)  The  term  "election",  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  Indicates,  means  an  election 
held  pursuant  to  the  prorlalona  of  thla  Act. 

(16)  The  term  "domicile"  meana  that 
place  where  a  person  haa  his  true,  fixed,  and 
permanent  boioe  and  to  which,  whan  ha  is 
absent,   he  has  the   Intention  of  returning. 

(16)  The  tarma  "publish"  and  "pubUoa- 
tlon",  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  mean  pubUeatkui  In  a  newspaper  of 
genaral  circulation  In  the  lUatrict. 

(17)  The  term  "muiUdpal  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia"  means  the  Superior 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dls- 
trlot  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and  such 
other  municipal  courts  sa  the  District  Coun- 
cil ma;  hereafter  establish  by  act. 

TTnJE  n — 8TATD3  {»  THI  DISTRICT 
^•c.  aoi.  (a)  All  of  the  territory  consti- 
tuting the  permanent  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  shall  continue  to 
be  designated  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  remain  and 
continue  a  body  corporate,  as  prorlded  in 
section  2  of  the  Revtaed  Statutes  relating 
to  said  District.  Said  Oorporatlofi  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  with  all  the  duties. 
obUgatlooa,  reeponslblhtlea.  and  llablUtlas, 
and  to  ba  vaated  with  aU  of  the  pcyvers, 
rights,  privileges.  Immunities,  and  assets. 
re^>ectlvely,  Impoaed  upon  and  veated  In 
said  Corporation  or  the  Oommlssioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  No  law  or  regulation  which  is  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  pcut  J.  title  III,  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deeoaed  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  spe- 
cifically provided  herein  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  law  or  regulation  la  inconsistent  with 
thla  Act,  but  any  such  law  or  regulation  may 
be  amended  or  repealed  by  legislation  or 
regulation  as  attthortsed  In  this  Act,  or  by 
Act  of  Oonfreaa. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  thla  section  shall 
affect  the  bomsdary  line  between  the  District 
ct  Oi>himbla  and  the  Oommonweatth  of  Vlr- 
Rtnla  aa  the  same  was  eatbUlahed  or  may  be 
subsequently  eatahUsbad  under  th«  provl- 
atona  o€  tttia  I  of  ttia  Act  of  October  81,  lOiO 
(M  Stat.  689). 
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eC  ttaaOhalnMA 
of  «ba  CouaoU  abaU  be 
four  yaaia  tisglnnlin  a*  doom  aa  Isni^j  a 
of  the  calendar  year  sot  tOUamUtg  tk*  oftl- 
endar  year  at  ttaalr  alacttoo;  axoapt  that  of 
the  nxambers  (other  than  the  Chairman) 
first  elected  after  tita  eCaeilva  data  of  this 
provision,  one  member  slsetsd  at  large  and 
four  memhara  elected  from  warda  aball  serve 
for  terms  of  two  years.  "Hie  members  who 
shall  sarva  for  temrs  of  two  years  Amll  h« 
detacaatBad  by  lote  eaat  bafora  ttaa  Board  of 
Elections  ot  tha  ntatrtct  of  Ooiuxnbla  upcxi  a 
date  set  and  pursuant  to  regulatiama  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Elections. 

QvujncATioixB  voa  Boukuta  omcx 
Sao.  MO.  No  pamoBi  ahaU  hoM  tha  ofllea  of 
msasber  o<  ttaa  District  '^"■"i'M.  including  the 
office  of  Chairman,  unless  ba  (1)  is  a  qual- 
ified voter,  (3)  la  domlcUed  In  the  District 
and,  if  he  U  nominatad  for  election  trom  a 
particular  ward,  resides  In  the  ward  from 
which  he  Is  notolnated,  (9)  has.  during  the 
three  years  next  preceding  his  election,  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  In  the  District,  and 
(4)  Is  not  engaged  In  any  employment 
(whether  as  an  employee  cv  as  a  self- 
employed  individual)  and  holds  bo  public 
oAce  cr  position  (other  than  his  employment 
in  and  position  as  a  member  of  the  Council) , 
for  which  be  is  oompensatad  in  an  amotHit 
in  excess  of  his  actual  mrpanimn  in  oonnectlon 
therewith,  except  that  nothing  in  t^Ua  clause 
shall  prohibit  any  auch  peraon,  whUc  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  from  serving  as  a  delegate 
or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of  a 
political  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vloe  President  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  or  from  holding  an  appointment  In  a 
Reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  of  the 
tXnited  States  other  than  a  member  serving 
on  active  duty  under  a  call  for  more  than 
thirty  days.  A  mrember  of  tha  Gouacll  shall 
forfeit  bis  office  upoa  failure  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  required  by  this  section. 

COMPKirSi,TION 

Sic.  303.  Each  member  of  the  District 
Council.  Including  the  Chairman,  ahaU  re- 
ceive compensation,  payable  in  periodic  In- 
stalUnanU,  at  rates  eatabliabed  by  act  passed 
by  the  Council.  All  members  shall  receive 
such  additional  allowances  for  expenses  aa 
may  be  approved  by  the  CouncU  to  be  paid 
out  of  funds  duly  t^jjaopriated  therefor. 

CHAWOXS    n*    IRlfBKXSHIP    Al»»    COlCPKlf SATION 

or  oisTBicr  covncn.  Mucaxaa 
Sec.  304.  The  number  of  members  con- 
stituting the  District  Council,  the  quallfica- 
Uona  for  holding  oOee,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  members  may  be  changed  by 
act  passed  by  the  Council:  ProtTided,  That 
no  such  act  (other  than  an  act  Involving 
compensation  or  allowances)  shaU  take  affect 
until  after  it  has  been  assented  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict voting  at  an  election  on  the  proposition 
set  forth  in  any  such  act. 

Paxt  2 — Paotcipai,  PinfonoifB  or  thi  Disraipr 

CUUMUU. 
ABOUSHMXNT    0»    «AJarllWI    OOVXItNUEKT    AKD 

Taairar^  or  ruMurJUMa 

Sac.  sai.  (a)  The  District  of  COlumMa 
Council,  the  oflloes  of  Chidrman  of  the  Dis- 
trict Of  OotmnMa  Oounctl,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and  tha 
seven  other  members  of  tha  DlstrloC  of  Oo- 


loaMk  Oofonai.  uA  tba  oBow  of  tha  i 

mlastoner  o€  tha  Dtatetet  of  Ootwag 
slstenttotfcaaraiwlsiliiin  af  <baIMatetetof 
floliimhia.  M  Mtitillrtiiil  by  RaotsMiliation 
Flaa  Nujnabarad  8  of  1007.  are  Iwraby 
aboUtftad:  Provided.  TbJkt  this  suT»eetlou 
sCiall  not  be  construed  to  retnstete  any  go>r- 

bady    or   oSea    In    tba   DMrlet 

In     aUd     pUn     or 


(b)  Kaoapt  aa  otksrwisa  provided  In  thu 

Act,  all  fuactloas  graitai  to  or  Impnaart  upoa, 
or  vaetad  In  or  transferred  to  tha  Diatxtet  of 
Oolumhls  Council  or  the  Commissioner  of  tba 
Dlstrlet  of  OotrmiMa,  aa  eetaUlahed  by  Se- 
organteattOB  Plan  NumbMad  S  of  lOtT,  ahall 
ba  earrlad  aat  by  tba  Dtetrlet  Conaen  aad 
the  Mayor  in  aoootdance  with  tb 
oCthla  Act^ 


CKRxazx 


ruMCBOMs  AXB  mcnoMs 


or 


Sac  saa.  No  twnettoB  at  tha  Dtetrtot  of 
C<d«iBbU  CouaeU  (estobUsbad  under  Re- 
orgaBlnatlnn  Plan  Numbsrsd  S  of  10<7>  «  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columhia 
which  such  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  or 
Commissioner  has  delegated  to  an  officer. 
employee,  or  agency  (Indudlng  any  body  of  or 
under  such  agency)  of  the  District,  nor  aay 
function  now  vested  pursuant  to  section  601 
of  Reorganisation  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1067 
In  the  District  Public  Service  Ck»nmls8lon, 
Zoning  Commission,  Zoning  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Office  ot  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  or  Anxkory  Board,  or  In 
any  cffioer,  employee,  cr  body  of  cr  under 
such  agency,  shall  be  conaldered  as  a  func- 
tion traaafsrred  to  tha  Dtetrict  CouncU  pur- 
suant to  section  331  of  this  Act.  Eacii  such 
function  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  (including  any  body  of 
or  under  such  agency) .  to  whom  or  to  which 
It  was  dtiegated,  or  In  whom  or  in  which  it 
has  remalnad  vestod,  unUl  the  Mayer  or 
CouncU  eatobllshed  xinder  this  title,  or  both, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  herein  granted,  shall 
revoke,  modify,  or  transfer  auch  delegation  or 
vesting. 

raocKDcrax  or  BorftNO  Acra 

Sec.  323.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  323 
of  this  Act  notwitlistanding,  before  any  son- 
Ing  regulation  or  oqiavalent  legislation  for 
the  District  la  approved  by  the  District  Oo\in- 
ctl,  Zoning  Commission,  or  other  authority^— 

(1)  the  CouncU,  Zoning  Coounlsaton,  or 
authority  ahall  deposit  such  regulatton  or 
leglslattoti  in  its  Lntroduoed  form  with  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Conmilsslon.  Such 
Planning  Conmilsslon  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  day  of  such  deposit,  submit 
Its  comments  to  the  Council,  Zoning  Ooaa- 
misslon,  or  authority.  Including  advice  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  regulation  or  legisla- 
tion is  in  conformity  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tha  Coun- 
cU, Zoning  Commission,  or  authority  alwll 
not  pass  the  regulatton  or  legislation  unless 
it  haa  received  said  conunents,  or  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  failed  to  comment, 
within  the  thirty-day  period  above  specified; 
and 

(2)  the  Council,  Zoning  Commission,  or 
authority,  or  an  appropriate  eommittee 
thereof,  shall  bold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
regulation  or  leglslatton.  At  IsMst  thirty 
days'  notice  of  the  hearing  shall  l>«  publlahed, 
as  the  CouncU,  Zoning  Commlaalon,  or  au- 
thority may  direct.  Such  notice  ahaU  In- 
clude the  time  and  place  of  tha  bearing  and 
a  summary  of  aU  changes  in  «<y<«tirn  uw 
which  arould  ba  made  by  adoption  d  tha 
regulation  or  legislation,  live  CouncU,  Zon- 
ing Commission,  or  authority  (or  oommlttee 
theraof  boldlng  a  hearing)  shall  glva  such 
additional  notice  aa  It  flnda  eapadlant  aad 
practicable.  At  tha  haaring  Intsreeta*  per-' 
aona  shaU  be  given  rasannahte  opportaalty 
to  be  heard.  Tha  hearlag  may  ba  adjourned  : 
from  time  to  tlma.  The  time  and  place  of  j 
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reoonyenlhg  aball   be  publlolr  announoed 

before  adjoummant  is  had. 

(b)  Tba  CouncU,  rionlng  Commission,  or 
authority  shall  de|>oslt  with  the  Planning 
Commission  each  such  regulAtlon  or  Item 
of  legislation  passed  by  It. 

(c)  This  section  sball  not  be  construed  to 
restrict  leglslatton  (or  regulation)  regarding 
solely  the  procedure  (apart  from  this  section) 
or  mechanism  for  regulating  sonlng  In  the 
District  and  not  Itself  regulating  such 
aonlng. 

APPOtNTlCKMT  OF  ABIIOBT  BOASD 

Sec.  324.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
a  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1048  (62  Stat.  330), 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows :  "There 
Is  hereby  estebllahed  an  Armory  Board,  to 
be  composed  of  three  members  who  sball  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conaent  of  the  CouncU  and  who 
sball  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor." 

(b)  AU  functions  and  authority  vested  In 
the  President  by  the  Act  of  Jxme  la.  1034  (48 
Stat.  030),  aa  amended,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Mayor. 

FowDts  kin  uicrrATioNs  upon  oxsraicT 

COtTNCIL 

Sec.  328.  (a)  The  legialative  power  granted 
to  the  Diatrlct  by  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  District  CouncU. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exerclae 
its  constitutional  authority  as  legislature  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  enacting  legis- 
lation for  thu  District  on  any  subject,  whether 
within  or  without  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  granted  to  the  District  CouncU  by  this 
Act,  including  legislation  to  amend  or  re- 
peal any  law  in  force  in  the  District  prior 
to  or  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
any  act  passed  by  the  CouncU. 

(c)  Except  aa  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
District  shaU  extend  to  all  rightful  subjecte 
of  legislation  within  the  District  consistent 
with  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  Statea 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  subject  to  aU 
the  restrictions  and  limltetions  imposed  upon 
States  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  CouncU  shaU  have  no  authority 
to  pass  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or — 

(1)  impoee  any  tax  on  property  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  the  several  Stetes, 
or  upon  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
personal  income,  either  directly  or  at  the 
source  thereof,  of  any  individual  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  (the  terms  "individual" 
and  "reoident"  to  be  understood  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  as  vmder  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1047  (61  SUt.  332) ) ; 

(2)  lend  the  public  credit  for  support  of 
any  private  undertaking; 

( 3 )  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  except 
in  compliance  with  the  provlslona  of  title 
VI: 

(4)  enact  any  act,  or  enact  any  act  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  Act  of  Congress,  which 
concerns  the  functions  or  property  of  the 
United  States  or  which  is  not  restricted  In  Ite 
application  exclusively  in  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict; 

(5)  pass  any  act  Inconsistent  with  or 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  June  6,  1024  (43  SUt. 
463) ,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  May  30,  1030 
(46  Stat.  482),  as  amended,  and  the  CouncU 
shaU  not  pass  aa  act  inconaistent  with  or 
contrary  to  any  provision  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  it  specifically  pertains  to  any  duty, 
authority,  and  responsibility  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

(f)  Every  act  shaU  Include  a  preamble,  or 
be  aoocxnpanled  by  a  report,  setting  forth 
concisely  the  ptirpoaes  of  ite  adoption.  Every 
act  ahaU  b«  published,  upon  becoming  law, 
as  the  Council  may  direct. 

(g)  An  act  passed  by  the  CouncU  shaU  be 


preeented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  OotmcU 
to  the  Mayor,  who  ahaU,  within  tan  calen- 
dar days  alter  the  act  la  presented  to  him. 
either  approye  or  disapprove  mxdi  act.  If  the 
Mayor  shall  approve  such  act,  ha  ahaU  In- 
dicate tha  same  by  affixing  his  signature 
thereto,  and  such  act  ahall,  subject  to  the 
provlslona  of  subaaotlon  (h)  of  this  section, 
become  law.  If  the  Mayor  shall  disapprove 
such  act,  he  shaU,  within  ten  calendar  days 
after  it  Is  preeented  to  him,  return  such  act 
to  the  CouncU  setting  forth  his  reaaona  for 
such  disapproval.  If  any  act  so  passed  ahaU 
not  be  returned  to  the  CouncU  t^  the  Mayor 
within  ten  calendar  days  after  It  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Mayor  ahall  be 
deemed  to  have  approved  it,  and  such  act 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  autieection 
(h)  of  this  section,  become  law.  If,  within 
thirty  calendar  days  aftw  an  act  haa  been 
timely  returned  by  the  Mayor  to  the  CouncU 
with  his  disapproval,  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  present  and  voting  vote 
to  repass  such  act,  the  act  so  repassed  shaU, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  l>eo(xne  law. 

(h)  The  provLalcMU  of  subaeotlon  (g)  of 
this  section  notwithstanding,  acte  ol  the 
Diatrlct  CouncU  exercising  functions  not 
heretofore  legally  exercisable  by  the  Oonunls- 
aloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ptarsuant 
to  section  401  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1067  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia CouncU  pursuant  to  section  403  of  said 
plan,  ShaU  become  law  only  In  accordance 
with  the  following: 

(1)  Within  five  calendar  days  foUowlng 
the  date  upon  which  such  acte  of  the  Dis- 
trict CouncU  would  have  become  law  apart 
from  this  subsection,  such  acte  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
grese  by  the  Mayor  or,  in  the  case  of  such 
acte  repassed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Dlstriot  CouncU  over  the  Mayor's  disapproval, 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

(2)  (A)  Any  act  so  transmitted  shall  be- 
come law  upon  the  date  of  expiration  of  a 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on 
which  such  act  is  transmitted,  unless  during 
such  period  there  is  p«tssed  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves  a 
resolution  stating  in  sulietance  that  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves,  as  the 
case  may  be,  does  not  approve  the  proposed 
act.  In  which  case  such  proposed  act  shaU 
be  considered  void  and  of  no  effect.  For  the 
purpoaee  of  this  paragraph,  to  the  computa- 
tion of  the  thirty-day  period  there  shaU  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
session  t)ecause  of  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  sections  010-013  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  and 
Hoiise  of  R^resentatives  In  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  responslblUtles  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  procedure  foUowed  In 
the  case  of  reorganization  plans;  except  that 
references  in  such  provisions  to  a  "resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  reorganlzartlon  plan" 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  to  refer  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval under  subparagraph   (A) . 

(1)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  any  person  appointed  to  serve  aa  Judge 
of  one  of  the  municipal  courte  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  no<  (1)  be  appointed  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  less  than  ten  years,  (2) 
serve  on  the  court  past  the  year  that  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  his  bdrth  shaU  oc- 
ciu*,  or  (3)  receive  as  compensation  for  such 
service  an  amount  less  than  the  amount  pay- 
able to  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Sui>erlor 
Court  oi  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  part.  Appotntmente  to 
poaltions  as  Judges  of  the  municipal  courte 


Of  the  Dietrtct  of  Ooltimbla  ihall  be  made 
by  the  Mayor,  with  tba  advlca  and  oonaent 
of  the  Council.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  ahall  be 
construed  to  change  cr  authorlae  the  change 
of  tha  tenure'  of  any  psraons  oooupylng  po- 
sitions as  judges  at  the  municipal  oourto  of 
the  Diatrlct  of  Ccdumbla  on  the  affective  date 
of  this  part,  and  in  no  case  may  their  com- 
pensation be  decreased. 

(J)  Except  as  limited  by  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section,  upon  the  effective  date  of  thU 
part,  Jutiadlctlon  ovw  the  municipal  courte 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  vest  with 
the  District  CouncU  In  aU  matters  (other 
than  the  appointment  of  Judges)  pertaining 
to  the  organisation  and  composition  of  such 
courte,  and  to  the  quallficatton,  tenure,  and 
compensation  of  the  judges  thereof,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  CouncU  tranafer  or  modify 
any  fimctlon  performed  by  the  United  States 
marshal  or  the  United  Statea  attorney  for 
the  district  on  the  effective  date  of  this  part. 

(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewbere 
in  this  Act  ShaU  be  construed  as  authorlKlng 
the  District  CouncU  to  modify  or  otherwlae 
alter  the  jurlsdlcUon,  astaUlahad  by  the 
enactnMnt  of  the  Congress  of  ths  United 
States,  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  other 
United  States  court  other  than  the  mimlcipal 
oourte  of  the  District. 

(1 )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  vesting  in  the  District  government  any 
greater  authority  over  the  Washington  Aque- 
duct, the  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  the  National  Ouard 
of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia,  or,  except  as  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  In  this  Act,  over 
any  Federal  agency,  l^han  was  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  part  2,  title  m,  of  this  Act. 

Past  3 — OacANizAnoN  and  PaocKomix  or  thx 

DlSTSICT  CouNcn. 

THX    CRAOIMAIf 

Sxc.  331.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict CouncU  ShaU  be  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  CouncU.  The  District  CouncU  shall  elect 
from  among  ite  members,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  a  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  When  the  Mayor  is  absent  or  unable 
to  act,  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shaU 
act  in  bis  stead.  When  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  is  absent  or  unable  to  act,  the  Vice 
Chairman  sbaU  act  In  his  stead. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  CouncU  becomes  Mayor  by  reason  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Mayor  (as  provided 
in  section  401(b)(2)  of  this  Act),  the  Vloe 
Chairman  shall  serve  as  Chairman  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  10(e) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Secticm 
Act. 

SECBXTAKT  OF  TKS  DISraiCT  COtTNCIL;  RECOaOS 
AND  DOCtTMKNTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  as  ite  chief  administrative  officer 
and  such  asslstante  and  clerical  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  he  compensation 
and  other  terms  of  employment  of  such  Sec- 
retary, asslstante,  and  clertcal  personnel 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  CouncU. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sbaU  (1)  keep  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  CouncU,  (2)  keep  a 
record  showing  the  text  of  all  acte  introduced 
and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  each  vote,  (3)  au- 
thenticate by  his  signature  and  record  in 
f uU  in  a  continuing  record  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose all  acte  passed  by  the  CouncU,  including 
the  date  and  time  that  each  such  act  takes 
effect,  and  (4)  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  CouncU  may  from  time  to  time  preacrlbe. 

(c)  The  records  reqtilred  by  subsection 
(b)  ShaU  be  available  for  public  Inapectlon 
during  normal  bualnsas  hours  and  ooples 
of  the  raoords  shaU  be  made  available  for 
purchase  under  such  conditions  and  upon 
the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  CouncU  shaU 
deem  appropriate. 
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MS.  {•)  A  — Jotlty  of  ttaa  Dlctvlet 
OoomU  aMU  ecxMtlftat*  •  qaoraaa  tv  Om 
tewfnl  ■onwBli^  of  aay  iwHi^  «t  tte 
Ceunett  mMI  f«r  tlM  tnmmmsOim.  «<  iMMtaMM 
of  thoOouaaU. 

(b)  Tbo  Ant  iimJInt  of  Um  Ooanoil  afUr 
this  pait  takaa  «C«ct  slxaU  ta«  aaOtO.  tj  Um 
Chairman  of  the  DUMet  Ooanea. 

<e)  lb*  OooaeU  ■ImD  provkl*  for  the  time 
Mad  yloea  e<  tta  ngalmr  rnootloiyi  TIm  Ooob- 
«U  alwB  iKttd  at  loM*  on*  riiiloi'  meotlas 
in  each  ral— «1ar  week  eoKopt  tfnrlnc  tlM 
aoonth  «i  Aac\at.  B^wrtal  mnrttmi  suky  be 
eoUed,  u|Km  ttao  glvlBC  of  odequate  noOee, 
by  tba  Mayor,  tbm  CMtalmtan.  or  any  ttuae 
annxkbeia  of  Um  Omimrtl 

(d)  HutlagH  oC  tbe  OouncU  wbmU  bo  open 
to  Um  pwtaUe  aad  shall  be  hatd  at  roaeonable 
boun  and  at  aoeh  placaa  as  may  bo  Boeeoaary 
to  aoeoariwortato  a  wiaswialile  nambeit  of  qpec- 
tatoia.  Amy  etttaan  sbaU  bavo  tbo  rifht  to 
petltkia  and  bo  board  by  tbe  Oowndl  at  any 
«e  Ma  wiastlajs  vtthla  reaaonablo  limits  as 
set  by  the  OooneU. 

COM  Mllflia 

Sac.  S34.  The  CotincU  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  ot  the  CouacU,  shall  de- 
termine the  standing  and  special  caounlttees 
which  may  be  expedient  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Council's  business.  The  Chalrm&n  shall 
appoint  members  to  such  committees.  All 
committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  OTtlered  clooed  by  the 
conunlttee  chairman,  with  the  prior  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  at  the  oom- 
mlttee. 

ACTS    Am   aXBOLDTtOITS 

Sac.  335.  (a)  The  Council,  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  Imposed  baretn,  shall 
pass  acts  and  adopt  resolutions,  upon  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil i>re8ent  and  voting,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein.  The  CooncU  aball  use  acts  for 
all  leglalaUve  purposes.  Resolutions  shaU  be 
used  to  expraaa  simple  determinations,  ded- 
slona.  or  diractloos  of  the  Council  of  a  special 
or  temporary  character. 

(b)(1)  The  enacting  clause  of  all  acts 
passed  by  tbe  Council  shall  be,  "Be  it  en- 
acted by  Um  Council  of  Um  District  of  Col- 
uaibia:". 

(3)  The  reserving  clause  of  ail  resolutions 
passed  by  Um  Council  shall  be,  "Tb«  Coun- 
cil of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  hereby  re- 
solves,". 

(c)  A  qiMclal  elecUon  may  be  called  by  res- 
olution of  tfare  Council  to  present  for  an  ad- 
visory referendum  vote  of  tbe  peo|>le  any 
proposition  upon  which  tbe  Council  desires 
to  take  action. 

PASSAGE    or    ACTS 

Sac.  3M.  Tbo  Council  sball  not  pass  any 
act  before  the  thirteenth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  it  Is  introduced.  Subject  to  the 
other  limitations  of  this  Act,  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  by  the  unanimous  vote 
ta  the  members  preeent.  If  such  members 
present  oonsUtute  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
ciL 

nrvxBTKATioifS   ST   oiaraicT   oouNcn. 

Sac.  337.  (a)  The  Coimcll,  or  any  com- 
mittee or  person  authorised  by  it,  shall  have 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  tbe  District;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  require  the  attendanee  and  testl- 
mooy  of  wltnssaea  and  the  production  of 
booka,  papers,  and  other  evtdenee.  For  such 
purpose  any  membei  of  the  Ooundl  (if  tha 
Oooneli  la  ooDdnetlng  tbe  inquiry)  or  any 
anember  of  the  committee  nkay  Issue  sub- 
penaa  and  administer  oatbs. 

(b)  In  oaae  of  eontumaey  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  sabpana  Isaaed  to,  any  psrson,  the 
Oaanca  ahan  have  powai  «o  refer  tlM  BMkttar 
to  any  J«4ge  «(  ttaa  Unltad  Stataa  Distrlet 
Ooart  for  Iba  DIatrtat  et  OOtamMa,  w1m>  aaay 
toy  ortfar  reqviiv  matih  paraon  to  appear  and 


■ucb  ordar  aoay  ba 
as  a  oontsDopt 
fallura  to  obey  a 

in  I 


to  ita*  or  produaa 
or  other  avUkaioa,  baailng  upoA  tka  mattar 

aogr  tUbum  ta  abay 

by  aiaeh  oovit 

aa  in  tha  eaaa  a< 

iaauad.  or  to  tastify, 

such  eourt, 

TTTLJE  IT— MATOB 
xi.acnoir,  aftrsUFacsTioita,  ajsb  asuuiT 

Bsc.  401.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  the  District  at  Ooliunbla. 
The  Mayor  Shan  be  elected  as  provided  In 
title  vm.  Tbe  term  of  office  o<  the  Mayor 
Shall  be  four  years,  beginning  at  noon  on 
Janiiary  a  of  the  calendar  year  next  fMlow- 
Ing  the  calendar  year  In  which  he  Is  elected. 

(b)(1)  No  person  shall  hold  the  oBee  of 
Mayor  unless  be  (1)  la  a  qualified  Toier,  (3) 
la  domieUed  and  realdoa  In  tbe  DIatrlet,  (3) 
baa,  during  tbe  three  years  next  preceding 
his  nontnatlon,  bean  raaMent  In  and  doml- 
rtled  in  tbe  Dtstriet,  and  (4)  la  not  angi«ed 
in  any  auployBMnt  (whether  as  an  easployee 
or  as  a  saU-ensployed  Individual)  and  holda 
no  publle  o>ee  or  poattlon  (otbsr  tban  bis 
employment  In  and  poaitkMi  aa  Mayor),  for 
which  he  Is  eoanpensatad  In  an  amount  in 
eacem  ot  Ills  aetnal  svpenaaa  in  ooaaeetlon 
Ukerewitta.  except  that  rutt.-M-nfi  in  this  dauas 
shall  be  oonatruad  aa  prohibiting  aaeh  par- 
aon. while  holding  the  oOoa  of  Mayor,  frcnti 
aamng  aa  a  datagata  or  altamata  daiagatt  to 
a  eoBventlon  et  a  poUtleal  party  nominating 
cantlHIstas  for  President  and  Tloe  Praaldent 
of  tha  Dnltad  States,  or  from  holding  an  ap- 
pointment In  a  Reeerve  component  of  an 
armed  forea  of  tha  United  Btataa  other  than 
a  number  serving  on  active  duty  under  a  call 
for  more  tban  thirty  days.  The  Mayor  shall 
forfeit  his  oAee  upon  failure  to  maintain 
the  qualifications  required  by  this  ssetion. 

(3)  Whan  the  office  of  Mayor  la  vaeant, 
the  Chairman  of  tbe  District  Council  shall, 
immediately  upon  the  creation  of  such 
vacancy,  bsfioine  Mayor  and  shall  serve  for 
tbe  remainder  of  tha  unexpired  term  of  his 
predeoeaaor  vacaUng  such  offlee. 

(c)  Tbe  Mayor  ahall  receive  an  annual 
salary  in  an  amount  establiahed  by  aet 
passed  by  the  Council,  and  an  allowance,  in 
such  amount  as  tha  Council  shall  aatsNtsh, 
for  oOdal  reception  and  repraaentatton  ex- 
penses, which  hs  shall  certify  in  reasonable 
detaU  to  the  DIstriet  OounoU.  Such  salary 
tfiall  be  payable  In  periodic  Installmanta. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provlalon  of  aabeection 
(c)  relaUng  to  eompenaation.  the  method  of 
election,  the  qualifications  for  odlee.  Um 
compensation  and  the  allowance  for  official 
expenaes  pertaining  to  tb«  offiea  of  Mayor 
may  be  changed  by  acts  paaaed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, except  that  no  such  act  (other  than  an 
act  involving  ooxnpenaatton  or  aUowanee) 
shall  take  effect  until  after  It  has  been  a»- 
aented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  voting  at  an  election 
on  the  propoelUon  set  forth  In  such  act. 

rowBBS  Aifo  uuiias 
Sic.  402.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  veated  In  tbe  Mayor  who  itiall 
be  the  chief  executive  oflBoer  of  the  District 
government.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
proper  admlnlstraUon  of  tha  affairs  of  tbe 
District  coming  under  his  Jurladlctlon  or 
control,  and  to  that  end  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers,  dutlee,  and  functions: 

(1)  The  Mayor  shall  designate  the  officer 
or  officers  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
District  who  shall,  during  periods  of  disabil- 
ity or  absence  from  the  DIstriet  of  the 
Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  ex- 
eoote  and  perform  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Mayor. 

(2)  The  Mayor  shall  aet  ss  the  official 
ipii^aaiiiaii  for  the  District  and  sa  the  bead 
of  the  District  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

(8)  Tbe  Mayor  rtian  administer  all  laws 
rslattng  to  the  appotntment,  pranx>tlon,  dia- 
etpltne,  separation,  and  other  oondltloaa  of 
ampioymaet  of  peraonnel  In  the  office  of  the 


Mayor,  psiwsinal  in  exaoutf ve  dsyat Uuanta  af 
1*ie  District,  and  ■"—"'—■?  of  boante,  ^>—"»hf- 
otkar  acaartes,  who.  waOm  Imm  In 
tbe  data  «--~"^*T*t*i 
Ma  of  asatlaa  sat<a> 
Act,  were  subject  to  afiMlataas 
maval  by  the  Oommlaatosiar  ot  tha  DMitet  of 
All  aettona  aff  aett&g  aaeh 
Biseh  mambata  shall,  until  aa 
aa  laglsiatkm  la  stMctad  by  tha  OooMtl  ao- 
petaeding  audi  laws  aad  eaianislilin  a  per- 
manent District  government  merit  systSHi  or 
systems,  pursuant  to  secUon  403(4),  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Acts 
of  Oongress  relating  to  the  appointment,  pro- 
saotion,  discipline,  septu^Uon,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  government,  to 
section  1001(d)  of  this  Act.  and  where  appli- 
cable, to  the  provlBlans  of  the  Joint  agree- 
ment between  the  Ooaimlasloners  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  authorized  by  Kx- 
ecutlve  Order  Numbered  6491  of  Hovamber 
18,  1990,  relating  to  the  appotntment  of  Dis- 
trict peraonneL  He  shall  appoint  or  assign 
persons  to  poslttona  formerly  occupied,  ex 
officio,  by  tha  OoaomlBalaDar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  by  tba  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mtsstonsr  and  shall  have  power  to  remove 
aucb  peraoBs  frotn  auoh  poaitiona.  The  oMrara 
and  employees  of  each  agency  with  redact  to 
which  leglslaUve  power  U  delegated  by  this 
Act  and  which.  Immediately  prior  to  the  af- 
fecUve  date  of  section  831  (a)  of  this  Act.  was 
not  subject  to  the  admlnlatraUve  control  af 
the  Commlaslonsr  of  the  District,  shall  eoM- 
tlnue  to  be  appolntad  and  removed  in  ac- 
cordance with  applioabie  laws  until  such 
time  aa  stich  lawa  may  be  superseded  by  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Council  rrtshllihlng 
a  pormanent  District  govonunent  nMrlt  sys- 
tem or  systems  pursuant  to  section  402(4) . 

(4)  The  Mayor  ahall  administer  the  per- 
sonnel functions  of  the  District  covering  em- 
ployees of  aU  District  diepartoMnts,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  and  agancles,  except  as 
otherwlsa  provided  by  this  Act.  Peraonnel 
leglalation  enacted  by  Congress,  prior  to  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding, without  UmltaUoo,  legislation  re- 
lating to  appointmanta,  pronkotlons,  disci- 
pline, separations,  pay,  unemployment  eom- 
penaation, health,  disability,  and  death  bene- 
fits, leave,  retirenaant,  insurance,  and 
veterans'  preference  applicable  to  employees 
of  the  District  government  as  set  forth  In 
secUon  1002(c),  thaU  continue  to  be  appli- 
cable until  such  time  as  the  Council  shall, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  equal  or 
equivalent  coverage  under  a  District  govern- 
ment merit  system  or  systems.  The  District 
government  merit  sjrstem  or  systems  shall  be 
established  by  legislation  of  the  Council.  The 
system  or  systems  may  provide  for  continued 
participation  In  all  or  part  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  System  and  shall  provide  for 
persons  employed  by  the  District  government 
Immediately  preceedlng  the  effective  date  of 
such  system  or  systems  peraonnel  benefits 
but  not  limited  to  pay,  tenure,  leave,  resi- 
dence, retirement,  health  and  life  insurance, 
and  employee  disability  and  death  benefits, 
all  at  least  equal  to  thoee  provided  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulation 
adopted  ptirsuant  thereto,  and  appileaMa  to 
such  officers  and  employees  Immediatrty 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tbe  system  or 
systenks  established  pursuant  to  thla  Act. 
The  District  gorsmment  merit  syatam  or 
systems  shall  take  effect  not  earllar  than 
one  year  no  later  than  five  years  after  tba 
effecUve  date  of  this  sectloa. 

(6)    Tbe  Mayor  shaU.  through  tba 
of  administraUve  boards,  aacwa.  and  i 
supervise  and  direct  the  acUnttaa  of  aucb 
boards,  oOoes,  and  agencias. 

(«)  TlM  Mayor  shall,  at  tbe  and  of  aaab 
fiscal  year,  prepare  raporta  for  aoob  year  of 
(A)  the  financea  of  tba  Dtatrlet.  and  (B)  tba 
administrative  aoUvttlaa  at  ttM  aaaaotiva 
office  of  the  Mayor  and  the  execuUva  depart- 
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mcnts  of  tba  Dtatrtet.  Ha  shall  submit  aaeh 
reports  to  tba  Onnucll  within  ninety  daya 
af  tar  tba  eloaa  of  tlM  fiaoal  yaar. 

(7)  llM  Marer  aliaU  kasp  the  OotmeU  ad- 
vised of  tba  llnaiiflal  aondltloa  and  future 
needs  of  the  DIalrtet  and  aaake  aueli  raooos- 
mendatlons  to  the  Council  as  nMy  seem  to 
him  deatrahla. 

(8)  The  Mayor  may  aabaolt  drafta  of  acta 
to  the  Coonea. 

(9)  The  Mayor  may  ddegate  any  of  his 
functions  (other  tban  the  function  of  ^- 
provlng  or  dlsi^^prorlng  acts  passed  by  the 
Council  or  tbe  function  of  approving  oon- 
tracta  between  the  District  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  under  section  901)  to  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agency  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  Mayor,  or  to  any  director  of  an 
executive  department  wbo  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mayor,  make  a  forthor  delega- 
tion of  all  or  a  part  of  such  functions  to 
subordinates  under  his  Jurisdictions. 

(10)  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  a  City  Ad- 
ministrator, who  sban  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  Uie  Mayor.  The  City  Administrator  ahaU 
be  the  Chief  admlntetratlve  offioer  of  tba 
Mayor,  aad  he  shall  aaalst  the  Mayor  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  tills  act,  and 
Sball  peifotm  such  otiier  duties  as  nMy  be 
soslgned  to  blm  by  the  Mayor.  The  Ctty  Ad- 
mlnlstratar  shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  maximum  rate  for  08-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  aectkxi  5332  of  ttUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  jdus  8S00,  except  that.  affacUva 
on  and  ckfter  the  eatabHsbment  of  any  Dis- 
trict government  merit  system  by  legislation 
of  the  OouncU,  the  Otty  Adminlatrator  ahaU 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  paid  to  the 
bighfwt  paid  amfkloyaa  of  the  DMrlet  gov- 
emment  pursuant  to  auoh  meria  ayatam  or 
systems  ao  astabUabed  by  legislation  of  the 
Council,  plus  8M0. 

( 11 )  The  Bfayor  may  propose  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States 
Ck)'v>emment  leglalation  or  other  acttnn  deal- 
ing with  any  subject  whether  or  not  xaillag 
within  the  authority  of  the  Dlatrict  govern- 
ment, as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(12)  The  Mayor,  as  custodian  thereof .  shaa 
use  and  authentloata  the  oorporata  ssal  of 
the  District  in  aooordanoe  with  law. 

(13)  Tbe  Mayor  abaU  have  tha  right,  un- 
der rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  Council,  to  be 
heard  by  the  Council  or  any  of  Its  onmmU- 
tees. 

(14)  The  Mayor  la  authorlaed  to  Issue  and 
•uforoe  adminiatraUv*  ordera,  not  iTimtTwitrt- 
ent  with  this  or  any  other  Act  of  tfae  Oon- 
gress  or  any  act  of  the  Council,  as  are  neoea- 
aary  to  carry  out  his  fiinoUons  and  dutlea. 

TITLE  V— THE  DISTEUCT  BUDGET 
Past  1 — Bodgxt 


Sbc.  501.  Tba  flaoal  year  of  the  Dtotrlot  of 
Columbia  shaU  begin  on  the  lat  tey  of  July 
and  shall  end  on  tbe  30th  day  of  June  of  tiM 
euooeedlng  ralejtrtar  year.  Such  flseal  year 
shall  alao  ocnstltute  the  budget  and  aoeount- 
Ing  year. 

BUUUSl'AXT  BXTAZU  VIXZD  BT  KATOX 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Hie  Mayor  shall  prepai«  ^■^ 
submit,  not  later  than  AprU  1,  to  the  Dlatrlot 
Council.  In  such  form  and  OMnner  as  tiM 
Mayor  shall  dotermlpe.  tba  "Jtr.!!.!  budgat 
(Including  operating  a^d  capital  outlay  ex- 
penditures) of  the  Dlstelct  and  Um  budget 
meaaage. 

(b)  The  Mayor  ahaU,  tn  eonsuttatlon  wMh 
the  Council,  take  wbatevar  action  may  ba 
necessary  to  actilava.  Inaofar  aa  Is  poaaibla^ 
(1)  oonslatency  in  aeeountlng  and  hndgat 
claaslfloations,  (3)  synchfonlaat>aa  lia<  waaii 
aooountlag  and  btkdgat  njaaalflf  tbaia  and 
organlmtional  atruoturc^  aad  (8)  aupport  of 
tbe  budget  JuatlAeattoM  by  InfoamaAlon  ok 
perf  ormanoa  aad  ^«gnun  ooata  aa  iBovn  hy 
the  aooownta. 


Sxc.  50B.  Tbe  Council  ahan  by  act  adopt 
a  budget  for  ea^  llacal  year  not  later  tban 
May  15,  except  that  the  OouncU  may,  by 
reeoIuUon.  extend  the  period  for  Ms  adop- 
tion. In  any  ease  tn  wlileli  the  CauncU 
modifies  the  budget  request  submitted  by 
the  Mayor  ptmuant  to  section  602.  the 
Council  shall  submit  such  modlfloatlons  to 
the  Mayor  for  his  review  and  oonunenta.  In 
any  case  tnvcdvlng  such  modUlcaUons,  the 
Oounen  shall  not  adopt  such  budget  until 
after  the  expiration  of  tbe  ten  day  period 
following  the  submission  of  such  modlflca- 
Uons  to  the  Mayor.  The  effecUve  date  of  the 
budget  shall  be  July  I  of  the  same  calendar 
year. 

aoDOKT  xsTaBusJOKs  APraopaiAXioMs 
Sac.  604.  The  adoption  of  the  budget  by 
act  of  tbe  Oooneli  shall  operate  to  appro- 
prUte  and  to  make  available  for  expandl- 
ture,  for  the  pmpuaea  UMreln  »»'««'«.  the 
several  amoiinta  stated  therein  aa  propoaed 
expenditures,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
aeetlon   M6. 

Sac.  606.  Tba  Mayor,  through  bte  duly 
designated  subordinates,  ShaU  have  charge 
of  tbe  administration  of  tbe  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  District  and  to  that  end  he 
iiiaU — 

(1)  auperrlse  and  be  responsible  for  all 
tnanrial  traoaaetlona  to  Inanre  adequate 
oontiol  of  revenues  and  reaonrees  and  to  in- 
sure that  approprutlona  are  not  exceeded; 

(2)  maintain  aystema  of  accounting  and 
Internal   control   deaigned  to  prorMe — 

(A)  full  disclosure  of  tbe  finarwiy  re- 
sults ot  the  Dlstnet  government's  activities. 

(B)  adequate  financial  Information 
needed  by  the  District  government  tot  man- 
agement  purposes, 

(C)  effective  contrtd  over  and  accounta- 
bility for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  a  xmnithly  fi- 
nancial statement,  by  appropriation  and  de- 
partment, and  In  any  further  detail  tha 
Council  may  specify; 

(4)  prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  a  complete  finnnr<».i  statement  and 
report; 

(5)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  tha 
assessment  of  all  jnoperXy  subject  to  siiBrai 
ment  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  taxation,  make  all  special  ananiii 
ments  for  tha  DIstriet  govenmMnt,  pre- 
pare taut  aiapa.  and  give  such  noUoe  of  taxee 
and  special  assiasiniiiits  sa  amy  be  required 
by   law; 

(6)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  tha 
smiiisi t  and  eoUecUon  of  all  taxes,  spe- 
cial aiiMiriMiiiti,  Uoenae  fees,  and  otber 
revenues  of  tbe  District  for  tbe  ooUeetloD 
of  wbloh  the  Dtstilet  la  raaponslble  and  re- 
oelTe  all  money  reoelvable  by  the  DIstriet 
from  the  Federal  Oorenunnit,  or  from  any 
court,  or  from  any  agency  of  the  District; 

(7)  bave  enstody  of  all  puMIe  funds  be- 
longing to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Dis- 
trict, or  any  agency  of  tbe  IMstrlet  govem- 
mant,  and  depoatt  all  funds  ooming  Into  his 
bands,  in  such  deposttorias  as  may  bs  dee- 
Ignatad  and  under  such  t«ina  and  condi- 
tions aa  may  be  praacxibed  by  aet  of  the 
OouncU; 

(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
invested  funds  of  the  District  govermnent,  or 
tn  poaaeuslrjiT  of  aueh  government  In  a  Bduoi- 
ary  ei^Melty,  and  bave  the  safekeeping  of  all 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  DIstriet  and  the  re- 
ceipt and  delivery  of  District  bonds  and  notee 
for  tranafer,  registration,  or  exchange. 

ooMTioi.  or  APPaopaxaTBONa 

SBC  608.  The  Mayor,  with  tlM  eoaeurreafea 
of  the  OouncU.  BMy  provide  lor  (1)  the  tiaaa- 
f ar  during  tba  budget  year  of  aay  appro|Mi»- 
tbcoL  balanaa  than  availabla  for  obm  Item  of 
to  anotbar  Itam  of  mpprap^a^- 


Uon,  and  (2)  the  alloeaUon  to  new  ItanM  of 
funda  apfHoprlated  for  eonUngent  expandl- 
ture. 

accouMTU^  survBvisiov  and  comtbol 
Sac.  607.  TlM  Mayor,  through  bis  duly  au- 
thoriaed  subosdinatea,  shall — 

(1)  praacilbe  tha  forms  of  receipts,  vouch- 
ers, bills,  and  claims  to  be  used  by  all  the 
ageneies  of  tbe  District  government; 

(2)  examine  and  approve  all  eontracts. 
orders,  and  other  doeumenta  by  wbieh  tiM 
District  govemuMnt  incurs  ""»"**- 1  otaliga- 
tiona,  having  prevlouBly  aaoertalnad  that 
moneys  have  been  appropriated  and  allotted 
and  wUl  be  available  when  the  obUgattons 
ShaU  become  due  and  payable; 

(S)  audit  and  approve  before  payment  all 
bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evidences 
of  claims,  dssnands.  or  charges  against  the 
Dlatrict  govcrxuaant  and  with  ttM  adviec  of 
tbe  legal  oAciala  of  the  DIatrlet  detarmlne  the 
Mgularity.  legaUty.  and  correetnees  of  such 
clabna.  rtsfnanrta.  or  efaangM;  and 

(4)  perfoim  internal  audita  of  eential  ae- 
oounUng  and  department  and  i^eiKy  records 
of  the  DIatriet  govammant.  including  tba 
erantlnatlftn  of  any  aeeounts  or  raeonta  of 
financial  tranaaetiona,  giving  due  ocmsidera- 
tion  to  the  effeeUveaess  of  aoeonattng  sys- 
tems, internal  control,  aad  related  admln- 
latraUve practloea  of  the  raapeeUve  ^endea. 


Sac.  506.  The  general  Tund  of  the  District 
shall  be  oompoaed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
District  other  than  the  revenues  applied  by 
law  to  special  funds.  AU  moneys  received  by 
any  agency,  officer,  or  Mnployee  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict in  its  or  his  "^n^^j  capacity  shall  be- 
long to  the  District  government  and  shall  be 
paid  prompUy  to  the  Mayor,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized subordinates,  for  deposit  In  the 
appropriate  funda. 

COITTXACTS  KXTXNDHVG  BETOND   OKX  TEAS 

Sac.  600.  Ko  oontract  Involving  expondlture 
out  of  an  appropriation  which  la  available 
for  more  than  one  year  ahaU  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  tban  five  years  unless,  with 
respect  to  a  partteolar  contract,  tba  Cbuncll, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  present 
and  voUng,  autboriaaa  tlie  extension  of  such 
period  for  aucb  contract.  Such  contracts  abaU 
be  made  pursuant  to  criteria  establiahed  by 
act  of  the  Cofimoil. 

amroaL  afsaGxr  roa  thb  aoAia  om  BvcanDW 
Sac.  610.  With  respect  to  the  annual 
budget  for  the  Board  of  BduoaUon  In  tbe 
DIstriet  of  Oolundida,  the  Oooneli  may  eatab- 
Bah  tha  maximum  amount  of  funds  which 
wiU  ba  appropriated  to  tbe  Board,  bat  may 
not  ^Mclfy  the  purposes  for  whlA  su^ 
funds  may  l>e  espended  or  the  amount  of 
such  funds  wfaldi  aaay  be  expended  for  the 
various  programs  under  the  JuriadlctloD  of 
the  Board  of  Bduoatl<Mi. 

Pakt  a — Akitoal  PosTAxmrr  bt  OxmaAL 

AoootTMTDia  Omcx 

ptiim'Biiaaarr  ahitvai.  poaxAinxr 

Sac.  621.  (a)  Tha  financial  tranaactlons 
ahall  be  audited  by  the  General  AeeounUng 
Office  in  accordance  witb  such  prindplee  and 
procedurea  and  under  aucb  rulea  aad  regula- 
Uona  aa  may  be  preaeribed  by  tbe  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statea  In  tbe  determi- 
nation of  tbe  audiUng  prooeduree  to  be  t<A- 
kywad  and  the  extent  of  the  examination  of 
vouetaera  and  otber  documents,  the  (3omp- 
troUer  OeiMral  abaU  give  due  rogard  to  gen- 
erally accepted  ptrincipiee  of  auditing,  In- 
cluding oonslderaUon  of  tbe  effecUveness  cA 
the  aooountlng  organlaaUons  and  systems. 
Intemad  audit  and  eontrol,  and  related  ad- 
ministratlva  pnetteea.  Tha  audit  ahaH  be 
eonduetad  at  tbe  plaea  or  plaeaa  wtMre  the 
aeeonnta  are  nomally  kept.  The  : 
ttvaa  of  tka  OaiMral  Aooountlng 
bave  aaesaa  to  all  booka,  aeoount 
raeords,  raporta,  filaa,  and  aU  ottoar  pa^w*. 
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things,  or  prop«rt7  hrtonglT^g  to  or  In  um  by 
ttM  DUtrlot  Mid  naoeaMrr  to  farOlUtoto  tb» 
kudlt,  wad  sudi  r«pr«MatattTM  atuUl  b«  af- 
forded fuU  tmciUUm  for  Terlfylnc  tnnma- 
tioD«  with  the  balazusM  or  McurltlM  bald  by 
d»poaltorle«,  fiaoAl  agen-U,  ajid  custodlMu. 
Tho  District  of  Ccdumbl*  stuai  rrtmburae  tb« 
Oeneral  Accounting  Offlo*  for  expeiMM  of 
■ucb  audit  In  aucli  amounta  aa  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Oomptndler  Oaa- 
eral,  and  the  amounta  ao  retmburaed  aball  be 
depoalted  Into  the  Treaaury  of  the  United 
Statea  aa  mlaoeUaJieoua  reoelpta. 

(b)  (1)  The  OomptroUer  General  shall  sub- 
mit bis  audit  reports  to  the  Oongreas,  the 
Mayor,  and  the  Oounoll.  The  report*  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audita  and  shall 
include  such  oomments  and  information  aa 
the  OomptroUer  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Oongreas,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Council  informad  of  the  operatlona  to  whloh 
the  reports  relate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendatlona  with  respect  thereto  aa  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable. 
The  reports  shall  show  specifically  every  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  and  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  Genereal,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law. 

(3)  After  the  Mayor  and  his  duly  au- 
thorised subordinates  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  the  Council  shall  make  such 
report,  together  with  such  other  material  aa 
It  deems  pertinent  thereto,  available  for  pub- 
lic Infection. 

(3)  The  Mayor,  within  ninety  days  aftor 
the  report  haa  been  made  to  him  and  the 
Council,  shall  st«to  In  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil, with  a  copy  to  the  Congress,  what  has 
been  done  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
report. 

AMEKOIUNT  OF  BTTDOCTABT  AND  ACCOTTNTUfO 
ACT 

Sec.  Baa.  Section  a  of  the  Budgetary  and 
Accounting  Act.  1931  (31  U.S.C.  3),  U  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  municipsi 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Past  3 — AivruarMiNT  or  Pxdbkal  and 
OisnucT  KxpxNsxs 

ADJUSTMXirrs 

Sic.  531.  (a)  Subject  to  section  001  and 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  Mayor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget,  are 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  or  agreements  concerning  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  amounts  owed 
by  the  District  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  United  States  to  the  DLstnot,  shall  be 
ascertained  and  paid. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  shall  reimburse  the 
District  for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  District  in  connection  with  lawful  as- 
semblages, marches,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions in  the  District  which  relate  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  manner  and 
method  of  ascertaining  and  pasrlng  the 
amounts  needed  to  so  reimburse  the  District 
stiall  be  determined  by  agreement  entered 
into  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict required  to  do  so  by  the  Dlatrlct  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  a  bond  with  such  surety  and 
In  such  amount  aa  the  Council  may  require^ 
The  premiums  for  all  such  bonds  aball  be 
paid  out  of  apptroprlations  for  the  District. 

TTTLB  VI— BORBOWTNO 
Pa«t  1 — BoxBOWiNo  rot  Capttai, 

IXPaOVKMENTS 

BoxaowtNO  powxa;  debt  lucttatioks 
Sec.  001.  The  Dlsrlct  may  Incur  Indebted- 
ness by  Issuing  Its  bonds  In  either  coupon  or 
registered  form  to  fund  or  refund  Indebted- 
ness of  the  District  at  any  tloM  outatandlng 
and  to  pay  the  coat  of  oonatructing  or  ac- 
quiring any  capKal  projects  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure greater  than  the  amount  of  taxea 


or  other  revenues  allowad  for  auoh  capital 
projects  by  the  annual  budget:  Provided, 
That  no  bonda  or  other  erldenoes  of  In- 
debtedneaa.  other  than  bonda  to  fund  or  re- 
fund outstanding  Indebted  nsss  shall  be  Is- 
sued In  an  antount  which,  together  with  In- 
debtedneaa  of  the  District  to  the  Treaaury 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  existing 
law,  sb«ll  cause  the  aggregate  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  District  to  exoeed  13  per  centum 
of  the  averags  of  the  aggragato  of  all  Dis- 
trict revenues  received  by  the  DUtrlot  during 
the  ton  fiscal  year  period  next  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  during  which  such  bonds  are  is- 
sued: nor  shall  such  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  issued  for  purposes 
other  than  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  capital  projects  connected  with  mass  tran- 
sit, highway,  water,  and  sanitary  sewage 
works  purpoaes,  or  any  revenue-producing 
capital  projects  irtiich  are  detormlned  by  the 
Council  to  be  self-liquidating  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  average  of  the  aggregato  of  all 
District  revenues  received  by  the  District 
during  the  ten  fiscal  year  period  next  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
bonds  or  Indebtedness  are  issued.  Bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  may  l>e  Is- 
sued by  the  District  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
the  Council  frosa  time  to  tlnie  in  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  at  any  time  outstanding  not 
exceeding  2  per  centum  of  such  average 
amount  of  District  revenues  for  such  ten 
year  period,  exclusive  of  indebtedness  owing 
to  the  United  States  on  the  effective  dato 
of  this  title.  All  other  bonds  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  other  than  bonds  to  fund  or 
refund  outstanding  indebtedness,  sball  be 
Issued  only  with  the  assent  of  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  said  District  voting  at 
an  election  on  the  proposition  of  issuing 
such  bonds.  In  detormlnlng  the  amount  of 
Indebtedness  within  all  of  the  aforesaid  lim- 
itation at  any  time  outstanding  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  aggregato  of  such  in- 
debtedness the  amount  of  the  then  current 
tax  levy  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
District  and  any  other  moneys  set  aside  Into 
any  sinking  fund  and  Irrevocably  dedicated 
to  the  payment  of  such  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  Council  shall  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  any  bonda  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title,  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
631  hereof. 

CONTENTS     or     BOaSOWINO     LAHaUkTION; 
aXTKaCNDUM     ON     BOND     ISS17E 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Council  may  by  act  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  bonds :  Provided,  That 
such  act  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
provisions: 

(1)  A  provision  setting  forth  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  purpose  for  which  Indebt- 
edness Is  proposed  to  be  Incurred: 

(3)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  principal  of  the  indebt- 
edness which  may  be  incurred  for  each  such 
purpose; 

(3)  A  provision  setting  forth  the  maxi- 
mum rato  of  intorest  to  be  paid  on  such  In- 
debtedneea:  and 

(4)  A  provision  setting  forth.  In  the  event 
that  the  Council  Is  required  by  this  part  or  it 
is  detormlned  by  the  Council  In  its  discre- 
tion to  submit  the  question  of  Issuing  such 
bonds  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified  votors  of  the 
District,  the  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tion, the  manner  of  voting  for  or  against  the 
incurring  of  such  Indebtedneea,  and  the  form 
of  baUot  to  be  used  at  such  election,  which 
form  shall  permit  the  voters  to  voto  sepa- 
rately for  or  against  the  incurring  of  indebt- 
edness for  each  of  the  purpoaea  for  which  in- 
debtedness Is  proposed  to  be  incurred. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  cause  the  proposi- 
tion of  Issuing  such  bonds  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  Klectlons  to  the  qualified 
voters  at  the  first  general  election  to  be  held 
In  the  District  not  less  than  forty  days  after 
the  dato  of  enactment  of  the  act  authorlElng 
such  bonds,  or  upon  a  voto  of  at  least  two- 


thirds  oS  ths  members  at  ths  Oouadl.  the 
Council  may  eaU  a  4>eelal  eleotlon  for  the 
purpoee  of  voUng  upon  tbe  Issuanes  of  said 
bonds,  such  slsctloo  to  be  htf  d  by  tbe  Board 
of  Bectloos  at  any  dato  set  by  the  OouncU 
not  less  than  forty  days  after  the  enaotment 
of  such  set. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Decttons  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  prescrlbs  the  m^nn^  of  reg- 
istration and  the  polling  placea  and  to  "■"Mr 
the  Judgea  and  clerks  of  elecUon  and  to  make 
such  other  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  for  ths  con- 
duct of  such  elections  aa  are  not  specifically 
provided  by  the  Council  as  may  be  necessary 
or  approprlato  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Including  provisions  for  the 
publication  of  a  notice  of  such  slsctlon  stot- 
Ing  briefly  the  proposition  or  propositions  to 
be  voted  on  and  the  deaignated  polling  places 
in  the  various  precincts  and  wards  In  the 
District.  The  said  notice  shall  be  publlahed 
at  least  once  a  week  t<x  four  consecutive  cal- 
endar weeks  on  any  day  of  the  week,  the  first 
publication  thereof  to  be  not  less  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  forty  days  prior  to  the  dato 
fixed  by  the  CouncU  for  the  election.  The 
Board  of  Elections  shall  canvass  the  votes 
cast  at  such  election  and  certify  the  results 
thereof  to  the  Council  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  canvass  and  certification  of 
the  results  of  general  elections.  The  certifi- 
cation of  the  result  of  the  election  shall  be 
published  once  by  the  Board  of  Elections  as 
soon  as  practicable  following  the  dato  of 
the  election,  but  In  no  event  later  than  six 
weeks  thereaftor. 

PUBLICATION     OF    BOSKOWIMO    I.BGI8LATION 

Sec  603.  The  BCayor  shall  publish  any  act 
authorising  the  Issuance  of  bonds  a«  least 
once  within  five  days  after  the  enactment 
thereof,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  enaot- 
ment thereof  in  subcttantially  the  following 
form: 

"NOnCB 

"The  following  act  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  bonds  publlobed  herewith  has  be- 
come effective,  and  the  time  within  which  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  questioning  the 
validity  of  such  bonds  can  be  ootnmenced 
as  provided  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Charter  Act  will  expire  twenty  days  from  the 
dato  of  the  first  publication  of  this  notice 
(or  in  the  event  the  proposition  of  issuing 
the  proposed  bonds  U  to  be  submitted  to 
the  qualified  voters,  twenty  dajrs  after  the 
date  of  publiooitlon  of  the  i>romulgatlon  of 
the  results  of  the  election  ordered  by  said 
act  to  be  held) . 


"Mayor." 
BHOBT  pnioo  or  limitation 

Sec.  604.  Upon  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days  from  and  aftor  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  the  enactment  ot  an  act 
authorising  the  laeuanoe  of  bonds  without 
the  submission  of  the  proposition  for  the 
issuance  thereof  to  the  qualified  voters,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the 
dato  of  publication  of  the  promulgation  of 
tbe  results  of  an  eleotlon  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  issuing  bonds,  as  the  cose  may  be,  all 
aa  provided  In  section  003 — 

(1)  any  recitals  or  stotoments  of  fact  con- 
tolned  in  such  act  or  In  the  preambles  or  the 
titles  thereof  or  in  the  results  of  the  election 
of  any  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
calling,  holding,  or  oonduotlng  of  election 
upon  the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  true  for  the  purpoee  of  deter- 
mining the  validity  ot  the  bonda  thereby 
authorized,  and  tbe  District  and  all  ethers 
Intereated  aball  thereafter  be  eatopped  frotn 
denying  ssom; 

(3)  auch  act  and  all  proceedings  In  con- 
nections with  the  authorisation  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  bonds  abaJI  be  oooclustvely 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  and  regularly 
token,  passed,  and  dons  by  the  DIstrlot  and 
the  Board  of  Elections  In  full  compliance 
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with  tbe  psoelslMU  of  tbU  MOt  and  of  aU 
laws  awJtnsMe  tbswto; 

(S)  tbs  ealMI^  of  siieli  set  and  said  pso- 
ucisrtli^  ateU  ast  tberssftsr  be  q^tttonsd 
by  eltber  s  w*^  pHrtattff  or  a  par^  defstut 
»nt,  sjsd  BO  oourt  sbeU  hews  juitsdietkm  la 
any  suit,  aetto*.  or  proosedLaas  ^assttoalng 
tbe  TirikUtj  ef  same.  ev«P*  »>  a  suit,  metktm, 
or  proessdU^  iiisiiwiMMirl  prtar  to  the  tmptfi- 
tlon  of  such  twenty  d«ya. 

SOB  KM  BSDAMCa   OF  BUMSS 

Sxc.  606.  After  the  expiration  of  the  twen- 
ty-day limitation  period  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 604  at  this  part,  the  Ooundl  may  by  act 
establish  an  Issue  of  bonds  as  aathorlEed 
pursuant  to  tbe  provlBlans  of  sections  601  to 
e04.  lacInslTe.  hereof.  An  Issue  of  bonds  is 
hereby  defined  to  be  sn  or  any  part  of  an  ag- 
gregato principal  amount  of  bonds  author- 
ized pursuant  to  said  aectlons,  but  no  In- 
debtedness iball  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
curred within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  untQ 
the  bonds  shall  have  been  sold,  delivered, 
and  paid  for.  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  bonds  ao  sold  and 
delivered.  The  bonda  of  any  authorized  Issue 
may  be  issued  all  at  one  time,  or  from  time  to 
time  In  series  and  In  such  amounts  as  the 
OounoQ  Shall  deem  sdvlsable.  The  act  au- 
thorizing tbe  iBsmince  of  any  series  of  bonds 
shall  fix  the  dato  of  the  bonds  of  soch  series, 
and  the  bonds  of  eseh  soch  series  shall  be 
payable  In  annnal  tnstallmento  beginning 
not  more  than  three  yeeis  after  ths  dato  of 
the  bonds  and  ending  not  more  than  thirty 
years  from  soch  date.  The  amoont  of  said 
series  to  be  jwyable  In  each  year  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  when  ths  annnal  Interest  ts  sdded 
to  the  prtndpal  smoont  payable  In  each  year 
the  total  anxmnt  payable  in  each  year  In 
which  pert  of  tbe  intnctpal  Is  payable  shall 
be  BubstantlaDy  equal.  It  shall  be  an  Im- 
material vartanee  If  the  dUTerenoe  between 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  amounts  of 
principal  and  interest  payable  anauslly  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  bonds  doee  not  saeeed  3 
per  centum  of  tbe  total  autborlaed  amount 
of  such  ssrles.  BvkOi  act  ttukU  also  prescribe 
the  form  of  the  bonds  to  be  Issued  there- 
under, and  of  the  Interest  coupons  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  the  maimer  In  which 
said  bonds  sad  eoupons  shsll  be  exeented. 
The  bonds  and  coupons  may  be  executed  by 
tbe  facsimile  signatures  of  the  offlcsr  or  on- 
cers designated  by  the  set  authorizing  the 
bonds,  to  sign  the  bonds,  with  tbe  exception 
that  at  least  one  signstnre  shall  be  manual. 
Such  bonds  may  be  Issued  in  coupon  form  In 
the  dencnlnatlan  of  gl.OOO,  reglsteiable  as 
to  prlnelpal  only  or  ss  to  both  principal  sad 
Interest,  and  If  registered  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Interest  may  be  issuable  In  denomi- 
nations of  midtlples  of  $1,000.  Such  bonds 
and  the  Interest  thereon  may  be  payable  at 
such  place  or  places  within  or  without  the 
District  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

PUBLIC    SALX 

Sac.  006.  AU  bonds  issued  under  thta  part 
shall  be  sold  st  pubUe  sals  upoai  scaled  pro- 
posals at  such  price  or  prices  ss  ahaU  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Ooundl  after  pabllcatton  of  a 
notice  of  soch  sale  at  least  onoe  not  leas  than 
ten  days  prior  to  ths  date  fixed  for  sale  In  a 
<laUy  newapsper  carrying  mnntdpal  bond 
notices  and  devoted  primarily  to  «ti*t>«.i«i 
news  or  to  the  sobjsot  of  Btato  and  aaimleipal 
bonds  puMlstaed  In  the  elty  of  New  Tetk, 
New  York,  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  clr^ 
culatlon  puMlshed  In  tbe  District.  BwA 
notice  sbaU  stoto,  among  other  things,  that 
no  proposal  shaU  be  considered  unless  there 
is  deposited  with  the  District  as  a  downpay- 
nient  a  certified  check  or  oashlerl  check  for 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  3  psr  cent\un 
of  the  par  amotmt  of  bonds,  bid  for,  and 
the  OouncU  shaU  raserve  the  right  to  la- 
}ect  any  and  aU  bMa. 


681. 
sivallaMe 

■Bade  pmnaaiit  to  sesMsa  got. 
may  by  act  authorlae  the  Issuanos  ef  aegoitt- 
aMe  notes,  la  a  total  amoiuH  aoi  to  exoeed 
>  per  eeatuas  of  the  teSal  aimruyt  latleiis  for 
tbe  eoneat  flseai  yaar.  sash  of  aliliai  na^ 
be  luiMwea  ft<ssB  tiMs  to  tlaw.  bat  aU  sash 
notes  and  rsnewals  thaaaof  aban  be  paid  not 
tater  thaa  the  dose  of  the  fiaoal  year  foOow- 
lag  that  In  wMeb  sueb  set  beeoatea  eSeetlse. 

■oaaownfo  »  anticipaxion  of  asvxjiusa 
Ssc.  633.  For  any  fiscal  yaar,  ta  antlelpa- 
tton  of  ths  eoUsctk»>  or  rseelpt  of  sevenues 
of  that  flsoal  year,  the  OouncU  may  by  aet 
awtboslae  the  boirowlag  of  moDey  by  the 
eaeeuUon  of  ne9>tiatate  notes  of  ths  District, 
not  to  exoeed  In  the  aggregato  at  any  time 
oatatandlng  SO  psr  osn*)im  of  ths  total  an- 
tlclpated  revenue,  each  of  which  shsU  be  des- 
ignated "Bevenue  Mote  tor  the  Fiscal  Tear 
IB  ".  Such  notes  may  bs  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  but  all  such  notes,  together  with  the 
renewals,  shaU  soaturc  and  be  paid  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  orlglBal  notes  havs  been  Issaed. 

Sac.  aa.  Ifo  netss  Isstied  ptirsoant  to  this 
part  shall  be  made  payaMe  on  demand,  but 
any  note  may  be  made  subject  to  redemption 
prior  to  maturity  on  aoeh  notloe  and  at  such 
time  as  may  be  stoted  In  the  note. 


Hacal  year  within  whloh  such  revlsw  Is  oon- 
ductsd  ShaU  be  first  utlOasd  to  maks  up  any 
deficit  In  such  f<Tivi»^j  fuiML 

PacT     4— Tag 

Oosna^uisuati 


Sac.  6M.  Ail  notas  Issusd  pusuaat  to  this 
part  aaaj  be  sold  at  not  Isss  than  par  and  ao- 
craad  Intarsst  at  pstrate  aals  without  previ- 
ous adrartlslng. 

Past  3 — Paticznt  or  Boirse  am  Noras 

BPBCUL     TAX 

Sac.  631.  (a)  Tlie  act  of  the  CouncU  au- 
thorising the  «'Mii»Ti/»#i  of  bonds  pursuant  to 
thlc  title,  shall,  whers  neoasssry,  provide  tor 
thrs  Wrf  annuaUy  of  a  special  tax  without 
llmltattoa  as  to  rato  or  amount  upon  aU  the 
taxable  real  and  personal  tangible  property 
vltbln  the  District  in  amoxints  which,  to- 
gether with  other  revsnties  of  ths  District 
available  and  applicable  for  said  purpoaes, 
wlU  be  sulKclent  to  pay  ths  principal  of  and 
Interwt  on  said  bonds  and  ths  premium.  If 
any,  upon  ths  redemptlan  Itiereot.  ss  tbe 
ssme  rsepecUvtiy  beoomss  due  and  payalole, 
which  tax  ShaU  bs  levletf  and  ooUected  at  tbe 
■cjne  tine  and  In  the  sams  '"*""*'  as  other 
District  taxss  are  levied  and  collected,  and 
when  ooUeeted  ahaU  be  eet  aslds  in  a  sinking 
f\ind  and  Irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  principal,  intarsst,  and 
premium. 

(b)  Tbe  fuU  fslth  and  credit  of  tbe  Dls- 
trtot  shall  be  and  U  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  and  mtereet  on 
aU  bonds  and  notes  of  the  District  hereafter 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  whether  or  not 
such  pledge  be  stoted  In  the  bonds  or  notes 
or  in  the  set  authorising  the  issuance 
thereof. 

(c)  As  soon  as  praotlcatale  foUowlng  the 
hi>j|<Tii.tw»£  of  eadi  flacal  year,  the  Mayor  and 
the  OomptraUer  Oensral  of  tbe  United  States 
slMdl  review  tbe  saaonnto  of  Dtstrtet  isvsnuss 
which  havs  been  eet  selde  end  dspostted  In  a 
sinking  f\ind  as  provided  In  sulieeritlnsi  (a). 
8aah  review  ahaU  be  eairled  out  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  tbe  amouats  ao  aet 
aside  and  depoalted  are  sufllQ^nt  to  pay  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  bonds  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  the  prsailum  (If 
any)  upon  the  redeanptton  tbarsof,  as  the 
same  raapactlrely  beoome  due  and  payable. 
To  the  CKtent  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Ooaqn 
trcUsr  Oeasral  detsRalna  that  suAelsBt  Dle- 
trtot  rsvsauss  base  act  beea  eo  eet  sstds  and 
dspostted.  the  Vedsral  payawnt  mads  for  ths 


Ssc.  611.  Bonds  and  notes  tssned  by  the 
OouncU  puiaoant  to  this  tiUe  end  ths  batsr- 
sst  thereon  shaU  be  exempt  from  an  Inderal 
and  District  taxation  except  estate,  Inher- 
itance, and  gift  taxes. 


nrvssnGDrr 
Sac.  642.  HotwlthBtandlng  any  laaUlctton 
on  the  tiisaaliiieiit  of  funds  by  fldedartos 
oontalned   in   any   ethar  law,   all 
Insurmnoe  eompanlea. 


tnuteea.  and  otlMr  fidodartaa  wtttUn 
the  DIatnat  of  CMnmMa  may 
any  slnlrlHg  fonds,  nwnayi 
other  funds  bstonglng  to  tham  or 

within  their  control  in  any  1 
suant  to  this  title.  It  balng  ths  ptizpose  of 
this  ssctlon  to  authorixs  the  InTcstment  in 
such  bonds  or  notes  of  aU  ainving  inausance, 
retirement,  ciompensation.  pension,  and  trust 
funds.  Kattonsl  banking  associations  are  au- 
thorized to  deal  in.  underwrite,  ptii^ase  and 
sell,  for  thslr  own  aooounte  or  for  tbe  ac- 
counts of  customers,  bonds  and  notes  tasned 
by  the  District  Caunea  to  the  ssme  extent 
as  national  »«aTi>ing  associations  are  author- 
ized by  paragraph  seven  of  section  6186  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (13  UJS.O.  M),  to  dead 
in,  underwrlto,  pur^sse  and  sen  otaUgstlons 
of  the  uaited  Stotsa,  Statea,  or  poimeal  sob- 
divisions  thareof.  AU  Psdaral  *"'a«nng  and 
loan  assortatloBa  and  VMeral  saTtngs  and 
loan  ssBodatlons;  and  banks,  trust  eooi- 
panles,  bulkUng  and  loan  aasoctstlnns,  and 
aaTtags  and  loan  sssorlstlons,  dnmtrHsrt  in 
ths  Dtetatet  of  Colmnbla,  may  purcbaas.  seU, 
underwrlto,  and  deal  In.  for  thslr  osm  ac- 
oount  or  for  the  aooount  of  others,  all  bonds 
or  notes  Issued  pursuant  to  this  tttle:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  coatalned  In  this  secttcn 
ShaU  be  construed  ss  rellSTlng  say  parsons, 
firm.  SHsoflstton.  or  corporation  from  any 
duty  of  exerelstng  due  and  resaensbls  cars  In 
selecting  secuimes  for  purchase  or  invest 
aaent. 

warn  POU.X7TTOW 


Sec.  643.  (a)  The  Mayor  shaU  annually  i 
mato  the  amount  of  the  District's  principal 
and  Intsrsst  expenss  whldi  Is  lequlied  to 
servlos  Dtstrtet  obligations  attributable  to 
the  Maryland  and  VliglBia  pro  rata  aSiare  of 
Dlstrtet  sanitary  water  works  and  otbsr  watsr 
poUutton  pcojeete  irtileh  pnMde  semes  to 
ths  loesl  Juitsdlctloas  In  thoss  States.  Such 
aoaonnta  as  dstsrsalned  by  the  Mayor  Miall  be 
used  to  exclude  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
share  of  poUutton  projecta  oosts  trosn  tbe 
limitation  on  the  District's  capital  program 
obllgattons  as  provided  in  this  tttte. 

(b)  Tbe  Mayor  dball  enter  into  agreementa 
with  tbe  Statea  and  local  Jurisdictions  oon- 
oemed  for  anniaj  paymente  to  the  Dtatrtet 
of  rates  and  charges  for  wasto  trsatatent 
services  In  accordance  with  the  use  and  bene- 
fits made  and  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  aald  waato  treatment  f  adUtlee.  EaA  sndi 
agrssBtsnt  abmU  rsqutrs  that  ths  ssUmatsd 
amooat  of  soch  rates  and  cbarges  wlU  be  paid 
In  advanoe,  enbjeet  to  adjustment  after  ameti 
year.  Soch  rates  and  chargss  ShaU  bs  nA- 
dent  to  eosar  the  ooat  of  uuiialiiaitton.  in- 
terest oa  capital,  operattoa  and  malntenanee, 
and  the  necessary  rsplaesmsnt  of  squlpment 
during  the  useful  life  of  tbe  fscUlty. 
co«T  or  BxsKBTons  OK  roroMsc  aivsa 

Sac.MC  (a)  The  Mayor  U  authnrtasd  to 
eentraet  with  the  United  States,  aay  State  in 
the  PotoBtae  Btwmt  Bssta.  say  acsaey  or  polit- 
ical subdlvlslaB  thereof,  and  any 
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p«(cnt  Stole  or  local  authority,  with  rMpaot 
to  th«  payiiMnt  by  the  Olctriet  of  Oottiinbla 
to  the  United  St«tM,  altbw  dlrwstly  or  txull- 
raotty,  of  tha  Dlatrtofa  aqnltabia  ihMa  at  any 
piMt  or  parta  at  tba  non-Fad«ra>  portten  of 
tba  ooato  of  any  laawmlr  autbodaad  by  tba 
Congraaa  for  oonatructlon  on  tha  Potocnac 
RlTar  or  any  of  Ita  trlbutarlaa.  Krery  such 
oontraot  may  contain  such  provliiona  aa  tha 
Mayor  may  daam  neoaiaary  or  approprUto. 

(b)  Unlaaa  hareaftar  othanrUe  prorldad  by 
legUUtlon  enacted  by  the  OouncU.  aU  pay- 
ment* made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ail  money*  reoeived  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ptirsuant  to  any  oontraet  made  under 
the  authority  of  thla  Aot  shall  be  paid  from, 
or  be  deposited  In.  a  fund  designated  by  the 
Ksyar.  Charges  for  water  dellrcred  from  the 
District  of  OolumbU  water  system  for  use 
ontalde  the  District  of  Oolnaibla  may  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  porUcms  at  any  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Dlatrlet  of  Oolumbla 
under  oontraets  aatborlzed  by  thle  Act  whleh 
are  equitably  attrlbut«ble  to  such  use  out- 
■Ma  the  Dlatrlet. 

iiieiiui'  or  coLtncKA  coimuBTrnoifs  to  ths 
WAsaxmnoN  KHraorouTAir  akia  tsamsr 
AXTrwoarrr 

Sac.  84S.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  107S  the  District  abare  of  the  ooet  of  the 
Adopted  Regional  System  deecrlbed  in  the 
NatlMial  Civltal  Transportotlon  Act  of  1MB 
(Public  Law  91-143:  83  Stat.  320).  shall  be 
payable  from  the  proceeda  of  the  sale  of 
District  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  In  this  title. 

TBUcnrATtoit  or  mz  ouikxct's  authoutt  to 


Sec.  940.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  autbcwlae  the  Commle- 
Blonen  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla  to  borrow 
fund*  for  capital  ImproTement  programs  and 
to  amend  prorlslona  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral OoyemmMat  participation  In  meeting 
eoets  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City",  approved  June  8,  10S8  (7a  SUt.  18S: 
D.C.  Code.  sec.  O-aaO).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (b) ,  (c) .  (d) .  and  (e) . 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorising 
loans  from  the  United  States  Treasiiry  for 
Uie  expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  system",  approved  June  3,  1050  (00 
Stot.  19S;  D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1540),  la 
repealed. 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorise  the  Onanclng  of  a  program  of  pub- 
lic works  construction  for  the  District  at 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoaes",  approved 
May  18.  l»54  (88  Stat.  108).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  318.  314.  316.  317,  and 
318  (D.C.  Code,  sections  48-1013.  48-1018, 
48-1015.  48-1010.  and  48-1017),  authorlxlng 
loans  from  the  United  Stotee  Treasury  for 
sanitary  and  combined  sewer  systems  of  the 
District. 

(d)  Section  403  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 
approved  May  18.  1B64  (08  Stot.  110;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  7-188) ,  authorizing  loans  from  the 
Vnlted  SUtes  Treasury  for  the  District  at 
OolumbU  highway  construction  program.  Is 
repealed. 

Hothlng  contained  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  relieve  the  District  of  Its  obliga- 
tion to  repay  any  loan  made  to  it  under  the 
authority  at  the  Act  q>ecUled  in  the  preced- 
ing subeeotlons.  nor  to  preclude  the  Distrlot 
tram  using  the  unexpended  *^l^n<»t  of  any 
such  loan  appropriated  to  the  Dietrlet  prtor 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  provision. 

TITLX  Vn— raOIBAIi  PATMKNT 
AHHUAi.  VKwaAL  PATKXirr  TO  TH*  ownsiat 
Sac.  701.  (a)  In  recognition  at  the  unique 
character  at  the  Dietrlet  at  ColumMa  as  the 
MatloB'e  Capital  City,  regular  annual  pay- 
ments by  the  Fadend  aoranunent  are  here- 
by authorlaad  to  eover  the  proper  ahare  of 
the  expenaee  of  the  DIetrtct  government.  On 
or  before  January  10  at  each  year,  the  Mayor 
■haU,  with  the  approval  of  the  CouncU,  sub- 


mit to  the  Secretary  at  the  Ttvaeury  through 
the  Oomptfaller  Oeneral  a  i  equal  icr  a  Fed- 
eral payBksnt  to  be  made  during  the  follow- 
ing flaoal  year,  and  the  amount  at  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
this  part. 

(b)  The  Federal  payment  for  each  flsoal 
year  ahaU  be  determined  on  the  beale  of  a 
percentage  at  the  amount  at  District  of  Co- 
luntbla  feee,  chargaa,  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and  tma.  revenues  which  the  Mayor  eetlmatee, 
on  the  basis  of  feee.  ehargee,  reeelpta,  and  tax 
ratee  authorlaad  by  law  In  affect  at  the  time 
of  such  estimate,  wUl  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  at  the  District  during  such  fiscal 
year  aa  follows: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1074,  such  amount  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  86  per  centum  of  such  fees,  charges,  re- 
ceipts, and  revenues  so  estimated  for  that 
fiscal  year; 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1975.  such  payment  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  87^  per  centum  of  such  fees,  charges,  re- 
oelpu,  and  revenues  so  estimated  for  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1970,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
payment  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40 
per  centum  of  such  fees,  ohargee,  receipts, 
and  revenuee  so  estimated  for  such  fUcal 
year. 

(0)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80.  1974.  the  amount  at  the  Fed- 
eral payment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  (1)  the  Federal  payment  made  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  (3)  the  per  centum 
In  effect  for  that  fiscal  year  times  such  feee, 
charges,  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  tax  reve- 
nuee actually  credited  to  the  general  fund 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  After  review  by  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  request  for  Federal  payment  and 
certification  by  him  on  or  before  April  10 
of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  annual  Federal  payment  Is 
being  requested  that  such  request  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later 
than  September  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  cause 
such  payment  to  be  made  to  the  District  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  advance  on  or  after  July 
1,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  without  Intereet, 
such  amounts  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
the  total  payment  in  the  previous  fiscal  year) 
as  may  be  required  by  the  District  pending 
the  payment  of  the  amount  authorised  by 
this  section. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  entei 
into  cooi>eratlve  arrangements  with  the 
Mayor  whereby  adjustmente,  dlsputee,  differ- 
ences, or  disagreements  involvUig  the  Fed- 
eral payment  may  be  resolved. 

TXTUE  Vin — AMSNDMKNTS  TO  DISIHICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  AOT 


Sac.  801.  The  District  of  Columbia  Beo- 
tlon  Act  is  ariMinded  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Board  of 
■dueatlon,",  the  following:  "the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Mayor". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
Is  aoMnded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'q\iallfied  elector'  means 
any  person  (A)  who,  tot  the  purpose  of 
voting  In  an  election  under  this  Act,  has 
resided  In  the  District  continuously  during 
the  thirty-day  period  ending  on  the  day 
of  such  Mectlon,  (B)  who  is  a  oltlaen  of 
the  United  States,  (C)  who  u,  or  wlU  be  on 
the  day  of  the  next  election,  at  least  eighteen 
years  old,  (D)  who  has  never  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  In  the  United  Stotee.  or  if  he 
has  been  so  convicted,  has  been  pardoned, 
or  has  been  for  the  five  years  preceding  such 


election,  no  longer  subject  to  the  Jurtsdletloa, 
of  any  court  with  re^)ect  to  such  eonvletlco. 
(B)  who  Is  not  mentally  loeompetent  as 
adjudged  by  a  court  <rf  competent  jwrtedio- 
tion,  and  (F)  who  oertUlea  that  he  haa  not, 
within  thirty  days  Immedlatoly  preceding  the 
day  of  election  claimed  the  right  to  voto  or 
voted  In  any  election  In  any  Btoto  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  Stotee  (other  than  the 
District  of  ColumbU)  ." 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (4) 
thereof  "a  school"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "an";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragr^hs: 

"(7)  The  term  'Council'  or  'Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia'  means  the  CouncU  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  estobllsbed  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act. 

"(8)  The  term  "Mayor*  means  the  oflloe  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  eetahllshed 
pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
ter Act." 

(4)  (A)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SMC.  3.  There  is  hereby  cre&ted  a  Board  of 
Elections  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
composed  at  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  District  CounolL  The  term  of 
each  such  member  shall  be  three  years  from 
the  eiq>lnktlon  of  the  term  of  bis  predecessor. 
Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  ahaQ 
be  appointed  only  for  the  tuiexplred  term 
of  his  predeoeeeor.  When  a  member's  term 
of  office  expiree,  he  may  continue  to  serve 
until  his  suooeasor  U  appointed  and  has 
qualified.  The  Mayor  shall  from  time  to  time 
dealgnato  the  Chairman  of  the  Board." 

(B)  The  OMmbers  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions In  oOoe  on  the  date  when  the  Mayor 
first  elected  takes  office  shall  continue  In 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  terme  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

(6)  Section  6(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "school". 

(0)  Section  7(d)(1)  ctf  such  Aot  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "odd-numbered  calendar 
year  and  of  each  preeidentlal  election  year," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  jrear,". 

(7)  SubeecUons  (h),  (1),  (j),  and  (k)  at 
section  8  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(h)(1)(A)  The  Delegate.  Mayor.  Chair- 
man of  the  District  CouncU.  and  the  two  at- 
large  members  of  the  District  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  the  qiuOlfled  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  in  a  general  election.  Each 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegato,  Mayor. 
Chairman  of  the  District  Coiuicll.  and  at- 
large  members  of  the  District  Couzicll  in  any 
general  election  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subsecUon  (j)  of  this  secUoa 
and  seotlMi  10(d),  have  been  elected  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  District  se  such  can- 
dldato  by  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party 
runoff  election. 

"(B)  (1)  A  member  of  the  office  of  District 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  and  any 
member  elected  at  large)  shall  be  eleoted  in 
a  general  election  by  the  qualified  electots 
of  the  raepective  ward  of  the  District  from 
which  the  individual  seeking  such  office  was 
elected  as  a  candidate  for  such  office  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (11)  at  this  paragraph. 

"(11)  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Council  (other  than  the 
Chairman  and  at-large  members)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (J) 
of  thU  eectlon  and  section  10(d) ,  have  been 
elected  as  such  a  candidate,  by  tha  qualified 
electors  of  the  ward  of  the  DtsMot  from 
which  such  Individual  was  nominated,  at  the 
next  preceding  primary  or  party  runoff  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  offios  vrtthln  that  ward. 

"  (3)  The  nomlnatton  and  eleotlan  of  any 
Individual  to  the  office  of  the  Delegate. 
Mayor,  Cbairm*n  of  the  Oounetl.  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  stwU  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  thU  Aot.  No  poUtlcal  party  shaU 
be  qualified  to  hold  a  primary  electloo  to  ss- 
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Isct  oaadldaites  fbr  election  to  any  such  office 
Is  a  general  eleeUca  unlees.  In  the  next 
preceding  election  year,  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand five  hnikdred  votes  were  oast  In  the  gen- 
eral electloo  for  a  candidate  of  such  party 
for  any  such  office  or  for  Its  candidates  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

■■  (1)  (1)  Bach  individual  In  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate. 
Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  or  at-large 
member  of  the  Ooxincll  shall  be  nomln*ted 
for  any  such  office  by  a  petition  (A)  filed 
with  the  Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days 
before   the   dato  of  such   primary  election; 

(B)  signed  by  at  least  two  thousand  duly 
registered  voters  of  the  same  political  party 
•a  the  nominee,  or  by  1  per  centum  of  the 
duly  reglstored  members  of  such  political 
party,  whldiever  la  lees,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board  of  Elections  as  of  ninety- 
nine  days  before  the  date  of  such  election, 
and  (C)  accompanied  by  a  filliig  fee  of  $100. 

"(3)  Bach  Individual  In  a  primary  election 
for  candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Council  (other  than  the  Ohalrman  and 
st-large  members)  shall  be  nominated  for 
such  offloe  by  a  pietltlon  (A)  filed  with  the 
Board  not  later  than  forty-five  days  before 
the  date  of  such  primary  election;  (B)  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in 
the  ward  from  which  such  Individual  seeks 
election  who  are  duly  registered  In  such  ward 
under  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  who  are  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  nominee;  and 

(C)  acootupanled  by  a  filing  fee  of  8100.  Any 
such  filing  fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the 
event  that  the  candidate  withdraws  his 
nomlnatioD  by  writing  received  by  the  Board 
not  later  than  three  days  after  the  date  on 
which  nominations  are  closed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"  (3)  A  nominating  petition  for  a  candidate 
In  a  primary  election  for  any  such  office  may 
not  be  circulated  for  signature  before  the 
ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the  date  of  such 
election  and  may  not  be  filed  with  the  Board 
before  the  seventieth  day  preceding  such 
date.  The  Board  may  prescribe  rules  with 
re^ject  to  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  nominating  petitions  and  the  posting  and 
dlspoeltion  of  filing  feee.  The  Board  shall  ar- 
range the  ballots  of  each  political  party  In 
each  such  primary  election  as  to  Miable  a 
voter  of  such  party  to  vote  for  nominated 
candidates  of  that  party. 

"(J)  (1)  A  duly  qualified  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU,  or  member  of  the  Council  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  be 
nominated  directly  as  such  a  candidate  for 
election  for  such  offloe  (Including  tiny  such 
Section  to  be  held  to  fill  a  vacancy).  Such 
person  shall  be  nominated  by  a  petition  (A) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  less  than  forty-five 
days  before  the  date  of  such  general  election; 
(B)  and  m  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Council  (other  than  the  Chairman  or  an  at- 
large  member) ,  signed  by  five  hundred  voters 
who  are  duly  registered  under  section  7  In 
the  ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks 
election:  and  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU ,  or  at-large  member 
of  the  Council,  signed  by  duly  registered 
voters  equal  in  nximber  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  registered  voters  In  the 
District,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Board 
as  of  ninety-nine  days  before  the  dato  of 
such  election,  or  by  five  thousand  persons 
duly  registered  under  section  7,  whichever 
Is  less;  and  (C)  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee 
of  8100.  Such  feee  may  be  refunded  only  in 
the  event  that  the  oandldato  withdraws  hU 
nomination  by  writing  received  by  the  Board 
not  later  than  three  days  aftor  the  dato  on 
which  nominations  are  cloaed  under  this  sub- 
section. No  signatures  on  such  a  petition  may 
be  counted  which  have  been  made  on  such 
petition  more  than  ninety-nine  days  before 
the  dato  of  such  election. 

"(3)   Nominations  under  this  ■ubseotl<m 


for  candidates  for  election  In  a  general  elec- 
tion to  any  office  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  any  person  whoee  name  has  ^>peared  on 
the  baUot  of  a  primary  election  for  that  office 
held  within  eight  months  before  the  dato  of 
such  general  election. 

"(k)(l)  In  each  general  election  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  Council  (other  than 
the  office  of  Chairman  or  an  at-large  ntem- 
ber)  the  Board  shall  arrange  the  balloto  In 
each  ward  to  enable  a  voter  registered  in  that 
ward  to  voto  for  any  one  candidate  who  (A) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
In  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off election  for  such  office  from  such  ward, 
(B)  has  been  duly  nominated  to  fiU  a  va- 
cancy in  such  office  in  such  ward  pursuant 
to  section  10(d) ,  or  (C)  has  been  nominated 
directly  as  a  candidato  for  such  office  in  such 
ward  under  subsection  (])  of  this  eectlon. 

"(2)  In  each  general  election  for  the  ofllce 
of  member  of  the  Council  at  large,  the  Board 
shall  arrange  the  balloto  to  enable  a  regls- 
tored votor  to  voto  for  aa  many  candldatea 
for  election  aa  members  at  large  as  there  are 
members  at  large  to  be  elected  in  such  elec- 
tion. Such  candidates  shall  be  only  thoee 
p>ersoas  who  (A)  have  been  dxily  elected  by 
any  political  party  in  the  next  preceding  pri- 
mary or  party  runoff  election  for  such  office, 
(B)  have  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  such  office  puirsuant  to  section  10(d) , 
or  (C)  have  been  nominated  directly  as  a 
candidato  under  subsection  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  each  general  election  for  the  office 
of  Delegate,  Mayor,  or  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Board  shaU  arrange  the  bailote  to 
enable  a  registered  voter  to  vote  for  any  one 
of  the  oandldstes  for  any  such  offloe  who  (A) 
has  been  duly  elected  by  any  political  party 
In  the  next  preceding  primary  or  party  run- 
off election  for  such  offloe.  (B)  has  been  duly 
nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  ofllce 
pursuant  to  section  10(d),  or  (C)  has  been 
nominated  directly  as  a  oandldato  under  sub- 
section  (J)   of  this  section.". 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Im- 
mediately before  the  word  "Except",  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
the  case  of  special  elections  under  this  Act 
and  in  subclause  (11)  of  this  clause,  primary 
elections  of  each  political  party  for  the  of- 
fices of  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  and  mem- 
ber of  the  CotmcU  (to  be  filled)  shall  be 
neld  on  the  first  TUenday  in  May  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  and  general  elections 
for  such  offices  (to  be  filled)  shall  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November  of  each  even-numbered  year. 

"(U)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subclause  (l)  of  this  clause,  the  initial  pri- 
mary election  of  each  political  party  for  the 
offices  of  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  and 
members  of  the  CoiincU  shaU  be  held  on 
the  first  Tueeday  next  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ninety-day  period  foUowlng 
the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  District 
of  Oolumbla  Charter  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  UUe  XIV  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charter  Act,  and  the  initial  gen- 
eral election  for  such  oSloes  shaU  be  held 
on  the  Tueeday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
In  November  1973. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwlee  provided  In  the 
case  of  a  special  election  under  this  Aot, 
primary  elections  of  each  political  party  f ra- 
the office  of  Mayor  shaU  be  held  on  the  first 
Tueeday  in  May  of  each  presidential  election 
year,  commencing  with  calendar  year  1973, 
and  the  general  election  for  such  office  shaU 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  each  preeidentlal 
election  year  oonunendng  with  calendar  year 
1973.". 

(0)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  10(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(4)  (A)  Hunoff  alaoUooa  ahaU  ba  held 
whenever  (1)  In  any  primary  election  of  a 
poUtloal  party  for  candldatee  for  the  office 
of  Delegato,  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  CoxmcU, 
member  of  the  Council  from  a  ward,  or 
member  of  the  CotineU  at  large  where  only 
one  at-large  position  in  to  be  filled,  im>  one 
candidato  for  any  such  office  recelvee  at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  votes  east  In 
that  election  for  aU  candidates  of  that  party 
for  that  ofllce,  and  (U)  in  any  general  elec- 
tion for  any  such  office,  no  one  candidate  re- 
ceives at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  votes 
cast  in  that  election  for  aU  candidates  for 
that  ofllce.  The  candldatee  In  any  such  run- 
off election  for  any  such  office  shall  be  the 
two  persons  who  received,  respectively,  the 
two  highest  numbers  of  votes  In  such  preced- 
ing primary  or  general  election  for  such  office. 
The  candidato  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  any  such  runoff  election  for  such 
office  shall  be  declared  elected. 

"(B)  (1)  When  more  than  one  ofllce  of  at- 
large  member  of  the  CouncU  Is  being  filled  In 
any  primary  election  of  a  political  party,  the 
candidates  for  such  offices  who  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votee  shaU  be  declared 
elected,  except  that  no  candidato  shaU  be 
declared  elected  who  does  not  receive  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all  votes  cast 
in  that  election  for  all  candidates  of  that 
party  for  such  offices  divided  by  the  number 
of  at-large  offices  to  be  fUled  in  such  election. 
Where  one  or  ntore  of  the  at-large  positions 
remains  luifilled.  a  runoff  election  shall  be 
held.  The  candidates  in  such  runoff  election 
shall  be  those  unsuccessful  candidates,  in 
number  not  more  than  one  more  than  the 
number  of  such  offices  to  be  filled,  who  in 
such  primary  next  preceding  such  runoff  elec- 
tion, received  the  hlgheet  number  of  votee 
less  than  40  per  centum. 

"(U)  When  more  ^an  one  office  of  at- 
large  member  of  the  CouncU  Is  being  fUled 
in  any  general  election,  the  candldatee  for 
such  offices  who  receive  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected,  except 
that  no  candidato  shaU  be  declared  elected 
who  does  not  receive  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  ntimber  of  aU  votes  cast  in  that  elec- 
tion for  all  candldatee  for  such  offices  to  be 
filled  in  such  election  divided  by  the  number 
of  at-large  officee  to  be  ao  filled.  Where  one 
or  more  of  the  at-large  positions  remain  un- 
filled, a  runoff  election  shaU  be  held.  The 
candidates  in  such  runoff  election  shaU  be 
those  unsuccessful  candldatee,  in  number  not 
more  than  one  more  than  the  number  of 
such  offices  to  be  fiUed,  who  In  such  preced- 
ing general  election  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  less  than  40  per  centum.  The 
candidato  or  candidates,  as  the  case  may  be, 
receiving  the  hlgheet  number  of  votes  shsU 
be  declared  elected. 

"(C)  If  any  person  withdraws  his  candi- 
dacy from  any  such  runoff  election  (under 
the  rulea  and  within  the  time  lUnlto  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board),  or  dies  bef(»«  the 
dato  of  the  election,  the  person  who  received 
the  same  number  of  votea  In  such  preced- 
ing primary  or  general  election,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  next  preceding  such  runoff  Section 
as  a  candidato  in  such  runoff  election  or  who 
received  a  number  of  votes  in  such  primary 
or  general  election  which  Is  next  highest  to 
the  number  of  votes  In  any  such  election  re- 
ceived by  a  candidato  In  the  runoff  election, 
and  who  is  not  already  a  caitdldato  In  the 
runoff  election,  ahaU  automatlcaUy  become 
such  a  candidate  in  such  runoff  election. 

"(D)  Any  such  runoff  election  shaU  be 
held  not  leas  than  two  weeks  nor  more  than 
six  weeks  after  the  dato  on  which  the  Board 
has  determined  the  results  at  the  preced- 
ing primary  or  general  election,  as  the  case 
may  be.  At  the  time  at  announcing  any  such 
determination,  the  Board  ahall  •■tabllsh  and 
announce  the  dato  on  which  the  runoff  alec- 
Uon  wlU  be  held.  If  one  la  required.". 

(10)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  deletuig  "and  for  members  at 
the  Board  at  Bducatlon,"  and  Inserting  **. 
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VMjor,  duklmum  of  tlM  Oounon.  mambw 
fl(  tb«  Ot>uuuB  and  Board  ot  ■OucvtloH,''. 


(11)  SMMon  !«<«)  of  •oeh  Act  to 
to  nad  M  toOowi: 

"(d)  In  tba  VMBt  tbst  any  oflohri,  otlMT 
th*n  tha  I>al«g»te,  MBjor,  otudnimn  of  tbo 
Ooutuea,  iiMnrtMr  of  tbm  Oonnon,  member  of 
tba  BoMrd  at  Bduc»tk>n,  or  m  winner  of  • 
primary  dectkni  for  tbe  office  of  Delegate, 
lAayor,  Obatrman  of  ttie  OotineU,  or  mem- 
ber at  the  Ooanell,  elected  prmnant  to  this 
Ax;t  dlee.  rantgas,  or  becomes  imable  to  eerre 
during  bla  or  her  term  of  office  leaving  no 
petaoa  elected  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  tiM  unexpired  term  of 
office,  the  successor  or  suocesaors  to  serve 
the  remainder  of  such  term  shall  be  chosen 
pursuant  to  the  roles  of  the  duly  authorized 
party  oommlttee.  except  that  such  successor 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  this 
Act  for  such  office.  In  the  event  that  su<:h  a 
vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of  a  rsnrtlrtate 
for  the  office  of  Delegate,  Mayor,  Ohalnnan 
of  the  Council,  or  member  of  the  Council 
who  has  been  declai«d  the  winner  In  the 
preceding  prlniary  or  party  rumoff  elefitlfoi 
lor  sucta  offloe.  the  vacancy  may  be  Oiled  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  next  gen- 
acal  election  tor  such  office,  by  nomination 
by  the  i>arty  ooounlttee  o<  ths  party  which 
iiam1nat.ert  bis  predeoeeaor,  and  by  paying 
the  filing  fee  required  by  seeUon  8(1)  of  tbls 
Aot.  In  the  event  that  such  a  vacancy  occurs 
In  the  office  of  Delegate  more  than  twelve 
B^onths  before  the  expiration  of  Its  term  of 
office,  the  Board  shall  call  special  siecttons 
to  fin  such  vacancy  ioz  the  rsmaJnclar  of  Its 
term  of  office." 

(12)  Section  10(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  InserUng  "(1)"  Inunedlately  before 
"Whenever",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
offloe  ot  Chairman  of  the  Oonndl,  member  of 
ibe  Oounell  elected  from  a  ward,  or  member 
oi  the  Oouactl  at  large,  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  at  the  next  ganeral  election  for  any 
of  the  oAoes  oi  Chairman  at  the  Council. 
BMmbcr  of  the  Council  from  a  ward,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  at  large,  which  oocun 
more  than  ninety-nine  days  after  such  va- 
cancy oocun.  In  the  caas  of  the  offloe  of 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by 
aervtng  as  Chairman  until  the  unexpired 
teorm  oC  the  vacant  office  ends,  or  until  Jan- 
uary 3  next  following  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  serve  the  remainder  ot 
such  unexpired  term,  vrhlcbever  occur*  first. 
In  the  case  ot  the  ofllce  of  member  c<  the 
Council  from  a  ward,  or  a  member  of  the 
Council  at  large,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  imex- 
plred  term  of  the  vacant  oOoe  ends  or  until 
January  3  next  following  tlis  data  ot  the 
election  ot  a  person  to  serve  the  remainder 
ot  Buob  une^>lred  term,  whichever  occurs 
first.  A  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  va- 
cancy shall  hold  offlce  for  the  duration  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  office  to  which  he  was 
elected.  Any  person  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  have  th  s^me  qaallOeattoae 
for  holding  such  offlce  as  were  required  of 
his  Inunedlate  predecessor. 

"(B)  When  a  vacancy  In  an  unexpired  term 
for  an  at-l&rge  position  Is  being  filled  at  the 
■ame  general  election  as  one  or  more  fun- 
term  at-large  posltlona,  the  succeesful  can- 
didate or  candtdatee  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  general  election,  or  In  the 
runoff  election  If  a  runoff  etectlon  is  neces- 
sary, shall  be  declared  elected  to  the  full- 
term  poattton  or  poeltloos,  and  any  candidate 
declared  elected  at  the  general  eleettoa  shall 
for  this  purpose  be  dsemsd  to  have  received 
a  higher  number  of  votes  than  any  candidate 
elected  in  the  runoC  electtan.'* 

( 13)  The  first  sentence  of  section  Id  of  such 
Act  Is  sifMiivlert  to  read  as  foDows:  "Mo  per- 
son shall  be  a  candidate  for  more  than  one 
cOee  on  the  Board  of  Idueatlon  or  the  Dl^ 


trlot  Oonndl  In  any  election  for  mamben  of 
the  Board  of  Bdoesthm  or  Oonnctl,  and  no 
jwnwD  Shan  be  a  oaadldata  fcr  mere  than 
on*  cOoc  Ob  the  OcnmcU  In  any  primary 
elactlan.'* 

(14)  BactKm  IS  of  tatih  Act  Is  amiwvUd 
(I)  by  designating  the  existing  text  of  such 
section  as  subsection  (a) .  and  (3)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foDovlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Ifo  person  who  Is  holding  the  offlce  of 
Uayor.  Delegate,  chairman  of  the  CouncU, 
member  of  the  Council  or  member  of  the 
School  Board  shall,  while  holding  such  of- 
flce, be  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  any  other 
ot  such  offices  In  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion, unless  the  term  oi  the  office  which  be 
so  holds  exptrss  <xa  or  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  he  would  be  ellgibU.  If  elected  In  such 
primary  or  geasral  election,  to  take  the  office 
with  respert  to  which  such  election  Is  hSLd." 

aac.  ma.  NetwltkstandUig  any  other  pro- 
vtaksB  at  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
DtMrtct  OdumU  sbaU  have  iurtodletion  to 
)eg1sls»s  with  respect  to  matters  Invoking 
or  I  elating  to  aleotlooa  In  the  Dlstrlet  of 
OolnniMa.  subject  to  the  provlsloos  of  eeo- 
Uon  80«.  ssctton  401  <d>,  and  subeectiona  (g) 
and  (h)  ot  aeetton  Stas  ot  thU  Act. 

TITLK  I MISCEIiAIfBOUB 

tnarTMSTTTS  wrrn  nvrrxD  statxs 
Sac.  901.  (a)  For  tiie  purpose  of  preventing 
duplloatton  of  effort  or  for  the  purpose  of 
otherwise  promoting  efficiency  and  eoonomy, 
any  Federal  officer  or  agency  may  furnish 
ssrvlces  to  the  District  goremment  and  any 
Dtatrlst  cffioer  or  agancy  may  furnish  serv- 
loes  to  Uks  Fsderal  OovermDent.  Bxoept  where 
the  terms  and  oondlUons  governing  the  fur- 
nlshmg  or  such  servlees  are  prescribed  by 
other  provisions  of  taw,  such  servlcee  shall 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  an  i^rssment  (1) 
negotiated  by  the  rederal  and  Dtstrlot  au- 
thorltlss  concerned,  and  (3)  ^proved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  by  the  Mayor.  Bach  such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  the  eost  of  furnish- 
ing such  services  shall  be  borne  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  subsection  (c)  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  such  servlcee  are  furnished 
at  ratee  or  charges  bsaed  on  the  sctual  cost 
of  furnishing  such  services. 

(b)  For  ths  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
agreement  negotiated  and  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  any  District  officer  or 
agency  may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any 
of  his  or  Its  functions  to  any  Federal  officer 
or  agency,  and  any  Federal  officer  or  agency 
may  In  the  agreement  delegate  any  of  bis  or 
Its  functions  to  any  District  officer  or  agency. 
Any  function  so  delegated  may  be  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

(c)  The  coet  of  each  Federal  officer  and 
agency  in  furnishing  services  to  the  Dis- 
trict pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
figreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Council  to  the  District  officers  and  agen- 
cies to  which  such  services  are  furnished.  The 
costs  to  each  District  officer  and  agency  In 
furnishing  services  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  pursuant  to  any  rnch  agreement  shall 
be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  out  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  Congrens  or  other  funds  available  to  the 
Federal  officers  and  agencies  to  which  such 
services  are  furnished. 

PXBSONAL  DrrXKKST   IN  CONTSACTS  OR 
TSAKBACnONS 

Sec.  0Oa.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict who  Is  convicted  of  a  vlotatkm  ot  sec- 
tion 308  of  title  Ig,  United  States  Code.  sbaU 
forfeit  his  office  or  position. 

coto'sirasTsnf  raoM  mom  thaw  om 

WDTjmcm 

erne.  MM.  (a)   Bxoept  as  provided  In  thla 

Aot,  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  aerre  or 

to  reoMve  eompeosattoB  as  a  member  at  tbm 


Board  of  ElecUoos  baoause  he  ooeopilss  aa- 
other  office  or  position  or  because  he  raeslvia 
compensation  (including  retirement  oom- 
pen—tton)  from  knothar  Kmica. 

(b)  The  light  to  another  oflloe  or  posi- 
tion or  to  compensation  from  anotbar  aouzoe 
otherwise  secured  to  such  a  person  under 
the  laws  of  the  TTnltad  States  SbaD  not  be 
abridged  by  the  fact  of  bla  servloe  or  r«- 
celpt  of  compensation  as  a  member  of  such 
Board.  If  such  service  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  such 
other  office  or  position. 


Sac.  9*4.  Tile  Vaited  States  CtvO  Servlsa 
OofamlBsloii  Is  hereby  anthoilaed  to  advtss 
and  assist  the  Mayor  and  the  OooBcfl  In  tlM 
further  derrtofifnefit  of  the  merit  eyateas  rs- 
qtitred  by  eectton  4Mf8)  and  the  said  COn- 
mlasloB  Is  aathorlBsd  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  ttte  Dtatrlot  goverameat  to  ssake 
avafiaMe  Its  registers  of  eilglMes  sa  a  recruit- 
ing source  to  fill  Dlstrlet  positions  as  needed. 
The  eoarte  at  any  speelAc  sui  ilous  fumMsed 
by  the  Civil  Oei  ikie  OoBunlsslon  amy  be  oom- 
peoaated  for  under  the  provlskms  of  sectton 
901  at  this  Act. 

TTTLX  X— StTCCXaSIOW  IN 

oovzaNMSirr 


TKAMl 


or  rmMMotnm.,  ramaaiT, 
Ajia  rmns 


Bmc.  1001.  (a)  In  ea^h  caae  of  tbe  trans- 
fer, by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  of  funetloBs 
to  the  CouncU,  to  the  Mayor,  or  to  any 
agency  or  officer,  there  are  hereby  transferred 
(as  of  the  time  of  such  transfer  ot  func- 
tions) to  the  Conncll,  to  the  Mayor,  to  such 
agency,  or  to  the  agency  of  which  such  officer 
Is  the  head,  for  uee  in  the  administration 
at  the  functions  of  the  Oonnefi  or  each 
agency  or  officer,  the  personnel  (except  the 
Commissioner  ot  the  District  of  Odumbla, 
the  Assistant  to  the  Oonunlasloner,  the 
Chairman  ot  the  District  ot  Columbia  Conn- 
cU,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia Councfl,  the  other  members  thereof, 
all  of  whose  offices  are  abolished  by  this 
Act) ,  property,  records,  and  unexpendod  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  and  other  funds, 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  so 
transferred . 

(b)  If  any  question  arises  In  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  subsection  (a), 
such  question  shall  be  decided — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  functions  transferred 
from  a  Federal  officer  or  agency,  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  functions  (A)  by 
the  Council,  or  In  such  manner  as  the  Coun- 
cU shall  provide.  If  such  functions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  CouncU.  and  (B)  by  the  Mayor 
of  such  functions  are  transferred  to  him  or 
to  any  other  officer  or  agency. 

(c)  Any  of  the  personnel  transferred  to 
the  CouncU.  the  Mayor,  or  any  agency  by 
this  section  which  the  CouncU  or  the  bead 
of  such  agency  shall  find  to  be  In  excess  of 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  or  his  functions  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  law,  be  retraualerred  to  other  po- 
sitions in  the  District  or  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  or  be  separated  from  the  service. 

(d>  No  officer  or  employee  shaU,  by  rea- 
son of  his  transfer  by  this  Act  or  his  separa- 
tion from  servloe  under  this  Act,  be  de- 
prived of  a  clvU  service  status  held  by  him 
prior  to  such  transfer  or  any  right  of  appeal 
or  review  he  may  have  by  reason  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  service. 

naSTIWC  OTATDTSS,  tXaCLATIONS,  AJfV  OTB^ 

Acnows 
Sac.  1002.  (a)  Any  statute,  regulation,  or 
other  action  In  respect  of  (and  any  regula- 
tion cT  other  action  Issued,  made,  taken,  or 
granted  by)  any  officer  or  agency  from  wbloli 
any  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act  Shall, 
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except  to  the  extent  modified  or  made  In- 
applicable by  or  under  authority  of  law, 
continue  in  effect  as  If  such  transfer  had 
not  been  made;  but  after  such  transfer,  ref- 
erences In  such  statute,  regulation,  or  other 
action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from  which 
a  transfer  Is  made  by  this  Act  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  which  the  transfer  Is  made. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"other  action"  includes,  without  limitation, 
any  rule,  order,  contract,  compact,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  grant,  authoriza- 
tion, permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  speciflcally  provided 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  appUcabUity  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  of  i>er- 
sonnel  legislation  relating  to  the  District 
government  untU  such  time  as  the  CouncU 
may  otherwise  elect  to  provide  equal  or 
equivalent  coverage  as  provided  In  section 
402(4). 

PKNDtNG    ACTIONS    AND    PXOCXEDINOa 

Sec.  1003.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by 
or  against  any  officer  or  agency  In  his  or 
Its  official  capacity  or  in  relation  to  the 
exercise  of  his  or  Its  official  functions,  shaU 
abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  thla  Act;  but  the  court,  un- 
less it  determines  that  the  survival  of  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  settlement  of  the 
questions  Involved,  shall  allow  the  same  to 
be  maintained,  with  such  substitutions  as 
to  parties  as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  No  administrative  aotion  or  proceed- 
ing lawfully  conunenoed  shall  abate  solely 
by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  but  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  continued  with  such  sub- 
stitutions as  to  parties  and  officers  or 
agencies  as  are  appropriate. 

VACANCIES    aXStTLTINO    rROM     ABOLISHMENT    OF 

omcES  or  commissioner  and  assistant  to 

THE  COMMISSIONES 

Sec.  1004.  Until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
after  the  first  Mayor  takes  offlce  under  this 
Act  no  vacancy  occurring  in  any  District 
agency  by  reason  of  section  321,  abolishing 
the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, ShaU  affect  the  power  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  such  agency  to  exercise  Its 
functions;  but  such  agency  may  take  action 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  holding 
offloe  vote  in  favor  of  It. 

TITLE  XI— SEPARABIUTY  OF  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1101.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Mr 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
olrc\misit«moe  Is  held  InvaUd,  the  remainder 
of  the  Aot  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

TTTLE  Xn— TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS 

POWEBS  or  ths  PKESmENT  DTTXINQ 
TKANSmON  PBtlOD 

Sec.  1201.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  take  such  action  during  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  dato  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  District  Ooimcll,  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  otherwise,  wtth  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  funotlons  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  as  he  deems 
Jieoeesary  to  enable  the  Board  of  Elections 
properly  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

REIMBURSABLE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THX  DISTRICT 

Sbc.  1202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  advance 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sum  of 
•760,000,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  uae  (1)  la 
paying  the  e^^ensea  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 


tions (Including  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof) ,  and  ( 3 )  In  otherwise  carry- 
ing Into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tixt  full  amount  expended  out  of  the 
money  advanced  pursu&nt  to  this  section 
shaU  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States, 
without  Intorest,  during  the  seoond  flsocJ 
year  which  begins  after  the  effective  date 
of  title  V,  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  0)lumbla. 

TITLE  XIII — EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Erracnvx  dates 

Sec.  1301.  (a)  As  used  In  this  titie  and 
title  xrv  the  term  "charter"  means  titles 
I  to  XI,  both  Inclusive. 

(b)  the  Charter  shall  take  effect  only  If 
accepted  pursuant  to  title  xrv.  If  the  charter 
is  so  accepted,  it  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  it  Is  ac- 
cept«d  (as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
1406)  except  that — 

(1)  psrt  2  of  titie  in  and  title  V  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  day  upon  which  the  CouncU 
members  first  elected  take  office; 

(2)  section  402  shall  take  effect  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  of- 
fice; and 

(3)  title  Vll  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  next  after 
the  Mayor  first  elected  takes  office  and  with 
resiject  to  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Titles  xn,  Xin,  and  XIV  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  day  following  the  date  on  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE     xrv — SUBMISSION     OF     CHARTER 
FOR  REFERENDUM 

Sec.  1401.  On  a  dato  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Elections,  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
referendum  (in  this  titie  referred  to  as  the 
"charter  referendum")  shall  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  the  registered  qualified 
voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  accept  the 
charter. 

BOARD    or   SLBCnONS 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  In  addition  to  Its  other  du- 
ties, the  Board  of  Elections  established  under 
the  District  Election  Act  of  1965  shall  con- 
duct the  charter  referendum  and  certify  the 
results  thereof  as  provided  In  this  title. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
section  does  not  otherwise  take  effect  unless 
the  charter  Is  accepted  under  this  titie,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  titie  vm  of  this  Act 
shall  govern  the  Board  of  Elections  In  the 
performance  of  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 
applicabiutt  or  titlx  vm 

Sec.  1403.  Except  as  otherwise  Indicated  In 
this  title,  the  provisions  of  title  vm  of  this 
Act  shall  to  the  extent  applicable  govern  aU 
aspects  (Including,  but  not  solely,  the  reg- 
istration and  qualification  of  voters,  the 
method  of  voting,  recounts  and  contests,  and 
election  violations)  of  the  referendum  elec- 
tion herein,  notwlthsttmdlng  the  fact  that 
such  title  vm  does  not  otherwise  take  effect 
unless  the  Charter  Is  accepted. 

CHABTKR    REFERENDUM    BALLOT:    NOTICE    OF 
VOTtNO 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  charter  referendum  bal- 
lot shall  contain  the  following,  with  a  blank 
space  appropriately  filled: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act,  en- 
acted ,  proposes  to  esUbllsh  a  new 
charter  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
provides  that  the  charter  shall  take  effect 
only  if  It  Is  accepted  by  the  registered  quaU- 
fied  voters  of  the  District  In  this  referendum. 

"By  Indicating  In  one  of  the  squares  pro- 
vided below,  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
the  charter. 

D  For  the  charter 

Q  Against  the  charter". 

(b)  Voting  may  be  by  paper  ballot  or  by 
voting  machine.  The  Board  of  Elections  may 
make  such  changes  In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  charter  referendum  baUot  as  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of 
voting  machines  If  such  machines  are  used. 


(c)  Not  lees  than  five  days  before  the  date 
of  charter  referendum,  the  Boaxd  of  Elec- 
tions ShaU  maU  to  each  person  registered  ( 1 ) 
a  sample  of  the  charter  referendum  ballot, 
and  (2)  Information  showing  the  poUlng 
place  of  such  pterson  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting. 

(d)  Not  less  than  one  day  before  the  char- 
ter referendum,  the  Bocu-d  of  Elections  shall 
publish,  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  list 
of  the  poUIng  places  and  the  date  and  hours 
of  voting. 

ACCEPTANCE    OH    NONACCEPTANCE    OF   CHASTER 

Sec.  1406.  (a)  If  a  majority  of  the  regis- 
tered qualified  voters  voting  in  the  charter 
referendum  vote  for  the  charter  the  chart«r 
ShaU  be  considered  accepted  as  of  the  time 
the  Board  of  Elections  certifies  the  result  of 
the  charter  referendum  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)- 

(b)  The  Board  of  Elections  shaU,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter 
referendum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

TITLE  XV — TTTLE  OF  ACT 
SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  1501.  This  Act,  divided  Into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  table  of  contents,  and 
including  the  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  which  is  a  part  of  such  Act,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act". 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  that  the  galleries  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  SYMINOTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Louisisma,  the  Honorable 
F.  Edward  Hubert,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  had 
his  portrait  unveiled  this  afternoon  and  I 
went  over  to  see  this  imveillng  in  the 
committee  room.  Inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  there  to 
grace  the  occasion,  all  telephones  into 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  room 
were  shut  off.  Therefore,  the  Senate  cloak 
room  was  unable  to  let  me  know  that  the 
vote  was  proceeding  on  this  bill  for  home 
rule  for  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia.  Let  the 
Record  show  that  if  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


QUORUM  CAli 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREaSIDma  officer.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  VlrglnU.  Mr.  Presl- 
dait,  for  the  purpoae  of  making  It  the 
pendlnv  budneH — with  no  further  actloa 
thereon  today — I  ask  tmanlmous  eonaent 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  332,  8. 
215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  bill  wiU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

A  bill  (S.  316)  to  provide  procedures  for 
CAlllng  eonatltatlonsl  cooTentlona  tot  pro- 
jKjslng  anvandmenU  to  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
lalaturea  of  two-tlilrda  of  the  States,  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  ttie  ConstltvUon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  conjsideratlon  of 
the  bin? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Ull.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  page  4, 
line  12.  after  the  word  "section'',  to  strike 
out  "8"  and  insert  "6";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

8.  315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Xepresentativei  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  '•federal  Constitutional 
Oonyentlon  Procedures  Act". 

APPLICATIONS    FOB    CONSTITtmONAL 
CONVINTION 

Ssc.  3.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  In  mak- 
ing appileaUon  to  the  Congrew  for  a  oon- 
stltatlonal  convvntlon  undar  artlele  V  of  the 
Ooostttutton  of  the  United  8t«tes  on  and 
after  the  enactmant  of  ttus  Act,  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  pursuant  to  this  Act  stating,  in 
•ubstanca,  tliat  the  leglslatur*  requests  the 
calling  of  a  conrentlon  for  the  pur]>ose  of 
proposing  one  or  more  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PBOCXDUKE 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Pot  the  poipose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  sectiOD  3 
and  section  6,  the  State  Isglslatur*  ahail  fol- 
low the  rules  of  procedure  that  govern  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  by  that  legislature, 
but  without  the  need  for  approval  of  the  leg- 
islature's action  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State. 

(b)  Questions  eonoernlng  the  adoption  at 
a  State  reeolatlon  oognlsable  under  this  Act 
shall  be  determinabia  by  the  Coogreaa  oC  the 
United  States  and  Its  decisions  thereon  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

TaAMSMtrrAL  or  appucatioms 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  tlM 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  a  Stat*  of  s 
resolution  to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State,  or  tf  there  be  no  such  ofBcer, 
the  person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law 
with  such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  of  ths  United  States  two  copies  of 
the  application,  one  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker 
of  tlM  House  of  BflpreaentattTsa. 

(b)  Bach  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)   the  title  of  the  resolution; 

(3)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution  signed 
by  the  presiding  oBcsr  of  each  ho<iia«  of  the 
Stat«  legMatnr*;  and 

(3)  tha  data  cm  wlUeh  the  legtolatups 
adopted  tha  naoiutlon;  and  shaU  be  aooom- 
p&niad  by  a  oartUicata  of  tha  aacretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as 


Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, eartuying  that  the  application  ac- 
curately sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
(c)  Within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  applleattoB,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Hotiae  of  Rapr*- 
sentatlves  shall  report  to  the  House  of  which 
he  Is  presiding  oflleer,  identifying  the  State 
making  application,  the  subject  of  the 
appllcattoB,  and  the  immber  of  States  then 
having  made  application  on  such  subject. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Baprasentatlvee  shall  jointly 
cause  copies  of  such  application  to  be  sent  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
legislature  of  every  other  State  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

syracrivB  pssioo  or  ArpucAnoM 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Cong^reas  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  resdnded 
by  the  State  laglstaturs,  shall  remain  effective 
for  aarven  fwkanlar  years  after  the  data  It  Is 
received  by  the  Oongreaa,  except  that  when- 
ever within  a  period  of  aeven  calendar  years 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  several  States  have 
each  submitted  an  application  calling  for  a 
oonstitotlonal  convention  on  the  same  sub- 
ject all  such  applications  shall  racnaln  In 
affect  until  the  Oongraaa  has  taken  action  on 
a  concurrent  resolatkm,  pursuant  to  section 
e.  calling  for  a  oonstltutlonal  convention. 

(b)  A  State  may  readnd  Its  appUcatlon 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
resolution  of  resdaaioB  In  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  in  sections  S  and  4, 
except  that  no  such  reeclsaion  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  to  any  valid  application  nuMle  for  a 
oonstltutlonal  convention  upon  any  subject 
after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  valid  applica- 
tions pending  before  the  Ccoigrees  seeking 
amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  the  rescission  of 
a  State's  application  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  ths  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others.  Including  State  and  Federal  courts. 

cAixnrs  aw  a  coMeiiiuiioMAi,  ooarvsMTiOM 
Sac. «.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  tha  House 
of  Bepresentatlves  to  maintain  a  record  of 
all  applleatlooa  received  by  tlie  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  States  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  ootMtltuttotial  oonventlon  upon  each 
subject.  Whenever  ^>pUcaUoas  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  nuwe  of  tlie  States  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  have  been  received,  the 
Secretary  and  tiie  Clerk  sliaU  so  report  in 
writing  to  ttM  otBoer  to  wtaom  those  appUoa- 
tlons  were  transmitted,  and  such  oOoar 
thereupon  slkall  announce  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  wiileh  be  Is  an  officer  the  sub- 
stance of  such  report-  It  shaU  tte  the  duty 
of  sticb  House  to  determine  ttMut  there  are  la 
effect  valid  applications  made  by  two-thirds 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. If  either  House  of  the  Congress  deter- 
mines, upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  re- 
ix>rt  or  of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed 
to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Congress,  thait 
there  are  in  effect  valid  applications  made  by 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the 
caning  of  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
the  same  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
that  House  to  agree  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Federal 
constitutional  convention  upon  that  subject. 
Each  such  concurrent  resolution  shall  (1) 
designate  the  place  and  time  of  rw^ting  of 
the  convention,  and  (3)  set  forth  ths  nature 
of  the  amandmenrt  or  amendments  for  the 
consideration  of  wlileh  the  oonventkm  is 
oalied.  A  copy  of  each  such  ooaicurvsnt  raao- 
lotlon  agreed  te  by  both  Boasss  of  the  Ooa- 
greas  shaB  lie  tranaaoltted  forthwith  to  tha 


Oovemor  and  to  the  presiding  offloer  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
Utter  than  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

raixesTVB 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  stiail  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  Is  entitled  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress.  In  each 
State  two  delegates  shall  be  elected  at  large 
and  one  delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each 
congressional  district  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided  by  State  law.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
in  a  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor  of  tliat  State. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  offloer,  the  person 
ciiarged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of  ths 
United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
elected  or  apptolnted  by  the  Governor  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priv- 
ileged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
a  session  of  the  convention,  and  m  goii^  to 
and  returning  froaa  the  sanM;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  m  tlM  oonventlon  tliey  sttali 
not  be  queatloned  In  any  other  ptattm. 

(d)  Bach  delegate  ahall  receive  campoDsa* 
tlon  for  each  day  of  sarvloe  and  aball  be 
compensated  for  traveling  and  related  ex- 
penses. Provlalon  shall  be  made  therafor  la 
the  ooncurrent  reaolatlon  '<^H''g  the  oonven- 
tlon. The  oonventlon  shall  fix  the  mmipenaa- 
Uon  of  employees  of  the  oonvantUxi. 

coNVxmiro  ths  ootrvRrrroiv 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  oonstltu- 
tlonal convention.  He  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the  oonven- 
tlon and  shall  preside  until  the  delegatea 
elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  preside 
thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each  dele- 
gate shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which  he 
ShaU  be  committed  during  the  conduct  of  the 
convention  to  refrain  from  proposing  or  east- 
ing bis  vote  In  favor  of  sny  propoaed  amend- 
ment to  the  Ooostltntion  of  ths  United  Statss 
relating  to  any  snbjeot  which  Is  not  nasnad 
or  deecrlt>ed  In  tlte  ooneurrenS  teadutlon  of 
the  Oosigress  by  which  the  eonvantion  was 
called.  Upon  the  election  of  permanent  of- 
ficers of  the  ooBva&tlan,  the  natnes  of  saoh 
offloets  ahall  be  tranamlttad  to  the  Praaldaat 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Bouse 
of  BepresentaUvea  i>y  the  elected  prssM 
officer  of  the  convenUcn.  Fartha 
Ings  of  ths  convention  shall  Im  eondueted  la 
accordance  with  such  rules,  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  as  the  convention  may  adopt. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  sp- 
proprtated  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary 
for  the  jmyment  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
ShaU  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  each  eseeutlv*  departmsiit  and 
agency  shall  provida  snch  information  and 
assistance,  as  the  convention  may  requke, 
upon  written  reqiMst  made  by  the  elected 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 

PMIM  aSillia  OP  TKX  COWVSNTIOK 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention,  including  the  proposal 
of  amendments,  each  delegate  shall  haw  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  Its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  Its  pro- 
ceedings within  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its 
first  meeting  unless  the  period  is  extended 
t>y  the  Coiigi  sea  by  oeneurrent  leaeltitSon. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termlna- 
tton  of  the  proeeedtngs  of  the  convention,  ttis 
presiding  eOocr  sban  tiansmlt  to  the  Artfd- 
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vlst  of  the  united  Btataa  all  reeerds  of  of- 
ficial proceedings  of  the  convention. 


Sec 


raopoasL  or 
10.  (a)  Kseept  ss  provided  in  sabsec- 


tlon  (b)  of  this  saetlcBi,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  fxtspoms  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  proposs  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  nature  different  from  that  stated  In  the 
concurrent  resolution  calling  the  convention. 
Questions  arising  under  tills  subsection  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  decisions  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  ail  others,  Including  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts. 

APPBOVAI.   BT    THX   OOMORESS    AND    TBAMSMrrTAI, 
TO    THX   STATES    POB    BATXTICATIOII 

Sec.  II.  (a)  Tbe  presiding  oflleer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
termination  of  its  proceeding,  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  exact  text  of  any  amendment  or 
amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  convention. 

(b)  (I)  Whenever  a  constltutlooal  conven- 
tion oalied  under  this  Act  Itas  transosltted  to 
the  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  Jointly,  shall  transmit  such  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices tipon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  ninety  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congreaa  following  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
amendment  unlesa  wltMn  that  period  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  agreed  to  (A)  a 
concurrent  resolution  directing  tha  earlier 
transmission  of  such  amendnkent  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  spe^fy- 
Ing  In  accosdance  with  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution the  manner  in  which  such  anaend- 
ment  atiall  l>e  ratified,  or  (B)  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  that  the  Oongreaa  dlsap- 
provea  the  submission  of  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States  because  such  pro- 
posed amendments  relates  to  or  includes  a 
subject  which  differs  from  or  was  not  In- 
cluded among  the  subjects  named  or  de- 
scribed In  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  conventloi),was  called, 
or  l)ecause  the  procedures  foUowed  by  the 
convention  in  proposing  the  amendment 
were  not  In  substantial  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  measure  agreed 
to  by  the  Congress  which  expreaaea  disap- 
proval of  any  such  proposed  amendment  for 
any  other  reason,  or  without  a  statement  of 
any  reason,  shall  relive  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  (A)  the  continuity  of  a  s«a- 
slon  of  the  Congress  shall  be  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congreas  sme  die,  and 
<B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  at  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  period  of 
ninety  days. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  AdnUn- 
iatrator  shall  transmit  forthwith  to  each  of 
the  several  States  a  duly  certified  copy 
thereof,  a  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congreas 
which  prescrlbea  the  time  within  which  and 
the  manner  In  which  such  amendment  shall 
be  ratified,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act. 

SATIPICATIOir  OV  PSOPOSKD  AMKHDMSMTS 

Sbc.  13. (a)  Any  amendment  propoaed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  Um  States 
In  aocordaaoe  with  the  provlateiM  at  thte  Aet 
ShaU  be  valid  for  aU  mtents  and  puipoeaa  as 
part  of  the  Ooaatttution  of  the  umted  States 
when  duly  ratified  by  tliree-fourtiM  of  the 
States  in  the  manner  and  withla  tlss  time 
specified. 

(b)  Acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  oonven- 


tlon or  by  State  legislative  action  as  the  Con- 
greas may  direct  or  as  spedfled  m  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  ratify- 
ing proposed  aaasndmanta  tiaaaatttsd  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  Stats  legisla- 
tures sliall  adopt  their  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Any  State  action  ratifying  a  propoaed 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitutlon  sbaU  be  valid 
without  the  assent  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State. 

(c)  Except  ss  otherwise  prescribed  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress,  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  ConatituUon 
shall  become  valid  when  ratified  l>y  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  submission  thereof  to  the  States,  or 
within  such  other  period  of  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  such  proposed  an^ndment. 

(d)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
is  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  propoeed  amendment 
to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Oei  vices. 

KESCISSIOM  or  BATinCATlOV 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  State  may  reaelnd  its 
ratification  of  a  propoaed  amendment  by  the 
same  processes  t)y  which  it  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  except  tlutt  no  State  may 
rescind  when  there  are  existing  valid  rati- 
fications of  such  amendment  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  propoeed 
amendment  even  tlMugh  it  previoudy  may 
have  rejected  the  same  prt^^oaai. 

(c)  Questions  concerning  State  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  amendmenta  proposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  l>e  determined  solely  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  decisions  shall 
be  binding  on  all  others,  mcludlng  State  and 
Federal  courts. 

PBOCLAMATIOM    0»    CONSTTrTTTIONAI. 
AMXmtMKNTS 

Sec  14.  The  Adminlstratar  at  Oeneral 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratlfled  a  propoaed  amendawnt 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

EFPECTTVE    DATE    OP    AMENDMSM IS 

Sec.  16.  An  amendment  pimpaav^  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  umted  States  stiaU  l>e 
effective  from  the  date  q>eclfled  therein  or, 
if  no  date  Is  specified,  then  on  the  date  on 
which  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  for  m  article  V,  tias  rati- 
fied the  same. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  AND  CONSIDERA- 
TION  OP  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  Immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognltloD  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  bosiness 
of  not  to  exceed  SO  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
then  unfinished  business,  S.  215. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vliginla.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  mlnorltgr  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  the  dtBttngui^ied 
acting  majority  leader  tell  me  whether 
anymore  votes  are  expected  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  at  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, no  more  votes  are  expected  todsor, 
and  I  am  aathorlxed  by  the  majority  lead- 
er to  state  that  f(^lowlng  action  by  the 
Senate  on  S.  215 — the  bill  to  provide  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  Is  pres- 
ently the  pending  business — the  Senate 
will  proceed,  in  all  likelihood,  to  consider 
the  following  measures,  which  are  on 
the  calendar,  and  probably  In  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

S.  1151,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment 
contract  with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Sup- 
ply Corp.,  San  Angelo  project.  Texas. 

B.R.  6815.  an  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
nuuiceting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

S.  2042.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a 
Judgment  tn  favor  of  the  Shoshone  In- 
dian Tribe. 

May  I  add,  Mr,  President,  In  further 
response  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  considera- 
tion of  the  measures  which  I  have  out- 
lined for  action  tomorrow — with  the  ex- 
ception of  S.  215,  which  Is  the  i>endlng 
business — win  be  subject,  of  course,  to 
further  consultations  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
^Km.  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Wesi  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (a^ 
S  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, Octobor  13.  1971,  at  13  noon. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis. 
tinguished  acting  majority  leader  yield? 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  October  12.  1971: 

Natiomai,  OcxAinc  aks  AncospmEBXc 

AmtnasTBATmir 

Subject  to  quallAoatlona  provldad  by  law, 
the  f oUowlag  tor  psrmanant  appoUttmant  to 
the  gradaa  Indleated  In  tha  National  Ooaanic 
and  Atntoapherle  Administration: 
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To  b«  Ugutenanta 

Carl  R.  Batman.  Jr. 

Jobn  W.  DaOort*. 

Ik  Txa  Aim  Fobcx 

lila,j.  Ova..  01«im  A.  K«nt,  saS-lO-aOMFR, 
RaguUr  Air  Force,  to  b*  Malgnad  to  »  po- 
altlon  of  Importanoa  and  responsibility  dea- 
lcn*ted  bj  th«  Frealdant  in  Um  gnid*  of 
lieutenant  general  under  the  provUlone  of 
Mctloa  8008.  title  10  of  the  United  Btotee 
Code. 

In  thi  Aemt 

The  foUoiwln^-nanMd  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  llat  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  proTlslonB  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
•eotlon  8983: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Arthur  William  Oberbeck.  061-3»- 
7478,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (majw  gen- 
eral, Unltml  Statee  Army) . 

In  thx  Axmt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  speolfled,  under  the 
proTlsloos  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3394  and  3311 : 
To    be   major 

Bailey.  Bruce  H.,  343341880. 

Butklewlcs,  Edward  J..  303387307. 

HUUng,  Harry  S..  Jr.,  331380879. 

La  Folletrte,  Bruoe  F.,  833341888. 

Bo»ch,  Dick  E..  438367198. 

BBymonakl.  Zdzlslaw,  480733933. 

Williams.  Leonard  R.,  368403143. 

To   be   captain 

Beltran.  Normandy  B.,  154448261. 
Bobannon,  WllUam  H.,  416483488. 
Canale,  Angelo  A..  186361601. 
CaraTalho.  Sarlo  J.,  B76381107. 
ChestM-.  James  T.,  Jr..  092339117. 
Flamenbaum,  Walter,  006333859. 
Ohaed.  Nasser,  113403573. 
OlUey,  Dewey  C.  Jr.,  340881980. 
Laramore.  Robert  E.,  367483910. 
Laearus,  Barry  A..  320386898. 
PeanaU,  Robert  S..  Jr..  081332899. 
PettlnglU.  Albert  R.,  015308037. 
Pludnskl.  Theodore  E..  355308945. 
Shaw,  John  C,  Jr..  431743384. 
Strange,  Qrady  L..  348544771. 
Taylor.  Rex  A..  536406S14. 

To    be  first   lieutenant 

Allison.  Robert  C.  307340472. 
Arrowsmlth,  David  R..  514444599. 
Bell,  Oary  L..  456880375. 
Benson,  Barton  K.,  444349605. 
Berztns,  Ountis  O..  362403993. 
Blllmaler,  Donald  J.,  303368088. 
Brewaaugh,  Dorothy  J.,  400536429. 
Burleson.  David  O..  441463434. 
Chudomelka.  Lambert  A.,  489466480. 
Cowsert,  Oarrett  T.,  066348238. 
Crlmmlna.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  013336081. 
Cross,  Dennis  D..  463833954. 
Cruce.  Douglas  O.,  364646460. 
Delaney,  Oerald  L..  021327260. 
Delaney,  Russell  J.,  208307490. 
Downing.  Patrick  H.,  417547603. 
DrlskUl.  Thomas  M..  Jr..  344727775. 
Edwards.  David  J..  499467640. 
Ellison,  Michael  8.,  247704039. 
Newton.  Edward  C  ,  IV,  338587371. 
Empson,  Richard  N.,  Jr.,  630384498. 
Passett.  Richard  M..  163303164. 
Gibbons.  David  W..  461681645. 
Orimth,  Stephen  R..  660628981. 
Oruber,  Michael  O..  395425688. 
Hagey.  Antoinette,  399646842. 
Halverson.  Donald  E..  502500636. 
Harris,  Robert  P..  276404829. 
Harris.  William  S..  446466721. 
Hawkins.  Richard  D..  285445078. 
Hershey,  Jacob  R..  n,  205367781. 
Howard.  Daniel  L..  262627873. 
Kadel.  Melvin  C.  617631333. 
Kammerer.  James  W..  404734147. 
Kantorek,  Oertrude  M.,  197381318. 


Keltner,  Kenneth  M.,  487689114. 
Kennedy.  Pat,  Jr.,  478401412. 
Kerwln.  Bruoe  R.,  318468868. 
King,  Raymond  J.,  n,  38884S4B8. 
Klrkla&d,  Stephen  R..  881860704. 
Klugman,  Peter  J.,  101338989. 
Kontrlm,  Bronls  J.,  036338896. 
Kruse.  WUllam  B..  364700683. 
Lanier,  James  R..  360566844. 
Lawn,  Edward  J..  Jr..  033306876. 
Lear,  Charles  S..  489448776. 
Martin.  Robert  F.,  338686038. 
Morgan,  Joe  W..  430543936. 
Morris.  Harold  B..  450633709. 
Nutt.  Hershell  R.,  437046736. 
O'Rourke.  William  H.,  Jr..  364623422, 
Overend.  Robert  K.,  603634767. 
Parker.  Dan  M..  391406803. 
Prybyla,  David  J.,  043366933. 
Ramos,  Jesus.  463649633. 
Reed.  Ronald  B.,  363828659. 
Rlester,  Anthony  C,  353326775. 
Sas.  Martin  S.,  207321501. 
Sayles.  JeCery  A..  433708747. 
Sboltls,  Edward  R.,  651643486. 
Slegel.  Mark  P.,  084381340. 
Sisler.  Oary  L..  377301359. 
Soltau,  John  E..  813803447. 
Stokes.  WUlie  J.,  363631761. 
Tabor,  Oarlton  B..  403608837. 
Takaao,  Bernard  K..  676449193. 
Thlmmeach,  Stephen  W.,  483481826. 
Thompson.  Janet  R..  614486014. 
Weker,  Joseph  C,  318360873. 
Wilkinson,  Rowland  N..  186347044. 
Zatimdt,  Dennis  L.,  306341181. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Cantwell,  Edward  B.,  221288831. 
Carlstedt.  Paul  H.,  360387002. 
Ooonley,  Lewis  S..  Jr.,  086368500. 
Dlmmery,  Hugh  M.,  249822529. 
Eaaor.  Charles  R.,  441481990. 
Fagan.  Alice  K.,  347844866. 
Jones,  Dennis  M.,  373483623. 
Kemmltz,  Joel  D.,  481784848. 
Larson,  WUllam  W.,  604631616. 
Lattimore,  Peter  J..  098884764. 
Lust,  Larry  J..  609633301. 
MaUeck.  George  S.,  048380740. 
Martin.  James  D.,  408683461. 
May.  James  P..  Jr.,  08638O448. 
Mlkel,  TUden  N.,  456733331. 
Mitchell,  Clarence  B..  349780877. 
Nockleby.  Brian  E.,  615506837. 
Nolan.  Michael  P..  044386767. 
Nugent,  NeU  J..  386823357. 
Olson,  Bryan  K.,  032338734. 
Potts,  Joseph  L.,  282403687. 
Richmond.  Terry  L..  817420716. 
Rltz,  Wendall  A.,  383488763. 
Salter,  Cecil  8.,  400844099. 
Serrano,  Alfredo,  082382978. 
SUrk,  Robert  L.,  330363126. 
Starkey.  James  A.,  Jr..  160349647. 
Steward.  Stephen  A.,  290401063. 
Sudnlk,  Michael  P.,  022342218. 
Swartzlander,  David  L.,  184383152. 
White.  George  B.,  238636940. 
Witt,  Thomas  B..  477485816. 
Wootten,  Bradley  Q..  247722165. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provlalaos  of 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  2106. 
3283,  3384,  3288,  3287.  3388.  and  3290: 

Best.  Martin  H.,  369481803. 

Gordon.  John  R.,  038333489. 

Holmes,  Carl  8.,  346381848. 

Jenkins,  Lee  R..  379483600. 

Nelson,  George  R.,  281444174. 

Ruff.  Stephen  P.,  266804S27. 

Batterwhite.  Michael  W..  348840418. 

Seay.  WendeU  O.,  284883394. 

Yellen,  Howard  W.,  048383306. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant,   under   provisions   of    tltl*    10,   United 


SUtes  Code,  sections  2107,  S383.  8284,  8388, 
3387,  3288,  and  8290: 

Adamczyk.  Carl  A.,  109407743. 

Kills,  Robert  A.,  639424868. 

IM    THX    NaVT 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
flcere'  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  cm^  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallfloation  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Drexel  M.  Ace.  Jr.  Wayne  R.  Dapser 

Keith  R.  Albright  Douglas  S.  Daugbtry 

Robert  C.  Allen  Edward  E.  Davies  IV 

James  S.  Anderson        David  M.  Davis 


William  E.  Ary 
George  Ashbrldge  IV 
Robert  J.  Atkenson 
Gilbert  W.  Bailey  II 
Charles  L.  Baker 
Owen  K.  Ball,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Barbor 
Ronald  D.  Barlow 
Ronald  J.  Beelm&n 
WUUam  R.  Beers 
Michael  W.  Belter 
Chris  J.  Belonclx 
MltcheU  J.  Berdlnka 


Michael  J.  Defors 
Alan  G.  Denison 
John  J.  Deschauer 
James  B.  DlclLson 
Michael  D.  Donovan 
Charles  E.  Dorsett 
Barry  C.  Douglas 
Thomas  J.  Drake 
Raymond  M.  DrlsooU, 

Jr. 
Daniel  R.  Edwards 
Emmerson  W. 

Edwards 


Robert  J.  Biedermann  Mark  J.  Edwards 


Ronald  A.  Bifford 
Theodore  A.  Bishop 
TTiomas  F.  Bltto 
Matthew  W. 

Blackledge 
WilUam  K.  Blaine 
Russell  B.  Blume 
Robert  E.  Bondy  HI 
John  C.  Bongaardt 
Gregory  D.  Borgert 
Timothy  W.  Bouch 
James  W.  Boyd 
James  W.  Boyer 
Steven  L. 

Brandenburg 
Bruce  H.  Brothers 
Patrick  J.  Brown 
Richard  M.  Bruns 
Thomas  8.  Burke 
Robert  L.  Bumham 
Gerald  L.  Burr 
John  W.  Bushong 
James  A.  Busslere 
Arthiu-  L.  Butt 
Theodore  Bybel  in 
Patrick  R.  Oafaro 
David  C.  Cahoon 
Jotin  Caldwell 
Stephen  F.  Callahan 
Barry  L.  Campbell 
William  J.  CantweU, 

Jr. 
Lexle  C.  Castleman 
Lee  S.  Chesneau 
Wendell  C.  Chinn 
Patrick  L.  Chrlstman 
Thomas  M.  Clslo 
James  S.  Clark 
Gary  D.  Cline 
Michael  D.  Clutter 
James  H.  Coleman 
Charles  D.  Conover, 

Jr. 
John  J.  Conroy 
Wynn  L.  Coon 
Robert  J.  Cooper 
Bruoe  A.  Cordes 
David  C.  Covert 
Harold  D.  Covert 
Gary  R.  Crawford 
Walter  D  Creech 
Mark  A.  Crim 
Dennis  E.  Crowley 
William  8.  Culler 
Donovan  C.  Cullison 
Robert  B.  Cummlnga 
Timothy  J.  Curley 
Michael  T.  Cygan 
Zblgnlew  A. 

Cymerman 
Joseph  P.  Dal  ton,  Jr. 


Lance  D.  Ehmcke 
Alex  O.  Endres 
Thomas  A.  Engels,  Jr. 
John  R.  Exell 
Llnwood  E.  Farmer, 

Jr. 
Dennis  C.  Federlcl 
Calvin  Fisher 
John  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Fleming, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Flowers,  Jr. 
Jamee  M.  Fowler 
Richard  A.  Franklin 
Richard  L.  Fuller 
Daniel  M.  Furlong 
Michael  L.  Gale 
Joseph  E.  Oalvacky 
George  C.  Garden 
Thomas  L.  Gardner 
James  J.  Oawblll  in 
Claude  P.  Gentll- 

homme 
Paul  A.  Gldo 
John  H.  GUlette 
Michael  G.  Godwin 
James  L.  Goyer  III 
Michael  M.  Graves 
Richard  H.  Gray 
James  T.  Greeno 
Steven  A.  Grelshaber 
Steven  A.  Gusauakis 
Dayton  F.  Hale,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Hall 
John  H.  Hamilton 
Kevin  D.  Hammar 
John  A.  Hanklns 
Christian  P.  Hansen 
WlUiam  R.  Harlow,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Harrington 
Stephen  A.  Hedgepeth 
Joseph  P.  Heine 
Ross  P.  Henderson 
George  A.  Herbert,  Jr. 
Rory  M.  Hermann 
Herbert  I.  Hess,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Hlckson 
Douglas  G.  Hodadon 
Michael  L.  Hoesly 
James  C.  Hoffman 
Nelson  C.  Holly 
Paul  C.  Hoover 
Robert  L.  Hopkins 
Walter  O.  Howard,  Jr. 
Joseph  F.  Hurley,  Jr. 
FrederlckE.  m,  Jr. 
Walter  E.  Ingram 
Jac  D.  Irvine 
Bruce  R.  Jayne 
Joe  C.  Jennings.  Jr. 
Eric  T.  Johnson 
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RofvrD 
John  U. 
Stevsn  11 
Jamas  M. 

Lawrsnes 
jc^B  B.  KSrk 
Terrmnos  J.  Klsla 
Gerald  J.  Kline 
Patrick  B.  KIu«v«r 
David  J.  Knight 
Mark  W.  Koster 
Ronald  R.  Ladd 
Gregory  D.  Landers 
Leslie  K.  Lamp* 
Dennis  N.  Largess 
James  W.  Lawaon 
John  O.  Leggett 
Jamee  M.  Llgon 
Michael  L.  Ullard 
Thomas  R.  Llppert 
MIchad  M.  Uttle 
John  8.  Loekwood 
Paul  D.  Long 
Randal  S.  Luee 
John  M.  Luke 
Dennis  L.  Lundberg 
Patrick  W.  Lyons 
Larry  T.  McAlpln 
John  D.  McCloekey 
Stephen  A. 

McOormlck 
Larry  N.  ISeOuIlot^h 
James  J.  McDonald 
Elton  G.  MoOonn,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  BfeOrath 
Oary  R.  McHogb 
Robert  A.  McKlm 
Donald  B.  MacKenzle 

graham 
Robert  J.  Malaiksy 
Alton  D. 


L. 

John  E. 
RuaasU  A. 
Joseph  S. 
Christopher  J. 

Remshak 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds 
Pblllp  W.  Blobardson 
Steven  D.  Richardson 
Christopher  R.  Rlche 
Ronald  R.  RleiunoBd 
Louis  K.  Roark 
Jamss  R.  Rosmond 
Samiiel  J.  Routaon 
Michael  O.  Rowaon 
Joeefdi    O.    Rugglero, 

Jr. 
WUUam  P.  Ryan,  Jr. 
John  W.  Ryder 
Gregory  B.  Sfuiford 
Michael  J.  Bare 
James  E.  Scarbrough 
Frederick  G.  Schaad 
Jonaitban  B  Sehnsldt 
Thomas  J.  Schmuck- 

er 
Martin  J.  Schnell 
Stewart  W.  Bchrecken- 

gast 
Gregory  W.  Schrsurs 
Joseph  C.  Schweg- 

ma.nn 

Jonathan  M.  Shepard 
TVwiy  C.  Shlpoian 
WUUam  M.  BIgler  m 
Lawrence  O.  Marshall  Lawrence  A.  SUkaltis 


WUllam  F.  Mastro 
Michael  W.  Mather 
Rodney  J.  Meadows, 

Jr. 
George  H.  Mears 
WUUam  A.  Meeley,  Jr. 
Mark  A.  Malnlcoff 
Martin  C.  Menes 
Barton  M.  Manser 
Floy  L.  Metheny 


Charles  £.  Simpson 
Jeffrey  P.  Simpson 
Ralph  D.  Sklano 
Richard  P.  Bkreat 
Gary  W.  Smith 
Oerald  B.  Smith 
JanvlM'  K.  Smith 
Pemberton  BnUth 
Walter  M.  Smorgans 
Allen  E.  Sneed,  Jr. 


Michael  E.  Mlchalczyk  David  M.  SobaJle 


Michael  P.  Mlhallk 
Allen  C.  MUler,  Jr. 
John  A.  Miller 
Lawrence  C.  Minder 
Louis  D.  Mlako 
Robert  W.  Mltchum 
Donald  N.  MlzeU 
Michael  L.  Mofflt 
John  E.  Moneghan 
Darren  L.  Moore 
John  F.  Moran 
James  N,  Morrow 
Robert  J.  MuUer 
George  J.  Murphy  HI 
Lanoe  A.  Mynderse 
SUnley  W.  Nelson 
WUUam  H.  Nelson 
Bruce  A.  Nettleton 
Gerald  T.  Nielsen 
Michael  F.  Nollet 
Carl  8.  NorcroBS 
Thomas  C.  Noser 
Kevin  P.  O'ConneU 
Melvin  W.  Oleson 


Lee  A.  Sollenberger 
Walter  T.  Sorrow 
Austin  H.  ^wed  HI 
Philip  J.  Starr 
Robert  P.  Btaebler 
Daniel  J.  Stelnbacber 
Roland  E.  Stevens 
WlUlam  R.  Stevens 
Michael  A.  Stewart 
John  M.  Btrocig 
Oary  L.  Stuart 
Michael  G.  Sudholt 
David  R.  Suhs 
Thomas  M.   Swenen- 

borg 
Walter  J.  Sawarc 
Michael  A.  Tatone 
Robert  W.  TeUer,  Jr. 
Dale  J.  Thanlg 
Jeffrey  H.  Thomas 
SUas  O.  Thome  IH 
Scott  R.  Tldsman 
Douglas  C.  TUghman 
Joseph  L.  TUlsoo.  Jr. 


WilUam  A.  Palmar,  Jr.  Ashley  G  Trop 

Harold  R.  Parker  HI 

Randall  E.  Pegler 

Harry  W.  Peterson 

Thad  O.  Peteison 

Howard  A.  J.  Patrsa 

Gerard  K.  Petry 

Ralph  E.  Patty 

Laurence  M.  Phelps 

WUUam  L.  PhUllpa 

Frank  T.  Plecyk 

Marshall  F.  Plarea 


David  A.  Tussey 
Jackson  C.  Tuttle 
Oary  P.  Vandyke 
Joseph  M.  Voq>e 
Robert  W.  Vorhoff 
KarlB  O.  Waddla 
Oreaory  A.  Walker 
John  Wallaos 
Paul  W.  Watklns 
Gerold  W.  WaMon.  Jr. 
DsTltf  P.  WaUSB 


TTIBIain  T  Wills 
Oragory  J.  Wa 
MlchMt  B.  Waatman 

Robert  J. 
Staidisn  J. 
John  O.  Whlta 
AroblsB.  WhltahUl 
Robert  C.  Whlttea 
HerUs  A.  Williams 
Michael  J.  WlllUms 

The  fbllowlng-named  (naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific artufstlnn  pzxigram  candldalss)  to  ba 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  Une  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUflcaUoa 
therefor  as  prorlded  by  law: 


I^  WUttama 
Alba  J.  wnyaw  m 
Aitfanr  B.  Wflaon 
Joaaph  A.  Wlthactngrta 
Mlwliasi  a  WU«a 
OeraU  O.  Woblfar* 
Ifictaaal  fi.  Woodaon 
Raady  A.  Worlay 
Robert  8.  Wray 
Paul  J.  Tardschak,  Jr. 
Oaorge  E.  Zhookoff 


WilUam  L.  Alnsley 
WilUam  R.  Allem 
Thomas  V.  AlmqiUst 
lArry  D.  Ashlm 
Harry  C.  Barnes,  Jr. 
Leslie  W.  Barnes 
Peto'  O.  Bamett 
Robert  J.  Beaver 
Gale  V.  Berry 
Richard  A.  Blackman 
Daniel  M.  BosweU 
Michael  J.  Bower 
Robert  F.  Bowley 
Bernard  O.  Brady 
Sdward  D.  Brady 
Robert  T.  Bridges 
Peter  B.  Briggs 
Kenneth  L. 

Buchsplcs,  Jr. 
Fred  K  Burton 
Lester  E.  Butler,  Jr. 
Edwin  J.  Cahill 
Richard  P.  Campbell 
Mark  V.  Carle 
lAwrenoe  B.  Ceagllo 
Alvln  B.  Oerveny 
Robert  G.  Chapman 
John  L.  CuzBocrea 
WUUam  D.  Claynuin 
Bllton  L.  Connor,  Jr. 
Daley  T.  Coulter 
Joseph  H.  Crabtree, 

Jr. 
MaxR.  Crall 
Bertram  M.  Crawford, 

Jr. 
Charles  D.  Crowell 
Terry  H.  Darton 
Mark  J.  Davenport 
Dennis  R.  Dean 
James  D.  Deken 
WUUam  R.  Demaln 
James  W.  Derbyshire 
Thomas  P.  Deuley 
Robert  D.  Devrles 
Arnold  S.  DeWalt 
Edward  O.  Dlsy.  Jr. 
Stuart  N.  Dom 
Burelson  M.  Donlhl 
Harry  Y.  C.  K.  Doo 
MUton  D.  Doran 
James  K  Downs 
Robwt  L.  Downs 
David  L.  DreUlng 
Thomas  F.  Drummond 
Daniel  F.  Duddy 
WUUam  R.  Easton.  Jr. 
Laurence  A.  Klchel 
Garland  B.  EUand,  Jr. 
Leonard  R.  Elf  ervlg  U 
James  E.  Elklns 
Luis  R.  Brazo 
William  B.  Evers 
Dannls  K.  Fargo 


David  R.  George 
Joel  D.  Olvens 
Michael  Glenn 
Robert  C.  GUck 
Ronald  B.  Glover 
James  A.  Oollseh,  Jr. 
Mark  I.  Good 
James  F.  Gorman 
Timothy  M.  Or^bskl 
Donald  C.  Greaser 
Gary  C.  Grimes 
Arnold  R.  OrMdca 
George  T.  Groff 
Kenneth  K.  Ombbs 
Richard  H.  OuUes 
James  J.  Gyolal 
Robert  M.  Haley 
David  P.  Halsted 
Jeftresa  P.  Baltsr 
Oscar  L.  Hampla  m 
RaynMnd  H.  Hansen, 

Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Hartrick 
Thoouis  R.  Herret 
Robert  A.  Hewitt,  Jr. 
Ronald  L.  HUl 
Brian  J.  Hodaon 
Dennis  K.  Hoffman 
Robert  D.  Holmas 
Roger  A.  Hughes 
Brian  J.  Hurley 
John  E.  Israel 
Oary  A.  John 
Arthur  L.  Johnson 
WlUlam  R.  Johnston 
Edward  L.  Jonaa 
OranTllle  P.  Jones 
James  E.  Kaochar,  Jr. 
Delbert  K.  Kaufman 
Joseph  W.  Keagan 
Verland  R.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Paul  K.  KesBler,  Jr. 
Adrian  E.  Klbler,  Jr. 
John  Adam  Koehler 

m 
Edward  O.  Kohinka 
Anthony  J.  Kopaos 
Raymond  L.  Krobn 
BUly  D.  Kysar 
Don  C.  Laforce 
James  A.  Lane 
Morris  E.  Lazarowlta 
Stephen  A.  Lewis 
Dallas  D.  Llkans 
Michael  R.  Long 
WUllam  H.  Lcuig,  Jr. 
Glenn  A.  Main 
John  W.  Markerlcz 
WlUlam  J.  Marshall 
Keith  W.  Martello 
Lawrence  R.  Martin 
PhUltp  J.  Maxaon 
Larry  L.  Mayaa 
Patrick  A.  McCarrUle 


jamea  W.  FarUklng,  Jr.R*lP*>  C.  McCrory 


John  F.  Fee 
Ronald  L.  Fouke 
Donald  C.  Fox 
Newton  F.  naaland, 
Jr. 

BOobari  J.  Oallagbar 
Frank  OabMa 
Robert  K.  Oaopteith 


Oary  A.  Meade 
Anthony  J.  MeUe,  Jr. 
Btevan  J.  Mendygral 
UoydJ.  Meyar 
Dannta  W.  MOlar,  Jr. 


Btaran  W.  Moehar 
OsMga  MLiliuxay 

Glyda  Muagxmva 

Mlrtiaal  J.  Il^tighton 
David  X.  Kdson 
Danny  S.  If ewton 
Donald  O.  IVorrts,  Jr. 
Raymond  T.  O3i7on 
Donald  F.  Oelrieh 
DaiTril  J.  OSut 
Mark  H.  Olendar 
Daald  J.  Olsan 
Paul  L.  Orr,  Jr. 
Andrew  A.  Ott 
David  T.  Otto 
Bobart  H.  Paleck 
George  W.  Palmer 
Joseph  V.  Parrish 
Wayne  L.  Patterson 
Jamas  Paul 
Joseph  L.  Perry,  Jr. 
WUllam  J.  Peterson. 

Jr. 
RnaseU  J.  Pfister 
Ronald  D.  Poe 
Marc  M.  Poland 
David  J.  Bailly 
David  O.  Rautar 
WUUam  A.  Rhoadea 
Jesse  C.  Rhodes 
Michael  L.  Rice 
Mlchart  D.  Robertsop 
Richard  T.  Roi^rweU 
James  P.  Roller 
Theodore  R.  Roman, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Rotondo 
George  L.  Ruaa^,  Jr. 
Roy  W.  Russell 
WUllam  W.  Rust  UI 
Rot>ert  W.  Sands 
WUllam  C.  Saunders 
Jerry  E.  SchnUU 
Robert  J.  Sensat 
John  R.  Sherman 
Robert  O.  Shields 


Rlobard  F.Sontheimer 
David  M.  Stanfltfid 
Joaaph  R.  Staniooa 
RobeK  C.  Stomer 
^Aivln  L.  Stewart 
Chrlstepher  A. 

StteUer 
DalaKStoahr 
Bmoa  W.  StupCar 
AUen  M.  Suelrro 
Edward  P.  Suplickl 
John  L.  Sutter 
LoweU  F.  SwartE 
Ralph  D.  Temple 
Henry  "D"  Thomas 
John  O.  Thomas 
John  R.  Thnanas 
Clark  F.  Tbompson 
James  "H"  Tnnay 
William  P.  Tomatore 
Robert  J.  Trabona 
Richard  F.  Tranta 
Lauren  B.  Vanderhoof 
John  W.  Walnlonpaa 
Andrew  D.  Wales 
Cbarlaa  J.  Watgand 
Joaeph  L.  Welsh 
Dennis  R.  Wlieeler 
James  W.  White 
Judson  H.  White,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  WhlU 
Ronald  A.  WUey 
Gerald  "E"  WUson 
Theodore  O.  Wingo 
Gary  D.  Wisner 
Ralph  L. 

Worthlngton,  Jr. 
Dennis  L.  Wright 
OUver  L.  Wright  in 
Edward  P.  Yarrows 
John  L.  Yirak 
Gordon  A.  Young 
Frederick  C.  Zorbas 


Tlie  foUowlng-named  (clvUlan  college 
graduates)  to  ba  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

•Herbert  N.  Davis  'John  M.  Peacock  n 

•  John  C.  Mackenbach  *Tlioma8  D.  WeUs 
•Glenn  R.  CXaoo 

The  foUovlng-named  (Naval  Reaarva  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
DenUl  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  tbe 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•  Walter  O.  Crooks         'Robert  A.  Scudder.  Jr. 
*01off  L.  Hansen  'Dean  D.  Schloyer 
'Paul  E.  Hensley 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  parmanent  Ueutenanu  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutwunts  in  the 
Dental  Corps  otf  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
provided  by  law: 
•Eldon  R.  Leff 


qualification  therefor 
'David  A.  Baab 
'Francis  P.  Boland 
'Ronald  S.  N.  Chang 
'Kenneth  L.  ChUders 
•Donald  J.  FeiguBou 
'Robert  E.  Oalllanl 
'Larry  F.  Hellman 
'Richard  L.  Kronaer 
'Frederic  E^ueger 
'Dannon  D.  KunU 
'John  P.  Ladas 

The  foUowing-named  (Naval  Baaarva  of- 
ficers) to  ba  permanent  Uwu  tenants  and 
temporary  Ueutenant  oonunanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Havy,  snbjaet  to  the 
qualification  tharafor  aa  proTldad  by  law: 

'Edward  T.  flynn.  Jr. 
•Daniel  D.  Fbote 


•Dennis  J.  McGuire 
'  Charles  T.  Qualey 
'Gary  D.  Qulne 
•John  J.  Rizas 
'LeeH-Sarty 
•Carl  W.  Schamu 
'Wayna  L.  Wagner 
•Herbert  W.  Wlnstead 
'Rayoiond  A.  Yukna 


tnaL. 
C. 
Floyd  J 
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Medical  Corps  of  the 
quftllflcatlon  therefor 

•John  B.  Baldwin 
•Vincent  D.  BnuUey 
•WmiAm  K.  Byrd 
*Doa*ld  W.  CUeya 
•Robert  J.  Qubb 
•Orr  M.  Cobb,  Jr. 
*D»vld  "H"  Deck 
*Cti»rlee  J.  DoDlan, 
Jr. 
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Navy,  anbject  to  tlie 
M  proTtded  by  Uw: 

•  James  L.  Gentry 
Kenneth  S.  Oray 

•RiiMle  H.  Hania 
*Jamea  S.  EUoka 
•Victor  E.  laoovonl 

•  aienn  R.  Johnston 
•jamee  P.  Jordan,  Jr. 
•James  P.  Jorgenaen 
•Edward  W.  Kane 


•Steren  A.  Komartlna  •  Lawrence  A.  Rath- 
•Rlchand  W.  Lawaon       bun,  Jr. 

•Alton  L.  Llgfateey,  •  John  P.  Seward 

Jr.  •  Donald  A.  Spencer 

•William  B.  MoHugh  •  Frederick  C. 
•WUUam  ■.  May  Rtldman,  Jr. 

•Oeorge  J.  Miller,  Jr.  •  Norman  W.  Taylor 

•Thomaa  E.  Moeeer  •  Donald  A.  Vance 

•  Ralph  E.  Norton,  Jr.  •  Clayton  W.  WJckham 

•  John  C.  Phares  •  Under  E.  Wlngo 

•  Richard  B.  Redmayne,  U.S.  Navy  retired 


officer,  to  be  reappointed  frctu  the  temporary 
diaablllty  retired  list  aa  a  perxnaaent  "^ptatn 
In  the  line  of  the  Mary,  aubjeet  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

•  WUllam  A.  Ingram,  VS.  Nary  retUed 
officer,  to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
diaablllty  retired  list  aa  a  permanent  Ueu- 
terjuit  commaitder  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  aa  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(Asterisk  (  • )  Indicates  ad  Interim  appoint, 
ment  Issued.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwe«dai^,  October  12,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill). 


DESIGNATION    OP    SPEAKER    PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation frcHn  the  Speaker: 

Tux  SrxAKca's  Rooms. 
Houax  or  RxpaxssMTATivas, 
Waahtngtan,  D.C.,  October  It,  1971. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
P.  O'Nehj.,  Jr.,  to  act  aa  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Carl  Alsut. 
Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Philip  M.  Hannan,  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Ood,  bless  this  House  and  make  it  a 
model  assembly  for  the  family  of  man. 
As  Plato  said,  "Like  man,  like  state," 
make  us  realize  that  the  good  of  each 
means  the  common  good,  that  national 
strength  means  the  spiritual  strength  of 
each,  and  that  law  and  order  mean  the 
reign  of  Your  Justice  and  charity  in  each 
heart. 

May  we  see  in  the  differences  of  color 
cmd  culture  Your  design  to  enrich  the 
family  of  man.  May  we  merit  the  un- 
bought  grace  of  life  by  fulfilling  the  dig- 
nity of  every  fellow  son  of  God  as  de- 
scribed by  the  psalmist: 

"It  was  You  who  created  my  Inmost  self, 
For  all  these  mysteries  I  thank  You : 
Por  the  wonder  of  myself,  for  the  won- 
der of  Your  works. 
O  God,  let  Your  love  rest  on  as,  as  our 
trust  rests  in  You." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objectioo.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  wm  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  8ESATB 

A  menace  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  ooe  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 


ments a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

Hit.  8687.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  mlsaUea,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vebiclee,  torpedoes,  ajid  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  compohent  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  puri)06es," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Stknnis,  Mr. 
Syicington,  Mr.  Caknon,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Town,  and  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  pcu-t  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2007)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  agrees  to  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kznnidy,  Mr.  Mondalk, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughks,  Mr.  Stkvkn- 
soN.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  JAvrrs, 
Mr.  ScHWKiKKR,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr. 
Beall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  pert  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  3483.  An  act  to  authorize  Onanclal  sup- 
port for  ImproTaments  In  Indian  education, 
and  for  other  purjKMaa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  Rzs.  170 

lt««oIt>etf,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  aorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  O.  Pulton,  late  a  Bep- 
reaentatlTC  from  the  Stat*  of  Pannsylyanla. 

Re*olve4,  That  a  oommlttae  at  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Preeldlnc  Offloer  to 


join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Repreaentatlve. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  tranamlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourna 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Rep- 
resentative. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  MOST  REV- 
EREND PHILIP  M.  HANNAN,  ARCH- 
BISHOP OP  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

(Mr.  H  feBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  H^ESIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  particularly  honored  and  privileged 
this  morning,  through  the  cooperation  of 
our  Chaplain  Emd  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  in  having  our  opening  prayer  said 
by  Hir  Excellency,  the  most  reverend 
archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  Philip  M. 
Hannan. 

He  is  no  newcomer  to  Washington.  He 
is  a  native  Washingtonian,  and  at  this 
particular  time  he  is  here  to  participate 
in  the  official  presentation  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  most  interesting,  too,  that 
he  is  spending  his  time  here  with  his 
90-year-old  mother  who  still  lives  in  the 
Northwest  section  of  Washington. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  Bishop 
Haiman  o'  Washington  who  gave  the 
eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Jack  Kennedy  after  his  tragic 
death. 

His  credentials  are  those  which  one 
seldom  finds  in  an  individual  in  his  par- 
ticular calling,  though  they  are  most 
welcoma  at  having  been  found  there. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a  Jumper 
with  the  82d  Airborne  Division  in  EuroiM 
as  a  chaplain  and  became  very  well 
known  at  that  time. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  appreciation  that 
I  express  to  the  archbishop  my  gratitude 
for  having  taken  the  time  to  come  here 
this  morning  to  honor  us  with  his  pres- 
ence. 

Those  of  us  of  New  Orleans  who  have 
come  to  know  him  will  soon  honor  him 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  from  the  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  people  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

He  came  on  the  scene  in  very  unquiet 
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times  and  immediately  found  his  way 
into  our  hearts. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  becomes  a  Prince  of  the  Church 
and  receives  a  red  hat. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM   THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

WASHrNGTONT,  D.C., 

October  8.  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Spxaksx, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deas  8a:  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
franted  by  the  House  on  October  S,  1071,  the 
Clerk  received  today  the  foUowlng  messages 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment Houae  Joint  Resolution  916,  Mitring  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  flacal  year  1073,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  and 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment  Houae   Joint   Resolution   016,   KTnHrig 
further   continuing    approprlatlona   for    the 
fiscal   year  1073,  and  for  other  puipoeea. 
With  kind  regarda,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Cleric, 
House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmons  Cali.xt. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  to  the  Speaker 
on  Tuesday,  October  5,  1971,  the  Speaker 
did,  during  the  adjournment,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H.J.  Res.  91S.  Joint  resolution  mniring  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1072,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

Washinoton,  D.C.  October  t,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Auikxt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dtar  Mk.  Spkakkb:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  3  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  oon- 
Bldered  and  unanlmoualy  approved  the  fol- 
lowing work  plans  transferred  to  you  by 
executive  communication  and  referred  to 
this  Committee.  The  work  plans  are: 

WATXasHKD,  aTATX,  AND  KUC'UTIVR 

commxtnication 

Clarence  Cannon  Memorial,  Missouri,  666, 
e2nd  Congress. 

Clear  Creek,  Nebraska,  2640,  Blst  Congress. 

East  Sector  Whitewater  River,  Kanaaa.  666. 
62nd  Congreaa. 

Oak-Middle  Creek  Tributaries  of  Salt  Creek 
(Supplemental)  Nebraaka,  6«6,  Band  Oon- 
gresa. 


Stone  Corral,  Calif omla,  1137,  03nd  Con- 
gresa. 

Aa  you  wUl  note  in  the  attached  Beadti- 
tlon  concerning  Stone  Corral,  California,  the 
work  plan  la  approved  provided  that  n«w<n^f 
of  the  Sou  Conaervatlon  Service  wlU  revise 
the  project  to  reduce  the  cost  per  acre  from 
$206  per  acre  to  •300  per  acre. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.   POAGE, 

Chairman. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE — B. 
NOWLIN  KEENER.  JR.,  AGAINST 
THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washd^oton,  D.C,  October  6, 1971. 
The  HoncHnble  the  Spsakxb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Sir:  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives received  on  this  date  from  the 
VS.  Marshal  by  certified  maU  (738000)  an 
unattested  copy  of  the  Summons  In  a  ClvU 
Action  together  with  a  cc^y  of  the  complaint 
filed  by  B.  NowUn  Keener,  Jr.  v.  The  Ccngress 
of  the  United  States  (naming  The  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives aa  one  d  ita  three  officers)  in 
ClvU  AcUon  FUe  No.  PCA  2410  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict <rf  Florida,  Pensao<ria,  Florida. 

The  sununons  requires  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  answer  the  complaint  with- 
in sixty  days  after  service. 

The  summons  and  complaint  In  question 
are   herewith   attached,    and   the   matter   la 
presented  for  such  action  as  the  House  In  Its 
wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Jbnninos, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  has  communicated  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Florida  at  Pen- 
sacola  requesting  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  in  defense  of  this  suit  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  2  United  States  Code 
118. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO 
FURTHER  RESTRICT  ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS  POR  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSEII  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revsle  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday  Assistant  Secretai7  of 
Agriculture  Lyiig  announced  that  his  De- 
partment would  shortly  begin  to  further 
restrict  the  eligibility  standards  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  lliis 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  misguided 
administration  decisions  would  limit 
Federal  benefits  to  those  children  In  the 
national  free  lunch  program  whose  faml- 
Ues  aimual  income  is  less  than  $3,940  for 
four  persons. 

This  crippling  action  will,  in  effect, 
eliminate  more  than  584,000  children 
from  this  most  successful  program.  This 
decision,  in  my  opinion,  also  runs  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  re> 
cently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  pending 


in  the  House  which  would  provide  for 
a  45-cexit  per  child  subsidy  to  school 
lunch  programs  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  vitally  aware  of  the  need  for 
federally  supplied  free  lunches  for  poor 
children  throughout  the  Nation,  and  in 
my  city  of  Chicago  in  particular.  If  this 
administration  blunder  is  allowed  to  be- 
come precedent,  I  fear  that  up  to  35,000 
Chicago  children  could  be  affected.  This 
figure  could  soar  to  50.000  on  a  statewide 
level.  I  believe  that  to  allow  this  directive 
to  Infringe  on  the  acticKi  tdready  taken  by 
the  Congress  would  seriously  damage,  if 
not  destroy,  the  present  free  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  all  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  strongly  recommending  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rescind  its  decision  on  this 
matter  in  order  to  allow  the  national  free 
limch  program  to  operate  in  the  maimer 
that  the  Congress  intended. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  TO  DELIVER 
10,000  MORE  BOYS  TO  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  received  in 
my  office  this  morning  from  Mr.  James 
A.  Barlow,  Jr.,  a  geologist  with  offices  at 
Casper.  Wyo..  which  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Teno:  I  read  this  morning  In  the 
paper  that  Selective  Service  la  to  deliver 
10.000  more  boys  to  the  armed  forces.  You 
would  think  we  were  dealing  with  apples  or 
oranges  or  chickens  or  cows.  Here  In  1071 
we  (and  I  really  mean  you  in  the  Congress) 
are  still  (^Mrating  as  we  did  when  boys  were 
kidnapped  and  delivered  to  the  British  sail- 
ing fleet  for  so  much  a  head. 

The  oonsensxis  today  (with  all  reasonable 
men,  except  you  In  Congress)  Is  that  the 
Viet  Nam  war  is  a  ridiculous  slaughter  that 
la  destroying  the  American  people  and  must 
be  stopped  now. 

This  Is  a  firm  letter,  but  I  want  you  to 
know  exactly  how  I  feel. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Barlow  &  Hattn.  Inc. 
James  A.  Barlow,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  read  It  to  the 
Members  of  C^ongress  this  morning.  I 
agree  with  the  letter.  Later  this  week  we 
shall  be  voting  on  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment.  It  is  long  past  time  we 
in  the  House  vote  to  stop  this  ridiculous 
slaughter  in  Indochina. 


THE  PIRATES  ARE  POR  THE  BIRDS 

(Mr.  OARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkis.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  are  for  the  birds — the 
Baltimore  Orioles,  that  is.  And  on  this 
I  will  wager  a  bushel  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
oysters,  which  are  also  world  champions. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  in  Congress 
an  imjx>rtant  part  (rf  the  great  port  city 
of  Baltimore,  which  is  the  city  of  cham- 
pions. 
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Our  Baltimore  Bullets  bMkeO)»Il  team. 
aax  CoNi,  and  oat  Ortdha  Iwvv  aB  beea 
wortd  beatw.  At  Ptanlloo  Raee  Track 
each  qrbic  Chere  Is  Uie  ueutMt  of  the 
second  Jewel  In  horse  racing's  greatest 
oontest,  the  triple  eremi.  Baltliiiore's 
sporttaiK  erentB  eon  stock  a  hall  of  fttme 
all  their  mm. 

The  sperttng  vrarld'B  exes  are  glued 
at  this  monsent  on  the  nattoiud  pastime's 
Rreatest  event,  the  world  series.  For 
the  fourth  thne  In  6  years,  our  wonder- 
ful Orioles  are  providing  half  the  compe- 
tition— the  Interesting  half,  and  the  half 
that  win  be  victorious  In  this  series. 

It  was  a  glorioas  sight  Saturday  and 
yesterday  at  Memorial  Stadium  at  the 
end  of  Oriole  Boulevard  In  Baltimore. 
There  were  our  Birds,  resplendent  In 
their  gleaming  white  home  uniforms,  and 

the  Pirates  in  their they  looked  like 

pajamas. 

The  Pittsburgh  Pirates  are  a  fine  base- 
ball team.  They  would  have  to  be  to  earn 
the  right  to  compete  with  the  Orioles  la 
the  world  series.  But  the  Birds  win  be 
an  albatross  around  the  Pirate's  necks. 
Of  this  I  am  so  confident.  I  will  alao 
agree  to  shuck  tlxwe  oysters  If  the  Orioles 
lose.  And  the  Orioles  losing  would  be 
like  the  great  rivers  ol  Pittsburgh  re- 
versing their  flow  and  that  city's  steel 
turning:  to  clay.  Beat  'em  Birds. 


U5.  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  TO  THE 
UNrraD  NATIOfNS 

fMr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  carries  a  detailed 
report  of  a  meeting  between  my  distin- 
guished colleague  In  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator BudCLCT,  and  tlie  U.8.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Natlfms,  Mr.  Bush. 

In  that  story,  the  distingxilshed  Sen- 
ator was  quoted  as  saying  that  "mean- 
ingful legislation"  on  the  subject  of  UB. 
financial  support  to  the  United  Natlona 
will  be  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentlemen 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacgonner).  Illi- 
nois CMr.  Michel),  and  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoNTCoimT)  to  introduce  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.    Speaker,   this   is   a  very   simjrte, 
straightforward  bin.  It  reads: 
A  bin  to  limit  United  8tat««  contributions  to 
th«  nnn«d  Nation*. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vntte€  States  of  Amer. 
tea  ttt  ConffTess  atsenibled,  Ttiat,  Dotwltli- 
standlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  th« 
aggregate  amount  of  — eaaed  and  voluntary 
coutrlbutlous  by  the  United  Statea  to  tba 
Cmted  Nations  and  Its  aOUlatcd  agencica  tat 
any  calendar  year  after  1971  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  budget  of  the  United  Natlorvi 
and  Ita  aimiatwrt  aeendaB  ■■  tb«  total  popu. 
laUon  at  Uie  United  Statea  bears  to  the  total 
populaUoB  ot  aU  tbe  ausnbar  state*  of  tba 
United  Natlona. 

I  wooUl  als*  take  tkis  opportiuiity  to 
advise  thoK  ta  poiltlMu  or  pow«r.  bo«h  fai 
our  own  Wtate  Department  and  Owe  rep- 


reeentatlyes  of  other  jiatlaDg  at  the 
TTntted  Nations  In  New  Toik.  that  there 
is  a  very  deofi  feeling  Jacre  In  ttie  Con- 
gress mganilng  tbe  lueatlan  •<  Noopil- 
ttoD  Af  the  Bepi*Ue  tl  Cbkcm  at  ti» 
aUted  Mattaoa.  Tllria  <aaHi«  luw  bean  ez- 
praased  by  the  3t«  MbuRicib  wtw  have 
signed  the  foHowteg  statement: 

We,  the  undersigned  lileml>ers  of  Con- 
gress, are  strongly  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Ifatlona. 

It  is  also  represented  by  the  consider- 
able niinber  of  UjB.  Senators  n^o  have 
expressed  similar  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Let  me  also  add.  in  cooclusloix.  that  the 
four  gentlemen  who  have  agreed  to  Ini- 
tial coaponsorshlp  of  ^^iia  meaaure  will 
be  seeking  support  from  all  of  our  col- 
leagues when  we  reintroduce  the  bill 
within  the  next  several  days. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  tiie  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGAIK. 


rNCORPORAITNO    PROFESSIONS    IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  10383),  to  enable  profes- 
sional individuals  and  firms  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  corporate  organization,  and  to  make 
corresponding  changes  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act.  and  ask  manhnous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  In  the  House  as  in 
CommlUee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPRAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  MARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservhig 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  whether 
UB..  lOSSS  now  before  this  C3iamber  Is 
the  same  bill  that  was  reported  out  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  full  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  wIU  respond  that 
the  gentleman's  statement  Is  correct.  An 
amendment  was  proposed,  but  It  was  not 
adopted.  So  the  bill  stands  as  the  gen- 
tleman understands  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  was  to  be  my  next 
question.  The  bUl  does  txit  contain  the 
propoaed  amendment  we  discussed  In  the 
snfocoBmitttee,  and  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  this  Clmmber  does  preserve  to 
those  professionals  that  are  not  incor- 
porated their  irresent  exemptions  from 
the  Dtotrtet  of  Cohnnbla  franchise  tax? 
Mr.  HUNOATEf.  If  the  genUemsn  will 
yield  further,  the  bUl  would  permit  pro- 
fessionals such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  archi- 
tocts,  and  the  Mke,  to  Incorporate,  a 
right  that  they  enjoy  In  60  States  at  the 
present  time.  Under  the  present  state  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  law,  those  people 
who  are  professionals  are  not  subject  to 


what  Is  knovH  aa  a  franchlM  tax.  nug 
bm  would  not  change  that  «**"'tt1-iTn- 
Tbe  bill  merely  offers  an  opportunity  to 
IncQipoxate.  but  does  not  isake  any 
(Change  In  ttie  existing  tax  atnirtupp. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  It  does  preserve  to 
those  who  do  not  tacorixjrate  their  pres- 
ent ezennitten? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Iliat  Is  comet.  The 
gentleman  Is  basically  correct  Tbose 
Incorporate  would  pay  carporallon  taze^ 
but  those  professionals  Who  do  not  woifld 
remain  exempt. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reonest  of  the  geutte- 
man  from  Misaeiui? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reed  the  bOl,  as  follows: 
US..   10383 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  <h<  BenaU  ami  Ucuae  ttf 
Rejneaentativet  of  the  VnUed  fU^t«»  ^ 
America  in  ComgreM  a*$embied.  That  this  Aflt 
shall  be  known  and  may  be  olted  •■  ths  '*Dto- 
trUA  of  Oolombla  PToteasl«nal  Con^xtration 
Act". 


^tc.  a.  As  need  In  this  Act.  anleae  the  eoa- 

text  otherwise  requires: 

(a)  The  term  "professional  oorporatlon" 
means  s  OMpasvtlon  orgaxUasd  under  this  Act 
solely  for  the  specific  purposes  provided  un- 
der this  Act.  and  whlrti  bas  as  Its  sharehold- 
ers only  Individuals  who  themselves  are  duly 
licensed  to  render  the  same  professional  serv- 
ice as  the  corpoHrtlan. 

(b)  The  term  "profeaaloaal  service"  means 
any  type  of  personal  service  to  the  public 
which  may  i>e  lawfully  rendered  only  pur- 
suant to  a  Uoenss  and  wblch  lay  laws,  cus- 
tom, atacndasds  of  professtaaal  osndaot  gr 
practice  In  tfae  District  of  Columbia,  toefoae 
the  effective  date  of  tbls  Aot,  omi14  not  fea 
rendered  by  a  corporation.  1~'ludl'Tg  without 
limitation  the  servloea  performed  by  certlfiad 
public  accountants,  attorneys,  architects, 
practitioners  of  the  healing  arts,  dentWts, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  pi  ufeesloaal 
engineers. 

(c)  The  term  "license"  or  "lloensed"  refers 
to  a  license,  certification,  certlflcate.  or  regis- 
tration, or  other  legal  authorization  required 
by  law  as  a  eoodttlon  prtxwdant  to  t2ie  m- 
derlng  of  professional  service  vittiin  the  IMs- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ooundl  or  tbe  agent  or 
ageuts  designated  by  tt  to  pecfflrm  any  tvmc- 
tlon  vested  In  the  Council  by  this  Act. 

le)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  ttas 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agent. 

EXEMPTION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  t»  any 
corporation  now  in  existence  or  hsrsafter 
organized  which  may  lawfully  render  pro- 
fessional services  other  than  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  nor  shall  anything  herein  oontslnsd 
alter  or  affect  any  existing  or  future  rlglit 
or  privilege  permitting  or  not  problbltlng 
performance  of  professions^  sarvloss  througa 
the  use  oT  any  form  of  buaineas  organisa- 
tion. Any  corporation  organized  under  tik» 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporatloa 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  36-001  et  seq.)  may  be 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  complying  with  the  prorlslons  of  this  Act 
and  filing  amended  or  rsstatad  srttdles  of 
Incorporation  meeting  the  reqolfvBsents  of 
section  e  of  thU  Act. 

cojfsiauciioi*  or  act 
Sbc.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Aat  shall  not 
be  construed  ss  repealing,  modifying,  or  xa- 
strlctlng  the  applicable  provisions  of  law  la- 
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latlng  to  corporations,  or  regulating  the  sev- 
eral professions  covered  by  this  Act,  except 
Insofar  as  such  laws  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  professional  cor- 
poration organized  under  this  Act. 
vuwpobk;  powkss 
Sec.  8.  (a)  A  professional  corpwratlon  may 
be  organized  solely  to  render  professional 
services  through  Its  shareholders,  directors, 
offlcers,  employees,  or  agents  who  are  them- 
selves duly  licensed  to  render  the  particular 
service,  and  to  render  service  ancillary 
thereto.  A  professional  corporation  may 
charge  for  such  services,  may  collect  such 
charges,  and  may  compensate  those  who 
render  such  service.  A  professional  corpora- 
tion may  employ  persons  who  are  not  li- 
censed, but  such  persons  shall  not  perform 
professional  services;  and  no  license  shall  be 
required  of  any  person  who  Is  employed  by 
a  professional  corporation  to  jjerform  serv- 
ices for  which  no  license  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired. 

(b)  No  professional  corporation  may  do 
any  act  which  is  prohibited  to  an  Individual 
licensed  to  render  the  professional  service 
for  which  the  corporation  is  organized. 

(c)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  a   profeesional    corporation   may — 

(I)  Invest  Its  funds  In  real  estate,  mort- 
gages, stocks,  bonds,  or  other  type  of  Invest- 
ment; 

(II)  own  real  estate  or  personal  property; 
and 

(HI)  enter  Into  partnership  and  other 
agreements  with  Individuals  (who  may  be 
shareholders,  directors,  employes,  or  agents 
of  the  professional  corporation ) ,  partner- 
Ships,  or  professional  corporations  render- 
ing the  same  type  of  professional  services 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  same  extent  that  an  individual  li- 
censed to  render  the  same  profeesional  serv- 
ice may  enter  Into  such  partnership  or  other 
agreements  pursuant  to  law,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  standards  of  professional  conduct 
of  the  profession  practiced  through  the  pro- 
fessional corporation. 

INCORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  One  or  more  natural  persons  may 
Incorporate  a  professional  corporation  by  de- 
livering articles  of  Incorporation  in  dupli- 
cate originals  to  the  Commissioner.  The  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act  and,  In  addition,  shall  set 
forth — 

(a)  the  designation  of  the  professional 
services  to  be  rendered  through  the  corpora- 
Uon; 

(b)  the  names  and  addresses.  Including 
street  and  number,  if  any,  of  the  original 
shareholders  of  the  corporation;  and 

(c)  a  statement  that  each  of  the  original 
shareholders  and  directors  named  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation  is  licensed  to  render  a 
professional  service  for  which  the  corporation 
Is  to  be  organized. 

NtTMBXB    or    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  7.  A  professional  corporation  shall 
have  one  or  more  directors,  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  shareholders.. 

9VALtnCATIONS  OT  SHASZROLOER,  DIRECTOR,  AND 

omcsa 
Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  shareholder,  di- 
rector, or  officer  of  a  professional  corporation 
or  render  professional  services  on  Its  behalf 
unless  he  is  an  Individual  licensed  to  render 
a  professional  service  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  otganlzed,  except  that  If  a  professional 
corporation  has  only  one  shareholder,  the 
secretary  of  the  oori>oration  need  not  be  li- 
censed to  perform  (and  may  not  perform  If 
not  so  licensed)   sudi  professional  ssrvloes. 


As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "officer" 
shall  mean  chairman  of  the  board,  president, 
vice  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  require  a  shareholder  or 
Incorporator  of  a  professional  corporation  to 
have  a  present  or  future  employment  rela- 
tionship with  the  corporation  or  actively  to 
participate  in  any  capacity  In  the  production 
of  Income  of,  or  performance  of  professional 
service  by,  such  corporation. 

CORPORATE    NAME 

Sec.  9.  The  corporate  name  shall  contain 
the  words  "professional  corporation",  or  the 
abbreviation  "P.C",  or  the  word  "chartered", 
and  shall  not  contain  the  word  "company", 
"incorporated",  "corporation",  or  "limited", 
or  an  abbreviation  of  one  of  such  words.  A 
professional  coiporatlon  shall  render  profes- 
sional services  and  exercise  its  authorized 
powers  under  its  corporate  name. 

PROXY 

Sec.  10.  No  shareholder  of  a  professional 
corpyoratlon  shall  enter  Into  a  voting  trust, 
proxy,  or  any  other  arrangement  vesting  an- 
other person  ( other  than  another  shareholder 
of  the  same  corporation)  with  the  authority 
to  exercise  the  voting  power  of  any  or  all  of 
his  shares,  and  any  such  voting  trust,  proxy, 
or  other  arrangement  shall  be  void. 

PROFESSIONAI.    RKLATIONSHIP;     I.IABIIJTIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  the 
professional  relationship  between  an  Individ- 
ual furnishing  professional  services  and  an 
Individual  receiving  such  service,  either  with 
respect  to  liability  arising  out  of  such  pro- 
fessional service  or  the  confldental  relation- 
ship. If  any,  between  the  individual  render- 
ing, and  the  Individual  receiving  such  pro- 
fessional service.  An  Individual  shall  be  per- 
sonally liable  and  accountable  only  for  any 
negligent  or  wrongful  acts  or  misconduct 
committed  by  him,  or  by  any  individual  un- 
der his  su|>ervlslon  and  control  in  the  render- 
ing of  professional  service  on  behalf  of  a 
corporation  organized  under  this  Act.  No  in- 
dividual shall  be  so  personaUy  liable  and 
accountable  merely  because  he  is  a  director, 
officer,  or  manager  of  the  professional  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  The  oorporatlon  shall  be  liable  up  to 
the  full  value  of  its  assets  for  any  negligent 
or  wrongful  acts  or  misconduct  committed  by 
any  of  its  offlcers,  shareholders,  directors, 
agents,  or  employees  in  their  rendering  of 
professional  services  on  behalf  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  liabilities  of  a  professional  oor- 
poratlon and  its  shareholders  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act. 

TKAMSTES    OV    SHARKS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Shares  in  a  professional  cor- 
poration may  be  transferred  only  to  an  in- 
dividual who  is  eligible  under  this  Act  to  be 
a  shareholder  of  such  oorporatlon,  or  to  such 
professional  corporation,  or  may  devolve  by 
<^>eratlon  of  law  upon  the  personal  represent- 
ative or  estate  of  a  deceased  or  legally  in- 
competent slxareholder.  The  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, bylaws,  or  an  agreement  among  Its 
shareholders  may  provide  that  any  such 
transfer  shall  be  subject  to  the  express  ap- 
proval of  all,  or  of  any  lesser  proportion  of 
the  remaining  shareholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  may  provide  for  the  manner  in 
which  such  consent  shaU  be  given.  Any  trans- 
fer made  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
void, 

(b)  A  professional  oorporatlon  may  reac- 
quire its  own  shares  through  purchase  or  re- 
demption, and  may  cancel  such  shares  if  at 
least  one  share  remains  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing, except  when  It  Is  insolvent  or  th«  pur- 
chase or  redemption  would  render  it  in- 
solvent. 

(0)  The  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia Securities  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  2-2401.  et 
seq.).  and  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1033,  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Issuance  or  transfer  of  se- 
curities of  a  professional  corporation.  Every 
certlflcate  for  shares  of  a  professional  cor- 
poration shall  contain  on  Its  face  the  follow- 
ing legend:  "The  ownership  and  transfer  of 
these  shares  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  sh&reholders  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Professional  Cor- 
poration Act." 

(d)  In  the  event  that  shares  of  a  profes- 
sional corporation  are  attached  for  the  indi- 
vidual debts  of  a  shareholder,  or  are  executed 
upon  under  any  pledge  or  hypothecation 
thereof,  the  sole  right  of  the  creditor  with 
resjject  to  such  shares  shall  be  to  obtain 
their  redemption  by  such  professional  cor- 
poration within  sixty  days  after  serving  »Tlt- 
ten  demand  for  redemption  upon  such  cor- 
poration. The  redemption  price  ton  such 
shares  shall  be  ( 1 )  the  amount  to  which  the 
shareholder  is  entitled  upon  voluntary  re- 
demption of  his  shares  by  the  provisions  of 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  or  an 
agreement  aimong  its  shareholders,  or  If  there 
are  no  such  provisions,  (2)  the  book  value 
of  such  shares  at  the  end  of  the  month  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  such  de- 
mand, determined  unc^er  generally  accepted 
accounting  methods  consistent  with  the 
method  of  accounting  used  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  by  an 
independent  certified  public  accountant  se- 
lecteid  by  the  oorporatlon,  but  paid  by  such 
creditor,  for  the  purpose. 

MEKGER   OB   CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  13.  A  professional  corporation  may 
merge  or  consolidate  only  with  another  do- 
mestic professional  oorporatlon,  and  only  If 
both  corporations  are  organized  to  render 
the  same  professional  services  or  profeesional 
services  which,  although  not  the  same,  could 
otherwise  be  rendered  by  a  single  profes- 
sional corporation. 

FOREIGN   PROFESSIONAI.   CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  a  foreign  professional  cor- 
poration licensed  in  a  Jurisdiction  other  than 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  a  pro- 
fessional servioe  of  the  type  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)  at  this  Act,  may  apply  for  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  authority  to  render 
such  profeesional  service  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  following  terms  and 
conditions ; 

(a)  The  articles  of  incorporation  aball 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  8  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  state  the  address  at  its  regis- 
tered o<Boe  in  the  District  of  Ct^umbla  and 
the  name  of  its  registered  agent  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  name  of  the  foreign  professional 
corporation  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  9  of  this  Act  and  shall  conform  to 
any  ethical  standards  applicable  to  the  ren- 
dering of  professional  servioe  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  powers  of  any  foreign  professional 
corporation  admitted  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  powers  permitted  to  docneetlc 
professional  corporations  under  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Any  foreign  ftrofesslonal  corporation 
seeking  admission  to  the  District  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  at  least 
one  director  or  officer  as  resident  agent  for 
its  registered  office  In  the  District.  Addition- 
ally, such  resident  agent  and  any  ocher 
shareholder,  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
•gent  who  renders  pirofesslonal  services  with- 
in the  District  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  pro- 
fessional oorporatlon  shaU  be  licensed  to 
render  professional  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(e)  An  annual  report  shall  be  filed  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  o<  section 
19  of  this  Act. 
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(f)  No  certlflcat«  of  authority  aliaU  Xt 
granted  to  a  profeaalonal  corporation  Incor- 
porated In  a  Jurisdiction  which  do«B  not  par- 
mlt  reciprocal  admlaslon  of  profeMlonaJ  oor- 
poratlona  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tke 
Otatrlct  of  Columbia. 

DISQUAUnSD     PBOrSOeiONAI, 

3bc.  16.  If  any  Individual  rendering  pro- 
fessional serrlces  on  behalf  of  a  profesalonal 
corporation  amwmee  a  public  oOloe  wblott 
prohibits  his  rendering  of  the  prafaaalon*! 
aervlcas.  or  for  any  other  reason  is  disquali- 
fied by  law  to  render  the  prof eulon&l  serylcea, 
he  Immediately  shall  seyer  all  employment 
relatlooablp  In  which  he  shares  In  the  oor- 
poratloD's  profits  attributable  to  professional 
■ervloes  rendered  after  such  assumption  oX 
otBce  or  other  dlsquallQcatlon.  For  the  putr- 
poses  of  section  16  of  this  Act,  be  shall  be 
referred  to  as  a  "disqualified  shareholder". 

STOCK  OP  DTSODSLZmED,  DECEASED ,  LAQAIXT 

iNcoicprmrr   shake  holokk 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  ol 
this  section,  a  disqualified  shareholder  and 
personal  representatives,  legatees,  or  heirs  of 
a  deceased  or  legally  lncomi>etent  sharehold- 
er may  continue  to  own  shares  of  a  profes- 
sional corporation  but  shall  not  be  permlttWl 
to  participate  in  any  decisions  concerning 
the  rendering  of  professional  services  by  the 
corporation.  The  articles  of  incorporation,  by- 
laws, or  an  a^eement  among  the  sharehold- 
ers of  a  profeeelonal  corporation  may  pro- 
vide, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  for  the  dlapositlon  of  shares  of  a 
disqualified,  deceased,  or  legally  Incompietent 
shareholder. 

(b)  The  articles  of  Incorporation,  bylaws, 
or  an  agre«<nent  ainocg  shareholders  may 
provide  that,  within  ninety  days  (or  any 
•arUer  date)  after  the  date  a  shareholder  b«- 
oooaes  a  disqualified  shareholder,  the  disqual- 
ified shareholder  shall  sell  and  surrender, 
and  the  corporation  or  any  individuals  qual- 
ified to  be  shareholders  shall  purchase  and 
receive,  his  shares  of  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision, 
the  disqualified  shareholder  shall  sell  and 
surrender,  and  the  corporation  shall  pur- 
chase and  receive,  his  shares  of  stock  of  tbe 
corporation  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
be  becomes  a  disqualified  shareholder.  Unless 
otherwise  provided  by  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, bylaws,  or  an  agieement  among 
tbe  shareholders,  payment  for  tbe  shares  of 
stock  pnrrtissea  pnrsnant  to  the  provlaioiis 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  full  no 
tatST  than  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  tbs  period  by  which  the  purchase  must  be 
made. 

(c)  The  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws, 
or  an  agreement  among  shareholders  may 
provide  that,  within  one  year  (or  any  earllsr 
date)  after  tlM  date  of  death  of  a  share- 
bolder,  his  personal  representative,  legatees, 
or  heirs  stiall  sell  and  surrender,  and  the 
corporation  or  any  Individuals  qualified  to 
be  shareholders  shall  purchase  and  reoely*, 
the  shares  o'  stock  of  the  corporation  owned 
by  tbe  deceased  shareholder.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  provision,  the  personal  reprs- 
aentatlves,  lecatees.  or  heirs  shall  sell  and 
surrender,  and  the  corporation  shall  pur- 
chase and  receive,  the  shares  of  stock  of 
the  corporation  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  death  of  tke 
aliareholder.  Dnless  otherwise  provided  by  ttte 
articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  or  an  agrss- 
ment  among  the  shareholders,  payment  for 
the  shares  of  stock  purchased  pursuant  to 
the  provision  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  in  full  no  later  than  one  year  after  tbe 
date  of  death  of  the  shareholder. 

aB>KICPTION    FKICS 

Sec.  17.  In  the  event  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation, bylaws  or  an  agreement  among 
the  shareholders,  do  not  fix  the  prloe  at  whleh 
the  corporation  or  Its  shareholders  may  pur- 
chase the  shares  of  a  dlsqualiilod. 


legally  Incompetent,  retired,  or  expelled 
shareholder,  or  does  not  provide  a  aiethod  of 
determining  such  price,  then  the  pries  tor 
such  shares  shall  be  tbs  book  value  of  soeli 
shares  on  ttis  y»rt  day  of  tlM  month  tmms- 
dlately  preoeding  the  disqualification,  death, 
adjudication  of  Incompetence,  rettrament  or 
expulsion  of  the  shareholder,  determined  un- 
der generally  accepted  aocountlng  methods, 
consistent  with  the  method  of  accounting 
used  by  the  corporation  for  Federal  Inoosao 
tax  purposes,  by  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant  enxployed  by  the  corpor- 
ation for  the  purpose. 

PEaPXTUAI,    EXISTEHCE;    SISeoLUTION 

Bet.  IB.  A  profeeelonal  corporation  shall 
have  perpetual  exlstenoe,  except  that  when- 
ever all  shareholders  of  a  professional  cor- 
poratlor  cease  at  any  time  for  any  reason 
to  be  ll.->«n8ed  to  perfonn  the  profesalonal 
services  for  which  the  corporation  was  orga- 
nized, the  professional  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  converted  Into  a  corporation  orga- 
nized luider  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act.  Unless  the  holders  of 
all  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the  corpor- 
ation unanimously  anaend  the  articles  of 
incorporation  to  adopt  purposes  consistent 
with  the  District  of  Colximbla  Business  Cor- 
poration Act  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  last  shareholder  of  the  cor- 
poration ceased  to  be  lloenaed  to  perform 
those  proffe.salonal  services,  the  dissolution 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  authorlaed  by  the  act  of  the  corporation 
and  any  shareholder  may  at  any  time  there- 
after file  with  the  Commleaioner,  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation,  a  statement  of  Intent 
to  dissolve. 

AKirDAI.    aSPOKT 

Bec.  19.  llie  annual  reports  of  a  professional 
corporation  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Oorpora- 
tlon  Act  and.  m  addition,  shall  set  forth — 

(a)  the  names  and  addrsoses.  Including 
street  and  number.  If  any,  of  all  abar^olden 
of  the  corporation;  and 

<  b )  a  statement  that  each  shareholder,  di- 
rector, and  oflSoer  of  the  corporation  Is  cur- 
rently lioensed  to  render  a  professional  serv- 
ice for  which  the  corporation  Is  organized. 
noncoi£pi.iance:   penalties 

Sic.  ao.  The  failure  of  a  professional  cor- 
poration to  comply,  or  to  require  compliance 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  Shan  be  a 
ground  for  the  involuntary  dissolution  of 
such  corporation.  Any  person,  Inclodlng  a 
corp>oratlon,  who  violates  any  provtston  of 
tills  Act  or  who  tails  to  comply  with  any 
provision  thereof,  for  wlilch  violation  or  fail- 
ure uo  penalty  is  provided  therein  or  else- 
where In  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdemsanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of 
competent  JurlsdlcUon  sliall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $600  for  each  violation  or  failure. 

AMKNvsfnrr  to  tks  msckict  or  oolommik 
mooMs  4KO  raaircKias  tax  act  ov  isst 
Sec.  31.  The  second  sentence  of  section  1 
of  title  vm  of  the  Dtetrtct  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1M7  (D.O. 
Code,  sec.  47-1M7)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  words  'unlnoorporated  busi- 
ness' do  not  Indude  any  trade  or  business 
which  by  law,  cttstoms,  or  ethics  cannot  be 
incorporated,  any  trade,  buslnsss,  or  profss- 
■lon  which  can  be  Inoorporatsd  only  under 
the  Dtetrtct  of  Oohimbia  Profwslr.itisl  Corpo- 
ration Act,  or  any  trad*  or  bnaliisss  In  whleh 
more  than  80  per  oentum  of  tbe  gross  tncosne 
Is  derived  from  the  personal  services  actually 
rendered  by  tbe  individual  or  members  of 
the  partnership  or  otbsr  sntlty  in  tbs  oon- 
ducttac  or  ovrfflnc  on  of  aay  trate  or  busi- 
ness and  m  Wblok  eapttal  Is  not  a  mnVehmX 
tnoome-prodnolnB  taotor.". 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  blU  (HJi.  10383)  Is  to  au- 


thorize Individuals  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rendering  profaarioiua  servioes 
which  under  existing  law,  custom,  or 
standards  of  professional  conduct  of 
practice,  may  not  be  rendered  through  a 
corporate  structure,  including  without 
limitation,  services  performed  by  certi- 
fied public  accountants,  attorneys,  archi- 
tects, physicians,  dentists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists  and  professional  engineers,  to 
Join  in  tbe  formation  of  a  corporation. 

The  bill  does  not  require  professionals 
to  incorporate.  It  simply  provides  theni 
with  the  opportunity  to  incorporate  and 
defines  the  structure  which  results  from 
that  incorporation. 

Our  committee  believes  that  profes- 
sionals in  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  given  the  privilege  now  accorded  to  all 
businessmen;  namely,  the  right  to  in- 
corporate. 

Professionals  are  now  authorized  to  in- 
corporate in  every  State  of  these  United 
States.  Through  the  encouragement  of 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, engineers,  and  other  profes- 
sionals, aU  tlie  50  State  ledslaUve  bodies 
have  adopted  legislation  autfaDrtzlnc  Mat 
incorporation  of  such  professionals.  Prior 
to  this  authorization,  professlonalB  had 
to  resort  to  partnerships  as  their  vehicles 
of  combination.  In  a  number  of  respects, 
partnerships,  as  compared  to  corpora- 
tions are  ungainly  and  complicated. 

ADVAMTAOXS    OT    INCOBPOSATION 

Several  basic  attributes  of  professional 
corporations  give  them  value  over  a 
partnership  structure.  A  corporation  has 
a  greater  degree  of  centralisation  td 
management.  A  corporation  Umlis  Ute 
liability  of  a  stockholder  when  an  offioar 
of  the  corporation  properly  acts  within 
the  authority  given  him  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  However,  In  a  professional 
corporation  the  professional  stni  bears 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  malprac- 
tice. A  professional  corporation  has  per- 
petual existence;  whereas,  a  partner- 
ship comes  to  an  end  upon  the  death 
of  any  partner.  Finally,  a  professional 
corporation  has  greater  flexibility  wUb 
respect  to  transfer  of  interests  than  dsas 
a  partnerahlp. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  laws  legaidlBg 
corporations  are  much  more  clearty  de- 
fined than  as  to  the  partnerships.  The 
guidelines  for  corporate  activities  »- 
spoaslfallltlee,  and  relatlonahlps  arc  well 
known.  Partnership  agreements  by  nse- 
essity  become  long  and  cumteraome  t»- 
cause  the  partners  are  unable  te  resort 
to  the  large  body  of  statutory  and  tmt 
law  which  define  the  corporate  concept. 

THE    DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA    AND    rXDXaAI,   TAX 
CONSIDSSATIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  tax  advantages 
under  Federal  tax  laws  to  professional 
individuals  operating  in  the  corporate 
form.  Probably  the  most  significant  ad- 
vantages at  the  iiresent  time  stem  from 
the  disparities  in  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
mfflits  of  qualified  retirement  plans  of 
corporate  eaaploFees  and  of  qualified  re- 
tiremant  plana  for  self-employed  Indlvid- 
ualB.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Padecai  1b- 
come  tax  treatment  of  all  such  qioallflad 
plans  consists  of  a  deferral  of  the  Federal 
IncpmA  tax  with  respect  to  contrtbrrthns 
made  on  behalf  of  employees.  Indudtng 
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self-employed  Individuals.  imtU  dlstrl- 
buUon  of  the  eaiployeM'  benefits  and  the 
deferral,  for  the  same  period,  ol  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  on  tbe  eamlntii  from 
Investment  of  all  contributions  made 
under  the  plan. 

Another  benefit  which  is  available  to 
corporate  employees  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  self-employed  individuals  Is  the 
opportunity  to  receive  one's  account  en- 
tirely in  the  year  of  retirement  and  have 
a  portion  thereof  taxed  at  capital  gains 
rate.  A  lump-sum  distribution  to  a  self- 
employed  Individual  Is  taxable  ordinary 
Income,  subject  to  a  special  averaging 
rule  in  certain  cases. 

Lastly,  the  present  Federal  estate  tax 
and  gift  tax  exclusions  available  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  to  qualified  re- 
tirement plans  by  corporate  employers 
are  not  available  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions imder  H.R.  10  plans. 

BENXITTS   TO    THX   DISTBICT 

While  as  stated,  there  will  be  signifi- 
cant tax  incentives  and  advantages  to 
incorporated  professionals  and  their 
employees  to  be  derived  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  professional  corporation  stat- 
ute for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
testimony  developed  that  there  would  be 
benefits  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

The  first  source  of  revenue  from  pas- 
sage of  HH.  10383  would  be  the  fees  to 
incorporate.  If  only  a  few  thousand  of 
the  professionals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  Incorporate,  the  fees,  it  is 
estimated,  to  the  District  would  be  about 
$300,000.00  in  1971  or  1972,  based  an 
average  corixjrate  fee  of  $150. 

In  addition,  each  professional  corpo- 
ration wUl  become  subject  to  the  annual 
payment  of  the  District  corporate  in- 
come and  franchise  tax — District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947.  At  present,  the  unincorporated 
professional  practices  are  subject  only 
to  the  payment  of  the  professional  li- 
cense fee,  while  the  income  derived  from 
such  professional  services  is  taxed  only 
by  the  Jurisdiction  of  residence  of  the 
professional.  If  the  professional  prac- 
tice should  be  Incorporated  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  salaries  of  the  employee-share- 
holders will  also  become  subject  to  the 
District  and  Federal  Unemployment 
Compensation  taxes,  as  well  as  a  higher 
total  Social  Security — PICA — tax  rate. 

The  second  source  of  revenue  would 
be  the  corporate  Income  tax  that  would 
be  forthcoming.  Because  corporations  do 
not  die  with  the  death  of  an  owner,  the 
corporate  tax  would  provide  a  greater 
stability  in  income  tax  revenues. 

The  third  source  of  revenue  would  be 
the  additional  Insurance  premium  taxes 
which  would  be  collected  on  corporate 
purchases  of  employee  benefits,  such  as 
pension  plans  and  profit  sharing  plans 
and  group  life  and  health  insurance. 
Since  premiums  are  deductible  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes,  corporate  em- 
ployers would  be  encouraged  to  provide 
better  benefits  needed  by  their  employees. 

But  even  if  the  added  sources  of  reve- 
nue were  not  aa  dlrely  needed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  concept  of  al- 
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lowing  prafeaslanals  to  Incorporate 
would  still  be  valid.  Every  State  now  has 
legislati<ui  enabling  professionals  to  in- 
corporate. Tlie  District  of  Columbia 
should  not  prohibit  professionals  to  in- 
corporate for  to  do  so  would  risk  the 
flight  of  the  professional  to  the  suburbs 
with  result  in  serious  loss  In  revenues. 

The  District  will  reap  incorporation 
fees,  additional  corporate  and  franchise 
taxes,  and  the  like  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation. 

CONCLtrsION 

It  is  undisputed  that  there  is  wide- 
spread interest  tn  and  endorsement  of 
such  legislation,  not  only  In  the  District, 
but  also  throughout  the  country  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  enactment  in  all  50  States 
of  similar  legislation. 

Our  committee  considers  that  HJl. 
10383  will  be  of  major  benefit  to  the  pro- 
fessional groups  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  to  the  Federal  and  District  govern- 
ments in  taxes,  and  hence  recommends 
the  favorable  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  H.R.  10383  as  reported. 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  HJl. 
10383,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable 
professional  firms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  cor- 
porate organization.  At  present,  this  in- 
corporation of  professional  groups  is  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  denied  only  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  pro- 
fessionals in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
phjrsiclans,  dentists,  lawyers,  architects, 
accountants,  engineers,  and  others — may 
resort  only  to  partnerships  as  vehicles  of 
combination  into  professional  groups.  In 
many  respects,  however,  such  partner- 
ships are  not  as  desirable  for  professional 
participation  as  corporations  would  be. 

One  such  advantage  of  a  corporation 
over  a  partnership  Is  that  the  cori>oratlon 
provides  a  greater  degree  of  centraliza- 
tion of  management.  Also,  a  corporation 
limits  the  liability  of  a  stockholder  when 
an  ofiScer  of  the  corporation  acts  properly 
within  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
board  of  directors.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  corporate 
identity  authorized  in  this  bUl  will  not 
offer  a  protection  of  the  individual  pro- 
fessional for  his  own  malpractice.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  malpractice  by  one  or 
more  members  of  a  professional  con>ora- 
tlon  will  not  subject  any  other  profes- 
sional members  to  personal  liability.  Also, 
the  professional  corporation  will  be  liable 
up  to  the  full  value  of  its  assets  for  negli- 
gent or  wrongful  acts  of  its  ofllcers, 
sliareholders,  directors,  or  agents  in 
rendering  professional  services  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation.  I  wish  to  point  out 
also  that  the  professicmal  corporation 
will  in  no  way  diminish  the  oonfldenti- 
ality  of  the  relationship  between  the  pro- 
fessional member  and  the  client  or 
patient. 

Other  advantages  of  tbe  corporation 
as  compared  to  the  partnership  are  that 
the  corporatlCKi  has  perpetual  existence, 
whereas  the  partnership  comes  to  an  end 
upon  the  death  of  any  partner;  and  also, 
a  professional  corporation  has  a  greater 


degree  of  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  interests  than  does  a  part- 
nership. 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  point  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10383  will  not  re- 
quire professionals  to  incorporate.  It  will 
merely  enable  those  professionals  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  join  in  such  corpora- 
tions— the  same  privilege  now  accorded 
aU  businessmen  in  the  District,  as  well  as 
to  all  professional  persons  in  aU  the 
States. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  this  privilege  of  professional  incor- 
poration will  result  in  boieflts  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  these 
corporations.  With  respect  to  corpora- 
tions of  physicians,  for  example,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  group  practices  and 
health  maintenance  organizations,  which 
will  improve  the  distribution  and  availa- 
bility of  medical  services  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District.  Such  a  corporation  will 
also  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  phy- 
sicians, and  their  withdrawal  if  neces- 
sary, from  a  practicing  group.  Similar 
benefits  will  accrue,  of  course,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  incorporation  of  other  pro- 
fessional groups  as  well. 

This  bill  win  also  eliminate  the  present 
discrimination  £«ainst  professionals  and 
professionsil  groups  who.  as  opposed  to 
employees  and  executives  of  other  or- 
ganizations, have  been  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  group  life,  disability,  health  in- 
surance, and  retirement  plans.  In  addi- 
tion to  limitations  on  btisiness  liability. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  imder  the 
provisions  of  HJR.  10383,  professionals 
practicing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  do  not  elect  to  Join  a  professional 
corporation  will  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  unincorpo- 
rated business  tax,  as  they  are  at  present. 
This  is  essential  to  the  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, because  the  loss  of  this  exemption 
on  the  part  of  individual  professionals 
would,  in  effect,  subject  those  profes- 
sionals who  reside  in  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, but  engage  in  practice  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  discriminatory  dou- 
ble taxation.  This  is  true  because  if  this 
present  exemption  were  not  maintained, 
although  all  professionals  with  offices  in 
the  District  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  District  of  Columbia  unincorporated 
business  tax  of  6  percent  on  net  taxable 
income,  the  professional  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
receive  a  credit  to  the  extent  of  this  tax 
on  his  District  of  Columbia  Income  tax 
and,  therefore,  would  in  effect  not  pay 
the  6  percent  business  tax  at  all;  how- 
ever, the  professional  who  resides  in  Vir- 
ginia or  Maryland  would  receive  no  credit 
for  this  District  of  Columbia  tax  as  far 
as  his  'NHrginia  or  Maryland  income  tax 
is  concerned,  and  thus  would  pay  a  sub- 
stantial additional  tax.  relieved  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  relatively  small  deduc- 
tion on  his  Federal  income  tax. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  In 
my  mind  that  this  added  tax  would  give 
added  impetus  to  the  movement  of  pro- 
fessional offices  from  the  I^trict  of  Co- 
liunbia  into  nearby  '^^bvlnla  and  Mary- 
land, with  a  coDseqiient  substantial  loss 
of  needed  services,  especially  In  the  field 
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of  medicine.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  an  ultimate  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  District. 

As  the  only  feasible  alternative  to  re» 
locating  their  offices  Into  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  the  only  obvious  recourse  for 
the  nonresident  profeasicuials  practicing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  this  ex- 
emption from  the  District  of  Columbia 
unincorporated  business  tax  were  denied 
them,  would  be  to  Join  the  professional 
corporations  available  to  them  In  the 
District  itself.  Many  professionals  do  not 
desire  to  Incorptnrate,  however,  simply 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  practice  In 
corporate  form.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  should  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  matter,  with  no  such  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  Influence  such  a  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  District  of  Columbia  Dental 
Association,  and  other  local  professional 
organizations.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  proposed  legislation,  which 
win  afford  the  professionals  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  the  same  opportunity  to 
incorporate  as  is  offered  in  all  50  States, 
should  be  enacted  into  law,  and  I  urge 
such  action. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  10383,  to  authorize  the  in- 
corporation of  professional  Individuals 
and  firms  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  the  initial  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress 
and  again  in  this  Congress,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  approved  this  proposal, 
which  if  enacted  into  law  will  give  the 
prof  eeslonals  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
the  same  benefits  they  now  enjoy  in  all 
50  States. 

Hie  bill  authorizes  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  practitioners  to 
organize  "professional  corporations"  for 
the  conduct  and  dispensation  of  their 
professional  business  and  services. 

Its  most  significant  Immediate  con- 
tribution upon  enactment  is  the  sub- 
stantial encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
realization  of  the  highly  desired  "group 
professional  practice"  which  is  extolled 
by  many  as  the  most  direct  and  elTective 
means  of  supplying  needed  professional 
services  to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged at  a  cost  within  their  income  and 
means. 

Permitting  professional  persons  to  in- 
corporate would  endow  their  association 
with  the  corporate  characteristics  of  cen- 
tralized management  and  continuing. 
The  formal  attributes  of  Incorporation 
are  lacking  In  the  sole  proprietorship  and 
partnership  forms  of  doing  business  that 
are  currently  employed  by  persons  active- 
ly engaged  in  a  professional  practice. 

These  attributes  of  a  corporation  are 
vital  to  the  stimulation  of  professional 
group  practice  on  a  large  scale ;  and  this 
fact  can  best  be  illustrated  by  noting  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  partnership 
form  oirrently  utilized  by  group  practi- 
tioners. As  the  partnership  group  prac- 
tice grows  in  size,  its  management  be- 
comes ciunbersome  because  of  the  gen- 
eral necessity  for  the  partners'  consent 
to  various  details  of  the  management 


and  business  of  the  group.  Likewise,  part- 
nership cantlnulty  is  coostMitly  Inter- 
rupted by  the  death  or  reeli^tttton  of  did 
monbers  and  the  addition  of  new  ones. 
An  additional  problem  attendant  upon 
this  frequent  dissolution  and  reorganiza- 
tiCMi  of  the  partnership  is  that  of  attract- 
ing young  professional  men  to  the  part- 
nership group.  That  is,  as  the  partnership 
size  and  business  Increases,  the  capital 
contributions  required  to  purchase  inter- 
est in  the  partnership  also  becomes  in- 
creasingly larger  and  out  of  the  financial 
reach  of  the  yoimg  professional  who  Is 
Just  embarking  on  the  practice  of  his 
life's  profession. 

Additional  stimulus  to  the  effectuation 
of  group  practice  is  embodied  in  the  lia- 
bility provisions  of  the  bill.  Under  the 
(vartnership  form  of  group  practice,  each 
partner  is  personally  liable  for  the  negli- 
gent acts  and  omissions  of  his  i>artners. 
Under  the  bill,  shareholders  would  con- 
tinue to  be  personally  responsible  for 
their  own  negligence  and  misconduct,  as 
well  as  that  of  corporate  nnployees  under 
their  supervision  and  control;  but,  the 
theory  of  liability  in  a  partnership  could 
not  be  invc*ed  to  impose  a  like  liability 
on  the  remaining  or  other  shareholders 
of  the  corporation. 

A  section-by-section  analjrsis  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows: 

Sbction-Bt-Section   Analysis 

Section  2 — Defines  the  geneml  coverage  of 
the  Act. 

Section  3 — Makes  It  clear  that  profeeslon- 
als  are  not  required  to  Incorporate. 

SeoUon  4 — Seta  forth  the  Inter-relatlon- 
ships  between  the  Act,  the  existing  rules  goT- 
eming  the  professions,  and  the  Business  Cor- 
poration Act. 

Section  6 — ^Provides  that  the  major  activ- 
ity of  a  professional  corporation  will  be  the 
rendering  of  professional  services.  However, 
the  profeeslotial  corporation  may  employ 
non-professionals  (noo-profeedonals  may 
not  render  prof easlooal  aerrloes ) ,  may  Invest 
Its  surplus  funds,  and  may  enter  Into  part- 
nership agreements  with  Individuals  or  firms 
in  other  JurlsdlctlODs. 

Section  6 — The  form  of  articles  of  Incor- 
poration differs  somewhat  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  Business  Corporation  Act. 

Section  7 — In  order  to  avoid  artlflclalltles 
and  to  afford  flexibility  in  the  management 
of  the  small  professional  corporations,  the 
number  of  directors  may  be  one  or  more. 

Section  8 — Shareholders,  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  professional  corporations  must  be 
licensed  professionals,  but  shareholders  need 
not  be  active.  Thus  reUred  or  disabled  part- 
ners can  continue  to  have  an  Interest  In  the 
firm. 

Section  0 — The  names  permitted  to  be  used 
by  professional  corporations  will  distinguish 
them  from  commercial  businesses. 

Section  10 — This  section,  and  sections  12, 
13,  16,  10  and  17  establish  control  relation- 
ships wtthln  the  professional  c(»poratlon 
which  recognise  that  professional  corpora- 
tion are  closed  corporations  which  must  have 
great  latitude  in  placing  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  and  voting  of  shares. 

Section  11 — KstabUshea  that  corporate 
identity  will  not  protect  the  individual  pro- 
fessional from  liability  for  his  own  malprac- 
tice, and  will  not  diminish  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  relationship  between  the  profes- 
sional and  the  oUent/patlant.  However,  mal- 
praotloe  by  one  or  more  profeadonaU  In  a 
professional  corporation  will  not  subject  any 
other  professional  to  personal  liability.  The 
professional  corporation  Is  liable  up  to  the 
full  value  of  Its  assets  for  negligent  or 
wrongfva  acts  of  offlcen,  sbarebolders,  dirsc- 


tors,  agents  In  rendering  professional  services 
on  behalf  at  the  profeMooal  oorporatton. 

Section  la — Pennltfl  profe— lonal  corpora- 
tions to  place  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
shares.  ReoognlElng  that  stock  of  professional 
corporations  will  be  owned  by  professionals 
and  cannot  be  made  rvallable  to  the  public, 
the  section  also  exempts  the  l^uanoe  and 
transfer  of  stock  of  professional  corporations 
from  the  D.C.  SecurtUes  law  and  from  the 
Federal  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Subsection 
(4)  is  Intended  to  minimise  the  disruptive 
effect  of  professional  corporation  shares  fall- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  an  Individual  creditor 
of  a  stockholder. 

Section  18 — This  section  recognises  that 
the  rendering  of  professional  services  In  D.C. 
should  be  conducted  as  a  sepkarate  activity 
and  not  intermixed  with  other  businesses. 
Out-of-state  arrangements  with  other  pro-^ 
fesslonals  are  adequately  provided  for  by 
Section  6.  This  provision  la  consistent  with 
most  sUte  laws,  which  would  also  prohibit 
mergers  of  domestic  and  foreign  professional 
corporations.  The  section  Implicitly  recog- 
nizes that  a  single  professional  corporation 
may  conduct  two  or  more  professional  activi- 
ties when  such  combinations  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  rules  regulating  the  profession. 

Section  14 — Foreign  professional  corpora- 
tions licensed  In  a  Jurisdiction  other  than 
the  District  of  C<dumbla  may  perform  pro- 
fessional servloee  In  the  District  of  Columbta 
if  they  meet  certain  requirements  by  obtain- 
Ing  a  certificate  of  authority  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Sections  15,  16.  17— These  sections  provide 
a  method  of  reth-lng  stock  of  deceased,  dis- 
abled or  disqualified  shareholders. 

Sections  18.  10 — These  are  essentially  ad- 
ministrative provisions. 

Section  ao— This  section  provides  penal- 
ties — fine  of  not  over  $600 — for  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  provUlons  of  this  Act. 

Section  a  1— This  section  amends  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1B47  (D.C.  Code.  tit.  47  sec.  1674).  In 
order  to  maintain  for  unincorporated  pro- 
fessional associations  the  unincorporated 
business  Ux  exemption  which  these  associa- 
tions presently  have  under  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  ranarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX-EXEMPT    PROPERTY    OP    THE 
RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  can.  456) ,  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fOUows: 
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Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  tn  Congren  auembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  following  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Peeervw 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States,  a 
corporation  chartered  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1960  (36  UB.C.  321-239).  Shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  by  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(1)  The  real  property  (including  the  Im- 
provements thereon)  which  Is  described  as 
lot  10  In  square  726. 

(2)  Tb«  furniture,  furnishings,  and  other 
personal  property  located  In  any  Improve- 
ments on  such  real  property. 

(b)  The  property  described  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  that  property 
is  owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Is  not  used  for  any 
commercial  purpose.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define 
the  real  property  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia",  lyjproved  Decem- 
ber 24,  1942  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-801b),  shall 
apply  with  req>ect  to  the  property  made 
exempt  frona  taxation  by  this  Act,  and  the 
Foundation  shaU  make  the  reports  required 
by  section  8  of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
801c)  and  shall  have  the  appeal  rights  pro- 
vided by  section  5  of  that  Act.  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-801e). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  author- 
ized by  section  1  of  article  VI  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2501a),  there  la  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  that  persons  who  are  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  District  of  Columbia 
real  property  taxes  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
other  than  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  de- 
fine the  real  property  exempt  from  taxation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  De- 
cember 24,  1942  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-801a — 
47-801f),  and  who  are  not  otherwise  ex- 
empt from  such  taxes  under  such  Act  would 
have  paid  to  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
such  fiscal  year." 

POINT  or  ORDCa 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 
This  amendment  deals  with  an  entirely 
different  matter  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  is  exemption  of  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxes.  This  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  size  of  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU  ask 
if  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  I ,  would  like  to  speak  to  this. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  ■\m-glnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  provide  for  a  Federal  payment 
to  replace  the  funds  that  would  be  lost 


to  the  Ustrict  of  Columbia  as  a  result 
of  the  pending  legislation.  Over  a  period 
of  years  we  have  exempted  by  similar 
legislation  33  pieces  of  property  from 
real  property  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Since  this  legislation  also  ex- 
empts another  piece  of  pr(H>erty  frmn 
taxation,  the  amendment  to  provide  for 
replacement  of  that  taxation  loss  through 
a  Federal  payment.  I  believe,  is  germane 
and  comustent  with  the  main  thrust  of 
the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard 
on  tlie  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CABELL.  No  further  comments, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Aberhetht)  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  not  germane. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  state- 
ments on  the  point  of  order  and  has  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  bill  proposes  to  exempt  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  from  paying  resJ  property  taxes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  committee  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  amoimts  equal  to 
real  property  tax  exemptions  granted  by 
any  act  of  Ccxigress  other  than  the  act 
of  December  24,  1942. 

Since  the  bill  Is  for  the  relief  of  an 
individual  corporation,  the  amendment, 
which  is  general  in  scope,  is  not  germane. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikxs)  ,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  for  such  comments  as 
he  may  wish  to  malce. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  res- 
ervation, I  support  H.R.  456  to  provide 
exemption  from  District  of  Columbia 
real  property  taxes  for  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association. 

Similar  congressional  actions  have 
granted  such  exemptions  for  some  40 
organizations  over  the  years  and  ROA  Is 
among  those  richly  deserving  to  be  con- 
sidered for  this  right. 

The  prc^ierty  under  discussion  is  the 
ROA's  living  memorial — the  Minute 
Man  Memorial  Building  on  Oapttol  Hill. 
Significantly,  the  address  is  1  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NE,  directly  across  from  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

There  have  been  argumoits  put  forth 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  idactng 
undue  harclshlp  on  the  District  of  Ob- 
lumbia  Government  by  the  granting  of 
these  tax  exemptions,  but  a  study  of  the 
record  proves  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment much  more  than  makes  up  for 
these  losses  by  providing  lands  and  prop- 
erties to  the  District  at  no  cost  to  District 
taxpayers. 

In  the  case  of  ROA,  we  are  talking 
about  $20,000  armual  taxes.  But  I  would 
mention  to  Members  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  now  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  District  is  actu- 
ally owned  by  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  total  dollar  valoe  of  such  lands  is 


oonservativ^  estimated  at  $50  million 
and  includes  sCtaDOlSi  playgrounds,  fire 
and  police  department  facilitieB,  librar- 
ies, child  health  centers,  and  many 
others. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  work  of  the 
organization.  Let  us  see  what  ROA 
stands  for.  For  50  years,  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  has  stood  four- 
square in  support  of  a  strong  national 
defense  and  this  Nation's  all  Important 
Reserve  Forces.  It  provides  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
America's  ideals  as  a  land  of  freedom  and 
oMX)rtunlty. 

ROA  is  a  good  neighbor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  addition,  ROA  con- 
tributes to  the  economy  of  the  area 
through  the  1,000-member  ROA  mid- 
winter conference  held  In  the  District 
and  by  other  conferences  during  the  year 
which  bring  peo[de  to  the  District  from 
the  entire  country.  The  monetary  bene- 
fits of  these  are  many  and  meaningful 
to  the  business  community.  These  pro- 
vide monetary  returns  to  hotels,  taxis, 
and  restaurants.  Staff  salaries  are  ex- 
pended in  the  area  and  local  taxes  col- 
lected therefrom. 

The  current  tax  assessment  on  the 
ROA  pnH)erty  Is  not  a  startling  sum  nor 
even  a  significant  one  with  respect  to 
the  budget  for  the  IMstrict  of  Ocdumbia. 
But  it  is  a  significant  sum  to  ROA  which 
depends  entirely  for  its  existence  on  the 
dues — $10  per  year-— pidd  by  its  some 
65,000  members.  It  is  a  nonprofit  wgan- 
ization. 

Certainly,  this  kind  of  organlzatlcm  Is 
worthy  of  being  granted  an  exemption 
from  District  taxes. 

ITierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port H.R.  456  to  grant  the  tax  exemption 
to  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses of  HJR.  456,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  your  committee,  are  twofold,  as 
follows : 

First.  To  exempt  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxation  certain  real  property  in 
the  city  owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

This  property  is  described  as  lot  10  in 
square  726,  and  Is  located  at  First  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  N£.  The  prop- 
erty, together  with  its  improvonents,  is 
currently  valued  at  $663,728.  and  the  an- 
nual real  property  tax  on  the  property  is 
presently  $20,575. 

Second.  To  authorize,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorized  by  section  1  of  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1947 — District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  47-2501a — ^the  appropria- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount 
that  persons  exempted  from  District  of 
Columbia  real  property  taxes  by  special 
acts  of  Congress,  other  than  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  define  the  real  rtroperty 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  December  24, 
1942 — ^District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tions 47-801a — 48-801f — and  who  would 
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not  otherwlBe  be  exempt  from  such  taxes 
by  that  Act  of  1042,  would  have  paid  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  real  property 
taxes  during  that  fiscal  year. 

BXASOMB    FOK    LKOISLATION 

I.  TAX  Txxttmov  ro%  ixal  pmopntrr  or  thb 
Rianvs    omaas    assocutioiv    natttu    or 

TKS    OKaAMULATION 

The  Reserve  Offlcers  Ajssoclation  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  some  55  depart- 
ments, located  in  all  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the  Par  East,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto 
Rlco.  Under  each  department  are  various 
numbers  of  chapters,  representing  all  the 
military  services.  Altogether,  the  organi- 
zation comprises  some  900  to  1,000  chap- 
ters, 12  of  which  are  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  membership  of  the  Reserve  Offl- 
cers Association  is  approximately  57,000 
persons.  These  members  are  offlcers  in 
either  the  Reserves  or  Regular  Service, 
active  or  retired.  Membership  Is  open  also 
to  senior  ROTC  students,  several  thou- 
sand of  whom  belong  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Annual  dues  to  the  organization 
amount  to  $10  per  year  for  officer  mem- 
bers, and  $1  for  ROTC  members. 

Although  the  Reserve  Offlcers  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  existence  since  1922, 
It  did  not  seek  a  charter  until  1950,  at 
which  time  it  was  chartered  by  an  act  of 
C(»gress. 

Members  of  ROA  are  mostly  reserve 
officers  who  are  citizen  leaders  through- 
out the  country.  Many  are  leaders  in  eco- 
nomic areas,  and  many  in  political  life. 

HXASQUABTntS  OT  THS  OBOAlflZAnOIf 

The  national  headquarters  of  this  far- 
flung  organization  is  the  handsome,  five- 
story  structure  located  at  First  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  NE.  This 
building,  the  subject  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  is  known  as  the  Minute  Man 
Memorial  Building.  It  was  completed  in 
1968,  and  its  an^iitecture  and  structure 
are  in  keeping  with  the  magnificent 
Capitol  structures  to  which  it  is  in  close 
proximity. 

This  biiildlng  is  truly  a  "living  memo- 
rial," as  half  its  sptu%  is  utilized  as  a 
memorial  to  dramatize  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary service  tradition.  The  first  fioor, 
glass  on  three  sides,  contains  a  striking 
Minute  Man  statue,  behind  which  are 
displayed  the  flags  of  the  50  States  of 
our  Union.  The  fifth  fioor — the  Con- 
gressioDal  Hall  of  Honor — is  a  most  at- 
tractive room  which  Is  used  not  only  for 
ROA  activities  tmt  also  for  congressional 
receptl<»s. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  used 
exclusively  for  the  business  operation  of 
the  organization,  as  Is  a  part  of  the 
fourth  floor.  In  addition  to  office  space, 
however,  the  fourth  floor  contains  the 
Henry  J.  RelUy  Library,  a  splendid  col- 
lectlMi  of  books  on  military  history,  and 
a  chaiTel  as  well. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  it  is  flttlng  that  the  Minute  Man 
Memorial  Building  should  be  spared  from 
taxation  by  the  Oovemment  which  it 
seeks  to  defend.  The  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  seeks  no 
unusual  favor,  nor  any  unjust  conces- 
sion. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  31  other  char- 


itable, religious,  patriotic,  and  other  or- 
ganizations of  a  nonprofit  nature  have 
been  exempted  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia taxation  by  special  acts  of  Congress ; 
and  in  addition,  10  other  such  organiza- 
tions were  so  exempted  by  being  specifi- 
cally named  in  Public  Law  77-846,  ap- 
proved December  24.  1942. 

According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures, the  amount  of  the  tax  exemptions 
on  these  properties  is  approximately  $1.2 
million  per  year. 

It  should  be  ptolnted  out  that  in  past 
years,  these  tax  losses  actually  have  been 
paid  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  This  is  true  because 
the  Federal  Oovemment  each  year  has 
paid  the  District  a  regular  Federal  pay- 
ment, sufficient  in  amount  to  provide 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  city's  own  rev- 
enues, for  the  operation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  Had  these  tax 
exemptions  not  existed,  then  of  course 
the  District's  own  revenues  would  have 
been  enhanced  each  year  by  the  total  of 
these  real  property  tax  revenues,  and 
consequently  the  Federal  pasonent  each 
year  woxild  have  been  reduced  by  that 
same  amount. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wew  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATINO  THE  PRACTICE  OP 
DENTISTRY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl.  10738)  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  Including  the  examination, 
licensure,  registration,  and  regulation  of 
dentists  and  dental  hygienists,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Ccmfp-ess  assembled.  That  thu  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "Dlatrlct  of  Coliimbia  Dental 
Practice  Act  of  1971". 

DKFLMITlOIfS 

Sec.  2.  Aa  uaed  in  tbe  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "CJommlaaloner"  means  the 
Commlaaloner  of  tbe  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "CouncU"  meana  tbe  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia  Council. 

(3)  The  term  "Board"  meana  tbe  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examlnert. 

(4)  Tbe  terms  "practice  of  dentistry"  or 
"to  practice  dentUrtry"  mean  undertaking,  or 
offering  or  claiming  to  undertake,  by  any 
meana  or  method,  to  dlagnoae,  treat,  pre- 
acrlbe  medication  or  treatment  for,  or  per- 
form any  aurglcal  operation  with  reapect  to, 
any  condition,  dlaeaae,  or  malformation  of 
tbe  human  teeth,  alveolar  proceaaea,  guma,  or 
Jaws,  and  the  adjacent  Uaruea  and  atruc- 
tures;  directing,  reatrlctlng  or  altering  tbe 
treatment  of  dental  patients:  or  installing 
or  adjusting  any  auch  dental  appliance,  de- 
vice or  reatoratlon  except  on  tbe  written 
dental  laboratory  work  authorlaatlon  exe- 
cuted by  a  dentlat  licensed  and  reglatered 
under  this  Act.  supplying,  constructing,  re- 


producing, or  repairing  any  reatoratlon,  den- 
tal appliance,  device,  or  bridge  to  be  used  or 
worn  In  or  about  the  human  moutb  In  oon- 
nectlon  with  tbe  treatment  or  correction  of 
any  dlaeaae  or  condition  of  the  human  teeth, 
alveolar  prooessea,  guma,  or  jawa,  and  tbe 
adjacent  tissues  and  structures. 

(6)  The  term  "dentlat"  meana  any  person 
who  la  licensed  to  engage  In  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
other  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statea. 

(«)  The  term  "dental  hyglenlrt"  meaxu 
any  person  who  Is  licensed  under  this  Act 
to  perform,  under  the  general  direction  and 
BupervUlon  of  a  dentist  who  is  available  In 
person  on  the  premises  where  such  dental 
hyglenlst  is  performing,  (A)  procedures  with 
reepect  to  removing  calcareoua  depoaits.  ac- 
cretions, or  stains  from  the  surface  of  human 
teeth:  and  (B)  other  procedtu-es  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Board  to  be  appropriate. 

(7)  The  term  "dental  laboratory  servloes" 
means  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair 
of  any  dental  appliance,  device,  or  restora- 
tion to  be  worn  In  or  about  the  human 
mouth. 

(8)  The  term  "dental  laboratory  work  au- 
thorization" means  a  detailed  written  de- 
scription for  construction,  alteration,  or  re- 
pair of  any  dental  appliance,  device,  or  res- 
toration to  be  worn  In  or  about  the  human 
mouth. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  corporation,  association,  company. 
Arm.  partnership,  or  society. 

(10)  The  term  "dental  assistant"  meant 
any  person  who,  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  dentist,  who  is  available 
In  person  on  the  premises  where  such  dental 
assistant  Is  performing,  performs  those  pro- 
cedures with  reepect  to  the  treatment  of 
dental  patients  as  may  be  determined  by  tbe 
Board  to  be  appropriate. 

(11)  The  term  "license"  means  a  license 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to 
practice  dentistry  or  to  practice  as  a  dental 
hyglenlst  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

DECLAXATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Is  declared  to  affect  tbe 
public  health  and  welfare  and  therefore  must 
be  subject  to  regulation  and  control  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  Interest  and  conoem  that 
the  dental  profeeslon  merit  and  receive  tbe 
confidence  of  the  public  and  that  only  quali- 
fied licensed  dentists  and  dental  byglenista 
be  permitted  to  practice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  In  accordance  with  this  declaim- 
tlon  of  policy. 

LICZNSI   SKQTTnXD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  tbe 
practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unless  he  holds  a  license  Issued  under 
section  7  of  this  Act,  and  a  current  anTinal 
renewal  certificate  Issued  under  section  0  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  shall  practice  as  a  dental 
hyglenlst  In  the  District  of  Columbia  iinlMi 
he  holds  a  license  Issued  under  section  8  at 
this  Act,  and  a  current  annual  renewal  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  licensed  to  engage  In  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  or  to  practice  as  a 
dental  hyglenlst.  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  tbe  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  tbe  protection 
of  the  people  from  empiricism  in  relation 
thereto",  approved  June  6,  1892  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  2-301,  et  seq.),  shall  be  considered  to  be 
holding  a  license  issued  under  this  Act. 

CXKATION   OF  BOAKD 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  There  is  created  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Bxamlnera  which 
shall  promulgate  tbe  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  It  deems  neceasary  and  appro- 
priate relating  to  the  professional  and  tech- 
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nlcal  aapacts  of  tbe  examining,  Uoenslzig, 
registration,  and  rwgvlatloa  of  dentists,  den- 
tal bygtenlsts,  .djMxtal  assistants,  and  tbe 
practice  of  dentistry  In  the  Dlatrlot  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  Tbe  Board,  after  notice  and  oftpot- 
tunlty  for  bearing,  U  authorised  to  prescribe 
and  adopt,  from  time  to  time,  such  rulea  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Before  any  rule  or  regulation  is 
adopted  or  amended  by  the  ^o&rd,  notice  of 
such  proposed  adoption  or  amendment  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  mall  to  each  dentist 
licensed  In  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  mailed 
to  the  last  known  address  of  such  dentist. 

POWEB   OF   COMMISSIONEK 

Sec.  6.  <a)  With  respect  to  the  Board,  the 
Commissioner  la  authorized  to  determine 
from  time  to  time  — 

(1)  the  number  of  Board  members,  which, 
shall  be  not  less  than  five: 

(2)  length  ol  terms  for  Board  members; 
and 

(3)  tbe  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  Botird  members. 

The  Commissioner  may  remove  any  member 
of  the  Board  for  neglect  of  duty  or  other 
sufficient  cause,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  appoint  each  member  of  the 
Board  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  nominees  selected  by  the 
constituent  society  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  In  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
among  those  persons  who  are  engaged  full 
time  In  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  are  officers  or  members 
of  the  faculty  of  any  dental  school  or  college 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ISSUANCE   or  UCEN8K  TO    DENTIST 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall,  upc»i  pajrment 
of  the  requisite  fees,  issue  a  license  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  the  District  at 
Columbia  to  any  person  who — 

( 1 )  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has 
duly  declared  bla  intention  to  become  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  la  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age: 

(3 )  Is  of  good  moral  character: 

(4)  Is  a  graduate  of  a  dental  college  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  and  by  the  accrediting 
body  of  the  American  Dental  Association; 
and 

(5)  has  passed  a  clinical  examination,  or 
such  other  examination  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  to  determine  his  competence 
to  engage  In  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

(b)  The  Board  may  waive  the  examination 
required  by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  may,  upon  payment  of  the  requisite  fees, 
issue  a  license  to  any  person  who^ 

(1)  has  been  duly  licensed  as  a  dentist,  by 
examination,  in  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  wherein  tbe  requirements  for 
licensure  are  substantially  the  aame  as  those 
in  effect  In  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  (aa 
determined  by  the  Board) , 

(3)  Is  currently  holding  a  license  In  good 
standing  aa  a  dentist  in  any  State  or  territory 
of  the  United  Statea,  and 

(3)  meets  tbe  qualifications  specified  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (i)  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

(c)  Tbe  Board  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
requisite  fees.  Issue  a  st>eclal  license  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  tbe  District  at  Columbia 
under  such  limitations  as  th«  Board  shall  set 
forth  In  tbm  license  to  any  penon — 

(1)  who  holds  a  currant  valid  Uoense  to 
engage  in  tbe  practice  ot  dentistry  In  any 
8Ut«  or  tsrritory  of  tba  Umted  SUtes; 

(2)  who  has  not  bad  any  such  lioenss  re- 
voked or  suapsnded; 

(3)  who  la  a  graduate  of  a  dental  eoUege 
approved  by  the  Board  and  by  tbe  aoeredlt- 
Ing  body  ca  ths  Amarlcan  Dental  Associa- 
tion; and 


(4)  who  has  sucoeatfully  comj^etad  any 
praotleal  or  tbeorMlcal  examination  which 
tbe  Board  may  require. 

DENTAI,    HTGISNIBT   UCKMSS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Board  shall,  upon  payment 
of  the  requisite  fees.  Issue  a  license  to  prac- 
tice as  a  dental  hyglenlst  In  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  to  any  person  who — 

(1)  la  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States  or  baa 
duly  declared  his  Intention  to  become  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age; 

(3)  is  of  good  moral  character: 

(4)  Is  a  graduate  of  a  training  school  for 
dental  hygienists  approved  by  tbe  9oard  and 
by  the  accrediting  body  of  tbe  American 
Dental  Association:  and 

(5)  has  passed  a  clinical  examination,  or 
such  other  examination  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  to  determine  his  com- 
petence to  practice  as  a  dental  hyglenlst. 

(b)  The  Board  may  waive  tbe  examination 
required  by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  may  upon  payment  of  the  requisite  feee. 
Issue  a  license  to  practice  as  a  dental  hy- 
glenlst in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  per- 
son who — 

( 1 )  has  been  duly  licensed  to  practice  as  a 
dental  hyglenlst  by  examination  In  any  State 
or  territory  of  tbe  United  States  wherein  the 
requirements  for  licensure  are  substantially 
the  same  as  thoae  In  effect  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (as  determined  by  the  Bo<uy1), 

(3)  is  currently  holding  a  license  In  good 
standing  as  a  dental  hyglenlst  in  any  State 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  meets  the  qualifications  specified  In 
paj-agraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

ANNUAL    RENEWAL    CEBTIFICATK 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  As  a  condition  to  tbe  Issuance 
of  an  annual  renewal  certificate  to  any  per- 
son holding  a  license  to  engage  In  the  prac- 
tice of  den).lstry  in  the  District  of  C<^umbia, 
or  to  practice  as  a  dental  hyglenlst,  and  who 
is  currently  practicing  as  a  dentist  or  dental 
hyglenlst  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Board  may  require  evidence  indicat- 
ing that  that  i>er8on  has  obtained,  dur- 
ing the  year,  continuing  education  not 
to  exceed  that  prescribed  and  approved 
by  the  American  Dental  Association  for  a  per- 
son engaged  in  that  profession,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  tbe  issuance  of  an 
annual  renewal  certificate  to  any  person 
holding  a  license  to  engage  in  tbe  practice 
of  dentistry,  or  to  practice  as  a  dental  hy- 
glenlst. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  who 
is  not  currently  engaged  in  such  practice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  Board  may  re- 
quire evidence  showing  that — 

(1)  such  person  has  not  engaged  In  any 
conduct  which  wotild  warrant  suspension  or 
revocation  of  such  license  under  this  Act; 

(2)  such  person  has  maintained  such  a 
professional  skill  and  knowledge  as  is  re- 
quired of  current  appUcants  for  such  license; 
and 

(3)  such  person  Is  not  physlcaUy  or  men- 
tally incompetent  to  engage  in  such  prac- 
tice. 

axCISTKATION    or    DENTAL    nfTXKNS 

Sxc.  10.  Tbe  Board  may  require  tbe  regis- 
tration of,  and  prescribe  regulations  relating 
to  the  profeasional  conduct  of,  dental  Interna 
and  dental  residents  In  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SlUUiSS    AMD    XNWnOATlOlfa 

See.  11.  The  Board  may  make  suc^  studies 
and  Investigations  and  obtain  or  require 
the  furnishing  of  such  Infonnattoo  under 
oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  proper  to  aatfst  It  ta  aatabUsh- 
ing  any  regulation  or  order  under  thla  Act.  or 
in  the  administration  or  enforoament  of  this 
Aot  and  regulations  and  orders  tberetmder. 
For  such  purposes,  tbe  Board  taaj  adminis- 


ter oaths  and  afllnnations,  may  require  by 
subpena  or  otharwias,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  at  any  deeicnated  place.  Upon  tbe 
failure  of  any.parson  to  attend  as  a  witness, 
when  duly  subpenaad,  or  to  produce  docu- 
ments when  duly  directed  by  tbe  Board,  tbe 
Board  shall  have  power  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  judge  of  tbe  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  may  order  the 
attendance  of  such  witness,  or  the  production 
of  such  documents,  or  require  such  witness 
to  testify,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  upon  tbe 
failure  of  the  witness  to  attend,  to  testify,  or 
to  produce  such  documents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  witness  may  be  punished  for 
contempt  of  court  as  for  failure  to  obey  a 
subpena  lasued  or  to  testify  in  a  case  pend- 
ing before  such  court.  Witnesses  who  have 
been  subpenaed  by  the  Board,  and  who  tes- 
tify if  called  upon,  shall  be  jmld  the  same  fees 
that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PRESCBXPTION    DSUOS 

Sec.  12.  A  dentist  licensed  under  this  Act 
shall  have  the  right  to  prescribe  drugs  and 
medicine  and  to  administer  general  or  local 
anesthetics.  In  addition,  a  duly  licensed 
dentUt  shall  have  tbe  right,  m  tbe  course  of 
bis  professional  practice,  to  prescribe,  ad- 
minister, and  dispense  narcotic  drugs  and 
dangerous  drugs,  in  compliance  with  all  ex- 
isting and  applicable  laws.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  definition  of  narcotic  drugs 
shall  be  the  same  as  contained  in  tbe  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacturing,  dispensing,  seUing, 
and  possession  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  I>ls- 
trict  of  Columbia",  approved  June  20,  1938 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  33-401 ) . 

suspenoing;  sevokinc  licknses 
Sac.  13.  (a)  The  Board  may  refuse  to  issue, 
renew,  or  restore,  or  may  suspend  or  revoke, 
any  license  Issued  under  this  Act  if  the  Board 
finds  that  tbe  applicant  or  holder  thereof — 
(1)  has  engaged  In  any  fraud  or  deceit  in 
procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  li- 
cense provided  for  in  this  Act: 

(3)  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude; 

(3)  has  wUlfully  violated  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Board  under  thla  Act; 

(4)  Is  an  Intemperate  consumer  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  Is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs; 

(5)  has  engaged  in  any  professional  or  per- 
sonal conduct  which  dlsqitallftes  bim  to 
practice  with  ssLfety  to  tbe  public: 

(6)  has  advertised  profesatonal  superiority 
or  the  performance  of  profeasional  aerrloas  in 
a  superior  manner;  advertised  prloas  for  pro- 
feaalonal  services;  advertised  by  means  of 
large  display,  glaring  light  sign,  or  a  dlqilay 
containing  as  a  part  theraof  the  reprasenta- 
tion  of  a  tooth,  teeth,  dental  rastcKatlon,  or 
any  portion  of  tbe  buman  iMad;  advartlacd 
in  a  manner  that  mlgfat  mislead  or  daoalve 
the  public;  advertised  any  free  dental  aerrloe, 
or  free  examination;  or  advertised  to  guaran- 
tee any  dental  service  or  to  perform  any 
dental  operation  painlessly;  or  has  (directly 
or  Indirectly)  employed  or  made  use  of  so- 
licitors or  free  pubUdty  press  agents; 

(7)  has  employed  any  person  who  Is  not  a 
licensed  dentist  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  practice  dentistry,  or  permitted  such  a 
person  to  practioe  dentiatiy.  In  his  oOce; 

(8)  Is  mentally  IncamiMtent;  or 

(9)  has  engaged  in  any  unprofessional  con- 
duct. 

(b)  For  purpoaas  of  this  section,  unprofes- 
sional conduct  Shan  Include: 

(1)  pracUdng  while  his  Uewiae  Is  sus- 
pendsd; 

(g)  wlllfuUy  daoalvlac  or  attstnpttng  to 
dacelva  tbe  Board  with  raf  araDoa  to  any  mat- 
ter \mder  Inveatlgatlon  by  tb«  Board: 

(3)  advartlslng  m  any  msmnar  etlMr  than 
the  eairylag  or  publMhlBg  ot  a  modaet  pro- 
feartonal  oard  or  tba  toiplmf  o(  a 
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window  or  atract  mlgn  at  Um  VLfvmuft 

wbteb  yir*— liiMl  eM4  ( 

■icn  riMril  aumfUmif  only 

pKrfiiHiaa,  afflo*  botan^ 

tloM.  kbA,  »  hte  i^iimsUm  !■  UmtU«.  Ms  Mid 

of  UmttotaoB;   or  -■"■— ■n'-'j  •  !>■■§■  of 

■i1itr—  or  tti«  •tarttac  of  •  pnwtMe  by  wm 

of  Uke  w>u«l  ilB*  card  of  aniifwiHcu^wil  majr 

be  osad  (the  atw  <tf  cards  and  tkc  ■!■•  and 

nuaaibar  of  atgna  to  ba  daatgnated  by  th« 

Bottnt): 

(4)  tantng.  when  ptwci'lMng  dental  lab- 
oratory aeiitctia  for  a  patient,  to  properly 
eaaeute  and  ratain  on  file  for  at  leaat  two 
yean  from  the  data  appearing  tbereon,  an 
oOkslal  written  dental  laboratory  work  au- 
tlwrlBatlon  exeapt  in  tbe  ease  of  a  dentist 
who  perfonna  or  personally  directs  dental 
laboratory  aenlcea  In  hia  own  dental  oOlce 
for  one  of  bis  own  patients: 

(5)  practicing  dentistry  under  a  false  or 
asstuned  name,  clinic  name,  any  name  other 
than  a  partnership  name  containing  the 
names  of  the  partners,  or  tha  name  in  which 
be  la  lleanaed  by  tba  Beard; 

(•)  Tkrfattng  ttala  Act.  or  aiding  any  per- 
aon  to  vkdata  tbla  Act.  or  ylolatUig.  or  aid- 
ing any  pcraon  to  kaiowlngly  Tlolate.  tba  den- 
tal praetica  law  of  any  ]urlKDetk»: 

(T)  practicing  in  tba  amploynMnt  of,  or  In 
aworlatlon  wHb,  any  person  who  is  practlc- 
tng  in  an  anlawful  or  nnprrrfasaionsi  man- 
ner; and 

(8)  dlTldlag  or  agreeing  to  divide  the  fses 
recelred  for  dental  serrlce  with  any  person 
for  bringing  or  referring  a  patient  or  aaslst- 
ing  In  the  care  or  treatment  of  a  patient 
without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  patient  or  bis 
legal  representatlre.  except  where  two  or 
more  licensees  who  practice  their  profes- 
sion aa  copartners  and  charge  or  collect  com- 
pensation for  any  professional  service,  or 
where  a  Ucanacc  who  employs  another  licen- 
see and  charges  or  collects  compensation  for 
the  profeasional  services  rendered  by  tbe 
employee  licensee. 

Tbla  spectfieatton  at  acta  constituting  un- 
professional condiiet  shall  not  be  eonatrucd 
aa  a  oo^rplete  definition  of  unpcoCeaaional 
conduct  or  as  authorizing  or  permitting  the 
porformance  of  other  or  similar  acta  not 
named,  er  aa  llnUtlng  or  restricting  tba  Board 
fram  hnldtng  that  other  or  atmllar  acta  also 
oonatltata  nnprofeaalonal  oonduet. 

(e)  Any  denial,  sospcnslon.  or  revocation 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  upon 
speeUle  ebaigaa  In  writing  and  after  a  bear- 
ing. A  certlflad  copy  of  any  such  cbarga  shall 
be  sent  by  reglatered  asall  to  the  last  known 
addrasa  of  tba  Ueansae  eonoemad  at  least 
twenty  daya  before  tbe  hearing  held  to  con- 
sider sndk  ehargea. 

(d>  Upon  application  in  writing  after  an 
opportunity  for  a  bearing,  tbe  Board  may 
reinstate  a  neenae  wbleb  baa  preyioualy  bean 
rerokatf.  Ifo  each  application  for  ralnatate- 
■MBt  of  a  He— II  Shan  ba  accepted  fur  coai- 
alderatlan  by  the  Board  before  tba  ezplra- 
tloB  of  at  least  one  year  following  tbe  date 
on  which  tbe  applicant's  license  was  revoked. 

BOASD  sxAi.;   axciaraT 

Sac.  14.  (a>  Tbe  Board  shall  rtaeign  and 
adopt  a  seal  to  be  used  for  authenticating 
racorda  and  papers  relaxing  to  tba  regula- 
tion of  dantlata.  dental  byglanlats,  and  tbe 
practice  of  dentistry  In  tbm  District  of  Co- 
hunbia.  Coplea  of  aU  racorda  and  pi4>ar8 
certified  and  authsnUcatad  by  svich  seal  abaU 
ba  raoalvad  In  aTldance  In  all  courta  equally 
aiul  with  Uke  effect  as  the  original.  Records 
kept  by  tba  Board  relating  to  tbe  Uoenalng 
and  regulation  of  dentists,  dantal  byglaniata, 
and  tbe  practice  of  dentistry  and  dantal  lab- 
oratory ■errlcea  In  the  District  of  Clolumbla 
shall  ba  ofian  to  public  Inspactloa  under  rea- 
snnabla  rules  and  regulations  to  be  preacrlbed 
by  tba  Board. 

(b)TUs  Boaxd  aball  laaua  annually  a 
^aioia^  lagiatav  at  tba  naaoaa  and  aaHrsaaei 
af  aU  pcraona  balding  a  llcenaa  provided  for 


la  tkim  A«t.  trigifliir  wttb  sack  atbar  in- 
formation sa  asay  ba  deamad  ot  Interest  to 
the  dental  profession.  A  osfiy  of  snail  rsglaier 
shall  ba  Ballad  to  tba  laM  kaova  address  of 

each  Ucenaaa. 


8ac.  IS.  The  Board,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  bearing,  may  astabllab,  abol- 
lah.  tncrease.  or  daoraaaa,  from  tima  to  time. 
fees  and  ehargea  necessary  to  datiay  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  adnslnlstaring  the  provl- 
slona  of  this  Act.  All  funds  derived  from  fees 
and  charges  collected  relevant  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  TTntted  States  to  the  credit 
ot  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■EviEW  AMD  nsAaxac 

Sec.  IS.  (a)  A  person  aggrieved  by  any 
final  declalon  or  final  order  ol  tbe  Board 
denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  llcetMc 
or  renewal  of  a  llcenae  Isanad  or  ap|>Uad  for 
under  thia  Act  may  obtain  a  review  thereof  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  ol  Appeals 
in  accordaiM^  with  the  Olatrict  of  Columtila 
Administrative   Procedure    Act. 

(b)  The  Board  may  adopt  ukI  establish, 
from  time  to  time,  after  public  hearing,  such 
administrative  procedures  for  public  hearings 
concerned  with  the  denial,  suspension,  or 
revocation  of  a  llocnae  Issued  under  tbe  pro- 
visions erf  this  Act.  as  may  be  necessary, 
ntrxasa   or   saamratrTa;    RTOiamars 

aec.  17.  The  Board  may  designate  the  num- 
ber of  dental  assistants  and  dental  hyglen- 
tsta  to  whom  duties  may  be  delegated  by  a 
dentist  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
dentistry. 

KONPRorrr  coaroxATioN 
Sec.  18.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  nonprofit  corporation  may  be 
formed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Oolumbta  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  a»-1001,  et  seq.)  for  the 
purposes  of  underwriting  dental  programs  by 
defraying  or  assuming  the  costs  of  profes- 
sloo&l  serrloes  of  persona  licensed  under  this 
Act,  but  may  not  engage  directly  or  In- 
directly In  tba  performance  of  any  of  the 
corporau  purpoass  or  obJecU  nnlasa  aU  of 
the  following  requirements  are  met: 

(1)  At  least  one-fourth  of  all  licensees  in 
private  active  practice  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia become  members. 

(2)  Membership  In  the  corporation  and 
an  opportunity  to  render  professional  serv- 
ices upon  a  uniform  baals  be  eostlnuously 
available  to  all  noensees  In  private  active 
practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  Voting  by  proxy  and  cumulative  voting 
be  prohibited. 

(4)  All  incorporators  be  licensed  under  this 
Act. 

(5)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such 
corporation  shall  Innre  Co  the  benefit  of  any 
member,  private  shareholder,  or  individual. 

(8)  The  objects  and  pxirpoees  of  the  cor- 
poration be  Mmlted  to  acting  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  between  those  wishing  to 
purchase  dental  bealtb  care  under  a  uni- 
form plan  and  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(7)  Any  subscriber  for  dental  health  care 
administered  by  the  corporation  shall  have 
freedom  to  choose  any  licensee  member  and. 
oonvaraely,  any  licensee  msnaber  shall  have 
tbe  final  decision  aa  to  wbetber  or  not  to 
render  such  serrloe  to  tbe  avtoscrlber. 

(8)  Tbe  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  consist  o<  active  aMmbcrs  d  constitu- 
ent societies  of  either  the  American  Dantal 
Aaaodatlon  or  the  National  Dental  Aasod- 
atlOD  and  shall  also  be  members  of  tbe  cor- 
poration. 

(9)  UpMi  dissplutioo  of  any  such  corpo- 
ration, no  part  o<  ita  funda  or  proparty  shall 
ba  dlatrlbutad  to,  or  among,  ita  mamhan, 
trartsMt  oOeara,  or  employMs.  but  aXtar  p«r- 
maat  of  all  Indebtedneea  of  any  such  oor- 


poratlon  Its  etvplns  fnnds  and  ptopaiUsa 
aban  be  used  for  dmtal  edoeatfeit  aad  den- 
tal nauaii.h  as  tbe  tben  uoipwax  mutmn 
ahaa  dkact. 

( 10)  A  certificate  be  Issued  to  tba  oervora- 
tloa  by  tbe  Beaex]  finding  eesnpllanea  wltb 
tbe  raqwlr««nenta  of  paragra|Ae  (I )  tbroogb 
(*>  and  piwMou  to  meet  the  requliement 
of  paragraph  (9). 

KxcxmoNa 

amc.  10.  Hothing  in  tbla  Act  sbaU  ba  aon- 
strued  aa  applying  to— 

( 1 )  a  bona  fids  student  of  dentistry  under 
tba  direct  auparvlslon  of  a  membar  of  the 
faculty  of  any  dental  collags  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  approved  by  the  Board; 

(3)  a  qualified  anesthetist,  physibian.  or 
nurse.  enqMoyad  to  give  an  anesthetic  for  a 
dental  operation  under  the  direct  suparrlslen 
of  a  licensed  dentist; 

(S)  a  dental  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces.  United  Statea  Public  Health 
Service.  Teterana'  Admlnlatration.  or  other 
Federal  agency,  when  engaged  in  the  dls- 
eharge  of  hia  oOdal  dutiaa; 

(4)  a  lawful  practitioner  of  dentistry  of  an- 
other State  or  territory  "in^'^g  a  ritr»>f^; 
damonstration  before  a  dental  society,  eon- 
vention.  association  of  dentists,  or  dantal 
college: 

(5)  a  lawful  practitioner  of  dentistry  of 
another  State  or  territory  perfomUng  his 
duties  in  connection  with  a  specific  case  on 
which  he  may  have  been  called  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coluntbia.  when  authorized  by  tbe 
Board;  or  doing  clinical  work  on  nonpaying 
natients  and  without  remuneration  of  any 
kind  in  a  hospital  or  charitable  clinic  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  after  written  applica- 
tion for  such  privilege  has  been  granted  by 
the  Board;  or 

(6)  except  as  provided  In  section  10,  a  den- 
tal Intern  or  dental  resident  who  la  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  dental  school  while  In  the  perform- 
ance of  hia  offldal  diitiea  while  on  the  staif 
of  an  American  Hoepltal  Aasodation  accred- 
ited hospital. 

paoHiamoNa 

Snc.ao.  It  shall  be  anlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 

( 1 )  to  practice  or  offer  to  practice  dentist- 
ry. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  any 
name  except  tbe  name  in  which  he  Is  li- 
censed by  the  Board; 

(3)  to  use  the  name  of  any  cooH>any,  as- 
sociation, clinic,  trade  name,  or  bualneas 
name  in  connection  with  the  practice  of 
dentistry.  In  the  District  of  Columt>ia: 

(3)  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  havliig 
his  license  and  ciirrent  annual  renewal  card 
conspicuously  displayed  In  the  office  in  which 
he  practices.  In  a  manner  so  that  It  can  tie 
easily  seen  and  read; 

(4)  to  sen  or  offer  to  sen,  tn  the  Distrtet 
of  Columbia,  a  diploma  conferring  a  dental 
degree  or  a  certificate  granted  for  postgrad- 
uate work,  or  a  license  granted  pvrsnaitt  to 
authority  contained  in  this  Act; 

(5)  in  the  District  of  CoTombla,  to  ftaod- 
ulently  procure  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  any 
other  erldenoe  of  satisfactory  otimpistlon  of 
the  then  required  educatloaal  or  iiiiifsmliwl 
training  for  becoming  a  Ileensae  nndar  tUs 
Act,  or  to  use  such  fraudulently  acquired 
document  in  order  to  obtain  a  Ucaaaa  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  In  tbe 
DUtrlct  of  Oolumbta; 

(•)  in  tba  Dtotrlet  of  Ooiumbta,  to  olMr, 
wltb  fraudulent  Intent,  aay  dl^cam.  ear- 
tifleate,  Ileensa,  or  any  trlTisr  asManea  of 
satisfactory  e>an|>itl«wi  ot  tba 
catlnmal  or  pw.ilBmtuiis 
Ing  a  MaanWatB  nndv  tbto  Aat,  or  ••  «•• 
such  a  ftaadulaatay  altand  daci^Mat  In 
order  to  obtain  a  lleanaa  to  a(«i«a  ta  tba 
practice  of  dentutry  la  tho  Dtatrtct  of 
Cotundila: 

(7)  to  practlaa  daaUatry  \a.  tte  DMrtct 
or  CduaMd  oMar  a  firiaa  aaaae,  w  to  aa- 
sume  a  title,  or  append  or  prefix  to  bti  aaia* 
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letters  which  falsely  represent  him  as  having 
a  degree  from  a  dental  school,  or  make  use 
of  the  words  "dental  college"  or  "school"  aa 
equivalent  words  when  not  lawfully  author- 
ized so  to  do: 

(8)  to  impersonate  another  at  any  exam- 
ination held  by  the  Board,  or  knowingly  make 
a  false  application  or  a  false  repreeantation 
In  connection  with  such  examination; 

(9)  to  perform.  In  tbe  District  of  Ctrium- 
bla,  any  phase  of  dental  laboratory  services 
except  as  prescribed  on  an  official  written 
dental  laboratory  work  authorization  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  and  signed  by  a  licensed 
dentist  unless  such  person  is  a  licensed 
dentist  in  the  District  of  Coliimbia  who,  in 
his  own  dental  office,  performs  or  personally 
directs  any  phase  of  dental  laboratory,  serv- 
ice for  one  of  his  own  patients; 

1 10)  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  ac- 
cept any  fee,  rebate,  refund,  commission,  or 
unearned  discount,  whether  In  tbe  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  as  compensation  for  re- 
ferring patients  to  any  person  in  connection 
with  tbe  fumlablng  of  dental  care,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  medication,  appliance,  or  service; 

111)  who  Is  a  dentist  licensed  under  this 
Act,  to  request  or  order  dental  laboratory 
services  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  without 
first  properly  executing  and  delivering  to  the 
dental  laboratory  an  official  written  labora- 
tory work  authorization  for  such  dental  lab- 
oratory serrloes,  and  to  not  retain  on  file  for 
at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  execution, 
a  copy  of  every  such  dental  laboratory  work 
authorization,  or 

APPaovAi^  OF  paopsirrABT  scKOOLa 
Sec  ai.  No  person  shall,  unless  under  the 
auspices  of  a  medical  or  dental  college  regis- 
tered under  chapter  9  of  title  31  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  conduct  or  operate, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  c\ass,  school, 
or  other  means  of  Inatruotlon,  for  the  train- 
ing of  dental  hyglenlsts,  dental  assistants, 
dental  technicians,  or  any  other  auxiliary 
dental  personnel,  without  the  approval  of  tbe 
Board. 

PXNAI.TTK8 

Sec.  33.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  seotion  30  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  for  the  first  offense  not  less 
than  $600  nor  more  than  81,000,  and  upon 
a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000.  Upon  con- 
viction bis  license  may  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  SO  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  860. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  section  4  of 
this  Act.  or  paragraph  (4) ,  (5) ,  (6) ,  (7) ,  (8) . 
or  (9)  of  section  30  of  this  Act,  shall  l>e  fined 
for  the  fint  offense  not  less  than  8600  nor 
more  than  81.000,  and  upon  a  second  or 
subsequent  convictlcm  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
81,000  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  alx 
months  or  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(10)  or  (11)  of  section  30  of  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  8S00. 

(e)  Any  person  who  violates  section  31  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  8600 
nor  more  than  81.000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(f)  Whoever,  being  otberwlaa  aubjeet  to 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  mattar  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  knowingly  and 
willfully  falalflaa,  conceals,  or  ootws  up  by 
any  trtck,  a^eme,  or  dance  a  material  f8ct, 
or  makes  any  falae,  fletltloaa,  or  frandnlant 
statement  or  raprasentatlon,  or  makes  or 
usee  any  falaa  writing  or  dooumsnt  knowing 
the  same  to  ootitain  any  talaa,  flottttoua.  or 
fraudulent  atatamant  or  entry,  ahall  be  fined 
not  mora  than  tl.000  or  ImprtaoDad  not  more 
than  six  montha.  or  both. 


Sac.  33.  (a)  Praaaouttooa  for  rlolatkma  of 
any  provision  of  thla  Aot  ahaU  ba  oonduotad 
In  the  name  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Oolundbla  In 


the  Stq>erlor  Court  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Coltun- 
bla  by  the  Corporation  Cotmsel. 

(b)  It  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  in  any 
prosecution  or  hearing  under  thU  Act,  only 
a  single  aet  prohibited  by  law,  without  prov- 
ing a  general  course  of  conduct,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  violation. 

nfJtTNCTIOJfS 

Sec.  34.  Whenever  In  tbe  judgment  of  the 
Board  any  person  has  engaged  in  or  U  about 
to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice  which  con- 
stitutes, or  will  constitute,  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  thU  Act,  the  Board  may  make 
application  to  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Court 
of  AppeaU  for  an  order  enjoining  such  act  or 
practice,  and  upon  showing  by  the  Board 
that  such  person  has  engaged  in  or  U  about 
to  engage  in  any  such  act  or  practice,  an  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  such  other 
CH^er  as  may  l>e  appropriate  shall  l>e  granted 
by  the  court  without  bond. 

AtrrHOBIZATIOK 

Sec.  35.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  revenues  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  expense  of  admlnUterlng  and  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act. 

axPEAUm 
Sac.  34.  The  Act  of  June  6,  1803  (D.C.  Code, 
sees.  2-301  et  seq.)    U  hereby  rq>ealed. 

STTKCnVB    OATK 

Sec.  27.  ThU  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days   after   the   date  of  its  enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  14,  strike  out  line  11  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of  any  means  or 
device  other  than  the  usual  size  card  of  an- 
nouncement". 

Page  16,  line  11,  strike  out  "who". 

Page  16.  line  13,  strike  out  "who". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CABELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  HJl.  10738, 
which  will  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  E>ental  Practice  Act  of  1971," 
is  to  repeal  the  present  law  regarding 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — ^District  of  Columbia  Code, 
section  2-301  et  seq. — and  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  body  of  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  including  the  exam- 
ination, licensure,  registratioD,  and  regu- 
lation of  dentists  and  dental  hygienists 
in  the  city.  Thus,  the  bill  is  actually  an 
up-dating  of  the  1892  act  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940  (54  Stat.  717). 

nw  paovnioNS 

Hie  principal  changes  which  this  bill 
will  make  a«  compared  to  the  present  law 
are  as  follows: 

First,  The  bill  will  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
a  statutory  board,  with  broad  powers  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  oon- 
ceming  the  examination,  Ileensure,  regis- 
tration, find  xegulatlon  of  dentists  and 
dental  hyglenlsts.  They  win  also  be  em- 
powered to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  overall  admlnUtratlon  of 
the  entire  act,  and  also  to  set  and  estab- 
lish fees  and  charges  necessary  to  defray 
the  approximate  cost  of  administering 
the  act. 

Such  statutory  boards  of  dental  ex- 
aminers exist  today  In  35  States,  as 
foBows: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 


California.  Colorado,  Connecticui,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Oeorsia,  Hawaii.  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louts4M>a.  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  '\^rgtnia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

Second.  The  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  be  authorized  to  determine  the 
duties  which  auxiliary  dental  personnel — 
dental  hygienists  and  dental  assistants — 
may  perform,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  a  licensed  den- 
tist who  is  available  in  person  on  the 
premises  where  such  duties  are  per- 
formed, and  also  to  designate  the  num- 
ber of  such  personnel  to  whom  these 
duties  may  be  assigned  in  any  dental 
office.  This  will  provide  a  new  flexibility 
of  authority,  as  these  duties  and  num- 
bers of  employees  authorized  are  spe- 
ciflcally  spelled  out  in  the  present  law. 

Third.  As  a  condition  for  the  Issuance 
of  an  annual  renewal  certificate  to  a 
dentist  or  dental  hygienlst  holding  a  li- 
cense under  this  act,  the  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners  will  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire evidence  of  continuing  education 
on  the  part  of  the  licensee  during  the  iire- 
ceding  year,  not  to  exceed  that  pre- 
scribed and  approved  by  the  American 
Dental  Association.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  assure  the  public  of  up-to-date 
and  high  quality  dental  services. 

Fourth.  In  the  matter  of  licensing 
dentists  and  dental  hygienists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  without  written  exam- 
ination, who  are  licensed  in  other  States 
or  territories  where  the  qualifications 
for  such  licensure  are  sidistantially  the 
same  as  those  in  the  District,  the  bill 
will  eliminate  the  restriction  in  the  pres- 
ent law  that  such  llcenstire  without  ex- 
amination be  extended  only  to  dentists 
and  dental  hygienists  who  are  licensed 
in  States  or  territories  which  practice  a 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  such  licen- 
sure. 

This  same  provision  in  connection  with 
the  licoising  of  physicians  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  writtm  ex- 
amination was  written  into  tbe  bill  HJl. 
8589.  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  June  14  of  this 
year. 

Tlie  opinion  of  your  ctHnmlttee  re- 
garding these  provisions  is  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  needs  qualifled.  ex- 
perienced professional  personnel  with 
proven  competence  and  skill  in  the  med- 
ical and  dental  arts,  and  that  mean- 
ingless barriers  should  not  be  raised 
against  any  such  persons  who  wish  to 
come  into  the  District  to  practice. 

Fifth.  Section  18  of  the  UIl  author- 
ises the  estaWtshment  of  a  nonprofit 
corporatkm,  itursaant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Colombia  Now>roflt 
OtHporatloa  Aet— Distiiet  of  Oolimifaia 
Code,  sectton  89-1001  efe  seq.— tor  the 
purpose  of  undacwilUng  prepaid  dantal 
programs  in  the  Oistdet  of  Oelumbta. 
This  oorporattan.  ^itAA  would  be  xe- 
qulxed  to  Jn^ude  aa  ■aambsra  al  least 
one-fourth  of  the  lleanMai  m  private 
dental  pnustioe  in  the  dty,  wmM  be  em- 
powered to  Xuncti(Hi  Uke  QitMV  Health 
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And  other  such  orc»aiz»Uons  which  as- 
sure mediCAl  acnioea  to  gdbKtfben  un- 
der »  onifom  viaxk,  in  thai  dUaens  and 
cttlaen  giomw  wcndd  be  (rfTered  the  ep- 
portaiiHy  to  sobseribe  to  the  plan  of- 
fered by  the  oorporstloti  br  maUnf  reg- 
ular payments  thereto,  in  retvm  for 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  dental 
services  from  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, either  free  of  further  charse  or 
at  greatly  reduced  charges.  Thus,  the 
pnrpoM  of  the  corporation  would  be  to 
administer  programs  of  prepaid  dental 
car*,  by  deftayfaag  or  asaumlng  the  cost 
of  dental  serTices  to  its  subscribers. 

^xth.  The  C<Mnmls8k>ner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  authorized  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  C(dumbla  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners— though  a  minimum  of  five  mem- 
bers is  prescribed — as  well  as  the  length 
of  terms  of  such  members  and  their 
compensatlcn. 

Berenth.  Officers  and  members  of  the 
faculty  of  any  dental  school  or  college  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  win  be  eligible 
for  appotetment  to  the  Board,  as  wen  as 
Uceniees  engaged  in  full-time  private 
practice  of  dentistry  in  the  District. 

Blifith.  A  new  prorlslan  wiU  require 
the  filing  of  an  dental  laboratory  author- 
ization sUpa  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2 
years.  These  authorisation  sUiis  are  writ- 
ten, detailed  descriptions  for  the  con- 
struction or  reiMdr  of  any  dental  restora- 
tion or  ai>pliance.  This  new  requirement 
is  obvfeusly  for  th^  mutual  protection  of 
both  the  patient  and  the  dentist,  and  is 
a  good  ezanqde  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation to  update  the  present  law  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 
Distotei  of  OotatnUa. 

mnth.  Section  21  of  the  bill  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person,  unless  xmder 
the  aopleefl  of  a  medical  or  dental  college 
reglsteied  under  chapter  9  of  title  31  of 
the  District  of  Cdmnbfa  Code,  to  oper- 
ate a  schocd  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  training  of  dental  hygieniats.  den- 
tal assistants,  dental  technicians,  or  any 
other  auxiliary  dental  personnel,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Tenth.  The  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  various  provisions  of  this  act,  while 
similar  to  those  in  the  present  law,  are 
somewhat  more  severe.  For  example,  the 
present  law  imposes  a  peniLlty  of  not 
more  than  $1,060  for  practicing  dentistry 
in  the  District  without  a  license.  This  bUl 
would  anlhoriae  a  penalty  of  net  less 
than  9S09  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  the 
first  such  offense,  and  vpon  a  secotid  or 
suboequaat  conviction  the  penalty  is 
$1,000  fine  or  iraprtsoDraent  for  a  period 
of  •  months  to  1  year,  or  both.  Other 
penaltJes  arc  simfDarly  stUTened. 

This  bin  represents  the  ctilminatlon  of 
some  •  years  of  intensive  study  and  eon- 
sktaraticn  on  the  part  ef  the  District  of 
CSotaBDbta  Dental  Aasoeiation.  Oar  com- 
mittee Is  strongly  of  fh*  opinion  that  the 
provMons  of  HJ%.  10738  are  constructive 
and  essential  for  the  continMd  ability  of 
the  dental  pnof eakm  tai  fbe  XHstrtet  of 
On>»nbia  to  prswldo  modem  and  ade- 
imate  dsntal  cat*  SHrvlcaB  to  tha  ciliaBs 
of  tUa  ettr-  ^or  tlilB  naam.  we  argo  the 
approval  •(  tMi  pcopoaed  »g1a1at1an  In 
thepubBclutaiaut 

B«r.  jpeafcer,  I  yMd  to  the  genOenan 
from  VUglula  f Mr.  BMmnu, > ,  the  au- 


thor of  the  bm,  for  such  comments  as 
he  may  wish  to  make  on  the  bUl. 

1ST.  BROYHHI.  of  Vlrgmia.  Mr. 
Speakar,  I  rise  to  urge  the  support  of 
my  coUsagues  for  the  bill,  10783,  ot  wlilch 
I  am  pleased  to  be  the  author. 

This  bill,  which  is  the  culmination  of 
nearly  10  years  of  study  and  work  on 
the  i>art  of  the  leading  dentists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  designed  to  re- 
place the  outmoded  DIstrlet  of  Cdimibia 
Dental  Practice  Act  of  1»M,  and  thus  to 
provide  an  up-to-date,  viable  law  govern- 
ing the  examlnatian,  licensure,  registra- 
tion, and  regulation  of  dentists  and  den- 
tal hygienists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  31  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  present  law  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  enacted,  broad  and  sweeping 
ciianges  in  the  nationwide  concept  of 
health  care  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  laws  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  health  care  services.  The  overall  effect 
has  been  to  increase  the  availability  of 
modem  health  care  services  for  citizens 
in  aU  walks  of  life,  and  also  to  provide  a 
far  greater  degree  of  protection  to  the 
public  against  abuses  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical servioes. 

'  Dentistry  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  changing  professions  in  the 
Utilted  States  today.  Programs  of  public 
education  have  Increased  materially  the 
pabhc  awareness  of  the  necessity  lor 
continual  dental  care  as  a  vital  part  of 
general  health  maintenance,  with  the 
result  that  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  patients  are  seeking  dental  services.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  increase  the 
nxnnber  of  practicing  dentists  to  any 
appreciable  degree  in  response  to  this 
growing  demand  for  Increased  dental 
services,  so  the  dentists  must  turn  to  his 
aoxlliarleB  on  the  dental  health  team — 
the  dental  hygienists,  dental  assistants, 
and  dental  nurses — to  increase  his  ca- 
pacity for  service.  Tor  this  reason,  the 
role  of  auxiliary  dental  personnel  is 
constantly  being  reexamined  and  re- 
evaluated. However,  it  is  Imposathle  to 
amend  existing  laws  frequently  enough 
in  thla  vital  area  to  keep  the  dental  pro- 
f  CHton  both  complefeely  legal  and  at  the 
same  time  completely  competent.  There- 
fore. 1*  is  imperative  that  an  element  of 
flexiirtllty  be  provided  to  boards  of  dn- 
tal  examiners,  whereby  ttie  duties  and 
fimctions  permissible  for  amdllary  den- 
tal personnti  may  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  regulation,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  freqMcnt  amendatory  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  This  flexibility  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  laws  of  most  of 
our  States,  and  win  be  provided  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  flrrt  time, 
by  certain  provisions  of  Hit.  10738. 

I  tun  pleased  to  olTer  this  bffl  in  re- 
sponse to  a  real  and  growing  need  for 
legislation  which  win  bring  to  the  dental 
profession  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  up-to-date  regulatory  system,  re- 
sponsive to  the  mahy  changes  which  have 
occurred  In  tlds  proffeasfon  in  the  past 
three  decades  since  file  present  law  was 
written. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  coounent 
brieflST  on  the  more  hnportsnt  tzmova- 
tions  which  H  Jt.  10738  win  provide,  and 
which  are  not  present  in  the  extettng 


Perhaps  the  broadest  and  most  com- 
prehensive change  which  HH.  lOTM  will 
produce  is  to  make  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Dental  Examiners  a  steta- 
tory  board,  wAih  power  to  pronndgate 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  ex- 
amination, licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  dentists  and  dental  hy- 
gienists. as  well  as  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  overall  administration  of  the  en- 
tire act.  The  Board  also  will  have  au- 
thority to  set  fees  and  charges  to  defray 
the  costs  of  administering  the  act,  in 
contrast  to  the  present  fee  sched«de 
which  is  speDed  out  in  the  law,  and  will 
also  be  empowered  to  restore  Ucenaes. 
These  are  aU  powers  of  a  statutory  board, 
such  as  exists  today  in  35  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  tile  practice  of  dentistry,  as 
contrasted  with  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  Bocurd  of  Dental  Examiners 
which  is  essentially  a  Hcenaing  board,  a 
ereature  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioner, with  little  or  no  authority  to 
regulate  the  profession. 

I  wish  to  point  particulariy  to  the 
provislans  of  this  biU  which  aathoriae 
the  Board  to  determine  the  duties  which 
auxiliary  dental  personnel  shall  be  xjer- 
mitted  to  perform,  in  a  dentist's  ofllce 
and  under  his  personal  supervision.  Also, 
the  Board  may  designate  the  number  of 
such  personnel  to  whom  these  duties  may 
be  assigned  in  any  given  ofllce.  This  is 
the  extremely  tmi>ortant  flexible  au- 
thority wh^Bfa  the  Board  must  have  with 
regard  to  such  dental  hygienists  and 
dental  assistants,  to  which  I  referred  in 
aooae  detail  earlier  in  tiiis  text. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  bUI  provides  that 
as  a  condition  for  issuing  an  annual  n- 
newsd  certificate  to  any  licensee,  the 
Board  may  require  evidence  of  continu- 
ing education  during  the  year  on  the 
part  of  the  licensee.  This  is  a  new  provi- 
sion, designed  to  assure  the  public  the 
best  and  most  modem  dentai  trcataa$nt. 

Another  extremely  important  innova- 
tion in  this  bill  ts  section  18,  whleb  au- 
thorises the  estobhshment  of  a  nonprofit 
corporation  in  the  District  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  prognuns  to  deftty 
or  assure  the  cost  of  dental  servieaft  to 
its  subscribers.  This  eorporation,  wthieb 
would  be  required  to  inclode  at  least  ana- 
fourth  of  all  hcensed  denttsta  in  active 
private  jirnctiee  in  the  dty  as  maibaM 
would  be  simUar  to  group  health  aad 
other  such  organizations  which  aanire 
medicsU  services  to  citizen  subscribers 
under  a  uniform  plan. 

Such  nonprofit  corporations  foe  the 
purpose  of  administering  prepaid  pso- 
grams  of  dental  smkea  ezlsi  today  in 
many  States.  Bevcral  years  a^o,  aoeii  an 
oiganlaatlen,  entitled  the  Denial  Ifcrv- 
leea  Corp.  of  Vhe  DtafCrlet  of  CMubMR. 
was  incorporated  here  for  this  pnrpeae. 
However,  the  District  of  Columbia  Ompb- 
ration  Counsel  ruled  that  this  oEgaitlM- 
tloa  oeuld  not  administer  prepaid  dis- 
tal pcoctaoea  in  the  DMiIci  kaoMM  tMs 

wwdd  vMate  eadaUne  Dtatrk 
Ma  law  whleb  prcMMtoa 
from  engaging  In  tlie  ptaellM  tt  dca- 
tistry  here.  Hence,  thla  pmvMen  In  KB- 
10738  is  esseatlal  for  AH  functioning  ol 
saatk  a  oarpatattasi  te  OM  natilit  tiiay. 
gnehacoepofMesi  iiuiJLlpiBVldsa  wMlw 
new  dfanenslon  to  dental  healtb  care  In 
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the  DIstrlet  of  Colombia,  as  the  coats  of 
dental  servloee  oontinue  to  rise  and  such 
expenses  are  not  covered  to  any  extent 
under  the  medical  expense  insuraace 
programs  to  which  most  people  subscribe, 
by  providing  a  means  of  assurance  of 
such  dental  costs  to  the  public  at  large. 

WhUe  it  la  true  that  Oroup  Hospital- 
ization. Inc..  is  planning  to  launch  such 
a  program  in  the  dty  in  tlie  near  future, 
in  cooperation  with  the  dental  professitm 
here,  this  provision  of  H JR.  10738  la  none 
the  less  very  important,  as  it  wiU  assure 
the  Dental  Services  Corp.  the  authortiy 
to  underwrite  and  administer  this  pro- 
gram should  this  become  necessary  or 
advisable. 

I  wish  also  to  caU  attention  to  sec- 
tions 7(b)  and  8(b)  of  the  biU,  regard- 
ing the  licensing  of  dentists  and  dental 
hygienists  in  the  District  without  writ- 
ten examination,  provided  they  are  li- 
censed in  other  States  and  otherwise  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia licensure.  The  language  in  these 
sections  wiU  eliminate  a  provision  in  the 
present  law,  which  restricts  such  licens- 
ing without  examination  only  to  those 
applicants  who  are  licensed  in  other 
States  which  reciprocate  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  regard  to  such  li- 
censure. 

In  the  bin  HJl.  8580,  to  amend  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  licensing  of 
physicians  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
wtilch  was  reported  by  this  committee 
and  approved  by  the  House  on  June  14  of 
this  year,  we  eliminated  this  same  restric- 
tion on  the  licensing  of  physicians,  with- 
out examination,  who  are  licensed  in  oth- 
er States.  We  did  this  because  we  were 
convinced  that  such  a  limitation  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  and  that  we  should 
encourage  qualified,  experienced  physi- 
cians to  enter  into  practice  here  in  the 
Naticm's  Capital.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
same  philosophy  should  apply  in  the 
case  of  dentists  and  dental  hygienists 
who  have  proved  their  qualifications  and 
their  competence  in  practice  in  other 
States,  and  who  wish  to  practice  in  the 
District.  Such  professional  personnel 
should  be  welcomed  to  this  city,  and  I 
feel  that  this  restriction  in  the  present 
law  is  imreallstic  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Another  Important  provision  of  HJl. 
10738  is  secUon  21  of  the  biU,  which 
states  that  no  person  may  conduct  a 
school  for  the  training  of  auxiliary  den- 
tal personnel  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners. 

At  present,  there  is  no  requirement  for 
operating  such  a  training  school  in  the 
District  except  to  obtain  the  necessary 
building  o<Mnipancy  permit.  Thus,  there 
is  no  licen^ng  or  other  policing  authority 
governing  such  schools  in  the  city  today. 
Some  of  my  coUeagues  may  recaU  a  re- 
cent series  of  new^apei  articles  which 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  certain  such 
career  schools  here  in  the  Nation's  Ci4>i- 
tal,  which  they  said  engaged  in  certain 
practices  which  apparently  are  fraudu- 
lent, sueh  as  failing  to  provide  adequate 
training,  failure  to  obtain  promised  jobs 
for  studenti,  going  abruptly  out  of  busi- 
ness without  refund  of  tuition  fees,  and 
generally  acting  In  bad  faith  with  their 
students.  Such  practices,  which  are  said 


to  exist  elsewhere  as  weU  as  In  ttte  Dis- 
trict, have  been  called  the  last  legalised 
con  game  In  America.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  bdd  hearings  on 
tills  situation,  and  received  a  flood  of 
accusatory  testimony.  Ihey  have  pro- 
posed aome  guidelinee  for  regulating 
such  schools  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Some  of  these  local  schools  vdilch  have 
been  the  target  of  these  criticisms  offer 
training  programs  tot  dental  hygienists, 
dental  assistants,  and  dental  techntcianfi, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  As- 
sociation is  quite  concerned  about  the 
problems  which  such  inadequate  train- 
ing courses  and  institutions  may  impose 
upon  the  dental  profession  and  the  pub- 
Uc  aUke  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Dental  Asso- 
ciation has  requested  this  pcdicing  au- 
thority in  regard  to  such  schools  which 
offer  training  courses  for  dental  person- 
nel, in  order  that  the  newly  created  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  may  perform  a 
badly  needed  service  by  protecting  the 
profession  and  the  pid>Uc  from  the  (aer- 
ation of  such  unscrupulous  oiterprises 
purporting  to  train  persons  for  auxiliary 
dental  service.  I  quite  agree  that  this  Is 
a  most  salutary  step  in  the  right  direc- 
Uora. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council  took  action  on 
September  21,  to  require  licensing  by  the 
citQT  and  bonding  in  the  amount  of  $10,- 

000  for  such  iMT>prletary,  career  schools. 

1  am  pleased  at  this  action,  which  can- 
not become  effective,  however,  for  120 
days;  but  I  do  not  regard  this  as  negat- 
ing the  need  for  section  21  of  HJl.  10738, 
as  this  will  add  the  weight  of  the  dental 
profession  in  this  policing  of  such  schools 
which  directly  affect  that  profession. 

Other  new  provisions  of  somewhat 
lesser  importance  are  the  definitions  of 
terms  in  section  2,  some  of  which  were 
not  is  use  in  1940,  and  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  section  6  wherdsy  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  can  determine 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Board — 
although  a  minimum  of  five  niem- 
t>ers  is  required — as  weU  as  the  length  of 
terms  of  such  members  and  their  com- 
pensation. The  Commissioner  is  also  em- 
powered to  remove  any  member  from  the 
Board  for  cause.  Also,  section  20  requires 
the  filing  of  dental  laboratory  authoriza- 
tion slips  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  2 
years,  which  is  a  precaution  to  protect 
both  the  dentists  and  their  patients. 
Finally,  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
tlie  act,  spelled  out  in  section  22,  al- 
though similar  to  those  in  the  present 
law,  are  somewhat  more  severe  and 
therefore  more  realistic. 

HJl.  10738  is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  enable  some  of  our 
most  capable  and  dedicated  members  of 
the  health  team  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  serve  their  commimlty  more  ef- 
fectively. I  introdiiced  this  same  measure 
as  HJl.  17694  in  the  91st  Congress,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  consider 
the  bin  at  that  time.  I  urge  that  we  now 
give  this  prcHxeed  legislation  oiu-  prompt 
and  favorable  support,  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CABELXi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  KYL.  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  ^nrginla. 

Is  this  bin  primarily  deaigned  to  facil- 
itate the  practioe  of  dentistry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colusibia  for  District  residents  or 
for  those  living  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory? I  do  not  see  the  Repreaentative 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  here,  so  I 
have  to  ask  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BBOYHILL  of  Vh^inia.  It  only 
pertains  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  considered  primarily  of 
benefit  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
rather  than  the  outside  areas? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  im- 
proves the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the 
District  of  ColumUa.  yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  HJl.  10738,  as  amended,     i 

'The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  HouBb  was  ordered. 

The  CHerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


IBoU  No.  291] 

Abourezk 

E^lenbom 

Mills.  Md. 

Anderson.  111. 

Foley 

Minlsh 

Anderson. 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Tenn. 

Oerald  R. 

Morse 

Arenda 

Oallflanakls 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Ashley 

Oettys 

CRara 

Aspln 

Oialmo 

PeUy 

A«pinaU 

Ooldwater 

Peyser 

BadUlo 

Oraaso 

Pike 

Baker 

Gray 

Sallsback 

Baring 

Green.  Oreg. 

Bald.  N.T. 

BeU 

Halpem 

Rlegls 

Blaggl 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rodlno 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Boocey,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Rosenthal 

Bow 

HelBtoskl 

Runnels 

Bray 

HUIls 

Scfaeuer 

Celler 

Kee 

Scbwangtf 

Cbamberlain 

Bbrlyvr 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Siak 

CUrk 

Leggett 

Rmtth.  Oallf . 

Clausen. 

Lent 

Smltb.  N.T. 

OonH. 

Lloyd 

Springer 

Clay 

Long,  L*. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

OoUler 

MoChMkey 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

llcCIure 

Teague.  Tez. 

DavU.  Wis. 

McBwen 

Thompaon,  VJ 

de  la  Oarza 

McKlnney 

Tbone 

Dellumi 

Macdonald, 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

Maar 

Wllsoo. 

Dulskl 

Mahon 

OiarkMH. 

Edmondaon 

MallUard 

WyUe 

Edwards.  La. 

MlUer,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcaU  336  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  caU  were  dlapensfd 
with.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CABffTiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legi^tlve  days  in  whleb  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  t2ie  IXstrtct  bills 
Just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  ttoe  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  waa  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BXTSINESB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentlanan  from  South  Carolina  have 
any  fmther  District  busineas? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
concludes  the  business  for  the  District 
of  Colmnbia  today. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
e^peaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Ccxnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  208)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitutlort  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

iH  THX  coKicrrm  ow  thx  whoi.i 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tiie  fiir- 
ther  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  with  Mr. 
BoLLtNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Wednesday,  October  6,  1971, 
the  first  Committee  amendment  as 
printed  in  the  reported  Joint  resolution 
was  pending.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  as^n  report  the  first  Commit- 
tee amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttfl*  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  3, 
after  tbe  word  "rights"  Insert  the  following: 
"of  any  person". 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment.  It  is  the  first  so- 
called  crippling  amendment  that  Mem- 
bers have  all  heard  about. 

This  amendment  offers  three  words  to 
the  proposal  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagtie  from  Michigan.  It  offers  the  three 
(words  "of  any  person"  following  the 
word  "rights"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  amendment 

In  other  words,  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  the  language  would  be  "Equal- 
ity of  rights  of  any  person  .  . 

Now,  why  is  tiie  amendment  neces- 
sary? I  assure  every  Member  of  the 
House  that  this  amendment  is  offered  in 
good  faith,  with  an  Intent  to  Improve 
the  amendment,  to  improve  its  style,  to 
make  It  consistent  with  other  provlfllona 
of  the  Constitution. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  know, 
the  Constitution  treats  differently  the 
righta  of  cttlMDa  AOd  the  rights  of  non- 
citizens. 

The  question  arose  during  the  hearings 
on  this  measure  whether  or  not  it  was 


the  Intent  of  its  author  to  extend  its  cov- 
erage to  dtiaens  only  or  whether  its 
ooveraae  should  be  extended  to  persons 
who  may  not  be  eitlKns. 

Whatever  the  answer.  Mr.  Chairman. 
how  can  we  be  sure?  The  amendment 
was  absolutely  silent  in  this  regard  and 
therefore  was  amtalguouB. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  committee 
amendment  was  to  remove  that  ambigu- 
ity and  to  make  it  abscdittely  clear  that 
the  amendment  extended  to  all  pers<ms 
and  not  Just  to  citizens. 

Let  me  pt^nt  up  the  difference  In 
other  sections  of  the  Constitutioi,  Mr. 
Chairman.  For  example,  in  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
"prlTileges  and  immunities"  section  ex- 
tends only  to  dtlzens,  not  nonoitizens. 
The  "equal  protection"  provlsi<His  of  the 
14th  amendment  extend  to  persons,  citi- 
zens as  well  as  noncltizens. 

m  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  difference  In  treatment  of  citizens 
and  noncltizens  is  made  explicitly  clear. 
In  article  I.  the  first  article  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  extends  to  the 
"people."  In  article  n,  the  "people"  are 
expressly  mentioned.  In  article  IV, 
"people"  are  expressly  mentioned.  In  the 
fifth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  "due  process"  clause  ex- 
tends to  "persons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  let  me 
assure  all  of  the  Members  that  the  Intent 
of  this  amendment  is  to  be  constructive 
and.  indeed,  it  is  constructive.  It  removes 
a  patent  ambiguity  from  the  original 
language  and  should  be  supi>orted  by  the 
Members,  whatever  their  attitude  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  draft  and  so-called 
protective  legislation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  substimtial  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
handling  this  bill  voted  this  amend- 
ment down. 

The  genUeman  from  California  (Mr. 
WioGiNS)  suggests  that  it  is  Important 
as  a  clarifying  amendment.  I  am  afraid 
it  was  really  of  Importance  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  California  (Mr.  Wiooins), 
because  he  was  the  only  one  who  brought 
it  up  during  the  hearings. 

A  great  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
feels  that  the  amendment  is  superfluous 
and  imnecessarlly  craifusing  of  the  basic 
Issues  before  us  today. 

Mrs.  Omitiths'  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  perfectiy  clearly  refers  to  hu- 
man rights  and  only  pertains  to  people. 
As  much  as  I  admire  and  respect  the 
gentieman  from  California,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept his  argument.  At  the  hearings, 
which  were  extensive,  it  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Wiooms.  He  argued  some  totally 
new  concept  of  equality.  Under  this  Mil 
he  said  equality  could  be  applied  to  ani- 
mals as  well  as  to  women.  On  p«ge  71  he 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  mvalldate  the  rights 
of  dogs  and  that  we  would  treat  male 
and  female  dofs  differently.  Later  he 
argued  that  hunting  laws  would  be  able 
no  longer  to  draw  distinctiaQS  between 
does  and  bucks.  There  Is  no  legal  prece- 


dent in  the  history  of  our  Constitution 
for  giving  animaiM  treatment  like  hu- 
mans, and  every  time  this  Issue  was 
brought  up  before  some  of  our  bonorsd 
legal  constitutional  experts.  Mr.  Wn- 
Giirs'  amendment  was  rejected  as  un- 
necessary. 

I  might  add  that  some  groups  were  of- 
fended and  regarded  this  amendment  as 
frivolous.  To  create  further  onnftislon 
the  prop<«ients  of  this  amendment  ar- 
gued that  the  original  Orifflths  test 
might  result  in  discrimination  against 
women  noncltizens.  TUs  argument.  I 
submit.  Is  likewise  without  merit,  and 
the  proponents  can  cite  no  legal  author- 
ity for  it  whatsoever. 

I  think  It  is  significant  even  the  few 
legal  scholars  who  are  in  opposition  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  namdy. 
Professors  Kurland  and  Freund,  have  not 
suggested  any  danger  at  all  that  tiie 
courts  might  foolishly  a4>ply  this  ooncep- 
tima  (d  equality  as  broadly  as  to  Include 
animals  or  foreign  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for  this 
amendment.  It  purporte  to  cure  a  non- 
existing  defect  in  the  original  text  that 
has  been  unchanged  since  1941.  The 
argmnents  have  no  legal  merit  and  ap- 
pear to  be  frivolous  at  best. 

Arguments  are  made  that  it  would  de- 
stroy the  equal  rights  amendment  as  Mr. 
Wioanrs'  other  proposal  would  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substance  and  sub- 
ject Off  the  amendment  is  not  construc- 
tive and  only  causes  ccnfvision. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 

amendment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  to  sit 
silenUy  by  and  let  this  amendment  be 
described  as  frivolous.  It  serves  a  real 
purpose.  It  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It 
merely  defines  the  scope  of  this  amend- 
ment as  to  include  any  person. 

I  cannot  bdleve  that  In  any  line  of  in- 
quiry during  tbe  hearings  the  gentieman 
from  CalifcMTila  (Mr.  Wtoonre)  was  talk- 
ing about  the  rights  of  animals.  We  are 
not  ocmcemed  here  about  the  rii^ts  of 
animals.  We  are  concerned  about  fh* 
rights  of  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentieman  from  CTallfomia  in  order 
that  he  might  clarify  for  the  record  his 
purpose  In  that  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Memben  do 
not  feel  that  the  questions  asked  during 
the  extensive  committee  hearings  are  m 
all  cases  representative  of  the  iknn  of 
the  person  who  asked  the  queMon. 

Our  purpose  is  to  develop  tbe  argu- 
mente:  to  determine  the  scope  flf  an 
amendment;  and  to  poae  hypothetical 
eauatl(H38  testing  its  effect. 

I  did  raise  a  question  duxlng  the  hear- 
ings as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  posslbto 
to  extend  the  concept  of  ttw  eooattv 
of  lights  to  the  rights  of  hmaii  bdogs 
in  animals.  That  question  WM  pranpwa 
by  an  account  which  I  read  to  «>•»•*■? 
papers  to  which  a  yoong  lady  stated  tnos 
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her  female  dog  was  charged  a  hic^ier 
Ucense  fee  than  that  for  a  male  dog.  Tliat 
was  apparently  important  to  her,  and 
she  made  an  equal  rights  argument  out 

of  it. 

I  asked  the  question  if  the  equal  rights 
amendmmt  might  not  effect  tills  prob- 
lem since  it  is  not  clear  that  it  extaids  to 
persons  or  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  question 
needs  to  be  clarified.  There  were  no  sepa- 
rate votes  in  the  subc<Hnmittee  on  any 
amendment.  The  subcommittee  voted  up 
or  down  tlie  original  proposal  by  Mrs. 
GRirrnHa  and  that  original  proposal 
carried  by  an  unrecorded  voice  vote,  but 
which  we  all  imderstood  was  6  to  4. 

These  amendments  were  offered  In  the 
full  committee  when  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  considered  this  subject. 
The  full  committee,  composed  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  House,  adopted  this 
clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  McCJLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

One  of  the  bases  for  this  proposed 
amendment  is  constitutional  drafts- 
manship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fun- 
damental rule  of  constitutional  drafts- 
manship is  to  state  constitutional  prin- 
ciples In  the  fewest  number  of  words 
necessary.  The  Intention  in  this  case  is 
certainly  clear  and  unequivocal. 

The  form  of  the  amendment  has  been 
recognized  by  women's  groups  and 
others  who  support  this  measure  and 
who  have  supported  it  for  many  years. 
It  is  in  the  form  which  was  presented  to 
the  committee  and  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  committee.  To  add  these 
words,  according  to  the  proponents, 
would  do  no  harm.  If  one  of  the  main 
arguments  is  that  this  will  do  no  harm, 
why  put  it  in — ^if  it  is  redundant,  un- 
necessary, and  superfluous? 

I  think  we  all  know  what  is  intended 
by  tills  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  are  also  supporting  this  and 
the  other  amendment  which  will  be  pro- 
posed. 

So,  I  think  those  who  support  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  the  form  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  should  re- 
ject tills  amendment  and  should  reject 
all  amendments  to  the  original  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  l)een  in- 
trigued by  these  words  in  the  preamble  to 
this  resolution:  "Proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women." 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Edwards)  care  to  tell  me  what 
rights  I  have  been  deprived  of,  and  what 
rights  I  would  be  given  under  this  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROeS.  Of  eourse  I  will  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Calif omia. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California^  I  must 
advise  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  that  a 
great  many  rights  that  are  being  de- 
prived of  women  today  are  also  deprived 
where  men  are  concerned. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Well,  give  me  an  example 
or  two. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  var- 
ious weight  protection  laws. 

Mr.  OROS8.  Weight  protection  laws. 
W-e-i-g-h-t? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 

Mr.  GROSS.  Weight  protection  laws? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  a  "weight  pro- 
tecUdh  law?"  You  mean  that  I  weigh 
too  much,  or  too  litUe,  or  something  of 
this  kind,  in  comparison  with  women? 
What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  There 
are  a  niunber  of  States  that  have  laws 
that  preclude  women  tram  lifting  weights 
in  excess  of  a  certain  number  of 
pounds.  These  apply  only  to  women,  and 
they  have  been  viewed  to  discriminate 
against  women.  However,  if  they  are  of 
benefit  in  a  certain  jurisdiction  then  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  these  laws  could 
apply  also  to  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman  frcMn 
California  mean  to  say  that  if  ttiis  reso- 
lution is  passed  that  I  can  no  longer  go 
on  weight  Uf ting  if  I  am  a  weight  lifter — 
if  I  want  to  become  a  "Mr.  Atlas,"  or 
something  of  that  kind — I  am  going  to  be 
thwarted  in  my  ambition  to  lift  weights? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No.  The 
gentieman  from  Iowa  can  assure  his 
friends  in  Iowa  who  are  interested  in 
that  sport  that  they  are  unaffected  by 
this  particular  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  rights,  then,  will 
this  resolution  give  me  that  I  do  not 
already  have,  since  it  is  an  equal  rights 
for  men  as  well  as  for  women  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  There 
are  a  number  of  areas  in  the  laws  of  cus- 
tody, marriage  and  divorce,  where  certain 
males  have  certain  disadvantages.  For 
example,  in  some  States  if  a  woman  is 
being  divorced,  or  is  divorcing  her  hus- 
band, she  has  a  preference  in  the  custody 
of  their  childr^i.  And  the  husband  has 
the  presumption  that  he  must  support 
the  wife,  even  though  the  wife  may  be 
working,  and  the  husband  entirely  indi- 
gent. 

All  of  this  would  be  equalized,  and  the 
husband  and  wife  In  cases  where  children 
are  involved  would  go  into  the  court 
under  an  equal  status,  and  then  the  coiu^ 
would  dedde  who  the  appropriate  per- 
son would  be  to  have  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  wlio  was  the  appropriate  per- 
son to  support  the  other  and  support  the 
children. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  that  now,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  Is 
not  necessarily  correct.  In  many  Juris- 
dictions there  are  presumptions  that 
work  against  the  husband. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Then  are  presumptions 
that  work  against  the  husband? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  if  my  wife  sues  me 
for  divorce,  and  obtains  a  decree,  under 
the  terms  of  this  resoluticoi  I  might  not 
have  to  pay  her  any  alimony?  I  could 
just  say  "You  have  had  it,"  or  something 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
entirely  up  to  the  court.  The  court  will 
examine  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  if 
in  fact  you  should  unfortunately  hiu;>pen 
to  be  destitute,  and  ill,  and  your  wife 
has  a  good  job,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  then  under  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  the  court  could 
determine  that  she  protect  and  provide 
for  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  43  years  of  married 
life  to  one  woman,  that  is  something  to 
contemplate,  I  would  say.  You  are  mak- 
ing real  progress  here.  She  might  even 
pay  me  alimcmy  if  she  brought  a  divorce 
action  against  me — my  wife,  that  is — she 
might  even  he  paying  me  alimony. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  that  is  wonderful. 
It  is  something  to  contemplate  for  the 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
Llie  committee  amendment. 

TEU.EIt    VOTE    WrrH    CLEEKS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers   were   ordered. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Wiggins.  Edwards  of  California. 
CoNYERS,  and  Keatiwg. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  104,  noes 
254,  not  voting  72,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  302] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 104 


Abbltt 

Gubser 

Powell 

Abernethy 

Hagan 

QuUlen 

Alexander 

Hall 

Rooney.  NY. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Harsha 

Rousselcrt 

ArendB 

Hays 

Sandman 

Ashbrook 

Hogan 

Scherle 

Belcher 

Hosmer 

Schnaltz 

Betts 

Hull 

Srott 

Blester 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Shoup 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jonas 

Slack 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Keating 

Smith.  Iowa 

Camp 

King 

Smith.  NT. 

Celler 

Kyi 

Spence 

Chappell 

Latta 

Stanton. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lent 

J.  William 

Cohner 

McCuUoch 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Coughlin 

McEwen 

Sullivan 

Davis.  Ga 

McKay 

Talcott 

Dellenback 

McMillan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dennis 

Mann 

Thompson.  Ga 

Devlne 

Martin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Veysey 

DlngeU 

Mayne 

Wampler 

Dom 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ware 

Dowdy 

Mlnshall 

Whalen 

EdwKTds,  Ala. 

MlzeU 

White 

Evans.  Colo. 

Monasan 

Whltehurst 

Fish 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Flynt 

Nedzl 

WlSKlna 

Oarmstz 

NicboU 

WlUlami 

Ooodllng 

O'Konakl 

Wright 

OroM 

Passman 

Wydler 

OroTcr 

Pofl 

Wyman 
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Abzug 

Adama 

Ad<Ubbo 

Alb«rt 

Anderson, 

Cam. 
Andrews, 

R.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arcbar 
Ashley 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beslcb 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Berfll 
BUcgl 
Blxi^liani 
Blanton 
BUtnlk 
Bogga 
Bolaad 
Brademaa 
Braaco 
Srlnkley 
Broonxfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BroTblU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Btirke.Maa. 
Burleaon.  Tex. 
Burllaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
CabeU 
CaSery 
Carey.  NY. 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cblaholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUlna.  III. 
Collin*.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Da  via,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlgga 
IXjnobue 
Dow 

Downing 
Drln&n 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
EcUiardt 
Edwards.  CalU. 
EUberg 
BKb 

Rvlns.  Tenn. 
PsaceU 
Flndley 
Flataer 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
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Prellngbujraen 


Frey 

Pulton,  Tean. 
Fuqua 
OaitflanaUa 
Oallaghw 
Oaydoa 
Olbbona 
Ooldwmter 
Oonsalea 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Oreen,  Pa. 
arlffln 
Ortffltba 
Oude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
•cbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hatbaway 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Uass. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

HlckcMaaa. 

Hlcka,  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Joluuon,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

BUizen 

Keltb 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kocb 

Kuykendsll 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lu}an 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKevltt 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matbls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 


Nlz 
Obey 

O'NelU 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 

Perkln* 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnakl 

Puroell 

Quie 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

BeuBs 

Rhodes 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Bcheuer 

Bchneebell 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Taylor 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tleman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Whalley 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 
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Abourezk 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Bell 

Blackburn 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Bray 
Chamberlain 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Collier 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  laOarza 
Dellums 
Derwlnakl 
Dulskl 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Xrlenbom 
Eshleman 


Foley 

Pord,  Oerald  R. 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hill  is 

Jacobs 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 
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lfUla.Md. 
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Lennon 

Moorbsad 

Shrlvar 

Uoyd 

CHarm 

Sisk 

Long,  L». 

PeUy 

nmltb.  Calif. 

MoCIoakey 

Pom* 

Stelger,  Wis. 

MoOlura 

Pryor,  Ai^ 

Btuekay 

McXlnnay 

RaUsback 

Teague,  Tex. 

Macdonald, 

Reld 

Thone 

Rlesle 

Waggonner 

Mallllard 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

COMMlrm      AMKNDMXHT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  Amendment:  On  page  2,  fol- 
lowing line  4,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 3  and  redesignate  section  "3"  and  sec- 
tion "3"  as  section  "3"  and  section  "4",  re- 
spectively : 

"Sbc.  2.  This  article  shall  not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  exempts  a  person  from  compulsory 
military  service  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  which  reason- 
ably promotes  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  WIOaiNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  committee 
amendment  was  added  because  simple 
commonsense  dictated  that  It  be  done. 
To  reject  the  comjnittee  amendment  Is  to 
turn  away  from  commonsense  and  to  ac- 
cept the  irrational  consequences  of  iden- 
tical treatment  of  men  and  women  In  all 
cases. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  c<»iimittee 
amendments  introduce  a  qualified  form 
of  equality  to  our  Constitution.  This  is, 
of  course,  legal  nonsense,  llie  14th 
amendment  now  declares  that  all  persons 
are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  ol 
the  law.  But  this  amendment  has  never 
been  Interpreted  to  require  the  absolute 
identical  treatment  of  human  beings. 
Reasonable  classifications  have  always 
been  tolerated.  We  treat  juveniles  dif- 
ferently than  adults,  for  example;  the 
rich  are  accorded  different  treatment 
than  the  poor,  for  another. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Supreme  Court 
provoked  this  entire  controversy  many 
years  ago  in  Muller  against  Oregon — a 
"museum  piece"  in  constitutional  his- 
tory— by  holding  that  classifications 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  were  reasonable. 
The  committee  rejected  the  holding  In 
Muller  and  devised  a  standard  which 
will  forbid  distinctions  solely  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  but  will  tolerate  a  different  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  if  the  difference 
in  treatment  Is  reasonably  designed  to 
promote  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.  And  this  Is  only  commonsense,  if 
we  seek  to  avoid  chaos. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  draft.  At  the 
present  time.  Congress  may  draft  women 
but  it  has  not  elected  to  do  so.  This  is 
an  unequal  treatment  of  men  and  women 
which  must  be  corrected  if  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  disapproved.  The 
choices  are:  No  draft  at  all,  or  women 
shall  be  drafted  on  identical  terms  with 
men.  Reflect  upon  all  that  this  may 
mean  now,  and  in  the  uncertain  future. 
Approximately  52  percent  of  all  draftees 
would  be  women.  The  entire  composition 
of  our  Armed  Forces  would  be  changed. 
The  women  could  not  be  assigned  to 


"ladylike"  tasks,  for  ttiat  would  be  un- 
equal treatment  and  thus  unoooctlta- 
tlonal.  Total  integration  by  sex  In  all 
branches  of  the  military  would  result, 
apparently  not  separated  by  sex  In  its 
facilities.  Could  we  expect  a  lessening  of 
the  capacity  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment to  provide  for  the  defense  of  this 
country?  Of  course. 

Where  does  the  national  interest  lie 
in  this  matter?  Which  is  the  common- 
sense  decision  for  which  you  shall  be 
recorded  in  a  few  minutes? 

Other  examples  of  different  treatment 
between  men  and  women  exist  which 
should  not  be  struck  down  arbitrarily. 
Take,  for  example,  the  unequal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  In  the  social 
security  laws.  This  difference  In  eliglbQ- 
Ity  requirements,  and  survivors  benefits 
which  favor  women,  must  be  corrected. 
Domestic  relations  laws  in  the  several 
States  could  be  reduced  to  a  shambles. 
Legislation  to  protect  working  women, 
earned  after  many  years  by  organized 
labor,  would  be  reduced  to  a  nullity.  If 
you  do  not  believe  such  laws  are  needed, 
you  have  not  followed  the  oppressive 
rules  Imposed  upon  factory  women  by 
employers  when  limitations  upon  hours 
of  work  have  been  lifted  In  Michigan  and 
California,  for  instance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  decision 
Is  about  to  be  made,  let  me  observe  that 
it  may  be  based  upon  political  consid- 
erations as  perceived  by  the  individual 
Members.  I  hope  this  Is  not  true.  There 
never  can  be  any  excuse  for  interjecting 
political  considerations  into  a  constitu- 
tional question. 

This  issue  should  be  decided  on  its 
merits.  Commonsense  is  on  the  side  of 
the  committee  amendments.  If  they  are 
retained,  we  can  all  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  men  and  w(Hnen. 
If  they  are  stricken,  the  resulting 
amendment  is  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  and  is  unworthy  of  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  Wiggins 
amendment  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  women's  groups,  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  asking  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  reject. 

If  you  approve  the  amendment,  the 
bill  is  scuttled.  Some  might  even  say  this 
amendment  was  designed  spedflcaJly  to 
kill  the  equal  rights  amendment.  We 
might  recall  that  statements  were  made 
after  the  committee  added  the  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  was  "the  kiss  of 
death"  and  "this  kills  the  bill."  So  let  us 
make  it  perfectly  clear  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  equal 
rights. 

Our  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Vtc.  Wiggins), 
discussed  the  draft.  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  first  President  to  make  an  equal 
rights  amendment  a  part  of  his  legisla- 
tive program  was  Qeneral  Elsenhower. 
Yet  proponents  of  this  amendment  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  hamper  the  military  ef- 
fort and  threaten  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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That  is  not  giving  President  Elsenhower 
very  much  credit. 

We  had  a  group  of  young  women  from 
George  Washington  University  who  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  and  were 
asked  "How  many  women  do  you  know 
who  want  to  be  drafted?"  Their  answer 
was  "Just  as  many  as  the  number  of  men 
who  want  to  be  drafted."  These  young 
women  wondered  about  Congressmen 
who  agreed  that  the  draft  must  end  and 
yet  used  the  draft  to  defeat  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women.  They  said,  "Do  not 
deny  women  the  opportunity  to  be  di- 
rectly involved  in  our  greatest '  Issue." 
They  say  "No,  thank  you,"  to  protection 
by  the  male  establishment  when  that 
protection  Is  just  additional  discrimina- 
tion. And,  of  course,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  does  not  require  that  men 
and  women  be  treated  equally  for  the 
purposes  of  the  draft.  It  Is  no  more  true 
than  that  all  men  are  treated  equally  In 
the  draft.  Physical  differences  will  still 
determine. 

Women  will  not  be  required  to  serve 
where  they  are  not  fitted,  just  as  men 
are  not  required  to  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted  today. 

This  argument  is  the  tactic  of  fear  of 
a  Selective  Service  Sj-stem  where  we 
have  a  national  commitment  to  get  rid 
of  the  draft.  Out  of  this  specter  of  draft- 
ing young  mothers  when  we  know  that 
under  ordinary  deferment  rules  this  will 
not  happen. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  40,000  wom- 
en serving  honorably  and  well  in  the 
armed  services. 

Yet,  we  would  be  telling  them  this — 
we  men  will  protect  them  as  an  under 
class  from  these  same  armed  services; 
we  will  deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
carry  their  full  share  of  the  defense  of 
themselves,  their  families,  their  homes, 
their  coimtry  and  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wiggins 
amendment  also  includes  these  health 
and  safety  laws  enacted  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  early  20th  century.  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  this  growing 
realization  that  they  are  more  discrimi- 
natory than  protective.  They  are  going 
down  the  drain  today  because  title  vn 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  outlaws  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of 
sex.  Title  vn  Is  nationwide  in  striking 
down  these  laws  that  discriminate  and 
making  them  apply  to  men  as  well  as 
women  protective  laws  that  really  pro- 
tect women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  especially  distressing 
Is  the  part  of  the  Wiggins  amendment 
that  would  repeal  an  important  portion 
of  title  vn.  Any  time  a  State  or  local 
government  wanted  to  discriminate 
against  women  they  could  Just  add  this 
caveat,  it  reasonably  protects  health  and 
safety. 

For  example,  a  State  law,  if  this  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Constitution,  could 
say  that  women  with  pre-school  chil- 
dren could  not  be  stewardesses  because 
it  reasonably  protects  their  health  and 
safety. 

Mr.  CONYEKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
there  was  no  testimony  from  anyone 
from  the  E>efense  Department,  the  Pen- 
tagon, or  any  of  the  military  braiKdies 
of  the  service  on  this  question? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
right.  We  had  no  testimony,  no  letters, 
no  communication  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  or  anyone  in  the  military 
establishment  that  this  would  be  detri- 
mental. Rather,  It  was  pointed  out  that 
85  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  military 
services  are  noncombat. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  quote  testimony  of 
the  representative  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  before  our  subcommittee: 

The  plBWjlng  In  the  Constitution  trf  such 
broad  general  language  as  Is  found  l-i  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  would,  by  reason  of 
doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  Its  language,  add 
substantial  uncertainties  In  this  area  of 
constitutional  law  which  would  probably 
require  extensive  and  protracted  litigation 
to  dispel. 

It  is  clear  as  a  flag  staff  that  IT  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Congress,  its  potential  scope  must 
be  circumscribed. 

We  must  not  approve  what  Professor 
Freund  has  called  a  broad-spectrum  drug 
with  unwanted  and  uncertain  side  ef- 
fects. This  is  what  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee amendment  is  all  about,  the  Wig- 
gins amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wiggins  committee 
amendment  reserves  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  the  right  to  determine, 
through  the  enactment  of  law  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  the  desirability  of  requiring 
women  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
does  not  place  the  Government  in  a 
straitjacket  by  etching  in  cement  a  pro- 
hibition against  draft  exemptions  for 
women;  neither  does  It  require  that  they 
be  drafted.  It  leaves  that  question  for  a 
decision  m  the  light  of  the  clrcimistances 
which  may  prevail  at  any  given  time  in 
our  history.  While  it  Is  true  that  the 
present  draft  law  may  soon  be  ended, 
that  Is  no  argument  that  women  may  not 
be  drafted  in  the  future. 

The  needs  for  our  national  safety  and 
existence  might  at  some  future  time  de- 
mand a  draft.  No  one  can  foretell. 

Women  represent  motherhood  and 
creation.  Wars  are  for  destruction.  Wom- 
en, Integrated  with  men  in  the  carnage 
and  slaughter  of  battle — on  land,  at  sea 
or  in  the  air — ^Is  unthinkable.  Yet,  under 
the  original  amendment.  Identical  treat- 
ment must  be  accorded  both  sexes. 
Otherwise  the  word  "equal"  has  lost  Its 
meaning.  Men  could  refuse  to  serve  and 
sacrifice  in  the  butchery  of  war  if  women 
are  exempt.  Can  you  Imagine  women 
trained  by  a  drlL  sergeant  to  charge  the 
enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  bombs? 
If,  in  a  draft,  married  fathers  were 
drafted,  married  mothers  could  not  be 
exempt. 

War  Is  Death's  feast.  It  Is  enough  that 
men  attend. 

Incidentally,  In  a  Roper  poll  earlier 
this  year.  77  percent  of  the  women  In- 
dicated opposition  to  the  drafting  of 
women. 


The  committee  amendment  recognizes 
that  Congress  and  the  States  should  be 
permitted  to  consider  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  enacting  laws  which 
reas<xiably  promote  healtti  and  safety. 
This  amendment  would  preserve  gains 
already  made,  and  would  permit  further 
advances  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  family  structure,  as  It  has  devel- 
oped through  the  years,  wlH  not  in  one 
fell  swoop  be  torn  asunder.  It  will  be  pro- 
tected and  permitted  to  endure. 

Similarly,  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  over  domestic  relations  mat- 
ters will  continue  unabated,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  intrude  un- 
necessarily. 

In  summary,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
modifications  proposed  by  the  Ccanmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  must  be  incorpo- 
rated in  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  approved.  These  modifications 
will  protect  us  against  abandonment  of 
the  progress  we  have  made,  and  can 
make,  based  upon  health  and  safety  fac- 
tors. 

Indeed,  amended  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  will  be  a  sounder  support  on 
which  to  build  continued  efforts  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  based  on  sex.  At 
least,  it  will  permit  us  intelligently  to 
deal  with  subjects  such  as  hiring  and 
promotion  policies,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  discriminations  under  our  social 
security  and  tax  laws,  equal  treatment  in 
the  housing  field,  and  equal  treatment  in 
public  accommodations  and  the  finan- 
cial world.  The  old  cliche  "don't  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath"  is  pertinent 
here.  Let  us  not  move  backward,  giving 
up  our  hard-gotten  gains,  in  order  to 
move  forward  toward  our  very  worth- 
while goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  in  composition 
to  the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  the  expression  "committee  amend- 
ment" and  "Wiggins  amendment"  are 
Identical.  The  amendment  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  one  that  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Wiggins  amendment.  It  is  offered 
here  as  the  committee  amendment,  and 
as  such  It  will  have  to  be  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  be  added  to  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208. 

What  seems  to  characterize  most  of  the 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment — as  well  as  the  equally 
strenuous  pleas  against  this  entire  pro- 
posal for  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women — ^Is  the  irrelevancy  of  these  argu- 
ments m  our  modem  day  society. 

The  various  State  health  and  safety 
laws  to  which  the  main  part  of  the  Wig- 
gins amendment  Is  addressed — ^were  the 
result  of  the  sweatshop,  the  80-hour 
week.  Most  of  the  laws  limiting  hours  of 
work — and  against  lifting  of  weights — 
have  virtually  no  application  today.  So- 
called  protective  laws  are — ^In  fact— dis- 
criminatory laws.  They  are  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  rational.  But  the  Wiggins 
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amendment  by  qpedfloally  ejcemptjng 
Miy  aucta  l»w  which  "rmaaoatiAg  pro- 
motes ttw  hoomi  Mid  HUC«ty  of  ttao  imo- 
ple"  wauU  aeon  to  revive  on  era  ot 
patroniBlnc  dtoerimlnatlnn — whldi  •im- 
ply does  not  cslst. 

I  teoBze  that  lows  acainst  women  beinc 
employed  as  bortcndcn.  nicbt  elevator 
operators,  and  in  virtually  every  trade 
and  oecuiiatiQn  where  lUtinc  of  weights 
i".  required — men  popular  at  one  time. 
But  those  laws  belong  to  another  era. 

Today,  you  are  not  too  surprised  to 
!lnd  a  woman  as  a  taxi  driver,  a  service 
station  attendant,  a  factory  machine  c«>- 
erator.  Socn,  you  may  see  women  jockeys 
aud  airline  pilots — even  truck  drivers 
and  equipment  (H^erators. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  when  the 
equal  rights  amendment  passed  the  other 
body  In  1950  and  1953,  it  had  attached  to 
i(  the  so-called  Hayden  rider  providing 
simply  that  the  amendment  should  not 
"impcdr  any  rights,  benefits  or  exemp- 
tions now  or  hereafter  conferred  by  law 
upon  persons  of  the  female  sex." 

In  the  explanation  of  the  Wiggins 
ajDoeiidme&t  as  presented  to  the  oommlt- 
tee— and  these  are  about  the  only  words 
(A  that  explanation  which  are  omitted 
from  the  committee  report — it  is  stated : 

Tb«  new  language  Is  an  attempt  to  Im- 
prore  tbe  "Hayden  Rider"  Ides. 

Several  other  paragraphs  are  needed 
to  explain  that  the  Wiggins  amendment 
does  not  freeze  all  exemptions  by  con- 
stltotlonal  flat.  It  merely  free tes  those 
that  are  reasonable — and  which  bear 
some  relation  to  health  and  safety. 

The  "Hayden  rider"  did  not  even  refer 
to  compulsory  military  service — nor  did 
the  second  so-called  Ervln  amendment  in 
the  last  Congress.  But  both  of  thoee 
amendments  were  effective  devices  for 
killing  the  bill.  So  is  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. It  was  originally  rejected  by  the 
cxmimittee  on  a  tie  vote.  Then,  after  the 
catchall  word  "welfare"  was  dropped,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  19  to  16  margin. 

But  it  Is  the  same  old  device — it  be- 
longs to  another  period  in  our  history — 
not  in  a  period  when  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  free  ourselves  of  archaic  prejudices 
based  on  color  or  sex. 

All  this  constitutional  change  will  do — 
is  to  guarantee  to  women  equal  legal 
rights.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that 
now.  In  fact  the  only  right  specifically 
guaranteed  to  women — is  the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  about  time — in  1971 — to  con- 
stltxrtionany  guarantee  equality  of  rights 
to  men  and  women — on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ylrtd? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
forthright  and  ktod  statement  and  I 
would  like  to  Join  him  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  honored  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  stand  and  voice  my 
strong  support  for  House  Jcrint  Heaaivt- 
tkn  20%,  moposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Oonstitntlon  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 

Amertes  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  created  eqnal,  and  the 


ideal  of  a  democracy  cannot  be  met  so 
lone  as  there  are  arbitrary  class  dlstlnc- 
Uflos  and  peivfl— es.  Tttare  are  few 
woiBcn  in  the  united  Statsa  who  have 
not  endmed  soma  sort  of  Injurtlce  be- 
cause ef  tbcir  scK.  and  thfsre  are  count- 
less numbers  that  are  foroed  to  bear  it 
today  in  the  most  blatant  forms — every 
college  graduate  who  can  only  find  secre- 
tarial Jobs  while  her  male  classmates 
land  quality  Jobs  In  the  field  of  their 
study,  the  constant  drive  to  have  to  prove 
oneself  or  the  battle  many  womm  ex- 
perienoe  trying  to  get  a  promotion  which 
inevitably  goes  to  the  man — all  these 
women  kiK>w  what  I  mean  and  the  list  is 
endless. 

Women  are  not  the  frail,  dependent 
creatures  they  were  once  thought  to  be 
but  rather  strong  independent  human 
beings  capable  of  the  duties  and  entitled 
to  the  rights  which  are  exercised  by  men. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  recogniae  the 
equality  of  men  and  women  by  adopting 
this  principle  into  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

The  idea  that  women  need  special  laws 
for  their  protection  has  unfcrtimately 
been  used  to  create  laws  which  are  "pro- 
tective" in  name  but  which  in  reality 
provide  a  basis  for  depriving  women  of 
equal  opportunity. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  law  would 
no  longer  perpetuate  outmoded  concep- 
tions of  how  people  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular category  should  be  treated,  but 
could  allow  for  the  needs  and  aspiraticms 
of  the  Individual.  Take  heavy  lifting  as 
one  example — no  one,  man  or  woman, 
should  be  expected  to  lift  a  load  heavier 
than  they  can  manage.  It  is  irrelevant 
that  pertiaps  more  men  than  women  are 
able  to  lift  heavier  loads.  The  man  of 
slight  build  should  not  be  required  to  lift 
what  Ire  cannot  handle;  In  the  same  vein, 
the  strong  womsm  should  not  be  denied  a 
day's  pay  because  of  a  law  which  "pro- 
tects" her  from  lifting  that  which  she  can 
handle  with  ease. 

Let  me  address  one  additional  point.  I 
TtaJixe  that  the  draft  Is  a  main  issue  of 
concern  and  some  favor  induding  a  draft 
exemption  for  women  as  part  of  the 
amendment.  Such  an  amendment  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  doctrine  that  women  are 
in  special  need  of  "protection."  If  the 
draft  is  viewed  as  a  burdensome  duty, 
then  exempting  women  is  discrimination 
against  men. 

Since  war  has  come  to  be  more  a  mat- 
ter of  efficient  use  of  technological 
strength  rather  than  a  match  of  brute 
strength,  the  traditlcmal  role  of  women  in 
the  military  should  be  reexamined.  Can  it 
Justifiably  be  said  that  a  young  woman 
without  children  has  less  of  a  duty  to 
serve  her  country  than  a  young  man  in 
the  same  situation. 

Ptu-thermore,  the  potential  results  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  exempting 
women  from  the  military,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  proposed,  eonld  well  be 
disasterous.  During  World  War  n  there 
was  a  critical  shortage  of  nurses — so  crit- 
ical that  a  bill  drafting  nurses  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  reported  favora- 
bly by  the  Senate;  however,  the  war 
ended  before  It  reached  a  final  vote  In 


the  Senate.  As  we  all  know,  the  amend- 
ment process  Is  time  eooaaminc  n  the 
needs  of  war  ever  became  great  enomh 
to  require  drafting  women,  and  it  well 
could  in  such  a  vital  area  as  nuntog. 
could  the  ConstitutlQa  be  amended 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  need? 

I  believe  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
20g  provides  a  firm  legal  framework  for 
changes  in  laws  discriminating  against 
women.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  realise 
that  it  is  not  a  panacea  that  wiD  rid  this 
nation  ot  its  prejudices  built  up  over  the 
years,  but  it  can  and  will  change  that 
which  Is  governed  by  law.  The  19th 
amendment,  women's  suffrage,  was  the 
first  step  in  bringing  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  society  as  persons  in  their  own 
right — after  50  years  it  is  time  to  take  an- 
other step. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  add  that  there  were,  I  be- 
lieve, 14  or  15  representatives  of  a 
like  number  of  women's  organiza- 
tions who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee and  that  all  but  two  of  them  support 
this  amoidment.  All  of  them  were  asked 
whether  they  luiderstood  that  a  possible 
future  compulsory  military  service  law 
would  apply  to  women  and  they  all 
linderstood  that  it  would.  They  want  it 
that  way.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  re- 
spect their  rights.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing more  degrading  to  women  than  to 
suggest  to  them  that  they  are  not  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  our  national  se- 
curity. They  feel  they  are — I  feel  they 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Wiggins 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  UENNia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chariman,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  could  say  about  this  important 
matter,  but  there  are  Just  two  Joints  I 
want  to  make  at  this  time  and  which  I 
suggest  we  keep  in  mind. 

One  is  that  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  we  would  strike 
down  every  protective  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in'  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
adopted  in  the  past  50  years  which  pro- 
tect tbe  rights  of  women  on  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  classification,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  labor  and  factory 
legislation. 

If  you  think  that  is  not  relevant  today, 
as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, has  suggested — I  suggest  that  you 
read  again  the  very  strong  letter  which 
I  received,  and  which  I  think  most  of 
you  received  last  week,  from  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  Union  which 
points  out  their  views  on  this  matter 
and  which  supports  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment for  that  reason. 

The  second  thing  is  that  if  we  strike 
out  the  committee  amendment,  we  put 
ourselves  in  tbe  position,  by  writing 
House  Joint  Resolutlcm  208  Into  the  Con- 
stltuUon  of  the  United  SUtes.  that  if  we 
ever,  imder  any  circumstances,  acain 
want  to  draft  men  Into  mUitazy  service, 
we  have  no  option;  we  also  have  to  draft 
women.  And  If  we  ever  again,  under  any 
circumstances,  want  to  draft  faCben  into 
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the  military  services,  we  have  to  draft 
mothers.  Now,  that  is  the  effect  of  not 
adopting  the  committee  amendment — 
exactly  the  effect. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Constitution 
here.  We  can  draft  mothers  tomorrow  if 
we  want  to  pass  a  bill.  If  the  women  of 
the  country  want  that,  they  can  come  in 
here  and  lobby  for  that,  and  maybe  get 
it  passed.  But  if  we  put  it  into  the  Con- 
stitutltm.  it  means  that  anytime  we  feel 
that  in  this  country  we  have  to  have  a 
draft  of  men  for  military  duty,  or  of  fa- 
thers for  military  duty,  we  have  no 
choice.  We  have  no  option.  We  have  to 
draft  women.  We  have  to  draft  mothers, 
too.  It  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  pass  a 
draft  law  if  we  ever  need  to  under  those 
circumstances,  and  if  we  do  it,  at  the 
same  time  we  go  Into  a  draft  law,  we  are 
going  to  completely  change,  overturn, 
and  revolutionize  American  society  for 
the  worse. 

All  I  say  is,  at  least  leave  ourselves  an 
option.  Let  lis  not  put  oiirselves  in  the 
position,  by  tampering  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  where  a  fu- 
ture Congress,  if  it  ever  fsu:e6  that  prob- 
lem^ has  no  option  trnd  cannot  decide  at 
that  time  whether  they  want  to  draft 
women  along  with  men  or  not. 

There  is  a  lot  of  lobbying  behind  this 
amendment  but,  let  me  tell  you,  most 
women  do  not  want  to  be  subjected  to 
the  draft.  Seyenty-five  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  district,  men  and  women, 
do  not  want  to  subject  women  to  the 
draft.  That  is  what  the  pe<H>le  think.  And 
I  say  it  is  ridiculous — pardon  the  expres- 
sion; I  do  not  wish  to  be  rtide  to  any- 
body— but  it  does  not  make  sense  to  write 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
a  proposition  which  means  that  if  we 
ever  have  to  draft  men,  we  have  to  draft 
women,  and  if  we  ever  have  to  draft  fa- 
thers, we  have  to  draft  mothers. 

To  state  that  proposition  is  to  refute 
It;  and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  happens 
unless  you  adopt  this  committee  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  called  the  Wiggins 
amendment,  after  its  author,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ot 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enter  the  well,  if  not 
as  a  convert,  at  least  as  one  who,  like  Saul 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  had  seen  the 
light.  I  must  say  my  position  was,  before 
I  saw  the  light,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
agnostic  who  attends  church  in  order  to 
get  the  business  patronage  of  the  other 
members  of  the  congfegation.  But  I  have 
now  seen  what  the  basis  of  this  women's 
rights  amendment  is,  and  it  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

I  saw  the  light  when  I  read  the  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  history  of  the  entire 
constitutional  question,  put  into  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  on  October  6. 1971. 1  had 
thought  that  the  language  had  better  be 
written,  "There  shall  be  no  invidious  dis- 
crimination against  women."  rather  than 
that,  there  shall  be  "equall^  rl^ts."  But 
1  find  from  the  dedslcns  that  that  is 
presently  protected  by  the  equal  rl^ts 
provision  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
case  of  Qoesaert  against  Cleary  Is  cited  In 


this  study,  and  it  points  out  that  even  at 
the  present  time,  if  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion against  women  which  is  Invidious,  it 
is  unconstitutional. 

But  what  is  sought  here  by  this  pro- 
vision is  to  require  that  women  be  treated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  men  are.  Their  rights,  Mr. 
Chairman,  must  be  equally  respected.  If 
a  man  is  physically  weak  and  a  woman 
is  physically  weak,  they  will  be  treated 
the  same  way.  If  a  man  is  physically 
strong,  and  a  woman  is  physically  wesik, 
they  will  be  treated  differently,  not  be- 
cause one  is  a  man  and  one  is  a  woman, 
but  because  of  the  actual  fact  of  differ- 
ence. 

I  was  somewhat  persuaded  along  the 
lines  the  Chairman  indicated  that  there 
was  a  real  reason  why  women  should  not 
be  brought  into  the  draft,  and  perhaps 
there  was  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
or  the  First  World  War  or  even  the  sec 
ond.  There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when 
the  destructicm  of  a  mass  of  females 
would  have  affected  the  population.  To- 
day the  kind  of  war  we  are  confronted 
with  would  not  be  of  that  nature.  It  is 
not  a  threat  to  Just  women  or  to  Just  men. 
There  is  a  threat  to  everyone. 

There  is  no  reason  today  why  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  between  men  and  women  with  re- 
spect to  their  rights.  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  if  we  pass  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment, we  do  kill  the  bill,  because  the 
rights  extended  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment's equal  protection  of  law  provision 
are  substantially  as  extensive  as  what 
would  be  covered  by  this  bill  if  the  Wig- 
gins amendment  were  added. 

Here  is  what  the  court  said  in  White 
against  Crook.  A  three-Judge  Federal 
court  in  Alabama  said  the  effect  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  to  prohibit 
"prejudicial  disparities"  in  the  law.  If 
we  add  the  Wiggins  amendment,  all  we 
do  is  prevent  such  prejudicial  disparities. 

This  cimstitutional  amendment  does 
more  than  that.  It  says  we  may  not  take 
into  account,  standing  alone,  the  ques- 
tion of  sex  in  determining  the  rights  of 
men  and  women.  If  we  do  not  do  that — ^if 
we  pass  the  Wiggins  amendment — we 
fall  right  back  to  the  result  in  Ooessaert 
against  Cleary.  In  that  case  a  State  de- 
cided that  no  female  could  tend  bar  un- 
less she  were  the  wife  or  the  child  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  is  ctmstitutional. 
lliat  is  a  distinction  made  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  and  it  is  true  that  if  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  here  offered  passes 
without  the  Wiggins  amendxnent,  it  would 
reverse  Ooessaert  against  Cleary,  and  it 
should  reverse  it,  because  there  Is  no 
reason  why  men  and  women  should  be 
treated  differently  Just  because  of  sex. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
gather  from  the  gentleman's  argument 
that  all  we  need  is  the  14th  amendment, 
that  we  do  not  need  this  equal  ri^ts 
amendment?  Is  that  correct? 

VLt.  ECKHARDT.  The  distinguished 


gentleman  misunderstands  me.  Under 
Ooessaert  against  Cleary,  the  court  held 
we  could  say  to  women  only,  not  to  men. 
that  if  one  is  the  wife  or  child  of  the 
owner  of  the  establishment,  one  can 
work  as  a  bartender,  but  if  one  is  not, 
then  she  cannot  work  as  a  buiender.  It 
did  not  say  that  in  order  for  a  male  to 
work  as  a  bartender,  one  has  to  be  the 
son  or  the  husband  of  the  owner  of  the 
establishment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  regret  that  I 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  one  of  my 
friends  in  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Oritfiths).  As 
a  gentleman,  or  at  least  as  one  who 
attempts  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  am  against 
this  resolution. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  this  proposed  reso- 
lution has  been  before  the  Senate  on 
several  occasions.  In  each  instance,  the 
Senate,  where  there  is  unlimited  debate, 
and  where  they  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  all  ramiflcatiOQs  of  this  reso- 
lution, has  adopted  an  amendment  com- 
parable to  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

It  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of 
courage  and  bravery  for  women  to  say 
that  they  want  to  be  drafted.  But  sup- 
pose they  were  drafted.  Do  you  believe 
that  they  are  going  to  be  put  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  lines  with  men?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  they  are  going  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  men  in  the  armed  services? 
Do  you  believe  they  really  want  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  men  who  are  fight- 
ing the  wars? 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
a  very  courageous  woman  residing  in  a 
western  State,  who  after  referring  to  me 
as  a  southern  gentleman — and  I  appre- 
ciate the  comment — vindicated  that 
women  wanted  to  be  drafted  Just  as  men 
are.  But  I  know  they  do  not.  And,  in- 
deed, they  should  not. 

I  know  it  is  no  answer  to  this  issue  to 
say  that  pretty  soon  the  draft  will  be 
done  away  with.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  be  beck.  There  will  be  other  times  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when  there 
will  be  more  draft  bills. 

With  all  deference  to  the  courage,  the 
beauty,  the  charm,  and  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  by  American 
women,  how  many  of  you  believe  that 
this  country  can  be  made  safe  with 
women  standing  in  times  of  war  at  the 
triggers  of  cannons?  I  am  not  going  to 
be  responsible  for  attempting  to  put 
them  there. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  tbe 
principal  supporters  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  the  National  Womans  Party. 
With  all  deference  to  these  ladles,  most 
all  of  them  who  have  been  to  see  me  are 
women  who  are  In  pretty  good  financial 
circumstances.  They  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  average  American 
woman.  Most  of  them  are  without  chil- 
dren. And  they  own  and  are  oocopylng  a 
magnlficlent  building  over  here,  in  the 
shadow  of  this  Capitol,  from  which  they 
lobby  this  HUl  day  after  day.  On  this 
building  they  sought  and  gained  an  ex- 
Mnption  from   the  payment  of  taxes. 
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Tbey  were  wlUlnc  to  have  the  police  pro- 
taetfcn  of  the  city.  They  were  wHUds  to 
ate  the  atrecto  that  are  paved  by  the 
Dtotrict  of  Cdumbia  and  the  Oovem- 
me&t.  They  accept  all  municipal  services. 
But  they  do  not  want  the  equal  rl«ht 
of  helping  to  maintain  theee  services. 
They  got  their  bin  passed  and  operate  In 
their  tax  free  headquarters. 

I  am  not  willing  to  repeal  these  laws 
that  protect  the  women  of  tlxis  country. 
If  some  of  them  do  not  want  protection, 
that  is  all  right  with  me.  But  the  lady  to 
whom  I  happen  to  be  married,  and  most 
ethers  like  her,  wants  them.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  taking  them  away. 

L«8t  year  I  was  requested  to  write  an 
article  for  the  American  Legion  maga- 
atne,  which  goes  into  millions  of  homes 
in  this  ooontry— 4H)t  Just  a  few,  but  mil- 
lions. Do  you  know  how  many  letters  I 
got  in  opiMMttiflo  to  this  article,  althoagh 
it  went  into  mintors  of  homes  and  nn- 
doubtodly  was  read  by  mllUons  of 
wanen7  I  had  three  letters  opposing  my 
posttiaa.  Tliere  were  Just  three  saying 
thai  tfaey  iroakl  Ukc  to  see  this  amend- 
moat  passwrl  Tlie  remainder,  bushels  of 
them — wad  ttwy  are  In  my  oOloe.  If  you 
want  to  see  ttacm — said.  "Do  not  pass  this 
resolntlan." 

Do  not  kid  yourselves.  I  was  one  of 
15.  only  15  in  this  House  last  year  or  the 
before,  whenever  it  was.  who  voted 
this  resohitioii.  Do  you  know 
how  many  lettcn  I  received  in  criticism 
oi  ny  vote?  Twa  Just  two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ga- 
tleman  from  Ifisslssippi  has  expired.  < 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Ifr.  Aan- 
KiTHT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Tliere  were  Just 
two. 

Do  not  kid  yourselves,  my  friends,  that 
the  woaoen  of  this  country  are  for  this 
tesolutlan  without  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. They  are  Just  not  for  it.  I  know 
they  are  not,  because  if  they  were  they 
would  have  been  giving  ttie  one  now  ad- 
dressing you  you-know-what  for  the  vote 
be  cast  last  year  and  for  the  statement 
which  he  wrote  and  which  was  published 
In  the  American  Legloo  magazine. 

In  the  child  custody  cases  the  court 
gives  the  mother  preference. 

The  woman,  the  mother,  is  regarded  as 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  child.  The 
moment  the  suit  la  Instituted  it  begins 
with  the  presumption  that  the  woman 
wUl  have  custody  of  the  childrea.  Is  that 
not  the  way  It  should  be?  Do  you  want 
to  wipe  that  out?  Do  you  want  to  wipe 
out  the  presumption  that  the  mother 
should  have  custody  of  the  child? 

Under  the  laws  of  many  if  not  all  of 
the  States,  when  the  husband  dies,  even 
though  his  estate  may  be  Insolvent,  and 
although  ordinarily  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren— If  there  be  children — would  be 
left  destitute,  the  laws  provide  that  the 
executor  of  the  win  or  the  administra- 
tor of  the  estate  must  set  aside  a  portUm 
of  that  estate  sufflclent  to  maintain  that 
woman  and  her  chndxen  for  a  period  of 
1  jrear  la  the  same  state  and  station  of 
life  to  which  she  and  the  chDdren  were 
accustomed  to  Itre  while  her  hus- 
baad  was  alive.  Do  yon  want  to  wliie  tliat 


out?  If  you  do.  vote  against  the  Wiggins 
amendment  and  for  his  resolution.  Then 
find  out  how  the  women  at  home  feel 
about  It. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  at  your 
States,  when  the  husband  passes  away 
and  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  the 
widow  cannot  be  ejected  from  the  home 
by  the  chndren.  She  cannot  be  forced  to 
sell  that  propoity  for  division  among 
the  heirs.  The  law  provides  that  she  Is 
entitled  to  occupy  that  home  as  the  sur- 
viving spouse  for  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Do  you  want  to  wipe  that  out?  Do  you 
want  to  go  back  and  wipe  that  out? 

Why  wipe  out  all  of  these  things  that 
have  been  put  on  the  statute  books  and 
have  remained  there  up  to  190  years? 
Why  is  all  of  this  excitement  aU  of  a 
sudden  with  people  saying  that  we  will 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and  put  women  back 
In  the  streets  as  laborers  and  in  the 
trenches.  Why  ?  What  Is  all  of  this  about? 
I  Just  cannot  understand  it.  It  amazes 
me.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  go  along  with 
the  Wlggms  amendment.  This  is  the  very 
least  we  should  do. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  drafting  women. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  taking 
away  from  the  mother  the  presumption 
that  she  should  have  custody  of  the 
children.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  taking  away  her  homestead.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  removing  the  social 
rights  which  she  has  now  in  the  statutes 
of  our  States  and  the  Nation. 

I  favor  equal  rights  for  equal  pay.  I 
favor  women  being  treated  as  equal  in 
an  respects.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  ^onld  wipe  out  the  protecttre  and 
social  laws  that  have  been  placed  on  our 
statute  books  for  or  <m  behalf  of  women. 

If  there  are  laws  in  your  States  which 
discriminate  against  women  then  repeal 
them.  Let  as  not  clutter  up  the  Constitu- 
tion with  something  that  is  mmeeessary 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  laws  as  ^ere 
are  that  aetuaHy  discriminate  against 
women.  Tt^  can  be  done  by  simple 
repealer.  And  when  I  used  tlie  word  "dis- 
criminate" I  am  not  speaking  of  social 
laws,  of  protective  laws.  In  my  hidgment 
women  are  more  than  equal.  And  this  Is 
reason  enough  to  favor  the  retention  of 
these  laws. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
aU  of  my  time,  but  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  my  wife  ordered  me  to  vote 
against  this  constitutional  amendment 
whether  the  Wiggins  amendment  passed 
or  not  because  she  refuses  to  have  her 
status  lowered  to  that  of  equaUty. 

Mrs.  ABZnO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  come  here  under  instructions  from 
my  husband  as  to  how  to  vote  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  women  in  the  House 
are  in  a  very  anomalous  poeitiQn,  for  we 
are  hearing  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
say,  In  effect,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  xa  and  that  Vbes  win  protect 
us  whether  we  Bke  It  or  not. 

Let  me  addtcaa  myself  very  bdefly  to 
the  qnestlan  of  protective  labor  laws.  As 
one  of  the  prcvloxu  8i;>eakcr8  opposing  the 


Wiggins  amendment  »~^i/'i^t^>d.  these 
laws  were  put  on  the  books  soma  ttae 
ago.  when  our  society  worked  in  a  very 
different  way.  We  have  to  face  the  Mgial 
realities  of  the  present.  Those  protective 
labor  laws  protect  women  from  only  one 
thing — from  participating  effectively  In 
society,  de^tc  the  fact  that  many  arc 
compelled  by  economic  f^mHtti^^^  (q 
work  and  participate.  Believe  it  or  not, 
my  friends,  some  of  us  even  chooae  to 
work  and  participate. 

We  have  found  that  the  protective 
work  laws  have  acted  to  prevent  women 
from  cnioying  tiie  full  fruits  of  tiieir 
labor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  women 
are  not  allowed  to  run  elevators— con- 
sidered lucrative  night  work — we  are  al- 
lowed to  clean  up  the  floors,  to  dean 
up  the  desks,  and  to  empty  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  at  night  wliUe  our  "pro- 
tectors" are  saf^  asleep  in  their  beds. 

The  real  thrust  of  the  protective  labor 
laws  is  to  prevent  women  from  ntiliatng 
their  energies  in  the  more  lucrative  jobs, 
thereby  hampering  their  capacity  to 
make  a  living.  On  the  average,  a  work- 
ing woman  earns  60  cents  for  every  dol- 
lar earned  by  a  working  man.  Aeoording 
to  one  union,  the  average  woman  worker 
in  manufacturing  is  paid  |3.g64  a  year 
less  than  her  male  counterpart,  result- 
ing in  $22  biUion  extra  profit  per  year 
for  the  companies. 

If  these  State  labor  laws  do  afford 
protection  to  women  by  limiting  weight 
lifting  reqairements  and  number  of 
hours  worked  then  the  equal  rights 
amendment  would  extend  to  the  pro- 
tection to  men  as  wdl.  No  true  benefit 
to  women  win  be  eliminated;  Instead,  the 
scope  of  protection  wlU  be  extended  to 
men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  compulsory  mllttary  serv- 
ice for  women.  As  you  know  I  am  opposed 
to  the  draft.  I  think  that  neither  men 
nor  women  aiionld  be  sid)Ject  to  the  draft. 
However,  I  object  to  the  suggestion  that 
women  are  second-class  citizens  who 
should  be  lees  concerned  with  the  aftklrv 
of  the  world  than  men.  As  mndi  as  I  ap- 
pose  the  draft.  I  am  equally  adamant  in 
my  lesolve  not  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
equal  rights  amendment  weakened  or 
defeated  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  concept  of  full  equality  for  America's 
women.  These  foes  of  sexual  equality 
have  seized  upon  the  issue  of  the  draft 
as  their  best  means  of  defeating  this 
measure.  Tliey  piopose  that  because 
women  would  be  made  subject  to  the 
draft,  we  shonild  not  give  women  equal 
rights  imder  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Men  and  women  should  play  a  Joint 
role  as  partners  in  determining  the 
course  of  history. 

Men  and  women  must  participate  side 
by  side  when  real  qoBstlons  of  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  Nation  are  bivolved. 

An  equtd  rights  amendment  would 
make  vohmtary.  aa  wen  as  comiwilsoty 
mlUtary  servioe,  aTaOable  to  women  and 
men  on  the  same  bads. 

Although  it  has  loos  been,  recegniicd 
that  the  mllitaxy  service  baa  served  as 
the  "poor  boy's  odDece."  BtOe  thought 
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has  been  given  to  what  1ms  happened  to 
the  poor  boy's  sister  wlifle  he  has  found 
a  road  oat  of  his  cycle  of  poverty  and 
despair.  The  equal  rights  amendment 
would  insure  that  the  real  and  substan- 
tial benefits  available  through  military 
service  are  available  to  women  on  the 
same  basis  as  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  argument  here  to  the  effect  that 
women  are  ineapatrie  of  combat  duty. 
History  is  replete  with  examples  of 
women  who  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
men  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  eoim- 
tries,  if  there  is  a  unified  national  pur- 
pose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  topic 
that  has  been  discussed  here  that  is 
likewise  erron'ous  in  the  body  of  laws 
which  supposedly  cwifer  benefits  upon 
women.  These  benefits  are  ridiculously 
slight — some  States  require  that  women. 
unlike  men,  be  given  chairs  for  rest  pe- 
riods but  I  want  any  Memlier  to  show  me 
what  States  provide  a  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity for  maternity  leave  so  that  women 
win  have  )obs  to  return  to  after  giving 
birth. 

■nie  CHAIRUAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent  (at  ttie  request 
of  Mr.  ECKHAKm),  Mrs.  Aszuc  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additlwial  min- 
utes.)       

Mr.  HCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  ITiere  was  a  discus- 
sion here  about  this  amendment  wiping 
out  these  laixur  law  preferences  for  wom- 
en and  I  noted  in  the  brief  that  was  filed 
by  the  author  of  this  amendment,  a 
monorandum  that  I  referred  to  earUer, 
that  says  that  the  quesUon  of  the  number 
of  Jobs  a  female  can  participate  in  and 
the  tjrpes  of  employment  prohibited  are 
legally  no  longer  relevant  because  such 
sex  classification  would  not  be  permitted 
under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
requires  that  persons  of  like  qualifica- 
tions be  given  employment  opportunities, 
irresijectlfe  of  sex. 

Now,  does  the  gentlewoman  not  agree 
with  me  that  the  situation  with  respect 
to  labor  conditions  and  the  laws  which 
affect  labor  in  interstate  eoomierce — and 
most  an  of  it  does  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce— have  presently  been  dealt  with 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  this  con- 
stitutlOBal  amendment  w<oald  deal  with 
that  situation  If  it  is  passed? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  beUeve  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  qxiestion  of  work  and  hours 
otber  working  conditions  title  VH  has 
eliminated  discriminatory  leglslatioa  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a  very  limited  scope.  For 
Instance,  it  does  not  afford  protection 
to  Pederal  employees,  employees  of  edu- 
cational institotlans,  or  employees  of  em- 
ployers of  less  than  20  people.  What  we 
are  discussing  in  the  amendment  Is  the 
elimlnatloa  of  these  and  ottwr  acts  of 
diserinilnattoR  acAitut  women  not  oor- 
ered  by  title  Vn. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  I  understand  what 
the  gentlewoman  Is  seddng,  and  I  think 
the  gentt wsii  1b  right,  bvt  I  think 


that  an  of  the  argument  here  that  IfOior 
laws  would  be  weakened  by  this  amend- 
ment are  completely  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  enacted  in 
law  a  provision  that  men  and  women 
must  be  treated  ahke,  so  that  argument. 
It  seems  to  me,  goes  out  the  window  as 
an  argument  against  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  There  are  two  points 
that  arise  here.  One  is  title  vn  has  large- 
ly either  eliminated  protective  legisla- 
tion affecting  only  women  or  has  extend- 
ed the  protectian  to  men.  Any  laws  which 
continue  to  discriminate  against  women 
would  be  covered  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  weightllftlng,  for  example, 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  re- 
quire the  test  to  be  not  whether  one  is 
a  man  <x  a  wMnan,  but  whether  (me  is 
physicaUy  able  to  lift  the  w^ht. 

Let  us  look  at  the  argument  made  here 
repeatedly  last  week  that  the  Equal 
Rights  Amerwiment  would  destroy  the 
'superior"  treatment  and  protections 
Uiat  women  presently  have  in  the  field  of 
domesUc  relations  law.  Married  women 
suffer  inferior  treatment  under  the  law 
in  numerous  ways :  for  example,  the  rl^t 
to  engage  in  busmess,  the  right  to  deta- 
mine  domicile,  automatle  name  change, 
contractual  incapacity,  management  of 
her  property  and  the  marital  estate, 
criminal  law,  and  grounds  for  divorce. 

I  have  heard  none  <rf  these  inferior 
legal  rights  of  married  women  mentioned 
on  the  floor.  What  I  have  heard  is  the 
argiunent  that  men  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  support  their  children  and 
their  divorced  and  deserted  wives  if  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  passed.  This 
is  not  so.  No  obligations  woold  be  eradi- 
cated In  the  area  of  domestle  rdatkms 
law.  Tb  the  contrary,  obligations,  so^ 
as  support  for  dependent  children,  will 
be  extended  where  it  Is  reasonable  to  do 
so. 

State  laws  and  court  decisions  have  al- 
ready begtm  to  change  to  this  field  to  al- 
low for  more  equitable  and  fiexitde  treat- 
ment of  aU  the  parties.  For  Instanee,  In 
a  recently  reported  deetsioB  In  Balttmore, 
the  Judge  ordered  the  mother  of  a  riiild 
to  pay  the  father  dilld  suppot.  The  par- 
enU  were  divoreed.  the  father  had  cos- 
tody  of  the  anid.  and  the  mother  earned 
$3,000  more  per  year  than  the  father. 
Who  can  quarrel  with  this  result?  It  is 
based  on  a  rational  iiif  eimfnt  of  the  ca- 
paelty  of  the  indivlduala  involved,  rather 
^»ti  n  prejudioed  adhierenoe  to  outmoded 
and  stereotyped  sex  rotes. 

Another  so-called  probion  that  some 
urniriUni  see  is  In  the  area  of  attmony. 
The  equal  rights  amfTMbucnt  is  not  go- 
ing to  eumlnate  the  otattgatlon  of  a  Qonse 
to  pay  allmoay  niiilnr  certain  dreum- 
stanees,  but  it  win  extend  tliet  obllgatlan 
to  the  wife  if  the  etrenmstaaees  of  the 
eaae  justify. 

Vtr  example,  a  Judge  would  be  Ra- 
tified in  using  his  dtocseOon  to  award  a 
man  aBmony  if  he  Is  leMii  to  eupport 
Mnseif  due  to  inei^fteltr,  nd  hie  wife 
Is  aBVlafyed  and  earning  •  good  aahuy. 
■nie  teei  here  must  be  IndMdaal  need 
measured  against  the  iiliiaasisiirai  of 
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the  marriage,  and  the  requirements  must 
be  categorlcai,  not  sex-baaed. 

I  have  heard  much  discussian  on  the 
floor  today  aboat  the  terrible  plight  of 
widows  who  wiU  be  denied  their  Just 
inheritance  which  is  now  protected  under 
estate  law.  "The  widow's  share  wlU  not 
be  eliminated  by  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Instead,  the  same  protection, 
where  it  does  not  already  exist  in  State ' 
laws,  win  be  extended  to  the  widower. 
Who  can  quarrel  with  the  just  result  of 
extending  ttie  same  protection  to  the  wid- 
owed man  which  the  widowed  woman 
now  enjoys? 

This  legislative  body  cannot  let  itself 
be  deceived  into  denying  equal  rij^ts  to 
half  the  population  of  this  country  by 
arguments  which  are  based  on  discrimi- 
natory Judgments  tiiat  women  are  weak 
and  need  strong  men;  that  women  en- 
joy "superior"  treatment  in  family  law. 
when  in  fact  they  suffer  numerous  legal 
Incapacities;  and  that  society  wiU  some- 
how crumble  if  women  are  allowed  to 
define  their  roles  for  themselves,  rather 
than  occupy  roles  defined  for  them  by 
male-dominated  legislatures. 

We  must  realize  that  this  body  would 
be  succumbing  to  a  terrible  arrogance 
of  power  if  it  decides  ttiat  women  ^louid 
not  serve  In  the  military,  and  that  women 

need  special  proteetlans.  but  women  do 
not  need  a  consatutiaaal  guarantee  of 
their  rights  as  f  uU  cltleens. 

We  need  the  equal  rl^ts  ammdmait. 
We  do  not  need  the  Wiggins  amendment 
changes.  ^   ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  tune  at  the 
gentlewoman  has  again  exptzed. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nMve  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wordB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woidd  tllte  to  dlreet 
one  or  two  qnesUons  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BaausDTland  hope 
that  the  gentleman  win  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  them.  . .  ^  , 

As  I  listened  to  the  analysis  which  I 
thought  the  gentleman  made  rather  wen, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  two  points,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  if  I  have  them  clearly  in  my 
mind. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  gentleman 
was  trying  to  make  clear  that  there  is 
a  difference,  in  fact^  a  v«»y  big  dkttoe- 
tlon,  between  pumdng  the  qneetton  as  to 
whether  someone  has  been  dlserlmlnated 
agahMt  on  the  one  aide,  and  as  to  wheth- 
er that  person  has  a  poaltion  of  equality 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Elxacihr. 

Mr.  HANNA.  m  other  weeds.  If  we  were 
talking  about  the  ptdbkm  of  dtierimtna- 
tion  we  would  be  talldnc  tai  tcnus  e(  what 
Is  eoveted  under  the  14th  emenOnrnt. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Oomet. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  If  we  ate  tatting 
about  equaUty  we  are  talking  about  the 
point  made  in  the  reeolntleB  befote  us. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  That  is  iVtA.  ebeo- 
lutriy  equaUty. 

Mr.  HAMNA.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
thto  leads  to  the  seeoai  peint  that  I 
Vboaghi  the  giiiiitlwuen  w»  trykiv  to 
make,  end  thirt  Is  Oiat  In  the  laelenn' 
that  there  are  law»  vMeh  aidNBe  theea- 
BgliUM  toeondMone  IneecMv  tttat  may 
ivm- ^   »'■ 
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Involve  either  men  w  womoi  th«t  with 
the  passage  of  this  coDstttutional  amend- 
ment  those  laws  will  be  predicated  upon 
facts  other  than  sex,  which  support  the 
rationale  for  such  laws. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  If  you  were  talk- 
ing, for  Instance,  In  terms  of  what  would 
happen  to  children  In  a  divorce  that  the 
enactment  of  this  law  would  not  sum- 
marily oe  decided  upon  the  basis  of  which 
sex  will  have  custody  of  the  child,  but 
rather  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Exactly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  court  would  take  into 
account  who  bore  the  child,  and  who 
took  ca^  of  the  child  as  an  infant,  and 
what  is  best  for  the  child,  all  those 
things  would  be  considered  by  the  court. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  these  factors  would 
likewise  be  operative  in  the  cases  con- 
cerning being  In  the  military,  or  many 
of  these  other  bugaboos  ttiat  I  have  heard 
raised  here. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Oh.  yes,  entirely. 

Mr.  HAMNA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  clarifying  my 
views  an  this. 

Mr.  ECKHARETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  point  out  one 
ottier  thing:  that  what  the  women  very 
properly  are  concerned  about  is  that  as 
long  as  discrimination  such  as  that  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  legislative 
bodies,  imder  that  Icng  line  of  decisions 
so  well  enunciated  by  Holms,  Brandeis. 
and  Cordova,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  legislative  detenninatl<H)8  as 
valid  where  there  has  been  a  reasonable 
basis.  If  the  constitutional  amendment 
as  proposed  is  passed,  any  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  cannot  be  made  even 
though  the  Supreme  Court  would  other- 
wise ia>hold  the  reasonableness  of  the 
State's  determinatlGn. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  the  questionB  that 
would  be  raised  would  be  more  apt  to  go 
to  the  merits  of  the  operative  facts. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  that  would  be  an 
improvemeot.  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  agree. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  another  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
yldd  third  hand — I  do  not  even  like  to 
yield  first  hand.  But  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  care  to  commant  on  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  point  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mlasisalppl,  as  to 
the  difference  in  the  homestead  laws  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  OaimTHS) . 

Mrs.  ORIFnTHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

What  It  would  really  do  la  to  extend 
to  the  man  the  same  xl|^t«  that  the 
woman  now  has.  If  she  had  the  right  to 
live  for  a  year  in  the  home,  this  would 
extend  to  the  man  that  right.  If  the 
wife  had  that  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  jrou  consider  that 
the    constitutional    amendment    would 


void  all  State  law  making  a  distinction 
between  widow  and  widower? 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  No.  no,  it  would  not 
void  them.  If  the  widow  rectived  the 
benefit,  then  the  widower  would  also 
receive  that  benefit.  If  the  widower  did 
not  liave  a  benefit  that  applied  to  the 
widow,  then  the  widower  would  receive 
it.  But  If  it  were  a  law  that  merely  dis- 
criminated against  the  man,  then  that 
law  would  fail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  which  I  am  also  privileged 
to  serve  and  he  was  a  witness  to  all  the 
deliberations  tn  the  committee. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  not  his 
understanding  that  the  current  situation 
as  to  social  security  wherein  a  widow  re- 
ceives benefits  at  the  age  of  62  and  the 
man.commences  receiving  benefits  at  the 
age  of  65  would  be  negated  If  this  con- 
stitutional  amendmoit  were  passed  with- 
out the  Wiggins  provisicm  in  it? 

Mr.  SANDBIAN.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  means  either  that  the  man  is  go- 
ing to  come  down  to  the  age  of  62  or  it 
means  women  will  go  up  to  65,  as  I  under- 
stand the  law. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentlenum  one  additional  question. 

My  son  is  about  to  turn  16  and  we  are 
concerned  with  buying  insurance  for  him. 
I  recall  that  my  daughter  at  that  same 
age,  we  bought  her  insurance  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  rate  because  yoimg  girls 
have  fewer  accidents  than  young  boys. 

Is  it  your  imderstanding  further,  that 
if  the  constitutional  amendment  is  ap- 
proved without  the  Wiggins  provision 
that  this  rata  discrimination  against 
young  men  will  have  to  be  changed  by 
the  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  It  is,  and  It  certainly 
is  discrimination  against  another  sex.  It 
would  put  the  whole  contract  in  jeop- 
ardy. I  do  not  know  of  any  reeiwnslble 
lawyer  who  would  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  aAHDUAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  take  up  the  entire  6  min- 
utes because  I  am  absolutely  intrigued 
by  the  vote  on  the  last  amendment. 

When  I  see  responsible  peoide  vote 
as  they  did  on  the  previous  amendment — 
all  that  the  previous  amendment  did — 
and  let  us  face  It — la  that  it  added  two 
very  horrible  words  "any  person."  That 
is  aU  it  added— "any  person"— and  it 
was  soundly  trounced  by  a  vote  of  254 
to  104.  Why?  Why  was  that  so  horrible? 
I  heard  a  few  of  my  colleagues  right  here 
in  the  well  explain  to  each  other  why 
Mr.  Wioonra  put  that  in.  What  do  you 
think  they  said?  Ther  said  that  this  is 
put  in  here  by  Mr.  Wioann  so  we  will  not 
oonf  uee  cata  and  dogs  with  people.  TUB 
Is  abeolot^  not  true.  Mr.  Wioenra  added 
it  for  a  ve9  good  reason.  He  added  it  be- 


cause he  wanted  to  protect  all  people. 
He  wanted  it  to  that  this  would  not  be 
confused,  to  protect  only  eltiaens  of  the 
United  SUtes.  That  is  why  he  added 
"any  person"  and  I  think  that  was  a 
good  amendment.  But,  it  was  trounced 
by  a  vote  of  2V^  to  1. 

So  I  do  not  have  a  whole  lot  of  hofie 
for  this  one  either. 

If  you  want  to  be  popular,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  be  misinterpreted,  if  you 
want  to  be  for  motherhood  and  every- 
tlUng  that  is  good,  then  the  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  wUly-nllly  vote  for  this  amend- 
mmt  as  you  did  last  year.  And  I  was  one 
of  those  people  last  year  who  did  not 
know  the  facts. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  said  he  saw  tiie  light,  that  I  iwve 
seen  the  light.  This  measure  is  going  to 
open  a  can  of  worms  that  you  wish  you 
never  had  anything  to  do  with.  It  is  not 
going  to  give  equal  rights  to  women.  It 
is  going  to  take  them  away.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  large  editorial  in  the 
morning  newspaper  of  one  of  the  most 
responsible  and  largest  newspapers  m 
the  Nation  with  more  than  1  million  cir- 
culation. It  is  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I  think  it 
bears  reading  before  you  cast  your  vote 
on  this  amendment  as  you  did  last  year 
350  to  15.  I  am  not  going  to  read  the 
whole  editorial,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  the  editor  says  is — 

BquAllty  of  rlchta  under  tbe  law  BbaUl  not 
b«  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe  United  States 
or  by  any  Stat*  or  account  of  mx. 

That  is  a  quotation  taken  from  this 
Joint  resolution.  The  editor  states — 

Tbat  Bounds  very  nice.  Who  but  a  hard- 
shelled  male  chauvinist  would  disagree  with 
It?  Tet  the  amendment  ralsee  aom*  mtIous 
quesUons  which  •uggeat  that,  beautiful  aa 
the  Idea  U  In  principle,  tbe  amendmant  It- 
self U  at  beat  unnecessary  and  at  worst 
dangerous.  •  •  •  Granted  that  women 
have  not  yet  won  the  full  equality  to  which 
they  are  entitled  In  our  society;  not  granted, 
however,  that  their  advance  Is  in  any  way 
stifled  by  the  OonsUtuUon  as  It  stands. 

That  is  something  to  think  about. 
There  is  not  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  sets  women 
back  or  make  them  unequal.  In  my 
opinion,  the  14  th  amendment  gives  them 
every  right  that  it  gives  to  a  man. 

The  editor  goes  on — 

The  Constitution  la  tbe  basic  charter  of 
our  government,  of  our  rights  and  of  our 
liberties.  Amending  It  Is  a  solemn  matter 
and  ought  not  to  be  embarked  upon  unless 
It  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
no  other  means  can  assure  the  desired 
changes.  That  cannot  be  done  In  this  In- 
stance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  SAirsitAir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  The  last  thing  the 
editor  says,  which  I  think  Is  very  good— 
and  this  is  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
speaking  now.  referring  to  a  similar 
amendment — 

We  raised  tiMse  same  queetlona  In  oppos- 
ing a  Pennsylvania  equal  rights  amendment 
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on  tlM  ballot  ls«t  spring.  Tttm  votsn.  in  their 
^rjadom,  ckoas  to  auppcrt  It,  but  we  have 
subMqtnntty  notload  no  iuiiawieinent  in  tbe 
oondlttsB  of  wvensa  ••  a  result  ai  tbe  eon- 
■titational  alian«e — 

Speaking  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  believe  that  amiTMtIng  the 
Federal  Cons«ltatian  wlU  meet  with  any 
higher  degree  of  aeeompUshment. 

The  popular  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  for 
this  measure  willy-nilly.  Maybe  you 
think  It  is  g(dng  to  get  you  some  more 
votes  in  the  next  Section.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this  much,  after  you  have  considered 
what  you  did  here  today,  if  you  vote  that 
way,  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  votes 
that  you  cast  in  this  House  that  you  are 
going  to  try  to  hide  at  future  dates. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. The  only  thing  the  Wiggins 
amendment  does  is  exactly  what  he  says : 
It  allows  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  chooses  to  pass  a  law  which 
exempts  women  from  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  this  is  entirely  proper.  It  does 
not  take  away  any  of  the  guaranteed 
rights  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Bflch- 
igan  has  worked  so  hard  to  get  for  wom- 
en, and  I  believe  they  should  have  those 
rights.  But  they  should  have  them  in  a 
safe  way. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  what  h:.;  views  are 
of  the  colloquy  I  have  had  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Our- 
riTRs).  The  gentleman  is  aware  that 
several  States  have  statutes  granting 
homestead  exemptions  to  widows.  As  I 
understood  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan,  she  said  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  reading  Into  the  statutes  "also 
widowers."  Does  the  gentleman  concur? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  That  is  absolutely  un- 
true. That  could  not  happen. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  away  the  pub- 
lic money,  which  we  are  doing  with  tax 
exemption  statutes,  all  tbe  laws  of  the 
States  say  very  clearly  if  we  are  going  to 
allow  an  exemption,  it  must  be  si)elled 
out  precisely  and  without  question.  If 
that  is  the  case,  how  can  the  gentle- 
woman fr(»n  Michigan  be  correct  in  that 
instance? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  committee 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  which  is  known  as  the  Wiggins 
amendment.  I  voted  against  it  in  the 
meeting  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  my  views  are  expressed  In  the  sepa- 
rate views  filed  by  some  14  members  of 
the  Judiicary  Committee,  in  connection 
Kith  the  report  (Rept.  No.  82-359  at 
pp.  5-8) . 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  suboommlttee.  the  gentle- 
manf  rom  California  (Mr.  EowAue) .  for 
his  leadership  en  this  Issue  and  also  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  Qurrrras).  who  thioaghopt 
ber  career  In  Congress  has  fought  to 


bring  the  equal  rU^ts  amendments  be- 
l<xn  this  body.  She  eueceeded  last  year 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  succeed  today  la  hav- 
ing the  House  vote  to  dlmtnate  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex. 

The  amendment,  as  written,  is  very 
clear.  It  states  simply  thai — 

■quaUty  oT  rights  nadv  «be  law  aiiaU  not 
be  denied  or  abrtdgwl  by  the  XTnlted  States 
or  by  any  State  on  aeooant  of  act. 

It  has  a  very  simple  purpose :  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  against  wom- 
men,  which  everyone  in  this  debate  has 
conceded  still  exists  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. 

The  Wigrglns  amendment  would  modify 
the  equality  which  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  seeks  to  guarantee,  qualifying 
it  by  exempting  Federal  and  State  laws 
which  assume  the  cloak  of  being  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  health  and  safety. 
That  simply  is  subterfuge  language 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  defeat  of 
the  clear  intent  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RTAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  Is  appropriate  In  this  debate 
on  this  legislation  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  Wyoming  Is  the  State 
which  first  gave  women  the  right  to  vote 
as  a  right  of  equal  suffrage.  In  the  de- 
bate in  our  territorial  legislature  in 
1869  in  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  years  ago.  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  act  which  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote,  the  lawmakers 
assembled  gave  a  toast  and  said:  Here 
is  to  women:  Ood  knows  they  have  beoi 
much  our  sup^iors  before  now.  From 
here  on  they  are  our  equals. 

Mr.  RTAN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
what  year  that  was? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  In  1869,  during  our 
territorial  days.  ^. 

Mr.  RYAN.  And  here  we  are.  In  1971 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  still 
debating  eqtial  rights  for  women. 

To  summarise,  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment guts  the  equality  of  rights  for  men 
and  women  proposed  m  House  Joint  Res- 
olutitm  308.  It  would  allow  retention  of 
barriers  that  deny  women  better  paying 
and  more  chidlenglng  Jobs,  and  which 
deny  them  full  participation  in  the  op- 
portunities and  resixmsibllities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  need  for  strong  and  explicit  legis- 
lative action  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  women  is  apparent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  many  States  wranen  are  pre- 
vented from  engaging  in  certain  types  of 
woriL  and  are  denied  equal  access  to  edu- 
cation. Often  they  do  not  have  the  same 
property  rights  as  moi,  are  restricted  in 
their  ability  to  serve  on  juries,  and  are 
subject  to  more  severe  criminal  penalties 
than  men.  Uhder  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment, the  States  eould  retain  these  laws 
by  justifying  them  as  protective  of  "^e 
health  and  safety."  AlthoutSi  many  of 
these  laws  were  originally  fnacted  with 
good  Intmt,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
mores  and  needs  of  our  society  were  quite 
different,  too  often  they  have  resulted 
not  in  protection,  but  in  imfaiadlnrrtml 
nation  against  women. 
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Every  year  more  women  find  their  way 
Into  the  labM-  force,  diqnr(H>«tlonately 
at  the  lower  aid  (rf  the  wage  soale.  In 
addition,  statistics  have  shown  that  most 
wM-king  womei  are  not  motivated  by 
housewifely  boredom,  but  have  to  work 
as  tbe  sole  or  contributing  supportor  of 
their  famiUes.  Protective  labor  laws,  os- 
tensibly enacted  to  protect  women  from 
excessively  heavy  work  or  kmc  borars,  are 
largely  unenforced,  and  where  used,  they 
tend  to  keep  wcMnen  at  low  status  and 
low  paying  jobs.  Laws  which  are  legiti- 
mately protective  of  persons  should  be, 
and  have  been,  extended  to  men  In  suits 
brought  by  the  EBOC  under  title  VII  of 
the  1964  avU  Rights  Act.  Laws  which 
restrict  conditions  or  types  of  employ- 
ment strictly  cm  the  t>asis  of  sex  should 
be  struck  down. 

An  argiunent  which  has  been  made 
against  the  original  language  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  is  that  It  would 
violate  common  sense  and  puMlc  stand- 
ards by  prohibiting  the  separation  of 
sexes  in  the  sleeping  quarters  of  such 
public  institutions  as  coeducational  col- 
leges, prisons,  and  militaty  barracks,  or 
even  in  public  t<^ets.  The  basic  princijde 
underlying  the  equal  rights  amendment 
is  that  legal  rights  most  be  determhied 
by  the  actual  attributes  of  an  Individual, 
not  by  sex.  Tliis  prlndide  does  not  pre- 
clude legitimate  differentiatiui  based  on 
the  unique  physical  characteristics  of  the 
sexes.  The  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  privacy  affords  grounds  for  rea- 
sonable separation  of  the  sexes  in  these 
instances. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  must  not  be  encum- 
bered by  crippling  provisions  that  at- 
tempt to  qualify  the  guiding  principles  of 
our  Nation — equal  Justice  imder  law. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkoobb  I  include 
the  s^iwrate  views  which  we  filed  with 
the  report  (Rqit.  No.  91-359>  accompa- 
nying House  Joint  Resoiutian  306 : 

SEPABATa   ViBWS 

We  are  as  strongly  In  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  XN  aa  orlglaaUy  introduced  by 
Bepreaentottve  Martha  Orlflttlia  as  we  are 
opposed  to  the  Wlgglna  ameadaaent — ^wblch 
was  added  by  Mm  fuU  Oanaslttaa  on  the 
Judiciary  by  a  doae  vote  o<  IS  to  1«.  In  not- 
ing our  opposition  to  tte  Wlgglna  amend- 
ment, we  want  to  emphsslae  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  tbe  Ilembars  of  Suboom- 
mlttee Mo.  4  who  petsonaUy  beant  tbe  testi- 
mony tea  and  against  the  propoaal  sup- 
ported this  measure  in  Its  original  form. 

In  our  view  the  Wiggins  amendment  Is 
completely  unacceptable,  not  only  becausi^ 
of  lU  refusal  to  grant  fiUl  equaUty  to  wom- 
en but  also  because  it  does  violence  to  tbe 
concept  of  equality  Itself.  During  the  oourae 
of  the  Committee's  deliberations,  propo- 
nents of  the  Wiggins  amendment  argued 
strenuously  against  the  use  of  tbe  word 
"equality"  In  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
The  Wiggins  amendment  has  as  its  avowed 
purpose  a  quallllcatlon  of  "equality".  Its 
proponents  aigue  that  such  qualification  is 
"reasonably"  necessary  because  of  oonatder- 
atlons  of  "health  and  safety"  or  beeaoae  of 
military  oonsldermtlons. 

Throughout  history  whenever  one  grcmp 
of  people  has  aooght  supfematy  over  an- 
other.  tt  baa  ratlfltudtaad  Hs  vMaam  m  nec- 
easary  to  attain  -leasonaMe"  ebjeottvaa  m- 
vartaMy  the  torn  ct  UtU  lall— Hwtiiiii 
oorreapoads  la  one  way  or  anntlisr  W  the 
form  of  the  Wiggins  amenHiiiiHt  SavarlaMy 
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tboa*  who  aoaert  tb«  aupwlorlty  of  tbelr 
own  group  vgus  tbat  (UacrUxUnatlon  la  jus- 
ttflAbl*  If  It  b»s  «•  tta  »TOi«red  piupoM  tba 
protection  of  tbe  bMltH  uici  Mfvty  of  Ita 
Tlctlma  or  serv«i  some  mUltary  objMtlve. 

EnentlAlly  tb«  concept  of  a  qualified  f<»-m 
of  "equality"  run*  counter  to  the  b«aie  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  that  la  currmtly  en- 
shrined in  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  tbe 
14tb  Amendment  to  our  Oonatitutlon.  Al- 
though proponenta  of  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment candidly  admit  that  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  baa  to  date  failed  to  afford  women 
tbe  full  benefit  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Claxiae,  their  candor  la  not  coupled  with  a 
real  effort  to  promote  equality  between  men 
and  women. 

The  fact  that  the  Wiggins  amendment  does 
not  represent  an  acceptable  effort  to  elimi- 
nate eex  dtacrUnlnstion  Is  obvious  from  even 
a  cursory  review  of  tbe  bearings  held  In  this 
Congress  by  Subcommittee  No.  4.  Those 
hearings  established  beyond  dispute  that 
women  as  a  group  are  the  victims  of  a  wide 
variety  of  discriminatory  laws  which  would 
not  only  be  retained  under  tbe  Wiggins 
amendment,  but  would  In  some  cases  actually 
be  strengthened. 

In  every  State,  women  are  denied  educa- 
tional opportunities  equal  to  those  of  men. 
In  many  States,  a  woman  cannot  manage  or 
own  separate  property  in  the  same  manner  as 
her  hiMband.  In  some  States,  she  cannot  en- 
gage in  business  or  pursue  a  profession  or 
occupation  as  freely  as  can  a  member  of  the 
male  sex.  Women  are  classified  separately  for 
purposes  of  jury  service  In  many  States.  Some 
community-property  States  do  not  vest  in 
the  wlfvthe  property  rights  that  her  hus- 
band enjoys.  In  a  number  of  States,  re- 
strictive work  laws,  which  purport  to  pro- 
tect women,  actually  result  in  discrimina- 
tion in  tbe  employment  of  women  by  making 
it  more  burdensome  for  employers  to  hire 
a  woman  than  a  man. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  types  of  dis- 
crimination that  Subcommittee  No.  4  found, 
without  dispute,  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Rather  than  remedy  these  types  of 
discrimination,  the  Wiggins  amendment 
would  sanction  each  of  them  whenever  a  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  governmental  body  de- 
clared in  its  legislative  findings  that  their 
avowed  purpose  was  to  protect  "health  and 
safety."  In  addition,  by  sanctioning  discrimi- 
nation when  related  to  "health  and  safety" 
the  Wiggins  amendment  would  also  substan- 
tlaUy  weaken  Title  7  of  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  currently  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  Obviously,  these 
effects  would  represent  a  atep  backwards  in 
our  efforts  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination. 

The  fact  tbat  the  Wiggins  amendment  is 
not  a  real  effort  to  remedy  sex  discrimination 
Is  also  clear  from  the  failure  of  any  of  the 
groups  of  women  who  testified  before  Sub- 
committee No.  4  to  endorse  the  Wiggins  ap- 
proach. Even  tboae  witnesses  who  represented 
women's  groups  In  opposition  to  Mrs.  Orlf- 
fiths'  proposals  did  not  advocate  the  placing 
In  our  Constitution  of  the  qualified  form  of 
equality  tbat  Is  embodied  in  the  Wiggins 
amendment. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  la  that  the  Wig- 
gins amendment  has  aa  Ita  purpose  the  iilti- 
mate  defeat  of  any  effective  conatitutional 
amendment  to  provide  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women. 

Tbe  need  for  an  effective  conatitutional 
amendment  la  clear;  It  la  also  clear  that  to 
be  at  all  effecUve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  in  the  form  In  which  House 
Joint  Resolution  306  was  originally  Intro- 
duced by  RepieaentaUve  Martha  OrUBtbs. 

The  baaio  pramlae  of  Bouse  Joint  Baaolu- 
tlon  a08  In  ita  oclgliua  fonn  U  a  simple  one. 
As  atetod  hj  Picrfewor  Tbomaa  Emerson  of 
Tale  TmiTerstty,  on*  of  tbe  NaUon's  fore- 
moat  authorities  on  constitutional  law,  tbe 
original  text  la  baaed  on  the  fundamental 


pcoposttion  UMt  MX  ahoiild  tKrt  be  a  faetcr 
In  detanntnlBi;  tbe  legal  rights  of  women  or 
ot  xamn. 

The  exlatenoe  of  a  characteristic  found 
more  often  In  on«  an  than  tbe  other  does 
not  justify  legal  treatment  of  aU  members 
of  that  sex  different  from  all  members  of 
tbe  other  sex.  Tbe  same  la  true  of  tbe  func- 
tiona  performed  by  individuals.  The  circum- 
stance, that  in  our  present  society  members 
of  one  sex  are  more  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
a  particular  type  of  activity  than  members  of 
the  other  sex,  does  not  authorize  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  fix  legal  righU  or  obligations  on  the 
baaia  of  membership  In  one  sex.  The  law 
may  operate  by  grouping  Indivlduala  in  terms 
of  existing  characteristics  or  functions,  but 
not  through  a  vast  overclassiflcation  by  sex. 
The  main  reason  underlying  the  basic  con- 
cept of  tbe  original  text  derives  from  both 
theoretical  and  practical  considerations.  The 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  as  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Orlfflths  embodies  a  moral  value  judg- 
ment that  a  legal  right  or  obligation  should 
not  depend  upon  sex  but  up)on  other  fac- 
tors—factors  which  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  This  judgment  Is  rooted  in  the  basic 
concern  of  society  with  the  individual,  and 
with  the  right  of  each  individual  to  develop 
his  own  potentiality. 

The  legal  principle  underlying  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  as  proposed  by  Mrs.  Orlf- 
flths U  that  the  law  must  deal  with  tbe  in- 
dividual attributes  of  the  particuUr  person 
and  not  with  stereotypes  or  overclassiflcation 
baaed  on  sex.  However,  the  original  resolution 
does  not  require  that  women  must  be  treated 
In  all  respecu  the  same  as  men.  "Equality" 
does  not  mean  "sameness."  As  a  result,  the 
original  resolution  would  not  prohibit  rea- 
sonable classifications  based  on  character- 
istics that  are  unique  to  one  sex.  For  example, 
a  law  providing  for  payment  of  the  medical 
costs  of  child  bearing  could  only  apply  to 
women.  In  contrast,  if  a  particular  character- 
istic la  found  among  members  of  both  sexes, 
then  under  the  proposed  amendment  It  is 
not  the  sex  factor  but  the  individual  factor 
which  should  be  determinative. 

Just  as  the  principle  of  equality  does  not 
mean  that  the  sexes  must  be  regarded  as 
identical,  so  too  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
States  froa^equlring  a  reasonable  separation 
of  personTw  different  sexes  under  some  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  regard,  two  collateral 
legal  principles  are  especially  significant.  One 
principle  Involves  the  traditional  power  of 
the  State  to  regtdate  cohabitation  and  sexual 
activity  by  unmarried  persons.  This  principle 
would  permit  the  State  to  require  segregation 
of  the  sexes  for  theee  regulatory  purposes 
with  respect  to  such  facilities  as  sleeping 
quarters  at  coeducational  colleges,  prison 
dormitories,  and  military  barracks. 

Another  collateral  legal  principle  flows  from 
the  constitutional  right  of  privacy  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  GrUwold  v.  Con- 
necti(rut,  881  UJB.  47»  (1966).  This  right 
would  likewiae  permit  a  separation  of  the 
sexes  with  respect  to  such  places  as  pubUc 
toUeta,  aa  well  aa  sleeping  quarters  of  public 
institutions. 

With  respect  to  other  constitutional  con- 
siderations. It  should  be  noted  that  Mrs. 
Griffiths'  propoeal  would  apply  only  to  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  not  to  private  or  in- 
dividual action.  In  this  regard,  as  well  aa  in 
some  of  ita  other  features.  Mrs.  OrlfBtha'  text 
la  similar  to  those  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment  which  are  directed  against  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  diacrlmination.  Thua,  In 
Interpreting  the  Grlffltba  text,  the  conrta 
would  have  available  a  substantial  body  of 
case  law  which  could  be  used  as  a  guide 
when  relevant.  At  tbe  same  time,  much  as 
the  struggle  of  women  for  equality  Is  com- 
parable to  tbat  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
Tnlnnrltlea  there  are  sonM  differences  which 
the  CO ur^  could  also  take  into  account  in 
appropriate  cases. 


It  Should  also  be  noted  tbat  op^nanta  of 
Mrs.  Oriaitha'  original  text  suggaat  that  the 
Orlfflths  resolution  would  reQtrira  aqual  * 
treatment  of  men  and  women  for  puipoass  of 
compiilsory  military  serrloa.  Aa  polntad  out 
by  tbe  report  of  tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  considered  tbat  question  care- 
fully in  1964: 

This  La  no  more  true  than  that  all  men  are 
treated  equally  for  purposes  of  military  duty. 
Differences  in  physical  abilities  among  all 
persons  would  continue  to  be  a  material  fac- 
tor. It  could  be  expected  that  women  will  be 
equally  subject  to  military  conscription  and 
they  have  demonstrated  tbat  they  can  per- 
form admirably  In  many  capacities  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  But  the  government  would 
not  require  that  women  serve  where  they  are 
not  fitted  just  as  men  with  physical  defects 
are  utilized  In  special  capacities,  if  at  all. 

Finally,  we  would  like  again  to  emphasize 
that  the  primary  argument  of  the  proponents 
of  the  Wiggins  amendment  is  based  on  the 
assertion  that  the  use  of  the  unqualified 
word  "equality"  is  perplexing,  is  beyond  legal 
definition,  and  woxild  lead  to  chaos  la  strictly 
construed  by  the  courta.  We  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  vigorously  reject  that  argument. 

"Equality"  Is  perhaps  the  one  word  which 
more  than  any  other  challenges  our  Govern- 
ment to  fulfill  Its  constitutional  amendments 
to  all  of  our  people.  Because  it  la  a  symbolic 
word,  and  not  a  technical  term,  its  enshrlne- 
ment  in  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  con- 
sistent with  our  Nation's  view  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution as  a  living,  dynamic  document.  Until 
now  the  concept  of  a  qualified  form  of  equal- 
ity— of  an  equality  that  can  be  abridged  so 
long  as  a  suitable  rationalization  can  be 
found — has  been  repugnant  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  our  view  "equality'  can  only  be  soiled 
by  qualification.  Tbe  Wiggins  amendment 
should  be  totally  rejected. 

Don  Edwards.  Peter  Rodlno.  Abner  J. 
Mlkva,  John  F.  Seiberling.  Jim  Abou- 
rezk.  Robert  P.  Drinan.  Jerome  R.  Wal- 
dle.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler.  Edwin  Ed- 
wards, William  F.  Ryan,  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  PavU  Sarbanes,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Joshua  SUberg. 

(Mr.  HOOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rMnarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  equal 
rights  amendment  has  been  pending  in 
the  Congress  for  48  years.  Seeking  to  es- 
tablish as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  govenumnt  the  full  legal 
equality  of  women,  the  amendment  has 
never  received  the  aijproval  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion exists  In  America  today,  and  no- 
where is  it  more  apparent  than  In  the 
field  of  employment.  Fifty  years  ago, 
women  represented  only  20  percent  of  the 
American  labor  force.  Moet  of  the  women 
who  worked  were  young  wcanen  who  had 
not  yet  married.  Today's  working  woman 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  married  woman  who 
Is  working  out  of  necessity.  Forty-nine 
percent  of  all  women  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  64  are  employed,  and  women 
represent  38  percent  of  the  American  la- 
bor force.  Yet  the  earnings  of  women  In 
1968  represented  only  58.2  percent  of  that 
of  men.  This  figure  Is  all  the  more  shock- 
ing when  we  reall«  that  it  Is  a  smaller 
percentage  than  In  195S,  when  women 
earned  63.9  percent  as  much  as  men. 

Legislation  to  assure  Job  equalitj  to 
women  has  been  passed  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  was  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  1*- 
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bor  Btandardi  Act  which  assures  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  However,  slnoe 
many  employeeB  are  not  covered  under 
the  act.  36  States  taave  enacted  equal  pay 
laws,  and  five  others  and  the  District  of 
Cdumbla  have  fair  «nployment  prac- 
tices laws  probiblting  discrimination  In 
pay  based  on  sex.  Title  VII  of  the  Federal 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  iHt>bibits  dls- 
crlmlna.tlon  In  employment  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  and  23  States  and  the  District  of 
ColiucJ3ia  have  a  similar  prohibition. 

Despite  t2iese  steps  forward,  however, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished 
in  order  to  Improve  women's  rights  and 
status.  Failure  to  grant  wcMnen  equal  op- 
portunities in  terms  of  job  training,  edu- 
cational programs,  occupational  en- 
trance, advancement,  and  pay  creates 
severe  economic  hardship,  even  poverty, 
for  many  women  and  for  their  families. 

Furthermore,  failure  to  utilize  fully  the 
talents  and  abilities  of  w<»nai  diminishes 
our  total  productive  effort,  deprives  the 
econcMny  of  workers  needed  for  vital  do- 
mestic programs,  and  has  a  depressing 
efTect  on  the  whole  Job  structure.  In  these 
troubled  times,  our  Nation  must  utilize 
all  Its  resources,  both  human  and  ma- 
terial, in  order  to  build  for  a  secure  and 
happy  future. 

According  to  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor — 

Occupatlonally  women  are  more  disad- 
vantaged, compared  with  men,  than  they 
were  30  years  ago.  In  1940  they  held  46  per- 
cent of  aU  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions. In  1960,  they  held  only  37  percent  of 
such  jobs.  This  deterioration  in  their  role  In 
career  fields  relative  to  men  baa  occurred 
despite  the  Increase  In  womens'  share  of  total 
employment  over  the  same  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  women  among 
all  service  workers  (except  private  house- 
hold) has  Increased  since  1940 — rising  from 
40  to  69  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  solution  must 
be  found  to  the  problem  of  sex  discrim- 
ination. Many  people,  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  turn  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment as  the  logical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Upon  initial  reading,  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  sounds  simple,  com- 
prehensive, and  to  the  point.  Its  un- 
amended version  provided: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

But,  If  the  amendment  were  as  simple, 
comprehensive,  and  direct  as  it  sounds, 
why  has  no  Congress,  in  48  years,  seen 
fit  to  pass  it?  If  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  sex  discrimination  then  why, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  measure  last  year,  did  it  not 
breeze  through  the  other  body  where 
more  than  80  Senators  had  sponsored 
the  amendment?  And  if  it  will  truly  ben- 
efit the  women  of  America,  then  why  are 
the  great  majority  of  those  women  still 
unable  to  give  the  measure  their  full 
support? 

There  are  two  major  objections  to 
the  equal  rights  amendment  in  its  un- 
amended form.  First,  it  is  expected  that 
passage  will  result  In  extensive  confu^on 
in  State  and  Federal  law.  Chaos  in  the 
courts  may  well  be  the  result  of  ratifica- 
tion. This  Is  a  consideration  of  great  im- 
port at  a  time  when  one  of  our  most 


serious  problems  is  crowded  court 
dockets.  We  don't  need  further  ocmfuslon 
In  the  courts  of  America,  that  Is  cer- 
tain. 

There  Is  another  serious  objection  to 
the  amendment.  It  Is  feared  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  adversely 
affect  the  present  status  of  women  un- 
der the  law  by  repealing  important  labor 
laws,  permitting  the  drafting  of  women 
into  the  armed  forces,  interfering  with 
alimony  and  child  custody  cases,  etc. 
Some  supporters  of  the  amendment  have 
suggested  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
treated  differently  than  men — ^that  they 
would  as  soon  be  drafted  as  men  are 
and  forced  to  work  long  hours  and  lift 
heavy  objects  as  men  do.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  women 
in  the  United  States  favor  repealing 
legislation  that  protects  them. 

Testifying  at  hearings  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  last  year,  Myra  Wolf- 
gang of  the  AFL-CIO  pointed  out  the 
fears  shared  by  many  people  for  the  wel- 
fare of  some  women  workers.  She  said — 

There  are  varioxis  kinds  of  protection  for 
women  workers  provided  by  State  laws  and 
regulations:  (1)  minimum  wage;  (2)  over- 
time compensation;  (3)  hours  of  work,  meal 
and  rest  period;  (4)  equal  pay:  (5)  indus- 
trial homework;  (6)  employment  befc»«  and 
after  childbirth;  (7)  occupational  limita- 
tions; and  (8)  other  standards,  such  as  seat- 
ing and  washroom  faculties  and  weight-lift- 
ing limitations.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
some  of  these  laws  to  be  extended  to  men, 
but  the  practical  fact  Is  tbat  an  equal  rights 
amendment  is  likely  to  destroy  the  laws  alto- 
gether rather  than  bring  about  coverage  for 
both  sexes. 

Many  women  are  not  ready  to  give  up 
the  thousands  of  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  directives  which  now  protect  them, 
and  consider  these  laws,  which  are  the 
result  of  years  of  research  and  debate,  to 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  vtAg  in  com- 
mittee in  sup[>ort  of  the  Wlggms  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  I 
have  received  numerous  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  from  women,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  leading  women's 
rights  organizations,  trying  to  convince 
me  that  all  American  women  share  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  their  exemption 
from  the  draft  or  their  employment  pro- 
tections after  childbirth,  for  example,  in 
the  Interest  of  guaranteeing  women  equal 
rights  with  men. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the 
views  of  these  women's  organizations 
which  claim  to  speak  for  the  majority  of 
American  women,  I  spoke  with  some  of 
the  women's  groups  and  clubs  as  well  as 
numerous  individual  women  in  my  con- 
gressional district  to  see  just  how  preva- 
lent the  feelings  of  inequality  among  the 
female  population  are. 

What  I  learned,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives 
me  the  impression  that  my  intuitive  as- 
sessment of  the  equality  problems  of  my 
female  constituency  Is  not  too  far  wrong. 
These  women — housewives,  mothers,  em- 
ployees, singles,  marrleds,  divorcees — ^for 
the  most  part,  agree  with  the  view  that 
there  Is  discrimination  against  wcunen, 
particularly  in  the  employment  area.  But 
they  are  not  quite  willing  to  agree  that 
they  should  be  drafted  along  with  their 
husbands  and  male  friends;  nor  do  they 


want  to  lose  the  protection  afforded  them 
through  the  years  under  the  labor  laws; 
nor  are  they  willing  to  see  a  change  in 
the  present  law  which  allows  womm  to 
receive  social  security  payments  at  age 
62  while  men  must  wait  until  65 ;  nor  do 
they  want  motor  vehicle  insurance  for 
their  minor  daughters  to  be  raised  to  the 
extremely  high  level  which  must  be  paid 
for  their  minor  sons;  nor  do  they  went  to 
lose  the  preferentlsJ  status  they  receive 
in  alimony  and  child  custody  cases. 

I  also  fear  that  the  rights  of  dower 
and  the  homestead  laws  which  give  pref- 
erential treatment  to  widows  will  be 
nullified.  For  these  reasons  and  others, 
I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  Wiggins  amendment 
and  will  support  it  today. 

Certainly,  all  women  should  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  men,  Just  as  blacks 
and  Chicanos  and  Indians  and  other 
minorities  should  be  given  equal  treat- 
ment with  whites.  But  the  equality  should 
be  reasonable  and  enforceable.  Enact- 
ing equal  rights  legislation  will  not  make 
men  out  of  women.  We  must  recognize 
and  respect  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
differences  between  the  sexes.  These  dif- 
ferences can  be  treated  equally  without 
being  totally  voided.  An  analogous  ex- 
ample can  be  drawn  from  the  equality 
of  the  races  situation.  We  are  striving  for 
equality  of  the  races.  We  have  established 
programs  which  give  scholarships  and 
grants  to  minority  students  in  an  effort 
to  compensate  for  decades  of  discrimina- 
tion. Should  these  programs  be  abolished 
because  they  are  not  available  equally  to 
white  students?  Obviously  not.  Minority 
scholarship  programs  or  programs  to  en- 
courage minority  enterprises  have  been 
instituted  because  we  realize  that  minor- 
ities have  been  discriminated  against  in 
the  past. 

Similarly,  why  should  we  require  a  16- 
year-old  glii  who  has  Just  received  her 
driver's  license  to  pay  the  extremdly  high 
insurance  rates  required  fOr  16-year-old 
boys  when  such  rates  are  bcued  on  sta- 
tistical performance  which  Indicates  that 
16-year-old  girls  as  a  class  have  earned 
their  lower  rates  through  safer  driving? 
Why  should  we  iv>set  the  present  social 
security  law  whldi  commences  benefits 
to  women  at  age  62  and  men  at  age  65? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
situations  we're  talking  about  when  we 
say  that  the  Wiggins  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

Because  of  the  very  grave  fear  of  peo- 
ple Uke  myself  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  improving  the  rights  and  status 
of  American  women,  but  are  not  willing 
to  sacrifice  present  laws  that  protect 
them,  I  hope  this  body  will  pass  the  equal 
rights  amendment  as  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

In  adopting  the  provision  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) the  Judiciary  Committee  has,  in 
my  opinion,  strengthened  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  It  should  be  acc^table  to 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  status 
of  wcHnen  in  America. 

The  essential  section  of  the  amended 
versi(xi  provides: 

■quality  of  rights  of  any  person  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 
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In  addltloiii.  a  new  sectitm  was  added 
which 


TbU  «rttel«  iImU  not  Impair  Xh»  vkUdlty 
of  any  Uw  of  tb«  Uziltad  StetM  wbtcb  ax- 
empts  ft  penon  trom  oonqtulaory  mtntry 
servlca  or  ftny  other  Uw  of  tb«  United  Btfttaa 
or  of  any  State  which  reasonably  proznotea 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people. 

With  the  addition  of  this  protecting 
section  to  the  equal  rights  amendment.  I 
believe  we  now  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment that  would  truly  improve  the  lot  of 
American  womoi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
my  firm  azul  full  support  fw  House  Joint 
Resolution  306.  as  amended  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  approve  it  resoundingly. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CONABIiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  using 
the  technique  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
the  opp<ments  of  equal  rights  for  women 
have  tried  to  persuade  the  House  that 
eUminattng  the  Inequities  In  treatment 
of  men  and  women  will  lead  to  women  in 
the  men's  rooms  of  the  Nation's  restau- 
rants and  in  the  bayonet  charges  of  the 
Nation's  wars.  It  Is  a  sood  rhetorical 
technique,  but  that  is  the  most  you  can 
say  for  it.  I  urge  passage  of  the  true 
equal  rights  amendment,  not  one  which 
says,  in  effect,  that  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  will  be  proiiibited  exc^t 
as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Rather 
than  sUcing  the  Oordlan  knot  that  courts 
have  tied  by  their  judicial  distinctions 
between  the  legal  status  of  male  persons 
and  female  persons,  the  crippled  amend- 
ment presented  bgr  the  committee  adds 
only  a  few  more  strands  to  the  knot. 
The  point  of  passing  it  at  all  escapes  me, 
imless  the  design  is  to  frustrate  equality 
behind  a  smokescreen  of  legalism. 

A  true  amendment  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  350  to  IS  last  year.  I  can- 
not believe  that  so  many  voted  for  it 
last  year  out  of  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  it  would  die  in  the  Senate,  or 
that  an  archaic  sense  of  chivalry  has 
wrought  such  a  widespread  change  in 
the  fundamental  sense  of  Justice  we  then 
expressed.  I  urge  all  Members  to  stick 
with  the  20th  century,  having  Joined  It 
last  year,  rather  than  backsliding  for 
any   devious,   mlsg\iided,   or   insubstan- 

ti&l  r6£LSOZl 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  brief,  because  I  believe  most  Members 
would  like  to  come  to  a  vote. 

I  suppose,  I  am  one  of  the  unfortimate 
few  in  this  House,  who  are  not  lawyers.  I 
have  listened  to  the  lawyers  have  i^go  at 
this  for  the  last  2  days,  and  finally  have 
decided  perhaps  a  husband  ought  to  get 
up  here  and  talk. 

I  was  of  the  completely  naive  assump- 
tion, when  I  married  my  wife,  as  a 
younger  man,  thgt  I  was  marrying  a 
totally  equal  human  being  who  had  the 
ability  to  choose  the  equal  p>er9on  she  de- 
cided she  wanted  to  spend  her  life  with. 

I  was  also  of  somewhat  the  same  naive 
opinion  that  when  we  decided  we  would 
have  children,  and  contrary  to  popula- 
tion control,  that  we  would  have  a  lot  of 


children — flve  to  date — that  I  was  mar- 
rtod  to  a  girl  who  would  equally  be  able 
to  take  care  of  my  ehUdren  ihould  I  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
would  equally  be  able  to  defend  my  chil- 
dren, who  would  equally  be  able  to  defend 
her  Nation,  who  would  equally  be  able 
to  take  care  of  and  earn  a  living  for 
those  children. 

And  I  got  Into  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature  and  found  out  that  I  was 
wrong,  because  in  many  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  and — we  do  not  have  to  cata- 
log the  differences;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  has  well  covered  the  sub- 
ject— womoi  are  not  considered  to  be 
eqiul.  Women  are  discriminated  against. 

We  can  argue  and  argue  and  argue  the 
finite  legal  points,  but  In  essence  the 
whole  basic  thing  Is  simply  that  the  Con- 
gress, this  Congress,  if  it  votes  for  the 
Wiggins  amendment.  Is  maintaining  to  It- 
self the  right  within  Its  wisdom  and  its 
astuteaess  to  say,  "yes.  there  is  a  differ- 
ence." 

I  could  not  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
nor  bring  up  three  daughters  with  the 
respect  my  wife  and  those  children  are 
due,  if  I  thought  I  had  the  right  in  any 
body  of  law  to  say  that  women  are  un- 
equal. 

Gentlemen — and  we  mostly  are  gentle- 
men, which  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  problem  today — let  us  face  the 
facts.  We  are  simply  trying  to  preserve 
that  last  antiquated  right  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "We  can  declare  the  difference." 

Use  the  draft  for  an  excuse  if  you  like. 

Use  women's  work  rules  for  an  excuse 
if  you  like. 

Use  homesteading. 

Use  child  care. 

Use  anything  else. 

But  what  we  are  simply  doing  is  in  our 
own  little  way  trying  to  maintain  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  determine  a  difference 
between  human  beings  that  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  declare. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  speak?  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  for  yielding. 

A  question  raised  by  previous  speakers 
concerned  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this  matter.  I,  too, 
was  concerned  about  the  attitude  of  DOD. 
I  started  out  by  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  the  Impact  of  this 
amendment  on  the  Armed  Services,  and 
he  was  kind  enough  to  write  me  a  letter. 
I  woiild  speak  to  him  directly  if  he  were 
here,  but  I  understand  he  is  not. 

The  chairman  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  considering  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  said  it  would  create  an 
absolutely  impossible  situation  for  the 
Armed  Korces. 

I  did  not  content  myself  with  his  ob- 
servation alone.  I  inquired  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense,  of  Secretary  Laird,  and 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
was  kind  enough  to  respond  to  my 
inquiry. 

The  first  response  of  the  General 
Counsel  was  a  bit  ambiguous.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  said  It  wotild  confront  the 
military  with  some  very  serious  problems. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, and  I  called  him  on  the  fiaintitMim 
aod  asked  him  vtaat  tfaeae  'very  aexlai^ 
praUemB  were.  In  that  coavenattm  with 
me  he  very  candidly  said,  given  the  n- 
quliensent  that  women  be  drafted  on  tbe 
same  terms  as  men,  given  the  require- 
ment that  aepiurate  but  equal  facilities 
not  be  tolerated,  given  the  requirement 
that  sex  could  not  be  a  facna  fide  quali- 
flcatirai  for  service  In  the  Army,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  military  to  live  with 
this  constitutional  amendment.  And  that 
is  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  why,  in 
the  course  of  all  the  weeks  in  which  we 
were  engaged  in  these  hearings,  that  not 
even  one  representative  from  the  Penta- 
gon or  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
sented testimony  on  this  issue. 

The  gentleman  now  reports  on  what 
I  presume  to  be  a  telephone  conversation 
on  a  subject  of  such  great  Importance  to 
all  the  Members  in  this  body. 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing me  a  question? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  cannot  give  an  an- 
swer as  to  why  the  IX)D  was  not  called 
as  a  witness.  However,  the  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic Member  Is  at  the  gentleman's 
left,  and  perhaps  he  can  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Did  you  seek  to  have  a 
representative  of  the  D^artment  of  De- 
fense appear  before  the  conmilttee? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  purported  to  speak  for  the 
administration  on  this  matter.  I  found 
that  the  Department  of  Justice's  answers 
were  Inadequate  for  my  own  purposes, 
and  made  a  special  inquiry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  fact 
that  these  hearings  were  going  to  be  held 
was  widely  advertised  not  only  in  the 
Congressional  Record  but  elsewhere. 
The  administration  and  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  representative  and 
the  President  sent  the  gentleman  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  speak  for 
the  administration.  This  administration 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Nixon,  endorsed  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
here  today.  He  has  said  nothing  about 
whether  he  might  or  might  not  be  in 
favor  of  the  Wiggins  amendment.  Noth- 
ing was  said  in  any  of  the  testimony  from 
the  White  House  with  regard  to  the  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  military  of  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
chairman  is  precisely  correct.  It  was  the 
impression  of  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that,  whether  we  were  con- 
cerned or  not.  the  administration  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  No  one  from  the 
Pentagon  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  of  the  branches  of  the  services 
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have  ever  been  before  the  ccunmlttee  on 
this  subject 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CKTJiKR.  I  read  the  statement 
very  carefully  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  who  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee. That  was  not  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  administration  supported 
this  bill.  It  supported  the  bill  with  very, 
very  severe  reservations  and  said  it 
would  open  the  door  to  all  manner  and 
kinds  of  difficulties  and  troubles,  and 
one  cannot  say  unequivocally  that  the 
administration  supported  this  bill.  I  defy 
anyone  to  state  or  to  read  to  me  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  for  the 
administration  said  that  the  admlnistra- 
tion  supports  wholeheartedly  this  bill. 
I  would  say  that  the  statement  made  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  was  very 
much  like  one  who  lights  a  candle  for  the 
E>evil  and  who  lights  a  candle  for  God 
also.  You  would  not  know  where  he  stood. 
In  other  words  the  testimony  was  neither 
fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring. 

Mr.  CONYERS  I  wiU  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  this  is  not  untypical  of  the 
kinds  of  responses  we  get  from  adminis- 
tration representatives. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  present  at  the  time  that  the 
testimony  was  given.  X  have  the  original 
statement  here  of  William  H.  Rehnqulst 
of  the  OflQce  of  Legal  Coimsel,  and  he 
says: 

In  spite  of  the  reservations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  of  these  deTelopmenta 
which  have  Intervened  between  the  time 
that  the  President  spoke  In  10S8  and  the 
present  time,  the  Administration  Is  commit- 
ted to  the  support  of  H.  J.  Res.  208. 

That  Is  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan,  and  he  states  that 
in  unequivocal  language. 

And,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no 
question  about  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  the  support  of  this 
equal  rights  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  time  we  discussed  the 
matter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  We  also  received  the  im- 
qualified  testimony  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Allen 
who  was  the  president  of  the  task  force 
on  women's  rights  and  responsibilities  In 
full  support  of  this  resolution.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  any  Presidential  task  force 
on  women's  rights  has  given  Its  unquali- 
fied support  to  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  goiUe- 
man  from  New  Yort:. 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  reading  specifically 
from  testlmoay  which  was  given  by  Mr. 
Rehnqulst  who  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subc(»nmittee  on  April  1,  1971, 
wherein  he  says  as  follows : 

■nie  pladng  in  the  Constitution  of  such 
broad  general  language  as  Is  found  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  would,  by  reason  of 
doubt  as  to  tbe  scope  of  Its  language,  add 
substantial  uncertainties  In  this  area  of  con- 
stitutional law  which  would  probably  require 
extensive  and  protracted  litigation  to  dispel. 

He  also  said,  and  I  quote : 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
broadest  possible  construction  of  the  amend- 
ment may  not  go  substantially  beyond  .  .  . 
[the  conunon  understanding  of  the  term 
"equality  for  women."]. 

If  you  can  say  that  is  an  approval  of 
this  legislation,  I  will  eat  my  hat. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  strikes 
me  as  being  slightly  off  center  Insofar  as 
It  touches  on  the  matter  of  discrimina- 
tion which  women  have  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  life  in  America. 

The  opposition  to  the  original  equal 
rights  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griv- 
riTHS)  insists  on  equating  "identical" 
with  "equal"  In  considering  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

It  Is  edl  too  obvious  that  men  and  wom- 
en are  not  identical.  They  differ  quite 
obviously  physically.  This  Is  the  plan  of 
creation,  euid  we  would  tamper  with  It  at 
our  peril. 

But  men  and  women,  I  submit,  do  not 
differ  in  a  basic  and  most  fundamental 
characteristic — their  humanity.  They  are 
both,  simply,  human  beings,  and  human- 
ity as  a  common  denominator  Is  what  we 
are  talking  about  today. 

We  are  talking  about  the  basic  need 
for  equality  and  the  present  lack  of 
equality  in  education,  In  employment,  in 
every  sphere  of  life.  "That  Is  the  real  sub- 
ject to  which  this  amendment  addresses 
itself. 

We  are  told  by  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment to  the  basic  amendment  that  two 
exemptions  must  be  created  to  make  It 
tolerable  to  all  of  us.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  two  exemptions  the  Wiggins 
proposal  supports  frustrate  the  basic 
purpose  and  goEd  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  for  men  and  women. 

First,  it  relates  to  State  protective  leg- 
islation, and  in  considering  that  situa- 
tion I  think  we  should  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  State  protective  legislation  is 
being  struck  down  in  almost  every  court 
and  in  the  legislations  themselves  be- 
cause of  title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
So,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  perpetuate 
what  the  comls  and  the  States  are  not 
themselves  peri>etuatlng. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  might  be  pointed 
out  that  in  1963,  40  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  maxi- 
mum hour  laws  for  working  women.  Ih 
1971,  only  12  States  have  such  laws,  xm- 
changed  or  unamended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  Interesting 
alao  to  note  that  earlier  this  year  this 


body  enacted  HH.  1  which  on  the  one 
hand  requires  welfare  mothers  to  work 
and  on  the  other  removes  the  one  priv- 
ilege enjoyed  by  the  greatest  number  of 
women. 

That  Is  the  option  to  retire  at  age  62, 
which  a  great  many  women  in  my  district 
take  advantage  of,  with  many  of  them 
wishing  It  were  even  60. 

But  H.R.  1  gives  men  the  same  retire- 
ment option  at  62,  thus  striking  a  blow 
for  equality,  while  here  today  we  consider 
cementing  into  the  law  a  thousand 
smaller  inequities. 

The  trend  is  therefore  coimter  to  what 
we  are  contemplating. 

On  the  question  of  equal  rights  for 
women,  the  real  sticking  point  Is  the 
draft.  In  fact,  It  seems  that  the  draft  is 
the  strawman  which  is  used  In  order  to 
develop  opposition  to  the  whole  concept 
of  equal  rights.  That  Is  not  the  funda- 
mental issue. 

If  they  choose  to  wage  battle  on  that 
point,  then  let  us  do  so.  Let  us  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  the  conscription  pos- 
sibilities for  women. 

We  are  moving  purposefully,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  administration, 
which  I  accept,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Gates  Commis- 
sion, toward  an  all-volimteer  army. 

Who  is  there  to  say  that  women  would 
not  be  as  eager  and  patriotic  volimteers 
as  men  in  time  of  national  emergency  or 
otherwise?  There  has  never  been  a  lack 
of  patriotism  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  women — or  belligerancy,  I  might  add. 

Moreover,  the  elevation  of  women  to 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  will  put 
them  more  than  ever  in  the  mtdnstream 
of  public  policymaking,  and  who  is  to  say 
that  the  policy  of  war  or  peace  should 
not  be  debated  and  decided  by  women  as 
well  as  men? 

It  will  be  an  estimated  2  years  before 
the  38th  State  ratifies  this  amendment. 
If  that  is  true,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is,  then  the  existing  draft 
as  we  know  it  will  have  expired  before 
this  amendment  becomes  law. 

At  that  point,  the  Congress  will  have 
the  option  to  simply  extend  the  draft, 
amend  It  In  any  way  it  deems  advisable, 
or  do  nothing  and  consign  It  to  the  pages 
of  history. 

By  the  time  the  draft  expires,  the 
Congress  will  have  had  adequate  evi- 
dence and  adequate  time  to  Judge  what 
the  next  step  should  be.  It  will  know 
whether  to  extend  the  draft,  or  let  it  die, 
or  approve  It  in  some  other  form.  If  this 
amendment  were  on  its  way  to  ratifica- 
tion during  that  time,  Congress  would 
have  pne  more  sounding  of  public  opin- 
ion with  which  to  measure  whatever  ac- 
tion it  may  want  to  consider  in  regard 
to  the  draft. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
something  along  the  lines  of  a  universal 
service  corps  could  not  be  enacted  imder 
which  men  and  women  would  be  con- 
scripted but  not  all  of  them  for  strictly 
military  duty.  Tben  are  a  thoueand  ways 
in  which  this  would  be  written  to  allow 
young  vtoB^  to  give  a  qmcUIc  period  of 
time  to  their  country,  either  In  the  mili- 
tary or  la  tiie  service  of  tbe  poor,  the 
handicapped,  the  unfcnrtunate.  in  com- 
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bating  pollution,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
tukB  that  would  contribute  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  a  better  quality  of  life. 

It  does  not  really  matter  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  during  this  diacusBion 
what  comes  after  the  present  draft  law, 
or  whether  there  will  be  other  draft  laws. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  and 
now  Is  a  question  of  rights,  basic  hiunan 
rights  under  the  law  in  pubUc  acts.  To 
consider  every  poeslbie  imc^catlon  and 
ramification  is  admittedly  responsible 
legislation.  But  to  oppose  the  basic  thrust 
of  a  measure  by  diversion  to  a  corollary 
issue,  to  endless  speculation,  is,  I  sub- 
mit, not  good  legislating. 

Tlie  point  becomes  obscured  when  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
frustrated.  By  making  this  debate  an 
argimaent  on  the  wisdom  of  drafting 
women  is  to  frustrate  the  underlsring  Is- 
sue. 

If  this  falls,  as  it  has  in  so  many  Con- 
gresses before,  it  will  come  up  again  next 
year.  And  the  year  after  that.  And  if  it 
comes  up  then  and  there  is  no  draft, 
what  will  the  opponents  use  as  a  diver- 
sionary tactic? 

Why  can  we  not  address  this  issue  as  it 
Is?  Why  can  we  not  stick  to  the  basic 
proposition  that  women  in  the  United 
States  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
arbitrary  groimds  of  their  sex  and  time 
after  time  have  been  denied  the  full  priv- 
ileges and  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

I  beg  the  members  of  this  body  not  to 
allow  this  issue  to  becrane  beclouded.  Let 
us  not  submit  to  the  folly  of  coming  back 
here  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  and  de- 
bating whether  or  not  women  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  sell  Icecream  from  a  bi- 
cycle. 

Let  us  see  the  issue  clearly  and  let 
us  act  upon  It  responsibly.  It  ill  affords  us 
to  do  anything  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Wiggins  amendment.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Wiggins  amendment  has  as  its  sole 
purpose  the  ultimate  defeat  of  any  effec- 
tive constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

This  so-called  protective  amendment 
is  essentially  a  camouflage  for  a  restric- 
tive, crii^img.  self-defeatin«;  qualiflca- 
tion,  wliich  would  sanction  tmy  and  all 
State  and  Federal  employment  laws 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
provided  that  these  laws  have  some 
reasonable  relationship  to  health  and 
safety;  it  would  permit  all  women  to  be 
exempted  frran  any  and  all  compulsory 
military  service  laws. 

We  are  all  aware  that  many  types  of 
sex  discrimination  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Rather  than  remedy  these  types 
of  discrimination,  tlie  Wiggins  amend- 
ment perpetuates  them.  For  instance, 
discrimination  exists  in  employment 
opportunities  for  women.  Twen^-flve 
States  still  bar  women  from  some  field 
of  employment,  usually  because  the  job 
is  considered  hazardous  or  somehow  or 
other  inappropriate.  Nfearly  SO  States  sUK 
limit  to  some  degree  the  hours  a  wonan 


may  work.  Oregon,  for  instance,  pro- 
hibits laondresaes  from  lifting  more  than 
25  pounds.  Nine  States  deny  women  the 
right  to  work  as  bartenders.  They  can 
work  only  as  barmaids. 

Title  vn  of  the  1M4  CivU  Rights  Act. 
which  forbids  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  the  grounds  of  sex.  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  have  eliminated 
some  of  these  types  of  Job  discrimination. 
Federal  courts  across  the  Nation  have 
made  several  decisions  in  recent  months 
that  have  wiped  out  State  laws  which 
prohibited  women  from  working  on  cer- 
tain types  of  Jobs,  which  limited  their 
number  of  hours  to  work,  and  which  de- 
creased their  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion. 

The  Wiggins  amendment  is  a  regres- 
sive, antiquated  provision.  It  reverses 
the  progressive  democratic  trend  express- 
ed in  our  courts.  It  expoimds  the  argu- 
ment that  working-class  women  need  the 
protection  against  exploitation  by  em- 
ployers that  the  State  law  provides.  But 
since  these  State  laws  are  gradually  be- 
ing eliminated  through  our  Federal 
courts,  the  argument  for  the  Wiggins 
amendment  is  wanton. 

EMscrimination  in  education  is  one  of 
the  most  damaging  injustices  which 
women  suffer.  It  denies  them  t>oth  equal 
education  and  equal  emplojrment  oppor- 
tunities, forcing  them  to  accept  a  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Higher  education 
standards  for  women  than  for  men  are 
widespread  in  undergraduate  schools  and 
are  even  more  discriminatory  in  graduate 
and  professional  schools.  For  this  reason, 
councilors  and  parents  frequently  guide 
young  women  into  the  fcanlnine  occupa- 
tions without  regard  to  interest,  apti- 
tudes, or  qualifications.  Only  5.9  percent 
of  our  law  students  and  3.3  percent  of  our 
medical  students  are  women,  although 
according  to  the  OfDce  of  Education, 
women  tend  to  do  better  than  men  on 
tests  for  admission  to  law  and  medical 
school.  Yet,  these  professional  graduate 
schools  have  strict  quotas  of  around  1  to 
5  percent  for  the  admission  of  women. 

Few  women  educators  are  ever  made 
school  principals :  Seventy-flve  percent  of 
elementary  school  principals  are  mer.  and 
96  percent  of  the  Junior  high  school 
principals  positions  are  held  by  men;  in 
high  schools.  90  percent  of  the  principals 
are  men.  The  Wiggins  amendment  con- 
tinues tills  sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation. 

Marriage  laws  are  discriminatory 
against  women.  In  many  States,  a  wife 
may  not  enter  into  a  business  contract 
w^ithout  her  husband's  consent.  She  may 
not  sign  a  promissory  note  or  deed  or 
mortgage  without  his  sanction.  In  some 
States  a  woman  caiuiot  manage  or  own 
separate  property  as  cfui  her  husband. 
The  Wiggins  amendment  merely  en- 
courages this  type  of  discrimination. 

Many  States'  laws  classify  women  sep- 
arately for  the  purpose  of  Jury  service. 
Eleven  States  i)ermit  women  to  be  ex- 
cused from  Jury  duty  solely  becatise  of 
her  sex.  In  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, mothers  or  female  guardians  with 
children  under  10  are  automatically  ex- 
cltided  from  jury  senrlce.  Oovemlng 
bodies  of  many  towns  have  extended  this 


regulation  to  include  all  females  kutead 
of  calling  the  names  of  the  properly 
qualified  women.  The  Wiggins  amend- 
ment perpetuates  tnis  kind  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Proponents  of  the  Wiggins  amendment 
state  that  without  the  protective  provi- 
sion, women  could  be  conscripted  into 
the  Armed  Services.  There  is  no  reason 
to  put  the  onus  of  military  service  solely 
on  men.  Drafting  women  would  make 
them  equally  eligible  for  the  important 
benefits  which  the  Armed  Services  pro- 
vide, such  as  Job  training,  veterans  bene- 
fits, and  equal  participation  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  The  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Students,  which  repre- 
sents 200,000  college  women  from  Middle 
America,  testified  beiore  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  as  long  as  the  draft 
existed,  women  as  well  as  men  should  be 
equally  eligible  for  the  draft.  Equal  rights 
imply  equal  responsibilities.  It  is  imlikely 
that  the  military  would  be  compelled  to 
put  women  in  combat  duties,  since  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  men  presently 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  involved 
in  actual  combat  service.  Women  would 
serve,  as  men  do  now,  where  they  are  best 
fit  to  serve.  Parenthood  could  be  a  cri- 
teria for  exemption  from  the  draft.  Ex- 
perience of  countries,  like  Israel,  where 
women  serve  in  the  military  has  not 
shown  that  the  inclusion  of  women 
makes  for  a  weaker  army  or  destroys  the 
status  of  women  in  the  Nation's  society. 

I  believe  that  the  Wiggins  qualifier 
amendment  does  violence  to  the  whole 
concept  of  equality  as  such.  It  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  be«lc  principles  of  our  democ- 
racy set  forth  in  the  14th  amendment. 
The  original  form  of  the  resolution  states 
simfdy  that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  What  that  means  is  very  simple: 
sex  should  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  legal  rights  of  men  or  women.  I 
strongly  support  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  in  its  original  form  sans  the 
crippling  Wiggins  restriction. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. It  la  the  old  Hayden  rider.  What  It 
does  is  to  kill  the  bill.  For  100  years 
we  have  had  "reasonable  discrimina- 
tions" and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment guarantees  we  will  have  in  per- 
petuity. 

If  this  amendment  Is  added  to  the  joint 
resolution,  then  I  must  in  all  good  con- 
science ask  you  to  vote  against  the  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208  as  originally  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Oriitiths,  and  to  urge 
rejection  of  the  version  reported  out  bv 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  any 
other  limitation  upon  the  followhig  dear, 
undiluted  mandate: 

Squallty  of  rlghU  of  uiy  pcraon  under  tli« 
law  shall  not  b«  deoiad  or  »brldg*d  by  tb* 
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United  Bt«tM  or  by  any  Stat*  on  acoount 
oi  sex. 

I  rise,  ttierefore,  to  support  effective 
oonstltational  reoognttion  at  the  elTfl 
rights  of  woman. 

Both  concresslenal  and  public  debate 
on  the  equal  rights  amendment  have 
been  rig  crows  and  thorough.  In  March 
and  A|Hl],  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  tbt  testimony 
of  doaens  of  disHngnlshed  citizens — 
lawyers  and  laymen,  students,  regions 
and  iKofesBlonal  leaders,  repreaentatlfes 
from  busmess  and  labor — a  diversity  of 
Interests  reflecting  the  momoitousness  of 
what  we  consider  today.  The  pohey  em- 
bodied hi  tlw  equal  rights  amendment 
rises  to  a  level  at  profound  social  Im- 
POTtaace  which  fully  Justifies  its  Incor- 
poration In  the  Constitution. 

My  own  position  is  succinctly  expressed 
in  the  Separate  Views  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  report  on  House  Resolution 
208,  in  wfiieh  I  Join  13  of  my  colleagues 
in  oonclndlng  ^at — 

"Equality"  to  perhaps  tb«  on*  word  which 
mora  tlum  any  other  diaUengc*  our  Oovam- 
ment  to  fuItUI  ita  constitutional  commlt- 
menta  to  aU  of  our  paof^le.  .  .  .  Until  now 
the  concept  of  a  qualifled  form  ot  equality — 
of  an  equality  VbmX  oan  b*  abridged  ao  long 
as  a  siiltable  rationalization  can  be  found — 
haa  been  repugnant  to  our  Constitution. 

Of  an  the  appeals  to  their  country's 
conscience  being  issued  by  American 
women,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  is 
that  women  must  have  equal  rights  in 
employment.  Extraordinary  consequences 
flow  from  the  rde  of  work  in  our  society. 
When  one  American  asks  another  "What 
do  you  do?" — and  this  is  often  the  fljst 
question  between  strangers — what  he 
really  means  is  "Who  are  you?"  Too  fre- 
quently, women  must  answer  this  ques- 
tion wt^  embarrassment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  the  area  of  employment,  men  and 
women  are  simply  not  equal  under  the 
law. 

On  the  State  level,  sex  discrimination 
in  employmoit  is  pervasive.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  active  injustice  of  the 
mislabeled  •'protective  legislation."  A 
pointed  refutation  of  any  need  for  these 
laws  is  the  statement,  on  August  19,  1969. 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Comxnisslon; 

Tbe  Commlsiloa  beUevea  that  aueb  Bute 
lawa  and  legulatlona.  although  origlnaUy 
promuIgatMl  tar  the  purpoae  of  protecting 
femmlea.  bare  oeaoed  to  be  relevant  to  our 
te<^uMdagy  or  to  the  expanding  role  of  the 
fcmal*  worker  la  our  eeoaomy.  Ttte  Commis- 
sion haa  found  that  sneh  laws  and  regula- 
Uons  do  not  take  Into  aoooont  the  capaotttea, 
prcferenees,  and  mbiutiea  of  iadlvtdual  fe- 
malea  and  tend  to  dlacrUnlnate  rather  than 
protect  .  .  . 

Three  weeia  ago,  the  House  by  a  nar- 
row margin  re:rected  legtslatlon  that 
would  have  given  tlw  Oommisrfon  effec- 
tive "cease  and  derist  power"  to  begin  to 
cure  these  toequitles. 

In  the  face  at  contbralng  sex  disertaol- 
natioB  by  nxtrate  cttiploym,  State  ad- 
mlnlstraOons  ic—ain  gcneraOy  Inert.  In 
more  than  half  of  the  States,  as  laws 
prohibit  eiupiuytas  tnm  dlscrlBitaatta« 
against  womea  in  fatoine  «r  flriiw,  la 
fringe  benefits,  in  wafes  and  mtMBotloa. 
in  tralniiw  yrograaas,  or  la  tbe  settlBc  of 


job  eategeries,  and  the  placing  of  elassl- 
fled  adrertisenMnts. 

Hie  ooa^instkJB  of  State  diaerlmina- 
tory  praetioc  and  State  default  In  the 
presence  of  diserttninatlen  frequently  coc^ 
eludes  women  from  employment  alto- 
gether, li  has  routinely  restrieted  their 
job  opportunity — their  freedom  to  choose 
suitable,  fulfilling  work  and  to  advance 
in  it.  Depressing  statiadcs  which  reflect 
this  sitoation  are  oqly  too  readily  avail- 
aide: 

In  1068  tbe  average  woman  college 
graduate  was  earning  $6,694  a  year,  while 
tbe  average  man  with  an  8th  grade  edu- 
cation was  earning  almost  as  much. 
I«,580. 

In  1969,  51  percent  of  women  who  ac- 
tually worked  at  full-time  Jobs  were 
earning  less  than  $S,000  a  year,  while  less 
than  17  percent  of  the  male  work  force 
was  earning  that  little. 

The  median  wage  of  women  in  relation 
to  men  has  been  decreasinc  from  64  per- 
cent m  1955.  to  61  percent  in  1860,  to  58 
percent  in  1960. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  women  is 
higher  than  for  men :  in  April  1970,  it  was 
5.7  percent  for  won^n  against  4.2  percent 
for  men. 

Any  language  which  would  qualify  the 
constitutional  requirement  oS.  equality  in 
the  discredited  name  of  "protection" 
would  only  entrench  such  inequitiea. 
That  they,  in  fact,  require  a  constitu- 
tional reply  is  the  bitter  lesson  of  the 
history  of  inaction  of  State  legislatures 
and  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  under  the  14th 
amendment,  a  history  thoroughly  docu- 
mented in  a  comprehensive  analysis  piri>- 
Ushed  hi  tbe  AprU  1971  issue  of  the  Yale 
Law  Jomnal.  The  authors  of  that  article, 
including  Yale's  distinguished  constitu- 
tional scholar  Thomas  I.  Emerson, 
demonstrate  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  found  a  sex-based  quallflcatian  to 
violate  the  equal  protection  clause  and 
that  piecemeal  leglsIaUve  reform  "at 
least  by  Itself  singly  lacks  the  breadth, 
coherence,  and  economy  of  political 
effort  necessary  for  fundamental  change 
in  the  legal  position  of  wcmen." 

Without  a  constitutianal  amendment 
the  burden  of  change  will  ranain  essen- 
tially with  the  advocates  of%auaI  rights. 
With  the  amendment,  the  burden  will  for 
the  first  time  be  shifted  to  where  It 
should  always  have  lidn,  with  any  who 
seek  to  erect  new  barriers  to  equality  or 
to  preserve  the  vestige  of  old  ones. 

I  certainly  do  not  share  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  some  opponents  of  an  un- 
qualified equal  rights  amendment  that 
its  enactment  would  piodtK;e  "Judicial 
chaos."  The  disappearanoe  of  an  Bnjmt 
bat  familiar  orderttncas  will  always  seem 
chacMc  to  some.  Xadeed.  In  many  re- 
jects, ttds  is  precisely  the  type  of 
sttoatioD— the  need  to  daborato  and 
ratiooaUae  tfae  consequences  of  a  funda- 
mental legislative  change — ^where  tbe 
Judicial  process  is  most  relevant  and 
elfecttve. 

While  I  do  not  underestimate  tbe  pes- 
slble  problOBS  in  implementing  tbe  egual 
rights  amendment.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  central  legal  prlacitiles  Invotvad  are 
ones  wlQi  wMch  onroonrtslutve  had  long 
experienee  under  the  14th  ai 
As  the  Tale  Law  Jetnial  article 


The  fundamental  legal  principle  underly- 
ing the  Kqual  Rlgfata  Amendment,  then,  to 
that  the  Uw  mn*t  dent  with  pnrtlcnlnr  at- 
tntoutaa  at  indlvldaala  not  with  a  ckMsiaca- 
tlon  baaed  «ti  th*  brand  and  tmparmtaslblc 
attritout*  <tf  sex.  Tbla  prtne^le,  however,  does 
not  preolnd*  legtalnUon  tor  other  oiactal 
action) ,  which  reguUteB.  takes  Into  account, 
or  otherwise  deals  with  a  physical  character- 
istic unique  to  one  sex. 

Legislation  of  this  type  would  resolve 
many  of  the  situations  which  (qiponents 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  have  cited 
as  sources  of  Judicial  "chaos"  if  the 
amendment  were  enacted.  For  example, 
a  law  establishing  medical  leave  for 
childl>earing  would  be  permissible,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  a  idiysical  character- 
istic unique  to  women.  A  law  establish- 
ing leave  for  women  only,  for  child  rear- 
ing, would  not  be  permissible. 

Another  area  where  "chaos"  has  lieen 
unjustifiably  prophesied  centers  around 
the  separation  of  sleeping  quarters  and 
rest  rooms  m  public  institutions  and  fa- 
cilities. As  the  authors  of  the  Yale  Law 
Review  article  state — 

The  great  concern  over  these  matters  ex- 
pressed by  exponents  of  tbe  Equai  Bights 
Azoendment  leems  not  only  to  hnve  been 
magnified  beyond  aU  proportion  but  to  have 
failed  to  take  Into  account  the  impact  of  the 
young,  but  fully  recognized  constitutional 
right  of  privacy. 

The  courts  will  l>e  required  to  balance 
the  two  conflicting  rights:  tlie  right  not 
to  \}e  discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  sex  with,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right 
to  privacy.  The  right  of  privacy  would 
Justify  the  sep«u-ation  of  the  sexes  in  pub- 
hs  rest  rooms,  in  the  sleeping  quarters 
of  pris<xis,  and  within  the  Armed  Forces 

Aside  from  the  relatively  immediate 
and  visible  consequences  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment — ^Judicial  reexamina- 
tion of  Uie  State  "protective  woric  laws," 
for  example — there  wlU  undoobtedly 
arise  indirect  but  prof  onnd  effects  on  the 
processes  at  our  daily  Uvea.  Many  of 
ttuse  effects  we  cannot  now  foresee. 
Surdy,  however,  we  staoold  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  constitutional  recogni- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  of  American 
women.  The  law  is  a  model  and  tbe  equal 
rights  amendment  can  only  ioe  a  model 
that  win  dignify  the  relaticnships  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

I  believe  the  House  win  honor  its^ 
today  by  approving  tbe  equal  rights 
amendment  without  reservation  or 
qualification. 

Mr.  niASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
equal  rights  amendment  has  been  before 
Congress  for  48  years.  The  purpose  of 
this  simple  constitutional  change  Is  to 
forbid  P^ederal  and  State  laws  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  iMtsis  of  sex.  The  legal 
principle  underlying  the  Amenffanpnt  is 
that  ilie  law  of  the  United  States  must 
deal  with  individuaj  atlalbiiftca  of  tte 
particidar  poaon  and  not  with  stereo- 
types or  plaartiifatlon  baaed  esi  seau  Ttth 
Is  the  view  that  has  bcm  MlUai^r  set 
out  by  Prof.  Ttmaas  Emerassi  of  Tale 
Law  Bebfoal  In  a  reocnt  imiissw  of  the 
Tale  lAw  JoarzMl : 

Tbs  tualuieai  itf  aay  penon  by  tb«  law 
Bay  net  be  band  apoa  tb* 
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Tha  tew  may  mak*  dlflaMiit  nilM  for  ■oma 
people  ttaiA  for  aOamrm  on  tbm  basto  oC  UM 
•ctlTlty  tb*7  *t*  Migagxl  in  or  tb*  fgncttnw 
they  perform.  But  ttM  fket  that  In  oar  pvM- 
ent  aoclety  mamtMn  of  on*  an  •■•  nun 
Ukely  to  tw  found  In  •  partleulftr  Mtlvlty 
or  to  perform  a  partloalar  funotlan  doM  not 
allow  tbe  law  to  flx  legal  rlghta  try  TirttM  of 
memberahlp  In  tbat  aaz.  In  atMXt,  aax  la  a 
prohibited  claaalflcatlon.  (YmU  Lmw  Xev<«io, 
AprU.  1071,pg.  88B) 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  ver- 
sion of  qualifying  legal  rights  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  The  Wiggins  amendment  Is  sim- 
ply one  mcH'e  version  of  the  Bajrden 
rider  first  Introduced  In  the  Senate  In 
1950.  Senator  Hayden's  original  rider 
stated  that  no  provisions  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  shall  be  construed  to 
"Impair  any  rights,  benefits,  or  exemp- 
tions conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of 
the  female  sex."  Senator  Hayden  felt 
that  women,  in  order  to  be  equal,  needed 
more  and  different  "rights"  than  men 
poesesa.  He  defined  "rights"  of  women 
to  mean  only  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  citizenship;  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
in  contrast,  women  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  perform.  This  is  much  the 
same  view  that  Congressman  Wiggins 
expresses  in  his  amendment  that — 

Thla  article  sball  not  Impair  the  validity 
of  any  law  of  tbe  n.S.  which  exempts  a  per- 
son from  compulsory  military  service  or  any 
other  law  of  the  U^.  or  of  any  state  which 
reasonably  promotes  the  health  and  safety 
of  tbe  paople. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  those  of  us  who 
are  responsible  for  passing  legislation, 
deal  with  the  reality  that  male  and 
female  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
have  the  same  rights  and  duties  of  full 
citizenship.  To  pass  a  bill  which  em- 
bodies a  qualified  concept  of  equality  is 
"to  do  violence  to  the  very  concept  of 
equality  Itself,"  in  the  words  of  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  voted  against  the  amendment. 

Contrary  to  our  myths  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  women,  the  facts  show  that 
women  suffer  real  legal  and  economic 
discrimination  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  States  women  are  prohibited  from 
managing  or  owning  a  separate  prop- 
erty, engaging  in  business  or  pursuing 
certain  occupations.  They  are  prevented 
from  working  beyond  a  certain  number 
of  hours.  In  other  States  a  woman  can- 
not sign  a  contract  or  take  out  a  loan 
without  a  male  signature.  All  these  laws 
were  enacted  and  will  be  retained  under 
the  gulM  of  "protecting  tbe  health  and 
safety  of  the  people." 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view  the 
1970  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showed  that  women  who 
work  full  time  earn  only  60  percent  as 
much  as  men.  A  woman  with  a  college 
dli^oma  can  expect  to  earn  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  num  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. Unemployment  among  women  is 
even  hlgbfor  than  nattonal  statistics  in- 
dicate, because  many  women  are  ooo- 
sldared  marginal  worker*  and  are  not 
counted  amoog  the  unemployed. 

In  addition.  tiM  quality  of  employ- 
ment available  to  women  Is  much  loww 
than  for  men.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
mala  wotkers,  but  only  4  percent  of  all 
female  woikm.  are  In  managerial  jobs 
at  proprietorships.  On  the  other  hand, 


42  percent  of  all  female  workers  are  em- 
ployed as  clerks  and  sales  workers  com- 
iMuned  to  only  IS  percent  ol  all  male 
woiicen.  Cuatodlal  Jobs  employ  16  per- 
cent of  female  worken,  but  only  7  per- 
cent of  males. 

In  Important  ways  the  relative  poettlon 
of  women  In  this  country  Is  deteriorating. 
Over  the  past  10  years  the  number  of 
women  in  elective  (rfBoes  at  the  State 
level,  in  the  UJS.  Congress,  and  In  State 
legislatures  has  declined.  Women  have 
not  progressed  in  the  past  20  years  in  the 
proportion  of  college  faculty  or  profes- 
sional Jobs  they  hold.  I^e  United  States 
ranks  behind  a  number  of  European  na- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  women's  participation  as  lawyers,  7 
percent,  doctmv,  3  percent,  and  engi- 
neers. 1  percent.  The  evidence  is  imde- 
nlaUe  tiiat  too  many  of  the  laws  which 
are  supposed  to  protect  women  only  serve 
to  keep  them  in  a  dependent  status  and 
to  deprive  them  of  various  types  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  other  qualif3^ng  provision  of  the 
Wiggins  amendment,  which  would  ex- 
empt women  fnmi  military  service,  U  ex- 
plicit recognition  that  we  should  con- 
tinue a  dual  system  of  rights  and  respon- 
sibilitiefl.  The  fact  is  that  many  women 
want  to  participate  in  the  military  be- 
cause they  object  to  any  exception  which 
thrusts  women  as  a  group  into  subordi- 
nate status  and  denies  them  the  fimda- 
mental  right  to  be  considered  on  the  ba- 
sis of  their  own  capacities  and  experi- 
ence. As  a  number  of  women's  organiza- 
tions and  university  women  have  said, 
the  requiremoit  of  serving  will  be  as  un- 
attractive and  painful  for  them  as  it  is 
now  for  many  men.  But  as  long  as  any- 
one has  to  perform  military  fiinctions, 
all  members  of  the  community  should 
be  susceptible  to  call.  When  women  take 
part  In  the  military  system,  they  more 
truly  become  full  participants  In  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  In 
addition,  they  point  to  the  long  list  of 
benefits  that  result  from  having  "vet- 
eran" status.  They  rightly  point  out  that 
there  is  no  way  that  they  can  become 
eligible  for  veteran's  education  benefits, 
pensions,  housing  loans,  medical  care, 
and  statutory  preference  in  employment. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
gives  preference  to  veterans. 

The  concern  that  many  of  us  have  ex- 
pressed for  young  mothers  "sloshing 
through  the  mud"  in  combat  \s  somewhat 
out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  today's 
military,  and  I  suspect,  somewhat  over- 
drawn picture  of  our  own  military  ex- 
perience. Today  (»ly  one  out  of  10  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  is  in  combat: 
only  one  out  of  18  Is  a  draftee.  Even  in 
combat  zones  many  jobs  of  logistic  and 
combat  support  are  no  different  or  more 
dlfllcult  than  the  work  done  in  noncom- 
bat  zones. 

Thirty  years  ago  women  were  found 
capable  of  filling  over  three-quarters  of 
all  Army  job  clasaiflcatlons.  With  the 
technology  of  today's  mllltaiy,  I  am 
sure  that  percentage  is  closer  to  00  or  95 
peroeat  today.  The  Idea  that  women  are 
phygifia]ly  incapable  of  undertaking 
oombat  duty  has  simply  not  been  borne 
out  by  studies  of  women  in  other  coun- 


tries Including  Israel.  North  Vietnam, 
and  China. 

Howcfver,  the  reality  is  tbat  very  few 
of  our  military  ever  reach  oombat  duty 
and  even  if  women  were  drafted  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  would  serve  in 
largely  support  and  logletlcal  funotloos. 
Although  there  Is  no  doubt  that  aU  com- 
bat is  dangerous,  degrading,  and  dehu- 
manizing we  have  a  tendency  to  glorify 
it  as  manly  when  it  oomes  to  men  in 
oombat,  and  only  recognize  Its  reality 
when  the  possibility  of  women  assuming 
the  same  role  arises. 

But  the  Insidious  and  pervasive  effect 
of  this  entire  issue  of  military  service  for 
women  has  been  the  resulting  denial  of 
the  full  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 
As  Prof.  Norman  Dorsen  has  pointed 
out,  military  service  is  the  most  serious 
duty  of  citizenship: 

When  women  are  excluded  from  the 
draft — the  moat  serious  and  onerous  duty  of 
citizenship — their  status  la  generally  re- 
duced. The  social  stereotype  la  that  women 
should  be  lees  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world  than  men.  Our  political  choices 
and  our  political  debate  often  reflect  a  belief 
that  men  who  have  fought  for  their  country 
have  a  special  qualification  or  right  to  wield 
political  power  and  make  political  decisions. 
Women  are  in  no  position  to  meet  this 
qualification. 

Until  we  recognize  that  women  must 
hold  full  citizenship  with  the  full  rights 
and  duties  that  such  citizenship  implies, 
we  relegate  half  our  population  to  sec- 
ond-class status  in  our  society.  No  na- 
tion can  automatically  exclude  the 
talents  of  over  half  its  citizenry  and  ex- 
pect to  have  a  healthy,  well-function- 
ing social,  political,  or  economic  system. 
It  Is  time  that  we  complete  what  was 
begtm  with  the  10th  amendment  and 
that  women  be  guaranteed  equal  treat- 
ment imder  law. 

Therefore  I  will  vote  today  against 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee containing  the  qualifying  clauses 
of  the  Wiggins  amendment,  and  will 
vote  for  the  equal  rights  amendment  as 
originally  introduced  by  Congresswoman 

ORimTHS. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  B4r.  Chair- 
man, before  this  body  today  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  providing  new  avenues  of  (Q>- 
portimlty  for  more  than  60  percent  of  our 
Nation's  population  and  directly  affect- 
ing almost  every  American.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  sin  act 
ensuring  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Every  day,  American  women  enter  our 
Nation's  mainstream  of  life  with  high 
hopes  and  skills  more  than  equal  to  the 
poeltiODs  they  would  fill  and  responsi- 
bilities they  would  bear.  Every  day,  too 
many  of  these  women  hear  the  words. 
"Sorry,  we've  nothing  for  a  woman,"  and 
face  the  thought,  "You're  qualified,  but 
we'd  rather  have  a  man  " 

Too  often,  women  must  confront  a 
"sex  segregation"  barrier  perhaps  more 
subtle  but  undoubtedly  more  prevalent 
than  any  "color  line."  Too  often,  they 
must  succtmib  to  the  embarrassing  logic 
that  busixiess  and  labor  careers,  and  be- 
yond that,  the  responslbUltles  and  bene- 
fits of  "modem"  Americaa  life  are  striet- 
ly  part  of  a  man's  world. 

Tbto  is  evident  In  the  more  than  1,000 
discriminatory  State  and  Federal  laws 
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treating  women  differently  than  men. 
Not  only  are  many  Jobs  dedared  off- 
limits;  the  dlscrlminattoa  extends  to  the 
inequality  of  pgialtles  asuiffied  fer  crimi- 
nal "lustice."  the  refusal  or  wpeeM  re- 
strictlotis  for  seating  woonn  on  mmof 
juries,  the  undoe  qnallfleattons  demand- 
ed of  women  owning  property  or  operat- 
ing businesses,  the  "male-oriented"  se- 
lection process  for  placing  people  in  pob- 
lic  institutions  such  as  State  universi- 
ties, the  Inequitiee  burdening  women  re- 
cipients of  social  security  and  retirement 
benefits,  the  age  differential  determin- 
ing legal  adulthood  relating  to  marital. 
parental,  career,  and  personal  responsi- 
bilities, and  many  other  lu-eas. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 208  without  any  amendments. 
Many  feel  that  some  Jobs  and  certain 
respansltaUltles  are  better  suited,  by  their 
nature,  for  men,  and  some  better  suited 
for  women.  But  I  believe  that  no  two 
people  are  ahke,  that  each  is  an  individ- 
ual with  talents  he  is  best  caiMible  at  ap- 
praising. 

Therefore,  let  us  allow — better,  let  us 
guarantee — that  each  individaal,  man  or 
woman,  have  the  chance  to  decide  how 
he  Is  best  capable  of  serving,  what  he  is 
best  capable  of  adilevlng,  and  then  given 
Mm  the  opportunity  to  make  that 
achievement. 

For  If  we  beSeve  each  person  has  an 
equal  right  to  life,  does  he  not  then  have 
an  equal  right  to  determine,  live,  and 
support  that  life  within  the  bounds  of 
equitable  laws,  as  he  sees  fit? 

I  think  so.  And  that  is  why  my  vote 
will  be  cast  for  House  Joint  Resolutkm 
208,  unamended. 

ICr.  BRASOO.  iSx.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  bi 
this  body  to  vote  on  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment,  a  measure  that  is 
as  lonit  overdue  as  it  is  necessary. 

Although  It  has  been  introduced  In  ev- 
ery Congress  since  1823,  it  has  never 
passed  in  a  form  that  would  fulfill  the 
Intent  of  its  backers.  Each  time  the 
amendment  has  been  amended  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  It  of  Its  full  Im- 
pacts. Often  such  amendments  have  been 
disguised  in  the  fonn  of  riders  claiming 
to  benefit  women.  In  fact,  they  are  aimed 
at  crlppUng  the  surge  for  legal  equality. 
This  time  around  is  no  exception. 

Across  America  a  new  stirring  amnng 
the  women  of  UUs  Nation  is  evenrwhere 
evident.  Cutting  across  an  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  lines,  this  movement 
has  found  fertile  soil  in  most  States  of 
the  Union.  If  we  needed  any  more  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  amendment, 
the  turmoil  and  protests  of  women's 
groups  and  the  popular  support  they 
have  elicited  should  provide  it  amply. 

In  actual  fact,  women  are  equal  In 
name  only  In  the  United  States.  Although 
we  make  much  ado  about  their  equal 
status,  in  a  million  and  more  separate  in- 
stances they  are  discriminated  against. 

To  oomnksnce  with,  they  are  not  equal 
in  pay  and  promotion,  as  well  as  in  hir- 
ing. Many  laws  thai  arc  auiposed  to  pro- 
tect them  in  actuality  hind  them  into  a 
dependent  status  that  has  prevented 
thens  fsam  nltaining  equality,  particu- 
larly In  an  eeoaomlc  sense. 

In  many  States,  they  are  legally  rele- 


gated to  the  status  of  sceand-dam  dtl- 
nns.  It  Is  amantng  to  find  sonw  laws  stfil 
ea  our  statute  boefta,  remnants  of  a  by- 
gone era  that  soaae  people  are  detcr- 
■dned  to  perpetuate  bi  fact. 

m  many  States  thty  are  profaUblted 
from  owning  or  managing  separate  prop- 
erty, isigaglng  in  biMlfiesi  or  pursittng  a 
profetkm  or  ooaqiatlon  as  a  man  would. 
In  some  States,  wemen  ea&noi  sign  a 
contract  or  take  out  a  loan  wfthout  a 
loan's  signature  on  the  document. 

The  list  continues,  making  a  total 
mockery  out  of  an  the  rhetoric  that  Is 
lavished  upon  this  subject  whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance  before  this  body 
in  a  serious  form  of  some  kind. 

I  fhinly  beheve  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  as  orlglnaDy  intooduced, 
should  find  favor  and  passage  In  this 
House  as  soon  as  poesifole.  One  legal 
principle  shotdd  guide  us.  Sex  must  not 
be  a  factor  in  determining  the  legal 
rights  of  any  American  citizen. 

This  body  has  it  within  lU  power  to 
make  this  a  legal  reality. 

Eadi  i^otest  movement,  no  Blatter 
how  some  may  disagree  with  it,  is  based 
upon  some  existing  grievanee.  Whenever 
some  such  movement  arises  on  the  na- 
tional scene,  the  first  tnstkiet  of  most 
peoi^.  Including  their  pditical  repre- 
sentatives, is  to  slou^  it  off  and  not  de- 
vote any  serious  attention  to  its  sponsors, 
m  each  case  In  recent  memory,  events 
and  history  have  proven  those  w!k>  have 
ignored  such  advocacy  wrong. 

For  a  long  time  the  women  of  this 
country  have  put  forth  their  case  for 
equality  quietly,  honestly,  and  with  over- 
whelming evidence  on  their  side;  53  per- 
cent of  our  poptriation  is  female.  We 
woold  do  all  our  prindpies  the  gravest 
injostice  if  we  refused  to  pass  this 
amendment  tills  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  time  we  shall 
prove  oursdves  reasonably  fair  and  far- 
sigiited.  The  woaaen  ef  the  NaticB  are 
in  earnest.  Anyone  wtio  makes  a  jcke  oat 
ot  this  deserves  the  pubHe  soom  that  wfll 
be  heaped  upon  him.  I  have  noted  that 
there  is  a  very  patronistag  attitude 
amcKig  many  when  this  subject  is  brought 
op.  It  is  a  wrong  attitude  to  cnttivate  and 
exhibit 

Let  us  therefore  act  accordingly  to 
bring  tliis  ongoing  injustice  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  GRAS80.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sap- 
port  a  constitBttonal  amcniiBient  to  as- 
sure equality  tmder  the  law  for  men  and 
women. 

Because  I  ttilnk  this  amendment  must 
carry  wording  that  win  imraistakably 
grant  fun  equality  to  women,  I  wlD  vote 
against  qualifying  amendments. 

It  is  regrettable,  indeed,  that  at  this 
point  In  oin-  Nation^  history,  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  needed.  Clearly 
it  is. 

In  1971,  we  lo(A  forward  but  a  few 
years  to  our  bicentennial.  Tet,  we  are 
palnfuHy  aware  that  our  legal  system  in 
many  respects  looks  weB  into  the  past,  m 
fact,  it  clings  to  some  vestiges  oi  SngHsh 
common  law  under  which  a  woman  was 
not  a  legal  entity  but  a  chattd. 

For  example,  in  some  States,  criminal 
statotes  require  women  to  be  given  looser 
sentences  than  men  for  the  same  crime. 

In  20  States  separate  provisions  exist 


for  qualifying  and  restricting  women  for 
jury  duty. 

hi  many  States  a  father  has  the  sole 
right  of  nw»T^^'*"**^r"  '<"  minors,  and  in 
two  States  the  hiBbaod  owns  his  wUe's 
eamings. 

There  are  even  States  in  wtilch  a  wife 
cannot  establish  a  business  without  court 
sanction. 

And  in  seven  of  the  eight  States  where 
all  things  acquired  durlns  marriage  are 
considered  community  property,  the  hus- 
band lias  sole  right  to  eootrd  and  sfian-     ' 
age  the  estate. 

We  recently  beard  cluurges  tliat  mort- 
gage guidelines,  wliieh  have  l>een  laid 
down  by  a  quasi-pubUc  ttotj  that  buys 
and  sells  home  mortgages  in  the  second- 
ary mariwt,  discriminate  against  women. 
We  liave  king  lieen  aware  that  dyierent 
ages  for  men  and  women  are  used  to  de- 
note adulthood  for  many  purposes,  and 
that  restrlettve  labor  standard  laws  caosl 
for  women.  We  also  kncnr  we  cannot  Joa- 
tlfy  inequities  for  retirement  and  social 
security  benefits. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  equal  ritf^  amendment  is  needed. 
American  women  now  number  over  70 
mQIion.  Acc<x'ding  to  tlie  !•?•  census, 
moTt  than  43  percent  of  aB  adult  women 
are  in  the  labor  fcM'ce.  Large  numbers 
do  not  experience  dlscrimlnatian.  Tet, 
for  too  many,  discrimination  tn  some 
form  is  a  pcut  of  daily  life 

We  cannot  rest  so  long  as  the  legal 
structure  of  otn*  Nation  enooanrages  dis- 
crimination through  laws  thai  exriude 
women  from  legal  rights,  oppmtunitics, 
or  responsll>ilities. 

History  siiows  that  women  cannot  rely 
on  the  coiu-ts  to  achieve  their  ri^its. 

Legislative  efforts  to  gain  this  goal 
iiave  been  in  progress  for  tbe  past  cen- 
tury, but  these  efforts  haw  been  piece- 
meal at  best. 

Unfortunately,  the  fifth  and  l«th 
amendments  have  not  acconled  equal 
rights  to  women — the  equal  rights  ttiey 
must  have. 

Now  is  onr  opportunity  to  cerreet  this 
situation  by  passing  the  amenAnent  be- 
fore us  today  in  the  original  form  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Indeed,  Congress  most  provide  the  e<m- 
Etltutlonal  framewoik  upon  which  to 
buUd  a  body  of  law  to  aciiiere  the  goal 
of  equal  ri^ts.  Our  responsibility  is 
clear. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  M"-.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  laws  which 
govern  our  sodety  reflect  and  reinforce 
the  dominant  sodal  structure  of  the  htw- 
malurs.  The  eaily  laws  of  the  United 
States  assumed  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  was  one  of 
master  and  slave.  Although  those  laws 
may  have  mirrored  existing  reality  at  the 
time  they  were  adopted,  such  eodlflea- 
tton  of  social  rdes  has  the  effect  of  Instl- 
tuttonalhdng  and  perpetuating  those  de- 
fined sodal  roles.  It  is  only  tn  the  last  few 
years  that  we  have  aCRimaUvety  under- 
taken to  equalise  the  treatment  of  Uadcs 
and  wtiites  imder  the  laws,  and  to  banish 
the  leiualnittg  vestiges  of  davery  fnnn 
onr  legal  ss^stem. 

In  the  same  way,  the  time  has  come 
to  banish  from  our  laws  the  last  vestiges 
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at  inequality  of  men  «nd  women.  Such 
unequal  treatment  is  grounded  in  an 
earlier  soelal  model  of  sexual  roles,  which 
visualizes  a  dcnnlnant  male  pnnnder  and 
a  submissive  female  who  exists  primarily 
to  bear  and  care  for  her  husband's  chil- 
dren, and  to  attend  to  his  comforts  and 
needs. 

The  underlying  social  reality  has 
changed  drastically,  and  the  laws  must 
keep  pace.  In  recognition  of  this  ne«d, 
the  President  esftabllshed  the  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
in  October  1969.  The  report  of  that 
task  force,  issued  in  April  1970,  recom- 
mended various  legislative  ctianges  de- 
signed to  provide  women  with  equal  op- 
portunity under  the  laws. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  im- 
plement those  recommendations — the 
Wunen's  Equality  Act  <H.R.  916>. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  held  hearings  on  my  bill  and 
on  the  equal  rights  amendment  which 
Is  before  us  today.  I  testified  in  support 
of  my  bill,  and  in  support  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  which  was  at  that 
time  unsullied  by  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ments. I  attempted  to  respond  to  the 
unfounded  ccncems  of  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment,  some  of  whom  feared 
that  my  bill  was  somehow  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  amendment  and  would  un- 
dercut It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  no  one  hide  behind 
my  bill  in  opposing  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  Its  original  form.  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  two.  As  I  said  in 
my  testimocLy  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, they  are  complementary  meas- 
ures. No  constitutional  amendment  is 
self-executing.  Implementing  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  give  substance  to  the 
guarantees  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Conversely,  the  passage  of  correc- 
tive legislation  does  not  obviate  the  need 
for  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  the  fundamental 
document  of  our  Nation.  It  enshrines  the 
essential  principles  by  which  we  live  and 
by  which  we  are  governed.  The  symbolic 
Importance  of  its  guarantees  Is  at  least 
as  significant  as  the  substantive  basis 
they  provide  for  implementing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  principle  of  legal  equality  between 
men  and  women  ought  to  be  explicitly 
proclaimed  in  our  Constitution,  along 
with  the  other  fundamental  rights  hal- 
lowed in  the  present  26  amendments. 

I  would  lurge  my  colleagues.  Including 
those  who  have  cosponsored  my  bill,  to 
support  the  equal  rights  amendment  as 
Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mrs.  OumTHS) , 
and  without  the  crippling  amendments 
appended  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  WioGiiTs) .  To  quote  the  title 
of  the  report  of  the  President's  task 
force,  it  is  "A  Blmple  Matter  of  Justice." 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman,  I 
supported  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments.  I  will  vote  against  the  final 
passage  at  House  Joint  Resolution  208, 
but  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  be  amended.  th«  Judiciary 
Committee  safegiiards  must  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  August  of  1970.  this 
House  dlsebarged  Its  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  ttie  further  oonslderatlon 


of  House  Joint  Resolution  264.  a  resolu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Houw  Joint  Reso- 
lution 206.  The  House  approved  that 
resolution  on  what  I  referred  to  at  that 
time  as  "a  wave  of  emotion."  I  also  stated 
on  the  floor  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
that— 

I  did  not  rlM  In  opposition  to  Houm  Joint 
B«80iutlcci  2M.  If  y  opposition  !■  only  to  psa- 
■ag*  St  tbe  prMent  tlm*.  To  sdopt  this  oon- 
■tltutlon*!  amendmeat  without  Mlequatc 
heculnga  and  debate  would  ralae  more  ques- 
tions than  it  would  answer,  and  would  be  a 
most  Irresponsible  act  by  thla  great  legis- 
lative body. 

This  time,  your  Judiciary  Committee 
brings  before  you  a  resolution  that  has 
been  well  thought  out.  Subcommittee  No. 
4  conducted  nearly  6  full  days  of  public 
hearings  and  received  testimony  from 
people  representing  women's  organiza- 
tions,  labor.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
from  scholars,  students,  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

Equality  of  rights  before  the  law 
should  not  be  abridged  or  denied  to  any 
person,  irrespective  of  that  person's  race, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  sex.  This  has 
always  been  the  American  dream,  but 
not  always  the  American  way.  The  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  saw  this  Nation 
and  the  Congress  commit  itself  to  the 
correction  of  a  very  serious  injustice  in 
our  cociety ;  namely,  that  of  race  discrim- 
ination. Many  tough  legislative  battles 
have  been  fought  and  won  in  this  area 
and  the  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  well 
on  its  way  to  being  solved. 

Race  is  not  the  only  area,  however, 
where  group  discrimination  exists.  There 
is  another  class  of  hiunan  beings  who 
have  beoi  discriminated  against  since 
the  Inception  of  our  species,  that  is, 
woman.  Prom  the  outset  she  was  denied 
rights  and  privileges  shared  among  most 
men.  This  we  all  know.  However,  these 
injustices  are  today  closer  to  being  abol- 
ished than  ever  before  in  the  hist»ry  of 
the  human  race.  I  am  of  the  (pinion, 
that  the  statutory  approach  rather  than 
the  constitutional  amendment  approcM^h 
would  be  more  meaningful  and  less  mis- 
chievous. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  never 
taken  lightly  its  responsibUity  for  sug- 
gesting amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  basic  and  fun- 
damental law  of  our  Nation.  As  law- 
yers, leglsdators  and  citizens  it  is  our 
duty.  Indeed  our  obligation  to  determine 
whether  an  amendment  to  our  basic  law 
is  the  only  way  in  which  inequities  to- 
ward other  human  beings  can  be  rlght- 
ened.  After  considerable  research  and 
study,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
208  must  be  amended  in  two  respects 
before  it  is  passed  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
this  body. 

As  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee we  have  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution that  seeks  to  advance  the  cause 
of  human  rights  in  America.  The  resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  Judiciary  amend- 
ments have  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
the  27th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. But,  If  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendments  are  not  adopted  by  this 
body,  the  chances  for  final  enactment 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  Reality  is  what 


we  live  by  and  solid  accomplishment  is 
what  we  seek. 

These  suggested  amendments  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  represent  a  com- 
I»xmilse.  There  are  those  who  cavalierly 
say  that  they  represent  the  best  Interest 
of  women,  but  in  the  same  breath  de- 
nounce the  work  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. They  fall  to  say  that  they  rep- 
resent a  small  fraction  of  the  women 
who  will  be  affected  by  what  we  do  here 
today.  I  am  reminded  of  another  com- 
promise that  took  place  back  in  1964. 
The  topic  was  very  similar — human 
rights — the  goal  identical  to  what  we 
seek  here  today — Justice  under  the  law 
for  all  people.  No  one  knowledgeable  on 
the  subject  would  question  the  effective- 
ness of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It 
was  a  compromise. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  people  and 
many  views.  In  such  a  nation,  the  prime 
purpose  of  a  legislator,  from  wherever 
he  may  come,  is  to  accommodate  the  In- 
terests, desires,  wants,  and  needs  of  all 
our  citizens.  To  alienate  some  in  order  to 
satisfy  others  is  not  only  a  disservice  to 
those  we  alienate,  but  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  our  Republic.  Lawmaking 
is  the  reconciliation  of  divergent  views. 
In  a  democratic  society  like  ours,  the 
purpose  of  representative  government  is 
to  soften  tension — reduce  strife — while 
enabling  groups  and  individuals  to  more 
nearly  obtain  the  kind  of  life  they  wish 
to  live. 

The  function  of  Congress  is  not  to  con- 
vert the  wiU  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple into  law,  rather  its  function  is  to 
hammer  out  on  the  anvil  of  public  de- 
bate a  compromise  between  polar  posi- 
tions acceptable  to  a  majority.  In  a  rep- 
resentative republic,  the  people  them- 
selves vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  issues 
and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  com- 
promise. When  a  referendum  is  taken, 
no  amendments  are  allowed;  there  Is 
quite  clesoEiy  a  losing  side.  In  a  republic, 
representauves  vote  for  the  people. 
There  is  discussion  and  debate.  There  are 
tunendments.  There  Is  opportunity  for 
compromise.  It  is  less  clear  that  there  is  a 
losing  side. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208,  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  a  compromise  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Judiciary 
Cormnlttee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  voice  my  firm  support  for  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  208, 
the  amendment  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women,  and  my  absolute 
opposition  to  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
There  is  no  equivocation  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indejjendence  regarding  equality. 
Our  most  cherished  national  document 
does  not  state  that  some  are  more  equal 
than  others,  or  that  rights  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
sex.  And  yet.  we  are  painfully  aware 
that  in  practice  our  citizens  have  not 
been  accorded  equal  treatment  and  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  We  are  reminded 
dally  that  throughout  our  history,  ml- 
nortty  groups,  the  poor,  and  women 
have  been  the  objects  of  discrimination, 
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oppression,  and  prejudice.  Significtmt 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  slow 
and  tortuous  struggle  for  equal  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  but  the  battle  is  far 
from  over.  The  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  not  result  in  a 
miraculous  and  immediate  end  to  sex 
discrimination,  just  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment did  not  abolish  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  practices.  It  will,  however, 
establish  the  guarantee  of  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women  imder  the  highest 
law  of  the  land.  It  must  be  enacted  if 
we  are  earnestly  committed  to  the  ideal 
of  a  free  and  equal  society  for  all. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
In  opposition  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. They  are  either  specious  or  pa- 
tronizing and  must  be  rejected. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  this 
amendment  is  not  necessary  since  women 
are  already  assured  equal  rights  under 
amendments  such  as  the  14th.  At  first 
glance,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable argument,  for  the  14th  amend- 
ment does  Indeed  literally  protect  all 
persons  from  deprivation  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Neat  abstr8u:tions 
aside,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the  14th 
amendment  has  never  been  applied  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  manner  as 
to  find  any  classifications  by  sex  to  be 
unreasonably  discriminatory  and  thereby 
a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment.  Con- 
stitutional history,  therefore,  shows  that 
the  14th  amendment  has  had  no  prac- 
tical significance  in  this  regard. 

Second,  it  Ls  argued  that  not  only  Is 
the  equal  rights  amendment  superfluous, 
but  that  it  also  would  create  legislative 
confusion  and  extensive  litigation  by  re- 
quiring or  implying  that  women  at  all 
times  should  be  obligated  to  identiceJ 
duties  as  men  and  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  men.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  such  tm  amendment  might  require 
the  abolition  of  all  laws  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes,  precluding 
such  institutions  as  separate  lavatory 
and  dormitory  facilities  for  men  and 
women,  might  make  women  eligible  for 
the  draft  and  combat  duty,  and  might 
nullify  legislation  which  Is  protective  of 
women. 

It  is  true  that  the  amendment  relative 
to  equal  rights  will  in  some  Instances 
raise  complex  issues,  but  so  have  Uie 
fifth  and  14th  amendments,  and  surely 
the  assurance  of  equal  rights  for  women 
is  as  important  as  the  assurances  em- 
bodied in  other  such  amendments.  How 
certain  of  these  issues  wUl  be  worked  out 
imder  this  amendment  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict precisely  because  they  rarely  have 
been  seriously  considered  in  terms  of 
equal  rights  for  women.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict, however,  that  the  constitutional 
rights  to  basic  privacy,  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Whether  women  should  indeed  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  draft,  though,  is  a 
much  more  complex  issue  and  one  that 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  it 
would  receive  once  an  equal  rights 
amendment  were  adopted.  The  draft  Is  a 
particularly  difficult  question  for  many 
of  us,  since  it  touches  our  most  basic  feel- 
ings about  the  traditional  roles  of  men 
and  women.  Yet,  this  is  an  issue  which 
we  and  the  courts  must  faoe. 

As  you  know,  I  adamantly  oppose  the 


draft  for  all  persons  and  have  to  com- 
pletely abolish  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. However,  if  military  oonscrtjitlon 
continues  after  the  amendment's  pas- 
sage, or  is  relnstituted  at  some  future 
time,  it  may  well  be  that  the  courts  will 
recognize  that  the  draft  as  presently 
constituted  discriminates  against  men  as 
well  as  women.  Why,  for  example,  given 
equal  qualifications  and  similar  personal 
circumstances,  is  a  particular  woman  ex- 
empted from  the  draft  while  her  male 
counterparts  are  required  to  devote  2 
years  of  their  lives  to  military  service? 
Would  it  not  be  more  Just  to  require  that 
all  persons  register  for  service  and  per- 
form duties  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
and  that  all  persons  equally  be  exempted 
for  reasons  of  physical  defects,  family 
responsibilities  and  othw  legitimate 
causes?  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
women  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive benefits  which  are  granted  to  those 
completing  military  service? 

With  regard  to  protective  legislation, 
some  laws  such  as  alimony  and  child  cus- 
tody, arbitrarily  discriminate  against 
men.  These  laws  must  be  made  equal  for 
both  sexes.  Other  laws,  labor  legislation 
for  example,  clearly  discriminate  against 
women.  The  vast  majority  in  fact  protect 
men  from  competition  and  deny  women 
the  right  to  hold  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  Interfere  with  their  advance- 
ment and  limit  their  Income.  Certainly 
we  need  laws  to  protect  the  health,  safety 
and  rights  of  persons  but,  with  certain 
specific  exceptions,  these  laws  must  be 
formulated  on  other  grounds  than  sex 
classification.  As  to  the  exceptions,  the 
only  clearly  valid  sex  classification,  as 
Prof.  Thomas  Emerson  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity has  stated,  must  be  based  on  physical 
characteristics  found  in  all  women  and 
no  men,  or  in  all  men  and  no  women. 
Laws  based  on  such  universal  distinc- 
tions, say  laws  relating  to  maternity 
benefits  or  sperm  banks,  would  not  be 
violative  of  the  equal  rights  amendmoit, 
for  they  raise  no  problem  of  Ignoring  in- 
dividual characteristics  in  the  name  of 
either  alleged  group  characteristics  or  a 
putative  average. 

The  third  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  is  that  it  is  too  vague. 
One  need  only  read  the  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  answer  this 
argument.  Constitutional  amendments 
must  of  necessity  be  rather  vague,  for 
they  are  given  meaning  in  our  constitu- 
tional system  over  time  through  Judicial 
interpretation,  and  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive action.  The  27th  amendment 
would  be  no  more,  and  probably  no  less, 
vague  than  the  other  26. 

The  Wiggins  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered to  take  account  of  some  of  the 
above  discussed  problems.  It  purports  to 
preclude  application  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice and  to  laws  which  "reasonably  pro- 
mote the  health  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple." I  feel  that  the  clear  implication  of 
the  Wiggins  amendment  Is  that  women 
as  such  are  a  separate  class.  The  impli- 
cation Is,  as  a  group,  they  are  not  fully 
capable  of  shouldering  the  responsibili- 
ties of  full  equality  and  must  therefore 
be  protected.  In  gallantly  attempting  to 
shield  women  in  this  way,  we  would  ef- 


fectively reinforce  existing  abridgement 
of  women's  freedoms,  opportunities  and 
obligations  as  individuals  and  American 
citizens.  As  Mr.  Norman  Dorsen  wrote  in 
prepared  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  at  recent 
hearings  on  the  proposed  amendment — 
The  central  concept  of  clvU  Ubertlee  is 
that  all  Individual*  have  the  fundamental 
right  to  be  Judged  oa  the  beala  of  their  Indi- 
vidual characterlatlce  and  oapabUltlea.  not 
the  characteristics  and  capabUltlee  that  are 
supposedly  shared  by  any  group  or  class  to 
which  they  might  belong. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  grave  error 
to  enact  the  Wiggins  amendment,  and  I 
urge  that  it  be  soundly  defeated. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that 
the  equal  rights  amendment  will  become 
one  article  in  the  Constitution,  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  light  of  the  whcde.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  set  forth  a 
general  principle,  for  all  time,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  will  change  over 
the  years.  It  is  therefore  Inappropriate 
and  totally  objectionable  to  include,  as 
the  Wiggins  amendment  would,  restric- 
tive language.  There  is,  moreover,  a  real 
danger  in  writing  qualifications  into  the 
amendment  Itself,  for  rules  of  constitu- 
tional construction  suggest  that  such 
qualifications  might  well  be  read  as  ex- 
clusive, thereby  preventing  the  courts  in 
the  future  from  working  out  further 
qualifications  of  the  general  principle  as 
required  by  changing  circumstances. 

Over  60  organizations,  and  innumer- 
able public  officials  and  private  individ- 
uals have  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Congresswoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  GiumTHs) .  Equal  rights  is  a  criti- 
cal and  pressing  issue  which  cuts  across 
party  lines  and  political  beliefs.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  we  pass  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208  and  defeat  the  Wiggins 
amendment  in  order  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
can  continue  to  translate  our  ideals  into 
reality. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  the  so-called  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  amendment. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  debate 
on  this  issue  to  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  Ls  not  needed,  and  there  is 
much  substance  behind  those  comments. 

Under  our  Constitution,  as  it  has  read 
from  the  beginning,  there  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  denying  equal  rights  to 
both  men  and  women.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  since  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

And  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
our  laws  could  not  ensure  equal  rights 
to  men  and  women. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  this  amend- 
ment Ls  not  needed. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  enact  this  amendment.  Even 
though  there  is  no  basis  for  discrimina- 
tion in  our  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  alwasrs  failed  to  recognize  and 
failed  to  meet  its  responsibility  so  to 
rule. 

And  even  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  Ccmgreas  could  not  by  law  fi- 
nally resolve  the  question  and  end  dis- 
crimination and  unequal  treatment  of 
men  and  women,  the  Congress  has  never 
done  so. 
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TbUi  no  cboioe  remains  but  to  enact 
the  amendment  so  that  the  people  of 
America,  through  the  lecialatures  of  the 
several  States,  can  act  to  strike  down 
unequal  treatment  and  discrlmlnatloo 
between  the  sexes,  once  and  for  all  time. 

This  is  not  an  Idle  act.  Ttie  practical 
effects  of  discrimination  against  w<waen 
are  most  substantial  and  immediate. 
Analyses  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Com- 
merce demonstrate  clearly  that  compen- 
sation paid  to  women  is  lower  than  com- 
pensation paid  to  men.  This  is  true  even 
when  we  compare  the  earnings  of  men 
and  women  with  equal  educational  at- 
tainment; and,  this  is  true  when  we 
compare  the  earnings  of  men  and  women 
in  selected  occupations.  The  same  in- 
equality is  tnie  in  unemployment  rates 
and  other  Indexes  of  economic  status.  I 
append  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Census 
establishing  these  facts. 

The  very  fact  that  women  do  not  pres- 
ently mjoy  the  same  rights — or  the  same 
responsibilities — as  men  in  ovu-  military 
services  Is  itself  a  grievous  and  unequal 
discrimination.  Our  military  services 
today  permit  a  maximum  of  2  percent 
women  in  their  numbers.  It  is  obvious  to 
all  who  can  see  that  this  denies  useful, 
satisfying,  and  valuable  employment  to 
countless  women.  Not  only  is  this  true  in 
tl\.e  rank  and  file  of  the  military  services 
but  it  is  more  glaringly  true  in  the  oCBcer 
corps.  Each  year  we  provide  thoiisands 
of  young  men  with  splendid  and  expen- 
sive college  educations  through  our  serv- 
ice academies.  At  present  those  priceless 
opportunities  are  denied  to  all  women. 

Although  the  U.S.  Army  has  more  than 
200,000  personnel  stationed  overseas,  only 
1,178  of  these  were  women  as  of  June  30, 
1971.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Departmoit  of  the  Army,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30,  1971,  to  that  effect,  as  follows: 
DKFAsnnarT  or  thx  Auf  t. 
WaaMn^ton,  D.C..  September  30,  1971. 

Hon.    OKOBOK    E.    DANtELSON. 

House  of  Bepresentativea, 
Wcuhtngton.  D.C. 

Deak  Mm.  Dantxlson:    Tr&tismltted  here- 
with IB  the  Information  you  requested  oon- 
cernlng  the  strength  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  In  overseAs  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Oborge  L.  Fobd, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Fact  Sheet  or  thi  Women's  Army  Corps  in 
OvKXSKAS  Areas 

September  29,  1971. 
Purpose:  To  provide  Information  on  above 
subject. 

rACTS 

1.  On  30  June  1971,  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  had  a  total  strength  of  12,781  mem- 
bers (11,835  enlisted.  937  commissioned  of- 
ficers, and  19  warrant  officers). 

2.  Members  o<  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
serving  In  overseas  commands  on  30  June 
1971: 


Officer 


Enliittd 


Warrant 


Europe 

Korea 

Vietnam 

64 

21 

a 
a 

0 
4 

0 

636 
i 

too 

237 

37 

2 
2 

3 
1 
2 

Pacific... ..... 

Alaska 

Canal  Zone 

3 

0 
0 

Puefto  Uco 

0 

ToW 

ISO 

LUt 

• 

The  Ust  of  comparable  inequalities  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  dlscrlmmatlan 
against  women,  is  Icng.  The  foregoing 
are  only  a  few  examples. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  failed  to  meet 
its  respaosibilittes  in  declaring  and  en- 
forcing equal  rights  between  the  sexes; 
and  the  Congress  has  failed  as  well  when 
it  could  have  accomplished  the  same  end 
by  lesislatlan.  This  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  only  reasonable 
solution  that  remains. 

I  am  not  at  ail  anxious  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adapt  any  future 
compulsory  military  service  to  differenti- 
ate between  m^n  and  women,  for  I  am 
sure  that  the  proposed  amendment  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  make  reasonable 
differentiations  in  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  In  our  military  services 
based  upon  such  logical  and  reasonable 
classification  as  their  physical  capacity, 
and  their  suitability  for  various  types  of 
work,  and  such  other  reasonable  factors 
as  their  responsibilities  to  support  de- 
pendents and  the  like.  I  am  also  satisfied 
that  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  will  retain  the  power 
to  enact  and  enforce  reasonable  legisla- 
tion to  protect  and  promote  the  health 
and  safety  of  men  and  women  alike, 
based  upon  factors  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  health  aiKl  safety,  rather  than 
sex.  which  is  so  often  the  case  today. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  include  the  following: 

MEDIAN  EARNINGS  OF  YEAR-ROUND  FULLTIME 
WORKERS.  1969  i 


White 


Negro 


Man.... 
Woifwn . 


t«,737 
5,078 


4.009 


MEDIAN    INCOME   BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,    1969' 

YEAR-ROUND  FULL-TIME  WORKERS-25  YEARS  OLD  AND 

OVER 


Mea 


Women 


Less  than  «  yaarj J5.769  J3,603 

Syeari     .           7,147  3,971 

I  to  3  yean  hick  Khool 7,9M  4,427 

4  years  higk  Khaot 9.100  5,2»0 

Somacollege 10.311  6,137 

4ye»r««olleie... 12,9«0  7,396 

5  or  more  years  coSefe 13,78*  9,262 


MEDIAN    EARNINGS    IN    SELECTED    OCCUPATIONS,    1969' 
[Year-round  fuU-tima  workers) 


Men  Wornea 

White       Negro      Wkite       Nero 


Professional  and 

technical iU,i60  $8,606  {7,338  $6,996 

Oerical      8,032  7,263  5,172  4,868 

Operatives .  7,525  5,824  4.385  3.723 

Service  workers,  except 

private  household 6,671  4,865  3,637  3,612 


UNEMPLOYMENT,  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1970 « 
■Number  (m  thousands)  and  ratal 


Aie2Dto64. 1,307 

A|el8andl9 230 

Aflel6andl7 255 

Percent: 

Ace20to64 3.2 

Acal8aiidl9 12.0 

Age  16  and  17 15.7 


258 
64 
50 


5.7 
23.1 
27.8 


1,064 
202 
I  S3 


250 
73 
48 


4.  S  7. 0 

11.9         32.9 
15.3  36.9 


FAMILIES  IN  POVERTY  BY  SEX  AND  COLOR  Of  HEAD,  19W 
IMuaiber  fin  theisamh)  and  peicanta|e| 


Number. .... 
PtfceM 

-      2.490          COS     •!,(» 

fcO         17.8       «25.4 

512 

ADULTS  IN  POVERTY.  1969  » 
|ln  thousands) 

16  and  over.. 

4,214        1,338      7,IQJ 

2,U4 

>  U.S.  Department  of  ComMrct,  Bureau  «t  die  Cenm  P-(0 
No.  75,  tabUs  50  and  47. 

•  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor,  Bureao  of  Lalwr  Statistics,  Em- 
ployment and  Earnings,  vol.  17,  No.  7,  January  1971,  taMe 
A-1  (data  under  Negro  heading  is  tor  "Negro  and  Other  Races"). 

>  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census;  P  io, 
No.  76,  taMe  E. 

•  Higher  than  1968  figure. 

■  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  P  SO, 
No.  76,  table  4. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  80,000  working 
women  of  Cleveland,  and  in  the  interests 
of  others  who  have  been  excluded — or 
wiK>  assume  they  would  be  excluded — 
from  well-paying  Jobs  and  promotions, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208.  To  me.  the  issue  is  simply  one 
of  fairness.  Many  of  the  women  I  rep- 
resent are  the  sole  breadwinners  of  their 
families,  and  many  others  bring  home 
pay  envelopes  which  are  counted  on  as 
a  part  of  the  ftunily  budget.  Still  others 
are  young  single  women  who  are  trying 
to  save  money  for  a  higher  education — 
and  they  must  help  themselves  because 
their  parents  have  Umited  savings,  if 
any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  strongly  that 
too  many  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
have  been  misled  about  the  Intent  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
Somehow,  the  impression  has  got  around 
that  this  is  legislative  action  designed 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
referred  to,  in  the  pejorative  sense,  as 
"career  women."  But  the  "career  wom- 
en." by  definition,  have  already  made 
their  way  in  the  generally  hostile  envi- 
ronment of  a  man's  world.  It  is  not  they 
so  much  who  need  the  protection  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  but  rather  it 
Is  the  working  women  who  need  it  stated 
clearly,  in  the  fundamoital  law  of  the 
land,  that,  first,  it  is  the  ptibUc  policy 
of  this  Nation  that  women  be  given  the 
same  employment  opportunities  as  men ; 
that,  second,  they  be  given  equal  pay  for 
equal  work — compensation  commensu- 
rate with  their  true  responsibilities;  and, 
third,  that  the  same  avenues  of  advance- 
ment should  be  open  to  them.  Unless 
they  have  these  guarantees,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  only  they,  but  also  their 
children,  who  ultimately  will  be  deprived. 

I  am  not  moved  by  the  absurd  argu- 
ments that  an  attempt  is  being  made  here 
to  erase  the  distinctions  between  men  and 
women.  While  I  am  indeed  impressed 
with  the  power  of  the  House  cf  Represent- 
atives, I  would  flee  from  her  in  panic  if 
I  thought  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
someone  had  conferred  on  us  the  power 
to  legislate  miracles.  It  is  a  fact  of  life, 
not  a  miracle,  that  men  and  women  are 
physiologically — and  psychologically — 
equipped  in  many  cases  to  handle  the 
same  jobs.  It  Is  a  fact,  too,  that  distinc- 
tions of  no  validity  have  been  made  by 
employers  with  respect  to  these  Jobs.  But 
to  the  extent  that  distinctions  might  be 
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appropriate — as  in  the  military  services — 
there  is  ample  discretionary  authority  on 
the  part  of  a  commanding  offlcer  to  de- 
ploy those  imder  his  command  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  This  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  not 
change  that.  What  would  change,  I  might 
add,  is  the  situation  that  finds  too  many 
women  excluded  from  the  educational 
and  other  benefits  that  accrue  to  male 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Most  males 
in  the  service  get  these  benefits  without 
ever  having  served  in  the  infantry.  Wom- 
en, too,  then  are  (perfectly  capable  of 
serving  their  country  in  branches  of  the 
service  other  than  the  infantry,  if  they 
are  deemed  unsuitable  for  that  assign- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  others 
which  have  been  cited  here  in  debate,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 

One  final  word :  Those  who  fear  we  are 
being  perhaps  too  precipitate  in  our  ac- 
tion ought  to  consider  that,  beyond  the 
Senate,  concurrence  must  be  achieved 
from  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures before  this  proposal  could  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  discussion  and 
deliberation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
14  months  ago  the  House  had  under 
consideration  the  same  subject:  Whether 
to  approve  a  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  sex.  At 
that  time,  because  of  the  unusual  parlia- 
mentary situation,  no  amendments  were 
permitted,  and  the  House  approved,  by 
a  vote  of  352  to  15,  a  resolution  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  208  as  intro- 
duced. Since  the  Senate  had  twice  before 
passed  similar  resolutions,  no  difficulty 
was  expected  in  starting  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  its  way  toward 
ratification  by  the  States,  But  difficulty 
there  was. 

And  so  we  are  here  again,  although 
today  imder  a  somewhat  more  conven- 
tional set  of  circimistances  than  those 
prevailing  in  August  of  1970.  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  a  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
was  debated  in  full  committee  and  re- 
ported, with  important  amendments,  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  doubts  that  all 
Members  of  the  House,  including  those 
who  oppose  the  equal  rights  amendment 
in  any  form,  are  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  equal  treatment  among  all  Americans. 

What  the  distinguished  and  gracious 
lady  from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Orotiths) 
has  been  pointing  out,  however,  is  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  as  intro- 
duced, and  as  approved  overwhemingly 
by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which 
held  the  hesulngs,  is  badly  needed  to 
accomplish  that  end. 

The  amendments  adopted  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  by  such  a  close 
margin,  although  well-intended,  effec- 
tively neutralise  tmy  positive  effects  the 
amendment  might  have.  As  the  minority 
views  of  the  committee  report  make 
clear,  equality  with  qualifications  is  a 
contradictlcm  In  terms. 
Mr.   Chairman,   in   1970   there   were 


three  principal  arguments  made  against 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
The  first  was  that  the  whole  idea  of 
equal  rights  for  women  was  silly  be- 
cause there  was  actually  no  serious  dis- 
crimination against  women.  Second, 
even  assuming  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crimination, the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  would  saUsfiu:- 
torlly  dispose  of  it.  Third,  the  resolution 
as  Introduced  would  result  in  years  of 
litigation  before  its  meaning  became 
clear,  and  would  bring  about  imdesired, 
even  preposterous,  results  because  it  was 
overly  simplistic. 

I  believe  that  argimients  in  the  first 
two  categories  were  completely  rebutted 
by  a  Washington  Post  survey  published 
last  fall.  The  Post  found  that  in  11 
States,  special  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  right  of  married  women,  although 
not  of  married  men,  to  make  contrMts; 
in  five  States  a  married  woman  must  get 
the  approval  of  a  court  before  she  can 
establish  an  independent  business;  In  at 
least  eight  States  women  cannot  sign 
leases  until  they  sire  21  years  of  age, 
while  males  as  yoimg  as  18  are  allowed 
to  execute  such  leases;  in  nine  States 
women  are  not  permitted  to  mix,  sell,  or 
dispense  alcoholic  beverages  in  public; 
and  in  an  imdetermined  number  of 
States,  by  law  "males  must  be  preferred 
over  females"  in  the  appointment  by  the 
court  of  an  administrator  for  the  estate 
of  a  decreased  relative. 

The  second  argument,  that  various 
forms  of  discrimination  based  on  sex  can 
be  eliminated  imder  the  14th  amend- 
ment's equal  protection  clause,  ignores 
existing  constitutional  law.  That  clause 
has  not  been  used,  and  is  not  now  being 
used,  to  ctrike  down  all  forms  of  discrim- 
ination based  on  sex.  In  fact,  the  legal 
discriminations  which  I  just  siunmarized 
are  being  upheld  by  the  courts  in  the  face 
of  equal  rights  objections.  The  logic  ad- 
vanced by  the  courts,  for  example,  in  up- 
holding a  State  law  discriminating 
against  women  In  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ministrators, is  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied as  a  means  of  curtailing  litigation 
over  which  person  the  court  should  ap- 
point. 

We  also  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
if  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  un- 
amended equal  rights  amendment  choose 
not  to,  that  it  took  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  give  women  the  right  to 
vote,  because  the  courts  held  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  did  not  apply  to 
women. 

And  so  these  two  arguments  against  a 
simple  equal  rights  amendment  have 
been  more  than  adequately  answered 
and,  indeed,  have  been  rsu^ly  mentioned 
this  year  by  opponents. 

They  have  concentrated,  for  the  most 
I>art.  on  the  argument  that  passage  of 
the  amendment  in  Its  original  form 
would  prohibit  separate  refftrooms  for 
men  and  women,  or  would  compel  the 
placing  of  women  in  combat  units  of  the 
military,  or  would  effectivdy  end  all  boys 
or  all  girls  summer  camps,  among  other 
gruesome  possibilities. 

Also,  It  is  said,  endless  litigation  would 
result  as  the  validity  of  dosens  of  SUte 


and  local  laws  are  measured  against  the 
new  constitutional  yardstick. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  minority  views  in  Uie  com- 
mittee r^Tort.  Quite  correctly,  those 
views  point  out  that  "  'Equality'  does  not 
mean  'sameness.'  "  In  other  words,  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  equality  would  not 
prohibit  the  States  from  requiring  a  rea- 
sonable separation  of  persons  of  different 
sexes  luider  some  circumstances. 

As  for  the  predicted  chaos  in  the  courts 
over  the  meaning  of  the  new  amendment, 
all  of  the  Important  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  beoi  the  subject  of  Utiga- 
ticm  ever  since  this  Nation  was  founded. 
If  the  threat  of  possible  litigation  were 
taken  seriously  every  time  a  new  law  was 
proix)sed.  Congress  could  never  pass  a 
single  law  at  any  time. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  to  eliminate  governmental 
discrimination  between  the  sexes ;  in  that 
sense,  Utlgatlon  to  strike  down  those  in- 
equitable statutes  goes  to  the  heturt  of 
the  amendment. 

Every  woman  in  America,  and  all  who 
cherish  individual  liberties  and  equality 
imder  law,  have  an  interest  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  original  text  of  the  pending 
resolution.  I  have  an  additional  personal 
interest  as  the  father  of  three  precious 
daughters  whose  futures  would  be  made 
easier  by  the  resolution's  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  my  daughters 
and  my  sons  to  stand  on  equal  footing 
in  their  struggle  for  c^Ttimum  develop- 
ment, limited  only  by  their  individual 
capacity.  I  want  my  children  to  keep  on 
believing  that  they  have  an  equal  stake 
In  this  great  democratic  society  of  ours; 
that  they  have  an  equal  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  this  so- 
ciety to  the  maximum  of  their  ability; 
that  their  piu'suit  of  happiness  will  be 
imhampered  by  manmade  laws,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex. 

This  is  why  I  cosponsored  and  sup- 
ported the  Grlfflths  amendment  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  this  is  why  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  92d  Congress  providing 
for  an  amendmoit  to  the  FedergU  Con- 
stitution to  guarantee  equal  rights  to  (01 
persons,  regardless  of  sex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
committee  amendment,  8md  the  passage 
of  the  pending  resolution  as  originally  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  it  is 
my  strong  belief  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  equality  of 
the  rights  of  men  amd  women  needs  no 
justification  other  than  the  simple  equity 
inherent  in  the  proposition. 

What  we  vn  called  upon  to  do  here 
today  is  very  simple  and  I  believe  we  can 
accomplish  our  mission  best  through  the 
enactment  of  the  simple  language  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  OurpiTHs)  who 
has  fought  so  long  and  so  effectively 
for  the  proposition  that  the  equality  of 
women  must  be  recognised  In  our  Con- 
stitution without  any  debilitating  dsuass 
or  reservations. 

It  is  oar  duty  to  reject  every  proposal 
which  would  amend  the  simple  laoffosge 
(A  the  substantive  part  oC  the  (unend- 
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ment  iKrcvosed  tqr  iSn.  OumrHS  and 
approved  by  th«  Hooae  in  tbe  previous 
Oongren.  However  mSl  intentkmed  they 
may  be,  efforts  to  Include  protective  ree- 
ervationa  in  this  propooed  oonstltuttonal 
am«idment  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
maintaining  women  in  a  dependent  sta- 
tus before  the  law  and  in  fact  in  our 
society.  We  must  reject  these  amend- 
ments and  declare  unequivocally  in  the 
highest  law  of  our  land  that  there  can  be 
no  discrimination  in  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship based  upon  sex. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
amendment  before  us  today  provide  for 
an  effective  date  only  1  year  from  the 
date  of  ratification  rather  than  2,  and 
that  there  be  no  7-year  limitation  of  the 
period  for  ratlfk;atioa  of  the  proposed 
amendment  by  the  States.  The  most  ur- 
gent consideration,  however.  Is  that  a 
meaningful  amendment  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  as  quickly  as  possible.  And 
I  believe  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  measure  before  us,  provided  we 
defeat  the  crippling  amendments  pro- 
posed in  committee. 

In  the  fmrm  it  was  introduced,  this 
proposed  amendment  would  be  meaning- 
ful. Indeed,  it  would  be  historic,  not  only 
in  its  substance,  but  also  in  the  fact  that, 
if  ratified,  it  would  make  this  92d  Con- 
gress only  the  second  Congress  in  our 
tiistory  to  propose  two  successful  amend- 
ments to  the  Ccmstitution,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  first  Congress  which  proposed 
the  10  amendments  we  now  know  as  the 
BlU  of  Rights. 

Not  since  the  39th  Congress,  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  has  a  single  Con- 
gress sent  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments on  their  way  to  successful  ratifi- 
cation. Those  two  amoidments,  the  13th 
abolishing  slavery,  and  the  14th  guar- 
anteeing cltlzoishlp  rights  against 
abridgement  by  the  States,  were  among 
the  most  significant  In  our  history.  They 
are  the  basis  of  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  full  citizenship  for  all  persons 
in  our  society. 

The  two  amendments  history  may  re- 
cord as  the  work  of  the  ?2d  Congress  are 
also  of  great  significance  In  terms  of  the 
effort  to  attain  full  citizenship  for  all 
Americans.  The  26th  amendment,  which 
we  adopted  earlier  this  year  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
old  Americans,  extends  this  vital  aspect  to 
young  Americans,  as  the  19th  amend- 
ment extended  it  to  women  a  half  cen- 
tury ago. 

Even  more  significant.  I  believe,  is  this 
amendment  to  assure  equality  for  Ameri- 
can women  of  aU  ages  in  our  society. 
This  amendment  will  have  enormous  and 
beneficial  impact  usxxi  the  course  of 
American  society  and,  I  am  confident, 
upon  tiie  future  of  the  entire  human  race. 

ThU  amendment  will  gtiarantee  to 
women  the  right  to  be  full  citizens  and 
wiK>le  persons  in  our  society.  It  is  a  right 
they  desire  and  a  right  they  must  not 
any  longer  be  denied. 

We  need  not  be  concerned  about  the 
fears  some  have  about  what  will  be  the 
effects  of  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
upon  legislation  Congress  or  the  States 
may  see  fit  to  enact  for  the  benefit  of  the 
female  sex. 

This  amendment  guarantees  the  equal 


rights  of  the  female  with  the  male  In 
America  but  It  does  not  say  that  all  shall 
have  the  same  duties  or  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  daaslflcatlon  between 
men  and  women  or  among  men  and 
women. 

I  hare  suiHMrted  this  amendment  and 
this  principle  of  equality  of  rights  for 
women  since  1943  in  the  Senate  and  since 
I  have  been  in  this  House,  and  I  am 
proud  to  support  it  today. 

I  urge  this  House  to  give  full  rights  to 
American  women  without  reservation 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  208 
without  any  of  the  crippling  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed. 

The  time  has  come  to  assure  the 
women  of  America  of  the  legal  right  to 
first-class  citiaeoship.  This  is  what  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by 
our  distinguished  colleagtie,  Mrs.  Our- 
rrrHS,  would  do.  It  would  give  women 
the  legal  equality  with  men  which  they 
desire  and  which  they  should  have. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the  differ- 
ence between  having  a  legal  right  to 
equality  and  possessing  that  precious 
equality  in  fact.  The  women  of  America 
will  have  to  continue  to  struggle  against 
tradition  and  prejudice  to  win  the  full, 
equal  citizenship  which  wlU  be  their  right 
under  this  proposed  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  This.  I  think,  is  all  they 
ask:  The  opportunity  to  win  on  their 
merits  the  equal  status  of  a  full  person 
in  our  society. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  "protect"  women  are  offered,  I 
believe,  in  good  faith.  But  the  effect  of 
this  "protection"  would  be  to  continue 
the  dependence,  the  second-class  status 
which  American  women  have  come  to 
abhor. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  equality  for  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  race,  sex,  or  origin.  This 
amendment  would  further  this  liberatlMi 
of  human  beings  in  our  free  society.  I 
urge  its  prompt  approval  by  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  Its  early 
submission  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  for  their  ratification. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
plefwed  to  rise  in  support  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2081 — as  originally  introduced,  by 
Representative  QRirrrTHS,  without  any 
qualification.  Also,  I  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  lady  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  aRiTirras)  for  her  tire- 
less and  outstanding  efforts  in  advocat- 
ing the  extension  of  full  and  equal  rights 
to  all  citizens. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  flagrant  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  this  coun- 
try— in  employment  opportimlties,  in  the 
ownership  of  private  property.  In  educa- 
tion, in  a  variety  of  Federal  I>eneflt8  such 
as  social  security  and  retirement  and  in 
numerous  other  areas  of  American  soci- 
ety. This  discrimination  exists  at  all 
levels — Federal,  Btato,  and  local  and  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Although  some  advimces  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  and  meaningful  and  effective 
steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  wom- 
en  enjoy    the  same   rights   and   privi- 


leges which  are  now  generally  avalli^Ie 
to  men.  Existing  constitntlanal  provi- 
sions and  various  court  decisions  have 
failed  to  provide  equal  rights  for  women 
and  we  cannot  depend  on  piecemeal  leg- 
islative measures  to  achieve  this  goal.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  imdue  delays  or  pos- 
sible erroneous  interpretations,  a  com- 
prehensive effort  is  required  and  X  be- 
lieve a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
most  appropriate  and  effective  device  for 
securing  equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

I  strongly  oppose  that  version  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  contains  the 
so-called  Wiggins  amendment.  This  pro- 
vision destroys  the  very  basis  upon  which 
this  legislation  is  established.  One  sim- 
ply cannot  qualify  equality  and  this  ill- 
conceived  provision  does  nothing  more 
than  retain  the  wide  variety  of  laws 
which  discriminate  against  women. 
There  is  no  need  to  exempt  provisions 
which  relate  to  hecdth  and  safety.  FT)r 
example,  smce  the  power  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  population 
is  inherent  in  government,  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  provide  at 
the  present  time  for  special  conditions 
for  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  handi- 
capped without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

If  such  a  law  were  required  for  women, 
it  could  be  enacted  imder  the  same  in- 
herent power  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  population.  As  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  others, 
aptly  notes,  the  Wiggins  amendment  Is 
not  a  real  effort  to  remedy  sex  discrimi- 
nation and  it  "has  as  its  piu'pose  the  utU- 
mate  defeat  of  any  effective  constitu- 
tional amoidment  to  provide  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women."  I  tirge  our 
colleagues  to  Join  in  rejecting  this 
amendment  when  the  bill  is  read  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  era  of  making  light 
of  or  sneering  at  the  women's  rights 
movement  must  end  and  the  double 
standard  between  the  sexes  in  our  so- 
ciety must  not  continue.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  have  laws  and  pro- 
grams which  would  give  real  meaning  to 
the  concepts  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
day  care  for  the  children  of  wortdng 
mothers,  fair  employment  practices, 
equality  under  the  tax  and  property  laws, 
and  countless  other  areas  in  which  crass 
discrimination  now  exists  or  where 
women  are  placed  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage. The  equal  rights  amendment  is 
certainly  no  panacea  and  its  passage  will 
not  Immediately  achieve  all  of  the  above 
goals.  However,  this  measure  will  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  symbolic  gesture  and 
put  tills  country  on  notice  that  women 
and  men  are  recognized  as  equals.  An 
amendment  extending  equal  rights  to  all 
citizens  is  long  overdue  and  we  must  take 
prompt  and  positive  action  to  end,  once 
and  for  all,  the  legal  and  moral  barriers 
which  have  been  thrown  up  against  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  I  am  hopefid  that 
this  urgently  needed  measure  will  be 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress— without  any  crippling,  biased  or 
damaging  amendments — and  that  the 
State  legislatures  will  proceed  expedl- 
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tiously  to  grant  the  necessary  approval  to 
effect  the  ooDstltatlanal  amendment. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
Chairman  Cklux  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Congreasman  WnxuM 
M.  McCcLLocH,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  in  opposing 
tills  so-called  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  colleagues  have  served  ably  and 
well  as  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
respectively.  During  their  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  they  liave  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  Constitution  minutely,  fnan 
beginning  to  end.  They  have  participated 
in  the  writing  of  every  piece  of  major 
legislation  dealing  with  legal  rights  of 
citizens  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
centiiry.  Prom  their  long  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject  they 
agree  that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
raises  grave  constitutional  and  legal 
problems,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  social 
and  practical  problems  it  raises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  debate  and  my 
study  of  this  question  I  can  foresee  an- 
other blow  at  SUtes  rights.  The  SUtes 
have  for  the  past  century  wisely  enacted 
laws  which  protect  women  and  children 
from  economic  exploitation,  dangerous 
working  conditions  and  excessive  hours. 
This  amendment  would  overthrow  and 
nullify  all  this  legislation  advanced  by 
the  States  for  200  years,  laws  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  emancipating  women 
and  protecting  them.  We  can  foresee  but 
a  portion  of  the  grave  social  and  legal 
problems  this  amendment  would  bring. 
For  example,  the  alimony  and  homestead 
laws,  as  well  as  the  wife's  statutory  will- 
share,  all  will  be  nullified  as  measures  to 
protect  the  wife's  economic  security. 
There  are  sure  to  be  legal  wrangles  over 
whose  name  a  married  couple  is  to  take, 
and  as  Chairman  Ciller  has  pointed  out, 
the  amendment  would  invalidate  laws 
concerning  statutory  rape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions or  doubts  about  women  entering 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  the  Citadel,  VMI,  or  other 
military  academies,  or  doubts  about  wom- 
en being  drafted  into  the  combat  armed 
services,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  very 
exhaustive  and  erudite  analysis  of  this 
amendment,  prepared  by  three  yoimg 
ladies  active  in  this  movement,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  Yale  Law 
Journal.  The  following  Is  the  section  of 
the  article  which  deals  with  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  draft: 
1.  Thk  Draft 

The  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1887 
governs  tbe  conscription  of  citizens  Into  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  Act  explicitly  applies 
only  to  men  In  requiring  registration  and 
Induction  for  training  and  aerrloe  In  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marines,  Coast  Ouard,  and  Air 
Force.  Men  have  several  times  challenged  the 
Act  claiming  that  It  violates  consUtuUonal 
rights  of  due  process  and  equal  protection  by 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  courts 
have  consistently  rejected  this  contention. 

Under  tbe  Equal  Rights  Amendment  the 
draft  law  will  not  be  Invalidated.  Recognizing 
the  concern  of  Congreaa  with  maintaining 
the  Armed  Foroea,  oourta  would  construe  the 
Amendment  to  ezclea  tbe  word  "male"  from 
tbe  two  main  •ecUona  of  tbe  Act,  dealing 
with  registration  and  induction,  thereby  sub- 
jecting all  citizens  to  these  duties.  A  woman 
win   register  for  the   draft   at   tbe    age  of 


«lghte«B,  M  a  Btum  now  <1o«b.  She  wUl  then  be 
claMlfled  as  to  avallabUlty  for  induction  and 
training.  If  she  meets  tbe  physical  and  men- 
tal standards,  and  Is  not  eligible  for  any  ex- 
emptions or  deferments,  she  wUl  Join  men 
In  susceptibility  to  Induction.  The  statute 
dedarea  that  no  one  may  be  mducted  until 
shelter,  water,  heating,  and  lighting,  and 
medical  care  are  avaUable.  The  mUltary  wUl 
clearly  have  sufficient  time  during  the  period 
after  ratification  to  make  the  nxlnor  adapta- 
tions, such  as  the  expansion  of  gynecological 
services,  necessary  to  comply  with  the  statute. 
This  iB  particularly  true  since  the  eligibility 
of  women  wUl  not  neoeaaarUy  entail  an  In- 
creaae  In  the  number  of  persons  inducted. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  power 
to  set  the  standards  of  physical  and  mental 
fitness  which  aU  Inductees  must  meet.  A 
general  intelligence  test  is  used  to  determine 
mental  qualifications,  and  a  physical  exami- 
nation Is  given  to  check  the  general  state  of 
health  of  the  individual.  Under  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  all  the  standards  applied 
through  these  teats  will  have  to  be  neutral 
as  tMtween  the  sexes.  Horeover,  even  after 
the  physical  standards  have  been  made  uni- 
form for  both  sexes,  they  wUl  have  to  be 
scrutinized  carefuUy  to  assure  that  they  are 
related  to  the  appropriate  Jobs  and  functions 
and  do  not  operate  so  as  to  disqualify  more 
women  than  men.  Such  a  result  would  raise 
the  possibility  that  the  test,  though  neutral 
on  Its  face,  was  in  fact  being  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  women.  Achieving  this 
goal  oX  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  standards 
will  require  some  changes. 

First,  height  standards  wUl  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  the  dual  system  which  now  exists. 
At  present,  men  from  6'0'  to  6'8"  tall  are 
permitted  to  serve  as  enlisted  personnel  In 
the  Army  and  Air  Force;  the  range  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  from  6'0"  to  6*6". 
For  male  offlcers,  the  ratvge  of  permissible 
height  Is  from  5'0"  to  6'8"  in  all  services 
except  the  Army,  where  the  minimum  Is 
5'6".  Women  In  ail  services  and  in  all  ranks 
may  be  from  4'10"  to  CO"  tall.  Upon  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  same  mini- 
mum and  maximum  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  both  sexes.  Persons,  male  and  female,  up 
to  6*8"  (or  6'6")  would  be  accepted,  if  these 
remain  the  maximum  limits.  For  enlisted 
personnel,  the  services  could  retain  their 
current  minimum  for  m.en  of  6'0"  as  the 
uniform  standard,  or  adopt  the  lower  4'10" 
minimum  for  both  sexes.  But  If  the  Army 
retains  Its  S'S"  nUnimum  for  ofllcers.  it 
would  effectively  exclude  many  women,  and 
the  minimum  would  therefore  have  to  be 
shown  to  be  closely  Job-related  in  order  to 
stand. 

The  height-weight  correlations  for  the 
sexes  will  also  have  to  be  modified.  At  most 
heights  there  is  a  large  area  of  overlap  be- 
tween the  normal  weight  of  men  and 
women.  For  persons  above  or  below  this 
range,  an  evaluation  baaed  on  the  health 
of  tbe  individual  will  be  made.  Since  every 
inductee  receives  a  comprehensive  physical 
examlnatton,  this  will  entail  little  extra 
burden. 

The  same  principles  will  have  to  be  appUed 
to  the  intelligence  test.  At  present  men  and 
women  take  different  tests  for  enlistment; 
under  the  Amendment,  both  will  take  the 
same  test.  Similarly,  the  required  minimum 
score  wiU  be  the  same  for  both  sexes.  If  the 
test  currently  used  for  men  Is  administered 
to  women,  and  it  Is  shown  that  women  on 
the  whole  score  lower  on  it.  It  will  have  to 
be  demoiutrated  that  the  questions  do  test 
general  Intelligence  and  are  not  taken  solely 
from  area*  of  factual  knowledge  with  which 
moat  men  and  few  women  In  this  society  are 
trained  to  be  familiar. 

Most  of  the  deferments  and  exemptions 
from  military  service  could  easUy  be  adapted 
to  a  aex-neutral  system.  Women  ministers, 
consclentlo\ia  objectors,  and  state  leglalators 
will  be  treated  as  the  men  in  those  categories 


now  are.  Wonaen  doetots  and  dentlata  will  be 
subject  to  caU  under  tbe  oondltlnna  govetn- 
Ing  medical  and  dental  specialists.  Howaver, 
some  proTlalona  will  have  to  be  extended  or 
stricken.  Tbe  dependency  deienncnt  now  pro- 
vides that  "pcraona  in  a  status  with  reapeet 
to  persons  (otbSr  than  wives  alone,  excq;>t  in 
cases  of  extreme  hardalilp)  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  which  renders  their  defer- 
ment advisable"  may  be  deferred.  It  also 
states  that  the  President  may  provide  for  the 
deferment  of  persons  who  have  children,  or 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  they  maintain 
a  bona  fide  family  relationship  in  their 
homes.  This  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  married  person  with  a  child  will  gen- 
erally be  deferred. 

There  are  several  permissible  alternatives 
to  theae  deferment  i»t>viaions  under  the 
Equal  EUghts  Amendment.  Deferment  might 
be  extended  to  women,  so  that  neither  parent 
in  a  family  with  children  would  be  drafted. 
Alternatively,  the  section  could  provide  that 
one.  but  not  both,  of  the  parents  would  be 
deferred.  For  example,  whichever  parent  was 
called  first  might  be  eligible  for  aervloe;  tbe 
remaining  parent,  male  or  female,  would  be 
deferred.  A  third  pooslbUity  would  be  to  grant 
a  deferment  to  tbe  Individual  or  the  couple 
who  Is  responsible  for  child  care.  The  couple 
could  decide  which  one  was  going  to  perform 
this  function,  and  the  other  member  would 
be  liable  for  service.  In  a  one-parent  house- 
hold Congress  would  probably  defer  the 
parent. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  carries  very  dif- 
ferent and  significant  policy  implications  for 
family  structure  and  population  growth. 
Olven  current  draft  calls,  and  the  belief  that 
having  both  parents  present  la  beneficial  for 
the  children,  it  U  Ukely  that  both  parents  will 
be  deferred.  However,  Ck>ngreas  can  choose 
any  of  the  above  policies,  for  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  men  and  women. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  exempts  from  the 
draft  the  sole  surviving  aon  of  a  family  which 
has  lost  a  member,  male  or  female,  in  the 
service  of  the  cotmtry.  Under  tbe  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  this  exemption  for  men 
only  cannot  stand,  for  It  wUl  mean  drafting 
women  when  men  in  identical  circumBtauces 
are  excused.  The  reasons  for  tbe  exemption 
are  twofold.  One  Is  the  feeling  that  once  a 
family  has  lost  a  member,  or  several  mem- 
bers, it  cannot  be  asked  to  bear  a  final  loss. 
The  other  concern  Is  that  the  family  name 
and  line  be  preaerved.  Tbe  second  reason 
for  tbe  exemption  will  no  longer  be  permis- 
sible, becauae  It  results  In  discrimination 
against  women.  But  the  first  reason  does 
Justify  extending  the  exemption  to  women, 
for  the  purpose  Is  to  q>are  a  family  its  last 
chUd  subject  to  Induction.  Thus  the  sole 
surviving  child  will  be  exempt. 

The  computation  of  the  draft  quota  for  a 
given  area  Is  baaed  on  the  actual  number 
of  men  in  the  area  liable  for  training  but  not 
deferred  after  classUlcaUon.  When  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  becomes  operative 
tbe  number  of  women  avaUable  wlU  be  In- 
cluded in  the  pool  of  avaUable  registrants. 

Vhe  Selective  Service  Act  provides  for  tbe 
administration  of  the  draft  system  by  local 
and  appeal  draft  boards.  The  Act  explicitly 
states  that  no  citisen  shall  be  denied  mem- 
bership on  any  board  on  account  of  aex. 
However,  women  are  now  only  a  smaU  per- 
centage of  total  draft  board  meml>er8blp. 
Black  registrants  have  cbaUenged  their  In- 
duction on  almllar  facta,  claiming  tbat  they 
cannot  be  legally  Inducted  by  a  board  which 
Is  disproportionately  white  or  which  baa  no 
black  membera.  None  of  these  daims  baa  met 
with  aueeeas.  7%e  cbanoes  that  women  wUl 
be  excused  from  Induction  bacauae  of  tbe 
sexual  Imbalance  on  tba  boards  la  ttiarafara 
small.  Adoption  al  tbe  Equal  Bights  Ankend- 
ntent,  howeTcr,  will  nndoubtwUy  stlmnlats 
the  appolntmant  of  greater  numbns  of 
women  to  draft  boards. 
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It  U  poMlltl*  that  an  all  volustaar  army 
wtll  be  MteUiahad  in  tn*  TTnitMt  Statw  in 
tha  foroMMtbl*  future.  In  that  emit,  •quall- 
satlon  or  the  draft  beoomea  of  aoadamlo  in- 
tareat  only.  Even  If  the  volunteer  eyetam  were 
approved,  however,  the  draft  would  probably 
remain  in  effect  for  aome  yeara.  Mare  Impor- 
tant, under  either  ayatem  of  recmltment  the 
Equal  Rlghta  Amendment  will  require  a 
change  in  the  statue  of  women  in  the  mili- 
tary and  the  oondlttona  under  which  they 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rl£e  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  208  as  originally  intro- 
duced and  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

Last  year  on  the  10th  of  August  I  ex- 
pressed my  sincere  pleasure,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
for  many  years,  that  the  day  had  finally 
arrived  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  and  would  act  affirmatively 
with  regard  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
wcMnen  under  law.  I  expressed  my  re- 
luctance to  support  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge a  commlttoe  of  the  Congress 
from  further  consideration  of  such  an 
Important  amendment,  but  my  agree- 
ment with  the  gentlewoman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mrs.  OsirrrrHs)  that  47  years  was 
long  enough  to  consider  any  ineasure. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  be- 
lieved then  as  I  believe  now  that  this 
amendment  should  not  be  necessary.  I 
believe  the  Constitution  already  pro- 
vides for  equal  rights  imder  law,  and 
that  much  of  the  discrimination  which 
we  must  all  acknowledge  Is  suffered  by 
American  women  results  more  from 
male  prejudice  and  pride  than  from  law. 
Yet  there  are  areas  In  law  where  dis- 
tinctions based  on  sex  still  exist,  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  as  origi- 
nally proposed  will  serve  either  to  in- 
validate these  laws  or  to  extend  them 
equally  to  men  and  women. 

We  all  know  of  Instances  where  laws 
place  special  restriction  on  women  with 
respect  to  hours  of  work  and  weight- 
lifting  on  the  job.  We  also  know  of  pro- 
hibition of  the  employment  of  women 
In  certain  occupations,  of  dual  pay 
schedules  in  public  schools,  or  of  higher 
academic  standards  for  women  In  cer- 
tain occupations  than  for  men  doing 
virtually  Identical  work.  In  some  of  our 
States  we  even  have  stiffer  criminal  pen- 
alties for  women  offenders  than  for  men 
commlttiing  the  same  crime.  And  so  the 
list  goes. 

Many  of  these  laws  have  evolved  be- 
cause we  men  have  sought  to  protect 
our  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  We  have  traditionally  con- 
sidered ourselves  the  providers  and  the 
women  as  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our 
widows.  In  the  almost  200  years  since 
our  Nation  was  formed,  we  have  never 
legally  acknowledged  any  other  status 
for  women  than  tiiat  of  participants  In 
such  family  units. 

All  of  us  know  that  today  the  working- 
woman  Is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
The  rights  of  value  to  her  are  the  same 
rights  that  are  Important  to  all  of  us,  the 
rights  to  a  Job,  a  promotion,  a  pension, 
to  social  security,  to  all  of  the  fringe 
benefits  of  any  job.  The  worklngwoman 
may  be  a  young  woman  not  yet  a  part  of 
a  family  unit,  a  married  woman  provld- 
hiK  supplemental  Income  for  herself  and 


her  family,  or  a  single  woman  or  widow 
dependent  only  on  hersdf .  But  the  laws 
we  have  ptMsed  In  our  desire  to  protect 
our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  children, 
limit  her  hours,  the  tjrpe  of  work  she  can 
do.  the  pay  she  can  receive,  and.  In  effect, 
her  ability  to  provide  for  herself  and  her 
dependents  In  the  same  way  a  man  can. 
Both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  over  the  past  few  years 
taken  steps  toward  reducing  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  Recent  Court  cases 
have  also  resulted  in  decisions  that  have 
tended  to  eliminate  some  unfair  dis- 
crimination by  employers.  So,  If  women 
waited  long  enough,  they  might  at  some 
point  in  the  distant  future  find  that  an 
amendment  to  guarantee  them  equal 
rights  would  be  unnecessary.  But  they 
waited  50  years  to  secure  adoption  of  the 
19th  amendment  and  the  vote,  and  they 
have  already  waited  47  years  for  the 
guarantee  of  equal  rights.  I  believe  they 
have  waited  long  enough,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  adoption  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208  as  originally  proposed. 

It  is  discouraging  that,  even  after  we 
in  the  House  acted  on  this  legislation  last 
year,  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
final  congressional  approval  of  this 
amendment.  By  vote  of  346  to  15,  we 
passed  the  resolution  last  August,  only  to 
see  It  die  without  action  in  the  other 
body.  And  now  this  year  we  are  again 
called  upon  to  overrule  the  majority  of 
our  committee  colleagues,  who  insist  that 
many  of  the  most  discriminatory  provi- 
sions of  law  be  retained  in  the  Interest 
of  protecting  "health  and  safety"  of  our 
women,  or  of  relieving  them  of  responsi- 
bility for  military  service.  In  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  women  they  seek  to 
protect  that  they  neither  desire  nor  seek 
that  protection.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
the  language  of  ttiis  amendment  will 
prevent  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
physical  differences  between  men  and 
women.  The  physical  requirements  of  the 
draft  already  eliminate  many  men,  and 
would  of  certainty  eliminate  either  the 
man  or  woman  who  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  deiiendent  children.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  these  so-called  safeguards 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  originally  proposed,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendments  and  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
of  providing  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women  has  concerned  Congress  for  many 
years.  Hopefully,  the  action  which  is 
being  taken  on  the  floor  today  will  lead 
to  final  and  fair  resolution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Tliat  there  Is  discrimination  because 
of  sex  is  not  disputed.  That  this  Is  wrong 
likewise  Is  not  disputed.  The  conflict 
arises  on  how  far  the  Congress  should 
go  In  providing  legal  proteAlon  for  the 
rights  of  women. 

In  every  debate.  Members  of  this  body 
rise  to  point  up  the  pitfalls  and  short- 
comings of  various  proposals  which  have 
come  before  us.  Sometimes  these  well- 
intentioned  Members  are  chastized  and 
labeled  as  opponents  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  this  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  I  believe  those  who  rise 
to  discuss  the  harm  they  see  contained  in 


a  given  bill  are  seeking  to  do  a  service 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Natioo.  eqw- 
cially  in  this  case,  to  the  women  of 
America  whom  we  are  striving  to  make 
equal  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  protect  on 
the  other  just  as  we  seek  to  protect  aU 
citizens.  We  shotild  consider  all  aspects 
of  this  important  question,  but  we  shoukl 
also  pass  a  bill  and  move  along  with  the 
business  of  providing  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  America 
truly  Is  the  land  of  equality  for  all.  Equal 
pay  for  equal  work  is  today  but  a  goal 
and  not  a  reality.  Equality  in  job  con- 
sideration Is  yet  to  be  achieved.  Equal 
protection  under  the  law  thus  far  has 
eluded  us. 

But  we  are  trying  and  we  must  c<a)- 
tinue  to  try  to  reach  the  optimum  In  the 
law — a  statute  which  Is  equal  to  all  while 
protecting  all.  I  know  the  Congress  Is 
seeking  to  reach  that  goal,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  today's  effort  we  will 
have  the  best  approach  which  thus  far 
has  been  offered  toward  this  goal.  It  Is 
time  to  pass  a  resolution  on  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women  and  I  trust  that 
today  we  shall  take  a  long  awaited  and 
Important  step  forward  toward  the  goal. 

I,  for  one.  Intend  to  continue  to  work 
toward  achieving  equality  between  the 
sexes  through  law.  In  this  spirit  of  true 
cooperation,  tiiat  goal  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
for  men  and  women.  It  is  truly  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  Congress  hu  delayed  so 
long  In  ensuring  constitutional  equality 
for  women  and  in  providing  women,  for 
the  first  time,  with  protection  against 
laws  and  government  practices  that  are 
discriminatory.  The  equal  rights  amend- 
ment has  been  Introduced  In  every  Con- 
gress since  1923  and  has  been  generally 
ignored  until  last  summer,  when  the 
House  overwhelmingly  adopted  Repre- 
sentative Qi-ifaths"  resolution;  unfor- 
tunately It  failed  to  reach  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote.  Now  again,  we  have  the 
chance  to  see  to  it  that  women's  equality 
is  assured  In  the  law  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

I  voted  last  siunmer  for  this  equal 
rights  amendment.  There  exists  some 
concern  now  among  proponents  of  the 
Wiggins  amendment  that  such  a  straight- 
forward declaration  of  equal  rights  for 
women  might  be  Interpreted  in  a  manner 
adverse  to  women's  mterests.  This  argu- 
ment seems  contrived,  however,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  testimony  heard  be- 
fore the  committee,  which  envisioned  lit- 
tle danger  from  this  angle.  I  believe  that 
more  damage  will  be  done  to  the  Interests 
of  women  In  equality  by  Including  the 
qualifying  language  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment  provisions  than  might  con- 
ceivably be  done  if  It  is  otnitted.  The 
administration  has  already  testified  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  without  these 
qualifying  provisions.  And  even  those  wit- 
nesses who  represented  women's  groups 
in  opposition  to  Mrs.  ORirrrrHs'  proposals 
testified  that  they  did  not  advocate  plac- 
ing In  our  Constitution  the  qualified  form 
of  equality  embodied  In  the  Wiggins 
amendment. 

I  strongly  believe  that  equality  is  a  con- 
cept which  cannot  be  diluted.  Onoe  even 
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the  slightest  of  qualifications  Is  attached 
the  word  becomes  meaningless  and  the 
system  of  democracy  founded  on  this 
principle  Is  therewith  diminished.  Hear- 
ings held  on  the  equal  rights  amendment 
established  beyond  dispute  that  women 
as  a  group  are  the  victims  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  discriminatory  laws  which  would 
be  sanctioned  and  In  some  cases  actually 
even  enliu^red  under  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment. Such  open-ended  language  permit- 
ting discrimination  when  related  to  the 
protection  of  women's  health  and  safety 
is  certainly  a  large  step  backward  from 
the  outright  proliibltion  against  discrim- 
ination imder  title  7  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Indeed,  the  differential  between  the 
salaries  paid  men  and  those  paid  women 
is  progressively  widening;  in  1955  the 
woman's  median  wage  was  63.9  percent 
of  the  man's,  while  today  it  Is  reduced  to 
58.2  percent.  How  has  it  happened  that 
the  median  income  of  a  woman  with  a 
master's  degree  is  $55  less  than  that  of  a 
man  who  lias  only  a  high  school  di- 
ploma? Laws  purporting  to  "protect  the 
health  and  safety"  of  individuals  have 
been  the  basis  throughout  history  for 
discriminatory  practices.  It  is  now  time 
that  we  squarely  face  the  loopholes  that 
the  Wiggins  amendment  language  rep- 
resents and  eliminate  them  with  the 
elimination  of  the  Wiggins  amendment. 
On  final  passage  I  will  only  vote  for  a 
bill  which  contains  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  its  pristine  form  without 
limitations  of  any  kind.  There  can  be  no 
equality  but  that  which  is  without  qual- 
ification. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ti-ust  I  will  not  be  accused  of  being  a 
"male  supremacist"  because  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  so-called  equal  rights 
amendment.  Many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
some  of  my  constituents  also,  may  feel 
my  vote  is  a  wrong  one  from  one  stand- 
point or  another,  but  all  of  them  know 
from  my  record  during  nearly  20  years 
in  Congress  that  I  have  always  worked 
for  and  voted  for  legislation  to  provide 
women  with  equal  opportunities  in  em- 
ployment, including  the  professions,  for 
equal  educational  opportunities,  and  for 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  certainly  In- 
tend to  continue  those  efforts  to  buttress 
the  rights  of  women  to  contribute  in 
every  possible  way  to  the  world  In  which 
we  live,  without  discriminatian. 

But  I  cannot  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would — In  pursuit  of 
the  objective  of  overturning  a  few 
archaic  State  laws  which  are  undoubt- 
edly already  unconstitutional — destroy 
the  power  of  the  Congress  or  of  any 
State  legislature  or  local  governing  body 
to  pass  any  law  which  differentiates  in 
any  way  between  nmles  and  females. 

If  a  particular  law  which  contains  dis- 
criminatory provisions  based  on  sex  Is 
unreasonable,  as  some  of  them  certainly 
are.  then  the  answer  Is  to  repeal  that 
law  or  amend  It  or  have  It  thrown  out 
in  the  ooiuts. 

The  claim  Is  made  that  either  of 
these  ptroceesM  takes  too  long.  When 
did  amending  the  Constitution  become  a 
shortcut  to  amending  a  State  or  local 
law? 

The  truer  explanation.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  that  it  Is  easier  to  convince  the  over- 


whelmingly male  Congress  and  legida- 
tures  to  strike  a  gallant  blow  for  women 
by  prcrfeeslng  to  be  for  equal  rights 
than  it  Is  to  sell  those  same  men  on  the 
merits  of  treating  women  fairly  in  sub- 
stantive legislation. 

The  scholarly  legal  arguments  to  which 
we  have  been  treated  dining  this  de- 
bate— and  in  the  millions  of  words  writ- 
ten and  spoken  on  the  subject  of  this 
legislation  over  many  decades — make  it 
clear  that  respected  legal  experts  differ 
deeply  and  vigorously  and  even  bitterly 
over  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
language  of  this  amendment  if  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will,  we  are  told,  strike  down  a  law 
in  Idaho  which  extends  preference  to 
men  over  women  in  the  executorship  of 
estates  of  Interstate  decedents.  Why 
cannot  the  women  of  Idaho  persuade 
or  force  the  Idaho  Legislature  to  stop 
such  nonsense?  The  issue  Is  now  in  the 
courts,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
figure  out  how  the  Suco'eme  Court  could 
consider  this  a  reasonable  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  women.  Is  this  pending 
case  a  reason  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion? I  think  not. 

■EPORT   OF   NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON   THI 
BTATIT8     or     WOMKN 

One  of  the  most  useful  projects  ever 
undertaken  in  the  realm  of  women's 
rights  was  the  creation  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kermedy  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
headed  by  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
imtil  her  death,  vsith  Esther  Peterson 
as  its  executive  vice  chairman  and  prin- 
cipal administrative  officer.  Out  of  the 
work  of  this  Commission  came  numer- 
ous intelligent  and  well  thoi^t  out — 
thoroughly  argued  out — prc^xisals  for 
improving  the  condition  and  status  and 
dignity  and  opportunities  of  women  in 
the  United  States.  The  Equal  Pay  Act 
and  the  prohibitions  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  against  sex  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment were  direct  outgrowths  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

But  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  did  not  call  for  an 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Instead,  it  said  the  worthwhile 
objectives  of  such  an  amendment  could 
already  be  achieved  through  court  ac- 
tion. The  members  of  that  distinguished 
Commission  included,  at  the  time  of  Its 
final  report,  such  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans as  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  W.  Will&rd 
Wirtz.  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman,  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  Anthony  J.  Celebresze,  John  W. 
Macy,  Jr.,  Senators  QKoaGS  Aucxn  and 
Maureen  Neuberger,  Representative 
EDrrH  Orken.  Mrs.  Ellen  Boddy,  I>r.  Mary 
I.  Bunting,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Callahan.  Dr. 
Henry  David.  Miss  Dorothy  Height.  Miss 
Margaret  Rickey.  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Hymes. 
Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Wedel.  William  P. 
Schnltaler,  Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard A.  Lester.  Bliss  Margaret  Mealey, 
Norman  Nicholson,  Miss  Marguerite  Ra- 
walt,  and  Mrs.  Peterson., 

Some  of  them  were,  and  are  now, 
strong  supporters  of  the  equal  rights 
amendnvvit  The  Commission,  however, 
I  repeat,  old  not  support  it. 

The  Commission  report  stated  in  this 
connection: 

Since  the  Oommlwlon  la  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  now  embodies  equality 


of  rights  for  men  and  women,  m  oooeluide 
that  a  oc»ietltutlaiua  amentfment  need  not 
now  be  aought  in  order  to  eatabUsh  this 
principle.  But .  Judicial  clarification  is  im- 
perative in  drder  that  remaining  amblgui- 
tlee  with  respect  to  the  opcffUtutlonal  ppo- 
tection  of  women's  rlghta  be  eliminated. 

Saily  and  definitive  court  pronounce- 
ment, particularly  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
urgently  needed  with  raganl  to  the  validity 
of  the  5  th  and  16th  Amendments  of  laws  and 
ofllcial  practices  discrUnlnatlng  against 
women  to  the  end  that  the  principle  of 
equality  be  firmly  established  in  constitu- 
tional doctrine. 

Accordingly,  Interested  grmipe  Aould  give 
high  priority  to  bringing  under  court  re- 
view cases  mvolvlng  lawa  and  practlceB 
which  dlacrlinlnate  against  womm.  At  the 
same  time,  appropriate  Federal.  State  and 
local  officials  In  all  branches  of  govemment 
should  be  urged  to  ecrutlnlze  carefully  thoae 
laws,  regulations  and  practices  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  aez  to  determine 
whether  they  are  Justifiable  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  oocidltl<Hu  and  to  the  end  of 
removing  archaic  standards  irtilch  today  op- 
erate as  dlacrlmlnatary.  The  CommlssloD 
commends  and  enoourages  continued  eSorts 
on  the  pert  of  all  Intereeted  groups  in  edu- 
cating the  public  and  in  urging  prompt  ac- 
tion and  action  within  the  Judicial,  Execu- 
tive, and  Legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  end  that  full  equality  may  be- 
come a  reality. 

THE  DRATT  IBS17K 

Some  of  the  communications  I  have 
received  on  this  issue  pimwrt  to  tell  me 
that  women  do  not  wish  to  ccmtinue  to  be 
exempt  from  the  military  draft,  and  that 
therefore  the  equal  rights  amendment 
should  be  iDassed  in  order  to  enaUe  wom- 
en to  share  in  this  responsibility  equally 
with  men.  I  am  not  aware  of  smy  great 
sm^e  in  interest  among  young  wcMnen  in 
serving  in  combat  roles  in  the  military 
service — roles  for  which  they  cannot  now 
volimteer — but  if  this  is  the  case,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  amend  the  draft  law,  not  the 
Constitution,  in  order  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

I  cannot  imagine  very  many  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  ready  to 
vote  for  the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
ing ready  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would 
make  young  women  eligilide  for  the  draft 
on  an  equal  basis  with  young  men. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  the  main  issue  or 
the  only  issue  Involved  in  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  think  it  is.  But  it 
is  typical  of  the  thinking  behind  the 
amendment  that  because  it  is  hard  to 
change  some  laws  to  which  many  wom- 
en— or  all  w<»nen — might  object,  that  we 
should  therefore  change  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  trouble  in  my  view  is  that  m 
changing  the  Constitution  we  would  be 
prohibiting  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures and  other  ofllcial  bodies  from 
legislating  on  any  Issue  which  recognises 
an  inherent  difference  between  men  and 
women. 

DZfTKRXNCCB  BO  XXISr 

I  happen  to  think  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate, recognisable,  legal  differences  be- 
tween the  roles  of  mm  and  women  ta 
our  society — not  so  much  In  our  economy 
anymore,  thanks  to  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  dlaerlmlnatkin  against 
women  In  nmdoyment  and  in  pay.  fbxt 
there  are  differences  between  male  and 
female  roles  In  our  society,  and  I  hope 
there  always  are. 
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IndlTldual  women  have  supiiorted  hus- 
bands in  Indolence  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
prof  eeslonftl  education  or  in  the  arts  and 
literature,  and  individual  women  have 
that  rlcht,  including  the  rlsht  to  support 
the  children,  too.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
see — and  to  vote  for — a  conBtltutional 
amendment  which  would  require  all 
women  to  be  equedly  obligated  with  their 
husbands  to  support  the  family,  even 
though  mllll<Hi8  of  women  may  chooee  to 
do  so. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  all  of  our 
social  problems  is  the  disregard  by  mil- 
lions of  American  men  of  their  obliga- 
tions for  the  support  of  their  families, 
even  under  the  threat  of  prosecution.  If 
the  ConstitutliHi  makes  it  impossible  for 
our  courts  to  punish  a  deserting  father 
for  failure  to  at  least  try  to  support  his 
children,  this  process  of  family  dlalnte- 
gration  will  accelerate  and  throw  millions 
of  additicmal  children  onto  the  pubic  wel- 
fare rolls  and  into  institutions. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  do  not  pretend 
to  imderstand  all  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  more  I  read  legal 
briefs  OD  the  subject,  the  more  confused 
I  become.  But  I  am  confident  that  any  of 
the  remaining  and  obsolete  State  laws 
which  differentiate  between  men  and 
women  to  the  dlisadvantage  of  women  in 
those  States  can  be  struck  down  imder 
existing  constitutional  provisions,  or  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  changing  State 
laws. 

But  the  questiton  in  each  instance  Is 
whether  the  distinction  In  law  between 
men  and  women  is  a  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable one.  If  it  is  a  reasonable  one, 
then  we  would  not  preclude  the  States 
from  making  their  own  determinations. 

KLKCTXMO    WOMXir   TO    MAJOB   OFTXCX 

No  constitutional  change  is  going  to  as- 
sure women  an  equal  (H>portunlty  to  get 
elected  to  any  office,  although  any  womsm 
can  now  run  for  any  office.  All  of  the 
women  who  have  made  or  attempted  to 
make  a  career  of  elective  office  know  how 
difficult  it  was  to  win  the  nomination  of 
their  respective  parties  for  any  major  of- 
fice. So  this  amendment  would  not  in- 
crease by  an  lota  the  membership  of 
women  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  the  Senate,  or  the  list  of  Ctovemors. 

Women  can  hold  these  offices,  and  the 
rank  of  general  or  admiral,  and  can  serve 
in  any  appointive  office.  But  until  women 
get  out  and  battle  for  their  rights  under 
existing  law.  the  discriminations  im- 
doubtedly  will  persist — any  constitutional 
amendment  notwithstanding. 

PKOTBCTIVB   LAWS 

The  so-called  protective  labor  laws 
which  many  women  find  burdensome  to 
their  ambitions  in  business  life  were  en- 
acted primarily  to  protect  the  life-giving 
role  of  women.  Many  of  these  laws  are 
outmoded,  but  not  all  of  them  by  any 
means.  I  think  each  of  those  laws  should 
be  attacked  on  its  own  merits  or  lack  of 
them.  But  if  we  remove  the  power  to  dif- 
ferentiate in  any  law,  the  good  protec- 
tive labor  laws  are  struck  down  equally 
with  the  bad,  and  this  I  do  not  support. 

As  a  woman,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
enjoy  being  in  the  position  of  staiKllng  as 
perhaps  the  only  woman  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  oppose  a  pr(n>osal  os- 


tensibly intended  to  help  all  women.  AU 
11  of  us  here  In  the  House  can  fight  our 
own  battles,  and  have  had  to  do  so.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  must  tmdti  vote  for  what  our 
c<»isclenoes  dictate.  Perttaps  I  am  old 
fashioned,  but  as  loog  as  women  have  full 
rights  equally  with  men  to  pursue  any 
careers  for  which  the^  feel  qualified,  and 
the  legal  dlscrtmlnatloos  which  still  exist 
are  subject  to  attack  in  the  leglalatiires 
and  in  otu-  courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support  a 
proposal  to  take  away  from  all  women  the 
protections  which  reasonable  men  and 
women  consider  rettsonable  protections 
for  women. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  impose  by  State  law  a  preference  for 
men  over  women  in  the  executorship  of 
estates,  I  do  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
impose  by  State  law  a  higher  obligation 
upon  men  than  ui>on  their  wives  for  the 
support  of  children. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  dis- 
criminate against  single  women  in  the 
benefits  available  under  the  social  secu- 
rity laws.  But  I  do  think  it  is  sometimes 
reasonable  to  set  a  limit  under  the  laws 
on  the  number  of  hours  a  woman  can 
work  in  certain  occupations,  or  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  s>ie  should  be  required  to 
lift,  or  to  maintain  a  preference — all 
things  being  equal — for  custody  of  minor 
children. 

In  all  these  situations,  however,  un- 
reasonable distinctions  can  be  overcome 
by  legislation  or  by  litigation. 

POWU  TO  OVnTUKN  BAD   LAWS 

Amending  the  Constitution  should  be 
reserved  for  those  circumstances  in 
which  legal  distinctions  become  intoler- 
able and  are  not  susceptible  to  correc- 
tion in  any  other  way.  Prior  to  the  19th 
amendment,  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nations in  most  State  laws  against  the 
opportunity  of  women  to  vote  was  not 
achievable  in  those  States  because  only 
men  voted  and  they  did  not  want  to 
share  the  benefits  of  full  citizenship. 
That  is  no  longer  an  excuse  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  any  oppressive  State 
law  discriminating  against  women. 
Women  can  vote  now  on  an  equal  basis. 
They  can  vote  freely.  And  they  have 
tremendous  power  at  the  polls  when  they 
choose  to  use  it. 

What  is  the  matter  with  women  in 
any  State  who  permit  a  State  law  to 
remain  on  the  books  which  Is  clearly 
discriminatory?  Missouri  has  no  such 
laws.  Our  women  were  Instrumental  in 
eliminating  them.  I  suggest  the  women 
of  other  States  do  likewise. 

Since  women  in  all  States  have  this 
opportunity,  and  can  persuade  reasonable 
citizens — male  and  female — of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause,  I  oppose  the  use 
of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  this 
debate  which  would  prohibit  reasonable 
men  and  women  from  having  in  their 
laws,  at  any  level,  any  reasonable  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  women,  from 
the  draft  laws  to  the  laws  dealing  with 
physical  differences  between  the  sexes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone  in 
this  body  who  would  deny  that  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  very  serious  undertaking — holding 
consequences  which  may.  In  our  time,  be 
unknown.  An  amendment  to  the  Consti- 


tuttoa  represents  an  expression  of  n»< 
tlonal  commitment  and  historically  hM 
only  been  undertaken  when  fundamental 
changes  in  the  basic  goveming  values  of 
this  Nation  have  been  deemed  naocssary. 

As  long  as  we  permit  basic  laws  to  re- 
main on  the  books  which  have  relegated 
a  class  of  people  to  second-class  dtisen- 
shlp.  our  governing  values  must  be  chal- 
lenged. If  we  permit  legal,  arbitrary  dis* 
crimination  on  grounds  other  than  indi- 
vidual merit,  the  oppressed  will  legiti- 
mately demand  fundamental  change. 
Women  have  been  redegated  to  second- 
class  citizenship.  Women  have  been  dis- 
criminated against.  It  is  far  past  time  to 
make  a  national  commitment  to  allow 
women  the  same  basic  rights  enjoyed  by 
men. 

In  1970,  350  Members  of  this  body  de- 
clared their  support  for  a  constituticHud 
amendment  providing  that — 

KquAUty  of  rights  under  th«  Uw  sball  not 
b«  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  BtatM 
or  by  any  State  on  sccount  of  sex. 

Yet,  ironically,  we  are  back  today  to 
determine  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  sustain  that  conmiltment 
or  whether  it  will  revert  to  a  perpetuation 
of  a  pervasive  sex  discrimination  in  the 
name  of  "promoting  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people." 

Nothing  would  be  so  patronizing  to  the 
women  of  America  as  the  adoption  of  the 
Wiggins  amendment.  The  amendment, 
carefully  couched  in  diversionary  rhet- 
oric, can  only  completely  tmdercut  the 
basic  values  sought  by  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  continue  a  dual  system 
of  equality  in  this  country. 

The  committee  amendment  proposes 
to  continue  the  draft  exemption  for 
women  and  authorize  protective  labor 
laws.  I  would  make  two  brief  observa- 
tions on  these  points. 

My  Icng-standlng  opposition  to  the 
draft  Is  well  docimiented.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  place  in  a  free  society  for 
compulsory  military  service.  However,  as 
long  as  this  country  maintains  a  system 
of  compulsory  mUltary  service,  and  as 
long  as  it  chooses  to  engage  In  a  military 
policy  CXI  behalf  of  its  citizens,  all  citi- 
zens should  have  the  obligation  to  serve 
and  the  right  to  refuse  to  serve.  Equality 
of  rights  means  that  you  participate  in 
the  rights,  benefits  and  the  obligations  of 
full  citlzensliip.  To  be  expected  to  do  less 
Is  to  be  less  than  a  fiill  citizen. 

Classification  by  sex  for  reasons 
than  those  physical  characteristics 
unique  to  only  one  sex,  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  individual  abilities.  Further,  the 
protection  offered  by  this  amendment 
places  the  decision  as  to  whether  dif- 
ferentiation is  Justified  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  State  legislatures  and  courts 
wiilch  have  maintained  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  discrimination. 

We  cannot  keep  an  oppressed  people 
down  forever.  Just  as  black  Americans 
fought  and  continue  to  fight  for  the 
equality  due  them  as  citizens  and  human 
Ijeings.  so  now  do  women  demand  that 
equality.  Women  are  citizens  without  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  They  are  hu- 
man beings  without  the  demonstration 
of  total  respect  that  full  equality  brings. 

Equality  with  qualification  is  a  sham. 
It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  this  body  is  mandated  to 
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uphold.  Nottdar  short  of  total  eonality  of 
il^ts  for  an  IndlTldnals— one  system  of 
equality  for  all— Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Cbalnnan.  X  would  like  to  eqwdal- 
ly  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KDWASoe)  for  his  persever- 
ance in  giddlng  this  constitutional 
amendment  through  his  subcommittee, 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  today.  I  trust  that  history  will  re- 
cord his  role  in  terms  of  the  success  of 
this  effort. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fhmly 
believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shoidd  be  amended  only 
when  a  matter  of  broad  and  fundamental 
principle  is  at  stake,  llie  matter  we  are 
considering  today — the  extension  to 
women  of  equal  rights  under  the  law — 
is  such  a  principle. 

Discrimination  against  women  is  deep- 
ly entrenched  in  the  United  States  and 
flourishes  in  both  our  social  and  legal 
spheres,  a  fact  which  many  opponents  of 
the  equal  rii^ts  amendment  acknowl- 
edge when  they  argue  that  its  jSassage 
would  cause  fundamental  changes  in  our 
national  life  and  institutions.  History  has 
shown  us  that  any  system  which  confers 
benefits  or  imjDoses  obligations  on  the 
basis  of  such  things  as  race,  creed,  color 
or  sex  inevitably  is  rQiresdve.  Tliose  who 
wield  the  greater  influence  in  formicat- 
ing the  law  have  Invariably  found  it  hard 
to  resist  fgihandng  their  poslUon  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  change  this 
pattern  by  requiring  a  broad  national 
commitment  to  the  Ideal  of  equaU^  be- 
tween the  sexes  under  the  law  is  evident 

To  qualify  "equality."  as  the  Wiggins 
amendment  would  do,  would  run  coimter 
to  the  basic  principle  of  democracy  that 
is  enshrined  in  the  equal  protection  dause 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution. Differentiatlan  on  the  basis  of 
sex  must  be  totally  precluded  regardless 
of  whether  a  legislature  or  a  court  con- 
siders such  a  classification  to  be  "rea- 
sonable," "healthy,"  or  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  The  decision  to  make 
all  forms  of  discrimination  lUefi»l  must 
be  final  and  not  subject  to  relitigation. 

Supporters  of  the  Wiggins  amendment 
point  out  that  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  require  conscription  of  both 
men  and  women  Insofar  as  each  individ- 
ual met  minimum  physical  qualifications. 
However,  even  if  we  ignore  the  very  good 
possibility  that  the  draft  may  be  done 
away  with  before  the  amendment  is  en- 
forced, we  need  not  regard  the  idea  of 
women  in  military  service  as  a  revolu- 
tionary concept.  Women  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  have  contributed 
to  the  military  defense  of  their  coxmtries. 
and  drafting  women  will  make  them 
equally  eligible  for  the  beneflto  of  serv- 
ice—Job training  and  experience,  vet- 
erans benefits  and  participation  as  equals 
in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Suinwrters  of  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment express  fears  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  In  invalldatinc  an  "protec- 
tive" legislation  which  differentiates  be- 
tween workers  on  the  basis  of  sex,  wUI 
ultimately  harm  women.  Hof«e?er.  whm 
labor  laws  that  apply  only  to  women  are 
examined  closely.  It  becomes  clear  that 


they  do  not  psovlde  any  meaningful 
proteetkm  at  aU.  These  laws  are  either 
vestlies  of  Iftigttah  common  law  under 
which  wooMn  were  considered  ehattels. 
or  ate  designed  spedfleaUy  to  mvvent 
women  from  oompetbig  with  men  f  w 
Jobs  in  certain  industries.  For  instance, 
laws  against  working  at  night  do  not 
Wir  to  ttii^hone  openion  or  nunes. 
Jobs  which  have  traditionally  been  dele- 
gated to  women  and  which  few  men  have 
an  interest  in  competing  for.  However, 
such  laws  are  lik^  to  prevent  a  woman 
from  getting  a  Job  on  the  night  shift 
In  a  foundry.  Lsglslatures  should  address 
themselVM  to  the  tadc  ctf  providing  pro- 
tection and  Improved  working  conditions 
for  aU  wocters,  regardless  of  sex. 

Many  of  those  opposed  to  passing  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  Its  pure  form 
have  argued  that  it  will  force  the  sexual 
integration  of  such  things  as  public  rest- 
rooms.  Sleeping  quarters  In  prisons  and 
universities,  hospital  rooms,  and  Army 
barracks.  This  simply  is  not  true.  Tte 
eqiud  rights  amendment  wiU  be  only  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  and  woOld.  of 
course,  be  construed  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  entire  Constituti<m.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  not  nullify 
other  rights  which  the  Coinstitutian 
guarantees,  including  our  right  to  pri- 
vacy. We  must  not  let  ridiculous  "scare 
tactics"  cloud  the  real  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  Is  to  guarantee  for 
men  and  wtmen  equal  protection  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  AHftHnytl^yn  of 
sex  discrimination  will  be  realized  nei- 
ther easily  nor  quickly,  for  it  is  too  deeply 
imbedded  in  our  culture.  However,  if  we 
are  to  attempt  to  grant  to  all  IndivldualB 
the  right  to  develop  their  fuU  ixttential 
and  exercise  full  f reed<Mn  of  choice,  then 
we  must  at  least  move  to  dispel  institu- 
tional and  legal  discriminations  which 
stand  in  thdr  way.  The  equal  lights 
amendment  provides  us  with  the  mecha- 
nism needed  to  do  this,  and  hopefully, 
may  eventually  cause  each  of  us  to  re- 
examine the  behavior  patterns  which 
have  resulted  in  sexual  bias. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  208  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Wiggins  amendment 
The  debate  on  the  question  of  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  has  produced 
several  interesting  but  Insupportable 
arguments  against  full  equality  for 
women. 

It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that 
women  are,  and  should  continue  to  be, 
protected  by  labor  laws  reetrlctdng  some- 
what the  types  of  Jobs  women  may  do  and 
the  hours  they  may  work.  If  these  so- 
caUed  protective  laws  really  worked  to 
protect  women,  are  we  to  assume  that 
women  would  seek  or  accept  Jobs  involv- 
ing the  lifting  of  weights  heavier  than 
they  could  handle  or  requiring  excessive 
woridng  hours?  Our  laws  assume  that 
men  can  rationally  decide  whether  a  job 
requires  too  much  of  ttam.  Why  do  they 
assume  that  women  cannot  make  the 
same  dedslcn?  The  fact  is  that  these  laws 
protect  certain  Jobs  tot  wmx  and  prevent 
competition  for  those  Jobs  by  women  who 
could  do  the  idtt  equally  w«lL  It  la  time 
to  reject  the  paternalistic  attitode  whkh 
underlies  the  provision  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment  which  saves  the  so-caUed 


protective  legislation.  Women  are  quite 
capable  of  recognising  the  Uoalts  of  tbetar 
Idvysieal  strvigth  and  of  dentdlng  what 
type  of  work  they  desire  to  perform. 

The  otho'  provision  of  the  Wiggins 
amendment  is  designed  to  continue  the 
exemption  of  women  from  the  military 
draft.  It  is  ludicrous  to  argue  that  women 
are  incapalde  of  polonnlng  military 
duty,  including  duty  in  combat  areas. 
Women  have  served  the  Isradi  army  waiL 
More  importantly,  women  who  have  sup- 
ported this  restdtttlcok  understand  and 
recognize  that  with  increased  rights  wlU 
come  increased  re^Mnslhilltles.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  laboring  for  years  to  make 
the  military  draft  more  equitable.  It  wlU 
never  be  equitable  as  long  as  we  oontlniis 
arbitrarily  to  exempt  women.  No  one  has 
or  would  argue  that  the  military  should 
be  required  to  use  womai  to  perform 
duties  beyond  their  capabUitiee.  but  their 
sex  should  not  bar  them  from  service  or 
be  the  scde  cteterminant  ot  the  type  of 
service  which  would  be  required.  Open- 
ing voluntary  mllitaiy  service  to  women 
on  an  equal  basis  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  making  them  eligible 
for  benefits  of  military  swice  such  as 
Job  training,  educattonal  assistance,  OI 
locms,  and  preference  for  Oovemment 
Jobs. 

Women  have  made  some  gains  imder 
tlUe  Vn  of  the  CivU  BigbU  Act.  They 
have  been  entering  the  professlanB  in 
ever-increasing  numbers.  They,  like  other 
minorities,  have  found  that  rights  wbk±. 
are  not  granted  must  be  donanded.  They 
have  not  been  and  wiU  not  be  fooled  by 
the  Wiggins  amendment  which  destroys 
the  very  essence  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  re- 
ject the  Wiggins  amendment  and  to  vote 
in  favor  of  true  equal  rights  under  the 
law  for  women. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  a  most  necessary 
and  long-overdne  piece  of  legislatloa  that 
we  consider  hoe  today.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  206.  the  equal 
rights  amendment. 

Kv«r  since  this  country  was  formed,  the 
stroigth  of  our  great  Nation  has  rested 
on  the  principle  of  Individuality: 
throughout  our  history  we  have  time  and 
again  aflSimed  the  basic  right  of  each  in- 
dividual to  devdop  his  own  potentiality. 
And  through  the  years  we  have  enacted 
laws  to  diminate  the  qualifiers  and  re- 
strictions so  that  lOl  members  of  society 
would  be  afforded  an  equal  (q;9ortunity 
to  pursue  their  individual  destinies. 

Despite  these  efftnts,  we  have  never- 
theless failed  to  eliminate  sex  as  a  basis 
foryUscrimination  under  the  law.  Mr. 
CtuOrman.  we  are  living  in  the  age  of 
modem  technology,  an  age  that  has  wit- 
nessed tremendous  sdentiflc.  economic, 
and  social  advances.  We  can  today  make 
our  ooDtributlon  to  this  age  of  pracress, 
sonahly  set  women  apart  from  men. 
and  at  the  same  time  rededleate  ouzsdves 
to  the  principle  of  indlvlduaUty  by  vot- 
ing to  elimtnate  the  anachronistic  re- 
strictions that  arfoltrartty  and  uniea- 
We  arc  faced  today  with  the  choice  of 
upboldlnt  the  conoqA  of  equality  or  of 
subverttng  this  eomentoBe  of  our  Na- 
tion's Integrity  to  the  lU-o(moeived  in- 
terests of  those  who  believe  that  women 
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•M  yam  than  eqwU  to  nten.  I 
I  to  m$  boBmhiw  ttM>ti  > 
for  tfao  WlariM  iiwmlnMwt  to 
Hou—  Jotofc  ■iiMlirtliiii  aw  wiH  >•  •  ^wto 
to  reBflbrm  ttao  bMto  Intwtko  oimI  t&- 
oiiiattfcr  «•  bAYC  foread  en  ■obimi  feci  tbo 
put.  Ihlo  omfiartmant.  In  Ite  ottanqH  to 
"qualify*  a«aalltr.  aoDeaadi  aDi$  In  nn- 
dennlnins  tiw  bwAa  prtodpla  of  denee- 
nwr  v^iteb  ov  OonatttBttoB  aeclBi  to  o^ 
hold.  Ifnr  wmdd  tbe  aoMtadBMnt  aanw  to 
•ttmlnata  mat.  dtaoftelaatlan.  '■idefa  la 
likawlM  aoantar  to  ttie  iBtant  of  the  eqaal 
rltlitB  Idaa.  Mona  e<  na  can  dany  that 


who 


wktamcad  in  the  Unttad  atataa.  If  «e 

aia  itpoan  in  o»  iptartk«  to  cMnrtnata 

thBM  banieta  to  equality,  we 

Dlae  that  tbti  can  only  be 

today  by  dttteattec  tlii  Wlolns 

mant  and  «othtc  for  paaasB  «<  ttw  eouBl 

iltliliaaiiiiib— illnttaealgtaaHoim. 

Mr.  BBOOaORKLO.  Iffc  Cfhatrmn.  I 
stand  todaar  to  flKtend  my  «Bppart  to  the 
eqnal  i^thto  anMndmoofc  In  tta  original 
form  as  tntrodnoed  by  my  dtitlnciilahed 
eoOaaciM;  the  Hooorahle  MAenu  Oav- 


So  long  aa  American  women  are 
treated  Mparatdbr  ander  the  law.  as  long 
as  we  strNe  to  restrahi  and  Bhetter  them 
from  full  participation  in  our  societjr. 
they  wlU  never  attain  eomtitete  eqoallty 
wUb  maa.  TMs  amcDdDMnt,  if  ooactad, 
will  allow  women  to  finally  acfaleTe  and 
TvaUae  thoee  opportonlties  and  revonsl- 
bUtttae  that  they  are  entitled  to  under 
ov  Constttntkn. 

I  llmly  beUeve  that  eqoallty  under  the 
law  le  tneonitrtent  with  any  ezocptiacu 
which  are  baaed  Milely  upon  sex.  Le«le- 
lation  whl^  generallaea  on  the  rdatlve 
average  capaWmiea  tt  women  without 
xegard  for  their  partiealar  abmtiee  le  un- 
fair. These  laws  ignore  indlTldaal  talent 
uid  potential.  They  ahonld  become  on- 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  lueaim  r\  haa  re- 
ceived wUeetitead,  taipartiaan  aupixirt  in 
the  past.  It  was  endoned  fay  Prealdeats 
naenhower,  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
NixcMi.  Indeed.  I  am  prood  to  say  that  In 
the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  a  simSUur 
taU  and  Joined  with  the  overwhdming 
maioritjr  of  this  body  In  pasring  an  eqaal 
xigl^a  amanAnent. 

For  too  long,  women  have  been  re- 
strained from  participating  in  the  most 
vital  areaa  of  our  Qovenunent,  ecanomy. 
and  aode^  In  generaL  Repreeenting  over 
one-half  <d  onr  total  population,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  deny  their  contributions. 
These  restrictlans  of  women  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  are  an  ab- 
solute waste  of  Inunan  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  reeolution  will 
serve  to  rectify  ao  ineqxdty  which  has 
unjustly  plagued  women  and.  therefore. 
I  respectfully  urge  its  passage. 

Mrs.  ORSKIf  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, In  past  years  I  rejected  the  idea 
of  an  equal  ili^ta  amendment,  argutaig 
as  iMtve  thoee  omosed  to  it  today  that 
wrongs  eoold  be  righted,  and  more 
quickly,  thsooidB  the  legldattve  process 
and  throoi^  the  ooarta.  Bat  through  the 
years  Z  hava  watched  the  legislative  ac- 
tions OB  both  the  national  and  State 
levels  and  Z  have  oome  to  the  concluston 
that  I  was  wiong.  and  thai  Msatu 
QaJwrvTBM  was  right,  and  that  the 


i  the  equal  rigbts  amend- 
I  (josceei. 

IthatlnthU: 
kin  teal 
loCan— If  Zwen 
.    OB   the 

:  Of  the  adala  who  ha««  spoken 

so  eloquently  about  wanting  to  end  In- 
eqidty— were  alao  really  prepared  to 
take  the  steps  neeeasary  to  end  It,  then 
I  migbt  feel  dlffescntly.  But  eaperienoe. 
as  they  say.  is  the  best  teacher,  and  let 
me  teU  you  the  two  reoeot  events  which 
have  discouraged  me  greatly. 

We  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Heuee  about 
S  weeks  ago  the  Equal  AnpioyaMDt  Op- 
portrmttlns  rnminlMlnn  moasiiro.  When 
I  came  to  Oongress  In  U65 1  introdneed  a 
MB  which  wemd  have  provided  equal  pay 
for  eqml  work,  a  taUl  which  said  simply 
that  If  a  woman  was  doing  idBBlieai  work 
with  a  man  she  ooghl  to  be  paid  fiie 
same.  After  »  years  tt  was  passed  In  IMS. 
For  the  flrst  7  years  I  ooold  not  even  get 
a  heariiv  In  thil  HfBom  on  tliat  bilL 

Then  a  couple  ofweete  ago  we  had 
the  Sqnal  Oppostnnltles  Oommisskai 
measure  on  the  floor,  and  the  KrlenboRi 
sObstttute  was  adopted.  lUe  KHeuhoin 
sidbatltate  has  had  the  stfaet  o<  repcattag 
the  Equal  Pay  for  Kqaal  Work  Act.  The 
Brlenbom  substitute  was  designed  to  be 
the  ezctadve  remedy  fbc  aggrieved 
parttas  discilmlnated  against.  If  the 
Krteidiom  stibstltute  Is  not  changed  tn 
conference,  women  no  longer  can  aeek 
remedy  through  the  machinery  set  up  In 
the  equal  pay  for  eqaal  work  kglilation. 
That  cannot  be  deeerihed  as  progress.  I 
wish  I  coidd  be  persoaded  that  the  pre- 
ponderant nonber  of  men  will  really 
ttikfi  the  stepe  necessary  to  end  dlseriml- 
nattan.  If  that  U  the  ease,  why  was  the 
equal  pay  Ull  repealed? 

There  were  fire  people  during  debate 
on  the  Aienbom  substitute  who  made 
the  charge  that  it  did  repeal  the  Bqual 
Pay  Act.  Hever  once  was  tt  refuted  by  Mr. 
SsLxweoBii  or  anyone  dse.  So  I  wrote  to 
the  DesMtftment  of  Labor  about  this 
question  and  in  their  reply  the  Depart- 
ment admlU  that  the  eqosl  pay  law  Is 
in  Jeopardy  and  that  at  a  ndnlmum  the 
matter  will  have  to  be  Utigated.  Tet  when 

this  was  pointed  out  five  ttanea  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  there  was  no  attempt 
to  do  anything  about  It. 

The  fun  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  follows: 


O^ 

WMM«V*«n.  D.C.  Sept.  27.  ml. 
MxxoKAMDinc  «o«  na  U lines  SacaxrAST 
Subject:   Brlenbom   AnnwnrliTiOTit 

Sevena  nprcMntatlTOs  Iwm  voiced  tbe 
vlev  tlist  Xbm  exelusiTe  rameily  prorialon 
o(  tb«  Krlenbom  ABMndmant  (Um  nqtwl 
KnployBMnt  Oppartualtlas  ■Dfarasmni* 
Act)  wipM  otrt  tbe  nqnel  Trnj  Set  o(  ia«. 
8««  tbe  lemarks  of  ■qansantattTM  Oiean. 
itowUiw.  O'BwS.  Abwtg  ead  Orat  a*  Ooac 
Bw.  8107».  aep^  IS.  1S71  and  SSOOO.  SSOOT. 
33100-S3101,8«pt.  IS.  ISll. 

Tba  "MuSusli*  raoMdy"  provljlon  at  tba 
Krlenbom  Amendment  amende  only  section 
706  6t  tbe  CrvQ  Rights  Aet  of  1S6S  aa  fbnowe: 

■*BBoept   as  proTlded  m  •abseettons   (a) 
throogh  <d)  of  this  sseOoa  snd  in 
107  of  this  Act.  a  Aa>t» 
be  the  eacluslvs  jossdy  ef  any . 
leq  to  be  aggrtersd  liy  aa  milawfal       .    . 
meat  prMttee  o(  an  ■ayliijw.  emptofiaeat 
agency  or  Ubor  eegiuilaatkia." 


Mr.  Klenboni  dalBM  that 
ent  law: 

oeedlnss  now  (are]  betng  glad 
vn.  the 
oivn 
(« 

m«7):  ■'ProffMas  tbaS 
Titl*  vn  ahaa  be  the  entnelve 
remedy  (doee  not  dteplaoe  autheclty  of  the 
OFCC  or  the  Attomsy  aensraX'S  tight  to  Ini- 
tiate pattern  or  praottoe  suits)'*.  Ctang.  See 
aeess.  JiSy  ai.  isri.  He  eaptalne  that 
"(w^lth  a  atreagthMMd 
Title  VU,  reootirae  to  other  federal 
and  etatutee  «qat  be  iieLeeasfy  end  that 
"{o]ne  eSecC  of  this  eectloa  is  to  supeiaaae 
employment  discrimination  proeeedlnci  now 
being  nied  under  tlie  ClyU  Rights  Aet  of  IflSS 
and  the  Mattoaal  Labor  Hilstleiis  Act. 
mmtm^tt  othenT  (IMd,  emphssis  adAsd).  WH 
aMuiea  the  Booae.  however,  that  "ftlhlB  *ee 
noe.  hoverer.  rtleplaoe  the  aaShorlty  e(  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contrast  OoaspUanee.  the 
Attorney  General's  stautory  right  to  Inltlste 
'pattern  or  practice*  litigation,  or  proeeed- 
tnge  OBder  staSe  fair  maftoyiaewit  practice 
lava."  Acaia.  en.  BiptimSw  IS.  1071,  Mr. 
Krlenbem  lefeiied  to  Tttle  VIZ  belav  the 
"sots  BMthod  of  snfcrelng  thms  rtghts."  giv.. 
Ing  eaamptee  of  other  remedtae  "beCore  the 
NLRB"  and  "under  the  old  CItU  Bigikta  Act 
of  isee."  Cong.  Rec.  SI87S. 

Mr.  KFtanbom  espialns  that;  8o 
brtnglBs  an  aetlaa  ondar  this 
around  t^  mimOmr  foram  on  whieh  to  : 
another  law  salt,  we  would 
Smployment  Opportunity  Aot  the  eole 
eral  ren-edy  for  relief  from  dlecrlmlnatory 
employmsnt  practices.**  Cong.  Bee.  IIMO, 
Sept.  IS.  im. 

Mr.  Brtenbom  refen  to  **a  plethora  of  fo- 
rme to  reeolve  tlieae  oomplalnte.  no  one  of 
Which  to  eadustve,  and  it  san  b^pea  that 
a  moltlplletty  of  cas«  arlataw  out  of  the 
same  set  of  lacta  oan  clog  the  eourta."  Cong. 
Beo.  31S73.  Sept.  15, 1971. 

He  qiMelfleally  refen  to  suits  by  the  same 
party  "before  the  NLRB'  and  "under  tlie  old 
CIvU  Rifhte  Aet  of  18SS.-  Hewever,  the  slte- 
atlon  can  ateo  arlae  la  proeeedhiga  «adw 
Title  vn  and  eqnal  pay  prevl^ona  of  the  rmir 
Labor  Standards  Aet  toy  the  use  of  aa  em- 
ployee eult  under  seotlion  lft<h)  ef  the  Aet. 

Cocfllcts  between  Tttle  vn  and  the  equal 
pay  provisions  are  largely  aTerted.  bo  water, 
by  eectlon  7e8(h)  of  the  Civil  Bl|^te  Aet  of 
1074  whleh  proTtdes  tliat: 

"It  Shan  aoi  be  aa  unlawful  en^pteymsat 
praetloe  undw  this  title  tor  any  employar  to 
dtffwentiate  upon  the  beele  at  eex  la  deter* 
■"'"'"g  the  ameant  at  the  wagee  or  eoaa* 
prnaatlon  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  sniplnysss 
of  such  employer  if  such  dlffwentlathM  is 
authortaed  toy  the  prorlstone  of  lectlen  0(d> 
of  the  Fair  LabCL-  Standarde  Act  ef  IBM,  as 

m.,..m,uu^  (at  UJS.C.  aos(d) ) ." 

At  the  tlase  the  Blenbom  .1  msiKtoiMnl 
wee  flret  prepeeed,  we  did  not  beUeee  thaStt 
had  any  egeet  at  aU  on  the  Rqual  Fay  Asl> 
Wo  did  not  consider  the  Bqual  Fay  A«t  as 
one  of  the  "other  laws'*  to  which 
man  Brlenbom  had  lef erred  In  his 
thm.  "(lit  le  a  eardtnal  prtaelple  ef  [stata- 
toryl  eonstruetkm  that  rspsals  t>y  InpOea* 
ttoa  are  not  favcred."  Siivtr  ▼.  Hfew  TorS 
Stock  tJclUMtt.  $73  UwB.  S4i.  SVr:  Mcrosn- 
tOe  Kational  Bmnk  t.  I^eageoa.  S71  UA.  SOS. 
BSS:  Janet  v.  Meyer  Co..  SSa  UJL  MS,  4»7.  Ift". 
KtenbamM  esplanatlona  of  his  amemtmsBt 
certainly  iriiow  that  he  was  not  ttoftnttng 
In  teraM  of  Baimying  the  BqaaX  Fay  Ast. 

to  ths  Bqaal  Bay  AsS  duztag  the  seasM  of 
the  debates  In  the  Boose  ea  the  aaamas  ef 
the  Brientoom 
mads  by 

stetafaMe  Ooobt  on  ear  tntttal 

ef  the  AmsudMSSiit  slaee  Viey  av»  aow  pert 
ef  Its  IsgUBSIva  AMory.  At 
li^ifM.^  we  bsBsee  tlwS  ws 
Utl«ate  the  lasM  if  tbars  is notl 
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flcatlon  In  the  Senate  and  any  House-Sen- 
ate conference.  

Alfbss  O.  ALBsar. 
Acting  Solieitor  of  Labor. 

Last  year  the  special  subcommittee  on 
Higher  Educatlan  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  discrimination  based  on  sex. 
Through  the  years  we  have  had  lots  of 
bearings  in  this  Congress  about  other 
kinds  of  discriminatlan.  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  end  it.  These  were  the  first 
bearings  on  various  kinds  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex — other  than  the  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  hearings  almost  a 
decade  ago. 

This  year  in  the  higher  education  bill 
there  is  a  proTislon  designed  to  end  dls- 
crlminatiozi  in  higher  education  based  on 
sex.  There  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  said,  "Yes;  we  will  end  dis- 
crimination in  higher  education,"  but 
added  two  exemptions  in  addition  to  the 
three  already  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  make  it  a  burdensome  problem  for 
colleges  and  universities.  I  said  that  in- 
stitutions which  were  substantially — 
and  I  identified  it  as  90  percent — of  one 
sex.  would  be  exempt  from  this  provision; 
that  all  institutions  for  divinity  schools, 
seminaries,  and  so  on,  would  be  exempt. 
And  the  third  exemption  I  recommended 
was  that  there  would  be  a  7 -year  tran- 
sition period  for  those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  were  moving  from  one  sex 
to  coeducation. 

But  the  substitute  which  passed  in  the 
subcommittee  by  one  vote,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  every  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  would  have  exempted  from 
the  prohibition  against  discrimination 
of  all  imdergraduate  institutions  in  the 
United  Stetes. 

Now,  that  is  not  what  Mr.  Wiggins  has 
argued  today.  He  said  he  is  interested  in 
ending  discrimination  in  many  of  the 
areas,  and  I  take  him  at  his  word.  I  do 
not  questirai  his  motives.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  record  is  pretty  clear :  you  can- 
not have  an  amendment  or  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  end  discrimination  in  higher 
education  if  at  the  same  time  you  exempt 
95  percent  of  the  institutions  in  this 
country. 

As  I  say,  this  substitute  provision 
carried  in  the  subcommittee.  We  fortu- 
nately replaced  it  in  the  full  committee. 

These  are  incidents  that  have  come  to 
my  personal  knowledge  within  the  last 
month.  I  think  also  I  would  have  to 
agree  as  has  t>een  stated  here  today  that 
the  women  Members  of  the  House  prob- 
ably do  have  more  emotion  in  this  be- 
cause I  suspect  everyone  of  us  has  ex- 
perienced discrimination. 

8o  today  in  my  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  remove  myself  and  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  as  mucL  as  I  can.  But 
I  would  like  to  relate  it,  if  I  may — to 
your  daughters  and  to  your  grand- 
daughters. 

Most  of  you  are  investing  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  education  of  your 
daughters  and  your  granddaughters.  I 
am  not  going  to  argue  with  any  gentle- 
man in  the  House  who  feels  that  the  role 
of  wife  and  mother  is  the  preferable 
role.  But  I  do  suggest  that  your  daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters  may  not  opt 
only  for  that.  Furthermore,  It  is  not  writ- 


ten In  the  Heavens  that  husbands  are  go- 
ing to  live  forever.  Women  chooae  ca- 
reers today  not  only  for  the  personal 
satisfactions  they  can  provide,  along 
with  the  satisfactions  of  being  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
they  may  have  to  support  themselves,  or 
a  disabled  husband  and/or  their  chil- 
dren. 

Can  one  of  you  honestly  say  that  you 
would  not  want  your  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter to  be  able  to  make  a  decent 
living  for  herself  should  the  need  arise? 
Is  it  not  the  truth  rather  that  you  would 
feel  much  easier  knowing  that  if  your 
support  is  not  available  or  her  husband's 
support  is  not  available,  that  she  has  the 
means  at  her  own  disposal  to  be  self- 
supportive?  Is  this  not  the  reason  why 
you  are  willing  to  spend  the  thousands  of 
dollars  on  her  education?  And  if  your 
daughter  does  choose,  say,  to  become  a 
college  professor,  do  you  not  think  she 
is  entitled  to  earn  as  much  for  her  work 
as  her  male  colleague?  Yet  the  truth  is 
that  if  she  should  become  a  full  profes- 
sor, she  could  expect  to  earn  $1,000  less 
per  year  than  her  male  colleagues.  More- 
over, her  chances  of  ever  becoming  a  full 
professor  would  only  be  (me- third  as 
great  as  a  man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUelady  yldd? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  been 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  Just  exactly 
what  this  means. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
mentioned  college  professors,  an  occu- 
pation which  I  have  had  some  experience 
with,  having  been  one  for  25  years.  Uni- 
versities usually  have  very  general  pay 
scales.  Let  us  ray,  a  Twlnimntw  for  a  full 
professor  might  be,  let  us  say,  $15,000, 
with  salaries  going  to  say  $30,000  for  an 
eminent  schcdar.  Most  universities  deal 
with  individual  preference  on  an  individ- 
ual bargaining  basis.  They  pay  what  they 
have  to  pay.  Does  the  gentlewcnnan  un- 
derstand what  I  am  saying? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  across 
the  board — ^must  they  pay  men  more 
than  women?  That  is  exactly  my  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  They  pay  men 
more  than  women  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  average  in  bargaining 
it  costs  them  much  more  to  get  a  man. 

Salaries  vary  widely  even  among  men, 
so  you  have  a  hard  time  to  decide  whether 
one  man  is  being  discriminated  against 
compared  to  another  man. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
I  Just  do  not  see  how  you  can  tell  a 
university  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
dividual bargaining.  In  each  case  salary 
is  based  on  what  the  university  thinks 
it  can  get  professors  for.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  seen  a  university  pay  an  individ- 
ual a  nickel  more  than  it  has  to  in  order 
to  get  him. 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  can  en- 
force equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  any 
realistic  way,  or  without  economic  inter- 
ference in  the  bargaining  process. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  My  answer 
to  that  is,  I  ajn  speaking  of  Jobs  that 
are  identical;  where  a  woman  has  the 
identical  background  in  education  and 
the  same  number  of  years. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Among  uni- 
versity professors  serving  slds  by  side 
in  tlie  same  university  department,  one 
may  have  the  same  rank,  but  be  5  times, 
let  us  say,  the  academic  stature  of  an- 
other. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  All  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  this  has  been 
taken  care  of  already  by  Executive  Or- 
der 1124fi  as  it  was  later  amended,  and 
the  Department  of  HEW  has  moved  at 
the  University  of  Mirhigun  evidence  be- 
ing presented  that  there  was  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  how  do 
you  prove  it? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  HEW  asked 
for  an  affirmative  plan  of  action  to  end 
sex  discrimination  at  the  faculty  level. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  how  they  would  do  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  said,  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducatioQ.  and 
Welfare  required  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan to  present  an  affirmative  plan  of 
action.  They  looked  into  all  the  pay 
schedules,  the  number  of  women  there, 
the  number  of  years  they  tiad  been  «n- 
ployed,  and  the  salaries  they  had  been 
paid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  they 
try  to  assume,  then,  that  if  the  average 
woman,  let  us  say,  in  a  full  professor 
category  were  getting  $4,000  less  than 
the  average  man,  that  that  was  evidence 
of  discrimination? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
that  when  the  national  median  all  over 
the  United  States  shows  that  women 
full  professors  are  paid  less  than  male 
full  professors.  If  you  add  up  all  the 
salaries  of  all  the  male  full  professors 
and  you  add  up  all  the  salaries  of  all 
the  female  professors,  and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  about  $1,100,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  women  were  always  lower,  then 
I  would  say  that  was  some  indication  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  you 
say  that  was  proof  of  discrimination? 

Mrs.  QRE334  of  Oregon.  I  think  it  is 
good  evidence  and  HEW  should  require 
the  affirmative  plan  of  action  under  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  intend  to 
support  this  legislation  insofar  as  I  can, 
but  I  have  differed  with  the  gentle- 
woman. I  do  not  think  that  that  In 
Itself  would  be  proof  of  discrimination. 
It  might  merely  be  proof  that  the  women 
in  a  particular  university  had  not,  for 
example,  written  as  many  books  or 
achieved  the  same  distinction  in  their 
field  as  the  men  in  that  intellectual  en- 
deavor. I  am  not  attempting  any  invid- 
ious comparisons.  I  am  saying  it  is  pos- 
sible that  that  is  so.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  go  b^iind  the  thinking  of  the 
university  itself  and  say  that  you  know 
better. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  proce- 
dure has  been  followed  when  allegations 
have  been  made  that  there  is  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  beg  your 
pardon? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  say,  this  is 
done  in  determining  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  not  sure 
you  can  do  It  in  the  case  of  race. 
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Mn.  ORKEN  at  Onsoa.  ICay  I  ansirer 
the  qwttlan  that  mj  McDd  bM  Mked  by 
with  •  ooBBtkin:  If  in  Uw 
ai  Reprt—ntallii.  every  male 
Member  of  Concz«M  were  paid  141.900 
per  yetu-  and  every  female  Member  were 
i>akl  M1.0Ot,  do  ytm  think  there  misht  be 
•one  tndiqitton  thai  there  micht  be  a 
Utde  dtacrlBlnatlon? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Ifaryland.  In  that  caae. 
posattily  I  irould  aay.  howrrer.  that  U 
we  erer  itarted  payhv  Bfemtocn  accord- 
loc  to  thetr  mexit,  aome  of  us  wonkl  get 
little  or  nothing:  others  ndght  rate  a  sal- 
ary of  hundreds  of  thounnds  of  dollars. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  Coogress  work  13  to  16  hours  a 
day  trytng  to  eonsctentUNisIy  represent 
their  constltaents.  But  if  pay  was  given 
Just  on  the  basis  of  sex  then,  it  might  be 
different. 

X  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
in  ehar«t  of  thne  has  extra  time,  bat  I 
woald  like  to  make  a  few  more  points 
and  then  X  will  yield  to  others. 

If  your  daughter  or  granddaughter 
does  not  go  into  polities  t»  you  hare,  but 
goes  into  pvriUle  education  aiul  remains 
in  that  Held,  the  chances  of  her  becom- 
ing a  district  superintendent  of  schocds 
are  four  out  of  IS.OOO. 

If  yov  daughter  goes  Into  the  executive 
rather  than  the  legislative  branch  of 
Oovemment,  as  you  who  are  here  have 
done,  she  would  have  less  than  1  percent 
chance  of  ever  obtaining  a  grade  level  of 
13  or  better.  In  fact,  I  am  advised  that 
with  only  a  doten  women  Memiiers  of 
Congress,  the  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress  have  four  times  more  representa- 
tion aecordinc  to  ratio  than  do  women 
executives  In  the  V^ederal  Oovemment. 

After  your  Investment  of  several  thou- 
sands of  itXitn  in  a  college  education.  If 
your  daughter  is  the  average  female  col- 
lege graduate,  she  could  expect  to  earn — 
axul  X  think  this  does  have  reference  to 
the  question  asked  by  Congressman 
Lowe— tf  she  is  a  coOege  graduate,  she 
coidd  expect  to  have  earnings  only  $300 
a  year  mare  than  the  average  male  who 
has  only  an  eighth-grade  education.  In 
fact,  in  all  areas  of  work,  the  median  in- 
come for  women  is  42  percent  less  than 
for  men. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked 
about  the  Wiggins  amendment  and  it  has 
been  described  in  terms  of  protecting 
health  and  safety,  the  so-caDed  protec- 
tive laws. 

I  think  at  least  from  my  standpoint  and 
from  my  observations,  it  deprives  women 
of  economic  equality. 

Making  reference  again  to  the  job  all 
of  us  have  in  the  Congress,  we  all  know 
the  long  hours  we  put  in  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  responslbihttes  of  the  Job:  and 
the  responsiMUties  and  the  long  houra 
fall  not  only  on  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  (Mr.  Wuson),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchwsow), 
and  the  genlleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CcLLEB),  and  our  other  maJe  eoueaguM. 
but  they  also  fall  on  the  gentlewoman 
Irom  Michigan  (Mrs.  OsirrzTHs) ,  and  the 
KcntlewoBMn  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnm) , 
and  the  smtlevonaa  f eom  Mssssrtiu- 
setts  ( Mrs.  HscKua) ,  as  w«U  as  the  ether 
women  in  the  ranks.  The  Msmhera  surely 
would  not  pass  a  law  that  the  men  Mem- 


ben  of  Ooogreas  can  work  14  or  IS  or 
1«  hoars  a  day,  buk  we  axw  •oixw  to  have 
to  protect  the  woman  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  allow  thMn  to  work  eitfy  •  hoars 
a  day.  If  w«  did  tbat,  wliat  we  wotfld  be 
doing  would  be  not  to  iwotoct  the  women 
Members  but  to  -deny  any  woman  the 
right  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  because 
It  is  a  14-hour-a-day  Job. 

So  Hmltlng  the  hours  a  woman  can 
work  is  not  neoessarny  a  protective  kind 
of  arrangement,  but  it  is.  rather,  an  ar- 
rangement that  deprives  women  of  var- 
ioos  Jobs.  This  is  true  in  many,  many  oc- 
ciq>atioiu.  I  have  seen  It  happen,  and  it 
is  done  in  the  name  of  "health  and  safe- 
ty." Ihere  are  many  men  as  wM  m 
women  who  would  be  noable  or  onwffling 
to  work  the  14-  and  Ig^uair  days  that 
most  of  a  do.  But  the  ehofee  to  do  so 
should  be  left  to  the  indivldaal  and  not  to 
the  State.  It  Is  unjust  to  deprive  women, 
as  a  clasB.  of  the  right  to  make  that 
choice.  Stamina,  IntelUgenoe,  eonrage. 
ability,  industry,  or  any  other  attribute  U 
not  the  pn^ieziy  of  <sat  ma.  or  another 
These,  as  weU  as  the  attributes  of  men- 
tal stupidity  or  physical  weakness  or  in- 
competence are  human  qualities  quite 
well  divided  between  the  sexes. 

Let  U5  examine  if  we  may  the  other 
State  laws  that  some  of  the  speakers  have 
defended  and  have  referred  to  ss  protect- 
ing women.  Take  those,  for  examine, 
where  physical  strength  Is  claimed  to  be 
a  bona  fide  Job  quaUflcatloo.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  are  many  men  who  would 
be  more  able  than  many  women  to  lift  a 
35-pound  weight  Yet.  U  is  also  undeni- 
ably true  that  there  are  many  women 
who  could  aiul  would  do  so,  and  many 
men  who  coidd  not  do  so. 

To  take  this  one  step  further,  we  will 
And  many  men  are.  In  fact,  protected 
from  lifting  heavy  weights  by  union  con- 
tracts which  place  a  maximum  on  the 
weight  which  can  be  lifted  without  as- 
sUtance.  But  I  defy  the  Members  to  cite 
one  law  in  any  State  of  the  Union  that 
protects  a  housewife  from  having  to 
carry  a  30-pouQd  vacuum  cleaner — and  I 
weighed  mine,  and  that  is  what  It 
weighs — from  floor  to  floor,  or  to  pro- 
tect her  from  having  to  lift  heavy  furni- 
ture, or  from  having  to  lift  a  3S-pound 
child  who  is  crying  to  be  in  his  mother's 
arms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  my  home.  I,  as 
well  as  other  women,  can  decide  for  our- 
selves our  physical  capacity.  I  contend  we 
are  just  ss  capable  of  making  that  deci- 
sion in  relation  to  remynerative  employ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  wasteful 
effects  of  all  the  prejudice — and  previous 
speakers  have  said  it  is  deep-rooted,  and 
it  certainly  i*— Is  the  limitation  it  places 
on  sn  Individual's  human  aspirations. 
Time  and  time  again  we  witness  a  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  young  women  to 
the  myths  about  themselves  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  reality.  And  they 
have  had  imposed  on  them  and  they  im- 
pose on  themselves  a  certain  c^Ulng  of 
expectations,  becausfc  of  sex.  How  many 
very  bright,  able  young  women  have  been 
dissoadad  from  pursuing  a  law  degree  or 
a  medical  degree  because  they  were  ad- 
vised or  informed  there  was  little  or  no 
room  for  a  woman  in  the  medical  or 
legal  profession? 


In  my  opinion  this  world  is  not  so  per- 
fect and  so  r^lete  with  talent  that  it 
can  afford  to  lose  the  maxlmimi  contri- 
bution any  human  being  has  to  offer 
Yet  ttie  fact  is  that  daily  H  does,  and  lor 
reasons  wMeh  are  totally  irratknal. 

Part  of  the  irratianallty  is  reflected  in 
the  wholly  unnecessary  fear  of  some  men 
and  some  women  that  in  aehierlnf  equal- 
ity of  opporttmity  and  responsibility 
women  win  somehow  loee  their  feminini- 
ty and  men  ttielr  maacniinlty.  This  is 
simi^  not  so.  What  women  are  striving 
for  today  is  to  gain  their  humanity  and 
not  lose  their  femininity. 

It  was  said  a  moment  ago:  Be  iR-epared 
If  you  vote  for  this  amendment  without 
the  Wiggins  amendment,  to  go  to  your 
district  and  tell  your  women  you  are  in 
favor  of  having  them  drafted  and  want 
them  to  be  drafted. 

I  am  preiiared  to  go  to  my  district  and 
ten  the  men  and  women  that  I  voted  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  without  the 
Wiggins  amendment  because  it  at  long 
last  removed  one  more  barrier  against 
full  equality  of  opportunity,  somethlnK 
an  of  us  have  been  working  for. 

And  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  my  district 
and  tell  the  men  and  women  In  my  dis- 
trict that  I  only  voted  for  the  draft  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  present  situation, 
but  that  I  favor  a  volunteer  army  where 
people  can  decide  wtiat  they  want  to  do. 
And  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  my  district 
and  tell  my  constituents  that  what  I 
really  favor  Is  a  universal  service,  where 
an  young  men  and  aU  yoimg  women 
would  give  1  year  to  their  country, 
whether  this  be  in  the  armed  services, 
or  in  a  hospital,  or  in  a  school  or  in  the 
Peace  Corps. 

But  for  the  duration  of  the  draft,  may 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  Con- 
gress which  approves  the  administration 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  sets 
physical  and  mental  standards  for  active 
duty  personnel.  May  I  point  out  that  &0.& 
percent  of  the  men  called  for  examliu- 
tlon  by  tlie  Armed  Forces  in  fiscal  1971 
were  rejected  because  they  were  physl- 
caUy  or  mentally  imflt.  There  are  pres- 
ently more  than  42,000  women  serving  in 
ttie  armed  services,  out  of  their  own 
choice,  and  to  give  but  one  more  exam- 
ple of  discrimination,  the  qualifications 
for  them  are  higher  than  they  are  for 
men. 

Yet,  today  only  one  out  of  10  persons 
In  the  military  service  is  In  combat,  and 
I  think  there  are  very  few  who  could 
argue  successfully  that  women  sis  a  group 
are  less  efficient  at  KP.  office  work,  med- 
ical service,  nursing  service,  o.  any  of 
the  other  Innumerable  supportive  tasks 
which  90  percent  of  the  men  now  per- 
form. Individual  hardship  cases  for  wom- 
en should  be  settled  as  they  now  are  for 
men,  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit.  I 
submit — that  if  the  armed  service  qmd- 
Iflcations  for  women  were  not  so  much 
higher  than  they  are  for  men,  we  might 
Just  have  enough  personnel  to  tndy  have 
a  volunteer  army,  and  we  might  Just  be 
In  a  position  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
harshest  forms  of  discrimination  based 
on  sex  of  which  I  can  think,  and  that  i« 
the  dlsqrlnilnatlon  which  compels  aaHj 
young  men  to  give  time  in  the  ttryie*  ol 
their  country. 
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Women  today  take  as  active  a  part  as 
we  are  aUowed  to  do  in  shouldering  the 
economic,  social  and  poUtleal  burdens  of 
our  country.  We  are  entitled  to  the  Just 
rewards  of  our  work  as  free  cltisens  win- 
ing and  able  to  decide  our  place  in  life 
and  to  take  on  tlie  responsibility  of  that 
choice,  be  it  in  the  family,  business,  gov- 
ernment, or  the  professions.  Discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  is  deep  rooted, 
and  I  cannot  ask  any  of  you  who  hold 
traditional  views  as  to  a  woman's  role  to 
support  my  position  because  it  wiU  be 
easy.  I  cannot  «isk  you  to  support  It  be- 
cause the  changes  will  be  minor.  They 
will  be  great.  I  ask  you  to  support  It  be- 
cause It  is  right,  and  go  aU  of  us  can  go 
back  to  oiu-  districts  and  tell  men  and 
women  that  in  the  long  struggle  for 
equality  and  Justice  one  more  barrier  to 
full  citizenship  has  been  removed. 

GBMKKAI.    I.KAVK    TO    KXTEMD 

Mrs.  ORIFPITHS.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
who  care  to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Rxc- 

OSD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

THX«»    VOT»    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
m£ind  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Wiggins,  Edwards  of  California, 
CoNYERS,  and  Sandman. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  87,  noes 
265.  not  voting  78,  as  follows: 

[RoU   No.  2931 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES — 87 


Abbill 

Hays 

Roberts 

Aberneihy 

Boi{an 

Rogers 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hoamer 

Rooney,  NY. 

Ash  brook 

Hull 

Rouaselot 

fUkcr 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Scherle 

Biirke.  Fla. 

Jonas 

Schmttz 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Scott 

Byrne*.  Wl». 

KeatlUK 

Bhoup 

Byron 

Kuykendall 

Slkes 

Camp 

Kyi 

Skubltz 

Caaey.  Tex. 

MoCloskry 

Slack 

Celler 

Mcculloch 

Ste«d 

Chappell 

McKay 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clawsou.  Del 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Mahon 

SulUran 

Coutchlin 

Mann 

Symington 

Denuls 

Martin 

Teague,  Calif. 

DlnseU 

Mayne 

Thompson,  Oa 

Dorn 

MlMU 

Veyaey 

Duncan 

Monagau 

Wampler 

EdwarUs.  Ala. 

Nndr,! 

Ware 

Flynt 

O'Konskl 

WhaUey 

Gonzalez 

Passman 

Whit* 

Orlfflu 

Poi«» 

Whltten 

Gross 

Poff 

Wiggins 

Grover 

Purcell 

W  imams 

Hall 

Qulllen 

Wright 

Harsba 

Rarlck 

MOKs— aes 

Wyman 

AbzuK 

Andrwwa, 

Balchar 

Adams 

N.Dak. 

BaU 

Addabbo 

Annunxlo 

Bennett 

Albert 

Arctaar 

Bargland 

Alexander 

Aatalsy 

BatU 

Anderann, 

Aiptn 

Btassl 

Calif. 

BadUlo 

Blaster 

Anderson, 

Barratt 

Tenn. 

Beglch 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Braaoo 

Brixtkler 

Broomfleld 

BTX>tznian 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  NC. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Haas 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Burton 

Cabell 

Carey,  NY. 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlabolm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corutble 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

DavU,  B.C. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dent 

Devlne 

DlgBS 

Donohiie 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Etlberg 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Paacell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Foray the 
Fountain 
Praa^ 

Fr^ngh  uyaen 
PYanaal 
Frey 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
OarmatB 
Oaydoa 
Olbbona 
Gold  water 
Doodling 
Or 


Oray 

Oreen.Pa. 
OrUBtha 
Oude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammw- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HelstoAl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Ricks.  Wash. 

Holtfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  NC. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Unk 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Mathlaa.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
ManoU 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 


FappOT 
PeriUae 
Pettis 


Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moor  head 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaher 

Moss 

Murphv.  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Mywa 

Natcbar 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONelU 

Pstman 

Patten 


PieUe 

Ptka 

PodeU 

Powell 

Pieyer.  W.C 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PuclnsU 

Quie 

Ballsbadc 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robtaon.  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

SatterAeld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Tbqmpaon.  N  J. 
Tbomacni.  Wla. 
Tleman 
Udall 
xnimAn 
Van  Deerltn 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
VlgoHto 
Waldle 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Tatron 
Yottng.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zton 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 78 


Abourezk 
Anderson,  111. 
Arenda 
Asplnall 
Baring 
BevUl 
Boss* 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 

Byrne.  Pa. 
Caltery 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonU. 
CoUlsr 
Dantsl,  Va. 
Davta.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarsa 


Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dulakl 

Sdmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Brlenbom 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

PUtasr 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Oresn.  Oreg. 

Oubser 

Hagan 

Halpsro 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

H«b«rt 

HlUls 

Hunt 


Jones,  Ala. 

Kes 

King 

Lai¥lgrebe 

Landrum 

Lsgga^t 

LsaiMMi 

Uoyd 

Long,  Iju 

MoC3ur« 

MOWSB 

MaodoBsld, 


MallUard 


MUlsr.  CahX. 

MUla.Md. 

Mlnahall 

Mollohan 

Muntgooksry 


Nlctiols 

PcUy 

Plmle 

Price,  m. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Riinnela 

Saylor 


Scbwcngcil 

Sbrlvsr 

Spenoe 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stueftsy 

Talcott 

Tbone 


Waasnnnsr 
WbaloD 
Wlilteburst 
Wilson.  Bob 
wnaon. 

CbsrlesH. 
Young,  Fta. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  unavoid- 
ably missed  Uve  recorded  t^er  vote  on 
the  so-called  Wiggins  amendment  to 
House  Joint  ResolutioD  208  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  officially  attending  the 
ceremony  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  room  at  which  the  official 
portrait  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hiazai. 
who  is  the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  ddega- 
tion,  was  hung,  with  the  House  leader- 
ship and  President  Nixon  in  attendance. 

We  had  earlier  sought  to  recess  the 
House  to  permit  Members  to  attmd  the 
ceremony  and  also  to  vote  on  the  re- 
corded teller  vote,  but  this  was  not  pos- 
sible and  the  House  continued  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Had  I  been  on  the  floor  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  "W^gins  amendment. 

Go  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEmES  BT  Ml.  THOMPSON  OF 
CKOBCIA 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oSersd  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  3,  line  4.  alter  "sex"  strike 
out  the  period  and  add  "race,  creed,  or  ccdor." 

POINT    or   OKOOI 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order.  It  is  not  germane  to 
the  subject  undo-  consideration. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling  by  the  diair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
fi-om  Georgia  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  re«d 
the  section  in  full  with  the  amendment. 

This  simply  amends  the  section  to 
read: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU  not 
be  deiUsd'  or  abridgsd  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  race,  creed 
or  color. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  says : 
Proposing  an  amendment   to  the  Consti- 
tution ot  the  United  States  relative  to  squal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

Certainly  men  and  women  are  of  dif- 
ferent races.  They  are  of  different  creeds. 
They  are  of  different  religions  and  of 
different  colors. 

The  amendment  is  in  order,  because  it 
does  recognise  that  discrimination  does 
sometimes  take  place  baaed  upon  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  it  occurs  both  to  men 
and  women,  and  we  are  deaUng  with  an 
amendment  for  equal  ri^ts  for  men  and 
women,  and  there  are  different  men  and 
women  of  different  races,  different  creeds, 
and  different  etdors. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  ie  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Bolij]ic>.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

House  Joint  Reeolutlon  aos  deals  only 
aith  one  question,  the  Question  of  eex. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  of  the  guitle- 
man  from  Georgia  iMr.  Thompsom)   is 
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not  germane  to  Houm  Joint  Resolution 
208,  and  ttae  precedents  so  Indicate.  The 
Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point  of 
order,  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

PKZrOtXNTIAL  MOTION  OITEIXD  BT 
MB.  THOMPaON  OF  aWMMIA 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  fcs  follows : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  0«orgls  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  tbe  joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolving  clause  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  have  to  use  this 
parliamentary  procedure  in  order  to  ob- 
tain time  to  speak  on  tbe  amendment 
which  I  propoeed.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  I  proposed  certainly 
does  deserve  consideration  and  discus- 
sion before  this  body. 

Equal  rights  are  being  denied  to  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  solely  because 
of  their  race.  You  can  take  the  matter 
of  school  busing,  where  we  tell  a  child 
"Because  of  your  color  and  for  no  other 
reason  you  may  not  attend  your  neigh- 
borhood school."  Whether  he  is  black  or 
whether  he  Is  white  makes  no  difference. 
To  say,  "Billy,  because  you  are  black 
and  for  no  other  reason  you  may  not  go 
to  this  school  here  but  you  must  go  to 
that  school  over  there"  or  "Johnny,  be- 
cause you  are  white  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  your  color  you  may  not  attend 
school  here,  you  must  attend  school  over 
there"  is  certamiy  discrimination. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  also 
look  into  the  matter  of  discrimination 
occurring  in  certain  areas  throughout 
this  country  in  regard  to  the  letting  of 
contracts,  contracts  that  certain  people 
are  precluded  from  bidding  on  solely 
because  of  their  race  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

We  also  need  to  look  at  the  activities  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  for 
example.  I  h£ve  letters  in  my  oflQce,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  the  Small  Busmess 
Administration  has  told  me  that  for  citi- 
zens of  a  certain  color  only  15  percent  is 
required  as  a  downpayment  but  for  citi- 
zens of  another  color  desiring  to  enter 
into  exactly  the  same  enterprise  they 
must  have  50  percent  as  a  downpayment. 
That  Is  rank  discrimination.  It  happens 
to  be  rank  discrimination  against  the 
white  people  in  my  State  and  region. 
And  I  can  produce  these  letters. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  look  at  some  of  our  Federal 
agencies.  In  March  of  this  year  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  issued  a  di- 
rective relating  to  hiring.  It  went  out  to 
all  of  the  ofLces  tliroughout  the  entire 
Nation,  and  in  effect  it  stated  that  no 
whites  would  be  hired  until  a  certain 
percentage  of  minorities  had  been  hired. 
It  related  not  only  to  initial  hiring  but 
to  promotioiu;. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  it  is  wrong  to 
tell  a  person  "Because  you  are  white  and 
you  may  have  scored  95  percent,  you  may 
not  be  considered  for  this  Job,  because 
someone  else  of  a  different  color  scored 


80  percent  and  we  are  going  to  set  up  cer- 
tain quotas."  American  citizens  should 
be  considered  as  American  citizens  and 
not  as  black  or  white  cltlaens.  Schoolchil- 
dren should  be  considered  as  schoolchil- 
dren and  not  some  as  black  and  some  as 
white.  We  should  not  deal  in  artificial 
classiflcations  of  American  citizens  In 
that  manner. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  upset  that  the 
Chair  did  not  consider  this  germane 
and  that  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
against  considering  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  feel  this  is  one  of  the  vital  mat- 
ters affecting  the  country  at  this  time, 
that  is,  no  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and  we  are  discriminating 
at  this  time  based  on  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
I'i  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
we  have  had  6  days  of  hearings  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment  for  men  and 
v/omen.  This  amendment  deals  entirely 
with  the  subject  of  discrimination  on 
the  groimds  of  sex.  I  do  not  want  to  ques- 
tion that  there  is  discrimination  with 
regard  to  race  and  color,  but  it  is  not 
dealt  with  here. 

I  may  say  very  significantly  that  the 
first  black  woman  in  this  body,  our  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  , 
herself  stated  that  she  experiences  more 
discrimination  by  reason  of  being  a  wom- 
an than  by  reason  of  being  a  black. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  the  most  seri- 
ous question  confronting  our  Nation  to- 
day in  the  field  of  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing on  this  equal  rights  amendment  for 
men  and  women. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considered  the 
possibility  of  offering  a  substitute,  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
because  I  had  some  questions  about  this 
resolution.  I  have  some  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  committee. 

I  think  some  of  the  obvious  objections 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  208  have  been 
resolved  by  committee  action  this  after- 
noon. But  in  sectiCHi  1  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  It  provides  that  equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  It 
refers  to  any  State.  My  question  goes  to 
the  new  section  2  or  the  old  section  3  and 
it  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Why  should  not  the  Ctxigress  and  the 
several  States  have  the  power?  Why  do 
we  include  the  States  in  section  1  and  do 
not  include  the  States  In  section  2? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  was 
the  opinion,  as  I  understand  it,  last  year, 
that  there  was  a  technical  difficulty  with 
the  amendment  as  originally  proposed. 
The  difficulty  in  some  of  the  other  bills 


tion  of  the  committee  In  connection  with 
amendments  other  than  the  amendment 
which  had  beat  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Gurnms) . 

The  difficulty  in  some  of  the  other  bills 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee by  some  very  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyers.  For  example.  Dean 
PoUak,  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  said  this: 

A  serious  loophole  .  .  .  first,  Federal  courts 
might  read  this  as  requiring  tbe  same  degree 
of  Judicial  deference  to  State  statutes  as 
would  normally  be  given  Federal  statutes  and 
give  an  unprecedented  degree  of  dignity  and 
unrevlewabUlty  to  State  statutes  merely  be- 
cause they  were  called  Implementations;  sec- 
ondly, it  might  be  read  by  Federal  courts  as 
some  other  constitutional  basis  for  imple- 
menting legislation — for  example,  Congress 
might  be  held  to  be  without  power  to  en- 
force the  Amendment  with  respect  to  intra- 
state commerce,  etc. 

The  same  question  was  asked  of  Pro- 
fessor Emerson,  of  the  Ytile  Law  School, 
at  the  hearings,  and  he  answered  very 
similarly  to  Dean  Pollak  to  the  effect: 

In  my  opinion,  the  reference  to  State  power 
is  unnecessary.  The  States,  not  op>eratlng  un- 
der a  system  of  delegated  powers  as  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  does,  need  no  further  grant 
of  authority  to  Implement  tbe  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  On  the  other  hand  the  pro- 
vision might  possibly  be  construed  as  not 
giving  Congress  any  additional  enforcement 
powers  but  limiting  Its  implementing  author- 
ity to  that  already  provided  by  some  existing 
Federal  constitutional  power.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  by  the  proponents  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question:  Is  it  the  Judgment  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  committee  that  the  absence 
of  the  word  "State"  in  section  2  would 
in  no  way  weaken  this  resolution  or  deny 
the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  this 
area? 

Mrs.  ORrPFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
the  States'  right  to  make  their  laws. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. The  preamble  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  limitation  of  7  years  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  this 
amendment.  Why  is  the  period  of  7  years 
used? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  This  is  customary. 
However,  this  was  one  of  the  objections 
last  year. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  group  of  women  who  are  so  nervous 
about  tills  amendment  that  they  feel 
there  should  be  an  unhmited  time  dur- 
ing which  it  could  be  ratified. 

Personally,  I  have  no  fears  but  that  this 
amendment  will  be  ratified  in  my  Judg- 
ment as  quickly  as  was  the  18-year-old 
vote. 

Therefore,  I  think  a  7-year  limitation 
does  weed  out  some  of  the  objections. 
For  Instance,  in  the  pcut  with  reference 
to  the  child  labor  amendment,  there  were 
States  that  InitiaUy  ratified  it  but 
through  subsequent  legislation  withdrew 
their  ratification.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  proper  to  have  the  7-year 
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statute  80  that  It  should  not  be  hanging 
over  our  hfead  forever.  But  I  must- say 
I  think  It  will  be  ratlfled  almost  Im- 
mediately. Six  States  In  the  United 
States  have  already  indicated  their  In- 
tention to  ratify  it.  Last  year  when  this 
amendment  passed  I  had  innumerable 
indicaticms  from  innumerable  States  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  their  belief  that 
their  States  would  ratify  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assim:ied  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  ha!d  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  208)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
oi  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  548,  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prenous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFEBED  BT 
MS.      HtrrCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hutchinson  moves  to  recommit  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  a08)  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  24,  not  voting  51, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  294] 
YEAS — 354 


Abbltt 

Beglch 

Brlnkley 

Abzug 

Belcher 

Brooks 

Adams 

BeU 

Broomfleld 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Brotaman 

Alexander 

Bergland 

Brown,  Mich. 

Anderson, 

BetU 

Brown,  Ohio 

Calif. 

BevUl 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Aiideraon, 

BlagKl 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Tenn. 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bingham 

Burke,  Fla. 

Andre  WB. 

Burke.  Mass. 

N.  n«k. 

Blantou 

Burleson.  Tex 

Annunzlo 

Blatnlk 

Archer 

BOKKS 

Burton 

Ashley 

Boland 

Byrne.  Fa. 

Aspln 

noUlng 

Byron 

BadUlo 

Bow 

GabeU 

Baker 

Brademas 

Caffery 

Barrett 

Braaee 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

HlAs.  Wash. 

Price,  Tex. 

Carney 

Hogan 

Pryoi.Ark. 

Carter 

Hollfleld 

FaclaSkl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hortcm 

PuroeO 

OederberE 

Boaner 

Qule 

Howard 

QuUlen 

Chisholm 

HuU 

RaUstHuA 

Hungate 

Randall 

Clay 

Hunt 

Bangel 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Bees 

Collins,  III. 

Jacobs 

Held.  NY. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Jamuin 

Beuss 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rhodes 

Conte 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlegls 

Conyers 

Jones.  Ala. 

RoberU 

Gorman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Cotter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Boblson,  NY. 

Oougblin 

Karth 

Rodino 

Crane 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Culver 

Kazen 

Rogers 

Daniel,  Va. 

Keating 

Roncallo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Keith 

Booney.  NY. 

Danielaon 

Kemp 

Rosenthal 

Davis,  Oa. 

King 

Rostenkowskl 

Davis.  B.C. 

Kluczynnkl 

Rounh 

Delaney 

Koch 

Hoy 

DeUenback 

Kuykendall 

Roybal 

Dellums 

Kyi 

Ruppe 

Denholm 

KyroB 

Ruth 

Dent 

L.andrum 

Ryan 

Devlne 

Latta 

8t  Oeimaln 

Dickinson 

Lennon 

Bar  banes 

Dlggs 

I*nt 

Satterfleld 

Donobue 

Link 

Scherle 

Dow 

Long.  Md. 

Scfaeuer 

Dowdy 

Lujan 

Bchneebeli 

Downing 

McClory 

Scott 

Drlnan 

McCloakey 

Sebellus 

Duncan 

McCoUlster 

Selberllng 

duPont 

McCormack 

Shipley 

Dwyer 

McDade 

Shoup 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Slkes 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mich. 

Slsk 

Edwards,  Calif 

McEwen 

Skubltz 

KUberg 

McFaU 

Slack 

Each 

McKevitt 

SmIthfcCallf. 

Eshleman 

McKlnney 

Smith,  Iowa 

Bvans,  Colo. 

McMiUan 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Snyder 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Springer 

Plndley 

Mann 

Staggers 

Fish 

Martin 

Stanton, 

Fisher 

Mathlas.  Calif 

J.  WUUam 

Flood 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Stanton, 

Flowers 

Matsunaga 

James  V. 

Foley 

Mayne 

Steed 

Ford, 

Mazxoll 

Steele 

William  D. 

Meeds 

Stephens 

Foray  the 

Melcber 

Stokes 

Fountain 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Fraser 

Michel 

Stubblefleld 

Frellnghuysen 

Mikva 

Symington 

Frenzel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Talcott 

Frey 

MUlB,  Ark. 

Taylor 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MUls.  Md. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Fuqua 

Mlnlsh 

Teague,  Tex. 

Oallflanakls 

Mink 

Terry 

Gallagher 

Mtnshall 

ThomiMon.  Oa. 

Oannatz 

MitcheU 

Thompson.  N  J 

Oaydna 

MizeU 

Tbcxnaon,  Wis. 

Gibbons 

Monagan 

Tleman 

Goldwater 

Montgomery 

Urisll 

Gonzales 

Moorhead 

nilman 

Ooodllng 

Morgan 

VanDeerlln 

Orasao 

Morse 

Vander  Jagt 

Gray 

Mosber 

Vanik 

Green,  Pa. 

Moss 

Veyaey 

GrtOln 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Vlgorlto 

OniBths 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Waldle 

Gross 

Myers 

Wampler 

Orover 

Natcher 

Ware 

Gude 

Nelsen 

Whalen 

Hagmn 

Nichols 

Whalley 

Haley 

Nix 

White 

Hall 

Obey 

Whltehurst 

Hamilton 

G'Hara 

WIdnall 

Hammer- 

O'Konskl 

WUUama 

achmldt 

O'Neill 

Wilson. 

Hanley 

Passman 

Charles  H. 

Hanna 

Patman 

Winn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patten 

Wolfr 

Harrington 

Pepper 

Wright 

Harsha 

Perkins 

Wyatt 

Harvey 

PettU 

WytUer 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Wylle 

Hathaway 

Pickle 

Wyman 

Hays 

Pike 

Yates 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

PodeU 

Yatton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Poff 

Young,  Tex. 

Helstoaki 

PoweU 

Zabtockl 

HendenoB 

Pl'Byer,  N.C. 

Zloo 

Bides.  Mass. 

Price,  m. 

Zwanta 

NAT&— S4 


Abemethy 

Flynt 

Rountfot 

Aahbrook 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

-  Jonas 

aaylor 

CeUer 

McCulloch 

Schmltz 

ChappeU 

McKay 

Stsiger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

NedKl 

SuUlvan 

Dennis 

Poage 

Whttten 

Dom 

Rarlck 

Wiggins 

NOT  VOTING — 61 

Aboxirezk 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oettys 

MoUohan 

Arends 

Gialmo 

PeUy 

Asplnall 

Green,  Oreg. 

Plmle 

Baring 

Oubser 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bray 

Halpem 

Runnels 

Clancy 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schwengel 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Shrlver 

Clausen. 

Hubert 

Spenee 

DonH. 

HilUs 

Stelger,  Wis. 

CoUler 

Kee 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Wis. 

I.,andgrebe 

Thons 

de  la  Garza 

Leggett 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

Uoyd 

WUson,  Bob 

Dlngell 

Long,  La. 

Yoimg,  n*. 

Dulakl 

McClure 

Edmondaon 

Maodonald, 

Edwards,  La. 

Mass. 

Brlenbom 

MaiUlard 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  ft^lowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Mr  MailUard  for. 
with  Mr.  Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.  HllUs  and  Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Hr. 
Landgrebe  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Anderson  of 
lUlnois. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr,  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Spenee. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.   Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Pimle. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Abourezk  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wtth  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Kee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  306. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDINO  ADDITIONAL  FDNDB  TO 
COMMTTTKB  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  8TDDT  WZXFARB  AND 
PENSION  PLAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  THOB4PSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  607  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reeoluUon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  807 

Resolved,  lliat  the  «zpeiu«8  of  »  •pcoial 
InvaatlgmUon  and  study  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plana  to  be  conducted  piu-suant  to  H. 
R«e.  218,  by  the  Committee  on  SducsUon 
and  Labor,  acting  u  a  whole  or  by  suboom- 
mlttee.  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  Indlrldual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  aaaUtanU,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fvind  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chalnnan  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $30,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organisations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
aoa(l)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1940  (2  use.  7aa(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorised  purpose. 

Such  $100,000  ohali  be  available  and  allo- 
cated to  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
In  connection  with  Its  present  study  and  In- 
veetlgatton  of  private  pension  and  welfare 
funds  pursuant  to  H.R.  1380  and  related  bills. 
Particular  need  has  been  demonstrated  to 
conduct  a  professional  study  of  vesting, 
funding,  portability,  benefit  Insurance,  fidu- 
ciary responsibility,  adequate  disclosure,  and 
other  aspects  related  to  the  effectuation  of 
private  pension  and  welfare  plans  as  a  mean- 
ingful supplement  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

leral  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
igh  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  shall  report  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
practical  during  the  present  Congreos  the  re- 
sults of  Its  Investigation  and  study  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  P>ind8  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentlemcui  ex- 
plain what  he  seeks  to  do?  It  has  not  been 
programed,  at  least  not  on  the  whip 
notice  of  bills  and  resolutions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  glad  to. 


Tbia  reaotaitioa  was  fUad,  I  mlgfat  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  in  excess  of  a 
week  a«o.  and  I  do  have  an  explanation 
if  he  would  consent  to  <t«ap«nftng  with 
the  further  reading  ot  the  reeohitlon. 

Mr.'  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
find  it  poasiUe  to  do  so  under  my  reserva- 
tion? I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tainly. The  purpose  of  this  resolution,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
is  to  provide  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  the  sum  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  for  an  Investigation  of 
the  various  welfare  and  pension  funds. 
These  welfare  and  pension  plana  have  in 
excess  of  $110  billion  imder  their  control. 
"ITiey  have  been  under  a  modicimi  of  con- 
trol since  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  1948  and  the  welfare  dis- 
closure and  pension  plans  legislation  of 
1959. 

The  subcommittee  had  rattier  cursory 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress  but  from 
which  they  could  not  elicit  the  specific 
information  that  the  Congress  will  need 
in  order  to  see  that  these  funds  these 
enormous  funds,  are  properly  used,  prop- 
erly regulated  and  are  controlled  for 
the  benefit  for  which  those  fimds  were 
Intended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  retirement  and 
pension  funds? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this,  then,  include 
retirement  funds  for  Federal  employees. 
Members  of  Congress  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
in  my  judgment  it  would  not.  That  would 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and,  of  course,  they  are  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  am  speaking  welfare  and 
pension  plans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  then,  would  go  to 
private  industry? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
to  private  industry. 

Now,  the  committee  needs  to  have  an 
investigation  into — and  I  shall  put  this 
in  the  Record  relating  to  its  nature — an 
extended  number  of  forfeitures.  There 
have  been  a  startling  number  of  them. 
They  would  also  like  to  have  a  break- 
down of  the  forfeitures  by  the  types  of 
industries  involved,  the  reason  for  them, 
whether  the  plants  shut  down  or  merged 
or  whether  their  industry  simply  de- 
clined, and  you  had  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  workers  who  had  been  working  a 
number  of  years  in  plants  with  pension 
plan  money  invested,  but  who  suddenly 
because  of  the  acquisition  of  the  com- 
pany by  another  company  have  found 
that  they  have  no  vested  interest  and.  in 
effect,  the  money  has  somehow  or  other 
been  stolen  or  lost.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  intended  to  examine  this 
question,  as  well  as  the  question  of  what 
we  call  employability ;  in  other  words,  a 
man  particularly  if  he  Is  45  years  of  age 
or  over  and  if  he  loses  his  employment 
in  one  industry,  he  finds  it  particularly 
difficult  to  find  employment  in  the  same 
Industry  but  by  a  different  employer  be- 
cause of  the  expense  of  picking  them  up 
in  the  new  employer's  pension  plan.  We 
would  propose  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  an  employee  having  a  vested  right  to 


transfer  his  financial  Interest  In  a  retlTv- 
ment  plan  to  Ills  new  VDDkqrer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Committee  on  Sdu- 
catkm  and  Labor  has  quite  a  substantial 
fund. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  commit- 
tee could  finance  this  Investigation  out 
of  funds  already  appropriated  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentlenum  from 
Iowa,  that  in  this  Instance  the  answer  Is 
no,  because,  although  we  have  a  fine 
staff,  we  have  no  one  with  the  expertise 
needed,  nor  do  we  have  anyone  with  the 
amount  of  time  which  would  be  necessary 
to  devote  to  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  part  of  the  $100,000 
would  be  spent  on  jimkets  to  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)   for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder 
if  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  would  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  have  ap- 
proved of  this  request? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
answer  Is  "yes."  The  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiK) ,  is  in  approval;  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  is  in  ap- 
proval; the  ranking  member  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson),  ap- 
proves; as  does  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Pkrkins)  . 

Further,  this  resolution  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration imanimously. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  will  remember  that  some 
years  ago  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  embarked  on  a  similar  inves- 
tigation when  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona was  a  member,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  inves- 
tigation. I  hope  it  will  result  in  some 
meaningful  legislation  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  so  ably  ex- 
plained, this  certainly  is  an  area  in  which 
the  Congress  should  take  much  more  In- 
terest than  It  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  might  make  tliis  further  comment: 
that  this  Is  consonant  with  the  determi- 
nation under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
last  year  that  we  exercise  fully  our  over- 
sight responsibilities.  It  ts  my  opinion 
that  if  this  study  is  not  undertaken  a 
national  tragedy  could  occur.  I  quite 
agree  that  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objeetkm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  private  pension  plans  were  re- 
ported as  early  as  1875,  but  did  not  be- 
come widespread  until  World  War  n 
when  faced  with  an  excess  profits  tax 
and  a  wage  freeze,  management  and 
labor  saw  advantages  in  deferred  wage 
adjustments  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  pension  programs.  Since  that  time, 
pension  plans  have  had  a  phenominal 
growth.  Today,  more  than  half  of  the 
non-farm  working  population  is  covered. 
These  plans  hold  assets  valued  at  more 
tlian  $110  billion,  assets  which  are  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Although  Congress  has  been  actively 
concerned  with  malfeasance  in  the  han- 
dling of  private  pension  funds  since  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartly  Act  in  1947, 
congressional  interest  in  the  substan- 
tive nature  of  the  plans  themselves  and 
in  the  employees'  rights  to  the  equity 
which  those  plans  contain  has  been  of  a 
more  limited  nature. 

Under  present,  a  private  pension  plan 
can  be  established  as  a  qualified  program 
for  the  purpose  of  tax  exemption  if  it 
meets  minimum  requirements  designed 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  favor  of 
certain  classes  of  employees  and  pre- 
scribed minimimi  and  maximum  contri- 
butions. A  plan  is  not  subject  to  any 
standards  concerning  its  establisliment 
or  substantive  nature  except  those  re- 
quired by  tie  Internal  Revenue  Service 
pursuant  to  section  401  and  the  follow- 
ing of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  While 
the  protection  the  code  provides  to  the 
average  plan  participant  cannot  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand  as  illusory,  it  is,  none- 
theless, minimal. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  a  leg- 
islative line  should  be  drawn  between 
pension  reforms  which  are  related  to 
fiduciary  conduct  and  proposals  which 
would  affect  the  substantive  nature  and 
costs  of  the  plans  such  as  requirements 
for  mandatory  vesting,  funding,  and  ben- 
efit insursuQce.  These  latter  features,  it 
is  asserted,  should  be  left  to  the  private 
decisionmaking  processes  of  a  develop- 
ing free  economy.  This  notion  Ignores  the 
fact  that  employees  who  lose  their  re- 
tirement income  or  have  it  impaired  be- 
cause of  excessively  stringent  or  non- 
existent vesting  provisions.  Inadequate 
funding,  or  merger,  sale,  or  other  dis- 
solution of  the  employing  company,  are 
the  victims  of  a  cruel  frustration  much 
more  serious  in  impact  than  that  of  a 
fiduciary  breach. 

Hearings  held  before  the  subcommit- 
tee have  shown  that  any  pension  reform 
legislation  will  have  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions of  mandatory  vesting,  funding, 
benefit  insurance,  and  portability.  How- 
ever, the  hearings  which  were  held  in 
both  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses  elicited 
very  little  in  the  way  of  hard  technical 
information.  Rather,  they  tended  to  bring 
out  only  phUoeophlcal  generalities  which, 
while  important  and  worthy  of  discus- 
sion, were  of  only  marginal  help  in  en- 
abling the  subcommittee  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  in  this  matter. 

The  subcommittee  feels  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  thorough,  technical  studies 


of  vesting,  funding,  benefit  Insurance 
and  portability  be  imdertaken  immedi- 
ately If  effective  legislative  action  is  to 
be  taken  this  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  subcommittee  needs 
information  concerning — 

First,  the  extent  and  nature  of  forfeit- 
ures: 

Percentage  of  covered  employees  who 
reach  retirement  age  without  vested 
rights ; 

Breakdowns  of  forfeitures  by  industry ; 

Reasons  for  their  occurrence — for  ex- 
ample plant  shutdowns,  mergers,  ac- 
quisitions, Industry  declines,  volimtary 
quits; 

Wage  and  job  categories  most  in- 
volved ; 

Second,  the  relative  costs  of  various 
vesting  alternatives ; 

Third,  the  types  and  frequency  of 
funding  schemes  currently  in  use; 

Fourth,  the  relative  adequacy  of  alter- 
native funding  schemes  in  affording  em- 
ployees protection ; 

Fifth,  the  relative  costs  of  alternative 
funding  schemes ; 

Sixth,  the  number  and  frequency  of 
partial  and  full  terminations  of  plans; 

Seventh,  the  relative  costs  of  various 
types  of  benefit  insurance ;  imd 

Eighth,  the  feasibility  of  portability, 
voluntary  or  mandatorj'. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  areas  of 
inquiry,  studies  must  examine  the  effect 
of  various  vesting,  funding,  and  insur- 
ance schemes  on  each  other  and  on  po- 
tential benefit  levels.  Mandatory  vesting, 
funding,  benefit  insurance,  and  benefit 
levels  are  closely  interrelated.  To  re- 
quire mandatory  vesting  alter  10  years, 
for  example,  requires  either  a  readjust- 
ment of  benefits  or  additional  contribu- 
tions. Without  adequate  funding,  vesting 
requirements  have  no  practical  value. 
Similarly,  trntimely  termination  of  a  plan 
may  negative  any  security  which  vesting 
and  funding  might  otherwise  provide. 
The  choice  of  benefit  insurance  scheme 
may  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
method  of  funding  used  and  the  premi- 
ums charged  to  the  plan  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  level  of  benefits. 

Prominent  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
committee have  unanimously  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  massive  study  of  these 
critical  areas.  The  Nixon  administration, 
while  reconmiending  a  strong  fiduciary 
and  disclosure  bill  in  the  91st  Congress 
(HH.  16462),  sUU  finds  itself  imable  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  vesting, 
fimding,  or  benefit  insurance  despite  the 
fact  that  the  preceding  administration 
testified  in  favor  of  the  vesting,  fimding, 
and  benefit  insurance  proposals  of  HJl. 
1269.  Obviously,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  not  rejected  these  concepts  but 
rather  urges  continued  study  of  them. 

The  need  for  study  has  already  been 
recognized  by  the  Senate.  In  the  closing 
months  of  the  91st  Congress  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee  was  granted  an 
appropriation  of  $265,000.  This  Congress, 
an  additional  $475,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  enable  our  Senate  counterparts 
to  continue  their  work. 

Many  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the 
private  pension  system  have  already  been 
undertaken  but  there  are  numerous  areas 
relevant  to  the  legislative  interest  large- 


ly unexplored.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  concerns  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  benefit  Insurance.  Equally  impor- 
tant to  the  legislative  hiqulry,  however, 
is  an  analysis  and  correlation  ot  the  data 
derived  fnwi  previous  research. 

■nie  General  Subccanmittee  on  Labor 
as  presently  constituted  does  not  have  the 
necessary  personnel  nor  resources  to 
make  the  exhaustive  study  required,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  to  discharge  its  other  leg- 
islative duties.  It  is,  therefwe,  proposed 
that  in  the  interests  of  sound  legislation 
to  strengthen  and  protect  the  private 
pension  system,  that  a  task  force  on  pen- 
sions  operating  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
be  established  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendati(»is  regarding  vesting,  funding, 
benefit  insurance  and  portability.  It  is 
expected  that  a  study  could  be  completed 
within  6  months  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$100,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlae 
table. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  personal  explanation. 

As  the  House  knows,  we  had  a  hang- 
ing of  the  portrait  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Lousiana  (Mr.  HisERT^ 
today,  at  which  many  Members  were  in 
attendance,  and  at  which  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  attended  in  a  body.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  also  attended 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert  > . 

Unfortimately,  the  bells  rang  before 
we  had  completed  the  ceremony  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  portrait  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  few  of  us  missed  our  vote  on  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  the  Record 
to  show  that,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  as  being  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
minols  for  maidng  this  explanation  for 
the  Record.  I.  too,  would  like  to  state 
that  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
making  this  explanation.  I  too  wish  to 
say  that,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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We.  SPSNCB.  Ur.  Speaker,  will  Uw 
tmtiatam  jMAl 

lAr.  ABBBma  I  jMd  to  the  gentiemao 
fi«^  Sontti  CaxeUaa. 

Mr.  aPSNCE.  Mr.  Bgealur,  1  would 
alM>  like  to  My  tXktX  had  I  been  present 
I  would  hmv  voted  In  faror  of  the  eqoal 
righU  tLMimiduaKnt,  and  I  would  alxo  like 
the  B»<XWB  to  ao  show. 

Mr.  YOUKO  at  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gmtlcmaix  yield? 

Mr.  ARXND8. 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  TOUMO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thaak  tbe  cmtlenuui  for  yielding,  and 
ki  me  aay  tliat  bad  I  been  present  X 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 
CMf  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  Houae 
Rcoolukton  837  and  aak  for  ita  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  637 
Resolved,  Tb*t  upon  Um  adoption  of  Ulls 
resolution  It  sb&ll  be  In  order  to  move  tliSt 
the  HouM  reaolT*  lta*lf  Into  th*  Committee 
oX  the  V?bol«  Houae  oa  tha  8t*U  of  the  Unl<n 
for  the  coii*lder»tton  of  the  bin  (H.R.  10638) 
to  establish  an  OflSoe  of  Oomramer  Affairs  ta 
th«  BxeeuttT*  OSIee  of  tbe  Pr«sldent  and  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  order  to  ■»- 
oura  wltbln  tbe  Federal  Oovemmeut  effective 
protectioa  aad  representatloa  of  the  Intcf- 
eata  of  oonsumara,  and  for  other  purposap. 
and  all  points  of  order  agaiiLst  section  104  il 
•old  bUl  for  failure  to  comply  wltb  the  pr9- 
Tlslon  of  claoae  4,  rule  XXI  are  here«y 
waived.  After  general  deJate,  wbleb  shall  Ve 
eouflned  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  |o 
axeaed  four  taoura.  to  be  equally  divided  aUd 
eoAtmUed  bjr  the  chairman  and  ranUl|g 
aUaorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oof- 
ernment  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be  read  flftr 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  gy 
titles  tnstead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclll- 
aloo  at  tbe  eonekleratlon  of  tbe  bUI  D^r 
ameadment,  the  Comsaittea  shall  rise  aQd 
report  the  bill  to  the  Bouse  with  su4gi 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  Ss 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  Hnal  passage  without  intervening  motl(»i 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  90 
minutes  to  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Laita)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  837  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of  geneital 
debate  for  consideration  of  HJL  108|6, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  19fl. 
Because  of  a  transfer  of  funds,  constitut- 
ing an  appropriation  in  a  legislative  bill, 
all  points  of  order  are  waived  agaiist 
section  104  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  cai»- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  n<e 
XXI,  and  the  resohitlon  provides  that  t>e 
bUl  shall  be  read  for  gLmendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections. 

The  purpoee  of  H  Jl.  10835  is  to  further 
the  protecticm  of  cansumerB  and  provtle 
lepreeentotion  of  eoosumer  tetereflts  In 
important  areas  of  activity  of  the  F4d- 
enaOewFtriiasiiM. 

Therr  wovUt  be  estoUblied  an  OOlee 
•f  Ctaoswaer  ACafr*  wHMn  ttie  EtoevtIlFe 
OfBee  of  the  Pteahleut.  tlw  Direerter  siM 


DaiM^  Dteecior  ol  which  wlU  be  m»^ 
pointed  by  tbe  PtesidCBi  with  the  advice 
and  cooMnt  of  tbe  SmmU*. 

The  Director  wltt  be  re«uiBcd  te  repert 
and  make  rfii«iminiinrtaMonii  anmiany  to 
the  President  and  the  Cangresa. 

Tbe  afflce  wlU  coordinate  att  Federal 
programs  relating  to  consumer  inter- 
ests, provide  a'wlitRnir"  to  State  and  lo- 
cal govenunenta  in  protection  of  con- 
sumer Interests  and  cooperate  with  and 
assist  private  enterprise. 

Tbe  Consumer  Protection  Agency  is 
y^p>>n»hi»4  as  an  independent  agency, 
the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  which  will  also  be  appointed  by 
the  Prcaident  with  the  advice  and  eon- 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  Agency  Is  to  make  a  reaprt  with 
recommendations  annually  to  flie  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  promote  azul  pro- 
tect the  intereats  of  consumers,  and  as- 
sist the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

It  is  authorized  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  In  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  othsr  FWeral  agencies  and  in 
actions  pending  in  UJ3.  coxnts  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

A  Consumer  Advisory  Coimcil  Is  estab- 
lished conaposed  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  staggered  terms  of  5 
years.  The  Council  will  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Canstrnier  Affairs  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

The  legislation  will  become  effective  90 
days  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  why  there  is  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  under  the  rule  which 
prohibits  ^iproiM^tloiis  on  a  legislative 

bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  Is  my  understanding,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  that  section  W4  has  to  do 
with  the  transfer  of  fimds  and,  there- 
fore, would  be  considered  not  to  eooiply 
with  clause  4  at  rale  XXI,  because  In  the 
rtjangeover  of  the  agency  to  the  new 
independent  agency,  there  would  be  a 
transfer  of  funds  as  authorised  In  section 
104.  That  was  the  explanation  which  was 
given  to  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  not  an  increased 
appropriation  or  a  new  approprlatlfln 
but  a  transfer  of  those  fundi  that  have 
already  been  appropriated?  Tbe  funds 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  agoicy 
under  Mrs.  Knaaer  and  tUs  does  not  In- 
volve any  nddltli***^'  appropriated  funds 
at  thU  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
is  100  percent  correct  His  explanation  is 
execUent,  let  me  say.  and  that  is  exactly 
what  is  invotved.  It  is  simply  a  transfer 
and  It  does  not  offer  ua  aagr  new  funds — 
that  la  there  is  no  upcndltare  of  new 
funds  provided,  but  sioaply  a  transfer  of 
evlstleg  fuads. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEBK.  M^.  Spgaiser,  I  woold  like 
to  conclude  my  reaaerks  by  paidac  a 


tribute  to  a  dtotlnguished  ooL- 
league  of  jnine.  the  dWlngiriihrd  dean 
of  our  California  del— ition.  Chxx  Hou- 
riMLo.  Cbst  has.  I  tbfnk,  done  an  out- 
standing lob  during  the  last  year  tn  get- 
ting this  legtalatlon  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  As  r  Indicated.  thU  leglalatfcm  is 
important  to  the  whole  country  because 
we  are  all  consumers,  and  this  legldatlon 
affects  an  200  mfllton-plus  Americans. 

Thla  was  a  very  sertous.  very  debatable 
and  a  very  controversial  Issue  In  the  last 
Congress.  The  dlsttnguiahed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
(Mr.  HounzLo)  and  his  committee  bare 
worked  long  and  hard  tn  order  to  bring 
out  a  bin  which  woidd  meet  the  needs 
and  which  would  satisfy  the  oonoem  of 
many  people  who  are  concerned  eon- 
sumer  protection  in  this  country. 

I  think  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  and  I  want  to  compliment  htm. 

I  might  say  that  there  have  been  all 
too  many  wild  charges  by  some  so-called 
instant  experts  which  we  seem  to  be 
ovarwhelmed  with  now,  some  of  these 
characters  who  apparently  know  Mttte 
or  nothing  about  legislation  or  leglolative 
procedure  who  have  tended  to  tofluence 
and  harass  a  very  aWe  and  a  very  dls- 
ttnguished  chairman  In  this  ease,  as  I 
say,  Mr.  HoLirmv.  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  and 
rompHment  him  on  whet  I  think  is  an 
outstanding  >ob  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  CX>LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  SIBK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
dJsthigtriahed  chairman. 

Mr.  CdiMKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
my  friend  to  yleW  to  me — and  I  appre- 
ciate his  dolner  so — in  order  that  I  might 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
he  has  made  which  were  compUnwnatry 
of  the  distinguMied  gentleman  fnan 
California  (Mr.  Hoi.in«L»>.  We  know 
that  consumer  protection  is  a  very  far- 
reaching  and  complex  subject.  We  ree- 
ogntae  that  there  are  those  who  want  to 
go  too  far  and  there  are  those  wbo  do  net 
want  to  go  far  enough.  The  gentleman 
from  Callfomla.  presidtoHr  over  the  com- 
mittee, has  had  the  backing  of  bte  com- 
mittee in  bringing  to  us  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  fair  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
further  observation  In  connection  with 
this  matter.  Reference  was  made  to  tbe 
fact  that  last  year  the  bin  wa&  killed  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  was  not  re- 
ported. That  is  a  factual  statement, 
whether  It  is  said  tbe  bin  waa  "kUlcd"  or 
that  it  was  merely  held  tn  abeyance. 

To  me  that  action  dcnsoBatrvtes  one 
of  tbe  useful  fiBictionB  of  tbe  CoBHsittce 
on  Rules.  Frequently  legislation  is  re- 
ported out  of  a  coouBittM  at  a  time  of 
hysterta,  a  time  of  great  public  desire, 
and  It  Is  not  always  tbe  best  balaneeri 
legialatlott.  So  X  tblnk  In  tUa  Inrrtnwne 
tbe  committee  en  Rales  sbouM  bs  reeHy 
applauded  rettier  then  d8cra*d,  as  sane 
people  tried  te  do  last  year,  isr  smr  se- 
ttaB  thsn  dsaMOBtrates  tbat  by  bsldlBg 
a  matter  up  seassttBes  we  i^mocb  bet- 
ter tcgWafOcat  IB  tbfl  Isof  m 

I  thank  way  frtead  for  yWdtaiff. 
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Mr.  SJEOL  I  thank  my  dlsttngulsbed 
Chairman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  and  reserve  tbe  balance  ot  my 

time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGos) .  Tbe  Chair  recognises  the  gentle- 
man fran  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  words  of  commendation  for  the 
Job  that  has  been  done  on  this  bill  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Holi- 
riELD).  I  think  everybody  on  the  Rules 
Committee  has  considered  this  legisla- 
tion twice,  once  in  the  last  session  and 
now  In  this  session.  We  know  something 
about  its  provisions  and  something  about 
the  debate  now  going  on  on  both  sides — 
among  those  who  want  a  stronger  bill, 
those  who  want  a  weaker  bill,  and  those 
who  do  not  want  any  bill  at  all. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  the  House  is 
today  debating  a  c<Hisumer  protection 
bill  is  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  to  those  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  correct  defects  in  last  year's  bill. 
This  does  not  mean  that  controversy 
does  not  now  surround  the  bill.  I  think 
as  we  debate  the  bill  and  get  around 
to  the  & -minute  rule,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
troversy over  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
It  points  up  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  as  has  Just  been  alluded  to 
by  our  illustrious  chairman,  did  the 
country  a  tremendous  service  last  De- 
cember 2,  when  it  decided  to  keep  this 
legislation  for  another  year's  study.  I 
need  not  point  out  that  10  long  months 
have  elapsed  since  this  bill  was  last  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  for  House  con- 
sideration. This  indicates  last  year's  bill 
was  In  need  of  perfecting  amendments 
and  that  Congress  should  have  taken 
another  look  at  it.  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  13  amendments  which  were 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  last 
December  2  by  the  sponsors  for  Inclu- 
sion in  that  bill.  This  is  certainly  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  not  ready 
for  floor  consideration. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Ptrsposx  or  Pkoposed  AicxmiMXMTa  or  Bo- 

SEm-HAL-ESUCNBOKN  TO  H.S.  18214 

Amendment  1:  Page  6,  lines  13  and  18. 
after  the  word  "l^w"  on  line  la  delete  the 
words:  "relating  to  Information  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security." 

Amendment  2:  Page  13,  lines  9  and  10.  af- 
ter the  word  "law"  on  line  9  delete  the  words: 
"relating  to  Information  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security." 

As  presently  written,  the  bill  requires  each 
Federal  agency  to  make  any  information  In 
Its  poaaeeslon  available  to  tbe  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  as  their  Director  and  Administrator 
may  respectlyely  request,  except  Information 
relating  to  national  security  which  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  being  disseminated  to 
other  agendea.  Tbe  two  smendments  broaden 
the  exception  by  protilMtInc  any  Information 
from  being  distributed  which  is  ptolUblted 
by  law  In  general.  Thus,  infMmation  acquired 
by  Federal  agendes  on  a  confidential  basis 
such  as  that  of  a  business  trade  secret  natun 
supplied  to  tbe  Btireau  of  Census.  Bureau  of 
tAbor  SUtlstics,  Federal  made  Oommlaelaa. 


Aatttnat  DtvialoD  or  Qaological  Survey  may 
not  be  turned  over  to  tlM  omoa  or  agency. 

AmanAment  3:  Page  18,  Uaas  If  and  IT, 
delete  the  words:  "tn  the  eaexdee  of  Ite  re- 
sponsibllltias  under  sections  304  and  30S  of 
this  title,"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "to  tlie  extent  authorised  in  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title." 

This  amendment  is  solely  Intended  to 
clarify  the  requirement  that  the  Agency  may 
not  conduct  product  testing  on  its  own  and 
may  only  require. other  Federal  agencies  to 
conduct  t«»ting  on  Its  behalf  in  submit  of 
the  Agency's  authority  to  represent  the  con- 
sumers' Interest  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  to  aasiune  the  duties  of  the  National 
(Toramlsslon  on  Product  Safety,  whoee  au- 
thority has  expired. 

Amendment  4:  Page  18.  line  36.  before  the 
word  "publish"  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "to  the 
extent  authorised  In  section  306  of  this 
tlUe,". 

This  amendment  la  Intended  to  limit  tbe 
authority  of  the  Agency  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute Information,  particularly  product 
test  Information,  to  that  authorised  in  sec- 
tion SOe.  (Bee  discussion  under  Amendment 

Amendment  5:  Page  14,  Itoe  10,  after  the 
word  "agenclee"  delete  the  semicolon.  Insert 
a  period,  delete  all  that  foUows  on  page  14 
and  through  line  6  on  page  16,  and  In  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following: 

In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to  which 
the  agency  U  a  party  under  section  304  of 
tlUa  title,  the  Agency  Is  authorised  to  request 
tbe  Federal  agency  to  issue  and  such  agency 
ahall  ISBue  on  the  Agency's  behalf  such  or- 
ders, as  authorized  by  the  Federal  agency's 
statutory  powers,  for  the  copying  of  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records,  sununonlng  of 
witnesses,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  3ubmlsBion  of  information  In  writing  as 
U  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  Agency's 
authority  to  subpena  witnesses,  documents  or 
other  information  under  ita  own  authority 
and  Instead  provides  that  where  the  Agency 
has  Intervened  In  a  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ing It  may  request  the  Federal  agency  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  such  witnesses,  doc- 
uments or  other  information  in  behalf  of 
the  Agency  as  Is  relevant  to  the  proceeding 
and  as  the  Federal  agency  Is  Itself  author- 
ized to  require. 

Amendment  6:  Page  18,  line  34,  after  the 
word  "of"  delete  the  words  "Federal,  State,  or 
local  govemmenU"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "the  Federal  government". 

This  amendment  eliminates  the  authority 
of  tbe  Oflloe  and  the  Agency  to  Involve  it- 
self in  complaints  against  state  and  local 
govenunents. 

Amendment  7:  Page  19.  line  14,  after  the 
word  "Agency"  delete  the  words  "and  the 
Office  shall  each"  and  insert  the  word  "shall" 
after  the  word  "Agency". 

Amendment  S:  Page  19.  line  16.  after  the 
wOTd  "complaints."  Insert  the  words:  "which 
it  and  the  Office  have  received.". 

In  order  to  reduce  duplication  of  functions 
between  the  Office  and  Agency,  this  amend-  » 
ment  places  sole  re^MnsibUlty  upon  the 
Agency  to  maintain  a  public  document  room 
for  the  public  inspection  and  copying  of  con- 
sumer complaints  which  tbe  Agency  and  tbe 
Office  have  received.  By  this  means  the  Agen- 
cy shall  periodically  obtain  a  listing  of  com- 
plaints received  by  the  Office  and  make  them 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  same 
manner  it  wUl  do  for  tbe  complaints  re- 
ceived itaelf. 

Amendment  9:  Page  30,  delete  llnee  30  and 
31  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  consiuner  products  and  services  after 
such  have  been  determined  to  be  accurate 
and  provided  such  are  not  within  the  cate- 
gories set  out  tn  subeeoUon  (b)  of  section 
663  of  UUe  6  of  tbe  United  States  Code;  and". 


As  preaenUy  wrttten,  tbe  OAoe  and  AgetM^ 
are  autbortaed  to  develop,  gatber  and  dis- 
seminate to  tbe  pubUe  piodnat  test  infonna- 
tion  In  suob  form  and  under  su^  oondltaona 
as  they  cbooaa.  The  amendment  limits  this 
authority  so  that  infasmatlon  on  wntMntnor 
products  and  services  may  only  be  dlaeeml- 
nated  after  It  has  1>een  determined  to  be  ac- 
curate by  the  Offioe  or  Agency  (eee  Antend- 
ment  18)  and  provided  It  Is  not  problblted 
from  being  distributed  under  one  of  tbe  eate- 
gprlee  of  tbe  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
particularly:  (1)  National  Defense  and  For- 
eign Policy.  (3)  KzempUon  by  Statute,  (8) 
Trade  Secrets  and  Commercial  and  Financial 
Information.  (4)  Personnel  and  Medical  Files 
and  (6)  Investigatory  FUes. 

Amendment  10:  Page  31.  delete  lines  1 
through  9  and  reletter  tbe  subsequent  sec- 
tions aeoordlngly. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  200  Is  to  be 
deleted  because  it  autborlaes  duties  duplica- 
tive of  those  authorised  elsewhere. 

Amendment  11:  Page  33.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "request"  Insert  a  oomma  and  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "In  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions under  sections  304  and  308  of  this  tlUe.". 

This  amendment  limits  tbe  Agency's  au- 
thority to  request  other  Federal  agencies  to 
perform  product  teats  to  only  those  relating 
to  the  representation  of  consusker  interests 
before  Federal  agenclee  and  the  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety. 

Amendment  12:  Page  34,  delete  lines  32 
through  34,  and  reletter  the  subeequent  sub- 
sections aoeordingly. 

In  authorising  the  Agency  to  assume  tbe 
duties  of  tbe  National  Conunlsslon  on  Pro- 
duct Safety,  the  bill  conferred  an  additional 
authority  upon  the. Agency,  namely,  to  design 
and  devtiop  improved  safety  features  for 
categories  of  consumer  products  which  are 
deemed  unsafe.  This  amendment  would  de- 
lete this  additional  authority  on  tbe  grounds 
that  tbe  new  authority  Is  siifficlently  broad 
and  significant  that  It  should  not  be  con- 
ferred without  adequate  hearing  being  held 
on  it. 

Amendment  13:  Page  36.  line  8.  delete  the 
period.  Insert  a  comma,  and  add  tbe  foUow- 
lng: "and  provide  Interested  persona  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  upon  tbe 
propoeed  release  of  product  test  date,  con- 
taining product  namee.  prior  to  such  release.' 

Under  the  existing  language  of  the  bill,  the 
Agency  and  Office  are  required  to  develop 
regulations  to  guide  them  in  the  dlseemina- 
tlon  of  information  especially  product  test 
dau.  to  assure  falmees  to  all  partlee.  and 
Interested  parties  are  to  be  extended  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  adequacy  of 
such  regulations  In  the  interest  of  fairness. 
The  amendment  would  go  a  step  farther  In 
the  interest  of  assuring  falmees  by  providing 
ttiat  neither  the  Office  nor  the  Agency  may 
release  pat>duct  teet  information,  oontaining 
product  namee,  until  interested  persons  have 
had  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  iqx>n 
such  proposed  release. 

I  maintain  that  this  Congress  should 
not  legislate  in  this  fashion.  As  long  as 
I  sit  on  the  Rules  Committee,  I  shall  not 
vote  for  any  legislation  in  such  form.  In 
the  years  I  have  served  on  the  committee, 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  recall  any  legis- 
lation as  poorly  drafted. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  another 
very  serious  objection  I  had  to  this  bill 
last  year  has  been  stricken  from  this  bill. 
There  was  language  In  the  previous  bill 
that  I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
really  want.  I  pointed  out  thai,  as  I  point 
out  now,  that  tbe  legjalaUoo,  as  presmted 
to  us  last  year,  mandated  tbe  Federal 
agency  created  under  these  bills  to  "de- 
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aXta  anA  4mniio»  imsmntA  saXctr  fca- 

emment  «ntf  the  taxpayen  of  M^  Nk- 
thm,  into  everybodya  brntncss.  Rxr  ex- 
axxvle.  If  Oeneral  MolUna.  turxied  out  an 
unsafe  automobU*.  or  If  Chxyslcr  turned 
out  an  aiitBiabfle  wtaieh  wm.  luuate.  or 
U  Mayt—  tamed  oh*  a  wasber  wfaiiA 
was  uiMBfe,  aadL  ae  forth,  under  the  provl- 
Btess  of  tlMl  bin,  ttie  taxpayers  rather 
than  the  eoaapcmles  would  have  had  the 
oMIgatton  to  make  them  safe. 

I  do  not  think  the  Concresa  wanted 
to  d»  this,  and  I  do  not  think,  the  Ameri- 
can people  wanted  to  pay  the  bill  for 
doing  it.  This  wba  one  of  the  reaeons  I 
opposed  that  Icslalatlon  last  year.  I  em 
>ieata  to  note  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  Indicated  his  committee 
has  deleted  that  provision  from  this 
year's  UIL 

As  far  ae  th«  bill  is  concemed.  I  might 
say  there  are  vatleus  scJooola  of  thoucht 
ar>  to  how  far  we  should  co— whether 
•e  not  tUa  agency  should  have  the  right 
t*  tatarrene  as  a  party  defendant  in 
these  eaaefl,  wtiether  or  not  It  shotdd 
ro  In  an  adrlaory  capacity  and  at  what 
stages.  These  are  auestions  which  wQI 
and  should  be  decided  by  this  Congress 
during  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqca),  has  an  amend- 
ment he  will  offer.  Other  amendments 
win  be  offered.  I  am  certain  this  House 
will  want  to  give  adequate  consideration 
to  all  of  them. 

I  know  the  American  people  will  be 
getting  bettor  legislation  by  having  wait- 
ed 10  months  than  it  would  have  had 
had  we  acted  in  haste  last  December  2. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  genlejnan  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  colloquy  or 
debate  about  past  actions  of  the  Rules 
Conuoittee  serving  the  country,  by  sav- 
ing it  from  this  nefarious  legislation, 
makea  me  thkik  of  a  remark  William 
Hhakeapeaie  uttered.  It  Just  strikes  me 
that  thou  protesteth  too  much. 

What  the  gentleman  ought  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  la  that  the  bill 
to  which  he  objected,  which  was  denied 
a  rule  by  a  vote  of  7  to  7  laat  year,  had 
bcoi  reported  frtxn  the  Oonuolttee  od 
Ocwremment  Operations  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  4  and  passed  the  other  body  by  a 
vote  (rf  74  to  4. 

My  only  point  is  that  I  do  not  think 
necessarily  the  Rules  Committee  earned 
the  great  laurels  the  gentleman  is  be- 
stowing OS  it  by  achieving  this  delay. 
From  where  I  sit  I  believe  we  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  final  product 
which  emerged  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  Is  entitled 
to  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yirtd? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  BOUnELD.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  what  the  gatjtlemaii  and 
•MMr  mcnben  of  the  Rvlca  CMOiBlttM 
haw  aaid  today. 

I  wlB  say  this:  The  criticism  that 


e<  the  Boaanthal  MB  of  IBM  and 
lina  waa  that  the  draftnaanshlp  was 
poor;  tlia  laacuage  was  amMguous  and 
naelear;  tte  jmirtBeHoa  of  ttw  present 
Ofllce  of  Cbnramer  Affkln  and  the  pro- 
posed new  <TnT>«imiyT-  Protection  Agency 
were  overlapping  and  «hipUoatlTe;  key 
words  in  the  laglslatton.  such  aa  "ccmciBn- 

not  defined;  g«id«ttD«s  weiv  no«  given  in 
the  bill  which  would  insure  clear  and 
orderly  precedttres  for  agency  actians; 
too  many  committee  amendments,  ar- 
rived at  by  agreement  between  two  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  were  proposed 
to  be  offered  to  the  then  fiwy^ff  i>m, 

I  must  cacicss  that  moat  of  these 
crlticisma  were  valid.  Therefore,  along 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mrs.  DwYKK)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RosDrraAt)  1  Introduced 
revised  drafts  of  a  bm  for  new  hearings 
and  for  consideration  of  all  these  points 
of  improvement  and  tlie  critietsms  whi<A 
I  have  enumerated. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  dean  biU 
wMch  is  before  ns  today  has  met  those 
crittetem  as  wen  as  others. 

This  btll^  draftmanship  cannot  be 
justifiably  criticized.  We  have  had  it 
looked  over  by  the  Legislative  Coonael 
and  other  people.  We  teve  eliminated 
unclear  and  amUcnoas  lancnage.  Wher- 
ever posslbie  we  have  used  words  that  are 
legally  deftaMd.  Key  words  such  as  "con- 
sumers** and  phrases  such  as  "Interests  of 
consnmers"  have  been  clearly  defined 
which  were  not  in  the  previous  biU.  Such 
words  as  "agency."  "agency  aetlon." 
"party.  •  "adjudication,"  "rulemaking" 
and  "agency  proceeding"  have  been  given 
the  same  meanhig  as  are  set  forth  bi  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1948, 
wWch  has  been  in  existence  for  25  years. 
The  overlapping  and  duplicative  func- 
tioDs  of  the  OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
based  on  a  PresidenUai  Executive  order, 
and  the  new  Consomer  Protection 
Agency  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
eliminated.  That  was  one  of  the  crttlclsms 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  made.  Their 
separate  functions  and  responsibilities 
have  been  clearly  defTnsd.  Orderly  rec- 
ognized procedures  and  guidelines  have 
been  insured  by  tying  them  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, which  has  a  25-year  reccvd  in  the 
use  of  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

That  is  what  I  have  to  say  alx>ut  the 
difference  between  this  bill  and  the  bill 
the  Committee  on  Rules  turned  down  al- 
most a  year  ago. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  eontrlbutlcn.  These  are 
points  that  the  press  Called  to  reveal  last 
year  when  it  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roles  had  killed  the  consumer 
protection  bill  witboikt  giving  the  details. 
I  think  the  people  arc  entitled  to  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  committee's  actions 
and  this  is  the  reason  I  have  taken  this 
time  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 

yiBLB). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 


oonatnl  to  place  te  tbe  Bac- 
ORD  during  waaanl  debate  today  and  to- 
merfow  on  tiUs  USk  matceW  parttncnt 
to  tte»  atdklcet  Matter,  ituAaHaM.  a  Itttcr 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Admlnistrattve 
Procedure  Ceimcil  andottHrmaterlaL 

Ibe  SPEAKBR  pro  tempare.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  > 

There  was  no  objectico. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself ' 
I  minute. 

I  do  not  necessarily  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  needs  any  defense.  The 
actions  of  last  year  were  in  order,  I  feeL 
I  would  have  to  say  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  gave  me  a  good  opportunity 
to  say  one  thing,  which  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  serves  a  very  *<"^  pur- 
pose in  bringing  to  light  pubficity  and 
the  glare  of  fact  on  legislation  before  it 
gets  down  to  the  floor.  It  is  not  Improper 
and  certainly  not  bad  to  give  the  country 
a  chance  to  know  what  is  in  some  of  these 
bills  and  tberefore  to  come  forward  and 
express  their  opinions.  That  Is  what  we 
have  seen  here.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
necessarily  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  tb. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MOTION    OITEmEO    BT    M>.    HOUFIELI) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJEt.  iag35)  to  estabUsh  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  in  order  to  se- 
cure witliin  the  Federal  Oovemment  ef- 
fective protectimx  and  representation  of 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

POINT    or   ORDSK 

Mr.  ROSia«THAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  tlie  legis- 
lation and  against  the  coosideration  of 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  be  heard  on  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rale 
4  of  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations  provides,  and  I  read 
directly  from  that  nilbig: 

Every  commUt««  report  ab*U  be  approved 
by  majority  vote  of  the  eommlttas  »t  «  iiM«t- 
Ing  m\.  wtktcli  •  quorum  Is  pre—nt. 

The  committee  report  that  accom- 
panies this  legislation  was  not  voted  on 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  r^Dort 
was  never  considered  by  nor  made  avail- 
able to,  the  members  of  the  Haase  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  CHseratioQa. 

That  committee  report  Is,  tberefore.  In 
my  Jndgmcnt  a  clear,  precise  and  spe^fle 
violatlm  of  nde  4  of  the  rales  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

'9Jtt.  Speaker,  House  Rule  II.  section  37 
<d)(4)  reads  ae  foDows: 

A  mearure  or  matter  reported  by  any  oom- 
mlttee  (ffwc^pt  tfc*  ^iniiult tss  on  Approprta- 
tions,  tbe  CommtVt**  an  Ikfnm  AdrntnlaCra- 
ttia  OwTf  Ittae  on  Sales,  aatf  ttM  Oom- 
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xnlttsa  on  BtsnrtiWto  of  OAclal  Onnduct) 
absU  not  bs  esnsldend  m  tbe  HaiM*  mtinB 
tha  raport  of  that  eamzamea  npon  tbat 
mearai*  or  laaitsr  be*  baen.  avaUakte  to  ttae 
Members  ot  the  Booss  for  at  keask  tSnee 
calendar  days  (aMluSiag  Satwdaya.  Suad^w. 
and  legal  beUdays)  prior  to  tfao  onniMwatlon 
of  tbat  maaaure  or  awttar  in  tb*  Hoiiaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  humble  view  Ubat 
implicit  in  that  House  rule  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  report  accompanying  the 
legislation  be  a  valid  report  and  if  that 
report  is  in  vMatton  of  the  rules  of  the 
c(Hnmlttee  and,  thus.  Invalid,  the  report 
being  deficient,  the  entire  legislative 
package  is  deficient  and  thus  cannot  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

I  do  not  make  this  point  eaprlcloudy  or 
arbitrarily.  I  do  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distingwUied  Speaker  that 
my  lnves««atl«D  rereab  that  this  is  the 
only  committee  of  the  House  that  re- 
quires such  a  rule  that  every  report  be 
considered,  and  there  are  very  good  and 
justifiable  reaaoos  for  that. 

This  in  my  optekm  is  a  classic  example 
of  why  that  rule  was  inserted  in  the  rules 
of  the  Conuaittee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions and  ^rtiy  this  rule  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Act  is  a  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and,  in  fact,  contains  extremely 
compUeated  and  in  many  cases  contested 
language. 

The  majority  views  In  the  reijort  on  the 
bill  contain  important  interpretations 
which  were  neither  agreed  to  nor  even 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
comuUttee. 

As  the  distinguished  Speaker  knou-s, 
the  report  Is  very  Important  in  permit- 
ting other  bodies  and  ttie  courts  to  eval- 
uate and  determine  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  committee.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  lu-ge  the  point  of  order. 

In  the  conuaittee  report  there  Is  cited 
an  estimated  authorizatiaa  of  $5.4  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  That  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant statement  in  the  report.  It  indi- 
cates to  me  the  Intent  and  degree  of  how 
they  intend  to  flush  out  this  new  agency. 
That  is  a  matter  that  should  have  been 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operations.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  restate  my  point  as 
concisely  and  dearly  as  I  can,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  hsuj  a 
specific  rule  requiring  spedflc  approval 
of  every  report.  This  legislative  package 
is  deficient  by  virtue  of  the  powers  of  that 
rule,  and  I  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  desire  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  be  heard  oo  the  point  of  crder. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gcn- 
Ueman  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  has  no  vaUd  basis  for  his 
argument.  I  shall  make  my  points  briefly : 
First.  The  gcntknan  from  New  York 
does  not  validly  interpret  the  coBamittee 
i^e  in  qocstlcn.  Rule  4  of  the  committee 
states: 

Every  commlttM  reixjrt  ahaU  be  approved 
by  a  majorfty  vote  of  tbe  ootnmlttee  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present. 
CXVII 2253— Part  27 


This  is  an  old  rule  which  has  been  car- 
ried aSaag  through  the  yeaiv.  It  refers  to 
Investigative  rep«rts.  not  legislative  re- 
ports. Reading  the  committee  rule  to- 
gether with  Hoose  Rule  ZI,  2T  (d> .  which 
requires  the  committee  chairman  to  re- 
port leglstetion  or  cause  ft  to  be  rQwrted, 
under  the  doctrine  of  statutory  construe- 
tlon  that  laws  are  to  be  read  together  to 
avoid  conflicts  and  bring  about  consist' 
cBcy,  It  Is  dear  that  rule  4  refers  io  in- 
vestigative report.  Our  committee  issues 
many  such  reports  and  by  evr  own  ruleB 
they  have  to  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  before  submission  to 
the  House.  Leglshittve  bflls  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent category,  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  House,  with  which  we  have  fully 
complied  in  reporting  H.R.  10835. 

Rule  4  was  adopted  in  approsiiaateiy 
its  present  form  in  1953 — to.  the  Ud  Coo- 
gress.  Since  that  time  the  eonaB^ttec  has 
reported  24«  bills  and  rcaduUsns  without 
voting  <xi  ttie  report  to  accompany  them. 
The  practice  of  the  committee  to  have 
the  chairman  prepare  and  ffte  the  reports 
Wis  discussed  at  full  committee  meet- 
ings on  July  24.  1068  aiul  Jime  23,  1970. 
at  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  present. 

Second.  The  actlec  of  the  committee 
in  approving  H.R.  10«36  and  directing 
the  chairman  to  bring  It  to  the  floor  gov- 
erns in  the  present  situation.  The  motion 
to  approve  and  reix)rt  HJt.  10835  oc- 
curred as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoaroir.  Mr.  ChalroiaB,  I  move  that 
tbe  MU  OB.  loaae.  aa  amended,  be  reported 
to  tbeHmiae  and  that  the  Chalnnaii  take  the 
neeewai  J  steps  to  bring  tt  to  the  Hoor. 

Cbatrman  HoLmau).  is  tbcre  a  seoood? 

Mr.  Exuanoav.  aaoond. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  tbe  bm  be  approved  and  that 
tbe  CbalniMui  take  tbe  usual  steps  to  bring 
It  up  far  oonsMerattoa  mi  the  floor.  We  wUl 
bave  a  roll  call  vote  on  tbU. 

The  motion  was  made  and  voted  upon 
without  objection  and  thereafter  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  allow  Members 
S  calendar  days  to  file  additional  views, 
again  without  objection. 

The  motion  and  the  other  arrange- 
ments reflect  the  committee's  long- 
standing understanding  that  House  Rule 
XL  27(d)(1)  governs  the  reporting  of 
legi&laUon  rather  than  Committee 
Rvae4. 


In  any  event,  the  motion  was  accepted 
and  voted  upon  without  any  objection 
having  been  made  and  with  a  quorum 
present  and  voting.  Every  provision  of 
the  House  rules  was  oompUed  with.  The 
chairman  is  bound  by  tbe  terms  at  the 
motion  adopted  by  the  committee.  Even 
if  a  timely  point  of  order  «n  the  failure 
to  vote  on  the  report  under  the  commit- 
tee rule  would  have  been  In  order,  it  was 
not  raised  imtil  3  days  after  the  commit- 
tee accepted  and  adopted  the  motion 
without  objection. 

The  precedents  of  the  House  hold  that 
where  a  motion  not  in  order  under  the 
rules  Is  made  without  objection  and 
agreed  to  t^  the  House  by  majority  vote. 
ttae  action  Is  blading  oo  tbe  Hotac  and 
tbe  Speaker  and  Is  no  longer  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  In  fact,  K  Is  the  <Jirty  of 
the  ^Teaker  to  proceed  to  the  business 
as  indicated  by  the  House — IV  Hinds' 
sec.  3177;  V  Hinds'  sec.  6917. 


Tliese  precedents  are  aiipUcable  to  the 
committee  aeikm  on  H.B.  108S5. 

Third.  Where  a  eooaasittee  actloo  vio- 
lates certain  rules  of  the  House,  for  ex- 
aa^iie — voting  to  report  a  measure  with- 
out a  quorum  being  present.  Rule  XL 
27(e) — «  jxlnt  of  order  may  be  made  at 
an  ajjpropriate  time  on  tbe  House  floor. 
In  some  situations^  such  as  vielatioB  of 
a  House  rule  governing  the  t^iMhtrt  of 
bearings,  ttae  rules  speeiflcally  reqube 
that  the  point  of  <mler  be  flrrt  made  in 
the  committee  (Rouse  Rule  XI,  27(f) 
(5)). 

In  the  present  Instance,  if  any  rule 
was  violated — and  we  believe  this  did 
not  occur — ^It  was  a  committee  rote  and 
not  a  House  role.  Under  ttaaae  cireOB- 
stances  the  point  of  order  irtwold  have 
been  made  before  and  dedded  upon  by 
the  commfttee.  AQ  House  rules  having 
been  met.  the  fonmi  for  deciding  the 
issue  is  the  coaimittce,  not  the  Hoimc. 

The  Speaker  has  rcpeatadty  ruled 
ajpdnst  petats  at  order  based  ngtan  al- 
leged irregularities  In  Committee  proce- 
dures -wfdeii  did  not  vtahtte  a  rule  <rf  the 
Rouse.  See  IV  Binds'  Precedents  s«yti"Ti^ 
4592,  4503,  and  4&tM. 

Fourth.  Finally,  I  would  not  want  it  to 
be  thought  that  ttae  destree  af  the  eoa»- 
ralttee  members  are  ignored  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  (^udrman's  report.  T?ie 
suggestions  of  at  least  four  Monbers, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New  Ywk, 
were  taken  into  aceoimt  and  included  in 
the  report  Very  oftei  points  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  are  discussed  at  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  meet- 
ings and  aiaiost  always  tbe  suggestions 
are  adopted.  I  note  that  other  eoBunit- 
tee  of  the  House  have  various  types  of 
procedures  to  aDow  BMmbers  to  make 
sfenUar  suggestions.  Tn  no  case,  however, 
have  I  found  that  the  committees  actu- 
ally vote  on  ^e  reports  themselves.  As 
the  precedents  point  out — IV  Hinds'  sec. 
4674 — the  r^Tort  of  a  ccuMBlttee  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  argument  er  explanation 
and  does  not  come  before  the  Hoooe  for 
amendment  or  other  acttan.  Ttjere  Is 
wisdom  behind  the  rule  and  precedents 
here,  because  if  the  /•ommiti^^  h^/^  to 
come  to  agreement  on  every  word  In  tbe 
legislative  report^  very  little  business 
would  get  done. 

Notes  on  Mr.  Rosbiwhal's  proposed 
point  of  order  foBow: 

NoTM  oj»  Ma.  Bo«ENTBAi.-a  PaorooKo  Point 
or  OxDEx  That  Com un-m  Rura  4  Baaunaa 
CoMMiTTxx  AppaovAx.  oT  BaFoazs  OM  Laaxs- 
1.4T10N  AMD  That  Saib  Kulb  Wm  Nor  Fol- 
uowKD  With  &cspacT  to  HJ^  lOSSS 

L  THS  MOtlOK  ADOrXXD  VT  TBI  COSIMlmB  TO 

axpoar  hju  losaa 

The  motion  to  approve  and  report  HJl 
loess  oeeutrad  aa  l<AUym: 

'Mr.  HoETON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mcrve  that 
tha  blU  H Jt.  loax  aa  ■■andaa  be  reported  to 
the  Bonae  and  tbat  tbe  Cbalrmaa  take  seea»- 
sary  staps  to  brtng  U  to  the  Soar. 

CluUnaaa  HourxKL*.  n  tbers  a  a«ood? 


Tba  CaaBKUC  Zt  feas 
onded  that  tlM  MU  b*  a| 
CbatraiaM  take  tba  anai 
far  f  nnaiai  sUun  on.  tarn 
ran  oan  wta  oa  tbta" 

The  motion 
oat  a»j<a«loa  by  a  wta 

Uu«e  vetlag ^   __„ 

arter  arrangementa  were  made  to  allow  Mem 
bers  three  calendar  days  to  file  additional 


and  see- 
sad  that  tb* 
tobrtagU  up 

WkwUlhavea 


wtth- 
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Tlewa,  •«Bia  tpithout  obftatton.  Mr.  BoMb- 
VbaX.  wtio  propo— ■  to  nlm  tb»  point  of  ac^u- 
WM  ptnmt  and  fotcd  "no."  Ho  ■rtnil  for  lia 
WM  graatod  tbrM  days  to  aio  hit  indlvidt>U 

TiOW*.  i 

Tbo  mottoa  and  Um  otbor  HmnfMMilto 
z«fl«et  tb»  Oommlttaa'a  loagstAndlnc  und*'- 
•tandlnc  tlwt  BouM  Rva«  XI.  37 (d)  (1)  g^- 
•rna  tbo  raportlng  of  locUUttton  ntbor  tl^n 
Oommlttoo  Bulo  4. 

In  any  rrent,  tbo  motion  waa  aecoptod  a^d 
Totad  npon  wltbout  any  ob}«otlon  havl^c 
b«»n  mad*  and  wltta  a  quorum  prtunt  a#d 
▼otUHl.  *^*rr  proTtelon  of  tb*  Houao  &tii^ 
w«a  oompllad  with.  Tbo  obalnnan  ia  bound 
by  tba  tarma  of  the  motlmi  adoptod  by^e 
Commltt««.  Kvan  if  a  point  of  order  on  $• 
faUura  to  vota  on  tba  report  undar  tba  Oo^- 
mlttaa  rula  would  bave  b««n  in  order,  it  w(s 
not  rataad  untu  tbrae  days  aftar  tba  Coat- 
mlttaa  aooaptad  and  adopted  tba  motl^ 
wlVtout  ObfieUon.  \ 

Tba  preoedanU  of  tbe  House  bold  tl^t 
wbare  a  motion  not  In  order  under  the  Ru 
la  made  without  obJacU<m  and  agreed  to 
tbe  House  by   majority  Tote,   tbe  action 
binding  on  tba  Bbuoe  and  tbe  Speaker 
la  no  lodger  subject  to  a  point  or  order. 
fact.  It  u  the  duty  of  tbe  Speaker  to  pi 
to  tba  buMoaaa  aa  indicated  by  the  Hoi 
(IV  Hlnda'  see.  2177;  V  Hlnda'  aeo.  6017) 

Tbeae  preoedenta  axe  applloable  to  tMe 
CX>msilttee  action  on  HJR.  1083S.  If  tbe  mf- 
tlon  Tlolatad  to  tbe  Committee  rules  in  i^- 
rectlng  tbe  Chairman  to  prooaed  to  bring  tl^e 
matter  to  tbe  Floor  without  tbe  report  bat- 
ing bean  Toted  on.  tbe  motion,  having  be#i 
adopted  without  obJecUon.  expresses  tks 
Committee's  will,  and  it  is  tbe  duty  of  the 
Chairman  to  follow  the  Committee's  direc- 
tions. 

n.  STATtrroaT  oowstbtjctiow 
A.  Contemporaneous  and  continuous    ' 
construction  ' 

The  doctrine  of  contemporaneous  coi- 
structlon  requires  tbe  courts  in  construing 
a  statute  to  consider  tbe  clrcunxstanoea  tn 
exlatencs  at  tbe  time  a  statute  was  enact^ 
and  tbe  interpretations  given  to  tbe  statu^ 
by  tbe  persons  charged  with  applying  at  tb^t 
time. 

This  doctrine  is  reinforced  by  showing] a 
continuous  and  unvarying  course  of  action 
for  a  long  period  of  time  by  tbe  persofs 
charged  with  ^>plying  tbe  statute.  This  Is 
often  called  "administrative  or  practical  con- 
struction." Tbe  Rule  is  stated  In  84  L.  4d 
80  (note)  as  follows: 

"Tbe  practical  InterpretaUon  of  an  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  sUtute  by  tbe  exectt- 
Uve  department  charged  with  its  admln^- 
tratloc  en'  enforcement  Is  entitled  to  tl|e 
highest  respect  and  though  not  oontroUli^. 
U  acted  upon  far  a  number  at  yean,  wfl 
not  be  disturbed  except  for  very  cogent  and 
persuasive  reasons.  This  rule,  set  out  wllli 
a  great  number  of  autborltiee  In  annotatioli 
In  73  L  ed  3M,  Is  also  supported  by  manir 
later  cases." 

Our  research  Indicates  that  a  rule  relating 
to  committee  approval  of  reports  waa  firs 
adopted  In  the  83rd  Congress.  This  was  tb» 
period  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  eg 
controversy  and  discussion  about  committer 
Investigations. 

The  rule  adopted  In  the  83rd  Congre* 
read  as  follows: 

Rule  aO:  No  committee  or  subcommittee 
report  shaU  be  made  without  tbe  approvift 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  oonxmlttee  or  subcom^ 
mlttee;  provided,  however,  that  any  Mem^ 
ber  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  ma^ 
make  a  report  supplementary  to  or  dU^ 
sentlng  from  tbe  majority  report. 

Tbe  two  rules  Inunedlately  following  Rii]^ 
30  dealt  with  InveatlgaUona.  All  were  listed 
under  the  center  beading  "Reports".  Tb# 
two  Rules  rsad  aa  foDows: 

Rule  ai:  No  summary  of  the  committed 
report,  ptedletton  of  tbe  contenta  of  suoft 
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raport,  or  statement  of  oondiiatona  aon- 
oemlng  any  InvaatigaUoDa  should  ba  made 
by  a  Member  of  tbe  committee  at  tbe  staff 
prior  to  tbe  tssiiance  of  tbe  report  of  tbe 
oommlttee. 

Rule  U:  No  member  of  the  staff  ahan  pub< 
llah  or  releaas  any  report  or  any  statement 
alleging  mlaoonduet  by  any  person  In  any 
matter  under  Inveatlgatlon  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  first  rule  adopted  by  tbe  committee 
In  tbe  83rd  Congress  read  aa  foUowa: 

Rule  1 :  (a)  Tbe  Rules  of  tbe  House,  insofar 
aa  they  are  applloable  shall  govern  tbe  oom- 
mlttee and  tba  aubeommlttaea. 

In  tbe  84tb  Onngrses,  tbs  rule  under  ques- 
tion was  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

Rule  11.  Kvery  oommlttee  r^x>rt  shall  havs 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  tbe  oommlt- 
tee. ThOee  committee  members  not  ooncur- 
rlng  In  tbe  majority  report  may  file  a  minor- 
ity report  or  express  dissenting  views  and 
any  member  may  file  an  additional  or  sup- 
plementary report. 
Rule  14  In  the  84th  Congreas  read: 
Rule  14.  Tbe  Rulea  of  the  House,  together 
with  tbe  rulee  specified  herein  shall  govern 
the  procedure  of  tbe  committee. 

Tbe  two  rulea  remained  In  tbe  same  form 
until  the  03nd  Congrees  when  tbe  rule  was 
revloed  somewhat  to  accord  with  Bouse  Rula 
XI  37(d)  (8)  which  bsd  been  revised  to  spell 
out  the  time  permitted  for  individual  views. 
At  the  same  time  the  clause  relating  to  tbe 
Rulee  of  tbe  House  being  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee  was  inoorporsted  in  the  intro- 
ducUon  to  tbe  Committee  Rules  which  set 
forth  House  Rule  XI  37(a)  verbatim. 

Our  reaearch  shows  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  83rd  Congress  the  Committee 
has  reported  349  blllB  and  reeolutlons  to  the 
House.  In  no  case,  In  theee  seventeen  years 
that  we  aacertained  tbe  rule  has  been  In 
effect,  baa  the  oommlttee  approved  a  legisla- 
tive report.  The  cuatom  baa  been  for  the 
committee  to  approve  the  bill  or  resolution 
and  to  allow  the  chairman  to  report  it  with 
his  rsport.> 

It  U  obvious  that  beginning  In  tbe  83rd 
Congress,  at  least,  the  committee  regarded 
House  Rule  XI.  a7(d)(l)  which  requires 
committee  chairman  to  report  leglalatlon  or 
to  cause  it  to  be  reported,  as  governing  the 
filing  of  legislatlvs  rep<n-ts  and  the  Com- 
mittee Rule  aa  governing  the  fiUng  of  in- 
vestigative reports.  Since  there  was  no  HOuse 
Rule  on  Investigative  reports.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Committee  could  write  a  rule  to 
cover  that  area.  This  certainly  demonstrates 
the  committee's  original  and  longstanding 
Intention  that  the  word  "report"  as  used  in 
its  present  Rule  4  and  in  Ita  predeceeeor  sec- 
tions refers  only  to  tbe  committee's  Investi- 
gative reports. 

The  distinction  In  the  method  of  handling 
r^Kirts  on  bills  and  investigative  reports 
which  the  Committee  accepted  is  clearly  il- 
lustrated by  two  paragraphs  of  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents. 

Paragraph  4S87  of  IV  Hinds'  Precedents 
deals  srlth  legislative  reports  and  reads: 

"4667.  When  a  committee  concludes  con- 
sideration, of  a  bill,  a  motion  to  rise  and 
direct  the  chairman  to  rep<Mt  Is  in  order. 

In  considering  a  bill  the  committee  should 
set  down  the  amendments  on  a  aeparate 
paper. 

Section  XXVI  of  Jefferson's  Manual  pro- 
vides: 


I  In  one  Instance  In  19S3  a  motion  was 
made  to  accept  a  "subcommittee  report".  On 
tbe  same  day  several  other  bills  were  ap- 
proved by  motions  to  m>prove  tbe  bills.  Ap- 
parently by  moving  to  accept  the  "sub- 
committee report",  tbe  member  was  referring 
to  the  suboonunlttee's  recommendation  that 
the  bill  be  approved.  No  other  ntotion 
made  on  that  bill. 


When  tba  oommlttea  la  thraugb  the  vt^oie 
a  Mambar  naovea  that  tba  eommtt«aa  may 
Tim  and  the  ebalxman  report  tb*  aaper  to 
the  Houaa.  with  or  wttboot  *mTndmari^  sa 
the  caaa  may  ba.  (S  HaU.,  389,  389;  0oi>b 
ftS:  3  Hata.,  390;  8  Boob.,  80.) 

When  a  vote  U  once  pe— d  In  a  committee 
It  can  not  be  altered  but  by  tbe  House,  their 
votes  being  binding  on  themselves.  (1607 
June  4.) 

The  committee  may  not  erase,  interline  or 
blot  the  bUl  itaalf;  but  must.  In  a  paper  by 
Iteelf ,  set  down  the  amendments,  stating  tbs 
words  which  are  not  to  be  inaarted  or  omitted 
(Scot.,  60) ,  and  where,  by  reCerencea  to  page 
line,  and  word  of  the  bill.  (Scob.,  60  ) " 

Pargraph  4668  of  IV  Hinds'  Frsoedsnts 
deals  with  an  investigative  report  where  a 
select  Committee  had  specifically  voted  to 
have  the  Chalnnan  draw  up  the  report  and 
submit  It  to  the  Committee  for  approval 
Tbe  paragraph  reads: 

"4668.  The  report  of  a  ooounlttee  la  regu- 
larly read  and  agreed  to  in  committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  conmilttee  is  ordered  to 
report  it  to  the  House. — On  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 36,  1069,  tba  select  oommlttee  appointed 
to  mveeUgate  tbe  acootmta  of  the  late  Clerk, 
WUllam  Cullom.  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment; all  the  Members  present. 

"The  reading  of  the  report  was  concluded, 
and  the  report,  with  sundry  resolutions,  was 
agreed  to. 

"The  chairman  was  Instructed  to  submit 
the  report  and  teatlmony  to  the  House  forth- 
with." 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Committee 
for  Members,  during  tbe  consideration  of  a 
bill,  to  suggest  the  Inclusion  of  certain  points 
or  languags  In  tbe  report  which  was  to  be 
submitted  by  the  chairman,  and  theee  have 
almoat  invariably  been  carried  out.  In  the 
report  on  HJt.  10636  language  was  put  into 
ths  report  to  accommodate  requests  of  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  • 

The  transcripts  of  full  Oovemment  Opera- 
tiona  Oommlttee  meetings  slnoe  1063  oontam 
many  Instancss  where  requests  were  made 
and  agreed  to  regarding  langiiage  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  chairman's  report.  However 
the  reports  themsrtves  were  not  voted  on. 

In  1970  there  was  considerable  dlsouMlon 
of  various  points  to  be  covered  in  tbe  report 
on  the  proposed  Consiuner  Protection  Act  of 
1970  (H.R.  18067,  gist  Cong.).  At  that  time 
the  Subcommittee  members  involved  were 
helping  the  chairman  prepare  the  report  al- 
though the  report  was  not  presented  to  either 
the  Subcommittee  or  the  Full  Committee  for 
approval. 

The  record  shows  the  following  state- 
ments: 

In  response  to  one  suggestion,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal said: 

Mr.  RosurrHAi..  Ttxe  only  comment  Is  that 
we  will  cover  this  adequately  in  the  report. 
At  another  point  Mr.  Brown  stated: 
I  would  certainly  want  to  encoiirage  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Committee  to  express  tbeouelves 
to  those  of  us  who  have  served  on  tbe  sub- 
committee with  reference  to  the  language 
that  ought  to  go  into  tbe  report,  so  we  can 
try  to  write  a  report  whidh  would  be  satisfac- 
tory from  all  points  of  view. 

Subsequently  the  chairman  suggested  that 
the  draft  repent  might  be  submitted  to  tbe 
membership  for  further  suggestions.  He  said : 
We  do  not  ordinarily  do  this,  particularly 
on  a  bill  which  has  received  as  mxich  con- 
sideration as  this  has.  If  the  subcommittee 
deenu  it  wise  to  do  that,  ths  report  may  be 
submitted  for  further  suggestions. 

Tbe  Committee,  of  course,  was  not  called 
ui>on  to  vote  and  did  not  vote  on  the  report. 
The  subject  of  legislative  r^wrta  was 
also  discussed  at  a  full  oommlttee  meeting 
on  July  34.  1968  when  tbe  following  dlsoua- 
alon  occurred: 

Mr.  RxTMBRLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  Is  It  that 
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the  Coaunlttae  «■•  act  given  reporta  on  theee 
first  two  blUa  tarn  t^ls  maatlngT 

Mr.  Py^»  Ton  laally  want  to  know?  Be- 
cause I  bave  not  read  the  damned  thing.  I 
bave  not  had  time  to  read  It  before  It  goes 
today,  and  It  reflects  the  same  Informatton 
that  we  bave  kare,  you  undarstazad;  but  It 
has  not  been  prtotad  In  report  form. 

Mr.  BtncavsLB.  Ia  that  normal  procedure. 
ic.T  the  Committee  to  have  copies  of  the 
reporta? 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Sure.  They  could  have  had  It 
a  week  ago;  you  could  have  had  it  in  your 
office — 

Mr.  RoLinKz,B.  Walt  a  minute.  Tbe  Chair 
would  like  to  say  that  It  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary en  leglalattre  matters  to  present  a 
report  with  tba  Mil.  The  report  is  usually 
formed  after  tbe  bill  la  acted  upon  by  tbe 
Committee  and  possibly  amended  by  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Rtticstklo.  But  It  is  accurate  to  say 
when  this  comes  to  the  floor,  there  has  to  be 
a  report  for  each  of  these  two  bins? 

Mr.  BauncLB.  Tss;  oh  yes>  but  tbe  gentle- 
man's qacBttea  was  why  was  there  not  a  re- 
port before  tbla  pleee  of  leglalatteK.  We  do 
not  print  it  to  go  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BinoKa.  We  do  not  print  it  with  the 
bill.  Before  the  report  la  printed,  we  want 
to  be  sure  there  Is  a  ball  park  figure  to  an- 
swer tne  gentleman's  question. 

(Nora. — The  reecrd  tndleatee  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal waa  preaent  at  tbe  July  34,  196B  dis- 
cussion.) 

B.  Lams  are  to  be  read  together  to  avoid 
confUets  and  to  bring  about  consist em^y — 
In  PaH  Mmtaria 

"Statutes  wbteh  relate  to  the  aaase  thing 
or  to  the  Mone  snbject  or  object  are  tn  pan 
materia,  although  they  were  enaoted  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  it  la  a  fundamental  rule  of 
statutoury  construction  that  such  statutes 
should  be  construed  together  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  and  gtvtng  effect  to  the  legis- 
lative IntcBttati.  1  Am  Jad  Admla  t.  |  40;  BO 
Am  Jlst  atat  1348." 

Applying  tbla  doctrtna  to  a  reading  of 
Committee  Rula  4  and  House  Rule  XI.  37 
(d)(1).  which  required  Committee  Chair- 
man to  report  legislation  or  to  causa  it  to 
be  reported,  the  conclusion  is  t^'^t  In  pro- 
viding for  Committee  approval  of  a  "Com- 
mittes  report,"  Rule  4  refers  to  tbe  many  in- 
vestigative repcwts  issued  by  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations  on  which  tbe 
Members  bave  voted  for  many  yeara.  No 
House  Rule  governs  inveetigatlve  reports. 

House  Rule  XI.  37(d)(1),  which  governs 
the  reporting  of  legislation,  provides  that 
the  report  is  to  lie  made  by  the  chairman 
on  a  "measure  approved  by  tbe  Committee." 
It  U  obvious  that  tbe  intastlon  of  tba  Bnle 
Is  that  the  Coramlttee  vote  oo  and  approve 
the  "mreasure"  and  the  chairman  malM  the 
report  on  it.  Aa  uaed  In  Rule  XI.  38(d)(1), 
a,  "measure"  is  a  "statute  or  resolution  en- 
acted by  a  leglsUtlvB  l)ody."  (Banentlne's 
Lsw  Dictionary  3d  Ed.)  This  use  of  the  word 
"meaanre"  is  made  clear  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  Rule  XI  37(d)  which  rafvs  to  "any  meas- 
ure or  matter^  appraved  by  a  Oommlttee  tn 
allowing  time  for  Indlvldtaal  views. 

The  general  rule  on  laglslatloc  Is  found  in 
section  26  of  Jsfferson's  Manual  which  reads: 

"When  the  committee  is  through  the 
whole,  a  Member  moves  that  the  committee 
may  rise,  and  the  Chairman  repoK  tbe  paper 
to  the  Houaa.  with  or  wtUMUt  amenctmenta, 
as  the  case  may  ba.  3  Hata.,  389^  393;  Scab.. 
53;  2  HaU.,  290;  8  Scob.,  60." 

The  annotation  to  this  paragraph  In  the 
House  Rules  reads  as  follows: 

"Clause  S7(d)  ot  Rnle  XI  provides  that 
it  shall  ba  tb*  duty  of  tba  OMlrnMn  of  saeb 
commmaa  to  np«rt  or  causa  to  ba  reportad 
prom^iy  any  mtmmatm  appiapad  ky  hki  eom- 
mittss  and  to  talse  or  saasa  t«  ba  take*  »ac- 
esaary  steps  to  taring  tba  matter  to  »  vota.  In 
the  Houss  of  Bepresentatlvea  a  f""n"imif 


may  order  Its  report  to  be  made  by  the  etaalr- 
maa  (IV,  4«09),  or  by  any  other  mambar  of 
tba  mmmlttaa  (IV,  463C) .  even  tboogb  be  be 
a  mem  bur  of  tba  minority  party  (IV,  4673, 
4673;  VXn,  3314) .  Only  the  Chairman  makes 
report  for  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  (V, 
6987)  ." 

m.  ponrrs  or  osdks  ow  comcrrrEx  psockd'dsx 

Where  s  Committee  action  vlOIatea  certain 
Rules  of  the  House  (for  example — voting  to 
lepoit  a  measure  without  a  qnoram  being 
present  [Rwle  XT,  37(e)],  a  point  of  order 
may  be  made  at  an  appropriate  time  on  the 
Bouse  Floor.  In  some  situations,  sncb  aa  a 
violation  of  a  House  BoVs  governing  tba  eon- 
duct  of  bearings,  tba  Rulea  apaclllfially  re- 
quire that  the  point  of  order  be  first  made 
In  the  Committee  (House  Rule  XI.  37(f) 
(6)). 

In  the  present  Instance,  If  any  rule  was 
violated  (and  w«  iMIlcve  this  dl<L*ot  oecur). 
It  vras  a  Committee  Bula  and  Mpt  a  HOuae 
Rule.  Under  these  eUciiwatancea  tba  point 
ot  osdar  abowld  bave  bssn  mads  befnus  and 
decldsd  upon  by  tba  Commlttes.  All  Bouas 
Rules  having  been  met.  the  forum  for  de- 
ciding the  Issue  is  the  Oommlttee,  not  tbe 
Bouse. 

The  Speaker  haa  repestadly  ruled  against 
points  of  order  baaed  upon  aUcgad  irregu- 
lartttaa  in  Oemoalttee  procedurea  which  did 
not  violate  a  Rule  of  tbe  House. 

In  rv  Hinds'  sec.  4604  a  point  of  order  was 
mads  that  a  report  waa  not  properly  au- 
thorised because  the  Committee  meeting 
which  voted  out  the  Mil  bad  not  been  regu- 
larly caBed.  It  waa  eonoeded  that  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee had  not  been  formally  caOad  togatber, 
but  that  a  majority  of  t3M  Coannlttee  ware 
preaent  and  authorised  tbe  report.  On  this 
statement  tbe  Speaker  overruled  the  point 
of  order. 

Very  similar  points  of  order  were  over- 
ruled tn  IV  Hinds'  sec.  4693  (action  not 
taken  at  full  meeting  of  the  Committee), 
and  4693  (Committee  Members  not  notified 
of  masting). 

Other  Instances  In  which  the  Speaker  over- 
ruled potsta  of  order  baaed  on  Irregularities 
in  the  Committee's  action  on  reports  are 
found  In  HI  Hinds'  sec.  1338.  and  IV  Hinds' 
sec.  46S3  and  sec.  4689. 

rv.  anum  aks  psocxdokss  or  othzs 

COIUOTTXES   or    THX    ROUBX 

A  review  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  the 
other  Committees  of  the  House  shows  that 
no  other  Committee  has  either  a  role  or 
practice  that  rsqoirsa  nporU  on  leglalatlon 
to  be  subjected  to  Commtttee  vote  before 
being  mads  by  the  Commlttae  cbatrasam.  Ap- 
parently there  la  general  aec^tance  of  tbe 
nile  that  reporting  legislation  is  the  chair- 
man's function. 

Several  committees  hare  rolee  setting 
forth  varylag  proeedurss  for  aUowIng  naam- 
bers  to  see  reports  before  they  are  filed.  How- 
ever these  do  not  require  Committee  ap- 
proval of  legislation  reports,  as  it  is  eon- 
tended  Government  Operations  Commlttes 
Bole  4  does. 

In  fact,  such  s  requirement  would  be  in- 
eonststent  with  House  Rule  XI,  a7(d)  (T),  as 
stated  la  Part  n,  above. 

Now.  I  would  answer  this  argument 
that  has  been  placed  In  the  Ricou)  by 
tiie  gentleman  fiom  New  York  (Mr,  Ros- 
KHTHM.)  that  $5.4  milUon  for  the  first 
year  is  not  enough.  That  is  an  wrtfinate, 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House  we  have  to 
make  an  estimate.  I  do  not  beHeve  fbat 
they  can  spend  |6.4  mnUan  la  tbe  first 
year.  Maybe  they  can.  But  that  will  have 
to  be  Justified  befiore  the  Cbmmtttee  on 
AppropriAttoDa,  Thia  ia  not  aa  authorica- 
tlon,  it  ia  an  estimate,  and  we  are  in 
eonformlty  with  the  rules  of  the  House 
when  we  maJce  an  estimate. 


If  the  gentleman  doca  not  a«ree  with 
the  amouDt,  he  can  go  before  the  Con- 
mittee  on  Approprlatioiia  at  the  time 
that  Qmt  adiniBiBtTator  of  this  asency 
eomea  op  to  justify  tta*  atppropriatlon 
and  at  that  point  he  ean  iMwe  his  say. 
because  It  U  at  that  point  that  the 
anwant  of  the  ai^ropria^kn  win  be  de- 
cided.   

The  8FCAKEK  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gmtletnan  from  New  Tbrlc  <Mr.  Roscw- 
THAL)  care  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  ROBJSNTHAL.  Yes,  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
I  woidd  Uke  to  be  heard  further  on  this, 
briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  say  that 
as  I  interpret  the  rvles,  there  is  no  bur- 
den on  me,  on  tMs  Menibcr  or  any  other 
Member,  to  see  to  it  that  the  ndes  are 
approfolately  enforced.  It  would  seem 
to  B3e  that  that  burden  Ti^bttvUy  is 
placed  on  the  chaimaB  ot  the  respcctiTe 
committee  and  It  Is  his  obUsatifm  to 
abide  by  the  ndes. 

Second,  my  distinguisfaed  chairman 
aaid  that  this  rule  has  been  In  existence 
since  1963  and  we  have  been  vlctetlng  it 
since  1963 — w*  have  never  eoaapUed 
with  it  since  1163.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned that  .is  RKMit  regrettable. 

The  chalnnan  went  on  to  say  that 
what  the  committee  rule  means  is  that 
only  investisattve  reports  should  be 
voted  on  by  the  conunittec. 
.  The  fact  ia,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  ttie  begin- 
ning at  this  sessian  oi  ttie  OoB^ress  in 
debating  rules  changes  and  matters 
applicable  to  the  rules.  There  was  ade- 
quate owortunity  to  change  them  if 
anyone  had  that  Intentton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  assert  the  posi- 
tion I  have  stated  that  the  rule  is  pre- 
cise and  clear  and  that  no  Member  ctf 
the  Congress  haa  the  right  to  waive  that 
rule. 

If  the  rule  needs  to  be  changed,  thei 
the  change  ought  to  have  been  made  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  place. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  taapon  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  Caiair  is  prqNured  to  nde. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the  oon- 
siderstion  of  HJL  I083S  on  the  ground 
that  ths  C^jmmtttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erattans  did  not  meet  to  approve  the  re- 
port on  that  bill.  House  Report  No.  92- 
542,  as  allegedly  requtred  by  rule  4  of  that 
committee. 

The  Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  tbe 
arguments  on  this  pc^nt  of  order  and  has 
referred  to  the  committee  rule  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yock.  The 
Chair  has  also  reexamined  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  Bouse 
with  respect  to  the  procedures  for  re- 
porting Mils  to  the  House.  Be  has  also 
examined  the  precedents  dted  in  the 
argument.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  in 
three  parts: 

First,  the  right  of  members  of  the 
Cmimittee  on  OoTenuBent  Operations 
to  fQe  mlnfBlty  views,  aa  guaranteed  by 
clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI.  was  protected 
in  this  Instance.  The  MH  was  ordered  re- 
ported on  Monday.  SesUmbtx  27.  Hie 
chairman  did  noC  file  tbe  npart  untfl 
late  on  Thursday,  Begitei liter  SO.  TInse 
members  wlahlng  to  file  mlmaftv  itews 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  aa 
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Beoond.  the  gentleman  from  Cali4>r- 
nl»  ham  stated  th«t  in  the  more  thaii  18 
yews  slnoe  this  rule  was  first  Mkned 
In  the  Committee  on  Government  «p- 
eratloQS,  the  consistent  Interpretation  of 
the  committee  has  been  that  while  n- 
vestisatlve  reports  require  commit  ;ee 
at^roval.  legislative  reports  on  bills  or 
resolutions  do  not.  This  Interpretat  on 
conforms  with  that  of  the  House,  wh  tre 
the  report  accompanying  a  bill  or  reso  u- 
tlon  Is  In  the  nature  of  an  arsiunent  or 
explanation  of  the  reported  measi  re. 
the  committee  report  Itself  is  not  brouj  ht 
before  the  House  for  action  or  amei  d- 
ment. 

The  Chair  might  also  add  that  eveq  if 
the  committee  wishes  to  put  a  differ  nt 
interpretation  of  its  rule,  it  is  a  mat  er 
which  should  be  decided  in  the  comn  It- 
tee.  The  record  seems  clear  that  the  pc  nt 
was  not  raised  at  the  time  this  bill  i  as 
ordered  reported. 

Finally,  the  Chair  would  like  to  pc  nt 
out  that  even  if  the  committee  rule  w  Te 
to  be  construed  as  applicable  to  repc  rts 
on  legislative  matters,  the  motion  dir^t- 
tng  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  (-e- 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  was  a  later  Ex- 
pression of  the  committee's  will.  "Ihe 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Oovef 
ment  operation  before  submitting 
motion  to  the  committee,  stated 
question  as  follows : 

It  hm«  b«en  moved  and  seconded  that  (he 
bill  be  approved  and  that  the  Chairman  t\  ike 
the  uiual  iteps  to  bring  It  up  for  conslde  ra- 
tion on  the  floor.  i 

This  motion  carried  in  the  commit 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  4.  Subsequently,  the 
Chair  did,  In  fact,  take  the  usual  stepa^to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  floor.  His  actions 
were  In  accord  with  the  established  pr 
tlces  of  the  committee  and  were  take 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  this  Hoi 

The    Chair,    therefore,    overrules 
point  of  order. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offej 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (fir. 
Holituld)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TKC  coMMrrrxx  or  thk  wholi 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it  elf 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hope 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  c4n- 
slderation  of  the  bill  H.R.  10835,  with  Mr. 
BOLAND  In  the  chair.  i 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  billJ 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.        j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  he 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
nzLo)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  s  Dd 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hoh- 
TON)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours.  I 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yfcld 
lyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

me 


myself 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  for 
today,  I  believe,  to  report  in  some  detail 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  controvert  ial 
bill.  There  has  been  more  misinfon:  la- 
tlon,  more  lies,  and  more  dirty  insln  la- 
tions  made  about  the  Chairman  i  nd 
about  the  purposes  of  this  bill  than  In 
any  experience  I  have  had  In  29  yean  In 
the  House.  I  shall  not  use  the  time  to 
answer  those  charges  and  tnsinuatlc  as 
My  record  in  the  House  for  honoraisle 


conduct  and  procedure  stands  as  I  have 
written  It  over  the  period  of  29  years, 
and  I  feel  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
defend  those  charges  point  by  point. 

If  I  did.  I  would  take  a  special  order 
imder  privilege  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairmian.  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oi>erations. 
I  am  honored  to  bring  before  this  House 
H.R.  10835,  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill  has  been  long  in  the 
making.  It  draws  upon  many  sources  for 
Ideas  and  combines  what  seems  to  be 
sensible  and  workable. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations,  who  worked  long  hours  with 
me  on  this  bill.  We  had  days  and  weeks 
of  continuous  markup  sessions.  We  ex- 
amined thoroughly  every  provision,  line 
by  line.  We  discussed  and,  in  some  cases 
voted  upon,  alternative  formulations  of 
specific  points.  I  believe  we  have  a  bill 
of  which  we  can  be  proud  as  legislators, 
and  for  which  the  American  people  will 
be  grateful  as  consumers. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  Is  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  This  Is  the  new  fea- 
ture of  the  bill. 

The  OfHce  of  Consumer  Affairs  at  the 
Presidential  level  and  the  15-member 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  which  the 
bill  also  provides  for,  essentially  are  en- 
tities already  established  by  executive 
order  of  the  President.  We  find  a  good 
rationale  for  having  an  office  to  assist 
the  President  In  coordinating  the  many 
and  varied  functions  of  Government 
bearing  upon  consumer  interests,  and  an 
advisory  council  to  bring  fresh  view- 
points and  keep  open  the  channels  of 
communication  to  the  consuming  public 
and  the  producers  who  supply  the  goods 
and  services. 

The  new  element,  as  I  stdd,  is  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  an  independ- 
ent agency  In  the  executive  branch, 
which  basically  has  these  functions: 

First.  To  represent  consumers  In  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings; 

Second.  To  handle  and  followup  on 
consumer  complaints; 

Third.  To  develop  and  disseminate  In- 
formation of  interest  and  value  to  the 
consuming  public;  and 

Fourth.  Generally,  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  interests  on  a  broad 
front. 

NEED  rOB  TKK  BIIX 

There  will  be  debate  on  some  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  10835.  but  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  the  basic  need  for  this 
legislation.  In  a  complex  Industrial  so- 
ciety, marked  by  rapid  technological 
change  and  an  endless  variety  of  goods 
and  services,  the  consumer  needs  disin- 
terested, accurate  Information  and  as- 
sistance, which  only  the  Oovemment 
can  provide.  The  ancient  doctrine  of 
"buyer  beware"  Is  dead. 

This  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  fair 
dealing  and  economical  purchasing;  the 
Individual  consumer's  health  and  life  are 
at  stake  and  ultimately  the  health  and 
life  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

Almost  every  day  we  hear  reports  of 
toys  that  harm  children,  clothing  that 
catches  fire,  drugs  which  cause  abnormal 
births,  adulterated  foods,  cars  with  dan- 


gerous defects,  household  gadgets  that 
won't  work  or  too  qidckly  wear  out.  Tliere 
are  shady  operations  and  fraudulent 
schemes  by  the  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, to  cheat  people  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings,  to  sell  them  goods  and 
services  they  do  not  need  or  want,  or  to 
take  advantage  of  their  real  need  and 
want. 

We  often  say  that  Inflation  robs  the 
pay  envelope  and  the  family  income. 
Shoddy  merchandise  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices also  rob.  They  not  only  rob,  but  they 
malm  and  they  kill.  The  health  and  live- 
lihood of  individual  families,  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  Nation,  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
term  "consumer  protection." 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  con- 
stimers,  but  it  is  also  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  business — legitimate  business. 
Many  problems  for  consumers  are  caused 
by  the  fringe  operator,  the  fly-by-night, 
the  quick-buck  artist.  This  bill  will  help 
drive  them  from  the  marketplace  and 
the  front  door. 

Most  necessities  and  conveniences  of 
life,  however,  are  supplied  by  well-estab- 
lished firms  in  a  competitive  market. 
They,  too.  need  watching  for  exagger- 
ated advertismg  claims,  tricks  of  pack- 
aging and  labeling,  use  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances which  may  improve  appearance 
or  taste  but  are  harmful  to  health,  and 
recurring  lapses  in  design  or  quality  con- 
trol which  produce  the  automobile  with 
bad  brakes  or  the  television  set  that 
catches  on  fire. 

TTiere  arc  many  consumer  bills  pro- 
posing to  close  loopholes  in  existing  laws, 
to  expand  the  regxilatory  coverage  of 
products  and  services  which  can  be  haz- 
ardous to  life  and  limb,  and  to  cope  with 
unscrupulous  selling  schemes  and  prac- 
tices. Judging  by  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  needs  of  the  public,  some  of  these 
bills  will  be  enacted. 

H.R.  10835,  which  we  consider  today, 
is  not  the  only  consumer  bill  before  the 
Congress,  but  It  is  landmark  legislation. 
It  recognizes,  for  the  first  time,  that 
consmner  protection  is  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  Oovemment,  and  that 
every  agency  of  Government  must  give 
heed  to  consumer  concerns. 

We  have  a  strong  and  effective  bill. 
There  has  been  a  concerted  campaign 
to  misrepresent  this  bill,  and  I  shall  say 
more  about  that  later  on.  We  have  a 
strong  and  effective  bill,  but  a  bill  that 
is  carefully  balanced  by  safeguards  to 
Insure  that  trade  secrets  will  not  be  im- 
properly disclosed,  test  data  will  not  be 
misrepresented,  dupUcative  work  will  be 
avoided,  and  governmental  operations 
will  not  be  disrupted. 

These  safeguards  are  needed,  not  be- 
cause the  bill  Is  weak,  but  because  the 
bill  is  strong.  It  creates  a  new  Agency 
and  charts  a  new  course.  We  would  pre- 
fer that  the  Agency  start  carefully  on 
this  course  rather  than  run  wildly  m 
all  directions. 

ADVOCACY  A  KEY  rCTNCTION 

H.R.  10835  Is  a  bill  for  consumer  ad- 
vocacy. It  does  not  set  up  another  regu- 
latory agency.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
insure  that  the  consumer's  voice  will  be 
heard,  and  his  Interests  protected,  to 
proceedings  before  the  existing  regula- 
tory agencies.  Many  of  us  know  from 
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long  experience  and  exposure  to  Oov- 
emment bureaucracies  that  the  old-line 
agencies  often  are  more  ccmoemed  about 
the  industries  they  are  supposed  to  r^:u- 
late  than  about  the  ultimate  buyers  of 
the  goods  and  services. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  able,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  repre- 
sent consumers  in.  proceedmgs  before 
Federal  agencies.  Note  that  I  say  "as  a 
matter  of  right."  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  allow 
other  public  agencies,  whether  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  to  come  In  as  parties.  The 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  have 
this  opportunity  as  a  matter  of  right, 
not  of  sufferance.  The  Agency's  repre- 
sentational role  is  set  forth  In  section 
204,  beginning  at  line  9,  page  14,  of  H.R. 
10835. 

You  will  note  that  both  rulemaking 
and  adjudicatory  proceedings  are  cov- 
ered. The  bill  follows  the  procedural  pat- 
tern of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  which  Identifies  and  defines  the  two 
types  of  proceedings. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  not 
only  will  have  the  right  to  appear  before 
other  Federal  agencies  in  proceedings 
underway;  it  may  request  a  Federal 
agency  to  initiate  a  proceeding  if  the 
Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  believes  that  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  consumer  m- 
terests.  The  regulatory  agency  to  this 
case  would  be  hard  put  to  refuse,  for  if 
It  failed  to  act  it  would  have  to  explain 
to  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  why 
it  did  not  act,  and  this  explanation 
would  become  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Additionally,  the  Ccmsimier  Protection 
Agency  will  be  able  to  commimicate  with 
any  Federal  agency — and  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  as  well — at  any  time,  and  in 
any  manner  that  seems  appropriate,  pro- 
viding only  that  such  communications 
are  In  accord  with  the  procedures  of  the 
agency  tovolved.  Improper  ex  parte  com- 
munications, for  example,  would  not  be 
permitted. 

We  can  expect,  however,  a  beneficial 
flow  of  information  from  the  Coosumer 
Protection  Agency  to  alert  Federal  agen- 
cies to  emerging  or  existing  problems  re- 
lating to  consimier  needs.  Ilils  will  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  corrective  action  by 
the  agencies  concerned.  TTie  information 
flow  will  be  in  both  directions,  since  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  notify  the  Consumer 
ProtecticHi  Agency  of  any  action  tovolv- 
ing  constmier  Interests  and  must  supply 
Information  requested. 

JtTOICIAI.   mZTTXW    FEOVIDEO 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  able  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any 
Federal  agoicy  proceeding,  whether 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory,  in  which 
the  Agency  previously  had  Intervened,  if 
a  right  of  Judicial  review  Is  otherwise  ac- 
corded by  law.  Stoce  specific  statutes, 
and  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
general  terms,  provide  for  Judicial  re- 
view, the  Consumer  ProtectlMi  Agency 
will  have  rights  of  reviews  on  a  par  with 
other  parties  to  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ings. 

And,  of  course,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  have  access  to  the  courts, 
as  do  other  parties,  to  compel  agency  ac- 
tion when  there  Is  undue  delay  or  fail- 


ure to  complete  a  proceeding.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provides  for 
such  contingencies. 

In  the  event  the  Consumer  Protectian 
Agency  did  not  appear  as  a  party  to  an 
agency  proceedtog.  It  could  still  seek  Judi- 
cial review  If  the  court  found  that  the 
agency  action  might  adversely  affect  con- 
sumers or  not  othervrise  give  them  ade- 
quate protection. 

You  will  note  also  that  as  provided  to 
section  302,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  may  petition  the  Federal  courts 
to  oiforce  the  congressional  mandate 
put  upon  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  that  sectim — to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  ccHisumer  toterests  where 
these  are  tovolved  to  the  agency's  ac- 
ticms. 

TBX    AICICTTS    CT7KIAZ    ROLX 

As  an  additional  safeguard  and  op- 
portunity for  access  to  Federal  agencies 
and  courts,  the  bill  provides  to  section 
204(c)  for  amicus  curiae  appearances  of 
the  Agency  Administrator,  withto  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  agency  or  court 
where  the  proceedtog  is  held.  Such  ap- 
pearances could  be  made  by  the  Admto- 
istrator,  and  oral  or  written  arguments 
presented,  even  to  proceedtogs  where  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  participate;  namely, 
those  toTolvtog  primarily  the  imposition 
of  a  ftae,  penalty,  or  forfeltiu*.  Also, 
without  restriction  as  to  the  type  of  pro- 
ceedtog, the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  agency  or  the  court  any  rele- 
vant infmination  to  its  possession. 

A  proposal  was  made  and  rejected  to 
committee,  and  will  be  offered  agato  on 
the  fioor,  that  the  Consumer  Protectioh 
Agency  be  c(xifined  to  Its  advocacy  role 
to  amicus  curiae  alone.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  seriously  weak^i  the  bill.  It 
would  deprive  the  Agency  Administrator 
of  the  rights  accorded  to  HJt.  10835  to 
be  a  party  to  proceedings,  to  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses,  to  call  for  books  and 
records,  and  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for 
a  review  of  an  agency  decision  considered 
adverse. 

In  H.R.  10835  we  authorize  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  intervme  as 
a  matter  of  right,  not  of  siifferance,  with 
all  the  privileges  and  opportunities  which 
go  with  that  right.  We  also  provide  for  an 
amicus  curiae  role  to  insure  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  have 
access  to  Federal  agencies  and  courts, 
whatever  the  type  of  proceeding. 

To  limit  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency's  advocacy  role  to  amicus  curiae 
alone,  as  a  floor  amendment  will  propose, 
would  tie  one  of  the  Administrator's 
hands  behind  his  back  and  make  him 
come,  hat  in  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the 
consumer's  cause. 


BANCI.INC    CONST7MI 


COMPLAINTS 


The  bill  provides  to  section  205  for  the 
handling  of  consumer  complatots.  The 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  re- 
ceive, evaluate,  develop,  act  on,  and 
transmit  complatots  to  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies — or  non-Federal  entities — 
which  concern  matters  or  actions  detri- 
mental to  the  toterest  of  consumers.  This 
is  another  very  important  provision  of 
the  bill.  Consumers  will  know  readily 
where  to  send  their  complatots.  They  will 


know  that  the  complatots  will  be  ti-ans- 
mitted  to  the  appropriate  agency  and 
acted  up<m. 

A  wealth  of  Information  of  benefit  to 
consumers  generally  will  be  derived  from 
tovestigatlcKis  and  actions  mwn  com- 
platots. Furthermore,  the  flow  of  com- 
platots will  serve  as  early-wamlng  op- 
portunities to  alert  Federal  agencies  to 
defective  products  and  Aervieee  or 
schemes  to  defraud  consumers.  Federal 
agmcles  are  receiving  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  comidatots  yearly  on  con- 
sumer affairs.  Just  think  how  many  com- 
plaints the  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
will  receive  when  it  provides  a  central 
place  to  which  consumers  can  ttim. 

Complatots  are  not  only  to  be  acted 
upon;  they  are  to  be  publicized.  The  bill 
provides  for  llsttog  consumer  complatots 
in  a  public  document  roonx  where  any- 
one can  inspect  and  copy  them.  However, 
the  Consvuner  Protection  Agency  will  not 
publicize  one-sided,  anonymous,  or  con- 
fidential cc»nidatots. 

To  insure  objectively  and  rounded  In- 
formation, the  bill  provides  that  before 
complatots  can  be  listed  and  posted  for 
copytog  and  inspection,  affected  busi- 
ness parties  and  Oovemment  agencies 
to  whom  the  complatots  are  referred 
will  have  60  days  to  comment.  They  will 
be  able  to  respond  to  allegations,  dis- 
cuss the  merit  of  the  complaint,  or 
describe  what  acticm  is  being,  or  will 
be  taken.  All  such  information,  if  re- 
ceived, will  be  posted  together  with  the 
complatot. 

CONDXTCT   or   srcmtBS   and   iNVEsriCATioNa 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  is 
authorized  to  conduct  studies  and  to- 
vestigations  on  any  matter  of  consumer 
need  and  toterest;  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tion specific  mandate  for  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  make  conttouing 
studies  of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of 
measures  to  protect  consumers  against 
unreasonable  risks  of  Injuries  which 
may  be  caused  by  hazardous  household 
products.  In  this  latter  respect,  the 
Agency  would  carry  on  some  of  the  func- 
tions previously  placed  to  the  new  ex- 
pired National  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

In  its  research  and  tovestigatlve  roles, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  not 
have  its  own  subpena  power.  The  sense 
of  the  committee  majority  was  that  the 
Agency  should  not  have  a  direct  subpena 
power  compelling  a  private  party  or  cor- 
poration, whether  it  be  the  neighborhood 
garage  mechanic  or  General  Motors,  to 
produce  books  and  records  on  demand. 
The  Agency  will  have  the  right,  as  a 
party  to  Federal  agency  proceedings,  to 
call  for  books  and  records  or  witnesses, 
through  the  subpena  power  of  the  agency 
which  conducts  the  proceedings.  This 
privilege  would  be  on  a  par  with  that  of 
other  parties  to  proceedings,  and  to  such 
cases,  the  granting  agency  would  pass 
upon  the  scope  and  relevance  of  the 
evidence  sought. 

If  It  turns  out,  after  experience  is 
g£dned,  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  should  have  Its  own  subpena 
power,  then  Congress  can  grant  it.  I 
would  potot  out,  however,  that  whereas 
numerous  Federal  agencies  have  the  sub- 
pena power,  the  scope  of  this  power  is 
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confined  to  the  agency's  spedflc  miss  on. 
The  Oonsumer  ProteoUon  Agency  las 
broad  govemmentwlde  reach,  from  h9 
standpoint  of  consnmer  tDterests,  an  1  a 
direct  subpena  poirer  would  have  tc  be 
correspondtogly  broad. 

PSOTKCnOX    or    CONnSCNTlAL    DATA 

Publicity  will  be  a  powerful  weapoi  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  }ut 
certain  Umitatlona  on  the  discloeure  i  nd 
dlaaeminatton  of  data  are  necessary. '  'he 
bill  provides  that  trade  secrets  tnd 
other  privileged  or  confidential  busir  ess 
informatUm  are  not  to  be  publicly  ( is- 
cloAed.  nor  any  other  infoimation  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  disclosure. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  4111 
be  able  to  draw  upon  all  agencies  of 
Government  for  information,  except!  in 
those  limited  instances  where  the  Age  key 
is  not  legally  able  to  provide  the  infon  «- 
tion.  Disclosures  to  the  public  genen  lly 
will  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Ft  te 
dom  of  Information  Act.  which,  as  lie 
Members  know,  has  certain  informat  on 


categories  exempted  from  disclosure. 


in- 


cluding claeslfled  data  and  trade  secrets. 
psovmoifa  ro*  liirtkd  TtanNa 

As  provided  in  section  207  of  the  1  111. 
the  Consimier  Protection  Agency  '  rtll 
encourage  and  support  the  developm  mt 
and  application  of  methods  and  te  h- 
nlQues  for  testing  materials  and  proccf  ses 
used  in  consumer  products  and  for  1  tn- 
provlng  consumer  services.  It  will  mi  Jce 
recommendations  to  other  Federal  ag  m- 
cies  regarding  beneficial  consumer  re- 
search, and  will  be  able  to  draw  ui  on 
these  agencies  for  test  data  and  ot  ler 
Information. 

The  bill  does  not  envisage  the  C«  n- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  as  a  giant  t€  rt- 
ing  laboratory  to  identify  "best  buys"  a  nd 
provide  product  ratings  or  testing  se  -v- 
Ices  for  the  constmilng  public.  The  test  ng 
functions  are  to  be  conducted  only  In 
connection  with  participation  in  Agei  cy 
proceedings  or  In  studies  of  hazard  ms 
household  products.  The  actual  test  ng 
will  be  done  by  other  Federal  agenc  es, 
such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Stai  id- 
ards.  Limitations  on  testing,  Includ  ng 
those  which  prohibit  product  ratli  igs 
and  best-buy  information,  are  specil  «d 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  i  ,d- 
minlstrator  shall  i>eriodically  rev  ew 
products  which  have  been  tested  to  inskre 
that  information  which  is  dlsseminatei  I  Is 
timely  and  accurate  and  conforms  to  ^st 
results. 

DXJPUCATlOtf     TO     BE     AVOIDKO 

The  bill  seeks  in  many  ways  to  miii- 
mize  or  avoid  iinnecessary  duplicatl  m. 
The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  he 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  are  spe4  If- 
ically  required  to  cooperate  and  as  1st 
each  other  In  the  performance  of  tt.  sir 
respective  fxmctions. 

All  Federal  agencies  are  authorl  ed 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  i  he 
Agency  and  the  Of&ce  in  providing  n- 
formation  and  support  services  wit  In 
their  capabilities,  and  relmbursemeni  is 
to  be  made  in  accord  with  provisionsjof 
existing  law.  I 

In  the  conduct  of  surveys  and  invesi- 
gatlons.  and  in  the  study  of  unreasonable 
lisks  or  injuries  caused  by  hazardous 


household  products,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  to  avoid  duplication  of 
similar  surveys  or  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  intent  of  the  bin,  generally,  is  to 
avoid  building  up  a  big,  new  bureaucracy 
with  its  own  laboratory  complexes,  but 
rather  to  tap  existing  resources  and  pro- 
mote cooperative  working  relationships 
within  the  Federal  Establishment  in  the 
interest  of  consumers. 

PKOCKOUSAI,    FAIUflSa    tHSOKXD 

The  bill  provides  for  procedural  fair- 
ness by  the  various  safeguards  mentioned 
above,  by  casting  the  Agoicy's  represen- 
Uttonal  role  in  the  framework  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  by 
making  that  act  apply  also  to  the 
Agency's  own  basic  fimetions.  These  in- 
clude the  gathering,  publishing,  and  dis- 
seminating of  consumer  Information,  the 
handimg  of  consrmier  complaints,  and 
studies  and  investigation  of  hazardous 
household  products  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  protective  measures,  and  the 
efficacy  of  self -regulation  by  industry. 

BASIC     TKSIfS    AKZ     DCTINKO 

A  criticism  of  earlier  bills  was  the  lack 
of  definition  for  such  key  terms  as  "con- 
sumer" and  "interests  of  consumers." 
We  have  defined  such  terms  to  make 
them  more  meaningful  and  the  Agency's 
work  more  manageable. 

By  "consiuner"  we  mean  the  purchaser 
of  goods  or  services  for  personal  or 
household  use.  The  Agency  would  be  con- 
cerned, for  example,  not  with  the  indus- 
trial consumer  of  raw  materials  or  semi- 
finished products,  but  with  the  problems 
of  the  ultimate  consimier.  The  "interests 
of  consumers"  relate  to  such  characteris- 
tics of  goods  and  services  as  cost,  per- 
formance, durabihty,  adequacy  of  choice, 
and  accuracy  of  information. 

BSNXVTTS    TO    BTATX    AND    I.OCAI.    AGENCIES 

The  concept  of  the  consumer  protec- 
ti(m  bill  is  not  to  interfere  with  State  or 
local  government  activities,  but  to  pro- 
vide them  with  technical  assistance  and 
information  of  benefit  to  consumers  on 
a  reciprocal  goodwill  basis. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
not  authorized  to  Intervene  in  proceed- 
ings or  actions  before  State  or  local  agen- 
cies and  coiu-ts.  Our  report  makes  clear 
that  the  term  "intervention"  is  used  in 
the  accepted  legal  a&ase,  as  a  party  in 
adjudicatory  proceedings.  Otherwise,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  State  or  local  agen- 
cies at  any  time,  on  any  matter  of  con- 
sumer Interest.  In  domg  so,  it  will  have 
to  follow  the  law  or  rules  of  the  State 
or  local  agency. 

The  Office  and  the  Agency  both  are 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions with  State  or  local  subdivisions 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  duties. 
They  may  appoint  State  and  local  repre- 
sentatives to  advisory  committees,  and 
may  utilize  the  services,  personnel  and 
facilities  of  State  agencies  with  their 
consent. 

The  Office  also  may  cooperate  with 
and  give  technical  assistance  to  State  or 
local  governments  in  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting consumer  Interests. 

In  general.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   win    be    the    beneficiaries   of   • 


wealth  of  information  deveI<H)ed  at  the 
Federal  level  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  consumer  interests. 

CONCSUS   TO   B   KXPT  rUIXT    OlTOmMWD 

Whenever  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  discovers  that  a  Federal  law, 
agency  rule  or  order,  or  court  decree  is 
violated,  one  of  its  avenues  of  remedial 
action  Is  to  make  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress,  as  provided  in 
section  205(b)  of  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  both  are  to 
keep  the  Congress  advised  on  matters  of 
consumer  interest,  to  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress,  and  to  present 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  giving 
comprehensive  statements  of  their  activ- 
ities, with  recommendations  for  such 
stdditional  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Additionally,  the  Office  and  the 
Agency  are  required  to  keep  the  appro- 
priate conunittees  of  Congress  fujly  and 
currently  informed  of  their  activities. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  provisions 
that  the  Office  and  tiie  Agency  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  Congress 
at  any  time  on  matters  of  pressing  inter- 
est and,  periodically,  through  the  annual 
reports.  We  may  note  adso  that  in  mak- 
ing the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  a 
statutory  office,  it  becomes  more  amen- 
able to  congressional  supervision  and 
oversight  than  if  it  were  to  remain  an 
agency  created  by  Executive  order. 

MISKEPKXSEMTATXONS   ABOtTT   TKC    nXLV 

Now  I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  some 
of  the  misrepresentations  that  have  been 
made  about  this  bill.  I  respect  the  atti- 
tude and  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion  and  Judg- 
ment about  the  scope  and  duties  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  which  we 
are  pioneering  In  this  legislation.  Those 
who  feel  strongly  about  a  point  or  a  pro- 
vision will  have  their  opportunity,  un- 
der the  open  rule,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I.  for  one,  am  perfectly  willing  to 
see  their  proix>seds  tested  before  the 
membership  of  the  House,  and.  of  course, 
I  will  abide  by  the  majority  decision. 

Beyond  those  of  grood  will  who  may 
differ  with  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee majority  embodied  in  this  bill 
are  some  who  have  misrepresented  and 
distorted  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
have  falsely  cast  the  alternatives  in  terms 
of  a  10-percent  bill,  or  a  90-percent  bill. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  al- 
leges that  the  bill  woiild  enable  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  intervene  in 
90  percent  of  Federal  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings and  opposes  the  bill  for  that 
reason.  Ralph  Nader  alleges  that  the 
Agency  would  be  excluded  from  90  per- 
cent of  such  proceedings  and  opposes  the 
bill  for  that  reason.  Though  they  are 
miles  apart  in  their  arithmetic,  they 
both  argue  that  the  committee-approved 
bill  Is  unacceptable. 

Representatives  of  both  business  and 
consiuner  interests  have  been  lobbying 
hard  for  particular  amendments  to  HJl. 
10835,  but  Ralph  Nader  has  lobbied  the 
hardest  of  all.  He  has  walked  the  corri- 
dors of  the  House,  hung  around  the  com- 
mittee door,  contacted  the  Speaker,  and 
sought  the  support  of  influential  Mem- 
bers. A  Nader  lieutenant  even  catued  a 
picket  line  to  be  organized  around  my  of- 
fice m  the  19th  District  of  California. 
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There  are  one  or  two  inside  and  outside 
this  Chamber  who  believe  they  have  ac- 
quired a  proprietary  Interest  in  consumer 
legislation,  and  they  have  wanted  to  con- 
trol and  dominate  the  legislation  every 
step  of  the  way.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ctmsumer  legis- 
lation is  not  the  property  of  any  one  or 
two  Individuals.  There  comes  a  time  when 
a  committee  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  Itself,  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  writing  the  bill  and  for  making 
decisions  on  what  will  go  in  or  stay  out 
of  this  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 
emment  Operations,  It  is  my  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  a  good  bill  Is  reported ;  one 
that  Is  workable  and  acceptable  to  the 
Congress.  I  cannot  worry  about  the 
headlines,  the  misrepresentations,  the 
fabrications,  the  downright  lies  that  have 
been  put  out  by  vEurlous  half-baked 
columnists  and  others.  I  have  to  dis- 
charge my  responsibilities  as  a  chairman 
and  a  legislator.  And  those  who  may  have 
had  doubts  about  it  should  now  be  able 
to  recognize  that  I  can  stand  the  heat 
and  will  stay  in  the  kitchen. 

THE  ISStrX  or  INrOSMAL  PROCEEDINCS 

Those  who  misrepresent  H.R.  10835  as 
a  10-percent  biU  shift  their  argument 
back  and  forth,  depending  upon  what 
provision  of  the  moment  evokes  their 
criticism.  At  one  time  they  argue  that  90 
percent  of  Federal  agency  proceedtags 
are  informal,  and  that  under  the  bin 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
be  excluded  from  informal  proceedings. 
At  another  time,  the  argument  revolves 
about  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's 
exclusion  from  participation  in  any  pro- 
ceeding which  mvolves  "an  adjudication 
seeking  primarily  to  Impose  a  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  for  an  aneged  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  or 
any  rule,  order,  or  decree  promulgated 
thereunder." 

Those  who  have  bandied  about  the  10- 
percent  and  90-percent  figures  seem  to 
be  readmg,  out  of  context,  a  statement 
by  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis  in  his 
Treatise  on  Administrative  Law,  1970 
Supplement.  Professor  Davis  states  at 
page  226 : 

Although  administrative  hearings  are  gen- 
erally open,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
American  adminiatrative  process  is  behind 
Closed  doors  .  .  .  (Italics  In  original) 

Whether  Professor  Davis  was  discuss- 
ing closed  versus  open  hearings,  or  pro- 
ceedings without  hearings  versus  pro- 
ceedings with  hearings,  the  discussion 
provides  no  valid  basis  for  the  Nader 
arithmetic. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween formal  and  informal  proceedings 
as  such.  The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  wUl  be  able  to  Intervene  in  agency 
proceedings  as  a  party,  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings are  formal  or  Informal,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  attended  by 
hearings.  A  hearing  Is  not  Indispensable 
to  a  proceeding  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Thus  the  aneged  exclusion  of  the 
Agency  from  informal  proceedings  Is  a 
pseudo  Issue,  unless  those  who  have 
mounted  this  criticism  retOly  beUeve  that 


the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  should 
attend  every  informal  agency  action,  sit 
in  on  every  conference  of  the  commis- 
sioners or  examiners  of  an  agency,  read 
every  office  memorandum  that  passes 
back  and  forth  from  one  agency  desk  to 
another,  and  be  around,  day  and  night, 
to  look  over  shoulders  and  breathe  down 
necks  of  agency  officials. 

Roger  C.  Cramton,  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  comments  that  if  the  bUl  were  to 
require  consultation  with  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  before  every  Informal 
decision  is  made  "to  investigate  this  piece 
of  information,  to  disregard  that  one,  to 
resolve  this  complaint  by  a  phone  can, 
that  one  by  a  warning  letter,  and  to  refer 
still  another  for  more  formal  action,"  the 
result  "would  guarantee  administrative 
chaos." 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  which  Mr.  Cramton 
chairs,  was  established  by  a  law  of  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
tinuing studies  of  the  efficiency,  ade- 
quacy, and  fairness  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative process.  Mr.  Cramton's  let- 
ter, which  I  shaU  include  with  these  re- 
marks, was  submitted  in  response  to  my 
invitation  to  comment  on  the  controver- 
sial aspects  of  the  bin.  His  comments 
make  clear  that,  in  his  words: 

Under  the  Provlsiona  of  EH.  10836,  the 
Agency  will  have  broad  powers  to  participate 
In  and  Influence  the  informal  administrative 
process. 

THE    ISStTE    or    "riNE,    PENALTT.    OE 
FOaiTElTUUE*' 

As  to  exclusion  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  proceedings  involv- 
ing primarily  the  imposition  of  a  fine, 
pensdty,  or  forfeiture,  probably  more  mis- 
information has  been  passed  around  on 
this  single  issue  than  on  any  other  pro- 
vision, real  or  imagined,  of  the  bUl.  It  an 
started  with  the  word  "solely,"  and  the 
controversy  that  has  raged  around  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  ancient  argument  about 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head 
of  a  pin. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
exception  for  proceedings  involving  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  was  in  the 
earner  bUls.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
an  exception  of  this  kind  was  desired; 
so  that  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  not  be  involved  in  criminal  or  pu- 
nitive-type proceedings  lest  there  be  cre- 
ated a  "double  prosecutor"  situation.  Re- 
member that  the  phUosophy  of  this  blU  Is 
to  make  the  Agency  the  consumers'  ad- 
vocate, their  official  representative  in 
other  agency  proceedings,  not  a  regula- 
tory or  enforcement  agency  in  its  own 
right. 

There  were  those  who  beUeved  that 
the  word  "solely,"as  appUed  to  a  pro- 
ceeding Involving  a  fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture was  necessary,  in  that  there  would 
be  proceedings  in  which  the  punitive 
aspect  was  incidental  and,  therefore,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  should  not 
be  excluded  from  participation.  There 
were  others  who  thought  that  this  quaU- 
fylng  adjective  was  too  rigid  and  should 
be  replaced  by  the  word  "primarily",  so 
that  the  exclusion  would  be  a  bit  broader, 
llie  word  "primarily"  was  substituted  for 
"solely"  in  marking  up  the  blU. 


The  difference  between  these  two 
words,  "solely"  and  "primarily,"  is  not 
very  significant.  In  my  view,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  consumer  protection.  Nor  Is 
there  cmy  foundation  in  fact  for  saying 
that  the  present  wording  of  the  blU  on 
that  point  would  exclude  the  consimier 
agency  from  protection  in  90  percent  of 
Federal  agency  proceedings.  By  now  the 
critics  have  totaled  up  180  percent  ex- 
clusion. 

What  those  critics  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand Is  that  agency  procedings  ordi- 
narily do  not  seek  the  imposition  of  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  whether 
solely  or  primarily.  The  punitive  aspects 
really  witer  into  the  case  when  there  is  a 
court  action,  not  an  agency  proceeding. 
If  an  agency  makes  an  mvestigatlon,  or 
issues  a  cease-and-desist  order  or  a  con- 
sent decree  or  some  other  directive  to 
comply  with  the  law  or  stop  a  prohibited 
practice,  and  the  order  is  not  obeyed, 
then  the  agency  must  seek  legal  action 
tlirough  the  Attorney  General  for  en- 
forcement. This  Is  the  type  of  action 
properly  described  as  one  involving  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 

Take  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  an  example.  It  has  broad  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  unfair  trade  practices 
and  authority  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders.  The  FTC  does  not  levy  fines,  pen- 
alties, or  forfeitures.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  FTC  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
agencies  dealing  with  matters  of  con- 
sumer interest.  The  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agaicy  could  intervene  in  any  FTC 
proceeding  that  I  can  think  of  without 
worry  about  exclusionary  criteria  relat- 
ing to  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 

If  the  critics  who  want  the  language 
changed  are  serious  about  it,  then  they 
are  asking  for  two  prosecutors  with  dif- 
ferent mandates  to  move  against  persons 
who  violate  the  law.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  due  process  or  other 
rights  of  aUeged  offoiders. 

Mr.  Crtunton  has  analyzed  this  matter 
also  In  response  to  my  request,  and  I  wUl 
quote  here  only  his  c<»icluslon : 

In  summary,  it  is  my  view  that  "fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture"  for  violation  of  law  en- 
compasses only  a  relatively  small  category 
of  administrative  adjudications  and  a  cate- 
gory in  which  consumer  interests  are  seldom 
likely  to  be  Involved.  The  phrase  should  be 
interpreted  to  effectuate  its  obvious  Intent 
to  preclude  intervention  by  the  Agency  only 
when  the  presence  of  a  "dual  prosecutor" 
would  endanger  the  Interests  of  the  public 
and  the  respondent. 

Note  Mr.  Cramton's  words:  "A  rela- 
tively smaU  category  of  administrative 
adjudications  and  a  category  in  which 
consumer  interests  are  seldom  likely  to 
be  involved."  What,  then,  is  aU  the  shout- 
ing about?  I  surmise  that  the  shouting 
is  intended  to  develop  pseudo  issues  or 
straw  men  which  can  then  be  mowed 
down  and  a  victory  claimed  for  those 
who  are  on  the  losing  side,  and  need  some 
face-saving,  attention-getting  device. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  try  to  put  this 
bin  in  perspective.  Legislation  to  protect 
consumers  and  advance  their  welfare  is 
not  a  panacea  for  aU  the  defects  of  our 
industrial  system  and  the  aiDuent  society. 
The  agency  we  propose  today,  however. 
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xxiBTka  a  new  stage  In  governmental 
cern  for  the  consumer. 

It  was  almost  10  years  ago  that 
Ident  Kennedy  sent  a  consumer  me 
to  the  Congress  declaring  the  need  to 
velop  broad-ranging  measures  for  con- 
sumer protection  In  an  age  of  Increasl  ig 
technlcal^sgphlstlcatlon  In  the  prodv  ;- 
llUllf"W|MMi  lad  services.  Preside  it 
Johnson  restated  and  amplified  that  mi  i- 
sage  several  years  later,  and  Preside  it 
Nixon  submitted  his  own  message  to  t  le 
Congress  In  1969. 

These  messages,  In  the  decades  of 
1960's,  demonstrated  that  concern 
the  consumer  was  shared  by  both  partU 
even  though  concepts  of  protective  actl< 
may  have  differed.  There  was,  In  fact, 
evolving  trend  of  broadening  concern 
both  the  executive  and  legislatii 
branches,  and  a  variety  of  consumel 
oriented  legislation  was  passed.  Oth4|: 
proposals  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Coiv 
gress.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the 
consmner  win  come  Into  his  own. 

This  bill  that  we  consider  today  wll 
not  be  the  last  bill  on  the  subject,  but  it 
does  mark  a  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  malce  consimier  protec< 
tion  a  permanent  and  continuing  re- 
sponsibility of  government.  It  provides  an 
agency  to  exercise  constant  vigilance  in 
behalf  of  consumers  and  to  take  the 
kind  of  actions  provided  in  this  bill, 
which  I  have  described  in  my  remarks. 
You  will  hear,  before  this  debate  Is 
ended,  the  views  of  others  who  endorse 
the  bill  or  who  differ  with  it  Be  wary  of 
attempts  to  load  this  bill  down  with 
unreasonable  and  unworkable  provisions 
or  to  weaken  it  to  the  point  of  ineffec- 
tiveness. I  am  the  first  one  to  confess  tlutt 
this  bill  satisfies  neither  Ralph  Nader 
nor  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but 
it  takes  the  middle  course,  a  sensible 
course,  and  a  workable  one. 

After  the  Agency  is  created  and  It 
gains  experience,  we  can  modify  any  pro- 
vision, giving  it  nK>re  powers  or  less,  as 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  dictates.  Oiu- 
commlttee,  which  developed  the  legisla- 
tion, has  a  responsibility  under  the  rules 
of  the  House,  which  it  will  discharge,  to 
oversee  the  administration  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971. 

I  append  to  these  remarks  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Roeer  C.  Creunton,  Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of  H.R.  10835. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
our  colleagues  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  does  not  stand  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  re- 
gretting the  willful,  malicious,  and  delib- 
erately false  statements  made  by  a  few 
persons.  Because  of  the  sensationalized 
and  calculatedly  personal  nature  of  these 
attacks,  they  have  been  able  to  dominate 
the  press  coverage  of  the  committee  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill.  These  opponents  do 
not  seem  to  want  a  bill  as  much  as  they 
want  an  Issue.  They  have  imnecessarlly 
divided  the  strong  majority  in  this  House 


who  favor  strong  and  effective  consumer 
legislation. 

If  they  succeed  In  this  division,  they 
will  expose  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  the  strong  provisions  which  are  at 
the  heart  of  this  bill  to  strong  counter- 
attacks by  those  whose  purpose  is  to  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  AtfMuqr,  and  to  prevent  the 
agency  from  accomplishing  its  central 
task  of  consumer  advocacy  before  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  permitting  me  to  interrupt  his  very 
fine  and  comprehensive  statement.  But  I 
could  not  let  pass  the  opportunity  to 
state  my  very  deep  regret  that  some  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  are  clofUdng  them- 
selves in  the  righteous  cause  of  consum- 
ers, and,  in  fact,  abusing  this  cloak  to 
advance  their  own  interests,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  expose  the  cause  itself 
to  very  great  and  unnecessary  danger. 
These  opponents  must  be  ready  to  bear 
the  blame  if  this  bill  is  weakened. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution.  I  wish  to  say  that 
insofar  as  the  claims  of  unfairness  that 
have  come  against  this  chairman  in  the 
conduct  of  the  hearings,  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee, 
that  I  believe  the  ranking  members  of 
the  minority  side,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwykh)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  attempt  to  cut  anybody  off;  that 
they  were  given  adequate  time  and  given 
every  right  they  could  possibly  receive 
under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
further  add.  Just  to  imderscore  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made,  that 
in  my  experience  of  9  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  fair  handling  of  a  bill  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  handled  this  bill,  because  we  had 
very  fair  and  completely  open  hearings. 
Everybody  had  complete  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  in  the  hearings, 
and  there  was  ample  opportunity  to  go 
over  the  amendments. 

When  the  subcommittee  met,  I  recall 
the  chairman  saying  at  the  beginning 
of  the  markup  sessions — 

OenUemen,  we  are  going  to  be  here  morn- 
lags,  afternoons  and  evenings.  If  necessary, 
In  order  to  get  this  bill  completed  so  that 
we  can  report  It  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
within  the  time  allocated.  But  I  want  every- 
body to  know 

And  I  repeat,  these  are  the  exact 
words  of  the  chairman — 

I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  stay  here  and  listen,  and  give  everybody 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  any  matter 
they  want  to  bring  before  the  committee. 

We  had  something  over  25  amend- 
ments before  this  subcommittee,  and 
something  like  20  amendments  before  the 
full  committee. 

The  gentleman  in  the  weU  was  very 
fair,  and  every  Member,  regardless  oi 
what  his  views  were,  was  given  full  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

I  also  want  to  imderscore  again  that 


I  think  the  gentleman  In  the  well  has 
done  an  extremely  catmbie  and  able  Job 
in  preparing  this  leglslatkm.  It  Is  weU 
thought  out.  As  the  gentleman  has  Indi- 
cated in  his  testimony  and  his  statements 
earlier,  the  Information  that  is  In  this 
bill,  the  language  of  this  bill,  is  tied  into 
the  Administrative  Procedtu^s  Act. 

We  have  eliminated  duplications  in  the 
bill.  We  put  in  definitions  so  that  the 
consumer  and  consumer  interests  could 
be  adequately  and  properly  defined.  I 
defy  anybody,  any  Member  of  this  House, 
to  find  any  loophole  so  far  as  the  struc- 
ture of  this  language  in  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  might  be  disagreement  with  re- 
gard to  whether  you  should  do  this  or 
do  that — in  other  words,  there  might  be 
a  policy  difference,  but  after  all  we  are 
drawing  up  legislation  and  drafting  leg- 
islation that  Is  going  to  be  the  lifeblood 
of  a  new  agency  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  good  draftsmanship.  This 
bill  has  gone  through  the  rigors  of  that 
good  draftsmanship  and  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  express  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
handled  this  matter  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee and  cm  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIKI.n.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
who  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  during 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  we  had  various 
differences  of  opinion  on  certain  things, 
but  many  times  we  were  together  and 
the  gentleman  has  at  all  times  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  honorable  fashion 
and  he  has  my  deep  gratitude  for  his 
presence  on  the  committee  and  his  will- 
ingness to  attend  the  meetings  and  to 
learn  what  the  story  is.  The  fact  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  disagreed  maybe  on  one 
point  has  no  effect  on  my  regard  for 
him. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  tell  him  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate his  kind  words.  Let  me  reciprocate 
by  associating  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  sat  on  any 
committee  where  the  chairman  presided 
with  more  fairness  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  we  received  the  utmost 
fairness  in  all  cases  in  the  consideration 
of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was  a  pleasiu-e  for  me,  even  though  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  that  on 
one  occasion  we  did  disagree  on  an 
amendment,  but  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  remained  friends  and  I  again  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  fine  and 
fair  Job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLJFIIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nmn. 
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Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  tlie  gent!eman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  at  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HotirixLD) . 
The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that  I 
have  some  very  strong  reservations  at>out 
this  particular  legislation,  but  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  very  imfair  and  unwarranted  attacks 
by  certain  outside  forces  against  the 
gentleman.  I  wish  to  comment  favorably 
on  the  way  he  has  conducted  himself  in 
hearing  all  sides  of  this  particular  issue. 
He  has  done  so  in  a  patient  and  con- 
structive way. 

The  gentleman  now  in  the  weH  serves 
as  chairman  of  our  California  delega- 
tion. The  two  of  us  differ  many  times. 
But  Mr.  HounxLD  has  always  been  ab- 
solutely fair  and  completely  open  in  his 
willingness  to  discuss  all  issues  in  a  vary 
full  way.  I  think  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
one  of  the  major  sources  of  the  attaclLS — 
the  unwarranted  attacks  against  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Nader 
has  recently  produced  a  report  on  the 
State  of  California.  That  report  it  now 
appears  contains  many  untruths  aivd  sev- 
eral distortions  have  been  proven  to  be 
unreliable. 

So  I  think  we  can  consider  this  same 
source  of  another  report  to  again  be 
without  foimdation  or  truth,  when  it  is 
leveled  improperly  against  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  today. 

Mr.  Nader  has  proven  himself  to  be 
incapable  ot  producing  a  dependable  re- 
port on  the  State  of  California's  efforts 
to  utilize  its  water  and  land  resources. 
Whereas  the  gentleman  from  California, 
in  my  opinion,  even  though  we  have  dif- 
fered many  times,  has  always  attempted 
to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
totally  fair  and  correct  in  his  use  of 
facts,  even  though  the  two  of  us  may 
disagree  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
facts. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Holi- 
rizLD,  on  the  way  he  has  conducted  him- 
self against  these  very  imfalr  attacks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  taking  up  too 
much  time  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
State  of  California  for  35  years  has  been 
trying  to  solve  its  water  problems  and, 
finally,  under  the  recent  administration 
6  or  8  yearn  ago  we  did  solve  the  dif- 
ference between  the  regions  in  the  thou- 
sand-mile-long State  of  California. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
passed  a  bond  issue  of  $7  billion,  the 
largest  bond  issue  ever  passed  by  any 
State  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  as  an 
approval  of  that  plan.  Mr.  Nader  sent  a 
couple  of  his  "raiders"  out  to  California 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then  he  de- 
nounced the  water  plan,  saying  that  the 
people  of  the  State  ot  Calif  omia  did  noi 
know  what  they  vere  doing,  that  it  was 
a  terrible  travcetgr  on  the  environment, 
and  aU  that  sort  ot  thing. 

That  is  the  case  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred,  and  I  Just  think  the  record 
ought  to  stiow  that  this  man  thinks  he 
is  an  expert  on  everything. 

Mr.  ROUSSEUyr.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further?  One  of  Mr.  Nader's 


own  staff  members  this  past  week  who 
helped  him  pcxxluoe  this  some  report  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  factual  enors  in 
that  California  report,  and  that  in  some 
coses  the  report  incorrectly  used  the 
term  "fraud."  I  think  this  is  further  tes- 
timony of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nader  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  factual  material 
but  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(li4r.  HoLinzLs)  is  always  conducting 
hlmaelf  in  a  correct  and  positive  way. 
Unlike  some  of  the  people  who  are  now 
attacking  Mr.  Holituld  for  his  attempt 
to  come  up  with  what  he  feels  is  posi- 
tive and  constructive  legislation,  these 
other  sources  cannot  be  considered  be- 
Uerable.  Tliey  have  proven  to  be  incor- 
rect in  their  own  statements,  and  I  think 
the  public  should  know  that  the  gentle- 
man has  conducted  himself  in  a  proper 
way.  I  am  hopeful  they  wlU  now  correct 
the  unfair  charges  they  have  leveled 
against  Mr.  HoLiratLP. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
le^fue  from  California. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUFUKLD.  I  yield  also  to  a  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,   (Mr.   MOORHTAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleague  in  praising  the 
fairness  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
do  serve  on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  Every  step  of  the  way, 
even  thongh  at  times  there  were  amend- 
ments offered  that  did  not  have  enough 
votes,  they  were  always  fairly  and 
squarely  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
and  we  had  our  oijportimlty  to  work  our 
will,  which  is  the  proper  legislative  proc- 
ess. I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTOw). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwtir)  who  is  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee,  a 
very  strong  consumer  advocate,  and  a 
person  who  has  been  very  helpful  to  us 
In  the  deliberations  on  this  bill,  one  who 
was  an  original  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the 
91st  Congress,  a  sponsor  also  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  in  the  82d  Congress,  and  who 
also  is  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  Is  before 
us. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  at  this  time  I  did  not  Join 
my  colleagues  in  singing  the  praises  of 
my  chairman,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member,  I  want  him  to  know  that  I  have 
full  confidence  in  his  fairness,  and  it  is 
a  great,  great  pleasure  to  work  under  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  say  anything 
elae,  let  me  make  two  points  about  this 
bill  just  as  firmly  and  decisively  as  I 
know  how: 

First,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
this  is  a  strong,  responsllde,  and  poten- 
tially very  effective  bill.  There  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  this  fact.  Every 
effort  to  seriously  weaken  the  bill  both 


in  subcommittee  and  full  committee  was 
defeated.  No  one  devoted  to  consumer 
protectian — and  I  say  this  as  one  dedi- 
cated to  this  cause  for  many  years — 
need  apologize  for  the  Wll  the  commit- 
tee has  produced.  It  is  as  good  as  most 
of  us  hoped  for,  and  better  than  many 
of  us  feared. 

Second,  by  the  same  token,  this  bin 
will  not  endanger  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  businessmen,  their  comjianles 
or  their  organizations.  Every  reasonable 
eBort  to  build  into  the  emerging  con- 
sumer protection  organization  at  the 
Federal  level  a  high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee. Neither  individual  companies  nor 
Federal  agencies — so  long  as  they  are 
acting  in  the  puMic  interest — need  fear 
harassment  by  Federal  consume-  pro- 
tection ofBcials. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make 
these  pcdntfi  so  emrrtiatically  and  so  early 
in  my  remarks.  I  do  so,  however,  because 
of  the  considerable  degree  of  misin- 
formation and  misinterpretation  which 
has  plagued  this  bill  since  it  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  our  committee. 

A  calculated  effort  has  been  made  to 
portray  our  bin  as  weak  and  Ineffectual. 
I  strongly  disagree.  Those  who  contend 
it  is  weak  have  announced  they  will  offer 
a  single  key  am«idment  designed  to 
transform  a  weak  bill  into  a  strong  bill. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  propKised 
amendment  will,  I  suggest,  reveal  how 
grsundlesB  are  the  contentions  that  the 
committee-reported  bill  is  Inadequate, 
llie  amendment,  it  is  claimed,  would 
clarify  section  204(a)(2)  in  order  to 
assure  participation  by  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  proceedings  which 
affect  the  consumer  interest  despite  lan- 
guage excluding  the  Agency  from  par- 
ticipating in  adjudications  "seeking  pri- 
marily to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
propx>sed  amendment  would  not  serve  its 
stated  purpose  or  any  other  constructive 
ptu-pose.  Experts  in  the  administrative 
process  rightly  maintain  that  the  term 
"fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture"  encompasses 
only  a  small  proportion  of  adjudications 
and  that  these  seldom  involve  consumer 
Interests.  Moreover,  I  beUeve  the  com- 
mittee has  made  it  clear  that  in  using  this 
language,  including  the  word  "primar- 
ily," we  Intend  that  it  be  interpreted 
stricUy  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  Agency 
from  proceedings  affecting  consumers 
and  to  apply  only  to  situations  where  the 
presence  of  a  "dual  prosecutor"  would 
endanger  the  interests  of  the  police  and 
the  re^xxident. 

Since  proponents  of  the  amendment 
express  these  same  specific  objectives.  I 
see  nothing  their  amendment  would  add 
to  this  section  of  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  could  detract,  since  it  closely 
resembles  a  weakening  amendment 
defeated  by  the  committee  and  thus 
could  confuse  interpretatk>n  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
as  stated  by  Its  authors.  Is  to  give  the 
Oonmmer  Protection  Agency  "some 
limited  type  of  oversight"  In  the  area  of 
informal  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory 
proceedings  and  in  instances  where  other 
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asencifls  fall  to  institute  formal  proceed- 
ings. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  contend  tbat 
the  committee  bill  already  provides  for 
this  authority  and  that  the  amendment 
would  add  nothing  to  the  powers  of  the 
proposed  new  Agency.  For  example,  tlM 
Agency,  under  our  bill,  already  may  un- 
dertake reviews  and  lnvestia»tions:  it  al- 
ready may  require  information  from 
Federal  agencies;  and  it  already  may 
submit  flndlngs  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress — whether  or  not  the  other 
Federal  agencies  follow  its  advice. 

On  both  counts,  therefore,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  duplicative 
and  thus  tmnecessary.  Conseauently,  the 
only  oonclusicni  one  can  draw  is  the  obvi- 
ous one  that  the  committee  bill  is  al- 
ready an  effective  instrument  for  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  consumers  when- 
ever or  wherever  decisions  are  made  or 
policies  established  which  are  important 
to  consumers.  This  is  the  objective  of  the 
sponaors  of  the  amendment  and  this  is 
the  objective  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmfui,  I  deeply  regret  the  di- 
visions which  have  occurred  within  the 
ranks  of  consumer  advocates  regarding 
the  cconmlttee  bill.  Those  divisions  are 
unnecessary.  We  should  be  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  strong  and  effective  bill 
which  the  committee  reported. 

The  legislation  establishes  basically 
what  it  did  last  year:  A  tripartite  orgsuil- 
zational  structure  which,  for  the  first 
time,  insiu-es  the  more  than  200  million 
American  consumers  an  effective  voice  in 
the  making  of  decisions,  which  affect 
them  as  consimiers. 

Yet,  the  changes  and  modifications  in 
the  committee-reported  bill  are  signifi- 
cant Improvements.  I  would  summarize 
the  several  changes  this  way: 

First,  we  have  eliminated  any  likeli- 
hood of  inefficient  duplication  between 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President  and  the  proposed  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

Second,  we  have  more  carefully  defined 
the  manner  and  conditions  under  which 
the  Agency  can  intervene  before  other 
Federal  agencies  and  Federal  courts  in 
seeking  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, without  impairing  tix  any  way 
effective  intervention  in  all  types  and  at 
all  levels  of  proceedings. 

Third,  we  have  painstakingly  related 
the  intervening  functions  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  by  so  doing,  we  have  clarified 
much  of  the  ambiguity  which  this  com- 
mittee noted  in  last  year's  bill  and  greatly 
improved  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  Agency  as  Intervener. 

Fourth,  we  have  strengthened  provi- 
sions which  will  safeguard  the  legitimate 
rights  of  business  organizations  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  I  stress  the  word 
"legitimate"  for  we  have  not  given  In  to 
the  groundless  fears  which  have  moti- 
vated so  much  business  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

Fifth,  we  have  provided  greater  as- 
surance that  trade  secrets  and  eescntlaUy 
private  business  information  will  remain 
confidential. 


And.  sixth,  we  have  carefully  defined 
such  key  terms  as  "consumer"  and  "in- 
terest of  consumers"  so  as  to  assure  both 
adequate  scope  and  needed  precision. 

Critics,  I  believe,  tend  to  overlook  the 
Impressive  array  of  powers  and  influence 
which  the  bill  gives  to  the  new  Agency. 
In  addition  to  its  right  to  participate  as 
a  party  in  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory 
proceedings  and  its  broad  access  to  the 
courts,  the  Agency  has  the  right  to  ob- 
tain information  from  other  agencies,  to 
request  specific  action  by  thoee  agencies 
on  behalf  of  consiimers.  to  require  public 
Justification  of  an  agency's  refusal  to 
act,  to  certify  ioformation  and  com- 
plaints to  those  agencies,  to  be  Informed 
by  such  agencies  of  all  actions  of  any 
kind  that  affect  coommers  substantially, 
and  to  hold  agencies  legally  reejwnsible 
for  giving  due  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  in  taking,  or  refusing 
to  take,  such  actions. 

I  think  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  work,  the  admin- 
istration has  seen  fit  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion its  endorsement  even  though  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  successful  in  per- 
siuuling  our  committee  of  the  need  to 
accept  a  number  of  the  amendments 
which  it  supported.  At  the  same  time,  this 
bill  continues  to  deserve  the  description 
given  to  it  by  prominent  consumer  orga- 
nizations that  it  is.  "the  most  lmix>rtant 
consumer  legislation  ever  considered  by 
Congress." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  a  biU  which  deserves  the 
support  of  this  committee.  While  it  is 
comprehensive  in  scope,  it  has  been  care- 
fuUy  drafted.  While  it  represents  poten- 
tially powerful  intervention  on  behalf  of 
consumers,  it  also  contains  the  certainty 
of  Justice  and  due  process  and  reasonable 
restraint. 

This  is  pioneering  legislation,  and  for 
the  first  time  In  history  American  con- 
sumers will  be  supported  by  a  Federal 
organizational  structure  empowered  to 
act  effectively  on  their  behalf  wherever 
and  whenever  their  interests  are  at  stake. 
Mr.  HOLIFTKI.D.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
schediiled  to  debate  H Jl.  10835  today,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971.  and 
one  of  the  areas  of  great  concern  to  many 
of  us  is  whether  the  proposed  adversary 
advocacy  powers  in  the  bill  might  result 
in  the  disruption  of  the  activities  of  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies. 

In  this  regard,  an  article  by  Thomas 
O'TooIe  was  brought  to  my  attention.  It 
appeared  in  the  September  4  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  was  titled: 
"Delays  Work  at  81  Installations:  A£C 
Toughens  A-Plant  Rules." 

The  article  p<tot8  out  that,  due  to  court 
challenges  by  environmental  activists, 
construction  and  operation  of  more  than 
100  atomic  powerplants  m  21  States  will 
be  disrupted.  In  addition,  the  article 
points  out  that  the  existence  of  five 
atomic  plants  is  in  Jeopardy,  even  though 
they  are  producing  3.2  million  kilowatts 
of  power  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Connecti- 
cut. Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  environmental  activists  used  the 


recently  enacted  National  Btavinnmeatal 
PoUcy  Act  of  1970  to  siiooaaifuUy  get  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  order  sus- 
pension of  these  critical  activities. 

The  pn^>Q8ed  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  have  even  stronger  powers 
of  adversary  advocacy  than  those  in- 
herent in  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  The  major  distinction 
between  the  two  approaches  is  that  the 
environmental  protectionists  were  pri- 
vate citizens,  charging  that  the  AEC  was 
not  complyiiig  with  a  Federal  law.  Under 
the  consumer  bill  that  we  are  to  debate, 
the  Federal  Government  would  take  up 
the  tools  of  adversary  advocacy  to  attack 
the  Federal  Government. 

One  cannot  criticize  the  environmental 
activists.  They  were  successful  In  the 
traditional  role  of  adversary  advocacy  of 
citizens  challenging  their  Government. 
There  is  only  one  rule  in  adversary  ad- 
vocacy, the  same  rule  that  the  late  Vlnce 
Lombard!  adhered  to:  To  win  for  your 
special  interests. 

It  is  not  the  Job  of  environmental  ad- 
vocates to  balance  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  AEC  or  any  other 
agency  has  to  the  public  at  large — pro- 
viding adequate  power,  and  so  forth.  The 
private  environmentalists  should  have 
only  one  concern:  Stop,  If  they  legally 
can,  any  Federal  agency  in  Its  tracks 
when  it  takes  an  action  contrary  to  their 
special  interests. 

But  we  must  certainly  wonder  whether 
the  Government  should  create  one  I>^ed- 
eral  agency  with  strong  special  interest 
adversary  powers  to  attack  other  agen- 
cies in  their  proceedings  or  in  court, 
knowing  that,  by  statute,  these  other 
agencies  have  to  balance  many  respon- 
sibilities. That  is  what  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971  would  do. 

There  also  was  an  interesting  article 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  by  the 
Associated  Press.  This  article  reports  that 
a  Senator  has  asked  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Nation's  environmental 
laws  are  helping  or  harming  the  public. 
His  concern  appears  to  be  that  consider- 
able delays  are  resulting  from  the  en- 
vironmental legislation. 

I  would  ask  the  same  question  of  the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971— will  it  help  or  hurt  the  public? 

There  are  few  who  will  argue  that  we 
do  not  need  revitalized  Federal  consimier 
protection;  certainly,  I  am  not  one  of 
those.  HJl.  10836,  of  which  I  am  a  oo- 
sponsor,  attempts  to  address  this  basic 
objective,  and  for  that  reason  I  support 
it. 

I  have  strong  reservations,  however, 
about  the  method  adopted  in  this  bill  to 
implement  these  expansive  new  pro- 
grams— particularly  the  extent  of  "m- 
tervention"  and  appeal  powers  granted 
in  section  204  of  the  bill. 

My  concerns  stem  from  both  pragmatic 
and  philosophical  considerations.  I  be- 
Ueve  there  will  be  serious  problems  of 
delay,  confusion,  and  decisionmaking 
breakdown  with  the  addition  of  this  new 
"special  interest"  advocate,  particularly 
considering  the  broad  right  at  appeal  to 
the  courts  which  this  advocate  is  given. 
More  basically,  however,  this  approach 
would  have  one  branch  of  Government 
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fighting  another  and  that,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  good  government.  H  an  existing 
agencT  is  not  vmptsly  considering  the 
interest  o(  consumers,  Own  Ocmgress 
should  correct  this  i»t>blem,  but  not  by 
creating  a  new  agency  to  attack  existing 
ones. 

Attached  to  my  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ter, which  you  received  this  morning,  was 
a  chart  IndleaUng  selected  Federal  agen- 
cy proceedings  in  which  the  consumer 
advocate  eonld  intervene  or  participate 
in  under  HJl.  10835. 

I  find  this  list  staggering,  and  would 
impress  upon  you  that  it  is  the  product 
of  a  conservative  interpretation  of  the 
bill's  provisi<Kui.  Certain  language  m  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill  would  indi- 
cate that  the  scope  could  b*  much  wider, 
thereby  including  Innumerable  other 
agency  activities  within  the  purview  of 
the  consumer  advocate.  This  notwith- 
standing, consider.  If  you  will,  the  impact 
of  the  consumer  advocate  appealing  the 
decisions  of  Federal  agencies  in  only  the 
proceedings  I  have  listed.  Government 
could  be  brought  to  s  standstill. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  enact  a  law  that 
will  aUov  the  new  consumer  advocate 
healthy  growth  with  an  orderly  pro- 
gression of  powers  as  experience  over  a 
number  ol  years  proves  advisable  and 
necessary.  Such  a  law  should  neither 
place  the  agency  in  a  position  where 
progress  would  be  impossible,  nor  should 
it  give  the  agency  remonsibilities  be- 
yond its  initial  capabilities.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  provisions  of  section  204  in 
HJl.  10835  fail  in  both  these  areas. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  have 
developed  a  set  of  amendments  which  I 
plan  to  offer  on  the  fioor.  The  approach 
I  have  taken  is  based  upon  the  amicus 
curiae  concept,  with  appropriate  modi- 
fications to  fit  its  application  to  Federal 
agencies. 

These  friend  of  the  consimier 
amendments  are  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  section  204,  together  with 
three  minor  revisions  to  other  sections 
made  necessary  by  the  change  of  sec- 
Uon  204. 

Briefly  I  would  like  to  explain  what 
my  amendments  would  acoompUsh: 

Paragn^ih  (a)  would  require  that 
every  Federal  agency  prior  to  taking  any 
action  substantially  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  must  give  notice  of 
such  proposed  action  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Office  and  Agency  and  that, 
consistent  with  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities, it  take  such  action  with  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  interests  of 
consumers. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  that  every 
Federal  agency,  upon  taking  any  action 
affectmg  consumers,  must  indicate  in  a 
public  announcement  the  consideration 
it  gave  to  consumer  Interests. 

Paragraph  (c),  which  is  the  heart  of 
my  amendment,  provides  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  the  consumer  advocate  may 
submit  oral  or  written  Infonnatlon  before 
any  Federal  agency  or  court  proceed- 
ing if  the  advocate  fbids  that  the  result 
of  such  proceeding  may  substantially 
affect  the  interest  of  consumers,  and 
such  interests  may  not  be  adequately 
represented  unless  lie  participates.  This 


is  the  amicus  role  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  It  would  allow  the  advocate  to 
effective  present  the  oonsumo-  vlev- 
poliit.  Bud  than  move  on  to  othsr  areas 
leavtag  ttte  forom  agency  to  make  Its 
own  decieAon  on  the  matter  parsaant  to 
its  statutory  responstbOlty.  TUs  para- 
gra;^  wookl  also  allow  the  adweate  to 
review  and  comment  on  tmy  transcript 
of  testimony  or  e^dilUts  submitted  in  an 
agency  proceeding  in  which  the  advocate 
had  appeared,  prior  to  the  agency  mak- 
ing its  decision. 

Paragraph  (d)  would  allow  the  advo- 
cate to  participate  in  any  State  or  local 
court  or  administrative  agency  proceed- 
ing, provided  such  partlctpation  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  or  local  court  or 
agency,  and  limited  to  the  amicus  role 
allowed  at  the  Federal  level  by  para- 
graph (c). 

Paragraph  (e)  limits  the  advocate's 
right  to  participate  m  Federal,  State, 
or  local  court  or  agency  proceediDgs 
to  those  specified  in  section  204.  Addi- 
tionally, the  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  noUiing  in  the  act  is  intended 
to  affect  the  existing  rights  of  other 
persons,  classes  of  persons,  <»:  ageaociCB. 

Paragraphs  (f ) ,  (g) .  and  (h)  are  taken 
verbatim  from  existing  provisions  Oi  sec- 
tion 204  m  HJEl.  10835. 

Paragraph  (1)  is  taken  verbatim  from 
section  302  of  H.R.  10835. 

Access  to  the  sufopena  power  of  other 
Federal  agencies  is  inconsistent  with  the 
amicus  approach  which  I  have  taken  and 
I  have  ttierefore  specifically  eliminated 
such  right  in  section  203  of  H.R.  10835 
and  in  my  substitute  for  section  304. 

Section  302  is  deleted  entirely  in  my 
amendment,  because  I  have  incorporated 
it  in  paragraph  fa)  of  my  section  204 
amendments. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roger  Cram- 
ten,  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
additionally  proposed  one  small  amend- 
moit  to  section  303  of  HJt.  10835.  Its 
purpose  is  to  Improve  the  drafting  and 
clarity  of  the  section  rather  than  its 
substance. 

In  short,  what  I  envision  is  requiring, 
by  law,  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies 
give  due  consideration  to  the  interests  of 
consumers,  and  emix>werlng  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  appear,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  as  a  "friend  of  the  con- 
sumer" in  any  agency  or  court  proceeding 
of  his  choosing  to  effectively  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer. 

Under  my  amendments  the  Consumer 
Advocate  would  not  have  formal  stand- 
ing as  a  party  or  participant  as  defined  in 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  nor 
would  he  have  the  concomitant  right  to 
court  appeal.  We  would,  therefore,  not  be 
faced  with  the  problems  to  which  I  have 
alliidfd  above.  We  achieve,  however,  ef- 
fective representations  of  consumer  in- 
terests through  an  amiciu  presentation 
of  constimer  views  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts  In  any  relevant  proceed- 
ing. Moreover,  by  not  tying  the  Advocate 
down  as  a  formal  party,  the  u»«»**h  x^- 
sources  of  the  agency  are  most  effectively 
used. 

Above  all,  I  would  Mnph^rig*  that  my 
"frioHl  of  the  consumer"  amendments 


are  a  positive,  not  negative,  approach. 
The  role  of  the  amicus  Is  to  assist  rather 
ttum  omos^  as  an  adversary  advocate 
would  do. 

Such  Inltia]  authority  would  give  the 
untried  agency  a  reallstie  chance  to 
achieve  Imotediate  results  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses for  future  congressianal  modifica- 
tions. It  would  only  be  a  first  step  for 
the  agmcy,  buta  sure  one. 

Mr.  HCO^IFUELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro  my  own  remarks  which 
have  to  do  with  differences  between  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  and  the  En- 
vlionmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Btr.  HOUFIEaLX).  »4r.  Chairman,  the 
Water  and  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1970  and  related  legislation  have 
caused  a  number  of  difficulties  that  are 
avoided  in.  the  proposed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971. 

Two  features  of  the  environmental 
legislation  have  led  to  delays  and  con- 
fusion In  the  carrying  out  both  of  Fed- 
eral projects  and  on  non -Federal  proj- 
ects under  Federal  license. 

One.  The  environmental  laws  have  a 
very  complicated  and  time  consuming 
system  of  clearances  involving  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  This  cre- 
ates a  maze  in  which  an  agency  or  cor- 
poration seeking  to  construct  a  project 
can  become  lost.  One  wrong  turn  and 
months  or  even  years  can  be  lost. 

Two.  The  environmental  laws  set  forth 
principles  and  procedures  to  govern  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  terms  which  the  courts 
have  held  gives  private  individuals  and 
groups  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
Federal  agencies  in  court  by  alleging 
that  a  principle  or  procedure  has  not 
been  followed.  This  has  led  to  many  time 
consuming  lawsuits  against  Federal 
agencies  trying  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Protection 
Act  (HJl.  10835)  does  not  burden  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  complicated  proce- 
dures which  can  lead  to  challenges  by 
private  individuals  and  groups  in  court. 
Federal  agencies  are  required  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  consimiers 
in  their  actions  and  to  give  certain  no- 
tices to  the  CPA.  These  procedures,  set 
out  in  tlM  bm,  are  simple.  However,  only 
the  CPA  can  raise  the  issue  of  noncom- 
pliance in  court  and  then  only  in  the 
ways  spelled  out  in  the  bill.  HH.  10835 
does  not  give  private  indlvldtials  and 
groups  a  new  cause  of  action  against 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  nuy  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971  as  rowrted 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mcnt  Operations  can  and  should  be  sup- 
pcuted  with  confidence  by  the  Members 
to.  this  House.  HJR.  10835  is  a  pinnefring 
faUl,  but  it  is  a  bin  which  has  withstood 
the  rigors  of  an  extzemcly  careful  and 
thoroui^  legislative  process. 

We  have  ail  beard  Mm  very  excellent 
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»nd  comprehezvsive  statement  of  the 
gentlenum  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
nsLO) .  who  haa,  In  his  usual  and  distin- 
guished manner,  provldMl  a  fair  and  in 
depth  statement  of  the  thrust  of  this  bill 
and  the  issues  that  surround  it.  There  is 
Uttle  anyone  can  add  to  his  fine  presen- 
tation of  the  work  of  our  committee  on 
this  landmark  proposal.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  bill,  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  I  can  reemphaslze  and  under- 
score some  of  the  important  points  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Oovemmient  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Last  year,  after  thorough  hearings,  our 
committee  sent  a  bill  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee late  in  the  session  which  provided 
both  for  a  statutory  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  White  House  and  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  This  bill  left 
much  room  for  improvement.  This  year, 
our  Legislation  Subcommittee  built  up- 
on the  experience  of  the  91st  Congress. 
In  addition  to  sifting  and  reviewing  the 
terms  of  last  year's  bill,  we  considered 
and  heard  testimony  on  bills  offering 
different  concepts  for  consimier  protec- 
tion, including  those  which  would  have 
sought  to  place  primary  consumer  pro- 
tection responsibility  in  existing  Federal 
agencies.  Last  year,  26  witnesses  were 
heard,  and  additional  information  from 
over  30  other  sources  was  received  and 
considered.  This  year.  24  witnesses  tes- 
tified and  over  50  other  sources  offered 
Information  on  the  best  means  for  Con- 
gress to  approach  the  problem  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

This  process  culminated  In  2  weeks  of 
day-long  executive  sessions  of  subcom- 
mittee, with  over  50  amendments  to  the 
bill  being  considered.  The  full  commit- 
tee, in  turn,  debated  over  20  amend- 
ments to  the  subcommittee  bill.  Some  of 
these  werf  adopted,  some  rejected,  and 
some  may  in  one  form  or  other  be  of- 
fered during  floor  consideration  of  H.R. 
10835. 

The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  em- 
phasize strongly  that  the  proposal  that 
has  reached  the  floor  is  a  very  complex 
and  flnely  tuned  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to,  m  many  cases,  anticipate  and 
deal  with  situations  which  have  never 
before  arisen  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
I  said  earlier  that  this  was  a  pioneering 
bill;  it  creates  structures  withm  the  Fed- 
eral executive  which  are  designed  to  re- 
view, observe,  and  m  the  case  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  other  executive  agen- 
cies. When  one  agency  is  given  consid- 
erable power  to  intervene  ia  the  affairs 
of  other  agencies,  a  great  number  of  con- 
ceptual and  administrative  as  well  as 
substantive  problems  can  arise  imless  the 
legislatlcm  authorizing  the  mterventlon 
is  very  carefully  thought  out,  and  specific 
as  to  the  scope  and  purposes  of  such  ta- 
terventlon. 

The  reason  that  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent consumer  agency  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee,  as  opposed  to  some  more 
o^nventlcmal  and  perhaps  weaker  ap- 
proach to  consumer  protection  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  committee 
members  are  convinced  that  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  agencies,  consimiers  are 


Juit  not  getting  the  protection  they  de- 
serve from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Whether  it  be  the  purchase  of  adulter- 
ated or  worthless  druga.  c^mtaminated 
foods,  unsafe  automotive  products,  or 
dangeroui  clothing,  toys,  appliances,  or 
whether  it  be  the  possibility  or  inequita- 
ble and  unfair  regulation  of  utility  or 
mergy  rates,  oommunications  facilities, 
transportation  charges,  oil  Imports,  or 
other  consumer-related  matters,  the  con- 
sumers' mterests  have  not  been  fully, 
fairly,  or  adequately  represented. 

The  Congreas  has  made  many  efforts 
in  recent  years  to  afford  Government 
protection  or  regulation  for  certain  cate- 
gories of  problems  plaguemg  the  con- 
sumer. The  titles  of  many  bills  we  have 
enacted  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  we 
have  already  armed  Government  agen- 
cies with  the  power  to  protect  against 
almost  every  conceivable  consumer  prob- 
lem. We  have  authorized  and  created 
these  powers,  but  experience  under  these 
laws  has  shown  that  one  of  two  barriers 
stands  m  the  way  of  effective  consumer 
protection.  We  have  found  either  tliat 
the  Federal  agencies  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  this  consumer  protection 
power  are  too  closely  tied  to  the  indus- 
tries they  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
regulate,  with  the  results  being  that  their 
regulation  is  inadequate  or  ineffective, 
or,  the  committee  has  found,  that  the 
regulating  agency,  despite  Its  good  in- 
tentions, is  not  fully  enough  informed 
of  the  areas  of  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  we  have  concluded  that  this 
is,  because  there  is  no  one  really  equipped 
to  represent  and  advocate  the  Interests 
of  consumers  before  these  agencies. 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  consumers'  mterests 
before  Federal  agencies  in  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable— and  a  workable — manner.  We 
have  deliberately  avoided  giving  the 
structures  created  in  this  bill  regulatory 
power  or  jurisdiction  of  their  own.  Just 
as  we  avoided  proposals  that  would  have 
given  the  role  of  consumer  advocate  to 
agencies  already  charged  with  regulatory 
responsibility.  Instead,  and  wisely.  I 
think,  we  have  created  a  strong  and  inde- 
pendent set  of  structiires  designed  to 
provide  full  and  strong  advocacy  of  con- 
sumer Interests  throughout  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

H.R.  10835  upgrades  the  Office  of  Con- 
siomer  Affairs  to  a  statutory  unit  m  or- 
der to  Incretise  Its  effectiveness  in  assist- 
ing the  President  In  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  Oovemment  agencies  m  pro- 
tectmg  the  interests  of  consxmiers. 

In  addition,  and  most  Importantly,  the 
bill  establishes  a  new  and  Independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  present 
the  views  and  needs  of  consumers  before 
Federal  agencies. 

A  15-member  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  rounds  out  the  tripartite  con- 
.sumer  structures  created  by  this  bill.  "Hie 
coxmcil  is  designed  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  mput  from  the 
consumer  public  smd  for  review  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  of  the  activities 
of  the  other  two  structures,  the  Office 
of  Consiuner  Affairs,  and  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency. 

The  duties  of  the  Office  and  the  CPA 


are  separate  and  distinct  and  will  not 
duplicate  each  other.  This  la  one  oX  the 
significant  Improvements  the  committee 
made  over  last  year's  bill,  which  did  pro- 
vide for  many  overlapping  and  duplloa- 
tlve  functions  for  the  two  structures. 

The  duties  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  are  primarily  those  of  acting  as  a 
voice  of  consumers.  No  regulatory  duties, 
as  I  have  said,  are  to  be  conferred  upon  it 
in  order  that  it  will  not  get  bogged  dovm 
m  redtape  or  enmeshed  in  conflict  of  in- 
terest. We  avoided  putting  the  consumer 
advocate  role  m  existing  Federal  agencies 
for  much  the  same  reason — an  agency 
charged  with  programs  of  regulation 
would  frequently  find  itself  m  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  consumers. 

THE    CONCEPT    OF    CPA    ZKTmVXMTIOir 

The  Consimier  Protection  Agency  In 
addition  to  being  new  in  concept,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  strongest  Federal 
agency  ever  proposed  for  creation  in. 
terms  of  its  ability  and  responsibility 
for  reviewing,  Intervening  In  and  pub- 
licly commenting  upon  the  work  of  other 
Federal  executive  agencies.  H.R.  10835 
gives  the  CPA  ix)wer  to  receive  mforma- 
tlon  from,  to  question,  and  to  appear  as 
a  party  in  the  proceedmgs,  both  formal 
and  informal,  of  Federal  agencies 
char^red  with  responsibility  affecting  con- 
sumers and  consumer  interests.  Only  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
General  Accounting  Office,  which,  of 
course  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and  not 
of  the  Executive,  have  anythmg  like  the 
power  of  the  CPA  to  look  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
committee  bill  permits  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
in  Federal  agency  proceedings  whether, 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
they  would  be  considered  formal  or  in- 
formal. The  Consiuner  Federation  of 
America,  which  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently with  us  to  create  an  effective  bill, 
has  indicated  its  concern  that  there  be 
no  question  about  the  ability  of  the  con- 
sumer advocate  to  intervene  in  informal 
agency  proceedings  as  well  as  those 
which  take  the  form  of  hearings  and 
other  more  formal  proceedings.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  page  9  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  HR.  10835.  and  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  quote  at  length  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report  to  make  absolutely' 
clear  that  both  the  bill  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  grant  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  unquestionable  right  to 
intervene  in  informal  proceedings.  Under 
the  subheading,  "Intervention  in  Federal 
agency  adjudications,"  the  report  states: 

Section  204(a)  (2)  of  H.R.  10836  allows  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  InterTene 
•a  a  party  In  agency  adjudications  without 
any  reference  to  the  degree  of  formality 
under  which  those  adjudications  are  carried 
out.  Adjudications  are  defined  In  the  Admn- 
Istrative  Procedure  Act  as  agency  proceed- 
ings, other  than  rulemaking,  for  the  final 
disposition  of  a  matter.  Benoe,  the  bill  allows 
the  Agency  to  intervene  in  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  agency  proceedings  so  long  as  they 
fall  under  the  definition  of  adjudications  In 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

In  sections  subsequent  to  the  definition 
■eetlon,  and  particularly  in  S  VB.O.  6M,  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  further  dlstlxi- 
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gulshaa  between  two  types  of  adjudications. 
The  flnt  ^pa  la  ttiat  which  la  reqalred  by 
statutaa  (or,  XtM  oourta  have  daotded.  by  oon- 
Btltutlonal  due  prooeas)  to  be  determined  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  agenoy  bear- 
ing. In  bis  1M8  manual  on  the  Admimatra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act,  the  Attorney  Oenaral  at 
page  40  caUad  thla  "formal  admlnlstratlva 
adjudication."  Ttx*  act  apedflcally  makea 
sections  664.  666  and  667  applicable  to  this 
type  of  adjudication. 

The  Booond  type  of  adjudication  is  that  in. 
which  there  Is  no  statutory  requirement  for 
a  decision  on  the  record  after  an  agency 
hearing.  Tbere  are,  of  oourae,  a  great  number 
of  agency  proceedings  leading  to  final  dla- 
poeltlona  of  matters  m  which  hearings  are 
not  required  by  statute  or  by  oonstltutlonal 
due  proceaa,  and  these  are  sometimes  called 
mformal  prooaedlngs.  WhUe  theee  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  are  not  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  664,  606  and  667  of 
title  6,  United  Btatee  Code,  they  are,  never- 
theless, within  the  definition  of  "adjudica- 
tion" In  section  661  and  are  subject  to  other 
provisions  of  the  act.  For  example,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  666  apply  to  all  adjudications 
whether  or  not  they  are  under  laws  having  a 
statutory  requirement  for  hearing.  Section 
S5S  deals  with  such  things  as  the  opportunity 
for  formal  appearances,  limitations  and  rules 
regarding  subpoenas  and  other  discovery 
processes,  and  prompt  notices  of  denials.  Sec- 
tion S68  governing  and  limiting  the  use  of 
sanctions  and  powers  also  applies  to  all  ad- 
judications aa  do  the  judicial  review  provi- 
slona,  now  found  in  sections  701-706  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  204  of  HS.. 
1083S  applies  to  all  adjudicatory  proceedings 
under  the  act  and  Is  not  llnUted  to  the  first 
type  of  adjudications.  The  second  type  of  ad- 
judlcatlonB  Is  clearly  within  the  definitions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Since 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to 
them,  such  adjudicatory  proceedings  affect- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumers  woiUd  fall 
within  section  204(a)  of  HJt.  10836.  These 
would  Include,  for  example,  proceedings  lead- 
ing to  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent 
decree.  Informal  proceedings  which  could 
lead  to  an  order  revoking  a  motor  carrier's 
license,  and  many  other  so-called  Informal 
proceedings. 

The  reason  for  giving  the  CPA  this 
strong  power  to  Intervene  in  formal  and 
informal  proceedings  is  twofold,  and  it 
is  designed  to  combat  the  same  two  flaws 
the  committee  found  m  the  present 
functioning  of  Federal  consumer  protec- 
tion laws.  First,  the  presence  and  partic- 
ipation of  a  CPA  before  a  Federal  regu- 
latory proceeding  can  help  to  insure  that 
the  agency  and  the  todustry  bemg  regu- 
lated are  dealing  at  arm's  length,  and 
that  the  interests  and  problems  of  the 
Industry  and  of  consumers  are  getting 
fair  and  full  consideration.  Second,  the 
participation  of  the  CPA,  armed  with 
more  expertise  and  information  about 
consumer  interests  than  have  ever  before 
been  assembled,  will  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  concerned  is  fully  Informed 
of  the  impact  of  its  decisions  on  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  Thus,  In  brief,  the 
CPA  is  designed  and  created  to  keep 
other  Federal  agencies  honest,  smd  to 
keep  them  fully  mformed  about  the 
problems  of  consumers. 

In  creatine  a  consumer  advocate  with 
intervention  power,  the  committee  took 
great  care  to  anticipate  the  kinds  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  an  mterventionlst 
agency  would  and  could  create.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  create  a  consiuner  czar, 
which  will  80  surround  and  tie  up  the 


functions  of  other  agencies  that  the 
smoQiai  running  of  aovsmment  will  be 
ImpoaslUe.  It  la  Intended  to  glv«  the 
CPA  a  say  In  the  flndlnge  and  deoisloins 
of  other  agencies,  and  to  give  the  CPA 
power  to  seek  Judicial  review  where  it 
feels  those  decisions  do  damage  to  the 
consumer  Interest.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
give  the  CPA  virtual  control  over  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  other  agen- 
cies. And  to  Insure  that  Uie  agency  we 
are  proposing  in  this  bill  does  not  be- 
come a  superagency,  the  committee  has 
mcluded  several  safeguards,  and  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  carefully 
and  precisely  define  the  very  considerable 
power  given  to  the  consumer  advocate. 
Three  of  the  most  important  safeguards 
are  provisions  to  assure,  first,  that  only 
accurate  information  Is  released  by  the 
CPA ;  second,  to  assure  that  trade  secrets 
and  information  that  are  legitimately 
confidential  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  remains  confidential  un- 
der the  CPA;  and,  third,  to  prevent  re- 
spondents to  criminal  or  quasi-crimmal 
agency  actions  seeking  primarily  to  im- 
pose a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  from 
being  faced  with  a  dual  prosecutor  situ- 
ation. The  CPA  Is  banned  under  the  bill 
from  participating  as  a  party  m  these 
quasi-criminal  proceedings,  but  It  may 
intervene  as  amicus  curiae. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  bill  which  has  such 
a  profound  effect  on  the  existing  balance 
of  mterests  between  Government,  con- 
sumers, and  the  busmess  community  can 
survive  the  legislative  process  of  com- 
promise, refinemoit,  and  debate  without 
generatmg  considerable  controversy. 
This  bill  is  no  exception.  Despite  the 
committee's  efforts  to  insure  that  the 
CPA  Is  an  effective  consumer  advocate, 
and  not  an  overlord  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  charges  have  been  made  that 
this  bill  equips  the  consumer  advocate 
with  power  that  is  too  great.  These  critics 
seek  to  destroy  the  biU  by  removing  pow- 
er of  the  CPA  to  intervene  as  a  party  to 
any  proceeding  that  is  crucial  to  con- 
sumer interests,  leavmg  it,  mstead.  with 
the  role  of  amicus  curiae,  or  friend  of 
the  court — a  weaker  role  which  the  com- 
mittee felt  was  proper  only  in  proceed- 
ings primarily  seeldng  to  Impose  a  fine, 
penalty  or  forfeiture. 

On  the  other  side,  there  have  been  very 
vocal  critics  who  feel  that  the  state  of 
consumer  protection  today  is  so  made- 
quate  that  only  a  superagency,  a  con- 
sumer czar,  can  hope  to  right  the  present 
balance  of  power  between  consumers  and 
busmess. 

I  think  that  these  attacks  from  oppo- 
site viewpoints  can  best  be  answered  by 
statements  of  the  critics  themselves.  Yes- 
terday, I  received  in  my  office  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  signed  by  one  of  my 
distmguished  colleagues  m  this  House. 
The  letter  sought  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  without  substantial  additional 
powers  in.  the  area  of  mterventlon  and 
mvestlgatlon.  the  CPA  as  structured  m 
the  bill  as  reported  by  our  committee 
would  not  provide  even  the  minimum 
protection  necessary  for  consumers.  I 
quote  from  the  letter; 

The  Committee-reported  bill  ezcludea 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CPA  meat  of 


tbeae  consumer-related   policies  and  ded- 
Blons. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  ctmunlttee,  has  laid  to  rest  the 
false  allegatlQzi  tliat  informal  proceed- 
ings to  whidi  this  gentlen:um  refers  in 
his  letter,  would  be  outside  the  CPA's 
mterventlon  powers. 

In  the  same  batch  of  mall,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  ex- 
posing the  bill  altogether.  The  NAM  let- 
ter described  the  CPA,  as  proposed  m  the 
committee  legislation  as,  and  I  quote: 

This  new  agency  with  unbridled  power  to 
ride  roughshod  over  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ings and  dedslons. . . . 

Obviously,  this  equally  panic-stricken 
portrayal  falls  to  take  account  of  the 
safeguards  mcluded  in  the  biU,  the  same 
safeguards  which  opponents  on  the 
other  side  are  seekmg  to  remove. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  both  extreme 
points  of  view  expressed  by  those  who 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  this 
bill  from  one  direction  or  the  other.  The 
conrniittee  has  tread  boldly,  yet  carefully 
with  this  pioneer  piece  of  legislation.  The 
fact  that  the  results  of  our  deliberations 
fall  somewhere  between  the  fears  of  our 
critics  is,  m  my  Judgment,  to  our  credit. 
For  we  have  carefully  weighed  the  im- 
pact of  this  bill  on  all  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  its  enactment. 

We  have  sought  to  develop  a  bill  which 
would  receive  wide  support  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  pubUc  and,  at 
the  same  time,  inspire  as  great  coopera- 
tion and  support  as  possible  between  the 
consumer  agencies,  the  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  consuming  public,  and  the 
busmess  community. 

While  It  is  virtually  impassible  to  de- 
vise a  perfect  biU  without  havmg  the 
benefit  of  some  years  of  operatmg  ex- 
perience with  these  new  structures,  I 
thmk  the  bill  we  have  before  us  comes 
as  close  to  this  goal  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve our  bill  meets  the  key  tests  of 
strength  for  the  consumer,  workability 
and  effectiveness  wlthm  the  executive 
structure  and  fairness.  The  bill  is  worthy 
of  defense  against  attacks  from  both 
sides,  and  is  most  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhiad). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
first  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  who  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee  pro- 
vided the  leadership  which  was  necessary 
to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Some,  particularly  those  who  have  not 
participated  m  the  legislative  process, 
have  criticized  the  chairman. 

These  well-intentioned  critics  are 
wrong.  I  am  convmced  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  labored  hard  and 
long  to  produce  a  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  succeeded. 

H.R.  10835,  as  reported,  is  a  step  for- 
ward. 

The  bill,  however,  has  certain  serious 
defects,  the  two  most  important  of  which 
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can  be  eored  bjr  one  relaUvely  simple  15- 
Ilne  amendment. 

The  two  mcwi  Important  defects  are: 
flrst.  the  bill  prohibits  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  partldpatinc  In 
most  adjudicatory  proceedlncs  because 
most  of  such  proceedings  Involve,  In  the 
words  of  the  bill,  "A  fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture," and  second,  the  bin  does  not 
Kive  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  any 
power  where  a  Federal  agency  either  re- 
fuses to  act  or,  as  Is  the  practice  with 
most  agencies,  acts  throoigh  an  biformal 
proceeding. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  graciously  said 
in  his  letter  to  all  the  members: 

The  critics  of  the  bill  from  both  sides  will 
h»ye  %n  opportunity  to  offer  amendmenta  In 
the  House;  uid  we  are  prefectly  willing  to 
see  these  proposals  tested  before  the  full 
Memberablp. 

I  intend  to  oppose  all  amendments 
which  would  weaken  the  bill. 

The  consumers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  protection  legislation  at  least  as  strong 
as  this  bill. 

There  is  one  strengthening  amend- 
ment wliich  I  will  offer  and  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  support. 

It  is  a  short  amendment — just  15  lines 
long. 

It  is  cosponsored  or  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee— 15  of  the  23  Democratic  mem- 
bers 

It  is  not  a  partisan  amendment,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  supported  or  cospon- 
sored by  two  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment,  more 
than  on  any  other  issue,  will  determine 
whether  tiie  Members  of  the  House  want 
to  give  American  consumers  the  protec- 
tion they  need. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  my  amend- 
ment has  been  supported  too,  by  the  wise 
and  respected  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  <  Mr.  Mn,LS> . 

This  amendment  seeks  to  correct  de- 
fects in  a  portion  of  one  section — 5  204 — 
of  the  bill. 

Section  204(a)(2)  provides  for  Agen- 
cy participation  in  pending  adjudicatory 
proceedings  "other  than  an  adjudication 
seeking  primarily  to  Impose  a  line,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture." 

Tills  language  in  subsection  204 (a^  (2> 
Involving  pending  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings would  severely  limit  the  operations 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  since 
statutes  authorizing  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies  to  make  adjudication  in 
areas  of  consumer  interest  almost  In- 
evitably contain  language  Imposing  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  and  the  word 
'Primarily"  does  not  have  sufBcient  de- 
lineative  meaning  in  the  context  in  which 
it  is  used  to  identify  In  a  prospective 
sense  those  adjudications  that  would  be 
subject  to  the  limitation  and  those  that 
would  not.  An  attempt  to  amend  "Pri- 
marily" was  defeated  In  committee  by 
an  18-18  tie  vote. 

There  is  an  oyerriding  congressional 
pohcy  to  avoid  subjecting  parties  and 
organisations  to  two  prosecutors  during 
any  criminal  adjudicatory  proceedlns. 
Although  there  are  no  criminal  adjudlca- 


tloos  under  the  Admlniatrsttve  Praeedure 
Act,  tha  nune  dream Htoncea  Biay  have 
criminal  as  wtil  •■  civil  consequencwi. 
thctvfOKe,  tb*  Umltattai  in  section  304 
(a)(2)  shook!  take  the  form  of  <a)  a  gen- 
eral prDhibittoB  agalnM  Involvement  In 
any  aspect  of  aceney  prooeedlncs  relat- 
ing directty  to  the  impaction  of  a  crimi- 
nal fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  and  (b) 
the  secondary  use  at  the  word  "criminal" 
to  mean  criminal-type  so  as  to  filter  out 
those  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  a  civil 
nature  that  seek  to  Impose  a  punishment 
on  the  defendant  or  respondent  for  a 
violation. 

Under  this  approach,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency's  authority  to  par- 
ticipate In  adjudicatory  proceedings 
would  focus  its  attentioD  on  the  subetanoe 
of  the  problem  and  the  civil  ranedy  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  language 
of  section  204(a)(2)  should  be  altered. 
The  bill  presently  provides  for  the  CJon- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  to  enter  an  ap- 
pearance in  any  adjudicatory  proceeding 
"other  tiian  an  adjudication  aeelcing  pri- 
marily to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture •  •  *."  The  limlUtlon  should  be 
changed  to  read  so  as  to  allow  an  ap- 
pearance in  adjudicatory  proceedings 
otlier  than  in  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceeding relating  directly  to  the  decision 
to  impose  any  criminal  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture. 

In  addition  to  the  above  problem  relat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  to  intervene  in 
pending  adjudicatory  proceedings  of  an 
administrative  nature,  section  204  does 
not  provide  any  authority  for  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  become  in- 
volved in  consumer  matters  when  there  is 
no  formal  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding  pending,  or  the  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  faUs  or  refuses  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  consiuner,  or  when 
proceedings  are  handled  on  an  informal 
basis.  According  to  leading  experts  on  ad- 
ministrative law  and  the  hearings  and 
the  discussion  of  this  legislation  before 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee, 
a  signiflcant  number  of  problems  affect- 
ing consumers,  tiiat  are  within  an  agen- 
cy's potential  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory 
power,  are  either  Ignored  or  handled  on 
an  informal  basis. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  give  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  some  lim- 
ited tyije  of  Informed  oversight  of 
proceedings  falling  within  the  rulemak- 
ing and  adjudicatory  power  of  agency 
that  are  of  an  informal  nature  smd  In 
those  instances  where  the  agency  falls 
or  refuses  to  institute  a  proceeding. 

To  solve  this  problem,  an  additional 
subsection  is  added  to  section  204  as 
follows : 

(b)  The  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may 
undertake  reviews  and  investigations,  and 
require  Information  from  Federal  agencies. 
Including  that  provided  In  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  sutMnlttlng 
Information,  findings,  or  recommendations 
to  the  (Tongrese  regarding  any  matter  affect- 
ing the  Interest*  of  consumers  oonoemlng 
which  a  Federal  agency  has  the  authority 
but  faUs  to  initiate  a  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
catory proceeding  as  provided  In  subaectlon 
(e)  of  this  section. 


Utider  these  dreomstanoes,  it  Is  loci- 
cal  to  extend  the  authortty  In  eeetiaii  2M 
to  allow  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  undertake  Investigations  within  the 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  authority  of 
an  agency  in  those  instances  where  the 
agency  refuses  to  exercise  its  authority  as 
provided  in  section  M>4(e)  of  the  bAU. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  logical  to  provide  in 
these  instances  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  have  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  information  available 
during  its  studies  and  investigations  as 
would  have  been  available  had  a  rule- 
making or  adjudicatory  proceeding  been 
instituted  and  in  which  the  Ctnuomer 
Protection  Agency  could  have  partld- 
pated  as  a  matter  of  right  under  earlier 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  204. 

This  approach  gives  some  coverage  to 
the  void  in  the  proposed  bill  regarding 
informal  proceedings  and  Instances 
where  the  agency  falls  or  refuses  to  take 
action.  However,  rather  than  giving  the 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  the  right  to 
initiate  a  nilemaklng  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding,  the  amendment  provides 
merely  for  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

This  provides  the  Congress  with  a 
double  bieneflt.  In  those  Instances  where 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Insti- 
tutes such  an  investigation,  the  Congress 
would  have  the  means  of  not  only  gaging 
the  effectiveness  of  the  agency's  opera- 
tions, but  also  the  responsibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness inherent  in  the  operations  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  In  ad- 
dition, this  Information  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  Congress  In  maintain- 
ing proper  balance  between  the  consumer 
protection  operations  in  the  various 
agencies  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

The  adoption  of  this  15-line  amend- 
ment will  cure  the  most  serious  defects 
inthebUl. 

This  15-llne  amendment  will  not 
change  the  bill  to  create  a  super  agency. 

This  15-line  amendment  will,  however, 
prevent  us  from  creating  and  then  ham- 
stringing a  consumer  agency  wtiich, 
without  the  amendment,  might  otherwise 
i)e — in  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosikthal* — "a  sheep 
in  wolf's  clothing." 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
not  satisfy  my  friend  from  New  York. 
He  believes  that  much  more  should  be 
done  to  strengthen  the  bill. 

The  amendment  is  a  consensus  amend- 
ment which  17  members  of  our  commit- 
tee have  cosponsored  or  supported. 

It  is  an  amendment  which  the  con- 
sumer groups  will  endorse  as  making  this 
bill  acceptable  to  consumers. 

But  it  is  an  amendment  the  defeat  of 
which  they  will  consider  a  betrayal  of 
their  cause. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  study  both 
prayerfully  and  politically  this  brief 
amendment  so  that  when  it  is  offered  it 
will  recdve  overwhelming  support. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  will  be  s 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  commitments 
which  aU  of  us  have  made  to  the  aOO  mil- 
lion American  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

AlfXMDICKifT  TO  HJL  lOeSA 
As  reportsd,  to  be  offered  by  ICr.  MiirHwrt 
for  himself  and  Mesars.  Fasoell,  Uacdonald. 
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Conyem,  St  Oermaln,  ICrs,  Absug,  ICasars. 
Gallagber,  Hicks  of  Washington,  Beusa, 
Brooks,  Wright,  Rosenthal,  Held  of  New  York, 
Moss,  Collins,  Culver,  and  McCloekey. 

Page  15,  strike  out  lines  3  thiotigh  6.  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  the  fcrilowlng:  "adjudica- 
tory proceeding  (other  than  those  parts  of 
the  proceeding  relating  directly  to  the  de- 
cision to  Impose  any  criminal  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  violation  by  any 
defendant  or  respondent  therein  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder ) . 

"(b)  The  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
mny  undertake  reviews  and  investigations, 
and  require  InformatlcHi  from  Federal  agen- 
cies. Including  that  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  Information,  findings,  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  regarding  any 
matter  affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers 
concerning  which  a  Federal  agency  has  the 
authority  but  faUs  to  initiate  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  section  204  accordingly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCX>RHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman's  amendment  foresee  sim- 
ilar protection  to  consumers  for  practices 
by  the  professions?  In  other  words,  would 
the  consumer  be  protected  against  ex- 
cessive legal  fees  or  other  fees  for  pro- 
fessional services  and  could  they  seek 
relief  under  this  amendment  against 
such  abuses? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Only  in  Instances 
where  the  regulatory  agency — that  is,  an 
existing  regulatory  agency — has  that 
power. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
take  1  additional  minute  and  then  I  will 
move  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  if  he  will  put  a 
point-by-point  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment and  what  it  purports  to  do  in  the 
Record  following  his  remarlts.  The  rea- 
son I  ask  is  that  I  have  had  tliis  amend- 
ment— I  was  sent  a  copy,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows — looked  at  by  a  nimiber  of 
lawyers  and.  frankly,  they  cannot  tell  me 
what  it  means.  It  is  ambiguous  and  it  is 
unclear  and  if  the  gentleman  would  put 
in  the  Rkcord  a  polnt-by-point  analysis 
of  exactly  what  this  amendment  does,  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Members  to 
understand  the  amendment. 

If  not,  during  general  debate  I  may 
ask  the  gentleman  some  questions  as  to 
what  it  does.  But  I  would  prefer  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  his  own  analysis  of  the 
amendment  In  the  Record — and  I  mean 
a  real  analysis  such  as  we  have,  a  section 
by  section  analysis  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  speech  I  Just 
made  was  an  attempt  to  present  the 
analysis  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred. I  shall  insert  the  amendment 
ns  a  part  of  the  Record  and  also  a  fur- 
ther explanation. 

Section  204  of  H.R.  10835  Is  the  heart 
of  the  bill  in  that  it  delineates  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency's  Jurisdiction 
relating  to  the  "representation  of  con- 
sumers." 

Subsection  204(a)  (1)  provides  for  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency's  partici- 


pation c»ly  in  pending  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures. Section  204(a)  (2)  provides  for 
Agmcy  participation  only  in  pending 
adjudicatory  proceedings  "other  than 
an  adjudication  seeking  primarily  to  im- 
pose a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

Under  authority  of  these  subsections, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's  au- 
thority in  pending  rulemaking  pro- 
cediu-es  Is  adequate.  However,  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  204(a)  (2)  involving 
pending  adjudicatory  proceedings  would 
severely  limit  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  since  statutes 
authorizing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  to  make  adjudication  in  areas 
of  consumer  Interest  almost  Inevitably 
contain  language  imposing  a  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture,  and  the  word  "pri- 
marily" does  not  have  sufficient  dellnea- 
tive  meaning  in  the  context  in  which  it 
is  used  to  Identify  in  a  prospective  sense 
those  adjudications  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  and  those  that 
would  not. 

In  addition  to  the  above  problem  re- 
lating to  the  extent  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency's  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  pending  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings of  an  administrative  nature,  sec- 
tion 204  does  not  provide  any  authority 
for  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
become  involved  in  constimer  matters 
where  there  is  not  yet  any  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  pending, 
where  the  agency  with  primary  respon- 
sibility falls  or  refuses  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer,  or  when  proceedings 
are  handled  on  an  informal  basis  nut- 
side  the  Administrative  Proced'ire  Act. 
According  to  the  hearings  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  a 
significant  number  of  problems  affecting 
consumers  that  are  within  the  rulemak- 
ing or  adjudicatory  power  of  agencies 
are  either  ignored  or  handled  on  an  in- 
formal basis, 

THI    PBOBLXM 

The  problem  is  to  provide  a  fair  and 
reasonable  amendment  to  HJEl.  10835 
that  would  deal  effectively  with  these 
shortcomings  in  the  bill.  In  more  specific 
terms: 

First,  what  can  be  done  to  clarify  sec- 
tion 204(a)  (2)  to  assure  Consiuner  Pro- 
tection Agency  participation  In  adjudi- 
cations affecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  yet  avoid  confronting  the  de- 
fendant or  respondent  in  the  adjudica- 
tions with  two  "prosecutors" — a  matter 
of  concern  to  Members  of  Congress.  In 
this  connection,  the  following  should  be 
considered : 

The  term,  "fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture," 
as  used  in  the  bill,  could  apply  to  any  of 
the  following  agency  actions: 

A  "cease  and  desist"  order  or  other 
similar  type  civil  action  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting the  public's  interest; 

The  imposition  of  civil  penalties,  that 
is,  fines  that  can  be  mitigated  by  the 
agency,  assuming  the  individual  or  or- 
ganization affected  agrees;  or 

The  forwarding  of  a  citation  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  urging  criminal 
prosecution  for  violation  of  the  criminal 
penalties  that  are  also  usually  present  in 
statutes  Involving  consumer  Interests. 

In  adjudications,  the  Consumer  Pro- 


tection Agency  would  only  be  interested 
in  proceedings  or  parts  thereof  relating 
to  the  action  an  agency  takes  to  protect 
the  public.  In  these  Instances,  the  "fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture"  involved  would 
either  tie  a  "cease  and  desist"  type  of 
civil  proceeding  or  one  in  which  civil 
penalties  might  ultimately  be  Imposed. 
And,  even  in  the  latter  Instance,  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  would  have  no 
legitimate  interest  in  matters  directly 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  penalty. 

In  light  of  these  distinctions  and  the 
overriding  congressional  policy  to  avoid 
subjecting  parties  and  organizations  to 
two  "prosecutors"  during  an  adjudicatory 
proceeding,  the  limitation  in  section  204 
(a)  (2)  should  take  the  form  of  a  general 
prohibition  against  involvement  in  any 
aspect  of  agency  proceedings  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  imposition  of  a  criminal  fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture,  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  "criminal"  to  mean  crim- 
inal type  so  as  to  filter  out  those  parts  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  civil  nature  that 
seek  to  impose  a  punishment  on  the  de- 
fendant or  respondent  for  a  violation. 

Under  this  approach,  the  Ccsisumer 
Protection  Agency's  authority  to  partici- 
pate in  adjudicatory  proceedings  would 
focus  its  attention  on  the  substance  of 
the  problem  and  the  civil  remedy  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public.  Either  civil 
or  criminal  punishment  for  any  viola- 
tion of  a  statute  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  authority. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  204(a)  < 2)  should  be 
altered.  The  bill  presently  provides  for 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  en- 
ter an  appearance  in  any  adjudicatory 
proceeding  "other  than  an  adjudication 
seeking  primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture."  The  limitation  should 
be  changed  to  read  so  as  to  allow  an 
appearance  in  adjudicatory  proceedings 
"other  than  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceeding relating  directly  to  the  decision 
to  impose  any  criminal  fine,  p)enalty,  or 
forfeiture." 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  some 
limited  type  of  oversight  with  respect  to 
proceedings  falling  within  the  rulemak- 
ing and  adjudicatory  power  of  an  agency 
that  are  of  an  Informal  nature  and  in 
those  instances  where  the  agency  fails 
or  refuses  to  institute  an  APA  proceed- 
ing. In  this  connection,  the  following 
should  be  considered: 

First.  In  practical  terms,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  delegate  authority  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  to  "partici- 
pate" in  an  informal  proceeding.  The 
nature  of  the  proceeding  precludes  any 
step-by-step  participa^on. 

Second.  Under  section  204(e),  the  bill 
authorizes  the  (Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  request  a  Federal  agency  to 
initiate  a  proceeding.  But  the  bill  limits 
the  "followthrough"  of  this  request  to 
the  requirement  that,  if  the  agency  fails 
to  take  the  action  requested,  tliat  it 
simply  notify  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  of  its  reasons  and  that  such 
notification  will  become  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

Third.  Under  section  204(g),  the  Con- 
sumer  Protection   Agency,    with   strict 
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limitations,  is  ^ven  the  direct  subpena 
power,  as  Is  any  other  party  to  the 
proceeding,  in  pending  cases  to  obtain 
data  and  Information  from  the  party 
subject  to  the  proceedings.  However,  the 
bill  does  not  provide  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  general  subp«ia 
rower.  While  there  may  be  precedents 
for  such  an  extension,  there  are  coimter- 
vailing  arguments.  One  is  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  concept  is  not 
intended  to  give  the  Agency  any  power 
in  Its  own  right,  but  to  represent  con- 
sumers before  other  agencies,  thus  negat- 
ing the  need  for  direct  subpena  power. 

To  3olve  this  problem,  an  additional 
subsection  is  added  to  section  204  as  fol- 
lows: 

(b)  The  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may 
undertake  reviews  and  inTestlgatlons,  and 
require  Information  from  Federal  agencies. 
Including  that  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
Information,  findings,  or  reoommendatlons 
to  the  Congress  regarding  any  matter  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  consumers  concern- 
ing which  a  Federal  agency  has  the  author- 
ity but  falls  to  Initiate  a  rulemaking  or  ad- 
judicatory proceeding  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  logical 
to  extend  the  authority  in  section  204 
to  allow  the  Consimier  Protection  Agen- 
cy to  undertake  investigations  witliin  the 
rulemaking  or  adj-idicatory  authority  of 
an  agency  In  those  instances  where  the 
agency  refuses  to  exercise  its  authority 
as  provided  in  section  204 le)  of  the  bill. 
Furthermore,  it  is  logical  to  provide  In 
these  Instances  that  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  have  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  information  available  dur- 
ing its  studies  and  investigations  as  would 
have  been  available  had  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  been  in- 
stituted and  in  wiiich  the  Consumer  Pio- 
tectlon  Agency  could  have  participated  as 
a  matter  of  right  under  earlier  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (2>  of  section  204. 

This  approach  gives  some  coverage  to 
the  void  in  the  proposed  blU  regarding 
informal  proceedings  and  instances 
where  the  agency  fails  or  refuses  to  take 
action.  However,  rather  than  giving  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  the  right 
to  Initiate  a  rviiemaking  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding,  the  amendment  provides  for 
a  report  to  the  Congress. 

This  provides  the  Congress  with  a 
double  benefit.  In  those  instances  where 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  insti- 
tutes such  an  investigation,  the  Congress 
would  have  the  means  of  not  only  gaging 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency's  op- 
erations, but  also  the  responsibility  and 
effectiveness  inherent  in  the  operations 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  In 
addition,  this  information  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  Congress  In  main- 
taining proper  balance  between  the  con- 
sumer protection  operations  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Information  from  the  private  sector 
through  the  host  agency  is  fully  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  providing  Congress 
with  an  authoritative  report  concerning 
the  problem  involved.  Furthermore,  the 
limitation  in  the  amendment  tiiat  the 
agency  have  the  authority  to  Institute  a 


rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  prooedinc 
as  well  as  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(e)  that  tbe  agency  must  haw  lefuwd 
to  institute  action  further  limit  the  aeope 
of  this  exerdae  of  Information-seeking 
authority.     

(Mr.  HOUFIELD  asked  and  wa«  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  H.R.  10835,  the  Consxmier  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971,  which  is  scheduled 
for  floor  action  today  and  tomorrow,  you 
may  Imve  received  a  letter  and  addi- 
tional material  signed  by  17  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  CH>era- 
tlons  in  support  of  the  Nader-Rosenthal 
amendment.  It  will  be  introduced  on  the 
floor  by  Mr.  Moorhead. 

At  a  press  conference  last  Thursday 
morning,  Messrs.  Nader  and  Rosenthal 
represented  tliis  amendment  as  the  one 
move  that  will  save  the  consimier  protec- 
tion bill  from  being  worthless.  To  be 
charitable  alwut  it,  tliis  is  complete  non- 
sense. We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
amendment  was  drafted  as  a  last-minute 
face-saving  device. 

The  Nader-Rosentluil  amendment  is 
faulty  in  these  respects: 

First.  It  is  highly  misleading,  for  im- 
plying that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  could  participate  in  civil  penalty 
proceedings  would  open  up  only  a  narrow 
class  of  agency  actions  with  little,  if  any, 
consumer  Interest.  Against  tiUs  dubious 
advantage,  it  creates  the  problem  of 
"dual  prosecutors"  with  serious  constitu- 
tional implications. 

Second.  It  is  impracticable  in  tiiat  it 
assumes  that  a  Federal  agency  proceed- 
ing can  be  so  separated  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  could  intervene 
in  one  part  and  not  in  another. 

Third.  It  is  partly  meaningless.  Federal 
agencies  do  not  impose  any  crlmmal  fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, this  is  done  by  the  courts. 

Fourth.  It  is  partly  redundant.  The 
provisions  for  undertaking  investigations 
and  submitting  information  to  the  Con- 
gress are  already  contained  in  HJR. 
10835. 

Fifth.  It  is  partly  questionable,  since  it 
slips  in  tiirough  the  back  door  a  subpena 
power  for  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  an  issue  which  was  considered 
and  rejected  in  committee.  The  key  word 
here  in  the  amendment  is  "require."  Fed- 
ersJ  agencies  would  be  required  to  give 
information  demanded  by  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  including  information 
gathered  by  use  of  agencies'  subpena 
powers.  Although  the  language  can  be 
interpreted  several  ways.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
makes  clear  in  his  October  11  memo- 
randum that  his  Intent  Is  to  retrieve  the 
subpena  power  for  the  Agency. 

Sixth.  It  is  totally  ambiguous,  as  the 
Legislative  Coimsel's  Office  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  afBrms.  We  can  only 
surmise  that  some  Members  have  signed 
their  names  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment because  it  can  be  read  to  be  harm- 
less and  lacking  in  significant,  substan- 
tive change,  whereas  others  were  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  rescue  operation. 

We  intend  to  have  the  situation  clari- 
fied in  the  floor  del>ate  and  to  oppose 
the  amendment.  The  attached  memo- 


randnm  spells  out  the  abore  points  In 
more  detail: 

ANALTSES    or   THB    MOOWKKAB    AlCXMDlCXMT 

1.  Tb«  amendmsnt  Is  misleading.  Th*  lint 
part  of  the  amcndmetit  ts  ■uppoMdty  re- 
quired beeauM  tbe  preamt  bUl  would  "ex- 
dude  the  Agency's  partictpetlon  In  moat  of 
the  adjudlcatlana  l>^t>r«  Federal  agendee." 
This  sUnply  Is  not  tbe  caae. 

In  tbe  first  place,  the  "eielusioa"  applies 
only  to  a  narrow  category  of  ftdjudlcatlona 
where  Federal  agencies  can  Impose  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures.  Neither  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  nor  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  two  agencies  of  greet  sig- 
nificance to  the  consumer,  can  do  this.  The 
allegation  that  the  Agency  would  be  "ex- 
cluded" Ls  apparenUy  based  on  mls-lnforma- 
tlon.  For  example,  one  of  the  amendment's 
sponsors  distributed  a  paper  In  which  he 
stated  his  belief  that  adjudications  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Stockyards  and  Packers  Act, 
and  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  were  Initiated  to 
Impose  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures.  The 
Departoient  of  Agriculture  has  informed  us 
that  this  Is  not  so,  and  the  relevant  statutes, 
7  U.ac.,  Sections  193(b)  and  1699.  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  shall 
Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  for  violations. 
These  orders  are  In  the  nature  of  an  Injunc- 
tion, proscribing  future  conduct,  and  are 
probably  described  as  sanctions.  They  are  not, 
as  alleged  in  one  letter  supporting  the 
amendment,  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiture*. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  has  analyzed  the 
present  language  of  the  bill,  In  connection 
with  a  detaUed  study  of  agency  powers,  and 
concludes:  "In  sununAry,  It  Is  my  view  that 
••fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures"  for  violation 
of  laws  encompasses  only  a  relatively  small 
category  of  administrative  adjudications  and 
a  category  In  which  consumer  interests  are 
seldom  likely  to  be  Involved." 

In  the  second  place,  the  Agency  can  always 
communicate  information  and,  at  Agency 
discretion,  appear  as  amicus  curiae.  In  the 
very  few  situations  in  which  It  would  not  be 
authorized  to  Intervene  as  a  party,  it  would 
be  fully  authorlaed  to  submit  its  views  and 
to  communicate  any  other  Information.  There 
la  absolutely  no  situation  In  which  the  CPA 
would  be  "excluded". 

2.  TTie  amendment  is  Impracticable.  It  pre- 
supposes It  is  feasible  to  separate  out  those 
parts  of  proceedings  which  relate  to  flnee, 
penalties,  or  forfeitures  smd  those  which  re- 
late to  other  remedies.  This  concept  was  em- 
bodied In  one  of  the  amendmeitts  suggested 
by  the  Aasoclatlon  of  Oeneral  Merchandise 
Chains,  and  it  was  rejected  in  part  because 
of  the  obvious  dlfflcuity  of  deciding  when  a 
proceeding  shifted  gears.  Adoption  of  this 
concept  could  cause  great  difBculty  to  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  and  to  Federal 
agencies  conducting  proceedings.  Further, 
this  language  would  give  a  person  against 
whom  a  proceeding  Is  brought  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  on  a  very  technical  ground. 
That  is.  the  offender  could  claim  that  a  piece 
of  evidence  was  presented  at  the  wrong  stage 
or  In  the  wrong  way  according  to  the  ten- 
uous legal  separation  required  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment could  give  offenders  an  unwarranted 
loophole  for  appeals. 

3.  The  amendment  Is  partly  meanlnglees. 
The  language  seems  to  allow  the  CPA  to  in- 
tervene in  any  agency  adjudication  relating 
to  the  imposition  of  civil  fines,  penalties,  or 
forfeitures,  but  It  purports  to  limit  interven- 
tion in  proceedings  to  Impose  criminal  fines, 
penalties,  or  forfelturee.  No  Instance  has 
been  pointed  out  where  any  Federal  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  ooturt,  ha*  authority  to 
Impose  a  criminal  tine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture, 
and  under  the  Constitution  an  agency  oould 
not  be  given  such  authority.  BenooTing  the 
CPA  from  those  parts  of  proceedings  "relat- 
ing directly  to  the  decision  to  impose  any 
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criminal  Ana.  ifMiiatty,  or  foifelture"  1*  maan- 
inglee*.  Tbe  type  of  adjudication  from  which 
the  Agency  would  be  exBlndert  never  ocoun. 

4.  Tbe  aoMUkdakaQt  1*  partly  MdundanU  Itie 
second  part  ot  tbe  amendment  alma  at  per- 
mitting tbe  Agency  to  mak*  report*  to  Con- 
gress about  Federal  agan^  failure  to  InlUate 
a  rule-making  or  adjudicatory  proceertlng 
pursuant  to  an  Aganey  request.  Bzcept  for 
tbe  hidden  subpena  power  dlacuased  below, 
the  aDMntfnkent  restates  in  different  lan- 
guage autborlty  already  given  tbe  Agency 
in  other  aectlon*. 

First.  tiM  amendment  provides  that  the 
Agency  may  undertake  review  and  icveetlga- 
tlone.  Dndar  Beotion  30S  o(  tbe  bUl.  the 
Agency  Is  aathorlaad  to  oooduet  confarenoas, 
surveys,  and  tniaallgatton*  ooncemlng  the 
needs,  interest*,  and  problem*  at  ooneumers. 
Second,  Um  amendment  authorieea  tbe 
Agency  to  lequlr*  Information  from  Federal 
agencies.  Section  aoi(o)  ot  tbe  bm  already 
authorlae*  and  directs  aU  Federal  agencle*  to 
fumlab  any  Information  It  requeata.  except 
where  proiilblted  by  law,  a  praiblbltlon  which 
would  also  apply  under  tbe  proposed  amend- 
ment. Third,  tbe  amendmant  autborlees  tbe 
Agency  to  submit  Information,  findings,  or 
recommendation*  to  the  Congresa.  Section 
203  (b)  (6)  require*  the  Agency  to  keep  appro- 
prute  committees  of  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed:  SecUoQ  303  (d)  requires  the 
transmittal  of  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Oongrees,  Including  apeclflcally 
a  statement  of  the  deflclenclee  the  Agency 
finds  In  the  enforcement  <rf  laws  by  Federal 
agencies.  Thus,  wltb  tbe  exception  of  the 
subpena  provision,  the  preeent  bill  givee  the 
Oonsvuner  Protectloa  Agency  autborlty  to 
bring  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Congress  any 
consumer  problem*  created  by  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  Federal  agencies. 

6.  The  amendment  is  partly  queetlonable. 
Although  on  its  face  the  use  of  subpena 
power  is  tied  directly  to  Section  204(g)  of 
the  bUi,  which  keeps  it  in  the  framework  of 
agency  proceedings,  proponents  state  that  the 
purpoee  is  to  extend  the  instancee  in  which 
a<;ency  subpena  may  be  used.  Their  explana- 
tion 1*  to  tbe  effect  that  whenever  a  Federal 
agency  refusee  to  initiate  a  proceeding  upon 
request,  the  CPA  can  employ  the  subpena 
power  of  the  agency  as  if  a  proceeding  had 
been  initiated.  In  effect,  this  would  aUow  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  open  up  any 
area  to  subpena  tisage  foUoFWlng  a  Federal 
agency's  refusal  to  act. 

The  amendment  carries  built-in  conflicts. 
In  that  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  '>e  using  a  Federal  agency's  subpena 
powers  to  Impeach  that  Federal  agency  be- 
fore the  Oongrees.  Under  this  interpretation, 
this  amendment  overturns  a  carefuily-con- 
bldered  decision  by  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Agency  would  not  be  given  wide-ranging 
subpena  powers.  The  present  bill  limits  aub- 
pencks  by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
those  Instances  where  It  is  a  -ptiity  in  an 
agency  proceeding.  By  lodging  requests  which 
would  create  phantom  proceedings,  the 
Agency  can  employ  a  subpena  in  any  area 
where  government  regulation  affects  the  In- 
tPTeels  of  consumers. 

6.  The  amendment  is  totally  ambiguous. 
The  first  part  of  the  emendm.cnt  replaces  a 
section  of  the  present  bill  containing  the 
word  "primarily",  which  was  attacked  be- 
cause ot  Its  alleged  difficulty  of  definition. 
But  the  substitute  language,  "Thoee  pcirts  of 
the  proceeding  relating  directly  to  the  deci- 
sion to  Impose"  Is  mirely  more  productive  of 
confusion.  No  Instance  Is  cited  of  a  provision 
of  this  type  in  current  agency  or  court  law, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  comparable  pro- 
vision, In  fact,  exist*.  Tbe  amendment  re- 
quire* that  a  proceeding  be  neatly  aeptuated 
Into  parts,  preaumably  m  advance  of  tbs 
proceeding,  for  if  tbe  CPA  participated  In  a 
part  later  determined  to  be  related  directly 
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to  a  daoiaioii.  tha  whole  prooaediag  could  ba 
attaoked. 

Ttaei*  1*  yet  anotber  ambiguity.  Propo- 
nent* of  tba  amendment  say  tbat  the  word 
"crlmmal"  meawa  not  oaty  orteHnai.  but 
alao  ariminml-tfpe,  which  la  defined  a*  "tboae 
parts  of  tba  proceeding*  of  a  dvU  nature 
that  seek  to  Impoee  a  punishment  on  the 
defendant  or  respondent  for  a  vtolatton."  We 
are  asked  to  re-define  the  word,  which  has  its 
own  specific  meaning. 

Another  ambiguity  exists  m  tbe  second 
part  of  the  amendment  in  the  cross-refer- 
ence to  the  subpena  powers  in  agency  pro- 
ceedings. Read  literally,  the  eroee-referenoe 
would  add  nothing,  since  by  definition  this 
action  is  directed  at  thoee  Instances  where 
there  has  been  no  proceeding  Instituted. 
With  no  proceeding,  there  cotUd  be  no  In- 
voking of  tbe  subpena  power  of  the  preeent 
section  204(g).  The  Interpretation  put  forth. 
however,  is  to  tbe  effect  tbat  the  eubpena 
I>ower  would.  In  fact,  be  ueed  outside  of 
agency  proceeding*,  a  concept  which  goes  be- 
yond tlM  section  to  which  reference  la  made. 

The  ambiguity  In  tbe  ameikdment  may 
have  stood  It  in  good  stead  up  to  this  point, 
for  some  members  may  have  signed  their 
names  In  support  of  It  because  it  can  be 
read  to  be  mainly  a  reaffirmation  of  powers 
already  In  tbe  bUl.  Other  member*,  particu- 
larly those  deeply  Involved  in  the  effort  to 
work  up  this  amendment,  support  it  be- 
cause they  contend  it  will  make  significant 
changes.  It  Is  imperative  that  at  the  least 
the  propcments  define  with  precision  Just 
how  Ux»  amendment  will  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  Agency. 

Ml.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  Chairman  a  question.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  one  other  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
present  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  requests  for  time  the  Chairman 
has,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  could  fin- 
ish the  debate  this  evening.  We  have  4 
hours  of  debate,  but  we  have  no  further 
requests  for  time  on  my  side.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  possibly  finish  the  general 
debate  tonight.  That  was  the  announced 
program  anyway,  to  have  the  debate  to- 
day and  then  go  into  the  amendments 
tomorrow.  I  think  it  would  facilitate  the 
handling  of  time  if  we  could  dispose  of 
the  debate  at  this  point.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
if  he  will  use  his  time  for  general  debate 
tonight.  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  response  to  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Chairman, 
I  do  for  a  fact  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  on  our  side,  a  half 
dozen  or  more,  who  want  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  Moorhead  amendment  who 
were  led  to  believe,  as  I  was,  that  the 
Committee  would  rise  at  6  o'clock.  Many 
of  us  made  plans  accordingly,  not  to 
speak  tonight,  including  myself.  If  it  1b 
the  wish  of  the  Committee  or  the  Chair 
to  proceed,  I  am  always  perfectly  willing 


to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  useful,  considering  the  arrangemeatB 
other  Members  have  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  announcement  that  we  would  rise 
at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  baa  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  agree  with  me  that  we  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  general  debate  and 
get  to  the  amendments  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  wondK  if  the  gentleman  knows 
of  other  Members  who  want  to  request 
time  and  actively  present  their  viewB  who 
perhaps  would  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe  Rctxnco.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  a  long  day 
of  debate  on  tbe  amendments.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  every  Member  ought  to 
have  as  much  time  as  he  would  like  to 
debate  and  speak  with  regard  to  the 
amendments.  I  know  that  the  Chairman 
does  not  want  to  cut  off  debate,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate 
on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
>-ield  myself  i  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
C?alifomia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  and 
I  would  be  only  too  glad,  of  course,  to 
speed  this  along.  But  I  find  that  the  lead- 
ership has  told  a  couple  ci  Members  that 
we  would  rise  tonight  at  8  o'clock  or 
thereabouts,  and  they  have  been  assured 
that  there  would  be  time  for  them  to 
speak  in  the  general  debate.  So  my  Judg- 
ment is  that  we  should  carry  over  imtil 
tomorrow,  and  then  we  will  try  to  limit 
the  time  tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  trying  to  prevent  some  of  the 
Members  who  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
bill  from  speaking,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  leadership  has  notified  some  of 
the  Members  that  they  want  to  rise  at 
tliis  time  tonight,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
carry  over  and  settle  the  limitation  of 
debate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  vote  on  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  consiimer 
legislation  ever  considered.  This  legisla- 
tion, wiiich  culminates  12  years  of  effort 
by  many  persons,  has  the  potential  for 
upgrading  dramatically  the  performance 
of  Federal  consumer  protection  agencies, 
and  the  quality  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately  and  tragically,  this  leg- 
islation, which  is  for  America's  200  mil- 
lion consumers,  will  not  be  of  real  value 
to  consumers  unless  it  is  substantially 
strengthened  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Fifteen  Democrats  and  two  Republi- 
cans on  the  House  Ckivemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  are  urging  adoption  of 
the  Moorhead  amendment.  Tills  amend- 
mmt,  if  approved,  will  restore  to  the  leg- 
islation much  of  the  promise  it  contained 
when  it  was  originally  introduced  last 
February  and  cosponsored  by  170 
Members. 

I  am  Including  In  the  Rxcord,  at  this 
point,  a  letter  and  some  background  ma- 
terial aa  the  weakened  eommlttee- 
reported     bill— HJl.     108S&— and     the 
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strengthening  amendment  to  be  offered 
tomorrow: 

WASHiiroioM,  DjO., 

October  11,  1971. 
Dkas  CotXKAOus:  Thl»  letter,  whlob  oon- 
cerns  the  Conaumer  Protection  Agenoy  Act 
of  1B71  (Hit.  10686) .  BupplenMnta  the  lett«r 
sent  to  you  on  October  7.  Kgned  by  Bepi*. 
•entatlTea  J«ek  Brooks,  Jotm  ICoa.  D«nt« 
PMcell.  Henry  Reua*.  Torbert  Mikodonald, 
WUlUm  Moorbead.  Oomellua  OaUegber,  Ben 
RoMDthAl,  Jim  Wright.  Fred  8t  OemuOn, 
John  Culver,  Floyd  Hlcka,  Oeorge  CoUlna. 
John  Conyers,  BeUa  Abzug.  Ogden  Reld  and 
PAtil  MeCloakey,  Jr.  In  that  letter,  tbeae  mem- 
bera  of  the  Houae  OoTernmant  Operations 
Committee  urged  your  support  for  a  alngle 
strengthening  amendment,  to  be  offered  by 
Congreaunan  WUllam  Moorhead,  on  which 
there  will  be  a  reootd  teller  vote. 

The  entire  premise  underlying  the  need 
for  a  new  Consximer  Protection  Agency 
(CPA)  la  that  consumers  have  been  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  decision-mak- 
ing and  policy- malfing  proeeeaea  by  which 
Federal  agenclee  seek  to  protect  the  health 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  consuming 
public.  It  Is  both  tragic  and  ironic,  there- 
fore, that  the  Committee-reported  bill  ex- 
cludes from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CPA  most 
of  these  consumer-related  policies  and  deci- 
sional 

Those  who  support  the  Committee  bUI  and 
oppose  the  strengthening  Moorhead  amend- 
ment, argue  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
Congress  to  esUblish  a  "super-agency."  No 
such  result  Is  Intended  nor  could  It  be  ac- 
complished by  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
What  la  Intended  la  that  the  new  CPA  be  an 
"e/f«j«»«-agency,"  with  authority  to  accom- 
plish Its  Intended  purpose:  the  representa- 
tion 0/  the  interetta  o/  conaumera  whenever 
decisions  ewe  made  or  policies  eatabliahed 
lohich  are  important  to  consumers. 

It  Is  vital  to  keep  in  mind  that  even  with 
this  amendment  the  Consiuner  Protection 
Agency  has  no  regulatory  powers:  It  cannot 
tell  any  business  or  Industry  how  to  manu- 
facture, market  or  advertlae  its  products  and 
aervioes:  it  cannot  impose  any  penalties  or 
sanctions;  it  cannot  dictate  to  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  how  to  decide  cases  or  what  poli- 
cies to  establish.  All  the  CPA  can  do  Lb  pre- 
sent iU  case  on  the  merits  and  then  allow 
the  host  agency  or  the  court  to  work  their 
will. 

The  differences  between  the  Committee- 
reported  bill  and  the  Moorhead  amendment 
to  that  bill  reduce  themselves  to  a  single 
subtle  but  vital  question:  will  the  CPA  be 
allowed  to  represent  consumers  when  and 
where  necessary  (keeping  in  mind  that  aU 
representation  must  be  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  of  the  host  agency 
or  court) ;  or  will  the  CPA  be  excluded  from 
most  agency  actlvlUes  affecting  consumers? 
De^>lt«  all  the  rhstorlc  that  the  Commit- 
tee-reported l>ill  is  adequate,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  leading  experts  on  adminis- 
trative law  have  concluded  that  the  CPA. 
under  the  langiiage  of  the  Committee  bill, 
will  be  excluded  from  most  agency  matters 
of  Importance  to  consumers.  Furthermore, 
the  report  on  the  legislation  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Consiuner  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  been  engineered  to  be  In- 
effective from  the  beginning.  It  estimates  a 
first  year  budget  for  the  Agency  of  only  $0.4 
million.  This  totally  luadoquate  budget 
(which  Is  only  SUghUy  more  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  and  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commisaion)  will  not  permit 
the  agency  to  be  anything  other  than  a 
weak  and  lonely  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

While  the  amendment  to  be  offered  does 
not  relate  to  the  budget  of  the  proposed 
Agency,  Its  approval  wUl  not  only  give  the 
CPA  the  basio  authority  It  needs  to  prevent 
flmud.  Injuries  and  deaths,  and  sharp  prac- 
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tlces  in  the  marketplace;  it  wlU  also  dem- 
onstrat*  that  ths  House  of  ReprcMBtattves 
is  determined  to  give  our  aoo  mlUloa  oon- 
sumers  the  kind  of  rsprssentatlon  they  naed 
and  deserve  at  the  federal  leval.  Please  re- 
m«ml>er,  this  legislation  is  dsaigned  to  aid 
not  only  consumers,  but  legitimate  business- 
men as  well. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  Moorhead 
amendment. 

Sincerely. 

BCNJAMUf    8.    ROSKNTHAL, 

Member  of  Congreas. 

ExPLJiKATION     or    MOOBHKAO     AMSNDMKMT     TO 

8«c-noN   304   or  HJi.    1083S,  thk  Psoposkd 
CoNSTJifia  PmoTBCTiON  Acr  of  1971. 

■ACKOXOTTKD 

Section  a04  of  H.H.  10836  U  the  heart  of  the 
bill  tn  that  it  delineates  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency's  Jurisdiction  reUtlng  to  the 
"representation  of  consumers." 

Subsection  304(a)(1)  provides  for  the 
Conaumer  Protection  Agency's  participation 
only  In  pending  rulemaking  procedures.  Sec- 
tion 304(a)  (3)  provides  for  Agency  participa- 
tion only  in  pending  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings "othw  than  an  adjudication  seeking,  pri- 
marily to  impose  a  line,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture." 

Under  authority  ot  ttteae  auljsections,  the 
Conaumer  Protection  Agency's  authority  in 
pending  rulemaking  procedures  is  adequate. 
However,  the  language  in  subsection  304(a) 
(3)  Involving  pending  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings would  severely  limit  the  operations  of 
the  Conaumer  Protection  Agency  since  atat- 
utea  authorizing  the  various  governmental 
agencies  to  make  adjudication  in  areas  of 
consumer  Interest  almost  Inevitably  contain 
language  imposing  a  fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture, and  the  word  "primarily"  does  not 
have  sufficient  dellneatlve  meaning  In  the 
context  In  which  it  Is  used  to  identify  in  a 
proepecUve  sense  those  adjudications  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  llmltaUon  and  those 
that  would  not. 

In  addition  to  the  above  problem  relating 
to  the  extent  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency's  authority  to  Intervene  in  pending 
adjudicatory  proceedings  of  an  administra- 
tive nature,  section  304  does  not  provide  any 
authority  for  the  Consumer  ProtecUon 
Agency  to  Ijecome  involved  in  conaumer  mat- 
ters where  there  is  not  yet  any  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  pending,  where 
the  agency  with  primary  responsibility  falls 
or  refuses  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  consumer, 
or  when  proceedings  sre  handled  on  an  in- 
formal basis  outside  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  According  to  the  hearings  and 
the  discussion  of  this  leglaUtlon  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  a  alg- 
niflcant  niunber  of  problems  affecting  con- 
sumers that  are  within  the  rulemaking  or  ad- 
judicatory power  of  agencies  are  either 
ignored  or  handled  on  an  informal  basis. 

THS  PBOBLKIC 

The  problem  is  to  provide  a  fair  and  rect- 
Bonable  amendment  to  H.R.  10836  that  would 
deal  effectively  with  these  shortcomings  In 
the  bill.  In  more  speclflc  terms: 

First,  what  can  be  done  to  clarify  section 
304(a)  (3)  to  assure  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  participation  in  adjudications  affect- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumers  and  yei  avoid 
confronting  the  defendant  or  respoDdent  in 
the  adjudications  with  two  "prosecutors" — 
a  matter  of  concern  to  Members  of  Congress. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  should  be 
considered : 

The  term,  "fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,"  as 
used  in  the  bill,  oould  apply  to  any  of  the 
following  agency  actions: 

(a)  a  "cease  and  desist"  order  or  other 
similar  type  civil  action  aimed  at  proteotlng 
the  public's  Interest; 

(b)  the  imposition  of  civil  penalties,  that 
is,  fines  that  can  be  mitigated  by  the  agency. 


•asuming  tbe  Individual  or  crgaalaatton  ar. 
f»cted  agrees:  or, 

(c)  the  forwarding  of  a  cltatton  to  the  De- 
partmextt  of  Jivtice  urging  erlmlnal  ptoms- 
cutton  fcr  vlolatloa  of  the  erlminal  peuUtles 
that  are  also  usually  present  in  statutes  in- 
volving consumer  iBtsrasts. 

In  adjudications,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  only  be  Intsreeted  in  proeeed- 
tngs  cr  parts  thereof  rslating  to  the  action 
an  agency  takes  to  piotsot  the  public.  In 
thsae  Instances,  the  "fine,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture "  involved  would  either  be  a  "cease 
and  desist"  type  of  civil  proceeding  or  one 
in  which  dvU  penalties  might  ultimately  be 
l™Posed.  And,  even  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  would  have  no 
legitimate  interest  In  matters  directly  rrtat- 
Ing  to  the  nature  of  the  penalty. 

In  light  of  these  dlatlnctlona  and  the  over- 
riding congressional  policy  to  avoid  subject- 
ing parUes  and  organlaaUons  to  two  "proae- 
cutors"  during  an  adjudicatory  proceeding, 
the  limitation  in  section  304(a)(3)  should 
take  the  form  of  (a)  a  general  protalt>ltion 
against  Involvement  In  any  aap>ect  of  agency 
proceedings  relating  directly  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  criminal  fine,  penalty,  cr  forfeituiv, 
and  (b)  the  secondary  use  of  the  word  "crim- 
inal" to  mean  criminal-type  so  as  to  filter  out 
those  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  a  civil 
nature  that  aeek  to  impose  a  punishment  on 
the  defendant  or  reapondent  for  a  violation. 
Under  this  approach,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  to  participate  In 
adjudicatory  proceedings  would  focus  Its 
attention  <«  the  substance  of  the  problem 
and  the  civil  recaedy  required  to  protect  the 
public.  Bltber  civil  or  criminal  punishment 
for  any  violation  of  a  statute  would  be  be- 
yond the  scope  of  Its  authority. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  language  of 
section  304 (a)  (2)  should  be  altered.  The 
bill  presently  provides  for  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  enter  an  appearance  in 
any  adjudicatory  proceeding  "other  than  an 
adjudication  seeking  prlmarUy  to  Impose  a 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  •  •  •."  The  limita- 
tion should  be  changed  to  read  so  as  to  allow 
an  appearance  in  adjudicatory  proceedings 
"other  than  those  parts  of  the  proceeding 
relating  directly  to  the  decision  to  impose 
any  criminal  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  some  limited  type 
of  oversight  with  respect  to  proceedings  fall- 
Ing  within  the  rulemaking  and  adjudicatory 
power  of  an  agency  that  are  of  an  Informal 
nature  and  In  those  Instances  where  the 
agency  fails  or  refuses  to  insUtute  an  APA 
proceeding.  In  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing should  be  considered: 

1.  In  practical  terms.  It  is  impossible  to 
delegate  authority  to  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  "participate"  in  an  informal 
proceeding.  The  nature  of  the  proceeding 
precludes  any  "step-by-step"  participation. 

3.  Under  section  304(e) ,  the  bUI  autborizes 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  request 
a  Federal  agency  to  initiate  a  proceeding. 
But.  the  biU  llmlU  the  "follow  through"  of 
this  request  to  the  requirement  that.  If  the 
agency  faUs  to  take  the  action  requested, 
that  it  simply  notify  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  its  reasons  and  that  such 
notification  will  become  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

3.  Under  section  304(g),  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  with  strict  limitations, 
is  given  the  Indirect  subpoena  power,  as  is 
any  other  party  to  the  proceeding,  in  pend- 
ing cases  to  obtain  data  and  information 
from  the  party  subject  to  the  proceedings. 
However,  the  bill  does  not  provide  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  general  sub- 
poena power.  While  there  may  be  preoedents 
for  such  an  extension,  there  are  oountsrvall- 
ing  arguments.  One  Is  that  the  Ooosnmer 
Protection  Agency  concept  Is  not  Intended 
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to  give  the  agency  any  power  in  Its  own 
right,  but  to  repreaent  consumers  before  oth- 
er agencies,  thus  negating  the  need  for  di- 
rect subpoena  power. 

To  solve  this  problem,  an  additional  sub- 
section is  added  to  section  304  as  f  ollovs : 

"(b)  The  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
may  undertake  reviews  and  investigations, 
and  require  information  from  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  that  provided  m  sulisection 
(g)  of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  rab- 
mltting  Information,  findings,  or  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congreas  regarding  any  mat- 
ter affecting  the  interests  of  consumers  con- 
cerning which  a  Federal  agency  has  the  au- 
thority but  falls  to  Initiate  a  rulemaldng 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section." 

Under  these  drctunstanoee.  it  is  logical  to 
extend  the  authority  tn  section  204  to  allow 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  under- 
take Investlgstlons  wtthln  tlie  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  authority  of  an  agency  in  those 
liLstanoes  where  tfae  agency  refuses  to  exer- 
cise Its  authority  as  provided  In  section 
304(e)  of  the  bill.  Furthermore,  it  U  logical 
to  provide  In  these  Instancee  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  have  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  of  information  avail- 
able during  its  studies  and  investigations  as 
would  tiave  been  available  had  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  prooeedmg  been  Instituted 
and  in  which  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  oould  have  participated  as  a  matter 
of  right  under  eal-ller  subsections  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  904. 

This  approcK;h  gives  some  coverage  to  the 
void  In  the  proposed  bill  regarding  informal 
proceedings  and  instances  where  the  agency 
falls  or  refuses  to  take  action.  However, 
rather  than  giving  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  the  right  to  Initiate  a  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  proceeding,  the  amendment 
provides  for  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

This  provides  the  Congreas  with  a  double 
benefit.  In  those  Instances  where  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  institutes  such  an 
investigation,  the  Congress  would  have  the 
means  of  not  only  gauging  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Agency's  operations,  but  also  the  re- 
sponsibility and  effectiveness  Inherent  in  the 
operations  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  In  addition,  this  information  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Congress  in 
maintaining  proper  balance  between  the 
consumer  protection  operations  in  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Information  from  the  private  sector 
through  the  host  agency  is  fully  justified  on 
tlie  basis  of  providing  Congress  with  an  au- 
thoritative report  concerning  the  problem 
involved.  Ftirthermore.  the  limitation  in  the 
amendment  that  the  agency  have  the  au- 
thority to  institute  a  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
catory proceeding  as  w«U  as  the  limitation 
In  subsection  (e)  that  the  agency  must  have 
refused  to  institute  action  further  limit  the 
scope  of  this  exercise  of  Information-seeking 
authority. 

Examples 
i.  infokmal  paoceeoincs 

(Selected  examples  of  informal  Agency 
proceedings  not  performed  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  from  which  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  fCPA]  would 
be  excluded  entirely  by  section  304) : 

(/)  Federal  Trade  Commisaion — Informal 
Enforcement  of  the  FUtmmahle  Fsbrles  Act: 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  re- 
ported that  in  1966  over  000  American  chil- 
dren were  burned  to  death  as  a  result  of  the 
Ignition  of  their  clothing.  In  1970,  over  300.- 
000  Americana  of  an  ages  suffered  serious 
Injuries. 

Last  year,  the  FTC  disposed  of  over  260 
nammabiUty  cases  by  the  use  of  informal 
procedvtfes  for  settlement.  During  FT  ItTl, 


the  FTC  Issued  formal  adjudicatory  com- 
plaints on  less  than  10%  of  the  informal 
matters  and  investigations.  Thus,  M%  of  the 
oases  are  handled  Informally  without  ade- 
qtwte  scrutiny  as  to  the  quality  and  effec- 
tivenees  of  the  settlement. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  should 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  outcome  of  these 
informal  settlements  where  the  danger  to  the 
public  is  very  great  and  where  speedy  and 
comprehensive  FTC  action  Is  essential.  Under 
the  present  language  of  Section  204,  the  CPA 
is  barred  frwn  having  any  voice  in  these  in- 
formal investigations,  negotiations  and  set- 
tlements. 

Additionally,  In  those  instances  where  the 
FTC  does  file  a  formal  complaint  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  should  be  allowed  to  push 
for  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  existing  3  to  3 
month  delay  between  the  time  a  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  violation  is  discovered  and  the 
time  the  FTC  issues  a  formal  APA  type  com- 
plaint. 

The  attached  FTC  News  Release  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1971.  iUustrates  the  FTC's  faUure  to 
conduct  thorough  InvesUgatlans  regarding 
hazardous  flammable  wearing  apparel.  It 
shows  that  FTCs  initial  Investigation  (in- 
volving dangerously  flanunable  Japanese 
scarfs  In  Los  Angeles) ,  failed  to  uncover  the 
quantity  of  such  scarfs  on  the  nMwket  and 
the  retail  locations  where  they  were  being 
sold.  If  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
authorised  to  assist  the  FTC  in  such  investi- 
gations (and  the  Suboommlttee-reported  bill 
prevents  such  assistance) .  then  It  is  conoelv- 
able  that  the  200  dozen  lethal  sc&rfs  and  the 
outlets  selling  them  would  have  been  pin- 
pointed and  the  ptutshasers  notified  when 
the  original  FTC  Investigation  was  conducted 
two  months  ettfller. 

(2)  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Vio- 
lations of  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Acts : 

Each  and  every  year,  the  USDA  receives 
reports  and  complaints  alleging  violations  of 
the  health  and  s&fety  standards  tor  food 
established  under  the  Meat  and  Poultry  In- 
spection Acts.  The  recently  reported  con- 
tamination of  thousands  of  chickens  with 
the  pesticide  PCB,  Is  one  example.  Reports 
are  also  received  regarding  violations  of  other 
consumer  protection  laws,  such  as  "bait  and 
switch"  tactics  by  meat  locker  firms  (Pack- 
ers &  Stockyards  Act),  the  misbranding  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  (Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act)  and  violations  of  the 
administratively  imposed  S0%  fat  limitation 
in  hot  dogs. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  all  USDA  Investi- 
gations of  reports  of  unsanitary  food  plant 
conditions  and  unwlxdesome  food,  fall  out- 
side of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It 
may  stirprise  some  that  while  plant  sanita- 
tion and  food  wholeoomeneoa  standards  un- 
der the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Acts  are 
established  by  rule-making,  the  prooedures 
governing  the  frequency  and  manner  of  food 
plant  ln^>ecUon  are  established  Informally 
outside  of  the  APA. 

Moreover,  and  most  importantly,  all  of 
USDA's  disciplinary  actions  against  food 
processing  firms  which  violate  health  and 
wholeoomenesB  standards  (Including  admin- 
istrative detention  of  offending  products  for 
up  to  30  days;  fines,  oAeial  warning  letters, 
and  the  shutting  down  of  the  plants  cf  ays- 
tematlo  violators),  are  aooon4>lished  infor- 
mally before  a  USDA  attorney  outside  of  the 
Admlnlstsmtlve  Procedure  Act. 

Ineredlbly,  under  the  present  language  of 
Section  M4.  aU  of  these  vital  health  and 
wholesomeness  procesdlngs  would  be  outsMs 
of  the  reach  of  the  Ooosumer  FrotectlaB 
Agency.  The  effecttTaneM  ot  meet  Inspeotloa 
proosdiuas,  the  tkcffoughneas  of  tnveatlga- 
tions  of  suapeotsd  violations,  and  the  Impo- 
sition of  disciplinary  action — are  all  excluded 
now  from  any  Intervention  by  the  CPA. 


(J)  CivU  Aeroifutics  Botri — Protects 
consumers'  interest  by  enforcement  of  law 
and  regulations: 

(a)  Bvary  year  the  public  U  directly  af- 
fected by  informal  CAB  actions  fg«'"°*  air- 
lines, and  deolslons  with  the  airlines.  Typical 
examples  include  the  handling  of  Investiga- 
tions and  public  complaints.  Consutner  Re- 
ports said  that  over  138,000  paaaongers  were 
Inconvenienced  by  airline  overbooking  and 
bumping.  The  informal  disposition  of  com- 
plaints by  the  CAB  is  so  important  that  the 
Board  has  both  an  "Informai  Legal  Division" 
as  u>ell  as  a  "Formal  Legal  Divtston." 

(b)  During  the  period  June  80,  1970 — Jtily 
1,  1971,  the  CAB  had  tinderway  860  investi- 
gations. An  of  these  Investigations  were  con- 
cluded outside  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

(c)  During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  CAB  In- 
stituted or  concluded  over  1800  informal 
complaint  cases  against  the  carriers  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  "nie  total  of  formal  pro- 
ceedings during  the  same  period  was  331. 
All  of  the  1800  inf  omMl  complaints  were  han- 
dled outside  the  APA  and  thus  are  outside 
the  CPA's  Jurisdiction  to  offer  help  or  give 
scrutiny. 

(4)  fnfersfafe  Commerce  Commission — 
Actions  tohieh  determine  the  cost  of  «on- 
snimer  goods  by  setting  routes  and  rates  of 
motor  carriers: 

(a)  In  FY  1970,  the  ICC  took  action  on 
8,410  requests  from  motor  and  water  car- 
riers for  a  temporary  c^jeratlng  authority  to 
operate  moving  vans  or  haul  freight  between 
two  points.  Temporary  Uoensea  are  often  op- 
posed carriers.  The  CPA  could  not  intervene 
even  In  the  most  Important  of  these  informal 
proceedings. 

(b)  The  ICC  also  Informally  disposes  of 
thovisands  of  complaints  alleging  violations 
of  law.  During  FT  1970,  the  ICCs  Bureau 
of  TraflUc  handled  8,007  Informal  complaints. 
Many  of  these  resulted  In  refunds  of  over- 
charges by  carriers.  "XXhers,  after  Informal 
handling  with  the  csirrlers,  were  concluded 
with  adjustment  of  claims  for  loss  and  dam- 
ages to  freight." 

(c)  During  FY  1B70,  there  were  806  in- 
formal proceedings  to  revoke  a  motor  car- 
rier's operating  rights  without  a  hearing; 
also  there  were  278  Informal  applications  to 
deviate  from  regular  routes. 

(5)  National  Uighvaay  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration: 

The  NatlonaJ  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration is  directed  to  protect  American 
consumers  by  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  196C. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  there  still  are 
over  60,000  fatalities  and  3,000,000  disabling 
injuries  every  year.  These  accidents  represent 
a  property  loss  of  over  $13.6  billion  dollars 
to  the  economy.  To  correct  these  problems, 
the  NHTSA  Is  directed  to  detect  and  inves- 
tigate ButomobUe  defects  before  they  affect 
consumers,  and  to  require  notification  of 
such  defective  products.  Since  1966.  the 
NHTSA  has  undertaken  over  380  separate  de- 
fect investigations — relying  enffrelir  on  in- 
formal procedures.  At  the  same  time  there 
have  been  over  13  million  vehicles  recalled 
by  the  manufacturer,  most  of  which  followed 
NHTSA  Informal  action. 

Under  the  subcommittee  bill  the  CPA 
would  be  excluded  from  auto  defect  Infor- 
mation as  well  as  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions leading  to  recaUs. 

(6)  Federal  TVatfe  Commission — Consumer 
protection  by  enforeement  of  unfair  trade 
practices: 

Much  of  FTC  enforcement  is  accomplished 
informally  by  the  use  of  stlpulaUooa  and 
"Assurances  of  Voluntary  Oompltanoe." 
"Stipulations'*  are  InfonnaJ  settlements  of 
violations  of  law  prior  to  lammnoe  of  ftimel 
oompiaint.  Aooordlng  to  Kenneth  C.  Darli, 
leading  expert  on  *'^"~"''"'— "rt  law,  the 
FTC  enters  Into  thousands  of  sttpnlattons 
each  year.  Tb»  raeolutlon  of  rlolnUons  cf 
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oonmuner  statutes  srs  often  decided  by  stlp- 

UlBtlOO. 

Among  tbe  toAtten  handled  informally  la 
the  FltTa  enforcement  of  the  Truth-fn-Lend- 
ing  Act.  In  1970  orer  13,000  creditors  agreed. 
Informally,  to  dlaoontlnue  rlolatlve  practloss 
and  only  21  formal  complain ts  were  Issued. 
Under  the  subcommittee  bill  tbe  CPA  can- 
not contribute  to  the  development  of  better 
Informal  settlements  of  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
violations. 

n.  roaXAi,  aoxudications 
(Proceedlncs  in  whloh  tbe  CPA  would  be 
excluded  from  intervention  as  a  party  in 
adjudicatory  matters  because  they  seek 
"primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture". 

All  consumer  protection  statutes,  in  con- 
templation of  possible  violation,  provide  for 
the  imposition  <^  fines,  and/or  penalties 
and/or  forfeitures. 

In  every  Instance  In  whloh  a  federal  regu- 
lating agency  flies  a  oomplalnt  under  a 
statute  providing  for  Ones,  penalties  or  fcs-- 
feituies  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  result 
o<  that  action  could  be  the  imposition,  by  a 
court,  of  a  penalty.  It  would  be  self- 
contradictory  to  suggest  that  a  regulating 
agency  would  undertake  an  adjudication  al- 
leging the  violation  of  law.  which  did  not 
have,  as  Its  purpose,  tbe  Imposition  of  a 
penalty. 

Accordingly,  all  agency  adjudications  al- 
leging a  violation  of  such  statutes,  would 
probably  be  considered  "an  adjudication 
seeking  primarily  to  impose  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  .  .  ." — and  the  CPA  would  be 
prohibited  from   Intervening  as   a  party. 

Even  with  respect  to  formal  consent  orders 
(which  cftn  Incorporate  cease  and  desist  de- 
crees), penalties  and  fines  are  frequently 
called  for.  For  example,  the  latest  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  consent  order  was  against 
Overseas  National  Airlines  for  charter  viola- 
tions, and  called  for  a  $71,000  fine. 

In  thU  type  of  case,  the  CPA  would  be 
excluded  as  a  party  intervenor  because  of  the 
imposition  of  a  finer 

These  are  the  very  types  of  vital  cases  In 
which  the  CPA  should  be  a  party  Intervenor. 

Examples: 

A.  CAB  (Civil  Aeronautics  Act  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  civil  penalties  for  charter 
violations,  abuses  by  travel  agents,  mislead- 
ing advertising,  rebating,  etc.)  — 

1.  Between  July  1,  1970  and  June  30,  1071, 
the  CAB  had  underway  378  formal  adjudica- 
tions Involving  alleged  violations  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  All  378  adfudications  sought 
the  imposition  of  a  penalty!  Accordingly,  the 
CPA  would  have  been  prohibited  in  each  case 
from  Intervening  as  a  party. 

a.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Viola- 
tions of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act,  and  other  consumer  statutes 
often  lead  to  formal  adjudications  by  USDA. 
These  statutes  also  provide  ;or  the  Imixieltlon 
of  penalties.  According  to  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  of  USDA.  every  formal  adjudica- 
tion Involving  the  violation  of  a  consumer 
protection  statute,  is  instituted  for  purposes 
of  disciplining  the  offending  firm  and  Impos- 
ing a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture. 

Accordingly,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  be  excluded  from  party  inter- 
vention in  all  USDA  consumer-related 
adjudications. 

In  fact,  all  adjudicatory  proceedings  can 
be  put  outside  the  scope  of  the  CPA  if  the 
hcet  agency  merely  drafts  them  so  that  on 
their  face  they  appear  to  Involve  "primarily 
a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture." 

Slnoe  adjudications,  by  definition,  de- 
termine some  of  the  rights  of  a  party  in  re- 
lation to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  they  all 
are  "primarily  seeking  to  Impose  a  fine,  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture." 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordiacly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Boland, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10835) 
to  establish  an  OfDce  of  Consimier  Af- 
fairs in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
In  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  effective  protection  and  rep- 
resentation of  the  Interests  of  consimi- 
ers,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


DEATH  DIMINISHES  STATES 
PRB8TIOE 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUow- 
ing  the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Watts,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Her- 
ald on  September  30  entitled,  "Death 
Diminishes  State's  Prestige,"  by  W.  B. 
Ardery. 

This  article  discussed  generally  the  po- 
sitions that  two  of  our  colleagues  have 
held  In  the  House  for  a  number  of  years. 
Our  friend.  John  C.  Watts,  as  pointed 
out  in  this  article,  was  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  had  served  In  the 
Congress  for  20  years.  My  friend.  Wil- 
liam H.  Natchzr,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
part  that  he  has  played,  along  with  that 
of  our  late  colleague,  John  C.  Watts,  has, 
as  this  article  emphasized,  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  to 
the  Second  and  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, respectively. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  every  Ken- 
tuckian  is  convinced  that  his  particular 
home  area  Is  the  real  garden  spot  of  the 
world,  whether  it  be  the  mountains,  the 
bluegrass,  the  beargrass,  the  Pennyr'ile 
or  the  Purchase  and  he  is  only  wllimg  to 
grant  second  place  to  any  of  the  other 
regions  within  his  own  State.  Certainly 
this  has  never  applied  Insofar  as  the 
Kentuckians  that  I  have  served  with  in 
the  Congress  are  concerned  because  the 
members  of  this  State's  delegation,  re- 
gardless of  their  politics  and  home  area, 
have  always  tried  to  work  together  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky.  Definitely  this  has  been  the 
situation  for  a  great  many  years  with  our 
friend,  William  H.  Natchkr  and  the  late 
John  C.  Watts. 

Kentucky  is,  I  am  sure,  many  things 
to  many  people,  but  I  Know  full  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  Kentuckians  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  State  produced 
such  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jefferson 
Davts,  Henry  Clay.  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
Irvln  8.  Cobb,  Henry  Watterson,  John 
GrifBn  Carlisle,  to  name  a  few.  Two  of 
those  named,  Henry  Clay  and  John  Orif- 
fln  Carlisle,  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Traditionally, 
to  most  Americans,  Kentucky  means 
bluegrass.  fast  horses,  beautiful  women, 
and  bourbon  whisky.  I  feel  sure  that  no 
Kentuckian  would  ever  deny  his  pride  in 
these  assets,  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 


Speaker,  is  also  proud  of  the  many  il- 
lustrious men  and  women  produced  by 
this  great  State.  In  my  opinion,  hlatory 
will  appnniriately  record  the  Inclusion 
of  John  C.  Watts  and  Wn.LiAM  H. 
Natchkr  in  this  State's  list  of  illustrious 
and  dedicated  public  officials. 

I  serve  on  three  subcommittees  on  the 
Committee  on  AppropriAtloDs.  Ajs  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  appropri- 
ates the  money  for  agriculture-oiviran- 
mental  consumer  protection  I  have  the 
hmor  of  sitting  next  to  my  friend.  Bill 
Natcbxk.  He  Is  the  ranking  majority 
member  on  this  subcommittee  and  In  ad- 
dition to  serving  with  me,  serves  on  two 
other  subcommittees.  He  is  th«  ranking 
majority  member  on  the  subcommittee 
that  appropriates  the  money  for  the  De-  . 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Department  *' 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on  the 
District  of  C<^umbla  Budget.  He  Is  a  hard 
worker  and  is  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  has 
established  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
CcKigress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  distinct 
honor  for  me  to  have  been  permitted  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  with  our  deiiarted 
colleague,  John  C.  Watts,  and  our  friend, 
William  H.  Natchxr.  Certainly  I  can 
understand  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tions that  these  two  gentlemen  have  held 
for  many  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  furthermore,  I  can  under- 
stand the  concern  expressed  in  the 
article  from  the  Lexington  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  the  sirticle  which  appeared  in 
the  September  30  edition  of  the  Lexing- 
ton. Ky.,  Herald  entitled  "Death  Dimin- 
ishes State's  Prestige"  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRo: 

DxATH  Diminishes  State's  Prestige 
(By  W.  B.  Ardery) 

Regardless  of  who  is  cboaen  In  a  special 
election  to  succeed  the  late  John  C.  Watte 
as  Sixth  District  congressman,  it  may  well 
be  years  before  Kentucky  regains  a  place 
on  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Membership  on  this  committee  is  by  invi- 
tation only  and  members  are  invited  under 
the  seniority  rule — usually  representatives 
who  have  attained  a  degree  of  seniority  on 
other  House  committees.  Rep.  Watts  left  the 
House  Agriculture  Contmlttee  to  take  a  place 
on  the  coveted  Ways  and  Means  body. 

Since  raising  and  sp>ending  money  is  the 
most  vital  domestic  function  of  Congress, 
Kentucky  has  been  fortunate  to  have  a 
member  on  both  tbe  money-spending  and 
money-raising  committees — Rep.  William  H. 
Natcher  of  the  Second  District  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Mr.  Watts  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  later  group  makes  assignments  to 
other  House  committees  as  well  as  having 
Jurisdiction  over  all  revenue  legislation 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House. 

Mr.  Watts  had  20  years  in  Congress  and 
Mr.  Natcher  has  had  18. 

When  he  was  in  the  Blue  Qrass  tor  Mr. 
WatU'  funeral  Tuesday,  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
asked  bow  long  it  might  be  before  the  Sixth 
District  could  hope  to  have  a  representative 
with  the  equivalent  of  Mr.  Watta'  power  in 
the  House. 

He  pointed  out  that,  in  20  years,  Mr.  Watts 
had  not  only  won  membership  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  but  had  made  a  vast 
number  of   friends  In   the  House.  It  might 
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take  a  new  man  20  years  to  gain  such  an  In- 
fluential position,  he  added — "If  ever"  be 
could. 

Got.  Louie  B.  Nunn  ha*  not  yet  set  a  date 
for  a  q>ecial  election  to  fill  the  Watta  vacancy. 

The  governor  is  required  to  give  sheriffs 
In  the  district  30  days  notice  ahead  of  the 
election  date  but  he  does  not  have  to  caU 
the  special  election  for  Nov.  3,  the  date  of  tbe 
general  election. 

The  LioulsviUe  Times  said  yesterday  that 
Oov.  Nunn  himself  was  "considering  the  pos- 
sibility" of  running  for  the  Watts  seat.  From 
Frankfort  last  night,  however,  the  governor 
said  be  has  no  intention  at  this  time  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  "I  feel  I  am  being  set  up  as 
a  'straw  man'  by  the  opposition  party."  Mr. 
Nunn  declared. 

When  the  governor  does  set  a  special  elec- 
tion date,  candidates  for  representative  will 
be  nominated  by  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican organizations  in  the  district. 

Because  they  are  situated  in  the  county 
which  east  the  most  votes  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, the  Fayette  County  party  chairman  will 
be  responsible  for  calling  conventions  of 
county  chairman  In  the  district. 

James  8.  Shropshire,  Fayette  Republican 
chairman,  said  last  night  he  hoped  Oov.  Nunn 
would  call  the  special  election  for  a  date 
after  the  general  election  but  that  be  had  no 
information  about  the  governor's  Intentions. 

Steve  J.  Banahan.  Fayette  DemocraUc 
chairman,  said  the  Democratic  convention 
would  be  held  in  Lexington  but  that  he  had 
no  preference  as  to  a  date  for  the  election. 

He  added  that  he  had  heard  one  unsub- 
stantiated report  that  the  governor  might  act 
today. 

REPRESENTATION  REQUESTED— 
NOT  POLITICS  NOR  SYMPATHY 

(Mr.  MELCHE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  tell- 
ing him  of  my  concern  with  the  failure  of 
the  phase  II  economic  plan  to  Include 
agricultural  representations  in  the  pol- 
icymaking levels  of  the  Price  Commission 
and  the  Wage  Board.  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent before  making  his  22  appointments 
to  these  two  groups  to  consider  repre- 
sentation from  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustry with  fvnniiai  sales  of  $50  billion 
which  it  in  turn  spends  for  supplies, 
labor,  fuel,  equipment  and  services. 

Agriculture  Is  very  much  involved  in 
the  decisions  that  will  be  made  within 
the  framework  of  the  groups  composed 
under  the  overall  direction  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil,  and  the  success  of  the 
whole  operation  will  depend  on  fairness 
and  cooperation  among  the  various  com- 
ponents of  oiir  economy. 

The  new  economic  plan  calls  for  in- 
cluding some  agricultural  representation 
in  what  is  called  the  Productivity  Com- 
mission which  1b  advisory  to  the  Council 
concerning  improved  efficiency  but  far 
removed  from  the  crucial  area  of  deter- 
mining policy. 

With  what  it  bujrs  and  sells  agricul- 
ture can  be  hurt  coming  and  going  by 
decisions  made  by  the  price  control 
panels.  Prices  on  agricultural  raw  prod- 
ucts are  not  froeen,  but  that  mean*  little 
since  food  retail  prices  are  froeen.  Pro- 
ducer's meager  share  of  that — ^leas  than 
one-third  of  the  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
disposable  income  that  goes  to  purchase 
food— may  be  locked  UgMet  than  ttie 


price  of  supplies  and  materials  and 
equipment  that  agriculture  must  buy  to 
keep  opn&tlng.  The  least  that  oan  be 
expected  by  agriculture  Is  representation 
in  the  groups  that  are  going  to  make 
the  decisions  and  [tolicles  of  tbe  eoo- 
nranic  contrt>I  programs. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  too  much, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
politics.  I  suspect  that  there  may  be 
some  feeling  from  Democratic  circles 
that  the  administration  is  again  blim- 
dering  into  a  mistake  concerning  agricul- 
ture that  will  tarnish  the  admlnistra- 
ticm's  record.  And  I  suspect  that  Repub- 
licans might  feel  that  while  this  is  an 
error  to  omit  agricultural  representation 
in  these  important  groups,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  say  nothing  and  do  nothing 
for  the  present  and  try  to  make  up  for 
it  later  by  hoping  for  sympathy  for 
agriculture  in  the  decisions  of  the  Price 
Commission,  Wage  Board,  and  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  agriculture 
should  have  representation  on  the  pcmels 
rather  than  sympathy.  And  to  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  I  say  that 
the  question  of  representation  for  agri- 
culture is  much  more  important  than 
politics.  Now  is  the  time  to  advise  the 
President  with  sincerity  and  objectivity. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
Join  me  in  doing  so. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  1971 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  479  years 
ago,  90  men  with  the  crudest  ships  and 
the  most  rudimentary  instruments  first 
sighted  the  American  continent.  This 
small  complement,  riding  (m  three  tiny 
ships,  was  led  by  the  greatest  of  men. 
ChrlsU^her  Columbus,  with  unending 
faith  and  courage  drove  the  Nina.  Pinta, 
and  Santa  Maria  farther  than  man  had 
ever  sailed  and  discovered  a  previously 
unknown  land. 

That  brave  Oenoan  was  responsible  for 
opening  this  great  continent  to  settle- 
ment. Because  of  Columbus,  people  came 
to  this  new  land  of  (vportimity.  They 
came,  year  after  year,  the  Ured  and  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the  w- 
pressed,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the 
seekers  of  freedom.  Tliey  came  to  this 
new  land  called  America,  named  after 
another  great  Italian,  Amerigo  Veq?uoci, 
knowing  that  they  would  have  dignity, 
equality,  and  (^iportunity. 

The  explorations  of  Columbus  and  the 
subsequent  migration  caused  America  to 
grow  and  prosper.  People  came  to  this 
new  land  and  brought  their  religion  and 
their  culture,  their  arts  and  their  drafts, 
their  skills  and  ambitiocu.  They  came 
young  and  old  with  the  determination 
to  succeed,  and  succeed  they  did.  form- 
ing a  free  and  prosperous  nation,  a  na- 
tion which  we  all  have  inherited. 

The  observance  of  Cdtmibus  Day  as 
a  natiooal  holiday  means  more  than 
honoring  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
has  become  an  occasion  to  maiic  the 
courage  of  those  subsequent  IndiTlduals 
who  came  to  form  a  life  in  this  rough 


and  wild  continent.  The  backbone  of  this 
country  are  those  people.  Forging  out 
into  the  imknown  as  Columbus  did  was 
done  again  uid  again  by  those  many 
minorities  that  came  to  America.  Our 
forefathers'  spirit  of  perseverence  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Columbus  when  he 
set  out  on  his  epic  voyage. 

Because  of  the  unswerving  determina- 
tion of  our  first  American,  this  country 
became  the  melting  pot  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  opened  its  doors  to  all 
men  giving  them  a  place  to  call  their 
own. 

In  the  years  since  that  first  discovery, 
this  melting  pot  of  Individuals  trans- 
formed the  imcharted  wilderness  of 
America  into  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  Na- 
tion should  honor  Columbus,  the  Italian- 
American  who  made  this  all  possible. 
Columbus  Day  is  not  a  holiday  only  for 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage.  It  is  a 
holiday  for  aU  Americans  who  are  justly 
proud  of  their  common  heritage. 

Today,  if  Christopher  Columbus  could 
see  the  results  of  his  voyages  and  explo- 
rations, he  would  be  most  gratified.  Every 
one  of  us  owe  him  a  debt,  a  debt  that  can 
only  be  repaid  by  keeping  America  free. 


FRANCIS  J.  "SPIKE"  McADAMS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  wEis  given  permission  to  addre«  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  19  death  came 
to  a  man  who  had  beoi  a  dear  friend  of 
mine  for  29  years — since  the  day  I  first 
met  him  as  a  fellow  naval  officer  at  the 
amphibious  training  base  at  Solomons, 
Md. 

I  was  but  one  of  literally  thousands  of 
friends  of  Spike  McAdams — friends  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  his  64  years  Spike  Mc- 
Adams led  a  most  colorfxil,  interesting, 
and  useful  life.  He  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous loyalty,  compassion,  and  affection, 
but  his  greatest  diaracteristic  was  his 
unbelievable  courage. 

Spike  MeAdams  was  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.SJ3.  LCI(L)  424,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  beloved,  effective, 
and  imcomfortable  vessels.  He  com- 
manded her  with  great  skill  and  achieved 
TSLpid  promotion  from  his  superior  officers 
who  recognized  his  ship-handling  and 
leadership  talents.  At  Uie  same  time  I 
commanded  the  UBS.  LCKL)  428,  In 
the  same  squadron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Spike  McAdams  was 
unique  among  his  fellow  commanding  of- 
ficers, not  only  because  he  was  the  most 
popular,  but  because  he  really  did  not 
have  to  be  there.  He  was  34  years  old  at 
the  time,  was  married  and  the  father  of 
yoimg  children.  He  could  have  stayed  at 
home,  but  not  Spike.  Our  Nation  was  at 
war — in  a  fight — and  he  had  to  be  there, 
for  he  loved  nothing  better  than  a  flibt. 
I  was  38  years  old  at  that  time,  the  aame 
age  as  all  of  the  otben  tauestt  Bpike.  I 
did  not  resent  it  m  the  sUgbtest  when  he 
insisted  upon  calling  me  "Kid."  Nether 
did  ttie  other  fellows. 
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When  the  U.S.  Navy  developed  the  ship 
to  be  called  an  I£M— landing  ship  ma- 
chlnee — for  the  transportation  of  tanks 
and  vrtileles  in  amphlblotss  landingB,  it 
chose  Spike  MkiAdams,  from  among  thou- 
sands of  amphibious  commanding  of- 
ficers, to  command  the  first  one,  the 
U.SJ8.  I^SM  1.  A  great  honor  and  respon- 
sibility. Indeed. 

McAdams  sailed  his  OSS  LSM  1  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  theatres  and 
on  to  Leyte  Qulf.  Shortly  after  Spike 
had  beached  his  ship  and  had  seen  his 
precious  cargo  of  men,  tanks,  and  ve- 
hicles safely  ashore,  a  Japanese  mortar 
landed  in  his  conning  tower  killing  all  of 
the  other  occupants  and  leaving  Spike 
critically  wounded.  Only  by  a  combina- 
tion of  his  great  courage  and  splendid 
medical  treatment  did  McAdams  survive. 
*  I  visited  Spike  in  «he  Pacific  Naval 
Hospital  where  his  prognosis  was  ex- 
tremriy  poor.  He  whispered  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  make  it.  I  will  never  for- 
get telling  the  doctor  what  Spike  said. 
The  doctor  replied : 

If  ha  doe*  It  will  be  because  of  bla  guta. 
We've  done  an  we  can. 

Ilie  wounds  from  Lieyte  Qulf  won 
McAdams  several  high  decorations  for 
bravery  and.  quite  accidentally,  caused 
him  to  meet  a  brave  and  great  Marine 
in  the  hospital.  Former  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  was  that  brave  Marine.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  best  told  In  the  news- 
paper storiea  which  foUow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  eulociae  my  late  friend 
today  because  although  he  was  not  a 
typical  hunuin  being — he  was  too  brave  to 
be  one  of  us — but  because  he  was  typical 
of  the  very  few  who  have  been  the  very 
bravest  among  all  of  us.  There  have  been 
SpUce  McAdams' — rare  though  they 
are — in  every  generation  and  In  every 
war.  They  are  too  often  forgotten. 

Following  Is  a  lovely,  touching  homily 
to  Spike  McAdams,  written  by  bis  young- 
est daughter.  There  also  follows  a  won- 
derful tribute  by  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Paul  H.  £>ouglas. 

H01UI.T    ro«    Spixb 
(By  PatrlcU  McAdASOS) 

Spike  WM  bom  September,  mairled  Sep- 
tetober.  died  September.  TbU  ia  tbe  w»y  one 
or  SpLke'a  favorite  poete  looked  upon  Uie 
•ubjeet  of  deatb. 

Death  In  John  Donne's  words  Is  "slave  to 
fate,  chance.   Kings  and  desperate  men. 

Spike  wae  very  fond  of  a  few  porta  and 
oftentimes  repeated  Teren  at  borne,  wben 
be  felt  tbe  time  was  appropriate  and  tbe 
vane  fitting  tbe  oceaalOD.  Tboae  of  us  who 
were  doM  to  Spike  know  that  he  added  a 
very  refreahing  and  unique  dimenelon  to  our 
Uvea.  He  waa  by  no  meana  a  oonventlonal 
man.  The  more  unusual  an  Idea  was,  tbe 
longer  and  harder  Spike  entertained  It.  Tet 
be  waa  conscious  of  certain  limitations  of 
buBaan  nature  and  tbe  human  experience. 

Tbe  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power 
All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gone 

Awaits  alike  the  Inevitable  hour 

The  patbs  of  glory  le«Ml  but  to  tbe  grave 

But  though  he  did  acknowledge  the  llml- 
tatk'ns  of  tbe  human  experience  and  "that 
Ufe  waa  a  relentless  weedlng-out  proeess," 
Spike  did  live  life  to  the  fullest  degree  and 
mansged  to  experience  an  unconunon 
amount  of  Jsy,  soffertng.  laughter  and  teaiB. 
Glad  did  I  Uve  and  gladly  die 

Here  he  Ilea  where  he  longed  to   be 
Home  la  the  sailor,  honae  froaa  tlM  aea 

And   tbe  hunter  home  from  tbe  bill 


As  a  father,  husband  and  friend.  Spike 
gave  ua  a  view  of  Ufe  whoae  limits  moet 
people  oould  neither  see  nor  understand.  His 
advice  to  his  ohlldrea  veada  "do  everything 
poaalble,  see  everything  poaslble  while  you 
are  there  at  your  age  because  you  might  not 
go  down  that  road  again.  I  did  it  when  I  was 
much  younger  than  you,  you  name  It  and 
I  did  It,  I  was  there." 
^  And  a  fitting  doae  to  Spike's  1U»  la  again 
'  captured  In  tbe  words  of  bla  favorites.  .  .  . 

No  father  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 
Or  draw   his   frallltles   from   their  dread 
abode 

There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose 
Tbe  boeom  of  his  father  and  his  God. 

STATxifEifT  Asotrr  Fkakk  J.  McAdams 
(By  Paul  H.  Douglas) 

The  death  of  my  dear  friend,  Frank  J. 
(Spike)  McAdams,  Is  a  great  loas  to  our  coun- 
try. It  la  an  especial  loss  to  me  personally, 
for  we  were  friends  far  a  third  of  a  oentury. 
His  wit,  humor,  oouraee,  and  loyalty  warmed 
and  lifted  those  who  knew  him. 

Dxiring  World  War  II  Spike  waa  oommand- 
Ing  officer  of  a  destroyer  escort  in  tbe  Pacific. 
He  was  serloualy  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of 
Leyte  Gulf,  and  tbe  commanding  oBloetg  de- 
spaired of  his  Ufe.  But  with  charaoterlstlc 
bravery,  be  refused  to  admit  be  was  grlev- 
oualy  wounded:  he  insisted  he  was  aU  right 
and  ready  to  retiira  to  battle. 

I  shall  never  know  why  be  became  devoted 
to  me  and  my  battles.  He  helped  ate  im- 
mensely, even  though  be  never  really  ob- 
tained anything  in  return. 

I  loved  him  aa  a  brotber  and  I  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  bla  untimely  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  truly  noble  frlenda  I  have 
known  and  one  of  the  moet  lovable.  loyal  and 
brave.  He  not  only  commanded  tbe  respect 
but  tbe  aifectlon  of  aU. 

[Prom   tbe  Chicago  Sun-Times,   Sept.  22. 
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Spoki  McAnAMa'  PMSNoa  Cams  Fbom  Mant 

WoBuie 

(By  Tom  Fltqwtnck) 

They  pUed  into  the  John  CarroU  funeral 
home  Tueaday  night  from  aU  walks  otf  life 
to  say  goodbye  to  Spike  McAdama. 

Prank  J.  McAdams  had  lived  In  many 
worlds  and  so  his  friends  came  from  politics, 
boxing  and  the  legal  profession. 

In  a  lifetime  tbat  lasted  S4  years,  be  bad 
msuiaged  to  get  blmaell  involved  In  enough 
eacapadea  to  aatlsfy  half  a  doeen  lives. 

Among  thoae  showing  up  were  former  Gov. 
William  Stratton,  L.t.  Gov.  Paul  Simon.  State 
Auditor  Michael  J.  Hewlett.  Prom  the  boxing 
world  came  Ben  Bentley  and  King  Solomon. 

Former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  sent  a  wreath 
from  Waablngton. 

Spike  McAdams  was  a  man  who  bad  bad 
mora  tban  2S0  Scbta  in  tbe  ring  before  be 
w«nt  away  to  serve  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II. 

But  tbat  didn't  begin  to  account  for  all  the 
impromptu  bashes  Spike  took  part  In  Just 
for  the  fun  of  it. 

Ben  Bentley  still  marvtis  at  the  number 
of  batUea  Spike  oould  get  Into. 

"He  waa  a  great  old  Notre  Dacw  guy."  Ben 
was  aaylng.  "He  was  captain  of  the  boxing 
team  down  there  and  used  to  love  to  go 
down  on  weekends  to  see  the  football  games. 

"One  weekend  he  went  down  with  Jack 
Keams.  tbe  old  flgbt  promoiter,  and  they 
were  on  the  same  floor  with  some  of  the 
football  team  after  the  Bsme. 

"The  football  players  were  awful  nolay  and 
Doe  and  Spike  suggested  that  they  calm 
down.  Tbe  footbaU  players  didn't  want  to. 
It  took  Spike  and  Doc  Keams  less  than  tbree 
minutes  to  flatten  five  of  tbem. 

"Boy,  he  was  a  man  who  loved  a  good  elesn 
brmwl." 

Spike,  who  went  on  to  become  a  skillful 
trial  lawyer,  was  also  rated  as  being  one  of 


the  fliiest  boxing  referees  and  Judges.  Be 
served  as  a  ^idge.  In  fact,  at  more  chaaploB- 
shlp  profeesional  fights  than  any  other  of- 
ficial In  Illinois  boxing  history. 

But  probably  Spike's  toughest  Bgbt  was 
the  one  be  fought  to  live  after  being  wounded 
during  the  Invasion  of  Leyte  on  Oct.  20,  1944. 

Spike's  son  Prank  was  talking  about  that 
Tuesday  night. 

"He  waa  a  Lt.  Commander  then  and  he  waa 
standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  bridge  ae  tbe 
ship  moved  in  toward  shore.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  came  under  attack  and  dad  was  hit  first. 

"He  went  down  and  all  the  other  men  with 
him  were  thrown  on  top  of  bbn.  He  always 
told  me  he  thought  he  waa  the  luckleat  man 
In  the  world  to  l>e  alive  after  tbat. 

"In  fact  they  told  him  he  might  not  make 
it  and  the  priest  even  came  to  give  him  the 
last  rites.  But  dad  told  tbem  be  wasn't  ready 
to  die  because  he  bad  to  go  liack  home  and 
make  enough  money  to  send  bis  kids  through 
college." 

Spike  suffered  severe  abrapntf  wounds  in 
bis  right  arm  tbat  eventuaUy  made  It  neces- 
sary to  amputate  and  while  he  waa  In  tbe 
hospital  he  met  Paul  Douglaa  who  had  been 
wounded  In  the  left  arm  on  Salpan. 

Tbey  became  a  team  and  Spike  aerted  as 
Douglas'  campaign  manager  In  his  campaign 
for  senator.  He  served  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  late  Adlal  Steveoaon,  too,  during  his 
campaign  for  governor. 

Prank  thought  for  awhUe  about  hla  dad 
and  tben  tried  to  put  It  Into  words. 

"I'm  sure  If  you  asked  me  a  week  or  so  from 
now  I'd  be  able  to  say  It  better,"  he  aald,  but 
I  remembered  him  telling  me  several  times 
tbat  he  regarded  life  as  a  relentleaa  weeding 
out  process. 

"He  felt  that  each  pazaon  should  do  their 
own  thing  and  make  no  excuse  for  what  he 
was.  He  was  a  man  who  might  take  a  punch 
at  you  If  be  dldnt  like  you.  But  If  be  dM  like 
you  .  .  .  weU,  you  found  out  right  away  tbat 
he  was  a  very  warm-hearted  man." 

There  will  be  a  maaa  for  Spike  at  9:80  ajn. 
Wednesday  at  Holy  Name  Cathedral. 

And  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  crowd 
that  poured  Into  that  funeral  home  at  Erie 
and  Wabash  Tuesday  night,  it's  going  to  be 
a  very  big  funeral. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  20,  1971] 

'Si>ULE'  McAdams  Found  Dxao  ix  Horn. 

FVank  J.  (Spike)  Mr.Ariams,  Jr..  M.  a 
lawyer  and  one-tLme  activist  in  DenvocratIc 
Party  politics,  was  found  dead  Sunday  in  bis 
room  in  tbe  Croydon  Hotel,  818  N.  Rush. 

The  coroner's  office  said  he  apparently  died 
of  natural  causes. 

Mr.  McAdams,  who  had  bis  law  oflloe  at 
100  N.  IiaSaUe.  fbrmerly  waa  an  asaiatant 
state's  attorney  and  special  aaalstant  VB. 
attorney  here. 

When  Mr.  McAdams  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  be  won  tbe  feath- 
erweight boxing  cbamplonshlp  at  tbe  uni- 
versity. Later  he  was  a  referee  for  the  nilnols 
Boxing  Commission. 

He  waa  a  nephew  of  the  late  XSA.  District 
Court  Judge  Philip  L.  Sullivan.  Mr.  McAdams 
was  gradnated  from  Notre  Dame  and  tbe 
Kent-Chicago  College  of  Law. 

■SKVKD   AT    LSTTX 

In  World  War  n.  Mr.  McAdams  waa  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Navy,  eommandlng  an  invasion 
ship  at  the  Leyte  landing  In  the  Philippines. 
His  right  arm  was  shattered  by  shrapnel  and 
in  1959  was  amputated  at  the  elbow. 

In  1946,  he  resigned  as  a  special  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  to  run  for  coiigieeaii'isi'i-at- 
large  here  and  to  serve  as  managHr  at  Paal 
H.  Douglas's  campaign  for  UjB.  senator.  Mr. 
McAdama  was  defeated  la  the  primary,  but 
Douglas  won. 

IProBi  tbe  Chicago  THbune.  Sept.  30,  1971] 
ATToamT  McAbamb  Daan  at  M 
Prank  J.  (Spike]  McAidama.  a  breeay.  fast- 
talking  Chicago  criminal  lawyer  and  onetime 
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boxer,  died  yesterday  in  his  hotel  room  on 
the  Near  North  Bide. 

Mr.  McAdama,  M.  was  proud  of  his  days 
in  the  fight  game,  and  his  crooked  nose  was 
a  reminder  of  the  260  amateur  and  prafea- 
slonal  matchea  he  fotigbt  during  bis  youth. 

His  fight  manager  billed  him  as  "Tbe  Kid 
from  Kokomo."  but  It  la  doubtful  the  color- 
ful featherweight  fighter  ever  set  foot  in  the 
Indiana  city.  He  was  bom  m  Chicago. 

WrrB    STATE'S    ATTOaVXT 

When  he  settled  down,  Mr.  McAdams  be- 
came an  assistant  Cook  Coimty  State's  at- 
torney and  later  a  special  assistant  United 
States  attorney  representing  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Tbe  wiry,  short  lawyer  was  a  familiar  figiire 
around  Ol^  Hall.  He  lost  most  of  his  right 
arm  during  the  World  War  n  invasion  of 
the  Philippines  at  Leyte,  but  the  handicap 
never  i^>peared  to  bother  him. 

A  Democrat,  he  was  a  protege  of  Paul 
Douglaa,  the  former  nilnola  senator,  but 
wben  he  ran  for  congreesman-at-large,  state 
senator  and  sheriff  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  not  even  the  htip  of  Douglas  could 
give  him  victory. 

[Prcm  the  Chicago  Today,  Sept.  20,  1971] 

"Spikx"  McAdams,  Dsm  Attosnst,  Povkd 

Dbad 

Services  for  Frank  J.  [Spike]  McAdams, 
64,  a  criminal  lawyer  who  waa  at  one  time 
active  In  Democratic  party  poUtlcs,  were  be- 
ing arranged  today  by  Jc^n  Carroll  Sons 
Funeral  Hotne,  28  S.  Erie  St. 

McAdams,  a  World  War  n  naval  hero,  was 
found  dead  yeeterday  of  natiu-al  causae  in  the 
Croydon  Hotel,  616  N.  Rush  St.,  where  he 
Uved.  He  bad  office  at  100  N.  La  Salle  St. 

A  breeay,  peraonable  lawyer,  McAdams  once 
waa  an  assistant  Cook  County  state's  attorney 
and  a  q>eolal  assistant  United  Statea  attorney 
repreaentlng  the  Army  Corpa  of  Bnglneen. 

Over  the  years,  be  was  unsucoessful  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  flrrt  as  a  oandldate-at-large 
for  Congreaa  In  1942  and  then  later  tat  sUte 
senator  and  Oo(A  County  sheriff. 

McAdams  waa  a  nephew  of  the  late  United 
SUtea  Circuit  Oourt  Judge  PhUlp  L.  Sullivan 
and  was  considered  a  protege  of  Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  once  serving  as  hla  manager  during 
the  latter's  oampalgn  for  tbe  United  Statee 
Senate. 

Bom  and  raised  on  the  South  Side.  Mc- 
Adams attended  Culver  Military  Academy  and 
tbe  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  be  was 
an  outstanding  athlete  and  featherwel^t 
boxing  champion  for  four  years.  He  fought 
more  than  380  amateur  and  professional 
matches  during  his  youth. 

After  leaving  Notre  Dame,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Kent  College  cC  Law  In  19S4  and 
later  received  a  master's  degree  from  tlie 
same  college  In  1937. 

During  World  War  n.  he  waa  a  Ueutenant 
commander  In  tbe  Navy  and  waa  severely 
wounded  during  the  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pines at  Leyte. 

A  shell  struck  the  deck  of  McAdams'  Ship, 
killing  aeven  other  officers  standing  with  »<tm. 
HU  right  arm  waa  ahattered  by  shrapnel  and 
m  1959  was  amputated  at  the  elbow.  He  re- 
ceived a  Purple  Heart  for  the  wound. 

McAdams  Is  survived  by  the  widow,  Irene; 
three  daughtera,  Joan  Ann.  Molly  and  Pa- 
tricia; and  four  sons,  InclwUng  Frank  J.  ni, 
Miohael  and  Brian. 

I  Prom   the   Chicago   DaUy   News,   Sept.   >0, 

1971] 

McAbams  Rnxs  Bjono  AaaAMa^ 

Services  are  being  arranged  for  Frank  3. 
(Spike)  Mr  Adams.  64,  a  former  assistant 
aute's  attorney  and  q>eclal  assistant  \JB.  at- 
torney  here. 

Mr.  McAdams  was  found  dead  Sunday  In 
hla  room  at  the  Croydon  Hotel,  616  M.  BcMi. 
The  ooronern  oOloe  listed  his  death  as  due 
tc  natural  oauaaa. 


Mr.  MoAdams  had  law  offloss  at  100  H. 
LaSaUe.  He  had  been  active  in  Democratic 
politics. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Motre 
Dame  and  the  Chicago  Kent  College  of  Iaw, 
Mr.  McAdams  was  a  champion  boxer  while  In 
college.  He  later  sorved  as  a  referee  for  the 
Illinois  Boxing  Commission. 


GEN.  LKWIS  BURWELL  PULLER, 
1898-1971 

(Mr.  COUOHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  eztraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  stand  in  the  well 
of  this  House  to  note  the  death  last 
night  of  Qea.  Lewis  Burwell  Puller,  UJB. 
Marine  Corps. 

To  marines  everywhere,  "Chesty" 
Puller  was  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  He 
was  a  marine's  marine,  a  man's  man,  an 
American's  American,  and  a  true  Amer- 
ican hero  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Oeneral  Puller 
during  my  tour  of  active  duty  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Perhaps  no  single  event  had 
more  influence  on  my  life  than  my  asso- 
ciation with  this  great  man  and  his 
family. 

Chesty  Puller  wore  five  Navy  Crosses 
on  his  tunic  for  valor  In  battle  serving 
his  countrymen.  He  wore  a  total  of  56 
decorations  for  bravery  in  l>attle. 

He  served  his  coimtir  in  two  World 
Wars,  in  Haiti,  in  Nicaragua,  and  in  Ko- 
rea. He  Tolunteered  for  service  In  Viet- 
nam as  well. 

Marine  Corps  records  and  historians 
win  chronicle  the  feats  of  this  gallant 
man.  Marines  everywhere  will  pass  down 
legendary  stories.  I  would  like  to  recall 
the  personal  side  of  Oen.  Lewis  Burwell 
Puller. 

Oeneral  Puller  was,  first  and  foremost, 
a  professional — that  was  his  career.  He 
did  not  believe  in  war,  but  did  believe 
that  when  called  upon  to  fli^t,  Amer- 
ica must  have  the  toughest,  best  trained, 
finest  tnx^ps  anywhere. 

He  was  also  a  student — particularly  of 
history  and  especially  of  military  history. 
He  was  one  of  the  best-read  men  I  have 
ever  known. 

Oeneral  Puller  eschewed  the  compli- 
cated modem  deflnittotu  of  the  purpose 
of  military  training  and  preferred  the 
simple  three  wonls:  wacottu  In  battle. 
He  wtmted  to  keep  a  Jeep  simple  enough 
so  any  American  farm  boy  could  repair 
it. 

He  carried  into  battle  a  well-worn  copy 
of  Caesar's  Oaelic  Wars. 

Chesty  Puller's  courage  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  battlefltid.  He  was  perhs^M 
the  onl^  man  I  have  ever  known  who 
could  look  at  his  face  in  the  mirror  In 
the  morning  and  say:  Not  only  have  you 
never  said  something  you  did  not  believe 
in,  but  you  have  never  even  kei>t  quiet 
when  something  you  did  not  b^eve  in 
was  going  on. 

Tet,  beneath  the  rough  exterior  was  a 
completely  chivalrous,  thoughtful  and 
almoet  gentle  husband,  father,  and  com- 
manding officer.  Deeply  r^gious,  he  was 
a  patient,  tireless  teacher  to  his  children. 


ProfesslooaUy.  his  first  concern  was  al- 
ways for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  partic- 
ularly the  young  men  under  his  oam- 
mand. 

The  entire  Puller  family  stands  among 
the  first  families  in  service  to  America. 
His  wife.  Virginia  Montague  Evans  Pul- 
ler, served  as  truly  as  he  did.  His  younger 
brother  was  killed  in  actltm  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  n.  Both  of  his  daugh- 
ters are  married  to  Marines  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam. 

His  only  son  lost  both  legs  and  parts  of 
both  hands  in  that  conflict.  How  much 
can  any  family  give  to  their  country? 

Finally,  Lewis  Burwell  Puller  had  an 
intense  and  al^dlng  belief  in  tbe  yoimg 
people  of  America.  He  believed  they  were 
the  finest  in  the  world  and  could  rise 
to  any  occasion.  And  because  he  believed 
in  the  young  i>eople,  he  was — and  will 
always  be — an  inspiration  to  them  and  to 
all  Americans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dasrs  in  which  to 
extend  th^r  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  Oen.  Lewis  B.  "Chesty"  Puller. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teimwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTE  PRAISES  AGRICULTURE  DE- 
PARTMENT MOVE  TO  REDUCE 
EVASIONS  OF  FARM  SUBSIDY 
CEILINO 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  G^^ealEer,  Just  last 
Thursday,  October  7,  1971.  Ainleulture 
Secretary  Clifford  M.  Hardin  published 
In  the  Federal  Register— page  19505 — 
some  Important  proposed  modiflcatlons 
in  the  regolatloos  goTemlng  farm  sub- 
sidy payment  llmltatlans  for  tiie  1972 
crop  year.  While  it  is  too  eaiiy  to  tell  Just 
how  effective  they  will  be,  even  a  pre- 
liminary ezamlnatloii  rereab  that  they 
represent  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  uTieting  regulatJons.  I  commend  the 
Secretary  for  taking  these  important,  if 
long  overdue,  steps. 

Included  in  the  corrective  action  taken 
are  steps  to  assure  that  partnership 
agreements  are  truly  genuine  business 
transactions,  and  stricter  controls  on  so- 
called  custom  farming  which  has  been 
an  especially  popular  method  of  evasion. 

On  se^eaal  occasions  in  recent  months 
I  protested^  the  Secretary  that  his  1971 
regulations  were  largely  ineffective,  and 
I  was  shocked  at  the  news  reports  of  legal 
evasions  of  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The 
knoiriedge  of  their  Inadequacy  and  the 
resulting  fact  that  lltie  savings  were  pro- 
jected from  the  present  $55,000  ceiling 
was  a  majM"  reason  for  the  success  of  my 
amendment  to  reduce  the  individual 
IHtxluc^'  ceiling  to  $30,000  per  crop 
which  passed  the  House  on  June  23. 1971. 
While  the  Senate  regrettably  failed  to  go 
along  with  the  Hoose  amendment,  I 
think  all  of  us  who  wappariieA  this  reform 
can  take  some  credit  for  these  improve- 
ments. 
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iB  xoy  earlier 
SeentMT  H«n1>i 
pcintad  tlMt  hl8 
make  an  extensive  study  of  tbeae 
methods  In  «r«er  to  taforB  MmV  az»d 
theOoBgress. 

FaUlBc  t*  cet  A  wttafaetMy  laponae 
from  aeerataiy  HAnlla.  I  aaked  the  Ood- 
erml  AceouafelBc  QOee  to  ■aderteke  a 
eampeehenilve  atutfr-  The  GMO  is  vaw 
mafclng  enek  a  etudy.  and  expects  to 
c(nnplete  an  initial  draft  at  its  report  by 
the  end  a<tiw  year. 

No  dDi*t  theas  tiiaiwes  fei  tte  regula- 
tions are  In  part  a  remaoee  to  the  QAO 
study.  Ai  the  eamnt  stwHes  are  oon- 
ttnned.  addtttanal  amendaMnts  to  the 
ealattiiK  nsalatkau  ao  doitf>t  will  be 
foond  desirable.  • 

Z  aas  dad  to  note  that  Seoetary 
Hardin  has  proaised  that  "ftottasr 
■mwrtnwits  to  ttac  remlatianB  may  be 
proposed  In  the  light  of  thoae  atadles." 

A  copy  of  tbe  proposed  amended  regu- 
latloos  follow  : 
I  Department    of    Agriculture.    AgrlcultunJ 

•tSblUasttoa    sad    OonwisUiMt    aorrtoe, 

j:  Pat 
1073 


ilM  Depart- 
to 


Xt  Is  pro- 

.  t»  waamat  Xbm  nam  to  m^iSi  ttia*.  Cor 

mnj  indlTiduja  (or  otbar  entity)  tbaS  mmom 

by 


Motloe  Is  iMrsby  gl^wB 
■Mnt  of  aorteuUun 
MTMTHlmwnt  to  tb«  ragulftti 
payment  UmltaUoM  (8S  PJL  isass) 
with  req>ect  to  the  1973  crop  year. 

Intereated  peraons  are  Invited  to  aubmlt 
wittteo  commenti.  wjogMUoin.  or  oajeotione 

rweor.  Oomasdt^  StaMllzsMen  StTMon, 
Agricultural  StablUeatlon  and  OisiswisHim 
Semoe,  Washington.  D.C.  20350.  In  oader  to 


■hoiild  1>e  saborttawl  wtthta  as  flsfs  after 
date  «f  puMlesMoa  «tf  tMs  notiee  la  the 
VMacal  BegMsr.  All  wrlttea  evhmlMtons 
made  pwrraant  to  tkls  noUoe  will  ke  maO* 
avallaiae  for  puhUc  W-pn^lon  in  the  oiBoe 
of  the  XMraetor  at  the  abore  sddiew  during 
ragvlar  bndniw  iKNas  (7  Ont  lJ7(b>). 

ntiMIlM  mm  euiiiUy  wpSm  wj  oaacemlnc 
laia  ^pUeatlon  at  tha  paymMit  Umttiitler  ta 
1971.  Partfaw  ■laeMiiMiiu  to  the  sngiiliitkiM 
may  be  pfopesed  la  the  Ught  of  thoae  etudlea. 
The  peopaeed  eMetiflment  U  laaotd  pur- 
•uaat  to  tttla  I  of  the  Agrlcultujal  Act  of  1870 
(7  VA.O.  1S07)  to  provide  mlaoeUaneous 
changes  In  tSie  regulations  as  foDovs: 

1.  Poi'tnei  >a<pt.  Section  796.6  of  the  regu- 
latteaa  provldee  tlnrt  eaA  member  of  a  part- 
nmblp  or  other  joint  operaUan  itMB  b«  t«- 
gaaiOaa  as  a  wpaiate  p«raan  for  payment 
lUaltBtliei  puiprii.  xn  ordar  t«  aetablish 
«aaS  a  pertnueam  or  other  Joins  Twatwe  to 
aa  oogohig  and  vlahle  opaeatlaa,  wamhnts 
hsTS  beea  laniiirort  to  furnish  aatls£M>t<vy 
erldeaoe  that  thay  ta*  aotlvely  ai^aged  in  the 
farming  operation  and  that  their  oontzlhu- 
tloos  to  the  }otnt  operation  sra  ocmmen- 
snrate  with  their  eialmed  Aares  of  tlM  -pro- 
eeeOa.  ludlvaiaal  ooaSrthutlone  aaaaOy  eon- 
ttat  of  lead,  lahnr.  Tnawagewsnt.  eqmpaaent. 
or  eapUaL  A  capital  eontnbattot  aaay  be  a 
direct  out-of^pookat  laput «(  a  ■p*^***^  sum 
or  an  amount  bono  wad  by  the  Indlridwal. 

we  propoee  to  elarlfy  thli  rule.  W1m»  aa 
indlTldusl'a  contribution  consists  princi- 
pally of  oapttal.  we  propose  to  re^pdre  that 
■uch  eiqrttal  be  funxlabed  dlreelly  toy  that 
indlTldaaL  If  the  atcmey  is  berrowed.  it  most 
be  aeqatoed  by  the  todtetdaal  with  no  gimr- 
■nt«B  «  eorigDaSaeae  by  etiMr  partners  or 
memkecs  og  «»  hdaS  opemttons. 

a.  Oorpoesttsas.  AsettoB  l»i.7  U  the  r«. 
"^T**-vrm  prmhlm  **— t  a  tnineatfc^  mar  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  parson  from  Its  stoek- 


}»iBt  opwalton  «r  a  loaa  gvarantsed  bythe 
joint  operation  or  any  «C  Ms  otbw 


1.7  Is  verlsed  to  read  as  fol- 


lA  11a 

to  the  stockholdar  tor  paepeeas  at  _ 
the  payment  limitation.  Tbe  rule  providing 
that  a  oorpocatlon  and  Its  majority  itock- 
holdar  AM  one  pwmi  would  be  dalfrtsd  since 
It  would  no  longsr  be  iiimswi  j. 

Tbe  foUowlng  exampto  llliistrates  how  the 
propoeed  rale  wouM  be  applied.  Piodaeer  A 
owns  7S  peeoent  of  tbe  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  oozporaUon  AB  and  pro- 
ducer B  owns  the  remstnlqg  25  percent.  Tbe 
corporation  eainu  a  unuputod  program  pay- 
meat  o(  seo/OOS  wUea  aawc  be  mdueed  to 
•M.oee  beeauae  eC  tbe  **-'**-**r-  Pm  rata 
eamlav  astilbateble  to  tte  peoduean  are. 
lor  A,  7a  pereaaS  at  ftOOS  or  041,960  a*"* 
for  B,  35  percent  of  $55,000  or  S1S.750.' Fso- 
ducer  A  has  a  separate  fanning  Intereat  and 
earns  a  oompcted  payment  nnder  the  same 
program  erf  tlO.eOO.  In  epplylng  tbe  Hmlta- 
tloa  to  piadwaer  A,  tale  yra  rata  ahai«  at  pay- 
iMots  ta  the  ompteaUaa  would  be  added 
to  his  ether  earsdags  wader  the  progxam. 
Thus  541.250  would  be  added  to  lao.Oeo  for 
a  total  ef  561.250^  which  aoold  be  mdueed 
to  555.000  imdar  the  proposed  rule.  Likewise. 
If  producer  B  had  separate  farming  Inter- 
eats  and  earned  a  eeoqnited  paymen*  under 
the  lame  ivogiam  of  fSOjOOO,  his  pro  raU 
Shan  of  the  eeipoiatlen  pafmsot  would  bs 
added  to  Ids  sepanta  —■»'«" gi  for  iimiii— 
of  applying  the  IlmlUUon.  Thus,  SlS,7Se 
added  to  050,000  would  be  508,750.  which 
would  be  mdueed  to  556.000  imdsr  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

3.  C/isnpu  ia  farming  operations.  Bectlcn 
796.13  at  the  reculattons  veoognlaM  ebantes 
la    farming   epeiattODs.    Inftwamtkaml   ma- 


laterpratatlaaa  mlattDg  to 

tatlon   published  In  the 

(35  PJB.  16550)  provide  that  such  ehai«es 
can  be  reoogalzed  only  If  they  are  boos 
fide  and  rahetantlve. 

We  propose  to  eiaiUy  the  legulattMis  by 
<1)  staAtng  speeUleally  that  any  change  tn 
fannciig  operatloas  under  f  795.18  mwt  be 
b<$na  nde  and  subetanUve  and  (3)  listing 
wrewiplai  at  the  klmls  of  ntaii^ii  that  would 
not  be  oonsldered  as  suketantlve. 

4.  Caitom  /armiitg.  Section  795.15  con- 
tains ruiM  far  applying  the  "'"'*Mt'm  wham 
custom  farming  is  Involved.  The  general  mle 
is  that  the  person  performing  the  custom 
farming  must  have  no  inteiest  ta  the  farm  or 
In  the  enp  la  erOtr  to  be  mgarded  es  a  sep- 
arate pat  sua  ftam  the  ptodwats  on  tlm  famt. 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  rule  be  stten^theaed 
by  providing  that  the  i>erson  peifQcmlag  the 
custom  farming  must  Ukewlas  have  no  In- 
terest In  the  anotments  on  tShe  farm. 

Tt  is  proposed  that  the  smendment  to  the 
regulatloae  would  read  ee  foUews: 

1.  flecttan  705.8  Is  a^aended  by  adding  tbe 
foUowlag  at  tbe  end  theiaof : 

I  700.O    IkKltleB  or  odher  Joint  operattoas 

not  considered  as  a  person. 
*  *  Ne«attta8tsadli«  the  ft««aoU«.  each 
individual  or  other  legal  entity  who  ahaies 
In  the  proceeds  derived  Cram  fsrmlag  by 
■uch  Joint  operatloB  shall  not  be  considered 
as  a  eepanrte  peraon  unless  the  Individual 
or  other  legal  entity  Is  actively  engaged  tn 
the  farattag  opemtlons  of  Itie  partaenMp  or 
other  Jelat  eperstlan.  Aa  InillTldnal  er  attme 
legal  enttty  ahaU  be  nwirtdmad  as  aoUvaty 
engaged  In  tbe  farailag  operattoa  only  U  im 
oontrlhutleo  to  the  joint  operattim  Is  eom- 
mensurate  with  its  ehsre  In  tbs  proceeds 
derived  from  farming  by  such  Joint  opera- 
tton.  If  the  eontrtbntlon  eonalsts  principally 
s(  sapltal,  sneh  eapttal  mast  have  been  eon- 
tnhated  dtreeuy  to  the  Jotat  epamtlen  by 
the  ladlvidual  or  other  legal  entity  aitf  not 
aoqulred  as  a  result  of  a  loaa  mads  to  the 


I  T98.7    Corporations  and  Stockholders. 

A  cocporaflon  (tndudlag  a  nmltad  part- 
nenhlp)  shall  be  considered  as  one  person, 
and  an  individual  stodOioider  of  the  cor- 
poratlan  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  per- 
son to  tbe  estent  that  such  stockholder  Is 
m  lbs  pmdnatli  eC  tlw  ocap  m  a 
preduev  end  otterwlee  mseti  the 
eC  I  Wi  J.  aaetpt  that  when  a 
wae  more  than  a  lO-peeeeat 
■hare  of  tbe  value  of  the  outsfeaiMUng  eInrS 
at  the  fwrprratlan  <lndladlaoc  tlw  stock 
•wned  by  tba  iBdlvtdxadlB  spouse  and  i 
ebUdiaa),  the  staekhalder's  pro  rata 
at  pcagram  paiiiisiiie  ta  **«»  iiwipi'w 
shall  also  be  attrlbnted  to  the 
for  purrosws  sf  spptytng  the  Umttatloa.  A 
atockhniawM  pro  raSa  ihem  of  the  pumies 
to  a  enipnra«fcm  abaU  be  Snteiisinsd  by 
aBBlllplflog  hie  paxsantags  abare  o(  the  valae 
at  tfas  ootstaadlBg  stoek  <tiwlaSlng  tlw 
stock  owned  by  the  Indlvldoal^  spooss  and 
minor  children)  by  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment to  tha  eocporatlan.  Whem  the  easM 
two  or  mose  ladhrldaaU  er  other  legal  en- 
titles own  more  thsa  50  percent  of  tbe  value 
of  the  outstanding  stock  in  aacb  of  two  or 
mors  ooiporatlons.  aU  such  oorporatlcns  Shall 
be  ccmsldarad  ss  one  pereon. 

3.  Seotloa  79B.1I  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 
I  79005  Cbaages    In   f  aawilng   operattona 

■  •  •  Any  ehangw  la  ihrmlag  eperattane 
under  this  aectlon  mast  be  bona  flde  aad 
substanttv*. 

(a)  A  suiMtanttes  change  inoladm.  for 
a  ehswge  from  a  caeh  lease  to  a 
»  er  vlee  verm.  ladiicSlen  la  the 
of  the  awm  by  aala  or  lease,  laeesase 
la  the  atas  at  ths  fluaa  by  parch  est  or 
radactlQB  In  oottan  iilliiiiiMsil  by  sale 
ae  tn  cotton  allotment  by 
purchase  or  learn,  aad  dlasolutloa  at  an 
aatity  such  ae  a  cocpocatton  or  partaanhlp. 
<b)  ibumplee  of  the  types  of  fhengm  that 
would  not  he  noneldernd  ea  eubetaattve  are 
the  feUowiag: 

"MaampU  i.  A  eocporatlan  is  ownsd  squai< 
ly  by  four  shareholderB.  The  corporation 
owns  taad,  buUdlaga.  and  equ^aaeat  end 
la  the  prior  year  OMTled  out 
Uena.  Olime  of  the  i 
fcndng  a  partaeBsblp  whloh 
they  wvidd  own  eqaaUy.  Ike 
would  cMh  lai 
tbe  corporation  with 
tog  the  thiae  partntr 
mte  pemooB  for  puipasw  of  applying  tbe 
p^ment  lUaltatloB  ondtr  the  peovlelona  at 
i  795.6  of  the  regulations. 

"Tbe  formation  of  snoh  a  yartneiahip  end 
the  leasing  of  land  horn  a  eorporatlan  la 
which  they  hcdd  a  major  Intereet  would  aot 
constitute  a  substantive  ai^  bona  iilt 
Changs  In  operatlona.  Thspefore.  the  cor- 
poration aiMl  the  partners  would  be  limited 
to  a  slngls  payment  Umltatlon. 

"Casmple  i.  Thsee  Individuals  each  have 
Individual  farming  operatloas  whldt.  U 
continued  unchanged,  would  pesaUt  them 
to  have  a  total  of  three  payment  Uaaltatlsna. 
"The  three  Individuals  peoposs  foamlag  a 
corporation  Which  they  would  own  equaUy. 
Tbe  corporation  would  then  cash  lease  a 
pm^lon  of  the  farmland  owned  and  previ- 
ously operated  by  the  Individuals  with  the 
objective  of  having  the  corporation  con- 
sidered aa  a  separate  person  for  pmposes 
at  apptylQg  ths  paymeat  limttatloa  tmder 
the  peovlslons  of  I  795.7  of  tbs 
lbs  fermatlon  of  such  a 
tbe  leasing  of  land  from  the' 
would  nat  cenetttate  a  eabstantlva  aad  bona 
ehange   m 

Chai 
be  limited  to  three  payment 
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4.  Section  796.15  la  revised  to  read  as 

follows: 

i  795.15  Custom  farming. 

(s)  Oustom  ftkrmlng  Is  ths  perfOrmsaoe 
of  services  on  a  farm  such  ae  land  prepara- 
tion, seeding,  cultivating,  applying  paetloldea, 
and  harvesting  for  hire  with  remuneration 
on  a  unit  of  work  basis.  A  person  perfonnlng 
custom  farming  shall  be  considered  as  being 
separate  from  the  person  for  whom  the  cus- 
tom farming  Is  performed  only  if:  (1)  The 
compensation  for  ths  cusUun  farming  service 
Is  paid  at  a  unit  of  work  rate  customary  In 
the  area  and  Is  In  no  way  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  the  crop  produced,  and  (3) 
the  person  performing  the  custom  farming 
(and  any  other  entity  In  which  such  person 
has  more  than  a  30-peroent  Interest)  has  no 
Interest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  (1)  In  the 
crop  on  the  farm  by  taking  any  risk  In 
tbe  production  of  the  crop,  sharing  In  tbe 
proceeds  of  the  crop,  granting  or  guarantee- 
ing the  Onanolng  of  the  crop,  (11)  In  tbe 
allotment  on  the  farm,  or  (111)  In  the  farm 
as  landowner,  landlord,  mortgageholder, 
trustee.  Ilenholder.  guarantor,  agent,  man- 
ager, tenant,  sharecropper  or  any  other  simi- 
lar capacity. 

(b)  A  person  having  more  than  a  20  per- 
cent Intereet  In  any  legal  enuty  performing 
custom  farming  shall  be  considered  as  be- 
ing separate  froin  the  person  from  whom  the 
custom  farming  ia  performed  only  If:  (1) 
The  oompensation  for  the  custom  farming 
service  is  paid  at  a  unit  of  work  rate  cus- 
tomary in  the  area  and  Is  in  no  way  depend- 
ent cm  the  amount  of  the  crop  iMY>duced,  and 
(2)  the  person  having  such  Intereet  in  the 
legal  entity  performing  the  custom  farming 
has  no  Intereat,  directly  or  Indirectly,  (1)  in 
the  crop  on  the  farm  by  taking  any  risk  In 
the  production  of  the  crop,  sharing  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop,  granting  or  guarantee- 
ing the  financing  of  tbe  crop,  (11)  in  the 
allotment  on  the  farm  or  (ill)  in  the  farm  as 
landowner,  landlord,  mortgageholder,  trustee, 
Uenholder,  guarantor,  agent,  manager,  ten- 
ant, sharecropper,  or  in  any  other  similar 
capacity. 

Signed  at  Washington,  DC,  on  October  1, 
1971. 

Clo-fobo  M.  Hasoin, 

Secretory. 


ANTI-FORCED-SCHOOL-BUSING 
AMENDMENT  GAINS  SUPPORT 

<Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virgina  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpesJter,  an  article  in  "Human  Events" 
for  October  9,  1971,  reports  that  the  con- 
troversy over  forced  school  busing  "con- 
tinues to  grow  as  parents  of  all  races  are 
becoming  increasingly  angry  over  the 
amount  of  time  their  children  must 
spend  riding  to  and  from  schools  outside 
their  neighborhoods."  This  Is  only  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  there  Is  nation- 
wide parental  opposition  to  the  forced 
busing  of  children  out  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods for  the  purpose,  not  of  improving 
their  educational  oin^ortunities,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  so- 
called  "racial  balance"  in  schools. 

The  article  In  "Human  Events"  points 
out  that  the  antl-forced-school-buslng 
constitutional  amendment  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  620,  of  which  I 
am  one  of  the  sponsors,  Is  gaining  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  as  well  as  In  the 
House.  The  article  also  seta  forth  some 
other  important  conaideratlona  relating 


to  the  forced-school-busing  issue.  Por 
these  reasons  I  Insert  the  text  of  the 
article  In  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point: 
AKTi-Busnfa   Avxiroiaarr   Oaxms   Oonosis- 

BiOMAi.  SupposT  [Faoif  HinuH  Evxmtb,  Oct. 

9,  1971,  ruu.  TEXT,  kicpkasis  audkb] 

While  most  of  the  nation's  schools  have 
been  In  session  for  more  than  a  month,  the 
controversy  over  forced  busing  continues  to 
grow  as  parents  of  all  races  are  becoming 
increasingly  angry  ovw  the  amount  of  time 
their  children  must  spend  riding  to  and 
from  schools  outside  their  neighborhoods. 

More  than  30  proposals  tat  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  ban  forced  busing  merely  on 
racial  grounds  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  alone.  Similar  legislation  Is  pending 
In  the  Senate. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment, the  powerful,  portslde  <^atrman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Bep.  Eman- 
uel Cellar  (D.-N.T.) ,  Is  sitting  on  these  House 
resolutions.  The  83-year-old  eolon  has  re- 
fused to  schedule  hearmgs  on  any  of  theee 
proposals  for  a  cbax^ge  In  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

"A  number  of  people  are  frankly  disgusted 
with  the  refusal  of  the  chairman  to  hold 
hearings,"  said  Rep.  Fletcher  Thompson  (R.- 
Oa.) .  "but  he  seems  determined  not  to  act." 

Heartened  by  the  Mucceasful  move  l*st 
Tnonth  tehen  218  conffresamen  signed  a  dia- 
chvge  petition  to  drag  the  prayer  amend- 
ment from  Celler'a  clutchet  after  Meven  fears 
of  intransigence  (see  Human  Events,  Oct.  2, 
1971,  page  5),  opponents  of  forced  IruMng 
have  banded  together  <n  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  by  iJcp.  Nor- 
man Lent  (R.-N.Y.)  and  will  attempt  an- 
other end  run  to  counter  Celler's  »fubbom- 
ness. 

About  60  House  members  of  both  parties 
have  decided  to  throw  their  collective  weight 
behind  Lent's  HJ.  Res.  630,  which  reads: 
"No  public  student  shall,  because  of  his  race, 
creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school."  This  suggested 
constitutional  amendment  Is  virtually  tbe 
same  as  the  Senate  version  introduced  by 
Sen.  Bill  Brock  (B.-Tenn.). 

In  Introducing  the  House  proposal,  Lent, 
the  freshman  congressman  who  last  year 
unseated  Rep.  AUard  Lowensteln,  the  Dem- 
ocratic anti-war  activist  and  organizer  of 
the  "duDip  LBJ"  drive,  said:  "I  believe  tbe 
best  interests  of  parents,  children  and  the 
community  are  served  by  nelghb<»-bood 
school  systems  that  assign  children  to  tbe 
schools  nearest  their  homes,  without  regard 
to  race,  color  or  other  dlsUngulshing  char- 
acteristics. Neighborhood  school  systems  re- 
lieve communities  already  hard-pressed  to 
meet  their  financial  needs  from  the  consid- 
erable additional  expense  of  massive  busing 
programs." 

"The  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
culturally  deprived  youngster,"  concluded 
the  40-y6ar-old  former  New  York  state  sen- 
ator, who  authored  that  state's  anti-busing 
law,  "lies  in  improving  teaching  techniques, 
exp«mding  pre-kindergarten  programs  and 
enriching  remedial  programs  In  reading  and 
other  basic  skills.  We  should  not  divert  our 
resources  and  talents  from  these  goals  to 
massive  cross-busing  programs  which  divert 
necessary  funds  from  the  true  educational 
objective." 

House  fanponents  of  the  XiSnt  amendment, 
taking  into  consideration  the  reluctance  of 
their  colleagues  to  force  Celler  to  surrender 
a  second  bill  in  less  than  a  month  by  way 
of  a  discharge  i>etltlon,  have  decided  on  a 
comjillcated  prxxiess  to  accomplish  the  same 
results. 

Bather  than  file  a  discbarge  order  to  re- 
move the  Lent  propoeal  from  Oeller^  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Rep,  Tom  Steed  (D.-Okla.) 
has  requested  a  decision  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  that   the   measure   be   yanked    from 


the  Judiciary  and  tw  broogM  to  the  floor 
for  three  hours  of  debate. 

Due  to  congressional  protocol.  Rep.  'Wil- 
liam Oolmer  (D.-mm.) ,  who  reportedly  fav- 
ors the  amendbMot,  has  Indteated  he  will 
rule  against  su^  a  move.  Steed  win  then 
file  his  discharge  petition  against  the  Rules 
Oonunlttee,  rather  than  the  JudMary  . 

Insiders  note  this  tactic  Is  aimed  lem  at 
saving  face  for  Oeller  than  at  eneotoaglng 
those  oongreesmen,  who  might  not  wlah  to 
embarrass  the  elderly  chairman,  to  sign  the 
petition  without  qualms.  "The  effect  is  the 
same,"  said  one  oongresBkmal  staffer,  "but 
the  procedure  Is  less  painful  to  administer." 
AmendmeoA  supporters  are  quite  optimistic 
on  tbe  chances  for  success. 

The  reason  for  their  opttmiam  it  the  num- 
ber of  protests  mgminsi  farcad  basfny  that  are 
sroeeping  the  eoantrf,  eupparted  l^  parents 
of  all  races — including  ChiTtese-AmeriooPU  in 
San  rrmncisco  and  btach  parents  tn  ArUng- 
ton,  Fa.,  Hobson  dtp,  Ala.  {an  ail-blaek  com- 
munity) ,  and  several  other  areas. 

Recent  poUs  show  M  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's parents  oppose  forced  busing. 

In  the  Senate,  ^rttlefa  has  been  seething 
with  antl-buslng  proposals  of  its  own,  those 
senators  urging  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  end  forced  busing  are,  In 
m.any  cases,  strong  Nixon  supporters.  In  fact, 
Sen.  Brock,  whose  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  was  Introduced  last  June,  was 
one  of  tbe  earliest  endorsers  of  Nixon's  1068 
candidacy. 

Brock  and  fellow  Tenneseee  OOP  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  have  met  with  Administration 
officials,  including  Health,  Kducatlon.  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  Blcbardson,  Atty. 
Oen.  John  MitcheU,  Presidential  Assistant 
John  Ehrllchman  and  Presidential  Consult- 
ant Leonard  Oarment,  in  an  attenqrt  to  work 
out  sc»ne  sort  of  solution  to  tbe  massive  bus- 
ing problems  of  the  Voltuiteer  State,  but 
there  has  been  little  action  from  the  White 
House  despite  the  President's  strong  antl- 
buslng  statements  of  recent  months. 

The  amount  of  pressure  on  Congress  to  end 
massive  busing  was  indicated  last  week  when 
Senate  OOP  whip  Robert  Ortffln  (Mich.)  im- 
plied in  a  speech  that  he  might  support  the 
Brock  pn^xMal  if  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  courts  do  not  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  the  problems. 

Qrlffln  has  supported  every  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  come  tip  in  the  15  years  be  has 
served  in  Congress  and  just  two  weeks  ago 
voted  with  Senate  liberals  against  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  permit  the  importation  of 
Rbodeslan  chrome  ore. 

Political  observers  claim  Grlflln's  stepped- 
up  anti-busing  activities  could  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  Michigan  conservatives,  who  have 
been  threatening  to  oppose  the  Wolverine 
lawmaker  in  next  year's  senatorial  election 
with  a  third-party  candidate — former  Stat.e 
Sen.  Robert  J.  Huber,  head  of  Michigan's 
Conservative  party. 

In  addition  to  this,  Orlffln  is  reportedly 
hard-pressed  by  constituents'  complaints 
over  recent  school  desegregation  problems  in 
Pontiac,  where  10  school  buses  were  fire- 
bombed  by  vandals,  and  In  Detroit,  which 
last  week  was  the  scene  of  court  actions  in 
which  a  federal  district  Judge  ruled  the  state 
and  the  Detroit  school  system  guilty  of  de- 
liberately maintaining  segregated  schools. 
Judge  Stephen  Both  touched  off  a  storm  of 
oomplaints  by  finding  the  state's  officials 
guilty  for  withholding  busing  money  from 
Detroit,  thus  allegedly  prMnoting  segrega- 
tion. Tbe  decision  has  caused  a  furor  among 
Detroit  cltisens. 

In  a  Senate  speech  last  week,  Oriffin  called 
forced  busing  "counter-productive."  "It 
should  not  be  necessary,"  said  the  OOP 
leader,  "to  add  more  and  more  amendments 
to  the  OonsUtuUon  at  the  United  States. 
However,  I  hsve  no  doubt  that  Congress 
stands  ready  to  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  this  Issue  unless  the  Supreme 
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Oonrt  movM  nnub  tiomtt  to  the  i1«ira  of  % 
lart*  majority  of  tta«  AiiMdoftn  p«(^«,  bUok 
•ad  vnn*." 

Uk«  tta  BtoOM  ooiutt«part.  tlM  UparUMUi 
Brook  UBMndmcnt  la  ImtIiic  oommlttM  pial>- 
laois.  Hm  mMMura  U  eurrmtljr  In  tb*  Senat* 
Judloiary  OcmmlttM'B  Buboommlttae  on 
Constitutional  AxnandoMnta.  b«adMl  by 
Ubmrml  Blnsb  Bajb  (D.-Ind.). 

Pro  amwulmant  foroa*  ara  bopaful  tbat 
Incraaalng  publlo  damarula  for  an  end  to 
foroad  buatng  and  tba  urginga  of  Judiciary 
Cbalnnan  Obairman  Jamaa  Baatland  (D.- 
Xlaa.)  will  parauada  tba  Hooalar  aenator  to 
acbadula  baarlnga  aoon. 

eunoa  tba  no-bualng  amandment  was  pro- 
posed, more  tban  S.OOO  lettera  bave  poured 
Into  Brock's  oOtca  pnUslng  blm  for  introduc- 
ing tba  measure,  wblle  vlrtuaUy  no  mall  baa 
bean  reoalTed  by  tba  Teuneaaean  oppoalng 
tbe  raaolutlon. 

Tbua,  daaplta  attempta  by  sucb  aa  Cellar 
and  Bayb  to  block  antl-btialiig  proposals,  for 
tba  flrat  time  It  appears  likely  tbat — abould 
publlo  praaaura  on  lawmakara  continue  to 
motint— Congress  will  bave  tbe  opportunity 
to  ban  busing  in  a  manner  wblcb  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  could  not  clnrumvent. 


POOD  INSPECTION 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permiBslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment must  be  to  assure  that  the  food 
consumed  by  the  American  public  Is  pro- 
duced and  processed  in  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary manner.  The  emergencies  of  the 
last  few  months  and  the  testimony  of 
Commissioner  Edwards,  have  raised  se- 
rious doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
either  the  manpower  or  the  resources  to 
assure  sufficient  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer In  the  food  area. 

Events  of  the  last  few  months  are  most 
disturbing.  In  April  when  Commiseloner 
Edwards  made  his  request  for  appropria- 
tions, I  specifically  asked  him  whether 
the  PDA  needed  increased  funding  over 
and  above  the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  budget.  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards responded  that,  "I  think  that 
what  we  are  requesting  in  fiscal  year 
1972  is  about  what  we  are  capable  of 
really  responsibly  putting  into  opera- 
tion." Subsequent  events  have  led  me  to 
beUeve  that  the  Commissioner  was  tm- 
der  severe  and  unreasonable  restraint 
from  the  President  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  hearings 
serious  problems  began  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  President's  budget  request  as 
testified  to  by  the  Commissioner.  Mer- 
cury residues  were  found  in  tuna  and 
swordfl5h,  causing  FDA  to  charge  the 
flish  industry  with  "grossly  inadequate 
processing  to  assure  safety  from  food 
poisoning  and  disease."  Commissioner 
Edwards  in  response  to  this  emergency 
called  for  Increased  funding  and  man- 
power to  regulate  the  fish  Industry, 
stressing  that  "PDA  is  probably  the  most 
tinderflnanced  and  understaffed  agency 
in  the  Pederal  Oovemment  given  its  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Shortly  thereafter  botulism  was  foimd 


in  Bon  Vlvant  soup.  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards, thereupon  testlflad  before  the 
Public  Health  and  Envlnxunent  Sul^ 
oommittee  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Committee,  where  he  then  main^inart 
that  for  PDA  to  adequately  carry  out  Its 
re^wnsibllltles  In  the  food  area,  it  would 
need  somewhere  In  the  range  of  "five  to 
six  times"  what  it  presently  has  been  al- 
located. Under  further  questioning  Com- 
missioner Edwards  estimated  that  the 
amount  oi  money  required  to  pay  for 
increased  personnel  would  be  approxi- 
mately "$7B  to  986  million." 

If  this  was  not  bad  enough.  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  pointed  out  that  PDA  in 
meeting  Uieae  special  difficulties  was 
forced  to  drastically  curtail  regular  food 
inspections.  He  stated  that  because  of 
the  Bon  Vivant.  tima,  and  swordfish  cri- 
ses, PDA  would  be  unable  to  Inspect 
2,300  food  plants  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  inspected.  Therefore,  one-fifth 
of  PDA's  domestic  food  inspection  ac- 
tivity was  curtailed  by  these  unexpected 
emergencies. 

Purthermore,  Commissioner  Edwards 
stated  that  FDA  seriously  lagged  In  its 
ability  to  inspect  imported  food  products. 
Noting  that  FDA  carries  out  only  51,000 
inspections  a  year  of  Imported  foods,  he 
stressed  that  the  "minimum  figure"  he 
felt  would  be  adequate  in  this  area  would 
be  "75.000  to  100,000  Inspections  a  year." 

Unfortunately  at  this  critical  Juncture 
further  serious  problems  began  to  ac- 
cumulate. Two  ty(>e8  of  Campbell's  soups 
were  found  to  be  contaminated.  This 
necessitated  a  recall  of  over  53,280  cans 
of  soup — an  undertaking  further  taxing 
FDA's  overworked  manpower. 

Events  compounded  events.  FDA  found 
the  hazard  caused  by  the  contamination 
of  food  from  a  highly  toxic  industrial 
chemical — polychlorlnated  blphenyls, 
PCB's — even  more  vexing. 

PCB's  were  foimd  to  have  contami- 
nated 50,000  turkeys  in  Minnesota  and  to 
be  contaminating  a  number  of  goods 
packaged  in  recycled  paper.  In  fact,  as 
Congressman  Ryah  has  pointed  out.  over 
the  course  of  the  summer,  PCB  con- 
tamination has  been  foimd  in  "chickens, 
turkeys,  swine,  shell  eggs,  catfish  feed, 
broken  egg  products,  and  frozen  and 
poultry  products." 

Particularly  distressing  was  the  ad- 
mission by  PDA  that  "overall  guidelines" 
promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  had  placed  the  Agency 
in  an  extremely  tight  budgetary  posture 
in  light  of  the  critical  nature  of  FDA's 
functions. 

Clearly  the  record  of  these  last  0 
months  shows  that  an  extremely  serious 
situation  exists  in  the  regulation  of  the 
food  industry.  Such  a  potential  gap  in 
regulation  and  Inspection  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Only  a  shortsighted 
sense  of  priorities  would  allow  us  to  wait 
for  any  more  emergencies  before  we  take 
action. 

Commissioner  Edwards  has  now  finally 
and  forthrlghtly  agreed  that  PDA  is 
seriously  underfinanced  and  under* 
manned.  It  would  be  derelict  in  the  ex- 
treme if  the  administration  does  not 
back  him  up  by  coming  forward  with  a 


request  for  increased  funding  of  FDA. 
If  such  a  concrete  request  is  brought  for- 
ward by  the  President,  Congress  eaa  act 
to  protect  the  consuming  public.  Failure 
of  the  President  to  act,  in  my  <Y>inlon, 
would  not  only  be  shortsighted,  but  it 
would  be  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
dangers  pointed  out  by  the  press  and 
high-level  agency  personnel. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
I54PROVE8  QUALITY  OP  LIPE  IN 
RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mn.LXR)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  single,  most  important 
agency  the  Congress  has  created  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
There  is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told 
about  the  fine  work  being  done  by  FHA 
and  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  time  to  point  up  some  of  the 
meaningful  accomplishments  of  this 
agency  under  the  able  leadership  of  Ad- 
ministrator Jim  Smith. 

It  used  to  be  that  rural  communities 
were  showered  with  advice,  surveys,  and 
sympathy  in  their  problems  of  survival 
and  modernization. 

Although  numerous  programs  have 
been  in  effect,  it  has  been  in  the  last  2 
years  that  the  most  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  the  way  of  practical,  productive 
service  for  rural  America.  Many  other 
agencies  which  have  authority  to  help 
acquire  necessities  such  as  up-to-date 
housing  Eind  public  facilities  are  preoc- 
cupied with  demands  of  the  cities. 

We  have  a  report  from  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  on  the  work  of  his  agency 
the  pcwt  year  in  rural  Ohio.  This  report 
demonstrates  that  rural  needs  are  get- 
ting increasing  attentlrai  from  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

There  is  now  an  FHA  program  of 
housing  credit  in  rural  areas  comparable 
to  the  insured  loan  program  long  avail- 
able in  urban  areas. 

There  is  now  a  rural  community  fa- 
cilities program  that  concentrates  on  the 
need  of  smaller  towns,  farmers,  and  other 
people  who  live  In  rural  areas  for  safe 
and  reliable  water  service  and  modem 
sanitation  systems. 

The  agency  extending  this  service  to 
smaller  towns  and  country  areas  is  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  many  years,  its  programs  were  un- 
dernourished as  compared  with  the  needs 
of  nu-al  America,  where,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  bad  hoiislng  is  twice  as  prevalent 
as  in  the  cities,  and  over  60,000  new  or 
updated  community  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems still  are  needed. 

As  late  as  fiscal  year  196&-69,  the  best 
year  we  had  for  rural  FHA  housing  to 
that  date  in  the  State  of  Ohio  produced 
less  than  1,000  homes  with  loans  totaling 
only  about  $9.1  million  for  the  entire 
State. 
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However,  in  the  past  2  years.  Fanners 
Home  has  transformed  its  services  into 
something  subatantial  and  meaningful. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971  that  ended  last 
June,  its  bousing  credit  program  pro- 
duced 2,571  new  rural  homes  in  Ohio,  for 
a  total  of  $32  >^  million  in  FHA-insured 
loans. 

Our  10th  Congressional  District  of 
southeastern  <^iio  is  realizing  tremen- 
dous benefits  from  this  much-Improved 
rual  housing  program. 

We  are  perhaps  the  most  predomi- 
nantly rural  district  in  Ohio.  Most  of  our 
area  is  in  AppcJachla.  We  have  no  large 
cities.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
position  low  on  the  totem  pole  in  pro- 
grams largely  gobbled  up  by  the  cities. 

But  we  rank  first  among  Ohio  dis- 
tricts in  the  rural  FHA  housing  program. 
We  £Mx;ounted  last  year  for  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  new  housing  realized  through 
FHA  rural  services  in  Ohio — 546  new 
hmnes  financed  with  loans  totaling 
$6,892,000.  That  is  more  than  a  third  of 
the  1.400  rural  housing  FHA  loans  to- 
taling $14.7  milli(Mi  now  understanding 
in  the  10th  District  of  Ohio. 

These  homes,  all  for  families  of  low 
and  moderate  income  who  had  no  other 
source  of  housing  credit,  are  making  their 
mark  on  the  appearance  of  our  small 
communities  and  the  outlook  of  our 
people. 

For  many  families,  there  is  now  opti- 
mism where  once  there  was  little  hope  for 
an  opportunity  to  buy  and  live  in  a  gen- 
uinely adequate  home  and  to  have  what 
you  and  I  would  call  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  rural  water  and  sewer  program 
also  is  one  in  which  our  southeastern 
Ohio  district  Is  a  leader,  not  a  stepchild. 
Twenty-five  modem  water  system  proj- 
ects, the  most  of  any  district  in  the  State, 
have  been  built  or  approved  for  $14.1 
million  in  loan  financing,  supplemented 
by  $790,000  In  grants,  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  These  proj- 
ects assure  adequate  city-style  water 
service  for  some  14,000  town  and  coun- 
try families  who  In  the  past  have  ea.- 
dured  old-fashioned  methods  of  water 
supply  that  would  be  looked  upon  as 
scandalous  In  a  city. 

Four  communities  also  have  been 
helped  to  install  modem  sewage  disposal 
systems  with  loans  totaling  about  $400,- 
000  su[>plemented  by  $130,000  in  grants. 

As  evidence  of  the  faster  pacing  of  this 
rural  community  facilities  program,  11  of 
those  29  water  and  sewer  projects  were 
brought  to  approval  within  the  past  year. 

Since  2  years  ago,  President  NLxon  has 
seen  to  the  doubling  of  resoiu-ces  devoted 
to  the  rural  facilities  program  and  a 
tripling  of  credit  available  through  tlie 
rural  housing  program.  He  also  has  acted 
to  strengthen  FHA  farm  credit  programs 
which  account  for  $3.7  mlllkxi  In  faim 
ownership  and  proiductbm  credit  now 
outstanding  through  more  than  600  farm 
loans  in  our  congressional  district. 

Farmers  Home  Is  accomplishing  this 
acceleration  of  service  despite  a  thin  line 
of  personnel  to  man  Its  county  offices 
where  loans  are  worked  out  directly  with 
the  local  people.  Willingness  to  put 
forth  overtime  and  extra  effort  charac- 


terizes the  wrark  of  these  Farmers  Home 
Administration  local  representatives.  At 
the  State  level,  dedicated  people  like 
Ralph  Voorhis,  chief  of  o(»nmunlty  pro- 
grams, provide  the  kind  of  coordinatioo 
and  expertise  that  is  helping  to  rebuild 
and  revitalize  our  rural  communities. 

This  record  being  made  by  the  rural 
FHA  under  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  and  our  Ohio  State  Director  Lester 
Stone,  Is  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  public 
service  in  this  administration.  It  points 
up  the  need  to  retain  the  idoatity  of  rural 
programs  and  rural  services  in  any  future 
consolidation  of  Federal  agencies,  go  that 
the  momentum  of  rural  development  can 
be  mamtalned  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear  in- 
dicaticm  as  to  how  rural  communities 
onA  rural  families  will  respond  to  a  fair 
opportunity  to  help  themselves  is  seen  in 
their  response  to  services  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

This  farm  credit  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  bad  its 
duties  expanded  to  embrace  programs 
for  better  housing  in  small  towns  as  well 
as  countryside,  and  modem  water  and 
sewer  services  in  town  and  country  areas. 

Farmers  Home  is  an  agency  that  sup- 
ports family  initiative  and  community 
initiative.  Its  services  are  based  with  a 
few  exceptions  on  loans,  not  grants. 
Families  repay  what  they  borrow  to  own 
and  operate  farms,  or  to  buy  adequate 
homes.  Communities  pay  back,  to  the 
maximum  of  their  resources,  the  financ- 
ing they  get  for  water  or  sewer  improve- 
ments, or  for  community-sponsored 
apartment  centers  that  ease  their  short- 
age of  rental  housing. 

During  the  past  2  years.  Farmers  Home 
has  been  given  increased  authority  to 
attract  private  capital  from  the  major 
sources  and  put  it  to  work  in  rural  areas. 

Insured  loans,  funded  by  private  in- 
vestors whose  risk  is  instired  by  the 
Government,  make  up  $2.2  billion  of  the 
$2.7  billion  of  lending  scheduled  through 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  this 
fiscal  year.  This  attraction  of  private 
capital  for  rural  development  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  present  admln- 
istratioD.  Direct  Oovemment  funds  are 
now  used  for  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
agency's  lending,  and  grants  for  some 
types  of  community  projects  account  for 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  Farmers 
Home  program  budget. 

This  opportunity  for  credit  to  secure 
family  farms,  build  homes  for  families  of 
modest  means,  and  modernize  commu- 
nity services  has  been  a  boon  to  our 
towns  and  counties  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  r^resent. 

No  less  than  1,778  farm  ownership,  op- 
erating, and  disaster  emergency  loans 
totaling  %\22  million  are  In  force  and 
under  repayment  in  our  district  today. 
This  supplement  to  commercial  farm 
credit  available  has  been  the  difference 
between  failure  and  stirvlval  for  hun- 
dreds of  families.  This  Is  a  service  des- 
tined for  substantial  increase  during  the 


current  year  at  the  express  order  of 
President  Nixon. 

The  availability  of  Farmers  Home  in- 
sured credit  for  housing  in  rural  areas 
has  been  tripled  since  3  years  ago — one 
of  the  resounding  accQmidishments  of 
this  agency  under  the  guidance  of  its 
present  Administrator,  James  V.  Smith. 
More  than  1,200  families  now  live  in  new 
and  unproved  homes  through  loans  total- 
ing $12  i>^  million.  More  than  300  of  these 
secured  their  homes  Just  this  past  year, 
with  loans  totaling  $3.1  million. 

Iowa  communities,  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  elderly  people  Uving  on  modest 
retirement  incomes,  have  taken  wide- 
spread community  action  to  provide  these 
senior  citizens  with  up-to-date,  safe,  and 
convenient  garden  apartments  where 
they  can  live  in  self-reliance  and  dignity. 
The  State  has  114  such  projects  in  that 
many  niral  towns,  operated  by  private 
local  commimity  corporations  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  ranging  in  size  from  four  to 
more  than  30  apartment  units. 

Thirty  of  these  projects  are  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  and  every 
dollar  of  the  $2y2  million  in  financing 
secured  through  Farmers  Home's  rural 
housing  program  is  a  loan  that  is  being 
repaid. 

Eighteen  community  sewer  systems 
and  four  central  water  systems,  tolnging 
these  essential  modem  services  to  town 
and  country  areas  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  built  or  improved  in  our  district 
with  $114  million  in  financing  through 
the  Farmers  Home  rural  community 
facilities  program.  A  dozen  more  such 
projects  have  been  approved  for  early 
development. 

And  to  illustrate  the  Initiative  and 
capacity  for  action  of  the  leaders  of  our 
rural  communities,  when  Preeldeot  Nixon 
last  spring  made  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion immediately  available  for  loans  un- 
der this  program,  Iowa's  Sixth  District 
commimities  re^xxided  so  quickly  with 
well-formulated  project  plans  that  our 
district  qualified  for  a  $5  mllliOD  share. 

In  the  search  for  solutions  to  i;Hx>b- 
lems  of  living  In  this  country,  many 
grand  schemes  have  foundered  on  the 
rocks  of  economic  reality— eEt>ecially 
when  they  were  based  on  the  conc^t  of 
government  domination,  government 
spending  on  the  multlbillion-dollar  scale. 

But  rural  commimltles  are  demon- 
strating how  the  people  can  generate 
their  own  progressive  action  and  pay 
their  way,  if  given  access  to  a  reasonable 
su];H>ly  of  credit. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  opportunities 
developed  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminlstratioo,  growing  in  effect  as  they 
are  under  tbe  able  admlnlstratioD  of  Mr, 
Smith  and  State  Director  Robert  R.  Pirn 
m  our  State,  are  among  tbe  most  pro- 
ductive and  effective  of  all  Federal  serv- 
ice programs. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
earned  and  will  continue  to  have  my  full- 
est support. 

Mr.  QBfeakjBx,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from.  Obio  (Mr. 
MnxjtE)  for  yidding  to  me  this  time  In 
order  to  participate  In  this  statement. 
Certainly,  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  tUs  Important 
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field  of  support  to  the  nirmen  Home 
Admin  tetratlocL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  hla 
contribution. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  Join  recently  with  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  dedi- 
cating two  Sixth  District  m-ojects  that 
mark  a  real  turning  point  for  two  coun- 
ties and  several  of  their  surrounding 
communities — that  is,  the  beginning  of 
service  of  the  Highland  County  and 
Adams  County  rural  water  systems. 
These  projects  typify  a  new  wave  of  mod- 
ernization that  is  taking  place  in  rural 
areas  under  a  program  administered  by 
the  PHA. 

It  may  seem  a  much  belated  time  to 
celebrate  the  advent  of  water  piped  into 
the  house  from  a  communitywide  pipe- 
line. This  has  been  a  standard  conven- 
ience in  cities  for  generations.  But  it  is 
new,  in  this  year  1971,  for  many  rural 
communities  over  the  United  States. 

Such  a  facility  never  was  available  to 
thousands  of  smaller  towns  and  open 
country  areas  vmtil  the  present  rural 
community  facilities  program  was  devel- 
oped. This  program  Is  succeeding  because 
it  meets  the  special  requirements  and 
cost  limitations  imposed  by  the  challenge 
of  building  water  systems  that  reach  out 
through  rural  areas. 

Now  this  movement  which  might  be 
called  "rural  waterlzation"  is  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  coimtry.  and  out- 
standing examples  will  be  found  in  sev- 
eral counties  of  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  in  southern  Ohio.  We  are  one  of 
the  leading  districts  In  development  of 
the  countywlde  water  system. 

The  Highland  County  system,  which, 
along  with  the  Adams  County  system 
was  formally  opened  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  covers  a  large  section  of  the 
county  outlying  from  Hillsboro,  the 
county  seat.  The  new  rural  water  lines 
reach  himdreds  of  homes,  farms  as  well 
as  schools  in  an  area  including  the 
smaller  communities  of  Lynchburg  and 
New  Vienna.  It  Involves  a  |4  million  loan 
financed  through  the  FHA.- 

Adams  County's  system  is  assisted  by 
a  sizable  grant — about  $1.4  million — 
from  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. The  balance  of  $1,459,000 
needed  for  the  project  came  in  a  loan 
from  the  FHA.  The  system  will  serve  the 
county  seat  town  of  West  Union,  the  vil- 
lages of  Peebles,  Seman,  and  Winchester 
and  the  rural  areas  surrounding — alto- 
gether 412  towns  and  nonfarm  rural 
homes,  227  farms,  20  places  of  business, 
and  six  schools.  A  new  Industry  that  will 
employ  800  to  1.000  people  already  has 
come  into  the  area  of  this  new  rural 
water  system. 

Scioto  County,  outside  the  city  area  of 
Portsmouth,  is  almost  entirely  covered 
by  projects  completed  or  pending  that 
have  received  $5.2  million  in  loan  financ- 
ing through  the  rural  program.  Ross, 
Pike,  Brown,  Clermont,  and  Warren 
Counties  are  rapidly  solving  their  water 
supply  problems  In  the  same  way.  The 
districtwlde  development  now  completed 
or  assured  embraces  nine  large  Inter- 
commimity  systems,  and  four  more  for 


small  outlylnc  eommunltleB.  all  to  be 
made  possible  by  about  $24  million  in 
loans  from  th«  FBA. 

This  1b  a  stake  for  rriral  community 
development  in  southern  Ohio  that  will 
come  back  to  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  communities 
of  this  region  many  times  over. 

The  day  is  passing  when  people  who 
contemplate  life  in  a  rural  area  must 
resign  themselves  to  hauling  water,  or 
pumping  it  from  an  unreliable  well,  or 
carrying  it  into  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
by  the  bucket. 

Likewise,  the  day  is  passing  when  a 
rural  town  must  watch  an  opportunity 
for  some  valuable  business  or  industry 
pass  on  by,  because  the  town  cannot  pro- 
vide essential  services  such  as  a  reliable 
clean-water  supply. 

Conversion  to  modem  methods  of 
water  supply  is  a  major  reason  why  new 
homebuilding  is  sharply  on  the  increase 
in  our  district,  through  smother  much 
improved  credit  program  of  the  PHA. 
More  than  1,200  homes  have  been  pro- 
duced in  our  coimties  through  $12.4  mil- 
lion of  credit  made  available  through 
FHA  and  nearly  500  of  these  were  ac- 
counted for  within  the  past  year. 

Obviously,  momentum  is  building  in 
the  progressive  efforts  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. Their  determination  and  per- 
severance, coupled  with  Invaluable  as- 
sistance from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  these  projects  to  fruition. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  times  when  we  are  hearing  so 
much  about  tlie  two-fold  problem  of  ur- 
ban sprawl  and  rural  decay.  1  think  it 
fitting  to  call  attention  to  a  Federal 
agency  that  is  making  significant  contri- 
butions toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  like  most  others, 
has  experienced  the  outmigration  of  our 
people,  particularly  oiu-  youth,  from  ru- 
ral communities  due  to  a  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  remain  there  and 
earn  a  livelihood.  They  do  not  want  to 
leave — they  are  forced  to  do  so. 

To  help  correct  this  situation  we  de- 
pend heavUy  on  rural  service  agencies 
for  the  help  we  need  to  convert  our  rural 
communities  and  coimtryside  Into  places 
of  opportunity,  this  Insuring  that  our 
youth  can  remain  there  and  find  their 
future  rather  than  wandering  off  to  dis- 
tant cities  which  are  already  over- 
crowded and  overburdened. 

In  this  regard  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied at  the  determination  with  which  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultm-e  is  tack- 
ling this  problem  through  its  renewed 
efforts  of  placing  much  needed  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  rural  people. 

Through  the  various  FHA  programs 
$21.9  million  was  pumped  into  the  rural 
Oregon  economy  during  fiscal  year  1971 
to  stimulate  agricultural  and  community 
development.  This  represents  a  substan- 
tial gain  over  the  previous  year's  $14.5 
million. 

My  Fourth  Congressional  District  re- 
ceived $4.8  million  of  the  State's  total. 

Major  uses  of  these  funds  in  the  dis- 
trict include  loans  to  14  young  families 
to    piu-chase    farms:     loans    averaging 


$14,500  each  to  239  rural  families  ena- 
bling them  to  become  owners  of  nice, 
though  not  elaborate,  homes  which  are 
equipped  with  modem  facilities;  a  loan 
and  grant  to  the  city  of  Elkton  to  con- 
struct a  water  system  that  will  serve 
55  families;  and,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  cost  sharing 
program,  a  watershed  loan  to  the  Junc- 
tion City  Water  Control  District  in  Lane 
Coimty  to  help  finance  fiood  prevention 
Euid  protection.  This  watershed  when 
complete  will  protect  17,000  acres  of  land, 
including  the  city  of  Jimction  City. 
Eugene  Municipal  Airport,  and  an  lu-ban 
area  north  of  Junction  City.  Three 
thousand  families  will  benefit  from  the 
project.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
input  into  the  total  progressive  efforts 
of  our  Nation's  rural  communities. 

These  basic  FHA  services  that  provide 
for  better  family  living  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  creating  badly  needed  Job 
opportunities  in  rural  communities 
which  will  help  solve  the  problem  of 
outmigration  and  bring  on  a  rursd- 
urban  balance. 

This  is  exemplified  in  Sutherlin,  a 
small  rural  community  in  Etouglas 
County,  Oreg.  Sutherlin  once  depended 
almost  entirely,  and  still  depends  heavily, 
on  lumbering  and  agriculture,  both  of 
which  depend  on  water — and  the  water 
in  this  community  was  uncontrolled. 
Winter  fiooding  and  summer  droughts 
periodically  damaged  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding area  severely.  If  progress  was 
to  be  realized.  Indeed  if  Sutherlin  was  to 
survive,  the  water  would  have  to  be 
tamed.  It  has  been.  With  a  loan  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  a 
grant  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, excellent  local  support,  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  from  George  Stubbert. 
Sutherlln's  City  Manager,  reservoirs 
have  been  built  that  provide  for  fiood 
protection,  for  the  Irrigation  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  farmland,  and  for 
water  for  municipal  cmd  industrial  uses. 

They  have  gotten  the  water  under  con- 
trol and  now  distribute  it  evenly  and  re- 
liably through  a  modem  water  system. 
Farmers  have  been  able  to  change  from 
pasture  to  diversified  row  crops.  New 
industries  have  come  in — established  in- 
dustries have  expanded  and  15  small 
businesses  have  been  set  up,  broadening 
the  area's  economic  base  and  giving  the 
area  a  badly  needed  assist  in  its  reach 
for  economic  growth. 

As  a  result,  the  community  has  once 
again  begun  to  grow.  Ten  years  ago  the 
population  was  down  to  2,500  and  drop- 
ping. Today  it  is  more  than  3,000  and 
growing. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  the 
FHA  is  domg  for  rural  communities. 
Through  the  agency's  farm  loan  pro- 
grams, rural  housing  loan  programs, 
community  facilltlee  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, rural  commimities  are  being  re- 
vitalized all  over  this  Nation. 

I  commend  Mr.  James  V.  Smith,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  excellent  leadership 
he  is  providing  and  express  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Kenneth  Sawyer,  Oregon  State 
FHA  Director,  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  services  they  have  rendered  and 
are  rendering  to  Oregon  and,  in  partlcu- 
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lar,  to  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
and  its  people. 

Mr.  STEXQER  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rural  oommunlties  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  earning  praise  as  an 
agency  that  has  delivered  perhaps  the 
greatest  Increase  of  public  service  at  the 
lowest  public  cost. 

Farmers  Home  is  building  the  first 
really  meaningful  program  of  insiired 
housing  credit,  as  well  as  water  and  sewer 
system  financing  in  niral  areas. 

In  Arizona  throughout  the  1960's,  oiu: 
State's  reputation  for  booming  growth 
and  modem  progress  had  a  hollow  ring 
for  thousands  of  pe<«)le  in  the  smaller 
towns,  the  less  developed  and  more  re- 
mote areas. 

It  was  boom  time  In  the  main  centers, 
but  not  much  improvement  out  in  the 
open  spaces.  There  was  Uttle  housing 
credit  for  the  family  of  modest  Income 
living  in  a  rundown  old  house  in  a  small 
town,  or  a  small  farm  or  ranch,  or  out 
in  the  mountains  or  the  desert. 

But  within  the  past  year.  Farmers 
Home  has  started  in  earnest  to  change 
this  picture. 

With  new  and  expanded  authorities 
and  resomx^eful  leadership,  this  agency 
launched  into  a  rural  housing  program 
which,  in  fiscal  1971,  tripled  all  previous 
efforts  in  Arizona.  What  had  been  a  $7 
million  a  year  program,  accounting  for 
only  about  600  homes  a  year  statewide, 
became  a  $25  Va  million  program  in  fiscal 
1971,  proditcing  more  than  1,800  new 
homes  in  rural  sections  of  Arizona. 

My  Third  Congressional  District,  whose 
area  is  predominantly  rural,  accoimted 
for  about  1,000  of  the  homes  and  $14  mil- 
lion of  the  loan  f  imds. 

The  current  year  promises  to  push  up 
to  the  3,000-home  rate  or  more.  This 
means  wholesale  replacement  of  sub- 
standard housing  \n  smaller  communities 
where,  until  now,  many  families  had  no- 
where to  turn  for  credit  to  fulfill  their 
need  for  decent,  up-to-date  homes. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  its 
Jurisdiction  now  extended  to  all  rural 
territory  Including  towns  of  up  to  10,000, 
thus  is  giving  rural  areas  new  hope  for 
effective  housing  development  in  high 
risk  areas.  Where  commercial  housing 
credit  is  not  available,  families  of  low  or 
moderate  income  may  turn  as  an  alter- 
native to  their  local  county  office  of  the 
Fanners  Home  AdministratlOD. 

Farmers  Home  has  achieved  its  great 
expansion  of  service  with  only  an  In- 
significant increase  in  Its  forces — ^Just 
one  additional  county  office  in  Arizona 
which  was  opened  at  Flagstaff  in  our 
third  district  the  past  year. 

The  loan  money  comes  from  private 
investors,  rather  than  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Farmers  Home  has  developed  the 
capacity  to  bring  extra  millions  of  private 
capital  into  niral  areas  by  insuring  the 
risk  of  investors. 

P^illy  modernized  and  adequate,  three- 
bedroom  houses  are  being  built  for  fami- 
lies in  our  Ariaona  rural  areas  at  an 
average  of  $14,000  a  house,  thanks  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  rural  FHA  pirogram  In 
its  adaptation  to  rural  reaources  and  con- 
ditions. This  cost  range  may  be  an  sgre- 
opening  attraction  to  the  urban  family 


of  lesser  means  who  would  have  to  pay 
about  twice  as  much  for  the  same  quality 
of  living  in  a  big  dty  or  its  BUbuita. 

In  our  district  we  are  doing  oar  best  to 
help  q>read  the  word  far  back  Into  our 
rural  areas  that  this  new  bousing  oppor- 
tunity exists,  for  families  who  never  had 
much  hope  for  the  kind  of  homes  all 
Americans  want,  and  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  live  in. 

The  same  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion offices  that  provide  this  rural  hous- 
ing service  also  administer  the  water  and 
waste  facilities  program  that  is  helping 
to  overcome  the  water  supply  problems 
of  rural  communities  and  agricultural 
areas. 

Water  is  a  scarcity  in  many  sections  of 
our  district  of  Arizona.  Ground  water  in 
some  places  cannot  be  made  fit  to  drink 
without  extremely  expensive  treatment 
to  remove  harmful  mineral  content.  A 
method  for  solving  this  sitiiation  might 
well  be  investigated  by  the  Congress. 

However,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  helped  local  communities 
plan  and  finance  13  central  community 
water  systems  as  well  as  six  farm  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  three  new  rural  com- 
munity sewer  systems  in  our  district. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done;  but 
Farmers  Home's  increasing  efforts  are 
proved  by  the  fact  that  seven  of  those  16 
central  commiuiity  systems  were  brought 
to  approval  for  loan  and  grant  financing 
within  the  past  year. 

Our  commendation  is  due  the  national 
administration  of  Farmers  Home,  under 
Administrator  James  V.  Smith,  and  the 
small  but  excellent  and  dedicated  forces 
of  his  agency  in  Arizona,  led  by  State 
Director  Andrew  B.  Maberry,  for  their 
work  to  extend  the  benefits  of  good  rural 
housing  and  modem  conununity  serv- 
ices throughout  our  district  and  State. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Outhrle 
County,  Iowa,  has  earned  for  itself  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  dlstincticoi.  It  has 
provided  multi-rental  housing  units  for 
elderly  and  lower-income  families,  In 
every  town  within  its  boundaries.  These 
units  are  equipped  with  oMxlem  facilities, 
constructed  in  a  manner  to  help  the 
elderly  overcome  their  handicaps  and 
rent  at  rates  that  the  occupants  can  af- 
ford. All  of  this  was  possible  because  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu^. 

I  cite  this  as  one  outstanding  example 
of  how  this  fine  agency,  under  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  Mr.  James  V.  Smith, 
national  FHA  Administrator,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Plm,  State  FHA  Director  in  Iowa 
is  serving  the  rural  commimities  of  this 
Nation.  There  are  many  more  of  these 
rental  housing  projects  spread  through- 
out Iowa — and  there  are  more  cm  the 
way.  During  fiscal  year  1971,  in  my  con- 
gressi(mal  district  alone.  21  loans  total- 
ing $1.1  mllUoi  were  made  available  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
the  construction  of  such  additional  units. 

But  rental  housing  is  only  one  of  many 
services  being  mxnrlded  by  this  agency  to 
Improve  ttie  qualltgr  of  life  tot  rural  peo- 
ple. Loans  also  are  made  for  home  own- 
ership to  low-  and  moderate-Income 
rural  resldqpts.  and  loans  and  grants  are 
provided  for  small  rural  communities  to 
build  water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 


Loans  are  provided  to  farm  families 
for  such  purposes  as  f  ann  and  liame  (h>- 
erating  expenses,  capital  expenditures, 
purchasing  farms,  soil  Improvement, 
water  supply,  and  drainage. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  775  loans  and 
grants  totaling  $11.6  millicm  were  made 
available  by  the  FHA  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  addition  to  the  21  rental 
housing  projects  I  have  mentioned, 
my  district  has  also  used  fimdi  for  these 
major  purposes:  336  loans  to  farm  fami- 
lies for  operating  farms.  66  loans  for  pur- 
chasing farms,  267  individual  home  own- 
ership loans,  12  loans  and  six  grants  for 
community  water  systems,  and  six  loans 
and  two  grants  for  waste  disposal  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  these  serv- 
ices which  are  being  provided  by  the 
FHA  to  the  rural  people  of  America  rep- 
resent rural  development  at  Its  finest. 
Commimity  facilities  and  improved 
housing  make  rural  communities  more 
attractive  and  pleasant  places  to  live, 
thus  tending  to  decrease  outmigration  to 
the  distant  cities.  This  is  reflected  some- 
what in  the  small  towns  of  Bradyville  in 
Page  County  and  Bayard  in  Guthrie 
County.  Through  assistance  provided  by 
the  FHA.  Bradyville  has  constructed  a 
central  water  system  to  serve  the  local 
residents  and  the  census  report  shows 
that  the  town's  population  increased  by 
5.3  percent  in  1970  over  1960.  Jn  Bajrard 
where  the  FHA  assisted  the  local  pecvle 
in  constructing  15  <»-  16  rental  housing 
imits,  the  population  increase  over  the 
10-year  period  1960-70  was  5.2  percent. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these 
improvements  were  contributing  factors 
to  population  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  of  the  services  the 
P'HA  provides,  I  think  there  are  none 
finer  than  helping  young  farm  families 
who  wish  to  do  80  enter  the  business  of 
farming.  During  the  past  2  years,  26 
such  families  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  received  assistance  from  the 
FHA  for  this  purpose.  These  families  are 
In  their  twenties  and  they  wanted  to  farm 
for  a  livelihood.  They  beUeved  they 
coiild  and  the  FHA  believed  they  could. 
So  working  together  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing was  arranged  and  these  26  fami- 
lies are  doing  well  at  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. The  overpopulated  cities  will  not 
be  bothered  by  them. 

The  Planners  Home  Administration  Is 
indeed  providing  services  that  are  twing- 
ing a  better  life  to  millions  of  Americans, 
through  its  various  programs  and  serv- 
ices. We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith  and  his  staff 
for  the  excellent  Job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  I  experience  whm 
visiting  the  rural  areas  of  my  district  is 
to  observe  the  Inputs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  an  agency  of  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Many  nice,  but  modest  homes  equlj^ed 
with  modem  facilities  that  now  appear 
In  our  towns  and  countryside  have  bem 
acquired  by  low-  to  moderate-income 
families  throng  loans  they  received 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Many  <v>mmimit>»«  are  proud  of  their 
rental  bousmg  projects  which  this  agency 
has  helped  to  provide  for  their  lower  in- 
come and  elderly  people,  rented  at  rates 
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within  their  meaiu  and  oonstructed  in 
such  A  numner  as  to  help  them  overeome 
their  handicaps. 

Also,  it  Is  impressive  to  pass  tbrotish 
small  rural  communitleB  and  observe 
towering  new  water  tanks,  indicating 
they  are  enjoying  central  water  systems 
made  possible  by  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived from  the  FHA. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  alone  this  agency 
made  1.049  loans  and  grants  totaling 
$15.2  milUon  in  my  district.  This  includes 
loans  to  4as  rural  families  enabling  them 
to  become  homeowners.  Also  21  loans 
were  made  for  apartment-type  rental 
housing  that  Is  usually  constricted  on 
the  style  of  a  duplex  or  similar  multlunit 
dvirelllng  of  up  to  eight  units. 

A  loan  was  made  to  the  Appanoose 
Water  Association.  Inc..  for  a  rural  com- 
munity water  system  that  serves  300  fam- 
ilies in  the  rural  areas  of  Appanoose 
County.  Also  seven  small  towns  through- 
out my  oongressbnal  district  received 
financial  assistance  in  loans  and  grants 
for  oocstructing  water  systems,  and 
tteee  others  for  constructing  waste  dls- 
qoosal  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  10  years  ago  much  of 
this— in  fact,  most  of  this — did  not  exist. 
It  is  only  fairly  recent  that  we  have  been 
seeing  such  development  take  place.  And 
under  tAe  leadership  of  Mr.  James  V. 
Smith,  National  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Pirn.  State  FHA  Director  In 
Iowa,  the  momentum  is  increasing.  In- 
deed, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  providing  for  a  better  way  of  life  for 
the  rural  residents  of  Iowa  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  FHA  is  making  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  the  area  of  agriculture.  It  Is  dis- 
pelling beyond  all  doubt  the  often-heard 
theory  that  there  is  no  future  in  fanning. 
Bob  Pim  informed  me  that  during  the 
past  2  years  the  FHA  has  helped  42  young 
farm  families  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict enter  full-time  farming.  These 
young  families  were  previously  part-time 
farmers  or  in  nonfarm  occupations.  But 
they  wanted  to  farm.  So  they  turned  deaf 
ears  to  the  "no  future  in  farming  phi- 
losophy" and  secured  opera^g  loans 
from  the  FHA  and  went  Intd  the  busi- 
ness. 

Throughout  all  of  Iowa  a  total  of  110 
young  families  received  help  from  the 
FHA  during  fiscal  year  1970,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 113  entered  full-time  farming 
last  year.  Of  the  110  young  families  who 
entered  In  1970,  104  are  remaining.  Their 
average  age  Is  27  years  and  the  average 
increase  in  their  net  worth  since  begin- 
ning their  farm  operations  Is  $2,753.  The 
average  size  farm  they  are  operating  is 
271  acres  of  which  218  are  crop  acres. 
Of  the  113  who  entered  the  farming  busi- 
ness this  year  1971,  the  average  age  Is  24 
and  the  average  site  farm  they  are  op- 
erating Is  2S2  acres  of  which  210  are  crop 
acres.  Present  Indications  are  that  most 
will  remain  and  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  good  farmers 
for  the  future,  and  we  need  good,  solid 
citiaens  In  rural  areas,  and  the  Parmera 
Home  AdmlnlstraUon  is  helping  provide 
them.  This  agency,  through  the  assistance 


It  is  providing  In  rural  America  for  bet- 
ter bomes,  for  o(»nmunlty  facilities  and 
for  improved  agricvlture.  Is  creating  a 
better  life  for  millions  of  Americans.  Ad- 
ministratoir  James  V.  Smith  and  his  en- 
tire staff  are  to  be  commended  for  the  ex- 
cellent contributions  they  are  making. 

Mr.  WYLCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  encour- 
aging development  for  rural  areas  is 
the  rapid  Improvement  of  services  ex- 
tended through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sections  such  as  our  15th  District  of 
Ohio,  much  of  which  lies  between  two 
major  urban  centers,  suffered  for  many 
years  in  a  comparative  void  of  credit 
resources,  especially  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. Lending  capacity  of  local  institu- 
tions feU  short  of  demand  as  town  and 
farm  housing  deteriorated.  No  adequate 
supplementary  program  such  as  Oovem- 
ment-insured  housmg  loans  extended  far 
beyond  the  cities. 

However,  new  authorities  recently  en- 
acted by  Congress,  and  a  resolute  ef- 
fort en  the  part  of  the  administration 
as  directed  by  President  Nixon,  has  made 
this  long-time  agricultural  agency,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  into  the 
effective  credit  service  that  rural  areas 
have  long  needed. 

Housing  credit  fully  comparable  to 
that  of  the  urban  FHA  Is  noiy  present 
in  TwrvX  counties  including  to«-ns  of  up 
to  10,000  population.  Loans  are  made  in 
the  localities  through  county  offices  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Any 
family  of  low  or  moderate  income,  rural 
or  urban,  is  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
financing  of  a  home  in  a  rural  location. 

In  rural  sections  of  the  three  counties 
of  my  district  west  and  south  of  the  city 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  tiie  new  and  Im- 
proved homes  added  to  our  progress  In 
housing  now  totals  nearly  600.  Some 
$6'/^  million  of  FHA  loans  are  now  in 
effect. 

We  have  the  swsurance  of  Administra- 
tor James  V.  Smith  and  State  Director 
Lester  M.  Stone,  whose  able  leadership 
is  reflected  in  the  fine  record  of  this  pro- 
gram, that  the  day  of  housing  credit 
vskcuum  is  ended  In  rural  areas. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ptt- 
ciNSKi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE   MUST  SETTLE   THE   ISSUE   OP 
GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cohabue)  Is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  of  respect  and  with  an  admira- 
tion built  out  of  some  years  of  assoda- 
tlon  and  approval,  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished   chairman    of    the    Ways    and 


Means  Committee  to  use  his  great  In- 
fluence so  that  the  Issue  of  general 
revenue  sharing  can  be  resolved  sooner 
rather  than  later.  We  have  scbeduled 
hearings — but  no  executive  sessions — on 
health  insurance  starting  October  19.  Ex- 
cept for  possibly  a  few  minor  matters, 
that  Is  likely  to  be  the  only  fiu-ther  ac- 
tJLvlty  for  our  committee  this  year,  de- 
spite a  House  legislative  schedule  prob- 
ably stretching  into  December. 

Can  anyone  here  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  have  some  form  of  revenue  shar- 
ing? The  original  effective  date,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  President's  budget  request 
is  already  passed,  and  the  President  asked 
In  his  economic  message  that  that  date  be 
set  back  by  only  3  months.  Most  of  our 
legislatures  will  be  meeting  again  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  will  be  planning  their 
programs  for  aid  to  cities  and  other  local 
government  units  without  any  assurance 
of  a  changed  pattern  of  tax  aid.  Unless 
we  give  them  that  assurance,  we  can 
easily  anticipate  the  crushing  increases 
visited  on  the  real  estate  smd  sales  tax- 
payers which  are  causing  a  breakdown  in 
citizen  support  of  even  the  most  basic 
local  services. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  has  worked  out  an  alternative 
to  the  administration's  formula  which 
would  eliminate  the  major  objections 
voiced  during  the  2  months  of  executive 
"pssions  we  held  on  this  subject  during 
this  summer.  The  adminl.strption  has  not 
taken  an  Inflexible  attitude  about  possible 
alternatives,  understanding  that  the  need 
for  action  overrides  questions  of  formula 
desirability.  Existence  of  this  alternative, 
and  the  availability  of  time  to  consider  it 
are  the  major  reasons  for  my  taking  the 
unusual  step  of  asking  my  chairman  pub- 
licly to  cast  his  Immense  Influence  on  the 
side  of  resolution  rather  than  delay.  Next 
year,  with  Its  presidential  politics,  will 
not  provide  a  happy  environment  for  the 
resolution  of  basic  issues,  and  the  mten- 
sity  of  feeling  about  the  problems  of  ova 
federal  system  will  not  diminish  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BEHTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlsla  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLK).  I  am  in  complete  support  of 
the  President's  program  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  am  aware  of  (tie  fact  that 
the  measures  wiiich  have  been  assigned 
for  hearing  and  discussion  In  our  com- 
mittee since  we  last  considered  the  issite 
of  reveniie  sharing  are  administrative 
measures,  and  I  am  happy  for  that.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  had  hoped  that  be- 
fore we  got  mto  these  we  might  finally 
consider  revenue  sharing,  because  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  con- 
tinuity between  the  hearings  and  the 
decisionmaldng  process. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  said, 
we  have  completed  the  public  hearings, 
and  the  executive  seaslaii  constderatkiD 
of  the  general  revenue-sharing  measure, 
and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  now  is  to 
make  the  dedslon  which  I  am  sore  the 
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gentleman  will  acres  would  take  prac- 
tically ymrj  lttU«  tlma  In  lelatioiDahlp  to 
the  rest  of  tb«  toglriafclve  ysar.  and  the 
time  aswlgned  for  public  hearings  on  tbe 
pubUc  health  Mil. 

So  I  r«>eat  that  I  was  hopeful  that 
we  might  have  this  continuity  of  consid- 
eratlcm  of  the  general  revenue-sharing 
measure  so  that  we  might  have  arrived  at 
a  decision  before  we  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  any  oMxtx  measures.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cohabli)  for  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CONABLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  oontributi(m. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  It  is  very  Important 
for  our  State  legislators  and  our  mayors, 
as  for  the  directors  of  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment, to  have  some  advance  notice 
of  what  they  can  m  cannot  plan  on.  We 
are  in  Umbo  at  the  iveeent  time,  having 
considered  this  measure  and  having  not 
deslt  definitively  with  It  and  we  really 
have  some  need  being  able  to  give  some 
assurance  to  them  in  (me  way  or  another. 

Mr.  BSTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  particularly  because  most 
of  the  legislators  and  mayors  In  this 
country  are  in  complete  support  of  the 
general  revenue-sharing  measure. 

Mr.  CC»IABLE.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant Uy  add  thak  the  administration 
has  shown  considerable  flexibility  In  this 
matter,  lliey  have  not  ruled  out  any  pos- 
sibility in  the  way  of  aiding  and  nourish- 
ing our  Federal  system.  I  certainly  hope 
it  will  be  within  the  capacity  of  those 
who  direct  our  committee  and  those  who 
make  the  decisions  in  the  Ctmgress  here 
to  move  this  along  so  that  we  can  have 
an  oppintunlty  to  give  some  assunuKse 
that  the  Federal  system  will  not  wither 
on  the  vine  and  that  the  SUte  and  local 
taxpayers  will  not  have  to  carry,  through 
regressive  taxes,  a  burden  which  has  be- 
come very  onerous  to  them 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS— FA- 

THER OP  IMMIORATION,  FIRST 
NATIONAL  CELEBRATION  IN  HIS 
HONOR— OCTOBER  11,  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ubder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roonio)  Is 
recogniaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oe- 
caslon  of  the  first  obserranoe  of  Cdam- 
bus  Day  as  a  national  boliday  In  the 
United  Stotes.  I  was  privileged  and 
honored  to  lead  a  delegation  (rf  my  col- 
leagues whom  you  dedgnated  to  repre- 
KsA  this  Nation— to  Oenoi^— the  birth- 
place of  Columbus. 

For  me  It  was  a  sentimental  Journey  to 
the  homelauid  of  my  father.  It  was  a 
memorable  occasion  too  becMise  we  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  Italy  and  es- 
pecially to  the  city  of  Genoa,  the  grateful 
appredatloo  of  the  American  peopla  for 
the  reallaatton  of  a  major  tniu^^^mff  in 
tlM  history  of  mankind  by  their  native 
son.  ChristopberOolombus. 

Columbus  Day  k  an  api^opriate  oeea- 
slon  to  pay  bonage  to  tbe  oaoM  and 
obaUenge  of  dlsoovety.  laventlon.  and  ex- 


ploration— a  time  to  renew  our  progress 
In  search  for  technical  advances  to  Im- 
prove our  way  of  life. 

A  national  iMdlday  honoring  Coltmibus 
Is  the  culmination  of  a  goal  which  we 
have  long  sought.  At  times  the  otactades 
seemed  as  dlfllcult  as  those  encountered 
by  the  man  we  honor  today.  But  the  day 
has  arrived  and  it  1b  fitting  that  Colum- 
bus, the  father  of  lmmlgratl(m,  has  been 
given  a  place  equal  to  that  of  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  country, 
for  it  was  through  Coliunbus'  vo3^age  that 
a  pattern  was  established  for  a  nation 
of  many  nationalities,  traits,  and  be- 
Uefs. 

Those  of  us  of  Italian  heritage  rightly 
point  with  pride  to  his  origins  and 
achievements,  while  not  forgetting  the 
Hispanic  contribution  which  suiH?orted 
his  venture,  the  Portuguese  charts  which 
guided  him,  the  British  who  colonized 
our  shores,  and  the  Irish  and  Italians  and 
Germans  and  Slavs  and  Poles  and  men 
from  every  iiart  of  the  globe  of  every 
color  and  every  creed  who  inhabited 
them  and  improved  them  and  who  in- 
spired their  develc^ment. 

0(dumbus  was  a  prophecy  of  the  Amer- 
ica to  come — of  the  immigrant  who  up- 
r(x>ted  himself  from  his  homeland  in 
search  of  opiiortimltles.  This  is  the 
legacy  of  Columbus — a  land  where  all 
men  regardless  of  how  humble  or  ex- 
halted  their  origins  could  achieve  their 
fuU  potential. 

Columbus  will  be  remembered  as  a  man 
who  fought  tenaciously  and  suffered 
terribly  because  he  wanted  tc  find  the 
truth  and  make  it  triumph.  This  great 
Joumesmum  persoolflss  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, of  distilling  truth  from  myth,  of 
overcoming  seemingly  Insurmountable 
odds.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  rededlcate 
oursdves  today  to  a  voyage  toward  peace. 
Justice,  and  brotherhood  for  aU  men. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
present  in  Genoa  to  presmt  on  behalf  tA 
the  American  pecvde  the  document 
which  established  Columbus  Day  as  a 
natioDal  holiday,  I  wish  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  all  to  the  people  of  Italy 
for  the  warm  receptlcn  we  recdved. 

And  I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Rccorb 
the  gracious  welcoming  remarks  of  the 
President  of  the  Region  of  Ldguria  as 
well  as  President  Hlxon's  greetings  in 
a  lettor  presented  by  my  distinguished 
c<dleague.  Bos  MoCumt— author  of  the 
Monday  holiday  bill;  greetings  to  the 
people  of  Italy  from  our  distinguished 
speaker,  the  Honorable  CakL  ALmr; 
the  enrolled  oopy  of  the  bUl  establish- 
ing Coliimbui  Di^  M  a  natiooal  holiday 
and  the  proclamation  presented  to  the 
city  of  Genoa  by  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Fasini  Aimuimo.  all  of  which 
now  hold  an  historic  place  with  the  other 
C(dumbus  memoratnills  In  Genoa: 

ZjIOUSU 

TO  VMM 


or 
HOW, 


QiAimx  DMMnro 


to  Ohora*  aioLhobu  worn  not : 

aar  ov  "OoumBos  OaT"  z»  tbb 

UMixB  Sxuas.  OoTona  %-%,  vn\ 

Ladlas  and  Osntlsmsn:  In  th*  aamt  at 

"— g»OP»  Uguils".  and  oT  ths  Pnatdant  of 

tit*  Oenoa  PxovlnM  I  am  vary  plwywg  to  r*- 


oslvs  you  in  the  oountry  sad  th*  town  of 
CbrtetopiMr  Ckilumbus.  the  bold  Osnoon 
cooqunor  who  opsnsd  new  wmya  otw  the 
unknown  ssa  4nd  dlsoovarad  tbs  otbor  half 
of  tha  slobs  to  tbAold  worid. 

Our  meeting  takes  pla^e  in  honor  of  Cio- 
liimbus.  who  was  bom  in  Genoa.  In  vloo 
OUretta;  Coiumbus  eon  of  Domenloua  and 
grandson  of  Johannes  of  Moconaet.  ••  It  la 
hlstorloaUy  proved  by  the  act  of  Attorney 
Qulllco  of  Albenga. 

But  our  meeting  la  alao  a  vivid  wltneaa  of 
the  good  rtfatlMia  between  Italy  and  your 
great  oountry.  the  T7mted  SUtaa  of  Amarlea, 
to  which  Itallana  brought  with  skin  and 
InteUlgenoa  a  remarkable  c<«trlbutloin  to 
tbe  development  at  AtrM.no».»  culture  and 
clvUlaatlon.  And  for  the  aame  raaaon.  tbera 
la  an  affinity  of  Ideala  and  feellnga  between 
your  people  and  ouis. 

What  doea  Christopher  CSoltunbus  mean 
to  ua,  to  men  of  the  twentieth  oenturyf 

Columbua  la  th*  man  who  fou^t  tena- 
cioualy  and  auffered  terribly  beeaua*  li* 
wanted  to  find  the  truth  and  maks  it  triumph. 
He  gave  the  wortd,  that  was  Uvlng  In  a 
wrong  oonoeptlmi  of  th*  atructora  of  tbe 
universe  an  audadoua  Idea,  a  great  enter- 
prise and  he  acoompUahed  It,  even  In  con- 
tetupx,  of  hla  life. 

Columbua  fought  vary  hard  to  convince 
the  others  ot  hia  truat  In  his  Idea  and,  alao. 
to  gain  sui^wrt  from  the  others  for  his  own 
doubta. 

He  fought  against  an  <dd  and  ovaroom* 
conception  in  order  to  reach  an  ideal,  tbe 
"vlrtude  e  oonoaeenaa"  which  Dante's  Dllaaaa 
followed  up  to  his  death. 

He  rouaed  the  world,  he  stUred  It  up,  and 
he  launched  It  toward  a  new  daattny. 

In  ardor  to  win  he  lived  hla  great  aptrit- 
xial  t<^,  hla  great  stiffraaoe:  through  hla 
own  feelings  h*  cam*  to  kztow  man,  h*  pan- 
etrated  deep  into  th*  human  aoul. 

In  my  opinion,  thla  Is  th*  tru*  meaning 
of  the  meeeage  Oolumbaa  baa  left  to  us.  to 
the  men  of  our  century. 

Ocdumbus  is  a  great  enmqde,  a  great  Ught 
that  pennlte  us  to  undantand  in  a  better 
way  our  world  of  today,  our  people  wiooght 
by  doubts,  by  a  toUad  aswWng  ot  the  trutti. 
but  also  supported  and  eoaaoled  by  th*  faith 
in  fundamentsl  human  valoas.  such  m  llb- 
•r^rand  aoUdartty:  by  th*  trmvaU  for  tb* 
<l>Mov*ry  ot  iMm  world*  and  new  hortaoiM  In 
tha  earth  and  In  the  aklea.  oai  th*  moon,  and 
partloulaily,  for  th*  dlseovary  of  ths  w«M 
within  ouTsalvss.  wlthla  our  spirit,  that  la 
atm  th*  vasteet  and  deepest  wortd  to  be 
ejq>lared. 

Tour  vlot,  kind  ladies  and  honorahl*  Con- 
greaamen.  has  this  moaning  to  vat:  to  lumor 
Columbus  because  we  anmolat*  and  boner 
th*  ideals  which  he  pursued  and  accom- 
pllahed  with  bis  great  venture. 


Ths  Itoaana's  Boom. 
WoMhtrnvton^  P.O,  SepUmher  17,  1971. 
Tit.  OUMin  Oaaiixiro. 
JTstMent  o/  th»  DUtriet  CmMea, 
DiitrUst  of  U§urtM. 
Osaos.  Itsly. 

Daaa  M*.  Itesnatr:  I  am  hanqr  to  advlae 
that  a  oonmlttee  ef  membars  oc  th*  T7ntt*d 
Stat**  Houa*  at  ll*pre*sntau>es,  li^elliei 
with  other  dlsttnguldi*d  AnMrloaa  piifeUa 
oOelals.  wm  npraasBt  thte  nattoa  la  th* 
Otty  at  Gtanoa  on  th*  nnnsrtuii  «(  your  eooi- 
aamoratloB  of  nhi1*tnphsr  ODltaahtM.  Z 
hav*  th*  haoor  Ot  wmuUa^  with  them  a  eovy 
of  th*  publte  law  whMi  mad*  Oot^^OMM 
Day  a  nattooal  teUday.  Tb*  psopl*  at  th* 
1TBlt*d  Matas  wm  aSelaUy  nsHf  s>a  this 
holiday  for  tt*  flHt  «Um  this  1 

Tb*  Oinsrtsaa  psopi 
■s  BJoch  a  part  of  oar  ] 
toT  ■•  any  vt  our  aaoa*  issiiisnsil  eit 
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In  «U  our  anaala,  whetlMr  mtiT*  or  focvign- 
tam.  It  wm$  b*  eC  InfMt  to  you  ui4  joor 
pMpl«  to  loMw  tlMU  Mm  WMJiuwut  oC  tb* 
mwtlBP  BwMin  OotatobOB  ntsf 

ytnt  MIIOWIM4  KMIa  ttM  fMtMr  cC 

ImmlgnuitB,   on*  of  mOj  tvo  tntfMtfiuls 


iwMoiMa  boltdaiTs  In  to*  UntUd  Btatos,  tlM 
only  etDMr  talng  OMrg*  WMblnfftoB,  tb» 
Vmtttm  oi  oar  ODontiy. 

In  tiM  MBM  T«IB.  OnUM  !■  BOM  ftBnUlW 

to  the  ftT«ni(0  achool  ehlM  In  ttUs  outrntry 
tban  most  elttM  of  tbo  Tmttad  8totw  ot 
•qml  mim.  U  1m  m  pmt  ot  tbo  SIm*  mm  too 
Xobrte  or  onr  tlitoMnt  oad  of  oar  im<*'*nfj 
lUo.  MunlclpoUtlM  to  e?«ry  psrt  at  this  eoun- 
try  IWTO  iMon  BUMd  oftor  too  dlMOfwar  cC 
AoMBlea.  8«otv«M  bov*  boon  oroetod  to  bla 
booor  In  owy  MeMton.  Tbo  atory  «C  bla  Bfe, 
bla  raadutlon.  and  bla  eontrlbatton  to  wortd 
history,  can  bo  found  la  tho  whooItoolB  ot 
•Tvy  child.  W*  olatm  blm.  In  fbet,  to  ono 
of  our  own. 

no  Hat  of  Mambora  wbocn  I  bsv«  dealg- 
nattd  to  rapi— nt  tbo  Houaa  of  Baprwonta- 
tttoi,  and  ttaMvgh  tt  tbo  Ainartoan  people, 
la  aa  followa: 

atar  W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  If  .J. 
>  Joaapb  P.  Addabbo.  N.T. 
I  Frank  Annunalo,  HI. 

Boaant>l9  Uurlo  BiMggl.  N.T. 

Hononbla  Vtank  J.  Braaeo.  N.T. 

Hooorabl*  SUvlo  O.  OonU.  Maoa. 

Honociriil*  Domlnlek  V.  Danlals,  N.J. 

Hanovabla  Jobn  H.  Dent,  Pa. 

Hooocnbla  DanU  B.  PbaoaU,  Fla. 

Hnm—bla  JRobart  N.  CMolino,  Goon. 

aonnoblo  Ala  T.  Oraaao,  Oonn. 

Honorable  Robwt  L.  lionett,  OaUf . 

Hooormble  Bnwiaao  L.  Maiwll.  K7. 

Honorable  Oeorge  P.  miler.  Oallf. 

Honocabl*  Jooepb  O.  Mlnlah.  N  J. 

Honoratalo  John  U.  iCaiytay,  N.T. 

Hooovable  Tano  BoneaUo.  Wyo. 

Honorable  Jnaepb  P.  Vlcorlto.  Pa. 

Honorable  Robert  MoOlory.  lU. 

Honcsabla  Bertram  PodaU.  N.T. 

Honorable  Ifelvln  Prloe.  HI. 

Aa  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea.  It  baa  boan  my  booor  and  my  prtTUage 
to  work  doeely  wltb  all  of  tbe  twenty  Ameri- 
can Bepreeentatlvea.  eighteen  of  wbom  are  ot 
Italian  deaoent.  oomprlaliic  the  eoountttea 
that  will  repreeent  thla  ootintry  in  yoor  etty. 
I  have  aerved  In  Concreas  with  moet  of  them 
for  maz>7  yean.  Tbey  IXMsluda  eome  of  oar 
moat  dlatlr^ilahed  leglalaton.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  call  each  of  them  my  frtaad. 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  have  held  high 
places  in  every  walk  of  life  and  have  added 
to  the  ciilture  and  to  the  strength  of  thla 
nation.  We  are  proud  of  them  and  through 
them  we  are  moat  happy  to  acnd  to  the  oltl- 
eene  of  Oenoa,  and  to  all  the  fine  people  of 
Italy,  the  greetlnga  of  otir  own  people  and 
our  gratitude  to  your  city  for  giving  to  the 
world  tbe  man  who  discovered  America. 
Gratefully  to  your  City, 

Caai.  AI.BSST. 

The  Speaks. 

OBxrmros  fkok  tbx  Pusmnrr 
Tkk  Wnm  Hovsa. 
Wathington.  D.C..  September  23, 1971. 
Ilcax.  Ouwin  Xitmnrtio. 
PrtaUUnt  of  Begfcmal  Executive, 
RegtaH  of  LtfuUm, 
Oeaoa. 

DSAa  Da.  IXMiraro:  I  am  pleaaed  to  extend 
JUT  warmaet  gi'ee«liiBi  to  you  and  the  petals 
of  Genoa  en  tbe  oeoaaton  of  jour  eommemo- 
ratton  of  ObrlstoplMr  OoIumbiM.  Thla  year, 
lor  tba  flrat  time.  Coliunbus  Day  wtu  be  eele- 
brated  la  tba  United  States  aa  a  national 
holiday.  Of  eouraa.  tba  Amartoan  people  have 
long  honored  Ootnabwe,  wheaa  btetorio  voy- 
age led  to  the  aaasraeaaa  of  a  near  world  and 
a  n«w  obavtsr  to  tba  bMovy  of  «Dr  pbuiot. 
We  have  partttwlarty  abariahad  to*  tlea  be- 
tween the  United  Statee  and  the  Oltj  of 
Genoa   which,  alnoe  that  early  beginning. 


bava  bean  relntenad  by  tb*  many  aacM  and 
danglit*w  or  Italy  «bo  bava  oootnboled  ao 
Bsaab  to  ttw  grawtb  «r  to 

X  am  partloularly  plaaaad  ttM 
«•  yw  ean  ka  atoslad  br  a 
giouii  «r  AsMBtaaa  paimart  JMttia  wbo  aw 
of  Italian  daaeent.  Tbar  aca 
raaantattve  or  that  apseUl  part  «€  our  x^ 
ttauabarttag*  ttoa*  la  XtalUn.  Hums  bmu 

tbay  also  toks  gMaa  prMa  In  «h*  eottmal 
barltags  or  tba  laatf  ar  tbalr  I 

It  la^  tbareior*.  wttb  a  deep  aasM 
In  our  oowmnn  tragtMnaia  tltat  I  ecnvay  to 
you  on  thla  oooaslon  tba  vary  bast  wlsbas  of 
the  American  paopla. 
Slnoeraly, 

taCttMMD  NtZOIT. 


TO  TUB  Paorui  or  Onroa  ox  thx 
OooaaoK  or  tbm  ra0t  Oblbbatioit  or 
KanoMaa  Onaxaitoraaa  OOLimaoa  Day  bt 


To  tb*  Mayor  and  People  of  Oanoa:  Tram 
the  journey  of  Obrlatopber  Oolnmbns  almoat 
are  oeaturles  s«o  to  tbe  preeent  day.  Itallana 
have  played  a  major  rol*  in  tb*  life  tit  tb* 
New  Wortd.  "Svery  ahlp,"  wrote  Kmexaoe. 
"that  oomes  to  America  got  Its  chart  from 
Columbus." 

The  daimUeaa  aplrtt  of  thU  great  Genoa** 
navigator  which  I*  alao  tb*  qtlrlt  of  bla 
homeland,  baa  prorouadly  abapad  tb*  deatlny 
of  the  Amarlgan  Nation.  Tttt  eateem  In  wfaloh 
Americana  hold  Chrlatopbar  Columbiu  goes 
beyond  the  man.  He  has  oome  to  symbollaa  for 
Americana  the  hlgheat  Ideala  of  tbe  Italian 
people. 

Mow  tb*  Amerloan  paopi*  have  declared 
to  the  world  their  admiration  and  raapeot 
for  this  oonrageous  eaplorer  by  proclaiming 
Chrlatopher  Oolumbua  Day  a  natlooal  public 
holiday. 

When  Americans  pay  tribute  to  Chrlato- 
pher Columbus  they  eijjieas  their  deep  ap- 
preeUtlon  and  gratitude  to  the  i>eople  of 
Italy  for  thatr  Immenee  contribution  to  the 
hUtory  and  Ideala  of  our  eoimtry. 

In  oommemoratlon  of  thla  hlatorlc  event 
we  are  daUghted  to  preaeat  a  oopy  of  th*  Act 
eetabllahlng  Colmnbus  Day  aa  a  national 
public  holiday. 

John  O.  Paatore,  Peter  W.  Bodlno.  Jr.. 
JOaeph  P.  Addabbo,  Prank  Annunalo, 
Uarlo  Blaggl,  Ftmnk  J.  Braaeo,  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  Domlnlek  ▼.  DanMs,  Bla 
Oraaao.  Robert  I..  Leggatt.  Ronwno  L. 
Maazoll,  Bobnt  XcClory.  George  P. 
Miller,  Joaeph  O.  lilnlsh,  John  M. 
Murphy,  and  Bertram  L.  PodeU. 

NzNCTXBTH  OoMeaaaa  or  tks  UazrBi  Btatis 
or  Amwht*  ax  ma  Saoone  Saasiow 

(Begun  and  bald  at  tbe  ol^  oT  WasbU^tan 
ou  Monday,  tbe  OXteenth  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  atxtv- 
elght)  ' 

An    act    to    provide    for    uniform    annual 

lAaeivaiicea  of  certain  legal  public  hcUdaya 

on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposaa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute 
of  HepreMntmttvee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Awtartam  in  Oongreee  asaembled.  That  (a) 
section  eiOt(a)  of  tltte  0.  TTnlted  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  m  foUowa: 
"I  6103.  KoUdays 

"(a)  Tbe  fOUotong  are  legal  public  boU- 
daya: 

"Wew  Tear'*  Day.  January  1. 

"Washington's  Birthday,  tb*  tblrd  Mon- 
day in  ybbruary. 

"Memortal  Day.  th*  last  Monday  In  May. 

"Indep«ndano*  Day,  Julj  4. 

"lAbcr  Day.  toe  first  Monday  In  September. 

"Oolumbua  Day,  toe  aeoond  Monday  in 
October. 

'nreterana    Day,    th*   fourth    Monday    In 
October. 


_  Day.  tba  fbwtb 

In  ITintoiliM 

"Obilatatai  Day,  Dsostobsr  *f  " 

(b)  Any  nTeranoa  in  a  lav  of  tb*  Vatt*a 

SUtos  (to  sffset  on  to*  affSettve  data  or  ttia 

amendmant  mads  by  subsaetlon  (a)  or  thta 

asodon)  to  th*  nbssniaai  ot  a  legal  public 

bolMajr  on  a  day  oftosr  t^u  th*  day  pra- 

sertbad  for  tba  nlissiisiiin  or  sueh  holMay 

by  asetlon  •UM{m)  or  tttla  i.  anttad  Statss 

Ood*.  Bs  smanrtad  by  subsaotlon  (a).  sliaU  on 

and  after  such  aSactlae  data  be  oonaUarad 

to  tbe  day  for  th*  nl^M  lauus  of 

holiday  piaaoilbtd  In  wadx 

•U«(a). 

Sac.  a.  Tba  amendment  mads  by 

tton  (a)  of  tb*  drat  seetloa  of  thla  Aat  abaU 

take  eOaet  on  January  1. 1971. 

John  O.  Paeaosa.  Pater  w.  Rodlne.  Jo- 
seph P.  AddaMio,  Vtank  Annnmao, 
Mario  Btaggl,  ftank  J.  Braaeo,  BOvlo 
O.  Ooat*.  DnmtTHOt  V.  'V«'«*|if.  John 
H.  Daat.  Daat*  B.  Pa*eeU,  Bob«t  H. 
Olabao.  Mia  Otaeeo,  Bobart  li.  t<aggatt, 
Roaano  U  MmhU.  Bobart  MeCtary, 
Oearga  P.  Miller.  Joaapta  P.  MtoBh. 
John  M.  Murphy,  Bertram  I^  PodeU, 
Tano  Boncallo.  and  Joaeph  P.  Vlgorlto. 

Idr.  Bponker.  In  my  own  aty  at  New- 
uk,  VJ.  I  wag  prtvUeeed  yegterdsy  to 
partidpnte  In  oercmonlea  and  •  pnrade 
JHJOUsoi«l  by  Mr.  Aoe  Alagna.  puMlaher 
or  the  Italian  Trlbone  News,  on  ttoe  oc- 
oaaion  ot  the  first  natkMial  oelebratkn  of 
Columbus  Day.  Ttae  festtytUes  which 
took  plae«  were  a  fitting  tribote  to  Cb- 
lambus.  I  eommaod  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Alagna  for  hla  great  tnltiatlTe  and  effort 
in  making  possible  so  fine  a  program  and 
I  include  the  very  pertinent  remarks  of 
the  Columbus  Day  parade  grand  mar- 
shal. Mr.  Joseidi  Slvolella: 


Ran* was  of  Joaara  Stvolklu,  Osamd  Mab- 

aRAZ..  COLUXBOB  DAT  PAXADK,  NTWAKX,  N  J. 

I  should  like  to  begin  my  statement  today 
by  confeaaing  toat  I.  like  ao  many  others 
knew  vary  utUe  about  Obrtsto|rfier  Columbus 
other  than  tb*  faot  that  he  waa  Oenoeae. 
succeeded  in  oonvlnolng  King  vardlnand  and 
Queen  Tea  belle  of  Spain  to  flaanee  hie  van- 
tiue,  and  then  promptly  ptnoeeded  to  dta- 
oover  a  New  World  on  October  12,  1482. 

When  I  waa  advised  aeveral  weeks  ago  that 
I  bad  been  eelected  to  be  tha  Ctoand  ««pt-*«*' 
for  today's  Columbus  Day  parade,  I  Mt  It 
was  orUy  fitting  and  psoper  that  I  lOMn  aa 
many  of  the  historical  f  scU  ^  poaalWe  about 
this  great  discoverer  and  navigator  and  about 
his  many  exploit*.  To  say  that  my  prtde  and 
admiration  for  him  Inereaaed  with  tarti 
chapter  I  read  would  be  a  groaa  understate- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  man, 
who  began  with  an  Inspired  Idea,  and  after 
many  years  ot  auflenng  and  want,  frustra- 
tlona  and  dtaapp  n  latmsnta,  but  wito  ooaa- 
pl«t*  oosifldfltao*  In  bla  bellefa  and  a  dogged 
determination  to  prova  be  waa  rlght»  Is  da- 
serving  to  be  remembered  anew  eaob  year  on 
the  day  of  the  anniversary  of  hla  great  dis- 
covery. 

I  would  be  remise  If  at  this  point  I  did 
not  pay  tribute  to  Oongreaaman  P.  W.  Bo- 
dlno  for  ^onaorlng  tba  bin  wtaleh  deesaed 
Ooluffibos  Day  a  National  HbUday,  and  to 
Congressman  Joe  Mlnlah  a*  one  of  toe 
staunchaat  s«ippast«a  of  the  bttl. 

During  his  preaentatlon  oT  th*  in*aaure  to 
th*  Bouse,  Oongreaaman  Bodlno  auMla  a 
speech  which  I  feel  should  be  must  taadlng 
for  evaiyone,  and  for  thoae  of  yoa  who  are 
Intereeted,  you  will  and  It  quoted  to  toe  lat- 
eat  edition  of  tba  Italtan  Tiliwia  Bbwa.  I 
waaaqiaelaUy  I 

paragraph,  and  I  qvoU  It ' 

Oolumbua  Day  would  ba  a  day  to  luaur  bn- 
mlgranta  of  all  natknaUtlas  and  aeknowl- 
sdg*  toelr  oontrltnmoBS  to  building  or  a 
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strong.  Jaat  and  proaperoua  United 
of  America."  And  we  can  add  to  that,  that 
while  we  are  juatly  proud  of  our  harltage,  w« 
have  th*  utmost  xaapsct  for  an  otbars.  re- 
gartHeea  of  heritage  Vho  are  equally  prood 
of  thetrs. 

There  are  times,  and  certainly  tola  la  one 
of  tbem,  when  one  flnda  It  dlflhsult  to  de- 
acrlbe  bU  CeaUnga  and  to  sipisss  his  brne 
senthnsnta.  Somabow.  to  naerely  say  I  thank 
Ao*  Alanga  and  his  wonderful  and  har4U 
working  oonunltteea  fmr  having  eelected  me 
to  serve  aa  the  Grand  Marshal  today,  and  to 
thank  an  of  you  for  accepting  toe  commlt- 
tee'B  decision  seems  to  me  oomplettfy  In- 
adequate and  certainly  not  reOectlva  of  my 
true  feeilaigB.  To  sen*  aa  Orand  M«.«h»i  qc^ 
tbe  ooralnsi  of  th*  1st  calebrattosi  ot  Odnm- 
bus  Day  as  a  National  Holiday  la  an  honor 
I  am  humbly  grataful  for  and  on*  I  shall 
always  remember. 

The  Columbus  Day  celebration  was  also 
marked  by  the  following  historic  proclama- 
tion Issued  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New- 
ark by  the  Bonorabte  Kenneth  A.  Olbeon, 
mayor  oT  Newark. 

FBOCLAMATIOIf :     OOLJJUmoa    DAT 

Whereas:  toe  11th  day  of  October,  1»71 
will  mark  th*  flrat  national  Oolumbua  Day 
Holiday  and  the  470th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus: and 

Whereas:  by  hla  courage  and  fortitude  Co- 
lumbus gave  to  toe  World  vast  virgin  terrl- 
torles.  whose  rich  fertility,  natural  raaouraes 
and  unbounded  grandeur  were  to  challenge 
the  boneat  toll  and  Initiative  and  were  to 
give  proaxls*  for  the  fulfillment  of  tha  hope 
and  aspirations  of  all  llberty-lovlng  people; 
and 

Whereas:  the  entire  population  of  our 
great  61ty — thoae  who  trace  their  origin  to 
the  land  of  the  great  ItiOlan  navigator  as 
weU  aa  toelr  fellow-eltlaena  wUl  eapreea  rev- 
erence and  pride  In  him  and  hla  acoompllah- 
menu  with  appropriate  parade  and  gala 
pageant  on  Columbus  Day:  and 

Whereaa:  the  Italian  Tribune  News,  spon- 
sors of  the  1971  Columbtis  Day  Celebration 
and  it's  General  Chairman,  Aoe  Alagana,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Italian  Tribune  News,  and  his 
committee  have  arranged  for  a  parade  and 
dedication  oerenonlea  to  commemorate  tbe 
discovery  of  America  by  Chrletopher  Colum- 
bus: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Kenneto  A.  Olbeon, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  do 
hereby  call  attention  of  o\ir  citizens  to  this 
great  day  in  our  history  and  do  urge  all  of 
our  dUaana  to  )o(n  In  It's  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  also  proud  to  par- 
ticipate on  October  10.  In  a  Columbus 
Day  festival  sponsored  by  the  North 
Ward  Educational  and  Cultural  Center. 
And.  I  tun  pleased  to  bring  to  tbe  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  the 
center's  director,  Mr.  St^hen  Adubata: 
Tux  MxAioara  or  Cou7iuua  Dat 
(By  Stephen  N.  Adubato) 

The  courage  of  Oottonbus.  tlMS  gn*tnces 
or  America,  and  the  nobility  of  a  peopte  are 
meazUngful  when  shared  unlvenaUy  by  aU 
men.  As  the  sons  and  daugtatem  of  Columbus, 
we  should  never  exclude  anyone  from  par- 
ticipating In  our  Joy,  In  our  genius,  and 
In  the  many  pcalttve  things  we  have  to  offer 
to  our  fellowraan. 

Cltiaenshlp  to  Borne  was  not  limited  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  tbe  Italian  peninsula.  AU 
through  toe  wotld.  Inelndtag  otber  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  aaen  weaa  ptocal 
to  say  that  tbey  ware  "a  altlaan  of  Boaoe". 
Rome  waa  a  giaat  olvlllaatlooi,  baeause  she 
shared  her  glfU  with  an  man. 

The  CathoUe  ehureh  haa  Its  geographic 
c«nter   In   Italy.   Tet,   toe   strengto   of   the 
church  is  that  It  sharee  Its  teaching!  wlto 
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the  wosd  "oatbottc"  aoaans 
univecmL  Ind— d.  In  tbe  emimsnlosl  mov*- 
mant  of  our  tlmss.  we  hav*  seen  a  great 
awakening  to  truto. 

When  toe  light  of  Rone  was  extinguished 
and  the  world  was  plunged  into  ttie  Dark 
Ages,  It  was  again  on  toe  aoU  ot  our  awiaa 
tors  that  Ctossgsd  tb*  rsbbth  or  hope  for 
mankind.  The  Ilniislaasmi  WM  slgnlfleant, 
because  we  shared  thla  rekindling  of  spirit 
with  aU  men. 

And  finally,  Columbus  himself.  We  pay 
homage  to  the  great  navigator,  toe  discov- 
erer of  America,  because  his  pereei  terance, 
his  skfll,  and  that  raystteal  quality  of  leader- 
ship efiabled  him  to  write  th*  flrat  ebapter 
In  the  history  of  o\ir  nation.  Just  thtnkl  He 
may  weU  liav*  been  tb*  only  Italian  aboard 
that  hiatorlo  expedition. 

So,  the  gnat  lesson  of  our  own  history 
points  clearly  to  how  we  can  continue  In  this 
tradition.  Cltixenshlp  In  the  TTnlted  States 
of  America  Is  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
mankind  has  ever  kno^fm — for  many  peoples 
to  live  together  in  peace,  to  shan  the  wealto 
of  aU  cultuias  of  iwTi>i»y^  ^j^^  to  give  the 
fullest  meaning  to  our  own  tradlttoiM. 

We.  tbe  daacendants  ot  toe  great  navigator 
say — "Avantll  Porwardl  Together  i" 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  reTise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  incltide  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  AWN  UNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  (BsUnguJghed  ooUesgiie 
from  New  Jereey,  the  HonoraMe  Prm 
W.  RoDmo,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  UJ8.  Con- 
gressmen of  Italian  ancestry,  who  23 
years  ago  initially  proposed  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday. 

Ab  one  of  the  Members  of  tbe  coBgres- 
Eional  delegation  which  Tlsited  Genoa, 
Italy,  from  October  1-5,  1971,  I  had  the 
high  honor  in  presenttog,  on  behalf  of 
our  group,  to  Dr.  Qianni  Dagnlno,  presi- 
dent of  the  region  of  Uguria,  where 
Oenoa,  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  is  located,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  region  of  ligurla,  a  large 
parchment  scroll  contahilng  a  painting 
of  the  three  ships  of  Columbus,  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  our  ddegation  com- 
memorating the  trip,  and  a  copy  of  the 
original  bill  signed  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  making  Columbtis  I>ay  a  na- 
tional pubUc  holiday. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  present  to 
President  Dagnlno  and  to  the  20  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  administration  of 
Liguria  gold  commemorative  medals 
struck  in  Chicago  especially  to  mark  the 
first  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  in 
America  as  a  national  pUbUc  holiday. 

The  trip  of  our  congressional  delega- 
tion to  Oenoa  last  we^  Is  but  another 
bridge  between  two  great  countries — 
America,  our  native  land  and  the  greatest 
country  In  the  wortd — and  Itsdy,  the 
country  of  our  cultural  heritage.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  official 
ceremony  in  Genoa,  because  I  know  that 
the  bands  of  friendship  between  our  two 
great  countries  have  been  renewed  and 
strengthened  as  a  result  of  our  visit  to 
t^e  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Mr.  McdORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genttenum  yldd? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemto 
frem  fWtiol*, 

Mt.  McCLORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  how  drilgtited 
I  have  been  to  paitfelpete  with  my 
Rattan-American  colleagues  in  this  mis- 
sion to  Genoa  to  receive  the  accolades  of 


the  government  at  the  Province  ot 
UcnriB  and  the  elty  of  Oeooa,  and  to 
have  been. a  part  of  this  wonderful 
expertenoe. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  very  for- 
tunately have  quite  a  bit  of  Italian 
experience  in  my  own  life,  my  sister  hav- 
ing married  an  Italian  and  I  having  had 
the  opportnntty  to  spend  quits  a  bit  of 
time  hi  naly.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  gentleman  In 
the  wdl  made  a  most  ctoquent  and  Im- 
preedve  emotlaDal  talk  In  the  Tt^i««i 
langvage  at  one  of  the  cctebratlons  th^ 
we  atteoded  there.  It  was  reaUy  very 
Inspiring  to  aU  of  us  as  it  was  to  thoae 
who  had  gathered  from  the  Italian 
Govemment  to  receive  us. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  myself,  and  I 
appreciated  the  pitvliege  of  xeMllng  a 
letter  from  the  ProsldeBt  to  Mr.  DagnliM. 
who  Is  presklent  of  the  region  of  IJcuris. 
We  had  this  tetter  trantfatod.  m»h  ^th 
my  limited  expertanoe  with  the  Italian 
language,  ncvertheteas  I  was  able  to  read 
this  in  Italian,  and,  of  course,  it  got 
through  a  lot  better  that  way. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  w^  knows, 
my  affiliation  with  this  is  through  the 
Monday  hohdi^  Mil,  which,  of  couzae, 
never  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  coeponaorship  of  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  and  otheie  who  supported  es- 
tablishing Colianbus  Day  as  a  netifmal 
legal  holiday,  and  by  adding  this  new 
naUonal  hcdlday,  and  then  developtng 
these  other  Monday  holidays  vra  bme- 
flted  all  the  people  of  America,  aU  the 
workers,  and  aU  those  v^too  supported  this 
very  useful  leglslatian  and.  of  coarse, 
gave  £4ipropriate  recognition  to  Cluls- 
topher  Columbus,  who,  of  course,  is 
treasured  foremost  by  those  of  Italian 
extraction,  Christopher  Columbus  having 
been  bom  and  raised  in  that  part  tA  Italy 
where  Genoa  is  located,  but  alao.  of 
course,  by  many  other  people,  particu- 
larly those  of  evanish  extraction,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  sailed  from 
Spain,  I  believe,  and  had  many  «r^"t^ 
Portuguese,  and  other  sailors  with  him. 
and  he  has  been  an  taspiratlan  to  people 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Therefore,  although  being  one  of  Irish 
descent,  I  feel  no  qualms  at  all  about 
joining  m  honoring  Chrlstc^iher  Cotum- 
bus  and  participating  in  this  tremen- 
dously exeltliig  and  important  activity. 

I  mifl^t  }uBt  add  tttat  I  feel  very  sin- 
cerely that  thoae  of  us  who  went  to  Italy, 
representing  our  nJ3.  Coi^srees,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  OovemiiMnt  reaUy 
promoted  good  win,  better  imderstand- 
tng,  and  closer  relationships  between  the 
people  of  our  eountry  and  the  people  of 
Italy,  and  eontrttiuted  a  great  deal  In 
that  behalf,  which.  If  we  multiplied  that 
many  ttanes  could,  of  course,  help  to  pro- 
dnee  a  generation  of  peaoe  which  the 
President  is  so  earnestly  seektae. 

I  commend  the  gwrtieman  In  the  wtil, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Josey,  as  w^ 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
nds <Mr.  Amnmsto)  for  their  leadership 
in  this  mlaiieB  to  Genoa.  I  also  aompil- 
ment  the  ventteman  IB  the  well  for  taUng 
this  special  oMter  today  IB  order  to  eall 
to  «tM  atteirtiOB  of  Kambers  of  tbs  BoMe 
and  Oie  people  of  tlM  Nation  Oite  inter- 
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Mtlnc  and  Important  activity  which  sor- 
roundMl  the  eomm«iaar»tkni  at  Chrlsto- 
vtom  Columbui  and  tiu  rccocnltloa  <rf  the 
celebration  of  Ctdiimbus  Day  aa  a  great 
national  leeal  hoUday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleaeed  to  partici- 
pate In  this  dlHcnerion  relative  to  the  re- 
cent oeremcnlcB  In  Genoa.  Italy,  In  cod- 
nection  with  the  first  obaervance  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  natloDal  legal  hoU- 
day. 

In  the  company  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues— mostly  of  Italian  ances^ — ^I 
found  many  oivortunltlcs  for  communi- 
cating the  reelect  of  the  people  of  our 
Natlon  to  the  people  of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Province  of  Ligurla  where 
Christopher  Columbus  was  bom  and 
ndsed. 

As  author  of  the  Monday  holiday  bill. 
HJl.  15951.  of  the  90th  Congress  In  which 
my  dlstlngiilshBd  colleagues  from  nilnois 
(Mr.  Amnnmo)  and  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDno)  were  Important  cosponsors.  I 
was  privileged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  ceremonies  In  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Included  In  these  activi- 
ties were  the  opening  day  reception  and 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Palazzo  Splnola — 
the  seat  of  the  parliament  of  the  region 
of  Ligurla — ^where  the  Honorable  Oiannl 
Dagnlno,  president  of  the  region,  and  my 
long  time  friend  Dr.  Carlo  Pastortno,  vice 
president  of  the  rational  council,  as- 
sisted by  his  gracious  stgnora,  served  as 
our  hosts.  On  that  occaslOD,  I  presented 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Dagnlno  from  President 
Nixon  which  Is  herein  Included.  I  had 
arranged  for  the  President's  letter  to  be 
translated  Into  the  Italian  language 
which  I  read  to  those  assembled  at  the 
Palazzo  Splnola. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presentation  of  your 
letter  also  translated  into  Italian — and 
the  accompanying  remarks  by  the  dean 
of  the  Italian- Am«rican  membership  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
aa  Immigration.  Mr.  Rooiho,  as  well  as 
the  delivery  of  a  large  montage  on  which 
the  names  of  our  Italian-American  col- 
leagues and  others  who  participated  In 
the  Columbus  Day  legislation  were  In- 
scribed— were  highlights  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Oenoa.  My  colleague  from  nilnnls 
(Mr.  AnruHzio)  mx>ke  eloquently  and 
passionately  in  presenting  this  colorful 
montage. 

At  a  subsequent  luncheon  meeting  in 
RapaUo  our  colleague,  Mr.  Rodixo,  in  ex- 
temporary remarks  in  Italian,  delivered 
a  vwy  moving  and  impressive  message 
in  b^ialf  (rf  this  body  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  with  whom  I  bad  the  privilege 
of  serving  oo  this  mission  to  Columbtis' 
blrthidace  will  describe  in  greater  detail 
the  events  which  occurred  during  our  3- 
day  visit.  In  any  event.  I  would  like  to 
fmphashie  that  a  great  deal  ta  goodwill 
was  goaerated  between  our  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  and  the  political 
leada«  of  Italy  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact 

I  am  proud  Indeed  of  the  p«u:t  which  I 
have  had  to  jday  In  promoting  Colunibus 
Day  as  a  national  legal  hoUday  and  for 
aQ  the  benefits  whldi  bars  flowed  from 
this  signfflcant  legWatlon.  Mr.  8peak«>, 
let  me  say  quite  frankly  that  the  success 


of  ttie  Monday  holiday  legislation  was 
due  In  large  part  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tional recognition  given  to  the  courage 
and  foresight  which  guided  Christ<H>her 
Columbus  in  his  discovery  of  the  Westan 
Hemisidiere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  special  pride  on  the 
part  of  ItaUan-Americans  is  felt  in  the 
Columbus  Day  observance,  let  me  add 
that  those  North  and  South  Americans 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  descent  also 
take  special  pride  in  the  significant  part 
which  their  antecedents  played  in  the 
voyages  ii^ch  resulted  in  Christopher 
Coliunbus'  discoveries.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
large  sense  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  (Christopher  Columbus  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans.  Almost  imme- 
diately following  Columbus'  voyages,  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  Western 
World  began.  Since  that  time  immlcrants 
have  come  from  every  p(ut  of  the 
world — and  truly  the  heritage  of  Colum- 
bus belongs  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Colimibus  Day  as  it  was 
this  year — ^wlll  be  celebrated  In  every 
year  hereafter — on  the  second  Monday  in 
October.  It  will  live  In  the  memories  of 
us  all.  Esi>ecially  those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  recent 
ceremonies  in  Genoa,  Columbus  Day, 
1971,  will  be  and  remain  most  vivid  of  all. 

Mr.  GM^eaker,  I  would  be  quite  remiss  if 
I  did  not  add  an  expreasioa  of  gratitude 
to  the  consul  general  of  the  United 
States — Mr.  Tliomas  H.  Murfin  and  Mrs. 
MurOn,  as  well  as  to  our  American  Con- 
sul— Carl  Bastianl  and  Mrs.  Bastianl  for 
their  support  of  our  activities  In  and 
around  Genoa. 

Mr.  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
October  12  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
memory,  it  is  not  officially  considered  to 
be  Columbus  Day. 

Effective  this  year — and  finally — Co- 
lumbus Day  became  a  legal  nationtJ  holi- 
day, but  with  a  movable  date  in  order  to 
coof  orm  with  the  so-called  Monday  holi- 
day legislation  enacted  several  years  ago 
by  the  Ckmgress. 

Therefore,  yesterday,  October  11,  was 
the  official  observance  of  ChrisU^her 
Columbus  Day  in  1971. 

Today,  October  12,  marks  the  479th 
anniversary  of  that  day  In  1492  when 
CThrlsUvher  Cdumbus  discovered  the 
New  World. 

It  took  us  many,  many  years  to  obtain 
legislation  designating  Columbus  Day  as 
a  legal  national  hoUday.  The  Importance 
is  In  the  national  recognition  finally 
given  to  this  anniversary  and  the  mov- 
able date  is  of  secondary  concern. 

Indeed,  our  country  has  done  all  too 
little  in  recognition  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. Ttiere  was  an  ezpositl<»  in  1892, 
a  commemorative  coin,  and.  of  course, 
there  are  statues  and  monuments 
erected,  streets,  circles,  and  so  forth, 
named  in  his  honor. 

The  vision  of  Columbus  in  the  face  of 
ridicule  in  his  time  is  an  example  of  in- 
dependence and  perseverance  that  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  am  grateful  that  at  long  last  Colum- 
bus Day  is  a  legal  national  holiday — 
allowing  the  peoples  of  aU  our  50  States 
to  hcnor  the  man  who  set  foot  on  tlM 
shores  of  America  479  years  ago  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  development  of  the 


United  States  of  America,  the  world's 
greatest  power  today. 

I  am  happy  to  join  wHh  my  ctAeagues 
In  paying  due  recognition  today  to  the 
discoverer  of  our  Nation,  Christopher 
Columbus^ 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  (Tolumbus 
Day  is  tradltlonsOly  marked  by  parades, 
pageants,  and  celebrations.  Oftentimes, 
the  true  significance  of  Columbus  Day  is 
obscured  by  the  activities  and  the  festivi- 
ties which  surround  It.  Every  schoolchild 
is  aware  that  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica, what  the  names  of  his  three  ships 
were,  and  the  perils  and  hardships  which 
the  crew  faced  during  that  famous  trans- 
atlantic crossing. 

Of  far  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  Columbus  started  in  motion  a  chain 
of  events  which  has  culminated  in  the 
20th  century  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  the  greatest  Nation 
in  the  world.  Historians  have  told  us  that 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America  was 
quite  accidental,  that  Columbus  actually 
intended  to  reach  the  Far  East  and  thus 
chart  a  route  which  would  lead  to  the 
riches  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Instead, 
he  stumbled  upon  a  wilderness  i>ossessing 
not  the  riches  of  the  East,  but  far  greater 
riches  in  tenns  of  natural  and  geographic 
potential. 

Columbus  brought  with  him  to 
America  the  spirit  and  enlightenment  of 
a  Exiropean  age  of  rediscovery  and  scien- 
tific exploration.  His  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  In  ill-equl|;q)ed  and  tiny  vessels 
serves  as  the  prototype  of  the  American 
spirit  of  energy  and  purpose.  Thousands 
of  Americans  were  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps in  the  fields  of  science,  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor,  in  overcoming 
great  odds  to  achieve  a  seemingly  impos- 
sible goal.  Each  has  contributed  his  share 
in  making  America's  greatness  possible. 

However,  on  Columbus  Day,  1971,  I 
think  It  is  pnver  to  remember  and 
ponder  the  original  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  that  great  Italian  bom  explorer 
and  scientist  in  order  that  America  face 
the  coming  decades  with  the  same  resolve 
and  resource  with  which  we  have  faced 
the  last  500  years  of  our  growth  as  a 
nation.  Amid  the  pageantry  of  Oolimibus 
Day  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mission 
which  Col\imbus  began  In  1493  Is  still  to 
be  completed  in  many  ways.  And  with 
that  view  toward  the  future,  I  believe 
that  we  can  more  fuDy  appreciate  and 
understand  the  significance  of  Columbus 
Day  in  20th  century  America. 

Mr.  KUCINSKI.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
EoDDTO)  in  paying  tribute  to  the  first  na- 
tional holiday  honoring  Christopher  Co- 
limibus. 

Yesterday  Chicago  witnessed  its  larg- 
est Columbus  Day  parade  marking  this 
first  national  holiday. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  a  beautiful 
parade  bringing  into  sharp  focus  the 
enormous  contribution  made  by  Colim- 
bus  and  millions  of  Italian-Americans 
who  came  to  America  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Chicago  Italian  American  Joint 
Civic  Committee  preeented  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chlcagoans  a  spectacular 
panorama  of  Italo-American  contribu- 
tions. 
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The  colorful  parade  was  headed  by 
Mayor  Daley  and  virtually  the  entire 
contingent  of  distinguished  Italian- 
American  civic,  political,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  al- 
most all  of  our  non-Italian  political  fig- 
ures who  proudly  proclaimed  themselves 
sons  of  Italy  for  this  historic  day. 

I  wish  to  especially  caH  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  special 
contribution  made  by  our  colleague  Ckm- 
gre>sman  Frank  Anwonzio  in  helping 
organize  yesterday's  Chicago  parade  and 
in  helping  enact  legislation  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday. 

Frank  ANmnfzio  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  this  House. 
His  tireless  efTort  in  behalf  of  human  dig- 
nity is  rapidly  becoming  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Frank  Annunzio  said  at  the  ceremony 
in  Chicago  yesterday  that  when  we  honor 
we  honor  America's  ethnicity. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  hundred  or  more 
floats  in  yesterday's  Columbus  Day  pa- 
rade paid  tribute  to  all  ethnic  groups 
in  Chicago. 

It  was  a  magniflcoit  day  and  I  pre- 
dict the  fact  that  we  made  Columbus  Day 
a  national  holiday  will  be  the  turning 
point  in  America's  new  appreclatian  for 
her  ethnic  groups  of  all  nationalities. 

I  congratulate  Frank  Annunzio  and 
the  entire  Italian -American  community 
for  their  inspiring  c<uitributlcn. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Columbus  Day  emerges  as  a  natlnmaj 
holiday  In  every  sense  of  the  word.  Fi- 
nally it  is  recognized  for  what  it  has 
always  been — a  celebration  of  the  true 
discovery  of  this  Nation.  Yet  it  S3rmbol- 
izes  so  much  more. 

Columbus  is  much  more  than  an  ex- 
plorer who  made  a  landfall  in  the  New 
World.  He  was  a  pathfinder  for  a  new 
spirit.  One  Oiat  resulted  in  a  New  World 
ethic  symbolized  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
that  still  continues.  Our  Nation  con- 
tains today  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  all 
those  mllUcms  who  followed  him. 

Prom  his  discovery  came  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entire  new  set  of  ideas  that 
have  been  expanded  into  what  we  now 
know  as  the  American  way  of  life. 

Thirty  million  refugees  have  come  to 
these  shores.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
sought  freedom,  liberty,  sind  the  chance 
to  live  a  better  life  than  the  one  they 
left.  All  were  the  refugees  that  other 
nations  did  not  want.  All  were  fleeing 
oppression  o*  one  sort  or  another.  All 
have  found  a  haven  and  refuge  because 
one  man  Ut  the  lamp  here  first  by  his 
deeds  of  discovery  and  exploration. 

If  we  proceed  doi(^  the  list,  the  truth 
of  this  becomes  obvious.  Millions  of  Am- 
ericans are  here  today  because  their 
fathers  sought  religious  liberty.  Others 
are  here  because  they  sought  freedom  of 
political  expression.  Still  others  sought 
a  place  to  farm  and  raise  families  free 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  turn,  these  people  have  given  freely 
of  their  labor  and  blood  so  ttuit  our  land 
might  be  preserved  and  its  Ideals  might 
be  strengthened  and  given  to  others.  Hie 
beacon  first  lit  by  that  first  aeeker  has 
been  a  Ught  to  the  world  and  oiwressed 
peoples  everywhere. 


Columbus  symbolizes  ea^  new  search 
for  something  better.  His  memory  «ito- 
mizas  any  lost  soul's  desire  to  attain 
something  better  than  what  exists  in  an 
old,  (^presslve  place.  It  is  a  maniflesta- 
tlon  of  that  unquenchable  fire  in  every 
man  who  thirsts  for  a  new  life  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  our  Na- 
tion has  been  able  to  absorb  these  varied 
peoples  and  weld  them  Into  the  mightiest 
power  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever  seen 
or  felt. 

Even  though  we  have  at  times  abused 
such  Influence,  still  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican conscience  that  cries  out  against 
any  such  evil. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  for  our  Nation 
to  pay  tribute  to  Columbus,  his  sponsora, 
his  nation  of  origin,  and  the  tradition 
he  represents.  They  have  all  mingled  in- 
extricably in  the  American  lifestream, 
contributing  much  that  is  vital  and 
precious.  The  Western  World  owes  so 
very  much  to  that  intrepid  adventurer 
who  dared  so  much  because  he  believed. 
Without  such  believers,  man  and  his 
works  would  be  poor  things,  indeed.  In 
fact,  would  that  we  could  take  more  of 
an  inspiration  from  his  example,  for  it 
was  more  than  a  pathfinder's  journey 
into  the  unknown  that  yielded  bountiful 
results. 

It  showed  that  a  dream,  no  matter  how 
far-fetched  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  man's 
contemporaries,  could  and  should  be 
followed  through.  It  showed  that  frwn 
such  hopes,  massive  venturas  result  It 
showed  that  a  vital  tradition  can  take 
root  and  grow,  no  matter  what  earth  it 
is  transplanted  into.  It  showed  that 
deathless  truths  can  be  viable  and  mean- 
ingful in  every  age  and  every  people. 

Today.  Italo-Americans  take  special 
pride  in  joining  the  Nation  and  the  en- 
tire western  world  in  pajrlng  a  deserved, 
resounding  tribute  to  that  Admiral  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  founder  and  discoverer 
of  the  New  World.  Chilstc«>her  Colum- 
bus. His  memory  grows  fresher  and 
greener  In  our  hearts  and  minds  as  the 
ages  pass. 

Mrs.  HXCrKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  ob- 
served in  this  country  since  1792,  has 
become  a  national  hoUday,  officially  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  CJongress  of  the 
United  States  and  commended  to  all  of 
the  States. 

Since  1892,  the  ooeaslan  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
prominent  dtizras  have  championed  the 
cause  of  Columbus  Day  as  an  especially 
appropriate  time  to  mark  the  great  and 
distinctive  contributions  of  Italian- 
Americana  to  the  mainstream  of  our 
conucon  Hfe.  Now.  on  the  480th  anni- 
versary, we  pay  Just  tribute  to  the  chaz^ 
acter  and  achievement  of  Colimibos  as 
well  as  to  the  impact  of  his  great  loumey. 
In  honoring  Coiumbus,  we  arc  honor- 
ing that  9lrit  of  bold  adwrenUire  and 
unehslrahle  determlnatiaa  which  has 
made  America  great.  Ihe  example  of  his 
hfe— and  emedaHy  of  his  historic  vogr- 
age— contlnuee  to  Inspire  and  sustain 
our  people  from  age  to  age. 

Moreover,  the  obeervaoce  of  Colum- 
bus Day  reminds  us  of  the  contrllwtlon 


which  Italian-Americans  have  made  to 
the  slfength  and  vitality  of  our  na.tinr>^ 
life. 

They  came  as  explorers  and  as  settlers ; 
they  Joined  in  that  struggle  for  freedom 
and  justice  characteristic  of  our  history. 
Today,  over  25  million  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  witness  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Italian  culture  and  religious  heritage 
in  this  land. 

It  is  appropriate,  indeed,  that  the 
na.ae  of  (Dolumbus  should  be — as  It  is — 
as  familiar  to  every  citizen  as  the  names 
of  Washington  or  Lincoln. 

It  is  the  Columbian  spirit — that  spirit 
which  welcomes  heroism  and  sacrifice  in 
pursuit  of  an  Ideal — which  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  that  is  best  in  America. 

May  our  celebration  rekindle  that 
spirit  in  us  today  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  troubled  century. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming 
of  Columbus  Day  marks  our  annual  re- 
membrance of  one  of  history's  truly  great 
spirits.  It  is  a  story  ever  new  in  the  re- 
telling for  its  speaks  to  us  of  the  time- 
less saga  of  human  courage,  triumphant 
over  defeat.  Columbus  was  confronted  by 
every  kind  of  obstacle — poverty,  ridicule, 
physical  anguish,  dls«{qx)lntment, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude.  Yet  not 
one  nor  all  of  them  together  could  frus- 
trate his  "m&gnificient  obsession,"  an  ob- 
session which  was  destined  to  alter  the 
destiny  of  the  world. 

Whether  he  was.  In  fact,  the  first 
European  to  touch  land  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  largely  academic  mat- 
ter of  relatively  little  Interest:  the  Ines- 
capable evidence  of  history  testifies  to  the 
decisive  Impact  of  Columbus'  discoveries 
in  bringing  the  New  World  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Old.  With  good  reason, 
poets  and  dramatists  have  immortalized 
Columbus  and  his  journeys: 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 
Behind,  the  Oates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghoet  erf  shores; 
Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 

— Joaqv.i-n  ttaier. 

Our  American  sage,  Emerson,  once  ob- 
served that: 

Every  ship  that  comes  to  America  got  Its 
chart  from  Columbus. 

So  it  is  that,  by  c«)ening  up  the  Amer- 
icas to  European  settlement,  Columbus 
paved  the  way  for  the  transformation  of 
Western  society.  It  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  his  name  is  as  f  amlUar  to  our  school 
children  as  the  names  of  Lincoln  or 
Washingt<«i — and  perhaps  even  more 
such  is  the  enduring  fascination  inspired 
by  the  epic  joximeys  of  the  great  Gen- 
oese "Admiral  of  the  Western  Sea." 

Our  celebration  of  Coltm:ibus  Day,  now 
happily  included  for  the  first  time  among 
our  national  Federal  holidays.  Involves 
considerably  more  than  the  honoring  of 
Columbus.  Rather,  it  Includes  In  some 
sense  all  those  many  millions  who  have 
come  to  these  shores  In  his  wake.  Immi- 
grants from  virtually  every  nation,  en- 
riching our  common  heritage  beyond 
measure.  Otlimibus  Day  reminds  us  that, 
except  for  those  who  are  deaoendants  of 
the  American  Indians,  we  are  aD  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Immigrants.  ColxunbOB 
Day  conmiemarmteB  the  faet  that  our 
greatest  strongth  as  a  people,  ever  ilDoe 
the  daya  of  the  first  settlers,  had  been 
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•n  ablUty  to  live  toeether  in  some  de- 
gree of  hannony,  OTercomlng  tenalMM 
•nd  atrmlna,  to  build  a  nation  toeether. 

Certainly  tbla  baa  been  true  for  our 
Italian  Amerteans,  and  It  is  they  who 
are  oiir  special  concern  at  this  time,  shar- 
ing the  cultural  and  national  patrimony 
of  Columbus  himself.  Italy  has  contrib- 
uted a  larger  number  of  immigrants  to 
American  shores  than  has  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  except  for  Oermany. 
The  contribution  of  Itallaas  and  Italian 
Americans  to  America  has  been  continu- 
ous and  significant,  touching  every  area 
of  life  and  thought  with  distinction :  ex- 
plorers and  discoverers,  patriots — includ- 
ing William  Paca,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — ^leaders  in  the 
woiid  of  Independence — ^leaders  In  the 
world  of  the  arts,  in  sports,  in  political 
life,  in  commerce  and  in  Industry. 

Apart  from  any  litany  of  great  names, 
Italian  Americans  have  given  the  Nation 
a  large  community  among  whom  the  val- 
ues of  family  life  have  fluorlshed — at  a 
time  when  these  values  are  badly  eroded 
throughout  our  society.  Stability,  hard 
work,  decency,  honesty — these  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  vast  majority  of  Italian 
American  families;  unspectacular  In 
themselves,  they  help  maintain  the  fabric 
of  American  life.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  first  American  to  win  canonization  by 
the  Catholic  Church  was  Mother  Cabrinl, 
whose  example  of  sacrificial  love  for  the 
Immigrant  has  Inspired  all  who  know  of 
her.  regardless  of  creed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  about  Co- 
lumbus Day  is  its  reminder  that  life  can 
be  lived  in  the  light  of  faith  and  con- 
ceived as  divine  vocation :  Coliunbus  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  mission  to  bring 
the  Christian  Oospel  to  the  Americas. 
His  finest  tribute  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Santayana. 

Columbus  found  s  world  and  had  no  chart. 
Save  on*  that  faith  daclphered  in  the  sklee; 
To  tnut  th*  aoQl's  Invincible  surmlae 
Waa  all  hia  aclence  and  his  only  art. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  the  soul's  Invincible 
surmise  which  will  carry  our  Nation 
through  the  troubled  waters  of  today  into 
the  great  horizons  of  the  future. 

Ood  glTe  such  dawns  as  when,  his  venture 

o'er. 
The  SaUor  looked  upon  San  Salvador. 
Ood  lead  US  past  the  eettlng  of  the  sun 
To  wUard  laUnds,  of  august  surprise; 
Ood  make  our  blunders  wise. 

— Vachel  LirUUay. 

Mr.  COUOHIJN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  pause  for  a  brief 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  achievements  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus for  he  is  responsible  for  the  first 
chapter  of  oar  American  history. 

His  initial  Journey  across  thousands 
of  miles  of  unknown  ocean,  amid  the 
mutinous  grievanoes  and  tensions  of  his 
crew,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant achievements  of  recorded  human 
history,  but  was  also  a  demonstration  of 
Columbus'  suiHremacy  as  a  mariner  and 
navigator.  Columbus  was,  and  is,  a  sym- 
bol of  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  en- 
ergy. 

Bom  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  Renais- 
sance, Columbos  had  all  ttie  sicenttfle 
curiosity,  the  aeat  for  life  and  the  strtT- 


ing  for  novelty  that  we  assodato  with 
the  advaneement  of  teaming.  By  the  age 
of  34  he  was  In  LMmn,  the  center  for 
exploration  and  dtacovery.  Yet  eren  here 
his  Idea  of  sailing  west  to  the  Indies  was 
considered  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  man- 
made  filght  in  1900.  W»  first  effort  to 
Interest  John  n  of  Portugal  in  the  project 
began  a  series  of  battles  against  preju- 
dice and  sheer  Indifferenoe  which  lasted 
10  yearn,  until  the  contracts  were  finally 
signed  with  Spain  in  1402. 

Since  the  time  of  Columbus'  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  other  vast  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  by  Italian  immi- 
grants to  the  physical  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States;  many  of 
them  have  profoundly  affected  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country.  Every  industry  in 
the  United  SUtes  today  feels  their  im- 
pact. 

In  my  own  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  I  take  great  pride 
in  a  sizable  Italian-American  constitu- 
ency, many  of  whom  are  my  personal 
friends.  I  feel  highly  qualified,  therefore, 
to  attest  to  their  extraordinary  qualities 
of  courage,  dedication,  warmth,  and  gen- 
erosity which  dominated  the  spirit  of  the 
man  we  honor  today. 

With  deep  pride  and  gratitude.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  my 
fellow  Americans  in  coEnmemoratlng  the 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  He  occupies 
a  unique  place  in  our  history  and  in  all 
our  hearts. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Co- 
lumbus Day,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  not 
only  to  the  great  navigator,  Christopher 
Columbus,  tut  to  those  miUlons  of  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  ancestry  who  we  also 
honor  on  Columbus  Day. 

In  my  Stote  of  New  York,  Columbus 
Day  had  long  been  an  oflldal  holiday  be- 
fore the  Congress  saw  fit  to  honor  the 
farslghted  Italian  with  a  National  holi- 
day OD  this,  the  470th  anniversary  of  his 
landing  in  this  hemisphere.  This  setting 
aside  of  the  great  discoverer's  day  was 
done  not  only  to  mark  the  discovery 
itself,  but  also  to  honor  the  men  and 
women  from  Italy  who  emigrated  to 
these  shores  and  their  descendents. 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants.  The 
cultural  landscape  of  America  is  a  vast 
mosaic  created  f  ran  the  melting  of  many 
cultures  and  many  customs  from  many 
lands.  Each  national  group  has  stamped 
the  fabric  of  our  society  with  its  own  im- 
print, and  surdy  none  of  these  has  been 
richer  than  the  Italian  nuu^  on  America. 
Like  the  rest  of  America,  the  Fifth  Con- 
gresdonal  District  of  New  York  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  in  Con- 
gress, has  benefited  tremendmisly  from 
the  dedication,  loyalty,  and  hard  work  of 
the  Italian-American.  In  buslnees,  In  the 
professions,  in  our  lives  of  public  service, 
they  are  leaders.  Tliey  have  truly  been  a 
molding  force  in  our  NatioD. 

The  Italy  that  gave  tis  Columbus  has 
provided  us  with  millions  of  our  finest 
citizens.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
America  attempts  to  pioneer  in  the  so- 
cial, economical,  and  p(^tical  seas,  we 
are  often  given  the  same  discouraging 
advice  that  Christopher  Columbus 
heard— it  is  too  dangerous,  disaster  will 
result. 


In  setting  aside  this  day,  we  would  an 
do  w^  as  Americans  to  emulate  that 
same  spirit  that  Columbus  and  the  many 
of  his  Italian-American  descendents 
have  demonstrated  to  us  so  well. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columbus  Day,  which  we  are 
marking  today,  has  traditionally  been  a 
special  day  for  the  Italian-American 
community.  It  was  through  the  strenuous 
and  untiring  efforts  of  many  Italian- 
Americans  that  Columbus  Day  finally  be- 
came a  legal  holiday — in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

This  will  be  a  day  of  parades,  and  cele- 
brations and  feasting — all  marking  the 
479th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America — the  Western  Hemisphere — by 
Christopher  Columbus. 

No.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  anyone 
try  to  take  Columbus  away  from  the 
Italian- American  commimity ;  what  I  am 
Indicating  is  that  this  is  a  day  for  all 
Americans  to  share;  because  while  Chris- 
topher Coliunbus  is  a  special  son  of  the 
Italian  community  by  reasons  of  birth,  all 
of  us  should  pause  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  who  was  directly  responsible 
for  all  of  us  being  here  today. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  involved  In  argu- 
ments on  who  first  set  foot  on  the  West- 
ern lands — I  do  not  think  that  this  is  ger- 
mane to  honoring  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

The  fact  stands — and  it  is  imcon- 
trovertlble — that  Christopher  Columbus 
opened  the  Western  World  to  settlement 
from  Eiurope.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  That 
Is  why  the  Western  Hemisphere  exists 
today  as  a  civiliaed  and  settled  land. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  pause  Just  a  brief  moment  today  and 
J<to  with  me  when  I  say.  "Thanks.  Chris." 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  this  year  Columbus  Day  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  holiday.  Celebra- 
tions will  be  forthcoming  all  across  the 
Nation  in  honor  of  the  man  who  discov- 
ered our  great  country. 

Of  all  the  famous  people  whose 
achievements  have  become  an  important 
part  of  history.  Columbus  is  the  man 
whose  fame  will  most  certainly  last  for- 
ever. He  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  history  of  the  world  in  general  and 
to  our  continent  and  country  in 
particular. 

But  Columbus  has  done  much  more 
than  discover  America.  He  serves  as  ai| 
example  for  an  mankind  even  to  this 
day.  In  the  ISth  century  when  little  was 
known  about  the  world  we  live  in  Chris- 
topher Columbus  had  the  courage  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown.  He  saw  a  way  to  fur- 
ther mankind  by  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covery through  exploration. 

We,  in  the  20th  century,  have  many 
new  worids  to  explore.  Our  space  explo- 
rations have  opened  up  so  many  new  pos- 
sibilities for  further  research  into  various 
aspecta  of  the  unknown.  We  can  only 
hope  that  we  have  the  courage  and  brav- 
ery of  Christopher  Columbus.  Here  was 
a  man  who  used  everything  at  his  dis- 
posal to  move  mankind  forward.  We  must 
try  to  continue  this  movement  for 
progress. 

This  year  we  are  doing  to  fully  ac- 
knowledge a  great  man,  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  tremendous  contribution 
be  has  made  to  mankind. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
marks  the  first  time  that  Columbus  Day 
is  being  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday. 
This  year's  celebration  is  a  very  special 
one  for  me  since  I,  along  with  several  of 
our  colleagues,  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Italy  last  week.  The  occasion 
was  the  presentation  of  a  scroll  to  the 
lulian  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  commend  the  o£Qcials 
and  people  of  Genoa  for  their  hospitality 
and  warm  reception. 

The  coiu-age  and  spiiHt  of  discovery 
which  the  birthday  of  Columbus  brings 
to  mind  are  qualities  so  urgently  needed 
now  if  we  are  to  improve  the  qualities 
of  our  society  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  society  in  which  we 
live  must  be  rediscovered  by  community 
leaders  dedicated  to  imaginative  and 
creative  steps  to  find  a  better  way  of 
life  far  all  Americans. 

The  advoituree  of  Columbus  are  hon- 
ored by  all  Americans  this  year,  not  Just 
by  those  of  Italian  descent.  We  can  all 
be  proud  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus 
and  we  can  all  share  in  the  desire  to 
see  that  spirit  of  discovery  continued 
as  part  of  our  national  heritage.  The 
Congress  has  declared  this  day  a  national 
holiday  as  part  of  the  "Monday  holiday" 
law  and  I  believe  our  Nation  will  benefit 
from  this  national  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Ume  I  would  like 
to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  on  the  greatness  of  Chris- 
topher Colimibus: 

What   Made   th«   Unitcd   States   Obeat 

This  series  of  Sunday  News  editorials 
comes  today  to  Christopher  Columbus,  one 
of  the  greatest  explorers,  adventurers  and 
colonizers  of  all  recorded  history. 

Columbus'  discoveries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Inspired  Innumerable  later  ex- 
plorers, and  thxis  started  the  development  of 
the  hemisphere  by  people  from  Europe. 

But  If  you  want  to  be  a  bit  mystical,  you 
can  theorlae  that  Columbus  was  even  more 
than  all  that — that  his  spirit  lives  today, 
and  has  lived  for  generations,  in  the  Ameri- 
can people's  subconscious  and  has  done  much 
to  make  them  what  they  are. 

Columbxu  was  a  chance-taker,  a  gambler 
If  you  prefer  that  word,  a  man  of  fierce 
curiosity  and  Intellectual  vigor,  and  as  cour- 
ageous a  human  as  ever  has  roamed  this 
globe.  The  majority  of  Americans  are  that 
same  kind  of  people. 

Born  almost  certainly  in  Genoa,  Italy,  any- 
where from  144e  to  1461,  Columbus  became 
a  sailor  at  age  14.  He  did  a  lot  of  saUlng 
and  trading  In  the  Mediterranean;  visited 
England  at  least  once;  and  voyaged  to  Ire- 
land, to  the  Islands  off  western  Scotland, 
and  (so  he  said,  though  some  historians 
doubt  It)  to  the  big  sub-Arctic  Uland  of  Ice- 
land. 

The  story  of  how  Columbus  Induced  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain  to  gamble  a  considerable 
sum  on  financing  his  first  Atlantic  voyage 
has  often  been  told. 

So  has  the  story  of  his  first  voyage  west- 
ward which  began  at  Spain's  port  of  Paloa 
Aug.  3,  1492.  cUmaxed  In  the  discovery  of 
what  probably  now  la  WatUng^  xaif^nd  m 
the  Bahamas  Oot.  13.  1493.  and  ended  with 
his  return  to  Paloa  Mareta  IS.  14M. 

To  the  end  of  his  Ufa,  Coltimbus  thought 
he  had  (1)  proved  the  earth  to  be  a  globe 
Instead  of  fiat  (h«  tiad),  and  <3)  dlaoovervd 
a  westward  rout*  to  the  BKat  Indies,  o*  the 
coasts  of  Asia.  Henoe.  his  name  Ilidlaiis  for 
the  natives  he  encountered  on  his  westward 
voyages. 


There  were  tout  of  these  all  told,  and  the 
remaining  tbree  were  as  Interesting,  as  pro- 
ductive of  knowledge  and  as  profitable  as 
the  flrat. 

Columbus'  second  expedition  was  a  much 
larger  undertaking  than  the  first,  and  Its 
prime  objective  was  to  set  up  a  colony  or 
colonies  for  Spain. 

It  sailed  from  Spain  Sept.  26,  1483,  and  In- 
eluded  three  big  gaUeons.  14  light  frigates, 
more  than  1,500  men  (among  them  12  mis- 
sionaries) ,  animals  and  other  colonizing  sup- 
plies, and  presents  for  the  natives. 

On  this  voyage,  Columbus  discovered  the 
West  Indies  Islands  of  Dominica,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Jamaica.  His  foUowers  explored  Cuba's 
south  coast  rather  thoroughly,  and  the  expe- 
dlUon  sailed  all  the  way  around  the  laland  of 
Hlspanlola. 

Hlspanlola  nowadays  Is  divided  between 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Columbus 
planted  the  town  of  Isabella  on  Hlspanlola's 
north  coast,  left  hia  broiher  Bartholomew  In 
charge,  and  sailed  for  home.  Bartholomew 
In  1496  moved  the  Spanish  settlers  to  the 
south  coast  of  Hlspanlola,  founding  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

It  was  on  this  third  voyage — May  30,  1498, 
to  Nov.  26,  1600 — ^that  Columbus  discovered 
the  big  Island  of  Trinidad,  ofT  the  north  coast 
of  South  America  and  then  the  great  conti- 
nent of  South  America  Itself. 

He  explored  the  South  American  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  to  Margarita 
Island,  then  went  back  to  visit  Hlq>anlola.  A 
rebellion  blew  up  in  Columbus'  face  there, 
and  a  Judge  sent  from  Spain  to  settle  matters 
shipped  Columbus  and  his  brother  home  as 
prisoners.  The  government  freed  them,  with 
honors  and  apologies;  and  on  May  11,  1603, 
the  great  admiral  set  out  on  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

On  this  trip,  he  hit  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras.  In  what  we  now  know  as  Centra] 
America,  sailed  southward  as  far  as  Panama, 
was  shipwrecked  Just  off  Jamaica,  and  at  last 
got  home  to  Spain  Nov.  7,  1504. 

Christopher  Colximbus  died  at  Valladolld, 
Spain,  May  31,  1606.  In  his  llfeUme,  he  had 
opened  paths  to  changes  and  expansions  in 
human  knowledge,  outlooks,  hopes  and  po- 
tentialities as  no  man  before  him  ever  had 
done — but  as  the  early  space  explorers  In  all 
likelihood  are  doing  in  our  own  times. 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  homage  to  the  great  explorer  who 
opened  the  New  World  to  the  Old  World, 
Christopher  Columbus. 

This  brave  Italian  navigator  was  one 
of  the  few  individuals  in  history  whose 
actions  substantially  altered  the  prog- 
ress of  human  development.  As  history 
acknowledges,  he  deserves  great  honor 
for  defjring  the  strictures  of  reactionary 
conventions.  His  persistence  In  pursuit 
of  an  ideal  to  which  he  was  unflinch- 
ingly dedicated  made  Columbus  one  of 
those  rare  people  who  acted  in  a  way 
wholly  consistent  with  his  convictions. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
influence  of  Italy  upon  America  began 
with  the  discovery^  Columbus  of  this 
New  World.  The  achievements  of 
Italian-Americans  are  too  numerous  to 
detail  here.  However,  in  the  spheres  of 
science,  government,  and  the  arts — 
music,  sculpture,  and  pa'ntlng — the  crea- 
tivity of  the  Italian  heritage  has  been  a 
monumental  eontributlon  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  RepuhUe. 

Let  no  voice  discredit  this  amazing 
Italian  navigator  of  ingenuity  and  devo- 
tion. His  Indefatigable  efforte  were  moti- 
vated by  religious  and  exploratlonal  dedi- 
cation. He  wanted  to  reach  the  far  con- 


tinents l>elieved  to  be  in  Asia  and  proi>a- 
gate  Christianity,  sailing  westward  to 
reach  the  East  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  the  earth  was  round.  In  short,  con- 
fronted with  grave  obstacles  and  hard- 
ships, his  great  faith  and  progressive  out- 
look are  models  for  us  all. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  not  only  to  pay  tribute  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  but  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry 
who  we  also  honor  on  Columbus  Day. 

Colorado  is  not  without  her  share  of 
Italian -Americans  who  have  made  nota- 
ble contributions  to  the  growth  of  Colo- 
rado. One  of  our  many  mountain  peaks 
which  is  over  14,000  feet  above  sea  level  is 
named  for  Christopher  Columbus.  Mr. 
Angelo  Noce  was  instrumental  in  getting 
this  peak  named  for  the  great  Italian 
explorer.  Mr.  Noce  also  helped  get  August 
1  designated  as  Colorado  Day,  our  Fourth 
of  July.  Through  his  Italian  langtiage 
newspaper.  La  Stella,  Mr.  Noce  made 
many  other  fine  contributions  to  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  founder  of  the  Denver  Post,  Fred- 
erick O.  Bonfils  was  actually  of  Italian 
ancestry.  His  grandfather's  name  was 
originally  Bunofiglio  which  meant  "good 
son."  But  grandfather  Bunofiglio  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  into  France  after  he  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Bonfils,  which  is  French  for  "good  son." 
Antonio  Vagino  founded  the  American 
Beauty  Macaroni  Co.  which  now  has 
four  factories  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Frank  Damascio  of  Trinidad  was  in- 
volved in  the  building  trade  and  helped 
contribute  to  Denver's  early  20th  century 
skyline  with  the  old  Mining  and  Ex- 
change Building.  Rafaello  Cavallo  start- 
ed Denver's  first  symphony  orchestra  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  1905,  Moth«-  Cabrinl  started  the 
Queen  of  Heavm  Orphanage  which  has 
started  her  on  the  path  to  sainthood  in 
the  RcMnan  Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Alfred 
Adamo  gave  the  city  of  Denver  the  statue 
of  Christopher  Columbus  that  stands  in 
the  Civic  Center  today. 

The  Zarlengo  family  of  Colorado  has 
contributed  many  doctors  and  lawyers 
and  the  Mapelli  brothers  have- provided 
the  Nation  with  beef  products  for  many 
years. 

Genevieve  Piorri  is  the  Colorado  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Nations  Council.  Mr. 
Prank  Mancini  is  still  active  in  govern- 
ment posts  after  a  distinguished  career. 
Mr.  Joe  Ciancio  is  now  head  of  the  parks 
and  recreation  department  in  Denver 
after  many  years  on  the  city  council. 

Mr.  ^Hncent  Massari  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ccdorado  State  Senate  since 
1955  and  has  long  be^i  a  respected  news- 
paperman in  Pueblo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  rise  in  salute  to  those 
Coloradans,  past  and  present,  of  Italian 
deecoit  who  have  made  our  State  the 
great  place  it  is  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  our  esteemed  eoUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDOfo)  for  arranging  today's  sptdMl 
order  oommemoratlng  Colundnis  Day. 

Pw  the  first  time  Columbus  Day  was 
celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  on  Mem- 
day,  October   11,   1971.  Columbus  Day 
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Is  DfoC  onljr  %  day  of  honoring  Christopher 
CcMumbofi,  it  kljo  botuMS  and  pajrs  tribute 
to  the  tanxnlcnuBtB  from  every  nation  and 
reminds  as  at  oar  berita^e— that  except 
for  the  American  Indian,  we  are  all  sons 
of  Immicrants. 

Since  October  12,  1792,  when  the  flnt 
celebratloa  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
the  annlvenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  has  been  obseiTed  In  our  many 
dtles  by  ItaUan-Amerteans  and  others 
commemormttng  that  memorable  day.  It 
has  bem  my  pleasare  to  share  In  many 
ot  these  eelebratloos  In  the  past. 

It  Is  fittinc  that  all  of  us  as  a  Nation 
should  partietpete  in  celebrating  the  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  the  oppressed,  the  hun- 
gry and  the  adventurous.  This  mitional 
h<rilday  gives  as  an  opportunity  to  r^iect 
that  in  the  time  since  Chilstocdier  Co- 
lumbus first  set  foot  on  this  continent, 
our  land  has  grown  from  a  wilderness,  a 
land  of  mountains,  dense  forests,  and 
vast  prairies  to  beocnne  the  most  powerful 
and  advanced  Nation  on  earth.  The  work 
of  coimtless  peofde  of  many  nations  has 
made  this  transformation  possible  and 
fdlow  countrymen  of  Columbus  have 
contributed  to  much  of  this  growth. 

Columbus  Day  Is  an  appropriate  time 
for  UB  to  ctxislder  the  Italians  who  have 
followed  Columbus  to  the  New  World 
and  to  honor  all  of  those  who  explored 
and  settled  this  land.  Italians  were 
amcog  the  first  settlers  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  building  of  our  Nation. 
The  list  of  distinguished  Italian  Ameri- 
cans is  long  and  impressive  and  they  are 
known  for  contributions  in  every  field  of 
endeavor.  In  every  area  of  our  life,  from 
our  food  to  our  music,  we  can  be  thank- 
ful for  the  steady  stream  of  ItAlians  who 
began  moving  westward  to  the  New 
World  since  1492.  Christopher  Columbus 
deservcB  to  be  remembered  as  the 
"Father  cf  All  Immigrants."  Fnxn  the 
very  beginning  this  country  has  been 
Indebted  to  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  the  men  of  more  than  one  nation.  It 
is  also  fitting  that  we  honor  immigrants 
of  all  nationalities  and  acknowledge  their 
contrltHitions  to  the  building  of  a  strong, 
just  and  prosperous  United  States  of 
vAmerica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  i>aying  tribute  to 
i^hristopher  Columbus  we  also  reafBrm 
oiu-  faith  in  bis  spirit  of  courage,  stam- 
ina, and  determination  to  continue,  un- 
daunted and  unafraid,  in  the  enlightened 
pursuit  of  humanitarian  goals  and  hon- 
orable objectives. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  norida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
479  years  ago  Columbus  discovered 
America.  We  pause  today  to  pay  tribate 
to  him.  His  loumey  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment of  human  courage,  bravery,  and 
enthnslasm.  In  1892.  400  years  after  the 
discovery  of  this  continent.  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  recorammded  that 
October  12  be  a  general  holiday.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  called  for  Americans,  as 
much  as  poestble.  to  "cease  from  toll" 
and  devote  thcDisetves  to  such  ezerciees 
as  may  beet  eaptess  lioiiDr  to  the  dis- 
coverer. Todsy  Is  the  flnt  Ume  Oolumbos 
Day  vlU  be  eelebratad  as  a  legal  natiooal 
hoUdsy.  Under  the  "Mooday  hoUday" 


law  adopted  by  Congress  Coltnnbus  Day 
is  being  celebrated  on  the  llth  Instead 
of  the  traditional  12th. 

The  egaraple  set  by  Oolumbus  in  brav- 
ing an  unknown  ocean  in  three  small 
shijis  has  givoi  oomitless  others  the 
courage  to  probe  into  the  nnkiKywn.  Who 
can  say  how  mtich  Impact  his  voyage  has 
had  not  only  on  global  exploration,  but 
on  oiu*  present  exploration  of  space.  His 
voyage  triggered  the  exploration  of 
North  America  and  South  America,  led 
to  its  settlement,  and  to  our  present 
United  States  of  America.  His  leader- 
ship will  continue  to  Inspire  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Columbus  is  a  multinational  hero.  He 
is  not  only  the  discoverer  of  America. 
North  and  South,  but  the  Caribbean 
Islands  as  welL  He  was  Italian  by  birth 
and  the  Italian-Americans  claim  him 
proudly  and  are  particularly  close  to  this 
holiday.  The  Portuguese  point  out  that 
Columbus  used  their  charts.  Hie  Spanish 
point  oat  that  he  used  their  ships  and 
was  financed  by  their  Queen.  Truly,  he  is 
a  hero  of  the  whole  Western  World. 

His  example  of  courage  and  persist- 
ence In  the  face  of  many  obstacles  com- 
forts and  gives  heart  to  us  today.  His 
achievements  gain  added  stature  when 
you  realize  that  he  was  only  24  years  old 
at  the  time. 

If  judged  by  results.  Columbus  was  the 
greatest  explorer  who  ever  lived,  or  ever 
will  live,  until  svwh  time  as  we  adventure 
through  space  to  the  other  planets. 

If  Judged  by  daring,  Colmnbus  who 
led  an  unwilling  crew  in  three  small 
ships  into  an  unknown  ocean,  peopled 
with  all  sorts  of  legendeur  monsters  and 
dxmgers,  yields  to  no  man  in  history. 

If  Judged  by  determination .  no  man 
can  be  ranked  higher  than  Columbus, 
whose  life  from  boyhood  was  dedicated 
to  the  project  of  sailing  westward  to 
find  the  Indies;  who  struggled  against 
poverty,  argued  with  geographers  and 
sailors,  and  coped  with  court  Intrigues 
until  he  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Court  Treasurer:  who 
kepi  his  rebellious  and  fearful  crew  on 
their  westward  course  imtil  his  ships 
reached  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  In- 
dies of  his  dreams. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  should  be  the 
first  legal  national  holiday  celebrating 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America.  At  no 
time  In  history  has  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' example  of  singular  virtues  been 
more  needed  than  today.  As  we  face  new 
worlds  of  space,  new  worlds  of  scientific 
discovery,  and  new  worlds  of  htmian  re- 
lationships, his  example  will  give  us 
heart  to  look  further  into  the  imknown. 
Americans  should  rededlcate  themselves 
to  strive  to  emulate  the  determination, 
bravery,  and  foreslghtedness  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

Mr.  XjEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colum- 
bus Day  1971  Is  a  special  occasion  for 
aU  Americans.  Although  we  have  recog- 
nized and  commemorated  the  discovery 
of  the  American  continent  by  CSirlsto- 
pher  C<dumbus  for  many  years,  the  omn- 
memoratioti  of  Colnmbus  Day  on  October 
12.  1971,  marks  the  first  time  that  the 


epic  voyage  of  ttiis  Genoese  explorer  is 
reoogniaed  as  a  national  hoUday. 

In  1968,  the  tWtk.  Congress  enacted 
legldatlon  making  COIumbus  Day  a  Fed- 
eral holiday,  effective  this  year.  At  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  I 
addressed  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  support  of  this  bUI,  and  today  It  gives 
me  special  ideesure  to  remark  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  this  Federal  holiday 
which  honors  the  man  who  discovered 
the  continent  <»  which  this  great  coun- 
try came  into  existence. 

While  a  transatlantic  passage  is  com- 
monplace today,  the  Ooltunblan  voyage 
in  1492  was  fraught  with  greater  dangers 
and  \mcertainties  than  is  a  spcuse  voyage 
of  the  mid-20th  century.  Columbus  set 
off  on  this  exploration  with  three  small 
and  crude  sailing  vessels  with  a  mlrUraum 
of  navigational  instruments  and  a  crew 
which  was  far  from  confident  of  success. 
Yet,  this  weaver's  son  from  Genoa  mas- 
tered the  seas  and  ably  led  his  officers 
and  men  to  the  new  lands  in  the  West. 

Almost  500  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  voyage  to  the  New  Worid.  In 
the  ensuing  years  we  clearly  see  that 
Colimibus  not  only  became  the  recog- 
nized discoverer  of  the  Americas,  but 
more  Importantly,  the  father  of  immi- 
gration and  founder  of  the  diversified 
land  that  is  the  United  States. 

Year  after  year,  thousands  of  immi- 
grants have  come  to  our  shores  in  the 
tradition  of  Christopher  Columbus.  They 
set  out  from  their  homelands  with 
boundless  courage  and  optimism,  not 
knowing  what  their  forttines  would  be, 
but  with  faith  that  they  would  prosper 
and  contribute  to  this  new  land.  As  did 
Coliunbus,  they  came  with  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  and  succeed  they  did. 
With  their  hands  and  their  mtnds,  they 
built  the  great  cities  of  America,  its  road5 
and  highways,  its  railways  and  sky- 
scrapers. 

Many  ol  these  voyagers  came  from 
the  land  of  Columbus,  continuing  the 
indelible  Imprint  that  Italy  has  made  on 
the  American  society. 

Italy  has  contributed  many  of  the 
great  men  in  American  history,  names 
that  stand  out  In  all  historical  accounts 
of  the  United  SUtea  Yet.  it  is  not  the 
famous  scientists  and  Jurors,  artists  and 
musicians  who  stand  alone  as  tribute  to 
the  Italian  contribution  to  our  society. 
It  is  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ital- 
ian-Americans who  came  with  nothing 
but  their  skills  and  determination,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  post-Colum- 
t^an  voyagers  who  settled  their  families 
in  our  cities  and  joined  in  the  buildtng 
of  what  is  the  most  powerful  and  bounti- 
ful countey  on  this  earth. 

Earlier  this  month  myself  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion traveled  to  Genoa,  the  liome  of  Co- 
lumbus, as  guests  oC  the  Genoese  Gov- 
ernment. This  trip  in  commemoration 
of  Ootombos'  voyage  was  but  another 
symbol  of  the  dose  relattonshlp  between 
our  ooimtrtea.  At  the  offldal  reception 
by  the  President  of  Genoa  Province,  the 
foUowlng  remaito  were  made  which  I 
wish  to  share  vlt2i  my  colleagues  on  the 
oommamorsUon  of  Ooiumbus  Day: 
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Ladles  and  genttanan,  la  the  name  of 
■'ReglOD«  Ltguxt*".  and  of  the  Pr— lawit  oT 
the  O«noa  ProTlnoe  I  am  vary  plMUMd  to 
receive  you  in  tbe  oouatry  and  tb*  town 
of  Christopher  Ooiumbus,  the  bold  Oenoeee 
oonquerer  who  opened  new  ways  over  tbe 
unknown  aee  and  dlaoOTCred  the  other  half 
of  the  globe  to  the  old  world. 

Our  meeting  takes  place  in  honor  of  Oo- 
iumbus, who  was  bom  In  Genoa,  In  vloo 
OUvetta;  Ooliunbui  aon  of  Damenlcus  and 
grandson  of  Johannes  of  Moooneel,  ••  It  ts 
historically  proved  by  the  act  of  Attorney 
OulUoo  of  Albenga. 

But  our  meeting  Is  also  a  vivid  witness  of 
the  good  relations  between  Italy  and  your 
p-eet  Country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  whloh  Itaaans  brought  with  skill  and  In- 
telllgenoe  a' remarkable  contribution  to  tbe 
development  of  American  culture  and  dvll- 
izstloo.  And  for  the  same  reason,  there  Is 
an  affinity  of  Ideals  and  feeUngs  between 
your  people  and  ours. 

What  does  Christopher  Ooiumbus  mean  to 
us,  to  men  of  the  twentieth  century? 

Columbus  Is  the  man  who  fought  tena- 
ciously and  suffered  terribly  because  he 
wanted  to  find  the  truth  and  make  it 
triumph. 

He  gave  the  world,  that  was  living  in  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe  an  audacious  Idea,  a  great  enterprise 
and  he  accomplished  it,  even  In  contempt  of 
his  Ufe. 

Columbus  fought  very  hard  to  convince  the 
others  of  his  t'-ust  In  his  Idea  and,  also,  to 
gain  support  from  the  others  Tor  his  own 
doubts. 

He  fought  against  an  old  and  overcome 
conception  In  order  to  reach  an  Idea,  the 
"vlrtude  e  conoacenza"  which  Dante's  Ulysses 
followed  up  to  his  death. 

He  rotued  the  world,  he  stirred  it  up,  and 
he  launched  it  toward  a  new  destiny. 

In  order  to  win  he  lived  his  great  spiritual 
toll,  his  great  suffrance;  through  his  own 
feelings  he  came  to  know  man,  he  penetrated 
deep  into  the  human  sotil. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  message  Columbus  has  left  to  us,  to  the 
men  of  our  century. 

Columbus  U  a  great  example,  a  great  light 
that  permits  us  to  understand  in  a  better 
way  our  wortd  of  today,  our  people  wrought 
by  doubts^  by  a  tolled  seeking  of  the  truth, 
but  also  supported  and  consoled  by  tbe  faith 
In  fundamental  human  values,  such  as  lib- 
erty and  solidarity;  by  the  travaU  for  the  dU- 
covery  of  new  worlds  and  new  horizons  in  the 
earth  and  In  the  skies,  on  the  moon,  and  par- 
ticularly, for  the  discovery  of  the  world 
within  ourselves,  within  our  spirit,  that  is 
still  the  vastest  and  deepest  world  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Your  visit,  kind  ladles  and  honorable  Con- 
gressmen, has  this  meaning  to  us:  to  honor 
Columbus  because  we  appreciate  and  honor 
the  ideals  which  he  pursued  and  accom- 
plished with  his  great  venture. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  aspects  of  the  first 
celebration  of  Colmnbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  is  that  George  Washing- 
ton is  the  only  other  person  to  have  a  na- 
tional holiday  In  his  honor. 

The  marking  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  of  course  was  not  surpris- 
ing. RecognlUon  of  the  close  relationship 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States  was 
long  overdue.  One  need  go  no  further 
than  the  Uj8»  Capitol  Building  for  a  liv- 
ing testimony  of  the  bond  between  our 
two  naUons.  There  is  the  famous  Con- 
stantino Brumldi  corridor  in  the  op- 


posite wing  of  the  Capitol.  Brumldl's 
bust  stands  In  that  corridor  and  he  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  Michelangelo  ot 
the  United  States  for  his  magnUlcent 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  this  building.  There  are  also  the 
many  other  Brumldi  frescos  in  this  great 
buildtng  along  with  the  bronze  Columbus 
doors  at  the  entrance  to  the  rotunda.  All 
of  these  works  of  art  speak  of  the  Italian 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  it  \b  also  interesting  to  note  at 
this  pwlnt  that  according  to  the  UjS.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
more  than  5  million  Italians  emigrated 
to  this  country  between  1820  and  1969, 
surpassing  even  IreUmd.  Their  contribu- 
tions and  talents  have  played  a  major 
role  in  making  this  country  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  worid. 

So  all  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  proud  of  in  the  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday.  We 
also  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
have  developed  to  a  point  of  mutual  pride 
The  bond  between  our  two  countries  is  a 
strong  one  and  one  which  will  become 
even  stronger. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Americans  take  time  to  reflect  on 
the  achievements  and  historical  signifi- 
cance of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  man 
credited  with  discovering  our  continent. 
This  year,  however,  the  celebration  takes 
on  special  significance — for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  Columbus  Day  is  now 
a  national  holiday. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosptxisor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  legislation 
which  made  this  holiday  possible,  for  it 
Is  only  fitting  that  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  Columbus  be  marked  by 
a  natloneJ  tribute.  Uke  all  great  explor- 
ers, Columbus  had  the  courage  which 
took  him  beyond  the  normal  expecta- 
ticxis  of  the  times.  He  rose  above  the 
widely  held  superstition  which  held 
that  the  world  was  fiat  and  that  he  who 
sailed  too  close  to  the  ocean's  edge 
would  fall  off.  Columbus's  freedom  from 
dogma  in  this  case  allowed  him  to  dis- 
cover what  man  had  seldom  even  con- 
sidered. 

American  exploration  and  develop- 
ment have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
2,000,000  mavarri,  or  $52,000,  which  Co- 
lumbus spent  to  the  (24  billion  Apollo 
program,  but  Italian  contributions  to 
American  growth  did  not  end  with  Co- 
lumbus. The  Italian-American  commu- 
nity has  closely  involved  itsdf  with  the 
entire  history  of  this  Nation,  contribut- 
ing explorers,  priests,  traders,  and  other 
frontier  cltlsens  hi  the  early  days,  and 
significant  numbers  of  educators,  poUti- 
clans,  scientists,  musicians,  industrialists, 
and  pahiters  throughout  the  remainder 
of  American  history. 

Today's  celebratian  of  Cdiuabus  Day 
is  then  not  just  a  tribute  to  this  great 
explorer,  but  also  to  the  entire  Italian- 
American  community  which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  American  develcH)- 
ment.  This  tribute  is  no  longer  just  a 
designated  day  on  the  calendar.  It  is  a 
nattonal  holiday,  a  fitting  commemora- 
tion to  an  explorer  and  a  people  who  have 


contributed  so  much  to  the  rich  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CARNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievenMDt  -of  ColumbUB  is  inextricably 
associated  with  the  date  October  12, 1492. 
When  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
that  date  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
deserves  our  gratitude  and  our  honor  in 
two  respects.  We  revere  Colimibw  both 
for  what  he  was  and  for  what  be  did. 

His  character  is  symboUc  for  us  of  the 
spirit  of  exploration  and  discovery  which 
led  men  of  iron  courage  and  Inflexible 
will,  away  from  the  OM  World  and  its 
familiar  ways  to  the  unknown  dangers 
and  incredible  hardships  of  the  Naw 
World.  The  spirit  of  Columbus — that  has 
been  Uie  spirit  of  all  the  explorers  and 
pioneers  who  conquered  this  land  and 
built  a  great  Nation  here.  The  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus  heads  the  list  of 
those  who  have  boldly  ventured  forth 
Into  the  imknown,  dreaming  of  lands  and 
peoples  jret  unseen  by  Europeans,  and 
carrying  to  these  new  lands  and  people 
the  heritage  of  Exutipean  civilisatlaQ. 

The  indestructible  faith,  the  penetrat- 
ing vision,  the  tmalterable  determination 
of  Christopher  Columbus  conquered 
myth  and  mystery  and  solved  the  terrify- 
ing riddle  of  the  Atlantic.  The  stains  of 
greed  and  cruelty  and  bn^en  faith  that 
marked  the  career  of  some  later  discov- 
erers and  pioneers  left  imbesmircbed  the 
character  of  Columbus.  Generation  after 
generati(xi,  down  to  our  own  time,  have 
been  inspired  by  his  courage  and  per- 
sistence, just  as  were  the  captains  and 
crews  of  his  three  little  sailing  vessels. 
The  story  of  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  America  which  began  with  his 
great  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  has  not 
yet  ended.  It  will  never  eiMl  so  Iraig  as 
Americans  adhere  to  that  spirit  which 
wsis  the  legacy  of  Christopher  Columbus 
and  those  who  followed  him.  For  Ameri- 
cans there  will  always  be  new  worlds  to 
conquer. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  years,  Columbus  Day  has  been 
given  the  much-deserved  status  of  a  na- 
tional holiday.  I  supported  this  effort 
and  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  we  cele- 
brated as  a  national  holiday  the  day  we 
have  traditionally  set  aside  to  honor  the 
Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  voyage  he  undertook  and  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Every  school  child  for  generations  has 
been  familiar  with  the  verse  that  starts: 
"In  1492,  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean 
blue."  In  this  the  1970's,  with  new  vistas 
of  discovery  all  about  us  with  men  walk- 
ing on  the  moon,  and  other  men  probing 
the  oceans  d^ths,  the  courage  aiul 
daring  of  this  Italian  navigator  aeem 
even  more  noteworthy.  Almost  500  years 
ago,  Chrlstf^tiM'  Columbus  and  the  men 
who  manned  the  three  small  ships  in  his 
command  changed  f  rawer  the  course  (tf 
history.  It  is  fittfaig  that  we  have  desig- 
nated Columbus  Day  as  a  national  hoU- 
day. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  honored  a  man 
of  vision,  an  Italian  navigator  of  courage 
and  skill  and  the  discovery  he  made  but 
for  which  in  his  lifetime  he  was  never 
truly  honored.  Chrlstopbcr  ColumlNM  has 
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alwayi  bad  a  apodml  plAoe  In  our  hUtory 
books  but  b«  htm  also  auBfld  »  waeial 
plac^  In  tlie  hewti  of  aO  wbo  admire 
penooal  oooracB,  Inittettve  and  darlnc 

Mr.  BBOZCH.  Mr.  fipeakar.  atanoat  Owe 
c«ittirlea  aao.  a  detm Mined  and  eoar- 
a«eot»  man  laUed  w««t«acd  and  that 
voya«e  waa  to  bave  proCouad  effect  on 
the  history  of  the  vortd.  Two  emtio 
nenta — a  wfaole  new  wortd — were  ocwnad 
up  as  a  result  of  one  man's  deietuiina- 
Uon  to  break  with  the  supentitloa  and 
isnoranee  ot  his  day. 

Chrtatofiber  Ootaanbus  was  one  oC  those 
extraordJboary  men  who  seem  to  oome 
along  only  rarely  In  the  coum  ot  human 
events.  He  was  a  man  whose  iiiteUact. 
abUlty.  and  boldness  plaoed  him  head 
and  dMNdden  above  the  averace.  His  In- 
sight becoDMB  even  more  amailag  wfaen 
one  oonaklen  the  time  In  which  he  lived. 

At  the  end  ot  the  y«ar  1402.  many  men 
in  Western  Burope  /elt  exceedingly 
gloomy  about  the  future.  Civilisation, 
after  having  enjoyed  many  years  of  re- 
vival, was  slowing  down.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury there  had  been  no  Important  ad- 
vance in  natural  science.  Institutions 
wet«  becoming  rigid  and  lacking  in  vital- 
ity. 

Christopher  Columbus'  traveOs  to  new 
lands  brought  hope  and  excltonent  to  a 
dulled  European  continent.  His  voyage 
gave  the  Imppt^w  to  a  new  age  of  expan- 
sionary vision.  Civlliaation  moved  for- 
ward.  fVtitimhiM  had  proved  that  doing 
the  Impossible  was  a  real  possltjlUty. 

Columbus'  gift  to  the  woiid.  then,  was 
moi«  a  gift  of  spirit  and  faith— of  chal- 
lenge and  awaJcenins.  In  the  years  that 
have  passed,  tribute  upon  tribute  has 
been  made  to  Christopher  Columbus. 
None  can  attain  the  measure  of  the 
man's  aceompUshment.  Yet,  again  this 
year  on  Octot>er  11  we  will  take  the 
time  to  pause  and  ezi>reas  our  admiration 
for  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a  man 
who  dared  to  take  one  step  forward  into 
the  darkness  for  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chris- 
topher Colimibus  first  set  foot  on  this 
continent  479  years  ago.  In  the  span  of 
world  history,  this  Ls  a  very  short  time 
indeed. 

And  yet.  in  this  479  years,  our  land  has 
grown  from  a  wilderness  to  become  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

The  work  on  countless  people  of  many 
nations  has  made  this  staggering  trans- 
formation possible.  Fittingly  enough,  the 
woric  of  the  countrymen  of  Columbus  has 
been  re^Muslble  for  much  of  this  growth. 

Some  of  the  first  brave  men  to  follow 
Columbus  were  Italians.  One  of  these, 
Ameriao  Vespucci,  sailed  to  the  New 
Wortd  only  7  years  alter  Columbus,  in 
1499.  He  explored  the  coast  of  what  we 
ru>w  know  as  Venesuela  and  returned  to 
Europe  to  publish  his  notion  that  this 
was  not  an  unezpiored  portion  of  Asia, 
but  a  new  continent.  His  writings  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  Europe 
mwong  those  people  who  were  interested 
in  exploration  and  geography,  that  map- 
makers  began  nmniny  the  new  ccntl- 
nenta  after  him. 

John  Cabot,  although  he  sailed  for  the 
King  of  Sngland.  was  bom  in  Qenoa, 


and  at  the  time  of  his  travels  was  a  dti- 
■en  of  Venice.  In  the  oooiae  at  bis  vogr- 
ages.  he  became  the  first  Sorapeaa  to 
explore  the  m»«nw«rt  of  North  Amerlea. 

The  oosistnactlan  of  the  Verzasano 
Narrows  Bridge  is  an  approplata  re- 
mainder that  it  was  Qlovannl  da  Ver- 
raaano  who  first  sailed  hito  New  York 
Bay. 

Other  Italians  followed  Columbus  and 
his  compatriots  bo  the  New  World.  A 
century  before  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  there  were  Italian  settle- 
ments from  New  York  to  Florida. 

When  the  first  rumbling  of  discon- 
tent began  In  the  coloniee,  it  was  an 
Italian  friend  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
who  publicly  urged  separatian  from  Ens- 
land.  FQlppo  Mf~*  was  invited  here  by 
hlB  friends  and  wrote  numeroui  articlei 
whl<^  were  trandated  and  distrUjuted 
by  Jefferson.  lYiey  were  widely  putillahed 
and  read  and  their  message  helped  to 
fan  the  fires  of  revolution. 

Before  the  founding  of  this  Nation  we 
already  owed  a  great  debt  to  ItiUy.  That 
debt  has  Brown  greater  wltti  each  ad- 
vancing era  of  oin  history,  m  each  of 
our  wars,  from  the  Revolutian  to  toe 
present  time,  Italians  and  Italian  Ameri- 
cans have  distinguished  themselvee. 
Over  200  Civil  War  ofSoers  were  Italian, 
and  over  400,000  served  to  WorW  War  n. 
At  least  seven  of  these  were  awarded  toe 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  their 
outstanding  courage  and  sacrifice. 

The  contributions  of  toe  Italians  are 
too  numerous  to  catalog  here.  Entire 
t)ooks  have  been  devoted  to  toe  work  of 
toose  of  Italian  descent  In  America. 

In  music  the  list  runs  from  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso to  Henry  Manclni  and  Toscanlnl. 

In  government  and  public  service, 
names  like  Fiorello  LaOuardia,  John  A. 
Volpe,  JoHH  O.  Pastors,  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Anthony  Celebrezze  lead  toe  list  of 
Italian  Americans  who  have  served  toe 
public  as  mayors.  Congressmen.  Sena- 
tors, Judges,  and  Federal  Oovemment 
offlclals. 

In  business,  medicine,  sports,  toe  sci- 
ences— In  every  field  of  endeavor — Ital- 
ian names  &re  numerous  and  prominent. 

On  October  12,  as  we  pay  homage  to 
toe  great  Christopher  Columbus,  we 
honor  also  toe  other  brave  and  visionary 
explorers,  and  all  those  who  have  come 
to  toese  shores  since  Columbus.  We  re- 
member wlto  gratitude  the  rich  heritage 
of  Italy  which  we  enjoy  here  in  America. 
In  every  area  of  our  life,  from  our  food 
to  our  music,  we  can  be  more  thankful 
for  toe  steady  stream  of  Italians  who 
began  moving  westward  to  toe  New 
World  475  years  ago. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  and  pleasure  In  Joining  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  mark  Columbus  Day. 

Today  haida  a  v>ecial  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans.  Coliunbus,  in  a 
great  way.  Is  characteristic  of  toe  people 
who  populate  toe  country  he  discovered. 
He  had  an  "impossible  dream"  and  was 
oftentimes  laughed  at  or  criticised.  Yet 
he  persevered  in  his  cause  and  met  wlto 
success.  That  spirit  has  been  called 
"American"  for  hundreds  of  years. 


However,  today  Is  a  apeeial  day  of 
honor  for  Itallsn-Amerleaas,  for  Oolum- 
bos  WM  Italian.  And  It  to  fittinc  that  on 
the  first  day  this  great  man  Is  honored  as 
a  national  hero  Italian- Americans  should 
be  especially  proud. 

Those  of  Italian  ancestry  are  no  stran- 
gers to  the  struggle  for  survival  In  this 
Nation.  They,  like  some  otoers  before  and 
after  toem,  have  found  that  the  Journey 
to  New  York  Harbor  for  a  view  ot  the 
Btatue  of  liberty  was  a  tough  and  dan- 
gerous experience.  I^ey  came  here — 
brave,  but  frightened — to  find  a  place 
where  each  man  could  be  his  own  man. 

Ihey  made  a  covenant  wlto  this  land. 
Conceived  in  Justice,  writtoi  in  liberty, 
bound  in  union,  it  was  meant  one  day 
to  inspire  the  hopes  of  their  children; 
and  it  btads  m  still,  if  we  keep  the 
terms,  we  disll  flourish. 

Justice  especially  was  toe  promise  that 
motivated  the  Journey  to  America;  Jus- 
tice for  all.  You  can  be  sure  that  we  of 
Italian  descent  have  come  a  long  way, 
but  you  also  can  be  sure  that  we  have  not 
come  all  the  way. 

Theee  days  President  Nixon  Is  con- 
sidering names  of  possible  nominees  to 
toe  Supreme  Coml.  In  toe  entire  history 
of  toat  judicial  body,  not  one  Italo- 
American  has  served  on  the  Bench.  Now 
wlto  two  vacancies  open,  rumors  are 
abundant.  A  southerner  will  be  named. 
A  Jew  will  be  named.  A  woman  will  be 
named.  Yet  nowhere  Is  toere  even  a  hint 
of  a  rumor  toat  an  Italian -American 
will  be  named. 

It  is  not  toat  toere  are  not  qualified 
candidates.  There  are  almost  a  score  of 
Italo  Americans  In  toe  Federal  Judiciary. 
Hundreds  more  are  members  of  toe 
American  Justinian  Society  of  Jurists.  I 
would  not  want  to  place  myself  in  the 
position  of  suggesting  one  or  two  names. 
That  is  the  prerogative  of  toe  President. 
But  I  would  hope  toat  an  Italian  Ameri- 
can would  be  placed  imder  consideration. 

I  have  already  requested  the  President 
to  do  so  and  today  am  asking  my  fellow 
Italian-American  colleagues  to  Join  in  a 
letter  to  toe  President.  As  a  member  of 
Congress  and  as  President  of  the  Grand 
Coimcil  of  Columbian  Associations  rep- 
resenting 80.000  Italian -American  civil 
servants,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  Im- 
portant effort. 

Since  taking  offlce,  the  President  has 
largely  demonstrated  fair  play  with  vari- 
ous appointments,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices. He  heard  toe  call  from  the  South 
when  two  previous  vacancies  arose  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  responded  in  a 
considerate  and  understanding  manner. 
He  has  recognized  women  for  their  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  Oovernment. 

Overall,  toe  President  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  seek  out.  recognize,  and 
utilize  the  abilities  of  Americans  of  vastly 
diversified  backgrounds  and  ancestry. 

liet  me  hasten  to  add  toat  I  am  not 
suggesting  the  President  has  made  ap- 
pointments on  toe  basis  of  nationality, 
race,  geography,  or  sex  or  has  even  oon- 
sidered  doing  that.  I  am  laerely  saying 
that  he  has  shown  a  willingness  to  look 
for  abiUty  amcng  Americans  of  every 
stripe,  race,  and  nationaUty — and  has 
been  able  to  find  it  most  time. 
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So,  itr.  QpeAer,  I  Intisiid  to  wppeaSL  to 
the  falmcM  he  has  demooabrnted  SDtf  aak 
toat  some  effort  be  made  to  find  a  quali- 
fied caadMate  for  tte  Oia  tiiai  Ovurt 
amang  the  M.OM.OM  ItaHaa  Aaaertcans 
living  In  tttls  ennnliy.  Surety,  it  dsooM 
not  be  hard  to  find  one  among  them 
qualified  for  an  appointment  to  toe 
Coort. 

As  Aaierleaaa,  we  believe  that  aO  awn 
have  a  right  to  eooal  hatlee  mder  the 
law  and  evud  <ipp«rtiBtty  to  sluue  In 
toe  oomaMu  VDod. 

We  IMOeve  that  an  men  teve  the  right 
to  freedom  of  toought  and  expremlan. 

We  beUe^  that  afl  men  are  created 
equal  beeaase  they  are  created  In  the 
inuige  of  Oed. 

Justloe  reouires  m  to  remember  that 
when  any  eltiaen  denies  his  feUow,  aay- 
ing"  'His  eater  Is  not  mine,*'  er  "Oki  aa- 
tlonaltty  is  net  nine,''  In  that  moment  he 
betray*  Amerloa. 

But  sadly,  to  every  generatlon-^wKh 
toU  and  tear*— we  of  ItaUaa  deeeeot  have 
had  to  earn  our  herttage  agato.  I  am  siue 
that  Itahan-Amerleans  wfll  never  forget 
what  tiwy  lun«  learned  to  bardiiito;  that 
demoeraey  rest*  on  faith  and  Chat  free- 
dom aaka  mere  than  It  gives.  Ttiat  is  what 
Amertoa  Is  an  aboi*. 

Together,  an  Amerieans  will  faee  the 
Joumey  to  eternity  and  faee  the  chal- 
lenges along  toe  way.  Ctelstopber  Oolum- 
bUB  on  this  his  day,  exempUfled  toat 
quality  of  America.  Let  us  remember  lUm 
and  share  In  his  eovage.  Let  vm  enlighten 
his  vision  of  a  great  land.  liSt  as  boUd  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  piineiple  toat  all 
men  are  to  fact  cieated  eqnal.  Let  cnuls- 
topher  OolanUMH  be  proud  he  took  that 
trip  to  140a. 

Mr.  LHiJtWINSKX.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1968,  CongvesB  prodaimed  Oolianbus  Day 
a  FMeial  holiday,  effeethw  this  year. 
This  worthy  objective  was  achieved  by 
enactment  of  a  statote  krxywn  as  toe 
National  Mcmday  Hiriiday  Act  of  which 
I  was  a  eoeponsor.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  Italian  Americans  on  tois 
special  day. 

It  was  ahnost  500  years  ago  toat  Co- 
lumbus safied  for  the  New  World.  His 
courage  and  peimverance  agahist  great 
odds  set  a  standard  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  countrymen  who  emigrated 
to  this  country  and  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  Its  progress  as  a  nation. 
In  every  type  of  endesror,  the  name*  of 
Italian  Americans  are  prominent  and 
respected.  The  real  contribution,  how- 
ever, comes  not  from  those  names  which 
will  go  down  to  history  but  from  citizens 
who  are  known  only  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  through  their  de<Bcatloii,  hard 
work,  and  goed  ettlsenshlp. 

Mr.  MANIf.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
consider  toe  significance  of  Colombos 
i^y.  To  my  mtod,  this  has  not  properly 
been  dealt  wlto  In  terms  of  Its  meaning 
for  our  own  times.  Of  cauxM,  every 
schoolboy  knows  about  toe  great  wian 
Christopher  Coltimhns  who.  to  IflO.  dis- 
covered America.  But  i^hat  manner  of 
man  was  he?  What  led  him  an  this  ex- 
treme QueBt  to  the  face  of  unknown  peiUs 
^»^eh  torked  beywid  toe  AttonUo 
horizon? 

I  would  put  two  ^^fimfn  first  when 
speaking  of  toe  adventures  and  travcOs 


of  Chitstqpber  OoluiBbni.  Iheee  are.  op- 
thirtgin  to  his  Initial  axvralsal  of  what 
ooidd  he  acBcmtpUafaed  hy  the  todMdnal 
on  Iris  own  and  extraordinaiT  ooorage 
when  toe  tilal*  to  he  overcome  emerged 
far  more  Htxa^  than  he  had  ever  as- 
sumed toey  vtBiid. 

Let  us  consider  his  optimism  first.  In 
this  day  and  age.  it  is  popular  to  imagtoe 
great  leaden  to  aorld  erect*  as  tough 
men.  peihaus  even  cynical  and  pesatoils- 
tlc  men.  This  Is  unfortunate,  in  my  view. 
For  It  should  he  (dear  that  our  greatest 
acccEqpOshments  have  coone  from  toose 
who  have  j>ototedly  underestimated  the 
task  before  them.  But  tols  Is  an  Irony 
which  only  turns  out  to  be  patent  com- 
moDsense  when  examined.  Oi^y  toose 
who  have  anderestbnated  a  great  trial 
are  prepared  to  undergo  It^  Only  toose 
wbo  laugh  off  what  the  gieatei  part  of 
manktod  perceive  as  cert^n  tragedy  can 
achieve  greatly  to  the  lace  of  apparently 
Insuperahle  challenges.  How  did  Colum- 
bus underestbnate  toe  challenges  be- 
fore him?  For  one  thing,  he  set  great 
store  by  the  apocryphal  Old  Testament 
Book  of  Ztelrasw  and  was  Influenced  by 
Its  cosmography,  notably  toe  statement 
that  toe  waters  cover  only  one-sevento 
of  toe  earth.  His  overestimate  of  toe 
amount  of  land  composing  toe  earto's 
surface,  combtoed  wlto  what  has  been 
caned  his  *Yortnnate  underestimate  of 
distance"  between  Slpato  and  Tmiia  Qg. 
rived  from  Ptolemy,  was  a  powerful  fac- 
tor to  his  determtoation  to  imdertake  toe 
westward   voyage.  Anotoer  basic   geo- 
graphical concept  of  Coliunbus'  was  toat 
the  lengto  of  a  degree  is  5ff%  miles — a 
figure  first  given  by  the  Arab  phflosopher 
Alf raganus,  to  Arabic  miles,  which  gives 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  earto's 
circumference;  but  toe  miles  on  Colum- 
bus' navigational  charts  were  shorter 
than  Arabic  miles,  which  caused  ^tpi  to 
treat   toe    earto    as   about   one-fotuth 
smaller  than  it  is. 

^  Some  people  might  scorn  Columbus's 
slnudlctty  to  toese  matters — his  general 
tmprepnredness.  If  you  win.  But  I  think 
toat  would  be  unwise  for  his  life  story  In- 
dicates that  one  can  be  too  careful. 
Would  we  have  reached  toe  moon  wlto- 
out  a  generally  romantic  notion  that  we 
could  do  it,  no  matter  What?  Many  of  toe 
accompttdrments  of  mankind  have  been 
biuughl  about  by  toose  who  have  not 
8topj>ed  to  count  toe  costs.  Progress  does 
not  serve  toe  tlndd  or  toe  cynieal,  but 
ratoer  raises  to  emtoence  toose  whom 
toeir  fellow  men  often  totok  of  as  simple- 
tons, when  their  final  trtumpbs  give  toe 
fie  to  their  critics. 

It  was  so  wlto  Oolmnbus.  But  wtiat  also 
must  be  credited  to  his  moral  accoimt  Is 
his  cotirmge,  his  wIStngness  to  stick  to  toe 
initial  challenge  when  toe  gotog  got 
rough.  He  never  gave  up.  remaining 
ahrays  faSthfrd  to  hi*  original  dream. 
Rldloale,  dtsgiaee.  apisarait  f sllarf^  and 
arrest— ncce  of  these  strokes  of  fate 
daunted  fafan,  bat  ratoer  spnrred  fahn  on 
his  way.  Ttaiee  traajMstaoOB  round-trips 
he  made  to  the  tnttve  nHr  world*  to 
whea  must,  fty  modem  ataadssde.  be 
caned  a  Tery  ftsdl  vessca  tadeed.  But  If 
he  was  afraid,  Ms  fear  otHs  made  Ti*y" 
stick  the  closer  to  his  goal.  He  tooaght  he 
had  discovered  India,  but  perhaps  even 


toat  is  toe  mark  of  a  rtxy  great  man— to 
disDover  somdtotog  of  socb  enormous 
yalae  toat  tts  true  slgnfficance  cannot  he 
hnmedlatety  appreciated. 

America,  the  f  uUness  of  her.  has  never 
been  totally  discovered  or  apmedated. 
And.  to  Cotambos's  manner,  we  must 
pursue  that  qoest  on  our  own  frafl  vessels. 
Tixt  going  win  he  rough  on  ontsdves  and 
toe  InsLiluUuus  of  our  choice^  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  toe  dzeam  which 
sent  us  on  our  way  as  one  peoide  to  toe 
first  place — ^that  our  at4p  of  state  might 
truly  become  toe  land  of  the  brave  and 
home  of  toe  free. 

Mr.  MIHiaH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
Tor  toe  first  ttoie  to  American  history,  we 
celebrated  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
holiday.  This  occasion  marts  the  cutanl- 
naUon  of  years  of  effort  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  ^trlted 
cttbens  to  pay  proper  homage  to  toe 
great  explorer. 

COiumbus  Day  was  first  observed,  to 
public  and  official  cerenony,  to  New  York 
City  to  1792.  when  the  Society  of  St. 
Tanunany  arranged  boto  a  dtoner  and 
toe  erection  of  a  teisporary  moonment 
to  commemoration  of  the  300to  anni- 
versary of  Columbus'  landing  in  the  New 
Wortd.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  toe 
first  mommient  built  to  honor  Crt  ambus 
to  toe  United  States. 

The  second  was  constructed  in  Falr- 
moont  Park.  Phfiadelpfaia,  at  toe  thne  of 
toe  ceMaratlon  of  toe  centennial  of  toe 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  1878. 

It  was  In  toe  year  1892,  the  400th  anni- 
versai7  of  toejanding.  toe  United  States 
began  to  recognize  Columbus  to  a  f  atoton 
commensurate  wlto  his  place  to  history. 
In  this  year  toe  people  of  New  York 
erected  a  montunent  to  Columhus  at  toe 
soutowestem  entrance  to  Ceotral  Part, 
and  gave  the  site  of  toe  monmnent  toe 
name  Coliunbus  Circle.  In  this  same  year. 
Congress  by  Jotot  resolution,  and  toe 
President  by  proclamation,  called  upon 
toe  American  people  people  to  observe 
the  4Wrth  anniversary  by  public  demon- 
strations and  liy  snitabie  exercises.  The 
next  year,  1893.  saw  a  contimiatlon  of 
the  ceiletaration  to  toe  CMcago  World's 
Fair  and  the  ColnmMan  Exposition, 
wlilch  attracted  mlBians  of  visitois  from 
an  over  toe  world. 

Tt  was  In  this  century,  however,  that 
toe  move  to  properly  recognize  Columbus 
by  an  azmnal  observance  first  began  to 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  In  Colorado,  toe 
Oovemor  caUed  for  toe  Observance  of 
Columbus  Day  by  proclamatian  to  1905. 
State  laws  making  toe  day  a  legal  hon- 
day  became  effective  In  Colorado  in  1907 
and  to  New  Yoit  to  1909. 

On  toe  VMeral  level,  the  llzst  bm  to 
make  OiriumbiB  D117  a  national  legal 
holiday  was  totrodueed  hy  Congressman 
g«fl»er  of  »ew  TOtk  on  March  18.  190B. 
Ifuiueiuus  Memtteu  sponsored  similar 
iegldatluu  ttoou^mut  tods  oenturr.  As 
one  of  my  fin*  acts  as  a  fiwiiMii^i<  ifon- 
ber  of  Congress  to  IMS,  T  spopsmed  a 
nnasaie  to  designate  Octolber  13  a  Fed- 
eral tegd  hflfUday. 

FtnaQy.  to  Itni  CUugieas  fnacted  the 
Monday  hflBd^r  MBl.  wMdi  morMtedlcr 
toe  cbservanoa  ot  Wailnawn^  BUtk- 
day,  Veterans  Day,  and  Memorial  Day 
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on  Mondays  each  year.  The  bill  also 
desisxuited  Oohunbus  Day  as  a  legal  holi- 
day to  be  celebrated  on  the  second  Mon- 
day In  October  each  year  beginning  In 
1971, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  all  pause  today 
to  reflect  upon  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  noble  Oenoese.  It  can 
be  truthfully  said  of  Columbus  that  he 
doubled  the  size  of  the  known  world.  If 
exploration  Is  to  be  Judged  by  its  results, 
he  was  the  greatest  explorer  who  ever 
lived,  or  ever  will  live,  until  such  time 
as  mea  adventure  through  space  to  other 
planets.  If  exploration  is  to  t>e  Judged  by 
daring,  Columbus,  who  led  an  unwilling 
crew  in  three  small  ships  into  an  un- 
known ocean,  peopled  with  all  sorts  of 
legendary  monsters  and  dangers,  surely 
yields  to  no  man  in  history.  If  exi>lora- 
Uon  is  to  be  Judged  by  sheer  determina- 
tion, again  no  man  can  be  ranked  higher 
than  Ccdumbus.  whose  life  from  boyhood 
was  dedicated  to  the  project  of  sailing 
westward  to  find  the  Indies;  who  strug- 
gled against  poverty,  argued  with  geog- 
raphers tknd  sailors,  aind  coped  with  court 
intrigues  until  he  finally  enlisted  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  a  queen  and  coiu^ 
treasurer;  who  kept  his  rebellious  and 
fearful  crew  on  their  westward  course 
until  his  ships  reached  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  Indies  of  his  dreams.  If  explo- 
ration is  to  be  Judged  by  motive,  what 
motives  could  be  higher  than  those  of 
Columbus  who,  without  thought  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  power,  sailed  forth  into  the 
void  in  service  of  Spain,  mankind,  and 
God? 

With  my  ancestry.  I  am  naturally 
proud  that  Christoi^r  Columbus  was 
Italian,  tmt  the  proper  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  is  by  no  means  solely  an 
Italian-American  interest.  All  of  us  owe 
our  civlUzatioii  and  our  way  al  life  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  opened  the 
door  to  the  New  Wortd.  and  thus  all  of  us 
should  wish  to  pay  honor  to  him. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Monday  Holiday  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
353  was  signed  into  law  Jime  2S,  IMS 
and  went  formally  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  year.  It  nx>ved  three  of 
our  eight  national  holidays  to  Monday 
and  it  also  established  a  new,  ninth  na- 
tional holiday  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October.  Columbus  Day.  As  the  ori«inal 
author  and  sponsor  of  that  Monday 
hoUday  legisUtkm.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in 
this  special  mder  today  marking  the 
first  observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  an 
official,  national  holiday.  It  is  a  day  that 
should  have  come  a  lot  sooner,  believe 
me. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  including 
the  day  that  honors  the  discoverer  of 
our  country  in  this  legislation,  but  I 
think  Mm  most  important  reason  was 
best  expteased  by  the  disMngiilshM  gen- 
tleman from  Mew  Jtntr  (Mr.  Rodiwo). 
In  testtmnny  before  the  Bsnate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1»M  Mr.  Hooim,  who  had 
introduoed.  a*  Z  bad,  a  separate  bUl  to 
estabUah  ColuoBtMis  Day  as  a  new  na- 
tional faoUday.  told  the  committee  that: 


Stieh  a 


be  aa  an  nasi  r»- 


hmwsy  would 
bf  tks  AaMiicMi  pwvls  ot 
both  ta  tbe  futote.  a  dsdacatloa  of  wUliag' 
OfMB  to  Unf  wttb  ooBt/Untm  ths  laipoDdsr- 
mtim  Qt  uBknowB  (ooBORows. 


Columbus  Day  is  very  properly  a  day 
of  great  pride  tor  all  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  for  it  is  their  ancestor, 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  Is  being  hon- 
ored as  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
set  foot  on  a  New  World  that  was  later 
to  become  a  home  for  millions  of  Italians 
SIS  well  as  for  other  people  from  all  across 
the  Old  World. 

In  recommending  adoption  of  the 
Monday  Holiday  bill  in  1988,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  noted  that  the  ob- 
servance of  Columbus  Day  as  a  new  na- 
tional holiday  would  be  an  appropriate 
means  of  recognizing  the  United  States 
as  a  "nation  of  immigrants."  Also  it 
would  honor  the  courage  and  the  spirit, 
and  the  great  contributions  which  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  immigrants 
from  Italy  have  been  able  to  bring  to 
the  land  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Columbus  and  which  has  become  their 
adopted  home. 

And  so  it  Is  most  appropriate  that  we 
should  take  this  time  in  the  House  today 
to  note  the  first  observance  of  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  hoUday,  and,  as  al- 
ways on  Columbus  Day,  to  honor  all 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction.  Those 
courageous  men  and  women  not  only 
followed  Columbus  across  the  ocean  to 
discover  America  for  themselves,  but 
over  the  years  they  also  played  a  major 
role  In  building  that  land  Into  the  world's 
greatest  nation  and  they  gave  to  it  the 
special  skills,  the  courage,  the  spirit,  and 
the  unique  cultural  gifts  that  for  cen- 
turies have  been  so  uniquely  a  part  of 
the  Italian  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  indeed  to 
have  been  the  original  author  of  the  leg- 
islation that  at  long  last  made  Columbus 
Day  the  national  holiday  it  has  long  de- 
Bffrvflci  to  be 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  might  observe  that  the  word  "Colombo." 
in  Italian  means  "dove."  I  do  not  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  the  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia.  Instead,  it  Is  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  speak  on  a  much  happier  subject, 
one  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  Amer- 
ican of  Italian  heritage.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  discoverer  of  our  great  continmt. 
the  Intrepid  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea," 
Crlstof  ero  Colombo,  better  known  in  this 
country  as  Christopher  Colimibus. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  our  Na- 
tion paid  its  respects  to  this  great  man 
and  his  monumental  achievement 
through  the  observation  of  a  national 
holiday.  I  think  the  honor  was  most  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  and.  indeed.  long 
overdue.  But  in  speaking  today  of  the 
exploits  of  that  b<dd  son  of  a  Genoa  wool 
weaver,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  America's  most  distinguished 
nautical  historian.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson 
of  Harvard. 

Professor  Morlson  has  described  Co- 
lumbus as  "one  of  the  greatest  mariners, 
if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  all  time."  And 
in  dlsnisslng  Columbus'  great  voyage  of 
discovery,  in  which  he  had  hoped  to 
"reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  west,"  Pro- 
fessor Morlaoo  points  out  that: 


Aascloa  was  <Uscowr>d  by  Odiimbui 
punty  b)r  moetOmit  .  .  .  (sad)  W*  now  boa«r 
him  tor  doing  aomstblng  that  bs  nsvsr  In- 
tsndsd  to  do,  and  ncrtr  knew  whst  bs  bad 
dons. 


But  quoting  the  historian  further,  Mr. 
8i>eaker.  I  would  advise  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that: 

W*  arc  right  In  ao  honoring  him.  b«oaua« 
no  othar  aallor  had  tha  paralsteoca.  the 
knowledge  and  the  aheer  guta  to  aail  thou- 
sands of  mllea  Into  the  unknown  ocean  untU 
he  found  land. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Italian  explorer.  Christopher  Columbus, 
has  been  h<Miored  through  the  designa- 
tion of  Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day for  the  first  time  this  year  It  was 
almost  480  years  ago  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  descent,  I 
certainly  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  this  man.  Colum- 
bus' accomplishments,  however,  are 
something  that  all  Americans  can  take 
pride  m.  Columbus'  actions  were  guided 
by  that  same  force  that  has  driven  all 
great  men,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
to  reach  out  into  the  imknown  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  and  truth. 

Christopher  Columbus'  33 -day  Jour- 
ney into  imchartered  and  dangerous 
waters  aboard  three  fragile  sailing  ships 
demonstrates  a  spirit  of  courage  and 
faith  in  the  face  of  adversity,  and  of  per- 
serverance  on  behalf  of  Just  and  worth- 
while causes,  that  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Like  Columbus,  our  colonial  fore- 
fathers set  out  on  an  uncertain  course 
when  they  cut  the  ties  that  bound  this 
land  to  England.  But  they  were  as  con- 
fident as  he  was  that  they  were  heading 
in  the  right  direction  when  they  estab- 
lished an  independent,  free  nation  based 
on  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  of  man. 

Columbus'  discovery  of  America  was 
important  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the 
fact  that  his  discoveries  began  what  has 
become  knovm  as  the  age  of  exploration. 
Without  this  extensive  exploration  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  much  ot  the 
world's  area  might  have  remained  un- 
chartered, and  thus  unknown,  to  the 
pi^ulation  of  Europe  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  this  explorer,  how- 
ever, even  more  so  than  his  achieve- 
ments, that  personifies  his  greatness. 
True,  without  his  discovery  of  America, 
we  would  not  be  honoring  him  with  a 
national  holiday.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  as  long  as  there  are  men 
whose  spirit  drives  them  to  seek  the  un- 
known, there  will  be  great  cultures  in 
which  to  learn  and  prosper. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  we  celebrated  Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  holiday.  It  is  the  day 
on  which  we  remember  the  name  and 
the  achievements  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, a  man  whose  courage,  daring,  and 
dedication  stand  out  amongst  history's 
greatest  explorers.  Willing  to  question 
the  conventions  of  his  time  and  to  follow 
an  ideal  in  which  he  believed,  Ctdumbus 
opened  a  new  path  for  others  to  follow— 
a  path  to  the  new  world  and  all  it  has 
meant  for  world  history. 

Setting  aside  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  permits  us  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  Chrlstophar  Columbus,  the 
man,  but  also  to  the  great  barltage  his 
historic  voyage  fulfilled — the  heritage  of 
Italy.  For  Columbus  stands  as  a  lymbol 
of  the  strength  and  vision  of  the  Italian 
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character.  Columbus  Day  reminds  ta  all 
that  the  Influence  of  Italy  upon  America 
which  begsm  In  1492  has  continued  as  a 
positive,  creative  force  on  this  Nation  and 
the  people  islio  Inhabit  It. 

Italians  other  than  Columbus  were  In- 
timately Involved  in  opening  up  the  west- 
cm  hemisphere  to  European  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  .\merlgo  Vespucci,  for  whom 
North  find  South  America  were  named, 
who  explored  the  coasts  of  both  con- 
tinents and  TThose  detailed  descriptions 
provided  the  basis  for  many  early  maps 
Another  Italian.  Giovanni  Caboto — John 
Cabot — ^liscovered  the  northern  limits  of 
America.  Giovanni  de  Verrazano  entered 
New  York  Bay  to  discover  Manhattan. 
Italian  missionaries  like  Pra  Marco  da 
Nizza  and  Father  Eusablo  Chlno  Joined 
the  Spanish  conquistadors  in  their  explo- 
ration of  the  New  World.  Enrico  Tonti 
built  the  first  ship  to  sail  In  ttie  Great 
Lakes  and  Alfonso  Tontl  aided  Cadillac 
in  foimding  Detroit. 

Italian  Influence  in  North  America  did 
not  end  with  these  early  explorers.  Some 
of  our  earliest  settlers  came  from  Italy. 
In  fact  there  were  Italians  building  a 
glass  factory  In  Virginia  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  In  Massachusetts. 

Italians  were  among  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  settle  in  Maryland.  Documen- 
tary evidence  abounds  that  many  Ital- 
ians were  living  In  Maryland  long  before 
1649 — the  year  the  Maryland  legislature 
enacted  a  law  declaring  that: 

Persona,  of  lYench.  Dutch  or  Italian  de- 
scent were  authorized  by  law  to  buy  and  sell 
land. 

In  his  fine  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  America."  Judge  Michael  A.  Mus- 
manno  reports  that : 

The  first  Italian  to  hold  public  office  In 
America  waa  Onorlo  BaaaoUne  of  Venice  who 
settled  in  Annapolis  where  In  17SS.  he  was 
sppolnted  Armoorcr  and  Keeper  of  the  Stores 
of  Maryland. 

This  pubUc  service  was  but  a  prelude 
to  the  ootfitandlng  contributions  made  to 
our  early  history — both  In  Maryland  and 
the  Nation — by  that  great  Marylander  of 
Italian  descent,  William  Paca.  He  was 
the  great  grandson  of  an  early  Italian 
settler,  Robert  Paca,  who  was  granted 
490  acres  of  land  in  Anne  Arundel  in  ISSl 
and  the  grandson  on  Aqulia  Paca  who 
became  High  Sheriff  of  Baltimore  County 
h)  1763  and  later  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. WlUiain  Paca  has  a  record  of 
leadership  and  service  throogh  the  years 
of  our  struggle  for  Independence  and  our 
start  as  a  nation  wfaif^h  places  him  m 
the  forefront  of  the  distinguished  public 
figures  of  that  time.  This  bold  Italian 
American  was  elected  as  one  of  Mary- 
land's delegates  to  the  First  Continental 
Congress  In  Jime  1774.  As  a  member  of 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  he 
served  on  many  Important  committees, 
and  on  July  4.  1776  he  was  one  of  only 
four  representatives  from  Maryland  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Ihdependence. 
A  dedicated  patriot.  Paca  was  a  member 
of  Maryland's  Council  of  Safety  <»i>rin^ 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  contributed 
generously  of  his  time  and  reaourees  to 
that  cause.  He  helped  fraaae  Maryland's 
first  oQDstlttttloa  In  the  faU  of  177g  and 
was  one  (rf  (he  flat  msBitera  fl<  ttM  State 


Senate.  Appointed  CUef  Judge  of  the 
Maryland  General  Coin!  In  17T8,  Paca 
became  Maryland's  third  Ooremor  in 
1T82.  He  was  reelected  Governor  by  the 
legislature  unanimously  m  1783  and  1784. 
Paca  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Mary- 
land convention  which  ratified  the  Ped- 
eral  Constitution  in  April  1788.  In  1789 
President  George  Washington  appointed 
him  as  a  Federal  district  court  Judge  and 
he  remained  active  in  pubUc  affairs  im- 
tn  his  death  in  1799. 

Many  other  native  Italians  and  Amer- 
icans of  ItaUan  descent  Mke  William 
Paca  assisted  in  this  Nation's  fight  for 
independence.  When  English  tyrarmy  be- 
gan to  stir  the  spirit  of  revolution  in  the 
Colonies,  Pilippo  Mazzei  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  publicly  a  split  with  Eng- 
land. Invited  here  from  Italy  by  his 
friends  JefTerson  and  Franklin.  Mazziei 
wrote  articles  advocating  Independence- 
articles  which  are  said  to  have  influenced 
Jefferson  as  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  contributioo  by 
Italian  Americans  in  the  colonial  period 
and  at  the  time  of  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
grand  and  glorious  tradition  of  service  to 
this  nation.  Since  the  Revolutionary  War 
Italian  Americans  have  senred  their 
country  proudly,  keeping  it  strong  in  time 
of  peace  and  fluting  for  Its  freedom 
when  called  to  war.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus may  have  been  the  first  Italian  to 
leave  a  mark  of  greatness  on  this  coun- 
try, but  he  was  certainly  not  the  last. 
The  list  of  distinguixhed  Italian  Ameri- 
cans grows  with  each  generation  and 
swells  the  rolls  of  every  profession  and 
walk  of  life.  In  government  Italian  Amer- 
icans have  distinguished  themselves  as 
Senators  and  Oongressmen.  CaUneC  ofB- 
cers.  Governors  and  Mayors,  Jurists  and 
in  countless  other  poaticns  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government.  Italian 
Americans  hdped  to  build  our  railroads 
and  bridges  and  to  construct  many  of 
our  greatest  buildings.  Every  industry  in 
the  Onited  States  today  benefits  from 
the  input  of  Italian  caipttaJ  and  energy. 
and  American  labor  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  its  Italian-American 
leaders  and  membership.  Italian  influ- 
ence on  American  civillaatiaQ  can  be 
f ouzmI  throughout  our  society. 

A  noted  scholar  once  wrote  that: 

Tou  can  subtract  Italian  enlture  from 
Western  elvtMBstlon  only  trj  deetroylne  tiiat 
dvUlantton. 

The  same  might  be  said  for  American 
civilization.  Italy  has  given  this  countiy 
its  sons  and  daughters  since  Columbus 
first  sighted  land  that  historic  morning 
of  October  12,  1492.  And  they  have  ever 
since  contributed  their  leadership, 
strength,  patriotiEm,  and  ooorage  to  this 
Nation.  Just  as  Cdtm^ibus  struggled 
against  adversity  to  find  this  country, 
so  those  Italians  -who  followed  In  his  foot- 
steps pitted  their  intelUgenoe,  strength 
and  determination  against  great  odds. 
But,  as  Columbus  so  nobly  proved.  Ital- 
ians are  a  paofilc  possessed  of  a  strong 
wiU  aod  a  clear  vision,  and  Ameilcals 
rliiirns  of  T»»nan  descent  have  utiUaed 
these  qualities,  oouiiied  with  thair  iBteiMe 
loyalty  to  their  families  and  to  this 


try,  to  rise  to  imuninenoe  in  crery  fli*l 
of  human  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  an  Italian  who 
first  discovered  this  land  of  oars,  vnA  it 
is  Italian  Americans  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  make  this  Nation  great. 
Truly  tiie  courage,  daring  and  dedica- 
tion of  Christopher  Columbus  symbotiaes 
the  spirit  of  the  liioasands  of  his  coan- 
tiymeii  who  followed  him.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  the  Nation  should 
now  officially  recognise  that  spirit  for 
its  past  glory  and  for  its  future  promise. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on 
this  day  that  America  was  Ascovered  by 
Christopher  Otriombus,  an  Italian  whose 
vision  hmd  been  recognised  and  sponsored 
by  the  Spanish  court. 

Our  Nation,  comprised  now  of  50  great 
States,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  his  boldness 
and  vision. 

Cc^umbus,  with  the  persistenee  and 
courage  ctf  a  man  with  indooaitaMe  wffl, 
was  to  leave  the  security  of  his  native 
Italy  to  sail  to  the  very  edge  of  the  world 
in  search  of  a  dream.  Over  the  centuries 
foDowtng  his  incredible  discovery,  im- 
migrants from  all  the  world's  continents, 
large  and  small,  have  come  together  in 
this  place,  joining  the  oornitrys  native 
sons,  the  American  Indians,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  dream. 

Through  the  years  we  have  traveled 
together.  Throogti  wars  within  and  wars 
wiUMNit;  throogh  sererdty  and  upheaval: 
through  faith  <md  distrust:  through 
creation  and  destroctian,  we  have  come 
together. 

I  would  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
honor  the  nMtnory  of  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much,  the  man  whose  vision 
and  courage  broogiit  us  to  the  edge  of 
this  world — a  workl  which  promised  so 
much — a  worU  waiting  to  tie  disoovered 
and  ir>hahrt»ri  by  men  at  great  courage 
and  good  will 

Today,  en  tlie  anniversao'  of  the  dis- 
covery at.  ChristoiAier  Cotombos.  the 
dreamer,  we  reach  into  the  future  once 
more  m  search  of  a  lastiae  peace,  a 
worid  oommonity  in  which  the  sons  o<  ail 
men  sny  live  together  wittaDUt  fear  of 
batred  or  hmager;  wittioat  fear  of 
granny  and  aiavery:  withovt  the  fears 
that  BM^e  men  leaser  than  men. 

Chtistapher  Odumbua  vac  a  man  of 
coarace  and  visioa.  liet  as  have  tlie  oour- 
agc  to  renew  tint  vifliiw  again  and  again 
in  oar  ad^wance  into  tiie  f  utyre. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cohimfaos 
Day  is  trariitinnally  aaarked  iiy  parades, 
pageaixts.  and  eelebrations.  Oftentimes, 
the  trae  stgniflcanee  of  OolvBiiws  Day 
is  olMctued  tao^  the  activities  and  the 
fastivities  which  sucreapd  it.  Every 
school  child  is  a«-are  tiiat  Cblambas 
discovered  America,  what  the  names  of 
his  three  ships  were,  and  the  perils  and 
hardrtiipB  which  the  eeew  faoed  during 
thattamMH  traniatiantie  cr— ing 

Of  far  greater  signiflraiife  Is  the  teet 
that  Oolwnboi  started  ia  motian  a  cham 
of  evenks  whicii  has  ralminstwrl  in  the 
SMh  century  m  tte  dtffsisiMsenl  of  the 
Utattad  atatas  as  tiie  «f««feBat  Wstiwi  in 
«iM  vorld.  HiitatiaiM  havw  told  v  that 

COMIT     «< 

itaLttatOilv 
toi 
ebart  a  rMile  vhloh  votrid  la^  lo 
rtehes  of  ttet  pwt  of 
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be  stumbled  upon  »  wilderness  possess- 
ing not  the  riches  of  the  East,  but  far 
greater  riehee  In  terms  of  natural  and 
geographic  potential. 

Columbus  brought  with  him  to  Amer- 
ica the  spirit  and  enlightenment  of  a 
European  age  of  rediscovery  and  scien- 
tlflc  exploration.  His  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  Ul-equlpped  and  tiny  vessels 
serves  as  the  prototype  of  the  American 
spirit  of  energy  and  purpose.  Thounnds 
of  Americans  were  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps in  the  fields  of  science,  government, 
business  and  labor,  in  overcoming  great 
Odds  to  achieve  a  seenilngly  impossibls 
goal.  Each  has  contributed  his  share  in 
making  America's  greatness  possible. 

However,  on  Columbus  Day  1971.  I 
think  It  Is  proper  to  remember  and  pon- 
der the  origln«l  spirit  and  determina- 
tion of  that  great  Italian  bom  explorer 
and  scientist  in  order  that  America  face 
the  coming  decades  with  the  same  re- 
solve and  resource  with  which  we  have 
faced  the  last  500  years  of  our  growth  as 
a  nation.  Amid  the  pageantry  of  Colum- 
bus Day  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mis- 
sion which  Columbus  began  in  1493  Is 
still  to  be  completed  in  many  ways.  And 
with  that  view  toward  the  future,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  more  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  the  significance  of  Co- 
lumbus Day  in  20th  century  America. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  today  we  are 
honoring  America's  first  distinguished 
immigrant,  Christopher  Oolumbus.  His 
courage  and  bravery  in  overcoming 
hardship  while  on  his  long,  historic  jour- 
ney should  be  conunemorated,  as  the 
origins  of  the  American  sfdrit. 

In  opening  this  new  land,  the  same 
spirit  and  strength  carried  the  pioneers 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  Ameri- 
can determination  has  carried  the  coun- 
try from  its  youth  to  the  most  powerful 
industrial  Nation  in  the  world  today. 

As  the  determination  of  Colimibus 
opened  a  new  land,  let  us  exemplorate 
that  same  courage  in  attacking  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  problems  in  this 
great  coimtry.  Columbus  had  obstacles 
from  the  planning  of  his  voyage  up  to 
the  time  he  landed  in  the  New  World, 
but  his  "American  persistence"  drove 
him  to  succees.  This  persistence,  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  of  the  immigrants  who 
followed  Columbus  to  the  new  land,  is 
needed  now  to  save  our  children  from 
drug  addiction,  to  save  our  economy,  and 
save  our  environment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  decade  of  crisis,  but  ae  our 
early  American  ancestors  did  not  shrink 
from  the  challenge,  let  it  not  be  said  that 
we  did  not  poneas  that  same  "American 
determination.'* 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  lotn  my  c(dleagues  in  eelebrat- 
mg.  for  the  first  time,  our  new  national 
hoUday,  Columbus  Day. 

On  the  479th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  many  panules  and 
other  forms  of  celebrations  will  be  held 
to  pay  tribute  to  Christopher  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Oenoeie 
navigator,  after  years  of  agitation  in 
Spain,  gained  the  suivort  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella  for  a  westward  voyage.  The  Santa 
Maria  had.  aeeordlng  to  historians,  62 
men  aboard;   tlia  Pint*  had  IS  men 


aboard:  and  the  Nlua  had  18  men 
aboard.  We,  of  course,  are  very  much 
aware,  and  are  very  proud,  of  the  acoom- 
pUsiunents  of  these  brave  and  venture- 
some men. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  l^lsla- 
tlon  which  made  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
hoUday,  all  of  the  States  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alaska,  Maine.  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
South  Candina,  South  Dakota.  Vlr- 
gina,  and  Wyoming  celelirated  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  October  as  Columbus 
Day.  However,  in  Indiana  and  North 
Dakota  it  was  celebrated  aa  "Discovery 
Day":  Wisconsin  celebrated  "Landing 
Day"  and  Arkansas  and  Oregon  cele- 
brated "Memorial  Day." 

As  we  honor  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  most  famous 
(rf  the  discoverers,  may  we,  as  one  of  our 
colleagues,  Fkank  AirinrNzio,  has  stated 
so  well  "hope  that  all  Americans  will  re- 
discover America",  and  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  what  our  Nation  has  stood 
for  over  the  years.  Let  us  also  recall,  as 
we  celebrate  Columbus  Day,  and  pay 
tribute  to  Christoi^er  Columbtis,  the 
"Father  of  All  Immigrants"  some  of  the 
words  from  the  poem  of  Enuna  Lazarus 
which  is  graven  on  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty: "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free.  The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teem- 
ing shore.  Send  these,  the  homeless, 
tempest-tost  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside 
the  golden  door." 

CZNEBAL    LEAVX    TO    EXTKND    BZMAmXS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  oc»n- 
mend  him  for  his  sponsorship  of  the 
Monday  holiday  bill  which  I  helped  to 
cosponsor  and  which  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  offer  the  amendment  making  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fine  manner  in  which 
he  represented  the  United  States  as  one 
of  those  who  was  not  of  Italian  origin. 
Certainly  it  was  aa  action  which  the 
Italian  people  appreciated  tremendously, 
and  they  recognized  the  tribute  of  honor 
and  glory  the  people  of  America  pay  to 
the  memory  of  Christopher  Columbus. 


GOV.  RONALD  REAGAN  PROMOTES 
U.S.  EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Vxtsbt)  Is 
recognised  for  10  mlnxttee. 

Mr.  VETSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  critical  days  when  one  Governor 
after  another  trudges  to  Washington  to 
plead  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
ball  his  State  out  of  Its  troubles,  I  aip 
proud  to  can  to  the  Membnv'  attention 
that  California's  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
fighting  our  State's  agricultural  problems 
by  personally  promoting  farm  exports  to 
Asia. 


He  Is  cxiiT«3tly  on  a  K-day  combina- 
UoQ  Goodwill  and  Trade  Mission  to  five 
Pacific  nations:  Japan,  China,  Thailand, 
Singapore,  and  Korea.  His  journey  is  the 
result  of  an  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japfm  to  promote  trade  between 
that  nation  and  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Later,  President  Nixon  requested  that 
Governor  Reagan  expcmd  his  trip  to  serve 
as  the  President's  personal  representA- 
tive  at  National  Day  ceremonies  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  October  10. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Reagan  and  their 
son,  Skipper,  13,  the  Oovemor  will  visit 
with  business  leaders  and  the  heads  of 
the  five  states.  He  will  carry  personal 
messages  from  President  Nixon  to  these 
distinguished  Asian  leaders. 

California  and  the  Pacific  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii 
have  a  special  interest  in  furthering  the 
commercial  trade  which  is  so  important 
to  our  economy  and  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  Pacific  Basin  states  of 
free  Asia.  In  1970  California's  productive 
farmers  alone  exported  more  than  $550 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
most  of  which  wait  to  the  nations  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  will  visit.  This  growing 
figure  is  a  considerable  plus  on  the  ledger 
of  our  balance  of  payments — which  sadly 
has  been  in  deficit  this  past  year — and 
thus  indirectly  benefits  every  American 
in  strengthening  the  dollar  abroad  and 
our  economy  at  home. 

I  am  c<Hifident  that  Governor  Reagan's 
journey  vrtll  be  a  major  triumph  of  per- 
sonal and  ofBcial  diplomacy,  both  for  the 
State  of  California  and  for  the  United 
States. 


EMERGENCY    HEALTH    CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiu  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Robison)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  I  spoke  to  my 
colleagues  about  the  crisis  in  emergency 
health  care.  My  past  discussion  of  the 
extent  of  this  crisis  must  now  be  tem- 
pered by  a  mention  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  two  Federal  agencies  which  are  trying 
to  meet  the  many  problems  of  emergency 
medical  transportation.  Both  the  Division 
of  Emergency  Health  Services  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, HEW,  and  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
DOT,  are  providing  grant  support  for  the 
training  of  ambulance  attendants  and 
the  piu-chase  of  Improved  ambulance 
equipment.  Of  the  two  offices,  the  NHTSA 
has  been  by  far  the  most  active,  because 
it  has  been  blessed  with  a  working  budget 
to  supixirt  several  demonstration  grants, 
as  well  as  its  own  surveys  tind  training 
programs. 

The  Division  of  Emergency  Health 
Services  within  HEW  has  been  restricted 
in  its  activities  during  the  past  few  years 
because  of  budgetary  limitations  and, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  many  medical  as- 
sociations, is  not  presently  able  to  play 
an  adequate  role  in  meeting  the  vast 
Bhorto<Knings  of  today's  emergency  medi- 
cal transportation  system. 

Given  the  extent  of  need  for  the  im- 
provement of  emergency  ambulance  serv- 
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Ice  throughout  the  country,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  allocation  of  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  la  both  under- 
financed and  unnecessarily  bifurcated. 
For  the  past  several  months,  both  bodies 
of  Congress  have  actively  debated  the 
merits  of  a  single,  coordinated  effort  to 
conquer  that  dreaded  killer,  cancer.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  cancer  takes  a  second 
place  to  accident  as  a  killer  of  those  be- 
tween 1  and  37  years  of  age.  The  obvious 
question  is,  why  cannot  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aim  an  equally  coordinated  and 
singular  thrust  at  a  much  more  easily 
attainable  goal:  the  improvement  of  this 
country's  emergency  medical  trarLsc>orta- 
tion  system.  Added  and  effective  em- 
phasis on  only  one  area,  the  trsdning  of 
ambulance  attendants,  would  produce 
immediate  and  verifiable  results  in  the 
saving  of  human  lives. 

In  this  era  of  body  counts,  massive  na- 
tural disasters  and  brutal  revolution,  we 
are  not  easily  shocked  by  figures  which 
cite  thousands  of  fatalities.  The  100,000 
deaths  attributed  to  accident  in  1968 
seem  to  be  Just  another  entry  in  the  grisly 
ledger  of  deaths  we  note  with  morning 
orange  juice.  But  maybe  a  new  account- 
ing can  provide  a  more  satisfactory  im- 
petus to  action.  If  the  public  were  to  read 
that  20,000  lives  could  be  saved  In  1  year, 
would  they  peruse  long  enough  to  see 
how?  Will  my  colleagues  who  are  listen- 
ing ask  how? 

This  lifesaving  goal  can  be  approached 
by  properly  utilizing  the  Federal  machin- 
ery already  in  existence.  The  expertise 
and  the  experience  already  demonstrated 
by  those  in  DOT  and  HEW  who  are  work- 
ing to  improve  our  emergency  medical 
transportation  system  can  save  Uves, 
given  effective  organizational  structure 
and  sufficient  funds.  The  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  can  effect  one  part  of 
this  necessary  reallocation  of  effort. 

By  combining  the  Federal  programs  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
emergency  medical  transportation  into 
one  agency,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  my  bill  seeks  to 
create  the  necessary  focal  point  of  or- 
ganization and  administration  which  can 
get  results  in  a  campaign  to  save  lives. 

"ITie  92d  Congress  promises  to  be  the 
Congress  which  will  assure  every  Ameri- 
can the  right  to  adequate  health  care.  As 
we  study  and  discuss  the  proper  govern- 
mental role  in  this  Nation's  health  deliv- 
ery system,  let  us  also  include  this  most 
Important  category  of  emergency  health 
care,  and  give  the  subject  of  emergency 
medical  transportation  the  same  thor- 
ough consideration  and  degree  of  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I-offer  the  text  of  a  bill 
which  I  am  submitting,  today,  to  stream- 
line and  revitalize  the  Federal  effort  to 
improve  emergency  medical  transporta- 
tion. 

A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  an*  Welfare  authority  over 
Federal  programs  to  develop  and  Improve 
emergency  health  oare  tar  motor  vehicle 
accident  victims 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oonffreat  aaaemhled.  That  tbe  ftino- 
tlona  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  un- 
der chapter  4  of  title  33  of  the  United  States 


Oode  which  relate  to  the  administration  of 
Federal  programs  for  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  emergency  medical  trans- 
portation are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  So  much  of  the  positions,  per- 
sonnel, assets,  llabUltlee,  contracts,  property, 
and  records  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determlnee  (1) 
were  employed,  held,  used,  or  available  or 
to  be  made  avaUable  in  connection  with  the 
functions  transferred  by  the  first  section,  or 
(2)  arose  from  such  functions  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  the  first  section  and  exercised  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  refer- 
ence in  any  other  Federal  law  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  connection  with 
such  a  function  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  UNDER  IN- 
CREASING PRESSURE  FROM  FOR- 
EIGN IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  goitle- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
industry  is  imder  increasing  pressure 
from  foreign  imports.  As  a  result,  our 
balance  of  trade  is  deteriorating  and 
speculation  is  growing  that  the  dollar 
will  soon  have  to  be  devalued.  Yet,  despite 
this  clear  and  present  economic  threat, 
the  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  imposing 
massive  new  investment  requirements  on 
American  industry.  The  antipollution 
legislation  Congress  is  now  considering 
will  bring  about  the  much  desired  pollu- 
tion control,  however,  it  ultimately 
threatens  to  dangerously  increase  the 
production  costs  of  domestically  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Gov.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer  summed 
up  what  the  new  pollution  requirements 
will  entail: 

This  will  mean  a  drastic  change  in  the 
pattern  of  investment  spending  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Historically,  the 
vast  proportion  of  the  new  Investment  in 
private  Industry  has  been  macU  to  Increase 
production  capacity,  and  only  a  modest  share 
has  been  devoted  to  suppressing  the  pol- 
lutants generated  as  a  by-product  of  Indus- 
trial activity.  To  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  pollu- 
tion problem  wUl  require  a  considerable  re- 
ordering of  Investment  priorities:  a  much 
leirger  share  of  new  Investment  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  mafclng  production  processes 
themselves  far  cleaner  and  to  repairing  the 
environmental  damages  suffered  In  the  past. 

Such  a  reordering  of  investment  prior- 
ities raises  a  serious  question  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  How  can  it  stay  competi- 
tive with  foreign  competition  if  produc- 
tion costs  are  boosted  substantially? 

The  true  magnitude  of  the  proUem 
was  brought  out  in  a  new  book  on  pollu- 
tion by  Washington  University  biologist, 
Barry  Commoner,  a  well-knovn  figure  in 
the  environmental  field.  In  it,  he  esti- 
mates that  the  overall  cost  for  abating 
pollution  will  come  to  a  staggering  $600 
biUlon.  Another  |40  billion  a  year,  he 
brieves,  will  be  required  over  the  next 
26  years  to  repair  damage  already  done 
to  our  environment  by  pollution. 

C\>mmoner  admits  that  the  costs  of  aU 


goods  and  services  produced  in  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  rise  dramatically  to  fund 
this  massive  abatement  effort.  Twenty- 
five  percent  would  be  a  conservative 
figure.  Imagme  what  such  additional 
costs  will  mean  to  our  competitive  posi- 
tion worldwide.  And,  bear  in  mind,  that 
these  sobering  figures  are  furnished  by 
a  friend,  not  a  foe,  of  the  pollution  abate- 
ment effort. 

Pollution  control  is  a  national  goal 
and  its  abatement  in  industry  axid  else- 
where is  a  national  priority,  a  goal  and 
priority  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
agree.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  see  that 
finding  ways  and  means  of  averting  or 
minimizing  the  adverse  economic  con- 
sequences likely  to  fiow  from  the  effort 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  overall  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.        •• 

Now,  if  there  were  no  question  of  for- 
eign competition,  the  problem  would  be 
relatively  simple  to  solve — costly,  but 
simple.  Pollution  control  costs  could  be 
passed  on  to  and  absorbed  by  the  con- 
siuner  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
There  might  be  some  dislocations  and 
some  hardships  along  the  way,  but  that 
is  the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  for 
cleaning  up  our  water  and  air. 

The  specter  of  foreign  competition, 
however,  adds  a  further  dimension  to  the 
problem.  Surely,  America's  enduring  in- 
terests would  be  poorly  served  if  our 
abatement  efforts  merely  set  the  stage 
for  "clesm"  domestic  manufacturers  to 
fall  victim  to  competition  fn)m  "dirty" 
products  frc«n  abroad. 

In  this  coimection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  October  4, 
1971,  issue  of  Industry  Week  magazine. 
It  was  authored  by  Floyd  G.  Lawrence 
«md  entitled,  "Constraints  Add  Costs  Be- 
yond Benefits." 

The  article  follows: 

Is  There  Still  Time? — Constiaints 
(By  Floyd  G.  Lawrence) 

Capital  to  invest  in  higher  productivity  Is 
vital  to  the  survival  of  VS.  Industry.  But 
capital  Is  not  easy  to  come  by,  as  increased 
borrowing  by  Industry  makes  clear.  Yet  10 
to  30''v  of  capital  spending  in  many  indus- 
tries is  going,  not  into  improving  our  threat- 
ened competitive  position,  but  into  nonpro- 
ductive facilities  to  meet  pollution  control 
standards. 

Public  and  private  spending  for  air  and 
water  pollution  alone  from  now  through 
1975,  according  to  Knvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  eEttmates.  will  total  aOl.T  biUlon. 
Based  on  the  Conference  Board  Inc.  (New 
York)  estimate  of  $19,811  per  employee  in- 
v-fited  by  manufacturli^,  this  S61.7  bUUon. 
if  It  were  invested  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, could  create  jobs  for  two-thirds  of  the 
nation's  4.8  mlllton  unemployed. 

Put  another  way,  this  is  an  antount  equal 
to  the  current  book  value  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  four  complete  American  auto 
industries;  S.7  entire  steel  Industries;  or  the 
chemicals,  rubber,  paper,  lumber,  aircraft, 
and  nonferrous  metals  industries  combined. 
And  it  18  enough  to  lead  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans  to  say:  "What  are 
our  priorities?  We  need  to  weigh  environ- 
mental goals  against  economic  reality." 

Environmental  needs  clearly  are  Important, 
Secretary  Stans  and  others  are  saying,  and 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  But  our  aoolety  has 
other  needs  which  a  commitment  of  this  ■!■• 
could  do  much  to  meet,  as  Industry  Week  U- 
lustrates.  And.  more  basic  stlU,  a  strong  and 
viable  industry  Is  the  key  not  only  to  the 
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technological  moiT  of  ■chleTlng  our  envi- 
ronmental gomiM,  but  also  to  the  economic 
atreng:th  deauuMlMl  If  w«  are  to  achlere  our 
other  goals  aa  a  aoclety. 

"The  fact  IB."  Seeretary  Stanx  iAOm,  "that 
American  companies  will  have  Increaeed 
their  pollution  control  qwncUng  by  almoet 
50 ''o  tbla  year  over  last:  mduatry  will  apend 
some  118  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to 
meet  the  requisite  standards." 

AUAZUcnrr  raoic  abmoab 

Foreign  competitors  have  not  yet  assumed 
any  such  coat  burden.  Nor  are  there  any  signs 
that  they  imminently  wUl,  reports  a  govern- 
ment official  closely  Involved  Ln  seeking  In- 
ternational environmental  goals.  "There  are 
honest  differences  between  nations  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  hazard  to  human  health.  Many 
abroad  are  frankly  amazed  by  our  views  In 
this  country  and  clearly  regard  our  stand- 
ards as  unnecessarily  extreme.  Since  It  Is 
standards  that  establish  the  level  of  control 
and  determine  cost  the  disparity  Is  likely  to 
be  long  term  rather  than  short." 

Nor  does  he  hold  out  much  hope  to  those 
who  expect  things  to  even  up  as  a  result  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  in  June 
1973.  "There  will  be  (representatives  of  I  over 
100  countries  In  attendance,  of  which  some 
76  or  80  will  be  less  developed  countries  with 
objectives  entirely  different  from  ours. 

"Many  developing  countries  say  frankly 
they  would  welcome  pollution  if  it  fostered 
their  economic  development  and  Industrial- 
ization. Some  are  talking  among  themselves 
about  opportunities  as  pollution  havens  as  a 
result  of  environmental  restrictions  of  the 
more  developed  countries."  be  reports. 

Confronted  with  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
economics  for  environment  in  many  coun- 
tries abroad,  he  Indicates  our  government  be- 
lieves the  most  likely  forum  to  seek  positive 
results  on  environmental  discrepancies  Is  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  & 
Development  (OECD).  "The  membership 
not  only  consists  of  countries  that  account 
for  80%  of  Free  World  trade."  he  explains, 
"but,  also,  these  are  the  countries  which  have 
the  most  nearly  similar  Interests  and  con- 
cerns about  the  environment. 

"We  are  pushing  to  get  agreement  in  the 
OECD  that  all  member  countries  accept  the 
principle  that  the  polluter  bears  the  cost  of 
polluting,"  he  says.  "The  Importance  of  this 
Is  that  If  other  countries  subsidize  pollution 
control  for  nutnufacturers.  our  industry  will 
be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because  the 
costs  will  not  be  reflected  directly  la  their 
products.  But  even  If  the  polluter  does  pay  In 
all  developed  countries,"  he  cautions,  "these 
costs  still  could  differ  substantially  between 
countries  because  of  differences  In  pollution 
standards." 

And  on  that  score  he  is  not  optimistic.  "We 
have  explored  setting  International  standards 
for  pollution  control  with  other  countries  In 
the  OECD  and  the  general  view  seems  to  be 
that  It's  Just  iu>t  realistic  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  so  different  from  country  to 
country."  he  explains.  "But  that's  not  sur- 
prising when  you  realize  that  many  of  our 
own  environmental  experts  question  the  eco- 
nomic sense  of  common  standards  through- 
out the  VS.  itself." 

povnmr  is  dclt,  too 

Antonle  T.  Knoppers.  chairman,  U.S. 
Coundl  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  president,  Merck  ft  Co.,  Rah- 
way.  N.J..  told  world  business  leaders  at 
Vienna,  Australia,  that  "Industry  and  all 
other  polluters  could  do  more  to  keep  our 
air  and  water  resources  cleaner  than  in  the 
past,  but  always  at  a  price.  The  question  In 
its  most  brutal  form  is  when  does  the  prlos 
beootn«  too  stcepT  Shtxtting  down  a  polluting 
plant   that   would   be  uneootiomie   to  ran- 


ovate  can  eost  Jobs.  "If  jMllution  Is  uCly," 
obssrvas  Dr.  Knoppsrs,  "so  Is  poverty." 

Other  countries  less  a01ueat  than  ourselves 
already  tindsrstand  that  quit*  clearly.  Un- 
less we  can  aomattow  Imbus  ttxem  with  our 
environmental  idaallsm.  we  are  likely  to 
prove   the  point   quite   ooncluaively. 

But  Important  tbrotigh  the  dlsplaoement 
of  capital  may  be  in  Itself,  there  are  other 
ImpUcatlona  In  our  actions  that  are  per- 
haps nu>re  serious.  Industry  needs  energy 
no  leas  than  it  needs  tools. 

Within  the  last  month,  as  a  result  of 
environmentalist  pressures,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conmilsslon  agreed  to  "review  the 
thermal  effects  on  the  environment"  of  106 
nuclear  powerplants,  IS  of  which  are  al- 
ready in  operation  and  oould  be  shut  down. 

About  03  million  megawatts  of  electrical 
energy,  equal  to  37%  of  the  nation's  present 
generating  capacity,  was  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  plants.  Further  delay  alone 
will  add  ooat,  while  a  likely  concession  of 
added  cooling  towen  to  "protect  the  en- 
vironment from  hot  water" — the  effects  of 
which  are  far  from  fully  Introduced — would 
add  more. 

Other  examples  of  orescendolng  con- 
straints on  the  development  and  utilization 
of  resources  might  be  dted,  ranging  from 
the  well  known  delay  In  the  construction 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  continuing  charges 
that  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  is  "polluting" 
Lalce  Superior  by  dumping  Inert  taconlte 
tailings  into  a  trench  900  ft  deep — deoptte 
prior  permits  from  both  the  state  and  federal 
governments. 

MORI    HABASSMCNT   AHEAD? 

But  if  regulated  cost  disparities  and  grow- 
ing restrictions  of  energry  and  resources  In- 
sufficiently Jeopardize  American  Industry,  at- 
tacks are  now  being  mounted  to  undermine 
the  American  free  market  system  itself. 

"American  business,  from  the  perspective 
ot  the  world,  is  plainly  in  trouble,"  says 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman,  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp.,  Detroit.  "Yet  at  a  time  when  we  must 
work  together  to  bolster  our  ability  to  com- 
pete against  others,  our  system  is  being 
criticized  by  many  whcse  professed  aim  la  to 
alter  'the  role  and  Influence  of  corpora- 
tions and  corporate  management  in  and  upon 
American  society.' 

"Their  ultimate  aim  Is  to  alienate  the 
American  consumer  from  business,"  warns 
Mr.  Roche.  "If  the  consumer  can  be  con- 
vinced that  he  really  does  not  know  what  is 
good  for  him — and  this  Is  what  the  critics 
try  to  do — then  freedom  leaves  free  enter- 
prise. For  If  the  consumer  cannot  protect 
his  own  Interest,  then  someone  else  must  do 
It.  That  someone  else  will  then  dictate  what 
can  be  made,  what  can  be  sold,  and  at  what 
price." 

Legislative  proposals  now  pending  before 
Congress  illustrate  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
sures Mr.  Roche  describes.  One  group  of  bills 
would  create  a  statutory  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  with  authority  to  act  as  advocate  of 
consumer  Interests  In  agency  and  court  pro- 
ceedings. But  as  John  Stuart,  director  of  the 
marketing  for  the  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers (NAM) ,  pointed  out  to  members  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  & 
Military  Operations,  defining  the  consumer 
interest  is  not  always  easy.  "Two  groups  of 
public  Interest  lawyers  are  sharply  divided 
over  the  Alaska  pipeline."  Mr.  Stuart  noted, 
"one  having  sympathies  for  underprlvllagwd 
Indians  whose  public  interest  was  In  Jobs 
and  a  better  living,  while  the  other  lawyers 
represented  envlronmentallsu  who  felt  ecol- 
ogy was  the  greatest  public  Interest." 

Product  safety  legislation,  the  subject  of 
another  group  of  bills  pending,  would  oovsr 
new  or  existing  products  "customarily  sold 
for  household  or  personal  eonsumpUoB"— 
a    categorization    to    which    an    exception 


would  be  hard  to  find.  Stanley  Oronar.  vlos 
president -group  services,  AMP  Inc.,  New  Tork, 
told  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee  on 
b^alf  of  the  NAM: 

"We  can  report  to  you  that  Industry 
broadly  accepts  the  objecUvea  ot  these  bills. 
We  have  no  Uluslona  as  to  what  this  may 
mean.  It  may  mean  having  to  accept  a  dom- 
inant and  oft-times  harassing  and  ooetly 
goveriunent  Intrusion  Into  our  engineering, 
our  production  processes,  and  our  distribu- 
tion. We  must  expect  to  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment in  the  burdensome  keeping  of  rec- 
ords and  gathering  of  technical  data  con- 
cerning thousands  of  products  and  countless 
components  and  their  distribution  and  uss. 

"It  means  time  and  money  spent  by  our 
executives  and  associations  Ln  the  develop- 
ing of  new  standards  of  performance  .  .  . 
And,  finally,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  In- 
evitability of  loss  of  sales  and  Jobs  by  ad- 
verse (and  perhaps  misinterpreted)  publicity 
In  the  marketplace,  or  Inaccurate  Informa- 
tion, or  erroneous  findings  released  by  the 
administrator,"  said  Mr.  Qroner. 

Consumer  class  action  bills  comprise  a 
third  major  area,  i>ermittlng  the  consumers 
to  band  together  to  correct  anything  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation  may  have  failed 
to  catch.  Richard  D.  Oodown,  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  NAM,  pointed  out  In  testi- 
mony on  these  bills  that  "all  manufacturers, 
and  big  concerns  in  particular,  would  fall 
prey  to  harassment  and  strike  suits.  It  Is 
small  comfort  to  be  told  that  plaintiffs  have 
to  prove  their  oases.  The  coat  of  defense  Is 
formidable  enough  so  that  it  caimot  be 
winked  at  by  any  UJ3.  company.  And  the 
ptibllc  relations  damage — the  adverse  pub- 
licity which  flows  fromi  simply  being  named 
in  such  a  suit — is  costly  In  other  terms." 

"To  the  extent  that  new  laws  and  new 
officials  do  protect  the  consumer  against 
fraud  and  deception,  and  safeguard  bis 
health  and  safety,"  says  Mr.  Roche,  "they 
are  good.  But  too  much  of  this  new  develop- 
ment Is  unnecessary,  and  does  not  deliver  a 
value  to  the  consumer  commensurate  with 
the  potential  higher  cost  in  taxes  and  higher 
prices. 

"Also  to  protect  the  consumer,  it  has  been 
mandated  that  many  of  the  products  he  buys 
be  altered.  In  this  way.  too,  consumer  choice 
is  sometimes  unneoeeaarlly  reduced,  and 
costs  are  added  without  equivalent  increase 
In  value,"  believes  Mr.  Roche. 

"I  am  seriously  concerned — deeply  con- 
cerned— at  what  may  prove  to  be  an  impos- 
sible burden  on  our  company,  the  Industry, 
and  the  consumer  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead,"  Henry  Ford  n.  chairman,  told  share- 
holders attending  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  an- 
nual meeting  this  year.  "I  am  referring  to 
the  growing  burden  of  sooMitlmes  arbitrary 
legislative  and  regulatory  requirements  that 
could  paralyze  this  Industry  or  price  our 
products  out  of  reach  of  many  car  buyers." 

Mr.  Ford  estimates  that  "Just  to  cover  the 
cost  of  meeting  emission  control  and  vehicle 
safety  standards  between  now  and  1976,  the 
suggested  retail  price  of  an  average  Ford 
car  in  this  country  might  be  as  much  as  $600 
higher  than  the  current  price,  without  any 
added  profit  margin  or  return  on  our  very 
substantial  Investment." 

"Business  does  Its  Job  when  it  provides 
useful  Jobs  at  high  wages,  when  it  provides 
useful  products  at  fair  prices,  when  It  pro- 
vides economic  growth  that  produces  taxes 
for  government  and  earnings  for  stockhold- 
ers. These  arc  the  loog-standlng  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  business,"  believes  Mr. 
Roche. 

Today  our  task  is  to  aohlsve  our  national 
social  objectives  at  the  least  possible  cost 
to  our  aooiaty,  to  assura  full  value  for  the 
dollars  that  must  b*  spent,  to  monmt  an 
efficient   effort.   THIs   dearly,"    ultmm  i  ss   Mr. 
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Roche,  "Is  a  Job  where  business  and  bxislness- 
men  have  much  to  contribute." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  very  survival  of 
our  entire  enterprise  system  may  requlro  a 
new  "attack"  .  .  . 

The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  comprehensive  water  pollutim  leg- 
islation. They  extended  over  a  period 
of  4  months.  One  thing  those  hearings 
made  abundantly  clear  was  the  fact  that 
no  one  really  knows  what  the  competi- 
tive Impacts  and  effects  of  the  water  pol- 
lution abatement  legislation  presently 
under  consideration  will  be.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  the  same  holds  true 
in  the  field  of  air  pollution.  No  one  really 
knows  how  much  It  will  cost  to  meet 
pollution  standards.  I  believe  it  is  past 
time  that  we  find  out  what  the  costs  will 
be  for  achieving  our  national  objectives 
in  both  of  these  areas. 

To  this  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  in-depth  study 
aimed  at  measuring  and  assessing  the 
problems  vis-a-vis  foreign  competition 
likely  to  arise  if  the  type  of  abatment 
program  presently  under  consideration 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Such  a  study  would  be  conducted  in 
consultation  with  other  governmental 
agencies,  industries  and  interested  par- 
ties both  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreign 
pollution  control  programs  would  be 
evaluated  and  an  Industry-by-lndustry 
index  of  comparative  operational  and 
investment  costs  would  be  constructed. 
The  objective  would  be  to  learn  what 
types  of  advantages  might  accrue  to 
foreign  competition,  particularly  those 
countries  where  pollution  control  efforts 
are  presently  minimal  or  nonexistent. 
Recommendations  for  equalizing  such 
competitive  disadvantages  would  also  be 
prepared  and  submitted. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  receipt 
of  such  information,  initial  study  results 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  6  months  following  enactment  of 
my  bill.  Subsequent  reports  would  be 
submitted  at  least  annually  thereafter. 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  callous  in- 
difference of  some  proponents  of  pollu- 
tion control  legislation.  They  tend  to 
evade  consideration  of  such  questions 
as: 

First,  will  marginal  industries  be 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  their  In- 
ability to  comply  with  water  pollution 
abatement  standards? 

Second,  what  will  happen  to  those  who 
lose  their  JobB  due  to  such  failure? 

Third,  how  much  more  will  goods  cost 
American  consumers  as  a  result  of  pol- 
lution abatement  add-ons? 

Fourth.  How  much  will  the  overall 
American  standard  of  living  be  lowered 
as  a  result  of  the  program? 

Fifth,  wm  American  industry  still  be 
able  to  compete  effectively  in  world 
markets? 

The  general  response  to  these  ques- 
tions seems  to  be  that  such  dislocations 
and  hardships  are  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  cleaning  up  our  air  and  water. 

I  believe  that  economic  and  social  im- 
pacts must  be  considered  in  determining 


objectives,  standards,  and  timetables  for 
abatlog  pollution.  If  they  are  not,  I 
very  much  fear  that  America's  phenom- 
enal national  growth — long  bawd  oo  her 
wealth  of  industrial  genius — caimot  be 
sustained. 

I  submit  that  it  is  unwise  to  enact 
legislation  which  requires  the  tremen- 
dous capital  investment  contemplated  as 
a  result  of  both  pending  and  approved 
pollution  legislation  without  first  identi- 
fying and  assessing  the  overall  competi- 
tive impacts  and  effects  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
strong  case  already  exists  for  a  system 
of  "competitive  equalizers."  Put  simply, 
they  are  needed  and  needed  now.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  detailed  information  re- 
quired to  justify  such  a  program  has 
never  been  compiled.  The  study  I  am 
proposing  would  supply  this  information. 

I  further  believe  that,  should  these 
"competitive  equalizers"  be  legislatively 
implemented,  three  essential  objectives 
to  a  total  pollution  abatement  program 
would  be  reached. 

First,  prices  on  American- made  prod- 
ucts would  remain  at  levels  comparable 
to  competitive,  imported  goods. 

Second,  a  major,  industry-wide  objec- 
tion to  inflexible  pollution  standards 
would  be  eliminated.  The  often-used 
argument  that  expenditures  to  meet 
these  standards  would  raise  product 
prices  to  a  level  that  is  noncompetitive 
with  imports  would  be  invalidated. 

And  finally,  a  tremendous,  unexplored 
incentive  would  be  given  both  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  Industries  to 
promulgate  and  enact  pollution  control 
standards  comparable  to  those  in  the 
United  States. 

With  such  efforts  toward  international 
goals  of  pollution  abatement,  "dirty" 
countries  would  be  forced  to  stop  pollut- 
ing or  suffer  stiff  penalties  on  imported 
goods.  America  would,  thus,  reinforce 
her  status  as  a  world  leader  in  the  search 
for  clean  air  and  water. 

While  the  study  I  am  prc^x>slng  Is 
being  conducted,  I  plan  to  c<»itlnue  my 
own  Intensive  search  for  a  satisfactory 
means  to  assure  that  the  massive  pollu- 
tion abatement  effort  Congress  will  soon 
approve  will  end  up  benefitting  rather 
than  bankrupting  this  great  country. 

To  that  end,  I  plan  to  survey  indl- 
vldiial  industries  and  companies  and  to 
consult  with  their  representatives  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  maximum  of  information 
and  Input  from  them.  By  no  means  am 
I  trying  to  negate  the  efforts  of  the  dedi- 
cated environmentalists,  but,  rather,  I 
am  trying  to  find  a  way  for  all  to  wwk 
in  concert  toward  a  commcm,  productive 
end.  Hopefully,  by  the  time  Congress  re- 
convenes next  year,  I  shall  have  ready 
for  Introduction  a  sensible  and  workable 
c(Hnpetltlve  equalizer  prnpoaal — tme 
which  will  assure  that  neither  American 
industry  nor  American  workers  will  be 
unfairly  disadvantaged  or  asked  to  bear 
an  inordinate  share  of  the  burden  of 
achieving  national  pollution  abatement 
goals. 

The  full  text  of  my  study  proposal 
f  cdlows : 


HJt.  11176 
A  bill  to  require  the  Beoretary  of  OommerM 
to  undertake  a  study  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  pollution  abatement  and  control 
programs  on  Intematicmal  trade 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  cooperation  with 
other  Interested  Federal  agendas  and  with 
representatives  of  Industry  and  the  public, 
shall  undertake  Immediately  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  programs  will  be  Imposed 
on,  or  voluntarily  undertaken  by,  United 
States  manufacturers  in  the  near  future  and 
the  probable  short-  and  long-range  effects 
of  the  costs  of  such  programs  (computed  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  on  an  In- 
dustry-by-industry b«kslB)  on  (A)  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  such  domestic  manufac- 
turers, and  (B)  the  market  prices  ol  the 
goods  produced  by  them; 

(2)  the  probable  extent  to  which  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control  programs  wUl  be 
Implemented  In  foreign  Industrial  nations  In 
the  near  future  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
production  costs  (computed  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  on  an  industry-by-lndus- 
try basis)  of  foreign  manufacturers  will  be 
affected  by  tlie  coste  of  such  programs: 

(3)  the  probable  ccHnpetltive  advantage 
which  any  article  manufactured  in  a  foreign 
nation  will  likely  have  In  relation  to  a  com- 
parable article  made  In  the  United  States 
if  that  fcx«lgn  nation — 

(A)  does  not  require  its  manufacturers  to 
implement  pollution  abatement  and  control 
programs, 

(B)  requires  a  lesser  degree  of  pollution 
abatement  and  control  \n  Its  programs,  or 

(C)  in  any  way  reimburses  or  otherwise 
subsidizes  its  manufacttirers  for  the  costs  of 
such  programs; 

(4)  alternative  means  by  which  any  com- 
petitive advantage  accruing  to  the  products 
of  any  foreign  nation  as  a  result  of  any 
factor   described   In   paragraph    (3)    may   be 

(A)  accurately  and  quickly  determined,  and 

(B)  equalized,  for  example,  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  a  surcharge  or  duty,  on  a  foreign 
product  m  an  amount  necessary  to  compen- 
sate for  such  advantage;  and 

(6)  the  Impact,  If  any,  which  the  impo- 
sition of  a  compensating  tariff  or  other 
equalizing  measure  may  have  in  encouraging 
foreign  nations  to  implement  pollution  and 
abatement  control  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  Initial 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  6  months  aftv  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  of  the  results  of  the  study 
and  Investigation  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  shall  make  additional  re- 
ports thereafter  at  such  times  as  he  deems 
appropriate  taking  into  account  the  devel- 
opment of  relevant  data,  but  not  less  than 
once  every  13  nionths. 

Sec.  3.  'niere  Is  authorbsed  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


OUR  GRowma  mhjtary 

WEAKNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtman)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
our  lessoiing  military  and  navml  capa- 
bilities in  relatioci  to  Communist  na- 
tions. If  we  do  not  build  more  shlpe.  more 
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submsrlBea,  better  weapons,  and  dam 
soon — ^Uke  stKrtbw  t(Mnorrow— Ameri- 
cans are  golnar  to  wake  up  some  day  and 

face  an  ultimatum. 

High  Naval  officials  will  candidly  ad- 
mit that  at  this  time  the  probabllltlefl 
are  that  we  would  have  difficulty  main- 
taining the  seas  against  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine capabilities.  Even  an  optimistic 
a&sessment  of  relative  capabilities  would 
suggest  that  the  great  and  increasing 
number  of  Soviet  submarines  mean  that 
U.S.  convoys  would  be  sitUng  ducks. 

It  is  a  long  Ume  from  planning  to  pro- 
duction of  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware. It  has  been  contended  that  the  F- 
14  with  the  Phoenix  missile  is  inferior  to 
the  Soviet  Foxbat  before  the  P-14  Is  in 
production.  Tills  la  arguable.  The  more 
important  point  is  that  a  nation  that  has 
the  technological  capability  of  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  bringing  him 
back  alive  ought  to  be  able  to  build  a  bet- 
ter airplane  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  also  ought  to  be  able  to  build  a 
cruise  missile  —  nonnuclear  ship  -  to- 
shlp — better  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  in  blazes  have  the 
military  planners  been  doing  in  the  mld- 
1960'8?  Where  are  our  new  planes?  Can 
it  be  said  that  the  best  we  can  come  up 
with  In  service  vessels  is  the  DE>-9«3, 
which  may  be  a  new  platform  with  some 
sophisticated  electronics  but  said  to  be 
without  much  sting  in  the  ofTenslve  sense. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  contractor  on 
the  DD-963  is  so  beset  with  troubles,  op- 
erational and  otherwise,  that  there  will 
be  sizable  cost  overruns  here  and  delays 
in  target  dates.  I  predicted  this  lacking 
dual  source  procurement. 

This  is  no  way  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  No  matter  how  much 
we  may  long  for  better  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  world,  the  only  assurance  of 
our  survivability  m  continued  freedom  is 
for  us  to  stay  so  strong  that  no  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  dares 
attack  us. 

We  are  not  doing  this.  The  defense 
budget  that  is  being  presented  to  this 
Congress  this  year  is  not  fully  providing 
for  this,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned.  We 
should  have  at  least  $3  billion  more  in 
the  present  budget  for  ship  and  sub- 
marine construction.  There  should  be 
another  billion  dollars  for  the  Air  Force 
to  expedite  planning  and  prototype  de- 
velopment of  a  new  and  superior  aii- 
plane. 

We  cannot  put  all  our  money  into  the 
volunteer  army  concept.  Quite  aside  from 
the  vulnerability  of  turning  to  merce- 
naries, this  country  already  devotes  more 
tlian  50  percent  of  its  entire  military  ap- 
propriations to  pay  and  allowances  for 
personnel,  while  the  Soviet  Union  spends 
only  20  percent  for  this.  To  implement 
fully  the  volunteer  army  concept  will 
find  us  over  60  percent  for  personnel  pay 
and  allowances. 

This  is  ridiculous.  It  is  also  downright 
dangerotis. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  expect  to  offer 
amendments  to  increase  the  militai-y 
budget  to  a  level  that  will  adequately 
protect  America.  I  intend  to  see  that  level 
maintained  in  future  years  as  long  as  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  defense 


sttuation.  It  Is  all  well  and  good  to  be 
Interested  In  wbo  wins  the  world  series, 
where  Jobnny  la  folnc  to  be  for  Christ- 
mas or  what  will  be  under  the  tree.  More 
basically  for  Americans  la  wUl  there  be 
a  tree  at  all?  Unless  we  stay  strong  we 
stand  to  lose  our  precious  freedoms. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks,  the 
following  article  from  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  on  the  subject  of  the 
situation  of  our  defense  Is  significant: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11,  1871] 

Cuts   in    U.S.   Sea   Pown   Wotimr   Aomikals 

(By  Drew  Mlddleton) 

The  admirals  commanding  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  profeoslonal  offlcera 
and  senior  ratings  manning  Its  ships  are 
disturbed  and  anxious  over  the  decline  of 
American  se*  power. 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  believes  that,  If  the  United 
States  continues  to  reduce  naval  strength 
and  the  Soviet  fleet  continues  to  expand,  the 
day  will  inevitably  come  when  the  result  of 
any  showdown  at  sea  would  go  against  the 
United  States. 

The  modern  Soviet  fleet — construction  of 
three  new  cruisers  was  reported  by  Intelli- 
gence sources  recently — Is  one  cause  of  the 
Navy's  anxiety.  Another  Is  budgetary  con- 
straint that  has  reduced  the  fleet's  strength 
and  delayed  the  replacement  of  old  ships  by 
new. 

Worried  admirals  see  the  Navy's  global 
responsibilities  extended  when  resources  are 
being  reduced. 

The  Administration,  they  noted,  will  sup- 
port overseas  allies  through  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, whose  Implementation,  resting  on  sea 
and  tactical  air  power  and  a  phasing  out  of 
direct  military  involvement,  would  extend 
the  Navy'.s  mission. 

The  rise  of  Soviet  sea  power  and  the  re- 
dvictlons  in  American  strength  have  stirred 
an  Intellectual  ferment  that  Is  welcomed  by 
many  oRlcers. 

This  ferment  was  obvious  on  a  recent  series 
of  visits  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Seventh  Fleet  off  Vietnam,  and 
navEj  stations  in  Exirope  and  the  Caribljean. 

Young  officers  gave  their  views  In  the  ward 
rooms  of  destroyers.  Petty  offlcers  of  the  "Old 
Navy"  offered  profane  and  often  penetrating 
thoughts  on  the  new  In  Neapolitan  bars.  And 
in  Wa.shlngton.  Admiral  Zumwalt  and  the 
admirals  who  head  the  Navy's  departments 
talked  about  the  Navy's  problems. 

CAOBIKXS    qiTESTIONED 

The  effectiveness  of  attacic  aircraft  carriers 
has  been  questioned.  New  ships  Joining  the 
fleet  have  been  sharply  criticized.  Novel 
tactics  are  advanced  for  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. Research  goes  forward  on  revolu- 
tionary new  vessels  such  as  Surface  Effect 
ships  riding  above  the  waves  at  more  than 
80  knots. 

Admirals  believe  that,  barring  a  sudden 
shift  in  popular  and  Congressional  attitudes, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  outbuild  the  United 
States  and  achieve  the  numerical  superior- 
ity In  large  surface  ships  it  now  holds  In 
submarines.  The  Navy's  respon.se  is  to  em- 
phasize quality  in  hardware  and  men.  l>old- 
ne«s  and  flexibility  in  tactics. 

Congressional  critics  as  well  as  others  con- 
tend that  the  Navy  can  get  along  with  fewer 
ships.  The  admirals  want  more  ships  but, 
Lf  they  cannot  get  them,  they  want  those 
ships  now  planned  or  being  built  to  be  su- 
perior to  Soviet  craft  in  the  same  classes. 

THS     PBOBLKM     IS     HAiWWARE 

Hardware,  not  morale.  Is  the  Navy's  prob- 
lem. The  Navy  does  worry  over  the  use  of 
drugs  and  racial  tensions.  But  its  problems 
in  these  fields  are  minor  compnred  with  the 
Army's. 

Drugs  are  harder  to  conceal  in  ttie  con- 
stant, Intense  cooperation  of  life  at  sea  And 


only  S.3  p«r  cent  of  Navy  •nllstad  m«n  ar« 
black  compared  to  mwe  than  twloe  that  per- 
centege  in  the  Army. 

Tb»  admirals  who  head  the  Navy's  depart- 
ments realize  that  emphasis  on  tbe  Soviet 
challenge,  coupled  with  requests  for  greater 
resources,  has  had  Uttle  effect  on  the  coun- 
try. They  find  that  many  Oongreesmen  are 
suspicious  of  warnings  of  the  reeiUts  of  a 
further  reduction  in  atrength. 

Some  concede  that  the  Navy  may  have 
cried  "Wolf"  too  often.  But  tbe  wolf  la  there, 
the  admirals  say,  and  they  see  no  otlier 
course  open,  unleos,  aa  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlck- 
over  put  It,  "we  Intend  to  wait  and  drift 
on.  Inch  by  inch,  stage  by  stage  to  naval  In- 
feriority." 

The  Navy  has  four  basis  functions:  Provl- 
Blon  of  a  strategic  nuclear  deterrent,  con- 
trol of  sea  lanes  and  areas,  projection  of 
American  power  ashore  and  di^lay  of  the 
flag  around  the  world. 

Any  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  ex- 
tend these  functions. 

The  attack  carriers  would  be  required  to 
support  land  operations  in  Europe  with 
their  fighters  and  bombers.  Massive  anti- 
submaxlne  forces  would  be  employed  to  keep 
the  North  Atlantic  open  for  sea-borne  re- 
inforcements. 

aOVMT    DEPIX>TMENT 

Because  Soviet  sea  power  is  now  deployed 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  the  fleet 
would  also  have  to  eliminate  this  Russian 
threat  and  maintain  communications  with 
allies  such  as  Japan  and  Australia. 

Today's  Navy  is  714  ships,  about  200  of 
them  at  sea  at  any  given  time,  and  about 
620.000  men  and  women.  Two  years  ago  the 
Navy's  strength  was  886  ships  and  770,000 
p>ersonnel. 

In  1969,  the  Navy  budget,  exclusive  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  appropriations,  was  $23.3-bllllon 
in  dollars  of  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The  budget 
was  t21.6-billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1873.  Of 
this,  S3.3-bllllon  was  allotted  to  shipbuilding, 
a  vital  figure  to  the  Navy,  which  argues  that 
»3-billion  should  be  spent  on  new  ships  an- 
nually if  its  S76-bllHon  plant  Is  to  be  re- 
placed every  26  years 

Budgets  were  high  during  the  p>eak  years 
of  the  Vietnam  war;  •36.3-bllllon  In  1967. 
But  Admiral  Zumwalt  emphasized  that  the 
money  was  spent  largely  on  aircraft,  bombs, 
bullets,  shells  and  higher  operating  coeta,  not 
on  ships.  The  S3-billlon  figure  was  not 
reached  between  1964  and  1971  and  the  allo- 
cation fell  to  tl.2-bllllon  In  1969. 

Costs  are  rising.  The  two  nuclear  carriers 
now  under  construction  will  cost  over  $800- 
mllllon  each.  A  single  submarine  of  the  new 
688  class  virill  cost  about  •170-nvllllon. 

Aircraft  carriers,  the  instruments  of  over- 
seas projection,  and  escort  vessels  have  been 
hit  hard  by  cuts.  There  are  16  carriers  today: 
there  were  24  carriers  10  years  ago.  Qualita- 
tive improvement  in  new  escort  vessels  has 
not  yet  compensated  the  Navy  for  losses  in 
numbers  according  to  Admiral  Zumwalt. 

Escorts  are  essential  In  antisubmarine  war- 
fare where  the  challenge  Is  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine fieet  of  340  dleeel-powered  and  95 
nuclear-powered  veeeels,  including  55  bal- 
listic ml.s.silc  and  66  cruise  missile  sub- 
raairines.  A  cruise  missile  has  a  non-nuclear 
warhead. 

The  RusjJlans  have  the  capacity  to  com- 
plete 20  nuclear  stibmarines  a  year  Present 
production  Is  about  eight  Yankee  class  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  a  year  and  a  lesser 
number  of  other  tyjjes. 

"We  can  expect  them  to  keep  outproducing 
us  in  nuclear  submarines  by  at  least  three 
r>r  four  to  one,"  Admiral  Rlckover  told  a 
Congressional  committee. 

SOVIET  fleet's  goals  cmo 

The  Soviet  fleet,  the  Navy  holds,  was  built 
with  two  objectives:  Strategic  nuclear  parity 
with  the  Unit«d  States  and  a  capacity  to  cut 
vital   overseas  communications. 
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"We  need  those  oommunieattoos,"  said  Vice 
Adm.  PhiUp  A.  Beabany,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Opeiatlons  for  Bubmarlnes.  "If  the 
Russians  cut  them  In  tbe  Atlantlo  they'll 
walk  aU  over  Kurope." 

The  Soviet  surface  fleet  numbers  216  large 
combatant  ships  including  two  hellcc^ter 
carriers,  11  mlaeUe  crulserB,  11  gun  crulaers, 
some  of  which  are  now  being  converted  to 
missile  cruUera,  37  missile  destroyers,  45  con- 
ventional destroyers  and  110  eeoorts. 

la  addition,  there  are  over  1300  small  shlpe 
including  160  guided  miasUe  patrol  boats. 
There  are  176,000  s&llors  afloat.  40,000  In 
naval  aviation,  20.000  In  coastal  defense,  10,- 
000  naval  Infantry.  176.000  In  shore  support 
and  60.000  In  training. 

The  Soviet  navy  Is  supported  by  an  exten- 
sive scientific  and  technological  organization 
under  the  Ministry  of  ShlpbuUdlng  which 
controls  about  86  research  institutes  and  de- 
sign bureaus. 

The  four  naval  shipyards  are  at  Severod- 
vinsk. ECallnlngrad.  Khabarovsk  and  Sudo- 
mekh.  Seven  others— Corky,  Zelendolosk.  Zda- 
nov,  Nlkolayev,  Admiralty,  Komsomolsk  and 
Kerch — build  both  naval  and  commercial  ves- 
sels. Severodvinsk  Is  now  the  largest  subma- 
rine yard  In  the  world.  Facilities  at  Oorky 
have  been  expanded  and  capacity  there  may 
have  been  doubled. 

A  NEW   SOVIXT   rLXXT 

Research  and  development,  the  Navy  said, 
has  enabled  the  Russians  to  build  ships  with 
greater  horsepower  and  higher  sustained 
speed  capabUltles  than  comparable  American 
ships.  Maximum  speeds  are  on  tbe  order  of 
from  34  to  38  knots. 

It's  a  new  fleet.  Only  two  of  Its  ships  are 
over  30  years  old.  Of  American  combatant 
ships  and  submarines  47  percent  are  20  years 
or  more  old. 

Caught  between  the  Soviet  submarine  chal- 
lenge and  the  rising  costs,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment Is  studying  new  ship-types  for  an  an- 
swer. The  Sea  Contrcd  ship  may  be  one. 

These  will  be  small  antisubmarine  carriers 
of  from  13.000  to  26.000  tons.  Their  armament 
will  include  VSTOL  (Very  Short  Take  Off  and 
Landing)  flxed  wing  aircraft,  long  range 
helicopters  and  ship-to-ship  and  shlp-to-alr 
missiles.  The  Navy  hopes  one  Sea  Control  ship 
will  be  able  to  dominate  the  sea  for  a  radius 
of  100  to  200  miles  around  a  convoy. 

Replacemenv  of  aging  World  War  n  de- 
stroyers has  led  research  toward  a  new  claas; 
the  Patrol  Frigate.  This  wm  be  dedgoed  to 
supplement  existing  amptUbiotia  forces,  sup- 
port groups  and  convoys.  Patrol  frigates  will 
carry  antisubmarliM  heilooptera  and  will  be 
driven  by  gar  turbines. 

REUCOPRSS    AS    HTTNTXaS 

LAMPS  (Low  Altitude  Multl-Purpose  Sys- 
tem) will  be  fitted  to  78  destroyers  this  year. 
This  is  a  submarine-hunting  helicopter 
equipped  with  sonar  and  weapons  capable  of 
destroying  enemy  vessels  at  ranges  of  25  to 
60  miles  from  the  helicopter. 

The  Navy  also  counts  on  the  863  class  of 
destroyers  equipped  with  complete  antisub- 
marine warfare  armament.  Submariners 
plump  for  the  new  68g  class  hlgb-^Med  sub- 
marines armed  with  the  new  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo and  carrying  an  advanced  sonar  sys- 
tem. 

The  most  revolutionary  vessel  now  under 
study  Is  thr  Surface  Effect  ahlp  traveling 
above  the  surface  on  a  cushion  of  Jet  pro- 
duced air  and  propelled  by  powerful  Jet 
engines.  Capable  of  speeds  of  80  knota.  such 
ships.  Admiral  Zumwalt  believes.  woiUd 
revolutionise  naval  warfare  as  much  as  did 
the  change  from  sail  to  steam. 

Aviation's  aatlsubmarlne  ^TectlTeneae  will 
be  strengthened  when  the  B-3A,  a  carrier- 
based  submarine  hunter,  readtea  the  fleet. 
The  first  S-8A  will  make  lu  first  flight  nsxt 
January.  By  the  late  nlntaen-aeventles,  the 
Navy  will  count  on  teaas  ct  P-4G^  and 
S-3A'8  to  provide  wider  surveillance  and 
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faster  reaction  to  submarine  contacts.  Tbe 
P-3C  Is  a  land  bailed  patrol  plane. 

THI  NAVT'a  COmmB-WKAPON 

The  carrier's  egecttveneee  is  under  attack 
in  an  era  of  Bortot  guided  mlaalle  shlpe  and 
hl^  pecforaianDe  aircraft.  The  Navy's  coun- 
ter-weapon to  the  advanced  Soviet  Mia^-33 
Foxbat  will  be  the  F-14  Tomcat  armed  with 
the  Phoenix  long-range  missile.  The  F-14  ts 
scheduled  to  reach  the  fleet  in  July,  187S. 

The  Navy's  rationale  for  tbe  carrier — ^It 
wants  to  keep  IB  In  service— Is  that  Its  best 
aircraft  out-ranged  Soviet  seaborne  mtiaUes; 
that  th».  carrier.  t>ecause  of  Its  nu>bUlty,  is  not 
dangerously  vulnerable  in  the  way  a  station- 
ary base  U;  and  that  It  packs  a  punch  heavier 
than  anything  in  tbe  Soviet  inventory. 

Tbe  surface  NaTy  feels  that  ml^laced 
reliance  on  the  carrier  lias  Impeded  devel- 
opment of  shlp-to-shlp  missiles,  an  area  in 
which  tbe  Russians  are  well  ahead.  The  first 
new  missile  the  Harpoon,  wUl  be  delivered 
m  1876. 

MeanwbUe,  admirals  beUeve  the  Terrier 
and  Tartar  antiaircraft  missiles  on  surface 
ships  can  be  used  effectively  for  shlp-to-shlp 
fire.  Officers  of  tbe  Sixth  Fleet  are  not  so 
sanguine. 

"You've  got  to  have  a  missile  built  for 
shlp-to-shlp  contact,"  a  young  lieutenant 
commander  said.  "In  the  Navy  we're  making 
do  with  substitutes  that  aren't  aa  good  as 
weapons  built  for  one  purpose." 

TKX    DBCiatra   WXAPON 

To  the  Navy's  submariners,  theirs  is  tbe 
decisive  weapon.  Admiral  Beshany's  goal  is 
over  100  nuclear  attack  submarines  with 
Uke  emphasis  on  quality.  New  Russian  ships 
he  said  are  faster  tiian  American  but  the 
latter  are  quieter,  an  important  element  in 
detection. 

The  Navy  hopes  that  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade  It  will  have  develop>ed  a  tactical 
missile  firing  submarine  and  that  tactical 
missiles  will  have  been  fitted  to  existing 
vessels. 

Admiral  Beshany  envisages  an  expanded 
tactical  role  for  submarines.  He  sees  them 
employed  as  escorts  for  task  forces  and  work- 
ing closely  with  tbe  surface  fleet.  Sub- 
marines of  the  future  will  be  able  to  "sweep" 
areas  as  destroyers  and  cruisers  did  In  Uie 
past. 

Worried  by  the  costs  of  maintaining  task 
forces  around  tbe  world  tbe  Navy  ts  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  a  Home  Port  Over- 
seas plan.  Under  this,  carrier  task  forces 
would  be  based  permanently  at  ports  in 
friendly  countries.  Their  crews  would  live 
on  the  local  economy  rather  than  in  a  navy 
enclave. 

Through  this  system,  tbe  Navy  suggests, 
American  power  would  be  projected  overseas 
on  a  long  term  basis  and  tbe  seas  contr(dled 
In  key  areas. 


THE  FAIiACY  THAT  MEDICAL  CARE 
IS  TCXD  EXPENSIVE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  hereto- 
fore Inserted  in  the  Rjecord  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  an  artlele  written  by 
Dr.  Jack  Bchrelber  of  Canfleld,  Ohio.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  Include  with 
these  remarks  the  second  in  a  series  of 
three. 

Tm  Palxjict  Tkat  Midicai.  Cask  Is  too 


(By  Jack  Bchrelber,  MX>.) 

The  battle  cry.  these  days  Is:  "Medical  care 

costs  too  much."  Those  irtio  would  restrae- 

ture  tbe  practice  of  medicine,  and  those  wbo 

have  not  bothered  to  check  ths  facts.  level  the 


charge — Medical  care  is  too  expensive.  Too 
expensive,  compared  to  what?  Surely  not 
compared  to  food.  Ih  1968  the  average  Ameri- 
can spent  almost  Iff  cents  of  every  dollar  for 
food,  whUe  q>e<iding  7  cents  for  medical  care. 
Housing  and  household  operations  took  38  Vi 
cents  out  of  every  spendable  dollar. 

Medical  care  too  expensive?  Not  certainly 
too  expensive  when  compared  to  tbe  cost 
of  transportation.  Bach  year  tbe  average 
American  q>enda  almost  twice  as  much  on 
his  autonkobUe  as  he  does  on  his  body.  And 
yet  we  hear  no  cry  to  soeiallae  the  autcnnotive 
industry.  Medical  care  too  expensive,  com- 
pared to  what?  Last  year,  the  ATrntrt^^n  peo- 
ple spent  almost  tlO.O(X>,(XX>,000  on  tobacco 
and  •16.fiOO,(XK),0(X>  on  alcoholic  beverages. 
Add  to  this  $33,600,000,000  for  recreation,  and 
tbe  question  of  whether  medical  care  is  too 
expensive  becomes,  rather,  a  question  of 
Where  our  priorities  belong? 

Tbe  companion  charge,  heard  all  too  often, 
is:  "You  doctors  make  too  much  money." 
Too  much,  compared  to  whom?  Certainly  not 
to  some  members  of  the  construction  indus- 
try, who.  according  to  Victor  Rlesal.  in  six 
years  will  be  eamtng  $60,000  a  year.  Many 
people  In  construction  and  manufacturing, 
being  paid  time  and  a  half  for  overtloae  and 
double  time  for  nights  and  Sundays,  putting 
in  a  70  or  80  hour  week,  as  many  physicians 
do,  could  take  home  more  money,  after  taxes, 
than  many  physicians  do.  And  this  is  to  say 
nothing  about  education,  fringe  benefits,  re- 
tirement plans  and  tbe  rest.  Do  docton  make 
too  much  compared  to  entertainers  or  pro- 
fessional athletes,  few  example?  Again,  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  prl<Mity  rather  than 
a  sense  of  values,  when  we  pay  somoone  three 
or  four  times  as  much  to  play  baseball  as  we 
pay  a  fanUly  doctor. 

WOT    ALL    HKALTH    COSTS    AKZ    IfCDICAL 

What  should  be  pointed  out  is  that  when 
the  social  planners  and  the  politicians  talk 
about  medical  care  costs,  physicians'  fees 
should  be  separated  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
medical  care  package.  Hospital  costs,  for 
example,  have  risen  rapidly  in  tbe  last  decade, 
chiefly  because  of  the  adjustment  of  wages 
of  underpaid  employees.  "The  1968-68  figures 
show  hospital  care  accounts  for  66  percent  of 
tbe  total  health  bUls  under  puldic  programs. 
Compare  this  to  13  percent  for  physician's 
feea.  One  must  look  at  phyalclaas'  fees  real- 
istically. For  example,  in  1870  the  consumer 
price  index  indicates  physicians'  fees  roee  7.6 
percent  over  tbe  previous  year  while  aU  serv- 
ices rose  8.1  percent.  Ibis  would  indicate 
that  doctors  are  not  out  of  line  when 
properly  compared  with  persons  in  other 
service  profeaslons. 

In  all  ot  the  talk  and  anguish  over  rising 
costs,  very  tew  point  out  that  the  item  moat 
likely  to  bankrupt  a  famUy  is  not  doctor 
bills,  or  even  hQq;>ltal  tiUls,  but  rather  taxes. 
In  1970,  the  tax  burden  for  every  man, 
w<Hnaii.  and  chUd  in  this  country  was  $1176 
($4700  per  year  for  a  family  of  four ) .  This  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  $640  per  family  of  four  (an 
tbe  average)  for  all  medical  care,  indudlng 
tbe  cost  of  hospitalisation  Insurance  for  the 
same  Unke  period. 

Many  persona  angered  by  the  high  Income 
of  doctors  in  tbe  United  States,  hold  tbe  slm- 
pUsttc  view  that  health  care  costs  could  be 
held  down  by  reducing  phyaictans'  tocaaies. 
This  wofold  have  only  a  minor  effect.  If  the 
Incoftte  at  Xbm  nation's  pliyalctans  was  cut  by 
more  than  haU  to  a  rldleolous  low  at  $17,000 
annually — a  move  that  could  destroy  Ameil- 
caa  msdlchie — the  national  axp«Bd!tu>«  for 
health  care  wotUd  be  cut  by  a  paltry  8  tenths 
of  iperemt. 

Ttie  real  point  is  not  how  much  tt  costs, 
but  how  wdl  can  people  afford  good  medloal 
care.  Most  of  us  manage  to  be  able  to  afford 
those  things  we  want  and  need.  A  great  inaoy 
Amarieaos  think  aothlag  of  apeatftag  fSjOM 
to  $4/X)0  every  year  for  a  new  oar,  plus  an- 
other $iaOO  to  $1800  to  maintain  It.  We  think 
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nothing  of  pajrlng  more  for  our  c»r  Insur- 
•noe,  MpaetaUy  If  there  u*  t««D*cen  In  the 
family,  than  we  do  for  taor^iltaUBatlon  Insur- 
ance. TtM  dUTeranoe  is,  a  oer  le  »  material 
"thing,"  aooMthlng  to  be  enjoyed  and  ad- 
mired— an  Item  of  prestige.  Uedloal  eare  is 
often  painful  and  unpleasant,  and  the  bene- 
ficial results  are  not  always  visible. 
SPBSJumro  oor  tks  coer 

Uke  the  payment  for  the  car,  the  pay- 
ment foe  lllneas  can  be  spread  out.  The 
average  American  visits  his  doctor  four  times 
per  year,  and  probaMy  goes  to  a  hospital 
four  to  &v«  tlmee  In  his  Hfetlme.  These  are 
fairly  predictable  costs  and  can  be  prepaid 
through  the  mechanism  of  health  Insurance. 
Almost  90  psreent  of  aU  Americans  have 
SMUa  form  of  hsalth  Insurance,  testifying  to 
the  taet  that  a  majority  of  us  can  afford 
to  be  protected.  Just  as  we  protect  our  homes 
against  fire  and  our  automobiles  sgalnst 
damage.  In  the  time  period  from  10M  to  1<KS8 
phyalolans'  feee  roee  S.7  percent.  During  the 
same  time  period,  general  wages  roee  4.3 
percent.  Just  ss  most  of  us  can  afford  en- 
tertjJnment,  travM,  luzurlee,  we  can  afford 
good  medical  care,  particularly  if  It  Is 
budgeted. 

In  the  cry  and  furor  over  costs ,  very  little 
has  been  said  about  worth.  Let's  put  this  in 
proapeetlve.  Of  course,  medical  care  costs 
more.  But  today's  working  man  Is  back  on 
the  Job  In  fewer  days  and  a  patient  Is  In  the 
hospital  less  time  because  of  the  increased 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  medical  profee- 
slon.  The  average  laboring  man  today,  works 
fewer  hours  to  pay  for  a  higher  grade  of  med- 
ical care  than  he  did  ten  years  ago.  The 
average  drug  preecrlptlon  today  U  13.83  and 
80  percent  of  the  drugs  purchased  today 
weren't  even  Invented  ten  years  ago.  Several 
dollars  worth  of  antibiotic  capsules  today  will 
cure  lobar  pneumonia,  a  disease  which  killed 
nearly  half  of  all  tboee  who  contracted  It 
25  years  ago.  The  coot  of  tubereuloels  treat- 
ment 30  years  ago  was  staggering.  Today,  pa- 
tients can  be  treated  at  home  with  drugs 
which  cost  a  fraction  of  what  extended  hoa- 
pltal  care  cost  in  1950. 

POOLISR   SPCNDINO 

Is  medical  oare  too  expensive?  It  may  be 
for  eome  people,  but  everyone  has  s  stake 
In  the  cost  of  overall  health  care.  The  pa- 
tient has  Just  ss  mucfa,  or  perhaps  even 
more  re^mnsIbUlty  In  thU  matter,  than  does 
the  physician.  Last  year,  It  was  estimated 
that  the  American  people  spent  at  least 
$3,000,000,000  for  quackery.  This  U  more  than 
all  the  money  spent  on  the  entire  cost  of 
health  education.  In  this  modern  day.  peo- 
ple stUl  have  a  penchant  for  the  worthless 
and  sometimes  harmful,  and  the  often  ex- 
pensive gadget,  ranging  from  the  copper 
bracelet  to  the  rainbow  pUls  for  dieting. 
Untold  mlljlons  are  spent  on  the  unneces- 
sary frills  of  so-called  health  foods,  vi- 
tamins, reducing  aids,  patent  medicines  and 
other  nonpreecriptlon  Items  which  cost  the 
American  public  far  more  than  all  the  pre- 
scription drugs  put  together. 

Since  every  accident  Is  potentially  avoid- 
able, think  of  the  enormous  saving  in  the 
total  cost  of  health  oare  In  this  country  If 
somehow  we  could  do  away  with  the  mjurlee 
suffered  m  1900.  In  that  year,  49,000.000  peo- 
ple were  Injured.  30,000,000  at  home,  9,000,000 
at  srork.  3JMO,000  on  the  highways,  and  IS.- 
000.000  In  nonmovlng  motor  vehicle  accidents 
(those  while  repairing,  oleamng  or  perform- 
ing work  on  motor  vehicles).  Of  the  40,- 
000,000  injuries,  11,000,000  were  bed  disabl- 
ing. The  total  cost  of  acddenu  In  1900  was 
•36.000,000,000.  Of  this  nearly  •3,000.000.000 
was  In  medical  fees  and  hospital  expenses. 
Every  cent  of  this  was  ;»«ventable.  The 
patient  does  have  a  real  stake  In  the  overaU 
expense  of  medloal  eare. 

What  about  the  effects  of  aloohol?  There 
are  90,000.000  users  of  alootxH  In  thU  coun- 
try, whlob  Include  an  estimated  10,000,000 


aloohc^lcs.  This  Is  part  of  the  ooet  of  medical 
oare  which  has  been  called  too  expensive. 
And  this  too.  Is  preventable.  What  about  the 
effects  of  drug  abuasT  Last  year,  more  young 
people  died  In  VbH  oouDtry  from  dmg  abuse 
than  all  the  soldlen  killed  In  Vietnam.  This 
oost,  plus  the  ooet  of  ths  hundreds  at  thou- 
sands of  kids  who  ars  experimenting  with 
drugs  and  who  need  rehablUtatlon  and  medl- 
oal oare  le  almost  Incalculable. 

And  finally,  what  about  the  average  adult 
who  overeats,  doesnt  get  enough  exercise, 
smokes  too  much  and  doesnt  get  enough 
rsBt.  How  much  does  self-abuse  add  to  the 
oost  of  medical  oare  In  terms  of  hypertension, 
diabetes,  lung  cancer,  strokes  and  hardening 
of  the  arteries?  It  might  be  safe  to  say  that 
perhape  half  of  the  total  health  oare  bill,  in 
this  country,  is  prsventable.  For  years,  we 
have  bean  urging  our  patients  to  use  a  Uttle 
oommoB  smse  and  to  foUow  simple  rules  of 
maintaining  good  hsalth. 

Is  medloal  oare  really  too  expensive?  Or  are 
too  many  of  us  simply  trying  to  shift  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  somebody  else? 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  irajOOTIA- 
TION8:  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PO- 
SITION PAPERS  DISHONESTIES 
AND  FALLACIES  EXPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PIXX)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  negotiations 
for  new  Panama  Canal  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  were  reopened  on  June  29,  1971, 
In  Washington,  with  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son, the  chief  negotiator  for  the  dis- 
credited 1967  treaties,  again  acting  as 
chief  negotiator  for  the  United  States 
and  again  playing  the  role  of  the  lion  as 
portrayed  by  Bert  Lahr  in  the  Wizard  of 
Oz. 

Because  of  their  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
oceanlc  commerce,  these  negotiations 
have  aroused  national  Interest  despite 
the  failure  of  the  mass  news  media  to 
give  their  subject  the  attention  that  it 
merits.  The  result  has  been  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  been  deluged 
with  letters  from  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion strongly  opposing  the  projected 
give-away  at  Panama  and  urging  reten- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Its  undiluted 
sovereignty  over  the  US.-owned  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

The  Department  of  State,  ostensibly  to 
facilitate  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
repljring  to  constituents,  recently  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  under  the  signa- 
ture of  David  M.  Abshlre,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Ccmgresslonal  RelatioDs.  a 
September  1971  highly  propagandistic 
position  paper  on  "Background  on  Pana- 
ma Canal  Treaty  Negotiations,"  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Ofllce  for  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Negotiations  of  the  State 
Department. 

In  testimmy  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee oD  Ihter-Amerlcan  Affairs 
on  September  22,  1971,  quoted  by  me  In 
the  CoNORissiORAL  RicoRo  of  September 
22  under  the  title  of  "Panama  Canal 
Sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction,"  I  made  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  canal  pol- 
icy problems  and  the  necessity  for  their 
clarification  and  reaHLnnatioa,  which 
supplies  authoritative  inlormation  in  the 
premises. 

An  c-zaminatlon  of  the  State  Depart- 


ment positicm  paper  will  diaeloM  that  it 
is  superficial,  evasive,  and  misleading 
doubetalk  that  supports  what,  if  not 
prevented,  could  be  one  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic glveways  in  history.  EBpecially 
objectionable  is  its  expressed  readiness 
to  negotiate  away  rights  for  the  expan- 
sion and  new  oanstructlcn  involved  in 
the  modernization  of  the  existing  Pana- 
ma Canal  that  are  already  possessed  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  his  regular  Public  Affairs  syndicated 
column  for  September  30, 1971,  under  the 
title  of  "Nixon  Takes  Wrong  Tack  In 
Panama,"  MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane, 
a  distinguished  Army  engineer  with  a 
background  of  experience  that  in- 
cludes military  service  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
analyzes  the  cited  State  Department  po- 
siticm  papers,  points  out  its  dishonesties 
and  fallacies,  and  suggests  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  meeting  a  serious  situation  at 
Panama. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Panama  is  a  small  and  weak  coun- 
try unable  to  defend  Itself  and  whoUy 
dependent  upon  some  strong  power.  In 
reply  to  the  claim  of  Panama  that  Its 
strategic  geographical  location  is  Its 
greatest  natural  resource  this  location  is 
also  Its  greatest  weakness  for  Panama 
has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  an 
object  for  attack  by  predatory  powers. 
Thus  Its  independence  and  well  being  de- 
pends on  the  United  States  remaining  as 
the  sovereign  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  indicated 
State  Department  position  paper  and 
General  Lane's  analysis  of  it  should  be 
of  much  Interest  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  large,  I  quote  both  as  parts  of 
my  remarks: 

Dei-a«tmknt  or  Stats, 

Washington,  D  C. 
To  Members  of  Con  frets: 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  re- 
ceived numerous  telephone  calls  and  other 
communications  from  Congreeslonnl  offices 
requesting  our  assistance  In  answering 
correspondence  from  constituents  about 
present  negotiations  concerning  a  revised 
Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

In  order  to  facilitate  your  handling  of  con- 
stituent inquiries.  I  am  pleased  to  send  you 
copies  of  a  report  giving  a  history  of  the 
Treaty  negotiations  and  explaining  the  in- 
tention of  our  negotiators. 

Please  don't  heeitate  to  call  on  this  office 
If    you    believe    we    can    be    of    further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D«viii  M.  ABSHnx, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  delations. 

Backchoukb  on  Pakama  Canal  Tszatt 
Nbcotiations 

1.  Panama  has  been  discontent  with  the 
Treaty  of  1903  since  its  Inception  and  has 
sought  more  generous  terms  with  Inorsaslng 
intensity  In  recent  years.  Revisions  were 
made  in  1930  and  1959.  But  the  most  object- 
tionable  feature  from  Panama's  viewpoint — 
TT8  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  in  per- 
petuity— remained  unchanged.  Neltber  did 
the  Increases  in  payments  and  other  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  Panama  in  the  two  re- 
visions provide  what  Panama  considers  to  be 
Its  fair  share. 

a.  Panama's  discontent  led  to  dastruotlvs 
note  along  the  Canal  Zona  border  in  1968  and 
1904.  The  1904  upheaval  and  sobasquent 
criticism  of  US  poMey  la  ths  OA0,  Vb»  UlT, 
and  In  other  International  forums  under- 
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scored  the  timeliness  of  President  Johnson's 
declJBlon  that  the  reasonable  a^lratlons  of 
Pauama  could  be  met  in  a  new  treaty  that 
continued  to  protect  vital  United  States  In- 
terests. On  December  18,  1964,  the  President 
stated: 

"This  Government  has  completed  an  in- 
tensive review  of  policy  toward  the  preeent 
and  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On 
the  basis  of  this  review,  I  have  reached  two 
decisions. 

"First,  I  have  decided  that  the  United 
States  should  press  forward  with  Panama 
and  other  interested  governments,  in  plans 
and  preptiratlons  for  a  sea-level  canal  In  this 
area. 

"Second,  I  have  decided  to  propose  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  the  negotiation  of 
an  entirely  new  treaty  on  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

"Today  we  have  Informed  the  Government 
of  Panama  that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  a 
new  treaty.  In  suoh  a  treaty  we  must  retain 
the  rights  which  are  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  and  the  protection  to  the 
Canal,  and  the  administration  of  the  areas 
that  are  necessary  for  these  purposes.  Such 
a  treaty  would  replace  the  Treaty  of  IS03  and 
its  amendments.  It  should  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  Panama.  It  should  provide 
for  Its  own  termination  when  a  sea-level 
canal  comes  into  operation.  It  should  provide 
for  effective  discharge  of  our  common  re- 
sponsibilities for  hemispheric  defense.  Until  a 
new  agreement  Is  refu:hed,  of  course,  the 
present  treaties  will  remain  in  effect." 

3.  The  iMtslc  US  treaty  objectivea  eetab- 
U&hed  by  President  Johnson  In  1904  and 
supported  by  Presidents  Truman  and  SMsen- 
bower  were  to  maintain  US  cantrol  and  de- 
fense of  a  canal  In  Panama  while  removing 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  all  other 
causes  of  friction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. To  this  end,  new  treaties  were  negoti- 
ated between  1964  and  1967  which  contained 
the  following  major  provisions  (as  summa- 
rized in  the  December  1970  final  report  of 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Conunlaslon)  : 

The  first  of  the  propoeed  treaties,  that  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  present  canal, 
would  have  abrogated  the  Treaty  of  1903  and 
provided  for:  (a)  recognition  of  Panama- 
nian sovereignty  and  the  sharing  of  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  canal  area,  (b)  operation  of  the 
canal  by  a  Joint  authority  consisting  of  five 
United  States  citizens  and  four  Panamanian 
citizens,  (c)  royalty  payments  to  Panama 
rising  from  17  cents  to  22  cents  per  long 
ton  of  cargo  through  the  canal,  and  (d)  ex- 
clusive poesesslon  of  the  canal  by  Panama 
In  1900  If  no  new  canal  were  constructed 
or  shortly  after  ths  opening  date  of  a  sea- 
levM  canal,  but  no  later  than  2009,  If  one 
were  built. 

The  second,  for  a  sea-level  canal,  would 
have  granted  the  United  States  an  option 
for  20  years  after  ratification  to  start  con- 
structing a  sea-level  canal  In  Panama,  15 
more  years  for  Its  construction,  and  United 
States  majority  membership  in  the  control- 
ling authority  for  00  years  after  the  open- 
ing date  or  until  2067,  whichever  was  ear- 
lier. It  would  have  required  additional  agree- 
ments on  the  location,  method  of  construc- 
tion, and  financial  arrangements  for  a  sea- 
level  canal,  these  matters  to  be  negotiated 
when  the  United  SUtes  decided  to  execute 
its  option. 

The  third,  for  the  United  States  military 
bases  In  Panama,  would  have  provided  for 
their  continued  use  by  United  States  forces 
5  years  beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
proposed  treaty  for  the  continued  operation 
of  the  existing  canal.  If  the  US  constructed 
a  sea-level  canal  in  Panama,  the  base  rights 
treaty  would  have  been  extended  for  the 
durauon  of  the  treaty  for  the  new  canal. 

The  Panamanian  Preaitfsnt  did  not  movs 
to  have  Xbmm  trcattea  latlfled.  CooMquantly, 
no  attempt  to  ratify  them  was  made  In  the 
United  SUteo. 


4.  President  Nixon  has  established  nego- 
tiating objectives  similar  to  those  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1964,  modified  by  develop- 
ments since  1967.  Pzlxnary  US  objectives  are 
ooutlnued  US  control  and  defense  of  the  ex- 
isting   canal.    The   rights    (without    obliga- 
tion)   to  expand   the   existing  canal   or  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal  are  essential  to  US 
agreement  to  a  new  treaty,  with  the  exact 
conditions  to  accompany  these  rights  to  be 
detMinined  by  negotiation.  The  US  is  will- 
ing   to    provide    greater    economic    benefits 
from  the  canal  for  Panama  and  release  un- 
needed    land    areas,    again    with    the    exact 
terms  to  be  developed  by  negotiation. 

5.  Panama  has  expressed  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate arrangements  for  continued  US  con- 
trol and  defense  of  the  existing  canal  though 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  they  mean  by 
thl3.  Panama  has  not  indicated  its  specific 
views  on  the  acceptable  duration  of  a  new 
treaty.  Panama  is  determined  to  terminate 
current  US  treaty  rights  "as  if  sovereign" 
and  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  into  what  Is  now  the  Canal 
Zone.  The   1967  draft  treaties  would  have 
terminated  US  Jurisdiction  In  the  canal  area 
(but  not  control  and  defense  of  canal  opera- 
tions)  with  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal.  While  the  United  States  Is  now  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  In  the 
extent  of  US  Jurisdiction  In  the  canal  area, 
It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  compromise  can  be  worked 
out   between   US   and   Panamanian   objec- 
tives In  this  area. 

6.  In  the  area  of  economic  benefits  Pan- 
ama has  indicated  mtent  to  seek  a  greater 
direct  payment  than  It  now  receives  (•1,93 
million  annually),  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  commercial 
enterprise,  increased  employment  of  Pana- 
manian citizens,  and  increased  use  of  Pana- 
manian products  and  servlcee  In  the  canal 
operation.  All  of  these  points  were  agreed 
upon  In  1967,  and  the  US  remains  willing  to 
negotiate  new  arrangonents  along  similar 
lines,  provided  they  do  not  hazard  US  con- 
trol of  canal  operations,  the  continuation  of 
reasonabls  toll  levels,  and  ths  continued  fi- 
nancial viability  of  the  canal  enterprise. 

7.  Renewal  of  violence  in  Panama,  possibly 
more  extensive  than  experienced  In  1964, 
might  be  unavoidable  If  tbe  treaty  objectives 
oonsldered  by  the  Panamanian  people  to  be 
reasonable  and  just  are  not  substantially 
aohlsived.  While  tbe  US  has  no  Intention  of 
yielding  control  and  defense  of  the  canal  to 
the  threat  of  violence.  It  Is  certainly  In  tbe 
US  Interest  In  Panama,  m  Latin  America, 
and  worldwide  again  to  demonstrate,  as  In 
1067,  our  willingness  to  make  adjustments 
m  our  treaty  relationship  with  Panama  that 
do  not  sl^ilfictmtly  weaken  the  United 
States'    lighU   to  control   and   defend   the 


8.  It  Is  our  Intent  to  show  Latin  America 
and  the  world  that  the  United  State*  as  a 
great  power  oan  develop  a  fair  and  mutually 
acceptable  treaty  relationship  with  a  nation 
as  small  as  Panama.  Such  treaty  must,  there- 
fore, b*  fotinded  upon  oommon  Interests  and 
muttiai  beneAts. 

0.  Ilie  ProvlslorMU  Government  Junta  at 
Panama  has  sxpr eased  Intent  to  ratify  a  new 
treaty  by  plebiscite  to  ensure  that  it  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  tbe  Panamanian  people. 

la  His  negotlatocB  for  the  United  States 
are  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Ambassador  Anderson  is  ^Isf  ne- 
gotiator. His  deputy  is  Ambassador  John  C. 
Mundt,  formerly  a  senior  vloe  president  <rf 
Lone  Star  IndusUlea  and  presently  on  leave 
from  the  State  of  Waahington  as  State  Di- 
rector for  Community  Collage  Education. 

11.  The  Panamanian  negotiators  are  Am- 
bassadors Jose  Antonio  de  la  Osso  (Pana- 
manian Ambassador  to  tbe  United  States). 
formsr  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaln  Carloa 
Lopea  Guevara,  and  farmer  IClnlster  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Fernando  Manfredo. 


12.  Negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama  began  on  June  30,  1971.  Impor- 
toort  Issues  such  as  duraitlon,  jiirlsdlcUon. 
land  and  wat«r  rsqulrstnents,  expansion  of 
canal  capacity  and  oompenaatlon  are  now 
being  explored,  but  no  agreements  have  been 
reached. 

OmCE  POB  IirTEBOCBAinC 

Canal  Nxootiations. 
September  1971. 

Nixon  Takes  Wsong  Tack  u)  Panama 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington. — I  have  before  me  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  memorandum  on  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  Negotiations  which  Ulustratee 
the  sorry  quality  of  U.S.  dlsplomacy  In  this 
Nixon  era. 

This  memorandum  states  that  "The  basic 
UJS.  treaty  objectives  established  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1064  and  supported  by  Presi- 
dents Hoover,  Truman  and  Elsenhower  were 
to  maintain  UJ3.  contrcd  and  defense  of  a 
canal  In  Panama  while  removlxig  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  all  other  causes  of 
friction  between  the  two  countrtee."  That 
statement  is  dishonest.  It  represents  the 
Johnson  policy  as  a  continuation  of  the 
policies  of  his  predecessors  when  it  is  in  fact 
an  historic  reversal  of  their  polidea. 

Presidents  Hoover.  Truman  and  Elsenhow- 
er were  adamant  about  maintaining  U.S. 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  sovereign 
may  grant  conoesslcms  and  he  may  abolish 
concessions;  but  when  he  gives  up  sover- 
eignty, he  Bturenders  all  final  authority,  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  new  soverelKn. 

President  Johnson  said  in  19M,  "Today 
we  have  informed  the  Oovemment  of 
Paitama  that  we  are  ready  to  nagotiate  a 
new  treaty.  ...  It  should  recogniae  the 
sovereignty  of  Panama.  .  .  ."  That  statement 
opened  the  negotiation  of  three  treaties 
transferring  sovereignty  to  Panama,  provid- 
ing for  a  new  administration  of  tbe  Canal 
and  establishing  a  defoose  ol  the  Canal  by 
the  United  States.  These  treaties  were  not 
submitted  to  either  goveriunent  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  memorandum  continues,  "President 
Nixon  has  established  negotiating  objectives 
similar  to  those  of  President  Johnson  in 
1964,  modified  by  developmHits  sinee  1967. 
Continued  U3.  oontrol  and  defense  at  tl»e 
existing  canal  are  ncm-negotlabla  U.S.  re- 
quirements In  a  new  tfeaty."  HUb  Is  the  dls- 
h<»>esty — tbe  Implication  that  the  U.S.  can 
control  or  defend  the  canal  aftor  transferring 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

The  oontrol  and  defense  of  territory  are 
powers  of  sovereignty.  When  the  sovereign 
oontracta  tbe  eaerelae  of  these  pamssts  to 
another  entity.  It  may  unilaterally  abrogate 
the  cositraet  with  or  without  ea«sa.  In  1966. 
Egypt  unUateraUy  abrogated  a  oontract  for 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  Sues  Canal 
which  had  been  In  operation  since  1859. 

If  the  United  States  transfers  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  It  deUvers 
control  aitd  defense  of  the  canal  to  Panama. 
Any  treaty  arrangements  for  UJS.  sharing  In 
oontrol  or  defense  wlU  be  snbjeet  to  uni- 
lateral csnceilathwi  by  Panama.  Panama 
could  denounce  these  treaties  and  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Bed  China  to 
operate  and  defend  the  Canal.  The  United 
States  would  then  be  forced  to  choose  war 
or  withdrawal.  If  It  reaorted  to  foroe  to  pre- 
serve thU  vital  waterway.  It  would  be  aetlng 
in  vKdatlon  of  international  law,  baeause  It 
had  surranderad  soreralgnty. 

The  Inane  quaUty  of  our  stataoratt  ta  ea- 
prsased  In  the  purpose  of  rsmovlng  "cauaas 
of  friction  between  tbe  two  ooontrlea".  A 
diplomacy  which  seeks  to  romoTe  oatuas  of 
friction  with  other  oonntrtas  tnvltea  thoas 
countries  to  make  new  densands  (emaaa  at 
friction)  upon  tbe  United  States.  Tte  poUey 
Is  salf-dafsaMnc. 

Diplomacy  should  promote  fair  and  equi- 
table relations  with  other  nations.  It  must 
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h*v«  elMur  objACtlvM  to  which  It  will  •dhcn 
wbathar  the  othor  oountrlet  ooncur  or  not. 

UJB.  morrmnifDXj  asvt  Vb»  0*n*I  Zoo*  U  lo 
all  r«q>ect8  »  fair  maCL  rMMUUbl*  MT*nge- 
ment.  It  la  eaaentUl  to  th«  ooatlnuMl  Meun 
operation  of  the  caiMl.  It  mad«  poMlblt  an 
undertaking  which  haa  brought  great  be&e- 
flta  to  Panama.  It  U  the  duty  ot  dlplomaoy 
today,  aa  under  Pivaldents  Hoover,  Truman 
and  Klaenhower,  to  Inform  Panama  firmly 
that  while  administrative  anmnfemeDts  are 
subject  to  reasonable  adjustment,  VS. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  as 
enduring  as  the  canal  itaeU. 

It  la  the  duty  of  Panama  to  accept  this 
arrangement  In  good  graoe  and  oooperate  In 
our  common  Interest.  If  Panama  becomes 
boatlle,  the  United  States  should  discharge 
aU  Panamanian  employees  and  administer 
the  Zone  with  American  citizens.  That  is 
the  eventuality  for  which  sovereignty  must 
be  preserved.  We  don't  want  it  to  happen: 
but  it  la  a  better  prospect  than  making  war 
against  Panama  to  recover  by  conquest  rights 
which  we  have  surrendered  through  diplo- 
matic stupidity. 


POLLUTION    CONTROL:    PROBLEMS 
AND  SOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pollution  and  degradation  of  our  natural 
environment  continue  to  warrant  the 
concern  of  every  American.  Although  we 
have  witnessed  a  phenomenal  public 
outcry  over  the  state  of  our  environment 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  terms 
of  providing  funds,  devising  control  tech- 
niques, constructing  facilities,  and  up- 
dating our  laws,  attitudes,  and  life  styles 
before  we  can  truly  be  friends  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  great  debate  over  how  we 
should  go  about  controlling  pollution, 
one  fact  that  emerges  already  Is  that  the 
environmental  crisis  cannot  be  resolved 
by  short-range  panaceas  or  simplistic 
solutions.  Any  wishful  search  for  a  new 
wonder  drug  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  our 
environment  falls  to  recognize  the  com- 
plex underlying  causes  of  the  problem. 

TO  change  our  role  from  polluters  to 
preservers  of  the  environment  we  will 
have  to  make  technological  changes  In 
the  way  we  produce,  use,  and  dispose  of 
goods,  and  modify  our  attitudes  toward 
such  underlying  problems  as  popula- 
tion growth,  consumption  of  resources, 
and  continual  economic  expansion  and 
development. 

Unfortunately  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  and  to  undertake  the  measures  nec- 
essary for  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
Many  voices  are  cautioning  us  not  to  re- 
act onotionally  or  to  be  overly  zealous 
in  our  drive  to  stop  pollution.  Others 
have  questioned  whether  the  public  Is 
truly  serious  about  making  a  sizable 
commitment  to  the  task.  We  may  all 
have  wondered  whether  the  environ- 
mental movement  is  not  in  fact  more 
passtog  fad  than  grassroots  movement 
when  we  see  such  questionable  expres- 
sions of  environmental  concern  as  motor- 
ists who  proudly  display  a  green  ecology 
decal  on  their  cars  while  leaving  a  visible 
trail  of  noxious  exhaust  behind  them;  or, 
merchants  who  advertise  shirts,  socks. 


pins,  pennants,  and  other  manuf  actiu-ed 
items,  all  emblazoned  with  the  popular 
catehword  "ecology." 

In  spite  of  the  Indications  which  might 
make  one  skeptical  of  our  complete  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  environmental 
task,  most  Americans  are  willing,  even 
eager,  to  see  much  more  action  taken  to 
control  pollution.  Tliey  are  ahead  of  most 
politicians  in  wanting  their  Oovemment 
to  conduct  wide-scale  programs  to  clean 
up  the  environment. 

One  problem  Is  that  while  everyone 
wants  something  to  be  done  about  pollu- 
tion no  one  seems  willing  to  begin  doing 
it  on  his  own.  We  are  all  eager  to  have 
others  stop  polluting,  yet  we  remain  im- 
wllllng  to  give  up  our  own  favorite  types 
of  polluting  activities.  Consequently,  we 
have  the  ironic  situation  of  everyone 
claiming  to  be  an  environmentalist,  while 
more  and  more  pollutants  continue  to 
contaminate  our  natural  surroimdings. 

This  has  caused  some  observers  to  draw 
the  frightening  conclusion  that  our  di- 
lemma is  insoluble,  and  we  must  prepare 
to  face  our  own  destruction  because  no 
one  seems  to  have  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  make  us  stop  poisoning  ourselves. 

Such  a  notion  rejects  any  hope  In 
man's  ability  to  control  his  own  destiny. 
It  may  be  true  that  thus  far  we  have 
stient  much  of  our  time  accusing  esu;h 
other  of  being  polluters  instead  of  recog- 
nizing our  collective  blame  and  working 
together  for  a  solution.  However,  we  still 
have  the  capacity  to  recognize  our  com- 
mon problem,  to  decide  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  then  to  provide  the  laws  and 
authority  to  insure  that  what  must  be 
done  is,  in  fact,  carried  out. 

The  need  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  to  play  the  predominant 
role  in  this  process  is  now  obvious.  The 
previous  control  techniques  of  private 
action  and  self- regulation  have  proven 
to  be  inadequate  and  ineffective,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  has  been  in  the  matter 
of  limiting  effluents  from  factories  or 
emissions  from  fumsuses,  controlling 
trash  thrown  from  autos  or  dlposing  of 
autos  as  trash.  Only  government  appears 
capable  of  providing  the  resources  and 
authority  needed  for  devising  and  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  program  to 
control  pollution. 

At  present  many  of  us  continue  to  be 
polluters  largely  because  we  don't  seem 
to  have  any  practical  alternatives  to  our 
present  patterns  of  behavior.  For  ex- 
ample : 

F^rst,  the  housewife  whose  weekly 
trash  ends  up  being  burned  or  burled  In 
a  dump.  Without  too  much  additional 
trouble  she  could  separate  her  trash  into 
metals,  glass,  and  paper  so  it  could  be  re- 
cycled; however,  her  community  does 
not  have  a  solid  waste  treatment  center 
which  can  reclaim  waste  materials. 

Second,  the  commuter  who  drives  to 
work  might  be  willing  or  persuaded  to 
use  public  transportation  if  It  were 
cheaper,  clean,  comfortable,  and  con- 
venient. Instead,  the  only  alternative  he 
may  now  have  to  his  car  is  riding  on  an 
antique  bus.  transferring  at  several  stops, 
and  taking  twice  as  long  to  get  to  and 
from  his  job. 

Third,  the  Industrialist  who  realizes 
his  factory  is  polluting  the  air  also  rea- 


lizes that  if  he  installs  expensive  abate- 
ment equipment  the  Increased  cost  wOl 
force  him  to  raise  his  prices.  Unless  he  Is 
certain  that  his  competitor  must  meet 
similar  costs  he  feels  he  has  little  prac- 
tical alternative  than  to  stay  in  business 
and  pollute  the  environment  further. 

In  these  and  countless  similar  situa- 
tions the  need  for  coordinated  public 
programs  and  regxilatlons  is  apparent. 
We  need  to  be  willing  to  act  as  Individu- 
als to  limit  the  amount  of  pollution  we 
cause,  but  we  must  also  work  together 
on  all  levels  of  government,  If  we  are  to 
succeed. 

ALTSKNATIVE   APPROACRSS  TO   lOLLUTION 
CONTEOL 

The  various  approaches  which  govern- 
ment can  use  to  control  pollution  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  how  effective 
each  is  in  dealing  with  different  types 
of  environmental  proUnns.  In  the  past 
our  problem  has  not  always  been  a  lack 
of  legislation,  but  a  lack  of  laws  and  pro- 
grams effectively  designed  to  accomplish 
the  intended  aims. 

There  are  four  basic  approaches  which 
can  be  employed  in  combating  pollution. 
These  are:  education  and  persuasion,  di- 
rect regulation,  subsidization,  and  eco- 
nomic incentives. 

First.  Education :  Educating  the  public 
about  a  i>articular  problem  is  always  the 
first  step  Ln  changing  the  attitudes  and 
practices  which  cause  a  particular  ctmdl- 
tion.  Unfortunately  this  technique  suffers 
from  obvious  limitations.  While  we  may 
ell  come  to  agree  that  it  is  generally  bet- 
ter to  refrain  from  certain  practices,  we 
may  reach  that  agreemei^t  very  slowly 
and.  even  then,  we  may  not  act. 

For  example,  for  nearly  two  decades 
public  and  private  agencies  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  people  that  we  would 
all  be  better  off  if  we  did  not  litter  our 
highways  and  parks  with  refuse.  In  spite 
of  public  advertising  campaigns  and  re- 
minders of  "Don't  be  a  Lltterbug"  we 
still  find  mountains  of  trash  alcmg  our 
roadsides  and  walkways. 

Although  educational  and  persuasive 
campaigns  may  be  of  limited  effectlx-e- 
ness  by  themselves  they  are  nevertheless 
important  In  effecting  solutions  to  our 
environmental  problems.  Before  regu- 
lations and  programs  can  be  legislated 
and  carried  out,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
for  the  general  public  to  recognize  the 
need  for  such  measxires.  Without  public 
agreement  and  support  environmental 
protection  measures  will  undoubtedly  be 
unenforceable  emd  ineffective. 

Education  and  persuasion  are  also  Im- 
portant In  approaching  certain  problems 
which  cannot  presently  be  dealt  with  by 
legislation,  or  which  will  require  a 
change  in  attitudes  in  order  to  be  solved. 
As  an  example,  the  very  sensitive  and 
explosive  problem  of  overpopulation  will 
require  some  sort  of  solution  In  the  near 
future.  At  present  the  idea  of  laws  limit- 
ing the  number  of  children  in  families 
seems  like  a  haunting  vision  of  Orwellian 
tyranny.  Although  this  approach  Is  un- 
acceptable we  can  still  educate  pe(H)le  of 
the  consequences  which  will  occur  if 
population  growth  is  not  controlled,  and 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  limit  volun- 
tarily their  number  of  offsprlnc. 
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In  similar  msmner  a  number  of  other 
basic  causes  of  the  enviroimiental  prob- 
lem can  be  approached.  The  prevailing 
attitudes  which  have  caused  a  polluted 
environment  can  be  modified  If  publlo 
and  private  leadership  focus  attention 
on  these  problems  and  educate  the  pub- 
lic of  the  need  for  change. 

Second.  Regulation:  The  second  ap- 
proach to  controlling  pollution  is  by  di- 
rect regulation.  This  method  essentially 
Involves  the  Oovemment  ordering  a  pol- 
luter to  cease  or  reduce  his  amount  of 
pollution  to  a  level  which  is  considered 
tolerable  for  environmental  safety. 

Most  of  our  present  environmental 
legislation  is  of  this  tyi>e.  The  principle 
behind  this  approach  is  simply  to  outlaw 
what  seems  undesirable.  Unfortunately, 
this  simple  formula  has  several  disad- 
vantages in  practice. 

First,  laws  which  flatly  ban  various 
forms  of  pollution  are  often  diCQcult  to 
pass  because  of  strong  opposition  from 
polluters.  For  example,  most  scientists 
agree  that  lead  additives  in  gasoline  are 
a  source  of  automobile  pollutants  which 
are  harmful  to  health.  In  dealing  with 
this  problem  a  bill  might  be  proposed 
banning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
leaded  gasolines.  However,  It  seems 
pretty  drastic  to  the  compsinles  which 
manufacture  lead  additives,  and  they 
naturally  do  their  best  to  defeat  It. 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition  it  seems 
imlikely  that  the  bill  will  pass,  so  to 
increase  its  chances  the  date  when  it 
would  become  effective  is  moved  farther 
into  the  future — say,  to  January  1,  1976. 
Thus,  even  if  the  proposal  were  to  become 
law  there  would  be  a  delay  of  action  for 
several  years,  and  even  then  the  pollut- 
ing Interests  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
further  extension. 

A  second  disadvantage  of  direct  regu- 
lation Is  that  It  Is  usually  very  difficult 
to  enforce.  A  telling  example  is  the  laws 
making  it  Illegal  to  litter.  In  order  to 
enforce  these  effectively  we  would  need 
to  line  our  highways  with  policemen. 
Everyone  realizes  this  is  impractical,  and 
antilitter  laws  Are  widely  ignored. 

Similar  problems  occur  with  laws 
against  stationary  sources  of  pollution. 
Legislators  need  to  set  up  and  fund  pro- 
cedures for  enforcing  the  antipollution 
laws  they  pass,  and  these  enforcement 
procedures  are  often  complicated  and 
drawn  out.  In  many  cases  it  may  take 
several  years  before  a  violator  is  fined 
or  forced  to  stop  polluting.  Inadequate 
staff  is  a  prime  factor.  Indiana  has  less 
than  three  dozen  people  to  handle  both 
air  and  water  pollution  statewide,  from 
Gary  to  Jeffersonvllle. 

The  direct  regulation  approach  also 
suffers  from  the  question  of  which  level 
of  government  should  have  Jurisdiction 
over  polluters.  Local  governments  are 
often  powerless  In  enforcing  antipollu- 
tion laws.  This  results  from  two  factors: 
First,  pollution  Is  no  respecter  of  politi- 
cal boundaries.  Air  pollution  la  carried 
by  prevailing  winds  and  water  pollution 
flows  downstream  from  town  to  town.  It 
does  little  good  for  a  local  government 
to  have  tough  antipollution  laws  if  the 
source  of  its  foul  air  is  in  a  nelghbcHlng 
community,  or  its  waters  are  pollatad 
upstream.  Second,  local  governments  are 
often  reluctant  to  pass  or  «iforce  tough 


regulations  when  the  local  polluters  al- 
ways have  the  alternative  of  moving 
their  Jobs  and  tax  monies  to  another 
locality  where  laws  are  less  stringent. 

State  governments  are  restricted  from 
action  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  lo- 
cal governments.  Indiana,  for  example, 
may  feel  little  incentive  for  cleaning  up 
the  Ohio  River  If  Kentucky  and  Ohio  are 
not  willing  to  enforce  equally  tough 
standards. 

Obviously,  if  direct  regulation  is  to  be 
used  effectively  it  has  to  be  imdertaken 
at  the  Federal  level.  National  standards 
of  pollution  control  could  prevent  pol- 
luters fnHn  relocating  In  States  with  less 
exacting  requirements.  However,  direct 
regulation  on  the  Federal  level  cannot 
overcome  the  problems  in  calculating  tol- 
erance levels,  the  costs  and  delays  In  en- 
forcement, and  the  other  administrative 
difficulties  involved  in  trying  to  regulate 
polluters  according  to  naticmal  stand- 
ards. 

In  spite  of  its  disadvantages  direct  reg- 
ulation is  an  important  method  of  con- 
trolling certam  pollutants.  This  approach 
should  be  followed  in  controlling  sub- 
stances which  are  so  haeardous  that  the 
discharge  of  small  amounts  will  remit  m 
large-scale  damage  to  the  environment. 
Mercury,  for  example,  and  certain  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides  would  come  under 
this  category.  Direct  regulation  can  also 
be  used  to  require  newly  developed  sub- 
stances and  processes  to  be  tested  exten- 
sively for  their  possible  toxicity  to  the 
environment  before  they  are  given  wide- 
spread conunercial  application. 

Third.  Subsidization:  Subsidization  of 
pollution  control  efforts  is  a  third  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  environmental 
pollution.  This  method  Involves  making 
Oovemment  grants,  loans,  and  tax 
credits  available  to  help  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  cleaning  up  the  environment. 
The  principle  involved  here  is  essen- 
tially paying  a  polluter  to  stop  polluting. 

There  are  several  drawbacks  to  sub- 
sidizing polluters.  SubeldizatloD  by  Itself 
could  not  induce  polluters  to  Install 
abatement  equipment  unless  the  Govern- 
ment offered  to  pay  the  entire  cost.  Pro- 
posals for  subsidies  which  pay  50  percent 
of  control  costs,  or  even  90  i>ercent,  still 
leave  a  certain  amount  for  the  polluter 
to  pay.  Therefore,  it  would  still  be  more 
profitable  for  the  ix^uter  to  continue 
polluting,  even  though  he  would  only 
need  to  pay  a  fracti<n  of  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up. 

Private  Industries  would  prefer  sub- 
sidies In  the  form  of  tax  credits  and  de- 
ductions rather  than  actual  grante.  This 
is  because  grants  are  usually  subject  to 
much  more  careful  scrutiny — applica- 
tions are  closely  examined  and  reports 
need  to  be  filed  to  make  sun  the  grant 
is  used  for  its  intended  purpose.  How- 
ever, tax  credits  or  deductixMis  are  not 
usually  as  thoroughly  investigated.  This 
form  of  subsidy  might  easily  be  abused, 
and  industries  would  probably  pressure 
Congress  to  maintain  tax  b«ieflts  long 
after  their  Initial  expenses  for  control- 
ling pollution  had  been  met. 

Subsidies  which  are  designed  to  reduce 
pollution  oould  conctivably  have  a  le- 
vetse  effect.  If  the  OovemmeDt  subsidliei 
manufacturers  for  treating  wastes  this 


could  lead  to  the  adoption  ot  techniques 
which  produce  unnecessarily  large 
amounts  of  waste,  simply  so  the  subsidy 
could  be  ooOected  for  treating  it.  Sub- 
sidles  will  also  lead  to  higher  net  profits 
In  pollutian-lntenslve  industries.  This 
could  result  in  the  expansion  of  these 
indiistries,  which  would  not  be  desirable 
from  an  environmental  standpoint. 

A  final  shortcoming  of  subsidization  is 
that  it  places  the  immense  costs  of  stop- 
pmg  pollution  on  the  wrong  pecn^le.  These 
costs  should  be  paid  by  those  who  are 
doing  the  polluting  rather  than  making 
everyone  pay  through  higher  taxes. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  and  inequi- 
ties of  subsidization,  it  does  have  impor- 
tant uses.  It  may  be  used  to  help  local 
governments  control  th^r  pollution. 
Many  municipalities  are  polluting  the 
waters  around  them  because  they  do  not 
have  adequate  waste  treatznent  plants. 
The  Federal  Government  has  preempted 
the  best  source  o^  tax  revenue,  the  Income 
tax,  and  ctmsequently  they  lack  the  funds 
necessary  for  constructing  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

Subsidies  can  also  be  ^ectlvely  used 
to  stimulate  research  m  areas  of  pollu- 
tion control  which  require  new  techno- 
logical developmento.  For  example,  a  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal will  require  new  systems  and  meth- 
ods of  recycling  waste  materials.  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  grants  in 
this  field  and  others  will  hasten  the  date 
when  new  techniques  are  available  for 
widespread  application. 

Fourth.  Economic  Incentives:  A  fourth 
method  of  dealing  with  pollution  is  by 
the  use  of  economic  Incentives.  This  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  contr(4  pollution 
by  levjring  a  tax  or  fee  on  the  wastes 
which  a  pollute*  discharges.  This  forces 
the  polluter  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  pollu- 
tion, and  encourages  him  to  reduce  his 
level  of  discharge  because  the  less  he 
pollutes  the  less  he  i>ays. 

Congressman  Lis  Aspm,  who  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  number  of  bills  in- 
corporating economic  IncentiveB,  has 
pointed  out  how  previous  efforts  to  con- 
trol pollution  have  failed  to  place  the 
costs  of  pollution  on  the  polluter.  Pollu- 
tion is  profitable  because  anyone  who 
would  like  to  use  the  air  and  water  for 
discarding  wastes  can  do  so  free  of 
charge.  Although  polluters  do  not  have 
to  pay  for  disposing  wastes,  this  cost 
is  paid  for  by  the  people  living  in 
the  adjacent  area.  For  example,  peo- 
ple living  near  steel  mills  are  forced 
to  pay  part  oi  the  cost  of  producing  steel 
because  Uieir  skies  and  rivers  are  being 
used  as  waste  receptacles.  They  pay  in 
doctor  bills  and  poorer  hetdth,  lower 
property  values,  fewer  recreational  fa- 
cilities, added  expenses  for  cleaning 
clothes  and  higher  costs  for  keeping  their 
homes  attractive. 

The  way  to  solve  this  proUem  using 
econcMnic  incentives  is  by  charging  the 
polluter  a  tax  which  reflects  the  costs 
he  is  imposing  on  soeletgr.  This  is  the 
most  equltaliie  way  of  oontrolllng  pollu- 
tion because  it  makes  the  polluter  pay 
the  costs  of  deanlng  up.  Bttaer  he  can 
pay  for  abatement  equipment  and  other 
control  technlqqes  to  redooe  his  poUu- 
tlon.  or  be  «aa  pay  the  tax.  PaDnten 
will  chose  to  pay  the  tax  if  the  cost  of 
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control  gqidprncmt  !•  grestflr  tbon  Um 
costs  th«7  are  hwwtng  ott  tJw  envtnn- 
mcnt.  Thl*  vouM  itiatly  occur  In  cmamm 
of  watfcr  pcMntlon  who*  iraataeni  fa- 
cilities An  cstrcfDcly  «aQ>«Daive  and  It 
would  be  too  costly  for  one  poUnter  to 
control  his  own  wastes.  In  Uwse  In- 
stances, tbe  taxes  eattectcd  could  be  used 
to  constnKi  a  lane  muBldpal  treatment 
f  scillty  wlilcli  wttuld  ireafe  itoe  wastes  of 
all  the  peUuters  In  the  area. 

EeoDfoaile  inoemtivea  aie  a  more  effec- 
tive method  of  esctraUlnK  pnUution  be- 
cauM  they  eneoura«e  poUnters  to  reduce 
their  wastes  as  oomiletely  as  possible. 
Direct  reciilatlOBa  only  requlxe  polluters 
to  meet  the  praserlbed  alandanls  and 
levels  of  control,  wfafle  eeonomte  iDcen- 
tives  indace  them  to  lower  their  levels  td 
poButkm  to  tho  fullest  extent  attalnabis. 

Flnandai  Incentlres  also  have  tho  ad- 
vantace  «<  bctec  waster  to 
rflkienUy  beeaase  they  psovMe  a  ( 
traUsed  appeooeh  to  cenlroAInc  pollu- 
tion. Tbm  iDdlvldiial  paUuter.  wk*  knows 
hlaprodseiienepenitloBs  better  than  aiv 
centralized  agency,  is  the  cne  who  can 
best  dedde  how  he  can  Unit  tUa  poOu- 
ttan  most  eOetentty.  Sokd^  prasrams 
mv  ■ttpoliite  that  a  pattnter  liMtaU  a 
partlcalar  type  td  abatcaMal 
even  **'""i!*'  ether  omtrol 
MKhasuiiac  a  cleaner  fuel  or  i 
ting  ronihig  water,  may  be 
more  eSeettva. 

Tha  rtlidvantigei  ol  effwiowite  Incen- 
Uvea  are  pciautflly  tte  di«eidU<^  In- 
volved In  determining  bow  mu^  a  poUn- 
tor  staoald  be  taaad.  Tax  lefaedalet  need 
to  be  deviasd  which  accnrafcsly  reject  the 
costs  which  varkMs  piAhtents  tanpoM 
on  the  cnviroBnent.  U  the  tax  rates  arc 
too  low  they  will  not  pravlde  a  real  In- 
ccsitlve  for  conitrtdttng  poUntlOB,  b«t  will 
■imply  be  a  license  which  the  polluter 
muat  boy  in  order  to  ecwtlnae  polluting. 
There  are  also  the  pi  iiiili  sis  of  measnr- 
tng  the  amount  of  ptAatkm  that  oeenn 
and  eoUeeting  the  tax. 

In  9tte  oi  these  dlflenlttes^  economic 
Inoentlvca  are  stUl  usually  pitferable  to 
direct  regidatlona.  The  information  re^ 
quired  to  deviae  eff cctlrc  tax  setaedoles  Is 
no  more  complicated  than  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  set  standards  and  tol- 
erance levels  for  pollutants.  Similarly,  the 
process  of  monitoring  peUnters  and  col- 
lecting taxes  is  no  more  dlficolt  than  the 
supervision  and  cnf  oreemeBt  re^idred  by 
direct  regulatlans.  In  fact,  it  la  probably 
easier  to  enforce  a  system  ci  taxes  and 
fees  than  a  set  of  rcgulattenau  Control 
oOdals  may  ballc  at  enforcing  regula- 
tions which  require  them  to  dose  down  a 
plant,  bat  they  will  probably  not  herttate 
to  ooUeet  the  taxes  a  pt^nter  owes. 

Many  pccvle  wttl  argue  that  a  tax  on 
polluters  win  simply  be  passed  on  to  the 
eoosumers  at  their  prodiaeta  In  the  f  am 
of  higher  prices.  This  ia  certainly  true, 
but  it  afaoold  not  be  ocsisldcred  a  disad- 
vantage  nl  the  tax.  If  the  produetlaD  at 
certain  things  damagca  the  cnvlroBmettt 
it  seems  fair  that  the  eonsumera  of  ttiese 
items  sboold  share  in  paying  for  this 
damage. 

Of  the  four  methods  of  controlling  pol- 
lution, the  use  of  rrniwslr  ineentives  Is 
generaUy  the  most  adfyntagcnos  a|K- 
proaeh  lor  limiting  poUutlsn  troas  exist- 
ing sources.  However,  tho  particular  ad- 


vantages provided  by  the  approaches  ol 
Bduf  ttnn.  (fireet  regulation,  uad  sub- 
ildlaaUor^  make  these  methods  sapcrlor 
for  rtealtng  with  certain  types  of  envlnm- 
msntal  probtacaSk  In  order  to  control  pol- 
lution in  the  most  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective manner  we  must  make  '"I'^'^T'M'n 
use  of  these  advantages  through  a  cnn- 
binatiOB  of  the  various  control  mothods. 
We  need  to  review  our  present  antipol- 
lution laws  for  air  and  water  to  make  cer- 
tain they  use  the  methods  best  suited  for 
solYlng  our  pollution  problems. 

The  present  eootrol  system:  Our  past 
efforts  to  control  air  poUntkm  have  pre- 
vented the  proMem  troaa  >»««•«— ''Tg  worw 
than  It  presently  Is.  However,  a  look  at 
the  skies  In  nesoly  every  major  dty  re- 
veals bow  tanadaguate  these  efforts  have 
been  for  fc-aepfcig  oib-  air  ciean.  Aeeord- 
Ing  to  the  most  rcocBft  report  of  the 
OMmeil  on  Envtrecmental  Quality  the 
volume  of  air  pollution  is  still  increasing. 
During  1N»^  the  last  year  for  whteh  fig- 
ures arc  avallahle.  an  estimated  281  mil- 
lion tens  of  pollatants  were  spaaed  into 
our  air.  TUs  figure  represents  an  Increase 
of  3.3  percent  ever  the  esthnatPd  total 
forlMa. 

CSearly  we  need  to  be  conoemed  about 
the  efieacy  of  oar  present  control  system. 
Alttaoo^  Congrem  has  jwodaoed  a  cas- 
cade of  kgidatlan  in  recent  years  de- 
signed to  eentrcA  air  poUwtkm,  the  prob^ 
1cm  appears  la  be  grtting  worse  rather 
ttwn  aubsidliw.  While  one  set  of  sCatiBtlcs 
may  not  be  an  cntfaely  rcUatale  Indlea- 
tlon  of  a  trmd,  it  should  be  safBdent  evi- 
denee  to  make  us  queaticn  why  our  laws 
have  not  been  more  effective,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  Improve  them. 

Tlie  inadequacy  of  our  past  efforts  may 
have  betn  dne  to  a  retoctance  on  the  part 
of  central  offldals  to  vigorously  enforce 
— *-»<"ff  laws.  AIso^  BidlWieni  funds  for 
salaries  and  monitoring  systems  have  not 
always  been  avallaMe  to  provide  the 
manpower  and  hafoi  wsstVin  necessary  for 
strict  ctiforccment.  Howevsr,  ow  laws 
may  also  have  saffered  fntn  using  the 
wrong  i^iproach  for  contrePkig  the  prob- 
lem. 

TWO  lmp<»tant  eharaetcrMiCB  of  Fed- 
eral atr  ponntlon  laws  have  generally 
remained  constant  throughout  the  18 
years  of  Federal  involvement  In  eon- 
troDlBg  air  pc^hition.  First,  Congress  has 
repeatedfy  declared  nhat  the  preven- 
tion and  eontn^  of  air  pollntlon  at  its 
source  is  the  primary  resposisibflity  of 
States  and  local  governments."  Also.  Fed- 
eral laws  have  oosKlstently  followed  the 
approach  of  oslng  direct  regulaftion  to 
control  air  poDatlon. 

The  eomMnattoc  of  these  two  factors 
may  acooimt  for  ranch  tft  the  dtfflenlty 
we  have  had  In  trying  to  Hmtt  afr  pol- 
ItttKm.  Direct  regulations,  as  mentioned 
before,  are  (Hfleult  to  enforce  without  a 
system  of  close  supervision  and  they  fre- 
quently Involve  a  eostly,  daborate,  and 
lengthy  psoeedure  for  making  pt^uters 
comi^.  In  addition,  these  regnlattons 
need  to  be  consistent  from  State  to  State, 
and  each  State  has  to  bo  willing  to  cn- 
foree  them  with  equal  sevn  ity. 

Naturally,  when  kgislatban  was  first 
passed  li  was  aiwumfrt  that  States  soad 
local  governments  could  supervise  in- 


dividual soureee  of  poUutloo  much  more 
closely  than  a  omtrabwd  Federal 
agency.  Tl^  assumption  is  probaMy 
true  However.  It  was  also  anrmmert  that 
lower  levels  of  government  would  be  *h^ 
to  pass  and  enforce  laws  to  make  local 
polluters  nUffi  polluting.  This  has  not 
proven  true,  and  unfortunately  the  FM- 
eral  Government  has  doiM  very  little  In 
the  past  to  strengthen  State  and  local 
efforts  by  providing  ooiMistcnt  standards 
aiHl  effeetive  cnf orceaaent  procedures. 

This  point  Is  apparent  frosn  a  brief 
review  of  the  procedure  which  Is  pro- 
vided for  Federal  action  in  abating  in- 
terstate atr  poUntion  problrans.  The 
Qean  Air  Act  of  19«3  qjecifles  that  be- 
fore the  Federal  Oovemment  can  order 
a  polluter  to  stop,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  needs  to 
call  a  conference  to  examtoe  the  evi- 
dence with  the  oontrol  agendas  Involved, 
make  recommendations,  wait  6  months 
to  see  if  the  poilutian  1b  stopped,  hold  a 
puhlie  hearing  to  ecamtne  the  evidence 
again,  make  more  '^f^^'nmnidatlfflng.  and 
wait  another  g  months.  If  the  poDutloa 
contimies  the  Secretary  can  then  request 
tlw  Attorney  Oenersl  to  bring  suit 
against  the  pcdhiter,  and  the  court  exam- 
ines the  evidence  a  third  time  before 
making  a  rallng.  Of  course,  it  the  deei- 
■tan  is  usif avorahle  for  the  pt^vter  there 
is  always  the  possiUllty  of  an  appeal. 
The  length  cf  this  entire  process  te  tre- 
mendous, as  demonetrated  by  the  ffast 
abatement  aeUon  which  was  Initiated  in 
November  of  1966  and  conchided  in  June 
of  lS7t. 

The  ineffeetivenesB  of  this  procedure 
has  been  compouRded  by  the  reluctance 
of  Inderal  oflletals  to  Inlttate  abatement 
actions.  Federal  abatement  auttiorlty 
was  not  exercised  until  2  years  after  the 
law  was  passed,  and  between  IMS  and 
1970  only  11  abatement  actions  were 
Initleted. 

Our  present  system  for  abating  air  pol- 
lution f^om  statlonAry  sources  provides 
more  extensive  Federal  authority  for 
dealing  with  polluters.  However,  our 
principle  method  of  control  is  still  by 
direct  regulation,  and  the  primary  re- 
sponslbllitr  for  enforcement  remains 
with  the  States  and  local  governments. 
T^e  effectiveness  of  tWs  approach  for 
enforcement  can  be  questioned  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  over  20  States  have  air 
polhitlon  control  boards  that  f^mt^^ln 
representatives  of  the  major  sources  of 
poilutian. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  and  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  stationary  sources 
by  the  following  procedure: 

First.  Geographic  areas  and  cocunnnl- 
tles  which  share  common  atmo^herlc 
concStlons  are  designated  as  air  quality 
control  regions.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
provide  common  controls  and  staxubrds 
for  areas  with  common  air  pdDutlcD 
problems. 

Second.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protectlan  Agency  Is  to  issue 
air  quality  criteria  for  pollutanta.  These 
are  reports  of  sf.lmtlflr  stodlea  whlqh 
have  measured  how  varying  canrentra^ 
ticDs  of  a  poTlutant  have  affected  pubUc 
health  or  wellare.  BhniiWanfquslf.  tke 
Administrator  Issi 
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techniques  available  for  .controlling  the 
pollutant. 

Third.  The  Administrator  Is  also  to  set 
national  primary  and  secondary  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  The  primary 
standards  deslgiutte  the  level  of  pollu- 
tion that  is  tolerable  before  public  health 
is  endangered,  and  the  secondary  stand- 
ards set  the  tolerance  level  for  protecting 
public  welfare.  Thus  far  standards  have 
been  set  for  sulfur  oxides,  particulate 
matter,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
photochemical  oxidants,  and  nitrogen 
oxides. 

Fourth.  Nine  months  after  these 
standards  have  been  promulgated  the 
States  are  required  to  submit  a  plan  for 
implementing  the  primary  standards. 
Additional  time  will  be  provided  for  sub- 
mitting an  Implementation  plan  for  sec- 
ondary standards. 

This  step  is  crucial  for  controlling 
stationary  polluters  because  it  involves 
setting  emission  standards  for  individual 
sources.  National  ambient  air  quality 
standards  by  themselves  are  unenforce- 
able against  individual  polluters.  They 
simply  designate  the  concentration  of 
pollution  that  is  legally  permitted  in  the 
air.  However,  If  the  concentration  in  a 
region  should  exceed  the  national  stand- 
ard there  is  no  way  of  really  determin- 
ing which  polluter  caused  the  increase. 
For  this  reason  the  States'  implementa- 
tion plans  need  to  limit  individual  source 
emissions  sufBciently  to  make  sure  that 
the  total  concentration  of  pollution  in  a 
region  will  not  exceed  the  national 
standards. 

After  this  plan  is  submitted  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  has  6  months 
to  approve  it,  or,  If  he  finds  It  inadequate, 
to  substitute  an  implementation  plan  of 
his  own.  The  plan  must  then  provide  for 
attaining  the  nationsJ  primary  stand- 
ards within  3  years,  although  tills  dead- 
line may  be  extended  for  another  2  years 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Fifth.  Although  the  State  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  authority  to  enforce  the  plan 
by  bringing  suit  against  any  polluter  who 
violates  Its  provisions  for  over  30  days. 
If  the  violations  In  a  State  are  so  wide- 
spread that  it  appears  the  State  is  not 
effectively  enforcing  its  plan,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  assume  enforcement 
authority  from  the  State. 

WHAT  NXEOe  TO  BE  DONE 

At  present  It  is  too  early  to  judge 
whether  the  new  procedure  Just  described 
will  be  completely  adequate  for  dealing 
with  our  air  pollution  problems.  The  first 
State  Implementation  plans  are  not  due 
until  January  1872,  and  States  will  then 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  before  they 
are  required  to  meet  the  national  pri- 
mary standards.  However,  we  can  be 
hopeful  that  this  approcKih  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  law  provides  for  Increased 
Federal  authority  to  Insure  that  stand- 
ards are  consistent  and  effectively  en- 
forced in  all  States. 

While  we  may  be  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  our  control  system  there  are  a 
number  of  possible  difficulties  in  this 
procedure  which  may  thwart  effective 
abatement  of  air  pollution  from  sUtlon- 
ary  sources.  Our  experience  thus  far  with 
developing  State  implementation  plans 


Indicates  this  Is  a  dlfflcult  process.  Ex- 
tensive data  on  emissions  are  reqtilred 
before  effective  control  strategies  can  be 
formulated.  Although  the  present  law 
should  speed  up  the  abatement  process  It 
will  still  be  a  long  time  before  every 
State  has  adequate  control  plans  for  a 
wide  variety  of  pollutants.  The  enforce- 
ment of  these  plans  In  the  courts  may 
also  require  an  extended  amoimt  of  time 
before  individual  polluters  are  forced  to 
reduce  their  emissions. 

These  difficulties  are  largely  the  In- 
herent problems  of  a  system  of  direct 
regulations.  Even  though  our  present 
control  system  may  eventually  provide 
for  effective  regulation  of  polluters,  I  feel 
we  need  to  begin  Incorporating  economic 
incentives  into  o\ir  antipollution  laws. 
This  approach  would  probably  Induce 
polluters  to  reduce  their  emissions  socmer 
and  more  completely  than  direct  regu- 
lations. 

To  provide  these  incentives  we  need  to 
develop  a  system  of  emission  excise  taxes. 
I  have  introduced  a  proposal  contained 
in  H.R.  10890,  for  levying  a  5-cent-per- 
pound  tax  on  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides 
and  particulate  matter.  This  tax  should 
be  Imposed  immediately  and  similar 
taxes  should  be  devised  for  all  other 
major  pollutants. 

A  similar  approach  could  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  to  control 
pollution  from  mobile  sources.  Currently 
our  laws  rely  on  direct  regiilation  to  lower 
the  emission  levels  of  motor  vehicles  and 
aircraft.  These  regulations  should  prove 
adequate  for  reducing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  emissions  from  mobile  sources; 
however,  their  effectiveness  could  be 
supplemented  by  two  measures  which  in- 
corporate economic  Incentives. 

First,  the  harmful  emissions  caused 
by  leaded  gasolines  could  be  significantly 
reduced  If  automobile  owners  were  en- 
couraged to  use  low  or  unleaded  gcuso- 
Ilne.  This  could  be  accomplished  if  a  tax 
were  placed  on  lead  additives  to  make 
the  price  of  leaded  gasoline  higher  than 
lead-free  gasoline.  Owners  whose  cars 
required  leaded  gasoline  would  still  be 
able  to  purchase  fuel,  but  there  would  be 
an  incentive  for  increased  use  of  gsisoline 
which  is  less  damaging  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  an  Incentive  should  be  pro- 
vided to  encourage  car  and  truck  buyers 
to  select  vehicles  with  the  lowest  emis- 
sion levels.  Currently  our  laws  provide 
for  the  setting  of  emission  standards  for 
various  classes  of  vehicles,  but  there  Is 
no  incentive  for  the  buyer  to  choose  the 
least  polluting  vehicle  within  a  particular 
class.  Also,  although  these  required  stand- 
ards are  stringent,  there  is  no  Incentive 
for  the  vehicle  manufactiuer  to  try  to 
reduce  the  emission  level  of  his  product 
any  lower  than  the  prescribed  standard. 
An  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles  which 
was  based  on  their  level  of  emissions 
would  provide  this  incentive  and  I  have 
Introduced  legislation,  HR.  11149,  to  cre- 
ate such  a  tax.  The  cost  which  a  vehicle 
Inflicted  on  the  envirmment  would  be 
reflected  in  Its  price  to  the  consumer, 
therefore,  people  would  tend  to  buy  motor 
vehicles  that  were  less  polluting.  This  tax 
would  also  provide  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  any  manufacturer  who  could 


reduce  emissions  more  effectively,  conse- 
quently it  would  be  an  incentive  for 
fiuther  development  toward  a  nonpollut- 
Ing  vdiide.  The  revenue  collected  from 
this  tax  1b  to  be  used  for  the  research  and 
development  of  nonpoUuting  modes  of 
transportation. 

WATZm    POI.LX7TI0N 

The  variety  of  different  sources  of 
water  pollution  is  a  major  complicating 
factor  in  the  development  of  an  effective 
control  system.  We  need  methods  for 
controlling  pollution  from  such  divergent 
sources  as  cultivated  fields  and  pesticide- 
laden  orchards,  commercial  ships  and 
pleasure  craft,  septic  tanks,  offshore 
drilling  rigs,  mines,  and  construction 
sites,  to  name  but  a  few.  However,  the 
major  sources  of  water  pollution  con- 
tinue to  be  industrial  wastes  and  munici- 
pal sewage  systems,  even  though  we  have 
the  technical  knowledge  needed  In  many 
cases  for  controlling  these  sources. 

The  present  control  system :  Our  efforts 
to  control  water  pollution  have  suffered 
from  several  of  the  same  diflkMilties  as 
our  air  pollution  laws,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  different  problems.  Presently  our 
approach  to  water  pollution  uses  the  car- 
rot of  Federal  subsidies  and  the  stick  of 
direct  regulations. 

Federal  subsidies  are  used  to  Induce 
municipalities  to  construct  waste  treat- 
ment plants.  This  part  of  the  approach 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1956,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion have  increased  ever  since.  Under 
present  provisions,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  finance  up  to  55 
percent  of  the  costs  of  constructing 
plants. 

The  problem  with  this  program  is  that 
Federal  fimding  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  induce  enough  municipalities  to  build 
sewage  plants.  More  than  1,300  ccmunu- 
nities  discharge  their  wastes  without  any 
treatment,  suid  an  equal  number  use  only 
primary  treatment,  which  removes  30  to 
40  percent  of  the  pollutants.  Because  of 
the  financial  plight  of  many  local  govern- 
ments more  Federal  funds  will  have  to 
be  provided  if  we  are  going  to  control 
water  pollution  from  mimlclpal  wastes. 

The  waste  treatment  subsidy  program 
has  also  had  limited  effectiveness  In  the 
past  because  of  a  lack  of  systematic  plan- 
ning in  awarding  construction  grants. 
P^mds  have  been  awarded  to  communi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  their  readiness  to 
proceed  with  construction,  rather  than 
giving  priority  to  projects  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  Immediate  benefits 
in  reducing  water  pollution.  In  the  fu- 
ture, comprehensive  control  plans  for  en- 
tire river  basins  need  to  be  developed  to 
determine  where  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties should  be  constructed  to  do  the  most 
immediate  good. 

CMrect  regulatloD  has  been  our  method 
of  attempting  to  control  industrial  water 
pollution.  The  inadequacy  of  past  efforts 
here  Is  obvious.  Industrial  wastes  in- 
creased by  an  astronomical  350  jiercent 
between  1957  and  1969. 

The  present  system  for  setting  and  en- 
forcing water  quality  standards  relies 
primarily  on  the  States.  Itoder  provisions 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  the 
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SiatM  are  to  prepare  water  quality 
■tanrtardi  tor  Interatata  waters  and  sub- 
mtt  them  for  y«deral  approvaL  The  Ad- 
miniatrator  of  th«  EPA  ha«  the  aatbority 
to  promulgate  new  ttandarde  if  thoee 
submHted  by  the  States  are  Inarteqwte. 
At  present  many  standards  suhmitted  by 
States  have  been  approved  only  in  part. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  eliminate  all 
exceptions  and  bring  all  standards  to 
full  acceptance.  Thus,  far.  the  KPA  has 
approved  standards  In  3i  States,  and  in 
only  one  State  has  it  substituted  FMeral 
standards. 

After  approval,  these  standards  be- 
come the  basis  for  Federal  enforcement 
actions.  The  procedme  for  enforcement 
Is  a  cumbersome  and  lengthy  one.  Pro- 
visioDS  for  Federal  action  under  the 
1956  act  can  for  a  conference  followed 
by  reoommfndatlnns  and  a  delay,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  followed  by  more  recom- 
mendations and  a  fiurther  delay,  and 
finally  court  action  to  force  a  polluter 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

This  procedure  is  similar  to  the  abate- 
ment provisions  of  the  1963  Clecui  Air 
Act.  and  Its  ineffectiveness  Is  also  com- 
parable. Under  these  provlsioDs  a  total 
•f  50  enforcement  actions  were  taken  be- 
tween 1958  and  1970.  Many  of  the  en- 
forcement conferences  in  these  actions 
were  reconvened,  in  some  cases  as  many 
as  five  times. 

WKAT     mXBS    TO     ■■    DOITB 

If  direct  regulations  are  to  be  used  ef- 
feetireiy  against  water  poUuters  a  num- 
ber ctf  changes  need  to  be  made  in  our 
present  system  of  standards  and  enforce- 
ment. Water  tpiaUty  standards  need  to 
be  consistent  in  all  States  and  for  all 
waters,  and  enforcement  procedures  need 
to  be  tightened  to  provide  Quieker  ac- 
cen  to  the  courts.  Among  the  measures 
which  would  aid  in  providing  for  this  are 
the  teUowliig,  all  of  which  are  contained 
in  a  bill  I  Introdoced  earlier  this  year. 
HJi.  7S40: 

First,  an  extension  of  Federal  anfchor- 
tty  in  water  poUutian  ocntnri  to  include 
all  wateia.  not  Jiist  tntersiate  waters. 

Seeond.  a  reqoiraneni  that  Federal 
water  quality  criteria  for  all  pollotants 
be  pubUsted  and  revised  en  a  regular 
schedule  as  a  sound  basis  for  developing 
water  quality  standards. 

Third,  a  requirement  that  water  qual- 
ity standards  be  adopted  within  a  statu- 
tory deadilnr,  and  plans  be  developed  to 
attain  these  standards  within  3  years 
after  they  are  approved  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Fourth,  authority  for  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, whoaever  he  finds  a  viola- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  or  Im- 
plementatlon  plans,  to  order  abatonent 
or  go  to  court  for  an  injunction  against 
the  violation. 

Fifth,  civil  penalties  for  violation  of 
water  quality  standards  of  not  more  than 
(75,000  per  day. 

To  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
water  pollution  abatement,  H.R.  7a4g 
also  authorises  a  ma'rtmmw  Qt  ^  bil- 
lion annually  for  the  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grant  program  lor 
grants  to  numldpalltles.  The  program  is 
extended  5  years  to  June  30.  1979.  The 
5 -year  expenditure  would  thas  total 
125  billion,  and  ahoold  be  contrasted  with 


the  11.3  billion  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  spent  on  construction  grants  and 
loans  In  fiscal  1071. 

Finally,  the  bfil  prc^Kwes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  make  grants  for  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  elli^bte  treat- 
ment works  h«»g<nntr>e  in  flscsl  1973. 
where  the  project  is  In  a  river  basin  or 
region  designated  by  the  Ilnvlronmental 
Protection  Agency  as  meeting  certain  re- 
quirements to  insure  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective waste  treatment. 

These  measures  will  help  to  provide 
consistent  standards  and  effective  en- 
forcement for  a  system  of  direct  regiila- 
tlons.  as  well  as  adequate  financing  for 
treatment  plant  construction.  However, 
this  system  should  be  supplemented  with 
laws  which  will  provide  economic  incen- 
tives for  polluters  to  reduce  their  efffu- 
ents  sooner  and  more  completely.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a 
system  of  national  eiHuent  charges  which 
would  tax  industrial  polluters  according 
to  the  quantity  and  toxicity  of  the  WB£tes 
they  discharge. 

Such  a  program  was  pr<HX>sed  in  the 
last  Congress  by  Senator  Peoxicke.  who 
introduced  a  biU  providing  for  a  system 
of  effluent  charges  and  for  the  formation 
of  regional  water  management  associa- 
tions. The  management  agencies  would 
develop  comprehensive  control  plans  for 
all  or  part  of  a  river  basin  and  they  would 
construct  waste  treatment  facilities  with 
fmids  provided  by  the  effluent  charges. 
Municipalities  would  also  be  allocated 
a  share  of  the  funds  for  waste  treatment 
construction . 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  House  last 
jrear.  and  will  be  sponsoring  a  revised 
version  when  it  Is  ready  for  Introduction 
this  week. 

A  related  proposal  would  require  mu- 
nicipalities, as  a  condition  for  receiving 
Federal  treatment  grants,  to  charge  in- 
dustrial firms  the  portion  of  the  project's 
costs  that  are  allocable  to  the  treatment 
of  their  wastes.  This  Is  a  logical  cotn-se  to 
pursue,  since  most  waste  loads  that  are 
treated  by  municipalities  come  from  in- 
dustrial sources,  and  Is  worthy  of  exam- 
ination by  the  Congress. 

CONCXXJSIOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  a  legis- 
lative program  today  for  combating  air 
and  water  pollution  which,  if  imple- 
mented fully,  can  result  in  a  cleaner, 
healthier,  and  more  enjoyable  environ- 
ment for  us  all. 

Some  of  the  measures  I  have  proposed 
may  seem  drastic,  but  so  are  the  current 
circumstances.  Man  is  the  only  axilmal 
that  seems  Intent  on  endangering  its  own 
existence.  Only  conuuehenslve  changes 
in  our  attitudes  toward  pollution  as  well 
as  a  revltallzatlon  of  oin"  pollution  control 
mettiods  can  take  us  off  the  endangered 
list. 

It  is  easier  and  less  expensive  to  con- 
tinue business  as  usual,  but  the  results  of 
this  course  of  action  are  not  promising. 
As  I  said  2  years  ago  after  the  ApoUo  11 
mlsslnn.  If  the  greatest  thing  since  crea- 
tion— the  moon  landing — was  worth  $25 
billion,  how  mifcti  Is  the  creation  worth? 


BnXT  BAKER  KE3EL 

The  SFEAE3B  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from.  Tennessee   (Mr.  Puuoh)    is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  receixtly  were  ifddpnfrd  aiMi 
shocked  at  the  tragic  and  most  untimely 
death  ol  a  young  man  who  has  ^jent 
many  hours  worldng  in  the  halls  of  the 
Congress. 

He  was  Billy  Baker  Keel,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Keel.  Mr.  Keel  is  a 
very  close  personal  friend  of  mine  m^i 
our  coUeague,  Mr.  Svihs  of  Tennesace,  is 
most  fortunate  to  my  thinking  to  have 
Mr.  Keel  on  his  staff  as  his  chief  and 
most  able  assistant. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Billy  Baker 
as  a  child,  young  man.  and  young  adult. 
I  say  privileged  because  all  who  knew  thte 
sincere  and  free-^lrlted  young  man 
were,  indeed,  privileged. 

During  the  summer  ctf  1967  and  196S, 
I  Tas  fortunate  to  have  Billy  Baker  as  an 
intern  in  my  olBce  and  he  was  a  good  one. 
We  all  liked  him  and  while  he  could  be  a 
nonconformist  at  times,  he  was  always 
considerate  of  others  and  would  never  in 
any  way  allow  doing  "his  thing"  to  in- 
con  venienoe  anyone  else. 

I  suppose  of  the  many  fine  qualities 
Billy  Baker  Keel  possessed.  I  most  ad- 
mired his  fierce,  but  considerate,  inde- 
pendence. He  was  not  content  to  accept 
the  old  ways.  But  unlike  so  many  youth 
of  today,  his  protest  was  thoughtful  and 
logical.  If  he  felt  something  was  wrong 
and  needed  changing,  he  did  it  in  a  posi- 
tive and  constructive  way.  If  his  inquiry 
into  a  matter  led  him  to  believe  he  was 
wrong,  he  was  mature  enough  to  change 
his  views  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  my  re- 
marks about  this  young  man  for  hours, 
but  nothing  I  eould  say  would  match  the 
t«jder  and  tioquent  eulogy  written  hf 
his  father,  for  whom  I  have  an  under- 
standing and  compassion.  This  is,  of 
course,  true  for  his  mother,  and  they 
understand. 

FuNntAL  Smvicxs  ros  WnxtAK  Bakzb  Kexl, 
Juira  14,  1971 

I.  Bonir:  Put  Tour  Hand  In  the  Haml  of 
the  Man  Prom  0«lUe«. 

n.  Scrip  tore. 

ni.  Praysr. 

IV.  Song:  I  Did  It  My  Way. 

V.  Tb«  meMMce. 

BUiy  Baker  lived  life  bU  «ay— be  did  hia 
ow:i  thing — and  he  did  It  veU. 

I  knew  Billy  Baker  aa  a  close  friend  and 
I  have  never  known  anyone  who  enjoyed  life 
mere  than  b«  did. 

He  UTCd  life  to  the  fullest. 

He  enjoye«  every  minute  of  living. 

And  yet  be  gave  deeply  of '  himself  to 
otherf. 

He  nerer  knew  a  stranger — he  nerer  knew 
a  man  or  woman  be  would  not  help. 

I  toM  his  father  the  other  nlgb«  that 
BUIy  Baker  lived  life  so  fully  and  so  eoaa- 
plctety  that  ha  has  lived  far  loagsr  tbaa 
Doany  people  wtK>  lived  to  tie  much,  aracb 
older. 

In  a  btrtbday  card  to  hia  beloved  Mother. 
last  year,  Billy  wrote: 

"A  birthday  Is  a  special  occasion  to.  b« 
remembered. 

It  Is  the  paaalng  of  a  year  but  more  than 
that,  it  is  the  iisialim  of  yoor  vwa  nfe,  day 
toy  day,  Meond  by  sscond  mnawmts  ia  your 
Ute  that  caaaoS  »e  repaat««  or  aavad. 

■lawli  time  tba  doek  tteka  tt  wans  that 
a  spae*  to  o«v  Uvea  ha*  paassd. 

"Tbsas  ipassi  la  tlsoa  ars  aU  important  to 
the  development  of  our  souls. 
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"One  vital  aeoond  la  worth  more  to  you  per- 
sonaUy  than  otaar  whoU  dacadss. 

"IKui't  bs  aony  for  the  passing  of  time, 
take  advanti^a  of  it.  uao  It  for  all  Its  worth — 
and  most  at  all,  love  every  mmute  of  tt. 
"ifB  aU  we>s  got." 

BUly  believed  in  Ood  and  In  the  essential 
goodness  at  man — as  he  put  It — "In  the  de- 
velopment af  our  soula." 
BUly  Baker  was  a  Joy  to  be  around. 

He  loved  to  bs  with  people — he  enjoyed 
having  people  around  him — and  the  mx>re 
the  merrier. 

He  made  friends  easily  and  be  nurtured 
those  friendships  and  treasured  them. 

He  was  Just  a  great  UtUe  guy. 

He  was  always  friendly,  happy,  consider- 
ate—and his  l>rlght,  engaging  smile  wlU  live 
with  n»e  always. 

He  glowed  with  Ufe  and  love  for  those 
who  would  toccept  him. 

He  loved  his  friends  and  extended  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  he  could  help.  He  loved 
the  sheer  Joy  of  giving  of  himself.  He  lived 
the  Oolden  Rule  in  letter  and  spirit. 

On  one  occasion  be  asslirted  a  motorist 
whose  car  was  In  a  ditch. 

After  extricating  the  car,  he  turned  to 
Jenna   with   that   bright  amile  and  said: 

"Boy,  I  enjoy  doing  things  like  that." 

Song:    Bridge    Over    Troubled    Water. 

BUly  Baker  Keel  was  first  of  all  a  man — 
with  profound  thoughts — beautiful  In- 
stincts— and  deep  courage. 

Those  who  tested  his  manliness  found 
this  out. 

Billy  Baker  was  fiercely  independent — a 
free  spirit. 

He  grew  his  hair  long  and  he  grew  a  de- 
fiant little  red  beard — like  a  Viking  of  old 
sounding  the  clalrlon  of  courage  down  the 
fiords  (fee'-ords)  of  time.  His  fiery  temper 
and  bold  spirit  were  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  thrust  upon  him. 

And  yet  he  was  also  uncommonly  gentle 
and  considerate. 

Billy  sometimes  set  his  thoughts  down  in 
poetry  and  on  one  occasion  he  wrote: 

"When  I'm  on  my  own  they  point  guns  at 
me,  they  tell  me,  'Boy  Run' — they  tell  me — 
'Boy  yiee" — they  tell  me  'Tour  hair  Is  too 
long — yoiir  thinking  la  all  wrong. 

"But  they  don't  hurt  me  because  I  love — 
a  Ood -sent  thing  from  above. 

"Yee,  I  love." 

Billy  Baker  had  strong  principles  and  un- 
swerving convictions.  He  believed  in  Justice 
and  right  and  fair  play — and  he  fought  for 
those  principles  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded. 

BUly  Baker — this  fiery  spirit  with  the  gen- 
tle soul — welcomed  the  challenge  of  the  un- 
known— and  he  challenged  the  unknown. 

On  one  oocaalon  ws  were  fishing  together 
m  a  lake  at  Smlthville  and  Billy  wanted  to 
know  what  was  around  a  bend  in  the  lake. 

"It's  Just  the  same  as  this,  Billy,"  I  told 
him. 

"Brother  Charlie."  he  said,  "I  want  to  see 
it — I  want  to  go  there — I  vrant  to  KNOW 
what's  there." 

After  Billy  left  home  at  the  age  of  17  to 
make  his  own  life  and  honke  with  Jenna. 
Billy's  mother  set  down  these  eloquent 
thoughts. 

"I  watched  you  grow" — she  wrote — "detar- 
mlned  to  make  you  Independent  and  strong 
and  I  shed  my  tears  for  jovlt  leaving  when 
I  nursed  you  at  my  breast. 

"The  years  paswd  away  too  quickly.  Per- 
haps I  might  have  held  onto  the  Uss  mors 
firmly — kept  you  on  the  lower  branehas  of 
life's  tres— but  you  had  winga." 

BiUy  had  the  winga  of  an  eagle  and  the 
heart  of  a  young  lion — and  tho  oompasaion 
of  a  shepherd. 

And  yet  he  oonld  discipline  himself  to  work 
in  a  quiet  library — looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  bs  oonld  beooms  a  reporter  and 


translate  his  restless  spirit  Into  the  life  of 
a  full-fledged  aswspapennan. 
It  was  only  a  mattsr  of  time. 
Billy  relished  the  challenge  of  life. 
Mountains  must  be  Climbed — riven  miist 
be  crossed — the  unknown  must  be  penetrat- 
ed. This  was  the  fierce  spirit  that  burned  In 
his  herj^. 

He  loved  the  freedom  and  Indspendenoe 
he  experienced  riding  his  nwtorcycle  with  the 
wind  in  his  hair. 

He  knew  the  risks  from  others  less  con- 
siderate of  life  and  lacking  in  love — ^but  he 
accepted  those  risks  because  that  was  his 
way  and  his  life. 

He  paid  with  his  life  tlirough  no  fault  of 
his  own.  He  refused  to  puU  in  his  wings  In 
the  face  of  potential  danger. 

He  soared  like  the  eagle — and  how  he  has 
fallen. 

He  made  his  choice — and  we  must  accept 
it. 

Billy's  beloved  wife  Jenna  was  his  closest 
companion. 

Never  have  two  people  loved  each   other 
more  completely  than  BlUy  and  Jenna. 
Their  life  was  happy  and  they  were  as  one. 
They  loved  together — they  cried  together — 
they  laughted  together — they  dreamed   to- 
gether. 

They  understood  each  other  completely 
and  they  often  talked  of  life  and  Its  mean- 
ing. 

Billy  was  articulate — as  ia  Jenna — and  on 
one  occasion  in  a  bittersweet  moment  of  re- 
fiecUon,  he  wrote: 

"Life  is  good  if  you  think  about  it. 
"But  when  you  do 
"Tou  feel  like  crying 

"Because  you  know  that  life  is  full  of 
dying." 

Por  a  time  after  their  marriage  Billy  and 
Jenna  lived  In  a  Uttle  cabin  on  a  lake.  Those 
were  happy,  carefree  days  as  they  roamed 
the  woods — swam  In  the  lake — explored  the 
hills  and  valleys — and  lived  and  loved  each 
other. 

BUly  seemed  to  sense  that  his  life  might 
be  short — and  he  seemed  to  know  that  he 
had  a  lot  of  living  to  do  in  a  little  time. 

BUly  loved — and  Jenna  loved — and   that 
was  their  life — a  sweet  and  beautiful  and 
tender  love  that  defined  expression. 
And  yet  they  expressed  It. 
In   a  Pather's   Day  Greeting   which   BUly 
never  saw  Jenna  wrote: 

"There's  a  poem  that  goes — "How  do  I  love 
thee — let  me  count  the  ways.' 

"I  could  never  write  down  all  the  ways 
I  love  you. 

"But  I  can  tell  you  all  the  things  that 
make  you  the  man  I  love  now  and  always 
will. 

"You're  gentle  and  loving  when  times  are 
roug^  and  wb«n  there's  not  much  hope  you 
stand  up  for  your  convictions,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  You're  forgiving  and  kind  even 
to  those  that  hui-t  you  deeply. 

"Tou  have  all  the  Iw^ms  and  dreams  of 
those  who  are  young  but  you  have  the 
strength  and  courage  to  earn,-  them  through. 
"Ton  have  the  temper  of  a  raging  st(»in 
and  the  soft,  beautiful  oalm  afterward.  Tou 
shall  stay  In  my  hsart  and  mind  forever." 

Billy's  capacity  for  eompssslon  was  truly 
remarkable.  Jenna  shared  this  trait.  They 
loved  people  and  loved  animals  and  their 
home  was  a  haven  for  stray  »nimnia 

They  simply  could  not  tttm  away  a  stray. 

And   each    new   addition   to   their   family 

was  named  and  loved  and  petted  and  w^- 

comsd  to  this  warm  homs  full  of  love  and 

tenderness. 

Lovs  ruled  their  home.  BiUy  was  as  de- 
votedly dooMstic  aa  h«  was  free  in  spirit. 
BUly  Baker  lovsd  people — of  all  ages. 
But  he  hsd  a  special  plaos  In  his  hsart 
for  young  people.  They  flocked  to  him  for 
counsel  and  advice  and  he  would  listen  to 
them  for  hours. 


He  would  disrtiss  taatr  proMeaos  aad  glva 
them  tha  baneflt  oC  his  UWrn 

His  yard  was  often  full  of 

He  repeatedly  warned  them  against  drugs 
and  It  was  a  psrt  of  his  devotion  to  prtnctple 
that  he  Bou^t  to  assist  the  authorities  in 
OMnbattlng  drugs. 

When  warned  at  the  danger,  he  said,  '^ 
still  want  to  do  it." 

Scmg:  Xy  Brother. 

Billy  believed  In  young  people — be  loved 
the  fire  of  youth  and  he  always  emerged  as  a 
leader  In  any  group. 

He  led  In  a  happy,  carefree  way — but  In  a 
responsible,  firm  way. 

Billy's  life  was  short  In  terms  of  longevity. 

But  his  life  was  long  and  full  In  terms  of 
living — ^when  looked  at  In  thie  p«spectlve  of 
history  when  no  life  is  long  and  all  are 
short — and  a  man's  life  is  measured  in  real 
terms  of  how  he  lived,  what  he  gave,  and  the 
legacy  he  left  his  fellowman. 

Song:   I  Want  To  Go  H(«ne. 

Billy  Baker  Keel  has  now  gone  home. 

God  bless  yon,  Billy  Baker,  and  may  your 
fierce  and  gentle  spirit  find  rest  and  peace 
in  Heaven. 

Song:   Let  It  Be. 

— Written  by  Dad. 

Delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Gentry,  Minister, 
Smithville,  Tenn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryak)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  11 
was  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  birthday,  so  I 
would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  memory. 

I  believe  that  Adlai  Stevenson  came 
closest  to  putting  into  words  how  this 
Nation,  and  the  world,  felt  about  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  He  said: 

She  would  rather  light  candles  than  curse 
the  darkness,  and  her  glow  has  warmed  the 
world. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  among 
us,  but  her  glow  continues  to  warm  the 
world.  She  touched  the  lives  and  earned 
the  love  and  affectioD  of  people  through- 
out the  globe.  She  was  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed  and  diqwesesaed.  the  victims 
of  tyranny  and  discrimination.  Her  life 
of  goodness,  kindness,  and  compassion 
will  live  through  the  ages  as  a  continuing 
inspiration. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  saw  peojAe  as  hu- 
man beings  who  shared  with  her  common 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  what  "oug^t  to 
be."  In  her  preswice,  people  vrtm  them- 
selves. In  her  autobiography  she  wrote: 

One  curious  thing  Is  that  I  have  always 
seen  life  personally;  that  is,  my  Interest  or 
sympathy  or  indlgnatton  Is  aroused  not  by 
an  abstract  causs  but  by  the  plight  of  a 
single  person  srfaom  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes.  Out  of  my  rssponae  to  an  individual 
develops  an  awareness  of  a  problem  to  the 
community,  then  to  the  country,  and  finally 
to  the  world. 

She  said: 

Mors  and  more  people  are  coming  to  realise 
that  what  affects  an  individual  affects  man- 
kind. 

Over  a  long  period  of  rich  and  actlye 
years,  Beanor  Roosevtit  lived  her  phllos- 
opby.  To  her,  the  hacipy  Ufe  was  tlie  nse- 
fiU  life.  And  Ae  ^ose  to  be  UBeftd  ta 
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tnmrjtOB  who  called  on  her  for  a  good 
eaoM.  To  leave  the  world  richer  for  our 
having  lived  In  tt,  she  would  say,  was  the 
best  criterion  for  a  inoceMful  life. 

Am  Pint  Lady  ahe  refuaed  to  permit  the 
formalltleB  of  the  White  Houae  to  domi- 
nate her  life.  Rather,  she  ueed  her  posi- 
tion and  Influence  to  win  rapport  for 
worthy  causes  and  ursent  projects  to 
strengthen  American  society,  particularly 
during  the  great  eccmomlc  and  social  up- 
heaval following  the  depressicn. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal 
the  breadth  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  vision 
was  not  at  first  appreciated,  llie  often 
Intense  and  bitter  feelings  during  this 
tense  crisis  period  often  spilled  over  onto 
the  President's  wife.  But  she  succeeded  in 
rising  above  the  acrimony,  because  her 
heart  was  large  enough  to  understand 
human  frailties  and  her  vision  broad 
enough  to  see  beyond  the  immediate 
scenery  to  the  high  horizon. 

In  the  7  years  betwen  1933  and  1940  she 
traveled  some  280,000  miles,  wrote  a  mil- 
lion wordA,  earned  and  gave  away  over  a 
half  a  million  dollars,  shook  as  many 
hands,  delivered  several  hundred  lectures 
and  radio  speeches,  attended  to  her 
voluminous  mall — 150,000  letters  in  1939 
alone — and  In  between  times  knitted 
sweaters  for  her  nine  grandchildren. 

Her  travels,  her  lectures,  her  radio 
talks,  and  her  magazine  articles  were 
without  precedent.  Not  only  did  she  turn 
her  earnings  over  to  charitable  causes, 
but  she  gave  away  large  amounts  of  her 
personal  wealth  to  finance  projects  which 
would  provide  Americans  with  useful  em- 
ployment and  restore  their  self-respect. 

During  World  War  n  she  visited  battle 
areas  twth  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
bringing  cheer  to  men  In  the  service 
camps  and  to  the  wounded  In  hospitals. 

In  1945  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  died,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  61 
years  old.  Another  First  Lady  might  have 
retired,  but  not  she.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  life  she  called  "On  My 
Own." 

President  Truman  named  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
when  the  United  Nations  was  created  in 
1945.  and  the  following  year  she  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Himum  Rights  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization.  She  herself  felt  that  it 
was  her  work  on  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  that  constituted  her  most 
Important  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  drafting  and  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  and 
its  attendant  covenants  were  in  large 
part  due  to  her  efforts. 

As.  U  jB.  delegate  to  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  EHeanor  Roose- 
velt put  the  full  weight  of  her  influence 
behind  the  Palestine  partition  plan  to 
establish  the  State  of  Israel.  Her  obser- 
vations and  experiences  during  her  visits 
to  refugee  camps  in  Europe  Just  after  the 
war  gave  her  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
her  position  was  strengthened  by  a  rare 
combination  of  idealism  and  practicality. 

In  1952.  with  the  change  in  adminis- 
trations. Eleanor  Roosevelt  resigned  her 
position  with  the  United  Nations.  She 


became  active  in  the  Americsm  Associ- 
ation for  the  United  Natltms.  traveling 
extensively  both  in  the  Utalted  States  and 
abroad.  Everywhere  she  found  friends 
whom  she  had  come  to  know  through  her 
work  in  the  United  Nations.  Everywhere 
she  brought  her  warmth,  sincerity,  zeal, 
and  everlasting  patience. 

We  shall  remember  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
for  many  things.  But  I  think  her  lastmg 
claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  her  ovm 
self,  her  personal  goodness,  her  deep 
loyalty  to  democratic  ideals,  and  her  all- 
out  commitment  to  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  human  existence. 

An  individual  such  as  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Ls  rare  in  any  age,  and  her  memory 
is  doubly  precious  to  our  own,  blessed 
with  her  presence.  Let  us  hope  that 
future  generations  will  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  the  spirit  she  bequeathed— 
the  spirit  of  love,  kindness,  generosity, 
faith,  and  courage. 


BLACK  LUNQ  PROQRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Bhiplky)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1969. 
I  was  very  proud  to  be  among  the  Mem- 
bers voting  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  which  in- 
cludes a  provision  for  black  lung  b«ie- 
fits.  With  the  passage  of  this  law,  I  felt 
that  at  long  last  something  was  being 
done  for  the  disabled  coal  mmer  who  had 
hencefcHth  been  forgotten.  Unfortunate- 
ly, In  recent  months,  I  have  become  very 
disillusioned  about  the  way  this  program 
is  being  managed  and  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress must  do  something  to  Insure  that 
the  black  lung  program  Is  managed  the 
way  the  Congress  Intended  It  to  be. 

Each  day's  mail  brings  yet  another 
letter  from  a  discouraged  coal  miner  who 
has  been  denied  benefits.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  petition  from  54  miners  from 
one  town  in  my  district  who  had  been 
denied  black  lung  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  one  X-ray  for  each  person. 

I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  talking  with  coal  mtoers  In  Illi- 
nois. I  have  found  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  miners  who  are  being  denied 
benefits.  Were  It  obvious  that  those  re- 
ceiving benefits  were  more  severely  dis- 
abled than  those  denied,  and  if  those 
denied  benefits  had  no  significant  dis- 
ability from  lung  disease,  there  would  be 
little  reason  for  concern.  The  fact  Is, 
however,  that  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  severity  of  the  limg  disease 
and  the  granting  of  awards.  Some  miners 
with  little  or  no  impairment  are  receiv- 
ing payments,  while  many  of  the  most 
severely  incapacitated  miners  have  been 
excluded  from  benefits.  I  feel  that  many 
miners  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
compensation. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  employed  only  the  8imt>le8t  and  least 
costly  testing  procedures  m  its  approach 
to  this  very  oomplleated  problem.  The 
nKwt  imfortimate  regulation  adopted  by 
the  S8A  and  adhered  to  in  an  unac- 
countably tenacious  manner  is  the  re- 
quirement of  X-ray  evidence  of  simple 


pneumoconiosis — black  lung  disease.  By 
far.  this  requirement  has  eliminated  the 
greatest  number  of  applicants  tnta  ben- 
efits. Among  those  denied  for  tbJs  rea- 
son are  many  miners  who  previously  had 
X-ray  evidence  of  pneumoconiosis  and 
many  who  are  severely  disabled.  The  SSA 
has  experienced  many  of  the  technical 
problems  which  mark  the  X-ray  as  an 
imreliable  diagnostic  tool  in  determin- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  pnuemo- 
coniosis.  "Hiey  have  encountered  large 
niunbers  of  films  which  are  technically 
of  too  poor  quality  to  aUow  Interpreta- 
tions and  there  have  been  the  differeiMses 
of  opinion  of  individual  radiologists  in 
Interpretations  of  the  same  film.  Reason 
would  seemingly  induce  a  downgrading 
of  the  Importance  of  the  X-ray  find- 
ings in  administering  the  compensation 
provi8l(»i,  in  light  of  this  experi^ce.  To 
the  contrary,  the  SSA  has  actually  in- 
creased its  emphasis  on  X-ray  findings.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Impairment  in 
function  Is  unrelated  to  X-ray  findings 
and  severe  pulmonary  dlsaUUty  may  be 
present  in  miners  with  less  than  clear- 
cut  evidence  of  ixieumoconiosls. 

Other  tests,  such  as  those  designed  to 
measure  the  capacity  to  transfer  oxygen 
from  the  lungs  to  the  blood  during  ex- 
ercise are  far  more  sensitive  and  show 
much  more  closer  relationship  to  dis- 
abling shortness  of  breath.  These  tests 
are  more  difllcult  and  do  require  much 
more  time.  Unfortunately,  there  are  too 
few  facilities  in  the  coal-mining  regions 
where  these  studies  can  be  obtained. 
However,  if  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
Iimg  function  of  applicants  for  Federal 
black  lung  compensation  Is  to  be  re- 
quired, these  tests  are  essential. 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  put  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  miners  and  widows.  The 
technical  and  medical  facilities  are  sim- 
ply not  available  close  by  for  them  to  get 
the  proper  type  of  examination.  Federal 
money  should  be  allocated  to  pnyvlde 
adequate  medical  examining  facilities  In 
coal -mining  districts — not  administered 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration — 
to  provide  the  individual  claimant  with 
the  necessary  medical  tests  needed  for 
proper  evaluation. 

To  be  considered  eligible  for  benefits,  a 
miner  must  be  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  from  pneumoconiosis.  There  is 
nobody  I  have  been  able  to  find  that  can 
define  what  the  SSA  means  by  "total  and 
permanent  disability."  Needless  to  say, 
this  leads  to  much  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  miners,  because  they  cannot  \m- 
derstand  why  they  have  been  denied 
benefits.  The  mmer  knows  he  cannot 
work  and  can  barely  breathe,  but  yet  he 
receives  a  form  letter  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  stating  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  chest  X-ray.  he  has  been 
determined  not  eligible  for  benefits. 
There  is  no  further  explanation. 

The  requirements  for  determining  total 
disability  should  be  made  more  realistic. 
Any  miner  who  is  rendered  incapable  of 
performmg  his  usual  mtntng  job  should 
be  considered  disabled  under  tiie  Federal 
black  limg  compensation  provision.  Even 
though  some  miners  are  capable  of  per- 
forming some  type  of  Job  outside  the 
mines,  since  this  is  an  occupational  dis- 
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ease,  the  disability  should  apply  only  to 
the  occupation  of  mining. 

Another  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  is  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  process  a  claim.  Many 
miners  have  been  waiting  over  6  months 
(for  a  decision  on  their  claim.  These 
miners  are  forced  to  live  on  public  aid  or 
food  stamps  luitll  their  claim  has  been 
processed.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  imneces- 
sary  degradation  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
funds  are  available  to  help  the  miner. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  approxi- 
mately 325,000  claims  have  been  filed 
w  ith  41  percent  of  those  claims  approved, 
36  percent  denied,  and  23  percent  not  yet 
processed.  The  percentages  of  claims  ap- 
proved on  a  State  basis  vary  widely  with 
some  States  receiving  as  much  as  55  per- 
cent approved  and  other  States  receiving 
a  less  favorable  16  percent  approved. 

In  comparison  to  the  above  figtires, 
Illinois  fares  well  statistically  with  48 
percent  of  all  claims  approved  and  56 
percent  denied.  A  further  breakdown 
shows  Illinois  miners'  applications  hav- 
ing only  30  percent  approved  and  61 
percent  denied.  Mmers'  widows  fare 
much  better  with  52  percent  approved 
and  48  percent  denied. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  ruling  on  a 
much  tighter  basis  with  miners  than  with 
miners'  widows. 

The  Congress  should  act  now  to  see 
that  these  inequities  are  rectified.  The 
fact  tliat  they  do  exist  is  of  tremendotis 
importance  to  many  people. 


SCHOOLBUS    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1971 
COSPONSORED  BY  53  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  mmutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Schoolbus  Safety  Act 
of  1971.  which  has  now  been  cosponsored 
by  a  total  of  53  Members  of  the  House. 
On  September  23,  this  legislation  was 
originally  introduced  by  myself  and  six 
other  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  House 
delegation:  Congressmen  Robkrt  Kas- 
TENKxixa.  DAvn>  Osxr,  Axvm  O'Komski, 
HxMRT  RxtJBS,  William  Steigbr.  and 
Clkiumt  Zablocki. 

This  school  bus  safety  legislation 
would:  First,  direct  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  Issue  new  safety  de- 
sign standards  for  the  construction  of 
schoolbuses  within  18  months  after  the 
bill  is  passed;  second,  require  both  man- 
ufacturers tmd  dealers  to  inspect  and 
test  drive  every  schoolbus  before  it  Is 
sold  to  a  school  district  or  a  local  bus 
company;  third,  require  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  to  build  a  prototype 
or  expert mwital  schoolbus  within  3  y«ftrs 
after  the  bill's  passage,  and;  fourth,  re- 
quire the  DOT  to  Investlgat*  every 
schoolbus  aoddent  which  results  in  a 
in  a  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  that  It  is  clear 
ttiat  a  lot  mora  has  been  done  In  the 
area  of  auto  m!U^  design  than  In  the 
ai'ea  of  sehaoHms  safety  design.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  has  received  strong,  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  simple  reason 


that  it  is  clearly  long  overdue.  Simply 
put,  the  Schoolbus  Safety  Act  of  1971 
should  have  been  the  Schoolbus  Safety 
Act  of  1961. 

Many  of  the  schoolbuses  that  trans- 
port our  children  to  and  from  school 
have  been  referred  to  as  "cookie  cut- 
ters" because,  when  involved  in  acci- 
dents, the  buses  come  apart  in  ragged 
and  exposed  metal  edges  which  often 
cause  severe  facial  Iticerations  to  the 
children  riding  in  the  schoolbus.  In- 
credibly, the  simple  truth  is  that  mu- 
nicipal and  intercity  buses  are  generally 
better  constructed  than  schoolbuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
have  got  to  catch  up  in  the  setting  of 
good,  tough  safety  standards  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  buses.  The  enactment 
into  law  of  this  legislation  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  list  of  its  cosponsors  in  the  House 
follows: 

List  or  CkispoNsoBs 

RepresentstlTe  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Repr«6entatl7«  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Representative  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

Bepresenf  tlve  Bell  of  Calif  omla. 

RepreeentAtlve  Bingham  of  New  York. 

ReprMentatlve  Burke  of  Florida. 

Representative  Burton  of  California. 

Representative  Cblsholm  of  New  York. 

Representative  Collins  of  nilnois. 

Representative  Gorman  of  Calif oriLia. 

Representative  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Denholm  of  South  Dakota. 

Representative  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Dlngell  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Dow  of  New  York. 

Representative  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Prey  of  Florid*. 

Representative  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Representative  Halpem  of  New  York. 

RejirwentatlT*  Hanley  of  New  York. 

Representative    Harrington   of    Massachu- 
setts. 

Representative  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Representative  Kyroe  of  Maine. 

RepKsaentatlve  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Representative  Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 

Representative  Mlkra  of  lUlnols. 

Representative  Obey  of  Wtsconsln. 

Representative  O'Konskl  of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Repreaentatlve  Morse  of  Maaaaehusctta. 

Representative  Moss  of  OalifomUi. 

Repraaeatatlve  Nlz  at  Pennaylvanl*. 

ReprMsnUtlve  Podall  of  New  Tort. 

Bepreeentatlvw  Price  of  IlllnoU. 

Raprasentatlve  Reuas  of  Wisconsin. 

RepraMntatlv*  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

neprseentatlve  Rooney  of  P«nnsylT»ala. 

Beprs— ntatlve  Byaa  of  New  York. 

Representative  St  Qermaln  of  New  ToA. 

BappeaButattve  aebener  of  Mew  York. 

Beprwentatlve  aetbectlng  of  Ohio. 

BeprsMntetlve  Btede  of  Oonneettcut. 
RepresentaUve  WUlUm  Stelger  of  Wlsoon- 
sin. 

BeprewntattTB  StokM  of  Ohio. 
Representative  Terry  of  New  York. 
B«pr«seatatlv«  Vlconto  of  PenasylvanlA. 
Representative  WldnaU  of  Hew  Jersey. 
Bapwentatlvw  WUaon  at  OUlf omla. 
BepresantatlTS  Wright  of  Itaas. 
ReprasentatlTe  Zabloekl  of  wtaoomln. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccoss  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Ex- 
cellency, Rolf  Pauls,  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Germany,  has  written  to  me 
concerning  the  sudden  death  of  oiu-  late 
colleague,  Hon.  James  O.  Pulton.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  T  mclude 
Ambassador  Pauls'  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Trz  German  Ambassador, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Auwrr, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Spxakkr:  I  have  just  learned 
the  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  O.  Pulton.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  this 
great  loss  which  the  House  of  R^resentatlves 
has  suffered. 

Having  been  actively  engaged,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  in  pTomatiag  In- 
ternational understanding  and  tba  Ameri- 
can role  In  space  techncdogy.  Representative 
Fulton  baa  made  substantial  contributions. 

I  have  known  Representative  Pulton  for  as 
many  as  16  years.  We  had  a  steady  and 
friendly  contact  during  all  these  years,  and 
I  lost  a  friend.  I  was  deeply  moved  when  I 
received  the  notice  of  his  decease. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rolf  Pattls. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER 
ACT  OF  1972,  OCTOBER  12,  1971 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to- 
day the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  of  1972.  This  bill  is  actually  a 
unique  composite  of  five  basic  factors. 
It  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the 
Vetoed  Employment  and  Manpower  Act, 
and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act; 
and  bidudes  in  addition  provisions  for 
vocational  education  services  to  partici- 
pants in  manpower  programs  to  round 
out  the  picture. 

m  a  nutshell,  this  bill.  If  enacted,  will 
render  more  flexible  the  amorphous  con- 
glomeration of  existing  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
culmination  of  months  of  intensive  ef- 
fort; but  in  another  sense,  work  on  the 
bill  began  several  years  ago.  For  even 
as  eariy  as  when  the  new  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  was 
first  being  implemented,  professionals, 
administrators,  and  Congressmen  started 
to  make  suggestions  for  Improvement. 

In  1963  and  1964  alone.  10  volumes 
were  filled  with  hearings  on  the  man- 
power revolution  swelling  the  country. 
The  cry  for  reform  continued  In  Its 
crescendo  through  1988.  by  which  time 
19  more  volumes  had  been  fUled  with 
testimony  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
manpower  training  >nd  employment 
sitttatton  and  to  estafaUah  a  comprehen- 
sive nattonal  mmnpower  pcdtey.  Bat  oom- 
prehenslTB  leglslatlon  was  not  enacted, 
for  agreement  isa  the  broftder  objectives 
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of  a  nAtional  manpower  policy  could  not 
be  reached. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced 
since  then.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  each  have  had  their  views,  lliough 
a  tenuous  resolution  of  the  differences 
was  reached  in  the  passage  by  this  body 
of  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
at  the  end  of  last  session,  the  conference 
report  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
Iiartisan  differences  of  opinion  prevented 
the  Congress  from  overriding  the  veto. 
We  have  this  year  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  which  puts  us  on 
the  road  toward  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program  that  we  need  so  badly. 

But  the  disorganization  created  by  the 
unruly  growth  of  the  manpower  program 
system  still  cries  out  to  be  pruned  and 
groomed  and  freed  by  being  brought  un- 
der control  to  grow  along  more  organized 
lines.  However,  as  long  as  individuals 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  positions,  no 
solution  to  the  problems  will  be  achieved. 
A  compromise  resulting  in  a  balanced 
and  harmonious  blend  of  conflicting 
views  and  opinions  is  the  only  answer. 

This  Is  the  goal  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  in  offering  this  bill.  There  seems 
to  be  basic  agreement  on  several  major 
points.  One  is  that  somehow  the  work- 
able provisions  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
must  be  salvaged  and  consolidated.  An- 
other is  that  existing  legislation  is  not 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  programs  to 
be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. Rather,  it  requires  that  In- 
dividuals fit  into  predetermined  pigeon- 
holes. For  this  reason,  some  of  us  are 
against  including  a  huge  laundry  list  of 
categorical  manpower  programs  In  the 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  others  believe  it 
to  be  necessary  to  keep  important  suc- 
cessful programs  from  disappearing. 

In  developing  this  bill,  we  have  tried  to 
compromise  on  this  issue.  We  have  sought 
to  remedy  the  categorization  criticisms 
and  at  the  same  time  make  room  for  the 
survival  of  successful  manpower  pro- 
grams from  both  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  £kx)nomic 
Opportunity  Act  by  drawing  broad  gen- 
eral guidelines  under  which  any  number 
of  manpower  programs,  such  as  Jobs  or 
MDTA-lnstitutional  may  be  adapted  by 
prime  sponsors  to  meet  local  needs. 

We  feel  that  many  of  the  programs  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  their  own  without  being  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  But  we  feel  that 
others,  especially  those  aimed  at  small 
but  often  ignored  segments  of  the  dis- 
advantaged population  must  have  spe- 
cific congressional  sanction  to  assure 
their  siun^val.  Therefore,  we  have  ear- 
marked funds  for  the  development  of 
programs  geared  specifically  to  the  needs 
of  Indians,  migrants,  older  workers,  and 
other  groups  too  often  given  short  shrift 
in  manpower  programs. 

The  other  basic  disagreement,  besides 
the  categorization  issue,  has  Involved 
public  service  employment.  The  passage 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  indi- 
cated fairly  broad  acceptance  of  such  a 
program.  Again,  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
member that  the  manpower  progranu 


which  have  been  most  successful  are 
those  which  actually  provide  Jobs,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  provide  only 
training  without  guarantee  of  employ- 
ment. Time  and  time  again,  criticisms 
of  the  manpower  programs  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  actual  jobs,  rather 
than  Just  for  training  programs. 

Moreover,  as  long  as  there  are  people 
out  of  work  who  cannot  find  suitable 
employment,  manpower  programs  offer- 
mg  both  training  and  employment  op- 
portimitles  are  needed  to  fill  in  and  offer 
assistance.  Therefore,  we  have  set  aside 
one -third  of  the  funds  for  manpower 
training  under  this  act  to  go  for  pubUc 
service  employment  programs.  Provisions 
for  public  service  employment  also  in- 
clude special  employment  assistance  to 
areas  where  the  rate  of  unemployment  Is 

6  percent  or  greater  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  differs 
from  the  vetoed  one  In  several  Important 
ways.  One  outstanding  feature  is  the 
prime  sponsor  arrangement.  This  bill 
provides  that  prime  sponsors  may  be  a 
State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. Under  this  legislation,  private 
profit  and  nonprofit  agencies  are  not 
prime  sponsors,  but  may  receive  financial 
assistance  imder  certain  conditions,  as 
when  no  prime  sponsor  has  submitted  an 
approvable  plan;  as  when  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  prime  sponsor  does  not 
provide  a  service  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  believes  necessary  or  desirable;  or 
as  when  the  prime  sponsor  is  providing 
insufficient  services  to  one  or  more  seg- 
ments of  the  commiuilty. 

This  bill  also  extends  or  offers  funds 
for  grants  to  State  vocational  education 
agencies  to  assist  them  to  provide  needed 
vocational  education  services  to  par- 
ticiptuits  in  manpower  programs. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  the  comprehensive 
reform  of  manpower  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  been  working  on  for  so  long. 

I  Include  the  following: 

St7MMAjiT  or  Bill 

ATTTHOBIZATIONS 

(1)  For  fiscal  y«ar  '73  the  blU  authorizes 
$1.5  billton  for  title  I  (Comprehensive  Man- 
power Program*).  There  Is  no  authorization 
for  public  serrice  employment  In  that  year 
since  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  re- 
mains in  effect  through  Oaoai  '73.  $1  billion 
is  authorized  for  all  other  programs  and  such 
svuns  as  may  be  necessary  tot  vocational  edu- 
cation add-on  programs.  This  is  a  total  of 
•3.6  bUllon. 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  '74  there  is  authorized 
$1.8  billion  for  comprehensive  manpower 
programs,  $1.8  billion  for  public  lervioe  em- 
ployment and  $1.3  billion  for  all  other  pro- 
grama  plus  an  open-ended  authorization  (or 
vocational  education  add-on  for  a  total  figure 
of  $4.8  bUIion. 

(3)  For  flacal  years  '76,  '76,  and  '77  all 
authorisations  are  open-ended. 

Of  the  sums  appropriated  In  '73,  50  percent 
can  only  be  uaed  for  title  I.  Of  the  sums 
appreciated  In  the  following  years,  83  per- 
cent can  only  be  used  for  comprehensive 
manpower  programs  and  33  percent  can  only 
be  used  for  public  service  employment. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  '73  and  not  more  than 

7  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  later 
years  may  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor'a  responsibilities  under  title  V. 


Of  the  total  funds  appropriated  in  any 
year,  between  7  and  10  percent  can  be  used 
only  for   vocational   education   add-ons. 
rnxx  I — coMPaxHcKsm  mampowkb  s^vicks 

This  tlUe  provides  for  comprehensive,  lo- 
cally-planned manpower  programs  to  be 
operated  by  prime-sponsors.  Prime-sponsors 
are  states,  units  of  general  local  government 
with  a  population  of  60,000  or  more,  volun- 
tary combinations  of  local  governmental 
units  with  a  population  of  lOO.OOO  and  local 
governmental  units  (or  voluntary  comblna- 
tloiu  of  uniu)  In  rural  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment. States  can  be  prime-sponsors  only 
for  areas  in  which  no  local  prime-sponsors 
qualify. 

Financial  assistance  can  be  given  to  or- 
ganizations other  than  prime-sponsors  where 
no  prlme-Bponsora  qualify  or  where  the 
prime-sponsor  is  not  giving  sufficient  services. 

The  prime-sponsor  must  submit  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  plan  and  nxake  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  cooperating  with 
and  using  the  resources  of  the  Community 
Action  Agencies,  the  State  Employment  Serv. 
ice,  the  state  vocational  and  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  other  state  and  local  agencies. 
Prime-sponsors  must  also  pay  for  prescribed 
allowances. 

The  Secretary  must  give  governors.  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  an  opportunity  to  conunent  on 
prime-sponsor  plans  before  he  approves  them, 
and  there  is  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's disapproval  of  a  plan. 

Eighty  percent  of  title  I  funds  are  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  numljer  in  the  labor  force, 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  number 
of  the  poor.  There  la  no  discretion  In  this 
formula.  The  funds  allocated  to  a  state  must 
be  sutMUlocated  to  areas  with  local  prime- 
sponsors  In  accordance  with  the  same 
formula. 

The  remaining  20  percent  can  be  distrib- 
xited  at  the  Secretary's  discretion  although 
he  must  use  these  funds  to  assure  that  every 
state  receives  at  least  $1.6  million. 

Title  I  also  authorizes  grants  to  state  vo- 
cational education  agencies  to  be  used  to 
provide  vocational  education  to  participants 
in  manpower  programs  In  areas  serviced  by 
local  prime-sponsors.  These  funds  are  allo- 
cated among  the  states  in  accordance  with 
the  same  formula  as  manpower  funds  and 
can  be  expended  only  In  accordance  with 
agreement  with  state  vocational  education 
agencies  and  local  prime-sponsors. 

TITLe    n OCCUPATIOIfAL    trPCSADTNG 

Title  II  authorizes  a  program  of  fliianclal 
assistance  to  public  and  private  employers 
to  upgrade  existing  employees  and,  thus  pro- 
vide new  entry-level  vacancies.  Employers  are 
paid  costs  of  training  plvis  a  bonus  consisting 
of  a  percentage  of  increased  wage  earned  by 
an  upgraded  employee  who  remains  with  the 
employer  for  1  or  2  years. 

TTTLZ    HI PUBLIC    SXXVICK    KICPLOTMKKT 

Title  in  becomes  efrectlve  July  1,  1073, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act. 

This  title  follows  closely  the  House-re- 
ported Emergency  Employment  BlU  (Hit. 
3613) ,  and  contains  the  Special  Employment 
Assistance  F^ind.  There  are  two  changes  from 
the  House-reported  bUl:  (1)  the  allocation 
formula  is  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  penona,  and  (3)  there  la  a 
right  to  direct  funding  for  any  olty  that  bac 
at  least  3.000  unemployed  paraoias. 

TITUC  rv — SPXCIAL  rKDKBAL  KAifPowaa 


This  title  provides  for  the  foUowlnc  man- 
power programs  to  be  funded  by  the  Otu^tary 
either  directly  or  by  prlnM-eponaor  tf  b* 
chooses: 

Section    401— New    Careers,    MalnstrMBi* 
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Community  Knvlronment  Service.  OIC  Oper- 
ation SBt; 

Section  40a — ^Neighborhood  Touth  Oorpa; 

Section  408 — grants  to  state  vooatlonal 
education  boards  to  provide  for  vocational 
education  In  support  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program; 

Section  404 — Indian  Manpower  programs 
with  a  formula  that  sets  aside  a  percentage 
of  the  total  appropriations: 

Section  406 — Bilingual  Manpower  pro- 
grams with  a  formula  that  sets  aside  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  appropriations; 

Section  406 — Migrant  Manpower  pro- 
grams with  a  formula  that  sets  aside  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  appropriations; 

Section  407 — ^Middle-aged  and  Older 
Worker  Manpower  programs  with  a  set- 
aside  of  a  percentage  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions. 

TTTLC     V — KESPONBIBILrrlXS    Or    FEDERAL 

omcras 
This  title  authorizes  programs  of  research 
and  development;  labor  market  information 
with  a  computerized  Job  bank;  evaluation, 
training  and  technical  assistance;  study  of 
the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment; development  of  employment  op- 
portunities tar  disadvantaged  persons  In 
federal  assistance  programs;  and  training  in 
correctional  institutions. 

TITLZ    VI— GZNXXAL    PROVISIONS 

This  title  contains  necessary  technical 
provisions  and  also  provides  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary's  regulations  are  subject  to  veto 
by  one  House  of  Congress,  and  (3)  labor 
standards  and  other  special  conditions  that 
are  applicable  to  all  programs  under  the  Act. 

TITLZ   Vn ^APPLICATION    OP   OTHO    LAWS 

This  transfers  the  Job  Corps  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  repeals  MDTA  and  ex- 
pands the  Veteran's  Employment  Service  to 
give  them  functions  In  training  as  well  as 
employment,  broadens  the  definition  of  vet- 
erans and  expands  the  sUff  of  the  Service. 


YOUTH   CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  one-man  lobbying  effort  for 
the  youth  camp  safety  bill  is  a  real 
lesson  in  the  democratic  process.  Bill 
Gold  tells  a  very  human  story  in  his 
Washington  Post  column  of  last  Friday. 
For  years,  Mr.  Mitchell  Kurman  has 
given  his  time  and  finances  in  a  personal 
crusade  to  gain  support  for  a  law  insur- 
ing the  safety  and  health  of  millions  of 
young  campers.  His  Job  was  doubly  diffi- 
cult because  most  legislators  were  un- 
aware of  the  serious  and  widespread 
nature  of  camp  accidents. 

For  three  consecutive  Congresses,  my 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  camp 
safety  measures.  The  testimony  taken 
was  shocking.  As  stories  of  traglc^^^ths 
and  injuries  of  young  campers  unfoMfed, 
a  real  pattern  of  negligence  emerged.  In 
aU  too  many  cases,  inadequate  safety 
precautlonj,  poorly  trained  or  Incompe- 
tent personnel  and  faulty  equipment 
were  re6p<Kulble  for  multiple  injuries 
and  deaths. 

After  receiving  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
youth  camp  safety  bill  was  Incorporated 
as  tlUe  19  of  the  higher  education  bill 
(H Jl.  7248) .  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
title  when  it  comet  to  the  tiofx  for  a  vote. 


The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  8. 1971] 

Ttat  Dianicr  Link 

(ByBlUOt^d) 

A  LESSON  THKT  DONT  TKACH  IM  CIVICS  CLASSES 

Mitch  Kurman  lives  In  Connecticut  and 
makes  his  living  by  selling  furniture  to  de- 
partment stores.  I  first  met  him  In  1B66  when 
be  came  to  my  office  to  ask  for  help  in  getting 
a  bill  through  Congress. 

Mitch  thought  we  needed  federal  safety 
standards  for  youth  camps,  and  showed  me 
a  draft  of  a  bUl  titled  "Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act."  The  provisions  of  the  bUl  seemed  sen- 
sible to  me,  but  I  put  him  off  with  a  vague 
promise  to  "look  into  the  matter"  l>ecause, 
to  be  truthful,  at  that  time  I  doubted  the 
need  for  such  a  law. 

"Surely,"  I  thought,  "we  already  have  laws 
to  cover  the  safety  of  the  children  we  send 
to  camp.  American  parents  have  not  been 
sending  their  children  to  unsafe  camps  all 
these  years,  have  they?" 

In  a  few  weeks,  Mitch  was  back  caUlng  on 
department  stores  In  our  area  again,  and 
back  in  my  office.  He  kept  after  me  with  quiet 
persistence  untU  he  got  me  to  begin  digging 
into  the  subject. 

Only  then  did  I  learn  that  accidents — and 
even  fatalities — in  summer  camps  occur  all 
too  often,  and  that  safety  standards  are  gov- 
erned only  by  a  scattering  of  state  laws,  few 
of  them  adequate.  Finally  I  said  to  Mitch: 
"What's  your  Interest  In  this  bill?  Why  are 
you  so  persistent?"  He  opened  his  briefcase 
in  silence  and  pulled  out  some  news  clippings. 
In  the  summer  of  1966.  I  learned,  Mitch's 
16-year-old  son  had  gone  off  to  camp  and 
had  been  drowned  when  his  canoe  capsized 
In  white  water. 

Why  had  the  boys  from  that  camp  been 
taken  into  rapids  in  a  canoe?  What  were  the 
adult  counselor's  qualifications  for  such  an 
expedition?  What  should  they  have  done? 
Why  had  warnings  to  avoid  this  notoriously 
dangerous  stretch  of  water  been  Ignored? 
Why  was  Information  regarding  the  tragedy 
so  difficult  to  dig  out?  As  months  passed  Into 
years.  I  became  almost  as  emotionally  In- 
volved in  these  questions  as  Mitch  was. 

Each  time  he  came  to  Washington  he'd 
spend  long  hours  on  Capitol  Hill  bringing  the 
need  for  legislation  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gressmen. At  night  he'd  stop  at  my  desk  and 
I'd  give  him  whatever  counsel  I  could  for  his 
next  day's  efforts. 

In  civics  classes,  when  they  taught  me  how 
a  bUl  becomes  law.  nobody  told  me  about 
pec^le  like  Mitch  Kurman.  I  learned  about 
paid  lobbyists  who  represent  conunerclal  In- 
terests; but  never  was  It  mentioned  that  an 
ordinary  citizen  can  be  a  lobbyist,  too,  if 
he's  devoted  enough  to  his  cause. 

Some  time  back,  the  Senate  finally  passed 
a  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,  largely  as  a  result 
of  this  devoted  father's  penlstenoe.  Then  a 
similar  and  perhaps  better  bUl  was  drawn  In 
the  House  with  the  bipartisan  B|>oi)soiBhlp 
of  Rep.  Dominick  V.  O&nleU  (O-KJ.)  and 
Bep.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (R-N.Y.).  And  In  due 
course,  HJt.  7348  was  approved  by  the  House 
OmxmUttee  on  Bduoatlon  and  Labor.  And 
smaU  wonder. 

After  aU,  who  would  oppose  a  bill  "to  pro- 
tect the  youth  attending  day  camps,  resident 
camps  and  travel  canqis  by  establishing  fed- 
eral standards,  and  to  provide  federal  assist- 
ance to  the  states  to  develop  their  own  pn>« 
grams"  In  the  field  of  safety? 

But  a  few  midnights  ago,  Mitch  was  back 
In  my  ofllos  looking  ^um.  "We  got  the  blU 
through  the  committee,"  he  explained,  "but 
an  the  while  you  were  out  of  town,  It  didn't 
mors  forward  an  Inch.  And  If  w«  dant  get 
It  to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  you  know  what 
will  happen — It  wiu  be  lost  under  a  moun- 
tain of  more  important  t>llls.  Well  be  licked. " 
"YOU'D  never  be  lloked  and  you  know  It." 


I  said.  "YOU'D  Just  have  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  go  back  to  see  some  of  the  top 
men  you  started  with.  Tooxirrow  morning, 
g^i  see  Qerry  Ford  and  then  . . ." 

Mitch  blinked.  "Would  you  believe  that 
Congressman  Ford  is  one  man  I  havent  been 
able  to  see  yet?"  he  said.  "But  by  dumb 
luck  I  have  an  appointment  with  him  to- 
morrow." 

The  next  night  Mitch  was  back  to  see  me 
again.  "There's  good  news  for  a  change,"  he 
reported.  "Ford  gave  me  time  to  tell  my 
whole  story,  and  when  I  finished  he  said  'Oee, 
I  have  four  kids  of  my  own,  and  I  wasn't 
aware  that  there  weren't  any  federal  safety 
standards  for  the  camps  they  attended.'  Be 
thanked  me  for  coming  to  see  him.  Imagine 
that — ^he  thanked  me.  He  was  Interested,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  he's  going  to  help." 

Mitch  is  learning  his  civics  lessons  the 
hard  way,  in  "Shoeleather  U."  His  hopes  for 
the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  are  brighter  now 
and  he's  beginning  to  understand  that  even 
a  one-man  lobby  can  be  effective  If  the  one 
man  Is  devoted  to  his  cause  and  his  cause  la 
right.  Oentlemen  of  the  OcMigreas,  I  urge 
you  to  act  upon  this  matter  with  all  deliber- 
ate speed — before  other  chUdren  die  and 
other  f)arent6  are  driven  to  crusades  born  of 
grief. 


WAR'S  END,  NOT  FREEZE,  WILL 
SAVE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  6, 
I  Introduced  HJl.  11140,  entitled  the 
Prosperity  Through  Peace  Act  of  1971. 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  tragic 
Involvement  in  Indochina,  the  American 
public  has  been  forced  to  endure  a  con- 
sistently escalating  drain  upon  its  re- 
sources. The  Vietnam  war  and  our  hlgh- 
price,  inflation  economy  are  really  one 
problem  and  everyone  who  goes  to  the 
store  feels  it  sharply.  Budget  figures  in- 
dicated that,  in  dollar  terms  alone,  the 
war  has  cost  our  Natl(m  in  ej^pess  of  $120 
billion.  This  represents  an  average  con- 
tribution by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  of  $600  to  fi- 
nance a  war  which  has  never  been  de- 
clared in  the  first  place. 

Tlie  direct  effect  of  the  war  has  been 
to  impose  a  state  of  high  prices,  high 
interest  rates,  and  inflation  on  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  reality  these  conditions 
represent  an  iiullrect  tax  upon  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  f<Ht;ed  to  survive 
on  fixed  incomes.  The  President's  recent 
imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
and  Import  restrictions  represents  only 
one  type  of  response  to  the  unstable  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  our  Involvements 
in  Southeast  Asia  have  precipitated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  more  direct  ap- 
proach— one  vrtilch  goes  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  problem — ^would  provide  a 
much  more  effective  course,  llils  ap- 
proach Is  the  withdrawal  of  our  Armed 
Forces  from  Indochina.  In  short.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  speak  of  the  war  and  the 
current  economic  ills  which  beset  the 
Nation  as  being  separate  is  a  mistake  be- 
cause they  are  certainly  one. 

Instead  of  ooattnulng  any  wage  and 
price  freese  after  the  SO-day  freese  ex- 
pires on  November  13.  my  new  bill  would 
end  the  expenditures  for  waging  war  in 
Vietnam  on  that  day,  and  limit  spending 
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there  to  costs  of  withdrawal.  The  bill 
calls  for  withdrawal  of  remaining  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Southeast  Asia  by  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1972.  Such  a  measure  would 
take  the  pressure  off  our  economy  and 
turn  us  around  so  we  would  no  longer 
need  a  wage  and  price  freeze  and  all  the 
other  artificial  medicine  in  the  Presi- 
dent's prescription  for  our  ailing  econ- 
omy. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  authority 
to  again  institute  such  unprecedented 
economic  measures  as  the  American 
public  has  beeaa  forced  to  endure  of  late 
would  be  terminated  until  such  time  as 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  has 
been  accomplished.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
his  author!^  to  modify  existing  import 
duties  would  be  terminated  until  the 
purpose  of  the  act  had  been  accom- 
plished. I  call  for  these  restrictions  upon 
the  President's  autliority  because  it  is  my 
belief  that  no  matter  how  weU  conceived 
or  executed  the  President's  economic  pol- 
icies may  be,  they  cannot  succeed  until 
the  war  is  over.  Under  current  cosulitians 
these  policies  will  not  only  prove  useless 
in  terms  of  their  effect,  but  also  highly 
banlens(nne  on  an  American  public 
which  has  already  been  asked  to  sacrifice 
too  much. 

While  the  measure  which  I  proposed  is 
unquestionably  drastic  in  its  ramifica- 
tions. It  would  be  impossible  to  consider 
it  more  drastic  than  continuing  on  the 
coTu-se  which  dally  produces  fatalities 
of  American  boys  and  inflicts  prolong^ 
economic  hardships  on  the  American 
people.  The  course  which  we  offer  to  the 
American  people  mt]st  not  be  one  which 
strikes  only  at  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease as  does  the  present  administration's 
economic  programs,  but  one  which  strikes 
directly  at  the  disease  itself — which  is 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  transcript  of  the  biU 
follows: 

H.R.  11140 
A  bill  to  end  the  economic  crisis  In  America 
tbrougta  a  ceoeatlon  of  American  military 
Involvement  In  Indochina,  and  for  other 
purposea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTttentativea  of  the  United  Stmtea  of 
Americ*  in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Proeperlty  Through 
Peace  Act  of  1071." 

fTHDINOS   ANB   OBCUUUTION    OF    rVKPOMX 

Sac.  3.  The  Congreae  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clarea  that — 

( 1 )  the  war  In  l3adochlna  has  placed  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  Nation's  reeources 
which  hoa  resulted  In  highly  unstable  eco- 
nomic conditions  necessitating  the  Imposi- 
tion of  severe  economic  measoires; 

(2)  a  direct  effect  of  the  war  has  been  high 
prlcca  and  inflation  which  constitute  an  In- 
direct tax  on  mllllona  of  citizens  wh'o  depend 
on  fixed  Income; 

(3)  the  military  draft  haa  given  the  Preal- 
dent  unpreoedented  power  to  wage  war  on 
hla  own  Initiative  through  the  power  of  con- 
scription; 

(4)  the  war  In  Indochina  haa  taken  a  tre- 
mendous toll  In  terms  of  human  suffering, 
bloodshed,  and  needless  waste,  destroying 
lives  of  Americans  and  the  lives  of  Vietnam- 
eae  elvlllana  and  military,  aa  well  as  the  lives 
and  means  of  UveUhood  of  those  Indochlnese 
people  la  adjoining  atatss  that  have  been 
subject  to  bombing  and  Invasion; 

(5)  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by 


jwolc»iglng  TJnltad  States  military  involve- 
ment in  the  Indochina  war,  and  no  economic 
policy  can  succeed  in  returning  the  Nation 
to  prosperity  until  the  war  Is  over  and  Its 
costs  are  ended. 

TTTLB   I— AMENDMENTS  TO  EX18TINO 
ACTS 

SxcnoN  101.  The  Economic  StabUlsatlon 
Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  01-370;  12  TJB.C. 
1004  note)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'•8«c.  a07.  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
President  by  this  Act  shaU  not  be  ezerclaed 
unUl  such  time  as  the  purpoeea  of  title  II  of 
the  Proeperlty  Through  Peace  Act  of  1971  are 
accomplished." 

Sbc.  loa.  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
President  by  section  S50(a)(l)(B)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (10  U.S.O.  13S1  (a)  (1)  (B)  ) 
and  section  301(a)(3)  of  the  Trade  ^Kpt^n- 
slon  Act  of  loea  (10  U.8.C.  1831(a)(3))  to 
modify  existing  Import  duties  shall  not  be 
exerdaed  until  the  purposes  of  title  n  of 
this  Act  have  been  accotnpllahed. 

Tl'l'LiE  n — WrrHDRAWAL  PROM 
INDOCHINA 

Sxc.  301.  Chapter  I  of  part  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  620.  After  November  13,  1971.  no 
funds  authorised  or  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  expended  In  connec- 
tion with  activities  of  American  armed  forces 
In  and  over  Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand  except  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
ternUnation  of  all  nUlltary  operations  there 
and  the  safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of 
renaalnlng  American  armed  forces  by  Febru- 
ary 13,   1972." 


ESSENTIAL  TO  WIN  THE  FIRST  OB- 
JECTIVE ON  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  8IKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strong 
efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  show 
congressional  concern  about  the  threat- 
ened expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  have  received 
added  focus  in  recent  days  through  the 
signing  of  a  statement  to  the  President 
In  which  327  Members  of  the  House  have 
stated  they  are  strongly  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic 
of  China  from  the  United  Nations. 

Many  of  these  Members  have  sp<^en 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  stronger 
action  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  toid 
by  U.8.  representatives  at  the  UJ*.  to 
uphold  the  right  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  retain  its  membership  In  the  UJf.  and 
on  the  Security  Council.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  have  Insisted  that  the  veto  be 
exercised,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  handing  over  of  a  seat  on  the 
Security  Council  to  Communist  China  in 
lieu  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has  foimd  fault 
with  the  restraint  with  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  appeared  to  argue  the  case 
for  our  friend,  the  Republic  of  China,  in 
the  questions  now  at  stake.  I  have  fur- 
ther stated  that  I  have  misgivings  about 
the  value  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  ef- 
fective medium  in  the  search  for  world 
peace  and  that  I  feel  It  is  time  for  reas- 
sessment of  our  own  role  In  that  organi- 


zation. Particulariy  is  this  true  tO.  the 
lopsided,  topheavy  share  of  the  coet 
which  the  United  States  bears  for  UJ*. 
operations.  I  believe  there  are  many 
Members  In  the  House  and  Senate  who 
share  my  feelings  on  this  matter. 

In  recent  days.  I  have  talked  with 
Ambassador  Bush  and  with  others  who 
are  active  participants  in  the  fight  to 
prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  UJ».  Regardless  of  res- 
ervations which  I  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress may  express  on  the  details  of  the 
procedures  now  being  followed,  let  me 
hasten  to  express  admiration  for  the 
strong  fight  which  is  being  waged  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
the  U.N.  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  salient  fact  at  this  point  in  time 
is  there  is  one  primary  objective — to  pre- 
vent the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  American  team  has 
worked  harder  to  prevail  in  the  course 
which  has  been  mapped  out  for  them  on 
this  issue.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  are 
now  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
assumes  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
and  in  which  we,  the  principal  support 
financially  and  otherwise  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  fighting  with  our  backs  to 
the  wall  to  prevent  the  unconscionable 
expulsion  of  a  good  friend  and  ally. 

The  United  States  is  making  a  valiant 
fight  for  the  Republic  of  China.  We  must 
win  the  first  objective.  Then  there  will 
be  time  to  formulate  further  objectives. 
We  should  all  Join  forces  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  toward  the  successful  out- 
come of  this  oonfllet,  step  by  step. 

I  have  a  letter  from  David  M.  Abshlre 
of  the  State  Department  in  which  he 
spells  out  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Ambassador  Bush,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  an  enlightening  docu- 
ment and  I  shall  Include  It  in  the  Rbcokd 
at  this  point.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
carefully  read  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

DxPABTMcirr  or  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  12, 1971. 
Hon.  RoBKaT  h.  P.  Sncas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  M>.  SxKxe:  Followlxig  your  conversa- 
tion with  Assistant  Secretary  Oreen  and  my- 
self, I  would  nice  to  provide  additional  In- 
formation on  what  the  Administration  has 
been  doing  and  is  doing  to  prevent  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Bapubllo  of  China  from  the 
United  Nations. 

As  you  know,  we  hAre  tabled  two  resolu- 
tions— one  which  calls  upon  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  to  decide  Vhat  action  to  expal  or 
deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  represen- 
tation Is  an  "Important  question"  requiring 
a  two- thlrda  majority  under  Article  18  of  the 
Charter,  and  one  wtilch  calls  for  seating  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  Seourtty 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  while 
oonflrmlng  the  continued  right  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  attach 
copies  of  both  resolutions.  Tou  will  note  that 
a  number  of  countries  have  Joined  with  us 
in  sponsoring  them. 

All  of  this  Is  known  to  you,  T  am  siue. 
What  Is  perhaps  not  quite  ao  clear  Is  why 
we  have  ehoeec  this  method  of  i^iproeeti. 
The  facts  are  theee. 

A.  The  Albanian  Beeolvtloo  to  eaat  Fe- 
Ung  and  expel  the  Reputdlo  of  China  (and 
I  encioee  a  oc^y  of  that  reeolution  as  weU) 
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Is  a  resolution  piut  before  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, not  the  Security  OouneU.  It  wUl  be 
eLtnsldarsd  In  the  General  Assembly  begin- 
ning m  about  ten  days.  AU  ISO  members  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  have  one  vote.  There 
Is  no  veto  In  that  body. 

B.  Sentiment  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
overwhelmingly  favors  Peking's  Immediate 
seating.  If  we  were  simply  to  expose  the  Al- 
banian Beaolutlon.  and  not  put  In  pn^Msals 
of  our  own,  the  Albanian  Resolution  would 
pass  by  a  lopsided  majority  and  the  Republic 
of  China  would  be  expeUed. 

C.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  block  Peking's 
seating  by  asking  the  Aaaembly  to  decide  that 
a  two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  aooom- 
pllah  It,  that  proiMsal  would  fall  to  obtain  a 
majority.  Onoe  again  the  Republic  of  China 
would  be  ousted.  This  is  our  oonsldeted  view 
on  the  basis  ot  our  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  UN  member  nations  supported  by  the  most 
Intensive  consultations  we  have  ever  con- 
ducted on  a  UN  matter,  and  of  the  limits 
within  which  they  can  be  influenced. 

D.  We  are  oonvlnoed  we  have  choeen  the 
only  strategy  that  bolda  out  prospects  of  pre- 
venting the  ouster  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
That  strategy  involved  putting  to  the  Aaeem- 
bly  a  propoeal  to  seat  both,  to  recommend 
that  the  Security  CouncU  seat  go  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  to  decide  that 
the  Republic  of  China  cannot  be  ousted  ex- 
cept by  a  two-thlrda  vote.  The  Republic  of 
China  fully  understands  this  approach, 
knowing  that  only  the  success  of  our  two  res- 
olutions can  protect  Its  place  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Tou  may  ask  why  there  Is  not  some  other 
way  by  which  we  could  block  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  It  has  been  argued  that 
alnoe  expulsion  is,  according  to  the  Charter, 
an  Important  question,  there  should  be  no 
need  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  130  UN  members. 
Including  many  of  our  doeeet  allies,  do  not 
view  the  matter  as  expulsion  of  a  member, 
but  as  one  of  representation.  For  them  the 
question  Is  simply  whether  the  Republic  of 
China  represents  China.  In  the  albeence  of  a 
spedflc  decision  to  the  contrary  they  would 
argue  that  only  a  simple  majority  la  required 
to  decide  this.  Our  reeolution  forces  the 
membership  to  face  up  to  the  expiUsion  issue, 
which  It  would  not  otherwise  do. 

The  basic  fact  la  that  this  Is  essentially  a 
political  tisue,  not  a  legal  one.  We  are  saying 
to  countrtee  that  undeniably  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peking  and  the  Government  in 
Taipei  exist;  that  14  nUUion  people  on 
Taiwan  should  not  be  deprived  of  representa- 
tion in  the  UN  In  order  to  give  repreeentatlon 
to  the  700  mUllon  on  the  mainland;  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  equity  aa  weU  aa  realism,  both 
governments  ought  to  be  seated.  We  are  put- 
ting our  fuU  weight  behind  these  prc^posl- 
tlona. 

We  have  In  fact  undertaken  efforts  of  un- 
preoedented scope  and  Intensity  to  prevent 
the  expulsion  of  the  Rq^ubllo  of  China.  Tou 
have  seen  the  q>eeoh  the  Secretary  made  in 
the  General  Aaaembly.  Our  Ambassadora  have 
made  representations  In  over  100  countries, 
usually  on  aevanl  occasions,  and  at  aU  levels, 
to  seek  support.  The  Secretary  has  sent  per- 
sonal letters  eppeallng  for  support  to  more 
than  50  foreign  ministers,  and  In  New  Tork 
has  sought  support  directly  from  over  70.  He 
WUl  see  stUl  others  there.  Ambassador  Bush 
has  called  on  almost  every  delegation  rep- 
resented at  the  UN  and  approaches  have  been 
made  through  the  Bmbaaslee  In  Waalilngton 
as  weU.  Tou  can  tell  your  ooUeaguee  without 
hesitation  that  we  are  "«»v<"g  a  determined, 
sustained  and  maximum  effort  to  aasure  that 
the  BepubUo  Ot  CEblna  Is  not  eipeUad. 

The  questtoa  haa  been  ralaed  whether  we 
could  use  our  veto  in  the  Security  OounoU  to 
block  the  expnlrton  raaolnttoa.  As  Z  have 
pointed  out.  ttie  Albanian  BesoluUon  la  a 
General  Assembly  reeolution.  not  a  Seourtty 


Council  reeolution.  If  the  General  Assembly 
adopts  It,  the  Bepublle  of  China  repreeenta- 
tlvee  would  be  eiq>dled  forthwith  from  the 
General  Assembly.  No  appeal  would  be  pos- 
sible to  another  body. 

The  same  question  would,  of  course,  come 
up  later  In  the  Seciulty  CouncU.  The  appllca- 
bUlty  of  the  veto  to  a  matter  such  as  this  haa 
been  a  matter  of  serious  contention  over  the 
years.  This  Is  a  highly  technical  question,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  dlacuss  It  with  you  in  de- 
taU.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  matter  and  concluded 
that,  given  the  present  voting  priorities  of 
member  countries,  only  the  course  of  action 
we  have  choeen — namely  to  seek  a  General 
Assembly  decision  to  maintain  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  As- 
sembly— la  likely  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of 
that  government.  Moreover,  we  have  also 
concluded  that  the  only  realistic  approach 
would  be  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  be  seated  In  the  Seciirity  Council  and  for 
both  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  China  to  be  seated  in  the  Oen- 
eral Assembly. 

It  t>  clear  that  no  other  course  of  action 
stands  a  chance  of  preventing  the  expulsion 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Finally,  you  have  raised  the  wording  of 
Article  33  which  lists  the  "Republic  of 
China"  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
ben  of  the  Seciirity  CotmcU  and  asked 
whether  the  Charter  would  not  have  to  be 
amended.  We  have  concluded  that  thla  is 
not  required.  If  either  our  dual  repreeen- 
tatlon or  the  AlbaiUan  Resolution  passes,  the 
General  Assembly  will  In  effect  have  con- 
cluded that  because  of  the  factual  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  signing  of 
the  Charter,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  succeeded  to  the  position  and  rights 
In  the  Security  CouncU  Intended  for  China 
under  the  Charter.  This  Is  the  overwhelming 
view  of  the  members  of  the  Organisation. 

The  question  of  amending  the  Charter  to 
conform  with  that  fact  would  probably  arise 
in  due  course  but  will  have  no  bearing  on 
the  preeent  issue.  A  recommendation  by  the 
Assembly  that  the  People'a  Republic  of 
China  should  hold  the  seat  for  China  in 
the  Council,  whUe  technlcaUy  not  binding 
on  the  SecTuity  CouncU,  would  undoubted- 
ly receive  support  In  the  CouncU.  The  Coun- 
cU Is  bound  to  give  great  weight  to  poUUcal 
decisions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  only 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  aU 
members  participate.  A  large  nwjortty  of 
the  nkemben  of  the  preeent  CouncU,  reflect- 
ing the  same  political  convictions  of  those 
In  the  Assembly,  already  favors  seating  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  In  the  Seciu^ty 
CouncU. 

We  are,  however,  hopeful  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  will  ahare 
our  views  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  solution  of  this  whole  protdem — 
that  Is  of  preventing  the  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  while  seating  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  In  the  Security 
OounoU  and  the  General  Assembly.  Let  me 
repeat  the  Secretary's  unequivocal  aasur- 
ance  that  we  are  making  and  will  continue 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  defeat  the 
Albanian  proposal  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China  and  to  pass  our  own  proposala. 
Slnoerely   yours. 

Davm  M.  AasRW, 
Auistant    Searetarf    for    Congressional 
Betationi. 

Tbx  RsreasaMTATioir  or  Csnf  a  in  mm 

Uwme  Naxioica 

AustreUa.  OoViinMs,  Ooeta  Bloa.  rwwiwtpun 

BepubUo.  K  Salvador.  FIJI.  Gambia.  Omte- 
mala.  Ram.  Booduiaa.  J^iaa.  Lesotho,  U. 
barta.  New  FeeHad.  MlsaragQa,  PUUppliMS. 
Swunaod.  HMtfUnd.  Vntted  Sletaa  at 
and  mmguay:  dntft  lenhmoa 


The  Oeneral  Atsemhlg, 

ReeaJUng  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  NaUons. 

Decides  that  any  proposal  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  whl«^  would  reeolt  in  depriving  the 
Republic  of  Otdna  of  representation  in  the 
United  Nation^  is  an  Important  question  un- 
der Article  18  of  the  Charter. 

The  RKPaxaxxTATiON  or  Crtna  tN  trb 
UKrrxD  Nations 
Australia.  Chad,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Fiji,  Gambia,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Ja- 
pan, Lesotho,  Liberia,  New  Zealand.  Philip- 
pines, Swaalland,  Thailand,  United  SUtee 
of  America  and  Uruguay:  draft  reeolution 
The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  since  the  founding  Of  the 
United  Nations  fundamental  changes  have 
occurred  In  China, 

Having  regard  for  the  existing  factiial  situ- 
ation. 

Noting  that  the  R^ubUc  of  China  has  been 
continuously  represented  aa  a  Member  of 
the  Umted  NaUons  since  104S, 

Believing  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  should  be  represented  In  the  United 
Nations, 

Recalling  that  Article  1,  paragraph  4,  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Hatlona  estab- 
lishes the  United  Nations  as  a  centre  tor 
harmonising  the  actions  of  natlona. 

Believing  that  an  equitable  reaolutlcm  Of 
this  problem  should  be  sought  In  the  light 
of  the  above-mentioned  conalderatlons  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  eventual  eettlenMnt 
of  the  conflicting  dalma  Invtdved. 

1.  Hereby  affirms  the  right  of  representa- 
tion of  the  People's  RepuMlc  of  China  and 
recommends  that  it  be  aeated  as  one  of  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU; 

3.  Affirms  the  oontintied  right  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  Republic  of  China; 

3.  Recommend*  that  all  United  Nations 
bodies  and  the  q>eclalleed  agencies  take  into 
account  the  provisions  of  this  reedotlon  In 
deciding  the  questton  oX  Chinese  representa- 
tion. 

DaATT     ResoLTmoN — RasroaAnoN     or     thx 

LAWITTI.  RiGBTS    of  TBI    PXCPLK'S    RbFUSUC 

or  China  in  thx  Unird  Nations 
The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Ooneidering  that  the  reetonttlon  of  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  People's  BapubUc  of 
China  Is  eesentlal  both  for  the  proteetlco  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  for 
the  cause  that  the  United  Natlona  must  serve 
under  the  Charter, 

Recognizing  that  the  repreeenUtivee  of  the 
Government  of  the  Feeze's  Republic  of 
China  are  the  only  lawful  repreeentatlvee  of 
China  to  the  United  NatlMis  and  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Is  one  ot  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  OouncU, 

i>ec<de*  to  reetore  all  its  rights  to  the  Peo- 
ple's RepuhUc  of  China  and  to  reoognlae  the 
repreeentatlvee  of  Its  Goverement  as  the 
only  legitimate  repreeentattvee  of  China  to 
the  United  Nattons,  and  to  eqiel  forthwith 
the  rspreeentattvee  of  Chiang  w.i-.i^ir  ttom 
the  place  which  they  unlawfoUy  ooSupy  at 
the  United  Nations  and  in  all  the  or^anl^- 
Uons  amilated  to  it. 


A  SALX7TB  TO  COLDMBDB  AMD  OUR 
ITAIiZAN-AMBRICANS 


(Mr.  HANIJB7  Mked  and  wms  given 
permlMdon  to  estaad  bit  remaika  at  this 
paint  In  tlM  Raoou.) 

ICr.  HAMLSr.  Mr.  Bpmker.  from  every 
oomer  of  Vb»  worid  they  oune  to  this 
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new  land,  this  America.  Since  the  dls- 
eorerr  of  the  Weatem  Hemlaphere  al- 
moet  600  yean  affo,  oountleu  inffl1onn 
of  courageous^  men  and  women  have 
come  to  these  shores  seeklnc  a  new  and 
better  life.  Today  we  do  honor  to  one  of 
the  greatest  disoorerers.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, whose  faith  and  dedication  en- 
abled other  men  of  enterprise  to  search 
out  this  new  world.  Since  his  time,  the 
spirit  of  disoovery  has  been  an  mtegral 
part  of  the  American  horltace. 

Columbus  sailed  into  uncertainty,  and 
prevailed  over  the  doubts  of  his  time. 
By  sedcmg  a  new  route  to  the  riches  of 
the  Orient,  he  opened  up.  instead,  some- 
thing far  greater  than  his  exi)ectatk>n8. 
He  discovered  a  land  rich  In  rosourcea 
and  endowed  with  great  natural  poten- 
tial. It  has  been  men,  such  as  Coliunbus, 
who  through  determination  and  forti- 
tude developed  the  true  greatness  of 
America. 

Today  Is  a  special  day  to  honor  not 
only  a  man,  but  a  community  of  men.  In 
hmnage  to  Columbus  we  must  salute 
other  Italian-Americans  who  have  given 
so  much  to  the  cultural,  scientiflc.  and 
political  development  of  our  Nation. 
They  have  been  present  since  the  dis- 
covery of  C(dumbus;  they  have  aided  In 
the  formation  as  well  as  \n  the  defense 
of  the  principles  and  goals  of  this,  our 
great  country. 

America  is  a  conglccneratlon  of  nation- 
alities, each  diverse  m  their  traditions, 
but  united  in  a  spirit  of  determination 
of  will.  We  must  remember  the  various 
groups  that  have  given  so  much  to  form 
American  ideas,  and  to  pay  honor  to 
them  not  raly  1  day,  but  every  day.  We 
are  a  people  of  varied  races,  creeds,  and 
colors:  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  draw 
our  national  identity,  our  national 
strength.  Let  us  all  Join  together  then 
m  celebrating  a  man  and  a  coimtry  bom 
out  of  all  men. 


PKR80NAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct 
a  statement  which  I  placed  In  the  Con- 
QKSssiOHAi.  Rccoso  on  October  6. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  regret  that, 
due  to  pressing  business  and  the  assump- 
tion that  no  votes  would  be  taken  after 
7  p.m.,  I  was  imable  to  vote  on  the  credit 
Tmlon  share  insurance  amendments  and 
the  air  traffic  controllers'  bill. 

The  REcoao  showed  that  I  stated  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  air  traffic  oontrollers'  legls- 
latlcHi.  This  is  erroneous.  I  participated 
in  the  drafting  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers' bill  in  committee  and  strongly 
supported  its  basic  concepts.  Had  I  been 
on  the  floor,  I  most  eertatnly  would  have 
voted  for  pusage  of  the  measure. 

I  regret  that  this  — '-"iiVprrtfimUng  oc- 
curred and  aak  that  the  Baooaa  show  my 
wholeheeoled  support  for  an  Imiiroved 
career  iNPOvnun  for  air  tnflle  oontrollfln. 


DR.     BERNARD    HENRY    AND    THE 
AMERICAN        ASSOCIATION        OP 
'^BLOOO  BANKS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoxo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  peo- 
ple are  caught  in  emergency  situations 
for  which  immediate  medical  care  is 
needed.  It  is  such  men  as  Dr.  John  Ber- 
nard Henry  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks  that  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  many  of  these  cases  to  be  suc- 
cessfully handled.  Dr.  Henry  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association  and  is  also,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Dr.  Henry's  long  affiliation  with  the 
American  Association  at  Blood  Banks 
shows  a  distinguished  dedication  to  the 
field  of  health.  A  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  School,  he  has  gone 
aa  to  show  g\ildance  and  direction  as  the 
first  dean  of  health  related  professions  at 
the  Upstate  Medical  Center,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  as  president  of 
the  AABB.  He  is  truly  a  ranarkable  man. 
Inspiring  others  la  the  tmiwrtant  Job  of 
saving  lives. 

I  c(Knmend  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  this  well  respected  hu- 
manitarian, and  ask  that  they  may  come 
to  understand  the  American  Association 
of  Blood  Banks  better  through  the  fol- 
lowing speech. 

The  speech  follows : 

JOKM      BWIIf4«n     HSMBT,     M.D..     PKXSIDENnAI. 
AOOBSaa    KMMMJCtM    AaSOCIATIOM    or    Blooo 

Bamkb,    AirNTTAi.    MxmMO,    Chicago,    Iix., 

Septxxxxb    14,    1071 

I  am  pl«as«<l  to  report  ttuit  diirlng  thla  past 
year,  aa  Prealdent  of  thla  Aaaoclatlon,  It  haa 
oonttaued  to  moTe  ahead  In  many  areas  of 
blood  banking.  Challengea  and  problems  fac- 
ing those  In  blood  hanking  are  great,  yet  not 
Insurmonntable.  B«f<M«  rtaellng  wltb  them 
let  me  make  a  few  enoouraglng  remarks. 

The  new  mambenhlp  raster  which  you  win 
recelTS  as  we  begin  our  Wth  year  wlU  show 
membenhlp  In  our  Assoelatton  at  an  all- 
Ume  high.  There  have  been  increases  In  every 
category.  Our  1310  Institutional  BMmbeia  last 
year  transfused  a  record  6,Wa,lBa  units  of 
blood  or  blood  darlvaUves,  probably  7t%  of 
the  transfusions  performed  In  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  great  reeponalblllty.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  the  lazgast  organization  In  the 
world  speclflcaUy  concerned  wltb  ttlood  bank- 
ing and  related  matters. 

More  important,  our  blood  banks,  labora- 
tories and  cleaxlnghouae,  and  those  who  co- 
operate with  us,  are  better  organised  and 
equipped  than  ever  before  to  dellTer  blood 
anywhere  In  the  country.  This  Is  true  of  rare 
as  well  as  ordinary  types  at  blood. 

We  take  great  pride  In  our  computerized 
Rare  Donor  PUe  at  Michael  Reese  here  In 
Chicago.  Available  34  hours  a  day  and  kept 
constantly  up-to-date.  It  haa  cards  on  B.460 
rare  and  super-rare  doncva  and  cooperates 
with  slmUar  files  m  Washington  and  London. 
It  was  augmented  recently  by  400  mora  rare 
donors  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Goldsmith 
of  the  World  Health  Organisation.  These  are 
In  Cngland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Swltaerland, 
West  Qarmaay,  Oaaohortovakla,  Hungary  and 
the  Netherlands.  We  also  have  aso  new  rare 
doDois  in  Australia.  Mew  Oulnaa  sad  Maw 


Our  rt  regional  refsrenoa  laboratwtes  are 
so  aOksient  and.  m  aaany  easts,  so  wsH  stooksd 
wltb  fNasn  tars  bloods  HuJk  most  proUcms 


are  solved  at  that  lavsl.  Tboae  ttaat  rsaeli  tha 
Bare  Dooor  PUa  ara  tough  and  TianaBy  ur- 
gent. It  rsepcods  with  spsad  and  sfllaVMBcy. 
In  mlnutsa  It  found  In  MInnwapolls  blood 
needed  In  Chicago  tor  Krank  Leahy,  formsr 
Notre  Dame  football  ooaeh.  It  located  In  Mew 
Tork  a  rare  type  needed  by  a  blood  bank 
taehnolagtst  tindergolng  surgery  m  Mar- 
seOlea,  France.  It  found  In  Dayton.  Ohio, 
Mood  to  see  the  wife  of  an  Amerloaa  soldier 
through  chUdblrtb  In  Italy. 

It  performed  speetaeularly  last  Tlumka- 
givlng  weekend  tor  Dr.  Douglas  Husatia  out 
in  Arlaona.  On  nnday  evening,  a  patient  with 
autoimmune  hemolytic  anemia  needed  O. 
RH-posltlve,  i>p  blood,  a  very  aoarea  type. 
Our  file  found  three  units  at  Mt.  Slnal  bare 
In  Chicago  and  more  tn  Kentucky  and  Waah- 
Ington,  DC.  A  caU  from  San  Diago  in  July 
for  the  same  type  at  blood  used  all  then 
available  In  the  United  States.  If  more  had 
been  raqulred,  it  would  have  been  flown 
from  Sweden.  If  you  have  rare  donoaa,  ea- 
peclally  of  the  Uttle  p  type,  you  ahonld  make 
sure  they  are  in  the  file  at  Mlchart  Beeae. 

Two  Important  areas  of  oommunloatlng  to 
the  volunteer  donors  of  the  United  Statea, 
Initiated  and  ^mnaored  by  the  AABB,  were 
the  National  Blood  Donor  Month  and  the 
Commemorative  Stamp,  "OlVlng  Blood  Saves 
Lives".  Over  400  editorials  appeared  In  news- 
papers all  over  these  United  Statea  during 
January,  1971:  13S  mllHon  Commamoratlv* 
Stamps  were  printed  and  quickly  sold  out. 
Numerous  governors  and  mayors  also  pro- 
claimed their  state  or  city  "Mattonal  Blood 
Donor  Month"  and  there  were  many  looal 
Postmaster  Commemorative  Stamp  Oere- 
monles. 

The  Ceremony  for  the  First  Day  lasuaaea 
of  the  Commemorative  Stamp  at  New  Tork 
City  on  March  11th  was  attended  by  many 
dlgnltarlae  of  the  UB.  Postal  Barrios  as  waU 
as  local  government  and  many  of  the  Aaao- 
clatlon's  members.  The  Stamp  received  ax- 
oeUent  press  coverage.  Our  stamp  attracted 
much  attention.  It  was  the  last  slz-cant 
commfinvfiratlve.  As  many  pointed  out.  It 
was  appropriate  for  mailing  yoxir  laooHMt  tax. 
I  was  amased  at  the  Ingenuity  displayed  on 
first  day  covers.  There  were  a  lot  bealdeB  the 
one  with  our  AABB  Insignia.  Some  were  on 
metal.  One  waa  on  silk.  One  created  in 
Washington  pictured  our  dist.lngulshed 
membsr.  Dr.  Alexander  Wiener.  Nearty  all 
naw^tapara  reportad  tha  stamp  and  tbsrs 
ware  several  hiiadWd  adttorlala  uigiag  saora 
voluntary  donations.  Many  Mood  banks  had 
new  donors.  I  want  to  emphaalse  to  you  that 
both  of  theaa  eranfas  were  q>onaorad  and 
supported  by  this  Association,  bowsvsr,  the 
appeal  Is  to  give  blood.  It  is  not  an  appeal 
to  give  blood  aolaly  to  Association  mambsr 
banks  but  to  give  blood  wherever  It  may  be 
convenient. 

llie  legislation  which  has  been  Introdooad 
for  January,  1972  wlU  call  for  a  "Itetlonal 
Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month".  No  proUaat 
Is  anticipated  In  obtaining  this  lagMatloa 
and  I  urge  each  of  you  to  plan  now  aa  to 
bow  you  wUl  publicise  the  Presklsntlal 
Proclamation. 

On  July  10.  with  a  national  tetephons 
strike  In  effect  and  reports  of  shortages  in 
parts  of  Maasaehuaetts  and  Missouri,  I  made 
a  public  appeal  urging  that  donors  give  a 
unit  before  vacationing.  Thla  waa  eatrlad  by 
the  Asaociatad  Press.  KappUy  tha  threat  of 
a  telephone  breakdown  soem  ended  sad  tha 
blood  aupply  improved  aoesawhat. 

Tha  Mood  supply  taaa  bean  hsipad  by  addi- 
tional statea  anaetlB»  laws  pamlttlng  !■  to 
31  yaar  olds  to  dooats  without  panatal  eea- 
sent.  Saoh  a  moasun  took  effaet  m  Itowa  on 
July  1.  With  18  yaar  olds  voting  a»ai|iili«a 
iMKt  year,  aU  statea  atioiild  avtkartse  thla. 
Mora  than  half  bava,  including  Oallfcmla. 
Haw  Totk,  Indiana.  Wiaoouln  sad  mmols. 
Tou  can  help  on  this. 
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nilnols  on  July  1  put  In  effect  a  law  nulli- 
fying the  court  daetalon  which  caused  us  so 
much  concern  last  year.  Itiis  was  the  exten- 
sion of  tbe  legal  doctrine  of  hiqilled  war- 
ranty to  Mood  tn  the  Ounalngham  v.  Mae- 
Neal  Memorial  Hospital  eaae.  Tbe  new  Uw 
limits  IlablUty  **to  taataoces  of  nsgUgenoa 
or  wiurvd  aileeondiset".  Uafortonataly,  it  to 
only  for  two  years  and  unless  further  action 
to  taken,  tt  wm  «i|>lra  in  lOTI.  Hawaii  paaaed 
a  stssUar  nnsaauia  with  no  aoeh  limit. 

At  tha  urging  at  AABB  and  oOmt  ocgaal- 
sationa.  Mew  Toik  tbto  yaar  enacted  a  law 
deaity  rtaflntng  tbe  eoUeetloo,  storage  and 
tranafnalaa  of  blood  aa  a  health  aervlee  and 
not  tlM  sale  of  a  prodiact.  Colorado  enacted 
a  similar  measure  la  the  firing.  At  least  42 
states  now  protect  blood  banking  in  some 
dograe.  It  to  Important  that  tbe  remainder 
do  ao.  Tou  can  help. 

minoto  wrote  Its  law  In  tbe  expectation 
tliat  the  H^;>atltto  Aasoclated  Antigen  tests 
will  be  ao  Unproved  In  tbe  next  two  yean  as 
to  detect  all  bepatlUs.  Our  memben  helped 
develop  these  tests  and  they  are  an  impor- 
tant advance.  Our  Standards  and  Ad  Hoc 
Committees  have  studied  them  carefully. 
and  tbey  are  now  part  of  our  Standards.  But 
they  are  only  partlaQy  effective. 

Ttxv  solution  to  tbe  problem  of  bepatltla 
ta  the  earefm  and  stringent  sHectlon  of  vol- 
unteer donors.  We  need  to  oontlnae  and 
expand  cmr  efforts  to  obtain  aU  or  at  least  a 
very  high  pai  <jentag«i  of  our  blood  Crom  vot- 
unteers.  The  AnMrtoaa  Mertloal  Aasoelatton 
In  June  aamtsd  Its  dadlcaUon  to  tike  prln. 
dple  of  voluntaiy  donation  aa  a  ■seasova  at 
safety.  Tlie  Mattcnal  Center  fbr  Votuntary 
Action  In  Washington  la  atartlng  a  nattfriwi 
program  In  support  of  voluntarten  of  aU 
kinds.  I  think  thto  wUl  help  us. 

There  to  evldanoa  that  the  need  for  Mood. 

increasing  constantly  In  recent  years.  Is  be- 
ginning to  level  off  at  many  Institutions.  It 
la  levelUng  off  at  a  higher  level  of  course,  so 
we  cannot  be  oomplacent.  There  Is  evidence 
that  our  long  campaign  of  workabopa,  noanu- 
als  and  films  on  component  therapy  la  begin- 
ning to  Improve  tbe  blood  pteture  Impor- 
tantly at  many  hospitals. 

Tbere  to  ateo  evidence  that  where  a  nal 
effort  to  made,  ttie  cooperation  of  somettmes 
feuding  orgamaatlona  can  be  secured,  wbsre 
the  help  oC  looal  IsaSas  can  be  enUsted.  hoe- 
pltato  and  oowim natty  banks  can  -"— '-titr 
or  greatly  rednee  tbe  iMOd  tat  bayii^(  Mood. 
Tbe  annual  report  of  Memortol  Sloan  Ket- 
tering ahoars  only  SJTl  nntta  of  wtoole  Mood 
or  rad  eeUa  puwIiasBrt  In  ISVO  sa  eootiMBed 
with  «,Ma  the  previoM  yaar. 

The  400  bed  Mew  n~J>fJV-  n~|»ttr1 
Medical  Pan  tar,  one  ol  our  nrMsntnws  In  West- 
chester County  outside  U  Hew  Tork  City. 
bought  05  percent  of  Its  blood  In  liMS.  Soma 
dedicated  woman  volunteers  than  took  over. 
added  a  bloodmoblle  and.  working  with  aU 
kinds  of  groMfit.  changed  thto  to  100  peroent 
volunteer  blood  In  two  years.  One  of  tha 
volunteers  was  t2te  wife  of  an  executive  of 
TToplcana  Products.  Thto  public-spirited 
company  filnied  the  whole  operation  in  color. 
This  film  will  be  shown  on  tbe  Administra- 
tive Program  tomorrow.  It  haa  made  100 
prlBU  avaUaMe  for  anylMsdy  who  wants  to 
do  likewise.  Ton  oan  bonww  one  either  ftom 
tbe  hospital  or  our  Oantzal  TTiars 

Tba  total  units  tranafnsad  by  our  L^rtita- 
tloDal  meniiteis  last  yaar  w^  in  tnereaae 
of  SOS.3SS  unite  over  «tM  total  tor  \^m  In- 
stitutions a  yaar  narltor  Tbto  ( 
an  Inereaaa  at  MOAT  oaito 
•nd  1009.  In  both 
members  ■— fliiil  ths 
was  a  amaU  iliwiie^a  In 

tbe  first  time  la  10  yaara 

percent  to  SB.800  and  InJuKos wwu 

balf  of  one  porosnt  to  4.80,000.  TIm  boa- 
pltal  oeoupanqr  rata  droniad  to  7S  naananS 
from   78.S  pasoant   a - 


average  hospital  stay  dn^ped  from  S.3  to 
S  J  days.  However,  t2ie  Fourth  ot  Jvlj  casual- 
ties of  ooune  Indicate  the  flgcoe  for  1971 
may  be  laas  favoraMe. 

I  oan  vonoh  personally  for  tha  Inereaalng 
use  of  Mood  eomponenta.  At  tbe  Upstate 
Medical  Center  In  Syracuse,  SS.S  peroent  of 
the  luilts  transfused  are  now  eomponents. 
The  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital,  whieh 
usee  60,000  unite  a  year  and  has  probably  tbe 
Mggest  hospital  Mood  bank  in  the  woiM,  uaes 
wboto  Mood  for  a  third  of  Its  transfusions, 
red  eeUs  (including  soooe  troaan)  for  an- 
other third,  and  other  eomponenta  for  the 
remaining  third.  The  New  Tork  Btood  Cen- 
ter, Memorial  Bloan  Kettering  and  other  In- 
stitutions publiahlng  flguras  all  report  more 
use  of  eomponenta. 

Aa  a  conseqqenoe  of  thto  trend  and  cloaer 
Inventory  eontrol,  tbe  outdatlng  ot  blood 
haa  been  greatly  reduced.  It  to  aero  in  places 
where  all  units  approaching  outdatlng  are 
converted  to  components.  At  the  Massacbu- 
setto  Oeneral  Hospital  outdatlng  has  been 
cut  from  0  to  less  than  one  percent.  At  most 
of  the  banks  I  know  it  to  around  S  percent. 
Outdatlngs  of  10  to  Ifi  peroent,  common  as 
reoenUy  as  five  years  ago,  are  now  rare. 

Anytxxly  citing  higher  percentages  to  tislng 
or  misusing  outdated  figures  for  outdatlng. 
Thto  to  one  of  tbe  defieteneies  of  tbe  recent 
book  by  Profeeaor  Richard  M.  Titmuas  of 
London.  The  American  Medical  Aaaoetatkm 
never  intended  that  tha  difference  between 
Its  1907  figures  for  blood  collected  and  bk>od 
transfused  sbould  be  interpreted  as  Mood 
wasted.  But  Professor  Tttninss  and  many 
others  onsitliiua  to  do  Uils.  I  cannot  follow 
Protfassor  Tltmsaas  in  tbe  dtottoetlon  ha  ssakna 
batwoen  an  Aneriean  '«'^-*'"g  under  a  fam- 
ily Bsauranea  plan  and  an  Ki^^ishnMui  glrlng 
Mood  to  hto  National  Health  Scrvioe.  I  don't 
believe  tba  American  ahonld  be  criticised  or 
tbe  »"g"«>'T''  given  a  halo  for  doing  the 
noble,  the  needed  aiul  tha  naceasary.  Tbto 
book  nvintlnns  many  AABB  people  and  foot- 
notes a  lot  of  papers  at  meetings  like  thto  but 
presents  a  very  dtotorted  picture  despite  its 
eloquence  In  behalf  of  "The  Gift  Relation- 
ship", which  to  the  title  of  the  book. 

A  little  investigation  proves  much  of  the 
criticism  of  blood  banking  exaggerated  or 
baaelees.  In  Boston,  tbere  was  talk  recently  of 
a  lot  of  tmnseeasary  one-unit  traaafosleiM.  It 
turned  out  tbe  transfurtona  wars  for  baMes 
aane  baCore  Mrth,  who  cant  nae  more  than 
a  unit.  A  chapter  from  a  book  printed  In  a 
aMgaMaa  laa*  year  etaargad  a  yoong  mother 
dlad  baeaase  a  boapttal  did  not  ba*e  Mood  of 
bar  type.  WbSe  AABB  waa  mat  inrMvad.  we 
txlad  to  Investigate  but  nettbfV  the  awtbor 
nor  the  pufaUaber  wouM  give  ns  tbs  detalto. 
In  aU  of  «y  aaqMrlanoe,  I  baas  new  known 
of  any  patlant  Ajtitf  tram  laek  at  Mood  la  a 
hospital.  Doctors  and  nurses  wUl  gi««  it  tf 
neoessary.  Bxaetly  tbto  hajipenad  In  Primary 
Children's  Hospital  In  Bait  Laka  CUy  and  -^°f> 
at  St.  Petersburg  Oeneral  Hospital  In  Florida, 
a  few  months  ago.  Tbe  type  needed  was  an- 
nonnoed  over  the  lond^Makar  system  and 
•▼«rybo4y  came  running.  Thto  haa  haj>pened 
tn  our  University  Hcapltal  on  several  ooea- 
slona  in  reeent  years. 

Outside  the  hospital,  it  happens  only  too 
t^wqnanUy.  g  we  could  Impwve  our  ambn- 
5fT  •*^'*«'  P««*»ps  uaa  bMesptarc  aa  In 
^*^  ""^  »•  would  aava  aS  least  ItjatO  Itvea 
*  ***^-  ?_***^  •■■'*  an  astnal  ecaifltct  «C 

dsprsing  for  a  swrl— sly  Injarsd  psrsosi  tban 
to  ba  plsksS  up  by  •  vablele  ttam  a  funacal 
boBoa.  Tat  tbaaa  piovMa  Half  ttea  ■attonte 
ambulanoa  aarvloa. 

What  do  wa  need  to  do  to  ssake  vMontary 
donation  wock?  We  need  to  keep  people 
reminded  all  yaar  oC  tba  aaad.  net  Just  during 
Hatlanal  Btood  Donor  Mcaxtb.  We  masd  to 
anust  laiga  grotipa  and  make  it  easy  2br  tham 
to  flonate.  Wa  need  to  sP^sa^l  donations 
tbroogh  tbe  year. 


Another  event  which  indicates  tbe  growth 
in  stature  of  the  AABB  to  the  recent  rec- 
ognition given  to  the  Aaaoclatlon  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  OouneU — ^National  Academy 
of  Bdenee.  R  has  named  the  AABB  as  a 
cooperating  agency  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Bclenoe,  DlvlMon  oC  Medical  Bdenees.  Dr. 
Herbert  Pertdns  has  been  appointed  to  a 
three  year  term  to  tbelr  OouneU  as  the  AABB 
representattve. 

An  item  of  ooneem  was  the  Tax  Beform 
Act  of  IMS  and  Its  repercussions  In  regard  to 
community  btood  banks  and  their  poaslble 
status  as  a  "private  foundation". 

To  protect  the  membership  and  to  aasure 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Servioe  would 
have  a  detailed  and  knowledgeabla  applana- 
tion of  the  iT««T«Ti^i-  iQ  which  voluntary  blood 
banking  to  conducted  by  most  AABB  mem- 
bers, the  Board  directed  the  AABB  attorneys 
to  seek  a  ruling  from  the  I.R.8.  on  the  "soxirce 
of  support"  question.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Mlnneapolto  War  Memorial  Blood  Bank 
which  agreed  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  thto 
request.  The  ruling  of  the  I.R.8.  was  favor- 
able. It  was  the  first  ruling  on  thto  issue  and 
is  one  of  general  i^^pUcatlon. 

A  great  eoncem  of  many  of  our  membets 
has  been  the  problem  of  obtaining  profes- 
stonal  llabaity  tnsuranoe  coverage  at  a  rea- 
sonaMe  cost.  Tba  Board  haa  and  wUl  eonttnue 
to  give  oonalderable  thought  to  tbto  proMem 
and  I  am  sure  many  ot  you  thto  morning 

attanded  the  exceUent  panel    m ssliiii   on 

thto  subject. 

I  am  pieaaed  to  report  tbat  in  addlttoa  to 
the  inereaae  in  InatttutlotMl  and  ladivlduAl 
membership,  tbe  nomlMr  of  iiMpeetad  and 
accredited  instltatloas  haa  increased  by  6% 
since  last  year.  We  srs  in  tbe  process  at  dls- 
cussiag  with  the  State  of  Oalitomia  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  AABB  Inspection  Piogram 
for  tbair  State  Inspactton  requiramant.  In- 
spector woikshopa  based  on  tbe  new  Stand- 
ards and  Inspection  Report  Form  have  been 
completed  In  each  of  the  five  AABB  Dtotricta. 
Additional  Component  Therapy  Workshops 
were  conducted  thto  year  and  that  grant  haa 
now  expired.  A  modified  version  of  the  audto- 
vlsual  physician  lecture  has  been  completed 
and  will  soon  be  available  for  distribution. 
Thto  to  a  23  minute  lecture  on  components 
sultahls  for  presentation  at  medical  staff 
meetings. 

Dr.  Biohard  Rosenfleld  has  resigned  as  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  •TransfuBlon",  a  position  he 
has  held  for  the  past  five  years.  He  has  con- 
tributed In  a  si^Milor  manner  and  we  all  owe 
him  a  debt  ot  gratitude  for  hto  voluntary 
work  and  time  expended  in  ratolng  the  stet- 
uie  and  reoognttloa  of  thto  Journal. 

We  are  most  pleased  that  the  man  rec- 
cmmaBOmA  by  Dr.  Roaenfleld  and  by  tbe 
AABB  Search  Committee.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Imng- 
«*MI  o*  tbe  University  oC  North  Oarollna,  has 
SBOsptsd  «be  xaaponalMUtles  as  Bdltor-ln- 
cansT  €t  "TraasCuston"  I  urge  your  etose  sup- 
port at  Ik'.  Lnngdau  }uat  m  you  bava  sup- 
ported  Drm.  Boaanfield  and  Oraenwalt  In  tba 
P— t. 

We  nun*  consider  what  affect  tbe  various 
National  Healtb  Insaranoe  proposaU  win 
have  on  vMimtary  Mood  ■*~~T*lTna  0«v  aaU- 
ysto  at  tbe  tains  hultostos  tbat  wUb  few  «x- 
osptions  the  Bui)aAty  ot  tba  proposaM  do  not 
provide  tor  Mood  dadactiliies.  Aa  a  ^attw  at 
faet.  tbe  |si»uaaa  lagl^atlon  tbat  <to  paovlda 
for  a  blood  dadiiatlMa  in  sosna  «"-*— -r-t  «o 
not  aquate  with  tba  Hiilliais  Mood  dadiKt- 
iblas  as  ws  know  tbaaa  today. 

If  tha  UBltad  Stotss  Co^nm  passv  Mt- 
tlonal  HaaJth  TnaiManoa  'ffatlm  ttmt  wtu 

pay  for  all  Mood  and  blood y— mte.  tt 

wiu  elintlnato  a  voluntasr  Hood  doner  in- 
centive af  provldli^  Mood  oomn^  tar  tbe 
IndlvldujU  and  his  faoilly.  Zli«a  oan  ha  as 
question  but  t3>at  It  wOl  rssult  In  a  giaatar 
use  at  tbe  paid  and/or  eommerolal  aouroa  ot 
Mood. 
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All  of  ui  must  Join  tofethar  to  Mnm  that 
ftny  MatlaiuU  HMdth  Idsiuumm  laglilatloa 
pMMd  must  ptorUta  for  blood  daduetloaa. 
Ttae  AABB  h«a  nottflad  tb*  iwponalbls  oom- 
mltt«M  In  ttoth  the  Houm  and  tlM  Sanat* 
that  It  da»ras  to  taatlfy  at  haartnca  on  Na- 
tionia  Haalth  Xnaunoioe  laflalatton  In  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  paymant  for  blood. 

A  naw  c<Hic«pt  bMng  aponaored  by  tha 
Admlnlatntion  la  tba  Healtb  Italntenanoa 
Organlaatlon  (BJCO.).  Undar  tbla  oonoapt  a 
ranga  of  banaflt  pacfcagaa  with  dlffarant  cor- 
eragea  may  ba  expaetad.  Civilian  groups, 
pbyslclana,  boapltala,  or  Inauronoe  oompa- 
nles  may  start  an  H.U.O.  Tbeae  benefit  pack- 
agea  could  Induda  tba  coat  of  blood  replace- 
ment. I  augiaat  that  each  of  you  give  your 
attention  to  tha  benefit  packagea  that  may 
be  propoaed  In  tbe  formation  of  H.M.O.'s  in 
your  oonununltles.  Krery  effort  should  be 
made  to  exclude  tbe  payment  for  blood  aa 
a  benefit. 

In  thla  aaaaton  of  Congreaa,  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  delete  the  three 
unit  blood  deductible  under  Medicare.  Cor- 
reapondenoa  from  tba  Senate  Ckinunlttee  on 
Finance  to  which  thla  bill  waa  referred  Indl- 
oatea  tbla  bill  wlU  die  In  Committee.  They 
realise  that  elimination  of  tbe  blood  deduct- 
Ibla  would  lead  to  dUBculty  In  aacurlng  vi- 
tally needed  blood  replacementa  and  tbey 
are  oonoamed  that  oommerclally  obtained 
blood  may  be  contaminated  wttb  taepatltla. 

A  number  of  bUla  have  been  Introduced  In 
tbe  House  of  Repreaentatlves  to  provide  a 
charitable  contribution  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  blood  donatlona.  The  AABB  Board 
of  Dlrectora  oppoae  such  legislation.  It  Is 
their  poaltlon  that  a  dollar  value  should  not 
be  placed  on  human  living  tissue.  To  elimi- 
nate every  poealble  donor  who  may  have  had 
a  liepatltis  medical  history,  the  donor  should 
not  be  offered  any  type  of  incenUve,  how- 
ever small,  which  may  cause  donors  to  mls- 
repreaent  their  medical  histories.  Placing  a 
dollar  value  on  blood  will  set  a  precedent  for 
placing  a  dollar  value  on  heert,  kidney, 
lungs,  eyes,  etc. 

Varloiu  local  and  state  legislation  has  been 
prof>oaed  and  in  one  case  enacted  to  alx>ll8h 
commercial  sources  of  blood.  Will  tbla  type 
of  legislation  accomplish  the  objective  of 
providing  to  the  patient  a  safe  unit  of  blood, 
of  proper  tyi>e,  and  In  tbe  proper  quantity 
at  tbe  place  atul  time  required?  I  dont  be- 
lieve it  will.  Our  challenge  is  one  of  commu- 
nication. We  must  educate  the  American 
public  to  the  need  for  the  volunteer  blood 
donor.  We  must  solicit  and  get  tbe  com- 
munication media  involved  in  carrying  the 
volunteer  donor  meaaage  to  the  American 
public.  We  must  clarify  to  tbe  American 
public  the  image  of  tbe  nonprofit  ooounu- 
nlty  and  boapltal  blood  liank.  We  mtiat  clarify 
to  the  public  what  blood  chargea  repraaent. 

How  beat  can  we  convey  our  meaaagea  to 
the  Americmn  public?  The  American  Aa- 
aoclatlon  of  Blood  «^"fc«  waa  organized  aa 
tbe  meana  of  unifying  tha  efforta  of  all  thoaa 
ooDoamad  with  tba  functions  of  blood  bank- 
ing and  tranafualon  therapy.  The  Associa- 
tion naeda  your  aupport  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment, you  need  tbe  Asaoclatlon.  If  each 
blood  bank  la  to  live  in  ita  own  little  world, 
it  will  ofily  fragmant  blood  banking.  With 
tbe  until  ad  and  oobaalve  of  all  eonoemed  it 
will  provide  to  the  Aaaodatlon  what  might 
be  termed  "muede"  and  aU  will  agree  that 
numbara  rapraaentlng  a  eommon  oauaa  alao 
repraaanti  atrancth.  An  aaaoelatlon  can  only 
aupport  Ita  membership  to  the  extent  that 
It  reoelvea  support  from  Ita  memberahlp. 

In  my  Judgment  paid  donors  Ineltidlng 
oommarelal  aouroas  at  blood  should  be  elim- 
inated. To  aeeotniMlah  thla  moat  dlflleult 
objeetlve  will  require  a  lot  more  hard  work 
and  effort  in  obtaining  additional  volunteer 
donota  aa  wen  aa  yoor  InBreaead  participation 
and  wOUncneM  to  loan  and  borrow  blood. 
Aa  your  aarrlee  of  providing  Mood  and  oom- 
ponenU  to  tlte  boapltal  Increaaea,  there  wUl 


be  a  eorrwpondtng  deonaae  in  the  demard 
for  oommaraial  Mood.  Saeh  of  ua  must  eon- 
alder  the  counas  at  action  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  number  of  paid  donors 
and  aggrsaslvely  pursue  those  required  ac- 
tions to  aooompUsh  ths  objective  of  more 
voluntshry  donatlcma. 

A  number  of  queetlons  have  been  raised 
relative  to  tbe  varying  chargea  aasoelated 
with  blood.  Some  tyi>ea  of  patients  wbo 
typically  require  large  amounta  of  Mood 
or  blood  components  are  raising  the  question 
whether  the  fees  are  reasonable  and  Juat. 
The  AABB  haa  j\ist  completed  a  survey  on 
this  subject  which  will  be  published. 

Another  potential  problem  area  is  tbe  pro- 
posal that  an  agency  be  establlahed  at  the 
national  level  and  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  tbe  funotlona  neoeasary  to  the 
effective  utillaatiMi  of  blood  aa  a  national 
resource.  Tbe  Aaaodatlon  baa  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  Individuals  In  Congress  are 
oonaiderlng  Introduction  of  legislation  to  es- 
tablish such  an  agency. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  a  super 
agency  will  only  create  additional  problems. 
The  regulations  of  a  super  agency  must  be 
general  in  nature  and  minimal  to  permit  a 
small  organization  In  a  remote  area  to  meet 
the  same  mlnlnud  requirements  of  the  very 
large  organization.  This  would  only  decrease 
the  quality  of  blood  and  components  being 
provided. 

There  are  two  major  organizations  In  the 
United  Stateo  repreaentlng  blood  banking — 
the  American  National  Bed  Cross  which 
provides  the  services  from  recruiting  to  dis- 
tribution of  blood,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Blood  Banks  which  provides  the 
services  from  recruiting  to  the  transfusion 
of  blood.  No  one  denies  that  there  has  not 
been  friendly  competition  between  these  or- 
ganizations, and  if  there  were  not,  I  would 
be  concerned  for  someone  would  not  be  tak- 
ing pride  in  their  work.  However,  competi- 
tion made  our  nation  great  and  provided 
services  and  reasonable  costs  that  we  other- 
wise might  not  have  bad.  We  do  not  believe 
that  monolithic  structure  would  be  as  effi- 
cient or  provide  the  services  that  are  pres- 
ently available  In  blood  banking. 

Congressional  legislation  baa  been  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  registration  system  with 
respect  to  donors  of  blood.  Tbe  legislation 
proposes  that  the  Secretary — Health,  educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  establish  this  system  and 
prospective  donors  of  blood  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  examined  by  a  physician  to  de- 
tM'mlne  that  the  donor  did  not  have  a  history 
of  previous  diseases  or  personal  habits  which 
might  predispoee  the  donor  to  be  a  carrier 
of  the  hepatitis  agent.  Thla  type  of  legiala- 
tion  will  only  increaae  the  cost  of  providing 
blood.  It  provides  no  greater  assurance  that 
the  potential  donor  is  not  a  hepatitis  carrier 
than  exists  under  our  preeent  procedures.  It 
will  also  reduce  the  number  of  donors  wbo 
may  not  desire  to  or  cannot  afford  to  spend 
a  greater  amount  of  time  In  donating  their 
blood. 

This  Is  a  good  exantple  of  bow  tbe  AABB 
can  be  of  service  to  you.  Much  of  this  type 
of  legislation  stems  from  an  indlrldual's 
Idea  and  with  every  good'  Intention  It  Is 
irawTJ  onto  a  loglalator  for  introduction.  I 
strongly  reoommend  that  as  you  develop 
these  Ideas  which  you  believe  will  help  blood 
hanking  and  sbould  become  a  law  that  you 
first  ask  for  a  review  of  the  idea  by  tbe  Aa- 
aodatlon. I  oan  aaaure  you  that  yo\ir  pro- 
poeal  will  be  reviewed.  Tou  may  not  concur 
in  tlie  answer  or  altematlvea  auggeated  but 
tbe  AABB  anawer  would  not  predude  you 
from  Initiating  leglalatire  action  and  It  may 
give  you  a  dUferent  Insight  oa  the  problem. 

A  number  of  artldea  and  reporta  have  been 
written  thla  paat  year  regarding  blood  bank 
ftxnotlona  and  tbe  need  for  more  voluntary 
donors.  BepraaentatiTas  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Beaponalve  Law  commonly  re- 
ferred to  aa  Nader's  Raiders,  have  been  study- 


ing blood  banking  this  summer.  "Changing 
Tlmaa",  a  Kiplingsr  publication.  wlU  alao 
contain  an  artlele  on  Mood  ti^winng  in  the 
near  future.  The  iaauaa  to  be  ralaed  in  their 
r^xxta  are  not  known.  However,  If  tbey  are 
derogatory  you  may  expect  further  news- 
paper artldea  and  Congreasional  Interest. 

There  are  alao  conalderatlona  facing  you 
in  Mood  banking  In  tha  adentlflo  area.  Tbe 
alleged  leaching  of  plastldseiB  from  the 
plastic  tubing  and  from  plastic  bags  caused 
by  blood,  and  the  effect  of  theee  plaattdaars 
on  human  organa  must  be  oonaldared.  Tbe 
National  Research  Council — National  Aead- 
emy  of  Science  is  now  reviewing  the  pub- 
lished material  on  the  problem.  They  under- 
stand the  impact  of  any  actions  that  may 
cause  withdrawal  of  plastic  blood  bags  and 
I  am  most  optimistic  that  they  will  not  rec- 
ommend any  precipitous  action  without  full 
and  complete  data  that  will  provide  without 
question  the  dangers  of  plastlclzers  to  man. 

All  of  you  are,  or  should  be,  accomplishing 
a  Hepatitis  Associated  Antigen  Test.  Re- 
search has  strongly  suggested  the  existence 
of  subtypes  of  HAA  which  may  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  evaluating  teat 
reaulta.  The  development  of  more  sensitive, 
practical,  and  reproducable  tests  Is  under 
study  and  it  can  be  expected  within  a  few 
years  that  other  tests,  some  involving  new 
prlnciplee,  wlU  l>e  introduced.  As  these  tests 
change,  the  AABB  will  keep  you  advised. 
However,  I  strongly  reconunend  that  you  not 
wait  for  someone  to  tell  you  to  use  a  particu- 
lar test  but  change  your  blood  bank  testing 
procedures  to  keep  pace  with  tbe  changing 
technology. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  re- 
garding tbe  need  for  a  national  registry  to 
identify  those  individuals  whose  blood  has 
been  found  to  be  Hepatitis  Associated  Anti- 
gen positive.  There  are  a  number  of  problems 
associated  with  such  a  registry,  such  aa  the 
legal  problem  of  invasion  of  privacy:  do  you 
register  every  positive  reaction  or  only  those 
that  are  confirmed  positive;  what  do  you  do 
with  the  information  once  collected,  etc.  Tbe 
AABB  has  recommended  that  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  (COC)  investigate  the  need, 
and  if  feasible,  establish  a  National  Hep- 
atitis Registry.  CDC  is  studying  and  planning 
for  the  registry  and  AABB  has  representatives 
appointed  to  their  study  group. 

The  AABB's  Ad  Hoc  Coounlttee  on  HAA 
Testing  has  made  a  niimber  of  recommenda- 
tions which  are  of  such  importance  that  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  Implement  and  follow 
theee  recommendations  carefully. 

I  especially  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  of  these  recommendations  regarding  the 
transfusing  of  blood  prior  to  completion  of 
the  HAA  test.  This  should  only  be  done  In  an 
emergency  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tending physician.  A  complete  record  must  be 
maintained  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  statement  of  the  attending  physician 
accepting  responsibility  for  omission  of  the 
test. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  reconunenda- 
tlons  regarding  safety  precautions  in  HAA 
tasting  that  are  nM)et  important. 

For  a  long  period  we  have  spoken  of  the 
role  of  blood  banks  in  the  tran^lantation 
function.  These  Include  compatibility  testa, 
tlasue  typing  or  histocompatibility  testing 
and  matching  that  some  blood  banka  oan 
beoon>e  involved  in  now.  Peraonnel  requlie 
training  but  tbla  function  must  be  initiated 
or  be  loat  through  forfeiture.  Wood  banking 
must  move  with  tbe  field  for  there  la  a  vast 
untapped  area  between  tranafualon  and 
transplantation. 

There  Is  a  reeognlaed  need  for  graduate 
training  of  Mood  bank  poedloal  direetort  and 
contlntilng  education  aa  reported  in  tbe 
August  Issue  of  the  Journal  at  the  Amarlean 
Medical  Aaaoelatlon  by  our  dlatlngulshad 
Sdentlflo  Adviaory  Oommittee  (Survey  at 
Blood  Bank  Phyaiolans  and  Medical  Dirao- 
tors,  JAMA.  Aug.  38.  1971.  Vol.  ill,  No.  8). 
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mnovaUona  and  knowledge  change  oon- 
suntly  and  there  muet  be  a  system  of  trans- 
mitting tnCaraaattoB  about  proper  blood  use 
to  all  phyaldana  and  surgeons  rapidly.  Tbe 
blood  bank  ^yaldan  must  act  as  a  oonsult- 
ant  for  dlal^  problems,  an  educator  to  the 
health  team,  and  partldpate  in  reaearch.  Tbe 
Scientific  Adviaory  Committee  has  initiated 
a  project  to  reeoouaend  a  curriculum  for  tbe 
training  of  pbystdans  to  become  blood  bank 
dlrectom.  It  wUl  also  establish  training  ob- 
jectives for  each  recommended  courae  of  in- 
struction. 

Tbe  need  for  the  ^>eclaliaed  training  and 
functiona  of  tbe  blood  bank  physician  Is  re- 
ceiving raoogniUiMi.  The  American  Board  of 
Pathology  la  proceeding  to  evolve  subspe- 
cialty osrtlilcatlon  In  blood  banking. 

Finally,  I  recomnvend  that  all  of  our  mem- 
bers give  to  tbdr  blood  bank  responsibilities 
more  of  their  time  and  support.  Self  exami- 
nation and  evaluation  as  well  as  Innovation, 
ezparlmentation.  and  a  commitment  are 
necessary.  We  must  recognize  there  is  a  gr^kt 
deal  we  can  do.  We  should  not  allow  frustra- 
tions for  lack  of  dmple  solutions  to  keep 
us  from  realising  bow  much  has  been  done 
and  bow  much  can  be  done  to  solve  dlfflcuU 
problems  provided  that  talented  people  are 
willing  to  work  hard  at  It.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  tbe  luxury  of  Inattention  or  Inaction. 
There  Is  no  easy  way  out.  If  we  dont  plan  our 
future,  somebody  else  Is  Ukely  to  plan  It  for 
us. 

May  I  suggest  that  on  letmu  to  your  or- 
ganization you  ask  yourself  tbe  queetlons, 
"Why  do  we  do  this?"  or  "Why  do  we  do  It 
this  way?'  Tbe  answer  may  be  beeauee  we 
have  always  done  tt  this  way.  Tills  may  be 
a  good  answer  on  occasion  but  there  are 
times  when  a  practice  developed  in  the  peet 
and  carried  on  by  tradition  flies  In  tiM  faee  of 
conunon  sense.  TTadttloa  must  be  challenged 
in  the  light  of  ehangteg  ttnkea  and  aoade  to 
Justify  Itself. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  over  thla  past 
year  aa  your  Prealdent,  I  have  bean  amaeed 
as  to  the  number  at  dl retained  probleme  tbet 
arise  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  I  most  aOd  ttiat 
one  of  the  great  attrtbotee  of  the  AABB  ta 
the  dedleated  voluntary  a«4>|>oit  proeldad 
by  Ita  mambanlUp.  The  abmty.  know-how, 
and  wllllngneaa  of  our  memberslilii  tas  oob- 
trtbntlng  to  the  AABB  objective  to  taaprovlng 
blood  bank  peat^loea  eannot  be 


During  my  tenure  I  often  rdlad  on  tbe 
AABB  Coesmtttee  membership  for  advice, 
guidance,  and  programa.  In  addlttnti.  tlM 
Board  of  Dtreotors  and  the  Kxeeottve  Oom- 
mittee provided  a  real  foundation  and  tbe 
keen  ablUty  to  weigh  the  varlctM  ptobleme 
ami  keep  tbe  rsganlsalliei  movdv  ahead  to 
meet  Its  chaliatigtng  objeetivea.  To  aU  of 
these  people  and  Mlaa  Lola  Jamaa  and  cm 
entire  Central  OOee  staff  as  «eu  aa  Ocd.  Ban 
Peake,  Dave  Wlllett  and  Ton  Mahoney.  I 
wish  to  a^raaa  my  alaeere  and  grateful 
thanks  fOr  tbralr  help  and  dedieatteai. 

It  haa  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  to  serre  aa 
your  Ruakient.  Tbank  yoo. 


THE  PROBLKM  OF  HOUSBHOU3  DK- 
TE»a£N7B— fHOBPATBS— TK8  OR 
NO 

Mr.  PODEUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  two  bills  dealing  with  the 
detrimentai  effeota  of  both  pbcHpiiate  and 
nonpbasitkate  henaahoht  detmit 
prodnctB.  Phoaphate  bearing  defeCTgents, 
on  the  one  hand,  eanse  poUntlan  of  our 
Nation's  rlTets  and  streams,  wbfle  non- 
phQS]>hate  detaisoita,  on  the  other  hand, 
present  a  hasanl  to  the  public  aafetF- 

The  first  bill  mwld  dlreei  the  Secre- 
tary at  Health,  MnnatJen.  and  Wettaie 
to  conduct  a  special  stady  <tf  houwhold 
detergents  and  to  establish  hdiritet  re- 
Qnirasents  for  theee  deterrent  products 


found  to  be  hazardous.  My  seoood  bill 
would  aothoiiae  the  aiipropriatkni  of  $25 
mllHon  for  assisting  local  oammnnitiee 
In  moderaMns  their  sewage  disposal 
plants  throu^  which  pcOutant  house- 
hold detergents  flow  into  our  Nation's 
lakes  and  waterways. 

During  the  last  month,  housewives 
have  been  subjected  to  confusing  and 
perplexing  statements  from  Oovemment 
officials  conoemins  the  use  of  detergent 
products.  Originally,  the  Government  en- 
couraged boosewivee  to  switch  from 
phosphate  to  nonphosphate  products, 
after  discovering  that  phosphates  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  our  envtromnent.  This 
threat  derives  from  the  fact  that  most 
sewage  treatment  facilities  in  use  today 
do  not  filter  out  phosphates.  Tlie  result 
is  that  i^osphates  are  carried  from 
household  drains  to  nearby  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, contrllmttng  to  water  pollution  and 
destroying  plant  and  animal  life  in  these 
waters. 

To  reduce  the  seepage  of  phosphates 
into  lakes  and  rivers,  housewives,  follow- 
ing the  Government's  advice,  turned  to 
nslng  nonphosphate  detergents.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  that  non- 
jAiosphatee  created  an  even  more  dan- 
geruus  problem  tiian  \3m  one  posed  biy 
poUutian.  This  springs  from  the  fact  Qiat 
the  caustic  sodas  contained  in  nonphos- 
phate detergents  used  by  American 
housewives  were  ^own  to  be  harmful  to 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat.  Moreover, 
these  soda-bearing  nonphosphate  deter- 
gents oonstltate  an  acute  health  hasard 
if  swallowed. 

Last  montSi,  due  to  this  finding,  the 
UJS.  PubUc  Health  Service  altered  its 
stance  again,  advising  consumers  to  re- 
turn to  phoQ}hate8  despite  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  such  detovents  fool 
riven  and  streams.  In  issuing  this  new 
advice,  ttie  Nlzon  administration  Is  tam- 
pering eareleasly  with  the  already  fragfle 
ecology  of  our  polluted  rivers  and 
streams. 

The  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  adopted  in  I960  already  provideB  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate whether  housrtwld  deteigents  are 
hasardoos  substances  and  to  provide  for 
the  public  safety  by  establishing  la^oung 
requirements  for  mtentlally  dangerous 
products. 

Although  the  Secretary  dearly  has  the 
legMative  mandate  of  Oongiess  to  re- 
QUtre  pronlnent  Imbtilng  of  any  produet 
available  to  the  pataNc  that  presents  a 
potentU  hazard  to  hmnan  health,  he 
has  so  far  taken  no  action  under  this 
authority  to  determine  the  potential 
rtamags  from  deteivent  prodaclB  or  to 
xeQuire  the  disiilay  at  wandnss  on  cuefa 
DRxltteto. 

Hie  legislation  wfaMi  I  am  proixMlng 
endMMlles  the  type  of  response  whldi  I 
believe  ttie  Oovemment  should  have 
made  to  the  phosphate  problem,  n  Is  a 
reascmable  and  effective  ajjproaeh  that 
would  create  a  rl— iflnation  and  label- 
ing poUcy  for  phoigihate  prodiMsCs  that 
pose  a  potsnttid  threat  to  ttie  health  and 
welfare  of  all  AmerteaDs.  Tn  additifln.  It 
would  provide  financial  asstetanee  to  oar 
State  and  local  govemmaits  for  ocn- 
structlng  needed  imjirovements  in  their 
sewage  disposal  machinery. 


My  legislation  would  contribute  to  the 
piniflcatlan  of  tbe  Nation's  already  in- 
fested rtvers  atul  streams  and  would  pro- 
tect the.pcMlc  from  the  peril  'repoising 
in  nonphosphate  detergents. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  look  with  favor  on  both  of  these  im- 
portant measures.  Enactment  of  the  two 
bills  I  iiave  introduced  would  dear  the 
air  of  the  widespread  confusian  now  pre- 
vailing as  a  residt  of  the  Gk)>vemment'8 
recent  fllivflop  on  the  detergent  <nies- 
tlon.  It  would  help  to  inntect  America 
from  the  administration's  mistake  on 
this  issue,  which  amounts  to  fateful  en- 
gulfment  in  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis 
through  an  attempt  to  escape  the  rocky 
shoals  of  Seylla. 


FAILURE    OF   FORCED    BUSfNG   OF 
STT7DENTS  IN  NORFOLK 

<Mr.  WHTTEHDRST  asked  and  was 
given  permlSBian  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcorb  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHDRST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
anycme  who  believes  that  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance 
is  desirable  liaoukl  read  the  statement 
made  tiy  Mr.  Vincent  J.  TtMfmas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Norfolk  City  School 
Board. 

Tlie  city  of  Norfolk  has  been  forced 
into  the  massive  busing  of  chfldren  in 
grades  1  through  12.  The  pattern  of 
failures  which  has  occurred  elsewhere  is 
now  repeating  itself  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. There  has  been  an  aggregate  kisB  of 
7,000  students  over  the  past  IS  months. 

I  hope  that  my  ctdleagnes  in  tiie  Con- 
gress will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr. 
Thomas'  statement.  Tliose  who  are  now 
suffering  the  Imjiact  of  massive  forced 
biwing  wOl  find  the  conditions  all  too 
familiar.  Itiose  who  have  not  yet  been 
faced  by  it  would  be  better  advieed  to 
read  these  words.  For  hke  the  ptegoes 
of  old,  no  <Hie  Is  Immune  from  the  eon- 
se<iuences. 

There  Is  only  one  final  solution  to  the 
heartrending  tragedy  which  has  been 
worked  upon  us  by  the  Federal  courts, 
and  that  is  to  dgn  the  discharge  petition 
offered  by  Mr.  Steed  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Kmr's  resolatkm  providing  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  re- 
store the  nelghbariiood  sdioal  to  ttie 
ehUdren  of  America.  I  include  Mr. 
Tliomas'  statement  in  the  Rbcoks: 

Tkxt  or  THoaias'  FaoroasL  on  Koerous 


Tbe  Sopretne  Court  at  ttie  United  States 
has  decreed  la  a  wiinaliar  of  i 
aobaol  boarda  ef  ftwmerty  de  Jaw  i 
echod  s>«twM  have  tte  aMiBunii  duty  «a 
come  forwBid  with  plans  at  latagmtlaai  whteb 
raalteWwany  to  \ 
Tbe  Supaeaaa  Cosut  did  net  I 
wlMt  It  maawt  by  the 
aUhty"  of  a  plaa  of  intagrattoii.  but : 
able  aaea  asuet  aswnma  that  aay 
plan  abould  saeet  the  foUowtag 

1 .  It  miwt  be  ooaaatatlonally  I 

2.  It  fluist  be  edansttnnslly 
S.  It  mast  be  wfthln  the  pova 

ty  of  the  achool  Boaad  aaallstlaaUy  to  1 
fiiiMit  tba  plan,  to  aehleea 
dagree  of  intagratina  set  forth  la  Urn  plaa, 
and  to  stabUlm  the  sated  sjsf  > 

If  theee  three  iiiMtdHlssM  eanaot  be  aaet.  it 
then  beciceaea  Impnaalbla  to  achieve  the  rae- 
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osnlaed  beneflta  of  Integrated  aduoAtkNi  «nd 
will  Inevitably  le*d,  ••  It  turn  in  ottter  tntwa 
mmm,  to  the  fruatr»tlon  ot  the  bads  oooctt- 
tutlonal  puipoM  of  the  19S4  daeUloa;  ttet  ot 
security  for  every  cblld  an  equal  eduoatlon- 
Bi  opportunity.  Integration  temporarily 
achieved  by  tbe  mere  mixing  of  bodies,  and 
then  loet  througb  reeegregatlon,  la  not  the 
solution  to  our  problem.  Thla  rulnoua  proc- 
ess la  already  undw  way  In  Norfolk. 

The  Norfolk  School  Board,  In  1009,  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  a  plan  which,  with  aome 
modiflcatlona,  would  geneiraUy  meet  tbe 
above  teata  and  aecure  the  maximum 
amount  of  Integration  which  the  School 
Board  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
achieve,  and  more  Important,  to  maintain. 
The  plalntUfa.  however,  through  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defenae  Fund  an  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment, preaented  other  plana  and  other  phl- 
loat^hles,  exemplified  by  the  C  Series  of  the 
plan  propoaed  by  an  NAACP  expert.  Dr.  Ml- 
obael  Stolee,  and  thla  latter  plan  waa  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  Appellate  CX>urt,  while  that  of 
tbe  School  Board  waa  rejected.  Following 
the  long  awaited  Supreme  Court  deolalon  In 
the  Cliarlottc-ltootalenburg  oaae,  known  aa 
Swann,  tbe  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
remanded  the  Norfolk  oaae  to  the  Dlatrlct 
Court  with  tbe  following  advice : 

'"Hie  Norfolk  plan  may  be  baaed  cm  a 
revision  of  the  Stc^ee  C  plan  with  neces- 
sary modiflcatlona  and  reflnementa,  or  the 
board  may  adopt  some  other  plan  of  Ita 
choice  that  will  meet  the  requirementa  of 
Swann  and  Davla." 

Translated  Into  plain  language,  thla  said 
that  Norfolk  muat  Implement  "Stolee  C"  or 
eome  other  plan  which  would  result  In  the 
aame  amount  of  racial   mixture. 

With  great  reluctance  and  with  sincere  res- 
ervations about  Ita  workability,  the  School 
Board  offered  a  plan  of  pupil  aaelgnment 
based  on  Dr.  Stolee's  Series  C,  in  effect  bal- 
ancing the  races  throughout  all  of  the  City's 
Bcboola  with  attendant  maaalve  busing,  aa 
required  by  the  Court. 

Although  the  Norfolk  schools  have  been 
open  only  a  short  time,  A  Is  already  painful- 
ly apparent  that  this  plan,  which  never  real- 
ly held  a  promise  "realistically  to  work,"  Is 
In  actuality,  not  working.  And  in  my  consid- 
ered Judgment,  It  la  not  within  the  power  ot 
the  School  Board  nor  the  Administration  to 
make  this  plan  work  aatlsfactorUy  and  be 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
over  the  long  run. 

Thla  contention  of  non-workability  la  sup- 
ported by  the   following   facta: 

1.  Since  the  end  of  the  school  term  June, 
1970,  the  Norfcrtk  system  has  suffered  the 
tragic  loss  of  some  7,000  white  children, 
who,  because  of  the  imacceptablllty  of  these 
educational  arrangements  to  the  cHlldrm 
and  their  parents,  have  either  withdrawn 
from,  or  not  entered,  the  Norfolk  school  sys- 
tem. This  represents  the  Incredible  loss  of 
over  ao  per  cent  of  our  white  students  In 
only  15  mozitha.  Thla  result  la  absolutely  un- 
acceptable to  the  Norfolk  School  Board. 

While  a  smaU  number  of  these  parent* 
may  ba  die-hard  segregatloDlata.  I  submit 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  conscientious 
and  alncera.  and  are  genuinely  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  for 
their  ohlMken'a  rights  as  they  may  peroelve 
tham.  ThM*  an  good  ottlaena  who,  by  and 
large,  bava  faithfully  supported  pubUc  edu- 
cation In  Norfolk  and  who  have  provided  the 
resouroes  to  nourlab  It.  They  have  also  ac- 
cepted Integration  as  right  and  |ust. 

Many  ot  theee  people  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate education,  nor  do  they  really  want  pri- 
vate education.  Many  of  these  people  cannot 
afford  the  transportation  expeiMes  Impoaocl 
upon  them.  Many  ot  these  famlUea  cannot 
accommodate  the  family  disruption  oauaad 
by  the  eztrema  staggering  of  achocA  opan- 
ings  and  olnalngs,  Many  ot  these  people  vm 
not  endure  a  altuatton  which  they  feel  sin- 
oerely  traii4>les  their  own  Individual  rights 
and  prerogatlvea. 


If  our  sahool  system  and  our  City  are  to 
surrlve  over  the  long  nm.  we  must  re-create 
a  sat  of  educational  oondltlcns  which  can  be 
i«Mon*bl7  ]u«tlflad  to  our  eitlMna  aa  de- 
aarvlng  of  their  support.  This  means  no  less 
than  a  stable.  Integrated  scdiool  system  de- 
livering an  equal  educational  opportunity  of 
highest  quality  to  every  child. 

a.  There  is  at  present  under  way  In  Nor- 
folk, and  In  other  similarly  affected  com- 
munities through  the  country,  a  maaalve 
and  frantic  search  for  alternatives  to  public 
education.  ''Instant"  schools  are  q>rlnglng 
up  everywhere,  moat  of  which  will  never  be 
able  to  provide  the  quality  of  education  that 
la  provided  In  our  public  schools.  Estab- 
Uahed  private  achoola  are  being  deluged 
with  appllcationa.  Parochial  schools  are  no- 
ticing a  Budden  upaurge  in  the  number  of 
parents  desiring  a  religious  education  back- 
ground for  their  children.  Parents  are  mak- 
ing arrangementa  to  move  from  the  dty  or 
locate  their  children  with  relatives  in  other 
cocnmunltles  not  subjected  to  tbe  traumaa  of 
maaslve  busing.  Middle  claoa  famlUea  mov- 
ing to  this  area  are  avoiding  Norfolk  In  fa- 
vor of  neighboring  Jurladlctlona  because  of 
the  unstable  school  situation. 

Aa  a  practical  matter,  this  search  for  al- 
ternatives to  public  education  will  continue 
to  be  pursued  aa  long  as  extreme  oondltlona, 
auofa  aa  thoee  now  present  in  Norfolk,  oon- 
Unue  to  be  imposed  upon  our  citizens 
against  their  will  and  their  better  Judgment. 
This  gradual  abandonment  of  urban  public 
education  by  the  middle  class  can  only  lead 
to  a  gradual  deterioration  of  our  public  edu- 
cational system,  aa  It  haa  in  communities 
auch  aa  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Aa  argued  by  the  School  Board  in  Court, 
the  transportation  system  is  simply  inade- 
quate to  carry  the  burden  impoeed  upon  it. 
Even  with  the  loss  this  year  of  some  4,S00 
students,  ovir  busing  arrangements  are  sUll 
a  shambles.  Kvery  day  there  are  children 
who  do  not  get  to  school  because  of  trans- 
portation inadequacies.  Every  day  there  are 
children  who  do  not  get  to  school  because 
their  families  cannot  pay  the  bus  fare. 
Every  day  there  are  complaints  about  bus 
overcrowding.  Every  day  there  are  concerns 
expressed  by  parents  for  the  safety  of  their 
children.  We  have  dally  requests  frcHn  par- 
ents, black  and  white,  to  transfer  their  chil- 
dren back  to  their  neighborhood  schools  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  transportation 
costs  or  for  other,  to  them,  equally  valid 
reasons. 

4.  In  order  to  make  optimum  use  of  the  In- 
adequate transporUtion  faolllUes  available 
to  us,  It  has  been  necessary  to  stagger 
school  openings  from  7:4S  a.m.  to  9:40  a.m. 
and  cloelngs  from  3:00  pjn.  to  3:50  p.m. 
Thla  has  cauaed  a  great  deal  of  dlarupUon 
both  within  the  families  of  our  children  and 
within  the  educational  program  Itaelf.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  family  which  haa  not 
suffered  some  measure  of  disruption  and  In- 
convenience from  thla  "blaarre"  plan.  It  la 
also  difficult  to  find  a  teacher  or  principal 
whose  educational  program  haa  not  been  ap- 
preciably disrupted. 

5.  The  expcaure  of  our  children  to  jxMslble 
physical  danger  baa  been  greaUy  Increased. 
It  Is  axiomatlo  that  the  more  children  re- 
quiring tranqxirtatlon  to  school,  ttut  mora 
ohanoa  of  trayal-ralated  Injuries  and  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  Court,  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  to  put  young  children  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  some  of  our  older  buildings, 
thus  Increasing  to  some  degree  their  expo- 
sure to  fire  danger.  Parents,  whose  children 
muat  be  transported  far  from  home  to 
school,  are  concerned  about  tJbelr  availabili- 
ty to  thatr  children  in  oaae  of  illness  or  aoel- 
dent.  Many  also  fear  for  the  safety  ot  their 
■mall  children  In  strange  natghborbooda 
and  this  applies  to  both  black  and  white  par- 
enta.  Many  worry  about  tbe  adaptability  of 
their  small  children  to  strange  and  unfamil- 
iar surroundings. 


6.  While  we  parents  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  all  of  our  <dilldren,  most  ot  our 
concern  in  this  altuatloB  Is  oonoentrated  on 
our  younger  children.  T^o  me.  It  la  extremely 
doubtful  that  we  can  ever  create  a  set  of 
oondltloDS  m  our  public  scboc4  aystem  in 
which  mothers  would  readily  and  voluntari- 
ly accept  the  transportation  of  their  small 
children  out  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods and  long  distances  to  strange  neigh- 
borhoods. This  feeling  on  the  part  ot  parents 
Is  no  respecter  of  race. 

Oiven  proper  resources,  the  School  Board 
would  have  It  In  Its  power  to  minimize  the 
actual  Inconveniences  resulting  from  an  In- 
adequate transportation  system  and  remedy 
most  transportation  problems,  lessen  school 
staggerings,  and  Improve  safety  meas\ires. 
However,  as  a  practical,  political  fact  of 
life,  it  does  not  appear  that  theee  reeources 
will  be  forthcoming  until  the  School  Board 
can  convince  the  flscal  authorities  that  the 
allocations  of  such  resources  will  result  in  a 
stable  school  system  capable  of  attracting 
and  holding  the  middle  class.  Our  City,  State 
and  National  Oovemments  to  date  have  all 
turned  aside  our  requests  for  transportation 
assistance. 

While  the  School  Board  was  completely 
unsuccessful  In  convincing  the  Courts  that 
the  above  unacceptable  results  would  be  ob- 
tained from  tbe  implementation  of  a  plan 
such  as  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Stolee, 
the  NAACP  and  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Courts  must  now  recognize  the  stark  fact 
that  theee  counterproductive  results  have  in- 
deed come  to  pass.  They  miut  also  see  that 
the  constitutional  ends  desired  by  the  Courts 
are,  as  a  practical  matter,  being  thwarted 
through  the  withdrawal  of  white  children 
from  the  system.  Since  these  same  results 
are  beiiig  obtained  In  many  other  school  sys- 
tems, adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Courts.  It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  com- 
mit educational  suicide. 

Already  there  is  some  indication  that  the 
lower  courts  are  recognizing  the  detrimental 
result*  of  merely  mixing  bodies  through  dis- 
ruptive busing  plans.  Listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  Federal  District  Judge  S.  Hugh  Dll- 
Un  In  his  recent  decision  in  the  Indianapolis 
school  oaae: 

"Something  more  than  routine,  eomputer- 
Ized  approach  to  the  problem  of  desegrega- 
tion is  required  of  this  court,  lest  the  tipping 
point  be  reached  and  passed  beyond  re- 
prieve. .  .  .  Put  another  way,  the  easy  way 
out  for  this  court  and  for  the  (Indianapolis) 
board  would  be  to  order  a  massive  'fruit  bas- 
ket' scrambling  of  students  within  the  school 
dty  during  the  coming  year,  to  achieve  exact 
racial  balancing,  and  then  to  go  on  to  other 
things.  The  power  to  do  so  is  undoubted. 
There  Is  Just  one  thing  wrong  wttii  this  sim- 
plistic solution.  In  tbe  long  haul.  It  won't 
work." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  to  look 
to  the  future  of  our  educational  system.  Un- 
der the  preeent  conditions,  this  future  is  very 
unceitaln,  and  no  one  of  us  can  predict  Just 
when  and  bow  our  sohooi  system  will  be  sta- 
blliaed.  If  the  withdrawal  ot  7,000  children 
I*  permanent,  we  will  certainly  have  to  ad- 
just our  pupil  assignmsnts  drastically.  This 
oould  lead  in  the  future  to  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  our  older  elementary  school 
plant*,  a  reduction  in  teaching  raff,  and  a 
ourtailment  of  the  educational  program. 
Available  staAlatlas  ahow  that  apiMroxlmately 
1.000  fewer  children  entered  our  school  sys- 
tem this  year  than  oould  have  been  reaeon- 
ably  expected  to  «nroU  at  the  first  grade  level. 
With  this  trend  accelerated  in  the  future, 
how  many  families  with  children,  moving 
into  this  area,  wlU  chooee  Norfcdk  for  their 
homes?  If  our  school  system  cannot  present 
a  more  attraotlve  plotujre  to  neweomett,  how 
muidi  will  we  suffer  by  attarlttonf  How  quick- 
ly will  w«  lo*e  tbe  blraclal  Integitty  of  our 
community  r 

Undsr  the  current  conditions,  I  doubt  that 
many  of  tlia**  white,  middle  class  IndlTld- 
oals — ooUege    profeseora,    oolummst*.   oom- 
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mentators,  civil  rights  advocates,  civil  rights 
attorneys,  wnployees  of  HEW,  Judges — who 
have  done  the  most  to  bring  about  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Norfolk  now  finds  itself  would 
voluntarily  subject  their  own  children  to 
what  our  children  are  being  subjected.  Cer- 
tainly racial  identity  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
school  system  Indicates  that  many  of  our 
government  liberals  do  not  practice  what 
they  preach. 

PSOPOSKO  FLAN  or  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION 
FOB   NOBFOLK 

For  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of 
Norfolk  and  others,  I  wish  to  submit  a  plan 
for  the  Integration  of  the  Norfolk  School 
System  which  I  believe  will  meet  tbe  re- 
quirements for  a  unitary  school  system, 
whose  components  can  be  Justified  both  to 
the  Courts  and  to  our  parents,  and  which  can 
ultimately  command  the  broad  support  of 
the  majority  of  our  citizens,  both  black  and 
white.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  be 
studied  by  the  leadership  of  all  interests  in 
our  City  and  that  black  and  white  leaders 
will  react  to  It  publicly.  I  am  unalterably 
convinced  that  the  final  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  succeaefuUy  Integrating  our  school 
system  must  be  forged  by  us  and  not  by  the 
Courts.  The  Courts  are  simply  not  equipped 
to  fashion  a  single  solution  which  will  fit 
every  community.  The  solution  I  offer  is  de- 
signed for  Norfolk  alone. 

1%e  following  are  the  elements  of  a  uni- 
tary school  system  for  Norfolk: 

1.  Immediate  and  absolute  compliance  with 
the  "Negative  Mandate"  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  Its  historical  1054  decision. 
This  Mandate  requires  an  absolute  and  im- 
mediate end  to  all  invidious  discriminatiou 
based  on  race.  If  there  are  lingering  vestiges, 
either  intentional  or  unintentional,  of  In- 
vidious racial  discrimination  in  our  school 
system,  we  want  it  removed  forthwith,  and 
in  my  opinion,  have  already  largely  done  so. 

2.  Aggressive,  good  faith  compliance  with 
the  "Positive  Mandate"  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  puts  an  afBrmatlve  duty  on  the  School 
Board  to  eliminate,  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
reasonably  and  practically  do  so,  all  effects  of 
past,  state-impoeed  segregation.  This  is  where 
the  current  legal  argument  lies.  Are  there  any 
practical  limitations  on  what  a  School  Board 
must  and  can  do  to  comply  with  this  affirma- 
tive "Mandate"?  For  instance,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  in  cities  like  New  York  It  is 
an  absolute  physical  Impossibility  to  obtain 
racial  mixture  in  every  school.  Are  there  not 
similar  or  other  valid  limitations  on  Nor- 
follc's  ability  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
racially  balanced  school  system?  The  results 
of  our  current  desegregation  plan  plainly 
indicate  that  there  are. 

Some  affirmative  actions  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Board  are  faculty 
and  staff  Integration,  integration  of  all  sports 
and  extracurricular  activities,  school  zoning 
to  maximize  Integratlong.  location  of  addi- 
tions and  new  schools  to  facilitate  integra- 
tion, use  of  multiracial  educational  mate- 
rials, etc.  The  aforementioned  devices  have 
been,  and  are  being,  used  In  our  system 
to  maximize  integration.  The  School  Board 
and  the  Administration  should,  through  con- 
tinuing leadership,  create  within  tbe  school 
system  a  spirit  In  which  every  decision  is 
examined  In  the  light  of  its  racial  implica- 
tions, and  where  possible,  made  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  foster  true  and  lasting  integra- 
tion of  the  system. 

3.  Aa  soon  as  possible  we  should  alter  the 
grade  organization  throughout  the  system 
from  a  4-3-2-3  organization  to  a  K-4-4-4  or- 
ganization as  follows: 

Elementary  schools — grades  Kindergarten 
through  4. 

Middle  schools — grades  5  through  8. 

High  schools — gradee  9  through  13. 

Under  this  new  organization  It  is  stiggeet- 
ed  that  there  be  approximate  racial  balance 
In  all  high  and  middle  schools  to  be  accom- 
plished   througb    busing,    where    necessary. 


While  tAiere  are  many  valid  reasons  for  not 
busing  younger  children,  these  same  reasons 
do  not  apply  to  tbe  same  degree  to  older 
children.  Even  before  integration,  all  of  our 
Junior  and  senior  high  echoed  required  at 
least  some  bus  transportation.  In  view  of  tbe 
command  of  the  Courts  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum amount  of  integration,  using  busing  If 
required,  I  feel  that  no  argument  against 
full  integration  at  the  middle  and  high 
school  levels  would  find  any  acceptance  in 
the  Courts. 

However,  this  plan  for  Norfolk  envisions 
that  elementary  schools  serve  single  attend- 
ance zones,  gerrymandered  where  possible 
to  achieve  the  maximum  amount  of  desira- 
ble integration.  Since  only  grades  K  through 
4  would  be  served  by  these  schools,  they 
would  have  to  draw  from  larger  attendance 
areas  than  previously,  thus  facilitating  a 
greater  degree  of  Integration.  A  further  ad- 
vantage would  be  to  make  room  in  these 
schools  for  kindergarten  without  the  necess- 
ity of  extensive  building  additions.  Tbe  addi- 
tional children,  resulting  from  the  addition 
of  kindergartens,  would  be  accommodated 
at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels  through 
building  additions  and/or  drawn  so  as  to 
minimize  the  number  of  one  race  elementa- 
ry schools,  although  of  necessity  there 
would  be  some  remaining  tinder  this  plan. 

This  plan  would  deliver  13  years  of  stable. 
Integrated  education  to  approximately  76 
per  cent  of  our  children  and  8  years  of  in- 
tegrated education  to  the  remaining  25  per 
cent.  Viewed  another  way,  100  per  cent  of 
our  childi^n  would  have  at  least  8  years  of 
integration  and  only  25  per  cent  would  have 
less  than  a  full  13  years.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  core  city  in  the  country  that  even 
comes  close  to  matching  these  percentages. 

4.  In  order  to  give  any  children  left  In  unl- 
raclal  schools  the  real  choice  of  an  Inte- 
grated education,  there  would  be  an  aggres- 
sively administered,  majority-to-minorlty 
transfer  plan.  This  would  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Courts  that  no  child  be 
denied  the  right  to  attend  any  school  be- 
cause of  race.  For  those  requesting  transfer, 
transportation  would  be  provided  at  public 
expense.  Parents  would  be  fully  informed  of 
this  right  to  transfer  and  provided  counsel- 
ing if  desired. 

5.  In  order  to  remove  many  of  the  irrita- 
tions surrounding  the  use  of  buses  for  pur- 
poses of  integration,  the  school  system  should 
have  control  of  school  trao^ortatlon  ar- 
rangements, and  transportation  should  be 
free  to  all.  This  could  be  iM;complisbed  either 
through  the  school  system  owning  and  oper- 
ating Ita  own  buses  or  through  some  Joint, 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Virginia 
Transit  Company.  Complete  School  Board 
control  of  school  transportation  would  make 
possible  the  following: 

a.  Elimination  of  Irritations  and  disrup- 
tions brought  about  by  inadequate  niunbier 
of  buses,  time  staggerings,  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, and  lack  of  late  transportation  to 
serve  those  engaging  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

b.  Reduce  opposition  to  long-distance  bus- 
ing at  the  middle  school  level. 

c.  Make  possible  the  implementation  of 
Innovative,  interracial  programs  for  elemen- 
tary Students  remaining  In  racially  Isolated 
schools. 

d.  Provide  transportation  where  necessary 
for  flexible  educational  progmmmlng.  maxl- 
miun  use  of  facilities,  field  trips,  better  use 
of  community  reeources,  etc. 

e.  Provide  free  transportation  for  thoee 
exercising  majortty-to-mlnorlty  transfer 
right*. 

f .  Bettor  centred  of  discipline  on  buses. 

6.  In  order  to  secure  tbe  future  stability 
of  our  system  and  of  our  dty,  this  plan 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  progressive  and 
honest  cpen  bousing  policy  supported  by 
our  political,  civic,  and  business  leadership. 
Every  citizen  should  feel  that  he  Is  free  to 


locate  in  any  neighborhood  which  is  desir- 
able to  him  and  his  family  and  which  he  can 
afford. 

7.  There  should  be  a  high-level  Btraclal 
Commlaalon.  iH«ferably  appointed  by,  and 
responsible  to,  the  Court,  which  Cotnmiseion 
would  oversee  the  Implementation  of  the 
plan  and  give  regular  reports  both  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  public.  This  Commission 
could  include  an  equal  number  of  whites  and 
blacks.  I  would  further  suggest  the  l^>polnt- 
ment  of  at  least  one  additional  black  to  the 
School  Board. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  integration  of 
our  school  system  l>e  returned  to  local  hands. 
The  broad  principles  of  the  law  have  already 
been  established.  It  is  now  only  left  for  us  to 
implement  them  in  a  reasonable  and  faithful 
manner  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  do  so. 

Now  that  this  plan  has  been  set  forth,  let 
me  antldpate  some  of  the  major  objections 
which  will  be  raised  to  it : 

1.  The  greatest  objection,  certainly  tbe 
greatest  legal  objection,  will  be  to  the  fact 
that  some  few  elementary  schools  will  remain 
all  black  and  racially  Lst^ated.  Testimony  by 
experts  has  shown  in  our  case  that  the  effects 
of  racial  Isolation  are  cumulative  and  that 
integration  is  meet  desirable  In  the  early 
years  of  school.  I  answer  tills  objection  by 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  con- 
ditions present  in  these  schools  which  are  not 
present  In  the  classical,  racially  Isolated 
school.  Our  school  plants  in  the  Inner  city 
range  from  adequate  to  excellent.  Our  facul- 
ties are  completely  integrated,  and  our  better 
teachers  and  administrators  are  spread 
throughout  the  city.  Funds  from  tbe  Federal 
Oovernment  for  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  will  be  concentrated  primarily  In 
the  isolated  schools  where  the  greatest  need 
is.  Our  own  transportation  system  would  al- 
low these  children  to  participate  in  Inte- 
grated, inter-racial  educational  programs  by 
moving  them  about  tbe  city.  They  would  also 
ha^-e  the  right  to  transfer  out  if  desired,  with 
transportation  furnished. 

Finally,  In  my  opinion,  this  compromise 
t>etween  the  detrimental  effects  of  racial  iso- 
lation and  the  detrimental  effects  and  results 
of  breaking  up  completely  our  neighborhood 
schools,  especially  where  young  children  are 
concerned.  Is  a  comjM'omlBe  which  must  be 
made  If  our  school  system  Is  not  to  be  even- 
tually destroyed.  In  practtoe,  we  will  simply 
have  to  do  everything  possible  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  this  isolation  for  those  who  do 
not  elect  voluntarily  to  transfer  out. 

2.  Tbe  second  big  objection  will  come  from 
the  parents  of  middle  school  youngsters  who 
must  be  bused  relatively  long  distances 
across  town.  Since  having  our  own  transpor- 
tation system  will  allow  us  to  eliminate  ex- 
treme staggering,  to  provide  late  buses  for 
extracurricular  activities,  and  to  eliminate 
cost  to  parente,  I  believe  that  this  arrange- 
ment, after  some  initial  objection,  will  be 
reasonably  well  accepted  by  parents  of  these 
children.  At  the  high  school  level  the  chil- 
dren are  more  mobile  and  mature,  and  op- 
position to  the  transportation  of  high  school 
students  is  simply  not  a  governing  issue. 

3.  The  third  big  objection  would  be  tbe 
objection  to  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  set- 
ting up  and  operating  our  own  transporta- 
tion system  or  of  public  flnandng  of  the 
transportation  of  students  by  VTC.  Many 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  It.  My  answer  Is 
that  If  It  is  necessary  to  save  our  school 
system  and  our  City,  we  can  afford  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  bound  to  be  other 
objections.  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  reaolring  permanently 
tbe  difficult  problems  before  us  will  take  tbe 
time  to  react  in  writing.  At  this  point,  I  aee 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  arguing  whether  or 
not  this  plan  is  legal,  aince  we  purport  to  be 
a  democracy,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  any 
reasonable  plan  Is  acceptable  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  after  full  examination, 
then  It  will  ultimately  be  acceptable  to  the 
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Courts.  But  l«t  ua  bfl  Mm  ones  to  (l»t«Rnlne 
Anally  tli*  pUn  usdar  wlilch  our  acboot  ays- 
tern  will  operate  and  not  tboe«  from  wttbout, 
who  taav*  no  T«st«d  Intarsstt  in.  or  rssponal- 
bUlty  for,  tba  education  of  our  rhiMT^n 

Oiu-8  is  a  govenunent  of  law,  but  for  our 
government  to  work,  the  law  muet  be  under- 
stood and  suMMTted  by  tbe  broad  majority 
of  tbe  people.  Laws  tbat  cannot  command 
broad  understanding  and  support  must  In- 
evitably fail.  The  Courts,  over  all  others, 
should  understand  this  basic  precept  of 
American  democracy. 

An  extreme  plan  of  school  Integration 
which  results  in  the  actujU  loss  of  over  iO 
per  cent  of  our  white  children,  and  the 
potential  loss  of  many  more,  is  neither  an 
intelligent  nor  an  American  solution.  Over 
tlM  loDg  run,  only  those  who  have  no  other 
alternative — primarily  the  i>oor  and  the 
black — ^will  accept  it.  Is  this  reaUy  what  we 
want  out  of  urban  school  Integration?  I  say 
we  can  do  better.  For  the  sake  of  all  our 
ciilldren,  we  must  do  better. 

KOTS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  papw,  I  have 
assumed  the  eventual  establishment  of  Kin- 
dergarten In  the  Norfolk  School  System.  It 
is  Increasingly  apparent  tbat  urban  children 
desperately  need  this  early  educational  base. 
The  proposed  plan  would  merely  operate  on 
a  4-4-4  grade  organization  until  kindergar- 
ten can  be  started. 

I  have  purpoeely  kept  away  from  opening 
at  this  time  the  Pandora's  Box  of  forced 
school  consolidation  with  surrounding  Juris- 
dictions. The  Courts  are  now  struggling  with 
this  knotty  problem,  and  It  will  be  some 
time  before  tbe  legal  points  are  resolved.  In 
the  meantime,  my  own  views  about  consoli- 
dation will  largely  be  governed  by  how  suc- 
cessful we  are  In  solving  our  problems  here 
In  Norfolk. 

Vincent  J.  Thomas, 
Chairman,  Norfolk  School  Board. 


MORE  ABOUT  ILLEQAL  ALIENS 

(Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  pennlsslon  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  statement  entitled  "Illegal 
Aliens"  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  inserted  in  the 
CoNCRESSioif  AL  RECORD  of  OctobeT  5, 1971, 
at  page  34913,  presents  an  expertly  ex- 
aggerated view  of  existing  conditions, 
mlstakfw  the  reasons  therefor,  and  falls 
short  of  recommending  any  adequate  so- 
lutions. 

The  solution  does  not  at  all  hinge  upon 
unlimited  appropriations  and  a  oontin- 
ual  Increase  in  the  rotation  of  illegal 
aliens  back  to  Mexico.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  reduce  the  Incentive  for  such 
vast  numbers  of  Mexicans  to  seek  illegal 
residence  In  this  country.  The  presoit 
major  Incentive  is  economic  In  nature. 
Employment  In  the  United  States  offere 
Illegal  aliens  seren  times  the  wages  for 
equivalent  work  In  Mfexlco.  Employers  In 
Texas  find  such  hdp  beneficial,  because 
the  workers  are  tractaUe.  they  will  work 
for  less  than  organised  labor,  and  are 
not  demanding  as  to  fringe  benefits  snd 
working  eonditlons.  What  Is  needed  most 
Is  a  law  makliif  It  a  Federal  offense  for 
an  employer  to  hire  an  fflegal  Immi- 
grant. My  xeoocunendatlcn  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tsans  and  others  sup- 
port and  hasten  aetion  upon  HJl.  232t 


(S.  1373)  which  Includes  such  a  provi- 
sion. 

It  Is  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not 
reduced  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  funds.  However,  it  Is  a  low  blow 
to  charge  officials  of  the  Iimnlgration 
and  Naturalization  Service  with  "derelic- 
tion of  duty  or  incredible  ignorance  of 
the  facts"  in  failing  to  ask  sufficient 
funds  from  Congress.  Even  a  neophyte  in 
the  Federal  appropriation  process  knows 
that  there  is-— and  necessarily  so — ^many 
a  slip  between  the  fund  requests  of  Bu- 
reau level  officials  and  the  amounts  fi- 
nally presented  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriation action.  I  am  sure  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  has 
no  exemption  from  tiiis  executive  over- 
sight applied  in  the  light  of  national  pri- 
orities and  resources. 

The  statement  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  that 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  Is  trying  to  get  along  on  1,000  less 
personnel  than  it  had  5  years  ago  is  based 
upon  inaccurate  data.  The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  advises  that 
the  comparison  of  permanent  employ- 
ment Jime  30,  1965,  with  that  of  June  30. 
1971.  is  as  follows: 


June  30, 
1965 


Total  penonngi .  6.^31 

Bordef  paljol  igenls 1.353 

I  mm  lgr»nt  inspectors 1,  130 

Investiiatsrs 710 

Other 3,33« 


June  30, 
1971 

6.959 


1.712 
I   136 

665 
3,446 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  balance  of  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Collier  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GcRALB  R.  Ford)  ,  for  week  of  October  12, 
on  account  of  death  In  family. 

Mr.  HALPKBif  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oeralo  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  injuries 
sustained  in  automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Ku  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gar- 
icATz),  for  today  and  remainder  of  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  14.  1971;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RonssxLOT)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Veysxt,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kekp  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Harsha,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WncAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  10  mliiutee,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  DsNHOLM)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  tor  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shipley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Albert  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall). 

Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Moorhxad,  to  include  with  his  re- 
marks on  HJl.  10835  In  the  committee 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  BoGGS  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  record  teller  vote 
on  the  Wiggins  amendment. 

Mr.  Latta  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial with  remarks  made  earlier  today. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  Immediately  preceding  vote  on  sec- 
ond Wiggins  amendment. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  at  con- 
clusion of  debate  on  HJl.  10835. 

Mr.  Annuneio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RODINO)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  following  Mr.  Rodino's  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoDssxLOT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harvet  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Vavoks  Jact. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  PaicE  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DntwiNSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIIf. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Millxr  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HosMXR. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vetsxy  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  SinjBrre  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  KcMT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lint. 

Mr.  CovoHLnr. 

Mr.  Dbllknback. 

Mr.  Beam. 

Mr.  MmsHALL  In  two  Instanoea. 
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Mr.  ROUBSILOT. 

Mr.  Osovn. 

Mr.  McKxvitt. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dknholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SisK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanxs  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiBHn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  DiHGBLL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ktros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Albirt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  AfONAOAN. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Maboli  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rasick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoNss  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OoifZALEK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldib  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rtan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Ranoxl  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  White  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SESf  ATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Si>eaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  3483.  An  act  to  authorize  financial  sup- 
port for  improvements  in  Indian  eduoatlon 
and  for  otber  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Education  and  lAbor. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1073,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  016.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  ooiittnuing  appropriations  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1072,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
tbAt  committee  did  cax  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  7,  1071 : 

H.R.  0634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest.  Niobrara  Divi- 
sion, to  tbe  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  NaUonal 
Forest." 

On  October  8.  1071: 

H.J.  Res.  OlS.  A  Joint  resolutloo  making  a 
supplemental  spproprlatlon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1073,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  13,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXEcinrnvE  communications. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Kxecutlve 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port tbat  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  BduoaUon,  and  Welfare  for 
"Orants  to  SUtes  for  public  assistance"  for 
fiscal  year  1072  baa  been  i^fportloned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
piirsuant  to  81  UB.O.  666;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
traiMmittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  protaot  tiM  public  health  and  safety  by 
amending  tbe  narcotic,  depreasant,  stimu- 
lant, and  hallucinogenic  drug  laws  In  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  ths  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglsUtlon  to  reokOTe  the  statutory 
celling  on  funds  for  the  development  of  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

lies.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Englnsers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  16,  1070,  submitting  a  repent,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Northport  Harbor,  Wis.,  tn 
partial  re^x>nse  to  three  resolutions  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  tbe 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  12.  April  1,  and  August  3,  1946  (H. 
Doc.  No.  03-168) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration. 

RscnvKD  rsoM  thx  CoauTmoujES  Oxnickai. 

1100.  A  letter  from  tbe  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  UiUted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  slow  progress  in  eliminating  sub- 
standard Indian  housing.  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Government  Cyperatlons. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
{Purtuant  to  an  order  of  the  Hou»e  Oct.  7. 

1971.   the  foUotcing  report  was  /lied  Oct. 

8, 1971) 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  7348.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Higher  Education  Act  ctf  1066  and 
other  acts  dealing  with  higher  education; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-654).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs.  H.R.  1666.  A  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  modify  the  operation  of  the  Kortee  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Wyoming,  for 
fishery  conservation  (Rept.  No.  93-666).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cotiunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 

(Submitted  Oct.  12. 1971  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs.  HJl.  6600.  A  blU 
to  autb(»lce  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
revise  a  repayment  contract  with  tbe  San 
Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.,  San  Angelo  proj- 
ect, Texas,  and  for  other  purpose*  (Rept.  No. 
83-666).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Ot  Calif omla:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  34.  An  act  to 
provids  that  the  cost  of  certain  InveatlgatlonB 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shaU  be  non- 
reimbursable (Rept.  NO.  e»-667).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  SMTTR  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary.  S.  1030.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  Southwest  Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sanitation  District,  Colorado  (Rept.  No.  93- 
658) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ERASER:  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Concurrent  Resolution  887.  Con- 
current rescriutlon  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  call  for  an  international  mora- 
torium of  10  years  on  the  killing  of  aU  species 
of  whale,  porpoise,  and  dolphin  (oooqirlslng 
tbe  order  of  oetaoeana)  (Bbspt.  No.  03-663). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calerufao'. 

Mr.  GABMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJt.  8140.  A  bUl  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  ports,  harbors.  wat«^ront 
areas,  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendments  (Sept.  No.  03- 
663) .  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BIUJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fen-  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calmdar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  niOWKRS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  3237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  S.  Sgt. 
J.  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  U.S  Air  Force;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  03-660).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4064.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  William  H.  Nlckerson;  wltb  amendments 
(R^t.  No.  93-660).  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  113.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  certain  individuals  and  organisations: 
wltb  amendments  (Rept.  No.  03-661).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC    BIIiLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauM  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  KoA  TtBKltaXkoot  were  tntrodooed  and 
severaUy  referred  m  fcdiows: 

By  Mr.  LANDRITM: 
HJl.  11167.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  SS7  of 
tbe  InMRuU  Barenue  Code  of  1964;   to  the 
OonuBttUc  on  Way>  and  Meane. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
HJL  11168.  A  bill  to  amend  aecUon  031  of 
tbe    Intecnal     Revenue    Code     of    IBM,    as 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  AfiPIN   (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Ao- 

naiBo,  Mr.  AinwBaoif  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BnucB,  Mr.  Bsu.,  Mr.  Binobam, 

Mr.  BuxiLS  erf  norlda.  Mr.  Bcktom, 

Mra.  Chuholjc  Mr.  Collins  of  n- 

llnoU,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Damixls  of 

New     Jersey,     Mr.     Dknholm.     Mr. 

VmtPt,    itz.   Dlnoklj.,   Mr.   Dow,    Mr. 

ffii  iiMii.  Mr.  FaxT,  Mr.  OiBBOtrs,  Mr. 

HaLPiuf.  Mr.  Bamlxt,  Mr.  Hasring- 

TON,  Mr.  HxLSTOSKi,  Mr.  Kxup,  and 

Mr.  Ktsos)  : 

H.R.  11169.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 

Traae  and  Motor  VrtUele  Safety  Act  of  1966 

to  autlkorlB*   daalgn   atandards   for  school- 

bUMS,  to  raqulr*  oMtaln  ataiulanta  b«  aatab- 

Uahfld   for  soboottoUMs,   to  reqtdre   tbe   in- 

leettgatfcm   of  certain   solioolbua   aoddente, 

and  for  other  puipoasa;    to  the  Oommlttee 

on  Intantet*  and  Foreign  Oommeica. 

By  mt.  ABPnr  (fbr  hUnaaU.  Mr.  Mat- 
•mrAoa,  Mr.  ttwrouMm,  itr.   Mxkta, 
Mr.  MnoHXU^  Mr.  Moan,  Mr.  Moaa. 
Mr.  Mix.  Mr.  Ponux.  Mr.  Pbicb  of 
TiHwrtia    tir.   Bam.   Mr.   Boonxt   of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Btam,  Mr.  Sr  Oaa- 
Manr,  Mr.  SCHxma.  Mr.  8t— inta, 
Mr.  Btkkle,  Mr.  Stokxb,  Mr.  TteBT, 
Mr.     VMoarro.    Mr.    Wibxau.,     Mr. 
Ow  irs      H.      WiLBOM.      and      Mr. 
Wanvr)  : 
HJL  11180.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Tramo  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1»06 
to    authorise   design   standarda   for   school- 
buses,  to  require  certain  standards  be  estab- 
Uali«d  lor  sctaoolbusea,  to  reqtilre  tbe  invee- 
ttgitlon  at  certain  sohoolbus  aooldenta,  and 
ior  ottMr  purpoaee;    to   tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foralcn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BKNNBTT: 
HJL  11161.  A  blU  to  antend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ct  1964  to  provide  that  no  In- 
dividual  staall   pay  an   InoooM  tax  of  less 
than  10  percent  on  his  income  and  to  pro- 
vide that  Indostrlal  development  bond  In- 
ooma  aball  not  be  azoluded  from  groea  In- 
ooma;  to  tbe  Oommlttas  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  11103.  A  bill  to  exempt  tbe  flist  •S.OOO 
of  an  Individual's  annuaJ  earnings  from  so- 
cial  security   taxes,   to   amend   title  H  and 
XVUI  of  the  Social  Oecuilly  Act  to  permit 
benefit  payments  to  a  widower,  parent,  or 
obUd  despite  his  or  iter  marrlaga  1/  suoh 
marriage  is  annulled,  to  aUow  an  Individual 
to    have    military    service    excluded    in    the 
computation  of  his  benefits  In  order  to  use 
stieh  service  for  a  civil  servloe  retirement  an- 
nuity, to  permit  State  agreemanta  for  hos- 
pital Insurance  coverage,  and  to  provide  sup- 
plementary mfidtcal  Insuranoe  coverage  for 
oertaln  services  furnished  an  Individual  at 
his  home  by  a  medical  technical  or  registered 
nurse;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BBZHKLET: 
HJL  11163.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  a6-peroent, 
across  -  tbe-  board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$300,  and  to  remove  the  present  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income  which 
a  beneficiary  may  have  without  any  loss  of 
benefita;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNKT: 
H.R.  11104.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  the  prefer- 
ence to  be  given  to  American  goods  in  oon- 


nsctlon  with  tbe  purchase  of  materials  re- 
quired for  public  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
HA.  1116S.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  marttcal  dlsohargas  to  oertaln  fonnsr 
members  of  tbe  Armed  Foroea  who  were  pr«- 
vloualy  <t1ao barged  under  i^«->w^"."»«t>''^  condi- 
tions for  certain  narcotic  drug  related  causes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  My.  CRANB  (for  hlmaetf,  MT.  Wao- 
ooNNxx,  Mr.  MicHSL,  and  Mr.  Momtt- 
oomav)  : 
H.R.   11160.   A  bUl  to  Umlt  U.a.  oonUlbu- 
tions  to  the  United  Nattons;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIBLS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  11167.  A  bill  to  assure  opportunities 
for  employment  and  training  to  unemployed 
and  underemploysd  penons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  provldlag  aaeded 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Conxmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOBN: 
H.R.  11168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Rownue  Cods  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  am  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  11160.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide.   Fungicide,    and    Rodentlcide    Act, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
CHMHni.M.  Mr.  CI.AT.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  BCr.  Contxxs,  Mr.  Dxl- 
LtnciL  Mr.  Dsooa,  Mr.  I^tAasa,  Mr. 
OiTDB,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  McKinnkt,  Mr.  Mxtcautx, 
Mr.  MixvA.  Mr.  MncHXLL,  and  Mr. 


): 

HJL  1 1170.  A  bill  to  authorlae  programs  In 
the  Distriot  of  Columbia  to  occnbat  and  con- 
trol the  disease  known  as  sickle  cell  anemia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DIatrtet  of  Ot^um- 
bla. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (f<ur  himself,  Mrs. 
CaiBiioLJc,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  CoLum  of 
nUnols,  Mr.  OowTias,  Mr.  DBxmcs. 
Mr.  Dnos,  Mr.  FSAssa,  Mr.  Hawkims, 
Mr.    lCxTOAi.rs.    Mr.    MrrcBXLL.   Mr. 
Rawckl,  and  Mr.  SroKxs) : 
H.R.  11171.  A  UU  to  provide  for  ttaa  pre- 
vention of  sickle  cell  anemia;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Initerstate  and  Poreign  Oommerce. 
By  Mr.  VKKT  (for  talmseU.  Mr.  Brans 
of  Wisooasln,  >fi'.  McDanw.  Mr.  Mi- 
Bsu.  and  Mr.  VAmsa  J!aot)  : 
HJt.  1117X  A  blU  to  amend  tha  ManxiUc 
Addict  BababUltatlon  Act  of  1906.  to  provide 
for  Involuntary  civil  oommltmant  of  narcotic 
addicts  charged  with  a  crime,  to  authorlae 
grants  for  eartaln  trslalng  programs,  to  es- 
tabllah  training  pragnuns  for  Judlolal  oSows, 
to  provide  for  reasaroh  and  development  into 
oanaas  o<  and  euras  for  narcotic  addlotion. 
and  for  oihsr  purpoaas;  to  tbe  Ooounlttae  on 
the  Judlolary. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO  (for  herself,  Mr.  As- 
FiM.    Mr.    Badhxo,    Mr.    Biaooi.    Mr. 
Bxhoham,  Mr.  BaowN  of  Michigan, 
Mr.   BOBKX   of   Maasachusertte,   Mrs. 
CHMHni.M,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  CoLUifB  of 
nUnols,  Mr.  CoTTKX.  Mr.  CoTTCHLiir, 
Mr.  DxvT,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Foestthx, 
Mr.  TvQUA,  Mr.  Halpxtn,  Mrs.  Han- 
BXN  of  Washington,  idr.  Hklstobki, 
Mrs.   Hicks   of  Massachusetts,   and 
Mr.  Knn>): 
H.R.  11173.  A  MU  to  authorlBe  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

By    Mrs.    ORASSO    (for    herself,    Mr. 
KocB,  Mr.  MATaoMAOA,  Mr.  MxrcAi.rB. 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mrs.  MmK.  Mr.  0'Nxn.L, 
Mr.    PXPPKX.    Mr.    Psxtxk    of    North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Ranoxl,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
RosxNTHAL,  Mr.  RosrxKKOWBSLi,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Rtam,  Mr.  SAXBAms,  Mr. 
ScHxtrxK.  Mr.  Srxxuc,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
STitiNOTOif.  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
H.R.  11174.  A  bUl  to  authorise  a  national 
summer  youth  sporta  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCloxx,  Mr.  Kdwaxds  of  OaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  Fxxmzxl,  Mr.  Hatrawat, 
Mr.  LaooxTT,  and  Mr.  Poacsu.) : 

H.R.  1117S.   A   bUl   to   amend   sacUon  608 
(o)  (1)  of  tbe  Agrteultural  Marketli«  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAR8HA: 

H.R.  11176.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  elTecta  of  jxillutlon  at>atement 
and  control  programs  on  international  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  11177.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11178.  A  bUl  to  provide  flnanr.lal  as- 
Blstanos  for  State  and  local  small,  commu- 
nity-based correctional  facilities;  for  the 
creation  of  innovative  programs  of  voca- 
tional training,  Job  placement,  and  on-the- 
job  counseling;  to  develop  speclallasd  our- 
rlculums,  tbe  training  of  eduoattoDxl  per- 
sonnel, and  the  funding  research  and  demon- 
stration projects:  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  encourage  tbe  Btatea  to  adopt 
special  probation  services;  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Correotlons  Inatltute;  and  far  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KAH'l'gH  MTTTBR : 
H.R.  11179.   A   bill   to  prohibit  tbe  adver- 
tising for  1  year  of  any  product  whioh  has 
been  falsely  advwtlssd;    to  tbs  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroa. 

HJt.  11180.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Fkrmara  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxasco, 
Mr.  Btxok,  Mr.  Dkllxtms,  Mr.  Dkkt, 
Mr.  FXASKX,  Mr.  Onaows,  Mr.  Han- 
sxM  or  Idaho,  Mxsw  »-"'"j—  of  Mas- 
sachuaatts.  Mis.  Hkks  ct  Massacbu- 
setts,     Mr.     Ktxos,     Mr.     LaoaETT, 
Mr.  Mailxjaxd,  Mr.  Matsxtnaoa,  Mrs. 
MiMK,  Mr.  Pncx.  Mr.  Rxuas.  Mr.  St 
Oesmain,  Mr.  ScHxcnx.  Mr.  Sktber- 
LiNO,    Mr.    Van    Dxxxlin,    and    Mr. 
Tatxs)  : 
H.R.  11181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  SS  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  cr  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
and  for  other  puipoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN; 
H.R.  lliaa.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  within  the  Vermejo  Ranch, 
New  Mexico   and   Colorado,   for  addition  to 
the   national   forest   system,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  11183.  A  blU  to  establish  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia   a  system  of   first  party, 
no-fault  Insurance  for  victims  of  motor  vs- 
hlcle  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Oistriot  of  Oolumbla. 
By  Mr.  MILI^  of  Arkanaaa: 
H.R.  11184.  A  blU  to  allow  for  inooma  tax 
purposes  a  deduction  for  additions  to  an 
account  for  accrued  vacation  pay  earned  by 
employees;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  11186.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  regard  to  the 
exempt  status  of  veterans'  organixatlons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  11186.  A  bill  to  exempt  firam  duty  csr- 
taln  equipment  and  repaiia  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
where  the  entries  were  made  In  connection 
with  vessds  arriving  t>efore  January  0,  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoTTxa,  Mr.  Srxxix,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
KlMMST)  : 

H.R.  11187.  A  bUl  to  authorlBe  the  Oeere- 
tary  of  Housing  and  Urtaui  Development  to 

make  grants  to  certain  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies  to  finance  the  development  costs  of 
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certain   connecting  sewer  facflitlee;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  11188.  A  bin  to  require  the  Oorpa  of 
Engineers  to  replaoe  or  repair  oertaln  sewaga 
systems  or  faemtSes  damaged  In  tbe  eumse 
of  the  w(»k  of  the  Corps  of  Bnglneera;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Pnbiie  Worka. 
ByMr.  NICHOLJB: 

H.R.  11189.  A  bDl  to  amend  chapter  67  at 
title  10,  United  Statea  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependence  of  pereons  who 
perf onn  tbe  servloe  recfulred  under  tOutpttt 
67  of  title  10.  united  Statea  Code,  and  die 
before  being  granted  retired  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioea. 
By  Mr.  PCMDKLL: 

H.R.  lllBO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  to  provide  for  a 
special  study  of  household  detergents,  and 
to  provide  for  the  lafotiing  of  those  house- 
bold  detergents,  and  to  provide  for  the  label- 
ing of  those  household  detergents  found  to  be 
hazardous,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstato  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  11191.  A  bill  to  authorise  additional 
appropriations  for  grants  under  the  Federal 
Water  PoDutton  Control  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works;  to  tlie  Oom- 
mlttee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PUBVEU  of   North   Carolina: 

HJL  11193.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Servloe  Act  to  aupport  research  and 
training  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract, 
including  the  liver  and  panrroas.  and  dis- 
eases of  nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  In  tbe 
development  of  community  programs  for 
the  control  of  these  diseases,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstato  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

HJL  11193.  A  bin  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Wdytcation.  and  Welfare  au- 
thority over  Federal  programs  to  davelop  and 
Improve  emergency  health  care  for  motor 
vehicle  accident  victims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

HJL  11194.  A  bill  to  eatahUah  a  oomprebsn- 
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slve  program  of  Insurance  and  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  losses  sustalnad  by  tbe 
flaberias  tradaa  as  a  reault  of  environment 
dlsastars;  to  tba  Committee  on  Marchant 
Marina  and  Fiaheries^ 

HJL  11196.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  grooa 
income  tbe  entire  amount  of  compensation 
of  members  of  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  tbe 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing in  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
tbe  Viatnam  conflict;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTKNKOWaKI: 
HH.  11196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  unrelated  bualnesa  income;   to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8CHI9KEBKLI: 
HJl.  11197.  A  l>m  to  rsduoe  the  required 
charitable  dlstrttyotloiui  under  tba  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  in  the  case  of  certain 
contrlbuttona  raoetved  by  private  founda- 
tloDs  before  the  date  of  anactmsnt  of  the 
Tax  Raform  Act  of  19ra;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
HJl.  11196.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Oontrol  and  Safe  Streets  Aet  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  at 
police  olBcers  klUed  In  the  line  of  duty;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HJL  11190.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  SecvQlty  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insuranoe 
benefits  and  the  disability  freesK  If  be  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  in- 
sured for  old-age-benefit  purposes,  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Btr.  WAOOONNER: 
H.R.  11200.  A  biU  to  amend  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  exempt  status  ca  clubs;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

ByMr.  BOW: 
HJL  11201.  A  bin  to  amend  tha  act  of  Au- 
gust aa,   194A   (63  StoL  622),  so  aa  to  au- 
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thorUe  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonlan    Institution   to    plan    and    construct 
museum  support  and  depository  f  aentttes;  to 
the  Ccmunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  ^<H>BIX,: 
HJL  11303.  A  bin  to  autborlaa   additional 
appropriattons  for  grants  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  sewage  treatment  works;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuWlc  Worka. 
By  Mr.  PRASER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  430.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  Congress  in  fulfilling  its  function   in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   THOMSON   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr. 

Ssaxuns,  Mr.  Steigxs  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  STUBBUinxLO,  Mr.  Vandxx  Jagt. 

and  Mr.  Ziom  ) : 

H.  Res.  642.  Rasolutlan  urging  the  President 

to  iness  tar  VS.  agricultural  trade  rights  with 

the  European  Economic  Community;  to  tba 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii, 

276.  Tbe  SPEAB3R  pressnted  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  cf  tbe  Conunonwealth  at  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  extending  benefite  under  tbe 
Blghv  Bducatton  Act  to  Puerto  Rico,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbat. 


PRIVATE  BHiJS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  1 1309.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joee- 
flte  Esther  Worley;  to  the  CMnmittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SBBBRUNO: 
HJt.  11204.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  at  Juan 
Clemente  Hemandex:  to  the  Committee  en 
tbe  Judiciary. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  1871 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

ItCr.  ROONBT  of  New  Tork.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  aD  of  ua  who  strareled  so  hard  to 
obtain  recognition  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  holiday,  this  weekend  is  a  aource 
of  real  gratification.  At  long  last  an 
America  unites  with  our  loyal  Italo- 
Americans  In  paying  htHnage  to  the  man 
who  discovered  our  great  then  unknown 
continent. 

Every  red-blooded  American  citizen 
glories  in  the  courage  of  the  daimtless 
navigator  who  commanded  the  three  tiny 
boats  in  ttadr  voyage  In  1492  across  the 
mysterious,  uncharted  seas. 

Almost  five  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  Chrlstapha-  Cc^ombus  set  foot  on 
our  offshore  Inlands.  During  ttie  snxuing 
years  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
man's  understaadlnc  of  the  world  In 
which  he  Uvea.  Sven  greater  changes 
have  ensued  with  reject  to  national 
boundaries.  Old  natioBs  have  been 
stripped  of  their  farflnng  possessions, 
some  to  vanish  entirely.  New  nations 


hare  arisen  and  pushed  themselTee  into 
world  dominance,  but  none  witb  such 
force  and  Intensity  as  oar  own. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  owe  the 
credit  to  this  Impoverished  Italian  sea- 
man for  making  possible  our  glorious 
American  destiny.  We  are  indebted  to 
Christopher  Columbus  for  first  diartlng 
the  trackless  oceans  shrouded  In  such 
awesome  fears,  for  assuring  the  world 
that  land  did  He  to  the  westward,  and 
for  initiating  subsequent  voyages  irtiich 
In  turn  precipitated  a  whole  wave  of  ex- 
plorations. But  even  more  we  are  in- 
debted to  Columbus  for  his  courage,  his 
patience,  and  his  persistent  traits  which 
somehow  he  passed  on  to  the  people  who 
explored,  who  settled  and  who  finally 
brought  America  Into  being  and  helped 
her  to  reach  world  leadership. 

We  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  Italian 
people  who  gave  the  world  Christopher 
Columbus  but  for  their  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  every  facet  of  American  life. 
They  have  sent  us  countless  men  of  the 
heroic  stature  of  Columbus — pioneers  in 
science,  business,  industry,  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  use  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  significant  contributions 
which  men  and  women  of  Italian  birth 


or  extracttdn Have  made  to  the  Ufe  and 
development  of  this  Nation.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  all  our  dtiaais.  but  most  par- 
ticalarly  our  children,  know  and  appre- 
ciate oar  debt  to  men  like  Amerigo  Ves- 
puoel,  OioTanni  de  Verrasano.  Enrico 
Fenni,  and  a  host  of  other  great  Italo- 
Americans. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  also  to 
our  Italo-American  organisations  for  the 
Inspiring  programs  which  they  are  eon- 
duetlng  throughout  America  in  tribute 
to  Christopher  OMumbus.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  the  leaderdiip 
of  these  organizations  devote  many  hours 
of  dedicated  senrlee  and  literally  millions 
of  dollars  to  imjn-ore  the  lot  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  am  most  thankful  that  because 
of  my  large  ItaUan-Amerlcan  constit- 
uency In  Brooklyn,  I  can  count  so  many 
of  these  leaders  as  my  pn-sonal  friends 
over  the  many  years.  To  them  I  use  Oie 
occasion  of  Columbus  Day  to  offer  my 
personal  best  wishes  and  my  congratula- 
tions  for  their  oonttnuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  their  fellowmen. 

I  use  this  occasion,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  congratulating  the  fine  leaders  of  the 
Italian  GoTemment  for  the  Job  they 
art  doing  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Italy  and  for  the  bonds  of  friendship 
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which  they  seek  to  maintain  between 
the  Italian  P«ople  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  was  nuwt  Impressed  on  a  visit 
last  mtmtb  to  Italy  to  see  once  more  the 
extent  of  American-Italian  frlenddilp 
and  the  depth  of  affection  which  they 
lavish  upon  the  United  States. 


TEACE"  OFFICERS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TCNKKSSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  familiar 
"police"  <^oer  Is  givlngr  way  to  a  new. 
better-trained,  better-educated  breed  of 
"peace"  officers  In  many  of  our  Nation's 
communities.  I  am  happy  to  note  one 
such  city  Is  located  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee — my  home 
town  of  Chattanoora. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  Chatta- 
nooga Police  Department,  with  the  aid 
of  the  community's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, coiuiis,  and  Federal  agencies,  has 
greatly  expanded  its  training  program 
for  law  enforcement  officials. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Gene  Roberts, 
recently  elected  Commissioner  of  Fire 
and  Police,  the  instruction  program  is 
continuing  to  Improve. 

Training  programs,  implementing  the 
"ounce  of  prevention"  philosophy,  are 
focusing  upon  the  causes,  as  well  as  symp- 
toms, of  crime.  The  men  they  produce 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
"peace"  rather  than  "police"  officers. 

Not  only  are  the  new  additions  to  the 
Chattanooga  Police  Department  better 
trained  than  many  of  their  predecessors; 
many  of  them  are  also  better  educated. 
To  the  extent  formal  education  has 
taught  them  to  think  creatively,  to  probe 
with  understanding,  and  to  deal  with 
problenw  on  an  Intellectual  rather  than 
emotional  basis,  their  schooling  should 
enable  them  to  be  better  officers. 

The  demands  placed  on  these  new  offi- 
cers and  their  counterparts  in  other 
American  cities  have  never  been  more 
challenging.  They  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  the  authority  entrusted 
to  them. 

Instead,  they  are  confronted  with  the 
opportunity  of  helping  to  rehabilitate 
those  capable  of  eventually  being 
restored  to  society,  saving  society  from 
misfits  who  cannot  and  should  not  be 
returned  to  it. 

The  promising  new  course  of  American 
law  enforcement  In  one  metropoUtan 
area  Is  outlined  in  an  October  1.  Chat- 
Unooga  Times  editorial.  I  congratulate 
all  those  In  Chattanooga  whose  concern 
for  crime  prevention  has  made  this  ap- 
procu:h  possible  and  commend  editor 
Norman  Bradley  for  focusing  attention 
upon  them. 

Editor  Bradley  states  the  training  Is  a 
"start"  of  a  potentially  new  era  in  crime 
control.  The  recruits  who  have  "gradu- 
ated" into  the  ranks  of  the  police  force 
have  the  background  to  bring  this  be- 
ginning to  a  conclusion  which  will  make 
for  a  safer,  more  livable  coramimlty  for 
all  of  us.  But  the  final  outcome  remains 
in  their  hands. 

The  editorial,  "Peace"  Officers,  follows: 
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PBACS  omens 

The  Chattanooga  police  department  acti- 
vated Ita  training  division  three  yean  ago 
to  prepare  young  men  tor  duty  as  law  en- 
forcement offloers.  Staffed  with  fire  offloera, 
it  operated  as  a  two-week  affair*  at  first,  of- 
fering 80  bottrs  of  Instruction  In  split  shifts 
after  the  men  came  In  off  their  patrols. 

Slowly  with  the  help  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  dedicated  dty  officials  and  college 
professors,  the  division  Increased  to  a  10- 
week,  elght-hour-per-day  course  this  year  of- 
fering 400  hours  of  Instruction  In  all  phases 
of  police  work,  before  the  ofDcers  go  on  duty. 

Thirty -eight  people  offered  their  services 
as  Instructors  on  a  strictly  unpaid  basis.  In- 
cluding special  agents  of  the  FBI,  the  TBI, 
Treasury  Department,  Federal  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion, city  attorney  and  staff,  district  attorney 
general  and  staff,  criminal  court  and  mu- 
nicipal court  to  name  a  few. 

The  Cnlveralty  of  Tennessee  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  Cleveland  State  Technical  Insti- 
tute were  innnng  educational  institutions  to 
offer  their  facilities.  Professors  lectured  on 
psychology  and  sociology,  the  social  aspects 
and  the  cause  of  crime. 

The  recruits  were  not  merely  taught  how 
to  deal  with  criminals  but  how  to  deal  with 
human  beings  who  had  committed  a  crime. 
They  were  Uught  not  merely  how  to  look 
for  evidence  for  conviction  but  how  to  look 
for  evidence  for  prevention.  They  were  shown, 
that  through  understanding,  they  could  alle- 
viate tensions  Instead  of  providing  the  spark 
for  violence. 

They  were  taught  that  in  our  society  the 
most  dehumanizing  of  all  acts  Is  to  commit 
a  crime,  but  the  greatest  crime  morally  In  any 
society  Is  to  dehumanize  a  man. 

Fourteen  of  the  17  new  officers  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  police  academy  last  week  are 
college  graduates.  Of  the  other  three,  one  Is 
an  ex-medlc.  one  is  an  ex-hellcopter  pilot 
and  one  has  had  prior  police  experience.  At 
no  time  In  the  history  of  the  Chattanooga 
Police  Department  have  we  ever  had  a  more 
highly  trained  group  of  men. 

Perhaps  Commissioner  Roberts  expressed 
the  hopes  of  us  all  when  he  told  the  men  to 
get  back  to  the  definition  of  "peace  officer." 
At  least  Ifs  a  start. 
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PROORESS  IN  HIRING  INDIANS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  great  concerns  has  been  the  lack  of 
progress  in  self-determination  for  the 
American  Indian.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  itself  has  not  made  sufficient 
progress  in  hiring  Indians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  written  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Louis  Bruce  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

Subsequent  to  my  letter,  I  acquired  a 
study  which  substantiates  the  need  for 
greater  efforts  within  the  Bureau  to  hire 
Indians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  B.C.,  Augutt  31.  1971. 
Hon.  Loms  R.  Batrcs, 
Commi*»ioner,  Bureau  of  Indian  Afjairt, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Daaa  CoitictasiomB  Bsucx:  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  quoting  from  an  August  17,  1971 


article  In  the  New  Ym-k  Times  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Blair: 

"Of  100  top  Jobs  In  the  Bureau  (of  Indian 
Affairs ) ,  60  are  held  by  Indians  covering  pol- 
icy-making areas,  Mr.  (John)  Crow  esti- 
mated. At  the  same  time,  he  said  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  In  getting  Indians  who 
could  meet  civil  service  regulations  for  ma- 
jor posts.  "We've  had  to  rule  out  some,'  be 
said." 

1'hls  statement  disturbs  me  since  It  wr  s 
my  understanding  that  Indians  are  suppoeed 
to  receive  preferential  consideration  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  civil  service  laws. 

26  use  472  states  the  standards  for  the 
appointment  of  Indiana.  It  says: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed 
to  establish  standards  of  health,  age,  char- 
acter, experience,  knowledge,  and  ability,  for 
Indians  who  may  be  appointed,  without  re- 
gard to  clvll-servlce  laws,  to  the  various  po- 
sitions maintained,  now  or  hereafter,  by  the 
Indian  Office.  In  the  administration  of  func- 
tions or  services  affecting  any  Indian  tribe. 
Such  qualified  Indians  shall  hereafter  have 
the  preference  to  appointment  to  vacancies 
In  any  such  jxisltlons." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  from  the  above 
statute  that  Indians  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  not  subject  to  clvU 
service  laws.  The  legislative  history  of  this 
statute  makes  It  clear  that  the  Intent  of 
Section  472  was  to  meet  the  difficulty  alluded 
to  by  your  deputy.  Mr.  Crow.  In  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  bill,  Serxator  Hastings,  the 
s{K>nsor  of  the  Mil.  said : 

"(Section  472)  authorlzts  the  Secretary  to 
establish  standards  for  employees,  which,  of 
course,  means  doing  away  with  ClvU  Service 
requirements." 

Representative  Howard,  sponsor  of  the  bill 
In  the  House  said  the  following: 

"Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  the  present 
bill  (Section  472 1  would  •  •  •  establish  a 
special  Indian  civil  service  and  give  to  quali- 
fied Indians  the  preference  right  to  apjyolnt- 
ment  In  the  Indian  Service.   •    •    •" 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  if,  for  some 
reason,  this  statute  Is  no  longer  being  imple- 
mented. If  the  statute  is  being  implemented. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  It  Ic  not  adequate 
to  ensure  that  more  Indians  are  not  ap- 
pointed In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

When  Section  472  was  enacted,  Represent- 
ative Howard  made  the  following  obeervatlon 
during  the  debate  In  the  House: 

"Indian  progress  and  ambition  will  be 
enonnously  strengthened  as  soon  as  we  adopt 
the  principle  that  the  Indian  Service  shall 
gradually  become  In  fact  as  well  as  name,  an 
Indian  Service  predominantly  in  the  hands 
of  educated  and  competent  Indians." 

Section  472  was  enacted  In  1034  and  it  is 
disturbing  to  me  that  37  years  later,  civil 
service  rules  are  referred  to  as  the  reason  for 
failure  to  hire  more  Indians  at  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

John  V.  Tunnet, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Indian   Prepfrenck:   A  Preference  To  Con- 
duct   8rU-OOVZ«NMENT 
PEETACB 

The  Indian  ReorgaiUzatlon  Act  of  1934  had 
as  Its  principal  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
the  Indian  side  of  the  Federal -Indian  rela- 
tionship by  granting  substantive  legal  rights 
to  tribes  In  an  attempt  to  check  the  immense 
authority  the  government  held  over  Indian 
tribes.  The  legal  status  of  Indian  tribes  as 
self-governing  "domestic  dependent  nations," 
the  legacy  of  past  injustice,  and  the  enlight- 
enment of  men  of  conscience  In  the  Congress 
meahed  In  Section  12  of  the  IndUn  Reorganl- 
zaUon  Act  (3&  U.8.C.  742)  creaUng  an  Indian 
preference  in  employment  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs — a  preference  for  In- 
dians to  conduct  self-government. 

The  central   focus  of   thU  paper  revolves 
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aroimd  the  various  asi>ects  of  the  Indian 
Preference  Acts  and  the  consequent  effect 
these  statutes  have  with  respect  to  Indian 
employment  within  the  federal  government 
concluding  with  an  interpretation  of  these 
statutes  and  Including  a  concise  presentation 
of  the  past  and  present  experience  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  has  encountered  in 
administering  the  extraordinary  employment 
rights  Congress  provided  for  American  In- 
dians to  solve  an  extraoMHnary  problem  con- 
sistent with  the  constlttrttonally  created  and 
Insulated  legal  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  American  Indian  tribes: 
"Poeltlona  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  in  the  field,  when 
filled  by  the  appointment  ot  Indians  •  •  •.- 
In  Ito  Minute  No.  2  of  October  99.  1942,  the 
Commission  ruled  that  these  positions,  if 
occupied  by  Indians,  were  not  brought  Into 
the  classified  service  by  the  Ramspect  Act 
and  Executive  Order  No.  8742,  Sec.  78  Coq- 
gressianal  Record  1112S,  11136,  11127.  11137 
(1934).  .  .  . 

It  therefore  U  my  conclusion  under  the 
foregotng  gtatutes,  that  ...  (2)  tuch  prefer- 
ence extends  to  the  filling  of  all  vacancies 
within  the  service.   (BmphaoU  supplied.) 

The  request  for  this  Opinion  was  received 
by  the  Bollottor  on  December  30, 1046.  A  draft 
policy  statement  t  >  be  Issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (then  the  Indian  Service) 
had  been  prepared  and  dated  November  19*0. 
Despite  this  Opinion  by  the  SoUcitor — writ- 
ten to  the  Director  of  Peraonnel,  Department 
of  the  Intoior — no  change  In  the  admlnls- 
tratlve  interpretation  of  the  Indian  prefer- 
ence was  inader  the  Solicitor's  Opinion  did 
not  find  Its  way  Into  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
personnel  policy,  and  no  policy  statement 
wa  issued  extending  the  Indlaa  preference 
to  promoUoua  in  accordance  with  the  Opin- 
ion.'. » 

Statua  of  Indian  tribes  as  a  part  of  the 
corporate  body  of  the  United  States,  but  a 
body  politic  different  from  a  State  or  a  for- 
eign nation.  Chief  JuaUce  John  m«>.k«ii  «■_ 
tablished  the  firm  and  continuing  baaia  upon 
which  the  Uhited  SUtea  predicates  lu  rela- 
tions with  Indian  tribes,  m.  Cherokee  Nation 
V.  Georgia,  30  VS.  1  (1831).  M^r«h^n  ^g^ 
nounced  the  legal  status  at  ludlan  tribes  to 
be  "domestic  dependent  natvona."  and  in 
Worcester  t.  Oeorsla,  81  U.S.  US  (IBSS)  be 
declared  the  mdtan  nations  to  be  distinct 
communttlee  whoee  whole  method  ot  opera- 
tion Is  ".  ,  .  by  our  constltutloa  *ri<i  laws, 
vested  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States."  In  Ontted  States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.a. 
375,  p.  381,  the  oonrt  In  describing  the  legal 
sutus  of  nidlan  tribes  stated: 

"They  were,  and  always  have  been  regarded 
as  having  a  senU-lndependent  position  whan 
they  preaerred  their  tribal  relatlona;  not  as 
State,  not  as  Ifatlon,  but  as  poaMssed  with 
the  power,  of  regulating  their  Intemal  and 
social  relaUons  and  thus  far  not  brought 
under  the  Uws  of  the  Union  or  of  the  SUte 
In  whose  limits  they  resided." 

In  noting  the  difference  In  legal  statua 
between  Indians  and  other  mlnorltlea.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  In  the  famoiu  Dred  Scott 
case,  declared:  • 

The  titMotUm  of  this  population  va*  al- 
together unlike  that  of  the  mdlan  race.  The 
latter,  It  Is  true,  formed  no  part  of  the 
colonial  communities  and  never  amal- 
gamated wKh  them  In  social  connection  or 
in  government.  But  although  they  were  un- 
clvUlsed,  they  were  yet  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent people,  asaoetated  together  In  nations  or 
trlbee  and  governed  by  thetr  own  laws.  Many 
of  these  poHtloal  eemmunltlee  were  ittuatad 
In  terrltorlea  to  which  the  white  race 
claimed  the  tdttmate  right  of  dominion. 
These  Indlaa  govemmeBts  as  much  so  as  if  an 
ocean  had  separated  the  red  man  from  the 
whiU;  and  tbeir  freedom  has  oomtanUy  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  the  first 
emigration   to  the   Sngilah  cotonlea  to  tbe 

rootaotm  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

present  day.  by  the  different  governments 
which  succeeded  each  otiier.  Treaties  have 
been  negotiated  with  them,  and  their  alli- 
ance sought  for  In  war;  and  the  people  who 
compose  theee  Indian  pcdltical  communities 
have  always  bean  treated  as  farclgnen  not 
living  under  our  govemmrent. 

tt  is  true  thai  the  course  of  evenU  has 
brought  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  under  subjection  to  the 
ichite  race;  and  it  has  heen  found  necessary 
for  their  sake  as  well  as  our  own.  to  regard 
them  as  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  to  legis- 
late to  a  certain  extent  over  them  and  the 
territorg  they  occupy.  But  they  may,  with- 
out doubt,  like  the  subjects  of  any  other 
foreign  government,  be  naturalized  by  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  become  citizens 
of  a  State  and  of  the  United  States;  arUL  if 
an  individual  should  leave  his  nation  or 
tribe,  and  take  up  his  abode  among  the 
white  population,  he  would  be  entitled  to  aU 
the  righU  and  privilepea  t:!hieh  would  belong 
to  an  emigraru  from  eny  other  foreign  peo- 
ple. (BmphasU  added.) 

The  mdlan  preference  statutes  are  tied  to 
and  based  upaa  the  right  at  Indian  tribes  as 
"domestic  dependent  nations"  to  be  "self- 
governing  and  in  the  hi»».>»ii5'fti  origin  of  the 
federal  sgeodes  to  whom  Congress  delegated 
Its  authority  over  TnrttMn  affairs.  After  the 
eotxquest  of  the  TTi/it»x  natlooa.  various  fed- 
eral agenciee  exercised  a  vast  amount  of  au- 
tliorlty  over  the  fnin^T)  ttlbea.  TO  be  sure 
the  "liiteiual  rn<w»ri  state  Dqiarttnant"  was 
a  colonial  administration  and  preeaapted  a 
large  measure  of  the  self-govemmcitt  exer- 
cised by  the  Indian  trfhea.  As  ^^""tal  regimes 
have  always  been  loathe  In  American  democ- 
racy,  the  Indian  reozganiaation  Aot  of  1934. 
eonght  to  return  the  locus  of  seLf-govem- 
ment  to  the  Indian  trlbai  by  providing  tat  a 
etreogthenetf  tribal  government  and  part  of 
this  attempt  Included  36  U.S.C.  see.  472. 
supra,  to  grant  Tn<n»Ti»  preference  not  mere- 
ly in  employment  in  the  federal  agency  man- 
aging Tndlan  affairs  but  more  Importantly  a 
prefeieuoe  to  conduct  a  very  Important  facet 
et  IndlaB  aelf-gov«mment.  In  a  statement 
deAnlng  the  goal  Intent  of  the  act.  oungreaa- 
nMUi  Howard  stated  that  the  purpose  waa 
"■  •  •  ♦«>  make  the  Indians  tfte  jrliuKpaX 
agents  tn  thetr  own  economic  and  raeial  saZ- 
''y***'^  •***  •  •  •  progressively  rediux  and 
larpetp  dCMjifi  mUae  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
tndtmn  Seretoe.*  (Smpbasis  supplied.) 

Otmgnm  &nt  enacted  an  Tn<ttV?^  prefteuioe 
In  emaplojuteul  within  the  Federal  gown- 
nMBt  in  1834.* 

Other  statutes  In  subsequent  yean  aflrmed 
the  pi  luutple  of  granting  an  rn«iii^p  prefer- 
enee  In  employment.*  But  the  meat  recent 
and  apedAc  statute  granting  an  rnrftm  pref . 
erenoa  la  36  n.ac.  eae.  4TS,  eaaoted  tn  1964 
aa  aeeUen  13  of  tha  mdlan  Becrganltatlor 
Aot  (Wtaaalsr-Howanl  Act)  .i 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  interpretation 
The  present  Intenpretatton  of  ttia  indlaa 
preference,  and  the  oOcial  poUey  at  ttoe  Bu- 
reau of  Indlaa  Affaire,  la  tliat  ttae  Indian 
preference  appUea  only  in  inatanesa*  "of 
initial  employnaent,  reemplorment  and  re- 
duction-tn-force."  •  The  reductlon-ln-fcvee 
preferenoe  appUea  only  when  T»wHtt»>^  m^ 
non-Indians  are  in  the  same  retention  sub- 
groups. 

OBiaa  assLuiiaiasTivx  XNTsamvrATTOifB 
Soticitor's   opinion 
In  1947,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mas- 
tin   G.   White   was  requested   to  render  an 
opinion  on  the  Indian  prefovnce  to  rrmnwi 
tion  with  a  proposed  personnel  policy  state- 
ment to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  at  Tn«tim 
Affairs."  The  first  question  was  whether  an 
Indian  nonveteran  was  entitled  to  preference 
over  a  non-Indian  veteran;  the  SoUoitor  con- 
cluded that  an  Indian  non-vetsran  did  have 
preference.  Question  two  the  more  important 
in  this  discussion  as  posed  was: 
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"Is  Indian  preference  appUeaMe  to  other 
than  appointnent  and  aeparatlon  asMoaar 
In  other  words  does  T»Ht«»  prefereaca  iMirw 
sarUy  apply  to  prooMHton  gratte  to  grade 
within  the  service?  (The  second  queatloa  la 
understood  to  refer  to  caaes  of  pronottoa  to 
fill  a  vacancy  which  might  ooour  either  by 
establishment  of  a  new  p^^tlon  or  the  vaea- 
Uon  of  an  already  eetabUsbed  position  fee 
any  reasoix") 

The  SoUcitor  in  answering  this  queaUoa 
stated: 

I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  second 
question  requires  an  affirmative  answer.  Sec- 
tion 12  refers  to  the  "variout  positions  main- 
tained, now  or  hereafter  by  the  Indian  Of- 
fice." (BmphasU).  While  the  excwpt  quote 
above  refers  to  "poaitlons  upon  Indian  rea- 
ervationa."  the  language  finally  enacted  ex- 
tends to  all  positions  in  the  Indian  Service. 
This  fact  has  bean  recognised  by  the  ClvU 
Service.  This  fact  has  been  recognised  by 
the  ClvU  Service  ComnUssion  by  placing  in 
an  excepted  status  undrer  Schedule  A  of  the 
Civil  Service  rules. 

In  any  event,  the  only  Solicitor's  Opinion 
broadly  covering  an  Interpretation  of  the 
statute  was  lost  or  ignored. 

Indian  health  service 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  which  operates 
under  the  same  Tnrtiaji  preference  law  as  tbe 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  administrative- 
ly extended  the  Tndlan  preference  to  oorer 
promotions  and  other  personnel  actions:  in 
accordance  with  this  Interpretation,  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  Issued  a  policy  state- 
ment on  Biay  36,  1970,  as  part  of  Its  Equal 
KnplOTiBent  Oppertunlty  progmm.  This 
policy  provides: 

It  is  also  the  poUey  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  extend  mdmtnistrmtto^y  the  prtn- 
ciple  of  Indies^  preference  to  promotion  and 
career  development.  Therefore,  where  apptl- 
cmnfs  ifualifleatione  ore  otherwt»e  ^taskesBg 
equal,  preference  wiU  be  extended  to  Indians 
in  the  ere*  of  aervtee  pUeemente.  trmlning, 
cmraer  deveiopasemt  and  promottona,  tshen- 
ever  poeitVa.  within  the  precepts  of  yoott 
iskessagemsent. 

At  praeent,  tbe  Indian  prefersaee  le  limited 
to  poittlana  wttbln  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  tbm  Indian  Bfealth  Ssrvlee.  traaa- 
ferred  m  IMS  trom  ttie  Bnreaa  at  Intflaa 
AOalia  to  ttw  PubUe  HsalUi  Berrlee  tn  the 
Department  at  Boalth.  Xdaeatton,  aad  W«- 
ten.  Klaaty-ama  and  oao-balf  pereeat  of  all 
JotM  wttltla  ttw  federal  govenuaeBt  are  tm- 
affooted  by  tbm  Indian  ptefweiioe  slatutee. 
In  other  words,  no  more  than  one-half  of  one 
peraeat  of  aU  fedsnl  posltlctis  are  oobject  to 
tha  Indlaa  preforsneei  At  pi  isiut,  Mgktiy 
leas  ttMMk  haU  ot  tlM  poMttoea  Inehiaad  wlth- 
IB  Itela  total  ■(•  ADad  by  non-iadlaM,  prln- 
dpaUy  la  tlw  higher  OS-Iovala  Baraan  of 
ladlon  Affoln  wapkijiuunt  ropieasuts  ap- 
proalmat^rty  *wea^-two  pereeat  of  tlte  total 
employamnt  wlttUn  the  Department  ot  the 
Intortor. 

It  is  aosamed  that  the  term  Indian  sbaD 
deooU  a  qwalMUrt  Indian  aad  does  no\  refer 
to  tha  pnaiiblllty  of  unqaaUfiod  ttms^^^ 
seeing  to  mlsoae  the  Indlaa  pref ereaoa  law* 
for  leverage  la  gaining  unnMrttad  oaiplo^ 
rxMsaX. 

Further,  ■iiittnns  that  an  expanded  IB- 
dlaa  pnferenoe  would  lower  the  qaaltty  of 
eaq^OTaea  and  impair  eBeteaey  wfthla  tbe 
Bureau  of  Tndlan  Affaiss  are  ta  eMaet  aa  ao- 
sertloa  that  Indiana  in  general  arc  "Baqnalf- 
fied."  Moreover,  any  dtaiiaakai  of  praetlaal 
ImpleBMBitattaa  of  tbe  Indlaa  prsftosaee  or 
IdentUylng  qaalUtod  ladlaaa  !■  aot  diiacted 
to  subataattve  Interpretation  at  the  etatate 
but  to  tbe  peraooi^  managesaent  ayatesa 
responsible  for  devvtoplng  aa  eaetnplary 
maehanlsm  for  cnfordiig  the  prefe 


THE  tTP^IZNCE  or  TEX  BUXE&U  Or  Trnny^M  ^V- 
TAIMS   WTTB  TBE  INDIAN  PEXrKSZNCX  STATCrrXa 

Percentages  of  Indian  employees 
Since  numbers  of  vnployees  fiuctuate  froai 
year  to  year,  the  clearest  and  most  accurate 
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tndlotor  of  bow  the  lndi»n  pr«rereno«  b«s 
been  ■dmlnirtered  la  to  be  found  in  ooixip*r- 
log  the  paroentagM  of  peraument  IndUn 
■mptoytw  to  penxument  non-IiulUn  em- 
ployeae. 

Altbougb  tbere  »re  no  flguree  readily  avail - 
able  for  yeen  prior  to  1934,  Commissioner 
Collier,  In  hla  opening  statement  to  the  Con- 
greos  on  the  Indian  Beorganlaatlon  Act, 
stated  that  there  were  proportionately  more 
mdlan  employees  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  1000  than  there  were  In  1934.» 

Congreeaman  Howard,  Chairman  of  the 
Rouse  Indian  Aflain  Committee,  reported  In 
1934,  that  "today  there  are  about  2.100  In- 
dians holding  permanent  civil  service  ap- 
pointments In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  a  total  permanent  personnel  of  i4>proxl- 
mately  e,ftOO."  (78  Cong.  Rec.  13063)  Com- 
missioner Collier's  intention  was  to  halt  this 
retrocession.  Not  knowing  what  the  per- 
centage was  In  1900  other  than  it  was  higher 
than  thirty-three  percent,  the  following  fig- 
ures show  the  percentage  of  Indian  employees 
in  permanent  jobs  since   1941. 

Percent  of  permanent  Indian  employees 

1941    61 

1946    44 

194« 66 

1961    .- 67 

1962 63 

1961 BS 

1963    63 

1967    44 

1969 48 

1970 64 

These  figures  show  a  31%  Increase  over 
Congressman  Howard's  number  of  Indian  em- 
ployees, but  In  the  30  years  beginning  in  1941 
and  continuing  Into  the  present,  the  Bureau 
has  shown  a  net  Increase  of  only  three  per- 
cent, 61%  to  64%.  The  percentage  of  Indian 
employees  In   1946  and   1967  was  the  same. 

44%. 

If  results  are  the  true  reflection  of  attitude 
and  enforcement  of  the  Indian  preference  in 
pursuit  of  a  goal  of  an  Indian  Bvireau  "pre- 
dominantly In  the  hands  of  educated  and 
competent  Indians,"  It  la  obvious  that  this 
go»l  Is  not  being  met.  An  overview  of  the 
present  M  percent  and  a  breakdown  into 
grade  will  further  support  this  conclusion. 
At  present  67%  of  the  OS  1-7  positions  ate 
held  by  Indians,  80%  of  all  positions  OS-8/ia 
are  occupied  by  non-lndljuis.  and  86%  of  all 
employees  OS-13  and  above  are  non-Indians. 
Congressman  Howard  reported  the  same 
dreary  picture  in  1934 : 

"The  great  majority  of  these  positions  held 
by  IndUns  are  In  the  lower  salary  grades, 
such  as  clerks,  matrons,  cooks,  boys  and  girls 
advisor,  and  so  forth.  Considering  the  higher 
and  technical  positions,  there  are  for  exam- 
ple, only  8  Indians  forestors  In  a  toUl  forest 
personnel  of  102:  260  teachers  in  a  total 
teaching  force  of  966;  21  nurses  In  a  total 
force  of  346  nurses:  only  8  Indian  superin- 
tendents out  of  a  total  number  of  103  .  .  ." 

"So  Room  at  the  Top"  an  article  prepared 
by  farmer  Congressman  Arnold  Olson's  staff  " 
oonoluded  that  the  Bureau  of  IndUn  Affairs 
haa  been  remiss  in  its  administration  of  the 
Indian  preference  statutes  and  has  created  an 
InTldlous  system  trapping  Indians  in  "dead- 
end" Jota  and  according  Indian  preference 
only  to  poaltlons  so  low  on  the  OS-scale  that 
Um  hlghar  levels  of  the  Bureau  management 
are  b^ond  reach  of  the  majority  of  Indian 
employees."  Through  a  statistical  breakdown 
o*  the  flguras  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affalia  Data  Center,  the  report  conclu- 
sively eatabUahes  a  correlation  between  the 
current  Botmu  policy  tn  administering  the 
Indian  preference  and  oonoentratlon  of  In* 
dlan  employeea  In  the  lower  OS  grade  leveU 
as  compared  with  oonoentratlon  of  non-In- 
dlan  employees  In  higher  level  positions.  Fur- 
thannow.  the  report  ooneluded  that  thu  ar- 

Footnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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rangement  of  Indian  employees  in  the  lower 
grades  did  not  come  about  purely  by  chance." 

Statiatict  dUpelling  idea  of  a  $tatie 
emplofment  profile 
Another  set  of  figures  having  direct  rele- 
vance to  implementation  of  an  expanded  In- 
dian preference  are  thoae  relating  to  "quits" 
showing  turnover  In  employment: 

MONTHLY  REPORTS  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 
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Quits 

1967 

196S 

1969 

1970 

1971 

January 

87 

108 

133 

1 

88 

February 

61 

6 

84 

101 

81 

March 

...        125 

6 

86 

102 

111 

&:::;:;: 

47 

102 

116 

70  .. 

182 

97 

96 

101   .. 

June 

..        257 

225 

247 

245  .. 

July  ._, 

71 

146 

175 

135  .. 

Aufust 

155 

255 

343 

219  .. 

332 

255 

294 

214  .. 

Oetobsr 

168 

152 

158 

98  .. 

Nov«inb«r 

..        112 

92 

2S3 

164  .. 

Oacembar 

41 

77 

120 

50  .. 

Total... 

..    1,63* 

1.603 

2.116 

1,505  .. 

There  is  a  significant  turnover  In  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  personnel.  The  average 
turnover  rate  for  the  past  five  years  has 
bean  approximately  12.5%.  Most  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  to  delay  Implementing  the 
Indian  preference  19  predicated  upon  er- 
roneous assumptions  that  the  personnel  pic- 
ture in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  static. 
These  figures  represent  losses  In  all  cate- 
gories— ^ful'  time,  permanent,  part-time.  In- 
termittent, career,  and  career-conditional. 
The  turnover  rate  Is  broad  enough  to  ac- 
commodate any  change  In  Interpretation  of 
the  Indian  preference.  Such  a  set  of  figures 
seemingly  resolve  the  problem  of  non-Indian 
employee  morale  by  removing  the  substance 
from  featrs  of  Indian  preference. 

But  this  approach  underscores  a  problem 
Implicit  in  the  whole  discussion  of  Indian 
preference.  The  morale  of  the  Indian  em- 
ployees is  considered  to  be  secondary  in  the 
whole  process.  The  morale  of  the  Indian 
employee  Is  surely  affected  In  the  same  man- 
ner. In  effect,  the  question  of  morale  of  non- 
Indian  employees  has  become  a  procedural 
argument  against  Instituting  the  preference. 
Appropriately,  an  Indian  employee  who  con- 
ceivably has  had  existing  emplosrment  rights 
held  Ir.  abeyance  to  his  detriment  is  likely 
to  have  his  morale  seriously  dampened.  Prom 
the  foregoing  statistics,  it  seems  apparent 
that  all  of  the  Indian  preference  has  been 
accorded  a  secondary  status  and  little  mors 
than  nuisance  value. 

Standards  contemplated  in  section  472 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  section  472 
was  to  escape  the  benign  discrimination  of 
non-functional  standards  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment or  promotion  by  establishing 
standards.  Indian  standards,  of  a  functlonad 
nature  consistent  not  only'  with  duties  to 
be  performed  but  also  giving  consideration  to 
apparent  Indian  cultural  strengths  and  ex- 
perience. In  effect,  these  standards  when 
established  were  to  be  the  substance  of  a 
functional  IndlJin  preference  designed  to 
overoome  the  non-functional  and  abstract 
standards  that  preferred  non -Indians  and 
barred  the  majority  of  Indian  employees  from 
advancing  to  the  higher  positions  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  response  to  a 
question  asking  what  standards  had  been 
established  pursuant  to  section  473.  the 
Oeneral  counsel  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission replied :  ■* 

"(3)  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing pursuant  to  25  IT.S.C.  472.  has  estab- 
lished standards  for  the  following  positions: 

"Interpreter  OS-033-6. 

"Power  Plant  Operator  (Diesel ) . 

"Foreman  Power  Plant  (Diesel) . 

"Policeman  O8-08S-3''4. 

"Welfare  Assistant  OS- 187-4,  6. 


"Tribal  Operations  Assistant  OS-301-7 
(Alaska  only). 

"Tribal  Operations  Officer  08-30;  9/13 
(Alaska  only). 

"Demonstration  Aide  (Arts  and  Crafts) 
GS-301^. 

"The  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
to  establish  specific  standards  under  26  U.S.C. 
472  only  when  other  general  Civil  Service 
Commission  standards  (i.e.  standards  appli- 
cable to  the  competitive  service)  have  not 
been  established.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  f<»-egoing  list  of  positions 
for  which  standards  have  been  established, 
it  is  near  understatement  to  observe  that  the 
sUndards  contemplated  by  the  statute  have 
not  been  Instituted. 

Indian  preference  and  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  inapplicable 
to  the  United  States  Oovemment  and  Indian 
tribes."  Therefore,  it  Is  Inapplicable  to  the 
Indian  preference.  The  framers  of  the  Act 
were  scrupulously  careful  not  to  Impair  the 
relationship  between  Indian  tribes  and  the 
United  SUtes.»  Indeed,  42  U.S.C.  sec.  3003-2- 
(I)  exempts  businesses  or  enterprises  on  or 
near  an  Indian  reservation  from  prohibitions 
of  the  Act.  In  effect,  a  private  employer  oould 
preferentially  hire  100%  Indians  In  a  busi- 
ness on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  with 
impunity."  The  Civil  Rights  Act  did  not  Im- 
pair nor  limit  the  Indian  preference  for  em- 
ployment In  the  federal  government.  In  fact, 
the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964  expanded  the 
preference  by  creating  a  private  employment 
preference  right  for  Indiana. 

Judicial  interpretation 

There  haa  been  but  one  Judicial  decision 
involving  the  Indian  preference  statutes.  In 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  v.  Hickel,  432  P.  ad 
966:  two  Indians  were  dlqilaced  from  jobs 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Reservation  during  a  re- 
duction In  force  by  two  non-Indians,  who 
were  career  clvU  servants  and  would  ordinarily 
have  tenure  rights  superior  to  the  Indian 
plaintiffs  who  were  career  conditional  em- 
ployees and  thus  In  a  lower  retention  group 
during  reduction  in  force.  The  plaintiffs, 
however,  contended  that  the  Indian  prefer- 
ence laws  applied  to  reductions  tn  force  and 
conferred  superior  retention  rights  on  Indian 
employees  regardless  of  cIvU  service  dlstlnc> 
tlons.  The  Court,  while  generally  giving  an 
expamslve  reading  to  the  statutes  as  far  as 
"appointment  to  vacancies"  and  promotions 
are  concerned,  declined  to  extend  Its  applica- 
tion to  reductions  In  force. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  asserted  that  the  In- 
dian preference  laws  were  applicable  to  re- 
ductions in  force  regardless  of  retention  sub- 
group ratings. 

The  issues  in  the  Mescalero  case  and  Its 
peculiarly  narrow  decision  on  reductions  In 
force  are  fundamentally  distinguishable  from 
the  issues  presented  by  adoption  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Indian  preference  to  cover 
promotions.  The  Court  states.  "Congress  in- 
tended to  promote  Indian  employment  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also  to  provide 
job  security  for  non-Indian  eniployees  by 
giving  Indians  only  a  preference  In  'appoint- 
ment to  vacancies.'  "  The  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  a  reduction  in  force  and  a  pro- 
motion Is  In  the  availability  of  positions.  If 
the  preference  Is  applicable  only  to  appoint- 
ment to  vacancies,  the  preference  obviously 
cannot  apply  to  a  reduction  tn  force  since  a 
reduction  In  force  does  not  contemplate  a 
vacancy  but  rather  presumes  the  lack  of  va- 
cancies. The  typical  case  of  promotions  pre- 
sumes an  open  and  available  position.  Fur- 
ther, preference  In  promotions  would  in  no 
manner  violate  the  prohibition  against 
adopting  a  standard  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  non-Indian  employees 
from  their  present  positions.  The  Issues  pre- 
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sented  by  promotions  are  dlstingulshably  dif- 
ferent from  those  presented  by  reductions 
In  force  and  the  decision  In  Mescalero  does 
not  preclude  further  administrative  Inter- 
pretation of  these  statutes  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Interpretation  of  section  472 
In  interpreting  section  472  there  are  two 
questions  presented  for  consideration:  (1) 
Did  Congress  intend  the  Indian  preference 
to  encompass  promotions  In  addition  to 
initial  appointment;  and  (2)  Did  Congress 
intend  that  a  special  Indian  ClvU  Service 
evolve?  » 

Promotions 

InterpreUtlon  of  whether  section  473  ap- 
plies to  promotions  necessarily  revolves 
airound  whether  the  phrase  "appointments  to 
vacancies"  refers  exclusively  to  Initial  ap- 
pointments or  if  Congress  Intended  a  more 
inclusive  meaning.  A  logical  construction  of 
the  sUtutory  language  and  explicit  aute- 
ments  of  Intent  contained  in  the  legislative 
history  of  section  473  do  not  support  the 
proposition  that  Congress  intended  to  limit 
the  Indian  preference  exclusively  to  initial 
appointments. 

In  the  full  spectrum  of  employment 
rights.  Initial  ^polntment  or  Initial  hiring 
Is  the  threshhold  right  and  the  narrowest  in- 
terpretation one  could  legitimately  choose 
without  overruling  the  statutes  granting  the 
preference.  The  term  "initial  appointment" 
does  not  appear  In  any  of  the  statutes,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  the  legislative  history  of 
section  472. 

The  remaining  question  Is  whether  the 
Indian  preference  applies  to  promotions. 
There  Is  ample  precedent  Indicating  that  It 
does  apply. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Solicitor 
In  an  Opinion  issued  in  1947  held  that  the 
preference  in  section  472  applied  to  protno- 
tlons;  likewise,  and  Indian  Health  has  by  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  construed  the 
statute  to  Include  promotions  and  a  variety 
of  other  personnel  actions. 

On  half  of  the  problem  the  statute  was  to 
resolve.  Initial  entry  Into  the  Indian  service, 
has  had  a  favorable  Interpretation  not  only 
from  the  courts  but  also  In  the  administra- 
tive interpretation  placed  on  the  statute  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  fed- 
eral agexK^es  concerned  with  interpretation 
or  administration  of  section  472. 

As  of  this  date,  the  persoimel  management 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
logical  repository,  has  no  correspondence, 
memoranda,  or  other  supporting  documents 
ouUlnlng  a  raUonal  to  explain  why  the  "Ini- 
tial appointment"  Interpretation  was 
adopted;  neither  are  there  docuntents  show- 
ing when  and  by  whom  this  InterpreUtlon 
was  made.  Without  the  benefits  of  such  doc- 
uments, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  ad- 
hering to  a  fortuitous — unsubstantiated — 
Interpretation  of  the  Indian  preference  stat- 
utes supported  only  the  intertla  generated  by 
past  experience.  In  the  "administrative  com- 
mon law"  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
frequent  assertion  has  become  fact  and  from 
this  assertion  the  law.  Each  progressive  wave 
of  personnel  managers  and  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  seemingly  in  turn  un- 
questlonlngly  reasserted  this  fortuitous 
proposition." 

Neither  25  U.S.C.  sections  45  and  46,  supra, 
f^iiKKest  that  the  preference  In  employment 
for  Indians  should  be  limited  to  Initial  ap- 
pointment. To  the  contrary,  section  46  pro- 
vides that  the  preference  shall  apply  "In  all 
cases"  and  secUon  46  sUtes  that  "Prefw- 
eiice  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  given  to  Indians  .  .  ." 

Conjecture  about  the  geneeU  of  the  Ini- 
tial appointment  standard  suggests  that  the 
standard    may    have    been    borrowed    from 
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technlcaa  civil  service  definitions  of  the  word 
appointment.** 

It  is  aUeged  that  the  term  "appoint"  or 
"appointment"  has  become  a  standard  part 
of  the  civil  service  technical  jargon  exclu- 
sively meaning  initial  ap|x>intment.  While 
this  may  be  Infwmally  true,  this  alleged 
formal  definition  of  the  word  appoint  or 
appointment  Is  not  included  in  the  general 
definitions  applying  to  clvU  service  rules  con- 
tained In  6  C.PJi. 

Moreover,  the  assertion  that  "appoint- 
ment" exclusively  means  initial  appoint- 
ment Is  not  borne  out  by  the  civil  service 
regulations  In  which  "appoint"  cw  "appoint- 
ment" have  meanings  other  than  Initial  ap- 
pointment. 6  C.F.R.  816.601  provides:  "an 
Agency  may  appoint  by  transfer  a  carew  or 
career-oondltional  employee  of  another 
agency."  Also  6  CPJl.  310,/101  (b)  (8)  pro- 
vides: ".  .  .  noncompetitive  action"  means 
a  promotion  ...  or  an  appointment  based 
on  prior  service. 

In  addition,  6  C.P.R.  1.1  provides  that  the 
civil  service  rules  shaJl  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
cepted service  of  which  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Is  a  part,  unless  expressly  pro- 
vided for  In  each  rule."  In  summary  the 
term  "appoint"  or  "appointment"  does  not 
apply  to  the  excepted  service  unless  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  each  Instance.  No 
such  provision  has  been  made  for  applying 
these  definitions  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  part  of  the  excepted  service. 

The  other  set  of  experiences  that  may  have 
been  drawn  upon  or  borrowed  in  reaching 
the  initial  ^pointment  conclusion  are  those 
associated  with  the  veteran's  preference.  The 
veteran's  preference  has  been  construed  to 
apply  only  to  initial  appointments. 

One  should  be  wary  In  drawing  conclusions 
about  the  Indian  preference  from  experience 
with  the  Veteran's  preference.  Not  only  does 
the  Indian  preference  hold  sway  over  the 
Veteran's  preference  in  the  limited  area 
wheire  the  Indian  preference  is  i^pUcable. 
but  the  Veteran's  preference  is  predicated 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis  than  is  the 
Indian  preference.  Consequently  any  com- 
parison between  the  two  Is  distinguishable 
and  irrelevant." 

Also  these  two  preference  Acts  are  not  con- 
ten^xiraneous;  the  Veteran's  preference  was 
enacted  Into  law  ten  years  after  the  Indian 
preference  creating  a  presumption  against 
any  parity  in  establishing  a  usable  compari- 
son, particularly  since  the  inception  of  the 
Initial  appointment  Interpretation  Is  un- 
known. 

More  directly  related  to  the  statutes,  the 
legislators  who  in  1634  created  the  first  In- 
dian preference  act,  26  U.S.C.  sec.  45,  used 
the  word  "appointment"  to  describe  a  pre- 
civll  service  employer-employee  relationship 
and  arguably  Indicate  that  this  word  shovild 
have  an  ordinary  rather  than  a  technical 
meaning.  In  addition,  without  knowing  the 
full  identity  of  men  in  Congress  one  hun- 
dred years  later  In  1934,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
any  of  these  legislators  were  civil  service 
experts  or  formal  personnel  men  to  whom 
the  technical  definition  of  a  word  would  be 
its  conunon  usage. 

"Hiere  Is  no  reason  to  adopt  a  technical 
meaning  for  a  word  In  Interpreting  this 
statute  that  is  fraught  with  Inconsistencies 
particularly  when  such  a  meaning  would 
have  to  presuppose  technical  knowledge  of 
one  to  whom  such  knowledge  would  not  be 
ordinary  usage.  Appointment  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  apparently  refers  to  employment 
as  was  used  In  the  other  statutes  and  con- 
templates the  full  range  of  employment. 

Conjecture  Is  never  conclusive,  and  In  thla 
Instance,  analysis  of  the  supposed  basis  for 
limiting  Indian  preference  to  Initial  appoint- 
ment shows  substance  not  to  be  of  sufficient 
weight  to  sustain  fortuitous  suppositions  di- 
rectly limiting  the  Indian  preference.  There 
is  DO  reason  to  adopt  an  unaettled  technical 
definition   of   "appoint   or   appointment"   In 
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Interpreting  this  statute,  particularly  when 
such  a  definition  would  not  be  common 
usage.  Appointment  in  Ita  ordinary  mean- 
ing apparently  refera  to  the  full  range  of 
employment  relationship  including  promo- 
tions. 

Legislative  history 

In  the  legislative  history  for  section  472. 
it  is  clear  that  Congress  intended  to  fashion 
a  remedy  that  would  fulfill  a  number  of 
multl-dlmenslonal  legislative  purpose  asso- 
ciated witb  placing  Indians  In  management 
positions  within  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Congress  intended  to  provide  for:  (1 )  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  whose  personnel 
would  eventually  become  Indian;  (2)  a 
method  to  accomplish  the  first  objective 
without  having  to  "oust  present  "white 
employees";  (3)  an  Indian  preference  to  de- 
celerate competition  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  applicants  and  employees;  atnd 
(4)  a  substantive  right  for  Indians  not  only 
to  enter  the  Indian  service  but  also  to  rise  to 
the  technical  and  higher  poeltlons. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  legisla- 
tive history  serves  to  Illustrate  the  first  pur- 
pose; 

"Indian  progress  and  ambition  will  be 
enormously  strengthened  as  soon  as  we  adopt 
the  principle  that  the  Indian  service  shall 
graduaUy  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
an  Indian  service  predominantly  in  the 
hands  of  educated  and  competent  In- 
dians.    .  .  ." 

As  a  second  purpose,  major  consideration 
In  discussing  Interpretation  of  Indian  pref- 
erence necessarily  must  be  given  to  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  court  in  the  Mescal  er 
case  in  not  Implementing  an  Interpretation 
of  Indian  preference  that  would  oust  non- 
Indian  employees. 

Apparently  Congreesman  Howard  viewed 
the  original  bill  as  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
measure.  The  bill  as  originally  drafted  "... 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  de- 
scribe the  qualifications  .  .  .  and  then  any 
Indian  can  come  forward  and  qualify  under 
what  will  be  a  special  Indian  Civil  Service. 
If  he  (an  Indian)  qualified,  if  he  Is  found 
fit,  then  his  people,  his  community,  can  de- 
mand that  he  be  given  a  position  ...  we  go 
still  further  ...  by  which  an  Indian  com- 
munity .  .  .  may  declare  that  It  does  not 
want  a  given  white  employee  any  more  and 
may  compel  his  removal  from  the  reserva- 
tion." » 

Section  12  was  subsequently  amended  lim- 
iting the  application  of  the  preference  to 
"appointments  to  vacancies."  This  ^jeclflc 
amendment  apparently  accommodated  the 
Congressman's  objection,   he  remarked: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  I  ought  to  acquaint 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  the  fact 
that  our  splendid  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  held  no  less  than  29  different  ses- 
sions for  the  consideration  of  this  Bill.  I  feel 
I  should  further  state  that  when  the  bill 
was  finally  reported  every  element  of  contro- 
versy had  been  eliminated."  " 

It  Is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment placing  the  "appointment  to  vacan- 
cies" language  in  the  Act  was  directed  not 
to  restricting  the  Interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute to  initial  appointments  but  to  affirma- 
tively provide  that  the  Indian  preference 
should  apply  only  as  vacancies  occur  rather 
than  granting  an  unqualified  right  to  sum- 
niarlly  remove  non-Indian  Incumbenta  in 
favor  of  qualified  Indians.  Extending  the  In- 
dian preference  to  promotions  will  not  oust 
"present  white  employees"  because  the  pref- 
erence wotUd  apply  only  to  future  vacancies 
in  accord  with  the  Intent  of  thla  amendment 
for  purposes  of  the  Indian  Service. 

Objective  three  was  directed  to  allowing 
Indians,  who  qualified  on  the  functional 
tests  proposed  as  standards  in  the  Act,  to 
avoid  competing  with  "multitudes  of  white 
appllc<uitB."  " 

"I   have   already   spoken   of   the   difficulty 
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which  Indiana  «xp«rlenc«  In  meeting  the 
CItU  Servloe  requlrexnenta  for  entering  the 
Indian  Service.  It  MhoulA  be  po*Mblm  for  In- 
dian* to  enter  th«  aerviee  of  t/ie4r  o«<n»  peo- 
ple without  ninntny  the  gauntlet  of  com- 
petition with  whites  /or  these  positions. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Finally.  Congreaaman  Howard  was  aware 
of  the  dUBculty  Indian  people  were  having 
not  only  In  becoming  employed  but  also 
rising  to  the  more  Important  positions  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  ASalrs: 

"The  Indians  have  not  only  been  thus 
deprived  of  civil  rights  and  powers,  but  they 
have  been  largely  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  more  important  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  very  bureau  which  man- 
ages  their  affairs  .  .  .  especially  for  techni- 
cal and  higher  positions."  " 

The  Congieeainan  was  distressed  by  the 
concentration  of  Indian  employees  in  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  Indian  Service.  In  speak- 
ing of  problems  the  Act  was  directed  toward 
remedying,  he  stated: 

"The  great  nuijorlty  of  these  positions  held 
by  Indians  are  In  the  lower  salary  grades, 
such  as  clerks,  matrons,  cooks,  boys  and  girls 
advisors,  and  so  forth." 

"Considering  the  higher  and  technical 
positions,  there  are  for  example,  only  8  In- 
dian foresters  in  a  total  forest  personnel  of 
102:  and  350  teachers  In  a  total  teaching 
force  of  9M;  31  nuraes  In  a  total  force  of 
348  norsefl;  only  8  Indian  superintendents 
out  of  a  total  of  103  .  .  ." 

Congi  eusman  Howard  continued  and  stated 
the  problems  the  statute  bearing  his  name 
(Wheeier-Howard  Act  of  1034)  was  Intended 
to  remedy  throiigh  the  creation  of  a  pref- 
erence for  Indians.  He  explained : 

"/*  \enitctment  of  section  472]  does  mean 
a  preference  right  to  qualified  Indians  for 
aprpointments  to  future  vacancies  in  the 
locai  Indian  fUld  service  mmd  an  opportunity 
to  rise  to  the  higher  administrative  and  tech- 
nicml  posts.  Section  IS  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  eatabUab  the  aeeeeaary 
standards  of  health,  age.  character,  experi- 
ence, knowledge  and  ability  fc«  Tr^ian  dlgl- 
blea  and  to  appoint  them  without  regard  to 
clTll  servlee  laws;  and  it  gives  to  (Mch  In- 
dians a  preference  right  to  appointment  to 
any  future  vaeaney.  This  provision  In  no 
way  algnlflea  a  disregard  of  the  true  marlt 
system,  but  it  adapts  the  merit  ayatem  to 
Indian  tempermment.  training  and  capacity. 
Provision  for  vocational  and  higher  educa- 
tion wUl  permit  the  building  up  of  an  en- 
tirely competent  Indian  peraoni>el."  (Km- 
phasls  added.) 

In  view  of  this  ezpreos  statement,  "It  does 
mean  a  preference  right  to  qualified  Indiana 
for  appointments  to  future  vacancies  .  .  . 
and  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  the  higher  ad- 
ministraiive  and  technical  posts  ...  It  gives 
to  such  Indiana  a  preference  right  to  ap- 
pointment to  any  future  vacancy,"  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  as  expreased  by  a  principal 
author  of  the  bill,  could  not  nM>re  clearly 
Indicate  that  Congresa  intended  the  prefer- 
ence In  section  473  to  Include  pronu>tlons  in 
addition  to  initial  appointment. 

The  preceding  legislative  history  conclu- 
slvely  establishes  a  firm  Congressional  Intent 
to  resolve  the  obvious  problems  of  limited 
access  to  the  "higher  administrative  and 
technical  poets"  encoimtered  by  xn^ifr^i  em- 
ployees  in  the  Biueau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
to  realise  the  ultimate  goal  at  an  Indian 
Service  "predominantly  In  the  hands  of  the 
educated  and  competent  IndUms."  It  la 
therefore,  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  the 
language  in  section  472,  "appointment  to 
vacancies,"  that  appointment  refers  to  the 
employer-employee  relationship  In  its  fullest 
sense.  Including  promotions,  and  to  coDslder 
vacandee  to  be  any  position  not  preaently 
occupied  by  another  whether  the  vacancy  la 
to  be  filled  by  Initial  appointment  or  promo- 
tioa  of  Indians  already  employed  tn  the  In- 
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dlan  Servloe.  To  conclude  otherwise  would 
frustrate  the  resolution  of  problems  sought 
to  be  remedied  by  the  statute  and  would 
oonstitute  a  stark  variance  from  the  plainly 
stated  Intent  of  Congress  as  outlined  in  the 
legislative  history. 

lAoreover,  to  Interpret  this  statute  other- 
wise would  continue  an  interpretation  lead- 
ing to  an  absiud  and  inequitable  result  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  hypothetical  us- 
ing Initial  appointment  Interpretation. 

Indian  X  is  hired  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  utlUnlng  his  Indian  preference  in  an 
initial  appointment.  At  the  end  of  one  year, 
a  poalUon  Is  vacated  within  the  Bureau  of 
Ixullan  AlTalra  at  a  higher  OS-level.  Indian  Y. 
who  has  not  worked  m  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  before,  Indian  X  and  K,  a  non-Indian 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
all  apply  for  the  position.  All  qualifications 
being  substantially  equal,  who  wins  between 
Y  and  K7  Y,  of  course,  because  he  has  the 
Indian  preference.  Who  wins  between  Y  and 
X7  Y,  because  he  Is  asserting  his  Indian  pref- 
erence for  the  first  time  even  though  it  Is  In 
competition  with  another  Indian.  Who  wins 
between  X  and  K? 

Under  the  Initial  appointment  Interpreta- 
tion X  would  be  entitled  to  no  preference  de- 
spite all  the  legislative  purpose  to  Increase 
Indian  employment  In  the  Bureau  and 
th^eby  strengthen  Indian  selfgovenunent. 
What  If  X  bad  not  uaed  bis  initial  appoint- 
ment to  be  hired?  Inapplicable;  If  X  did  not 
use  his  preference  for  his  Initial  apptolnt- 
ment.  it  Is  dissipated.  The  final  recognition 
of  Indian  preference  as  being  applicable  to 
promotion  would  remove  the  inequities  be- 
tween X  and  Y  and  refocus  the  selection 
process  on  the  best  qualified  Indian.  K  who 
has  no  formal  preference  would  continue  on 
his  career  path  unaffected  by  the  Indian  pref- 
erence unless  X  and  Y  are  as  qualified  as  K 
and  compete  with  him  for  a  vacant  posi- 
tion. K.  who  would  have  no  formal  prefer- 
ence would  continue  on  his  advancing  ca- 
reer path  unless  X  and  Y  are  as  qualified  as 
K  and  choee  to  compete  with  hint  for  a  va- 
cant position. 

The  Department  of  Interior  Solicitor 
adopted  the  expanded  interpretation  of  the 
Indian  preference  twenty-four  years  ago.  The 
Indian  Health  Service  adopted  this  Inter- 
pretation last  year.  There  is  no  compelling 
reason  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  more  limited  inter- 
pretation of  the  Indian  preference.  It  is  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
change  the  current  administrative  interpre- 
tation. 

Special  Indian  Civil  Service 

As  previously  stated,  non-formal  Civil  Serv- 
ice requirements  that  were  "">*^'"g  accom- 
plishment of  a  gradual  turnover  of  positions 
to  Indiana  dlfllcult  to  achieve  and  In  section 
472  was  designed  to  remedy  thla  problem. 
Section  473  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  create  standards  assume  that 
India  I'M  have  sooiethlng  of  value  to  con- 
tribute to  the  process  of  self-government  and 
governmental  administration  of  Indiana*  In- 
terests. And  the  authority  for  an  Indian  pre- 
ference after  being  qualified  on  a  functional 
Indian  standard  waa  directed  toward  over- 
coming the  existing  but  Informal  non-Indian 
preference. 

The  legislative  history  specifically  points 
out  the  purpose  for  inserting  the  phrase 
"without  regard  to  the  dvU  service  laws"  waa 
to  remove  the  Indian  service  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  service  laws  and  definitions 
flowing  from  them  and  create  a  ^>eclal  Indian 
Civil  Service."  In  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment, a  dialogue  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
Burton  Wheeler  and  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  John  CoUler,  clearly  shows  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

ComaUuioiMr  Collier,  Use  31,  llr.  Ohalr- 
maa.  that  ham  to  be  nfaguarded  by  the 
addition  In  line  31  after  the  word  to  "ap- 
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point"  the  words  "without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,"  in  order  to  make  It  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  laws  are  lifted. 

The  Chairman:  Yes. 

Commissioner  Collier:  That  Is  simply  a 
safeguard. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Steuard.  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees 
raised  an  objection  to  this  action  by  the 
Committee : 

"Afr.  Steward:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  I  merely  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  sec- 
tion 14  Is  to  withdraw  from  the  classified 
service  of  the  federal  government  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  Indian  Service  and  to  vest 
In  the  ap[X)lntlng  offlcer,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  without  restriction  whatsoever,  the 
right  of  appointment." 

The  Chairman:  TTiat  is  the  purpose  of  It. 
Tliat  is  what  should  be  done  in  my  judg- 
ment. You  are  discriminating  at  the  present 
time. 

What  the  policy  of  this  government  Is  and 
what  It  should  be  is  to  teach  Indians  to 
manage  their  own  business  and  control  their 
funds  and  to  administer  their  own  property, 
and  the  clvU  service  has  worked  very  poorly 
so  far  as  the  Indian  Service  Is  concerned,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  It  has  discriminated 
against  Indians. 

"Mr.  Steward:  Granted  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man; but  at  the  same  time,  all  that  you  seek 
to  acootnpllah  could  be  done  under  existing 
law. 

"Mr.  Chairman.  If  It  can  be  done  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  way."  ■" 

Senator  Hastings  stated : 

"Section  14  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  employees,  which,  of 
course,  means  doing  away  with  Civil  Service 
requirements.  I  do  not  object  to  this  pro- 
vision, as  I  believe  that  practical  knowledge 
of  Indians  and  sympathy  with  them  will  en- 
able Indian  employees  to  give  more  bene- 
ficial service."  " 

A  1940  report  indicated  that  "formulation 
of  a  competitive  Civil  Service  Indians  under 
authority  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
(Wheeler-Howard)  Is  now  in  progress."" 
Conunlssloner  of  Indian  Affairs  Collier  in  the 
same  year  wrote:  ■■ 

"Section  13  of  the  Reorganisatloa  Act  oon- 
templates  the  establishment  within  the  In- 
terior Department,  of  a  competitive  clvU 
servloe  for  Tndlans  alone.  The  beet  Indian, 
thus  idenUfled  and  rated  and  recorded.  shaU 
then  be  placed  In  whatever  vacancy,  at  what- 
ever level,  If  he  Is  fotmd  to  be  as  good  as  the 
best  white  man  eligible  through  the  general 
OIvU  Service.  The  fuH  intent  at  the  Act  has 
not  yet  been  scoocnpllshed.  True,  through 
S<diedules  A  and  B  of  the  Cim  Service,  and 
through  stral^t  appointment  of  the  emer- 
gency  posltloos.  thousands  of  Tnrtlana  have 
been  employed  at  all  ranks  from  snperln- 
tendenta  down.  An  true,  under  a  recent  Ex- 
ecutive Order  all  Tndlans  are  moved  Into 
Schedule  A  which  requires  not  even  a  non- 
comiMtltlve  examination. 

"But  this  is  not  the  whole,  now  even  the 
most,  of  what  section  13  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  Intends.  Standards  shall  be  formu- 
lated (the  Act  states)  which.  If  Indians  meet 
them,  shall  lead  the  Indians  ultimately  Urto 
every  position  In  Indian  Service.  7%at  means 
vi^at  It  says:  objective  standards,  appropri- 
ate to  the  special  kinds  of  strength  that  are 
Indian,  and  then  a  searching  for  those  In- 
diana who  meet  the  standards  and  a  listing 
of  these  Indians;  and  the  listing  to  be  just 
or  atgnlflcant  has  to  be  competitive." 

This  interpretation  of  i  473  ts  favorably 
commented  on  in  the  publication  Federal 
Indian  Law.» 

On  the  matter  of  a  special  Indian  Civil 
Service,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  John 
CoDler,  In  a  hearing  on  S.  473  before  the 
House  Indian  Affairs  Cmnmlttee,  testified 
"5  473  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  describe  the  quattflcmtloDfl  for  the  bUd- 
Ings  of  Jobs  of  all  types  by  Indians,  and  then 
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any  Indian  can  come  forward  and  qualify 
under  what  will  be  a  special  Indian  civil 
service. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  states  that 
the  Ramspeck  Act  repealed  the  express  pro- 
vision removing  positions  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice and  authority  to  create  standards  "with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws"  and 
brought  posltloos  In  the  Indian  Bureau  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  commission." 

On  its  faoe,  the  Ramspeck  Act  is  not  self- 
executlng  and  requires  the  President  to  act 
by  executive  order  to  place  positions  into  the 
competitive  service." 

Executive  Order  8743  executed  the  Ram- 
speck Act,  seetlon  1  of  Executive  Order  8743 
provides  that  "all  offlcee  and  positions  in  the 
executive  dvU  aervlce  of  the  United  States 
except  ...  (3)  thoae  excepted  from  the  clas- 
sified service  under  Schedtile  A  and  B  of  the 
Civil  Service  Rules."  The  positions  within 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were  at  the  time 
In  the  existing  excepted  service  receiving  a 
specific  exception  In  the  executing  Executive 
Order.  The  Ramspeck  Act  by  its  terms  and 
Executive  Order  8743  continuously  main- 
tained an  exception  for  the  Indian  Service 
and  as  auch  left  unaffected  the  atatutory 
provision  in  section  473.  Also  Minute  3,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1943,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
ruled  that  positions  occupied  by  Indians 
were  not  brought  into  the  claasifled  service 
by  the  Ramspeck  Act  and  Executive  Order 
8743." 

At  any  rate  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
has  administratively  placed  positions  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  into  the  excepted 
service  •*  and  the  effect  of  statutory  or  ad- 
ministrative exception  covering  these  posi- 
tions Into  the  excepted  service  Is  the  same. 
Such  administrative  action  would  In  no  way 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaira  from 
fulflUlng  the  Intent  of  the  Act  by  creating 
an  Indian  set  of  standards  and  proceeding 
with  the  appointing  process,  as  provided  for 
In  Rule  0.3  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules,  to 
establish  an  Indian  Civil  Service  in  accord- 
ance with  section  472. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  Indian  preference  Is  applicable  to 
promotions  and  Congress  Intended  that  a 
special  Civil  Servloe  for  Indians  utilizing  the 
standards  provided  for  in  section  473  should 
evolve. 

FOOTNOTIS 

' » Also  the  Indian  preference  has  been  ex- 
tended through  formal  channels  on  occa- 
sion, but  ordinarily  has  depended  on  the 
discretion  of  administrators  to  follow  the 
overaU  purpose  of  achieving  a  largely  Indian 
Bureau.  Letter  from  C.  E.  Lamson,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Personnel  to  Ralph  M.  Colvln, 
Phoenix  Area  Director,  Jime  17,  1951,  in  which 
be  stated:  "In  promotion.  Indian  preference 
is  recognized  to  the  extent  that  qualifica- 
tions and  all  other  pertinent  factors  being 
equal,  the  Indian  eligible  has  priority  In 
selection." 

=1  Scott  V.  Sandford,  60  U.S.  383,  at  p.  403- 
404. 

*  Hearings  on  S.  3756  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  73d  Congresa, 
2d  Sess.  (hereafter  cited  as  "Hearings")  at 
p.  1;  see  also  8.  Rep.  No.  1080,  73d  Cong.  3d 
SesF.  (1934). 

'  36  U.S.C.  Section  45  (Act  of  June  30,  1834, 
4  Stat.  737)  Provides: 

Preference  to  Indiaru  qualified  for  duties 
In  aU  cases  of  the  appointment  of  inter- 
preters or  other  persons  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  a  preference  shall  be 
given  to  persons  of  Indian  descent.  If  such 
can  be  found,  who  are  properly  qualified  for 
the  execution  of  the  duties. 

On  May  17.  1883,  Congress  enacted  the 
second  Indian  preference  statute  35  U.8.C. 
Bee.  48  (33  Stat.  88,  aa  amended  by  the  Aot 
of  July  4, 1884, 38  SUt.  97)  provide*: 
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Preference  to  Indians  in  employment  of 
clerical,  mechanical  and  other  help 

Preference  shall  at  all  times  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable be  given  to  Tndlans  in  the  employ- 
ment of  clerical,  mechanical  and  other  help 
on  reservations  and  about  agencies. 

•36  UJ3.C.  sec.  44  (1894)  provides:  SmpUty- 
ment  of  Indians.  In  Indian  Service  Indiana 
shall  be  employed  as  herders,  teamsters,  and 
laborers  and  where  practicable  in  all  other 
employments  In  connection  with  the  agen- 
cies and  the  Indian  service.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enforce 
this  provision. 

25  UjS.C.  sec.  47  provides:  So  far  as  may  be 
practicable  Indian  labor  shaU  be  employed 
and  purchases  of  the  products  of  Indian  In- 
dustry may  be  made  in  open  market  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"•  Standards  for  Indians  Appointed  to  In- 
dian Office.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  establish  standards  of  health,  age, 
character,  experience,  knowledge  and  ability 
for  Indians  who  may  be  appointed,  without 
regard  to  civU  servloe  laws  to  the  various  posi- 
tions maintained  now  or  hereafter  by  the  In- 
dian ofOce,  In  the  administration  of  functions 
or  servloee  affecting  any  Indian  tribe.  Such 
quaUfled  Indians  shall  hereafter  have  the 
preference  to  appointment  to  vacancies  in 
any  such  positions. 

•44  lAM  303.1  Section  I  and  2  were  which 
aa  foUows: 

1.  Indian  Preference.  An  Indian  has  prefer- 
ence by  law  an  Initial  api>olntment  provided 
the  candidates  has  established  proof  that  he 
is  one  fourth  or  more  Indian  and  meets  the 
minimum  qualifications  for  the  p>oeltlon  to 
be  filled. 

•44  BIAM  713 — Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, Subchapter  1.  states: 

2.  By  Law  (Title  26  U.S.C.  SecUons  44,  48, 
47  and  472)  and  by  regulations  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Is  reqiUred  to  give  preference 
In  initial  employment,  reemployment  and  re- 
ductlon-ln-foroe  to  persons  of  one-fourth  or 
more  degree  of  Indian  blood.  Indian  prefer- 
ence applies  only  when  an  appointment  or 
reductlon-ln-force  is  taken  at  which  time 
the  fcrilowlng  shall  be  applicable. 

A.  When  one  or  more  qualified  Indians 
are  available  for  a  poeltion  which  manage- 
ment elects  to  flu  by  appointments  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Service  one  will  l>e  selected 
for  appointment.  If  active,  outside  recruit- 
ment does  not  produce  a  qualified  Indian  a 
non-Indian  may  be  selected. 

>•  Solicitor's  Opinion  M.  34814,  1947. 

'*  "Thirty-four  years  ago,  in  1900,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  holding  regular  positions  in 
the  Indian  Service,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  positions  was  greater  than  It  Is 
today."  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affaira,  U.S.  Senate  on  S.  2765,  73d 
Congress  3d  Session,  p.  19  (1934). 

"118  Congressional  Record  10371,  section 
14,  1970. 

^  "As  the  statistics  presented  in  this  report 
Indicate  clearly,  not  only  does  the  Indian  not 
control  his  oxen  future,  which  was  the  intent 
of  Congress,  but  he  is  being  systematically 
discriminated  against  bjr  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,"  116  Congressional  Record  1037. 

>»  "This  Table  shows  that  14%  of  the  In- 
dians earn  between  $5,600  and  $5,000  while 
only  2%  of  the  non-Indians  are  In  the  same 
earning  bracket.  More  than  32%  of  the  non- 
Indians  earn  more  than  $10,000  but  only 
7.6%  of  the  Indians  have  reached  this  level. 
The  probability  of  thla  distribution  occurring 
by  chance  Is  one  in  ten."  (Ibid.  p.  No.  10373) 

"Complaints  of  many  Indians  that  non- 
Indians  are  often  promoted  to  supervlBory 
positions  when  Indians  are  available  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  statistics  above  as  weU 
aa  results  shown  in  the  Appendix.  ITie  prob- 
aMUty  of  Indians  being  <n  as  few  supervisory 
positions  aa  they  actually  are  is  one  chance 
In  100,000."  (Ibid)   (EmphasU  added.) 

••Letter    frtHn    A.    L.    Mondello,    General 
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Counsel,  U.S.   ClvU   Service  Commission,  to 
Browning  Plpestem,  June  7,  1970. 

"  TiUe  Vn  of  the  1904  Civil  RighU  Act  43 
U.S.C.  f  3000e  section  701(b)   provides: 

The  term  "Employer"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce  who 
has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  .  .  .  but 
such  terms  does  not  Include  (1)  the  United 
States,  a  corporation  wboUy  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  an  Indian 
tribe.  .  .  . 

"  Federal  funds  spent  specifically  for  In- 
dians were  omitted  from  the  ooverage  of  Title 
VI,  which  forl>ade  denying  any  person  the 
benefits  of  federally  financed  activities  on  the 
basis  of  race,  but  programs  of  assistance  to 
Indians  were  omitted.  Letter  from  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
to  Congressman  Emanuel  CeUer,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Dec.  2,  1963,  110  Cong.  Rec. 
13380  ".  .  .  Indians  have  a  special  status  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  treaties.  Nothing  in 
title  VI  is  Intended  to  change  that  status  or 
preclude  special  assistance  to  Indians." 

»  U.8.C.  i  2003-2(1)  provides: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  apply 
to  any  business  or  enterprise  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation  with  respect  to  any  pub- 
licly announced  employment  practice  of  such 
business  or  enterprise  under  which  a  prefer- 
ential treatment  is  given  to  any  individual 
because  he  Is  an  Indian  living  on  or  near  a 
reservation. 

"When  there  are  ambiguous  proylsione  In 
statutes  the  Supreme  Court  has  established 
settled  guidelines  for  construction  of  statutes 
relating  to  the  Indians  consistent  with  the 
unique  historical  and  legal  status  of  Indian 
tribes.  In  Choate  v.  Trapp,  224  U.S.  666  at 
675   (1912)   the  Supreme  Court  announced: 

"But  in  the  government's  dealings  with  the 
Indians  the  rule  is  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
construction  Instead  of  being  strict,  is  lib- 
eral; doubtful  expressions  instead  of  being 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  VS.,  are  to  be  re- 
solved m  favor  of  a  weak  and  defenseless 
people,  w^ho  are  the  wards  of  the  nation, 
and  dependent  wholly  upon  its  protection 
and  good  faith.  This  rule  at  construction  has 
been  recognized  vrlthout  exception  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  .  .  ." 

Accord:  Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  v.  U.S  248 
U.S.  78.  89  (1918)  UJ.  r.  Santa  fe  PacxHe 
R.R.  Co..  314  U.S.  337,  354  US  v.  Celesline 
24U.8.  591. 

»■  As  Judge  Skelly  Wright  In  nobson  v. 
Hansen.  269  F.  Supp.  401.  at  p.  497  (D.  DC 
1967)  stated: 

"We  now  firmly  recognlBe  that  the  arbi- 
trary quality  of  though tftdnees  can  be  as 
disastrous  and  unfair  to  private  rights  and 
the  public  interest  as  the  perversity  of  a  will- 
ful scheme." 

"  Interview  Stanley  Berg.  Chief  of  Staffing 
Policies  Section  ClvU  Service  Commission 
July  1,  1971  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Berg 
Interview). 

■6  cr.R.  313.112  (2)7  places  the  entire 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  sonM  positions 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  ex- 
cepted service : 

"AU  positions  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  other  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  directly  and  primarily 
related  to  the  providing  of  service  to  Indians 
when  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Indians 
who  are  one -fourth  or  more  Indian  blood." 
Section  213.3116  (b)8  does  the  same  for  the 
IKS  within  the  PHS  in  HEW. 

*'5  U.S.C.  Sec.  851  et.  seq.  (Veterans  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944)  Solicitor's  Opinion  M- 
36206  (1954)  and  M-34814  (1947).  The  Vet- 
eran's preference  act  has  been  determined 
by  the  SoUcitor  for  the  Department  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Indian  preference  in  po- 
sitions within  the  ooverage. 

"Hearings  House  Committee  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  H.R.  7903   (1934)   p.  19. 

••78  Congreasimial  Record  13050. 
•'Remarks   of   Congreaamran   Howard,    "It 
should  be  possible  for  Indians  with  the  re- 
quisite vocational  and  professional  tralnlns 
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to  eater  th«  service  of  tbelr  own  people  wltll- 
out  the  necessity  of  competing  with  whit* 
•pplleanta  for  these  poaltfama.  'mis  Mil  per- 
mits them  to  do  so."  (78  Oong.  Beeofd  13063) . 

»M.  11781. 

•"Remarks  of  Oongxeasnum  Howard:  "Be- 
diiced  to  its  slmpUest  terms,  the  present  Mil 
would  .  .  .  establish  s  special  Indian  cirtl 
service  and  give  to  qualified  Indians  the  pref- 
erence right  to  appointment  In  the  Indlaa 
Service  .  .  ."  78  Cong.  Rec.  11737. 

"  (1934) — Hearings  on  S.  3756  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  73d  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  p.  250. 

"  78  Congressional  Rec.  9270  {73d  Con.  24 
Sess.  1034) . 

"  Federal  Indian  Law  p.  533. 

"  Collier  In  Indiana  at  Work — a  News  Sbeet 
for  Indians  and  the  Indian  Service,  Vol.  VH 
No.  5  (Jan.  1940)  at  p.  1-3. 

'»  Federal  Indian  Law   (1958)    at  p.  536 

"The  Ramspeck  Act.  6  U.8.C.  sec.  831a, 
In  pertinent  part  states:  "That  notwlth* 
standing  any  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary, 
the  President  U  authorized  by  Executlv* 
Order  to  cover  Into  the  classified  Civil  Servlo* 
any  offlces  or  poalttons  In  or  under  the  Ex« 
•cutlve  Department,  Independent  establish* 
ment,  or  other  agency  in  the  Oovernment . .  .' 

*>  There  la  a  rule  of  conatrucUon  that  gen* 
eral  leglalatlve  acts  are  Inapplicable  unleo* 
Indians  are  expUclty  Included.  Elk  v.  Wil' 
feint,  113  UJS.  M.  6  S.  Ct.  41,  38  I  Ed.  643; 
U.3.  V.  CeUttiHe.  215  U.S.  278.  90  S.  Ct.  03  6« 
L.  Bd.  186  (contra)  FJ'.C.  v.  Tuscarora  Indian 
Nation  MS  U.S.  '^,  80  8.  Ot.  543  4  L.  Ed.  584. 
It  would  seem  strange  that  Congress  would 
complete  such  a  strenuous  exercise  to  re> 
move  the  Indian  positions  from  the  Civil 
Service  laws  and  shortly  thereafter  without 
consideration  of  the  Indian  Interest,  reversa 
the  commitment. 

"SoUcitor's  Opinion   M  34814    (1947). 

••  Berg  Interview. 
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THE  BUBERS — EDUCATED   RACISTS 


October  12,  1971 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JKKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  197  i 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  con« 
trlbuted  much  time  and  effort  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  coimtry. 

A  Polish  patriot  and  Revolutionary 
soldier.  Caslmir  Pulaski  arrived  In  Amer-> 
lea  in  July  of  1777.  Upon  his  arrival  h« 
offered  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican independence  and  he  performed  dis« 
UngulAhed  service  to  that  end. 

We  of  the  Congress  observe  this  day  at 
Pulaski  Day  because  we  hold  Caslmlr 
Pulaski  in  such  high  esteem,  PoUsli 
Americans  throu^out  the  Nation  havt 
good  reason  to  celebrate  Pulaski  Day, 
Here  was  a  man  whose  deede  hare  mad* 
an  imperishable  mark  on  the  history  d 
our  country.  He  contributed  to  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  the  United  States  by 
giving  of  himself  when  this  Nation  needed 
his  help. 

It  is  appr<H>riate  on  Pula&ki  Day  ta 
note  the  achievements  of  PoUsh  Ameri- 
cans. Throughout  the  years  they  havt 
l>erformed  back-breaking  work  in  everj 
phase  of  American  society.  Through  Iheiy 
loyalty  to  each  other  and  through  thelt 
loyalty  to  America  they  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  best  of  what  this  coun- 
try is  today. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOT7WIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  busing 
fiasco,  under  the  flimsy  excuse  of  over- 
coming racial  imbalance  continues  in 
spite  of  the  law  and  with  utter  disregard 
for  the  desires  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  the  spokesmen  and  advocates 
of  forced  busing  to  overcome  racial  free- 
dom have  been  milltantly  uniform  in 
their  rationalization  and  overall  goal; 
that  is.  to  destroy  racial  Identities  as  well 
as  the  varied  cultures  which  have  for 
many  years  made  the  United  States  the 
strong  and  diversified  country  that  it  is. 

The  busing  tnteUectuals,  by  their  con- 
tempt and  scorn  for  racial  and  cultural 
integrity  clearly  reveal  themselves  for 
what  they  are — the  true  racists. 

The  liberal  educators  who  champion 
forced  mixing  of  the  races  to  destroy 
identity  and  work  for  the  "faceless"  man 
seek  to  Justify  their  cultural  brutality 
under  the  myth  of  humanism.  These  axt 
the  same  people  who  profess  that  edu- 
cation can  be  exploited  as  a  tool  to  ehm- 
inate  racism  and  yet  by  their  actions, 
their  programs,  and  utterances  they 
clearly  show  tliat  they  and  not  free  peo- 
ple are  the  racists. 

I  include  a  public  affairs  column  dated 
September  28,  entitled  "Superintendent 
vs.  People"  prepared  by  Gen.  Thomas  A. 
Lane,  retired : 

SuPEaiNTENDCMT  Vcasvs  Peopi.1 

WASHUfvroN. — The  Superintendent  of  San 
Pranclsco  Public  Schoola  was  explaining  on 
a  radio  broadcast  the  ImpKirtance  of  bussing 
students.  He  acltnowledged  the  cost  to  educa- 
tional fuiMls  arid  the  waste  of  student  time 
but  he  said  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
a  unified  society  Instead  of  one  racially 
divided,  we  must  begin  now  with  the  school 
children. 

In  the  following  week,  news  broadcasts  re- 
ported that  the  boycott  of  the  bussing  pro- 
gram in  Chinese-American  residential  areas 
was  virtually  complete.  These  parents  are 
proud  of  their  local  putrilc  schools.  They  do 
not  want  their  children  bussed  to  distant 
parts  of  the  city  to  sit  with  children  who 
hold  a  different  culture. 

This  Is  how  the  lines  are  drawn.  The  neigh- 
borhood school  Is  also  a  cultural  school  serv- 
ing the  local  people.  The  teacher*,  whether 
drawn  from  the  neighborhood  or  not,  must 
respect  the  local  culture  or  answer  to  the 
parents.  When  children  are  hauled  to  dis- 
tant schools,  parents  lose  all  Influence  on  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  morals  of  Aaoerica  are  rooted  in  ita 
cultures.  Religion,  ethical  precepts  and  man- 
ners determine  the  quality  of  a  oommunlty; 
and  nous  of  these  Is  a  responsibility  of  the 
state.  The  state  only  defines  what  la  unlawful 
behavior  for  all  ciilturea.  Thus,  if  public 
school  teachers  represent  the  state  and  not 
the  parents,  they  represent  no  culture.  Tbey 
represent  that  lack  of  culture  which  is  mak- 
ing our  public  schools  hothouses  of  drugs, 
sex  and  crime. 

The  Superintendent  is  acting  on  the  as- 
sumption that  diverse  cultures  are  boatUe  to 
the  American  p<Hltlcal  crder.  He  is  of  course 
ab*olu.tel)  vorong.  The  suppression  of  eul- 
turaa  u  a  marxlat  pnoapt.  Our  political  onlcr 
provldea  hoq>ltabl«  aooommodation  at  di- 
verse cultures.  The  sola  requUement  of  clti- 
aeoship  Is  loyalty  to  the  polltleal  order. 


TTius,  Chinese-Americans  raised  In  their 
traditional  ciilture  can  be  and  are  Just  as 
fine  Americans  as  any  citizen  raised  in  an 
English,  French  or  German  culture.  All  good 
Americans  ticAA  in  eomraon  a  dedication  to 
the  United  States,  their  oouoitry  and  to  the 
political  jwecepts  on  which  our  society  is 
foiinded. 

Within  America,  black  people  have  also 
preserved  their  own  culture.  Though  most  of 
them  were  denied  citizenship  in  the  era  of 
slavery  before  the  civil  war,  even  then  their 
right  to  preserve  their  own  culture  was  re- 
spected. 

Within  the  past  generation,  there  ha-s 
arisen  in  the  black  community  a  cult  of 
marxism  which  rejects  loyalty  to  America 
and  proclBlma  the  familiar  rhetoric  of  class 
warfare.  The  standard  charge  of  oppression 
of  the  laboring  class  Is  twisted  to  ixwdalm 
the  oppression  of  black  citizens  by  white 
citizens.  This  cult  accuses  the  United  States 
of  being  a  mclst  society,  in  language  made 
familiar  by  white  politicians  In  the  Kerner 
Report. 

TTie  Kemer  Report  and  the  voice  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Supertntetadent  echo 
the  panic  of  white  liberals  faced  with  mili- 
tant marxism.  Instead  of  adhering  to  the 
sound  precepts  of  the  American  political 
order  and  rejecting  the  marilst  clamor,  they 
seek  desperately  for  aome  middle  ground  on 
which  to  compromise.  This  psychology 
brought  President  Johnson  to  the  Second 
Burning  of  Washington. 

The  forced  Integration  of  schools,  the  at- 
tempt to  merge  black  African  culture  with 
while  European  culture.  Is  Just  such  ground. 
It  Is  a  flagrant  affront  to  the  cultural  au- 
tonomy of  the  people.  It  Is  an  Impoeslble 
task  which  government  cannot  perform 
wlthoiit  assuming  the  tyranny  of  the 
Kremlin. 

We  see  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  porpose  of 
the  marxlst  state  to  wipe  out  the  culture  of 
the  Jews — luid  the  failure  of  that  policy  over 
a  p>erto<i  of  flfty  years.  TTie  determination 
of  our  own  zealots  to  merge  culturee  by  state 
flat  Is  the  real  racism  In  America.  TTiat 
course  demeans  the  cultural  freedom  of  the 
people,  arrogates  to  the  bureaucracy  an  au- 
thority not  given  in  laws  and  incites  racial 
friction.  Oompulsory  busing  for  integration 
has  already  seriously  worsansd  race  rela- 
tions and  disrupted  education. 

The  Superintendent  should  be  removed 
from  ofSce.  He  should  be  replaced  by  an  ed- 
ucator who  understands  that  his  function  Is 
to  serve  the  people,  not  to  destroy  their 
culturee. 


A     RESPONSE    TO    THE    NATIONAL 
BROILER   COUNCIL   PINK   SHEET 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  cAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
National  Broiler  Council  distributed  a 
small  brochure  entitled  "How  Orowers 
Would  Really  Pare  Under  Compulsory 
Bargaining" — a  collection  of  16  questions 
and  answers  devised  by  the  council  to  re- 
veal what  it  considers  to  be  the  "real"  na- 
ture of  the  National  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting and  Bargaining  Act.  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  sincerity  of  the  council, 
their  purported  answers  are  at  best  dis- 
torted half-truths  which  completely  mis- 
Interpret  the  act.  As  one  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  with  thia  legislation  from 
its  inception,  I  feel  compelled  to  correct 
this  misinfoTmatkn  etrculated  by  the 
Broiler  Council  by  providing  factual,  ob- 
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October  12,  1971 

jective  anftwers  to  the  Quesikns  tbey 

raise. 

In  order  below  are  tbe  questloiu  poeed 
by  the  Briber  Council;  their  own  ancwcrt 
to  their  own  qucsUons.  and  f<dlowed  by 
HR.  7597— the  factual  and  objective  an- 
swers from  my  viewpoint: 

;.  Vfhat  ia  the  NmtUnuU  Marketing  and  Bar- 
gaining  Act  of  1971.  introdviced  in  the  House 
of  RepTcaentativea  as  HJt.  7597  and  In  the 
Senate  at  S.  1775? 

It  is  legislation  which  would  dictate  com- 
pulsory oolleotlva  bargaining  In  agricultural 
products,  ixicluding  broUer  contracting:  and 
It  presents  a  blosprint  for  monc^Kily  control 
by  bargaining  aasoeiatloos. 

HR.  7597— The  National  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act  estab- 
lishes a  mutual  duty  to  bargain  In  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  processors  and  agri- 
cultural bargaining  aaeociations,  and  sets 
up  national  administrative  machinery  in 
the  form  of  a  National  Agricultural  Bar- 
gaining Board  to  specify  those  coopera- 
tives to  which  the  statutory  duty  to  bar- 
gain extends. 

The  standards  imposed  by  the  act  for 
quallflcatlon  are  tough.  The  Board  can 
qualify  an  association  only  if  it  finds: 

First,  that,  under  the  charter  docu- 
ments or  the  bylaws  of  the  association, 
the  association  is  directly  or  indirectly 
producer -owned  and  controlled; 

Second,  the  association  has  contracts 
uith  its  members  that  are  binding  imder 
State  law; 

Third,  the  association  is  financially 
sound  and  has  sufficient  resources  and 
management  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  It  was  organized; 

Fourth,  the  association  represents  a 
su£ticient  number  of  producers  and/or  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  make  it  an  effective  agent  for 
producers  in  bargaining  with  handlers: 
and 

Fifth,  the  {issoclatlon  has  as  one  of  its 
functions  acting  as  principid  or  agent 
for  its  producer -members  in  negotiations 
with  handlers  for  prices  and  other  terms 
of  contracts  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  marketing  of  their  prod- 
uct. 

Moreover,  even  though  an  association 
satisfies  these  requirements,  a  handler  is 
under  no  obligation  to  begin  good-faith 
negotiations  unless  that  association  has 
one  or  more  members  who  have  previ- 
ously dealt  with  the  handler.  If  and  when 
these  requirements  are  satisfied,  then  a 
handler  simply  is  required  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  with  the  association.  There 
is  clearly  no  attempt  to  "dictate"  bar- 
gaining issues,  methods,  or  procedures. 

//.  Would  grovtri  be  forced  to  join  a  bar- 
gaining auodation   under  this   legiilationT 

Tes,  that  would  be  its  practical  effect. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  blU,  no  individual 
grower  could  get  a  contract  while  bis  Inte- 
grator is  negotiating  with  a  bargaining  asso- 
ciation. This  negotiating  oould  weU  go  on  for 
months  on  and.  Maanwhlle.  no  contract! 
Then  when  a  aetUamant  U  reachad.  the  in- 
dividual growar  may  find  the  bargaining  aaso- 
clBtion  has  auooeedad  In  getting  a  oontraot 
for  his  Intagratora'  total  raqulramanta.  undar 
an  "excluslT*  laquiremanta  ooatract."  So  if 
the  grower  wanta  to  canttnue  to  do  buainass 
with  that  intagrator,  be  would  bava  to  Join 
the  bargalnljQg  aaanclttlon 

H.R.  7597 — Any  rcMonably  objective 
reading  of  HJl.  7597  reveals  that  there 
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ia  BO  attempt  to  "force"  growere  to  Join 
a  bargalnbw  aaioclatian.  The  eole  objec- 
tive «f  the  act  is  to  msutb  to  qaaUOed 
•aaoelAtlaBS  that,  onoe  tbey  have  been 
certUled  by  tbe  Boaid,  they  wlU  have  an 
eqitftable  opportunity  to  participate  in 
nevottattaoi  with  procesaoc*. 

Of  oourse,  the  mote  sueoeesful  a  bar- 
gaining asaodation  Is  in  obtaining  better 
prioea  and  terms  for  its  members,  the 
more  likely  nonmember  growers  will  be 
to  Jotai.  But  tbe  National  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act  is  no  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  success  and,  in  fsu:t. 
the  history  of  agricultural  bargaining  is 
studded  with  cooperatives  that  failed  to 
survive.  The  simple  fact  Is,  farm  bargain- 
ing associations  can  do  no  more  for  farm- 
ers than  their  members  are  willing  to 
cooperate  in  doing  for  themselv^.  Thus, 
each  potential  grower-member  will  have 
to  weigh  for  himself  the  benefits  and 
limitations  siKh  an  association  will  mean 
for  him. 

///.  How  much  iDould  it  coat  to  join  a  bar- 
gaining association? 

Plenty.  Orowers  would  have  to  pay  compul- 
sory check  og  dues  as  high  as  S600  a  year  on 
a  ten  thousand  t>iid  capacity  hotxae.  More 
than  that,  growera  would  have  to  live  in  a 
virtual  straltjacket  of  regtilatlons  laid  down 
by  the  bargaining  association  or  be  subject 
to  heavy  fines. 

HJl.  7597 — ^Because  every  qualified 
bargaining  assodatifm  must  be  producer 
owned  and  controlled,  whatever  fees, 
dues,  capital  contributions,  or  assess- 
ments are  required  for  membership 
will  be  determined  by  the  member- 
growers  themselves.  The  point  to  re- 
member is  that  the  bargaining  associa- 
tion is  not  aome  self-interested  third 
party,  but  it  is,  In  a  very  real  sense, 
its  grower-members.  And.  I  think  it 
safely  can  be  assumed  thJst.  whenever 
those  members  fliKl  that  the  expense 
and  burdens  of  the  association  outweigh 
its  benefits,  they  will  either  change  its 
practices  or  very  quickly  go  their  own 
way, 

IV.  Hotc  much  money  toould  bargaining 
asaociationa  get  if  thia  legialation  becomea 
lawT 

Up  to  $38  Million  from  tbe  broUer  indus- 
try; 9060  MllUon  from  American  agriculture. 

H.R.  7597 — Agricultural  bargaining  as- 
sociations, qualified  or  unqualified,  will 
receive  no  funding  from  the  Federal 
Gkivemment.  The  financial  provisions  of 
H.R.  7597  provide  only  that  the  expenses 
of  the  National  Board  shall  be  financed 
with  Federal  money.  Whatever  financing 
a  bargaining  association  secures  for  Its 
operations  win  come  from  the  assess- 
ments and  fees  of  its  members,  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  them.  Thus,  "how  much 
money"  a  bargaining  association  "will 
get"  simply  depends  upon  the  fees  and 
other  assessments  the  members  feel  are 
fair  and  adequate  for  the  organization's 
operations. 

V.  Since  the  police  power  of  the  Federal 
government  xcould  be  used  to  collect  thia 
money,  U)hat  proviaion  haa  been  made  tn 
the  legialation  to  account  for  such  large  auma 
or  reatrict  thetr  uae? 

Nona. 

HJl.  7597 — This  somewhat  ominous 
statement  that  "the  police  powers"  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  used  to 
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collect  an  association's  fees  simiily  means 
this:  The  act  provides  that  the  associa- 
tion can  collect  eadli  member's  does  di- 
rectly from  the  Oiandter  U  ttie  member 
voluntarily  executes  a  written  assign- 
ment to  that  effect.  Upon  receipt  ef  Uae 
assignment,  the  handler  deducts  tbe  in- 
dicated sum  from  the  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  grower  for  his  iNrochict  and  pays 
that  amount  to  the  association  as  dues. 
If  a  member  executes  such  an  assign- 
ment, a  handler  cannot  refuse  to  check- 
off the  association's  dues  without  being 
subject  to  Board  sanctions. 

Since  the  only  money  to  be  "effected" 
is  that  bekAging  to  the  members  them- 
selves who  will  determine  and  supervise 
how  it  is  employed,  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  to  concoct  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  on  how  the  assoriatinn  can 
spend  its  own  money !  This  is  dearly  the 
right  and  privilege  of  the  grower- 
members  themselves. 

VI.  Does  the  legialation  require  thoae  who 
control  the  bargaining  association  to  be 
elected  by  ita  members? 

No. 

H.R.  7597 — Let  us  get  one  point  clear: 
the  individuals  who  control  the  bargain- 
ing association  are  the  grower-members. 
The  act  makes  it  mandatory  that  pro- 
ducer-ownership and  control  be  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  to  the  Bocuxl  before 
an  association  can  qualify  under  the  act. 
It  is  a  blatant  distortion  of  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  qualified  bar- 
gaining associations  to  imply  that  they 
are  in  some  faintly  sinister  way  "con- 
trolled" by  unidentified  third  parties. 
The  members  of  most  present  bargaining 
associations  have  chosen  to  place  the 
daily  nmnlng  of  the  organization  tn  the 
hands  of  a  managerial  staff — general 
manager,  secretary,  and  so  forth — which 
may  or  may  not  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers or  their  board  of  directors.  Never- 
theless, the  real  control  of  the  association 
remains  in  its  members. 

VII.  What  happens  to  the  grower  who  exer- 
clses  his  right  not  to  join  the  bargaining 
association? 

He  could  contract  with  an  intagrator  who 
does  not  have  an  "exclusive  requirements  con- 
tract" with  the  bargaining  aaaoctatlon,  if  be 
can  find  one.  Even  If  he  doea,  the  integrator 
would  not  be  permitted  to  give  more  favor- 
able temu  than  are  in  the  liargalnixig  asso- 
ciations' contract,  even  though  the  grower's 
own  performance  Justified  a  hlgiier  return. 
You  see,  the  leglalatioa  la  written  to  give 
prcferantlal  treatment  to  tha  bargaining  aa- 
soclation,  not  the  grower.  Cleaily.  the  bar- 
gaining aasoclatlons  advocating  such  legis- 
lation are  trying  to  stack  tbe  deck,  so  the 
grower  either  Joins  their  asaoclaUon  or  he 
doean't  get  a  contract, 

HJl.  7597 — ^A  grovrer  who  decides  not 
to  Join  a  bargaining  association  is  not 
restricted  in  any  way  from  continuing 
his  usual  operations  or  from  contracting 
with  available  handlers.  The  act  does 
prohibit  a  handler  fnm  bargaining  with 
other  producers  while  negotiating  with 
a  quaUfled  bargaining  aaaodatioD,  but 
there  are  several  qoaUfleatioQS  before 
this  probibltlcn  becomes  effective.  First, 
the  association  must  be  able  to  supply  aU 
or  nearly  an  of  the  handler's  reqalre- 
ments;  seoond.  the  assodatkui  must  have 
at  least  one  monber  iflxo  has  previously 
dealt  with  the  handler;  and  third,  good- 
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faith  nesotUtiofu  must  actually  ^  tak- 
ing idaoe.  Unlew  aB  ttuee  of  ttit  m  re- 
qnlnBunts  an  — "t*ti1.  tha  pnili  Utloo 
OD  extra  amoctatton  bargatataii  does 
not  eome  Into  play  and  tlw  baa  lor  la 
free  to  negotiate  with  nonano#aUon 
growen. 

Moreover,  while  H  Jl.  7S97  also  p^iTldea 
that  a  handlw  cannot  pnrehaae  if  oom 
modlty  from  oOier  producers  onlterms 
more  favorable  to  such  prodncera  than 
thoee  negotiated  with  a  quallfled^  aseo- 
clatton,  the  act  doe*  not  prevent  ■  han- 
dler from  concluding  a  more  favfcrable 
cmtraot  with  a  nonmember  growfr  be- 
fore negotlattng  with  an  association  or 
after  negotiations  have  ended  without 
an  agreement  concluded. 

Vm.  Will  the  better  grmoere  be  redded 
/or  euperior  perfwmenceT 

VaiftM  partty,  but  poaslbly  oot.  W^h 
bMgainlng  MMocUtlon  In  cliarg*, 
piMuU   shUU   to  keeping   msmberB 
rather  th*ii  paying  the  efficient  for 
Ing  perfonnanoe.  ThU  shift  would 
penailBe  aU  but  the  most  Inefficient 
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H  Jt.  7597— It  is  impoe&ible  as  ^  eU  as 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  predict  a  this 
point  bow  particular  bargaining  as  ocia- 
tioDs  will  be  structured,  for  examj  te,  in 
terms  of  voting  rights  or  proflt-an  l-loss 
distribution.  How  an  association  v  111  be 
organised  can  only  be  decided  b  '  the 
members  participating  in  it  and  th  !  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Marketing  and  Bar- 
gaining Act  quite  properly  makes  i  o  at- 
tempt to  outline  a  "model"  cooperat  ve. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  fear  tha  "the 
better  growers"  will  go  unreward*  a  for 
their  performances.  I  can  only  say  this: 
any  association  that  Is  composed  ( f  in- 
efDcient,  floundering  growers,  "ridl  tg  on 
the  coattalls"  of  a  few  superior  pro- 
ducers, is  not  going  to  survive  verj  long 
in  the  highly  competitive  buslnt  u  of 
commodity  marketing.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  farm  bargaining  groups  in  exia  :ence 
today  inevitably  are  characterized  by  a 
membership  composed  of  some  a  '  the 
most  efficient  and  well-informedT  pro- 
ducers in  the  agricultural  industr^^. 

IX.  Do  all  bargaining  aaaociattons  kiture 
ffTovjera  that  they  can  continue  to  leleci  their 
ovm  contractortT 

Mo,  bargaining  usoclaUons  require!  their 
members  to  sign  an  agreement  auth<4^Blng 
them  to  act  aa  the  growera'  sole  bargaining 
agent,  and  requiring  growers  to  gellTthelr 
products  and/or  services  to  the  integn^or  or 
processor  designated  by  the  bargalnlngiaaso- 
clatlon.  If  the  legislation  is  p«saed(  the 
grower  wovild  loee  his  right  to  select  hit  own 
buslnaes  partner.  This  means  that  fof'  the 
first  time  In  America's  history,  the  foAce  of 
federal  law  would  be  used  to  requlrf  one 
bualueasman  to  do  business  with  anither, 
consequently,  both  the  grower  and  tn  In- 
tegrator would  And  that  the  freedom  topiake 
decisions  vital  to  the  welfare  of  their  pusl- 
nesaea  had  been  lost  to  a  monopollstloi  bar- 
gaining association  with  no  investmeit  to 
protect.  ] 

HJl.  7597 — The  basic  premise 
lying  agricultural  bargaining  coo: 
tives  is  that  by  rfpgignaHng  a  single 
to  negotiate  simultaneously  for  all 
bers.  the  Individual  grower  win  at 
bargaining  position  more  equal  to 
of  the  large  conwrate  handler  with 
he  normally  does  business.  The 
tion,  then,  bargains  on  behalf 
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memtters  aa  a  unit  In  an  effort  to  aeonre 
the  best  prloea  for  aa  mmbar  goodi. 

To  flffeotuato  tlite  purpoM,  any  grower 
who  Joma  a  batvatnlnc  aaMwifttlon  miHl 
agree  to  abide  hy  ttioae  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  ttie  asMctetlOD  and  aattafled  by 
the  membership.  Qolte  obvloasly.  to  this 
eztentk  the  IndividQia  member  cannot  In- 
sist that  oontrsets  be  made  with  the  han- 
dlers of  his  eholee;  and  any  grower  who 
feels  that  he  must  retain  the  right  to 
select  the  handler  slmidy  does  not  join 
an  association. 

X.  But  don't  bargaining  aaaodationa  miy 
they  an  out  to  get  a  better  deal  for  grotoen, 
and  that's  uhy  they  need  thU  legielationT 

Bargaining  aaaooUtlona  argue  that  U 
enough  growers  bang  together,  they  can  de- 
mand and  get  what  they  want.  It's  an  old 
Idea,  based  on  monopoly  control.  In  the  past, 
It  has  created  more  problems  than  It  has 
solved  whether  you  oaU  It  a  pool  or  a  block. 

WhyT 

Bven  If  prices  or  returns  are  temporarUy 
forced  to  artificially  high  levels,  expanded 
production,  with  Its  depressing  effects  on 
prices  and  Income,  Is  stire  to  foUow — uziless 
government  steps  in  to  control  production. 

HH.  7597 — Most  agricultural  bargain- 
ing associations  support  HR.  7597  be- 
cause, as  experienced  participants  hi  the 
current  agricultural  market  structure, 
they  are  very  much  aware  that  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  is  caught  in  an  inflation- 
ary cost-price  squeese  which  he  Is  power- 
less to  alleviate.  Unable  to  raise  his  prices 
because  they  are  determined  by  the  large 
corporate  processors,  he  nevertheless 
must  pay  liigher  and  higher  prices  for 
everything  he  buys.  As  a  result  of  this 
vicious  cycle,  most  established  bargain- 
ing cooperatives,  as  well  as  individual 
farm  operators,  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  only  effective  means  growers  have 
for  obtaining  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  their  products  is  to  unite  into 
farm  bargaining  collectives. 

XI.  But  doesn't  the  bargaining  legialation 
provide  tor  government  control  of  produc- 
tion? 

Yes.  under  "nUe  III  or  H.R.  7597.  federal 
marketing  orders  would  be  used  to  cut  pro- 
duction. 

H.R.  7597— Under  the  Agricultural 
Markfcting  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  pro- 
ducers of  commodities  that  are  grown 
for  canning  are  excluded  from  eligibility 
for  Federal  marketing  orders.  Title  in 
of  H.R.  7597  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  this  type  of  restriction  on  mar- 
keting orders  can  be  removed  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  the  producers  of  a  com- 
modity. However,  the  bill  does  not  in 
itself  authorize  a  marketing  order  for 
any  commodity.  A  majority  of  producers 
voting  is  required  before  a  commodity 
can  be  made  eligible  for  a  Federal  mar- 
keting order.  Only  at  that  point  could 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Initiate  the 
procedures  necessary  for  the  issuance  of 
a  marketing  order. 

XII.  A$  a  grower,  if  I  were  a  member  of  a 
bargaining  ataociation.  would  I  be  able  to  fill 
my  houees  and,  if  §o,  how  many  times  a 
year? 

With  compulsory  bargaining  laglslatlon, 
rigid  government  control  of  production  be- 
comes Inevitable.  The  grower  would  then 
be  forced  to  leave  a  part  of  his  facUlUea  Idle, 
even  If  he  U  more  eOdent  than  his  neigh- 
bor. In  other  words,  good  growers  would  have 
to  cut  back  so  the  Inefllclent  could  conttntM. 
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HJl.  7597 — Bearing  In  mind  that  tl» 
primary  purpose  of  agricultural  b«r> 
CklntDC  Msociatlons  la  to  hdp  graven 
obtain  an  equltaMe  price  for  their  earn* 
modltles,  I  think  it  win  be  aj>paxtot  why 
It  Is  extremely  imUkely  that  an  associ- 
ation will  adversely  affeet  a  grower's 
production  performanoe. 

The  current  gloomy  prediction — that 
bargaining  associations  wiU  force  prloag 
to  artificially  high  levels,  which  win 
cause  expanded  production,  whloh  wiU 
flood  the  market  and  depress  prtocs, 
which  win  necessitate  govemmetit  pio> 
duction  controls — ts  nothing  but  a  buga- 
boo. Members  of  bargaining  associations 
are  Just  as  practical  and  Just  as  reallstts 
as  the  rest  of  us  when  it  comes  to  kDow< 
ing  the  inevitable  disasters  of  an  inlla* 
Uonary  spiral.  They  are  not  "out  to  gougs 
the  public"  or  engage  in  a  frenzy  <rf 
overproduction.  They  seek  only  the  lafar 
and  reasonable  value  of  their  products. 

Xtll.  What  effect  would  the  proposes 
legialation  have  on  anuiU  growera  who  went 
and  need  to  expand  to  improve  their  per- 
formanceT 

The  supply  controls  provided  for  In  this 
legislation  would  put  the  clamps  on  such  aa 
opportunity. 

HJl.  7597— The  National  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bargaining  Act  wiU  have 
no  more  effect  on  smaU  growers  ii^inng 
to  increase  performance  than  did  tbe 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Ask 
of  1937.  Title  HL  of  HJl.  7597  simply  sets 
up  a  procedure  whereby  producers  of 
currently  restricted  commodities  can, 
by  majority  vote,  seek  eligibility  for  a 
Federal  marketing  order.  Since  Federal 
marketing  orders  Issued  in  the  past  have 
not  prevented  any  small  farmers  from 
expanding  their  operations,  I  strongly 
doubt  that  there  is  any  likelihood  that 
those  issued  In  the  future  would  have 
such  a  startling  effect. 

XIV.  Could  growera  in  one  area  have  a 
marketing  order  tdthout  having  it  impoaei 
on  growera  in  other  areas? 

Yes.  But  higher  grower  payments  In  that 
area  could  allow  lower  cost  areas  to  move  la 
and  take  over  their  markets.  The  result  .  .  . 
empty  houses  In  the  area  having  a  marketing 
order. 

HJl.  7597—1  suppose  that  it  Is  theo- 
retically possible  that  growers  in  one 
area  would  elect  to  have  a  marketing 
order  that  would  give  them  higher  prod- 
uct payments  but  which  would  also  lieav- 
ily  increase  price  competition  from  grow- 
ers in  areas  not  subject  to  the  order. 

But  the  obvious  response  to  this  type 
of  strawman  hj^pothetical  is :  Why  would 
any  group  of  experienced,  even  hard- 
nosed,  growers  ever  do  anything  so  sfllyT 
Since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
requires  a  majority  of  commodity  pro- 
ducers in  a  marketing  area  to  affirma- 
tively vote  for  a  marketing  order,  it  Is 
beyond  beUef  that  there  could  be  a  ma- 
jority of  growers  who  volimtarily  decide 
to  commit  economic  suicide. 

XV.  Suppoae  you  overcome  that  problem  by 
having  a  nationwide  marlteting  order  for  the 
entire  broiler  induatry,  then  whatf 

Without  similar  control  on  red  meat  sxid 
other  oompetltlve  foods,  reatrtcted  prodnotlOB 
resulting  from  federal  controls  oonM  fort* 
artlflolaUy  high  prtocs  that  woold  put  mO- 
er»  at  a  oompetltlv*  disadvantage  ta  tbe  smt- 
ketplaoe.  The  result  ...  a  drop  in  consmnif 
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demand,  toUowad   by  production   cuts   and 
empty  broUer  houses. 

H.R.  7597 — ^Tlie  same  response  is  ap- 
plicable to  this  make-believe  issue  as  that 
given  to  the  preceding  hypothetical:  a 
Federal  mailceting  order  Is  not  going  to 
be  sought  by  a  majority  of  members  In 
any  agricultiural  industry  which  would 
place  those  members  in  a  crippling  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

XVJ.  Who  benefit*  from  legialation  such  as 
tfiat  now  being  proposed? 

Certainly  not  tbe  grower  who  would  be 
forced,  under  threat  of  boycott,  to  Join  a 
bargaining  association  and  have  his  busi- 
ness run  by  that  association.  Certainly  not 
the  consumer  who  could  wave  goodbye  to 
the  unbelievable  progress  made  by  tbe  broil- 
er industry  duriiig  the  past  two  decades, 
progress  which  has  assured  her  of  an  abiui- 
dant  supply  of  a  highly  nutrltlou^product, 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Certainly  not  the  Inte- 
grator wtM  would  for  the  first  time  in  history 
be  told  with  whom  and  on  what  tenns  he 
must  deal.  No.  the  only  one  to  benefit  from 
this  legislation  would  be  the  bargaining  as- 
sociation. Shall  tbe  broiler  industry  and 
everybody  in  it  throw  in  the  sponge  and 
forsake  a  system  which  has  made  more  prog- 
ress In  the  past  twenty  years  than  any  other 
agricultural  Industry?  What  can  you  do?  Let 
your  views  be  known  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

H.R.  7597— Based  on  50  years  of  farm 
bargaining  experience,  there  is  ample 
evidence  for  beUevlng  that  all  aspects  of 
the  agricultural  industry — producers, 
liandlers,  distributors — will  benefit  from 
H.R.  7597.  Not  only  will  commodity 
growers  make  real  progress  toward  se- 
curing the  reasonable  value  of  their  pro- 
duce, but  strong,  self -disciplined  bargain- 
ing associations  can  greatly  further  the 
confidence  and  respect  between  producers 
and  handlers  that  is  fundamental  to  last- 
ing cooperation. 

An  important  question  which  I 
thought  should  have  been  asked  but  was 
not.  is,  who  is  opposing  the  bill?  Itie 
answer  Is  groups  who  buy  or  process 
farm  products  because  the  legislation 
might  change  the  existing  relationship 
between  buyers — handlers — and  sellers — 
producers.  Handlers  fear  farmers  wlU 
have  more  bargaining  strength.  In  gen- 
eral, buyers  are  happy  with  the  present 
situation  and  would  not  want  to  change 
it. 


CHICAGO'S   1971  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  rLLiNois 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America,  Columbus  Day  was  celebrated 
as  a  national  public  Federal  holiday  on 
Monday  October  11. 

As  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  the 
Monday  holiday  law.  which  designated 
the  second  Monday  in  October,  beginning 
tliis  year,  as  the  day  on  which  our  Nation 
would  hereafter  officially  honor  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  CSulstopher  Colum- 
bus, I  was  especlaUy  proud  to  serve  as 
the  general  chairman  for  Chicaco's  1871 
Kigantic  Columbus  Day  celebration  and 
parade. 
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Columbus  Day  Is  a  truly  American 
holiday  because  it  celebrates  the  cour- 
age, foresight,  and  intrepid  fortitude  of 
a  man  who  dared  foUow  his  Ideals.  Only 
two  men  in  U^.  history  have  been  hon- 
ored by  designation  of  a  pubUe  Federal 
hofiday — the  first  was  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton, Father  of  our  Country;  and  the  sec- 
ond wa!>  Christopher  Columbus,  father 
of  all  immigrants. 

Accordingly,  "Christoplier  Columbus — 
Father  of  All  Immigrants"  was  the  theme 
of  Chicago's  parade,  and  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  ethnic  origin,  race, 
or  creed.  Joined  together  In  rediscover- 
ing America  by  paying  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus' spectacular  discovery  479  years  ago 
which  opened  the  door  to  development 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  paved 
the  way  for  establishment  of  our  own 
great  country. 

Chicago's  parade  is  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  specially  plaimed  events  to 
mark  the  discovery  of  America.  Yester- 
day the  celebration  began  with  a  con- 
celebrated  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
Church  in  Chicago.  Presiding  at  the  mass 
was  His  Eminence  John  Patrick  Cardinal 
Cody  and  the  other  celebrants  included 
Very  Rev.  Peter  Sordl,  C.S.;  Msgr.  Ed- 
ward Pellicore;  Rev.  Leonard  Mattel; 
Rev.  Plorian  Girometta.  CjS.  ;  Rev.  Angelo 
Carbone.  C.S.;  Rev.  Dai  Zovi,  CJS.;  Rev. 
Salvino  Zanon,  C.S.;  Rev.  Adam  Tor- 
resan,  C.S.;  Rev.  Peter  Rigo,  C.S.;  Rev. 
Joseph  Curielli  and  Rev.  Francis  Can- 
tleri.  The  homily  was  given  by  Rev.  Paul 
J.  Asciolla,  coeditor  of  Fia  Noi. 

Special  wreath-laying  ceremonies  took 
place  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Columbus  Statue 
in  Vernon  Park,  and  at  3  p.m.  following 
the  parade  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  laid 
a  wreath  at  the  Columbus  Statue  in 
Grant  Park. 

The  main  event  of  our  celebration,  Chi- 
cago's gigantic  Columbus  Day  Parade, 
began  on  State  Street  at  12:30  pjn.  More 
than  60  fioats,  depicting  the  theme  of 
the  parade,  and  over  225  units,  repre- 
senting every  branch  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  participated  in  the  procession. 
Women  and  children  wearing  authentic 
native  costumes  of  Italy  rode  on  the 
floats,  and  Robert  Gelsomlno.  2359  North 
McVlcker,  Chicago,  who  is  a  sophomore 
at  DePaul  University  portrayed  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Additionally,  various 
school  l»nds,  scores  of  marchers,  and  a 
number  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  took 
part  in  thf  parade. 

This  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  lead 
the  parade,  along  with  the  honorary 
chairmen  of  the  parade,  the  outstanding 
mayor  of  Chicago,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley, 
and  the  distinguished  consul  general  of 
Italy  In  Chicago,  Hon.  Giuseppe  Avita- 
bile.  Also  leading  the  parade  were  An- 
thony Bottalla,  president  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans; 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Illinois;  Congressman  Robert  Mc- 
Clort;  Congressman  Johx  C.  EXvczyv- 
sKi;  Congressman  Roman  C.  PtrcmsKi; 
State's  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan; 
Lt.  Gov.  Paul  Simon;  County  Board 
President  Oeorge  Dume;  County  Asses- 
sor P.  J.  Cullerton:  and  Hon.  lAwrence 
X.  Pusaterl. 

Following  them  in  the  line  of  march 
were  political  dignitaries,  civic  leaders, 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  businessmen 
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from  the  community,  and  labor  leaders, 
including  Joseph  Qpingcto,  county  and 
municipal  employees,  Super  vlsurs  and 
Foremen's  ITnidn;  WQliam  Lee,  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor;  John  Coleman, 
General  Service  Employees  Union;  Ralpb 
Bergstrom,  International  Union  of  Ele- 
vator Constructors;  James  CrtI,  Team- 
sters Local  727,  Victor  Failla,  Central 
States  Joint  Board,  ULDTN  and  AP; 
Hairy  L.  Coco,  Chicago  ADied  Printing 
Trades  Coimcil;  and  Th<»nas  Slracusa, 
Barbers  Union  Local  548. 

Sponsor  of  the  Ocdumbus  Day  Parade 
and  other  related  activities  honoring 
Christopher  Columbus  was  the  J<dnt 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans, 
comprised  of  more  than  40  Italo-Ameri- 
can  civic  organltetkms  in  the  Chicago- 
land  area.  Many  local  groups  cooperated 
with  the  Jomt  Civic  Committee  in  this 
communitywide  tribute  to  Columbus,  and 
Anthony  Sorrentino,  consultant  for  the 
committee,  coorcUnated  the  various  ac- 
tivities. 

Included  in  these  activities  was  the 
47th  Annual  Columbus  Day  Banquet  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Order  Sons  of  Italy,  which  was  h^M  on 
Saturday,  October  9,  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Sherman  Hotel.  More  than 
1,000  people  attoided  this  gala  event,  at 
which  I  was  privileged  to  be  the  guest 
spealter,  and  Amedeo  A.  Yelminl  served 
as  general  chairman  for  the  banquet. 
Martin  Bucderi  was  toastmaster,  and 
John  G.  Spatuzza.  national  deputy  for 
the  Sons  of  Italy,  and  Joseph  J.  Ardiz- 
zone,  grand  venmJale  for  the  Sons  of 
Italy  of  Illinois,  were  pcuticipants  in  tiie 
outstanding  program. 

Also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Columbus 
Day  celebration,  the  Joint  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  Italian  Americans  sponsored  a 
Festa  Delia  Moda  fashion  show  mi  Sun- 
day, October  3,  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago 
Hotel.  More  than  200  persuis,  including 
children  and  adults,  participated  m  the 
fashion  show  and  displayed  authentic 
handmade  Italian  costumes  portraying 
the  native  dress  of  the  various  regions  of 
Italy.  A  charm  or  sterling  silver  bracelet 
was  presented  to  each  adult  participant 
and  a  small  inscribed  plaque  was  given  to 
each  child  who  modeled  a  costume. 

One  of  the  hlgtilights  of  Chicago's  Co- 
lumbus Day  celebration  is  selection  of  the 
queen  of  the  parade.  This  year,  Gayie 
Sacco,  3448  West  170tb  Street.  Lansing. 
111.,  was  chosen  to  reign  as  queen  of  the 
Columbus  Day  parade.  The  prises  award- 
ed to  the  queen  included  a  free  trip  to 
Italy  courtesy  of  Alitalia  Airlines;  a  tele- 
vision set,  wristwatch,  necklace,  p<»^ume, 
and  record  album,  courtesy  of  the  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans: 
dinner  at  the  Italian  Village  Restaurant. 
79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  courtesy 
of  the  Capltanlni  family;  guest  en  Wed- 
nesday, October  13,  of  singing  star  Tony 
Bomett  at  the  Min  Run  Playhouse, 
where  he  is  currmtly  appearing;  mtro- 
duction  to  skating  star  P«ggy  VIsming  at 
the  lee  show  on  Monday.  October  18. 
courtesy  of  Arthur  M.  Wlrte,  merident  of 
the  Chicago  Btxltum.  and  Don  Ifnndiy, 
press  director  of  the  stxltum;  open  bas- 
ketball season  at  Chieago  Stadium  by 
tossing  out  first  ban.  eoortesy  of  general 
manager  Pat  Williams  said  press  director 
Ben  Bentiey  of  the  Chicago  Bulls,  540 
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North  Mlchlcan  Avenue.  Chica«o;  Intro- 
ducttoD  to  June  LocktaArt,  stAr  of  stage, 
screen,  nuUo.  and  televtsian,  who  ia  cur- 
rently w>pearlnff  at  the  Pheasant  Htm 
Playhouse,  courtesy  of  Carl  M.  Stohn. 
pnkhicer-dlrector,  and  Oilda  llbas,  piesa 
director  at  the  Playhouse:  and  package 
of  STP  automotive  produ^,  courtesy  of 
Andy  GranatelH,  president  of  STP,  125 
Oaktcn  Street.  Des  Plalnes.  HI. 

Members  of  the  queen's  court  were 
Mary  Lois  DoCurro.  4853  North  Neva. 
Chicago;  Denlse  Marino.  2434  North  7lth 
Avenue.  Klmwood  Park.  Bl.;  Adrieane 
Marie  Levatlno,  3150  North  LeavlU.  Chi- 
cago: and  Mary  Aim  Paprone,  811  South 
Clarmont.  Chicago.  Prizes  for  the  queen's 
court  Included  recco-d  albums,  perfume, 
trophies,  and  bouquets  of  flowers. 

Jud0BS  for  the  queen's  contest  were 
Anthony  Sulla,  Louis  Del  Medico,  Fred 
Maasei.  Judge  Anthony  Scotlllo,  Judge 
Philip  Romlti,  Ann  Sorrentlno,  Elena 
Frigolettl.  and  Fred  BartoU. 

Chicago's  Columbus  Day  t>arade,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  events 
in  our  dty,  jresterday  attracted  over  1 
milUon  people  on  State  Street  and  was 
televised  for  1^  houn.  An  additional 
2  million  people  viewed  the  proceeaian  on 
television,  which  WQN-TV  televised 
again  this  year  as  it  has  in  past  years. 
Sponsors  of  the  telecast  were  Anthony 
Patemo  of  the  Paclflc  Wine  Co.,  Dom- 
inick  Dl  Matteo  of  Dominlck's  Finer 
Foods,  and  Frank  Armanetti  of  Anna- 
nettl  Liquor  Stores.  Additionally,  this 
year,  the  German  Television  Network, 
3132  M  Street  Northwest,  Washington. 
D.C.,  which  evidenced  great  interest  in 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Itidian 
Americans,  and  the  various  activities  It 
sponsors,  was  on  hand  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  parade. 

Columbus  Day  festivities  were  brought 
to  a  close  at  a  reception  at  4  pjn.  at  the 
Chateau  Royale,  5743  West  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Abbott  were  the  (^Ilcial  host- 
ess and  host  at  the  reception  which  was 
held  in  honor  of  all  of  the  officers,  sub- 
committee cliairman,  and  members  who 
participated  in  making  the  1971  Colwn- 
bus  Day  Parade  the  greatest  Columbus 
Day  Parade  that  Chicagoans  tiave  ever 
witnessed.  Leaders  of  the  Italo-Ameriean 
organizations  from  Qllnoiis  were  present 
at  the  reception  as  well  as  officials  from 
the  cit7  of  Chicago,  from  Cook  County, 
and  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  reception  which 
concluded  Columbus  Day  activities  in 
Chicago,  I  was  highly  privileged  to  be 
presented  with  two  awards  from  the  vet- 
erans Oft  Illinois.  Department  commander 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  James  "Pat"  Harris,  on  behalf 
of  ills  organization,  presented  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Meritorious  Ctta- 
tlon  to  me,  and  ttae  past  State  commander 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  American  Legion, 
Al  Swiderski.  on  behalf  of  tils  organJBa- 
tlon.  presented  to  me  the  Illinois  Oon- 
gressional  Award  for  Outstanding  B- 
Unois  Veterans  Legislative  Leader.  I  w»nt 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  these  two  out- 
standing veterans'  organizations  for  the 
recognition  extended  to  me  and  my  efforts 
in  the  Congrew  of  the  United  State*  In 
behalf  of  all  of  our  Nation's  dedicated 
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and  loyal  veterans  who  hare  made  such 
a  tremeodous  contribution  to  the  protec- 
tion and  well-being  of  our  great  oountry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  also  that  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  the  wonderful  ges- 
ture of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of 
Italian  Americans,  whose  president.  An- 
thony Bottalla.  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion, presented  to  me  at  the  reception  a 
solid  gold  commemorative  medallion  as 
a  memento  of  my  chairmanship  of  the 
1871  Columbus  Day  Parade  ta  Chicago. 

As  general  chairman  for  the  1971 
Columbus  Day  Parade  Commltee,  I  want 
to  extend  my  slncerest  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  offlcers  and  members  of  the  parade 
committee,  as  well  as  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  for  their 
dedication,  their  generosity,  their  hard 
work,  and  their  steadfast  efforts  which 
resulted  in  making  this  year's  parade  the 
tremendous  success  that  it  was.  It  Is  a 
source  of  great  personal  pride  to  me  to 
know  that  all  of  our  people  Joined  to- 
gether in  our  first  nationwide  celebra- 
tion of  Colimilnis  Day  and  thereby 
fociised  attention  on  rediscovering  Amer- 
ica, reevaluating  the  legacy  of  Coluimbus, 
and  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  destiny 
on  which  he  launched  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  1971  Chicago  Columbus  Day  Pa- 
rade Committee  are  as  follows: 

COI.T7MBDB    DAT    PaKAOB    COMMITTO: 
HONOKABT    CMAXMMJttf 

Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley. 
Dr.  Oiuseppe  AvltabUe.  Consul  General  of 
Italy. 

GENCaAI.    CHAIXMAN    1971 

Honorable  Frank  Annunzio,  Congressman. 

omcxBS 
Anthony  Bottalla.  Prealdent. 
Charles  Porcelll.  l«t  Vice  President. 
Anthony  PomelU.  and  Vice  President. 
Dr.  James  P.  Oreco,  3rd  Vice  President. 
James  Coll,  4th  Vice  President. 
Dr.  N.  J.  Bruno.  6th  Vice  President. 
John  O.  RoTctto,  Treasurer. 
Ettor«  DlVlto,  Secretary. 
Anthony  Sorrentlno,  Consultant. 
Donxenlck  J.  DlPrlsco,  Public  Relations. 

PAST    PaESIDKNTS 

Petsr  B.  Scallse,  Anthony  Patemo,  Dr. 
Mario  O.  Rublnelll.  Victor  J.  FaUla. 

BMCTJTTVa    ASSISTAMT    TO    OSNnAI,    CKAIBBfAIf 

Anthony  ^omelll. 

•PXCIAL    ASSISTANTS   TO    OCNKKAL    CHAUMAN 

Joseph  Bottalla,  Domlnlck  Dolcl,  Frank 
Marlanl,  Ralph  Ifassey,  Anthony  Terlato. 
Joseph  Tolltano,  Jerome  Zurla. 

CO-CBAIXlIXlf 

Frank  Armanetti,  Fred  Bartoll,  Anthony 
Bottalla.  Martin  R.  Bucclsrl,  James  Coll, 
Domlnlck  Dl  Mkttso.  Victor  J.  FaUla,  Nello 
V.  Ferrara,  Anthony  Patemo,  Dr.  Mario  O. 
Rublnelll,  Anthony  Terlato. 

Bvm  coMMrrnEBS 
Platform  narrator 
Dick  Blondl. 

Public  officials 
Hon.  John  D'Aroo,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Oranata,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Vlto  Marvullo,  Co-Chalrman. 

Chaplain 
Reverend  Armando  Plerlnl. 

TeleviMam  and  radio  tpontor* 
Anthony  Patemo,  Chairman,  Frank  Arma- 
netti, Domlnlck  Dl  Matteo. 

Finance  and  Bouvenir  book 

Joasph  DeLetto,  Chairman. 

Frank  N.  Catrambone,  8r.,  Co-Chalrman. 
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LouU  Farina,  Oo-Cbalrman. 
Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrars,  Co-Chalnaan, 
Mathew  J.  Alagna.  Domlnlck  If.  Albert!, 
Anthony  Apa,  William  BoacJbail],  Baa  Can- 
ino.  nrank  CaoolAtore,  Joseph  Fusoo,  Fwtsr 
Lavorata.  Vlnoent  Iiucanl*.  Ralpdb  Maaaay. 
Marino  Maoel.  Joa«ph  NlooIeUl,  Loula  Bago', 
Michael  R.  Roslnla,  Oeorge  Salerno,  Benny 
Zucchini. 

Pro^om  and  orrangementM 
Hon.  Victor  A.  Arrlgo,  Chairman. 
Domlnlck  Bufallno,  Co-Chalrman. 
Charles    Carosello,    Joseph    Cornelia,    Dr. 
Joseph  H.  DlLeonarde.  William  P^mtoiBl,  Bo- 
8»rlo  Lombardo,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Blrchlo,  Ame- 
deo  Yelmlnl. 

Publicity  and  queen  contest 

Domenlck  J.  DlPrlsoo,  Chairman. 

Fred  RandasBO.  Co-Chalmuui. 

Joa^h  Alagna,  Louis  Del  Medico.  Bernard 
J.  FloRlto,  Domlnlck  Oentlle,  Charles  Can- 
non Olaiaione,  Joseph  Lucanla,  Frank  IStni- 
anl,  Fred  Maczel,  Robert  Napoll,  Hon.  PhUlp 
Romlti,  Vincent  Saverlno,  Stephen  Floran* 
tlno,  Hon.  Anthony  SootUlo. 

Relif/ious  proffram   and   organizations 
Joseph  De  Serto,  Chairman. 
Louis  Morettl.  Co-Chalrman. 
Carl   Perlna,   Michael   R.   Fortlno,  Michael 
Mento,  John  Spatuzza. 

Busir^ess  and  professional 

Charles  C.  Porcelll.  Chairman. 

Anthony  Terlato.   Co-Chalrman. 

Tom  Ardlno,  Vic  Bondl,  Joseph  BottaUa, 
Sam  Cernlglla,  Jack  Cerone,  Dominic  Chlr- 
chlrtUo,  Carl  Clpolla.  Rocco  D'Allessandro, 
John  D'Arco.  Jr..  Charles  P.  DeVlto.  Joseph 
Pontana.  Robert  Hlcka. 

Albert  Utterto.  Vincent  Luochese,  Vlnoent 
Lupo.  Michael  Uarlanl,  Arthur  Monaco .  An- 
thony PartlpUo,  John  Patemo,  Paul  Patemo, 
Oerald  L.  Sbarboro.  Peter  R.  Scallse.  Louis 
Seno,  Anthony  Sulla,  Horatio  Tocoo. 

Authentic  Italian  costumes 

Dr.  Mary  Ellen  (Manclna)  Batlnlch.  Chair- 
man. 

Mrs.  Tena  Amlco,  Co-Cbairman. 

Mrs.  Maria  DeSerto,  Co-Chalrman. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Frigolettl,  Co-Chalrman. 

Mrs.  Josephine  t«Torato,  Co-Chalrnutn . 

Mrs.  Norma  BattlsU.  Mrs.  Stella  Boechelll, 
Mr*.  Oene  Bruno,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Oervl.  Mn. 
Judith  Ouzaldo.  Miss  Barbara  Inendlno,  Mrs. 
Violet  Lolacono,  Mrs.  Ann  Menconl,  Mrs.  Ann 
Parts!,  Mrs.  Marie  Pedl.  Mrs.  Annette  Bal- 
vatore,  Mrs.  Mary  Spallltta,  Mrs.  An^  Tufano. 

Floats 

John  O.  Rovetto,  Chalnnan. 
Sam  Canlno,  Co-Chalrman. 
Joseph  Rovetto,  Co-Chalrman. 
Joseph  Pope. 

Float  personnel 

Lawrence  Spallltta,  Chairman. 

Tom  Ardlno,  Nick  Blanco.  Russell  Bona- 
donna,  Stephen  Florentine,  Mrs.  Ann  Sorren- 
tlno. Mrs.  Mary  Spallltta.  Mrs.  Ann  Tslmlnt 

Bands,  marchers  and  transportation 

Dr.  James  F.  Oreco,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Bottalla,  Co-Chalrman. 

Domlnlck  Albertl,  Petsr  Barbero,  Frank 
BottlgUero,  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Bruno,  Jordan 
Canzone,  Hon.  Lawrence  DlPrima,  Jobs 
Eplfanlo,   Michael   Oalasso,  Peter  Realmuta 

Labor 

James  Coll,  Chairman. 
Victor  Fallla,  Co-Chalrman. 
John  Leto,  Co-Chalrman. 
Edward   Coco,   Henry  L.   Coco,  Bruno  FU» 
Ilplnl,  Paul  lacdno,  John  Parts*. 

Parade  marshals 

Marco  De  Stef  ano,  Obalrman. 

Ouldo  Mdone,  Co-Gbalnnan. 

Bam  Oanmo,  Bttors,  DIVlto,  Iflcbad  Mgi' 
fame,  LouU  Del  Msdloo,  NMl  Ftanels.  Bnry 
Jensro,  Anthony  PDas,  liouls  H. 
Slclllano,  Joseph  Tolltano,  Frank  J. 


October  12,  1971 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express 
appreciation  to  our  friends  In  the  media 
who  have  helped  in  calling  attention  to 
the  first  celebration  in  America  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  public  Fed- 
eral holiday— Jack  Elgen,  Irv  Kupdnet, 
Maggie  Daly,  Robert  Weidrich,  Slg  Sak- 
owlcz,  Wally  Phillips.  Gene  Taylor,  Bruce 
DuMont;  and  to  our  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness world  who  have  done  likewise — Wil. 
bur  "Bill"  Cage  of  Magi  Klst  Rug  Clean- 
ers: Thierry  L.  McCormlck  of  Meister 
Brau,  Hal  Louder  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Al- 
bert Jantornl  of  Broadview  Westchester 
Bank,  and  Pat  Gorman  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Butchers  Union,  all  of  whom 
donated  electric  signs  to  publicize  the 
Columbus  Day  Parade. 

In  honor  of  this  first  nationwide  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day,  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  struck  a 
magnificent  commemorative  medallion. 
One  of  these  medallions  was  presented 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  U.S.  Senator, 
each  U.S.  Congressman,  each  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  each  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  to  the  Ambassador  of  Italy, 
the  Honorable  Egldio  Ortona,  to  various 
Italo-American  leaders,  to  Archbishop 
Lulgl  Ralmondi,  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
and  to  the  president,  vice  president  and 
20  members  of  the  Regional  Admlnlstra. 
tlon  of  Llgurla  which  hosted  the  U.S. 
congressional  delegation  that  visited  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus,  Genoa,  Italy, 
from  October  1  through  5  in  order  to 
participate  in  official  ceremonies  com- 
memorating America's  first  nationwide 
public  celebration  of  Colimibus  Day. 

The  congressional  delegation  carried 
with  them  as  gifts  for  the  officials  and 
people  of  Llgurla,  where  Genoa  is  located, 
a  memorial  book  containing  a  letter  of 
greetings  signed  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  a  letter  of  greetings  signed  by 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re(>re8entatlves 
Carl  Albert,  and  resolutions  from  city 
coimclls  of  six  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  bear  the  name  of  Columbus.  Addi- 
tionally, the  delegation  presented  to  the 
Italian  officials  a  copy  of  the  original  bill 
signed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
making  Columbus  Day  a  national  public 
holiday  and  a  resolution  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  commemorating  the 
trip  as  well  as  a  parchment  scroll  con- 
taining a  painting  of  the  three  ships  of 
Columbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  letters 
from  the  President  and  the  Speaker,  the 
six  city  council  resolutions,  the  resolution 
of  the  congressional  delegation  and  the 
original  bill,  as  well  as  my  press  release 
about  the  official  Genoa  trip : 

Tm  WRrrc  Housx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Gianni  Daonino, 
President  of  Regional  Executive, 
Region  of  Ligurla,  Oenoa. 

Dear  Da.  Daonino:  I  am  pleased  to  ex- 
tend my  warmest  greetings  to  you  and  to 
the  people  of  Oenoa  on  the  occasion  of  your 
commemoration  of  Chrlstopber  Colimibus. 
This  year,  for  the  first  tima,  Columbus  Day 
will  be  celebrated  In  the  United  Stats*  as  a 
national  holiday.  Of  course,  the  Amarlcan 
people  have  long  honored  Columbus,  whose 
historic  voyage  led  to  the  amergenoe  of  a 
new  world  and  a  new  cbaptar  in  the  hU- 
tory  or  our  planet.  We  have  particularly 
cherished  the  tias  between  the  Unltwl  StaUs 
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and  tba  Olty  of  Oenoa  which,  smoe  that  early 
tMtglnnlng,  bats  been  relnforeed  by  the  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italy  who  have  oontrUi- 
uted  so  much  to  the  growth  of  ths  Ammrloan 
natk>n. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  mes- 
sage to  you  can  be  carried  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  American  poUtlcal  leaders  who  ara 
of  Italian  descent.  They  are  eminently  repre- 
santatlTS  of  that  special  i>art  of  our  national 
heritage  that  is  Italian.  These  men  embody 
the  finest  traditions  of  America  and  they 
also  take  great  pride  In  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

It  Is,  therefoire,  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
In  our  common  traditions  that  I  convey  to 
you  on  this  occasion  the  very  best  wishes  of 
the  American  people. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHAJU)  NiZON. 

The  Spkakes's  Rooms, 

n.S.    H017SZ    or    RKPaXSXNTATrVKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 1971. 
Dr.  OiAKNi  Dagnino, 

President  of  the  ZHstrict  CouncU,  ZHstrict  of 
Ligurla,  Genoa,  Italy. 

DcAS  Mb.  Pkzsiuznt:  I  am  happy  to  advise 
that  a  committee  of  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  other  distinguished  American  public 
officials,  will  represent  this  nation  In  the  City 
of  Oenoa  on  the  occasion  of  your  commemo- 
ration of  Christopher  Columbus.  I  have  the 
honor  of  sending  with  them  a  copy  of  the 
public  law  which  made  Columbus  Day  a 
national  h<dlday.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  officially  celebrate  this  holiday  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 

The  American  people  consider  Columbus 
as  much  a  part  of  our  heritage  and  our  his- 
tory as  any  of  our  most  renowned  cltlisens  In 
all  our  annaJs,  whether  native  or  tonlgn- 
bom.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  and  your 
people  to  know  that  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  creating  Columbus  Day  makes 
your  renowned  son,  the  father  of  American 
Immigrants,  one  of  only  two  Individuals 
whose  blrthdates  are  recognized  as  official 
national  holidays  In  the  United  States,  the 
only  other  being  Oeorge  Washington,  the 
Father  of  our  Country. 

In  the  same  vein,  Oenoa  Is  more  familiar 
to  the  average  school  child  in  this  oountry 
than  moat  dtles  of  the  United  States  of 
equal  size.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  fibre  and  the 
fabric  of  our  thinking  and  of  our  national 
life.  Municipalities  Va  every  part  of  this  ooxin- 
try  have  been  named  after  the  discoverer  of 
America.  Statutes  have  been  erected  to  his 
honor  In  every  section.  The  story  of  his  life, 
his  resolution,  and  his  contribution  to  world 
history,  can  be  fotind  In  the  schoolbooks  of 
every  child.  We  claim  him,  in  fact,  as  on* 
of  our  own. 

The  Us*  of  Members  whom  I  have  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  through  it  the  American  people,  is 
as  fellows: 

Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  N.J. 

Honorable  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  N.T. 

Honorable  Frank  Annunslo,  Dl. 

HonoraUe  Mario  Blaggl,  N.T. 

Honorable  Frank  J.  Braaco,  N.Y. 

Honorable  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  Mass. 

Honorable  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  N.J. 

Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  Pa. 

Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Fla. 

Honorable  Robert  N.  Olaimo,  Conn. 

Honorable  Ella  T.  Qraaao,  Conn. 

Honorable  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Calif. 

Honorable  Romano  L.  Masaoll,  Ky. 

Honorable  Oeorge  P.  MUler,  Calif. 

Honorable  Joseph  O.  Ulnlsh,  N.J. 

Honorable  John  M.  Murphy,  N.T. 

Honorable  Teno  Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Honorable  Joseph  P.  Vigorlto,  Pa. 

Honorable  Robert  McCIory,  HI. 

Honorable  Bertram  Podall,  N.T. 

As  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves,  it  has  been  my  honor  and  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  all  of  tbe 
twenty  American  Bepreaentatlvee.  eighteen 
of  whom  are  of  Italian  descent,  oomprtalng 
tbe  committee  that  will  represent  this  eoiin- 
try  in  your  city.  I  have  served  In  Congress 
with  most  of  th«m  for  ma&y  yean.  They  in- 
clude some  of  our  most  distinguished  legis- 
lators. I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call  each  of 
them  my  friend. 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  have  held  high 
places  in  every  walk  of  life  and  have  added 
to  the  culture  and  to  the  strength  of  this  na- 
tion. We  are  proud  of  them  and  through 
them  we  are  most  happy  to  send  to  the 
citizens  of  Oenoa,  and  to  all  tbe  fine  people 
of  Italy,  the  greetings  of  our  own  people  and 
our  gratitude  to  your  city  for  giving  to  the 
world  the  man  who  discovered  America. 
Gratefully  to  your  City, 

Tkx  Spkakes. 

Act 

An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a)  section 
6103(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  6103.  Holidays 

"(a)  The  foUowing  are  legal  public  holi- 
days: 

"New  Tear's  Day,  January  1. 

"Washington's  Birthday,  the  third  Mon- 
day In  February. 

"Memorial  Day,  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

"Independence  Day,  July  4. 

"Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber. 

"Columbus  Day,  the  second  Monday  in 
October. 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  m  Oc- 
tober. 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November. 

"Christmas  Day,  December  26." 

(b)  Any  reference  In  a  law  of  the  United 
States  (In  effect  on  the  effective  date  at  the 
amendment  marde  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  to  the  obaervanee  of  a  legal  public 
bcAlday  on  a  day  other  than  tbe  day  pre- 
scribed for  the  observance  of  such  holiday  by 
section  6103  (a)  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall  on  and 
after  such  effective  date  be  considered  a 
reference  to  the  day  for  the  obMrvanoe  of 
such  h<dlday  prescribed  In  such  amended 
section  6108(a). 

Sbc.  3.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion ;a)  of  tbe  first  section  of  this  Act  shaU 
take  effect  on  January  1, 1971. 

usr  or  cosPONBOis 

John  O.  PastoM,  BJ.;  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr..  NJ.;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  N.T.; 
Frank  Annunzio,  Hi.;  Mario  Blaggl. 
N.T.;  Frank  J.  Brasco,  N.T.;  SUvlo  O. 
Conte,  Mass.;  Domlnlck  V.  X3anlels, 
N.J.;  John  H.  Dent,  Pa.;  Dante  B.  Fas- 
ceU,  na.;  Robert  N.  Oialmo,  Conn.; 
EUa  Orasso,  Conn.;  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Calif.;  Romano  L.  MmikqU,  Ky.;  Robert 
McClory,  HI.;  Oeorge  P.  MUler,  Oallf.; 
Joseph  O.  Mlnl^,  NJ.;  John  M. 
Murphy,  N.T.;  Bertram  L.  Podell,  N.T.; 
Teno  Roncallo,  Wyo.;  Joseph  P.  Vig- 
orlto, Pa. 

PaXSXNTXD   TO   THX   PXOPLS   OF   OXNOA   ON   TKX 

OocAnoir  OF  tsb  Fiaar  Osiwsation  ov 
Natxonax.  CHaiaiurHHB  CoLtncaua  Dat 
BT  TBS  U.S.  Msifw*  ov  OotraaiSB  or 
ITAUAM     H^tRAAS — OciOBia     1971 


To  the  Mayor  and  People  o/  Oanoa: 

From  the  Journey  of  Chrlstoptaw  Colum- 
bus almost  five  oenturles  ago  to  tbs  present 
day,  Italians  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
lUe  of  tbe  New  World.  "Bvery  ship,"  wrote 
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1,  "tliat  eomei  to  America  got  ita 
cbart  from  Odumbaa.** 

Tlw  dMiBttaaa  mitrit  of  thU  gf»t  aw>o— 
nAvlCKtar  wbleb  Is  alM  tk*  iptttt  of  Wa 
boBMlauad.  baa  piofoaiMUr  tfupad  tb*  4m- 
tmy  of  th*  Amarleaa  Ration.  11m  arteam  in 
wblch  AuMrtauu  bold  Cbrlatopher  CMum- 
bua  go«B  beyond  tb«  man.  B*  ba«  ooom  to 
symboUae  for  Am«neans  tbo  btcbaat  Ideals 
of  tbe  Italian  people. 

Now  Um  American  people  Have  declared  to 
tbe  world  tbeUr  admiration  and  respect  for 
this  eonraceoua  explorer  by  proclaiming 
Cbrlstopber  Columbus  Day  a  national  pubUo 
boUday. 

Wben  Americana  pay  tribute  to  Cbrlato- 
pher Oolumbus  tbey  eApieaa  tbelr  deep  ^>- 
predatlon  and  gratitude  to  tbe  people  of 
Italy  for  tbelr  immmnm^  eontrtbutlon  to  tfae 
blstory  and  Ideals  of  our  country. 

In  oom mamocatlon  of  this  historic  event 
we  are  delighted  to  present  a  copy  of  the  Act 
eatabUshlng  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
public  holiday. 

LIST  or  wtMamn 

John  O.  Paatore,  RJ.;  Peter  W.  Bodino. 
Jr..  KJ.:  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  M.T.; 
n«nk  Annundo.  HI.;  Mario  Blaggl, 
N.T.;  rtank  J.  Btaaco.  N.T.;  Silvio  O. 
Conte.  Mass.;  Domlnlclc  V.  Daniels, 
VJ.;  John  H.  Dent,  Pa.;  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell,  Fla.;  Robert  N.  Olalmo,  Conn. 

nia  Orasso,  Conn.;  Robert  L.  Ijeggett, 
Caltf.;  Bomano  L.  Ifaaaoll,  Ky.;  Robert 
MoClory.  ni.;  George  P.  MUler.  Caltf.; 
Joeeph  O.  MlnlA,  N.J.;  John  M. 
BCurptay.  N.T.;  Bertram  L.  Podell. 
N.Y.;  Teno  Roncallo,  Wyo.;  Joseph 
P.  Vlgonto.  Pa. 


CTTT   or  COLDMBUS, 

Columtnu.  Uisa.,  September  IS,  1971, 
Mayor  and  People  of  Genoa. 
AU  Ui€  PmtpU  Of  Italy: 

We  are  advised  by  Congressman  Prank 
Aniiiin«i«  of  the  7tta  DUtrlct  of  Illinois  tbat 
in  the  1st  part  of  October,  1071,  a  delefatlon 
of  15  Congresaman  will  visit  your  city  to 
oAdally  mak*  tbe  celebration  of  Oolumbus 
Day  for  tbe  fteat  time  in  tbe  history  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  Federal  national  public  holiday. 

PNn  a  city  in  tbe  state  of  Mlaslaslppl.  on 
Um  banlCB  at  the  Tomblgbee  Blver,  wblcb  t*- 
oelved  ita  dtarter  in  1S21  and  la  tbla  ftar 
oeMaratlng  its  aeequloantennlal,  to  the  line 
people  of  Genoa  and  all  tbe  people  of  Italy, 
we  aand  you  our  Oreetln|B. 

Aooortflnc  to  legwnd  tbia  City  was  naoMd 
In  beoor  of  Cbrtatopber  Oolumbus.  We  are 
advised  that  the  name  was  suppUed  by  a 
mereliant  by  tbe  name  of  Silas  McBee. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  berltafa  and  we 
are  glad  that  our  country  wlU  reoognlae  ibe 
Country  of  Italy  and  the  City  of  Genoa  In 
honoring  this  great  son  of  yours  and  It  Is 
wltb  great  pride  that  we  send  you  our 
Greetings. 

CordlaUy, 

Matob  Elxis, 

Mayor. 

RxsoLunoiT  No.  3533 

Whereas,  Tbe  City  of  Columbus,  Nebraaka 
waa  named  In  memory  of  the  explorer  Chris- 
topher Colximbus,  wbo  discovered  America  In 
tbe  year  14AS  AJ3.  wliile  sailing  under  com- 
mlaalon  of  tlie  Queen  of  Spain,  and 

Whereas,  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  designated  the  second 
Monday  of  October  as  Columbus  Day  In 
menvory  of  Cbrlstopher  Columbus  and  bis 
courageous  exploration,  which  resulted  In 
the  development  of  the  Western  Hemtepbere 
and  paved  tbe  way  for  tbe  development  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  and 

Whereaa.  ■epraaitaUiua  at  tba  deletattan 
of  tbe  United  atatea  OovemnMnt  wlU  triidt 
Oeooa.  Italy,  tbe  home  town  at  Cbrtatopber 
Ooiombaa.  aad 

Wbareaa.  Tba  City  of  Oolumboa  wlabaa  to 
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partlelpate  In  tbe  special  eeremony  tn  memo- 
ratkm  of  tbe  hlatorle  eirent  and  gl««  greet- 
in^i  to  the  people  of  Oenoa.  Italy. 

l*^Mr,  tharaioiv,  ha  It  raaolred  by  tbe  Mayor 
and  Council  of  tbe  City  of  Oolumbus,  Nebra- 
skn  that  the  Mayor  and  OouaeU  ot  the  City  of 
Ootambna.  Xabraaka  go  on  raoard  aa  daelar- 
lac  Oetobar  llth  Ooltunbua  Day  In  Oolum- 
boa. Nebraska  in  eoamemoratSon  of  the 
cooraaaoua  axploratkin  of  Cbrlatopbar  Ool- 
umbus wbo  diecovered  tbe  Western  Hemi- 
sphere In  tba  y«ar  14M  A-D. 

Be  It  further  resolved  tbat  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  City  ot  Oolumbus.  Nebraska 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  cltlaens  of  the  City 
of  Columbus,  Nebraaka  do  hereby  send  greet- 
ings to  tbe  people  of  Genoa.  Italy. 

Resolution 

Whereas  Christopher  Columbus,  a  cou- 
rageous Qenoan.  accomplished  a  feat  some 
479  years  ago  which  oomparea  With  modern 
man's  first  Journey  to  the  moon  and 

Wbareaa  the  community  In  wlUob  we  Ufe 
proudly  bears  the  name  of  this  great  pioneer 

Now  therefore,  tbe  Common  Council  of  the 
Ctty  of  Columbus.  WUoonsln,  V.BJk..  hereby 
salutes  tbe  memory  of  that  Intrepid  adven- 
turer whose  daring  and  persistence  changed 
the  entire  course  of  blstory  and  Joins  the  na- 
tion In  commemorating  ttiat  historic  achieve- 
ment. 

Dated  August  19,  1071. 

RxsoLtJTiOK  No.  459-71 

Whereas,  for  tbe  first  time  America  will 
celebrate  Oolumbus  Day  as  a  national  public 
holiday  on  the  second  Monday  In  October; 
and, 

Whereas,  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day 
will  cement  ties  between  the  cities  of  the 
world  named  after  Christopher  Columbus 
and  will  create  International  goodwill  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  these  cities  and  Genoa, 
Italy;  and. 

Whereas.  Columbus,  Georgia  desires  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  those  cities  that  feels 
the  importance  of  Columbus  Day. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Council  of  Columbus, 
Georgia,  hereby  resolves: 

Tbat  we  hereby  endorse  the  concept  of 
Columbus  Day  being  oelabrated  throughout 
the  cities  of  the  world  n^nrtJiH  after  Chris- 
topher Oolumbus.  We  extend  our  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  tlM  dty  of  Genoa,  Italy,  from 
our  dty,  nanMd  after  one  of  the  most  Illus- 
trious citizens  of  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Let  a  oc^y  of  ibis  Reaolutlon  be  fumiahed 
the  governing  Council  of  tbe  city  of  Oenoa  aa 
an  expression  of  our  goodwill  toward  them. 
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Bmbolvtioh 

Wbareaa,  a  oourageoxia  navigator  named 
Christopher  Columbus  dleoovered  America 
479  years  ago,  and 

Wbareaa,  this  diaoovary  opened  tbe  door 
to  tbe  future  of  tbe  Western  Hemispbere,  and 

Whereas,  the  Governing  Body  of  tbe  City 
of  Columbus  Is  desirous  of  according  rec- 
ognition for  the  acts  and  deeds  of  this 
courageous  adventurer; 

Now,  therefore,  tbe  2nd  Monday  of  October 
is  hereby  proclaimed  Oolombua  Day  In  tbe 
City  of  Col  umbos,  ganaaa.  and  aU  reaidenta 
are  urged  to  participate  In  oonmMOMratlng 
this  historical  day. 

Passed  this  aotta  day  of  SepUmber,  1871. 


ReSOLUTIOW    BT   CITT   COTTJfCn.   OF  COT-UMBTTS, 

Osio 

To  extend  greeting  to  the  people  of  Oenoa, 
Italy  in  oommemoratlng  the  479th  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  her  great 
and  famous  son. 

Whereas,  the  year  1071  will  mark  the  479th 
anniversary  of  tba  discovery  of  AnMrlca  by 
Christopher  Cdumbua  and  will  be  celebratad 
In  the  United  States  oo  the  second  Monday 
In  October,  benoeforth  as  a  Federal  National 
Holiday;  and 


Whereas,  although  the  extraordinary 
chronicle  of  tbe  exploits  at  the  tntrq^  ex. 
ploror  baa  been  raoorded  for  hundreds  of 
years,  time  scarcely  dims  but  aaaunadly  en- 
hanoea  tbe  heroic  atature  of  that  oouxaceous 
and  reecdute  man  of  fhlth  and  vUlon;  and 

Whereas,  In  declaring  a  national  holiday 
on  what  has  been  traditionally  set  aaMe  as 
a  day  of  especial  recognition  for  Cbrtatopber 
Ooiumbias  In  thta  city,  tbe  Fedanil  Oovem- 
ment thereby  utiges  all  Amerloa  to  honor  the 
man  re^x>nstble  for  one  of  tbe  motnentoiu 
disooverlee  of  history;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  truly  right  and  Just  that 
this  should  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Oo- 
lumbus' landfall  on  October  13,  1492,  opened 
a  New  World  of  Preedooi,  of  promise  and  of 
opportunity;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  reeolved  by  tbe  Mayor  and  the  Ooun- 
cU  of  the   City  of  Columbus,  Ohio: 

That  we  do  hereby  extend  greetings  to  the 
people  of  Oenoa,  Italy  In  conunemoratlng 
Columbus  Day  as  a  Federal  National  Hcdlday. 
Our  dty  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  Oo- 
lumbus proudly:  and  the  dtliiens  of  thta 
commnnlty  totn  you  In  celebrating  an  hta- 
torlc  event  which  shall  prevail  in  the  ^nnmi^ 
of  nvan's  great  achievements. 


[News    release    from    Congreesman 

FXAWK  Ajcntjnzio,  October  8,  1971 J 

Italian      OinciAi,8     at      Gknoa      Wkl«oux 

iTALIAM-AMntlCAN    CONCXZSSIONAI,    DCLXOA- 

now 

Dr.  Gianni  Dagnlno,  president  of  the  Re- 
gion of  Ugurla,  on  October  a  warmly  wel- 
comed Oongreaaman  Frank  Armunzio  (D-Tth 
Dist-IU)  and  Confreaaman  Peter  W.  Itodlno, 
Jr.  (D-loth  Dtit-N,J.),  along  with  other 
Members  of  a  Oongrsaslonal  DeUgatlon.  who 
were  In  Genoa,  Italy,  to  participate  In  nWLftmi 
ceremoniee  commemorating  the  first  observ- 
ance of  Oolumbus  Day  In  the  United  States 
as  a  national  public  Federal  holiday. 

Otbera  In  the  Oongreaalona]  Delegation 
Imdudad  Honorahla  Joaaph  P.  Addabbo  <D- 
7tb  Dtat-N.T.):  Homvatate  Frank  J.  Brasoo 
(D-iltb  Dtat-N.T.):  HonoraMe  Dootfnick  V. 
Daniels  (D-14tb  Dtat-NJ.);  Honorable  John 
H.  Dent  (D-aist  Dlst-Pa) ;  Honorable  Bobert 
N.  Olalmo  (D-Srd  Dlst-Conn) ;  Honorable  Ro- 
bert  McClory  (R-13th  Dlst-IU);  Honorable 
Robert  Leggett  (D-4th  Dist-Oalir);  Honor- 
able Goarge  P.  Miller  (D-Bth  Dtat-OUlf); 
Honorable  Joecpb  O.  Mlnlah  (D-llth  Dlat- 
tij.);  Honoratata  John  M.  Murphy  (D-ieth 
Dtat-N.T.) :  Honorable  Bertram  L.  IHxMl  (I>> 
iSCh  Dtat-N.T.) ;  and  Honorable  Maivtn  Frlaa 
(D-a4th  Dtat-ni). 

Also  accompanying  the  group  were  Father 
Paul  AadolU,  editor  of  FRA  NOI,  bne  of  the 
leading  Italian-American  new^wpers  In  Chi- 
cago, and  D.  Tbomaa  lorlo.  Aartatant  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  U.8.  House  of  Beprs- 
sentatlvea. 

The  reception  In  honor  of  tbe  Congrea 
slonal  Delegation  was  held  in  tbe  main  loge 
of  tbe  16th  century  Palaxeo  Splnola  and  In- 
cluded the  exchange  of  greetings  between 
the  Congressmen  and  all  the  Invited  guesta. 
Dr.  Dagnlno  prsalded  at  the  reception  at* 
tended  by  other  membata  of  the  Ragkaal 
Government  of  Ugurla,  Indodlng  Dr.  Oaila 
Pastorlno,  Vice  President  of  the  Regional 
Assembly;  members  of  tbe  Provincial  Oov- 
emment of  Ugurla;  representatives  of  tbe 
City  of  Genoa,  including  Augusto  PeduUa. 
Mayor  of  Oenoa;  military  and  cultural  per- 
sonalities; the  American  Consul  General  in 
Genoa,  Thomas  Murfln;  tbe  American  Con- 
sul In  Oenoa,  Cart  Anthony  Bastlanl;  and  a 
representative  of  Oardlnal  Joeeph  Strl  of 
Oenoa,  Monslgnor  Lulgl  AndrlanotDil.  Also 
In  attendance  were  offldals  of  Alitalia  Air- 
lines, aa  ftrilowa;  Ouldo  Vtttori,  Oenarml  Man- 
ager for  North  America;  Joaeph  litToumaau, 
FtiUle  Relatlona  Manager  for  UUted  Btaitea, 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  Domlnlck  Dl- 
Frtaeo,  District  Salea  Manager  In  Cfatoago; 
and  Marino  Magrone,  Manac«r  In  Ocaoa. 

An  official  banquet  followed  the  reception. 
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The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Gianni  Dagnlno, 
who  extended  greetings,  and  said,  "Thta 
meeting  ta  yet  another  example  of  tbe  long 
ties  of  friendship  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Italy,  and  of  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tion which  Italians  have  made  to  tbe  devel- 
opment of  America's  culture  and  civUlaa- 
tlon." 

Dr.  Dagnlno  continued,  "Columbus  fought 
tenaciously  to  find  the  truth  and  make  It 
triumph.  He  launched  the  world  toward  a 
new  destiny  in  proposing  bta  bold  views.  We 
Italians  and  you  Americans  of  Italian  heri- 
tage share,  appreciate,  and  honor  the  Ideals, 
the  faith  in  funrtamental  values  such  as 
liberty  and  solidarity,  which  Columbua  pur- 
sued and  accompltahed.  As  Columbus  dta- 
covered  a  new  world,  we  today  seek  new 
horizons  In  the  skies  and  the  moon,  and  we 
must  rediscover  the  world  within  ourselves, 
within  our  spirit,  still  the  vastest  and  deep- 
est world  to  be  explored." 

Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Dean 
of  the  Italian-American  Congressmen,  re- 
sponded In  Italian  to  these  remarks.  He 
recalled  the  time  23  years  ago  be  Initially 
proposed  making  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday,  and  bta  belief  that  Cbrtatopber  Co- 
lumbus U  symbolic  of  tbe  pluralism  of  Amer- 
ican culture,  so  tbat  we  can  really  oall 
blm  the  Father  of  All  Immigrants.  He  then 
proceeded  to  read  a  letter  of  greetings  ad- 
dressed to  President  Dagnlno  from  The 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Repvesentatlve  Carl  Albert. 

Congressman  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois, 
whose  Monday  Holiday  Bill  was  amended 
to  include  Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day, read  a  letter  of  greetings  from  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  to  President  Dagnlno. 

Thereafter.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  vUltlng  congreeslonal  delegation,  a 
memorial  book  was  presented  which  included 
the  letters  of  President  Nlzon  and  Speaker 
Albert,  together  with  a  special  resolution 
signed  by  tbe  Members  of  the  delegation,  as 
well  as  resolutions  from  City  Councils  of  six 
cities  In  the  United  States  wblch  bear  the 
name  of  Colimibus. 

Congressman  Prank  Annunzlo,  who  spear- 
headed the  Genoa  trip,  concluded  the  pree- 
entatlon  of  the  Delegation  by  speaking  of 
the  tremendous  accomplishment  of  making 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 

The  veteran  legtalator  from  Dlinois  de- 
clared, "Our  Immigrant  parents,  grandpar- 
ents and  great  gnmdparents  would  have 
marvelled  over  our  trip  bare  to  Oenoa  which 
Is  but  another  bridge  between  two  great 
countries — the  America,  our  native  land  and 
tbe  greatest  oountry  In  the  world,  and  Italy, 
the  country  of  our  cultural  heritage.  The 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two  great 
countries  have  been  renewed  and  strength- 
ened as  a  result  of  thta  visit  to  the  birthplace 
of  Christopher  Columbiu." 

Annunzlo  continued,  "Columbus  belongs 
to  the  world.  Columbvu  Day  ta  a  truly  Amer- 
ican holiday  because  It  celebrates  courage, 
foresight,  and  intr^ld  fortitude  of  a  man 
who  dared  foUow  bta  Ideals." 

Congreesman  Annunalo  then  presented  on 
behalf  of  tbe  group  a  large  i>arohnMnt  acroU 
containing  a  painting  of  the  three  ahipa  of 
Columbiu,  a  copy  of  tbe  reaolutlon  of  the 
congressional  delegations  oommemoratlng 
the  trip  and  a  oopy  of  the  original  bill  signed 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  JObnaon  "'^'^'"g 
Columbtta  Day  a   national   holiday. 

Congressman  Annunslo  tban  presented 
commemorative  medata,  struck  In  Chicago 
espedaay  for  tbe  oooasion,  to  tbe  20  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Regional  Administration  of  Ll- 
guna.  In  exobsAge,  Presldant  Daipilno  gave 
to  all  the  mambari  of  tba  Amertoan  oon- 
tlngent  a  commemorative  book  of  thalr  vUlta 
containing  ooplea  of  lattara  on  Ooltxmbua, 
photographs  of  algnilloant  htatorloal  altea 
In  Genoa,  and  allver  medfJs  bearing  the 
Image  of  Columbua. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  vlalt  to  Genoa  of  tbe  U.S.  Oongraas- 
UMn,  In  addition  to  tbe  reception  and  ban- 
quet at  PalazBO  Splnola,  Included  varloua 
functions  and  local  visits  to  htatorloal  plaoea 
of  interest:  tbe  Palaaso  Tursl  which  houaea 
the  ashea  of  Columbus  and  the  famous  Pag- 
anlnl  violin;  the  Institute  for  Communica- 
tions; Coltimbus'  bouse  via  Plccapletra;  tbe 
Chtu-ch  of  Santo  Stefano;  the  Cathedral  of 
Ban  Lorenzo;  the  Church  of  San  Matteo; 
Portoflno;  an  official  luncheon  given  by  Dr. 
Maurlzlo  Roncagllolo,  Mayor  of  Rapallo;  a 
reception  given  by  Adm.  Umberto  Cugia  Dl 
Sant'Orsolo,  President  of  the  Italo-Amerlcan 
Association  of  Genoa;  and  a  reception  at  the 
City  Hall  of  Oenoa. 

The  Members  of  the  Delegation  returned 
to  Washington  on  October  6  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  offldal  ceremonies  and  program  of 
events  In  Genoa  marking  the  fint  celebra- 
tion In  America  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

Another  outstanding  event  that  took 
place  in  commemoration  oi  the  first  na- 
tioneJ  public  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day  was  a  huge  reception  and  buffet  in 
the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday,  October  6.  1971.  More  than 
1,500  people  including  Secrettor  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  UJB.  Sen- 
ator John  Pastokx,  and  U.S.  Congress- 
men of  Italian  ancestry  attend^  the  re- 
ception. Also  among  those  present  to  pay 
tribute  to  Columbus  were  numerous  UJS. 
Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  Cabinet  members,  and 
outstanding  Italo-Americans  in  business 
and  Oovemment  including  Jack  Valenti, 
director  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

The  following  is  the  invitation  for  the 
reception: 

iNVrrATION 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe, 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Congressman  Peter 
W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  and  The  Italian  American 
Representatives  in  Congress  request  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  a  Reception  and 
Buffet  to  mark  the  celebration  of  Oolum- 
bus Day  for  the  first  time  In  tbe  htatory  of 
America  as  a  Federal  national  public  boU- 
day  on  Wednesday,  the  sixth  of  October  from 
five  until  seven  o'clock  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Caucus  Room,  S46  Cannon 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oancta  Spumante  and  Buffet  by  Patemo 
Imports,  Ltd.,  Chicago — ^New  Tork. 

MXMBsaa  or  rax  azcspnoN  coKMrmz 

Honorable  John  A.  Volpe 
Honorable  John  O.  Pastore,  R.I. 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Bodino,  Jr.,  N.J. 
Honorable  Joseph  A.  Addabbo,  N.T. 
Honorable  Frank  Annunzlo,  HI. 
Honorable  Mario  Blaggl,  N.T. 
Honorable  Frank  J.  Brasoo,  N.T. 
Honorable  SUvlo  O.  Conte,  Mass. 
Honorable  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  HfJ. 
Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  Pa. 
Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Fla. 
Honorable  Bobert  N.  Olalmo,  Conn. 
Honorable  Klla  T.  Orasso,  Oonn. 
Honorable  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Calif. 
Honorable  Bomano  L.  Mazzoll,  Ky. 
Honorable  Oeorge  P.  Miller,  Calif. 
Honorable  Joaeph  O.  Mlnlah,  N.J. 
Honorable  John  M.  Muiphy,  N.T. 
Honorable  Teno  Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Honorable  Joaeph  P.  VIgorlto,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
commend  and  congratulate  all  of  the  of- 
ficers and  meml^ers  of  the  Joint  Clylc 
Committee  of  Italian-Americans  who,  by 
their  sponsorship  of  the  gigantic  patriotic 
Columbus  Day  celebration  in  Chicago 
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marking  the  first  nationwide  observance 
of  this  holiday,  have  demonstrated  to  tbe 
world  their  jnrlde  in  Ameriea,  In  our  great 
heritage,  and  hi  our  free  Instltatlons. 

It  is  the  fervant  hope  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian-Americans  that 
through  our  new  national  public  hOUday 
in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbos  that 
all  of  us,  regardless  of  race,  coltn-,  creed, 
or  nationality,  can  rediscover  America 
and  can  rekindle  a  genuine  pride  In  all 
aspects  of  our  heritage  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  strength  of  our  coun- 
try and  keep  America  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy in  our  free  world.  We  know  that 
through  the  courage  and  Intrepid  for- 
titude personified  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, we  can  restore  peace  in  the  world 
and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 


PULASKI   DAY    1971 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NXW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  October  S,  IVth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City  was  again  the 
scene  of  another  impressive  Pulaski  Pa- 
rade. Again  thousands  of  Polish-Ameri- 
can men,  women  and  children  paraded. 
Colorful  costumes  and  impressive  floats 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  throngs  who 
lined  the  march  of  the  parade.  But  this 
march  unlike  many  we  have  witnessed 
or  seen  flashed  upon  our  TV  screens  had 
no  eoiti-American  posters  and  no  dissi- 
dent hippy  groups  deriding  or  mocking 
American  ideals  and  institutions.  No,  the 
marchers  in  this  parade  were  aU  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  are  proud  of  their 
American  heritage.  They  were  proud, 
too,  of  the  Polish  blood  that  flows 
through  their  veins. 

To  see  the  happy  marchers,  smiling 
and  waving  at  friends  in  the  crowd,  gives 
me  a  real  soise  of  satisfaction.  To  see 
the  repreeoitatives  of  cultural  and  char- 
itable organizations,  fraternal  groups, 
religious  bodies  and  schools  proudly  par- 
ticipating in  a  march  to  honor  one  of 
America's  greatest  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  fills  every  onlooker  with 
contagious  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indeed  Indebted  to 
the  great  Polish-American  organlaatloDs 
which  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  nationwide  observance  in  honor  of 
Oen.  Caslmir  Pulaski.  These  observances 
mark  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of 
the  great  Polish  fighter  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  our  American  indei>end- 
ence. 

Caslmir  Pulaski  was  not  one  but  many 
great  men.  He  was  a  great  patriot  with 
an  Impassioned  love  of  freedom.  He  was 
a  brilliant  mUltaiy  strategist  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier.  He  was  a  great  humanitarian 
and  an  avowed  champion  of  human 
rights.  Being  all  these  men  in  one  Is 
somewhat  of  a  paradox  becauee  he  was 
bom  into  a  wealthy  family  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  things  that  only  great 
affluence  could  buy.  But  even  as  a  boy 
the  snobbish,  arlstoeratic  world  In  which 
he  lived  had  no  appeal  to  him.  Instead, 
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he  otaoM  as  friends  the  aealous  yofing 
PAtrtots  wlio  plotted  (he  overthrow  of 
RuMian  doninatlOD  of  Poland,  imfoftu- 
ruLteiw,  PnlMkl  and  his  Mettda  £aU«|  in 
their  aUenpts  to  develop  a  fuU-«oaIep«- 
rolt.  Pulaeia,  like  manj  of  his  com^- 
triots.  was  exiled  and  all  his  propflrty 
eonft  seated. 

The  levott  of  the  American  oolonbts 
inCrisued  Pulaski.  He  aoueht  out  Otn- 
Jamla  Franklin  who  was  In  Paris  pit- 
tempUngr  (o  fsln  French  stuiport  foriDur 
War  of  IndependoDoe.  It  took  no  feal 
effort  for  the  aealous  Franklin  to  ivln 
over  the  young  Polish  cavalry  offleef  to 
leaving  for  America  and  adopting  pur 
war  as  his  own. 

A  letter  from  Franklin  to  Qua. 
Oeorgre  Washington  served  as  Pula^'s 
introduction  to  the  discouraged  gnd 
weary  American  commander.  Pultski 
first  served  as  a  volunteer  on  Washing- 
ton's personal  stalf,  but  within  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  months,  he  proved  hlmielf 
so  competent  aad  such  an  asset  to  Wash- 
ington that  Congress  awarded  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  and  gave  ^Im 
the  task  of  organizing  the  Amerli^n 
cavalry.  Under  Pulaski's  able  leadership, 
this  mounted  unit  first  known  as  |he 
"Pulaski  Legion"  soon  won  fame  for  its 
valor  and  Its  military  oompetence.  T^n- 
f  ociunate  it  was  that  young  Pulaski  *as 
to  lose  his  life  on  November  11,  1779. 
while  leading  a  charge  by  his  unit  in  the 
Battle  of  Savannah. 

Ttie  colonial  leaders  suffered  a  i^ 
loss  with  the  death  of  this  3 1-y earmold 
patriot.  America  itself  was  deprived  of 
ODC  of  its  most  courageous  leaders  at  a 
time  when  the  qualities  possessed  by 
Pulaski  were  in  desperate  need. 

America  needs  to  do  more  today ;  to 
hoDor  Pulaski  than  by  continuing ,  to 
name  parks,  highways,  and  bridges  a^r 
him.  America  needs  today  to  arm  lt«elf 
with  Pulaski's  kind  of  zeal  and  courtge 
to  preserve  the  indqwndenoe  which 
Pulaski  gave  his  life  to  establish.  Amer- 
ica needs  to  Join  with  its  fellow  cltlzains 
of  Polish  birth  or  extraction  not  only  to 
honor  the  hero,  Caslmlr  Pulaski,  but.  to 
emulate  his  unflinching  efforts  to  fee 
that  freedom  reigns  here  and  for  '«11 
nations. 


PASSIONATE  MODERATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAli 

or  Nrw  Tout 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  EUSPR£8ENTATIVB$ 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971       | 

Mr.  BIMOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  des- 
perate response,  perhaps,  to  the  seem- 
ingly overwhelming  social  problems  tl^ls 
country  faces,  extremism,  public  ti6i- 
trums,  and  political  Intractibfiity  have  ie- 
come  fashionable  methods  for  trying  to 
change  and  improve  public  policy.  M^- 
eration  and  compromise,  on  the  otker 
hand,  have  fallen  Into  corresponding  dis- 
repute. Robert  Bendiner,  a  member  of  9ie 
editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Tlnies, 
has  recently  written  a  most  perceptive  es- 
say In  defense  <A  what  he  terms  "pasBlin- 
ate  moderation.'*  He  points  oat,  vsokag 
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other  things,  that  a  democratic  society 
that  falls  Into  the  habit  of  getting  thtaigs 
done  through  extreme  tactics  "soon  falls 
out  of  the  habit  of  democracy  altogether." 
In  my  Judgment,  this  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  11,  1971.  iasue  of 
the  Times,  merits  widespread  attention, 
and  I,  thenfwe,  submit  it  for  the  Rcc- 
ord: 

Passionatklt  MoonuTS 
(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

Not  mAny  words  with  tlM  power  to  shock 
are  left  In  the  American  vocabulary,  moA- 
erate  beln^  about  the  dirtiest.  Only  aeven 
years  ago  Barry  Goldwater  wa«  humbled  in 
the  dust  for  extolling  extremism  and  down- 
grading moderation.  Now  Senator  Muskla  ot 
Maine,  his  eye  on  the  White  House,  finds 
himself  urged  to  dilute  his  reputation  a«  a 
temperate  politician,  as  a  man  who  comes 
only  cBOtloualy  to  great  declalans  and  Is 
addicted  to  learning  all  be  can  about  an 
iMue  before  trumpeting  hU  vlewB  on  U.  In 
large  and  influential  secmeaU  oX  the  elec- 
torate, some  youthful  and  some  merely  In 
pursxut  of  youthful  approval,  such  attributes 
ar*  the  hallmark  no  longer  of  the  phlloeo- 
pber-stateeman  but  of  the  Establishment 
medioorlty. 

Wbea  did  oomproiniae  and  contenrut  be- 
oome  terms  of  general  opprotolumT  TTie  first 
has  always  been  the  rule  In  weU-regulated 
lLladergart«Ds  and  parUaments,  as  oppoeed 
to  group  mayhem  and  private  tantrums. 
Only  dictators.  It  has  long  been  understood, 
can  afford  to  be  uncomi>romlslng. 

The  second  term,  consensus,  Is  the  very 
easenoe  of  democracry — nonetheleos  ao  be- 
cause Preatdeot  Johxuon's  use  of  the  word 
gav«  rise  to  oertaln  susptckms.  What  was 
wrong  with  the  Johnsonian  ooaaensiia  was 
noc  the  Idea  but  the  fact  that  he  didn't 
appear  to  mean  It.  When  he  said,  "Come,  leC 
us  reason  together,"  he  was  merely  giving 
everyone  a  chance  to  agree  with  him. 

Extremism,  It  la  true.  Is  likewise  a  vener- 
able tntdltlon  m  the  XTnlted  States,  but  ooly 
reoently  haa  It  eome  Into  Its  own  as  an  up- 
per-middle-class  atltude,  highly  popular  at 
suburban  dinner  parties,  oocaalooally  lauded 
at  church  breakfasts  as  "prophetic  witness," 
and  found  tborougbly  "understandable"  In 
the  oolumns  ol  ra^ieetable  Journals.  Indeed, 
the  feeling  has  oame  to  be  that  moderaitlon 
Is  vaguely  synonymous  wttb  lack  of  passion, 
oonvletlon  or  social  oonoem.  Where  a  Oold- 
water  was  once  faulted  for  shooting  frooa 
the  hip,  a  Muskle  Is  now  aoocTied  In  the  same 
circles  as  the  slowest  gun  In  the  Bast. 

But  the  psychological  Insight  Involved  In 
this  shift  seems  almost  as  feeble  as  the  poUt- 
ical  analysis.  A  man  can  be  passionate  about 
the  Middle  Way  if  he  happens  to  believe  that 
;he  truth  Is  most  often  to  be  foxind  some- 
where near  the  center;  that  extreme  tactics 
are  rarely  the  way  to  "get  things  done,"  as 
the  popular  rationale  haa  It;  and  that  a  dem- 
ocratic society  that  falls  Into  the  habit  of 
getting  things  done  that  way  soon  falls  out 
of  the  habit  of  democracy  altogether. 

It  would  take  a  good-alsed  book — and  an 
Interesting  one  It  wotUd  be — to  examine  this 
proposition  that  aoclal  justloa  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  direct  ratio  to  the  Illegality  em- 
ployed, but  even  a  quick  glanoe  at  some 
recent  history  shows  glaring  flaws  In  the 
theory.  Watts  and  the  ghetto  areas  of  Wash- 
ington look  rather  worse  today  than  they  did 
before  the  riots  that  tore  them  up  a  few 
years  ago,  whereas  orderly  court  procedures 
have  profoundly  altered  the  school  system  of 
Arkansaa,  and,  erven  more,  the  poiltlos  of  ifis- 
BlsslppL 

The  first  of  last  spring's  antiwar  demon- 
strations In  Washington  was  a  peaceable  n- 
sembly.  In  the  best  tradition  of  lawful  pro- 
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test — and  It  was  enormously  impnsstre.  The 
second,  on  May  Day.  was  a  grotosqiMly  con. 
oelved  effort  to  cloae  down  the  eapttal  of  the 
United  Statea;  u  aehlevad  iwthlng  but  a  tew 
minor  martyrdoaaa  and  tbe  reikewed  eoDvlc. 
tlon  among  borderUne  obMrrers  that  the 
peace  movement  was  riddled  with  kooia 
after  all. 

Intellectuals  can  generally  be  counted  on 
to  produce  out  of  their  ranks  a  small  mlnor> 
Ity  for  whom  force  and  eztzcfnlam  exercise 
a  perverse  fascination.  Buropean  fascist 
parties  In  the  thirties  had  a  good  quota  of 
leaders  who  had  ooee  bean  at  tbe  otber  end 
of  the  political  rainbow.  TnrtniKl  the  oampuaea 
of  Oermany  and  Austria  ware  farttla  aonrtjss 
of  NhxI  manpower,  both  faculty  members  and 
students,  and  of  Communist  manpower  ■• 
well. 

What  all  these  had  In  common  was  a  soom 
for  the  office-holding  bumblers  In  the  mid- 
dle, who  couldn't  enjoy  the  luxury  of  ahrlUy 
preaching  the  one  and  only  trutli  hacatwe 
they  always  had  to  have  an  ear  oockad  oa 
tbe  uncertain  voice  of  the  people.  NalttMr 
could  the  same  bumblers  force  that  vdos  to 
unanimity,  because  their  very  oentrlat  prln- 
clples  took  oognlaanoe  of  hun^n  dtflerenoee 
and  the  right  to  dlaagiwe. 

The  aSlnlty  extremists  have  for  aadb  other 
bobbed  up  last  February  in  an  IntarsBtlnt 
but  almoet  Ignored  Oallup  poll.  It  allowed 
that  white  college  students  as  a  whole  held 
extranlst  organlaatlons  In  almost  as  low 
esteem  as  the  general  population  does,  a  alg- 
nlflcant  proportion  of  radtpals  at  oppeatte 
ends  of  the  apectmm  had  eonsldarable  recacd 
for  each  other.  Thoaa  deamlblng  tbalr  own 
philoaophy  as  "far  left"  gave  a  highly  favor. 
able  rating  to  tbe  John  Birch  Sodeiy  b"^ 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan:  those  who  nlssslftrrt 
themselves  as  "far  right"  did  tbe  Mune  fcr 
the  SJ3.S.,  tbe  Weathermen  and  the  Black 
Panthers. 

If  that  la  playing  It  oool,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  passionately  moderate  over 
the  moderately  paasksnate. 


•MR.   JIMMY   FUND" 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHTTBXTTS 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  KS>RS8BNTATTVB8 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mrs.  HBCKI^R  at  Massachowtts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  countless  yoongsters 
afflicted  wltti  incurable  cancer,  Pat 
Smith  of  PoxboTO  Is  a  proven  and  much- 
loved  friend-  Nearty  a  Quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury now,  he  has  been  quietly  and  self- 
lessly  giving  of  his  time  and  labors  in 
their  behalf,  helping  them,  and  raising 
funds  to  provide  the  research  necessacy 
for  the  conquest  of  cancer.  Itie  iiimflfliti 
generosity  and  sincere  humility  of  this 
very  fine  and  respected  homaa  beiag. 
and  Good  Samaritan,  is  so  rare,  and  so 
praiseworthy,  that  tt  deserves  piibBc 
recognition  and  acknowledgement.  The 
tribute  and  dinner  In  honor  of  Pat 
&nith.  ooiKlucted  at  the  Legion  Heme 
in  Foxboro,  Mass..  wae  a  richly  earned 
and  much  deserved  eKpi'ssalan  «rf  in- 
debtednesB  of  tbe  several  hmndrad  pns- 
ent,  and  the  many,  many  others  vnalde 
to  attend,  for  the  dedicated  work  and 
comnmnlty  service  of  this  'wooderfdl 
gentleman. 

It  affards  m«  the  gveatart  of  phMsima, 
In  ezpreasinc  my  own  deep  rwpirf  for 
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Pat  Smith,  to  inearpamtc  In  my  renarfes 
a  column  whMi  wppnuwd  In  the  Woxtian 
Reporter  on  Octotoer  7th: 

200  HoNoa  Pax  Siam  As  "Ma.  Juan  rtms" 
More  than  aoa  pmaaiis  JMiiiaad  a  Vsa- 
boro  man  Bstiisiaj  Joe  dolBt  soaiattitng 
for  scoMOBe  efca  Pat  SbbMH— cbatnaan  d 
the  Jlman^  FwaA  la  WuaUau  lor  tba  past  M 
years  aad  Vhm  Orlvteg  fore*  belilnd  ttea  ml*- 
ing  of  a  total  of  ••0,000  for  the  fight  agaa>M« 
cancer  la  etolMnn. 

Taken  to  tka  liegjon  Heme  on  Marttairtc 
St.  on  the  pretense  of  attending  a  rarapttoa 
for  BUly  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Boston 
PatrloU,  Pat  walked  Into  the  hall  and  was 
welcomed  toy  voices  singing,  "For  he's  a  Jolly 
good  fellow . .  ." 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  William 
S.  Koster,  eaasutlve  director  of  the  Jlnrniy 
Fund,  who  Lt>s<  Pat  as  setting  tbe  pattern 
for  Jimmy  Fund  drives  throughout  New 
England. 

Mr.  Koatitr  presented  Pat  with  a  key- 
shaped  radio,  a  symbol  of  tbe  key  of  hope. 
Koeter  said  Foxboro's  first  contribution  34 
years  ago  was  ISO.  and  added  that  this  year 
It  is  expected  to  hit  $8,000. 

Tom  Dowd.  traveling  secretary  for  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  represented  the  team  which 
took  over  the  sponaorrttip  of  the  Jimmy 
Fund  after  the  Boatoo  Bravca  left  the  area. 

Rep.  Robert  Aronson  read  the  foHowlng 
messages: 

From  Gov.  FraiKsts  W.  Sargent ;  "In  recog- 
nition of  as  years  of  dedicated  aervloe  In  be- 
half of  the  Jlnuny  Fund,  which  Is  deserving 
of  recognition  by  aU  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth. You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  a 
whole  generoUon.  and  for  your  efforts  we  are 
much  closer  to  rrilef  from  cancer  In  chil- 
dren." 

Eliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare:  'X>n  behalf  of  President 
Nixon  I  would  like  to  Join  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  naoM  'Jimmy'  has  come  to 
signify  all  little  boys  and  girls  stricken  with 
cancer.  By  the  same  token,  the  name  'Pat 
Smith'  should  signify  an  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  give  unselfishly  of  thalr 
time  and  energy  in  order  that  the  Jlmmys 
can  be  given  hope." 

Senator  Ed  Brooke:  "Pew  men  have  given 
so  unstlntlngly  of  themselves  for  such  good 
cause — every  New  Englander  knows  of  the 
Jimmy  Fund's  ntagiUficent  work — I  wlah 
every  New  Bnclanrter  could  know  bow  selfless 
your  labors  have  been  to  help  this  cause." 

Lt.  Qov.  Dwlght:  "Toor  imaginative  proj- 
ect, from  tag  day,  the  track,  to  auctions  on 
the  Common,  have  brought  the  Jimmy  Fund 
many  thousands  of  doHars,  but  you  have 
made  another  contribution,  albeit  Intangible, 
through  your  example  you  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  who  know  you." 

John  p.  Souaa,  captain  of  security  at  Ifor- 
wood  Hospital  where  Pat  Is  employed:  "To 
a  great  genUeman — who  does  so  much  for 
others." 

Rep.  Robert  Aronson:  "In  this  world,  there 
are  three  typea  of  peofde — those  who  make 
things  happen,  those  who  are  content  to 
watch  things  happen,  and  those  who  really 
don't  care  what's  happening. 

"You  are  one  of  the  few  who  'make  things 
happen'  and  I  want  to  add  my  written  words 
of  heartfelt  thanks  tat  having  choaan  the 
Jimmy  Fund  for  yotir  crusade. 

"Tbe  children  and  parents  who  have  new 
hopes  because  <tf  your  efforts  are  so  deaerv- 
ing  and  so  grateftil." 

The  following  awards  were  presented  by 
committee  nvmlMrs: 

A  coXor  tatertaton  from  his  frieoda,  pre- 
sented by  Cart  Kuaph,  general  chairman. 

A  LAgluu  Ottattofx  ot  nu  Uclpalluu,  piw- 

Town  dtatloB  fur  98  yean  o€  oatstan<ftnf 


pra- 


eoaamaaatty  aarvloa,  pnaedstad 
QaaaM  Bodiaaa, 

Kagravad  pan  aad  pancU 
aented  by  Zjany  Jondro, 

A  jiaai'a  paaa  to  the  Orpheum  Theatre  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smfth,  pieaentad  by  Dean  Swift, 

A  portraH  of  Mt  done  by  Bud  Dudley  aad 
piaaaiitad  by  Tin  Xgo. 

Otkar  nnmaaltfa  naambers  were  ESdon 
FaigusMi.  Larry  Joodio^  BuaaaU  i.  Cook, 
Dorothy  Mltcball.  and  Mary  Ann  Bird. 

Mra  Smith  was  preaented  with  M  red 
roaea  by  Mr.  Kusch,  symbolic  of  the  24  years 
that  Pat   has  been   active  in  Jimmy  Fund 


Dot  Mltcball  ptayed  sevaral  piaao  selee- 
tkma  ami  led  eomnmnlty  singing. 
Pat,  with  emotion  m  bU  TOtea.  eactanded 

hla  appraciatkn.  «wnphaslwtng,  "It  U  aU  the 
good  people  ot  Foxboro  who  have  made  the 
Jimmy  Fund  what  It  is  today  In  Foxboro." 

Pat,  for  more  than  30  years  prior  to  World 
War  n,  took  all  the  kids  in  town  to  see  big 
league  ball  games. 

For  mere  than  30  years  be  was  asaodated 
with  ^lorta.  aad  played  imdar  the  name  ot 
"Pat  Smith's  AU  Stars." 

It  was  noted  by  the  coaunlttee  that  the 
number  In  attendance  at  tbe  "Mr.  Jimmy 
Fund"  party  would  have  been  far  greater  had 
the  affair  not  been  kept  a  secret. 

They  extended  apologies  to  thoae  who 
would  like  to  have  attended  but  did  not  learn 
of  the  planned  event  in  time  to  be  there. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  PAS8AOB  OF 
THE  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titeadag.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  HA.  10M7,  tbe  Revoiue  Act  of 
1971,  by  a  voice  vote,  it  gave  its  approval 
to  an  inequitable  and  imf  air  tax  burden 
for  low-  and  middle-income  Americans. 

Billion  dollar  windfalls  to  business  do 
not  create  the  Jobs  we  so  desperately 
need.  They  simply  increase  corporate 
profits  at  toe  expense  of  social  needs. 
This  is  true  whether  these  windfalls 
come  in  the  form  of  a  7 -percent  Job  de- 
velopment investment  credit  or  in  the 
fcRTn  of  a  20-percent  shortening  of  de- 
predation guidelines  for  Industry's  ma- 
chinery or  equipment. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  cruel  hoax  the 
House  of  Representatives  played  on  the 
American  peoi4e  when  It  pretended  that 
a  token  acceleration  of  already  scheduled 
increases  in  personal  exemption  and 
standard  deduction  rates  or  a  repeal  of 
the  7-peicent  auto  excise  tax  will  bring 
prosperity  to  our  citiaens  and  slow  down 
inflation. 

What  the  House  of  Representatives 
actually  did  last  Wednesday  was  to  cut 
Federal  tax  revenaes  by  an  estimated 
$12  to  $2S.fi  billion  by  the  end  of  1973. 
This  tremendous  cut  ta  revenue  comes  at 
a  time  wlicn  we  need  more  money,  not 
less,  to  meet  major  social  needs  such  as 
housing,  pmal  reform,  druff  addiction 
treatatent,  education  and  health. 

Tbe  leiisMed  probustoess  tenor  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  29TI  pots  the  demands  of 


the  eorptntitlons  ahead  of  the  pressing 
human  problems  sarroundtng  us.  This  is 
the  wrong  way  to  deal  with  the  crisis  is 
OUT  eeoQomy.  I  aaa  afraid  that  it  will  not 
be  too  many  montha  bef  oee  my  eoUeagues 
regret  the  r»— «t  erf  thig  iMMare,  for 
tbe  Hoose  of  Representatives  win  dis- 
cover that  Uie  Reveirae  Act  of  1971  is  a 
both  crud  and  ineffective  way  to  create 
a  new  economic  policy. 


THE  amiATION  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND:  A  REPORT,  NO.  11 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Kxw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEHTATIVES 

Tnesdtzy,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern 
for  the  beleaguered  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  is  spreaAng  raiiidly  throughout 
the  coontry.  Others  here  in  this  body 
have  taken  up  the  fight  along  with  me 
and  have  introduced  resolutions  of  their 
own  c4>Uing  for  settlement  ol  the  Irish 
question. 

Since  last  year  I  have  been  campaign- 
ing for  United  Nations  intervcntton  to 
bring  peace  to  ttie  area.  Recently  the 
United  Irish-Amcriean  Societies  of  EMa- 
ware  Valley.  Pa.,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  UJl.  General  Aaseo^ly 
asking  fw  the  consideration  of  a  resohi- 
tion  on  the  Irish  problem. 

Fen-  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
include  this  very  worthwhile  document 
in  the  Rscoaa.  I  sincerely  hope  the  United 
Nations  will  heed  their  plea  and  the 
picas  of  oountlesB  thousands  of  Irish- 
men who  safter  daily  in  the  streets  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  document  follows : 
The  UNrrzD  Ikish-American 

SOCinTES    OF    DiXAWARE 

Valley,  Pa., 
August  11,  1971. 
Hon  Edvard  Hanbbo, 
President , 
General  Assembly, 
United  Nations. 
New  York,  NY. 

Sat:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
United  Irish-American  Boeietlea  of  Delaware 
Valley.  Pa.,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  delegates,  that  we,  as  a  body 
and  a  society,  representing  the  Xrlali  and 
Irish -American  in  the  Delaware  VaDey,  Pa., 
requesting  yotir  support  tn  having  the  Brit- 
ish Army  removed  from  the  Six  Counties  at 
Northern  Ireland,  and  through  your  influ- 
ence, have  a  peaoe-keeplng  force  frocB  the 
United  Nations  for  their  replacement,  other 
than  a  Commonwealth  Nation. 

A  force  such  as  tbla,  woi<d  ao  more  to 
keep  harmony  in  Northern  Ireland.  ITieir 
efficiency  has  been  proven  a  "»~">m  Id  many 
other  assignments.  The  presence  of  English 
soldiers  on  Irish  soU.  only  fans  the  flame 
that  has  been  smouldering  for  years. 

The  minority  group  in  Northern  Ireland 
were  subject  to  live  oadar  ecBdtttona  and 
laws  that  were  dictated  from  the  Stormont 
Government  and  to  spite  of  the  rapid  change 
of  Prime  Ministers,  their  y^Vf«tv  naaalned 
much  the  same;  failure  to  administer  Jus- 
tice and  equal  rl^^ts  to  all  the  people.  An 
example  of  tHs  was  tbe  "^taee  Btfatlona 
Act"  of  1996,  which  forebade  any  tj^  vt 
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dlacrlmlQAtlon  In  th*  United  g«ny«/«»i_  but 
•xdudtd  NorttMRX  IniuaO. 

The  currant  Prim*  IClnUtar,  >fr.  Bil*n 
Fkulkn«r,  when  be  wma  Ifflnlster  at  Dcvslop- 
mMit,  fUlwS  to  bBplMastrt  local  ■oflrmg*  and 
as  Prims  MlBlrter  today,  cttll  faOi  to  do  ao. 
Tbe  eoodltlona  tbat  ptvraU  hav*  ba«n 
brought  to  Ui«  attantion  oC  tba  world 
through  the  medium  of  tele-oommunlca- 
tiona.  In  recent  yean. 

The  steady  escalation  of  British  troops 
pouring  Into  Northern  Ireland  wlQ  worsen 
conditions,  and.  In  the  end,  promote  geno- 
cide. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PfeAMX  K.  Bxnoca, 

Pretident. 


IMPORTS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP   NXW    RAMPSKDUI 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  KKPRKBENTATIVFS 

Tuaday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  8peak«r,  for  stiU 
another  month  foreign  footwear  Imports 
have  Increased  their  haid  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  As  Is  shown  In  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  American  Footwear  Mana- 
facturers  Association  bdow,  August  1971 
shoe  Imports  are  up  7.8  percent  over  the 
same  month  in  1B70.  With  foreign  pro- 
ducers selling  almost  70  percent  of  the 
shoes  sold  domestically,  corrective  action 
is  appalUncrly  overdue. 

For  the  quarter  century  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  given  generously  of  its  re- 
sources— both  in  direct  aid  and  favor- 
able trade  asreements.  Now,  at  a  time 
when  unonployment  is  high  and  the 
balance  of  payments  low,  this  Nation  can 
no  longer  afford  to  allow  unrestricted 
imports  to  eat  away  at  American  Jobs 
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and  th«  Amerlean  dollar.  It  Is  time  this 
country  began  looking  mote  doe^  to 
its  own  interests.  And  It  Is  time  o<lier  na- 
tions reaUae  free  tnde  Is  •  fevo-way 
street  reauizinff  relaimtlop  of  their  bar- 
riers acalnst  American  eacports. 

This  CcnffresB  has  rw^wd — at  great 
cost  to  the  taxpayer— tegldatlon  to  com- 
bat unemployment.  Orderly  markettng 
legislation  would  assure  additional  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  without  burdening  the  al- 
ready overstrained  public  Treasury. 
Such  legislatian  would  not  erect  a  protec- 
tive wall  around  the  American  market- 
place. Rather,  It  assures  foreign  access 
to  the  domestic  market  and  would  allow 
foreign  partldpatian  to  increase  pnnMr- 
tlonaUy  with  market  growth.  At  the 
same  time  such  legislation  would  serve 
notice  to  our  trading  partners  to  open 
their  markets  to  American  exports  and 
prevent  this  country  from  becoming  the 
free  world's  dumping  ground.  But  most 
Importantly,  orderly  marketing  legisla- 
tion would  allow  thousands  of  American 
worUngmen  the  dignity  and  security  of 
meaningful  employment. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  favorably  report 
txade  legislation  such  as  HJl.  4276  for 
early  consideration  by  this  House.  Fur- 
ther delay  compotmds  a  gross  injustice  to 
the  American  workingman  and  the 
American  economy. 

A  report  follows: 

IlCPOBTS AOOCST  1971 

August  Imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  reg- 
istered a  7.8%  Increase  over  last  August, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months 
to  194.473300  pairs — a  IS.3%  increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  Baeed  on  that  data 
It  looks  like  Imports  for  1971  wUl  be  closer 
to  371  million  pairs,  rather  than  our  earlier 
estimate  of  380  million  pairs. 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  imports  for  the  first 
eight  months  totaled  $467,173300 — a  30.0<7<, 

TOTAL  IMroRTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 
[In  thouund  pairs,  and  thousand  dol1ars| 
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Inoreass  ovar  tha  aaaw  period  laat  year,  it 
was  asttmatad  that  as  ttaa  rataU  lev«  im- 
ported  nonrubber  footwaar  for  tha  fizst  atght 
montba  was  valued  at  almoat  1 J  billion  dol< 
lara.  Rot  only  an  tba  palra  awannlng  into 
this  country,  bat  tiMy  ara  eomlng  la  with 
a  hlgbar  prloa  tag  attaobad.  Tbe  tjait.  value 
of  laathK  footwaar  inereaaad  30%  over  last 
year,  and  vinyl  footwaar  (no  tangar  aa  aheap 
as  It  uaed  to  be)  Bhowed  an  lacraase  of  48.1% 
In  value. 

'nie  table  below  shows  tha  tacraaaa  In  value 
for  the  major  types  of  Imports  and  their 
estimated  retail  value. 


T.nA. 
dolUf 

VlllM 

partsnt 

•  sMrtM 
1971/1970 


EsUsisM 
iv*rip 


P«f  Mir 


Mm'i.  youths' ,  bsys'  Mbsr. 

WoaMn  a,  mm**'  IsMlMr 

CbiMran't.  infanta'  Itathsr 

Mtn'a ,  yvMa' ,  boyt'  vinyl . . . 

Woissn  a,  RnSMa  vinyl-. 

Ckildrm't,  inltnts'  vinyl 


+2t.t 

+14.7 
+22.2 
+55.5 
+47.1 
+10.7 


$15.03 
10.IC 
412 
4.01 
3.(0 


At  the  end  of  8  months  the  10  top  sources  of 
Imports  Usted  below  accounted  for  94  percent 
Of  total  pairs  and  87  percent  of  tbe  total 
value. 

MAJOR   SOURCES   OF   IMPORTS,   I   MONTHS.   1961 


Para 
(tkou- 
aand) 


Fo.b. 
dolUr 


Psfttnt  chann,! 
RionHn.  1971 A970 


(Uwu- 
aand) 


Pain 


Dcllaf 
valua 


Italy 61.226  204,411  +4.3  +iaS 

Taiwan 44.046  31.243  +52.3  +68.2 

Japan  39,130  43,583  -8.7  +7.1 

Spain 20.822  79,733  +46.7  +55.7 

BrMll 5.541  14,651  +J75.2  +460.5 

Hon|Koi«. 4,418  3.081  +50.5  +41.1 

India 2,698  2.829  +10.7  +I8.4 

Maiico 2,596  6,624  +4.6  +26.5 

Franc« 2.222  11,305  +6.8  +S3.J 


Type  o(  footwear 


Aufust  1971, 
pairs 


Perctnl 

Chan, 


8  months,  1971 


1971 


•ange, 
/1970 


Pairs 


Average  dollar 
Dollar  value   value  per  pair 


PercMl  chtni*  1971/1970 


Pairs        Dollar  value 


Leather  and  vinyl,  total 

Leather  euhidinf  dippers 

Men's,  yovtlis',  boys' 

Wonen's,  niiaaes'_ 

Chitdran's,  infants' .„ 

Moccasins. _ ,. 

Other  leather  (indudint  work  and  atliMic)i_ 

SRppefi 

Vinyl  supported  uppers , 

Men's  and  boyi* 

/Women's  and  misaes' 
CbiUran'a  and  Intents'.. 
^     Softioies 

Other  nonrubber  types,  total... 

Wood 

Fabric  uppers. „i.i.r.rriri.i...'..'''''rr!r!'.'.".".."."j!; 

other,  n.e.s 

Nonrubber  ioetwear,  total 

Rubber  soled,  fabric  uppers. 

Gnnd  total,  al  types 24,005.5 


17, 604. 2 

+19 

186. 795. 1 

450.054.0 

I2.41 

+16.3 

+24.8 

9  257  2 

+23.2 

97, 602. 2 

350,  867.  0 

3.59 

+  14.8 

+20.0 

3. 183.  2 

5. 490. 6 

333.  6 

31.7 

+40.2 
+17.1 
+30.6 
-29.1 
-13.6 

28. 004.  5 
61.679.4 

5,681.0 
299  9 

1.  937.  4 

130.  M8.  9 
202,822.4 

8, 654.  7 
382.9 

•.•SILl 

4.64 

3.29 
1.52 
1.28 
4.C2 

+21.2 
+  12.5 
+  17.0 
-23.1 
+3.9 

+216 
+14.7 

218. 1 

+26  9 

14.3 

-32.9 

139.4 

3sa.i 

2.57 

-15.1 

118 

8,332.7 

-3.5 

89.0S15 

9«,8n.f 

1.11 

+110 

+411 

I,M4.  2 

-10.4 

-5.3 

-10.8 

-214 

15,537.6 

65,993.8 

6,U&5 

965.6 

19. 516. 5 

73,249.8 

5,396.5 

666.1 

1.26 
1.11 
.12 
.69 

+41.2 

+15.8 

+2.6 

-12.4 

+56.5 

C1016 

+47.1 

5I&9 

+117 

9ao 

-3  8 

1.229.4 

-5.3 

7,677.2 

7,073.3 

.92 

-5.1 

-39  9 

38.1 

1, 034.  8 

156.5 

-85.7 
+8.6 

+99.6 

•50.1 
5,221.7 
1,598.4 

2, 176.  7 

3. 957.  1 

939.  S 

2.56 
.76 
.59 

-72.4 
+19.0 
+159. 4 

+12.4 

18.  B33. 6 

+7.8 

1M,472.3 

457, 127.  3 

2.35 

+15.2 

+21  • 

5,171.9 

+10.0 

41,939.1 

41.119.7 

.98 

+Ja2 

+61.8 

+13         236,411.4         491247.0 


2.11 


+17.6 


+217 


Note:  DsMa  sisy  asl  addsf  le 
footwear,  nriet  lad  riiypsr  lockv 
aeflini  priee  typea 


FlMISi 

i(M  N 


is  RSI  iadsdo  iaipsrti  ¥  wstarfiaaf  rsMer 
Isferk  sppsr  taotwsir  Include*  nen-Asioricsn 


Sesrcs:  AsMrissa  FastMsr  Msnufictsren  Asaodation 
furtlMr  dstailed  inlonnttioa,  address  your  inqairisa  to  Ui*  Aasodstlea,  nasi  102,  S42 
Ava,  Now  Yorh,  N.T. 


•awMata 
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TENKE88EB  VA1XK7  STATES  CATCH- 
INO  UP  IN  ZNCOMS  BOOST 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TKarmssnc 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPBSSSNTATIVBS 

TueadtcK.  OcM)tr  12.  1971 

Mr.  EVIM6  ol  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  arttde  in  the  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report  Usted  the  increases  in  income  of 
the  people  in  the  various  States  between 
1960  and  1970. 

I  particularly  noted  that  the  highest 
rate  of  inrome  Increase  occurred  in  the 
States  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
where  Tennessee,  for  example,  reflected 
a  100 -percent  increase — from  an  aver- 
age per  capita  income  In  1990  of  91,544 
to  $3,085  in  1970. 

Certainly  these  statistics  reflect  the 
impact  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity in  our  area  with  its  einp>hasis  on  rais- 
ing the  eeonomie  level  of  our  cltiaens. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  c<ri- 
leagrues  and  the  American  people  in  this 
Important  subject,  I  place  the  article 
and  summary  in  the  Rscord  herewith. 

The  summary  follows: 

PeOTLK    ABK    OaTTTNe    "RJCHXR" 

With  the  Interest  of  the  nation  Increae- 
Ingly  focused  on  the  upe  and  downs  of  tbe 
economy,  a  new  Qovemment  surrey  makes 
these  points — 

US  wealth,  measnred  In  terms  of  Incomes 
of  Us  citizens.  Is  growing  at  s  remarkable 
rate. 

The  "poorer"  sections  of  the  country  are 
making  rapid  strides  and  are  closing  ground 
on  the  "richer"  regions. 

Figures  complied  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  set  out  in  the  chart  on  this  page, 
add  up  to  this:  Over  the  past  decade,  the  per 
capita  Income  of  U.S.  citizens  has  risen  from 
»2,216  to  93,921 — a  whopping  77  per  cent. 

soirrHxaM  suaas 

A  breakdown  In  the  figures  lllustratee  this 
trend : 

Of  the  eight  geographtcaJ  areas  of  the  eon- 
tinental  U.S..  It  was  the  South — for  long  the 
poorest  area — ^tbat  showed  tbe  greatest  rise 
In  personal  income. 

The  Southeast,  orer  the  decade,  recorded  a 
rise  of  9S.9  per  cent.  Included  were  the  States 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
iiee.  North  and  South  Carolina.  Oeorila,  Wor- 
ida.  Alabama.  Hlsslsetppl,  Lomslana,  and 
Arkansas. 

Next  In  line  with  an  80.9  per  cent  rise  In 
Income  was  the  Southwest:  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

This  did  not  mean  a  complete  catchup.  The 
Southeast  was  still  the  lowest  In  average  per- 
sonal Income  with  $3.19S,  tbe  Southwest  was 
next  with  13,479.  At  the  top  was  the  Mid- 
east— New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—with an  arerage  of  (4,464.  But  the  les- 
son of  the  Department's  figures  was  clear: 
The  gap  between  poor  regions  and  rich  re- 
gions Is  closing. 

A  Taaa's  aiaa 

Prom  1940  to  1»70  aloaa,  the  Department 
noted,  per  eaptta  Income  tncraaaad  over  the 
nation  by  nearly  8  par  oant.  Ih  flya  of  tte 
eight  reglona,  tbe  tneraaaa  was  •  per  cent  or 
more — exceedtng-  tHa  rtaa  In  natkwial  ood- 
sumer  prices  and  thus  laaulttng  In  booata  In 
real  income.  Bsoeptloas  waia  tb«  Vte  Waat, 
Plains  and  Oraat  Lakea  lefkina. 

Where  did  Om  galaa  tomta  frotn?  Lai«ely, 
the  Dcpartmssit  tn4b«atca,  from  Boetel  Se- 
curity, veterans'  pennons,  aind  government 
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an*  sanrlae  payroOa  la  tlM  : 
modlty-produclng  industries  roee  oaiy 
sMBbt^,  waff*  and  atfaey  yayiaeata  la  nMOUi- 
f aetartB(  were  oneKange^,  and  fa 


morviDttAi  iNCOMS-Hew  your  state  cmpares 


hiCTVOB 

tneoew,  pel 

capita 

iapasi 

1960 

1970 

(paicaat) 

Alaaawe }1.4n 

S2  8S3 
4.5*8 
3.5*1 

92 

**•*•                                          »  »1* 

62 

Atiama .        2.032 

77 

Arkansas.. 1,374 

2.791 

103 

CaWonria ?.  7W 

4,426 

3,81* 

63 

Orterado Z.r?3 

68 

CoaoKtcat 2.Klt 

4,8b( 

73 

Delaware..             :.7M 

4,324 

57 

DistxicI  of  CsUiRtbia 3.021 

5,387 
3,642 

78 

Ftorida !.»«« 

87 

GMflis 1.M8 

3,332 

103 

Ham* 2,3*9 

4,S27 
3,240 
4,502 

91 

Idaks      l.KO 

75 

iniaois... 2.849 

70 

lfi«»m 2.1» 

3  7«I 

73 

itma-.- — .       1.M7 

3.60 

86 

KMtai 2,1m 

3.823 

77 

Kentucky 1,576 

3,073 

95 

Looistaiie  1,665 

3.0«» 

(4 

Keisa  .  1.8C 

3.R1 

77 

Maiyland 2,342 

4.255 

82 

Maasachuaatts 2.457 

4.3*0 

n 

McAiian 2,324 

4,059 

75 

MtflR4V04s    ,_.--.._..-....,           «,  114 

3.824 

81 

HfcJtioippi.- 1,20* 

2.575 

114 

Mmosii iU5 

3,704 

75 

MobUiu. X     2,037 

3,379 

66 

rttbrwka 2.110 

3.7%1 

78 

Nnada             2.13* 

4.5*2 

3.580 

60 

67 

NaoJaraay.. 2,708 

4,598 

70 

New  Kaiico        1,888 

3  131 
4.  MS 

66 

NewYaf* 2,  7« 

73 

North  Carohaa 1.5*2 

3,203 

105 

North  Dakata 1.714 

2,995 

75 

Ohio.... 2.235 

3,972 

% 

Oklahoma. 1,162 

3.312 

Orafoa 2.235 

3.785 

66 

PsMwyiMaia 2.242 

3.927 

75 

RkodalsUad... 2.219 

3,902 

76 

South  Carolina 137? 

2  938 

113 

Sootfc  Dakota. 1.782 

3  1*5 
3,085 
3,531 

78 

Taeoaaar*                                    )  "^^ 

IOC 

Taias _ 1.926 

83 

Utah...  1,968 

3,213 

63 

Vermatrt.     1,842 

3,465 

88 

ViUHHa  1841 

3  tS7 

9* 

WarinaHM....  2,349 

3,983 

70 

W«ttVU(inu 1,596 

3,021 

89 

Wisconsin                        .  -  .        2,174 

3,693 
3.55* 

70 

t^TWWIfWJ     ....... ......a               a.  aw  1 

57 

UniM  States                 2,21* 

3,921 

77 

Soorta:  U.S.  Depsrtmtnl  ol  Commerce. 

CHRISTOPHiilK  COLUMBUS 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  ziAiiTOXa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting 
that  we  pause  at  times  to  commemorate 
great  events  and  honor  the  memories  of 
outstanding  Individuals  who  contributed 
to  the  maUng  of  America.  Such  an  occa- 
sion presents  itself  today,  the  anniver- 
sary at  ChrUtopher  Columbas'  first 
i»ivrtia>j  in  tbe  New  World. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transportati<m, 
it  Is  difficult  to  reaMxe  that  Orinmbus 
took  70  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from 
Spain  to  the  Bahamas.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  be  spent  4 
weeks  in  the  Canary  Ifitojid'i,  Just  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  voyage  from  Ferro, 
the  last  of  the  Canftrles  which  he  saw. 
to  Sam  Salvador  took  33  daya. 

Today  those  who  aaiil  In  Imiu-ioas 
sMpa  that  cross  the  Atlantic  In  less  than 
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5  days  smd  those  who  hop  It  In  hove  Jets 
in  aa  many  hours  know  where  tliey  art 
gotag  and  are  aided  by  the  edtfwtiac  and 
mectuuUcal  marwis  of  half  a  ■fltenlvm. 
Columbus,  on  the  eontnur,  dM  net  really 
know  irtMre  be  was  gedar-  Bli  three 
wooJgi  fta^t  had  ncttter  engines  nor 
motors  and  lacked  all  bat  the  moat 
priodtlvc  cocnforta.  Hie  Tndlans  intro- 
duced tbe  sailors  to  hammocks.  Naviga- 
tkn  was  by  dead  reekontaag. 

Columbus  triumphed  over  all  obataicles 
and  auwwered  his  crew's  appeals  to  turn 
back  with  tbe  word  "Adelante.~  I^MUolsh 
for  ahesMi,  forward,  on,  onward.  He 
eventually  reached  what  proved,  mbe- 
knownst  to  him,  to  be  a  New  World, 
part  of  which  became  the  great  eoantry 
in  which  we  are  privileged  to  Hve. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  immortadiaed  the 
sentiment  txpnssea  In  the  word  "Ade- 
lante"  in  the  poem  Columbus: 

"Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall   we  do   wlieu  hope  Is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leapring  sword: 
"Sail  on!  sal]  on  I  sail  on  I  and  onr* 

TTien  pale  and  worn,  he  paced  his  deck. 
And   peered   through   darkness.   Ah,   that 
night 
Of  all  dark  nl^ts!  And  then  a  speck — 
A  Ught!  A  Ught!  At  last  a  llgbtl 

It    grew,    a    starlit    flag   nnforledf 
It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 

He  gained  a  world;  be  gave  that  world 
Its   grandest   lesson:    "On!   sail   onl" 

Mr.  Spesknr.  America  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  merely  setting  aside  1  day  each 
year  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  ohe  must  heed 
his  cry  "Adelante"  and  <^ontinue  to  move 
ahead,  to  go  forward,  to  travel  onward. 
She  must  not  retire  into  the  shell  of  a 
welfare  state.  Instead  she  should  find 
workable  answers  to  the  problems  that 
confront  h«-  at  home  and  abroad  and 
in  the  process  seek  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend human  freedom. 


LEIF  ERIKSON  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Hxw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  REPRSSBfTATIVES 

Tueadav.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  White  House  Proclama- 
tion with  regard  to  Leif  Erikson  Daj-. 
We  are  gratified  that  all  over  America 
from  every  government  building  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  has  been  flown  in 
honor  of  this  bold  Norseman.  We  are 
hopeful  that  many  millions  of  our  people, 
particularly  our  school  children,  wOl  par- 
ticipate in  appropriate  exercises  and 
ceremonies  pajdng  tribute  to  this  intrepid 
explorer. 

Almost  a  thonsand  jnears  have  passed 
since  Leif  Erftson  and  his  NOrse  com- 
panions were  diverted  from  their  vo3rage 
to  Greenland  by  stormy  seas.  Tltey  and 
their  tiny  craft  weathered  tbe  storm  and 
landed  ki  Iiahrartor  or  along  tbe  cwrtine 
of  our  K«w  WngkMMJ  SUtaa.  Only  frag- 
ments oi  history  laiislii  to  taO  im  at  tHe 
exploits  of  these  hardy  eApioteis.  How- 
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ewr.  the  facta  mmI  the  aagaa  of  the  None- 
men  are  such  that  we  can  truly  appreci- 
ate the  significance  of  the  veir  early 
None  expioratlona  along  the  norUiflni 
shores  of  this  continent. 

This  country  is  huSebted  to  Lelf  Erik- 
son  not  so  much  for  his  early  '""«"g  but 
because  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  line 
of  hardy  Norsemen  who  have  come  here 
over  the  centuries  with  many  making  this 
land  th^r  home.  Prom  the  coastal  cities 
westward  to  the  prairies  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  valiant  Vikings  have 
done  their  thing  for  America.  They  have 
contributed  their  shipbuilding  and  navi- 
gation sklUs  with  the  same  thoroughness 
that  they  have  demonstrated  their  su- 
periority as  farmers  and  dairymen. 

They  have  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  sturdy,  stanch  citizens.  They  have 
imbued  America  with  a  God-fearing  love 
of  home,  of  family,  and  of  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  officially  pro- 
claimed as  Lelf  Erlkson  Day,  we  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  descendants  who 
constitute  such  a  vital  and  respected 
segment  of  our  society.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful to  the  organizations  here  In  America 
made  up  of  these  descendants  of  our 
earlier  explorers  for  renewing  America's 
understanding  In  and  appreciation  for 
the  Norsemen's  contribution  to  our  es- 
tablishment and  growth  as  a  nation. 


THE  CONTROL  OP  CHILDHOOD 
LEAD  POISONINO 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  nrw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  note  that  the  September  20  edi- 
tion of  "Programs  for  the  Handicapped." 
a  publication  of  the  Secretary's  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Retardation — chaired  by 
Wallace  Babblngton — within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  as  its  main  article  a  long  discussion 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Control  of 
Lead  Poisoning,"  was  written  by  Robert 
E.  Novlck,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commu- 
nity Environmental  Management,  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  commend  the  Secretary's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  and 
its  members,  for  their  welcome  concern 
and  Interest  in  eradicating  childhood 
lead  poisoning — a  devastating,  yet  pre- 
ventable, disease. 

The  article  follows: 

Turn  CoNTioi.  or  Cxilj>hood  Lcad 

FOISONIMO 

(By  Robert  E.  Novlck) 
Symptonuitlc  ImmI  potnonlng  In  obUdren  ia 
currently  estUnatad  kt  10,000  to  30,000  omm 
per  year.  Of  tbeae  cams,  2,000  to  i.000  per 
year  will  be  left  wltli  some  degree  of  neu- 
rologic damage,  and  about  two  percent  at 
that  group— or  tOO  per  yeai< — will  auffer  men- 
tal retardation  et  suob  aeveitty  that  they  wm 
require  Inetltutlonal  eare  for  the  reet  of  their 
Uvea.  Death*  trotn  acute  and  long-term  ef- 
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feats  of  lead  potoontag  are  about  900  per 
year. 

This  report  wUl  deal  primarily  wltli  epl- 
damtolagloal  and  envtronaaental  aapeota  of 
childhood  lead  polaonlng.  Informattoa  on 
the  medical  aspects  la  readUy  available  else- 
where. SofBoe  tt  to  aay  here  that  effective 
treatsaent  la  available,  but  delay  in  treat- 
ment may  reeult  in  irreversible  damage. 

An  effective  attack  on  the  total  problem  of 
childhood  lead  polaonlng  la  an  exerclae  in 
community  environmental  management.  It 
requlrea  the  miisterlng  of  all  resourcea  oT  the 
commuulty.  Including  the  medical  profea- 
slon,  the  oommunlcatlona  media,  thoee  Who 
manage  the  housing  atock,  municipal  ofBelala, 
community  leaders,  and  the  resldenta  them- 
selvea.  All  muat  function  together  aa  an 
Integrated,  ptupoaeful  system  In  the  commu- 
nity for  maximum  results. 

There  la  not  enough  data  available  on  the 
extent  of  childhood  lead  poisoning  nation- 
wide. Most  of  the  existing  data  Is  from  several 
of  the  older  northeastern  dtlea.  However,  the 
available  data  and  certain  Bureau  of  Oensua 
flgurea,  taken  together,  enable  ua  to  make 
rough  estimates  of  the  alze  of  the  problem 
In  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  Census  flgurea 
can  be  used  becauae  of  their  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  the  disease.  Lead  polaonlng  In 
small  children  Is  caused  largely  by  the  In- 
gestion of  peeling  flakes  of  lead-baaed  paint. 
CThlldren  with  pica,  the  haMt  of  eating  non- 
food matwial,  are  especially  at  rlak  In  areaa 
of  dilapidated,  pre-World  War  n  housing 
where  flakee  of  paint  and  chips  of  painted 
plaster  are  likely  to  be  readily  available, 
(Lead- baaed  paint  has  not  been  generally 
used  for  Interiors  since  the  eetrly  1840's) . 

Based  on  Census  housing  and  population 
data,  plus  the  known  medical  aspects  of 
childhood  lead  polaonlng.  it  is  estimated 
there  are  3,000,000  children  below  age  six  at 
risk  in  metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation. 
Blood-test  screening  studlee  of  children  at 
risk,  where  such  studies  have  been  made, 
show  that  10  to  30  percent  of  them  have 
excessively  high  levels  of  lead  In  their  blood. 
Applying  these  peroentagea  to  the  3,000,000 
figure  gives  a  very  strong  Indication  that 
300,000  to  400.000  Children  In  the  metropoli- 
tan areaa  nationwide  have  elevated  blood 
lead  levels.  (The  Surgeon  Oeneral,  In  a  poUcy 
statement,  has  determined  that  children 
having  40  micrograms  or  more  of  lead  per  100 
mllUUters  of  whole  blood,  with  or  without 
symptoms,  are  In  danger  of  having  or  devel- 
oping lead  poleonlng) . 

Only  In  the  past  few  yean  has  even  the 
medical  profeasion  begun  to  suspect  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  childhood  lead  poisoning 
problem.  Dr.  Evan  Chamey,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Ro- 
chester School  of  Medldne,  haa  aald,  "If 
you  live  In  an  American  city  with  a  alum 
population,  and  you  don't  have  many  cases 
of  lead  poisoning,  then  your  health  depart- 
ment Is  not  doing  Its  job.  Tbt  number  of 
cases,"  be  added,  "dependa  on  how  hard  peo- 
ple look." 

Where  doctors  are  not  alert  to  the  poesl- 
blUty  of  lead  polaonlng,  ita  symptoms  may 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes — and  delay  In 
treatment  makes  the  onset  of  encephalo- 
pathy (acute  brain  sweUlng)  more  probable. 
At  least  40  percent  of  the  children  who  devel- 
op encephalopathy  will  sustain  aevere  and 
permanent  brain  demage. 

The  ooet  of  hospital  treatment  for  an  on- 
complicated  case  of  lead  poisoning  la  •1,(XX) 
to  92,000.  This  coat  la  infinitesimal  when 
compared  to  the  medical,  educational,  social, 
and  other  costa  for  a  mentally  retarded  Indi- 
vidual throughout  hla  life. 

The  situation  aa  Indicated  la  bad  enough 
but  It  may  be  worae.  Dr.  J.  Julian  Chlsholm, 
Jr.,  a  pediatrician  at  Johna  Hopklna  Ifedloal 
School  and  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  and  a 
leading  authority  on  childhood  lead  polaon- 
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ing,  has  aald,  "Synvtainatle  lead  pnlsonlBg  la 
the  reeult  of  T«ry  lilgh  lerals  at  lead  In  the 
tlaaues.  Ia  It  poaalble  that  a  oontant  of  lead 
In  the  body  that  la  insufflole&t  to  cause  ob- 
vious symptoms  can  newrtbelsss  give  rtM  to 
alowly  evolving  and  tong-lastlng  adverse  ef- 
fects? The  question  la  at  present  unanswered 
but  la  most  pertinent." 

More  research  on  lead  polsoalng  la  needed. 
particularly  In  the  following  three  areas:  (1) 
the  quantitative  extent  of  the  problwn  and 
Its  geographlo  distribution:  (S)  the  long- 
term  deleterious  effects  on  the  health  and 
behavior  of  individuals  having  had  exces- 
sive lead  intake  as  children,  but  without  lead 
encephalopathy  or  other  clinical  signs;  and 
(8)  the  proportion  of  total  lead  Intake  by 
children  from  sources  other  than  lead-btised 
paint. 

But  we  already  know  enough  to  act.  It  haa 
been  repeated  many  tlmea.  by  thoae  most 
knowledgeable  In  the  field,  that  we  know 
the  causes  of  childhood  lead  paint  poisoning 
and  that  the  causea  can  be  removed.  It  haa 
often  been  said  that  this  disease,  besides  be- 
ing a  medical  problem.  Is  also  the  result  of  a 
serious  hoiislng  problem — or  even  that  It  la 
"not  a  medical  problem  but  a  houatng  prob- 
lem." High  risk  housing  units  (built  before 
World  War  II)  total  80,000.000  In  the  metro- 
poUtan  areas  of  the  nation,  and  several  mil- 
lion are  now  in  dilapidated  condition.  Aa  the 
housing  atock  contlnuea  deteriorating,  more 
units  become  dilapidated  and  thus  present 
the  lead  poisoning  hazard  for  children. 

The  Immediate  problem  In  the  control  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning  is  two-fold :  ( 1 )  the 
children  at  risk  must  be  located,  screened  for 
elevated  blood  lead  levels,  and  treated  when 
necessary;  and  (3)  the  dwellings  In  which 
children  Ingest  lead-based  paint  must  be 
located  and  deleaded.  This  dual  appro(u:b — 
medical  and  environmental — Is  Incorporated 
In  Public  Law  91-090,  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  which  was  passed 
In  January  1071. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management  was  designated  as  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  the  new  law 
which,  among  other  things,  provides  funds 
for  grants  to  local  communities  to  assist  them 
In  developing  programs  for  prevention  and 
control  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 

TlUe  I  of  the  new  law  provides  for  pro- 
grams to  deteot  and  treat  incidents  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning,  which  are  to  Include 
community  education,  testing,  and  follow-up 
to  ensure  protection  against  repeated  ex- 
posure. Based  on  the  fiscal  year  1073  appro- 
priation of  97.6  million,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren at  rlak  can  be  screened,  with  major 
projecta  In  approximately  16  cltlea.  Treat- 
ment will  be  provided  In  thoee  cases  where 
children  are  diagnosed  as  having  lead  polaon- 
lng. In  providing  treatment  on  a  continuing 
basis,  communities  wUl  be  encouraged  to 
marshal  existing  resourcea,  both  local  and 
Federal  (e.g.,  neighborhood  health  care  cen- 
ters). 

Title  n  provides  for  programs  to  Identify 
thoae  area*  that  preeent  high  risk  of  lead 
poisoning  because  of  deteriorated  housing. 
These  programs  are  to  Include  (a)  testing  to 
detect  the  presence  of  lead-based  paints  on 
sxu^aces  of  residential  housing,  and  (b)  elim- 
ination of  such  paints  when  detected.  Com- 
munities will  be  encouraged  and  funded  to 
develop  programs  for  Individual  self-help, 
neighborhood  organizations  few  v<duntary  ac- 
tion, and  programs  for  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  houslxkg  codes  for  attacking 
the  problem  of  residential  deleadlng. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Bnvlro&inental 
Management  wUl  provide  llmKed  technical 
aaalstaao*  to  oommunltlea  reoetvlag  grants 
under  Titlea  I  and  XL  Tbe  Bureau  wUl  bslp 
the  projeot  dtlea  carry  out  effeotlv*  lead  ooo- 
trol  progranoa.  Uusludlng  eommnnlty  orga- 
nisation and  education  techniquea  for  oltl- 
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zen  Involvement,  legislative  and  regulatory 
measures,  screening  methods  and  procedures, 
and  the  standardisation  of  analytical  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Bureau  coordinated  the  coiuuel  and 
recommendations  of  leading  authorities  on 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  both  In  and  out- 
side of  Oovernmeot,  which  resulted  in  the 
drafting  and  subsequent  approval  of  the 
policy  statement  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  In 
late  1970.*  The  Bureau  worked  with  the 
Secretary's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, and  other  units  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  an  intra- 
agency  committee  on  the  control  of  child- 
hood lecKl  poisoning. 

The  Bureau  developed  comprehensive 
guidelines  for  community  control  programs. 
Initiated  a  program  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
test  their  effectiveness,  and  distributed  copies 
to  over  100  communities.  The  guidelines  will 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  experience  and  cri- 
tiques and  made  generally  available  \n  ths 
near  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management  has  also  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  simple,  rapid,  and  Inexpensive 
methodologies  for  detecting  le«Ml  poisoning. 
This  has  led  to  the  development  of  Instru- 
ments called  nxlcroblood  detectors,  by  which 
lead  poisoning  can  be  detected  with  a  few 
drops  of  blood  from  a  capillary  blood  sample 
(obtained  by  finger-stick),  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  larger  venous  sam- 
ple— ^wblcb  can  be  an  ordeal  for  small  chil- 
dren. Another  technological  advance,  which 
will  facilitate  the  detection  of  lead  on  walls, 
baseboards  and  other  areas  of  dwellings,  Is 
the  new  portaUe  detector  using  the  X-ray 
fluorescence  technique. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  our  present 
methods  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  child- 
hood lead  poisoning  problem,  nationwide,  is 
a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  one;  but  the  solid 
data  that  does  exist,  plus  what  we  know 
about  the  medical  aspects  and  the  etiology 
of  lead  poisoning,  indicate  that  the  na- 
tional problem  Is  a  sizable  one.  Under  Title 
HI  of  the  new  law,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  developing  a  model  which  will  yield  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  scourge  of  the  Nation's  children. 

As  an  Interim  step,  by  the  publication  date 
of  this  Issue  of  "Programs  for  the  Handi- 
capped," the  Bureau  of  Oommxinlty  En- 
vironmental Management  should  be  well 
along  with  a  survey  of  the  children  believed 
to  oe  at  risk  in  30  to  30  oonununities. 
Though  limited  in  scope,  this  survey  should 
reeult  in  a  better  estimate  of  the  nationwide 
dimensions  of  the  childhood  lead  poisoning 
problem  than  is  now  available.  For  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  It  will  be  an  epidemio- 
logical assessment  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  available. 

Scheduled  to  run  four  to  six  months,  the 
sxirvey  Is  utilizing  lead  surveillance  teams 
In  visits  to  cities  located  in  all  ten  Regions 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  average  visits  are  three  dayi 
per  city,  but  local  preparation  may  run  up 
to  two  weeks.  Teams  consist  of  one  or  two 
persons  from  the  Bureau's  central  office,  plus 
Regional  Office  and  local  health  department 
staff.  The  plan  calls  for  at  least  90  dwelling 
units  and  60  children  below  age  six  to  be 
screened  In  each  city.  Total  for  30  clttea:  at 
least  1,600  children  and  600  housing  units. 
The  Anodic  Stripping  VolUmmetry  (ASV) 
mlcroblood  method  la  being  used  for  acreen- 
Ing  children.  The  X-ray  fluoreacenoe  ana- 
lyzer is  being  used  for  detecting  lead-based 
paint  in  the  dwelllnga.  The  aurvey  la  pro- 
viding valuable  field  testing  of  the  micro- 
blood  and  X-ray  detector  techniquea. 

Childhood  lead  i>olsonlng  la  a  preventable 
disease,  and  baatcaUy  a  problem  of  the  resi- 
dential environment.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral 
In  his  poUoy  sUtement  said,  "In  fact,  effso- 
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tlve  medical  eare  of  children  with  plvmiblsm 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  prompt  and 
thorough  environmental  hygiene  to  present  a 
continuing  build-up  of  lead  in  their  bodies." 
The  Bureau  of  Community  environmental 
Management  looks  forward  to  working  with 
communities  acroas  the  Nation  In  a  systemat- 
ic, expanding  effort  toward  the  complete 
elimination  of  this  disease  which  Is  blighting 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  children. 


HALF  MILLION  FIGHT  SMUT  MAIL 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHTTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  October  5 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  concerning 
the  tremendous  public  response  to  the 
antipomography  measures  recently  in- 
stituted by  the  Postal  Service,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Congress. 

My  colleagues  must  agree  that  such 
response  indicates  that  antipomography 
controls  are  strongly  desired  by  the 
American  people,  and  indeed  will  result 
in  the  effective  halt  to  pandering  in  this 
country. 

As  I  recall,  these  controls  passed  the 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
For  those  of  us  who  supported  the  legis- 
lation, the  success  of  the  Postal  Service 
program  is  most  gratifying. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  6,  1971] 

Halt    Miluon    Fight    Smrr    Mail 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Half  a  million  people,  acting  under  a  new 
law,  have  formally  notified  the  Postal  Service 
since  Feb.  1  that  they  don't  want  to  receive 
"sexually  oriented"  material  In  the  maU. 

Under  the  law,  their  names  go  on  a  list 
which  smut  dealers  can  buy  for  $6,000  a  year. 

If  anyone  who  doesnt  want  sex  ads  receives 
any  a  month  after  his  name  goes  on  the  list, 
the  dealer  who  mailed  It  can  be  fined  and/or 
Imprisoned. 

Postal  officials  said  they'd  never  seen  such 
a  strong  reaction  from  the  public. 

"For  half  a  million  people  In  less  than  a 
year  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  completing  the 
form  and  sending  it  in  Is  an  Indication  that 
this  material  Is  bothering  and  concerning 
many  famUlee,"  said  Assistant  Postmaster 
Oeneral  William  Cotter,  who  heads  the  Postal 
Inspection  Service. 

OOtTBUeS    COMPLAINT   TOTAL 

Cotter  pointed  out  that  the  total  Is  nearly 
twice  the  record  number  of  smut  complaints 
received  by  the  Poetal  Inspection  Bervioe, 
384,366  In  fiscal  1070. 

Complaints  decreased  In  fiacal  1971  to  168,- 
301  which  Cotter  attributes  to  the  new  law, 
the  earlier  antl-panderlng  statute  and  the 
fact  that  almost  aU  the  big  dealers  now  are 
under  Indictment. 

Several  dealers  have  filed  suit  In  an  effort 
to  overturn  the  new  law  on  constitutional 
grounds.  In  the  two  places  where  suits  were 
filed — Los  Angelea  and  Brooklyn — lower 
courts  dismissed  the  oases  last  summer. 

FOSTT-rOUB    VNSEB   nrVSSTIOATIOIf 

The  Poetal  Inspection  Bervioe  now  baa  44 
mailers  under  investigation  for  allegedly 
violating  provisions  of  the  new  law.  Poetal 
oOlclals  must  prove  titat  the  names  of  per- 
aona  who  did  not  want  the  unaolldted  mate- 
rial had  been  on  the  list  for  80  days  and 
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that  the  material  was  Indeed  aexuaUy 
oriented. 

The  new  law  is  more  sweeping  than  the 
old  anU-panderlng  law  In  this  way:  Under 
the  earlier  law,  if  a  person  received  obaoene 
material  in  hla  nxall,  he  could  notify  the 
postmaster.  The  postmaster  would  notify  the 
dealer  that  if  the  complaining  person  re- 
ceived any  more  material  from  him,  he  would 
be  subject  to  civil  Injunction,  and  If  he  re- 
peated the  offense,  he  would  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court. 

That  did  not  provide  complete  protection 
for  the  citizen  because  he  could  receive  more 
of  the  same  from  other  dealers. 

NEED   NOT  WAIT 

Under  the  new  law.  a  person  does  not  have 
to  wait  unUl  he  gets  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertising to  aot.  He  fills  out  a  f<xm^-obCaln- 
sble  at  any  poet  office — saying  he  doesn't 
want  the  stuff.  Once  bis  name  has  been  on 
the  list  for  30  days,  any  dealer  who  mails 
obscene  material  to  him  is  subject  to  civil 
and  criminal  penalties.  The  dealer  can  be 
Imprisoned  for  five  years  or  pay  S5,000  or 
both  and  for  any  subsequent  offense  he  can 
be  imprisoned  twice  as  long  and  pay  twice 
as  large  a  fine,  if  found  guilty. 

Civil  action  can  be  costly  too.  The  oourt 
can  issue  an  order  halting  further  mailings 
while  the  criminal  action  Is  underway — 
the  quick  way  to  stop  a  dealer  from  mailing 
up  to  the  day  of  conviction. 

The  civil  court  also  can  direct  the  poet- 
master  to  refuse  to  accept  any  further  ad- 
vertising from  this  mailer,  at  the  oourt  can 
direct  the  postmaster  in  the  mailer's  home 
city  to  return  to  the  sender  all  mall  ad- 
dressed to  this  dealer  cutttng  off  his  income. 

To  prevent  that  from  happening,  five  deal- 
ers so  far  have  subscribed  to  the  poetal 
service's  list  of  a  half  million  names  on  an 
annual  basis  and  II  others  have  pun^ased 
printouts  of  this  year's  list  as  It  emerged 
from  the  computer. 


JUANITA  CASTRO  DESCRIBES 
FIDEX 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, early  last  week  I  read  in  an  extension 
of  remarks  contained  in  the  daily  Coif- 
GRESSioMAi.  RxcoRo  an  article  written  by 
one  Corliss  Lamont — a  name  I  am  sure 
is  fEimiliar  to  many  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  The  article  entitled  "An  Inter- 
view With  Chile's  President  Allende"  and 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Churchman,  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  a  Member  of  this  body.  It  extolled 
the  "virtues"  of  Chile's  Marxist  Presi- 
dent Salvador  Allende.  At  one  point  Mr. 
Lamont  wrote: 

The  President  Impressed  me  greatly.  A  ^ry, 
slender  man  In  his  early  sixties,  he  oomblnea 
firmness  of  character  and  keen  Intelligence 
with  a  deep  compassion  for  hU  fellow  hu- 
mans. Certainly  he  is  the  greatest  political 
leader  to  emerge  in  South  America  during 
the  twentieth  century. 

An  evening  or  two  after  reading  this 
article  and  its  all  encompassing  acco- 
lades I  came  upon  an  article  published  In 
the  National  Catholic  Register  of  Sun- 
day, October  3,  1971.  Tills  article  was 
written  by  Rev.  Father  Daniel  Lyons. 
SJ.  Father  Lyons  was  Interviewing 
Juanlta  Castro,  the  younger  sister  of 
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Cuba's  xted  Dictator  Fidel  Castro.  Father 
Lyons  writes  at  one  point: 

I  M^tod  Juanlta,  whom  I  bav*  known  for 
Mveral  yaan.  wliat  InflTienoe  ber  brotbsr  had 
oa  Allende,  tbe  Uarxlat  President  of  ChDe. 
8be  aald:  "ndel  met  with  Allende  tn  1909. 
He  has  been  eloM  to  Fidel  ever  »ince." 

That  was  tbe  same  year,  of  course, 
that  Castro  to<A  over  Cuba  and  subse- 
quently delivered  it  to  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
pranted  I  Include  Father  Lyons'  entire 
article: 

JDANITA     CASTSO     DXSCBXBXS     PIDEI. 

(By  Patber  Duilal  Lyons.  SJ.) 

I  recenUy  Interviewed  Juwalt*  Cwtro, 
younger  »lst«r  of  Pldel.  I  asked  ber  If  ber 
brother  bad  been  a  Communist  long  before 
he  took  over  Cuba  In  1W9.  She  nad  not 
known  It  at  the  time,  she  said,  but  Fidel 
had  participated  In  a  Communist  riot  vhen 
he  was  In  college  In  Bogota.  Colombia.  In 
1047  or  1M8.  As  early  as  1854  he  met  with 
Communist  leaders  In  Mexico. 

Batista  was  bad.  she  said,  but  under  Fidel 
•The  firing  squad  has  never  stopped."  The 
free  world  "has  no  Idea  how  many  Cubans 
or  how  many  patriots  are  In  Jails."  The  Jails, 
she  Insisted,  "are  full  of  patriots." 

Was  Fidel  a  Catholic.  I  asked?  He  attended 
Belen,  tb«  Jeault  high  school,  she  explained. 
but  be  never  practiced  his  religion  after  be 
left  school.  "He  made  every  effort  to  elhn- 
Inate  the  CatboUc  Church  and  every  other 
i«Ugion.  Every  Catholic  school  was  closed." 

Nearly  all  the  priests  were  imprisoned  or 
exiled,  she  pointed  out.  "Most  of  the  nuns 
were  also  exiled."  she  said,  "though  no  nuns 
were  put  la  prison."  Tbere  is  stUl  a  small 
handful  of  100  priests  left  to  care  for  Cuba's 
9  million  Catholics,  but  they  are  very  re- 
stricted tn  what  they  say  or  do. 

I  asked  Juanlta,  whom  I  have  known  for 
several  years,  what  Influence  her  brother  had 
on  Allende,  the  Marxist  President  of  Chile. 
"Fidel  met  with  Allende  In  195S."  she  said: 
"He  has  been  close  to  Fidel  ever  since." 

She  described  how  Castro  had  been  caught 
smuggling  arms  and  propaganda  Into  Chile 
as  early  as  1960.  and  how  Cuba's  Ambassa- 
dor In  Chile  was  expelled  In  1963  for  giving 
false  passports  to  the  terrorists. 

Concerning  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Miss  Castro  pointed  out  that  Moscow  has 
enormous  control  over  Cub*,  with  20.000 
Russian  soKUers  tbere.  Peking  also  has 
"very  clooe  relations"  with  Cuba,  she  said. 
When  asked  If  tier  brother  sends  spies  to 
the  United  States,  she  replied  emphaUcally: 
"Every  day  I" 

Like  all  Communists,  she  said,  "Fidel 
wants  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States,  though  the  United  States  thinks  it 
can  co-exlat  with  all  Communist  oountrlea." 

Ber  latest  sources  of  Information  reveal 
tbat  Ifoaoow  plans  to  replace  Fidel  wltb  an- 
otlMT  Communist  leader  who  wiU  be  mor« 
cooperative  with  Moeoow.  and  who  will  also 
be  less  outwardly  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  the  Kremlin  could  ar* 
range  for  UJB.  aid  to  Cuba,  to  help  build  up 
tbe  economy  of  Moscow's  satellite. 

Fidel  Is  aware  of  this  conspiracy  by  Mos- 
cow to  replace  him,  she  said.  The  man  chosen 
by  Moscow  as  Fidel's  succenor,  she  revealed, 
is  Carlos  Rafael  Rodrlques,  tbe  present 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Moaoow  Is  continuing  to  give  Caatro  $1 
million  a  day  to  export  revolution.  "All  of 
Uie  g-jerrUlas  in  Latin  America  are  trained 
in  Cuba,"  explained  Caatio's  sister. 

What  does  ib«  thinik.  of  tbs  coverage  given 
Cuba  by  Tttam  and  Newvweek,  I  asked.  "The 
U.S.  M«wa  and  World  Report  Is  one  of  the 
beat  magasliiM  on  the  subjact"  sb*  replied 
dlplnmatlcally. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

*"IV>  dafsat  Conamunlam  tbe  American 
peopla  bave  to  wake  up."  sbe  said,  "and 
they  have  to  moblllw  to  awaken  tbelr 
■OQinolsnt  laadMshlp.  And  tiUs  has  to  be 
done  today,  yea.  today,  because  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late." 
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ALL  IN  THE  NAME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ran 
a  column  by  Mike  Royko  of  Its  stafi 
which  stresses  the  dangers  of  getting 
on  the  wrong  side  of  some  elonents  of 
the  journalistic  field.  With  the  pace  of 
the  1972  presidential  race  due  to  heat  up 
In  a  matter  of  months  Mr.  Royko's 
thoughts  provide  some  timely  food  for 
thought.  The  above-mentioned  Item 
follows : 

Namxlt,  It's  All  in    thx  Namx 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

Imagine  for  a  moment  what  the  public's 
feelings  might  be  for  a  President  named  Ken- 
nedy— any  first  name  will  do — who  managed 
to  accomplish  the  following  by  the  end  of  his 
third  year  in  office: 

Took  a  full-blown  war  left  over  from  two 
previous  administrations  and  whittled  it 
down,  with  a  poeaible  end  in  sight. 

Came  to  grips  with  an  inflation  left  over 
from  two  previous  administrations  by  impos- 
ing the  most  far-reaching  government  con- 
trols since  the  days  of  FDR. 

Tried  to  improve  relations  with  China 
by  sending  an  emissary  there  and  planning 
to  make  a  visit  himself. 

I  Imagine  that  If  a  President  named  Ken- 
nedy had  done  tbese  things,  bis  followers 
would  be  singing  songs  from  "Oamelot," 
whUe  the  workmen  began  carving  his  hand- 
some likeness  into  Mt.  Rushmore. 

On  the  other  band,  try  to  imagine  bow 
people  woxild  feel  about  a  skl-noeed  President 
named  Nixon  If  be  did  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Backed  an  Invasion  of  Cuba  that  was  fool- 
ish in  the  flrst  place,  and  fell  flat  on  its  face 
in  the  second  place. 

Sent  troop*  In  growing  number  to  take 
part   in  a  civU   war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Failed  miserably  to  get  a  legislative  pro- 
gram through  Congress. 

Appointed  bis  own  brother  as  U.S.  attorney 
general. 

If  someone  named  Nixon  built  that  kind  of 
record,  his  name  might  not  even  show  up 
in  the  polls. 

As  it  is,  he  Is  not  doing  very  well,  despite 
a  surprisingly  good  three  years.  (They  must 
bave  been  fairly  good,  because  the  rigbt  wing 
Is  upaei  with  him.) 

His  support  has  fallen  since  tbe  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  b*  was  barely  getting  by 
even  tben. 

At  tbe  same  time.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
has  taken  the  lead  In  the  polls  as  the  Demo- 
crats' choice  to  run  for  the  Presidency  next 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon's  problem  has  never  changed. 
Be  Is  still  tbe  man  who  can't  be  trusted, 
regardless  of  what  be  does.  Only  this  week, 
a  new  book  cam*  out.  writtan  by  PblUlp 
Roth,  the  author  of  "Portnoy's  Ck>mplaint." 

The  book,  a  satirical  study  of  somebody 
known  as  "Trick  X.  Dixon."  Is  called  "Our 
dang,"  and  the  dust  Jaeket  says : 

"The  h«ro — or  villain — of  X>ur  aang*  la 
Trlcfc  S.  Dixoa.  aelf-proDOunoed  legal  wtaia, 
peac*  loving  *Qiiak«r,'  and  soMMhow  Preal- 
dant  of  the  United  States.  Tricky.'  m  laia«- 


ined  by  Roth,  la  a  hypocritical  opportu- 
nUt  .  .  ." 

Which  the  real  Trick  K.  Dixon  may  w«U 
be.  ft  Is  hard  to  forget  that  he  made  It  into 
Congress  through  scurrilous  campaign  tac- 
tics, buUt  his  name  In  the  Senat*  by  Red- 
baiting, and  has  gone  In  for  sxicb  things  as  a 
"Southern  Strategy." 

Presumably,  he  has  never  changed,  be- 
cause a  man  never  changes,  unless  his  name 
Is  Kennedy,  In  which  case  he  can  ctiange 
faster  than  Clark  Kent. 

Thus.  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  lazy,  glrt-watch- 
Ing  senator,  whose  only  known  position  on 
most  Issuei  was  to  be  absent  from  roll  call, 
suddenly  was  trotted  out  as  a  tower  of  states- 
manship as  he  used  his  old  man's  dough  to 
blitz  one  state  primary  after  another. 

His  brother,  Robert,  whose  Red-baltmg 
credentials  Included  a  stint  working  for  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy,  didn't  have  the  stomach  to 
take  on  President  Johnson  until  Eugene 
McCarthy  landed  the  first  blow.  Tben  Robert 
Kennedy  became  an  Instant  symbol  of  cour- 
age and  hope. 

And  now  we  have  Sen.  Edward,  and  he 
appears  to  be  another  in  tlM  lln*  at  late- 
blooming  Kennedys. 

In  1968,  when  be  badn't  really  done  any- 
thing except  sit  there  and  look  handsome, 
he  could  tiave  had  ttie  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  asking.  That  might  be  tbe  situa- 
tion agam  in  July  of  next  year. 

Unlike  Mr.  Nixon,  Bdward  Kennedy  U 
considered  capable  of  great  change  and 
growth. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  been  viewed  with  nkore  con- 
tempt for  having  been  an  eager,  but  in- 
competent, football  player  at  Whlttier  Col- 
lege than  Edward  Kaimedy  has  for  cheating 
tn  some  of  his  college  exams. 

And  you  stUi  hear  some  people  asking  if 
you  would  buy  a  car  frcm  somebody  ilk* 
Mr.  Nixon. 

I  wish  that  the  same  people.  Just  once, 
would  ask  if  you  would  ride  in  a  car  with 
Edward  Kennedy. 


STATE    JAYCEES    HONOR 
KIN08TREE  MEMBER 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or    BOTTTH    CABOUlf* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HJEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  12.  1*71 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Com- 
CKBSsicNAL  RECORD,  an  item  concemlnc 
one  of  my  distinguished  oonstltaenta,  Mr. 
Billy  Thomas,  of  Klngstree,  B.C.  Mr. 
ITiomas  received  the  highest  award  given 
to  Jaycee  members,  the  JCI  senatorshlp. 
at  the  summer  board  meeting  of  the 
South  Carxriina  Jaycees.  for  his  leader- 
ship, dedication  and  involvement  in  tbe 
Jaycees. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Thomas  all  his  natu- 
ral life  and  he  Is  certainly  one  of  our 
leaders,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Klnss- 
tree  and  County  of  Williamsburg,  but 
also  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  a  great  future  and  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  will  take 
a  few  moments  to  read  Uils  article: 
Stats  Jatcxxs  Howoa  KnfasTExx  Mntam 

CHtsT.wrow. — ^Th*  South  Carolina  Jayciss 
bave  selected  BlUy  Tbomaa  of  Klngatie*  to 
membersliip  and  f«Uowahlp,  as  a  JOI  aniater 
and  life  Member  oC  Junior  Ohaailwr  mUr- 
natlonal  and  as  the  World's  uaM  JOI 
ator. 

Tbe  SenatorAlp  ■alactum  I*  I 
and  praaant  aetlvttlai  and  la 
honor  oo*  can  raoelve  In  bis  Jayoae^  ' 
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The  presentation  was  made  on  August  39, 
1971  at  the  Summer  board  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Jaycees.  Presenting  the  honoc 
to  Billy  was  Past  Vice  President  of  tbe  United 
states  Jaycees,  Jack  Brantley. 

Billy  is  active  in  a  number  of  other  clvlo 
projects  and  is  employed  by  tbe  Farmers 
Telephone  Cooperative  of  Klngstree. 


NIXON  ECONOMIC  POLICY  IS  ANTI- 
CONSUMER.  ANTILABOR 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  recent  sudden  shift  of 
economic  policy  is  a  tacit  admission  of 
the  dismal  failure  of  its  highly  touted 
but  unsuccessful  do-nothing  "game 
plan."  Unfortunately,  the  new  policy  is 
hardly  better.  I  favor  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  they  must  be  equitable; 
that  means  profits,  interest  rates,  and 
dividends  should  have  been  included, 
something  the  administration  refuses 
to  do. 

TTie  new  policy,  In  my  opinion,  is  anti- 
consumer  and  antilabor.  It  is  strongly 
weighted  In  favor  of  big  business  on  the 
theory  that  money  poured  in  at  the  top 
will  eventually  trickle  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, "nils  is  not  only  erroneous  but  it  Is 
dangerous.  The  proper  approach  is  to 
put  the  money  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  need  it  most  and  to  let 
it  percolate  up.  I  do  not  know  of  many 
unemployed  corporate  executives  and 
bankers,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  ordinary, 
everyday  working  people  looking  for  Jobs 
and  many  with  jobs  who  deserve  imme- 
diate wage  Increases. 

While  American  workers  have  been 
tightening  their  belts.  American  business 
has  been  loosening  theirs  in  preparation 
for  an  early  Thanksgiving  feast. 

The  "poetfreeze"  phase  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  is  more  of  the 
same  anticonsumer,  antilabor  policies. 
Its  proindustry,  proproflt  bias  threatens 
to  lead  to  an  orgy  of  price  Increases  Just 
in  time  for  the  Christmas  rush.  This, 
combined  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's veto  power  over  wage  increases  vt- 
proved  by  the  pay  board,  spells  further 
inequity  for  working  people. 

Contractual  increases  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  freeze  should  take  place  as  sched- 
uled. To  do  otherwise  would  not  only  be 
unjust  and  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  contract,  but  it  would  In  effect  make 
the  freeze  retroactive  by  as  much  as  2 
years  in  some  cases,  such  as  for  New  York 
City  teachers.  The  legality  of  this  action 
is  questionable  and  currently  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts. 

The  freezing  of  contractual  pay  In- 
creases poses  undue  and  unjust  hard- 
ships on  persons  who,  In  legitimate 
anticipation  of  such  ralaes,  incurred  con- 
tractual obUgatlans  of  their  own.  such 
as  mortgages.  Would  the  President  sug- 
gest abrogating  these  contracts? 

The  President  tells  us  that  the  remedy 
for  the  in  economy  Is  more  jobs.  Yet,  at 
a  time  when  more  than  6.1  miUion  Amer- 
icans are  out  of  work,  he  orders  a  6- 
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percent  cut  in  Federal  employment, 
which  meaxis  135,000  more  people  with- 
out Jobs.  Tbis  comes  not  too  long  after 
he  vetoed  a  major  public  employment  bill 
in  favor  of  a  scaled-down  versian. 

The  new  policy's  windfalls  for  busi- 
ness— ^the  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  proposal,  which  will  cost  the 
Treasury  $i.8  billion  In  lost  revenue  next 
year  alone,  and  the  proposed  sjrstem  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  which  will  cost 
another  $3.4  billion  in  1972— should  be 
substantially  ciulalled.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  f  imds  thus  made  available 
should  be  put  to  better  use  by  expanding 
the  emergency  public  service  and  public 
works  Jobs  program  and  by  prompt  en- 
actment of  welfare  reform. 

Additional  revenues  needed  for  fiscal 
soundness  can  and  must  be  raised  by 
closing  the  loopholes  In  the  Federal  tax 
system  which  would  allow  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  escape  for  the  benefit  of 
special  interests.  The  beleaguered  local 
property  taxpayer  must  be  helped  by 
maintaining  Federal  aids  for  State  and 
local  governments  needed  to  head  off  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  property  tax. 

The  President  has  said,  "all  Ameri- 
cans will  benefit  from  more  profits."  I 
wish  to  remind  him  that  tiiey  will  benefit 
only  if  the  profits  are  reinvested  in  new 
equipment  and  new  jobs,  and  not  used 
for  enlarging  the  margin  of  return.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  President's  program, 
however,  to  guarantee  that  business  will 
reinvest  profits. 

The  President  has  attempted  to  put 
the  heaviest  share  of  responsibility  for 
inflation  on  the  backs  of  the  working 
people.  Well,  it  will  not  work.  He  cannot 
turn  his  head  and  Ignore  the  real  culprit, 
corporate  greed.  Rising  prices  and  prof- 
its— ^the  latter  of  which  he  not  only  con- 
dones but  encourages — are  prime 
contributors  to  our  dismal  economic 
situation. 

Another  cause  is  the  President's  refusal 
to  do  anything  about  the  economy  for 
2V2  years  and  then,  when  he  finally 
moved,  his  policy  was  designed  more  to 
give  the  appearance  of  concern  than  the 
substance  of  meaningful  action.  It  is 
basically  an  Inequitable  program  which 
penalizes  working  people  and  rewards 
business.  Taxpayers  are  offered  crumbs — 
a  slight  speedup  of  the  tax  deduction 
schedule  already  i^iproved  by  the  Con- 
gress— while  Industry  is  handed  cake.  In 
the  form  of  rich  Investment  tax  credits, 
accelerated  depreciation  rates,  and  the 
presidential  call  for  more  profits. 

The  average  American  family  will  re- 
ceive about  7  cents  per  day  in  tax  reduc- 
tions, \mder  the  President's  program, 
while  corporations  will  receive  nearly 
$80  bUllon  over  the  next  10  years — $80 
billion  diverted  to  corporate  treasuries 
from  America's  pressing  public  invest- 
ment needs  in  schools,  hospitals,  medical 
facllitieB,  housing,  mass  transit,  and  pol- 
lution control. 

Ninety  days  is  too  short  a  period  for 
a  wage-price  freeee  to  be  effective.  I  feel 
the  Novonber  IS  end  to  the  freeae  Is 
premature  and  will  be  haimf ul  for  con- 
sumers while  greatly  aiding  business. 
Even  with  the.  boards  set  up  for  the 
second  phase,  the  lack  of  well-defined 
standards  and  guidelines  leave  great  ocm- 
fusicm  in  the  minds  of  the  xnibllc. 
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I  fear  phase  II  will  be  met  by  a  flurry 
of  price  increases  <m  everything  from 
cars  and  hcwaes  to  groceries  and  holiday 
trimmings,  llils  will  be  a  burden  on 
workers  who  lost  pay  hikes  during  the 
previous  90  days  and  especially  hard  on 
Federal  workers,  whose  pay  is  frozen  3 
to  6^  months  longer  than  everyone 
else's,  though  the  prices  and  rents  they 
must'  pay  will  be  going  up  during  that 
period.  Just  because  Federal  employees 
are  the  only  workers  the  Presidoit  has 
direct  control  over,  that  is  no  reason  for 
him  to  single  them  out  for  extra  hard- 
ships. They  should  be  treated  as  equita- 
bly as  private  industry  wcH-kers  in  the 
President's  economic  policy.  I  voted  to 
end  this  discriminatory  policy,  but  it  was 
sustained  by  a  207-to-174  vote  in  the 
House. 

As  I  stated.  I  believe  all  wage  Increases 
negotiated  before  August  14  should  be 
permitted  to  go  into  effect.  This  is  espe- 
cially Important  for  persons  such  as 
teachers,  who  are  expected  to  pay  large 
sums  for  courses  they  must  take  to  fulfill 
contract  requirements — although  the 
wage  increases  guaranteed  by  their  con- 
tracts have  been  suspended,  requirements 
such  as  graduate  study  have  not  been 
dropped.  The  pay  hikes  teachers  lost 
were,  in  many  cases,  earmarked  to  pay 
for  their  tuition,  which  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  freeze. 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  some  of  the 
inequities  In  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program,  I  have  Joined  with  sev- 
eral of  ny  colleagues  in  sp<»isoring  legis- 
lati(xi  aimed  at  easing  the  burden  on 
working  and  low-income  individuals. 
This  includes  a  freeze  aa  all  rents  until 
April  30,  1972.  and  the  exemption  of  low- 
income  perscBis  from  further  wage  freezes 
after  the  current  one  ends. 

I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
make  the  economic  program  effective  and 
fair  for  everycne.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  that  is  done. 


THINGS  ARE  NOT  SO  HOT  IN 
ALLENDE'S   CHILE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent events  in  Chile  suggest  that  things 
are  not  going  so  well  for  the  leftist  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador  Allende.  Instead, 
this  first-class  Marxist-Leninist  is  lead- 
ing his  countrymen  straight  into  a  S3^- 
tem  of  Communist  tyranny  and  despot- 
ism. Allende  has  already  started  the 
process  of  "liberating"  Chile's  privately 
owned  business  sector  while  attempting 
simultaneously  to  blame  ct^iltallsm  for 
the  failures  and  setbcu:ks  arising  from 
his  own  socialist  exiierlmentatlfln. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  October  1 
Washington  Dally  News  Illustrates  once 
more  the  sad  fate  facing  a  natlan  that  is 
sold  out  by  its  leaders  to  wretched  com- 
munism. "The  article  reads  as  follows: 

SSLTABOB    AXXBMBI 

Salvador  AlUnrta  .  .  .  baa  pradlotably  an- 
nounced tbat  bis  goTemment  wlU  deduct 
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1  proAU"  trom  may  pnymmOU  made  for 
MuruprtftttBf  Mg  VA.  eapptr  mlnea  In  CbU«. 
•nu*  amwimto  to  »  ii»ciMom.  not  to  pay  for 
tbe  nuln— .  aUto*  tb«  Maount  of  tD«  "iTfiiM 
proflU''  to  be  daductwt,  McoRUng  to  CbllMn 
eatim&t«s,  U  more  than  the  big  mines'  value. 
The  Chilean  said  »774  million  will  be  de- 
ducfetf. 

He  la  trying  to  make  this  action  appear  to 
have  been  provoked  by  the  VA.  In  announc- 
ing the  daelsloa.  he  aald  the  U.S.  "laoke  the 
ruiea"  in  devaluing  the  doUar.  Tbia  Is  a  thin 
pretext,  however.  The  preaent  Chilean  ruling 
ipoup  has  been  telegraphing  a  desire  to  take 
the  mines  without  paying  for  them  for  long 
months  now. 

Mr.  Allende  badly  needs  a  nationalistic  Is- 
sue with  which  he  can  try  to  win  back  some 
of  the  poptilar  support  that  recent  Chilean 
eleotloma  Indicate  haa  slipped  away  from  him. 
The  VA^  the  prime  target  of  all  Maralsta. 
Is  the  obvious  bc^eyman  for  Ur.  Allende,  who 
haa  vowed  to  root  capltaliom  out  of  Chile 
and  whoae  poUtloal  beliefs  caU  for  Us  destruc- 
tion thruout  the  world. 

It  remains  to  be  eeen,  however,  whether 
Ur.  AUande  can  whip  up  the  same  degree  of 
antl-Taakee  enthualaam  that  the  Peruvian 
generals  promoted  whan  they  took  U.8.  oil 
properties  for  which  they  app<u«ntly  have  no 
intention  of  paying.  The  Peruviana  invented 
a  huge  sum  of  impald  "back  taxes"  as  their 
excuse. 

Chile  under  Mr.  Allende  la  slipping  toward 
an  ecooomlc  bind  and  he  may  look  forward 
to  blaming  the  VB.  for  thla  too.  Only  this 
year,  half  of  Chile's  $843  mllUon  of  naUonal 
reserves  have  slipped  away  to  pay  for  Im- 
ported food  and  semi -man  uXacturea.  Copper's 
price  la  down.  Chilean  copper  production  la 
behind  expectations  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  pound  la  up. 

Ohbe  haa  to  import  more  and  more  food 
aaad  aeml-manufactiired  goods  to  fill  the  de- 
mand ereatad  by  wage  Increaaes  granted  by 
Allende.  Gradually  the  margin  of  supply — 
and  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  import 
supply — la  narrowing  against  demand.  Al- 
ready shortages  are  felt  within  Chile's  prloe- 
oon trolled  economy. 

Mr.  Allende  will  get  his  nationalistic  Issrue 
with  the  VA.  The  question  la,  can  the 
Chilean  people  eat  It. 


H.R.   10351 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  197 i 

Mr.  WHTTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  now  passed  HJt.  10351,  the  OEO 
amendments  of  1971.  While  I  have  in  the 
past  supported  legislation  which  would 
benefit  the  poor  ot  this  country,  both 
OBO  billB  and  other  legislative  meas- 
ures, I  could  not  In  conscience  vote  for 
final  passage  of  the  1971  OEO  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  reason  I  did  not  support  the 
bill  was  because  of  the  hasty  Inclusion  of 
the  child  development  plan  into  the  bill 
as  an  amendment.  The  Members  of  this 
body  had  no  opportunity  to  study  this 
amendment  and.  to  my  knowledge,  there 
were  no  extensive  recent  hearings  held 
on  the  measure.  The  child  development 
plan,  or  chUd  advocacy  as  It  is  also  called. 
Is  a  controversial  program  and  one  that 
is  relatively  unproved.  Yet,  this  bUl  au- 
thorized Congress  to  appropriate  "what- 
ever soma  are  necessary"  to  Imidemcnt 
the  plan.  In  tMs  time  ot  serious  fiscal  re- 
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sponslbillty,  to  authorize  a  carte  blanche 
for  a  eontroverfltal  and  unproved  pro- 
gram can  hardly  be  considered  a  respon- 
sible act. 

The  second  reason  I  did  not  support 
this  particular  bill  was  because  of  the 
provision  In  establishing  a  separate  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  which  takes  all 
control  and  restraints  over  this  Federal 
program  from  the  FMeral  Oovemment 
itself.  As  an  attorney  and  as  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  feelliigs  of  many  other  at- 
torneys on  this  Pederal  legal  aid  pro- 
gram, I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
independent  agency  with  no  checks  or 
controls  as  established  by  this  bill  will 
create  serious  dUBculties  in  actually  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  Justice  In  the  court  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  Even  more  appalling 
is  the  fact  that  this  Wll  which  purports 
to  serve  the  poor  does  not  define  "client" 
as  necessarily  one  who  lives  in  poverty. 
In  fact  the  area  to  be  served  by  this 
agency  is  so  wide  that  it  Includes  almost 
everyone.  It  will  certainly  be  indeed  a 
tragedy  If  this  new  agency  proves  to  be 
an  attempt  to  socialize  the  court  system 
and  legal  defender  system  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.   Speaker.  I  intend   to  serve   the 
needs  of  thl^i  Nation  and  to  work  toward 
the  elimination  of  poverty  axid  the  ills 
created  by  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  have 
done  so  in  the  past  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  However,  It  is  our  duty  In  Con- 
gress to  carefully  weigh  all  of  the  facets 
and  implications  of  the  legislation  we 
consider  and  to  offer  leglalaUv«  solutions 
to  identified  problems.  A  bad  leglslaUve 
solution  only  serves  to  Increase  the  prob- 
lem, and  Is  no  help  at  aU.  ITaerefore,  it  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  could  not  support 
HH.    10351    when    It   came    beton   the 
House  for  final  action.  I  hope  that  when 
thla  measure  returns  from  the  Senate  It 
will  be  in  acceptable  form. 


October  12,  1971 


A  CALL  TO  DOCTORS — COME  TO 
KANSAS 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  'Wil- 
liam J.  Reals  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  Is  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society 
and  one  of  our  State's  most  esteemed 
physicians.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society,  Dr. 
Reals  addressed  a  message  to  his  fellow 
physicians  calling  on  them  to  point  out 
to  other  doctors  the  advantages  of  living 
in  Kansas  and  practicing  their  profes- 
sions there.  I  commend  Dr.  Reals  for 
emphasizing  the  advantages  of  our  State 
etnd  for  his  Important  message  to  his  fel- 
low Kansans.  I  trust  that  young  men 
fresh  from  medical  school  wUl  se*  !n- 
temships  In  our  hospitals.  Living  In  Kan- 
sas for  a  year,  I  am  sure,  will  convert 
them  Into  permanent  Kansas  residents. 

I  Include  Dr.  Reals'  message  In  the 
CoRGREBsioaAi,  RxcoaD  at  this  point: 
Thx  PaxaiuKNT^  Mkssaox 

DzAK  DocTOa:  "To  the  Stars  Through  Dlf- 
flcultlee"  .  .  . 
This  motto,  which  appears  on  the  Oreat 


Seal  of  Kansas,  la  the  subject  of  my  msMage 
this  month,  becanae  recent  events  have  un- 
derscored for  me  a  couple  of  facts  about  our 
state: 

First,  no  state  can  surpass  Kansas'  history 
of  overcoming  any  obstacle  or  hardship  In  Its 
path  to  greatness. 

Second,  While  we've  reached  the  stars,  our 
national  Image  is  still  In  the  dust. 

It  was  during  the  AMA  convention  In  At- 
lantic City  that  this  was  most  recenUy 
brought  home  to  me.  The  president  of  an- 
other state  society  (who  shall  remain  name- 
less), when  he  learned  I  was  from  Kansas, 
made  a  number  of  disparaging  remarks  about 
Kanaaa.  Its  climate,  terrain  and  people. 

I  argued  briefly  with  him,  then  lapsed  Into 
silence,  knowing  the  futility  of  trying  to  edu- 
cate a  geographic  snob.  But  I  was  stunned 
by  his  pointless,  mindless  attack  on  our 
beautiful  and  productive  state,  and  I 
brooded  about  It  on  my  drive  home  from  the 
crowded,  polluted  and  cluttered  East  Coast. 
Aa  we  came  west,  the  dirt  and  clamor  began 
to  fall  away.  The  clUes  became  more  open, 
the  towns  more  attractive,  the  akiea  clearer 
and  the  people  friendlier. 

And.  aa  I  crossed  the  Mlaaourl -Kanaaa  bor- 
der. Kansas  greeted  me  with  a  warmth  and 
honesty  I  had  missed  on  my  trip  back  Bast. 
The  Wheat  harvest  had  not  yet  begun  In 
the  secUon  I  traversed,  and  the  golden  fields 
rippled  In  the  breeoe  under  the  bright  blue 
sky. 

J  was  home.  And  I  was  glad. 
No  one  who  ever  got  to  know  Kf^tien  could 
make  those  comments  I  hear  frequently  In 
my  travels  .  .  .  comments  that  Infer  we  are 
backward  people  living  in  a  dust  tK3Wl.  This 
Image  reflects  not  Just  on  the  eltisena  In  gen- 
«iU,  but  on  physldana  In  particular,  upon 
their  type  of  practice,  their  hoepltala  and 
universities. 
And  It's  all  undeeerved. 
For  a  "backward  "  state,  we've  done  pretty 
well  at  producing  some  of  America's  most 
forward-thinking  persons.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower is  a  product  of  our  state,  and  choee  Its 
soil  as  his  final  resting  place.  IndustrlaUat 
Walter  Chrysler,  athlete  Jim  Ryun,  play- 
wright William  Inge,  and  mualdan  Stan 
Kenton  had  their  origins  In  Kanaaa. 

The  Menninger  Foundation  and  Clinic  in 
Topeka  La  Internationally  known  and  re- 
spected aa  the  center  of  psychiatry.  It  was 
founded   by  native  scma. 

The  Hertcler  Cllnle  at  Halatead  Is  known 
around  the  world,  as  was  its  founder,  Arthur 
Hertaler. 

More  than  half  the  light  aircraft  manu- 
factured in  the  world  oomea  frcm  Wichita. 
Two  Kanaana,  Walter  Beech  and  Clyde  Ceas- 
na,  founded  this  vital  Industry. 

Kansaa  Is  the  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
producing  enough  wheat  each  year  to  feed 
half  the  wcrld  .  .  .  producing  more  than 
one-fifth  of  America's  beef,  and  serving  the 
nation  through  more  than  fiSO  food  process- 
ing firms. 
The  list  la  endleas. 

Anyone  who  haa  ever  driven  the  Flint  Hills 
In  the  spring  knows  the  verdant  beauty  of 
that  section  of  our  state.  The  rolling  plains 
of  Western  Kansaa  reach  to  the  Rocky  MOun- 
talna — their  well-ordered  tarma  and  ranobas 
a  tribute  to  the  aiturdy  pioneers  who  broke 
the  sod  and  made  a  state  .  .  .  "to  the  stars 
through   dlfllcultlea." 

I  didn't  mean  to  become  rhapsodic.  But 
my  point  la  this: 

Our  concern  in  Kanaaa  la  providing  enough 
phyeleians  to  treat  the  people.  We  have  a 
great  state  and  Its  story  most  be  told  to  pliy- 
slclana  who  aefik  a  better  life,  a  clean,  erlaae- 
and  poUuUon-free  life  for  themselves  and 
their  famlllea. 

Unless  you  and  I  teU  the  story  of  f"**" 
aa  It  really  Is,  we'U  suffer  a  chronic  loss  of 
young  phyaldana  to  other  states. 

nie  Job  of  eeDlng  Kansas  la  the  Job  of  every 
individual. 


October  It,  1971 


Doctor.  ai«  yon  tsUing  the  trae  story  of  our 
state  to  otmr  physicians  wlM>  migbt  want 
to  practice  here* 

WM.  i.  RXSIS.  MJ3., 

■* '  -■ -a 


ROCKETDYmra  SPACX:  SHUTTLE 
CONTRACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cai,nroainA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  WALJXE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  concern  voiced  recently  over 
the  National  Aorooauttes  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's awarding  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Engine  progrmm  contract  to 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.'s  Rock- 
etdtoye  division  based  in  soutiiem  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  affirm  my  own  confldenee  in  the  ability 
of  Rocketdyne  to  perform  excellently  In 
every  aspect  of  the  program. 

Rocketdyne  and  its  peoide  have  shoim 
an  outstanding  record  of  achievonent  In 
the  UB.  space  effort,  the  most  recent  be- 
ing the  excellent  showing  of  Rocketdyne 
engines  on  Apollo  15. 

Prior  to  awarding  of  the  NASA  con- 
tract, the  proposals  of  the  three  bidders 
were  carefully  scrutinized  and  the  de- 
cision to  award  the  contract  to  Rocket- 
dyne was  fully  supported  by  a  highly 
qualified  Source  Evaluation  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  submit  a  copy  of  NASA's  ofBclal  se- 
lection statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Recou>. 

I  am  most  confident  that  NASA  and 
the  Comptroller  General  will  uphold  this 
contract  award. 

The  statement  follows: 

SIX.SCTTOK    or    CONTaACTOB    rOB    THZ    DaSSiN, 

E>rvEton(zirr,    and    Pbodoctioh    or     tkk 

Spacm  Swdttu  Main   BNeim 

On  JiUy  12,  1»71,  Dr.  Low,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
and  I,  along  with  other  officials  from  NASA 
Headquarters  and  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, met  with  the  Source  Evaluation  Board 
appointed  to  evaluate  proposals  for  the  de- 
sign, development  and  deUvery  of  8S  main 
engines  for  the  space  Auttle.  The  qwce  ahut- 
Ue  main  engine  Is  a  hydrogen-oxygen,  re- 
usable, and  tbrottleable  engine  to  be  used  aa 
the  primary  propnlalon  for  both  the  booster 
and  ortrfter  dt  the  space  shuttle.  The  method 
of  contracting  will  be  cost-plus-award-fee. 

This  procurement  is  the  sueoeaeor  to  three 
Phase  B  study  eontraets.  Initiated  In  June, 
1970,  which  were  performed  by  the  competi- 
tors as  part  of  a  planned  phased  procurement. 
The  three  competitors  are: 

Aerojet  Oenenl  Omporatlon,  Aerojet  Liq- 
uid Rocket  CXxnpany: 

North  AnMrloan  Rockwell  Corporation, 
Rocketdyne  DlTMmi; 

United  Atroraft  Corporation,  Pratt  * 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division. 

Prior  to  the  lasuanee  of  tbe  RFP,  the  Board 
established  technical  evaluation  erltetla  In 
the  areaa  of  design,  veitleie  and  engine  Inte- 
gration, and  work  appraaofa;  buslnssB  rvatu- 
ation  criteria  wen  esOlittShwd  tn  tbe 
of  estimating  teelinlquas.  bnrtnas 
and  corporate  eafMMltty;  orga nfttrin  and 
management  etmutia*,  planning  and  BMtb- 
odology;  TlafblUty  and  eoBtnl;  and  Fbaw  B 
performanee.  Tks  Boart  ssslgweH  wslglita  to 
these  crlteHa  aaC  etahHsbed  a  socrtag  &f- 
tem.  TIM  BVP  oontatBSd  a  general  attamlji 
tion  of  the  criteria  and  an  Indication  dt  tlMtr 
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nlattvs  ImportsBoe.  The  Board  cstabMrtwd 
a  ♦■r^"*'^'  coiaaBtttee,  a  biirlnsM  ensnmmee. 
and  panels  to  sslst  It  in  tbe  evaluation  of 
prmoaala. 

Tb»  Board,  wltb  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
mlttss  and  panels,  conducted  an  initial  eval- 
uation ot  the  proposals  prior  to  any  written 
or  orei  discussions,  and  rated  the  proposals 
in  the  following  order  of  merit: 

1.  Rocketdyne: 

a.  Pratt  ft  Whitney. 

3.  Aerojet. 

TDe  Board  sent  written  questions  to  the 
three  competitors  and  Invited  them  to  par- 
ticipate In  oral  discussions  concerning  their 
pnqjKiaals.  Following  the  oral  discussions,  the 
Board  and  Its  committees  received  and  re- 
viewed final  responses  from  tbe  con4>etltors. 
The  Board  conducted  Its  final  evaluation  and 
ranked  the  propoeals  In  the  foUowlng  order 
of  merit: 

1.  Rocketdyne; 

a.  Pratt  &  Whitney; 

S.  Aerojet. 

Rocketdyne  received  the  highest  rating  for 
engine  design  to  which  the  Board  had  as- 
signed the  greatest  weighting  and  also  ranked 
first  by  a  small  margin  In  vAxlele/englne  In- 
tegration. Its  propoeed  design  of  the  high 
pressure  oxldlaer  and  fuel  pump  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  to  be  very  good.  Ita 
choice  of  a  regeneratlvely-cooled  thrust 
chamber  was  also  considered  very  sound. 
While  Roeketdyne'a  design  provided  a  low 
cooling  margin  In  the  ntaln  ehsmilxr,  the  de- 
sign Of  this  component  was  considered  ade- 
quate. Its  proposal  to  Incorporate  baffles  and 
acoustic  absorbers  in  both  prebumers  and 
main  oombustor  mazlmised  stabUlty  of  oom- 
bustlon  over  the  entire  engine  operating 
range.  A  weakness  In  the  propoeed  design  was 
the  selection  of  a  metal  aUoy  INOO-718  which 
la  subject  to  degradation  due  to  hydrogen 
embrtttlement.  Roeketdyne's  engine  Inter- 
face design  was  completely  compatible  with 
NASA's  requirements.  A  tvcrVher  strength  was 
In  iMovldlng  ports  In  the  design  to  allow  tor 
boreeeope  Inspection  of  critical  components. 
A  potential  weaknees  was  Rocketdynels  con- 
cept of  welding  major  components  of  tbe 
engine  Into  a  single  unit.  While  Rocketdyne 
received  a  lower  soore  than  Pratt  ft  Whitney 
In  tbe  management  area  it  retained  Its  first 
ranking  by  reoelving  a  higher  total  score  than 
tbe  other  two  propoeers. 

Pratt  ft  Whitney  had  the  hlgheet  rating 
In  the  w(»rk  approach  criteria.  It  also  rated 
hlgheet  In  nxiet  of  the  areas  at  the  bustnesa- 
management  erlteila.  Tb*  Board  had  high 
confidence  In  Its  high  preesure  turbopump 
design.  Its  propoeed  preburoer  was  sealed  «ip 
from  tbe  ZUt-iat  demonstrator  engine.  The 
lack  of  Instability  suppression  devices  In  tbe 
prebumer  and  main  burner  designs  was  con- 
sidered a  weakneaa.  Tbe  Board  conaMered  tbe 
q>ecifle  Impulse  to  be  a  major  weal  iiw  in 
the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  design.  Weight  data  on 
engine  oomponents  were  vary  limited.  Pratt 
ft  WhlCney's  plan  to  bolt  together  major 
aaaembUea  for  easier  maintenance  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  to  be  a  strength,  but 
this  advantage  might  be  offeet  by  the  risk  of 
isaks.  Its  design  provided  for  tbe  bot  gas 
systems  to  be  IntemaUy  Inspected  with 
boresoopea.  Tbe  Pratt  ft  Wbltaey  propoaal 
was  weak  In  defining  ground  support  equip- 
ment. It  propoeed  a  sovmd  derelopmsnt  plan. 

Although  tbe  Board  eBosMered  tbe  Aero- 
jet proposal  to  be  good.  It  dM  rank  Aerojet 
sigsdfleantly  lower  than  tbs  otber  two  oom- 
petltora.  Tba  Board  bad  high  confldenee  in 
tbe  sUueMual  design  at  tbe  Aerojet  engine. 
Aerojst^  proposed  vm  tt  platM«t-typs  la- 
Jeetois  IB  boitfi  piebuiusBs  and  m  tbe  main 
Injector  was  oonsMsrsd  favorabls  by  ttte 
ms  lack  ef  InstabUtty  suppiesuiun 
In  the  pnHnrtym  and  main  bnmar 
sas  nnnsMsrsd  a  major  sea%nses  Tbe 
Isslgns  proposed  by  Asn>* 
Jet  bad  sesessl  major  wsakasssas.  lbs  Awe 
jet  enghae  assign  gave  tnsHlcilsat  room  for 
ItisNillartwn.  vsmorval,  and  sarrMng  ot  tbe 
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glmbal  aetuatccs.  Tbs  snglae  dsilga  did  glvs 
a  potential  payload  Inereaae.  Aarojet  pn>> 
poeed  a  sound  developmant  plan  thoiigh  some 
of  tbe  dsveiq^i»SBt  ymgiaux.  objasttves  were 
considered  ovszly  ambttloas  by  tbs  Board. 

In  the  coet  area,  BodksMyas  propossd  the 
loweet  coet,  Pratt  ft  Vbabsy  iMOpossd  tbe 
next  highest,  and  Aerojet  propoeed  the  high- 
est cost.  As  a  result  of  adjiistaienta  to  the 
proposed  costs  matfs  by  tbs  Boanl  ss  part  of 
lU  svaloatlon.  Pratt  ft  Wtattasy's  oast  were 
considered  tbe  lowest.  "Hm  astlmated  cosU 
tar  the  tbree  oontractota,  both  as  propoeed 
aiul  as  adjusted  and  within  the  range  of  un- 
certainty tbat  U  Inevitable  m  esthnatlng  tor 
ooet-type  reeeareh  and  devriopment,  con- 
tracta.  In  wblcb  the  period  of  petformanee 
extends  over  many  years.  Ibe  Board  was  alao 
of  tbe  opinion  tbat,  though  tbe  designs  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  three  Arms  were  different,  these 
differences  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  slg- 
nlfloant  difference  In  cost  among  tbe  three 
engines. 

In  response  to  oar  questions  during  the 
presentation,  the  Board  Infarmed  us  that 
they  caosMsred  Rocketdyne  to  bave  propoeed 
the  best  engine  design.  Tbsy  also  considered 
Rocketdyne  to  have  more  experience  than 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  in  building  the  very  large 
class  of  flight  engines.  In  suf^iort  of  this 
statement,  the  Board  cited  tbe  Rocketdyne 
F-1  engine  used  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
Saturn  V  vtiilcle,  and  the  J-3  engine  used  in 
the  seeoDd  and  third  stages  of  the  Saturn  V. 
Ilie  F-1  engine  has  a  tiunat  of  1^  mimon 
poimds.  and  tbe  J-a  has  a  tbnist  of  900,000 
pounds.  Pratt  ft  Whitney^  experlsnoe  in  Isige 
flight  englnee  was  llintted  to  tbe  BL-10  en- 
gine, which  haa  a  thrust  in  tbe  16,000  pound 
range  and  tbe  Pratt  ft  Whitney  ZBl-iaS  en- 
gine which  was  used  in  a  dcmcmstratlon  pro- 
gram, bat  was  never  uaed  In  flight.  Tbe  Board 
indicated  tbat  PraU  ft  WlittBey*s  major 
strength  wee  In  turtalne-macblnsry,  evidenc- 
liV  Its  emMflenee  m  Jet  aircraft  imgliMW  Tbe 
Board  also  stated  tbat  Bockstdyns  bas  had 
much  more  ei^>erlence  in  solving  Integration 
problesM  between  the  engine  and  the  flight 
vehicle.  Iliough  the  Board  in  its  evaluation 
rated  Rocketdyne  only  slightly  better  than 
Pratt  ft  Whltniiy  In  tbe  criterion  of  engine/ 
vehicle  Integration,  such  evaluation  was 
based  on  propoeed  design  concepts  rather 
than  past  ezperlenoe  In  reedvlng  Integra- 
tion problems  of  flight  vehicles  tialng  very 
large  rocket  engines.  The  Board  also  stated 
that  Rocketdyne  had  the  most  experience  in 
launch  support  for  manned  fllgbts. 

Following  the  presentation  of  tbe  Source 
Evaluation  Board,  we  n»et  with  a  email  group 
of  key  perannnel  who  had  beard  tbe  pres- 
entation and  who  carry  respooaibiUtlas  re- 
lated to  tbe  proeuMment.  Tbelr  views  on  tbe 
presentation  and  findings  were  solicited  and 
given.  They  then  withdrew. 

Dr.  Low,  Mr.  MoCurdy,  and  I  carefully  con- 
sidered the  comments  of  key  peraonnd  in- 
volved. It  was  evident  tbat  the  tedinlcal 
oompetmon  was  dose  and  tbat  tbe  estUaated 
or  adjusted  costs  did  aot  glvs  any  at  tbs  pro- 
posers a  signifloant  advantage.  Baaed  on  tbe 
evaluation  and  preeentatlon.  it  waa  oar  Judg- 
ment tbat  the  daalgn  of  tbe  spaoe  shuttle 
mam  engine  proposed  by  Bocketdyne  was  su- 
perior to  tbe  designs  of  tbe  other  coospetl- 
tors.  We  also  decided  tbat  Boeketdyne's 
tisr.hniral  and  msnagarlal  iws|imeiioe,  as  ra- 
lleoted  by  Its  proposal,  oombtned  wltb  Its  sx« 
tensive  wysrtsnoe  In  tbe  dsrsisi—SBt.  mann- 
faotws  and  IntngislKin  at  vscy  lasge  soefcsit 
engtnrss  provided  saors  ospablUty  tag  rseolv- 
ing  te<ainlsal  problems  assnclstsd  wttb  snd 
unlqns  to  tbls  jinigrsiTi  Ws,  ttisrsficrs,  ss- 
leoled  Ivor  lb  Aflsertosn  BookwsD  OofjMrsBttcn. 
Boefcetdyns  DtvMcn  for  r 
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October  12,  1971 


ICABTIAMD  PONDXaB 


HON.  JOHN  I.  RARICK 


Fart.  Oet.  6.   1971 1 
Box  AnsAOia  400  to 
OooafTY 


IN  THB  HOUSX  GT  BXPRBaafTATTVXB 

Tvetday.  October  11,  mi 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpMko-.  tn  January 
of  last  year — "Houatnc  Crlaia — 30  jcara 
of  SodalUt  Failure."  CoiNnaasroirAL  Rac- 
oao.  voluode  116.  part  1,  page  694—1 
pointed  out  to  thla  body  that  whDe  free 
enterprise  may  not  be  perfect.  It  bad 
always  proven  to  be  far  superior  to  so- 
dallaed  housing  under  whatever  name. 

Inflation  brooght  on  by  recklaas  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
high  taxes,  and  tight  credit  as  wdl  as  the 
handicap  of  having  to  eompete  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  tax-funded  pubUe  noos- 
ing have  made  It  dUBeult  for  and  have 
weakened  the  Initiative  of  private  free 
enterprise  developers  to  continue  oper- 
ating. 

Such  socialistic  schemes  as  rent  sub- 
sidies, rent  control,  and  planned  obso- 
lescence paid  for  by  the  taxes  ot  working 
dtlxens  have  provided  nonproductive 
dtlaens  with  housing  which  in  many  in- 
stances has  bem  superior  to  that  of  the 
taxi>ayers.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  free- 
loaders to  maintain  their  dwellings  has 
led  to  physical  deterloratlcHi  of  the  hous- 
ing. All  of  which  have  contributed  to 
causing  a  housing  crisis  in  big  UJB.  cities. 

A  new  approach  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  housing  crisis  Is  the  introduction  of 
tenants'  rights  bills  In  Prince  Oeorges 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  Included  in 
the  Prince  Oeorges  Coimty  blU  are  pro- 
visions for  a  landlord-tenant  ctnnmls- 
sloner  whose  authority  would  include  the 
power  to  set  rental  guidelines  and  order 
reduced  rents  in  veclflc  cases.  The  com- 
missioner could  even  grant  to  the  oc- 
cupant the  right  to  withhold  rent  if  the 
landlord  did  not  meet  maintenance  and 
related  oUigatlons.  He  would  also  have 
power  to  review  rents  and  reduce  the 
rent  even  when  there  had  been  no  recent 
Increases.  Under  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty bill,  a  five-man  commission  would  be 
empowered  to  regulate  rent  increases. 

The  two  so-called  tenants'  rights  pro- 
posals, if  enacted,  would  worsen  the 
housing  crisis  by  striking  a  mortal  blow 
at  private  enterprise.  Hie  aiH>easement 
of  the  tenants  would  make  the  main- 
tenance of  apartments  so  unprofitable 
that  private  develop««  would  cease  to  in- 
vest in  apartment  dwellings. 

Ttub  solution  to  the  housing  crisis  is  for 
the  government  at  an  levels  to  get  com- 
pletely out  of  the  housing  business  and 
let  private  enterprise  operate  im- 
hampered  by  arbitrary  government  rules, 
regulations,  goiddlnec,  and  bureaucratic 
redtape.  Competition  among  devdopers 
would  provide  the  best  housing  at  the 
lowest  cost.  The  Oovemnkent  sbeold  take 
regulatory  action  only  when  It  Is  obvious 
that  unscarupulous  devdopers  are  engag- 
ing in  nMmoPoUstle  practices  or  InottMr 
dishonest  and  unfair  business  pracUeea. 
PoUUcal  housing  Uke  most  other  poUttoia 
gimmicks  may  be  good  for  votes  but  not 
promised  goato.  Afaln  those  liberal  Ideas 
that  created  the  problam  would  be  sug- 
gested as  a  scAutlaaL 

I  Insert  relatad  newsclipitfngs  in  the 
Rscoto  at  tUs  point: 


\9tmA  tbm 
TmrntMru 


(By  Ivaa  O.  OoKbaaa) 
Mon  than  «00  pacMas  attsndMl  a  pabUo 
Ix«amic  bafor*  tb*  Prtne*  OMtg***  Oouaty 
OouneU  last  night  oo  a  landlaM-tenaat  MU 
that  woold  grant  sigalfloant  rlfhts  to  tsn- 
•nta. 

Almost  50  apMikara  I't*!— "''"S  both  laad- 
loKU  and  tonMita,  twtUUd  on  tb*  -nfumrr 
propo— d  in  Augnst  by  County  SieeuUvs 
WUUam  W.  GKiUett. 

Ttnanta  woin|;ri»ln><l  of  VuMattL  •uttmm 
and  dMUMd  tba  Mn  long  orardua. 

Papraaantattvaa  of  landlorda  pradictad  tha 
maamira.  U  anaotad  as  propoaad  by  OuUatt. 
would  oraata  chaos  and  maka  tha  upkaap  of 
^Mtrtmants  ao  unproAtabla  and  dUBouIt  that 
dartfopan  would  no  longar  inyaat  in  apart- 
mant  oomplaxaa  In  tha  county. 

Moat  of  tha  audlanoa  waa  mada  up  of  tan- 
ants.  Tbay  chaarad  and  applaudad  their  rep- 
reaantaUvaa  and  anlekarad  from  time  to  time 
at  tha  atatamenta  of  landlorda. 

Tha  Biaa  of  the  crowd  fell  ahort  of  expec- 
tatlona  of  the  bill 'a  aupportats,  who  had 
hoped  for  a  more  maaalve  turnout  to  demon- 
strata  support. 

An  aide  to  Oullett  noted,  however,  that 
the  haartng  was  held  at  the  aame  time  as  aU 
tha  PTA  maetlngB  of  tha  180  alamantary 
■chools  in  the  oounty  school  systam.  thereby 
cutting  down  potential  attendance.  A  aac- 
ond  CounoU  hearing  la  scheduled  Oct.  14  at 
the  courthouse  In  Upper  Ifarlboro. 

Tha  flnt  County  Council  hearing  of  a  sim- 
ilar bill  under  consideration  In  neighboring 
Montgomery  County  drew  more  than  1,100 
people  last  month.  Oullett,  the  first  to  speak 
last  night.  Issued  a  strong  worded  plea  that 
the  County  Coimcll  not  "weaken"  his  legis- 
lation. He  predicted  that  "praasure  fttm 
special  interests  will  be  Inteiase,"  and  aaked 
the  Council  to  stand  firm  and  "give  aoma 
long  overdue  protection  to  the  forgotten  dtt- 
aens  of  our  oounty — the  apartment  dweUars." 

OiiUett's  bill  which  requires  CouncU  ap- 
proval, would  create  a  powerful  tao.OOO-a- 
year  landl<»rd-tenant  commissioner  whose  au- 
thority would  include  the  right  to  set  rental 
guidelinea  and  order  reduced  rents  in  ape- 
dflo  cases.  Violations  of  a  commission  order 
would  be  punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  $8,000 
and  six  months  in  prison.  Commissioner  ac- 
tion could  t>e  appealed  in  Circuit  Court. 

Detailed  in  the  legislation  are  tenant  rem- 
edies that  could  be  taken  against  Undlords 
who  do  not  meet  their  maintenance  and  re- 
lated obligations.  Among  remedlea  the  com- 
mlseloner  could  grant  is  the  right  to  with- 
hold rent. 

An  estimated  48  per  cent  of  the  300,000 
unite  in  Prince  George's  are  apartmenta.  Op- 
posltton  to  the  bill  from  landlords  is  axpeoted 
to  be  Intense. 

About  one-third  of  the  100,000  housing 
units  in  MMitgomery  County  are  apartments. 
The  Prince  Oeorge'a  bill  U  oonsldsred  strang- 
er than  the  Montgotnary  bill  la  some  re- 
spects. 

Tha  Montgomery  legislation  would  creata 
a  flve-memher  onmmlsalon.  OuUatt's  MU. 
drafted  by  his  legtalatlva  aide.  Prank  Krato- 
Tll,  oreatea  a  alxigla  powerful  ~»'""«t^""«> 
with  a  five-mamber  statf. 

Tha  Montgomary  MU  would  allow  tha  oom- 
mlsalon  to  regulate  the  amounts  by  which 
rent  could  ba  raised,  whsraaa  the  Prlnoe 
Oeorgea  bUl  would  enable  tha  '««»«««<—tn««^ 
to  review  aU  rants  and  roU  back  rentals  even 
whan  there  hava  baan  no  laoant  Innraaeas. 

Alaxandrla  has  a  laadlard-taBant  oommls- 
alon  bat  R  has  no  enfcroMBsnt  powws.  Ar- 
lington baa  a  tenant-Iandlotd  eooacU  thai 
tha  oaeuaonwMlth's  attcmay  has  ruled  U 
Vlrgknla  lav.  Hm  eounetl  tiMvs 
tasarlng  oomplalats  tfaos  JWiuary. 

XradovU  said  that  in  his  i  mat  ah  ha  waa 
unable  to  Oad  any  looal  govamaMnta  la  tha 
eovnlfy  tte«  take  on  tmX  aatUiig  anthortty 
on  socb  a  oemprsiisiislTe  baslA 


KratovQ  notes  that  tha  Pnaoa  Oecrgss  Ma 
detaUa  apertWc  tenant  laimillas  for  hooriag 
daflnieneiss,  while  tba  MODtgaoMrr  bill  it 
mora  vague  in  thla  regard.  Vat  Instance,  ta 
the  Pnaaa  Oeorgos  Mn.  a  tenant  whose 
apartment  has  been  damaged  in  a  fire  would 
be  required  to  pay  rent  only  far  that  part  of 
ths  apartment  rwnalnlng  lahabttabls. 

Tha  MU  was  introdooad  in  the  predom- 
inantly Damoeratlo  Oounoil  for  Oullett.  a 
RepubUean.  by  Democratic  CounoUman 
Royal  Hart. 

Included  tn  tha  blU's  proviiloDs: 

Damage  deposits  could  not  exceed  one 
month's  rent  and  would  be  held  in  tntereet- 
bearlng  aocounts  for  the  tenant. 

Landlords  could  not  Interfere  with  the 
fmnatlon  of  tenant  organhntiooa. 

A  10-day  grace  period  would  be  eatabllshed 
for  rental  paymenta,  and  late  fees  eould  not 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  monthly  rent. 

[Prom    the    Washington    Kvening    Star, 
Apr.   19. 1071  ] 

"Ohost  Towifa"  Bnaf  Foa  Bu  UA  Crma 
(By  Jamae  Walsh) 

lite  accelerating  abandonment  of  housing 
within  predominantly  Mack  inner  dUea  may 
create  "ghoat  towns"  in  many  of  the  nation's 
metropolitan  areas,  the  NMtional  Urban 
League  and  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  declared  today. 

In  a  Joint  report,  the  two  organisations 
called  for  immediate  governmental  action  on 
the  problem. 

The  rejKtrt  suggeated,  among  other  recom- 
mendations, temporary  moratoriums  on  the 
foreclosing  of  mortgages. 

"The  abandonment  process  has  reached 
the  stage  where  It  poaea  a  clear  threat  to  the 
survival  of  certain  cities  as  viable  environ- 
ments for  human  habitation,"  the  report  said. 

At  a  press  conference  today,  Harold  R.  81ms, 
acting  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League,  warned  that  entire  neighborhoods 
"bousing  hundred  of  thousands  of  central 
city  dwellers"  are  in  advanced  stagee  of 
being  abandoned  by  their  owners. 

The  report  repreeents  the  first  owjor  study 
of  the  problem. 

It  was  based  on  a  survey  of  central  neigh- 
borhoods of  seven  cities — St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  New  York,  Detroit,  AUanU 
and  HolMken,  N.J. 

In  New  York,  more  than  100,000  dwelling 
uniU  have  been  abandoned  in  the  last 
decade,  the  report's  authors  said.  But  they 
empbasiced  that  New  York  was  not  the  worst 
of  the  seven  cities. 

St.  Loxiis  was  described  as  the  city  where 
the  abandonment  prooeas  has  deteriorated 
further  than  in  perhapa  any  dty  in  the 
nation.  There,  the  report  said,  IS  percent 
of  aU  housing  in  the  two  neighborhoods 
studied  was  found  to  be  abandoned. 

The  report  pinpointed  Hoboken  as  Just 
about  as  bad  as  8t.  Louis.  In  Hoboken,  con- 
ventional mortgage  ""-"^"g  is  unavailable, 
said  the  report,  adding  that  In  St.  Louis  it  can 
be  obtained  only  in  one  predominantly  white 
neighborhood. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  seals,  Detroit  and 
Atlanta  were  the  bright  spoU.  Tha  report 
attributad  thU,  eqiaolaUy  in  AUanta.  to  a 
tradition  of  home  ownarshlp,  the  Inte^atlon 
of  different  economic  olaaaas  and  tha  oon- 
tinued  wlUlngneas  of  mortgage-landing  te- 
stltutlons  to  do  business  in  the  oentral  olty. 

Citing  tha  report,  Sims  blamed  the  situa- 
tion on  a  nimiber  of  faotors:  persistent 
raelam.  exploitation  by  tha  real  estate  In- 
dustry, exclusion  of  Uaeks  from  many  natgb- 
bortaoods,  and  tha  rapid  withdrawal  of  in- 
Tastmant  capital  from  old«  nalgbbothoods. 

"Tba  ImpUoatlotia  ct  this  are  anonaous." 
said  Stois.  "Whan  tbssa  a«^»»^f^  institutions 
rafusa  to  do  tiw^nssi  within  an  arte,  the 
only  way  for  that  area  to  go  la  down,"  ha 
aald.  aiof*  low-east  hoonng  alona.  or  mora 
ooda  anteaoemant  alone  wm  not  stam  the 
trend,  said  aiBW. 
Ifothlng  lass  than  a  masalv  oommltaaint 
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by  metropolitan  and  state  governments  and 
by  the  national  govemmant  can  ravarae  the 
tide,"  he  said. 

The  two  groups  called  for  "vigorous  public 
Intervention"  in  oentral-dty  mottgage  loan 
markets.  This  intervention  oould  take  the 
form  of  direct  public  loans  or  govanunent  In- 
sured private  loans  at  a  sulMidlEed  Interest 
rate. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  19,  1870) 

HousiNO    Skostaox    Bacoius    Pboblem    ros 

Mamt  IK  THx  Uvrm  9tatxb 

(By  Leroy  Pope) 

Nxw  ToKK. — A  generation  ago  finding  a 
place  to  live  was  the  least  of  the  average 
American's  worrtee.  Today  It's  likely  to  be 
his  biggest  headache. 

The  reason  is  that  housing  hsis  become 
the  nation's  sickest  industry.  It  is  falling 
short  of  meeting  pent  up  demand  by  an 
estimated  1  million  units  a  year  and  many 
In  the  business  blame  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  appears  to  lielleve  the  private 
buUdlng  industry  can  do  anything  to  cure 
the  housing  shortage  in  the  face  of  infla- 
tion and  tight  money  without  federal  sub- 
sidies  and    government   leadership. 

The  criticism  falls  on  Oongreas  and  on 
George  Bomney,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  who  only  recent- 
ly got  around  to  serious  negotiations  with 
prospective  mass  producers  of  modular 
housing. 

Typical  ii  the  view  of  Samuel  Paul,  a  New 
York  architect.  He  preaenUy  has  in  the 
works  public  and  private  apartment  building 
projects  which  will  house  36,000  persona  in 
the  Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

Paul  says  Romney'a  long  range  policies  are 
commendable  but  that  be  la  putting  too 
much  falUi  In  prefabricated  and  factory- 
buUt  modular  housing  and  In  radical 
changes. 

"What  is  needed  from  Washington  Is  more 
funding  and  leas  red  tape  for  Immediate 
projecU  under  Sections  235  and  238  of  the 
housing  code,  which  provide  interest  sub- 
sidles  on  mortgages  of  new  hcMnes  and  new 
rental  properties,"  Paul  said. 

BUD    DENIES   PaXTAB    BIAS 

At  least  40  percent  of  urgent  housing  de- 
mand not  being  met  is  In  lower  middle  class 
brackets,  bouses  and  I4>artments  In  the  $17,- 
000  to  $23,000  range,  to  be  built  by  tradi- 
tional methods,  he  said. 

HUD  denies  it  Is  putting  too  many  eggs  in 
the  prefab  or  very  low  Income  hoxislng  bas- 
kets. For  the  fiscal  year  that  t>egan  last 
July  1,  the  authorisation  for  public  housing 
Is  »473.5  million.  For  rent  subsidies,  it  is  SSO 
million.  For  interest  subaldleB  under  Sections 
23S  and  ase.  the  autliortBatlans  are  toO  mU- 
llon  and  S86  million,  reepecUveiy. 

On  tiie  otlier  hand,  only  $16  mUIlon  has 
been  authortaed  for  operation  breakthrough 
Rotnneys  long  range  plan  to  turn  out  mass 
produced  low  coat  factory  housing.  "So," 
said  a  HUD  spokesman,  "the  bulk  of  our 
money  U  going  into  low-aBd-middle-lnoame 
housing." 

This  doesn't  satisfy  critics  like  Paul.  They 
think  the  Nixon  administration  should  break 
out  a  crash  program  to  build  interest  sub- 
sidized rental  housing  because  anytMng  like 
a  reasonable  supply  of  rental  housing  is  fast 
becoming  only  a  memory  in  much  of  the 
country. 

■arnsH  towns  crrca 

Another  critic  of  HUD  U  Joseph  TIman 
bead  of  Horlaon  Corp.  of  Tuoaon.  a  major 
developer.  Timan  Uamaa  Congraaa  mora  *»'t- 
Romney.  "Ow  whole  -'ffltial  hovatiM  and 
taxing  pouoy  dlaoouragaa  the  bolkliiw  at 
rental  housing  (or  tha  peer  and  lower  mid- 
dle niasaea."  be  aald. 

^"imaa  woaM  ilhe  tosae  tba  Kizon  admlnls- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tratlon  do  mora  to  push  faderaUy  subsidised 
rental  housing  and  foUow  the  example  of 
tha  British  in  developing  towns  oomplete 
with  industries. 

"We  should  move  the  industries  into  the 
new  towns  and  create  one  or  more  parma- 
nant  Jobs  right  in  the  community  for  eaoh 
new  housing  unit  put  up,  as  the  Bngllsh  do." 
se  said.  "Instead  we  are  building  luxury 
oonununltles  for  the  rich." 

The  sickness  of  the  housing  industry 
binges  on  high  interest.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  builders  points  out  that 
a  6H  percent  mortgage  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  monthly  payment  of  $100  would  buy  a 
$16,380  house.  At  today's  rate  of  9  percent, 
the  $100  a  month  will  buy  only  $11,916 
worth  of  house.  This  falls  26  to  60  percent 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  lower  middle 
class  family. 
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[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  Jan.  12,  1970) 

Hollow  Shzxls 
'It  used  to  be,"  said  one  Atlanta  landlord, 
"that  you  could  make  a  fortune  In  slum 
housing.  But  now  the  tenants  tear  up  the 
place  as  fast  as  you  fix  it  up.  7%e  city  gets 
on  your  back  and  you  Just  cant  afford  to 
keep  It  up.  Every  time  you  fix  up  a  place  the 
Insurance  and  taxes  go  up.  You've  only  got 
two  choices:  either  raise  the  rent — and  then 
people  have  to  move  out — or  tear  it  dovm." 
To  most  people,  such  a  view  of  housing  the 
poor  la  cynical  In  the  extreme.  But  to  knowl- 
edgeable real -estate  men,  the  Atlanta  land- 
lord Is  simply  retelling  a  truth  that  has  been 
apparent  for  years :  It  Is  no  longer  profitable 
to  house  the  urban  poor — even  by  housing 
them  badly.  In  the  face  of  the  worst  housing 
crisis  In  hlstorj ,  the  number  of  slum  build- 
ings abandoned  by  their  owuem  as  a  bad 
Investment  Is  reaching  catastrophic  propor- 
tions, and  the  trend  has  yet  to  reach  Its 
height. 

In  Chicago,  140  landlords  walk  away  from 
their  buildings  every  month.  In  Baltimore, 
4.000  structures  now  sit  Idle.  In  Boston,  1,000 
dwelling  units  have  been  abandoned.  In  New 
York,  where  whole  stretches  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  ghetto  look  like  Berlin  the  day 
after  World  War  n,  110,000  individual  apart- 
ments were  left  to  rot  in  the  years  between 
1965  and  1968.  Since  then,  the  rate  has  In- 
creased to  a  point  where  each  year  landlords 
Jettison  enough  buildings  in  New  York  to 
house  the  entire  population  of  Jersey  City — 
278.000  people.  "We've  thrown  away  more 
housing  In  the  past  few  years,"  says  Prank  8. 
Kristof,  director  of  housing  research  for  the 
New  York  State  Uk'ban  Development  Corp., 
"than  we  destroyed  In  twenty  years  of  slum 
clearance." 

Reasons  for  the  Increase  in  abandonn>ent 
become  quickly  apparent  from  the  economics 
of  Blum  ownership.  According  to  housing 
experts,  the  big  operators  left  the  slums  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  turning  over  to  small- 
timers  a  dilapidated  supply  of  housing  that 
had  already  been  milked  dry.  At  the  same 
time,  cities  began  enforcing  housing  codes 
more  stringently,  and  the  new  owners  found 
themselves  financially  unahle  to  ke^  up. 
Coats  of  rahahilltatlon  have  skyrocketed  (a 
Rand  Corporation  project  director  eatimates 
that  In  New  York  it  takes  $24  a  room  a  month 
to  keep  a  slum  tenement  up  to  snuff) ,  while 
rent  oontrol  or  ghetto  economics  make  rental 
Inooma  a  static  figure. 

As  a  result,  many  slum  landlords  resort  to 
what  is  called  "dead  ending"  their  build- 
ings— stopping  all  repairs,  falling  to  pay 
taxes  and  hoping  the  city  will  delay  taking 
over  the  buUdlng  until  they  recoup  their  in- 
vestment from  rents.  In  Boston,  thla  means 
three  years;  in  New  York.  four.  "I  havent 
paid  taxes  on  some  of  my  buUdlngs  for  two 
years,"  aaya  Bronx  landlord  Jacob  Haimo- 
wits.  "Mow,  I'm  beginning  to  get  my  original 
investment  back,  since  I  dont  plan  to  make 
any  repairs.  As  far  as  rm  eoneemed  the  city 
eaa  Ulkm  them  after  another  two  yaaiB." 


Abandonment,  thus,  is  the  final  step,  a 
circumstance  that  leaves  hapleaa  tenants  high 
and  dry  without  eaaential  asfTloes.  Until  they 
can  find  other  quarters,  some  reatdents  of 
abandoned  tenemente  In  New  York  have 
been  known  to  descend  to  the  street  every 
day  to  draw  water  from  fire  hydrants.  Thoee 
who  have  no  place  to  go  often  hang  on,  en- 
during tbe  vandals  who  rip  up  vacant  apart- 
ments for  the  valuable  brass  and  lead  |riumb- 
ing,  the  Junkies  who  haunt  the  deserted  hall- 
ways and  the  rats  and  vermli^  until  they 
can  stand  It  no  longer. 


Solutions  to  the  problem  are  woefully  in- 
adequate. In  Chicago,  a  nomproflt  organiza- 
tion has  begun  taking  over  abandoned 
buildings  and  fixing  them  up.  But  while  the 
Chicago  Dwelling  Association  started  reno- 
vation work  In  247  structures  last  year,  1,000 
more  were  plowed  under.  OUier  cities  are 
trying  to  fix  the  buildings  tbemselvea.  Balti- 
more is  using  Federal  money  to  renovate 
1,400  deteriorated  houses  at  a  coet  of  $18,400 
each.  But  skeptics  see  little  futtu*  in  spend- 
ing that  much  money  on  isolated  houses 
when  surrounding  hulks  sell  tat  $3,000  and 
the  economics  of  the  surrounding  sluna  con- 
tinues to  drag  down  the  whole  area. 

As  some  experts  see  It,  one  possibtltty  for 
relief  lies  in  a  sort  of  urban  homesteading 
law,   slmUar   to   one  proposed   last   year  by 

Sen. .  Under  tbls  proposal,  poor  people 

themselves  could  take  over  abandoiMd  land- 
ings, and  with  iow-oost  government  con- 
struction loans  and  looser  housing-code  en- 
forcement, make  them  reasonably  fit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  As  It  stands  now,  money 
can  often  be  found  for  buying  buUdlngs,  but 
precious  little  Is  avaUable  for  renovation. 

Pew  housing  experts,  however,  see  even  a 
he  mesteadlng  act  as  a  pennanent  solution. 
"The  bulk  of  Improved  housing  for  the  poor." 
says  George  Sternlleb,  director  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  at  Rutgers  University,  "has 
always  come  In  a  trickle-down  way  from  in- 
creased housing  for  the  middle-class,  and 
I'm  afraid  It  will  always  be  that  way.  When 
you  try  to  provide  new  bousing  for  the  poor. 
you  either  end  up  with  prohibitive  costs  or 
high-rise  Jails." 

IProm   the  Washington    (DC  )    Post, 

Dec.  16.  1069] 

FuELic  HocsiNc:  It  Mikss  Animai.s  Out  of 

PSOPLB 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Garbage  Is  scattered  in  the  stairwells.  Acres 
Of  windows  are  broken.  Even  at  noon  there 
is  an  empty  silence. 

The  place  is  the  Prultt-Igoe  Public-housing 
development,  home  to  more  than  4,000  St. 
Louis  poor  people  who  say  they  are  iMhamed 
of  where  they  live  but  they  can  And  do  better 
place. 

Often  the  water  pipes  burst  becaxtse  large 
portions  of  Pmltt-Igoe  are  unoccupied  and 
therefore  heatleaa.  Sotnetimea,  when  the  pipes 
burst,  two  inches  of  water  stand  on  the  floors 
of  aoma  apartments  and  tba  garbi«e-UMlen 
staircases  bsoome  totaUy  impaawahla 

Pruitt-Igoe  was  built  in  1S64  as  a  aeries  of 
modem  hlgh-rlae  towers  to  hooae  low-inoome 
famUlaa.  Today  It  has  beoomc  synonymous 
with  the  worst  at  public  boosing  in  tha 
United  States. 

xrrBCT  ON  TKirains 

It  is  not  Just  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  place  (not  nK»«  tlian  a  doaen  window 
panes  are  intact  in  acme  buildings).  It  is 
also  the  affect  the  atmospbera  has  on  the 
reatdants  of  Prultt-lgoa  that  has  caused  deep 
concern  In  St.  Louis  and  dseanisre  among 
those  who  know  puMlc  boosing. 

St.  Ixmls  Mayor  A.  J.  Oerrantaa  bM  eaUad 
the  housing  oomplax  "a  terrlMe  mtstaka." 

But  there  ai«  otbara  who  atgoe  that  what 
baa  happaaad  to  Fknttt-lgoe  bappaos  In  one 
to  )ast  ahont  an  pobtte 
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bousing  In  tbU  country,  th»t  public  boiulng 
b««n  In  Ita  design  and  population  pattern 
tbe  aeed*  of  certain  wolal  dkaaater. 

Jean  King,  the  brilliant  blaok  woman  who 
led  tbe  Buooeeeful  tent  strike  against  tbe 
St.  Louis  Public  Housing  Autborlty,  dtanlaeee 
tboee  wbo  deplore  Prultt-Igoe  with  an  Im- 
patient wave  of  the  band. 

"Tbe  rest  of  tbem."  Mrs.  King  says,  "are 
Just  as  bad  as  Prultt-Igoe.  It's  a  concentra- 
tion camp.  Tliey  all  are.  It's  wrong  for  people 
to  be  stocked  up  like  that." 

A  ssaiss  or  boos 

And  Chicago  Judge  Rranklln  I.  Krai,  a  spe- 
cialist In  urban  housing  problems,  says: 

"Just  about  all  public  bousing  is  a  series 
of  aooe.  It  makes  animals  out  of  people." 

George  Orwell  In  Kngland  and  Hubert 
Selby  In  tbe  Dnlted  States  are  two  of  the 
witters — from  vastly  different  perspectives — 
who  have  decried  the  effect  of  public  boiis- 
Ing  on  tbe  spirits  of  tbe  Inbabltants,  but 
tbe  issue  has  only  recently  surfaced  In  this 
country. 

The  Issue  la  likely  to  grow  for  several 
reasons. 

One  of  them  Is  the  emergence  of  the  ten- 
ants' rights  movement,  many  of  whoee  mem- 
bers are  living  In  public  bousing  and  are 
demanding  that  it  should  be  much  more  like 
home  than  It  is.  For  one  thing,  public  hoxislng 
oosts  a  mlnlmima  of  a  fourth  of  the  Income 
of  Its  residents,  about  the  proportion  of  in- 
come that  middle  class  people  pay  for  rent. 

KIXON    HOT7BINO    AIDS 

Another  reason  public  housing  Is  gaining 
attention  is  Lawrence  Morgan  Cox.  President 
Nixon's  director  of  renewal  and  housing 
assistance,  which  covers  public  housing.  Cox, 
a  Norfolk  native.  Is  a  public  housing  admin- 
istrator of  years'  standing,  mainly  In  Nor- 
folk. 

He  Is  a  man  with  some  very  dennlte  Ideas 
about  public  housing  and  most  of  them  brli^ 
the  blood  of  tenant  activists  to  a  vigorous 
boU. 

Tony  Henry,  long  a  aoclal  action  organiser 
In  Chicago  and  for  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  has  some  Ideas  of  his 
own  on  public  housing.  Henry  Is  director  of 
the  National  Tenants  Organization,  tbe  um- 
brella for  the  growing  tenant  activist  move- 
ment. 

WHO    SHOTTU)   BI    AOCZPTKD 

The  two  disagree  most  vigorously  over 
the  question  of  who  should  be  permitted  to 
live  In  public  bousing. 

Cox  first  : 

"St.  Louis  had  the  policy  of  accommodating 
the  lowest  of  the  low  in  Its  public  housing, 
and  you  can't  disassociate  that  fact  from 
what  happened  to  Prultt-Igoe. 

"I  cannot  find  any  hope  for  a  public  hous- 
ing community  to  be  comfortable  as  a  place 
to  live  If  It  Is  going  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  a  welfare  concentration  camp.  Why 
should  people  have  to  bear  that  stigma?  Why 
do  we  have  to  put  them  all  together? 

"With  the  tremendous  demand  for  hous- 
ing In  St.  Louis,  MX)  units  of  housing  In 
Prultt-Igoe  were  vacant.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  these  units  were  lees  desirable  because 
of  the  conditions  In  the  project. 

"Now.  what  relationship  did  the  high  per- 
centage of  abnormal  families  have  to  those 
conditions  In  that  project?" 

Tenant  organiser  Heiu7: 

"He  Is  correct,  public  housing  was  not 
originally  aimed  at  the  permanently  poor 
class,  which  Is  a  class  that  U  newly  rec- 
ognized In  this  country,  initially,  the  pro- 
gram was  for  upwardly  mobOe  whites,  tem- 
porary people.  As  tbe  housing  authorities  be- 
gan to  admit  low-lnoome  blacks — not  "ab- 
normal" families — ^they  began  to  realise  they 
were  dealing  with  the  parmansntly  poor." 

wnauA  rmoM  room 
Cox  feels  the  "psnnansntly  poor"  should 
be  only  a  portion  of  ttie  pubtle-houslng  mix- 
ture, that  too  many  of  them — ^be  doesnt 
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specify — will  bring  a  stigma  to  the  housing 
project  and  lower  the  Inoentlve  ot  thoss  liv- 
ing there  to  find  decent  housing  elsewhere. 

Henry  feels: 

"There  should  be  eoms  eoonocnlc  mix  In  all 
neighborhoods.  For  example.  Watergate 
should  bs  ao  per  cent  poor.  However,  since 
that  cono^t  has  not  developed  yet,  poor 
people  have  to  be  housed  somewhere  and  the 
only  program.  Inadequate  as  It  Is,  that  comes 
anywhere  near  meeting  the  need  is  public 
housing." 

Henry's  solution  Is  a  masalve  building  pro- 
gram coupled  with  a  requirement  that  all 
newly  constructed  housing  complexes  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  fifth  of  their  units  to 
poor  people,  sulMldteed  by  the  government  If 
tbe  rent  exceeds  28  per  cent  of  tbelr  income. 

"When  that  kind  of  commitment  is  taken 
on  by  the  nation,"  Henry  says,  "then  we  can 
talk  about  diversifying  the  Income  of  people 
in  public  bousing  because  there  will  be  ade- 
quate bousing  for  the  poor  elsewhere." 

THXXAT  TO   STAsn-rrr 

Until  then,  Henry  argues,  the  major  con- 
cern should  be  on  housing  poor  people  be- 
cause tbe  lack  of  housing  is  "merely  aggra- 
vating the  social  stability  of  the  community 
as  a  whole." 

Cox  points  out  that  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
public  housing — the  need  to  charge  adequate 
rent  and  tbe  ability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  it — 
would  be  enhanced  by  having  some  solvent 
tenants  among  public  housing  residents. 

The  adequate  rent  problem  may  be  on  the 
way  to  a  solution.  A  House-Senate  conference 

has  accepted  an  amendment  by  Sen.  

that  provides  a  federal  payment  to  housing 
authorities  for  those  tenants  whose  rents 
exceed  36  per  cent  of  their  Income.  Until  the 
Brooke  amendment,  housing  authorities 
either  took  the  loss  or  charged  rents  that 
often  far  exceeded  26  per  cent  of  the  Incomes 
of  many  of  their  tenants. 

Oox  maintains  that  public  boiislng  "is  not 
welfare  and  was  never  Intended  to  be  welfare. 
That  was  not  tbe  intent  of  the  legislature 
when  they  created  public  housing." 

There  is  some  evidence  that  public  bousing 
Is  beginning  to  be  accepted  as  the  servant  of 
the  permanently  poor.  Its  quality  and  the 
quality  of  its  maintenance,  first  of  all,  give 
every  evidence  of  being  geared  to  those  who 
must  take  what  they  cam  get.  Whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  the  low-Income  housing  mar- 
ket in  tbe  United  States  is  one  in  which 
competition  by  raising  the  quality  and  lower- 
ing the  cost  is  unheard  of. 

Further  evidence  of  the  aoconunodatton  of 
public  housing  to  the  permanently  poor  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  poor  are  clamoring 
for  a  voice  in  policy-making — and  beginning 
to  get  it.  Boston  has  a  majority  of  tenants 
on  Its  public-housing  board  and  other  cltlee 
are  oonsiderlng  similar  movea.  St.  Louis,  how- 
ever. Is  the  most  cited  example  because  It  is 
the  scene  of  the  most  dramatic  housing 
stories  of  the  century. 

IMcaZASS    SFAXKS    STBIKZ 

A  rent  increase  last  January  that  would 
have  carried  rents  for  some  families  to  72 
per  cent  of  their  Income  was  the  last  straw 
for  tenants  who  said  they  had  been  putting 
up  with  very  bapbasard  management  In  any 
case.  The  rent  strlks  In  St.  Louis  went 
through  most  of  October,  but  In  the  last 
couple  of  days  of  that  month.  Mayor  Cer- 
vantes announced  tbe  strike  was  over  and 
the  tenants  and  their  supporters  were  in 
charge  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  St. 
Louis  Etouslng  Authority. 

Not  surprisingly,  ths  first  move  of  the  vic- 
tors was  to  lower  tbelr  rents,  where  applica- 
ble, to  26  per  cent  of  their  Incomee,  and  lees 
for  unemployed  people. 

But  after  the  exultation,  the  serious  ques- 
tion remained  whether  local  control  of  pub- 
lic hoiislng  will  solve  any  of  the  problems. 
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DISCOtTBAOIWO 


Conditions  at  Pniltt-Iigoe  are  discouraging 
to  consider  In  that  regard. 


Ivory  Perry  Is  a  tenant  organlaw  with  a 
St.  Louis  community  center.  Ruth  Thomas 
is  ths  mother  of  four  sons  aiul  a  part-time 
tenant  organiser.  She  lives  in  Prultt-Igoe.  So 
does  Mattle  Mason,  another  tenant  organiser. 

They  took  a  newsman  on  a  tour  recently. 
It  began  at  iux>n  on  a  grey  fall  day.  The  wind 
had  a  mean  kick  to  it.  Trash  and  dtist  swept 
across  the  vacant  front  parking  lots  and 
drives. 

But  the  big  first  impression  is  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  broken  windows,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them. 

As  tbe  visitor  stood  staring  at  the  acres 
of  broken  glass.  Ivory  Perry  tugged  at  his 
arm.  "Don't  stand  out  there  like  that  In  the 
open,  brother.  These  dudes'll  start  snlpln  in 
a  minute."  Several  persons,  for  reasons  that 
are  not  altogether  clear,  have  been  shot  on 
Prultt-lgoe'a  grounds. 

ASSAILED    BT    ODOB 

In  a  vestibule  the  first  of  the  odors  assailed 
the  visitor,  a  mixture  of  garbage,  urine  and 
other  decaying  things.  The  hallways,  the 
stalrwellB,  the  doorways,  all  of  them  crammed 
with  refuse. 

"My  sister  lives  on  the  eighth  floor,"  Ruth 
Thomas  said  in  a  soft  voice.  "Wanna  go  see 
her?" 

The  group  started  for  the  stairway  that 
leads  to  the  sister's  apartment  and  stopped 
cold,  literally.  Water  was  pouring  from  every- 
where. A  water  main  had  been  broken  for 
days,  making  the  stairway  Impassable  with- 
out full  flood  gear. 

"On  my  sister's  floor."  Ruth  Thomas  an- 
nounced, "there  Is  two  Inches  of  water  on  the 
floor.  I  mean  you  have  to  walk  around  in 
rubbers  all  of  the  time." 

Mattle  Mason  bad  heard  all  of  this  before 
and  she  was  bitter.  "People  don't  have  no 
place  to  go,  no  place.  It's  live  here  like  an 
animal  or  don't  live  nowhere,"  she  said. 

Mattle  Mason  is  what  the  old  folks  used 
to  call  "stout,"  solidly  built  and  obviously  a 
veteran  of  many  troubled  scenes.  "I  was  here 
when  it  was  mostly  white,"  she  said  In  her 
heavy  voice.  "They  took  pretty  good  care  oi 
It  then,  but  then  It  got  to  be  mostly  colored, 
seemed  like  they  didn't  give  a  damn  no 
more." 

[Prom  LlfeUnes.  Jan.  ai.  1970] 

Housing  in  a  Wkltakx  Stati;  How  Socialism 

Depbtves  the  People 

(By  NUs-Erlc  Brodln) 

(Note. — Swedish-bom  Nils-Brlc  Brodln  has 
written  widely  on  social,  religious  and  po- 
litical topics  in  both  Swedish  and  American 
Journals.  He  Is  Pounder  and  former  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Conservative  Studies  at 
Stanford  University,  and  a  former  Western 
Director  of  the  Intercollegiate  Studies 
Institute.) 

One  of  the  first  things  young  men  and 
women  wUl  do  in  today's  Sweden  on  going 
to  work  after  graduating  from  high  school 
is  to  place  tbelr  names  on  a  waiting  list 
for  an  apartment.  There  are  in  Sweden  to- 
day more  than  400,CKX)  perBons  on  such  lists. 
In  Stockholm  the  vraltlitg  time  may  be  10 
or  11  years.  This  long  wait  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  relaUvely  late  age  at  which 
Swedish  couplee  get  married. 

During  tbelr  waiting  period  they  live  In 
crowded  conditions  with  their  famlllee,  or 
they  rent  rooms  at  high  prices,  or  they  oc- 
cupy wholly  unsatisfactory  housing  units. 
It  is  significant  that  the  housing  shortage 
primarily  hits  the  young  families. 

But  the  old  are  also  affected.  Of  the  800,000 
pensioners  In  Sweden,  no  lees  than  180,000 
are  living  In  apartments  or  rooms  without  a 
bath.  Forty  percent  of  theee  apartments  do 
not  even  have  a  fiush  toilet.  Kvery  third 
Swede  wants  to  movs  away  from  his  present 
apartment,  often  into  something  larger  or 
more  modem.  It  has  besn  sstlmatsd  that  the 
slBS  of  apartmenta  In  Sweden  Is  smaller  than 
anywhsre  else  In  Burope.  Mo  leas  than  460,000 
f  amlllss  with  more  than  one  child  are  living 
in  apartmenta  with  only  two  rooms  and  a 
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kltohen.  As  a  result  o<  the  housing  shortage 
the  black  market  Is  flourishing  with  an  "un- 
der ttie  talila"  tab  of  more  than  $3,000  per 
room  for  a  tenancy  Isaae. 

There  Is  a  new  arlstooraoy  In  Sweden,  a 
so-called  housing  aristocracy.  Theee  "aristo- 
crats" own  homes  or  apartments,  which  they 
can  sublet  or  rent  at  a  tremendous  profit 
while  they  themselves  live  elsewhere,  often 
in  other  countries.  In  fact,  rental  of  rooms 
In  apartments  has  become  such  a  big  busi- 
ness that  In  oentral  Stockholm  there  are 
22,000  persons  whose  rental  payments  for  a 
room  cover  the  rent  for  the  entire  apart- 
ment. Thus,  38,000  landladies  and  their  fami- 
lies live  free  of  charge. 

How  could  conditions  such  as  these  arise 
in  a  modem  society  with  no  lack  of  building 
material,  or  skilled  labor,  and  which  suf- 
fered no  damage  as  a  result  of  the  last  two 
wars? 

The  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  the  socialists' 
dogmatic  Insistence  that  bousing  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  possibly 
some  oooperatlve  organisation  under  the 
control  of  the  oMitral  government.  It  has 
recently  been  restated  that  It  Is  still  a 
socialist  policy  that  prlvats  ownership  of 
land  Is  Inherently  evil.  The  central  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  municipalities  to  take 
over  land  wherever  possible,  A  recent  law  has 
been  passed  which  demands  that  any  sale 
of  property  be  first  submitted  to  the  mu- 
nicipality If  it  is  valued  at  over  M0,000  or 
exceeds  a  sise  of  3,000  square  meters. 

The  continued  government  interference  In 
housing  has  brought  about  a  reduction  In 
housing  built  by  the  private  sector  from  80 
percent  to  less  than  20  percent.  Tht  govern- 
ment is  also  discouraging  the  practice  of 
owning  one's  own  home,  and  privately  owned 
units  have  declined  from  80  to  66  percent  of 
the  total.  The  government  would  rather  have 
the  people  rent  units  which  are  owned  by 
municipal  or  central  governments,  or  owned 
by  the  cooperatives,  or  other  so-called  "non- 
profit" housing-owners.  Many  of  these  "non- 
profit" organizations  are  owned  by  labor 
unions,  especially  In  the  building  unions. 
With  the  majority  of  the  renters  associated 
(often  compulsorily)  with  the  Renters'  As- 
sociation, which  has  ideological  ties  with  the 
socialist  government.  It  Is  understandable 
why  the  socialists  are  discouraging  privately 
owned  and  privately  built  housing  units. 

The  state  has  extended  Its  control  over  the 
building  Industry  through  stiff  rental  con- 
trol laws  m  effect  since  1942  and  by  a  stiff 
licensing  system.  The  system  of  double  li- 
censing required  hard-to-get  permission  from 
tbe  government  for  a  building  permit  and 
then  for  permission  to  employ  labor.  Finally, 
since  the  government  has  close  control  over 
all  loans  for  building.  Including  those  Issued 
by  private  banks,  It  can  select  those  projects 
which  may  be  financed  through  loans.  At  Its 
annual  meeting  In  June,  1968,  the  Socialist 
Party  proposed  to  establish  a  state-owned, 
buUdlng-credlt  bank,  taking  financing  for 
housing  completely  away  from  commercial 
banks  and  thus  assuring  even  greater  con- 
trol by  the  state  over  housing. 

Recently,  after  two  decades  of  preesure  by 
the  democratic  opposition,  the  socialists 
agreed  to  submit  a  bill  to  the  parliament  re- 
voking the  unrealistic  and  unpopular  rent 
controls.  IDen  at  the  last  moment,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Communist  Party,  on  whom 
the  socialists  are  Increasingly  dependent,  the 
bill  was  removed. 

The  critical  housing  situation  has  greatly 
aggravated  the  already  existing  social  Uls  in 
Sweden.  Overcrowded  famUy  dwellli^B  have 
pushed  young  people  Into  the  streets,  and  it 
Is  no  accident  that  Dwedsa  has  ths  highest 
Increase  In  juvenile  dellnqusncy  and  crime 
In  the  world.  Tight  housing  has  also  caused 
severe  domestlo  tensions.  The  divorce  rate 
rose  from  30  per  100,000  In  1036  to  110  In 
1964.  In  the  case  of  dlvoroes  or  ssparaUons, 
the  husband  has  often  been  foroed  to  aooept 
housing  in  so-oalled  "baohelor  hotels."  a 
euphemistic  name  for  a  mission  dormitory. 
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The  preralsnoe  of  narcotlo  addicts  and  aleo- 
hollos  tn  these  boteU  has  oontrlbutad  sub- 
stantially to  tbe  soaring  crlma  rata. 

Another  curtons  side  sffeot  of  tlia  housing 
sltuatloa  Is  what  in  effect  amounts  to  xtm- 
glous  dlsorlmnatlon.  Long  eonunltted  to  the 
total  seeularlBatlon  of  the  atata,  the  social- 
ists are  practicing  a  poUey  In  which  they 
regard  churches  and  chapels  as  "nonessen- 
tial" buildings.  Recently,  because  of  tbe 
rights  of  municipal  pre-emption,  a  Free 
Evangelical  Church  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  forced  to  vacate  buildings  and 
Bltea  they  had  occupied  for  a  hundred  years. 
They  were  each  given  choices  of  two  sites 
outside  of  the  city  on  which  to  build.  A  26 
percent  tax  of  the  value  of  the  new  edlflcea 
was  Imposed,  making  it  impossible  for  them 
to  build.  This  high  tax  ^>parenUy  does  not 
affect  the  State  Lutheran  Church.  They  have 
recently  built  four  new  chiirchea  In  the 
Stockholm  area  alone,  but  there  are  also 
complaints  among  the  State  Lutherans  of 
Inadequate  and  antiquated  church  facilities. 
It  is  a  conscious  policy  of  the  government 
to  discourage  private  ownership  of  housing 
and  of  land.  The  municipal  pre-emption 
rights  have  recently  been  extended,  and  In 
the  case  of  one  denomination  In  Sweden,  no 
less  than  seven  chapels  have  thus  been  "ex- 
propriated." Older  villas  In  central  areas  are 
also  a  favorite  target  of  this  type  of  "urban 
renewal."  Checking  the  largest  dally  news- 
papers in  Sweden,  one  will  find  perhaps  no 
more  than  10  apartments  and  bouses  t<x  sale 
or  rent,  with  purchase  prices  quoted  much 
higher  than  for  comparable  property  In  the 
United  States. 

The  right  to  one's  own  home  Is  further 
delimited.  If  one  buys  a  villa,  for  example, 
in  which  a  previous  owner  has  rented  out  a 
room,  he  is  not  able  to  take  possession  of 
that  room  untU  he  has  supplied  the  renter 
with  a  room  or  apartment  meeting  the  rent- 
er's approval.  Thus,  In  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
socialists  are  able  to  undermine  what  the 
late  Professor  Richard  Wheeler  has  called 
"the  last  metaphysical  right." 

The  right  to  own  property  and  the  right  to 
feel  that  one  can  be  "king  In  his  own  castle" 
Is  an  eeeentlal  part  of  freedom.  The  political 
dissatisfaction  which  the  socialists  are  cur- 
rently facing,  and  which  mlgbt  yet  bring 
down  tbelr  government,  has  not  Induced  the 
socialists  to  abandon  their  ruinous  policy  of 
socialist  control  over  housing.  It  la  peculiar 
bow  they  will  hold  on  to  thU  socialist  cliche 
even  in  the  face  of  Its  obvious  impractlcallty. 
If  we  are  wise  enough  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  other  nations,  we  might  well 
take  warning  from  the  signs  we  see  of  a  simi- 
lar development  in  the  United  States.  Urban 
Renewal  and  municipal  pre-empton  are  to 
be  found  also  in  our  cities.  The  rules  and 
regulations  by  tbe  government  in  their  so- 
called  "antl-dlsorilmnatlon  clauses"  for  all 
housing  built  by  federal  subsidies  are  more 
subtle,  but  no  less  real  than  the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  private  sector  and  the  Individ- 
ual cltlsens  in  Sweden. 

The  Inviolate  right  to  own,  protect,  and 
dispose  of  one's  own  property  Is  a  jMoper 
p«u-t  of  the  American  tradition  and  heritage. 
Let  us  protect  this  privilsge  which  may  In- 
deed be  "our  lasi  metaphysical  right." 
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Tlie  American  public  is  the  beet  in- 
formed cltlzeniy  in  the  world.  Americana 
invest  more,  than  %2  billion  annually  to 
purchase  and  read  daily  newspapers  and 
another  f85  mllHon  for  weekly  news- 
papers. 


COMMEMORATINO  CASIMIR 
PULASKI 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Ameilca'i 
great  aocompllshmentg  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  eonfidenoe  in  our- 
selves as  individuate  and  as  a  nation. 


HON.  JAMES  A  BYRNE 

OF   PXNiraTI.VAKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tnesdav.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  BTRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  8.  we  will  be  com- 
memorating the  192d  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  lumi- 
nary of  the  American  Revolution  whose 
c(Hitrlbutions  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty  and  freedom  can  never  be  meas- 
ured adequately. 

After  spending  a  lifetime  in  fighting 
to  free  his  own  native  land  of  Poland 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery  imposed  by  the 
major  powers  of  that  time.  General 
Pulaski  traveled  thousands  of  hard  miles 
to  a  strange  new  land  where  a  young  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  a  similar  battle. 

He  contributed  his  brilliant  military 
knowledge  to  a  young  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  tools  or  waj^s  of  war. 
He  helped  weld  them  into  an  effective 
force  which  was  able  to  gain  the  final 
victory.  And  lie  gave  his  life  on  a  battle- 
field where  he  gained  immortal  glory  for 
himself,  the  Polish  people,  and  the  cause 
of  Uberty. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  to  the  Polish 
nobility.  He  could  have  led  a  life  of  lei- 
sure and  comfort;  but  he  was  not  such  a 
man.  He  sacrificed  his  wealth  to  fight  for 
his  nation's  liberty  an  action  which 
necessitated  his  flight  for  life  to  escmx 
the  firing  squad. 

He  came  to  the  young  nation  across  the 
seas  where  th>!  people  were  seeking  for 
themselves  what  he  had  sought  for  his 
own  people. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  major  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  with  the  Conti- 
nental Army  in  my  own  area  of  the  Na- 
tion where  his  bravery  and  ability  proved 
the  deciding  factor  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant battles. 

Subsequently,  he  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  brigade  of  cavalry — the  Pulaski 
Brigade — ^whlch  became  an  effective 
striking  force  of  the  small  army. 

Leading  this  brigade  into  the  Battle  of 
Charleston,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  aboard  a  naval  ship  in  the 
harbor,  where  he  died. 

He  was  burled  at  sea,  so  we  have  no 
grave  at  which  to  place  a  wreath  of  re- 
membrance. But  this  does  not  rtlmlnlith 

the  memory  of  this  exonplaiy  fighter 
for  liberty :  his  monory  lives  In  the  hearts 
of  thoae  wbo  would  see  all  natioos  free. 

Traditionally,  the  13  milUon  Amari- 
eans  of  Polish  descent  win  made  PulaAl 
Day  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  '^T'mlT 
Pulaski,  but  also  as  a  day  marking  the 
numerous  contributlQns  to  our  Natkm  by 
the  people  of  Poland  irtio  foUowed  him  to 
the  United  Statas. 

It  will  be  my  laivllege  to  Join  with  tbe 
many  thousands  of  my  e<»istituents  of 


3S922 

FoUA  *accnt  who  vUl  b*  oiMcrviiic  this 
trthwf  toaiwiMMTkaWeiiMm. 
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SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

Of  OMJBOOH 
IN  TH£  HOUSX  Of  RSPR£S£NTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  DBLUatBACaE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  Bear  future  the  House  of 
RetkreacntativM  wUi  be  eoii«iderln«  the 
so-called  school  prayer  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  On  the  surface, 
a  propoMt  to  permit  prajrcr  ki  poUic 
battdbw  aecm  vntuBsttonablx  landabl*. 
toi^  1  todtere  Vtrnt,  vaaOtr  carctnl  amt 
close  cTWihmWwy  tlw  ptapos^d  anicnd- 
BMut  staowa  Stadf  ai  kctac  kdghly  on- 
deairatateand  cfrca  daBseroua. 

Recently  two  c<  the  IwuMag  news- 
papers in  my  Congressional  DMziet,  the 
Sutene  Rcglster-Ouard  and  the  Medf  ord 
MaiihTrtbiuse,  each  pwhltohrd  an  eacel- 
leat  editorial  cxptelnlnc  wmc  of  tbe  dan- 
gers  ttt  tbe  achoci  prayer  amendment. 
aijoce  this  Issue  will  be  before  us  socn. 
I  call  these  cditoriaLB  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeacucs  and  urge  them  to  dve 
carefid  scrutiny  to  the  points  raised 
therein. 

The  editorials  f  oikw : 
I  From  the  Sucaii*    (Ong.)    Bcclstcr-Oaard. 
Bept.  ae,  1971) 
How  Nor  To  Kelt  twe  CKvacHcs 

Sooa  tbe  BouM  of  RcprcMiitatlTea  will  vote 
1900  sobrnttttng  to  tk*  states  s  propoaed 
Constltutlotuil  amendment  whlcb  would 
read  a»  foUowa: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
Shan  abrlttge  the  right  of  persona,  lawfully 
uwmiiibled  fai  any  public  building  which  t« 
supported  hi  whole  or  la  part  through  th« 
expenditure  of  poblle  funtk.  to  participate 
in  non-denomlnatloDal  prayer." 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  attein^  to  get  around 
the  Supreme  Court's  so-called  "school  prayer 
decisions,"  which  are  so  misunderstood  by 
the  many  and  so  misrepresented  by  the  few. 

Contrary  to  what  a  few  woriW  have  the  rest 
of  us  believe,  the  Supreme  Court  dM  not  rule 
prayer  out  at  the  clasarooai.  Any  teacher  or 
pupil  can  pray  all  h»  wanta  m  any  school, 
church,  (MS  station,  hardware  store,  restau- 
rant or  football  stadium.  He  haa  an  absolute 
right  to  do  this.  What  the  Court  did  say  was 
that  nobody  should  be  compelled  to  pray  In 
any  place  and,  especially,  that  he  eoald  not 
be  requlrad  to  recite  a  prayer  that  somebody 
etae  prescribed.  Thus  prayer,  the  prayer  «b« 
suppUcaat  choosea,  la  protected,  aot  forbid* 
den.  Also  protected  Is  the  right  not  to  pray 
at  all. 

And  what  In  the  Sam  Hill  Is  a  "non-de- 
nomlnatlonal"  prayer?  It  should  be  a  prayer 
that  Is  satMactory  te  the  RoBian  Catholte, 
the  Mormon,  the  llsthodlst,  th«  Jew,  ths 
Buddblst.  Uke  Moalesn.  the  AdTCntist,  the 
agnostic  and  the  non-believer.  If  It  doas 
not  please  all,  It  Is  not  aon-dfnnnalna- 
tlonal.  Who  wants  a  prayer  that  Qts  those 
exacting  requtrements? 

Moet  responsible  chtxreh  leaders  oppose 
this  riiiillslisii  Coiigiesiiaiaii  Mtm  DeUen- 
back  Is  an  saunple.  A  Mrtlonally  kaowa  flg- 
ur»  in  PrsribTtottsa  etrslss,  b»  uadentaads 
ths  gusnntses  of  ths  Vlrst  Ametidinent. 
That  atasadmenl  does  not  abridss  lllierty. 
but  enTiancwt  It.  R  gioarantees  that  a  person 
can  prscttos  a  rsOgloo  that  might  be  out  of 
fferor  wltti  tks  eHO  strtftotftlss— as  long,  of 
course,  as  hs  otharwls*  iMhawa  Mnwlf. 
Oannlbillsm  Is  a  no-^iD.  isllctsuB  belief  or 
no* 


iiial  pr»- 
to  kaepeaeb 


TlM^  dMnt 
Thasths 
It  was  *awa  t«  InsoM  ths 
taettott  of  diMsen  1 
frnsM  keaaaiaiv  prarteSry. 

On  CoBStttnttnaai  gioi 
■nwiwlMiiit  ts  a  rtwistaoalty.  Ta«  ganUia  of 
th*  VA.  CoastlSaSkn  Is  ttaa  atoaaace  ml  trtvlal 
«ctsils.  It  n  a  bnsd  dowiw t.  aBtUnc  up  a 
gaaarat  frisiiwiiik,  aot  a  patty  UsUag  of  ex- 
cai^tloaa  t«  tba  rwta.  If  tka  Censtltwttoa  had 
not  baan  broad,  and  latarpeeted  that  way 
over  tlia  yeata,  tt  could  not  have  survived. 

The    proposad   sBMndment    Is   a    can    of 
worms. 


(Prom    the   Madfocd    (Orcg.)    Mall    Tribune, 
Sept.  M,  IVTl) 

VtCTOCTS   PKATKX    AWCNDlCKIfT 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  soon  will 
vote  on  a  proposed  new  amendment  to  the 
V.8.  Constitution.  It  says : 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  buUdlng  which 
Is  supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through 
the  ezpendltuce  of  public  funds,  to  partici- 
pate in  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer. 

Sound  Innocent  enough?  Maybe.  But 
maybe  not. 

What,  for  heaven's  sake.  Is  "nondenonxl- 
natlonal  prayer"? 

Is  It  something  that  Jews,  Mohanunedans, 
Buddhists,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists.  Lu- 
therans, Uethodlats.  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Seventh-day  Adventlsts,  Jehovah's 
Witnesses,  atheists,  agnostics,  freethinkers — 
and  those  who  seldom  even  think  about  re- 
ligion— all  can  subecrlbe  to  without  oSenae? 

If  so,  such  a  "nondfipomlnatlonal  prayer" 
is  going  to  be  a  pretty  wlshy-waaby  aSair 
with  no  real  religious  meaning. 

And  who  la  going  to  write  these  "nonde- 
nomlnatlonal prayers"?  A  teacher?  A  school 
superintendent?  A  school  board?  Or  a  Oov- 
ernor  or  member  of  the  I  legislature?  And  who 
gives  them  that  right? 

Do  you.  Mi.  Methodist,  want  your  friend 
and  neighbor,  tha  school  superintendent, 
(who  may  happen  to  be  a  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist,)  to  write  prayers  your  children  will 
hear  in  school,  or  be  asked  to  recite— or 
leave?  v 

Or  do  you,  B£r.  Boman  Catholic,  wish  an 
agnostic  to  prepare  a  "nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer"  for  the  uas  of  your  chUdren — or  for 
you  yourself,  for  that  matter? 

It  can  readily  be  seen  why  the  major  Chris- 
tian H«T\r.TTiin»t.if>r>a  are  oppoasd  to  this  pro- 
poaed c3iendiEMnt.  What  is  Lees  clear  is  how 
a  nia}orlty  of  tbe  House  of  Bepreeentatives 
was  gulled  into  signing  a  peUtioa  to  have  It 
brought  to  ths  floor  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  And  just  what  are  the  motiva- 
tions of  those  who  pushed  the  petition? 

Presumably,  this  la  Intended  to  "return 
Ood  to  the  public  schools."  We  had  not  been 
informed  Re  had  been  rejected. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  has  never  "banned 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.'"  What  It  did 
ban  was  an  offldaUy-prepared  prayer  that 
could  be  forcer<  on  children  of  any  or  all  or 
no  religious  beliefs. 

Scbad  chUdrea  and  tttc^en  are  now  free 
to  piay — er  to  rafraln  from  prayer — as  the 
spirit  moves  them,  just  so  long  as  they  do 
not  Infringe  on  the  religious  or  educational 
rights  and  beliefs  of  others.  And  they  can 
do  this  tn  achool,  or  In  the  eourthouse,  or 
the  federal  building.  Just  as  freely  as  they 
can  in  their  own  homes  and  churches. 

This  pi'opaatid  amendment  ts  vfctoiw  In 
that  K  sssks  ta  snf «*••  a  oonforaafty  of  be<- 
lief— and  tu.  visw  oC  the  ''nondanommatiesud 
praxv"  btastaaas,  it  woutd  be  a  eoniorxalty 


meaalinlssi  as  to  b«  nsair- 
saemsikws  to  ssaflnasd  bslHiwa 

■oe  saty  Is  N  a  ttweat  «o  fraatem.  1»  is  • 
threst  to  organised  rsIlgtMi  ttsrif — wMeft  In 
this  eeaatry  hsa  thvtvaA  as  In  no  etiMr  Ba- 
tten becanss  of  tlM  Arm  wall  of  separation 
hetwcsB  ehiurrA  and  state. 

— r  A. 


THE  SENATE  VOTE  ON  RHODEBIAN 
CHROME  ORE  AND  OUR  ROLE  EK 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OF  nnoKsseva 

IN  THE  HOtrarE  O^  REPItESENTATmS 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  la&t 
Wednesday,  the  other  bodjr  failed  to 
strike  out  an  extraneous  section  of  the 
fiscal  ina  military  pgoctircnient  bill 
which,  tf  enacted,  cooki  cripple  the 
united  Naition's  enfor«9enient  powers  and 
destroy  its  prestige. 

Section  503.  as  amended,  would  allow 
U.S.  firms  to  resume  importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  ore  after  January  1.  1972. 
Uxaa  unilaterally  brealdng  the  UJ<.  pro- 
gram of  sanctioDs  agidnst  the  racist  rebel 
regime  of  Rhodesia's  Ian  Smtth. 

On  Monday,  October  4, 1  spoke  against 
the  passage  of  this  unwise  proviso.  On 
the  occasion,  I  noted  that  such  an  acUon 
on  our  part  would  not  only  be  destruc- 
tive to  tlie  United  Natiou  itself  but  also 
extremely  iU-tisaed  in  view  at  the  on^ 
goinff  negotiations  between  BrMain  and 
the  Smith  regime.  Moreorer,  this  aatend- 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  Partlcipatton 
Act  of  1945  would  certainly  be  counter- 
productive in  our  current  efforts  to  r-- 
tain  Taiwan  in  the  U.N.  family.  Wtiethe^ 
Taiwan  stays  or  goes  will  count  heavily 
upon  the  yotcs  of  the  Afro-Asian  joum- 
ber». 

As  you  know,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Senate  to  alter  this  unfortunate 
amendment.  On  Tuesday.  October  5,  the 
day  before  the  final  Senate  vote  on  this 
measure,  ttie  distinguished  ABC  com- 
mentator, Edward  P.  Morgan,  delivered 
the  foUowtng  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

[Broadcast  by  ABC  Radio,  Oct  5,  1971 1 

EloWitai)  P.  Mobgam's  Smatc  or  Omk  Mak's 
Oni«ioM 

Rldlculons.  Isnt  it.  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  mighty  poteatlal  eDcmy,  supptlas  us  with 
chrome,  a  strategic  metal,  vital  to  tha  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  defense  weapons  In- 
cluding jet  aircraft,  submarines  aad  aalsallasT 

Ridiculous,  tont  it.  that  our  purchases 
and  the  Russian  price  both  have  laore  than 
doubled  since  ISSS,  when  we  stopped  buy- 
ing cbroaoe  fr««i  Khodesla  bacause  the 
United  Nations  Irvded  eeooomlc  sanctions 
against  the  racist  government  of  FrlnM 
Minister   Ian  amth? 

BeasMiable,  Isn't  It.  that  Virginia's  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  managed  to  tack  onto  the 
raultl-bllUon-«kdU«  mUttary  piroctireaient 
bUl  a  pr«Tlak>n  for  the  zesusaptloB  of  pvt- 
rhaaiwi  e<  Blaodeslan  cferoote?  80  tba  sal- 
norlty  white  govanuaant  of  HSodasta  Is  aaSi- 
btack.  But  virtaat  sooMI  b«  moia  anpartant 
than  tbs  lact  tkaS  ft  Is  also  antWConuBU- 
nlst? 

Bat  )ist  whan  yow  mmr  Inve  thoagbt  Ufa 
was  getting  aSnplar  aad  aosa  loglcat,  thosa 
first  twa  upsiSiig 
dtcniovs  as  tbay 

raasoaiag  Is  ask  oaty  unnieaaMy  1 
tic  but 


October  12,  1971 


EXTENSIC^S  OF  REMARKS 


Ths  Bovlat  Unica  does  supply  us  with  00 
per  osnt  of  our  nesOi  in  ehnms.  But  slw 
supplied  80  par  oant  bsfcrs  TIN  sanations 
were  applied  to  Btaodsala.  Sba  lias  hlksd  tlia 
price  but  the  world  prtoas  at  virtually  evwy- 
thing  have  risen,  partly  due  to  inflatloii. 

As  for  Senator  Byrd's  argumsnt  that  ws 
are  putting  ouraelvas  at  ttia  msroy  of  a  hos- 
tile power  as  the  prlnetpal  supplier  <rf  a 
strategic  material,  it  has  all  the  vaUdlty  of 
a  discarded,  ohrwmhim-plated  bumper.  De- 
fense requirements  absorb  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  VM.  eoBaumptlon  of  chrome.  Not  only 
that.  The  OOee  of  Bmergency  Preparsdneas 
has  reootnmimdad  a  reduction  In  our  enor- 
mous chrome  ■toclq>Ue  by  2,200,000  tons. 
That  recommendation  was  Inoorporated  In 
a  bUI.  8.  773,  which  is  stalled  In  the  Senate 
Armed  Bervlees  suboominlttee,  whcae  Chair- 
man, Nevada's  Howard  Cannon,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  has  been  busy  helping  Senator 
Byrd  polish  up  Rhodesia's  prospects  to  re- 
sume Minwg  us  Chrome. 

The  Issue  here  is  far  bigger  than  a  metal 
or  where  it  comes  from — and  the  source  is 
not  an  urgent  matter  because  tbe  OKP  says 
we  already  have  too  much — for  now.  The 
core  of  the  argument  la  the  United  States' 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations.  If  the 
Byrd  provision  passes,  it  will  b«  a  blow  to 
the  UN  by  breaking — unUaterally — the  In- 
ternational word  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  its  charter  members.  This  Is  why  Wyom- 
ing Senator  Oale  McOee  and  Minnesota 
Congressman  Donald  Fraser  tried  to  head 
off  the  move  in  their  resi>ective  foreign  re- 
lations  and    foreign   affairs   subcommltteee. 

Last  Thursday  eveiOng,  Senator  Fulbrlght 
succeeded  In  fastening  an  amendment  to 
the  mUltary  hardware  bill  giving  the  presi- 
dent discretion  to  suspend  Senator  Byrd's 
"buy  Bhodesla"  proviso  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  national  interest  or  to  keep  a  treaty 
conuiutment.  However  Armed  Bervlees  Com. 
mittee  Chairman  Stennls  won  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Fulbrlght  move  and  it  wUl  conte 
up  for  a  final  vote  In  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Already  black  African  members  of  the  UN 
are  raising  whispered,  non-chromlum-plated 
questions  about  the  integrity  of  VS.  com- 
mitments to  the  United  Nations. 

This  U  Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC  News 
Washington,  with  the  Shape  Of  One  Man's 
Opinion. 

Following  the  Senate's  defeat  of  the 
amendment  designed  to  nullify  the  ef- 
fect of  section  503  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  the  other  body  did  amend 
that  section  by  delaying  its  effective  date 
untU  January  1,  1972.  'While  this  delay 
may  give  the  British  a  few  extra  weeks 
in  negotiating  time,  the  total  effect  of  the 
legislation  is  no  less  destructive.  Fur- 
thermore, an  announcement  that  our  im- 
porters will  resume  buying  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  on  New  Year's  Day  could  very 
well  encourage  the  Smith  regime  to  as- 
sume an  even  more  intransigent  nego- 
tiating posture. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in- 
to the  RicoRO  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial on  this  action  and  the  very  cogent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Bruce 
Oudes  who  has  written  extensively  on 
African  affairs. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  10,  1971] 
Mobs  Than  Cnaoici  at  Stablk 
Only  President  Nixon  can  now  pull  Con- 
gress back  from  an  action  that  would  dam- 
age tb«  Dnitsd  NattoDs,  taraUh  the  crsdlbU- 
ity  of  United  SUtes  poUoy  in  Africa,  Jropard- 
ize  delicate  negotlatlona  between  Kltaln  and 
Rhodesia,  and  offend  hberal  opinion  every- 
where. 

The  Senate  bas  inserted  in  the  mlUtary 
procurement  bill  a  provision  for  breaching 
sanctions  twice  Invoked  against  the  white 


racist  laglma  In  Bnodssla  by  tba  Coited 
Natloos  ascuilty  OouaeU— with  strong  Amsr* 
loan  hsAWng.  Ths  provision  would  persslt 
Imptstatlon  at  Tlhnilaslsn  ehrcna,  suppoaad- 
ly  to  Massn  Amertoan  dsprndenoe  on  hlgh- 
prloed  Bomlan  obrams. 

Senators  FullKlght  and  MoOee  fought  hard 
to  leave  ths  dedslon  on  chrome  Imports  to 
the  President.  They  failed  at  ths  Aowdown 
by  dx  votes,  partly  beoauss  at  absentees- 
including  Democratic  Prasldentlal  aspirants 
Harris,  Jackson,  McQKrvern  and  Muskle — and 
partly  beeauae  the  AdmliUstratlon  kept 
allent. 

"nils  Issue  far  transosnds  a  nanow  com- 
mercial interest.  Ths  Security  Council  voted 
sanctions  for  the  first  time  In  VS.  history 
because  It  regarded  perpetuation  of  mlaoiity 
rule  In  Bhodesla — where  blacks  outnumber 
whites  20  to  1— as  a  formula  for  eventual 
racial  war.  For  the  U.8.  Oovemment  uni- 
laterally to  violate  that  embargo  would  have 
grave  oonsequenoes  for  the  VM.  It  would 
be  serious  business  in  any  circumstance  to 
amend  the  United  Natl(»is  Participation  Act 
of  194S,  wbleb  ampoweis  the  Fresldent  to 
enforce  Security  CouncU  decisions.  To  do  ao 
in  order  to  relieve  chrome  inxporters  and  to 
augment  a  chrome  stockpile  already  adequate 
for  the  next  two  years  would  be  extreme 
folly. 

Such  a  move  mi^t  encourage  the  white 
rulers  in  Salisbury  to  intransigence  just  when 
Britain  sees  a  (Aanoe  at  last  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  for  Rhodeslan  Independence  with 
a  guarantee  of  uiUmpeded  progress  toward 
majority  rule. 

With  the  mUltary  procurement  bill  now  In 
Senate-House  conference,  Mr.  Nixon  still 
has  a  chance  to  head  off  this  mindless  act — ' 
If  he  is  Interested  enough  to  try. 

[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10,  1971] 

Thx  U.S.  Cback  in  TBS  RaooasxA  Waij. 
(By  Bruce  Oudes) 

As  the  Senate  completed  Its  recwit  vote 
approving  the  Mansfield  amendment  on  Viet- 
nam troop  withdrawals,  two  black  spectators 
with  Afro  haircats  rose  and  asked  a  Senate 
employee  what  was  next. 

"Chrotne  ore,"  he  replied.  The  black  men 
turned  and  left. 

Their  departure  was  representative  c<  a 
casual  national  reaction  to  a  significant  pub- 
lic Issue:  the  future  of  international  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia, 
the  9«  per  cent  black  African  nation  ruled 
by  the  4  per  cent  who  are  white.  It  may 
also  be  considered  a  tribute  of  sort  to  the 
legislative  deftness  of  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.- 
Va.)  and  to  the  assistance  of  Sen.  Jolm 
Stennls  (D-Mlss.). 

Their  measure,  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday,  44  to  38,  requires  the  ad- 
ministration to  resume  imports  of  chrome 
ore  from  Southern  Rhodesls  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  supplier. 

Since  the  United  States  halted  Importa  of 
Rhodeslan  ore  five  years  ago  as  part  at  inter- 
national sanctions  against  the  regime  which 
had  declared  Its  independence  of  Britain, 
chrome  has  beooma  the  most  Impcrtant 
American  Import  from  Russia,  which  now 
provides  some  60  per  cent  of  all  n.8.  ohxxMne 
Imports.  Byrd-St«nnls  supporters  accused 
the  Soviets  at  capitalistic  profiteering  since 
the  pries  of  chrome  has  risen  sharply  in  this 
period.  Ths  resumption  of  Rhodeslan  im- 
ports has  long  been  urged  by  Union  Carbide 
and  Foote  Mineral,  wboae  '»*«"tIt*1>ii  subsldi- 
arlea  are  principal  ohrame  praduears. 

However,  officials  m  the  Stats  Dspartment 
and  ths  Offloe  of  BOMrgancy  PrepaiadnsM 
have  been  leas  than  alarmed  about  any 
chrome  "crisis."  They  point  out  that  Amcr- 
loa  was  importing  one-third  og  Its  <«hri>ms 
from  ttxs  Soviet  Union  before  ths  niMwia^ft 
sanctions  and  that  othsr  factors  have  con* 
trlbutsd  to  the  chrome  pries  rise.  Indeed, 
they  are  ao  uzusoncemed  that  chrome  was 
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among  ths  cammodltiss  Included  In  a  series 
o<  routine  stockpile  redoctlan  bills  sent  to 
Oongms  this  year;  a  eut  at  40  psr  cent  In 
present  stocks  of  more  than  five  mllllan  tons 
of  ehroms  was  rsqussted. 

WlXnra  THS  KT70 

There  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  tbe  Byrd 
stress  on  the  economic  and  strategic  aspects 
of  ths  question  Is  llttls  xaors  than  shrewd 
oamouflags  designed  to  bury  dlscuBskin  of 
the  more  fundamental  foreign  poUoy  Imirii- 
catUms.  {Tbm  coalition  at  Southern  Desoo- 
crats  and  Republicans  pushing  a  measure 
which  supports  white  Rhntlssla  Is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  line-up  "|«r'''»i'«g  fliiiiisiili 
clvU  rl^ts  legislation.)  nis  ■*|p'«a"^*«~  of 
ths  Senate's  move  was  not  lost  m  southern 
Africa,  where  the  Johannesburg  Star  de- 
soilbed  It  as  "a  devastating  blow  to  Ameri- 
can—and indeed  IntsmattoBal— policy  on 
Rhodesia." 

The  Senate  action,  highly  unlikely  to  be 
reversed  m  House-Senate  oomf erence,  vrlth 
one  swtpe  pulls  the  rug  out  fraa  under  both 
the  united  Nations  and  Britain,  along  with 
Increasing  black  Africa's  distrust  of  the  V&. 
The  prmcljial  ramlficatlona  of  tha  vote  in- 
clude: 

As  of  next  January,  the  xmited  States  will 
join  South  Africa  and  Portugal  as  the  only 
nations  publicly  and  voItmtarUy  breakliig 
the  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Security 
Council. 

The  United  States,  one  of  tbe  few  nations 
to  scrupulously  obey  the  eanctlons,  will  now 
be  available  as  a  scapegoat  for  any  of  the  doe- 
ens  of  sanctions  violators  who  might  want  to 
stop  hiding  their  trade  with  Bhodesla. 

The  United  States  likely  would  be  blamed 
for  any  failure  of  the  current  Brltlsh-Rho- 
deslan  negotiations  on  settling  the  dispute 
over  the  colony's  1908  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Tf  the  negotiations  fall.  Prime  Minister 
Heath  can  end  Britain's  participation  In  the 
sanctions,  blaming  the  United  States. 

Black  African  nations  now  weighing  de- 
cisions on  how  to  vote  on  China  and  other 
issues  at  the  UJ7.  have  increased  reason,  or  at 
least  s  new  excuse,  not  to  support  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  sanctions  are  tbe  only  mandatory 
embargo  In  the  history  of  the  U.N.,  It  Is  a 
blow  to  tbe  organisation 's  already  limited 
ability  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

A  DIFLOICATX:  COaNSS 

In  addition,  the  move  strengthens  tbe 
poesibiUty  that  Moeeow  and  Peking  might  b« 
able  to  pin  the  United  States  Into  a  diplo- 
matic comer.  It  Is  a  widely  held  misconcep- 
tion that  U.N.  sanctions  will  officially  end 
once  Britain  reaches  a  settlement  with  Rho- 
desia. This  is  unlikely  because  almost  cer- 
tainly a  Security  CouncU  majority  including 
the  Soviets  and  presumably  China  will  find 
the  settlement  Inadequate. 

A  year  ago  Charles  Tost,  then  UJ3.  am- 
bassadm'  to  tbe  UJf.,  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee that  America  would  support  tbe  lift- 
ing of  sanctions  if  a  settlement  was  reached 
"satisfactory  to  tbe  United  Klngd<»n."  There 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  administration  policy 
has  changed. 

This  means  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
possibly  France  will  find  themselves  alone 
against  a  Security  CouncU  majority  deter- 
mlsad  to  keep  and  possibly  strengthen  sanc- 
tions. Actions  once  on  the  books  cannot,  ol 
course,  be  vetoed.  In  fact,  one  could  aee  a 
Stno-Sovlet  race  for  leaderahlp  of  a  Bkove- 
ment  to  have  ths  UJI.  — r—^  "soveratgnty" 
over  Rhodesia  as  It  did  ovar  Hsmltoia  (South 
Wwt  Afrioa)  aad  another  to  ptesscuis  sanc- 
tions vioiatori  bsfors  tlM  World  GkMBt. 

While  asaklng  tns  point  that  — -r**"g 
chroms  win  not  autonattcaBy  snd  ths  UJB. 
embargo  of  other  Rhodeslan  '■«-~«~*«*«— . 
San.  Byrd  Inadvartsatly  supported  that 
thesis.  "Busiia.'*  at  eontss,  bss  a  scat  «n  ttas 
Security  Oounoil,  and  tt  can  vsSo  any  effcrS 
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benefited  •ubetantUU^ 
of   hlgh-quAllty 
tbe  MDcUona. 


competition  bj 


CtaMOm. 
buk 
cre<Ute4l    envoy    In    Wuhington. 

it»etaa(etn  Atigiist 


amendment  wma  rejected  by  the  FDrelgn  ■•- 
laJOaam  iwnim— ,  vlUcb  k*d  keld  iMMlnca 
on  tfc*  lerif  y. 

A  ]»•«•  bj  Afitc*  ■uhw—nnaHtee  chairman 
Sen.  Qato  MaOw  (D-Wyo.)  to  atilk*  Uu 
Byrd  amendment  failed,  M  to  30,  on  Bmg.\.  38 
■anru  <D-OiUj^)  and  Vorel^i 
J.  WlIliaBi  ruibrlcbt  (O- 
Ajrk.)  were  amwm  elz  urnilred  ■haente—  wlio 
were  ojpyoawl  to  Byid. 

Bowlac  to  pwUsMentary  maaeuverlnc  by 
Byrd  loroee  wtalAk  atyntied  a  elaiple  motion 
to  reoooeidar,  Fulbrlcbt  took  tb*  Soor  the 
foUowlag  day  to  explain  bla  aheence  and  to 
oOer  a  new  amend  mod  >  permitting  the  Pres- 
ident to  continue  the  chrome  ban  U  such 
waa  In  tiia  national  Interest  or  required  by 
VM.  treaty. 

After  a  Ttatlac  Organlaatton  af  AXrlcan 
Unity  datagatloa  on  aouthem  Africa  spent 
40  mlziHtoa  wltb  Preaidant  NUon  on  Sept.  38. 
cbAlxiDAii  UokUr  Ould  Daddah.  praaldent  of 
Mauritania,  refused  any  comment  on  the 
Byrd  amendment.  Rep.  Charles  Dlggs  (D- 
Uicb.).  chairman  of  the  congressional  Black 
C&ucftus,  vbo  attonded  a  State  Department 
luncheon  for  the  Tlaltors,  then  printed  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Kogers  asking 
him  to  make  public  the  opposition  to  the 
Byrd  amendoMnt  he  had  espeeeeed  privately 
to  the  ktx^nm*  at  luach.  Tike  Caanw  sent  a 
takegraoa  to  kbo  Freal^nt  asking  kjyi  active 
public  oppoatttoa  to  the  Bynl  oaeve. 

As  the  President  was  seeing  British  Por- 
eign  Secretary  Sir  Alec  DotighM-Home  on 
Sept.  30,  the  Senate  began  the  first  of  fire 
ron  calls  that  day  InTOlTlng  Falbrlgtit's  no- 
tion. Polbrlgljt  won  that  vote,  4B  to  49,  but 
the  victory  was  linmetttately  waefaed  eat  as 
his  supporters  didn't  stay  around  in  sofleleat 
number  to  defeat  the  Inevitable  move  to 
reconsider.  Bene.  Oootge  HeOearera  (D.-S.X>.> 
and  Blr«h  Bayft  D-Ind.)  were  absent 
tbnM^bowt  tke  Khodesla  voU,  altttowgk  tWy 
bad  registered  tbetr  support  c€  ttm  Mana- 
fleld  amendment  on  Vietnam  only  aa  hour 
earlier. 

Going  iBto  the  flaal  vote  laat  Wednesday, 
Sen.  Pulfertgirt  should  have  wa«,  ao  to  49, 
If  all  w«fa  pwiint.  Haiwevar.  Sans.  Harris, 
MeOosara,  aad  Bdmaatf  Muskla  (D-Malaa) 
In  HOW  Tork  aaipalgnmg.  6«n.  Hanry 
(IVWtalk.)  waa  U  Bait  lisfea  Gtty 
hflMhn  a  hflag    Sea.   lBk»  Oaaval    (ZV- 

OVliaaL)    and  WUUatm 
Roth  (■•m.)  «a*a«ad.  arttk  MataaJTa  oOoa 

ta  Byrd 


lesued  ao 

MeOaaor 

It  BgM  was  kept 


if  oeceasary  when  it  aii 
tteaala.aa«Mcy. 

Bat.  ^JMkcr,  if  tMs  slioit  sinlifeei)  pro- 
viso becomei  lav.  it  win  be  an  sff-too- 
clcar  Ogjui.  tZiat  ana  coantry  hu  aten- 
doocd  Ua  WMpnntihnify  in  tbe  arena  of 
WQKld  aCaica.  Haviog  saased  Uaa  Senate, 
scheduled  for  a  Joint  House-Senate  een- 
ttaa  aiyttafj  jHramtaaiwii  biU  la  now 
sdaaduted  Joe  a  JeinI  Tlrwf  fleaali  riai 
f dtoM.  It  is  my  fervent  hepe  that  the 
neoae  eonf ereea  wtti  oMaet  to  occtton 
599  of  tfwt  MB  acid  force  Ha  delHlon. 


'  ~;  DTRTY  BUSINESS  OF  SPTIlfG 

HON.  iACK  F.  KEMP 

or  irxw  TomK 

IN  TB£  HOUSB  OF  BSPR£SEMTATIV£S 

TueBOmw.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  is- 
suea  of  Time  and  Newsweek,  both  maga- 
zines kad  artielcs  coBccmiBg  the  endlcas 
caaiPMtcn  of  apyinc.  Ifoawlthstandtng  the 
papalartty  «f  Nlek  Carter  and  James 
Bond,  Carl  Rowan  points  out  that  with 
some — 

It  becomes  a  ritual  of  cleanliness  for  them 
to  launch  attacks  on  the  CIA  and  other 
American  inteUlgence  operations  whenever  a 
news  item  pope  up  to  remind  them  of  their 
revulsion  to  dirty  tricks." 

Mr.  Rowan  also  points  out  that  were 
it  not  for  the  covert  collection  of  data. 
President  Ntum  would  not  be  going  to 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Whatever  happens, 
spyiuff  will  fontiniia  for  some  time,  but 
hopefully  the  Intercbangc  at  blch  olBctalB 
of  the  wtrkl  powen — paradtnleaily  set 
up  by  spying — may  bring  an  end  to  es- 
ptonage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  editorial  liy  C&rl  T.  Rowan  appearing 
in  the  October  1,  1971,  Washington  Eve- 
ning star: 

Ws  HiivK  To  Btst  iw  thb  Dnrr  Bvatrrass 

or   BrriMa 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

That  bombshell  out  of  Oreat  Britain  about 
the  expulsion  of  IDS  Soviet  dlplonvats  and 
oSclale  for  spying  has  had  one  predictable 
effect. 

R  has  revived  editorial  comment  and  cock- 
taa  etiatter  abetrt  our  own  Central  Intelll- 
genos  Agoncy  and  tbe  "covers"  It  uses  tor 
splaa.  Aad  It  li>am  aroused  new  spasms  ol  naive 
coBunsnt  to  the  effect  that  our  eooatry  ooght 
to  gat  out  ef  tbe  «Iaak-«ad-dagg«r  business. 

WeB,  >ast  aa  sure  aa  Mata  Bari  waa  a 
woaaan,  tha  ei^olatena  wlB  net  halt  auastve 
Sovtat  spying  In  Brttatn — or  In  tbe  imited 
atataa,   at  tha  UaMad  Battons  or  anyplaee 


Juat  cant  get  over  tha 
saactUnoBioua  noUon  that  spjrtng  is  a  dirty 
bustaaaa  that.  Hfce  daadniB.  wa  can  wash 
right  o«t  ed  aMT  ^dr. 

Some  apiylag  la  a  aaadtd.  dancaroaa  baal- 
nasa.  It  lavolaaa  htaekmail.  saaual  antrap- 
naskt.  faiglag  tanHaas.  aauMa-atasasa.  pelttl- 
cal  aaa  alia  rafter  asiiaaataitliai  and  aut- 
rtgM  maadar. 

Tet.  apytMg  la  aot  aaarly  aa  bad  aa  ara  same 
of  Um  sttacnailraa  t»haaUHtagDadsyalamo( 
intalllganaa.  Ma*  auuxy  Amaitsaaa  weuUI  ac- 
cept vidnaaablUty  to  a  aaaak  BMclear  attack 
aa  the  prlaa  foi  gattlng  rid  o(  spiea. 


Tim  tact  la  tbai  if  wa  ara  to  iao««  rlanw  to 

to  sa  ttuough  a  peclotf 

griiaiitbMi 

lol  aanaMvibl 

t  tha 
MA  Basiat  Valoo 
tnt*  ansa.  Thaae 
Aaaalcana  : 
our  clrUea  «a  aara  BMB'a  acT<aanaa»a4  oa  find 
a  euia  ]Br  aanear  aalaaa  ww  caa  atcy  tha  ansa 
race  aad  tta  mad  waata  a<  we^th. 

Bat  the  glan««  truth  la  that  diatrust 
atsmds  iM  tha  way  af  a  aartallasanS  In.  tha 
mawntaetura  ot  harrtbia  «aa#aas.  wM.  to 
mantten  the  deatracttea  ot  thaae  already  In 
arsaoala.  Btapa  toward  disarmament  will 
proceed  aaly  aa  rapidly  aa  lAtaUlBsnoa  pro- 
ceduraa  zaake  It  poaaibla  lor  rival  eoantrlas 
to  be  seasonably  saca  that  they  wUl  iMit  be 
destroyed  by  tha  perfidy  of  a  potential 
eoaany. 

As  far  ahead  as  aoan  can  sea.  tha  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  launch 
sophlatloated  sataUttas  whose  fantastic 
casoeraa  will  reeord  troop  movements,  mis- 
sile wplaoemfnts.  production  centers  for 
fissionable  materials,  weapons  stocaga  areas 
and  otlMT  vital  InXoroiatlon.  haaring  oa  the 
other  eountry'a  (or  China's)    Intentions. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  American  oX- 
flcl&la  that  the  Soviet  Union  win  keep  30 
or  so  trawlers  operating  off  the  sboree  of 
the  Utilted  Stataa.  thalr  powerful  sensitive 
electronic  gear  Intereaptlng  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  military  OMssagea,  picking  up  conversa- 
tion at  U.S.  airfields  and  baaas,  or  even 
plotting  the  noise  patterns  emanating  from 
key  US.  cities. 

The  Soviets  likevriae  take  It  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  will  use  ships  like 
the  USS  Puebto,  special  aircraft  and  other 
measures  to  conduct  electronic  t^  telllgence — 
and  that  it  will  go  on  spending  bllTtons  to 
intercept  otber  countrlea'  messages  and 
break  their  codes. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  frlgbtened  by 
Khrtishch«v  at  Tlenna  beeatne  intenigenoe 
told  the  young  President  that  we  were  not 
as  prepared  to  light  ae  w«  needed  to  be 
should  the  Rnashm  earry  out  hia  threats 
regarding  Berlin.  Later,  Kennedy  eould  stand 
pyeball-to-eyeball  with  Khrushchev  during 
the  Cuban  mlssUas  crisis  because  intelligence 
operations,  including  tha  U3  Sights  of  tha 
Elsenhower  years,  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  was  stronger  If  it  came  to  nu- 
clear war.  Moreover,  our  intelHgenoe  was 
sneh  that  wa  knew  Khrashehev  knew  who 
was  strtmger. 

PrasMBBt  Nlaoa  win  go  to  Pridag  with 
greater  f— Hags  ol  oonfldcsce  hacauae  ao- 
phlsUcated  Latslllgenfia  procedures  have 
made  It  poeelhle  (or  htm  to  know  many 
things  that  the  Chinese  do  not  know  he 
knows. 

There  ate  "ptuitans"  who  say  that  thay 
can  never  accept  thie  aa  a  aaaaaaary  activity, 
for  to  do  aa  would  be  to  ooaaproialse  with 
immorality  and  Indecency.  Bo  It  hecnrows  a 
ritual  of  cleannneas  for  them  to  launch 
attacks  on  the  CIA  and  other  American  in- 
teUlgaace  oparattoaa  whenever  a  news  Item 
pops  up  to  remind  them  of  their  ravuldoo  to 
"dirty  trteka." 

B«u  that  story  erut  of  loodon  la  Jaat  an- 
other reminder  af  how  maan  tbe  real  world 
is — and  that  the  peacemakars  very  often 
are  those  who  keep  us  alert  to  both  the 
dangers  and  the  protntsaa  of  that  real  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  COWGER 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUIBLEFIELD 

or   KXWTOCKT 

IN  THX  BOCBB  OB  BBPBBSBKTAXIVBS 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  STUBBLDOXO.  Mr.  BJ^Mkav.  Z 
waa  deeply  sadd«e«  tB  taara  g<  BiU  Co«- 
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gar's  death,  and  I  Join  my  mneagnes  In 
psytDg  my  respect  and  trfl>ute  to  this 
warm  and  friendly  man  whom  I  had 
known  as  mayor  <rf  LousiviUe,  Ky.,  and  a 
Member  <tf  Uiis  body. 

While  BUI  was  a  quiet  man,  he  woiiced 
diligently  for  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  State  of  Ken  tacky. 

He  was  respected  fay  members  of  both 
parties  for  his  loyalty  and  frankness.  His 
word  was  never  questioned  and  his  great 
sense  of  humor  endeared  him  to  alL 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  tiis 
family. 


moat  saeceaaful  prlndplas  aiaa  has  evar  de- 
Telopad  In  support  o<  huasan  liberty  aad  eon- 
atttutlonal  «Daeiittn«Bt:  aad  tbay  aatahUabad 
a  atnaetuia  at  govanuBsot  to  aelileva  tbase 


THE  RELIGION  OP  THE  FOUNDING 
FATHERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  ncDiAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  f<dlowlng:  The  text  of  my 
speech  at  a  Layman's  Day  Talk  at  Ham- 
line  Chapel  United  Methodist  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  "Religion  of  the 
Founding  Fathers." 
The  speech  f oUowb  : 

"ntonoas  Jefleraon  was  a  foe  of  organized 
religion. 
John  Adams  was  a  "humanist." 
Oeorga  Washington  had  no  formal  religious 
belief,  aad  waa  not  a  Christian. 

Thomas  Palna.  said  President  Theodore 
Rooaevalt.  was  "a  filthy  UUIa  atheist.' 

Benjamin  Pranklln  was  a  "freethinker  "  and 
an  Infidel. 

Tbe  founding  fathers,  I  have  often  heard 
It  said,  were  people  who  did  not  believe  in 
Ood  or  ware  skeptics  about  Ood. 

Such  aocusattaDa  about  the  founding 
fathers  have  provoked  me  into  making  these 
remarks  Before  I  get  too  far  along  J  should 
perhaps  warn  you  of  a  personal  bias. 

Uost  of  UB  have  our  own  favorite  periods 
in  American  History.  Some  like  tbe  Civil 
War  period.  Otbara  Ilka  tbe  roaring  20's  or  the 
gay  do's.  Others  have  no  use  for  anything  less 
recent  than  tbe  morning's  newspaper. 

lly  preference  Is  for  the  period  when  our 
ivatlon  was  founded.  My  admiration  for  the 
founding  fathers  is  the  reason  for  my  bias. 

They  were  "whole  men,"  men  who: 

Sought  to  achieve  tbe  broadest  possible 
personal  development 

Had  a  marvelously  rounded  and  balanced 
view  of  life 

Uved  wlUi  great  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  potantlalltlas  of  human  beings. 

They  went  about  setting  America  free  and 
about  the  business  of  building  a  new  nation 
based  on  order  and  liberty. 

One  of  our  great  blesalngs — among  many — 
In  this  country  Is  that  at  a  moat  critical 
time  In  our  history  we  had  spring  up  such  a 
rare  array  of  genius  as: 

Oeorge  Washington 

Benjunln  Pranklln 

Thomas  JeSeraon 

John  Adams 

Samuel  Adams 

James  Madison 

Alexander  KaaUlton 

Thooaaa  Palna 

John  Jay,  and  of  oourae,  a  host  of  others. 

The  revolution  these  men  brought  off  was 
tha  longaat  and  auiaat  atrlda  a  nation  has 
ever  taken  toarard  tba  goal  of  liberty  tat  all 
mankind.  And  no  one  In  thia  country— and 
perbapa  no  ona  In  tba  world— can  affoad  to 
be  Ignorant  of  tha  faith  that  anhnatad  these 
men.  What  they  did  has  both  the  ring  of 
eternity  and  unlvetaallty. 

They  combined  talenu  for  the  practical 
and  tba  philosophical.  They  developed  the 


I  marvel  that  a  young  country  of  Jiut  4 
willlinn  people  could  produoe  ao  many  men 
of  genlUB  and  enlightened  vision. 

There  were  M  man  who  framed  tbe  United 
Stataa  Oonatltution.  AU  but  eight  ot  them 
were  natives  of  the  ootonlaa.  Tba  oldest  was 
Pranklln,  who  was  81.  and  the  youngeat  was 
Dayton,  who  was  36.   Tbe  most  remarkable 
thing  about  tbe  group  was  their  youtbful- 
neas.  31  of  tbe  delegates  were  less  than  40. 
They  represented  a  variety  of  professions. 
Eighteen  had  served  as  ofBcers  In  the  Army. 
Thirty-four  were  lawyers. 
Eight  were  merchants. 
Six  were  planters. 
Three  physicians. 
Two  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Several  college  professors  aitd  one  ecdlege 
president. 

Tbe  one  thing  they  had  In  ootmnon  was  an 
exceptional  acquaintance  with  public  affairs. 
They  had  served  in  colonial  and  state  leg- 
islatures, constitutional  oonvenUons  and 
many,  of  course,  were  to  beecaae  Congress- 
men, Senators,  Governors,  two  became  Presi- 
dent. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  several  of 
the  aoenes  of  their  acooeapliahntenta. 
I  stood: 

In  Paul  Revere *>  living  room. 
Wbecw   James  Otis  attacked   tbe   Writs  of 
Assistance. 
Where  Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom. 
Where  Amerlcaua,   Including  Crisp  us  At- 
taucks,  lost  their  lives  In  tbe  Boston  Mas- 
sacre. 

Where  tbe  Minutenten  did  battle  at  the 
famous  Concord  bridge  and  fired  the  shots 
beard  around  the  world. 

Can  it  really  be  that  these  men,  whom 
this  nation  honors  and  reveres,  were  atheists, 
agnostics,  foes  of  organized  religion.  Infidels? 
And  so  I've  done  a  little  historical  re- 
search this  morning,  and  I  must  confess  to 
you  that  it  was  done,  not  for  your  good,  but 
mine.  I  simply  oould  not  rest  with  tbe  anti- 
Ood  chargee  against  the  founding  fathers. 
One  place  to  begin  la  to  understand  the 
religious  setting  of  tbe  Bevotutionary  pe- 
riod. 

The  founding  fathers  lived  at  an  Intense- 
ly Interesting  period  of  religious  history. 

Tbe  sheer  religious  diversity  of  the  new 
country  was  striklag.  There  was  no  establish- 
ment church. 

The  Quakers'  experiment  was  going  on  In 
Pennslyvanla. 

New  England  was  generally  Puritan,  but 
the  once  raging  fires  of  Purltanlam  ware 
banked,  and  people  were  falling  away  from 
its  strict  requlratnanta. 

The  Prencb  Hugenota  were  In  liaaaachu- 
aetta.  *rb0  Jews  ware  In  New  Tork  and  Bhode 
Island. 

The  Presbyterians  were  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. There  were  Menonltee,  Anabap- 
tists, Dunkera  The  Church  of  England  was 
engaiged  In  a  military  crusade  for  the  growth 
of  their  faith. 

The  Catholics  were  active,  moatly  In  Mary- 
land and  Phlladtiphla. 

-Tbe  Mathodlsto,  Baptlats.  Dutch  Baformed. 
Lutherans,  and  Oacaaan  Bvangalleal  aaots 
wara  vlgoroualy  pursuing  thatr  reapeetlve 
faiths. 

So,  tbara  waa  flaroa  rallgloua  competition 
in  the  colonies.  Many  thousands  of  settlers 
had  coma  to  tha  country  to  escape  from  re- 
pressive religious  atmoapherea.  But  whan  they 
arrived,  they  often  aetabltahad  atanllar  op- 
praealona  tn  thatr  new  tnnMiiwWtiy  What 
waa  to  be  a  reHgtooa  havan  In  tba  new 
wortd  turned  tato  aa 
petition  and,  in  sotna 

In  polities  It  was  united  we  stand,  divided 
wa  fall.  In  religion.  It  waa  divided  wa  stand, 
united  we  fall. 
The  churches  helped  prepare  the  soil  of  re- 


slstanoe  to  Kngland  by  preaching  about  a 
aovaralgn  Ood  vbo  atoad  abova  aU  otber 
aovaralgna.  Men  aould  defy  the  king,  bacauae 
of  a  higher  loyalty  to  Ood. 

I  might  say,  paraathetlcany,  that  Meth- 
odist had  great  difficulty  during  the  Revolu- 
tion becauafe  they  ware  cloaely  tlad  to  the 
Anglican  Chxirefa  of  England.  It  was  easier 
for  the  Congregatlonallsts  and  Presbyterians 
to  support  the  revolution  than  It  was  for  the 
Methodists. 

This  was  the  period,  too,  that  historians 
of  culture  identify  as  the  Oreat  Awaken- 
ing. It  began  In  the  middle  18th  centnry 
and  descended  like  a  whlrtwind.  It  stimu- 
lated an  Interest  In  religion,  caused  hundreds 
of  ehurehes  to  be  founded,  strengthened  the 
movement  toward  liberty  and  gave  the  com- 
mon man  a  new  aeaae  of  his  own  signifi- 
cance. 

During  the  Oreat  Awakening,  men  gained 
confidence  In  their  Ideas  and  In  themselves, 
and  in  the  ability  of  the  human  intdllgence 
to  solve  problems.  Education  and  science 
floiu-lshed.  Critical  thinking  was  encouraged. 
The  air  was  alive  with  ideas,  and  among 
them  aras  the  Idea  that  human  suffering  and 
submission  to  tyranny  were  no  longer  to  be 
accepted.  The  divine  right  of  kln^  was 
rejected. 

People  also  questioned  their  religious 
beliefs. 

Into  this  kind  of  vltaJ,  questioning,  com- 
petitive religious  setting  the  founding  fa- 
thers lived.  Bach  responded  to  It  In  hts  own 
way. 

rSANKUN 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  raised  as  a 
Presbyterian,  was  often  criticized  as  a  free 
thinker,  an  atheist,  even  an  Infidd.  In  his 
independent  way,  he  did  express  dou^•s 
about  Christian  doctrine,  eg.,  the  doctrine 
of  revelation.  He  was  a  child — Indeed  the 
preeminent  child — of  the  Oreat  Awakening 
Always  probing,  asking,  inquiring,  experi- 
menting, wondering. 

But  he  was  a  sincere  believer.  Just  a  few 
days  before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
that  he  believed  in  prayer,  as  a  means  of 
knitting  oneself  together  to  achieve  a  more 
majestic  force  tbaa  aaaa  could  control. 

He  spoke  of  bis  belief: 

In  God,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
in  a  universe  governed  by  God.  in  a  God  who 
deserved  to  be  worshipped. 

He  observed  that  the  most  acceptable  serv- 
ice we  could  render  to  God  was  by  doing 
good  to  His  children. 

Be  expressed  his  belief  in  tbe  Izmnortalltv 
of  tbe  soul  of  maiL 

He  believed  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  were 
the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  Is  likely  to 
see. 

These  are  hardly  the  brtiefs  of  an  Infidel. 

WaSHIMCTOM 

Waahlngton^  early  z«llgk>us  education  was 
BpisoopaUan.  Througbout  his  pubUe  career, 
tbara  waa  great  oontroversy  about  whether 
be  was  a  Cbrtstlan  daring  his  Ufa. 

Be  did  poeaaas  a  strceig  sanaa  of  privacy  aad 
he  did  not  Uka  cr  permit  intrastcm  upon 
peraoaal  asattata.  (Ha  wouM  have  had  much 
dtfBcolty  UvlBg  tn  tba  White  Booaa  thwe 
days  wtth  such  lataaaive  publicity  on  every 
aapaot  of  a  Praaldant^  Ufa.) 

Hla  aarty  btograpbars  tnatatad  that  he  wtas 
a  devout  practitioner  at  ortttodox  Cbriatlan- 
Ity.  Otbaaa,  who  alao  knaw  bias  waU,  baUeved 
WaiBdngtcsi  waa  Bon-daaoaalaatioBal  im  his 
q>lzftual  vlawa. 

lia  pavaia  Itnoara  tbat 
not  an  athaiat.  aa  It  was 
charged  dtuing  hla  laaaiilaiii  j 

gtwaa  Bwok  attanttaa  «a  riBglna  and  athios 
tn  a  fraa  lapubHu.  »ai1gkiw  agad  ■naailij.  ba 

happlnaaa.  They  wara  taMvanaafela  topataata 
aikd  public  f^elty.  Ha  avaa  waait  turtbar, 
and  aald  that  w«  oannot  expaet  aatlnnal 
morality  to  prevail  In  tha  abaanca  of  rahgion. 
Not  even  his  strongest  admirer  today  would 
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contsBd  that  Ocorg*  WMhlngtoo  fit  tiM  pat- 
tern at  tb«  ateuneb  oburohBun — Init  nithf 
can  they  Omj  %  stronc,  ervn  U  rafuVIj  d*- 
fln«4l,  faith. 


The  evidence  U  very  dear  atxmt  John 
Adanu.  the  father  ot  the  American  Bevolu- 
tion. 

He  MrtoiMly  oonaldared  entering  the  minla- 
try,  but  finally  turned  away  from  it  in  favor 
of  law  and  a  public  career. 

In  MM  lifetime  Adama  waa  called  a  Puritan. 
Orthodox  and  Humanlat.  That's  no  small 
achievement,  but  It  didn't  bother  John 
AdauM. 

Be  proudly  proclaimed,  "I  have  been  a 
chuchgolng  animal  for  76  year*." 

jDTiaaoN 

Jefferson's  parents  were  the  Anglican  faith 
and  most  of  his  education  was  under  religious 
ausplcee.  One  of  hU  early  tutors  was  a  man 
with  strong  Calvlnlst  convictions. 

Deaplte  the  chargea,  Jefforaon  waa  not  an 
unbeliever.  Like  Washington,  he  InsUted  on 
a  person's  right  to  aeek  his  spiritual  out- 
look m  his  own  way.  For  that  view  he  was 
often  thought  to  be  against  denomination*! 
religion. 

Ha  aald,  "I  never  told  my  own  religion, 
nor  scrutinised  that  of  another." 

He  believed  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
united  aU  nuinklnd  In  "one  fanUly  In  the 
bonds  of  love,  peace,  conmion  want." 

Jefferson  was  deeply  Influenced  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual  splender  of  Christian 
thought  and  Idealism  as  defined  by  Jesus. 
He  even  wrote  his  own  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  entitled:  "The  Life  and  Morals 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  later  years  he  said  that  his  fight  for 
religious  freedom  was  the  bitterest  of  hla 
life.  In  his  epitaph,  which  he  wrote,  he  listed 
three  things: 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence , 

Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

And.  significantly,  author  of  the  Statutes 
of  Religious  PreedouL 

HAlCn.TOM 

Few  woxild  contend  that  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton was  an  exemplary  churchman,  but  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  anticipation 
of  his  fKiSslble  death  at  the  hand  of  Aaron 
Burr  In  that  famous  duel. 

He  said  to  her:  "The  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, my  *beloved,  can  alone  support  you; 
in  these  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  Fly  to 
the  boaom  of  your  Ood,  and  be  comforted." 
A  few  hours  later,  be  was  dead.  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton had  to  live  with  this  advice  instead  of  her 
husband. 

MAomow 

James  Madison,  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, studied  for  the  ministry.  He  took 
theological  studies  at  the  University  with 
the  great  John  Wltherspoon.  Uke  Jefferson, 
he  looked  with  special  satisfaction  on  his 
activity  in  behalf  of  religious  freedom.  He 
believed  that  a  man's  relation  to  the  Cre- 
ator was  a  private  mattter.  to  be  protected. 
If  necessary,  by  the  government.  Hla  theo- 
logical knowledge  waa  as  wide  as  that  poa- 
sessed  by  any  of  the  founding  fathers,  and 
his  knowledge  was  buttressed  by  his  own 
religious  oonvletlona. 

This  hearty  band  were  not  atheists  or 
agnostics  or  Infidels.  They  were  men  of 
strongly  held  and  deeply  felt  spiritual  be- 
liefs. For  the  moat  part  they  were  not  church 
leaders.  They  were  public  men,  absorbed  with 
the  business  of  statecraft. 

Being  men  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  of 
strong  Intellect,  they  did  not  blindly  aoeept, 
without  thought  or  question,  rellgloua  doc- 
trine, and  thay  ■ometimea  criticized  cburcbea 
and  religious  practices. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Being  man  with  aa  Inatlnet  for  liberty 
who  lived  at  a  time  o<  great  rellgloua  dl- 
Teralty,  they  reapactad  the  peraoaal  nature 
of  the  rallgtoas  esparleDoe,  and  thay  da- 
fended  the  right  of  every  person  to  worahlp 
aa  be  choae. 

They  mn  men  of  faith,  and  they  re- 
spected the  spiritual  urge  in  man.  They 
believed  in  Ood,  as  the  Creator  and  Sus- 
talner  of  life,  aa  the  author  of  individual 
rlghta  which  all  men  enjoyed. 

They  believed  in  the  goodness  and  the 
equality  of  men. 

They  agreed  upon  what  they  thought  was 
a  perfect  plan  of  government  to  preserve  or- 
dered liberty.  But  they  knew  that  something 
else  was  needed.  They  knew  that  the  people 
needed  moral  principles  in  order  to  malce  the 
government  they  had  constructed  work.  They 
knew  that  if  the  government  was  to  work, 
the  people  had  to  be  vlrtuovia. 

Indeed,  they  argued  that  virtue  was  the 
very  essence  of  freedom.  And  they  were  very 
specific  about  what  virtue  was.  They  defined 
It  in  terms  of: 

Moral  action  without  compulsion,* 

Ix>ve  of  liberty. 

Public  spirit  and  patriotism, 

Inoon^iptabUlty, 

Industry  and  frugality, 

Theee  were  the  first  duties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. Without  a  people  poeaessing  these  qual- 
ities, ordered  liberty  had  no  chanoe  and  free 
government  could  not  survive.  And  these 
qualities  were  to  be  Ingrained  in  the  people 
through  religion. 

The  documents  of  the  revolution  reveal  not 
only  their  political  philosophy,  but  their  re- 
ligious views  as  well.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence speaks  about  nature's  Ood,  the 
Creator,  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world. 

For  the  Founding  Fathers,  religion  helped 
put  the  order  in  ordered  liberty,  especially  in 
emphasizing  the  dependence  of  public  mo- 
rality on  private  virtue. 

I'm  not  sure  I've  given  you  a  very  prac- 
tical "Sermon"  this  morning.  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  I  could,  even  If  I  wanted  to. 

But  there  are  some  conclusions  that  are 
noteworthy. 

We  can  use  this  knowledge  of  the  religious 
faith  of  our  founding  fathers  for  the  pleasure 
It  affords  us  to  know  what  kind  of  men  and 
women  preceded  tis. 

We  can  use  It  for  the  comfort  It  gives  us 
to  know  what  the  founding  fathers  thought 
and  believed  about  Ood,  the  Universe,  life 
after  death,  and  we  can  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that,  despite  all  the  differences  in  time 
and  place,  between  1789  and  1071,  we  hold 
to  the  same  basic  faith  as  they. 

We  can  \ue  it  to  give  us  a  sense  of  pride  In 
our  country's  past,  and  a  sense  of  mission  In 
our  country's  future. 

We  can  use  it  to  understand  that  today, 
no  less  than  then,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
this  nation  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
pe<q>le  in  the  nation. 

We  can  be  Inspired  and  Invigorated  our- 
selves: 

By  Adams  weekly  faithfulness  to  attend- 
ance at  church 

By  Hamilton's  confidence  In  the  comfort 
Ood  brings  to  the  bereaved 

By  the  Impact  on  Jefferaon  of  the  ethics 
taught  by  Jesu^ 

By  Franklin'/ firm  faith  In  the  immortality 
of  the  soul 

By  Madison's  careful  study  of  theology. 

For  such  a  lesson  in  the  fine  art  of  daily 
faith  as  we  have  in  their  Uvea  should  enable 
us  to  climb,  aa  It  were,  to  the  mountalntop, 
and  breatSte  the  fresh  and  free  breeces  ot  the 
mountain  air. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  JOHN  PHILIP 
SOUSA  STAGE  AT  THE  KENNEDY 
CENTER 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

ov  wraroMafw 

IN  THE  HOtrSS  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Trmiay.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  STEiaER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Thursday  marked  the 
dedication  of  the  John  Philip  Sousa 
Stage  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

"nils  unique  event  featured  the  Inter- 
servlce  Symph<»ilc  Band  in  a  classic  trib- 
ute to  bands,  bandmasters  and  J(rfui 
Philip  Sousa.  It  was  a  privilege  to  attend 
this  concert:  my  hat  is  off  to  the  leaders 
of  the  four  service  bands  who  presented 
the  band  concert  of  the  year  to  a  full 
house  which  Included  President  Nixon. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  want  to  Include  at  this  point  the  pro- 
gram notes  which  outline  the  tremen- 
dous Job  done  by  the  men  and  women  of 
America's  bands  who  made  the  Sousa 
Memorial  Stage  in  the  Kennedy  Center 
Concert  Hall  possible. 

The  program  notes  follow: 

Notes  ok  thc  Pbooeah 

Though  John  Philip  Sousa  is  remembered 
today  for  his  more  than  one  hundred 
marches  for  military  band,  he  also  composed 
several  successful  comic  operas,  fifteen  suites, 
many  songs  and  a  symphonic  poem.  It  was 
his  writing  of  "music  for  the  feet  Instead  of 
the  head"  that  has  forever  enshrined  him  as 
America's  "March  King."  His  compositional 
gifts  brought  forth  a  bountiful  production 
of  Incomparable  examples  in  this  art  form. 
Some  of  his  marches  are  aa  well  known  as 
the  Fourth  of  July,  while  others  are  more 
obscure:  nearly  all  of  them  were  popular  in 
Sousa '8  day. 

Sousa  felt  very  strongly  about  the  concert 
band  as  a  vital  musical  medium.  "Inferior 
It  la  not!  It  Is  simply  different.  There  la  no 
hierarchy  in  art.  The  artistic  effect  Is  the 
sole  criterion  of  values."  His  defiant  aesthetic 
credo  resounds  today  as  this  composite  band 
of  our  Armed  Forces  pays  him  tribute. 

John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial,  a  perpetual, 
non-profit  corporation,  was  eatabllshed  In 
1956  for  the  purpose  of  "memorializing  the 
musician  who  was  the  moat  universaUy  fa- 
mous of  American  bandmasters  and  whose 
leadership  and  example  have  been  the  mo- 
tivation and  guiding  Inspiration  for  bands- 
men of  today  and  one  of  the  foundations  of 
modem  American   bands  and  band  music." 

Its  first  officers  were  Lt.  Col.  William  F. 
Santelmann,  Director  of  the  U.B.  Marine 
Band,  and  Richard  E.  Townsend,  Aaalstant 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band.  In  1983,  Col. 
Oeorge  S.  Howard,  for  twenty  years  the  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band,  succeeded 
Col.  Santelmann  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Richard  Townsend  remained  aa 
Secretary-Treasurer;  Forrest  L.  McAllister, 
publisher  of  The  School  Musician,  and  James 
L.  Dixon,  a  leading  Washington  business- 
man and  songwriter,  were  appointed  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Arrangements  were  nuule  with  Roger 
Stevens  to  establish  a  Sousa  Memorial  within 
the  newly  planned  National  Cultural  Center. 
The  Committee  agreed  to  raise  9100,000  for 
this  purpose,  ttie  money  to  be  solicited  from 
bands  and  bandsmen  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  names  of  contributors  of  $100  would 
be  inscribed  on  plaques  placed  in  the  Center, 
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and  a  suitatola  memortal  would  be  aatab- 
lished  in  the  name  of  John  PliUlp  Souaa.  Tlie 
goal  waa  reaobad,  and  tooiglit  marte  the 
ctcdicaUoa  ot  the  stage  In  the  Ooaoart  Ball 
of  tba  John  r.  Kaaaedy  Oantar  for  tha  tmr- 
farming  Arte  in  John  Rilllp  Souaal  honor. 
It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  name  of 
S:>uaa,  whldi  la  synonymofia  wlUi  band  aaoale 
.ne  world  ov«r,  be  inacrlbed  on  this  atafa. 
Bands  liave  played  an  important  role  in  tiia 
culture  of  the  entire  world  and  speak  a  ian- 
-•jage  understood  by  all.  This  stage,  which 
will  be  the  setting  for  symphony  orchestras, 
bands  and  ooneerta  by  artists  repreeentlng 
the  great  variety  of  our  musical  life,  will  be 
t-he  connecting  link  between  the  cultures  of 
all  people. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  Memorial  wish  to  acknowledge  and 
commend  the  Administration  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for 
Its  support  and  assistance  in  making  this 
dedication  a  reality:  the  hundreds  of  bands 
and  bandsmen  who  contributed  to  this  proj- 
ect; the  Department  of  Defense  for  making 
available  the  musicians  from  the  senior 
bands  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force;  Col.  Samuel  Loboda  and  the  staff 
of  The  United  States  Army  Band  (Pershing's 
Own)  for  coordinating  and  arranging  for 
the  participation  of  the  military  musicians, 
and  assisting  in  the  overall  planning  of  the 
dedication. 

Thk  Board  or  DnacroRS 

American  Bandmasters  Association,  Dr. 
James  W.  Dunlop,  President 

American  Schoolband  Directors  Association, 
Mr.  Arleen  FVms.  President 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association, 
Mr.  Richard  Bowles,  President 

Kappa  Kappa  Psl,  Mr.  James  A.  Jacobsen, 
President 

National  Band  Association,  Oeorge  S.  How- 
ard,  Ool.,   nSAF    (Bet.).  President 

National  OathoUc  Banrtmaatwa  Association, 
Mr.  William  Hotoomb  Pryor,  Presklent 

Phi  Beta  Mu,  Dr.  Mnton  Cary,  Presklent 

Souaa  Band  Fraternal  Society 

XXXCUTIVE   couurrTEZ 

Oeorge  S.  Howard 

James  L.  Dixon 
Sir  Vivian  Dunn 
Leonard  H.  Baug 
Forrest  L.  McAlUstar 
OUbert  Mitchell 
Richard  E.  Townsend 
Ai  O.  Wright 
Paul  V.  Toder 


MtJBKIE  SPEAKS  UP 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRKSENTATIVSS 

TueMdav.  Octx>ber  12,  1971 
Mr.  KYBG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Wick- 
er of  the  New  York  Times  has  estab- 
lished himself  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
skilled  oewamen  of  the  times,  but  also 
as  one  of  the  press'  most  critical  com- 
mentators and  ocriumnlsts.  When  he 
takes  note  of  the  actions  of  one  of  our 
political  leaders  and  finds  these  actions 
to  be  "an  apparent  effort  to  face  up  to 
unpleasant  but  important  facts  and  to 
speak  frankly  about  them,  even  though 
iocurriac  aome  poUUcal  rlskai  then  then 
is  reaacai  to  belteve  that  in.^Kt.^g  note- 
worthy is  Involved.  In  view  of  Mr.  Wick- 
er's own  oooraveoos  efforts  to  prevent 
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hinndshed  at  Attica,  it  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  Senator  Muskik's  remarks 
on  that  subject  liave  touched  a  reapon- 
stve  ctwrd. 

I  woidd  like,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Wicker's 
eolomn  as  it  aiH>eared  In  the  Bath- 
Brtinswldi,  Maine,  Times  Record  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1971.  Maine's  dtizetu  have  long 
known  Ed  Mttskie's  candor  and  deter- 
mination: it  is  Important  that  these - 
qualities  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob" 
lems  of  our  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 

MoBKXz  SrEAKs  Up 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington. — Sen.  Ed  Muskle  is  general- 
ly rated  the  front-runner  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  but  after  this  ritual 
concession  the  criticism  usually  begins.  He 
does  not  have  enough  appeal  to  the  left,  or 
to  the  light  (depending  on  the  critic);  his 
campaigB  Is  too  bland:  the  Senator  himself 
Is  too  much  a   "centrist." 

Btaybe  so,  but  a  pair  of  recent  events  tend 
to  unwtUe  the  notion  of  a  wlshy-waahy  Mus- 
kie  trying  to  win  the  nomination  by  saying 
nothing.  The  first  of  these  was  the  candi- 
date's remarkable  statement  to  a  group  of 
blacks  m  Loe  Angeles  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  defeated  In  1972  If  he  choae  a  black 
for  a  Vloe-Prealdentl&I  running-mate. 

"mis  might  prove  to  be  the  biggest  political 
blooper  since  Oeorge  Romney's  brainwash- 
ing, although  there  are  said  to  be  those  who 
regard  It  as  the  shrewdest  political  move 
since  Jolin  Kennedy's  telegram  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  In  1980. 

Events  may  well  vindicate  one  of  those 
Judgments,  but  for  the  moment  the  overtly 
political  ooi»equencee  of  this  statenwnt  are 
leas  InteresUng  than  the  fact  that  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  made  it.  Bven  the  objective 
truth  oi  Muskie's  remark  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  point;  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true.  So,  In  fact,  does  vir- 
tually every  other  practicing  politician  In 
America  today. 

So  the  first  thing  is  that  Muslde  gets  a 
high  mark  for  candor,  which  Is  always  good, 
but  partienlarty  so  at  a  Um«  when  two  suc- 
cessive Praaklents  Iiave  been  ao  wtdety  sua- 
pactad  of  disaembling  that  President  Nixon 
has  even  called  public  attention  to  his  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  people  that  he  Is  telling 
the  truth. 

In  fact,  the  President's  pious  complaint 
that  iCuakle  had  "llbeUed"  the  American 
people  almply  underlined  ttie  p<dnt.  A  man 
wtiaaa  poUtioal  strategy  is  to  win  the  white 
South  and  the  white  suburbs  by  cutting  mta 
the  Oeorge  Wallaoe  vote  Is  ■*«~*"»g  knaa- 
deep  In  the  credltatuty  gap  wlien  be  defeMU 
the  poUtloal  affectlveneaa  of  a  blade  on  a  na- 
Uooal  ticket. 

Muokle's  statement  repraaented  more  than 
caodor,  hoieever.  It  was  an  obvloua  effort  to 
face  hard  facts,  not  to  take  refuge  in  oom- 
forUng  aophlatry.  In  a  society  choked  with 
aoapagoaU,  straw  men,  scare  tliearlefl  and 
euphamlam,  a  simple  wiUlngneas  to  face  up 
to  eonditiona  Is  notable  In  Itself — a  fact 
wtiich  apeaka  voIimMa  about  tlie  poUtloal 
climate  of  the  Nlxon-Agnew  y«ars. 

Moreover,  a  polltieian  who  haa  been  around 
as  long  aa  Mualde  eould  not  have  been  under 
much  lllualon  about  the  political  itaka  of 
making  such  a  statement.  If  making  it  turns 
out  to  be  an  aaset  in  the  long  run — which 
is  by  no  means  clear — It  etin  wlQ  be  true 
that  it  was  a  gamble  to  Iiave  done  ao. 

Theae  aspects  of  the  statement  on  blacks 
were  to  some  e;ctent  dupUcata  in  Muskie's 
later  speech  to  the  aovemor*s  Conference 
the  night  after  the  bloody  recapture  of  the 
Attloa  prtaon.  Putting  astde  a  prepared  text 
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on  revenue-sharing,  the  fVinwior  told  tba 
Governors  that  "at  thia  mnn^eiil  there  la 
only  one  thing  to  say  ...  the  Attica  tragwly 
Is  more  atark  proof  that  aomeihicg  is  ter- 
ribly wrong  in  America." 

That  is  not  a  line  getteraUy  reoommended 
to  Presidential  candldatea,  nor  wa«  Muskie's 
advloe  to  his  audtonoe  to  'pooMler  how  and 
Why  we  have  reached  the  point  where  men 
would  rather  die  Uum  live  sboUmt  day  in 
America."  And  while  all  politicians  are  fond 
of  making  statements  like  the  pledge  that 
followed  ("The  only  decent  course  now  Is  a 
single,  clarifying  decision — at  long  last,  a 
genuine  commitment  of  our  vast  reaoiuces 
to  the  human  needs  of  people"),  still  the 
context  In  which  the  Senator  was  speaking 
gave  it  a  certain  ring  of  determination. 

This  speech  also  represented  an  apparent 
eiTort  to  faee  up  to  unpleasant  but  imptor- 
tant  facts  and  to  speak  frankly  about  them, 
even  though  incurring  some  political  risk  It 
alao  aroae  obvlonaly  from  strcmg  emotions; 
and  if  the  ability  to  feel  something  passion- 
ately Is  the  opposite  coin  of  the  fabled 
Muskle  temper,  burrah  for  that. 

These  remarks  may  not  make  Bd  Muskle 
much  more  or  lesa  a  front-runner  than  he 
already  waa,  nor  do  they  neceaaarlly  show 
him  to  be  the  best  man  or  the  best  candi- 
date the  Democrats  have.  But  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
bland,  wishy-washy  or  oentriat  about  the 
Muakie  who  made  thoae  rtatementa;  maybe 
ttie  image  Is  only  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILUAM  O. 
COWGER 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  vxoaXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEJSE7n"ATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  of  us  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  passing  of  WUllam  O.  Cowger,  the 
former  Congressman  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky. 

I  did  not  Imow  Bill  Cowger  as  mayor 
of  Louisville,  Ky..  but  I  did  know  him  as 
an  outstanding  Congressman  and  a  good 
personal  friend.  William  O.  Cowger  was 
first  elected  to  the  Congress  In  1»67.  He 
was  not  a  strongly  emotional  individual, 
but  close  day-to-day  association  with 
him  made  me  realize  that  he  had  a  deep 
personal  interest  In  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  man.  He  brought  with  him  to  Con- 
gress an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  became  a  strong  spokes- 
man for  urban  reform,  in  addition  to 
bringing  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
today's  cities. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  Congress,  he 
immediately  showed  his  leadership  ability 
and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  fresh- 
men Congressmen  beginning  service  in 
the  90th  Congress.  When  required,  he 
could  easily  participate  in  heated  ddMte. 
He  had  a  stnxig  dislike  for  the  strong 
understructure  of  our  bureaucracy,  and. 
what  seemed  to  him,  its  inability  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  people  without  bur- 
densome redtaiie.  His  record  as  an  out- 
standing mayor  of  one  cf  the  Nation's 
largest  dttes  preceded  him  to  Congress. 
The  record  he  made  In  Us  two  tams  in 
CongiesB  Aow  bis  fierce  deiBeallon  to  his 
community,  State,  and  the  Nation,  but 
most   of  ail.   his   jrears   to  piri»Ue   life 
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strongly  Indicate  that  the  people's  prob- 
lems were  his  problems. 

He  was  defeated  by  a  close  margin  for 
reelection  In  1970.  Most  of  us  who  knew 
him  beat  still  considered  him  one  of  us. 
I  am  proud  that  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  my  good  friend  William  O. 
Cowger,  and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing. 
My  condolences  go  to  his  family. 


NIXON-ROCKEFE3XER  STRATEGY: 
UaiNQ  IMPOVERISHIX)  NEW 
YORKERS  AS  PAWNS  IN  THEIR 
RKELECnON  QAME  PLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOTTSK  OF  REPRS8ENTATIVES 
Ttieaday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elliot 
Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  faces  a  dlfflcxilt  deci- 
sion on  October  17.  This  Sxmday  he  may 
approve  two  experimental  welfare  pro- 
grams for  New  York  State.  These  pro- 
grams, strongly  supported  by  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  and  the  White  House, 
would  use  welfare  recipients  as  human 
guinea  pigs  in  a  blatantly  political  at- 
tempt to  pare  already  Inadequate  welfare 
benefits  to  starvation  levels.  If  their  un- 
conscionable strategy  succeeds,  they  will 
be  able  to  rub  their  hands  with  glee  at 
potential  political  gains  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  at  the  expense  of  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  we  have  come  to  expect,  one  of  the 
expei-imental  welfare  districts  selected, 
the  Hamilton  Social  Services  Center  in 
West  Harlem,  serves  primarily  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  families.  A  second  ex- 
perimental district,  rural  Franklin  Coun- 
ty in  northern  New  York,  has  a  large 
proportion  of  American  Indians  on  its 
welfare  rolls.  It  Is  obvious  that,  as  usual, 
minority  group  children  will  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  of 
these  senseless  experiments. 

My  colleagues  who  are  already  upset 
by  unnecessary  governmental  regimenta- 
tion of  the  lives  of  private  citizens  will 
be  shocked  to  leam  how  the  "Incentives 
for  Independence  Project"  hopes  to  pro- 
gram welfare  recipients  into  Oovem- 
ment-deflned  "socially  acceptable  be- 
havior." The  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  thousands  of  Americans  will 
be  further  folded,  spindled,  and  mutilat- 
ed. In  this  insensitive,  dehumanized,  and 
regressive  project.  This  program,  if  en- 
acted, would  relegate  welfare  recipients 
to  second-class  citizenship  by  restricting 
both  their  freedoms  and  their  rights. 
After  an  initial  cut  In  benefits  of  ap- 
proximately 36  percent,  recipients  would 
be  able  to  earn  "incentive  points"  If  their 
children  behave  in  school,  partlcii>ated  In 
enumerated  "clUzen  building  activities" 
or  conform  to  other  specified  standards 
of  behavior.  There  are  additional  "bo- 
nuses" for  establishing  the  paternity  of  a 
child  or  for  locating  a  deserting  parent. 

"Incentive  for  Independence"  is  quite 
clearly  Ruaiian  roulette  played  with 
human  lives. 

The  second  experiment,  the  "Public 
Service   Work   Opportimitles   Project," 
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would  take  25  jiercent  of  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  families  In  New  York 
State  and  force  them  to  "work  off"  the 
amount  of  Uielr  benefits.  Recipients  de- 
fined as  "employable"  according  to  the 
President's  proposed  version  of  welfare 
reform  will  be  required  to  work  at  any 
available  Job.  If  no  Jobs  are  available, 
they  will  be  assigned  to  work  off  the 
family's  grant  either  in  the  employ  of 
a  governmental  agency  or  caring  for  the 
children  of  other  mothers.  There  is  no 
concern  whatever  for  either  the  dignity 
of  the  worker  or  the  value  of  the  work 
they  are  compelled  to  perform. 

If  these  odious  programs  succeed  in 
the  way  the  President  and  Governor 
hope,  welfare  costs  will  be  cut  since  no 
family  will  be  able  to  receive  more  than 
It  does  now,  while  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  most  families  will  receive 
less.  What  more  could  the  Republican 
Party  ask  for  as  an  election  year  ap- 
proaches? 

The  himian  question  of  the  Immorality 
of  attempting  to  make  middle-class 
automatons  out  of  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans by  forcing  them  into  acceptable 
molds,  coupled  with  the  constitutional 
Issues  of  due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  make  these  experi- 
mental projects  the  potential  destroyer 
of  the  self-esteem  and  bculc  human  de- 
cency of  millions  of  citizens,  in  New 
York  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson will  have  the  coiu^ge  to  tell  the 
President  and  the  Governor  that  he  will 
not  be  part  of  this  despicable  game 
plan.  He  must  veto  the  Nixon-Rocke- 
feller strategy  before  it  is  allowed  to 
sacrifice  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
children  on  the  altar  of  selfish  political 
machinations. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Wlckenden  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  has  prei)ared  an 
incisive  analysis  of  these  two  projects. 
I  wish  to  include  her  stixly  In  the 
Rkcokd  at  this  point,  along  with  a  recent 
newspaper  account  of  the  Nixon-Rocke- 
feUer  scheme: 

Nrw   ToRX   Stat*  Dtmonsthation   Paojicrfi 

THI    CHAI.LENCK 

34.174  IndlTldxuJs  In  nearly  7.000  famUles 
would  h»ve  their  aaslatance-grants  cut  from 
36%  to  B0%  under  »  demcmstratlon  project 
propoaed  by  the  New  York  Dq>artinent  ot 
Social  Services.  TTiey  would  then  be  given 
the  "opportunity"  to  earn  back  what  was 
taken  away  by  a  aystem  of  Incentive  points 
for  work  and  acceptable  behavior.  Refusal 
to  work  wovild  result  In  a  further  reduction, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  80%  for  a  family 
of  four. 

This  pUot  project  would  be  operated  In 
three  welfare  districts,  one  of  which — EUunll- 
ton  In  West  Harlem — has  a  caseload  de- 
scribed as  60%  black  and  60%  Puerto  Rlcan. 
The  other  districts  are  in  Rockland  and 
PrajQklln  ooxintles. 

In  a  second  project  In  twenty-five  welfare 
districts  all  adults  judged  employable  (In- 
cluding all  mothers  with  no  children  under 
six)  wUl  be  required  to  "work  out"  their 
welfare  grant  at  projects  provldad  by  the 
department,  luileas  work  is  found  for  them 
In  the  regular  economy  or  In  public  service 
jobs.  Tills  project  Involves  88,503  families. 

The  implications,  background  and  status 
Ot  these  projects  are  summarized  below, 

BAcxoaouiro 
Three  states — New    York,   California  and 
Illinois — have  indicated  their  intention  ( with 
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Faderal  encouragement)  to  api^y  for  waiv- 
ers* from  prorisloiis  of  the  present  law  tbat 
would  pannlt  them  to  anticipate  sooae  of  the 
proTisloDs  of  HJi.  1.  H.a.  1,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  at  1971,  oontalnlng  the 
administration's  proposals  for  two  new  family 
assistance  programs,  has  passed  the  House 
and  Is  pemdlng  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Oonuolttee.  These  progrants  would  have  be- 
come partially  •Sectlve  on  July  1,  1072  but 
President  Nixon  has  recommended  a  year's 
jMStpcmement  as  part  of  his  New  Economic 
Program.  In  any  event  the  oppoctltlon  of 
Chairman  RusseU  Long  and  conflicting  views 
ot  Its  impact  leaves  its  prospects  In  con- 
siderable doubt. 

When  it  first  became  known  that  the 
waiver  provisions  of  Sec.  1116  were  propoeed 
to  be  used  on  a  statewide  basis  in  California 
and  New  York  to  cut  back  selectively  on 
present  program  standards,  a  widespread 
protest  arose  Including  that  of  Senators  who 
saw  such  action  as  an  Invasion  of  the  legis- 
lating authority  at  Congress.  A  legal  action 
was  brought  by  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law  In  behalf  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  the  California 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and  the  City 
Wide  Coordinating  Committee  for  Welfare 
Organizations  (NTC)  demanding  access  to 
any  project  ■ubmlsslons  and  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  them.  As  a  result  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  has  agreed  to  furnish  copies 
of  any  applications  from  California  and  New 
York  to  these  parties  for  their  review  prior 
to  approval.  Under  this  arrangement  these 
two  projects  have  been  released  and  will  not 
be  acted  upon  until  after  October  17  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  expressions  of  viewpoint  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Governor,  or  others  con- 
cerned must,  therefore,  be  made  immedi- 
ately. 

description  of  nkw  ToaK  raoJxcTS 

At  this  time  two  Inter-related  New  York 
project  applications  have  been  made.  To  an- 
swer the  charge  that  statewide  modifications 
of  policy  under  existing  law  cannot  properly 
be  regarded  as  '^Uot"  projects,  they  are 
limited  in  the  one  case  to  three  welfare  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  other  36  districts  Involving 
25 'c  of  the  state  ADC  caseload.  This  differ- 
ence in  coverage  makes  necessary  the  two 
projects. 

Incentive  fo^  Independence  would  be  In- 
stituted in  three  districts:  (Hamilton — West 
Harlem — In  New  York  City;  Rockland  Cotinty 
and  Franklin  County.) 

GSAKT    KXOtrcnONB 

In  these  counties  all  ADC  families  with- 
out earnings  or  8upp>ort  payments  will  have 
their  grants  cut  to  the  basic  payment  level 
of  HR  1.  For  a  family  of  four  this  level  Is 
$200  a  mmth,  a  cut  of  approximately  36% 
from  present  New  York  payment  levels  which 
have  already  been  reduced  from  budgetary 
levels.  For  a  large  family  the  cut  Is  almost 
60%  because  of  the  $3600  celling  In  HR  1. 

Should  a  putatlvely  employable  member  of 
a  family  find  it  Impossible  or  unacceptable 
to  report  for  work  or  training  the  family 
grant  would  be  further  reduced  by  tSOO. 
This  would  mean  a  total  reduction  of  about 
60%  for  a  family  of  four. 

INCXNTIVk    POIKTS 

Families  will  then  be  encouraged  to  regain 
at  least  part  of  what  has  been  reduced 
through  a  system  of  "Incentive  points"  each 
worth  26.00  a  month  or  12.60  each  semi- 
monthly period.  This  applies  both  to  famlUee 
with  a  member  deemed  employable  and  those 


•Under  Sec.  1116  which  authorizes  such 
waivers  to  demonstrate  on  aa  experimental 
basis  new  ways  <tf  prooaotlng  tlie  objeottona 
of  the  prasent  tlUst.  For  a  fuller  dlsoossloa 
of  this  provision  see  Bactt  to  the  Poor  Lm» 
via  Section  1115.  (Uay  4,  1»71.  Available  ui^on 
request. ) 
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without  such  an  amployable  member.  The 

ways  points  may  be  earned  and  their  semi- 
monthly  values  are: 

For  each  school  age  oblld,  6-16  years  of  age, 
coopertMn§  with  tht  teacher  (as  datenalned 
by  the  eaasworker) .  given  automatloally  ta 
summer  montbs.  l  point;  S12JM). 

For  each  child  In  school,  15  years  or  older 
cooperating  wtth  the  teacher,  ^  point;  S6Ji6. 

For  each  pre-school  child  ^ti«n  mtl 
medically  required  vaccinationt  and  boo*ter$ 
during  previous  six  months,  1  point;  $13.60. 

For  each  unemployable  adult  participating 
in  one  or  more  acceptable  activities  during 
prevlotis  six  months  Including,  establishment 
of  paternity,  jocatlng  of  deserting  parent, 
participation  m  rehabilitation,  participation 
in  education,  participation  of  children  in 
community  activities  and  ten  others  (See 
AppendU  m),  1  point;   $12.60. 

For  each  youth  over  16  years  of  age  par- 
tidpatUm  in  school  work  program,  1  point; 
$12.60  (plus  stipend). 

For  each  employable  member  participation 
in  work  (or  pre-employment  training)  either 
In  regular  economy,  public  service  employ- 
ment, public  service  work  opportunity  proj- 
ects (work  for  relief),  care  of  children  of 
other  recipients,  1  point;  $12.60  (plus  dis- 
regards). 

Those  with  earnings  would  be  permitted  to 
keep  a  portion  without  affecting  the  assist- 
ance grant  by  deducting:  the  cost  of  day 
care,  the  first  $720  of  earnings,  one  third 
up  to  160%  of  flat  grant  and  one  fourth 
thereafter. 

The  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities 
Project  Is  proposed  to  operate  in  35  welfare 
districts  and  would  Involve  26%  of  the  state 
ADC  caseload.  Its  objective  is  described  as 
follows:  "to  determine  the  impact  on  wel- 
fure  dependency  when  every  employable  re- 
cipient is  required  to  be  In  work  and  train- 
ing." BmpIoyabUity  is  defined  as  in  HR  1. 
All  such  persons  will  be  required  to  work 
and.  If  no  other  employment  is  available, 
will  be  assigned  to  work  out  the  amount  of 
the  family  grant  either  for  a  governmental 
agency  or  In  the  home  earing  for  children  erf 
other  mothers.  In  the  districts  where  the 
incentives  for  Independence  program  Is  op- 
erating it  is  assumed  that  the  disregard  pro- 
vision described  thereunder  would  apply  and 
that  in  the  other  districts  the  usual  policies 
of  the  department  would  apply.  The  hours 
of  work  for  the  participant  would  be  adjusted 
to  the  monthly  grant  so  that  the  hourly  rate 
would  be  either  the  state  minimum  wage  or, 
if  higher,  the  regular  rate  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  for  similar  work. 

CaiTIQXTX 

These  two  projects  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  HKW  who  must 
personally  approve  the  waiver  of  state  plan 
requirements  under  the  law.  In  making  his 
Judgment  he  must  consider  questions  of  (1) 
compliance  with  the  law  (including  the 
Federal  constitution),  (2)  the  policy  impli- 
cations of  the  proposal  and  (3)  Its  feasibility 
within  the  terms  described  in  the  project 
application.  Eoch  of  these  is  discussed  in 
turn. 

UKSAI.    CONSmzaATIONS 

Sec.  1115  Is  an  exceedingly  brosul  authority 
to  authorize  departures  from  the  plan  re- 
quirements of  the  assistance  titles  for  "any 
experimental,  pUot  or  demonstration  project 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  is 
likely  to  assist  In  promoting  the  objectives" 
of  such  title.  Bach  departiu«  from  a  plan  re- 
quirement must  be  spedfloally  authorized. 
Constitutional  requlrenoents  for  equal  and 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  treatment  cannot  prop- 
erly oe  waived  by  any  law  or  executive  action. 
This  seems  eapeclaUy  true  where  a  depriva- 
tion ot  benefits  Is  proposed  as  In  the  Incen- 
tive project.  In  otbar  words  where  an  ex- 
perimental project  Involving  a  study  ot  the 
impact  of  additional  servioes  and  benefits 
might  be  considered  a  "reasonable  clasalfl- 


catlon"  for  research  purpoMS,  one  involTtng 
a  deprivation  for  a  seleoted  group  below 
otherwise  applicable  standards  raises  serious 
questions  of  due  prooesa  and  unequal  tzaat- 
ment  under  the  law.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  one  group  (HamUton  Canter)  ao  ae- 
lected  Is  composed  entirely  at  members  of 
minority  groups.  Black  and  Puerto  Rican. 
according  to  material  submitted  with  the 
project  application. 

S^MClal  questions  are  also  raised  when  the 
group  affectad  by  such  deprivation  Is  prl- 
marUy  composed  of  chUdren  whose  welfare 
Is  Biuppoaed  to  be  jMotected  by  the  state.  Just 
as  the  law  protects  children  against  danger- 
ous medical  experimentation  so,  too,  should 
they  be  protected  against  dangerous  social 
experimentation. 

Discrimination  against  selected  children 
under  this  project  Is  apparent.  The  mother's 
autonomy  with  respect  to  her  children  is 
abridged  and  iier  behavior  coerced  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  grant  to  which  other  moth- 
ers and  chUdren  In  similar  clreumatances  are 
entitled  unless  she  engages  In  a  variety  of  ac- 
tions— Including  but  not  limited  to  employ- 
ment outside  the  home. 

POLICT     CONSmnUTIONB 

Impact  on  other  States 
Because  New  York  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  leader  among  the  states  in  wel- 
fare policy,  its  policy  Innovations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  an  Influence  on  other  states. 
Thus  people  all  over  the  country  should  be 
concerned  with  these  proposals  and  the  Sec- 
retary should  review  them  In  this  light. 

Relationship   to   HR   1 

While  the  Secretary  has  made  the  point 
that  the  projects  of  New  York,  California  and 
Illinois  are  Intended  as  a  pre-test  of  HR  1, 
the  proposals  of  New  York  go  far  beyond  the 
propoaed  Federal  programs.  In  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  the  New  York  proposals  would 
make  it  difficult  if  not  Impossible  for  New 
York  to  benefit  from  the  hold -harmless  pro- 
visions of  HR  1  which  assume  a  consolidated 
federal-state  program.  The  language  of  New 
York's  submlBSlon  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
looks  upon  Its  program  as  a  substitute  for  or 
modification  of  HR  1  which  It  refers  to  criti- 
cally as  follows:  "Tragically,  the  Family  As- 
sistance Program  does  not  substantially  al- 
ter the  system  which,  In  New  York  at  least, 
has  proven  unequal  to  the  job." 

A    caste    system 

Both  projects  are  predicated  on  mlstnut 
and  disapproval  of  the  Impoverished  famUles 
of  New  York  and  the  assumption  that  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  Is  the  price  of  state  aid. 
Such  families  are  to  be  treated  as  chUdren, 
rewarded  for  acceptable  behavior  by  the 
means  of  subsistence  (as  determined  by  min- 
imal budgetary  standards  reduced  10%  )  and 
punished  by  withholding  of  such.  Not  only 
are  all  families  reduced  by  at  least  86%  prior 
to  such  showing  of  good  behavior  but  those 
deemed  employable  and  declining  to  leave 
their  h(»nes  and  children  for  outside  work 
are  further  reduced  by  an  additional  $800, 
thereby  reaching — ^by  New  York  standards — a 
level  of  starvation. 

In  all  respects  a  sub-class  of  Impoverished 
families  Is  to  be  created  subject  to  the  most 
detailed  scrutiny  of  their  private  lives.  Not 
even  the  Poor  Law  Imposed  such  conditions 
and  those  who  sought  to  overcome  its  cruel- 
ties by  requiring  an  unrestricted  cash  pay- 
ment In  the  Social  Security  Act  can  only 
marvel  at  such  a  departure  from  their  In- 
tentions. 

Welfare  practices 

Current  philosophy  of  the  New  York  and 
Federal  departments  holds  that  casework 
services  and  money  payment  administration 
should  be  totally  separated  so  that  they  can 
batter  serve  their  aeparmta  and  indepandant 
purposes.  The  Incentive  Project  goes  in  pre- 
cisely  the   opposite   direction  since   it   pre- 


supposes the  cloaaet  kind  of  monitoring  of 
client  behavior.  For  example,  the  application 
states  with  respect  to  incentive  points  for 
the  mothers  .of  schocH  age  chUdrer  bsiaed  on 
aooeptable  ooopatatton  wlUi  their  teachers 
"Specific  guidelines  for  use  by  caaework  staff 
will  be  developed  to  datarmlna  oooparaUon 
with  school  authorities."  The  Inclualve  and 
at  the  same  time  vague  character  of  other 
actions  subject  to  monltMlng  in  the  Inter- 
est of  winning  Incentive  points  is  Indicated 
by  the  attached  Appendix  m. 

On  the  other  band,  child  welfare  concepts 
suggest  the  deslrabUlty  of  compensatory 
support  for  children  In  poorly  functioning 
families  or  those  having  scluxri  difBcultiea, 
Including  truancy.  This  project  propoaae  that 
such  families  should  be  reduced  to  starvation 
levels  of  subsistence. 

Day  care 

New  Ycffk  City  has  conducted  some  excel- 
lent projects  using  carefully  selected  AFDC 
mothers  for  home  day  care  of  the  children 
of  other  mothers.  This  project  proposes,  how- 
ever, that  such  arrangements  are  to  serve 
as  the  sole  optional  alternative  for  work  out- 
side the  home  for  mothers  of  children  over 
sU  in  the  twenty-five  welfare  districts  cov- 
ered by  the  PubUc  Services  Work  Oppor- 
tunities Project.  Thus  it  appears  that  these 
women  are  to  be  vlrtuaUy  self-selected  with- 
out regard  to  their  own  fitness  svUtablllty 
of  the  home,  etc.  A  type  of  underUklng  of 
considerable  promise  when  selectively  used 
and  supervised  could  become  a  substandard 
custodial  pattern  of  child  care  for  a  sub- 
class of  poor  children. 

reaaiWlity 

Both  projects  offer  formidable  administra- 
tive difficulties  which  have  not  apparently 
been  reviewed  with  those  welfare  officials 
selected  to  carry  them  out.  TTils  Is  especially 
true  of  the  Incentives  project. 

The  Incentives  Project  assumes  the  most 
detailed  monitoring  of  personal  behavior  by 
the  casework  staff  and  honest  reporUng  of 
such  behavior  by  the  client  on  an  extremely 
complex  series  of  requirements.  Of  necessity 
it  also  leaves  important  queetions  of  Judg- 
ment to  the  individual  worker  because  of 
the  vagueness  of  some  of  these  requirements. 
(See  Appendix  in  for  example.)  It  seems  an 
open  Invitation  to  favoritism,  discrimina- 
tion, judgmentallsm,  petty  dictatorship, 
chicanery,  collusion  and  general  chaos  In 
worker-client,  relatlonahlp.  The  constant  var- 
iability of  paymanta  alao  presents  problems 
of  book-keeping,  audit,  check  wrlUng  and  ap- 
peals proceduree  which  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

The  Public  Service  Work  Opportunities 
Project  presents  all  the  problems  of  large 
scale  work-for-rellef  programs  where  hours 
must  be  adjusted  to  differing  famUy  pay- 
ment levels.  Experience  with  FERA  work 
relief  programs  in  the  aarly  'SOs  demon- 
strated the  impoEslbUlty  of  creating  a  gen- 
uine work-experience  under  these  circum- 
stances and  led  to  its  abandonment  in  favor 
of  the  WPA  monthly  wage  plan.  Such  plans 
on  a  broad  scale  quickly  deteriorate  into  a 
meaningless  "work  test"  with  no  dignity  for 
the  worker  and  Uttle  value  to  the  work  they 
perform. 

The  option  for  mothars  required  to  work 
to  acc^t  the  children  of  other  mothers  for 
care  in  their  own  homes  alao  involves  for- 
midable administrative  dUBculUes.  especially 
If  any  effort  to  maintain  standards  of  phys- 
ical sultabUlty,  health,  safety  and  qualifica- 
tions are  made.  Moreover,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  assuring  adequate  day  care  for  chil- 
dren of  the  mothers  required  to  woilc  under 
this  large  project  Is  scarcely  mentioned  In 
the  project  aubmlaalon.  Ilila  Is  an  axtramely 
costly  and  dUBcult  admlnlatratlva  task  under 
any  clrctimstanoae  yet  In  this  projeot  in- 
volving almoat  90.000  famUlas  It  la  taken 
virtually  for  givitad. 
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Statk  Pimm  TB>  Wxlwamx  to  Bkhatiob 

(By  Kick  Xota) 

Waskinotoii. — If*w  Tork  Stat*  lia*  MkMl 
PMlcml  appioTal  a<  an  •xp«liiMnt»l  ««1- 
rar«  prasnun  tl>*t  would  ai>»rplj  cut  benefits 
but  tben  award  maney  for  sucb  aetlvtttea 
as  being  good  la  clsM,  going  to  Cub  Seout 
meetings,  or  helping  tr»ck  down  deMrtlng 
fathera. 

New  Tork  Gov.  RodMfeUer  baa  aaked  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  approve  tbe  experimental 
plan  whicb  requires  a  walrer  from  present 
law. 

The  lo-cmlled  "Inoentlvea  for  Inde- 
pendence"  program  would  cut  New  Tork 
welfare  benefits  from  9318  a  montb  for  a 
family  of  four  to  $300.  The  family  then  could 
regain  Its  present  welfare  Income — but  not 
get  more — through  a  complicated  system  of 
"Incentive  point*." 

For  example,  welfare  parents  with  children 
between  the  ages  of  S  and  15  could  earn  one 
point  worth  $12.60  every  two  weeks  by  see- 
ing that  their  children  go  to  school  and 
behave  In  claaa.  Por  children  over  15,  It  wovild 
be  worth  one-half  point  per  child  and  $8.36 
every  two  w«eks.  Children  over  16  participat- 
ing In  a  school  work  program  would  get  a 
full  point. 

[According  to  Stanley  Hill,  president  of 
the  Social  Services  JEmployes  Union,  the 
points  would  only  be  awarded  Lf,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  caseworkers,  the  child  Is  cooperating 
with  his  teacher.) 

CITIZEN  bchaimc 
A  parent  could  also  earn  one  point  and 
$12.50  for  each  of  about  26  other  "acceptable 
activities. '  These  would  Include:  locating  a 
deserting  parent,  establishing  the  paternity 
of  a  child,  attending  a  self-improvement 
course,  or  enrolling  a  child  In  "citizen  build- 
ing activities"  Including  the  Boy  Scouts,  4-H 
Club  or  community  centers. 

Cash  payments  also  would  be  received  for 
serving  as  a  social  service  agency  volunteer, 
providing  a  child  with  foster  care,  Improve- 
ment In  hoiislng  by  self-cleanup  or  selX- 
repalr.  attendance  at  a  health  education  pro- 
gram, participation  in  activities  to  Improve 
money  management,  providing  out-of-home 
day  care  for  other  children,  participation  in 
programs  of  retuibiUtatton,  Including  "family 
education." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  family  could  lose 
one-third  of  Its  benefit  check— from  $200 
down  to  $133  a  month — if  an  adult  refused 
an  offered  Job.  Some  adults  would  be  re- 
quired to  work  without  pay  at  public  service 
Jobs,  If  no  paying  Jobs  coiUd  be  found  for 
them. 

The  program,  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
would  apply  to  27.000  people  In  7000  famUy 
units  In  three  counties — a  section  of  West 
Harletn  embracing  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
families,  and  families  In  suburban  Rockland 
County  and  rural  Pranklln  County. 

The  New  Tork  State  Dept.  of  Social  Serv- 
ices says  the  plan's  purpose  U  "to  provide  for 
the  nieds  of  the  poor  while  encouraging  a 
speedy  return  to  Independence  and  self- 
sufficiency." 

paiMmvx  cocacioN 
The  Columbia  Center  for  Social  Policy  and 
Law  terms  the  plan  "a  primitive  lorm  of 
coercion"  and  said:  "To  compel  a  parent  to 
take  certain  actions  by  the  manipulation  of 
her  child's  basic  means  of  survival — the  wel- 
fare grant — Is  unconscionable  to  today's 
world." 

Rockefeller  and  California  Gov.  Reagan 
also  have  asked  federal  approval  of  other  ex- 
perimental plans,  requiring  welfare  recipients 
to  "work  olT'  their  grants  at  public  Jobs  with- 
out pay. 

John  Veneman,  TTnderaecret«ry  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  Prlday  his  de- 
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partmsnt  Is  now  ne^otlattng  approval  of  the 
ptopoamtt  with  New  Tork  and  CaUfomla 
oAelalB. 

Veneman  said  he  believes  HKW  can  legally 
permit  New  Tofk  to  ImplenMnt  Its  experi- 
ment, tMit  said  he  sees  probiens  of  "equity 
and  administration." 

Referring  to  the  New  Tork  proposal  as 
"that  brownie  point  plan,"  Veneman  said: 

"When  you  get  Into  Judging  peoples'  per- 
sonal habits,  that  Is  pretty  eomplieated.  It 
oould  be  very  cumbersome  administratively 
to  have  to  recompute  a  family's  benefits 
every  two  weeks." 

The  plan  has  received  IlUle  publicity  be- 
cause both  HKW  and  New  Tork  sUte  refused 
until  last  week  to  reveal  Its  contents. 

Elizabeth  Wlckenden.  a  profeesor  at  City 
University  of  New  Tork  and  a  former  EOtW 
oOcial,  said  waivers  from  present  federal  wel- 
fare law  are  supposedly  for  the  purpoee  "of 
helping  welfare  recipients,  not  hurting 
them." 

"Both  New  Tork  projects,"  she  said,  "are 
predicated  on  mistrust  and  disapproval  of 
the  Impoverished  families  of  New  Tork.  and 
the  assumption  that  second-class  citizenship 
is  the  price  of  state  aid. 

"In  all  respects,  a  sub-class  citizenship  Is 
the  price  of  Impoverished  families  and  Is  to  be 
created  subject  to  the  most  detailed  scrutiny 
of  their  private  lives.  Not  even  the  Poor  Law 
imposed  such  conditions." 

"BaowNiK  Point"  Ststem  Assailed 
The  president  of  the  city  welfare  casework- 
ers union  today  assailed  the  state's  proposed 
welfare  Incentive  points  program  as  "vicious, 
racist  and  inhumane"  and  warned  that  com- 
munity, religious  and  welfare  groups,  along 
with  his  union,  were  mobilizing  to  stop  the 
plan  "any  way  we  can." 

"This  Is  by  far  the  most  vicious  program 
that  the  Welfare  Dept.  has  ever  put  out,"  So- 
cial Service  Employees  Union  chief  Stanley 
Hill  said.  "It's  Rocky's  promised  plan,  and  It's 
worse  than  the  old  welfare  laws — ^the  poor 
laws.  It's  really  going  to  starve  the  clients,  no 
question  alx>ut  It." 

Hill  said  that  he  and  social  agency  leaders 
were  told  by  State  Welfare  Commlsslorter 
George  Wyman  on  Thursday  that  the  Hamil- 
ton Welfare  Center  at  530  W.  135th  St.  had 
been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  experimental 
program-  once  Washington  gives  Its  expected 
blessing. 

"I'll  tell  you.  It's  going  to  be  really  chaos. 
and  possibly  violence  in  the  street,  If  this 
plan  goes  through  In  Harlem,"  Hill  said.  "Be- 
cause you're  dealing  with  a  community  that's 
50  per  cent  black  and  60  per  cent  Puerto 
Bican.  .  .  .  They're  going  Into  a  community 
where  the  poverty  situation  Is  so  bad — and 
they're  taking  away  money." 

"One  thing  that  came  out  of  that  meeting 
(with  Wyman]."  Hill  added,  "is  that  famUles 
are  going  to  be  treated  like  children.  'Tou  be 
a  good  person  and  I'll  give  you  a  Brownie 
point.' 

"It's  really  a  coercion  system.  They're  going 
to  award  the  family  on  the  basis  of  behavior. 
If  your  son  Joins  the  Boy  Scouts  or  Four-H 
Club  or  some  kind  of  organization — ^ILke  a 
good  mlddla-dass  kid — you  get  a  brownie 
(Mint.  .  .  .  And  U  they  [the  cllenUj  fall  to 
cooperate  with  any  aspect  of  this  program, 
they  can  be  terminated  from  the  system. 

Human  Resources  Administrator  Jule  M. 
Sugarman  declined  comment  today  on  the 
plan.  "We're  not  commenting  on  It  yet," 
Sugarman  said.  "We  did  not  receive  the  plan 
officially  until  a  week  ago,  and  we've  had  It 
under  study  and  wUl  probably  make  a  state- 
ment next  week." 

Sugarman  said  the  city  was  not  consulted 
when  the  plan  was  drawn  up  and  had  known 
only  that  a  plan  of  some  kind  would  be 
coming  out  of  Albany.  Oov.  Rockefeller,  he 
I>otnted  out,  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature last  spring  advising  that  such  a  pro- 
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gram  was  being  derlssd  but  not  apelllnc  out 
Its  nature. 

Bill  said  his  union  and  a  number  of  social 
acUon  gitwpa  were  sewking  a  maitAin^  ^th 
Haaltli,  moeatlon.  and  Welfare  Bscratary 
BlcbaidBoa  to  ask  that  tm  tfmpprave  the 
plan.  Legal  action  is  also  betnc  r'-"~"il.  be 
■aid.  alnoe  it  U  geaarany  bellsvsd  that  Rocke- 
fellsr  has  already  persuaded  President  Nixon 
to  sanetion  the  program. 

"Bockefeller's  going  completely  to  the 
right."  Hill  charged.  "He  and  MUon  are  in 
cahoots  on  this  thing." 

Hill  also  said  the  plan  would  violate  the 
Social  Service  Oept.'s  new  policy  of  separat- 
ing clerical  "Income  maintenance"  work 
from  social   work.   "This  is  not  only  going 

to    ( 1    the  clients,"  he  said   "but   the 

workers  are  going  to  be  turned  Into  cope. 

He's  I  the  worker)  going  to  be  put  in  a 
bind  on  this.  He's  going  to  be  a  cop  control- 
ling whether  the  client  Is  entitled  to  a 
Brownie,  as  we  call  It,  or  not. 

"In  the  long  run  it's  going  to  cost  more 
because  to  monitor  this  thing  administra- 
tively. Is  going  to  be  a  nightmare." 

HUl  also  denounced  the  state's  second  pro- 
posed program,  which  would  require  welfare 
mothers  with  children  over  six-years  old  to 
take  "meaningful  "  Jobs  in  municipal  pro- 
grams to  pay  for  their  welfare,  or  else  work 
in  other  welfare  homes  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren while  their  mothers  worked. 

"It's  going  to  be  slave  labor  all  over  again, " 
Hill  said.  "We  asked  them  [Wyman  and  his 
staHj  where  they're  going  to  get  meaningful 
Jobs,  and  they  Just  sat  there  and  lied,  lied. 
It  was  really  ludicrous  sitting  there  and  hear- 
ing them  talk  about  creating  meaningful 
Jobe  .  .  and  not  be  able  to  tell  us  what  they 
were.  ■ 

Wyman  could  not  be  reached  lor  comment. 

(Prom   the  New   Tork  Times,  Oct.   fl,   1971) 

State  Relict  Plans  in  Thrice  Areas  Assailed 

(By  Peter  Kihss) 

l^e  state's  proposed  welfare  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  West  Harlem  and  in  Rock- 
land and  Franklin  Counties  have  oome 
under  fire  as  violating  coostUutlonal  guar- 
antees for  equal  treatment.  This  is  among 
the  Issues  raised  In  a  critique  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  National  Assembly  for  Social 
Policy  and  Development,  a  social  planning 
group. 

Asked  for  city  oomment  on  the  plans  now 
up  for  Federal  approval,  Thomas  Uorgan. 
Mayor  Lindsay's  press  secretary,  s&ld  yester- 
day "the  city  was  not  formally  consulted  or 
asked  for  advice"  before  the  state  submitted 
the  proposals  to  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  West  Harlem,  4,750  famUies  with  16,220 
members  would  have  present  grants  cut  to  a 
basic  level — $200  a  month  for  a  family  of 
four,  as  against  about  $308  and — would  then 
have  to  earn  their  way  up  again  by  a  system 
c€  incentive  points  for  specified  behavior  and 
work. 

PKOPOSALS   VNDER   STCDT  > 

Mr.  Morgan  said  the  city  officially  received 
copies  of  the  state  proposals  only  last  Fri- 
day, and  was  rtUl  studying  them  with  an 
Oct.  17  deadline  for  cooiments  for  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Outlines,  identifying  the  pcurt 
of  West  Harlem  aifected,  were  published  in 
The  New  Tork  Timee  Sept.  23. 

The  critique  has  been  prepared  by  Prof. 
Olzabeth  Wlckenden  ot  the  City  University's 
Graduate  Center,  a  former  Federal  work  re- 
lief and  welfare  official.  The  assembly  Is  a 
planning  agency  with  800  Individual  mem- 
bers, 77  associated  national  welfare  organi- 
zations and  8S0  regional,  state  and  local 
planning  bodies. 

The  three-area  project — entitled  "Tneen- 
tive  for  Independence" — involves  a  M  per 
cent  starting  cut  m  benefits  for  famUles  ot 
four,  and  almost  BO  per  cent  for  larige  faml- 
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lies  as  tbs  benefit  limit  would  be  held  to 
$300  a  month,  Him  Wlckmden  said. 
AasAs  TO  asoovxa  pourxs 
"Hie  cuts  would  apply  to  all  recipients  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ObUdreii. 
They  could  then  recover  points  at  $SS  a 
month  for  such  efforts  as  cooperating  with 
school  teachers,  baying  preschool  children 
vaccinated,  participating  in  school  work  pro- 
grams for  youths  over  the  age  of  IS,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  various  activities  for  imemploy- 
able  adults  and  work  or  training  programs 
for  employables. 

Tboee  with  earnings  could  keep  a  part 
without  affecting  the  welfare  grant  by  de- 
ducting the  ooat  of  day  care,  the  first  $730 
of  annual  earnings,  one-third  up  to  160  per 
cent  of  the  flat  grant  and  one-fourth  there- 
after. Professor  Wlckenden  said. 

The  state's  proposals  include  also  a  "Public 
Service  Work  ORXirtunltlea  Project"  for  26 
city  and  upstate  districts,  involving  employ- 
ables among  88,608  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children  recipients.  These  would 
have  to  work  out  the  amount  of  welfare 
grants  either  for  a  government  agency  or  care 
of  other  children. 

Professor  Wlckenden 's  analysis  said  "dep- 
rivation for  a  select  group  below  otherwise 
applicable  standards  raises  serious  questions 
of  due  process  and  unequal  treatment,"  es- 
pecially with  the  West  Harlem  caseload  de- 
scribed as  half  black  and  half  Puerto  Rlcan. 
The  Incentive  project,  she  said,  would  re- 
verse present  state  and  Federal  policy  to 
separate  casework  services  and  money  pay- 
ments "slnoe  it  presupposes  the  closest  kind 
of  monitoring  of  client  behavior." 

Both  projects,  she  said,  "offer  formidable 
administrative  dlfflcultles."  The  Incentive 
project's  need  for  caseworkers  evaluations, 
she  went  on,  could  lead  to  "favoritism,  dis- 
crimination. Judgmentallsm,  jjetty  dictator- 
ship, chicanery,  collusion  and  general  chaos 
In  worker -client  relationships"  with  "con- 
stant variability  of  payments." 

The  public  service  project,  she  said,  would 
require  hours  of  work  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
monthly  welfare  grant  at  either  the  state 
minimum  wage  or  regular  Job  rate.  Such  ef- 
forts In  the  leSO's,  Professor  Wlckenden  said, 
"demonstrated  the  impMseslbllity  of  creating 
a  genuine  work-experience  under  these  clr- 
oumsrtancee"  and  led  to  replacement  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  with  a 
monthly  wage  plan. 


CONGRESSMAN  BILL  SCOTT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  UOYD  SCOTT 

or   TUtOtKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming 
to  the  Congress,  I  have  sent  a  regular 
newsletter  to  citizens  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  and  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  at  thi8  point  a  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber 1971  newrietter  for  the  information 
of  the  Members: 

Toua    COMORESSMAK    BILL    SCOTT    REPORTS 
ECONOMIC    PACKAGE 

A  few  days  ago  the  House  passed  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971  which  included  the  major 
items  requested  by  the  President  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  stablllalng  the 
economy  and  curbing  Inflattoa.  It  Is  a  very 
complex  bUl  oontalnlnc  loe  pages  but  a  oopy 
will  be  isnt  to  anyone  who  wants  to  study 
the  maas«z«  In  OetaU.  Among  othar  thln^, 
it  repeals  the  manofaotuier's  eadse  tax  on 
passenger  automobUes,  Inorsases  the  exomp- 
tlons  for  penonal  Income  tax  and  provides 


EXTENSIONS  OF  IRJEMARKS 

a  Job  development  investment  oredtt  to  busi- 
nesses to  encourage  them  to  modamlse  their 
equipment  and  faeilltlea  to  provide  more 
employment.  Of  course  the  eoonomlc  pack- 
age Includes  a  ootnmltmant  on  btfiaUt  of  the 
Fnsldsnt  to  reduce  OoTcnunent  spending  by 
approximately  88  bUUon.  One  phase  of  this 
reduction  in  spending  Is  the  redaction  at  the 
number  of  Oovemment  en4>Ioyees  by  S% 
which  is  ei9>eoted  to  be  done  by  not  fUlliig 
vacancies  when  they  occur  In  the  various 
agencies  and  by  the  deferral,  until  July  1, 
of  an  Increase  in  pay  scheduled  for  January. 
It  might  be  added,  however,  that  existing 
law  provides  for  a  second  cost  of  living  in- 
crease for  Oovemment  employees,  effective 
on  October  1,  1072.  WhUe  everybody  likes  to 
receive  raises,  concern  was  expressed  that  the 
reduction  in  eiq>endituree  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  further  reduction  In  Jobe.  In 
any  event,  I  believe  the  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Oongrese  is  responsible  and 
will  tend  to  stimulate  our  economy.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Senate  acts  promptly  on  the 
Revenue  Act  so  that  more  Jobs  wiU  be  avaU- 
able.  A  oopy  of  my  renuucks  In  support  of  the 
President  will  be  furnished  you  upon  request. 

smnxan  covaT 
All  of  his  Virginia  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommended  that  Con- 
gressman Richard  H.  Poff  be  nominated  by 
the  President  for  one  of  the  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  all  regret  that  Mr.  Poff 
felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  name  from 
consideration.  Appointments  to  fill  these  va- 
cancies may  be  among  the  most  important 
acts  the  President  makes  during  the  time  be 
is  in  office  because  the  Justices  do  serve  for 
life  and  their  philosophy  of  government  Is 
reflected  in  their  opinions.  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  President  that  he  retain  his  desire  to 
see  strict  constructionists  appointed  and  that 
lie  seek  persona  of  the  highest  possible  cali- 
ber to  fill  theee  two  vacancies,  regardless  of 
the  clamor  raised  in  some  quarters. 

SKALIPX    CONSXRVATION     BILL 

Unless  the  United  States  has  at  least 
standby  authority  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  sea  life  off  our  coast,  as  well  as  species 
that  spend  part  of  their  Ufe  in  our  fresh 
water  streams,  such  as  the  salmon,  we  can 
expect  these  resources  to  become  Increas- 
ingly scarce.  Today  the  heavy  fishing  by  for- 
eign fleets  literally  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  inevitably  will  make  it  im- 
possible to  sustain  our  yield  of  food  from  the 
sea.  Therefore,  a  number  of  us  sponsored 
H.R.  S304  which  pftssed  the  House  recently, 
authorizing  the  United  States  to  Join  with 
the  other  coastal  nations  in  protecting  not 
only  endangered  species  of  sea  life  but  also 
those  important  in  supplying  protein  food 
for  this  nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WASHINGTON'S    BOTHOOO     HOMX 

Recent  speculation  about  the  possible  com- 
mercial development  of  the  remainder  of 
Ferr>  Farm,  the  boyhood  home  ot  Oeorge 
Washington,  has  catiaed  considerable  oonoem 
among  people  from  the  Fredericksburg  area 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoraUoo  at  this  historic  site. 
In  response  to  the  suggestions  of  a  number 
of  individuals  and  groups,  I  intrDduoed  leg- 
islation In  the  House  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  acquire  this  property  and 
to  establish  a  national  historic  site  to  be 
known  as  the  Oecnge  Washington  Boyhood 
Home  National  Historic  Site.  The  entire  Vir- 
ginia delegation  In  the  House  and  other 
members  have  Joined  as  oo-q>onsors  of  this 
measure.  It  would  seem  that  the  action  is 
warranted  and  timely  because  we  will  observe 
the  aooth  birthday  of  the  country  In  1078. 
Accounts  of  our  first  President's  early  life 
Indicate  that  this  Is  the  place  where  he  sup- 
possdly  chopped  down  the  cherry  tree  and 
threw  the  Spaalah  doUar  across  the  Rappa- 
hanotA  Blver.  "BoiMfuUy  we  will  be  able  to 
praserve  this  valuable  pan  of  our  national 
hsrltage. 
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XQUAL  aiGBIS  FOB  WOIOX 


Among  the  measures  undsr  oonsl  deration 
in  the  House  Is  a  proposal  to  aoaerid  tfas  Con- 
stitution ta  pirovtds  for  equal  rli^ts  for  men 
and  womm.  Lstst  year  Um  Bouse  at  B«pt«- 
santaUves  passed  a  pcopoaal  providing  that 
tbe  rights  of  no  penm  should  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  either  the  Federal  Oovemment 
or  any  State  on  account  at  sex.  However,  the 
Senate  tailed  to  set  upon  the  proposal.  This 
year  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
added  a  provision  which  reads.  "Sec  8.  This 
article  shaU  not  impair  the  validity  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  which  exempts  a 
person  from  oompulsory  military  servioe  or 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  whl(^  reasonably  promotes  the  bealth 
and  safety  of  the  people."  It  Is  this  seoond 
portion  which  is  the  controversial  ooe.  Many 
women's  groups  suggest  that  there  should 
be  no  exception  In  the  law  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  TIm  contrary  view  Is  a  concern 
about  drafting  young  girls,  a  change  in  tbe 
alimony  and  support  laws,  and  customs  or 
laws  which  in  any  way  suggest  a  diflerenoe 
based  on  sex.  A  vote  in  the  House  to  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

ANOTKXa   PBOPOSKD   AMBXDMKNT 

Tou  may  recall  the  oomment  from  our 
May  newsletter  that  a  discharge  petition  bad 
been  filed  to  bring  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration a  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  permit  nondenonUnattonal  pray- 
er in  schools  and  other  buildings  supported 
by  public  funds.  In  order  to  discharge  the 
Judiciary  Committee  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  to  obtain  a  vote  in  the 
House,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  signatures 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  entire  membership.  This 
has  now  been  done.  The  matter,  therefore,  is 
expected  to  come  twfore  the  House  for  con- 
sideration on  November  8  at  which  time  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  favorable  vote 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  be- 
fore the  proposal  can  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  later  to  the  States  (or 
ratification.  Several  of  the  national  church 
organizations  are  oppoaed  to  the  resolution 
because  of  the  fear  that  it  wUl  breach  the 
wall  of  separation  between  church  and  State 
However,  the  proposal  would  only  permit 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  practiced,  until  recent  years 
in  our  schools.  As  an  eariy  signer  of  the  dis- 
charge petition,  I  intend  to  vote  In  favor  of 
the  resolution.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
views  most  ccnstituenta  expressed  In  our 
recent  opinion  poll. 

aXnSBMXNT    MEAStnUS 

Our  House  Subcommittee  on  Retirement. 
Insurance  and  Health  Benefits  has  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  full  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  a  bill  to  permit  any 
Federal  civilian  employee  during  a  major 
reduction  in  force  within  his  agency  to  re- 
tire provided  he  has  26  years  of  service  re- 
gardleee  of  age  or  has  20  yean  of  service 
and  U  at  least  60  yean  of  age,  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  his  annuity  of  3% 
for  each  year  of  age  below  00.  Tbe  same 
measure  would  permit  optiooal  retirement 
of  any  Government  civilian  employee  whose 
combined  age  and  years  of  service  equals  80. 
My  bill  to  permit  retirement  with  SO  years 
service,  regardless  of  age,  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  but  failed  to  carry  on  a  4  to  4 
vote  in  the  Subcommittee.  Tberefcre,  it  will 
be  offered  in  the  full  Committee  as  a  sub- 
stltuts  to  the  measure  providing  for  retire- 
ment when  age  and  ysars  of  service  total  80. 

PAKAXCA    CAMAL 

The  Bouse  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
recently  had  heartngs  on  a  rssidutlon  ex- 
pressing ttw  sense  c<  the  House  that  the 
United  States  maintain  sovsrelgnty  and 
Jurladietian  over  the  Panama  Oaaal  and  tbe 
Canal  Zctia.  Tou  wlU  reoaU  that  w«  SBtered 
into  a  trsat^  la  IMS  uadsr  vhIA  this  Oov- 
emment was  granted  full  sovereign  rights 
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over  tb«  anft  for  th*  ooortractloda,  in*ln- 
tMotakot  and  opaatUaa  of  ttM  Ouutl  and  w 
guanmtMd  tb*  tata^MMlMW*  oC  Um  Bapulx 
lie  or  Paiuun*  iB  pwytolty.  AtUmnicb  mv» 
enU  ravtalaas  bav*  bMn  ibmIs  In  raoaat 
3ra*n.  tiM  OMial  Ium  ptay*d  a  vital  rcria  la 
the  atrata^  and  oeaoDOiarelal  Utm  of  tka 
United  Stataa.  Many  at  our  abipa  taava 
paued  thnwcb  tba  Oaaal  duflng  tlmaa  a< 
war  and  approalmaWy  -'TO^  at  an  ablpi 
uaing  the  Canal  far  oonunardal  purpoaes  are 
enrouta  to  or  trom  XJA.  porta.  However,  atnoa 
tbe  Canal  waa  opened.  It  baa  been  aTallahte 
during  peacetime  to  sblpa  of  all  natlona  on 
equal  tanna.  It  la  my  understaiidlng  tbat 
we  have  Inveeted  a  total  at  95  billion  In  tba 
waterway  and  tbat  ceding  aovarelglity  of  tbe 
Canal  to  Panama  could  have  dlaaatroua  re- 
sulta.  A  bcatUe  ragtme  oould  dany  the  uae 
of  tbe  Canal  to  both  our  naval  foroea  and 
ovir  c<MnBiarctaI  ablpa.  While  this  reeolutlon, 
If  adopted,  will  not  have  tbe  force  of  law,  it 
oould  be  perauaalve  agalnat  the  adoption  of 
any  treaty  to  cade  Jurisdiction  at  the  Canal 
to  the  BepubUc  of  Panama  or  to  an  Interna- 
tional body. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSmLANCK 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  an- 
nounced  Uiat  the  next  major  order  of  bual- 
neas  of  tbat  Committee  will  be  public  bear- 
ings on  national  health  Insurance.  Am  you 
nuiy  know,  a  number  of  bllla  have  been  in- 
troduced ranging  from  measures  ralatlng 
only  to  Tederal  aid  for  catasUoptalo  llln  eases 
to  almost  complete  socialized  medical  care. 
Anyone  desiring  to  testify  or  to  present 
written  stateaaents  to  the  Committee  should 
contact  Mr.  John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  Room  1102, 
Longworth  Bouse  OfDce  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20815. 

aOMXTHING    TO    PONDCS 

Common  sense  U  genius  in  Its  working 
clothes. — Emerson. 


ARTHUR  W.  ARDIZONE  RETIRES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Arthur  Ardlzone,  business  executive 
for  the  Cleveland  Press  for  the  past  20 
years,  retired  on  October  1,  bringing 
to  a  close  a  long  career  marked  by  a  snb- 
stantiid  contribution  to  the  newspaper 
industry  in  Cleveland,  as  well  as  by 
dedicated  service  to  his  community.  I  am 
certain  that  aU  of  Cleveland  Joins  me  In 
wishing  him  well  in  the  coming  years, 
which,  we  are  certain,  will  bring  him  as 
much  happiness  and  fulfUlment  as  the 
preceding  ones  did. 

In  tribute  to  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, I  Include  the  following  article  in 
the  Record: 

AsTHUB  W.  AssiaoNa  Is  Rxtibing  as  Paxss 
Bxrcunaa  MiLNSflxa 

Declaring  tbat  his  89  years  of  newspaper- 
Ing  haven't  really  seemed  like  work,  but 
more  tike  fun.  Arthur  W.  Ardlaone  retires 
Oct.    1    as   business   manager  of  Tbe  Press. 

Ardlzone  has  been  wltb  The  Press  since 
1960  whan  be  came  bsre  as  r»a«-j.r.^fi  g^l- 
vertlslng  manager,  serving  suceeaslvely  aa 
retail  advertising  manager,  advertising  man- 
ager, advertising  director  and  tban  bualness 
manager  last  September. 

Before  cckmlng  to  The  Press  he  gathnad 
experience  with  tbe  advsrttslnc  department 
of  Oeoeral  Bectrlo  and  worked  with  news- 
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papara  tn  a^irtxigflald,  Maas.,  where  tie  mat 
and  married  bis  wife  Mltat  tn  I«3e. 

Joining  Serlppa-Howard  tn  1937,  he  was  a 
nattonal  adrerttsiog  manager  of  tbe  Waab- 
lagton  Dany  IMwb. 

In  Clavtfand.  ba  baa  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  tba  community.  He  is  a  past 
prealdant  of  tba  Sales  Kzacutlve  Club  and  an 
active  member  of  tba  AdvertUlng  Club,  of 
Botary.  of  tba  Cbambar  of  Commaroe  and  Its 
Buccesaor  tba  Orowtb  Aaan. 

He  captained  a  team  In  a  United  Appeal 
drive  and  worked  In  others,  and  alao  devoted 
bis  snerglse  to  tbe  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  to  name 
some. 

He  Is  a  member  of  Canterbury  Country 
Club  and  tbe  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  and  he 
and  bis  family  are  members  of  Fairmount 
Preabytarlan  Cburcb. 

At  Tbe  Preas  be  has  been  a  valued  c(d- 
league,  energetic,  devoted  aod  resourceful  In 
his  duties,  and  remarkably  congenial  with 
everyooe. 

editor  Tom  Boardman  aays  of  Ardlaone: 
"He  was  helpfxil,  productive  and  pleasant  to 
work  with,  and  Is  a  warm  and  congenial 
friend.  We  will  miss  blm  but  we  wish  him 
well." 

There  Is  a  company-wide  appreciation  of 
his  services  for  nearly  four  decades.  Prank  B. 
Powers,  Scrlppa-Boward  general  buslneas 
manager,  says  ot  him : 

"He  has  all  this  time  been  a  star  In  the 
Bcrlpps-Howard  bualnesa  team  and  Is  tilgbly 
respected  throughout  the  Industry.  We  shall 
miss  him.  and  like  Boardman,  ws  wish  tilm 
weU  in  a  well-earned  retirement." 

Ardlzone  and  his  wife  Intend  to  complete 
a  few  preparations  and  then,  Dec.  1,  head  for 
Florid*. 

"I  have  played  golf  for  a  full  40  years  and 
get  worse  aU  tba  time,"  Ardlzone  says. 

"Even  so,  I'm  going  to  see  friends  and  play 
golf  In  Plorlda  for  as  long  as  it's  congenial, 
then  Mltzl  and  I  plan  to  drive  to  Mew 
Orleans,  to  Arizona  and  Anally  to  San  Diego. 

"In  San  Dfego  we  may  get  an  efflelency 
suite  and  stay  through  February  and  March 
and  then  well  come  home.  We  plan  to  live 
bere  spring,  summer  and  faU." 

Tbe  Ardlzonea  have  two  sons,  Richard  M., 
who  lives  in  Morrlstown,  N.J.,  and  Arthur 
Jr..  who  lives  in  Olen  BByn,  ni.  The  Ardlzonea 
have  four  grandchUdren. 

As  be  leaves  tbe  action  of  the  newspaper 
business,  Ardlzone  predicts  It  will  have  a 
bright  future.  Although  It  is  undergoing  an 
evolutionary  change  now,  he  foresees  tbat  the 
cumber  of  newspapers  and  their  value  to  tbe 
conununlty  will  increase. 

"Young  people  would  do  well  to  enter  the 
field  for  a  rewarding  life,"  he  says. 


October  12,  1971 


BETIREMENT  OP  DEAN  A.  C.  RUS- 
SELL OP  UNIVERSITY  OP  LOUIS- 
VILLE LAW  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OW  KXWTT7CKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLZ.  Mr.  Spealcer.  after 
many  years  of  service  as  professor  and 
dean  of  the  University  of  Loaisville  L«w 
Scho<d,  Dean  Absalom  C.  Russell  has  an- 
nounced his  plans  to  retire.  He  has  had 
IB  great  and  lasting  Influence  on  so  many 
of  his  students,  and  I  believe  his  out- 
standing service  deserves  the  tribute  of 
recognition  in  the  Coikhussiohal  Ric- 
«■».  Accordingly,  I  submit  the  foUowlng 
article  which  I  prepared  for  a  dedication 


issue  to  be  pobllsbed  In  Dean  Russell's 
honor  by  the  law  school: 

DxAN  A.  C.  RTTSsaix 

I  am  told  tbat  Dean  A.  C.  BuiaeU  la  re- 
tiring from  tbe  Unlvanltj  of  Loulavllle  Law 
Sobool.  This  news  surprises  and  saddens  me 
hocauae  I  really  did  not  think  be  woiild 
eyez  "kick  tbe  traces."  U  of  L  Lav  Scbool 
will  not  be  tbe  aome  without  our  beloved 
Ab  RusseU. 

His  departure  prompts  me  to  do  some 
reminiscing  about  my  years  at  Law  School 
which  he  Influenced  so  much.  Let's  start 
with  1067. 

1067  was  not  an  unusual  year;  It  was  un. 
distinguished  us  years  go.  But,  it  was  memor- 
able to  me  because  I  began  U  of  L  Law  School 
In  1957.  and  X  met  Ab  Rusaell  tbat  same 
year. 

I  was  Just  a  year  out  of  tbe  Army,  and  my 
brains  were  apparently  still  packed  away 
somewhere  in  that  ollve-drab  duSel  bag  In 
the  basement  along  with  the  baggy  fatigues 
and  scruffy  boots.  I  had  a  hard  time  getting 
readj\isted  to  the  Halls  of  Aeadetne  after 
spending  two  years  "st  attention"  and  an- 
other year  swinging  a  boa  and  sbovel  on 
construction  Jobs.  My  only  consolation  was 
tbat  our  Class  waa  replete  with  bearded. 
gnarled  veterans  who  were  about  as  rusty 
between  tbe  ears  as  I  waa. 

In  today's  vernacular,  those  first  years  In 
Law  School  were  a  "mind-blowing"  experi- 
ence. I  dldat  need  anUlUataznixiM  to  kasp 
my  sinus  passages  clear.  Torts  and  Contracts 
and  Property  cleared  tbem  out  permanently 
and  cauterized  tbem  for  good  measure.  But 
along  with  the  agony,  came  some  ecstasy. 

A  person  cannot  long  be  dlsoouraged  and 
downcast  when  ha  baars  the  dulcet  and  mel- 
lifluous voice  of  Ab  Russell  intone  that  fa- 
mous phrase:  "up  tbe  gum  stump." 

A  person  cannot  long  be  tense  and  an- 
guished when  be  hears  Ab  RusaeU's  sootbing 
strains  calling  for  aU  mankind  to  "rear  back 
on  Its  bind  lega." 

A  person  cannot  long  walk  with  a  clotid 
over  hU  head  when  be  Is  privileged  to  hear  a 
few  thousand  times  during  an  hour's  lecture: 
"put  It  In  the  hotchpot." 

So.  even  rusty,  befuddled,  and  bewildered 
veterans  did  not  remain  crestfallen  for  long 
In  those  early,  tough  years  of  Law  School, 
and  this  was  primarily  because  of  Ab  Bus* 
sell's  aural  ministrations. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  no  such  solace  or 
relief  nowadays,  and  I  mlsa  it.  The  voices 
of  Congress  seem  so  gravelly  by  compari- 
son to  Ab's  tones.  Ah.  what  a  difference  a  few 
years  makes.  Ab,  where  are  you  when  I  need 
you  so  much? 

But.  all  good  things  must  come  to  an 
end.  And  U  of  L's  good  thing  these  many 
years — Dean  Ab  Russell — la  about  to  come 
to  an  end.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
his  colleagues  at  tbe  U  of  L,  but  e^Mclally. 
I  think,  he  will  be  missed  by  bis  students, 
both  past  and  present. 

He  schooled  us  well  In  the  law,  and  be 
taught  It  without  pretense,  ohfuacatlon,  or 
bombastic  oratory.  We  did  not  all  turn  out 
to  be  legal  scholars,  but  I  think  moat  of  his 
graduates  have  conducted  themselves  in  a 
way  to  requite  his  Judgment  In  passing  them 
out  of  BcboQl.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  happy 
that  I  had  a  chance  to  study  under  blm 
and  learn  from  him. 

All  of  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances wlsb  him  well  as  be  "throws  off 
tbe  yoke"  of  bis  noany  energetic  years  in 
the  dasaroom  and  tn  the  front  office  at  U 
ot  L  Law  School. 

However,  Dean  RuaseU's  retirement  years 
probably  will  net  see  any  leesenlng  of  his 
mental  or  physical  actlvlUes.  About  all  rs- 
ttrem«nt  means  is  that  Ab  Ruaasll's  aebedule 
wUl  be  controUed  by  aoadlala  mot  ■saaons 
rather  than  by  btnonra  and  alarm  cloefea 

U  of  L  Law  Seliool  will  not  be  the  same 
without  him   Boy  voyage.  Ab. 


October  12\  1971 


ALASKA  UNDER  8IEOZ 


HON.  iOBN  D.  DIlfGELL 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Tue»da&.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  DmOEUi.  Mr.  BgtaSui,  the  New 
York  Times.  In  an  editorial  In  Its  Bep- 
tember  K.  1871.  Issue,  rommentfid  edi- 
torially en  tbe  need  to  protect  the  public 
lands  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  New  York  Times  very  accurately 
observed! 

The  oil  companies,  mining  Interests  and 
land  speculators  have  Alaska  under  siege. 

I  am  Inserting  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  this  potat  tn  the  Ricorb: 

Alaska  UNOxa  Sixce 
The  oU  ewmpantea,  M«<t»t«ig  interests  and 
land  speculators  have  Alaska  under  siege.  Tbe 
discovery  three  years  aga  of  huge  oU  and  gas 
deposits  evoked  an  upsurge  of  economic  lust 
that  makes  tbe  Klorkdlke  gold  rush  look  al- 
most as  gsutesl  aa  a  ctinrch  cake  ade. 

Only  the  land  claims  of  the  native  Alas- 
kans— Efiklmoa,  TniUmrm  unA  Aleuts — stand  In 
the  way  of  thla  apaeulative  boom.  Almoat  all 
the  land  In  the  state  belonga  to  ttie  Federal 
Oovernment.  Since  It  Is  not  suitable  for 
farming,  vary  little  of  It  was  parceled  out 
under  die  Hteaasliiil  Act.  None  waa  given 
away  to  rati  ma  da  becauae  tbe  only  raU  line 
was  couatructad  by  the  Ctovernment. 

When  Alaaka  became  a  atatc  In  1050.  Con- 
gress permitted  the  new  state  government 
to  choose  103  mlllton  acres  of  puUH:  land — 
almost  one-third  of  tiie  stated  aotal  strea. 
However,  tba  atate  bad  <aK»eri  otUy  about 
25  million  of  theae  promlaad  acrea  before  the 
angry  naUaae  began  to  thraatan  ^g»i  action. 
These  nativee — M.OOO  aa  sgainat  aM,MO 
persons  who  have  moved  to  Alaaka  from  the 
rest  of  the  Unltad  States — saw  their  tradi- 
tional way  of  life  being  deatroyed  and  their 
hunting  and  llsblng  lands  taken  away.  In 
August  1067.  Secretary  of  tbe  Intertar  Udall 
froae  any  farther  dlspoaal  of  Vaderal  land 
in  Alaska  until  the  native  clalnas  were  set- 
tled. Bach  of  his  succeesocs  has  temporarily 
extended  that  freeae. 

Tbe  House  Interior  Committee  is  now  con- 
sidering a  native  claims  bill  which  would  set 
up  several  corporations  organized  along  eth- 
nic lines  and  controlled  by  boards  of  direc- 
tors elected  by  the  natives.  The  bUI  would 
permit  theae  tribal  earparatkma  to  choose 
40  mllllxm  acres  of  pnhUc  landa  and  thereby 
clear  the  way  for  the  atate  to  chooee  ita  re- 
maining acreage  under  tbe  Statehood  Act. 
The  biU  does  Justice  to  the  native  claims, 
but  as  now  drawn  it  does  not  do  Justice  to 
Alaska's  future.  There  is  no  provision  for 
developing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture development  and  conservation  of  the 
state.  Represasitattves  John  Saylor,  Repub- 
llc^an  of  PeBnsytvanla.  and  Morrta  Udall. 
Democrat  of  Arlaona.  ai«  ipmieorlMg  an 
amendment  to  freeze  the  devek>pment  at  any 
Unds  to  be  given  to  tbe  atate  and  to  the  na- 
tives until  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  sub- 
miu  such  a  plan  to  Oangrasa.  It  ia  eesenttal 
that  In  any  native  claims  leglalatk>n  eontaln 
this  ivqulrsatent. 

Alaska  atanda  today  In  almost  the  prtatlne 
oonditlon  in  which  the  Amerleaa  Waat  «k- 
isted  a  oentary  and  a  half  ago.  Ilie  oppor- 
tunity is  there  to  raooneUe  eujmaalc  deevflop- 
ment  aiMl  the  envlnmasent  tas  a  eolistwnt, 
constructtva  way.  Beologleal  vmlwaa  oan  be 
respected,  with  the  many  asas  «r  the  land 
and  waiwrdacMadwp<ttatftva«lflUitac«at*d 
examination  oC  aMSRMrtlM  pi— ndlllUa, 

"i^^  *s  an  nw>iii<Mimj  that  can  never 
Mwie  to  thU  BsMoa  agMtt.  it  imist  net  be 

cxvn — aseo— Part  a? 
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bartered  away  to  tbe  lotatoylsta  or  easnally 
overtoctesd  out  of  Ignoraaoe  or  indlirezence. 
This  aattott  !bas  an  oMigatton  to  ttHlf  and  to 
I  Mill  lilt  to  ini>w  masks  a  trhmqAnmt  dem- 
onstratton  «C  what  nam's  tntemgmoe  can 
pwauria  and  cnate  rather  than  yet  axkother 
proof  of  man's  tfOXy.  As  tnxsteea  for  tbe  na- 
tksB,  the  meraben  of  the  Botae  aiMl  Senate 
Interior  Committees  and  of  the  whole  Con- 
graas  must  not  fall  in  dischargtsg  this  obli- 
gation. 


*'POROIVE  HIM"  BY  H.  S. 
HECKHE3MER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  KKW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tweadmn.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  BXNdHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

proud  to  have  as  my   constituent  Mr. 

Harry  SaksHeckhelmer,  who  will  soon  be 

9S  yean  of  age- 
On  prevlooB  occasions  I  have  shared 

his  evocative  writings  with  readers  of  the 

Recokd. 

Mr.  Hedchehner's  latest  prose  poem  is 
a  vivid  commentary  on  two  ol  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  day;  narcotics 
and  our  correotlooal  system: 

Foaorvz  Him 
With  his  rotting  guts  he  drank  the  Park's 
brackish  water,  broken  bits  of  bottle  lay 
on  the  walk  at  lila  sMe.  the  dead  stench  of 
his  clothaa  dM  not  attract  the  passerby. 
The  loosened,  wandering  dogs  licked  his  face, 
and  urchins  froaa  their  palls  of  earth  in- 
fused Ms  rsHialnlng  hain. 

Dawn  had  ended,  night  £ad  gone,  morning 
was  h««  the  OAoer^  stem  oonunand  "get 
up",  and  then  he  sought  another  bench. 

A  beggar's  nickel,  or,  dime  to  purchase  an- 
other battle  oC  ctiie^>  wioe.  the  notee  of 
marching  feet,  the  funeral  cartage,  the 
notae  of  straat.  all  paaa  him  by,  the  obliv- 
ion of  the  unkept. 

Th«re  waa  no  revciae.  no  going  back,  to  many 
winters,  he  only  knew  the  treadmill  of  his 
fate,  at  times  he  became  a  willlag  penitent, 
and  sought  the  ccmer  mission  for  food 
and  reat.  and  he  yet  recalled  whHe  thus  on 
hU  knees  aomeooe  said  "pass  the  bottle 
Chlar." 

He  frequented  boepltals.  pains  in  his  chest, 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  a  bath,  dean  clothes, 
but  whan  the  '^coocds"  showed  be  had 
beca  there  befoi«  "out  into  tbe  rain 
again  ". 

The  more  eapenalve  thlnga.  to  breed  hallu- 
clnattnrs,  he  oould  not  afford,  so  he  nursed 
bis  dreams  "sniffing  things  like  Glue,"  to 
make  new  hues,  to  further  secure  his  de- 
molttlon.  but  In  his  torment  everything 
forsook  him,  so  he  forsook  what  was  left. 

The  tale  of  how  he  got  to  where  be  was,  Is 
net  new.  he  bad  a  friend,  a  gradoaa  friend, 
who  when  he  needed  jnat  a  "whiff."  never 
let  htm  down,  and  then  this  very  friend, 
like  a  eomputer  wlthaat  figarea.  Mtod  hhn 
to  sign  a  "ehaek,"  he  had  done  thla  bctfore. 
but  this  waa  a  "wooden  oaa." 

The  lawyer  tot  the  poor,  bad  other  things  to 
do  "take  a  plea,"  yon  ariU  get  a  '"»uq>ended 
aentenee,"  thla  Is  your  first  offense. 

It  was  Jwst  a  pen's  apo*.  of  ink,  such  a  simple 
thing  "your  finger  prmt,"  that  ehaiq^ 
and  lad^bly  marks  your  lite,  achieve- 
ment, home,  honor,  glory,  their  doon  are 
tight. 

The  four  walls,  steel  doors,  the  gtiatd,  the 
hardened    bed,    the    drlppiitg    water,    the 
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clatter  of  the  wall  nailed  aboea.  a  reqolem 
of  the  dead,  the  hours  bad  no  clock,  it  had 
nme  of  a  dlSareQt  kind. 

Distinguished  dtlaena.  many  of  whom  never 
was  m  a  jail.  anxiDitea  to  pay  a  poutical 
debt,  in  their  marcy  were  lanlen.,  "they 
made  blm  do  it  an." 

When  tbe  Unal  morning  caoie.  with  his  new 
Prison  Suit  and  Ttiirty-one  dollars  and 
ten  cents  earned  in  the  JalTs  Shoe  Shop, 
and  thus  equipped,  with  hope  upon  his 
llpa,  he  dreampt  a  new  career. 

His  former  friends  found  other  streets  to 
walk  upon.  Jobs  were  plenty,  >*^>i  applica- 
tion had  a  "square"  to  mark  was  he  ever 
"guilty  of  a  crime,"  the  Job  ended  there. 

And  ao  he  found  a  "banch  again,"  the  rest 
a  twice  told  tale,  a  number  on  a  wooden 
slab,  the  ceremony  of  a  "cadaver,"  It  was 
all  because  of  his  "finger  tips." 


KTJMTWATE  I£AD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NKW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sUent  epi- 
demic is  sweeping  across  the  face  of  our 
Nation's  cities.  Tlie  disease  is  lead-based 
paint  polsoolng.  Its  toll  Is  taken  in  terms 
of  the  health  of  hundreds  ot  thousands 
of  young  children  "nrh  yeaf . 

Peihaps  the  real  tngedy.  however,  is 
that  this  dread  disease  iM  totally  pravent- 
able.  Thus,  I  have  filed  a  petition  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admioiatnitiao  to 

eradicate  the  source  of  this  afllictian to 

ban  lead-based  paint. 

On  September  M.  the  National  Faint, 
Varnish  it  L«cquer  AssoclatkHi.  Inc. — 
the  national  paint  trade  pmwriatinn — 
wrote  to  each  Member  of  Congress  in  an 
attempt  to  refute  my  assertion  that  1- 
percent  leaded  paint  is  dangerous  and, 
therefore,  should  be  prohibited  by  law! 
My  position — and  tbe  posiUon  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  acientiflc  and  laealth 
experts — aimeared  In  the  Coitcubbioiial 
RzcoBS  of  September  29 — pages  33667- 
33870 — BO  I  win  not  dweU  on  it. 

However,  I  have  Just  received  a  letter 
from  Ray  Call,  Director  of  the  Family 
Relocation  OiBce.  New  Haven  Redevelop- 
ment Agmcy.  in  suivort  of  dlminating 
all  lead-baaed  paint.  I  believe  his  state- 
ment provides  further  insight  into  the 
need  of  meeting  this  problem.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

•Rie  letter  foUows: 
SrsTXicxirT    m    StrrroBT    or    CoMaaaaascAN 

RTAif'B  PwrrroH  To  Ban  th«  Uss  or  All 

Lkad     Paurra     ^kom     thx     HotrszHOLS — 

OcToaaa  4,  1971 

The  tragic  consequences  of  lead  poisoning 
an  doctamanted  In  the  Bles  of  this  ofBce. 
Over  100  faadUes  having  ehUAaoa  with  vari- 
ous levels  of  land  paiaoalng  have  been  re- 
ferred to  us.  We  have  been  aaked  to  help 
these  fammee  aaeape  the  omnipresent  threat 
at  Isad-hased  paint. 

Medical  auttaaHlSas  have  IdentiOed  the 
eauaa  «r  lead  pnianwtng.  They  have  teU  us 
that  the  Major  canaa  la  In  paint  sosd  s«iated 
materials  oontainlng  lead.  Wben  thaas  aaate- 

chlldren,  lead  polaonlng  oan  r^adS.  IfedtuMf 
authoritiet  are  tacraM<a#ig  «n«fnM#aous 
at»out  this.  Ota-  ati^port  1  thorn  seaXiif  to 
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elimiTiate  every  trace  o/  lead  in  p<4nU  and 
reJated  mataiau  ahovU  be  e^uola  unam- 
bigvoua.  ' 

The  znAjority  of  Ui*  affected 
side  In  the  inner  city,  where  tlie 
lead  polaonlng  are  greateet.  The 
these  children  aa  wall  aa  many  oof 
leaders  often  Interpret  oxit  failure 
slvely  pursue  leglalatloa  to 
based    palnta   aa    an    act    of   Ylolei 
agalnet  them. 

The  latter  language  Is  more  than  ibe  rhet- 
oric of  reckleaa  revolutionaries;  a  ia  In- 
creaalngly  descriptive  of  our  paaalve^ttltude 
toward  the  vested  Interest  of  palnf^  manu- 
facturers. '. 

Our  failure  to  give  the  most  unequivocal 
support  to  thoae  who  want  to  elUnuCate  the 
lead  polaoning  threat  will  make  u|  aocee- 
aorlea  to  the  crime  of  adding  to  th#  social, 
economic,  and  political  Impoverishgient  of 
famlllee  living  in  the  Inner  city  wHere  the 
dangers  of  lead  poisoning  abound. 

Rat  CA14., 
Director,  Family  Relocation  Offtft,  New 
Haven  Redevelopment  Agency. 


RADIATION  IS  EVERYWHSHE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATJVES 

Tueadav,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  many 
communities  there  Is  opposition  to  the 
building  of  nuclear  powerplants  bbcause 
cltlwns  mistakenly  believe  that  having 
such  a  plant  In  their  locale  will  ditnger- 
oaaly  liMnrease  the  radioactivity  to  which 
they  are  subject. 

Pew  people  realize  that  the  radioactive 
materials  In  our  bodies  give  us  in  in- 
ternal exposure  of  natural  ra#atlon 
averaging  25  mlllirems.  A  recent  pUte- 
ment  by  the  Investor-Owner  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Go's.,  points  out  ^lat 

BuUdlngs  and  the  earth  add  anottier  6S 
mlllirems.  Ckiemlc  rays  from  space  expose  us 
to  around  40  mUUrems  .  .  .  AU  expoeur«  con- 
sidered, each  American  averages  aba«t  13S 
mllUrema  of  natural  radiation  annually. 

What  is  the  ca*e  with  regard  to  »  nu- 
clear powerplant.  This  same  statement 
notes  that — 

A  person  living  anywhere  In  the  vicinity  of 
a  typical  nuclear  power  plant,  34  hours  a  day 
for  a  full  year,  would  be  exposed  to  less  than 
S  mlllirems  of  cadUUon  from  the  plant. 

America's  need  for  electricity  Is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  10  years 
and  nuclear  power  will  play  a  major  part 
In  filling  this  need.  Americans  sliould 
acquaint  themselves  with  all  of  the  facts 
concerning  nuclear  powerplants  before 
they  oppose  the  location  of  such  plants  in 
their  communities. 

It  appeared  in  U.S.  News  k  World  Re- 
port of  September  20,  1971.  I  wiaii  to 
share  this  statement  with  my  colleafues, 
and  include  it  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  time:' 
Moit's  Appu  Pix  Is  Radiouictit>— ao  la  Mom 

That  doesn't  make  her  a  dangerous  woman. 

Radiation  is  Just  naturaUy  ererywhen.  In 
the  earth.  In  your  homes.  In  your  food.  In 
your  ICom. 

And  each  accounts  for  more  radiation  than 
a  nuclear-power  plant. 

Take  your  Mom.  Or  yotuself  for  that  mat- 
ter. The  radloacttre  materials  In  our  bodies 
glvea  ua  an  Internal  ezpoeure  of  natural  radl- 
aUon  averaging  3fi  mUllrems.  (A  mUllrem  U 
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1/1000  ot  a  ram.  the  etaxadard  unit  of  meaa- 
ur«m«nt  of  th»  blologlaal  affect  ot  ladlaUon.) 

BuUdlnga  and  tha  eartlx  add  ftvf*l»r  U 
lolllinma.  Coamtc  raya  from  apaca  eeqxiaa  ua 
to  around  40  mllUranM.  Tbla  — T'ra  thn 
higher  the  tferatloa  you  are  at.  the  talgber 
the  expoaure.  AU  eapoanrea  oonaldered.  each 
American  avangea  about  US  mttllrams  of 
natural  radlatUm  annually. 

Now,  how  about  a  nuolear  power  plant? 
Preeent  operating  experience  teUs  us  tbla:  a 
person  living  anywhere  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
typical  nuclear  power  plant,  M  hours  a  day 
for  a  fuU  year,  would  be  axpoeed  to  lees  than 
6  mlllirems  of  radiation  from  the  plant. 

Lees  than  S  milllrema.  Why,  Mom  could 
easily  be  exposed  to  that  much  during  one 
round-trip  ooaat-to-ooast  aUllne  eight  at 
36,000  feet. 

Thoee  are  the  facts.  And  we  think  everyone 
should  be  aware  of  them.  Because  America's 
need  for  electricity  is  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  ten  years.  To  meet  thla  need  in  an 
orderly  faahlon,  clean,  safe  nuclear  power 
must  play  an  increaalngly  Important  role. 

Our  countrys  ability  to  do  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  will  depend  on  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity.  There's  no  time  to 
waste.  New  generating  faoUitlea  must  be 
built,  and  built  in  a  way  oompattbla  with  our 
environment. 

Well  continue  working  to  do  this.  But  we 
need  your  understanding  today  to  meet'  to- 
morrow's needs. 

The  people  at  your  Inveetor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies. 


October  12,  igri 


K££PINa  FAITH  WITH  THE 
CJONSTTTUnON 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    MOaTH    CAaOLXMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttieadav.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following :  Residing  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina  is 
Miss  Gertrude  Carraway.  Miss  Carraway 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  her  contribution 
to  our  historical  heritage  is  immeasur- 
able. Her  strong  belief  in  the  baaic  values 
under  which  this  Nation  was  foimded  is 
admirable.  In  her  capacity  as  h<Hiorary 
president  general  NSDAR.  she  reeently 
addressed  the  celebration  of  the  184th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Her  subject  was,  "Keeping 
Faith  With  the  Constitution,"  and  I  was 
BO  Impressed  with  her  remarks  that  I  am 
happy  to  include  from  her  address  some 
excerpts  in  the  Congressional  Rkcors  so 
that  others  might  share  in  them.  They 
are  as  follows: 

KcKPtNO  Fatth  With  th«  CoNSTrruriow 
The  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  approaching,  "rhla  algnlflcant  event 
makes  thla  an  eapedally  appropriate  time  to 
keep  faith  with  the  Oonatltutlon  by  oonslder- 
Ing  some  of  the  many  advents  gee  w«  enjoy 
in    our    Constitutional    Republlo. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  by  capable  men 
of  Chrlatlan  aplrlt  who  trusted  in  Divine 
Providence  and  the  dignity  of  man.  Their 
alms  and  achievements  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  ahould  be  regarded 
aa  Intrlnalo  valuee  worth  emtUatlon.  Deapite 
faulU  and  falllnga,  which  can  be  legally  cor- 
rected and  Improved,  our  system  ot  gov- 
ernment checks  and  balances  la  the  beat  ever 
devised. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  the 
"unalienable  rights  .  .  .  endowed  by  their 
Creator."  Our  Republic  waa  established  to 


secure  aiMt  protaot  those  rlgbta,  "with  tha 
conaent  of  Uie  governed."  In  order  to  kam 
ua  from  bondage,  tyranny,  and  unjw 
reatraims  qpon  lawful  aoUons  and  conaclaa. 
tloua  oonvlettens.  However,  r^gjita  are  de- 
pendent upoa  raapoaalbUitlea.  Our  rlghli 
entaU  dutlea  of  dtlaanahlp,  aa  aet  forthla 
The  American's  Creed. 

Our  Amerloan  heritage  taimt  be  passed  on 
to  poeterlty  Intact,  untamlahed  and  im. 
proved.  Its  freedoms  are  not  self -perpetuat- 
ing. They  are  bequests,  entrusted  to  our  oara, 
and  must  be  earned  anew  with  "The  l^th  of 
Our  Fathers."  TU  preeerve  theee  freedoma,  we 
should  continue  to  praetloe,  teaoh  and  pieatai 
the  dutlea  of  good  oltlsenahip. 

The  United  States  Bloentenzilal  U  aa  «■- 
cellent  time  for  us  to  redouble  oiir  efforts  to 
help  bring  a  resurgence  of  true  patrlottsa 
and  optimism  In  our  country.  We,  aa  Ameri- 
cans, have  good  reason  to  have  horpe,  and,  m 
has  been  predicted  by  others,  "America  is  the 
last  best  hope  of  the  world." 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMEND»«ENT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


or   CALIFOaNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVK8 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pio. 
pcMients  of  the  school  prayer  amendment 
have  argued  throughout  the  years  ttet 
there  Is  a  need  for  religious  study  and 
discussion  In  the  public  schools.  Then 
was,  however,  nothing  in  the  1962  and 
1963  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  pre- 
vent this.  In  fact,  the  Court  went  out  of 
its  way  to  say  that  there  can  be  study  of 
comparative  religions  and  study  of  the 
Bible  as  history  or  literature. 

Philip  H.  Phenlx,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy and  education.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  testified  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  1964  strewlDg 
that  rather  than  engaging  in  practtoes 
that  deny  the  basic  principles  of  reUglous 
freedom  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
exploring  and  Implementing  the  matiy 
educationally  and  rellgously  productive 
ways  of  bringing  religion  Into  the  cur- 
riculum oi  public  schools. 

Sharing  Mr.  Phenlx's  beliefs  that  we 
should  call  attention  to  the  nMgiam 
dimensions  through  the  study  of  hlstocy, 
art,  and  literature  rather  than  throvgh 
prayer  in  public  schools,  I  am  inserting 
the  complete  text  of  his  testimony  for 
the  consideration  of  all  my  colleaguea 

The  text  follows: 
TssmcoKT  or  Philiv  H.  PKamx.  Paovasaoa 

or  PHn.oaoPHT  and  Eoucatton,  Tkacwms 

Coixaos,  CoLuxaiA  UNivxastrr 

Mr.  PaxNix.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  I 
appreciate  very  much,  gentlemen,  your  pa- 
tience In  waiting  this  long.  I  wlsli  to  s«|iPSSi 
my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  perLaltUag 
ma  to  preaent  the  following  teatlmooy  eaa- 
oeming  propoeals  before  it  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution  so  as  to  parvatt  the  pv- 
formance  of  such  reI10ous  eaerolaaa  aa  pray- 
ers and  Bible  reading,  on  a  voluntary 
In  public  schoola.  For  more  than  a 
I  have  been  protfeaelonally  oonaemed 
the  problema  of  rtilgton  and  adueatton.  ■•  a 
faotaty  member  in  a  leading  gxadoate  aebeol 
of  education,  and  I  bare  dealt  wltb  tMW 
lasuea  In  booka  and  artMea  aa  waU  ■■  I* 
couraea  apaellloaUy  davoted  to  ttieir  ooatfi- 
eratloa.  I  apeak  aa  a  UfeloAg  Ohitetlaa  and 
aa  an  active  ehurob  member.  wli«  ia  earn- 
vinced  that  religious  faith  plays  a  oaatni 
role  In  all  phases  of  life,  Includlag  the  a»* 
tivltles  of  education. 
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I  migbt  alao  add  that  I  bare  been  a  cbap- 
laln  in  th*  anaad  aamoaa  aad  bave  bean 
a  chaplain  In  a  aoOaga  Itar  a  nuiaber  of  yean. 

The  prlDotpla  ot  armeiidtag  Uqportwoee  In 
the  reUtioos  at  ttOgieo.  and  apvamaMmt  la 
that  of  reUgloua  traedom.  Buglon  la  eon- 
cerned  wltb  the  free  bumaa  re^wnse  to  tlie 
Ood  who  creatsa  aad  is  soverMgn  over  all 
thiixgs.  It  foUows  that  no  human  agency 
may  regtUate  that  re^onae.  A  peraon^  rela- 
tionship to  Ood  Is  the  supreme  relationship, 
transoandlng  In  Importance  aU  others  Into 
which  he  taay  a&tar.  Hot  even  the  moat  fnn- 
damental  human  ties  of  friendship,  kinship, 
or  cltlaenahlp  take  precedence  over  one's 
commitment  to  Ood.  for  He  ia  Lord  and  Judge 
of  all  aucb  Anita  asaoclaUons  and  obllga- 
Uons. 

The  American  SepubUc  waa  founded  and 
has  prospered  over  tbe  yeaca  under  a  political 
covenant,  contained  in  tbe  Federal  ConatH- 
tutkm.  that  baa  reoognlaed  thla  fundamental 
principle  of  itellglous  freedom.  TThe  exi>llclt 
■tatemant  la  t3a»  flnt  antandnacnt  forbidding 
the  Oongreas  to  aoaka  any  laws  re^Mctlng 
an  estatatlabmeat  of  rellcloD  or  prohibiting 
the  free  eaetclse  thereof  makee  It  clear  that 
govemmeot  la  not  in  any  way  to  be  an  ar- 
biter of  rellgloia  faith.  Tlila  Nation  baa 
stood  for  the  principle  that  v^lglon  la  a 
matter  entirely  between  the  believer  and 
Ood.  to  be  sustained  by  such  voluntary  as- 
sociations and  religious  organizations  as  the 
citizens  may  obooee,  but  not  to  be  either  pro- 
moted or  oppoeed  in  any  way  by  the  agencies 
of  government. 

History  la  replete  with  evidences  of  the 
baleful  effecta  of  Unking  the  institutions  of 
religion  and  of  the  atate.  Religion  that  la 
otklally  endoraed  by  government  tends  to 
dimlnlah  as  the  free  response  of  the  believer 
to  the  God  wbo  Is  Lord  of  all  political  orders. 
Purtbernkore.  If  govemmant  Is  Invoked  In  aid 
of  religloo.  It  may  by  the  same  authority 
and  with  equal  legitimacy  suppress  It.  When- 
ever tbe  state  has  control  in  any  degree 
over  reUgioua  Ufa,  the  way  is  opened  for  the 
denial  of  religious  freedom  and  for  the  per- 
secution of  thoae  who  do  not  adhere  to  the 
officially  approved  forma  of  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  religious  covenant  is 
maintained  aeparate  from  the  political  cove- 
nant, religloua  freedom  U  preserved  and  re- 
ligion proapara.  as  it  has  In  our  country 
without  parallel  in  human  history. 

It  Is  thecelore  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  public  achool — an  agency  of  the 
political  power — not  be  given  the  authority 
to  promote  an  r.m/«iai  religion,  as  it  would 
do  if  prayars  and  Bible  readings  were  to  be 
permitted  in  accordance  with  the  propoeed 
amendn^nta.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
students  who  object  to  such  practices  might 
be  excused  from  participation  In  them.  The 
state  would  still  remain  the  official  agency 
for  a  preferred  form  of  religion,  and  thoee 
who  choae  not  to  practice  It  would  become  at 
best  tolerated  dissenters  from  the  recognised 
public  cult. 

Furthermore,  the  amendments  would  In- 
troduce an  utterly  Impoaslble  and  chaotic 
situation,  unless  a  national  agency  were  au- 
thorized to  determine  what  prayers  and 
Scriptures  were  to  be  recited  and  read.  With- 
out rigid  Federal  preacrlptlon  (and  thus  an 
estabUshment  of  religion)  there  would  be  no 
bar  against  the  moat  dlverae  sectarian  mate- 
rials and  thua  do  protection  against  the  oae 
of  public  agenclea  to  ladocttlnata  atudanta  In 
the  teneta  of  whatever  faith  the  power  atme- 
ture  of  the  local  community  might  dadde  It 
wanted. 

Even  more  seriowa  la  the  fact  that  once  the 
principle  of  govemmantal  e^rtt^n  in  lallglous 
life  were  accepted  1^  oonatUutlcmal  aunend- 
ment.  the  way  would  be  opaasd  for  aspprea- 
sion  ol  rsUgkNii  by  Tmtrrwawf  I  aetkm.  The 
maiortty  tba*  tbla  year  au^  apptaud  ioimal 
prayers  and  BlMa  raadUi^a  In  ttaetr  aelMMls 
can  Just  as  weU  1  year  or  10  years  from  now 
authorize  the  recitation  of  an  atheist  creed 
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or  a  pngrer  to  the  TnMmtt  wttb  or  wtthout 
the  puMMon  tar  voluirtary  partlolpatloa. 
There  la  no  auetauoe  ta  prinelple  betwwm 
oBHeua  aathoitaaMon  of  leUgloua  praeUoea  la 
the  puUtle  ichoolB  and  oBcaal  oppoaltlon  t« 
reilgloa  by  means  of  poblle  luatlCutioua. 

Zt  is  a  maUer  of  simple  logle  that  w«  Amer- 
icana cannot  vtxjoy  the  conatltutlonai  pro- 
tection ot  miglOTia  Ilbertlea  and  at  the  same 
time  authorise  the  ptibllc  sdiools  to  conduct 
reQgloUa  exarelaea  Invtavtng  piajeia  and 
Scripture  readings.  The  latter  auChorlBaUon 
In  principle  nuinfiea  the  former  protectlan. 
The  effect  at  the  propoeed  amend manta  would 
be  to  oontradlct  the  flxat  amendment  prx>- 
vlslon  agalnat  the  eatahllatiment  of  rdlgioB 
and  the  guarantae  of  religious  freedom.  T>d 
aaaert  aa  part  of  the  new  amendments  that 
nothing  In  them  ^ban  be  cunatrued  to  oon- 
stltute  an  eetabllshment  of  religion  cannot 
alter  the  fact  that  aocb  amendments  would 
by  their  very  nature  Introduce  Juat  such  an 
estaMlatament.  m  this  nwnier  the  Oonattta- 
tlon  wotffd  be  made  to  oontradlct  Itaetf ,  and 
this  womd  be  dlmitroiii,  fbr,  to  para]Hiraae 
a  paasage  from  the  BlMe  quoted  With  eotdi 
effect  la  another  period  of  erlala  In  our  nat- 
tiral  life,  **a  Oonstttutlon  divided  agalnat  it- 
self cannot  stand.' 

Besldea  the  fundamental  rellglouB  and  con- 
stitutional prlnctide,  tt  Is  Important  to  note 
that  eliminating  official  prayera  and  Bcrip- 
tiue  readings  does  not  banish  Ood  and 
religion  from  public  Ufe,  including  the 
schools.  Ood  Is  at  work  In  aU  things,  and  He 
cannot  be  secularteed  out  of  existence.  He 
Is  the  Ood  of  pnbUc  agencies  aa  much  as  If 
not  more  than  of  churcbea  and  Bynagogoea. 
While  Rltglous  exercises  are  not  the  appro- 
priate way  to  reapond  to  Ood  in  public  In- 
stitutions, there  are  many  other  waya  that 
are  appropriate  and  that  do  not  negate  the 
basic  pOlltleal  principles  that  guarantee  reli- 
gloua fleeduut. 

There  Is  nothing  In  our  Constitution  that 
prohlblta  the  study  and  dlscuaaion  of  reli- 
gious matters.  Including  the  Bible  In  public 
schools  and  colleges.  There  la  nothing  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  public  Khool  teachers 
calling  attention  to  the  rdlgloua  dlmenaions 
In  the  varloua  subjects  of  study,  intiludlng 
poaslble  religious  Interpretatlona  inherent  In 
languagci,  aclenoe,  the  arte,  maraltty.  talatory, 
and  other  dlaclpllnea. 

RellgtoUB  rltuala  such  as  prayeia  aiul  Bible 
readings  (without  conunent  or  discussion) 
are  a  relatively  superficial  and  both  religious- 
ly and  educationally  ineffective  way  ct  deal- 
ing with  rttlglan  in  public  eduoaUon.  If  the 
rellglouaiy  concerned  people  of  the  united 
SUtea  reioiy  can  about  the  religious  nurttire 
of  the  young,  they  will  make  an  effort  to 
explore  and  implement  the  many  education- 
ally and  religiously  productive  waya  of  bring- 
ing religion  into  the  currlcalum  of  puMic 
schools  without  engaging  in  praetloea  that 
neceaaarily  deny  the  baaic  prlndplea  of 
religions  freedom  becauae  they  are  eesentially 
forms  of  sectarian  worship. 

Therefore,  gentlemen.  I  urgently  beeeech 
you,  for  the  sake  of  our  precious  heritage  of 
religloua  liberty,  and  on  behalf  of  a  really 
significant  place  for  religion  In  public  educa- 
tion, that  you  use  your  very  oonalderaMe  in- 
fluence to  Insore  that  the  propoeed  oonstltu- 
tlonal  amendmenta  will  not  be  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  add  parenthetlcaUy  that  all 
theee  aiguntenta  about  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  c-ime  being  aolved  by  prayer  and  BOde 
reading  are  aheer  nooaense.  Theee  thU^pi  are 
not  dealt  with  at  an  effectlvaiy  by  prayers 
and  Bible  readings. 

I  might  add  one  other  word  that  my  own 
work  over  the  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  echoed 
of  education  haa  been  coooemed  with  trying 
to  And  out  ways  that  are  really  Important 
and  aduoatlonally  algnlflcant  for  dealing 
with  reUgkm  In  hlatory.  art.  Uterature.  and 
other  Aelda.  There  are  eoiae  vary  eacltlng 
waya  that  are  not  objectionable  from  the 
standpoint  of  constitutional  provisions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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THS  DECLIKE  AMD  FAIXi  OP 

BOVEajaon  immunity 


HON.  JOHN  R.  ItARICK 


or  I.01 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBFKBBINTATrVBS 

Mr.  BARICK.  Mr.  BpeaJur.  vlfh  the 
surrender  of  State  aovereignty  comes  a 
ootrenKEwltng  toeakdown  in  aoveieign 
Imrauattr.  An  Obio  eouri  has  now  ruled 
that  the  SUte  of  Ohki  oeui  be  auad  for 
damages  as  a  result  of  the  Kent  State 
University  riot  in  Mms  of  1970. 

Other  States  vblcSi  have  eitber  sm-- 
rendered  or  been  denied  sovereign  im- 
munity from  Mlt  without  legislative  per- 
BBiBsian  by  the  peopte's  reppeeentatiwfi 
are  Cidlfamia,  OokKado.  aad  New 
Jervey. 

As  the  legnl  TvrcivMfm  proeeeds,  ive 
can  soon  expect  legal  actions  rational- 
ized by  Uberal  Vederal  ]udgea  to  abolish 
the  soverelan  innumity  of  the  United 
States,  taicludbig  the  bypassing  of  the 
prerogatives  of  tUs  body  as  the  guard- 
ians of  the  pecq^le's  treasmr,  to  permit 
direct  suits  acainst  the  United  States 
and  VS.  oflkials  for  damage  occasioned 
by  their  activities  or  negligence. 

So  that  our  ooUengues  may  under- 
stand the  stgnlBcanoe  of  the  Ohio  dic- 
tum as  far  as  being  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  I  Insert  annota- 
tions on  UJB.  Supreme  Oovrt  decisions 
on  immunity  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
from  suit  and  a  related  news  clipping  at 
this  point  in  the  RscoBo : 
(From  the  Chrlatlaa  aclenee  Monitor.  Oct.  C. 

l»7l] 
iMMtrnm   Litthj,    Ohio   Faces  TaiAL   in    a 

(By  James  P.  Herzog) 

CixvKLAMB. — The  king  oau  do  no  wrong— 
except  in  Oalifomla.  Ocdorado,  New  Jersey, 
and  now  Ohio. 

An  Ohio  TTT— '«  eourt  la  a  split  decision 
Thursday  suled  that  the  ago-old  principle 
of  aovarei^^lmmunlty — which  in  thla  coun- 
try nkeans  a  citizen  can't  sue  the  govern- 
ment without  consent — vlolatee  both  the 
United  States  and  Oido  eonatltatloaa. 

The  ruling  came  In  a  #3  mlUhm  wrongful- 
death  ault  fUed  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
four  Kent  State  Unlveratty  students  killed 
by  Ohio  NaUonal  Guard  buUets  May  4,  1070. 

A  apokeaman  for  Ohio  Attorney  Oeneral 
William  J.  Brown  said  the  atate  wfU  appeal 
the  dadalon  to  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  waa  handed  doam  In  the 
Eighth  Dtatrlct  Oourt  of  Appeals  by  preald- 
Log  Appallate  Judge  Jack  O.  Day  and  Judge 
Alvln  X.  Krenzler.  They  ruled  that  a  Com- 
mon Pleas  Oourt  Judge  erred  in  throwing  out, 
on  grounds  of  aovaralgn  immunity,  the  case 
of  Arthur  Krause  of  Pittsburg,  whoee  daugh- 
ter AUison  was  kUled  In  the  Izuddent. 

"A  epecial  shield  for  the  atate  against  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  Ita  tortious  acta  la  unjust, 
arbitrary,  and  unraaaonahle  and  reaulta  in 
dlecnmlnatlnn  prohibited  by  the  equal -pro- 
tection and  due-proceas  clausea  of  the  lAth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Conatltu- 
tlon."  the  Judgea  ruled. 

The  ImnsTiniqr  doetrloe  baa  Ita  baae  In 
bigUah  oomman  taw.  There  haa  been  grow- 
ing dleeatlafeetlon  with  the  prtne^ile  among 
lawyera  tfarni^bout  the  United  Statea.  nus 
thinklag  eaiHw  brought  aa  end  to  aover- 
eiga  Immnnlty  In  OaUfomla.  Ooloradn.  and 
New  weeaey. 


Joseph  Slndell,  a  Cleveland  lawyer  who, 
with  his  son,  prepared  the  eaaa,  aald.  *%ov- 
erelgn  immunity  is  a  cruti  and  Inhuman 
rule.  It  doesn't  belong  on  the  books." 
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Han  Is  bow  thm  prlnclpl*  works  In  statea 
wh«re  It  U  In  f oroe : 

If  ft  mftn  Is  oroMlng  the  street  and  Is 
hit  bj  ft  car,  he  can  sue  the  drlTer  and  the 
owner  ot  the  ear. 

If  a  man  la  hit  by  a  state  talghway-maln- 
tenance  truck,  he  can  sue  the  (blver  as  an 
ludlTlduai.  But  be  cannot  sucoasafqlly  sue 
the  state. 

The  two  judges  said  tbat,  to  ^arantee 
that  state  employeee  are  not  impeded  or  In- 
hlMted  in  tftelr  work,  aoveralsn  immunity 
can  be  retained  for  individuals  In  ttelr  work, 
"while  at  the  aame  tine  liapoeln«  llabUlty 
on  tbe  •tate." 

The  Judges  said  tbey  had  the  right  to 
make  the  decision  because  It  was  put  into 
force  by  the  Ohio  courts — not  by  the  State 
Legislature  or  constitution. 

Judge  John  M.  Manos  dissented,  saying. 
"If  It  U  bellered  that  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity  Is  Indeed  an  antique  of  no 
modem  relevancy,  the  forum  for  this  change 
rests  either  on  legislature  action  or  with  a 
new  conatltutlonal  convention." 

OTHXS    CA8XB    OVlCasXD 

The  3-1  ruling  sends  Mr.  Krause's  wrong- 
ful-deatb  suit  bMsk  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  for  trial.  Undoubte<lly  no  trial  will 
take  place  until  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
rules. 

Mr.  Krause  and  parents  of  two  others 
killed  at  Kent  State  also  asked  til  million 
in  damages  In  cases  filed  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  here.  But  those  cases  were  dis- 
missed last  June  on  grounds  of  sovereign 
immunity.  They  are  being  appealed. 

The  federal  suits  name  former  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  and  two  high-ranking  National 
Guard  officials  at  the  time  of  the  Kent  shoot- 
ings. Mr.  Krause's  state-court  action  names 
only  the  State  of  Ohio. 

If  the  state  Supreme  Court  reverses  the 
appeals-court  ruling,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  be  asked  to  Intervene,  said  Mr.  Slndell. 
If  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  allows  the  rul- 
ing to  stand.  It  Is  also  likely  tbat  the  state 
win    appeal    to    the    high    court. 

The  CowsTTTUTtoN  or  th«  tJirrrnj  Statxs  or 
AiczaicA:  Amaltsxs  and  iNTaapasTATToic — 
Annotations  or  Casks  Daciusu  bt  tiix 
ScrruK>  CoosT  or  thb  ntrrrsD  Statcs  to 
Jimx  22,  19S4 

iMMtJNjTT  or  THE  tjwmnj  STATES  raoM  snrr 

In  pursuance  of  tbe  general  rule  tbat  a 
sovereign  cannot  be  sued  In  his  own  courts, 
It  follows  tbat  tbe  Judicial  power  does  not 
extend  to  sulU  against  the  United  SUtes 
unless  Congress  by  general  or  special  enact- 
ment consents  to  suits  against  tbe  Qovern- 
ment.  This  rule  first  emanated  In  embryo 
form  In  an  oMter  dictum  by  Chief  Justice 
Jay  in  Chlsholm  r.  Qeorgla,  where  he  indi- 
cated that  a  suit  would  not  He  against  the 
United  States  because  "there  Is  no  power 
which  tbe  courts  can  call  to  their  aid."  ■  In 
Cohens  v.  Virginia.'  also  by  way  of  dictum. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  asserted,  "the  uni- 
versally received  opinion  Is,  that  no  suit  can 
be  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the 
United  States."  The  Issue  was  more  directly 
In  question  In  United  States  v.  Clarke  ' 
where  Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  els 
the  United  States  la  "not  suable  of  common 
right,  the  party  who  Institutes  such  suit  must 
bring  his  case  within  the  authority  of  some 
act  of  Congress,  or  the  court  cannot  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  It."  He  thereupon  ruled  that 
the  act  of  May  26.  1830,  for  the  final  settle- 
ment of  .and  clalnts  in  Florida  condoned  the 
suit.  The  doctrine  of  the  exemption  of  the 
United  States  from  suit  was  repeated  in  vari- 
ous subaequent  oasee,  without  discussion  or 
examination.*  Indeed,  It  was  not  until  United 
Statee  v.  Lee  •  that  the  Court  examined  the 
rule  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  limited  Its  ap- 
plication aooordlngly. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  arttole. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Waiver  of  tmmunitg  by  Oon^res*. — Blnoe 
suits  agaloat  the  Untted  States  oaq  be  maln- 
talned  oolT  by  ptRnlaBloo,  it  toiOamn  tbat 
tbey  oan  m  brougbt  only  In  tbe  t^""^ 
preacrlbed  by  Oniigi  »m  and  subjeet  to  tbe 
restrtotloDs  unpoeed.*  Only  Oongree*  ean 
take  Um  neoewftry  ttepc  to  waive  the  bn- 
muhity  ot  the  United  States  trom  liability 
for  claims,  and  benoe  offloera  of  the  United 
States  are  powerleas  by  their  actions  either 
to  waive  such  Immunity  or  to  confer  Jurts- 
dlctlon  on  a  federal  court.'  Even  when  au- 
tborlaed.  suits  can  be  brought  only  in  desig- 
nated courts.*  Theee  rules  apply  equaUy  to 
suits  by  States  against  the  United  States.* 
Although  an  officer  acting  as  a  public  in- 
strumentality u  liable  for  his  own  torts. 
CoDgreaa  may  grant  or  withhold  immunity 
from  suit  on  behalf  of  government  corpora- 
tions." 

Suitt  agaitut  official*. — United  States  v. 
Lee,  a  flve-to-four  decision,  qualified  earlier 
holdings  to  tiie  effect  that  where  a  Judgment 
affected  the  property  of  the  United  States 
the  auit  was  in  effect  against  the  United 
Stetes,  by  ruling  that  tlUe  to  the  Arlington 
estate  of  the  Lee  family,  then  being  used  as 
a  national  cemetery,  was  not  legally  vested 
In  tbe  United  Statee  but  was  being  held 
Uiegally  by  army  officers  under  an  unlawful 
order  of  the  President.  In  its  examination  of 
the  sources  and  application  of  the  rule  of 
sovereign  immunity,  the  Court  concluded 
ttvat  the  rule  "If  not  absolutely  limited  to 
cases  in  which  the  United  States  are  made 
defendants  by  name,  Is  not  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  the  Judicial  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  plaintiff  when  the  United 
Statee  Is  not  a  defendant  or  a  necessary 
party  to  tbe  suit.""  Except,  nevertheless,  for 
an  occasional  case  like  Kansas  v.  United 
States,"  which  held  that  a  State  cannot  sue 
the  United  States,  most  of  the  cases  in- 
volving sovereign  inununlty  from  suit  since 
1B83  have  been  cases  against  officers,  agen- 
cies, or  corporations  of  the  United  States 
where  the  United  States  has  not  been  named 
as  a  party  defendant.  Thus,  It  has  been  held 
that  a  suit  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  review  his  decision  on  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  exacted  on  Imported  sugar 
would  disturb  the  whole  revenue  system  of 
tbe  Oovernment  and  would  In  effect  be  a 
suit  against  the  United  States.'*  Even  more 
significant  is  Stanley  v.  Schwalby,"  which  re- 
sembles without  paralleling  United  States  v. 
Lee,  where  It  waa  held  that  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  an  army  officer  to  try  title  In  a 
parcel  of  land  occupied  by  tbe  United  Statee 
as  a  military  reservation  was  a  suit  against 
the  United  States  because  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs  would  have  been  a 
Judgment   against    the   United   States. 

Subaequent  cases  repeat  and  reaffirm  the 
rule  of  United  States  v.  Lee  that  where  the 
right  to  possession  or  enjoyment  of  property 
under  general  law  Is  In  issue,  the  fact  tbat  de- 
fendants claim  tbe  property  as  ofllcera  or 
agents  of  the  United  States,  does  not  make 
the  action  one  against  the  United  States  until 
It  Is  determined  that  they  were  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  lawful  authority."^  Con- 
trariwise, the  rule  that  a  suit  In  which  the 
Judgment  would  affect  tbe  United  States  or 
Its  property  Is  a  suit  against  the  United  States 
has  also  been  repeatedly  approved  and  reaf- 
flrmed.^'  But,  as  the  Court  has  pointed  out,  it 
Is  not  "an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  all  of  tbe 
decisions  of  tbe  court  in  this  class  of  cases,"  ■' 
and,  as  Justice  Frankfurter  quite  Justifiably 
stated  In  a  dissent,  "the  subject  Is  not  free 
from  casuistry." '»  Justice  Douglas*  charac- 
terization of  Land  v.  Dollar,  "this  Is  the  type 
of  case  where  the  question  of  juriaHction  is 
dependent  on  decision  of  the  meHts,"  '•  Is  fre- 
quently applicable. 

The  case  of  Larson  r.  Domestic  ti  Foreign 
Corp.,^  Illuminates  these  obscurities  some- 
what. Here  a  private  company  sought  to  en- 
join the  Administrator  of  the  War  Assets  in 
his  official  ci4>aclty  from  selling  surplus  coal 
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to  otbers  tban  tbe  plaintiff  who  had  artgtnaUy 
bought  tbe  ooal,  only  to  b*Te  the  sals  «mui> 
oallsd  by  the  Administrator  because  of  tbs 
compMiy's  fallors  to  m«ks  an  adeanoe  p«y. 
mant.  CnUef  Justioe  VlnaQn  and  a  ma>ortty  of 
the  Court  looked  upon  tbe  suit  as  one  brought 
•gainst  tbe  Administrator  In  bis  oadal  im* 
paclty,  acting  under  a  valid  statute,  and 
therefore  a  suit  against  the  TTnlted  States.  It 
held  that  although  an  officer  in  buc9i  a  stttia- 
tlon  Is  not  Immune  from  suits  for  his  own 
torts,  yet  his  official  action,  though  torttona 
cannot  be  enjoined  or  diverted,  slnoe  it  Is 
also  the  action  of  the  sovereign.*  The  Court 
then  proceeded  to  repeat  the  rule  that  "ttis 
action  of  an  officer  of  the  sorerelgn  (be  it 
holding,  taking,  or  otherwise  legally  affecting 
the  plaintiff's  property)  can  be  regarded  as  se 
individual  only  if  it  U  not  within  tbe  of- 
ficer's statutoiy  powers,  or.  If  within  tboas 
powers,  only  If  the  po<wers  or  their  eseroise  in 
the  particular  ease,  are  eoDStltuttoaalty 
void.""  The  Court  rejected  the  oontstlea 
that  tbe  doctrine  of  sovereign  imatuntty 
should  be  relaxed  as  inapplicable  to  suits  for 
specific  relief  as  dlstlngulahed  from  damafi 
suits,  saying:  "The  Oovernment,  as  represent- 
atlve  of  tbe  community  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  stopped  in  its  tracks  by  any  plaintiff  who 
presents  a  disputed  question  of  property  or 
contract  right."  *• 

Classifications  of  suits  against  offieers  — 
Suits  against  officers  involving  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  immunity  have  been  claasl&ed 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  In  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion Into  four  general  groups.  First,  there  are 
those  cases  In  which  the  plaintiff  seeks  an 
Interest  In  property  which  belongs  to  ths 
Oovernment,  or  calls  "for  an  assertion  o( 
what  is  unquestionably  official  authority.*^ 
Such  suits,  of  course,  cannot  be  main- 
tained.* Second,  cases  in  which  action  ad- 
verse to  the  Interests  of  a  plaintiff  is  taken 
under  an  unconstitutional  statute  or  one 
alleged  to  be  so.  In  general  these  suits  are 
maintainable."  Third,  caaes  Involving  in- 
Jury  to  a  plaintiff  because  the  official  has 
exceeded  bis  statutory  authority.  lb  general 
these  suits  are  also  maintainable.*'  Fourth, 
cases  In  which  an  officer  seeks  immunity  be- 
hind statutory  authority  or  some  other  sov- 
ereign command  for  tbe  commission  of  a 
conunon  law  tort."  This  category  of  easss 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties  slnoe  these 
suits  can  as  readily  be  classlfted  as  falUng 
Into  the  first  group  if  the  action  directly  er 
Indirectly  la  one  for  specific  performancs 
or  If  the  Judgment  would  affect  tbe  United 
States. 

Suits  against  government  corporations.— 
The  multiplication  of  government  corpora- 
tions during  periods  of  war  and  depreaslen 
has  provided  one  motivation  for  limiting  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity.  In  Kelfer 
&  Kelfer  v.  R.F.C."  the  Court  held  that  ths 
Goveriunent  does  not  become  a  conduit  of 
Its  Immunity  in  suits  against  Its  agents  er 
Instrumentalities  merely  because  they  do  Its 
work.  Nor  does  the  creation  of  a  government 
corporation  confer  upon  It  legal  Immunity. 
Whether  Congress  endows  u  public  corpora- 
tion with  governmental  immunity  in  a  spe- 
cific Instance,  is  a  matter  of  ascertaining 
the  congressional  will.  Moreover.  It  has  been 
held  that  waivers  of  governmental  im- 
munity In  the  case  of  federal  InstrumentsJ- 
itles  and  corporations  should  be  construed 
liberally."  On  the  other  hand,  Indian  na- 
tlona  are  exempt  from  suit  without  further 
congressional  authorisation;  It  Is  as  though 
their  former  immunity  as  sovereigns  paMSd 
to  tbe  United  Statee  for  their  benefit,  as  did 
their  tribal  properties.^' 

rOOTNOTSS 

'  2  Dall.  419.  478  (17fl3). 

'  e  Wheat.  204,  412  ( 1821 ) . 

>  8  Pet.  43«,  444  (1834). 

'  United  Statee  v.  MeHjeiBaort,  4  How.  Mt 
(1848) ;  HUl  v.  United  SUtes,  9  How.  8M.  Mi 
(1860);  De  Oroot  v.  United  States,  8  WaQ. 
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419,  431  (1887);  United  States  v.  Kckfcrd.  8 
wall  484,  488  (1888);  Ths  Siren,  7  WaU.  152, 
154  (1869);  NlcboU  V.  United  SUtes.  7  WaU. 
122.  128  0880);  Tbe  Davis.  10  WaU.  16,  20 
(1870);  Carr  v.  United  SUtes.  98  U.S.  438, 
437-439  ( 1879) .  "It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  absence  of  Its  con- 
sent, Is  not  Uable  in  tort  for  the  negligence 
of  Its  agenU  or  employees.  Gibbons  v.  United 
States,  8  WaU.  289,  276  (1809):  Peabody  v. 
United  SUtes,  231  UJ3.  630,  639  (1913);  Koe- 
kuk  Sc.  Hamilton  Bridge  Co.  r.  UJS.,  260  U.S. 
125,  127  (1922).  The  reason  for  such  immu- 
nity as  sUted  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Ka- 
wananakoa  v.  Poly  blank,  206  U.S.  349,  863, 
( 1907) ,  Is  because  'there  can  be  no  legal  right 
as  against  the  authority  that  makes  the  law 
on  which  the  right  depends.'  See  also  The 
Western  Maid,  267  U.S.  419,  433  (1922) .  As  the 
Housing  Act  does  not  purport  to  authorlee 
suits  against  the  United  SUtes  as  such,  the 
question  is  whether  the  Authority — which 
Is  clearly  an  agency  of  tbe  United  SUtes — 
partakes  of  this  sovereign  Inununlty.  The  an- 
swer must  be  sought  in  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress.  Sloan  Shipyards  v.  U.S.  neet  Corp., 
268  U.S.  649,  670  (1922) :  Federal  Land  Bank 
V.  Prlddy,  206  U.S.  229,  231  (1936).  This  in- 
volves  a  consideration  of  the  exUnt  to  wtiloh 
other  Government-owned  corporations  have 
been  held  liable  for  their  wrongful  acts."  39 
Ops.  Atfy  Gen.  669,  682  (1938). 

*  108  U.S.  198  (1882). 

■Lonergan  v.  United  SUtes,  303  U.S.  33 
(1938). 

'United  SUtes  v.  N.T.  Rayon  Co.,  329  U.S. 
664  (1947). 

•  United  SUtes  v.  Shaw,  309  U.S.  496  (1940) . 
Here  is  was  said  tbat  tbe  reasons  for  sov- 
ereign Immunity  "partake  somewhat  of  dig- 
nity and  decorum,  somewhat  of  practical  ad- 
ministration, somewhat  of  the  political  de- 
sirability of  an  Impregnable  legal  citadel 
where  government,  as  distinct  from  Its  func- 
tionaries, may  operaU  undisturbed  by  the 
demands  of  litigants,"  Ibid.  600-601.  The 
Court  went  on  to  hold  tbat  when  the  United 
States  took  poeseeslon  of  the  assets  of  Fleet 
Corporation  and  assumed  Its  obligations,  it 
did  not  waive  Its  immunity  from  suit  in  a 
State  court  on  a  counterclaim  based  on  the 
Corporation's  breach  of  contract,  ibid.  606. 
Any  consent  to  be  sued  wUl  not  be  held  to 
embrace  action  in  the  federal  courts  unless 
tbe  language  giving  consent  Is  clear.  Great 
Northern  Ins.  Co.  v.  Read.  322  U.S.  47  (1944). 

The  earlier  narrow  interpreUtlon  of  tbe 
exceptions  to  tbe  waiver  of  immunity  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  28 
U.8.C.  1848  (b).  gradually  has  given  way  to 
a  liberal  construction.  C/.  Dalehlte  v.  United 
States,  346  U.S.  IS  (1953).  with  Indian  Tow- 
ing CX>.  V.  United  Statea,  360  U.S.  61    (1966). 

•  MlnnesoU  v.  United  SUtee,  306  382  (1939) . 
The  United  SUtes  was  held  here  to  be  an  In- 
dispensable party  defendant  in  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding  brought  by  a  SUte  to  acquire 
a  right  of  way  over  lands  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  held  in  trust  for  Indian 
allottees. 

'"  Brady  v.  Roosevelt  SS.  Co..  317  U.8.  678 

(1943). 

"United  States  v.  Lee,  106  U.S.  196,  207- 
208  (1882) .  The  principle  of  sovereign  Immu- 
nity was  further  disparaged  In  a  brief  essay 
by  Justice  Miller  on  the  subject  of  the  rule 
ol  law,  as  follows;  "Under  our  sysUm  the 
■people  •  •  •  are  sovereign.  Their  rights, 
whether  collective  or  Individual,  are  not 
bound  to  give  way  to  a  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  a  monarch.  The  citizen  here 
knows  no  person,  however  near  to  thoee  in 
power,  or  however  powerful  himself,  to  whom 
he  need  yield  the  rights  which  the  law  se- 
cures to  him  when  It  Is  well  adminisUred. 
When  he,  in  one  of  tbe  courts  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  has  esUblUhed  his  right  to 
proi>erty,  there  Is  no  reason  why  deference 
to  any  person,  natural  or  artificial,  not  even 
the  United  SUtes,  should  prevent  him  from 
using  the  means  which  the  law  gives  blm  for 
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the    protection    and    enforcement    of    that 
right."  Ibid.  208-209. 
"204  UJB.  831   (1907). 

uiiouisiana  r.  McAdoo,  234  UB.  827.  628 
(1914). 

>*162  UB.  266  (1896).  At  page  271  Justice 
Gray  endeavors  to  distinguish  between  this 
and  the  Lee  case.  It  was  Justice  Gray  who 
spoke  for  the  dissenters  in  the  Lee  case. 

>*Land  V.  DoUar,  380  U.S.  731,  737  (1947). 
Justice  Douglas  cites  for  this  proposition 
Cunningham  v.  Macon  &  Brunswick  RJl.  Co., 
109  UB.  446.  462  (1883);  llndal  e.  Wesley, 
167  U.S.  204  (1897);  Smith  v.  Reeves.  178 
UB.  438.  439  (1900);  Scranton  e.  Wheeler. 
179  U.S.  141.  162.  163  (1900);  Philadelphia 
Co.  V.  Stimson,  223  U.S.  606,  619,  620  (1912); 
Ooltra  r.  Weeks,  271  UB.  636  (1926).  This 
last  case  actually  extended  the  rule  of  the 
Lee  case  and  was  virtually  overruled  in  Lar- 
son t).  Domestic  &  Foreign  Corp.,  337  UB.  682 
(1949). 

"Oregon  v.  Hitchcock.  202  U.S.  80  (1906); 
Louisiana  v.  Garfield.  211  U.S.  70  (1908) ;  New 
Mexico  V.  Lane,  243  U.S.  62  (1917);  Wells  v. 
Roper,  246  U.S.  386  (1918) ;  Morrison  v.  Work, 
266  U.S.  481  (1926);  MlnnesoU  v.  United 
States,  306  U.S.  382  (1939);  Mine  Safety  Co. 
V.  PorresUl,  326  UB.  371  (1946).  See  also 
MlnneeoU  v.  Hitchcock.  186  U.S.  373  (1902). 
For  a  review  of  the  cases  dealing  with  sover- 
eign inununlty  see  Block,  Suite  Against  Oov- 
ernment Officers  and  the  Sovereign  Immunity 
Doctrine,  69  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1060  (1946). 

"  Cunningham  v.  Macon  ft  Brunswick  R  JR. 
Co..  109  U.S.  446,  461  (1883) .  quoted  by  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
Larson  t;.  Domestic  &  Foreign  Corp.,  337  UB. 
682.  698    (1949). 

"  Larson  o.  Domestic  ft  Foreign  Corp., 
s-upra,  708.  Justioe  Frankfurter's  dissent  also 
contains  a  useful  classification  of  immunity 
cases  and  an  appendix  listing  them. 

"330  U.S.  731,  736  (1947).  Tbe  lUUcs  are 
added. 

"^337  U.S.  682    (1949). 
"Ibid.  689-697. 

"Ibid.  701-702.  This  rule  was  applied  in 
Goldberg  v.  Daniels.  231  U.S.  218  (1914), 
which  also  Involved  a  sale  of  government 
surplus  property.  After  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Navy  rejected  tbe  highest  bid,  plaintiff 
sought  mandamus  to  compel  delivery.  The 
suit  was  held  to  be  against  the  United  SUtes. 
See  al90  Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  310 
U.8.  113  (1940).  which  held  tbat  prospective 
bidders  for  contracts  derive  no  enforceable 
rights  against  a  federal  official  for  an  alleged 
mlslnterpreUtlon  of  his  government's  au- 
thority on  tbe  ground  that  an  agent  Is  an- 
swerable only  to  his  principal  for  miscon- 
struction of  instructions,  given  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  principal.  In  the  Larson  case 
the  Court  not  only  refused  to  follow  Ooltra 
V.  Weeks.  371  U.8.  636  (1926).  but  In  effect 
overruled  it.  The  Goltra  case  Involved  an  at- 
tempt of  the  Oovernment  to  repossess  barges 
which  It  had  leased  under  a  contract  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  repossess  in  oerUln  clrcum- 
sunces.  A  suit  to  enjoin  repossession  was 
held  not  be  a  suit  against  the  United  SUtes 
on  the  ground  tbat  the  actions  were  per- 
sonal and  In  tbe  nature  of  a  trespass. 

Also  decided  in  harmony  with  the  Larson 
decision  are  the  following,  wherein  the  suit 
was  barred  by  reason  of  being  against  the 
United  SUtes:  (1)  Malone  v.  Bowdoln,  369 
U.S.  643  (1963) ,  a  suit  to  eject  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice Officer  from  land  occupied  by  him  in  his 
official  capacity  under  a  claim  of  title  from 
the  United  SUtee;  and  (2)  Hawaii  v.  Gor- 
don, 873  U.S.  67  (1963) ,  an  original  action  by 
Hawaii  against  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
for  an  order  directing  him  to  determine 
whether  a  parcel  of  federal  land  oould  be 
conveyed  to  that  SUte.  In  Dugan  v.  Rank, 
372  UB.  609  (1963),  the  Court  ruled  that 
in.iamuch  as  the  storing  and  diverting  of 
water  at  the  Friant  Dam  resulted,  not  in  a 
trespass,  but  in  a  partial,  although  a  casual 
day-by-day,  Uklng  of  water  rights  of  claim- 
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ante  along  the  San  Joaquin  River  btiow  the 
dam,  a  suit  to  enjoin  such  diversion  by  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Reclamation  offloas  was  an 
action  against  the  United  SUtes;  for  grant 
of  tbe  remedy  sought  would  force  abandon- 
ment of  a  portion  of  a  project  autborlBSd  and 
financed  by  Congress,  and  would  prevent  ful- 
aUment  of  contracte  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  local  Water  UtUity  Distrlcte. 
Damages  wnre  recoverable  in  a  suit  under 
tbe  Tucker  Act   (28  UB.C.  1846). 

"337  UB.  683,  703-704.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter, dissenting,  would  have  applied  the  rule 
of  tbe  Lee  case. 

*•  Larson  v.  Domestic  ft  Foreign  Corp.,  337 
U.S.  682,  700-710  (1949). 

"Oregon  v.  Hitchcock,  202  UB.  60  (1906); 
LouUUna  V.  McAdoo,  234  UB.  627  (1914); 
Wells  V.  Roper.  246  UB.  336  (1918).  See  oZso 
Belknap  v.  Schlld.  161  U.S.  10  (1806);  and 
International  Postal  Supply  Co.  v.  Bruce.  194 
U.S.  601  (1904). 

"Rickert  Bloe  Mills  v.  Fontenot.  297  U.S. 
110  (1936) ;  and  Tennessee  Power  Co.  v.  TMJl., 
306  UB.  118  (1939),  which  held  that  one 
threatened  with  direct  and  special  injury  by 
the  act  of  an  agent  of  the  Government  under 
a  sUtute  may  ciiaUenge  the  constitutionality 
of  tbe  sUtute  in  a  suit  against  the  agent. 

"Philadelphia  Co.  v.  Simeon,  223  UB.  605 
(1912);  Walte  V.  Macy.  346  UB.  606  (1918). 

"  United  SUtee  v.  Lee.  106  UB.  196  ( 1883) : 
Ooltra  V.  Weeks.  271  UB.  636  (1926);  Ickee  v. 
Pox.  300  U.S.  82  (1637);  Land  r.  Dollar,  330 
UB.  731  (1947). 

"306  UB.  381    (1930). 

•"  F.H.A.  v.  Burr.  309  UB.  242  ( 1940) .  None- 
theless, the  Court  held  that  a  congressional 
waiver  of  immunity  in  the  case  of  a  govern- 
ment corporation  did  not  mean  that  funds  or 
property  of  the  United  SUtee  can  be  levied 
on  to  pay  a  Judgment  obtained  against  such 
a  corporation  as  the  result  of  waiver  of  im- 
munity. 

» United  SUtes  v.  UB.  Fidelity  Co.,  309 
U.S.  606  (1940). 


POWS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, In  view  of  the  events  of  tbe  past 
few  weeks  In  Saigon,  If  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she 
Is  willing,  from  this  day  f(»ward.  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity  or  freedom— 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630.  which  I  Introduced  on 
September  30.  1971: 

HOTTSX   Rksolution    630 

Whereas  the  President  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
on  March  4.  1971.  sUted  that  his  poUcy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thi  Binh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam sUted  on  July  1, 1971.  that  the  policy  erf 
her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  BUtes  Gov- 
ernment sete  a  terminal  date  tat  the  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of  the 
totality  of  United  Statea  fcroes  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
SUtes  camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  nuxlalitles : 
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A.  <X  the  vlttidrswat  In  Mf ety  from  South 
Vtotnwn  at  th*  totality  of  UnHMd  Btatas 
foroM  and  tbooa  ct  tba  other  forMcn  coun- 
tries In  tbe  United  StetM  eunp; 

"B.  Of  tbe  inleeae  of  tbe  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  peiUea  and  the  alvlUazis  caip- 
tured  In  tbe  war  (indudinc  American  pllota 
captured  in  North  Vietnam),  ao  that  they 
may  all  rapidly  retom  to  thalr  homaB. 

"These  two  operatkNU  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  tbe  aame  date. 

"A  oeaae-Are  vUl  be  otaaerred  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Uberatlon  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the  other 
foreign  countilea  In  the  United  Statea  camp, 
SLS  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the 
T;rttbdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the  to- 
tality of  United  States  forcea  and  thoee  at  the 
other  foreign  countries  In  the  United  States 
camp." 

Reaotved.  That  the  United  SUtes  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Parle  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prlaoners  held  In  Indooblna.  the  United 
Statea  shall  withdraw  an  tts  Aimed  Forces 
from  South  Vietnam  wttbtn  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  agreament:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  agreement  shall  oontala  guar- 
antee by  the  Dcaoocratk:  Bepablle  at  Viet- 
nam and  tbe  Proivlalonal  Revolutionary  Oov- 
enunent  of  tbe  Republic  of  Bonth  Vietnam 
of  safe  conduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
American  prlaonen  and  all  American  Armed 
Forces  simultaneooaly. 


ARKANSAS  TRAVELER 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   AaXANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing our  efforts  in  the  Congress,  and 
across  tbe  Nation,  to  revitaJize  our  small 
towns  and  communities  and  improve  the 
lot  of  agriculture,  our  focus  sometimes 
becomes  narrow.  We  begin  seeing  this 
segment  of  our  population  only  in  terms 
of  their  needs.  We  too  infrequentiy  re- 
member the  contributions  these  people 
have  made  and  are  making  to  our  na- 
Uonal  life. 

To  bring  back  to  mind  some  of  these 
contributions,  I  woiaU  Uke  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  story  about  one  of  the 
most  rwnarkaWe  farmers  I  know.  She 
is  an  extraneiy  talented  woman  whose 
interests  and  acootnplishments  are  im- 
pressive. A  newspaper  article  written  by 
Henry  Mitchell  of  tbe  Washington  Post 
recently  recounted  some  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  Miss  Lily  Peter  of  Marvell,  Ark. 
It  was  published  durisgr  Miss  Peter's  visit 
to  Washington  to  attend  a  performance 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  chamber 
music  concert  at  tbe  new  Center.  She 
was  a  sponsor  of  Uie  concert  of  Moravian 
music.  Miss  Peter  Is  a  descendant  of  Jo- 
hann  Friedrlch  Peter,  who  in  the  18th 
century  was  one  of  the  Moravians  who 
produced  the  flrst  body  of  chamber  music 
in  America. 

Tlie  news  story  follows: 

AXKANSAS  TaAvn.Bi 
(By  Henry  MltolieU) 
LUy  Peter.  oT  liarveU.  Aik.,  who  knows  she 
Is  a  good  farmer  and  hoiies  alie  is  a  poet,  stood 


up  for  rtiral  Amertca  at  tbe  Kennedy  Center  alpha,  atpha-trtfluoro-a,  B-dlnttio-N  H-«l. 
yesterday,  merely  by  being  present.  Wor  she  Is  propyl-p-toluldlne,  one  ot  the  weU-^known 
an  enthusiastic  Friend  of  the  Center,  and  a     weedknien. 

link  frith  tbe  muaie  oC  both  yeaterday  and         She  h^  alao  paUlshed  boafea  ef  poeter 

tomorrow.  is  an   enthuaiaetle   Mnateur   hlstortan  and! 

A    spomaor    of    tbe    ooneert    of    Moravian     perbapa  above  all,  a  kobIo  lover, 
music — the  flrst  chamber  mualc  oonoert  In         Two  years  ago  aiss  aat  down  and  wrote 

the  new  Center — she  also  Is  a  desoeadant  of  Bugene  Ormandy   on   bar   pi«.<ti   fkrm  note 

Johana  Frtedrteh  Feter,  who  In  the  18th  cen-  paper  and  aaked   If  he'd  f«"rtd<r  farlnglag 

tuiy  tms  one  at  those  learned  Mormvlana  who  the  Phlladelpdila  Orchestrs  to  Arkansas  tot 

produced  the  fint  body  of  chamber  mtasle  In  some  concerts. 

America.  Hla  second  quintette,  composed  the         Ormandy     later    told    reporters    he    was 

year  the  American  OonaatuUon  was  adapted,  afraid,  at  flrst,  that  Mies  Peter  dldnt  andor- 

wae  featured  yeaterday.  atard  the  PhfladelphU  Orcheatra  dMnt  pxu 

Tbe  mualc,  like  the  deaoendant,  was  neat,  pick  up  and  plop  down  la  Arkansas  fcr  the 

pollahed;  and  If  the  composen  were  farmers.  beU  of  It,  but  the  upshot  was  the  orchesOa 

you  are  pretty  sure  they  had  One  banxs  and  went   to  Arkansas,   preaented  seme  a^-out 

careful  recorda.  oonnerta,  and  Mr.  Ormandy  kissed  *si^  I^ter 

Mlaa  Peter  sat  In  a  box  at  the  curve  of  tbe  right  in  front  of  half  of  Uttle  Bode  on  ttm 

hocseahoe,  said  she  tboright  the  Center  was  auditorium    stage — a    thing   Mlaa   Feeer   r»- 

charmlng  and  Its  music  glorious.  She  wore  a  members  with  pleasure. 

hlghnecked,    long-sleeved   brown   silk   dress,         She  mortgaged  her  land  for  the  oonoerts 

with  a  cross  at  white  and  blue  rnamnl  that  and  dlotaAed  that  no  ticket  could  ooat  men 

belonged  to  the  last  Buaalan  csarlna.  than  SS — otherwise  bow  eoukl  anybody  bat 

But  mart  of  the  year  she's  oat  In  her  fields,  the  rich  afllord  to  attend? 
She  Is  one  of  the  few  women  In  the  world         Teaterday's  prognun  hug«4y  supported  by 

who  operates  a  complicated  ootton  and  soy-  North      Caroiinlaxw      and      Pmnrjlranlw 

bean  plantatlan.  She  Uvea  In  a  plain  house,  nevarthelees  found  In  the  fhrmer  of  Marvd 

got  up  at  6  ajn.  for  years  to  open  the  farm  a   sponsor.   Ro«er   Stevens,   Kennedy  Oentar 

store,  can  run  a  cotton  gin  herself,  and  the  chairman,  was  saying  at  a  lumcbeon  before 

Lord    only    knows    the    last    time    she    evn'  the  concert  (attended  by  boa  ticket  hoMen 

lounged  on  tbe  gallery  with  a  Julep.  at  the  Watergate  Terrace)   that  the  Center 

She  Is  the  first  woman  ever  to  build  two  really  belongs  to  the  nation,  not  Jnat  Watfi- 

sky-blue  cotton  gins.   The  luual  old-gray-  lagton,  "in  spite  of  what  some  Wariilngton- 

w<ood-and-tln  gins  look  dUapldated  and  she  lans  think." 

decided  a  gin  might  as  well  look  nloe.  (She         B>it  the  problem,  at  oxte  guest  said  In  a 

la  also  quite  proud  of  tbe  plantation's  safety  whisper,  Is  whether  Lily  Peter  may  not  get 

record).  the  whode  thing  shipped  down  to  Arkaosas. 

Her  home  plantation,  out  fram  MarveU.  is 
tbe  one   on  whleb    Intematlonal    Harveater  ■  i 

tested  tta  prototype  cotton-picking  machines 

****  '^v.V*  '^?*~!!:^*?Ifl2S^*^'  ■!Lf**^  ALLIED  8HIP6  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

as  anything  changed  the  Delta  Ootmtry.  On  *ii"«» 

bar  farm  (she  dW  not  own  It  thm)  In  thoee  ,_^..     „,.  .  ^ 

days    there    were    95    tenant    families.    Now  HON.   CHARLES   E.   GIAMBERLAIN 

there  are  11.  Micmciu 

In  the  old  days,  nobody  on  a  ootton  farm  »«<j«c*h 

would  have  upped  and  oome  to  Washington  I''  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

the  second  week  of  aepteiaber.  Tuesdav.  October  12.  197 i 

In  the  Delta  Country  it  doesnt  rain  in 
September  and  October,  but  it  pours  in  No-  Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.     Speaker, 

vember.  The  trick  Is  to  get  the  cotton  picked  during   September,    the  Etepartment  of 

before  the  late  rains.  But  with  ootton  ma-  Defense  advisee  me,  one  vessel  under  the 

chinery,  you  dont  start  picking  until  a  great  registry  Of  the  SomaH  RepuWic  and  one 

deal  of  the  crop  U  ready-fewer  and  later  ^^    g^^    ^j^      g^^j^j^    g^        ^^ 

pickings,  but  vastly  cheiH>er  than  hand  labor.  «,„.j.i,  ™LlIt.„„„ *     lTa,7i!_i         ^r^ 

SO  n^you  dont  havelTbe  home  In  early  J^^'l^,  J^^*^™!^«  ^^^^^J^"  *"^»'  "^ 

g^pte^i^r.  total  through  the  first  three  quarters  of 

Though  she  has  seen  a  few  changes  in  her  U*?!  to  42  arrivals  of  vessels  under  tha 

day,  Miss  Peter  U  not  altogether  old-fash-  control  of  countries  outside  the  Comnu* 

loned.  She  spends  much  of  her  year  racing  nist  sphere.  Oaxni»red  with  tbe  fInt  § 

her  farm  truck  over  Big  Cypress  Bayou  to  months  Of  1»70,  when  there  were  Sa  soeh 

the  Elaine  Equipment  Co.  40  miles  away.  :or  arrivals,  this  represents  an  enoouragtoc 

machine  parts.  A^f«t>m  time  to  time  she's  re^j^ction   in  the  frequency  Of  tWa  dlS- 

spoUed  In  smaU  Delta  towns  looking  snappy  ».„u*„„  ^.^mk^  _*♦».  *V.„   .,; *_!•-.  r 

lAher   polished   black   vinyl    knee-hrt*ht  Curbing  traffic  with  toe  enemy.  A«ato  I 

ijoot,  commend  the  administration  for  Its  dm- 

An  authority  on  Hernando  de  Soto's  rtjute  Sence  In  seeking  to  shut  off  this  seahomc 

through  her  coimtry  in  1641  (though  as  she  source  of  supply  and  urg;e  that  these  «f- 

polnte  out  she  was  not  actually  present  at  forts  be  continued  as  long  ss  American 

the  time)  she  once  sent  a  picture  of  a  locally  fighting  men  are   under   fire  in  Soutta 

famous  cypress   tree  to  a  magaaine,  as  an  Vietnam, 
example  of  a  tree  de  Soto  paaaed  by  and  A  table  f  oIIowE : 

must  have  seen. 

A  photographer  among  other  things.  Miss  fBU-WOOLO  SHIP  AS8JVA1.S  IN  NOBTM  VimtAM,  VOX 
Peter  shot  tbe  tap  ot  the  tree  at  a  distance, 
then  moved  la  and  shot  the  great  base  of 
the  tree.  Tbe  center  oA  the  ancient  giant  ahe 
could  not  shoot  at  all.  since  a  forest  of  leaser 
trees  obscured  It.  When  tbe  editor  eom- 
pialned  the  tree  didn't  have  a  middle,  she 
said  why  not  Just  run  the  top  of  the  tree 
at  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  bottcm  of 
the  trunk  at  the  bottom  and  just  sort  of 
flU  la  with  type.  Which  was  done,  and  the 
effect  was  fine. 

A  very  serious  fanner,  ahe  knows  oockl^ 
burs  ai«  botanlcally  Xanthlum  and  die's 
a  walking  encyclopedia  on  the  uses  of  alpha. 
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October  12,  1971 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  O.  MACKIE 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZRIAN 

or   OOLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  li«r.  Speaker,  in  1958 
John  a.  Maclde  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  was 
nominated  for  Colorado's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  seat  in  this  body.  He 
was  an  outstanding  individual  with  dis- 
tinguished careers  in  law  and  in  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  and,  but  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  he  might 
well  have  assumed  a  place  of  leadership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  he  was  eminently  QuaUfled. 

But  the  political  tides  ran  against 
him — as  they  can  against  any  of  us. 
Characteristically,  John  Mackie  picked 
up  the  pieces,  and  returned  to  the  Colo- 
rado House  of  Representatives  to  become 
majority  leader.  More  recently,  he  turned 
bis  enormous  talents  to  the  field  of  higher 
education  and  quickly  emerged  as  a  lead- 
er and  an  Innovator. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particularly 
sensitive  and  fitting  tribute  to  John 
Mackie  by  Columnist  Tom  Gavin  ap- 
peared in  the  Denver  Post.  I  believe  it  Is 
appropriate  that  this  column  be  reprinted 
in  the  publication  which  might  have  re- 
corded the  speeches  and  legislation  of- 
fered by  John  Mackie.  Accordingly,  I 
submit  this  column  for  publication  In  the 

CORGRXSSIONAL  RXCOSO: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Oct.  6,  1971] 
It's  Not  Too  Laiv  To  Saluts  Mackh 
(By  Tom  Oavln) 

I  don't  like  obituaries.  I  don't  like  reading 
them.  I  don't  like  writing  them. 

They're  too  late,  for  one  thing,  particu- 
larly if  they're  commendatory.  Praise  is  for 
the  living.  I  have  trouble  visualising  the 
shade  of  the  deau'  departed  hanging  around 
newspaper  docks,  waiting  for  the  next  edi- 
tion to  see  whether  hie  life  gets  good  or  bad 
reviews. 

Sometimes,  thotigh.  It's  hard  to  let  s  death 
go  by  with  only  a  regretful  and  privately 
muttered  "Damn  I" 

One  such  nagging  death  was  John  O. 
Uackle'B. 

It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you,  the  name 
John  Mackie? 

Don't  fret.  That's  par  for  the  course. 

John  Mackie  was  one  ot  the  best  state  leg- 
islators Colorado  ever  bad,  or  may  ever  have. 
But  good  state  legislators  quickly  learn  that 
if  recognition  and  gratitude  Is  lmp>ortant  to 
them  they've  chosen  the  wrong  career.  The 
little  public  attention  available  for  legislators 
Is  almost  always  lavished  on  the  poor  ones— 
those  who  go  for  the  headlines  and  play  to 
tbe  galleries  but  seldom  get  much  done, 
thank  Ood. 

Tea,  John  Mackie  was  a  good  legislator,  a 
very  good  legislator.  As  such  he  helped  shape 
your  government — and  your  lives.  For  the 
better,  mostly.  And  for  18  years. 

But  he  resigned  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 
Resigned  and  moved  to  Carbondale,  where  he 
practiced  law  and  taught  poUtlcal  science  in 
a  small  coUege  and  had  time  for  hla  family 
tor  a  change.  And  If  you  think  leglsUton 
are  nearly  anonymous  persons,  you  ought  to 
see  ex-legislators. 

And  then — much  too  soon  for  those  who 
value  superior  cltlaens,  whether  In  or  out  of 
government-^ohn  Mackie  died. 

And  I  said  "Damn  I"  And  resolved  not  to 
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get  sloppy  In  print  about  It,  not  generally 
being  a  practitioner  of  mortuary  Journalism. 

But  strange  things  happened.  I  kept  bump- 
ing Into  persons  who  did  know  about  John 
Mackie,  and  who  were  angered — yea,  that's 
the  word,  angered — by  his  too-soon  death. 

And  many  of  them  were  liberal  Democrats. 

John  Mackie  was  a  Republican.  He  was  so 
Republican  that  he  served  many  times  as 
OOP  floor  leader  In  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; sometimes  minority  leader, 
times  majority. 

Ploor  leaders  must  champion  partisan  po- 
litical positions  In  the  legislature,  and  parti- 
san political  positions  trigger  deep  political 
passions.  As  a  result  floor  leaders  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  loved  of  men. 

But  here  these  Democrats,  these  liberal 
Democrats,  were  experiencing  a  feeling  of 
personal  loes — yes,  and  anger — over  John 
Mackle's  death. 

Which  says,  I  think,  a  great  deal. 

And  then  came  a  note  from  a  friend,  a 
Democrat  and  Carbondale  reeldent  who 
didn't  know  John  Mackie  until  he  moved  to 
the  mountains,  but  who  came  to  know  him 
very  well  there. 

And  be  said: 

"I'm  currently  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
new  but  close  friend.  I  only  knew  John 
Mackie  for  the  3^  years  I've  lived  here,  but 
we  becante  quite  cloee.  I  was  always  lm> 
pressed  by  his  loyalty — ^to  his  country,  his 
state,  party,  friends  and  famUy. 

"Few  people  wlU  ever  realise  bow  much  of 
himself  he  gave  to  the  general  good,  to  the 
betterment  of  society,  to  the  roving,  con- 
fused, homeleas  kids  he  met  through  his  kids 
and  through  his  classes  at  Colorado  Moun- 
tain CoUege. 

"He  was  a  decent  man,  despite  some  frall- 
tiee,  and  I  miss  htm  more  than  I  can  say  .  . 

"So  It  goes  .  .  ." 

And  that  says  It  about  John  Mackie  as  well 
as  anything. 

He  was  Indeed  a  decent  man. 

Decent  and  able  and  indefatigable. 

We  haven't  so  many  of  thoee  that  we  can 
give  than  up  without  more  than  a  muttered 
oath  to  mark  their  passing. 

And  maybe — ^Just  maybe — there  Is  some 
value  to  postmortems.  Maybe  children  should 
know  what  others  thought  of  their  father. 

If  we  were  all  tbe  men  your  father  was, 
young  Mackles,  It'd  be  a  better  world  than 
It  Is. 

"Live  your  life,  do  your  work,  then  take 
your  hat." — Hkkit  Davu)  Thoeiau. 


HON.  WILLIAM  O.  COWOER 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AKXANBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  my  former  colleague  and 
very  dear  friend.  Bill  Oowger. 

William  O.  "Bill"  Cowger  was  a  de- 
voted public  servant.  I  got  to  know  him 
very  well  In  our  4  years  together  in 
Congress,  he  and  I  being  flrst  elected  in 
1066. 

Bill  Cowger  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  driving  members  of  that  class 
of  entering  Congressmen,  and  served  as 
President  of  our  informal  club  of  69 
freshmen.  He  was  de^Iy  concerned  about 
municipal  and  urban  affairs,  and  con- 
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centrated  much  of  his  time  and  effort  in 
this  field. 

Narrowly  failihg  in  his  bid  for  reelec- 
tion in  1970,  I  know  Bill  Cowger  was 
about  the  business  of  working  for  Louis- 
viUe  and  Jefferson  County,  for  he  was 
deeply  concerned  with  their  future. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  fam- 
ily for  their  loss.  I  know  that  the  ooimtry 
also  has  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  outstanding  citizen. 


GOVERNOR      REAGAN      DEDICATES 
CALIFORNIA  WATER  MILESTONE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 
Txiesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
epochal  achievement  was  reached  in 
California  last  Thursday.  The  world's 
highest  large  pumping  plant  started 
coursing  through  the  last  main  reach  of 
the  California  State  water  project.  To- 
day water  from  the  High  Sierras,  some 
600  miles  away,  is  being  lifted  3,000  feet 
over  miles  of  aqueducts  and  through 
many  pumping  plants  on  to  the  inland 
and  coastal  plains  of  southern  California. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  California  is  al- 
ready benefiting  from  this  great  project. 
Water  is  now  being  d^vered  into  cities 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  to  cities  and 
farms  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This 
last  great  lift,  located  some  35  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Bakersfteld,  will 
boost  bilUons  of  gallons  of  water  per  day 
almost  2,000  feet  over  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains. 

No  project  of  this  magnitude  has  ever 
been  completed  without  controversy  and/ 
or  dispute,  but  the  people  of  California 
have  stood  behind  its  constructian  and 
completion.  Last  Tliursday  they  saw  the 
fruits  of  their  longstanding  support. 

I  wanted  to  be  there  became  I  have 
long  felt  closely  associated  with  it.  Many 
people  through  many  administratloDs  in 
California  deserve  credit  for  its  comple- 
tion. Its  beginnings  go  back  to  tbe  days 
of  California's  great  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
and  the  pumps  themselves  are  named 
after  his  State  engineer,  A.  D.  Bdmons- 
ton.  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight  and  his  water 
resources  director,  Harvey  Banks,  shared 
In  the  planning,  and  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  and  his  director  of  water  re- 
sources, William  Wame,  carried  the  ihy>j- 
ect  to  the  pe<:H>le  for  approval  and  saw 
its  beginnings. 

Now  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Wllliun 
R.  Gianelli,  his  director  on  the  project, 
have  brought  it  close  to  completion.  It  is 
a  living  dynamic  force  that  will  benefit 
the  entire  State  and  all  Calif  omians  can 
be  proud  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  Governor  Reagan's  re- 
matics  at  the  dedication  of  the  A.  D.  Ed- 
monston  pumping  iflant  last  Thursday: 

KxczaPTSor  Reijasws  st  Oov. 

BOHAUl   BKAOAJf 

Tou  and  I  have  the  rare  privilege  of  taking 
part  today  in  a  mllsstone  event  In  the  his- 
tory, of  our  state.  When  the  first  pump  at 
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thla  AJD.  Bdnvrwiitton  Puinplag  PlAnt  begina 
morlnc  wattr  aenm  the  Tstutaiapi  Moon- 
tatiu  to  Soutbem  Qkllfonila,  It  will  oiark  un 
iiiiStiiiMlag  aehlavaiaant  B«««r  baton  at- 
tanptad  tm.  avch  •  snad  acala. 

Tha  pwap^m  plant  va  m«  da«lo«ttDs  to- 
day U  »  majm'  ptiaaa  of  tba  <^"*«'^'«i  8t*«a 
Wat«r  Projaet  and  a  Tttal  Uztk  In  tb«  largaat 
and  moat  oocnpllcatad  anglnaerlnf  feat  of  our 
time.  It  la  an  acauaremant  that  epttoilaea 
tbe  kte«  or  craattv*  v«alon  that  made  OaU- 
tarnim  the  aaoit  iiiwduettrw  agrteuRwal  area 
tn  the  nation  and  tlM  frmntatnhawl  for  the 
most  sophisticated  technical  society  tn  the 
world. 

Some  of  man's  greatest  triumphs  have 
keen  reaUaad  over  the  oppoaltton.  eren  tbe 
ridicule  of  tboae  who  aj«  afraid  to  look 
beyond  the  nearest  horizon;  who  do  not  dare 
to  dream  great  dreams;  and  wbo  find  satls- 
faotlon  only  tn  tha  kniMm.  the  aUttua  quo. 

California  was  built  by  the  dreamers  of 
tbe  past  and  It  win  go  forward  on  the  imagl- 
natUm  or  today  and  tonwriww.  Bat  oaUy 
If  we  rnallaa  that  tbe  short-slgbted  view  of 
maji's  capaMlitleB  li  not  a  phenomenon  that 
belon«i  to  ttM  mddle  A^m.  ChnM  of  that 
same  akort-algtatadneaa  Is  atai  with  «a  today 
In  tha  daom-«r1af*  and  the  nay-sayets  who 
are  Juct  as  Toeal  and  Just  as  lacking  in  vlslan 
■a  they  were  himdreda  of  years  ago. 

Ube  every  Taat  and  bold  aeeompUahment. 
tka  CUMamU  Mate  Water  Project  haa  been 
aa  okjaet  at  aantimaiay  and  dtapntai  R  has 
alao  baaM  aa  ai^act  of  v^at  aooompUahment 
end  It  has  probably  been  subjected  te  aiore 
audita,  more  leglslaUve  InveeUgations,  and 
more  pnbUc  debates  than  anything  ever 
bunt  by  man. 

It  ti  too  bad  and  a  Itttle  ridiculous  that 
■CKBO  of  Che  reoent  oypoatttoa  has  been 
linked  to  tbe  le«l«tasato  deaire  of  all  of  us 
to  protoet  aikd  pi  east  as  Itea  aaagle  of  Cali- 
tomte.  Ob«  of  tbe  majar  benaAts  o(  tbe 
water  projeet  has  been  tbe  pvotaetktn  and 
tbe  eahanoamant  of  man's  envlroniBent 
whenever  and  wherever  poaalble.  I  know  this 
to  be  true  because  one  of  my  first  moves  upon 
aaniiiiiliig  ofltee  was  a  task  force  to  re-eralxi- 
ate  the  effect  of  the  project  oa  the  Oaif- 
fcmla  envtMUBaat. 

Ilia  prafoct  U  an  ascisMent  aaampla  of 
Oalitonda'S  ptnaaerlag  eOcrts  to  la^aovw  tbe 
quality  of  Um  Ufe  of  bar  clttaaas  and  to 
Insure  their  prosperl^.  In  this  respect.  CaU- 
fomla  haa  alao  bean  a  national  leader  la 
halting  the  dastrucUve  praetleea  which  de- 
atroy  or  Tmreaaonabty  altar  the  eoctogy.  We 
havo  taken  atnoag,  efleetive  aettoa  to  eoattol 
and  althaatoty  to  paraaanaatly  atop,  tbe 
thtaat  €l  palltkiii  vbvevar  it  oooata. 

We  tanm  a  emwiattsMat  to  protect  tbe 
oaTlveainaat  and  w«  aio  potag  to  keep  that 
onmmltment.  Our  aottoai  have  shown  tbe 
■ertouaoeas  of  our  convictions.  California  has 
enacted,  and  U  enforcing,  the  atUfeet  water 
quality  control  laws  in  the  nation.  Svery  one 
of  our  najor  puMte  woite  projecta — from 
watar,  to  Idgfawaya,  to  power  plants — muat 
peas  straog  envlraauaeatal  staadards.  We 
bava  adopted  lagtatattoa  to  m—il  ngitntt 
ocean  oU  spUla  aad  ell  w«U  leaka  fkum  the 
ocean  floor.  We  have  established  a  CaUfornla 
Boology  Corps  which  serves  a  double  piupoae. 
It  provides  a  new  and  creative  source  of 
manpower  to  work  In  our  fareste  and  moun- 
tain areas,  to  fight  deetmctlve  firee  and  to 
undertake  ether  taska  that  wfll  eahanoe  and 
protect  the  anvlKoaaiaat.  And  It  glvaa  tbe 
volunteer  conscientious  objectors  a  oon- 
atructlve  alternative  to  their  mUltary  dsaft 
obligation. 

No,  we  are  not  Johnny-oome-latelys  In  en- 
vironmental protection.  Our  legitimate  cause 
Is  the  preservation  of  an  ecological  balance 
which  la  neoeaaary  to  avoM  permanent  en- 
vironmental damage.  Bat  tbe  sound  of  this 
effort  Is  too  oCtaa  deowaad  out  by  the  critics 
and  the  voleaa  of  dooas  who  are.  at  bert, 
guilty  of  mlagtdded  overstatement  aad.  at 
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worst,  outright  exaggeration.  As  another 
JoumaUat  has  written:  "There  are  three  kinds 
of  poUuUon— actual.  poUUcel  and  hysteri- 
cal." Hysterical  poUatlon  leads  to  political 
pollution  and  does  nothing  at  aQ  for  actual 
pollutloB. 

There  are  no  valid  argiunenta  to  Justify 
halting  or  delaying  the  State  Water  Project. 
Abandoning  this  project  would,  in  fact,  cre- 
ato  a  flnanclai  cataetrophe  for  the  State  of 
California.  The  ooeU  of  tbe  water  storage, 
power  production  and  water  supply  features 
of  tbe  project,  as  presently  /t^«g»*H  and 
operating,  are  paid  for  by  tbe  water  and  pow- 
er uaeia  who  beneflt  from  the  projeet — not 
by  tbe  general  taxpayer. 

If  the  project  were  to  be  baited,  at  thla 
point  In  Uaie  and  for  any  raaaoo.  tba  ze- 
payB>eat  of  $l.Tt  taUUon  in  gaaeraJ  obliga- 
tion bonds,  wlta  iatarest  over  a  7S  year 
period,  would  become  the  obUgatloB  of  tbe 
staU  and  would  have  to  oodm  from  tbe 
Gkeaeral  Pund  rather  tban  fsom  tbe  project 
Bears.  Aad  tbe  fall  faith  and  credit  of  tbe 
State  of  Calttemla  would  aufler  so  badly 
la  tbe  world  flnanalai  market  that  every 
other  financing  program  within  tbte  stata 
would  be  affected. 

Tbia  project  la  aot  a  boondt^gke  foisted 
apoa  aa  unkaowlog  pablle.  aa  atraagers  to 
our  staSe  bave  WMat  veoently  trted  to  make 
ua  believe.  Thla  piojeet  haa  been  teatad  and 
setostad  by  tbe  moat  dSMunstlc  prooeas  of 
all^the  vota  of  tbe  people. 

Our  people  know  today,  tbat  a  beaarikstal 
dlaCrlbutlaai  at  aatoral  water  suppUes  ta  tbe 
noat  tmtUXn  way  «g  laaailiig  tbe  ptoaparlty 
aad  the  «aaltty  of  Uie  tor  tbe  next  genera- 
tkai  of  cailiamlaiia. 

But  that  legitimate,  deatrable.  aad  aecea 
sary  pubUe  prtaittr  has  antaerfanee  been  ob- 
scured by  tbe  false  nbarpaa  aad  overstate- 
ments of  certain  would-be  proteetora  of  the 
public  good  who  do  not  live  la  CaUIomia  and 
who  do  not  vote  In  California  .  .  .  yet.  who 
feel  no  qualms  In  arrogantly  suggesUng  that 
their  Judgment  l>e  substituted  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  majortty  of  the  people  who  do  live 
aad  veto  In  Oalttonda — and  who  know  how 
Important  the  State  Water  Project  ta  to  the 
preeent  and  future  proaperlty  of  this  state. 
I  woald  Bke  to  eapreos  myoetf  on  some 
of  tbe  erltteteM  tbat  baa  baea  directed  not 
oeUy  toward  tbe  wbote  MeaeC  tbe  State  Water 
Projeot.  but  at  tboae  wbo  hare  tbe  napon- 
alUUty  tor  making  It  work. 

I  appointed  Bill  aianelll.  Director  of 
Water  Resources,  vlrtaally  tbe  same  day  I 
took  oOoe.  Be  has  oMt  oeore  dragoas  tban  I 
knew  exlatod.  Aad,  be  haa  conquered  every 
one  of  them.  He  has  kept  the  project  on 
schedule  and  within  tbe  dnaaoial  limitations 
which  have  threatened  It  every  step  of  the 
way.  Today,  as  tbe  first  water  goaa  across 
these  mountains  Into  Southern  California, 
tbe  1973  faculties  at  tbe  State  Water  Proj- 
ect are  St9  percent  complete  or  under  oon- 
atructton.  When  tbe  names  of  tbeee  back 
through  the  yean  who  bad  a  major  role 
in  this  great  undertaking  are  listed,  none 
should  be  In  bolder  type  than  Bill  Olanelll. 
We  are  fortunate  to  bava  hbn  directing  the 
greatest  engineering  achievement  In  our 
state's  history. 

A  few  minutes  from  aow,  wben  we  give 
tbe  nnmmanrt  to  "Start  the  Pump.**  a  new 
age  of  Callfomta'a  davelapmant  will  begin. 
We  will  be  putting  Into  operation  tbe  largest 
pump  in  the  United  States  and  tbe  only  one 
of  ito  kind  that  has  ever  been  Installed  In 
this  country.  Standing  six  stories  high  and 
weighing  430  tons  It  sttll  is  engineered  to  two 
thousandths  of  an  inch  accuracy.  And  tt  Is 
tbe  firat  of  14  jnunpe. 

Tbe  puKtp  aad  motor  tbat  wUl  start  here 
will  push  water  from  Korthem  CaUfomia  al- 
most 3,000  feet  up  the  face  of  these  aK>ua- 
talna  and  on  an  II -mile  Journey  through 
tbe  mouBtalna  Into  Sonthera  OaUtomla. 
The  A.  D.  Xdmonaton  Pumping  Plant   is 
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the  only  pumping  plant  of  Its  type  that  baa 
ever  been  buUt  anywhere  tn  the  woiM. 

When  completed,  ite  pumps  will  lift  man 
water  a  Mgtaer  dlatanoe  than  baa  ever  botore 
been  attempted  try  man — ISO  mUHon  gallons 
per  hour,  more  titan  «M  miles  from  ths 
mountatna  of  Hortbem  GaUferaia,  through 
the  California  Aqueduct  and  up  the  sheer 
rock  face  of  tbeee  soutbem  aaotRMatas. 

mtiaaataly.  the  piv^eet  will  be  deUvertng 
more  than  four  million  acre- feet  of  water  a 
year  to  aU  areas  of  California — north,  cen- 
tral and  south.  R  ts  designed  to  Mstet  ta 
meeting  tbe  staters  water  needs  tliiii^li  tbe 
turn  of  the  eentury,  but  water  supply  is 
only  one  ef  ite  maay  beiMAte.  Tha  State 
Water  Project  provldea  flood  ooatrol  in  tbe 
nortn.  irrigation  water  to  the  Central  Val- 
ley, and.  In  the  south,  much -needed  fresh 
water  recreatton  areiM.  AH  along  tbe  route  n 
win  l>e  a  sigiilfleant  souree  of  smof-fiee  eiee* 
trteal  peiver  to  Ugbt  tbe  bomaa  aad  foai  ttta 
Indnstrtes  whiofa  employ  our  people.  The 
revenues  from  tbe  am^  of  this  power  are  ear* 
marked  to  help  pay  for  tbe  ooaatruetlon  d 
the  project. 

The  lakes  and  other  water  recreation  tumm 
developed  through  tbe  State  Water  Pro>el 
have  been  to  operattoa  to  Mortbera  aad  <>■». 
tral  Oalltomte  for  aaany  years  aoar.  WltMa 
tbe  next  18  naontbe.  projaet  lakes  wMl  ba 
opening  In  Los  Angeles,  Saa  TlsiiiMdlim  aad 
Blveralde  CouaUes.  Tbaae  are  atata-preduead 
recreatloa  faculties  being  buotight  dlMctly 
into  the  areas  of  uae  where  tbey  win  ha 
readily  available  to  the  largest  segment  ef 
our  pcpulatton.  availatde  to  tbe  aser  at  s 
small  ooat  aad  a  abort  travel  ^-*»'tt 

It  Is  a  tztbvte  to  Om  f  aseatgtat  of  tbe  pee- 
pte  of  Oattforala  that  tbey  bad  tbe  tMm 
and  the  darlag  to  undertake  a  project  oC  tbli 
magnitude.  But  tbe  people  of  Oallfocala 
have  always  had  that  pioneering  spirit  that 
made  them  do  a  Itttle  more,  a  tittle  hettar. 
Guided  by  a  faith  ta  Ood  aad  to  tlf  laaliii. 
the  first  CallfoRBlaas  isiaarid  tbe  naniiatelni 
and  made  tbe  deaerte  bloom.  And.  from  that 
day  to  this,  irrigated  agriculture  bas  made 
us  great  and  provided  the  firm  foundation  of 
our  economy  and  oar  Uves. 

We  only  have  about  8  percent  of  tbe  na- 
tion's  fana   unite.   Tet   we  piodaoe  ne 
ene  qtiarter  of  tlie  Batlonls  table  food 
we  aoeount  for  about  10  pereent  of  all 
taoome. 

Xearly  three  of  every  ten  OaUforalaas  ' 
are   employed   derive   their  livelihood 
agitonttuie  or  agrteultural-raiatad  I 
And   tbair   amptoyBMSit   In   turn 
other      Jobs      throughout     oar 
eoonoaiy. 

Water  development  made  all  this 
Just  as  It  helped  turn  Soutbam  OabtotnU 
into  an  oasis  where  other  induatetea  eooid 
flourish  aad  grow  and  provide  Jobs  for  our 
people  and  the  technical  capacity  to  baUd 
exotic  new  producta  and  wbolo  asw 
Industries. 

Calling  a  halt  to  water  develcpnacnt  la  this 
state  would  not  protect  our  isn  lnaiiiiMil 
The  cause  of  conservation  is  not  served  kf 
watching  crops  wither  and  die,  or  by  allow- 
Ing  the  fertile  soU  of  OalUomla  to  dry  up 
and  blow  away. 

Turning  off  the  water  faucet  to  tbe  rieb- 
eet  agricultural  regions  to  tbe  world  woald 
not  Improve  the  environment.  Putting  aa 
embargo  on  the  oonstrucUon  of  all  dams 
might  retain  a  more  natural  state,  but  tt 
would  also  threaten  some  of  us  with  de- 
structive floods. 

Describing  California's  problem  is  easy. 
Ifore  than  70  percent  of  our  natural  water 
supplies  are  located  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and  80  percent  of  our  people  live 
from  Sacramento  soirth. 

The  State  Water  Project  wUl  help  assure  a 
beneficial  distribution  of  these  waters;  it  will 
help  correct  nature's  Imhalanoed  blessings; 
it  will  hameae  our  natural  resourcei  for  Uia 
good  of  everyone. 
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POLLUTION  PAYS 
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IN  THE  HOOBI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

rttesdoy,  October  12,  1971 

UlT.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Bpealcer,  In  his 
soon  to  be  putaUabed  book,  "Hie  Closing 
Circle,"  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  reveals  an 
aspect  of  the  pollution  problem  which  we 
must  have  heretofore  suspected  existed. 
His  not  very  startling  but  well-document- 
ed conduslOD  Is  that  poUutlon  pays.  It 
l>ays  not  only  through  the  avoidance  of 
proper  wajite  treatment  costs,  but  tt  also 
pays  through  greater  profit  margins  on 
the  products  which  give  rise  to  the  great- 
est amount  of  pollution.  Dr.  Commoner's 
book  details  bow  this  relationship  be- 
tween pollution  and  profits  worlu. 

In  all  fairness  to  industry,  the  linkage 
results  not  from  the  careful  search  by 
business  for  lucrative,  heavily  imlluting 
products.  Rather,  the  villainy  of  manu- 
facturers lies  in  developing  and  promot- 
ing high-profit  items  without  regard  to 
their  pc^uUng  tendencies  or  to  the  lower 
pollution  caused  by  equally  effective,  al- 
beit less  remunerative,  product  lines. 

The  soap  industry  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Commoner,  a  very  good  example.  Ordi- 
nary soap  is  adequate  for  most  cleaning 
purposes.  Since  it  is  made  from  natural 
products,  it  is  also  easily  degradable  and. 
consequently,  not  a  poUution  problem. 
Detergents,  on  the  other  hand,  create 
severe  polluttan  risks.  First,  they  are 
manufactured  through  a  process  requir- 
ing mercury  which  then  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  as  a  potentiidly  lethal  pol- 
lutant. Seccfid,  detergents,  being  syn- 
thetic, resist  breaking  down  after  use 
and  remain  to  i>ollute  the  environment 

But  despite  the  relative  virtues  of  soap 
use  for  the  environment,  detergents  have 
virtually  driven  soap  from  the  market. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  see. 
Detergents  are  oonsiderably  cheaper  to 
produce  and  permit  a  high  profit  margin. 
By  promoting  the  sale  of  detergents,  the 
soap  industry  has  been  able  to  raise  its 
profits  from  31  percent  in  1947  to  54  per- 
cent in  1967,  without  having  to  answer 
to  society  for  the  greatly  increased  pol- 
lution costs. 

The  same  lamentable  story,  according 
to  Dr.  Commoner,  describes  the  pollu- 
tion record  of  a  great  many  other  indus- 
tries. The  use  of  synthetic  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers has  meant  larger  yields  and 
profits  for  farmers  and  ranchers,  as  well 
as  for  the  fertilizer  industry.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  polluting  the  envircximent  and 
water  supplies,  this  use  has  also  taken  a 
great  toll.  The  use  of  these  fertilizers  in 
certain  peak  periods  of  the  year  has  been 
lin<ced  to  a  doubling  of  infant  mortality 
in  certain  geographical  areas  for  those 
periods.  The  same  case,  Dr.  Commoner 
argues,  may  be  made  for  the  increased 
use  of  plastics  over  glass;  synthetic  fi- 
bers over  natural  ones;  and  large  cars 
over  smaller  ones. 

Dr.  Commoner  suggests  certain  an- 
swers which  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  future  generations  of  this  planet 
to  heed,  nrst  and  most  obviously,  we 
should  use  whatever  techniques  we  have 
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at  our  dispnaai,  Including  a  pollution 
tax,  to  see  that  Uie  costs  of  pollution 
enter  the  oosts  oi  produetiosi.  and  (iiat 
adequate  nonpoUutlng  products  replace 
the  heavily  polluting  ones.  Second,  we 
must  keep  ourselves  constantly  apprais- 
ed of  the  poBSiUlities  of  pollution  by  re- 
quiring an  "ecological  Impact  inventory" 
for  each  productive  activltr.  Third,  we 
must  develop  new  technologies  of  sew- 
age treatment,  recycling,  and  reclama- 
tion to  deal  with  whatever  wastes  the 
system  must  generate. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  heightening 
crisis  any  longer.  We  can  continue  to 
praise  the  xnibUc-splritedness  of  men  like 
Dr.  Commoner  who  continue  to  warn  us 
of  the  possible  irreversible  harms  we  are 
doing  to  our  environment  and  ourselves. 
But  until  we  act  upon  their  findings  and 
recommendations,  we  condemn  this 
planet  and  ourselves  to  a  slow,  Ignoble, 
and  unavoidable  death. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  review  of  Dr.  Commoner's  book 
in  today's  Washington  Post : 

DxTZBCKirrs   That   Poi-Ltm   Poukd    To   Pat 

Detergenta  that  pollute  produce  nearly 
twice  the  profits  of  soaps  tbat  don't.  High 
proflte  for  farmers  depend  on  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers that  pollute  rivers  and  streams.  The 
automobile  todustry  makes  more  money  sell- 
ing big  oars  than  little  ones. 

In  other  words.  h»,y%  enTironmental  expert 
Dr.  Barry  Conunoner,  pollution  pays. 

"New.  more  polluting  technologies  yield 
tiigber  proflu  tban  tlie  older,  less  polluting 
technologies  they  have  displaced,"  ths  Wash- 
ington nnlTsrslty  biologist  says  In  bis  new 
book.  The  Closing  Circle,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished  next  Friday  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Commoner  says  the  pollution  of  the  1950s 
and  the  19608  stems  directly  from  technolog- 
ical advanoes  that  followed  World  War   II. 

This  technology — not  tocreasaa  to  popula- 
tl<»i  or  greater  alBuenoe — la  tbe  cause  of  the 
environmental  problem,   Commoner   says. 

"Since  World  War  II.  to  tbe  United  States, 
private  business  has  chosen  to  tovest  its  cap- 
ital preferentially  to  a  series  of  new  produc- 
tion enterprises  that  are  closely  related  to 
environmental  pollution,"  he  says. 

As  evldenoe  for  his  conclusion.  Common- 
er says  ttie  soap  industry  tocreseed  Ite  prof- 
lte from  31  per  cent  of  sales  In  1M7  to  64 
per  cent  In  1867  by  emphastelng  the  aale  of 
detergente  over  soaps.  Detergenta  now  have 
two-thirds  of  the  laundry  market. 

••This  helps  to  eiplato  why.  despite  Its  con- 
tinued usefulness  for  most  cleaning  pur- 
poses, soap  bas  been  driven  off  the  market 
by  detergente.  It  bas  benefited  the  Inventor, 
If  not  society."  Conunoner  asserts. 

He  says  that  soap,  made  from  natural  prod- 
ucta. breaks  down  easily  after  It  Is  used 
and.  therefore,  has  little  Impact  on  tbe  en- 
vironment. 

Detergente.  on  the  other  hand,  pollute 
In  two  ways.  Commoner  says.  First,  their 
manufacture  requires  chlortoe,  which  In 
turn,  is  made  from  mercury — which  escapee 
into  the  environment  as  a  potentially  fatal 
pollutant.  Then  once  It  Is  used,  tbe  deter- 
gent does  not  break  up  easily.  Instead  it 
remains  to  the  environment  as  a  poUutant. 

Fewer  American  farmers  produoe  more  food 
on  lees  land  tban  farmers  anywhere  else  In 
the  world.  And  It  Is  this  high  productivity 
that  produces  proflte  for  tha  tanners.  But, 
Commozier  says,  the  new  technology  that 
allows  American  farmers  to  produce  so  much 
takes  a  large  toll  on  the  environment. 

This  new  technology  tocludes  tbe  heavy 
use  of  pesticides  that  threaten  wildlife  and 
man  as  well  as  Insecta;   nitrogen  fertilizer 
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that  poUutes  waterways,  and  feedlote  for  cat- 
tle that  put  added  stresa  on  the  land's  nat- 
lual  ability  to  get  rid  of  animal  wastes. 

The  water  poUutlon  from  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer. Commoner  says,  produces  both  tbe 
niost  insidious  and  tbe  moet  dangerous  form 
of  pK)llutlon. 

In  Decatur.  lU..  he  r^>orts.  the  city's  water 
Bupjriy  has  l>eoome  polluted  with  nitrogen 
because  of  the  high  use  of  ferUllaer  by  nearby 
farmws.  Commoner  quotes  a  study  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Oelperln  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois that  shows  that  tbe  death  rate  to  that 
area  of  baby  girls  bom  in  the  months  when 
nitrogen  levels  were  highest  (April,  btay  and 
June)  were  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in 
the  months  wben  nitrogen  levels  were  lowest 
(August,  September  and  October) . 

"What  we  learn  in  the  ocnnflelds  around 
Decatur  wUl  be  i^jpllcable  elsewhere.  In  cen- 
tral California,  totenslve  use  of  fertilizer 
nitrogen  Is  suspected  of  causing  sharp  to- 
creases  in  niteate  levels  In  the  wells  that  yl^d 
the  water  supplies  f<M'  many  areas.  A  similar 
problem  tias  i4>peared  to  Israel  and  to  Ger- 
many. All  this  reflecte  the  unexpected  result 
of  an  important  technological  advance,  which 
was  permitted  to  totrude  significantly  on 
the  environment  before  we  were  aware  that 
it  would  not  only  Improve  agriculture,  but 
also  harm  human  health." 

Commoner  makes  the  same  argumente  for 
glass  over  plastics,  natural  fll>ers  over  syn- 
thetics and  small  cars  over  large  ones:  gtaas. 
nattual  flt>cis  and  small  cars  pollute  toe  land 
far  leas  tban  plastics,  synthetics  and  large 
cars.  But  toe  plastics,  synthetics  and  large 
cars  produoe  a  higher  rate  of  proflte  for  the 
manufacturers. 

To  correct  tbeee  environmental  hazards 
wlU  increase  toe  oost  of  food.  oaia.  clothing 
and  everything  else  that  Americans  buy. 

But.  answers  Conunoner.  Amertcans  arc  al- 
ready paytog  a  high  price  in  the  hidden  costs 
of  poUutlon. 

For  example,  he  says,  people  who  live 
near  power  plante  pay  higher  laundry  bills 
because  of  the  soot.  And  Americans  who 
can't  swim  In  nearby  lakes  because  of  pollu- 
tion have  to  buy  uMmbershlpe  to  swim  clubs. 

What  Is  the  answer? 

First,  says  Commoner,  there  should  be  "an 
ecological  analysis  of  every  ina>3r  aspect  of 
the  production,  use  and  disposition  of  goods. 

"What  Is  needed."  he  says,  "Is  a  kind  of 
ecological  Impact  toventory  for  each  pro- 
ductive activity,  which  will  enable  us  to 
attach  a  sort  of  pollution  price  tag  to  each 
product." 

More  Importantly,  he  says,  the  system  of 
producing  goods  will  have  to  l)e  changed  to 
bring  It  more  In  harmony  with  the  world 
we  live  in. 

"This  will  require  tbe  development  of 
major  new  technologies,  including  systems  to 
return  sewage  aito  garl»age  directly  to  the 
SOU;  the  replacement  of  many  synthetic  ma- 
terials by  natural  ones;  the  reversal  of  the 
present  trend  to  return  land  from  cultiva- 
tion and  to  elevate  the  per-acre  yield  by 
heavy  fertilization;  replacement  of  synthetic 
fertilizers,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  biologi- 
cal ones;  the  discouragement  of  power-con- 
suming todustries;  tbe  development  of  land 
transport  that  operates  with  maximal  fuel 
efficiency  at  low  combustion  temperatxu-es 
and  with  minimal  land  use;  essentially  com- 
plete contatoment  and  reclamation  of  wastes 
from  combustion  processes,  smelting  and 
chemical  operations  (smokestacks  must  be- 
come rarities) ;  essentially  oontplete  recycling 
of  all  reusabte  metal,  glass  and  piHper  prod- 
ucte;  ecologically  soimd  planning  to  govern 
land  uae  Including  urban  areas,"  Cooummer 
concludes. 

He  tetlmates  it  wUl  cost  about  1600  blUlon 
to  Bwltoh  from  pollutante  to  non-pollutants. 

This  Is  about  <me-foiirth  of  the  nation's 
total  tovestment  of  capital  equipment,  he 
says. 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


SMITH  PRAISES  ERIE  COUNTY  IJO- 
ISLATURE  FOR  X9IDORSEMENT 
OP  PRESIDENT'S  WAOE-PRICE 
PREH2E 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OV   MZW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSBNTATHnES 

Tuetday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nlzon  exhibited  great 
leadership  and  courage  when  he 
launched  his  recent  ail-out  attack 
against  the  all  pervasive  inflation  that 
has  steadily  eroded  this  Nation's  econ^ 
omy.  Few  people  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
an  immediate,  equitable,  and  comprehen- 
sive program  was  needed  to  restore  the 
strenigtb  and  vitality  of  our  slumping 
economy.  On  numerous  occasions.  I  have 
voiced  my  own  strong  support  for  the 
President's  program  of  action.  Without 
the  wholehearted  support,  however,  of 
citizens  clear  across  this  Nation,  the 
President's  initiatives  stand  little  chance 
of  adiieving  their  desired  goal.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  privileged  to  applaud  a  res- 
olution recently  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Erie  County,  N.Y.  I  am  proud  that 
Erie  County  has  recognized  the  urgency 
of  bringing  citizen  support  to  President 
Nixon's  attack  upon  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation. The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

STATa   aw  Nrw   To«x,   IjmauoJLTumM   or  Bxix 
Ckxnrrr,    Cixxk's    Omcm,   BtnrrAio,   N.Y., 
14,  1971 


To  Wbom  It  May  Ooncvm : 

I  Hmr«by  Certify,  That  at  a  seaalon  of 
the  Laglslatura  of  Erie  County,  held  In  the 
County  Han,  In  the  City  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
Beventh  day  of  September  A.  D.,  1971  a  Reao- 
lutlon  was  adopted,  of  which  the  foUowlng  is 
a  true  copy: 

Item  A. — Mr.  Tipple  presented  for  Imme- 
diate oonslder»tlon. 

nrrao.  no.  ao-io — kisolutton  ho.  «as 

Whereas,  runaway  inflation  has  destroyed 
the  buying  power  of  the  American  dollar,  and 

Whereas,  persona  on  fixed  Incomes,  pen- 
sions and  annuities,  usually  the  old  and  re- 
tired are  nioet  directly  affected,  and 

Whereas,  Inflation  leads  to  unemployment 
and  loss  of  business  confidence. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Erie 
County  Legislature  lauds  the  courage  of 
President  Nixon  in  clamping  a  wage  and 
price  fi^eae  on  the  American  economy  in  an 
effort  to  curtail  this  Inflation,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  this  Legislature  pledge  to 
the  President  Its  full  support,  and  coopera- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  that  this  cooperation  be  exhib- 
ited by  sending  a  oopy  of  this  reaolutlon  to 
the  President  and  this  area's  Congreaaoien, 
which  the  Clerk  of  this  Legislature  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  do. 

RiCHABD   C.   TUTU. 

Attest  : 

BsKjAMnr  Ds  Yoxmo,  Jr., 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature  of  Erie  Oounttf. 


or 

IN  THE  HOiraB  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVBa 
TueMdav.  Octol>er  12.  1971 

Mrs.  HIiCKIiER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
deeply  Involved  in  finding  new  solutions 
to  Uie  dUBcult  problems  which  confront 
our  elderly,  and  increaaiiig  numbers  of 
senior  citizens,  in  behalf  of  whom  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  I  should  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
scheduled  for  November  28th. 

This  year's  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  shall  certainly  have  great 
meaning  for  the  more  than  20,000,000 
Americans  who  comprise  in  number  a 
major  portion  of  our  population  our 
senior  citizens.  Since  President  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  hosted  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1961,  great 
strides  forward  have  been  made  in 
obtaining  recognition  of  the  needs  of  our 
elderly.  We  have  witnessed  Medicare,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  establishment 
of  a  UJ3.  Administration  on  Aging,  and  a 
deepened  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions our  senior  citizens  have  made  to 
the  enrichment  of  American  life  through 
their  labors  and  life's  work.  The  Impetus 
which  will  be  created  through  the  atten- 
dance and  exchange  of  views  of  the  3,400 
delegates  to  this  year's  White  Hotue  Con- 
ference on  Aging  should  serve  to  expand 
and  broaden  these  progressive  measures, 
and  add  to  them. 

In  its  October-November  1971  edition. 
Modem  Maturity,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
published  a  "Declaraticc  of  Aging 
Rights,"  which  is  a  statement  worthy  of 
profoimd  attention  and  respect.  It  artic- 
ulates eloquently  the  rtght  of  all  our 
senior  citizens,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
corporate it  in  my  remarks,  as  well  as  an 
additional  article  appearing  in  Modem 
Maturity,  written  by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  en- 
UUed  "Essay  on  Life  ". 

Dbclakation  of  Aoino  Riohts 

Humanity's  fundamental  rights  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  h^plness.  They 
are  rights  that  belong  to  all,  without  regard 
for  race  or  creed  or  sex.  We  declare  that  all 
people  also  Inalienably  possess  these  rights 
without  regard  for  age. 

As  love  and  nourlBhment  are  due  the  in- 
fant, as  education  and  guidance  are  due  the 
child,  as  freedom  to  work  and  build  and  lead 
are  due  the  grown  man  and  woman,  so  also 
are  certain  conditions  of  Justice  due  our 
older  or  retired  citizens.  Among  these,  we 
declare  to  be: 

1.  The  right  to  live  with  sufficient  means 
for  decency  and  self-reepeet. 

3.  The  rtght  to  move  about  freely,  reason- 
ably and  oonvenlentty. 

8.  The  right  to  pursue  a  career  or  Interest 
without  penalty  founded  on  age. 

4.  The  rtght  to  be  heard  on  all  matters 
of  general  puUlo  Interest. 

5.  "nie  r^ht  to  maintain  health  and  well- 
being  throuj^  preventive  care  and  education. 

0.  The  right  to  receive  assistance  In  times 
of  Ulness  or  need  or  other  emergency. 

7.  Tiy  rtght  to  peace  and  prtvscy  as  well 
as  participation. 


8.  The  rtght  to  p*ot«ctk«  and  safety  amu 
the  haaards  of  daUy  life. 

9.  The  tight  to  act  together  to  ae^  redrea 
of  tUsir  grivraacas. 

10.  The  rtght  to  UTS  Ufs  fuUy  and  with 
honor — ^not  fcr  their  age,  but  for  their 
hTunanlty. 

This  declaration  is  the  sense  a<  overwheUn- 
ing  numbers  of  (dder  Amenoaos  on  tbs  oooa- 
slon  of  the  1971  White  House  Oonferenoe  cm. 
Aging,  and  to  It  they  dedicate  their  adems 
purpcee. 

BSSAT  ON  Lds 
(By  Pearl  B.  Back) 

Life  is  a  eontlnulag  process.  This  much  I 
am  sure  of  and  this  much  J  state  on  a  fine 
sunny  morning  as  I  reflect  upon  the  taet 
that  X  have  begun  to  live  the  eigbtletb  yssr 
of  my  life.  It  Is  an  enjoyable  year.  I  am  la 
good  health,  I  have  much  work  to  do,  and 
I  enjoy  myself  and  what  I  do.  I  sit  in  a  com- 
fortable room,  my  work  table  faoee  a  window 
which  gives  me  a  charming  view  of  a  country 
road  winding  up  a  hill.  It  Is  the  main  street 
of  a  amall  village — Danby,  in  the  state  at 
VernKmt. 

We  have  been  coming  to  Vermont,  my 
family  and  I,  for  some  30  years,  to  spend 
summers,  to  celebrate  Christmas,  to  enjoy 
skiing.  Now  the  children  have  marrted  sod 
gone  their  way,  their  father  has  preoeded 
me  into  the  next  stage  of  life,  whnever  It 
is,  and  so  I  am  alone  and  yet  never  alone. 
Around  me  Is  the  village  life;  here  In  my 
house  Is  the  life  I  find  In  books.  In  muale, 
and  above  all  In  work. 

I  do  not  know  what  people  mean  when 
they  speak  of  being  old.  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  where  life  begins.  If 
Indeed  there  Is  a  beginning,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  It  ends.  If  Indeed  there  Is  an  end. 
I  know  that  I  am  In  a  stage,  a  phase,  a  pe- 
riod of  life.  I  entered  this  stage  at  birth.  I 
shall  end  this  stage  with  death. 

For  me,  death  Is  merely  the  entrance  Into 
ftirther  existence.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
existence  will  be,  but  then  I  did  not  know 
what  existence  in  this  stage  would  be  wlksn 
I  was  bom  Into  It.  I  did  not  ask  to  be,  but 
I  have  been  and  I  am.  My  reason  tells  me  I 
shall  continue  to  be.  I  am  on  my  way  some* 
where.  Just  as  I  was  on  the  day  of  my  birth. 

Young  and  old  are  for  me  meanlnglea 
words  except  as  we  use  them  to  denote  whsi* 
we  are  In  the  prooees  of  this  stage  of  being. 

Would  I  wish  to  be  "young"  agalnT  Wo. 
for  I  have  learned  too  much  to  wish  to  lose 
it.  It  would  be  like  falling  to  pass  a  grads 
in  achool.  I  have  reached  an  honorable  posi- 
tion In  life,  because  I  am  old  and  no  long«r 
young.  I  am  a  far  more  valuable  pterson  to- 
day  than  I  was  60  years  ago.  or  40  years  ago, 
or  30,  ao,  or  even  10.  I  have  learned  so  moob 
since  I  was  701  I  beUeve  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  learned  more  in  the  last  10  ysai* 
than  I  learned  in  any  previous  decade.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  because  I  have  perfected  my 
techniques,  so  that  I  no  longer  waste  time  In 
learning  how  to  do  what  I  have  to  do,  vrhloh 
Is  what  I  also  want  to  do. 

So  much  time  has  to  be  spent  Just  la 
learning  the  techniques  of  how  to  live  sad 
live  happily.  A  new-bom  chUd  has  to  'eara 
how  to  breathe,  to  cry,  to  eat.  to  sit  up,  to 
reach  for,  to  walk,  to  talk— all  the  techniques 
of  beginning  this  span  of  life.  Year  by  year, 
we  work  for  techniques  In  order  to  mastar 
ourselves  and  reach  a  growing  understanding 
of  ourselves  and  others. 

Happiness  is  based  upon  this  primary  un- 
derstanding. We  must  understand  ourselves 
before  we  can  respect  ourselves.  We  mart 
respect  ourselves  before  we  can  win  the  re- 
spect of  others.  We  need  self-respect  and  tbs 
respect  of  others  in  order  to  acbleve  hap- 
piness In  this  stage.  I  will  go  further.  I  wlO 
say  that  I  believe  thU  to  be  an  eternal  truth. 
I  beUeve  that  the  better  we  achieve  sudi 
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bapptness  in  this  Ufs,  the  further  along  we 
wiU  be  later. 

It  has  been  wonderful  experience  to  learn 
to  know  myself— my  capacities,  my  weak- 
nesses, my  IlkM  and  dlsUkss,  tbe  strengths 
and  weaknsMes  of  my  body  In  which  I  am 
presently  housed.  The  better  I  know  myself, 
I  find,  the  better  I  learn  to  Imow  othen  who 
may  be,  and  Indeed  always  are,  more  or  less 
unlike  me  and  unlike  eacb  other.  It  has  been 
a  a  abeorblng  study,  a  lifetime  prooees  which 
of  course  goes  on  endlessly. 

At  first.  It  was  hard  and  In  some  ways  it 
still  Is,  for  we  are,  each  and  all,  eternally 
changing  and  In  every  way.  Physically  I  am 
well  but  I  cannot  work  the  endless  hours 
I  once  did.  I  have  learned  and  am  learning 
Just  how  many  taoura  I  can  work  at  my  best 
and  then  I  must  be  willing  to  stop  until 
conditions  are  right  again.  Body  and  mind 
are  partners  so  long  as  we  stay  together  in 
this  phase  of  existence.  Body  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  master,  however.  Mtnd 
must  control  In  spite  of  what  It  may  have  to 
concede  In  order  to  persuade  body  to  func- 
tion as  wall  as  It  can.  And  mind  must  not  al- 
low Itself  to  beeome  Idle. 

The  third  force  is  tbe  will,  and  between 
body  and  mind,  will  must  come  Into  action. 
Body  has  a  devious  way  of  trying  to  persuade 
mind  not  to  work  today.  Then  will  must  re- 
call tbe  pleasures  of  mind,  tbe  pleasure  of 
work  achieved,  the  pleasure  of  new  knowl- 
edge, the  pleasure  of  discovery  of  great  minds 
in  books.  All  this  is  food  for  the  mind,  and 
such  food  gives  strength  to  tbe  mind,  exactly 
as  bread  and  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  give 
food  to  the  body.  Mind,  continually  fed,  re- 
sponds in  vigorous  thought,  in  enjoyment  of 
life.  In  creative  action.  Here  I  return  again 
to  the  matter  of  respect — self-respect  and 
tbe  respect  of  others,  which  we  may  call  tbe 
respect  of  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  puzzle- 
ment to  me  that  in  tbe  United  States,  my 
own  country,  we  have  so  little  respect  for 
old  people — that  is,  for  people  who  have  ad- 
vanced further  in  the  experience  of  life  here 
than  have  chUdren,  teen-agers  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged. 

I  take  it  that  this  Is  because  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  had  ao  short  a  life.  We  are  still 
a  child  nation.  We  arc  stlU  absorbed  in 
learning  the  child  techniques  of  national 
life — how  to  eat,  how  to  walk  and  run  and 
play.  The  larger  achievements  have  yet  to 
be  made. 

We  will,  of  course,  learn  them  as  older 
nations  have  done,  in  due  course.  Mean- 
whUe,  we  make  Incredible  demands  upon  the 
young.  We  expect  young  people,  too  young 
to  understand  themselves,  much  less  oth- 
ers, to  adnUnlster  otir  government,  our  busi- 
ness afTaira,  our  total  national  life.  Of  course 
they  cannot  do  it.  And  we  older  people,  who 
could  help  them,  confound  them  by  having 
no  respect  for  ourselves  and  thereby  en- 
luuiclng   tbelr   lack  of  req>ect   for  us. 

I  am  amazed  indeed,  but  then  I  have  had 
the  great  advantage  of  being  reared  In  the 
very  old  country  of  China,  where  the  high- 
est respect  was  given  to  the  old,  and  where 
even  the  emperor  In  the  traditional  govern- 
ment was  controlled  by  a  board  of  censors, 
composed  of  the  wisest  Mders  of  tbs  na- 
tion. In  the  lowliest  botnes  as  weD  as  In  the 
palaces,  famllise  and  people  treasured  tbelr 
aged  men  and  women.  The  young  deferred 
to  their  Mders  and  the  elders  felt  it  their 
duty  to  teach  the  young. 

Above  all.  there  was  no  fear  of  death. 
The  young  properly  fear  death,  for  wbaa  a 
young  person  dies,  it  is  unnatural.  Be  en- 
ters unprepared  Into  the  future.  He  has  not 
had  time  to  learn  bow  to  live  bers  and  so 
he  Is  not  ready  to  leaw.  But  when  this 
span  of  yeara  we  call  life  on  Zarth  tass  iMsn 
lived  with  self-rHpKt.  Hbmn  nsMl  be  no  fear 
to  Drooeed  into  what  awaits.  I 


an  old  psmm  la  CtUiia  w1m>  was  afraid  to 
dla.  Tb»  atHtttds  toward  deatb  waa  a  peace- 
ful aooeptanee.  a  iiaiUnwa  to  pmciaiiil. 

Here  In  my  own  ootmtry,  w*  tev*  aUowed 
ouiaelves  to  bs  perradsd  by  tlis  short  his- 
tory of  our  nation.  Instead,  we  should  think 
of  the  buman  race  as  a  whole,  of  which  we 
are  members.  We  should  not  allow  young 
people  to  be  Impatient  with  us,  bully  us. 
relegate  us.  That  tbey  are  able  to  do  ao  is 
beoauM  we  bawe  not  taught  ttiata  better. 
And  we  bave  not  taught  tb«m  better  because 
ws  have  not  known  our  own  worth.  We 
have  not  respected  cursives.  elUier  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  a  group  In  our  r««Hnr^Bl  life 
and  society. 

Instead,  we  have  even  sometimes  copied 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  cA  tbe  young.  Old 
men  and  women,  but  especially  wamfin,  have 
aped  the  manners,  the  dreas,  the  speech  of 
the  younger  generation,  and  when  we  do 
so,  we  are  unworthy  Indeed  of  their  respect. 
SspecUDy  In  our  news  media  and  adver- 
tising, the  emphasis  on  the  young  denigrates 
the  older  generation.  It  leads  the  old  to  de- 
spise thonselves. 

Age  deserves  respect,  but  respect  can  be 
won  only  by  the  dignity  of  self-respect.  Dig- 
nity Is  a  beautiful  word,  a  noble  word,  befit- 
ting those  who  have  learned  the  m^^mng  of 
life  through  tbe  experience  of  the  years.  But 
when  experience  has  taught  us  too  little,  so 
that  we  behave  without  the  dignity  of  our 
years,  then  we  cannot  fulfill  our  duty  to  our 
own  country  and  our  own  people,  or  to  our 
wortd. 

t«t  us  take  thought.  let  us  reflect,  we  who 
have  spent  our  years.  Let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  remaining  years  1 

This  is  «ay  essay  on  life,  expressed  in  brief. 
There  will  be  thoae  who  question  my  cer- 
tainty of  a  continuing  existence. 

My  belief  Is  based  upon  sound  scientific 
reasons  and  long  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  greatest  scientists  and  philosophers 
of  our  times.  Religious  faith  and  scientific 
hypotheses  are  much  nearer  to  the  same  con- 
clusions than  Is  commonly  realized.  Sertous 
studies  In  parapsycbtriogy  are  being  con- 
ducted In  vartous  oountrtes  and  the  results 
are  renuukable  and  will  some  day  be  made 
known.  For  the  present,  I  content  myself 
with  two  true  anecdotes  which  express  in 
simple  terms  the  silence  between  this  life 
and  the  next. 

The  first  occurred  In  my  own  family,  soon 
after  the  death  of  my  husband,  who  was 
much  loved  by  his  grandchildren,  Susan, 
then  aged  five,  and  Ricky,  aged  three.  The 
occasion  was  a  family  picnic  and  I  overheard 
tbe  foUowlng  conversation ; 

Rickt:  Why  doesn't  Grandfather  come  to 
the  picnic? 

Susan:  He  can't  come  because  he's  up  in 
heaven. 

Ricxt:  Why  doesn't  he  come  down? 

Sdsam:  He  can't  find  the  ladder. 

It  is  truly  spoken,  out  of  the  nkoutb  of  a 
babe.  He  does  not  come  down  because  "be 
can't  find  the  ladder."  The  tochniques  of 
communication  are  not  yet  complete. 

The  second  anecdote  was  given  me  through 
a  letter  by  an  unknown  woman.  In  effect,  it 
was  as  follows: 

"When  my  small  children  could  not  under- 
stand the  sUenoe  between  their  recently  dead 
father  and  us,  who  loved  hUn  so  dearty,  I 
explained  by  deaerlblng  to  them  the  life 
cycle  of  the  dragonfly.  It  begins  tm  a  grub  in 
water.  Ttien  at  the  proper  mcoMnt  it  sur- 
faces, finds  it  has  wings,  and  fUas  away. 

"  -I  suppose,'  I  told  tiMm.  that  the  ones 
left  la  the  water  wonder  whei«  bo  went  and 
vrhy  he  doesnt  eooM  back.  But  be  can't, 
because  he  has  wings.  Nor  can  they  go  to 
him,  because  they  dont  hsve  their  wings 
yet.'" 

Something  like  that  Is  true,  I  beUeve.  We 
havent  our  wings  yet  either.  But  some  day? 


ATTACK  ON  SDCKU!  CELL 
ANEMIA 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or   THX   DIBIBICT   OV   COLtnOSA 

IN  THE  HOTTSX  OF  RBPKB8BWTATIVES 
Ttusday.  October  12.  1971 

hlT.  FAUNmOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Intnxtoced  two  taUla  rt»»<ywrt  to 
combat  the  dreaded  disease  of  akOe  cell 
anemia,  a  deadly  and  tzaglc  malady  that 
strikes  mvnntaaately  one  at  every  500 
young  black  children,  kUhnc  more  than 
half  at  them  before  they  reach  the  a«e  of 
20.  This  disease,  striking  only  tdack  per- 
sons, occurs  at  a  higher  rate  than  maxiy 
other  well  known  congenital  chfldhood 
dl.^Baiits.  Muscular  dystrophy  occurs  at 
rates  at  one  per  6.000  tairtha,  cystic  flbro- 
sis  at  one  per  3,940,  and  diabetes  mdli- 
tus  at  one  per  2,500.  It  was  esttmated 
that  in  1967  there  were  1,156  cases  of 
sickle  cell  anemia,  813  ol  mn»nt;t\^r'  dys- 
troidiy,  and  1,206  at  cystic  flbrosls.  Tet, 
sickle  cell  anemia  has  lecelTed  scant  at- 
tention and  only  minimal  research.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  grants  for 
many  less  ccmnuMi  hereditary  diseases 
have  far  exceeded  thcee  for  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  sickle  cell 
anemia  exceeds  childhood  diabetes, 
neidirosls,  or  cystic  fibrosis  as  a  cause  of 
childhood  iUness.  In  Philadelphia,  sickle 
cell  anemia  is  as  prominent  as  childhood 
diabetes.  The  periodic  acute  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  result  m  a  depri- 
vation of  oxygen  going  to  the  tissues 
causing  seven  pain  and  death.  No  parent 
can  fail  to  become  distraught  whoi  such 
an  event  happens;  no  society  can  sit  Idly 
-by  without  giving  full  support  to  the 
seeing  <rf  a  cure. 

"Hiese  two  bills,  which  were  authored 
in  close  cooperaticm  with  Senator  Tim- 
NEY  of  California,  offer  a  means  to  at- 
tack this  disease  on  the  national  level 
and  provide  for  the  establieihment  of  a 
pilot  program  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. A  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  support  of  these  bills.  "Rie 
national  bill  is  cosponsored  with  Mr. 
Fraskk,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  £>KLi,uics,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  MrrcAi.rs,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Cowyirs,  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins ot  Illinois. 

This  measure,  the  National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  Prevention  Act,  has  lour  cen- 
tral provisions;  nrst,  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral grunt  program  of  $25  million  per 
year  for  3  years  for  research,  voluntary 
screening,  and  counseling  and  public  edu- 
cation; second,  a  demonstration  grant 
program  of  $5  million  per  year  for  3  years 
for  the  development  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  research  training  In  sickle 
cell  anemia ;  third,  a  requirement  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  implement  a  pol- 
icy to  provide  voluntary  screening,  coim- 
seUng,  treatment,  and  education  con- 
ceming  the  disease  for  servicemen,  civil- 
ian employees,  and  inductees;  and  fourth, 
similai  i«x)gramB  by  oVber  Federal  agen- 
cies which  provide  direot  health  care  for 
persons  eligible  in  such  agencies,  namely 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  Public 
Health  Service. 
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Hm  local  bill,  directed  at  attacUnc 
the  problem  for  tba  District  of  Oolum- 
bia.  la  coaponaored  with  Mr.  nusia,  Mr. 
Lnac.  Mr.  Mjxva,  Mr.  doaB.  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  MitaitLL,  Mr.  Daumili,  M».  Xaw- 
KXNS,  Mr.  MncALVB.  Mr.  Rmiokl.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Chzshouc.  Mr.  Ovdi.  Mr. 
CoNTSBs,  and  Mr.  Coixma.  It  autboilaes 
and  directs  tbe  CommlMdonw  for  the 
District  of  OolumWa  to  Initiate  pro- 
grams to  Identify  and  eoonael  persona 
with  alekle  eeU  anemia  or  sickle  cell  tntit. 
The  trait  Is  the  condltlaii  In  which  a 
small  pereentate  of  the  red  blood  eeUs 
have  the  sickle  shape  but  otherwise  be- 
have as  normal  cells.  In  ordinary  oir- 
cumstanoes,  no  treatment  for  the  trait 
is  reoulred;  however,  should  both  par- 
ents have  the  trait,  It  is  hkely  that  their 
offspring  will  have  tbe  trait  and/or  the 
dlaeast.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Sdu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare  Is  authorised  to  re- 
imburse th(«  dty  f<H'  theae  oosts  as  well 
as  reimburse  the  medical  schools,  hoapi- 
tals,  and  research  InstltutlMis  In  the  city 
for  costs  Incurred  In  developInK  and  oper- 
ating centers  for  research,  testing,  ooon- 
sellng,  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

This  local  bill  is  extremely  Important 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  since  the 
Incidence  of  the  dlaeaae  it  very  high  here. 
This  would  provide  our  medical  achooLs 
and  centers  an  opportunity  to  carry  out 
research  that  can  be  easily  validated.  At 
present,  our  medical  school  at  HoiNutl 
University  has  never  received  a  direct 
grant  to  do  research  in  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Dr.  Roland  B.  Scott,  for  example,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  pediatrics  and 
director  of  the  Sickle  Cell  Center  at  How- 
ard umversitar,  has  Q>ent  20  years  re- 
searching the  disease  but  has  not  re- 
ceived a  penny  in  Federal  funds  for  his 
work.  This  unfortunate  oversight  has 
caused  not  only  a  loss  of  services  to  the 
city;  It  has  cost  (Hiportunity  for  study  of 
the  disease.  The  local  bill  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  correct  this. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues who  cosponsored  would  welcome 
additional  cosponsors.  If  anyone  would 
Uke  to  Join  us,  please  let  me  know. 


PRESERVATION  OF  TINICtJM 
MARSH 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  raNMSTLVAMXA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSSNTATIVSS 
Tueadav,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Philadelphia  area  res- 
idents concerned  about  the  perils  to  our 
natural  environment  demonstrated  their 
zeal  for  preserving  the  last  fresh  water 
tidal  marsh  on  the  east  coast  by  observ- 
ing "Tlnlcxun  Week"  In  the  Tinlcum 
Marsh  In  the  southwest  comer  of  PhUa- 
delphia  and  the  nortlieast  comer  of  su- 
burban Delaware  County.  Through  the 
efforts  of  CARP — Concerned  Area  Resi- 
dents for  the  Preservation  of  Tlnloum 
Marsh — a  full  program  of  recreation 
and  conservation  activities  was  sched- 
uled over  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
marshland  at  Tlniciim. 

My  own  concern  for  Tinlcum  was  ex- 
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pressed  In  HJt.  3471.  leglslatkn  to  desig- 
nate Tlnlnum  a  "national  urban  park" 
for  noreatlaii  ••  wall  as  for  ooosenratlon 
of  land  and  wndUfe. 

Tinlcum  hosts  345  tpedes  of  migrat- 
ing Mrds,  acMne  of  which  are  near  ex- 
tinction. 8eveQt7-flve  different  species 
of  Urds  nest  aiad  breed  in  the  maoh, 
and  a  variety  of  other  wlldhf  e  n*ke 
their  home  in  the  marsh.  In  addition,  the 
marsh  acts  as  a  natural  flood  control 
basin  for  Philadelphia.  Delaware  County, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
The  entire  ecology  of  the  area  Is  now 
threatened  by  land  fill  operations. 

A  report  issued  in  1070  by  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Interior  ctmdudes  that — 
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Tlnlcum'a  gnatwt  asMt  is  Its  pot«ntl»l 
for  Ml  urban  wtldltfs  babttat  sraa  of  national 
■ignlfl panes — an  •nvtronmantal  o«nt«r  wlinv 
man  oould  oom«  to  know  bvttsr  th«  natural 
wtnld  of  which  be  1*  a  part.  It  offers  an 
opportunity  for  a  new  design  which  harmon- 
izes the  nee<te  of  wUd  creatures  and  man,  the 
hope  of  a  foUer  life  for  urban  dvellera. 

Last  week  I  had  the  honor  to  salute 
the  openmg  of  the  "Tinlcum  Week"  and 
what  follows  are  my  remarks : 
Aonwas  ST  Comobbmucam  Woxiam  J.  Oexxn 

Tbe  reason  we  are  here  today  la  to  call 
attention  to  the  ezlatenoe  of  Tinlcum  .  .  . 
the  last  tidal  marsh  In  Pennsylvania  and  one 
of  the  meet  unusual  pieces  of  open  space 
remaining  In  our  highly  Industrialised  and 
busy  metropolitan  area. 

We  are  here  today  as  a  show  of  force 
against  bulldoctng  or  polluting  Tinlcum  out 
of  existence. 

And  I  am  here  today  to  applaud  your  ef- 
forts In  conservation  and  to  teU  you  some- 
thing of  my  legislative  efforts  and  my  con- 
cerns about  the  future  of  Tinlcum  and  the 
future  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 

It  was  In  late  1{>68  that  I  first  recognised 
the  threat  to  Tinlcum 

I  was  foUowlng  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  controversy  over  the  construction  of  In- 
terstate 05.  What  grew  out  of  the  oontroveisy 
was  the  recognition  that  a  highway  Is  not  an 
Isolated  piece  of  construction,  but  while  It 
might  have  a  plus  side  In  moving  traffic — It 
has  a  minus  side  In  destroying  the  environ- 
ment through  bulldoElng.  through  air  and 
water  and  noise  p<^utlon.  And  If  we  are  to 
build  theee  highways — ^tben  we  have  to  weigh 
their  construction  costs  against  the  costs  to 
society — the  costs  in  terms  of  pollution,  tbe 
costs  In  terms  of  destruction  of  open  space 
like  Tinlcum  and  the  costs  in  terms  of  deg- 
radation to  life  In  the  cities. 

In  Tinlcum  we  have  considerable  value  at 
stake.  Marshland  provides  not  only  a  hedge 
against  flooding  In  surrounding  lowlands, 
but  It  Is  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
sewage  treatment  plant  we  could  produce. 
The  marsh  abeorbs  most  of  the  phosphates 
and  nitrates  which  pollute  our  streams  and 
rivers  today.  And  It  also  provides  a  feeding 
ground  and  resting  place  for  our  threatened 
wUdlife. 

These  are  reasons  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have 
to  belabor. 

I  think  thoae  of  us  today  agree  that  Tinl- 
cum is  worth  fighting  to  preeerve — both  to 
maintain  ecological  balance  and  to  give  an 
urban  society  a  sense  of  wilderness — a  sense 
of  the  way  things  were  before  we  set  out  to 
destroy  everything  beautiful. 

What  woiUd  tbe  Bill  I  have  introduced  do? 
It  creates  tbe  country's  first  national  urban 
park  at  Tinlcum.  It  eeUbUsbes  a  wUdllfe 
refuge  as  well  as  educational  functions  to  be 
operated  by  the  federal  government. 

It  provides  a  pioneering  demonstration  In 
running  an  urban  park  with  a  built-in  Job 
corps  to  train  young  men  and  women  from 
olties  for  employment  In  environmental  sci- 
ences and  recreation. 


Quits  merits  it  ahoald  b*  soactsd  latto  law 
tomorrow.  But  yo«  and  I  kxtow  that  the 
merits  oC  Isglslatloo  oo  Tlnieum  ai«  not  go- 
ing to  make  action  on  the  Bill  poaalbte  im- 
mediately. 

First,  the  land  surrounding  llnloum  has 
long  b)Mn  ooveted  for  industrial  develop- 
znent, 

Seocod.  neither  the  local  oommunltlee  nor 
the  federal  government  baa  tbe  resouroei  to 
buy  tbe  laod  at  Tlnletim  at  preaant. 

I  might  add  that  tbe  Nixon  Administration 
bellevee — unreallstlcaUy — tbat  the  local 
oommunltlee  should  put  np  the  funds. 

Third,  Congress  biM  not  been  ready  to 
move  on  the  Bill. 

And  fourth — and  probably  most  impor- 
tant— Tinlcum  Is  not  on  anyone's  front 
burner  today.  Cities,  counties,  states  and  the 
federal  government  are  curtailing  their  ac- 
tivities in  an  effort  to  make  their  Inflated 
doUars  work  for  the  barest  necessities  on 
I>rograms  for  which  they  have  already  oam- 
mltted  funds. 

The  President,  Just  the  other  day,  sounded 
an  alarming  note.  He  asstired  businessmen 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  allow  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  environment  to  Injure  com- 
merce. 

This  means  he  Is  not  willing  to  conmilt 
funds  to  stop  pollution  or  to  preserve  land 
on  any  significant  scale. 

Taking  all  this  into  account  then  I  believe 
we  have  to  view  Tinlcum  as  one  battleground 
In  the  fight  for  a  liveable  environment. 

This  is  bow  I  view  It. 

We  must  fight  for  Tinlcum  not  only  for 
ecological  balance,  but  for  a  bunaan  balance 
In  a  human  environment. 

And  in  a  human  environment  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  decay  of  housing  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chester.  We  cannot  tolerate  rat 
bites  and  hunger  for  children.  We  cannot 
tolerate  a  highway  ripping  the  life  fabric 
of  dtlee.  We  cannot  tolerate  inferior  educa- 
tion. 

These  are  all  components  of  our  metropoli- 
tan environment. 

Philadelphia,  according  to  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bfuik  Study,  will  face  a  SI  4  billion 
deficit  for  its  schools  and  government  serv- 
ices In  four  years'  time. 

One  out  of  six  Philadelphlans — that's  over 
300,000  men,  women  and  children — lives  on 
welfare. 

Our  fight  for  Itnlcum — Is  part  of  a  larger 
flght — to  save  Tinlcum  I  hope  you  will  partic- 
ipate In  the  flght  for  a  total  human  environ- 
ment— and  flght  for  the  resources  and  ftinds 
to  combat  decay,  hunger  and  educational 
shortchanging. 

If  we  cannot  Improve  the  nature  of  man 
In  our  cities  then  I  am  afraid  that  nat\ire 
Itself  Is  also  doomed. 

Tinlcum  Preeerve  has  attracted  up  to 
40,000  visitors  each  year.  But,  while  there 
Is  boating  and  fishing  in  Darby  Creek, 
the  recreation  potential  has  hwa  little 
tapped.  An  Important  function  Is  the  use 
of  the  marsh  as  an  outdoor  ecological 
classroom,  a  unique  laboratory  for  local 
schools  and  colleges.  As  residential  and 
commercial  uses  usurp  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  Tinlcum  will  become  In- 
creasingly Important  as  an  accessible, 
natural  habitat. 

In  total,  the  Tinlcum  proposal,  plus 
city-owned  property,  will  contain  a  visi- 
tor center  and  headquarters,  observation 
tower  and  shelter,  hiking  and  bicycle 
trails,  trail  shelters,  pairing  lots  and 
landscaping.  Picnic  lunch  facilities  and 
benches  will  be  located  along  hiking 
trails. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  save 
Tinlcum  and  Its  environmental  counter- 
parts throughout  the  Nation. 
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HUMANITARIAN  RELIEF  FOR 
PAKISTAN 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    KAWAO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  October  12,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
House  recognized  the  extreme  plight  of 
the  Palcistani  refugees  in  India  when  it 
authorized  $100  million  for  humanita- 
rian relief,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
intolerable  conditions  which  prompted 
our  action  continue  to  persist.  Thousands 
of  refugees,  many  of  them  young  chil- 
dren, are  dying  of  malnutrition  in  the 
refugee  camps  as  thousands  more,  flee- 
ing from  the  unrelenting  oppression  of 
the  Pakistani  Oovemment,  take  their 
places. 

The  Oovemment  of  India,  despite 
heroic  relief  efforts  is  increasingly  un- 
able to  bear  the  strain  of  caring  for 
these  millions  of  refugees — 9  million  at 
the  last  estimate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  consider  our 
commitment  fulfilled  imtll  the  refugees 
have  been  repatriated  smd  stability  re- 
stored to  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  following  news  articles  depict  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  which  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  agree  needs  our  urgent 
attention. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  16.  1971] 

World  Bakk  Sats  Rxruccx  Cost  Mat  Stunt 

Indian  Dtvklopment 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

New  Delhi. — A  World  Bank  report  has  con- 
cluded that  India's  economic  development 
could  be  seriously  stunted  by  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  millions  of  Bengali  refugees  who 
have  fled  into  India  from  East  Pakistan. 

According  to  authoritative  sources,  tbe  re- 
port— which  was  prepared  by  the  World  Bank 
unit  In  India  and  has  been  sent  to  the  agen- 
cy's headquarters  m  Washington — suggests 
that  most  of  the  refugees  will  remain  perma- 
nently In  India  and  that  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  foreign  aid  will  be  needed  to  create 
jobs  and  rehabilitate  them  here. 

Indian  Oovemment  figures,  which  the 
World  Bank  accepts,  show  that  about  8.6 
million  refugees  have  poured  into  India  in 
the  nea.-ly  six  months  since  the  Pakistani 
Oovemment  began  its  military  effort  to  crush 
the  Bengali  separatist  movement  in  East 
Pakistan. 

A  iinxiON  A  month 

The  Influx  is  reported  continuing  at  30,000 
to  40,000  daUy,  which  U  roughly  one  million 
new  refugees  a  month. 

Officials  of  the  World  Bank  here  declined 
to  comment  on  the  report.  The  World  Bank 
formally  known  as  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  has 
been  sensitive  about  its  reports  on  the  East 
Pakistani  crisis  since  an  earlier  report,  de- 
scribing conditions  in  East  Pakistan,  wa 
leaked  to  the  press  and  drew  angry  protests 
from  Pakistani  Oovemment  officials. 

The  report,  by  a  special  Washington  team, 
concluded  that  East  Pakistan  had  been  so 
ravaged  that  new  International  devMopment 
efforts  "will  have  to  remain  m  a  state  of  sus" 
pension  for  at  least  the  next  year  or  so." 

Tbe  new  report  by  the  bank's  New  Delhi 
stair,  which  visited  refugee  camps  late  last 
month,  avoids  any  mention  of  military  ac- 
tion and  sticks  to  an  analysis  of  tbe  coat 
or  caring  for  refugees  and  the  Impact  on 
the  strained  Indian  economy. 
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KJUTAST  ASPECT  lONOEXD 

The  report,  authoritative  sources  said, 
estimated  that  of  the  present  8.6  million  re- 
fugees, e  million  were  living  in  camps  and 
the  rest  with  friends  and  relatlvea.  The  World 
Bank  used  only  tbe  camp  population  in  esti- 
mating coets,  because  It  was  too  difficult  to 
ssBSHi  With  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  burden 
on  the  economy  of  those  living  elsewhere. 

The  report  estimated  that  If  the  camp 
population  roee  to  nine  million  by  the  end 
of  December,  as  expected,  the  cost  of  the  ref- 
ugees in  IndU's  1071-73  fiscal  year  wlU  be 
$700-mllllon.  Foreign  countries  have  pledged 
reUef  aid  of  S300-mllllon,  but  If  all  of  it  U 
delivered  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  month,  which  some  observers  doubt, 
India's  burden  will  be  S500-mllllon. 
scaioxTS  jolt  to  economt 

This  represents  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  Government's  planned  development 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1971-73 — a 
serious  Jolt  to  an  economy  that  must  sustain 
development  momentum  if  It  Is  to  keep  pace 
with  an  annual  population  increase  of  13 
million. 

Put  another  way,  the  net  total  of  foreign 
aid  for  development  purposes  that  India  will 
receive  in  the  1071-73  fiscal  year  will  be  con- 
sumed by  the  cost  of  the  refugees.  Total  for- 
eign development  aid,  nearly  all  of  which 
comes  from  a  consortium  of  13  nations  acting 
under  the  World  Bank  umbrella,  will  be 
•  1 -billion  for  the  fiscal  year.  But  over  »800- 
mlUlon  of  this  must  go  to  repay  previous 
foreign  debts,  leaving  S400-mllllon  for  de- 
velopment use — not  enough  to  cover  the 
S500 -million  refugee  bill. 

Even  gloomier  for  India  is  the  fact  that 
World  Bank  officials  here — according  to  the 
authoritative  sources — predict  that  the  Im- 
pact will  be  much  more  severe  next  year. 

The  bank  report,  In  effect,  deals  with 
minimum  costs  because  it  presumes  that  the 
camp  population  will  stop  at  nine  million. 
Bank  officials,  the  sources  say,  acknowledge 
that  all  their  estimates  would  have  to  be 
revised  If  the  refugee  Influx  did  not  st<^. 

In  any  case,  costs  will  shoot  up  next  year 
because  of  a  delayed  Impact.  According  to  the 
sources,  bank  officials  say  that  the  Impact 
on  development  this  fiscal  year  Is  cushioned 
by  large  food  stocks  and  an  excess  of  labor 
and  administrative  resources.  However,  these 
cushions  will  diminish  next  year  and  in  some 
cases  disappear,  bank  officials  reportedly 
predict. 

CAMPS  MAT  INCKXASX 

Moreover,  the  debt  service  on  foreign  loans 
is  increasing,  which  will  leave  less  foreign 
aid  for  development  next  year.  On  top  of 
this,  bank  officials  are  said  to  feel  that  as 
time  goes  on,  most  of  the  refugees  now  living 
with  friends  and  relatives  will — because  of 
tbe  burden  on  their  hosts — eventually  move 
Into  the  camps. 

The  r^Msrt  is  understood  to  praise  the 
Indian  Oovemment  for  the  Job  it  has  done 
In  caring  for  the  refugees. 

The  burden  of  the  report  is  that  the  prob- 
lem was  thrust  on  India  and  that  the  world 
community  should  not  expect  New  Delhi  to 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  coets.  Diplomatic  ob- 
servers here,  however,  are  doubtful  that  there 
wlU  be  an  increase  In  foreign  aid  of  the  neces- 
sary magnitude.  Some,  in  fact,  think  that  for- 
eign interest  in  the  refugee  problem  will 
wane  as  the  months  go  by  and  the  situation 
remains  unchanged. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  28,  1071] 

BCNGAU  BXrVOKEK  SaT  SOLDIXBS  CONTINtTX  TO 

Knx,  Loot,  and  Bxnut 
(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
KtmBABi,  India,  September  31. — The  latest 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  report  that  tbe 
Pakistani  Army  and  its  civilian  collaborators 
are  continuing  to  kill,  loot  and  bum  despite 
the  central  Government's  public  avowals  that 
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It  Is  bent  on  restoring  normalcy  and  winning 
the  confidence  of  tbe  Bengali  people. 

The  doaens  of  rtfugees  Interviewed  by  this 
correspondent  today,  all  of  wbmn  fied  Into 
India  from  East  Pakistan  in  the  past  week, 
describe  the  killing  ot  civilians,  rape  and 
other  acts  of  repression  by  the  scddiera,  most 
of  them  West  Pakistanis. 

As  tbe  refugees  talked  in  their  over- 
crowded, half -flooded  camps  in  and  around 
this  Indian  village  alx>ut  four  miles  from 
the  border  and  80  miles  northe«wt  of  Cal- 
cutta, the  sound  of  shelling  cotild  be  heard 
from  the  frontier.  It  was  Impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  shells  came  from  the  Pakistani 
Army,  the  Indian  border  forces  or  the  so- 
called  liberation  forces  of  Bangla  Desh  (Ben- 
gal Nation),  the  name  the  Bengali  separatist 
movement  has  given  to  East  Pakistan  since 
the  attempt  to  repress  the  movement  began 
in  March. 

Most  of  the  refugees  Interviewed  came 
from  the  region  of  Fartdpur,  the  family 
home  of  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  Jailed 
leader  of  the  Bengalis. 

NXARLT    ALL    AXE    HINDUS 

The  refugees  said  that  although  general 
living  conditions  were  very  difficult  in  East 
Pakistan,  they  would  have  stayed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  killings.  Nearly  all  the  lateet 
arrivals  are  Hindus,  who  said  that  the  mili- 
tary regime  was  still  making  the  Hindu  mi- 
nority its  particular  target. 

They  said  the  guerrillas  were  active  in 
their  areas  and  that  the  army  carried  out 
massive  reprisals  against  civilians  after  every 
guerrilla  raid. 

Nlra  Pada  Saha,  a  Jute  trader  in  Fartdpur 
Dlstrtct  told  of  a  reprisal  against  a  village 
near  his  that  had  sheltered  and  fed  the 
guerrillas.  Just  before  he  fled  five  days  ago, 
he  related,  the  army  struck  the  village,  first 
shelling  it  and  then  burning  the  huts. 

"Some  of  the  villagers  didn't  run  away 
fast  enough."  he  said.  "The  soldiers  caught 
them,  tied  their  hands  and  feet  and  threw 
them  Into  the  flames." 

There  were  about  6,000  people  In  the  vil- 
lage, most  of  them  Hindus,  Mr.  Saha  said, 
and  not  a  hut  is  left. 

OTHSaS    DO    "DIKTY    WORK" 

According  to  the  refugees,  the  army  leaves 
much  of  the  "dirty  work"  to  its  civilian  col- 
laborators— ^the  razakars,  or  home  guards — 
it  has  armed  and  to  the  supporters  of  right- 
wing  religious  political  parties  such  as  the 
Moslem  League  and  Jamaat-i-Islaml,  which 
have  usually  backed  the  mUitary  regime. 

The  collaborators  act  as  intelligence  agents 
and  enforcers  for  tbe  army,  the  refugees  say, 
by  pointing  out  homes  and  villagee  and 
people  who  have  helped  the  guerrillas.  Often, 
the  refugees  added,  the  collaborators  make 
arrests  at  random  and  for  no  reason. 

"The  razakars  and  the  others  come  Into  a 
village  and  pick  Just  any  house,"  said  Dipak 
Kumar  Biswas,  a  radio  repairman  from  Bari- 
sal  District.  "Then  they  arrest  whatever  able- 
bodied  young  man  is  in  that  house  and  hand 
him  over  to  the  army.  We  dont  know  what 
the  army  does  to  them.  They  never  come 
back." 

The  refugees  said  that  despite  reprisals 
and  police-state  activtUee,  local  people  were 
continuing  to  provide  food,  shelter  and  In- 
formation to  the  guerrillas. 

M»vh»n  LaJ  Talukdar,  a  rice  farmer,  said 
he  fled  a  few  days  ago  after  some  razakars 
swooped  down  on  the  crowd  gathered  at  the 
weekly  baeaar  and  opened  fire.  Blx  people 
were  kiUed,  be  said,  and  many  wounded. 

KKItTCKB  now   OOSS   ON 

Mr.  Tulakdar  crossed  into  India  with  his 
family  of  eight  but  had  to  leave  his  father 
behind  in  hiding  becatiae  he  was  too  old  to 
make  the  trek. 

About  16,000  people  from  bis  area  fled  to 
India  after  the  baaaar  incident,  Mr.  Tulak- 
dar said.  Some  30,000  to  80,000  refugees  pour 


Into  IndlA  wnj  <Uy.  Joining  the  tniuiovu — 
th«  Utest  MtUnktc  to  8.0  million — •InmCiy 
bet«. 

The  Faklstanl  Preetdent,  Agh«  iCohAnpnad 
Tahy»  Khjm,  has  urged  the  refuceee  to  re- 
turn, promuing  them  imeUtance,  »nd  he  h»e 
offered  amnesty  to  the  guerrlUas. 

The  promlees  only  evoke  biutet  laufljbter 
from  the  refugees.  "We  fled  to  save  our 
Uves."  said  Bajendra  Das.  another  farmer. 
"They  ere  stUl  killing  us.  We  will  not  go 
back  vuitU  there  to  complete  Independence." 

Though  rice  la  somewhat  short  Ld  the  ref- 
ugees' areas,  with  the  price  up  40  per  cent 
as  a  result,  other  foods  are  said  to  be  plimtl- 
ful.  However,  m*ny  people  are  going  bun- 
gry,  the  refugees  eald,  because  they  lack 
money  and  jobs. 

Economic  Ufa  has  been  badly  dtoi-uAted 
since  the  army  began  Its  asaaxilt.  Parttcu- 
larly  hard  hit  have  been  the  farm  laborers 
and  those  who  do  menial  labor  on  Oovem- 
ment  public-works  projects  moet  of  wblch 
have  been  halted. 

JFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  24,  IJVl] 

Statx  Depastmkmt  SAm  to  Skxk  $350-Miixion 

MoKX  ro«  Bkmcaui 

Waskimctom. — The  State  Department  was 
reported  today  to  be  planning  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  additional  t250-mllllon  for  relief  of 
Pakistani  refugees  La  India  and  for  re- 
habilitation programs  In  East  Pakistan. 

QuaUfled  Informants  said  that  under  the 
State  Department's  proposal,  the  money 
would  be  voted  by  Congress  directly  to  the 
President  and  would  be  divided  evenly:  (las- 
mllllon  to  assist  the  Indian  Government  In 
caring  for  8,500,000  refugees  In  camps  in  Chat 
country,  the  remaining  •135-nUlllon  for  the 
Oovernment  of  Pakistan. 

Meanwhile.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommlttes  on 
Befugees,  Introduced  legislation  calUng  on 
the  United  States  to  provide  MOO-mllOon 
for  refugee  relief  In  India. 

CHAaCES   "GEMOCntAI.  ACTS" 

The  Maaoacbusetts  Democrat,  who  vlatted 
refugee  camps  in  India  last  month,  said  that 
"nearly  a  million  more  East  Bengalto  bare 
found  It  necessary  to  flee  inhuman  conditions 
and  truly  genocldal  acts  of  their  Oovern- 
ment' since  his  visit.  The  8,600.000  flgur*  In 
the  State  Department's  proposal  U  the  In- 
dian Oovemment's  estimate  of  the  total  of 
Vast  Pakistani  refugees  who  have  fled  fe],to 
neighboring  India. 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  are  said  to  predict 
that  the  numl>er  of  refugees  who  will  go  ftom 
East  Pakistan  to  India  will  reach  13  mllBon 
in  coming  months.  Offlciato  of  the  agency  are 
reported  to  have  estimated  the  coot  to  the 
Indian  Oovernment  of  caring  for  the  refuipees 
thto  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  at  MBO- 
mlUlon. 

The  gaftO-mllllon  proposal  would  substan- 
tially Increase  the  smount  proposed  by  Etop- 
resentatlve  H.  B.  Prellnghuyaen.  Bepublltan 
of  New  Jersey,  In  an  amendment  to  the  fctr- 
etgn  aid  bill  now  before  Congress.  Mr.  ]%«- 
Unghuysen,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
committee,  proposed  glOO-mlUlon,  which  *as 
▼oted  by  the  full  House.  Similar  leglslatloa  to 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign  R4|a- 
ttons  Committee. 

CJ.S.  AID  TOTAI,S   SSO-MILXJOM 

Since  March  36,  when  President  Agba 
Mohammad  Tabya  Khan  ordered  the  PalBs- 
tanl  Army  to  suppress  a  movement  for  poeti- 
cal autonomy  in  East  Paktotan,  the  Untfed 
States  has  provided  IDO-mUllon  through  the 
United  Nations  for  relief  of  refugees  in  Iqfla 
and  tlST-mUIlon  for  "humanitarian"  retef 
In  East  Pakistan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Mew  York  Times,  Sept.  80,  1971] 

Rktvckx  Chujiuw  nr  India:    "Thousands" 

Dnc 

(By  Sydney  H.  Scbanberg) 

CAi^crmrA. — lisige  nnmbecs  oC  Bast  Pakis- 
tani refugee  children  are  dying  every  day 
from  iBBlnutntlan  and  the  diseases  that  ac- 
company It,  and  tens  o<  tnousands  are  seri- 
ously malnourished  and  facing  death. 

Accurate  mortality  figures  are  not  avail- 
able Isecause  oflkslals  In  the  Indian  refugee 
camps  do  not  keep  them  separately  for  <2kU- 
dnen,  but  a  spot  eheck  ot  several  camps  by 
thto  correspondent  makes  It  clear  that  the 
deaths  of  children  in  the  crttlcal  group,  ages 
1  to  8,  number  at  least  in  the  hundreds  every 
day.  Some  foreign  relief  o£Bclals  t>eUeve  the 
toll  to  even  higher. 

"Thousands  are  dying,"  said  Alan  Leather, 
an  experienced  field  worker  for  Oxfam,  the 
Brltlah-baaed  relief  organisation,  "and  I 
think  tens  of  thousands  will  die  unless  a 
large-scale  child-feeding  program  to  t>egun 
Immediately." 

rrrw  PROcaAX  APimovzo 

Such  a  program,  called  Operation  Lifeline, 
has  just  been  approved  by  the  Indton  Oov- 
ernment— alter  two  months  of  hesitancy  and 
bureaucratic  wrangling.  Its  effectiveness  will 
depend  on  how  qulcldy  it  to  put  Into  full 
operation,  and  many  observers  think  thto 
will  take  one  or  two  months. 

The  pitiful  scenes  of  suffering  children  are 
the  same  In  all  the  teeming  camps  that  bouse 
most  of  the  nine  million  Bengalto  who  have 
so  far  fled  to  India  to  escape  the  Paktotan 
Oovernment's  six-month-old  military  repres- 
sion in  East  Paktotanl. 

Infants  lie  dying  on  cots  in  sweltering 
makeshift  field  hospitals,  their  skin  stretched 
taut  across  their  wasted  frames.  Their 
numl>ed  mothers  stand  over  them,  fanning 
them  with  cloth  or  cardboard,  or  trying  to 
put  some  food  In  their  mouths,  which  they 
Immedtotely  vomit. 

"Win  he  live?"  a  Tlsltor  asked  about  one 
such  skeletal  child  less  than  two  months 
old,  who  was  too  weak  to  move  or  cry.  "Thene 
is  ao  chance,"  said  an  Indian  nurse.  The 
mother's  eyes  agreed. 

MALM  UTSITION    WmESFKEAO 

Many  of  the  children  were  malnourished 
when  they  arrived  In  India,  for  malnutrition 
is  widespread  even  In  normal  times  In  East 
Paktotan,  just  as  It  to  in  the  Indian  lx>rder 
states  Into  which  the  refugees  have  poured. 

But  the  degree  of  malnutrition  in  the 
camps — aggravated  by  overcrowding,  poor 
sanitation,  fouled  wate-  and  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  refugees  after  their  long 
trek — to  mtich  worse  than  that  tisually  seen 
on  the  subcontinent. 

A  field  report  by  a  team  from  the  pres- 
tigious All  India  Institute  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences found  that  nearly  SO  per  cent  of  the 
refugee  children  under  the  age  of  5  are  suf- 
fering from  "moderately  severe  or  advanced 
malnutrition,"  caused  by  protein  and  vlta- 
niln  deficiencies. 

The  malnutrition  is  almos*:  always  accom- 
panied by  other  infections  and  diseases,  such 
as  dtorrhea,  dysentery  and  bronchial  pneu- 
monto.  It  said.  Many  of  the  children  are 
wasted  by  three  or  four  diseases  at  once. 

The  report  said:  "Even  minor  infections 
would  tip  the  scales  in  such  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  unless  urgent  remedial  meastires 
are  taken,  substantial  loss  of  Infant  and 
child  population  may  occur  quite  apart  from 
developmental  retardation  that  to  bound  to 
afflict  thto  group  widely." 

KKPOST  a  MONTiia  out 
Though  the  report  is  largely  credited  with 
prodding  the  Indian  Oovemmaat  into  ac- 
tion, it  was  handed  to  ths  Oovernment  over 
two  months  ago.  The  report  said  that  there 
were  300,000  children  "at  the  edge  of  a  prad- 
plce  (where)  any  acute  Infection  can  prova 
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fatal  In  a  majority  of  them."  OaUlog  for  an 
emergency  program  of  suppltanentary  feed- 
ing with  proteins  and  calories,  the  report 
said  that  "time  to  of  the  eflsence.** 

Other  nutrition  experts  have  also  used  the 
figure  of  800,000  children  in  danger,  and  that 
was  when  the  refugee  population  was  con- 
siderably smaller. 

At  preeent.  vrtth  about  30.000  new  refugees 
crossing  Into  India  every  day,  there  are  about 
1.7  million  children  younger  than  8  years, 
and  these  are  only  the  ones  In  the  camps! 
Nearly  one-third  at  the  nine  million  ref- 
ugees are  Uvlng  outside  eamps  with  friends 
and  relatives. 

In  addition,  the  camp  population  Includes 
more  than  500.000  pregnant  and  breast-feed- 
ing mothers,  who  also  need  supplementary 
feeding. 

TWO-PABT   PSOaKAlC 

The  Operation  Lifeline  program  for  these 
more  than  two  minton  sufferers,  which  was 
reconunended  by  the  Medical  Institute  re- 
port, win  have  two  distinct  parts. 

The  first,  which  is  called  Alpha  and  to 
designed  to  be  largely  preventive,  alms  to  set 
up  1,000  or  more  feeding  stations  in  the 
camps  to  provide  milk  powder  and  hlgh-pro- 
teln  foods  for  the  bulk  of  the  critical  group 
"w.  a  measure  for  preventing  those  children 
who  are  in  the  early  stages  of  nutritional 
deprivation  and  are  beginning  to  falter,  from 
getting  into  graver  forms  of  malnutrition." 
Some  Alpha  stations  have  already  opened. 

The  second  part,  which  is  not  yet  function- 
ing. Is  a  curative  program  for  the  hard  cases. 
It  Is  designed  to  handle  about  128,000  chil- 
dren. The  go«a  is  to  set  up  SOO  nutritional 
therapy  centers  as  adjuncts  to  camp  hospi- 
tals, where  seriously  malnourished  children 
win  receive  Intensive,  in-patient  care  for  as 
long  as  one  or  two  months  as  a  llfesavlng 
operation. 

UKTcer  TO  vuLr 
The  supplies  for  the  entire  program  will 
be  provided  by  UNICEP,  which  will  buy  them 
with  foreign  reltof  funds  donated  through 
the  United  Nations.  But  the  project  wUl  be 
run  by  others — Alpha,  by  the  Indian  Bed 
Cross  with  the  help  o*  voluntary  relief 
agencies,  and  Beta,  by  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment's Mlntotry  of  Rehabilitation. 

Wrangling  between  the  ministry  of  Reha- 
bilitation and  the  Health  Ministry  over  which 
should  run  Beta  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  In  the  program. 

The  major  reason  for  the  delay,  however, 
was  the  Oiovemment's  reluctance  to  launch 
such  a  comprehensive  supplementary  feed- 
ing program  only  for  the  refugees,  when  the 
local  population — though  not  quite  as  rav- 
sged — was  suffering  from  similar  problems. 

When  the  situation  In  the  refugee  camps 
worsened,  largely  because  of  the  monsoon 
floods,  the  pressure  on  the  Oovernment 
mounted  and  It  finally  approved  the  pro- 
gram. Relief  officials  are  said  to  have  as- 
sured the  Oovernment  that  seriously  mal- 
nourished local  children  will  not  be  turned 
away  from  the  Beta  centers. 

The  Indian  state  of  West  Bengal,  which 
has  absorbed  about  7  million  of  the  9  million 
refugees,  to  a  year-round  disaster  area  on  its 
own — the  home  of  perhaps  Indto's  deepest 
poverty. 

TENSIONS    INCKEASX 

Local  people  have  already  been  complaining 
loudly  about  the  amount  of  the  rcfugeoi' 
free  food  rations,  which  are  more  than  most 
of  West  Bengal's  poor  can  afford  to  buy.  Ten- 
sions seem  to  be  growing  between  local  resi- 
dents and  the  refugees. 

For  example,  although  there  are  not 
enotigh  doetors  to  handle  all  the  medical 
problems  In  the  refugaa  eampa,  Uisrs  are  pro- 
portionately even  fewer  for  some  of  tbs  peo- 
ple In  the  backward  areas  of  Wsst  Bsogal  and 
the  otlter  border  states. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  In  these  areas  to 
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almost  as  high  as  that  In  the  camps.  In 
some  West  Beofal  dtotrlota  one-quart«r  of 
the  chUdren  die  before  thay  reach  the  age 
of  S. 

The  problem  In  the  refugee  camps  may  be 
worse  than  it  seems.  Whatever  stattotlcs  ex- 
ist— and  they  are  meager — oome  from  the 
camp  hospitals.  But  many  Infants  are  dying 
In  the  dsj-k  of  their  filmsy  huts,  and  their 
parents  do  not  report  the  deaths,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  lose  one  food  ration. 

Also,  It  to  a  tradition  among  Bengali  vil- 
lagers that  when  a  child  falto  ill  with  fever  or 
diarrhea,  he  to  given  a  thin  mixture  of  sago 
and  t)arley  water  and  all  solid  food  withheld — 
which  to  tantamount  to  giving  a  malnour- 
ished child  less  food  at  a  time  when  he 
desperately  needs  more. 

The  misery  In  the  camps  may  deepen  when 
winter  arrives.  At  least  three  million  blankets 
are  needed,  and  only  a  few  have  arrived. 

Also,  If  food  shortages  worsen  Inside  Bast 
Pakistan,  the  refugee  Influx  may  Increase. 
Offlciato  expect  that,  with  East  Pakistan's 
border  districts  largely  emptied  by  the  earlier 
refugee  flow,  most  of  the  new  refugees  will  be 
coming  from  the  Interior  and  that  after 
traveling  the  longer  dtotances,  they  will  arrive 
In  an  even  weaker  condition  than  the  nine 
million  who  preceded  them. 

Most  of  the  refugees  who  have  been  com- 
ing across  the  border  for  the  last  several 
weelLs  are  from  dlstrlots  in  the  interior. 

"A  lot  of  them  arrive  in  an  Irreversible 
state— a  condition  of  complete  collapse," 
said  a  doctor  In  a  children's  ward  at  a  camp 
near  Calcutta.  "There'  s  nothing  we  can  do 
for  them." 


(From  the  New  York  'nmes,  Oct.   6,   19711 

Bengali  Retucees  Stiksino  STsm;  in  India 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Calcutta,  India. — With  a  reported  30,000 
East  Paktotanl  refugees  crossing  Into  India 
daily  to  join  the  millions  already  here,  ten- 
sions are  building  in  the  overcrowded  refugee 
camps  and  between  the  refugees  and  local 
people. 

India's  relief  operation  has  been  under 
inmiense  strain  for  months,  ever  since  people 
began  to  flee  the  Paktotanl  Government's 
military  action  aimed  at  crushing  the  Ben- 
gali independence  movement  in  East  Paki- 
stan. Since  the  military  action  began  in 
March,  according  to  the  Indians,  some  nine 
million  refugees  have  come  here;  P>aktotanl 
offlciato  put  the  flgure  much  lower. 

As  the  pressure  of  numbers  grows  ever 
greater,  the  cracks  In  the  relief  operation  are 
really  beginning  to  show. 

There  have  been  clashes  and  brief  riots  In 
which  several  refugees  have  been  killed  by 
the  police  or  by  local  people.  Indian  offlciato 
and  newspapers  have  been  playing  down  the 
Incidents  In  an  effort  to  cool  tensions,  but 
offlciato  acknowledge  that  the  situation  to 
serious  and  could  Isecome  explosive. 

The  severest  test  may  come  shortly  If  food 
shortages  In  East  Paktotan  cause  an  even 
greater  Increase  In  refugees. 

West  Bengal,  the  politically  unstable  In- 
dian border  state  that  has  al>8orI>ed  the  bulk 
of  the  refugees,  to  urgently  pressing  the  cen- 
tral Oovernment  to  move  large  numbers  of 
them  to  other  states.  The  Oovernment  has 
t}een  talking  for  several  months  about  mov- 
ing refugees  out  of  the  border  states,  but  so 
far  only  at>out  aoo,000  of  the  nearly  seven 
mlUlon  said  to  be  In  West  Bengal  have  been 
transferred. 

Not  only  Is  dtopersal  difficult  because  of 
limited  transp<Mtatloo  faculties,  but  the  ref- 
ugees, virtually  aU  Bengalto,  do  not  want  to 
leave  an  area  where  they  are  culturally  and 
llngutotloally  at  home.  Other  sutea,  more- 
over, do  not  want  them. 

The  reasons  for  the  tensions  In  the  border 
states — West  Bengal,  Assam.  Meghalaya  and 
Tripura — are  many.  Refugees  complain  that 
camp  offlcUto  are  not  giving  them  their  full 
rations.  In  some  camps,  refugees  charge  that 
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ofllfllaU  are  illegally  selling  relief  stippUee  on 
the  black  market. 

Local  Indians,  meanwhile,  are  complain- 
ing that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
amount  of  food  the  refugees  are  getting  free. 
Refugees  and  local  people  clash  over  the 
scarce  firewood  for  oooklng;  fights  have  also 
occurred  when  refugees  strip  food  from 
orchards. 

B^rOGSCS    WOSK    CHXAP 

Refugee  pressures  have  driven  some  food 
prices  up,  whUe  wage  rates  have  dropped, 
particularly  for  unskilled  field  hands,  as  the 
refugees  have  entered  the  labor  market — 
despite  a  Oovernment  prohibition — and  have 
offered  to  work  for  eztremrty  low  pay. 

Leftist  political  parUei  have  begun  exploit- 
ing the  discontent  of  both  the  refugees  and 
the  local  peopto.  Some  of  the  dashes  have 
reportedly  been  fomented  by  extremists. 

Local  discontent  was  increased  by  the  ex- 
tremely severe  monsoon  floods  In  West  Ben- 
gal thto  year,  which  are  just  beginning  to 
subside.  Many  refugee  camps  were  Inundated, 
but  the  flood's  Impact  was  much  more  wide- 
spread, disrupUng  the  lives  of  mUlions  of 
flood  victims,  many  of  whose  homes  were 
washed  away,  are  protesting  because  they 
are  getting  less  relief  food  than  the  refugees 
and  because  the  refugees  are  also  getting 
shelter  and  some  medical  care. 

INDIAN    ErrOBT   IS    PSAISB) 

Some  Indton  offlciato,  though  by  bo  means 
a  majority,  have  asked  privately  why  for- 
eign relief  workers  are  making  such  a  fuss 
about  conditions  In  the  refugee  camp  when 
the  local  population  to  nearly  as  iMdly  off. 

Of  the  approximately  1,000  camps  along 
Indto's  1,350- mile  border  with  Bast  Pakistan, 
the  best  are  no  more  than  tolerable  and  the 
worst  are  muddy  sinkholes  where  death  has 
a  stronger  grip  than  life. 

With  the  massive  refugee  influx,  condi- 
tions were  ixiund  to  be  bad.  Foreign  diplo- 
mats here  have  praised  the  Indian  relief  ef- 
fort and  have  expressed  doubts  that  their 
own  countries  could  have  performed  as  well. 

This  is  no  solace  to  refugees  who  have  to 
wash  their  clothes  in  muddy  ditches,  walk 
miles  for  a  few  scraps  of  firewood  and  drink 
water  fouled  by  the  floods  and  by  generally 
unsanitary  conditions. 

Although    the   cholera   epidemic    rampant 
in    June    has    been    largely   controlled,    the 
death  rate  Is  still  high  from  other  diseases 
malnutrition,  dysentery,  pneumonto. 

No  one  knows  how  many  refugeee  have 
died.  The  Indian  Oovernment  to  said  to  to- 
sue  deliberately  low  death  flgures,  appar- 
ently In  the  belief  that  the  true  flgures  would 
reflect  badly  on  iu  relief  program.  But  un- 
official estimates  put  the  toll  at  least  In  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  very  old  and  the  very 
young  have  been  the  chief  victims. 

rOSXIGNZBS    ASS    ■«»»»T« 

Foreign  relief  workers — including  doctors 
and  nurses — have  been  barred  from  working 
in  all  camps  except  the  Salt  Lake  camp  on 
the  edge  of  Calcutta — a  "demonstration" 
camp  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
refugeee.  Visiting  foreign  officials  and  dig- 
nitaries are  taken  to  the  Salt  Lake  camp. 

The  offlcitJ  reason  g^ven  for  barring  the 
foreigners  from  all  the  other  camps  was  that 
enough  local  people  were  available  for  the  re- 
lief jobe  and  that  the  foreigners  posed  special 
problems  of  housing,  food  and  translators. 
According  to  reliable  sources  here,  the  real 
reason  to  that  the  Government  does  not  want 
foreigners  observing  Indian  asstotance  to  the 
guerrillas  of  the  Bast  Paktotanl  Independence 
movement,  many  of  whom  operate  from  bor- 
der sanctuaries  in  India. 

The  Indians  could  use  every  trained  relief 
worker  available,  foreign  or  local.  Some  of 
the  foreigners  have  had  wide  experience  In 
Blafra  and  similar  crises.  Virtually  evwy 
camp  to  short  of  trained  people,  particularly 
doctors. 

"The  physical  condition  of  the  refugees  to 
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so  graTe,"  lald  an  Indian  doctor  at  the  Salt 
Lake  camp,  "that  what  you  really  need  to 
save  them  to  nywe  doctors  and  nursee  and 
faculties  than  normal — in  other  worcto,  the 
highest  standard  of  intensive  care." 

EtiTMsan  TsiTCKfl  us  mi« 
Other  flaws  as  well  have  appeared  in  the 
relief  operation.  More  than  aoo  new  trucks 
purchased  by  UNICEF  for  carrying  relief  sup- 
pUes  have  been  lying  idle  for  more  than  a 
month  on  a  road  in  the  heart  of  Calcutta. 
The  Government  says  that  roads  have  been 
severed  by  the  floods,  mmMr»g  it  Impossible  to 
deliver  the  trucks  to  the  border  areas.  But 
part  of  the  reason,  it  to  said,  was  the  Govern- 
ment's faUure  to  plan  and  arrange  for  drivers 
and  mechanics  before  the  trucks  arrived  by 
ship  In  Calcutta. 

In  most  camps,  the  refugeee  reportedly  are 
not  getting  the  full  rations  Itoted  by  the  Oov- 
ernment, although  thto  to  largely  due  to  sup- 
ply and  transportation  problems,  aggravated 
by  the  floods. 

There  have  been  sporadic  reports  of  black- 
market  activities  by  camp  officlato  and  also  of 
bUl -padding  and  kickbacks  by  contractors 
hired  to  erect  refugee  can^ts.  But  there  hss 
been  no  evidence  of  widespread  corruption. 
In  fact,  foreign  observers  have  been  surprised 
at  how  little  graft  has  crept  into  an  operation 
of  thto  magnitude. 

am  SHOBTAGE  rCABZO 

The  greatest  strains  on  the  admlntotration 
may  t>e  yet  to  come.  No  end  to  the  refugee  in- 
flux to  in  sight.  Winter  wUl  soon  be  here,  and 
the  existing  shelter,  clothes  and  blanketo  are 
Inadequate.  Moreover,  the  three  mUlion  ref- 
ugees who  have  been  living  outside  the 
camps,  with  friends  and  relatives,  are  tiegln- 
ning  to  seek  admission  to  the  camps  In  large 
numbers  because  their  hosts  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  support  them. 

West  Bengal  officials  fear  a  rice  shortage 
thto  winter  t>ecause  of  flood  dsjnage. 

The  social  pressures,  too,  are  critical.  Al- 
though the  people  of  West  Bengal  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  East  Paktotanl  Independence 
movement  and  as  a  result  have  shown  con- 
siderable tolerance  to  the  refugees,  the  bloom 
has  definitely  worn  off. 

In  many  border  areas,  nearly  all  the  schools 
have  been  closed  and  turned  Into  refugee 
shelters,  and  the  hospitato  as  well  have  been 
t\urned  over  almost  entirely  to  refugee  care. 
Local  people  are  growing  particularly  angry 
that  their  children  are  being  denied  schooling 
because  of  the  refugees. 

Refugee  chUdren  are  also  getting  no 
schooUng,  excq>t  for  a  few  classes  set  up  by 
private  charities  and  conducted  by  refugee 
teachers.  It  to  Indian  poUcy  not  to  establtoh 
any  comprehensible  education  or  work  pro- 
grams for  the  refugees.  The  Indian  position 
is  that  the  refugees  must  return  to  East 
Pakistan  eventually — even  though  it  to  clear 
that  many  of  them  wUl  not — and  that  such 
programs  would  give  them  a  feeling  of  per- 
manence. 

TST   TO   KXXP  BUST 

"A  big  educational  scheme  would  under- 
mine our  whole  concept,"  said  P.  N.  Luthra. 
a  retired  army  colonel  who  supervisee  the  re- 
lief program  for  the  central  Oovernment 
from  Calcutta.  "We  want  to  keep  them  lean- 
ing toward  their  own  homeland." 

Many  of  the  refugeee  try  to  keep  them- 
selves busy  by  weaving  straw  mats  and  bas- 
kets and  by  making  fish  traps  out  of  bamboo 
strips.  They  then  try  to  sell  them  to  earn  a 
few  rupees  to  buy  fruit  or  clothing  or  other 
things  they  are  not  receiving  In  their  r^ef 
dole. 

Some  refugee  famUles,  to  make  a  little 
money,  put  aside  part  of  their  rice  ration 
and  a«U  It  below  the  market  prloe. 

StUl,  unproductive  Idlen—  parradet  mosi 
of  the  refugee  camps,  and  oUteials  know  thto 
could  mean  trouUe  before  long. 

"They  just  cant  sit  there  Indefinitely .**  said 
one  foreign  diplomat.  "It's  Intolerable.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done." 
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A  CHAIiLENQX  FOB  THE  PiUgaiD||NT 

HON.  GUT~ViUfDER  JAGT ' 


IN  THB  HODSX  OP  lOEPBasarrATIV^ 

Tueaday.  October  12,  1971 

Me.    VANDEB    JAOT.    Mr. 
John  Lear,  the  adcnoe  editor  of  I 
Rertew.  seems  pe—c— ed  tH  Inslcht 
water  poDntloa  problems  that 
great    algnUleance    to    the    Ame 
peoitle. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the : 
recent  editorial  by  Mr.  Lear  oo  thia  ^ 
ect  and  hope  it  will  receive  the 
posefUe  attention: 

EMTnOMKXMT    AlfD   THX    QUAUTT    OF    Ll^ 
A  CHAIXXNOK  FOB  THX  PKBSIUKMT 

Do«a  Pr«eldent  Nixon  r«ally  want  AoMrfcalB 
poUutad  Tiymn  and  UkM  to  be  clMnadup 
oaoa  tat  aU?  j 

Tb*  quMtlon  waa  put  to  talm  indlraetly  iaat 
montta  by  tba  laadUig  DaoiOGratle  obatael )  to 
bta  bopaa  for  ra  ejection  in  1973.  United 
Stataa  Benator  Bdmuad  &  Muakle  of  Mi  ln«. 
Tha  Ssnator  pamnaUy  aald  or  did  not!  Ing 
evocative  of  the  challenge.  But  tlie  envl]  on- 
mental  Butxsommlttee  he  chain  wlthlnlthe 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  reported  out 
on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  for  the  full  o  >m- 
mlttee's  approval,  a  bUl  proclaiming  the  \  Int 
set  of  clear  and  sharp  priorities  ever  laid '  Jut 
for  action  toward  ending  pollution  of  the  la- 
tlon's  waterways. 

The  top  priority  fixed  by  the  subcomml'  tee 
Is  "recycling  of  pollutants  and  the  reclai  la- 
tlon  of  water.  Including  confined  and  C  >n- 
talned  disposal  on  land  of  pollirtants  so  t  ley 
will  not  migrate  to  cause  (or  wUI  limit  to  :he 
maximum  extent  attainable)  water  or  o1  ler 
environmental  pollution."  In  unleglsla  Ire 
English,  this  means  that  whererer  poaa  ble 
human  sewage  effluent  must  be  turned  a  ray 
from  Its  present  outfall  In  rivers  and  lal  »s, 
impounded  for  appropriate  periods  of  Uvai  in 
treatment  ponds  Inland,  and  then  rriet  lad 
to  Irrigate  barren  soils  with  fertUtelng  api  %,j. 
As  a  second  priority  (to  be  applied  wt]  ire 
soil  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  land  d  Is- 
posal  of  sewage) ,  the  Senate  bill  caTIa  'or 
"the  best  available  treatment  of  pollutai  its 
before  discharge  Into  receiving  waters." 

Together  these  two  prlorttles  say  that  at 
the  present  time  there  Is  no  requirement  in 
1«^  that  the  best  available  scientific  knoi  irl- 
edge  and  technological  skin  be  put  to  us4  to 
clean  the  country's  waterways  and  keep  th(  hm 
clean. 

As  now  worded,  the  laws  on  the  books  pi  o- 
Tide  only  for  a  system  of  federal  tax  sub  it- 
dies  that  pays  for  biological  treatment  of 
sewage  at  a  rate  of  91 -million  foir  every  hd  ur 
of  the  standard  forty-hour  work  week  1  he 
year  round,  but  does  not  remove  from  sourt  es 
of  public  drinking  water  a  hoet  of  dlseale- 
c&rrylng  viruses,  nitrates  hassardoiis  to  U  u- 
man  health,  or  organic  substances  known  to 
cause  cancer. 

T%ls  old  and  expensive  but  Inefllclent  al  id 
hat^aaard  regime  would  be  ended  by  the  V  111 
Sentor  Muskle<s  subcommittee  has  <  ;>- 
proved.  The  text  of  the  legWatlve  drift 
specifies  that  no  federal  money  would  se 
given  to  states,  municipalities,  or  other  gd  r- 
emment  agencies  that  faUed  to  meet  the  tfro 
designated  prlortties  by  July  1.  1978 

To  make  sure  that  tbe  old  pattern  la  brok^i, 
the  Senate  suboommlttee  bill  i^jpliea  fe  r 
eral  subsidies  for  sewage  disposal  to  acquU  I- 
1  on  (rf  land  for  treatment  ponds  and  Inig  i- 
tion  acreage  m  weU  aa  to  tbe  s«wer  pt]^. 
pumpe.  electric  power  generators,  and 
sortc  i  equipment  heretofore  eligible. 

Prints  of  the  vtagoma  Senate  hill  are  ruift 
circulating.  Iliey  have  aroused  a  sharp 
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action  la  tlka-  SnTtroamantal  Protacstton 
Agency.  Much  of  the  planning  for  iHnmsal 
ot  aavaoa  on  land  would  bare  to  ba  doaa  on  a 
ragVuMd  bails,  aad  the  todetal  gortnuiMat 
aganey  wltb  tba  graataat  aaparlaiMa  la  aucb 
planning  la  tbe  United  Statea  Army  Oocpa 
of  Bnglaeers.  THa  antbustasm  with  wbictx 
tbe  Oorpa  bunt  flood  oontrol  daiiM  In  tbe  paat 
enraged  many  conaarvatlonlsU  wbo  ba«« 
since  come  Into  promlnenoe.  These  men  have 
the  sympathy  of  Rvsacll  Train,  chairman  of 
tba  Whlta  Housa  OoaacU  oa  Snirlroomaatal 
Quality,  whleb  la  teapiaislble  for  framing  the 
poUetes  that  STA  punusa. 

If  Praaldsai  Mtxon  daeldes  to  stand  be- 
hind tba  opfKMltton  to  tba  water  poOutton 
control  prtorlttas  al  the  Mnskle  subcoaunlt- 
toe.  be  may  Had  htmsstf  aUgnad  not  only 
agalaat  tba  ttaaMcraUc  majority  of  tbe  Sea- 
ata  but  a  bipartisan  eoantion  in  tha  Houaa 
of  Repvaaentacivea  as  wdl. 

Tba  BouM  Ooaamtttae  on  PubUc  Works 
U  ebalMd  by  Jaba  A.  Btaunlk.  Democrat  of 
Minnesota  Ha  baa  been  ™^>1ng  aatbualasttc 
qpeaebaa  about  "tba  Uuakegon  project." 
ThU  enterprlae.  wbleh  baa  bean  described  In 
theae  pages  ("Rarlvtag  tba  Orcat  Laksa." 
SR,  November  7. 1970),  Is  a  preoadant-settlng 
venture  la  land  disposal  of  sewage.  Plve  re- 
gkmat  appUcatlona  at  Its  priadplea  now  are 
being  studied  by  tba  Corps  at  Bnglnaars.  "In 
our  new  legislation  |tbat  la,  tba  Bouse  coun- 
terpart of  the  Muakle  subcommittee  blll|. 
we  Intend  to  foster  Innovations  such  as 
this,"  BlatDlk  has  said.  "BUl  Marsha  of  Ohio, 
the  ranklr^  minority  [Republican]  n»ember 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  a  strong 
champion  of  environmental  protection, 
shares  ray  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  We  are  approach- 
ing the  .  .  .  problem  on  a  conqdetaly  non- 
partisan basis  because  there  is  no  place  for 
political  gameamanshlp  in  our  national  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  waters  that  must  sustain 
all  of  our  lives." 
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AMERICAN  POWS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ACXZOITA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8Ba>rrATTVBS 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  were  all  elated  over  the  news  that 
the  \^etcong  had  released  Staff  Sgt. 
John  C.  Sexton,  Jr.,  after  more  than  2 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  this  moment  of  thanks,  we  were 
reminded  of  the  continuing  plight  of 
other  Americans  being  held  prisoner  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Sergeant  Sexton  reported  that  he  had 
seen  other  UJ3.  POW's  in  the  Vletcong's 
Jungle  camps;  men  whose  Identities  we 
caimot  oonllrm,  men  whose  families  still 
suffer  the  mental  anguish  of  wondering 
if  their  son,  husband,  or  brother  Is  alive 
or  dead,  in  good  health  or  poor.  Very  lit- 
Ue  information  has  been  released  from 
Hanoi  on  the  prisoners,  and  generally 
only  when  it  suited  their  own  personal 
propaganda  purposes. 

On  March  2«,  10«4,  Capt.  Floyd 
lliompson  was  captured  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  became  the  first  American 
prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
was  7  years  and  200  days  ago.  Since  then 
over  1.600  American  servicemen  have 
been  listed  as  missing  in  addcm. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  release  yes- 
terday of  the  North  Vietnamese  lieuten- 
ant we  had  held  prisoner  will  be  the  re- 


ciprocal spark  thai  can  ignite  the  good 
faith  release  oC  aU  our  POWs. 

Th«  prisonen  and  thetr  f  amlllea  have 
surely  suffered  enough.  It  Is  both  point- 
less and  inhumane  to  contlniie  to  use 
these  individuals  as  pawns  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 


BACKUROUND     INFORMATION     ON 
PHASS  n 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OV    WWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
background  informaUcn  aa  phase  n  of 
the  eoonomic  stabilization  program 
should  have  the  widest  possilde  disiiibu- 
tioD  and  therefore  I  include  the  follow- 
ing material  in  the  Racoaa  at  this  point: 

ThS      Poar-PaKXZX     BcOIfOKSC      STAnUZATIOM 
PaOOBAM 

The  objective  of  the  poat-freeze  program 
Is  to  hold  down  the  rate  of  InOatlon  and 
to  bring  about  a  condition  In  which  reason- 
able price  stability  can  be  maintained  with- 
out artificial  and  abnormal  restraints.  To 
achieve  the  second  part  of  the  objective 
requires  that  the  rate  of  InflaUon  be  held 
down  for  a  long  enough  period  to  suppress 
the  Inflationary  momentum  that  had  been 
built  up.  The  expectation  of  Inflation  must 
be  replaced  by  the  expectiitlon  of  price 
stability.  Tbe  legacy  of  oontracts  and  cus- 
tomary practices  which  assume  continuing 
Inflation,  and  make  Inflation  continue,  must 
be  left  behind.  This  takes  time,  more  time 
than  a  freeae  can  last,  and  it  requires  there- 
fore that  the  program  be  durable. 

If  the  program  is  to  be  durable,  It  must 
appeal  to  the  American  pteople  aa  basically 
fair.  Arbltrarlnesa  and  inequity  will  be 
tolerated  briefly  for  an  important  purpose,  as 
it  is  being  tolerated  during  the  freeze.  But 
this  will  not  last  for  long.  Therefore,  more 
concern  for  fairness  is  required,  even  though 
perfect  fairness  Is  dUBcult  to  attain.  Also, 
people  will  be  more  ready  to  accept  the  policy 
as  fair  If  those  whom  they  IdentUy  with 
their  interests  have  a  role  in  making  the 
policy.  This  calls  for  a  more  participatory 
program  than  was  needed,  or  ev«n  poeslble, 
during  the  freese. 

The  durabUlty  of  the  program  requires  that 
it  should  not  exact  too  great  a  toll  from 
the  economy.  One  Implication  of  this  Is  that 
tiM  price,  wage,  and  rent  standards  must 
l>e  sulBclently  flexible  to  avoid  pressures 
that  stop  production  or  distortions  in  tbe 
price- wage  structure  that  seriously  impair 
efllclency. 

These  requirements  in  turn  mean  that  the 
ambiticms  and  standards  for  inflation  re- 
straint must  not  be  too  rigorous.  Many  of 
tbe  adjustments  required  for  the  sake  of 
eq\ilty  and  production  will  be  upward,  and 
since  It  Is  at  least  administratively  dUUcuIt 
to  get  many  prices  down,  these  adjustments 
will  be  more  feasible  within  an  average  price 
level  that  is  initially  rising  somewhat,  even 
though  at  a  much  reduced  rate. 

Plnally,  the  system  wlU  not  last  if  its  ad- 
nUnlstration  is  too  biu<densooae,  either  in 
budgetary  coets  or  in  interference  with  the 
everyday  lives  of  the  ettlaens. 

Tberefore,  the  poat-freese  program,  to 
achieve  Its  objectives,  must  glva  more  atten- 
tion to  equity  aad  economic  eOeteney,  must 
be  more  partlelpatory,  must  not  Initially 
demand  zero  Inflation  and,  even  though  for 
some  of  these  reasons  It  will  be  more  com- 
plex, it  must  not  Involve  a  vast  and  Intrusive 
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bureanczatte  mactrtnary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flnt  iwtulramant  Is  to  bold  down  tbe  rate 
of  mftatlon,  and  aone  of  then  other  condl- 
tlons  can  be  snowed  to  dominate  that. 

Tbe  baale  problem,  therefore,  is  to  satisfy 
these  laqulrwiiiffiita  within  a  program  that 
win  egeetl»1y  eoutiiH  tnHatlon.  TTie  deci- 
sions embodied  tn  the  poat-freeae  program 
are  dealgned  to  «k>  this.  Tn  seeking  a  scriutloa 
to  this  problem,  tbe  President  consuRed 
widely  with  representatives  of  all  sectors  of 
the  aeoskeaty.  Tba  naslAMit  aad  otbsr  affi- 
cials  at  the  artmfnistoattcn  mat  with  approa- 
imataty  tm  H|aiisat stives  at  nsss>j  MO 
orgenlsallwiiB  Indudtaig  rBpiwemall»as  at 
laber.  kustnasa,  tba  >aanctal  aommunlty.  the 
booBliig  tndastry  and  nnsiaawiia  groups. 

1.  The  Cost  at  LIvlag  cauaetl  propeaea  an 
Interim  goal  ef  a  S  to  S  peseent  '~^a*lim  rata 
by  tha  aa«  «g  ivn,  about  batf  at  tba  pra- 
fraeaa  rata,  wblcb  wouM  be  a  great  step  to- 
ward priea  stabUHy  but  not  so  rigid  m  to 
ptadnda  adj^itiaants  needed  ftor  e<pilty  aad 


>■  Major  «Bclslon-mak*ng  leapouslbUltles 
win  ba  sMHslsid  througb  a  trfparttte  pay 
a  puhUa  msanbeia  iKlea  imrnwla 
MraB  Buparvlrian  at  tba  program, 
on  balislf  of  tba  PrssMant,  la  matatataed  by 
tba  Cablaat-lavel   CM*  at  Umnf  Oauacil. 

3.  Rellaaea  la  baeliullj  placed  on  vduntary 
cewipManea,  but  legal  peaaltles  era  available 
wfaava  aaaaaMvy. 

4.  Tba  program  coven  the  economy  com- 
prAanslvtiy,  but  closet  survvtUaaes  Is  oon- 
flncd  to  a  limited.  eriUcal  part  at  tbe 
eoonomy. 

5.  Organisation  and  staff  are  sufllclent  to 
maintain  adequate  control  of  the  program 
and  the  staff  Is  almost  entirely  drawn  fTom 
otber  guvaumeat  agencies. 

S.  KBtattve  restraint  at  interest  rates, 
dividend  and  windfall  i^roflta  Is  provided 
for  tbe  sake  of  equity,  but  with  suffldent 
flezlhlUty  to  avoid  serious  impairment  of 
econooilc  growth. 

Thsas  undarlylng  chaiacterlsUca  of  the 
poat-fTeaaa  program  are  described  more  spe- 
cifically In  the  following  pagm. 

TWB  aoac  OP  tbb  raniwiii 
Tha  primary  goa  of  tba  post-fraaM  pro- 
gram U  ta  aaarttaraa  roduetian  cT  tba  rata  at 
inWatlw.  TH»  wMa  sapyuit  at  tbe  aaisiUaii 
paopto  Itor  tba  ftaeas  baa  rttowa  tbat  thta  b 
tba  goal  «r  tba  Smigleaa  peopia.  Tba  poat- 
freeee  program  Is  a  sjatara  by  wldtiti  tte 
AmerWan  paoiae  eaa  arhla^ia  tlMlr  god.  The 
suoocaa  at  tba  program,  aa  tha  Prealdent  has 
empTiantaad.  win  depend  upon  the  ooottnuad 
support  of  tha  psopla. 

Mora  spadflcally.  the  cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cn  propoaea  as  tha  goal  for  tha  pn^am  to 
reduce  tba  ^wnrtf?  mte  ct  liii  iiaaa  of  tbe 
coat  or  Using  to  X  to  3  percent  by  tha  t»h 
at  1873  and  to  contbuie  laducthui  thma- 
•tx*r.  Thia  Interim  goal  for  tba  and  of  ina 
would  ba  an  Inflation  rate  ahoul  half  at  tha 
rate  tbat  pzevaQed  In  lt71  bafora  tha  Oaaaa 
TO  reach  this  goal  win  raquixa  that  a  tazge 
profMrtlon  of  aU  prteas  naa  by  laaa  t>»^n  a 
to  S  percent,  that  many  not  rlsa  at  an,  aad 
that  aoma  decline.  Tba  Council  will  axvdae 
ita  fOBCtlaaa  tn  tha  i>rogram  with  a  vlaw 
to  achieving  this  posi  and  urgaa  aU  partic- 
ipants In  tha  progjaqf  to  accept  tbU  rr,mTn^ 
task.  Its  attainment  wOI  be  a  great  coopera- 
tive victory  over  Inflation. 

It  should  be  recognixwl  that  ttie  fteeae 
itself  buUda  up  the  necessity  fW-  a  muabar 
of  adjiislaaaiila  la  eoata  aad  paieaa  wiaeh, 
oceusTtag  In  a  ahert  paalod  itftar  tba  tmese, 
may  CRaU  a  iMipuiary  bulga  ia  tbe  xata  of 
inflatioa.  Howavac,  tbla  aaad  net  ka  aalgatf- 
icant  davlatl<m  from  tlM  patb  to  tba  lo: 
run  goal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

raata.  nila  Act  gjrants  anthortty  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  IsBue  and  enforce  regolatlona  over 
prtoea,  wagca  and  rents  to  ooDtrot  Inflation. 
Tha  piaamt  Act  wZD  aocpire  on  AprU  SO.  1972. 
The  Preaf dent  wm  ask  tba  Omigreai  to  extend 
the  Act  for  one  year  untD  AprU  SO,  ISTS.  Re 
wai  also  ask  for  tba  twrtuatna  at  ataad-by 
authority  to  eontm  lataiaal  lataa  and  divl- 
daada.  although  It  la  not  avpartad  tbat  the 
uaa  c<  tbls  aartborltv  wUI  ha  neeoKary  taa- 
cauaa  at  tba  fwatintiad  sunrsss  at  the  current 
program  of  voluntary  (aatralnt. 


A  eomprefaanalve  structure  Is  required  to 
assure  that  the  adBHalstration  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic stataOlaatton  prryani  wUl  be  carried 
out  equitably  and  sg>aiU>ely.  This  structure 
will  be  davaKipad  by  diawliig  upon  existing 
peraoemel  and  capeitlaa  In  the  federal  Oor- 
emment  and  apply  lug  the  leasons  learned 
diiring  the  waga-piBlee  freeae.  It  will  include 
snyaiata  units  to  — *n*"'vb  guMatlnea  aad  to 
decide  apoclflc  cases,  tau^odlng  appeals  and 
nremptlona. 

The  organlaattan  stfucturs  is  deslgued  to 
go  into  afftat  quMdy  aad  to  perailt  the 
at  discretion  aa  tbe  need  for  raatralnt 
Tha  system  wfD  eonttnue  to  ptace 
heavy  rellanea  upon  voluntary  oompUanee 
but  will  also  Involve  reporting  requbameats, 
■elecUve  compllanoe  re  vie  a  a,  aad  tha  use  of 
sanctions  where  neoesaary.  The  orgaalaatlen 
win  be  natlon-wMr.  wtth  untta  at  both  the 
regional  aad  local  levabr  to  audte  tbe  pro- 
gram reeponstve  to  the  naa*  of  tbe  American 
people. 

Tbe  overall  sti  ucture  la  shown  on  tbe  at- 
tached organlaatloa  ttmseX.  beh  of  tbe  orga- 
Bixational  ualts  la  daaerlbed  briov. 
The  Coet  o/  LiMm§  CouacU 
Tba  Ooat  of  Uvlng  Cooaett  vrfU  eoBtlaue 
***  '—*'**«»■'  durtag  tba  paafc-n-aaas  period  of 

PraakdaaS  bos  aalwslad  to  tba  OooimII  to- 
apcaattUlty  for  ratabtlafcing  pottelaa  and 
goals.  Tba  OovBcU  haa  #nuaatxatad  Ita  al- 

hraod  polley  galdaoaa  It  will  alao  Inaare  tbe 
coordination  at  the  different  parts  o(  tbe 
yruguaa.  attvlao  tba  Paaatdt  td.  tkm  i 

Bidatti 


laC 

TbaODOBicttivaetadinetSyto ... 

As  In  the  paat,  the  Ootincll  win  bo 
by  tba  aaeraOory  <  ' - 
tba  Owanrtl  aia 
dMaaall  of  ■ooaeaMe  aAvlaara.tba 
at  AgilealtiBe. 
tngaadnrbaa 

a«aBMaa 


on 
tbe 


will 


e(  tba< 
and  thai 
Um 

at  tha  ooak  of  Uvtag  OowMfi 
be  an  ex  odlclo  msmhar  of  the  Council. 

The  Coat  at  Uvfng  Cbtmcn  wm  not  be  In- 
volved la  tbe  day^to-Kky  ■^^nlntraHr^n  of 
*ha  pool  floaaa  prograak.  R  wtD  datahai  aatl- 
tP— tfca*  geate  aad  revleir  tha  standard 
ptooaulgatad  by  tha  Pay  Board  aad  tha  Price 
ConmilaalBB.  Hovavar.  tbe  Oounen  wfB  not 
hoar  aniealB  ob  apaette  caaaa  frem  the  Pay 
Board  aad^a  PrteaOemmlaBton.  Tba Coun- 
^  win  laAtlally  preauilbe  tha  apptKatton  of 
pre-noSMeaftlBB  and  nporttag  requlieaiente 
to  speetted  eooaoasie  unlta  for  both  prices 
*"d  wages,  aad  w«l  review  any  adtustments 
In  coveraae  Braaoswl  by  tba  Pay  Boaad  or  tbe 
AMbeoi^  «bo  pthwffy  re- 
fer mmpnaaiii  ariu  ba  carrlad 
out  **— ""g^i  tbo  ftp  #nsm  M»<^  wi  t^,^  Caaa- 
mlsslon,  the  Coimcll  may  raoao^asBd  *»«* 
of  sanattana  arnorblod  by  tbo  «oo- 
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staff  which  will  be  headed  by  an  KaauuUva 
Director  wbo  wtU  also  be  a  apodal  Asslstsat 
to  tha  PresMfent.  The  Kxacuttvc  Dttoctui  wtD 
help  to  iBsure  the  baplemeatatlan  of  tbe 
potley  decbOons  of  the  COat  at  Uvtng  Coun- 
cQ  and  wm  provide  tbe  soeiwtarlat  for  the 
OouncU.  He  win  also  analyse  major  Imuea, 
promote  the  effbeUve  eooRBnotlan  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  tbe  program,  design  a  system 
that  WtD  assure  the  effOrtlimam  of  tbe  pro- 
gram and  tnform  tba  pubOc. 

Tr*partiU  pag  board 
Tba  atfalaawwl  cf  eqaltatala.  nontnOatkak- 
ary  aaga  and  salary 
tlal  to  the  success  of 
Tb 
ravlow  specific  ] 
tba  Prsaiasul  wlU  aatablb^  a  tripartita  Pay 

fUnga  baaaftta  wib  be  ou^Joct  to  : 

through  the  Pay  Board.  Tbe  Pay 
develop  overall  tIanilanU  Xw  wi^a  aad  sal- 
ary inrrraaew  aad  wUl  salacttvaly  lavtow 
niajor  labor  aettlemanta  which  have  a  major 
Impact  on  national  wage  davaloyaenta. 

The  memborahlp  of  the  P19  Board  win 
Induda  five  laiiiaofiilairiw  of  tabor,  flva  t«p- 
reaantattvaa  of  management,  aad  Sva  maaa- 
bera  leprsaanttng  tha  puM*ff  a^t  BMmhen 
wm  be  appointed  t>y  tha  Praaldent.  A  pubOc 
mamhrr  will  ba  de4gnated  Chslnnan  of  the 
^y  Baord.  Tbo  Chatnnan  win  aerva  on  a 
fun-thna  bosia 

Tho  Boacd  win  fcrmnlata  ataadarA  fv 
wage  adjustments  to  achieve  tte  goala  and 
objactlvaa  of  tha  program.  It  may  deal  with 
rttapirtaa  over  wagaa,  "*"*"!£  on  tba  Pbdanl 
Madlatton  and  CUncmatlon  Sorvloea  m 
apprvFprlate. 

Tba  Pay  Board  wtU  give  m^TTmym  latttaito 
to  tha  asacciae  of  traa  eoUoctf  vo  hoxgalnlx«. 
However,  attar  agtoomsnt  has  haea  rtf  Is  <\ 
in.  a  major  bacgatning  ualt  tha  Board  wSl 
aoslyaa  aad  review  the  •rxinamii.  provJaioiM 
of  the  contract  to  see  tbat  tb^r  are  conaSst- 
ent  with  the  wage  gufdallnes.  Where  the 
contract  taims  as*  baaaaatatent  with  the 
atU  oaasMr  other 
to 
win  ba«o  tba  aaHaaltj   to 

If  ~ 
at 


A  ^wdal  body  atti  ba  < 
Pay 
of  eiacuUae  eooHtonaattc 


WlU 
by  an  Xxecutive 
mi^or 

BlgalllCOBlt 


A  COmmlsaton  of  distlngafsbad  private 
cltlaeas  wm  bo  eatabtlahed  to  adailalster  the 
price  and  rent  aspects  of  tbe  paat-fTaaaa  pro- 
gram. The  legal  poaefs  of  tha  CbnualaBlon 
will  be  exerdsBd  by  its  Chainnan.  Tha  Ctam- 
mlsslon  will  formulate  and  issue  atamterds 
govaming  prloe  and  rent  ailjiiafiiaiiifi  R  will 
also  hear  ^ipeak  and  '^"vMit  roquasta  for 
exemptions  or  exeeptfoaa.  R  vtS  Meatlfj 
wlndCan  proBtB  and  bring  about  prfee  reduc- 
tloDs  where  tbe  operatloti  of  tbe  etabUaatiDn 
program  results  In  such  windfall  preOta. 

Uc  members  appobstad  by  the  President.  The 
Prsaldant  abaU  dialgiista  onaaf  tbamambers 
of  tbo  CbaaoalarioB  to  ba  Ctmtn^m,  wbo 
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n   on   a  fuU-tlm*   bMl«.   a«iUTal| 
guideliuM  Aod  proc«durM  Mt*blUhed  by  th» 
Cotnmlaalon  will  be  subject  to  levlew  by  the 
Coat  of  Living  Council.  How«Ter,  tb«  decl-  j 
aion  of  the  Commlaslon  on  tndlTlcluAl  Appeal 
CAMS  will  be  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal  { 
to  tbe  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

A  Bent  Board,  within  tbe  Price  Commis- 
sion, representing  landlords,  tenants  and 
other  Interested  parties.  wUl  provide  advice 
on  standards  and  procedures  of  rent  restraint 
and  will  assist  In  mobilizing  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  standards.  Special  attention 
wUl  have  to  be  given  to  avoiding  interfer-  I 
enoe  with  housing  construction  or  tbe  de-  : 
terloration  of  service.  I 

Tbe  Gonunlssion  will  have  an  Bzecutive  Di-  , 
vsctor  and  a  staff  to  assist  it  in  the  conduct 
of  its  duties.  If  voluntary  adherence  to  the  ' 
guidelines  and  standards  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission cannot  be  obtained,  tbe  Conunis-  | 
slon  will  have  the  authority  to  invoke  the  ■ 
sanctions  provided  by  tbe  Economic  BtabUl-  , 
satlon  Act. 

Standarda  for  prices,  toagea  and  rents 
The  Tripartite  Pay  Board  will  formulate  I 
standards    of    permissible    employees    com-  i 
pensatlon  (including  wages,  salaries  and  all  i 
fringe  benefits)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  ' 
the   program.    The   Price   Commission    wUl 
promulgate  standards  of  permissible  prices,  i 
Including  rents.  Tbe  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  I 
will  review  these  standards  for  consistency  ' 
with  the  antl-lnfiation  goal.  If  either  tbe  Pay  I 
Board  or  the  Price  Commission  is  unable  to  I 
develop  the  continuing  standards  in  time  to  < 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  n«eM,  it  may 
propoM  Interim  standards.  In  the  event  the 
Board  or  Commission  do  not  develc^  interim 
standards  by  November  13  the  Coat  of  Living 
Council  will  issue  such   Interim  standards. 
The  Price  Commission  will  be  expected  to 
take  profits  into  account  in  the  standards  I 
that  It  sets  for  prices.  It  is  especially  charged  ! 
with   developing   standards   and   procedures  < 
for  bringing  about  price  reductions  when  the 
operation  of  the  program  would  otherwise 
yield  windfall  profits. 

Application 

The  standards  for  prices,  wages  and  rents 
formulated  by  the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price 
Commission  (or  if  necessary  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  as  an  Interim  measure)  wUl 
apply  to  the  entire  economy,  except,  as  sec- 
tors may  hereafter  be  excluded  by  the  Coun- 
cil. As  during  the  freeze,  raw  agricultural 
products  will  be  excluded. 

Certain  economic  units  (firms  or  collective 
bargaining  unite)  that  are  of  critical  Im- 
portance for  the  control  of  Infiation  will  be 
required  to  notify  the  Board  or  the  Commls- 
slcm  In  advance  of  proposed  wage  or  price 
Increaete.  Tbe  Board  or  the  Commission  wUl 
review  tbe  proposed  Increases  for  conformity 
to  tbe  itaadardi  that  have  been  announced. 
Including  whatever  provisions  have  been 
made  for  exeeptlons,  and  may  disallow  or 
defer  a  prop  used  increase. 

Other  economic  units  that  may  be  Indi- 
vidually of  leas  critical  Importance,  or  for 
whcxn  advance  notice  is  not  practicable, 
will  be  reqtUred  to  report  promptly  on  their 
prices,  ooete,  profite,  employee  compensa- 
tion or  such  other  matters  as  may  be  speci- 
fied. On  tbe  basis  of  these  reporU,  and  other 
information  that  may  be  required  on  indi- 
vidual oases,  the  Board  or  Commission  may 
order  action  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
standards. 

The  behavior  of  prlcee  and  wages  in  the 
remainder  of  the  economy,  comprising  the 
largest  nvmiber  of  econctnlc  unite,  will  be 
nxonitored  by  less  frequMit  reporting,  by 
spot-checks  and  by  Investigation  of  com- 
plaints. 

Sanction*  for  enforcing  price,  rent  and  wage 
»t*rtd«rd» 

Tbe  program  wUl  depend  basically  upon 
▼oltintary  oooperatlon  to  asstire  compliance 
with  the  standards  prescribed.  However,  tits 
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remedies  and  penalties  jirovlded  In  tbe  Bco- 
nomlc  Stabilization  Act  will  be  available  for 
use  as  necessary  to  prevent  violations.  Theae 
measures  may  be  recommended  by  tbe  Board, 
the  OommJaslon,  tiM  Ooimen.  or  on  delsfa- 
Uon,  by  the  field  staff. 

Service  and  Complicmee  Adminiatration 
{Internal  Reveniie  Service) 

A  national  system  of  regional  and  local 
service  and  oompllanoe  centers  will  be  es- 
tablished to  support  the  administration  of 
the  poet-freeiie  program.  This  system  will 
draw  primarily  on  the  resources  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  system.  The  local  and  re- 
gional centers  will  provide  information  to 
the  public,  investigate  complalnte,  conduct 
Independent  momtorlng  actlvitlee,  and  re- 
view requeste  for  exemptions,  exceptions,  or 
other  a4Justmente  in  accordance  with  guide- 
lines and  standards  issued  by  the  Price  Com- 
mission and  the  Pay  Board. 

The  Service  and  Compliance  Administra- 
tion will  be  headed  by  a  ssnlor  official  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Service  and 
Compliance  Administration  will  carry  out  ite 
duties  under  the  policy  guidance  and  control 
of  the  Price  Commission  and  the  Pay  Board. 
Operationally,  the  Administration  will  report 
to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
effective  functioning  and  coordination  of  the 
system. 

The  Service  and  Compliance  Administra- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wiU 
have  approximately  300  local  service  and 
compliance  centers  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  district  and  subdlstrlct  offices.  The 
centers  will  be  principally  responsible  for  en- 
forcement In  the  nonreportlng  sectors.  The 
field  centers  will  provide  Initial  review  of  re- 
porte  from  the  poet-reporting  sectors  and 
collect  date  for  the  analysis  of  cases  arising 
in  the  prenotiflcation  sector.  Investigations, 
complalnte,  and  requaste  for  exceptions  and 
exemptions  will  be  handled  by  tbe  service 
and  compliance  centers.  The  heads  of  these 
centers  will  be  delegated  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  make  initial  determinations  which 
will  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  or 
Commission. 

All  enforcement  cases  will  be  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  after  initial  in- 
vestigation by  Service  and  Compliance  Ad- 
ministration personnel.  Referrals  of  enforce- 
ment cases  for  legal  remedies  would  require 
the  spproval  of  the  cognizant  board  or 
commission. 

The  staff  of  the  centers  will  require  an 
estimated  3,(XX)  people,  although  adjustmente 
may  be  made  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Almost  all  of  these  personnel  will  be  located 
in  the  field  where  they  may  be  of  service  to 
the  public.  The  field  offices  will  have  special - 
ized  personnel  In  the  labor  and  bousing 
areas.  Some  of  theae  personnel  may  be  sup- 
plied by  other  agencies  of  the  government 
which  have  special  expertise  in  these  fields. 

XMTZaCST   AMD   PiVU>KWue 

Tbe  Commltee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
will  formulate  and  execute  a  program  for  ob- 
taining voluntary  restraint  on  Interest  rates, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Coet  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. In  tbe  conduct  of  this  program  the  ex- 
ceptional fluidity  of  tbe  money  maxkete  and 
the  variety  cf  credit  risks  will  have  to  be 
recognized  and  care  taken  not  to  drive  credit 
from  bousing  or  other  critical  areas. 

The  Committee  will  continue  the  volun- 
tary program  for  ths  restraint  of  dividend 
paymente,  subject  to  possibls  changes  of 
standards  and  coverage,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU.  The  voluntary 
program  has  been  highly  effective  during  the 
freeze  period. 

The  Preeldent  wlU  ask  for  amendmente 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  provide 
stand-by  authority  to  Impose  mandatory 
control  of  Interest  rates  and  dividend  pay- 
mente. However,  the  use  of  this  authority 
Is  not  expected  to  be  necessary. 
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The  Committee  wlU  be  chaired  by  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It 
wlU  indiide  the  Secretary  of  the  Traaaury, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  The  Commit- 
tee's activities  win  be  supported  by  a  limited 
sUff. 

Medical  coata 

Caste  of  medical  care  have  been  a  dra- 
matically rising  part  of  tbe  family  budget. 
The  application  of  the  restraint  program 
to  them  presenU  special  difficulties  because 
of  the  lack  of  standardisation  of  the  product 
and  for  other  reasons.  Therefore  a  Committee 
on  the  Health  Services  Industry  wUl  be 
estebllsbed  to  advise  the  Cost  of  Uving 
CouncU  on  ways  to  apply  the  standards  of  the 
program  in  this  area  and  to  enlist  tbe  full 
voluntary  cooperation  of  tbe  Industry  In 
restraining  cost  and  price  increasca.  The 
Committee  may  also  advise  the  Pay  Board 
and  the  Price  Commission.  Tlie  Committee 
will  Include  reprsaantetlvss  of  ths  medical 
professions  and  related  occupations,  hos- 
pitals, the  Insurance  Industry,  other  support- 
ing Industrlee,  consumer  intereete  and  the 
public.  Tbe  establishment  of  this  Commit- 
tee does  not  limit  the  applicabUlty  ctf  the 
standards  of  the  program  to  this  industry. 

State  and  local  government  cooperation 

Stete  and  local  government  employment 
and  payrolls  are  a  particularly  fast-grow- 
ing part  of  the  modem  economy.  The  taxes 
and  user  charges  levied  by  these  govern- 
mente  are  an  important  element  in  coste 
and  prices.  Some  of  the  agencies  of  State 
and  local  government  may  have  a  role  In 
carrying  out  the  program.  And  the  leaders  of 
Stete  and  local  government  command  at- 
tention and  respect  in  their  areas  which 
enable  them  to  help  mobUize  the  citizen 
cooperation  which  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram's success. 

^or  aU  of  these  reasons  a  Conunittee  on 
State^  and  Local  Government  Cooperation 
will  D9~-ea(abli8hed  to  advise  the  Council, 
assist  the  Board  and  the  Commission  and  to 
stimulate  voluntary  cooperation,  by  both 
the  Stete  and  local  governmente  and  by  in- 
dividual citizens.  The  Conunltee  wlU  con- 
sist of  representetlves  of  these  govertunente 
and  of  their  employee  (vganizatlons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Expanded  Productivity  Commiaaion 
Ths  Productivity  Commission  was  esteb- 
llsbed to  make  recommendations  to  tbe  Pres- 
ident concerning  the  means  for  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  improving  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  industry  and  labor. 
This  group  conslste  of  representetion  from 
labor.  Industry,  the  public  and  the  Federal 
Government.  To  assist  the  Cost  of  Living 
Co\incU  and  the  other  agencies  that  will  be 
administering  the  post-freeze  program,  the 
Productivity  Commission  wUl  be  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  representatives  of  agri- 
culture, and  Stete  and  local  govenmiente. 
The  Commission  wlU  consult  with  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  on  the  contributions  of 
productivity  to  the  economic  stabUization 
program.  Specific  analyses  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Productivity  Commission  wUl 
be  designed  to  assist  ths  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU In  ite  efforte  to  assure  economic  growth 
and  stebUlty. 

Interrelationshipa  of  the  ageneiea  involved 
in  Poat-Freeze  Stabili*ation  program 
Ths  principal  responslbUity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  stendards  and  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  cases  will  be  vested  in  tbe 
Pay  Board  and  tbe  Price  Commission.  These 
boards  wUl  develop  equitable  standards  con- 
sistent with  tbe  overaU  goals  set  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  0>unoU,  and  wUl  review  oases 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  Inflation  and  pro- 
moting equity  among  the  various  sectors  of 
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ttks  ewosmmy.  TIm  Ooat  of  Uvlng  OouacU  srtll 
ba  rssponaIN*  for  %bm  aOMttvaoeaa  cC  Uta 
ovsoU  gwniBW  and  srtlMiwiiis  to  fbm  fsti 
raUhlMKrt  1^  tbs  Oounctt  Um  tte  rrwlilsiit 
The  CovaeU  staff  vtu  *~**'f*'TT  anA  aappart 
the  activtttsa  at  tba  Osntoa  mmI  CoMpUMioe 
*i1'"lnhtrattnn.  Tlss  CosniBlttaa  on  latsrast 
and  DMdatMts  wlU  carry  out  »  program  of 
voluntary  isaHsliit  wltb  raspact  to  ttiMa 
paymanta.  Atfvlas  ost  the  tirrrtoil  pcoUeiBs  <tf 
ths  health  sarvlosa  imdtiatry  and  stete  ^"^ 
local  ■ovamasianta  will  ba  supi^Ued  by  special 


tn'  platf  am.  with  mmaj  of  his 

UUMH 

teint  reeqriled  tai  the  CTongwoBiDirAL 
Dr.  ZJMiBwdia  was  an  anfertsodlnc 
leader,  and  a  yigoraoB  spokesman  for  the 
cause  of  Tjth^innja  i^wl  Xreedom.  His 
death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Uthu- 
anliui  commuDltv  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  for  26  years. 


DvraUom  mmA  terminerticm  of  the  Poet-rreeae 

profrmm 
^So  time  limR  is  being  set  for  the  poet- 
freese  program.  The  objective  Is  to  end  It  as 
soon  as  poMfbie.  bat  it  win  be  kept  tn  opera- 
tion UBta  tta  iwnofal  k  eonststent  with  con- 
tinued price  staJMltty.  Controls  of  particular 
seetoes  may  be  lemuved  or  retaaed  when  that 
acttoa  is  eonatstent  wtth  the  general  objec- 
tive* of  tbe  progiwu  and  win  assist  the 
tranaltlofi  to  prlee  stabOlty  wltboot  eztraor- 
dlnary  reatratBta.  A  Task  rone  of  the  Coat 
ofUitegOoanefl  wlB  be  estaUtehed  with  a 
conttamtog  rsspuustbUtty  to  reooounend  steps 
*o  ■saoia  tlwt  tbe  jwogram  is  not  mmeoas- 
sarlly  protoagcd. 

St*tu»  of  the  freetM 
Tb*  trsias  oasrttmw  to  be  In  eSTact  untU 
Novemtosr  14^  A4}aBtmaiita  dulng  thta  pettod 
ars  parmKtX  osdy  to  tbe  axtant  that  tbay 
are  tn  eouftjsMlty  wtth  tbs  rattans  vt  tbs 
Goat  ef  Uvtag  Co«neU.  aataHstatimtton  of 
the  trnsaa  mOX  eontinata  urtH  Koeembar  14 

d*Bt'a  anBouacaBwnt  cf  posk-tnaaa 
Rulings  wttb  regard  to  bMa  p«tod  prlosa 
and  til*  Uke  wUl  ba  takes  m  tbe  basis  fcr 
wcrkinc  out  a^uatosant  pmeadw  by  tbs 
Board  and  tba  '''^"»--'— ^— ■  t^x  will  ba 
applicable  during  the  jMat-freeae  program. 


THE  PHASE  n  CrniDSUNES  ?«XON 
DID  NOT  PROPOSE 


DR.  PETRAS  DADZVARDIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.ijuoiB 
m  THE  aOUBB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

>ar.  DgBWntBP.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  was 

gaddened  reecntly  to  leam  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  I^tras  DauzranZls.  consul  general 
of  Lithuania,  In  Chicago. 

Dr.  DauaranBs  waa  bom  in  the  little 
vlllace  of  Pakaasaneial.  Uthaaoia,  on 
NovemberlS.  law.  He  iminigratHi  to  the 
nmtwl  Btatci  nd  tetan  his  iCudles  at 
Valparaiso  Ifeilveratty.  to  im  he  en- 
rolled In  Oeorgetown  unirerstty  where  he 
earned  his  degree  In  law.  In  I92S  he  was 
appointed  Vice  Consul  of  New  York,  and 
12  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  Chi- 
cago as  lithaanian  conaul.  In  IMl  he 
wss  girm  the  title  oi  ecnnd  goieral. 

Dr.  zxaoBTardte  never  forgot  his  herit- 
age and  wag  eztremdy  cfFecttre  !n  aerrhxg 
the  eaoae  of  Lfthnanfans  tfarooghaat  the 
world.  Doting  the  Bovlet  selaure  of 
Uthuanla,  which  was  «oe  of  the  great 
tragedies  ol  the  Worid  War  H  era.  li  wm 
primarily  bcouise  of  Dr.  DanKvardU*  ef- 
forts and  couragaoas  actions  that  Lltfaa- 
aniaas  were  net  snbiogated  br  the  So- 
viets. Tto  ttioae  who  c^terish  ftvedom.  he 
was  weB  known  bacanae  of  his  zeacttai 
to  Soviet  attacks,  as  wdl  aa  hla  truly  r^it* 
wd  UDoricidtaig  ngut  agatwi  aU  Soviet 
and  ComnnaMHrront  OfffwlMlicns.  Be 

was  a  ecnstii  defender  oTIithnania  In 
the  ICetiupontan  press  and  oo  the  speak- 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFAU 

or  csLzroKKis 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBCSaSKTA'nVBS 

TneaOaw.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  IfcPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner C.  Means,  the  distingiiisfaed  econ- 
oiaisty  before  the  openhig  of  the  Rd 
Oongrees  In  Deeeraber  1979  met  with 
my  eoneagae,  Congreosman  Jorh  Moir- 
AGAH  and  me.  and  atfered  some  excellent 
suggestions  for  new  leghdatton  to  cope 
with  spirallng  <T^ftnti«»»  aod  runaw&y 
wagea  and  prices. 

Those  smg*atlfOP»  were  ineorporated 
in  leglBlatiaa  that  ODBgrcaanan  Mossa- 
«Aif  and  I  later  tetroJuued  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  19T1.  and  Identifled  as  HJR. 
2S06  designed  to  create  an  Emergency 
Guidance  Bocu-d  to  Umlt  inflation  by 
estabHshlng  and  — ^""g  adherence  to 
a  set  of  voluntary  larice  and  wage  guide- 
lines 

Later,  we  reintrodueed  this  bill  which 
was  eospoDsored  by  apprazimat^  60  of 
oar  coDeagoes. 

Up  until  that  time,  the  admlnistratlan 
waa  on  record  as  being  ocnwaed  to  con- 
trols or  guidelines  in  any  form.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  reteised  its  pw«***im  and 
phase  n  an»cars  to  take  on  moeh  of  the 
intent  of  HJt.  asoa. 

Dr.  Means  aothored  a  most  interest- 
ing article  appearing  In  the  AngiKt  10 
issue  ef  the  Wasfatngton  Post  cntltied 
The  Phase  n  Ouiddines  Nizan  Did  Not 


Mr.  Hobart  Rowen.  the  ffaumdal  edi- 
tor of  the  Post,  noted  tn  an  October  5. 
I97I,  article  n  of  the  latest  proiMsals 
offered  by  Dr.  Means: 

Pirst.  A  wage  guidalinc  that  would 
bar  wace  and  salary  inrimiMw  that  ex- 
ceed ttae  ccafitained  inenase  In  proda&- 
tlTlty  i^to  ttvlng  easts  fttan  the  first 
half  of  1971. 

Second.  A  profits  margin  guideline 
that  would  bar  Increasea  fn  profits  per 
unit  of  production  in  the  same  base,  ex- 
cept for  ooak  of  HvfcDg  adjwtmcnts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the  Au- 
gust 10  art&ile  written  fay  Dr.  Means  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcokb: 

TxB  PWM  U  OmaumB  Nxsom   On  No* 


<By 


) 


CS. 

Titers  is  grawa  daager  ttoatPbaaell  of  the 
PrasidsBt'B  antt-taflKtiaB  peogiBm  wOl  faB 
bea^uac  Its  primary  focvu  is  on  tha  wra^ 
pseMsai.  It  Is  kaasd  oa  tka  assiiim^lhiii  tkat 
the  majar  moianmtit  laaattonary  psassma ttaa 
wltb  lalwr  aaa  tbat  pnOte  aia  a  portttvs 
foros,  «nq>t  in  "~'"«''"«i  "wladfaU"  i — r 
Thia  ofmfttsaa  the  role  of  profits  and  their 
oootrftoutton  to  inflation. 


3S951 

'nas  fact  U  tfaat  gnatar  pcofMa  maiks  \»s 
Increasing  production  at  tbe  same  proAt  bmc<- 
gln  esBtrtbfiae  to  laeoearj.  Bnk  ipiAm  paof- 
Ua  mada  by  liifiaasliig  proOt  margtna  eoa- 
trUmte  to  iaflatfoB. 

In  tike  last  six  aa^Uha.  the  inflation  p«Mh 
has  clearly  been  primarily  from  a  wlrtsalng 
of  pnAi  Margtwa,  Aeoerdtag  to  tte  Wattanwl 
Tnmwss  Aeeouata  poltMahaa  by  tha  Goas- 
meroe  Dspartosent,  total  esaayaiMatloa  to 
empio9«ea  par  phyKcsl  oatt  of  graaa  nathoial 

aialBed  ensMtant.  la  tba  sMoa  paMod.  proOt 
maiglna  p«  aa^  of  psodaetlBsi  Jar  tksse 

•ant.  "mua.  for  tUs  pectod  wagea  ta  tadiHtry 
only  kept  paea  with  Iweriaaia  la  prodoettvlty 
aad  did  not  Inlttats  *»»•»*«>«_  whlla  tbe 
wldenlBg  of  profit  laargliw  did. 

Tbe  President  conarmed  ttaat  ws^a  la- 
fTissis  has*  not  beea  tbe  prlssaiy  soasve  of 
*~*"**~»  iA  kia  Thaialaj  sdgM  Hiaaeti  wiii«i 
ha  said  that  ttw  Mg  aa^  galm  of  tba  iMt 
stz  yaara  "baaa  paaietkeatty  aU  baa  aataa  ap 
by  zlaas  la  tha  ooat  of  Hvtag."  Tat  m  tboat 
atx  ysars  labor  paeduBllvlSy  Ini  iisssad  by  II 
per  cant.  If  wage  rates  oisly  fecprt  paoa  wlta 
tha  ooal  of  Uving,  labor  waaM  ba 
of  ttsshav*  of  the  incneaaa  la 
dacttstty. 

In  sddHina  to  the  zeto  of  praAt 

at   taiflatlasa  ia  balag  foaled  by  a 
aaikiz.  Labcr  --*'-*-'—  that 
bava  not  k^>C  pace  wtth 
tn  prodaeavt^  and 
I  ttastt  thia  la  limws  ptoBt 
are  too  high.  M 

omsa  wags  tataa  asa  too  hlglL  Tba  pwaaaa 
Uaa  in  tbe  hurt  that  both  «•  rlgbt  aad  that 

each  is  wrong  in  blaming  the  other.  Whics 
ratee  have  not  kapt  paea  wtth  the  combined 
tacraase  la  proda^lvity  aad  labor  aoata,  and 
proflt  mari^na  are  low  by  btotorleal  stand- 
arda— ttaoogta  thia  la  far  spirilsl  irMiiiii  to  ha 
ewplalnad  latsr.  T%iM  belief  fay  aaeb  sUa  that 
its  share  of  ineoasa  la  i 
tha     euzreat 

whldi  haa  nothing  la  «<»"»—  with  the 
rlasslc  mflatloa  sIiimsiIi^  ticM  i  ihm  <te- 
■aand;  tt  raaulta.  rathar.  Iroa  tba  ^srhat 
Igwar  of  big  baalnaas  aad  big  labor  to  i»- 

or  in  eoUeetiva  bargalaiag. 

A  atiisauKS  njur 
Certainly  there  la  a  need  to  limit  both  in- 
flationary wage  galxu  and  Inflationary  profit 
niargln  increases.  But  ctirblng  profit  mar- 
glna.  I  believe,  Is  the  more  tmportaat.  and 
the  harder  to  acoooipUsh. 

In  this  regard,  the  aioat  notable  aspect  of 
Mr.  inz(m's  addreas  was  tliat  It  left  unan- 
swered the  question  of  what  tha  ■|«~-««<-' 
guUtalUiM  win  ba  for  ttmttiTu  tbcae  in- 
creases. This  may  expUUn  in  good  aiaasure 
why  the  Resident's  plan  thus  &r  has  hern 
generally  wen  received:  It  does  not  ta/-^)y 
what  are.  economleaUy  and  poUtlcany,  the 
moat  dllBcuIt  dactHons.  tbe  oaai  oa  which 
the  program  wfll  ftuulameatelly  snifffBiJ  or 
fall,  tha  onaa  that  may  sartoualy  anti^aaias 
one  side  or  the  other.  These  ^••r^^t'—tf  u«  to 
be  left  to  the  members  of  tha  pay  mh  nrica 
boards. 

Tha  gnldsTlnea  they  shi^ta  must  ba  de- 
Igaad  to  resist  not  oaly  tha  inflatianazy 
press  uies  gsostatad  aa  flans  1  aad  aiooatary 
poUolas  aaak  to  raatora  fun  — ~"— '«Tt  ae- 
Uvlty.  but  alao  to  ovatcosas  tta  inflatlanary 
tanrtanrlss  whiob  tha  flxst  Bann  gana  ptea 
fkilad  to  cheek.  Tbay  alao  most  atilte  a  bal- 
ance between  simplicity  and  pacfaetlasi.  »f^ 
in.  tha  ImmadUta  rM»vaty  patfod  atmpUetty 
should  dominate. 

y^MT    this   purpose,    two   taasle   guldannss 
would  ssrve.  eacmpt  tat  hardship 
quiring  apadsl  adjoiitmaots: 
Wag*  aad  salaiy 

ducttvity  and  Svlag 
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tiM  Start  biOf  or  an  of 


par  unit  d  prwioetlion 
itwiikl  not  MBwa  tl>»  Iwwl  In  in*  mta»  tmm 
pwlod,  »»o>|>t  tot  M|)mt8Miits  In  Hm  oost  ot 
UTtnc  (13.  »  dMlinc  In  tlM  buylnf  pomr  oC 
nuxMjr). 

Hmm  gnkMUtM,  U  followvd.  woiild  t«rln« 
to  labor  tho  full  bona&ts  of  iBeiwitl  n*- 
tlonal  produettTlty  plus  mapMtmmat  tor 
UTlng  oocta.  Anr  a^liutawit  for  •  pwrtow 
Uc  In  m^m  o»  for  ottMr  InoqtaUea  would 
oooM  undOT  hMdrti4>  nilos.  TIm  praflt  goMo- 
llno.  mMmwhllo,  would  allov  Bnii«g«i>Bt 
to  poM  on  aU  loglttmato  ooat  InnriMW  and 
allow  pnAti  par  unit  to  rlM  with  tlio  coat 
of  llTlng.  But,  apart  ftocn  bantalUp  caaaa,  tn- 
ortaaad  total  pzoflta  would  ooma  from  ax- 
panitad  produetlon  ratlMr  than  tram  In- 
cfwifl  profit  marglna. 

Tba  tnolualon  of  a  fun  ooat-of-Uvlnc 
adjuatmant  would  produoa  aoma  splraUng, 
but  thla  would  ba  quickly  aalt-Umltlnc  be- 
oaiiM  of  tb*  importanoa  of  fliad  ooata  and 
baoauaa  ooat-of-llvlng  rlaaa  dua  to  agricul- 
tural prioaa  would  rtlmlnlah  with  tha  ap- 
proach to  full  amplojrmMit.  If  agrtoultural 
prloaa,  for  azampla,  ilaa  aa  thajr  would  with 
axpaadad  damawl,  thnj  would  trl<sar  a  lavar 
paroantaga  rtaa  in  wagaa.  bacauaa  agricultural 
prtoea  account  for  only  a  paroantaga  of  tha 
coat  ot  living.  Tta«  wag*  rtaa  would  than 
trlggar  a  still  amaller  rtaa  In  prtcaa,  bacauaa 
wagaa  ara  only  part  of  budnaaa'  coat  Slnoa 
Induatrlal  prtoaa.  In  turn,  ara  only  a  part  of 
tha  ooat  of  living,  tjaay  would  trigger  a 
amaller  riaa  in  wagaa  again.  And  ao  the  q>lral 
wotild  continue  to  dlmlnlah.  Such  aplrmllng 
oould  ba  reduced,  of  course,  by  including  only 
part  of  the  Ilvlng-coat  Increase  in  the  guide- 
Unas. 


If  there  were  no  hardship  cases  and  all 
wage  and  price  decisions  were  current,  the 
application  of  theaa  guidelines  could  be  rela- 
tlTtfy  simple.  Tha  apprt^jurlata  board  oould 
announce  periodically  tha  changes  from  the 
baae  period  in  national  productivity  and  liv- 
ing coeta,  and  oompanlee  and  unions  could 
calculate  the  llmlta  on  wage  and  salary  In- 
ereases  and  in  profit  margins.  In  connection 
with  other  coata.  this  would  allow  manage- 
ment to  set  pricea  consistent  with  the  gulda- 
Ilnea.  If  these  guidelines  were  adhered  to,  the 
pricing  actions  of  labor  and  management 
would  make  no  net  contribution  to  inflation, 
and  the  objective  of  holding  the  line  while 
employment  and  economic  activity  expand 
would  be  achieved. 

But  theaa  basic  guidelines  would  i>roduce 
Inequltlea  if  there  were  initial  inequities  in 
tha  base  period  and  might  produce  inequltlea 
through  the  overly  simple  profit-margin 
guideline.  Important  Inequities  would  re- 
quire hardship  adjustment  lest  they  make 
the  guldellnea  program  break  down.  The 
guidelines  for  dealing  with  hardship  casea 
should  also  be  cleariy  stated  to  avoid  lengthy 
and  repetitive  administrative  negotiations. 

Two  genaral  prlnclptea  should  guide  adjust- 
ments In  hardahlp  cases : 

No  adjustment  should  be  made  for  minor 
hardahlpa.  AU  hardahlps  cannot  be  eliminated 
In  tha  short  period  of  the  recovery  program. 
The  guidelines  should  not  allow  any  adjust- 
ment where  a  correction  for  hardahlp  would 
amount  to  laaa  than,  say,  5  per  cent  of  the 
wage   or  profit  margin   involved. 

Where  substantial  hardahlp  wo\.ild  be  In- 
volved In  a  strict  adherence  to  the  guldellnea, 
adjustment  should  be  made,  but  only  part  of 
the  hardahlp  should  be  corrected,  particularly 
where  It  la  of  long  standing. 

In  the  Immediate  recovery  period,  the  pro- 
gram cannot  ba  expected  to  go  far  In  correct- 
ing Inaqultlaa  in  tha  syatam  of  wage  rataa 
and  profit  marglna.  In  caaa  of  substantial 
hardahlp  (more  than  B  par  cent  of  the  wage 
rata  or  profit  margin),  tha  hardship  allow- 
ance should  be  figured  on  the  baala  of  tha 
over  B  per  cent.  It  tha  hardship  ariaea 
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duilBC  tha  parted  «<  1k«  program  baoausa  at 
Ita  alBplldtty.  tha  antlra  nnm  should  ba 
allowad.  If  It  naulti  tnm  a  low  lavst  In  tbm 
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pariod.  ooly  a  portlaii  of  tha  axosaa.  aay 
ir  cent,  ahoold  ba  allowad  In  any  one 


Tha  ^>pUeatlon  at  tha  hardtfilp  prlndplaa 
to  wagaa  and  aalarlaa  would  oantar  on  houily 
pay  In  the  baae  period.  In  genaral,  but  prob- 
ably with  many  azoaptlona,  amployaa  pay 
haa  not  kept  paoa  wtth  tha  hlatorle  riaa  In 
national  producttvlty  and  living  ooata. 

A  eonaldorabla  dlaoropancy  darelopad 
during  tha  four-yaar  period  al  the  Kennedy 
guldapoata  whan  tha  ooat  ct  living  roaa  by 
B  per  oent;  thoaa  guldapoata  allowad  adjust- 
ment for  Innraaalng  productivity  but  not  for 
ooat-of-llving  rlaaa.  Labor  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  wage  guldepoat  that  the  labor  coat  per 
unit  at  produotlan  for  nonflnandal  corpora- 
tlona  did  not  riaa  at  aU;  for  manufacturing 
enterprisaa  It  actually  want  down.  Some  of 
thla  aatbaek  haa  dnoa  b«an  ovaroome,  but 
some  lag  still  remalna. 

The  board  should  take  a  normal  period  of 
years  prior  to  the  Kennedy  gtildepoata  and 
report  the  aatlmatad  rise  In  amployaa  pay 
from  that  period  to  the  baae  period.  Where 
oompenaatlon  has  lagged  well  behind  this 
average,  the  hardahlp  guidelines  should  call 
for  some  adjustment. 

The  other  major  type  of  wage  hardship 
would  arise  where,  In  tha  baae  period,  em- 
ployee pay  In  one  activity  was  clearly  out  of 
Una  with  pay  for  other  similar  actlvltlee.  If 
the  difference  were  substantial,  the  gulde- 
llnea should  allow  some  adjustment,  pro- 
vided the  pay  for  the  comparable  activity  was 
not  subatantlally  out  of  line  In  the  opposite 
illrectlon  by  the  historical  measure. 

In  aU  wage  and  salary  guidelines,  employee 
compensation  should  be  defined  to  include 
Fringe  benefits,  should  apply  to  boxva  actu- 
ally worked,  and  ahould  apply  to  manage- 
ment as  well  as  nonmanagement  emplojreea. 

The  application  of  the  hardship  principles 
to  profit  marglna  Is  complicated  by  the  para- 
lox  already  mentioned  that  both  employee 
>ay  and  profit  margins  appear  to  be  low.  The 
■eason  for  the  lowneas  of  wage  ratea  baa  al- 
■eady  been  indicated.  The  lowneaa  of  profit 
narglna  in  the  base  period  is  quite  another 
natter.  It  arises  primarily  from  three  sources. 

nts   paoFiT   ncnoM 

In  part,  It  Is  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
landllng  of  depredation,  and  to  this  extent 
s  a  fiction  ao  far  aa  the  guidelines  are  oon- 
semed.  Over  the  years,  charges  for  deprecla- 
.lon  have  been  shifted  away  from  a  straight 
Ine  to  an  accelerated  basis  so  that  a  larger 
uroportlon  of  the  capital  Invested  In  new 
tlant  and  equipment  Is  recovered  throti^ 
lepreclatlon  chargee  in  the  early  years  of 
heir  Uvea.  The  depreciation  benefita  of  $8.8 
>illion  a  year  put  into  effect  last  Jan.  1  are  a 
ontlnuatlon  of  this  process.  As  a  result  of 
his  single  change,  accounting  profits  before 
axes  would  be  $3.8  billion  less  even  If  groaa 
trofits  before  depreciation  and  taxes  were  the 
ame.  Over  a  longer  period  the  shift  o<  in- 
ome  from  profits  to  depreciation  would  be 
'ery  much  greater. 

This  in  part  explains  why  profit  marglna 
ook  so  low.  Capital  is  taking  part  of  its  oom- 
tenaatlon  In  tha  form  of  tax-exempt  depre- 
iation,  not  taxable  profit.  This  means  that 
a  any  comparison  of  profit  marglna  at  differ- 
nt  tlmaa  for  guideline  purposea,  whether  for 
he  baalc  gxildellne  or  for  hardship  adjuat- 
aanta,  the  same  methods  of  cale\ilatlng  da- 
iredatlon  (including  depletion)  must  be 
lead  or  an  adjustment  made  for  tha 
ilfferenoe. 

The  second  reason  that  profit  marglna  have 
ended  to  be  low  la  the  Increaaed  role  of  In- 
•rsat  payments  in  the  compensation  to  cap- 
Lai.  In  the  last  flifteen  years,  intereat  ooata 
«r  unit  of  phyalcal  output  produoad  by  non- 
in*"*^'^'  oorporatlona  have  Increased  mora 


than  flvafold.  Park  of  thla  eotnaa  tram  tha 
doubling  of  Intanet  rataa.  toot  note  amies 
ttata.  a  great  inoraaaa  In  the  proportion  «( 
indoetrtal  eapttal  that  la  derived  tram  debt 
rather  than  equity  aouroaa. 

Tha  vary  subatantlal  Inoreaae  In  the  ratio 
of  debt  to  equity  maana  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion ot  the  oompenaatlon  to  capital  oomas 
In  tha  form  of  tax-azampt  Intereat  rather 
than  taxable  profits.  But  tha  fact  that  oor- 
porate  management  ohooees  to  finance  with 
debt  rather  than  atock  doea  not  provide  any 
JnaaOcatlon  for  higher  prioea.  Rather,  it 
means  that  profit  margins  par  unit  of  pro- 
duction shoxild  be  lower.  If  two  companies 
are  alike  In  all  reapeeta  exoapt  that  one  has 
no  debt  and  no  Intereat  coata  while  the  other 
haa  obtained  half  lU  oapttal  by  borrowing 
and  therefore  has  aubatantlal  Intereat  costs, 
there  is  no  reason  why  oonaumaia  should  pay 
tha  extra  coat  of  Intereat  In  higher  prtoaa  or 
why,  at  tha  aame  prtoea,  tha  Interest  should 
come  out  of  wages.  Bather,  the  intareet 
■bould  ocme  out  of  profita  and  the  prafit 
margin  ahould  be  lees.  Therefore,  in  measur- 
ing the  stability  of  a  eompany*s  profit  mar- 
gins or  ita  average  margm  aa  eomparad  wtth 
the  baae  period,  the  baato  proAt  guMaUne 
and  the  provlalona  for  hardahlp  adjustment 
Bhoxild  require  an  adjuatment  for  any  aub- 
stantlal  shift  in  the  debt-equity  ratio. 

Tbe  less  important  problem  presented  by 
the  Increase  in  mtarest  ratea  ralaoa  the  Issue 
of  wboae  Income  should  be  lower  because 
intereet  rataa  have  riaan.  Should  the  extra 
cost  be  borne  by  oonsumers,  wages  or  profita? 
Though  a  perfect  set  of  guidelines  would 
reeolve  this  problem,  it  la  stUBdently  small  so 
that  any  inequltlea  involved  In  dlaregardlng 
it  In  calculating  changes  In  profit  margins 
from  the  baae  period  and  In  making  hardship 
adjustments  will  be  small,  especially  If  the 
effort  to  reduce  interest  ratea  la  successful. 

LOW   OPKEATIONS   rACTOX 

The  third  major  explanation  for  low  profit 
margins  Is  the  relatively  low  rate  of  opera- 
tions. This  problem  tends  to  differ  among 
companies,  depending  on  how  they  have 
reacted  to  dlminlahed  sales  and  in- 
creaaed overhead  coata  In  the  recession  from 
mld-1960.  Some  companies  administer  prices 
to  keep  profit  n^arglns  relatively  constant  in 
a  recession,  hoping  to  average  out  their 
profits  over  the  cycle.  Others  price  to  widen 
profit  margins  m  a  reoeasion  and  make  more 
nearly  the  same  total  profita.  deaplte  varia- 
tions In  aalea.  Still  others  reduce,  or  are 
forced  to  reduce,  profit  marglna  In  recession. 

A  perfect  guideline  program  would  take 
these  differences  into  account,  but  this  would 
appreciably  complicate  the  profit  guideline. 
For  the  Immediate  recovery  program.  It  may 
be  preferable  to  neglect  this  factor  in  admin- 
istering the  basic  guideline  but  to  take  it 
Into  account  with  reepect  to  hardship  caaes. 
This  would  require  a  discount  from  actual 
profit  margins  In  measuring  the  hardahlp 
where  the  margin  bad  been  increased  In  re- 
oesaion  and  an  addition  in  meaauring  the 
hardahlp  where  the  margin  had  been  reduced. 

One  further  subject  needs  mentioning. 
If  there  had  been  a  substantial  change  In  the 
ratio  of  capital  to  labor  used  In  production. 
the  ratio  at  the  pay  to  employeea  and  eom- 
pensatlon  to  capital  ahould  shift  In  favor  of 
the  latter.  It  u  well  aaUbllahed  that,  even  In 
constant  dollars,  the  dollars  mvaated  jmt 
worker  have  bean  Increaalng.  But  thla  is  not 
the  Important  factor  m  a  guideline  program. 
What  la  important  U  whether  the  value  of 
capital  par  worker  haa  Inoreaeed  raiatlve  to 
tha  value  of  labor  par  worker.  In  the  laat  ten 
yeara.  real  wage  ratea  par  hour  In  manutao- 
turlng  went  up  approximately  SO  par  oent 
and  the  real  capital  «ised  per  men-hour  went 
up  m  about  the  aame  magnitude.  Thoa  thare 
has  been  no  aabataatlal  ohaaga  In  tte  ratio 
between  the  value  of  Ubor  and  tha  value 
of  oapttal  uaed  tax  prodnetlaii.  This  faetor 
would,  theretore,  not  need  to  be  taken  Into 
conalderatlon. 
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All  managementa  and  nnloaa  with  algnlt- 
Icaat  market  power  ahooM  be  enoouragad  to 
obey  the  guldellnaa  during  the  emergency. 
But  the  formal  effort  to  Obtain  adberenoe 
should  be  limited  to  the  few  hundred  big 
corporatloiM  which  conatltute  two-tbirda  of 
Industry  and  whose  market  power  veata  them 
with  a  major  public  Intereat.  The  President 
has  indicated  that  his  program  will  be  aimed 
at  a  limited,  critical  segment  of  the  economy, 
but  he  haa  not  speUed  out  the  exact  extent 
of  his  approach. 

An  example  of  such  a  limitation  Is  given 
In  H.R.  280a,  which  proposes  to  create  an 
Emergency  OuManee  Board  to  Umit  infla- 
tion by  establialhlng  and  seeking  adherence 
to  a  set  of  voluntary  price  and  wage  guide- 
lines. lU  powers  would  apply  only  to  (1) 
corporations  with  capital  assets  In  excees 
of  $600  million,  (3)  corporations  which  sup- 
ply more  than  30  per  cent  of  any  market 
of  aubatantlal  volvune,  and  (S)  any  oar- 
poratlon  with  capital  aiaets  In  excess  of  |100 
million  or  supplying  more  than  10  t>er  cent 
of  any  market  of  subetantlsl  volume  where 
the  board  determlneB  such  inclusion  to  be 
neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  the 
act. 

Such  a  limitation  In  legal  scope  would, 
at  the  outset,  allow  some  300  big  corpora- 
tions to  be  brought  within  the  program 
Immediately,  thereby  covering  more  than 
half  of  the  nation's  Industrial  capacity.  As 
experience  was  gained,  other  oompanlea 
oould  be  brought  under  the  program  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  antl-inflatlon  ob- 
jecUve,  leaving  smaUer  oompanlea  outalde. 

Ijabor  adherence  should  not  be  difficult  to 
achieve,  provided  labor  is  thoroughly  sold 
on  the  need  for  the  guidance  program,  be- 
lieves in  the  eeeentlal  fairness  of  the  guide- 
lines, and  feels  that  the  profit  margin  guide, 
lines  will  be  enforced  on  management.  There 
are  three  major  reasons  for  thin  expectation. 
First,  labor  adhered  remarkably  doatfy  to 
the  Kennedy  guldepoeta  even  though  they 
were  unfair  to  labor.  Second,  management 
win  tend  to  use  the  labor  guideline  In  re- 
sisting exceaslve  demands.  And,  third,  the 
antl -Inflation  program  outlined  here  will  in- 
clude a  tax  on  corporations  applicable  to 
any  excessive  Increase  in  profit  margins,  ex- 
cept as  approved  by  an  antl-lnfiation  board 
for   hardahlp. 

Only  in  one  situation  should  any  union 
have  to  make  reporta  to  an  antllnflatlon 
bofird.  Unions  should*  be  free  to  strike.  But 
before  any  union  bargaining  with  cme  or 
more  of  the  corporations  subject  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  board  could  strike  It  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  subatantlal  economic  Justl- 
flcation  for  the  pay  Increases  and  other 
terms  for  which  the  strike  caU  was  being 
issued,  wtth  evidence  that  the  strike  de- 
mands were  conelstent  with  the  wage  guide- 
lines or  in  what  ways  they  exceeded  thoee 
lines.  The  board  could  then  puUlsh  the 
Justification  and  review  It.  If  It  found  that 
the  demands  were  excessive  It  could  make 
this  conclusion  public.  Such  a  process  would 
not  abridge  the  right  to  strike  but  oould 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear. 

THx    paorrr   raoaLXU 

The  problem  of  obtaining  management 
adherence  is  more  dlffloult.  Under  the  four 
years  of  the  Kennedy  guldeposts,  the  com- 
I>enBatlon  to  capital  per  unit  of  produetlon 
for  nonflnandal  corporations  went  up  SB 
per  cent,  while  the  compensation  to  employ- 
ees remained  practically  constant  and  even 
declined  a  little.  On  average,  aimoet  all  of 
the  extra  oompenaatlon  to  capital  came  from 
raising  prtoea. 

The  difficulty  stems  from  two  major 
sources.  First,  there  la  no  strong  conaumer 
organization  to  bargain  with  management 
on  profit  margins  comparable  to  management 
in  bargaining  on  wages.  Second,  It  Is  much 
more  difficult  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In 


prteea  wh«i  ooata  per  tmit  go  down  than 
It  la  to  pravent  an  Ineraaae  In  prlee  when 
ooate  per  unit  do  not  go  up. 

▲dvaaoe  oottiM  and  eeonomle  juatlfleatlon 
for  an  Intended  prlee  Ineraeaa  anda  review 
by  an  antUlnllatlon  board  oould  eontttbute 
greatly  to  saourlng  adherence.  The  board 
ahould  have  Use  legal  power  to  require  aU 
oorporatlona  under  Ita  authority  to  file  with 
It  any  plaimed  price  increases  for  any  slgnlf- 
loaat  product  or  line  of  products,  aay  80 
daya  before  the  loerease  la  conelstent  with 
the  profit-margin  guldeUne. 

The  board  oould  then  publish  the  Justifi- 
cation and  review  it.  If  It  found  that  the 
proposed  price  Increaae  wee  not  warranted, 
it  could  make  this  oondtislon  public.  Such 
a  process  could  considerably  temper  any  tend- 
ency to  raise  prioea.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  any  effect  in  limiting  an  Increase  In 
profit  margins  when  costs  per  unit  have  gone 
down,  since  only  price  increases  would  be 
reported. 

An  effort  to  apply  a  reporting  technique 
whwe  costs  go  down  would  be  much  more 
difficult  and  ciunbersome.  A  prloe  inoreaae  is 
a  poalUve  event  eaaUy  reported  by  thoee  oor- 
poratlona iMopoalng  to  raise  prices.  But  cost 
reduetlona  are  not  so  «ln4>le;  monitoring 
them  would  require  that  practically  every 
corporation  flie  a  report  on  costs.  This  would 
overwhelm  an  administering  agency. 

A   lUaOIM    TAX 

To  deal  with  this  difficulty  and  also  to  curb 
price  Increases,  some  had  prcrpoeed  that  an 
ezceas-proflts  tax  be  Impoaed.  The  President 
correctly  ruled  out  sudi  a  step.  An  excess- 
profits  tax  would  be  counterproductive  be- 
caxise  once  a  corporation  was  making  the 
allowable  profita,  the  Inducement  to  expand 
its  production  further  and  hire  more  workers 
would  be  diminished. 

A  much  ntore  effective  tax  would  be  to 
tax  unjiwtlfied  increases  In  pro/It  margins. 
Bach  corporation  would  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Treasury  lU  total  sales  and  its 
total  profita  afUr  taxes  In  the  base  period. 
It  would  also  report  its  total  sales  and  total 
profiu  after  taxea  In  a  currant  period.  If  the 
ratio  of  profits  to  sales  had  Increased,  this 
would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  rise  in 
profit  margins.  Unless  this  evidence  was 
rebutted  by  evidence  of  a  hardship  accepted 
by  an  anti-inflation  board  or  by  a  change 
in  product  mix,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
Increase  In  raUo  would  be  heavUy  taxed. 

Where  the  board  finds  that  a  constant 
margin  would  create  a  severe  hardship  and 
accepts  a  higher  profit  margin  as  consistent 
with  the  guidelines,  the  Treasury  would  be 
required  to  use  tha  adjusted  profit  margin 
in  calculating  an  Ineraaae.  Simllariy,  where 
the  product  mix  has  been  changed  because 
of  a  change  In  the  degree  of  Int^ratlon  or 
for  some  other  reason,  some  adjustment 
should  be  made.  If  the  change  In  mix  arises 
from  dUferenoea  in  the  products  of  different 
subsldlarfea.  Its  effects  could  be  eliminated  by 
allowing  oorpotatloDs  to  rep<»t  their  mar- 
glna for  each  subsidiary  separately.  Only 
theee  exoeptlons  for  hardahlp  and  product 
mix  ahould  be  allowed.  Otherwlae  the  simple 
flgurea  should  be  used. 

In  the  dedalon  on  the  rate  to  be  charged 
on  taxable  increases  in  profit  margins,  ac- 
count must  be  taken  of  the  lnq>erfectlon  of 
the  guidelines.  If  the  guidelines  were  per- 
fect and  all  hardships  were  adjusted  for,  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  tax  away  all  profits 
resulting  from  Increases  in  the  adjusted 
profit  margins.  But  because  some  legitimate 
Increases  In  margins  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  without  greatly  complicating  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  some  lesser  pro- 
portion, say  BO  per  cent,  ahould  be  taken. 
This  would  provide  a  significant  deterrent 
to  unwarranted  price  Inereaaea  and  a  clear 
Incentive  to  price  reductions  where  costs 
were  lower.  It  would  not  be  eormterproduc- 
tive  but  would,  rather,  focus  the  making  of 


profit  on  expanding  prodnctton  and  employ* 
mant  at  a  nonaT<mt  profit  margin. 

The'  main  objective  of  tSe  guldellnea  pro> 
poaed  here  would  be  to  prome  employeea 
of  major  oorporatlona  wtth  tha  galna  from 
national  prodo^tlvlty  thatieaathafc  due  with- 
out havmg  them-  taken  away  by  a  riaa  in 
living  costs,  and  to  give  management  the 
prime  inducement  to  make  proflta  by  pro- 
ducing more,  not  by  Increaalng  profit  mar- 
gins, u  followed,  they  would  not  prevent  all 
inflation  during  tha  reoovery  period.  There 
would  be  the  limited  inflation  raaulting 
from  the  riae  In  daasically  competltlTe  prtoes 
Buoh  aa  thoee  for  farm  prodiMta  and  some  in- 
dustrial raw  materlala,  bat  this  sooroa  of 
infiatlon  would  cease  onoe  full  eo^loyment 
was  reached.  Ttiere  also  would  be  some  price 
Increases  due  to  the  adjuatment  of  hardahlp 
caaes.  Finally,  there  would  be  the  probability 
of  some  price  Inereaaea  among  the  small 
and  medtum-slBed  companlea  and  aeivlces 
not  subject  to  claaslcal  oompeiltion.  At  the 
same  time,  an  expansion  of  demand  through 
fiscal  and  monetary  measures  oould  expand 
production  and  employment  with  only  a 
minor  proportion  diverted  to  Inflation. 


WILLIAM  J.  POWKRS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 


or  COMNaCTKUT 
IM  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESINTATIVBS 

Tueaday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  tbe 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Republican  recently 
commented  editorially  "TIm  death  of 
William  J.  Powers,  DAtionAl  service  of- 
ficer for  disabled  veterans  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  saddens  all  veterans."  This 
Is  true. 

Bill  Powers  devoted  most  of  his  adult 
life  to  working  with  and  for  disabled 
veterans  and  while  his  principal  territory 
was  Connecticut  he  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor to  Washin«tan,  D.C„  where  he  en- 
joyed a  wide  circle  of  frtoxls  and  asso- 
ciates in  veterans'  affairs. 

The  death  of  Bill  Powers  Is  a  personal 
loss  to  me  for  I  knew  him  as  a  friend  and 
often  looked  to  him  for  guidance  in  the 
development  of  veterans'  legislation  and 
in  the  adjudication  of  veterans'  claims 
which  came  to  his  office  and  to  mine. 

Many  friends  and  admirers  extending 
well  beyond  the  veterans'  circle  mourn 
the  passing  of  KU  Powers.  I  attach  here 
a  brief  editorial  eulogy  which  appeared 
in  the  Waterbury  Republican  of  (Octo- 
ber 5.  1971: 

Wn.uAM  J.  Powaaa 

The  death  of  William  J.  Powera,  national 
service  officer  for  disabled  veterans  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  saddens  all  veterans. 
Mr.  Powen  was  highly  knowledgeable  about 
all  pbaaea  of  veterans'  affairs,  and  put  his 
know-how  to  practical  work. 

For  a  man  whose  livelihood  came  from 
helping  veterans.  Powers  never  wn4>ped  him- 
self In  the  American  flag  In  a  peeudo  effwt 
to  gain  recognition  as  a  patriot.  He  accom- 
plished the  same  recognition  by  doing  hu 
work  quietly,  unassumingly  and  effldently, 
thereby  performing  a  far  greater  aervloe  to 
his  country  and  reflecting  even  more  credit 
upon  himself. 

Mr.  Powers  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  served  two  terms.  Bit  picked 
the  wrong  year  to  try  to  advance  poUtloaUy. 
Be  never  permitted  his  poUtteal  Intaraste  to 
Interfere  with  his  unblaeed  handling  of  tbe 
problems  of  any  veterana. 
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POTJBH-AICERICANB  HIT  WTHNKj 
BLUBB,  PRASSS  THJEIK  CULTURE 
IN  ACS 


HON.  ROMAN  C  POCINSU 


IN  THS  HonsB  or  uwPtaaaarrATma 
Tuetdai/.  October  12.  l$7l 

Mr.  F0CINBB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wi 
Street  Jottmal  this  morning  carried 
excellent  artield  bjr  lt«  Detroit 
spoodent,  One  CoDderaed.  on  a 
poattiv  nampalgn  to  acquaint  the  veasAi 
at  America  with   the  rich  culture  o| 
FMtab  Amertcane. 

Mr.  Caoderaeel  ha«  i>erf  ormed  a  nota4 
ble  xmtdlc  aervloe  by  calUng  attention  ti 
a  campaign  baixic  llaanced  by  I%Uadel4 
phla  tnduatilaliet  Bdward  J.  Plsadt  ti 
put  Pdand't  eolture  Into  proper  penpec  4 
Uve.  ] 

Mr.  Plseek  glres  Uvint  meaning:  te 
America's  ethnicity.  Hia  effort  demon4 
strates  there  \a  no  conflict  in  being  a  ley  4 
al.  proud,  dedicated  American  and  stl^ 
be  proud  of  one's  ethnic  ancestry. 

As  principal  sponsor  of  the  ethnie 
studies  bill  now  working  its  way  througn 
Congress.  I  want  to  particularly  thanM 
Mr.  Piszek  for  Us  unselflBh  and  generi 
ous  contribution  to  better  understandinl 
among  Amertca's  ettmle  fromM. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  RkcorI 
today  Mr.  Conderacd's  exoeOent  artlcli 
descrlbincr  in  detail  Mr.  Piszek's  cam^ 
paign  of  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Conderacd's  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  W»U  Street  Jounuil] 

Poljsk-Amkbicans  Hit  Ethnic  Si.dks,  PxAisf 

Thxxb  CxTLTvax  nt  Adb 

Wu  Copernicus  Trying  to  Tell   Us   Some* 

thing?  Tea,  and  It's  Par  From  a  Joklni 

Matter  1 

(By  Oref  Oonderaocl)  I 

OacHAKD  IJlxk.  Mich. — Have  you  heard  th# 
atory  about  tha  Poltab  mllltonaln  who  apenl 
$500,000  to  help  Btamp  out  Pollab  Jokaa?    : 

Ifa  no  J<A«. 

It's  "Project:  Pole."  an  effort  to  placa  4 
half-million  dollars  vorth  of  pro-Poliah  ad4 
vertlalog  In  newspapers  acroaa  the  country, 

"FMlah  Jokes  should  set  up  In  a  man  a 
determination  to  prore  they're  not  true,"  saya 
Edward  3.  Plsaek.  preeMent  of  Mrs.  Paul '4 
ntctaens  Ine.  at  Philadelphia  and  tba  maq 
bankroUlng  the  eampaicn.  "In  a  poaltlTe  way< 
It's  an  answer  to  the  joksa — inatructlvely. 
You  eliminate  the  opportunity  to  originate 
the  joke  by  proving  It's  not  true." 

So  today  a  pilot  campaign,  In  the  form  c4 
a  half-page  advertlaement,  will  appear  14 
Detroit  newspapers  with  the  headline:  "Th« 
Pollab  aatroDomer  Copernicus  said  In  1534 
that  tbe  earth  rercdTSd  around  the  sun.  What 
was  be  trying  to  tell  us?"  Tbe  answer,  Ifr, 
Ptsaek  says,  is  that  Polish -Americans  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  any  other  Americans. 
BKcowa-cuMB  cmzxifs? 

llr.  Plszek'8  problem  U  not  only  that  h4 
has  to  c<»iTlnce  the  other  Americans.  He  ha4 
to  conrlnce  tbe  Polish-Americans,  too, 
Henry  J.  Dende,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pollsh-Amertcan  Journal,  a  national  news* 
paper  baaed  in  Scranton.  Pa.,  says  Polish* 
Axnerteana  face  such  a  publicity  crUls  tliat 
Project:  Pole  is  "a  neeeasity." 

"You  bare  to  go  through  a  daily  newq;>apel 
with  a  magnifying  glaaa  to  find  anything 
with  a  PoUab  theme,"  be  aays,  and  becauae 
Pouah-Ameileaas  doat  read  much  about 
themseiTH  *tbay  relegate  themaalTea  to  me* 
ond-claaB  etttaens.**  n»  eontrasts  meage< 
media  oorerage  of  Polaaki  Day  to  corerage 
of  Coltmibus  Day  and  St.  Patrick's  Day.  "We 
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eaat  area  ge*  a  Mg  atory  la  tlia  papsr  when 

SM,Oea  Fblai  match  Im  Maw  Tok."  ha  aaaerta. 

To  mak*  matten  awe.  moat  VoUab  ntm- 

waiiahadatila»iHBnpwgtaai>aaa«barrtlgbt 
m  wlilab  the  phnaa  'duaab  l^alaak*  waa  used 
aa>*en  tlmaa,  I  ooaalad  tbaaa.  I  doBt  Balad  an 
ethnlo  joka  now  and  agata,  bwt  why  do 
they  have  to  beat  ws  over  «ba  bead  wtta  tt?" 

Polea  wao  anrtgrated  to  the  uaitad  Mates 
wsra&'t  rapresantatlva  of  all  Polaa  ta  Poland 
says  Project:  Pole'a  director.  PMber  Walter 
J.  Zlemba.  "The  Fellah  peaaant  inualgraat^ 
poor,  deprived,  aakbltloua.  indapeikdent, 
eourageooa — came  from  a  dtsii>eu>bered  aa- 
tkm  with  no  polttleal  Identity  and  without 
opporkualty  for  education.  All  be  knew  were 
hla  prayara  and  hla  aenga.  When  ha  came  to 
thia  oountry  be  eouldat  teu  people  about 
Poland^  1.000-ysar  history.  80  now  Project: 
Pole  moat  teU  him  theae  things,"  he  aays. 

The  Copamloua  ad  Is  only  the  Brat  of  a 
series  designed  to  educate  Polish  and  other 
Amerloana  in  Polish  history.  Pamoas  Poles — 
Joaeph  Oonrad.  Marie  Curie,  Chopin — are 
featared.  One  ad  proclaims:  "Before  there 
waa  a  United  States  there  waa  a  Poland." 

Project:  Pole  Is  the  first  oampaign  of  tts 
kind,  Pather  Ziemba  saya,  adding  that  the 
campaign  will  be  a  suatalnad  effort  for  "at 
least  a  year."  In  Detroit,  at  laaat  13  to  18  ads 
wiu  run  In  daUy  papers.  Washington.  D.C. 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and 
Chicago,  also  will  be  targets  of  Project:  Pole, 
he  says,  and  about  29  Polish  newspapers 
across  the  oountry  will  begin  carrying  Proj- 
ect :  Pole  ads  this  week. 

AST  Un  IMACINATION 

Father  Zlemba,  the  friendly,  bespectacled 
prasldent  of  Orchard  LAke  School  here,  e  tiny 
prlTate  Catholic  college  and  seminary  he 
likes  to  call  "the  Polish  Notre  Dame,"  aaya 
he  hopea  people  will  read  the  Copernicus  ad 
and  say.  "Hmmm.  I  dldnt  know  Copernicus 
waa  Polish."  He  says  be  also  hopes  people 
wUl  clip  the  ad's  coupon  and  send  for  a) 
"Poland,"  a  "magnificent  art  book"  {$t) ,  or 
b)  "The  Imagination  of  Poland."  a  "4S-page 
colorful  booklet"  that  details  Polish  achieve- 
ments (BO  cents) .  or  c)  a  poster  that  "shows 
at  a  glance  the  great  men  and  women  of 
Poland"  ($1). 

The  money  goes  to  Mrs.  Paul's,  a  froaen- 
food  processor  owned  by  Mr.  Piasek's  family, 
to  defray  some  of  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 
Mr.  Plsaek  says  he  expects  to  get  about  eaoo,- 
000  of  his  money  back — "unleas  it  tuma  out 
to  be  a  total  turkey." 

Most  Polish  leader*  are  enthusiastic  about 
Project:  Pole.  "I  think  the  Polish-American 
community  will  welcome  It,"  says  Aloyalua  A. 
Maxewakl  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Pol- 
ish-American Congress. 

But  not'eTcrybody  is  sold  on  Project:  Pole. 
One  prominent  PoUab-Amerlcan,  who  asks 
not  to  be  Identified,  says  the  project  probably 
wUl  fail  "because  you  can't  sell  culture  the 
way  you  seU  flsb.  Project:  Pole  is  Just  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Polish  community 
to  get  something  into  the  media  that's  favor- 
ahle.  Tbe  Negro  has  stopped  tbe  harassmant 
of  the  media,  but  Rowan  and  Martin  are  still 
free  to  malign  the  Poles  on  telertslon.  I 
fervently  hope  Project:  Pole  works,  but  I'm 
not  very  confident  of  Its  success." 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaif.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  8CHERL£.  k&.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  la  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  eon?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aHve  er  dead?" 

Oommonist  Iforth  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  iplrltaal  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,900  American  priaan- 
cra  ot  war  axMl  th^r  families. 

How  long? 


INTEaWA'nONAL  MONKTARY  AND 
PINANCINa  PROBLEMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALJvaaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  HAimA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  ac- 
curate if  uniileasant  fact  that  we  In  the 
United  States  face  an  International  crisis 
in  world  trade  at  the  same  time  as  we 
have  a  national  emergency  in  our  domes- 
tic economy.  We  are  also  ioreed  to  con- 
clude that  the  two  are  inseparately  en- 
twined. What  bothers  me  is  that  whereas 
the  domestic  situation  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  challenging,  the  international  problem 
is  one  very  little  understood  and  to  most, 
completely  baffling. 

Wl)ether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
take  time  to  become  more  intelligently 
Informed  and  more  worldly  in  our  aware- 
ness. Granted  that  such  effort  is  taxing, 
it  is  likewise  imperatlye.  Our  basic  prob- 
lems are  not  confined  to  the  UJ3.  borders. 
The  solutions  wUl  not  be  found  in  an 
approach  limited  to  our  parochial  con- 
cerns. 

Being  ever  alert  to  contributions  which 
might  serve  our  interests  in  better  un- 
derstanding, I  was  pleased  to  come  upon 
a  recent  presentation  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Schaefer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland.  The  good 
doctor  addressed  a  group  of  business- 
men. Government  officials,  and  the  news 
media  here  in  Washington  on  October  6. 
Dr.  Schaefer  heads  the  largest  of  the 
Swiss  banks  and  what  he  had  to  say,  I 
feel,  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  Dr.  Schaefer  talked 
about  the  very  things  we  are  discussing 
in  the  Congress,  which  Include  the  price 
of  gold  and  the  Eurodollar  market.  He 
also  made  some  suggestions  of  how  he 
felt  the  world's  monetary  problems  might 
be  solved.  He  agrees  that  the  United 
States  should  reduce  her  international 
commitments  and  that  it  was  time  for 
other  nations  to  pun  their  share  of  the 
load. 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  following  ad- 
dress and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  also : 

iNTZBNATIOJfAI,      MOMTrsaT      AMD      FINANCING 

PaoBLXMS  AS  Vixwao  ST  A  Swiss  BAMKn 
Swiss  bankers  are  devoting  close  attention 
to  the  currant  m<»etary  problems,  for 
Swlteerland's  Importance  as  an  international 
center  of  finance  does  not  rank  far  behind 
that  of  New  York  and  london.  Swiss  banks 
transact  about  one  quarter  of  the  Euro- 
money  market's  aatUnatad  M  billion  doUar 
vx>lume.  In  addition,  the  Swlsa  banka  have 
a  capacity  which  enables  them  to  plaoe  30  to 
40  per  cent  of  an  Intematlooal  Burooursency 
loans  with  their  own  custotners. 

As  a  ocosequenea  of  such  oloaa  financial 
ties  with  other  nations,  BwllaiilaiMl  la  di- 
rectly affected  by  intaraatlooal  aaooatary  dia- 
loeatlona.  For  the  first  time  ainea  IMt  tbe 
parity  of  tbe  Swiss  franc  has  bad  to  be  al- 
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tared.  On  May  10.  1071.  the  Swlas  authorltiea 
revalued  tbe  franc  by  7  per  cant,  thus  taking 
the  step  wfilch  tbe  United  Statea  la  now  ask- 
ing of  other  Induatrlal  nations.  Neverthaleaa. 
after  the  tmnporary  suspension  of  the  doUar's 
convertibility  into  gold,  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  deemed  It  advisable  to  ^M*^*"  for 
awhile  from  intervening  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  and  to  enact  administrative 
measures  to  curb  the  influx  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Under  the  pressure  of  events,  Swit- 
zerland was  therefore  compelled  to  renounce 
the  very  things  to  which  It  had  bent  Its 
efforts  for  many  years:  namely,  fixed  ex- 
change parities. 

Tbe  uncertainty  that  reigns  throughout 
the  western  monetary  world  today  affects 
Switzerland  quite  acutely. 

Uncertainty,  however,  producee  the  worst 
counsel.  Its  removal  is  the  most  urgent  task 
confronting  us  today.  To  devise  at  short 
notice  an  entirely  new  monetary  system 
scarcely  seems  reasonable.  It  woul<r.  be  far 
more  puipoeeful  to  build  upon  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  proved  its  eflloacy  for  around 
35  years.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement — 
and  particularly  tbe  introduction  of  free  con- 
vertibility In  1969 — contributed  subetantlaUy 
to  the  fact  thai  between  1950  and  1970  world 
exports  Increased  nearly  fivefold  (from  07.2 
bUllon  to  279.3  billion  dollars) . 

SHOT7U>    THX    PKICX    OF   OOI.D   BE    aAISKOr 

The  maintenance  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
system  means  that  gold  must  retain  its  role 
as  the  principal  monetary  reserve  asset.  As  a 
generally  acceptable,  freely  negotiable 
tangible  Item,  gold  appears — at  least 
to  European  nattons — as  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  cturency  and  the  moat 
neutral  standard  of  value,  for  it  can- 
not be  brought  into  existence  arbitrarily  by  a 
state  or  an  international  organization.  Too 
great  a  discrepancy  between  the  price  of 
monetary  gold  and  that  prevailing  on  the  free 
gold  market  would  undermine  confidence  In 
the  Bretton  Woods  system.  A  modest  increase 
in  the  official  gcdd  price  from  Its  present  36- 
doUar-an-ounce  level  to  a  maximum  of  40 
dollars  an  oimoe  would  not  alter  the  Inter- 
natlonai  monetary  system.  Such  a  correc- 
tion would  stimulate  gold  production,  reduoe 
gold  hoards  and  enrich  national  monetary 
reserves.  The  resultant  advantages  tor  South 
Africa  and  Russia  would  be  of  marginal  im- 
portance compared  to  the  strengthening  of 
confidence  such  a  step  would  produce  and  the 
benefits  the  western  monetary  system  would 
derive  from  It. 

In  Its  role  as  the  chief  reserve  medium — at 
least  In  tenns  of  volume— tbe  dollar  is  de- 
pendent on  the  economic  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
world's  confidence  in  this  currency.  Should 
this  confidence  be  shaken,  the  dollar  will  not 
be  as  accepted  without  restrlctioos  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  However,  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  aaset  or  as  a  means  of  intervention 
cannot  be  replaced  by  other  currenoles  or  by 
an  artmelal  reasrve  medium — at  least  not 
over  the  short  or  medium  term.  Without  fuU 
ooDvertlblUty  special  drawing  rights  would 
represent  not  much  more  than  uncovered 
bank  notes.  It  Is  therefore  of  primary  im- 
portance today  to  rsatore  the  world's  faith  in 
the  key  currency.  This  would  be  posaible  only 
if  the  United  States,  aa  banker  to  the  world, 
considerably  reduoes  the  deficit  In  Its  balance 
of  payments,  and  this  in  turn  will  require 
not  only  efforts  on  the  part  ot  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  sympathetic  ooUabora- 
tlon,  particularly  in  terms  of  burden  sharing, 
on  the  part  of  other  nations,  which  they  can 
certainly  be  expected  to  do. 

coNmairoB  xir  thb  noLuta  la  vitai. 

A  oonaldarable  improvsmant  la  the  U.S. 
paymenta  balanoa  oouid  be  atihieved  U  Amer- 
ica were  to  oombat  tollatlon  at  borne  in  order 
to  maintain  its  oompatltlva  poaltlon  on  Intar- 
national  markets,  trim  tta  mmtary  outlaya  In 
Southeast  Asia.  If  tbe  other  naUona  ware  to 


aaanme  a  ahan  o<  Amaclea'a  mmtary  eoata 
abroad  and  be  prepared  to  adjuat  their  ex- 
change ratSB  wiilcb  tbay  bava  actually  done 
to  a  large  extant — In  recognition  of  the 
United  Statea'  oontrlbutiona  to  the  welfare 
of  tbe  free  world.  European  natlona  could 
grant  the  United  Statea  medlum-tMm  loans 
denominated  in  their  own  ctirrencies,  so  that 
the  United  States  could  buy  back  the  dollars 
in  exoeeslve  supply  at  the  central  banks,  thus 
further  easing  the  situation.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
menta to  achieve  complete  and  rapid  equilib- 
rium. In  view  of  the  substitution  of  U.S. 
exporta  by  the  production  of  goods  in  sub- 
sidiaries abroad America's  foreign  Invest- 
ments totaled  about  77  blUlon  dollars  In  1970. 
with  2-3  billion  dollars  in  profite  being  re- 
invested annually — It  is  unlikely  that  In  the 
future  we  shall  again  witness  export  sur- 
pluses of  6  bUllon  dollars  or  more  in  the 
U.S.  trade  balance. 

Tbe  measures  I  have  cited  could  suffice  to 
pare  the  U.S.  paymenta  deficit  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  world's  confidence  in  the 
dollar  would  be  restored.  The  United  States 
as  the  world's  banker  could  afford  an  annual 
deficit  averaging  1-3  bUlion  dollars — but 
not  much  more  over  a  long  fteriod  of  time. 
The  most  recent  steps  taken  by  tbe  United 
Statea  have  come  lata.  Today,  Europe's  eco- 
nomy is  clearly  approaching  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic slowdown.  Foreign  trade  contributes 
oonslderably  more  to  the  Q  Jf  .P.s  of  European 
nations  than  in  the  case  of  America.  For 
the  UB.A.  exp<xts  presently  constltuta  4%, 
for  France  12  % ,  West  Oermany  19  % ,  Switzer- 
land 26%,  and  the  Netherlanxls  36%.  The 
susceptibility  of  tbe  European  economy  to 
crises  in  confidence  and  to  the  danger  of 
recession  is  coirespondlngly  greater.  I^xlay — 
more  than  ever — Europe  therefore  requires 
stable  monetary  conditions,  tb«  aound  foun- 
dation of  fixed  parties  and  convertible  cur- 
rencies. 

TIIK  THXSAT    OT  TBM  BmOKARKXT 

The  restoration  of  stable  monetary  con- 
ditions and,  In  particular,  faith  In  the  dc^ar 
is  also  of  decisive  Importance  to  the  largest 
of  the  globe's  money  marketa,  the  Kuro- 
market.  Today,  the  Euromarket  has  attained 
such  vast  proportions— asalsted  unfortunate- 
ly by  the  central  banks — ^that  substantial 
rtaka  are  entailed.  The  initial  lender  fre- 
quently has  neither  any  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  the  credit  nor  of  the  identity  of 
the  final  borrower,  and  must  fear  that,  as  a 
oonsequenoe  of  the  long  chain  of  tranaae- 
tions,  the  maturity  of  the  loan  is  lengthened, 
making  long  out  of  short.  This  violation  of 
the  golden  rule  of  finance  could  have  very 
serious  conaequenoee  for  the  monetary  sec- 
tor if  everybody*a  nervea  continue  to  be 
Jangled.  Any  market  is  only  as  strong  as  tta 
weakaatlink. 

If  due  to  unoertalnty  or  mistrust  tbe  prin- 
cipal invest<Mrs  withdraw  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  their  capital  from  the  Euromarket, 
a  chain  reaction  oould  be  initiated  that 
would  set  the  entire  credit  structure  to  teet- 
ering. The  decision  of  the  prlneipal  oentral 
banka  to  rafraln  from  supplying  tba  Kuro- 
market  with  funds  exceeding  the  preaent 
engagement  of  an  eattmatad  11  billion  dol- 
lars la  obviously  ooRact— even  though  it  un- 
fortunately came  very  lata.  On  the  other 
band,  oomprebenslve  control  of  the  Kuro- 
market,  which  is  advocated  In  some  quarters, 
U  aa  dangerous  as  the  exoeaaea  made  poaaible 
by  the  uncontroUed  bloating  ot  the  market. 
Restrtotlons  can  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
faith  In  the  free  antarprlae  ayataaa. 

At  this  point  I  would  Ilka  to  aay  a  f«w 
words  about  the  subject  of  ao-oaUed  currency 
qMcnlatton.  Naturally,  there  are  apaenlatora 
who  aeek  only  proAt  and  engage  in  aetlTltlea 
which  has  no  oonunerolal  basts.  However,  if 
for  example  a  buslnaasman  aeUs  forward  the 
future  prooeada  of  an  vKfort  transaction 
beoauae  be  anticipates  an  up-valuatlon  of  his 
national  ourrency,  be  la  not  speculating  but 


merely  protecting  hlmeelf  from  loasss  that 
might  be  caused  by  partty  ohangea. 

Flows  of  .capital  from  one  currency  Into 
another  are  not  only  an  eapreaslon  of  a 
somewhat  exoeaalve  wortd-wlde  liquidity  and 
an  all-too-high  Intsntattanal  credit  pyramid, 
but  above  aU  an  expression  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust in  our  monetary  syatam  which  is  based 
on  oonfidence.  Monetary  meaaures  alone, 
however,  do  not  suffice  to  restore  stabUlty  and 
confidence  in  a  woild  where  the  belief  in  ex- 
pansion and  technological  progress  has  been 
a  credo  for  an  entire  generation.  Nor  are 
they  adequate  in  a  world  where  the  number 
of  people  who  admonish  and  warn  of  suicidal 
excess  are  dwindling,  tat  the  generation  that 
wltneased  in  tbe  thirties  how  close  our  so- 
cial structure  came  to  coUi^talng  is  gradually 
retiring  from  the  stage.  Conaervatlve  virtues 
such  as  the  largest  possible  extant  of  self- 
financing  and  the  conservation  at  earning 
power  should  today  stUl  constitute  the  pil- 
lars si^pmrting  an  economic  system  which  is 
aware  of  Ita  reaponalbUlty  to  tbe  general 
public.  In  the  consumer  society  of  the  past 
decades,  thinking  in  terms  of  profit  has  clear- 
ly taken  bat^seat  to  thinking  In  terms  of 
growth.  Profitability,  however,  is  the  chief 
basis  for  technological  progress  and  the  most 
natural  measure  of  a  company's  uaefxilness. 
Cash  flow  and  the  formation  of  reserves  are 
steeullly  eroded  by  Inflation.  When  the  rate  of 
inflation  is  0-7%,  companies  can  retain  their 
net  worth  only  by  making  appropriate  allo- 
cations each  year  to  reserves. 

wxuT  CAW  wx  aot 

with  floating  currencies,  the  international 
economy  cannot  make  icmg-range  calcula- 
tions, especially  not  in  the  realm  of  mone- 
tary transactions  and  capltaa  movemeota. 
A  foreign .  exchange  market  two-tia«d  into 
commercial  and  financial  currendaa  with 
all  of  the  related  control  mechanisms  Is  not 
feasible  as  a  soluUon.  IntervenUon  only 
serves  to  coDce<J  the  sympcooos  of  mone- 
tary illneos  but  does  not  attack  Ita  causes. 

What  free  mterprise  needs  today  Is  a 
return  to  fixed  parities  and  to  tbe  clear-cut 
rules  needed  by  our  monetary  system.  By 
widening  trading  bands  within  res  son  stole 
llmita,  small  rata  omrectlons  can  be  made 
without  altering  parities.  Measures  taken 
against  Infiows  of  speculative  funds  are 
useful,  but  sMre  only  to  oombat  the  super- 
ficial aspects  of  the  real  problems.  PubUc 
announoementa  and  diacuaatona — whether 
in  parlUunent  or  among  experts — ^usually 
trigger  alxeable  and  dangsrous  monetary 
movemanta  In  monetary  policy,  too,  only 
retnedies  in  the  intereat  of  aU  bava  lanting 
value.  Although  world  hlatory  hardly  ta- 
volves  around  the  concept  of  gratitude,  the 
United  States  has  a  moral  right  to  advocata 
burden  sharing,  whereby  drastic  monetary 
corrections  can  be  virtually  avoided. 

TaehnieaUy  ^Making,  even  the  wealthiest 
"landowner"  can  go  bankrupt  if  he  flnancea 
his  steadily  increasing  tnveatmente  on  a 
short-term  basts  abroad — and  in  aU  fair- 
ness he  cannot  very  well  ask  to  be  rdleved 
of  all  the  risks  connected  with  what  might 
almost  be  leguded  as  tbe  buUdlng  of  a 
buslneas  empire  by  unilateral  revaluations 
of  his  creditors,  "nie  monetary  correotlons 
which  appear  necessary  today  are  relatively 
minor  and  have  to  a  large  extent  already 
been  made  by  means  of  lloata  and  tbe  re- 
valuation at  certain  cuneuulaa.  If  tbe  United 
Statea  would  make  the  ooncUlatory  geatiire 
of  a  modaat  devaluation,  time  would  be 
gained  for  a  calm  aaaeaamant  of  the  pos- 
albllltlea  for  a  new  monetary  aysteta,  and 
such  a  atap  could  avert  the  dearly  dlsaem- 
Ible  threat  of  reoaaalon  in  Europe.  In  aU 
llkallhoort  It  would  alao  pave  the  way  for 
a  ratum  to  aonfldanoe  in  tba  dollar  and 
would  restart  tbe  flow  oC  naiaial  and  gold 
Into  the  united  Slataa.  Par  psyeteloglaal 
and  In  \b»  mtvaat  of  laatorliig  oost- 
IB  oar  BaosMtaiy  ayalam.  It  woold 
aurely  not   ba   farfatobed — Indapsad— t   o< 
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cutroswy  rMUlgnmanti — to  glT«  aertoui  oon- 
sideraUon  to  *  modaat,  goMnU  and  miiulI 
Uicreaae  In  tb*  pilM  of  golA  tb*t  would 
bring  It  la  Ujm  with  fre*  market  quotation*. 
Intarwntlon.  tnuto  w»ia  and  ImuxImb,  ooo- 
trots  and  oMlUatlac  wulMLnc*  rata*  wouUI 
return  us  to  a  situation  remlnlaoant  of  the 
Middle  A«aa.  W«  need  a  oonvertlbl*  dollar. 
The  Unitad  SUtea.  wboaa  OJ4J>.  aooounta 
for  nearly  balZ  tbe  oombtned  output  erf  tbe 
entire  waatetn  world,  baa  made  it  poaalble 
ror  the  Bretton  Woods  system  to  function  for 
a  quarter  of  a  oantury.  By  oontrlbutory  ac- 
uon.  Amarlea  abould  today  clear  the  patb 
for  tbe  oontlnuatlon  of  tbe  fruitful  aaaocia- 
tlon  among  tfaoaa  nationa  adberlng  to  tbe 
free  entsrpdae  syatem — otberwlee  tbla  system 
wUi  suHer  aztnmely  serious  psychological, 
political  and  matarlal  damage. 


THE    P-14— A    Z»:SPERATELT 
NEEDED  WEAPONB  SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF  mrw  Tout 

IN  THS  HOD8X  OF  REPR£8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  OROVRR.  lir.  Speaker,  after  each 
of  our  major  foratgn  military  Involve- 
ments over  the  yean  has  come  a  wave  of 
emotional  pariflam  and  iaolatianlsm 
which  has  invited  if  not  abetted  or  oon- 
biboted  to  the  terrible  war  to  follow. 

With  most  of  our  oonventianal  weap- 
C08  syBtems  approaching  mass  obsoles- 
cence it  is  fri^tenlng  to  see  the  repeat 
performance  of  the  imilateral  dlsarmers 
now  on  stage. 

In  this  lli^t.  let  us  examine  and  re- 
spaod  to  some  of  the  allegatlans  made 
CKi  September  23.  1971,  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Pkoxxieb  in  a  press  release  ccm- 
cemlng  the  F-14,  a  weapons  system  des- 
perately needed  by  our  military  as  a 
deterrent  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

The  exchange  of  views  follows: 
PBKsa  «Ki.«>a»  Kxcsarr 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  said  In 
a  speecb  prepared  for  deUvery  in  tbe  Senate 
Thuraday  tbat  "a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
Tlnelngly  abowa  tbat  tbe  Navy's  present  r-* 
llgtater.  mnrtlflert  cmly  wltb  leading  edge  slats, 
could  out  perfomi  tbe  F-14A  at  all  speeds 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  a  dogfight." 

The  facts 

Tbe  Nary  la  unaware  of  any  Internal  or 
Office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  Stall  study 
tbat  conrlndngly  shows  tbe  P-i  aircraft  with 
slats  superior  to  tbe  F-14A  In  any  of  tbe 
performance  parameters  tbat  comprise  a  su- 
perior "dog"  lighter.  Tbe  Nary  Flgbtar  Study 
analysea,  concurred  In  by  tbe  Naval  Air  Sya- 
tama  Command,  conclude  tbe  F-14A  la  sig- 
ulflcanUy  superior  to  tbe  F-4  wltb  slate  in 
energy  maaeuTerablllty  (Ps),  sustained  turn 
(g's) ,  turn  radius,  rate  of  climb,  and  acceler- 
ation. 


Proxmlre  aald  tbat  in  Introducing  an 
amendment,  eo  eponsored  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  (D-Ind.),  to  terminate  tfae  F-14  pro- 
gram. Proxmlre  hopes  to  replace  tbe  F-14 
with  a  new  light  flghtu-  similar  to  tbe  plane 
tbe  Air  Force  plana  to  InUld  as  a  complement 
to  tbe  F-15. 

The  faeU 

It  seems  strange  Indeed  tbat  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  proposea  to  replace  an  F-14  with  a  new 
llgbt  weight  llgbter  but  la  perfectly  willing 
to  agraa  that  a  light  walght  fighter  can 
■Mcety  ooasplemeitf  tbe  F-lS.  Maaaarous 
studiea  in  tlM  past  aeieral  yaan  hare  fanad 
to  unoovar  a  light  walght  fighter  daalgn  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oould  fulfill  tbe  raquiramanta  for  Navy  fighter 
missions. 

WWBM9  awiiTisa  »*"■■■■ 

"It  baa  always  bean  rwcognlaed  tbat  tbe 
F-14's  small  wing  area  wwuld  give  It  leas 
hard  turn  capaMltty  than  a  number  at  exist- 
ing aircraft,  Induding  tbe  Russians'  Mlg-11," 
Prozmlre  said.  "And  Ite  acceleration  poten- 
tial has  always  been  dependent  on  suooeaaful 
derelopment  of  the  adTanced  technology  'B' 
engine. 

The  facta 

In  reality  the  F-14A  has  a  larger  wing 
area  than  any  of  the  airplanes  mentioned 
by  Seiwtor  Proxmlre. 

Turn  capability  Is  a  function  not  only  of 
wing  area,  but  of  the  lifting  ability  of  tbe 
wing  when  all  factors  are  considered,  e.g.. 
area,  weight  and  lift  capability,  the  F-14 
actually  has  a  better  hard  turn  capabUlty 
than  practically  any  airplane  flying  today 
Inclucilng  the  proposed  F-IS.  T%e  variable 
geometry  wing  on  tbe  F-14  allows  the  air- 
plane to  achieve  extremely  high  lift  co- 
efficients which  directly  contributes  to  a  low 
effectlre  wing  loading. 

Tbe  F-14A  accelerates  b8%  faster  than  the 
F^4J  from  Macb  O.S-l.B  at  M.OOO  feet.  Ac- 
celeration of  the  F~14B  wUI  be  improved 
OTer  tbe  F-14A  by  a  factor  ot  two. 

pmxaa  sut^st  azcaarr 

"Now  tbat  the  'B'  engine  has  been  dropped 
from  oSclal  Navy  plana,  the  F-14  docs  not 
measure  up  at  all  well  In  dogfight  maneuver- 
ability. It  is  a  Tom  Turkey,  not  a  Tomcat. 
The  facts 

The  F-14B  engine  has  not  offlclally  been 
dropped  from  Navy  plans  for  the  F-14.  De- 
velopment of  the  F-14B  Is  continuing  and 
when  fun7  developed  and  qualified  tbe  de- 
cision to  Incorporate  In  the  F-14  will  be  re- 
viewed. Historically  when  better  perform- 
ance can  be  achieved  In  a  tactical  aircraft 
the  capability  has  been  Incorporated.  TO 
quote  onu  example;  tbe  F-4B  difTers  from 
t'-e  F-4J  In  Increased  perfonnance  In  the 
radar  and  Increased  thrust  In  tbe  engines. 
Every  objective  analysis  to  date  has  con- 
cluded tbat  tbe  F-14  Is  a  highly  maneuvera- 
ble  and  extremely  effective  air  superiority 
fighter. 

paxss  SELrAiM:  EZCEapr 

"Tbe  Air  Force  F-15  wUl  have  sizable  ad- 
vantagea  both  in  hard  turn  capabUlty  and  In 
acceleration. 

"In  tact,  a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
vincingly ahowa  that  the  old  F-4  Itaelf,  mod- 
ified only  with  leading  edge  stata,  could  out- 
maneuver  tbe  F-14A. 

"An  F-4  wltb  slats  would  be  quite  carrier 
compatible.  And  wltb  tbeee  Inexpensive  slats, 
which  eould  be  defiected  to  Improve  turning 
performance  and  retracted  to  prevent  drag 
during  acceleration  and  climb,  all  models  of 
the  F-4  would  be  able  to  both  out-turn  and 
out-aocalerat«  the  F-14A — by  as  much  as  10 
per  cent  for  tbe  moet  suitably  equipped  P-4 
Duodels. 

The  fact* 

It  U  to  be  expected  that  tbe  F-IS  like  the 
F-14  will  be  capable  of  out  performing  So- 
viet threat  aircraft. 

Prevloualy  addressed  In  response  to  para- 
graph one  of  Senator  Pioxmlre's  praw 
release. 

Navy  flight  tests  of  an  F-4  equipped  with 
slata  proved  that  a  simple  Installation  was 
not  satisfactory  for  use  In  a  carrtor  approach, 
altbougta  combat  maneuverability  and  flying 
quallttea  were  enhanced.  A  more  complex  and 
coatly  deaign  la  currently  being  studied.  Tbe 
time  required  for  test  and  retrofit  aa  wall  as 
the  significant  coat  increase  associated  with 
tbe  iaatallation  detraota  from  ita  attraetlve- 
nasa.  Sven  under  optimum  assumptions  as  to 
slat  operation,  tbe  F-14A  can  always  out  turn 
and  out  accelerate  tbe  F-4. 
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thinking  about  replacing  tbe  F-4  wltb  tbe 
F-14's  costing  ntore  than  three  times  aa  much 
per  plane. 

T7te  fneta 

Coat  must  be  related  to  mission  success. 
Tbe  advanced  capablUtlas  of  the  F-14/AWa- 
B/PHOENIX  weapon  system  provide  tbe  only 
means  of  assuring  success  on  futiue  air  su- 
periority mlsalona.  KSectlveneaa  and  need 
must  be  tbe  measure  to  determine  value  of 
tbe  requisite  Inveatnient.  We  oould  purchase 
tbe  World  War  n  F-6F  for  far  less  dollars 
than  tbe  F-4J  requires.  Increase  tbe  quan- 
tity of  aircraft  In  the  Navy  Inventory,  but 
not  be  effective  against  tbe  current  and  pro- 
jected threat. 

A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  F-4J  and  tbe  F-14.  The  F-14  wUl  meet 
tbe  threat:  tbe  F-^J  will  not,  regardless  of 
the  quantlUea  procured.  We  are  forced  to 
spend  more  money  per  unit  to  attain  needed 
performance  levels.  There  is  no  knoarn  sub- 
stitute way  to  accomplish  the  stated  mlsaions 
against  tbe  anticipated  fighter,  interceptor, 
and  cruise  missile  threat. 

rasss  aai.aAiii:  bxcebpt 

It  could  prove  equally  devastating.  In  an- 
other way.  II  we  relied  on  tbe  F-14  as  our 
front-line  Navy  lighter  against  Soviet  lllg-ai 
successors  which  the  F-4  Itself  will  not  be 
able  to  handle. 

The  fact* 

The  statement  is  academic  since  there  Is  no 
authoritative  evidence  that  supports  the 
Mlg-21  being  a  superior  aircraft  to  the 
r-14A.  All  analysis  to  date,  including  a  NASA 
assessment,  conclusively  indicates  the  F-14A 
is  superior  to  the  known  and  projected  So- 
viet TyoO"  Fighter  aircraft.  This  coupled 
with  weapons  flexibility  of  the  AWO-9, 
PHOENIX,  SPARROW.  SIDEWINDER  and 
Gun  capability  of  tbe  F-  14A  provides  the  only 
fighter  that  can  meet  the  Navy  requirements 
lu  the  1970-80  time  frame. 


This  is  admittedly  a  amaU  margin,  but  it  Is 
of    devaateting    aignifieanoe    wtien    we    an 


I  recognise  that  official  Navy  studlee  of  the 
F-4  and  the  F-14  reach  somewhat  different 
resulU.  But  tbe  Navy  refuses  to  take  slaU 
Into  consideration.  And  It  refuaee  to  compare 
the  two  planee  over  all  parts  of  their  respec- 
tive flight  envelopes  and  wltb  the  latest 
measurement  techniques.  Tet  even  the  Navy 
studies  show  marginal  F-14  advantages. 
The  facta 

An  In-depth  evaluation  of  a  fixed  slat  In- 
stallation on  tbe  F-4  has  been  completed. 
Further  inveetlgaUon  of  a  carrier  suitable 
operaUonal  slat  la  ongoing  with  the  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Cosnpaoy. 

Tbe  Navy  baa  compared  tbe  maneuvering 
performance  of  tbe  F-4  wltb  and  without 
alau  and  baa  yet  to  determine  If  a  signif- 
icant Improvement  is  possible  wltb  an  opera- 
tional alat  Installation  due  to  tbe  excessive 
weight  of  tbe  inataUatlon. 

Tbe  Navy  has  been  extremely  Interested  In 
Improvmg  tbe  capabiliUes  of  tbe  F-iJ  and 
has  certainly  taken  tbe  lead  by  the  tmprove- 
menu  made  In  tlie  cockpit  and  Fire  Control 
systems. 

paaaa  KKLaaaa  xxczarr 

The  F-14  will  have  such  poor  maneuvera- 
bility In  large  part  because  It  will  be  weighted 
down  with  tbe  same  complex  avionlca  and 
air-to-air  missiles  which  have  been  counter- 
measured,  outmaneuvered,  and  often  barred 
from  use  for  the  last  five  years  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Tht  faeU 

The  Navy  F-14  Is  designed  for  air  superi- 
ority. There  has  t>een  no  compromise  in  air 
superiority  performance  becauae  of  tbe  fleet 
air  defense  eapablUty.  The  air  superiority 
mission  requires  dogflghter  parfonnanoe  su- 
perior to  the  threat  at  dlatanoea  ootnpatiMe 
with  tbe  Navy  attack  aircraft  to  be  eaoorted. 

The  F-14  air  auperiorlty  fighter  U  a  weapon 
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systaoi  that  can  Aoot  dorwn  long-range 
■inltl-raM  alxtcaaft  and  nilssUes  aa  waU  aa 
In  cloa»-m  ooaahs*. 

avionlca.  Iwlanrwl  with  alzframe  and  engine 
design,  has  allmlnatart  patfwiaaroe  paawdties 
formerly  sasiiiislisrt  wttb  aswltl-inlastao  fight- 
ers, m  tlse  F-14  one  peroent  of  tbe  ahrcraft 
weight  wsakfls  It  p<.isellii«  to  use  nvoenlx. 
Sparrow.  Sidewinder.  Agile,  a  gun  and 
alr-to-B«utaee  weapons.  A  large  part  of  tbat 
weight  is  te  rsmovable  paUets  not  used  for 
tbe  Dogfight  oanflguratlon. 

Navy  peifmtanoe  eetlmatee  of  the  F-14A 
and  F-1^  ha^e  been  substantiated  by  an 
Indepecideat  HatloBal  Aerooautles  and  Space 
Agency  assessment  made  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Joiia  8.  Foater,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Reeearcb  and  Engineering.  It  waa  tvatbmt 
coneltided  tbe  multl-aalartaw  perforaaance 
eetlmatea  were  attainable  wltbowt  degrading 
the  pure  fighter  cajMiblUty. 

An  Important  Item  In  tbe  Initial  Navy 
specification  for  the  Phoenix  Missile  was 
tbe  requirement  to  operate  In  tbe  severest 
Electronic  Oountacmeaaures  (ECM)  environ- 
ment. 

Contractor  and  Navy  tests  have  been  made 
on  the  entire  Phoenix  MlaaUe  and  aleaenta 
within  the  BUsalle.  using  projocted  uao  BCM 


threata  and  experimental  KGU  tfevteaa  ^Molf- 
leaUy  oonoelvad  to  defeat  tiM  n**-"**-  dr- 
enlta.  The  wwapon  aaooeasfolly  oopea  with  all 
tlwae  BCM  tackalqt 


In  fact.  Its  nuUn  dogfight  vwapon  will  be 
a  new  U.00.000  per  copy  rerskn  of  tbe  Spar- 
row mlsaHa.  earlier  vetaiacs  of  which  1a  Viet- 
nam have  proven  one-<iuarter  as  effective 
against  enemy  aircraft  as  our  fighter  planes' 
cannons  and  guns,  while  ooetlag  200  times  as 
much  per  firing  or  800  Llmea  as  much  per  kill. 

The  /acts 
The  new  SPARROW  ooeta  900,000  per  copy 
UTMler  the  present  Navy  program.  Alao  the 
F-14  with  Its  mixed  weapon  lead  (BPARBOW. 
81UBW1NUEK,  and  Ouns)  and  auperior  fire 
eoptrol  system  aDow  the  Pilot  and  Mtaalle 
Oontrot  Oflloer  to  select  the  pauper  and  ixx)et 
effeetlve  weapon  for  each  partteuiar  eituatton 
thus  Increasing  the  overall  km  probabilities. 


The  Senate  should  toUaw  the  lead  of  the 
Houae  and  deny  further  fuadli^  for  the  F-14. 

And  tbe  Nary  should  foUow  the  lead  at 
the  Air  Mros  and  devMep  a  new  light  weight 
fighter  which  oould  put  the  F-14  to  shame. 

Aa  tha  Air  9ome  prograai  demonatrvtea. 
a  new  light  weight  fighter  eoukl  have  80-100 


per  cent  better  neoHitnXian  md  turn 
buttlas  than  the  F-14a. 

And  even  If  It  came  in  at  doulile  the  83.6 
million  per  copy  now  estimated  for  such  a 
plane,  w«  eonld  soil  afford  to  boy  It  in  the 
numbers  whAcb  ecanbat  naight  reaUstically 
roqulre. 

The  fact* 

The  Navy  has  studied  ligtatw  and  simpler 
fighter  dasigna.  but  has  yet  to  find  one  which 
shows  any  potential  of  being  superior  In  the 
total  combat  azvna. 

While  many  individual,  special  porpoee 
aircraft  oould  be  daelgnert  to  aope  with  each 
threat,  at  each  altitude,  at  each  speed  while 
using  an  optimum  weapon  for  each  engage- 
ment. It  to  otrrlooa  that  an  aggregate  of  sucb 
types  would  be  far  aaare  ooatlythan  tbe  F-14. 
If  a  better  solution  exists,  it  has  yet  to  be 
piopoeed  to  tfae  VB.  Navy. 

Data  <m  the  Ught  wel^  Air  Faroe  fighter 
metithaied  by  flwnatnr  ftujunha  hae  not  been 
made  available  to  the  Mavy.  new  ever,  If  that 
airplane  out  turns  and  out  aooeleeatM  the 
F-14  by  80-100%  it  must  be  a  highly  epe- 
dallzed  type  optlmlaed  for  fighting  other 
"dog  fighters'*  and  cannot  be  a  balanced 
weapona  syetean  Sssjgasd  te  meet  tise  agreed 
threat  moat  likely  to  be  enoouatared  in  per- 
forming Navy  missions  In  all  parts  of  the 
rid. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  ELLgNvnt) . 


PRATKK 

The  Chaplain,  tbe  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eison,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowinc 
prayer: 

O  Ood  of  Creation  and  of  providence, 
watch  over  this  good  land  won  through 
peril,  toll,  aod  pain.  Spare  w  the  things 
which  destroy — the  hostile  thoiwiit,  tlae 
violent  act,  ttie  onbratherly  attitude. 
NoortEfti  us  in  the  tilings  which  enrich— 
the  IdncSy  deed,  tl«  generous  act.  the 
disciphned  conduct,  the  industrious 
hablL  Help  us  to  bring  an  anodyne  to 
the  world's  ills— to  be  our  brother's 
brother  before  we  become  our  brother's 
keeper. 

Orant  us  so  to  live  that  we  may  hear 
the  Lord  of  Life  say,  "Come  and  recelre 
the  kingdom  which  has  been  prepared 
for  you  ever  since  the  creatloD  of  the 
world.  I  was  hungry  and  you  fed  me, 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  <klnk;  I  was  a 
stranger  and  yoa  received  me  in  yonr 
homes,  naked  and  you  clothed  me;  I  was 
sick  and  you  took  care  of  rat.  In  prison 
and  you  visited  me — ^whenerver  you 
did  this  for  one  of  the  least  important  of 
these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  for 
me." 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAOB8  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  tor  Mr.  Odsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annouzxed  that  on 
October  8,  1971,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  CS.  2360)  to 
aoiend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 

Stat  012)  .  as  aman^ytd 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAOBB  REPERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presklent 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  tbe  Piiei»kleut  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

TThe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
senUtives.  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing derlu,  infonned  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Bbll  has  resigned  as  a  manager  on  the 
part  of  Vtut  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  4Laagietteg  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide  lor  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorised 
under  the  Woonomic  Opportunity  Act  of 
19M.  and  for  ather  puipons. 

The  message  announeed  liiat  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowtng  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  te  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.i66.  An  act  to  wrinpl  fMm  *«»-m^-. 
certain  praperty  la  the  OlsSrlet  c<  rwiiiiM«»^4» 
owned  by  the  Besarvc  dBeers  Asenr lallisi  of 
the  United  Stataa; 

UJBL  10868.  An  aot  to  enabto  ir^fttTtnTial 
individuals  and  finas  m  ttee  Dtstrlct  of  Oo- 
laanhia  to  chtatn  tiy*  bendNs  of  octporate 
arganlaatkn.  and  to  aiake  eorrespondlng 
rhsngse  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Incone 
and  yvanehlae  Tax  Act; 

HJt.  107S8.  An  act  to  provide  lor  tbe  reg- 
ulation of  tbe  piacUoo  of  dentistry,  includ- 
ing tbe  axamlnatioQ,  Uoeasure,  r^jctrattoa, 
and  regulation  of  dantiats  and  dental  by- 
gienista.  in  tbe  DIatrtct  of  Colombia,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  and 

H.J.  Res.  a08.  Joint  resolution  prapoab^  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Gaaatltutton  of  the 
United  States  relative  te  equal  righta  for  mea 
and  women. 


ENROU^ED    JOIHT    RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflbced  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  remjlutian  (H^.  Res.  81S) 
making  further  oontiniiing  appropria- 
ttens  for  the  flacal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Ihe  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE    BHJiS    AMD    JOINT    RE80- 
LUTTON    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated : 

HJL  488.  An  act  to  exempt  ftam  taxation 
certain  property  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  tbe  Reserve  Oflloers  Association 
of  the  United  Statw; 

ELR.  1038S.  An  act  to  enal»le  professional 
Individuals  and  firms  In  the  Diatrict  of  Co- 
luinbla  to  obtain  tbe  benefits  of  corporate 
organlaation,  and  to  make  iv»,T»rpr>r,^)  n^ 
rhsngse  in  tbe  Diatrict  of  Columbia  i"~»««^ 
and  Francblae  Tkjc  Act:  and 

H.&.  lOTSa.  An  aot  to  provide  for  the  tegu- 
Ution  of  tbe  practice  U  dentistry,  including 
tbe  axamlnatlon.  Uoaasure,  ragtstraUooL,  ^'>«« 
regulation  of  danUsta  and  dental  hyglanists. 
in  the  District  ot  Codumhia,  and  for  other 
purpoeaa;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  tbe  District 
of  Columbia. 

SUJ.  Sea.  aoa.  Joint  reeoluUon  propoali^  aa 
imanfli— nt  to  the  OoaatltutlaB  of  the 
United  Statea  rtiaUve  to  e^ual  righta  for 
men  and  woQ>en:  to  the  Pnasiwllles  oa  the 
Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFOBLD.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmooB  consent  that  the  reaittng  of 
the  Journal  of  the  prooeedlnfls  of  Tu«- 
day,  October  12,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRKSmrorr  pm  tenpore.  With- 
out ohieottoa.  it  to  so  ' 
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ORDER  FOR  RBOOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAQLETON  AT  NEXT  lOSaST- 
INQ  OF  SENATE 

Mr.  MAimraSLD.  BCr.  President.  I  msk 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  the  distlncuished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaoutoh) 
be  recognized,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COBfMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Smate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT   OF  JUDGMENT  TO   THE 
SHOSHONE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  at  this  time  of 
Calendar  No.  392.  S.  2042. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  as  follows: 

A  blU  (8.  3042)  to  provide  for  the  appor- 
tlonmen''  of  funds  In  payment  of  a  judgment 
In  faTor  of  the  Shoabone  Tribe  In  conaoll- 
dated  dockets  numbered  3a8-D,  saS-E,  3a6-P. 
338-0,  3a«-H,  3M.  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDE3^rr  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

S.  3043 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Shoshone 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribes  that  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  June  10.  1068  (83  SUt. 
339),  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  the  sum  of 
$15,700,000  entered  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  consolidated  dockets  num- 
bered   Sae-D,    336-B.    33S-F.    33fl-0.    SaS-H. 

360.  and  367,  and  the  Interest  thereon,  after 
deducting  attorneys'  fees,  litigation  expen- 
ses, and  other  appropriate  deductions,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind 
River  Reservation,  Wyoming,  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Port  Hall  Reservation, 
Idaho,  and  the  Northwest  Band  of  Shoshone 
Indians  (hereinafter  the  "three  groups"), 
as  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  a.  l^e  sum  of  $500,000,  and  the  Inter- 
est thereon,  less  attorneys'  fees  and  other 
appropriate  deductions  all  In  the  propor- 
tion that  the  $500,000  bears  to  the  $16,700.- 
000,  shaU  be  credited  to  the  Shoshone-Ban- 
nock Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  for 
claims  of  the  tribes  enumerated  In  dockets 
numbered  Saft-D,  820-2,  3a»-F,  330-O,  and 
800. 

Sac.  3.  The  sum  of  $1,378,000  plus  the 
earned  Interest  th«reon  leas  $181,733  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Northwestern  Bands  of  Sho- 


shone Indiana  for  claim*  of  the  bands  enum- 
erated In  docketa  numberad  SM-H  and  S07. 

Sac.  4.  Tha  runalBder  ot  tha  award  ahall  be 
apportioned  between  ttaa  ahnatinna- Bannock 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  HaU  nsaei  latlon  and  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion In  acoordanc*  with  an  agreement  entered 
Into  between  the  Shoahona-Bannock  Tribes 
and  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  In  May  190S,  approved  by  the 
Associate  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
December  1906. 

Sac.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
the  award  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  mem- 
bership rolls,  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  be  prepared  for  each  of 
the  three  groups,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  governing  body  of  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation  and 
the  Oovernlng  body  of  the  Sboahone-Ban- 
nock  trlbea,  each  ahall,  with  the  aaslstanoe 
of  the  Secretary,  bring  current  the  member- 
ship rolls  of  their  respective  tribes,  to  include 
all  persons  bom  prior  to  and  live  on  the  date 
of  this  Act,  who  are  enrolled  or  eligible  to  be 
enrolled  In  accordance  with  the  membership 
requirements  of  their  respective  tribes. 

(b>  The  proposed  roll  of  the  Northwestern 
Bands  of  Shoshone  Indians  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds  shall  be  prepared  by  the  governing 
officers  of  said  Northwestern  Bands,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
within  Biz  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  authorizing  distribution 
of  said  funds.  The  roll  shall  Include  all  per- 
sons who  meet  all  of  the  following  require- 
ments of  eligibility : 

(1)  They  were  bom  prior  to  and  alive  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(3)  Blther  their  names  appear  on  one  of 
the  following  Indian  Census  rolls  of  the 
Washakl  Sub-Agency  of  the  Fort  Ball 
Jurisdiction: 

(a)  Roll  dated  January  1,  1937.  by  F.  A. 
Gross.  Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation. 

(b)  Roll  dated  January  1.  1940.  by  F.  A. 
Oross,  Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation. 

(c)  Roll  dated  March  10.  1964. 

(d)  Roll  dated  April  ai,  1064. 

or  they  possess  one-quarter  Shoshone  Indian 
blood  and  they  are  deecendanta  of  those  ap- 
pearing on  at  least  one  of  said  rolls: 

(3)  They  are  not  recognized  as  members 
of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation,  the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  or  any  other  Indian 
Tribe:  and 

(4)  They  shall  elect  not  to  participate  In 
any  settlement  of  claims  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
336-^,  Shoehone-Ooehute,  and  docket  saO-K, 
Western  Shoshone. 

The  propoaed  roll  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  In  a  newspaper 
of  genM'al  circulation  In  the  State  of  Utah. 
Any  person  claiming  membership  rights  in 
the  Northweatern  Bands  of  Shoshone  In- 
dians, or  any  Interest  In  said  Judgment  funds, 
or  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  on  be- 
half of  any  such  person,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  or  in  the  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation, as  hereinbefore  provided,  which- 
ever publication  date  Is  last,  may  file  an 
appeal  with  the  Secretary  contesting  the  in- 
clusion or  omission  of  the  n*me  of  any 
person  on  or  from  such  propoa«d  roll.  The 
Secretary  shall  review  such  appeals,  and  his 
decision  thM'eon  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive. After  disposition  of  all  such  appeals 
to  the  Secretary,  the  roll  of  the  Northwestern 
Bands  of  Shoshone  Indians  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  such  roll 
shall  be  final. 

Sac.  6.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Northwestern  Band  of  Shoshone  Indians,  less 
attorneys'  fees,  and  expenses  due  the  at- 
torneys representing  the  Northwestern  Band 


under  an  approved  contract,  effeetlve  Marota 
1,  1008,  ahau  be  plaoad  to  lis  credit  In  the 
Unltad  Stataa  Treasury  and  aball  be  dls- 
trlbuted  equaUy  to  the  members  whose 
namea  ^pear  on  the  Anal  roU  and  In  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(a)  The  per  capita  aharas  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons listed  on  the  propoaed  roll  puhllabed  as 
barelnbefore  provided  and  the  number  of 
persons  on  whose  behalf  an  appeal  has  bean 
taken  to  the  Secretary  contesting  omission 
from  such  proposed  roll.  The  share  of  those 
persons  excluded  from  the  final  roll  by  reason 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  appeal 
shall  be  distributed  equally  to  the  persons 
mcluded  on  the  final  roll. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  share 
payable  to  a  living  enroUee  directly  to  such 
enrollee.  The  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased 
enrollee  shall  be  paid  to  hU  hairs  or  legatees 
upon  proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  whose  findings  upon 
such  proof  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  A 
share  or  Interest  therein  payable  to  enrolleea 
or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are 
under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures.  Including 
the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  ^propriate  to  protect  the  best 
Interest  of  such  persons. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  funds  apportioned  to  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation  shall  be  placed  to  their  credit 
In  the  United  States  Treasury.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  all  persons  bom  on  or  before 
and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  who  are 
duly  enrolled  on  the  roll  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  per  capita  shares  ahall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  per  capita  and  the  number  of 
persons  rejected  for  per  capita  who  have 
taken  a  timely  appeal.  The  shares  of  those 
persons  whose  appeals  are  denied  shall  revert 
to  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  to  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  designated  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their  heirs 
or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dlaabUty 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines appropriate  to  protect  the  beet  in- 
terests of  such  persons. 

(d)  The  funds  remaining  after  provision 
is  made  for  the  per  capita  distribution  may 
be  used,  advanced,  expended,  invested,  or 
reinvested  for  any  purjKJae  authorized  by 
the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  8.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
ahall  be  placed  to  Its  credit  in  the  United 
Statee  Treasury  and  shall  be  distributed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  May  IS,  1047,  as  amended  (61  SUt.  102; 
35  U.S.C.  811-013). 

Sac.  0.  Any  funds  distributed  per  capita 
under  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax.  and  shaU 
not  be  conaldered  income,  revenue,  or  ex- 
pendable funds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Sac.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regvJa- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGEX.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
passage  of  S.  2042,  to  provide  for  the 
apportionment '  of  funds  in  payment  of 
an  Indian  Claiins  Commission  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe. 

The  Shoshone  Tribe  is  composed  of 
three  separate  groups  of  Indians:  The 
Shoshone  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion,    Wyo.;     the    Shoshone-Bannocks 
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or  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho; 
and  the  Northwestern  Bands  of  Sho- 
shones,  who  are  living  in  Utah.  Ne- 
vada, and  on  the  Fort  HaU  Reservation. 
The  total  Bumher  of  people  involved  ts 
5,300.  nte  Fort  Hall  group  consists  of 
2,800:  the  Wind  River  group  consiEts  of 
2.200;  and  the  Northwestern  Bands  has 
a  population  of  300. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Judgment  did  not  apportion 
the  total  award  among  the  respective 
groups.  The  award  was  made  by  the 
Commission  on  February  13.  1966,  and 
since  that  time  the  three  separate 
groups,  after  extensive  negotiations,  had 
been  onaUe  to  arrive  at  a  mutuany  sat- 
isfactory agreement  for  dividing  the 
money   Judgment. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  beid  two  hearings  on 
the  matter — the  last  one  on  September 
15,  1971.  At  this  hearing,  two  separate 
bills,  S.  liao.  Introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Haksew)  and  me, 
pjid  S.  2042,  Introduced  by  our  colleague 
(Mr.  Moss)  from  Utah,  were  pending 
before  the  committee.  These  biDs  rep- 
resented the  differing  views  of  the  three 
bands  of  Indians.  On  September  14,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  bsmds  reached 
a  compromise  agreement  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  S.  2042.  as  amended, 
contains  this  compromise  agreement, 
and  I  Joined  with  my  coUeagues  from 
the  States  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
in  sponsoring  this  new  proposal.  The 
general  counsels  of  all  three  bands  have 
approved  the  provisions  of  S.  2042. 

Mr.  President,  this  Judgment  which, 
including  interest,  now  anKHjnts  to  $15,- 
800,000  has  been  held  in  abeyance  since 
February  of  1968.  I  believe  the  compro- 
mise contained  in  S.  2042  is  reasonable 
and  serves  to  exiaedite  the  distribution 
of  t.M.';  money  judgment  to  its  rightful 
owners.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  bill  today.  Hopefully,  our  col- 
leagues in  iiut  House  will  take  early  ac- 
tion so  that  we  can  obtain  final  con- 
gressional approval  and  distribution  of 
the  money  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RsooRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  393) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  thre 
measure. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Puaposs 

The  purpose  of  S.  3042.  spoasond  by  Sen- 
ator Ftank  E.  Moas  of  Utah,  and  a  aUnllar 
bill,  S.  1120.  which  was  also  conatdared  by  ttae 
ComnUttee,  Introduced  by  Senator  CUlIord 
P.  Hansen  for  blmaeif  and  Sanaitor  Oale  Mc- 
Oee,  Is  to  provide  for  the  Olatributtan  at  a 
•  15,200,000  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  three  sueoeaaor  witlttea  of  the 
Shoshone  Indians:  (1)  the  Shoabone-Ban- 
nock  Trlbea  of  the  Fort  HaD  Beaervatlon,  (3) 
the  Shoahona  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River  B«8- 
crvation,  and  (3)  the  Northwestern  Band  of 

A  aum  of  960,000  Is  apeclfl£ally  earmarkad 
in  tta*  jodgmaBt  for  tlM  Fart  HaU  group. 
LegUtattcn  (&  Ml )  otfvertng  ttils  portloa  of 
Vbm  award  w»  approved  by  Xbtb  Senate  on 
June  8,  1071.  Xbe  rwialnlng  •lft,aoo.000  rsp- 


reetfnta  additional  ootnpenaatlon  for  88  mil- 
Hon  acres  eC  land  to  tb«  StaXMbona  lYUw  or 
MatSoK,  taken  by  tba  TTnited  Stataa  m  188> 
and  1MB.  Tbe  SlS,a0O4)OO  baa  been  appva- 
prlated  and  baa  been  rtepoaltad  In  Interest- 
bearing  accounts. 


tlie  provtBlonB  of  the  Act  of  laay  18.  1947,  as 
amcndfid  (01  Stat.  102;  85  U.S.C.  fill-013), 
which  aotlkOrlaes  86  pereent  at  tbe  funds  to 
be  dlatTlbutad  per  capita  and  the  badaaoe  to 
b.  uaed  for  programs  aattaonaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior. 


Tbe  judgment,  although  appropriated,  may 
not  be  uaed  until  tbe  purpoae  baa  been  au- 
tborlzad  by  Oongreaa. 

Tba  benafleiartes  of  the  $16,800,000  por- 
tion of  the  award  are  three  suooesaor  en- 
tttlea  to  tbe  Shoabone  Tribe  or  Nation — the 
Sbosfaone- Bannock  Tribes  of  ttae  Fort  HaU 
Bsoai  nation,  the  ahn«hnn«t  Tribe  of  tbe  Wind 
Btver  Reserratlon,  and  the  North waatem 
Band  at  tbe  Sboebone  Indiana.  Tbe  Sbo- 
abone-Bannock  Trlbea  are  organlaed  under 
tbe  1034  Indian  Beozganlaatlon  Act.  Their 
mesibefalilp  U  eatimated  to  be  8,900.  Tbe 
Wind  River  Shoshones  are  goremed  pursuant 
t3  raaolutlotia  and  ccdlnanoaa  approved  by 
tbe  OoonnlasloDer  at  r»w<t««  Aflalia.  As  of 
June  1868.  tbetr  mambecship  was  8,038.  Tbe 
defendants  of  tUe  Northwestern  Band  ot 
ahoB bones  are  anorgantaad  and  unreeognlaed 
aa  a  viable  tribal  entity,  although  a  amaU 
group  at  Washakie,  Utah,  Is  Informally  or- 
ganised and  has  limited  its  estimated  nmn- 
berstatp  of  806  to  persons  of  one-haU  cr 
greater  degree  Northweatern  Band  of  Sho- 
abona  Cndtan  blood. 

In  diapoatng  of  tbe  $15,800,000  award,  S. 
8048  Sms  the  ahare  of  tba  Northweatern 
Bi„nd  at  $1,375,000.  S.  2042  also  reatrlcts 
sborea  in  the  Northwestern  Band's  ultimate 
portion  at  tbe  award  to  persons  named  on  a 
single  oensaa  roll  and  to  their  deacendants. 

Tbe  groopM  involved  in  t2ie  joint  award, 
and  their  attorneys,  bav«  negotlatod  since 
1066  In  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
division  of  this  fund.  At  least  nine  separate 
praposals  have  been  suggested,  none  ot 
which  hss  been  aooeptatike  to  all  parties 
ooBoemad.  On  September  14, 1071,  tribal  offi- 
cials. repreaacitUig  tbe  three  Sboabone 
gnnipa,  and  thatr  attoraeya  met  in  Washing- 
ton, OjC.  and  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
manner  In  which  the  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
among  tbe  three. 

Under  ttae  terms  of  ttae  agreement,  tbe 
Murthwaateni  Band  of  Sboabone  Indians  will 
receive  as  tbtir  portion  of  tbe  setUement 
$1,875,000  pluE  tbe  earned  Interest  tbereon, 
less  $81,732  offsets  and  less  an  additional 
$100,000;  and  tbe  balance  of  tbe  award  Is  to 
be  divided  equaUy  between  tbe  StaoaboDe- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  tba  Port  Hall  Beaervation 
and  tbe  Sboabone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  IHver 
Beaervation  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Iday  1006 
agrecaaient  between  tbe  two  groups  approved 
by  tbe  Bureao  of  Tnrtlan  AOalra.  ITie  oltaets 
incurred  by  each  of  tbe  groupa  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  its  req>ect!ve  ahare.  The  manner 
In  wtalcb  each  group  proposed  to  diapoae  of 
Its  share  was  left  to  thetr  own  dlacretkm. 

Tbe  major  provlalon  at  tbe  September  14 
agreeasent  regarding  ttae  division  of  tbe  judg- 
ment award  among  tbe  tbree  claimant  groups 
were  Inoorporated  in  a  draft  bUl  which  the 
Indians  and  their  attorneys  endocaed  at  tbe 
hearing  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  on  September  IS,  1071,  on  tbe  two 
other  pending  bills  relating  to  ttals  subject. 
In  addltlo-i  tbe  propoaed  measure  provides 
for  the  method  to  be  ftAlowed  by  each  group 
m  tbe  distribution  of  ita  appCTtioned  share 
of  the  funds. 

In  tbe  case  of  tbe  Worth  weatem  Band  of 
Sboabone  Indiana,  tbey  do  not  lire  on  a 
reservation  nor  have  tbey  bad  a  prolonged 
rrtatlonsblp  with  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  wfll  therefora  distribute  Uie  funds 
equally  to  tbe  members  whose  names  appear 
on  tbe  final  roll. 

Tbe  Sboabene-Baanoek  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
HaU  Raaervatkn  deatrea  to  dlatztbute  76%  of 
tta  funds  per  capita  to  duly  anmUed  mam- 
bars  and  to  withhold  85%  for  xeaarvation  de- 
vetopmant  programa.  Tbe  Sboabone  THbe  of 
tbe  Wind  River  Reaerratlon  wUl  diatilbTite 
Its  share  of   tbe  funda  In  accordance   with 


Fnactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  not  re- 
sult In  the  expenditure  of  any  additional 
fuii:ls  by  the  Federal  government. 

coxMinacE  aaooiucEicnaTiaai 

The  Committee  on  Intertar  and  Iiiaular 
unrnlmovisly  reoommends  enactment  of  S. 
8042. 


DRUGS  AND  THE  MTasnj:  CB£WS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  London  Sunday  Times  on 
September  5,  1971,  is  an  article  entitled 
"Drugs  and  the  Missile  Crews,"  wfaicfa  I 
believe  deserves  ttie  most  seriouB  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and,  for  that  matter, 
the  administration  and  the  country  as 
welL 

This  article  was  written  by  Miss  Flora 
Lewis,  who  has  d^ie  an  outstanding  Job 
in  this  particular  area,  especially  as  it 
afffccts  American  servicemen,  not  only  on 
the  Posetdon  arwl  Polaris  submarines,  and 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  but  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Oermany  as  well. 

Because  of  tbe  impact  this  problem  is 
having  on  the  country  in  so  many  as- 
pects, and  becsmse  of  my  great  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Lewis  and  the  fine  work 
she  is  doing  in  this  field,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Da-DGS  AKD  Tmc  MiBsnj   Caaws 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Tbe  drug  epidemic  not  only  permeates  the 
US  Army,  It  has  spread  to  the  men  who  han- 
dle America's  nuclear  weapons.  Olrtal  serv- 
ice Investigations  have  confirmed  cases  of 
drug  taking  by  men  in  tbe  Navy's  Poiarls  sub- 
marine crews,  in  the  Air  Force's  strategic 
Air  Command,  and  in  the  Army's  Nike- 
Hercules  missile  battalions. 

Only  tbe  President  has  tbe  authority  to 
"puata  the  button"  that  would  launch  a  nu- 
clear bomb  or  missUe.  But  in  each  service, 
two  key  aien  of  tbe  crew  on  duty  could  trig- 
ger an  atomic  explosion.  Each  service  has  act 
up  elaborate  screening  procedures  to  make 
sure  these  crews  are  compoeed  only  oX  reli- 
able, sane  and  sober  man.  Each  service  has 
found  some  crew  members  taking  drugk. 

No  comprehensive  report  on  the  potentially 
catastrophic  mixture  of  drugs  and  atoms  is 
available,  and  noxke  may  have  been  made 
But  In  one  way  or  anotbar,  a  number  of 
Incidents  have  oome  to  light  deaplte  tbe 
reluctance  of  tbe  Defense  Department  to 
bring  tbe  problem  to  pubUc  attention. 

As  the  Pentagon  kaepa  saying,  drugs  are  a 
problem  at  society  and  the  aaUltary  cant  be 
expected  to  be  «""""■**  But  tbe  comblnatKm 
of  drags  and  nuclear  ama  ia  more  tbam  a 
bad  trip.  It  oould  be  a  mushroom  cloud,  en- 
gulfing the  world. 

Ovl  Perlan,  a  vefeeran  narootlca  eapert 
and  aide  to  a  US  Congressman,  John  Uurpfay, 
says  that  the  "admiiate  are  bokilng  their 
breath"  at  tba  poaatMBty  of  a  targe-aeale 
drug  aoandal  among  eraw  mantbers  at  the 
Havy'a  41  Potarts  aUtamannes. 

Murphy  and  Parian  dug  out  one  at  the 
cooflnaaed  eaaaa,  whleb  iBvolved  the  DBS 
Canopus,  a  submarine  tirtw  aaatgnad  to 
tbe  Polaris  baae  at  Haly  Loch  ta  SeoMuid. 
Tbey  visited  Holy  I«ch  and  found  ■» 
marijtarca  in  ww  ""'"•^  aailora  aa 
t^Mt  tbey  caUad  tba  ahlp  UXTS  OannatHs 
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Tb«  N»T7  told  th«B  tb»t  tlM  oammauutar 
of  tb*  tcndar  Mkad  (or  %  dmc  iBTiwtlgatlofi 
•ft«r  iMocm-Ompsmti.  W»yn«  Allan  Walta* 
raqoactcd  »  oiimngw  a<  duty.  Wkltar  w*«  on* 
of  ttM  QuulnM  MBtfiMd  to  Bvutftf  duty  on 
tbe  Bhlp,  which  mippUca  and  mttIcm  Po- 
larla  auba  between  their  00  to  70  day  \mder- 
weter  erulaee.  He  oomplelned  tb*t  other  m*- 
rlnea  In  hU  watch  eeotlon  were  getting  high 
on  drugs  and  he  dldnt  want  to  work  with 
them  any  more. 

The  Investigation  waa  begun  on  April  31, 
1071.  The  lnTa«ttgators  officially  reported 
that  one  crew  member  cleared  for  haadllng 
top  secret  Information.  Identified  only  ea 
Slnck,  admitted  ualng  marijuana  on  board 
as  well  as  ashore.  Of  flTe  others  investigated 
who  also  bad  top  secret  clearances,  one, 
Lance-Corijoral  Brown,  admitted  using  mari- 
juana ashore,  one  named  Ford  denied  using 
drugs,  and  three  named  Miller,  Reed  and 
Slatcavage  refuaed  to  answer.  Five  more  crew 
mambeis,  another  Brown.  Kvana,  Kestel, 
O'Neal  and  TolUver,  also  admitted  using 
marlj-jana  but  said  It  waa  only  ashore. 

But  a  Navy  memorandum  of  April  39,  1071, 
said  that  LSD  was  used  on  the  Canopus  as 
well  as  marljuank  and  that  10  crew  mem- 
bers were  charged.  Furthermore.  It  said  there 
had  been  seren  earlier  tnTestlgatlons  of  drug 
abuse  on  the  Canopus  since  It  had  arrived 
at  Holy  Loch  in  May,  1070.  "This  known  nar- 
cotics usage  aboard  the  Canopus  Is  not  un- 
usual when  related  to  the  incidence  In  other 
commands  .  .  ."  the  memo  said. 

Chatting  with  crew  members,  Perlan  was 
told  that  drug  taking  was  common  on  tbe 
tender  and  drugs  were  passed  to  men  serv- 
ing on  Polaris  crews.  Tbe  Navy  has  not  dis- 
closed precisely  what  Jobs  the  men  held,  but 
those  with  top  security  clearance  have  ac- 
cess to  nuclear  missiles  or  to  the  vital  com- 
munications equipment  which  controls  them. 
A  nuclear  tender  can't  fire  missiles,  but  it 
stores  them,  helps  load  them  on  the  subs, 
and  aervee  as  home  base  while  the  subs 
prowl  the  oceans  awaiting  the  signal  to  Ore. 

Each  sub  carries  16  missilee,  some  the 
original  A-1  Polaris  with  a  single  nuclear 
warhead,  some  the  later  A-3  mlssUe  which 
can  fire  three  atomic  blasts  at  three  sepa- 
rate targets,  and  a  few  have  the  new  Posei- 
don which  carries  10  separate  warheads  on 
each  mlssUe. 

Since  the  public  became  aware  of  the  high 
amount  of  heroin  addiction  in  the  Army, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  marijuana, 
LSD,  ant"  other  synthetic  drugs.  They  have 
come  to  be  considered  trivial.  Nonetheless, 
reports  from  Vietnam  show  these  "soft  drugs" 
can  cause  fatal  accidents  to  men  under  stress. 

An  official  report  of  the  Americal  Division, 
obtained  by  Congressional  Investigators 
touring  Vietnam  in  January  1971,  gave  three 
examples  of  how  men  in  that  unit  had  killed 
themselves  while  high  on  nuuljuana.  The 
report  didn't  even  try  to  say  how  many 
stoned  OIs  had  caused  the  death  of  others, 
but  it  pointed  out  that  this  was  an  obvious 
result  of  drug  use  in  combat. 

In  one  of  the  three  suicide  cases,  PFC 
Ralph  W.  Hunt  was  noticed  to  be  high  on 
drugs  during  a  combat  mission.  The  chap- 
lain put  him  into  a  helicopter  to  take  him 
back  to  bftse.  At  17.16  hoiuv  on  August  1, 
1070,  the  Army  report  said.  Hunt  Jumped 
from  the  helicopter  telling  the  chaplain  he 
could  float  to  earth.  They  were  1,600  feet 
in  the  air.  The  chaplain  told  the  division 
surgeon  that  "pieces  of  his  body  were  col- 
lected and  put  in  a  bag  and  sent  back  to  the 
States." 

Another  case  cited  by  the  American  re- 
port, intended  to  help  educate  soldiers  on  the 
dangers  of  drugs,  said  a  trooper  on  marijuana 
pulled  the  pin  of  an  M-36  grenade  and  pat 
it  under  his  chin.  In  another  case,  four  men 
held  a  pot  party  in  a  bunker.  One  pulled  a 
grenade  and  three  died, 

Polaris  subnutrlne  duty  is  composed  of  long 
stretches  of  Intense  boredom  punctuated 
with  regular  periods  of  stress.  About  once  a 
week,  though  never  on  a  precise  schedule. 


the  suba  go  on  alert  and  muat  ba  aUa  to 
lauiudi  thalr  WM^miia  wlthla  IB  saconda.  Tbe 
erews  narer  kitow  untU  afterwarda  wbetbsr 
tbe  alert  Is  a  practlee  drill  or  tbe  real  thing. 


nr  A  oourvrwL  aooM 
In  October.  IMS,  the  Nayy  Inveatlgatad  S« 
men  of  the  UBS  Nathan  Hale's  140-man  erew 
on  charges  of  drug  abuae.  Tha  InTeatiga- 
tlon  cams  after  one  seaman  had  a  nervoua 
breakdown,  and  told  hla  psychiatrist  there 
waa  widespread  use  of  narootlca  on  the 
Nathan  Hale,  a  Polaris  sub. 

■Ighteen  men  were  cleared  of  the  charges, 
eight  were  warned  and  transferred  to  other 
duty,  and  13  were  discharged.  The  Navy  did 
not  disclose  their  names  or  their  Jobe.  but 
said  that  six  bad  Jobs  for  which  special  "re- 
liability screening"  was  required.  All  but  one 
of  the  men  were  found  to  have  been  using 
marijuana,  and  one  had  also  admitted  tak- 
ing LSD  and  hashish. 

According  to  the  Navy's  report,  all  the 
drug-taking  took  place  on  shore  while  the 
men  were  off  duty  and  the  Nathan  Hale  was 
undergoing  a  long  overhaul  at  Oroton  In 
Connecticut,  presumably  to  convert  its  mis- 
sile tubee  to  accommodate  the  three-headed 
A-3  Polaris. 

Ons  of  the  seamen  involved  was  trans- 
ferred to  shore  duty  in  Vietnam.  There  he 
told  friends  that  drugs  were  often  used  while 
the  Nathan  Hale  was  submerged  on  mission, 
although  "at  sea  hashish  was  preferred  be- 
cause the  odor  is  not  so  noticeable  as 
marijuana. 

"We  would  work  six  hours  and  then  have 
13  hours  off,"  he  said.  "To  smoke  hashish, 
I  would  go  up  to  the  galley  and  get  a  piece 
of  aluminium  foil,  go  to  the  upstairs  toilet 
and  smoke.  The  smoke  would  go  through  the 
foil  directly  into  the  exhaust  fan,  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  ventilation  system  and  dis- 
appear." 

Tbe  seaman  did  not  say  what  were  his 
exact  duties  on  the  sub,  but  hs  had  accees 
to  the  mlssUe  control  room,  where  the  but- 
ton would  be  pressed  if  ever  the  missiles 
were  launched,  and  he  was  able  to  describe 
It. 

"It's  a  small  room  with  almoet  nothing  in 
it  but  computers,"  he  said.  "The  door  la 
bullet-proof  and  weighs  180  pounds.  The 
launcher  looks  like  an  ordinary  telephone, 
except  where  the  dial  ought  to  be  there's  a 
red  trigger. 

"Sometimes    we    would    fantasise    about 
taking  over  tbe  sub  and  letting  go  the  mis- 
siles. We  knew  how  to  do  it." 

The  USS  HoUand.  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Canopus,  is  now  on  station  at  Rota,  Spain. 
It,  too,  has  had  one  case  of  drug  taking  re- 
vealed. A  30-year-old  seaman,  Robert  81ms 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  arrested  by  Spanish  po- 
lice for  smuggling  hashish  from  Morocco 
when  be  was  returning  to  his  poet  on  tbe 
Holland  after  leave. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  later  that  Sims'  Job 
on  tbe  Holland  was  a  minor  one,  not  in- 
volving access  to  the  nuclear  weapons,  but 
there  was  no  effort  to  deny  that  the  HoUand, 
too,  had  its  drug  problem. 

Civilian  police  were  also  responsible  for 
bringing  to  light  drug  cases  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Army. 

On  November  24,  1060,  California  narcotics 
agenU  arrested  sU  men  assigned  to  tbe  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command's  Castle  base.  The  Cali- 
fornia Attomey-Oeneral's  office  said  base 
officials  Informed  them  that  four  of  the  men. 
lieutenants,  were  bomber  pilots  and  ibe  other 
two  were  mechanics. 

Later,  the  Air  Force  said  three  of  the  lieu- 
tenants were  in  training  as  co-pilots  on  the 
KC-136,  the  giant  tanker  that  refuels  the  H- 
bomb  laden  B-63s  in  flight.  Tbe  other.  Lt. 
Thomas  McDonagh.  who  admitted  selling 
marijuana  and  LSD,  was  on  ground  duty  with 
the  03rd  Headquarters  Gkiuadron.  They  llTed 
together  off  base  in  what  the  California  police 
called  "a  hippie-type  pad  with  a  picture  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  on  the  wall."  The  drugs  were 
found  in  their  apartment. 


Tbe  three  lleutananta  In  trainlnf  wen  n> 
leased  for  lack  of  evidence.  Charges  against 
two  sergeants  who  worked  as  mechanics  were 
also  dismissed,  but  one  left  the  Air  Force  as 
a  result  of  the  incident. 

The  case  was  brought  before  a  Oongrea- 
slonal  subcommittee,  which  had  been  trying 
with  little  sucoesB  to  call  the  military's  at- 
tention to  the  dangeroiu  drug  spread  of 
drug- taking  among  its  men.  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd,  the  chaliTnan,  pointed  out  how  many 
times  he  had  called  witnesess  to  show  how 
bad  the  problem  was,  and  how  regularly 
Pentagon  officers  would  blandly  reply  that 
it  was  "minor." 

Nonetheless,  Just  after  public  disclosure  of 
the  massacre  at  My  Lai  and  the  revelation 
that  half  the  men  In  Lt.  Calley's  company 
used  marijuana  and  half  of  Sgt.  Charles 
West's  squad  had  been  high  on  marijuana  six 
hours  before  that  operation,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  set  up  a  secret  task  force  to  look  Into 
the  drug  problem. 

Admiral  William  Mack  was  In  charge.  He 
later  testified  about  the  Caatle  Air  Force  base 
Incident,  saying  that  "as  of  today  we  do  not 
know  of  any  case  In  tbe  service  where  the 
national  security  has  been  Jeopardized" — that 
is,  where  a  nuclear  bomb  or  missile  wss  near- 
ly flred  without  authorization.  However,  ha 
pointed  out  that  all  Pentagon  reports  on 
drugs  were  "misleading." 

A  suapaiss  visit  bt  an  abukd  mio 
"The  Defense  Department  never  really 
knew  and  does  not  know  now  what  the 
amount  of  drug  use  Is  in  the  armed  services 
because  this  kind  of  data  Is  hard  to  come  by," 
Mack  said.  "Therefore,  they  stuck  to  what 
they  did  know  which  was  the  number  of 
cases  they  had  investigated.  This  is  very  mis- 
leading .  .  ,  tbe  only  thing  you  can  deduce 
from  this  is  the  number  of  cases  investi- 
gated." 

Mack  was  also  quizzed  about  the  "Cuban 
MIO"  case.  On  November  3,  1009,  a  fully 
armed  MIO- 17  slippied  into  Homestead  air 
force  base  in  Florida,  landing  not  far  from 
Presidsnt  Nixon's  plane,  Air  Force  One.  The 
President  was  on  holiday  nearby. 

The  MiO  turned  out  to  be  piloted  by  a 
Cuban  defector  who  only  wanted  asylum,  but 
the  incident  set  off  a  national  uproar  be- 
cause it  showed  that  the  elaborate  radar 
warning  system  to  protect  the  US  against 
surprise  attack  could  be  penetrated  with  ease. 
About  that  time,  Florida  police  had  ar- 
rested on  drug  charges  some  OIs  assigned 
to  Homestead,  so  investigation  of  the  grave 
gap  in  tbe  air  defenses  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  radar  operators  had 
failed  to  spot  the  intruding  plane  because 
they  were  high  on  drugs. 

That  was  not  the  case.  The  MiO  sneaked 
in  l}ecause  the  air  and  ground  warning  sys- 
tems Just  weren't  switched  on.  But  the  in- 
quiry did  discover  36  drug  users  and  sellers 
among  the  men  assigned  to  tbe  Nike-Her- 
cules missile  battalion  gx.arding  the  base. 
Nike-Hercules  Is  a  ground-to-air  nuclear 
missile  which  can  shoot  down  planes  or 
crulse-mlBslles  launched  from  submarines. 
The  36  were  all  enlisted  men,  most  of  them 
between  10  and  32  years  old.  Nine  of  them 
were  found  to  be  selling  as  well  as  using 
drugs.  One  had  been  cleared  for  top  secret 
work,  31  for  secret  work. 

No  names  were  disclosed.  But  under  in- 
tense and  eventually  angry  questioning  from 
Congress,  the  Army  revealed  in  a  secret  hear- 
ing that  16  of  the  men  were  on  Nike- 
Hercules  crews  and  two  others  were  "fire 
distribution  crewmen,"  people  who  worked 
the  missile  firing  control  system. 

Later,  Admiral  Mack  explained  that  this 
had  not  risked  unauthorized  firing  at  a  nu- 
clear missile  because  "only  10  (of  the  con- 
victed men]  had  positions  of  req>onalbllity, 
and  there  was  only  one  per  battwy.  In 
other  words,  no  battery  had  mora  than  one 
case  in  it."  And.  as  he  went  on  to  aay,  'The 
precautions  we  have  for  wn^Tiwim  the  aanat- 
tive  areas,  which  are  very  vital  to  us.  Include 
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tba  piDvlilMi  VoMi  no  on«  man  ean  Initiate 

or  oMsy  «•»  tk«  fixia%  aaquenoe  pt  »  battory," 

It  takes  two  to  aat  off  an  atom  bomb  or 


So  far'  as  Is  known,  there  has  never  been 
an  aoddsntal  or  unautbortBad  siplOBion  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  anywhere  In  the  wortd.  Tliere 
have  bean  H-bomba  lost  and  never  recov- 
ered, and  H-bonsba  dropped  by  aocldent, 
qiraylns  dsadly  plutonlum  powder  ovar 
areaa  In  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Oraenland.  But 
atomic  aploaloD*  are  not  easily  trl0ared 
and  the  machJnory  has  proven  reliable. 

The  szperta,  both  military  and  civilian, 
have  always  known  that  the  real  danger  Is 
the  human  factor,  wtilch  can  never  be  so 
reliable.  Tbat  la  why  it  is  arranged  that  two 
men  must  work  together. 

But  it  takes  only  two.  And  that  Is  why 
all  the  nuclear  services  have  screening  pro- 
grammas  which  are  suppoaed  to  keep  out 
unstable  men  and  to  detect  those  who  are 
psychologically  weak,  such  as  drug  takers. 
Yet,  in  each  of  these  reoccded  and  confirmed 
Inctdsnta,  ths  invastlgstlona  wers  becun  sa 
the  rseult  of  an  aooidsnt  or  a  complaint 
outaids  the  responaiUe  otialn  of  command, 
not  because  the  ecreenlng  programiue 
worked. 

"What  can  you  do?"  Pentagon  q>okesmen 
say.  "Drugs  Infect  the  society.  Tbey're  bound 
to  get  into  the  mUltary."  Sadly  trus.  And 
they  are  bound  to  get  into  units  trained 
to   fire   nuclear   weapons.   Terrifyingly   true. 


ILLNESS  OP  MARVELLA  BAYH,  WIPE 
OF  SENATOR  BAYH,  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  BCOTTT.  Mr.  President,  tbe  deep 
sympathy  of  the  whole  Senate  goes  out 
to  our  dtattngiilshed  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath)  on  the  lllnesa  of  hla 
wife.  Special  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mar- 
vella  herself,  whom  we  all  know  as  one 
of  the  most  lovable  of  the  ladles  of  the 
Senate. 

Our  hearts  grieve  for  all  In  the  Bayh 
family  over  this  unfortimate  situation. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    PORTHCOM- 
INQ  VISIT  TO  MOSCOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  announced  that  he  will  be 
going  to  visit  Moscow  in  May  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  step,  while  independent  of  the 
Journey  to  Peking,  is  another  bold  deci- 
sion so  typical  of  a  President  who  has  not 
hesitated  to  act  in  controversial  matters 
and  to  act  strongly  and  move  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  so  far  as  within  him  lies, 
in  the  direction  of  at  least  a  generation 
of  peace. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  come  out  of 
these  two  fateful  meetings,  but  we  do 
know  that  it  is  far  better  to  continue 
negotiations  and  to  avoid  confrontation, 
and  particularly  to  negotiate  with  tbe 
other  great  superpower  and  with  the 
only  potential  superpower  in  the  com- 
ing two  decades. 

With  regard  to  the  visit  to  Moscow,  It 
is  our  turn  to  return  the  state  visit  paid 
us  by  Chairman  Khrushchev.  The  invita- 
tion comes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
difficult  to  predict  what  can  happen.  Not 
everything  we  expect  will  result. 

However,  the  actions  of  Soviet  leaders 
lately  in  visiting  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  In  their  obvious  attempts  to  lessen 
certain  tensiotuB,  as  exhibited  by  the  Sea- 
bed treaty,  the  bacteriological  warfare 
treaty,   and  the  treaty   to  take  steps 


against  accidental  attdear  explosions.  aD 
indicate  tiMkt  the  Soviet  Unloals  dMlrous 
of  oooUng  the  temparatore  of  the  world — 
I  think  even  In  ttte  Middle  Sast.  where  we 
do  not  approve  of  what  they  aie  doing  bar 
any  means  In  fumiahlng  arms  to  Bome  (tf 
the  nations  there,  but  at  least  there  has 
been  no  shooting  for  16  months.  That  In 
Ita^  in  progress  of  a  sort.  We  hope  for 
eventual  peaoe  in  that  area. 

Tbe  SALT  talks  are  moving.  P:x>gre8s 
has  been  noted  there. 

Thus,  I  commend  vrtwldieartedly  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  that  that  sentiment  is  shared  by 
the  bipartisan  leadership  In  both  Houses 
<rf  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  in 
what  he  has  just  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Joomey  to  Peking,  which 
is  to  be  followed  sometime  thereafter  by 
a  journey  to  Mbeoow. 

It  shoidd  be  stated  for  the  Rkcors  that 
there  was  bipartisan  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval at  the  White  House  yesterday 
when  the  President  briefed  us  on  some 
of  the  details  of  his  latest  acceptance,  the 
Invitation  to  go  to  Moscow. 

As  the  dlsttngtitehed  Republican  leader 
has  pointed  out,  the  last  time  a  high  So- 
viet dignitary  visited  us  was  when  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  came  to  this  country. 
Thus,  In  the  course  of  events,  the  way 
protocol  works,  if  there  were  to  be  a  high 
level  conferaxw  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
held  In  Moscow  this  time. 

It  should  also  be  stated,  and  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  that  President  Nixon  has 
ma«le  tremendous  strides,  I  think,  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  Not  only  have  we 
two  agreements  an  the  SALT  talks,  but 
two  more  are  in  the  offlng,  although  they 
may  take  longer.  Not  only  do  we  have  a 
degree  of  stability — at  least  in  view  of 
what  existed  In  the  IKiddle  East  untU  the 
Nixon-Rogers  formula,  which  I  approve 
completdy — but  we  also  have  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Berlin  accords  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  powers.  In  which 
the  President  played  a  very  important 
personal  pest.  ItioBe  accords  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  two  Germanys.  If 
agreement  can  be  reached,  it  will  be 
stamped  finally  as  an  agreement  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  powers. 
Then  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  fw 
Willy  Brandt,  the  Chancellor  of  Ger- 
many, to  continue  the  OsUpolitik  policy 
by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  Po- 
land and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  to  be 
followed  by  an  all-European  conference, 
to  be  attended  by  the  United  States  and 
Ccuiada. 

These  are  actions  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Iliey  are  moves  of  great  importance. 

While  I  wish  we  could  accelerate  our 
withdrawal  from  all  of  South  Vietnam, 
one  has  to  give  due  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  the  policy,  while  not  speedy 
enough  In  my  judgment,  is  nevertheless 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Perhaps  when  tbe  President  addresses 
the  Nation  next  month,  he  will  have 
news  which  will  accelerate  Joe  with- 
drawal. However,  that  is  for  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  decide. 

I  join  the  distinguished  lieptiblican 
leader  by  saying  what  I  can  in  view  of 
the  shifts  of  policies  which  are  occurring 


thnnii^ottt  the  wotld  and  the  travels 
which  are  now  underway  and  will  be  im- 
derway  shortly.  I  hope  that  out  of  this 
new  mixture  acerulnc  In  ttils  new  age 
wHI  come  new  i>olleles  which  will  sattsfy 
Oie  needs  of  the  times.  I  lodt  for  eSianges 
in  old  policies  whteh  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  should  be  consigned  to  the 
distant  part. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  usual  and  ex- 
pected patriotic  response  and  blpartlsan- 
shlp  which  illuminates  our  foreign  ix>licy. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  ot  30  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  each 
Senator  being  limited  to  S  minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  C-5A  SCANDAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
grounding  by  the  Air  Force  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  C-5A's,  the  Air  Force  cargo  plane, 
should  outrage  every  American  ttucpay- 
er.  The  Air  Force  should  require  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  to  recaU  immediately 
all  C-5A  aircraft  and  should  itself  stop 
the  pernicious  practice  of  accepting  de- 
livery of  deficient  planes. 

The  C-5A,  with  its  craved  wings,  its 
engines  and  wheels  that  fall  off,  its  miss- 
ing pcu-ts,  landing  gears  that  do  not 
work,  and  numerous  other  deficiencies, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  "rip-offs"  oi  the 
public  treasury  in  defense  contract  his- 
tory. This  is  a  plane  that  cost  $2  billion 
more  than  it  was  supposed  to  cost. 

What  is  worse,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
under  the  present  contract,  the  public 
must  pay  the  cost  of  a«Tectlng  every  one 
of  Lockheed's  bmi^wad  fumbles. 

Unless  the  Air  Force  acts  now  to  force 
the  contractor  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections  at  its  own  expense  or  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  this  program,  I 
intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  this  endless  outpouring 
of  billions  ot  taxpayers'  dollars  for  such 
pitiful  waste. 

I  do  not  know  what  rise  we  can  do. 
We  have  tried  everjrthlng  else.  Ilie  situ- 
ation involving  this  plane  gets  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  a  nightmare.  However.  I  do 
think  that  tbe  Senate  should  consider 
very  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  when 
the  appr<H?iriatlon  bill  Involving  this  mat- 
ter comes  before  the  Senate,  mittlng  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  that  can  be  spent 
for  that  program. 
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CAMBODIA:  THS  BAMDWRTITMO 
ON  THB  WAIl. 


MX.  MAMBWiKLD.  Mr.  Praklenti,  a 
year  and  a  iiaU  has  wlapawl  ainoe  (he 
aaUitarr  avmOuaw  of  Ftliica  SBunmik 
and  the  wibi— uwt  VB.  isaiaion  into 
Oiailiodia.  At  tbe  ttaae.  these  events  were 
bailed  as  quickening  the  end  of  Oae  war 
la  ^^etoam.  A  year  and  «  hall  later,  the 
war  still  (OM  oa  aod  this  obsGure  epkode 
of  tbe  loug  tncedF  of  Indac^lna  Is  an 
but  iorgottwi. 

It  Is  not  forgotten,  however,  by  the 
families  of  more  thn  SM  Americans  who 
dted  to  the  nsmhiHan  iavaslan.  Mar  to  it 
forgotten  Wr  thehuodveds  of  other  Amer- 
cans  who  were  wounded  In  that  brief 
campalgB.  ISor  Is  It  Imgettau,  I  should 
think,  tn  OuDlwdlaii  yUmm  which  have 
stnee  been  bcanhed  or 
•cBy.  In  order  **to  sa»« 

In  reCroapeot,  wbat  was  naUr  achteved 
by  the  Csanbodian  gaasbttt  Kagmy  Viet- 
namese forces — even  the  "high  com- 
mand"— were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  or  capkored  in  Ibelr  "sanctuary" 
along  the  Vlet.nain<>»f-r.amho<Hftn  border 
by  this  essay.  Wen,  to  the  extent  tliat 
enemy  forces  were  there  In  the  first 
place,  they  withdrew  from  the  border 
and  since  then,  about  all  of  Cambodia 
has  become  the  enemy  ''sanctuary." 
Cambodia  has  also  emerged  as  another 
battlefield  of  the  mdocfalna  war  over 
which  Americans  are  flying  and  dying. 
The  indications  are.  moreover,  that 
Cambodians  are  forming  Into  an  expand- 
ing guerrilla  force  under  the  banner  of 
Pi'lnce  Sihanouk  aad,  together  with  ..heir 
Vietnamese  allies,  have  already  taken 
control  of  meet  of  ttie  countryside. 

It  should  be  noted,  tn  this  oonnection, 
that  before  the  ffovenunent  of  Sihsnowk 
was  overthivwa,  nothing — aero — in  the 
way  oX  XJ3.  tUd  was  going  from  this  Na- 
tion to  Cambodia.  Neverttieless,  Car^.bo- 
dlans  were  managing  to  live  in  a  self- 
supporting  and  sAoderately  progressive 
fashion.  Their  country  was  an  oasis  of 
order  in  war-torn  Indochina.  In  one  and 
a  half  years  of  ooup  governnieiit  in  Pnom 
Penh,  the  picture  has  been  completely 
reversed.  CambodiK  is  h»tnc  reduced  to 
chaos  and  devastation,  even  as  the  pres- 
ent Cambodian  Oo^wmment  is  now  well 
on  its  way  to  reoeivlag  its  first  biUion  dol- 
lars in  director  indirect  support  from  ttie 
United  Statea.  The  aid  is  going  forth, 
moreover,  notwlthetanding  our  own 
fl.ianciAl  dlflculties. 

In  support  Ql  tbe  Cambodian  coup  gov- 
ernment, this  Nation  lias  harome  deeply 
Involved  in  the  Interasi  aflairs  of  still  an- 
otber  people  of  Southeast  Asia.  Tbe  pres- 
ent Cambodian  rulers  are.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  dependents  of  this  Nation 
and  tbe  indications  are  that  US.  sup- 
port—direct and  Indirect — ^is  the  sole 
significant  prop  which  koeps  the  politi- 
cal-military structure  in  Pdooi  Penh 
from  failing  loart.  To  Mtainlster  this 
suKXut,  the  eaecntive  branch  to  rapidly 
expanding  a  US.  oOeial  niisBl>m  in  Cam- 
bodia wMch  already  nambers  well  over  a 
hundred  Ameticmm — dvUlan  and  mili- 
tary. TTie  Inti^aee.  I  IwUefc.  oomea  to 
more  titan  tenfold  in  UB.  penenael  In 
Cambodia  tn  On  y<ear  aad  a  lialf  sinoe 
the  overthrew  «C  OBisiMMk.  At  the  sane 
ti.ue,  aid  to  also  being  prwlded  iadlreeily 
by  VB.   bombing  here  and  there  and 


Willi  «hai 
ftest  eaae  eC 

to  certainly 

The  ironir  of  this  sMavtian  la  khnt  the 
trend  of  present  OsmtoJiSM  poHcsf .  in- 
■■(ar  as  I  oan  aae.  tmam  atmngly  eomrter 
not  onlr  to  tfae  cspMssed  innll— Hi—  of 
the  Cmmnm  mt  ate  to  tte  Maon  doe- 
trtae  wliieh  tnn  anppoaed  to  prarMe  the 
guidelines  of  that  policy.  Ctoarly.  what 
Is  bdng  Aooe  in  Csmbortta  Id  the  name 
<tf  tte  Unitod  atatoi  is  a  oemtkebt  di»- 
feorttei  «r  tte  kilUatiiiM  mitii  racard  to 
CMBbodfta  wUeh  woea  taken  hor  the  Fna- 
Utant  aborCly  after  tie  aaaunasd  oOoe.  At 
that  time,  the  PresdanC^  aim  was  to 
rastore  fMendbr  idatioas  «itfa  tte  kind 
«i  Inner-based  Oamtedlan  Oovemmecrt 
which  Prince  IMhanank:  was  attempting 
to  mahitatn  in  etrcusatanoes  at  tlght- 
mpe  dlfDouKr.  Ttwse  -were  initiatives, 
may  I  say,  wlkich  by  re«uest  as  well  as 
inritnstion,  I  ssnght.  penonaUy.  to  sup- 
port at  the  time  both  here  and  in  South- 
enst  Asia. 

A  aeries  of  three  articles  on  Cambodia 
tn  T.  D.  Allman  which  appear  in  recent 
iisiaes  of  the  Mandaaster  Ouardian  shed 
a  good  deal  of  Ught  on  tbe  XCm^Soes  which 
lead  to  the  making  of  "Camliodias"  In 
UJS^  foreign  poUcs^.  The  aitidcs  make 
dear  that  much  of  what  has  happeiviri 
ttwr:  ttas  been  guided  not  so  much 
by  the  President's  iintiattves  or  the  hi- 
tent  of  Coninss  tet  by  tte  availability 
of  copious  funds  which  permit  agencies 
of  this  Oovemment  an  easy  infiulgervrf  in 
theae  questtonahlr  enterprises.  In  that 
sense,  tte  souroe  of  tte  difBculty  to  to 
be  sought,  not  in  Cambodia,  but  In  cer- 
tain SoBtbeast  Asian  obsessions  in  tte 
executive  tacanch  and  a  somewhat  Indis- 
criminate readiness  in  tte  Congress,  In 
tte  past,  t«  finance  them. 

Wiiat  has  happened  In  Cambodia  high- 
Ughts  a  prahlem  tliat  seems  to  me  to 
confront  tte  Senate  on  an  ungent  basis. 
The  Cambodian  experience  to  an  admo- 
nition to  curb  the  easy  outflow  of  tte 
financial  resources  of  tbe  people  of  this 
Nation  which,  for  years,  has  beoi  legto- 
iated  in  tte  name  of  nstional  defense 
and  foreign  aid.  In  tte  case  of  Cambodia, 
the  hundreds  of  mllllnns  of  dollars  al- 
ready 9ent  in  a  year  and  a  half  teve 
done  hanlly  anything  for  tte  ditfense  of 
thto  Nation  except,  perhaps,  to  weaken 
It  tiy  wastage.  Nor  tevc  these  expendi- 
tures taelped  tte  r-nmiwwitan  people  who 
teve  now  tieen  reduced  to  tte  common 
denominator  of  the  irrelevant  devasta- 
tion which  has  been  suffered  In  Laos  and 
Vietnam. 

Tte  articles  previously  mentioned  are 
not  imrelated  to  tte  legislation  which 
tea  Just  t)een  tiefore  ns  and  to  tte  for- 
eign aid  tan  which  will  be  ooraing  before 
as  In  the  not  too  distant  future.  One 
might  well  ask  how  much  of  tte  funds 
autteriaed  In  this  Mil  will  go  for  pro- 
curement of  military  materiel  to  he  ez- 
ptoded  in  or  ov«r  Oaabodla  in  tte  name 
«C  tte  defense  of  tte  United  States.  How 
■Mwh,  too,  of  Cte  foreign  aid  MU  (tet  to 
coming  to  us  shortly  will  go  to  support 


CfcmlKxMnn 

Tests  tazaelr  en  the  a^^oi^  of 
tlon?  And  to  what  end.  tte  loss  of . 
lean  Uvas  in  CaBabodia»  Mr.  Prttideut,  to 


Ma- 


tte 


Mr.  Pvesidcnt.  I  aai 
ssBt  to  have  prtntad  in  «iie : 
Iteee  artleles  ratared  towhleh 
AWHinsnco  iB  toe  MaiMrimter  OaanMan 
imdor  dales  cfT  Aagurt  14.  AvgwA  am  and 
Septemter  U.  ItTl,  relating  to  Cam- 


I  also  ask  unaniaious  consent  to  teve 
prtntod  tn  tte  aacoas  an  arttda  rriating 
to  tte  war  In  Induddna  fainted  to  tills 
week's  Mewsweek,  wMefa  twais  Cte  date 
OctOt>er  IS.  Itn.  an  article  pnMlsted  tn 
the  Hew  Toik  Tames  of  October  13. 1971, 
which  Indicates  tte  tratoeodous  enwa- 
aion  in  Osiahndia.  and  an  article  which 
was  putelSifsBd  nt  tSia  atatticlMster  OMsand— 
ian  entttied.  "Pyulik.  Tlotorj-  to  tte 
BoUrens."  lYie  BoHrens  Is  the  platean 
in  Soathem  Laos  along  which  tte  new 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  to  being  developed  to 
go  into  Cawihodia 

There  being  no  ohjectian.  tte  aiaterial 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  to  the  Rzooaa, 
as  fottows: 


IFrom  ttte  ■Owmi^tmm,  Ang.  14.  1971) 
U.3.  iKncHTUia 

WliU*  U>«  srmlM  of  Fluaoai  Pwnb  and 
Saigon  ngtat  tbe  foroM  of  Hanoi  for  control 
at  Caaabodla.  anathcr  war  la  btfqc  fought 
(or  tlM  sasM  SanMory  by  tmotbmr  mt  of 
aUlas  agslnat  aaotbar  inflltrator  from  tbe 
hotUl  Tbe  otbar  co-baiUgaanta  are  the 
American  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense— lik«  Oamboaia  and  Sooth  Vtetnam. 
hardly  nitvnl  alUas.  Tbe  tovaOar  thst  has 
lirou^t  tncm  togMber.  to  on  Prs^dent 
Nlxon'8  phraae,  la  the  Central  IntaHljaiifr 
A«aacy. 

The  CIA,  Uki*  tbe  North  Vlctnairifo.  wane 
supposed  to  have  been  deprived  of  their  Cam- 
bodian encla^fca  IsaS  ymmr,  akout  the  time 
of  the  US-South  Vietnamese  invaalon,  when 
liM  White  Heaae  ordapaci  toat  Uw  post-lavs- 
■Ion  US  lola  la  Oaaobodla  ba  •»  aaaie-board 
as  poaalble.  Both  criteria  aefimort  to  rula  out 
tbe  CIA.  bat  both  tbe  North  Vletnamase  and 
tfae  CIA  keep  trying  to  eacauacii  on  Caaabodia 
flma  ta«ir  aserat  oatposto  la  aoafhara  Laos. 

Wbereaa  HaaoCa  SooOi  Taarian  baaa  la 
kODwa  aa  tha  Bs  Otd  Mlali  TEaU.  tim  CXS'a 
JO  oallad  tha  "Anaax."  una  wtata,  mmUi- 
storeyad  bulktlag  In  tbe  Tjaotlan  Mekong 
river  town  of  Pakae.  The  tHiUdlag  looks  Uke 
every  other  buDdtng  In  Pakae — except  that 
It  has  no  windows,  Is  cowed  with  aarteBnae 
Inataad  of  tropical  vloaa.  and  can  ba  antewad 
only  by  pUyiag  tna  rigbt  eomtilMatino  on 
an  electronic  keyboard  lock. 

The  CIA'a  latfsat  OaibwrttaTi  Utciuakm  re- 
oentiy  laas  limited  by  an  antarprtalng.  Phnoan 
Penh -based  American  oorraapondent  named 
Sorts  BacsynskyJ,  who  dlaoovered  aynthastae 
Prtnoa  Worodom  Slhanook's  IntmltaMy 
aquaeky  votee,  and  hrnartoaat  H  o^r  tke 
border  tato  Cambodia.  Tko  veaton  was  not 
only  an  attempt  to  diaoxsdtt  tba  Prtnos  toy 
putting  embarrasalng  worda  liate  hla  OKNita. 
tout  alao  aa  adort  to  win  away  a  taw  Caaabo- 
dlaa  baarta  and  lalnds  from  the  State  and 
Daf  enoa  dapartmenta. 

TT&fortnastely  for  tbe  CTA,  BaesynSkyj,  a 
Khmer  aywlfg  ss-Paace  Oerpa  ^Faloat 
notioad  a  uiiiialSai  able  diaiaoaiiia  la  thai 
of  Slhanook 
and  ttos  alsSawiawta  attrt touted  to  htm  by  the 
Pfanaoi  Paah  Qiiioimiisiil.  Attar  Mnnltia  of 
cbocUog,  be  vsrlfisd  tiie  srlstancs  of  the 
claadeaUne  Pakaa  BadJo,  and  eatsMlahed  tbe 
Identity  oT  Its  i 

Baexynaky]^ ' 
tboB  a  fsumaUStte  eoup.  It 
latest  tn  a  series  of  failed  CIA  attempts  to 
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maintain  oovar  fgr  its  Cambodian  operations, 
which  are  Mttssly  rsaentad  by  tbe  foreign 
■ervloe  and  military  olOoera  who  piadoml- 
nat«  here.  The  ajancy.  tn  fact,  has  been  try- 
ing rather  unsuooeaefully  to  regain  a  pleoe 
of  the  Cambodian  aotlon  ever  ainoe  1003, 
when  Prinos  Stbaoouk  sant  tbe  UB  aid  mis- 
sion parking,  wlxlch  had  served  as  the  agen- 
cy's main  Cambodian  cover. 

The  Oreen  Beret  scandal  In  Vietnam,  for 
example,  grew  out  of  a  CIA  order  to  eliminate 
with  extrame  prejudice  one  of  its  Cambodian 
operatives.  Tba  agency  also  aupported  antl- 
Slhanouk  Insurgents,  even  when  the  State 
Department  was  trying  for  a  Cambodian  r«- 
approaohment  In  the  late  ISSOs. 

Several  times  burned,  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment, when  it  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cambodia  In  1B69,  tried  to  make  sure 
there  would  be  no  CIA  agents  In  the  embassy 
woodpUe.  Kvea  now,  ostensibly,  there  Is  no 
CIA  component  at  all  in  tbe  100-man  US 
mission  in  Pbnom  Penb. 

Never  daunted,  the  CIA  has  kept  up  its 
efforts  to  develop  its  own  Cambodian  In- 
filtration routes.  Barly  last  year,  while  the 
US  was  trying  to  stay  out  of  tbe  Cambodian 
political  crisis,  the  Agency  unbeknown  to 
the  diplomats,  relayed  promises  of  support  to 
the  antl-Stbanouk  faction.  And  as  soon  as 
the  Cambodian  war  broke  out,  Agency-run 
teams  of  Laotian  mercenaries  began  rang- 
ing down  Into  Cambodia  on  "Intelligence 
patrols,"  which  the  Pakse  station  hoped 
would  be  the  landing  parties  for  a  whole 
CIA-run  Clandestine  Army  in  Cambodia. 

The  American  slbbllng  rivalry,  which 
might  otherwise  be  as  amusing  as  a  nine- 
teenth-century brouhaha  between  Whitehall 
and  Simla  over  jurisdiction  of  some  Indian 
Ocean  atoll,  already  is  producing  some  un- 
edlfytng  complications. 

The  CIA's  Pakse  operations — which  for  all 
their  Ingenuity  so  far  have  failed  to  keep  the 
Communists  from  taking  over  most  of  South 
Laos — are  flagrant  violations  of  Laotian  neu- 
trality. And  neither  Laos's  premier,  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  who  Is  a  northerner,  nor 
the  US  Embaasy  in  faraway  Vientiane  seems 
able   to   curb   the   Pakse   operation. 

Here  in  Cambodia,  where  the  US  embassy 
has  become  the  nexus  of  Cambodian  polit- 
ical power,  the  American  infighting  has  al- 
ready produced  some  domestic  political  com- 
plications— notably  affecting  the  much  pub- 
licised rivalry  between  Premier-delegate  Slao- 
wath  Sirik  tlatak  and  Marshal  Lon  Nol's 
young  and  ambitious  brother,  Lon  Non.  The 
embassy  likes  Slrlk  Matak,  and  hardly  both- 
ers to  veil  Its  distate  for  Lon  Non. 

With  Sink  Matak,  who  has  shunned  CIA 
contacts,  emerging  as  the  embassy's  man,  and 
Lon  Non  emerging  as  the  CIA  protege,  tbe 
American  squabble  seems  to  contain  seeds 
potentially  as  disastrous  as  those  that  dis- 
rupted Laos  a  decade  ago.  At  Uiat  Ume,  the 
CIA  BO  disliked  the  State  Department's  can- 
didate for  premier  of  Lao«  that  it  sent  its 
own  Laotian  army  marching  north  to  drive 
him  out  of  Vientiane. 

Several  times  routed  In  its  efforts  to  in- 
filtrate Cambodia,  the  CIA,  like  Hanoi,  may 
decide  on  a  strategy  of  letting  dissension 
spring  up  among  its  adversaries.  The  State 
Department  wants  to  keep  tba  Cambodian 
operation  lean,  clean,  and  honaet.  The  De- 
fence Department  keeps  pushing  for  a  Ug 
in -country   US   military   astabllahment. 

"You  might  say  we're  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle." said  one  foreign  service  officer  recently, 
emphasizing  with  the  Cambodians  who  are 
slmUarly  caught  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

(Prom  the  Quardlan,  Sept.  IS,  1971] 
Who  TaiFPSD  SiHaifouxT 
Every  poUtloal  reglma,  oslng  taetloa  rang- 
ing from  tbe  benign  flotlon  at  Plato's  g(4den 
mytha  to  tlM  national  bralawaablag  of 
Hlmmlar-8  big  Ue,  to  soate  axtoat  Josttfiea  Ita 
eztetenoe — and  oonoaals  Its  TnlftaVtt — 
through  recourse  to  daoeption. 


Bomswbare  in  between,  repeated  again  and 
again  to  tbe  Cambodian  population,  as  well 
as  to  foreign  visitors,  lie  the  "'»'"*«  of  tbe 
Pbnom  Penh  Oovemmsnt  that  last  year's 
ousting  oC  Prince  Sihanouk,  and  the  war 
that  followed,  ware  tbe  result  of  spontaneous 
popular  demonstrations. 

Tbe  complete  details  of  the  moves  leading 
to  Sihanouk's  going  have  long  been  closely 
guarded  State  secrets  here.  In  a  recent  soles 
of  interviews,  however,  a  number  of  high- 
ranking  Cambodian  offlclals  for  the  first  time 
consented  on  the  condition  that  their  names 
be  not  revealed  for  the  present,  to  dlacxiss 
candidly  tbe  events  leading  up  to  the  change 
In  Oovemment  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  war. 
Tbe  train  of  events  re-created  in  tbe  inter- 
views, granted  to  me  over  the  last  month.  Is 
completely  at  variance  with  tbe  official  ver- 
sion of  the  events  disseminated  through  the 
various  propaganda  organs  of  tbe  Cambodian 
Oovemment.  The  intwlewe,  nearly  is 
montlis  after  tbe  events,  sesm  important  not 
only  In  an  historical  perspective,  but  In  the 
light  of  the  Oovenunent's  pretensions  that 
the  Cambodian  war  was  unavoidable,  that 
Sihanouk  had  lost  tbe  confUlenoe  of  his 
people — and  that  as  a  result  the  present 
regime  Is  entitled  to  world-wide  support. 

According  to  these  people,  sU  of  whom 
still  hold  high  poets  in  Phnom  Penh,  Mar- 
shal Lon  Nol,  hU  deputy.  Sink  Matak,  and 
Important  members  of  the  Cambodian  high 
command  and  Parliament  conspired  to  over- 
throw Norodom  Sihanouk  by  force  of  arms 
and  to  aasaaalnate  him,  if  neceeaary,  as  early 
as  six  months  before  the  coup  actually 
occtured  and  the  war  started. 

The  same  figuree,  according  to  these  high- 
placed  aources,  organised  tbe  "spontaneous" 
anti-Vietnamese  demonstrations  and  the 
sackings  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  embassies  in  Phnom  Penh. 

They  also  orgamaed  subsequent  antl- 
Slhanouk  demonstrations,  which  failed  to 
attract  popular  support  and  thus  delayed  the 
anti-Sihanouk  group's  timetable  for  oiisting 
the  Prince  by  48  hours.  On  the  eve  of 
Sihanouk's  eventual  overthrow,  on  March  18, 
1070,  the  Lon  Nol-Slrlk  Matak  forces  ar- 
rested scores  of  pro-Sihanouk  odlclals  and 
surrounded  the  National  Assembly  with 
tanks.  Only  then  did  the  Cambodian  Parlia- 
ment proceed  to  oust  the  Prince. 

The  crucial  March  demonstration,  and  the 
final  step  In  Slbanouk's  removal  from  pow- 
er, were  planned  In  a  aeries  of  high-level 
clandestine  meetings  held  In  Phnom  Penh 
in  tbe  early  months  of  1S70.  Several  of  them 
ware  held  In  the  homes  of  Lon  Nol  and 
Sink  Matak;  others  occurred  In  moving  cars 
to  avoid  detection  by  Sihanouk's  secret  po- 
lice. Sihanouk  himself  was  absent  fn^n  the 
country  at  the  time. 

The  result  of  the  meetings,  I  was  told,  were 
personal  orders  issued  by  Lon  No!  and  Sink 
Matak  instructing  the  Minister  of  Education . 
at  that  time  Chamm  Sokhum,  to  arrange 
antl-Vletocmg  demonstrations  In  the  Com- 
munlst-lnflltrated  province  of  Svay  Rieng, 
and  lator  tn  Phiiom  Penb  itself.  Svay  Rleng 
officials  apparently  feared  the  consequences 
of  the  demonstrations,  but  went  ahead  with 
them  when  they  were  aasured  that  they 
"would  help  Sihanouk  In  his  efforts  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Communists  to  withdraw," 
as  one  of  my  informants  put  It. 

After  the  small  demonstration  on  March 
8  tor  students  and  teachers  in  Svay  Rleng, 
larger  demonstrations  were  ordered  for 
Phnom  Penh.  Gtovemment  sound  trucks 
urged  the  students  to  demonstrate,  aad  offi- 
cers of  the  Oovemment -sponsored  Aaeembly 
of  Touth  arranged  for  students  and  teachers 
to  assemble  at  the  two  Communist  embassiea. 
However  tbe  actiuU  sackings  of  the  two 
embsssifls,  whiob,  together  with  Slbanouk's 
fall  and  a  Cambodian  ultlmatimi  to  tbe  Com- 
munists, provided  a  oasus  belli,  was  arranged 
through  the  f^">*KyllBn  high  rawwm^rni  an^ 
actually  carried  out  by  squads  of  military  po- 


lice in  plain  clothes  under  the  command  of 
Lon  Non,  Lon  Nol's  young  brother. 

The  demonstration  In  Phn<Mn  Penh  on 
March  ll  was  just  one  part  of  a  planned  two- 
part  effort  to  oust  the  Prince.  "We  planned 
two  demonstrations,"  one  of  my  aources  said, 
"one  for  the  eleventh  to  create  tbe  crisis, 
the  other  on  March  10  (1B70)  to  provide  the 
pretext  of  ousting  Sihanouk." 

Antl-Slhanouk  tracts  and  antl-Vletnam- 
ese  posters  were  prepared  tn  advance  at  the 
Ministries  of  InfcHinatlon  and  Education. 
However  the  antl-Slbanouk  demonstration 
on  March  16  failed  when  pro-Sihanouk  stu- 
dents surrounded  the  National  Assembly. 
The  Phnom  Penh  police,  also  pro-Sihanouk, 
tliat  day  arrested  30  band-picked  demonstra- 
tors carrying  anti-SUianouk  tracts  aa  they 
moved  toward  the  Assembly.  As  a  result,  I 
was  t<dd,  "it  appeared  for  tata  moment  we 
were  foiled." 

Inside  the  National  Assembly  that  day 
snti-Sibanouk  deputies,  including  tbe  acting 
president  of  the  Assembly.  In  Tbam  (now 
Minuter  of  Interior),  were  waiting  for  the 
demonstration  to  materialise  In  the  hope 
that  it  would  stampede  the  Parliament  into 
ousting  Sihanouk.  Instead,  "we  began  to  be 
attacked  for  our  anti-Sihanouk  atatomenu. 
The  Assembly  adjourned  in  confusion." 

That  night,  as  Phnom  Penh  newspapers 
carried  headlines  saying  "Coup  d'etat 
aborted."  another  high-ranking  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Sisowath  Slrlk  Matak. 
He  simuned  up  the  situation  when  he  said : 
"We  have  gone  too  far  now  to  turn  back." 

Tbe  next  day,  with  the  approval  of  Lon 
Nol.  the  arrests  began.  Tables  arrested  or 
forced  from  office  included  30  high  ranking 
army  officers,  the  governors  of  Phnom  Penh 
and  the  surrounding  Kandal  province,  and 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Only  after  Lon 
Nol's  troops  had  taken  over  the  civilian  Gov- 
ernment of  Phnom  Penh,  and  tanks  bad  sur- 
rounded the  Assembly  buUdlng,  did  the  ac- 
tual vote  ousting  Sihanouk  take  place. 

The  events  of  March  18  are  alleged  to  be 
but  the  final  stage  of  more  than  six  months' 
efforts  to  depose  Sihanouk  (which  began 
shortly  after  the  former  chief  of  state.  In  an 
effort  to  put  preasiue  on  the  Communists, 
named  Lon  Nol  premier  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Cambodian  armed  forces  in  mid- 
19S9). 

According  to  the  sources,  the  anti-Siha- 
nouk faction  was  ready  to  oust  Sihanouk  in 
December  1909,  during  a  national  congress 
held  in  Phnom  Penh.  The  souroea  aald  that 
4,000  military  podUee  and  aoldlers,  again  un- 
der the  conunand  of  Lon  Nol,  were  wdered  to 
pack  the  meeting  which  Sihanouk  used  as  a 
sounding  board  for  his  programme.  Seeing 
he  was  outgunned,  Sihanouk  let  the  Congress 
vote  tot  Sink  Matak's  policies  rather  than 
dissolve  the  Government  and  caU  for  new 
elections,  as  planned.  Shortly  afterwards  Si- 
hanouk left  Phnom  Penh  for  Prance,  tolling 
a  confident:  "They  are  trying  to  make  a 
Sukarno  out  of  me." 

New  light  Is  also  shed  on  the  role  played 
by  Lon  Nol  In  the  events  leading  up  to  Si- 
hanouk's ousting.  The  Premier  absented 
himself  from  Phnom  Penh  dunng  much  of 
the  crisis,  and  some  obeervers  have  suspected 
that  he,  unlike  Slrlk  Btetak,  was  not  whole- 
heartedly behind  the  moves  to  remove  the 
Chief  of  State.  However,  my  sources  agreed 
that  Lon  Nol  aU  along  had  manipulated 
events  from  afar.  "We  alwajrs  acted  with  biK 
approval,  on  his  Instructions.  He  ran  the 
Oovemment — and  our  plana — by  telephone 
from  Paris." 

Interestingly  enough,  my  informants.  In 
the  oourae  of  half  a  dosen  interviews,  never 
wanted  Sltaanouk'a  foreign  policy  of  main- 
taining good  ralatlona  with  tbe  Vietnamese 
OoBomunlsts  ss  a  reason  tor  ousting  him. 

"Frankly,"  said  one  of  tbem.  "Sihanouk 
was  ss  anti-Communist  ss  we  ware."  Another 
said:  "He  bad  power  too  long.  We  wanted 
It.  The  only  way  to  get  at  him  was  by  attack- 
ing tbs  Vletoong."  Military  «ders,  signed  by 
Lon  Nol,  directed  Oovemment  troops  to  ss- 
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BMSbiat*  tb*  Chl«f  of  State  tt  tM  wtoriMd 
to  CkinbodlK.  Tbm  maiu  tumt  at  tbrn  incm»nt 
wka  that  SSumouk  irouM  nftam,  nlly  ttM 
country  to  lUm.  aod  iMld  clectton^  irtddi  lie 
would  win  "becaoae  1m  wn  ao  populaT  wttk 
the  peasant*. " 

Perhaps  tbe  most  itrlklnc  elements  of  tl^e 
antl-SltaanoOk  oan^lnusy — for  socb  It  aeema 
to  have  been — wen  tte  total  YtmSk.  ot  apon- 
tanelty,  and  tha  plocten'  easy  ncilllee  of 
good  wfltlanw  -with  the  an-powcrftd  Viet- 
namese ConunuolBtB  tn  tbe  Interests  of  do- 
mestic and  poimcaa  expediency. 

(From  tha  OaartUan.  Aag.  28. 1B71  ] 

ca%l 


I«et  year  an  Amertoaa  oeauBeaAake*-.  wMl 
fenowit  for  his  pm-Admteltrattea  views.  Oew 
In  tar  a  matt  look  «t  the  OaaiboMan  eltua 
tloa.  Bflfore  Ua  departnce  he  was  asked  by  a 
oonfldent  American  official  what  be  thought 
at  the  AmsrleaB  hiiaslou,  wl^A  PiesMunt 
Nlxen  had  lost  deeerlbed  as  *^  sofShial  opera- 
tion. Umited  In  time  and  qpace.** 

■HeU."  the  Tlfllter  wld  «o  tb»  etarUed  of- 
ficial, "well   be  paytac  for  this  etM  for  S8 


Prom  IMS,  when  Prtaioe  Slhaaeuk  ended 
the  United  BtaMa  aM  presramme  bei*.  tmtU 

1970  when  tt  was  iw-estaMlshed.  Oambotta 
cost  the  XTnMed  States  nottlnc.  eacept  a  lot 
of  trrltatlew  from  ttase  to  tUae. 

Ourlnf  tha  im  finaaelid  year  Oambo<Ba 
cost  tbe  trS  a  vtslMe  $a»  mintans.  Dtwlng  tbe 

1971  period,  wtileii  eiMled  last  montti.  the 
visible  DB  appiwprlaltoiM  for  Oanlwdla  roee 
to  tiSS  mlBlons.  9at  vm  tbe  Adasiaistcatlon 
baa  asked  for  MM)  amians  In  vlalMe  appiw- 
prtattons  to  peop  «p  the  Loo  Ifel  restate — 
and  bae  bepui  epewdliig  tt  as  It  did  in  the 
previous  yaars.  beforc  Ooograss  has  bad  the 
chance  to  tfeeUle. 

Tbe  visible  eapsMdltares.  hawweer.  are  only 
part.  piuhaMi  lees  than  half,  of  the  total  US 
annual  laveataaea*  In  this  eouttry.  The  vis- 
ible appiutirtsdluas  wMeh  Com^wm  ts  gtvwn 
the  opportHDlty  taappaava  haiw  aat  incladed 
tbe  cost  of  the  Intttal  VB  tavaston.  the  oon- 
ttntrtng  ooet  of  ITS  siiliiildlsed  Sontb  Vlet- 
narneoe  nlUtaiy  apsHrttaos  ta  Osndxtdia  aor 
tbe  lelailes  and  opesafetac  e Junius  a€  the 
mac«  than  MO  Ansrtoaii  oAolals  stattaasd 

who  support  America's  Cambodian  operations 
from  aalgosi.  Bsnointa.  and  Washlnstoau 

Nor  do  the  oOlclal  appraprtattoas  ladode 
the  entire  coat  of  Ualaliic  OaaihodlaB  tniops 
abroad,  nor  Che  gifte  at  optarad  Cbsamwnist 

ment.  nor  the  coat  of  the  olandestlne  US 
operattona  In  Osmbodta. 

Most  laapartaatly,  tbe  oadal  apptoprla- 
tlons  do  not  Inctnda  tbm  nost  expansive  sin- 
gle U8  aUittty  la  Canhodla.  the  baasblnc  of 
Oenmmidst  tmops.  boCta  In  tactical  support 
of  the  ObMbadtan  army  and  tn  efforts  to 
block  the  OaoHixaUat  supply  routes. 

Tbe  totM  US  ipiiiillim  on  Cambodia. 
therefore,  la  much  higher  than  tbs  aAdal 
figures  tmdieate.  Aa  o«e  US  official  reeantly 
(aid.  "It  Is  pvObabiy  unknowable.  If  not  In- 
calculable." 

Ooneervattva  ssttmstes.  Including  the  oasts 
of  the  iKNHMng  tndfteate  that  Oambodla  over 
tbe  next  11  months  wUl  aooount  for  about 
•1  bUllon  (C41d  Bflllons)  at  Amerlean  tax 
money.  This  la  a  Ivurs  aignlAoantly  higher 
tban  tbe  pie  war  per  captta  InocoM  for  the 
entire  OambodSam  natlOD:  and  It  la  about  ttie 
same  as  the  US  haa  bean  spending  annually 
In  tbe  ndghboartng  kla«dom  at  Laos  tor 
most  of  the  past  decade. 

The  saswgi  nrw  ot  an  Amatiesa  Snanclal 
,jiiijiillsiniit  to  tha  survival  at  yet  anotber 
shaky  Southsast  Asian  rc«lnie,  at  a  tlaae  when 
tbe  US  ts  ostefMflMy  wlth4hawtn«  from  the 
region,  Is  an  eaaaaple  at  the  buUt-m  Ameri- 
can tendency  taaatds  ImpeilallMa.  and  of  the 
Fresldenttal  power  to  flnanee  such  expansions 
without  eongnaaional  approval. 

Tbe  U8  military  effort  to  support  the  Lon 
Nol  reglms  Is  a  case  tn  point,  n  began  In 
June  last  year,  with  one  retired  army  oOeer, 


two  scdwrdtnatss,  and  ~prasldeatlal  detaml- 
natUma"  totetnag  gSA  mtmons.  The  White 
Bouae  detmntnatloBa  neeSsd  ao  eongree- 
sluual  appravsA.  beoaifBe  ifBa  funds  were  ai- 
vctxed  from  mlntafy  kHiMflBO 
tn  other  oauntrlee.  Yn  tfals  oase,  the 
were  Turkey  and  Soutti  Korea,  v 
«<ten  ovafapproprlated  «o  leave  tka  Matagon 
ooBtln^penoy  ^mda  for  esDaigenolas— eape- 
ctally  tlMse  mpoptflar  wl19i  Congiaes. 

President  maon  made  other,  unapproved. 
conunlta>ettta  to  the  Cambodian  sM  pro- 
gramme tn  tlie  foilowtng  months:  Srst,  one 
of  tM  mfllloas  and  then  another  of  *■«  mU- 
Iloos.  By  Oaptaniher  Oie  UB— stm  without 
oongressftoiisl  approval — was  provMHng  Oass- 
bedla  with  mora  sopblsfeleatad  equlpaaent 
and  erltloal  air  support.  A  "Speotal  Suppte- 
msntary  Orowp"  was  Uso  astabiuited  In  Sai- 
gon ta  provide  Ounhodta  with  mUltary  aid. 

By  tlM  tme  the  Aaserlean  OongTeea  bigsn 
debating  aid  tar  OaaDbodla  In  NovaaMMr  and 
December,  tt  waa  faced  with  what  one  US 
eenatar  at  tha  ttase  ^eeorlhed  to  ma  as  '"a 
fblt  aeoosapH." 

Tbe  US  was  paying  for  cootlnulag  South 
TlntiMiinssn  ground  opeiatlons  In  Oambodla 
and  training  thomsands  of  Oambodlan  sol- 
diers tn  Tlatnam:  tt  had  begun  to  supply 
VIM  Khaser  anay  with  MjOOO  captured  AK-47 

Hnay  hailooptars, 
oaRlara.  11  river  pa- 
trol boats,  gg  arttllery  placis.  «x  transport 
atveraft,  SO*  trucks.  It  had  guaranteed  air 
oovar  for  Phnom  Waoh  and  the  provtncUl 
eapltats.  By  that  time,  tha  US  was  also  pro- 
vtdtag  aH  the  OBCibodlan  anny^  ammuni- 
tion. A  factory  was  aventosily  eoCabllstaed  in 
Aitlngeon,  Virginia,  to  manaihetara  aannuni- 
tton  far  tha  Cambodtans'  Cosnamnlst-made 
AK-rrclflss. 

Six  moaths  after  a  Oambodlan  Invaskn 
which  It  had  na*  sppioved,  Ooagrsas  was  left 
llttse  ckrstoe  but  to  agrae  to  a  residuaa  amn- 
elid  assmMUMSPt  to  nsashnrtla  and  attsmpt 

NtaM  months  lator  tt»  eOeets  of  US  n^l- 
tary  aid  Ma  skvloua.  The  Cambodian  anny  Is 
Mtaer  equipped.  somewbaA  better 
allghtty  larger,  and.  as  oaa  Amerl- 
pnt  It.  "a  Uttle  less  amateurish." 
than  tt  wan. 

One  battalion  ot  trained  Khmer  troope 
returns,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  from 
South  Vietnam  each  weefc.  Weekly  convoys  of 
oa  acBM  go  up  the  MiiT^r*Tg  to  replenish  tbe 
BMOttkios  the  amy  baa  axpendefl.  The  US 
hM  paid  for  a  Oambodiaa  anny  that  now 
bas  about  eight  to  tesi  ttmea  tha  number  of 
*jt»*jM^  asan  the  Oonununlsts  have,  many 
times  the  Ore  power,  and  backed  It  up  with 
the  tuU  support  of  the  US  air  arssnal. 

Tha  result  Is  a  mass  of  men  and  arms  whose 
sheer  volume  makes  any  apeetacular  Oom- 
aannlst  aflenatve  la  Oambodla — and  the  em- 
liarrsasnisnt  It  would  eatise  tbe  Nlaon  Ad- 
minlatratlmt — rather  unlikely  for   the  time 


The  oest  to  the  US.  however,  has  been  tbe 
creation  at  a  foreign  army  totally  dependent 
on  Anasrlcan  supplies,  and  largely  ^spendent 
oa  US  advice.  adaUniatratlon.  and  air  power. 

US  ofllelals  her*  bave  been  trying  to  keep 
the  outward  signs  of  this  dependence  as 
small  as  possible — and  more  Importantly,  to 
limit  the  dependency  to  areas  where  It  U 
unavoidable. 

"We  want  to  have  the  amount  of  money 
and  men  we  need  to  keep  tt»e  Khmer  going." 
one  XJB  omclal  aald,  "but  we  are  refusing 
everything  elae." 

The  problem  Is  that  such  a  degree  of  de- 
pendeaoe.  la  itself.  Is  already  total.  Even 
ttw  jMOSt  sanguine  American  and  BrlUsta  ob- 
asrvars  say  ths  Can^bodlan  military  eflort 
would  coLUfiae  without  the  continuing  US 
support. 

Almost  without  trying  the  US  baa  made 
an  open-ended  commitment  here  which  Is 
dlSeront  In  style  but  almltar  In  suhatanoe  to 
tte  commltmenta  In  Laos  and  Sooth  TtetBam. 
The  Amerlcaiis  who  have  taught  to  avWld 
the   grandloae   iiju.eueeu   that    have   charac- 


tuitsed   UB   tavedvenMnts 

thsless.    are    proud  at   tSidIr   now   proOle" 

MCulWVBiOin   ■  MMt  rOM  0WC1  pVBQCMP  UM^  Mk^, 

aqiacted  to  do  too  anMh  wttk  too  Htiaa  aM. 

bard  to  fit  wtMt  thvy  are  detatg  mto  any  con- 
vlnetng  scheme  o(  UB  withdraw  si  tkmn  Indo- 
china, and  a  commttmeat  to  a  cHent  State  by 
any  oOmt  name  seems  jvtt  aa  Mndiirg. 

Both  American  and  Camhodhm  ottetals 
coBoemed  In  the  Oambodlan  aM  psugiammee 
see  "DO  major  Increasss  In  apendlng,"  as  ens 
of  them  put  it,  the  untntended  laplteation 
iMlng  tint  the  gTS  ndUtons  Increase  In  visi- 
ble expenditure  plsnned  for  this  yaar  alone 
la  negUgltfte. 

A  diminution  of  ttie  UB  Investment  In 
Cambodia  Is  not  even  auggeoted  tn  (9ie  roaleat 
oonHnotil^iaaa  end  there  aeema  no  ^vldfsiee 
to  wiggest  that  tbe  US  has  anything  but 
another  n  years  to  go  in  in(  rtgagri  payments 
on  last  year's  decision  to  try  to  use  CaadMdIa 
as  a  shortcut  ovt  of  Vietnam. 

(Prom  Vewsweak,  Oct.  11.  IB71  ] 

iNSTXirr  SXPI.AT 

In  one  official  pmnotmremen  t  after  an- 
otber. the  Nixon  AdmlnlatratloB  has  ear- 
nestly proclaimed  Its  determination  to  avoid 
any  major  commitment  In  Cambodia.  But 
foi'  all  that,  the  Amerlcaa  preaenoe  In  the 
oxu«-sleepy  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  haa  grown 
dramatically.  Since  late  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  staff  In  Fhnom  Penh  has  Jumped 
from  fewer  than  80  officials  to  more  than 
150.  And  despite  a  Congressional  resolution 
specifically  forbidding  tbe  use  of  AnMrtcan 
military  advisers  In  Cambodia,  many  more 
U.S.  officers  ffip*"  to  be  on  their  way  there. 
As  a  result,  a  bitter  dli^ute  has  hroksn  out 
in  the  U.S.  Embassy— a  clash  between  U.S. 
dvlUaos  and  military  man  that  could  well 
determine  the  ahape  of  American  Involve- 
ment In  CaiKbodla  for  years  to  come. 

At  tbe  root  of  tbe  debate  la  the  question 
of  America's  mlUtary  role  In  that  beleaguered 
country.  Arguing  for  a  minimal  mUltary-aid 
program,  tbe  civilians,  led  by  chief  political 
couaselor  Jonathan  P.  Ladd  (himself  a  for- 
mer Special  Poroes  oommander  In  South  Viet- 
nam), contend  that  tha  UB.  should  train  an 
elite  force  of  Caml>odlan  guerrillaa  to  harass 
the  Communists,  but  should  not  get  bogged 
down  tn  support  ot  large  unit  cyeastlons. 
By  contmat.  Brig.  Oen.  Theodore  C  Mataxls. 
who  hsada  the  UlUtary  Squlpment  Delivery 
Team  <MSDT)  In  Phnom  Bsnb.  has  fought 
for  a  more  activist  VA.  policy.  Among  other 
thills.  Matailst  favors  eiyisnslon  of  last 
year's  glSO  mlUlnn  aid  parkag*  and  full  VS. 
backing  for  Cambodian  aaaaiiUa  on  Com- 
munist aanctusLTles  and  supply  lines. 

SCMOaBI 

As  of  now,  Wataxls  *  Oo.  seem  to  be  In 
the  lead.  Whan  Ladd  balked  wt  giving  the 
relatively  unsophlaMcated  Oambodlan  foroes 
expeaalve  M-IS  rlflea.  Mataxla  puahed  the  M- 
16  order  through,  contending  that  flke  Oam- 
bodlana  stMiuld  be  aa  well  aimed  as  possible. 
And  clvtllan  oooaplatnta  ahont  the  gi  owing 
UB.  mllltwy  eatobUshment  tn  Phnom  Penh 
liave  been  potnte^By  Ignored.  Just  two 
montha  ago,  Mataxls — who  used  to  apead 
moat  of  hia  time  tn  Batgen — moved  to  the 
Oambodlan  capital,  brlnglag  with  him  hit 
aide  de  i  aai|i  and  personal  staff.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  MBDT  persennel 
whose  job  te  to  see  that  U.S.  aid  is  betng 
"properly  used.**  haa  more  than  doubted 
Many  observers.  In  fact,  believe  tha*.  de 
spite  tbe  Congressional  ban.  soma  ICED? 
members  are  fulfitUng  advisory  roles  with 
the  Oambodtaa  Army. 

To  sonse  uipaite.  tha  growing  influence 
of  the  admary  la  aa  Uwritidtla  taHgw^th  of 
tbs  slac«a«ilng  war  tn 
eurs  to  tooasaas  ttee  m  __ 

aaat  in  PlinaBt  nnte.  '"Ihcra  aaa 
many   offlcera  loalng   their  }oha  In 
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Theae  man  are  vorrtad  about  tbalr  oaiaan, 
and  you  dont  beeoma  a  general  aittlng  be- 
hind a  desk  In  Waahlngton."  Otbera  place 
the  blame  directly  on  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Cambodia  Emory  C.  Swank.  For  although 
Swank,  a  4»-7aar-old  oazaer  d^omat,  la  aald 
to  favor  what  he  Jokln^y  refers  to  aa  a 
"medium  profile,"  crltlos  have  charged  that 
he  has  knuckled  under  to  the  generals. 
"Swank  elalnia  he's  not  coit4>etent  to  aaaess 
the  needa  of  tha  mUttary."  aald  one  embaaay 
official.  "But  in  Fred  Ladd.  he's  got  tbe  beet 
adviser  In  Southeast  Asia.  By  throvrlng  up 
his  hands,  Swatvk  la  Just  trying  to  keep  him- 
self off  the  hook  In  case  everything  goes 
wrong." 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  growing 
primacy  of  the  military,  the  betting  is  that 
it  win  Increase.  For  despite  a  pending 
amendment  to  tbe  forelgn-ald  bill  calling 
for  a  150-man  oelUng  on  U.S.  personnel  in 
Cambodia,  tbe  Defense  Department  Is  re- 
portedly going  ahead  with  plans  to  expand 
MEDT  forcee  to  an  estimated  600  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  And  there  are  signs  that  the 
military  men  already  In  CamlMdla  are  get- 
ting more  dlreeUy  involved  In  the  fighting 
there.  American  helloopters  have  reportedly 
begun  transporting  Cambodian  troops  into 
battle  areas  and  supplying  them  with  am- 
munition. And  at  Pocbentong  Airport  In 
Phnom  Penh,  U.S.  forcee  recently  opened  a 
radio  center  (c^clally  called  a  "navigation 
aid")  to  ooordlnate  air  support  for  Cam- 
bodian troops. 

Though  no  one  seriously  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  Is  about  to  slip  into  another  Vietnam- 
scale  Involvement  In  Cambodia,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  buildup  ai^Mars  strikingly  fa- 
miliar. "The  military  are  already  faUlng 
all  over  themselves  at  the  embassy,"  said  one 
U.S.  official.  "Wtthln  a  year,  the  Pentagon 
u-lU  have  taken  over  otir  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia— and  Swank  and  all  the  other  ci- 
vilians will  be  sitting  on  the  sidelines  Just 
lilce  the  civilians  in  Saigon." 

Joan  CHixrs  Said  To  Dkvese  Costtt 
CAicaoDiA  Wax  Plak 

Washinotoh. — The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  said  to  have  designed  a  costly  program 
or  "pactflcatlon"  and  other  unconventional 
warfare  for  Cambodia  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam's western  flank  as  Americans  continue 
their  withdrawal  from  Ti\rtfv»iiTi^ 

They  have  also  proposed  a  serlee  of  budget 
devices  to  augment  the  funds  that  Oongreas 
will  be  asked  to  provide  for  e^andlng  tbe 
Cambodian  Army  over   tbe  next  five  years. 

The  Chiefs  submitted  tbelr  program  last 
month  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  B. 
Laird,  according  to  Congressional  sources.  Mr. 
Laird,  who  has  been  bargaining  with  the 
Chiefs  since  June  about  the  cost  of  the  effort. 
Is  described  as  still  reluctant  about  the  latest 
version,  which  would  douMe  spending  to 
about  gSOO-mUllon  a  year  by  1977. 

Tbe  final  dedalon,  however,  will  rest  with 
a  senior  pcdlcy  review  group  run  by  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser  on  national 
security  affairs. 

How  to  protect  Cambodia  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  and  deny  them  the  use  of 
Cambodian  territory  for  attacks  against 
South  Vietnam's  population  centers  tias  t>e- 
come  a  major  problem  for  Pentagon  planners. 
As  the  American  forces  In  Vietnam  are  re- 
duced to  50,000  men.  at  tbe  most,  and  oome 
to  rely  on  air  power  for  operations  In  tbe  rest 
of  Indochina,  tbe  planners  are  looking  to 
Indigenous  forces  to  carry  tbe  burden  In 
grouixd  combat. 

With  a  first-year  giant  of  glse-mUllon  In 
military  aid  and  g70-mlUlon  In  eoonomlo 
aid.  tha  Cambodian  Army  has  alrsady  bean 
expanded  tram  SOjOOO  man  In  April.  1970— 
when  American  forcaa  Invaded  tha  North 
Vletnamee*  "aanotuarlaa"  In  Oambodla — ^to  a 
current  atiength  of  about  180.000.  Tha  Oam- 
bodlana  are  aald  to  have  fought  well,  biU 
most  of  them  are  no  match  yet  for  tbe  60,000 
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Hortli  Vletnaniesa  In  tbelr  country,  mostly 
east  of  the  Ifekong  Btvar. 

aaiooK's  Taoops  uaporiruta 

South  Vietnameee  troops  have  poiodleally 
moved  Into  Camttodla  to  help  out,  Imt  thay 
are  no  more  popular  among  Oamtxxllana  than 
the  Oommnnlste  foroes  from  the  north  and 
will  In  any  case  be  needed  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  territory. 

When  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  first  con- 
sidered the  problem  last  June,  they  proposed 
a  1971-73  military  aid  program  of  $360- 
mlUlon,  Oongreealonal  Informante  report. 
Secretary  L*lrd  aald  that  he  could  not  afford 
that  much  and  that  Oongreaa  would  not  aup- 
port  such  an  Increase. 

Tbe  chiefs  said  that  with  gaoO-mllUon  In 
military  aid  they  could  not  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Cambodian  Army,  but  for  g2  76 -million 
they  could  expand  it  to  225,000  men.  Iitr. 
liSlrd's  budget  pruners  aald  that  such  an  in- 
crease In  strMigth  could  probably  be  achieved 
with  g262-iniIlion. 

But  as  finally  submitted  to  Congress,  tbs 
Cambodian  aid  program  called  for  $200- 
million  In  military  aid,  gllO-mllllon  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  tl6-mllllon  wc«th  of 
agricultural  commodities,  for  a  total  of  $325- 
mllllon.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of  $01- 
mllUon  oyar  last  year's  allocations. 

ALTKXNA'rX  PLANS  OITEBED 

Nonetheless,  in  explaining  their  elaborate 
military  plans  to  Hr.  Laird,  In  a  memo- 
randum dated  Aug.  30,  the  Joint  Chlefa  In- 
dicated that  they  could  gat  around  the  limit 
on  military  spending  and  proceed  with  the 
build-up. 

According  to  informanta,  the  Chiefs  offered 
four  different  ways  of  generating  an  addi- 
tional $52-milllon  so  as  to  add  40/100  troops 
to  the  Cambodian  Army  and  also  raise  the 
"paramilitary"  force  of  anned  clvUlana  to 
143,000. 

The  first  way  would  be  simply  to  transfer 
$62-million  from  the  eocmomle  aid  program 
to  military  spending,  which  can  be  done  lat^ 
In  the  fiscal  year  simply  by  the  Administra- 
tion's notifying  Congress.  The  second  way 
would  be  to  use  the  economic  aid  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  all  "common  use"  ttema  each 
as  trucks  and  jeeps,  which  bave  military  as 
well  as  civilian  value,  thus  freeing  other 
military  funds. 

A  third  way  would  be  to  Increase  procure- 
ment for  the  Umted  Stetee  Army  by  $62  mil- 
lion and  give  tbe  material  to  tbe  Cambodians, 
for  "r^ayment"  later.  The  fourth  way  would 
be  to  make  some  exceptions  In  Defense  De- 
partment supply  regulations,  declaring  ad- 
ditional equipment  to  be  "excess"  and  de- 
livering It  to  the  Cambodians. 

The  Pentagon  planners  said  they  were  look- 
ing ahead  to  f\u-ther  increases  In  tbe  Cam- 
bodian Army,  so  that  it  would  number 
256,000  men  by  mld-1973  and  more  than  300,- 
000  men  by  1077.  Tbe  paramilitary  unite, 
they  believe,  must  be  augmented  to  nearly 
200,000  by  mid-lB73  and  more  than  600,000 
In  1977.  This  would  mean  arming  about  10 
per  cent  of  Cambodia's  population  of  7  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  half  the  adult  male  population. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  would  provide  for  a 
mecbanlaed  Itrlgade.  an  artillery  brigade  and 
coastal  patrol  unite,  as  well  as  ground  troops 
and  extensive  loglatlo  support.  Ihey  would 
look  to  the  Agency  for  International  Devtiop- 
ment  to  help  ttminee  the  paranUlitary  defense 
forces.  Including  the  police.  Ihe  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  wtrold  t>e  asked  to  mount 
additional  programs  and  to  provide  aliiift 
support. 

The  program  of  activity  drawn  up  by  the 
Joint  Oliltfa  la  dlvMed  into  four  headlnga, 
labHed  "Paelfleatlon."  "UnoonTentlonal  War- 
fare." "FspelKdogiaal  Operations"  and  "OlvU 
Affalxa."  The  country  would  be  divided  into 
eight  pacification  areas  and  this  program 
would  be  suparvlaed  by  a  new  United  States 
Deputy  Ambassador — as  in  South  Vietnam — 
In  a  new  embassy  structure. 


The  Pentagon  would  also  establlab  $  three- 
tuition  military  committee  wtth  the  Cam- 
bodians and  South  Vietnameee,  In  which  the 
Defense  Department  would  I>e  represented 
through  Oath  y^edeilck  C.  Weyland,  the 
deputy  commander  of  American  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

Ptxekic  Victoxt  on  thx  Bouvxns 
(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

The  key  to  the  endless  Laotian  war  Is  the 
American -South  Vietnamese  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  tbe  access  routes  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  a  struggle  which  North  Vietnam — In 
spite  of  this  year's  invasion  of  Laos,  and  ocm- 
tlnuing  massive  United  States  bombing 
here—is  gradually  winning.  As  the  staiiggle 
expands,  however,  more  and  more  of  the  hap- 
less. Impotent  ktngdom  cf  Laos  Is  reduced  to 
an  American  flre  zone,  or  a  proving  gpround 
for  Conunuiilst  troops. 

The  latest  part  of  Laos  to  l>e  saerlfloed  to 
the  test  of  wills  between  Hanoi  and  Washlng- 
Uhi  Is  toe  BoUvena  plateau,  a  6.00O-foo«  Up- 
land which  risea  like  a  landtaaaed  laland  above 
some  of  the  moat  important  Inflltzatton 
routes  (rf  IiKlo-Chlna.  To  the  west  of  the 
plateau  Ilea  the  Mekong  Blver  valley,  an  area 
important  to  both  the  Thai  and  American 
Governments.  To  the  east  of  the  plateau  lie 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  the  Sckong  River 
valley,  down  whkA  tbe  North  Vietnamese  are 
expanding  a  major  Inflltration  route  into 
Cambodia. 

The  situation  in  southern  Lskm  and  on  the 
Bollvens  has  been  deteriorating  settously  ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Oambodlan  war, 
when  North  Vietnam  decided  to  reinforce 
the  trail  and — largely  out  of  fear  of  UB  at- 
tempts to  cut  It — to  protect  Ite  crucial  supply 
route  by  securing  the  Bollvens.  However,  the 
uiuiotloed,  costly  war  mi  the  luah.  doud- 
covered  plateau  recently  gained  notoriety 
when  the  United  Stetes,  in  an  extraordinary 
display  of  tbe  totaUty  of  Ite  involvament 
here,  in  effect  stage-managed  tbe  govern- 
ment reoccupation  of  the  plateau's  only  town 
Pakaong. 

The  victory  was  contrived,  Pyrrhic,  and  al- 
most certainly  temporary.  But  it  served.  If 
nothing  else,  as  yet  another  example  that 
the  sltuatiob  In  Laos  sdmlte  only  a  p<^tlcal 
setUement,  not  a  mUltary  one — a  verity  that 
the  United  Stetes,  to  Laos's  continuing  mis- 
fortune, still  seems  unwilling  to  accept. 

The  Oommnnlste  seised  the  plateau — which 
long  had  served  aa  a  base  for  CIA  clandestine 
raids  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail — this  spring. 
Over  the  past  five  months  American-backed 
efforts  to  retake  the  plate«Mt  and  restore  Lao- 
tian morale  and  the  CIA  baaea,  however,  have 
turned  the  BoUvena  Into  the  moat  ooatiy  bat- 
tle in  the  Laotian  war  aince  tbe  disastrous 
government  defeat  at  Nam  Bac  in  Northern 
Laos  in  early  196ft.  Ttie  government  aide  has 
suffered  about  3.500  casualties,  an  enormous 
number  for  a  country  with  a  population  of 
only  about  two  million. 

So  far,  the  efforto  to  re-establLsh  a  Laotian- 
American  presence  on  the  much-bMnbed 
plateau  have  failed.  Last  month,  however. 
yet  another  offensive  began,  this  time  with 
great  p<ditical  slgnlflnance  attached  to  it. 
As  Thai.  AmgHf^n  and  Laotian  foroes  roa&sed 
for  the  move  to  retake  Paksong,  the  Laotian 
Defence  Minister-designate.  Sisouk  Na  Cham- 
passak,  vowed  he  would  not  leave  Iaqs  for  a 
scheduled  trip  to  Washington — where  he  Is 
being  carefully  built  up  as  the  US  Smbassy'B 
favorite  candidate  to  eventually  succeed 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  as  Laotian  Prime 
Minister — until  Pakaong  was  captursd.  Tbit 
offensive  was  also  planned  aa  the  flrat  major 
victory  for  Colonel  Soutchal  Vongaavanh.  a 
CIA  protaga,  raeently  named  military  oom- 
mandar  of  Bontta  Laoa. 

In  the  end.  tha  Uteat  Pakaoitg  apanlXoa 
bogged  down— Uka  tha  prevloua  ones  in 
spite  of  round-the-clock  Intervantloa  by  US 
bombera  and  gunahlpa  and  tha  mnnartcal 
auperlorlty  the  Thai  and  Laotian  troopa  en- 
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JOTBd  ov«r  tbelr  well-entrencbed  Communlat 
oppon«DrU.  With  tha  main  goTmnuncnt 
oolumn  b^d  tip  ll  kUomatrM  wwt  of  Pak< 
■onf .  by  now  dMMtad  and  of  UUl*  tkIu*.  It 
appeared  that  tbe  Dafenca  Ulnlat«r  would 
no*   ke«p    bis   appolntmenta   In    Amarlca. 

Then,  deua  ex  machlna,  the  TTnlted  Staitaa 
Intervened.  US  Air  Force  hellooptera  In  tft- 
fect  airlifted  three  battalions  of  Laotians 
Into  Pakaong,  and  declared  it  a  famotis  vic- 
tory— while  US  aircraft  niled  the  air.  US 
military  men  directed  artillery  Ore,  and  CIA 
agents  commanded  their  Irregular  units  by 
radio.  In  the  end,  the  units  entering  Paksong 
found  only  a  few  doaen  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  who  withdrew  to  surrounding  hills  to 
join  other  CX>nununlst  units  harawwlng  the 
occupying  foroes  from  distances  as  close  as 
1.000  yards. 

Hardly  had  Pakaong's  landing  strip  been 
secured,  however,  when  Defence  Minister 
Slaouk  flew  In  and  pinned  general's  stars  on 
Colonel  Soutchal.  The  Minister  flew  off  to 
Washington  the  next  day;  the  general  said 
"the  victory  surpasses  all  our  hopes,"  but  tbe 
cheering  ebbed  aa  tbe  casualty  count,  already 
unacceptable,  mounted,  Communist  mortar 
Are  Increased,  and  tbe  main  Lao-Thai  force 
failed  once  again  to  open  the  road  to  Pak- 
song. 

In  Laos,  antl-Communlst  forces,  so  long  as 
they  have  full  American  air  suport,  can  oc- 
cupy prmctlcally  any  enclave  momentarily, 
but  It  Is  another  thing  to  hold  It.  And  most 
military  observers  here  expect  Paksong  once 
again  to  fall  under  Communist  control  diir- 
Ing  the  approaching  dry  season. 

Par  more  crucial  for  the  fate  of  Southern 
Laos  than  US  helloopter  rides  into  deserted 
towns,  however,  Is  Hanoi's  evident  resolve  to 
bold  the  Bollvens,  which  overlooks  Pakse, 
Laos's  second  city. 

Observers  here  agree  that  Hanoi's  Interest 
In  the  plateau  and  the  rest  of  South  Laos 
can  only  grow  stronger  so  long  as  the  basis 
of  the  Nixon  Administration's  strategy  In 
Indo-Chlna  remains  one  of  Intensive  efforts 
to  Impede  Hanoi's  supply  lines  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  while  slowly  diminishing  the  US 
ground  role  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  dlplomait  here  has  called  the  US  strategy 
In  Laoa  "escalating  upstream  while  you  de- 
escalate  downstream."  But  aa  the  fate  of  tbe 
Bollvens  has  dentonstrated.  It  Is  a  game  that 
Hanoi  can  play  Just  as  well  as  Washington, 
and  probably  with  more  staying  power. 

The  pattern  of  Increasing  involvement  of 
peripheral  areas  of  Laos  in  the  Vietnam  war, 
as  things  staiKl  now,  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  Washington  keeps  looking 
for  "short  cuts"  to  military  success  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  The  Communists,  both  North  VM- 
nam  and  the  Pathet  Lao.  repeatedly  have  of- 
fered a  general  ceasefire  In  Laos,  but  the 
Americans  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  stand- 
down  that  involves  a  bombing  halt  along  the 
Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  traU. 

For  Laos,  the  mooit  significant  fact  Is  that 
a  ceasefire  last  year  woiild  have  left  the 
Bollvens,  like  so  many  other  areas  of  Laos, 
completely  In  government  hands.  Now,  the 
only  question  Is  if  there  will  be  any  non- 
Commimlst  presenoe  there  at  all  If  and  when 
j>eace  comes.  On  the  Bollvens,  aa  In  much 
of  the  rest  of  Laos,  the  Laotians  seem  tn  fact 
doomed,  whatever  tbe  success  of  the  moment, 
to  pay  the  price  for  Washington's  unwilling- 
ness to  negotiate,  rather  than  bomb  Its  way 
out  of  Indo-Chlna. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  EFFORTS  FOR 
PEACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
distinculshed  Republican  leader  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  refer- 
ence to  President  Nixon's  efforts  for 
peace. 


President  Nixon  now  stands  out  in 
the  world  as  the  leader  for  peace.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  been  consistent 
and  effective  and  has  tried  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  brine  about  peace  in  the 
world.  I  believe  the  world  is  a  more 
peaceful  place  today  than  it  was  2Mi 
short  years  aco.  And  the  record  wUl 
show  that  everything  President  Nixon 
has  done  In  Initiating  and  pursuing  his 
foreign  policy  has  been  consistent  with 
the  intentions  he  expressed  in  his 
inaugural  address  and  prior  thereto. 

The  President  has  sought  negotia- 
tions. He  has  reduced  confrontations, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  an  orderly 
policy.  Numerous  examples  could  be 
mentioned,  and  some  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  some  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
with  reference  to  the  Berlin  agreement, 
the  SALT  talks,  the  new  hot  line  to 
Russia,  efforts  to  bring  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  agreements  on  germ  war- 
fare, the  initiative  toward  mutual  force 
reductions  In  Europe,  and  last,  and  I 
think  most  important,  the  success  this 
President  has  had  in  winding  down 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  said  many,  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  greatest 
single  achievement  of  President  Nixon 
has  been  to  wind  down  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  facts  are  there.  We  now 
have  approximately  200,000  men  in 
South  Vietnam  Instead  of  542,000.  In- 
stead of  200  or  300  casualties  a  week, 
casualties  are  now  20  a  week,  which  is 
20  too  many.  But  this  is  progress;  this 
is  a  new  direction,  and  whUe  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  and  we  all  hope  we  can  end 
the  war  quickly  through  negotiations,  it 
would  appear  the  plan  of  the  Vietnam- 
ization  is  working. 

I  say  President  Nixon  has  become  the 
leader  for  peace  in  the  world,  and  I  wish 
the  President  every  success  as  he  Jour- 
neys to  Moscow  and  Peking.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  travel  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  peace.  I  think  he  is  keeping 
that  promise.  I  believe  the  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  he  enjoys  today  In  Con- 
gress will  make  his  mission  not  only  more 
effective  but  also  more  easily  accom- 
plished. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
OCTOBER  15,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  on  Friday 
next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
11  am.  on  Friday.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15.  1971.  TO 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  tbe  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Friday  next 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PERMIT  FUJNa  OF  RE- 
PORTS AND  MESSAGES  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT   OF  THE   SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  pe- 
riod Just  referred  to  reports  of  all  kinds — 
supplemental,  minority,  majority,  and 
committee  reports — ^may  be  received,  and 
that  messages  and  requests  from  the 
President  as  well  as  messages  from  the 
House  may  be  Included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory during  the  entire  period. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
List  or  Reposts  or  OnrcBAL  Accounting 
Omca 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenertd  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  reports  at  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  for  the  month  of  September  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Repokt  or  Coi(PTaou,EB  Gxnkxal 

A  letter  from  the  OocnptroUer  General  of 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Slow  Progress  In  Eliminat- 
ing Substandard  Indian  Hoiislng,"  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  dated  October  13, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  reix>rt) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Removal  or  CrzLura  on  Funds  por 
OrvxLOPMENT  or  Wou'  Trap  Farm  Park, 
Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  remove  the  statutory 
celling  on  funds  for  the  development  of  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park,  Va.,  and  for  other  purp>oeee 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

iMFKOPkB  UsK  or  Scraacx  Cottrt  Sbal 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  tbe  Court,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
that  legislation  be  Introduced  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  seal  for  any 
purpose  unless  the  consent  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice Is  first  obtained  (with  an  aooompanylng 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PivR-yxAB  Plan  roR  Extension  or  Familt 
Plannino  BsavicEB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  5-year  plan  for  extension  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  persons  desiring  such 
serrloes  (with  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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Pbopo8B>  Gonvebsiom  Oa  Exchange  or  Na- 
tional  SXETICB   LIFS   iMSOaAMCE    POLICIES 

A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  Veterans  Administration,  trans- 
niUting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  704  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or  exchange 
of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  policies  to 
insurance  on  a  modified  life  plan  with  re- 
durtlon  at  age  70  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PEirnoNS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  els  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore; 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  pray- 
ing for  the  immediate  development  of  safely 
adequate  military  preparedness;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Community  Development  Corporation;  and 

Walter  James  Hodges,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  tot  Housing  Partnerships. 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the 
basis  of  their  tar  content,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALK,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Expjort  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1999.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TowEa  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  un- 
til January  1,  1074,  the  dates  applicable  to 
certain  provisions  ol  law  relating  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  national  banks  by  the  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conmilttee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes 
on  the  basis  of  their  tar  content,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Cigarette  Tar  Tax  Act,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  tax  cigarettes  on  the  basis  of 
their  tar  content,  and  for  other  pnrpooee. 

Four  years  ago,  the  late  Senator  from 
New  Yorit,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  senior 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) offered  in  the  Senate  legislation 
setting  the  tax  rate  of  cigarettes  on  the 
basis  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  Just  is- 
sued Its  authoritative  report  on  tar  and 
nicotine,  and  although  the  report  did  not 
specify  the  exact  role  which  each  of  the 
many  constituents  of  tar  plajrs  in  the  dis- 
ease process,  the  report  did  conclude  that 
the  lower  the  tar  and  nicotine,  the  less 
the  risk  of  disease  caused  by  cigarette 
smoking.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
subsequently  reccHnmended  that  tar  and 
nicotine  content  be  displayed  in  cigarette 
advertising  and  the  cigarette  industry 
has  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  a  high  number  of  ciga- 
rette brands  remain  in  the  middle  and 
upper  end  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  spec- 
tnmi.  Consumption  figures  indicate  that 
the  mai^et  for  significantly  low  tar  and 
nicotine  cigarettes  tends  to  flatten  out, 
making  these  cigarettes  relatively  un- 
profitable to  market.  Surely  at  this  time, 
when  we  talk  of  imposing  differential 
taxes  on  leaded  and  unleaded  gasolines, 
and  harnessing  the  tax  schedules  to  the 
national  fight  against  pollution,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  move  In  a  similar 
manner  on  this  problem  of  personal 
health. 

Recently,  the  city  of  New  York  insti- 
tuted an  incentive  tax  on  tar  and  nico- 
tine. This  tax  charges  more  for  cigarettes 
which  bring  increased  needs  of  health 
care.  The  heavy  cigarette  smoker  of  high 
tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes  is  the  one 
who  demands  hospitalization.  A  higher 
premium  is  thus  estaUished  for  financing 
needed  municipal  services.  A  proposal  of 
this  sort  in  a  limited  area,  however,  can- 
not completely  succeed  unless  a  imiform- 
ity  exists,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  tex 
were  applied  nationally. 

As  we  increase  the  taxes  on  those  ciga- 
rettes which  provide  the  greatest  hazard 
to  health,  we  must  also  decrease  the 
financial  incentives  to  those  who  grow 
tobacco  and  manufacture  cigarettes.  For 
this  reason  I  have  included  in  the  Ciga- 
rette Tar  Tax  Act  several  sections  which 
come  to  grips  directly  with  the  problem. 
As  I  said  at  the  Worid  Conference  on 
Smcridng  and  Health  in  London,  England, 
last  month — 

The  Government  must  change  tbe  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  accruing  to  the 
tobacco  economy.  We  must  support  every 
conceivable  method  to  deter  tbe  growing, 
processing  and  consumption  of  the  product 
by  education,  economic  incentives  and  ap- 
peals to  common  sense.  Even  though  the  to- 
bacco history  In  the  United  States  almost 
parallels  the  development  of  the  Nation  it- 
self, this  emotional  and  historical  consid- 
eration must  be  overlooked. 

The  other  sections  of  the  Cigarette  Tar 
Tax  Act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Tobacco  Adjustmsit 
Assistance  to  prepare,  within  18  months, 
a  comprehensive  analysis  and  recom- 
mendatlMis  for  appropriate  action  neces- 
sary to  provide  assistance  to  those  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  tobacco  subsidies  and  the  decrease 
in  tobacco  consumption.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues from  tobacco  States  will  Join 
with  me  in  this  constructive  plan  to  as- 
sist the  tobacco  farmer,  the  exporter,  and 


the  State  and  local  governments  faced 
with  decreasing  revenues  in  the  face  of 
decreasing  consumption  of  tobacco.  I 
would  also  Imagine  Senators  with  signif- 
icant agricultural  constituencies  would 
be  particularly  supportive  of  this  effort 
to  prepare  the  agricultural  economy  for 
the  eventual  elimination  of  support  coin- 
cident with  the  reduction  In  use  of  the 
product. 

Perhaps  medical  concern  about  cho- 
lesterol and  fatty  acids  may  lead  to  sim- 
ilar problems  of  decreasing  use  and  re- 
ductions in  subsidies  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try. I  hopt  we  can  learn  from  our  past 
experiences  with  the  8ST,  with  tobacco 
and  with  (^lier  pending  issues,  that  long 
range  plaiuilng  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  are  last  minute  contingency  plans. 

Members  of  the  Commission  on  To- 
bacco Adjustment  Assistance  would  be 
tobacco  growers,  manufacturers  of  tobac- 
co products,  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy seriously  affected  by  the  reduction  in 
the  use  of  tobacco,  and  State  and  local 
govemmento.  Tbe  Ccnmnission  would  re- 
port to  Uie  Congress  and  the  President 
within  18  months  of  enactment,  making 
recommendations  for  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate or  substantially  to  reduce  the  hard- 
ships to  persons  affected  by  decreasing 
tobacco  consumption  and  elimination  of 
subsidies. 

This  act  would  also  establish  a  special 
tobacco  tax  fund  to  administer  tbe  pro- 
grams established  by  law  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  on  to- 
bacco adjustment  assistance.  This  fund 
would  provide  adjustment  assistance  for 
growers  of  tobacco,  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  products.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  persons  incinring 
serious  economic  hardship  resulting 
from  the  elimination  or  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Finally,  the  Cigarette  Ttw  Tax  Act 
would  remove  that  great  inconsistency 
of  American  life — tax  support  iar  to- 
bacco crops,  inq)ectl(m,  and  overseas 
sales.  How  can  we  as  a  Nation  continue 
to  put  tax  mcmey  in  this  lethal  commod- 
ity? ITiese  are  questions  which  I  have 
posed  before  smd  I  will  continue  to  pose 
in  hearings  before  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee.  The  letters  of  outrage 
will  continue  to  pour  in.  as  long  as  we 
continue  our  poUcy  of  pouring  tax  dol- 
lars into  tobacco,  while  we  warn  our  citi- 
zens of  the  dangers  of  disease  from  its 
use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Cigarette  Tar 
Tax  Act  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3691 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Intoival  Revenue  Code 
Of  19M  to  tax  clgarettee  on  the  basis  of 
their  tar  content  and  for  other  purpoaas 
Be  if  enoctMl  bjr  th»  Semnte  «iul  Bouae  o/ 
Repre»entat*ve»  of  th*  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Oangma  mMemUlei,  That  tbls  Act  may 
be  cited  M  tbe  "Cigaratta  Tar  Tu  Act". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  8T01(b)  of  the  Intamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  tax  on 
cigarettes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  CJlgarette.— On  cigarettes,  manufac- 
tured In  or  Imparted  Into  the  United  States, 
there  shall  be  imposed  the  following  taxes: 
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-(1)      Sm*U     dgai^Ue.— On     clguwttM,  from  th«  gen«nl  fund  of  the  Treuury  to  th«  (g)   Members  of  the  Oommlwlon  ehiOl  wrre 

welgblns  not  more  tb*a  8  pounds  per  tliou-  Tobacco  Tax  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  without  compenaatlon  but  t*'*'!  be  allowed 

•and.  the  tax  aban  b«  determined  under  the  amount  by  which  taxes  Impoaod  under  mc-  trarel  expenaea.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 

following  table:  tion  S701  of  tlM  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  eubalatenca  aa  autborlxed  by  section  0708  of 

"If  the  tar  content  thereof  IB —  19M  which  are  reoelTSd  in  the  Treasury  dur-  title  i.  United  States  Oode    for  persons  in 

The  tax  per  tbouaaod  cigarettes  shall  be—  ing  such  fiscal  year  exceed  the  amount  of  the  government  service  employed  IntemUt- 

10  mg  or  !«•■                                                H  *^*  ***"  '■*?**•*'  'inder  such  section  which  tenUy. 

Morethan  10  M"bJt"nJt  morr^i^'Is  *•"•  received  in   the  Treasury  during  the  (h)   The  Commission  U  authorlwd— 

nj_                                       .     .   __                        7  *■<»•  y*"*  ending  June  80.  1971.  Such  trans-  (1)    to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 

More  tiian"  IV  mirbuV  not  mo're 'than  '"*    •**f"    **    *"•**•    °*^    ••"    o'*«°    *»»»»»  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  wlth- 

20  mg                                                                 10  <l*i»'''*''y  »nd  shaU.  to  the  extent  necessary,  out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  6.  United 

More  than  aomg" " 16  ^  ''^****  °°  **"  ****^*  °'  MtHJMktes  by  the  Sec-  States  Code,  governing  appolntmenU  In  the 

^  retary  of  the  amounts  of  taxes  Imposed  under  competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 

"(3)  Large  cigarettes. —  section  6701  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 

"(A)   In  Oeneral. — On  cigarettes  weighing  of  1064  received  in  the  Treasury  during  any  III  of  chapter  83  of  such  title  relating  to 

more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  the  tax  quarter.  Proper  adjustments  shaU  be  made  classification     and     General     Scheduls    pay 

per  thousand  shall  be  3.1  times  the  tax  pre-  In  amounts  subeequently  transferred  to  the  rates:  snd 

scribed  by  paragraph  (1).  extent  that  prior  esUmatea  were  more  or  less  (3)    to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 

"(B)   Special  rule  for  long  cigarettes. — On  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  transferred,  consultants,   in  accordance  with  the  provl- 

large   cigarettes    (as   described    in   subpara-  Sxc.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commls-  slons  of  section  3109  of  title  6.  Umted  States 

graph  (A) )  which  are  more  than  8V4  Inches  sion   to   be   known   as   the   ConunLssion   on  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 

long,  the  tax  per  thousand  shall  be  deter-  Tobacco  Adjustment  Assistance  (hereafter  In  8100  per  day. 

mined  under  paragraph   (1).  counting  each  this    section    referred    to    as   the    "Commls-  (1)    TTie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 

3^  Inches,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  length  slon  ■).  quest  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 

of  each  as  one  cigarette.  (b)   The  Commission  shall   consist  of   15  dependent   Instrumentality   of   the   Oovem- 

"(S)  Determination  of  tar  content. —  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  ment    any    InftxTnatlon    and    assistance    it 

"(A)  Testing  by  Federal  Trade  Commls-  The  memben  of  the  Commission  shall  In-  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  purpose 
slon.— The  Federal  Trade  Commlasion  shaU  elude  repreaenUtlvea —  under  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
from  time  to  time  (but  not  leas  often  than  (i)  growers  of  tobacco,  ment.  agency,  and  instrumentality  U  author- 
once  each  calendar  year)  test  each  brand  of  (2)  manufacturen  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  ized  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and, 
olgatvttes  manufactured  in  or  Imported  Into  and  other  tobacco  products,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fvu-nlsh 
the  United  States  for  the  ter  content  of  clg-  (8)  other  segmenU  of  the  economy  serl-  such  Information  and  assisUnoe  to  the 
arettes  of  such  brand.  The  conditions,  meth-  ously  affected  by  the  elimination  or  sub-  Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
ods,  and  procedures  for  conducting  such  teats  stantlal  reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  Clialrman  or  any  other  member  when  acting 
shall  be  prescni>ed  by  (and  may  be  changed  cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products,  and  as  Chairman. 

by)    the  Commission   by  regulations   Issued  (4)   gtate    and    local    governments.  (J)  The  Conimlsalon  shall  cease  to  exist  60 

I*uci*  um«''«'^.*^h  °,l»u/.'tio^.Tif  fl«YT  Not  more  than  8  membere  of  the  Commls-  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  or  lu 

'u^     i^e   ^ndmons^meth^  ^nd    o,L^"  '"°'»  "'y  '^  °»^«"  °'  employee-  of  the  Fed-  ^'Po"  under  subeecUon  (f  > . 

rt?,!-;    rZ  ^^^..l^?i^;,  ^.!ih^-»     Ihf,?^'  ""^  Government.  C)    There    are    hereby    authorized    to    be 

th^  aooroTJ^  bv  the  ^mml^^nl^  for  <«=»   ^he    President   shaU    appoint   one   of  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

mTt«:t?n7^1ch  I^'  i?eX:roTtL7  d^  the  member,  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  to  «        out  '^^,^f^Z°L^'l^^\T    ^ 

of^the  eni^tment  of  the  Cigarette  ■n.r  Tax  ^^—   -«»   «-   to  serve   as   vice  chair-  ^^f-  U'^as^rd^u'amrnSfTby  Id^ 

■■\b)   Certification  to  Secretary.-At  least  ^<f>   Seven    members    of    the    Commission  JL^  *^*^'  "'J^'J^'i^^i;,*  f«'  =''"^^ 

once  each   calendar   vear    the   Chairman   of  "^"^^  constitute  a  quorum  and  a  vacancy  In  i°*8.     (d)  (1)  The  le  el  at  which  price  sup- 

^:'^^'^:^."'c'J:^,^,L?^r:^,fy  the  commission  shaH  not  affect  lu  poJers.  P-t   -''.y   ^,^ -^«_-»"*^^   ^o'   the    1972, 

to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  on  the  ba-  ,,<«)    "  "^aU   be  the  purpose  and  duty  of  "f^^iV*,o^n.  »^J^         "  ^  ''''" 

sis  of  the  tests  conducted  pumuant  to  sub-  the  Commission  to  make  a  fuU  and  complete  i«^t  to  Ube  following  limitations: 

paragraph  (A) ,  the  tar  content  of  each  brand  "udy  of-  r,..i  LVL          "2L    1°^  '''°,'^  °^  ^°*^^"' 

of  cigarettes  manufactured  In  or  Imported  (D   the  probable  effect  of  the  increases  In  "^7  "f  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 

into  the  United  States    The  tar  content  of  •*•  taxes  Imposed  under  section  6701  of  the  than  75   per  centum   of  the  level  at  which 

a  brand  of  cigarettes  as  contained  In  such  Iot«"i»l   Bevenue  Code  of   1964  and  of  the  '■^^e  l^^O  crop  of  such  tobacco  wa«  supported, 

certification  shall,  for  purposes  of  applying  termination  of  price  supports  for  tobacco  In  "(B)  The  1973  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 

paragraphs  (1)   and  (3).  be  the  tar  content  •c^levlng  the  elimination  or  substantial  re-  ni»y  not  he  supported  at  any  level  greater 

of  cigarettes  of  such  brand  for  the  period  <l"ctlon  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  than  60  per  centum  of  the  level  at  which 

beginning  with  the  day  after  such  certlflca-  other  tobacco  products;  the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported, 

tion  Is  made  with  respect  to  such  brand  and  <'*'    the  economic  hardships  which  will  re-  '"(C)  The  1974  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 

ending  with  the  day  on  which  the  next  cer-  "^t  from  the  elimination  or  substantial  re-  may   not  be  supported  at  any  level  greater 

tificatlon    Is    made    with    respect    to    such  <luction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  than  36  per  centum  of  the  level   at  which 

brand."  other  tobacco  products  to —  the  1970  crop  of  such  tobacco  was  supported. 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (A)  growere  of  tobacco.  "(2)  Price  support  shall  not  be  made  avall- 

(a)   shall  take  effect  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  <^)    manufacturers    of    cigarettes,     cigars,  able   for   the   1976   and   subeequent   crops   ol 

flret    calendar    quarter    which    begins    more  'nd  tobacco  pix)ducts,  tobacco." 

than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  <*^'  other  segmento  of  the  economy  dl-  (b)  NotwlihsUndlng  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  except  that,  with  respect  to  the  meetly  affected;  and  of  law,  marketing  quotas,  marketing  penal- 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  <3)  the  ecouomlc  hardship  to  SUte  and  Hes,  acreage-poundage  quotas,  and  acreage 
to  issue  regulations  for  purposes  of  sections  'o*'*!  governments  caused  by  the  reduction  In  allotments  for  tobacco  shall  be  ineffective 
6701  (b)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  revenues  roexUtlng  from  the  elimination  or  with  respect  to  the  1978  and  subsequent 
of  1964   (as  added  by  subsection   (a)),  such  substantial   reduction   of   the   use   of   cigar-  crops  of  tobacco. 

amendment  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  •ttes,  cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products.  Sxc.  6.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Tobacco  Inspec- 

the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  may  include  In  such  study  ^°^  ^'^^  C  USC.  611c)  U  amended  by  strlk- 

8«c.  3.  (a)   There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  In  such   other   mattere   as   It   deems   advisable  'ng  out  the  following:   ':  Provided,  That  in  no 

the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  which  reUte  to  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  e^ent  shall  charges  be  In  excess  of  the  cost 

fund  to  be  known  as  the  Tob<u;co  Tax  Fund,  the  elimination  or  subetantlai  reducUon  of  °^  *****  samples,  Illustrations,  and  service  so 

The    Tobacco    Tax    Fund    shall    consist    of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other  to-  rendered". 

amounts  transferred  to  It  pursuant  to  sub-  bacco  products.  <*"  Section  5  of  such  Act  (7  US  C.  81  Id) 
section  (b)  and  shall  be  available  only,  as  (f )  The  Commission  sliall,  within  18  '■  amended  by  striking  out  the  seventh  sen- 
provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  to  carry  out  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tence  thereof. 

programs  hereafter  established  by  law  to  pro-  this  Act,  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  C^)  ''^e  •'■t  paragraph  of  section  8  of  such 

vide    adjustment    assistance   for   growers    of  Congress —  Act   (7  U.S.C.  61  le)    Is  amended  by  striking 

tobacco,  manufacturen  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  ( 1 )  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  by  °"t  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 

and  other  tobacco  products.  State  and  local  It  pureuant  to  subsection  (e).  and  *"•*   Inserting   In   Ueu   thereof   a   semicolon 

govemmenU.    and   other   persons    Incurring  (3)    lU    recommendations    for    legislation  *nd  the  following:    "but  all  of  the  cost  of 

serious  economic  hardahlp  resulting  from  ths  and  administrative  action  necessary  to  eUm-  providing  services  under  thU  section  stiall  be 

elimination  or  subetanUal  reduction  of  the  mate    or    substantially    reduce    the    use    of  borne  by  the  persons  requesting  such  serv- 

use  of  cigarettes,  cigars  and   other  tobacco  dgarettea,   cigars,   and  othsr   tobacco   prod-  ices." 

""T^!**^-  fl-.,,.^           .  .».     ^  "''*"•   *°**   ***  provide  assistance   to   persons  Sw:.  7.  TlOe  I  of  the  Agrtcultural  Ti»«le  De- 

,»„;;L        K^^^^  ^        Treasury  shall  described  In  subs«:tlon  (e)(2)  and  to  SUte  velopment   and   Asalst&noe   Act   of   1M4   U 

auring  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  and  local  governments  in  adjusting  to  such  amendMl   by   adding  at   the  end   th«*of  a 

OBcmi  year  commencing  July  1,  1971,  transfer  elimination  or  substantial  reduction.  n«w  section  as  follows 
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"Sac.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw  (1)  no  subsidy  or  othar  In- 
centive paymant  shall  b«  made,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  any  penon  for  the  export  or  sale  of  to- 
bacco or  any  tobacco  product,  and  (3)  no 
funds  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale 
of  tobacco  In  any  f<»«lgn  country." 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  OorporetiOQ  Charter  Act  (16  UJB.O. 
714c(f))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  a  coouna  and  the  fcdlow- 
Ing:  "except  that  nothing  herein  ahall  be 
construed  to  authorise  the  payment  of  any 
subrtdy  for  the  export  of  tobacco  from  the 
United  States." 


POLICE  OFFICERS  BENEFITS  ACT 
OP  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AICXNSICXNTS    NOS.    467    AKD    4SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  two  amendments  to  S. 
2087,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  as 
amended,  which  provides  $50,000  in  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  police  oflkcers  killed  In 
the  line  of  duty  to  Include  all  law  en- 
forcement personnel  including  sheriffs, 
deputy  sheriffs,  highway  patrolmen,  and 
investigatory  and  correctional  personnel. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  tax  free  status  of  the 
$50,000  gratuity  and  to  insure  that  all  law 
enforcement  personnel  Including  sheriffs, 
deputies,  highway  patrolmen,  and  State 
Investigatory  and  correctional  personnel 
n-111  be  Included. 

The  ofOce  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  oldest 
In  the  United  States  and  traces  its  an- 
cestry back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.  Today's  sheriff! 
have  staffs  ranging  from  a  single  deputy 
ir  some  sparsely  populated,  largely  rural, 
counties  to  more  than  8,000  deputies  In 
the  Nation's  most  heavily  populated 
coimty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff 
and  highway  partolman  ranges  from  the 
rural  countryside  to  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  encompasses  the  entire 
spectrum  of  law  enforcement  and  t^e 
criminal  justice  process. 

While  In  recent  months  and  years, 
more  police  officers  of  major  cities  have 
met  felonious  deaths  thsin  have  sheriffs' 
deputies,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
violent  crime  Is  spreading.  It  knows  no 
Jurisdiction  boundary,  nor  req^ects  the 
color  of  a  law  enforc«nent  officer's  uni- 
form. Each  officer,  whether  sheriff's  dep- 
uty, highway  patrolman,  or  policeman, 
must  be  fully  cognizant  that  death  may 
come  to  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
sworn  duties. 

Hundreds  of  highway  patrolmen 
throughout  the  United  States  are  con- 
tinually involved  In  law  enforcement. 
They  are  a  necessary  element  in  the 
overaU  crime  prevention  system  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  total  law 
enforcement  effort.  Therefore,  any  l^ 
which  would  provide  security  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  policemen  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  should  include  highway  patrolmen. 

The  State  Investigatory  and  correc- 
tional peraonnd  would  Include  Individ- 
uals who  cany  a  firearm  or  are  empow- 
ered to  make  arrests  In  enforcing  oriml- 


nal  laws.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties 
covering  the  MVrebenaion,  arrest,  and 
detes\tl<»  of  known  or  suspected  crimi- 
nals, he  frequently  works  In  concert  with 
and  accompanies  other  State  police  offi- 
cers in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

A  law  enforcement  ofBcer,  dedicated 
to  his  career,  is  not  usually  nearly  so 
concerned  with  his  low  salary  as  he  Is  m 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  security 
of  his  family.  In  order  to  afford  this  pro- 
tection to  the  officer's  family,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  this  bill  be  amended 
to  make  the  $50,000  gratuity  tax-free 
and  available  to  the  survlTors  of  all  law 
enforcement  officers  mdudlng  sheriffs, 
deputies,  highway  patrolmen,  and  mves- 
tigatory  and  correctional  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AicxifDiCKirr  No.  467 

On  page  3,  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  101(b)(3)(A)  of  tlie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
death  benefits  excluded  from  gross  Income) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  $6,000  limitation. — ^The  aggregate 
amounts  excludable  under  paragraph  (i) 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  any  employee 
ShaU  not  exceed  $6,000,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  $60,000  shall  be  excludable  under  such 
paragr^h  If  such  siun  la  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  part  J  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968." 

Amkkdickmt  No.  4M 

On  page  3,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  'p<dloe  ofllcer' 
means  all  law  enforcement  personnel  includ- 
ing sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  highway  patrol- 
nten,  and  Investigatory  and  correctional  per- 
sonnel. 


CONVERSION  RESEARCH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
197 1— AMENDMENT 

AMnroiCXNT    MO.    4S» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

NKW  crnxs  kxsxaicr  and  xxfeuhkntation 

ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce the  New  Cities  Research  and  Ex- 
perimentation Act  of  1971.  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Conversion  Research,  Edu- 
cation, and  Assistanoe  Act  of  1971  (S.  32) , 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  This  amendment  establishes 
the  New  Cities  Research  and  Experimen- 
tation Administration  and  authorises  $1 
billion  over  a  3-year  period  for  programs 
of  research  and  exi>o1mentatlon  leading 
to  the  design  and  development  of  new 
cities. 

Over  the  next  30  to  40  years — as  Amer- 
ica moves  Into  the  2l8t  century — the  Na- 
tion's population  will  increase  by  nearly 
100  million  people.  This  50-percent  in- 
crease Is  the  equivalent  of  building  100 
new  cities  with  populations  of  1  million 
or  200  new  cities  with  populations  of  half 


a  million.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Nation 
will  build  so  many  new  cities  during  this 
period;  much  of  this  growth  will  have  to 
be  Inomporated  witUn  gristing  metro- 
politan regions.  But  recanHess  of  how 
much  of  the  Increase  oeeun  In  new  or 
existing  cities,  it  is  dear  that  this  popu- 
lation expanalijn  must  be  absorbed  pri- 
marily m  urban  areas. 

This  expansion  is  bound  to  magnify 
and  multiply  the  problems  of  the  cities — 
in  transportation,  housing,  waste  dis- 
posal, power  and  water  supply,  health 
care,  public  safety,  education,  pollution, 
and  a  host  of  other  urban  services.  These 
problems  will  not  resolve  themselves;  nor 
will  they  quietly  go  away  if  we  merely 
ignore  them  and  hope  for  the  best.  Per- 
sistent population  pressures  will  mtensif  y 
and  exacerbate  their  effects  until  the 
cities  and  their  suiroundlng  suburbs  may 
become  a  chaotic  caricature  of  the  civi- 
lized life  they  were  meant  to  provide. 

Lately  it  has  become  fashionable — both 
among  urban  experts  and  the  pubUc  at 
large — ^to  view  this  situation  as  hopeless 
and  to  consider  the  cities  ungovernable 
and  their  problems  Insoluble.  But  I  can- 
not accept  this  pessimistic  point  of  view. 

The  scientific  skills  and  organizational 
abilities  which  carried  us  to  the  surface 
of  the  moon  can  swely  move  us  expedi- 
tiously over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Nation  which  produced  the  most  power- 
ful industrial  system  \n  history  can  cer- 
tainly learn  to  adapt  that  system  to  meet 
environmental  conditions  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic constraints.  And  the  people  who 
tamed  a  wilderness  to  create  a  new  civi- 
lization can  unquestionably  unsnarl  its 
urban  complexes  to  make  them  livable, 
once  agam,  for  man. 

Attaining  these  goals  is  no  simple  mat- 
ter; it  will  require  a  commitment  of  na- 
tional purpose  and  a  concentration  of 
effort  and  resources  which  have  previ- 
ously been  achieved  only  in  the  defense 
and  space  programs.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  we  focus  on  these  unprec- 
edented problems  the  full  measu'v  of 
sdentiflc,  technical,  and  professional 
talent  which  the  Nation  can  muster.  Yet 
at  this  time  of  maximum  need,  much  of 
the  Nation's  pool  of  technical  talent  is 
being  wasted  or  underemployed,  becatise 
of  widespread  cutbacks  in  aerospace  pro- 
grams and  the  overall  economic  dedlne. 

According  to  the  President's  economic 
report,  "employment  attributed  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  expenditures  will 
have  decreased  nearly  1.8  million  work- 
ers from  its  highest  recent  level  In  fis- 
cal year  1968  to  fiscal  year  1971."  The 
overall  problem  is  intensifled  by  the  fact 
that  scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians are  extremely  dependent  on  feder- 
ally financed  programs  for  employment. 
Of  the  more  than  2  million  technical  per- 
sonnel employed  at  the  beginning  of 
1970,  one  in  four  was  engaged  in  work 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Atomic  fiiergy 
Commission.  Half  of  those  ani>loyed  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
worked  m  DOD,  NASA,  or  ABC.  BUxtf- 
two  percent  of  all  physicists  and  88  per- 
cent of  all  scientists  In  the  atmospheric 
and  QMoe  sdenoes  have  depended  aa 
Federal     programs     for     employment. 
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Firty-nlne  percent  of  all  Jobs  for  aero- 
naaOeal  tnginwri  were  venerated  by  de- 
fense spcndtov  in  flccal  year  1968.  and 
54  percent  of  liclUed  alrplnu  BMehanlei 
similarly  depended  on  defense  spcndlnc. 

Cansevientty.  oatbaeks  in  Federmi 
prosranu  have  a  much  greater  Impact 
on  this  highly  sUlled  t«w»hn««'«.i  work- 
force than  they  do  on  other  categories 
of  workers.  By  early  1971.  serospace 
and  related  emptoyment  levels  had  de- 
clined an  estimated  450,000  employees 
from  the  previous  year,  and  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  were  projected  to  be  out  of 
work  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  engineers  in- 
creased from  0.5  percent  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1988.  to  2.4  percent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1970,  to  an  esttmated  3.4 
percent  by  the  third  quarter  of  1971. 
This  represents  the  highest  imemploy- 
ment  level  for  professional  personnel 
since  the  Oovemment  began  keeping 
such  statistics  in  19S8. 

The  Impact  of  this  unemployment  is 
intcnsifled  by  the  pattern  of  oonoentra- 
tion  which  has  prevailed  In  defense  and 
space,  with  respect  to  speclflr  industries, 
and  geogri4>hlc  locations.  Ttvas  over  four- 
fifths  of  1969  industrial  research  and 
development  was  spent  by  firms  in  five 
Industries:  Aircraft  and  missUcB;  elec- 
trical equipment  and  communications: 
machinery;  chemicals;  and  transporta- 
tion equipment.  And  over  one-half  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in 
R.  ti  D.  worlced  m  the  two  Industries  of 
electrical  equipment  and  aircraft  and 
missiles. 

The  geographical  concentration  of  de- 
fense smd  space  spending  is  particularly 
striking.  Ten  States  received  71  percent 
of  total  Federal  obligations  for  R.  ft  D.: 
California,  New  York,  Maryland,  Flor- 
ida, Uasactauaetts,  New  Jersey.  Texas, 
Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columtiia.  and 
Ohio.  Of  all  sdentists  and  enginews  in 
the  aerospace  mdustry.  44  percent  are 
located  on  the  Padfle  coast,  and  25  per- 
cent are  located  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  remainder 
are  highly  concentrated  in  a  few  other 
States  such  as  norida  and  Texas.  Within 
the  various  States.  R.  ft  D.  activities  are 
usually  further  concentrated  wltMn 
particular  eommunlties.  Those  with  an 
engineering  unemployment  rate  above 
the  "■"«"»'  average  of  3.4  iwroent  are: 
Seattle,  9  percent:  Orange  County,  Calif., 
7.4  percent:  WlcMta,  7.1  percent:  Los 
Angeles-LooK  Beaoh,  6.6  percent;  Cape 
Kennedy,  6.6  percent;  San  Diego,  5J 
percent;  Boston,  4.5  percent;  Philadel- 
phia. 3.8  percent:  New  Twk  City,  3.7 
percent;  and  San  Joae,  OaUf..  3.5  per- 
cent. Tbe  impact  on  such  eoomiunlties  Is 
extensive.  Not  only  do  the  Individual 
terhntcal  personnel  and  their  families 
•ufler  as  a  result  of  their  unemployment, 
but  their  redaction  In  jrarchaslng  power 
has  an  adverse  multiplier  effect  on  the 
eeoDomic  wril-bdnc  tO.  the  eoraraonlty. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  this  massive 
misuse  of  talent.  Quite  ai>art  from  the 
buman  hardships  Involved,  these  Jobless 
technical  i>enannd  represent  a  vast 
waste  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  precious 
assets — Its  skilled  sdenUflc  mani>ower. 
An  enormous  national  investment  went 
into  the  formal  education  and  on-the- 


job  tralninc  of  tliis  technical  workforce. 
A*  long  as  they  are  unemployed  or  under- 
cnurioyed.  that  investment  Is  beli« 
wasted.  «Dd  tba  Natian  is  the  loser. 

TiM  problem  is  oompoanded  by  tiw 
rapidity  with  which  new  sdrnttflr  knoiri- 
edge  and  techniques  are  being  generated. 
As  a  result,  many  of  their  professional 
skills  may  well  be  obsolete  before  they 
find  new  jobs. 

The  NaUon  U  entlUed  to  receive  a 
continuing  economic  and  social  return 
on  the  investment  it  has  made  in  its 
scientific  manpower,  and  I  am  oonfldent 
that  this  result  can  be  aocompUsbed. 
Through  economic  oonverslan,  we  can 
redirect  tlie  economy,  we  can  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  cities,  and  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  generate  meaningful 
Jobs  for  our  scientists,  engineers,  and 
techoiclans. 

But  econcnnle  conversion  will  not  be 
easy  to  aooompllsh.  It  will  not  occur  by 
itself,  and  It  will  not  occur  without  strong 
Federal  leadership.  We  need  a  broad  na- 
tional program  which  meets  the  following 
objectives : 

First,  it  must  provide  immediate,  in- 
terim flnanrtal  assistance  to  nnemploired 
technical  personnel,  to  tide  them  over 
this  hardship  period  and  btry  time  for 
other  programs  to  become  operational. 

Second,  it  must  provide  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  ediicaiJonal  assistance  to  c<Hn- 
I>anles,  communities,  and  Individuals  to 
aid  them  in  making  the  dlfBcult  transi- 
tion from  defense  to  civilian  programs. 

And  third,  tt  must  generate  large-scale 
civilian  markets  for  research  and  engi- 
neering capable  of  absorbing  the  more 
than  100,000  unemployed  technical  per- 
sonnel, and  of  providing  continuing  em- 
ployment opportunities  over  the  decades 
ahead.  Moreover,  these  markets  mi»t  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  focus  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Nation's  social 
problems. 

Over  the  past  year  in  Congress,  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  a  broad  program 
to  meet  these  goals  through  national 
economic  conversion.  I  have  already  in- 
troduced two  bills  aimed  at  meeting  the 
first  two  objectives.  Today  I  Introduce  a 
third  measure  designed  to  meet  the  final 
objective  and  to  complete  my  basic  leg- 
islative program  on  economic  conversion. 
The  two  earlier  ocnversion  bills  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  Kconomic  Conversioii  Loan  Au- 
thorization Act,  S.  1261.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  16,  1971,  would  provide 
immediate  emergency  «irntn«^i  asslst- 
aaee  to  the  thousands  of  sdentdMs.  engi- 
neers, and  tAPh»<tHfnn  throughout  the 
Nation  who  have  already  ket  their  Jobs. 
The  bill  would  enable  banks  to  make  low- 
Interest,  long-tenn  conversion  loans  to 
unemployed  tenhnteal  personnel  in 
amounts  op  to  60  percent  of  their  farmer 
salary,  or  $18,000  a  year,  whichever  Is 
lower.  With  these  funds  added  to  their 
unemployment  oompenaatloo  and  other 
sources  of  income,  unemployed  scientists 
and  other  technical  personnel  will  be  able 
to  maintain  their  family  respcnslbnitles. 
while  seeking  new  employment  and  mak- 
ing the  (OfUcult  transition  from  defense 
to  civilian  work. 

The  bill  authorizes  8200  million  over  a 
3-year  period  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan 


program,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Fomidatlon.  Hie 
bulk  of  these  funds  win  be  used  to  pro- 
vide Interest  subsidies  and  repayments  of 
loans  in  default  to  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions.  In  turn,  tltese  institu- 
tions will  be  aUe  to  make  eonversion 
loans  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  d<dlars 
to  Individual  scientists  and  engineers.  At 
a  relatively  small  cost  to  the  Federal 
Giovemment,  therefore,  the  impact  of  the 
program  can  be  enormous. 

Because  the  potential  earning  power  of 
engineers  in  high,  once  their  skills  are 
successfully  converted  to  civilian  activ- 
ities, the  loan  program  is  financially 
sound.  More  important,  because  their  ef- 
forts can  pay  rich  dividends  in  terms  of 
progress  against  our  urgent  social  prob- 
lems, the  Nation's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers constitute  a  unique  group  among 
the  unemployed.  At  a  time  when,  even 
now,  we  are  not  producing  enough  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  our  society.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  maintain  a  climate  that  drives  today's 
engineers  from  the  profession,  and  dis- 
courages the  current  student  generation 
from  embarking  on  such  careers. 

Facilitating  the  transition  to  civilian 
work  Is  the  objective  of  the  Conversion 
Research.  Education,  and  Assistance  Act 
which  I  first  Introduced  In  Augiist  1970, 
and  which  I  reintroduced  in  revised  form 
this  past  January.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $500  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  facilitate  the  shift  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  manpower  from  de- 
fense to  social  programs.  The  bulk  of  the 
legislation  would  be  administered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  adminis- 
tering programs  to  help  small  firms  con- 
vert to  civilian  tasks. 

In  essence  the  bill  asks  Congress  to  es- 
tablish three  national  policies  in  the  area 
of  economic  conversion: 

First,  scientists  should  have  continu- 
ing opportunities  for  employment.  In  po- 
sitions commensurate  with  their  profes- 
sional and  technical  RirfT) 

Second.  Federal  spending  for  civilian 
research  and  engineering  should  be 
raised  to  parity  with  defense-related  re- 
search and  engineering,  and  kept  at  or 
above  that  level  in  the  future. 

Third,  the  total  Federal  investment  in 
science  and  technology  must  continue  to 
grow  annually  In  proportion  to  increases 
In  the  gross  national  product. 

"Hie  ^Teclflc  programs  authorized  by 
the  bill  will  enable  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  redirect  their  talents  from  de- 
fense-related activities  to  civilian-re- 
lated activities,  especially  in  aieas  mf 
pollution,  transportation,  crime  control, 
housing,  education,  and  health  care.  The 
programs  are  designed  so  that  thousands 
of  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers 
can  participate  directly,  with  the  cxpec- 
tatlon  that  the  resulting  research  and 
engineering  activity  will  have  a  multl- 
vVttT  effect  throughout  the  scientific  and 
technical  eofnmtmlty  and  the  econcHiiy 
at  large. 

Of  the  funds  to  be  made  available  on- 
dear  the  legislatton.  almost  half  wovOd  be 
dtetrlbuted  directly  In  conversioii  fallow- 
ships  to  indlvldiial  adentlstB.  et^insers. 
and  technicians,  t«  enable  them  to  iiar- 
tlclpate  in  specific  conversion  projects. 
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The  measure  I  am  Introducing  today, 
the  New  Cities  Research  and  Ezperimai- 
tatlon  Act.  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  third 
major  goal  of  a  national  program  of  eco- 
nomic conversion.  This  measure  is  de> 
signed  to  create  a  substantial,  sustained 
market  for  research  and  engineering  in 
the  civlllsui  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  new  measure  is  being  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Conversicm  Research, 
Education  and  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (S. 
32).  This  amendment  establishes  a  New 
Cities  Research  and  Experimentation 
AdmlnlstratioQ  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  authorizes  $1 
billion  over  a  S-year  period  for  programs 
of  research  and  experimentation  which 
are  aimed  at  bringing  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific and  technical  talent  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  The  New  ClUes  Re- 
search and  Exi>aimentatlcn  Administra- 
tion would  undertake  programs  of  plan- 
ning, applied  research,  testing  and 
evaluation.  Information  dissemination, 
and  systems  dononstration.  These  pro- 
grams would  Involve  the  design  of,  and 
experimentation  with,  technological  sys- 
tems in  areas  such  as  housing,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  water  supply, 
gas  and  electric  utilities,  public  safety, 
flreflghtlng,  public  sanitation,  h«dth 
care,  education,  recreation,  and  pollu- 
tion control.  The  resulting  technological 
systems  would  be  publicly  demonstrated 
and  would  be  available  for  use  in  the 
development  of  new  cities,  as  well  as  tn 
the  Improvement  of  existing  cities. 

The  specific  provisions  of  this  measure 
are  as  follows:  It  amends  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  Act  to  auUiorlze  the 
Foundation  to  imdertake  a  program  of 
applied  research  and  experimentation 
leading  to  the  design  of  new  cities. 

The  measure  establishes  as  national 
policy:  First,  the  use  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  systems  analysis  in  the  ex- 
perimental design  of  technological  sys- 
tems, which  are  aimed  at  the  provision 
of  more  effective  urban  services,  and  the 
innovative  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
urban  problems;  and  second,  the  as- 
surance that  such  programs  will  make 
maximum  use  of  the  Nation's  pool  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower.  In- 
cluding  those   who   are   unemployed. 

The  amendment  establishes  a  New 
Cities  Research  and  Experimentation 
Administration  wlthm  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  a  New  Cities 
Research  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the 
Foundation  with  respect  to  its  new  pro- 
grams under  this  measure.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  Foundation  tc-  First, 
support  applied  research  and  experi- 
mentation in  order  to  design  and  demon- 
strate the  applicability  of  advanced  tech- 
nology in  the  development  of  new  cities; 
second,  make  maTimum  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's technical  manpower;  third,  test 
and  evaluate  resulting  technological  sys- 
tems in  terms  of  applicable  technical, 
economic,  social,  environmental,  and 
esthetic  factors:  and  fourth,  dissemi- 
nate and  demonstrate  the  results  so  that 
such  systems  may  be  effectively  utlliaed 
in  the  development  of  new  cities,  as  well 
as  In  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions in  existing  cities.  The  amendment 
includes  provision  for  maintAinipy  nec- 


essary coordination  between  the  New 
Cities  Research  and  Kxperimentatlan 
Administration  and  other  concerned 
Gknremment  agencies  such  as  the  D^IMut- 
ments  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment, Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Tranq)ortatian. 

The  amendment  authorises  a  total  of 
$1  blUlon  over  a  3-year  period:  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1072; 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  and 
$600  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  short,  what  Is  proposed  is  a  major 
new  civilian  program  which  can  absorb 
the  Nati<m's  technical  talent,  respond  to 
our  unmet  80<^al  needs,  and  enlist  wide- 
spread public  enthtisiasm  and  support. 

The  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
dramatic  challenge  of  creating  dozens  of 
new  American  cities  to  absorb  our  pop- 
ulation increase  over  the  coming  dec- 
ades. It  is  charged  with  establishing  a 
standard  of  high  quality  metr(g)olitan 
services  which  existing  cities  can  imitate. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  transportation 
system  contracts  could  specify  the  devel- 
opment of  reliable,  clean,  comfortable, 
economical  rapid  transit  for  every  citi- 
zen, without  exceeding  minimum  levels 
of  pollution.  Similar  contracts  could  be 
awarded  for  solid  waste  disposal  systems, 
power  systems,  communications  net- 
works, and  health  care  programs. 

The  challenge  of  succeeding  at  these 
tasks  on  earth  rivals  the  challenge  of 
the  moon  voyage.  The  new  program  could 
serve  as  the  dramatic  focal  point  for  ci- 
vilian research  and  engineering  in  the 
1970's  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
space  program  did  in  the  1060's.  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  enable 
America  to  reemploy  its  200,000  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  technical  per- 
sonnel, and  to  apply  its  full  range  of 
technical  talent  to  its  most  pressing 
problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  plan  to  hold  hearings 
on  these  economic  conversion  bills  on 
October  26  and  27.  The  hearings  will 
consider  the  Economic  Conversion  Loan 
Authorization  Act  of  1971  (S.  1281),  the 
Conversion  Research,  Education,  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  (S.  32),  and  the 
amendment  to  S.  32  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  New  Cities  Research 
and  Experimentation  of  1071.  Based  on 
these  hearings  and  other  relevant  In- 
f(Mination  which  is  available  to  the  com- 
mittee, I  Intend  to  make  imy  revisions  in 
these  measures  which  may  prove  neces- 
sary and  to  press  few  prompt  legislative 
action  on  economic  conversion  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  are  tranendous  and  growing  worse 
every  day.  We  know  that  the  continuing 
expansion  in  national  population  will 
serve  to  intensify  these  luoblems  over 
the  coming  decades.  And  we  know  that 
our  sdentiflc  unemployment  represents 
an  enormous  economic  waste,  a  failure 
of  priorities  and  policies,  and  real  human 
hardship  to  the  Individuals  and  families 
concerned. 

But  in  the  perspective  of  history.  I 
believe  our  current  crisis  can  be  turned 
to  good  advantage.  For  suddenly — ^f  or  the 


first  time  In  our  history — ^the  Natkm  has 
been  provided  with  a  vast  reaervolr  at 
avaUaUe  teehnloal  talent,  irtdeh  can  and 
must  be  put  to  work.  If  we  see  our  eco- 
nomic adversity  and  the  problems  of  our 
cities  as  a  social  opportunity  and  tech- 
nical challenge — and  If  we  sdze  that  op- 
portunity and  meet  that  challenge — we 
can  overcome  the  present  difflculties  and 
turn  our  extraordinary  scientific  talents 
and  imagination  to  the  true  tasks  con- 
fronting our  Nation.  Through  a  national 
program  of  economic  conversion,  the 
current  generation  ot  scientists  and  en- 
gineers can  redirect  their  talents  to 
solving  the  problems  ot  our  cities,  re- 
storing the  integrity  of  our  environment, 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

I  believe  the  New  Cities  Research  and 
Experimentation  Act  and  its  companion 
blUs  comprise  an  effective  national  con- 
version program.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  give  these  measures  his 
serious  conslderatian. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
moit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Akkndkznt  No.  460 
At  th«  end  of  tbe  blU,  uul  tbe  foUowlng 
new  title: 

"TITLE   V — NEW   CITIES   RESEARCH  AND 
EEPERXMENTATION 
"Sec.  601.  The  National  Science  Foxindatlon 
Act  of  1060  Is  amended  by  Inserting: 
"TITLE  I— RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION  IN 

SCIENCE  AND  ENOINEERINO 
Immediately  abore  tbe  heading  of  section  a, 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever  It  »p- 
pears  In  sections  a  throxigh  18  IneltislTe 
(other  than  where  it  appears  in  subeactlon 
(a)  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  4  axul  sec- 
tion 11),  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "this 
tlUe",  and  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 16  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  n— NEW  CITIES  RESEARCH  AND 
EXPERIMENTATION 

"SBO«T   TTTLS 

"Sbc.  201.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"New  Cities  Research  and  Experimentation 
Act  of  1971". 

"OBCULkATIOM    Or   POUCT 

"Sic.  aoa.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  projected  population  increases  before 
the  year  3000  wllUead  to  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion In  the  nation's  urban  areas,  further 
compounding  the  f^Tmpi^ll1''g  problems  of  our 
dues  with  respect  to  bousing,  transporUUon, 
communleatlons,  bsalth  care,  waste  disposal, 
education,  poUution,  crime,  poverty,  and 
other  social  problems; 

"(a)  society  can  cope  with  problems  of 
such  unprecedented  magnitude  only  through 
the  resolute  appUcatlon  of  the  nation's  best 
scientific,  teehnloal,  and  professional  skiUa 
^ni\  Imagination;  and 

"(3)  at  this  time  of  p"*'^'""'"  need,  much 
of  the  nation's  pool  of  scientific,  technlf^al, 
and  i>rof«sslonal  talent  U  being  wasted  or 
misapplied  because  of  widespread  cutbacks  In 
the  nation's  research  and  engineering  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  Tbe  Congress  dscUres  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to — 

"(1)  support  the  use  of  sctenoe,  technology 
and  advanced  analytical  techniques,  such  as 
■ystema  analysis,  m  tlie  esperlinental  design 
of  technological  sysfenas,  which  are  aimed 
at  the  piovlatoa  of  more  effective  urban 
servloee  and  tbe  Innovative  rseolutton  of  the 
nation's  lurbaa  problems;  and 

"(3)  asBore  that  suoh  ptograms  maks  max- 
imum effective  uae  of  the  nation's  pool  of 
sfWn<:H*T  and  teobntcal  manpower.  Including 
thoae  who  are  unemployed. 
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OF  TSB  mew  dm 
TATIOV  AoauBoa^MnoM 

"Sac.  ao*.  Tbat*  la  iMvatox  ortiiMiikMI  wttlk- 
In  Um  Ktthonii  SetoDo*  l%>uiKl*t4aa.  tbe  N«w 
CltlM  niMiroh.  «d4  KuMrimfinUtlAn 
AdmJnintnitlon. 

"ABacmaRmA-noN  omcna 

"Sk.  a04.  (a)  TlM  Artmtnlrtrtloii  abaU  be 
b«ftd«d  by  an  Admialatzator  w1m>  aball  b«  ap- 
polntad,  by  and  with  Um  advloe  aad  conjent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  functions  of  the  Director  under 
this  title  and  any  otber  funetlona  at  tbe  New 
Cltlee  aeeearch  and  Kzperlnieatatlen  Ad- 
mlnlatrmttoo  aliall  be  carried  o>ut  by  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlaCntar  throagb  tbe  Admlnlatrattoa. 

"  (e)  Ttere  aliaU  be  a  Deptrty  Admlnletrator 
of  tbe  Artmlnlnti-atlon  who  *baU  be  appointed 
by  tbe  Preatdent,  and  with  the  advice  and 
conaent  of  tbe  Senate,  and  shall  perform 
Btich  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Administrator  may  preecrtbe.  The  Deputy 
AdmlBlstrator  shall  aet  for,  and  eaerelse  tbe 
powers  of,  tlie  Admbslstrator  during  tlae  ab- 
secoe  or  illsaliHllj  of  tbe  Admlniotratar  or  tn 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oOce  of  Ad- 
mlnUtrator. 

"  (d)  There  shall  be  two  Associate  Adminis- 
trators of  the  Administration  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exerelM  such  pyowers 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe:  wttb  the 
stipulation  tbat  osm  aasoctate  Adminlstovtor 
shall  be  responsible  for  ad»laluK  and  assLst- 
ing  tbe  Administrator  with  respect  to  the 
engineering  and  natural  aclenoe  aspects  of 
the  Administration's  program,  and  the  other 
Associate  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  advising  and  aaertsting  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  the  behavioral  and  social 
■de&ce  aspects  o(  the  Artml  n  Itratlon's 
programs. 

"(eXl)  Section  ft314  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"  (M)  Tbe  Admlnlatmtar  of  Tbe  Hew  Cities 
Research  and  KxperUorentatton  Administra- 
tion.'' 

"(3)  Section  SSIS  of  title  S.  United  SUtes 
Code,  ts  amended  by  *^<^'"g  at  the  end  there- 
of tbe  following  new  para^aph : 

"(96)  The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Kew  Cities  Research  and  SxperUnentatlon 
Administration. ' ' 

"(3)  Seetlon  6316  of  tnie  B.  United  SUtee 
Code,  is  amenrtwt  by  atfctlng  at  tbe  and  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(131)  aaenciate  Administrators  of  the 
Mew  Cities  Research  sod  EzpanmentatlOD 
Admlnlstratton. " 

"HEW  cnisB  axsKsacn  ootrwcxx, 

Bfikc.  20S.  (a)   There  Is  here  established  a 

J^w  Cities  Research  Advisory  Couiu:U  to  be 

'Composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 

'  the  Director  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  of 

•f  aijK  ax  olBclo  msmbera  as  rteslgnatsd  In  aec- 

I  tlon   A06(o).    Appointed    members   ahaU    be 


nhnewi  trooi  among  pessuus  who  bare,  by 
reason  of  experience  or  profaatooAl  aceom- 
pUshments,  demonstrated  their  special  qual- 
ifications to  serve  on  the  Council,  In  equal 
numbers  from  among  tbe  f ollowtng — 

**1.  Bustneas  leaders; 

*^.  Labor  leaders: 

"S.  Tnglnsen.  design  professlnnsls.  and 
natural  scientists; 

"4.  Sodal  and  behavioral  sotentlsts;  and 

"t.  Community  i seders. 

■'(b)(1)  or  the  meihers  fliat  appointed, 
five  shell  be  appointed  for  a  term  at  one 
year,  fire  tftatl  be  appotnted  for  a  term  e< 
two  years,  and  five  shall  b«  eppetatted  for  a 
term  of  three  yeece,  as  daslgnaled  by  the 
Director  a*  the  time  oC  appetetneDt. 

'(S)  Any  BMiaber  •ppotnted  to  ftU  a  va- 
eaney  oucuilBg  prtor  %o  tlia  ecplretlati  vt 
the  term  for  wbieh  Ma  preJeeiesor  was  ap- 


pointed ab«a  be  eppotirtwd  only  for  the  va- 
fneliwWir  of  SMSh  term.  Kembeta  shall  be  eli- 
gible tot  leappotKtmaot  and  asAy  ssrve  after 
the  sxptration  of  their  terms  until  their  aue- 
cessora  have  taken  office. 

"  (3)  Any  vacancy  on  tUa  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  poweie,  but  shall  be  flHed  in  the 
saaae  manner  by  wbloh  the  ertglaal  appotnt- 
ment  was  made. 

"(4)  Appotnted  membem  el  the  OoontAl 
tfiall.  white  ssiiiliig  on  bustnees  of  the  Coun- 
cil, be  SAtitled  to  receive  eompenaatlon  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $125  per  diem,  includ- 
ing traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away 
Trom  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  dletn  In  Ueu  oC  subslstenee, 
In  the  aame  manner  as  tbe  expenses  autbor- 
taied  by  section  S10S(b>  of  title  B,  United 
States  Code,  tor  persons  in  the  OovernnMnt 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  one 
of  Its  members  to  serve  as  chairman  until 
the  next  election.  The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  tbe  chairman,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Administrator; 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Octnmerce  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology:  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs;  the  Aaslstsjit 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  Research  and  Technology;  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower;  and 
tbe  Asetstant  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  Systems  Deveiopmant  and  1>s(dmology 
shall  be  ex  oAdo  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Eight  nkembers  of  tbe  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  nirlal  bualness. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title: 

"(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  under  this  title; 

"(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe  Director 
such  Interim  reports  as  It  deems  advisable, 
and  an  annual  report  oC  Its  flnrtlngs  and  rec- 
ommendatloixs.  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  and 

"(4)  publicize  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  such  extent  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  deems  affective  and  advisable. 

"(e)  Tbe  Director  shaU  make  available  Co 
the  Oommlsaloa  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  activities. 

"f«0«aAlIS    AtTTHOBI^B 

"Sec  aod.  la  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Poundatloa  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to — 

"(1)  Initiate  and  support  programs  of  ap- 
plied research  and  experimentation,  in  order 
to  design  and  demonstrate  the  applicability 
of  advanced  technology  In  tlis  development  of 
neveitlea; 

"(3)  make  maximum  effective  ose  at  the 
netloBiB  pool  of  sdeatlfle  and  terhntoai  man- 
power, including  those  who  are  unempii^ed; 

"(3)  test  the  technological  systems  which 
are  developed  under  this  title,  and  evaluate 
tbe  results  of  such  testa  tn  terms  of  appli- 
cable technical,  eeonomle,  eoclal,  environ- 
mental, and  aesthetic  faetoi*. 

"(4)  rtlsssmlnate  and  demonstrate  the  re- 
sults of  programs  conducted  or  aeslrtsfl  under 
this  title  so  that  stieb  syBtema  may  be  effec- 
tively utilised  In  the  development  of  new 
cities,  as  wrtl  as  In  tbe  Improvement  of  Uring 
cenxHttone  In  ensWng  dtlsa. 

'^wt^tMMtwtQ  Foe  waw  cmss"" 
Bsc.  aOT.  n«iB  foBds  available  pursuant  to 
eaotion  18a.  the  Dbeeter  Is  aatlwrl—d  aad 
directed  to  oeaduet  planning  snertlss  and  to 
make  graoia  to,  or  to  enter  Into  conttaots 
with,  academic  Institutions,  not-for-profit 
institutes  and  organisations,  puMlc  agenclse, 
and  prlTste  business  firms,  for  the  conduct 
of  ptaaalng  studies  for  reesareh  aod  esperl- 
mentatlon  programs  lee<llng  to  the  design 


and  deveinpmsnt  of  new  dties.  Such  projects 
wlU — 

"(1)  be  directed  toward  tbe  objective  of 
d/nlgnlng.  testing,  svaluatlng,  and  demon- 
strating advanced  technological  systems  for 
sQTMequent  tooorporatlon  In  new  cities,  and 
for  subeeqttent  uee,  with  appropriate  adapta- 
tions. In  existing  cities. 

"(2)  Include  long-range  planning  studies 
■a  wen  ea  Intermediate  and  short-run 
studies; 

"(3)  make  maximum  use  of  tbe  scientific 
and  technical  information  provided  under 
section  211; 

"(4)  encompass  studies  of  all  service  areas. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, communications,  vrater  supply, 
gas  and  electric  utilities,  public  safety,  fire 
fighting,  public  sanitation,  health  care,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  pollution  control; 

"(5)  Include  specific  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  psychological,  legal,  and 
political  factors  which  Impinge  on  the  design, 
developnieut,  and  Implementation  of  tech- 
noleglcal  eystems  to  provide  urban  eei  vluee, 

-<6)  Include  totaU  urban  syBteins  studies 
which  Integrate  the  ^pedflc  studies  carried 
out  under  sections  7(4)  and  7(S). 

"APFUBD    TBCtOnCAL.    BBSXSBCH    AWB 

axraauEXNTAXias 

"Ssc.  a08.  (a)  From  funds  avallahle  pur- 
suant to  section  IB  (a)  tbe  Director  Is  au- 
tborlaed  and  directed  to  make  grants  to,  and 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  academic  In- 
stitutions, not-for-profit  Institutes  and  or- 
ganizations, public  agenclea.and  private  busl- 
nees  firms,  for  the  conduct  of  applied  re- 
search and  experimentation  regarding  the 
technological  aspects  of  urban  eervlees,  In- 
dixling  but  not  limited  to  the  areas 
of  housing,  transportation,  eommunlcatloiis, 
water  supply,  gas  and  electric  utlllUes,  pub- 
lic safety,  fire  fighting,  public  sanitation, 
health  care,  education,  recreation,  and  pollu- 
tion control. 

•'(b)  No  project  shall  be  assisted  under 
this  section  unless  such  project  Involves  ap- 
plied research  aimed  at.  or  experimentation 
with,  innovative  applications  of  advanced 
technology  In  the  context  of  new  cities. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  Into  con- 
tacts under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
take  full  account  of  the  results  of  the  plan- 
ning studies  conducted  or  assisted  under 
section  a07. 

"(d)  Xach  contraet  awarded  under  Hits 
seetlon  shall  ooataln  provlalona  which  aa- 
atu-e  that  speclflo  performance  objectives, 
and  applicable  ptaysiaal,  envlronntental,  eeo- 
nomle and  socleU  constraints  are  specified 
with  particularity  for  each  project  conducted 
under  said  contract. 

"(e)  To  Bsenre  that  experimental  systems 
designed  under  this  section  are  responsive 
to  public  needs  and  desires,  ths  Director  shall 
obtain  community  and  public  views  In  his 
determination  of  tbe  performance  objectives 
and  prim  Hies  to  be  n^t  by  such  systems. 

APPUXO  SOCIAL  SasXABCJI 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  18(a),  tbe  Director  Is  au- 
thonesd  and  directed  to  make  grants  to.  and 
to  enter  into  (xstitraets  with  awutemlo  insti- 
tutions, not-Xor -profit  institutes  aMl  srgMil- 
satlons,  public  agencies,  and  private  bualness 
firms,  for  the  conduct  of  applied  social  re- 
search Into  the  economic,  sociological,  po- 
litical, tagal,  •dmlolstratlve,  and  psyebolog- 
Ical  aspects  of  the  design,  dsvelopmsnt  and 
Implementation  of  technologloal  systeoe  to 
provide  urban  services. 

"(b)  The  eelentlfie  Information  currently 
vnlitUtm  in  tiMse  ersaa  and  that  which  la 
generated  ee  a  rssnlt  of  the  rm 
taken  under  this  asotton  ihaU  be  ftfljr  i 
into  acoouBt  by  the  .Wnyndetlon 
velopment  of  programs  aad  tbe 
eraluatton  of  technologloal  systems  uiMtsr 
tbiM  title. 

"(c)  In  making  grants  or  enterlag  Into  con' 
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tracts  under  this  section,  tbe  Director  shall 
take  full  aooount  at  the  results  ol  ths  plan- 
ning studies  conducted  or  assisted  uixler 
section  307. 

"iMiUiO  AlfB  XTALTI'ATmi 

"SSC.  aiO.  (a)(1)  From  funds  available 
pursuant  to  asctttm  lB(a) ,  tbe  Dtreetor  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  grants  to,  and 
to  enter  Into  oontracta  with,  academic  In- 
stUutlona,  not-for-profit  institutes  and  orga- 
nizations, public  agencies,  and  private  busi- 
ness firms  for  testing  the  systems  resulting 
from  the  research  and  experimentation  con- 
ducted or  assisted  under  this  title. 

'(2)  Such  testing  abaU  utillae  all  avaU- 
able.  applicable  analytical  techniques,  such 
as  computer  simulation,  systems  analysis, 
Bud  technology  assesameut,  to  i^pralse  and 
evaluate  said  systems  in  terms  of:  conform- 
ance to  their  performance  objectives;  their 
costs  and  ancillary  consequences;  their  Im- 
pact on  tbe  environment;  their  impact  on 
aesthetic  values;  their  responsiveness  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  desire;  and  their  comparative 
analysis  with  other  alternative  urban 
systems. 

"(b)  From  funds  available  pursuant  to 
section  18(a),  the  Director  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out  final  evaluations  of  the 
systems  resulting  from  the  research  and  ex- 
perimentation conducted  or  assisted  under 
this  title,  making  appropriate  use  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  conducted  or  assisted  under 
section  10(a)  (1). 

"(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  Into 
contracts  under  this  section,  the  Director 
Fhall  take  full  account  ol  the  results  of  the 
planning  studies  conducted  or  assisted  un- 
uer  section  307. 

"IMPOEMATION    DISSEMIKATION 

"Sec.  211.  FrtMn  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  18(a),  the  Director  Is  authorleed 
and  directed  to  establisb  a  computerized  New 
Cities  Research  Information  Service,  which 
shall  collect  and  Integrate  the  sclentlflc, 
technical,  and  sodal  information  pertaining 
to  urban  aervlcee  and  systems  resulting  from 
programs  under  this  title,  and  shaU  provide 
such  information  to  Interested  organlaatlons 
In  Federal,  State,  and  local  government,  In- 
dustry, academic  Institutions,  and  the  not- 
for-profit  sector,  upon  request  from  such  or- 
ganization. In  accordance  with  such  admin- 
istrative procedures  as  are  established  bv  the 
Director. 

"ST8TE1C8    DBMONSmATION 

"Sir.  212.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  18(a),  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  grants  to,  and 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  academic  In- 
stitutions, not-for-profit  Institutes  and  or- 
Canlzations,  public  agencies,  and  private 
business  firms,  for  tbe  construction  and  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  systems  demonstration  proj- 
ects, which  illustrate  the  0];>eratlon  and  asso- 
ciated benefits  of  the  effective  technological 
systems  resulting  from  research  and  experi- 
mentation programs  conducted  or  assisted 
under  this  UUe. 

"(b)  Sucb  grants  or  contracts  shall  con- 
tain provisions  which  assure  that  such  dem- 
onstration projects  provide— 

"(1)  Accurate  and  oomplcta  representa- 
tions of  the  servlcee  and  systems  Involved  in 
the  demonstrations;  and 

"(2)  public  exhibitions  which  are  an- 
nounced In  advance  aad  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  Interested  organisation  In  ac- 
cordance with  wa6H  admliilstratlve  proce- 
dures as  are  prescdbea  by  tbe  Foundation. 

"cooaonrAnoM  wxm  Mtnumoarr  or  ■opswo 

AMD  UaSAK  DIVXLOnCKirT 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Tbe  Director  U  directed  to 
maintain  eonttnateg  ooneultattaB  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Pspaitment  of  wtM^t.^^ 
and  Urban  Devalopaant  with  vmMet  to  the 
plana  and  procrams  tindarUken  under  thU 
title. 


"KronTioMB 
"Sxc.  314.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)     The    term    'AdmlnlstratioB'    means 
tbe  New  dtiae  Reeeercb  and  Sxperlmenta- 
tlon  Administration. 

"(b)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  New  Cities  Research 
and  Experimentation  Administration. 

"(c)  The  'CouncU'  means  the  New  Cities 
Research  Advisory  Council. 

"(d)  The  term  'urban  service'  means  any 
set  of  Interrelated  organizations  and  activities 
which  collectively  perform  certain  related 
functions  associated  with  urban  living,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to:  transportation, 
communications,  water  supply,  electric  and 
gas  utilities,  housing,  health  care,  education, 
public  safety,  fire  fighting,  public  sanitation, 
recreation,  and  pollution  control. 

"(e)  The  term  *tecbn<dogioal  system' 
means  any  set  of  interrelated  technological 
applications  which  are  designed  to  perform 
certain  urban  services. 

"ADSflNISraATIVS   PBOVIBIOIfB 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  tbe  Foundation  shall,  in  carrying 
out  Its  functlouB  under  this  title,  bave  tbe 
same  powers  and  authority  It  has  under 
Public  Law  81-&07,  as  amended,  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  that  law. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  otber  authority 
vested  In  tbe  Director  by  this  Act,  he  Is  au- 
thorized, In  order  to  carry  out  his  ftinctlons 
under  this  title,  to — 

"  ( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary; 

"(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  advisable; 

"(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  tliereof ,  or  any 
private  research  agency  with  tbe  conaent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

"(c)  Upon  request  by  the  Director,  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  Information,  including  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  staUstles,  available  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent,  to  tbe  appro- 
priate olDcer  in  tbe  performance  of  bis  func- 
tions under  this  title, 

'(d)  The  Director  shall  establiah  such  di- 
visions or  offices  within  the  Administration 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  bis  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"AtroiT 

"Sxc.  216.  The  Director  and  tbe  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Lhelr  duly  authorlaed  representatives  shall 
have  access  for  tbe  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  recorda  that  are  pertinent  to  any 
grantee  or  contractor  under  this  title. 

"PAnCKMTS  AND  WTrHBOLDHVO 

"Sic.  317.  (a)  Paymenta  under  tbl^  tlUe 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpayment 
or  overpayment. 

"(b)  Wherever  tbe  Dtreetor,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  grantee  or  contractor  under  this 
title  finds — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  program  or  project  for  whldi 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made  has  been 
so  changed  that  it  no  longer  oomplles  with 
the  provlatana  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  tbe  program 
or  projeet  thwe  is  faflwe  to  txtrnptj  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provlalon;  the  ap- 
propriate oAoar  shall  notify  aueh  grantee  or 
oontraetor  of  hia  findlnga,  and  no  farther 
peynento  may  be  made  to  such  grantee  or 
oontraotor  by  blm  until  be  is  satisfied  that 


such  nopoompHanoe  has  been  or  win 
promptly  be,  ootrsoted.  THe  sppruprtate  of- 
ficer may  authorlfBB  the  ccntlnaanee  of  pay- 
mento  with  tespsct  to  any  peo|eeU  porsuant 
to  this  title  whleh  are  belx«  earxled  out  by 
sucb  grantee  or  oontractov  and  which  are 
not  Invcdved  in  the  concompllance. 

"AtTTHOBizATioN  07  ArvaoraiAXTONs 
"Sec.  218.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1972,  of  which  $13,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  207,  $60,000,000  shall  be  avaUable 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  section  208. 
$20,000,000  ShaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  secUon  il09,  $10,000,000  ^laU 
be  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provistoos  of 
seoUon  210,  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  section  211,  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  312;  $900,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1973,  of  which 
$35,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  to  carry  out 
tbe  proTlBions  of  section  307,  •ISO^WOJOOO 
shaU  be  available  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions 
of  aecUon  308,  $40,000,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  section  200. 
$50,000/100  shall  be  availaUe  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  210,  $8,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  proyMons  of 
section  311.  and  $30,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provtelana  of  section 
212;  and  $600,000,000  for  tbe  flacsl  ymmr  end- 
ing June  SO.  1074.  of  which  $30,000,000  ahaU 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  207,  $375,000,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  section  208, 
$60,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  309.  $76,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUon  310,  $10,000,000  shaU  be  avaiUble  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  211.  and 
$60,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  212. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Sac.  602.  Secticm  6(e)  of  the  Nationa]  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  IMO  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  autliarity  granted  to 
the  Director  under  title  n  of  this  Act." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  C*"  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  DTILmr  CONSUMERS'  IN- 
FORMATION AND  COUNSEL  ACT 
OP    1971 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Preskkzit.  the 
chAimiAn  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovenunexktal  RelaUoiitt,  the  dis- 
tiziffuished  Senator  from  MAine  (Mr. 
MusKix)  hms  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  bold  hearlnga  on 
S.  607.  tbe  Utility  Ck>asumers'  Informa- 
tion and  Counsel  Act  of  1871. 

SenaUN:  Mvsiai  baa  requested  that  I 
preside  at  the  huarings  which  are  sched- 
uled for  October  28  and  29.  b^inning  at 
10  ajn..  In  room  3302  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Ofllce  BuikUnc. 

Any  Member  of  Oongreas  or  other  per- 
son wishing  to  teetUy  with  respect  to  this 
leglslatkm  shoukl  notify  Mrs.  Ludnda 
Dennis,  diief  cleric  of  the  sobcommtttee. 
She  can  be  reached  by  canine  22&-A71*, 


ADDITIONAL   arTATEMENTS 


DEAN   ACHE80N 

Mr.  JACKSC»f.  Mr.  PresldflDt.  tbe 
death  ot  Dean  AchesoD  Is  a  grave  kiss  to 
the  Natk«,  but  his  family  and  fUsnds 
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around  the  world  bare  (Sie  great  com- 
fort: hia  plaoe  in  history  !•  aasured.  Aa 
prime  mover  in  the  recanatruBtian  of  Eu- 
rope and  architect  of  the  North  Atlantle 
Aliianoe,  and  over  the  jreara  the  wisest  of 
counselors  to  PresldentB  and  free  world 
lenders,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  Uie  Nation. 

A  nation  must  always  live  with  the 
problems  of  Its  present.  Yet  we  can  al- 
ways draw  strength  from  the  men  who 
link  us  with  a  great  past.  Dean  Acfaeson 
was  one  of  those  precious  links.  His  broad 
per«>ective  on  America's  place  In  today's 
world  grew  out  of  a  life  which  had  en- 
compassed truly  dramatic  events  to 
American  history.  He  personified  the 
strength  of  a  uniqtie  and  privileged  gen- 
eration of  American  leaders — the  deter- 
mined architects  of  the  triumph  of  the 
great  democracies  who  then  became 
brave  i>rophets,  equally  determined  to 
see  that  the  democracies  would  not,  In 
Churchill's  phrase,  "resume  the  follies 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  life." 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
Dean  Acheson  that  what  he  did  is  re- 
corded not  only  in  some  book  of  memor- 
able phrases  but  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
who  value  freedom.  When  the  Western 
World  seemed  Irrevocably  shattered  by 
two  world  wars  in  less  than  a  generation, 
Dean  Acheson  had  the  vision  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  which  still  held  our 
civilization  together.  When  less  courage- 
ous men  counseled  retreat  from  a  con- 
fused and  angry  world.  Dean  Acheson 
understood  that  the  future  of  freedom  lay 
In  a  strong  alliance  and  a  confldent 
America. 

Today,  we  take  these  principles  for 
granted.  When  Dean  Acheson  became 
Secretary  of  State,  they  were  bitterly 
controversial  questions.  The  course  of 
tntemational  reeponsibility  is  self-evi- 
dent today,  but  then  It  was  a  cause  which 
needed  its  champions.  It  Lb  to  our  great 
fortune  that  Dean  Acheson  was  among 
themL 

Dean  Acheson  possessed  a  remarkable 
intelligence  and  a  sharp  wit  which  he 
enjoyed  exercising — sometimes  to  the 
dismay  of  ills  opponents.  Tough-minded, 
he  was  at  his  very  best  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  give-and-take  of  difficult 
negotiations. 

I  admired  Dean  Acheson  most  pro- 
foundly for  his  deep  convictions  and  his 
personal  loyalties.  He  was  always  a 
steady  man  under  the  most  impossible 
forms  of  pressure. 

I  especially  treasure  the  words  of  en- 
couragement from  Mr.  Acheson  in  our 
efforts  to  maintain  steady  Senate  sup- 
port of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  pre- 
vent the  substantial  unilateral  cutting 
back  of  American  forces  in  Europe.  "A 
good  Job,"  he  would  say.  and  a  "dose 
of  commonsense,"  all  of  which  strength- 
ened our  spirit  and  our  resolve. 

So  the  loss  of  Dean  Acheson  is,  for  me, 
a  de^ly  peiaonal  one.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  all  lost  the  benefit  of  his  wit  and 
wisdom.  And  we  have  lost  a  leader  who 
actually  lived  one  of  the  most  creative 
periods  of  our  history.  This  is  the  greater 
sadness,  for  such  a  man  shall  not  pass 
this  way  again. 

Mr.  MATSIA6.  Mr.  President,  Mary- 
land has  lost  a  dlstlngtiished  citizen  and 
ttie  Nation  has  lost  a  wise  counselor  in 


the  death  of  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson. 

It  was  never  dlfllcult  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  Dean  Acheson.  because  in  a 
world  where  the  footing  was  always  un- 
certain he  let  all  men  know  exactly 
where  he  stood.  He  was  willing  to  stand 
alone,  if  that  was  necessary,  and  when 
he  did  he  towered  above  the  crowd.  Such 
candor  and  clarity  are  almost  extinct 
in  public  life  today. 

He  was  an  idealist  of  the  real  world — 
a  man  who  understood  that  only  in  that 
world  can  we  attain  our  ideals. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  thing 
he  ever  said  was  the  t)est  evidence  of  his 
character.  When  he  refused  to  turn  his 
back  on  Alger  Hiss  he  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  convictions  to  test  the 
courage  of  a  very  brave  man. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  Ite  many  tributes  to  Dean  Aches<ai. 

There  are  so  many  In  his  debt— the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  whose  vital- 
ity and  freedom  are  so  largely  the  legacy 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
and  of  course  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  he  gave  gifts  of  public 
service  unmatched  in  our  memory. 

But  the  greatness  of  Dean  Acheson 
was  more  than  his  historic  defense  of  the 
Western  commimity,  and  more  than  the 
gift  of  his  enormous  talent  to  the  gov- 
erning of  his  country. 

His  greatness  ran  to  those  rare  depths 
of  the  man  himself.  He  also  showed  us 
grace  and  total  self-respect  and  a  brave, 
unyielding  loyalty  to  friends  and  ideals 
luider  fire.  How  we  will  miss  his  brilliance 
and  dedication,  but  I  wonder  if  we  will 
not  miss  even  more  these  personal 
strengths  of  character  which  made  him 
an  extraordinary  human  lieing  as  well 
as  a  singular  public  servant. 

And  if  we  lose — as  I  fear  we  are  los- 
ing now — this  inner  integrity  in  public 
Ufe.  neither  abilty  nor  passion  will  be 
enough  to  rescue  us. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  ultimate  coimsel 
from  a  man  who  so  often  steered  us  safe 
from  the  base  and  the  dangerous. 

He  said  it  with  characteristic  elo- 
quence to  a  Senate  Committee  in  1951. 

One  mxist  be  true  to  the  things  by  which 
one  lives.  The  counsels  of  discretion  and 
cowardice  are  appealing.  The  safe  course  la 
to  avolv-  sltua/tlomt  which  are  dlaagreeable  and 
dangerous.  Such  a  course  might  get  one  by 
the  Issue  of  the  moment,  but  It  has  bitter 
and  evU  conaequenoea.  In  the  long  days  and 
years  which  atretcb  beyond  that  nsoment  of 
decision,  on*  must  live  with  one's  self;  and 
the  conaequenoea  of  living  with  a  decision 
which  one  knows  has  sprung  from  tlmKUty 
and  cowardice  go  to  the  roots  of  one's  life. 
It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  peace  of  mind, 
although  that  Is  vital;  It  is  a  matter  of  Integ- 
rity of  character. 


BICENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  act  of  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  the  bicentennial 
by  private  enterprise  has  been  made  by 
the  PrankUn  Mint  In  Franklin  Center, 
Pa.  They  are  the  sole  sponsors  of  a  de- 
sign eompetltlan  with  a  combined  prize 
total  of  $800,000.  The  ptuiToae  of  the 
competition  is  to  design  bicentennial 
commemorative  medals  concurrently  in 


all  50  States.  This  Is  a  unique  program 
which  was  developed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  bieentennial  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  explanatory  article  cm  this 
$500,000  competition  be  printed  in  the 

RXOOKO. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoho, 
as  follows  : 

$500,000  Bicentennial  Mxoal  Cok- 
pcrrnoM  Sbt 

A  competition  for  the  designing  of  Bi- 
centennial oommemoratlve  medals  la  all  60 
states,  with  prices  totalling  S&OCOOO,  was 
announced  August  11th  by  the  Pranklln 
Mint,  world's  largest  private  mint.  The  an- 
nounceoMnt  was  made  by  the  president  of 
the  company,  Joseph  M.  Segel,  at  the  New 
York  City  premiere  of  the  new  documentary 
film,  "Of  Art  and  Minting." 

Artists  in  each  state  will  be  invited  to  de- 
sign a  Bicentennial  medal  commemorating 
their  state's  contributions  to  the  heritage 
of  the  natlckn.  There  will  be  tlO.OOO  In  prize 
money  for  each  state  competition:  first 
prise — $5,000,  second  prise — $a,SOO,  third 
prize — $1,600,  fourth  prise— $1,000.  The  total 
prize  fund  of  $600,000  Is  the  largest  amount 
ever  offered  In  an  art  competition  In  the 
United  States. 

Actually,  the  investment  In  the  program 
by  the  Franklin  Mint  will  be  at  least  one 
million  dollars.  In  a  telephone  Interview  with 
USA-aOO,  Segel  said  the  company  has  budg- 
eted an  additional  $500,000  for  nationwide 
promotion  and  advertising  in  support  of  the 
50  contests. 

State  Bicentennial  Commissions  have 
been  Invited  to  oo-sponsor  the  competition 
in  each  state,  and  Judging  of  the  dealgn  en- 
tries wUl  be  done  by  state  panels  in  coopera- 
tion With  a  national  advisory  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  art  experu.  In  sUtes 
which  elect  to  co-aponaor  the  program,  the 
Franklin  Mint  will  defer  to  the  Oovemor  or 
State  Bicentennial  Commission  In  appoint- 
ing a  panti  of  Jndgsa. 

Under  varying  plans  of  endorsement  or 
co-sponaorshlp.  Segel  told  VSA-200,  It  wUl 
be  poaslble  for  the  Inxllvldual  state  to  receive 
royalties  of  10  to  60  per  cent  generated  by 
the  public  sale  of  the  medals,  for  use  in  sup- 
porting other  state  Bicentennial  programs. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  royalties 
likely  to  be  generated  for  distribution  among 
participating  State  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions, Segel  said,  would  be  one  million  dol- 
lars, with  the  potential  being  considerably 
higher. 

The  fifty  state  competitions,  to  run  con- 
currenUy,  are  scheduled  to  open  in  January 
1973  and  close  on  Kfarch  31,  1972.  Segel  said 
be  anticipated  that  first  edition  proofs  of 
the  complete  60-medal  set  would  be  avail- 
able by  the  end  of  September  1973.  There 
would  be  later  mint  editions  and  possibly 
other  editions  sponsored  by  various  states. 

The  elements  of  the  program — the  million 
dollar  investment,  the  unique  opportunity 
afforded  artists,  the  commemorative  value  of 
the  completed  medals,  and  the  prospect  of 
substantial  royalties  for  use  In  other  Bicen- 
tennial activities — makes  It  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  act  of  support  and 
commitment  to  the  Bicentennial  made  by 
private  enterprise  to  date. 


AN  ELECTED  MAYOR  AND  CITY 
COUNCIL  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  passage  yesterday  by 
the  Senate  of  8.  3663  which  is  designed 
to  provide  an  Elected  mayor  and  city 
council  for  the  Dietrlct  of  Columbia. 
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The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  those 
who  win  govern  them  was  guaranteed 
in  the  struggle  for  Independence  and 
affirmed  In  the  t>asic  tenets  of  the  Con- 
stitution. To  deny  that  right  to  any 
citizen  in  this  country  is.  therefore,  a 
contradiction  and  a  violation  of  all  that 
our  country  stands  for. 

I  believe  that  the  chaliman  ot  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  each  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers deserve  praise  for  their  efforts  to 
once  again  demonstrate  the  Senate's  in- 
sistence that  Washingtonians  should 
elect  the  officials  who  will  govern  them. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  Senate  has 
approved  legislation  to  grant  home  rule 
for  the  citizens  of  our  Federal  city.  And, 
on  six  separate  occasions,  since  the  81st 
Congress,  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives 
has  failed  to  concur  with  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  I  dismiss  the  arguments  against 
home  rule  as  a  cover  for  partisan  politics 
or  worse,  as  a  cover  for  racism.  Oppo- 
nents of  home  rule  have  claimed  that 
Wa&liingtonlans  are  not  ready  to  govern 
themselves — that  the  electorate  lacks 
the  political  sophistication  to  choose 
those  who  can  manage  good  government. 
Others  insist  there  are  no  capable  citi- 
zens available  to  govern  the  operations 
of  this  great  city. 

Yet,  one  need  only  look  back  upon  the 
special  congressional  election  in  Wash- 
ington last  March.  One  of  the  most 
telling  and  Impressive  lessons  of  that 
campaign  was  the  emergence  of  so  many 
able  and  attractive  candidates.  There  is 
no  reasonable  basis  to  continue  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens  of  the  District  from 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  ofBcials  from 
among  the  available  talented  and  skilled 
personalities  like  the  contenders  in  that 
campaign. 

The  residents  of  Washington,  D.C., 
are  as  deeply  concerned  about  their 
city's  condition  and  future  as  are  the 
residents  of  Boston,  New  York,  Topeka, 
and  Louisville,  or  tmy  other  American 
metropolis.  The  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, housing,  education,  crime,  and 
poverty  affect  our  Cai^tal  City  with  the 
same  strangling  grip  that  these  prob- 
lems have  on  other  cities.  But.  Wash- 
ingtonians do  not  share  equally  with 
other  Americans  in  the  opportunity  to 
select  those  offlnials  who  will  make  the 
vital  decisions  tliat  affect  their  lives. 
Only  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by 
both  Houses,  will  enable  dtizens  of  the 
District  to  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
government  as  embodied  in  oiu-  Consti- 
tution. 

I  am  especially  familiar  with  the  exas- 
peration felt  by  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  who  have  struggled  and 
pleaded  for  the  opporttmlty  to  exercise 
their  right  to  the  franchise.  It  was  only 
13  months  ago  that  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  ccmstltutlonal  amendment  that 
would  provide  full  voting  representation 
in  the  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Regretfully,  the  Senate  did  not 
adopt  that  amendment.  Although  the 
issue  of  congressional  representation  for 
the  District  is  completely  separate  from 
the  matter  of  home  rule,  the  principle  Is 


the  same  In  both  Instances.  Thus,  since 
thit  residents  of  Washington  must  as- 
sume all  the  burdens  ot  dtisenshlp,  it  Is 
only  fitting  that  the  resldente  are  also 
afforded  the  Ofvortonity  to  ex^vlse  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Ironically,  in  times  past,  the  District 
has  had  home  rule.  For  almost  a  century, 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
at  least  some  form  of  elected  self- 
government.  Local  control  did  not  occur 
by  su^ddent.  But  rather,  as  a  brief  review 
of  the  origin  of  the  city  shows,  the 
Founding  Fathers  never  intended  to 
deny  full  citizenship  to  the  residents  of 
this  city. 

The  District  of  Columtiia  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  revolutionary  social  change. 
In  1783,  when  Congress  was  assembled 
in  Philadelptila,  a  group  of  mutinous  sol- 
diers from  the  Continental  Army,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  congressional  action  on 
delayed  wages,  stationed  themselves  out- 
side the  Halls  of  Congress  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Congress  requested  protection 
from  the  State.  But.  it  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  no  incident  had  yet 
taken  place.  Congress  decided  it  needed 
a  site  to  meet,  independent  of  any  State 
control.  In  1788,  it  incorporated  the  "Dis- 
trict clause"  into  the  Constitution,  giving 
itself  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such 
District.  Maryland  and  Virginia  both 
ceded  areas,  and  in  1800  Congress  took 
up  residence  in,  and  assumed  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Historians  and  other  students  of  the 
times  believe  that  the  clear  objective  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  was  to  create  a 
Federal  District  free  from  any  State  con- 
trol, but  that  they  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
clude the  residents  from  asserting  their 
rights  as  citizens. 

lu  effect  the  relationship  that  was  ex- 
pected to  be  developed  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  lietween  a 
State  and  any  one  of  its  cities.  Surely 
each  of  us  In  this  body  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  value  and  the  Importance  of 
the  right  to  elect  one's  local  and  national 
government  officials.  Wa.sh  1  ngton  1  ans 
have  been  unfairly  denied  this  right  for 
too  many  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  liecause : 

First.  The  responsibility  for  making 
decisions  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  any 
citizens  in  a  democracy  should  be  made 
by  ofDcials  chosen  by  those  who  are  gov- 
erned. Even  though  this  legislation  leaves 
ultimate  jurisdictlan  over  the  District 
to  the  Congress,  at  least  the  didly  activi- 
ties of  the  city  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  selected  from  the  citizens'  own 
choice.  In  his  home  rule  message  to  the 
Congress  in  1961,  President  Kennedy 
said  that: 

The  United  States  must  reaiOrm  our  belief 
in  the  principle  that  government  should  be 
responsible  to  the  governed. 

Second.  City  Oovemment  in  America 
needs  a  reassessment  with  a  view  toward 
solving  the  probl«n  of  how  beet  to  gov- 
ern a  great  American  city  at  a  time  when 
change  and  unrest  are  dominant  forces 
in  urban  life.  For  Washington,  this  is  a 
unique  opportunity.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  introduce  to  this  city  an  elected 


local  govemmoit,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  introduce  sufficient  contnd  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city*^  many  dynamic  nedgh- 
borhoods  so  that  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton will  tnily  play  an  active  role  in 
"their"  government. 

It  was  nearly  5  years  ago  that  Ruben 
Clark  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post: 

What  city  encrusted  with  an  inflexible 
charter  or  burdened  by  an  ancient  state  con- 
stitution has  the  capacity  to  change  Its  own 
poUtlcal  structure?  Washington  could  be- 
come not  what  it  has  always  been — Just  a 
city  trying  to  catch  up — but  a  city  with  a 
capacity  to  govern  Itself  to  which  other  cities 
would  aspire. 

I  would  hope  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislative  proposal,  the  citizens  of 
our  Federal  city  can  begin  the  Journey 
along  the  road  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Clarlc 

I  am  delighted  to  emphasize  my  sup- 
port to  the  bill  which  has  been  tiassed 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
favorable  passage  by  this  Congress. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CORRE^rr  WAGE 
AND  PRICE  CONTROI^ 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  nation- 
wide survey  undertaken  by  Professors 
Vittorio  Bonomo  and  Stanley  Boyle,  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  of  Vliglnla 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity in  Blacksburg.  Va.,  Irtdtcates  broad 
support  of  the  currrat  wage  and  price 
controls  among  professional  economists. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
liminary finding  of  this  most  useful 
study  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkelucinabt   Rbsttlts 
Economists'    Opinions    on   President's    Wage 
and   Price   Contrtri   Free—   Prior   to   An- 
nouncement of  Stage  n  Program 
The  preliminary  and  partial  results  of  the 
returns  obtained  to  tbe  first  stage  of  a  multi- 
stage  nationwide   opinion  survey   of  econo- 
mists on  the  President's  current  wage-price 
control  program   were  completed  today  by 
Professcors  Vtttorlo  Bonomo  and  Stanley  E. 
Boyle  of   the   Department  of   Eoonomlcs   of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Coi- 
vM'slty  In  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Professors  Bonomo  and  Boyle  conducted 
their  mall  survey  over  the  period  September 
14-29,  receiving  responses  from  606  econo- 
mists throughout  the  nation  oat  of  1000 
economist*  aeleeted  at  random  from  among 
the  la.OOO  members  of  the  American  Boo- 
nomic  AssoclatUxi. 

Some  of  the  major  findings  of  the  survey 
were: 

61  percent  oX  all  VS.  economists  are  basi- 
cally in  favor  of  the  President's  current  wage- 
price  control  program. 

Although  S8  percent  agree  that  the  Pres- 
ident's wage-price  control  program  win  re- 
duce Inflation,  only  27  percent  believe  that  it 
wUl  reduce  unemployment.  Uoreovcr,  69  per- 
cent of  all  economists  think  that  the  controls 
program  wUl  Increase  business  profits. 

84  percent  of  all  econoBolsts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  some  form  of  wage  and  prlc5e 
controls  will  be  extended  for  an  additional 
one  year  or  longer  beyond  the  current  90-day 
freeze  period. 

The  Prealdenfs  wage-prte*  oontrol  pro- 
gram has  majority  support  in  aU  aecUons  of 
the  country.  The  highest  favorable  rating  was 
recorded  for  tta«  Soatte— t  wtan  71  p«Mtit 
were  in  favor.  Thm  lowest  CavarabU  nttag 
occurred  for  the  Mldweat.  with  U  pweMBt  la 
favor. 
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▲  laatiotXty  of  •oonooUata  In  aU  makjor  «m- 
plojmunt  oAtaforiM  aappart  Ui*  PrMktonfa 
prognun.  njo^nc  frotn  71  peraMit  of  mo- 
nomlaU  MnployMI  by  twiUnai  In  tmyat  to 
57  percant  of  ««Mkl<nHc  eoonooilsta  In  tevar. 

Oenend  lupport  for  tb*  fTwUUnt'a  vag*- 
prlc«  control  procr*m  amonc  aoontimlato  la 
reflacted  In  tba  tabuUtlatia  of  \bm  aurraj  ra- 
sulta  praaantad  by  Bonomo  and  Boyla.  Tba 
economlata  vera  aaked  to  respond  to  the  fol- 
lowing Btfttemant. 

"On  Balanoa.  I  (am  In  favor /am  not  In 
favor,  bava  no  opinion  aa  to  tbe  dealrablUty) 
of  tlie  President's  current  wage-price  con* 
trol  program." 


|ln  parcanti 

In 

Not  In 

No 

lavor 

lavor 

optmon 

AilKonoinists 

61 

37 

Aeadanie 

57 

40 

29 

Busintu 

n 

Covsf  nni9iil  — . . .  _ . 

68 

n 

Ottwf 

U 

n 

leiKMi: 

Northeast 

&3 

34 

District  ol  Columbia 

mitropolitan  area. 

71 

22 

Sovthsast 

72 

28 

MMwmL 

53 

46 

Was! 

61 

36 

The  economlata'  opinions  on  certain  spe- 
cific eSecta  of  the  President's  wage-price 
control  program  were  obtained  by  asking 
them  to  respond  with  a  yes,  no,  or  no  opinion 
to  the  statement : 

"1  ballara  that  the  current  wage-price  con- 
trol program  will  (a)  reduce  Inflation,  (b) 
reduce  unemployment,  (c)  Increase  business 
profits." 

Pn  parwnll 


Yas 

No 

No  opinion 

Raduca  inflation 

Raduca  unamployment 

Incraasa  business  preftta- 

66 

77 
58 

31 
62 
31 

3 

11 
10 

In  addition,  the  opinion  among  economists 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  wage  and 
price  controls  on  the  D.S.  economy  was  de- 
termined by  asking  them  to  select  the  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  statement: 

"I  believe  that  the  present  wage-price  con- 
trol program  will  be  extended  in  a  modified 
form  for  an  additional  (a)  3  months,  (b) 
6  months,  (c)  8  months,  (d)  year  or  longer." 

Extension:  Response 

3  months 3 

6  months 14 

9  months la 

Year  or  longer S4 

No    opinion 7 

The  moat  poUtlcally-slgnlflcant  findings  of 
the  survey  were  the  app>arent  prevailing  views 
among  economists  that  the  Vmemployment 
situation  will  not  be  Improved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  control  program  but  that 
business  profits  will  increase  during  tbe  con- 
trol period.  The  strong  objections  raised  by 
key  labor  union  leaders  to  the  exemption 
of  btislness  profits  from  price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  Ukely  to  be  vigorously  continued 
If  buslneaa  profits  do  In  fact  increase  as  pre- 
dicted, especially  If  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
dicted lack  of  Improvement  In  the  overall 
unemployment  situation. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  GENO- 
CIDE AND  MURDER 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent,  many 
feara  haye  been  voioed  mbout  the  possible 
eoDMquences  of  our  ratifying  the  Oeno- 
dde  CoDTentioo.  One  fear  Is  that  every 


munter  of  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
will  be  treated  aa  genocide.  For  example, 
Bbould  a  blaA  be  killed  by  a  wUte.  that 
latter  could  be  aoeueed  d  genoolde,  for 
article  2  of  the  ConventloD  defines  geao- 
dde  as  killing  all  or  part  of  a  group. 

But  this  thinking  mislnterpreta  arti- 
cle 2.  The  framers  of  the  CcnToitlon. 
in  their  debates,  reaUaed  that  an  entire 
group  might  not  be  destroyed,  but  a  large 
part  of  a  group  might.  So  they  were  care- 
ful to  say  that  genocide  was  also  the 
killing  of  members  of  that  group.  And 
as  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported, part  means  a  substantial  part. 
But  more  is  needed  to  be  convicted  of 
genocide:  There  must  also  be  the  intent 
to  destroy  the  entire  group. 

Murder  is  to  kill  a  human  being.  C3eno- 
cide  is  to  kill  a  substantial  part  of  a 
racial,  national,  or  religious  group  with 
the  Intent  of  killing  the  entire  group. 
Thus  the  killing  alcne  of  a  black  by  a 
white  cannot  be  considered  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Oenoclde  Convention  with 
all  delliierate  speed. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Cathedral  was  conceived  as 
a  "house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  for- 
ever free  and  open,  welcoming  all  who 
enter  its  doors."  Those  who  know  the 
cathedral  know  that  it  has  fulfilled  this 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, to  the  Natlcui  and  to  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  More  than  that,  it  has 
become  an  inspiring  feature  of  the 
Washington  skyline,  both  physically  and 
culturally.  It  is  a  monument  not  only  to 
the  dedication  and  good  will  of  Ameri- 
cans of  many  faiths  and  beliefs,  but  also 
to  the  spiritual  life  which  has  always 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  American 
ideal. 

The  completion  of  the  cathedral  is, 
therefore,  more  than  a  matter  of  local 
interest  and  more  than  a  matter  of  sec- 
tarian pride.  The  fact  that  the  cathedral 
can  be  completed  as  we  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  founding  of  the  Repub- 
lic has  a  special  significance  for  all  who 
remember  that  the  right  to  worship  was 
one  of  the  strong  motivations  for  the 
planting  of  the  Nation. 

I  take  special  pleasure  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  anoimcement  made  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr., 
announcing  the  plans  for  the  completion 
of  the  cathedral,  together  with  Dean 
Sayre's  prayer  for  the  cathedral  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Dkan  Satrs'b  Remarks  to  Tm  Special  Meet- 

INO   OF  THX  WaSHIMGTON   CATHEDRAL   CHAP- 
TtM.,    OcTOBXa    4,    1071 

Over  at  NCS  Ed  Curran  showed  me  the 
place  mat  by  your  plate.  It  is  a  simple  mat. 
He  told  ma  he  couldnt  find  a  completed 
picture  of  the  cathedral  for  the  place  mats, 
only  an  architect's  drawing  that  ended  it 
right  there.  80  be  gave  tb»t  sketch  to  an 
architect  who  sketched  in  the  remainder. 

That's  what  this  meeting  la  all  about — to 
sketch  in  tbe  remainder,  to  draw  In  the  finale 
of  tbe  great  work  given  tu  when  the  bylaws 


wara  written  In  1804.  Ill  begin  my  artdTaaB 
this  avanlng  by  reading  tba  praambla  to  tba 
bytawB  aa  our  pradaoaaaota  wrota  It: 

"To  be  a  Houaa  of  Prayer  for  all  people, 
forever  fr^e  and  open,  wticooUng  all  who 
enter  Ita  doon  to  bear  tba  glad  tkUnga  a<  the 
Kingdom  at  Heaven  and  to  worship  Ood  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth;  to  stand  in  the  Capital 
of  our  country  as  a  wltneaa  for  Jeaua  Obrlst, 
the  aame  yesterday,  todag  and  forever;  for 
the  Faith  onoa  for  all  dellverad  to  the  aalnta; 
and  for  the  ministration  of  Christ's  Holy 
Word  and  Sacraments,  which  according  to 
His  own  divine  ordinance,  is  to  continue 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

"Tbe  Bishop,  the  Dean  and  the  members 
of  the  Chapter  are  charged  with  the  raspon- 
slbility  of  maintaining  for  all  time  to  come. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Anglican  Baals  for 
Church  Unity,  this  ideal  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Washington." 

We  are  tonight  within  sight  of  fulfilling 
the  ideal  which  they  expressed  so  nobly  so 
many  yeau^  ago.  They  kept  repeating  the 
phrases,  "for  all  time  to  come"  and,  "to  con- 
tinue forever.''  If  that's  true  then  this  could 
be  the  moet  historic  Chapter  meeting  ever 
held.  For  I  ana  going  to  ask  you  tills  evening 
to  finance  the  finish  of  the  cathedral. 

Of  course,  the  question  inunedlately  rises, 
"Why  now — why  Is  this  meeting  called  Just 
now?"  I  think  there  are  three  main  reasons 
why  It's  got  to  be  now.  The  first  is  because 
our  nation  will  soon  celebrate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  its  freedom,  and  it  approaches  this 
anniversary  at  a  moment  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  moment  of  uncertainty.  Dnllke 
those  days  m  1776  when  we  were  sure  of  our 
mission  in  the  world,  we  now  seem  to  be 
wavering.  So  many  of  the  landmarks  which 
guided  us  in  the  past  are  blurred  today. 
Forces  of  leadership  In  the  world  are  un- 
steady. There  is  a  dearth  of  moral  leadership 
to  lift  up  our  nation  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  cathedral  is  becoming  more  visible 
on  our  capital's  horizons  .  .  .  the  growing 
power  of  Its  presence  brooding  over  the  city, 
the  nation,  over  all  mankind. 

Already  there  is  a  plan  for  the  cathedral 
In  1976.  As  you  know,  the  interior  of  the  nave 
will  be  complete  by  then.  Tou  ordered  that 
It  be  so.  and  It  will  be  so.  In  that  year  the 
wall  of  partition,  as  I  call  it.  will  be  moved. 
The  church  will  be  filled  with  a  year-long 
celebration  of  faith — faith  through  music, 
through  preaching,  through  meeting  and 
talking  with  people,  through  love,  through 
all  the  ways  the  cathedral  has  to  do  its  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  thing. 

As  we  build  for  this  great  anniversary,  we 
must  lay  the  ground  work  to  go  beyond 
It ...  to  complete  the  eloquent  plow  for  Ood's 
hands  which  was  entrusted  to  ours  to  build 
for  all  time  to  come.  That's  really  tbe  first 
reason  why  we  ask. 

The  second  reason  v.'hy  It  should  be  now 
involves  people.  Here,  with  your  backing 
and  your  help,  have  been  assembled  lives 
which  have  been  invested  In  this  work.  The 
competence  to  do  the  Job  is  here,  poised  and 
ready.  The  greait  architect  still  lives;  a  versa- 
tile and  able  clerk  of  the  works:  carvers  and 
masons  unlikely  to  be  available  in  years  to 
come;  the  enthusiasm  of  our  friends  in  the 
NCA,  and  out  of  it;  the  Instrument  of  com- 
munication, THE  CATHEDRAL  AOE;  the 
incomparable  stewards  of  mvulc  who  pro- 
claim Ood's  love  and  truth;  and  that  moat 
marvelous  of  precentors,  who  came  to  the 
Job  because  he  was  the  beet  impreasarlo  the 
cathedral  ever  had  .  .  .  such  a  staff  as  ours 
wont  come  together  more  than  onoe.  The 
professionals  In  the  area  of  finding  resouroea 
have  done  their  homework  and  we  have  a 
team  that  la  ready  to  roll.  And  we  will  roll 
together.  Together  we  will  be  able  to  fcarge 
a  new  and  potent  wltnaw  to  Ood  upon  this 
sacred  hill.  That'a  tba  aaootid  raaaoo — ^tba 
people  who  are  here,  what  thay  have  put 
mto  thia  place  and  what  they  are  rawly  yat 
to  do. 
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The  third  reason  Is  baeauae  wa  have  a  good 
start.  There  ta  already  a  tz«mendous  motnan- 
tum  rolling.  Tb*t  momantum  wUl  carry 
beyond  the  point  of  flnlahing  tba  naTa  to 
the  place  where  both  towan  will  follow  and 
the  whole  Job  will  be  dona.  And  avan  beyond 
that,  for  I  expect  that  the  momentum  en- 
gendered wUl  succeed  in  partly  endowing 
tbe  work  we  have  done,  so  that  It  may  ba 
maintained  through  the  years.  Tou,  as 
trustees  of  our  cathedral,  know  bow  Im- 
portant that  part  of  the  cathedral  is — the 
future  part — how  important  that  it  be  In- 
sured by  endowment. 

As  I  said,  we  have  a  good  start  and  we  do. 
At  this  moment  we  have  the  first  great 
pledge,  four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  single  Individual  who  made 
that  pledge.  A  trust  that  was  made  in  lOSS 
has  Juat  oome  due.  It  will  bring  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  cathedral.  Speak  about  momen- 
tum! From  1036  until  now — what  seeds  shall 
we  be  planting  In  tbe  days  at  band? 

Yesterday  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
preached  and  then  had  lunch  with  me.  He 
told  me  of  his  valiant  efforts  to  find  funds 
for  the  job  he  must  do,  that  of  shoring  up 
tbe  two  great  towers  of  the  Wren  dome.  The 
same  thing  confronts  Westminster  Abbey 
whose  dean  la  projecting  a  similar  Invest- 
ment. I  wish  them  well. 

But  that  Is  not  the  task  we  have  to  do. 
It  falls  to  us  not  to  shore  up  the  ancient 
towers  of  the  past,  but  to  build  the  new,  to 
be  agents  of  insight  for  our  people,  to  be 
bearers  of  hope  and  courage  for  the  new 
world  that  Is  now  looking  for  fresh  bearings 
and  meanings  In  this  life.  When  one  stops  to 
think.  It  is  true  that  all  religions  of  the  world 
have  not  succeeded  in  offering  to  man's  spirit 
a  place  and  a  power  big  enough  to  vmlte 
mankind.  The  job  has  to  be  done,  else  the 
world  cannot  survive.  And  I  wonder  on  my 
knees  whether  Washington  Cathedral  may 
not  be  the  agent  of  that  wider  unity  which 
Ood  alone  can  give  and  may  give  through 
such  a  project  as  we  have  here.  Bow  much 
more  exciting  our  job  than  that  of  my  col- 
leagues in  London  I  We  think  we  can  do  it. 
But  If  that  is  true,  it  is  no  accident  because 
the  plans  for  doing  It  have  been  preparing 
for  the  best  part  of  two  years. 

Foa  WASHmoTON  Cathedsai, 
(Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.) 

OCTOBEB  4,   1971. 

Grant.  O  wondrous  Ood,  that  in  Thy 
Cathedral,  men  shall  behold  Thy  face  and 
know  the  mystery  of  Thy  love. 

In  the  silence  of  night  let  her  vaulted 
shadows  tell  of  Thy  grace  sustaining;  and 
morning  gold  upon  her  tower  refiect  Thy 
people's  crown,  which  Is  their  hope  in  Thee. 

Let  her  be  alive,  Lord,  with  praise  of  Tliee, 
with  brtls  and  prayer,  song  and  pageantry, 
that  gladneas  may  warm  her  walls  and  free- 
dom be  bom  anew. 

So  may  Thy  Cathedral  grow.  O  Father,  un- 
til at  last  the  Instrument  la  finished,  to  shine 
upon  her  Mount  and  to  mark  Thy  children's 
destiny;  through  Jeeus  Christ  our  lord. 
Amen. 


THE  ANTI-INFLATION  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mt.  President,  now 
that  the  administration  has  outlined  Its 
plans  for  the  post- freeze  period,  the  Sen- 
ate should  give  him  its  full  support  in  his 
anti-inflation  campaign. 

There  are,  naturally,  aspects  of  the 
President's  plan  which  do  not  please  us 
all  100  percent.  No  program  ever  will. 
But  I  am  confident  that  Senator  Lono's 
committee  will  come  up  with  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  make  this  program  ac- 
ceptable to  an  of  UB. 


We  agree  that  tbe  Nation  has  a  eerere 
Inflationary  problem.  Oongrees  urged 
President  Johnson  to  do  eomethlng  about 
it  several  years  ago.  We  urged  President 
Nixon  to  take  posltiye  acticzi  early  In  his 
administration.  Most  of  iu  think  he 
waited  too  long  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls.  But  now  that  he  has  done  it, 
now  that  he  has  been  bold  enough  to 
change  his  own  program  to  accept  ours, 
it  Is  imperative  that  we  give  him  our 
wholehearted  backing. 

Some  people,  especially  those  in  the 
labor  movement,  think  the  President  Is 
going  too  far  with  wage  controls.  Some 
think  he  is  giving  business  too  big  an  in- 
centive. Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
him  make  more  significant  cuts  In  for- 
eign aid  and  in  overseas  defense  spend- 
ing. I  l)elleve  these  cuts  sre  necessary 
to  bring  our  balance  of  payments  into 
better  condition. 

However,  the  President  is  on  the  right 
track.  He  Is  speaking  softly,  by  urging 
the  American  people  to  work  together  on 
this  severe  problem.  But  he  is  also  keep- 
ing a  ready  grip  on  the  big  stick  that  we 
gave  him  to  handle  this  problem.  He  is 
backing  up  his  requests  for  cooperation 
with  a  proper  dl^lay  of  authority. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  settle  our  differ- 
ences in  this  program  quickly  and  then 
unite  with  Mr.  Nixon  in  this  attack  on 
Inflation.  We  should  avoid  fights  over 
petty  Issues.  This  is  not  a  time  for  party 
opportunism  or  parliamentary  delays, 
"nils  problem  needs  urgent  attention.  Ijet 
us  get  solidly  t>ehind  the  President  so 
that  Vat  American  people  will  know 
where  they  are  going  when  the  freeze 
ends  November  13.  They  need  to  know. 
We  must  give  them  the  confidence  nec- 
essary to  make  this  program  work. 


PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
provide  a  dramatic  comparison  of  health 
care  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  The 
articles,  entitled  "Physician,  Heal  Thy- 
self," begin  with  a  comment  made  by 
Dr.  Wesley  Hall,  president  of  the  AMA, 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Great  Britain,  in 
which  Dr.  Hall  criticized  the  quality  of 
health  care  available  in  Britain. 

In  his  articles,  Mr.  Lewis  then  proceeds 
to  cite  a  number  of  different  and  ac- 
cepted Indicators  of  health  care,  and 
demonstrates  that.  In  each  of  these  areas, 
the  performance  of  the  British  health 
system  surpasses  that  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  in  areas  like  infant  and 
maternal  mortality,  and  the  death  rate 
from  a  wide  variety  of  diseases,  they 
have  a  better  record  in  Britain  than  we 
have  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  makes  the  points  that 
the  financial  burden  of  serious  Illness  is 
far  less  heavy  In  Britain  than  it  is  In 
America,  and  that  nearly  everyone  in 
Britain  has  a  family  doctor.  No  one  In 
Britain  is  forced  to  suffer  finanrf>i  ruin 
becauM  of  Ulneas,  and  the  Brittsh  haye 
been  much  more  successful  than  we  have 
In  making  decent  health  care  available 
to  all. 


Of  course  as  Mr.  Lewis  points  out,  the 
British  National  Health  Service  has  its 
flaws,  eqjecially  in  areas  like  obsolete 
facilities,  and  the  shortage  of  doctors  in 
remote  and  poor  areas.  But  overall,  the 
British  health  system  has  worked  well 
for  Its  people,  and  has  many  lessons  that 
we  in  America  ought  to  learn. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  Britain  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  as  part  of  our 
subcommittee's  Investigation  of  Euro- 
{)ean  health  care  systems.  In  Britain,  we 
saw  firsthand  many  of  the  benefits  of 
the  national  health  service  described 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  Our  subcommittee  is  now 
preparing  a  full  report  on  the  mvestiga- 
tlon  as  part  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Lewis'  articles  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Physician,  Heal  Thtselt:  I 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  Oct.  1. — ^Wesley  Hall,  MJ3.,  the 
president  of  the  American  Iiledlcal  Associa- 
tion, visited  Britain  last  summer  and  went 
away  distressed.  He  observed  the  National 
Health  Service  in  a  small  mining  town  in 
Scotland  and  found  It  so  bad  that  Americans 
would  never  tolerate  it. 

"The  people  over  there  don't  know  any 
better,"  Dr.  Hall  told  the  National  Press  Club 
In  Washington  on  his  return.  "It  is  tragic." 
Before  Americans  shed  too  many  tears  for 
the  health  of  their  British  friends,  it  seemed 
wise  to  look  at  a  statistic  or  two.  "The  result 
of  this  check  shows  that  Dr.  HaU  is  faithfully 
maintaining  tbe  A.MJl.'8  well-known  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness. 

Infant  mortality  Is  one  widely  accepted 
test  of  a  society's  standard  of  health.  In  1969 
the  rate  in  Britain  per  1,000  live  births  was  18 
Infant  deaths;  In  the  United  States.  30.7. 

Then  there  is  the  maternal  death  rate.  In 
Britain  tbe  19fl8  figure  per  100,000  births  was 
10,  the  American  27.4. 

Not  only  are  thoae  British  figures  signifi- 
cantly better  today.  They  were  achieved,  over 
one  generation,  from  a  starting  point  much 
worse  than  America's.  In  1046  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  was  46  in  Britain,  38  In  tbe 
U.S.  The  maternal  death  rate  was  an  appal- 
ling 1,360  in  Britain,  207  In  the  U.S. 

That  generation  Is  the  one  during  which 
the  British  National  Health  Service,  the  sys- 
tem of  tax-aupported  medicine  for  all.  was 
created  and  grew  up.  Of  course  that  is  not  tbe 
only  reason  for  the  spectacular  changaa  m 
the  figures.  But  It  Is  certainly  not  Irrcvelant 
that  the  British  standard  of  Infant  and 
maternal  survival  caught  up  with  Anterlca's, 
and  passed  It,  precisely  during  tbe  yeara  of 
tba  Health  Service's  development. 

Outside  the  matemal-lnfant  area,  Britain 
publishes  death  rates  for  men  and  wtnnen 
from  a  number  of  diseases.  A  table  published 
In  Becial  Trends,  a  atatlstical  annual,  uses 
the  1950-43  average  as  a  base  ci  100.  If  the 
rate  is  up  by  10  per  cent  in  a  later  year,  for 
example,  the  table  would  show  110. 

Seven  leading  oauaas  of  death  were  choaen 
completely  at  random  for  oompaiiaon  with 
American  trends:  req>lratory  tubarcnloala, 
dlabetea,  artarloaclarotlc  heart  rtlaeaaa  Imdud- 
Ing  coronary,  bypartanalva  baart  rtlaaaaa,  tn- 
fluania.  pneumonia  and  Iwonebltls.  With  the 
aama  lOSO-as  baaa  aa  100.  ttaaaa  w<ara  tba  VJB. 
and  Britlah  death  rataa  for  man  In  1967.  tba 
last  year  avallabla: 
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In  every  one  of  thooe  randonUy  selected 
categories,  then,  tbe  British  figure  la  lower; 
the  death  rst«  has  rtsen  less  since  1950-63 
th«n  Xb»  AuMricaii,  or  fallen  fftrtber.  A  riUil« 
lar  table  for  women  shows  exactly  the  same 
pbeoomenon,  except  that  the  British  figures 
are  compamtlTely  even  better. 

Now  th«re  OAturally  may  be  many  causes 
for  the  oomparative  death  rate  trends.  Amer- 
ican pollution  could  be  growing  worse  faster, 
or  family  tensions  Increasing.  But  not  even 
the  sophists  of  tbe  A.M.A.  could  read  those 
figures  to  prove  that  Britons  get  inferior 
medical  care. 

Dr.  Hall  should  stop  shedding  tears  for  the 
British  and  start  worrying  about  the  real 
problem.  That  Is  the  Inadequate  medical  care 
provided  In  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

At  Its  best  American  medicine  is  superb, 
aa  British  doctors  often  admiringly  remark. 
But  too  few  Americans  get  the  beet.  That  Is 
why  the  United  States  Is  down  farther  than 
might  be  expected  In  world  health  tables,  not 
only  In  oomparslon  with  Britain.  In  infant 
mortality,  for  example,  a  1069  United  Nations 
report  showed  33  countries  with  a  lower  rate 
than  ourm. 

The  characteristic,  generous  answer  to  such 
evident  national  fallings  Is  to  spend  more 
money.  But  we  know  by  now  that  In  the 
medical  field  that  alone  Is  no  solution.  The 
United  States  spends  about  8.9  i>er  cent  of  Its 
gross  national  product  on  health  and  medical 
care,   Britain  only  4.9. 

What  needs  to  be  changed  Is  the  system  of 
delivering  medical  care  to  the  Individual 
American.  It  U,  as  a  British  medical  writer 
put  It,  "a  desperately  Inefficient  as  well  as  a 
heartless  way  of  bringing  the  benefits  of 
modern  medicine  to  the  population:  despite 
Its  wealth  tbe  health  of  America  Is  poor." 

Phtsician,  Hxal  Thtsixf:   II 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London.  Oct.  3. — Robert  Del&dorfer.  a  New 
York  writer,  was  here  with  his  family  last 
•ummar  in  Lower  Slaughter,  a  Cotswold  vil- 
lage. His  four-year-old  son.  Scott,  became  se- 
riously 111  and  spent  three  nights  In  a  hospital, 
having  numerous  tests  and  intravenous  feed- 
ing. Scott  was  in  private  room,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delndorfer  were  given  a  room  near  him. 
The  hospital's  bill  at  the  end  was  r7  SO— for 
the  parents'  meals. 

That  U  not  a  unique  experience  for  Amerl- 
eaiia  in  Britain.  A  fair  number  have  dls- 
eovered.  to  their  amaaement,  that  in  emer- 
gencies they  can  reeelve  free  hospital  care 
under  the  National  Bealth  Service. 

The  experience  of  Britons  taken  ill  while 
visiting  tbe  United  States  U  not  ezacUy  the 
same.  A  year  ago  Baglnald  Forreeter,  a  bual- 
neaaznan,  was  rushed  to  a  boepltal  in  New 
York  in  desperate  condition.  Tbe  hoepttal 
would  not  adxolt  blm  until  it  obtained  a  fi- 
nancial guarantee.  He  died  sixteen  days  later, 
and  Mr*.  Forrester  was  given  a  bill  for 
•  13.000. 

Bilany  horror  stories  of  that  kind  have  been 
told  here — of  humiliating  terms  for  admls- 
Bloti  to  American  hoepltals,  of  bills  beyond 
British  Ima^natlon.  Tbe  general  advloe  is 
that  given  In  the  tlUe  of  a  B.B.C.  televlaton 
prograoi:  'Olon't  get  sick  in  Amarlea' 

Tb*  pi— Idsnt  at  tbe  American  Medical  Aa- 
•odatloii.  Or.  Waalay  HaU.  reoantly  raii«w«d 
Um  KJULA.'»  warning  acXnst  adopUon  by  Um 
United  State*  o(  anything  like  tbe  Brlttata 
Health  Service.  Americans,  be  said,  must  hav« 
tbe  freedom  to  choose  tbetr  own  doctor.  But 


tbat  argumaot  g«U  the  reaUtlea  In  the  two 
eountries  baekward. 

Many  Amsrlaaiis  have  ik>  family  doctor. 
The  poor  rely  mainly  aa  cbarlty  tnatment 
In  cUnlcs  or  hospital  out-patient  facUlUsa. 
And  there  is  a  geogn^Jhlcal  factor  as  well: 
Five  thousand  small  towns  are  said  to  be 
without  any  doctor.  It  U  eaUmated  that  40 
per  eent  of  Americans  have  no  regular  aoeess 
to  medical  oare.  Dr.  HaU's  freedom  Ls  a 
mlddle-dasa  myth. 

In  Britain,  by  contrast,  nearly  everyone 
does  have  a  fanUIy  doctor.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  remarked  on  it  when  he  was  here 
last  month  to  look  into  the  Health  Service. 
He  asked  factory  workers  and  all  sorts  ol 
people  questions  about  their  medloal  care; 
among  other  things,  he  asked  each  person  the 
name  of  his  doctor.  To  his  astonishment, 
everyone  came  up  with  a  name. 

The  reason  is  that  everyone  in  Britain  is 
entitled  to  be  on  the  panel  of  a  general  prac- 
titioner In  his  area.  Once  he  is  on  that  list, 
he  may  go  to  the  doctor's  office  or  receive  a 
house  call — yes,  a  house  call — without  fee 
and  without  the  slightest  red  tape,  not  even 
a  stgoature.  Relations  between  patient  and 
doctor  can  in  fact  be  quite  personal  and  old- 
fashioned  in  this  country. 

Money  Is  the  more  likely  reason  for  A.M.A. 
opposition  to  anything  like  the  National 
Health  Service.  A  British  OP.  Is  not  paid  fees 
per  visit.  He  gets  a  fiat  Oovernment  salary 
plus  additional  amounts  for  special  reasons, 
such  as  a  large  list  of  paUents.  He  has  a  pix3- 
fessloTial  standard  of  living,  but  unlike  his 
American  counterpart  he  has  no  chance  of 
becoming  a  millionaire. 

The  Health  Service  has  faults,  as  British 
medical  people  are  the  first  to  say.  It  Is  un- 
derfinanced in  many  ways:  Its  facilities  are 
often  outmoded:  remote  artd  poor  areas  In- 
evitably tend  to  be  abort  of  doctors. 

But  there  are  qualities  In  the  British  sys- 
tem that  ought  to  commend  themselves  to 
Americans.  One  Is  universality.  Everyone 
knows  that  he  Is  entitled  to  medical  and 
hospital  care,  without  favor  or  explanation. 
Since  that  Is  the  rule,  forms  and  other  red 
tape  are  seldom   neceasary. 

or  course  the  middle-class  or  the  well-to- 

■  still  have  advantages:  They  subscribe  to 
rnvate  health  Insurance  to  assure  earlier 
hospital  admission  in  non-urgent  cases  or  to 
Ket  private  rooms.  But  almost  any  aj.s  of- 
fice will  demonstrate  that  access  to  medicine 
Is  now  as  close  to  a  classless  affair  In  Britain 
as  In  any  Western  society. 

Another  vital  quality  is  the  subordination 
of  money  as  a  value  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Many  American  doctor*  are  motivated 
by  traditional  idealism,  but  the  syatem  of 
private  practice  seems  to  have  turned  too 
many  others  Into  grasping  businessmen.  The 
American  public  senses  that,  and  so  do  many 
young  doctors  repelled  by  the  Image  of  their 
profession.  It  is  a  sick  society  that  has  doctors 
as  Its  highest-paid  workers. 

The  National  Health  Service  has  had  prac- 
tical results  that  are  readily  maasvirabl*. 
There  have  been  dramatic  Improvement* 
In  British  health  standards  In  the  generation 
dnoe  the  servto*  began. 

But  the  psychological  benefits  may  be  as 
great  a*  the  medical.  In  matters  of  life  and 
death,  any  civilized  society  should  strive 
for  equal  treatment.  Th%t  la  an  advantage  to 
the  prtvlIeKed  as  wall  as  the  deprived.  It  Is 
really  a  moral  advantage. 

Ths  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  England, 
Cardinal  Heenan.  was  speaking  la*t  ysar 
about  contemporary  moral*.  He  worried 
about  challenges  to  decency,  but  then  he 
said: 

We  have  made  great  moral  progiea*.  Any- 
one who  sneers  at  our  welfare  state  needs  to 
live  In  siieh  a  highly  sophisticated  country 
as  tb«  Dnltsd  States,  where  a  family  can  be 
reduced  to  misery  by  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment." 


SURVEYOP  ECONOMISTS  DOUBTS 
PRESIDKNT'S  PROaRAM  WILL  RE- 
DUCE UKEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Profs.  Vlttorlo  Bonomo  and  Stan- 
ley E.  Boyle  of  tlie  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University  In  Blacluburg, 
Va..  surveyed  1,000  members  selected  at 
random  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation on  their  views  of  the  President's 
current  wage-price  control  program. 
There  were  some  interesting  results  from 
the  603  economists  who  replied. 

Sixty-one  percent  were  In  favor  of  the 
program. 

Sixty-six  percCTit  believed  that  pro- 
gram will  reduce  inflation.  This  Is  not 
surprising  as  most  of  the  demand  infla- 
tion has  gone  out  of  the  economy;  im- 
employment  is  at  the  6  percent  level;  and 
industry  Is  only  operating  at  73  percent 
of  capacity.  There  Is  no  danger  of  re- 
newed demand  inflation  in  these  circum- 
stances. Putting  idle  men  to  work  on  idle 
machines  is  not  Inflationary. 

Only  27  percent — a  very  low  number- 
believed  that  the  President's  program 
will  reduce  imemployment. 

Finally,  some  59  percent  of  the  econ- 
omists who  replied  think  that  the  pro- 
gram will  bring  increased  proflts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  describing  the 
poll  and  Its  restilts  be'prlnted  In  full  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recomd,  the  follows : 
Economists'  Opinions  on   Phehtdcnt's  Wagk 

AND  Price  Contboi.  Pax  sex  Paios  to  Ak- 

NOrNCEMENT    OT    StAOE    II    PXOGSAM 

The  preliminary  and  partial  results  of  the 
returi.s  obtained  to  tbe  first  stage  of  a 
multi-stage  nationwide  opinion  survey  of 
economist,-;  on  the  President's  current  wage- 
price  control  program  were  completed  today 
by  Professors  Vlttorlo  Bonomo  and  Stanley 
E  Boyle  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
rf  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University  in   Blacksburg,   Virginia. 

Professors  Bonomo  and  Boyle  conducted 
their  mail  survey  over  the  period  September 
14-29.  receiving  responses  from  606  econo- 
mists throughout  tbe  nation  out  of  1000 
economists  selected  at  random  from  among 
the  \2J0O0  members  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 

Some  of  the  major  findings  of  the  survey 
were: 

fll  percent  of  all  U.S.  economists  are  basi- 
cally In  favor  of  the  President's  current  wage- 
price  control  program. 

Although  06  percent  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  control  program  will  reduoe 
Inflation,  only  27  percent  believe  that  it  will 
reduce  unemployment.  Moreover,  69  percent 
of  all  economists  think  that  the  controls 
program  will  Increase  business  proQta. 

64  percent  of  all  economists  are  of  the 
opinion  that  some  form  of  wage  and  price 
controls  wiU  be  extended  for  an  additional 
one  year  or  longer  beyond  the  cturant  00- 
day  txtvza  period. 

The  President's  wage-price  control  pro- 
gram has  majority  support  in  all  aectlona  of 
the  country.  The  highest  favorable  rating  was 
recorded  for  the  Southeast  where  T2  per- 
cent were  In  favor.  The  loweet  favorable 
rating  occurred  for  tbe  Midwest,  with  M 
percent  in  favor. 

A  majority  of  eeonocnists  In  aU  majcr  em- 
ployment categories  support  tbe  PreaMent* 
program,  ranging  from  71  percent  of  eoono- 
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mists  emplojrad  by  bnstnw  in  favor  to  87 
psroent  at  aoadamtB  economists  in  favor. 

Oensral  support  for  the  PreeUtent^  wac*- 
prloe  oontKJl  program  amomg  eoonomlsta  la 
reflected  in  the  tabulations  at  ttaa  curvay 
results  praaanted  by  Bonomo  and  Boyte.  llie 
eoonomlsta  ware  aaked  to  respond  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement. 

"On  Balance,  I  (am  In  favor/am  not  in 
favar/bave  no  opinion  as  to  the  deslrabUlty) 
of  the  Preaidenfa  current  wage-price  con- 
trol program." 


In  favor 

Not  in 
favor  Noopinioa 

All  KonofliiiU 

«1 

57 
71 
(8 
U 

63 

71 
72 
S3 
61 

37                2 

Employmsnt: 
Academic.... 
BuriMM 

<0                3 
29                0 

2a            4 

Otlisf 

Region : 

NorthMK 

a            4 

34                  3 

District     of 

mstropolita 
SouthssA.... 

MIdwSJt 

W»« 

Columbw 
■  arsi 

22                7 
2«                 0 
46                 1 
36                 3 

The  economists'  opinions  on  certain  speclflc 
effects  of  ths  President's  wage-price  control 
program  were  obtained  by  asking  them  to 
respond  with  Tes,  No,  or  No  Opinion  to 
the  Statement 

"I  beUevs  that  tbe  current  wage-price  con- 
trol program  wiU  (a)  reduoe  inflation,  (b) 
reduce  unemployment,  (c)  increase  business 
profits." 

Pn  percsst) 


Yet 


No    No  opinion 


Reduc*  InflaUM 

Reduc*  unomplovmwtt 

IncruM  businoss  profits. 


66 

27 
59 


31 
62 
31 


3 
11 
10 


In  addition,  the  c^lnlon  among  economists 
as  to  tbe  probable  duration  of  the  wage  and 
price  controls  on  the  XJS.  economy  was  deter- 
mined by  aslring  them  to  select  the  appro- 
priate reqwnae  to  the  statement 

"I  believe  that  the  present  wage-price  con- 
trol program  wlU  be  extended  In  a  modified 
form  for  an  additional  (a)  S  nionths,  (b)  6 
months,  (c)  9  months,  (d)   year  or  longer." 

ffxtefulon  Reaporue 

(percent) 

5  months 3 

6  months 14 

9  months 12 

Yettf'  or  longer 64 

No  opinion 7 

The  most  politically-significant  findings  of 
the  survey  were  the  apparent  prevailing  views 
aonong  economists  that  the  unemployment 
situation  will  not  be  Improved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  control  program  but  that 
business  proflts  will  increase  during  the  con- 
trol period.  The  strong  objections  raised  by 
key  labor  union  leaders  to  the  exemption  of 
businem  proflts  from  price  and  wage  controU 
are  likely  to  be  vigorously  oontlnued  if  busi- 
ness proflts  do  in  fact  increase  as  predicted, 
especially  tt  aooompanied  by  the  predicted 
lack  of  Improvement  in  the  overall  unem- 
ployment situation. 


REFLECTIONS  OP  RABBI  LOUIS 
PTNKELSTEIN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Tues- 
day, October  12,  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
tains a  moat  Interesting  feature  article 
entlUed  "Thla  Ii  a  Good  Time  for  Jews," 
Robert  J.  Donovao.  MsocUte  editor  of 
the  Tlm«8,  has  written  this  penetrating 
report  on  the  refleotloDs  of  RabU  Loula 
Flnkelstetn,  the  rearing  chanoeUor  of 


the  Jewish  Theolodcal  Seminary  of 
America.  The  views  of  RabM  Plnkdsteln 
are  worthy  of  the  attentton  ot  the  Sen- 
ate. X  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Rcoou. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
aa  follows: 

"This  Is  a  Oood  Tntx  roa  Jews  .  .  ." 
(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Nsw  ToKK. — "This  is  a  good  time  tat  Jews  " 
Rabbl  Louis  Plnkelst^n,  the  retiring  chao- 
cMor  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  observed. 

"Two  miracles  have  happened  to  us  in  this 
one  generation,  either  one  of  which  would 
have  been  amaslng.  One  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  stete  of  Israel  after  2,000  yaara. 
I  was  a  Zionist,  but  I  never  expected  to  see 
this  in  my  lifetime.  The  other  is  the  emer- 
gence of  American  Jewry  In  its  present 
vigor." 

Out  of  tbeee  twin  developments  la  there  for 
American  Jews  a  danger  of  conflicting  loyal- 
Ues  as  between  the  United  SUtes  and  Israel? 

"The  J>wlsh  law  U  clear,"  Dr.  Plnkelstem 
aald  In  an  Interview.  "If  you  live  In  the  coun- 
try and  are  a  citiaen,  you  have  to  be  loyal  to 
that  ooimtry.  With  the  country  providing 
everything  you  have,  you  can't  act  against  its 
Interests  or  speak  against  its  interests. 

"Jews  naturally  will  be  concerned  about 
their  fellow  Jews,  and  especially  In  this  par- 
ticular age  when  every  Jew  who  Is  alive  lias 
a  sense  of  guilt  over  tboee  8  "niiii/w  who  are 
not  aUve  (because  of  HlUerlsm) .  If  there  Is 
any  danger  to  the  2^  mlUion  Jews  in  Israel 
of  destruction,  I  would  do  anything  I  could 
to  help  them,  short  of  Injuring  tbe  interest 
ot  this  country,  unless  I  packed  up  and  moved 
to  Israel,  which  Is  my  privilege. 

"I  think  that  U  about  bow  OatboUes  feel 
about  the  Vatican.  I  have  children  and 
grandchildren  in  Israel  and  have  a  great  stake 
In  the  safety  al  Israel. 

"But  I  think  if  I  were  an  official  of  tbe 
SUte  Department,  which  is  improbable,  I 
oould  carry  out  my  oath  of  aUegiance  with- 
out any  qualms  about  IsraM. 

"A  conflict  of  interest  has  not  yet  arrived. 
I  can  Imagine  a  situation  when  it  might 
arise,  and  every  one  of  us  would  have  to 
chooae  whether  he  wanted  to  live  in  America 
or  Israel,  but  be  couldn't  live  here  auid  be  a 
traitor." 

Looking  back  over  a  long  life  as  a  distin- 
guUhed  scholar  BabU  Plnkelstein  focused 
upon  the  laSOs  as  a  time  of  emergence  of  the 
Jews  in  America. 

"The  poor  Immigrants  had  fouiMl  their 
place,  their  children  were  getting  an  educa- 
tion (and  we  were  educating  girls  and  women 
teachers,  which  had  not  been  ooaunon  M-trwrng 
Jews) .  It  was  clear  that  sooner  or  later  tbeee 
children  would  have  a  great  deal  of  Influence 
In  the  community  and  also  that  they  would 
retain  their  q>irittial  heritage." 

As  the  generatloos  pass  and  the  world 
arouiid  them  becomes  Increasingly  secular,  is 
there  a  danger  tbat  Jewish  Identity  will  tend 
to  disappear? 

"Of  course  we  are  accustomed  to  that.  If  all 
Jews  who  existed  in  the  first  century  and 
their  descendants  adhered  to  tbe  Jewish  re- 
ligion, there  would  probably  be  a  half  a  bil- 
lion of  us  now.  There  has  always  been  a 
wearing  away  of  the  weaker  brothera. 

"Whatever  else  there  Is  to  say  about  being 
a  Jew,  it  doean't  happen  to  be  convenient,  ao 
alwajA  tbe  people  who  are  willing  to  give  up 
some  oonvenienoe  because  they  think  It  is 
worthwhile  will  remain  m  tbe  fold.  I  think 
this  is  true  of  the  overwhdming  majority  of 
American  Jews,  Including  the  youth." 

Dr.  Plnkelstem,  wbo  Is  76,  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semmary. 
In  recent  years  he  has  held  the  title  of  chan- 
cellor, a  post  from  which  he  will  retire  next 
June.  His  output  of  scholarly  work  bas  bean 


Immense,  and  be  has  lectured  at  Harrard. 
Princeton.  Oberlln  and  other  colleges.  In  1969 
he  became  tbe  first  rabbl  to  preach  a  serxnozi 
at  the  White  House  In  one  of  the  East  Boom 
services  oonduoted  at  Praaident  Nlaon's 
request. 

"Ths  world  is  getting  very  complex  and, 
what's  more,  very  crowded,"  he  remarked.  "It 
is  much  more  dllBcult  to  be  a  gentlemsn  in 
a  crowded  subway  train  tlian  It  U  in  a  taxi- 
cab.  We  are  breathing  polluted  air,  drinking 
pcdluted  water.  All  this  seems  to  be  affecting 
us  somehow. 

"The  worst  thing  in  tbe  world  Is  to  have 
amcletles.  Pears  of  hobgoblins  bring  out  the 
worst  in  us.  SUioe  the  invention  of  the  atomic 
bomb  the  whole  world  has  seen  terror,  spok- 
en or  unqtoken.  This  Is  a  really  tragic  devel- 
opment. People  who  are  fearful  and  anxious 
say  things  and  do  tilings  that  they  tliem- 
selves  regret  afterward.  The  'Talmud  has  an 
expression  for  that:  A  person  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  what  he  says  when  he 
is  m  pain." 

Naturally  he  has  been  concerned  by  the 
tensiosis  between  Uacks  and  Jews  In  re- 
cent years. 

"I  feel  the  race  problem  will  solve  Itself. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Irish  and  Jews 
didn't  get  along  too  well.  Nevertheless  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  with  Important  help  from 
the  Jewish  vote. 

"I  was  sent  by  President  Kennedy  to  tbe 
Vatican  when  this  Pope  was  inaugurated,  and 
the  Pc^M  knew  I  was  a  rabbl,  a  Jew.  I  was 
treated  wi'h  tbe  utmost  kinrtneea  and  bos- 
pitaUty.  We  have  Jesuits  lecturing  here,  and 
I  have  lectured  at  Jestiit  seminaries. 

"I  expect  to  see  great  changes  happen  in 
this  country.  We  have  Negro  mayors  now,  and 
I  imagine  that  sooner  or  later  the  bUck  pop- 
ulation will  have  a  controlling  Influence  In 
states  like  New  Yatt  and  Ilimois  and  some 
of  tt  J  Southern  states. 

"All  tbe  blacks  need  now  is  education  and 
housing.  And  jobs  of  course.  A  Negro  who 
can  earn  $10,000  a  year  will  be  offered  20 
jobs.  It  is  the  poor  Negro  who  can  only 
earn  S4,0<X)  a  year  who  bas  difficulty." 

"Slrce  the  1960's,"  he  noted,  "tbe  young 
peoples'  minds  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Influenced  by  their  peers— overwlielmlngly 
so.  The  young  people  of  this  genutttlon  have 
lost  faith  in  tbe  moral  stature  and  leadership 
of  their  parents'  generatloa. 

"Now  that  cannot  but  affect  the  attitude  of 
Jewish  young  i>eople  too,  and  we  have  to 
work  harder  now  than  we  ever  did  before  to 
get  the  Jewi^  tradition  understood  by  otir 
youn"  people.  Most  Jewish  parents  that  I 
know  are  keenly  aware  of  that.  They  turn  to 
this  seminary  now  in  number*  beyond  what 
we  ever  had  before. 

"Many  students  coming  here  wanting  to  be 
rabbis  and  teachers  already  had  iHvpared 
themselves  for  other  callings.  They  suddenly 
discovered  that  there  Is  need  f<^  them  in  this 
area  of  saving  the  contribution  the  Jewish 
religion  makes  to  civUlaation." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  his  many 
other  friends  in  wishing  Senator  Elun- 
Dia  a  happy  Slst  birthday. 

Allkn  ELLKNDca  is  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable Members  of  this  body.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ajn>roprlatlons,  he  has  diligently  im>- 
tected  the  American  taxpayer  against 
wasteful  Oovemmoit  mending.  B!y  his 
own  account,  he  can  spot  a  mlqdaoed 
decimal  point  f  ran  across  a  roan.  As  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  now  its 
ranking  Democrat,  Senator  Exxkhsb  has 
exercised  a  very  oonalden^e  Influence 
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on  the  basic  eoonomy  of  my  State  and  of 
all  other  agrlcoltural  Stetes.  His  oontxi- 
butlon  to  f  ann  legislation  Is  immeasur- 
able. 

Senator  Eilkndxk  has  established  Rn 
outstanding  record  In  other  areas  as  well 
As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Si^ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatloos,  he  was  one  of  the  most  aoUve 
and  effectlTe  advocates  of  all  programs 
seeking  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources. 

He  devoted  himself  tirelessly  to  the 
task  of  allocating  available  public  works 
fimds  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
section  of  this  Nation.  His  aid  and  sup- 
port were  essential  and  decisive  in  the 
develofMnent  of  the  Arkansas  R£ver 
navigation  project,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  public  works  programs 
ever  undertaken. 

Allkn  Ellzmdek  was  in  the  Sentite 
when  I  came  in  1045.  Since  that  time  I 
have  come  to  rely  heavily  on  his  great 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  One  aspect  of 
Senator  Ellender's  career  that  is  gen- 
erally overlooked  is  his  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
relations  with  other  countries,  especially 
the  Soviet  Onion.  Senator  EixxxnmM.  has 
traveled  more  extensively  than  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  has  reported 
to  the  Senate  with  plctin-es  and  veit>al 
descriptions  of  his  trips  on  numerous  cx:- 
casions.  He  has  shown  a  deep  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  world's 
people.  As  I  look  back  upon  the  last  25 
years,  Uiere  Is  no  man  in  public  life 
whose  judgment  about  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  more  accurate  than  Senator 
Ellender's.  Personally,  on  many  of  the 
most  dlfQcult  Issues  In  this  area  of  bur 
relations,  I  have  found  Senator  Eljubn- 
oxx's  attitude  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  the  deliberations  which  take  plac«  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  oomgratulate  Allem  Ellendbr  on  his 
first  81  years  and  wish  him  hap|?y> 
healthful  years  to  come. 


A  YEAR  OP  INSULATION  FOR  FK)- 
ERAX,  REGULATORS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
curring problem  with  Federal  r«gulat#ry 
agencies  is  the  status  of  retired  or  itn- 
reappolnted  regulators.  Many  of  th«m 
take  positions  with  the  industries  tliey 
have  Just  been  regulating,  creating  pr4^ 
lems  of  maintaining  at  least  the  appeAr- 
ance  of  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies.  Another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  dUemma  faced  by  the  commls- 
sicDer  approaching  the  end  of  a  tetm 
without  any  knowledge  whether  he  or 
she  will  be  reappointed.  A  desire  for  le- 
appointment  may  exercise  insidious  pris- 
8ure  on  decisionmaking,  and  the  reai- 
lator  who  expects  to  have  to  find  o^^r 
work  faces  the  tension  between  the  strict 
scruple  of  doing  nothing  which  mlgmt 
even  appear  to  affect  voting  and  ^e 
pressing  necessity  to  be  sure  of  an  Mi- 
come  when  the  agency  Job  ends  abrupSr. 

Lee  White,  until  1969  Chairman  of  $e 
Federal  Power  CommLssion,  recently  d|^- 
ciissed  this  problem  in  a  thoughtftil 
paper  delivered  at  a  seminar  on  the  a^ 
ministrative  process  during  the  dedlo 
Uon  of  the  Oeorgetown  University  I4w 


Centor  in  this  city.  Mr.  White  suggests 
that  private  or  public  resources  might 
provkle  an  optional  p«lod  of  up  to  13  or 
18  Bkontha  after  retirement,  during 
which  time  the  ex-cmnmhwtoner  or  board 
member  would  be  assured  of  Income  and 
could  engage  in  scholarahip.  teaching, 
writing,  or  similar  activity  related  to  his 
former  positiOQ.  From  his  experience.  Mr. 
White  concludes  that  such  an  assurance 
would  alleviate  the  irrelevant  but  very 
real  pressures  facing  regulators  nearlng 
the  end  of  their  terms,  and  I  should  like 
to  share  his  thoughts  with  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thsit  Mr. 
White's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKOPOeAL    FOB    DXPABTTNO    RaCTTUkTOBa 

(Remarks  of  Le«  C.  White) 
SemtnM-8  Baeembled  In  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  a  new  law  school  building, 
even  for  an  <AA  law  scho<d,  ahould  perhaps 
focus  on  legal  Issues,  theorlea.  analyses,  etc. 
I  have,  neTertbeleea,  choaen  to  talk  not 
about  what  members  of  regulatory  agencies 
decide,  or  even  how  they  decide  Issues  before 
them,  but  rather  about  what  happens  to 
regulator*— or  more  accurately  what  should 
happen  to  them — as  they  leave  the  scenes  of 
their  carnage  and  mischief. 

There  are  acme  recurring  aspects  of  life 
that  take  on  a  comforting  character:  the 
first  warm  days  of  spring,  the  beginning  of 
school.  Thanksgiving,  ChrlBtmaa,  and  so 
forth.  Although  not  quite  so  regularly,  and 
maybe  not  so  comforting,  as  those  men- 
tioned, examination  cuid  critiques  of  regu- 
latory agencies  also  come  along  rather  fre- 
quently. The  Immutable  rules  of  this  partic- 
ular game  call  for  such  assessments  to  have 
a  section  devoted  to  the  topic  "We  must  im- 
prove the  quality  of  appointees  to  our  regu- 
latory bodies." 

As  a  refugee  from  the  alphabet  world  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies — 3>4  yecuv  at  the 
PPC — I  can  attest  that  the  quality  of  Fed- 
eral regulator  Is  uneven  and  that  the  ques- 
tion warrants  attention.  The  ma}or  respon- 
slbUlty  and  opportunity  for  improvement  at 
the  Federal  level  obviously  rests  m'lth  the 
President — translated  loosely,  and  there 
really  Is  no  other  way,  this  means  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff.  Inducing  able  pecq>le  to 
aocept  these  assignments  U  an  aspect  of 
Presidential  leadership,  style  and  appeal. 
But  there  are  a  few  mechanics  tliat  ought 
to  be  ticked  off  that  can  perhaps  enable  any 
President  to  do  a  better  }ob  In  meeting  this 
particular  reaponslbmty. 

A  President  who  plays  a  major  role  In  fls- 
tng  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  his  staJT  In 
pi-eparlng  a  slate  at  candidates  and  in  going 
over  the  choksee — even  on  oocaaloa  rejecting 
the  whole  packag« — is  likely  to  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  the  President  who  virtually 
delegates  the  responalbUlty  to  crtbers.  On  oc- 
casion, the  Pratfdant  may  even  have  to  do 
a  little  personal  persuading  to  get  the  per- 
soa  he  wants.  Preatdents  are  busy,  but  Presl- 
dantial  appointments  are  important,  par- 
ticularly those  with  a  fixed  term  of  years  In- 
volved. Mistakes  are  tougher  to  rectify  In 
this  arena. 

That  each  potential  appointee  should  be 
measured  against  a  checklist  Is  hardly  revo- 
lutionary and  the  factors  examined  are  the 
bculc  ageless  ones.  Not  wanting  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance  and  Indulging  a  penchant 
for  srtaUng  the  obvious,  I  will  Itemlas  those 
that  readily  come  to  mind:  (1)  demonstnkt- 
ed  breadth  of  view,  <2)  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual's past  activities  pose  problems  of  real 
or  apparent  conflicts  of  interest,  (3)  an  as- 
sessment by  former  superiors  and  coUeaguee 
of  the  Individual's  capacity  to  function  In  a 
coUeglal   Xorum,    (4)    poUtlcal   strengths   cv 


I,  (6)  his  reputattod  In  hla  own 
oommunlty.  (6)  his  leputaOon  for  probity 
and  intflgxlty.  and  (7)  Indications  of  bts  in- 
teUectual  csipaelty  to  graap  oomplez  and  dtr- 
fteult  BubBtantlva  laauea. 

The  Ssnato  oonmittees  which  must  pass 
upoti  tlie  nominees  also  have  a  special  bur- 
den In  their  examination  of  PrasMsnttal 
Bomlneea  for  regoUtory  bodies.  If  they  were 
to  make  It  known,  focmaUy  or  Informally, 
tlaat  ttaey  Intend  to  Inqulie  vary  fully  Into 
the  background  and  qualification  of  nomt- 
nees  for  Independent  regulatory  agencies, 
this  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  I  do  not 
advocate  wholesale  rejection  of  Preeldentltd 
nominees,  even  by  committees  with  majori- 
ties different  from  the  political  party  of  the 
President;  rather,  I  would  expect  them  to 
focxia  on  the  factors  mentioned  earlier,  and 
If  a  candidate  Is  found  wanting,  his  name 
should  be  withdrawn  or  voted  down  by  the 
Senate.  By  making  this  point,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  Imply  that  It  has  not  been  done  in 
the  past  In  some  Instanoes;  what  I  do  sug- 
gest Is  that  It  be  done  In  each  Instance. 

I  would  urge  professional  societies  and 
academic  organisations  to  submit  names  of 
Individuals  for  consideration  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  each  vacancy,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  resident  should  limit  himself  to 
names  sabmltted  by  any  group,  even  one 
that  he  might  set  up.  Similarly,  I  would  urge 
them  to  comment  on  these  Individuals  whose 
terms  are  expiring  and  who  may  be  candi- 
dates for  reappointment.  For  completeness,  I 
would  suggeset  that  aU  regulated  Industry 
groups  suggest  names  for  residential  consid- 
eration, a  suggestion  that  is  probably  the 
least  necessary  that  I  have  made  or  wUl 
make. 

But  enough  about  how  to  get  the  best 
jjeople.  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  cii  a 
rather  troublesome  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
little  discussed  facet  of  life  on  a  regulatory 
body.  The  generic  topic  might  be  labeled 
"Do  old  regulators  really  fade  away?" 

There  have  been  occasions  when  Congres- 
sional anger  has  been  aroused,  when  news- 
paper commentary  has  appeared  and  when 
the  regulators  themselves  engage  In  intro- 
spection about  the  more  glaring  and  dis- 
comforting Instaneea  in  which  regulators 
and  representatives  of  «ie  regulated  indus- 
tries practically  trade  places.  Pertodically,  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  expresaes 
annoyance  when  members  of  the  ICC  leave 
to  take  positions  at  or  near  the  top  of  trade 
associations  whose  members  are  regulated 
by  the  ICC  or  in  the  companies  themselves. 
Similarly,  a  minor  ripple  occurred  no  more 
than  a  month  ago  when  the  retiring  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Institute 
of  Shortening  and  Edible  Oils  to  be  succeeded 
by  an  individual  who  had  prior  to  hit  desig- 
nation as  General  Connael  been  a  lawyer 
for  the  very  same  Institute  for  Shortening 
and  Edible  OIU. 

It  Is  not  my  thesis  that  one  who  spends 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  a  particular 
administrative  law  specialty  sbotild  be  barred 
permanently  from  partldptalng  in  that  field 
In  which  presumably  be  has  developed  some 
ezpertlae.  Thers  are  sUtutea  and  agency  rales 
governing  representation  by  former  Oommls- 
slonecs  and  staff  in  matters  that  they  had 
participated  In  actively  while  serving  In  a 
governmental  capacity.  The  larger  question 
of  how  an  Individual  will  choose  to  occupy 
himself  during  the  time  following  his  de- 
parture from  a  Commission  Is  determined  by 
a  whole  host  of  highly  subjective  determina- 
tions. I  would  not  wish  to  Impose  my  per- 
sonal preferences  on  others  or  to  suggest 
that  they  be  embodied  in  requirements. 

Btit  this  lasds  to  wtaai  I  ragard  aa  a  very 
disagreeable  Uttle  probUm.  I  mbb  referring  to 
the  aubUe  and  tiniitaswiiabls  prsasans  tbat 
b«gla  to  mount  aa  tbe  IndlTldual  ragulstar's 
term  begins  to  ooms  to  a  olose — In  nxiat  In- 
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ataness,  about  a  year  bafca*  the  actual  tar- 
mlnal  tfate.  Vor  thoaa  wbo  are  Indspendantly 
wealtby,  tor  thoaa  wbo  will  return  to  their 
fathet«-ln-Iaw's  btialnasi,  tor  thoaa  who  are 
being  promofead  to  a  tfUtarsnt  appolatlve  }oh 
(and  know  about  It)  and  tor  those  who  ai« 
otherwise  absolutMy  oertaln  about  what  they 
win  t>e  doing  when  thetr  term  eiptres,  (un- 
less  it  Is  an  Industry  poet  In  the  fields  they 
regulated)  there  la  very  Uttle  dlflcnlty. 

I^e  serious  problem  rests  with  those  who 
are  not  in  such  a  position.  Having  oboerred 
both  ends  of  the  Federal  appointive  process  - 
from  the  position  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  from  a  position  as  a  member  of  a  regtUa- 
tory  body,  I  can  assure  you  we  can  take  for 
granted  that  Presidents  are  most  unlikely  to 
reach  an  early  decision  as  to  whether  Com- 
missioner "X"  wni  be  reapi>olnted  or  disap- 
pointed. Thus,  poor  old  '^''  Is  required  to 
face  up  to  that  deadline  when  he  may  find 
himself  without  a  Job,  a  staff  and,  n^re  im- 
portantly, a  monthly  ryiiwtr 

My  own  obaerrations  suggest  very  strongly 
that  thsre  is  a  subliminal  change  that  takM 
place  as  the  hero  oX  our  operetta  tends  to 
take  positions  on  issues  before  him  tliat  wlU 
secure  expressions  of  support — frosn  Indus- 
try or  consumer  groups  depending  upon  who 
the  Prealdent  Is  and  what  tbe  member's  paat 
record  has  been — ^for  bis  retention  and  ulti- 
mate reappointment.  Even  if  be  has  decided 
not  to  accept  another  term  or  has  been  told 
tiiat  be  will  not  be  redesignated  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, he  then  faces  the  problem  of  how  to  go 
about  aattlng  up  his  After -Oovemmant  life. 
Aside  from  being  improper,  it  may  be  awk- 
ward and  demeaning  for  him  to  be  Job  seek- 
ing, partlculsily  If  he  is  looking  in  tbe  area 
wliere  his  agency  axpertenoe  might  normal- 
ly, logically  and  naturaUy  point  him. 

Quite  daariy.  Federal  Jodges  do  not  have 
a  comparable  problem  abnply  because  tbetr 
tenure  Is  for  life.  I  do  not  advocate  lifetime 
appointments  to  regulatory  bodies  even 
though  that  might  solve  this  particular  prob- 
lem for  ragulators.  My  preference  Is  to  dertse 
an  arrangement  whlcta  removes  the  fwessurs 
and  tbe  awkwardness  trom  our  depsrtlng 
regulators. 

In  brief,  tbe  idea  Is  to  establish  a  program 
whereby  all  who  are  leaving  Federal  regula- 
tory positions  can  be  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  at  least  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  per- 
haps a  year  and  a  half,  they  wlU  be  aMe 
to  continue  at  their  salary  level  and  In  an 
environment  In  which  they  can  lelaorely 
and  without  emberrassment  contemplate  tbe 
next  portion  of  their  career.  Quickly,  a  wta<de 
host  of  questions  about  the  details  of  aucfa  a 
proposal  come  to  mind.  I  wUl  soggest  an  ar- 
rangement that  m  my  view  would  meet  the 
needs,  as  I  aee  them.  But  let  me  emphasiae 
that  Implementing  specifics  are  relatively  tin- 
important.  My  principal  concern  Is  that  some 
satisfactory  plan  be  devised  and  put  Into 
effect. 

Who  should  ufUlerttke  such  a  plan? — One 
of  the  reasons  for  discussing  this  proposal  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  law 
school  Is  my  belief  that  the  academic  oom- 
munlty is  a  highly  appropriate  one  for  un- 
dertaking such  a  mission.  For  example,  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  consortium  of  law  schools 
or  of  universities  coiild  enter  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  each  of  tbe  participating  In- 
stitutions would  agree  to  make  a  suitable 
and  hospitable  place  for  a  departing  regu- 
lator. The  American  Bar  Association,  simply 
because  of  the  preponderance  of  lawyers 
among  those  serving  on  regulatory  bodies, 
might  well  undertake  to  adopt  such  a  piT>- 
gram.  Research  institutions,  such  aa  tbe 
Brookings  Institution,  could  band  together 
In  such  an  effort.  And  finally.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  my  view  It  would  be  a  useful 
&nd  worthwline  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  finance  such  a  proposal  so  that  tbe  final 
period  of  service  by  Federal  regulators  oould 
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ba  finae  at  thass  very  real,  but  Urelevant  and 
distracting  pressures.  It  may  well  be.  tlM*«- 
fors.  that  Oongrasa  Itaalf  should  oooalder 
what  ml|^  be  Mgarded  as  a  highly  ao|thlsU- 
eated  %jp9  of  optional  severanca  ahowanoe. 

WKo  thould  t>e  eUgtbUT — ^As  a  minimum,  t 
believe  that  departing  mcmben  cf  the  major 
Federal  regulatory  agenctua  ahould  haw  aoeh 
aa  opUoa  available  to  Vbaax.  If,  howevar,  the 
eoaoeept  U  worthy,  eUglblllty  should  aot  bo 
reatrtetiv«  but  should  be  aa  bmadly-baaed  m 
poaslbls.  It  Is  sssUy  predictable  that  a  rela- 
tively amaU  peroentage  of  outgoing  regula- 
tors is  likely  to  take  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement — the  significant  aspect  of  It.  In 
my  Judgment,  would  be  Its  avallabUlty. 

What  ihouUL  be  the  period  o/  Ume7 — As 
Indicated,  I  have  thrown  out  tbe  suggestion 
of  IS  months,  although  certainly  U  n  were 
limited  to  a  year  that,  too.  would  be  helpful. 
I  do  not  believe  any  partlclpaoit  in  such  a 
program  should  be  obligated  to  stay  tbe  en- 
tire time,  since  conceptually  the  arrangement 
Is  Intended  to  afford  him  adequate  time  to 
make  his  transition. 

What  thould  the  regulator  do  with  hU 
time? — On  this  point,  I  would  permit  the  re- 
tiring regulator  to  be  tree  to  engage  in  any 
reasonable  activity  related  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. Illustrations  are  the  writing  of  his  own 
experiences  or  memoirs,  teaching  or  lecturing 
In  his  fields  of  special  competence  and  the 
writing  of  eerloua  and  learned  articles  on 
Issues  that  may  have  attracted  his  Intaiast 
while  serving  In  his  govetmnental  posltton. 
Quite  obviously,  one  of  the  Important  uses  ot 
his  time  would  be  to  decompress  and  to  oob- 
sider  Job  oppoitunitles. 

OONCLOBIOir 

Tlioss  who  are  selected  to  serve  on  ad- 
mlnlxtratvle  agencies  in  a  role  as  regubUor, 
by  tbe  nature  of  their  assignment,  face  a 
whole  barrage  of  dlfflcult  and  frequently 
complex  Issues.  They  are  not  necessarily  seek- 
ing sympathy  since,  for  the  most  part,  they 
come  voltmtailly  to  the  asMgnment— rarely 
are  any  of  tbem  ''""ghTilirfl  into  a  eommls- 
sloner^  chair,  nevertheless,  trom  the  pub- 
lic's point  of  view,  every  proper  effort  should 
be  made  to  ensure  that  we  secure  not  only 
the  ablest  people  to  serve  in  those  positions, 
but  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to 
enable  each  of  them  to  do  tbe  best  possible 
Job. 

I  have  focused  on  that  relatively  lOiort 
period  at  the  end  of  a  regulatofs  term  where 
pressures  and  personal  oaaoems  begin  to  as- 
sume an  Importance  that  can  subconsciously 
and  imperceptibly  distort  the  regulator's 
balance.  Despite  tbe  fact  that  there  may  be 
some  whose  actions  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  Uttle  distortion  might  t>e  a  good  t>'i"g.  we 
have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  cystem  and  strive, 
where  possible,  to  offset  improper  Influences. 

The  proposal  outlined  In  this  presentation 
is  offered,  not  as  a  finished  blueprint,  but  as 
a  concept  which  I  hope  will  receive  attention 
from  those  who  have  the  capacity  to  develop 
an  Idea  into  a  program. 


THE  NEW  GREEK  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  the  pronouncements  of  the  present 
Greek  regime  and  the  rosy  estimates  of 
administration  spokesmen,  constitution- 
al govemmeat  has  not  been  returned  to 
QreeceL  Although  4  years  have  paawd 
since  the  overthrow  of  its  lawful  govem- 
m«it,  the  current  government  has  taken 
no  concrete  steps  to  restore  basic  consti- 
tutkmal  rights. 

In  a  column  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  Mr.  Marquis  dillds  cites 
tills  lack  of  progress  and  erttlei»B  the 
decision  of  Vice  President  Agnew  to  visit 
Greece  and  thereby  lend  the  prestige  of 


his  office  to  a  goremment  which  contin- 
ues to  torture  and  tmprlsan  those  who 
would  veak  out  acalnat  it. 

Mr.  Presldentk  Z  eodone  this  criticism. 
Tlie  Vice  Prasidait's  visit  cornea  at  a  time 
when  the  Foreign  Belatloos  Oommlttee 
is  ooniMerlng  the  eotoff  of  aU  aid  to 
Greece  as  a  clear  statement  of  the  Con- 
gress' opposition  to  its  present  jmllcles. 
His  visit  Is,  therefore,  at  best  inauspi- 
cious and  ai  worst  an  intended  eodone- 
ment  of  "friendly"  dictatorships. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chllds'  telling  column  be  printed  In  the 
Recoed. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

Acsmw  BUKs  Bow  oh  Osawoc 

"nae  rule  for  Vice  Presidents  Is  to  keep  mov- 
ing, and  Bptro  Agnew  Is  no  exoeptloD.  He  Is 
off  on  another  toor,  with  a  last  stop  cer- 
tain to  hare  loTid  polltleal  repercussions. 

After  Turkey  and  Iran  he  win  visit  Greece, 
which  has  long  been  tops  on  his  priority  list. 
After  two  days  in  an  "'*^'°'  visit  with  the 
colonels  who  have  held  authoritarian  power 
since  they  overthrew  the  elected  government 
of  Greece  In  l»«7,  the  Vice  Prestdent  makes 
a  sentimental  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplaoe  of 
his  father  at  OargaUanoL 

If  recent  precedent  for  lilgh-ranklng  Amer- 
ican victors  to  Greece  holds  good,  Agnew 
will  have  at  his  Abcm,  Thomas  A.  Pappas. 
A  Oreek-Amerlcan  wltb  realdsnos  In  Boston, 
Pappas  has  large  bokdlngs  In  Oreeee,  In- 
cluding oil  reflneclea — dlstrlbatlon  through 
Esso-P^paa — steel,  petro-chemlcals  and 
Coca  Cola.  Because  of  bis  in  with  tbx  colonels 
and  hia  closeness  to  the  ITlxon  administra- 
tion, Pappas  has  become  a  controversial  fig- 
ure in  the  oonfiict  centering  on  eontinaing 
military  aid  to  the  dictatorial  regime  In 
Athens. 

He  was  with  Secretary  of  Oonuneree  Man- 
rloe  Stans  when  Stans,  preceding  tbe  read- 
ing of  his  prepared  speech  which  he  bad  sub- 
mitted to  American  Embassy  "^w^l''".  led  off 
with  rosy  extemporaneous  remarks  about  the 
Junta.  Papptas  Is  credited  with  being  host  for 
tbe  dinner  of  Greek  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Styllanos  Pwttakos  and  President  Ninm'e 
brother,  Dooiald,  when  the  latter  came  to 
Alliens  to  arranga  a  catering  contract  be- 
tween the  Marrtott  cocporailon  and  OlymiHc 
Airlines,  which  is  owned  by  Aristotle  OnaaslB. 

For  20  years  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  BapubUcan  National  Fi- 
nance Commltteee,  Pappas  is  said  to  have 
been  as  Influential  aa  any  single  individual 
in  putting  Agnew  on  the  ticket  In  1068.  He 
raised  large  smns  for  the  Bepubllcans  along 
with  bis  own  guxetovm  oontrlbattons.  A  re- 
ported contilbuttcM  by  Onssi«s  of  $100,000 
first  appeared  In  tbe  Jack  Anderson  column. 
This  was  subsequently  checked  out  with  a 
telephone  can  to  the  Greek  ship  owner,  who 
told  tbe  inquirer  t^iat  he  had  given  to  both 
parties  In  '68. 

Against  this  background  the  President  Is 
pot  CD  aa  embairaaslng  spot  by  an  aiaend- 
ment  to  the  feteign  aid  biu  denying  halp 
to  Greece  iinlass  the  President  apedHeaUy 
holds  that  it  Is  In  tbe  national  Interest  to  do 
ao.  On  the  reoommraadatlon  of  Bep.  Banja- 
mln  Boaenthal's  Fcrelgn  Alfairs  subcommit- 
tee the  nonnaDy  oonseiTaUve  House  adopted 
this  amendm^t  by  a  vote  of  ISS  to  B7. 

The  Senate  fforsign  Belatloos  Oommlttee 
hsa  taatsUvely  approved  an  amanteMnt  with 
MsBtleal  laagoags.  If  anything,  when  the 
measure  goes  to  the  Senate  floor  this  is  Ukaly 
to  be  atMi«thansd.  aen.  Vance  Bartks  (D- 
iBd.)  Is  profottag  tkat  aid  to  Oreaea  he  oat 
off  without  any  praatrtantlal  walvar.  Oanatnts 
on  Foreign  Belatloins  an  Innensart  over  the 
Agnew  visit.  feallQg  that  the  Vice  President 
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Into  Paf>pM'  nUtlaiMtUp  with  Uw 

In  AUmm  and  wImUmt  b*  ba 

laws  ooTMrlnc  tiM  dMHnji  of  •  pffvate 

K«n  wttli  »  foralgB  gov«nuB«nt.  Tbte  oa#ld 

produo*  aoow   axtiwiMly   interaattBg 

mony  on  Um  Boaton-WMhlncton-Atlmu 

»nd  P»pp«i'  roU  M  •  pomr  hraikm. 

Tti*  Vie*  Pnaldant  on  Ills  ounvnt  tour  ( 
flnt  to  Turtwy,  tta«n  to  Inn  wb«r»  ha  #111 
rapraaant  PraaldaBt  Nixon  at  tha  catamoiyaa 
marking    ttaa    3,A0Oth    annlraraary    of 
Inniaii  Bmplra. 

Tba  and  of  tlM  tour  In  Oraaea  U  a  taat  bdth 
for  Amarlcan  policy  and  for  Agaaw.  Tha  tr^f- 
ady  of  Oraaoa  today,  aa  undarground 
porta  tall  of  tortura  and  imprlaonmant  with 
no  UkaUhood  of  raatoratlon  of  oonatltutlof  lal 
goranunant.  oould  hara  ooma  out  of  Buri  M- 
daa  w  dark  U  tha  fat*  of  a  haplaaa  paopl* 

Aa  for  th*  Via*  Praaldant,  Ilk*  two  of 
Inunadlat*  pradacaaaora.  Richard  Nixon 
Lyndon  Joltnaon,  h*  la  kaaplng  tba  show 
tba  road.  Tou  can  maka  a  caaa  altbar 
aa  to  wbctbar  tbU  balp*  or  hurta  bla  eban4 
at  a  aaoond  tarm  aa  aaoood  man. 


InUa  axubarant  laablon  wUl  baatow  ito     lu«^  tJt  the  merer  of  what  the  PenU- 
blaaitng  on  tba  cioiotiala  j         —^  mmtl  to  tell  MM 

>oa«tbai  ..  o<».id.nn«  bouun.  baarl^t.  •°,y,„rt^~  S  ^  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Oommitteee  In  both  HouMi  are  com- 
poMd  at  Iffemben  w^w  are  more  ejrm- 
patheUe  to  the  military  than  the  aver- 
age Member  of  the  Houee  or  Senate.  Thle 
comee  both  from  convlctlac  and  from 
State  or  district  interest,  but  it  is  a  ma- 
jor factor.  On  the  whole,  the  Pentagon 
iB  preaching  to  the  converted  when  they 
malM  their  requests.  Finally,  I  want  to 
mention  the  whole  question  of  secrecy. 

Much  of  the  testimony  1b  held  behind 
closed  doors.  The  Pentagoo  selectively 
releases  the  information  which  they  be- 
lieve is  most  helpful  to  them.  Certainly, 
they  do  not  publicize  the  weak  points  in 
tlielr  case.  At  the  end,  several  expur- 
gated volumes  of  testimony  are  released. 
This  is  far  too  much  for  any  ordinary 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  to  digest 
in  a  few  days. 

All  of  these  factors,  plus  several  I  have 
left  unmentloned,  are  the  root  causes  of 
the  bill's  easy  sailing. 

aom  MODxar  aoccsaaxa 

Nevertheless,  one  should  not  shirk  from 
the  effort  of  attempting  to  subject  the 
military  budget  to  cccstructlve  criticism. 
I  say  this  especially  because  we  have  had 
some  success  in  the  past.  Our  fight  post- 
poned the  building  of  an  additional  car- 
rier. It  resulted  in  cutting  back  the  num- 
ber of  C-6A  planes  from  120  to  81.  The 
ABM,  while  not  defeated,  has  been  lim- 
ited through  congressional  crltldsm. 
Furthermore,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  both  House  and  Senate  have 
made  massive  cuts  in  military  aiwroprl- 
ations  over  the  last  few  years — cuts  which 
total  as  much  as  $15  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tha  Waahlngtoo  Poat,  Oct.  12,  1971 1 
MiLxrAXT  FLTFAar  n*  thx  Sbnatb 

Dabata  andad  and  tha  Sanaita  paaaed  tha 
$31  bUUoo  military  procuremant  blU  mora 
or  laaa  mtaet  last  weak.  In  truth,  tha  wbola 
affair  was  niithar  Uka  a  flypaat  of  Pentagon 
autborlaatlona,  wttb  a  handful  of  aanatora 
oocaalonally  ahakmg  thalr  flat  at  th«  various 
waapona  syatams  roaring  by.  The  new  B-1 
mannad  strataglo  bombar,  tha  P-14  Navy 
ngbtw  plan*,  th*  ABM,  tb«  main  baUla  tank 
or  XM808— "thaa*  w*r*  among  th*  oontroT*r- 
alal  itema  that  aasUy  aurrlTed  attampU  at 
allmlnatlon  or  modlfloatlon  by  amendment. 

It  U  not  naoeaaary  to  have  andoraed  all  of 
these  efforts — or  any  of  tb«m,  for  that  mat- 
tar— to  p*ro*lT*  that  what  was  only  reoanUy 
bUled  as  th*  issue  for  the  eeranU**.  a  grwat 
debate  over  prlorltlee  and  dafaoaa  spending, 
baa  pretty  much  gone  the  way  of  the  hula 
hoop.  On  tha  part  of  a  number  of  sanatora 
who  ]ust  a  few  y*ara  back  bad  made  a  loud 
and  dnunatlo  oocnmltment  to  tbe  issue,  m- 
tersst  was  low.  aba*nt**iam  high,  and  prepa- 
ration for  dabat*  pitiful.  8*n.  Proxmlr*  and 
those  othara  who  oarrled  th*  main  burden 
deserved  much  b*tter  from  th«tr  ooUeagusa. 

Why  dldnt  tb*y  get  ItT  Apart  from  polit- 
ical flclUeness — a  kind  of  laaue-of-the- 
montb  club  approaoh  to  thlnga— a  number  of 
rsaaons  have  been  put  forth.  One  la  that  at 
a  tuna  of  painful  unanoploymant,  tbe  leglala- 

■"  *^*k!!J«  °»^  ^»-^^^««^'^"^  S^t*"r.rt?«i2y°SSLr*An*! 

menu  bated  on  facts.  ZnstMd,  we  a|«    otbsr.  wbiob  is  a  utti*  too  daUoateiy  flowsrtah 


TimSPENTAOON  BLTTZKRIEa— HC4V 
THK  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  GETS 
ITS  MONET 

Mr.    PROXMZRE.    Mr.    President,  in 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post  there 
balanced  and  responsibly  critical  edit 
rial  on  the  Senate  debate  and  passage  | 
the  military  proeuremoit  bill.  The 
lorlal  rightly  states  that  a  number 
Senators  gave  little  more  than  lip 
ice  to  tbe  question  of  reordering  prlo(| 
ties,  and  property  points  out  the 
ciousness  of  some  of  the  arguments 
Justifications  for  specific  weapons 
terns.  It  also  is  highly  complimentary  I 
the  amendment  my  colleague  from  W| 
cocsln.  SenaUv  Nelson,  proposed  to 
bill  whleh  would  requlx^  S-year  proj4 
tions  of  military  budgets. 

There  are  some  things  the  editorial  1^ 
unsaid  about  the  reasons  why  the 
had  such  an  easy  passage  this  year, 
addition  to  the  "Jobs"  argument— wh 
the  editorial  rightly  paints  out  was^ 
undertying  consideratioiv— the  feet  lis 
that  the  committee  Itself  cut  $1.3  billion 
from  the  original  request  and  in  maiy 
ways  performed  its  functions  better  thin 
before. 

oraxB  rACToaa 

But  there  are  other  factors  as  we 
not  so  complimentary — as  to  why 
military  authorlutlon  passed  with  sui 


First  of  aU,  almost  all  the  testlmoi 
is  self  serving  and  ex  parte.  No  one 
the  comparable  resources  and  <nf, 
Uon  is  called  upon  to  rebut  tbe  Pen 
con's  detailed  and  massive  testimi 
What  little  opportunity  U  afforded  to 
critics  is  like  a  gnat  biting  an „ 

Second,  the  Pentagon  uses  its  massi' 
information  services  and  lobbying 
ices  in  support  of  their  requests.  Day 
day  we  were  met  with  new  Pen 
leaks   about   how    tbe   Russian 
strength   or  navy   strsogth   or  bomL 
strength  had  suddenly  increased  mady 
fold. 

Third.  Congress  lacks  a  body  of  lnd#- 
pendent  experts  with  aooess  to  detauil 
information  on  spedfle  weapons  systeAs 


for  our  taata.  holds  tba*  after  tbatr  Initial 
dafeata  two  yaan  running  on  tbe  Safeguard 
autborlaation,  tbe  Moe  of  intanated  and  crtt- 
toal  lagialator.  simply  did  not  have  tbe 
baart  to  go  on  wttb  other  obaUeiwea  to  tbe 
military.  Tb*r*  la.  In  addition,  tha  fmot  that 
fttUtlme  work  on  baadbreaklng  detail  la  i«- 
qulrad  If  anyone  la  to  maka  a  aenalbla  chal- 
lenge to  varioua  parta  of  tbe  Pantagoc  budg- 
et. Just  aa  it  U  required  (and  undertaken)  by 
thoae  defending  that  budget.  In  our  view  all 
this  may  explain  th*  lassltud*  and  Indlffer- 
eno*  In  the  Senate  this  year,  but  it  does  Uttle 
to  Justify  either. 

There  are,  however,  some  buUt-ln  impedl- 
ntents  to  making  prudent  daclaloDs  on  this 
subject  La  the  Senate  and  to  translating  such 
decisions  into  a  majority  vote.  These  have  to 
do  with  the  budgetary  process  itself,  and  If 
one  looks  at  the  principal  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  most  questionable  proj- 
ects that  were  funded  in  this  year,  one  begins 
to  see  how  that  proceas  tends  to  cootrol  the 
Congress — Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

As  It  seems,  It  is  always  either  too  soon 
(the  B-1)  or  too  late  (the  P-14)  for  Con- 
8>"eea  to  exercise  a  restraining  Influence  on 
any  given  weapons  system.  Cautious  and  rel- 
atively cheap  research  and  davel(9ment  on 
some  project  that  could  be  critical  to  our 
defense  can  hardly  be  oppoeed  at  the  begin- 
ning. Then,  In  all  but  imperceptible  yearly 
stages,  the  project  developa  into  a  major  in- 
▼eetment  and  one  that  is  passionately  de- 
fended by  the  service  Involved.  To  abandon 
it  outright  would  be  a  ahamaful  waste,  it  la 
argued.  Uerely  to  delay  it  (the  argument  goes 
on)  would  be  to  kin  it,  ainoa  tba  techno- 
logical "team"  would  be  dlsparaed;  beeldea.  it 
would  coat  more,  not  leas,  If  procurement 
oociirred  at  a  later  date.  Reoent  studlee  (gen- 
eraUy  made  by  the  servloe  Itself)  demon- 
strate good  new  results.  It  Is— owing  to  com- 

mitmenta  and  Inveatmenta  long  since  made 

tbe  only  weapons  system  avaUable  to  counter 
a  particular  threat  that  wUl  soon  be  upon 
us.  And  so  on.  Senators  and  repraaentatlvea. 
•v*n  tboa*  who  do  thalr  oommlttee  home- 
work and  who  are  disposed  to  err  on  the  side 
of  caution,  do  not  have  aoceaa  to  sufficient 
independent  Information  to  oppoae  theee 
urging*  with  much  oonfldenoe.  The  point 
sbout  the  "choicee"  made  by  Congress  In 
proceedings  such  as  those  just  completed 
In  tbe  Senate,  is  that  Congrees  tsnt  really 
choosing  at  all:  more  often  than  not  it  has 
no  choice. 

Consider  Sen.  Uclntyre's  defense  of  tbe 
B-1.  While  conceding  that  he  had  blmaelf, 
In  oommlttee  b«arlngs,  been  partial  to  tbe 
idea  of  a  cheaper  altarnaUve  (a  refltted  B- 
63),  the  Senator  discloaad  that  be  bad  not 
been  able  to  wring  any  oonoaeslon  from  the 
Air  Porce  that  the  alternative  woiild  actually 
do  the  job.  "I  cannot  take  my  Intuition."  be 
went  on  to  explain,  "and  jump."  Again,  the 
tough-minded  members  of  tbe  Senate  Armed 
Servlcea  Oommlttee,  which  brought  tbe  bill 
to  the  floor,  repeatedly  issued  stem  warnings 
in  their  report  that  this  or  that  recommenda- 
tion for  an  expenditure  of  funds  did  not 
neoeeaarUy  Imply  a  commitment  to  a  pro- 
gram, and  they  also  lamented  th*  foit  oo- 
eompli.  "no  ohoioa  but  this"  manner  in  which 
various  propoaals  cams  before  them.  Surely 
the  Armed  Servlcee  Conunitt**  is  •ntlU*d  to 
mor*  confld*no*  that  provisional  funding  will 
not  automatically  turn  into  "no  altemativ*" 
program  commitment.  And  aiirely  Sen.  Mo- 
Intyre  should  not  be  obliged  to  choose  b*- 
tw**n  "intuition"  and  Air  Porce  assertions  In 
weighing  the  merits  of  a  costly  Air  Poroe 
propoeal. 

In  our  aatimatlon,  tb*  b«st  r*oomm*nda- 
tion  for  changing  th*  odds  In  this  annual 
*noountar  was  on*  whloh  moat  of  tb*** 
ssnators  voted  against  whan  it  was  preaanted 
as  an  amandmant  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson. 
San.  Nelson  would  bav*  oompalMl  Onngrsss 
to  vlsw  tb*  mllltsry  budget  m  mor*  or  l«ss 
tlu  sams  timsfram*  that  the  military  i 
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jiMnaly.  on  a  flv*  year  baals.  He  obeerved 
that  by  tbe  time  the  Senate  gets  around  to 
voting  on  various  p«>graaas,  tbe  Pantagon  Is 
already  wall  Into  tb*  nazt  yaar's  budget,  that 
the  military  works  on  five  year  projaetloos 
oi  lu  own.  and  that  until  the  relevant  ootn- 
mlttees  of  Oongreas  organlae  tbemaelvea  to 
think  In  terms  of  long  range  threats  and 
possibilities  and  needs  (as  distinct  from  tba 
bits  and  piecea  approach  to  various  weapons) 
they  will  never  be  able  to  assert  an  effective 
degree  of  control  over  tbe  Pantagon  budget 
they  are  meant  to  supervise.  The  opposltlan 
argued  tbat  tbe  work  Involved  would  be 
monstrous  and  that  it  would  require  too 
much  crystal  baU  predicting.  We  think  the 
work  would  be  manageable  and  worth  It; 
so  far  as  the  predicting  Is  concerned,  we 
have  never  obeerved  much  shyness  on  either 
side  of  Pentagon  budget  dl^>utes  In  the  Con- 
gress in  matters  Involving  future  threats, 
future  costs,  or  future  technological  achieve- 
ments. Why  not  try  to  make  the  estimates 
and  prognostications  on  which  Congress  op- 
erates now  a  little  leas  idiosyncratic  and  a 
lUUe  more  systematic? 

Sen.  Nelson's  Idea  should  be  reintroduced 
as  separate  leglalaUon  and  given  another  try. 
We  would  reoonunend  It  especially  to  thoae 
legislators  wboae  Interest  In  the  whole  affair 
has  been  flagging.  It  would  mean  a  lot  nvire 
wm'Ik.  but  it  would  provide  tb*  prospect  of 
real  results — for  thoae  who  wish  to  do  more 
than  Inveigh  against  our  skew«d  priorities. 


TWISTED  NEWS  TWISTERS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  in  recent  days  press  discussion  of 
"The  News  Twisters,"  a  book  written  by 
Miss  Edith  Efron,  a  staff  memt>er  of  TV 
Guide.  The  book  is  purportedly  a  pro- 
fessional discussion  of  television  news 
coverage  of  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  author  examlnnd  the  con- 
tents of  the  evening  news  telecasts  for 
each  of  the  three  major  commercial  net- 
works in  the  7  weeks  immediatdiy  prior 
to  election  day,  and  has  attempted  to 
use  charts  and  a  coverage  analysis  to 
prove  that  the  networks  exhibited  ex- 
treme bias  in  their  coverage  favoring 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  opposing  tbe 
Republican  and  American  Ind^)endent 
Party  tickets. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Republican  Party  and 
these  networks  have  for  a  long  time  been 
portrayed  by  some  political  pundits,  as 
sympathetic  to  each  other's  interests,  I 
find  It  Ironic  that  the  author's  study  has 
apparently  served  to  reverse  that  polit- 
ical calculus. 

I  personally  reject  both  of  these  theo- 
ries, and  believe  it  clear  that  the  netwmta 
and  their  local  affiliates  have  displayed 
continuing  respect  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act's  mandate  that  broad- 
cast licensees  will  not  favor  one  political 
candidate  over  another  In  their  news 
and  public  affairs  coverage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Bfron's  anal- 
ysis is  neither  "scientific"  nor  "non- 
partiaan."  SpedflcaUy.  her  book  provides 
meager  details  of  the  author's  standards 
for  measuring  the  partiality  of  news 
comments.  And  only  a  small  number  of 
complete  excerpts  of  the  news  broad- 
casts are  reprinted  in  tha  book  or  tta 
appendix.  The  reader  is  unable  to  make 
an  independent  evaluation  o(  tbe  empir- 
ical data  and.  tbsrefore,  must  %fftept  the 
author's  eharaeterteatlon  of  a  bRMukaat 
without  knowing  tte  oootanti. 

CBS  News  has  ocmduoted  a  spot  dieok 


ot  Mlas  Sbwi'e  book,  eonqiaring  her 
"analyats"  wlUi  texts  of  the  bFoadcasU 
dtad.  Altbougfa  tt  Etui  ronaliM  Imponlble 
to  ebeek  many  of  her  claims.  CBS  oon- 
dndee  that  the  lack  of  subetantlatlan  for 
her  charges  and  characterisations  is 
readily  apparent  upon  reading  what  was 
actually  said  on  the  tHxwdcasts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  CBS  News 
has  eomnUssioned  two  Independent  re- 
search organizations  to  evaluate  the 
book's  content  and  methodology.  These 
analyses  will  be  made  public  so  that  all 
citizens  concerned  about  this  vital  mat- 
ter will  have  a  basis  on  which  to  Judge 
the  validity  of  her  work.  On  the  basis  of 
my  own  experiences,  I  am  confident  that 
the  results  win  m^old  CBS  News'  fair 
and  evenhanded  news  coverage  and 
that  similar  surveys  of  ABC  and  NBC 
news  reports  would  iiroduce  comparable 
results. 

Because  I  believe  that  it  is  Important 
for  Senators  to  be  f  amlUar  with  tbe 
claims  which  have  been  made  about  the 
alleged  partiality  of  television  netwoilcs, 
I  call  their  attention  to  tixe  comments 
made  by  CBS  News  President  Richard  8. 
Salant  as  well  as  to  the  network's  oom- 
pariaon  of  Miss  Efron's  chargee  with  the 
actual  texts  of  la-oadcasters.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  documoits  be 
placed  in  the  Rccoxo  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  make  no  brief  for 
the  Infftllihlllty  of  network  news  cover- 
age. Only  5  days  ago.  in  a  si>eedi  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation, I  suggested  that  the  networks 
take  on  each  other  as  well  as  the  other 
titans  in  American  life. 

I  urged  broadcasters  to  print  and 
speak  facts  and  opinions  alx>ut  the  pol- 
itics and  policies  of  Oovenunent  at  every 
level.  I  pointed  out  that  if  we  are  to  really 
have  what  Etaner  Davis  advocated  so  elo- 
quently— a  third  dimension  of  news  cov- 
erage—41ie  why  as  wen  as  the  who,  n^at, 
when — ^their  critical  rule  must  extend  to 
their  brethren  in  the  fourth  estate. 

In  short,  no  Institution  should  be  above 
constructive  criticism.  In  fact,  each 
should  wdoome  it.  But  let  us  continu- 
ally make  every  effort  to  insure  that  ar- 
guments are  well-documented,  logical, 
and  accurate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oas.  as  foltowa: 

CBS  NSWB  Oo: 


CBS  News  President  Biobard  8.  Salant  has 
made  tbs  (oUovlJig  oomments  on  TKt  itewa 
rmttn,  by  Bdltb  Kron: 

'TIBS  News  bas  a  continuing  interast  tn 
any  suggastloas  or  studlss  which  oan  lead 
toward  mora  parf *ct  aoblavaBoant  of  tba  falr- 
naaa  and  objaotlvny  wltb  wbldi  It  pieaants 
tb*  B«ws.  Bagrattabty,  Miss  Broil's  book  teas 
noi  oontrtbtit*  to  thla  goal. 

"It  puports  to  b*  a  aeboiarty,  ebjaettv* 
analyiAs.  supported  by  gra#te  and  wes^- 
oounts.  ot  tbe  falmaaa  wltb  wblob  tb*  t*l*- 
visloQ  networks  ooverad  seven  waaks  oC  tb* 
IMS  ftesldSBtlsl  esBpalgii.  In  fact.  It  Is 
nothing  of  tb*  aort.  It  examlnas  only  a  Itm- 
Itad  part  of  tba  natworit  oovarag*.  It 
so  wttb  a  distlnot  btaa  wblob  ; 
dlstortlaas  of  faet.  It  nass  ■ 

wbleh  nr*  asrtoutfy  flawed.  And  tt 
prajodlead  and  unswpport- 


"lUss  Bfton's  'sdenUflc'  BMtbod  is  slayly 
described.  Bb*  aununailaes  tb*  meaning,  aa 
aba  aeaa  It.  of  aiwdfle  fanadeast  atotlaa,  8ba 
daddes.  wltb  ntAhiag  to  guids  bar  bat  her 
penooMl  opinion,  which  of  the  stortes  are  pro 
and  which  are  anti  tbe  nand Mates  and  the 
Isaues  selected  by  bar  for  study.  And  she  then 
counts  tha  words  in  each  category.  Cto  tbe 
basis  solely  of  this  word  oount,  abe  deter- 
mines whether  the  networks  were  biased  for 
or  against  a  candidate  or  an  Issue. 

"There  are  nuuiy  eerlous  flaws  In  this  ap- 
proach. But  tbere  Is  one  baalc  flaw  which  per- 
meates and  oompletely  discredits  tbe  i>ooL 

"Its  drastic  coDclusian,  with  reject  to 
CBS  News,  depend  enUr^  on  the  accu- 
racy and  objectivity  with  which  Miss 
Efron  describes  and  characterizes  the 
CBS  News  stories  on  which  she  relies. 
But,  in  story  after  story,  there  is  Just  no 
resemblance  between  the  story  as  broad- 
cast and  Miss  Efron's  deecription  of  that 
story.  They  simply  do  not  state  what  Miss 
Efron  claims  they  state.  She  sees  sinister 
meanings  where  none  were  intended  and 
none  exist.  Her  conclusions  are  based, 
in  large  part,  oo  nonexistent  facts. 

"Since  Bfiss  Efron.  generally  ^leaking, 
does  not  quote  tbe  full,  as-broadcast  text 
of  the  stories  mentioned  in  the  book,  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  reader  to  review 
the  accuracy  of  her  descriptions  and 
word-counts  or  the  validity  of  her  pro 
and  anticharacterisations.  A  few  of  tbe 
many  examples  of  the  startling  distor- 
tions which  became  apparent  when  Miss 
Efron's  descriptions  are  compared  with 
the  actual  broadcast  text  are  api>ended." 

In  line  with  its  continuing  encmirage- 
ment  of  s^-analysis  in  order  to  improve 
its  performance,  and  with  full  recogni- 
tion of  its  responsUaOity  to  be  fair  and 
objective.  CBS  News  has  retained  two 
highly  qtiallfled.  experienced,  independ- 
ent research  organizatiaDs,  one  to  study 
the  methodology  used  by  Miss  Efron  and 
the  other  to  review  the  Identical  196B 
campaign  ooverace  on  which  hoc  book 
reports.  They  will  advise  us  of  tbeir 
oonelusians  when  theae  atodieB  have  been 
completed,  and  tbe  findings  win  be  made 
pubUc. 

Apmmxx  I 
CBS  News  bas  made  a  spot  check,  for  tbe 
purpoaea  of  this  «|»p»tm«it  qi  the  traaacrlpis 
of  CBS  News  broadcaaU  Ustad  by  IOm  Xfron 
in  support  of  bar  ooneluilana.  TIm  partbaant 
portion  of  aaeb  such  brosdoMt  Ws  baan 
Idantlflsd — and  tba  actual  braadcMt  teat  <a 
tbat  portloD.  Miss  X&xtn's  fWiilpHiiii  of 
tbat  text,  and  bar  pio  or  antl  dasataeatlan 
are  quoted.  llMee  few  axamplee.  ^»»«««»»g  s^kny 
which  can  be  dtad.  are  a  maasuri  ot  tba  ac- 
eoracy  and  falmaas  of  bar  facta  and  ooDda- 


CBS  Mau  rreiuerlpt;  (Concluding  para- 
graph In  a  raport  on  ICr.  Klxon^  M.i«p»tji^ 
vlatt  tn  the  Seattle  area) :  "Thtrn  waek*!  toor, 
all  In  tHandly  tarrttory,  is  to  raaaanr*  tbe 
faithful,  and  to  booat  local  OOP  oaadldataa. 
Nbcon  saya  be  la  warning  bis  staff  i^alnst 
over  oonfldaaoa,  but  bs  blmstff  bardty  looks 
wan1ad.~»/S8/6a 

mas  ■rroa  elaartttea  tbls  report  m  aa  "aatl- 
mzoB  amtortal'  by  tb*  rs|KMtar.  Without 
aatttng  oat  tb*  aekoal  worda  e(  tb*  broadoast. 
Ulsi  Kron  writes  that  ths  CB8  Maws  ninrtw 
"■ays  mzoa  U  over  eaafldaat;  suggiili  ba 
la  a  Nar.-  («n|ihaais  addad)  AppMidtx  S 
(page  Ml) 
CBSJVm 
Browns,  tba 
tnaslrts  e(  th*  Mt  aad  tba  rti^t  wm  M«  have 
tbair  way.  sad  we  wffl  not  aaaw  ttam  to 
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AmarloA  or 
to  loM  oar  aama  o<  par^Mottva."  B/IC/OS 

Mlaa  HkOB  rtaaaMlaa  Mr.  HamphiVT'B  n 
enoa  to  axtrantoti  of  tlM  rlgbt  m  an  "I 
ConaamitlT*'*    sMaok.    Hmt    onmmant 
"Humphrajr  attaflka  axtrcmttt*  ot  tbm  rlfht 
for  Tlolaiioa."   (aopItMto  addad)    R  la 
judgmant  that  an  attadk  on  "eztremUU 
tb«  rl^t"  la  aqulTalant  to  aa  attack 
"Conservmtlvet".  AppendU  O  (pa(a  8W) 

CBS  WaiM  rrmweript;  Aftar  broadoaafnc 
an    acBoerpt    from    a    Hamphraj 
speacb,  CBS  Ifawa  raportad  ttiat  Mr. 
phray  "haa  not,  bowTar,  flgured  out  tkoi 
bandla  tha  damonatratora.  Wban  tha  hi^k 
leia  wlab,  tbay  can  domlnata  hla 
appaaranoaa,  and  tbat  fruatratca  and  an  Jan 
Humpbray  and  hi*  ataff.  To  that  aztant 
laaat.  tba  baoklan  have  tha  uppar  ba^d. 
B/SO/88 

Mlaa  Ktran 
damonatzator  adltorlal' 
oonunanta:    "Baporter 
tora     (damonatrmton    poUtleaDy 
a»d)  .'•  Appandlz  K  (pa««  SM) 

CBS  Nnot  Tranaertpt:  "m  1960.  Blc^rd 
Nixon  triad  to  run  hla  campaign  top  to  1  ot- 
tom.  Thla  tlma  ha'a  found  a  group  ot  amoyth, 
intalllgant,  mlddla  daaa  loyallata.  who. 
mxon,  beHara  In  haroaa,  the  Puritan  et|klo, 
and  tha  America  pantheon.  Thla  time  he 
them  work  and  ataaaMmaa  play.  The 
aboard  tha  preaa  plana  on  the  electno  p%no 
aoothe,  they  do  not  pro  teat.  They  are 
Tlntage  Blng  Croaby  than  Pete  Seegar, 
the  Nlzon  ataff  la  the  prototype  of  their  #ui- 
dldata'a  forgotten  American.  .  .  ."  lO/38/i 

Mlaa  Kfron  daaalflaa  thla  reporta  aa  an  ^n- 
tl-Nln>n  editorial"  by  the  reporter  bed  uae 
"reporter  daaerlbea  NUon  and  ataff  aa  aqu  irea 
who  dont  eonform  to  Ubaral-Iaft  culti  iral 
atandarda;  xaockM  their  'forgotten  American' 
cruaada".  Appendix  D  (page  384) 

CBS  Nev$  Tranaertpt:  "Prom  Pennaylvaiila, 
Muakle  flew  to  Michigan  and  there  in  1  »y- 
lor,  a  white,  middle  claaa  auburb  of  Detl  >tt, 
waa  henklad  by  aupportera  of  Oeorge  Wall  loe. 
Oorraapondent  Herman  reporta  that  he  b  a- 
dled  them  with  aa  much  aplomb  aa  he  bun- 
dled college  hecklera."  B/36/08 

Mlaa  Kfron  rlaaalflaa  thU  aa  an  "antl-wllto 
mlrtrtle  olaaa  editorial"  by  the  reporter  ind 
oommenta:  "Reporter  attacka  white  middle 
claaa  aa  raelat."  Appandlz  H  (page  Sia) 

CBS  Newt  Trunteript:  John  MltcheU, 
Hizon'a  wunpalgn  manager  deacrlbaa,  ; 
broadcaet  Interrlew.  the  "orderly' 
In  which  the  Republican  campaign  hae  B^n 
conducted.  He  ooneludee  with  thla  atatenMfeit: 
"I  think  our  operation  baa  been.  U  you  but 
It,  without  paaalon.  becauae  we  haTe  plained 
It  and  programmed  It  and  hare  had  tUni|  to 
carry  It  out."  (emphaala  added)  In  hla  w^p- 
up,  the  reporter  atatea:  "IlMy  (the 
staff)  undetatand  cuooeaa,  and  In  their 
aade  for  their  oppraaaed  majority  they  4>h- 
fldently  await  a  programmed  TletatT." 
lo/M/m. 

Mlaa  HTon  nlaaalftaa  thla  aa  an  "anU-Nlium 
adltoi1al''by  tba  raportar.  Falling  to  note  %Mt 
It  waa  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  manager  wbofin- 
trodueed  the  word  "programmed",  aha  oom- 
menta that  the  reporter  eomparae  "Hlxon  ^nd 
ataff  to  Inhuman  oonvutera".  Appendlg  D 
(page  384) 

CBS  Mem  Tratucript:  "Beaaon  Itaell  la 
brulaed  erery  day.  Bach  of  the  three  caitdl- 
dataa  ImpUae  that  aa  Praaldent  he  would  dl|w- 
tlcally  reduce  crime,  even  "^^'g**  crime  laaea- 
aentlally  a  local  problem,  Oovaraoca  haifng 
more  authority  In  tha  matter  than  Pl|at- 
denU.  And  erlmlnala  are  no  raapactarg  of 
political  partlea.  Tlsa  facta,  whlcb  havwi  no 
algnifUianoe  at  aU  aave  to  Uluatrate  the  p4|nt, 
are  that  the  four  atatea  with  more  than  ^|000 
aertoue  Crimea  per  year  per  hundred  tbou^nd 
people,  an  aU  run  by  BapobUoan  govan  ~ 
and  In  mtontar  and  muMlMich 
rataiy,  M^.  WaUaaa's  gtmt»  et 
the  natloa.  Runortaaa  poUttoB  oaa  be 


E 


ons  polttlaa.  tt  only  baoaoae  at  tba  laarttaUa 
mda  awakantngi  Osnrtldata  Wlmn  talla  ua  ba 
win  Bwaap  tba  stNata  of  Waidtlngton  elaaa  of 
prowlan  and  aragvaiB.  Candidate  Honvbiay 
taOa  las  ba  woold  put  an  and  to.  ba  wlU  put 
an  and  to  poverty  In  Amadoa.  Ha  will  do  In 
four  yaara  to  eight  yaais.  la  other  worda.  what 
oanturlaa  of  human  efforts  oould  not  do.  It 
must  have  bean  ta  the  middle  of  a  poUtloal 
campaign  that  a  British  stataaman  of  long 
ago  remarked  'Between  eraft  and  orad\Ulty, 
the  Toloe  of  reaaon  la  atUed.'  "  10/3/68 

Mlaa  Rfron  aaea  In  thla  an  "antl-Nlzon  edi- 
torial" by  tba  reporter  beoausa  "reporter  links 
Nixon  with  Wallace  aa  law-and-ordar  racist 
candidate.  In  contraat  to  ovar-generous  hu- 
manitarian Humphrey".  The  meaning  of  tills 
report  Is  clear.  The  reporter  waa  dtlng  one 
example  for  each  of  tha  three  major  caiuU- 
datea  to  Uluatrate  how  "reason  ItaeU  U 
brulaed"  by  the  candldatea  during  the  cam- 
paign. Mlaa  Btron  Igntuva  the  point  made  by 
the  report,  l.e.,  that  Mr.  Humphrey's  promlae 
to  end  poverty  waa  ooo4>letely  luireallatlc  and 
"brulaed  reaaon."  There  la  no  baala  for  tha 
charge  that  Mr.  Nlzon  and  Mr.  Wallaoe  aza 
daacflbed  aa  "racist"  candldatea.  Appendix  D 
(page  383) 

The  reporter,  who  la  analyzing  the  Wal- 
lace campaign,  atetee: 

"In  a  real  aenae  the  Wallace  movement  rep- 
reeente  a  elaaa  atruggle,  an  uprising  against 
what  he  oalla  the  peeudo-lnteUectuals,  pro- 
faaaors.  preachers,  and  everything  that  is 
big  government,  taxes,  ownership,  the  big 
press,  the  big  networks,  the  Negro  movement, 
the  left  wing  student  movement.  All  this  Is 
summed  up  in  the  word  they*.  'It  Is  them 
against  us,  and',  says  Wallaoe,  'there  are  more 
of  us  than  of  them.'  "  10/7/68 

Mlaa  Kfron  aeea  in  thla  report  a  "pro-left 
editorial"  by  the  reporter  becatise  he  "de- 
scribes left  wing  student  movement  aa  one 
of  the  blggeat  institutions  in  the  country". 
Appendlz  J  (page  836) 

Tills  report  dlaniiiaert  an  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  that  troop  atrength 
in  Vietnam  would  not  be  reduced.  It  con- 
cluded with  the  following  statement  which 
la  the  only  reference  to  a  bombing  halt: 
0/aS/68 

"Thla  interpretation  of  the  enemy'a  pre- 
dicament explains,  at  least  in  part,  the  still 
persisting  btf  lef  that  a  itreak  wUl  come  in  the 
Paris  talks.  Theee  battlefield  conditions  sug- 
gest that  the  next  soUd  gesture  toward  peace 
may  come  from  the  enemy,  but  they  also  sug- 
gest that  another  solid  geeture  on  our  part 
may  now  be  appropriate  and  fruitful,  and  It 
Is  on  thU  point  that  the  still  very  real  argu- 
ment about  stopping  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  now  seems  to  center,  inside  the 
highest  councils  of  this  government." 

MlM  Kfron  dasslfiss  thU  as  an  "antl-U£. 
Policy  on  Bombing  Halt  editorial".  She  also 
eltaa  tt  (page  117)  as  a  "^striking"  example  of 
a  report  which  "claims  to  ba  presenting  the 
ergumenta  on  both  sides  of  a  controversy— 
but  In  fact  dose  not".  Her  conclusion  (psge 
117)  U  that  "the  reporter  U  'summing  up' 
ths  argument  within  tba  administration  over 
a  bombing  halt — and  leaves  out  the  argu- 
mente  of  Jobnson-Ruak-Boetow  and  the  gen- 
erals". 

Clearly.  Miss  Kfron's  assertion  is  unfound- 
ed. There  Is  no  "summing  up"  of  the  "argu- 
ment within  the  administration".  Ihere  Is 
merdy  a  reference  to  the  existence  of  such 
an  argument.  Ifo  administration  viewpoints, 
pro  or  con,  are  presented, 
n 

Miss  Kfron  makss  chargea  baaed  on  aUefSd 
but  nonexistent  statemsnts  In  ths  C38  News 
broadcasts. 

MxmmpU:  Miss  KfKm  writes  (page  90) : 

"CB6  inltlaUy  relatea  the  tale  of  how 
Muskla  invited  one  of  a  group  of  leftlste'  to 
ttw  platform.  (0/35/7,  Antt-Humpbny) 
About  nine  days  latsr  CBS  forgete  that  ttaay 
laftlste.  Tba  reporter  rsoaUs  that  wban 


'stop-tba-war'  studante  baokled  Muakl*.  ba 
willing  to  listen— but  that  Muakle  la  tar 
oourtaoua  to  Wallaoe  beoklars.  And  the 
OB8  raportar  aaka  Muakle  why  he  la  more 
impatient  with  'Wallace  heoklers*  than  with 
"young,  rackleae  baidilan.'  Thua  the  lafUste' 
change  into  'stop-the-war'  studante  and  then 
into  a  touching  group  known  aa  "young,  rast- 
leea  hecklers.'  (CBB.  10/4/13,  Pro-'Demon- 
atrators.')" 

Mlaa  Bfron-s  ooncluslon  that  the  10/4/13 
report  constituted  a  pro-demonstratora  edi- 
torial Is  based  on  an  alleged  reference,  in  the 
October  4.  1008  broadcast,  to  "young,  rest- 
less hecklers",  (emphasis  added)  There  was 
no  such  reference.  The  actual  reference  was 
"young,  leftist  hecklers".  Her  misunder- 
standing of  this  wMd  has  led  her  mistakenly 
to  charge  (pages  89,  93)  that  CBS  News  edl- 
torlaliaed  by  "suppoeaelng"  the  political  or 
Ideological  identity  of  hecklers  and  demon- 
strators. 

Example:  Miss  Efron  chargea  (Appendlz  I, 
page  317)  that  the  reporter  "attacks  those 
who  would  prevent  Cleaver  frocn  teaching  at 
Berkeley  as  'censors'."  But  the  reporter 
makes  no  reference  of  any  kind  to  "cenaors". 
Mias  Kfron  confiisss  "censor"  with  "censiire" 
in  this  stetement  by  the  reporter: 

"His  [Cleaver's]  tough  talk  prompted  the 
Stete  Senate  to  censure  the  university  ..." 

In  either  event,  there  Is  no  beats,  whatso- 
ever, for  her  charge.  The  reporter  does  not 
"attack"  the  Stete  Senate  for  this  "censure". 
(See  page  8  for  transcript  of  story.) 

m 

Even  if  one  accepte  Mlaa  Kfron's  stetlstlca 
aa  accurate  and  her  methodology  ae  sound, 
many  of  her  conclusions  remain  unsupported 
by  her  own  statistics. 

Example:  Miss  Efron  stetes  (page  47): 
"on  the  basis  of  thsse  deecrlptlve  stetlstlcs. 
It  is  clear  that  network  coverage  tends  to  be 
strongly  biased  In  favor  of  the  Democratlc- 
Uberal-left  axis  of  opinion  .  .  ."  Tet,  accord- 
ing to  her  chart  (page  40),  CBS  broadcast 
130  words  agalnet  llberala,  and  not  one  word 
for  llberala.  Thla  llluatratee  strikingly  the 
invalidity  of  her  stetlstlcal  approach. 

Example:  Miss  Kfron  Includea  an  extended 
discussion  aimed  at  showing  that  the  net- 
works favored  "demonstrators"  (pages  76- 
83).  Tet  her  word  count  (page  46)  shows 
that  CBS  was  against  demonstrators,  1304 
to  009. 

Example:  Miss  Kfron  stetes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  discussion  of  news  coverage  of 
Oeorge  Wallaoe  (page  61) :  "The  coverage  of 
opinion  on  Oeorge  Wallace  U  heavily  weight- 
ed against  Wsllaoe".  Tet  her  chart  (page 
86)  shows  that  CBS  broadcast  1070  words 
for  Wallace  and  1383  words  against  him. 

Example:  Him  Kfron  stetes  (page  86) 
that  the  networks  actively  favored  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  portrayed  him  aa  a  "saint 
atudded  over  with  every  virtue  Icnown  to 
man".  Tet  her  cliart  (page  SS)  ahowa  that 
CBS  broadcast  3888  words  for  Humphrey, 
only  slightly  more  than  the  3063  words  q>ok- 
en  against  Humphrey, 
rr 

Miss  Kfron'a  t>ook  contains  many  sweeping. 
hlglUy  accusatory  pronouncemente,  sup- 
ported by  little  or  no  evidence  or  only  by 
tortured  rationalisation.  Theee  extreme  state* 
mante.  which  hardly  read  like  aohotarly  oon« 
elusions  by  an  objective  analyst,  provide  in- 
sight into  Miss  Kfron's  own  blasee.  This  Is 
one  example: 

"On  ABC,  reporters  sanctioned  vldenee 
aieven  tlmea;  on  CBS,  nine  times;  and  on 
NBO,  aeventeen  times.  In  Appendix  N  a  oon- 
pleto  list  of  all  rsfarenaaa  to  the  storlaa  con- 
taining tbla  opinion  wlU  be  found.  This  quiet, 
stsady  spewlng-out  of  Justlflaatlona  for  vlo- 
lenoe  by  allegedly  rssprwislbis  men,  under  the 
eyas  and  ears  of  aOaasdly  rsspfmslMs  naa- 
work  BMUUffaoMntt  to  •  pathological  pbaoom* 
(pa«aM) 
are  atn»g  worda.  But  an  tnapeettoa 
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of  the  transorlpte  of  the  nine  CBS  Newa 
broadoaste  cited  by  Miss  Bfron  shows  no 
justlfloatlon  wtiataoevar  for  such  ehargaa. 
These  two  broadoaste  are  repreaentetlve: 
MiM  Efron;  CBS  Evening  Newt  10/21/ea. 
Appendix  E.  'AnU-WaUace.  10/22/6." 
(page  36),  "'Hecklera'  throw  rocka  and 
tomatoea  at  Wallace." 

KuKALT.  "At  a  rally  In  Oebkoah,  Wiscon- 
sin, today,  hecklers  threw  rocks,  eggs  and 
tomatoes  at  Oeorge  Wallace.  When  an  apple 
core  struck  blm  on  the  shoulder,  Wallace  dis- 
missed It  with  the  remark:  'That's  all  right, 
It'll  wash  off.  That's  Just  a  bunch  of  anar- 
ch IsU.'  Wallace's  running  mate,  Oeneral  Cur- 
tis LeMay,  said  today  that  Integration  Is  the 
answer  to  the  nation's  racial  problems,  and 
he  added  that  he  thinks  Oeorge  Wallaoe 
agrees  with  his  views.  At  a  news  conference 
in  Miami,  LeMay  said  integration  has  worked 
in  the  armed  forces,  and  it  will  also  work  In 
clvUlan  life." 

Mist  Efron:  CBS  Evening  New»  S/18/S8. 

Appendix  I,  "Pro-Black  MUitants,  9/18/3." 
(page  317),  "Cleaver  advocates  shooting  of 
businessmen,  politicians,  career  military, 
police,  decislonmakerB." 

"Reporter  tanctions  Cleaver's  caU*  for  vuum 
murder  as  Tevolutlonary'  thought  and  at- 
tacks thoee  who  would  prevent  Cleaver  from 
teaching  at  Berkeley  as  censors.'  "  (emphasis 
added) 

CBS  News  correspondent  Bill  Stout  reports 
from  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Stout.  "The  student  protests  of  five  years 
ago  brought  many  changes  to  the  university. 
Including  more  voice  for  students  and  faculty 
in  setting  up  new  classes.  Now  sharp  con- 
troversy over  a  course  on  the  American  social 
order,  with  the  guest  lecturer  antl-estebllsb- 
ment  black  revolutionary  Eldrldge  Cleaver." 

CLfAVxs.  "It's  the  big  businessmen,  the  pol- 
iticians and  these  career  military  and  police 
agent  type  people  that,  this  Is  the  power 
structure  we  talk  about,  the  people  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  status  quo,  who 
draw  their  living  from  exploiting  people 
through  this  economic  system,  people  who 
live  by  this  profit,  not  the  people  who 
are  Just  plugged  into  the  system  and  who 
have  a  Job  and  go  to  work  every  day  and 
really  never  manage  to  get  their  head  above 
water.  But  It's  the  power  people,  the  people 
who  make  the  decisions  In  this  country  and 
who  control  the  decLslon-maklng  process  In 
this  country.  Thoee  are  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  and  thoee  are  ones  who  are  going 
to  be  exposed  and  treated  In  a  manner  that 
they're  always  treated  In  a  revolutionary  sit- 
uation." 

Stottt.  "  'They  ought  to  be  shot.'  Cleaver 
has  said  that  again  and  again.  When  whites 
ask  what  they  can  do  for  race  relations. 
Cleaver  has  said,  'Olve  black  men  nukchine 
guns.'  Por  ten  lectures  Cleaver  la  to  get  no 
stete  salary,  but  will  be  paid  from  atudent 
funds.  His  tough  talk  pron4)ted  the  Stete 
Senate  to  censure  the  university,  and 
brought  criticism  from  two  men  who  other- 
wise rarely  agree." 

Oovemor  Ronald  Rzacan.  "I'm  opposed 
from  the  simple  stendpolnt  that  I  think  It  la 
ridiculous  to  bring  someone  on  as  a  sup- 
posed Instructor  or  lectiirer,  which  Is  the  way 
he  was  to  be  brought  on,  who  has  absolutely 
no  qualifications  whatsoever  for  that  posi- 
tion." 

Jcssx  tJmiTJH.  "I  think  clearly  Itii  very, 
very  dlflBcult  to  defend  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cleaver  aa  a  lecturer.  I  think  that  It's 
an  unfortunate  choice  and  represente  al- 
most a  death  wish  on  the  part  of  thoee  peo- 
ple participating  in  it  insofar  as  the  uni- 
versity Is  concerned." 

Stottt.  "Cleaver  is  33.  He's  done  time  on 
narcotics  and  assault  convictions  and  was 
In  court  this  week  on  fresh  charges  of  as- 
!>ault  and  attempted  murder.  He  faces  trial 
for  that  later  In  the  year. 

But  the  university  regente  meet  tomorrow 
to  consider  demands  they  overrule  the  selec- 
tion of  Cleaver  as  guest  lecturer. 


Bill  Stout.  OB8  News.  lios  Angeles. 

CBS  Comment:  By  no  strata  of  the  Imagl- 
natloa  did  tbe  reporter  "aanotion  Cteaver's 
oaOa  for  maaa  muntar".  NOr  doaa  tbe  tran- 
aertpt aupport  Mlaa  Kfron'a  charge  tbat  tbe 
reporter  "attartced"  any  peraona  aa  "cacaors". 
(See  page  5  of  this  appendix.  In  any  event, 
the  word  actually  used  was  "censures"  not 
"censors".) 

This  Is  another  example  of  a  sweeping, 
highly  accusatory  but  unfounded  charge. 
Miss  Bfron  stetes  (page  61)  that  network 
coverage  of  the  Oeorge  Wallace  cam- 
paign "editorially  sanctions  the  physical 
attacks  upon  him".  In  support  of  this 
serious  accusation,  she  stetes  (page  68) 
that  "language  customarily  used  to  describe 
those  who  engage  in  verbal  protest  waa  used 
to  describe  those  who  engage  in  physical 
assault".  This,  she  oondudes,  was  "a  tadt 
sanctioning  of  the  assaultive  conduct".  And, 
finaUy,  on  page  69,  she  llste  a  total  of  three 
CBS  News  broadoaete  which  describe,  as 
"hecklers"  and  "dissenters",  people  who 
throw  "rocks",  "an  egg"  and  "objecte"  at  Mr. 
Wallace. 

CBS  Comment:  Tbe  word  used  by  CBS 
News  was  "dlssldente"  and  not  "dissenters", 
as  Miss  Etfron  stetes.  In  any  event,  it  Is 
hardly  realistic  or  accurate  to  oondude  that 
use  of  the  terms  "hecklers"  and  "dlssldente" 
constituted  an  "editorial  sanctton"  of  physi- 
cal attacks  upon  Mr.  Wallace — particularly 
since  e€u;h  of  the  broadcasts  explicitly  re- 
ported  the   physical   aote  involved. 

V 

These  are  two  additional  examples  which 
Illustrate  how  Iflss  Efron's  stetemente  can 
mislead: 

Exam.ple:  Miss  Efron  stetes  (page  32)  that, 
during  tbe  study  period  of  seven  weeks  on 
which  her  conduslons  are  based,  there  were 
only  830  "words  spoken  for"  Mr.  Nixon  on 
the  CBS  Evening  News.  A  quick  check  of  the 
broadcast  transorlpte  shows  that,  during  the 
period  In  question,  the  CBS  Evening  Newa 
carried  a  total  of  4747  words  spoken  only  by 
Afr.  Ntxon  In  the  course  of  his  campaign — 
and  presumably  q>oken  in  his  own  behalf  as 
a  candidate.  But  this  fact  does  not  appear 
In  the  Ixxsk.  Certainly,  it  is  pertinent  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  coverage  given  to  Mr. 
Nlzon. 

Example:  Miss  Efron  stetes  (page  76)  that 
"CBS  viewers  are  not  Informed  of  under- 
cover testimony  against  the  Tippies ".  She  is 
referring  to  teetlmony  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  about  Tipple  plans  "to 
bomb  buUdlngs,  kUl  policemen  and  aasaasl- 
nate  candidates".  The  October  3,  1968  broad- 
cast of  the  CBS  Evening  News  Included  the 
following : 

"CsoNKjTB.  'A  witness  told  a  oongreesloiial 
hearing  today  that  Tipple  leader  Jerry  Rubin 
talked  of  killing  presidential  candidates  and 
overthrowing  the  government  during  the 
disorders  accompanying  the  DMnoeratlo  con- 
vention. Rubin  waa  in  the  hearing  room  to 
testify  later,  and  shouted  out  a  protest  about 
"this  worm's  lies"  aa  nilnola  undercover 
agent  Robert  Pierson  testified.  One  leftist 
witness  walked  out  of  the  hearing,  another 
refused  to  testify  about  any  Oommunist  af- 
filiation, and  a  third  waa  arrested  as  he  ar- 
rived wearing  a  shirt  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  from  an  American  flag. 
While  the  hearing  continued,  other  Tipples 
milled  around  outside  until  police  moved 
in.'  " 


llin 

TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  HUGO  BLACK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Harvard  Law  Record. 
the  Harvard  Law  School  newspaper,  c<m- 
taina  a  moving  and  perceptive  trltMite  to 
Hugo  Black,  one  of  the  greatest  Justices 
ever  to  sit  oo  the  SuiH^me  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  author  of  the  tribute 
is  Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  professor  emer- 


itus at  EUuvard  Law  Schod  and  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  oonstitatioDAl  law 
in  his  own  right. 

In  his  eloquent  tribute.  Professor 
Sutho-land  recalls  the  formatiTe  influ- 
ence of  Justice  Black's  early  career  as  a 
police  court  Judge  in  Alabama,  his  frus- 
tration in  the  Senate  as  the  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  Acts  <rf  Congress  in 
the  early  1930's,  and  his  teilliant  Judicial 
career  on  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
came  to  symbolize,  more  than  any  other 
Justice,  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
freedom  and  equality  that  are  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

As  Professor  Sutherland  ooncludes, 
Justice  Black  was  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  find  the  spirit  in  the  letter  of  the  law. 
If  we  see  farther  in  these  aceas  of  basic 
rights  today,  rights  so  vital  to  all  our 
people,  it  is  because  we  stand  ofi  the 
shoulders  of  giants  like  Justice  Black. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Professor 
Sutherland's  tribute  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  who  loved  and  respected 
Justice  Black.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  RkcoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
B&  follows: 
JosTics    Buick:     Dedicates    to    PBiifcn>UB, 

lNDivn>rrAL  Pkeedom  in  Life  on  Coxtst 
(By  Arthur  E.  Sutherland) 

Hugo  L>afayette  Black:  1888-1971:  The  rule 
of  law  In  America  Is  tbe  better  because  of 
the  work  of  the  late  Justice  Hugo  Black.  Wis- 
dom, compassion,  dedication  to  principle  as 
he  saw  It,  these  were  his  talente  and  he  spent 
them  generously.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  life 
seems  thinner  and  less  interesting. 

Black's  early  life  tells  of  America  as  It 
once  was,  and  as  it  will  never  be  again.  Be 
was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Clay  County,  Ala- 
bama. His  father  ran  a  countey  store  to  help 
keep  the  family  fed  and  clad,  and  his  mother 
was  postmistress  of  tbe  town  of  Harlan. 
Toung  Black  went  to  a  local  seminary  named 
Ashland  College  and  studied  medicine  for  a 
year  at  Birmingham  Medical  College.  Turn- 
ing Instead  to  law  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, at  the  age  of  30  be  became  a  member 
of  that  state's  bar. 

Ashland,  Alabama,  was  not  a  thriving  com- 
munity for  anybody.  Black  spent  a  year  try- 
ing to  practice  law  there,  but  the  building 
where  he  had  his  oflloe  btimed  down.  In 
1907  be  wisely  started  over  again  in  Birming- 
ham. That  city  was  a  large  induatrial  and 
railroading  center,  with  the  mixture  ot  pros- 
perity and  misery  that  seems  inevitable. 
Black  made  a  living  at  the  law,  and  four 
years  later  became  Police  Court  Judge.  The 
aad  proceaslon  of  defendants  that  passed 
through  the  twenty-five  year  old  magistrate's 
court  made  an  Impresaion  on  him  that  lasted 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

MOVES  nr  to  coontt  solxcitoe 

In  1014  he  moved  up  to  the  port  of  county 
solicitor,  the  prosecutor  for  Jefferson  County, 
and  in  ttiat  office  he  spent  three  hi|^y  edu- 
oaUonal  years.  Black  noUced  that  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  oonf aaalona  came  from 
a  Birmingham  suburb  nalltd  Besaamar  and 
dlaoovared  that  ite  police  were  operating  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  third-degree.  He  ob- 
tained a  grand  Jury  report  crltlctalng  that 
system,  which  drew  down  on  him  some  un- 
pteaaant  beokling. 

Black  waa  probably  pleased  to  go  olf  to  a 
1917  training  oamp  and  earn  a  field  artillery 
oommtaalon.  At  the  cicae  of  1018  he  retuiSMd 
to  civilian  life,  took  up  the  law  a«atn.  and 
develaped  an  active  praeUce  in  na^lfence 


In  1936,  tbe  year  he  reached  forty.  Black 
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wks  elect**!  to  tb*  Senate.  In  1931.  the  jmr 
Rooaerelt  took  Um  New  Oe«l  to  Wa8hingt«n. 

be  was  reelected.  i 

HXABT   Ajrn    BOUI.   rOB    WKW    DEAI. 

Senator  Mack  wm  heart  and  loul  for  tau 
pro«T«m.  Indeed.  Bbwk*:!  Advocacy  of  '■ » 
thirty-hour  week  wemt  beyond  aiiytblM 
RooaeTelt  urged.  Black  sat  In  tb«  Beuate  In 
1934  and  1936  when  the  Supreme  Co^^ 
struck  down  a  number  of  New  Deal  mel>- 
urea.  AU  the  rest  of  hla  life  he  felt  that  rein- 
less use  of  due  process  clauses  as  geneflai 
licensee  for  judicial  nullification  o<  no«Bl 
economic  regulation  called  for  strict  ctm- 
structlon  of  those  dauaee. 

However.  Black  was  by  Instinct  and  by  a*- 
perience  dedicated  to  freedom  of  speech  a^d 
press,  to  fair  trials,  to  scrupulous  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  SUte.  none  of  which  tfte 
Fourteenth  Amendment  expressly  protects 
against  state  transgression.  He  needed  fo 
evolve  a  philosophy  which  wonld  constnle 
that  amendment  so  as  to  restrict  any  su4> 
which  might  ta-ansgreas  against  these  guai- 
antees  while  permitting  the  state  full  power 
of  economic  regulation.  He  needed  to  flavl 
an  unexpressed  equal  protection  clause  fci 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. But  In  1936.  all  this  lay  far  ahead  is 
the  Supreme  Court  divided  four  Justices  \o 
four  on  New  Deal  leglslatJon  with  Owen  3. 
Roberts  uneasUy  casting  a  deciding  vote  lo 
erect  a  oiajorlty  of  five,  one  way  or  anoth«r. 

8TTPPOBT8   "COUHT-PACKINO" 

On  February  5.  1937.  President  Roosevelt 
proposed  a  plan  to  reorganize  the  federal 
Judiciary  by  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Justices  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  whenever  Incumbent  justlcts 
reached  retirement  age  but  faUed  to  retUe 
or  realgn.  Senator  Black  supported  the  plaa. 
While  thla  "court  packing"  bill,  as  oppoxienta 
caaed  It.  was  pending,  the  Court  on  April  IS. 
1937.  upheld  the  New  Deal  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Justice  Roberts  casting  the 
swing  vote.  However,  the  president  still  urged 
his  court  bill;  the  one-man  majority  was 
too  slight  for  safety. 

Then.  In  June  1937,  one  of  the  "conserva- 
tive" grotip  of  Justices,  WUlls  Van  Devanter. 
who  had  sat  since  1910,  resigned  his  seat. 
President  Roosevtit  shocked  the  conven- 
tional minded  by  appointing  Senator  Black 
In  his  plaoe.  Although  the  court-reorganla- 
Ing  bill  eventually  died  In  the  Senate,  Roose- 
velt got  his  safe  majority  by  ordinary  at- 
trition of  older  Justices  and  appointment 
of  more  open-minded  younger  men.  He  ap- 
pointed eight  justices  in  all,  four  of  them  be- 
tween 19S7  and  1*39.  Only  Justice  WUIlam  a 
Douglas,  appointed  in  1939.  now  remains  on 
the  Court. 

In  August  1937  the  Senate  consented  to 
Black's  appointment  by  a  vote  of  63  to  18. 
The  new  Justice  and  Mrs.  Black  journeyed 
off  to  Europe.  In  September,  while  they  were 
still  abroad,  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  printed 
a  series  ot  stories — long  before  published  In 
California  papers — that  Black  had  been  a  Kn 
Klux  Klan  member  before  1936  and  that 
after  his  primary  victory  In  that  year,  the 
Klan   sent  him  a  "Orand  Passport." 

KZPLAIMB     KLAH     MXMBCR8HIP 

The  Pittsburgh  artlclee  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prise  for  their  atrthix'  and  stirred  up  much 
criticism  of  Black.  When  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  radio  statement 
on  Octoiier  1  to  whlcta  perhaps  fifty  mlllloa 
peof)le  llateoed.  He  said  that  he  had  beea 
a  Klan  member  In  his  eazly  days  at  the  Al»> 
bama  Bar.  but  had  dropped  his  membership 
before  he  became  a  Senator.  He  had  never 
solicited  the  "^sard"  sent  him;  be  had 
neither  used  It  nor  kept  It.  Black  never  again 
made  a  pabllo  statement  on  Ute  eubjeot. 

Neither  befcre  nor  after  that  time  did 
Black  ever  wtiam  by  acUons  or  words  the 
bigotry  or  racial  hatred  with  which  the  Klan 
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was  associated.  His  membership  was  unfor- 
tunate, the  sort  of  thine  a  young  Alabama 
lawyer-poUtlelan,  trying  jury  caaes  and 
hoping  for  votee,  eould  do.  The  furor  quieted 
down  and  Black  on  the  bench  oame  to  be 
the  target  of  abaw  by  those  wtoo  abared 
the  Klan's  objective. 

WBOTK    783    OPimoNS 

A  review  of  Justice  Black's  votes  at  thirty - 
five  terms  of  the  Supietne  Court  Is  beyond 
the  poeslbUltlea  of  this  short  essay.  In  1967 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  writing  for  the  UCLA 
Law  Reviev  In  honor  of  Black's  thirtieth 
year  on  the  Court,  found  that  In  his  tenure 
on  the  Court  Black  had  written  783  opin- 
ions— 443  for  the  Court,  64  concurrences.  18 
other  separate  opinloos,  and  341  dlseents. 

At  most  there  is  here  time  and  space  for 
a  review  of  his  constitutional  philosophy. 
Perhaps  he  set  it  forth  most  clearly  in  an 
exchange  with  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  dur- 
ing a  serlea  ot  antlpbonal  opinions  on  the 
rights  of  men  charged  with  crimes. 

In  1947  the  Supreme  Court  heard  the  case 
(>r  a  man  named  Admiral  Dewey  Adamson, 
who  had  been  convicted  In  a  California  state 
court  of  atrociously  murdering  an  elderly 
woman  In  order  to  steal  her  Jewelry.  The  Cali- 
fornia law  allowed  comment  on  the  failure 
of  an  accused  to  taice  the  witness  stand  and 
explain  the  evidence  against  him.  Adamson 
sat  silent  and  the  prosecutor,  summing  up. 
made  the  most  of  this  before  the  Jury,  thus 
eliminating  practically  all  of  Adamson's  the- 
oretical privilege  against  self-tncrlmlnatlon. 

OECaiES  "MATUaU.  L.AW"  OCX  PSOCXSS 

The  Supreme  Court  afflnned  Adamson's 
conviction  although  on  a  federal  indictment 
and  trial,  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  opposite.  Black 
dissented,  protesting  what  be  described  as 
a  theory  "tiiat  this  Court  is  endowed  by 
the  Constitution  with  boundless  power  under 
natural  law'  periodically  to  expand  and  con- 
tract constitutional  standards,  to  conform 
to  the  Court's  conception  of  what  at  a  par- 
ticular tUne  constitutes  'civilized  decency' 
and  'fundamental  liberty  and  Justice.'  " 

In  place  of  this  flexible  standard.  In  which 
he  saw  liirklng  the  danger  of  "economic  due 
process,"  Black  firopoeed  the  theory  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  "Incorporated"  »-ul» 
ailfntio  the  first  eight  amendments  Uteratim. 
Here  Black  found  what  for  him  was  a  solid 
rock  of  constitutional  literaUam  on  which 
to  stand.  Content,  he  was  able  in  moet  cases 
to  reach  results  which  saUsfled  American 
liberals. 

Justice  Frankfurter  In  1952  stated  the  con- 
verse proposition  In  RocKin  v.  California. 
Saying,  "The  vague  contours  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  do  not  leave  Judges  at  large. " 
Frankfurter  still  could  not  quite  find  words 
to  say  what  fenced  them  In.  He  wrote: 

"To  believe  XhaA  this  Judicial  exercise  of 
Judgment  could  be  avoided  by  freealng  'due 
process  of  law*  at  some  fixed  stage  of  time 
our  thought  Is  to  suggest  that  th^  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  constitutional  adjudication 
is  a  function  for  inanimate  machines  and 
not  for  Judges.  .  . 

The  Judicial  work  of  many  Judges  demon- 
strates that  differing  formulas  of  philosophy 
do  not  neoessarlly  bring  about  different  de- 
cisional results. 

STOOD  vom  tNorvimjAL  pkkedom 

In  his  long  life  on  the  bench,  through  a 
series  of  oases  on  criminal  Justice,  racial 
equality,  religious  freedom  and  free  expres- 
sion. Black's  jtxlgments  stood  for  individual 
freedom  and  agalnat  the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  governmental  power. 

On  his  last  day  in  the  courtroom.  Justice 
Black  wrote  an  opinion  in  which  Justice 
Douglas  Joined,  concurring  with  the  Court's 
per  curiam  refusal  to  enjoin  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Waahington  Post  frc»n  pub- 
lishing the  Viet  Nam  papers.  He  vrrote: 

"I  believe  that  every  moment's  oontlnu- 


anee  oC  the  injunctions  ftgalnwt  these  newe- 
pi4>et«  amounte  to  a  flagrant.  Indefenstble, 
and  eonttnolng  vlolatla«  of  the  nnt 
Amendment.  ...  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
Bome  of  my  Brethren  are  apparently  willing 
to  bold  that  the  pubUoatlon  of  news  may 
sometimes  be  enjoined.  .  . 

Black   discovered   ways  to  find   tlie  spirit 
in  the  letter.  He  will  be  much  missed. 


UI^IEASONABLE  WELFARE 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  State  and 
city  governments  all  over  our  Nation  are 
being  bled  to  death  by  welfare  payments. 
Local  eovemm^its  are  being  forced  by 
the  heavy  hand  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  excessive  welfare  pay- 
ments to  thousands  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  p>eTSons  who  should  not  be  on 
the  welfare  rolls  In  the  first  place. 

We  must  have  a  thorouj^  overhaul  of 
the  welfare  system.  We  must  have  true 
welfare  reform  which  is  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  peraons  on  welfare 
rather  than  increasing  it. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  some  steps 
that  should  be  taken  Immediately  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  that  has  put  a  number 
of  States  in  a  condition  akin  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  problem  lies  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  HEW 
has  not  followed  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  drawing  up  regulations  the  States 
must  follow  to  qualify  for  Federal  fund- 
ing for  welfare. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  courts  would  set 
this  matter  straight,  but  this  has  not 
happened.  Just  last  month  a  Federal 
court  upheld  HEW  regulations  which  I 
feel  are  highly  imrealistic. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  my  State 
of  ArLzona  faces  the  choice  between  abid- 
ing by  these  unrealistic  regulations  or 
losing  some  $41  million  a  year  in  Federal 
welfare  funds. 

Arizona  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  our 
Nation  which  has  maintained  a  realistic 
budget  in  welfare  matters.  Tlie  State  has 
remained  solvent  and  has  not  had  to  cut 
off  arbitrarily  certain  categories  of  wel- 
fare recipients. 

Arizona  is  one  of  three  States  that  is 
operating  within  its  general  budget.  Gov. 
Jack  Williams  and  the  Arizona  Legisla- 
ture are  to  t>e  congratulated  for  keeping 
Arizona  on  a  aotmd  fiscal  basis.  Ap- 
parently, HEW  believes  Arizona  is  set- 
ting a  bad  example  by  living  within  its 
means.  Why  should  Arizona  practice  fis- 
cal responsibility  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not? 

Mr.  President,  frcxn  time  to  time  it  has 
been  necessary  for  Congress  to  force  ad- 
ministrative agencies  into  line  with  legis- 
lative Intent.  Now  It  is  time  to  straighten 
out  that  sprawling  bureaucracy  known 
as  HEW. 

At  issue  between  HEW  and  Arizona 
welfare  officials  were  four  points: 

An  Arizona  regulation  cutting  off  wel- 
fare payments  to  anyone  out  of  the  State 
more  than  90  days. 

"nie  State  formula  for  disregarding 
earned  Income  In  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program. 

A  State  regulation  on  AFDC  payments 
when  children  are  not  livlnc  with  peraons 
who  have  legal  custody  of  the  children. 
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Establishment  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  go  into  these  Issues  a  little  fur- 
ther and  explain  my  understanding  of 
the  current  sltoatton. 

Residency— EEBW  has  ruled  that  a 
state  plsua  may  not  contain  provisions 
imposing  any  residence  requirement  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance. Arizona  terminates  aid  pay- 
ments to  reclpleits  after  they  have  been 
absent  from  the  State  for  90  days. 

It  is  extremely  difBcult  for  me  to  im- 
derstand  why  HEW  should  object  to  a 
90-day  cutoff.  Why,  I  ask,  should  HEW 
have  a  regulation  which  Invites  welfare 
cheating?  What  is  to  stop  a  person  from 
going  to  another  State  and  getting  on  the 
welfare  roll  there  while  still  drawing  pay- 
ments from  Arizona?  As  soon  as  a  person 
leaves  Arizona  and  enters  another  State, 
he  becomes  eligible  for  welfare  in  that 
State,  "ITie  HEW  regulation  is  ridiculous 
and  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  any 
legislative  Intent  that  I  am  aware  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  90-day  vacation 
outside  the  State  Is  sufHclent  for  anyone. 
IliiB  allows  time  for  recipients  to  vaca- 
tion elsewhere  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  then  return  in  time  for  the  good 
weather  wWch  starts  in  September. 

Disregard— HEW  ccmtcnds  that  in  dis- 
regarding earned  income  to  the  AFDC 
program.  States  must  disregard  the  first 
$30  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  from 
the  gross  earned  income. 

Arizona  disregards  from  the  net  in- 
come, rather  then  the  gross. 

There  have  been  abimdant  illustrations 
as  to  how  the  HETW  regulation  is  abused 
so  that  persons  with  Incomes  In  the  five 
figures  can  still  qualify  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. HEW  should  tAapt  the  Arizona 
formula,  not  vice  versa. 

Dependent  children— the  Arizona  Wel- 
fare Department  held  that  aid  to  de- 
pendent childroi  should  be  administered 
only  to  the  children  who  are  with  their 
natural  mother  or  father  or  a  legally 
recognized  guardian  of  some  type.  HEW 
says  that  where  some  children  of  an 
AFDC  family  live  in  the  home  of  the 
natural  parent  and  other  brothers  and 
sisters  live  elsewhere  with  relatives,  those 
living  with  relatives  may  not  be  excluded 
from  assistance  whether  or  not  the  wel- 
fare department  or  the  relatives  have 
legal  custody  of  the  children. 

Under  the  Federal  regulations,  a  wel- 
fare family  with  a  great  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren may  distribute  the  children  to  other 
Impoverished  members  of  their  family 
and  thus  secure  income  for  them. 

Advisory  Council — HEW  sajrs  that 
States  must  provide  for  the  establishment 
at  state  and  local  levels  of  an  advisory 
committee.  Under  these  regulations,  the 
advisory  board  could  pressure  the  State 
as  to  welfare  payments  and  regulations 
Tlie  State  opposed  this. 

The  court  upheld  HEW  on  all  four 
points,  but  it  did  modify  the  regulation 
concerning  the  advisory  council.  "Die 
court  said  the  committee  would  be  purely 
advisory  and  would  not  run  the  State 
welfare  board  or  commissioner  as  HEW 
would  have  it. 

Mr.  President,  all  four  of  the  HEW 
regulations  are  c<witrary  to  legislative 
intent. 


They  are  unreasonable  and  they  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  welfarism  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  several  amendments  which  would 
have  cured  three  of  these  problems.  Two 
of  the  amendments,  which  I  offered, 
would  make  advisory  councils  optional 
with  the  States  and  -vould  provide  a  new 
formula  for  disregard.  My  disregard 
formula  would  allow  only  day  care  as  a 
separate  deductible  work  expense.  States 
would  be  required  to  disregard  the  first 
$60  earned  monthly  by  an  Individual 
working  fulltlme  plus  one-third  of  the 
next  $300  plus  one-flith  of  amoimts 
earned  above  this. 

Another  amendment  we  approved 
would,  in  essence,  allow  the  cutting  off  of 
welfare  payments  to  persons  absent  from 
a  State  for  30  days. 

As  you  will  recall,  these  amendments 
were  to  the  social  security  bill,  and  they 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle  in  the  closmg  hours 
of  the  01st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  Introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  next  week  to  remedy 
the  problems  I  have  discussed  here  today. 
Tlie  bill  will  provide  for  reasonable 
residency  requirements,  clarify  the  situa- 
tion involving  ADC  payments,  establish  a 
disregard  formula  that  will  exclude  high 
income  families  from  welfare,  and  msike 
advisory  conunittees  optional. 


ONE  CHINA  OR  TWO  CHINAS- 
CHOICES  FOR  AMERICA,  CHINA, 
AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  issues  In  American  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years — ^the  question  of 
Chinese  representation  In  the  United 
Nations — ^is  now  moving  swiftly  into  a 
new  era.  Before  the  end  of  this  mcmth, 
it  is  likely  that  the  General  Assembly  wlU 
dispose  at  Uie  resolutions  introduced  by 
the  United  States  and  Albania  on  the  Is- 
sue, thereby  resolvmg  the  question  for 
this  session  of  the  Assembly  and  perhaps 
for  the  indefinite  future. 

An  article  written  by  Prof.  Allen  Whit- 
ing, of  the  University  of  Michigan,  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  China 
scholars,  and  published  in  the  New  Y<M-k 
Times  of  October  11,  provides  an  impor- 
tant and  perceptive  analysis  of  one  major 
element  In  the  debate— the  question 
whether,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
has  implied,  Peking  might  be  willing  to 
accept  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  two-China  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States. 

Professor  Whiting  cites  Peking's  clear 
and  unequivocal  refusal  to  accept  such 
dual  representation,  and  emphasized 
that  there  are  only  two  real  alternatives 
before  the  UJJ. — either  participation  by 
Peking  as  the  sole  representative  of 
China,  or  no  participation  by  Peking  at 
all. 

lix.  President,  I  beUeve  that  Professor 

Whiting's  analysis  provides  an  extremely 
helpful  clarification  of  this  important 
issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoid. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11, 1971J 
Ths  Wosb  or  OBoin  br-ut 

(By  Alien  Whiting) 
Ank  AxBoa,  Mich. — ^It  is  impossible  to  oon- 
oelve  of  Cbou  Bn-lal  reversing  all  of  his 
Oovemment's  long-standing,  explicit  opposi- 
tion against  any  form  of  "dual  representa- 
tion" In  the  United  Nations,  yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  Secretary  Rogers  continues  to  see 
as  a  distinct  posslbUlty. 

Perhaps  the  sudden  wUUngneas  to  abandon 
the  traditional  stereotype  of  "Chinese  face'' 
as  a  constraint  on  behavior  stems  from  our 
own  experiences  with  dupUclty  and  cynical 
expediency  In  Government  officials.  Certain- 
ly U.S.  poUcy  on  Chinese  representation  In  the 
U.N.  has  tortuously  twisted  legal  and  political 
logic  in  repeated  reversals  over  the  last  22 
years.  But  to  assume  from  this  that  a  similar 
opportunism  exists  In  Peking  Is  to  misjudge 
Chou's  personal  and  poUtlcal  pceltion. 

Within  China,  Chou's  credlbiUty  rating  Is 
exceptionally  high  precisely  among  those 
Chlneae  who  have  had  to  calculate  the  rell- 
abUlty  of  his  word.  During  the  "blooming 
and  contending"  campaign  of  1055-67,  Chou's 
personal  assurances  that  the  mvltatlon  to 
criticism  was  not  a  trap  persuaded  seasoned 
intellectual  and  political  figures  to  voice  their 
views. 

Many  subeequenUy  suffered  in  the  "antl- 
rlghtlst"  reaction.  Interestingly  enough,  bow- 
ever,  Chou's  personal  esteem  survived,  as 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  his  unique 
ability  to  mediate  among  fleroely  contending 
factions  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  vio- 
lence of  1M7-S8. 

Outside  of  China,  Chou's  words  are  the 
quintessence  of  Chinese  policy  as  experienced 
by  the  many  governments  and  sUtesmen  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  over  his  years  both  as 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  People's 
Republic.  It  was  confidence  m  this  factor 
which  permitted  the  U.8.  Government  to  pre- 
dict the  first  Chinese  nuclear  test.  On  Sept. 
28,  1M4,  we  learned  that  Chou  had  Informed 
a  foreign  chief  of  sUte  that  China  planned 
to  explode  Ite  first  atom  bomb  on  Oct.  i. 
Neither  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  nor 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimated 
Peking  to  have  the  technical  capacity  to 
detonate  at  that  time.  However,  Secretary 
Rusk  was  willing,  on  his  own,  to  accept  the 
rellabUlty  of  Chouv  word  and  predicted  the 
test  at  his  press  conference  Sept.  80.  When 
no  test  occurred  the  next  day,  State  was 
chlded  for  having  overstepped  its  bureau- 
cratic bounds.  After  the  test  occurred  on  Oct 
16,  delay  apparenUy  stemming  from  problems 
at  the  Lop  Nor  site.  C.I.A.  director  John  Mc- 
Cone  was  quick  to  claim  credit  for  "the  In- 
telligence community"  in  forecasting  the 
event.  While  that  "community"  produced  a 
wide  range  of  valuable  evidence,  it  was  the 
estimate  by  political  analysis  of  Chou's  stake 
in  credibility  which  accurately  predicted 
China's  entry  Into  the  nuclear  club. 

Obviously  It  would  be  famous  to  take 
every  official  Chlneee  statement  as  an  trre- 
veralble,  Uteral  commitment  to  one  particu- 
lar course  of  policy.  PlexlbUlty  and  bargain- 
ing  are  manifest  in  much  of  Peking's  declara- 
tory and  negoUatory  behavior.  Chou  Bn-lal 
is  deUberately  evasive  when  he  chooses  to  be 
as  in  his  reply  to  a  question  oonceming  the 
genuineness  of  China's  alleged  desire  to  see 
a  total  rupture  of  U3.-Japaneae  mlUtary  re- 
lations, with  aU  that  this  might  imply  fcxr 
the  future  of  Japanese  nUUtary  develop- 
ments. 

However,  there  1b  do  equivocation  in  his 

statement,  "Should  a  state  of  two  Chinas  or 
one  China,  one  Taiwan  appear  in  the  VJX., 
or  a  simuar  absurd  state  of  affairs  take  place 
in  the  u.W,  designed  to  lepamte  TWwan  from 
China  to  create  a  lo-oaUed  independent  Tai- 
wan, we  wiU  firmly  oppose  it  and,  under  these 
oiroumstanoee,  we  will  absolutely  not  go  into 
the  UJ»." 
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At  •tek*  !•  nottliw  Mat  tlum  ttU-mUmm. 
both  IndlTlAiiat  wmA  ttUaittf.  Xd  Oliou's 
words,  "W«  will  not  butw  *«*y  prlnclplea." 
Peking  will  not  ■ooommodats  »n  azp«llc<l 
and  defMtwl  cItQ  war  goratoinant  In  exile  In 
order  to  win  tbe  laflttniKte  xlclit  of  r«pr*- 
sentlng  Chins  In  th*  ■ymbolle  •■■emhUge  of 
the  world  oonmnmlty.  lioreover,  Chon'k  po- 
Utlcel  poettlon  tax  Pekln«  m  wen  «■  Peklng'e 
relatlonehlpe  With  Tirana.  Hanoi,  Pyongyang, 
Washington  and  Uoacow  preclude  oompro- 
tnise  on  this  point. 

The  altematlvee  are  clear:  Either  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  la  seated  as  the  sole  succeesor 
to  the  Qoyamment  which  ruled  China  from 
the  founding  of  the  XTJT..  in  1946  to  its  loaa 
of  the  mainland  in  1B40,  or  there  will  be  no 
partlclpatlan  by  the  People's  BepubUc  In  any 
TTnlted  Nations  body.  However  the  United 
States  ohooaee  to  extricate  Ita  preatlge  from 
the  proapecta  of  defeat  raised  by  last  year's 
majority  Tota  to  support  the  Albanian  reso- 
lution, no  other  government  should  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  conse- 
quences at  following  Washington  and  Ignor- 
ing Faking. 

(NoTs:  Allan  Whiting  waa  State  Depart* 
ment  director  of  research  for  the  Far  Kast, 
1963-1866.  and  Is  chairman,  Cltlaena  Com- 
mittee to  Change  VS.  China  policy.) 


REDUCED   AIR   RATES  FOR   OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BRCX>KE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
speech  to  the  Legislative  Council  for 
Older  Americans  In  Boston  on  April  23, 
I  s&ld: 

Tbera  la  no  valid  reason  why  peraonrJ  de- 
velopment must  oome  to  an  abrupt  halt  at 
the  magic  age  of  68  or  70  If  an  Individual  Is 
both  willing  and  able  to  do  more. 

At  that  Ume  I  was  referring  to  oppor- 
tunities in  educatkn  and  employment. 

Today  I  would  broaden  that  statement 
to  include  opportunities  for  air  travel. 
Our  ai6er  citlxens  should  have  at  least 
as  many  optiotu  available  as  our  younger 
citizens  for  travel  and  enjoyment  of  their 
leisure  years.  Tliey  have  more  time  to 
travel  and  the  maturltor  with  which  to 
appreclJtte  it.  They  freqtiently  hare 
frtends  and  rtdatlves,  and  even  former 
homes,  in  distant  reaches  of  the  globe. 
And  they  have  less  time  remaining  to 
them  In  which  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
travel. 

The  problems  besetting  older  Amol- 
cans  today  are  considerable,  ranging 
from  physical  and  mmtal  Impairments 
and  llmltatloos  to  lon^lness  and  bore- 
dom. Bat  one  of  the  major  burdens  that 
the  elderly  must  bear  is  the  limitation  of 
fixed  Incomes.  Any  rise  In  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living  affects  all  of  us  to  varying 
degrees,  but  those  who  exist  on  a  fixed 
annual  inoome  are  hardest  hit.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  air  fares  were  raised 
again  in  May  of  1971  by  8  percent,  an- 
other majtv  obstacle  to  travd  was  plEu:ed 
In  the  path  of  the  elderly.  Senior  citi- 
zens are,  in  effect,  being  forced  to  re- 
main at  home  on  fixed  incomes  while 
the  costs  for  transportation  continue  to 
rise. 

Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
elderly  do  not,  and  usually  cannot,  take 
advantage  of  travel  opportunities.  Of  aU 
Americans  who  crossed  State  lines  this 
past  year,  only  1  percent  were  senior 
citizens.  Of  all  the  airline  passengers 
this  past  year,  only  8  percent  were  over 
65.  These  figures  must  be  viewed  Bg&lnsi 
the  fact  that  the  elderly  comprise  10  per- 


cent of  the  population  and  that  they 
indeed  have  avaOaMe  considerably  more 
leisure  time. 

■niere  to  ample  precedent  for  offering- 
the  dderly  reduced  travd  fares.  We  al- 
ready offer  a  youth  fare  for  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  23,  and  there 
are  special  rates  for  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary. In  Canada,  reduced  rates  are  al- 
ready in  exlstenee  for  persons  over  65, 
suid  KLM.  the  Hajnl  Dutch  Airlines,  an- 
nounced on  October  4  that  it  would  offer 
a  lower  rate  for  senior  citizens' flying  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Amsterdam 
starting  February  1.  Lower  fares  make 
good  economic  sense  for  the  eldoiy.  But 
they  could  also  benefit  the  airlines,  which 
last  year  flew  at  only  49  percent  capacity, 
by  encoaraglng  many  persons  to  fly  who 
would  otherwise  be  denied  this  option. 

Tomorrow  is  today  for  the  older  citi- 
zens, "nwee  who  have  worked  hard  In 
their  earlier  days  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  fully  their  leisure 
time.  I  call  upon  the  airlines  and  the 
CAB  to  act  now  to  bring  this  extra  bene- 
fit to  our  senior  dUzens. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MCXiNINa 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
momtng  business  eoncloded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


coNSTrruncwAL  conventions 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  iKerious  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  miflnished  business,  which 
the  Clark  will  state. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  aiS)  to  provide  for  calling  oon- 
stltutkinal  eoaventiona  for  proposing  amand- 
menu  to  the  Oonatitution  at  the  Onited 
States,  on  application  o<  the  leglalatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  piusuant  to  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  (together  with  separate 
views) . 


VIRGINIA  FIRE-CURED  AND  VIR- 
OINIA  SUN-CURED  TOBACCO  AL- 
LOTMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  miflnished 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  389,  HJl.  6915;  and  that 
wh«i  that  bin  to  disposed  of.  It  be  td- 
lowed  by  Calendar  No.  380,  8.  1151. 

The  PRBHIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objectlcm,  it  to  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stoted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bfll  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6916)  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1988.  aa  amended. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TAIAIADOE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  permit  transfer  across  county 
llnea  in  the  same  State  of  Virginia  fire- 
cured  tobacco  type  21  and  Virginia  sun- 
cured  tobacco  type  37  allotmoits.  At 
present  tobacco  allotments  can  be  trans- 


ferred only  from  one  farm  bo  another  In 
the  same  county.  Thimt  types  of  totwcco 
are  gixMm  only  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  yldd  now  to  the  <<i«*<«^»<tK^  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopca) . 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
gutohed  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  direct  some 
Questions  to  the  chairman.  I  may  say 
that,  after  reading  the  report,  it  is  prob- 
able that  my  questions  do  not  really  have 
any  relevance,  but  because  of  our  great 
Interest  in  this  matter  in  BLentucky.  I 
must  ask  these  questions. 

In  our  State  there  has  been  constant 
objection  to  the  transfer  of  allotments 
across  county  lines.  The  old  theory  was 
that  the  allotment  ran  with  the  land.  I 
know  that  several  types  of  tobacco  grow- 
ers have  supported  transfer  at  allotments 
across  ooun^  lines. 

The  bill  and  the  report  referred  to 
Virginia  fire-cured  tobaco  type  21  and 
Virginia  sim-cured  tobacco  type  37  allot- 
ments. The  report  states,  on  page  2,  that 
these  two  types  of  tobacco  are  grown 
only  in  Virginia. 

I  Just  ask  the  following  questkiD:  Is 
there  anything  In  the  bill  or  anything  in 
the  language  of  the  report  which  would 
permit  or  authorise  the  extension  of  the 
right  to  transfer  aUotments  acroas 
county  lines  to  either  dark  CLre-cured  or 
dark  air-cured  or  hurley  tobacco  or  any 
other  type  of  tobacco  grown  in  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  None  whatever.  As 
the  Senator  has  already  pointed  oat.  on 
page  2  of  the  committee  report,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph,  it  states: 

These  two  types  of  tobaeoo  are  grown  only 
in  Virginia. 

Thto  bill  to  directed  only  to  these  two 
types  of  tobficco  which  are  grown  only 
in  Virginia,  to  wit,  Virginia  fire-cured  to- 
bacco type  21  and  Virginia  stm-cnred  to- 
bacco type  37.  It  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  any  other  type  of  tobacco  grown 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  or  its 
territories. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
to  open  to  amendment.  U  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Ls  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  0915)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REVISION  OP 
A  REPAYMENT  CONTRACT  WITH 
THE  SAN  ANOKLO  WATER  SUPPLY 
CORPORATION  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
380,  8.  1151. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
clerk  will  read  the  bin  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (3.  1161)  to  authorlaa  the  Saeretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repaymant  con- 
tract with  the  Baa  Angalo  Water  Supply 
Oorporatlon,  San  Angelo  project,  Texas,  MUl 
for  other  purpoeea. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectkm,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  Preaktont,  I 
suggest  theabaenee  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  TX>WSl.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  hto  request  and  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  make  my  remarks  and 
then  put  In  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator's 
statement  rdate  to  Uito  particular  biU7 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  think  other  Sena- 
tors desire  to  be  presmt,  and.  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
intended  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  I  thought  I  would 
do  to  to  make  my  remarks 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  my  request  for  a  quorum  call 
temporarily,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mktcalf)  . 

Mr.  MBTCALF.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  am  going  to  handle  the  bill 
for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  I  would  be  very  grateful  if 
both  Senators  from  Texas,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  San  Angelo  project, 
would  be  on  Matt  floor,  because  while  I 
heard  both  Senators  from  Texas  as  a 
part  of  the  hearings,  there  may  be  some 
questions  asked  that  they,  with  their 
special  knowledge,  would  be  able  to 
answer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  to  proceed  much  further  on  the 
bill  at  thto  time  without  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  being  here.  I  was  going 
to  make  my  remarks  and  then  suggest 
the  abaenoe  of  a  quorum.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  dtottngutohed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  had  requested  to  be  on  the  floor. 
We  are  making  every  effort  to  contact 
him  in  the  committee  hearing  which  he  to 
attending  so  he  can  absent  himself  from 
it. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ahaoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caD  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Preeklent,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1151,  which  was  Introduced 
by  the  Senators  from  Texas,  to  to  pro- 
vide financial  relief  to  the  San  Angelo 
Water  Supidy  Corp.  by  extending  the 
term  of  its  repayment  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  the  pres- 
ent 40  years  to  50  years  and  by  providing 
other  credits  to  the  corporation. 

The  San  Angelo  project  to  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  dty  of  San  Angelo  in  west- 
central  Texas.  Construction  of  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized  In  1957—71  Statute 
372 — and  construction  was  completed  In 
1963. 

The  prtnctpal  project  feature  to  the 
Twin  Buttes  Dam  which  contnds  the 
flow  of  both  the  south  and  middle  forks 


of  the  Concho  River,  in  conjunction  with 
tile  previously  existing  Nasworth  Reser- 
voir. The  combined  operation  of  the  ree- 
ervoirs  was  Intended  to  serve  an  Irxl^ 
tlon  project  area  of  10.000  acres  and  to 
provide  for  the  foreaeeahle  growth  in 
demand  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  for  the  city  of  San  Angelo.  The 
project  purposes  also  include  flood  pro- 
tection, fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Since  comidetion  of  the  Twin  Buttes 
Reservoir,  unprecedented  drought  over 
the  drainage  area — since  1961 — pre- 
vented successful  operati(m  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  greatest  actual  storage  in  the 
reservoir  since  its  completim  has  been 
10  percent  of  the  conservation  capacity. 
There  have  been  heavy  rains  thto  pest 
summer  and  storage  to  now  good. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  exe- 
cuted a  repayment  contract  with  the  San 
Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.  providing  for 
repayment  of  $10,196,400  in  40  years. 
Payments  began  in  1966  but  some  recent 
payments  have  been  deferred  due  to  fi- 
nancial hardships  and  wiU  have  to  be 
repaid  along  with  future  payments  witMn 
the  40-year  period.  Interest  to  paid  on  the 
mimicipal  and  industrial  portion  of  itut 
debt. 

A  second  repayment  contract  with  the 
Tom  Oreen  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  Dtotrict  No.  1  has  not  yet 
become  operable  because  of  a  lack  of 
water  for  delivery. 

In  order  to  meet  its  water  needs,  the 
city  of  San  Angelo  has  been  obliged  to 
undertake  sizable  Investments  in  alter- 
native water  sources,  for  the  most  part 
temporary  and  unsattofactory. 

Section  1  of  S.  1151  would  provide 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  extend  the  repayment  period 
from  40  to  50  years.  Thto  would  permit 
reduction  of  annual  payments  in  the 
near  future — to  the  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  only — without  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  later  payments  In 
compensation.  It  to  hapei.  that  thto  re- 
lief will  permit  the  corporation  and  the 
city  to  handle  the  flnanrlal  burden  asso- 
ciated with  the  drought. 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  credit  the  corporation,  which  to 
the  operation  oitlty  for  the  project 
facilities,  with  the  share  of  the  opera- 
tion costs  associated  with  nonrelmbures- 
ble  fkx>d  control  and  fish  and  wildlife 
purpoees.  Thto  credit  would  amount  to 
about  $6,000  annually.  Thto  credit  would 
be  consistent  with  normal  Federal  pol- 
icy; however,  the  act  authorizing  con- 
struction of  the  San  Angelo  project  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Department  as 
precluding  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
do  not  need  to  accoimt  for  the  factual 
situation  here,  because  it  has  beoi  very 
oompIeMy  and  ably  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  might  note 
that  these  projected  payments  were 
based  upon  what  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  then  the  Corps  of  fiiglneers 
projected  would  be  the  amount  of  water 
accrued  in  the  reeervolr. 

Today  we  are  consMerlng  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1151.  a  bin  which  I  Intro- 
duced to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  to  revise  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp. 
of  San  Angelo.  Tex. 


In  1957,  a  water  project  was  author- 
ised txxt  the  purpose  of  Impounding  water 
to  be  used  for  flood  control,  irrigation 
proijeets.  and  the  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial demands  of  San  Angelo  and 
the  surrounding  area.  Construction  of 
the  project  was  completed  in  1963.  Twin 
Buttes  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  project,  and  com- 
bines wit-h  Nasworth  Reservoir  and  San 
Angelo  Reservoir  to  complete  the  water 
storage  program.  The  system  in  normal 
years  would  provide  irrigation  water  for 
an  area  of  approximately  10,000  acres 
and  fumtoh  sul&cient  water  to  meet  the 
other  municipal  and  Industrial  needs. 
And.  as  in  most  water  storage  projects, 
fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  benefits 
were  included. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  executed 
a  repayment  contract  with  the  San 
Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp.  providing  for 
r^Miyment  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  expenses  of  construction  in  the 
amoimt  of  $10,196,460  to  be  paid  over  a 
40-year  period.  Payments  began  in  1966, 
and  they  have  been  made  as  scheduled 
for  1966,  1967.  1966,  and  1970  for  a  total 
amount  of  $919,242.  However,  as  a  result 
of  the  disastrous  drought  which  covered 
much  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  was  extreme  in  the 
Ban  Angelo  area,  the  corporation  has 
experienced  financial  difficulties,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  defer  some  payments. 
The  conditions  which  have  existed  in 
San  Angelo  and  the  surrounding  area 
have  created  mammoth  water  short- 
ages and  have  forced  the  expenditures 
of  additional  funds  so  that  the  citizens 
of  the  area  might  be  afforded  the  mini- 
mum water  requirements. 

Storage  in  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir 
began  on  December  1.  1962.  The  great- 
est actual  storage  in  the  ireservclr  since 
completion  was  18.360  acre  feet  on  Qep- 
tember  30.  1964.  Thto  to  only  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  conservation  ca- 
pacity of  the  reservoir.  In  the  spring  of 
1070,  the  San  Angelo  reservoir  water 
supply  was  completely  deleted.  The 
drouth  has  plagued  the  Concho  River 
Basin  above  San  Angelo  since  1961.  The 
runoff  of  the  Concho  River  System  above 
the  reservoirs  has  been  much  lower  dur- 
ing thto  drought  than  during  the  7 -year 
period  of  1950-66  which  was  the  most 
severe  low  flow  jieriod  in  record  at  the 
time  the  project  was  designed.  For  an 
examine,  the  runoff  at  the  San  Angelo 
Reservoir  and  the  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir 
during  the  1963-68  drouth  was  less  than 
one-balf  of  the  runoff  of  the  1950-56 
drought.  These  unprecedented  low  flows 
have  continued  throughout  1969,  1970, 
andI07L 

The  corporation  has  made  every  effort 
to  aUevlate  the  present  water  shortage. 
It  has  invested  appraadmst^  $3,200,000 
on  a  3<MnUe  r*i»»Ji"*  to  ft>enoe  Reser- 
voir on  the  Colorado  River  In  order  to 
purchase  water  from  the  Oolorado  River 
wiirttMpal  Water  DUtrlci.  Tkkt  drought 
has  also  caused  a  water  shortage  for  the 
Colorado  River  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  so  it  has  been  of  little  help. 
The  eotporatlan  purehaaed  water  rto^ts 
on  the  South  Ooneho  River  from  ripar- 
ian olmere  at  a  cost  of  $83,000  In  1971 
vrtileh  represents  about  one-half  of  the 
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year's  lupply  for  the  city.  Water  wells  In 
Tom  GhPMD  and  Sehleleher  Countiee  were 
drilled  for  additional  water  auppUee  and 
water  lines  were  laid  at  a  ooet  of  $1,200.- 

000  to  the  corporatton.  The  three  un- 
expected ezpendlturee  total  $4,482,000. 
which  Lb  a  tremendous  burden  for  a  dty 
to  repay  when  faced  with  an  obll«ation 
to  the  UJ3.  CSovemment. 

The  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp- 
has  asked  that  the  payment  schedule  be 
Increased  from  40  to  50  years.  We  oould 
dlflcun  the  problems  relating  to  droucht 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  each  hour 
of  discussion  would  further  emphasize 
the  need  for  this  extension.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  asking  for  an  extoision  of  the  pay- 
ment period  in  preparation  for  any  ad- 
ditional expense  which  they  might  be 
forced  to  make. 

The  corporation  has  made  arrange- 
ment for  furnishing  water  during  pro- 
longed periods  of  drought  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  taxpayer.  The  ability  to  pre- 
dict the  weather  is  one  many  of  us  de- 
sire; however,  to  my  knowledge  no  one 
has  been  able  to  successfully  accomplish 
the  task.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
allowances  for  conununitles  or  counties 
who  are  exerting  their  utmost  to  meet 
their  obligations  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  their  responsibilities  in  a  time 
of  crisis  such  as  has  been  experienced  in 
the  San  Angelo  area  these  past  10  years. 

1  commend  the  mayor  and  his  counter- 
parts for  their  ability  to  cope  with  the 
water  shortage  and  for  their  farsighted- 
ness In  pret>arlng  for  the  future.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrxll).  The  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELliENDER.  I  do  not  have  the 
bill  before  me,  but  as  I  understand.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  payment,  but  simply  to  spread  it  so 
that  a  longer  period  of  time  would  be 
provided  to  pay  off  the  debt.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  absolutely  correct.  There  would 
be  no  reduction  in  pasrment;  Just  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  period  because  the 
reservoirs  did  not  produce  as  was  orig- 
inally projected,  and  they  have  gone  to 
a  lot  of  additional  expense  to  obtain 
water. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  8.  1161,  which 
would  authorize  a  revision  of  the  repay- 
ment schedule  of  the  city  of  San  Angelo 
Water  Supply  Corp.  for  the  Twin  Buttes 
reservoir  project. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MncALr)  for 
his  assistance  in  the  consideration  of  this 
measiire,  and  the  time  that  he  devoted 
to  studying  the  problem  of  San  Angelo 
and  its  water  supply. 

What  this  propoaal  would  do  is  extend 
the  period  of  payments  on  the  project. 
It  extends  the  repajmient  of  these  funds 
from  40  years  to  50  years.  This  would 


allow  the  city  a  reduction  in  its  presently 
scheduled  payments  without  having  to 
increase  its  future  pajrments  in  order  to 
compensate. 

Tills  repayment  period  extension,  Mr. 
Presidoit.  is  prompted  by  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  severe  drought  which 
the  San  Angdo  area  has  experienced  in 
recent  years.  The  drought  has  drastical- 
ly affected  water  runoff  in  the  Concho 
River  system  and  has  caused  a  critical 
water  shortage  in  the  Twin  Buttes  Reser- 
voir. As  a  result,  the  city  of  San  Angelo 
has  been  forced  to  develop  an  alternate 
water  supply  source  in  order  to  meet  its 
[>eople's  needs. 

The  cost  of  seeking  a  new  water  supply 
has  placed  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
city's  finances.  In  the  last  2  years  the 
city  of  San  Angelo  has  had  to  spend  over 
$4.5  million  in  search  of  other  sources  of 
water. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
developing  a  new  imderground  water 
supply  system  will  be  nearly  $15  million. 

This  represents  a  tremendous  financial 
burden  for  a  city  the  size  of  San  Angelo, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  Lb  a  burden  that  San 
Angelo  Ls  ready  to  assume  in  order  to 
meet  its  future  water  needs. 

What  we  are  asking  in  this  legislation 
is  that,  at  this  time  when  the  people  of 
San  Angelo  are  making  such  an  effort,  we 
provide  them  with  some  slight  relief  by 
extending  their  repayment  period  on  the 
Twin  Buttes  project  from  40  to  50  years. 

This  would  permit  a  reduction  of  tlwir 
annual  pasrments  in  the  near  future 
without  the  necessity  of  increasing  later 
payments  in  order  to  compensate. 

This  is  not  a  giveaway — the  city  of 
San  Angelo  would  still  be  required  to 
repay  all  of  its  obUgaticois  for  the  Twin 
Buttes  project  under  8.  1151. 

This  bill  merely  allows  a  minor  re- 
structuring of  the  city's  payment  sched- 
ule in  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
problems  it  faces  in  developing  a  new 
water  supply  system. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MrrcALr)  has  indicated  al- 
ready that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  does  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  precedent-setting  bill  but 
rather  they  consider  it  to  be  a  bill  for 
special  relief  in  this  one  particular  in- 
stance of  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  San  Angelo 
is  working  to  meet  its  water  shortage 
problems.  The  people  of  San  Angelo  will 
assimie  a  huge  debt  and  face  long-range 
expenses  so  that  they  might  have  a  se- 
cure supply  of  water  for  their  commu- 
nity. The  relief  we  offer  in  this  bill  is 
mmor  in  comparison  to  their  effort.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  favor- 
ably and  without  delay. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  this  bill  for  some 
time  now.  It  is  opposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

What  concerns  me  particularly  Ls  the 
fact  that  the  bill  would  permit  a  stretch- 
out of  the  repayment  terms  applying  to 
the  San  Angelo  project.  It  Is  true  that 
this  stretchout  would  result  in  terms 
equivalent  to  the  terms  that  would  have 
been  in  effect  if  the  project  were  initially 
authorized  today  under  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958,  except  for  this  one  signif- 


icant difference:  The  Interest  rate  on  the 
repayment  contract  would  have  been 
higher. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distlngulBhed 
Senator  from  Montana,  wtM  Is  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
handled  it  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  is  not  the  dty  getting 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  with  a  50- 
year  repayment  period  at  1057  interest 
of  2.58  percent,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  about  6  percent— 
5.9  percent  m  September  on  3-  to  5-year 
bonds — ^to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  can  teU  the  Senator 
right  away,  the  city  is  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
because  it  has  suffered  a  10-year  droiight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  suffered  what? 
I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  METCALF.  A  10-year  drought, 
and  Lb  spending  $4.5  million  extra  to  try 
to  find  out  alternative  water  sources, 
where  it  can  obtain  the  necessary  water. 

It  is  correct  that  the  interest  rate  be- 
ing paid  by  the  city  on  this  contract  is 
low  by  today's  standards.  However,  the 
city  has  been  making  payments  on  the 
contract  since  1966  and  has  repaid  $500,- 
000.  including  $437,000  of  interest 
charges,  without  receiving  any  water 
supply  benefits.  However,  when  the  legis- 
lation was  originally  passed,  the  contract 
could  have  been  for  the  50-year  period 
and  imder  the  ordinary  practices  would 
have  been  for  a  50 -year  period,  as  most 
of  these  contracts  are,  instead  of  a  40- 
year  r^ayment  period. 

I  recall  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  I  asked  the  Senators  from  Texas 
and  they  said  that  they  felt  that  had  they 
had  the  ordinary  delivery  of  water,  they 
could  easily  repay  in  the  40-year  period, 
so  they  felt  that  that  was  adequate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  bill  authorizing  the  San  Angelo 
project  was  passed  to  August  1957.  The 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  which  was 
passed  the  next  year,  after  1957.  author- 
ized a  50-year  repayment  period  rather 
than  a  40-year  repayment  period.  As  I 
understand  it,  in  1957  there  was  no  way 
in  which  this  project  could  have  a  50- 
year  repayment  period.  At  that  time,  a 
40-year  repasrment  was  required.  Is  that 
Information  in  error? 

Mr.  MirrCALP.  There  was  no  special 
statute  at  that  time,  as  I  understand  it; 
but  under  reclamation  law  and  reclama- 
tion practice,  a  50-year  repayment  period 
was  possible  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reference  I  have 
is  to  43  n.S.C.  485  h(d)  (3).  which,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  under  the  Reclamatioa 
Project  Act  of  1939.  limited  repayment 
to  40  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  referring  to  the  statute  the 
Senator  mentions.  I  have  been  on  an  In- 
terior Committee  for  a  long  time  and 
have  watched  these  specific  authoriza- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  recall 
some  50-year  authorizations.  I  was  only 
saying  that  it  is  standard  policy  at  the 
present  time,  of  course,  imder  the  law 
the  Senator  has  dted,  to  have  a  50-year 
repayment  period. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  argument 
I  make  is  that  they  are  having  the  beet 

of  both  provisions.  In  other  words,  Uiey 
are  getthig  the  interest  rate  appUed  in 
1957,  but  they  are  getting  the  period  of 
time  that  has  only  aiH^hed  since  1958. 
If  this  had  been  authorized  in  1058,  the 
interest  rate  would  have  been  somewhat 
larger,  and  authorized  today,  it  would 
have  been  approximately  50  percent 
larger. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Perhaps  it  would.  If  it 
were  authorized  today  and  we  had  a  50- 
year  period,  it  would  be  larger.  But  with 
the  rain  situation  today,  there  would  be 
water  delivery,  instead  of  a  10-year  delay 
in  water  delivery. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  did  not  have 
the  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  city  of  San  Angelo  could  sue 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
failure  to  deliver  the  domestic  water  that 
they  provided.  So  the  city  has  been 
obliged  to  spend  more  than  $4.5  million 
in  attempts  to  obtain  other  dependable 
alternative  sources  of  water.  The  city 
presently  faces  the  possibility  that  an  ad- 
ditional $15  million  might  need  to  be 
financed  through  bond  issues  to  develop 
a  ground  water  supply. 

The  purpose  of  8.  1151  is  not  to  relieve 
the  city  of  its  obligation.  It  merely  ex- 
tends the  repayment  period  so  that  the 
city's  financed  situation  will  remain 
clearly  adequate  to  support  financing  of 
its  future  obligations.  They  have  not  had 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  because 
they  have  had  a  dry  and  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  they  are  having 
great  difficulties.  I  do  not  dispute  that. 
I  say  they  are  having  the  best  of  a  longer 
period  at  a  lower  rate,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  METCALP.  It  is  because  there  was 
a  situation  in  which  there  was  an  ex- 
tended drought,  and  they  had  to  have 
additional  costs.  Actually,  under  existing 
law,  it  may  be  that  from  year  to  year 
some  payments  will  be  postponed  in  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  them 
something  stable  and  firm  and  fair,  so 
that  they  can  sell  their  bonds  to  finance 
this  additional  water  supply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  other 
question,  and  this  is  the  most  important. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  extraordinarily  able  in  this  area  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  experience.  In  his  esti- 
mation, does  this  legislation  set  a  prece- 
dent for  changing  the  terms  of  other  pre- 
1958  contracts  at  a  substantial  cost  to 
the  Government? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  answer  is  a  flat 
and  unqualified  "Ho." 

The  Interior  Committee  has  had  a 
policy  for  some  years  to  not  revise  the 
legislative  requirements  upon  authorized 
projects  to  reflect  new  policies:  unless,  of 
course,  there  is  a  statutory  provision 
making  the  new  poUdcs  retmacUve. 

In  the  case  of  S.  1161.  the  committee 
views  this  bill  as  an  action  to  relieve  the 
city  of  special  flnandal  problems  bsought 
about  by  a  unique  hydrdoglc  situation. 
The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the  biH 
establishes  a  precedent  for  any  similar 
legislative  action  on  any  other  project. 


Mr.  PROXMIRS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yleJd  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  a  third  reading, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wsis  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.   1151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  jLssist  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply 
Corporation  In  overcoming  hardships  result- 
ing from  develc^lng  and  financing  an  alter- 
nate water  supply  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
an  unprecedented  drought  on  the  San  Angelo 
project,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  revise  the  repayment  contract 
niunbered  14-05-500-368  dated  AprU  28,  1959, 
as  amended,  by  extending  the  period  au- 
thorized for  repayment  of  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs  of  the  San  Angelo  project 
from  forty  years  to  fifty  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  credit 
annually  against  the  corporation's  repayment 
obligation  that  portion  of  the  year's  Joint 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  which.  If 
the  United  States  had  continued  to  operate 
the  project,  would  have  been  allocated  to 
controlling  floods  and  providing  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
use  any  funds  that  are  otherwise  available  to 
blm  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbla  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tiie  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFERRAL    OF   A    MESSAGE    PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  a 
message  from  the  President  on  appropri- 
ations and  legislation  for  minority  Amer- 
icans be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Bankmg,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

"nie  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Cotun-ess  oj  the  United  States: 

Approximately  35  million  Americans 
are  of  Black.  Spanish-speaking,  or  In- 
dian ancestry — about  H  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation. Yet  these  suae  minority  Ameri- 
cans presently  own  only  about  4%  of 
America's  businesses.  And  these  busi- 
nesses, in  turn,  account  for  less  than  1  % 
of  our  Nation's  gross  busmess  receipts. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion of  March  24.  1970,  and  again  in  my 
statement  on  equal  housing  opportunity 
last  June  11.  I  oommltted  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  untiring  pursuit  of  a  free 
and  open  society,  one  which  gives  all  dti- 
zens  both  the  right  and  the  ability  to 
control  their  own  destinies.  I  emphasized 
that  such  a  society  should  be  diverse  and 
pluralistic,  affordmg  all  of  its  members 


both  a  range  for  personal  choice  and  the 
mobility  which  allows  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  range  of  choice.  Both  tn 
law  and  tn  practice,  I  argued,  we  owe 
every  man  an  equal  chance  at  the  start- 
ing line  and  an  equal  opportunity  to  go 
as  high  and  as  far  as  his  talents  and  en- 
ergies will  take  him. 

Throughout  our  history,  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  in  which  we  have 
advanced  these  goals  has  been  by  ex- 
panding the  opportunity  for  property 
ownership  and  mdependent  business  ac- 
tivity, cm  many  occasions  our  Foundmg 
Fathers  spoke  eloquently  about  the  close 
relationship  between  property  rights  and 
human  rights,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
words  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated throughout  our  national  expe- 
rience. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  now 
available  for  advancing  the  cause  of  hu- 
man dignity  among  mmority  Americans 
is  by  expanding  managerial  and  owner- 
ship opportunities  for  minority  entre- 
preneurs. 

On  March  5.  1969.  in  one  of  my  first 
executive  orders  as  President,  I  estab- 
lished two  new  mechanisms  for  promot- 
ing expanded  minority  business  activi- 
ties: an  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  coordinate  and  oversee  all 
Peder-il  efforts  in  this  field  and  to  stim- 
ulate private  sector  initiatives;  and  an 
Advisory  Council  for  Minority  Business 
Enterprise  to  study  this  complex  subject 
and  recommend  further  action.  Smce 
that  time,  both  of  these  units  have  been 
diligently  carrying  out  the:>e  assign- 
ments. The  further  steps  which  I  am 
announcing  today  have  grown  in  largp 
measure  from  their  suggestions  and 
their  experience. 

THZ    BECOKD    TO    OATS 

The  record  of  this  administration  in 
promoting  minority  enterprise  is  a  rec- 
ord of  wliich  we  are  proud.  The  aggre- 
gate total  of  Federal  business  loans, 
guarantees  and  grants  to  minority  en- 
terprises and  purchases  from  them  his 
increased  almost  three- fold  over  the  last 
three  fiscal  years — from  nearly  $200 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1969  to  an  esti- 
mated $566  million  m  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
Federal  purchases  involving  mmority 
businesses  alone  have  increased  more 
more  than  eleven-fold — from  $13  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1960  to  $142  milUon 
in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Our  program  to 
stimulate  minority  banking,  which  be- 
gan Just  1  year  ago  this  month,  has  sur- 
passed its  goal  of  generating  $100  mil- 
lion m  new  deposits  in  minority  banks; 
firm  commitments  have  been  received 
for  more  than  $35  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  $65  million  from 
the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  Uoensed  39  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  (MESBIC's),  with  an  aggre- 
gate capitalization  in  excess  of  $10  mll- 
Uoa.  When  Federal  monies  available  to 
these  39  MESBIC's  are  fuUy  utilized, 
they  should  be  able  to  generate  some 
$150  million  additional  dollars  in  over- 
all flt-arxtlng  for  minority  business  ven- 
tures. Moreover,  a  number  of  new 
MESBIC's  are  now  in  the  process  of  for- 
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matlan.  At  the  some  time,  the  Opportu- 
nity Funding  Con>oration,  which  has 
received  $7.4  inllU(»  from  the  Offloe  of 
Economic  (^>portinilty.  1b  alao  develop- 
ing new  projects  which  will  atlmulate 
minority  ownership. 

Other  premising  developments  Include 
new  leglslatlcQ  which  provides  crime  tn- 
anirance  at  reasonable  rates  to  minority 
businessmen,  new  legislation  which  as- 
sures the  availability  of  surety  bonds  to 
minority  contractors,  and  new  regiila- 
tlons  which  require  affirmative  action  to 
increase  minority  subcontracting  under 
all  Federal  prime  contracts  and  increased 
minority  business  participation  In  all 
Federally  financed  housing  projects. 

The  Oovemment  has  also  stepped  up 
the  collectian  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation critical  to  the  development  of 
minority  enterprise,  including  the  first 
census  ever  taken  of  minority-owned 
businesses.  Meanwhile,  an  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise has  been  formed  in  Washington  and 
a  series  of  Minority  Business  Opportunity 
Committees  have  been  set  up  across  the 
Nation. 

Government  efforts  have  also  helped 
stimulate  the  private  sector  to  provide  In- 
creasing assistance  for  minority  enter- 
prise— including  resources  such  as  equity 
and  debt  capital,  franchise  offerings  uid 
other  business  openings,  management 
services  and  technical  assistance,  and  a 
range  of  market  opportimlties.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  nearly  three  times  as 
many  minority-owned  franchises  and 
more  than  six  times  as  many  minority 
auto  dealerships  today  as  there  were  2 
years  ago. 

THX  CHAtXXNOKS  WHICH  ■XKAIN 

In  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  then,  we 
have  been  working  to  give  disadvantaged 
groups  a  greater  stake  in  the  American 
economy.  But,  as  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  B^Unority  Enterprise  concluded  in 
Its  recent  report,  there  are  still  "enor- 
mous economic  inequities"  which  chal- 
lenge the  will  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
our  Nation.  The  ellmlnatirai  of  those  in- 
equities must  be  a  national  objective  of 
high  priority  In  the  1970'8.  Accordingly.  I 
am  today  calling  on  the  Congress  to  Join 
with  the  administration  in  a  still  more  in- 
tensive and  far-reaching  effort  to  foster 
business  development  among  minorities. 

This  program  should  be  gtiided  by  sev- 
eral Important  principles.  It  should  be  a 
comprehenslTe  and  pluralistic  effort,  one 
that  moves  forward  on  many  fronts,  since 
the  barriers  to  minority  enterprise  are 
varied  and  numerous.  It  should  also  be  a 
flexible  aivroach,  one  that  maximizes 
local  control,  since  local  realities  are  di- 
verse and  changeable.  Our  program 
should  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
Join  with  Government  in  creating  an  eco- 
nomic environment  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  minority  businesses. 

Another  Important  principle  Is  that  we 
should  carry  out  this  program  without 
overpromlsing  or  raising  false  hopes. 
There  Is  no  automatic  road  to  economic 
success  for  any  group  in  our  society.  A 
sound  program  which  enables  more 
Americans  to  share  in  the  rewards  of  en- 
trepreneurshlp  will  find  them  sharing  in 


the  risks  and  the  responsibilities  of  entre- 
preneurship  as  weU. 

AM    HXPAIfDO}    BXTIHWr 

with  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
am  calling  today  for  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  our  minority  enterprise  budget. 
In  addition  to  the  $3.6  million  appn^iri- 
ation  which  we  originally  requested  for 
the  OfBce  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise in  fiscal  year  1972  we  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  budget  an  additional  $40 
million — bringing  the  total  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  $43.6  million.  I 
repeat  that  request  today — and  in  order 
to  provide  for  continued  expansion  of  the 
minority  enterprise  program,  I  Intend  to 
propose  that  OMBE  be  given  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  of  $63.6  milUon.  Alto- 
gether, we  are  asking  for  a  new  two- 
year  program  of  $100  million. 

What  would  this  money  be  used  for? 
Primarily,  these  funds  would  provide  for 
an  expanded  progrram  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  management  services.  Approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  these  new  fimds 
would  be  used  at  the  national  level — to 
strengthen  minority  business  and  trade 
organizations,  to  generate  broad  private 
programs  of  marketing  and  financial  as- 
sistance, to  develop  training  programs, 
and  to  foster  other  national  efforts.  The 
remaining  90%  of  the  new  money  would 
be  spent  on  the  local  level — supporting 
a  variety  of  efforts  to  identify,  train,  ad- 
vise or  assist  minority  businessmen  and 
to  put  them  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  with  non-minority  businessmen  who 
can  provide  them  with  additional  help. 

In  talking  about  encouraging  ex- 
panded ownership,  we  are  talking  about 
an  impulse  which  is  already  strong 
among  minority  groups  in  this  country. 
The  desire  to  gain  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
action  is  already  there;  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  depends  on  government  stim- 
ulation. What  government  must  do.  how- 
ever, is  to  help  eliminate  the  artificial 
obstacles  to  expanded  ownership — in- 
cluding the  complex  array  of  regulations 
and  forms  and  bureaucracies  which  often 
stand  between  minority  entrepreneurs 
and  the  resources  which  are  available  to 
help  them. 

This  is  why  we  are  emphasizing  the 
development  of  local  centers  which  can 
bring  together  a  vast  array  of  training. 
advice  and  Information  for  minority 
businessmen.  Such  centers  can  help  them 
put  together  in  an  effective  way  the  many 
elements  which  are  necessary  to  build  a 
successful  business.  We  hope  to  develop 
more  than  100  of  these  centers  over  the 
next  three  years. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  money  we 
are  requesting  for  OMBE  does  not  in- 
clude grants,  loans,  guarantees,  and  pur- 
chases with  minority  businessmen  by 
many  other  Federal  agencies.  Such  direct 
aid,  however,  will  also  be  expanded.  We 
have,  in  fact,  budgeted  for  $700  million 
in  minority  loans,  grants,  guarantees  and 
purchases  in  the  current  flMud  year,  an 
advance  of  half  a  billion  dollars — more 
than  three-fold  Increase— over  1969. 

■OUmUXO   THX    MXSBIC'a 

In  addition  to  expanded  budgets,  I  am 
also  submitting  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  our  growing  program 


for  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  This  legislation 
would: 

( 1 )  Lower  the  level  of  private  financing 
required  to  qualify  for  financing  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  on  a 
three  for  one  basis.  At  present,  a  MESBIC 
must  raise  $1  million  before  it  can  obtain 
Federal  dollars  on  a  three  for  one  basis 
rather  than  the  two  for  one  basis  that 
otherwise  applies.  I  propose  that  the 
qualifying  figure  for  three  for  one  as- 
sistance be  cut  in  half. 

(2)  Provide  Increased  equity  to  MES 
BIC's  in  the  form  of  preferred  stock  to 
be  purchased  by  the  SBA  In  place  of 
part  of  the  debt  Instnunent  purchased 
by  the  SBA  under  current  law.  This 
would  reduce  the  debt  load  presently 
carried  by  MESBIC's  and  stimulate  added 
investments  to  create  larger  and  more 
vigorous  MESBIC's. 

(3)  Lower  the  interest  rate  on  SBA 
loans  to  MESBIC's  to  three  points  below 
the  normal  rate  set  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  loan. 

These  provisions  should  greatly  in- 
crease the  resources  which  are  available 
to  minority  businesses  through  the  MES 
BIC  program. 


COOBOINATION 

I  am  also  issuing  today  an  executive 
order  giving  the  Eecretary  of  Com- 
merce— and,  through  him,  the  Ofllce  of 
Minority  Business  EInterprise — increased 
authority  over  all  Federal  activities  in  the 
minority  enterprise  field.  This  order  gives 
the  Secretary  a  clear  mandate  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning minority  enterprise  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  related  efforts  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  It  also 
directs  the  departments  concerning  their 
minority  enterprise  programs  and  to  co- 
operate In  expanding  the  overall  Federal 
effort.  The  substantive  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11458  of  March  5,  1969  are 
also  carried  over  Into  the  new  order. 

UNriNISHZO  rUSINKSS 

In  addition  to  these  new  Initiatives,  I 
again  urge  action  on  a  number  of  older 
proposals.  Among  these  is  my  suggestion 
that  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  be  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — an  important 
step  In  giving  greater  cohesion  and  great- 
er emphasis  to  Federal  involvement  in 
this  area. 

Other  Important  legislation  includes 
Senate  Bill  544,  which  would  alter  tax 
laws  so  as  to  ease  the  burden  on  small, 
marginal  businessmen.  I  also  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  Small  Business  Amendments 
Act  of  1971.  Finally,  I  again  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  Act,  the  Indian 
Financing  Act.  and  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Development  Bank  Act  of  1971. 

CONCLtmON 

The  best  way  to  fight  poverty  and  to 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  dependence  and 
despair  which  afflicts  too  many  Amer- 
icans is  by  fostering  condltloiu  which  en- 
courage those  who  have  been  so  afflicted 
to  play  a  more  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent economic  role. 

This  goal  will  not  be  achieved  over- 
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night  for  there  is  no  easy  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  which  now  prevent 
many  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  from  controlling  their  fair  share 
of  American  business.  Tet  the  long  range 
health  of  our  economy — and.  Indeed,  of 
our  entire  society — requires  us  to  remove 
these  barriers  as  quickly  as  possible.  Both 
morally  and  economically,  we  will  not 
realize  the  full  potential  of  our  Nation 
until  neither  race  nor  nationality  \b  any 
longer  an  obstacle  to  full  participation 
in  the  American  marketplace. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  October  13,  1971. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL 11  AM.,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER 
15,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  authorized  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.,  on  Fri- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATORS  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday,  immediately  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TON>,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
*Mr.  Proxmire). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  completion  of  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  on  Friday,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  assume  that  this  will  be  the  final 
quonmi  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w.  Ul  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  qxiorrmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT.  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE.  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE,  AND  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTIONS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
at  the  close  of  business  today  until  11 
a.m.,  on  Filday,  and  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday,  October  19,  1971,  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  dmlng  the 
same  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tlrnt  there  also  be  authorization  for  their 
appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Without 
c'jjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SAFER  AEROSOL  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  a  crea- 
tive development  in  the  field  of  product 
safety. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  a  demonstration  of  a  new, 
safer  aerosol  container  developed  by  the 
American  Can  Co.  I  wish  all  of  my  col- 
leagues could  have  seoi  American  Can's 
new  aerosol  container  because  the  new 
package  apparently  eliminates  the  ex- 
plosion hazard.  This  new  aerosol  con- 
tainer is  known  as  the  RVR — Rim- Vent- 
Release — aerosol . 

The  RVR  aerosol,  basically  takes  ad- 


vantage of  a  predictable  sequence  of 
events  which  occur  every  time  an  aerosol 
can  is  misused  or  permitted  to  become 
overheated.  The  "venting"  device  is 
simply  a  series  of  scores  cut  Into  the  top 
of  the  aerosol  can.  When  the  top  of  a 
RVR  aerosol  buckles  upward  after  be- 
coming overheated,  the  scores  open  and 
release  the  pressure  which  has  built  up 
inside  tlie  can — and  this  prevents  an  ex- 
plosion. Whenever  a  can  of  conventional 
design  Is  overheated,  excessive  pressure 
buckles  the  top  of  the  can  and  the  con- 
tainer wUl  burst  if  the  pressure  is  not 
relieved. 

Actually,  the  aerosol  industrj's  safety 
record  is  quite  good — ^less  than  1/10,000 
of  1  percent  of  aerosol  containers  have 
been  Involved  in  explosions.  But  as  Mr. 
Judd  H.  Alexander.  American  Can's  vice 
president  who  heads  up  the  company's 
aerosol  division,  has  told  me,  the  industry 
cannot  tolerate  even  one  hazardous 
event.  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  technical 
staff  developed  the  RVR  aerosol  to  elimi- 
nate the  explosion  hazard  completely — 
even  though  the  hazard  is  mlniscule. 

The  development  of  a  new,  safer  aero- 
sol can  represents  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  product  safety  and  to  public 
safety,  and  I  would  certainly  like  to  com- 
mend the  American  Can  Co.  for  its  will- 
ingness to  develop  products  that  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  public's  need  for  product 
safety. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  S.  2691  are  printed  earlier  in 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Flesolutlons.) 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FORTH- 
COMING TRIPS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
nouncing his  plans  to  visit  Moscow  next 
spring.  President  Nixon  has  once  again 
demonstrated  his  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity to  the  need  for  balsjice  in  an 
effective  foreign  policy.  I  applaud  his 
decision,  for  it  demonstrates  conclusively 
the  seriousness  of  his  intent  to  resolve 
outstanding  differences  among  the  major 
world  powers  and  to  achieve  a  "genera- 
tion of  peace." 

Some  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon 
stai-tled  the  world  by  stating  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  Peking  in  the  spring.  This 
trip  wiU  be  the  first  by  an  American 
head  of  state  to  the  great  Asian  nation 
which  faces  us  across  the  Pacific,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  it  has  historic 
significance.  But  the  fact  that  mainland 
China  has  been  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States  for  more 
than  20  years  lends  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter to  the  President's  proposed 
undertaking. 

The  trip  to  Peking  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.  It  signifies  our  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  800 
million  people  deserves  to  be  heard,  and 
mtist  be  heard  in  a  world  order  which 
can  only  be  held  together  by  mutual 
cooperaticm.  It  makes  clear  that  we  have 
a  c(Hnmon  Interest  in  trade  and  cultural 
contact.  It  h<A6B  forth,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  postwar  period,  the  promise  of  a 
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normalization  of  International  relationa 
and  the  Introductian  of  a  truly  flexible 
and  stabilizing,  multipolar  political 
system. 

But  overtures  to  Peking  cannot  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  our  relations 
with  other  states.  It  will  have  gained  us 
nothing  if,  in  our  attempts  to  cetabUah 
contact  with  the  Peoide's  Republic  oC 
China,  we  forfeit  the  good  wlU  of  other 
sUtes  or  raise  the  specter— however  re- 
mote and  unjustified — of  seeking  an  alli- 
ance aimed  against  another  power. 

It  Is  in  this  context,  and  as  an  assur- 
ance against  this  interpretation  of  his 
motives,  that  the  President's  announced 
trip  to  Moscow  takes  on  such  significance. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  tbe 
two  trips  are  unrelated — and  they  should 
be.  This  country  has  many  separate 
issues  to  explore  with  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king. The  discussions  of  the  President 
with  the  leaders  of  an  Asian  power  witti 
whom  we  have  been  out  of  touch  for  SO 
years  will  assuredly  be  different  from  the 
items  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  with 
a  European/ Asian  power  equal  to  o«r 
own  with  whom  we  have  kept  up  a  sus- 
tained and  productive  dialog. 

President  Nixon's  discussions  in  Mos- 
cow might  focus  on  many  issues  of  mu- 
tual concern.  Hopefully,  by  the  time  of 
his  visit  in  May  of  1972,  considerable 
progress  will  have  been  made  at  the 
SALT  talks  and  there  will  be  cause  for 
mutual  congratulations  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity to  chart  directions  for  further 
talks. 

Opportunities  for  expanded  trade  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  with  the  other  nations 
allied  with  these  two  leading  powers,  wfll 
certainly  be  a  subject  for  suitable  discus- 
sion. 

Outstanoing  areas  of  difference — such 
as  Berlin,  the  divided  Germanies,  and 
even  Cuba — might  productively  be  dl»- 
ciissed  by  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two 
great  powers. 

Cooperative  uses  of  modem  technology 
ranging  from  nuclear  energy  to  weather 
satellites,  space  exploration,  and  under- 
sea developments  can  also  be  discussed 
at  the  Moscow  meeetlngs. 

In  simi,  the  President's  trip  holds  forth 
the  promise  of  resolving  many  Issues  of 
mutual  concern.  In  this,  as  in  his  many 
wise  and  timely  foreign  policy  undertak- 
ings, he  deserves  oiu-  commendation  and 
full  support. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESSS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent,  I  ask  that  morning  business  again 
be  closed,  and  I  aide  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  dlBtlngtilshed  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btu>>  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the  un- 
flnished  buslneaB  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  coQCliided.  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


FORCED  BUSING  SOLELY  ON  THE 
BASIS  OP  RACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  alarmed  at  the  continuing,  if  not 
the  growing,  tendency  of  the  DepartoMnt 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  at- 
tempt to  force  local  school  systems  to 
assign  teachers  and  pupils  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

In  pursuing  this  policy,  the  Civil  Rights 
OfiQce  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  arrogated  unto  itself  functions 
of  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  Ignored  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress  on  the  question  of  busing 
of  school  children  to  achieve  an  artificial 
racial  balance. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  defines  de- 
segregation as  assignment  of  students 
without  regard  to  race,  and  states  that 
desegregation  "shaU  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
In  the  Education  Appropriations  Act 
of  1969,  1970,  and  1971  there  are  provi- 
sions that  funds  shall  not  be  expended 
for  the  transporting  of  students  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance. 

Nevertheless  HEW  remains  adamant 
in  its  refusal  to  adhere  to  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Even  though  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  a  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  continuously  flaunted  the 
directive  of  the  Chief  Executive  on  the 
subject  of  busing.  HEW  appears  to  have 
set  itself  on  a  course  of  independence 
from  the  wishes  of  the  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  positive  action  by  the  President 
is  needed  to  bring  a  few  overzealous  ofO- 
clals  back  into  line. 

HEW  is  not  content  to  assure  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government;  it  has  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  interpret  and  enforce 
Judicial  decrees  and  even  interfere  in 
cases  pending  before  the  courts. 

It  Is  high  thne  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  re- 
minded that  it  is  not  a  fourth  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1954  that 
the  public  schools,  In  assigning  teachers 
and  pupils,  shall  not  take  race  into  ac- 
count. Yet  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
that  HEW  \b  demanding  that  race  be  the 
sole  factor  in  such  assignments. 

I  wish  to  relate  to  the  Senate  four 
examples  In  Virginia  alone,  of  HEW 'a 
harassment. 

Nansemond  County,  In  southeastern 
Virginia,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
peanut  producing  areas.  The  county  Is, 
at  present,  operating  its  schools  tmder 
order  of  the  local  Federal  district  court. 
Recently,  the  Justice  Department  filed  a 
petition  In  the  court  alleging  that  the 
school  board  was  guilty  of  certain  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices.  The  ooort, 
after  hearing  the  initial  claim,  ordered 
the  Justice  Department  to  furnish  spe- 
cific data  to  substantiate  its  charge. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Mr. 
Theodore  Nixon,  of  HEW's  Civil  Rights 


OfBce  in  Phlladdphla,  visited  tbe  county. 
In  formal  exhibits  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Nansemond  County  School  Board  Chair- 
man and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr. 
Theodore  Nixon  is  charged  with  conduct- 
ing a  completely  one-sided  investigation 
which  led  only  to  racial  imrest;  in  addi- 
tion, county  officials  found  his  manner 
to  be  "argumentative  and  discourteous." 
Mr.  Theodore  Nlxmi  and  his  associates 
have  reused  to  supply  the  coimty  with 
any  evidence  of  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Theodore  Nixon's 
"investigation,"  Nansemond  County's  re- 
quest for  funds  under  title  IV  of  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program 
was  denied. 

Thus  the  coimty  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  discrimination  by  an  HEW  offi- 
cial who  refused  to  confront  those  whom 
he  accused,  and  while  the  whole  question 
was  before  a  Federal  district  court. 

By  what  Constitutional  authority  has 
the  Civil  Rights  Office  of  HEW  assumed 
the  role  of  the  judiciary  in  this  country? 
Can  any  Senator  answer  that  question 
for  me? 

The  second  incident  involves  Charlotte 
County,  a  riural  county  in  southside 
Virginia. 

This  county,  which  has  successfully 
operated  an  integrated  school  system  for 
several  years,  recently  was  ordered  by 
Mr.  Ronald  GUUam  of  the  Philadelphia 
HEW  office  to  transfer  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another  solely  on  the  t>asis  of 
race. 

Perhaps  because  the  spirit  of  that  great 
champion  of  liberty,  Patrick  Henry,  still 
lingers  on  in  his  native  county,  the  su- 
perintendent of  education.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hoppe,  refused  to  accede  to  this  illegal 
demand  and  rejected  the  HEW  bribe. 
Yes.  rather  than  submit  to  continuous 
HEW  harassment,  this  small  rural  coun- 
ty has  chosen  to  refuse  Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  superintendent  not 
only  si>eaks  for  the  people  of  Charlotte 
County.  Va.,  but,  indeed,  for  all  sensible 
Americans,  when  he  asserts : 

We  cannot  legally  aaslgn  personnel  aolely 
on  tbe  bast*  of  : 


Indeed,  his  entire  letter  is  one  of  good 
commonsense,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Hoppe's  letter 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlcs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
third.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
case  of  Accomack  County.  Accomack 
is  one  of  two  counties  on  Virginia's  de- 
lightful Eastern  Shore,  the  narrow  pe- 
ninsula between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Eastern  Shore 
Is  separated  from  the  Virginia  mainland 
by  25  miles  of  water. 

Por  many  years  Accomack  has  been 
subjected  to  HEW's  ridiculous  demands. 
At  one  point  an  HEW  "expert"  In  Wash- 
ington or  Philadelphia  decided  that  black 
students  from  the  Bastem  Shore  main- 
land should  be  transported  to  tiny  Tan- 
gier Island  in  ttie  middle  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  would  have  established 
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the  novel  precedent  of  boating  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance.  When  the  irrationality 
of  this  suggestion  was  called  to  HEW's 
attention,  an  unnamed  employee  admit- 
ted that  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of 
Tangier's  geographic  situation.  After 
obtaining  a  roadmap,  HEW  abandoned 
this  plan. 

The  second  case  of  HEW  harassment 
in  Accomack  County  involved  Chinco- 
teague  Island  on  the  Atlantic  shore. 
HEW  has  demanded  that  additional 
students  from  the  Eastern  Shore  main- 
land be  bused  to  this  Island's  already 
overcrowded  schools  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  desired  racial  balance. 

Dr.  Elolse  Severinson,  the  Chief  of 
the  Philadelphia  office,  was  informed  of 
the  overcrowding  on  Chincoteague,  yet 
she  still  persisted  in  directing  her  subor- 
dinates, Messrs.  N.  E.  King  and  Theodore 
Nixon,  to  push  for  more  assignments 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 

In  an  informal  meeting  with  the  Ac- 
comack School  Board,  these  two  gentle- 
men admitted  that  the  sc'  ools  were  over- 
crowded, but  suggested  that  the  school 
board  could  lengthen  the  school  day  and 
convert  the  gymnasium  into  classroom 
space  to  accommodate  the  students  who 
were  to  be  bused. 

Imagine  that.  A  demand  that  a  school 
be  physically  emasculated  to  carry  out 
HEW's  racial  programs. 

During  one  telephone  communication, 
Mr.  Theodore  Nixon  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  racial  mixing  was  his  sole 
concern. 

This  situation  closely  parallels  that 
detailed  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxm)  in  his 
speech  of  September  23,  when  he  re- 
called the  comment  by  a  Government 
offlclsJ  who  stated  to  Alabama  educators 
that: 

We  don't  give  a  damn  about  education. 
We  are  only  lnt«*«ted  m  mixing  them  in 
tbe  Soutb. 

The  fourth  incident  concerns  the 
treatment  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
progressive  central  Virginia  county  of 
Albemarle. 

Dr.  Elolse  Severinson,  head  of  the 
HEW  Philadelphia  Civil  Rights  Office, 
who  has  concerned  herself  in  the  past 
with  such  matters  as  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  a  high  school  majorette  cori>s  and 
the  racial  hiring  of  private  college  foot- 
ball coaches,  commenced  to  harass  Albe- 
marle on  the  subject  of  Increased  busing 
and  teacher  assignment. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  school  board. 
she  took  it  upon  herself  to  Interpret  the 
decisions  of  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  and 
apply  them  to  Albemarle:  she  also  de- 
manded submission  of  a  complicated  plan 
of  compliance  within  2  days  of  the  receipt 
of  her  letter. 

In  protesting  this  action  to  Secretary 
Richardson,  I  said  that  this  letter  of  Dr. 
Severlnson's  was  the  epitome  of  binvau- 
cratlo  arrogance.  I  called  to  Secretary 
Richardaon'i  attention  the  statttnent  of 
the  White  House  Press  Secretary,  com- 
menting tipoQ  the  President's  opposition 
to  compulsory  busing  when  he  said : 
Those  who  work  wltbln  tta*  government 


are  going  to  be  reaponalve;  those  who  are  not 
responsive  will  find  themMlvee  Invtdved  In 
other  asslgnmente  or  quite  poastbly  in  aaslgn- 
mente  other  than  the  fedenl  gove»  nment. 

I  repeat  my  comment  that  a  good  k>lace 
to  be^  would  be  with  Dr.  Severinsmi. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  das^s  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia have  cherished  their  Individual 
liberties.  They  are  now  speaking  with 
one  voice  on  this  subject  of  arbitrary  as- 
signments on  the  basis  of  race. 

Virginians  are  not  alone  in  this  out- 
cry: their  thoughts  are  now  being  echoed 
by  citizens  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
elsewhere.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Chinese  of  San  Francisco  made  their 
deep  feelings  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  recent  Gallup  poll  on  the  ques- 
tion of  busing  makes  quite  clear  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  demanding 
action  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Congress  has  spoken  out  on  this 
issue;  it  is  now  time  for  the  President 
to  take  action  to  follow  through  on  his 
antlbuslng  statements. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  sectional- 
ism. All  Americans,  North  and  South, 
black  and  white,  I  feel,  desire  to  regain 
control  of  their  schools,  so  that  educa- 
tion can,  once  more,  be  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole,  function  of  our  public  school 
system. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Septembeb  23,  1971. 
Mr.  Ronald  GrLLiAM, 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  HEW.  Region  3. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Me.  GnxiAM:  I  have  considered  your 
demand  concerning  the  moving  of  tettchlng 
personnel  within  our  school  system,  from 
school  to  school,  using  race  as  the  sole  cri- 
teria In  order  that  we  may  obtain  Title  IV 
funds  to  which  w«  are  entitled  for  use  In 
our  school  program.  I  have  discussed  It  with 
our  School  Bocird  chairman  and  with  super- 
visory personnel  and  I  must  advlae  you  as 
follows: 

Tour  demand  la  not  consistent  with  your 
own  definition  of  desegregation  In  your  own 
regulations  as  implied  to  artudents,  so  why 
are  teaching  personnel  dltferent? 

We  cannot  legally  assign  personnel  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

We  assign  teaching  personnel  iMlmartly 
on  the  basis  of  school  division  educational 
needs,  their  qualiflcaUons  to  meet  these  needs 
and  do  not  discriminate  In  any  way  on  the 
basts  of  race,  color  or  creed,  as  the  law 
requires. 

Such  assignments  as  you  demand  will  pro- 
duce, In  our  small  school  division,  a  psycho- 
logical set-back  to  our  oonvtantly  improving 
race  relations.  It  wUI  aerve  to  unphaslae 
raoe-oonsciousnees  where  the  only  way  to 
real  IntegraUon  Is  to  subordinate  such  psy- 
chological barriers  to  realistic  relationships. 
Such  ratios  as  you  propose  have  no  aouod 
basis  In  fact  for  improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions. If  this  were  true,  we  would  have  to 
re-locate  mlUlons  of  Americans  aU  over  the 
United  States. 

We  have  a  good  program  In  the  building 
stages  working  for  the  tmprovement  of  op- 
portunities   for    all,     with    »p«**fl     mmnpt\mMlm 

oo  tbe  eoonomloaUy  and  soolaUy  deprived 
youngsfters,  of  whom  otir  oounty  has  a  high 
percentage,  as  compared  to  others. 

However,  If  famng  to  contply  with  your 
demand  means  we  may  iMt  receive  our  al- 
lotted share  ot  K8AP  funds,  so  be  It.  Tou  wlU 
ooly  be  working  to  the  detriment  ot  needy 


people,  which  I  do  not  believe  Is  the  goal  of 
ESAP. 

Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Hoppx, 
Division  Superintendent, 
Charlotte  County  Public  Schoolt. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  imflnished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  215)  to  provide  for  calling 
constitutional  conventions  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  i  to- 
gether with  separate  viewsJ . 


ORDER  TO  RECOGNIZE  SENATOR 
EAOLETON  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT,  IN- 
STEAD OP  FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglktom)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
on  Friday  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
same  order  be  entered  for  Tuesday  next, 
immediately  after  the  recognltioa  of  the 
two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  lor  Friday  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
ajn.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Proxkurk. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators whose  names  have  Just  been  men- 
tioned, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  a  period  of  tx>t  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes. 

Following  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, tbe  Senate  will  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
but  the  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
state  that  that  business  will  remain  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  a  resumption  of  con- 
sideration on  Tueeday  next. 

So  there  wHI  be  xm>  roDeall  votes  en 
Friday,  and  the  Joint  leadership  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  hoped  that  oommlttees 
will  take  every  advantace  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  work  without  being  hitenrupted 
for  roUcalls,  in  order  to  rqwrt  bdlls  and 
resolutions  to  the  Senate  for  floor  action, 
the  calendar  beint  TlrtuaUy  cle 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY,  OC- 
TOBER  15,   1971.  AT  11  AiJL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  farther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent  until 
11  ajn.,  on  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Senate 


adjourned  until  Friday,  October  15, 1971, 
at  11a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  13. 1971 : 

U.8.  DianucT  Ooxmrs 

WUUam  C.  Stuikrt.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judc*  for  the  aouthern  district  of 
Iowa.  Ttoe  Roy  L..  Stepbenaon. 


Fred  J.  Ruasell,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
baoBMlor  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtee  of  America  to  Denmark. 

FSOn/U.   MXTAI.    AND    NONKKTAIXIC    MiMX 

Satztt  Boaju  or  Rcmw 

W.  W.  Little,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Uetai  and  MonmetaUic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  for  tbe  term  expiring 
September  15.  1076.  (Reaf^wlntment) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^ediie«da«/,  October  13,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Whosoever  voiU  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it:  and  whosoever  uJill  lose  his  life  for  Mjf 
sake  shall  find  it. — Matthew  16:  25. 

Eternal  God.  who  cranmittest  to  us  the 
swift  and  solemn  trust  of  life:  Since  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
but  only  that  the  hour  for  serving  Thee 
is  always  present,  may  we  wake  to  the 
instant  claims  of  Thy  holy  will,  not 
waiting  for  tomorrow,  but  yielding  today. 
Consecrate  with  Thy  presence  the  way 
our  feet  may  go  that  the  humblest  work 
may  shine  and  the  rough  places  be  made 
smooth.  Lift  us  above  unrighteous  anger 
and  undue  mistrust  into  faith,  hope,  and 
love  by  a  simple  and  steadfast  reliance 
upon  Thee. 

Through  our  oneness  with  Thee  make 
us  one  with  our  fellowmen  across  aU 
boimdaries  of  color,  creed,  and  culture. 
May  our  sympathies  be  wide,  our  loyal- 
ties high,  and  our  devotion  deep.  In  this 
day  give  to  us  and  to  our  Nation  Ught  to 
lead  us,  strength  to  support  us.  and  love 
to  unite  us. 

In  the  mood  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam* 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedlngB  and  announces  to  the  House  hla 
appTovml  thereof . 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stand* 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


communication  oonmkon  carriers  shall  be 
considered  as  used  Ln  interstate  or  foreign 
conununlcatlon  toll  serTlce,  and  what  p«u:^ 
of  such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange 
serrlce;  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  6.  1871 : 

H.R.  10638.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  Insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1861; 
and 

H.R.  10090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corpe  of  Engineers— 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
nevUle  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  Begloaal  Oommis- 
ston.  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunlsslon,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commission  for  the  Oscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informad 
the  House  that  on  the  followtng  dates  tlie 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  aiad 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  tile 
following  titles: 

On  September  aS,  1071: 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Jotnt  raKilnttoa  to  autborise 
the  Preaktont  of  the  United  States  to  lss«e 
a  procUunatkm  to  announce  the  occasion  ^i 
the  celebration  of  the  lasth  anniversary  «f 
the  eetaMUhment  of  the  Smltbaonlan  U- 
stltatton  and  to  deatgna».e  and  to  set  asl4e 
September  M.  1971,  as  a  speeial  day  to  hooer 
the  sclantlOc  and  cultural  achievements  ^f 
the  Institution. 

On  September  90.  1071 : 

H.R.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oommutf- 
cations  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal-SUte  Joint  Board  to  recom- 
mend uniform  procedures  for  determlntag 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7072.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  further 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priori - 
tleo  for  airway  modemlBatlon  ai»d  airport 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  foUow- 
ing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested: 

3.2662.  An  act  to  provide  an  elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  Carson  was  a  native  of  Cadiz, 
Ohio.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Law  and  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College. 

He  began  practicing  law  in  Cstnton. 
Olilo.  in  1922.  He  had  also  served  in  the 
legal  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  He  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar. 

He  shall  be  missed  in  our  c«nmunity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ella  W. 
Carson,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Snyder,  of  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Condit,  of  Brecksville.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bow  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Carson 
and  ttie  other  members  of  the  family  our 
deep  sympathy  of  the  passing  of  this  fine 
man.  I  am  sure  those  who  served  with 
Henderson  Carson  during  the  78th  and 
80th  Congresses  will  Join  with  me  in  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  this  fine  and  out- 
standing gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to  share 
in  the  views,  observations,  and  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  set  forth  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I,  too,  served  with  Mr. 
Carson.  I  did  not  know  him  as  intimately 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  he  was 
a  good  friend  and  a  fine  legislator. 

I  join  in  extending  to  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HENDERSON 
H.  CARSON 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  sad- 
ness I  rise  today  to  advise  the  House 
of  the  passing  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  one  of  my  predecessors  from 
the  16th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
and  a  very  dear  friend. 

Henderson  H.  Canon,  who  was  a  Mem- 
bw  of  this  body  In  the  78th  and  80th 
Congresses,  passed  away  in  our  home 
city  of  Canton  last  week. 

When  Mr.  Carson  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  he  was  an  Important  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  where  he  played 
a  great  and  important  role  in  the  legis- 
lation affecting  natural  gas. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  life,  character,  and 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  Henderson 
H.  Carson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJectlMi. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DEAN  ACH- 
ESON,  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  glv«i 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  note  with  sadness  the  passing 
of  a  great  American  statesman.  Dean 
Acheson. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
knew  Mr.  Acheson  not  only  as  one  of 
the  men  who  put  together  a  coaUtion  of 
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powers  to  restore  liberty  and  freedom  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  and  during 
the  period  of  the  war  in  Korea  but  also 
as  a  man  of  deep  affection  for  his  fellow 
man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  devotion  to 
his  country,  and  a  ready,  willing,  and 
able  wit. 

Mr.  Acheson  fought  many  battles  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 
After  he  left  Government  officially  he 
maintained  an  active  and  vital  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  our  coimtry  and  was 
helpful  to  many  Presidents,  Republicans 
as  well  as  Democrats.  I  think  he  set  an 
ideal  to  which  young  Americans  can 
aspire,  and  his  passing  is  one  that  will 
be  noted  not  only  here  but  all  over  the 
world  where  free  men  gather. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  he  has  left  us. 
I  am  glad  that  his  ending  was  peaceful 
and  without  pain. 

I  join  with  the  other  Members  in  ex- 
tending to  his  lovely  wife  and  fine  family 
our  deepest  condolences. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Dean  Acheson 
yesterday  when  I  was  in  Wichita.  Kans. 

Although  he  and  I  have  had  differences 
from  time  to  time.  I  think  with  the  death 
of  Dean  Acheson  America  lost  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  the  world  has  lost  a 
stanch  defender  of  freedom. 

Dean  Acheson  was  first  and  foremost  a 
champion  of  the  God-given  rights  of 
man.  That  is  the  philosophy  which,  as  I 
imderstood  it  from  reading  his  works  and 
hearing  his  words,  inspired  him  as  he 
grew  up  and  implemented  the  polioies 
which  produced  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

He  w£is  tough  at  a  time  when  the 
world  had  a  great  need  for  tough  men. 
He  was  an  incomparable  adviser  to  the 
President  at  that  time  on  foreign  affairs 
at  the  time  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  I  think  history  will  show  that  he 
was  equally  effective  as  an  adviser  to 
other  Presidents  including  the  present 
President. 

The  United  States,  in  my  judgment, 
will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  this  outstand- 
ing man. 

I  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  extending  to  his  family  our  deepest 
condolences. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  Uie  distinguished 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
as  a  student  of  American  history  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  Institution  to  know 
something  of  most  of  the  people  of  note 
in  our  history  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. I  think  it  is  not  an  exagsreratiaD 
to  say  that  Dean  Acheaon  will  do  so  wtilX 
in  the  history  books  of  the  future  that  he 
will  occupy  a  larger  place  than  many 
Presldeata  of  the  United  States. 

He  wms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
telleots  of  our  time,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an 
independent  thinker,  and  a  man  with  all 
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of  the  qualities  one  could  desire  In  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  his  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  this  decade  and  even  in 
this  century  is  evaluated  he  will  rank 
ahead,  of  most  others  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  in  particular  in 
this  era. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  Join  with 
him  in  extending  my  deepest  condolences 
to  his  family. 


DEPARTMENT     OP     AGRICULTURE 
AXES  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RTAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  himger 
and  malnutrition  should  exist  at  all  in  a 
society  as  rich  as  ours  is  imconscionable. 
But  what  is  even  less  justifiable  is  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  re- 
spond to  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
young  children  trapped  in  poverty  by 
insuring  that  they  get  enough  to  eat. 

Last  week,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  it  has  lowered  the 
eligibility  ceiling  for  the  school  lunch 
program  to  $3,940  for  a  famUy  of  four. 
This  decision  will  cut  off  free  lunches  for 
some  350,000  of  the  390,000  New  York 
City  schoolchildren  now  being  provided 
these  lunches.  Nationwide,  it  Is  estimated 
that  1  million  children  will  be  forced  out 
of  the  program. 

Surely  this  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
avowed  c<»nmitment  of  President  Nixon 
on  May  6,  1969,  when  he  stated  that  "the 
moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time." 
Yet,  rather  than  broadening  the  school 
lunch  program  to  meet  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our  schools, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  slash- 
ing it,  thus  perpetuating  these  problems. 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cancel  the  decision 
to  lower  the  eligibility  celling  and  to  In- 
sure that  no  child  now  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  the  school  lunch  program  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  administrative 
action. 

CHILEAN  CJOVERNMENTS  REFUSAL 
TO  COMPENSATE  U  "^  MININa 
FIRMS  FOR  PROPERTY  EXPRO- 
PRIATED MUST  BE  OPPOSED  BY 
THE  UJS.  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  BIA(3GI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refusal 
by  the  Chilean  Government  to  compen- 
sate UJ3.  mining  firms  for  property  expro- 
priated in  that  country's  nationalization 
of  its  (x>pfier  mines  must  be  staunchly 
opposed  by  the  VB.  Oovemment. 

American  law  provides  for  reprisals  in 
the  form  of  cutting  off  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  any  country  that  does 
not  promptly  and  fully  compensate  firms 
for  their  expropriated  inveetmoits. 

However,  the  State  Department's  pre- 
vious record  in  similar  matters  is  not  ex- 
emplary. Peru  and  Equador  have  been 


seizing  U.S.  fishing  vessels  operating  well 
beyond  the  internationally  recognized 
fisheries  limit  for  several  years.  Yet,  the 
present  administration  has  refused  to  cut 
off  foreign  aid  io  these  coimtries  or  to 
reduce  such  aid  by  the  amount  of  fines 
levied  on  or  damage  done  to  U.S.  vess^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  re- 
taliation against  Chile  is  swift  and  sure. 
I  would  remind  those  who  want  to  ignore 
this  expropriation  as  Just  the  "growing 
pains"  of  a  yoimg  luitlon  that  Cuba,  too, 
was  once  our  friend  and  ally.  Castro  was 
regarded  as  a  great  hero,  but  once  in 
power  his  attitudes  toward  things;  United 
States  changed  drastically. 

So,  too,  the  Allende  regime  in  Chile 
may  be  playing  the  United  States  for  a 
patsy.  What  is  to  fear  from  a  govern- 
ment that  will  pay  any  price  for  another 
nation's  friendJship?  Socialist  countries 
have  a  basic  ideology  in  contradiction  to 
American  democracy.  With  that  in  mind, 
any  price  may  buy  only  an  empty  box  of 
bargains  and  leave  us  with  an  empty 
treasiUT  to  boot. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Vish  to  commend  President 
Mxon  on  his  decision  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  next 
spring.  I  think  this  decision,  taken  to- 
gether with  his  intention  to  visit  China, 
is  a  clear  indication  of  his  genuine  desire 
to  forge  a  generation  of  pieace  and  make 
the  triuisition  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  negotiation.  While  the 
President  has  properly  cautioned  us 
agairwt  expecting  the  miUennhun  to  fiow 
directly  and  immediately  from  either  of 
these  visits.  I  do  think  this  high  level 
summitry  will  help  to  strengthen  the 
lines  of  communication  between  us  and 
the  Communist  powers  and  thereby 
hopefully  reduce  tensions  aroimd  the 
world.  Let  us  have  no  delusions  that 
these  visits  will  once  and  for  all  eradicate 
all  differences  between  us  and  the  Com- 
munist powers.  ITiOBe  differences  con- 
tinue to  be  deep  and  cannot  easily  be  re- 
solved by  these  initial  high  level  talks. 
But  It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  President's 
Initiatives  represent  a  very  Important 
first  step  in  the  long  Journey  to  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  world,  and  as  such,  these 
Initiatives  deserve  our  fun  support. 

I  think  the  words  that  are  used  in  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  this  morning 
bear  repeating,  and  I  quote : 

What  has  ^sr*"*^  i*  ^^^^  '°*'^  poeslbU- 
Itlee  have  been  raised  for  a  substantial  Im- 
provement In  TTnlted  States  relations  with 
the  other  two  great  world  military  powers, 
the  Chlneae  People's  Republic,  and  tbe  8o- 
Tlet  Union,  "ntere  Is  no  guarantee,  unfor- 
tunately, that  th«M  pos^blUttM  wlU  be 
realised.  But,  as  be  Jouni^s  to  PsUng  and 
Moeoow  In  the  cause  of  woild  peace  Mod  In- 
ternational security.  Mr.  Nixon  will  need  the 
support  of  all  Americans,  regaitneM  of  party 
and  irreapeetlve  of  diOHenoos  oa  domestic 
Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  thiat 
support  would  begin  here  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSE^) 
TRIP  TO  MOeCX>W 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  BdKen 
permlBsian  to  addreas  the  Home  f4|r  1 
minute,  and  to  revlae  and  extend  hl»  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DV  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iRras 
delighted  to  learn  yesterday  of  President 
Nixon's  announcement  that  he  Is  Roii^  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Unlcn  early  next  vkax. 
This  trip  underscores  the  President's)  ef- 
forts toward  a  strategy  of  negotiaitan 
rather  than  a  strategy  of  confrontation. 
The  Moscow  trip  continues  the  outstaffid- 
Ing  record  In  foreign  policy  that  Presi- 
dent NixoD  has  been  buUdlng  up  sfice 
he  took  offlce.  Tliere  is  the  four-poiirer 
agreement  in  Berlin,  the  fragile 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  beginning  of  < 
munlcatlon  with  the  People's  Repi 
of  China  and,  above  all,  the  SALT 
and  the  arms  control  talks  that  are  Qow 
going  aa.  Many  of  the  threads  that  In- 
terweave through  these  varioiu  areag  of 
tntematlonal  tension  lead  ultimately  to 
Moscow. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  beginning  of  c<sn- 
municatlons  on  a  high  level  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  mtch 
to  defuse  and  hopefiilly  unravel  mgny 
of  the  serious  foreign  policy  problims 
facing  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Moscow  trip, 
any  more  than  the  China  trip.  Is  going  to 
be  a  panacea  or  an  end  to  all  interna- 
tional tensions,  but  both  trips  certa^y 
are  the  beginning  of  serious  communjfca- 
Uon  with  the  makers  of  foreign  poligies 
In  other  areas  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSED 
TRIP  TO  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speater, 
the  announcement  by  President  Nlaon 
that  he  wUl  follow  up  his  visit  to  Pekjbig 
with  a  summit  meeting  in  Moscow  %aA 
been  welcomed  by  every  American,  re- 
gardless of  his  political  persuasion.  Wot 
there  can  be  no  partisan  politics  in  the 
quest  for  peace  if  our  efforts  are  to  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  careful 
preparations  that  are  preceding  Mr.  Ntx- 
on's  visits  to  Moscow  and  Peking.  Tills 
painstaking  groundwork  suggests  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  summit  efforts  may  well  load 
to  an  ultimate  resolution  of  the  major 
East- West  political  issues. 

The  agenda  for  the  Moscow  meeting 
will,  of  course,  depend  uixm  what  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time. 
These  will  include  problems  of  great  mo- 
ment for  the  entire  world.  And  so  we  all, 
citizens  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  surely  Join  in  a  mutual  wish  that 
ItCr.  Nixon's  mission  to  Moscow  will  be  a 
resounding  success. 


ON  PRESENTINO  OUR  PLAO  TD 
MEADOWS  ELEMENTARY  SCHOQIL 
OP  TERRB  HAUTE 

(Mr.  UTER8  aaked  and  was  givon 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MTERS.  Blr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber purchases  and  gives  away  a  great 
many  UB.  flags  each  year.  Of  all  the 
jobs  and  pleasures  associated  with  being 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  treasure  this 
highest.  It  always  gives  me  a  thrill  to 
present  our  flag  to  an  appreciative  group. 
Last  Monday,  Columbus  Day,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  present  a  flag  to  Mead- 
ows Elementary  School  of  Terre  Haute. 
The  spokeswoman  and  accepting  for  the 
school  was  sixth  grader  Jill  McCrory, 
daughter  of  Vigo  Sujierlor  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  McCrory  of  Terre  Haute. 
The  following  acceptance  speech 
which  she  gave  from  memory  was  written 
by  her.  It  Is  so  nice  and  she  was  so  sweet 
in  presenting  it  that  I  will  share  it  with 
you: 

Spkbch  rr  Jnj.  McC«o>t 
Through  wars  and  fears 

ther«  was  one  thing. 
In  which  aU  hop*  waa  baaed, 
An  emblem  In  which  courage 

ootild  be  found  by  all 
Who  Kased  upon  Its  majeetlc  figure; 
The  flag,  lU  bright  colors  of 

red,  white,  and  blue 
So  long  the  symbol  of  freedom 

and  justice. 
Expresses  through  glory,  through 

loyalty  and  devotion, 
The  truly  great  meaning  of  America. 
So,  with  great  pnde  and  admiration. 
We  humbly  accept  this  gift  of  honor 
And  simply  give  a  hundred  thanks. 
For  no  words  could  express 
our  deep  appreciation. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSED 
VISIT  TO  MOSCOW 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  In- 
augural address  on  the  20th  of  January 
1969,  President  Nixon  pledged  to  lead  us 
out  of  an  era  of  c<»ifrontation  into  an 
era  of  negotiation,  and  once  again  he  has 
demonstrated  his  firm  intention  to  fulfill 
that  pledge. 

His  announcement  yesterday  of  his 
planned  trip  to  the  U.SSJl.  in  May  of 
1972  has  revealed  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent's enormous  capacity  for  creative 
leadership  in  foreign  affairs,  leadership 
designed  to  lead  us  to  a  generation  of 
peace.  In  my  view  his  newest  Initiative, 
like  his  earlier  ones,  commands  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  Americans, 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Bir.  Speaker,  there  are 
"gals  and  gals  and  gals,"  and  there  is  our 
very  own  Charlotte  Reld. 

When  she  announced  that  she  was 
resigning  from  her  seat  in  the  House  to 
become  a  Commissioner  on  the  Federal 
Communications  Commlssicm.  all  of  us, 
and  particularly  the  Illinois  Members  of 
Congress,  were  both  distressed  and  de- 
lighted. 


All  of  us  are  delighted  that  Charlotte 
has  been  given  this  new  assignment,  and 
we  recognize  how  Important  it  Is.  The 
President  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  And  she  takes  with  her  our  very 
best  wishes  as  she  undertakes  her  new 
duties  and  responsibUitlee. 

But  for  selfish  reason,  we  would  have 
preferred  for  her  to  remain  in  this  body 
wliere  she  has  rendered  such  outstand- 
ing service  for  almost  9  years.  Her  leavhig 
the  House  is  a  real  loss  to  us.  She  has 
been  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body.  She  performed  dillgectlj  and  well 
on  each  of  her  many  assignments,  partic- 
ularly as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
AiH)ropriatlons. 

The  people  of  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  DUnols  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  selected  Charlotte  to  be  their 
spokesman  in  the  Congress.  The  people 
she  has  represented  love  her  and  respect 
her,  and  she  could  have  remained  in 
the  House  as  their  representative  for 
many,  many  years. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  projxised  re- 
dlstrtctlng  plan  in  Illinois  that  I  may 
have  the  privilege  to  represent  four  of 
the  counties  she  has  long  represented. 
Anyone  who  succeeds  Charlotte  Reld  in 
representing  any  part  of  her  district  wiU 
have  the  task  of  trying  to  measure  up 
to  the  high  quality  of  representation  she 
has  given  the  area. 

Charlotte  looks  upon  service  on  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
both  a  chaUenge  and  an  opportimlty.  It 
affords  her  an  opportunity  for  larger 
service  to  our  country  and  there  is  a 
need  for  someone  such  as  Charlotte  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. As  she  has  demonstrated  in  her 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, she  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
courage  to  make  difficult  decisions,  let 
the  chips  faU  where  they  may. 

Charlotte,  we  will  miss  you.  We  win 
miss  you  much  more  than  you  realize 
and  much  more  than  we  can  possibly 
say.  You  brought  dignity  and  honor  to 
this  body.  You  brought  a  charm  and 
graciousness  that  endeared  you  to  us 
and  you  brought  an  intellectxial  ability 
that  has  been  persuasive  with  us  in  our 
deliberations.  This  is  a  rare  combina- 
tion. It  would  be  no  exaggeration  for 
me  to  say  that  I  sometimes  wondered 
whether  it  was  your  natural  charm  or 
the  logic  of  your  arguments  that  were 
the  most  persuasive. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  you  leave  us,  Char- 
lotte. We  wish  you  the  very  best  in  your 
new  position.  We  hope  you  will  favor  us 
with  frequent  visits  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gwitleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  lost  one  of  Its  very 
finest  and  certainly  one  of  its  most  at- 
tractive Members.  I  speak,  of  oourse,  of 
Charlotte  Reld.  Chtu-Iotte  is  talcing  on  a 
new  assignment,  one  with  major  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  a  powerful  role  In  vMft  arws 
involving  the  broadcast  media.  BaeaiiM 
of  Charlotte's  background  In  radio  and 
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television,  we  know  she  will  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  a  member  of  the  FCC. 

The  gain  to  the  FCC  will  be  our  loss 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Char- 
lotte Reld  is  the  first  woman  to  serve 
as  a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Her  many 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  important  committee  are  well 
known.  She  deservedly  earned  her  ap- 
pointment to  that  committee  by  her 
superb  service  on  other  committees  in 
the  House,  including  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Charlotte  Reld  has  been  loyal  to  the 
views  of  her  constituents  and  has  sei-ved 
them  most  capably  for  five  terms.  Char- 
lotte has  also  been  a  tower  of  strength 
on  behalf  of  President  Nixon  and  his 
programs  and  policies.  She  has  been  a 
tremendous  team  player  in  support  of 
those  of  us  in  the  House  Republican 
leadership.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  her 
wonderful  cooperation  and  great  as- 
sistance. Without  such  help,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  House  Republican  leader 
could  not  be  effectively  carried  out. 

A  Member  of  the  House  is  often  and 
properly  judged  by  the  friends  he  or  she 
has  in  this  body — friends  on  t>oth  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Charlotte  Reld  has  many 
such  friends  and  for  good  reason.  She  is 
a  person  of  integrity,  ability,  good  judg- 
ment, and  charm.  Charlotte  Is  not  only 
liked,  she  Is  respected.  Because  of  her 
ability  and  personality  she  will  leave  an 
Indelible  record  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  Congress.  We  wish  her  well 
in  her  new  assignment. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  few  thoughts  to 
what  has  been  said.  In  my  judgment, 
Charlotte  Reld  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  pleasing  women  who  have  ever 
entered  this  House,  one  of  our  finest 
Members,  and  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  miss  her. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  per- 
sonally think  she  is  also  a  very  good 
selection  for  the  P>ederal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  a  person  who  has  spent  her  life  in 
the  communications  industry  should 
have  some  opportunity  to  make  the  reg- 
ulations and  to  judge  on  the  actions  of 
those  who  come  before  that  Conunlsslon. 

I  hate  to  say  goodbye  to  her.  We  like 
her  very  much.  We  wish  her  the  very  best 
in  her  new  ofiBce. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  'm  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Loulsisina. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me.  It  may 
be  sheer  coincidence  that  Charlotte 
leaves  the  day  after  the  House  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  and  if  this  indicates  that 
the  various  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
will  now  be  peoided  by  women  as  able 
and  charming  as  Charlotte  Reld,  then  it 
is  a  very  good  sign,  indeed. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would 
hope  that  the  trend  of  taking  away  from 


this  body  able  women  Members  would 
stop  very  quickly,  because  we  do  not 
have  enough,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
have  many  of  Charlotte  Reid's  capability 
to  spare,  as  much  as  she  may  be  needed 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  siu*  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
all  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  saying 
that  we  will  miss  her,  not  only  as  an  able, 
effective  and  dedicated  legislator,  but  as 
a  very  good  friend  indeed.  We  wish  her 
well. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  gain  of  the 
FCC  in  Charlotte  Reid's  joining  that 
Commission.  The  State  of  Illinois  has 
suffered  a  loss,  I  am  sure.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  great  loss  is  that  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Mrs.  Reld  has 
served  on  that  committee  for  some  time. 
It  was  my  opportunity  to  assign  her  to 
two  very  important  subcommittees,  one 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  and 
the  other  on  Foreign  Aid.  I  know  of  no 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee who  has  worked  more  diligently 
and  spent  more  hours  in  hearings.  She 
was  always  present  at  the  hearings  and 
made  a  great  contribution  in  those  hear- 
ings. Her  examination  of  witnesses  was 
excellent.  We  shall  miss  her  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  replace  her  with  anyone 
of  her  caliber  on  that  committee. 

As  has  been  said,  she  was  the  first 
RepubUcan  lady  member  we  have  had  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  shall 
certainly  miss  the  very  charming  lady 
from  nitnois  who  is  now  going  to  grace 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

We  will  miss  you,  Charlotte.  We  wish 
you  well  and  Godspeed  in  your  new  work. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  some  mixed 
emotions.  I  would  not  want  to  appear  to 
be  bidding  farewell  to  Charlotte  Reid, 
for  we  hope  to  continue  seeing  her  often. 
I  deem  it  more  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  wonderful  lady  whom  we  have 
come  to  know  well  in  this  House. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  make  these 
few  remarks  during  consideration  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  for  women 
but,  as  the  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated, it  is  probably  Just  as  timely  to  do 
so  the  day  after  passage  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  been  blessed  to  have  had 
serve  in  this  House  from  Illinois  some 
very  talented  women:  Mrs.  Ruth  Mc- 
cormick, Mrs.  Jesse  Simuier,  Mrs. 
Emily  Taft  Douglas,  Mrs.  Edna  Oakes 
Simpson,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Stitt 
Church  come  to  mind. 

Most  recently  we  have  been  blessed 
with  the  presence  of  the  most  gracious, 
charming  lady,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Reid. 


But  lest  anyone  get  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  with  all  these  feminine 
characteristics  Mrs.  Reid  could  not  be  a 
tough  taskmaster,  let  me  say  right  here 
and  now  that  on  some  really  rough  gut 
issues  we  could  always  count  on  her 
standing  firm  Uke  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar. I  ought  to  know,  because  I  was  her 
regional  whip.  Moreover,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  her  serve  as  a  minority 
member  of  our  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Charlotte  Reid 
was  almost  perfect  in  her  attendance 
for  our  bearings,  as  Mr.  Bow  Itas  said. 

She  always  did  her  homework  and 
asked  most  penetrating  questions  of  the 
witnesses.  All  of  this,  of  course,  attests 
to  the  kind  of  work  she  will  do  on  the 
FCC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  very  able 
Member  of  this  House,  but  the  compo- 
sition of  the  FCC  has  been  consider- 
ably enhanced.  I  personally  applaud 
the  President  for  his  excellent  taste  in 
nominating  Charlotte  for  i^pointment 
to  the  FCC,  and  I  congratulate  her  on 
her  appointment  and  wish  her  the  best 
in  her  new  role. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  great  delight  on  the  appointment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Reid,  to  the  PCC.  All  the  wom- 
en Members  of  this  House  have  Joined 
in  expressing  our  congratulations  to 
Charlotte  on  a  previous  occasion. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  House,  I  have 
not  had  as  much  occasion  to  work  with 
Charlotte  as  the  other  Members  have 
had,  but  my  impression  has  been  that  she 
is  deserving  of  the  praise  and  honor  she 
is  receiving  here  today.  I  trust  that  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
the  appointment  of  able  women  to  the 
higher  levels  of  government.  I  would 
hope  her  appointment  will  augur  well  for 
the  designation  of  a  woman  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  All  of  the  women  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  luged  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  wish  well  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Charlotte 
Reid.  I  am  sorry  she  is  leaving,  but  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  will  be  in  touch  with  her 
in  her  new  duties  on  another  Federal 
level  of  government. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  very  mixed  feel- 
ings that  I  join  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon in  saluting  one  of  our  own  who  will 
leave  this  body  to  take  a  very  Important 
post  as  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Commxmications  Commission.  There  are 
few  Members  of  this  body  whose  person- 
ality, good  will  and  dedication  have  left 
such  an  Indelible  imprint  on  their  fellow 
Members  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  Reld.  To  say  that  we  will  miss 
her  would  be  an  understatement  To 
paraphrase  a  line  from  Lemer  and  Lowe, 
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"We>e  frown  •ccuatomed  to  her  face, 
accmtomed  to  her  smile,"  aocuBtomed  to 
the  gentle  but  w»nn  touch  with  which 
she  has  guided  legMatton  throush  com* 
mlttee,  and  so  ably  served  the  C0D8titD-> 
ent«  of  her  own  15th  District  in  Dllnofs. 

Her  work  on  the  ApproprlatUxis  Com- 
mittee has  been  conscientious  and  out- 
standing in  quality,  but  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  will  also  miss  her, 
because  of  the  important  role  she  has 
played  in  our  own  ocmgressional  delega- 
tion. As  Secretary,  she  has  attended  to 
thoee  myriad  things  which  provide  a  per- 
sonal touch  to  our  activities  as  a  group. 
We  wish  her  well;  we  hope  that  she  wiU 
keep  in  touch  with  us;  we  Imow  that  the 
Job  she  will  do  at  the  FCC  will  be  out- 
standing, in  the  same  tradition  as  the 
Job  she  has  done  here. 

Mr.  ARJENDe.  Ux.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlfman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Beat)  . 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gmtte- 
woman  from  Illinois  Mrs.  R^d  leaving 
the  House  cauees  ssdness  in  this  bodty. 
The  Pederal  Communication  Commis- 
sion's gain  will  be  our  loss.  In  my  many 
years  In  Congress,  I  have  met  few  people 
who  have  combined  the  courage,  the  fine 
personalis,  the  sterling  character,  and 
the  leglslaUve  ability  as  lias  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois.  We  will  all  miss  her. 
and  we  will  miss  her  for  a  very  l<»g  time. 
She  has  been  a  very  bright  spot  in  the 
Congreas,  a  person  we  have  learned  to 
love,  respect,  and  admire.  She  has  been 
a  great  citisen.  a  great  lady,  a  great  legis- 
lator, and  a  great  American.  We  will  long 
and  favorably  remember  her. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
.  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  IlllnoiB  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  saying  how  much  we  will  all 
miss  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mt%. 
ChartoCte  Reid.  She  has  been  such  a 
pleasure  to  know  and  work  with  in  the 
House.  Our  loss  is  the  PCC's  gain.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  her  the 
best. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

COMTB). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  here  today 
paying  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 
fnxi.  the  IHh  DUtriet  of  Illinois,  the  very 
taknted  and  much  reelected  Charlotte 
T.  Beid. 

Having  served  0  years  in  this  House 
with  Mrs.  Reid.  and  S  years  with  her  on 
the  AjTpropriatkms  Committee,  I  came 
to  know  and  admire  her  for  her  abilities, 
her  dedieatlcm  to  her  constituents,  and 
her  coocem  for  her  country. 

We  hear  much  in  the  country  these 
days  oi.  the  women's  movement.  But  be- 
fore we  began  hearing  about  it,  Charlotte 
Beid  was  Uvlng  it.  She  came  to  this 
Houae  and  quickly  won  its  respect.  And 
the  tools  she  used  to  win  it  were  those 
which  tradUlooaUy  have  been  the  best— 
aMttty  and  a  capacity  for  hard  -rork. 

Iliis  Houae  is  diminished  by  her  ab- 
sence but,  undoubtedly,  the  Pederal 
Commiiteatioos  Commlselon  has  been 
strengthened. 


I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Reid  to  the  FCC.  I  am 
confident  it  will  rank  as  one  of  his  very 
best  appointments. 

And  to  our  former  colleague,  I  say  con- 
gratulations on  a  most  successful  con- 
gressional career.  I  know  the  success  that 
marked  her  here  vtIU  be  continued  and 
expanded  in  her  new  and  difficult 
assignment. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

HORTON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  Charlotte  Reid. 

Charlotte  and  I  came  to  the  Congress 
together  in  the  88th  Congress.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  her  and 
the  9  years  we  have  been  in  the  Congress 
Charlotte  has  been  an  outstanding  and 
very  ciu>able  legislator,  representing  her 
district  well. 

As  one  from  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
certainly  want  to  extend  to  her  my  best 
wishes  as  she  undertakes  this  important 
responsibility  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 
FCC.  We  are  going  to  miss  her  in  the 
88th  Club  and  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  we  know  she  will  do 
the  same  type  of  outstanding  work  at  the 
FCC  that  she  has  done  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  wish  her  well  in  her 
new  responsibilities  and  say  we  are  sorry 
to  see  her  leave  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  honoring  Congresswoman  Char- 
lotte T.  Reid.  who  is  departing  for  the 
Federal  Conmiunications  Commission. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  served 
with  her  in  the  Congress,  I  have  always 
been  impressed  by  this  stalwart  Repub- 
lican who  has  represented  her  district 
with  tremendous  effectiveness.  Her  rec- 
ord in  Congress  has  been  marked  by  solid 
and  steady  accomplishment  tliat  will 
serve  as  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Reid  is  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  enjoys  the  universal  admira- 
tion of  her  colleagues.  She  also  has  that 
very  tmusual  combination  of  great  ability 
and  a  remarkable  personality.  These 
qualities  will  serve  her  well  in  her  new 
position  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  She 
will  be  no  stranger  to  the  communica- 
tions industry,  having  served  as  staff  vo- 
calist on  NBC  and  for  3  years  appeared 
as  a  vocalist  on  Don  McNeill's  radio  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Mrs.  Reid  who  has  demonstrated  the 
finest  principles  of  service  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  Oovemment.  We  know  she 
will  continue  in  the  same  conscientious 
and  thorough  manner  at  the  FCC,  and 
we  all  wish  her  well. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  service  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Reid.  She  is  one  of  the  finest  Repre- 
sentatives ever  sent  to  Washington  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  or  any  other  State. 
She  has  added  quality,  dignity,  and  lead- 


ership to  the  House.  Her  service  to  her 
constituents,  to  her  State,  and  to  the 
Nation  has  tieen  outstanding. 

In  her  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  (m  Apprcn^riaUons,  she  was 
faithful  to  every  assignment.  She  did  an 
excellent  Job  as  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant Subcommittees  on  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Foreign  ^- 
eraUons  appropriations. 

I  regretted  to  see  the  distinguished 
genUelady  leave  the  House  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loss  to  the  House  is  a 
gain  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  She  will  do  a  good  Job  for 
the  Commission  as  she  has  done  in  the 
House.  I  feel  certain  this  sentiment  was 
shared  by  the  President  in  nominating 
her  and  by  the  Senate  in  confirming  the 
nomination. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Mrs. 
Reid  every  happiness  and  success  in  her 
new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  ERJLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Federal  Communicati(«s 
Commission.  I  beUeve  it  is  fortimate  in 
gaining  an  excellent  Commissioner  in 
Charlotte  Reid. 

As  a  neighbor  to  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  which  Mrs. 
Reid  has  represented  so  ably  for  the  pest 
several  years,  I  have  come  to  know  her 
and  to  m>preciate  the  good  qualities 
which  have  made  her  an  extraordinarily 
fine  Congresswoman.  She  has  worked 
hard,  she  has  been  steadfast  when  it  was 
necessary  to  l>e  steadfast  tind,  always, 
she  has  been  cheerful. 

She  has  done  her  own  thinking  and 
her  own  Judging  during  her  service  in 
this  House.  I  t>elleve  she  will  take  a  good 
mind  and  good  Judgment  to  the  FCC; 
and  I  believe  the  communications  in- 
dustry will  benefit. 

Charlotte  Reid  is  a  fine  woman.  I,  for 
one,  am  sorry  to  see  her  leave  our  Illinois 
congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Charlotte  Reid  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1962.  there  was  one  thing  about 
her  on  which  all  members  of  the  Illinois 
delegation — both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— could  agree.  Without  any  doubt, 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  member  ot 
our  delegation.  ^^ 

As  time  went  on  and  we  became  better 
acquainted  with  our  attractive  colleague 
It  became  evident  that  she  had  other  at- 
tributes that  were  even  more  important 
to  her  work  in  Congress. 

First  of  all,  she  has  a  head  on  her 
shoulders.  She  is  quick  to  comprehend 
the  essence  of  a  complicated  issue.  This 
is  why  she  has  been  siKh  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Second,  she  has  true  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  sound  government. 

Third,  she  has  an  ample  store  of  that 
rare  commodity — political  acumen. 

Finally,  Charlotte  has  the  backbone 
to  stand  up  for  what  she  ttUnks  is  right. 
It  li  this  quality,  above  all  others,  that 
prompts  me  to  say  that  Praaklent  Mlzoa 
made  a  superb  appointment  whan  ha 
selected  Charlotte  Raid  for  mambarahlp 
on  the  Federal  Communleatlooa  Com- 
mission. 
So  while  I  regret  Charlotte's  laavhif 
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the  Congress  and  wlD  miss  her  at  gather- 
ing of  the  Illinois  delegation  I  will  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  in  her  new 
role. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
XUlnolB  colleague  of  our  distinguished 
Congresswoman  from  the  15th  District 
of  Illinois,  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  whoee  con- 
gresstonal  district  adjourns  hers — I  can 
speak  with  scHne  authority  about  the  re- 
spect and  high  regard  in  which  she  is 
held  by  her  Illinois  friends  and  constitu- 
ents. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  challenges 
which  her  successor  must  face  is  that  of 
satisfying  the  legislative  and  service  de- 
mands which  she  has  fulfilled  so  expertly 
and  graciously  during  her  9  years  in  this 
great  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  easy  to  recall 
the  chskrm,  the  beauty,  the  musical  tal- 
ents, and  the  genuine  femininity  which 
characterize  our  colleague.  But  I  prefer 
to  take  note  today  of  her  record  of  serv- 
ice as  a  lawmaker  and  to  recoimt  her 
successful  career  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  Illi- 
nois' 15th  District. 

Both  as  a  prominent  membo'  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  earlier  as 
a  meml>er  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Representative  Reid  ap- 
plied herself  diligently  and  actively  to 
her  conunittee  and  subcommittee  work. 
Having  watched  her  in  action  in  com- 
mittee as  well  as  in  active  debate  in  this 
Chamber,  I  can  attest  to  her  conscien- 
tious work,  to  her  effectiveness  in  com- 
mittee, and  her  persuasiveness  in  debate 
on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  will  consider  that 
the  top  committee  assignment  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  Member  is  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Charlotte  Reid  at- 
tained that  goal  and  thereafter  carried 
out  her  responsibilities  ably  and  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Conunittee,  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  88th  Club  which  represents  all  those 
Members  elected  in  1962  to  the  88th 
Congress.  Also,  she  has  been  the  popular 
secretary  of  the  niinois  Republican  dele- 
gation since  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  widow  with  four 
children,  and  quite  recently  with  a 
grandchild.  Representative  Reid  has  to 
my  personal  knowledge  recognised  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  to  her  home 
and  family.  She  has  filled  Uie  role  of 
both  parents  since  the  passing  of  her 
husband,  Frank  R.  Reid,  Jr.,  in  1983,  and 
her  wonderful  family  attests  to  the  qual- 
ity of  her  example  and  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleague  leavea 
our  legislative  halls  and  assimiee  bw 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  she  wUl  taka 
with  her  the  invaluable  experience  she 
has  gained  as  a  lawmaker.  She  will  ben- 
efit from  her  long  and  suooeasful  career 
as  a  lawmaker.  She  will  benefit  from  her 
long  and  suooessful  oareer  as  a  performer 
in  radio  and  on  t^vlalon.  And  ahe  will 
rely  upon  her  generous  meastire  of  good 
commonaense  and  aound  Judgmant 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Johi  in  thk 


tribute  to  a  colleague  for  whom  I  have 

great  affection  and  esteem.  In  Mddlng 
her  fareweU  as  a  BCember  of  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  extend  to  her 
every  good  wish  for  a  suooeasful  career 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conmiuni- 
cations Commission. 

Mr.  FINDL£Y  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
mixed  feelings  I  view  the  decisioo  of  our 
colleague,  Mrs.  Reid  to  resign  frmn  this 
body  to  accept  the  position  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission. 

Frankly,  I  regret  the  decision  because 
it  means  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  her 
company  on  this  floor  far  less  frequently 
in  the  future,  and  we  will  no  longer  have 
the  tnsidration  of  her  steadfast  suppcai 
with  argument  and  vote  of  thoee  things 
we  all  hold  dear. 

Mrs.  Reid  has  been  a  gracious  lady. 
She  has  also  been  an  effective  Influential 
legislator  ol  great  conscience  and  cour- 
age. 

Most  of  all  I  will  miss  her  as  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

Against  this  regret.  I  recogniae  that 
she  returns  to  her  profession  to.  com- 
munications in  a  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  (H>Portunity. 

With  a  tear,  we  all  wldi  her  welL 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
tremendous  pride  and  great  pleasure  that 
I  Join  my  ocdleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  paying  a  weD-deserved  tribute 
to  the  aUe  and  charming  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois.  My  regret  that  I  win  no 
longer  be  able  to  refer  to  her  as  my  col- 
league Is  mitigated  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  will  now  be  using  her  experience 
and  talents  tot  the  beneflt  of  a  much 
wider  audience. 

Charlotte  Reid  began  the  first  of  five 
terms  in  the  House  of  Rqueaentativea 
in  1963.  She  quickly  learned  the  legis- 
lative "rcves'  and  soon  t>ecame  a  valu- 
able Member  of  this  body. 

While  she  hdd  her  own  in  an  organi- 
sation where  moi  form  an  overwbehn- 
ing  majority,  she  at  the  same  time  re- 
tained her  femtolty.  She  scorned  the  use 
of  demagogic  tactics  and  was  content  to 
work  with  quiet  effldeney.  She  was,  for 
that  reason,  much  more  effieetlve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  room  on  the  Fed- 
eral Communication  Commission  for 
someone  with  Charlotte  Raid's  quahfl- 
cations.  experenoe.  and  personality.  The 
radio  and  televlslan  worid  will  be  the 
twtter  because  of  her  presence  on  this 
powerful  regulatory  aguicy.  Our  beet 
wishes  accompany  her  as  she  assumes 
her  new  duties. 

Mr.  DKL  CLAWaON.  Mr.  I^waker.  to 
adequately  express  feelings  and  emotions 
in  language  alone,  imw  worda  would  be 
required  for  this  occasion.  Charlotte  Reid 
has  captured  the  heart  o<  each  of  us  In 
the  88th  Club,  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  every  Member  of  the  Houae.  tu- 
cl\iding  the  ladioa.  de«)ly  love  and  re- 
spect our  colleague  from  PHnoto,  The  otd 
cUche.  "Our  lose  la  the  Commlasion's 
gain"  does  not  reflect  the  real  situation. 

With  Charlotte's  resignation,  a  void  In 
the  Houae  occurs  that  Is  tmpoaslble  to 
fUl.  Her  devotion  and  dedleatton  as  a 
Member,  her  warmth  and  friendship  and 
pacaonaUty,  her  outatanding  legtslattva 


aUllty.  her  very  spedal  musical  talents 

coupled  with  a  wUdngneas  to  share  tiicm 
with  all  of  us.  her  excrilent  qualities  of 
character  an  blend  together  to  make  a 
beautiful  woman  in  every  seoae  of  the 
term. 

We  love  you,  Charlotte,  and  wish  you 
Oodqieed  in  your  new  endeavor,  praying 
always  that  you  win  return  and  visit 
with  us  frequently. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  I^waker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  m  the  tribute  being  paid  to  my 
very  good  friend.  Chariotte  Reid,  and  to 
offer  her  my  warmest  congratulattans 
and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  her 
i44>otntment  to  the  Federal  Commtmi- 
cations  Commission. 

While  I  am  sorry  to  aee  such  a  fine 
person  leave  the  Congrces  at  this  time, 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  tiuU 
Mrs.  Reid  will  take  on  the  responsihili- 
ttes  at  her  new  positian  and  give  it  the 
same  fnH  measure  of  energy  and  crea- 
tivity that  have  marted  her  Bfe.  lbs. 
Reid  Is.  Indeed,  a  gifted  person,  and  her 
appointment  to  the  Psderal  Oooummi- 
cations  Conmiissian  Is  xeeagnltlan  tagr  the 
President  of  the  united  SUtes  of  her 
ability,  hitegrity.  and  leaderdxip.  We  wlU 
all  mlsB  her  radiant  smile.  Our  loss  te 
the  PCXTs  gain. 

Mr.  E^Deaker.  we  In  the  Congress  owe 
this  great  woman  a  d^it  of  gratttade  for 
the  many  outstanding  oontilbatiflns  ■>** 
has  made,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  her  on  ttifs  Tr~^siiin 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  «?eaker.  I  share  ttie 
quandary  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  to 
today  with  regard  to  the  Imminent  de- 
parture of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  TlllnoiB, 

Charlotte  Reid  has  Insiiired  so  mxxix 
warmth  and  aff eetioD — because  she,  her- 
sdf .  is  a  warm  and  deeply  faoman  per- 
son—that we  must  feel  great  pleasure 
in  ho-  apmintment  to  new  and  wdeome 
responsibilities. 

Yet.  beesHise  we  do  so  greatiy  admire 
this  lovely  and  talented  lady,  we  must 
also  regret  her  departure.  We  shall  miss 
her — miss  her  friendship,  her  Interest  In 
us  all.  her  genet  ous  wilTlngnesa  to  Usten. 
to  help,  to  share,  to  serve. 

I  know  how  weU  Charlotte  Reid  win 
perform  at  the  Inderal  Conununioattans 
Commission,  because  I  know  how  de- 
votedly she  has  swed  hare.  Her  con- 
stituency wlU  now  be  greatly  broadened. 
from  a  distzlet  In  nUxMia  to  tlM  whote 
United  States.  But  she  has  what  it  takea, 
and  I  wish  her  great  success  and  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  QDeaker.  in  pay- 
tatg  tribute  to  Charlotts  Raid  as  she  de- 
parts after  •  years  aa  an  ontHtanrtIng 
Member  of  Conipress.  X  would  Uke  to  note 
her  distinguished  efforts  In  committee 
work. 

From  1»«3  to  1967.  she  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Ihfeertor  and  In- 
sular Albdzs.  During  this  tiaaa.  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  ''■'^'**r^  Dunea  Na- 
tional Lakeahore  MonnsBant  the  only 
Federal  parte  in  the  Cbkaco  area. 

Because  of  her  Interest  In  a  balanced 
eeonomy.  Chahrtotte.  In  IMT.  aomdit  an 
appoinUiMBt  QB  the  AM>ro0etettoBa  Com- 
mlHee  idiere  bttdiet  raoiMats  for  aU  of 
the  FMml  ageneles  are  eooflidsred.  She 
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was  very  successful  on  Tarlou*  HEW 
bills;  In  particular,  tbe  securing  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  cancer  research. 

Also,  she  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
and  Is  presently  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  oq  Standards  and  Conduct, 
the  "Ethics  Committee." 

I  can  think  of  few  people  who  will  be 
missed  as  much  as  Charlotte.  However, 
I  am  delighted  her  qualifications  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CoQunlsaion  have  been  recognized. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  Mrs.  Rdd  has 
had  experience  in  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. She  has  sung  on  numerous  radio 
stations  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  from 
1936  to  1930  gained  national  fame  as  the 
featured  vocaUst  on  NBC.  The  practical 
knowledge  ^le  gained  during  those  years 
plus  her  continued  study  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry  will  be  extremely  val- 
uable to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

As  a  member,  Mrs.  Reld  will  Join  six 
other  commissioners  In  regulating  Inter- 
state and  foreign  cooununlcations  by 
means  of  cable,  radio,  satellite,  television, 
and  wire.  A  main  fxmctlon  of  the  agency 
is  to  issue  licenses  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations.  For  such  work,  Charlotte 
Reld  is  definitely  qualified. 

This  Is  a  dUacult  time  for  the  tele- 
communicaUaiis  field.  A  number  of  dif- 
ficult decisions  will  have  to  be  made — 
decisions  which  will  affect  every  one  of 
us.  I  am  certainly  delighted  that  we  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  Mrs.  Reid's  good  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
an  honor  and  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
served  in  the  House  with  Mrs.  Reld.  The 
people  of  the  15th  EMstrlct  of  Illinois  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  have  been  served 
most  notably  by  Mrs.  Reld.  She  was  a 
most  capable,  personable,  and  gracious 
Member  of  this  House.  We  will  all  be 
losers  because  she  has  chosen  to  accept 
this  great  ot>portunlty  to  continue  to 
serve  the  pe<H>le  of  our  country  In  her 
new  capacity  with  the  PCC. 

We  know  she  will  carry  the  same  dedi- 
cation to  her  Job  and  sincerity  to  her 
new  position. 

We  wish  her  happiness  and  continued 
success. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Charlotte  Reld  has  served  In 
this  body  since  1M3.  During  this  period 
she  has  displayed  a  conscientious  dedi- 
cation to  her  duties  and  an  unmistakable 
flair  In  their  performance.  The  House 
has,  for  the  second  consecutive  Congress, 
passed  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Women's  liberation  demands  recognition 
of  women's  full  partnership  with  men. 

Throughout  this  clamor,  Charlotte 
Reld  remains  an  example  to  women 
everywhere.  Involved,  informed,  effective, 
she  will  now  be  moving  to  great  public 
reeponslblllttes  with  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Commission,  In  a  field  of 
current  crisis  In  imbllc  policy. 

Charlotte  Reld  will  be  kmg  remem- 
bered by  those  who  served  with  her,  first 
as  an  extraordinary  woman  and,  second, 
as  an  able  and  dedicated  Representative 
of  her  Illln<^  constltutents.  Her  adranoe- 
ment  to  the  FCC  deprives  this  Chamber 


of  a  measure  of  the  charm  and  beauty 
which  she  provided. 

Mrs.  8DIXIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture (A  the  Honorable  Charlotte  Reld 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  removes 
from  our  midst  a  delightful,  attractive 
and  intelligent  woman  who  has  set  an 
exemplary  model  for  other  women  who 
may  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

Not  only  was  she  a  helpful  wife  and 
devoted  mother  to  four  wonderful  chil- 
dren but  by  reason  of  her  desire  and 
capablLities,  she  was  able  to  follow  a  ca- 
reer in  public  communications  through 
her  work  on  the  radio.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  apply  her  talents  to  pub- 
lic office  following  the  sudden  death  of 
her  husband,  because  of  her  broad  back- 
ground, she  accepted  the  challenge  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  which 
she  has  served  well  for  the  past  9  years. 
While  I  dislike  to  see  the  Congress  de- 
prived of  a  Member  through  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, there  Is  every  reason  why  Mrs. 
Reid's  background  and  previous  experi- 
ence will  prove  to  make  her  an  extremely 
able  and  valuable  member  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

We  are  going  to  miss  the  pleasant, 
smiling,  attractive  countenance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  but  I  know  we  all 
wish  her  well  as  she  begins  another  new 
and  exciting  challenge  in  her  already 
fruitful  life. 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
offering  my  sincerest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Members  ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Charlotte  Reld.  Char- 
lotte was  sworn  in  last  Friday  as  the  first 
woman  in  15  years  to  serve  on  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  She 
brings  to  her  new  position  vast  experi- 
ence in  public  service  and  the  communi- 
cations field,  and  I  know  her  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  dedication  which  she  dis- 
played as  the  Representative  of  the  15th 
District  of  HUnols  win  continue  to  serve 
her  larger  constituency.  The  common 
sense  and  Integrity  with  which  Mrs.  Reld 
met  the  many  responsibilities  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  especially  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  are 
sorely  needed  In  our  independent  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  President  has  made 
a  wise  choice. 

As  happy  as  we  are  for  Charlotte  con- 
cerning this  appointment,  we  will  all  miss 
her  refreshing  outlook  and  warm  friend- 
ship. I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  her  on  both  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  the  Labor-Health,  Education 
and  Wdf  are  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees. Her  record  of  faithful  attendance 
and  constructive  participation  during  the 
months  of  hearings  evei7  year  on  these 
appropriations  bills  was  unmatched.  She 
will  be  missed. 

Mrs.  Reid,  we  wish  you  well  in  your 
new  ch&llenge,  and  we  wlU  welcome  you 
back  whenever  your  time  permits.  You 
will  continue  to  make  significant  con- 
trlbutlous  in  service  to  others. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  Minority  Whip 
has  made  it  possible  today  for  members 


to  say  a  few  words  about  Charlotte  Beid. 
She  is  a  charming  and  gracious  lady  and 
as  she  leaves  Congress  voluntarily,  she 
will  take  with  her  the  respect,  esteem  and 
good  wishes  of  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  her  during  her 
distinguished  career  as  a  member  of  this 
body. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  her 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
others  to  observe  her  oustandlng  qualities 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
excellent  service  she  has  rendered  the 
Nation  in  her  dedicated  work  on  the 
committee. 

As  one  who  has  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  her  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  as  a  col- 
leagiie  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  thank 
her  for  her  friendship  and  to  extend  to 
her  my  personal  regards  and  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  and  satisfying  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Congress  is 
giving  up  a  valued  and  outstanding  mem- 
ber but  the  country  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  her  great  talents  as  a  Commis- 
sioner. So  our  loss  is  the  Commission's 
gain. 

GUrXRAI.  UCAVB  TO  KZTBND  SXMAKKS 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  days  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  in  respect  to  the  service  of  the 
Honorable  Charlotte  T.  Reld. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon.  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add 
I  am  so  pleased  Charlotte  is  here  today 
and  we  hope  you  will  return  many  times 
to  visit  us  on  the  House  floor. 

Charlotte,  too  often  we  wait  until  too 
late  to  say  something  nice  about  some- 
one and  might  even  send  them  flowers. 
Today  we  are  paying  you  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  a  well-deserved  tribute. 
We  are  presenting  to  you  our  real  f  eeimga 
about  you  personally  and  your  service  in 
this  great  body.  We  love  and  respect  you, 
and  it  Is  wonderful  you  can  be  here  to 
personally  hear  such  expressions  of  grat- 
itude. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ILLEOAL  TAX  GIVEAWAY 

(Mr.  VANTK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  anc*  extend  his  remarks.) 

isix.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
announced  that  corporations  will  not  be 
subject  to  tax  for  undistributed  profits 
which  accrue  from  the  "freeze"  on  divi- 
dends provided  by  the  President's  Ebiecu- 
tlve  order. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  statutory 
authority  to  exercise  administrative  dis- 
cretion to  suspend  a  statutory  tax  to 
accommodate  an  Executive  order. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  actiOQ  la 
adverse  to  the  taxpayers,  to  tbe  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  stockbolders  of  Amezlca 
in  providing  a  reservoir  of  cash  for  title 
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corporations  wtoXdi  can  be  utilized  for  iti 
own  purpoaea,  free  of  taxation  or  interest 
charge. 

If  the  CommlssioDer  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  the  discretion  to  suspend  this 
corporation  tax,  it  follows  that  be  can 
suspend  all  corporation  taxes  and  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  In 
these  vital  areas  is  "washed  out"  by  ad- 
ministrative flat. 

This  action  is  in  keeping  with  an  ap- 
parent effort  by  this  administration  to 
eliminate  all  corporate  taxation.  Earlier 
this  year  the  sAapiXaa  of  the  asset  de- 
preciation range  wiped  out  $40  billion  of 
corporate  taxation  in  the  next  decade. 
The  Revenue  Act  which  just  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  admin- 
istration's request  "washed  out"  a  total 
of  another  $52  billion  of  corporate  taxa- 
tion in  the  next  decade. 

These  Treasiiry  losses  in  corporate 
taxes  ominously  point  to  an  increase  in 
individual  tax  rates  after  the  election 
of  1972. 


PROMOTINO  MINORITY  ENTER- 
PRISE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-169) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Approximately  35  million  Americans 
are  of  Black,  Spanish-speaking,  or  In- 
dian ancestry — about  Vt  of  otu-  total 
population.  Yet  these  same  minority 
Americans  presently  own  only  about  4% 
of  America's  businesses.  And  these  busi- 
nesses, in  turn,  accoimt  for  less  than  1  % 
of  our  Nation's  gross  business  receipts. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion of  March  24,  1970,  and  again  in  my 
statement  on  equal  housing  opportunity 
last  Jime  11,  I  committed  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  untiring  pursuit  of  a  free 
and  open  society,  one  which  gives  all 
citizens  both  the  right  and  the  ability 
to  control  their  own  destinies.  I  empha- 
sized that  such  a  society  should  be  di- 
verse and  pluralistic,  affording  all  of  Ita 
members  both  a  range  for  personal  choice 
and  the  mobility  which  allows  them  to 
take  advantage  of  that  range  of  choice. 
Both  in  law  and  in  practice,  I  argued, 
we  owe  every  man  an  equal  chance  at  the 
starting  line  and  an  equal  opportunity 
to  go  as  high  and  as  feu-  as  his  talents 
and  energies  will  take  him. 

Throughout  our  history,  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  in  which  we  have 
advanced  these  goals  has  been  by  ex- 
panding the  opportunity  for  property 
ownership  and  independent  business  ac- 
tivity. On  many  occasions  our  Founding 
Fathers  spoke  eloquently  about  the  close 
relationship  between  property  rights  and 
human  rights,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
words  has  been  altnmdantly  demonstrated 
throughout  our  national  experience. 

One  of  the  most  effective  meazis  now 
available  for  advancing  the  caiise  of  hu- 
man dignity  among  minority  Americana 


la  by  eipMwHng  managerial  and  owner- 
ship oitportunlties  for  minority  entre- 
preneozB. 

On  March  5,  1969,  In  one  of  my  first 
executive  orders  as  Preaident,  I  estab- 
lished two  new  mechanisms  for  promot- 
ing expanded  minority  business  activi- 
ties: an  OfSce  of  Minority  Biislness  En- 
terprise within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  coordinate  and  oversee  all  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  this  fleld  and  to  stimulate 
private  sector  initiatives;  and  an  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  for  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise to  study  this  complex  subject 
and  recommend  further  action.  Smce 
that  time,  both  of  these  units  have  been 
dlligoitly  carrying  out  these  assign- 
ments. Ttie  further  steps  which  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  have  grown  in  large 
measure  from  their  suggestions  and  their 
experience. 

THZ    KSCOBO   TO   DATK 

The  record  of  this  administration  in 
promoting  minority  enterprise  is  a  rec- 
ord of  which  we  are  proud.  The  aggregate 
total  of  Federal  business  loans,  guaran- 
tees and  grants  to  minority  enterprises 
and  purchases  from  them  has  increased 
almost  three-fold  over  the  last  three  fis- 
cal years — ^from  nearly  $200  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1969  to  an  estimated  $566 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Federal  pur- 
chases Involving  minority  businesses 
alone  have  Increased  more  than  eleven- 
fold— ^from  $13  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969  to  $142  million  In  Fiscal  Year  1971. 
Our  program  to  stimulate  minority 
banking,  which  began  just  one  year  ago 
this  month,  has  surpassed  its  goal  of 
generating  $100  mlllicai  in  new  deposits 
In  minority  banks;  firm  commitmoits 
have  been  received  for  more  than  $35 
million  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  $65  million  from  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  licensed  39  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  (MBSBIC's) ,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capitalization  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion. When  Federal  monies  available  to 
these  39  MESBIC's  are  fully  utilized, 
they  shoiild  be  able  to  generate  some  $150 
million  additional  dollars  in  overall  fi- 
nancing for  minority  business  ventures. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  new  liCESBIC's 
are  now  In  the  process  of  formation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Opportunity  Funding 
Corporation,  which  has  received  $7.4 
million  from  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, is  also  developing  new  proj- 
ects which  will  stimulate  minority  own- 
ership. 

Other  promising  developments  Include 
new  legislation  which  provides  crime  In- 
surance at  reasonable  rates  to  minority 
businessmen,  new  legislation  which  as- 
sures the  avBilablllty  of  siuety  bonds  to 
minority  contractors,  and  new  regula- 
tions which  require  affirmative  action  to 
increase  minority  subcontracting  under 
all  Federal  prime  contracts  and  Increased 
minority  busineas  participation  in  all 
Federally  financed  housing  projects. 

The  Oovemment  has  also  ateived  up 
tbe  collectlan  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation critical  to  tbe  development  of 
minority  enterprise.  Including  the  first 
coisus  ever  taken  of  minority-owned 
businesses.  Meanwhile,  an  Inter-Agency 


Committee  cm  Minority  Biislneea  Enter- 
prise has  been  farmed  In  Washington 
and  a  series  of  Minority  Business  Op- 
portunity Committees  have  been  aet  up 
across  the  Nation. 

Government  efforts  bave  also  helloed 
stimulate  the  private  sector  to  provide 
Increasing  assistance  for  minority  enter- 
prise— ^Including  resources  such  as  equity 
and  debt  capital,  franchise  offerings  and 
other  business  openings,  management 
services  and  technical  assistance,  and  a 
range  of  market  opportunities.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  nearly  three  times  as 
many  minority-owned  franchises  and 
more  than  six  times  as  many  minority 
auto  dealerships  today  as  there  were  2 
years  ago. 

TBM    CKArj.KMGS8    WBICH    SKMAIK 

In  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  then,  we 
have  been  woi^lng  to  give  disadvantaged 
groups  a  greater  stake  in  tbe  American 
economy.  But.  as  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Minority  Enterprise  concluded  In  its 
recent  report,  there  are  still  "enormous 
economic  Inequities"  which  challenge  the 
will  and  the  resourcefulness  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  elimination  of  those  inequities 
must  be  a  national  objective  of  high  pri- 
ority in  the  1970s.  Accordingly,  I  am  to- 
day calling  on  the  Congress  to  join  with 
the  administration  in  a  stUl  more  inten- 
sive and  far-reaching  ^ort  to  foster 
business  development  among  minorities. 

This  program  should  be  guided  by  sev- 
eral important  principles.  It  should  be  a 
comprehensive  and  pluralistic  effort,  one 
that  moves  forward  <m  many  fronts, 
since  the  barriers  to  minority  enterprise 
are  varied  and  numerous.  It  should  also 
be  a  flexible  approach,  one  that  maxi- 
mizes local  control,  since  local  reeJltlea 
are  diverse  and  chuigeaUe.  Our  program 
should  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
join  with  Government  in  creating  an 
economic  environment  conducive  to  the 
developmoit  of  minority  businesses. 

Another  important  principle  Is  that 
we  should  carry  out  this  program  with- 
out overprtNnising  or  raising  false  hopes. 
There  is  no  automatic  road  to  economic 
success  for  any  group  in  our  society.  A 
sound  program  which  enables  more 
Americans  to  shttre  in  tbe  rewards  of 
entrepreneurship  will  find  them  sharing 
in  the  risks  and  the  re^onsibilities  of 
entrepreneurship  as  well. 

AM    BXPANinD  BITDOZT 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
am  calling  today  for  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  our  minority  enterprise  budget.  In 
addition  to  the  $3.6  million  appnniria- 
tion  which  we  originally  reqtusted  for 
tbe  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise in  fiscal  year  1972  we  have  asked 
tbe  Congress  to  budget  an  additional  $40 
million— bringing  the  total  budget  for 
the  currait  fiscal  year  to  $43.6  million.  I 
repeat  that  request  today — and  in  order 
to  provide  for  continued  expansion  of 
the  minority  enterprise  program.  I  in- 
tend to  propose  that  OMBE  be  glvoi  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  $63.6  mil- 
lion. Altogether,  we  are  asking  for  a  new 
2-year  program  of  $100  million. 

What  woidd  this  money  be  used  for? 
Primarily,  these  funds  would  provide 
for  an  expanded  program  of  technical 
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»mHtt»nrft  and  management  lerylcea. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  tbeee  new 
fuxMis  would  be  used  at  ttw  national 
level— to  strengthen  mlnorl^  tMMdnew 
and  trade  organisations,  to  generate 
broad  private  programa  of  marketing 
and  financial  awdrtance.  to  develop 
training  programs,  and  to  foster  other 
national  efforts.  Tbe  remaining  90%  of 
the  new  money  would  be  spent  on  the 
local  level — supporting  a  variety  of  ef- 
forts to  Identify,  train,  advise  or  assist 
minority  businessmen  and  to  put  them 
in  touch  with  oae  axiother  and  with 
non-minority  businessmen  who  can  pro- 
vide them  with  additional  hsip. 

In  talking  about  encouraging  ex- 
panded ownership,  we  are  talking  about 
an  impulse  which  Is  already  strong 
among  minority  groups  in  Uils  country. 
The  desire  to  gain  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  action  is  ah-eady  there:  it  is  not 
something  that  depends  on  govenunent 
stimulation.  What  government  must  do, 
however.  Is  to  help  eliminate  the  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  expanded  ownership — 
including  the  complex  array  of  reg\ila- 
tions  and  forms  and  bureaucracies  which 
often  stand  between  minority  entrepre- 
neurs and  the  resources  which  are  avail- 
able to  help  them. 

This  is  why  we  are  emphasising  the 
development  of  local  centers  which  can 
bring  together  a  vast  array  of  training, 
advice,  and  information  for  minority 
businessmen.  Such  centers  can  help  them 
put  together  in  an  effective  way  the  many 
elements  which  are  necessary  to  build  a 
successful  business.  We  hope  to  develop 
more  than  100  of  these  centers  over  the 
next  3  years. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  money  we 
are  requesting  for  OMBE  does  not  in- 
clude grants,  loans,  guarantees,  and  pxur- 
chases  with  minority  businessmen  by 
many  other  Federal  agencies.  Such  direct 
aid,  however,  will  also  be  expanded.  We 
have,  in  fact,  budgeted  for  $700  million 
in  minority  loans,  grants  guarantees  and 
purchases  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  an 
advance  of  half  a  billion  dollars — ^piore 
than  three-fold  increase — over  1969. 

■OLSTKBINO     THK     ICISBICS 

In  addition  to  expanded  budgets,  I  am 
also  submitting  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  our  growing  program 
for  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  This  legislation 
would: 

(1)  Lower  the  level  of  private  financ- 
ing required  to  qualify  for  financing  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  on  a 
three  for  one  basis.  At  present,  a  MESBIC 
must  raise  $1  mlllloQ  before  it  can  ob- 
tain Federal  dollars  on  a  three  for  one 
basis  rather  than  the  two  for  one  basis 
that  otherwise  applies.  I  propose  that  the 
qualifying  figure  for  three  for  one  as- 
sistance be  cut  in  half. 

(2)  Provide  Increased  equity  to 
M£SBIC's  in  the  form  of  preferred  stock 
to  be  purchased  by  the  SBA  in  place  of 
part  of  the  debt  Instrument  purchased 
by  the  SBA  under  current  law.  This 
would  reduce  the  debt  load  presently 
carried  by  MBBBICs  and  stimulate 
added  investments  to  create  larger  and 
more  vigorous  MESBIC's. 

(3)  Lower  the  Interest  rate  on  SBA 


loans  to  MESBIC's  to  three  points  below 
the  normal  rate  set  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment during  the  first  6  year*  of  the 
loan. 

These  provisions  should  greatly  in- 
crease the  resources  which  are  available 
to  minority  businesses  through  the 
MESBIC  program. 

■BTTSa    COOCOIMATION 

I  am  also  issuing  today  an  executive 
order  giving  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— and.  through  him,  the  Oflllce  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise — ^increased 
authority  over  all  Federal  activities  in  the 
minority  enterprise  field.  This  order  gives 
the  Secretary  a  clear  mandate  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning minority  enterprise  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  related  efforts  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  It  also 
directs  the  departments  and  agencies  to 
develop  systematic  data  collection  proc- 
esses concerning  their  minority  enter- 
prise programs  and  to  cooperate  In  ex- 
panding the  overall  Federal  effort.  The 
substantive  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
11458  of  March  5.  1969.  are  also  carried 
over  into  the  new  order. 

T7inmnsHXD  Mrjanrmaa 

In  addition  to  these  new  initiatives,  I 
again  urge  action  on  a  number  of  older 
proposals.  Among  these  is  my  suggestion 
that  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mi- 
nority Enterprise  be  created  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — an  Important 
step  in  giving  greater  cohesion  and 
greater  emphasis  to  Federal  involvement 
In  this  area. 

Other  Important  legislation  includes 
Senate  Bill  644.  which  would  alter  tax 
laws  so  as  to  ease  the  burden  on  small, 
marginal  businessmen.  I  also  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  Small  Business  Amendments 
Act  of  1971.  FlnaUy,  I  again  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  Act.  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act,  and  the  Washington,  DC. 
Development  Bank  Act  of  1971. 
coMCLtraioif 

The  best  way  to  fight  poverty  and  to 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  dependence  and 
despair  which  afflicts  too  many  Ameri- 
cans is  by  fostering  conditions  which  en- 
courage those  who  have  been  so  afflicted 
to  play  a  more  self-reliant  and  indei>end- 
ent  economic  role. 

This  gocd  will  not  be  achieved  over- 
night for  there  is  no  easy  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  barriers  which  now  prevent 
many  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  from  controlling  their  fair  share 
of  American  business.  Yet  the  long  range 
health  of  our  economy — and,  indeed,  of 
our  entire  society — requires  us  to  remove 
these  barriers  as  quickly  as  possible.  Both 
morally  and  economically,  we  will  not 
realize  the  full  potential  of  our  Nation 
until  neither  race  nor  natl<Miallty  Is  any 
longer  an  obstacle  to  full  participation  in 
the  American  marketplace. 

RlCHAlO  NnoH. 

Thx  Wnrrx  Hoxtsz,  October  13,  1971. 


CAU.  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vaant  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  3SS] 

Abem«tby  Dowdy  Pelly 

Abourezk  Edwards,  La.  Pepper 

AntWraon,  Fmaer  BeM 

Tenn.  Oettya  Beld.  If  .Y. 

Aabley  Halpem  Rhodes 

Aaplnall  Hanaen,  Idabo  Roonejr,  Pa. 

Bartng  Hawklna  RoMntlial 

BlAtnIk  Hicks,  Maaa.  Sebeaar 

CabeU  Km  Scbwtogel 

CeUer  Uoyd  Slack 

Clancy  txing.  L«.  SmlUi,  N.T. 

Clark  McCloakey  Springer 

Clauaen.  McCliu*  Steed 

Don  H.  Macdonald.  Tea^ue.  Tex. 

Clay                       Maaa.  Tbompaon,  nj. 

Collier  Mailllard  UUman 

Colmer  Mlkva  Wacgonnar 

de  U  Oarza  Miller,  CalU.  WUaon, 

Derwlnskt  Murphy.  NT.  Charlei  R. 

Dlssa  O'Neill 

Dlngell  Patman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  TUESDAY 

(Mr.  HUBERT  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HfcBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  recognition  at  this  time  to 
inform  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
on  next  Tiiesday  I  shall  call  up  Hil. 
8687.  which  is  the  Military  Procurement 
Act.  which  has  been  amended  muchly 
in  the  Senate,  as  Members  know.  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  then  to  disagree 
with  the  Senate  amendments  and  ap- 
point conferees  and  go  to  conference. 

This  notice  is  given  so  that  those  who 
oppose  the  conference  report  will  have 
full  time  and  full  opportunity  to  prepare 
ttieir  argimients  in  opposition  to  it  over 
the  weekend.  Therefore.  It  will  be  called 
up  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFXEliD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiulher  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  10835)  to 
establish  an  Ofllce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President 
and  a  Consimier  Protection  Agency  In 
order  to  secure  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
nr  THK  coiucrms  of  thx  wkols 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
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ther  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  10835, 
with  Mr.  BoLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifikld)  had  1  hour 
and  5  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  had 
1  hour  and  45  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  couple  of  requests,  but  they  are  very 
short.  Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  recognize  someone 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  used  almost 
halt  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  only  have  a  couple 
more  speakers. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rossnthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  discuss  HJt.  10835,  a  bill  that  I 
consider  of  enormous  importance  to  this 
body  and  to  the  American  consumers,  ail 
203  million  of  them. 

First,  let  me  say  this:  I  want  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  our  committee 
(Mr.  HoLiFiKU)),  for  the  enormous  and 
untiring  effort  that  he  put  into  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

In  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  paid  to  all  of  the  subjects 
under  considerati(m.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  concern  by  all  of  the  Members  In 
producing  a  slKiiiflcant  and  important 
bill.  We  all  worked  within  the  time  lim- 
itation that  was  offered  to  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  with  dispatch  and  dili- 
gence. 

I,  personally,  might  say  that  I  regret 
some  of  the  personal  animus  that  may 
have  developed  between  Members  of  the 
House  and  persons  outside  the  House. 

Frankly,  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent 
these  things  from  happening  but  much  of 
it  was  beyond  my  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  deep  vested  interested  In  the 
outcome  of  this  bill.  I,  frankly,  think  that 
individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer movement  have  a  deep  vested  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  the  bill. 

What  I  am  talking  about  are  the  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  some  Members  that 
Ralph  Nader  has  dcme  as  especially 
vigorous  lobbying  Job  In  support  of  Im- 
provements in  this  bill.  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  think  he  has  done  an  Incredibly 
vigorous  lobbying  Job  in  support  of 
strengthening  this  bill.  I.  myself,  know 
that  he  has  called  many  Members  of  the 
House,  that  he  has  worked  for  the  past  3 
weeks  probably  20  hours  a  day  in  com- 
municating with  Members  of  the  House 
and  that  he  Is  now  walking  the  halls  of 
the  various  office  buildings  seeing  and 
visiting  Members  of  this  body. 

I  myself  think  that  is  quite  appropri- 
ate. I  think  It  Is  a  very  acceptable  thing. 
It  has  been  done  openly.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  this  whole  concept  of  an 
independent  consumer  protection  agency 
was  Nader's  Idea,  and  so  he  sees  it  as  his 
baby.  In  a  sense.  It  Is  his  view,  shared 
by  many  Members  of  the  House,  myself 


included,  that  the  committee,  probably 
unviittingly,  has  in  fact  emasculated  the 
concept  that  he  had  of  an  effective  advo- 
cate on  behalf  of  the  consumers.  And 
thus  I  can  well  understand  Ralph  Nader's 
motivations  in  vigorously  pursuing  his 
efforts,  walking  through  the  halls  of  this 
Capitol  while  seeing  his  baby  chopped 
up.  I  do  not  know  who  else  1  would  ex- 
p>ect  to  walk  these  halls,  looking  after  his 
conceptual  idea. 

I  think  that  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
this  bill  one  ought  to  look  very  briefly — 
and  I  shall  be  brief — at  the  history  of  this 
bill.  How  did  it  come  about?  How  did  we 
get  to  the  point  at  which  are  are  today? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  th^ 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is^. 
contributing  the  earlier  bill  to  Mr.  Nader. 
I  think  he  is  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  she  was  one  of  those 
who  worked  very  hard  to  put  that  orig- 
inal bill  together.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  ought  to  say  that  that  was  a 
Nader  bill  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gen- 
tlewomtm  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs, 
DwYER).  She  worked  very  hard  on  that 
bill,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  shall  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  pay  public  attention  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Dwter)  who  did  great  work  and  service 
in  this  field. 

I  stand  on  what  I  said.  The  idea  and 
concept  of  an  independent  agency  and 
advocate  was  in  fact,  Mr.  Nader's  idea. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  the  history  of 
how  this  came  about,  so  that  we  can  un- 
derstand the  broad  issue  that  is  present- 
ed today. 

Through  the  development  of  techno- 
logical growth  in  the  United  States  new 
products,  new  technology,  the  affluence 
of  this  society  whereby  many  of  us  are 
permitted  to  buy  more  thsui  one  car,  for 
example,  and  where  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  our  purchasing 
power,  we  have  been  able  to  take  each 
year  further  advantage  of  the  market- 
place, and  the  resources  that  are  offered 
tons. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  competition  among  prod- 
ucts and  services  in  the  United  States 
to  where  the  situation  exists  today  where 
in  some  areas  four  automobile  manufac- 
turers, for  example,  control  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  marketplace.  There  has  been 
in  the  last  20  or  30  years  story  after 
story  of  needless  deaths,  injuries,  and 
loss  of  economic  buying  power. 

In  1959  the  late  Senater  Estes  Kefau- 
ver  offered  the  first  bill  for  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs.  That  bill,  I  might 
say,  was  drafted  by  his  associate,  John 
Blair,  also  of  Tennessee. 

During  that  same  Congress  the  idea 
and  concept  of  a  Department  of  Coa- 
sumer  Affairs  was  endorsed  by  the  then 
Senator  Humphjut,  and  the  then  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  W.  McCormack  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  chief  spokesman  for  that  bill  in 
subsequent  Congresses,  the  next  two.  was 
my  predecessor  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Victor  Anfuso  of  New  York. 
When  I  succeeded  to  Congressman  An- 
fuso on  the  committee  I  assumed  some  of 


the  ideas  that  he  had,  the  desire  to  bring 
to  the  consumers  further  r^iresentation 
and  broader  involvement  In  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  in  the  governmental 
machinery  in  Washington. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  Congresses 
we  continued  to  introduce  the  bill  for  a 
Department  of  Consiimer  Affairs,  and  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of  Members 
of  this  body  cosponsored  that  bill,  reach- 
ing to  the  point  where  this  was  in  excess 
of  100. 

About  2>i  or  3  years  ago  Ralph  Nader 
came  to  me,  we  were  approaching  a  hear- 
ing on  this  bill,  and  said  that  he  could 
not  support  the  concept  of  a  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  pragmatically  he 
did  not  see  it  as  a  real  possibility  with- 
out administration  support,  and  realiz- 
ing the  resistance  of  existing  agencies  to 
the  transferral  of  some  of  their  authority 
without  presidential  direction  and  order. 

But  more  than  that,  he  offered  the 
concept  of  an  independent  consumer  ad- 
vocate or  voice  in  an  independent,  non- 
regulatory  agency,  to  be  heard  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  agencies  here 
in  Washington  and  to  make  those  agen- 
cies work.  His  argument  at  that  time 
was  that  the  consumer's  voice  in  the 
governmental  decisionmaking  process 
had  been  stilled  and  was,  in  fact,  non- 
existent, and  that  among  the  33  agen- 
cies administring  some  300  or  more  con- 
sumer programs,  there  was  no  one  rep- 
resenting the  consumer  interest — al- 
though most  of  us  thought  that  there 
was — and  most  of  the  American  public 
thought  that  there  was. 

We  had — the  one  chair  concept — the 
empty  chair  concept  where  in  a  regula- 
torj-  hearing  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  any  other  agency  the  util- 
ity seeking  a  rate  increase  would  be 
present  with  a  battalion  of  well  educated 
and  well  staffed  and  sophisticated  law- 
yers and  economists  and  accountants  and 
investigators — and  the  chair  in  behalf 
of  the  consumer  interest  was  left  empty. 
So  the  quasi  judicial  officer  making  the 
decision  had  to  make  the  decision  based 
upon  one-sided  evidence  by  one  party 
only. 

In  all  the  other  regulatory  proceed- 
ings and  at  the  decisionmaking  process 
everywhere,  the  consumer  went  unrep- 
resented. 

At  the  same  time  the  very  regulatory 
agencies  that  Congress  had  created  to 
uphold  the  public  interest  had,  In  fact, 
become  an  umpire  between  competing 
industrial  forces  and  producer  forces,  "nie 
consumer  Interest  was  left  out.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the>- 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  regulated 
industries. 

It  has  been  charged  that  many  agen- 
cies, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion,  for  example,  had  been  subject  to 
an  enormously  close  relatlonrfilp  with 
the  industries  that  they  regulate. 

So  two  things  generally  happened. 
There  was  a  lack  of  a  voice  or  representa- 
tive of  the  consumer  and  a  weakness  in 
the  integrity  of  the  regulating  agency. 
Both  of  these  things  hafypened  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Congress  and  without 
a  responsiveness  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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It  was  Nader'i  concept  of  what  we 
coTild  do  to  correct  thia  machinery — to 
create  an  Independent  agency  with  an 
advocate  who  would  have  no  regulatory 
powers  of  any  kind — ^that  resulted  In  this 
year's  bill  cosponsored  by  170  members. 
By  not  having  a  regulatory  agency's  de- 
cisionmaking power,  you  would  not  In- 
vite the  lobbyists  or  industry-oriented 
attorneys  and  representatives  here  In 
Washington  to  head  down  and  take  over 
the  agency.  The  agency  would  have  the 
right  to  appear  before  Oovemment  agen- 
cies on  behalf  of  the  conaumer. 

But  inherent  in  that  concept,  with  no 
regulatory  powers  and  r.o  decisionmak- 
ing powers  and  no  opix>rtunity  to  issue 
orders  of  any  kind  to  any  industry,  to 
any  Government  bureau  or  body,  was  the 
right  to  have  an  unlimited  opportunity 
to  appear  before  aU  Government  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  that  were  making  de- 
cisions on  behalf  of  the  consumer  pursu- 
ant to  the  other  agency's  rules  and 
procedures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  authority 
the  agency  had  was  to  plead  the  con- 
simier  cause  before  the  agencies  making 
the  decision.  They  would  have  to  do  this, 
the  concept  author  siiggested — they 
would  have  to  do  it  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  agency  host,  the  agency 
that  they  were  going  to  appear  before. 

I  catmot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  any  Member  of  this  House,  whether 
they  be  on  the  liberal  side  or  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  particularly  those 
who  have  had  legal  training  and  ex- 
perience, can  object  to  this  new  agency 
having  the  vital  but  simple  right  to 
appear. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the  law. 
the  regulatory  agencies  now  have  the 
power  to  initiate  proceedings  on  their 
own  motion  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
Interest — will  that  power  be  eliminated 
or  diminished  in  any  respect  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Whether  or  not 
they  have  that  power,  or  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  used  Is  a  question  I  am  not 
prepared  to  direct  my  response  to.  But 
this  would  in  no  way  affect  that  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  growing  in  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Ctovemment  the 
desire  of  representation  on  behalf  of  un- 
derrepresented  groups. 

Let  us  come  down  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject.  This  bill  has  three  titles.  The 
first  establishes  a  statutory  OfiQce  of  Con- 
gumer  Affairs  in  the  White  House,  which 
is  a  good  idea.  It  gives  the  President 
statutory  authority  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation, to  effecttiate  coordination,  and  to 
have  a  coosumer  input  into  the  declsl(Hi- 
maklng  process  in  the  White  House. 

The  third  title  establishes  a  council  of 
15  independent  citizens  to  sort  of  keep 
a  lookout  as  to  those  consumer  things 
and  to  woi^  with  both  the  agencies  and 
the  President's  advisers. 

The  second  title,  particularly  secUon 
204  of  this  bill,  Is  the  guts,  the  heart  of 
this  bUL  This  is  the  section  that  glvsa 
the  acency  aotliorltgr  to  appear,  and  In 


the  bill  that  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  what  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  floated  an  iceberg,  with  only  the  tip 
available  to  the  consumer  agency.  But 
what  great  depth  there  is  below  the  sur- 
face. The  90  percent  of  the  cases  where 
the  action  is  needed  will  be  cases  in  which 
the  agency  will  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  effectively  appear.  I  do  not  make  that 
statement  casually.  I  do  not  say  this 
without  giving  the  matter  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  And  I  do  not  say  this  with- 
out first  stating  that  the  committee  gave 
great  attention  to  these  matters. 

We  are  dealing,  in  a  sense,  with  a  liigh- 
ly  sophisticated,  highly  technical  legal 
area  in  which  many  of  us — all  of  us  on 
the  committee — lacked  sufflclent  admin- 
istrative law  experience. 

But  we  have  now  consulted.  I  have 
consulted,  and  I  know  the  committee 
has,  distinguished  administrative  law 
scholars  around  the  coimtry,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion  I  came  to,  for  two  rea- 
sons. There  are  two  areas  where  the  com- 
mittee limited  the  agency's  opportunity 
to  appear  and  represent  consimiers.  The 
first  is  the  informal  or  Nonadminlstra- 
tive  Procedure  Act  area.  The  second  is 
by  preventing  the  agency  from  acting 
where  the  relief  sought  seeks  "primarily 
to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 
I  want  to  discuss  both  of  these  areas 
and  see  if  we  can  put  them  in  perspec- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Does  the  genUeman 
request  additional  time? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  need  another  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  cannot  give  it  to 
you.  I  will  give  you  5  minutes.  1  will  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  may  be  able  to  give 
the  genUeman  additional  time  later,  or 
perhaps  the  gentleman  can  get  time  from 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  first  statement,  the 
statement  that  the  bill  as  it  exists  would 
disallow  the  agency  Injecting  Itself  Into 
what  you  refer  to  as  informal  proceed- 
ings, would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  point 
out  that  portion  of  the  bill  that  precludes 
this  and  explain  your  position? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  going  to  do 
that,  but  I  wonder,  with  the  gentleman's 
kind  permission,  if  I  might  continue,  for 
I  sense  a  time  problem  here.  This  Is  a 
matter  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  an  article 
entitled  "Informal  Action — Adjudica- 
tion—Rule Making:  Some  Recent  Devel- 
opments in  Federal  Administrative  Law," 
by  Brlce  McAdoo  Clagett,  published  in 
the  1971  issue  of  the  Duke  Law  Journal 
I  might  also  teU  you  that  Mr.  Clagett  is 
a  distinguished  lawyer. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  to  you  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can  understand  **»«« 
feogeihar: 


All  adminlstnitlve  declBlon-maUng  Involv- 
ing  tbe  fmmulatlon  of  policy  U  divided  Into 
thr««  parts:  Informal  action,  rule  making, 
and  formal  adjudication.  Inf«:mal  aotlona 
are.  almost  by  deOnltlon.  thoae  formulatlona 
of  policy  which  for  one  reaaon  or  another, 
fall  outalde  the  supposed  rigors  of  the  APA 
as  It  now  stands. 

Tbe  salient  characteristic  of  Informal  ac- 
tion is  that  It  involves  formulation  of  fK>llcy 
which  has  an  Impact  on  the  citlsenry.  or 
portions  of  it,  although  the  formulation  may 
be  hidden  from  the  public  view.  Even  the 
very  existence  of  a  policy  Is  often  invisible 
because  the  act  of  formulation  Is  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  act  of  implementation 
may  be  carried  out,  Intentionally  or  other- 
wise. In  a  manner  which  disguises  the  fact 
that  a  policy  Is  being  applied,  let  alone  what 
that  policy  is.  Articulation  of  the  policy  may 
exist  in  a  department  or  agency  file,  or  it 
may  exist  "'nly  In  the  minds  of  offlciale  im- 
plementing it.  Even  worse,  there  may  be  no 
policy  at  all  In  situations  where  good  and 
fair  administration  requires  there  be  one. 

He  goes  on  to  cite  Supreme  Court 
cases  suggesting  that  the  informal  area 
is  where  damage  is  done,  is  done  either 
by  maction  or  action  that  is  detrimental 
to  the  public  or  the  consmner,  but  Is 
hidden. 

In  another  Instance — and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  submit  all  these  into  the 
RscoRD — Professor  James  O.  Freedman, 
professor  of  administrative  law,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School 
says: 

Section  304  makes  no  provision  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  any  informal  proceedings,  despite 
the  importance  that  such  proceedings  play  in 
the  enforcement  oT  Federal  legislation  di- 
rectly affecting  the  consumers. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  that  the 
legislation  establishing  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  authorize  participation  by  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  in  some  infor- 
mal proceedings. 

Additionally,  Prof.  David  L.  Shapiro, 
professor  of  administrative  law.  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  In  response  to  our 
inquiry,  said: 

Because  so  much  of  tbe  administrative 
process  occurs  below,  or  beyond,  the  level  of 
formal  rulemaking  and  adjudication.  I  be- 
lieve the  limitation  of  the  new  Agency  to 
participate  in  such  Informal  proceedings 
could  seriously  impair  its  effectiveness.  Re- 
cent decisions  like  Moss  v.  CAB  (490  F  2d 
891  (DC.  Cir  1070) ) 

And  I  might  suggest  that  the  Moss  re- 
ferred to  is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  John  E.  Moss — 
and  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton  Park  t. 
Volpe,  91  8.  Ct.  814  (1971).  reflect  what  prac- 
titioners know — that  crucUl  decUions  af- 
fecting subeUntlal  interests  often  occur  at 
levels  of  low  visibility.  11  the  new  agency  is  to 
have  a  meaningfxil  voice  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  policy,  those  levels 
should  not  be  wholly  closed  to  lU  scrutiny. 

L«t  me  give  some  quick  examples  of 
what  the  Agency  could  become  Involved 
in.  Congressman  Pkkd  RooKrr,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  recently 
blasted  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  their  failure  to  take  speedy  action 
with  respect  to  the  deadly  propellant 
gases  in  aerosol  cans.  That  would  be  an 
informal  and  non-AFA  matter  that  could 
not  be  included.  The  CAB  charged  16  with 
respect  to  charter  flight  violations.  These 
informal  matters  could  not  be  pnverly 
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affected  by  this  Agency.  Encyclopedia 
sales  abuses  are  another  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  fi-om  New  York  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  colleague  Congressman 
HoRTON,  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  some  other 
real  examples.  In  1970,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  disposed  of  more  than  250 
flammability  cases  by  the  use  of  informal 
means  and  25  through  formal  adjudica- 
tion. Two  himdred  twenty-five  of  those 
Uiis  new  agency  could  not  be  involved  in, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that 
900  children  burned  to  death  last  year  in 
these  United  States  as  a  result  of  flam- 
mable fabrics. 

All  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
disciplinary  actions  under  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  Acts  would  be  ex- 
cluded. All  informal  dispositions  with 
respect  to  complaints  by  the  CAB — there 
were  1,800  informal  dispositions  last 
year,  which  this  agency  could  not  be  in- 
volved in,  and  only  231  complaints  were 
formally  disposed  of.  Informal  actions 
on  complaints  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  a  result  of 
moving  violations  by  moving  companies, 
HI  wliich  millions  of  Ameiicans  are  in- 
volved each  year,  would  not  be  included. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcrni  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  It  is  fair  for  the  gentleman  to  read 
all  these  instances  he  is  now  reading  and 
leave  the  presumption  with  the  House 
that  under  the  President's  bill  that  is 
before  the  House  there  could  not  be  any 
intervention,  because  in  the  report  and 
in  the  summation  I  put  into  the  Record 
yesterday  during  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  think  as  well  from  the 
.■statement  made  by  Dr.  Cramton.  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  definition 
under  the  administrative  procedures  act 
which  includes  not  only  formal  but  also 
informal  types  of  proceedings. 

Many  of  the  proceedings  to  which  the 
gentleman  is  referring,  those  in  the  list 
he  is  reading,  are  instances  in  which  not 
only  could  this  agency  Intervene  as  a 
party  but  also  it  could,  if  it  were  at  the 
beginning,  appear  as  amicus  curiae  to 
present  its  views. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  gentleman  leave  the  Impression  there 
is  no  action  that  could  be  taken  under 
this  bill  In  the  cases  to  which  he  Is  re- 
ferring. I  believe  we  would  have  to  take 
each  one  of  them  and  determine  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  proceeding  under  the 
definition  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure act,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
normal  or  informal  proceeding,  because 
they  can  appear  In  informal  proceedings 
just  so  long  as  they  are  proceedings  as 
defined  in  the  act. 

Mr.  ROUIsIN'rUAIi.  No,  they  cannot 
proceed  in  tbe  informal  proceedings  un- 
less it  is  under  the  APA. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  cases  I  have  cited  here  were  non- 
APA  proceedings. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  is 
throwing  figures  around,  and  we  are 
catching  it  from  both  sides.  On  the  otlier 
side,  on  the  Fuqua  side,  they  say,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  information  he  sent 
aroimd  to  all  the  Members,  listing  all  of 
tlie  agencies  and  so  forth — and  it  is  some- 
thing like  16  different  agencies — there 
are  a  large  number  of  proceedings  in- 
volved, and  they  show  something  like  80 
or  90  percent  we  can  appear,  and  the 
genUeman  says  that  in  80  or  90  percent 
we  cannot  appear. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman Is  mixing  up  the  positions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  They  are  both  before 
us. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  Fuqua  posi- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  he  would 
give  the  agency  the  right  of  amicus  curi- 
ae, which  means  either  an  agency  or  a 
court  must  grant  permission  to  appear; 
not  as  a  party,  not  with  the  right  to  pro- 
duce witnesses  and  cross-examine.  He  is 
willing  to  give  them  the  right  to  go  to 
every  agency. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Ml-.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  refers  to 
Ills  mterpretation  of  my  amendment,  and 
I  believe  he  is  somewhat  in  error.  I  would 
give  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  agency 
does  not  make  that  determination;  as  a 
matter  of  right  he  could  do  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  both  are  trying  to  imder- 
stand  his  amendment.  His  amendment, 
&&  a  matter  of  right,  would  be  the  right 
to  be  amicus  curiae.  That  lets  them  go  to 
the  court  and  say.  "May  I  please  come 
in?"  It  is  a  right  to  open  the  door,  not  to 
sit  down  a£  a  party. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  rhetoric  and  confusion, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  statements  I 
have  made,  based  on  21  years  as  a  lawyer 
are  correct,  that  what  I  say  is  absolutely 
so.  It  is  supported  by  a  half  dozen  pro- 
fessors of  administrative  law. 

The  point  I  want  to  proceed  on  is.  if 
we  go  with  the  committee  bill  we  are 
mviting  lawsuits  by  the  thousands.  No- 
body knows  for  certain,  In  each  given 
case,  whether  it  Is  or  is  not  under  the 
APA.  The  time  has  come  to  be  precise 
and  specific  and  to  say,  "Let  them  appear 
everywhere,  with  no  limitations."  All  they 
can  do  Is  say,  "Look,  here  is  our  position. 
If  you  do  not  like  it.  OK." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes, 
and  ask  the  gentleman  to  3^eld  to  me. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  befieve  It  is  Import- 
ant to  point  out  at  this  point  in  the 
debate  what  is  said  on  page  9  of  the  re- 
port, where  we  attempted  to  define  "In- 
tervention" and  to  define  what  "proceed- 
ings" are  imder  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  It  says: 


The  second  type  of  adjudication  Is  tl\at  in 
which  there  Is  no  statutory  requirement  for 
a  decision  on  the  record  after  an  agency 
hearing.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  num- 
ber of  agency  proceedings  leading  to  final 
disposition  of  matters  in  which  hearings  are 
not  required  by  statute  or  by  constitutional 
due  process,  and  these  are  sometimes  called 
informal  prcceedlngs. 

Tlien  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
agency  ccn  appear  in  these  types  of 
hearings. 

I  would  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
judgment  that  it  is  80  or  90  percent 
they  cannot  appear  in.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very,  very  small  number  they  cannot 
appear  or  intervene  in. 

In  all  types  of  proceedings,  at  any  levels 
they  can  appear  first  as  amicus  curiae, 
which  is  the  position  of  the  agency. 
They  can  put  their  position  on  the  table. 
They  can  say.  "This  is  the  way  we  feel 
about  it."  They  have  the  advantage  of 
public  knowledge  as  to  the  position  they 
take. 

Then  \\  hen  it  becomes  a  formal  type  of 
proceedmg  in  accordance  with  the  def- 
inition they  can  actually  appear. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
strength  in  this  present  bill. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
wants  to  do  in  this  amendment  he  is 
referring  to  is  take  this  right  of  inter- 
vention and  put  It  at  the  early  stage,  sa 
in  essence  what  you  have  is  two  agencies 
dealing  with  the  same  problem  at  the 
beginning  levels.  We  call  that  a  super- 
czar  tjTJe  of  agency,  suid  I  think  it  is  bad. 
I  do  not  think  the  House  wants  to  give 
that  type  of  authority. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  extending  me  the  additional 
time. 

We  ought  to  nail  down  words  like 
"superczar"  and  "superagency"  and 
"stopping  the  wheels  of  Government ' 
and  words  like  that.  All  I  want  and  all 
that  the  Moorhead  amendment  will 
specify  is  that  the  Agency  will  have  the 
right  to  intervene  before  any  and  all 
agency  adjudicatory  proceedings  on  be- 
half of  the  American  public  and  affect- 
ing the  consumer  interests.  And  the  right 
to  study  informal  actions  and  report  to 
the  Congress.  That  is  all  I  want  and 
nothing  more  than  that. 

May  I  speak  briefly  now  to  the  second 
objection  to  the  action  that  the  commit- 
tee took  in  inserting  the  words  the  Agency 
is  precluded  from  intervening  where  the 
relief  sought  is  seeking  primarily — 

The  word  "primarily,"  as  defined  in 
two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  shows  that 
there  are  various  interpretations.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Research  Service  said  to  me  in 
a  letter,  "Thus  it  can  be  seen  'primarily' 
is  not  a  precise  term  and  is  subject  to 
fundamentally  different  interpretations." 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that,  if  you  can  exclude  this  Agency  from 
appearing  and  Intervening  where  it  pri- 
marily was  sought  for  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture,  you  are  eliminating  in  excess 
of  90  percent  of  adjudications.  Every  ac- 
tion of  the  FDA  involves  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  a  forfeiture.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  Federal  statutes  that  provide  pri- 
marily for  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 
You  are  inviting  lawsuits  by  the  thou- 
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aands,  and  you  are  absolutely  blocking 
out  this  Agency  from  appearing  in  those 
areas  that  are  extremely  relevant. 

PV>r  example,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  has  a  fine  or  penalty  of  $5,000  a  year. 
The  Automobile  Disclosure  Act  has  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  a  year. 

I  am  going  to  ask  permission  when  we 
get  back  Into  the  House  to  have  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  list  all  the  consumer 
acts  that  have  fines  or  penalties  put  into 
the  Rscou). 

Almost  without  exception,  every  one 
of  them  involves  a  fine,  i)enalty,  or  for- 
feiture. 

80  what  we  have  done,  even  unwit- 
tingly here,  is  blocked  out  the  Agency 
from  Informal  actions  where  a  lot  of  In- 
action takes  place  and  blocked  them  out 
from  formal  adjudications  because  they 
all  Involve  primarily  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture.  That  leaves  out  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  the  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging Act,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and 
everything  else. 

All  of  these  things  can  be  cured  by  the 
Moorhead  amendment. 

Now.  I  am  not  completely  happy  with 
the  Moorhead  amendment.  I  wanted  it 
to  go  much  further  than  it  does.  It  was 
drafted  by  Congressmen  Brooks,  Moo«- 
HSAO,  WuoBT,  St  Okikain.  and  myself. 
I  would  like  it  to  do  more,  but  I  agread 
to  go  with  that  one  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  clarify  this  con- 
gressional Intent. 

The  authority  ought  to  be  to  give  ttats 
Agency,  which  has  no  regulatory  author- 
ity or  decisionmaking  power  over  other 
agencies,  the  opportunity  to  plead  its 
case  before  every  other  Federal  agengy. 

I  am  Including  at  this  point,  an  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  from  the  Long  Is- 
land Press: 

CoNsukfXK  Bill  Nkxds  Txxth 
Th«  bill  In  Congresa  to  cre«t«  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  la  an  lmport«nt  step  for- 
ward. But  It  Is  frightfully  weak  and  should 
be  strengthened. 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  Elmhurst  aad 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  are  under- 
standably disturbed  that,  as  Mr.  Roaenthal 
piito  It.  "the  guts  hay*  been  taken  out"  «f 
his  original  bill.  He  calls  the  present  meas- 
\ire  "a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing"  because  It 
would  create  a  consumer  agency  without  af- 
fective power. 

Bep.  Chet  Hollfleld  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commlttte 
which  rewrote  the  original  Rosenthal  bin, 
defends  his  bUl  as  "a  practical  start,  getting 
the  tree  planted,  and  getting  an  organizatitti 
set  up." 

In  that  respect  Mr.  Hollfleld  la  right.  Ha 
blU  is  better  than  nothing — though  a#t 
much.  While  we  can't  agree  with  Mr.  Nad4r, 
who  says  he  would  rather  see  no  bill  tham' 
the  Hollfleld  bill,  we  are  afraid  the  coa- 
Bumer  will  not  benefit  much  unless  the  b|l 
la  Improved. 

The  nub  of  tlM  problem  is  how  mu«i 
I>ower  the  CPA  should  have  in  deallqg 
with  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Hollfleld 
bUl  would  give  It  virtually  none.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sad  hUtory  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies  la  that  they  too  often  favor  the  vety 
people  they  are  auppoaed  to  reguUte.  THe 
loser,  of  oourae,  la  the  consumer,  who  na»r 
has  no  effective  voice  at  the  top  level  ^f 
government. 

With  a  strong  Consumer  Protectl<*i 
Agency— with    power   to   delve    Into    othfr 


agencies'  handling  of  consximer  cases — the 
little  man  flnaUy  would  be  represented. 

The  strong  endonement  of  the  Nader- 
Roeentbal  position  by  Rep.  WUbur  Mills,  the 
influential  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee.  has  brightened  hopes  for 
passage  of  Mr.  Rosenthal 'a  amendment  to 
atrengthen  the  bill.  The  fact  than  an  election 
year  is  around  the  comer— and  oongreaamen 
need  every  oonaumer  vote  they  can  garner — 
also  may  help. 

£ven  If  Mr.  Hollfleld  prevails  in  the  House, 
the  Senate  stUl  oould  swing  the  balance. 
The  upper  house  Is  expected  to  approve  the 
stronger  bUl  again,  as  it  did  last  year — when 
it  died  In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Then 
a  conference  committee  could  strengthen  the 
final  product. 

But  we  would  prefer  just  as  strong  sup- 
port for  a  truly  effective  bill  In  the  Hoiise 
as  m  the  Senate.  It  la  time  for  Congress  and 
President  Nixon  to  Ignore  special  Interests 
and  create  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
with  the  power  it  needs  to  do  an  effective 
job. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLnraoaN) . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  HH.  10835. 1  was  the 
only  member  of  the  subcommittee  not  to 
vote  to  report  this  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  voted  "present"  with  mixed 
emotions,  because  I  think  It  is  a  much 
better  bill  than  It  might  have  been  but 
not  as  good  a  bill  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  do  want  to,  first  of  all,  compliment 
all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  worked  long  and  hard  this  year  In 
producing  the  legislation  that  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

I  Joined,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee last  year,  In  cosponsoring  the  bill 
that  failed  to  receive  favorable  action  in 
the  Rules  Committee. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
to  say  that  this  bill  is  a  much  better  bill 
than  that  which  I  cosponsored  last  year. 

I  think  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee learned  a  good  deal  more 
about  this  legislation  and  some  of  the 
hazards  it  may  create  as  well  as  some 
of  the  things  we  would  not  want  it  to 
do,  because  we  had  very  thorough  hear- 
ings this  year  In  contrast  to  the  some- 
what precipitous  action  which  we  took 
last  year,  lliese  thorough  hearings 
pointed  out  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
hazards. 

In  many  ways  the  bill  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  those  hazards  and  pit- 
falls. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  the  category  involved  In  sec- 
tion 204  which  has  been,  I  think,  proper- 
ly described  as  the  heart  of  the  bill,  the 
representation  and  the  Intervention  pro- 
visions given  to  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  voice  of  the  consimier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  question  of  formality  or  informality 
as  to  administrative  proceedings  and 
when  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
can  intervene  as  a  party. 

I  would  like  to  help  in  trying  to  make 
the  legislative  record  so  that  when  the 
agency  is  created,  as  I  believe  it  will  be, 
the  courts  will  have  s(»nethlng  to  turn 
to  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
agency  may  participate  as  a  party. 


I  think  that  one  of  the  assets  that  our 
subcommittee  had  was  the  counsel  of 
Roger  Cramton,  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Cmif  erence  of  the  United  States, 
who  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holitiild),  In 
which  he  discusses  this  question. 

He  says  in  this  letter : 

Agency  proceedings,  however,  are  carried 
on  with  various  degrees  of  InformaUty,  and 
It  la  somewhat  dlfllciUt  to  translate  the  oon- 
cept  c€  interventloo  as  a  party,  embodied  In 
section  a04(a)  (2) .  to  proceedings  ao  imstruc- 
tured  that  one  cannot  realistloaUy  ^>eak  of 
parties  and  their  rights.  For  example,  any 
agency  with  enforcement  reaponaltoUltles  in 
a  given  area  must  make  a  boat  o<  Informal 
decisions  dally,  to  investigate  this  piece  ot 
informauon.  to  dieiegard  that  one.  to  re- 
solve this  complaint  by  a  phone  call,  that  one 
by  a  w«ming  letter,  and  to  refer  stUI  an- 
other for  more  formal  action.  One  cannot 
define  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's  au- 
thority with  respect  to  such  Informal  pro- 
cedures in  terms  of  intervention  as  a  party. 
If  it  is  desired  that  the  Agency  be  oonsulted 
In  all  such  decisions,  the  bill  should  say  ao 
and  should.  In  addition,  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  such  consultation.  My  own  view  la 
that  such  a  mechAnlsm  would  guarantee  ad- 
ministrative chaos. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Cramton. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frran  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  gentleman  quoted  that  from  Chair- 
man Cramton  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
fer«Qce  of  the  United  States  and  I  shall 
yield  the  gentleman  some  additlcnal  time 
should  he  need  It  because  I  feel  this  Is  a 
very  important  letter  and  comes  traax.  a 
very  ImpcM-tant  source. 

I  think  the  House  should  know  that 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  was  set  up  by  Congress  in 
1964.  It  Is  composed  of  not  more  than  91 
nor  less  than  75  members.  The  Chairman 
Is  appointed  for  a  5-year  term  and  the 
10  members  of  the  Council  are  apiMinted 
for  3-year  terms  by  the  President.  The 
Chairman  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  body  and  its  staff  is 
to  study  continuously  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  emd  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  methods  by 
which  the  departments  and  agencies  can 
more  efficiently  conduct  their  business 
and  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  hearings,  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  and  regulations,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

So,  the  gentleman  has  quoted  from 
Chairman  Cramton  a  very  pertinent 
point. 

There  is  another  very  pertinent  point 
in  this  respect,  and  It  will  be  put  Into  the 
Record.  I  intended  to  get  it  in  last  night 
and  said  so  in  my  remarks  but  inadvert- 
ently it  was  either  lost  by  the  Rkoors 
clerk  or  I  failed  to  put  It  In — I  cannot  say 
which — because  I  wanted  all  Members  to 
have  access  to  it. 

There  are  many  other  sections  of  VaaX 
letter  which  undoubtedly  should  be 
quoted,  and  will  be  quoted  In  the  general 
debate.  I  offer  it  for  the  Record: 
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ABxnnsnuTivR  CommzMcs  or 

TKX  Umm  States, 
WaaKiniion,  D.C.,  October  1. 1971. 
Bon.  Cbkt  HoLiriKLD, 
V.S.  House  of  Repretentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  CottatMSBMJM  HOLinxLo:  In  your 
letter  to  me  of  October  S.  you  request  my 
comments  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
certain  provisions  In  section  304(a)  of  HJl. 
10836,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.  Section  a04(a)  deals 
with  the  representation  of  consumers  by  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  certain  Fed- 
eral agency  proceedings. 

A.  Meaning  of  "Fine,  Penalty,  or  Forfeiture." 

Section  304 (a)  (3)  would  permit  the  Agency 
to  Intervene  "as  a  party  •  •  •  In  any  adjudica- 
tory proceeding  (other  than  an  adjudication 
seeking  primarily  to  impose  In  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  violation  by  any 
defendant  or  respondent  therein  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  rule,  order,  or 
decree,  promulgated  thereunder)."  You  re- 
quest my  comments  on  the  scope  of  the  pa- 
renthetical exertion  in  the  light  of  existing 
agency  power*  and  practices. 

The  Committee  report  on  the  bill,  H.  Rept. 
No.  92-Ma,  states  that  the  words  "fine,  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture"  refer  to  "quasi-criminal 
type  punishments  and  proceedings"  and  that 
the  words  are  much  narrower  than  the  term 
"sanction"  as  defined  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  6  U.8.C.  681(10).  In  particu- 
lar, "fine,"  according  to  the  report.  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  money  penalty,  and  "for- 
feiture" a  divestiture  of  property  without 
compensation.  The  scope  of  "penalty"  may  be 
somewhat  less  precise.  The  foregoing  in- 
terpretation Is  certainly  consistent,  in  my 
view,  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  Administrative  C^onference  is  present- 
ly engaged  in  a  study  of  the  use  of  flnes  or 
money  penalties  by  federal  agencies.  Our 
survey  of  46  departments,  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus has  dlscloeed  that  31  presently  have 
authority  to  initiate  proceedings  seeking 
money  penalties.  While  there  are  great  vari- 
ations among  the  statutes,  theee  penalty 
provisions  fall  into  two  broad  categories: 
The  first  is  where  the  agency  has  authority 
to  determine  the  respondent's  liability  for  a 
penalty  In  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  narrow  judicial  review.  Ttila 
category  ot  proceeding  should,  in  my  view, 
be  considered  ajx  adjudication  "seeking  pri- 
marily to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeit- 
ure" within  the  meaning  of  section  204(a) 
(2).  But  this  category  is  very  narrow  and 
such  proceedings  do  not  seem  likely  to  have 
much  effect  on  consumer  Interests. 

The  categ(H7  Includes  clvU  penalties  Im- 
posed by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  8  U.S.C.  1227.  1229,  1323.  etc.. 
those  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  LAbor  and 
Imposed  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  under  the  Oocu- 
pational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  29  U.S.O. 
969,  60e,  and  penalties  Imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Cknnmlaslon  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  financial  responsibility  re- 
quirements of  the  Shipping  Act,  46  U.S.C. 
8l7d,  B17e.  Certain  penalties  Imposed  by  the 
Postal  Service  on  carriers,  89  U.8.C.  6306, 
6603,  6604,  and  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
BaOik  Board  on  savliiga  Institutions,  12  U.S.C. 
1436  a(d),  may  also  be  in  thla  category. 
•  In  aU  other  penalty  prooedlngs  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  respondent  or  defendant  la 
entitled  to  contest  In  a  de  novo  judicial 
proceeding  any  agency  aaaessment  of  penal- 
ties. Of  ooiirse,  there  are  wide  variations 
among  agency  prooeduroa  employed  In  the 
aasessing  ot  patialtles.  It  ml|^  be  argued 
that  an  agency  prooeedlng  to  aasesa  penalties 
Is  an  adjadloatloa  notwithstanding  that  It 
>•  subject  to  d*  novo  Judicial  rertow.  Among 
the  pwaltlas  asaeaaed  in  sgenoy  prnoesrtlngs 
whlcfa  appear  to  be  iulBclently  struoturMl 


that  they  might  reasonably  be  oonsldwed  ad- 
judications \mder  this  teat  are  tax  penalties 
assessed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Imposition  at  penalties  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  violation  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  SO  U.S.  819(a), 
marketing  penalties  imposed  on  producers 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  7 
U.S.C.  1814,  1340,  etc.,  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  violation 
of  licensing  requirements  under  the  Atotnlc 
Energy  Act.  42  U.S.C.  2383,  penalties  Imposed 
by  Bureau  of  International  Commerce  under 
the  Export  Ck>ntrol  Act,  60  App.  U.S.C.  3406, 
and  penalties  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  under  the  (Com- 
munications Act.  47  U.S.C.  503. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  penalty 
provisions,  the  agency  Is  simply  authorlssed 
to  collect  penalties  by  civil  suit.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  agency  is  also  authorized  to 
compromise  and  remit  penalties,  see,  e.g.,  16 
U.S.C.  1398;  49  U.S.C.  1471,  and  frequently 
does  BO,  but  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  com- 
munications and  negotiations  which  lead  to 
such  a  reeolutlon  rise  to  the  level  of  an  ad- 
judication as  that  term  Is  used  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  See  United  States 
V.  Western  Pac.  R.B.  Co.,  386  P.2d  161,  163 
(10th  Clr.  1967). 

Insofar  as  forfeitures  are  distinct  from 
fines  and  penalties,  we  know  of  no  adminis- 
trative proceeding  for  declaring  a  forfeiture. 
Forfeiture  is  accomplished  by  a  civil  action, 
generally  an  in  rem  proceeding,  in  Federal 
district  court.  See,  e.g.,  21  U.S.C.  334. 

There  may  be  some  room  for  dlq>ute  as  to 
whether  "penalties"  in  section  204(a)  (2)  en- 
compasses anything  more  than  money  pen- 
alties. I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  case 
of  proceedings  to  revoke  or  suspend  a  license. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  parenthetical  exception  is  to  preclude 
a  situation  In  which  the  respondent  Is  essen- 
tially pitted  against  two  prosecutors,  I  think 
it  might  make  sense  to  interpret  "penalties" 
to  Include  license  revocation  proceedings  in 
those  situations  where  the  issue  Is  simply 
whether  the  respondent  violated  the  law  or 
the  standards  of  the  profession,  e.g.,  SEC 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  a  broker  or 
dealer. 

A  different  result  would  be  reached  with 
respect  to  proceedings  to  renew  or  to  refuse 
renewal  of  a  license  where  access  to  the  In- 
dustry or  trade  Is  limited,  e.g.,  broadcast  li- 
cense, because  such  a  proceeding  Is  less  ac- 
cusatory and  the  Issues  of  who  will  best 
serve  the  public  Interest  tend  to  be  broader. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  could  also  argue  that 
the  revocation  or  suspension  of  a  lloenae  la 
not  a  penalty  because  the  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately  in  the  APA's  definition  of 
sanction,  6  U.S.C.  661(10)  (C)  and  (F) .  I 
think  this  is  a  point  which  inlght  well  be 
clarified  by  legislative  history. 

In  summary,  it  La  my  view  that  "fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture"  for  violation  of  law 
enoon^tassee  only  a  relatively  smaU  caitegory 
of  administrative  adjudications  and  a  cate- 
gory in  which  oonsiimer  Interests  are  aeldom 
likely  to  be  Involved.  The  phrase  ahould  be 
Interpreted  to  effectuate  its  obvious  Intent 
to  preclude  Intervention  by  the  Agency  only 
when  the  preaenoe  of  a  "dual  proaeeutor" 
would  endangar  the  Intaraats  of  the  public 
and  the  reapondant. 

B.  Application  to  Informal  Administratli>e 
Process. 

Tou  alao  requeat  me  to  comment  on  the 
aoope  of  the  appUoabUlty  of  aectlon  a04(a)  to 
agency  proceadlnga,  particularly  In  the  light 
of  the  aaaertlon  that  It  appUea  oiUy  to  "for- 
mal" and  not  to  "Informal"  agency  prooaad- 
Ings.  Flnrt.  I  think  It  is  dear  that  nothing 
In  section  904(a)  limits  tha  Conaumar  Pro- 
tection Aganoy  to  participation  In  formal 
aganoy  prooaadlnga,  and  by  'formal"  pro- 
oaadlnga,  I  maan  prooaadlnga  ooaduotad  on 
a  raoord  and  In  aooordanoe  with  tha  pro- 


visions of  6  VS.C.  666  and  667.  Tba  report 
states  qieclfloally  aectlon  304  also  appltaa  to 
participation  in  Informal  proceedings. 

Agency  proceedings,  however,  are  carried 
on  with  various  degrees  of  Informality,  and 
it  is  somewhat  dllBcult  to  translate  the  con- 
cept of  intervention  as  a  party,  embodied  In 
section  304(a)  (2),  to  proceedings  ao  un- 
structured that  one  cannot  realistically 
q>eak  of  parties  and  their  rights.  For  exam- 
ple, any  agency  with  enforcement  reaponsl- 
bilities  in  a  given  area  must  make  a  hoat  of 
informal  decisions  dally,  to  investigate  this 
piece  of  Information,  to  disregard  that  one. 
to  resolve  this  complaint  by  a  phone  caU,  that 
one  by  a  warning  letter,  and  to  refer  still 
another  for  more  formal  action.  One  cannot 
define  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency's 
authority  with  respect  to  such  Informal  pro- 
cedures in  terms  of  Intervention  as  a  party. 
If  it  Is  desired  that  the  Agency  be  consulted 
in  all  such  decisions,  the  bill  should  say 
so  and  should,  in  addition,  establish  a  mech- 
anism for  such  consultation.  My  own  view 
Is  that  such  a  mechanism  would  guarantee 
administrative  chaos. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  10836.  the 
Agency  wlU  have  broad  powers  to  participate 
in  and  Infiuence  the  informal  administrative 
process.  It  wUl  have  broad  authority  to  secure 
Information  from  Federal  agencies,  extend- 
ing to  examination  of  Investigatory  files, 
working  papers,  staff  documents  and  the  like, 
unless  there  is  a  statutory  prohibition  against 
revelation  of  such  Information  to  another 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.*  The 
Agency  is  given  specific  authority  (see  302 
( 1 ) )  to  require  Federal  agencies  to  notify  it 
of  "any  action  which  may  substantially  affect 
the  Interests  of  oonsunaers.  ..."  In  my  view. 
a  request  for  notification  made  by  the 
Agency  to  another  Federal  agency  may  apply 
to  a  class  of  Informal  proceedings  that  are 
likely  to  have  slgmficant  effects  on  con- 
sumers and  need  not  be  limited  to  a  specific 
action.  The  Agency's  power  to  communicate 
with  Federal  agencies  (sec.  204(1))  means 
that  it  can  transmit  evidence  of  alleged 
violations,  request  that  specific  action  be 
taken,  and  seek  to  express  its  view  concern- 
ing any  matter  (including  informal  settle- 
ment discussions)  before  any  Federal  agency. 

If  the  Administrator  and  his  staff  are  Intel- 
ligent and  competent,  they  wUl  be  fully 
informed  concerning  significant  activities 
that  are  likely  to  affect  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. If  the  Agency  demonstrates  an  abUlty 
to  communicate  Information  and  policy 
concerning  consumer  Interests,  there  will  be 
no  problem  concerning  Its  admission  to  In- 
formal discussions  covering  a  wide  variety 
of  matters.  Only  if  the  Agency  Is  incompetent 
or  Irreeponslble  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  prac- 
tical problem  of  Its  being  excluded  from  dis- 
cussions m  which  the  interests  of  consumes 
are  under  consideration.  And,  of  course,  no 
addition  of  statutory  authority  will  make  up 
for  lack  of  competence  or  reeponsiblllty. 

The  Informal  administrative  process  cov- 
ers an  unmense  variety  at  governmental  ac- 
tivity. Since  present  law  does  not  require 
any  uniform  notice  or  procedure  for  this 
category  of  governmental  activity,  and  since 
judicial  review  is  ordinarily  unavailable  in 
theee  situations,  statutory  langtiage  which 
entitled  the  Agency  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
participate  In  all  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tive process  would  probably  prove  to  be 
meaningless.  The  weU-eetablished  doctrine, 
for  example,  that  proaacntorlal  deoialooa  by 
Federal  agenolaa  are  "omnmlttad  to  agency 
discretion"  and  heooa  nonravlewahle  In  the 
oourta  wlU  not  ba  altered  by  minor  changes 
in  the  bill's  deflnlUon  of  "proceeding."  The 
crucial  queatlona,  if  the  Informal  administra- 
tive prooaaa  U  to  ba  opened  to  the  Agency  and 
to  otber  Intaraatad  paraooa.  relate  to  tba 
category  of  mattaia  la  which  aa   aganey 
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would  b«  required  to  glre  notice  of  som^ 
thine  tluit  it  Is  doing,  the  prooedurefl  tb4t 
It  would  be  required  to  follow  in  taking  ra^ 
action,  and  whether,  bow  and  when  the  ei- 
tlon  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  N4t 
enough  is  known  about  the  informal  admia- 
Istrattve  proeees  to  delineate  these  isauee  m 
detail;  and  no  pending  statutory  proposal 
even  purports  to  do  so.  i 

HJl.  lOeSS  makes  it  clear  that  the  Agenif 
is  not  barred  from  participation  la  the  \m- 
formal  administrative  process.  The  pow^ 
of  inTestlgation,  notification  and  commun^ 
cation,  summarleed  above,  are  a  fully 
quate  basis  for  effective  participation  by  tl 
Agency  In  Informal  administrative  declsloi 
making.  Moreover,  the  Agency  will  be  Bb| 
to  exareiae  any  powers  that  are  available 
other  private  persons  or  government  agei 
clea  in  participating  in  the  informal  pr 
or  obtaining  judicial  review.  If  present  la^ 
obligates  a  Federal  agency  to  perform  a  p« 
tlcular  function  in  a  public  proceeding,  tli^ 
Agency  as  well  as  others  may  vindicate  this 
right  in  an  appropriate  judicial  review  prat 
ceedlng  brought  under  section  204  ( d ) . 

Thus  the  holding  that  the  CtvU  Aeronai^ 
ties  Board  failed  to  follow  required  publlfe 
procedures  in  privately  negotiating  agreei 
rate  filings,  to  be  accepted  without  8UBpei» 
Bton.  oould  be  enforced  by  the  Agency  if  || 
were  exduded  from  any  such  disciisBlon4 
JTosj  T.  CAB,  430  FAl  891  (D.C.  Clr.  lOTOJt 
Similarly,  the  Agency  will  have  the  saio4 
ptowers  to  comment  on  and  to  attack  'Fr% 
consent  order*,  m  well  as  those  of  otb«t 
agencies,  that  are  poaaeeoesd  by  other  personi 
adversely  affected  by  thoee  orders.  The  la^ 
is  evolving  very  rapidly  In  thla  area  and  it  f| 
impossible  to  summarise  precisely  the  sltiM 
attons  in  which  public  participation  will  bi 
judicially  enforced.  But  wherever  that  rlgb^ 
exuts,  the  Agency  may  vindicate  it  if  th# 
rights  of  oonsum«i«  are  adveraely  affected 
and  their  interests  are  not  otherwise  m&m 
quately  represented  In  the  court  proceeding 
(sec.  a04(d) ). 

It  is  true  that.  In  sltuatlona  In  which  n# 
one  Is  given  rights  of  participation  or  of  ju» 
dlclal  review,  the  Agency  will  generally  hav* 
no  right  of  entry,  of  procedure,  or  of  judlcisl 
review  other  than  those  conveyed  by  its  gen* 
eral  powers  of  investigation,  notification  an4 
communication.  The  Agency  can  be  glve^ 
additional  rights,  not  possessed  by  other^ 
only  at  the  risk  of  grave  Interference  wltll 
the  functioning  and  responsibility  of  Fedmi^ 
agencies  that  have  been  invested  by  statute 
with  important  functions.  As  a  practical  mat4 
ter  the  Agency  is  likely  to  be  given  large  ac« 
cess  to  decision-making  by  Federal  agenclet 
that  will  affect  oonsumers.  If  a  partleulat 
agency  abuses  its  responsibility  In  this  re« 
gard.  the  public  may  rely  upon  the  power  of 
the  press  to  vindicate  Its  interests.  The  sane« 
tlon  of  publicity,  which  will  be  easily  avalN 
able  to  a  goivemmental  ofllclal  who  U  tb« 
consumer's  ofllclal  spokesman,  is  likely  to 
be  a  more  effective  remedy  than  any  format 
legal  rights  of  entitlement  to  participate. 
Sincerely, 

Room  C.  C«A>rrow, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  It  is  Important  we  make  legis- 
lative history  here,  and  some  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion A«enc7  will  be  excluded  aa  a  party 
from  Informal  proceedings.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  already 
made  the  point  that  the  committee 
report  says,  and  I  quote  from  pag«  0: 

HJt.  1063S  allows  the  Oocisamer  Protae- 
tlofx  Agency  to  lAtervetw  as  a  party  In 
agency  adjudications  without  any  reference 
to  the  degree  of  formality. 


Now,  I  think  that  what  we  Intended  to 
do  was  to  allow  the  Agency  to  participate 
in  proceedings  where  other  parUea  par- 
ticipate. Where  parties  are  proper  in  the 
Agency's  determination  then  ttie  Cotx- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  siiould  also  be 
ttiere  as  a  party.  This  I  Uiink  would  lie 
the  test,  rather  than  th«  formality  or 
the  informality  of  the  proceeding.  If  it 
is  the  purpose  of  that  proceeding  that 
parties  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  tlieir  particular  point  of  view, 
then  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
should  be  there. 

Now,  if  it  is  such  an  informal  proceed- 
ing, as  the  Attorney  General,  consulting 
with  his  chief  assistant  as  to  whether 
information  should  be  filed,  or  a  crimi- 
nal action  should  be  taken,  then  parties 
are  not  proper  and  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  alao  be  excluded. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLEOfBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  under 
the  prorisions  of  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment the  agency  could  not  participate  in 
any  Informal  iHt>ceeding.  I  would  i>er- 
sonally  prefer  tiiat,  but  they  cannot.  All 
they  can  do  is  to  systematically  study  and 
oversee  these  informal  proceedings,  and 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  l)€lleve  it  is  Important  that  Con- 
gress, when  agencies  are  delinquent  and 
sluggish  in  acting  and  moving,  such  as 
when  the  PTC  failed  for  3  monttis  in 
California  to  get  off  tlie  market,  highly 
flammable  scarfs  coming  in  from  Japan. 
What  the  agency  ought  to  do  in  informal 
proceedings  Is  look  at  them  and  report 
to  the  Congress.  How  anyone  can  object 
to  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  not  actually 
addressing  myself  to  tiiat  amendment, 
but  to  the  blU  that  is  before  us.  I  will 
have  some  comments  to  make  about  the 
P*uqua  amendment.  However,  I  would  like 
to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Cramton.  He 
says: 

The  Informal  administrative  process  covers 
an  immense  variety  of  governmental  activity. 
Since  present  law  does  not  require  any  uni- 
form notice  or  procedure  for  this  category  of 
governmental  activity,  and  alnce  Judicial  re- 
view 18  ordinarily  unavaUable  in  these  situa- 
tions, statutory  language  which  entitled  the 
Agency  as  a  matter  of  right  to  participate  In 
all  aspects  of  the  administrative  process 
would  probably  prove  to  b«  meanlnglsss. 

I  think  we  should  bear  that  in  mind. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  here  that 
would  be  meaningless. 

I  again  quote: 

The  powers  of  Investigation,  notification 
and  communication,  sununarieed  above,  are 
a  fully  adequate  basis  for  effective  participa- 
tion by  the  Agency  in  informal  administra- 
tive dedslon-ntaklng.  Moreover,  the  Agency 
will  be  able  to  exercise  any  powers  that  are 
available  to  other  private  persons  or  govem- 
ment  agencies  In  participating  In  the  in- 
formal process  or  obtaining  judicial  review. 

I  think  those  are  the  key  words.  We 
win  equate  the  power  of  this  agency  tn 
such  Informal  proceedings  to  the  power 
that  other  private  parties  or  other  Oov- 


emment  agencies  would  have  In  those 
situations,  and  when  It  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  participate  as  a  party. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  that  connection 
I  would  read  from  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  section  702 : 

A  person  suffering  legal  wrong  because  of 
agency  action,  or  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  agency  action  wltiiln  the  meaning 
of  a  relevant  statute,  la  entlUed  to  Judicial 
review  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlkhborn). 

Mr.  HOLIPIKLD.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further;  so,  when  they  say  we  are 
denying  Judicial  review,  and  we  are  not 
allowing  full  participation,  they  are  mis- 
stating the  purpose  and  the  Intent  of  the 
bill,  and.  imder  general  law  already  en- 
acted and  being  used  every  day,  these 
rights  prevail. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now,  having  helped  in  making  the 
legislative  history  as  to  when  the  agency 
may  participate  as  a  party  under  the 
committee  blU,  let  me  say  very  frankly 
that  I  feel  the  agency  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  amicus  curiae.  It  has  been 
rightly  said,  and  I  certainly  agree,  that 
the  voice  of  the  consumer  is  not  heard 
in  many  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Federal 
agencies. 

When  there  is  a  rate  case  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission or  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  consumer  per  s.  lb  not 
there — his  voice  is  not  heard. 

Mr.  HOLEFIELD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  asked  the  genUe- 
man  to  yield  on  that  point  because  it  i^ 
on  this  point  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
differ. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
the  amicus  curiae  amendment  will  take 
away  from  the  agency  the  right  which  is 
now  obtained  by  almost  anyone  who  is 
aggrieved  or  hurt  by  an  order  or  a  de- 
cision? The  right  of  Judicial  review 
would  be  taken  away  and  it  would  sub- 
tract from  the  CPA  administrator  tiie 
rights  now  obtained  by  any  citlxen. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  voice  of  the  consumer 
should  be  heard.  Hie  consumer  is  not 
really  a  party  in  interest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  can  pick  an  individual  on  the 
street  and  say,  "This  is  your  interest,  as 
a  consumer,  that  ought  to  be  protect- 
ed"— without  taking  into  consideration 
his  Interest  as  other  than  a  consimier. 

A  consumer  can  also  be  an  environ- 
mentalist— he  has  conflicting  Interests. 

The  agencies  we  are  talking  of,  be- 
fore which  the  CPA  would  appear  are 
charged  with  the  public  interest.  That 
is  what  is  really  important.  It  Is  not  a 
consumer  interest  or  an  envlranmentallst 
interest  or  any  other  fractlonallzed  in- 
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terest  of  us  as  indivldnals  or  collectively 
as  the  public.  But  what  we  should  be  in- 
terested  in  is  seeing  that  the  public  in- 
terest Is  served.  That  Is  what  the  PCC 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  FDA  and  all  these  other  agencies  are 
supposed  to  determine — what  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  predict  that  if  we  begin  to  fracUon- 
alize  people  and  say,  "Your  Interest  as 
a  consumer  is  going  to  l>e  represented  in 
a  legal  fashion  by  this  agency" — then 
the  environmentalist  will  say,  "We  should 
have  equal  rights" — and  then  somebody 
else  representing  the  public  in  another 
aspect  of  their  Interest  will  say,  "We 
should  also  have  equal  legal  rights." 

To  the  point  that  when  an  agency  is 
trying  to  determine  the  public  interest, 
they  will  have  all  of  these  conflicting  pri- 
vate Interests  being  represented — and 
unable  to  satisfy  all  of  them — and  every 
agency  decision  will  be  appealed  and  will 
go  through  the  courts  and  the  govern- 
mental process  will  come  to  a  grinding 
halt. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  the  colloquy 
with  our  chairman,  the  gentlemsm  in  the 
weU  indicated  that  the  CPA.  if  given  the 
amicus  curiae  right  only,  would  not  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  a  deci- 
sion in  a  case. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  a  law- 
yer— and  I  am  not.  But  would  not  the 
facts  which  the  CPA  developed  in  its 
amicus  curiae  presentation  to  the  host 
agency  provide  the  material  or  the  in- 
formation on  which  any  participant  in 
the  case  could  make  £ui  appeal  to  the 
court?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  certain 
that  that  is  correct. 

In  addition,  I  think  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  read  from  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  act,  any  aggrieved 
party  may  appeal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
an  aggrieved  party  would  not  necessarily 
be  precluded  from  the  appeal  of  a  de- 
cision by  an  administrative  agency. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Some  party  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  an  agency  would 
now  have  the  right  to  appeal  whether  it 
had  been  a  party  to  the  initial  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  ERLE34BORN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  would  use 
the  information  developed  by  the  CPA 
in  its  amicus  curiae  role? 

Mr,  ERLENBORN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  CPA 
further  would  have  the  obligation,  would 
it  not.  to  advise  the  consumer  of  his 
rights  as  a  consumer.  In  effect  then,  even 
with  the  amicus  curiae  powers  only,  the 
CPA  would  bring  the  force  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  information — 
gathering  facillUea  to  the  support  of  the 
consumer  In  a  legal  action  oq  loipeair 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  that  Is  exactly 
correct. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  llien  the  amicus 
power  is  not  as  weak  as  one  might 
assume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  XUinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  words  which  the 
Cliairman  read  from  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  were  the  words  "aggrieved 
party."  The  word  "party"  is  a  legal  term 
that  has  slgniflcance.  If  a  CPA  appesu^ed 
as  amicus  curiae,  it  would  certainly  not 
be  a  party,  so  the  rights  to  which  the 
Chairman  referred  which  would  be  given 
under  the  present  bill  would  not  obtain, 
would  not  be  available  to  the  CPA,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  a  party.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  understood  the 
words  to  be  "an  aggrieved  person"  rather 
than  "party." 

Mr.  PDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EKLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
tc  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  yielding.  To  consider  only  one 
point  cited  by  the  Chairman,  In  section 
702  of  title  5  United  States  Code,  cer- 
tainly we  provide  that  if  a  person  is 
aggrieved  by  an  agency  action,  he  has  re- 
course, but  we  do  not  grant  that  power 
aggrieved  agencies  under  that  section. 
Under  H.R.  10835,  however,  we  would 
grant  this  right  to  the  consumer  advo- 
cate and  the  result  would  be  the  con- 
sumer advocate  could  attack  other  in- 
strumentalities of  Govermrent. 

Mr.  ESILENBORN.  The  gentieman  Is 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Let  me  make  one  further  observation 
on  this  point.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
the  letter  of  Chairman  Cramton,  and 
let  me  make  clear  that  he  is  not  using 
the  argxunent  for  the  same  purpose  I 
am  going  to  be  using  it.  But  I  use  his 
rationale  in  support  of  the  Puqua 
amendment.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  letter  he  states: 

It  la  true  that,  In  situations  In  which  no 
one  la  given  rights  of  partlclpaUon  or  of 
judicial  review,  the  Agency  wUl  generally 
have  no  right  of  entry,  of  procedure,  or  of 
judicial  review  other  than  those  conveyed  by 
Its  general  pow«r>  al  Investigation,  ootlAca- 
tion  and  ootnmunloatloa.  The  Agency  can 
be  given  additional  rights,  not  possessed  by 
others,  only  at  the  risk  of  grave  Inter- 
ference with  the  functioning  and  responsi- 
bility of  Federal  agencies  that  have  been 
Invested  by  Matute  with  important  func- 
tions. As  a  practical  matter  the  Agency  Is 
likely  to  be  given  large  sooeas  to  decision- 
ii»»irtwg  by  Federal  aganeles  that  wlU  affect 
oonsumsra.  If  a  particular  agency  abuess  Its 
reaponalbUlty  In  this  regard,  the  puMlc  may 
rely  vcpan  tlie  power  of  the  praaa  to  vliMtloate 
Ita  Interests.  The  sanotion  of  publicity, 
wtUob  WlU  be  eaaUy  available  to  a  govem- 
msmtel  oOolal  who  Is  tlie  onnsumsr's  oflotal 
^^ohssnun.  la  Ukaly  to  be  a  more  sffMtlTe 
rmcuttf  thaa  any  tacmal  lefal  rights  at  ea- 
HUeBomxt  to  partlolpate. 


I  think  that  is  the  best  argument  I 
have  heard  yet  in  support  of  the  Puqua 
amendment.  Throui^  the  agency  as 
amicus  and  his  access  to  the  press  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  can  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  ot  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Stxiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  repeat  at  tho  outset 
something  that  I  am  sure  has  been  said 
to  the  point  of  ad  nauseam,  but  it  liears 
repetition.  The  bill  that  has  been  pro- 
duced for  our  oonsiderati<»i  today  is 
probably  the  only  kind  of  liill  that  the 
committee  could  have  produced.  Ttie 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and. 
conversely,  the  ranking  member  of  Imth 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee, performed  what  I  believe  in  my  own 
legislative  Judgment  a  minor  miracle  in 
producing  any  legislation  at  all.  The 
diversity  of  views  within  the  committee, 
both  the  full  committee  and  the  subccun- 
mittee,  are  wide.  As  the  debate  unfolds, 
I  think  that  will  become  apparent. 

The  desire  to  produce  legislaticHi  was 
shared  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  committee.  I 
think  they  did  a  whale  of  a  Job.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  assumptions  that  caused 
this  problem,  this  difficulty  in  producing 
legislation  that  required  such  d^cate 
language  and  delicate  ritual,  if  you  will, 
legislative  dtuicing,  comes  about  because 
of  three  erroneous  ctHiceptions: 

No.  1,  that  somehow  the  consimier  in 
this  land  is  being  systematically  and 
overwhelmingly  abused.  This  was  an  as- 
sumption that  everybody  seemed  to  take 
for  granted. 

Yes.  the  consumer  is  the  victim. 

A  second  assumption  was  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  now  charged 
with  the  protecticm  of  the  consumer  in 
one  form  or  another  are  somehow  doing 
a  horrendously  bad  Job  and  need  the 
constant  vigilance  of  what  I  coosida-  is 
the  interesting  concept  of  this  gallant 
band  of  consumo-  protectors  that  we  are 
creating  with  this  agency.  Let  us  face  it: 
We  are  creating  another  bureaucracy, 
and  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  in  my 
view,  we  are  simply  unleashing  this  new 
bureaucracy  on  the  old  bureaucracy.  If 
the  assumption  that  the  existing  agen- 
cies are  not  doing  the  Job  is  valid,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  assure  us  that  the 
new  agoicy  will  do  a  better  job. 

I  would  consider  the  failure  to  pass  the 
Puqua  amendment  would  be  a  failure 
that  would  generate  problems  for  the 
consumer,  and  rather  would  make  the 
present  problems  of  the  consumer  small 
by  comparison. 

In  fact.  If  the  P^iqua  amendment  f aUs. 
I  am  going  to  share  with  the  Monbers 
an  amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer.  I 
offer  thla  with  a  shy  little  smile,  because 
I  would  hope  the  llamhers  would  ub- 
derstaiMl  my  motiTatton.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  establish  In  thto  bill  an  Indian 
Protective  Agency,  becauee  tbe  American 
Ihdian.  my  fiiands,  hat  probtama  that 
make  the  American  consamer  problems 
nonextotent. 
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11  ttie  poBture  Is  that  the  Federal  acen- 
ciea  who  are  eharced  with  the  pnitco- 
tton  of  varlooB  Mginenti  of  oar  nekty 
are  not  able  to  do  a  cood  Job.  tt  we  aeeepC 
the  blU  as  the  enmintttoe  produced  It.  tf 
we  accept  the  Moorbead  amendment  as 
desired  bs  the  gcBtleman  from  New 
York,  then  in  consistency — and  I  know 
we  are  interested  In  consistency — the 
sttaiation  demands  that  we  fstahlish  an 
Indian  Protective  Bureau.  It  will  have  a 
chief  and  a  deputy  chief,  naturally  and 
they  will  be  empowered  to  Invade  any 
acency  that  falls  to  pay  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  Indian. 

That  may  seem  a  little  broad,  but  I 
assure  the  Members  that  we  are  doinc 
exactly  the  same  thing  here  under  what 
I  oonalder  a  misapprehension  that  the 
oonsmner  is  first  desperately  abused  and 
second  that  we  are  somehow  gcdnc  to 
save  him  with  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  have  been  kidding  ourselves,  but 
there  is  no  kidding  about  one  thing.  We 
are  going  to  produce  a  consumer  protec- 
tive agency  bill  in  this  House  in  the  next 
day  or  two.  I  strongly  urge — and  I  know 
I  am  talking  to  people  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  am.  and  whose  minds  are 
made  up — but  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Puqua  amendment  i&  to  mazxy  of  us  the 
very  furthest  we  can  go  in  unleashing 
guerrilla  warfare  between  Federal 
agencies. 

Again  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  having  been  able  to 
bring  this  bill  out.  and  the  grntlwnan 
frcnn  New  Tork  (Mr.  Hoktom)  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Dwm)  for  their  yeoman  efforts  in  hold- 
ing tu  together.  Obviously  at  this  point 
we  are  no  longer  together,  but  I  urge 
the  Members  to  consider  the  Puqua 
amendment.  It  is  very  important.  We 
are  going  to  produce  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agency. 

Mr.  HOLIPIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wkigbt)  a  member  of  the 
subeommittee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset.  I  should  like  to  say  a  couple 
of  things  with  respect  to  this  bill  as  it 
comes  to  the  Congress  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  and 
then  I  should  like  to  direct  questions 
to  the  fhntrman  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  coounittee.  so  as 
to  make  some  legislative  history  as  to 
our  intent  in  two  specific  respects. 

First,  let  me  say  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  carefully  and.  in- 
deed,    meticulously     and     paln«fnlrlngly 

considered  and  hammered  out  the  de- 
tails of  this  legislation,  that  I  think  it  is 
a  good  bill  as  it  comes  to  us.  It  Is  not 
a  perfect  bill,  perhaps,  because  the  fail- 
ings of  mortality  prevent  that  in  any 
draftsmanship,  but  it  is  a  good  bin. 

I  expect  to  <^er  and.  indeed,  sup- 
port some  amendments,  which  I  believe. 
win  make  a  better  bill  of  what  I  think 
is  a  good  bllL  But  I  want  to  say  In  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  (Mr. 
HoLivTzu)),  that  throoghout  these  long 
deliberations,  the  public  hearings  which 
lasted  most  of  this  year  and  the  draft- 


ing sesstnns  which  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  that  he  has  been  painwtslrtngly 
fair,  unfailingly  courteous,  and  forerer 
patient  in  his  attenttveness  and  cour- 
tesy to  every  "■'*—»>«»■■  of  the  committee 
and  suixxMnmittee.  Be  has  resisted  with 
equal  flmmeiB  amendments  which  he 
thought  would  make  too  strong  an  agen- 
cy, a  super  agency,  as  well  as  amend- 
ments which  he  thouglit  would  weaken 
the  effective  right  of  this  agency  to 
represent  the  rights  of  the  consumers. 

So  I  should  like  to  compliment  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  diligent,  painstaking  job  that  he 
did. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions 
of  the  chairman. 

The  first  relates  to  the  question  which 
has  been  under  discussion  within  the 
past  few  minutes,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  this  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  go  into  court  and  seek  Judicial  review 
upon  the  failure  or  the  refusal  of  an  ex- 
isting Federal  agency  to  take  action  in 
cases  where  a  court  would  find  that  the 
action  should  have  been  taken. 

It  has  been  conteiuiBd  by  some,  and 
some  read  the  bill  to  direct,  that  the 
Agency  would  have  the  right  only  to  seek 
judicial  review  upon  aArmative  a/^tinn^ 
and  afllrmatlve  decisions  of  another 
agency.  The  Consumer  TMeratlon  of 
America  recommends  an  amendment  to 
make  dear  that  an  action  of  an  agency 
to  be  subjected  to  such  review  might  in- 
clude as  well  a  failure  or  refusal  of  that 
agency  to  act, 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  the  interpretation 
of  the  chairman — I  read  it  so  from  his 
well-reasoned  remarks  in  yesterday's 
CoNcsxssioMAL  RsoosB — that  Uie  Intent 
of  the  committee  in  reporting  the  bill  was 
to  make  equally  available  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  the  same  right 
which  is  available  now  to  other  parties  to 
seek  judicial  review  upon  the  failure  or 
the  refusal  of  an  agency  to  take  action. 

Mr.  HOLIFIIELD.  The  short  answer  to 
that  is  of  course  "yes."  I  quoted  section 
703  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
which  does  give  other  people  these  rights. 

I  should  Uke  to  go  Into  a  little  detail. 
If  I  might,  so  that  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  bill  would  be  clear. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  able  to  obtain  judicial  review  of  any 
Federal  agency  proceeding,  whether  rule- 
making or  adjudicatory,  In  which  the 
agency  previously  had  intervened,  if  a 
right  of  judicial  review  is  otherwise  ac- 
corded Iqr  law.  Since  specific  statutes, 
and  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 
general  terms,  provide  for  judicial  re- 
view, the  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
wlD  have  rights  of  review  on  a  par  with 
other  parties  to  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings. 

And.  of  course,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  have  access  to  the 
eourts,  as  do  other  iMutles,  to  compel 
agency  action  when  there  is  undiie  delay 
or  failure  to  complete  a  proeeeding.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  provides 
for  such  contingencies. 

In  the  event  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  did  not  appear  as  a  party  in  an 
agency  proceeding,  It  eould  sUll  seek  ju- 
dicial review  if  the  court  found  that  the 


agency  action  might  adversely  affect 
consumers  or  not  otherwise  give  them 
adequate  protection. 

You  will  note  also  that,  as  provided 
in  section  302,  the  Oonsimvtr  Protectioa 
Agency  may  petition  the  Federal  courts 
to  enforce  the  congreadanal  mandate 
put  upon  every  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment by  that  section — to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  consumer  interests  where 
these  are  involved  in  the  agency's 
actions. 

Mr.  T7RIOHT.  I  observe  that  the  Ad- 
rrJnistrative  Procedure  Act  includes  both 
denial  of  relief  and  failure  to  act  within 
the  term  of  the  agency  action,  and  agency 
actions  are  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX).  Yes. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  So  the  chairman  would 
have  no  objecticHi,  I  gather,  to  the  offer- 
ing of  an  amendment,  which  I  previously 
discussed  with  .tlm.  simply  to  make  clear 
that  a  failure  to  act  would  be  similarly 
subject  to  the  same  judicial  review. 

Mr.  HOLIFI£aj3.  I  certainly  want  to 
make  that  clear.  The  gentleman  has  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  he  sub- 
mitted both  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  to  me.  We  have 
looked  at  it  carefully.  It  is  completely 
within  the  intent  of  the  act  and  in  my 
opinion  the  w(»xling  of  the  bill,  but  it 
does  clarify  it  to  a  certain  extend. 

Ihe  gentleman  brought  up  a  very  fine 
point  I  wish  to  emphasise.  In  section  551 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (13) 
it  says: 

"Agency  action"  Includes  the  whole  or  part 
of  every  Bg«nsy  role,  order,  llcenae,  sanction, 
relief,  or  the  eqiUTslent  or  denial  thereof,  or 
faUure  to  act. 

Now,  that  is  just  about  as  clear  as 
language  can  be  made.  It  is  part  of  the 
existing  law,  and  it  applies  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  agency  the  same  as  it 
does  to  any  others. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  heard  the  statonent 
made  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hounxu)) 
and  I  want  to  conciu*  with  his  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did  sub- 
mit this  proposed  amendment  to  us.  and 
we  have  studied  it  and  it  is  clarifying. 
We  feel  it  does  clarify  and  make  more 
clear  the  language  of  the  bill,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  WiU  the  genUe- 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  does  the 
language  of  your  amendment  apply  to 
such  things  as  consent  decrees  in  the 
FDA7 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  personally  feel 
that  a  consent  decree  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  failure  to  act  or  a  denial  of 
relief.  That  would  be  my  personal  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Does  the  chair- 
man concur  with  that? 

Mr.  HOLIPIKLD.  I  am  In  the  same 
position  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  would  conctu-  with 
the  general  sense  of  what  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Wkioht)  says,  but  I 
caimot  qieak  as  a  lawyer  on  that  point. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTOif)  is  a  lawyer,  and  maybe  be  can 
speak  on  that  from  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said.  I  think  it 
also  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  refers  to  subsection 
(e)  of  section  204,  and  perhaps  I  should 
read  that  section  here. 

(e)  When  the  Administrator  determines 
it  to  be  In  the  interests  of  consumers,  he 
may  request  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
to  Initiate  such  proceeding  or  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  authorlaed  by  law 
with  respect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal 
agency  falls  to  ^ake  the  action  requested,  it 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Agency  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  failure  and  such  notification 
sL&ll  be  s  matter  of  public  record. 

So  that  only  applies  to  the  failure  of 
the  agency  to  act  on  the  request  made  by 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  that  substan- 
tially the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  That  Is  the  thrust  of 
my  amendment.  It  would  make  (dear 
that  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  have  the  right  of  judicial  review, 
where  otherwise  permitted  by  law,  in 
those  cases  where  another  agency  failed 
to  act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Thank  jrou. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  On  one  other  point  that 
has  been  obscured  and  obfuscated  by 
somewhat  exaggerated  statements,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  both  sides,  I  should  like 
to  get  some  further  clarification  from 
the  chairman  and.  if  he  desires  to  com- 
ment, from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. This  question  involves  the  Consum- 
er Protection  Agency's  right  to  involve 
itself  as  an  intervener  or  as  a  party  in 
informal  proceedings.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Ccunmerce  has  taken  tiM  position  that 
this  bill  puts  the  C^onsumer  Protecrtion 
Agency  into  90  percent  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  inquiries.  Others  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  bill  as  it 
presently  stands  removes  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  fnun  upward  j>t  90 
percent  of  all  these  various  proceedings. 
The  confusion  arises  perhaps  over  the 
problem  of  just  what  is  an  informal  pro- 
ceeding and  the  extent  to  which  the  bill 
as  presently  drafted  permits  or  denies 
the  right  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  represent  the  Interests  of  oon- 
simiers  In  such  a  proceeding. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  the  gmtleman  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  chainnan  in  his  reatarks  yester- 
day for  the  RBcoas  said- 
Bear  in  mind  tbe  Admlalstrattv*  Pvoostfiirs 
Act   does   not   dlatlagulsli   bstwMn  *-tt>i1 
and  Informal  prooesdings  as  suoh. 

Is  it  the  ehalnnan's  interpretation  ttiat 
the  bill  as  praaantly  drafted  doai  not 

exclude  the  right  of  a  Consumer  Proteo- 
tlon  Agency  representative  to  appear  as 
cjcvn aaes — part  n 


an  advocate  ot  the  consumer  interests 
and  to  engage  in  the  relatively  more  In- 
formal administrative  proceedings  that 
sometimes  occur? 

Mr.  HOLXFIiSU}.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  That  is  my  posi- 
tion and,  of  course,  it  is  contrary  to  a  lot 
of  things  that  have  been  said  about  the 
bill.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  gives  the 
CTonsumer  Protecton  Ag«K7  the  power 
insofar  as  proceedings  are  of  a  nature 
where  intervention  is  informal.  These 
proceedings  are  the  ones  described  in  the 
Athninistratlve  Procedure  Act  as  rule- 
making and  adjudicative. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  agency  actions 
In  which  there  Is  no  meaningful  way  to  In- 
tervene. An  agency  oOdal  may  decide  to 
handle  one  complaint  by  a  telephone  can 
and  another  by  an  investigation.  Even  Mr. 
Boaenthal  concedes  that  there  is  no  way 
tor  the  Agency  to  effectively  Intervene  in  an 
agency  action  of  this  nature. 

The  bUI  asstiree  repreaentatlon  of  con- 
sumer Interests  throughout  the  range  of 
agency  proceedings,  however.  In  all  pro- 
ceedings in  which  Intervention  or  partldpa- 
Uon  is  pracUoal.  except  thoee  vrtilch  are  pu- 
nitive in  nature  or  concerned  solely  with 
internal  agency  matters,  the  Cosummw  Pro- 
tection Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may 
participate  or  intervene.  This  Is  without  re- 
gard for  whether  the  proceeding  is  Informal 
or  formal,  llie  language  ot  the  bill  is  quite 
clear.  It  states,  "any  rulemaking  pnotieA- 
ing"  and  "any  adjudicatory  proceeding".  It 
is  clearly  the  Intention  of  the  bill,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  our  report. 
that  the  form  of  adjudication  or  rule-making 
will  not  affect  the  righu  of  the  (Xtnaumer 
Protection  Agency  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  consumers  if  that  agency  deems  It  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

Sven  In  the  agency  actions  In  which  In- 
tervention is  not  practical,  the  CXmsumer 
ProCacUon  Agency  can  make  Its  views  known. 
It  can  always  ooBununleat*  infocmatktn  and 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  at  the  dlsaratlon  ot 
the  host  agency.  Since  Federal  i^endes  are 
authorlaed  and  directed  to  furnish  informa- 
tion which  the  Administrator  of  the  Con- 
sumer nuiectton  Agency  deems  necessary  for 
the  pecforaianee  of  his  fimetlons,  he  can  tn- 
■urs  that  be  Is  kept  abreast  of  those  aewkey 
actions  In  which  be  baa  an  interest.  Be  wm 
thua  be  able  to  transmit  his  vtsfw*  for  con- 
sideration at  any  stage  of  agency  actloa. 

M^.  WRIOHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ut.  nhaiTv«ft«  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Of  course  I  am  ^ad  to 
yidd  to  my  distinguished  ooUeague  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlnnan  this  qoeetlon: 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  QOce 
of  Oonemner  Affairs  and  the  CoiMnraer 
Protection  AgoMsy  win  also  be  leqpoogl- 
ble  for  taveetlcatiae,  revtewlng,  and  dls- 
wieninattng  tnf  onnatton  to  the  ynkik:  and 
the  Congress  eonoeming  the  varieos  fed- 
erally wibrtdteed  housing  programsr 

We  know,  for  example,  as  a  reeoR  of 
the  tnvertlgattoM  eondocted  by  the 
House  Ooamittee  on  ««»fc«»g  and  Otr- 
rency.  that  many  of  the  federally  sidbal- 
dlMd  houilBv  proflrama.  inehadlng  the 
338  and  23f  programs,  have  liecn  to  too 
■ignifteant  a  degree  taken  over  by  qpec- 
ulatoTB  and  shysters  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage not  only  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 


ment, but  pexhape  more  immrtantly  of 
the  pec^e  who  woe  to  benefit  from  the 
subsidy. 

In  the  235  program,  for  example,  both 
as  far  as  n£w  construction  and  existing 
dwellings  are  concerned,  shoddy  work- 
manship, fr«ud,  and  deception  were  the 
conclosions  reached  by  the  committee  in- 
vestigation conducted  last  year  on  the 
part  of  both  btdlders,  real  estate  specu- 
lators, and  financial  institutions  who 
were  foimd  to  be  in  cah(x>ts  with  specu- 
lators. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
which  this  bill  would  create  could  be  of 
immense  help  In  making  sure  that  these 
housing  programs  were  being  carried  out 
according  to  the  spirit  and  word  of  the 
law  and  that  the  consumers,  whom  we 
seek  to  benefit  by  these  programs,  are 
receiving  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing as  the  law  provides. 

Would  the  gentleman  in  the  well  agree 
with  me  that  the  Ccnsomer  Protecti(m 
Agency  and  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs would  not  only  have  the  auttiority, 
but  the  responsibility  to  Investigate  the 
housing  area,  disseminate  necessary  and 
proper  information  to  the  consumer  on 
housing,  and  inform  the  (Congress  of  their 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  pro- 
grams are  to  be  made  to  work  more  effec- 
tively? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  My  answer  to  the  gMi- 
tleman  from  Texas  would  l>e  "Yes,"  be- 
cause on  page  30  of  the  bill  we  find  the 
definitions  for  the  terms  "consumer"  and 
"interests  of  consumers."  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bm  the  term  "consumer" 
means  "any  person  who  uses  for  personal, 
family  or  household  purposes  goods  and 
services  offered  or  furnished  for  a  eon- 
sideratlon.'* 

Obviously,  a  home  or  an  apartment 
represents  goods  and  services  offered  for 
consideration  and  obviously  It  is  offered 
for  personal,  family  and  quite  patently 
and  manifestly  for  household  purposes. 
Therefore,  my  answer  would  be  in  the 
affirmative. 

I  think'  unquestionably,  that  ti>p  ques- 
tions of  interest  rates — rates  of  interest — 
they  being  charges  levied  upon  a  service 
provided  to  consumers,  woukl  also  be 
covered  under  the  terms  of  the  bQL 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows, 
he  and  I  have  dteeussed  a  perfecting 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  drafted 
and  asked  if  I  would  offer  in  order  to 
make  that  particular  point  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.   HOU7IBA   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yidd  the  gentleman  1  additional  satzmte. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiB  the 
gentleman  yield  farther? 

Mr.  WRK3HT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wwit 
to  state  that  I  am  in  ttioroagh  aeoord 
with  the  gentleman's  views  and  I  support 
them,  fids  would  be  of  great  signiflrance 
with  referenoe  to  sections  SS5  axkd  XM  of 
the  houBtaig  programs  and  other  fadaraQy 
stibshUied  houehig  programs  becanse 
there  is  a  big  demand  fw  more  toveett- 
gattve  work  in  ttiat  area.  In  f aeC  It  to 
my  opinion  that  every  Member  of  this 
House   should   engagv   themselves   into 
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looUnc  Into  this  nuitter  beouae  It  would 
Dot  InTolT*  too  much  of  their  time.  W« 
thknk  the  gentleman's  committee  for 
dolnc  that  job. 

The  Interest  rate  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (ICr.  Wuqbt) 
would  add  the  following  language  to  line 
15,  page  20,  aft^r  the  word  "Including", 
add  "annual  reports  on  Interest  rates." 
The  effect  of  this  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  would  be  to  have  the  Consimier 
Protection  Agency  make  continuing  stud- 
ies of  interest  rates  as  they  affect  the 
consumer  and  report  such  information 
to  the  public  and  the  Congress,  along 
with  whatever  reciunmendatlons  they 
might  have  which  would  reduce  interest 
rates  and  other  finance  charges  to  the 
consumer. 

Interest  rates  now  cost  the  American 
people,  both  public  and  private  debt, 
about  1150  billion  a  year.  This  Is  equal  to 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Just  think  what  it  would 
mean  If  the  consumer,  as  a  result  of  the 
Information  provided  by  this  Agency, 
could  reduce  Interest  costs  by  just  a  few 
percentage  points  on  a  car  purchase  or 
a  home  mortgage  loan. 

Further,  as  I  understand  your  amend- 
ment, not  only  would  this  Agency  provide 
Information  to  the  consumer  on  where, 
when,  and  how  to  borrow,  but  the  Agency 
could  be  of  substantial  help  to  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  deliberations  over  interest 
rate  policy  and  legislation  relating  to 
financial  institutions  over  which  the  Con- 
gress has  control.  Certainly  if  what  we 
seek  to  do  In  this  bill  Is  to  provide  neces- 
sary information  and  assistance  to  con- 
sumers to  enable  them  to  live  better,  one 
of  the  vital  areas  that  the  Agency  must 
concern  itself  with  Is  the  whole  question 
of  interest  rates  and  other  fliumcial  costs. 

This  amendment  becomes  most  Im- 
portant when  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  largest  costs  in  the  family's 
budget  today  Is  the  cost  of  Interest  and 
other  finance  charges. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  and  his  questions 
and  the  explanations  are  probably  com- 
ing as  a  shock  to  some  of  the  people  that 
have  been  told  that  this  bin  is  not  a  gxwd 
bill;  that  It  does  not  cover  the  subject 
matter  and  that  this  agency  is  not  given 
power  to  do  a  great  deal. 

I  think  It  Is  coming  as  a  shock  to  them, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  some  of  my 
ooUeagues  who  signed.  In  large  number, 
a  letter.  If  they  had  realized  and  fully 
known  what  is  In  thU  blU,  I  believe  that 
a  great  number  of  them  would  not  haTe 
signed  It. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  sur^  I  recognise  It  as  the 
Intent  of  the  chairman  penonaUy,  the 
Intent  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Intent  of  the  members 
(^  the  fun  committee  that  this  be  a 
strong  and  tOeettwt  bUl,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  by  rtarlflcatioii  of  the  leglsUtlye 
Intent  we  may  reoaof*  aajr  dooM. 

As  the  geotlemaa  knows,  I  shall  offer 


a  couple  of  ameodmeots  that  Z  think,  as 

1  said  earlier,  might  make  a  clearer  and 
a  better  bUl  out  of  what  aheady  is  a 
good  bill,  but  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wuoht)  . 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time. 

Ml-.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  "definitions"  on 
page  30.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  query  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, whether  or  not  military  service- 
men are  considered  consumers  imder 
section  304(4),  or  (5),  the  definition  in- 
volvlng  the  interests  of  consumers. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Ilie 
term  "consumer"  means  "any  person," 
and  certainly  that  could  not  exclude  mili- 
tary personnel  where  they  are  involved 
as  consimiers  of  goods  defined  under  the 
the  act.  Certainly  they  are,  in  such  in- 
stances, consumers. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  term  Includes  any 
person  who  uses  for  personal,  family  or 
household  purposes  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices described  in  the  definition,  and  cer- 
tainly military  personnel  do  purchase 
and  do  use  such  services. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly  this  would  in- 
volve military  who  use  the  post  ex- 
changes, the  conunlssaries,  and  the  other 
alleged  fringe  benefits  that  servicemen 
are  entitled  to  in  addition  to  their  basic 
commutation,  allowances,  rations,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on. 

So  my  question  that  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  In  the  well,  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  is  that  In  view  of  the 
response  to  a  letter  that  I  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  letter  being 
dated  July  19,  they  said  that  while  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  It  "would  be  advisable  in 
view  of  the  functions  of  the  military  serv- 
ice, that  they  be  excluded  from  the  man- 
datory provlslans  of  the  bill." 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  will 
be  glad  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  the 
proper  time.  But  my  question  Is  this:  Is 
there  any  exclusion  or  exemption  for 
members  of  the  military  Insofar  as  these 
particular  services  are  concerned  from 
this  protection  act? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELJD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  not  seen  the 
letter,  ot  coarse,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
a  look  at  It.  I  undentand  that  the  mili- 
tary— and  I  will  ask  the  members  of  my 
staff  If  this  Is  right— the  military  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Admin IstratJTe  Proce- 
dures Act.  Is  that  right? 

They  say  the  mllltazy  functions  are  ex- 
cluded, hut  not  the  personn^ 

But  I  cannot  ■••  the  lode  of  tha  za- 


quast.  because  I  would  think  that  all  our 
people,  the  people  who  are  dealing  with 
PZ's  and  places  like  that,  should  be  given 
the  same  protection  against  fraudulent 
products,  dangerous  drugs,  devices,  ar- 
ticles, and  so  forth,  the  same  as  anyone 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Hoeton)  that  he 
has  1  hour  and  6  minutes  remaining,  suad 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLirizLD)   has  33  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CThalrman. 
I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the  con- 
sumers need  protection  In  our  society 
today.  We  all  labor  imder  the  admoni- 
tion of  Webster,  which  is  Inscribed  above 
the  Speaker  In  this  Chamber,  that  we 
should  promote  all  the  great  interests  of 
our  society,  and  the  consumers'  Interest 
are  among  these. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  determine 
how  those  consumer  Interests  shall  be 
protected.  It  provides  a  legal  right  for 
the  Consimier  Protection  Agency  to  ap- 
pear as  a  party  In  the  proceedings  of 
other  agencies. 

The  term;  "proceedings"  Is  used  as  de- 
fined In  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  but  the  legislation  specifically  elim- 
inates those  procedures  dealing  pri- 
marily relating  to  fines,  penalties,  and 
forleitures  from  direct  CPA  Intervention. 

The  bill  is  not  a  "nothing" — or  a  non- 
entity— it  is  a  very  strong  bilL  It  estab- 
lishes powers  for  the  CPA  In  a  highly 
specialized  field  and  that  is  the  field 
oi  consimier  Interest,  which  no  other 
agency  has  In  such  a  specialized  way. 

"The  best  bill  we  can  get  out  of  the 
committee,"  Is  the  way  this  has  been 
described.  I  think  it  Is  a  pretty  strong 
bill  and  clearly  it  is  the  best  bill  we  could 
get  out  of  the  committee.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  process  of  legislative  compromise 
which,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  the  sub- 
committee which  spawned  this  legislation 
has  called  the  real  art  of  politics. 

I  think  our  chairman  deserves  a  good 
deal  of  credit  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  bill.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill, 
it  is  as  the  result  of  his  leadership  and 
efforts  working  with  the  divergent  view- 
points expressed  In  our  subcommittee — 
and  always  expressed,  I  think,  with  a 
good  deal  of  gentlemanly  Interest  in  what 
our  combined  objective  is. 

But  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
here.  There  is  the  question  of  powers  to 
intervene  as  a  party  in  behalf  of  the 
special  consumer  Interests  vrtth  Federal 
financing  of  that  intervention.  The  im- 
pact that  this  will  have  on  other  agencies 
of  Oovemment  is  very  much  at  stake.  It 
is  a  problem  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
bill  which  raises  to  the  level  of  conflict 
with  the  public  Interest,  the  consimier  in- 
terest because  most  of  the  other  agencies 
involved  are  charged  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  Intereat 

What  la  thla  diatlnetion  between  con- 
stmer  Intereat  and  pubUo  interest?  I 
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think  It  makes  possible  a  continuing  con- 
nict  between  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  and  the  host  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  for  the  public  interest. 
If  the  CPA  in  Its  effort  to  push  the  con- 
sumer interest  before  an  agency  charged 
with  the  general  consideration  of  public 
interest  loses  Its  case,  then  I  think  under 
the  statutcHT  admcmition  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
CPA  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

In  that  case  then,  the  court  is  put  in  a 
a  position  of  making  the  decision  be- 
tween the  public  Interest  and  the  con- 
sumer Interest.  At  that  point  I  am  not 
sure  we  will  not  see  the  case  decided  on 
the  basis  of  technical  law  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  equity. 

Certainly,  I  think  the  courts  generally, 
whether  they  be  Federal  or  local,  are  not 
as  well  equipped  to  balance  and  deal  with 
all  of  the  public  interest  considerations 
as  are  those  administrative  agencies 
which  liave  experience  in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. What,  after  all,  is  the  consumer 
Interest?  I  happen  to  be  a  convertible 
driver.  There  are  only  about  1  percent 
of  us  who  drive  convertible  automobiles. 
I  could  be  told  that  the  consumers  are 
not,  therefore,  under  this  agency  test,  in- 
terested in  tliat  problem.  Presumably, 
the  CPA  will  be  using  my  tax  money  to 
express  Its  interest  m  the  safety  angle  of 
what  kind  of  automobiles  do  serve  the 
American  consumer  and  out  goes  my 
convertible  with  my  tax  dollar  support- 
ing it  even  though  that  may  not  be 
my  Interest  as  a  consumer  and  my 
preference. 

I  think  there  Is  a  question  that  de- 
serves to  to  be  asked  here.  Will  there  be 
created  a  consumer  Interest  versus  the 
public  interest  and  a  consumer  interest 
versus  the  specialized  Interests  of  some 
ccxisumers. 

I  want  consumers  to  get  protection.  I 
want  the  Oovemment  to  help  in  that 
role  and  do  so  with  my  tax  dollars.  But 
I  think  under  this  bill  the  consumer  in- 
terest may,  in  effect,  be  given  too  much 
strength,  in  conflict  with  the  public  In- 
terest, by  authorising  this  ageney  to  in- 
tervene as  a  party.  If  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RosxirrBAL)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mooeheas) 
is  adopted,  apparently  intwoition  will 
be  permitted  in  every  consideration  of 
every  aspect  of  Federal  Oovemment  at 
every  level  I  think  this  is  lUnly  to  lead 
to  delay  in  the  development  of  what  is 
the  consumer  interest  and  what  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  decisions  de- 
ferred are  as  often  bad  decisions  as  they 
are  good  decisioDS  and  a  Government  de- 
cision put  off  tends  to  draw  the  Oov- 
emment Into  a  question  of  not  only  cred- 
ibility but  of  effectiveness. 

Let  me  take  a  spedflc  example,  and 
that  Is  the  example  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  its  licens- 
ing of  nullo  and  television  stations  every 
3  years  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  some  8,000  different  considerations. 
Under  this  legislation  the  OoDBumer 
Protection  Agency  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  go  Into  such  cases  and  make  a 


presdtation  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
coDsmner.  If  there  Is  a  eonfllet  between 
the  Federal  Oxnmunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion dedslon  about  the  puUic  interest 
and  what  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agoicy  suggests  is  the  consumer  inter- 
est, then  the  case  will  ultimately  not  be 
decided  by  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  either  one. 

It  will  be  carried,  I  suppose,  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  where  the  decision  will  be 
made  by  people  a  great  deal  less  expert 
In  the  general  area  of  licensing  stations 
than  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is. 

TtM  questian  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  tboae  regulatory  agencies 
which  liave  been  given  this  basic  power 
by  the  (Congress  do  not  in  effect  regulate 
the  Industries  they  are  supposed  to  be 
regulating.  If  there  is  a  failure  here,  and 
if  they  fail  to  regulate  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  they  should.  I  would  ask  you 
whose  failure  that  Is.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  the  failure  of  the  Congress  as 
an  oversight  agency  to  upgrade  the  agen- 
cies that  have  the  public  interest  respon- 
sibility. But  we  are  trying  to  meet  that 
failure  by  transferring  to  another  Oov- 
emment agency,  a  new  bureaucracy  now 
to  be  established,  this  oversight  role. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  amicus  role 
which  will  be  advanced  by  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Puqua)  may 
make  a  good  deal  more  sense,  both  from 
the  stjmdpoint  of  quick  Judgmental  deci- 
sions by  Oovemment  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  protecting  the  consumer 
interest  than  would  be  this  extended 
procedure  of  intervention  as  a  partner. 

The  legislation  harically  requires  that 
the  consumer  Interest  be  undertaken  in 
the  consideration  of  the  public  interest 
by  all  agencies  involved  in  determina- 
tions of  regulation  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. The  sunlcus  role  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protectlan  Ag«icy  will  itfve  the 
wportunlty  to  the  host  agency  to  get  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  consumer  inter- 
est. The  hoet  agency  will  then  be  atde  to 
take  that  into  consideration  in  its  own 
consideration  of  the  public  interest. 

Tint  oversight  role  of  the  Congress  win 
remain  In  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
where  it  belongs. 

Rnally.  there  wUl  not  be  a  failure  of 
appeal,  because  any  aggrieved  party  to  a 
decision  by  the  hoet  agency,  can.  as  de- 
veloped in  the  colloquy  between  the 
gmtleman  from  Ohnois  (Mr.  Eeleit- 
•OKH) .  and  ms^seif ,  benefit  by  the  infor- 
mation derdoped  by  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  its  amicus  role  as  a 
part  of  Its  appeal  to  the  courts. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  suivort  the 
Puqua  amendment,  although  I  am  in 
basic  agreement  with  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation  as  drawn.  In  order  to  keep 
the  administration  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  role  of  protecting  all  the 
Interests  of  our  people  strong,  active  and 
Bwift  enough  to  provide  for  effectlTB 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama   (Mr.   BXTCRAIfAN). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 


I  believe  certain  changes  in  EH.  10838 
to  be  essential;  I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Cmn- 
mlttee  on  Odvemment  Operations  and 
those  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  already  worked  toward  mak- 
ing substantial  improvements  In  this 
legislation,  m  my  judgment,  HJl.  10836 
Is  a  much  tighter,  cleaner,  and  more  ef- 
fective bill  than  that  reported  out  by  this 
same  committee  last  year. 

I  rise  however,  to  express  my  profound 
hope  that  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
will  join  me  in  supporting  amendments — 
such  as  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Foqua)  which  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  that  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  (HJl. 
10835)  will  effectively  and  responsibly 
achieve  its  designated  purpose. 

CoDsaxaa  protection  has  engendered 
a  great  deal  of  interest  \n  the  Nation 
over  the  past  several  years,  resulting  in  a 
variety  of  legislative  proposals  for  addi- 
tional consumer  representation  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Since  the  Members 
at  the  House  are  all  consumers  and  since 
all  of  our  constituents  daily  fill  this  role 
as  well,  concern  for  consumers  here  is 
doubtess  a  universal  one.  Unfortunately, 
however,  such  wldesiiread  determination 
to  deal  with  a  matter  rapidly  through 
legislation  does  not  assure  the  enact- 
ment of  wise  or  effective  Irgislatinn 

Many  Congressmen,  for  example,  are 
already  acpresslng  misgivings  about  cer- 
tain results  of  the  National  aivlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1970  and  similar 
sweeping  legislation  in  the  area  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Tills  situation  is 
analogous  to  that  facing  us  today  in  that 
It  resulted  from  a  almllftr  pervasive  seal 
to  deal  legislatively  with  a  widespread 
problem.  At  tills  point,  therefore,  we 
should  be  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  benefit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past, 

As  a  member  of  the  Oovemmmt  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  joined  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  filing  addltianal  views  to 
the  report  on  HJl.  10835.  These  addi- 
tional views  challenge  various  powers 
which  are  given  to  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  and  which 
would  have  the  unfortunate  result  of 
creating  a  "super  agency"  with  power  to 
disrupt  the  governmental  process  and  to 
prevent  existing  agencies  from  the  or- 
derly fulfillment  of  their  resaxnsihilitles. 

This  potential  disruption  derives  pri- 
marily from  the  provisions  In  HJl.  10835 
authorising  the  CPA  to  intervene  as  a 
party  in  a  wide  q^ectrum  of  adjudicatory, 
as  well  as  rulemaking,  proceedings  of 
Federal  agencies  and  to  appeal  to  Fed- 
eral courts  any  agency  rulings  or  orders 
which  it  believes  will  adversely  affect 
consumers'  interests. 

In  my  judgment  the  result  of  above 
intervention  powers,  nontained  In  section 
304  of  the  bin.  would  be  to  crlnde  or  at 
least  dangerously  slow  Oovemment  ac- 
tions at  all  levels — ^tnclndtng  the  slowing 
of  the  resolution  of  consumer  problems. 
As  this  section  te  presently  written,  ttiere- 
fore,  we  are  faced  witti  the  inttlcnlng 
prospect  of  the  executive  branch  taking 
Itself  to  court  so  that  the  jTxUdal  bran<A 
will  decide  technical  matters  tiuU  the 
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CoDgrcM  has  delegated  and  directed  In- 
dependent agencies  or  the  ezecufelT» 
branch  to  resolve. 

This  situation  presents  another  analr 
ogy  with  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
enviracimental  protection  field,  where 
private — not  Federal — advocates  have 
been  able  to  take  congrewrionally  forged 
tools  and  turn  Federal  agency  decision- 
making into  a  l(xig  and  hi^ily  uncertain 
process.  In  a  recent  case  against  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlssian,  for  example, 
environmentalists  were  able  to  retard  the 
entire  program  for  nmstructing  nuclear 
power  reactors  desigDed  to  meet  our 
country's  growing  need  for  electricity. 
Under  section  204,  however,  the  expected 
difficulties  in  administration  would  be, 
by  law,  generated  from  within  the  Oov- 
emment  Itself. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqtta)  woiild 
effectively  resolve  this  great  problem, 
wbdle  assuring  that  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers are  represented  before  other 
Federal  agencies.  Tills  amendment  would 
substitute  an  amicus  curiae,  or  f  riend-of - 
tiie-coosumer  approach  for  the  adver- 
sary-lntervention  approach  now  con- 
tained in  HH.  10835. 

The  Fuqua  amendment  would  require, 
by  law,  that  aU  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies give  due  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  would  empower 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  ap- 
pear, as  a  matter  of  rl^t,  as  a  "friend 
al  ttie  consumer"  in  any  agency  or  court 
proceeding  of  his  choosing  to  present  the 
consumer  viewpoint.  The  Agency  would 
also  be  granted  the  right  to  review  and 
comment  upon  material  submitted  in  a 
proceeding  prior  to  agency  action. 

As  Mr.  PuoTT*  and  the  other  Members 
who  Joined  in  signing  tils  additional 
views  pointed  out : 

Tba  Ckwl  would  t>e  to  glT«  the  untrlwl 
Agency  %  reaUsttc  chaooe  to  kctUeT*  linme- 
(U»te  results  and  an  opportunity  to  Identify 
Ita  strengtba  and  weakneaaea.  It  U  only  a 
flrat  atep,  but  a  aure  one. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  step  taken  by  the  House  today. 

The  addltioQal  views  authorized  by  the 
Honorable  Jom  EiuanoBV  and  which 
I  liave  also  joined  in  signing  further  point 
out  problems  with  respect  to  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  new  Agency  by  HJl.  1083S. 
The  first  is  the  provision  for  the  CAP  to 
intervene  tn  or  institute  court  proceed- 
ings, even  if  it  had  not  intervened  at  the 
agency  lev^  if  the  court  finds  that 
agency  action  might  adversely  affect  con- 
sumers and  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  not  otherwise  adequately  represented 
in  the  actton.  This  authority  is  totally 
open  ended.  As  the  additional  views 
point  out: 

Lefal  raqulrementa  eonoamlng  statutaa  of 
Usaltatloos.  eqtiltaMa  estoppel,  lactisa.  and 
other  doetrtDsa  oC  falrnsaa  sn  not  mad*  ap- 
pUoafaU  to  the  CPA'a  authority— «n  orar- 
Blgbt  which  muat  be  corrected. 

There  is  a  similar  need  for  additional 
i««yii«yi  In  the  testing  autboclty  given 
to  the  CPA  tn  HJL  lOCSft.  The  bill  au- 
thorises the  CPA  to  can  upon  other  ex- 
isting Federal  agendas,  possessing  ap- 
propriate testmc  authority,  to  conduct 
tests  on  coosumer  products.  While  the 


ocxnmittee  had  intended  such  testing  to 
be  undertaken  in  support  of  the  Agency's 
repreeentatlooal  and  product  safety  re- 
qxoslbUlties,  language  spelling  out  this 
restriction  was  omitted.  As  a  result  the 
bUl  as  presently  written  would  empower 
the  CPA  to  utilize  its  testing  authority 
for  any  purpose. 

These  additional  views  also  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  product  safety 
functions  conferred  upon  the  CPA  by 
HJl.  10835  are  in  keeping  with  the 
Agency's  primary  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting consumers  before  Federal 
agencies.  The  fear  is  also  expreeed  that 
the  CPA's  involvement  in  product  safety 
functions  could  seriously  detract  from  its 
representational  duties. 

Again.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  action  toward  correcting 
these  major  deficiencies  tn  the  legislation 
currently  before  it. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  a 
question  with  respect  to  this  bill  which 
remains  in  my  mind  and  which  I  out- 
lined in  my  own  additional  views  to  the 
committee  report  on  HJl.  10835;  that  is, 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  real 
need  for  a  specialized  consumer  agency 
at  the  Federal  level  of  Oovemment.  As 
previously  indicated,  we  are  all  consum- 
ers. Most  of  us  are  also  taxpayers,  wage 
earners,  and  citizens  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  our  physical  environment. 
In  addition  to  overlapping  in  many  In- 
stances, each  of  these  Interests  is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  iHibllc  Interest  which  the 
various  Oovemment  departments  and 
agencies  have  aD  been  charged  by  the 
Congress  to  protect. 

With  this  bill,  however,  we  see  the  ele- 
vation of  a  single  interest  over  all  other 
interests  and  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
this  will  create  distortions  which  serve 
the  people  and  the  public  Interest  poorly 
rather  than  well.  In  my  Judgment  one 
could  reasoaiably  challenge  whether  con- 
sumers need  another  bureaucracy  to  save 
them  from  the  fallings  of  the  existing 
Federal  bureaucracy  or  whether  a  pater- 
nalistic Oovemment  needs  a  new  group  of 
bureaucrats  to  save  the  people  from 
themselves.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
consumer  responsibilities  of  the  various 
existing  departments  and  agencies,  there 
has  already  been  established  a  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

In  this  country,  the  entire  Oovemment 
exists  to  serve  the  people  and  the  public 
interest.  If  we  need  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  perhaps  we  alao  need  a 
Taxpayer  Protection  Agency.  What  the 
people  need  most,  however,  may  be  less, 
not  more,  bureaucracy  and  a  thorough- 
going reform  of  the  existing  Oovemment 
rather  than  further  additions  to  its  pow- 
ers and  its  ranks. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished coQaague,  and  member  of  the 
committee,  yielding  to  ma.  I  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  thouidit  and  the  re- 
wfiooat  that  we  obtained  awhile  ago  on 


the  question  of  the  involvement  of  the 
military  servioemen;  and.  subsequent 
speakers  have  qpoken  on  the  definition 
of  "consumer  Interest,"  which  seems  to 
be  the  heart  and  soul  of  many  of  the 
questions  before  us.  In  other  words,  we 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and.  indeed,  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  certainly  this  committee,  real- 
ize that  a  serviceman  should,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  said, 
have  an  interest  in  the  quality  of  mer- 
chandise that  he  obtains  from  the  post 
exchange  or  the  commissary. 

But,  is  it  not  also  in  his  interest  as  he 
serves,  oftentimes  not  at  his  own  will, 
to  stop  the  cost  overruns  of  certain 
weapons  systems,  for  example,  so  that 
more  of  the  defense  dollar  could  be  al- 
located for  his  salary  or  for  use  for  ben- 
efits as  an  employee  of  the  Oovemment? 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
simply  avoid  this  question  by  saying  that 
the  military  function  Is  excluded  in  the 
activities  of  the  bill,  especially  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  that  they — 
personnel — should  be  excluded  from  the 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  bill,  inas- 
much as  these  servicemen  pay  taxes  also 
and  are  Interested  in  the  consumption  of 
goods  produced  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  under  the  definition  of  consumer 
Interest  that  an  amendment  should  be 
accepted  to  possibly  exclude  the  military 
from  the  consideration  and,  as  I  say,  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  at  any  time  I 
will  make  this  letter  available  for  con- 
sideration prior  to  entering  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Now,  I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  who  was  generous 
enough  to  yield  to  me,  if  under  section 
306  this  authorization  is  open  ended — 
and.  If  it  is,  wliat  is  ttie  estimated  cost 
for  the  next  1  or  2  or  3  or  5  years? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  is  open  ended.  As 
to  the  estimated  cost,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  or 
to  someone  else  who  might  give  the 
answer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Clmlrman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield.  I  also  won- 
der how  many  Federal  employees  are 
going  to  be  required? 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
distracted  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  was  directing  his  remarks 
tome. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  was  directing  them  to  Just 
anyone,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  made  some 
comments,  and  two  queries. 

Mr.  HOLIFnELD.  I  heard  the  first 
part. 

Mr.  HALXi.  I  made  some  comments 
about  defense  participation,  but  the  au- 
tliorlzatlon  is,  accenting  to  members  of 
the  committee,  open  ended  under  section 
308.  I  wonder  about  the  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKIJ).  It  is  in  the  back  part 
of  the  report.  Tlie  rule  oi  the  House  re- 
quires vut  to  make  an  estimate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  combined  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  and  tba  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  will  Involve  a  grand  total  of  $38 
million  over  a  period  of  5  years.  Tliat  U 
an  estimate.  Tha  amount  ont  the  first 
year  will  be  quite  smaU.  Tba  Consumer 
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Protection  Agency  will  take  almost  a 
year  to  become  organized. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  rules  of  the  House  also 
require  an  estimate  of  the  personnel. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKLD.  That  is  based  on  200 
persons  for  the  first  year,  250  for  the 
second  year,  and  300  for  the  third  year. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find  that  in 
the  bi^k  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chahman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
raise  one  question.  We  established  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
this  is  an  Agoicy  which  also  covers  a  very 
broad  specialized  interest.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  knows  the  number  of  employees 
and  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  I  was 
advised  the  other  day  that  this  year-old 
or  year-and-a-half-old  Agency  now  has 
7,000  employees.  Is  that  roughly  correct? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  addressing  his  question  to 
me  again,  if  I  am  la  order,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  list  I  have  from 
Uie  budget  figures  shows  that  the  EPA 
had,  in  1970,  3,850  people  with  an  average 
salary  of  $13,300,  and  that  amounts  to 
$10,700,000  for  the  year  1870. 

Mr.    BROWN    of    Ohio.    We    are    10 
months  into  1971.  Are  there  any  current 
figures? 
I  have  been  given  to  understand  it  is 

7,000.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  tiave  a  1972  es- 
timate that  there  wUI  be  7,200  people  in 
it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  do  we  es- 
timate   for    the    Consumer    Protection 

Agency?      

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  For  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  the  estimate  is  $5.4 
million  for  1973,  $6,325,000  for  1974,  $7.- 
250,000  for  1975,  the  same  for  1976,  and 
the  same  for  1977. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  apparently 
it  is  not  anticipated,  according  to  these 
estimates,  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  will  be  as  all  encompasstog  an 
ag«icy  in  our  Government  as  the  Eii- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  not  think  so. 
It  also  is  not  given  a  lot  of  the  powers 
the  EPA  was  given.  We  have  put  in  the 
Record  a  comparison  of  powers. 

I  am  as  much  concerned  as  I  believe 
the  gentleman  is  with  regard  to  the 
actions  of  the  EPA.  We  have  been  very 
careful  to  see  that  we  are  not  giving 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  power 
to  obstruct  and  delay,  as  worked  out  in 
respect  to  the  KPA. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say,  in  further  response,  should 
we  adopt  the  Fuqua  amendment  and  re- 
move this  power  to  intervene  as  a  party 
to  the  dispute  we  oould  give  a  good  guar- 
antee it  would  not  grow  by  such  leaps 
and  bounds,  budgetwlse  and  otherwise, 
as  has  the  EPA. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  again,  because  obvioudy  we 
have  the  scalpel  dose  to  the  bone  and 
bleeding  is  profuse. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  his  an- 
swer, anticipated  my  next  question.  The 
gentleman  from  California  quoted  the 
report  to  me.  I  assure  him  I  have  read 
every  word  of  the  report. 

It  says,  on  page  5,  for  example,  that 
there  are  33  Federal  agencies  or  depart- 
ments presently  carrying  on  consumer 
programs.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
their  total  of  expenditures  is  under  the 
present  arrangement  in  the  consumer 
field  and  how  miany  Federal  employees 
are  presently  being  utilized  In  the  total 
consumer  field  under  these  33  agencies. 
If  that  information  is  available. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
have  all  of  the  figures  the  gentleman 
wants,  but  I  wUl  say  that  these  agencies 
like  the  EPA  and  the  other  large  regula- 
tory agencies  run  as  high  as  30  to  40 
million  dollars  a  year.  Feu-  Instance,  the 
NLRB  runs  $43.7  milUon  a  year.  The 
FTC  is  $24  million,  and  the  FPC  runs 
over  $20  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
that.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  digging 
it  out  for  us,  and  perhaps  he  can  supply 
it  for  the  Rxcoiu). 

How  many  of  those  did  appear  before 
the  committee  in  the  course  of  this 
year's  hearings,  to  testify  about  whether 
they  should  ctmtinue  their  own  func- 
tions or  whether  they  should  be  yielded 
to  the  new  CPA?  Is  the  CPA  being  added 
on  top  of  those,  or  wUl  they  be  reduced 
accordingly? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Each  one  of  these 
agencies  we  have  hem  talking  about  has 
a  narrow  field  of  statutory  responsibill- 
ties  and  duties,  such  as  the  FPC  and  the 

PTC. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is 
an  across-the-board  agency  that  is  sup- 
posed to  look  at  all  these  agencies  and 
see  what  they  are  doing  from  the  stand- 
point of  c(»simier  interests.  We  also  pro- 
vide in  the  bill  they  cannot  duplicate 
anything  these  agencies  do. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand.  I  believe  the 
gentleman's  original  statement  iHought 
that  out.  Certainly  the  debate  of  the 
lawyers  here  on  the  floor  has  mixed  us 
up  as  to  whether  it  will  be  effective  or 
not  as  they  go  across  the  scope  of  these 
other  agencies. 

What  was  the  thrust  of  their  comment 
about  continuing  their  specific  missions? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course,  all  of  the 
agencies  had  copies  of  the  bills  sent  to 
them  and  were  asked  for  comment,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  appear  be- 
fore us.  Itie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did 
not  make  any  particular  representation 
for  each'^  the  other  bureaus,  but  I 
assume  they  ^ere  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  would  coordinate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  new  CPA  in  relation  to  the 
consumer  protection  activities  of  aU  the 
other  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  found  in  title 
I  of  the  bUl,  and  it  is  a  Job  that  is  left 
up  to  the  CMIlce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
within  the  Office  of  the  President. 


Mr.  HALL  Would  that  same  gentleman 
or  office  be  the  one  to  determine  how 
much  duplication  is  "all  right"  and  what 
amount  is  "excessive"  and  who  decides 
when  the  excessive  amount  is  reached 
and  when  to  turn  it  off,  or  to  do  some- 
thhig  about  it? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  they  do  have 
the  power  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  OMB.  The  OMB  in  the  last  analysis 
would  have  the  power.  The  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  is  the  statutory  holder  of 
the  position  as  it  is  now,  but  it  would  still 
be  responsive  to  the  President  and  was 
given  the  Job  of  assisting.  On  page  6  of 
the  bill  it  says: 

Sec.  103.  It  shall  be  the  funcUon  of  the  Of- 
fice to — 

( 1 )  aosist  the  President  In  coordinating  the 
programs  and  actintlee  ot  all  Federal  agencies 
relating  to  the  Interests  at  consumers  In  order 
to  achieve  effectlvexiees,  avoid  dupUcatlons 
and  Inconsistencies,  and  to  promote  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  tlUe; 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding  me  the  additional  time. 

I  will  only  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  aware,  and  as  I  brought  out  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing its  hearings,  there  were  various  res- 
ervations expressed  by  agencies  m  re- 
sponse to  similar  legislation  last  year, 
some  of  which  I  think  have  been  met  by 
committee  action  this  year  and  by 
amendments  to  the  legislaticD,  but  I 
think  in  all  fairness  one  ought  to  say  that 
those  agencies  which  are  in  the  position 
of  having  their  dedsian  challenged  m  a 
Federal  court  and  having  another  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  take  them  to 
court  and  challenge  their  decisions  could 
not  be  reasonably  happy  about  such 
power  being  vested  in  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Certatoly. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  say  that  I  re- 
spectfully take  a  different  view  than  the 
gentleman  does  on  that  matter.  I  believe 
we  put  safeguards  around  the  actions  of 
the  advocate,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  this 
agency  to  prevent  duplication  and  to  pre- 
vent the  t3rpe  of  thing  that  the  gentleman 
thinks  will  happen. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wlU  certahily  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  in  my 
Judgment  they  clearly  acted  to  Improve 
this  legislation  and  to  strengthen  it,  but 
there  are  many  of  us  who  fed  in  this  one 
respect  it  is  too  stnmg  troax  the  point  of 
view  of  putting  aat  agency  in  a  position 
to  challenge  all  the  other  agendes  and 
putting  the  Government  in  the  position 
of  taking  itself  to  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  agmin  expired. 

Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  a  mlnutas. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  wm  the  genttamaD 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi^. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man not  to  have  a  serious  feeling  or  mia- 
glvlng  about  the  efDcacy  of  this  agency, 
because  the  estimated  amjount  for  this 
consumer  agency  of  $5.4  mllllOQ,  would 
put  them  In  the  same  category  with 
agencies  of  much  less  stature.  For  ex- 
ample, the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  gets  $2.3  ixiilllon.  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission gets  $3.4  milllan.  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  gets  %ZA  mil- 
lion. So  I  think  he  does  not  have  too 
much  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  give  us  his  attention,  are 
those  authorizations  or  appropriations 
that  he  was  reading? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  They  are  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  HORTON.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  an  authorization. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  You  are  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  is  an  authorization 
and  not  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  apprc^riation 
will  almofit  certainly  be  leas  than  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  If  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  should  pre- 
vail, the  agency  will  certainly  require  a 
greater  budget. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  it  could  get  an- 
other $5  million,  we  might  make  it  ef- 
fective. Last  year  the  Senate  estimated 
$10  million  for  the  first  year,  $15  for  the 
second,  and  $25  million  for  the  third 
year.  Very  frankly,  if  you  are  serious 
about  this  agency  doing  anything.  I  be- 
lieve it  cannot  operate  within  the  budget 
that  the  committee  reix>rt  estimated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  in- 
tent by  the  committee  to  make  it  op- 
erate properly  by  estimating  this  inade- 
quate budget. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  If  the  present  p)owers  to  in- 
tervene are  left  in  the  bill,  it  cannot  ap- 
erate  on  the  budget  proposed.  But.  cer- 
tainly, it  is  entirely  possible  that  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  larger  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  at  this  time  7  minutes  to  a  member 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  you  graciously  al- 
lowing me  to  speak  on  this  matter.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  Chex  HoLiyxzLo,  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job.  He  has  worked 
out  a  bill  which  like  most  of  us  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

In  this  growing,  complex  society  the 
American  consiimer  needs  the  additional 
protection  that  would  be  afforded  him 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Individual  con- 
sumer has  lost  the  leverage  he  once  had 
In  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services 
that   he   needs.   Furthermore,   congres- 


sional investigations  reveal  tliat  the  con- 
sumer does  not  receive  the  protection  he 
requires,  and  that  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  cansnmer 
is  essential.  He  needs  protection  In  order 
to  keep  him  from  getting  a  bad  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  has  sev- 
eral serious  and  tragic  consequences. 
The  American  consumer  In  buying  the 
food,  clothing,  and  medldne  he  needs  is 
entitled  in  this  day  and  time  to  obtain 
the  full  benefits  for  the  money  he 
spends. 

In  clearly  delineated  areas  where  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  consumers 
are  affected  the  Oovemment  c£m  put  to 
rest  an  ancient  and  obsolete  concept  of 
caveat  emptor,  the  buyer  beware. 

The  legislation  is  not  an  Indictment  of 
American  business  any  more  than  the  en- 
actment of  our  criminal  statutes  consti- 
tute an  Indictment  of  the  public  gen- 
erally. Many  segments  of  American  busi- 
ness and  Industry  maintain  as  a  matter 
of  policy  the  highest  possible  standards  of 
quality  and  perfection  in  dealing  with 
the  public.  Despite  the  fact  that  faulty 
goods  and  services  are  not  intended  de- 
ficiencies they  still  are  very  serious. 

The  imderlylng  theme  of  this  leerlsla- 
tion  is  not  to  find  fault  and  to  Indict- 
ment, but  to  Identify  consiuner  problems 
and  resolve  them  in  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer  and  in  fairness  to  the  busi- 
nesses Involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU  does  not  create 
a  super  agency,  and  If  properly  admin- 
istered should  not  usurp  the  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  delegated  to 
other  agencies  to  protect  consumer  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  recommend  approval 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  a  constructive 
step  forward  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  reported,  but 
several  of  the  bill's  provisions  suggest 
that  through  a  reasonable  modification 
of  section  204  we  can  significantly  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency,  which  Is  the  princi- 
pal office  created  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  hill  in  section  204  falls  to  grant  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  authority 
to  represent  consumers  in  many  adjudi- 
catory proceedings  that  could  invcrive 
meat  ins^iectlon  violations,  unsafe  drugs, 
dangerous  and  flammable  cloth,  and  a 
host  of  others.  These  limitations  should 
be  removed  from  the  act  to  allow  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  inter- 
vene In  these  cases. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  deal  effectively 
with  consimier  problems  resulting  from 
the  refusal  of  an  agency  with  primary 
responsibility  to  institute  proceedings 
in  which  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency  can  participate  and  represent 
the  consumer,  or  when  the  agency's  op- 
erations are  conducted  on  an  informal 
basis.  A  change  in  this  aspect  of  the  bill 
would  allow  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  make  authoritative  investiga- 
tions In  these  instances  and  report  those 
findings  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  reports  every  2  years  to  tlie 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
and  would  urge  other  Members  to  sup- 


port the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooKHKAo).  His  amoidment  will  do 
much  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legislation.  It  will  not  make  it  a 
super  agency.  It  wUl  simply  clarify  the 
bill  and  make  possible  meaningful  con- 
sumer representation. 

With  that  thought  and  that  encour- 
agement I  would  say  that  I  would  then 
support  the  bill  wholeheartedly,  and 
commend  all  of  those  who  worked  upon 
it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
add  my  commendations  to  those  already 
expressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
for  getting  his  bill  to  the  floor.  That  is 
no  mean  accomplishment,  and  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  his  political  Judgment. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  lan- 
guage around  a  very  Important  ques- 
tion— the  extent  of  coverage  under  this 
bill. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  during  the  col- 
loquy with  the  two  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Texas  on  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  the  consumer  In  "Informal 
proceedings." 

The  statonent  was  made,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  that  there  is  no  ^)eclflc  ex- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  right  of  con- 
sumers and  the  representation  of  their 
interests  under  this  bill  in  Informal  pro- 
ceedings. But  let  me  point  out  the  limita- 
tion and  how  that  works.  Turn  to  page 
10  of  the  rep>ort,  and  you  will  see  that  it 
talks  about  "investigatory  and  Informal 
proceedings." 

Many  agency  investigatory  proceedings. 
whether  form&l  or  Informal,  do  not  lead  to  a 
final  disposition  of  a  matter,  but  rather  to 
a  decision  as  to  whether  to  proceed  In  a 
more   formal   adjudication   proceeding    .    .    . 

Then  it  gives  an  example.  Then  going 
on  further  In  the  paragraph,  and  I  skip : 

Of  course.  If  an  Investigatory  proceeding 
or  an  "Informal"  proceeding  la  of  the  type 
that  does  lead  to  the  issuance  of  an  "order". 
It  U  enoompaaaed  within  the  definition  of 
"adjudication"  and  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  would  be  authorized  to  Inter- 
vene as  a  party. 

I  emphasize — only  then  would  there  be 
intervention  as  a  party. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  next 
paragraph,  because  that  is  the  key  to  the 
discussion  as  I  see  It: 

Nevertheless,  the  Agency  will  have  broad 
authority  to  participate  In  Agency  Investl- 
f;atloTu. 

I  emphasize — the  word  "paiticipate" 
which  is  not  intervention  authorized  in 
section  204. 

Then  the  report  continues: 

Under  Its  general  authority  to  secure  any 
Information  It  requires  from  Federal  agen- 
cies (see.  202(c)  (2)  )  and  lu  specific  author- 
ity to  require  Federal  agencies  to  notify  It  of 
actions  (sec.  302(1)),  .  .  . 

You  have  to  refer  to  those  two  sections 
and  compare  them  with  section  204  be- 
fore you  will  see  exactly  how  limited  that 
authority  Is,  and  why  it  is  that  way. 
Under  sections   202fc)(2)    and   302(1), 
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the  Agency  can  request  the  information; 
it  can  make  its  voice  known,  it  can  re- 
ceive public  notice  of  the  action  of  agen- 
cies, and  it  therefore  in  that  manner  can 
"participate"  in  these  "informal  inves- 
tigatory proceedings,"  but  it  cannot  act 
as  a  party  to  the  proceeding  as  author- 
ized imder  section  204.  These  informal 
and  Investigatory  actions  are  the  bulk  of 
the  actions  involving  consumer  Interests. 

But  when  you  go  to  the  main  authority 
of  this  bill,  section  204(a),  you  will  no- 
tice the  very  careful  language — "the 
right  of  intervention" — the  right  imder 
this  bill  is  limited  to  "pending  Federal 
agency  proceedings  as  defined  in  chap- 
ter 5,  title  V  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act." 

That  section  204  contains  absolutely 
no  authority  for  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  participate  as  a  party — 
or  intervene  as  a  right  in  "Informal  pro- 
ceeding" or  "investigatory  proceedings" 
and  these  are  90  percent  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  affecting  con- 
sumers. 

These  actions  are  not  rulemaking,  ad- 
judication, or  licensing,  which  are  the 
actions  covered  in  the  definition  of  chap- 
ter 5,  title  V,  of  "agency  proceeding"  as 
used  on  line  10,  section  204(a) ,  on  page  14 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  5,  title  V, 
define  "agency  proceedings."  Specifically 
section  551  (12)  defines  "agency  pro- 
ceedings" as  rulemaking  under  subpara- 
graph 5 — adjudication  under  subpara- 
graph 7  and  licensing  under  subpara- 
graph 9. 

The  committee  struggled  manfully,  I 
must  say,  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  language  on  line  10,  page  14,  ought 
to  be  changed  to  "pending  Federal  agency 
action"  instead  of  "pending  Federal 
agency  proceeding." 

Section  651  (13)  chapter  5,  title  5, 
United  States  Code  is  very  broad,  cover 
all  agency  actions  and  is  not  limited  as 
is  the  definition  of  "agency  proceeding" 
under  section  551  (12) .  So  the  bill  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  authority  of  the  agency 
in  different  agency  "proceedings"  or 
"actions." 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  HoLD-ixLi))  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
10835  signifies  over  a  decade  of  debate 
and  frustration  in  trjring  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  consumer.  Various  formulas 
have  been  proposed  to  enact  over 
200  consumer  programs.  These  have 
been  administered  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard and  imcoordinated  fashion  by  39 
different  Federal  agencies.  The  consumer 
at  present  does  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  help,  and  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies are  of  little  assistance,  since  they  are 
often  confused  as  to  what  their  func- 
tions are.  The  truth-ln-lending  law,  for 
example,  is  administered  by  nine  dif- 
feroit  agencies. 

It  Is  time  to  give  the  consumer  a  flgrht- 
Ing  chance  against  the  dangerous  or  de- 
fective goods  put  out  by  some  industries. 
Presently  his  most  viable  alternative  is 


to  live  with  the  defects  in  the  product, 
rather  than  try  to  get  some  action  from 
a  Federal  agency. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  consumer  a 
voice,  an  agency  where  he  knows  he  can 
get  help,  then  we  should  not  start  with 
a  patchwork  system.  We  should  not  start 
with  another  bureaucracy  with  no 
power;  we  should  begin  with  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  that  has  power  to  be 
forceful  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
consumer.  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  the  gentleman 
frcm  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  to  as- 
sure consmners'  rights.  This  amendment 
provides  the  most  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive beginning.  If  we  do  not  give  the  CPA 
the  authority  to  represent  the  consimier 
in  proceedings  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  to  investigate  failures  by  other 
agencies  to  iM-otect  consumer  interests, 
we  will  be  making  a  halfhearted  at- 
tempt, an  almost  worthless  effort,  to 
finally  create  a  tiue  feeling  of  govern- 
mental consimier  protecttcm.  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  take  the  time  to  give  our  con- 
stituents a  represoitative  body  for  their 
consumer  complaints,  by  supporting  the 
Bnx^,  Moss,  Moorhead  amendment. 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  HoLimLD)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today — HJl. 
10835,  the  Consimier  Protection  Act — ^Is 
of  prime  Importance  to  every  person  In 
this  Nation.  Our  society  is  a  complex 
one — so  c(Mnplex  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Individual  shopper  to  make  himself 
sufficiently  knowledgeable  on  every  item 
he  consumes.  The  Job  existing  regula- 
tory agencies  have  been  doing  in  this 
area,  and  the  need  for  a  national  advo- 
cate within  the  Federal  Oovemment,  for 
consumer  interests,  has  been  under  study 
by  successive  Congresses  for  a  decade. 

Congress  after  Congress  has  studied 
the  effectiveness  of  present  consumer 
protection  programs  and  held  hearings 
on  proposals  for  action  similar  to  that 
which  we  consider  today.  Tliose  pro- 
grams which  currently  exist  are  clearly 
inadequate.  It  has  become  equally  clear 
that  a  Federal  agency  charged  solely 
with  the  respcnsibillty  of  carefully  pro- 
moting and  iHx>tectlng  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  must  be  established. 

In  view  of  this,  I  would  urge  my  ccd- 
leagues  to  vote  to  establish  a  strong  rep- 
resentative within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  act  as  the  guardian  for  con- 
sumer Interests. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  American  consumer  has  waited  a  long 
time  for  his  day  in  the  sun.  Through  the 
years,  he  has  suffered  Immeasurable 
abuse  from  the  twin  evils  of  "b]«  busi- 
ness" and  "impersonal  government."  It 
is  a  shame  that  the  very  agency  that  has 
been  designed  to  at  last  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  speak,  and  to  speak  with 
force,  i^ut  the  problems  of  fraud,  de- 
ception, and  deceit  that  he  encounters 


daily,  has  itself  been  victimizing  by  the 
very  structures  it  was  designed  to  over- 

At  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when 
our  gross  national  product  has  reached  a 
staggering  apnual  rate  of  more  than  $1 
trillicHi,  and  when  personal  income  alone 
has  soared  to  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  $841  billion,  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  American  consumer  is  noticed  by 
all.  Not  only  can  it  be  noticed  through 
the  dollars  he  apends,  but  in  recent  years 
the  vcrice  of  the  American  consumer  has 
come  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  an  angry 
voice,  a  ccmplaining  voice. 

The  voice  of  the  c<»isum^  does  not 
ask  for  many  things,  it  merely  asks  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  American 
consumer  could  be  heard  here  today  as 
we  debate  this  bill,  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  a  watered-down  token 
piece  of  leglslaUcxi  to  be  passed  in  his 
name. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  afo  sup- 
porting the  Intent  of  the  legislation  as 
originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
Rosenthal  embodied  in  the  amendment 
to  be  ottered  by  my  good  friend  Con- 
gressman MooRHKAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  original  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  coqwn- 
sor,  was  designed  so  that  the  Consumer 
Protective  Agency  would  be  an  effective 
advocate  for  consumers  by  providing  rq>- 
resentation  for  them  in  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities involving  an  impcH-tant  consumer 
issue.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  bill 
that  was  eventually  reported  out  of  the 
committee. 

As  I  said,  earlier  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  one  area  where  the  American  people 
must  have  something  more  substantive 
than  a  mere  token  agency.  We  must  have 
an  agency  that  can  do  more  than  object 
and  complain,  for  each  and  every  raie  of 
us  can  do  that  already.  We  must  have  an 
agency  that  can  back  up  these  objections 
and  these  complaints  with  meaningful 
corrective  actirai.  And  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure 
do  many  of  my  colleagues,  that  we  can 
only  do  that  if  we  support  the  Moorhead 
amendment  to  restore  the  original  "pro- 
consumer"  provisicms  to  the  CPA. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sm>port 
the  Fuqua  amendment,  and  trust  it  will 
be  approved  by  this  bcxly. 

"nie  whole  concept  upon  which  the 
present  advocacy  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  based  is  an  untried  theory  of  several 
consumer  lobbyists  who  are  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  get  action  for  their 
special  interests  Is  to  pit  one  Federal 
a«ency  against  another.  In  short,  their 
philosophy  is  Oovemment  by  combat. 

I  will  accept  the  contentlcm  of  these 
activists  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  the  consumer.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem we  are  trying  to  solve. 

But  government  by  combat  is,  at  least 
for  me,  a  theory  I  find  difficult  to  accept. 
I  could  change  my  mind,  but  btf  ore  I  do, 
I  want  the  consumer  advocate  that  we 
are  about  to  create  to  recommend  that 
we  take  this  route — tJter  be  has  failed 
to  achieve  pnver  protection  of  CMisum- 
ers  through  more  efltclent  and  ordei^ 
means.  We  cannot  accept  such  phflos- 
ophy  from  a  consumer  lobbyist  whose 
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only  thought*  are  the  protection  of  his 
special  interests.  We  have  greater  re- 
sponsibilities to  consider  and  balance 
with  the  recognized  and  very  important 
interests  of  coDsumers. 

We  have  in  the  recent  past,  placed  in 
the  hands  ot  important  special  interests, 
powers  of  adversary  advocacy  stmllar  to 
those  in  the  bill.  But  these  powers  were 
primarily  granted  to  private  advocates, 
and  even  then  were  not  nearly  as  vast 
as  proposed  in  section  204  of  this  bill. 
I  am  tolklng  of  course  about  the  tools  of 
adversary  advocacy  handed  to  private 
environmental  protectors  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970  and 
similar  protective  lefl^slation. 

Oiving  private  activists  the  power  to 
challenge  effectively  final  actions  of  the 
Government  that  affect  their  special  in- 
terests is  one  thing.  But  giving  one 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  the  power  to 
challenge  all  other  agencies  on  such  a 
broad  area  of  responsibilities  as  the  "in- 
terests of  consimiers"  is  something  else. 
It  is  tantamount  to  saying  there  will  be 
no  flnal  action  of  the  Government  until 
the  courts  decide  what  the  agencies 
should  do. 

Thus,  we  would  come  full  circle.  The 
agencies  we  have  created  to  handle  tech- 
nical matters  in  depth,  smd  without  all 
the  necessary  restrictions  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  wUl  depend  on  the  courts  for 
resolving  these  technical  matters. 

We  have  a  problem  with  the  interests  of 
consumers  being  properly  reflected  in 
the  actions  of  federal  agencies  which  are 
burdened  with  many  responsibilities  to 
balance.  But  the  answer  to  this  problem 
is  in  the  Puqua  amendment,  not  to  the 
philosophy  of  government  by  combat. 
The  answer  is  to  improve  the  workings 
of  the  administrative  forums,  not  further 
complicate  these  workings,  then  leave  the 
courts  to  second  guess  the  agencies  on 
technical  issues. 

If  you.  as  busy  parents,  were  having  a 
problem  with  your  children  picking  your 
neighbor's  flowers,  would  you  accept  your 
neighbor's  advice  that  you  buy  a  watch- 
dog to  attack  your  own  children  when 
they  picked  the  flowers?  Or  would  you 
begin  to  think  that  porbaps  it  is  time  to 
pay  more  attention  to  your  children,  time 
to  offer  them  more  guidance,  and  time  for 
more  positive  discipline? 

I  simply  caniK>t  accept  the  philosophy 
that  government  by  combat  will  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

As  Congressmen,  you  know  the  dliBcult 
workings  of  at  least  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative ageqdes.  Each  of  us  has.  I  am 
sure,  become  more  aware  of  the  strengths 
and  shortcomings  of  one  or  two  agencies 
in  particular  with  which  we  have  be- 
come involved  due  to  individual  oversight 
responsibilities. 

As  a  13-year  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  hanwra  to  know  a  little 
about  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. And  in  this  revard.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  prophetic  onmment  made  by  a  distin- 
guished liberal  member  of  the  majority 
from  New  York  City  when  we  were  vo(< 
ing  on  the  Naticnal  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act.  He  voted  tor  the  bUl.  et  course, 
but  he  aald  he  had  reeervatkns.  and — 
with  what  appeared  to  be  hesitation — ^he 


said,  and  I  quote  directly  from  the  Con- 
gressional RsooKo : * 

What  we  ar«  talking  about  now  U  oontrol 
of  tb«  enriroQinaiit  by  OoTernmant  Agen- 
cies. We  cannot  build  s  roMl  In  my  dlatrlct. 
We  cannot  build  a  road  because  of  environ- 
mental factors  that  completely  override  need, 
technology,  and  the  public  good. 

The  constant  threat  of  power  blackouts  In 
New  York  City  alon*  would  be  abated  today 
If  single-minded  preservationists  bad  not  ef- 
fectively thwarted  efforts  to  build  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  outside  of   the  city. 

I  cannot  support  any  measure  that  literally 
Insures  dominance  by  conservative  elements 
that  so  override  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
public  that  we  lose  sight  of  these  everyday 
needs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  brave  words, 
spoken  with  hesitation  in  the  face  of  an 
apparently  overwhelming  political  de- 
mand, will  soon  be  pointed  to  with  pride 
when  the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  at- 
tempting to  protect  the  environment  be- 
come public. 

I  say  to  you  now,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  we  shall  be 
making  far  more  serious  mistakes  if  we 
allow  this  bill  to  go  through  without  the 
Fuqua  amendment — mistakes  that  will 
set  the  consumer  movement  and  good 
governmental  administration  back  years. 

We  have  seen  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment by  combat  used  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  this  very  bill  from  reaching 
the  floor  this  year.  Did  it  work?  No,  it 
did  not  work,  because  the  majority  of  a 
responsible-acting  committee  prevailed. 
Did  It  cause  damage  to  the  committee's 
efQcient  functioning?  You  better  believe 
it. 

On  this  very  same  bill  last  year  we 
saw  the  philosophy  of  government  by 
combat  attempted.  Did  it  work?  No,  it 
did  not  work,  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee decided  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
vicious  and  misguided  attacks,  rather 
than  let  a  bill  such  as  last  year's  version 
go  to  the  floor — a  bill  that,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  its  own  sponsors  today,  would 
have  worked  a  disaster  on  consumers 
and  government. 

How  many  agencies  will  be  able  to 
muster  the  strength  of  a  Chxt  Houtiklo 
to  withstand  the  adversary  attacks  of 
another  Federal  agency,  newly  blessed 
by  Congress  to  protect  interests  that 
everyone  holds  Important?  Attacks  that 
will  preclude  the  proper  hftinn^'ipy  of 
Federal  agency  responsibilities,  favoring 
Instead  a  special  interest.  Powers  that 
will  of  practical  necessity  result  in  be- 
hind-the-scenes deals  between  consumer 
adTOcate  and  Federal  agency  to  the  ex- 
clusion perhaps  of  the  public  good. 

What  other  special  intereats  will  we 
soon  be  forced  to  recognize  by  creating 
a  Federal  agency  to  attack  other  agen- 
cies? Is  not  environmental  protection  at 
least  as  Important  as  consumer  protec- 
tion? Of  course  It  la.  and  If  you  by  your 
vote  today  accept  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
emment  by  combat,  be  prei>ared  to  vote 
on  the  creation  of  a  Federal  environ- 
mental advocate  with  similar  powers  to 
battle  with  other  agencies.  Expect  him 
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to  oppose  the  consumer  advocate  who 
will  no  doubt  be  forced  to  pressure  for 
increased  services  at  the  expense  of  other 
special  interests  such  as  the  envlrcm- 
ment. 

I  would  rather  stand  here  today  and 
vote  for  granting  the  Consumer  Protec- 
Uoo  Agency  an  orderly  progression  of 
powers  under  the  Puqua  amendment, 
than  worry  about  whether  my  district 
ofiQces  will  be  picketed.  The  time  may 
come  to  put  a  negative  philosophy  into 
operation,  but  that  time  certainly  is  not 
now — not  when  we  have  a  positive  alter- 
native option  to  chooee.  Let  us  at  least 
w£iit  until  we  hear  from  the  consimier 
advocate,  himself,  as  to  what  he  needs. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  endorsed  by  a 
very  substantial  number  of  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
along  with  many  others,  to  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  meaningful  au- 
thority to  pcu-ticlpate  in  agency  proceed- 
ings, and  that  agency  a  genuine  advocate 
for  consumers. ' 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  legislation 
to  create  an  independent  consumer  pro- 
tection agency,  I  was  deeply  distressed  to 
learn  that  the  watered-down  bill  re- 
ported out  of  committee  provides  very 
little  In  the  way  of  actual  consumer  rep- 
resentation. The  committee  version  is 
heavy  on  form  and  light  on  substance.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  support  such 
an  eviscerated  version  unless  It  Is  sub- 
stantially strengthened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  too  often  has  legislated  on  critical 
problems  such  as  this  one  in  a  shallow 
and  unsatisfactory  wsiy.  We  are  told 
again  and  again  that  politics  Is  the  art 
of  the  possible.  And  yet  that  Is  one  of 
the  most  tragically  self -fulfilling  prophe- 
cies In  public  life.  Almost  anything  is 
possible  which  we,  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  deem  to  be  possible. 

It  was  possible  to  enact  a  truly  useful 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  to  open  so- 
called  public  decisionmaking  to  our  citi- 
zens. Instead,  the  people  got  a  statute 
so  riddled  with  qualifying  phrases,  ex- 
ceptions, and  disclaimers  that  it  Is  hardly 
of  any  utility. 

It  was  possible  to  enact  gun  control 
laws  which  would  have  precluded  the 
now  horrible  situation  whereby  at  lei^t 
90  million  handgims  float  in  channels 
of  illicit  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Instead,  the  people  got  a  couple  of 
largely  symbolic  gestures  in  the  name  of 
gun  control  legislation. 

It  was  possible  to  legislate  a  national 
policy  that  a  family  of  four,  none  of 
whom  are  employable,  could  be  fed  and 
sheltered  with  mlnimtmi  decency.  In- 
stead, we  stated  that  a  famUy  of  four 
would  simply  have  to  survive  on  $2,400 
per  year. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  possible — in- 
deed, essential — that  when  the  Congress 
finally  enacts  the  long-needed  Constmier 
Advocacy  Agency,  that  Agency  will  be 
permitted  to  be  a  real  advocate,  not  a 
weak  and  ridiculous  charade. 

The  c<»ninlttee  Tenkm  spedfleally  ex- 
cludes the  CWisomer  AgsoQr  from  intsr- 
venlng  In  any  Federal  prorssding  If  It  Is 
one  "seeking  prtmarUy  to  impose  a  line, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture." 
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As  a  lawyer  I  shudder  to  think  ot  the 
dilatory  and  socially  needless  Ilttgmtlon 
which  the  word  "primarily"  will  gener- 
ate. When  we  reflect  on  the  Interminable 
litigation  which  has  followed  other  s\ieh 
opaque  phrases — "an  deliberate  speed" 
for  example — the  potential  for  cluttering 
the  Judicial  apparatus  with  the  all- too- 
obscure  word  "primarily"  seems  virtually 
limitless. 

Moreover,  the  committee  version  ex- 
cludes the  eonstimer  agency  from  par- 
ticipating in  administrative  proceedings 
where  there  Is  no  pendhig  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  activity. 

The  committee's  prohibition  against 
participation  by  the  consiuner  advocate 
in  Informal  agency  deliberations  in  effect 
bars  any  involvement  whatever  in  the 
consumer-related  activities  of  those 
agencies — ^whlch  include,  for  example, 
the  Agrictilture  Department,  the  Federal 
Trade  OommiSBlon,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — ^where  Informal  proceedings  are 
characteristic.  As  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Rkid  and  McCloskct  pointed 
out  in  their  additional  views  in  this  bUl. 
truth  In  lendhig,  truth  In  packaging,  and 
flammable  fabric  toy  hazard  regulations 
are  bat  a  few  of  the  subjects  regulated 
pursuant  to  informal  proceedings.  I 
would  ask  my  eolleagues.  what  good  is  a 
consimier  advocate  which  is  forbidden 
to  participate  in  deliberations  on  such 
subjects  as  these  about  which  every  con- 
sumer in  America  deeply  cares? 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Rosswthal,  has 
noted  the  imseemlngly  irony  that  the 
total  estimated  budget  for  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  $5.4  milllcm,  is  very 
slightly  more  than  the  budget  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. I  dare  say  that  the  money  spent 
annually  by  large  corporations  to  re- 
tain lobbyists  and  attorneys  to  work 
against  the  Interests  of  consumers  vastly 
exceeds  $5.4  million.  Indeed,  Judging  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  slick  anti-oonstmier 
mail  I  receive  daily  urging  me  that  pro- 
tective devices  should  not  be  installed  in 
automobiles,  or  that  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line would  be  harmless,  I  would  estimate 
that  anticonsumer  printing  costs  alone 
exceed  $5.4  million  per  year. 

I  also  wish  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
imder  the  version  reported  out  <rf  com- 
mittee, the  new  agency  would  have  no 
real  investigative  authority.  It  could  re- 
quest— but  not  require — other  agencies 
to  conduct  tests  and  research,  "nils  is,  of 
course,  practically  meaningless  author- 
ity. As  long  as  we  have  the  BUl  of  Rights 
any  citizen  can  request  any  government 
offlclal  to  do  anything.  "Hie  committee 
version  also  precludes  the  consumer 
agency  trom  requiring  any  commercial 
enterprise  to  furnish  it  data,  except  In 
the  rare  instance  in  which  both  are  en- 
gaged In  a  formal  adjudieatoiy  jiroceed- 
ing.  Even  in  such  a  case,  as  I  have  noted. 
the  adjudicatory  proceeding  could  not  be 
primarily  one  seeing  a  penalty  or  fine. 
To  prohibit  a  Government-funded  con- 
sumer agency  from  seeking  any  data 
from  the  manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods  and  the  suppliers  of  consumer 
services  would  be  like  prc^bltlng  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor  from  collecting  un- 
employment statistics. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  seek  a  con- 
sumer regulatory  agoicy.  If  the  existing 
regulatory  agencies  are  doing  an  Inade- 
quate }ob  of  guarding  the  public  Inter- 
est— aiMl  the  fact  that  they  are  is  evi- 
denced by  the  sponsorship  by  more  than 
160  Congressmen  of  legislation  to  create 
a  consiuner  agency — ^then  I  say  that  we 
should  consider  invigorating  them  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  There  are  plenty  of 
potential  Government  regulators.  The 
need  for  more  advocates  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  need  for  more  courts, 
in  my  Judgment. 

I  am  by  no  means  Insensitive  to  the 
expressed  fears  of  legitimate  business- 
men that  an  aggressive  consumer  agency 
will  harass  and  meddle.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  such  fears  are  Justified.  To 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  can  be  fully 
demonstrated  that  every  time  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  important  consumer 
legislation,  the  principal  benefldarles 
have  been  the  affected  businesses.  No 
legitimate  businessman  wants  to  market 
unsafe  products.  Every  good  business- 
man knows  that  safety,  product  relia- 
bility, and  quality  control  are  intangible 
assets  of  enormous  value.  That  value 
accrues  directly  to  corporations  and 
their  stockholders. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  note 
that  the  strengthening  provisions  which 
I  favor  are  endorsed  by,  among  others, 
the  UAW,  Common  Cause,  Ralph  Nader, 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and,  I 
believe,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  consumers. 

The  consumer  agency  which  I  seek 
and  which  this  amendment  would  in- 
s\ire,  is  one  which  can  intervene  in  all 
agency  adjudicatory  proceedings — ex- 
cept the  final  sanctions  process — which 
can  initiate  important  investigations 
when  other  agencies  fall  to  do  so,  and 
which  can  require  other  agencies  to  sup- 
ply it  with  data.  To  provide  less  is  to  pro- 
vide a  nearly  empty  shell. 

Mr.  COITER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
my  first  legislative  acts  in  Congress  was 
Joining  a  bip«trtlsan  effort  to  create  an 
effective  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  HJl. 
10835,  represents  a  tentative  first  step 
In  the  direction  of  more  adequate  con- 
simier protection.  It  should  be  strmgth- 
ened,  however. 

The  bill  provides  more  coordlnatlan  of 
existing  programs  through  a  legislatively 
authorized  Office  of  Consumer  Affsdrs  in 
the  Office  of  the  President.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary step  since  authority  for  admin- 
istering over  200  consumer  programs 
rests  ciurently  with  39  agencies.  lUs 
fragmentation  has  resulted  In  needless 
dupUcation  and,  at  times,  avoidance  of 
serious  consumer  problems.  The  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  is  designed  to  co- 
ordinate all  these  programs.  I  support 
this  provlsifHi. 

The  committee  bill  also  establishes  a 
15  member  Ccnsumer  Advisory  Panel  to 
Inform  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
and  the  new  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  of  new  ooooems  of  the  U.8. 
consumer. 

The  crux  of  this  new  blU  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  This  Independent  agency  Is  de- 


signed to  rqircscnt  the  consumer  be- 
fore vartooB  Federal  agencies  and  the 
courts.  The  Ccnsomer  Protection  Agency 
would  also  priahsh  and  distribute  con- 
sumer Information,  request  other  agen- 
cies to  conduct  tests  and  receive  and  pub- 
licize consumer  complaints. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mentioned  that  this  bill 
r^resents  a  tentative  first  step.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  requires  additional 
stoiength.  The  major  problem  with  the 
committee  bill  Is  that  it  limits  the  aUUty 
of  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency — 
CPA — to  r^iresent  the  consumer.  I  have 
followed  the  debate  carefully  and  I  can 
(Hily  concliide  that  the  committee  bill 
excludes  the  CPA  from  entering  proce- 
dures that  "primarily"  Involve  "a  fine, 
penalty.  (X'  forfeiture."  In  effect,  this 
language  found  In  section  204(a)  of  the 
committee  bill  would  serve  to  exclude 
CPA  from  various  agency  actions  that: 
First,  involve  cease  and  desist  orders  : 
second,  involve  imi>oeitlon  of  civil  pen- 
alties: and  thlnl.  would  prohibit  CPA 
from  recommending  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  laws 
or  regulations. 

There  Is  another  problem  that  is 
avoided  in  the  committee  bill.  If  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  hesitant,  without  reason. 
to  investigate  a  problem  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  there  is  no  redress  fw  the 
consumer.  To  strengthen  the  power  of 
CPA  there  must  be  a  procedure  for  CPA 
to  protect  the  consumer  in  the  face  of 
bureaucratic  obstacles.  At  a  mlnimimfi, 
the  CPA  should  be  given  the  power  to 
investigate  the  problem  area. 

These  two  areas — right  to  appear  be- 
fore relevant  agencies  tff  the  courts,  and 
ability  to  conduct  studies  if  the  relevant 
Federal  agency  refuses — are  necessary  if 
the  CPA  is  to  adequately  protect  the 
consiuner. 

Fortunately,  such  an  amendmoit.  of- 
fered by  my  friend.  Bnx  Mookbeao.  will 
give  the  CPA  these  powers.  I  support 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

We  are  all  consumm,  Mr.  Chairman. 
No  one  deserves  to  have  Insulequate  con- 
sumer protection.  By  strengthening  tlie 
committee  bill  we  are  assuring  that 
there  will  be  adequate  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BADHJiO.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  in  the 
past  several  years,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant measures  aimed  at  protecting  the 
consumer  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law.  Among  these 
are  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act,  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  and  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  While  all  of 
these  have  been  slgniflcant  efforts,  they 
represent  fragmented  approaches  to  one 
of  the  truly  critical  problems  of  our  so- 
ciety. There  has  been  a  singular  lack 
of  coordination  amcmg  existing  con- 
sumer protection  programs  and  the  con- 
sumer still  lacks  an  effective  advocate  in 
regulatory  agency  proceedings. 

Thanks  larg^  to  the  efforts  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosxnthal),  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  last  year  reported 
out  a  strong  and  responsUde  measure 
creating  both  an  Independent  Consumer 
Protection   AgeDCy   and   a   permanent 
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White  HotiBe  Office  of  Consumer  Affaire. 
Unfortanately.  the  House  vaa  not  able 
to  act  on  tUa  bill  for  failure  of  a  single 
vote  In  the  Rules  Committee. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  amends.  Before  us  is  the  Consumer 
Protectloii  Act  of  1971,  which  creates  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  authorlaes 
the  Offlee  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
White  House,  and  establishes  a  Con- 
stmier  Advisory  Council.  The  heart  of 
the  bin  Is  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  but  as  it  is  written,  it  is  UtUe 
more  than  a  flgxuehead — the  illusion  of 
meaningful  protection  for  the  consumer 
without  real  substance.  If  we  really  mean 
to  protect  the  consumer:  if  we  mean  to 
give  the  consumer  the  kind  of  represen- 
tation in  r^rulatory  proceedings  that  in- 
dustry is  able  to  afford,  then  we  will 
adopt  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooBHXAo)  and  cosponsored  by  16  Dem- 
ocrats and  two  Republicans  on  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Cooimlttee. 

As  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  so 
correctly  point  out,  the  differences  be- 
tweoi  the  committee  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment boil  down  to  the  question  whether 
we  want  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  represent  consumers  wherever 
and  whenever  that  is  necessary  or 
whether  we  will  permit  the  CPA  to  be  so 
restricted  that  most  regulatory  agency 
£u;tivlties  affecting  consumers  will  not  be 
covered. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  not  only  proper 
but  necessary,  that  the  CPA  should  have 
the  right  to  investigate  when  a  Federal 
agency  falls  or  refuses  to  take  action  in 
the  Interest  of  the  consumer  on  problems 
falling  within  Its  JurlsdlcUon.  and  to 
make  known  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress. 

This  authority  is  necessary  not  only 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
America's  200  million  consumers,  but  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  legitimate 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  of  our 
Nation  as  well. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  and  the  rejection  of  all  other 
amendments  aimed  at  further  weaken- 
ing an  already  Inadequate  bill. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  during  the  debate  on  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Act  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
courageous  and  Intelligent  leadership 
given  to  this  issue  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Congressman 
BENJAMHf  RoszifTHAi..  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  without  Mr.  Rosnt- 
THAL's  efforts,  which  have  spanned  the 
past  several  years,  we  would  not  be  de- 
bating this  act  today  and  the  consumers 
of  America  would  be  even  less  well  rep- 
resented before  Federal  agencies  than 
they  are  today. 

Ben  Roszkthal  has  devoted  many  long 
and  tiring  hours  to  his  vision  of  an  effec- 
tive consiuner  agency,  one  which  would 
tnily  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  legit- 
imate demands  of  every  American.  Enur- 
ing the  time  which  he  headed  the  late, 
lamented  special  consumer  inquiry  with- 
in the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions he  worked  diligently  to  expose  the 
range  of  abuses  which  have  crept  into 
the  American  marketidace  and  I  h«v« 
been  especially  Imprcsaed  by  his  ability 


to  discern  those  practices  and  procedures 
that  undermine  respect  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  honest  and  oonaclentious  busi- 
nessmen. His  work  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  a  truly  free  economy,  one  that 
puts  the  emphasis  on  making  capitalism 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  sad  reward 
for  BKif  RosKNTHAL  if  the  House  passed 
the  constmier  protection  legislation  In 
the  form  produced  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  trust  this 
House  will  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  Moorhkao  to  restore  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  its  right- 
ful place. 

For  if  this  House  does  not  put  teeth 
back  into  the  legislation,  we  will  be 
guilty  of  fraudulent  labeUng  and  pack- 
aging and  we  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
adding  yet  another  dreary  example  to  the 
hundreds  which  have  so  compromised 
American's  respect  for  their  Govern- 
ment. Note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  Is 
no  regulatory  function  for  the  proposed 
Agency;  there  is  no  ability  to  levy  fines 
or  penalties.  All  the  consumer  forces  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  want  is 
the  right  of  the  Agency  to  be  an  advocate 
in  the  full  range  of  consimier  matters  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
House  any  matters  which  ain>ear  to  be 
shortchanging  the  consumer,  no  matter 
at  what  stage  In  the  Federal  decision- 
making process  they  may  be. 

What  could  be  more  fair?  Frankly,  it 
appears  to  me  that  If  we  deny  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  opportunity  to 
input  information,  we  are  crippling  our- 
selves in  oiu:  efforts  to  represent  our 
constituents.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
commend  Beh  Rosenthal  and  I  hope  we 
put  some  teeth  back  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ear- 
nestly urge  and  hope  that  this  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  (H.R.  10835)  will, 
with  strengthening  amendments,  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House. 

In  considering  this  consiuner  protec- 
tion proposal,  let  us  first  realize  and  em- 
phasize that  there  Ls  no  agency  now  rep- 
resenting the  consumer  point  of  view  in 
any  of  the  multitudinous  decisions,  af- 
fecting consumers,  that  other  Federal 
agencies  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ironic,  when  there 
has  been  so  much  talk  and  action  on 
equal  rights  and  equal  justice  these  days, 
to  find  that  the  largest  single  group  in 
our  American  society,  the  consumers, 
have  never  had  and  do  not  now  have 
equal  representation  within  our  Federal 
Government. 

As  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out  a  few  years  ago,  busi- 
ness has  the  Department  of  Commerce 
representing  them,  the  fanners  have  the 
OeiJartment  of  Agriculture,  workers  have 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  most  other 
groups  have  effective  lobbyists  to  speak 
for  them,  but  the  consumer  has  no  one 
but  his  individual  self. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  legislatively  speak, 
with  a  firm  voice,  for  the  consiuner  and 
the  time  for  us  to  speak  is  today. 

The  strengthened  legislation  that  we 
are  recommending  for  approval  today  is 
not  intended  to  and  would  be  prevented 
from  unduly  harassing  the  business  com- 


munity, so  that  any  feais  projected  oo 
that  score  are  ungrounded.  Also  let  ua 
remind  ourselves  that  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness that  operates  honestly,  that  manu- 
factures and  markets  safe  and  reliable 
goods,  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
consumer  agency;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  obviously  stand  to  benefit  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  and  the  evi- 
dence presented  here  throughout  this 
debate  reveals  only  too  clearly  that  for 
too  long,  in  too  many  instances,  far  too 
much  that  is  unfair  and  unsafe  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  consumer  ixx  his  dealings 
with  the  seUer.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  took  steps  to  reasonably  correct 
this  situation.  Therefore,  in  simple  fair- 
ness and  in  simple  equity,  let  us  put  the 
consumer  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
the  seller  by  approving  the  establishmoit 
of  a  strong  and  Independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  that  will  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  fraudulent  and 
deceitful  practices  upon  the  average 
buyer,  that  will  help  legitimate  business 
against  the  unprincipled  and  unscrupu- 
lous vendors,  and  that  will  restore  the 
general  public's  confidence  in  our  Na- 
tional Government  operations  at  a  time 
when  such  restoration  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 
know.  Congress  In  recent  years  has  en- 
acted landmark  substantive  legislation 
on  truth  in  packaging,  truth  in  labeling, 
truth  in  lending,  and  other  subjects.  But 
many  problems  still  remain.  Every  Mem- 
ber is  conscious  of  consumer  dissatis- 
faction among  his  constituents.  The 
American  people  are  no  Icwiger  willing  to 
be  gyw>ed  or  conned  by  fringe  operators 
into  buying  products  that  Just  do  not 
do  what  the  ad  or  the  label  has  said. 

Listen  to  a  few  random  headlines  from 
the  papers  during  recent  months: 

"The  Consumer  Shows  His  Ire," 
Washington  Post,  October  8,  1970. 

"Can  a  Watcher  Believe  the  Ads  Seen 
on  Television?"  Washington  Post,  Febru- 
ary 27.  1971. 

"Poor  Debtors  Suffer  Abuse,"  Evening 
Star.  March  25,  1971. 

"Package  Sizes  Proliferate  Despite 
Law,"  The  Star,  May  9.  1971. 

"Ghetto  Prices  Higher — Survey  Shows 
Differences  in  Two  City  Stores, "  Wash- 
ington Post,  May  9, 1971. 

"Mouse  Doing  a  Lion's  Job,  Nader 
Report  Says  of  FTC,"  The  Star,  June  6, 
1971. 

"Consumer  Proposals  Bring  About 
Changes  in  American  Business,"  Wall 
Street  Journal,  June  21, 1971. 

"Consumer  Ire  Grows  as  Some  Firms 
Ignore  Complaints  and  Queries."  Wall 
Street  Journal.  July  1,  1971. 

"Short-Weighting  Often  Leaves  the 
Consumer  Paying  More  for  Less,"  Wall 
Street  Journal,  July  2,  1971. 

"With  Business  Bad,  Many  Companies 
Move  To  Keep  Customers  by  Improving 
Service,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  7, 
1971. 

"Harlem  Prices  Go  Up  When  Checks 
Come,"  New  York  Dally  News,  August  6, 
1971. 

"Consumer  Is  at  Mercy  of  Courts: 
Study,"  New  York  Dally  News,  August 
1971. 

Our  hearings  showed  that  much  of  the 
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legislatloD  nofw  on  the  books  was  not  be- 
ing enforced  bo  the  degree  that  it  should. 
Many  of  the  agencies  set  up  to  carry  out 
this  letfslation  were  not  displaying  the 
spirit  and  vigm-  that  Congress  expected. 
Thorefore,  we  saw  our  committee's  task 
as  being  that  of  devising  a  way  to  over- 
come administrative  lethargy  and  stimu- 
lating administrative  action.  We  c<hi- 
cluded  that  this  oould  be  done  by :  First, 
providing  more  adequate  representation 
of  consumer  Interests  before  other  de- 
partments and  ageaicies;  second,  assur- 
ing better  coordination  of  governmental 
programs  of  interest  to  consimiers;  and 
third,  requiring  all  agencies  to  give  due 
consideration  to  consumers  in  taking  any 
actions  within  their  responsibUitles. 

The  representation  will  be  provided  by 
a  new  Consumer  Protection  Agency  and 
the  coordination  by  the  existing  OflQce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  set  up  by  Presidential 
executive  order  and  to  which  we  give 
statutory  authority.  An  input  from  the 
consuming  public  into  the  activities  and 
policy  formulations  of  these  two  vehicles 
win  be  provided  by  a  Consumer  Advisory 
CoimcU,  to  be  composed  mainly  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Now,  a  word  about  our  rationale  In 
creating  the  new  Independent  agency 
and  making  permanent  the  Office  c^ 
Consumer  Affairs.  Tlie  primary  function 
of  coordination,  so  crreatly  needed  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Is  peculiarly  a 
function  that  must  be  exercised  with  the 
influence  of  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  President.  No  independent  agency 
could  successfully  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

So,  an  office  under  the  President  is  the 
logical  place  for  such  a  needed  function 
to  be  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
function  of  advocacy  or  representation 
can  best  be  exercised  by  an  independent 
agency  not  tied  to  the  White  House  and 
not  subject  to  pressure  for  shifting 
priorities  that  are  inevitable  in  that  en- 
vironment. The  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  will  have  a  singlemindedness — 
as  iax  as  such  is  possible  in  Govern- 
ment— in  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
consumer. 

Furthermore,  a  White  House  office 
that  sought  to  intervene  as  an  advocate 
before  other  agencies  would  raise  the 
question  of  White  House  interference  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  those 
agencies  that  Congress  has  often  sought 
to  avoid.  It  had  also  been  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Justice  Department  take  on  the  advocacy 
role.  But  this  may  produce  a  conflict  at 
interest  with  other  functions  they  carry 
out.  Both  these  agencies  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  for  their  deflclendes  In 
supporting  the  consumer  Interest  In  the 
past. 

Even  though  two  agencies  are  being 
esUblU^ed  lesislatively  by  this  bill,  oar 
committee  has  made  a  careful  effort  to 
reduce  any  dui^catlon  between  them  to 
the  irreducible  minimum.  We  also  have 
put  in  the  bill  a  provision  avoiding  any 
remaining  duplleatlaD  that  may  exist — 
page  7,  line  t,  for  the  OAoe,  and  page  13. 
line  33,  for  the  Agency. 

In  addltloQ  to  assisting  the  President 
in   ooordlnatbv   the   consumer-related 


programs  at  all  Federal  agendea  to 
achieve  effectiveness  and  avoid  dajdlca- 
tiona  and  inconsistracies,  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  will  generally  advise 
the  Preddent  and  other  agencies  on  con- 
sumer matters,  encourage  research,  pub- 
lish information  of  value  to  ccmsumers, 
and  promote  consumer  education  pro- 
grama.  These  functions  are  already  being 
carried  out  to  a  certain  exUsat  under  the 
executive  order. 

In  addition  to  Its  primary  functions  of 
representation,  the  CcHuumer  Protection 
Agency  will  make  needed  Investigations 
and  encourage  research,  publish  infor- 
mation and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  meas- 
ures to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  consumers. 

In  order  that  both  the  Agency  and  the 
Office  can  carry  out  their  mlsslcms  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  assist  them  by 
making  available  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  to  the  greatest  extent  inractic- 
able  within  their  capability.  Such  assist- 
ance would  be  conditioned  on  existing 
law  and  the  terms  of  governing  ejppro- 
priatlons.  These  agencies  are  also  re- 
quired to  furnish  information  to  the  Of- 
fice and  Agency  except  when  luxihlblted 
by  law. 

Now  I  want  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  key  Issues  and  crucial  portions  of  the 
legislation. 

H  Ji.  10835  has  been  revised  extensively 
over  the  bill  reported  by  this  committee 
last  year,  which  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  clarify  ob- 
scure provisions,  to  take  accoiuit  of  seri- 
ous objections  then  made  and  new  in- 
formation received  through  our  hearings. 
We  have  all  worked  hard  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  our  efforts  have  been  broadly 
supported  in  committee. 

We  have  tied  down  by  definition  key 
terms  In  the  1>111,  including  "consumer" 
and  "Interests  of  consumers,"  to  make 
these  terms  more  meaningful  and  the 
Agency's  work  more  manageable.  By  con- 
sumer, we  mean  the  ultimate  purchaser 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  use. 
This  is  the  class  of  persons  who  need 
governmental  help  and  are  the  ones  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  serve.  The  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  those  desirable 
Characteristics  of  the  goods  or  services 
Including,  of  course,  cost,  adequacy  of 
choice,  and  accuracy  of  information — 
page  30.  lines  16  and  19. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  is  the  repreeenta- 
tion  of  consimier  interests  before  other 
Federal  agencies  who  have  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  act.  The  hearings  h^d 
by  this  committee  over  the  years  and  the 
mountaliu  of  evidence  accumulated  else- 
where show  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  the  consumer  Interest  to  be  consid- 
ered by  these  agencies  In  developing  pol- 
icy and  In  making  decisions.  That  they 
have  failed  to  consider  this  interest  ade- 
quately in  the  past  is  evident.  It  Is  also 
evident  Uiat  it  wlS  not  be  done  unless 
they  are  spurred  to  action  by  effective 
consumer  representation. 

A  serious  criticism  made  of  the  pre- 
vious bill  was  that  it  did  not  decu-Iy  de- 
fine the  procedures  which  the  Admlnls- 
trtitor  would  follow  In  representing  con- 


sumers before  other  agencies.  We  frit  It 
was  Important  to  integrate  the  advocacy 
function  of  the  Agency  into  established 
procedures  and  practloes.  We,  therefore, 
related  its  action  to  an  existing  frame- 
work— the  ArimlnistraOve  Procedures 
Act — which  Congress  made  into  law  in 
1946,  after  many  years  of  consideration. 
This  act  was  designed  to  Insure  that 
agency  decisions  reflected  consideration 
of  all  points  of  view  and  were  arrived  at 
after  ordered  procedure.  Thus,  the  repre- 
sentational activities  of  the  advocate  are 
well  grounded  in  law  and  practice. 

The  Agaicy  will  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  both  rulemaking  and  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  of  Federal  agencies 
where  it  finds  that  consumer  interests 
are  substantially  affected  and  are  not 
otherwise  adequately  protected.  But  un- 
der the  bill,  the  Administrator  would  not 
be  authorized  to  Intervene  in  adjudica- 
tions which  involve  primarily  a  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture,  liie  Moorhead  amend- 
ment which  I  support  would  allow  the 
Agency  to  Intervene  In  all  proceedings 
other  than  in  their  punitive  place  and 
would  allow  the  Agency  to  review  the 
failure  to  act  In  the  consumer's  Interest 
by  other  agencies,  and  to  elicit  Informa- 
tion from  those  agencies. 

The  Consumer  Agency  is  authorized  to 
call  uixxi  other  agencies  with  testing  fa- 
cilities to  conduct  tests  of  products  as 
part  of  its  representation  duties — In  sec- 
tion 204 — and  in  connection  with  any 
studies  it  may  make  of  product  safety — 
section  208,  page  23.  This  is  a  necessary 
authority  for  any  consumer -oriented  in- 
strumentality and  the  Agency  could  iK>t 
function  successfully  without  It 

The  concept  of  this  bill,  however,  is 
not  to  make  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  a  giant  testing  laboratory  for 
consumer  goods  and  services.  It  will  be 
authorized  to  encourage  the  development 
and  application  of  testing  methods  and 
techniques  in  the  interests  of  consumers, 
but  it  will  not  be  identifying  'Tsest  buys." 
or  the  superiority  of  one  product  over 
another.  The  bill  speciflcsdly  prohibits 
such  product  ratings. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  authority  we  give  the  Agency  to 
receive  and  process  complaints.  Con- 
sumers are  no  longer  willing  to  suffer  in 
silenoe.  Iliey  complain  loudly  and  often 
about  'TthtX  has  happened  to  them — 
sometimes  even  to  their  Congressmen. 
The  Agency  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
such  complaints  and.  If  they  involve  a 
violation  of  law,  make  its  own  investiga- 
tion or  transmit  them  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  for  action  and,  of  course, 
notify  the  producer  or  retailer  that  the 
complaint  has  been  received.  This  will 
not  be  the  end  of  it,  for  the  Agmcy  will 
follow  through  to  see  vrhat  diqKisition 
of  the  complaint  has  been  made. 

Now  these  complaints  will  be  listed  and 
made  available  for  pabUc  Inspectlan.  bat 
only  under  condltlans  to  assnre  fairness 
to  the  party  complained  against.  The 
complaint  may  be  listed  and  available 
for  Inspection  only  if: 

nrst,  the  complainant  had  not  request- 
ed confidentiality,  and 

Second,  after  the  party  coandalned 
against  has  had  60  days  to  comment  on 
the  complsdnt  and  such  ocmment,  i^en 
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received.  \a  (Uvlayed  together  with  the 
complaint,  and 

Third,  the  entity  to  which  It  has  been 
referred  has  had  60  days  to  notify  kite 
Agency  what  action  it  Intends  to  take  on 
the  complaint. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  will  have  a 
highly  salutory  effect.  I  predict  business 
houses  will  be  vjring  with  each  other  to 
keep  consumer  complaintc  to  a  minimum. 

An  extremely  potent  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  will  lie  the  authority  this  bill 
provldefl  to  disseminate  to  the  public  in- 
formation, statistics  and  other  data  on — 

First.  Its  own  functiocis  and  duties. 

Second,  consimier  products  and  serv- 
ices, and 

Third,  problems  encountered  by  con- 
siuners.  generally  including  commercial 
and  trade  practices  wtiich  adversedy 
affect  consiuiers — section  206,  page  20, 
line  6. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  world  of 
business  knows  that  business  concerns 
fear  unfavorable  publicity  tmd  will  seek 
to  avoid  it  in  every  way  possible.  E^en 
the  largest  corporations  take  great  pains 
and  go  to  great  expense  to  put  forward 
an  image  that  is  appealing  to  the  public. 
The  power  given  here  to  expose  and  pub- 
licize conditions  and  practices  in  the 
marketplace  that  give  rise  to  consumer 
dissatisfaction  will  be  a  most  effective 
one  indeed. 

We  also  require  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  Office  and  the 
Agency  in  making  public  informatirai  in 
ttieir  possession  which  would  be  useful 
to  consumers — page  20,  line  17.  A  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  by  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Coordinating  Center  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  11566.  dated 
October  28,  1971.  which  is  to  make  avail- 
able evaluations  of  products  purchased 
by  the  DJS.  Government. 

Of  course,  this  bill  will  not  permit 
recldess  and  irresponsible  use  of  Govern- 
ment information  or  the  making  of  un- 
supportable  charges.  But  the  exercise  of 
sound  Judgment  and  discretion  will  prove 
that  the  tool  of  publicity  will  be  an  im- 
portant one  for  furthering  the  con- 
sumers' interest. 

The  Consumer  Protecticnx  Agency  will 
not  only  make  its  appearances  before 
other  agencies  within  the  framework  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  but 
that  act  would  guide  the  operations  of  the 
new  Agency  itself  in  the  publication  and 
distributioD  of  data,  the  receiving  and 
publidztng  of  consumer  complaints,  and 
In  providing  other  consimier  information 
and  services.  Procedural  fairness  for  the 
Agency's  own  rules  is  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 210. 

Safeguards  are  written  into  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets 
or  r'^w^i^yitia^i  business  information. 
Wherever  diackwures  to  the  public  or 
from  one  agency  to  another  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.  then  these  prohibitions 
apply  to  the  new  Agency.  These  safe- 
guards will  not  hamper  the  effectiveness 
of  this  IfirgltlntliT"  limitations  on  dis- 
dosores  are  set  forth  in  section  309. 

X  bop*  tb«t  the  Boose  will  give  over- 
whwimtnt  sapport  to  tlds  legiilatton 
today. 


Mrs.  IHNK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
Congressman  Mookhxad  and  others  to 
coivert  HJl.  10835  to  a  stronger  con- 
sumer protection  bill.  Unfortunately,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  bill  falls  far  short 
of  what  is  needed  to  assure  D.S.  consum- 
ers a  fair  break  hi  the  marketplace. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  lengthy 
background  of  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bill  in  the  91st  Congress,  I  regret 
that  that  bill  faUed  in  that  session.  As  a 
coqxxisor  of  the  successor  bill  In  the  cur- 
rent 92d  Congress,  I  would  be  equally 
disaiHTotnted  if  we  approved  legislation 
which  promised  more  than  It  delivered. 
Our  very  purpose  if  to  prevent  this  type 
of  fraud  cm  the  public. 

H.R.  10835  would  create  an  effective 
advocate  of  consumer  interests  in  the 
Pederal  Government.  I  envislcHi  that  this 
new  Agency,  which  would  represent  con- 
sumers in  matters  before  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  the 
other  33  Pederal  bodies  Involved,  would 
IJerform  a  role  in  the  consumer  protec- 
tlMi  field  similar  to  that  of  the  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  the 
field  of  ecology  and  environment.  Cur- 
rently, many  of  these  agencies  are  now 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  special  interest 
groups  they  were  Intended  to  regulate, 
rather  than  the  average  COTisumer. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill,  how- 
ever, to  place  restrictions  and  limitations 
on  the  ability  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  fill  this  vital  role.  We  are 
now  seeking  to  amend  the  bill  again  to 
restore  these  powers. 

Specifically,  we  should  improve  and 
strengthen  this  measure  by  authorizing 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  in- 
tervraie  as  a  matter  of  statutory  right  in 
any  Pederal  administrative  proceeding, 
and  limitations  on  this  right  which  were 
added  to  the  committee  bUl  should  be 
eliminated. 

Second,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  should  be  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  any  State  and  local  proceedings 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  ei- 
ther delegated  authority  to  the  State  or 
has  authorized  nonconflicting  State  reg- 
ulations. Further,  subpena  power  should 
be  granted  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  wider  conditions  requiring  that 
information  requests  be  relevant  to  pro- 
ceedings in  which  the  Agency  may  par- 
ticipate and  not  unduly  cmerous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  changes  are 
greatly  needed  to  make  this  truly  the 
"Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971." 

As  approved  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
ban  the  new  Agency  from  intervening 
as  a  party  in  an  agency  proceeding  which 
ImpoMB  axiy  criminal  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture.  Since  virtually  all  consimier 
protection  laws  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  fines  and/or  penalties,  and /or 
forfeitures,  this  language  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  exclude  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  intervention  as  a 
party  in  practically  all  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. 

There  can  be  endless  argiunent  about 
what  la  specifically  included  or  not  in- 


cluded in  the  right  of  the  Agency  to  par- 
ticipate in  agency  proceedinga,  but  the 
easentlal  pomt  is  that  there  Is  no  reason 
to  place  any  hampering  limitations  on 
the  Agency's  ability  to  protect  American 
consumers.  Instead,  we  should  give  the 
Agency  maximum  power  to  act.  In  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  do  so  wisely  and 
effectively. 

Honest  businesses  have  Just  as  much 
need  for  tills  legislation  as  do  consimiers, 
for  they  will  be  protected  from  the  sins 
and  misdeeds  of  those  few  companies 
which  do  not  adhere  to  sound  practices. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  50  years,  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
patchwork  of  legislation  intended  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
Yet.  for  the  most  part,  the  consimier  has 
gone  unprotected — not  because  these 
have  been  bad  laws,  but  because  those 
agencies  responsible  for  admlnistermg 
them  have  not  fulfilled  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Of  the  39  various  Pederal  departments 
and  agencies  which  have  been  delegated 
authority  to  protect  the  consumer's  in- 
terests, not  one  Is  devoted  exclusively  or 
even  in  substantial  part  to  protecting  the 
buying  public.  Rather,  each  has  a  prior 
commitment  to  another  interest  group 
and  has  systematically  excluded  the  con- 
sumer from  the  decisionmaking  process 
by  which  these  agencies  allegedly  seek  to 
protect  his  welfare.  Nowhere  hi  Govern- 
ment is  there  a  genuine  force  responsible 
solely  to  the  consumer  and  dedicated  to 
his  Interests. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  in  order  to 
secure  within  the  Pederal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation  of 
the  interests  of  consumers.  And  I  have 
sponsored  legislation,  including  H.R.  443o 
in  this  Congress  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Today,  the  Congress  has  before  It  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 — H.R. 
10835.  This  legislation  could  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  creating  an  effective  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  Yet,  the  committee- 
reported  bill  falls  to  provide  that  au- 
thority necessary  to  make  the  proposed 
Agency  a  meaningful  entity:  authority 
to  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
whenever  decisions  are  made  or  policies 
established  which  are  Important  to 
consumers. 

This  essential  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided by  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MooRRKAO)  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  16  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Section  204  of  the  committee  bill  un- 
duly limits  the  authority  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  in  administrative  proceedings 
affecting  consumers.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
may  not  intervene  as  a  party  in  Federal 
agency  proceedings  which  seek  "primar- 
ily to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeit- 
ure." This  language  would  exclude  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Intervention  as 
a  party  in  practically  all  adJudloatcNry 
proceedings,  slnoe  virtually  all  consumer 
protection  laws  provide  for  the  imposition 
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of  fines  and/or  penalties  and/or  forfeit- 
ures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Moorhead 
amendment  would  allow  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  to  intervene  as  a  party 
in  all  adjudicatory  proceedings  other 
than  those  parts  of  the  proceedmgs  "re- 
lating directly  to  the  decision  to  impose 
any  criminal  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

Further,  the  amendment  would  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  the 
right  to  conduct  reviews  and  investiga- 
tions, and  requii%  information  from  Fed- 
eral agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting information,  findings  or  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  regarding  any 
matter  affecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers where  a  Federal  agency  has  the 
authority  but  fails  to  initiate  a  rulemak- 
ing or  adjudicatory  proceeding.  Thus,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  could  con- 
duct oversight  of  agency  informal  pro- 
ceedings and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  used  to  dispose  of  complaints. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  would  give  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  the  right  to  require 
other  Federal  agencies  to  provide  infor- 
mation m  order  to  carry  out  its  over- 
sight responsibilities.  Tlie  bill,  as  reixirted 
from  committee,  does  not  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  the  authority 
to  require  other  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
vide information. 

In  essence,  the  Moorhead  amendment 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  do  that  whi<^  is  es- 
sential to  carry  out  its  responsibiUties  to 
the  consumer:  R^resent  him  in  the 
Government's  decistonmaking  and  pol- 
icymaking procedures.  It  does  not  provide 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  with 
any  regulatory  powers;  nor  powers  to 
fine,  to  penalize,  or  to  dictate  to  industry. 

For  far  too  long,  the  ccmsmners  of  this 
country  have  been  without  an  adequate 
voice.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress — the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — 
to  provide  that  voice. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TLGLnfTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wUl  now  read  the  bill  by  titie. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  10836 

Be  H  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  Untied  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Oonaumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

aTATZKENT    Or    rlNDINOS 

Sec.  2.  Tb«  Oockgrua  finds  that  the  In- 
terests ot  ooDsumera  ar«  Inadequately  repra- 
aeuted  and  prot«ct«d  within  tba  Fadaral 
Oovemment;  and  that  vlgcMX>ue  representa- 
tion and  protection  ot  the  intereats  ot  con- 
sumers are  essential  to  the  fair  and  eflleient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy. 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  OF  OONSUMKR  AFFAIRS 
EST  ABUSH  IfXNT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Office  of 
CoiisunMr  Affair*. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  beaded  by  a  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  There  shall  be  In  the  Oflloe  a  D^uty 
Dirootor  who  MuOl  b«  appointed  by  the  Pr«t- 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent  ot 


the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe and  abaU  be  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position  ot 
Director. 

POWEES   AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    DDIECTOE 

Sec.  103  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  thils  title,  the  Direc- 
tor Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  to — 

( 1 )  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  ot  this  title  and  to  prescribe  their 
authority  and  duties; 

(2)  employ  exi>erts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18  as  provided  in 
section  6333  of  title  6,  United  Statea  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorised  by  section  5703 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  cltlsaxis  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  be 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
Ills  functions  under  this  title,  and  to  pay 
such  members  (other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government)  wbUe 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor, compensation  and  travel  expenses  at  the 
rate  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  experts  and  con- 
sultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  him 
or  in  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority  for  the 
performance  of  any  function  to  any  officer  or 
employee  under  his  direction  and  super- 
vlaloB; 

(5)  utlliae.  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities; 

(6)  enter  mto  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  Director  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  Instnunentallty  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  public  or  private  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
servloee,  notwltlistandlng  the  provisions  of 
section  eee(b)  of  title  31,  United  SUtee  Code; 

(8)  adopt  an  official  aeal,  wliich  shaU  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  effec- 
tive liaison  with  Federal  agencies  and  with 
State  and  local  agencies  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  consumers. 

(c)  XTpon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  within  its  capability  to  the  Office  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions;  and 

(2)  except  whan  prohibited  by  law,  (A)  to 
furnish  to  the  Office  such  information,  data. 


estimates,  and  statistics,  and  (B)  to  allow 
access  to  all  information  in  its  poaseaston 
which  the  Director  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  tbe  funoUona 
Of  the  Office. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  January  of 
each  ye&r  a  report  wtilch  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  tbe  activities 
and  accompli8hmeiM«  of  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  including  a  sum- 
mary of  consumer  complaints  received  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  sucta  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  as  be  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  wltliln  the 
United  States.  Each  such  report  shall  Include 
a  summary  and  evaluation  of  selected  major 
consumer  programs  of  each  Federal  agencv. 
Including,  but  not  limited,  to  comment  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
such  programs  as  well  as  deflclenelee  noted 
In  the  coordination,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  such  programs. 

FTTNcnoNS  or  THE  omcs 

Sec.  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(1)  assist  tbe  President  in  coordinating 
the  programs  and  activities  of  all  Federal 
agencies  relating  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers in  order  to  achieve  effectiveness, 
avoid  duplications  and  inconslstenclee,  and 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  consumer  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

(3)  assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  taken  into  consideration  by  impropriate 
Federal  agencies  both  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  In  the  operation  ot  programs 
that  may  affect  the  Interests  of  consumers: 

(4)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Constimer  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der-Utle  n  of  this  Act; 

(6)  advise  and  noake  recommendations  to 
all  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  general 
policy  matters  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  activities  relating  to  the 
Interests  of  consumers; 

(6)  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  tbe  r"^«iTi  by 
which  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers  can  be  Unproved; 

(7)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, concerning  the  needs,  interests, 
and  problems  of  consumers  wlilch  are  not 
duplicative  in  significant  degree  of  shnilar 
activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies; 

(8)  encourage,  imtlate,  ooosdlnate,  and 
participate  in  consumer  education  and  coun- 
seiiug  programs  (including  credit  counsel- 
ing); 

(9)  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  studies  leading  to  improved  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  consunMr  Information; 

(10)  cooperate  with  and  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govonments  In 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  including  programs  re- 
lating to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
consumers  and  businessmen  and  producers: 

(11)  cooperate  with  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  interests  of  consumers; 

(12)  publish  and  distribute  in  a  Consumer 
Register  or  in  other  suitable  form  material 
which  wiU  include  notice  of  Federal  hearings, 
prt^Kjaed  and  final  rules  and  ordan,  axMl  other 
useful  Information,  translated  from  its  tech- 
nical form  mto  language  which  Is  under- 
standable by  the  pubUe:  and 

(13)  keep  the  t^pprcpriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  fully  and  cunwiUy  lufcnaed  of 
all  of  Its  aettvltlas,  axoept  that  this  pangraph 
is  not  authority  to  withhold  taforaatton  re- 
quested by  Individual  MembMS  of  Congress. 
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TKAKSPSa  OF  ASSnS  AND  PnaONNKL 
Sac.  104.  AU  personnel,  maseta.  liabilities, 
property,  and  records  of  the  OfBoe  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  of  the  Consumer  Advlaory 
Council  established  by  Executive  Order  11683 
signed  on  February  24.  1071.  as  ape  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  primarily  In  connection  with  any  func- 
tion granted  to  the  Ofllce  or  to  the  Council 
established  by  this  Act,  are  transferred  re- 
spectively to  said  Ofllce  or  Council. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD  (during  the  reading.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmour^  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
to  title  I?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 
TITLE  11— CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlfihed 
as  an  Independent  agency  wtthLa  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Oovernment  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  siiall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall 
be  In  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  per- 
form such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Administrator  and  shall  act  for.  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of,  the  Administrator  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of,  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of,  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while 
serving  In  such  position  may  engage  In  EOiy 
business,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or 
have  other  Interests  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  his  ofllclal  responsibilities. 

powntfl  AND  DUTm  or  the  administrator 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the  dlflobarge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  all  personnel  and  actlvltlea  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  U  authorised.  In  carrying  out 
bis  functions  under  this  title,  to — 

(1)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classl- 
flcatlon  laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employes  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsloos  of  this  title  and  to  preao-lbe  their 
authority  and  duties: 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3100  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-IS  as  provided  In 
section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  while  such  experts  and  consultants  are 
BO  serving  awar  from  their  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  to  pay  such  employees 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  intermittently; 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  suoh  private  citizens  and  ofltdals  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  be 
deems  desirable  to  adrlM  him  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and  to  pay 
such  members  (other  tban  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment)  while 


attending  meetings  of  suoli  oocumitteeB  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator compensation  and  travel  ex- 
penses at  the  rate  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  ex- 
perts and  consultants; 

( 4 )  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Agency  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
ofllcer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
.supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities; 

(8)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, with  any  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  any  pwUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or  In- 
stitution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
.services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 
and 

(8)  adopt  an  ofllclal  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  la  authorized  and 
directed  — 

( 1 )  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  p>ractlcable 
extent  within  Its  capability  to  the  Agency 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  except  when  prohibited  by  law,  (A) 
to  furnish  to  the  Agency  such  Information, 
data,  estimates,  and  statistics,  and  (B)  to 
allow  such  access  to  all  Information  In  Its 
possession  which  the  Administrator  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Agency. 

(dl  The  Admlnlstraitor  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  In  January 
of  each  year  a  refKjrt  which  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishment*  of  the  Agency  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Including  a  sum- 
mary of  consumer  complaints  received  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States.  Bach  such  report  shall  include 
a  stinunary  and  evaluation  of  selected  major 
consximer  programs  of  each  Federal  agency. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  comment  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  efllclency  of 
such  programs  as  well  as  deficiencies  noted 
in  the  coordlnsitlon.  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  such  programs. 

ruNCTioNs  or  ths  aoxnct 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions,  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumers;  and  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  oonsumers  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 


( 1 )  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  this  title; 

(2)  encourage  and  »upp>ort  research,  stud- 
ies, and  testing  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  consumer  products  and  Improved 
produots,  services,  and  consumer  Information 
to  the  extent  authorized  in  section  207  of 
this  title; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment In  the  protection  and  promotion  of 

the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  Its  reejwnsl- 
bllltles  under  this  Act  which  will  Inform 
oonsximers  of  matters  of  Interest  to  them  to 
the  extent  authorized  In  section  206  of  this 
title: 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, Including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  oonsumers  which  are  not  duplicative 
In  significant  degree  of  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies; 

(6)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of 
all  Its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph 
Is  not  authority  to  withhold  Information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress; 
and 

(7)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice In  the  performance  of  his  functions 

REPRESENTATION    Or    CONSCMKRS 

Szc.  204.  (a)  Whenever  the  Agency  finds 
that  (1)  the  result  of  a  pending  Federal 
agency  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  B  relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  may 
substantially  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  (11)  such  Interests  may  not  be 
adequately  protected  unless  the  Agency  par- 
ticipates or  Intervenes  In  the  agency  pro- 
ceeding, the  Agency — 

(II  as  a  matter  of  right  may  participate 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Interests 
of  consumers  In  any  rulemaking  proceeding 
(other  than  a  proceeding  involving  solely 
the  Internal  operations  of  the  Federal 
agency),  but  such  participation  shall  be  In 
conformity  with  statutes  and  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  the  proceeding;  and 

(2)  as  a  matter  of  right  may  intervene  as 
a  party  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  practice 
and  procedure  of  the  Federal  agency  and 
enter  an  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
resenting the  Interests  of  consumers  In  any 
adjudicatory  proceeding  (other  than  an  ad- 
judication seeking  primarily  to  Impose  a  fine, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion by  any  defendant  or  respondent  therein 
of  a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule, 
order,  or  decree  promulgated  thereunder) . 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  Agency  begins  to 
participate  in  a  rulemaking  proceeding  or 
enters  an  appearance  In  an  adjvidlcatory 
proceeding  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  file  In  the  proceeding  and  issue 
pvibUcly  a  written  statement  setting  forth  Its 
findings  under  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  such 
subsection  and  also  stating  concl.sely  the 
specific  Interests  of  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  proceeding. 

(c)  Whenever — 

( 1 )  there  is  pending  before  a  Federal 
agency  any  adjudicatory  proceeding  which 
seeks  primarily  to  Impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture,  or  for  an  alleged  violation  by  a 
defendant  or  respondent  therein  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  court  of 
the  United  States  any  action  to  which  the 
United  States  or  any  Federal  agency  Is  a 
party, 

and  which  may  In  the  opinion  of  the  Agency 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers, the  Agency  upon  Its  own  motion, 
or  upon  written  request  made  by  the  ofllcer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  such 
agency  who  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting the  case  for  the  United  States  or  the 
Federal  agency  in  the  matter  or  proceeding, 
may  transmit  to  such  ofllcer  or  employee  all 
evidence  and  Information  In  the  possession 
of  the  Agency  relevant  to  the  matter  or 
proceeding,  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
agency  or  court,  appear  as  amicus  curiae  and 
present  written  or  oral  argument  to  such 
agency   or  court. 
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(d)  The  Agenoy  may  intervene  as  a  party 
in  a  proceeding  In  a  oourt  of  the  United 
States  Involving  the  review  ot  Federal 
agency  action  In  a  rulemaking  proceeding  in 
which  the  Agency  h^  participated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  or  In  an  adjudicatory 
proceeding  In  which  the  Agency  had  Inter- 
vened pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2),  and 
to  the  extent  that  a  right  of  Judicial  review 
Is  otherwise  accorded  by  law,  the  Agency 
may  Institute  a  proceeding  in  a  competent 
court  (tf  the  United  States  to  secure  suoh  a 
review;  if  the  Agency  did  not  participate  ot 
Intervene  in  the  proceeding  which  led  to 
sucb  Federal  agency  action,  the  Agency  may 
Intervene  or  Institute  a  proceeding  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  If  the  court 
finds  that  (I)  the  agency  action  may  ad- 
versely affect  oonsumers,  and  (11)  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  not  otherwise  ade- 
quately represented  In  the  action.  Where  the 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  a  par- 
ticular Federal  agency  so  require,  the  Agency 
shall  petition  the  Federal  agency  for  rehear- 
ing or  reconsideration  of  an  action  before 
instituting  a  proceeding  to  obtain  judicial 
review. 

(e)  When  the  Admlnlatrater  determines 
It  to  be  in  the  interests  of  oonsumers,  he 
may  request  the  Federal  agency  oonoerned 
to  Initiate  such  proceeding  or  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  authorized  by  law 
with  reepect  to  such  agency.  If  the  Federal 
agency  falls  to  take  the  action  requested,  It 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Agency  of  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  failure  and  such  notification 
shall  be  a  matter  of  public  record. 

(f)  Appearances  by  the  Agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  In  its  own  name  and  shall 
be  made  by  qualified  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator. 

(g)  In  any  Federal  agency  proceeding  to 
which  the  Agency  Is  a  party,  the  Agency  la 
authorized  to  request  the  Federal  agency  to 
Issue  and  the  Federal  agency  shall,  on  a 
statement  or  showing  at  general  relevance 
and  reasonable  scope  of  the  evidence  sought, 
issue  such  orders,  as  authorized  by  the 
agency's  statutory  powers,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers,  and  records,  summoning 
of  wttnessss,  production  of  books  and  papers, 
and  submission  of  Information  in  writing. 

( h )  The  Agency  Is  not  authorlaed  to  Inter- 
vene In  proceedings  or  actions  before  State 
or  local  agencies  and  courts. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Agency  frcxn  cooimu- 
nlcatlng  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
at  times  and  in  manners  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  agency  rules. 

coNsrmca  compi^ints 
Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  receive, 
evaluate,  develop,  act  on,  and  transmit 
complaints  to  the  appn^rlate  Federal  or 
non-Federal  entitles  concerning  actions  or 
practices  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  consumer*. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  receives  from 
any  source,  or  develops  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
any  complaint  or  other  information  affecting 
the  interests  of  oonsumers  and  disclosing  a 
probable  violation  of — 

(1)  a  Uw  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  a  rule  or  order  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
omcer.  or 

(3)  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  a  matter 
of  Federal  law.  It  ahaU  take  such  action 
within  Its  authority  m  may  be  rt—lrable.  In- 
cluding the  prapoMl  of  legislation,  or  shall 
promptly  transmit  such  oocnplalnt  or  other 
Information  to  the  Federal  agency  or  offloer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such 
law,  rule,  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  for 
appropriate  action. 

(c)  The  Agency  shall  ascertain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  action  taken  with  regard  to 
respective  oompUlnU  and  other  Inforaatlon 
trananltted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 


(d)  The  Agency  shall  notify  promptly, 
producers,  distributors,  retailers  or  suppliers 
of  goods  and  servloes  of  all  complaints  con- 
cerning them  received  or  developed  under 
this  section. 

(e)  The  Agency  shall  maintain  a  public 
document  room  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  signed  consumer  complaints  for 
public  inspection  and  copying  which  the 
Agency  and  the  Office  have  received,  arranged 
in  meaningful  and  useful  categories,  to- 
gether with  annotations  of  actions  taken  by 
it.  Complaints  shall  be  listed  and  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying  only 
If  the  following  conditions  are  met :  ( 1 1  the 
complainant  has  not  requested  confidential- 
ity; (2)  the  party  oomplained  against  has 
had  sixty  days  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  U 
displayed  together  with  the  complaint;  and 
(3)  the  entity  to  which  the  complaint  has 
been  referred  has  bad  sixty  days  to  notify 
the  Agency  what  action.  If  any.  It  Intends  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  complaint. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Office  from  acting  upon  such  oomplalnts 
as  it  may  receive.  The  Office  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Agency  copies  of  complaints 
that  It  receives  along  with  a  brief  statement 
of  any  action  that  it  may  have  taken  upon 
such  complaints. 

CONSUMES    INrOKMATION    AND    SERVICES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  develop  on 
its  own  Initiative,  gather  from  other  Federal 
agencies  and  non-Fsderal  sources,  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  public  In  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  In  such  form  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  most  effective,  information,  sta- 
tistics, and  other  data  concerning — 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services;   and 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  Including  commercial  and  trade 
practices  which  adversely  affect  consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  In  the 
Judgnkent  of  the  Administrator  and  Director, 
possess  Information  «4ilch  would  be  useful 
to  oonsumers  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Agency  and  Ofllce  In 
making  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  preclude 
the  Office  fnxn  carrying  out  such  Informa- 
tional services  as  are  within  Its  authority 
and  responsibility. 

raSTIMG     AND     aXSEABCH 

Sac.  207.  (a)  Hie  Agency  shall,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions — 

(1)  encourage  and  support  throue^  both 
public  and  private  entitles  the  development 
and  application  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  testing  materials,  mechanisms,  compo- 
nents, structures,  and  processes  used  In  con- 
sumer products  and  for  Improving  consumw 
services; 

(2)  make  recc»nmendatloas  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research, 
studies,  analyses,  and  other  Information 
within  their  authority  which  would  be  useftil 
and  beneficial  to  oonsumers;   and 

(3)  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  oa 
the  desirabmty  and  feeslblUty  of  estahllah- 
Ing  a  National  Consumer  Information  Foiin- 
datlou  which  would  administer  a  voluntary, 
self-supporting,  Infonnatton  tag  program 
(eUnllar  to  the  "Tei-Tag"  program  of  Oreak 
Britain)  under  whloh  any  manufaoitirer  o< 
a  nonperlshable  oonsiunw  product  to  be  sold 
at  retail  oould  be  authorlaed  to  atta<di  to 
eaoh  oopy  of  such  product  a  tag,  standard  In 
form,  containing  Information,  baaed  on  unl« 
form  standarda,  relating  to  the  performance, 
safety,  durability,  and  care  of  the  product. 

(b)  AU  VsderaJ  ageDclee  whl<di.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  test- 
ing facilities  and  staff  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  oonsumer  products  and  aervloea. 
are  authorlaed  and  dizeoted  to  perform 
procnptly.  such  teets  as  the  Administrator 
may  request,  in  the  exercise  of  hia  functions 


under  sections  304  and  206  of  this  title,  re- 
garding any  matter  affecting  the  Interests  of 
oonsumers.  The  results  of  such  tests  may  be 
used  or  published  only  In  the  exercise  of 
the  Agency's  authority  under  section  208  and 
In  proceedings  in  which  the  Agency  is  par- 
ticipating or  has  Intervened  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204.  In  providing  facilities  and  stafl 
upon  request  made  in  writing  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Federal  agencies — 

( 1 )  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion wlt.hout  regard  to  section  639  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  may  request  any  other  F^ederal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
pM'ts,  and  other  Information  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  and  any  such  other  agency  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  by  furnishing  such 
materials;  and 

(3)  may,  to  the  extont  necessary  and  au- 
thorlaed, acquire  or  establish  additional  fa- 
cilities and  purchase  additional  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  engaged  In 
testing  products  under  this  Act  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
review  products  which  have  been  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  Information 
disseminated  about  them  conform  to  the 
test  results. 

CONSUMES      SAPKTT 

Sec.  208.  The  Agency  shall  conduct  studies 
and  investigations  of  the  scope  and  adequacy 
of  measures  employed  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injuries 
which  may  be  caused  by  hazardous  house- 
hold products,  Including  consideration  of — 

( 1 )  the  identity  of  categories  of  household 
products,  except  those  which  are  subject  to 
regulation  under  Federal  statute  with  re- 
spect to  any  risk  to  health  and  safety,  which 
may  present  an  unreaaonsble  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  consuming  public: 
and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  self-regulation  by 
Industry  affords  such  protection : 
Provided,  however.  That  such  studies  and  In- 
vestigations shall  not  be  duplicative  in  sig- 
nificant degree  of  similar  activities  conducted 
by  other  Federal  agencies. 

I.IMITATIONB     ON      DlSCIXkSUaXS 

Sec.  200.  (a)  Any  Instrumentality  created 
by  or  under  this  Act  shall  not  disclose  to  the 
public — 

(1)  any  Information  (other  than  oom- 
plalnts published  pursuant  to  section  306  of 
this  '*"t)  In  *  form  which  would  reveal  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  infor- 
mation obtained  from  a  person  and  privi- 
leged or  oonfldentlal;  or 

(2)  any  Information  which  was  received 
from  a  Federal  agency  when  such  agency  has 
notified  the  Instrumentality  that  the  in- 
formation la  within  the  exoeptlons  stated  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  663  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Federal  agency 
has  determined  that  the  Information  should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  No  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  any  Federal 
agency  to  rtieaae  any  Instrumentality,  cre- 
ated by  or  under  this  Act,  any  information 
the  dlacloeure  of  which  is  prt^lblted  by  law 
or  by  spedAc  dlreotioc  of  the  President. 

(o)  In  the  releaae  of  Information  pursuant 
to  the  authoit^  conferred  in  any  section  of 
this  Act,  eaoqrt  Infonnatlon  released  through 
the  presentation  of  evidence  in  a  Federal 
agency  or  oourt  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304,  the  following  additional  provisions 
Bball  govern: 

1.  Infonnatlon,  statistics,  and  other  data 
concerning  ooaaanmtr  products  and  servloes 
ahall  be  made  pubUc  only  after  such  have 
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b«en  detennliMd  to  b«  «ecrar»t«  and  provided 
such  art  Xiot  within  th«  c»t«ffortM  set  out 
In  BubMctlon  (b)  of  aectlon  553  of  title  5, 
United  Statee  Code  (relating  to  public 
Information) . 

(3)  In  the  dlaaemlnatlon  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  Information  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  disclose  product  names.  It  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (i)  not  all  products  of  a 
competitive  nature  hare  been  tested,  If  such 
Is  the  case,  and  (11)  there  is  no  Intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  thoee 
not  tested  or  to  Imply  that  thoee  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  In  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  aU  changes  or  additional  In- 
formation which  would  Skffect  the  fairness  of 
Information  previously  disseminated  to  the 
public  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  In  a 
similar  manner. 

PEOCKOiniAL      rAIRNESS 

Sbc.  210.  In  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
In  sections  a03(b)  (4),  206.  306,  and  208,  the 
Agency  shall  act  pursuant  to  rules  Issued, 
after  notice  and  ojxportunlty  for  comment  by 
Interested  persons  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  663  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
affected  parties,  and  provide  Interested  per- 
sons with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  release  of  product  test 
data,  containing  product  names,  prior  to  such 
release. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKT.D  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  II  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Recoho,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  we 
are  now  getting  to  the  most  important 
part  of  this  bill;  that  is.  title  n  and  par- 
ticularly section  204. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  with  interest, 
though  this  is  a  terribly  important  bill, 
that  very  few  Members  are  present  on 
the  floor;  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonmi. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   396] 
Abemethy  Edwards.  La.       Miller,  Caltf. 

Anderson.  Evlns.  Tenn.        Mills.  Ark. 

Tenn.  Fraser  MltcheU 

Asplnall  Pulton.  Tenn.     O'Hara 

Baring  Oettys  Pelly 

Blatnlk  Gray  Rees 

Brooks  Halpem  Rhodes 

Carey.  N.Y.         Hawkins  Rooney.  Pa 

Chlsholm  Hebert  Scheuer 

Clark  Hicks,  Maas.         SchwenKel 

Clausen.  Kee  SIkes 

Don  H.  Kuykendall  Slack 

Clay  Lloyd  Steed 

Collier  Long,  La.  Vander  Jast 

de  la  Oam  McClure  Waggon  ner 

Dent  McDade  WUson. 

Derwlnskl  MalUlard  Charles  H. 

Dlggs  Mlkva  Wymau 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  10835.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 


be  called,  when  378  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  qnorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  C<Mnmlt- 
tee  rose,  the  pending  business  was  the 
unanimous -consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifikld) 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rkcgiu).  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMIfrmX   AMXNDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  14,  line 
U,  strike  out  "relating  to  administrative 
procedure". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  14,  line 
12.  Insert  "relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure." Inunedlately  after  the  word  "Code,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  16,  line 
25.  Insert  "required  by  law  or  by"  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "Where". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  17,  line 
1.  3trlke  out  "so  require". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  C^erk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  33,  line 
3,  Immediately  after  the  word  "promptly" 
Insert,  ",  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
within  Its  catiablllty,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttee  amendment:  On  page  34.  lines 
16  and  17.  strike  out  "or  by  specific  direction 
of  the  President". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMSNDMKNT    OrFESZD    ST    MS.    IfOORHKAD 


Mr.   MOORHEAO.    Mr.   Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mookhsab: 
Page  15.  strike  out  lines  3  through  6,  Inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  the  following:  "adjudicatory 
proceeding  (other  than  those  parts  of  ths 
proceeding  relating  dlrsctly  to  the  deolaton 
to  Impose  any  erlmlnal  fine,  penalty,  or  fore- 
feltvuv  for  an  aUeged  vl<datlon  by  any  de- 
fendant or  raspondsBt  thsreln  of  a  statnts 


of  the  United  States  or  any  rule,  order,  or 
decree  promulgated  thereunder) . 

"(b)  The  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right 
may  undertake  reviews  and  Investigations, 
and  require  Information  from  Federal  agen- 
cies, Including  that  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  Information,  findings,  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  regarding  any 
matter  affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers 
concerning  which  a  Federal  agency  has  the 
authority  but  falls  to  Initiate  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section." 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  section  304  accordingly. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Moor- 
head  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  a  small,  15-line  amendment  that 
has  a  large  purpose;  in  fact,  a  dual  pur- 
pose. The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
a  consensus  amendment.  It  does  not 
satisfy  all  people,  but  it  was  the  amend- 
ment which  satisfied  the  greatest  number 
of  members  on  the  ctmunittee.  I  am  of- 
fering it  on  behalf  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  your  Goverimient  Operations 
Committee:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Retjss,  Mr.  Macdomald  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  St  OxRKAnt, 
Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Collins, 
Mr.  CoNYEBS,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
cliairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  succeeded,  under  great 
pressure,  in  reporting  a  consumer  bill, 
which  is  a  step  forward.  But  I  believe 
that  the  bill  has  two  serious  defects 
which,  however,  can  be  cured  by  one 
amendment. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  rectify 
these  defects  and  to  give  scHne  clout  to 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  there- 
by arming  it  for  effectiveness  but  keeping 
it  far  short  of  the  "superagency"  that 
some  on  our  committee  would  like  to  see. 

SecUon  204(a)  (2)  of  the  committee  bill 
provides  for  Agency  participation  in 
pending  adjudicatory  proceedings  "other 
than  an  adjudication  seeking  primarily 
to  impose  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

This  language  in  subsection  204(a)  (2) 
would  severely  limit  the  c^ierations  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  because 
there  are  few  statutes  governing  ad- 
judication that  do  not  contain  language 
imposing  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 
For  example,  in  the  378  formal  adjudica- 
tions pending  at  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  on  July  1,  1971.  all  378  adjudica- 
tions sought  the  Imposition  of  a  penalty. 
Thus  the  Agency  under  the  reported  bill 
might  be  dealt  out  of  almost  all  proceed- 
ings where  its  presence  could  provide 
relief  for  the  consumer. 

Our  amendment  merely  authorizes  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  par- 
ticipate In  aU  asjiects  of  a  case  except 
those  piuts  of  the  proceeding  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  decision  to  Impose  any 
criminal  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture. 

The  second  area  I  seek  to  alter  InToIvei 
that  gray,  but  very  formidable  subject  of 
"Informal  proceedings." 
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Prof.  KnuHfUi  C.  Davla,  pexltttiM  the 
leading  acMtemlc  eefaolar  tn  admlnlttra- 

tive  law,  has  estimated  that,  taking  the 
Federal  artmtntotratlTe  ageades  as  a 
group,  the  ratio  of  Informal  matters  to 
formal  may  b«  60  or  100  to  1.  Section  204 
in  the  reported  bill  makes  no  proviiion 
for  partlclpatkn  by  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  any  informal  piroeeed- 
ings,  despite  the  importance  that  s\ich 
proceedlzigs  play  In  the  enf on^ment  ol 
Federal  legislation  directly  affecting 
consumers. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  give  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  some  limited 
oversight  when  an  agency  makes  an  in- 
formal ruling  or  does  nothing  at  all. 

We  would  anromirilah  this  by  adding 
the  following  language  to  secticn  204: 

(b)  Tlie  Agency,  as  a  matter  of  right,  may 
undertake  renews  aitd  Investigations,  and 
require  information  from  Federal  agencies, 
including  that  provided  In  subsection  (g) — 

And  that  Is  the  old  (f)— 
of  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting information,  findings,  or  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  Congress  regarding  any  matter 
affecting  ths  Interests  of  eonsumars  con- 
cerning which  a  Fadaral  agency  has  the  au- 
thority but  faUs  to  Initiate  a  rulemaking  or 
adjudicatory  proceeding  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

That  was  the  old  section  (e)  of  the  bill. 

This  approach  gives  some  coverage  to 
the  void  in  the  proposed  bill  regarding  in- 
formal proceedings  said  Instances  where 
the  Agency  falls  or  refuses  to  take  action. 
However,  rather  than  giving  the  CJon- 
sumer  Protection  Agency  the  right  to 
initiate  a  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory 
proceeding,  the  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  report  to  the  Cangreas. 

This  provides  the  Congress  with  a  dou- 
ble benefit.  In  thoee  Instances  where  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  Institutes 
such  an  Investigation,  the  CcHigress  not 
only  wotild  have  the  means  of  gaging 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency's  opera- 
tions, but  we  also  could  see  firsthand  the 
degree  of  responsibility  and  effectiveness 
inherent  in  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

In  addition,  this  information  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  Congress  in 
maintaining  proper  balancobetween  the 
consumer  protection  operat»s  in  the 
various  agencies  and  the  prerobttlves  of 
the  Constmier  Protection  Agency. 

The  adoption  of  this  15-Une  amend- 
ment will  cure  the  most  serious  defects 
in  an  otherwise  good  bill,  which  is  a  step 
forward. 

As  the  Washington  Post,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Consumer  Protection:  A 
Key  Vote  in  the  House,"  said  today,  the 
Moorhead  amendment — 

Would  broaden  the  range  of  federal  activ- 
ities in  which  the  proposed  agency  can  In- 
tervene. This  Is  not  asking  tor  tmfalr  powen 
or  seeking  to  bavs  the  deck  stacksd  In  favor 
of  consumers:  It  Is  only  asking  that  the  new 
agency  be  allowed  to  represent  consumers 
In  the  govemmsnt's  dedalon-maklng  and 
policy-making  procedures.  Without  Vb»  Moor- 
head amendment,  the  consumer  agency  would 
be  excluded  from  most  of  these  procedursa. 

This    15-llne    amendment    will    not 

change  the  bill  to  create  a  super  agency. 

As  the  Washington  Poet  editorial  said : 

Actually  the  Moorhead  amendment  wotild 
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glee  tlM  Cona»msr  ftotection  Agsacy  no  rag- 
ulatory  power,  no  poweia  to  fine,  to  panallse 
or  to  dictate  to  an  industry.  It  ooly  allows 
the  CPA  to  present  the  consumer  case  be- 
fore an  agency  or  ootirt.  This  Is  only  oom- 
mon  fairness.  In  passing  tbs  Moortisad 
amendment,  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
to  Join  the  coosumcr  movement  in  an  effec- 
tive way. 

This  15-llne  amendment  will,  however, 
prerent  us  from  creating  and  simultane- 
ously hamstringing  a  constmier  agency 
which,  without  the  amendment,  might 
otherwise  be — in  the  wortis  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr,  Roseitthal)  — 
"a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing." 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  will 
not  satisfy  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc.  He  believes  that  much 
more  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
biU. 

The  amendment,  as  I  have  said.  Is'  a 
consensus  amendment  which  17  mem- 
bers of  otir  committee  have  cosponsored 
or  supported.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
has  been  supported  by  members  of  other 
committees.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

It  is  an  amendment  which  the  con- 
sumer groups  win  endorse  as  making  this 
bill  acceptable  to  consumers. 

But  it  is  an  amendment  the  defeat  of 
which  they  win  consider  a  sharp  rebuke 
by  Congress  to  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers across  our  NaticHi. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  will  be  a 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  commitments 
which  all  of  us  have  made  to  the  200  mil- 
lion American  consumers. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CJalifomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

iSr.  MOORH£A£>.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oallfemia. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  wdl.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mooibxao). 

I  rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Moorhead-Brooks  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  qjecirum  of  peti- 
tion Intervention  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  limited  under  HH. 
10835  to  pending  rulemaking  and  Ucense 
revocation,  and  to  a  very,  very  limited 
slice  of  the  adjudicatory  process — that  is, 
no  adjudicatory  proceeding  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  "penalty, 
fine,  or  forfeiture."  This  means  that  the 
great  bulk  of  Agency  process,  actions, 
and  decisions,  in  particular  the  informal 
processes  where  the  baU  game  is  decided 
or  not  decided — is  off  limits  to  the  CPA's 
legal  standing  to  petition,  even  to  be 
heard,  in  order  to  report  to  the  Congress. 
These  excluded  areas  Include: 

First.  Investigations.  The  CPA  should 
be  able  to  report  cm  the  need  for  their 
enlargement  or  different  direction,  ch* 
more  data  collected. 

Second.  Intervening  or  petitioning 
another  agency  to  initiate  scrnie  acticm 
where  there  is  a  duty  to  act.  At  present 
the  CPA  can  only  represent  during  pend- 
ing proceedings  which  leave  it  at  the 
merey  of  the  regulatoi7  agency's  inac- 
tion pattern. 

Third.  Challenging  secrecy  ot  infor- 
mation policies — like   USDA   detention 


orders  re  contaminated  meat  and  poultiy 
inspection,  laboratory  reports,  powamel 
eviUuation  reports  re  efficiency  by  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  CPA  should 
be  able  to  report  to  Congress  on  these 
matters. 

Fourth.  The  need  to  improve  proce- 
dures and  practices  of  the  regulatory 
Agency — a  very  critical  authority  to  fa- 
cilitate consumer  access  to  the  admin- 
istrative process — standing,  cost,  delay, 
et  cetera,  and  to  streamline  the  Agency 
so  that  it  can  make  fairer,  faster  policies 
in  the  substantive  area  for  consumer 
justice.  CPA  insight  is  needed  here. 

Fifth.  Petitioning  regarding  chixxiic 
nonenf  orcement  as  ICC  and  moving  van 
violations,  truth-ln-lendtng  or  packag- 
ing, flammable  fabric  and  toy  hazards, 
and  pdson  preventicQ  act.  Truck  safety 
standards  enforced. 

Sixth.  Intelligent  overslgfat  of  the 
many  regulatory  agencies  use  of  super- 
visory practices  which  Prof.  Kenneth  C. 
Davis  calls  the  bulk  of  day-to-day  Agency 
work  or  nonwork — he  calls  It  "discre- 
tionary adrainistratlon."  For  example,  all 
those  "assurances  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance" and  consent  agreements  which  are 
never  checked  for  compliance  year  after 
year.  SEC  delegations  to  sto<A  exchanges. 
Department  of  Commerce  monitoring  of 
voluntary  standards  it  devel(«>s  with  in- 
dustry— for  example,  lumber  and  plumb- 
ing standards.  Handling  of  passenger 
complaints  about  declining  quality  of  rail 
passenger  service  ignored  by  the  ICC. 
CPh  advice  is  needed  here. 

I  believe  the  above  segments  of  the 
spectrum  of  agency  actions  smd  deci- 
sions should  be  open  to  CPA  oversight 
for  this  Congress. 

I   urge   adoption    of    the    Moorhead- 

BfOOIcS  n.m«»rtrimpnt. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cinbairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  T  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  the  gentleman  in 
offering  the  amendment. 

Is  it  not  true  that  absent  t2iis  amend- 
ment the  committee  bill  in  its  present 
ianxi.  might  preclude  the  CPA  from  being 
able  to  represent  ccmsumers  in  perhaps 
98  percent  of  the  cases  wherein  the  con- 
sumer has  a  vital  stake;  that  is  to  say. 
in  the  Informal  ccmference  and  in  in- 
formal proceedings?  That  is  why  it  is 
important,  because  absent  it  the  con- 
sumer could  be  represented  In  as  little  as 
2  perc^it  of  the  cases. 

These  informal  proceedings  constitute 
the  consumer's  battleground.  They  are 
where  his  fight  can  be  won  or  lost.  The 
committee  bill  gives  the  CPA  no  Juriadic- 
UoD.  whatsoever  over  questions  of  how 
much  DES — a  growth  hormone — can  be 
put  in  beef,  whether  preservatives — 
BHT — should  be  put  la  bread,  and  what 
the  effect  of  sodium  nitrate  is  in  hot 
dogs.  Nor  does  the  committee  bin  give 
the  CPA  any  JurisdicUon  whatsoever 
over  questions  of  vdilde  defects  involv- 
ing car  safety  and  truck  safety  or  flam- 
mable fabric  toy  hazards. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  It 
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opens  the  door  f  cm-  tbe  CPA  to  Intenrene 
In  taaaal  inxiceedlnss,  wbere  the  oom- 
mittee  Mil  prohlMti  Interrentkm  If  ttw 
proceeding  ae^s  "prbnarUy  to  Impose  a 
fine,  penmltjr  or  forfeiture."  Every  itni^ 
one  of  last  year's  f omud  proceedings  that 
I  know  of  Bongbt  "primarily  to  Impose  a 
fine,  penalty  or  f orfetture.**  lYie  language 
being  offered  here  today  would  narrow 
this  hoge  loophole  by  barring  Interren- 
tlOD  only  if  the  proceeding  rdates  "di- 
rectly to  the  decision"  to  Impose  such  a 
penalty. 

m  addition,  although  the  CPA  Is  stm 
prohibited  from  Intervening  in  informal 
pzooeedlnga.  X  support  the  goal  of  the 
amendment  to  give  It  jurisdiction  in  the 
area  of  studying  the  use  of  the  tnf  ormal 
proceeding  und  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  relation  of  the  eonsimier  to 
such  proceedings. 

Mr.  MOCmHEAD.  And,  in  addition,  in 
cases  where  the  Agency  does  not  act  and 
there  is  no  pending  adjudication  i>ro- 
oeeding,  and  in  the  cases  where  a  pen- 
altar,  fine,  or  forfeiture  may  be  Invohred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Teagux  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mooi- 
HXAO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  Was  this 
amendment  considered  in  committee; 
and.  if  so,  what  happened? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  was,  but  not  in  those 
words,  considered  in  conmiittee.  One  of 
the  words  was  "primarily."  We  attempt- 
ed to  amend  that  in  committee,  and  the 
amendment  failed  on  an  18  to  18  tie  vote. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorlc. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hortoh,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moorhkao  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  he  and  I 
serve  together  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Pbreign  Operations  and  Qovemment 
Information. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  have  always  en- 
Joyed  my  service  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  subcommittee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
great  knowledge  about  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  does  not  apply  to  Congress. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Tliat  is  certainly  my 
construction. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  one  of  the  things 
subsection  (b)  would  do  is  to  give  to 
the  CPA  the  right  to  require  information 
from  Federal   agencies,  including  that 


provided  tat  in  snbseetlop  (h> .  ooneem- 
ing  sul^ena  authority  which  is  oontalned 
in  the  committee  blU  as  subsection  (g) .  Is 
that  coneot? 

Mr.  MCX>RHEAD.  That  Is  correct.  We 
have  to  rdetter  the  secUona. 

Mr.  HORTON.  TbMA  is  a  subpena 
power,  is  it  not?  That  is  an  indirect  sub- 
poia  power  under  the  bill  that  the 
agendas  now  have;  is  that  no  correct? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  That  U  correct.  It  is 
subject  to  the  llmltatloDs  of  (g)  and  (e) 
of  course. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  understand  sub- 
section (g),  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  can  require  host  agencies  to 
subpena  records,  data  and  other  infor- 
mation. Including  trade  secrets,  price  and 
cost  data,  and  other  ocmfldential  infor- 
mat-inn  from  private  concerns. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  We  do  not  by  this 
amendment  create  any  subpena  power. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  This  does  not  give 
any  subpena  power  where  subpena  power 
did  not  heretofore  exist  under  law. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  problem  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  the  gentleman  does 
give  to  this  Agency  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  siApena  power  In- 
directly or  inferentlally. 

Also  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  made  possible  and  the 
CPA  is  required  to  make  this  type  of  in- 
formation available  to  Congress.  It  does 
not  therefore  fall  under  the  provisions  of 
section  209,  listed  on  page  23  of  the  bill, 
which  is  a  limitation  on  dlsclosine.  There 
it  says: 

Any  tnstrumeiUallty  crecbted  by  or  under 
tbU  Act  shall  not  dlscloae  to  tb«  public — 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  the  other  limitations  in  the 
bill  would  continue  to  exist. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  information  the 
gentleman  is  proposing  here  in  this  sec- 
tion seenu  to  me  to  be  very  serious  in 
that  it  appecu-  the  CPA  can  get  informa- 
tion, such  as  information  from  corpora- 
tions as  to  their  competitive  matters — 
pricing  and  all  the  other  things — which 
they  might  not  want  to  make  available, 
take  that  information  and  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
circumventing  the  limitations  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Would  the  genUeman  like  to  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Yes.  This  will  not 
increase  the  power  of  any  existing 
agency  to  acquire  information.  So  the 
existing  body  of  law  the  Congress  has 
passed  over  the  years  will  remain  the 
same. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
would  have  the  right  to  have  the  PDA 
ask  for  Information  from  a  drug  manu- 
facturing firm.  The  FDA  can  do  that 
today. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  understand  that.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  CPA  to 
exereise  that  subpetui  power  in  judicial 
and  agency  proceedings,  and  utK>n  ob- 
taining this  information,  making  it 
public  by  passing  it  through  Congress. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD.  If  the  Federal 
Agency  has  the  information  already. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  it  would  not  have 


It  until  the  subpena  power  was  exeseised 
pennlttlng  the  Agency  to  get  (hat  In- 
fotmatlon. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No.  Bead  the 
language. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  have  read  the 
language. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  It  requires  infonna- 
tion  from  the  Inderal  agency.  One  thraal 
Is  to  get  information  already  in  ttie  poa- 
sesskm  of  the  Federal  agency.  If  the  FDA 
has  information  en  a  drug  which  is  caus- 
ing certain  effects,  then  the  Agency  can 
get  that  information. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  have  a  corporation  in 
my  district,  Eastman  Kodak.  Let  us  aa- 
sume-one  of  the  agencies,  such  as  tbs 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  some  In- 
formation or  subpenas  information  at  the 
request  of  the  CPA  about  the  making 
of  film  in  its  possession.  Aiiex  the  in- 
formation was  obtained,  the  CPA  could 
make  it  public  by  reporting  publicly  to 
the  Congress.  Tbe  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  protective  provisions  of  section 
208  do  not  apply  If  that  information  U 
made  available  to  the  Congress,  and  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  can  require  the 
information.  We  do  not  have  the  probl« 
biUon  that  we  have  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  which  would  apt^ 
to  any  other  instrumentality.  The  con- 
cern I  have  is  that  this  type  of  informa- 
tion can  be  made  available  to  the  public 
indirectly  when  it  could  not  be  dons 
directly. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  WiU  the  genUemas 
yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  This  point  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee.  Tbit  fact  remains  that  the 
kodak  company  can  refuse  to  produce  the 
information.  It  can  go  to  court  and  havt 
them  decide  in  court  whether  or  not  It 
is  in  fact  an  invasion  of  privacy  and 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  publlshliig 
secret  information  that  would  do  dam- 
age to  the  company.  This  has  no  bearing 
on  the  case.  In  no  way  would  this  pub- 
licize secret  facts.  They  still  have  the 
privilege  of  going  to  court. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  struggled  long  and 
hard  in  the  committee  last  year  and  again 
this  year  over  the  question  of  how  far  we 
should  go  in  giving  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  this  subpena  power.  It 
was  the  decision  of  the  committee  not  to 
give  blanket  6utH>ena  power  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  goes 
so  far  as  to  give  them  blanket  subpena 
power,  but  it  goes  as  far  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  pointed  out; 
namely,  to  make  it  mandatory  on  exist- 
ing agencies  to  deliver  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  any  information  in 
their  possession. 

I  think  the  question  that  Mr.  St 
OcMCAiN  asked  was  resdly  not  germane. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  Consumer 
Protectitui  Agency  here  trying  to  get  in- 
formation from  the  Kodak  Co.,  but  as 
Mr.  Hortoh  put  the  question  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  could  go  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  say  "We 
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want  toformation  ecncemlng  trade 
secrets  of  the  Kbdak  Co.,"  and  the  Ind- 
eral Trade  Commission  wonld  hatre  no 
authority  to  deny  that,  because  ft  says 
here  in  subeectiaa  (b>  of  the  amendment 
"require  information  from  PMeral 
agencies." 

There  Is  no  limitation  here.  I  presume 
that  means  that  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  could  go  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  say.  "We  would  like 
to  have  the  tncome  tax  returns  for  the 
Kodak  Co.  for  the  last  5  years."  Nothing 
in  here  gives  any  discretion  to  the  exist- 
ing agencies  to  say  no. 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
or  under  other  laws,  this  information 
should  not  be  made  available.  So  this 
does  not  give  the  subpena  power  to  go  to 
private  Individuals  or  corporations  and 
get  information,  but  every  agency  of  the 
Government  carries  a  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation and  some  of  it  is  protected  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  wtil  as 
other  acts  of  Congress  now,  bat  the 
Moorhead  amendment  would  make  all  of 
this  information  available  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  which  would 
then  make  It  available  to  the  Congress 
and  put  it  into  the  public  domain. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress  wants 
to  go  that  far.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  imanlmous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PODELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
is  long  past  for  Congress  to  enact  mean- 
ingful legislation  Uiat  will  benefit  the 
American  consumer.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Moor- 
head amendment  to  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act. 

This  amendment  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  by  allowing 
it  to  represent  the  public  in  proceedings 
before  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

It  would  empower  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  conduct  "reviews  and 
investigations"  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information  on 
abusive  consumer  practices.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
to  intervene  as  a  party  in  all  adjudica- 
tory proceedings  other  than  those  "re- 
lated directly  to  the  decision  to  impose 
any  criminal  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture." 

In  contrast,  the  bill,  without  this  nec- 
essary amendment  would  not  give  the 
CPA  the  right  to  make  other  Federal 
agencies  provide  this  information.  A  fur- 
ther weakness  of  the  committee  bill  Is 
that  it  precludes  CPA  Intervention  in 
all  informal  proceedings  and  Investiga- 
tions such  as  FTC  flammablHty  cases 
and  USDA  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 
Act  disciplinary  actions. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
even  with  the  Moorhead  amendment, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  has  no 
regulatory  powers.   It  cannot  tdl  any 


boslneas  or  Industry  bow  to  manufac- 
ture, market,  or  advotlse  its  proilDCts 
and  services.  It  cannot  impoae  any  pen- 
alties or  sanctions.  It  cannot  dictate  to 
any  other  Federal  agmcy  how  to  decide 
cases  or  what  policies  to  eetaUlBb. 

Tbe  voice  of  the  consumer  in  the  Nlx<m 
administration  has  been  as  silent  as  a 
porkchop  salesman  at  a  Jewish  wedding. 
Ralph  Nader,  America's  leading  con- 
sumer advocate  has  contlnnooaly  assailed 
tbe  atiathetic  stance  which  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  in  regard  to  xnx>tect- 
ing  the  public  in  consumer  affairs  mat- 
ters. Consumers  Union  magazine  has 
found  fundamental  fault  with  the  Pres- 
ident's entire  amnvach. 

An  independent  consumer  protection 
agency,  well -staffed  and  strong,  not 
lodged  in  the  vast  bureaucratic  caverns  of 
Government  and  not  subject  to  political 
manipulation  is  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  consumer's  dilemma. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
long  needed  legislation  that  would  bene- 
fit our  Nation's  200  million  consumers. 
The  Moorhead  an^ndment  is  a  construc- 
tive an<l  important  first  step  toward 
achieving  a  consumer's  "Bill  of  Rights." 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Moorhead  amendment.  The 
amendment  does  two  things.  It  removes 
a  limitation,  an  arbitrary  limitation,  on 
this  adjudicatory  proceedings  in  which 
the  Oonsiuner  Agency  could  lnt»vene 
and.  No.  2,  it  provides  the  agency  with 
the  capacity  to  get  the  information  nec- 
essary to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  sound 
very  criminal  in  either  instance. 

Mr.  Chalrmam,  each  of  these  changes 
would  improve  the  effectlTcness  of  this 
legislation  without  imposing  any  unfair 
burden  upon  anyone. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  In  adjudicatory  proceedings 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  could 
not  become  involved  in  any  criminal 
prosecution  or  the  assessment  of  any 
criminal  fine  or  penalty.  Furthermore, 
following  the  refusal  of  an  agency  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  on  b^ialf  of  the  cmi- 
stimer,  the  Agency  would  have  to  be  af- 
forded the  opportimity  to  proceed  in  its 
normal  capacity. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  these  reasonable  exten- 
sions of  the  authority  to  the  Consimier 
Protection  Agency  are  in  keei>ing  with 
the  overall  concept  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  legislation.  It  is 
proposed  to  provide  protection  for  the 
people.  This  Is  necessary  if  this  new 
agency  is  to  do  the  very  best  job  pos- 
sible for  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  Iielleve  that 
these  reasonable  extensions  of  authority 
are  imreasonable.  We  should  not  accept 
obvious  defects  in  legislation  on  the 
basis  that  we  can  change  It  within  a 
couple  of  years.  We  must  a^  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  The  pnvosed  extensions 
are  responsible  in  both  form  and  sub- 
stance. It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  approve  as  effective  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation  as  possible  and  the  time 
to  do  that  iB  now.  The  need  Is  uiyent. 
The  benefits  to  the  public  are  substantial. 


The  time  has  come  to  pot  a  Oonsmner 
Protection  Agency  to  work  on  a  fidl-time 
basis  on  behalf  of  the  American  consum- 
er and  under  Ihe  watchful  eye  of  tbe 
Congress. 

I  BT  ICK.  mOfOA 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenrtnwnt  oHerad  by  Mr.  PcrQUA  •«  a  sub- 
stltut«  for  tb*  ainesMtinent  offered  by  Mr. 
MoounAo:  On  pag«  14,  stzik*  tb«  hiirtlng 
on  Un«  8  And  delete  aectkMi  204  In  It*  en- 
tirety. Inserting  In  lien  tbereof  tbe  lollowlng 
new  heading  and  section  304: 

"PHOTKCnON     AKD     SKnXSSNTATIOIT     OT     OON- 

svMXKS  nr  aozxct  Am  cottkt  pbockebhtcs 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Every  Federal  agency,  prior 
to  taking  any  action  of  a  nature  which  rea- 
sonably can  be  construed  as  substantially 
affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers,  shall 
provide  notice  of  such  action  to  tbe  Offlce 
and  Agency  at  such  time  as  notice  of  tbe 
action  la  given  to  tbe  public,  and  aball.  con- 
sistent with  ita  statutory  reaponaibilltles, 
take  such  action  with  due  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  the  Interests  of  consumers.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 

"  ( 1 )  tbe  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions or  guidelines, 

"(2)  tbe  formulation  of  policy  decisions,  or 

"(3)  tbe  Issuance  of  orders,  decrees  or 
standards. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  notice 
pubilslaed  In  tbe  Federal  Register  aball  con- 
stitute notice  to  tbe  Office  and  Agency. 

"(b)  In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph 
(a) ,  upon  request  of  tbe  Agency  or  In  tboae 
cases  wbere  a  public  announoemcnt  would 
normally  be  made,  ttie  agency  cooccmed 
shall  Indicate  concisely  In  a  public  annouxMw- 
ment  of  such  action  the  oonslderatlon  given 
to  tbe  Interests  of  oonsuaaers. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  there  la  pending  in  or 
before  any  Federal  agency  of  tbe  United 
States  any  Investigation,  bearing,  or  other 
proceeding,  or  there  Is  pending  in  or  before 
any  court  of  tbe  United  States  any  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  United  States  or  any  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  a  party,  and  tbe  Agency  finds — 

"  (1)  tbe  result  of  such  proceeding  may  sub- 
stantially affect  tbe  Interecte  o(  consumers; 
and 

"(11)  such  interests  may  not  be  adequately 
represented  unlaas  the  Agency  particlpatea, 
upon  a  timely  filing  d  a  copy  of  aucfa  find- 
ings with  the  Federal  agency  or  court  In  or 
before  which  such  proceeding  Is  pending,  tbe 
Agency  sliaU  be  entitled  as  a  matter  or  right 
to,  oraUy  or  In  wrttlng,  preaent  la  aacb  pro- 
ceeding such  Mlerant  and  material  infonna- 
tlon  In  Its  powswion  as  tbe  Agency  deenr- 
neceesary  to  enable  tbe  Federal  agency  or 
court  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  valid 
Interests  of  consumers. 

"(2)  Upon  request  by  the  Agency,  each 
Federal  agency  Is  authorised  and  directed, 
prior  to  taking  an  action  resulting  from  a 
proceeding  in  wblch  the  Agency  has  partici- 
pated, to  make  available  to  the  Agency  any 
transcript  of  testimony  and  extilbiu.  to- 
gether with  all  papers  and  requests  filed  In 
such  proceeding:  and  the  Agency  shall  be 
entitled,  within  such  time  as  shall  be  per- 
mitted by  mlea  of  practice  and  procedure, 
to  file  written  comments  thereon  and  to 
Identify  wltb  reasonable  partteularlty  any 
addUtlanal  lafomatlcm  It  deems  neimi— ij 
to  permit  tbe  agency  to  give  due  coiisiawa- 
tlon  to  the  intereata  of  oonwimera  In  taking 
such  action.  Such  ooauaants  by  tbe  Agency 
than  be  made  available  for  written  oomment 
by  Interested  persons  within  such   time  as 
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■liaU  b*  permitted  bj  rulas  ot  prmctlo*  iwwl 
prooadur*,  ^nd.  togaiaer  wltb  &ay  >ueb  o«m- 
m«nU  br  Interwted  jMnoni.  Hull  b«  in- 
cluded In  tb*  Moard  if  ther*  la  a  raoord.  and 
oonaldarad  toy  tlM  mftttej. 

"(d)  Tbla  aactlon  dOM  not  probibH  |Mkr- 
ttdpMlan  by  tta*  A«uioy  In  any  Btete  or  lacal 
ooart  or  admtniatratlTa  acanoy  pwioaartlng. 
proTlded  tbat  rucb  participation  ahall  ba  at 
Um  dlacratlon  of  tha  State  or  local  court  or 
MbnlnlstratlTe  agency,  and,  notwltbatandlng 
any  State  or  local  ralea  of  practice  or  proce- 
d\u«  that  might  be  applicable  to  aueta  par- 
ticipation by  the  Agency,  the  Aganey  abaU 
partlolpate  In  auch  State  or  local  proceadlnga 
only  to  tlM  eattnt  that  It  U  anthorlaed  to 
participate  in  proceertlnga  In  or  befox*  a 
Fadaral  agancy  or  court  aa  prorldad  by  thla 
aectlon. 

"(e)  Xzcept  as  provided  In  this  aectlon. 
tha  Agency  ahall  not  participate  In  any  Vtod- 
eral.  State  or  local  court  or  agency  procaed- 
Ing.  or  In  connection  with  any  Judicial  re- 
Tlew  of  an  agency  proceeding.  Hotrerer, 
nothing  In  tbla  Act  ahall  be  oonatraed  by 
any  court  or  agency  aa  affecting  the  dlaere- 
tlon  or  atetutory  right  of  any  court  or  agency 
to  permit  any  peraon,  daaa  of  peraona.  or 
agency  other  than  the  Agency,  to  Initiate, 
Intarrene,  or  otherwiae  participate  In  any 
proceeding  of  auch  oourt  or  agency. 

"(f)  When  the  Admlnlatratar  determlnea 
it  to  be  In  the  intereate  of  ooiwiuners.  he  may 
requeet  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to  Ini- 
tiate such  proceeding  or  to  take  auch  other 
action  aa  may  be  authorized  by  law  with 
reapect  to  auch  agency.  If  the  Federal  agency 
falla  to  teke  the  action  requeated.  It  ahall 
promptly  notify  the  Agency  of  the  reaaona 
for  ite  failure  and  such  notification  shall  be 
a  mattar  of  public  record. 

"(g)  Appearanoea  by  the  Agency  under 
thla  aectlon  shall  be  In  Ite  own  name  and 
ahall  be  made  by  qualified  repreaentetlTea 
dealgnated  by  the  Admlnlatrator. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  thla  aectlon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Agency  from  com- 
municating with  Federal  or  Stete  agencies 
at  times  and  In  manners  not  Inconslatent 
with  law  or  agency  rulea. 

"(i)  ThU  aectlon  ahall  be  enforceable  in 
a  court  ol  the  United  Stetea  only  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  Agency." 

On  page  13  on  line  34.  replace  the  aeml- 
ookm  with  a  comma  and  add  Immediately 
thereafter  the  following:  "prorlded,  how- 
•rar,  no  other  FMleral,  state  or  local  agency 
ahall  laaue  any  order  on  behalf  of  the 
Agency  to  require  the  produetton  at  any 
books,  papers,  doeimiente,  raccttla  and  other 
informatloa  or  to  aunimon  wit 


Mr.  FTTQUA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmoua  conoent  that 
the  substitute  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Rsooao. 

■me  CELAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
aerring  the  right  to  object,  is  it  very 
long? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  About  four  pages,  I  be- 
liere.     

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  there  a  copy  avail' 
able? 

Mr.  PDQUA.  Yes. 

Mr.  BCKHARI>T.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vatioo  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th«-e  obJeett<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  generally 
well  known.  It  has  been  discussed  previ- 


ously on  the  floor  today  during  ganaral 
debate  and  been  referred  as  to  the  Fuqua 
amendment  or  the  "friend  to  the  con- 
sumer amendment"  or  as  the  "amicus 
(mriae"  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  I  am  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
bill  you  will  find  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  it.  However.  I  have  some  serious  reaer- 
vatloDs  about  the  intervention  powers  in 
section  204  of  the  bill. 

PhlloecqDhically,  what  I  think  we  are 
creating — and  it  does  raise  concern — is 
a  Federal  agency  to  go  in  and  attack 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Now,  who  created  these  existing  agen- 
cies? They  were  created  by  the  Congress. 
Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  see  that  they 
carry  out  their  functions  as  they  should? 
In  my  opinion  that  responsibility  belongs 
to  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
ought  to  say  we  have  so  erred  that  we 
must  create  another  agency  to  police  all 
the  others. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

Certainly  I  believe  that  tiiroughout 
tile  land  we  recognize  that  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  need  to  be  protected. 
Every  Federal  agency  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
consumers.  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
we  should  create  an  agency  empowered 
to  interfere  in  the  proceedings  <rf  other 
Federal  agencies — and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  proceedings  they  could  go  into.  I 
sent  around  to  all  of  you  a  list  of  some  16 
agencies.  We  studied  these  16  agencies 
to  try  to  find  out  what  proceedings  we 
felt  the  consumer  advocate  could  inter- 
vene in  as  a  formal  participant.  I  find 
there  are  over  160  Federal  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  intervention  and  partici- 
patory powers  in  HJl.  10835  are  going 
to  affect  these  agencies.  I  do  not  know 
wliat  the  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  nobody 
in  this  room  c€tn  give  you  this  figure.  We 
do  not  know  what  it  will  be. 

A  few  years  ago  we  have  created  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1070. 1  do  not  liave  to  explain  to  you  what 
this  Act  has  done  to  many  of  our  Federal 
projects.  I  cannot  say,  nor  can  anyone 
in  the  House  say  what  the  actual  impact 
of  that  act  has  been,  but  in  many  in- 
stances government  has  been  brought  to 
a  standstill.  Yet  we  give  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  far  more  power  than 
we  gave  to  the  envircmmentalists 
tlirough  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  Under  that  Aci  pri- 
vate groups  have  been  given  the  jpower  to 
appeal  Federal  agency  decisions  if  they 
feel  there  has  been  a  violation  of  that 
act.  Fortunately,  however,  we  did  not 
create  another  Federal  agency  to  go  in 
and  formally  represent  and  appeal 
special  environmental  interests  as  is  pro- 
posed In  Hit.  10835,  although  certainly 
I  would  not  argue  that  the  Interests  of 
consumers  do  not  need  to  be  given  ade- 
quate consideration  in  Federal  agency 
proceedings. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  we  will  have  to  employ. 


My  major  concam  is  that  we  not  create 
an  agency  to  go  in  and  f  onnally  interrene 
In  other  agency's  proceedings  whether 
they  be  formal  or  informal,  and  thereby 
create  internal  fights  within  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

My  approach  certainly  provides  for 
representation  of  consumer  interests.  We 
give  the  consumer  advocate  as  a  matter 
of  right  the  power  to  go  into  any  agency 
proceeding,  formal  or  informal,  at  any 
point  in  the  proceeding,  and  present  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

A  lot  has  been  said  during  the  discus- 
sion about  Mr.  Ralph  Nader.  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  has  done  a  good  Job  in  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and 
he  has  not  even  had  the  clout  my  amend- 
ment would  give  the  consumer  advocate. 
I  am  convinced — and  this  came  out  in 
the  extensive  subcommittee  hearings — 
that  the  spotlight  of  public  scrutiny  will 
bring  to  light  wrongs  being  done  where 
the  Interest  of  consumers  Is  not  being 
considered.  With  the  spotlight  on  public 
opinion  being  focused  on  this,  the  In- 
equities that  have  occurred  can  be  ef- 
fectively corrected. 

In  creating  other  agencies  we  have  felt 
that  the  agency  should  crawl  before  it 
started  to  run.  I  believe  after  we  create 
an  agency  we  should  give  It  a  chance  to 
operate  and  to  find  the  pitfalls  during  a 
shakedown  period.  Then  we  can  rean- 
alyze the  situation  and  make  changes  as 
appropriate.  The  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  as  Chairman  Holitikld 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  many 
times,  plans  to  watch  this  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  that  position.  We  will  come 
back  and  analyze  what  the  Agency  is  do- 
ing, and  consider  if  it  needs  additional 
powers  such  as  we  have  granted  other 
agencies.  This  Is  what  we  did  the  other 
day  with  the  EEOC.  If  additional  powers 
are  Justified  after  a  shakedown  period,  I 
am  sure  this  Congress  will  grant  that 
power  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  norlda  has  expired. 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  people 
will  say  that  my  amendment  takes  the 
teeth  out  of  the  agency.  It  does  not  take 
the  teeth  out  of  the  agency.  The  agency 
does,  as  a  matter  of  right,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  in  and  present  the  views 
and  the  interests  of  consumers  before 
all  of  the  Federal  agendee  in  all  types 
of  proceedings. 

We  do  not  get  encumbered  in  law 
suits — whether  the  consumer  advocate 
has  the  right  to  intervene  or  not.  Many 
areas  are  not  clear  on  this  point  and 
there  Is  great  ambiguity  as  to  whether 
he  may  intervene  or  not. 

Under  the  substitute  amendment  I 
have  offered,  the  consumer  advocate  can 
go  in  as  a  matter  of  right  and  prewnt  the 
interest  of  the  consumers.  After  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  completed,  he  can  also 
go  back  and  review  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  that  proceeding  and  make  ad- 
ditional comments,  if  he  feels  there  has 
been  some  Intereat  of  the  consumer  that 
has  been  overlooked. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we,  in  this  Con- 
gress, want  to  create  a  watchdog  to  go 
out  and  bite  other  agencies.  I  feel  that 
good  government  and  good  commonsense 
tells  you  that  if  an  agency  is  doing 
wrong,  then  the  Congress  had  better  tell 
them  where  they  are  going  wrong  and 
how  they  can  correct  the  situation.  But 
Congress  should  not  create  a  consumer 
protection  agency  to  go  out  and  attack 
existing  agencies. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  substitute  amendment 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  F^QDA)  smd  the  amendment 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MooRHXAS). 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  amendments 
actually  bring  to  a  head  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  committee  iat  the  last 
couple  of  months. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  jrou  now  in  the  bill 
H.R.  10835,  is  a  very  carefully  drafted 
piece  of  leglslatiCH)  which  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  both  of  the 
sponsors  of  these  amendments  have  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  to  give  protection  to 
the  consumer. 

That  is  the  place  from  which  we  start. 
The  question  is  how  far  do  you  want  to 
go  or  how  little  do  you  want  to  give  that 
agency  in  order  to  protect  the  consumer. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  bill  is  to 
provide  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  with  the  authority  and  the 
tools  to  Intervene  effectively  at  proper 
stages  without  Interrupting  the  flow  of 
governmental  action  insofar  as  matters 
involving  the  consumers  are  concerned. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  can  talk 
about — the  fact  that  we  define  con- 
sumer— It  was  not  in  the  other  bill — and 
the  fact  that  we  have  given  the  defini- 
tion here  to  consumer  interest. 

Another  point,  we  have  referred  to  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  was  adopted 
in  1946.  It  has  some  25  years  of  legal 
foundation  and  experience  behind  it.  80 
It  is  an  acceptable  framework  to  set  up 
this  new  structure. 

In  the  committee  bill  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  give  the  tools  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  so  that  it  can 
intervene  effectively  at  a  proper  stage. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  proceedings.  In  the  section 
referred  to,  in  section  204,  at  the  point 
where  the  agency  can  intervene,  we  have 
said  that: 

The  CPA  aa  a  matter  of  right  may  intar- 
Tone  as  a  party  pursuant  to  the  rulea  of 
practice  and  procedure  of  the  Federal 
agency  anC  enter  an  appearance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repreeentlng  the  Intereate  of  eoa- 
sumers  in  any  adjudicatory  proceeding  .  .  . 

That  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Moorhead  amend- 
ment to  mean  that  it  is  only  in  formal- 
type  proceedings. 

Now  the  definition  is  not  so  limited.  It 
is  a  very  wide  definition,  in  the  sense 
that  it  not  only  includes  formal  proceed- 
ings, but  it  also  includes  informal  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  we  do  not  permit  the  Agency,  the 


CPA,  to  Intervene  at  early  stages,  that 
iB  «^en  the  host  Agency  is  first  Involved 
with  the  matter  under  its  scrutiny  and 
has  not  determined  the  course  of  action 
it  may  wish  to  take.  But  we  do  pmnit 
the  C7PA  to  come  In  as  an  amicus  curiae 
or  to  supply  information  \m6et  other 
procedures  as  a  friend  of  tiie  oourt  at 
such  stage.  There  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunlty  to  present  their  case.  The  host 
Agency  has  to  reply;  it  will  have  to 
come  back  and  say,  if  that  be  the  case, 
"We  have  found  against  you,"  and  then 
declare  it.  Then  we  provide  that  the 
C:pa  has  the  onwrtunity  to  bring  this  out 
into  the  public  arena  and  make  public 
what  has  happened. 

So  we  feel  we  have  very  delicately 
proceeded  to  give  this  CPA  tools  and  au- 
thority to  do  an  effective  Job. 

We  also  provide,  irtiether  they  are  a 
party  or  not  a  party,  that  they  can  ap- 
peal at  the  appropriate  stage,  but  we  do 
not  provide  an  onerous  type  of  appeal. 
We  spell  out  the  authority  so  as  to  limit 
it  by  law  and  according  to  what  other 
parties  would  be  able  to  do. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
MooRRXAO  would  take  the  subpena-type 
of  authority  that  we  have  provided,  make 
it  applicable  at  early  stages  of  proceed- 
ings or  in  informal  activities.  This  con- 
cerns us  because  we  feel  what  will  be 
created  thereby  will  be  a  super-czar  type 
of  agency  where  the  agency  can  come  in 
at  any  stage  of  any  type  of  agency  ac- 
tion, and  create  havoc  in  the  procedures 
of  government. 

We  have  tried  to  balance  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  against  the  interest  of 
the  good  flow  of  government  action  In- 
sofar as  these  matters  are  concerned. 

Hie  Fuqua  substitute  proposes  an  ami- 
cus curiae  approach.  It  does  not  give  any 
of  the  tools  I  have  talked  about.  It  elim- 
inates all  of  section  204,  and  what  it 
says  is: 

All  you  can  come  in  with  Is  your  paper, 
yt)xa  poaition,  put  K  on  the  table,  and  say. 
"This  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it.  We  are 
aorry." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temjxire  (Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hoktok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  So  aU  the  agency 
could  do  under  the  Fuqua  amendment  is 
to  come  in  with  those  papers  and  say, 
"We  take  this  position,  but  we  do  not 
have  any  authority  to  do  anything  about 
it.  at  any  stage." 

I  personally  feel,  and  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  have  felt  that  this 
approach  does  not  give  the  CPA  suffi- 
cient authority  and  sulBolent  tools  to  do 
the  Job  that  Is  neoeBsary.  80  again  I  want 
to  emphaslae  that  -mbaX  we  have  tried  to 
do  Is  to  draw  a  rery  fine  Vaut  between  one 
extreme  that  is  proposed  here  l^  the 
Nader-Mborhead-Roaoithal  appraaeh  to 
authorise  the  cnr-tyiie  of  ai^roach. 
axid  the  other  type  of  approach,  the 
Fuqua  approach,  where  the  supportan 
of  thla  amendment  merely  want  to  per- 
mit the  CPA  to  come  la  and  put  its  ar- 
guments on  the  table  and  h<H)e  the  host 


agency  will  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion that  is  taken  by  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  I  think  In  the  latter  In- 
stance, thflct  la.  in  the  Puqua-amicue- 
curiae  approach,  that  there  are  no  teeth, 
that  there  is  no  ability  for  the  CPA  to 
be  effective  or  to  protect  the  consumo-'s 
interest. 

So  I  hope  when  the  votes  come  that 
you  will  vote  against  the  Fuqtia  substi- 
tute and  that  you  wUl  vote  against  the 
Moorhead  amendment  and  vote  for  the 
bill  as  it  is  presented. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
s^  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
intheweU. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  regret  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  MootHSss) 
who,  together  with  the  other  tspaoaon 
of  the  amendment,  has  a  long  and  val- 
uable record  as  a  friend  of  consumers.  I 
oppose  their  effort,  however,  because  I 
believe  they  are  m1wt,akm 

A  calctdated  eBort  has  been  made  to 
portray  our  bill  as, weak  and  ineffectuaL 
I  strongly  disagree.  "Hioee  who  contend 
it  is  weak  have  announced  they  wlU  of- 
fer a  single  key  amendment  designed 
to  transform  a  weak  bill  Into  a  strong 
bill.  This  is  that  amendment. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  proposed 
amendment  wUl,  I  suggest,  reveal  bow 
groundless  are  the  contentions  that  the 
commlttee-rowrted  Mn  is  Inadequate. 
The  amendment.  ~  it  Is  claimed,  would 
clarify  section  204(A)  (2)  In  order  to  as- 
sure participation  by  the  Ocmsumn*  Pro- 
tection Agency  In  proceedings  which 
affect  the  consumer  interest  deqrite  lan- 
gxiage  excluding  the  Agency  from  par- 
ticipating in  adjudications  "seeking  pri- 
marily to  impose  a  fine,  pmalty,  or 
forfeiture." 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  serve  its 
stated  purpose  or  any  other  ccnstmctlve 
purpose.  Experts  in  the  administrative 
process  rightly  "'■'"^«n  that  the  term 
"fine,  penalty,  or  f orfetture"  moonpasses 
only  a  small  proportion  of  adjudkstkms 
and  that  these  seldom  tnvolTe  eoneomer 
Interests.  Moreover,  I  bdieve  the  commit- 
tee has  made  it  clear  that  tn  using  this 
language.  Including  the  word  "primartty." 
we  intoid  that  it  be  Inteiprcted  strict- 
ly so  as  not  to  exclude  the  Agency  from 
proceedings  affecting  consuBBcrs  and  to 
apply  only  to  altuattens  where  the  pres- 
ence of  a  "dual  prosecutor"  would  endan- 
ger the  interests  of  the  piddle  and  the 
respondent. 

Since  proponents  of  the  amencbnent 
express  these  same  axieclfle  ohkcthrss.  I 
see  nothing  their  amendment  wookl  add 
to  this  section  of  the  biU.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  detract,  atncs  It  elDssty 
resemblSB  a  w«isknnlng  amsDitaMnt  ds- 
f  eatsd  ts  the  eoounlttes  and  thai  could 
confuse  inteipretatton  of  ttte  esetlon. 

The  other  purpose  of  the  amamknant. 
as  stated  by  its  aathacs.  Is  to  give  the 
Consumer  Protoettoak  Agancy  "aossa 
limited  type  of  ovsralcbt''  m  tte  aiw  of 
hifonaal  ndemaklng  and  adjudleatory 
proceedings  and  in  instances  where  other 
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acendes  fall  to  Inatltntc  formal  proceed- 
Insi. 

Again.  Mr.  fitiainnan,  I  eeatend  that 
Um  onmmlttaa  bitt  alnady  pravidaa  for 
this  auttaovttj  and  tbaC  the  rnKmoCimmit 
woukl  add  notktnc  to  the  pow«ta  of  tbe 
wopoaed  new  Ageney.  Bar  examide.  the 
Affoicy,  under  our  bill,  already  may  un- 
dertake review  and  inratisatknis:  it 
already  may  reqtdre  infomuitlon  from 
Federal  acenctee;  and  it  already  may 
sutantt  f mdinc  and  r— 'imrmiiiatfnnt  to 
the  Congress — whether  or  not  the  other 
FMeral  agmelca  foUow  its  adirioe. 

On  both  counts,  therefore,  the  pro- 
poaed  amendment  vonld  be  dupilcatiTe 
and  thus  unneceanry.  Oooaeqaently,  the 
only  oonciiaian  one  caif  drav  is  the  ob- 
vioM  one  thai  the  oooimlttee  biU  Ja  al- 
ready an  effective  Instrument  for  reiire- 
sentteg  the  Interests  of  consumers  whcn- 
ewr  or  mImbiwo.  decisions  are  made  or 
pciticiies  eataUlabed  vhich  are  important 
to  eaasamerB.  This  is  the  objective  of  the 
sponsen  c€  the  amendment  and  this  Is 
the  ohJeeave  of  the  fwnunittee  faUL 

Simlleriy.  Mr.  Cbalnnan.  I  rise  in  op- 
poeitlon  to  the  Fugua  amendment. 

It  Is  all  very  veU  to  talk  about  reason 
and  falnMss  and  moderation  when  it 
oofBes  to  protecting  the  operations  of 
goremment  and  buadneas.  But  It  is  high 
time  that  we  oonsktar  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  consumers  in  a  fair  and  reason- 
able and  equitalile  manner. 

m  order  for  the  CPA  to  act  effectively 
as  the  voice  of  oonaumeia,  it  must  have 
the  ability  to  be  heard.  This  can  only 
occur  if  we  give  it  strength.  Autfaorizlng 
the  CPA  to  intervene  as  a  party  with  the 
right  to  cross-enunlne,  call  wltnesaea. 
have  Information  obtained  for  it.  and 
appeal  to  the  courts  will  provide  this 
strength.  Merely  permitting  the  CPA  to 
appear  as  a  witness — perhaps  I  should 
say  as  a  supplicant— is  not  enoogh. 

To  ad<H>t  the  Puqua  amendment  will 
undermine  the  CPA's  authority.  It  will 
weaken  the  bllL  Therefore.  I  must  vote 
a«alnst  this  amendment. 

Do  not  tie  misled  by  the  siren  calls  of 
woe  over  the  dangers  of  this  power  of 
the  CPA  to  Intervene. 

The  President's  bill  of  last  Oongreas 
conferred  intervention  authority  upon 
the  Justice  OepartoKnt  at  least  as  strong 
as  we  have  in  this  bUL 

Tlie  Erient»in-Brown  bill  of  this  Con- 
greas.  ILR.  38M.  wiilch  the  President  at 
one  time  supported,  conferred  equally 
Btnmg  intervention  autliorlty  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Oommissian. 

The  administration  now  supports  the 
bill  before  yon  which  Includes  tnterven- 
tion.  Tbe  White  House  recognises  that 
only  through  intervention  can  the  voioe 
of  consumers  be  heard. 

We  do  not  create  a  superagency  by 
granting  tills  intervention  authority  to 
the  CPA,  however. 

First,  the  CPA  shall  only  have  the 
righU  of  every  other  party  to  a  proceed- 
ing. Is  It  so  unfair  and  vireasonable  to 
give  the  consumers  an  equal  rlg^t  to  be 
heard? 

Second,  the  right  to  intervene  moat  t>e 
done  In  conformity  with  rules  of  the 
a^enclea  and  the  laws  of  the  Nation.  If, 
after  observing  the  CPA  In  action,  Uie 


OoBgreas  believes  the  CPA  is  cKcrclMz« 
too  treat  authority  cr  miwming  Its  au- 
tiiatltr.  aU  it  hM  to  do  Is  to  unsad  the 
law.  And.  if  nderal  agemJes  bdieve  the 
CPA  is  ondsnnlnlng  the  administrative 
praeeas,  all  it  has  to  4d  is  to  amend  its 
niieB  and  regulatlans. 

I  should  further  stress  in  Une  with 
point  two  that  the  ulttmate  decision  rests 
with  the  Federal  agencies  and  oourte — 
not  the  CPA  or  any  other  party- 
Third,  we  have  Incorporated  many 
safeguards  within  the  bill  to  protect  aU 
intereeted  parties  to  a  preeeedlng,  Indod- 
ing  restrictions  on  the  release  of  eonfl- 
dential  information,  ttie  extent  of  sub- 
pena  power,  the  dlsseminaUon  of  prod- 
uct-name data,  the  tmposltion  of  fines 
and  penalties,  the  handling  of  com- 
plaints, and  the  iesMng  of  products. 

Finally,  to  those  who  may  argue  Uiat 
granting  the  CPA  the  right  to  Intervene 
win  further  delay  admlnlstfative  pro- 
ceedings which  are  already  long  and 
arduous  let  me  remind  the  Members  that 
existing  delays  are  in  no  way  the  fault 
of  consumers.  Most  delays  are  the  fault 
of  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  them- 
selves. If  we  are  serious  about  hiin<t<ng 
onngumer  protection  into  administrative 
proceedings,  then  we  may  except  some 
little  additional  time  to  be  expended. 
But,  I  feel  oonfldent  that  additional  de- 
lay— ^If  any — caused  by  the  CPA's  power 
to  Intervene  will  tie  mintmni 

Mr.  MQNAOAN.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  rise 
In  oivoaltloa  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  Uie  substitute  that  has  been 
offered.  The  stat^wnent  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Horlda  who  offered  It 
that  we  do  not  want  a  watchdog  to  bite 
our  Oovemment  agencies.  I  suggest  that 
we  do  want  a  watchdog.  I  believe  that  Is 
the  prime  consideration  here. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  proper  way  to 
act  In  this  problem  would  be  to  talk  to 
the  agencies  and  ten  them  what  they 
are  doing  wrong.  In  my  judgment  this 
is  not  sufficient.  I  believe  that  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  gentleman's  substitute  Is 
tl»t  It  does  not  put  some  element  of  com- 
pulsion into  this  relationship.  We  have 
seen  over  the  years  people  telling  these 
agencies  that  they  were  not  doing 
enough,  that  they  were  doing  wrong,  or 
that  they  were  failing  to  take  necessary 
action,  and  we  have  tiad  example  after 
example  of  inadequate  performance  and 
failure  to  follow  the  proper  course  for  the 
protection  of  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

Either  the  bill  itself  or  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MooKRXAD),  I  believe  are 
rweferable  to  the  sul^stltute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Foqtta).  His  amendment  involves 
"request."  It  Involvee  the  "notiflcatlon  of 
tlje  agency."  and  it  Involves  the  "mrsen- 
tatlon  of  information."  But  the  bill  and 
the  Moorhead  amendment  provide  ac- 
tual Intervention,  provide  participation, 
provide  for  tlie  entering  of  an  appear- 
ance. In  other  words,  they  provide  for 
some  specific  and  definite  partlctpatlan 
in  ttie  ddiberations  and  In  the  decisions 
of  the  agencies  that  are  involved. 


All  of  us  are  interested,  of  eooxae.  In 
reaching  a  lecislatiw  aoIutlaD  to  (his 
problem.  Tbe  dUtaenees  are  really  only 
in  what  the  metliod  sluidd  be.  Baefa  pro- 
peaal  represents  a  new  and  gtcater  par- 
tldpatian  in  or  review  ol  the  operatioiM 
c£  these  agendes  that  are  eoneenied 
with  the  oonsamer. 

I  join  the  others  who  have  compli- 
mented our  ciiairman,  tlte  gentleman 
frcnn  California  (Mr.  Holxrklb)  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor,  and  I  deplore  the  character  and 
type  of  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  him  in  cosinectioti  with  this  prep- 
aration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ctaainnan.  it  is  clear  that  iutant 
substitute  represents  a  softening  of  the 
ptx>viaions  that  are  in  the  oommittee  UU. 
I  do  not  believe  we  want  a  anftn^ng.  I 
believe  that  we  want  a  strengtheilng  of 
the  rights  of  the  consumer  that  would 
not  be  achieved  by  the  substitute.  I  hope 
the  substitute  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HGCJnZLD.  Mr.  ChaimMui.  I 
seek  to  arrive  at  a  oonclosion  of  the 
debate  on  the  Fuqua  amendment.  As 
most  of  the  Mtaiben  know,  there  la  an 
affair  tonight  foar  the  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  congress  downtown  where  w« 
are  the  guests.  If  we  could  agree  to  vote 
on  the  Fuqua  substitute,  say,  by  5 
o'clock,  we  oould  rise  and  the  leadership 
could  dose  up  the  work  ol  today  by 
approximately  5:30  and  stUl  make  the 
engagement. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chalinuui. 
would  this  preclude  debate  on  the  Moor- 
head amendment  at  the  beginning  of 
business  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  No,  it  would  not.  If 
the  Fuqua  amendment  is  dlspoeed  of 
today,  the  first  order  of  >>'H"fws  would 
be  the  Moorhead  amendment  tomorrow, 
provided  the  Fuqua  amendment  is  com- 
pleted today. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  With  the  debate 
thereon? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  With  the  detiate 
thereon . 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Piiic«  of  HUnols) .  Is  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  making  a  imanlmous-consent 
request  tliat  all  debate  on  the  Foqua 
substitute  amendment  end  at  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  so  make  that  re- 
quest, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLIFISLJD.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I 
make  tiie  same  reqaest,  but  for  5: 15  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CTallfomla? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  lAi.  fh^rmAn  n- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  understand 
it  is  the  request  of  the  gentleman  for 
unanimous  «^"ffnt  that  aU  rtebete  on 
the  Fuqua  amendment  dose  at  5 :  U  p jn. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  debate  should  be  limited  on 
both  at  the  same  time.  If  Uie  gentleman 
would  amend  ills  request  to  encomjiass 
both  the  Mo(H-head  amendment  and  the 
Fuqua  amendment  I  would  not  be  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  not  do  that, 
because  the  Moorhead  amendment  Is  a 
principal  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  as  is  the  Fuqua  amendment.  So 
far  as  this  Member  is  concerned,  thry 
must  be  treated  with  fairness. 

We  are  caught  in  a  situation.  If  we 
cannot  arrive  at  an  agreement  I  wlU 
move  that  the  committee  rise  at  5 :  L5. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Under  those  dr- 
cumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  t>e 
constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAHUiiAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Might  I  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman,  the  understand- 
ing at  tiie  present  time  is 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  There  is  no  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorit.  There  would  be 
no  limitation  of  debate  on  the  Moorhead 

amendment? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  trying  to  get  an 
agreement.  I  did  not  get  an  agreement. 
I  will  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  Itself. 
The  will  of  the  House  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  recognition  on 
the  Fuqua  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  Lb  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

I  feel  somewhat  like  the  man  who  said. 
"Comes  the  revolution,  they  will  stand  me 
beside  a  cellophane  wall  and  shoot  at  me 
from  both  sides." 

I  am  being  shot  at  from  one  side  by  the 
Fuqua  adherents  and  from  the  other  side 
by  the  Nader-Rosenthal-Moorhead  ad- 
herents. 

I  will  address  my  remarks  at  this  time 
to  the  Fuqua  amendment. 

First  I  want  to  say  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  my  committee  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentlenum  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fuqua),  but  I  must  oppose  his  amend- 
ment— and  I  shall  opixiee  the  Moorhead 
amendment,  too — because  it  would  seri- 
ously weaken  this  bill  and  completely 
unbalance  its  carefully  worked  out  struc- 
ture. I  am  referring  essentially  to  the 
amicus  curiae  proposal.  Some  of  Mr. 
Fuqua's  amendments  taken  by  them- 
selves would  not  be  objectioiutlde,  but 
they  are  part  of  a  package,  arui  this 
package  carmot  be  accepted  by  thoae  who 
want  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
do  an  effective  Job. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks  yes- 
terday, although  I  did  not  mention  the 
gentleman  by  luune,  the  amicus  curiae 
amendment  would,  in  effect,  caiMe  the 
Agency  Administrator  to  have  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  with  his  hat 
in  the  other  hand,  to  come  before  agen- 
cies to  plead  the  oonsumer's  caoae.  He 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  proceeding — 
rule  making,  adjudloatory.  or  ooort.  He 
would  not  be  aMe  to  eroes-ezamlne  wit- 
nesses, call  for  books  and  reeords,  and 
appeal  adverse  deddoos,  as  any  part  to 


a  proceeding  is  entitled  to  do  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and  which 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
l>e  entitled  to  do  In  the  committee- 
approved  bill. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  He  would  not  be 
allowed  to  have  the  usual  privileges  of  a 
ptuty  to  a  proceeding  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

We  have  an  amicus  curiae  rde  pro- 
vided in  B.R.  10835,  but  it  is  a  supple- 
mentary role.  It  is  designed  to  insure  tiiat 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  would 
have  access  to  Federal  agency  and  court 
proceedings  in  those  cases  where  other- 
wise It  might  be  barred  or  had  decided 
not  to  become  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

In  substance,  what  the  amendment 
would  do  is  to  eliminate  the  central  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  the  provision  which  per- 
mits the  new  consumer  agency  to  inter- 
vene as  a  party  in  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceedings ^^ere  consumer  Interests  are 
substantially  affected  and  i^ere  it  is 
shown  that  consumer  interests  are  not 
otherwise  adequately  represented.  Tlie 
bill,  as  reported  by  our  ccMiunittee,  con- 
fers this  right  of  Interventlan  aa  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  It  only 
gives  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
the  same  appeal  rights  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  and  other  laws 
now  give  to  citizens,  corpcHations  and 
other  non-Federal  parties. 

The  amicus  curiae  amendment  was 
fully  debated  in  the  subcommittee  and 
was  defeated  8  to  4.  It  again  was  defeated 
in  the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
8.  So  this  is  an  amendment  that  has  been 
well  considered.  We  feel  that  it  should  be 
defeated  by  the  House  Members  if  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  consimier  advocate. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  claim 
that  it  should  t)e  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  agency,  and  we  quote, 

A  realistic  cbance  to  achieve  Inunedlate  re- 
sults. 

The  amendment  would,  in  fact,  do  ex- 
actly the  cHPPosite.  Instead  of  giving  the 
new  agency  adequate  tools  to  achieve  re- 
sults, it  would  remove  the  most  effective 
tod  at  the  agency's  disposal— giving  it 
no  more  power  than  a  public  interest 
group  appearing  as  amicus  curiae  would 
have — the  power  to  sulunit  an  argument 
in  an  administrative  proceeding,  with  the 
hope  that  the  agency  will  take  it  into 
consideration  before  deciding  the  issue. 

The  amendment  would  seriously 
weaken  the  very  carefully  safeguuxied 
right  of  intervention  granted  in  HJl. 
10835.  It  would  make  the  consumer 
agency  come,  hat  in  hand,  to  idead  the 
consumer's  cause  without  the  rights  a 
party  would  have  to  obtain  judicial  re- 
view, or  cross-examine  witneeses.  or  to 
have  discovery  privileges  which  are  now 
accorded  to  other  parties  in  Federal  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

This  amendment  would  leave  an  agen- 
cy created  to  repreaent  all  American  con- 
sumers In  no  better  poattioi>— and  in 
some  oaaea  in  a  worse  podtion— than 
p<d>llc  interest  gniups  who  now  intervene 
in  agenoy !»»««— "^"g*  under  existing  law. 

The  letter  circulated  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  FVQVA.  contains  a  chart  llgttng  over 
91  dlffermt  oategorlM  of  proceedings  In 


16  different  agendes  n^eh  oould  con- 
cdvahly  give  rise  to  conMuaer  interests, 
and  thus,  be  participated  In  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protectitai  Agency. 

This  chart,  if  anything,  demonstrates 
the  need  for  a  strong,  central,  and  inde- 
pendent agency  which  can  monitor  these 
far-fiung  Federal  activittas  which  affect 
consumers.  Our  committee  found  that 
Federal  agendes  are  not  adequatdy  pro- 
tecting consumer  interests.  Agendes  lack 
adequate  information  about  the  impact 
of  their  decisions  on  consumers.  Remem- 
ber, many  of  these  agencies  work  in  a 
very  small  -fidd  and  they  do  not  Imow 
what  Is  happening  in  other  agendes. 

Most  serious,  we  found  that  relation- 
ships between  those  doing  the  regulating 
and  those  subject  to  regulatica  have  be- 
come too  dose,  leaving  open  to  serious 
question  the  fairness  and  objectivity  of 
many  ageiu:y  decisions  where  consumer 
interests  are  involved. 

It  must  not  be  fwgotten  that  ocmsiuner 
interests  are  the  common  interests  in 
fairness,  safety,  and  value  of  all  207  mil- 
lion Americans. 

To  merely  permit  the  Ccnsumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  come  bef  (h«  a  Federal 
proceeding  as  an  interested  observer  to 
voice  his  sentiments  without  the  ability 
to  participate  fully  or  to  challenge  harm  - 
f  ul  decisions  would  be  to  weaken  the  new 
ageiury,  defraud  the  consumer  and  Jeop- 
ardize even  fiutber  pid>Uc  confidence  in 
Government. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  jdn 
us  In  opposing  the  Fuqua  or  amicus 
curiae  amendment  on  the  floor  today. 
We  hope  that  Members  who  consider 
themsdves  true  frioids  of  the  ccmsxuner 
will  vote  against  the  amicus  curiae 
amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I,  too,  wish  to  flrstl>egin 
by  commending  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  his  fairness  and  his  dili- 
gence in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  As  he  stated  on  pre- 
vious occasions  during  the  marlnip  ses- 
dons  of  the  subcommittee  and  tiie  full 
committee,  his  primary  objective  was  to 
bring  to  the  floor  successfully  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  meml>ers  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  here  tills  after- 
noon and  were  here  yesterday  debating 
the  bill  proves  that  he  met  with  success 
in  this  aim. 

However,  there  are  those  of  us  like  my- 
self who  voted  "present"  at  the  time  we 
repcHied  the  bill  from  the  committee,  and 
who,  nonetiieleBS  attU  fed  thai  the  leg- 
islation is  by  no  *"—»«■  strong  fmngh 
to  do  the  Job  that  it  must  do. 

Now,  as  to  the  subetitiite  amendment 
wiiich  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  norida  (Mr.  Pdqoa)  .  I  do  not  wish 
to  talk  about  any  esars.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  stay  away  Cram  anything 
like  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  It  la  notfataif ,  more  or  tan,  than 
allowing  the  agency  to  go  in  as  antfeus 
curiae,  dt  there  with  ita  hands  folded 
and  its  Qpa  aealed.  and  ttet  la  the  end 
of  It.  For  too  many  yearn  now  tlMM  has 
been  an  «nply  seat  for  this  ooosumer 
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In  each  and  fmajoskt  of  Matm  proeeed- 
inss.  On  tiM  «na  band  yo«  have  the 
namiry  iltttag  In  an  ad|irttc«»ory  capac- 
ity and  out  front  yon  bnve  tlie  baad  of 
lawycn.  tlie  actentlati,  ezperto  and  tfae 
wtaHitlrtant  Bowevar,  tn  Uk  otber  aeat. 
malted,  "conaunier."  there  la  no  one. 
OvB- tfaa  jwars  «tio  haa  bean  sitting  Uien 
to  aaprtMaat  the  oonauaier?  I  command 
to  you  an  aitide  ^rtileh  waared  in  the 
last  laane  o<  the  WaaUnstanlan  ma«a^ 
2dne,  that  4tocwanw  one  of  the  high-prw- 
eied  aopsr  lav  ftnn>  and  tbey  oaB  it  Cov- 
L  jtop  or  aoraathliiK  or  other — k;ey«allit 
'X»B".  The  diadaln.  tiie  utter  disdain 
with  arhldi  the  members  of  this  firm 
loek  open  the  reculatory  acendes  la  ap- 
pajent.  TtA*  firm  as  a  matter  of  fact  baa 
kept  the  OeriUrt  case  saint  for  !•  jpears 
and  I  am  sore  baa  been  aMe  to  do  so 
thronsh  ailek  lecaUstle  Baaneavertec. 

Tou  knew  that  the  SmKeaae  Court  of 
the  United  States  AaaBy  declared  XtaaX 
Kwtrr  crimlBKl  has  »  rtsht  to  be  repre- 
sented. An  we  are  aakinv  here  is  that 
eroy  oonsvmer  liave  a  right  t9  be  rep- 
resented. If  we  are  to  pay  a  legal  firm 
for  repreaenting  a  criminal  or  an  indl- 
vldoal  cfaaived  with  a  citadnal  act,  why 
can  we  not  provide  to  the  eonsumer,  rep- 
reaentatlon  befocv  tbeae  agcndes? 

&i  aB  of  the  yean  that  afl  of  as  here 
today  have  been  in  the  Congreas,  there 
haa  never  been  as  important  an  lasoe  aa 
this  paitteular  pleee  of  legislation  now 
pending  before  us  today. 

The  fact  of  the  maiter  Is  that  this  bill 
is  not  dedgned  for  any  rainortty  group, 
it  Is  not  designwl  for  any  eeaoomlc  te»el 
groop.  It  is  designed  for  each  and  every 
Anaerlean — your  wife,  yonr  hosband, 
yoor  children,  and  yoor  grandchildren, 
who  are  all  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppoae  the  Faqna 
amendment  beeanae  of  ttie  obrtoos  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  "paper  tiger." 

I  sopported  and  am  a  ceapouser  of  the 
IfoorlMMl  amendment  beewM  tt  will  do 
for  the  eui— iiei  ttiat  which  haa  to  be 
dene.  It  will  give  tike  tiger  some  teeth. 
Why  ihoidd  General  If ofeon  and  Gen- 
eral Beetrle  and  Amerlean  Bfotors  and 
Sqnflib  and  an  the  oOwrs.  Bristol-Myers. 
fear  this  legislation.  Why  has  bnstneas 
lobbied  ao  stroogly  aggafnat  it?  One  rea- 
son is  that  they  haw  had  their  way  over 
the  ytmn.  and  they  do  not  want  change. 
If  they  atend  befatad  the  praduet  they 
sen.  if  they  feel  their  adverUrtng  la  leglt- 
iBiate  and  tens  the  true  story,  what  fears 
should  they  have  over  a  consvaer  pro- 
tecttan  agener?  The  giaat  flrma  ahoOld 
be  happy  abovt  it.  Ttaia  woidd  keep  chA 
the  smaD  and  nfttriral  ItanM.  U  they 
are  ethlrsl,  if  they  aie  doing  the  Job. 
tiiey  dMold  agree  to  tMs. 

In  dosing.  I  aay  romember  that  you 
the  eaoaMmers.  Yoo  are  nat 
by  OcBcral  JDaotiie.  Anerieaa 
«r  General  Metora.  or  8«utW>. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  Tht  tlMM  «<  tbe  gcn- 
tlcnan  from  Rhode  lalaad  has  espired. 

Mr.    BPCHAWAW.   Mc   CteiraMn.   I 
mave  to  atrika  the  requMta  number  «f 
,  aiMl  I  tiae  in  aupperi  of  the 


flat  hm  mimatd  lo  an 

empty  chairs  in  this  Chamber  today,  not 


thoae  of  Meulotn  who  are  ateent.  but  of 
important  voices  In  ttila  Goyenunent  who 
are  not  fully  represented  here. 

'you  bav«  heard  the  eUmor  from  those 
who  are  concerned  that  thia  biO  is  not 
strong  enough.  I  would  aay  that  the 
chatnoan  and  the  aaembers  of  the  sub- 
cwnmittre  are  to  be  ocamncnded  for  re- 
porting a  bill  that  is  aa  good  as  it  is. 
But  I  would  aay  in  the  opinion  ef  many 
people  in  varioua  agendas  of  this  Oov- 
emment  that  this  bill  in  one  respect  la 
too  Strang,  and  that  is  in  that  we  are 
saying  toagendea  and  departmeitts  with 
wh^fa  we  imve  cntniatod  Important  as- 
pects at  the  public  interest,  we  are  say- 
ing if  we  pass  the  Moochead  amendment. 
if  we  turn  down  the  Fuqua  aawwdment. 
we  are  issuing  a  vote  of  no  conAdenoe  in 
you  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  your 
bailiwick.  We  are  saying  to  the  commit- 
tees of  this  Congreas  we  are  casting  a  vote 
of  no  eonfldenoe  in  your  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  and  the  con- 
sumer interest  in  those  areas  where  your 
cooBiittee  lias  jurisdiction. 

We  are.  in  fact,  giving  to  a  specific 
a«ency  of  Oowemment  which  is  ctiarged 
with  stewardship  for  one  aq^ect  of  the 
puhUo  interest  which,  we  wiU  caU  the 
consuBfttr  interest,  tlie  power  to  take 
other  sgwirim  into  court  to  seek  to  over- 
turn darldons  made  by  agencies  with 
great  expertise  and  experienee  in  pro- 
tecting various  aspects  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  Con- 
gress needs  to  look  carefully  at  what  wa 
would  do  today.  With  the  crowded  court 
dockets,  if  we  would  transfer  to  the  Fed- 
eral judiciaiT  the  ultimate  dedsloo 
through  a  challrwigf  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  decisions  of  the  FPC,  the  FCC, 
and  all  the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies, then  I  uf  that  we  will  be  creating 
chaos  in  this  Oovemment. 

Again  I  say  that  with  the  crowded 
present  dockets  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
we  may  find  that  the  Government  is  in  a 
hopeleas  bottleneek  in  reaching  decisions 
on  vital  nuttten  of  poiille  tntereat  be- 
caoae  of  etther  poaaage  of  the  Moorhead 
amendment  or  the  tmning  down  of  the 
I^Mlua  subatitate  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
genttemaa  yldd? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  the  disttn- 
gidahed  ranking  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  would  aay  to  my  coBeagoe, 
the  gentleman  in  the  wA,  that  in  the 
early  eonaideratlon  of  this  bin  he  brooght 
the  matter  to  ny  attentton  tn  seeldng 
and  trying  to  find  from  the  appraprlatien 
end  what  eS^et  tMi  blD  might  have.  I 
did  do  that,  and  I  reeelved  a  number  of 
replies  from  agenetea.  My  eoneem.  and 
the  reason  I  am  sopportliW  the  aotatltute 
amendaaant.  to  the  great  eoat  that  wnidd 
be  Involved  to  soaae  tt  these  preeeedtaga 
that  aeem  to  be  uiiiMiimsaiy.  Tlw  de- 
thnt  win  be  aasetad  acw  tadtkar 
r  lurrf  iisiiamli  nf  Miinii  in 
my  hMid.  boll  wtO  Mt  iwtf  aU  a<  than, 
but  aa  an  cxaaipla  iiam  to  the 
mant  of  Agriculture,  Onaaaaaer 
Ing  Bervlce.  Food  Nutrition  Service,  De- 


partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei. 
fare,  a  whole  Ustof  the  ageneieB  that  will 
be  aCected  by  such  Interveatian. 

Also  tn  the  fleld  of  educatioii.  there  are 
a  number  of  educational  progxwns  that 
we  have  In  whfeh  th^  can  intervene  and 
which  will  slow  down  the  proceedingB 
and  will  be  very  costly  to  the  consumers. 

The  Department  <rf  tlie  Interior  is  in- 
volved in  this.  The  Maritime  Onmmtarton 
and  the  Atomle  Ekiergy  Commiasion  is 
Involved  tn  this.  Sorprlsingly  enough, 
there  will  be  interventions  in  that. 

n  Memlwrs  are  Interested,  I  would  l>e 
very  glad  to  supi^y  some  of  these  over- 
night, some  of  these  replies  that  I  have 
received  from  agencies.  It  is  very  Impor- 
tant, it  seem£  to  me,  that  we  give  careful 
consideration  as  to  wtiat  we  are  doing. 

I  believe  the  sUbsUtute  amencbnent  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  norida  is  a 
good  siAstitute  and  should  be  adopted, 
and  I  will  support  it  liecauae  of  the  reviles 
I  have  recelTcd  from  these  agencies 
wtiich  I  requested,  with  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaimum,  will  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOiCPON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  want 
to  ask  the  date  of  thcae  letters  becauae. 
as  I  understood  it,  the  Information  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  oo  Appropria- 
tions, read — those  letters  were  letters  tn 
reply  to  an  earlier  version  of  the  bill 
that  was  Iwfore  the  committee. 

The  question  I  am  asking  Is:  When 
were  these  letters  obtained? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  have  analyaed 
these  and  can  submit  them  when  I  ob- 
tain permlsBtan.  They  will  be  put  in  the 
RsooRo.  TTie  letters  that  do  not  apply 
win  be  eliminated.  If  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  be  good  enough.  I  think 
we  can  probably  supply  only  thoae  re- 
sponses that  would  now  be  pertinent  to 
the  present  legiaiatlon  bat  not  tiiooe 
wboae  applieaUUty  haa  <^ianged  with 
the  dianges  wiiloh  Imve.  in  fact,  been 
made  by  amendments  to  the  original 
legMatioa. 

The  letters  from  Federal  acencieB — 
and  I  9eak  here  only  of  than  portlans 
of  the  letten  which  refer  to  intervcntlan 
or  pazticipattan  by  the  Oanaumer  Flo- 
teetlon  Agency— may  be  quickly  divided 
Into  two  groupa.  Ttie  tint  tnap  ccntalns 
deseripOana  of  thoae  Fadeoal  agency  pr»- 
ceedings  thai  would  apiiear  to  be  subieet 
to  attack  by  the  CPA  under  the  praamt 
MIL  In  this  group  are  the  following 
agencies : 

Atomic  Euutr  Commisalan. 

C»vU  Aaraaaotics  Board. 

DepartoMnt  of  Agiieulture. 

Oepartoaezit  of  Health.  Bducation.  and 
Welfare. 

DepartnHnt  of  HfMuIng  and  Urban  De- 
vflapnwt. 

Otopartaieat  of  the  Interior. 


HiU 
tlensof 

not  be  subject  to  attack,  depending  upon 
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your  interpretattoD  of  the  Mil  as  Inter- 
preted  in  the  committee  report.  In  li^t 
of  the  exceedingly  liberal  tnterpretatian 
given  to  secttoD  304  on  i>age  10  of  the 
committee  report,  we  must  assume  that 
the  Intent  ol  the  committee  Is  to  make 
intervention  or  participatton  aiwUcable 
to  any  proceeding  that  is  affected  by  any 
provision  falling  within  chapter  6,  title 
V  of  the  United  Stoteo  Code.  If  thto  to  the 
case,  the  courts  would  probably  h<dd  that 
the  following  proceedings  are  subject  to 
CPA  attack.  But  neither  I,  nor  anyone 
else  at  this  point,  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  or  are  not  intended  to  be,  or  actually 
are,  covered  by  the  present  section  204 
( a ) .  In  this  doubtful  group  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  following  agencies: 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Labor. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Board. 

Tariff  Commission. 

The  entire  correspondence  fallows: 

DSPABTMBKT  OF  ACUCTTLTUmK, 

Washington,  DC,  Map  2$,  1971. 
Hon.  FKAinc  T.  Bow, 
Hoxae  of  Hepresentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAi  CoNCBSSSMAN  Bow :  Ttila  la  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  14,  1971,  reqxiestlng 
certain  Information  relative  to  the  admin- 
istration of  B.S..  14  which  U  now  pending 
before  the  Oovernment  Operations  Commit- 
tee. 

H  R.  14,  which  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  Is  currently  being  reviewed  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  As  soon  as  this  review 
IS  completed,  a  report  will  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Ctovernment  Operations  on 
the  bill's  relationship  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  the  administration 
opposes  the  creation  of  a  new  separate  agency 
and  prefers  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3809  to 
those  of  H.R.  14. 

Our  comments  relative  to  hearings,  pro- 
ceediuga  and  other  activities  thia  Depart- 
ment conducts  which  might  affect  the 
Interests  of  consumers  are  outlined  In  the 
attached  statement.  We  hope  this  Informa- 
tion will  be  beneficial  to  you  In  your  study 
of  H.R.  14  and  related  bills.  If  we  may  be 
of  additional  aaalstance,  please  let  us  kxvow. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises   that    there   Is   no   objection   to   the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHASO  Ltnc, 
Assistant    Secretary. 

Statement  by  USDA  on  Hearings,  Proceid- 
iNcs  AND  Othxb  AcTnrmxs  ArrKcriNO  Con- 
scMn  Intkksst 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  la 
Involved  In  hundreds  of  proceedings  (hear- 
ings. Investigations,  and  formal  and  Informal 
rulemaking  proceedings)  each  year  In  con- 
nection with  its  regulatory  and  service  pro- 
Brams.  Programs- iHilch  have  consumer  Im- 
pact include  (1 )  establlahlng  mlnlmiun  prices 
under  mUlc  marketing  orders;  (3)  regulation 
of  slEe,  quality,  quantity  and  other  condi- 
tions of  Bale  under  marketing  ordwv  for 
other  commodities  and,  for  apedfled  com- 
modltlaa,  (rade,  tlse,  quality  and  mattirlty 
requirements  on  Impmta  tf  the  domestic 
commodity  U  regulated:  (S)  ngulatloo  of  the 
inspection  of  meat,  egg  prodtieta.  and  poultry 
products  to  determine  whether  the  producta 
are  wholesome  and  otlierwlss  net  adultaratsd 
MKl  property  labsisd:  (4)  sstab»rt>ment  of 
voluntary  grads  and  qnaltty  stamdsrdi  for 
«ll  pnnelpal  agrterdtaral  eatBmedltles:  (S) 
representation  la  agrlooltriral  transportation 
rate  and  serrics  eases;  and  (9)  enforotment 


at  fabr  trading  praetleea  undsr  atatutss  in- 
mtvlng  parlsbable  agrieoltural  ooBunodiUas 
(Pertshatde  Agtlealtuna  OnmnMidni—  Act), 
seed  (Federal  Seed  Act),  waratomasiiw  (U.S. 
WaretaooM  Act),  and  marnbMs  <a 
Uvea  (Agrloultural  Pair  Pnotiosa  Act). 

yood  tmd  Nutritiam  Service  acUvltles  affect 
the  Inter— ta  of  oonaumerB  who  are  prtmarUy 
famlHea  In  aoonomlo  need  and  chUdi«n.  Fed- 
etml  Ngmattons  are  currently  In  effect  fcr 
the  National  Bcbool  Luncb  Program,  the 
Special  BCUk  Frognm.  the  School  Breakfast 
Program.  Vb»  Monfood  Aaalstanoe  (Food  Berv- 
loe  Bqulpntent)  Program,  the  Special  Food 
Senrloe  Program  for  Children,  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program,  and  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Under  current  poUcy  In  VNB, 
significant  changes  In  program  regulations 
are  issued  In  proposed  form  for  pufaUc  com- 
ment prior  to  their  Issuance  in  final  form. 
In  recent  years,  daas  actions  have  brought 
In  Federal  courts  by  program  participants 
and  other  challenging  various  program  provi- 
sions and  policies  with  respect  to  several  of 
these  food  programs. 

The  Agricultural  fieseareh.  Service  conducts 
the  licensing,  teetlng,  and  inspection  of 
veterinary  biologies  as  a  protection  of  con- 
sumer Interests.  Labels  are  reviewed  to  make 
certain  adequate  Information  is  furnished  the 
consiimer  and  assure  that  labeling  la  not  false 
and  nUsleadlng.  Inspection  and  testing  of 
products  and  Itcenwed  eetabUahments  are  con- 
ducted to  assure  the  consumer  at  a  safe  and 
effective  product.  Begulatory  actions  are 
taken  when  violations  occur.  Hearings  are 
held  to  bring  about  conxpltanca  or  to  suspend 
or  revoke  a  license.  Criminal  proceedings  are 
invoked  U  an  unlicensed  manufacturer  moves 
his  product  In  Interstate  oonuoeroe. 

In  the  actlvlUee  of  the  Packen  snrf  Stoefc- 
yorde  AdministratUm,  consumer  Interests 
arise  In  the  agency's  surveys  of  advertising 
and  other  representations  made  by  meat 
packers  to  assure  that  they  are  not  false  or 
misleading  to  consumers.  The  agency  pro- 
tects the  consumer  by  providing  expertise  to 
evaluate  claims  of  quality,  nutritional  bene- 
fits, and  grade  and  origin  of  livestock,  meats 
and  meat  products.  False  advertising.  Includ- 
ing balt-and-swltch  advertising  or  other  mls- 
representatlon  of  grade  or  quality  of  meats 
and  meat  products,  may  result  In  Investiga- 
tion of  such  practices,  Issuance  of  complaint 
and  administrative  hearings.  In  the  event 
of  a  finding  adverse  to  the  meat  packv,  an 
administrative  cease  and  desist  order  Is  Is- 
sued. Violation  of  this  order  may  result  In 
criminal    proceedings    against    the    vlolatw. 

The  Commodttf  tichmnge  Authoritp,  which 
regulates  future  trading  in  specified  com- 
modities protects  consumer  Interest  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  protecting  the  market  and. 
second,  by  protecUng  individual  traders  tn 
the  market.  By  suppressing  price  manlpuda- 
tlon  and  ezoeaslve  speculation,  the  Agency 
seeks  to  make  certain  that  market  prices  are 
true  reOectlons  of  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions. This  enables  producsrs.  merchan- 
diser* and  prooeasors  to  use  the  futures  mar- 
ket for  hedging  operations.  Such  hedging 
operations  reduce  mairkeUng  costs  and,  thus, 
resulting  In  lower  prloea  to  coneumora.  Ilie 
Ageitey  protects  Individual  traden  by  set- 
ting "^'"'f'""  financial  standards  for  broker- 
age arms,  requiring  tr\ist-fund  treatment 
of  ouatoman'  funds  and  protecting  against 
fraud  and  flsoslt  or  illegal  trading  prac- 
tices on  the  ooouBodlty  futures  saarketa.  In 
the  oouras  of  Its  aoUvttles,  the  Agsney  Is  in- 
volvsd  in  numeious  dlselpUnary  and  rvUe- 
~r^'''g  preona>—i  In  which  provision  for 
public  hearlngi  Is  psovldsd. 

Moat  of  ths  hsarlBgs  and  eans  in  whleb 
the  foreet  Stnttee  la  invotved  have  only  ta- 
dlreet  eonwitasr  hnpaet.  aueb  acttoas  at* 
usually  far  ths  purposs  of  ptvamtiag  ths 
Iwles  tmm  — ■*i'*g  prodnDta  and 
avaUatal*  to  eens»is»st*  So  «a*  «sSrt- 
ment  of  National  raetm  ayetewi  aaaenmas 
Buoh  as  scenic  beauty  and  solitude. 


V&.  Atosoc  XirsKST  CoiuassiON. 

Wmahim{rttm.  D.C^  July  21. 1071. 
Hon.  Fbamk  T.  Bow, 
Hou»e  of  Hep  resam  le  Woes. 

DKAS  kCa.  Bow:  I  am  pi  Based  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Jups  21,  lB71..oonosmli]«  KM. 
14,  ths  "OonsoDMr  Protectftxi  Act  at  vni." 
As  we  und«ntand  the  bill.  It  would  aulbcrtae 
the  ootTiinaw  agency  to  laterrena  to  repre- 
sent oonsoBMr  intarestB  la  nay  Fadaral 
agency  Investigation,  hearing,  or  other  prtv- 
ceedlng,  o«her  than  a  proceeding  solely  for 
the  purpose  ol  impo^ng  a  fine  or  other 
penalty  for  violation  of  a  Ftoderal  statute  or 
any  rule,  order  or  decree  prconulgated  there- 
under, upon  a  detennlnstlon  by  the  oansum- 
er  agency  that  ( 1 )  the  prooeedlng  may  result 
in  aubatantlally  aflecUng  eonsumers'  Intereets 
and  (3)  the  consumers'  Interests  may  not  bs 
adequately  protected  without  such  inter- 
vention. The  proposed  legiaiatlon  would  also 
permit  the  consumer  agency,  as  to  proceed- 
ings In  which  It  had  Intervened  to  represent 
tbe  cowinimers'  Interests,  to  aesert  tlM  In- 
terests at  consumers  in  any  Federal  court 
proceeding  to  review  the  action  at  the  Federal 
agency,  and  to  Institute  such  review  pro- 
ceeding when  right  of  judicial  revlaw  Is  other- 
wise aocorded  by  statute. 

Tou  q>eclficaUy  asked  tar  a  deacrlptiv*  list- 
ing of  all  ABC  InvestlgatlooB,  haarlnga,  or 
otber  proceedings  or  the  ABC  which  a  coti- 
sumer  advocate  nilght  """■Mtr  as  rcaoltlng 
In  allectlng  consumers'  Interests.  We  have 
tried  to  Interpret  the  term  "consumers'  in- 
terests' broadly  and,  therefore,  as  including 
other  than  economic  mtsresta.  Bowerer.  in  ao 
doing,  we  have  some  difficulty  In  disttngulah- 
Ing  "consumers'  Interests"  from  thoae  of  the 
general  pubUc 

The  ABC  Is  assigned  responsibility  under 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954  for  the  licens- 
ing and  regulation  of  the  use  of  certain  radio- 
active materl&ls — source  material,  byproduct 
material  and  special  nuclear  material  (sec- 
tions 53,  S3,  81 ) ,  licensing  and  regulation  of 
production  and  utilization  facilities.  Includ- 
ing power  reactors  (sections  103,  104),  and 
licensing  of  facility  operators  (section  107). 
The  Commission's  substantive  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  these  matters  tinder  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  la  limited  eaeen- 
tlaUy  to  matters  of  radiological  health  and 
safety  and  the  cooimon  defeztse  and  security. 
However,  in  the  case  of  power  resetors,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  also  assignad  to  the  ABC 
certain  reaponslbUltleB  with  respect  to  tbe 
Impact  of  the  licensed  activity  vto-a-vls  the 
antitrust  laws  (section  106) .  Ttte  ABC  has  no 
authority  to  set  or  approve  rate*  for  power 
produced  from  licensed  power  reactors,  al- 
though ABC  is  required  to  give  notice  In  writ- 
ing to  any  regulatory  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  rates  and  amices  incident 
to  the  operetlon  of  a  power  reactor  befcHe 
Issuing  a  license  (section  183  c.) . 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  added  to  the  Commission's  responsibil- 
ities that  of  considering  the  environmentmi 
impact  of  its  n»jor  actions  affecting  tbe 
quality  of  the  buman  eavlronsaent,  such  as 
power  reactor  licensing.  The  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  gave  the  ABC  addi- 
tional speciac  reaponslbUlUes  with  respect 
to  the  water  qual^y  aspects  of  prop  need  U- 
cenaed  acUvities  xnvolTlng  dlsehargas  Into 
navlgahl*  watsrs. 

The  AtoDkte  Bnsfgy  Act  also  gives  the  ABC 
authority  to  determine  tbs  son  able  royalty 
fees,  undar  seottoos  ISS  a.  and  tS3  e.  or  tbe 
Act.  for  privataty-ownsd  patsnts  agastsd 
with  the  pubUo  Intorsst  heeauss  (1)  th*  In- 
v«ntton  la  o<  pstsasiy  ImprsSsBfH  tn  ' 
duotlon  or  mtUloatlen  of  v«eial 
tarlat  or  ataoaire  energy  and  (g) 
of  ths  bivannao  Is  a<  primary  tsivostaaea  to 
sAsotuata  ths  poUoIss  aad  puqtos*  of  ths 
Aot. 

ABC  ptneisrti— B  wfct^  are  pubably  af  ttw 

for  ths  iMssinsi  tt  llcMssn  to  oaastruet  i 
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<iper*t«  pow*T  mad  t«at  r— cton  (tb*  larger 
nuolaar  rmeton).  Undar  wtton  180  of  Um 
Atomlo  Eamgr  Act,  proo««ttnc>  lor  ttM  Uni- 
MM*  of  cuoli  UoenaM  w«  mbl«et  to  •  inaiuUx 
tory  pubUo  hmirlnc  at  tb»  conatruotkiii  per- 
mit cue*.  •▼•&  U  no  ona  baa  nquaatad  aueb 
a  baartof .  Aay  paraon  wboaa  lataraat  may  ba 
•ffaotad  may  baooma  a  party  to  auoh  lloaos- 
itkf  pmnaartlng.  In  addlttoa.  raeh  a  paraon 
may  raquaat  a  baartxic  and  ba  adnalttad  aa  a 
party  In  any  otbar  CaelUty  or  matarlala  U- 
"^"««»^  prooaartlng.  Pew  raquaata  for  haarlnga 
bava  baan  mada  in  tba  lattar  oatagoriea  of 
llcanalng  proeaadlnga. 

Wltbln  tba  oontext  of  tbe  abova  daacrip- 
tlon  of  ABO'a  atatutory  raaponalbOltlea,  tba 
toUowlng  ASC  prooaodlnga  oould  ba  oonald- 
•nd  aa  baying  an  aflaet  on  "eonaumart'  In- 
taraata"  aa  broadly  Intarpratad  to  Include 
"puMlo  baaltb  and  aafaty  Intaraata"  and 
"anTlronmantal  tntareata"  aa  wtil  aa  aoo- 
Domlo  Intaraata: 

1.  Pmcaadlnga,  Including  haarlnga,  for  the 
iaauanoe  of  eonatruotlon  parmlta  or  opaaatlng 
lloanaea  for  nudaar  power  reaotora,  taatlng 
raaetota,  reaaarcb  raaetora,  and  fuel  reproc- 
eaalng  planta. 

2.  Prooaadlngs,  Including  haarlnga,  where 
appropriate,  for  the  laauance  of  lloanaaa  for 
poaaeaalon  and  uae  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, eource  matarlal.  and  byproduct  ma- 
terial. Tbia  oatagory  would  Include  Ucanaea 
for  tba  dlapoaal  of  waata  radloaotlva  matarlal, 
tbe  lloenaed  operation  of  radloactlTe  waate 
burial  grounda,  soma  lloanaea  to  manufacture 
products  containing  radloaotlre  material,  and 
aome  Uoenaaa  for  ablpment  of  such  radio- 
active matarlal. 

3.  Pinceartlngri  for  the  tasuance  or  amend- 
ment of  regulation*  pertaining  to  the  laau- 
ance of  Ucenaaa.  or  the  conduct  of  Ucenaed 
aotlTltlea,  Included  in  categories  1  and  a 
above. 


4.  Prooaamnip  for  tba  datKaatnatlon  or 
raaaooabla  royalty  (Ma  for  patanta  affaotad 
by  a  puHls  mtaraat,  Inrttidlnt  Jiaarlnji 
wbian  Tequatad. 

Otbar  Onmmtartnn  aottntlaa,  inatadUw  tba 
oondiMt  of  nowahara  aspactmanta  and  tba 
operation  of  waata  rapoattcrlaa.  auob  aa  that 
aontamplatad  In  Kaaaaa,  an  not  ttaa  aubjaot 
of  (brmal  Invaattgattona  or  *'*f*"ga.  alnaa 
tbay  are  condxietad  by  ttaa  Oriiaialasliiii  In 
Ha  proprietary  eapaelty.  Aooordlncly,  tbare 
would  ba  no  formaUaad  adatlniatiatlTe  meob- 
anlsm  tor  tba  rapraaantatlon  of  "conaumera' 
Intaraata"  In  tba  planning  for  aitd  execution 
of  tbeae  ABC  functions.  If  you  should  wlab 
the  ABO  to  expand  on  tba  daacrlptlon  of  any 
of  tba  cate«orlaa  of  proeaedlngi  listed  above, 
I  shaU  be  happy  to  submit  suoh  expanded 
deaorlptlona. 

Ck>rdlally, 

OUNH  SCAUU, 

Chairman. 

Civil  Axbom*utic8  Boa«d, 
Waahinfton,  D.O..  April  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Pkamk  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Hepre»entati09$, 
Wa$htngton,  D.C. 

DiAa  OONaanatcAX  Bow:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  AprU  14,  1071.  enclosing  a 
copy  of  HJt.  14,  which  Is  to  ba  the  subject 
of  haarlnga  scbedulad  to  commence  on  April 
37.  The  bill,  among  other  things,  createa  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  wltbln  the  executive  branch. 
Tbe  Agency  would  be  authorlasd  to  intervene 
In  Board  proeeedln#i  on  behalf  of  oonsiuners 
where  It  finds  that  such  proceedings  may  sub- 
stantially affect  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Tou  expreaa  the  view  that  the  Congress 
should  aaaeaa  the  Impact  of  the  Intervention 
and  appeal  powers  on  Federal  agencies  be- 
fore developing  a  position  on  tbe  bill,  and 


state  that  you  are  oonoaraad  aa  to  bow  the 
bUl  would  aSeet  tbe  BoaNl'a  abiUty  to  oain 
out  lU  zwponatbUlUas.  Tou  raquaat  a  llctlng 
of  Board  haarlnga.  lavaatlcatlona  or  other 
proceeding  wblcb  may  raault  in  sutMtan. 
tlally  aOlKtlng  tbe  "tnteraata"  of  eonaumen. 

Ilia  ndaral  Aviation  Act  impoai  the  dDty 
upon  tba  Board  to  vatulata  the  atr  traaapor. 
tatlon  ayatem  In  tbe  ovaraU  pubUa  intanat, 
and  many  of  lU  reguiatlona  and  aotkMia  aia' 
apeclflcally  oonoaraed  wltb  IndlTldual  oon- 
Bumer  IntereaU.  Aa  la  apparent  Iroin  tba  an- 
oloaad  copy  of  the  Board's  currant  "Calendar 
of  Prehearing  Conferenoea,  Raailngs  and 
Arguments."  the  In  teres  ta  of  oonsumeis 
would  be  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by 
virtually  all  of  such  prooaedlnfa.  Undar  tlia 
Board's  regulations,  eonaumers  or  tbeir  rep. 
reeentatlvea  may,  whan  i^proprUte.  Inter- 
vene  In  these  prooeedlngs  or  ebaUenge  tba 
Board's  action  therein  In  tbe  oourta. 

In  reporting  on  prior  legislation  contain- 
ing provisions  similar  to  tboaa  contained  In 
H.R.  14.  the  Board  has  taken  the  podtlon 
that  although  It  would  be  affected  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  add 
persons  or  agendas  to  thoae  autborlnad  to 
participate  on  bebalf  of  oonaumera  In  Board 
proceedings.  It  did  not  object  to  this.  In  this 
coniiectlon,  the  Board  has  been  requested  by 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  to 
submit  Its  views  on  H.R.  14,  and  the  nlated 
bills  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  bear- 
ings. A  report  on  these  bills  Is  being  prepared 
which  wUl  comment  In  detail  on  the  effect 
of  the  bills'  provisions  on  the  Board's  reapon- 
slbUltlee. 

IX  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  O.  Brown, 

Chairman. 
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Docket    CiM 


Euminar 


Diti 


Room       Docket    C«M 


Euminif 


Datt 


232C8    Ibori*  Air  LiiMt  of  Soitn. 

9977     Mutuil  AidPiet 

21474    Invoitigation  of  Prsmiuni  Ratn  for  LIvi 

Animali  tnd  Birdt, 

23062    Air  Conao— Forsifii  Air  Ctrritr  Pormit 

19078    NwthesitCofridaf  VTOLInvtsbistion 

22387    Air  Expren  Ritn  InvtiUlitioa 

23268    Iborii  Air  Utws  of  Soain 

23045    Air  Ntur* . 

22871     Lattn  AnoricM  Routsi  StspevK  AsUlonty 

Invoitiaitioii. 
13S96)  Emprosa  GutSffltlttoi  dt  Aviaclon  (AVIA- 
131571      TECA). 
22374    nodmoat  Aviattan,  Inc-Dalotton  of  Eliza- 

botli  City,  N.C. 
22307    Amarkan    Flyara   Aiilino   Corp..    Chartar 

Conaultanta,  Inc.  Frvd  Mayrow,  at  al. 
22301    Piadment  Aviation.  I  nc  -  Dotation  of  Soulli- 

•rn  Pinei/Pinehurit/Abardaen.  N.C. 


Praaont  .- Apr.   19,1971  503 

.   -do.      Apr.  20.1971  805 

Sornaon      Apr.  27,1971  911 

Kalth May  10.1971  503 

Dappor May  11,1971  726 

Shapiro ..  0) 

Proaant Apr.  19,1971  503 

Porli Apr.  20.1971  503 

SdiMidar. ..do 911 

Faulk Apr.  23,1971  805 

Dappor Apr.  28,1971  805 

CujJck May     3,1971  805 

Dappor   May    4,1971  911 


22956 

23041 
23062 
22506 
21  no 

23040 

22916 

11866-9 
23072 
22388 
20522 
17665 

20472 
20826 
212*8 


Chicaao-Acapuico  Nonstop  Sarvica  Invasb- 

lation. 

Cayman  Airways.  Ltd 

AirConaa-Foraitn  Air  Carrior  Parmit. ..   . 

Maialaed  Pooca  Sorvica  Investitalion 

Wattarn  Alaska  Airlinas.  Inc..  and  Alaska 

Aircraft  Laasinf  Co.,  Inc. 
Tampe-Maidce  Cl^  Nonstop  Sarvica  Invoat- 

l8«U«i. 
Ansrican-Wastam  Margor  Casa.     .       .  . 
Doaaostic  Pataantar  Fara  Invastiiation. .  . . 

Luftvarkahrstintarnahmon  AHanirs  A.6 

Eipross  Sarvica  Invastiiation  .       ... 
lATA  North  Atlantic  Carta  Rata* 
Raopanod  Washiafton,'Baltimoro  Halicop- 

tar  Sarvica  invastifatton 
Mohawk  Safmonts  8  and  9  Ranawal  Cass. 

Alaska  Sarvice  Invastigation 

Airlift-Cansdian  Airlilt  Agraoment 


Park May    5.1971 

Murphy May    6.1971 

tWth Msy  10.1971 

Goldbari May  11,1971 

Somson May  20,1971 

Hartsocfc May  25.1971 

Maddan Juno   8,1961 

Johnaon Juno  15,1971 

Fitnaaurics J«tta22,  1S7I 

Milh Jalyt     1971 

Cusick jBly27,  1971 

Cusiek Any   18,  1971 

Apt.  21,  1971 

Apr  21,  1971 

.  .    Mays.    1971 


Room 


805 


503 


1027 

1027 
1027 


>  Recessed. 

Civn.  AxaoNAUTTcs  Boaxo, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  8.  1971. 
Hon.  Chkt  HoLinxij), 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations, House  oj  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  CHAnMAN:    This  la  In  reply  to 
your  letters  requesting  t^  Board's  views  on 
R.B.    14,  HJt.   364,  H.R.   1015,  and   H.R.  S800 
Which  would  create  various  Ooveroment  or- 
ga«laa41ons  for  the  procnotloo  and  protection 
of  consumer  interaets. 

H.R.  14  would  eatabllah  an  Oflloe  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  within  the  XxecuUve  Offloe  of 
tbe  Freatdent.  m  addition,  a  OooaunMr  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  created  aa  an  lnd»- 
pendent  ageney  within  tbe  exeoutlve  bcmncb. 
Also,  a  Piaaldanttaay  appointed  OCBaumar 
Advlaory  Oouaoti  would  be  eatabllabed  for 
the  purpoaa  of  advlaing  tbe  OOoe  and  tlie 
Agency.  Like  HJt.  14,  HJL  3800  would  eatab- 
Ustx  an  OOoa  of  COBsumar  Affatea  In  tbe 
Bxeoutlve  OAoe  of  tbm  PreatdsBt.  Howwer, 
onUke  auob  bUI.  tLML  88M  would  aatatrtlsli 


•Porvca,  PR. 

a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (rather  than  an 
Independent  Cotisumer  Protection  Agency) . 
and  would  not  provide  for  the  eieatlon  of  an 
AdvUory  Council.  In  oontraat,  both  H.R.  3M 
and  HJt.  lOlB  would  establlab  a  new  DefMtrt- 
ment  of  the  executive  bnuioh  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
OoRsumer  Affairs.  H.R.  lois  differs  princi- 
pally from  H.R.  364  In  that  among  tbe  func- 
tlona.  powers  and  dutlea  which  would  be 
transferred  to  tba  Department  would  be 
tboaa  luider  Utle  I  (IVutti-ln-LMidlng)  of 
tbe  Conaumar  Oradlt  Protaotlon  Act.  In  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  oonsumer  Inter- 
ests, the  Consumer  Proteetton  Agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Oanainner  Proteotlon  and  the  De- 
partmant  of  Oonanmer  Affairs  would  be  au- 
tiiarlaad.  among  ottiar  thlnga,  to  Imtervena 
In  Boaitd  proeaerllnga  and  to  nl^lasiga  Board 
ordeis  In  tbe  coorta  on  batuOf  of  oansamera. 
Tbe  Board  baa  prevlonaly  autenltted  r«- 
porta  to  your  Oomailttea  on  "eonaumer  pro- 
tection"  Mlla    (HJi.   C0S7   and   HJl.    147M) 


In  1069  and  1070  containing  provisions  eaaen- 
tlally  similar  to  thoee  in  the  ciurent  bills. 
As  we  there  noted,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
Impoees  the  duty  on  the  Board  to  regulsie 
the  air  transportation  system  In  the  overall 
publlo  Intereat,  and  many  of  tbe  Board'! 
regulations  and  actions  are  q>aclflcaUy  con- 
cerned with  the  Individual  consumer  Inter- 
ests. Furthermore,  where  appropriate,  the 
Act  and  the  Boart'.'s  regulations  permit  con- 
sumers or  i>ersons  representing  them  to  In- 
voke tba  Board's  proceaaea,  to  Intarrena  In 
Board  proceedings,  or  to  challenge  the 
Board's  acUon  In  the  courts.  Although  ttaa 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  tb/t  btUs  oould  ba 
to  add  otbar  parties  to  ttioae  peraooa  autbor- 
laad  to  parttolpata  on  bebalf  of  oonaumacs 
in  Board  pmoeedlngi.  tbe  Board  Aoea  not 
object  to  tttaea  provlaloaa. 

On  tbe  contrary,  tbe  Board  oonaldexa  ap- 
propriate rapraaantatlon  of  broad  '^f^^^mmr 
Intaraata  to  be  an  Important  faotor  In  fadU- 
taUng  the  eaerdae  of  Ite  raaponalWHtlaa  to 
promote  the  public  Intarast.  Tbua,  last  Oc> 
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tober  we  appointed  an  Air  Transportation 
Indastry-Oonaumer  Affatra  Advlaory  Oroup. 
This  Orirap  ef  repraaentatlTea  of  oonaumer 
Interaats  advtaaa  tbe  Boatfd  with  »espsct  to 
matters,  ether  than  Utoee  pending  before  the 
Board,  affecting  the  Interest  of  oonsumera  In 
the  performance  of  air  transportation.  In 
addition,  laat  December  the  Board  created 
a  Consumer  Affatra  OfBce  within  Its  Internal 
staff  organisation.  Creation  of  this  Office  Is 
designed  to  Insure  better  handling  of  com- 
munications from  air  transportation  visers, 
and  should  contribute  materially  to  Improved 
service  to  the  public.  The  Board  continues, 
neverthtfess,  to  defer  to  the  views  of  other 
agencies  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
representation  of  consumer  Interests  as  to 
whether  the  propoeed  new  agencies  consti- 
tute the  beet  means  <pr  facilitating  repre- 
sentation of  consumer  Interests. 

The  Board  opposes,  however,  the  propoeed 
transfer  by  H.R.  1015  of  Its  functions,  p>ower8 
and  duties  under  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act 
to  the  Department  propoeed  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  Board  Is  presently  vested  with  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  (82  Stat.  146) 
with  respect  to  air  carriers  and  foreign  air 
carriers  subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  19fSS.  As  the  Board  pointed  out  In  Its 
report  on  a  bUl  (H.R.  6037)  containing  simi- 
lar provisions,  primary  responsibility  for  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  subject  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  rests  in  the  Board,  and  a  vio- 
lation by  such  carriers  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  provisions  would 
also  constitute  an  "unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tice" within  the  meaning  of  section  411  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

The  Board  has  been  advised  by  the  OfSce 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 
Sincerely, 

Whitney  GhLULLAND, 

Acffnjr  Chairman. 

Orrici  or  the  Assistan-t 

SEcacTAKT  or  Dktensk, 
Washington,  DC,  August  13, 1971. 
Hon   Pbakk  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

VtfLM.  Ma.  Bow :  This  U  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  3  August  1971  requesting  a  descriptive 
listing  of  all  hearings.  Investigations  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  could  be  construed  as  substantially  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  consumers  so  as  to 
Justify  Intervention  by  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  under  H.R.  14, 
92nd  Congress. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  bill  would  empower 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  Inter- 
vene In  "any  investigation,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding"  not  involving  an  adjudication 
for  the  purpoee  of  Impoeiog  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  a  statute  or  regulation.  If  the 
result  of  such  investigation,  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  may  substantially  affect  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  which  may  not  be  ade- 
quately protected  unless  the  Agency  Inter- 
venes. It  appears  to  us  that  the  Intent  and 
thrust  of  this  bill  Is  addressed  to  the  kind  of 
proceedings  ctistomarlly  engaged  in  by  regu- 
latory agencies,  such  aa  rate  making  and  li- 
censing proceedings,  which  have  a  direct  and 
clear  relationship  to  and  affact  the  Interaets 
of  consumers.  However,  since  HJl.  14  does 
not  define  "the  interests  of  the  consumers," 
It  would  appear  poeslble  that.  If  this  phrase 
were  to  be  very  broadly  Interpreted,  It  could 
be  construed  aa  authorlElng  Intervention  In 
several  DOD  InveatlgBtlve-type  aeUvltles,  al- 
though we  believe  that  only  very  few  might 
be  susceptible  to  such  action.  These  Include 
the  following: 

a.  Industrial  Security — security  clearances 
of  defense  plants. 

b.  Inspection  Service — Inspections  of  deliv- 


purcbased  Items  or  aervleca  to  make 
aura  that  tbey  meet  contract  apeclflcatlona. 
e.  Pre-award  Survey  —  dataraalnatloaB 
whether  companies  have  the  capability  to 
perform  work  described  in  oontraet  aolldta- 
tlona. 

d.  Nonappropriated  Fund  Activities — ^In- 
vestigations of  oontractora  or  ooneesslon- 
naOres  dealing  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Bxchange  Service,  tbe  Navy  Bxehaage  or 
othw  nonappropriated  fund  activities  of  all 
the  Military  Departmenta. 

e.  Surgeon  General — iuspeetlon  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  the  health  of  the  military 
persoimel  of  each  Service.  Tb*  Veterinary 
Service,  under  the  Surgeon  General,  liaisons 
with  the  Departments  of  Btate,  Agriculture, 
Health.  Education  ft  Welfare  and  other  fed- 
eral and  civilian  agencies  and  profeaalonal 
organisations  on  matters  Including  fOod  serv- 
ice Inqtectlon,  food  sanitation,  and  related 
actlvites. 

Section  204(b)  of  the  bill  empowers  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  intervene  In 
certain  types  of  adjudicative  proceedings.  De- 
partment of  Defense  contract  adjudications 
conducted  by  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  (ASBCA)  could  arguably 
qualify  under  this  section.  However,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  an  appearance  by  the  consumer 
organization  would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
These  appeals  are  based  upon  provisions  In 
defense  contracts  wherein  the  parties  agree 
that  disputes  between  the  contractor  and  the 
contracting  officer  will  l>e  referred  to  the 
Board  as  tbe  Secretary's  representative  for 
decision.  The  decision  of  the  Board  must 
therefore  necessarily  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  being  reviewed.  Review 
of  ASBCA  decisions  In  the  courts  is  likewise 
restricted  to  the  Issues  raised  under  the  con- 
tract. This  Is  In  contrast  to  adjudicatory 
proceedings  in  certain  regulatory  agencies 
(e.g.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission)  where  Intervention 
or  Investigation  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
interest  oould  have  a  bearing  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  matter  to  be  decided. 

Section  207(b)  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  direct 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  utilize  its  test- 
ing facilities  and  staff  expertise  to  test  prod- 
ucu  offered  for  sale  or  Intended  for  sale  by 
a  manufacturer.  This  provision  would  ad- 
versely affect  our  capability  for  the  timely 
testing  of  defense  material  and  e<iuipment 
for  our  armed  forces.  It  Is  not  believed  that 
our  test  facilities  and  personnel  should  be 
utilized  In  the  testing  of  consumer  products 
I  trust  that  the  above  information  Is  re- 
sponsive to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Mallot, 
Deputy   AssUtant    Secretary   of  Defense 

{Procurement ) . 


pro- 


In  our  proeeedlnga  would  then  seem  to  ttim 
on  how  "aubatantlaUy"  the  proceeding  af- 
fects Intiyetu  of  oaoaumees. 

Clearly^ln  ah  area  such  as  setting  rates 
for  tei^bone  and  tetagzapb,  tbe  Ooounls- 
slon'B  actlona  are  subatanUaUy  affecting  per- 
sona as  "oottsiunara"  of  aervloaa.  Aa  you  move 
to  other  areas,  such  aa  broadcast  mattacs. 
then  a  determination  would  need  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  listeners  to  radio  and  viewers 
of  televla^on  are  "oonstuners"  of  tbe 
grammlng  fare  offered. 

Perhaps  the  encloeed  listing  of  major  mat- 
ters peinrting  before  tbe  Conunlaslon  as  of 
December  81.  1970  wUl  be  erf  aid  to  you 
In  your  deUberatlons.  Certainly  everything 
listed  In  tba^oJ^cument  will  arguably  have 
substantial  Impact  upon  the  public  or  scene 
segment  thereof. 

I  should  note  Just  briefly  the  other  aspect 
of  the  teat  as  to  whether  a  oonaumer  advo- 
cate Intervenes  In  a  proceeding  and  that  la 
his  determination  that  the  InteraeC  of  con- 
sumers may  not  be  adequately  protected  un- 
ices he  does  so.  Again,  the  ComnUasion  does 
make  its  determinations  on  what  It  believes 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  I  recognise,  of 
course,  that  the  parties  to  many  prooeedlngs 
are  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  one 
or  another  private  interest. 

The  general  public  has  In  recent  year*  be- 
come more  aware  of  and  more  vocal  and 
frequent  participants  in  a  number  of  Com- 
mission proceedings  particularly  In  the 
broadcast  area. 

I  expect  our  comments  on  the  bill  itself 
will  expand  upon  these  concepts  after  I  have 
received  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  my  col- 
laapuos.  Meanwhile,  if  we  can  l)e  of  further 
help,  please  let  us  know 
Sincerely. 

Dean  Eubch.  Chairman. 


COM- 


Fe»KaAL      COIUIITNICATIONS 
MXaSION, 

Washington,  DC  .  April  26,  1971. 


Hon.  FsAicK  T.  Bow, 
Houss  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsA*  Ma.  Bow:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  14,  1971.  concerning  HJl.  14. 
The  Commission  Is  In  the  process  of  prepar- 
ing comments  on  thla  and  other  consumer 
bills  and  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  views 
at  the  same  time  they  are  forwarded  to  the 
Committee. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  you  with  some  In- 
formation which  may  l>e  helpful  at  tbia  time, 
however,  let  me  make  a  few  personal  obaer- 
vaUona  on  tbe  questions  posed  In  your  letter. 

As  you  know,  the  Commlaaton  baa  braad 
authority  to  regulate  radio  In  the  "public 
Intereat,  convanlanee,  and  neoeaatty."  Every- 
thing we  do,  therefore.  Is  in  the  "public 
intereat."  If  we  Interpret  the  provlolona  of 
H.R.  14  broadly,  as  you  auggast.  than  you 
oould  contend  that  everytbii^  tbe  Federal 
Oonununloatlona  Conuniaslon  doaa  affects  the 
"interest  of  oonaumera."  The  dadaion  of  tba 
consumer  advocate  as  to  when  to  Intervene 


Feddial  MAarriMK  CoMMXseioM, 

Washington.  DC.  April  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Pkank  T.  Bow. 
Hoiuse  of  RepresciitatixTr. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  Bow:  I  have  your  letter  of  April 
14,  1971,  to  Chairman  Bentley  requesting  a 
deacrlptive  listing  of  proceedings  before  this 
agency  which  might  result  In  subeUntlally 
affecting  the  Intac&ts  of  consumers  as  de- 
scribed m  HJl.  14,  a  bin  which,  among  other 
objectives,  would  establish  an  OflUce  of  Con- 
8um«  Affairs  within  the  executive  branch. 
In  the  abaenoe  of  Cbalrman  Bentley  on  cfB- 
clal  business,  I  am  replying  to  your  Inquiry. 
As   you   note,   the   bill   appears   to   give   a 
rather   broad    interpretation    to   "consumers 
Interests".  Accordingly,  our  proceedings  have 
been  reviewed  with  a  view  towards  extract- 
ing thoae  which  might  possibly  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  person  who  ultimately  purchases 
producta  which  are  shipped  In  waterlaorne 
commerce.  It  U  conceded  that  thla  might  not 
be  particularly  illumlnaUve  in  every  case. 
As  an  example,  the  moat  direct  effect  on  eon- 
suzners  would  oome  akl>out  as  a  result  of  a 
rata  proceeding.  In  classic  theory,  the  earner 
wlU  raise  ocean  rates  which  will  then  pro- 
duce a  domino  effect  resulting  in  an  Increase 
In  the  ultimate  retail  cost  of  a  product.  This 
Is  not  always  the  case,  however,  sinoe  eom- 
peUtlve  pressures,  slae  of  the  Inrrnasi .  etc.. 
may  cause  one  or  more  of  the  Intermediata 
marketing  agendea  to  absorb  the  increase. 
The  cauae  and  affect  ralatiooablp  might  be- 
come more  remote  in  otbar  fields. 

Nevertbeleas.  a  review  has  been  made  of 
ail  prooaedtnga  pending  in  tbe  OomnUsatan 
aa  of  April  1.  1971.  On  that  date  aa  cases 
were  In  the  process  of  litigation.  FOrty-flva 
proceedings  were  eliminated  as  being  essen- 
tially private  dlaputcs  or  Ocaimlaslon  Inves- 
tigations on  narrow  lasues.  A  descrlpUon  of 
the  remaining  41  prooeedlngs  Is  attadied. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  aaatst- 
ance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AsRTOit  C.  Baaanr, 

Vice  Chairman. 
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fftw   AiTBuimo   "OomoicsMr 
Wt»m  ram  Cownxr  or  HJt 

DcetMU  eS-3»,  tS-4*,  «Ml  «»-2«.  Tbew 
proowrtlTHi  lUTOlTa  ««t«aap«a  to  rwtOM  preb- 
iMns  rolA^Bf  to  tmoktuc  at  N«w  Tork  t«r- 
Tt&B»3m.  Th«  rwtUt  ootild  b*  a  (ttmlnutloa  tn 
tb*  ooM  of  dolnf  mutnaM  at  New  Tork  wbl<ai 
mlgbt  be  raOeoted  in  lower  earrtar  rataa. 

Docket  99-9.  Tbls  prooaedlnc  in-folvaa  an 
iBtennodal  aerrloe  of  Oontalnar  Martna  Llnaa 
which.  It  la  cUUnad,  eould  reault  In  Un- 
proved avTloe  to  ahlppers. 

Docket  M-M.  Thla  prooeedlng  Inyolvea  al- 
leged mA^ractleea  in  the  BraslUan  trade. 
Should  malpractleea  be  found  to  axUt,  their 
ellmlxMUlon  might  tend  to  staMllae  rstca. 

Docket  99-5.  Thla  proceeding  Inyolvea  a 
propoaed  terminal  lease  agreement  at  San 
Franolaoo  which  purporta  to  be  the  flrat  step 
In  •  port-wide  Improrement  pl«n.  Con- 
ceivably, thla  could  reault  in  greater  volume 
and  lower  ratea. 

DookeU  99-10,  99-23,  70-1,  70-1  (Sub.  1), 
70-4,  7(y-23.  70-2$,  and  71-30.  Theae  are  rate 
Inveatigatloni  In  the  ^erto  Rlcan  trade. 
ITietr  potential  effect  on  consumers  la  aeU- 
evldant. 

Docket  99-5S.  This  Is  a  rate  proceeding  in 
the  Alatikan  trade. 

Docketi  99-59  and  70-Sl.  Theae  are  pro- 
ceedlngs  Involving  proposed  charter  and  mer- 
ger between  Sea-LAnd  Service  and  United 
Statea  Unea.  Their  approval  mlgbt  have  an 
effect  on  rate  stnicturea  In  many  of  our 
trades. 

Dockett  «9-57,  71-2,  71-9.  and  71-29.  These 
proceedings  Involve  the  propoaed  plan  of  the 
New  Tork  Shipping  Association  to  fund  Its 
obligations  to  the  International  liOngahore- 
men's  Association.  This  could  have  an  effect 
on  rate  structiu-ea. 

Docket  99-58.  This  proceeding  Involves  the 
approval  of  a  propoaed  agreement  between 
contalnershlp  operators  In  the  North  Atlantic 
trade.  Its  approval  could  affect  rate  structures 
In  that  trade. 

Dockets  70-11.  70-18.  and  70-19.  These  pro- 
ceedings Involve  alleged  diversion  of  cargo 
from  West  Coast  ports.  If  unlawful  diversion 
la  shown,  there  might  be  an  effect  on  rate 
atructurea. 

DoekeU  70-21.  71-13.  71-18.  71-20.  71-21, 
71-23,  and  71-24.  Theae  are  rate  proceedings 
In  the  domestic  Pacific  trade. 

Dockets  70-49.  70-49,  70-52.  71-1  and  71- 
3.  These  are  prooeedlnga  In  which  certain 
North  Atlantic  carriers  have  been  directed  to 
ehow  cause  why  certain  of  their  rates  should 
not  be  cancelled  or  altered  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Inbound  ratea  appear  to  be  consider- 
ably below  outbound  rates  on  similar  com- 
modities. Decisions  In  these  proceedings 
could  have  an  effect  on  rate  structures. 

Docket  70-50.  This  prooeedlng  involves  an 
Inveatigatlon  of  terminal  practlcee  at  Seattle. 
Decision  In  this  matter  could  affect  the  cost 
of  doing  business  through  that  port. 

Docket  71-17.  This  proceeding  involves  the 
failure  of  carriers  to  apply  bunker  oil  sur- 
chargaa  on  military  cargo  and  thua.  ^jparent- 
ly,  burdening  nonmllltaxy  cargoaa.  Decision 
in  this  matter  could  have  an  effect  on  rate 
struct  xirsa. 

Docket  71-22.  Tbls  proceeding  involves  pro- 
posed Increasea  in  the  Commission's  user 
charges  and  feea.  Many  partlea  contend  that 
this  will  increase  their  ooats  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  rate  Incraaaas  will  be  neoaasary. 

Docket  71-28.  This  prooeedlng  Involves  an 
Increaae  on  wine  and  aplrlta  Imports  propoaed 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Westbound  Freight  As- 
•ociatlon. 


PCDEKAI.  ftCKBUTION  AND 

CoNcnoATiDH  Saavics, 
Hon.  nuNK  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Repretentatixiea, 
Waatiinffton,  D.O. 

DBAa  CownaaasifAit  Bow:   Thank  you  for 
your  informative  letter  regarding  Congreaa- 


man  BaajMooln  Boaaothal'a  BU.  MA.  14.  and 
four  tuitmaa  oooeani  of  Ma  powlM*  aSaota 
upon  tbo  work  oC  tlM  9t*tnX  Mediation  and 
OonoaiaMen  flervloe. 

Tba  pa^oaed  BUI  would  not  afreet  our 
agency's  ability  to  oarry  out  Ma  aaalipiii 
medutton  ra^pandbUtttaa.  aa  wa  do  not  oon- 
duet  "Inveatl^tlona.  haarlnga.  or  other  pro- 
oaadlnga."  The  Barvloa,  which  was  eraatad  aa 
an  Independent  agency  by  tba  Laitar-lian- 
agemant  BeUtlona  Ao*  of  1847,  baa  aa  tta 
primary  mlaalon  the  aTotdanoa  and/or  aatitle- 
ment  of  labor  diaputea  bavtnc  substantial 
Impact  on  Interatata  oocnnMroe.  Hie  agency 
baa  no  ragulatory  functlona.  and  Ita  recom- 
mandatlona  are  not  biiullng  upcm  anyone. 

The  BUI,  aa  it  Is  now  written,  would  have 
no  effect  on  our  mediation  acttvttlea  with  the 
parblaa  in  a  dlapute,  or  with  our  preventive 
mediation  programs  designed  to  promote  ata- 
bUlty  in  apeclAa  labor-management  relatlon- 
Bhlpa. 

Tour  sharing  this  information  with  us  is 
a{H>raclated. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Cm-ns  Counts, 

Director. 

PkDKBAL  MXOIATION  AMD 

CoNciUATioN  Sxavio, 
Waihington.  D.C.  Augutt  24, 1971. 
Hon.  FaANK  J.  Bow. 
HouMe  of  Bepretentative*, 
Washinffton.  DX!. 

Okab  CoNoaxaeifAM  Bow:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  Au^uat  3,  1971,  regarding 
H.R.  14  and  Ita  poaalble  effect  on  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  OonoUlatlon  Service. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  malring  the 
special  effort  to  oaU  my  attention  to  your 
evaluation  of  the  bearinga  on  the  bUl.  I 
share  also  your  concern  regardlxig  the  poaal- 
ble Impact  on  this  agency  of  Sectl<»  a04 
which  relatea  to  the  right  of  the  propoeed 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA)  to  In- 
tervene in  any  "prooeedlng"  of  any  "Federal 
agency"  where  auch  proceeding  may,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  OPA,  aubetantlally  effect 
consumer  Interests. 

If  this  provision  were  Interpreted  to  apply 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  there  is  no  doubt  that  H.a.  14. 
if  enacted,  would  have  an  adverse  im(>act  on 
the  mlaalon  of  the  Service. 

It  la  imperative  that  t^e  partlea  to  a  later 
dispute  know  that  -rniimX.  Is  dlscuaaed  In  nego- 
tiations will  not  become  public  Information. 
If  this  were  not  the  oaae,  the  doors  to  con- 
tract negotiations  In  the  private  sector  would 
be  Immediately  oloaed  to  Federal  mediators. 

Since  its  inception  in  1M7,  the  Service 
has  insisted  on  maintaining  the  strictest 
confidentiality  of  its  case  files.  The  success 
of  the  Service  Is  in  no  small  part  a  reault  of 
this  continuing  policy. 

In  light  of  the  Implications  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  it  Is  respectfully  requested 
that  the  Service  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  HJi.  14. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  in  the 
Service  and  Its  mission. 
Sincerely. 

J.  CT7BTIS  Coin«Ts. 

Director. 

Dcpabtmknt   or   Hkalth. 
Education,   and   ViMLrn**, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  24,  1971. 
Hon.   FSANK  T.   Bow, 
UjS.  House  0/  Reyresentatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dmam  Mb.  Bow :  The  Secretary  haa  aaked  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  14th  and  to 
expraaa  our  deep  regret  for  not  answering 
sooner. 

As  you  correctly  Indicated  the  provlslona 
of  H.A.  14.  in  BO  far  aa  they  would  create  a 
atatutory  Oflce  oif  Consumer  Affalra.  an  In- 
dependent Conaumar  Protection  Agency  and 
a  Ooosumer  Advtaory  CouncU,  would  have 
a  deflnlte  impact  on  thoaa  agenciaa  now  eon- 
cemed  with  consumer  products  and  safety. 


Per  ttaia  raaaoB  I  bava  laqoaated  tba  ap- 
pUoabla  oOoaa  and  agmaim  wlttUn  tiM  Ot- 
partmant  at  Baaltb,  Idnaattfin,  and  Wolfara 
to  provide  me  wltb  Inf  oraaatton  on  bow  thla 
bUI  would  affect  them.  Un<crtunatalj,  tbls 
nrUm  prooaaa  haa  damaadad  nuxa  tlma  and 
effort  than  waa  apparent  at  tba  outaat  and, 
at  thla  writing,  baa  not  been  ootnplatad.  I 
have,  however,  paraooaUy  dlraotad  all  of 
thoaa  aaked  to  respond  to  submit  tb^r  In- 
formation by  tba  cloae  of  buslnaaa,  Wadnaa- 
day.  May  afl.  At  that  time  I  ahaU  be  able  to 
give  a  more  ootnpleta  and  substantive  reply 
to  the  questions  raised  in  your  letter. 

Once  again,  we  apdoglae  for  not  having 
reeponded  at  an  earlier  date. 
Sincerely. 

Stzphen   Kukbman. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  l.egislotion. 

Dkpaxtmkmt  or  Hxalth, 
Editcation,  and  WsLTAax. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  12. 1971. 
Hon.  Pbank  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Bow:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  3  In  which  you  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Infonnatlon  concerning  HJEl.  14 
and  requeat  that  we  forward  any  further  In- 
formation that  we  might  have  from  the  So 
filal  Security  Administration  and  tba  Social 
Rehabilitation  Service.  I  have  been  asked.  In 
Mr.  Kurzman's  absence,  to  respond  to  yoxir 
request. 

Tb»  Social  Rehabilitation  Sarvlce  has,  to 
date.  Issued  no  comment  with  regard  to  H.R. 
14.  I  shall  contact  the  Service  to  learn  if 
any  of  the  bUl'a  provisions  are  applicable  to 
its  programs  and  notify  you  of  their  response. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  com- 
ments as  follows: 

1.  Section  304  (Representation  at  Con- 
sumers) is  the  only  section  of  H.R.  14  on 
which  we  have  comments. 

a.  The  term  "consumer"  is  not  defined  in 
the  blU.  although  the  Intent  tippears  to  be 
that  the  term  would  embrace  purchasers  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  We  aasume  that  the  term  would 
not  apply  to  a  consumer  in  his  relationship 
with  the  Federal  government  as  a  beneficiary 
(or  recipient)  of  payments  or  aerylcea.  That 
la,  we  assume,  for  example,  that  aection  204 
would  not  embrace  a  claimant  for  aoclal  se- 
curity benefita  who  has  requested  a  hearing 
on  a  claim  for  benefits  In  accordance  with 
the  H>peala  process  contained  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Intervention  by  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  In  such  a  hearing 
would  not  appear  to  be  what  waa  Intended  by 
section  304. 

3.  It  also  is  not  clear  Just  what  would  con- 
stitute an  "investigation"  or  "other  proceed- 
ing." Arguably,  these  terms  are  broad  enough 
to  Include  the  process  by  which  policy  is  con- 
sidered, particularly  when  the  propoaed  rule- 
making procedure  Is  Involved.  If  so,  the  bill 
might  authoriae  the  intervention  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  on  a  very  broad 
basis.  For  example,  it  can  be  argued  that 
pwUclee  concerning  standards  fen-  providers 
under  Part  A  of  Title  XVJH  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  an  effect  upon  patlenta 
generally  and  a  similar  caae  can  be  made 
concerning  the  aetting  of  reaaonable  coata 
under  Part  A  aM  reasonable  charges  under 
Part  B  of  Title  XVni.  In  the  Utter  case, 
policy  on  chargea  can  affect  the  amount  of 
coinaurance  and  premium  paymenta  insured 
individuals  will  have  to  pay  and  indirectly 
affect  charges  to  the  medical  services  con- 
suming public  generally. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  aaaert  that  a  ape- 
dal  exMnpUon  abould  be  granted  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Administration  concerning  the  poa- 
stble  application  of  thla  provialon.  Wa  defer 
to  thoaa  agenciaa  which  would  be  mora  di- 
rectly affected  than  the  Social  Securi^  Ad* 
mlnlatratton  on  the  question  whatbar  inter- 
vention by  a  consumer  protection  agency  la 
desirable. 
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I  hope  thla  information  la  helpful,  and, 
on'^  again,  I  ahaU  notify  you  aa  aoon  aa  I 
receive  a  reaponae  firom  the  Social  RehabUits- 
tlon  Service. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bket  Lkvink, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  LegUlation  ( Welfare) . 


DcpAaTMKNT    or    Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND  Wau-Asx. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  2, 1971. 
Hon.  PxANK  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtcm.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Bow:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  14th  requesting  information 
about  the  potential  affect  of  H.R.  14  on  the 
various  offices  and  agencies  of  DHEW. 

The  areas  which  a  consumer  advocate  could 
significantly  affect  are  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  separately. 

FDA 

A  broad  range  of  regulations  promulgated 
by  PDA  would  be  subject  to  H.R.  14  pursuant 
to  the  following  Acta  administered  by  FDA: 

Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act. 

Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Tea  Importation  Act. 

Pilled  MUk  Act. 

Import  Milk  Act. 

Federal  Caustic  Poisons  Act. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

A.  The  greatest  number  and  variety  of  pro- 
ceedings subject  to  consumer  advocate  par- 
ticipation wotild  be  thoee  held  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
These  proceedings  would  involve  food  stand- 
ards   (21    tJS.C.   341);    exemption   for   open 
containers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  (31 
U.8.C.  346);  tolerance  for  poisonous  ingredi- 
ents m  food   (21  U.8.C.  84fl):  special  dietary 
food  regulations   (21  U.S.C.  343);  food  addi- 
tive   regulations     (21    U.S.C.    348);    precau- 
tionary labeling  for  druga  subject  to  dete- 
rioration   (31   n.S.C.  362);    test  methods  for 
strength    and    purity   of   certain   drugs    (21 
U.S.C.  361);    designation   of  drugs  as  habit 
forming   and   prescription   drug   advertising 
regulations   (31  U.S.C.  352);   exemptions  for 
drugs  from  starting  the  quantity  of  certain 
Ingredients,  and  from  adequate  directions  for 
use  labeling   (31  U.S.C.  363);   regulation  re- 
garding prescription  drugs   (31   VS.C.  363); 
approval  and  regulation  of  new  druga    (in- 
cluding   investigational    new    drug    regula- 
tions) (31  U.S.C.  366) ;  certificaUon  of  insulin 
and  antlblotica    (31   U.S.C.  366,  367   reapec- 
tlvely) ;    dealgnatlon    of    official    namea    for 
drugs   (21  U.S.C.  368);  approval  and  regula- 
tion of  new  animal  dniga  and  feeds  (21  U.S.C. 
seob);  labeling  exemptions  for  cosmetics  (31 
use.  363,  363):    seafood  Inspection    (pree- 
enUy  defunct,  31  U.S.C.  373a) ;  certificaUon  of 
color  addltivee  (21  U.S.C.  376) ;  regulation  of 
imported  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  medi- 
cal devicea  (21  U3.C.381). 

Regulations  under  Sections  401  (food 
standards),  403(J)  (special  dietary  foods), 
406  (poisonous  ingredients  in  foods),  601(b) 
(test  methods  for  strength  and  purity  of 
ceruin  drugs),  603(d)  (habit  forming  drugs) 
and  503 (h)  (labeling  of  irugs  subject  to 
deterioration)  may  be  initiated  by  any  In- 
terested person  or  by  the  Secretary.  Theae 
regulations  are  subject  to  formal  on-the- 
record  hearings  and  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Other  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  preacrlption  drug  ad- 
vertising, Insulin  and  color  addlUves  fcUow 
the  same  procedurea. 

The  sections  relating  to  food  additive  peti- 
tions and  antibiotic  regulations  provide  for 
formal  public  bearinga  and  Judicial  appeal 
(21  U.S.C.  848,  867  r«v«ctively) . 


Adjudicatory  hearings  are  provided  with 
regard  to  disapproval  (or  revocation)  of  new 
druga  and  animal  drugs  and  feed  applica- 
tions. 

Additionally  H.R.  14  could  be  applicable  to 
food  and  drug  inspections  and  other  inves- 
tlgationa  carried  out  by  FDA  to  aaaure  aafe 
and  ptire  fooda  and  druga.  Legal  actions  for 
selziu-e.  proeecutions  or  injunctions  result- 
ing from  the  shipment  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  (or  otherwise  violative)  food,  drugs, 
cosmetlca  or  devices  might  also  be  subject 
to  H.R.  14.  It  would  be  questionable  as  to 
whether  theae  actions  are  "for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfelttire" 
(as  provided  in  HJi.  14)  and  many  such  cases 
certainly  involve  corollary  Issues  to  fines, 
penalties  or  forfeiture  they  seek  to  Impoee. 

Section  306  of  the  Act  (31  U.S.C.  336)  re- 
quires that  before  violations  of  the  Act  are 
reported  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Institu- 
tion of  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  person  In- 
volved will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Presence  of  a  consumer  repreaentative  could 
inhibit  the  free  exchange  in  such  informal 
hearings. 

B.  Regulations  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1361  et 
seq.)  which  would  be  affected  by  H.R.  14  are 
T  regulations  which  establish  criteria  or  tests 
determining  what  constitutes  a  hazardoua 
substance,  define  the  warning  and  precau- 
tionary labeling  required  for  hasardous  sub- 
stances, and  which  ban  hazardoiu  sub- 
stances. 

Hearings  are  provided  regarding  banning 
procedures  (16  U.S.C.  1361  (q)  (2) )  and  other 
regulations  under  the  Act.  Selaures,  proeecu- 
tions, and  injunctions  are  authorized  re- 
garding violative  products. 

C.  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(16  U.8.C.  1467  et  seq.)  authorises  formal 
bearinga  and  Judicial  review  regarding  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder  pursuant  to  proce- 
durea provided  in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Pursuant  to  thla  Act  regu- 
lations are  Issued  regarding  labeling  of  con- 
sumer products  with  their  identity,  name 
and  place  of  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dia- 
trlbutor  and  statement  of  contents  and  con- 
splcuousness  thereof.  The  Act  alao  authorisea 
regulations  governing  "cents  off"  promotions, 
nonfunctional  alack  fill,  ingredient  lUUngs 
(except  food)  and  characterizations  of  pack- 
age aiaes.  FDA  issues  such  regulations  only 
with  req>ect  to  food,  drugs,  coametlcs  and 
devices  (other  commodities  are  regulated  by 
FTC).  Seizures  and  Injunctions  (not  prose- 
cutions)   are  also  provided. 

D.  The  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act 
(P.L.  91-601)  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
special  packaging  standarda  for  consumer 
commodities  and  requires  consultation  with 
a  technical  advisory  committee  prior  to  es- 
tablishing the  standards.  Hearings  pursuant 
to  the  formal  procedures  of  the  Inderal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  Uie  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  (option  of  the 
Secretary)  are  provided.  Judicial  review  is 
provided  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  Seizure,  injunction  and 
prosecuOona  are  provided  by  appropriate 
amendmenta  to  various  statutea  such  as  the 
Federal  pyx)d.  Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act  and 
the  Federal  Haaardous  Substances  Act. 

B.  Under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the 
FDA  has  been  delegated  certain  reqx>nsi- 
blllty  authorised  pursuant  to  Section  SOI  of 
that  Act  (42  U.8.C.  341)  including  ahellfiah 
certification  program  to  Insure  ahellfiah  la 
harvested  ftom  uncontamlnated  beds,  milk 
and  food  sanitation  model  regulatlona  for 
cooperation  with  States,  and  developing  pro- 
grama  for  the  prevention  of  acoldenta.  FDA 
also  promulgates  the  intarstate  qtiarantine 
regulaUons  which  Includes  among  other 
thlnga  regulating  sanitary  practlcee  of  inter- 
state carriers  (42  U-S.C.  364  (a)). 

F.  The  FUled  Milk  Act  (31  TJJB.C.  61  et 
aeq.)  prohlbita  fUled  milk  (mUk  with  added 


nonmllk  fat  or  oil)  and  autboriaea  neceasary 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

0.  The  Tea  Importation  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
41  et  aeq.)  authorizes  regulations  r^ardlng 
procedurea  for  establishlTig  standards  of 
quality  and  testing  imported  tea,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  United  Statea  Board  of  Tea 
Appeals. 

H.  The  Federal  Caustic  Poisons  Act  (IS 
UJ3.C.  401  et  seq.)  requires  warnings  for 
products  containing  certain  caustic  poisons. 
(The  Act  was  repealed  except  for  its  appli- 
cability to  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  which 
are  exempted  from  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  which  was  Intended  to  re- 
place the  Caustic  Poisons  Act). 

1.  FDA  Is  responsible  under  the  Wam- 
mable  Fabrics  Act  (16  U.S.C.  liei  et  seq.) 
in  cooperation  with  the  T>partment  of  Com- 
merce for  a  continuing  study  of  deaths.  In- 
juries and  economic  loaaea  caused  by  acci- 
dental burning  of  fabrics  and  submits  a  re- 
I>ort  to  the  President  and  Congress  annually 
relative  thereto. 

J.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  also 
has  authority  to  detain  meat  and  poultry 
products  (Jointly  with  the  Department  of 
Agricvilture  pursuant  to  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  (P.L.  90-301)  and  the  Wholeeome  Poul- 
try Products  Act  (P.L.  90-403). 

FDA  also  may  prescribe  regulatlona  under 
Section  60S(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  authorlaed  In  the  com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-613)  relaUng  to  the 
labeling  of  controlled  prescription  drugs 
and  the  emergency  dispensing  thereof. 

Consequently,  virtually  all  functions  of 
the  Food  and  Dnig  Administration  affect 
the  Interests  of  consumers  as  that  term  is 
generally  understood  (H.R.  14  does  not  pro- 
vide a  specific  definition  of  "consumer  in- 
terests"). In  all  of  the  investigations  and 
proceedings  initiated  by  FDA  or  to  which 
FDA  becomes  a  party,  it  Is  charged  with  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  consumer 
Interest. 

R6MHA 


There  are  two  programs  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  affected  by  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  14: 

A.  The  regtilatlon  and  licensure  of  the 
manufacture  of  biologists  by  the  Division  of 
Biologies  Standards.  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  pursuant  to  section  861  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

B.  The  regulation  and  licensure  of  clinical 
testing  laboratories  by  the  Center  of  Dis- 
ease Control.  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  pursuant  to  aection 
368  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

Both  of  these  programs  Involve  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulaUons  affecting  con- 
sumers' IntereA.  Theae  promulgation  re- 
qulree  public  parUclpaitlon  (written  com- 
ment) ,  hearings  in  cases  of  denial  or  revoca- 
tion of  UoMisea,  and  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  the  reguUted  manufacttirers  and  lab- 
oratories to  determine  complianoe  with 
standarda  set  by  the  req>eotlve  agencies. 

In  a  broader  aanse.  it  U  poasible  to  view 
moat.  If  not  all.  of  the  grant  programs  con- 
ducted by  HSMHA  aa  affecting  consumer  In- 
terea*.  For  example,  mlgranta  receiving 
health  care  aervlcea  funded  by  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  aection  310  of  the  PHS  Act,  eould 
be  conaldered  "conaumen"  of  tbcee  health 
aervlcea,  but  whether  they  are  oonsumera 
within  the  Intendment  of  HJl.  14  is  not 
clear. 

When  agencies  promulge  regulations  for 
HSMHA  grant  programa  they  aatabtlah  the 
basic  structure  of  the  programa  and  thus 
"subatantlaUy  affect"  the  reetplent  of  the 
grant  aat'vloea.  WbUe  tbe  adoption  of  regu* 
latlons  doaa  not  require  tbe  holding  of  bear- 
inga. public  parUelpatlon  U  invited  in  the 
form  oS  written  coaunents  prior  t  adoption. 
Furthermore,  the  admlnlstarlng  ageneiea  are 
under  an  oMlgatlon  to  "Inveatlgate"  the  per- 
formance of  granteaa  to  ascertain  whether 
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Xtugf  MX*  proTldlnc  b««ltb  — ryicw  in  ftoeoctl- 
MM*  wltb  tlM  racuiAtloDS  Hiully  Mdopuwl. 
a* 
Tben  U  a  tlgnHloant  poartMllty  that  tlirM 
education*!  procraiBs  mfty  b«  naclMd  tv  the 
biu. 

A.  Part  V  of  Tltl*  X  «f  tlM  V«o*tton*l  Bdu- 
catlon  Act  of  1083  prorldM  for  consumer  axul 
homenuiklog  MlucMttoa.  AUotiiMnti  an  pco- 
vldad  to  tba  Bt«t«  for  tbla  program,  but 
there  la  rarlaw  ot  Intartxa  oomponaata  in  tba 
Ctata  plaa  manrtat^  by  tha  federal  atatute. 
It  oaa  ba  arguad  tltat  aucli  ooiaaumar  edu- 
catloii  raprcaaata  an  Intareat  at  eonaumers 
t.%  Intended  In  ttae  Conaumer  Protection  Bill. 

B.  Title  n  ot  tke  NaUooal  Defenae  Bduca- 
tloa  Act  and  Tltla  IV  B  of  the  Blgber  Bduca- 
tioB  Act  ffwarantae  toana  to  college  atudanta. 
To  UM  actaDt  UtaX  tHa  OAea  of  Bduoaaioa  U 
Involved  la  daciatott  malring  «ltli  reapeoi  to 
tba  partfarlpatirtw  oi  ooUegea  and  banka,  and 
aa  to  ■w/baJt  raqiilrementa  tbeae  inaUtuUooa 
muai  Baai.  aoeti  deelaloaa  mlglit  be  con- 
sidered aa  affeotlng  conaumera. 

C.  Oanaaaaar  Intereaka  might  alao  be  affect- 
ed by  OK  gnuita  to  proAt-maklng  inatttutloDs 
in  tba  IMA  d  Toeatlonal  education. 

Jn  addttiofi  to  ttaoaa  areaa  I  bava  noted 
and  dtefwieed  above  the  Social  and  Rehabil- 
itation Service  and  the  Social  8eeurtt7  Ad- 
nUnlarratlon  maj  be  alfeeted  by  the  pro- 
vMoaa  in  HJl.  14.  Both  or  tttoaa  aganciai  are 
revtowlng  tlUa  bill  and  wUI  be  commenting 


Beoauae  I  do  not  want  to  delay  forwarding 
the  Information  contained  In  thla  letter,  and 
becauae  I  believe  the  att^gta  on  the  operatlona 
of  tbeae  agencies  will  probably  be  minimal. 
I  am  aendlng  this  letter  without  the  benefit 
of  their  eonunenta.  I  will,  however,  send  these 
along  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  information  help- 
txil.  One«  again,  my  appologles  tar  the  delay. 
Sincerely, 

SrxFBBir  KumzMAN. 
Assistant  Secretary    for    Legislation. 

Tax  SacERABT  or  Hocsino 

AND    Ukbak    DaVXIXtrMCNT. 
Waahlngtcm,  DC.  May  4.  1971. 
Hon.  PaAMK  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

thua  PaANH :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  14  In  which  you  ask  for  Information 
as  to  what  "procaedlnga"  of  this  Department 
may  •* substantially  affect"  conaumera  and  be 
subject  to  eartaln  provlalona  of  HJl.  14,  99d 
Congrees.  Among  other  things,  these  provi- 
sions would  autbortae  a  Consumer  Protectloa 
Agency  to  Intervene  as  a  party  In  such  pro- 
ceedings. 

Aa  ttae  Department  has  very  limited  regu- 
latory functions,  it  conducts  few  proceedings 
where  sueh  concepts  aa  "party"  and  "inter- 
vention" have  much  meaning.  We  may  of 
course  hold  hearings  In  compliance  with  re- 
qulremenu  of  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghta  Act 
in  casea  where  financial  aaststance  la  termi- 
nated or  refused  because  of  violation  of  non- 
discrimination requlrentcnta,  and  It  Is  poa- 
Blble  that  some  proceedlxkgs  would  be  oonald- 
ercd  to  affect  the  interests  of  "conaumera" 
such  as  purchasers  cf  bonkes.  tenants,  and 
uaera  of  public  utUlUsa  and  fadlltlea. 

A  category  of  prooeedlnga  more  likely  to  be 
of  the  kind  mentioned  in  your  letter  would 
be  bearings  held  pursuant  to  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Act  (title  XTV  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  !«««,  15  U.S.C. 
1701).  These  would  be  held,  upon  request, 
when  the  Secretary  refuses  to  accept  a  lot 
developer'a  "atatemant  at  raeord"  dladoaliig 
vartoua  klnda  o<  Infoc^MtlcB  eoneemlng  lots 
propoaed  to  be  aold  or  leased  through  use  of 
cntnmmilrattnsia  in  tat—stata  eoBuaereaL 
Alao,  haartngs  woOm  tbla  Act  may  be  bald  In 
casea  where  the  Oasiatary  suspends  a  "state- 
ment of  raeord"  already  fUad.  In  both  of 


we  would  aasume  that  consum- 

ITS      lot 

lug  affaeAad:  la 
•iMD  spaolfkcaUy  provMsa  for  Judtdal 
review. 

Xn  addltlan  to  the  akev*.  wa  might  note 
category  dt  proeaadlnga  that  eouM. 
>  we  have  pr«ipoaed.  Involve 
vttk  UsalgiMitad  *>artlea'*.  a  writ- 
ten raeoi4  and  tba  Ilk*.  Tfaaae  are  prooaad- 
Inga  "debarring"  or  aaetadlng  eontraetars  or 
grmnteea  from  parttatpattob  to  HUD  programs 
on  the  baals  of  past  falluraa  or  liisdeqiiaty 
of  performanae  or  other  oanae.  Particularly 
where  ths  "eontractor"  In  a  heating  Is  a  con- 
struetton  eontractor,  builder,  or  other  par- 
ticipant In  mA  nunigage  cr  home  Improva- 
ment  loan  programa.  eonaamers  or  consumer 
groups  oould  feel  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  some  of  tbeae  pro<«iadlms.  In  which  event 
the  provlalona  of  at  leaat  aactton  a04<b)  of 
H.B.  14  might  be  considered  to  apply. 

So  far  aa  the  leaa  formal  (and  more  oom- 
moB)  proceedings  of  the  Department  are 
coocemed,  many  involve  situations  where  we 
would  encourage  wide  participation  of  Inter- 
ested groups  and  aganetas;  this  would  be 
especially  true  of  "rulemaking"  where,  under 
current  procedurea,  propoaed  regulations 
having  a  general  or  broad  Impact  are  puh- 
llabed  for  written  ooaunant  In  the  Federal 
reglater.  "Intervention"  in  proceedings  such 
as  these  has  little  significance  since  no  effort 
la  mad*  to  limit  the  number  of  "partiea".  Of 
course,  issues  and  iiiiililsiiis  could  arias  to  the 
extent  that  peraona  or  agendas  aaserttng  an 
interest  In  these  or  other  informal  "proceed- 
ings" of  the  Department  sought  to  secure 
more  formal  handling  of  particular  matters 
or  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  advance 
of  the  time  when  we  would  request  general  or 
public  comments. 

In  this  raspect.  we  would  call  your  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment la  required,  purstaant  to  section  Ml  oT 
the  National  Housing  Act,  to  provide  pro- 
cedures under  which  sponaon  of  product  or 
methcKla  can  secure  FHA  determinations  aa 
to  th«  technical  suitability  of  theae  products 
or  mathoda  for  use  In  FHA  aaalsted  housing 
Although  these  procedures  are  Infomtal  and 
do  not  Involve  ticarings  or  Issuance  of  specific 
regulations,  they  are  of  obvious  Interest  to 
homeowners  and  tenants,  and  persons  or 
agendea  repreaantlng  these  group*  could  well 
desire  that  the  handling  of  particular  ap- 
provals be  expanded  to  include  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing*  or  other  formalities.  A 
pamphlet  deacrlblng  the  prooedurca  as  they 
ar*  now  is  eneloeed. 

I  hope  that  you  vrlll  find  this  information 
helpful.  Please  let  me  know  a  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

GSORCS    ROICMKT. 

U.S.   DaPAaTMKMT  OF  TUB  Intbbiob, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  2, 1971. 
Ron.  nuMK  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representutives, 
W€UhiM0ton,  D.C. 

DBAa  llB.  Bow:  This  Is  in  reaponae  to  your 
letter  of  April  14.  1971,  r«questli«  Informa- 
tion coneeming  the  poaalble  Impact  of  HJL 
14  upon  the  actlvltiea  al  thla  D*p*rtm*nt. 

HJt.  14  would  ereate  an  Ofllee  of  Oonsamer 
Affairs  sed  a  Oooaumer  iyote»jU«Hi  Agency. 
Section  ao4(a)  provides  that  th*  Oonaumer 
Protection  Ag*ncy  abaU  have  the  right  ot 
Interrantlon  In  any  Federal  Inveatlgatlon. 
hearing  or  other  proceeding  which  doe*  not 
involv*  Imposition  of  a  fine,  where  the 
Agency  Onds  that  (1)  the  result  of  the  ad- 
mlniatrattv*  proceadiag  may  nitetaattaUy 
affect  ih*  lnt*r**to  of  oonaumers  and  (9) 
such  Interasta  may  not  be  adequately  pro- 
tected unless  the  Agwicy  lnterv«nes. 

I  apologia*  for  the  late  ivponss.  As  you 
can  undoubtedly  appraciato,  it  la  axtrenMly 
difficult  to  predict  Iww  vlgoroosly  the  con- 
sumer advocate  would  easreia*  hla  right  to 


intervene.  For  this  reaaon,  it  haa  taken  some 
what  longer  to  le^ond  tkaa  uanal.  In  yomr 
l*tt*r  you  requested  a  reply  by  Apm  SI.  ivri. 
la  ttm*  tor  banting*  on  BJt.  14.  A  m*Mbw  of 
my  staff  contacted  your  Admlnlatrattva  A»- 
Blstant,  Mr.  Lekander,  on  April  M,  and  was 
Informed  that  bearings  would  continue  all 
■ummer  and  that  the  April  97  dea«ll1ne  eould 
be  disregarded. 

This  Department  Is  Involved  In  matters 
affecting  oonaumer  interest  in  aeveral  areas. 
The  Oil  Import  Program,  which  seta  oU  Im- 
port quotas,  the  programs  of  mineral  leas- 
ing, timber  and  grazing  permits  on  th*  Fed- 
eral lands,  recreation  user  fees  in  National 
Parks  and  recreation  areas,  the  sale  of  elec- 
trical energy  from  the  BonnevUl*  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  ita  Mater  agendea,  and  rec- 
lamation projects  are  all  aetlvltlea  which 
could  affect  ooiisun>er  Interests, 

Oaaes  before  the  Board  of  Mine  Operation 
Appeals  regarding  mine  health  and  safety 
may  well  be  the  subject  of  intervention,  since 
satisfying  health  and  safety  standards  often 
requires  the  Installation  of  additional,  ex- 
pensive equipment,  thus  increasing  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  conaumer  of  coal  or  other 
minerals.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  provides 
In  several  key  provisions  for  participation  in 
administrative  pnx:eedlnga  by  "interested 
persons." 

The  effect  of  the  bUI  upon  the  Board  of 
Land  Appeals  could  also  be  significant.  The 
Department's  quasl-judlclsi  '<~''"'^"«  con- 
cerning public  lands  and  their  resources.  e4(., 
minerals,  timber  and  forage,  may  iikdlrectly 
affect  the  consumer.  For  example,  th*  price  of 
lumber  is  largely  dependent  upon  timber  sale 
prices.  With  respect  to  tlmher  sales  on  OJkC 
and  other  public  lands,  appellate  action  may 
have  significance  to  the  consiuner.  Additional 
coata  to  the  consumer  might  alao  result  from 
th*  Impoaltlon  of  environmentally  protection 
condlUona  upon  mineral  leases.  Appeals  to 
the  Board  of  Land  Appeals  are  chronic  relat- 
ing to  the  adequacy  of  bonus  bids  with 
mineral  and  oil  and  gaa  lease  offers,  including 
outer  continental  shelf  lease  offers.  Obviously, 
the  slxe  of  a  bonus  might  well  have  an  ultl- 
mato  effect  upon  the  consumer. 

If  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  conaumer 
were  to  be  required  in  cases  dealing  with  pub- 
lic landa  and  resources  or  mine  health  and 
safety,  oonaumer  Interesta  would  be  tan- 
gential to  prime  determination  of  these  pro- 
ceedings and  would  materlaUy  delay  caae  de- 
termination. In  the  past  we  have  had  UUle,  If 
any,  consumer-oriented  intervening  parties 
before  us.  However,  we  have  wltnesaad  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  environmental  group* 
seeing  intervention.  To  our  mind,  essential 
to  any  statutory  provision  granting  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  authority  to  Inter- 
vene is  the  right  of  the  acting  agency,  subject 
of  course  to  judicial  review,  to  determine  if 
the  statutory  criteria  have  been  met.  Tbeae 
criteria  should  require  that  th*  CPA  make  a 
showing  satisfactory  to  th*  acting  agency 
that  the  acting  agency's  determination  could 
have  substantial  Impact  on  oonsumera'  inter- 
ests. 

Becatise  discretion  as  to  Intervention  vrould 
rest  with  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  we 
cannot  determine  in  advance  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  Intervention  might 
Interfere  with  these  program  responsibilities. 

With  regard  to  section  a07(b)  of  HJl.  14 
whloh  requires  Federal  agencies,  upon  re- 
quest, to  test  consumer  products,  this  De- 
partment might  be  called  upon  to  test  metal 
and  petrc4eum  products  at  the  testing  fadll- 
tlea maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  ICne*. 
However,  It  is  not  antlelpatad  that  this  would 
pre*ent  a  aertous  problem  to  th*  Department. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Arnold  W*b*r. 
Associate  Director  of  the  OOoe  of  Manage 
meat  and  Budget,  testlfled  danng  tb*  Afstt 
hearlncs  that  tte  Adminlrtnttaa  la  eanantty 
studying  a*v*tal  altamnttT**  for 
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of  the  oonsimMr,  and  has  not  yet  taken  a 
position  on  HJt.  14. 

Please  advise  us  If  we  can  b*  of  further  aa- 
slstance  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  3.  Pacoaa, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

iNTKaaTATX  CoMianca  Com  mission. 

WosAinffton,  D.C..  AprU  27. 1971. 

Hon.  FSANK  T.  Bow. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  CoNoaKSSMAN  Bow :   Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  14.  1971,  In  which  you 
request   a    ttsting   of   all    the   Commission's 
"hearings,   Investigations   or   other   proceed- 
ings which  may  "result'  in  subatantlally  af- 
fecting the  'Interests'  of  consumers"  as  pos- 
sibly envisaged  by  pending  consumer  legis- 
lation,  particularly   HJt.    14,   introduced   by 
Congreasman  Benjamin  Rosenthal.  Tou  alw 
Inquire  as  to  what  effect  the  procedures  may 
have  upon  the  Commission's  work- 
As  pointed  out   in   your  letter,  the  term 
consumer  is  not  defined.  Given  a  broad  con- 
notation, it  could  embrace  any  shipper  offer- 
ing property  for  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce    and.    thus,    would    Involve    every 
proceeding  handled  by  this  Commission  in- 
volving the  franchises,  rates  and  finances  of 
carriers  we  regulate.  In  other  words,  con- 
sumer Interest  could  be  construed  as  being 
co-extonslve   with   the   public   intorest   and, 
thus,  be  the  only  factor  in  each  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  torms  are  not  co-extensive, 
we  think  that  the  Commission  should  con- 
tinue to  consider  consumer  Interests  as  one 
factor   In   determining   the    public    interest. 
We    are    making    every    effort    to    take    Into 
account  consumer  interest,  both  in  oiu-  for- 
mal cases  and  in  setting  otir  priorities  for 
investigation    and    enforcement    activities. 
The  moat  notable  of  these  cases  include  (1) 
Ex   Parte   MC-19    (Sub-No.   8).   Practices  of 
Motor  Common  Carriers  of  Household  OooAs. 
new    rules    promulgated    in    these    proceed- 
ings effective  June   1,    1970;    (2^    Kx  Parte 
270.  Investigation  of  Railroad  Freight  Rate 
Structure;  (3)  Bx  Parte  271,  Net  Investment — 
Railroad  Rate  Base;  and    (4)    Ex  Parte  372, 
Investigation    into    Limitations    of    Carrier 
Service  on  C.O.D.  and  Freight-Collect  Ship- 
ments Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  and 
Order  (49  CFR  Chapter  X) . 

As  to  the  second  question.  Section  30S  of 
R.R.  14  authorizes  the  proposed  new  agency 
and  office  to  receive  and  transmit  complalnte 
to  appropriate  agencies.  This  could  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  agency  and  office 
to  receive  complaints  subsequent  to  tanaal 
or  informal  actions  by  this  Commission  on 
similar  complaints  and  might  require  us  to 
reconsider  our  actions.  It  la  a  well-settled 
point  of  administrative  law  that  actions  of 
this  Commission  which  are  administratively 
final  are  subject  to  judidal  review.  Conae- 
quently,  this  SecUon  aOB  should  be  clarified 
to  provide  that  the  Commission  need  not 
entertain  successive  complaints  or  reopen 
administratively  final  decisions. 

Presently  local  and  state  organisations, 
both  public  and  private  and  in  one  instance 
a  consumer  group,  have  partidpated  in  our 
proceedings.  Frequently  our  Bureau  of  Sn- 
forcement  also  participates  to  develop  rec- 
ords. Therefore,  permitting  the  consumer 
agency  to  Intervene  in  our  proceedings  would 
pose  no  problem  under  otir  established  pro- 
cedures. However,  in  all  candor,  I  shotUd 
point  out  that  continual  Intervention  by 
such  an  agency  would  aubstantlaUy  Increase 
the  workload  of  this  Commission. 

Section  203(b)(6)  would  authorise  the 
Consumer  Agency  to  request  other  Federal 
agendes  to  Issue  orders  "for  the  ot^ylng  of 
documents,  papers,  and  recorda.  sumntonlng 
of  witnesses,  production  of  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  submlaalon  of  Information  in  writ- 
ing as  Is  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  proceeding."  This  oould  give  the  Con- 


sumer Agency  a  preferred  status  aa  an  ad- 
vocate before  an  admlnlatTaUve  agency  and 
would  poee  particular  problems  where  a  per- 
son appeared  before  the  agency  as  an  in- 
dividual party  and  was  also  represented  by 
th*  Consumer  Agency  aa  a  oonsumer.  Provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  discretion  by  the 
oonoemed  agency. 

If  any  of  these  propoaala  are  enacted,  it 
could  be  a  further  drain  on  our  limited  staff 
and  very  definitely  would  require  additional 
staff  and  money  to  handle  the  Increased 
workload. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GaoBcs  M.  Stapfobd, 

Chairman. 

V.a.    DKPAaTMKMT    OF    LA»0B, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Fbanx  T.  Bow. 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dbak  CoNoasBSMAM  Bow:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  ssklng  for  a  descriptive 
listing  of  hearings,  investigations  and  other 
proceedings  of  this  Department  which  oould 
substantially  affect  the  Intereete  of  the  oon- 
sumer in  order  to  assist  you  in  aseessing  the 
impact  of  H.R.  14,  "Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1071." 

Although  most  of  our  programs  do  not  re- 
late to  the  individual  as  a  oonsumer,  I  am 
encloalng  a  list  which  Is  a  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  those  programa  of  the  Department 
under  which  there  are  bearings.  Investiga- 
tions and  other  proceedings  which  most 
closely  relate  to  the  Interests  of  the  oon- 
sumer. The  basis  for  my  judgment  is  twofold; 
does  the  program  affect  a  person  aa  a  user 
of  goods  or  services,  or  does  it  affect  the  wage 
or  price  level  generally  in  a  particular  area 
or  in  a  particular  industry.  I  am  alao  enclos- 
ing for  your  information  a  questionnaire  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrative  Onxiference  of 
the  United  States  and  our  response  respect- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  public  interest  In 
the  Department  of  labor's  administrative 
proceedings.  I  would  note  that  our  respons* 
was  made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

We  are  continuing  to  study  the  effects  of 
our  programs  on  the  intereste  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  If  we  find  any  other  programs 
under  which  there  are  hearings,  Inveetlga- 
tlona  and  other  proceedings  which  oould  be 
oonaldered  to  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
Intereata  of  the  oonsumer,  we  will  bring 
them  to  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

PxTsa   O.   Nash, 
Solicitor  of  Labor. 


WruTAax  akd  Pension  Plans  Discxosuax  Act 

HXASINOS 

Hearings  are  provided  to  grant  variations 
from  the  manner  of  publication  of  welfare 
and  pension  plan  reporte.  The  Secretary  must 
also  offer  (^portunlty  for  a  hearing  If  be  pro- 
poses to  require  a  bond  In  excess  of  $600,000 
for  any  person  handling  funds  of  a  welfare 
or  pension  plan. 

IKVKSnOATIONS    AND    OTHXS    PXOCEXOINGS 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  require  dis- 
closure and  filing  of  reporte  concerning  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefit  plans. 

Section  9  provide*  for  criminal  penalties 
for  willful  vKMatlons  of  the  Act  and/or  civil 
suits  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Watsh-HeeUey  Public  Contracts  Act 

Rule-making  prooeedlng*  to  determine  pre- 
vailing minimum  wages  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contraote  Act. 

Service  Contracts  Act 
Rule-making  prooeedlnga  to  determine  pre- 
vailing minimum  wage  under  this  Act. 

Davis-Bacon  Act 

Hearings  under  the  Davis-Bacon  and  re- 
lated Acta  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deems 
it  necessary,  becauae  of  Insufflclency  of  In- 


formation or  impraoticabUity  of  a  field  aur- 
vey,  to  invoke  Bu<di  lnv«*tlgatton  and  haaring 
prooadur*  in  ord*r  to  make  a  wage  deter- 
mination for-  a  particular  oonstructlon 
project. 

On  requeet  of  Intereeted  partl«a,  Informal 
hearings  may  be  held  resulting  from  Invaati- 
gatlons  which  show  raaaonable  oauae  to  l>e- 
lleve  that  a  contractor  or  subeontraetar  has 
committed  willful  or  aggravated  viaUtlons  ot 
the  labor  standards  provisions  of  the  Davla- 
Bacon  or  related  Acta,  or  has  committed  vlo- 
laUons  of  the  Davu-Baoon  Act  which  oonati- 
tute  a  disregard  of  Ita  oUlgatlons  to  employ- 
ees or  subcontractors  under  secUon  S(a)  of 
the  Act. 

Hearings,  at  the  request  of  a  Federal 
agency,  In  eases  invdvlxig  diaputee  coiusem- 
Ing  the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  rates  or 
proper  classifications  which  Involv*  aignlfi- 
cant  sums  of  money,  large  group*  of  em- 
ployee*, or  novel  or  unusual  aituatlona. 

Hearings,  before  the  Wage  Appeals  Board, 
at  it*  dlscrstlon.  Involving  review  of  wage 
detarmlnatlona  under  the  Davis-Bacon  and 
related  Acts,  including  removal  from  debar- 
ment, and  liquidated  damage  oas«*  under 
these  Acts  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act,  and  ot  controversies 
concerning  the  payment  of  prevailing  wage 
rates  or  proper  claaslfloatlons  which  Involve 
significant  sum*  of  money,  large  group*  of 
employees,  or  novel  or  unusual  situations 
under  the  Davls-Baoon  and  related  Ax^ta. 
Sxecutive  Order  115S8 

It  is  asstimed  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  proceedings  before  the  C(mstructlon  In- 
dustry Stabilization.  Committee,  established 
by  E.O.  11588  dated  March  29,  1971,  at  which 
this  Department  will  furnish  legal  services. 

TVade  Expansion  Act 
There  are  Investigations  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  ot  1982  for  certlflcation  of 
eligibility  of  groups  of  workers  to  apply  for 
adjustment  aaslstanoe,  vrhlch  oome  before 
the  Secretary  in  either  of  two  irays: 

(1)  After  filing  of  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  workers  with  the  T^arlff  Commission  to 
determine  whether  oompetltlve  imports  are 
causing  or  threatening  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  If  tib»  Tariff  Commission 
makes  an  affirmative  finding,  the  Secretary 
under  E.O.  11076  may  certify  the  tflglbUity 
of  the  group  of  workers  Involved  to  apply  fM- 
adjiistment  assistance. 

(2)  Groups  of  workers  may  make  such 
requesta  directly  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
Act,  after  the  Preaident  haa  provided  under 
section  302(a)(3)  that  the  workers  in  an 
industry  may  make  such  requesta  (where  the 
Industry  has  been  found  by  the  Tstiitt  Com- 
mission to  be  seriously  Injured  or  threatened 
by  imports) .  On  a  showing  to  the  saUsf ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  he  may  certify  the  ell- 
glbUity  of  such  groupe  of  woilters. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 

The  enforoement  provisions  of  title  III, 
Restriction  on  Oamlahment,  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  are  extremely 
vague.  They  merely  provide  tbmt  the  Secre- 
tary of  labor,  actlikg  through  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Divisions,  shall  euforoe  this  title.  We 
have  had  occasion,  however,  to  bring  Injunc- 
tion auito  in  the  Federal  district  oouru 
(through  our  Regional  Offices)  to  restrain 
State  oourta  from  enforcing  gamiahmenta 
under  the  State  laws  which  do  not  conform 
with  the  Federal  stetute  because  tbey  fur- 
nish leas  proteetion  to  garnishees. 

1.  In  many  agency  prooeedlngs  a  public 
Interest  determination  Is  required  before  a 
final  decision  is  reached.  The  following  ques- 
tions relate  to  such  proceedings. 

(a)  What  specific  prooedures  does  your 
agency  have  to  insure  that  all  important  ele- 
menta  affecting  the  pubUc  interest  are  con- 
sidered and  weighed  before  a  decision  Is 
made? 

(b)  What  q>eclflc  procedures  does  your 
agency  have  to  make  all  Interested  parties 
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•ra  In  lacu*  tn  »  poivrtlng  pro- 
■o  tkjkt  ttkey  DHky  p«rti«ip»te  to 
profrt  Umm  rtfhU  and  inUr>f  ?  W)i»t  pco- 
oednraa  uw  avallabl*  to  notify  mwiibw  of 
t&«  fHMnri  pakUo  vho  do  noi  ardlnwlly 
rM«  ttM  VMma  RaclaUr.  trade  puMlcatton*. 
and  otiMr  oaauBonly  vaed  "aoUea"  TObtelas? 

(c)  Wkait,^**  tba  •taadarda  uaad  toy  your 
aK«aey  to  dmwilna  wbatlMr  aa  UMttridnal 
or  organtaattou  baa  rtdBrttng  to  tntorvano  or 
parttelpala  In  aa  ac«ncy  pwfaadtin? 

X  If  a  unit  of  your  ac«ney  la  aaalsnad  Um 
task  of  parttelpattoK  In  a  procaadirn  for 
tbe  pnrpoae  o<  repraaenttnc  tbo  pokUe  tntar- 
eat,  pleaaa  deacribo  the  operatlona  of  Uiat 
unit.  Reaae  Indudo  answers  to  ttM  foUow- 
inc  quaatlon-  In  your  dlaemrton 

(a)  •  •  •  •  •  • 

keep  adTtaed  ol  tbe  right*  and  bitareata  of 
the  pubne  in  general  or  MenMnts  tliereof 
which  may  be  alfeetad  by  an  action  of  tba 
agency? 

<b)  By  what  niean*  la  the  general  poblle 
made  aware  of  the  ealatanee  al  eoeh  a  unit? 

(e)  How  many  employees  are  aaiignad  to 
thia  ftmetlonf  Deaerlha  tba  oi«aaiaatton 
atrnetura  of  the  unit. 

(d)  Doea  It  participate  fuUy  In  all  eaaea  or 
la  it  aeleetiTe?  n  It  la  sdeeUTa.  Hat  the 
criteria  for  the  salei'tlofi. 

(e)  To  what  extent  Is  a  separation  main* 
talned  between  the  unit  and  the  daciakmal 
elementa  of  the  a«enoyT  Tot  eaampla,  la  tba 
public  Interaat  unit  free  to  select  for  itself 
the  caaea  In  which  It  will  participate  and  to 
take  and  support  poaitlona  which  are  not 
eoxMlatant  with  eatabllahed  agency  pollotcaf 
Does  tb*  unit  hare  the  authority  without  the 
interference  of  the  agency  to  request  the 
InaUtutlon  of  eaaea  and  tnvestlgatlona  and 
to  propose  the  incluaton  at  laaues? 

a.  Whan  a  party  haa  shown  sufldent  In- 
tareat  to  partteipate  In  a  procaedlng.  what 
speclfie  procedoras  do  you  have  to  relieve 
him  of  tlka  W"W'^**'  burden?  In  your  dlacua- 
Blon.  pleaaa  Include  answers  to  tha  follow- 
ing questlotis: 

(a)  T>B  what  extcrU  does  your  agency 
fumlah  eooiMal  for  tha  partldpanU? 

(b)  If  your  agency  ehargea  filing  feea  for 
parttetpattng  la  admlnlatrattva  proceedings. 
■  lia«  psotlaiona  do  you  maka  for  waiver  of 
ftllnc  fees  and  other  eoaU  In  ease  of  need? 

(c)  What  provlatona  aia  avallabla  for  fur- 
nishing free  or  reduced  rata  tranacrtpta  or 
oUmt  docwmenta  required  by  pai«lcipaats7 

(d)  What  proeadurea  are  avaUable  to  pro- 
TlAa  wUnsas  feea  and  trarel  rrpenwes  for  the 
partletpant  and  hia  wltnaasaa? 

(e)  To  what  extent  are  field  heazlnga 
utlllaedr 

(f)  Are  aecretarlal  servioeB  fumlahed  in 
approprtato  caaea? 

(g)  Ara  there  provlalona  in  your  rules  for 
the  waiver  In  i^iproprlaaa  caaea  of  certain 
of  the  technical.  admltUatraUve  require- 
ments of  participating  in  proeeedlngs  (such 
aa  the  reqalrement  that  any  given  number 
of  ooplaa  of  a  pleading  be  filed)  7 

4.  If  you  feel  you  have  developed  other 
prooaduraa  to  aartire  puMlctty  and  aotive 
parttctpatlon  by  individuals  or  groupe  noa 
covered  by  the  above  qneetlona.  pleaaa  elab- 
orata.  Alao,  we  would  appreciate  speolfle 
Information  if  you  have  developed  innova- 
tive procedures  designed  to  allow  broader 
pubhe  partlelpatlon  wlthont  so  ov«r-bur- 
denlnc  the  process  thaa  unacceptable  da- 
lay  reauKa. 

DxraariOEirr  or  Laaoa'a  Kiaroirax  to  Orraa- 
rxoifiVAna  RasFBCTXita  RscooKmON  or  thk 
Poauc  iMTsaaar  nr  Aokhct  AmtrmaraaTTva 
Paocmiraa 

At  tiba  otttaai  tt  must  ba  aald  that  we  are 
not  a  racalatory  afaacy.  Tha  ttmx,  majority 
of  our  work  la  amfbrdas  tha  laara  t^^f^g 
within  the  scope  of  our  reaponslbUitleaw  Thla 
la  dana  undar  maaj  ■tatiitaa  by  pieaeadlBga 
In  tha  eaurta.  tha  baat  aaampla.  but  not  tba 


only  onaa.  being  the  Fklr  Labor  Standards 
Act  (]rUSA) .  tha  Lahca--li<anaaeBkant  R^ort- 
inc  and  Olaeloauraa  Aot  (UCXDA) .  and  tba 
W^laaa  and  Panaioa  Plana  Dlaaioama  Aat 
(LFSHiA).  Moat  Ql  our  admlakrtrattva  pro- 
caadlBga  ara  alao  an(oveaaM(it»  that  U.  ad- 
iudleatlva.  in  nature.  Tha  purpoaa  otf  both 
tbeee  types  of  proceedings  la  to  asoertain 
whottaar  particular  partiea  have  eoaualtted 
particular  vlolaUons.  They  do  not  afleot  the 
Uxtaraat  of  tba  ganaral  public  In  tha  M«iM» 
of  yow  queatlonnalra. 

Question  1 :  We  have  so  few  proceedings  In 
which  a  pubUc  mtereet  determination  is  re- 
quired bafore  a  final  daelston  U  reached  that 
no  apaetflo  formal  procedures  are  necessary 
In  this  area.  Even  our  rulemaking  does  not 
effect  tba  public  as  a  wAote  to  such  an  extent 
that  spedfio  standards  and  tha  like  are  either 
needed  or  practical.  Aocordlncty,  we  will  not 
break  the  answer  to  thla  quaatlon  down 
into  the  question's  several  subdlvlakma. 

Soma  of  otv  ruleamklag  does,  of  eoune. 
aCaet  a  niunbar  o<  sanptoyan  and  their  em- 
plcvaea.  and  aomatlaoaa  the  lattcrs'  unloaia. 
PubUcatlon  of  notlea  of  propoaad  rulemaking 
in  tha  Bedaral  Bagiater.  with  opportunity  for 
awhmiaaloo  of  commants  by  intereatad  par- 
ties, la  amply  suSdent  in  thoae  sltuattona. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  those  directly  ooa- 
oemed  ara  aarara  of  fiarmal  rulemaking  nn- 
dar  tha  Admtnlatrative  Prooedure  Act.  tn- 
clodlag  tha  aaiaU  sagmMt  of  tha  ganecal 
pwblle  who  might  have  a  particular  mtcreat 
in  tha  particular  rule. 

A  few  apectAe  examples  may  be  briefly 
maatloBed.  In  our  programs  under  B.O.  11340 
regarding  e^nal  employment  opportunitlea 
osi  Federal  or  Vsderally  aaslated  eonstructkm 
ooBtraeta.  and  tmdar  K.O.  llMl  covering 
labor  managament  relaUnna  in  tha  Pederal 
ssrvtee,  pnbUe  hearings  are  held  to  solicit 
eosnmanta  on  propoaad  rulemaking  wherever 
practical.  Additionally,  tha  nature  of  the 
equal  amploymant  oppcrtunitlaa  program  in 
particttlar  (there  are  alao  others)  ia  such 
that  tha  tradltkmal  news  media  are  fre- 
quently involved  in  wldespiead  discrimina- 
tion of  information — e.g.,  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  for  equal  ecnploymeat  opportunitlea  for 
minontlee  In  tha  building  and  eonatruetkon 
tradea.  Alao.  KO.  11346  authorlaaa  admlnla- 
tratlve  sanetlotis  against  noo-cotoplylng  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  suboontractors.  Daring 
tbe  eocoae  at  such  pri-w^eartlmn.  any  person  or 
orgaalaattati  may  ba  permitted  to  partletpato 
In  tbe  manner  and  to  tha  extent  allowed  by 
the  hearing  chairman,  on  a  showing  that  he 
baa  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  proceedings 
and  may  con  tribute  materially  to  the  pro]>er 
dlspoaitlon  of  tha  matter.' 

In  the  unemployment  compensation  area, 
the  only  prooedxires  which  could  be  aald  to 
affect  the  public  intersat  to  any  real  extent 
(and  tbeae  affect  only  a  small  sagmenit  of 
the  public)  are  those  involving  the  question 
whether  a  State  Uw  maeU  the  appUcabie 
Federal  requlrementa  with  rsapeot  to  normal 
and  addMonal  tax  crsdlU  and  granta  to 
Stataa  for  administrative  coata  of  their  em- 
ployment security  agencies.  A  coodualcn 
that  a  Stato  law  meets  Federal  requirements 


>  In  tha  opening  paragraph  we  mentioned 
the  IMRDA  and  tha  WPPDA  as  having  prin- 
cipally enforced  in  tha  courts.  There  ara  pro- 
vlslona  for  adjudicatory  bearings  uadac 
section  401(b)  and  (1)  of  tb*  nCROA  and 
sectlona  S  and  13  of  tha  WPPDA  In  certain 
very  limited  clrcumatancaa.  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  ecndueted  any  pfotmadlinn 
under  thoae  pve<vUloiia.  Bagtdatteiia  under 
E.O.  11246,  labor-managsmeut  relationa  in 
the  Federal  awlea  (M  CVB  90-11.  300.03), 
provide  for  latarvanttoa  otx  motion  to  tbe 
hearing  axaaalnar  or  legtocial  administrator. 
This  procedure  appllea  only  to  hearings  to 
determine  whether  "bOl  at  riches  provisions'' 
adopted  by  the  K.O.  for  tlUe  I,  nCKDA.  were 
violated. 


la  made  wltixln  the  Department,  but  if  there 
Is  a  question  of  compllaaee  wUh  such  re- 
qulraments  which  cannot  be  reeolved  by  In- 
formal dlscuaaiona  with  tbe  State  agency  and 
other  interested  groupa,  a  notice  of  bearing 
la  sent  to  tbe  State  agency.  Interested  per- 
sons other  than  such  agency  may  participate 
In  the  hearing  to  the  extent  provided  In  the 
notice  of  bearing.  In  the  past  they  have 
been  permitted  to  preaent  oral  argument  or 
file  brlef^  on  any  laaue,  or  both. 

Title  HI.  Restriction  on  Oaralshment.  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Proteetlen  Act  diefl- 
nltely  does  not  effect  the  public  in  general. 
However,  the  title  autborlaca  the  Secretary 
to  exempt  from  Its  requirements  garntsh- 
ments  under  the  laws  of  any  Stato  which 
provide  reetriotlons  subetantlally  atmllar  to 
thoee  provided  In  this  title.  Stotes  may  apply 
for  such  an  exemption  and.  In  the  event 
of  a  denial,  opportunity  "to  tbe  extent  feas- 
ible and  appropriate"  may  be  afforded  to 
State  repreeentatlvea  and  any  other  Inter- 
ested partiee  to  submit  date,  views  and  argu- 
ments orally  or  In  writing.  39  CFH  870  53. 

Mention  should  alao  be  made  of  our  in- 
formal rulemaking  in  tbe  prevailing  wage 
determination  program  iinflei  the  Davla- 
Baoon  and  related  Acta.  These  wage  deter- 
minations affect  certain  Oovemment  con- 
struction contractors  and  suboontractors. 
certain  construction  workers,  and  often  their 
unions.  But  thla  is  not  the  general  public. 

However,  ample  notice  to  all  sufllclently 
concerned  is  given  when  bids  are  Invited  on 
thia  particular  contract.  Since  S7J34I  wage 
determinations  were  isaued  In  Fiscal  iwn, 
any  notice  beyond  that  preaently  given  would 
l>e   wholly   impractical.* 

Quaatlon  3:  Stnoe  no  unit  of  this  De- 
partment la  spedfically  "aaalgned  the  taak 
of  participating  in  a  proceeding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  public  Interest."  we 
will  not  break  the  answer  to  thla  question 
doern  into  the  letter's  several  subdlvlslona 

A  unit  at  tbla  kind  la  unaaoaaaary  for  tbe 
reaaons  aet  forth  in  tbe  reapoiMe  to  tbe 
preceding  question.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rlghta  of  any  interseted  party, 
not  represented  by  counsel  or  otbenrise.  In 
any  of  otu-  administrative  hearings  would  be 
amply  protected  by  repreeentettvce  of  the 
subdivision  of  tbe  Departasent  admlnlatar- 
Ing  the  particular  law  Involved,  tbe  Solic- 
itor's representetive  who  appears  at  such 
hearings,  and  by  the  hearing  examiner  him- 
self. As  to  doing  so  for  the  general  public 
as  a  whole,  this  would  not  be  feasible  be- 
cause of  personnel  limltetions  and  also,  to 
repeat  ourselves,  the  entire  public  is  not 
"interested"  in  any  of  our  administrative 
prooaedinga. 

Queatlon  3:  Aa  in  the  caae  of  questions 
1  and  3,  we  win  not  break  this  answer  down 
into  tbe  question's  several  subdivisions  be- 
cause very  little  financial  burden  Is  placed 
upon  parties  to  our  proceedlngB. 

We  do  not  fUrnUh  counsel  for  participants. 
We  would  help  them  a*  deecrltwd  immedl- 
attiy  above:  but  we  have  no  funds  to  hire 
lawyers  to  repreeent  them.  We  have  no  pro- 
visions for  waiving  filing  fees,  ete.,  in  ease 
of  need,  because  there  are  no  such  feea  in 
any  of  our  proceed tnga. 

No  provision  is  made  for  furnishing  tran- 
scripU  of  our  proceedings  free  or  at  reduced 


'  Our  regulations  provide  for  hearings  re- 
specting wage  determinations  where  neces- 
sary for  apedfled  reaaona.  These  hearings  are 
held  by  a  bearing  examiner  who  shall  "after 
notice  to  an  tnteraated  i>artles"  proceed  to 
the  project  area  and  conduct  them.  3ff  CFR 
1.8. 

Additionally,  other  regidatloDC  permit  re- 
view of  specified  Davla-Baeon  tyiie  actions 
by  tbe  Wage  Appeals  Board  \jf  any  tnteraated 
person.  39  CFB  Part  7.  subpart  B.  An  "In- 
terested peraon"  Is  defined  to  IncTude,  wttH~ 
out  NififfvMoft,  specffled  flnna,  pervoBS  and 
agenelea.  See.  TU(b)  at  tbta  subpart. 
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rates.  They  may  be  purchaaed  at  tbe  fee  fixed 
by  the  reporting  service  ooncemed.  As  to 
other  documents,  many  of  our  regulatlona 
provide  that  copies  of  documente  may  be 
bought  at  so  much  a  page.  However,  our 
regulatloBs  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  provide  that,  except  for  docunkente 
exempted  from  dlsdoaure  by  that  law,  any 
person  may  inspect  and  eopy  any  doeuaoent 
in  the  Department's  poeaaasloa  or  custody 
by  following  certain  prescribed  procedure. 
29  CFR  Part  70. 

Witness  fees  are  paid  when  authorized  by 
statute,  chiefly  In  adjudication  or  enforce- 
ment cases.  For  instance,  the  FLflA,  LMRDH 
»nd  WPPDA  adopt  by  reference  sections  0  and 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act 
whloh  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  subpenas 
and  ptayment  of  tbe  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  in  the  caae  of  witnesses  in  the  Federal 
courte.  The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracte 
Act  contains  a  subpena  provision  compa- 
rable to  the  above  mentioned  sections  9  and 
10  (the  Walsh-Healey  prorlslon  has  been 
adopted  by  reference  in  the  Service  Contract 
Act  and  the  safety  provtslona  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act),  and 
the  IxM^ahoremen's  and  Harbor  Worksra' 
Compensation  Aot  oontelns  a  similar  aectUMi. 
See  also  5  T79C  603,  witness  fees  and  allow- 
ances m  agency  administrative  proceedings. 

Secretarial  services  are  not  furnished  to 
the  public.  We  have  neither  the  rtaff  nor  the 
funda  to  do  so.  Field  bearings  are  extenalve- 
ly  utilized,  particularly  in  cases  of  adjudica- 
tion but  also  on  many  occasions  in  rule- 
making. Waiver  of  certain  technical  require- 
ments Is  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  aptproprlate 
cases  we  would  assuredly  not  Inflict  hardship 
upon  any  party  by  inatstlng  upon  compliance 
with  tecbnicaHtlee. 

Question  4:  We  believe  our  foregoing  re- 
sponsee  answer  this  general  question.  We  are 
confident  that  all  persons  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate inter  eat  In  any  of  our  prooaedinga  have 
ample  notloe  and  opportunity  to  participate. 
We  are  sure  that  we  do  everything  along 
these  Unas  that  is  feasible  without  unduly 
over-burdening  our  administrative  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  PURCELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  t^e  last  word. 

Mr.  Cbairmac,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  tbe 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  PuQua). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  this 
point  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Holhtxu))  ,  has  my  highest  respect. 
I  know  that  be  has  spent  endless  houns 
trying  to  work  this  out.  but  I  cannot  In 
good  c<m5clence  express  my  views  of  the 
effect  of  this  propoeed  law  without  the 
Puqua  amendment  in  it. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  my  colleMue  from  Florida.  With  pres- 
ent cotuumer  protectkKi  activity  loeffl- 
ciently  fragmented  throughout  the  many 
agencies  of  the  Federal  QovemiBeott  cer- 
tainly, we  are  in  need  of  a  mofv  central- 
ized consumer  proteetlan  acency.  How- 
ever, the  present  Mil  nwnmrMwon  moh 
an  unreallsticaUy  wide  xmiwe  ot  func- 
tions tha*.  if  It  were  enacted  with  ita 
present  language,  the  agency  ft  seeks  to 
create  wooUL  imrely  ooUapat  of  Ita  oim 
weight  And.  In  doing  so.  tt  woidd  do 
serious  harm  to  tlie  ''""•^nrnvr  protoetion 
movement  and  ttie  atkntnlBtnttoD  <tf  the 
Natkm'k  OovemMnt 

Let  ma  read  to  yoa  what  wffl  be  a 
prophette  wamteg  tf  -we  do  not  accept 
the  PoqvMi  amendment.  Dr.  Roger  Cl'am- 
ton,  CbabittKi  of  the  Adminlatrattve 
Conference— an     Indowndent    Federal 
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agency  that  studies  proceedings  oi  other 
Federal  ag«ieies  and  reoonunends  im- 
provementa — testified  dwtac  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bin.  In  glvlnc  his  expert 
testlmany.  Professor  Cramton  expressed 
what  he  called  his  own  fears: 

The  time  ia  surely  at  hand  to  find  aome 
new  ways  of  increasing  Ooeemment  reepon- 
atvenaea  to  the  needs  of  the  coasumlag  pub- 
lic. If  the  means  choeen  for  this  puipoee  do 
not  change  the  final  decision -making  au- 
thority, but  add  one  uMce  voloe  ...  to  the 
long-etandlng  ordered  proceedings,  benefits 
may  be  achieved  at  reUtlvely  little  coat. 

What  Professor  Cramton  was  describ- 
ing— "one  more  voice  in  ordered  pro- 
ceedings that  does  not  change  the  final 
decisionmaking  authority" — what  he  was 
describing,  without  knowing  It,  would 
later  be  Introduced  as  Congressman 
PuQUA's  "Friend  of  the  Consumer" 
amendment.  Let  me  continue  with  the 
Professor's  views; 

Thoae  who  anticipate  a  revolution  as  a 
result — fall,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  of  the  new  agency  and 
the  setting  m  which  the  advocacy  will  occur. 

The  Puqua  amendment  recognizes  the 
magnitude  of  this  imtried  agency's  task. 
It  provides  far  greater  flexibility  for  the 
A«^ncy  than  does  the  present  Un.  Under 
the  Fuqua  amendment  you  would  not  find 
valuable  consumer  advocates  lost  for  2  or 
3  years  in  complex  proceedings  made 
even  more  complex  bs  their  continued 
presence.  On  this  point.  Professor  Cram- 
ton observed: 

Tbe  Infualon  of  a  new  party  into  agency 
proceedings  that  are  already  complex  may 
add  some  additional  length  to  the  proceed- 
ing, and  may  make  settlement  of  the  case 
more  dUBcult;  but,  I  think,  overall  It  Is  easy 
to  overemphasise  these  effects. 

I  am  compeUed  to  say  that  it  may  be 
eafy  to  overemphasize  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  complexity  and  delay.  But  let  us 
get  down  to  specifics.  There  are  areas 
where  the  dan«en  of  this  complexity 
and  delay  that  Professor  Cramton  pre- 
dicts cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
For  example,  the  area  of  produce  mark- 
eting order  procecdingB  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be,  according 
to  the  committee  report  a  prime  area 
of  attack.  Delay  here  could  cause  ruined 
iiroduce  that  would  not  stay  fresh  while 
a  consumer  advocate  takes  USDA  to 
court  Jt  will  be  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
all  over  the  country. 

Drawing  further  from  the  valuable 
expert  testimony  from  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  created  by  Congress  to 
study  agency  proceedings: 

The  consumer  advocate  will  t>e  an  institu- 
tional litigant  who  will  be  appearing  with 
regularity  before  the  same  bodies.  Ha  wlU 
have  a  greater  conoem  with  long-range  Im- 
ptleatlona  and  tbe  effldeney  at  MfTaej  regula- 
tion tba*  tbe  -  - 
tateieat  la  wltk  )tMt  tlie  raault  of 


I  could  not  a«ree  more  with  Prof^swr 
Cramton's  basic  oonoept.  In  fact,  this 
long-nuige  approach  is  what  tbe  niqua 
amfthdrnwit  la  all  about  Along,  this  Hn«*t 
we  find  at  the  heart  of  Profauor  Cram- 
ton'i  Tlowg  tlie  foUowing  statanaant: 

Tartaart.  mj  own  Csaa  run  largely  la  tba 
oppoalte  dlieotlon.  If  we  have  overty  high  ex- 
paotatloaa  for  tbe  eoBsomar  advocate,  our 
hopes  are  likely  to  be  frustrated.  Xven  tbe 


existence  of  unreasonable  eqiectetions  con- 
cerning the  benefits  that  will  Sow  from  a 
consumer  advocate  may  be  harmful. 

I  would  respectfolly  ask  thoee  who  feel, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  oonimitted  to 
this  bill  to  consider  the  foUowing  warn- 
ing: 

Tbe  consumer  advocate,  fruetrated  by  lim- 
ited reaouroes  in  tbe  faoe  of  broad  hope,  may 
concentrate  on  high  visibility  aad  high  pul>- 
llclty  appearanoea,  rather  than  in  devoting 
more  of  ite  energies  to  tbe  tough  patient 
task  of  skilled  preparation,  thorough  anal- 
ysis and  perserverance  than  in  the  long  run 
wOl  bring  the  more  profound  results. 

Professor  Cramton,  significantly,  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying: 

I  would  urge,  then,  that  tbe  Oongrese  be 
realistic  in  ite  hopes  and  in  Ito  funding  when 
It  considers  consumer  advocacy. 

Professor  Cramton,  a  former  law  pro- 
fessor and  by  far  the  major  expert  wit- 
ness to  appear  before  the  eommlttee, 
has  put  his  finger  right  on  the  problem. 
No  Congress  is  going  to  provide  the  fund- 
ing necessary  iar  an  untried  agency  to 
hire  the  hordes  <rf  legal  experts  that 
would  be  necessary  to  ^ectively  imple- 
ment the  grandiose  concept  of  adversary 
advocacy  in  this  bHl.  The  agency  wiU 
need  experts  in  food  and  drug  law,  ex- 
perts in  securities  law,  experts  in  trans- 
portation law,  experts  in  international 
law,  experts  In  trade  regulation,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  if  it  hopes  to  be  sueceasful. 

Indeed,  the  eommittee  report  esti- 
mates— as  it  is  now  required  to  do 

that  only  200  employees,  total,  will  be 
used  by  the  Agency  during  its  first  year. 
This  includes,  as  Congressman  Rosek- 
THAi  recently  pointed  out,  clerks  and 
Janitors.  Yet,  to  view  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic sitoatlon  and  the  limited  FMeral 
funds  available,  this  appears  to  be  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  estimate.  Jn  fact  I 
would  not  be  suiptlaed  to  see  the  Appro- 
priattans  Committee  say  there  JiMt  are 
not  enough  funds  to  meet  ttie  commit- 
tee's estimated  $5.4  minian  budget  for  the 
first  year. 

TTiis  can  put  as  right  into  the  disas- 
trous situaUon  predicted  by  Professor 
Cramttm: 

In  light  of  an  the  great  expectetlons  we 
have  heard  abont  this  new  Agency,  it  win 
shoot  for  tbe  blgh-vialbiUty,  l^jli-inlbUeity 
appearancea.  It  win,  of  nwaaaalty,  target 
about  tbe  long-tena  needs  oC  coaiaiBacra  be- 
cause the  preaent  advocacy  aaetloEw  of  tbe 
bill  are  baaed  on  tbe  mlaguldad  theory  that 
we  can  prepackage,  an  eoonomy-Btae  Justice 
Department  to  praaecute  caaea  for  consumers. 

For  example,  last  Thursday  the  Denso- 
cratic  Study  Qroup  held  a  press  oon- 
fcnnee  on  this  very  tatlL  CoocreMoian 
whose  knowledse  \i  rast  to 
of  orwisoniar  ricem.  was 
whether  ddaya  eaasad  kgr  a  oon- 
advocate'a  parttdpatian  tat  pro- 
duoa  BMrkattng  onlan  imwlfl  reault  in 
BpoUod  goodi  and  h^rter  prieea.  His 
was  quiek  and  to  the  potat: 
do  aoa  want  to   aaaaipC 


It  Is  reasonable  to  aanoie  tnta.  Kr. 
RosniHAL's  district  that  lis  vould  have 
little  need  to  ftod  conoemed  or  even  In- 
milattlyy  about  the  eonowiftr  off  the 
maiteting  order  gjiteui  and  tn 
balances  that  must  be  struck  there. 
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But  I  understand  them.  And  any  Con- 
gressman from  a  farming  district  under- 
stands them.  And  we  know  we  cannot 
subject  them  to  attacks  from  an  under- 
funded, inexperienced  Agency.  And  we 
know  the  attacks  will  come.  And  I  for 
one  am  unable  to  support  a  bill  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  best  defense 
for  consxuners  Is  an  offense  against  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  OoTemment. 

The  immediate  answer  to  the  admitted 
consimier  problems  within  present  Fed- 
eral agencies  Is  to  require  those  agencies 
by  law  to  give  proper  attention  to  con- 
sumers, and  create  an  advocate  to  assist 
them  in  doing  so.  This  is  exacOy  what 
the  Puqua  amendment  does  as  a  first 
step.  Oood  sense  dictates  that  we  take 
this  step,  rather  than  the  suicidal  leap 
that  the  present  bill  would  require. 

I  am  particularly  worried  about  one 
area  of  high  visibility  and  high  mis- 
understanding among  consumers  and 
their  self-appointed  spokesmen.  That  has 
to  do  with  the  theory  held  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  American  farmer  is  the 
enemy  of  the  consumer,  and  that  the 
Departmrait  of  Agricultiure  is  the  cause 
of  the  high  prices  housewives  have  to 
pay  for  their  food  and  fiber. 

Unfortimately,  the  American  farmer 
does  not  have  the  ears  of  many  of  the 
major  newspapers  in  this  country. 
Spokesmen  for  consimiers,  on  the  other 
hand.  do.  And  they  have  wrongly  made 
the  American  farmer  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  high  visibility  tar- 
gets for  attack  by  the  guided  missiles 
that  are  hidden  in  the  present  section  204 
of  this  bUl. 

Mark  my  words,  you  will  never  hear 
this  Consumer  Protection  Agency  tell 
consumers  that  last  year  the  average 
American  family  spent  only  ie.7  percent 
of  its  income  to  buy  the  best  food  avail- 
able in  the  world,  compared  to  25  percent 
in  Europe  and  SO  percent  in  Russia  for 
considerably  less.  You  will  never  hear 
this  advocate  say  that  the  farmers'  aver- 
age income  is  24  percent  below  the  me- 
dian of  all  other  segments  of  the  Nation's 
productive  force. 

The  complexities  and  problems  of  agri- 
culture today  are  a  mystery  to  most  con- 
sumer spokesmen.  They  appear  to  have 
little  knowledge  or  Interest  in  the  under- 
lying economic  principles  and  pragmaUes 
that  have  made  this  country  the  best  fed 
and  best  clothed  in  the  world. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer,  an  unjustly 
maligned  and  neglected  member  of  our 
80<^t7 — an  efBdent  and  vital  producer 
in  our  ecooomy.  I  cannot  allow  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  be  passed  without  registering 
my  serious  objections,  especially  regard- 
ing the  potential  damage  it  could  do  to 
the  already  shaky  position  of  the  farmer. 

In  addition  to  ttie  Puqua  amendment, 
we  really  sboold  have  further  exemptton 
for  agrlctdtare  proceedings.  Then  we 
could  exclude  these  proceedings  from 
the  realm  of  this  consumer  advocate  who 
will  be  attacking  the  aovenunent  from 
within— and  this  includes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Far  from  being  an  enemy  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  farmer  Is  also  a  eonsumer. 
Furthermore,  In  bis  role  m  producer,  the 


farmer  clearly  needs  as  adequate  an  ad- 
vocate as  dOee  the  consumer.  While  we 
are  eoosldertng  oonstmier  protection  leg- 
islation, we  need  to  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  providing  proper  protection  for  our 
farmers  as  well. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  appreciate  the  fine  statement 
he  has  made.  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
knowledgeable  and  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  probably  as 
knowledgeable  as  anybody  in  this  Con- 
gress on  agricultiu'al  matters. 

In  your  opinion,  from  looking  at  the 
bill,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  is  going 
to  have  on  agricultural  marketing  or- 
ders, whether  they  be  milk  marketing 
orders  or  others,  and  what  about  the 
appeal  provision  provided  in  the  blD  as 
applied  to  marketing  orders  for  agrt-jul- 
tural  commodities? 

Mr.  FURCELL.  This  Is  a  point  on 
which  I  want  to  spend  some  time.  I  think 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  would  have  any- 
thlnk  short  of  a  devastating  effect  on 
marketing  orders  or  any  iierishable  com- 
modity. It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  stand 
here  and  show  our  great  enthusiasm  for 
protecting  the  consumer.  I  would  hope  we 
are  all  interested  in  that.  But  the  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  held  up  by  this 
carylng-on,  let  me  say,  could  run  the 
price  of  food  to  the  consiuner  up  to  an 
extent  that  I  do  not  believe  has  ever  been 
estimated.  I  do  not  know  how  to  estimate 
it.  A  delay  In  perishables  could  cause  the 
price  of  those  commodities  to  go  very, 
very  high.  I  would  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  areas  of  the  bill. 
Then  if  I  might  say  in  addition  to  that  I 
doubt  if  in  this  area  we  will  And  any 
protectors  of  the  consumers  who  will 
stand  up  and  tell  the  American  public 
that  the  American  fanner  Is  still  pro- 
ducing food  today  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  it  has  ever  been  produced  before 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Fuqua  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  spoken  in  general  terms 
about  his  amendment.  I  would  like  to  be 
specific  about  one  department  of  gov- 
ernment at  this  point.  It  has  been  said 
by  members  of  the  committee  that  they 
have  studied  this  subject  in  meticulous 
detail.  May  I  say  to  them.  In  someone 
else's  words,  "If  It  is  talking  about  the 
detail  we  want,  you  ain't  seen  nothln' 
yet." 

This  Is  a  digest  of  public  land  laws, 
the  laws  under  which  our  public  lands 
are  administered.  There  are  200  pages 
of  Index  In  this  volume,  each  line  cover- 
ing a  different  public  land  law.  Ilie  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  after 
surveying  tens  of  thousands  of  pages, 
published  a  report  of  reconunendatlons 
dealing  with  this  subject.  That  Publlo 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  since  It 
is  associated  with  this  subject,  knows  that 
there  must  be  a  change  in  law.  Its  moti- 
vatlOQ  to  give  public  representation, 
consumer  reprewnUtion,  taxpayer  rep- 


resentation, is  as  sincere  as  that  of  any 
advocate  on  the  floor  today. 

This  is  the  significant  thing  about  this 
specific  instance.  The  public  property 
is  excluded  from  the  General  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  procedures  act  governing  all 
of  these  public  land  laws.  The  adminis- 
trative implementation  Is  only  or  largely 
a  multitude  of  luirelated  but  factually 
distinguishable  cases  of  adjudications. 
Most  of  these  adjudications,  these  ac- 
tions, are  informal.  They  are  informal. 
They  are  Initiated  by  filing  with  an  ap- 
propriate official  an  application  for  a 
right  or  privilege,  or  the  submittal  of  a 
bid  under  law. 

Now,  here  is  the  different  side  of  this, 
and  here  we  have  an  individual  citizen 
who  files  an  application  and  makes  a  bid. 
Under  the  law  that  individual  citizen 
has  a  right.  Under  the  Constitution  he 
has  a  civil  right. 

May  I  point  out  that  someone  was 
talking  about  delays  a  moment  ago.  We 
have  delays  from  2  to  10  years  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  simple  matters  at  the 
present  time.  As  soon  as  that  matter  is 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  matter  is  largely  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  applicant,  and  thus  the 
civil  right  of  this  individual  is  being 
violated. 

Let  me  point  out  to  those  Interested 
in  these  blackgiiard  corporations,  the 
only  possible  result  of  this  bill  without 
the  Fuqua  amendment  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  only  the  large  corporations 
of  this  Nation,  who  have  the  time  and 
the  money  and  the  resources,  will  ever 
get  to  use  any  public  land  resources, 
because  the  little  guy  cannot  stand  this 
kind  of  further  delay  which  comes  with 
the  further  delays  in  the  tangential  fash- 
ion introduced  by  this  new  provision. 

Here  we  are  passing  the  buck  again. 
The  law  should  be  the  basis  of  regula- 
tion. Rifi^t  now  we  have  pending  H.R. 
10040  which  seeks  to  do  this.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  m  all  his  deci- 
sions would  have  to  take  these  matters 
into  conslder»tlon : 

First.  The  use  of  a  systematic  Inter- 
disciplinary approach,  including  the 
physical  and  biological  and  economic  and 
social  sciences. 

That  is  the  general  statement.  What 
do  we  mean  by  it?  We  mean  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  consider  the  relative  values 
involved  and  the  availability  of  alternate 
needs,  including  the  needs  for  recycling, 
and  he  has  to  weigh  the  long-term  public 
benefits  against  the  Immediate  or  local 
benefits,  and  he  has  to  weigh  land  rec- 
lamation as  a  condition  of  use  and  the 
posting  of  perfMrmanee  bonds  to  restore 
the  environment.  He  has  to  have  revo- 
cation authority  over  licenses  and  so  on. 

under  this  law  which  we  could  pass, 
for  every  agency  of  the  Oovemment  we 
would  know  exactly  what  was  required 
of  the  Oovemment  and  we  would  not 
have  to  have  this  ease-by-case  proceed- 
ing. We  would  have  a  rulemaking  author- 
ity which  does  not  have  to  oome  after 
the  fact.  This  is  what  we  could  do. 

Let  me  point  out  what  compllcatiao 
comes  Iv  this  kind  of  process.  Let  us 
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look  at  the  forests  and  the  public  lands, 
the  Forest  Serrice.  It  fat  to  the  taxpayers' 
advantage  to  get  the  highest  price  on  the 
sale  of  the  timber  from  the  public  lands. 
Hist  is  in  the  taxpayers'  interest.  We 
represent  consumers,  yes,  but  we  also 
represent  taxpayers.  But  if  that  higher 
price  for  the  taxpayer  means  a  higher 
end  price  to  the  consumer,  what  hap- 
pens? Here  we  have  environment  pro- 
tectionists siding  with  the  consiuner 
agencies,  and  not  an  individual  against 
the  Oovemment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ktl  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
act  without  the  Fuqua  amendment,  in- 
stead of  having  an  individual  and  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  these  procedures  in 
the  public  land  sector,  we  now  have  Oov- 
emment fighting  Oovemment  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  individual  who  brought 
the  matter  to  the  Government  in  the  first 
case. 

A  few  of  the  gentlemen  previously  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
which  are  Intended  to  result  from  this 
legislation.  If  the  Fuqua  amendment 
falls,  becaiise  this  Interior  Department 
Public  I^md  Management  sector  Is  so 
different  from  many  other  departments 
of  Government,  I  would  have  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  would  remove 
that  Department  from  the  oonsideratians 
under  this  bill.  I  hope  that  I  would  not 
have  to  do  that  and,  that  the  Fuqua 
amendment  which  brings  some  sense  into 
this  picture  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Pkicx  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10835) 
to  establish  an  OfBce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  in 
order  to  secure  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  RacoRD  today  on  the  bill 
H.R.  10835.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Ji.  9844 
MHJTABY  CONSnSUCTlON  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1978 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
HisiRT,  filed  the  foUowing  oooferenoe  re- 


port and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
M44)  to  authorlK  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

ComPKRKNCK  Rxporr  (B.  Rxrr.  No.  93-50e) 
The  oommlttee  of  conferenoe  on  the  dls- 
•graelag  vot«s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJO. 
9844)  to  autborize  certain  oonstructlon  at 
military  InstaUations,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  tnt  oonlerence, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  Noom- 
mend  to  their  reepecUve  Houaea  aa  foUows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  lU  <H—gree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  IB  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  l>e 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 

f oUowlng :  

TTTLE  I 

Sk:.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installatlona  and 
facilities  by  acqtililng,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  InstfJUng  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  eqiripment  for  the  following 
acquisition  and  construction : 

Inside  th«  Untted  Eta'Ain 

UNrrXO  STATSa  COMTXmMTJJ.  AaMT  COlfMAKD 

(First  Army) 
Port  Belvolr.  Virginia,  110,760.000. 
Port  Knox.  Kentucky,  $775,000. 
ToTX  Lee,  Virginia,  SS,1M,000. 
Fort  George  O.  Meade,  Maryland,  $1 ,090,000. 

(Third  Army) 
Port  Bennlng,  OeocgU.  S3,186/X)0. 
Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  tS. 63 1,000. 
Port  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $9,896,000. 
Port  Rucker,  Alabama,  $437,000. 
(Fourth  Army) 

Fort  BUSS.  Texas,  $626,000. 
Port  Hood.  Texas,  $23,435,000. 
Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $9,694,000. 
Port  SlU,  Oklahoma,  $940,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 
Port  Carson,  Colorado,  $23,172,000. 

(Sixth  Army) 
Port  Lewis.  Waehlngton,  $3,931,000. 
Port  Ord,  Callfomla.  $3,174,000. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  $10,488,000. 

(MUltary  District  o<  VTashlngton) 
Port  Myer,  Virginia,  $2,300XM)0. 
uwiin)  STATES  uart  MAraaaa.  oommams 

Aberdeen  Proving  Oround,  Maryland, 
$2,048,000. 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas, 
$4,730,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory.  Maryland, 
$9,085,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pennsylvania, 
$319,800. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  $879,000. 

White  Saads  MtasUe  lUage,  New  liexlco. 
$1,364,000. 

Tnma  Proving  Orcmnd.  Arlaooa.  $3J>ai.0O0. 

tTNrrED    STATES    A>IIT    BTEATWIIC    COlfMTTmCA- 

noNS  ooaofAini 
East  Coast  Relay  Station.  Iiteryland,  $336,- 
000. 
Fort  Huachuoa,  Arlaooa.  $S,6aO,000. 

AkMT     MZDICAI.     DEPAKTMXNT 

Brooke  Army  liedleal  Oenter,  IVxas, 
$2,861,000. 

waiter  Reed  Army  Me«ncal  Oenter,  District 
of  Columbia.  $113,500,000. 
anuTAST  TKAPnc  »«Ai«t/i.M.i««r  ^j/f^  tbocinai. 


Sunny    Point    Military    Ocean    Terminal, 
North  Oarsllna,  eSOS.OOO. 

XnOTID    STATES    AKirr,     AT  a«ryj 

Fort  Oreely.  Alaska.  $1,718,000. 


VNrrED  STATES  AEMT,  BAWAH 

Scbonald  Bairacks,  $4,787X100. 

M  omair  voLuirr^Ri  aemt 
Various  locations:  Barracks  improvements, 
$30,000,000. 

POLLUnoM    ABATEUZKT 

Various  locations:  Air  PoUutkm  Abate- 
ment Pacmtlea.  $S4,94S,000. 

Various  locations:  Water  Pcfllution  Abate- 
ment Faemtlea.  $84,791,000:  ProokUd,  That 
$a.000.$00  Of  that  amount  ahaU  bt  atUiaed 
tat  parttdpatlon  by  ^ort  Walnwrlght.  Alas- 
ka, m  the  sanitary  sewer  systcnt  Vt  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

OCT8n>B   THE   T7IRTS>   STATES 

nnrco  states  aemt   foacxs,   aovraBOf 

COMMAIfD 

Panama  area.  Canal  Zone,  $8,036,000. 

TJNrrED  STATES  AEMT.  PACIFIC 

Kwajaleln  mlssUe  range.  $3,607,000. 

T7M11UI  STATES  ARMT  SEL'UIUTT  AGEMCT 

Various  locations,  $1,221,000. 

MooaaK  vaLcirrBSa  ajuct 

Various  lot^tlous:  Barracks  Improvcmeots, 
$13,600,000. 
trirrrED  states  aemt   vteatscic   coMMiTifiCA- 

TIONS  COMMAWD 

Various  locations,  $174,000. 

cntted  states  Akirr,  etteopk 
Germany,  various  locations.  $1JM6.000. 
Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  ooat  at  mnltUataral  programs  for 
the  acqulattlon  or  oonstructkm  of  military 
faculties  and  install attnni.  I n«il tiding  Inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty 
Area,  $10,000,000:  ProtHded,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  famish  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  A:p- 
proprlations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  cf 
Representatives  a  description  of  oMlgatlone 
Incurred  as  the  United  State*  share  of  such 
multilateral  programs. 

Bmc.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  tnetaUattons  and 
facmtles    by    proceieding    with    eosisti action 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Army  iiilestrUM 
and  req>onslbUlties  which  bavs  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (I)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions,  (3)    new  weapons  devtiopments,    (3) 
new   and  unfc»«seen  research   and  develop- 
ment reqiUrementa,  or  (4)  Improved  prodnc- 
tlon  schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  MUltary  Con- 
struction Author!  aation  Aot  would  be  Inoon- 
slatent  with   Interaet*  o(   «»tLnj>«i   aacurtty. 
and  in  connection  thoewlth  to  acquire,  eon- 
struet.  oonvert.  rehablUtate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  pubUe  worka.  Indudlng 
land    acquisition,    site    prepaiaHou.    a|>pur- 
tenanoes,   utmtiee,   and  equlpaMcit;    in  the 
total  amount  of  $1O,OO0.OOO:  i>TviiM«tf,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee  of  the  Senate  and  Hooae  ef  Bepreaenta- 
tlves,  Unmedlattiy  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  Implement,  if  the  ooaS  of  construc- 
tion of  any  pubile  work  tiiiilwtalien  tmder 
this  aeotioH,  Indodtag  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  Ilkls  autttorlaatton 
wm  explra  aa  at  Oepteniber  SO,  IfTS,  eoaoept 
for  thoee  public  works  ptojeeta  ooaeamlng 
which  the  OoiBmltSeaB  on  Anaad  Seretees  of 
the   Senate    and   House  of   Baiweeaatetlvea 
have  been  wotlfted  pursuant  to  this  section 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  smenrted  under  the  hearting  "Xaaiua  m 
Uifmn  SrATaa",  in  eeetlon  in  ■■  IbOowa: 
With  raqieet  to  "JoUet  Amty  Amnmnltlon 
Plant,  nnnols',  strike  ont  "IBJW.OOO"  and 
insert  m  place  thereof  "$3,391,000". 
(b)    Public  Law  90-408,  as  aaaended.   U 
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kmMutod  by  •tiiklng  out  In  olkua«  ( 1 )  of  tec- 
tum 803  "•SM,4»9,000"  And  "MBS.SSl.OOO"  And 
Uuertlng  In  plao«  tiMraof  "•800.708,000"  And 
"94&S3M,000",  M^MOtlTSly. 

Sk:.  104.  (A)  Public  Law  84-143,  aa 
Ain«ndAd,    U    Amended    under    tbe    htArllng 

"INSIDK   THS   tTNITBD   STATES",    In    Sectlon    101, 

AS  follows: 

with  respect  to  "Port  HAneock,  New  Jersey", 
strike  out  "$636,000"  And  insert  In  place 
thereof  "Mas.OOO". 

(b)  Publle  Law  91-143,  as  Amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1)  of  sec- 
tion 703  "•180.091,000"  and  "•990.738,000" 
And  inserting  in  place  thereof  "•188,069.000" 
and  "•390.794,000",  respectively. 

Sac.  lOS.  (A)  Public  Law  01-511  Is  amended 
under  tlie  heAdlog  "iNsiDa  the  UwrncD 
Statks",  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(I)  With  respect  to  "CArllsle  Barracks. 
Pennsylvania",  strike  out  "•803.000"  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  "•068.000". 

(3)  With  respect  to  "Badger  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  Wisconsin",  strike  out 
"•1.604.000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"•a  .334.000". 

(b)  Public  lAW  91-611  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  603  "6179.- 
717.000"  and  "•364,914.000"  and  Inserting  In 
place  thereof  "•180.603.000"  and  "•306.699.- 
000". 

TTTLS  n 

Sac.  301.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  for  the  following  ac- 
quisition and  construction: 

iNsms  THB  IJNrmi  Statu 
roar  maval  DiaTazcT 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Cutler.  l«alne.  •161.- 
000. 

Naval  Security  Oroup  Activity.  Winter  Har- 
bor. Maine.  •94.000. 

Naval  Station,  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 
•1.600.000. 

Naval  Underwater  System  Center.  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  MIOO.OOO. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  63,611,000. 

THXXD    NAVAL   DtSTUCT 

Naval  Subnuuine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, •3330,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Medical  Center.  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut.  •668.000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  New 
Jersey,  •383,000. 

FOT7BTH    KAVAI.    DISTAICT 

Naval  Rome,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
•991.000,  and/or  at  such  other  Installation 
or  site  aa  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commit- 
taea  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warminster, 
PennsylvanU,  •804,000. 

If  AVAL  DIVnUCT,  WASRIMCTON 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Jifaryland, 
•8,400.000. 

Naval  Medical  Research  Institute. 
Bethaada.  Maryland.  •4.600,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
Maryland.  61307,000. 

Naval  Air  Teat  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland.  •831,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  L«boratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland,  61307,000. 

rDTH   MAVAL   DiarTBlCT 

Naval  AmpblMoua  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vlr- 
ginU.  •88,000. 

dNCLANTVIiT  Headquarters,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. •4301,000. 

Naval  Air  BMrork  Faculty,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, 66336300. 

Naval  Oommunlfiatlnn  Station,  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  •8M300. 

Navy  PuMio  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, 61365300. 


Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  ^1380,- 
000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  •103I6,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia, 
•6340,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Torktown.  Vlr- 
glnU,  •3,007.000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Sugar  Orove,  West 
Virginia,  •300,000. 

SIXTH    NAVAL    DIBTalCT 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  CecU  Pleld.  Florida. 
•1.008.000. 

Naval  Sectirlty  Oroup  Activity.  Homestead. 
Florida.  •439.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
•6.930.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida. 
•8,380.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  BauSey  Field.  Florida. 
•605.000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
•3.378.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Olynco.  Oeorgla.  •5.666.- 
000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Oulf- 
port.  Mississippi.  63.008.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Mississippi. 
•3.266,000. 

Navy  Commissary  Store.  Meridian.  Missis- 
sippi. $270,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
•764,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. •7,602,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  Ekiuth  Carolina, 
•939,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
•  1.770,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
•262.000. 

kiohth  naval  DisraicT 

Naval  Air  Station.  KlngsvlUe,  Texas, 
$90,000. 

NINTH    NAVAL    DlffTXlCT 

Navy  Electronics  Supply  Office,  Great 
Lakes,  lUlnols,  $333,000. 

Naval  Hospital  Corps  School,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  •3,161,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  1111- 
noU,  •2,386,000. 

SLCVKNTH   NAVAL  DIVTAICr 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, 6447,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, •  1,667,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, 6137,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  auifornia, 
•16,093,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California, 
•6,061,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  North  Island.  CalUomla, 
•8,667,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  •!,- 
886,000. 

Navy  SulMiuulne  Support  Facility,  San 
Diego,  OallfomU,  •2,878,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, •1,340,000. 

Naval  Weapons  StaUon,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, •714,000. 

TWXLITH    NAVAL   DISTSICTr 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California, 
•4,716,000. 

Naval  Schools  Conunand,  Mare  Island,  Val- 
lejo,  CalUomla,  •1,838,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fomU,  •394,000. 

Naval  CommunlcaUon  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  •166,000. 

THIXTXXirrH    NAVAL    DZSTBICT 

Naval  Stiipyard,  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  •2,677,000. 

Maval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Wash- 
ington, •2,496,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, 63394,000. 


FouaTcxirrH  naval  DiBraicr 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  HawaU,  ^3303,000. 

Naval  AmmunlUon  Depot,  Oahu,  HawaU. 
•78,000. 

neet  Submarine  Training  Facility,  Pearl 
Harbor,  HawaU,  ^601, 000. 

Naval  Bliipyard,  Pearl  Harlxv,  Hawaii,  gl,- 
384,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  •S,- 
067,000. 

SCVKNTEZNTH    NAVAL   OIBTXICT 

Naval    Facility,    Adak,   Alaska,   •616,000. 
Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  •9,025,000. 

MARINE  COBPS  vAdLrnzs 

Marine  Barracks,  Wasmngton,  District  of 
Columbia,  •4,434.000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantlco.  Virginia,  61,783.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  •2,610,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  63,607,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon,  New  River,  North 
Carolina.  63.364.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  63.417.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina.  81.444.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tuma,  Arizona, 
•2.261,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
California,  •678,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton,  Oallfomla.  6503,000. 

Marine  Corpe  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, 611310,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Oall- 
fomla, •838,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, •608,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego, 
California,  81,407,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  •6,663,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe,  Ha- 
waii, 62,455,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Installa- 
tions:   Air   Pollution    Abatement    FaciUUes, 

•  15.474,000. 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corpe  Installa- 
tions: Water  Pollution  Almtement  Facilities, 

•  13,883.000. 

Outside   the   0Nrna>   States 

TENTH   NAVAL  DISTEICT 

Naval  Station,  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
•3,679,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roods,  Puerto 
Rico,  •4.983,000. 

niTXENTH   NAVAL  DISTaZCT 

Naval  CommunlcaUon  Station,  Balboa. 
Canal  Zone,  8300,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Oaleta  Is- 
land, Canal  Zone,  •516,000. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN   AXEA 

Naval  Facility,  Grand  Turk,  West  Indies, 
•418,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  KefUvik,  Iceland,  •5,800,000. 

KUBOPBAN  AEXA 

Naval  Security  Oroup  Activity,  Todendorf, 
Germany,  8377,000. 

Naval  Air  Faculty,  SlgoneUa,  Sicily,  •l,- 
371,000. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  AEBA 

Naval  OotnmunlcaUon  Faculty,  Diego  Oar- 
da,  Otiagos  Archipelago,  64,794,000. 

PACHTC  OCXAN'  AaXA 

Naval  Oodununlcatlon  Station,  Harold  K, 
Holt,  Bxmouth,  Auatmia.  •78300. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Otuun,  Marina 
Islands,  •13,390,000, 

Naval  Oommunloatlon  Station,  Oaam, 
Mariana  Iskmds,  •1336,000. 

Naval  Maga^ne,  Ouam,  Mariana  Islands, 
6998,000. 
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Nav«l  Station.  Oiiam.  Mairtana  UaiMta. 
•3386300. 

Naval  Ormimi  nidations  Station,  Toko- 
■uka,  ivptn,  $268,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oubl  ViAnt,  Republic  o< 
the  Ftmippines.  •1383.000. 

Naval  OommuaicatlaB  Station,  San  Miguel, 
RepubUe  of  the  FlilUppiZMB,  •1380,000. 

POIXtmOH  ABATnOMT 

Various  Naval  inataUatlons :  Air  Pollution 
At>atement  Facilities,  8488,000. 

Vario>ua  Naval  Installations:  Water  Pollu- 
tion Abatament  Facllltlee,  $7,413,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
eatabUiti  or  develop  daaslfled  Navy  Inatalla- 
tlons  and  fadUUes  by  acquiring,  converting, 
retiabilitatlng,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  pubUo  works,  including  land  ao- 
quiaition,  site  preparaUon,  appurtenances, 
uUllUes,  and  equipment  in  t^M  amount  of 
•3,738,000. 

Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
estabUah  or  develop  Navy  installaUona  and 
faculties    by    proceeding    with   oonatrucUon 
made  necessary  by  cliange  In  Navy  missions 
and    rasponalbiUUea    wliich    tiave    been    oc- 
casioned by  (1)   unforeseen  security  oonsid- 
eraUons,  (3)  new  weapons  developments,  (3) 
new  and  uaioreseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (4)  improved  produc- 
tion sohadulea,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  MUltary  Construc- 
tion Authorlaatlon  Act  would  be  Lnconststent 
with   Interests  of  national  security,  and  In 
oonnecUon  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  retiabiutate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition,  site   preparaUon,    appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  610,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall  noUfy  the 
Commltteea  on  Armed  Services  of  tlie  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  decialon  to  implement,  of 
the  ooat  of  construction  of  any  pubUc  work 
undertaken    under    tlUs    section.    Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorlaatlon  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973,  except  for  those  pubUc  works 
projects  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  ttie  Sezukte  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

See.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  90-408,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  United  States",  In  section  201  as  follows: 
( 1 )  With  respeot  to  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Connecticut,  strike  out  "61,- 
225,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "61  - 
825,000". 

(b)  PubUc  Law  90-408,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  sec- 
Uon  803,  "6339,082,000"  and  "6346347,000" 
and  InaerUng  in  place  thereof  "$339,683  000" 
and  "6346,547,000",  re^)ectively. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  PubUc  Law  01-143,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States",  in  section  301  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  With  re^>eot  to  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  ConnecUcut,  strike  out  "6303  - 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "61,066,000". 

( 2 )  With  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Ala- 
meda, CaUfomla,  strike  out  "•6,094,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "•8,170,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-143,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)'  of 
section  703  "•376,794,000"  and  "6311348.000" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "6379,633  000" 
and  "•314.677,000",  req>«:Uvely. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  PubUc  Law  91-611  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Xnslda  tlie  United 
States",  in  section  301  aa  fcUowa: 

(1)  With  raqMct  to  Naval  Otdnanoe  8U- 
tlon,  Indian  Read,  Maryland,  strike  out 
"•150,000"  and  inawt  in  place  theiaoT  "6349,- 

000   . 
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(b)  Puldic  Law  91-611  la  amandad  by  strik- 
ing out  in  <flauae  (3)  o<  aeetton  ooa.  "aaae.- 
980,000-  and  ,"•368306,000-  and  liiswllin 
la  pAiM  tiienof  "$Ma418,00(r  and  "$360.- 
086,000",  respectively. 

Sac.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  T>«<«'>tt  U 
directed  to  prepare  a  detaUed  feaaibility 
study  of  the  advantageous  altematlva  to  the 
wMpoQS  training  now  being  conducted  In  the 
Culebra  Complex  of  the  AtlanUc  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  most  advantageous  alternative  on  the 
basis  of  InvestlgaUona  which  consider  coat. 
naUonal  security,  the  operational  readiness 
and  proficiency  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  tbe  im- 
pact on  ttxe  environment,  and  ottMr  relevant 
factors. 

(b)  The  detailed  feaalbUity  study  au- 
thorised by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
shall  be  completed  by  Decemtier  81,  1973. 
Upon  compleUon  of  the  feaaibUlty  study,  a 
report  stunmarlaing  the  study  results  togeth- 
er with  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necaasary  for 
carrying  out  the  studies  required  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  thU  secUon. 

'I'l'iijt  m 

SBC.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  esUbllsh  or  develop  military  instaUa- 
tlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabUltating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisiUon,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utUittes,  and  equipment,  for 
the  follovrtng  acquisition  and  construction. 
Inside  the  United  States 


Sacramento.  Oali- 


(3)  With  reapwst  to  Mkrlna  Corps  RMruit 
Depot,  ParrU  Island.  South  Oactkilna.  strika 

"»2  o'"'***^"  "*<*  '^^^rt  ^  Pl»««  thereof 


AEaOSPACE    DETEIfSE    COMUAITO 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, •1,468,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida, 81,019,000. 

Aia  FOBCx  communications  skbvice 
Rlctiards-Oel>aur  Air  Force  Base,   Kansas 
City,  Missotirl,  •783,000. 

Aim   FOaCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah,  •10,311,- 
000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

•  11,034,000. 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia, •727,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio. 

•  1,476,000. 
Robins    Air   Force    Base,    Warner   Robina, 

Georgia,  617,133,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  •13,776,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  •11,427,000. 

Various  locaUons,  •375,000. 

AIB   POBCX    STSTBMS    COMMANB 

Amtdd  Kngineerlng  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee,  •1344,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

•  1.468,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California 
•3.048,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida 
•4,348,000. 

Space  and  MiaaUe  Test  Center,  Lompoc 
California,  •84,000. 

SateUlte  Tracking  FacUiUea,  $333,000. 
An  Taaomra  commams 

Keealer  Air  Faroe  Base,  BUoxl,  Miaalsaippl 
$3,900,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Taxaa.  $3364.000. 

Laredo  Air  Faroe  Base,  Laredo.  Texas,  $331,- 
000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Baaa,  Dal  Rio,  T^xas. 
$679,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
68,436,000. 


Honolulu,  Hawaii, 


Matlier  Air  Force 
fomla,  •3301,000. 

Randolph  ^ir  Foroe  Base,  San  Antonio 
Texas,  $866,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Baae,  Lut>lK>ck,  T>xas  $2  - 
522.000. 

Sh^pard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita,  Falls, 
Texas,  •8,893,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Xnld,  Oklahoma 
•62.000.  • 

WUllams  Air  Force  Baae.  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona, $1,639,000. 

Ai^airtw  Aia  oommawd 
Elelson  Air  Force  Baae,  Fairbanka   Alaaka. 

•068,000. 

Eimendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Anchorase 
Alaska,  6441,000. 

Various  Locations,  •1,093,000. 

HKADQUAETEaS   OOKKANB 

Andrews  Air  ]>orce  Base,  Camp  Springs 
Maryland,  •3,013,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Baae,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  •7,186.000. 

MILITAaT    AZBUrr   COMMAND 

Altm  Air  Force  Baae,  Altus.  Oklahoma. 
•830.000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  •2.347,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Delaware, 
•5,333,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Taooma,  Wash- 
ington, •1,556,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  Wrightstown,  New 
Jersey,  •1,004,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  •2.016.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  BeUeviUe.  niinois 
•666,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  California 
•  1399,000. 

PACIFIC    Aia    FOBCBB 

Hickam  Air  Force 
•237,000. 

SraATBGIC  AtX  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  MaryaviUe,  Califor- 
nia, •1348,000. 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Baae,  BlythevUle 
Arkansas,  •622,000. 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
•  100,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced,  Oalifomia 
•6,708,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Baae,  Tucson 
Arlaona,  61330,000. 

BUaworth  Air  Force  Baae,  Rapid  City  South 
DakoU,  •1,446,000. 

norchUd  Air  Force  Baae,  ^p^^*"*  Waah- 
Ington.  •  104,000. 

Grand  IKirka  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  pywks. 
North  Dakota,  •614,000. 

Orlaaom  Air  Force  Baae,  Poru,  Tnrfi»Ti« 
•96,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  6839,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Fcatse  Base,  Ltmaetone,  Maine 
•1380,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Oraat  Fails 
Montana.  $&32.000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Minot,  North  Dakota 
$1,664,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Netnaska, 
$1386,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampahlia,  $8306,000. 

Flattalmrgh  Air  Force  Base,  Piattaburgh 
New  Tork.  $138,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Baae,  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachuaetta,  $466,000. 

Wurtamlth  Air  Faroe  Baae,  Oaooda.  Mich- 
igan. $440,000. 

Varioua  locations.  $838,000. 

TAcncat,  an  ookmahs 

Bergstrom  Air  ratom  Baaa,  AuaUn.  Ttaaa. 
$2,669,000. 

Cannon  Air  Foroa  BMa.  caovla.  Nav  Mai  h  in. 
$300,000. 

Oaorga  Air  Forea  Baaa,  Vtetorrllla.  Oaltfor- 
nla.  $047,000. 

Bolloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogonlo,  New 

Mexico,  $7.oe7,ooa 
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Horn— te*d    Air    Voroe    Bmc,    HomactMd, 
Florid*.  •1.4aiX>00. 
lAngl«7   Air   I^Dree   Bmbc,    HlMnpUm.   Tlr- 

glnla,  •1.968.000. 

Little  Bock  Air  Force  Bmc,  Little  Rock, 
ArkAnsM,  •150,000. 

littke  Air  Force  Base,  Pboenlz,  Arteon*. 
•3.360.000. 

MacDfll  Air  R>rce  Base.  Tkmpa,  norliU, 
•3J68.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wlclilta.  KanaaA, 
•333,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Baac.  Mountain 
HoBM,  Idaho.  •1,060.000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Oaiollna.  ••40.000. 

NeUls  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Vegae.  NeTada, 
•1.171,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  South  Car- 
olina, •1.473  jOOO. 

TTNITTD  8TATIS  AIB  TOWCU  ACADEKT 

TTnlted  SUtea  Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado 
Spring*.  Ck>lorado,  •434,000. 

TTNrrXD  VTATKS  A!*  FO«C«  SXCtmrTT  SEBVICE 

Ooodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  •3.300.000. 

POLLtmON    ABATTMINT 
Various    Locations,    Air    Pollution    Abate- 
ment FacUltlea,  •18.330.000. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Faculties.  •7.S30.000. 

OcTBioK  Tim   Cnrts   Stars 

AEKOSPACZ     DETENSI     COMMAKI) 

Naval  station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland.  •3.017,000. 

racxnc  ab  roacn 
PhUlpplne  Islands.  •130.000. 
Ryukyu  Islands.  •1.388,000. 
Korea.  •478.000. 

STKATXCIC    AU    COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  •850,000. 
xjNrrrD   rrA-rsi   aib  fobcbb  in   eukoi^ 
Oermany,  •1.3»4.000. 
United  Kingdom.  •588.000 
Various  Locations.  •1.193.000. 

POIXtmON    ABATIMKNT 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Faculties.  •885,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establlata  or  dereK^  classified  mUltary 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, coarertlnc.  rehabUltatlng,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  tempcvary  public 
works.  Indudlng  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utUittes,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  ot  •llJISA.OOO. 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Torce 
may  establish  or  derelop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions  and  responslbtlltles  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (1|  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (3)  new  weapons 
developments,  (S>  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or 
(4)  Improved  production  schedules.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In 
the  next  MUltary  Construction  Authorisa- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  In- 
terests of  national  security,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert. rehabUltate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  •10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  shall  notify 
the  Commttteaa  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Semte  uwl  Houm  of  Beprasentatlrea.  Im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  daelsloa  to 
implement,  oC  the  eo«t  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion. Inclodlnc  tboee  real  eetate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  tm.- 


pln  ■•  of  September  80,  1*79,  ucoapt  for 
theee  puMIe  works  piojeota  eouoetutog  which 
ttM  Oeoutttttaas  oa  Atiuid  Saeirifles  ot  the 
Senate  and  Hooae  cl  Hepraaentatlvea  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  aectlon  prior 
to  tiwt  date. 

Bmc.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  88-174.  aa 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"IMama  ttm  UHma  ^rA-m",  in  section  SOI 
aafoUowe: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "An  roacc  sts- 
TBMB  cottttMtTD"  With  respect  to  SikCTamento 
Peak  Upper  Air  Besearch  Site.  New  Mexico, 
strike  out  "83.107,000"  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  "•3,410.000". 

(b)  Public  Law  88-174.  as  anunded.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (8)  of 
sectlMJ  603  "•163J87.000"  and  "•481,000.000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "ilSa.SSO.OOO" 
and  •493.313.000".  respectively. 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110.  as 
amended,  is  anMnded  under  the  heading 
"INSISB  THB  UNrrzo  States".  In  section  301 
as  follows: 

(I)  Under  the  subheading  "Mn.rrART  Ant- 
LiTT  Command"  with  respect  to  Travis  Air 
Force  Base.  Fairfield.  California,  strike  out 
"•6.047,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"•6.946,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  <3)  of 
section  803  "•314.578.000"  and  "•400,950,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "•315,437.000" 
and  "•401340.000".  reapectlvely. 

Sec.  aO«.  (a)  PubUc  Law  01-611  U 
antanded  under  the  heading  "Ittantm  the 
UMrrsD  States",  in  section  301  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "Stratecic  An 
Command"  with  respect  to  Mlnot  Air  Force 
Base,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  strike  out  "•134.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "•330,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  602 
"•101.937,000"  and  "•366.180.000"  and  insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  '•193.133.000'  and 
"•350,386.000".  respectively. 
TITLE  IV 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities  and  equipment,  for  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction: 

Inside  the  United  States 

DEPSNSX    atomic    BUPPOBT    AOENCT 

Sandla  Base.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
•««3,000 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    ACENCT 

Defense  Automatic  Addressing  System  Of- 
fice. Dayton,  Ohio,  •143,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  •1,569,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania, •1.300.000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
•  136,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah.  •1,453.000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy  Annex,  Stockton. 
California.  9100.000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Richmond, 
VlrgliUa.  •433,000. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.  •541,000. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.  •134.000. 

DSA  Substrtence  Regional  Headquarters, 
Alameda,  CaltfomU.  •368.000. 

Various  locatUtna,  Air  PoUutlon  Abatement 
Facilities,  •1,317.000. 

NATTONAL   aECCEITT    AOENCT 

Fort  George  G  Meade,  Maryland,  •2,638.- 
000. 

Sec  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  ea- 
tabllah  or  develop  Installations  aad  facUltlea 
which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  secu- 


rity of  the  Unltad  Btataa,  and  In  eonnoetlon 
therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  oanvert.  re- 
hahDItata,  or  loatall  pesfmaneot  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  aoqulattlon,  site 
prvparaMoo,  appttrtonanoas,  utUltloa.  and 
equipment  In  the  total  amount  of  •10.000.- 
000:  Provided,  That  the  Beoretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  dcatgnee.  shall  notify  the  Oonunlttaes 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sonata  and  House 
ol  Representatives.  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 

TITLE  V— MILTTART  FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorised  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  traUer  court  facilities  in  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  famUy  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  untU  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  avaUabUity  of 
adequate  private  housing  at  such  locations. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  adequate  private  hous- 
ing at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  and  the  Senate,  in  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  shall  be  entered 
Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notlflcatlon  has  t>»en  given.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

(a)   FamUy  bousing  units — 

( i )  The  Department  of  the  Army,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
units,  •40.784.900: 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  two  hundred  units 

Fort  Gordon,  Georgia,  two  hundred  units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  Oahu. 
Hawaii,  three  hundred  units. 

Camp  Drum.  New  York,  eighty-eight  units 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania,  sixty  units. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  two  hundred  eighty 
units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  two  hundred  fifty-four  units,  »107,- 
146.000: 

Naval  Complex.  East  Bay,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  San  Diego.  California,  six 
hundred    units. 

Naval  Complex.  District  of  Columbia,  one 
hundred  fifty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  JacksonvUle,  Florida, 
three  hundred  units. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando,  Florida, 
four    uiUts. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco.  Georgia,  one 
hundred   thirty   units. 

United  States  Naval  Installations.  Oahu. 
Hawaii,  four  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Warmlnlster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  hundred  unlU. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
two   hundred  units. 

Naval  Compiex.  Charleeton,  South  Caro- 
lina,   two   hundred   and   eighty   units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
one  hundred  unite. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  units 

Naval  StaUon,  Rooeevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico,  two  hundred  and  fifty  unit*. 
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Maval  Oanqiles.  8uMe  Bay,  BapubUc  of 
ttia   PtalUppinaa,   two   hnndrad   unlta. 

(8)  The  Department  eS  the  Air  Wona,  three 
thousand  stz  hundred  unlta,  •86.018.000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Baae,  OaUfonila,  two  hun- 
dred  unlta. 

United   Stataa  Air  Force   Academy,  Ckd- 
orado,  two  hiuidred  unlta. 

Cnt-Peterson    Air    Foroe    Baae,    Oolara<fto. 
two  handled  and  fifty  unlta. 

Dover  Air  Foroa  Base.  Delaware,  three  hun- 
dred  units. 

BoUlng  Air  Foree  Base.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, four  hundred  unlta. 

HonMatead  Air  Force  Baae,  Florida,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  unite. 

Andrews  Air  Foroe  Baae.  Maryland,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Offutt  Air  Foroa  Baae,  Nebraaka,  three  hun- 
dred  unlta. 

Cannon  Air  Farce  Base.  New  Mexico,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Wrlffat-Fattaraon  Air  Foroe  Baae,  Ohio, 
five  hundred  unlta. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  flva 
hundred   unite. 

Woomara,  AustralU.  ninety  unlta. 

(b)  TraUer  Court  Facilities — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  one 
thounnd  five  hundrad  q;>aoea.  84,600.000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
eight  hundred  fif^  vaoae.  •3.780,000. 

Sac.  601.  Authorisation  for  the  oonstruo- 
tlon  of  famUy  housing  provided  In  thla  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  auch  regulatlona  as 
the  Beoretary  of  Defexwe  may  pieaorlbe.  to 
the  foUowlng  limitations  on  ooat,  which 
shaU  include  ahadee,  screens,  rangee,  refrlg- 
eratcrs.  and  aU  other  Installed  equipment 
and    fixtures : 

(a)  The  avenge  unit  coat  tot  each  mUl- 
tary department  for  all  unlta  of  famUy 
housing  oonetructad  In  the  XTnlted  Btatea 
(other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  shall  not 
exceed  834.000  Including  the  ooat  of  the  fam- 
Uy unit  and  the  proportionate  coeta  of  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  and  inataUa- 
tion  of  utllltlaa. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  area 
specified  In  aubeectlon  (a)  shaU  be  oon- 
Btructed  at  a  total  coat  exceeding  UHJOOO  in- 
cluding the  ooat  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  coets  of  Und  aoqulaltton  site 
preparauon,  and  InstallaUon  of  utlimea. 

(c)  Whan  family  housing  uniu  are  oon- 
structed  In  areas  other  than  that  apeclfled 
In  subeaetlon  (a)  the  average  ooat  of  aU  such 
units  ShaU  not  exceed  •33.600  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  843.000.  The 
coet  llmltatlona  of  thla  suboectlon  ah*!;  in- 
clude the  ooat  of  the  famUy  unit  and  the  pro- 
portionate oosts  of  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, and  InstallaUon  of  utUltlea. 

Sec.  603.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  mUltary  oonatructlon  au- 
thorization Acta  on  ooat  of  oonatructlon  of 
family  housing,  the  limitations  contained  In 
section  603  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  aU  prior 
authorization  for  construction  of  famUy 
housing  and  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
executed  by  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorised  to  aooompllah  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  not 
otherwise  authorlxed  by  law,  to  existing  pub- 
lic quarters  at  a  coat  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army.  810,- 
367,000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  •&,- 
271.000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
•  13.836,000. 

(4)  for  the  Defense  Agencies.  •306,000. 
Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  of  Defenae,  or  his 

designee.  Is  authortied  to  oonatruct  or  other- 
wise acquire,  four  famUy  housing  units  In 
foreign  countrlee  at  a  total  ooat  not  to  exceed 
•106,000.  This  authority  shall  Inaluda  the 
authority  to  aoquire  lands  and  Intereets  in 
land,  and  shaU  be  limited  to  such  projects 


aa  naqr  ba  ftmdad  by  uaa  o(  wwnaa  farolga 
euzTsnelea  whan  ao  provided  In  Department 
of  Def  anae  appropttatlona  Aeta. 

Oma.  806.  Saotton  815  of  FuhUo  I<aw  •4-161 
(68  Stat.  894.  SM)  aa  anMOdad.  ia  amcDdad 
hjr  (1)  atrtklng  oat  "1071  and  WW  In  tba 
firat  aentanoa  and  inserttng  In  Ua«  thereof 
"107S  and  1078".  (8)  atrlUag  out  "aavan 
tbouaand  flva  hundred"  In  the  asrnnrt  aan- 
tanea  and  Inasrttng  In  llau  tharaof  "ton  thou- 
aand".  and  (8)  atrUdnc  out  "0180"  and 
"•860"  in  tba  third  aentenoe  and  IneeHlim,  in 
lieu  thereof  "8900"  and  "8376".  reqyeotlvely. 

Sac.  607.  aacUon  607  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  807.  896)  aa  amanrtad.  la  amanrVwl 
by  (1)  Btilklng  out  "1971  and  1973"  and  in- 
aerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "1973  and  197S",  and 
(3)  atriking  out  "8186"  and  inaartlng  in  lieu 
tharaof  "taiO". 

8m3.  508.  (a)  Sectlona  4774(f)  and  9774(f) 
of  Utle  10,  United  Statee  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  aa  foUows:  "(f)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  deelgnaa.  detarmlnaa.  on  the 
baala  of  a  aiuray  of  the  f  amUy  houaing  needs 
at  any  Installation  where  the  oonatructlon 
of  famUy  houaing  to  authoriaed.  that  the  oon- 
structlon  of  four-bedroom  unlta  or  five-bed- 
room units  for  enUsted  men  U  required,  such 
units  may  be  oonetructad  with  a  net  floor 
area  of  not  more  than  one  thouaand  two 
hundred  fifty  aquare  feet,  and  one  thouaand 
four  hundred  aquare  feet,  respectively." 

(b)  SaeUon  7574(d)  of  titte  10,  United 
Statea  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  fcdlowa: 
"(d)  IT  the  Secratary  of  Dtf anaa,  or  bis  dealg- 
nee,  determliies.  on  the  baato  of  a  survey  of 
the  famUy  houidng  needs  at  any  Installibtlon 
where  the  construction  of  famUy  houaing  to 
authorised,  that  the  oonatructlon  of  four- 
bedroom  unlta  or  five-bedroom  tmlta  for  en- 
liatad  men  to  required,  such  units  may  be 
conatructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  fifty 
equare  feet,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred 
square  feet,  reapectlvely.". 

(c)  Sectlona  4774(g) ,  7674(e) ,  and  9774(g) 
of  title  10,  United  Statee  Code,  are  amended 
by  inaertlng  "or  five-bedroom  units"  after 
"four-bedroom  unlta". 

Sac.  609.  (a)  Chapter  449  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  repealing  section 
4776  and  by  striking  out  the  ootreepondlng 
Item  m  the  analysis. 

(b)  Chi4>ter  949  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  repealing  aectlon  9776 
and  by  atriking  out  the  oorraqrandlng  Item 
in  the  analysto. 

Sac.  610.  The  Secretary  of  Defenae.  or  hto 
designee,  to  authoriaed  to  aoeompltoh  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  existing  public  quar- 
ters In  amounts  in  excess  of  the  610.000  lim- 
itation preecrlbed  In  section  eiO(a)  of  Public 
Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  379.  306).  as  amended, 
for  the  United  Statee  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolto.  Maryland,  five  units,  •135.000. 

Sac.  611.  There  to  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
hto  designee,  for  mUltary  famUy  housing  as 
authorized  by  law  for  the  foUowlng  purpoees: 

(1)  for  construction  and  aoqutoltlon  of 
family  housing,  including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  famUy  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
ments, construction  and  acquisition  of  traUer 
court  facUltlee,  and  planning,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  •370.019,000,  and, 

( a )  for  support  of  mUltary  f amUy  housing, 
including  operating  expensea,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Intereat  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payment  to  the  Oommodlty  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  undar  section  839  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  fctn^iMVwl  ( 19  U.8.C. 
1716m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8683,313,- 
000. 

Tm,x  vx — HOMXowNxaa  AsaiaTAKcx 
Sac.  601.  In    aocordanoe    with    aubeectlon 
1013(1)  of  Public  Law  89-764  (80  Stat.  1956. 
1383)  there  to  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


for  uae  by  the  Saoretary  of  Defenae  for  the 
puipoaea  of  aeetkm  1018  of  PubUc  Law  80- 
764.  Inrtndlng  aoqulattkm  of  propertiee,  an 
amount  not  to  axoead  87.675,000. 

'itHjB  vn 

oavaaax.  raovisioKa 

Sac.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  |»oeaed  to  ntahllah  or  de- 
velop Inatallattona  and  *H^vt«frt  undar  tiiu 
Act  without  regard  to  aeeUou  8848  of  the  B«- 
viaed  Statutea,  aa  amended  (81  I7jB.C.  599) 
and  eectlona  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  tttle 
10,  United  Stataa  Coda.  Tlie  authority  to 
plaoe  permanent  or  t«nporary  IminaTamenU 
on  land  ineludee  authority  for  aurveya,  ad- 
mintotraUon,  overhead  plannii^,  and  su- 
pervision incident  to  cooatruction.  TtiMX  au. 
thorlty  may  be  exerclaed  bafore  Utta  to  the 
land  to  approved  under  aacUon  355  of  the 
Bevlaed  Statutea.  as  amended  (40  UJBjC.  356) , 
and  even  though  the  land  to  held  temporar- 
Uy.  The  authority  to  acquire  real  eatate  or 
land  includea  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land 
(including  temporary  uae) ,  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Oovemment-owned  land,  or 
otherwlae. 

Sac.  709.  There  are  authorlaad  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  auch  auma  as  may  be  neoeaaary  for 
the  purpoees  of  thto  Act.  but  appropriations 
for  pubUc  works  projecta  authoriaed  by  UUee 
I.  n,  m.  IV,  V.  and  VI.  ahaU  not  eaoeed— 

(1)  for  UUe  I:  Inalde  the  United  Statea, 
•368,196,000;  outalde  the  United  SUtes,  841,. 
374,000;  or  a  total  of  UMfiOOfitOO. 

(3)  for  UUe  n:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•966.068.000;  outaide  the  United  Statea.  863.- 
043,000;  aectlon  903,  •8,783.000;  or  a  total 
of  8891348.000. 

(3)  for  tltie  ni:  Inalde  the  United  SUtea. 
8396,484,000:  outside  the  United  States,  %&.- 
878,000;  eection  303,  •11.986,000;  or  a  total  of 
•947.847,000. 

(4)  for  UUe  IV:  A  total  of  •90.001,000. 

(6)  for  tlUe  V:  MUltary  famUy  housing, 
•004.131XMO. 

(6)  for  UUe  VI:  Homeowners  assistance. 
•7,675.000. 

Sac.  703.  Except  as  provided  In  aubeectlon 
(b),  any  of  the  amounts  specified  in  UUea 
I.  n,  m,  and  IV  at  thto  Act,  may.  In  the 
dlscreUon  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  In- 
creased by  6  per  centum  when  inside  the 
United  SUtes  (other  than  ISawaU  and 
Alaska),  and  by  10  per  centum  when  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  or  In  HawaU  and 
Alaska  If  he  determines  that  such  Increase 
(1)  to  required  for  the  aole  purpose  of  meet- 
ing unustial  varlaUons  in  coat,  and  (3)  ooiUd 
not  have  been  reaeonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  such  eetlmate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congreas.  However,  the  total  coat  of  aU  con- 
strucUon  and  aoqutoltlon  in  each  such  UUe 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  approprtated  in  that  tlUe. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acqulalUon  in  UUe  I,  II,  m,  or 
rv  of  thto  Act  Involvee  only  one  project  at 
any  mUltary  Installation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  hto  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authoriaed  must  be  Increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construcUon 
or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of  the  increase 
doee  not  exceed  by  more  than  36  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congreas. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  limiUUons  contained 
in  subsection  (a),  no  individual  project 
authoriaed  under  UUe  I.  II,  m.  or  IV  of  thto 
Act  for  any  q>eclflcaUy  listed  military  Instal- 
laUon may  be  plaoed  under  contract  If — 

(1)  the  eaUmated  ooat  of  such  project  to 
•960,000  or  more,  and 

(3)  the  current  working  eetlaoaU  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  baaed  on  bide  re- 
ceived, for  the  oonstructlon  of  such  project 
exceeds  by  more  than  36  per  centum  the 
amount  authoriaed  for  such  project  by  the 
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OoagTVM.  until  after  tb*  axplrAtion  of  tblrtr 
<t»<ra  ttota  tbs  6mX»  on  wlitcli  •  wiH><u  im- 
port of  tlw  fBcti  MfttUit  to  tb*  UMNaaad 
coet  of  such  project,  laetudlnf  •  f  fmwrt 
of  the  reaooDs  for  •tacfa  iBcreaae  has  baen 
submitted  to  the  Conunitteea  on  Armed  8enr- 
icea  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Shan  sub- 
mit an  animal  report  to  the  Oougieea  Mentl- 
tyitkg  each  Individual  project  wtaleh  has  been 
placed  tmder  contract  In  the  preoeedtng 
twtfve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  th«  then  current  worMnfr  sittmate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  39  per  centum,  l^e 
Secretary  shall  also  include  In  snch  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  rednced  in  order  to  i>ermtt 
contract  award  within  the  avaOaUe  authori- 
zation for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  Information  for 
each  individual  project,  including  the 
amount  In  debars  and  percentage  by  which 
the  current  working  estimate  based  on  the 
contract  price  for  the  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Conecress. 

Sxc.  704.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  poeaeaslona  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  J\irla- 
dlctlon  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Kn- 
glneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command.  De- 
partment of  the  If  avy,  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Oovemment  agency  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  depvtments  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  aj^roves 
to  assure  the  most  efllclent,  expeditious  and 
cost-effective  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
struction herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  breakdown  of  the  dollar  value  of  construc- 
tion contracts  completed  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral construction  agencies  selected,  together 
with  the  design,  construction,  supervision, 
and  overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of  the  sev- 
eral agents  In  the  execution  of  the  assigned 
construction.  Further,  such  contracts  (ex- 
cept architect  and  engineering  contracts 
which,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  shall  continue  to  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  presently  established  jiro- 
cedures.  customs,  and  practice)  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
If  the  national  security  wUl  not  be  impaired 
and  the  award  Is  consistent  with  chapter  137 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Secre- 
taries of  the  mUltary  departments  shall  re- 
port semiannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  SP^ker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec  70S.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1972,  all 
authorizations  for  military  public  works 
fother  than  family  housing)  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment In  connection  with  the  establishment 
or  development  of  military  Installations  and 
facilities,  and  all  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor,  that  are  contained  in 
titles  I.  II,  m.  and  IV  of  the  Act  of  October 
28.  1970.  Public  Law  91-611  (84  SUt.  1304), 
and  all  such  authorizations  contained  in 
Acts  approved  before  October  37,  1970,  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  s«t  forth 
In  thoM  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(3)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  hav« 
been   oUtgat«d   for   construction  oontracta. 


land  aoqolaltlona,  or  paymento  t«  the  Xorth 
Atlantlo  TimiXf  OrvanlaatloD,  In  whola  or  In 
part  befora  Oiteber  1,  im.  aad  suthorlsa- 
tlona  for  approytfatlona  %bmntor. 

(S)  notwlttlMMittDC  *>>•  npeal  prorislooa 
of  wtrtloa  MSfa)  of  the  Aet  of  Ocrt«ber  at, 
1B70.  Publle  Law  »1-611  (84  Stat.  1904,  1333), 
authoriaatloa  for  the  following  ItMB  which 
Shan  remaM  ia  eflact  until  October  1.  IfflS: 

(a)  utmtles  ta  the  amount  of  #3,874,000 
at  Navy  PuHle  Works  Center,  Newport. 
Rhode  Island,  that  Is  contained  In  title  IT, 
seethm  aoi  U  the  Aet  of  July  21,  lOM  (83 
Stat.  973) ;  and 

(4)  BoCwlthatandlng  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  806(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  20, 
1970,  Public  Law  91-511  (84  Stat.  1304,  1333) 
authorizations  for  the  following  Items  which 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  1,  1073: 

(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $388,000  at 
Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey,  that  is  contained 
In  title  I,  aactlon  101  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1909  (83  Stot.  393) .  as  amended. 

(b)  Utilities  In  the  amount  of  9645.000  at 
Fort  Wadsworth.  New  York,  that  is  conUined 
m  title  I,  section  101  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1969  (83  Stat.  393),  as  amended. 

(b)  Kffeotlve  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  including 
trailer  court  facilities,  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions  to  existing  family  hous- 
ing, and  all  authorizations  for  related  facili- 
ties projects,  which  are  contained  in  this  or 
any  previous  Act,  are  hereby  repealed, 
except — ■ 

(1)  authorizations  for  family  bousing 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  atructural 
component  contracts  In  whole  or  in  part  be- 
fore such  date;  and 

(2)  authcaizatlons  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec.  706.  Nona  of  the  authority  contained 
In  titles  I,  H.  ni,  and  IV  of  this  Act  ahaU  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project*  inside  the  Unlbsd  SUte*  in  ex- 
ceas  of  a  unit  coat  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  apiKopriate  area  construction 
coet  index,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  coet 
index  Is  1.0: 

(1)  93,300  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

(3)  »1 1,000  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances,  appllcaUon  to  such  proj- 
ect of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  Is  impracticable:  Pro- 
tided,  That  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  In  prior  military  construction  au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limita- 
tions on  such  costs  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations 
for  such  construction  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracts  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

Sxc.  707.  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3674(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "or  for  a  project  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  determines 
will,  within  three  years  following  completion 
of  the  project,  result  in  savings  in  mainte- 
nance and  operation  costs  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  project". 

(2 1  The  catchllne  and  text  of  section  2672. 
and  the  corresponding  item  In  the  analysts 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "•25.000"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"•80.000". 

(3)  Section  2072  Is  amended  by  adding  the 


following  new  saBteaee  at  the  and  thcraoC: 
"The  authority  to  acquire  an  Intatast  la  land 
under  ttUa  wtcoaa  tnelod—  aatbortty  to 
mak*  aurTaya  and  aoqnlr*  Interaata  In  land 
(Incladlag  tinpamy  um>.  by  ^ft,  piucbaae. 
exchange  of  land  owned  by  the  United  Stataa, 
or  otherwlaa.". 

(4)  Section  2677 (b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(5)  Section  266a  la  amanded  by  deleitag 
sutaaectlon  (a)<S)  and  inaeitlng  in  its  place 
the  following  new  sulisection: 

"(3)  A  laase  or  Ucenoe  <A  raal  property 
owned  by  the  United  autaa.  U  the  eatlnated 
annual  fair  market  rental  valne  of  the  prop- 
erty 18  more  than  •60.000." 

Sac.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
or  his  designee,  is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  subject  to  such  tenns 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  his  designee,  may  deem  to  be  In  the  pubUc 
Interest,  all  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  except  aa  retained  In  this  sec- 
tion, In  and  to  a  certain  parcel  of  land  con- 
taining 30  acres,  more  or  less,  out  of  and  a 
part  of  section  2.  block  81.  township  3.  Texas 
and  Pacific  Bailroad  Oompany  Survey.  El 
Paso  County.  Texas,  within  the  Castner 
Range  area  of  the  Fort  BUas  Military  Res- 
ervation, being  more  particularly  described 
as  toUowa: 

Starting  at  a  United  States  Oovemment 
monument,  marking  the  ooraers  common  to 
sections  2,  3,  8,  and  9,  block  81,  township  3. 
El  Paao  County.  Texas, 

thence  proceeding  north  88  degrees  48  min- 
utes 17  seconds  east  along  the  south  line  of 
said  secUon  3,  a  distance  of  94.09  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  Une  of  the  proposed  north- 
south  freeway; 

thenoe  north  01  degree  18  mlnctee  32  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  east  Une  of  said  free- 
way, and  the  west  line  of  a  06.0-foot  wide 
easement  to  the  city  of  El  Paao.  Texas,  a  dis- 
tance of  9S.0  feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning  of 
subject  parcel; 

thenoe  north  01  degree  18  minutes  33  sec- 
onds west  along  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
said  north-south  freeway,  and  the  west  line  of 
subject  parcel,  a  distance  of  1344.68  feet  to 
a  point; 

thenoe  north  88  degrees  48  minutes  17  sec- 
onds east  into  said  section  3.  a  distance  of 
700.0  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  01  degree  18  minutes  22  sec- 
onds east,  along  the  east  line  of  subject  par- 
cel, a  distance  of  1344.58  feet  to  a  point  on 
the  north  line  of  a  96.0-foot-wide  easement  to 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Tsxas; 

thence  south  88  degrees  48  minutes  17  sec- 
onds west  along  the  north  line  of  said  ease- 
ment to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the 
south  line  of  subject  parcel,  a  distance  of 
700.0  feet  to  the  point  of  l>eglnnlng. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  United  States  of  the  property  described 
in  subsection  (a) ,  the  State  of  Texas  shall 
convey  to  the  Unitfcd  States  a  parcel  of  land 
containing  18.3106  acres,  more  or  less,  out 
of  and  part  of  section  21.  block  81,  township 
2.  EI  Paso  County,  Texas,  said  parcel  being 
a  portion  of  a  34.35-acre  parcel  of  land  here- 
tofore conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Texas  for  National  Ouard  and  mili- 
tary use  by  deed  dated  November  4,  1984, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  30,  1954  (68 
Stat.  974),  said  I8.310fl-acre  parcel  being 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
Hayes  Avenue  and  the  west  right-of-way  line 
of  the  proposed  north-south  freeway; 

thence  south  30  degrees  36  minutes  35 
seconds  west  along  the  west  line  of  said  free- 
way, and  the  east  line  of  subject  area,  a  dis- 
tance of  670.43  feet  to  a  point; 

thenoe  south  34  degrees  30  minutes  10  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  west  line  of  said  freeway 
and  the  east  line  of  subject  area,  a  distance 
of  300.00  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  37  degrees  15  mlnutee  37  sec- 
onds west,  along  the  west  line  of  said  freeway 
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and  the  east  line  «<  sub  jaet  area,  a  dtetanoe  of 
318.83  fMC  to  a  potat  on  tkie  Borth  Um  <i< 
TTuaiaa  Arenue; 

thenoe  south  M  dsgrsss  83  —'""f^T  40 
seconds  east,  along  the  aortfa  Una  oC  Truman 
Avenue  and  tte  south  line  of  subject  area, 
a  distance  of  f3<.83  feet  to  a  point  on  the  east 
line  of  Pollard  Street; 

thenoe  north  OS  degrees  37  minutes  90  sec- 
onds east,  along  the  east  ItxM  of  FoHard 
Street,  and  the  west  line  of  subject  area,  a 
distance  of  903.37  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
line  of  Hayes  Avenue; 

thenoe  nortii  88  degrees  01  minute  34  sec- 
onds wert,  along  tbe  south  line  of  Hayes 
Avenue,  and  the  north  Une  ot  sxibject  area, 
a  distance  of  1116.03  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

(c)  The  legal  descriptions  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  b«  modified,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  consistent  with  any  necessary 
changes  whl^  may  be  diataoaed  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  aeemafee  sssreey. 

(d)  Thare  afaaU  be  reaerred  to  the  United 
States  la  the  eoBveyanae  a<  lands  deacrlbed 
In  sutaaectlon  (a)  bereoC  the  foUowlng —     -".. 

(a)  aU  mineral  rights  ladnding  gaa  and\ 
oil;  and 

(b)  rights  at  Ingress  and  egress  o««r  roads 
In  the  deacrlbed  lanAs  aerrlng  bulldti^s  or 
ottier  works  operated  by  the  United  States 
or  its  sure— Uiij  or  aasigaa  In  eoaaactlan  wttSi 
Fort  Bliss,  rights-of-way  for  water  llnea. 
■ewer  Uaaa.  tstepbane  and  telegra|>h  Uaes. 
power  Itnas,  and  euCh  other  utnitlas  which 
now  exlat,  or  which  may  become  neeeesary  to 
the  operation  of  the  aald  Fort  BUaa. 

(e)  The  eonveyanoe  of  the  ptopetty  aa- 
thortaed  by  wiheecMuu  <a)  of  this  section 
shaa  be  upon  Che  following  oondltlons: 

(1)  That  such  propel  ty  shall  be  used  pri- 
marily for  InmiBg  of  the  Rattonal  Ouard 
and  for  other  military  purposes,  and  that  If 
the  State  of  Texas  shall  ceaae  to  use  the 
property  ao  conveyed  for  the  puipoaee  In- 
tended, then  title  thereto  shall  immediately 
revert  to  the  United  States,  and  In  addition, 
all  Improvements  made  by  the  State  of  Texas 
during  Its  ooeupany  shaa  vest  In  the  United 
States  without  payiaent  of  oompensation 
therefor. 

(3)  That  wheaever  the  Oongreaa  of  the 
United  mate*  dedaraa  a  state  ct  w»  or  other 
national  ameagency,  or  the  Prsaldent  de- 
clarea  a  state  at  snergency,  and  i^ion  ttie  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  Defanea  that 
the  property  ooaveyed  under  this  Aet  Is  use- 
ful or  neeeamry  for  military,  air,  or  naval 
purpoaae,  or  In  the  interaat  of  ~ntttTiial  de- 
fense, the  United  States  Mian  have  the  right, 
without  ohUgatloa  to  make  paymaat  of  any 
kind,  to  reenter  upon  the  protteity  and  use 
the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  lnel«idli«  uiy 
and  all  Improvementa  made  therecm  by  the 
State  of  Teaas,  for  Om  duration  of  soc^  stete 
of  war  or  of  such  emergency.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  such  state  of  war  or  of  such  emer- 
gency plus  six  months  such  pn^Xxty  shall 
revert  to  the  State  of  Texaa.  together  with  aU 
appurtenanoae  and  utilities  belonging  or  ap- 
pertaining thereto. 

(3)  That  the  State,  In  aoc^Ung  the  con- 
veyance from  the  Umtad  States  authorlaed 
In  subsection  (a)  hereof,  shall  oovanant  eird 
agree  to  aU  responalbUlty  for  deaianoe  at 
ammunition  from  the  area  and  to  hold  the 
United  States  harmless  from  liability  in 
connection  with  any  Incidents  arising  there- 
from. 

(f)  In  executing  the  deed  of  oonveyanoa 
authorized  by  this  snrt.lnn.  the  Secmtary  of 
the  Army  shall  Include  ifteolflc  provtalona 
covering  the  reeervatlona  and  «r»»Ml't;lff''i 
contained  In  suhaecttons  (a)  aad  <b)  of  *>^\' 
section. 

(g)  AU  expenses  lor  surveys  and  the  ps««>- 

aration  and  execution  of  legal  documents 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  thU  section  shall  be 
home  by  the  State  of  Texas. 


(h)  MotwUfaataadHw  In  the  prorlalaas  of 
section  3(b)  of  PnhUe  I<aw  Bl-aOS,  improved 
March  4.  1970  (84  Stat.  30).  structures  and 
improvements  which  are  to  be  replaced  in 
kind  at  the  expense  eC  the  «lty  of  K  Paao, 
Texas,  under  such  section.  ahaU  be  eon- 
Btiueled  on  land  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Texas  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  secthm 
Instead  of  on  the  alte  designated  ta  Public 
Law  91-202,  but  all  other  provisions  of  that 
law   shall    remain   In    fiUI   force  and  effect. 

Sac.  700.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  tamda  ooBsAltating 
Camp  Pendleton.  OalUomla.  may  be  sold. 
leeesd,  transferred,  or  otherwise  ^^••^•or^  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless  here- 
after authorized  by  law. 

Sac.  710.  Titles  I,  n.  ni,  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
vn  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Oonstructton  Authorlaatlon  Act.  1972". 
TTITJC  vm 
BcosavB  roacss  raciLinss 

Sac.  001.  Subject  to  chapter  1*3  ot  title 
lO.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense amy  establish  or  devalop  »rfit«*4f.«y^ 
faculties  for  the  Reserve  Forcw,  including  the 
aequMtton  of  land  therefor,  but  the  east  of 
sooh  faculties  shaU  not  eaeeed — 

(I)  FortheDepartmentof  ttie  Army: 

(a)  Army  Ifatlonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
States,  •25,686.000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  •30300,000. 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Nayy;  Naval 
aad  Marine  Corps  Beaerves.  •lOJIOOAKX). 

(S)  For  the  D^Muiment  ot  the  Air  Fcaoe: 

(a)  Air  National  OtMU<d  ot  the  UnMed 
States.  goXNMjBOO. 

(b)  AlrFaR9eKessrf«.*SJ6eA>0. 

Sac  003.  The  Secretary  at  Defsmee  may  ee- 
tabtiata  or  devetop  installatloiM  and  taeUttlm 
under  this  ttUe  without  regard  to  aeetlan 
SMC  of  the  Sensed  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
VI AC.  S90),  aad  sections  47T4<d)  and  0774 
(d)  of  tltte  lO.  Uattad  States  Code.  The  au- 
thority to  irtaee  peraaaaeat  or  temporary 
tmprovatnenta  on  lands  Includee  authority 
for  smrveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
alag,  aad  aaperHslon  incident  to  eoiMtruo- 
tloa.  That  aathoclty  may  be  iiiwiluiid  before 
Utte  to  the  land  Is  approved  aider  section 
3S6  «C  the  Berlasd  Smtutes.  m  aaaaded  (40 
U.8X:.  S5S) ,  aad  even  though  the  land  Is  held 
1**npmartly.  Tbm  aothorlty  ta  ao^olm  real 
estate  or  land  Inclodm  aathorltf  to  auka 
aarveya  aad  to  aoquba  land,  aad  Intf  nets  In 
land  <ineladlng  taaapomry  use) ,  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, aaohange  <tf  Coremment-ownad  land, 
or  oCherwIaa. 

Sac.  a03.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Be- 
aerve  Forces  Faculties  >Anthortaati»a  Act. 
1079.- 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  saake. 

F.  Edwaxo  Htanr, 
Mzlvht  Pbicx, 

O.  C.  nSHKB, 

CaaxixB  B.  BKMNarr, 
Jaicxs  A.  Btxioc, 
Saicttxl  S.  SraarroM, 
Lasi.TB  C.  Jkajortm. 

ALTrN-  K.  CKOKSKI. 

WnxjaM  O.  Baar. 
Boa  Witaoir, 
CaaLarow  J.  Kora, 
ifaaapers  o»  the  Pmrt  of  the  Utmte. 
Jomf  C.  Stmnns, 
SiT7aar  arMiwaioa, 
Hbmbt  M.  JaCKaoa. 
Sam  J.  Eavm,  Jr., 
Howaaa  W.  Camsoa, 
Baaar  P.  Braa,  Jr., 


9844)  to  authorise  certain  construction  at 
miUtary  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  foUowlBg  Joint  statement  In  ex- 
planatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  coofeiaes  and  T»^rvmra»T\,\^  ^ 
the  accompanying  report; 

LaamLsnoM  ur  ootmmiMcm 

On  July  33.  1971,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  HJl.  9844  which  Is  the  fiscal 
year  1973  military  construction  autbortea- 
tton  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Reserve  components. 

On  August  6,  1071,  the  Senate  considered 
the  legislation,  amended  it  by  striking  out 
aU  language  after  the  enacting  dense  and 
wrote  a  new  bill. 

COMPAaiSON    OF    aOUSZ    AKD    SXNATE    Bn.L6 

HJL  0844,  as  passed  by  the  Hoiwe  of  Repre- 
sentatives, provided  construction  autborlaa- 
tlon  to  the  mUitary  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1072  In 
the  total  amoimt  of  •2.144,348,000. 

The  blU  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
new  authorlzatione  In  the  amount  of 
•3;00aA3.M0. 

suMifAST  or  azsoLtmoN  or  diitxbxnces 
As  a  result  of  a  oooferenoe  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  dlAeieoocs  in  H.B. 
9844,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  adjusted 
authorizations  tat  aillitary  oonatructloa 
for  fiscal  year  1973  in  the  """"i^t  ot 
•1,866.333,000. 

The  Department  of  Deteoae  aad  tlM  respec- 
tive military  departments  had  requested  a 
total  of  •3;3BO,444,000  for  new  construction 
authorlzaUon  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
amount  Included  •las.S'W.OOO  for  ABM 
related  oonstnictlon  later  tiaiMferred  by  the 
Senate  to  the  military  procurement  Mil.  The 
aetloa  of  the  Oonfersw,  therefore,  rednoea 
this  departaaeatal  laquaet  by  OM.MTMO 
rather  than  gm.«77XW0  aa  It  would  appear. 

TOTAI.     AUTHUaiZATIOIT     CaANmi.     PiacAI.     TEAS 
IS7S 

Briet  o/  authorizaticm* 
Title  I — Army: 
Inside  the  United  States..     0383.  US.  000 
Outtide  the  United  States.         41.874.000 
Section  102 o 


Subtotal 404.500.000 


Title  II— Wavy : 

Inside  the  United  Stetes.. 
OntaMe  the  United  States. 
Section  909 


Sabtotal 


908.  088.  000 

S9.  ott.oeo 

8. 733.000 
891.843,000 


on  the  Pert «/ (he  Scnafe. 

Jonrr  ararxxamr  or  nm  OoiciomB  or 
OoKraurcx 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeinc  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU    (HJL 


Title  ZO — Air  Force: 

InsMe  the  United  States...  938. 4M. 000 

Outside  the  United  States.  .  8.  vm.  000 

Section  809 ll.ooe.OOO 

Subtotal 347.947,000 

Title  rv — ^Defense  Agencies: 

Inside  the  United  States...         S0,O01.O00 
Title        V-^MlUtary       PaaUly 

Housing    904,131.000 

Title  VI — ^Homeowners  Assist- 
ance      7.575,000 

Total,  Titles  I,  tt,  m, 

TV,  V.  andVT.. 1,006,»97.  000 

ntle    vm — Reserve    Oompo- 
nents: 

Army  National  Ouard 38,680.000 

Army  Reserve 90,300.000 

IVavBl  and  Ifartee  Oorpe  Re- 
serve  10.000,000 

Air  If atlonsa  Ooard 9,000,000 

Air  Pom  aasstva B.9M,000 


00.998,000 


Orand  total  granted  by 

uues  I.  n.  in,  IV,  V. 

VI,   and   Vm 1.980.333.000 


36054 
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Title  1—Armp 

Tb«  HDuae  had  spprorwd  ooastrtieUon  In 
th*  MDOum  oC  •STl.iaO.OOO  for  ttM  Dn)«t- 
niMit  of  the  Anoj.  Thla  InclotUrt  9173,500,- 
000  for  the  8*f  ofnanL  Thm  8«nsU  apitrowd 
construction  for  th«  Army  In  th«  unoant  of 
$397J78jOOO.  This  was  a  rsdoetlon  at  $178,- 
851,000.  but  ineluded  the  •173^  nUlUon  for 
ttas  SafacuMtl  STStcm.  Th«  8af  efuard  funds, 
which  mra  ar\glnaUj  Indudsd  In  tbs  Houm 
▼snlon  of  the  bin.  wars  tranatSfrad  by  the 
Senate  to  the  military  proeurement  author- 
l^tton  bill;  and.  tbstefors.  Senate  acUon  re- 
sulted In  an  actual  reduction  from  the  House 
blUln  the  amount  of  $l,MljOOO. 

Tbe  eonferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  for 
UUe  I  In  the  amount  of  9404,500,000. 

Awntwtf  the  Items  originally  deleted  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate  and  restored  by 
the  conferees  were  the  following: 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. — Hospital  addition, 
$7,268,000 

Tbe  BfTiate  deleted  this  particular  project 
bellerlng  that  due  to  fUeal  restraints  the 
Item  oould  be  deferred.  This  addition  will 
not  proTlde  any  additional  beds  to  this  fine 
Army  hospital,  but  will  add  much  needed 
clinical  faculties  which  are  presently  located 
In  temporary  buildings  or  are  not  prorlded 
at  an.  The  Hooae  oonf  ereee  pointed  out  that 
tbe  aTerace  daUy  ootpatlent  vtalU  at  tbe 
hospital  are  preeently  3.0M  ootnpared  to  $08 
when  the  hospital  opened  In  fiscal  year  1$68. 

Tbe  Senate  receded. 

Port  Hood.  Tbx. — Tactical  equipment  shops, 
$4jB35,000 

Tbe  House  deleted  tbe  Army's  request 
due  to  tuoertaintles  of  the  TBICAP  teet 
dlTtekn  and  its  mslntsnsncs  requlre- 
aaants.  Senate  eon  f  ereee  argued  that  a  defl- 
daoey  at  848468  squars  feet  existed  at  Port 
Hood  for  adequate  t.aftical  equipment  shops. 
Purtbcr.  approral  of  this  project  will  only 
proTlde  110,895  square  feet  of  this  deficiency. 
Tbe  S^oate  farther  pointed  out  that  tiie  oon- 
sldersMe  amount  at  work  currently  being 
pcrfonned  In  the  out  of  doors  oould  be  better 
«<«^w^M.pit«»«^H  In  iiMwlaiu  abops.  thus  improv- 
ing ettdency  aikd  improving  troop  nM>rale. 

Tbe  House  receded. 
Fort   Carson.   Colo. — Cofnmliaary.   $3,120,000 

Deferral  ctf  this  project  by  tbe  House  was 
based  on  raaaons  of  economy  and  to  have  a 
determination  m«de  as  to  whether  or  not  tbe 
Army  found  it  feasible  to  build  ontnmlssartes 
with  non-appropriated  or  suroharge  funds. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  conference  that  the 
Army  considered  It  eaaentlal  that  appropri- 
ated funds  be  provided  to  support  a  major 
portion  of  tbe  much  needed  eommlssary  con- 
struction because  the  amount  ot  surcharge 
funds  generated,  over  and  above  the  manda- 
tory rdmburaements.  are  Inadequate  to  sup- 
port a  viable  program.  Further,  the  deplora- 
ble ooodltlon  of  the  existing  commissary  at 
Port  Carson  ■"«*-»»  It  unsafe  for  continued 
use. 

Tbe  House  receded. 
NATO  infrastructure — Burope.  $15  million 

The  House  IMU  deleted  $10  mllUon  from  tbe 
requested  $20  mllUon  for  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture. Tbe  Senate  Lncltided  the  full  request. 
Tbe  conferees  discussed  this  matter  at  length 
snd  approved  a  cotnprcunlse  Oguse  of  $15 
million.  Bated  upon  tbe  Istest  information, 
a  carryover  $46.4  mllUon  in  authorlBatlon 
will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  Hecal 
year  19T3.  Tbia  carryover  plus  tbe  $16  mil- 
UoD  agreed  upon  by  tbe  conferees  will  make 
available  an  estimated  total  authorisation  of 
$80.4  million  which  should  be  suflcteat  to 
fund  the  U.8  share  ot  flsoat  yeer  19T3  obll- 
gations  which  are  now  sstlmafad  to  be  some 
$60  miUloB.  Therefore,  the  conferees  felt  that 
the  Army  will  have  suAdent  autbertsatloa 


to  be  aMe  to  meet  Um  VA.  oommltments  to 
this  mnltlnatlanal  ptagram. 
nt  le  II—Hmfp 

The  House  a|»prov«d  9*18,716/)00  In  new 
oonstructkn  authorlaatlon  fcr  the  Oepart- 
ment  of  the  Navy.  The  Senate  ajp^MOved 
$380,183,000. 

Tbe  oopferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  In  the 
amount  of  $821 343,000. 

Among  the  major  Items  originally  deleted 
by  either  the  House  or  Senate  and  restored 
In  the  eonferenoe  ware  the  followiDg: 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Conn. — 
Submarine  repair  support  facility,  $3,336,000. 

The  House  deleted  this  particular  project 
believing  that  suJBdent  capability  for 
submarine  rejialr  already  existed  on  the  east 
coast.  The  Senate  approved  this  project. 

In  oonferenoe.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  facilities  at  New  London  were  built 
for  the  repair  of  dieeel  submartnes  no  longer 
in  tbe  fleet,  are  widely  disbursed  over  the 
base,  and  underslaed  for  today's  workload. 
Further,  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  naval 
eubmarine  bass  at  New  London  will  be  the 
primary  bomeport  for  one- fourth  of  tbe 
modem  attack  sulxnarine  force.  The  impor- 
tance of  high-quality  work  and  safety  assur- 
ance on  these  deep-diving  vessels  cannot  be 
overemphasised. 

Tbe  Bouse  receded. 
U.8.  Naval  Home.  Philadeipbla,  Pa..  $001,000 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  approved 
$091,000  requeeted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  a  first  Increment  for  the  repair 
and  renovation  of  ttoe  Naval  Home  in  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  suggestion  of  tbe  Navy,  the 
Senate  committee  Included  in  tbe  bill  lan- 
guage which  will  permit  theee  funds  to  be 
used  elsewhere  with  the  spedflc  approval  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses.  If  a  more  deelraMe  and  modern  loca- 
tion can  be  found  tor  this  Home.  Tbe  House 
conferees  readily  accepted  this  amendment 
beoauae  testimony  and  sulMequent  Informa- 
tion revealed  that  these  structures,  built  be- 
tween 1883  and  1887.  are  beyond  tbe  stage  of 
eooDomloal  repair  and  are  tiigbly  uodestraUe 
for  continued  use  by  the  elderly  occupants. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  advised 
both  ootnmlttees  that  regardlees  of  whether 
or  not  the  Home  Is  moved,  there  Is  a  need  for 
$410,000  In  flaeal  year  1073  dlreeUy  con- 
nected with  the  insuring  of  the  safety  of  the 
reetdenoe.  In  llgjtt  of  this,  the  conferees  of 
both  the  Hotiee  and  Senate  unanimously 
agreed  that  not  more  than  9410X)00  of  tbe 
funds  authorlaed  may  be  used  to  repair  the 
preeent  facilities  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Coomilttees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
any  attempt  to  construct  entirely  new  facil- 
ities for  the  Naval  Home  would  be  entirely 
too  ooetly  at  this  time;  that  the  Navy  should 
act  promptly  in  relooatang  the  Home  at  a 
more  deslraUe  location  where  existing  Oov- 
emment-owned  facilities  may  be  adapted  for 
use  ss  a  Naval  Home  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Naval    Air   Rework   Facility.    Norfolk.    Vs.— 
Turbo  fan  engine  teet  cells.  98.2a«.000 

Tbe  House  version  of  the  bill  omitted 
these  test  cells  believing  that  suillelent  ca- 
pability for  teetlng  turbo  fan  engines  existed 
in  tbe  present  Navy  facilities.  Tbe  Senate 
Included  these  teet  cells  in  their  version  of 
the  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that  Nor- 
folk Is  the  designated  rework  site  for  the  J-62 
Jet  engine  In  the  Ar-4  and  A-8  aircraft,  tbe 
J-e7  jet  engine  with  afterburner  and  F-8 
aircraft  and  tbe  TF-AO  turbo  fan  Jet  engine  in 
the  Ar-7  aifcrait.  Tbe  current  and  projected 
test  workload  for  these  engines  will  require 
full  use  of  four  Jet  engine  test  ortls  Senate 
oonfereas  Insisted  that  it  was  most  essential 


that  thU  project  be  ^iprovad  If  Norfolk  la 
to  meet  its  jet  engine  test  load  and  Tor  the 
military  to  make  progress  In  tbe  elimination 
of  pollution  from  test  projects. 
Tbe  House  receded. 

NCBC-Oulfport.  Miss.— Mees  Hall.  Exchange, 
Chapel,  $3,008,000 

These  projects  were  Included  In  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  but  were  not  considered 
by  the  Senate.  House  conf ereee  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  theee  projects  due  to  tbe 
severe  damage  done  to  this  installation  dur- 
ing Hurricane  CamUle  which  practically  de- 
mollshsd  the  whole  gulf  coast  2  years  ago; 
the  NCBC,  Oulfport.  provides  bomeport  and 
training  facilities  for  over  6,000  personnel  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Naval  Construction  Force; 
and  existing  structures  are  uneconomical  to 
maintain  and  repair. 

After  full  discussion  of  these  projects,  tbe 
Senate  receded. 

Naval  Air  StaUon,  Mlramar,  CaJlf. — Jet  En- 
gine Test  CeU,  $085,000 

The  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  deleted  the 
jet  engine  test  cell  in  Its  original  considera- 
tion of  tbe  bill  because  tbe  Jvistificatlon 
stated  that  the  project  was  associated  with 
the  P-14  aircraft.  At  the  time  of  House  con- 
sideration, the  futvire  of  the  F-14  aircraft 
was  very  uncertain  and.  therefore,  the  House 
deferred,  without  prejudice,  this  project.  It 
was  Included  in  tbe  Senate  version  of  tbe 
bUl. 

During  the  conference.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  future  of  the  F-14  wa  no  longer  In 
doubt  as  far  as  the  current  year's  program 
was  concerned,  and,  therefore,  that  particular 
reason  for  deferral  was  no  longer  valid.  Fur- 
ther, tbe  E)enate  confereee  pointed  out  that 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  JdlraauLr,  oould  meet 
only  75  percent  of  its  test  oell  workload  by 
operating  Its  two  existing  cells  on  a  two- 
shift  basis  6  days  per  week.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  failure  to  construct  this 
Taotllty  as  soon  as  possible  will  aggravate  the 
noise  pollution  problem  which  la  a  major  en- 
vironmental iMue  at  NAS,  lllramar. 

The  House  receded. 

Naval   Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii — Porge 
and  Propellor  Shop,  $1384.000 

Tbe  House  deferred  without  prejudice  this 
project  becauae  It  was  feit  that  tbe  work  was 
being  performed  In  existing  facilltiee  and 
could  continue  there  another  year  without 
serious  degradation  of  the  mission  of  the 
shipyard. 

In  discussing  this  project  It  was  pointed 
out  that  deferral  of  this  project  would  per- 
petuate the  Ineffleient  propeller  repair  opera- 
tion at  the  shipyard  caused  by  the  anti- 
quated equipment,  the  archaic  handling  pro- 
cedures and  ths  poor  shop  layout.  Further, 
this  shipyard  Is  a  designated  repair  and  over- 
haul facility  for  the  propellor  and  shaft  re- 
pair program  of  tbe  entire  Pacific  area. 

Tbe  House  receded. 

Section  307 

The  Senate  added  section  307  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prepare  a  detailed 
study  In  connection  with  tbe  Culebra  Com- 
plex in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 

This  section  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial Items  discussed  In  conference,  since 
tbe  complex  has  been  the  center  of  a  con- 
troversy for  the  past  a  years. 

Section  (b)  of  the  Senate  provision  di- 
rects In  part  that  tbe  study  called  for  In  sec- 
tion (a)  "shall  be  done  In  sufflclent  detail 
as  to  provide  a  basts  for  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  activities 
now  conducted  In  the  Culebra  Complex  to 
another  site  or  sites." 

House  conferees  argued  that  thla  language 
appeared  to  be  a  mandate  for  moving  away 
from  the  Culebra  Complex  even  though  the 
study  to  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
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might  reeolt  In  a  tniltng  ttia*  then  was  no 
alternative  to  this  oosaplsK. 

After  a  most  thorough  discussion  cf  the 
matter,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  po- 
sition and  the  above-'qwoted 
deleted. 

Tbe  Sensste 


Tftle  III— Air  Force 

The  Bouse  npprortC  9222,290,000  In  new 
construction  authorlxatlon  for  ths  Dq>art- 
ment  of  the  Air  Force.  Tbe  Senate  approved 
$380,049U>00. 

The  ooaftrees  agreed  to  a  new  total  In  tbe 
amount  of  9347JM7,OO0. 

Among  the  major  items  in  oonferenoe 
which  were  resolved  after  much  deliberation 
were  the  f oUosrlng : 

HIU  AFB.  Utah— BamaOe  MlBiUe  Support 
■mitpmsBK  Oe«(binl  Tkcfllty.  «lJ86.00e 
The  Bouae  oealtted  this  projeet  troai  Its 
bill  beUevtng  that  the  requirements  teetlSwil 
to  oould  be  defened  to  a  future  prugiam 
without  Impinging  upon  the  miaelaB  In  view 
of  the  fiscal  MstralBts  under  which  military 
departments  are  now  operating. 

During  the  oonferenoe,  tt  was  pointed  out 
that  this  pmject  provided  oanq>lete  faeOittss 
for  reiMLlr  of  Mlnntemaa  and  Tltaa  ground 
support  equipment.  Work  on  transporters 
Is  presently  uneoonomleally  performed  in 
widely  dispersed  1940  version  warehouses 
not  suited  for  the  large  slae  equlpsnent  sup- 
porting the  1970  ICBSC  force.  Kilstlug  boHd- 
tnga  are  beyond  economical  repair  and  wlU 
be  rmaed  i^on  completion  of  the  project. 
The  House  receded. 


A/C  Overhaul 
PtelU^.  97.739XW0 

Tbe  Howe  Astated  this  projeet  and  was 
of  the  opinion  ttiat  the  Air  Faroe  was  pro- 
ceeAag  too  tmpMly  In  tMttr  depot  ioii<m  iiI— 
tlcsi  pragrsm.  Ttao  Baase  eearuotttoe  frtt  tbat 
In  view  of  the  taot  that  the  workload  bad  not 
Inereeeed  la  iMm  poet  8  ysars,  •zlsttng  faelU- 
Uee  eotdd  be  ottaaed.  Dwn^  tbe  conrereaee, 
Benat*  ooafereaa  potatad  out  ttutt  tb*  projeet 
Is  not  an  ei^anAoB  «f  malatimanne  eapaclty 
bat  la  XtM  core  to  ''»«*1«>g  the  enttre  aaatB- 
tenanoe  fOBcthm  at  Wnh^iia  AFB  laore  ooet 
effective.  Tbe  proposed  feoOIUee  wfU  elimi- 
nate tneAelent  iipei^li.Mie  tlutNigh  the  eea- 
trallaatlon  and  the  anweiiiaiKlallim  of  aaod- 
rm  naatertal  baadHac  oqulpouont. 

The  Ho^xse  reeeded. 

Wrlght-Pattereon  AFB.  Ohio— Lrcgtettc 
management  facility.  $8,875,000 

The  Hoooe  detited  but  tke  Senate  ap- 
proved $8478,000  ior  a  kigUUas  iiisnagsiiisiit 
faetuty  at  t^e  Wrtght-Pattsraon  Air  Fteoe 
Baee  in  Ohio.  The  Houee  ooofereea  were 
adamajst  I*  their  poslttoa  that  the  farimias 
Boer  In  use  oaa  be  utUiaed  snot  her  yoM-  and 
that  the  funds  seqweeted  tor  a  new  faculty 
may  better  be  used  thla  year  for  other 
more  pr weeing  needs,  suoh  aa  dspot  modera- 
taatlon. 

Tbe  Bms$s  eonfrees  reluotantly  reeeded 
to  the  Houee  position  bat  polirted  out  that 
tbe  loglsttaa  oosnmand  maa^aa  annual  ax- 
pendltures  In  exeees  of  $1«  blUlon.  that  they 
have  assembled  a  highly  eaa^otont  etaff 
that  la  operatlac  ufBder  aaoat  uadeitimMe  and 
crowded  eondlttana.  In  erdsr  to  relieve  tMs 
eongestten  somewhat,  they  are  utlUalDC  two 
substandard.  World  War  U  wooden  fraaae 
buildings.  It  was  agreed  that  a  new  structure 
should  be  provided  tor  In  a  future  ooitstruc- 
ttoQ  program. 

The  Senate  zooeded. 

AEDC.  Tennessee — PropuUlon  engine 

teet  facility.  $917,000 

The    House    indddod    tlse    engine    test 

faculty,  bat  tho  aeaate  eaelndsd  this  projaot 

in  thatr  hUl.  nwM^  ^e  oeaioreoeo.  Howe 

conferees  poldMd  ovU  tlMt  tkU  pro|oet  Is  for 


tko  rsplaeasnent  ct  six  erheuet  gm  oeolers 
vhlch  bavo  been  In  operation  for  17  years. 
Tbe  exhaust  coolers.  In  their  preeent  eoodl- 
tton,  limit  the  performanoe  esipahUl^  to 
teet  faelBty  iiBiauslui  eyolem, 
tbe  test 


ttie  ortgiaal  atUtBde  rupabllMj  and 
provide  tha  faculty  with  Its  ortglnal  test 
eapabUlty. 

TinB  Senate  receded. 
MoOuire  AFB.  M.J.— Addttton  to  psMengar 

terminal.  9821.000 

In  Its  original  ooaeideratlaa  of  the  bill. 

the  Senate  deleted  this  project  and  stated 

that  since  It  was  at  relatively  low  priority  on 

the   list   of  projeds.   It   eoold   be   deferred. 

of  Ida*  ataaft  Mndag  tha  MoOidro  tw- 
mlnal  are  OC-8  stoetdiad-Jeta  When  two  of 

theee   alrtaeaft    -• •♦ 'y   ioad/uniaad. 

approximately  438  paieengr is  plus  zelattves 
and  friends  are  massed  Into  a  structure 
orlginaUy  designed  for  only  300  paasengen. 
I^e  reealtant  turmall  presente  aa  anten- 
able  situation. 
The  Senate 


Ooodfellow  APB.  Tex. — Crypto  training 
ftaUty.  93 J0e,990 

Thla  projact  warn  added  ^  tke  Hooee  be- 
cause In  their  seview  eif  the  Air  Foroe  pro- 
gzam,  it  was  determined  that  the  ^n^acl 
was  of  sufllclent  urgency  to  wanant  current 
<'<wiBidse  atUjii.  ^xls  fbcUlty  provides  Instruc- 

'^pecflDc  skflls  a^Boc^taktod  wtth  tbe  operattosi 

equipment  to  both  nUtus  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armf.  Xavy,  and  Air  FOne. 
The  STlsUng  facilities  were  not  »*— 'g"*^  for 
ttbelr  current  nse  and  do  not  provide  ade- 
qua<«  or  aothortaed  sqnare  footage. 
The 


oCntuntaai 

tte.  riaee  It  Is 
average  unit  coet  is  desirable  if 
trol   la  to   be  maintained  over  t 
program. 

In  lieu  of  this  imw  ooncept.  the  Depart- 
ment asked  for  aa  liii  inaiiii  in  an  average 
unit  cost  of  bouaii^  Within  the  United 
States,  other  than  *'"^-  and  Hawaii,  they 
asked  for  an  Inereaae  la  the  average  ooet 
from  $23,000  to  $24,500  per  unit  with  an 
absolute  unit  eost  Increase  of  from  $40,000 
to  $45,000.  Outdde  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Pu«to  Rico,  they 
asked  for  an  averaac  unit  coet  of  $36,000  as 
opposed  to  the  camtu  tmjnoo,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  abaoiute  oast  of  a  unit  of 
$6,000  over  the  current  nmit  of  940.000 

Rather  than  Inereaae  the  unit  cost,  tbe 
House  In  their  dcUberatlaais,  choae  to  main- 
tain the  existing  unit  eoata,  but  in  lieu  of 
reducing  the  funds  reqoested.  added  some 
865  addltlanal  units  of  housing  which  were 
to  be  constmeted  wllliln  the  amount  aUowed. 

Tbe  S«>ate  was  oonrtDced  that  some  in- 
crease in  the  unit  ooat  was  fhaiialiis  in  view 
of  the  past  building  coat  Inereaae  and  an 
anUdpated  l1iiH4id  tnereeae  in  the  future. 
Acoosdlagly.  the  flfsiste  mmm  gf~"*— f  a  new 
average  unit  cost  within  the  ITBtted  States. 
other  than  Alaska  asid  JbMSiM.  vt  9M.000 
wtthaa  I 

United  Statea.  »~-«"^Tg  . 
Puerto  Bioo,  the  Senate  giaiiiad  a  new  mut 
coat   or   938,000   wttlt   an   ahaUiala   eost   of 

the 
welts  of 
ittea  In 


rttle  nr — Defence  mgrmcia 
Defense  Depot,   Medtaalcsbarg.   Pa. — IJ^t- 

lB(     and     Iiu|ji  u  *  ciucuta     to     Sxilldtng, 

9T3t,000 

The  House  deleted  this  isruject  during  its 
consideration,   but  it   was   imludud   in   the 

conferees    oonetnaed    tt*    Boase    oondHees 

that  la^pioved  emrlenry  would  rasutt  from 
the  propoaed  rnhahUltitlrin  of  these  **"llt*liti 
The  House  reoedsd. 

Section  403 
The  Department  of  Oaieuae  eeqaasaed  915 
million  for  the  Searetaiy  of  DsIBsmw^  eaaer- 
gency  ftind.  The  House  minmlttne  y^^^^H 
out  to  the  Department  of  Dafe 
durtag  th*  hisrla^i  that  < 


bfU  atang   with 
Safeguard  caats  in  oadsr  t^st  aU  oasts  of  the 
Safeguard  aystem  ooold  be  r"— "HI mill  in  aa>e 

bill. 
After 

of 


<  m  units  Of 
Drum.  N.T..  which  the 
agreed  were  thoroughly  Justtfled.  Ukewlse. 
the  conferees  Tmaiiliiwiutfy  agreed  to  the 
inclusion  of  90  anlis  of  haualng  for  a  hl^ily 
classifled  mission  In  Australia  which  were  re- 

swkaa]aa*Ma  of  tke  Mil  «a  th*  Oenvaas.  Mo 

at  Camp  Drum  or  in  Australia  atnee  ttey  wiU 
be  aooompUshed  out  of  aaslaga  la  the  temlly 
hcualag  aceouat. 


Even  thotigh  the  wit 
oommlttae  that  tighter  eontrol  wlU  b*  put 
Into  effect,  the  Boue*  f att  that  a  cut  of  95 
million  would  not  b*  detxloMntal  to  the 
Department  of  Hafaaaa. 

TlM  Sanata,  in  Ita  ilallbeiaUins.  fidt  a  cut 
of  9a.eaa.000  wassuAdant. 

T^irlng  the  rnnfsrsane  the  HniMe  mafei  nai 
pursuadad  the  nsnate  imnfaeeas  that  th*  95 
mUUoD  raduottod  dM  net  la^^  thedefooas 
posturs  of  th*  Uait*d 

Ths 


military  family  housing. 
PifJe  ni 


189  *f  tan*  19. 

of  seal  peep 
erty  owned  by  th*  United  males  wtes*  ths 
ktad  fair  maifeat  vaTaa  oT  Ch*  prup«ty 
Is  mere  than  999^909  wiHseut  oenKreartanal 


ritle  r— Jrottary  /emay 

Th*  administration  requaated  99t9JM10.000 
for  all  ooats  of  family  >>*«"-« ng  This  litrtiwlw 
the  oo*t  of  operatlan  and  maAntensaee  of 
extsttag  bouatefr  daM  fiqaaaM  on  Saraaar 
Ci^abart  a«id  Whanr  yy^-n.  aarvtaaaMn'a 

9.9M  uBfta  «(  Mw  lMi)[rti«.  Whila  «a»  Dspaat- 
manfa  prograaa  avaraaad  o«t  at  IMjBgtt  par 
unit,  thay  did  propoa*  a  new  eaneapt  In  tft« 
pricing  of  unit  eost;  aaaaaaly.  tk*  rrltMlah 
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MiUtAry  RMervatlon  In  rach»iic«  far  oerteln 
oUmt  Unda.  Tb«  Houae  of  mpr— ntotlTwi 
PMM«  H  Jl.  3666  on  lioDdwr.  Octobar  4.  •on- 
taming  th«  Identical  l*ngua««  In  8«otk>n  7M 
M  added  by  the  8«n*t«.  Ttxmttof,  In  artmt 
to  prarent  furtbar  laglalatlTa  action  on  HX. 
3566,  tb«  Houaa  agreed  to  the  Inelualon  of 
Section  706. 

Tbe  Hbuae  receded. 

T.    BDWASD   HtUTT, 
MCI.TXK  Paicx, 

O.  C.  PtSHKa, 
CRAai,sa  B.  Bx]*HrrT, 
jAiota  A.  BTBira, 
Sakuxi,  S.  SrsATroir, 
tiKsus  C.  Amnw, 
Altti*  B.  CKonski, 

WlIJJAM    O.    BSAT, 

Boa  WtLaoK, 
Casucton  J.  Kxtio, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JOBK   C.    STKMina, 
BrVAMT    STlflMOTOir, 

HUTBT  M.  Jackson, 
8am  J.  EBViif,  Jr., 
HowAKD  W.  Cannon, 
Hasbt  F.  Btss,  Jr., 
Stbok  THtraMOND, 
John  Town, 
P*m  H.  DoicnncK, 
tfanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  EX»MONDE(ON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
return  to  Washington  from  Oklahoma 
yesterday  was  unavoidably  delayed  due 
to  several  developments.  Including  an 
airplane  equipment  failure,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  missed  the  rollcall  vote  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Had  I  been  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  voted  for  this  resolution,  and 
against  any  crippling  amendments  to  it. 

I  regret  very  much  missing  these  im- 
portant votes. 


e:ve  edstrom 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Bfr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  sorrow  and  regret  that  we 
learned  late  this  afternoon  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Eve  Edstrom,  a  prize-winning  re- 
porter with  the  Washington  Post  for  20 
years. 

Mrs.  Edstrom  died  in  her  home  last 
night  of  cancer.  She  was  48  years  old. 
Many  of  us  here  in  Congress  recall  Mrs. 
Edstrom's  perceptive  and  highly  skilled 
reporting.  She  had  visited  my  committee 
many  times  and  I  never  ceased  to  re- 
spect her  outstanding  ability  to  grasp  a 
complicated  piece  of  legislation  and 
translate  its  meaning  to  her  readers  In 
a  manner  for  all  to  understand. 

Covering  the  Hill  Is  no  six>rt  for  the 
weak.  The  legislation  Is  highly  complex 
and  frequently  challenges  lucid  under- 
standing. 

Yet,  Mrs.  Edstrom  had  that  unique 
ability  to  fight  deadlines  and  bring  de- 
tails of  a  complex  story  in  a  manner  that 
did  credit  to  the  entire  Journalism  pro- 
fession. 


Eve  Edstrom  joined  the  Post  in  1951 
after  working  for  the  LoulsvUle  Journal 
for  6  years. 

She  was  president  of  ttae  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  while  her  husband, 
Ed  Edstrom,  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  the  early  IMM's. 

Among  the  awards  Mrs.  Edstrom  won 
were  three  Washington  Newspaper  Oulld 
Awards,  tbe  Heywood  :fooun  Award  and 
the  Catherine  O'Brien  Award  for  a  series 
on  relief  and  unwed  mothers. 

The  Washington  Post  has  lost  an  out- 
standing Journalist  and  we  here  in  Con- 
gress have  lost  a  highly  skilled  com- 
municator who  brought  meaning  and 
understanding  to  her  readers  of  the  high- 
ly complex  natiire  of  Congress. 

We  shall  miss  her  integrity;  her  hon- 
esty; and  above  all,  her  profound  skill  as 
a  Journalist. 

I  extend  to  her  family  my  profound 
sorrow. 


CONSXJMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  cast  an 
historic  vote.  It  is  one  of  those  votes  that 
will  be  discussed  when  the  Congress  is 
rated  on  Its  willingnees  to  reorder  its  pri- 
orities. It  Is  a  subject  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed when  Congress  efforts  to  provide 
relief  to  the  harried  consumers  of  this 
Nation  are  examined.  And  it  is  a  vote  that 
is  being  watched  closely  across  the  Na- 
tion by  those  who  have  been  duped, 
cheated,  conned,  and  otherwise  sold  in- 
ferior merchandise  In  the  Nation's 
marlcetplaces. 

Today  the  House  votes  on  creating  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee  will  create 
Just  such  an  agency  but  Its  powers  to 
protect,  in  some  respects,  will  be  mlnis- 
cule  and  next  to  useless. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strength- 
en this  bill. 

The  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial 
today  entitled  "Craisumer  Protection:  A 
Key  Vote  in  the  House,"  talks  about  the 
Moor  head  amendment: 

Declalve  to  the  outcome  Is  an  amend- 
ment— offered  by  William  Moortaead  (D- 
Pa.) — that  would  broaden  the  range  of  fed- 
eral actlvlttee  In  which  the  propoaed  agency 
can  interrene.  This  Is  not  aaking  for  unfair 
I>owers  or  seeking  to  have  tbe  deck  stacked 
In  favor  of  consumers:  It  Is  only  asking  that 
the  new  agency  be  allowed  to  represent  con- 
sumers in  the  government's  decision-making 
and  policy-making  procedures.  Without  tbe 
Moorbead  anvendment.  the  consumer  agency 
would  be  excluded  from  nKMt  of  tbaee  proce- 
dures. Strangely,  when  an  idea  Is  forwarded 
to  put  the  buyer  on  equal  footing  with  the 
seller,  this  somehow  Is  seen  as  radical.  Ac- 
tually tbe  Moorbead  amendment  would  give 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  no  regula- 
tory power,  no  powers  to  fine,  to  penalize  or 
to  dictate  to  an  industry.  It  only  allows  the 
CPA  to  present  the  consumer  case  before  an 
agency  or  court.  This  Is  only  common  falr- 
neaa.  In  paaslng  the  Moorbead  amendment, 
the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
consumer  movement  in  an  effective  way. 


I  Include  this  editorial  in  the  Rioord 
now  and  urge  the  House  to  support  my 
amendment  today : 

CoNSVMOB  PsoracnoN:  A  Krr  Vorx  in  thk 
Hotrax 

Rarely  does  a  day  paaa  that  news  of  a 
marketplace  deception,  fraud  or  "mistake." 
Is  not  reported.  It  might  be  poisoned  aoup 
yesterday,  dangerous  drugs  or  toys  being 
banned  by  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
today,  or  another  recall  announcement  of 
I>otentlally  unsafe  cars  tomorrow.  The  busi- 
nessmen or  corporations  are  quick  to  say 
that  their  particular  offense  was  moat  cer- 
tainly a  rare  lapse.  This  may  be  true  enough. 
But  from  the  consumer  viewpoint  some  kind 
of  stronger  protection  Is  needed  by  way  of 
reassurance.  Representative  Benjamin  Roaen- 
thal  (D  N.Y.)  and  other  oonaumer-mlnded 
law-makers  have  been  working  on  legislation 
that  would  create  this  crucial  aid — an  Inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Tbe 
idea  hab  been  In  the  works  for  years,  and 
the  House  Hill  will  vote  today  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Issue  Is  not  so  much  whether  or  not 
an  agency  will  be  established;  the  Senate  last 
year  approved  tbe  general  Idea  by  a  vote  of 
74-4  and  this  year  a  bill  came  out  of  com- 
mittee 34-4.  Instead,  the  teat  la  whether  the 
agency  will  be  given  strong  or  only  token 
powers.  The  administration.  Representative 
Chet  Hollfleld,  chairman  of  tbe  Oovernmeut 
Operations  Committee,  and  a  number  of  com- 
merce Icbblea  are  taking  the  cosmetic  ap- 
proach— an  agency  that  would  look  and 
sound  powerful  but  In  fact  would  be  weak. 
Defending  the  weaknesaea  he  has  helped  put 
into  the  legislation,  chairman  Hollfleld  said: 
"Any  person  who  votea  against  this  bill  as  It 
is  now  constituted  ...  Is  voting  against  the 
consumers  of  America,  and  their  chance  to 
really  get  started  in  thla  tteld."  Oet  started? 
Where  baa  Mr.  Hollfleld  been  the  past  few 
ye€Ui7  Tbe  consumer  movement  has  been 
building  In  such  Impact  and  breadth  that 
a  strong  protection  agency  la  now  needed  as 
a  climax,  not  a  beginning.  Thoae  who  are 
working  for  strength  Include  such  consumer 
allies  as  The  Consumer  Federation  of  Ameri- 
ca, Ralph  Nader,  Conunon  Cause,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal and  18  members  of  tbe  Government 
Operatlona  Conuxxlttee. 

Decisive  to  tbe  outcome  Is  an  amendment — 
offeree  by  Williams  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) — that 
would  broaden  the  range  of  federal  activi- 
ties In  which  the  propoaed  agency  can  Inter- 
vene. This  is  not  asking  for  unfair  powers  or 
seeking  to  have  the  deck  stacked  In  favor  of 
consumers;  it  Is  only  asking  that  the  new 
agency  be  allowed  to  represent  consumers 
In  the  government's  decision-making  and 
policy-making  procedures.  Without  the  Moor- 
head amendment,  the  consumer  agency 
would  be  excluded  from  moat  of  theee  pro- 
cedures. Strangely,  when  an  idea  Is  forwarded 
to  put  the  buyer  on  equal  footing  with  the 
seller,  this  somehow  is  seen  as  radical.  Actu- 
ally the  Moorbead  amendment  would  give  tbe 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  no  regulatory 
power,  no  powers  to  fine,  to  penalise  or  to 
dictate  to  an  Industry.  It  only  allows  tbe 
CPA  to  preaent  tbe  consumer  case  before 
an  agency  or  court.  This  Is  only  common 
falrnesa.  In  paaslng  the  Moorbead  amend- 
ment, the  House  has  an  opportunity  to  Join 
the  consumer  movement  in  an  effective  way. 


HISTORIC  MONUMENTS  PRESERVA- 
TION BILL  WILL  SAVE  OLD  CUS- 
TOMHOUSE 

(Mrs.  ABZUQ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute ;  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
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introducing  a  bill  which  would  permit 
State  and  local  govemmenta  to  take  over 
and  maintain  historic  properties  without 
undue  burden  on  their  meager  flnanrial 
resources.  The  measure  would  provide 
that  when  the  Federal  Ooveminent  de- 
termines that  surplus  Federal  property  is 
suitable  for  use  as  an  historic  monument 
and  conveys  It  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, the  grantee  may  permit  commer- 
cial use  of  the  property  if  such  use  is 
compatible  with  use  of  the  property  for 
historic  monument  purposes. 

Under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  surplus  Federal  properties  are  con- 
veyed without  cost  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  for  historic  preservation. 
However,  no  commercial  uses  have  been 
heretofore  allowed.  Because  expenses  of 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  in  old 
structures  are  particularly  high,  preser- 
vation of  a  site  Is  often  not  feasible  unless 
some  revenue-producing  use  of  the  prop- 
erty can  be  made.  By  permiUing  such 
uses  in  limited,  carefully  controlled  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  possible  to  develop 
and  maintain  certain  historic  monument 
sites  which  would  otherwise  be  left  to  de- 
teriorate or  be  demolished  to  make  way 
for  new  construction. 

One  such  structure  Is  the  New  York 
Customs  House,  located  in  my  district  at 
the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan.  Designed 
by  Cass  Gilbert  and  constructed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  this  seven- 
story  French-style  building  may  be  lost 
to  posterity  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted. 
The  Federal  Government  may  soon  de- 
clare it  as  surplus  property,  and  the  city 
of  New  York  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
It  unless  it  produces  some  revenue.  The 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  building  for  ap- 
propriate and  compatible  commercial 
purposes  would  enable  the  use  of  the 
remainder  for  such  cultural  and  educa- 
tional activities  as  a  museum,  study 
programs,  lectures,  and  research. 

Determination  of  which  commercial 
activities  are  appropriate  will  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  ap- 
proves the  grantee's  plan  to  repair,  re- 
habilitate, restore,  and  maintain  the 
property.  The  professional  judgment  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks 
will  prevent  any  frivolous  or  improper 
use  of  the  properties,  as  well  as  insuring 
that  only  those  monuments  truly  worthy 
of  preservation  will  be  considered  for 
conveyance. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  further  approves 
the  grantee's  plan  for  financing  and  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  fair 
property  value,  such  pajrment  to  come 
from  the  Income  received  from  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  property  after  recovery 
of  all  costs  to  the  grantee  of  restoration 
and  maintenance.  Any  extra  revenue 
produced  by  the  monument  above  and 
beyond  that  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  used  by  the  grantee  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  bill  would  grant  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental grantee  for  uw  as  an  historic 
monument  In  perpetuity.  aboUahlnc  tiie 
20-year  IlmltatlOD  in  ezlxtlnc  law.  Fur- 
thermore, the  mflMure  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  stvidus  properties  have 
an  historic  significance  going  back  at 


leagt  BO  years  before  their  being  declared 
surplus. 

Far  too  often,  monuments  worth  pre- 
serving for  their  architectural  or  historio 
value  are  lost  to  iMsterity  because  there 
is  no  money  available  to  maintain  them; 
in  other  instances,  such  structures  are 
turned  into  unbearable  tourist  traps. 
llUs  measure  would  prevent  either  fate 
from  befalling  prc^jertles  conveyed  under 
its  provisions,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  it  their  full  support. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  follows: 

HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  facilitate  the  preservation  of  historic 
nwnuments,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1940,  aa  amended  (40 
n.S.C.  484).  Is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  303 (k)  (3)  aa  aectlon  303 (k) 
(4)  and  by  adding  a  new  203(k)(3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(k)(3)  Without  monetary  consideration 
to  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  may 
oonvey  to  any  Stete.  pollUcal  subdlvlalon, 
instrumentalltlea  thereof,  or  municipality, 
all  of  tbe  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  any  surplus  real  and 
related  personal  property  whlob  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  determined  Is  suit- 
able and  desirable  for  use  aa  a  blst(M-lc  monu- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  tbe  public.  Mo  prop- 
erty shall  be  determined  to  be  suitable  or 
desirable  for  use  as  a  historic  nusnument  ex- 
cept In  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  estab- 
lished by  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  for  tbe  preaervatlon  of  historic  Amer- 
ican sites,  buildings,  objects,  axxl  antiqtil- 
tles  of  national  algniflcance,  and  for  other 
purpoees',  improved  August  31,  IBSS  (40  8tat. 
666) ,  and  only  so  much  of  any  such  property 
shall  be  so  determined  to  be  suitable  or  de- 
sirable for  such  use  as  Is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  proper  observation  of  Its 
historic  features. 

"(A)  Tbe  Administrator  may  authorise  uae 
of  any  property  conveyed  iinder  this  sub- 
section for  revenue-producing  activities  if 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  (1)  determines 
that  such  activities  are  comi>atlbIe  with  use 
of  the  property  for  historic  monument  pur- 
poaea, (U)  ^prorea  the  grantee^  plan  tat 
repair,  rehabUltatlon,  restoration,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  property,  and  (lU)  approvea 
tbe  grantee's  plan  for  financing  repair,  re- 
habUltatlon, restoration,  aiul  maintenance  of 
the  property.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  a  financial  plan  unless  it  pro- 
vides that  Incomes  In  excess  of  coets 
of  repair,  rehabUltatlon,  restoration,  and 
maintenance  shall  be  used  by  the  grant- 
ee only  for  public  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poaea. The  Admlnlatrator  may  not  authorise 
any  uses  under  this  aubaectlon  untu  the  Sec- 
retary baa  examined  and  approTed  the  ae- 
oountlng  and  financial  proeedurea  used  by 
the  grantee.  Tbe  SecMtary  may  periodically 
audit  the  reoorda  of  tbe  grantee,  directly  re- 
lated to  the  property  conveyed. 

"(B)  The  deed  of  oonveyanoc  of  any  aur- 
plua  real  prc^Mrty  dlapoaed  of  under  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  thla  aubeectton — 

"(1)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
shall  be  uaed  and  maintained  for  historic 
monument  purposes  ir  perpetuity,  and  that 
In  the  event  that  the  propwty  caaaaa  to  be 
uaed  or  malnta Inart  for  that  purpose,  all  or 
any  portion  of  Um  property  aball.  In  Its  then 
e¥latlng  oondttlon,  at  tlM  opttoo  of  the  United 
Statae.  revart  to  tbe  United  8Ut«a;  and 

"(II)  may  contain  aucb  additional  terma. 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  eondltlona  aa 
may  be  determined  by  tbe  Administrator  to 


te  necesaary  to  aaf  eguard  tJU  intereeta  <rf 
tbe  United  States. 

"(C)  'States'  as  used  in  this  subsection.  In- 
cludes tbe  I^trlct  of  Ck>lumbla,  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Kloo,  and  tbe  terri- 
tories and  poaaesalons  of  Mve  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  ia32(h)  )  is 
repealed. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Mr.  Blakton,  Mr.  Btkov,  Mr.  CAam, 
Mr.  HxLSTOSKi,  Mr.  Mktcalr,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Podbll,  Mr.  Rot  and  Mr. 
ScHMiTz,  the  "Surface  Itansportation 
Act  of  1971."  This  bill,  originally  intro- 
duced as  H  Jl.  10146,  was  initially  referred 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be- 
cause it  contained  an  investment  tax 
credit  title  and  other  tax  provisions.  Be- 
cause the  recently  passed  economic  leg- 
islation included  an  investment  credit, 
and  because  the  remainder  of  provisions 
in  the  legislation  fall  more  appropri- 
ately under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  (Com- 
mittee, I  am  today  reintroducing  this 
legislation  without  any  tax  titles  or  sec- 
tions. 

Upon  original  introduction  I  stated 
that  I  believed  that  this  bill  would  begin 
the  process  of  restoring  this  Nation's 
surface  tramq?ortation  system,  a  revital- 
ization  necessary  for  a  healthy  intovtate 
commerce  and  a  strength«ied  American 
economy.  That  statement  is  certainly  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then,  and  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Upon  original  introduction  I  ulso 
pointed  out  that  although  this  bill  per- 
tains to  regulated  surface  transporta- 
tion, it  is  my  strong  peraonal  feeling  that 
a  number  of  its  provisions  should  be 
made  applicable  to  air  transportation. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  presently  reexamin- 
ing title  I  and  other  sections  in  view  of 
the  very  difficult  cai>ltal  situation  facing 
some  of  our  Nation's  regulated  airlines. 
It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  this 
Nation's  transportation  system  must  be 
assessed — and  improved — as  a  total  sys- 
tem, with  each  of  its  parts  interrelating 
and  interacting  ettdently.  I  would  hope 
the  committee  might  agree  when  it  con- 
siders this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  reflecU  the  best 
efforts  of  the  railroads,  tbe  truckers,  and 
water  carrters  to  lay  aside  ttieir  dlffer- 
eiwes  and  to  develop  a  itrogram  Improv- 
ing the  ability  of  transportation  to  carry 
out  its  essential  public  function.  The  air 
transport  sectiwi  of  our  timnsportaUon 
system  is  now  also  «*""«"«"g  the  btH. 

I  am  under  no  Uluaion  that  this  bUl 
will  solve  all  of  our  transportation  ills. 
But  I  believe  it  win  make  an  effective 
beginning.  I  hope  that  each  Ifember  of 
Congress  oonoemed  about  the  futorc  of 
our  transpoitatlan  system  win  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  consider  this 
legislative  proposal. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  GSR.  LEWIS  PUL- 
LER.     OUR      MOST      DECORATED 

MARINE 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  wm  flven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  reyise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.'> 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  country  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers yesterday  carrtod  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Gen.  Lewis  Piiller,  om- 
most  decorated  marine.  Such  attention 
beflits  the  memory  of  this  outstanding 
military  leader. 

Gen.  Lewis  Puller  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  men  who  served  under  him, 
not  for  the  awards  he  won.  but  for  the 
attention  and  understanding  he  gave 
them.  Some  of  my  constituents  who 
served  under  him  have  told  m«  of  the 
deep  concern  he  had  for  them.  He  worked 
them  hard,  they  said,  but  he  wanted 
them  to  get  the  best  care  and  the  best 
breaks.  He  was  brave  and  was  a  constant, 
unfailing  example  for  his  men. 

This  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by 
Oen.  Lewis  Walt,  former  assistant  c<»n- 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  had 
fought  alongside  General  Puller  and  was 
his  lifelong  friend. 

General  Walt  said : 

No  braver  man  ever  took  tbe  field.  He  was 
absolutely  cool  under  flre.  His  rule  was  to 
hit  the  enemy  with  all  you're  got  at  tbe 
right  time  and  In  tbe  rl^t  place.  Hla  first 
concern  was  always  tbe  enlisted  men.  He 
loved  them,  and  I  believe  they  loved  him. 
He  didn't  send  them  into  battle,  they  fol- 
lowed him  In. 

General  Puller  had  a  very  character- 
istic stancCwlth  his  chest  out  and  mili- 
tary "brace"  in  great  evidence,  thus  he 
became  known  as  Chesty,  a  name  by 
which  his  men  affectionately  called  him 
thereafter. 

He  served  37  years  with  the  corps, 
starting  as  a  private.  He  enlisted  in  1918 
and  retired  in  1955  because  of  ill  health. 
He  was  73  when  he  died  at  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  Hampton. 
Va..  Monday  night. 

Chesty  Puller  won  56  decorations.  He 
served  in  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and  China  in 
between  World  Wars.  In  both  World  War 
n  and  Korea  he  had  Marine  commands, 
and  he  received  numerous  wounds  dur- 
ing battles,  but  refused  to  give  up  the 
fight  ever. 

My  friends  tell  me  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  face  the  enemy,  nor  his  supe- 
riors. He  was  a  superb  battlefield  com- 
mander, but  because  he  was  not  afraid 
to  disagree  and  because  he  was  out- 
spoken, his  general's  stars  came  late  in 
his  career.  His  first  star  was  awarded  in 
1951,  and  his  second  in  August  1953,  after 
he  was  sent  stateside  to  training  com- 
mands. He  received  his  third  star  at  his 
retirement  in  1956,  and  he  continued 
to  watch  our  military  posture  and  our 
involvement  around  the  world. 

Because  of  his  great  concern  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  men,  he 
will  remain  in  the  pages  of  history  as  an 
outstanding  example  among  military 
leaders.  We  are  sorry  he  has  gone  and 
pray  that  future  generations  will  heed  his 
examples. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BOURKE 
B.  mCKENLOOPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pccnfsja).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  Is  recognized  for  W  mhi- 
ntcs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  8ei>tem- 
bcr  9,  In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  former  U.S. 
Senator  Bourke  B.  IBckenlooper.  75,  was 
buried. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  career  of  one 
of  lowas  most  distinguished  and  popu- 
lar sons. 

"Hick,"  as  he  was  popularly  known, 
spent  almost  half  his  Mfe  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  both  Iowa  and  the  Na- 
tion and  his  accomplishments  were 
many. 

He  was  a  coauthor  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  the  law  that  enabled 
the  commercial  development  of  atomic 
energy.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, he  was  instrumental  In  the  1967 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  in  an  a«e  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  notable  for  aUowine  foreign  na- 
tions to  push  this  country  around,  It 
was  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the 

1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  pro- 
vided for  termination  of  aid  to  any  na- 
tion that  expropriates  American-owned 
property  and  fails  to  pay  for  it  within  6 
months. 

A  stanch  Republican,  his  party  hon- 
ored him  by  making  him  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  from 

1962  to  1968.  when  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic hfe. 

Even  before  he  came  to  Washington. 
Senator  Hickenlooper  was  devoting  him- 
self to  the  people  of  his  State.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  was 
twice  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  served  as  Governor  before  entering 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944. 

He  had  a  well-fotmded  fear  of  the 
ever-growing  Federtd  bureaucracy,  which 
he  described  as  "a  fourth  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  in  many  ways  overshadows 
the  other  three." 

"Hick"  had  a  finely  honed  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  some  of  his  favorite  stories  in- 
volved his  name.  He  used  to  tell  about  the 
time  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Taylor 
Coimty.  Iowa,  and  his  mother  sent  him 
on  an  errand  to  a  drugstore : 

I  asked  for  a  nickel's  worth  of  assafetlda 
and  told  tbe  druggist  to  charge  it.  He  asked 
my  name  and  I  told  him  It  was  Bourke 
Blakemore  Hlcktnloopter.  He  asked  me  to  re- 
peat It  and  I  did.  He  said.  "Here,  sonny,  take 
It.  It  isn't  worth  a  nickel  to  write  aaaafetlda 
and  Hickenlooper  on  a  charge  ticket." 

Senator  Hickenlooper  was  a  champion 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  of  a 
farm  economy  free  from  Federal 
controls. 

He  opposed  much  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation  that  csune  before  the  Senate 
in  the  l»«0's.  He  opposed  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Peace  Corps,  and  medicare. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  died  in  his  sleep 
on  September  4,  while  visiting  in  the 
home  of  a  friend  at  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 
Only  last  December  did  he  suffer  a  heavy 


blow  In  the  death  oC  his  wile.  Veraa.  Her 
Ungerlnc  lUnaa  vas  one  ti  the  oamvA- 
Unc  reasons  for  the  Senator's  retirement 
f  rona  Ccbsicm  in  IMt. 

In  the  death  of  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper, Iowa  and  the  Nation  lost  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant  and  I  kist  a  per- 
sonal friend. 

To  his  son  and  daughter  and  their 
families  I  extend  my  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  in  Congress 
for  msmy  years,  the  Honorable  Charles  B. 
Hoeven,  now  living  in  retirement  in  Al- 
ton. Iowa,  was  a  ckwe  personal  friend  of 
the  late  VB.  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper oi  Iowa. 

Because  of  this  k>ng  and  Intimate  re- 
lationship with  Senator  Hickenlooper.  I 
am  inserting  Mr.  Hoeven's  tribute  to  his 
friend  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

HOKVKM   KiTlOCIZZS  HKKUCLOOPm 

I  deeply  regret  the  sudden  paaslng  ot  my 
dear  frtand  and  former  colleague.  Senator 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  on  September  4. 
1071.  I  was  out  of  tbe  State  of  Iowa  at  the 
time  of  bU  passing  and  on  tbe  day  of  bis 
funeral  at  Cedar  R&plds,  Iowa,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1971.  If  I  bad  been  at  my  home  in 
Iowa  at  the  time.  I  most  certainly  would 
have  attended  the  funeral  serTlces. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  and  I  had  much  in 
common.  We  were  both  members  of  the  88th 
DtrlalOQ  In  World  War  I.  We  also  aUended 
tbe  (Allege  of  Law  of  tbe  State  University 
of  Iowa  together,  graduating  with  the  Class 
of  1922.  In  fact  we  had  recently  corresponded 
regarding  the  50th  Anniversary  of  our  gradu- 
ation to  be  held  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  In  June 
of  1972. 

The  late  Senator  and  I  also  served  to- 
gether In  tbe  Iowa  Oener&I  Assembly,  he  as 
a  member  of  tbe  Iowa  House  of  Repreaents- 
tlves  and  I  aa  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State 
Senate.  When  be  became  Lieutenant  (Gover- 
nor of  Iowa  In  January  of  1939,  I  was  chosen 
as  the  President  Pro-Tem  of  the  Senate,  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  during  the  ywars 
1990-1940  InclTwive,  whenever  tb«  Llcnten- 
ant  Governor  was  absent.  Later  I  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Houoe  of  Representa- 
tives from  tbe  old  Klgtatb  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  at  tbe  1943  Oeneral  Election 
and  tbe  Senator  was  elected  to  tbe  Umted 
States  Senate  In  tbe  Oeneral  Election  of  1944. 
Hence  the  Senator  and  I  served  to- 
gether In  the  Congress  for  twenty  years  un- 
tU  my  voluntary  retirement  In  January  of 
1906. 

In  the  passing  of  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
I  have  lost  a  close  and  Intimate  friend.  He 
made  a  splendid  record  In  tbe  United  States 
Senate  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  by 
hs  loyal  Iowa  constituents  whom  be  served 
so  well.  He  was  a  splendid  eitleen  and  a  great 
American  who  w«ll  served  hla  day  and  gen- 
eration. I  sbaU  miss  him  very  much  in  tbe 
days  that  lie  ahead.— Cbarlee  B.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleague  (Mr.  Gross) 
and  my  other  colleagues  from  Iowa  In 
this  tribute  today  for  one  of  the  great 
names  of  all  time  in  public  service  in  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  served  our 
State  for  many.  many,  many  years.  His 
name  was  a  household  word  since  I  was 
a  small  boy.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
his  position,  whatever  Uiat  may  have 
l>een,  and  he  was  well  respected  for  be- 
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Ing  a  Mnaic  adroeata  and  for  bdag  a 
panon  nho  voold  lei  peoida  know  caK> 
actly  vlMn  ha  itood  on  whatarar  tha  to- 
soamii^ba. 

Big  vtfa  wai  spared  tbe  grlaf  of  Ui 
floathi  bteaiiM  iba  paMcid  oo  a  law 
mantha  baton  ha  did. 

X  am  Mire  tb«  low  at  the  other  would 
have  baao  a  great  liiock  for  ^thor  one  of 
tbem  beoaase  as  all  of  my  ocdteacues 
know  tber  were  dose  and  devoted  to 
one  another. 

Mr.  Chatrman,  Senator  Hlckwilooner 
was  an  eTamide  of  bow  <me  never  knows 
what  notch  in  life  a  person  misht  make. 
Wbo  would  have  ever  tbougfat  that  a 
person  f rata  Iowa,  Cram  the  Iflddla  Weet, 
would  so  down  in  tajstory  as  X  am  sure 
he  will.  In  a  Add  siv^i  as  atomic  eowgy? 
We  are  Jvsfc  now  beginning  to  get  a  dim- 
mer of  what  be  must  have  known  for 
many  years  as  be  worked  eo  hard  in  this 
area,  and  that  is  that  it  Is  the  gr«st  en- 
ergy of  tbe  future  and  our  Natlcm  will 
greatly  depend  upon  this  type  of  energy. 
Mr.  fil>eaker.  be  was  one  of  tbe  very 
principal  architects  in  those  early  years 
and  those  important  years  during  tbe 
development  of  this  energy  and  be  was 
one  of  the  few  who  were  in  positions  of 
trust  and  made  sure  that  It  was  devel- 
oped tax  such  a  way  so  It  will  be  available 
for  tbe  use  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Ctoeaker.  be  shall  be  long  remem- 
bered for  that. 

My  family  extends  our  greatest  sym- 
pathy to  bis  daughter  and  his  scm  and  to 
his  other  loved  ones  in  their  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  om  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  and  for  yielding. 

Bourke  Hickenlooper  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service.  And,  what  a  record  be 
wrote.  Here  was  a  man  who  participated 
In  the  most  important  dedaiona  of  this 
Nation,  not  only  on  the  Senate  floor,  but 
as  an  inner-circle  confidant  at  the  high- 
est level  of  government.  He  could  be 
trusted. 

His  great  Judgment  was  sought  by  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  of  both  parties.  His 
Nation  always  came  before  partisan  can- 
sideration. 

When  he  was  partisan,  he  was  partisan 
to  principle,  but  time  after  time  he  re- 
fused the  easy  road  of  jwlltical  expe- 
diency to  follow  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed. 

I  think  It  is  notable  that  he  was  not  a 
self-serving  politician.  He  was  busy.  His 
work  was  always  Important.  He  could 
have  issued  dally  press  releasee  to  tell  tbe 
voters  back  home  what  their  Senator  was 
doing.  But  his  motivation  was  not  public- 
ity. He  did  not  need  It.  Tbe  vote  on  elec- 
tion day  mirrored  tbe  fact  that  Iowa's 
citizens  trusted  him  to  do  what  was  right 
in  their  interest  and  in  the  naMonal  in- 
terest. As  has  already  been  mentioned. 
this  gentleman  .was  influential  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  atomic  energy,  and 
foreign  policy.  But,  certainly,  there  has 
never  been  a  man  who  appreciated  the 
great  outdoors,  tbe  bunting  and  w«mi>j 
and  the  genuine  conservation  of  our  re- 


ally more  than  did  Benkc  Hlek- 
cnlooper.  Alttwogfa  ba  did  make  those 
loaportant  derlsWms  ttiat  iiMwed  btm  Into 
tbe  talghost  levels  of  goTBinmsnt,  no  one 
would  have  known  It  beeanse  be  was  a 
real  human  man.  a  good  fAthsr.  and  a 
wonderful  hnahand. 

He  was  highly  honored  because  tbe 
people  of  Iowa  knew  bim  as  a  man.  Had 
they  known  of  bis  dally  tremendous  con- 
tributions, so  largely  bidden  by  tbe  man 
blmaelf,  their  appredatton  would  have 
been  even  more  boundless. 
I  thank  tbe  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  QSLOBS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  for  Ms  remarks, 

Mr.  CULYBaR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentieman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Coi-vn) . 

(Mr.  CDLVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CULVXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  death 
of  Bourke  Hickenlooper  has  dquived 
Iowa  and  tbe  Nation  of  one  of  its  most 
dedicated  public  servants.  When  be 
cboee  to  retire  from  the  Soiate  in  1969 
he  bad  concludted  almost  three  decades 
of  high  public  service,  in  Iowa  and  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Bourke  Hickenlooper  exempUfled  qual- 
ities of  quiet  leadership  and  sustained 
purpose.  ThouiAi  his  name  did  not  often 
appear  in  large  headlines,  his  legislative 
Judgment  and  experience  were  frequently 
evident  in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
Within  ills  committees  particularly  his 
influence  was  pervasive  koA  wise.  His 
senior  position  cm  tbe  Republican  side  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  estab- 
lished standards  of  excellence  and  in- 
formal procedures  for  bipartisan  col- 
laboration which  were  widely  recognised 
and  which  demonstrably  enlarged  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  committee  in  the  con- 
duct and  oversight  of  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  was  a  man  who 
reached  bis  own  conclusions  reflectively 
and  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  legis- 
lative process  and  pride  in  tbe  Senate  as 
an  institution.  All  of  his  energies  were 
directed  to  the  woi%  of  that  body,  and 
he  was  able  to  blend  in  proper  measure  a 
devoti(»i  to  party  and  an  appreciation 
for  the  wider  and  enduring  interests  of 
his  country. 

On  Septonber  9 1  was  privileged  to  Join 
many  of  the  friends  of  Bourke  Hicken- 
looper at  a  service  of  commemorations 
In  Cedar  Rapids.  At  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  where  I  have  also  wor- 
shipped with  my  family,  the  pastor,  John 
Shew,  spoke  of  Bourke  Hlekenlooper's 
ability  to  arouse  among  bis  fellow  clti- 
sens  a  sense  of  trust  in  country  and  con- 
vey also  a  deep  sense  of  personal  hon- 
esty and  integrity.  These  are  uncommon 
yet  eesmtlwl  gifts  for  outstancUng  public 
service,  and  Senator  Hickenlooper  pos- 
sessed tbsip  In  abundance.  In  an  be  did 
and  said  there  was  no  false  drama,  no 
artifice,  no  evasl<m  of  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  bis  convictions.  For  this  we  h<mor 
the  memory  of  Bourke  Hickenlooper  as 
well  as  his  life's  partner,  Vema,  who  died 
a  short  time  p^vious. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  that  the 


of    meditation    vwken   at   tbe 

funeral  senrioe  by  the  Reverend  Shew  be 

liKlnded  with  these  remarks. 

TBS  OiVT  tm  BomRT  ...  a  IIbbratiom  at 

THB  MSMosist.  aaatica  or  SBHAToa  Boumm 

".  .  .  let  potir  y«a  be  ye*  «ii<t  pour  wo  be 
no,  . .  ."  Jmmea  f:l2 

Tbe  lata  a^lnhold  lH«t>ubr.  tn  an  article 
OD  Justice  sad  Ortar,  said  that  %b»  wason 
a  demoeratlc  aoelsCy  boMs  ttnattwr  Um  In 
tbe  tact  that  BS%  at  tbe  paopU  aooapt 
and  keep  the  laws  of  tb*  land.  Wbat  ba  was 
aaylag.  in  a  wc»tl,  la  tbat  our  ■odscy'a  founda- 
tion is  bunt  on  trust.  But  tbars  is  soom- 
thlng  wmeh  la  basic  to  trust.  TTivt  doas  not 
■Imply  appear.  No  one  tnasta  anotbw  by 
miaraly  hearing  words.  Ho  one  glvM  oon—nt 
to  avary  plaa.  Trust  la  bom  from  liaalc  bon- 
aaty. 

Tbat^  why  tbe  book  of  Jamaa  plaoaa  this 
word  at  tbe  very  last  part  of  tals  aeTeral  bits 
of  advice: 

"BiM  above  aU — yes — above  all  I — ^lat  your 
yea  ba  yaa.  and  your  no  ba  no . . ." 

This  U  tbe  baale  Christian  poalOon.  A 
(Tbrlatlan  should  need  no  dottad  Unaa  to  algn. 
no  notary  pubUoa  to  witaaas  bia  oontracta. 

Thia  U  not  original  with  Jamaa.  No,  It  U  a 
direct  quota  from  Jaaua  lilmaaU,  wbo  apoka  m 
tha  Sermon  on  tha  Mount:  "Dont  make 
oaths  and  seal  them  by  ref eranoe  to  heaven, 
or  earth,  or  by  your  haad — la(  what  you  aay 
ba  simply  'Yea'  or  "Mo'— anything  mora  than 
thIa  oooaaa  from  the  DavU."  By  daOnltion. 
Chrlati  man  or  woman  la  hooaat.  Bla  word  la 
clear.  Ba  means  to  kaap  hla  pccmlsa  no  mat- 
ter what  aztnmlty  overtakaa  him. 

Now  what  doaa  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
our  gatbarlng  hare  to  wonhlp  Ood  and  to 
remember  our  friend  Senator  Bourka  Hlokan- 
looper.  Flrat  of  aU,  let  ma  ramind  jrou  that 
the  greatest  casualty  of  tbe  last  30  years  has 
not  been  the  envlronstent,  neither  has  It  b«en 
the  cumulattva  auffarlng  of  war  wounded 
and  daad.  I  would  not  mmimlae  thaaa.  But 
the  greatest  casualty  at  the  laat  90  years 
In  my  opinion  has  baMi  the  erosion  of  trust 
in  our  country.  And  trust  goea,  whan  honaaty 
Is  no  longer  a  virtue.  Whan  our  succeaa  is 
measured  by  tbe  deals  we  can  make,  we 
inevitably  stretch  the  fact,  and  garnish  the 
truth. 

I  need  not  remind  this  congregation,  tbat 
we  have  been  Uvli^  in  a  time  whan  the  dtl- 
aen  has  grown  cynical  with  hla  govamment, 
and  when  tbe  govamment  has  had  to  tsike 
measuraa  to  arm  Itaelf  from  tbe  iHsbnmiiat 
cltiaen.  Wa  need  not  labor  thla  point.  U  la 
tbe  supreme  task  of  our  ttnM  to  raatore  hon- 
esty to  all  levels;  to  do  away  with  the  i^amour 
of  the  big  deal,  to  realise  tbat  there  Is  no 
diplomacy  which  dictates  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion must  not  deal  with  othara  except  in  tbe 
most  candid  fashion. 

Long-range,  honeaty  U  the  beat  policy, 
both  domeatic  and  foreign.  But  wa  have  said 
that  we  wm  not  labor  tha  point.  I  mention 
it  here  beeauae  we  are  remambarlng  a  man 
who  has  dlatinguUhad  hUuaelf  In  this  coun- 
try's sarvloa  for  over  half  his  Ufa.  I  have  not 
known  Senator  Hlokanlooper  paraonaUy,  ex- 
cept to  visit  him  In  hla  recant  sorrow  at  the 
oocaakm  at  hU  batovad  Varna's  death.  I  have 
known  hla  name,  however,  alnoa  I  waa  a  bc^. 
I  can  ramambar  tfaa  way  ha  eo—portad  him- 
self as  leader  of  vital  oommlttaaa  In  the  Sen- 
ate; I  have  read  aU  of  tha  woodarful  tnb- 
utaa  m  our  news  during  tha  paat  waak.  I 
have  talked  with  hU  frtanda.  And  oaa  thing 
oomaa  throng,  with  much  awiphaato.  Bouiks 
mdkanlooiwr  meant  whM  ba  aald,  and  aald 
What  ha  maant.  B»  waa  an  hooaat  saan. 
TbatiB  why  thla  nation  wlU  mlaa  him.  B»  gave 
tha  gift  of  taonaaty  to  It.  Ha  let  hU  yaa  ba  yes, 
and  his  no  ba  no. 

It  la  wrtttao  tharefora.  In  another  part  of 
tb«  New  Taatament,  that  such  hcaeaty  has 
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tb*    iinilirglrliiB    U    Oo«   htaaMlf.    VmI 

"As  «ttr^  ■•  CMI  1ft  tMtatfal.  ear 
you  tua  not  bwa  1^  aad  nb— «t 
tb«  Son  of  OtMt,  Jan*  CTirtrt,  w  aot 
•nd  I*(K  bat  til  hla  R  Ib  ahraia  Tm.  Vigr  tfl 
promt^M  of  Ood  find  tiMU  T«  In  lilm.'* 

In  tiiplBg  fMU 
8«n«tar  Hickink)op«  feM  bMn  Okrtit^ 
bo«fc  MMMemHy, 

Um  iwnmlM  «Q  aJl  trtia  •■•rsIm  ttal*  gin  «( 
booMty  !•  «te«  inr  tbam  Ood  gnnta  tk* 
re*  of  Btanud  Uf*. 
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Mr.  SCHSRUt.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlacsi  tbe 
Hdioratda  Bouvka  Htcfcynlooper  paued 
awaar  lart  aMoth.  be  left  behind  a  polit- 
ical Iccacy  tint  U  bonoraUe  In  mora 
than  name.  In  tale  M-year  eareer  of 
devoted  pidMle  service  spaaninc  five 
PresidentiJBJ  admlntotrattona.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  itaowed  unfailing  falthfotaMM 
to  prlitclple.  Known  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most ezpownt*  of  coneervatlve  Rcmb- 
Ucanlsm,  "Hick"— as  h«  was  affcetkm- 
ately  dabbed— ^lerer  deviated  from  this 
XihlkMaphy. 

In  the  manj  respanaible  roles  he  was 
choaea  to  ffil.  he  proved  again  and  again 
that  the  best  way  to  be  Influential  Is  to 
honor  Integrity  as  a  guiding  principle.  He 
always  acted  on  his  beliefs  and  was  proud 
of  them.  He  never  tried  to  straddle  a 
fence  for  safety's  sake,  and  made  m> 
bones  about  where  he  stood  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day.  Tbe  people  of  Iowa, 
who  appreciate  an  booest  and  forthright 
representative,  rewarded  him  with  four 
suceesslTe  terms  in  the  UjS.  Senate.  Dur- 
ing this  tenure  of  ofBce,  "Hick"  earned  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  a  Reimbllcan 
spokesman.  He  was  the  confidant  of  Pres- 
idents and  loae  to  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican position  on  the  BtaaaXe  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
in  the  last  2  years  of  his  final  term  In 
Congress,  and  it  was  a  great  honor  to 
Join  the  delegation  led  Iqr  so  dlstln- 
gulahed  a  Republican  and  cooservattva. 
His  Is  a  tradition  wall  worth  aondaiting, 
and  those  of  us  who  subscribe  to  his  prin- 
ciples are  prond  toJaMaw  la  hla  footstepa. 

Mr.  MATHS.  Mr.  S^aaker.  saddnly, 
quite  unexpectedly,  onr  beloved  former 
colleague  ftom  the  other  Chamber,  Sen- 
ator Bonrke  Blakemore  Hlckenlooper, 
was  called  by  his  Maker  one  day  this 
September. 

For  me.  Senator  Hlckenlooper ,  or 
"Hick"  tu  aU  Iowa  and  his  friends  every- 
where knew  him,  was  Indeed  "Mr.  Re- 
publican." His  record  of  34  years  of  con- 
tinuous puMlc  service — ^flrst  as  a  State 
representative  for  4  years,  then  as  Lieu- 
tensmt  Oovemor  for  4  years,  followed  by 
2  years  as  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  finally  by  24  years  as  UJEL  Senator, 
culmlnathic  In  his  voluntary  retirement 
on  the  eve  of  tbe  91st  Congreas.  In  Jan- 
uary 1969,  has  served  and  wDl  conthrae 
to  serve  as  an  Insptratlon  to  all  lowans 
aspiring  to  political  office  and  the  serv- 
ice of  their  fellow  man. 

"Hide"  was  not  one  to  push  himself 
into  the  limelight,  but  his  lnlhienc«< 
among  his  ooUnsguea  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  upon  Presidents  who  frequent- 
ly requested  his  counsd  In  noc^mbU- 
cized  walks  In  the  White  House  rose  gar- 
den, was  far  more  than  may  ever  be  real- 
ized. The  respect  and  esteem  with  which 


fhe  name  of  Bourke 
Blakemos»  HIekwiloflper  inypeared  before 
the  votats.  Twlae  defeated,  la  eaily  pri- 
mary lacticns  la  his  eareer,  be  baeame 
an  arduous  campaigner,  turnkig  his  nn- 
WMnittcw  nana  into  a  pdlttleal  asset 
rather  than  detriment.  H*  beeame  one 
at  the  most  popular  pidiUe  oWrial*  in 
tbe  hfartery  of  Iowa,  and  was  Indeed,  as 
stated  In  an  editorial  la  hla  hometown 
newspiM»er,  the  Cedar  Rapids  Oasette: 
The  wlnnlngest  Republican  the  Btatc 
has  ever  had. 

When  historians  have  had  opportunity 
to  give  objeettre  study  to  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  era  f<dlowlng  World 
War  n  and  closing  in  Senator  Hleken- 
looper's  retirement  In  1969,  I  am  sure 
thegr  will  consider  him  one  of  the  true 
leading  statesown  tif  the  time.  He  had 
served  throughout  the  Senate  career  on 
the  Jofttt  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  had 
been  chairman  when  the  Repuldicans 
were  in  the  majority  and  was  ranking 
minority  member  upon  his  retirement. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  Nation's 
maintaining  a  strtrng  defense  posture  In 
the  fidd  of  nuclear  arms  and  for  the 
idowshare  activities  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission,  could  rightly  be  attributed 
to  this  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Senator  Hlckenlooper  in  his  service  on 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
pursued  the  course  of  "nonpartlsanshlp" 
in  foreign  policy  matters  set  by  Senator 
Vandenberg.  He  refuaed  to  play  politics 
at  the  exijense  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  he  insisted  vopaa  the  committee  re- 
taining a  nomwrtlsan  professional  staff, 
without  political  resjKxulbllltles  and  with 
no  staff  member  owing  aUeglance  to 
either  the  majority  or  minority  of  the 
committee,  upon  his  becomii«  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
He  had  a  wide  and  deep  interest  In  for- 
eign affairs,  and  through  his  close 
friendship  with  the  committee  chairman. 
Senator  Pdlbught,  and  their  working 
relationship  Mtn  committee  produced 
significant  advances  in  foreign  relations 
legislation  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impoeslMe  to  adileve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  may  be  best 
known  among  students  of  Intematlanal 
law  for  the  various  amendments  to  for- 
eign assistance  legislation  which  con- 
tinue to  bear  his  name.  He  successfully 
obtained  enactment  of  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  suspending  foreign  assist- 
ance to  any  country  whose  government 
expropriated  American  properties  with- 
out providing  compensation  required  by 
international  law,  as  weU  as  enactment 
of  the  so-called  "Act  of  State  Doctrine 
Amendment."  The  antlexpropriatlon 
amendment  served  to  curb  the  many  ex- 
propriations threatened  In  the  wake  of 
Castro,  which  would  otherwise  have 
TwckxO.  all  Africa.  Asia.  Latin  America 
and  perhaps  Europe,  driven  out  invest- 
ment and  peiiiaps  have  brought  an  end 


Only  la 
tions  succeed  la  ignoring  I 
hMtJoni  ta  tlw  law  trtth  th* 

asquieaeaoeof) 

there  baen  a  reeaigwes  of 

aqpvopttetlona,  now  partiapa 

oritteal  potat 

by  tbe  United  Sta«sa  tf  tbe  1 

to  any  kmger  fbot  tha  MO  for  DorslgB 

assistance.  Had  the  Hlckenlooper  aBMnd- 

meats  been   enf  oraed  throogbout  tbe 

years.  It  woold  appear  we  woaM  be  la  a 

far  betto-  posltlan  la  oar  reiatlens  with 

the  leas  deveiopad  nations  and  certainly 

in  a  better  poiftlen  with  regard  to  our 

balance  of  payaieBts.  It  Is  not  loo  late. 

however,  for  the  United  Btatefe  to  tadst 

that  the  HIekealooper  amendments  and 

other  wtoe  conditions  upon  onr  ferdga 

assistance  programs  be  strictly  enforced, 

as  a  step  toward  the  "rule  of  law." 

"Hick"  was  frequntly  called  upon  for 
special  assignments  by  the  Senate  lead- 
ership and  by  Presidents  of  both  parties. 
President  Elsenhower  appointed  hhn  as  a 
member  of  the  UJB.  d^egatlon  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1956.  and  President 
Johnaon  sent  him  on  a  team  of  con- 
gressional obaervers  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam election  In  1966.  He  woriced  hard  at 
aU  assignments,  bringing  fine  legal  in- 
sight and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
to  all  that  he  was  called  to  do.  His  de- 
lifthtful  sense  of  humor  often  helped  to 
break  the  ice  and  bring  the  participants 
together  in  conferences,  as  I  witnessed 
in  the  caucuses  of  the  Iowa  delegation  to 
the  Republican  National  Conventlan  of 
1952.  More  than  one  of  his  colleagues, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  have 
considered  him  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able men  tai  the  Senate,  always  thoufl^t- 
ful  and  patient  even  when  under  con- 
siderable pressures. 

I  mysdf  have  two  members  of  the 
former  staff  of  the  late  Senator  Hlcken- 
looper on  my  own  congresslorud  staff, 
and  I  know  how  devoted  they  were  to 
their  former  employer.  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  the  advice  and  assistance 
"Hick"  gave  me  In  the  days  I  was  pon- 
dering whether  to  make  the  fateful  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  private  practice  of  law 
and  enter  the  piMle  service,  and  again  tn 
my  early  days  in  the  Congress.  We  shall 
aU  miss  him,  and  his  lovely  and  gradous 
wife,  Vema,  who  predeceased  him  this 
last  December.  Their  son  David,  tbelr 
daughter  Jane,  and  their  four  fine  grand- 
children, all  now  living  in  Iowa,  can  be 
deservedly  proud  of  these  two  fine  par- 
mts  and  grandparents,  both  of  whom 
served  Iowa  and  the  Nation  so  long  and 
so  well. 


GENERAL  LCAVE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonseat  that  all  Members  wishing 
to  do  so  Biay  have  5  legislative  daya  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Ufa 
and  works  of  fonaer  Senator  Bourke  B. 
Hlckenlooper. 

The  SFSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  BIAS  OF  TELEVISION  NEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  uader  a 
previous  order  of  the  Bouse,  the  geoUe- 
man  from  nUnols  (Mr.  CxAm)  is  reoog- 
nized  for  16  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  tdevlsion  networks  and  news  ex- 
ecutives have  responded  to  charges  of 
bias  and  distortion  in  news  presentation 
as  beii]g  politically  motivated,  as  being 
an  efTart  to  "censor"  and  "control"  tbe 
press,  and  as  being  untrue. 

Recently.  Walter  Cronkite  told  a  caa- 
gressional  committee  that: 

Broadcast  news  today  is  not  free  .  .  .  be- 
cause It  la  operated  by  an  Industry  that  la 
beholden  to  tbe  Ooremment  tor  Its  right  to 
exist.  Ita  fteedom  has  been  etirtalled  by  flat, 
by  aasuinpilcai  and  by  Intimidation  and 
harassment. 

When  asked  about  biased  and  one- 
sided reporting  of  the  news,  television 
spokesmen  argue  that  If  the  conserva- 
tives, the  blacks,  and  the  new  leftists  all 
are  attacking  them,  then  they  must  be 
doing  a  fair  and  objective  Job  of  report- 
ing. 

While  such  a  response  Initially  sounds 
reasonable,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  charges.  Speaking  before 
a  Washington  luncheon  meeting  of  Ac- 
curacy In  Media,  Edith  Efron  of  TV 
Guide  magazine  responded  to  this  claim 
of  the  networks: 

If  a  man  Is  divorced  by  his  wife,  disliked 
by  his  nelgbbors,  thought  unreliable  by  his 
creditors  and  Inafflclent  by  his  sinpU^a-.  this 
does  not  prove  what  a  good  dtlaen  ha  Is.  It 
probably  proves  the  opposite,  and  tbe  same  U 
true  for  the  criticism  of  television  news  which 
may  sound  oontradlctory  but  which  la.  In 
f»ct,  the  truth. 

Miss  Efron  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  'The  News  Twisters."  which  pre- 
sents evidence  that  televison  reporting 
of  the  1968  campaign  was  largely  one- 
sided. She  set  three  tape  recorders  to 
work  for  7  weeks  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1966,  transcribing  aU  of  the  7- 
7:30  \>m.  prime  time  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC  network  news  programs.  The  major 
Issue  being  discussed  was.  of  course,  the 
presidential  campaign  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  Hubmt  Hvhthut.  Ther« 
were,  however,  »  number  of  Important 
subissues  such  as  the  Vietnamese  war 
student  protest,  racism,  the  black  mili- 
tants, and  the  white  sUent  majority. 
Taking  some  100.000  words  per  network 
including  the  commentary  of  reporters. 
Miss  Efron  broke  everything  down  Into 
■for" and  "against" categories. 

Her  study  shows  that  the  network  re- 
porters portrayed  Hubirt  Hukphrkt  as 
■  a  talkaUve  Democratic  saint  studded 
over  with  every  virtue  known  to  man." 
Richard  Nixon  was  pictured  not  as  a 
human  being  but  "as  a  demon  out  of  the 
liberal  id." 

The  sub-issues  produce  a  similar  re- 
sult. Liberals  emerge  as  good  people 
without  race  prejodlce.  Conservatives  are 
bad.  and  are  filled  with  racist  phobias. 
America  is  portrayed  as  a  country  which 
oppresses  blacks,  and  freqtient  JusUfl- 
catlons  are  made  for  black  extremists 
and  advocates  of  violence.  Student  pro- 
testors are  usually  referred  to  as  "the 
kids,"  rather  than  as  "the  new  left." 
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thereby  svotdlag  poittlcal  connotation. 
Negroes  who  rejected  the  extremism  of 
groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthers  re- 
ceived almost  no  Udevlslan  time.  New 
leftists  who  had  r>^fT«Lfn>ht<»gi  ground- 
ing, from  Herbert  Marcuse  to  Paul  Good- 
man, were  also  omitted,  while  student 
protesters  occupied  nuKh  prime  time. 

ICss  Sfron's  study  shows  beyond  a 
doubt  that  trievlsian  news  was  massively 
slanted  against  Richard  Nixcn:  that  the 
netwoiics  strongly  slanted  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  of  the  bombing 
halt  Issue  against  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration;  the  networks 
systematically  rationalized  political  vio- 
lence by  black  militants  and  new  left- 
ists; the  networks  consistently  attacked 
the  white  middle  class  as  "racist,"  "ig- 
norant," and  "authorltartan";  that  the 
eroieral  charges  in  the  1969  speeefa  by 
Vice  President  Sfiio  Agbiw.  clalmhig 
networic  bias,  were  valid;  that  all  of  Vice 
President  Aghxw'b  charges  were  con- 
ceded by  major  network  newsmen  before 
or  after  his  speech,  although  they  were 
offldaOy  denied  by  networic  management. 

Witting  of  Bfiss  Efron's  book,  the  dls- 
ttoguished  colunmlst  and  eammmtator 
Roeooe  Drummond  notes  that: 

There  is  new,  dociimented,  perhaps  con- 
clusive evidence  that  tha  principal  network 
TV  news  abowi  hav«  bean  patcUclJig  Duaalve 
hias  ...  If  there  are  any  msanlagf  ui  flaws  In 
Miss  Sfron's  aoetbods  of  measuring  bias  In 
broadcast  news,  I  did  not  detect  them.  I  hope 
the  networks  wUl  speak  out  thoughtfully  and 
responsibly. 

Mr.  Drummond's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  2  issue  of  Chicago 
Today,  follows: 

ITrom  Chicago  Today,  Oct.  2.   1971) 

Is  TV  OiriLTT  or  MAa&rw*  Bias? 

(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — There  is  new,  documented, 
perhaps  ooodualve  evldance  that  the  princi- 
pal Dstwork  TV  news  shows  have  been  prac- 
ticing massive  bias. 

The  evidence  shows  that  tn  the  IMS  cam- 
paign when  the  AsMcican  people  were  making 
up  their  minds  about  whom  they  wanted 
for  President,  Richard  NUon  was  burled  in 
an  avalanche  ot  one-sided  TV  reporting. 

Theee  flndlngs  are  based  on  a  two-year 
study  by  TV  .Guide's  Edith  BXron.  She 
examined  every  word  broadcast  every  night 
on  the  regular  evening  ASC,  CBS  and  XBC 
news  reports  during  the  seven  weeks  pre- 
ceding  the    Presidential    election. 

These  findings  are  set  out  luddly  and  pre- 
cisely in  Miss  Sfron's  bombshell  book.  "The 
News  Twisters"  (Nash  Publishing  Company, 
Los  Angeles]. 

The  networks  will  have  to  have  better 
answers  to  Miss  Efron's  facts  than  they  had 
for  Vloe  President  Agnew's  opinions — or  the 
public's  demand  for  reform  will  be  power- 
ful. 

Miss  Efron's  content  analysis  of  these  net- 
work news  shows  reveals  that. 

"The  networks  actively  opposed  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  Richard  Nixon,  In  his 
run  for  the  Presidency." 

"The  networks  actively  favored  the 
Democratic   candidate,   Hubert   Humphrey." 

'The  networks  actively  slanted  their 
opinion  coverage  in  favor  of  black  militants 
and  against  the  white  middle-class  majority." 

"The  networks  actively  slanted  tbelr 
opiAlon  coverage  agwtnst  United  States  poUcy 
on  the  Vletnameee  war." 

Tbe  one-eldednees  ol  thU  TV  regtortlng  was 
found  to  be  BO  pervasive,  so  consistent,  and 


so  similar  betwe«i  ABO.  CBS  and  HBO  as  to 

leave  no  doubt  th|kt  Dt  was  f1el1*Ter*ts    nrt  a 
conspiracy,  but  qertatnly  not  "ri^Heptsl 

The  network  azecutlvw,  the  produoers.  the 
reporten  and  tha  tooadeaeten  apparently 
knew  what  tbey  wasted— «MI  got  It. 

Hsw^  (Ud  Iflaa  Xfkvn  measure  broaacast 
blaa?  -nutt  to  tbe  cnieial  test  of  tbe  vaUdlty 
of  her  rasearob  and  bar  aiMWtuT 

She  tape-recorded  the  prtoe-Ume  shows  of 
each  network  and  had  them  transcribed. 
Then,  from  the  body  of  about  100,000  words 
a  network,  she  Isolated  all  atorles  dealing 
with  orucial  poUtlcv  lasues  and  exoerpted 
all  "for"  and  aU  "against"  opinions  on  these 
10  lasues  : 

U.8.  policy  on  Viet  Nsm,  D.S.  p(Mey  on  tbe 
bombing  halt,  the  Viet  Cong,  blatik  mUltaBts, 
the  white  middle  class,  liberals,  eonaerTa- 
tives,  tbe  left,  demonstrators  and  violent 
radicals. 

Then  Miss  Efron  and  her  reeearob  ooUab- 
orator,  Clytia  M.  Chambers,  Isolated  the 
c^ltlnlon  content — direct  quotea,  paraphrase, 
nsxrattve  reports  and  tbe  broadcasten'  edi- 
torial opinions — ^from  the  newsoasts  and  to- 
taled the  wcffds  spoken  on  both  sidea  of  each 
issue  on  each  network. 

In  her  book.  Miss  Efron  presents  tbu  find- 
ings which  emerge  from  ber  analysis  in 
graphs  as  well  as  In  statemenu.  They  bog- 
gle the  eye — and  the  mind.  For  example : 

During  the  seven-week  period  of  the  Pres- 
idential campaign,  ABC  spoke  808  woixts  for 
Mr.  Nixon  and  7,483  words  against  him.  CBS 
330  for  Mr.  Nixon,  fi,300  words  against  him, 
NBC  431  words  for  Mr.  NUon  and  4.234 
against  him. 

WhUe  ABC  was  giving  869  words  llrmly  to 
the  President.  It  was  devoting  4.318  words 
friendly  to  Humphrey;  CBS  and  NBC  gave 
about  the  same  ratio. 

ABC  and  CBS  gave  approximately  tvrtce  as 
much  favorable  coverage  to  militant  blacks 
than  unfavorable  and  the  word  count  of 
NBC  news  was  3,668  words  for  militant  blacks 
and  1,383  against. 

If  there  are  any  meaningful  flaws  In  Miss 
Efron's  methods  of  measuring  bias  In  broad - 
cast  news,  I  did  not  detect  them.  I  hope  the 
networks  will  speak  out  thoughtfully  and 
responsibly. 

Meanwhile,  I  recommend  that  any  person 
who  ever  listens  to  network  news  reed  "Th% 
News  Twisters" — and  Judge  for  himself. 

Television  newsmen,  however,  fail  to  v 
respond  to  the  specific  charges  made  ^ 
against  the  presentation  of  news.  They 
prefer  to  attack  all  those  who  demand 
that  they  adhere  to  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
which  Is,  after  all,  the  law  of  the  lai»d, 
as  being  "censors"  and  as  baing  men  who 
somehow  do  not  believe  In  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  the  whole  tradition  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  there  has  never  been  a  con- 
noUtion  with  regard  to  "freedom  of  the 
press"  which  meant  that  the  press  was 
immune  from  criticism.  It  Is  convenient 
to  turn  on  the  critics  rather  than  respond 
to  the  criticism,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
television  news  representatives  have 
done. 

Denouncing  the  whole  idea  of  the  Fair- 
ness Etoctrine,  and  demanding  the  right 
to  present  as  one-sided  a  news  broadcast 
as  he  might  desire,  Walter  Cronkite  told 
the  n.S.  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  that: 

"We  are  at  tbe  aoercy  or  whim  of  poUtlclans 
and  bureaucrats  and  whether  tbey  chooee  to 
chop  us  down  or  not,  the  mere  exlstencs  of 
their  power  is  an  intimidating  and  constrain- 
ing threat  In  1>eing. 

This  is  an  unusual  position  to  take  for 
an  Industry  which  has  been  as  clearly 
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biased  and  one-sided  as  Mlas  Bfron's 
study  shows  tderlskm  to  hare  been. 

To  understand  exactly  wbat  tbe  jiosl- 
tion  is  of  tbe  tckvkkxi  Industry,  and  to 
obsenre  tbe  maaner  in  wtaleh  It  refuses 
to  eonfront  Ita  orttios  bat  prefers  only  to 
att*ek  them,  the  folkmlng  news  article 
coneemlng  Mr.  CronUte's  presentation  is 
inchided.  It  is  the  report  of  United  Press 
mtematlonal : 

Okomxrb  Hxts  B«oadca«t  Cusas 

Walter  CAonklte,  ■lttln«  b«foM  th«  tele- 
vision MkiiMnM  ■•  n«wnB«k«r  rather  than 
newaoaster,  aakad  Congrasa  yeatarday  for  a 
total  and  of  government  csontrd  aver  or 
lieenalnc  of  broadaaatipg. 

"Broadeaat  newa  today  la  not  free,"  he  told 
tbe  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee Inquiry  Into  the  atate  of  preaa  free- 
dom today. 

"Because  It  ia  operated  by  an  Industry  that 
Is  btfKHden  to  the  goTemment  for  Ita  right 
to  exist,  Its  freedom  has  been  curtailed  by 
flat,  by  assumption  and  by  Intimidation  and 
haraaament.  .  .  . 

"The  power  to  make  us  conform  la  too 
great  to  forever  lie  dormant,"  he  aald.  "The 
axe  lies  there  temptingly  for  the  use  of  any 
enraged  administration — ^Republican,  Demo- 
crat, Wallaclte  or  McCarthylte.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  or  wblm  of  jxriltlclana  and  bureaucrate 
and  whether  they  ohoae  to  chop  us  down  or 
not,  the  mere  existence  of  their  power  Is  an 
Intimidating  and  constraining  threat  In 
being." 

But  after  Cronklte  and  moet  of  the  stand- 
ing-room-only crowd  had  left,  a  law  profea- 
sor  took  the  stand  to  argue  for  greater  re- 
atralnte. 

Prof.  Jerome  A.  Barron  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University  said  courts  should  be  given 
power  to  order  publishers  and  broadcasters  to 
carry  paid  advertisements  advocating  the 
views  of  thoee  who  cannot  get  news  exposure. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  he  said. 
Is  not  the  sole  possession  of  those  wealthy 
enough  to  own  a  station  or  a  newspaper.  It 
Is  a  freedom  to  listen  and  read  as  wtll  as  to 
broadcast  and  print,  he  said. 

"Censorship  is  no  less  censorship  if  It  Is 
in  private  hands,"  be  said,  and  by  abolishing 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
power  to  license  stations  "you  then  have  com- 
plete oensorahip." 

He  aald  unorthodox  Ideas — cm  well  as  ad- 
vertlaemente  for  or  against  the  Vietnam 
War — have  been  unfairly  rejected  by  news- 
papers. 

But  Sen.  Bam  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  argued  that  "forcing  people 
to  broadcast  or  print  things  they  don't  be- 
lieve in"  would  violate  the  First  Amendment 
and  "in  a  sense  Is  confiscation  of  their 
property." 

Cronklte  said  licensing  was  originally 
necoesary  because  there  were  fewer  channels 
or  stetlons  than  would-be  broadcasters.  But 
he  aald,  the  development  of  cable  television, 
FM  radio  and  ITHF  television  has  created 
more  outlete  than  the  market  can  support, 
so  competition  between  newscasters  will  serve 
alone  to  make  news  oover&ge  fair. 

Mr.  CronlLlte's  defenslvenees  is,  of 
course,  well  taken.  We  are  now  long  past 
the  time  that  teleTlslon  networks  can 
claim  tliat  it  Is  political  partisanship 
which  is  the  cause  for  the  increasing  crit- 
icism to  wliich  they  are  being  subjected. 
In  a  recent  column  the  respected  news 
analyst  John  Chamberlain  points  out 
Uiat: 

Vice  President  Splro  'Agnew  has  hurt  the 
credlbUlty  of  the  big  TV  networks  with  his 
wtiat-for  lectures,  but  everything  be  baa  said 
will  pale  Into  rslstive  Inslgnlflcance  when  a 


btoek-towfeMr  book.  The  New*  Twkten.  bits 
the  stoBrts 

Mr.  Cliamberlaln  notes  that: 

The  intwiwHng  thiag  Is  that  Mlas  Kdnn 
comes  from  wltbln  the  "asteblishment."  She 
haa  been,  at  vartona  ttmea,  a  staff  writer  on 
the  New  York  TUnes  llagSBlne,  managing  edi- 
tor at  tbe  Speolal  Ntfltoital  Dapartmente  of 
Ixx>k  magaslna.  and  Central  AaMrlcan  oor- 
reapondent  for  Time  and  Life  Mage  sines. 

Mr.  Chambetiatn's  column  follows: 

Bbcaubi  ov  Oirs  Book — TV  BBFOrriNO  ok  '77 

Caxpsmit  Shouub  Bb  DirraaEKT 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Vice  President  Bplro  Agnew  has  hiurt  tlie 
credlbUlty  of  the  big  TV  networks  with  his 
what-for  leoturee,  but  ererythlng  he  has 
said  win  pale  Into  relative  inslgnlflcanee 
when  a  Mook-buster  book.  Th*  Weuw  Twiitm-a 
(publtabed  by  Nash  of  Loa  An«elee),  bite 
tbe  stands.  Written  by  Bditb  Bfron  of  TV 
OuUU,  whoae  interview  with  coounentator 
Howard  BC  Smith  [see  Human  EvenU,  March 
14.  1970,  page  8]  surely  tipped  Agnew  off  to 
the  vulnerability  of  the  networks'  news  cov- 
erage, the  book  presente  evidence  that  the 
TV  reporting  of  the  1968  campaign  was  Just 
about  aa  one-sided  as  a  matob  between  Uu- 
hammed  All  and  my  seven-year-old  grand- 
daughter. I  am  not  Indulging  in  hyperbole 
when  I  say  this;  I  am  merely  recognizing  the 
Irrefutable  nature  of  Miss  Efron's  arraign- 
ment. 

The  girl  has  left  nothing  to  chance.  What 
she  did  was  to  set  three  tape  recorders  to 
work  for  seven  weeks  dtirtng  the  autumn  of 
1908,  transcribing  all  the  7-7:30  p.m.  prime 
time  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  network  shows.  The 
big  Issue  of  the  day  was,  of  course,  tbe  Nlxon- 
Humpbrey  presidential  race.  But  there  were 
various  snb-lssues,  such  aa  the  Vletnamsee 
war,  the  "kids."  racism,  the  black  militante, 
and  the  WASPS  (or  white  Anglo-Saxon  Pro- 
testent  middle  class).  Taking  some  100,000 
words  per  network,  including  what  the  re- 
porters, the  politicians  and  a  gaggle  of  pub- 
lic personalities  had  to  say.  Miss  Efron  started 
counting,  breaking  everything  down  Into 
"for"  and  "against." 

The  taJ»ulatlons  leave  a  telltale  smear  of 
egg  over  the  faces  of  practically  everyone 
connected  with  TV  news  policy.  Nor  win  any- 
one from  CBS'  Frank  Stanton  on  down  to 
his  office  boy  be  able  to  issue  credible  denials. 
The  reason  Is  that  Miss  Kfron  haa  Included 
her  teped  stuff  in  her  book  as  apipendlx  mat- 
ter. Tbe  reader,  If  be  so  chooees,  can  do  his 
own  counting.  It's  all  out  in  the  open. 

In  a  Short  column  I  can  only  smnmarlKe 
what  Miss  Bfron  proves.  President  Nlzon,  of 
course,  had  bis  own  share  of  the  prime  time, 
and  so  did  the  BepubUe-conservsttve  poli- 
ticians. But  the  point  Is  that  the  network  re- 
porters and  editorlaliste  were  virtually  unani- 
mous In  assaulting  the  mind,  the  morality 
and  the  character  of  Richard  Nlzon. 

As  Miss  Bfron  shows,  the  network  report- 
ers In  alliance  with  the  Democratic-liberal 
politicians  portrayed  Hubert  Humphrey  "as 
a  talkative  Democratic  saint  studded  over 
with  every  virtue  known  to  man.  Nlzon,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  pictured  not  as  a  hu- 
man being  but  as  "a  demon  out  of  tbe  liberal 
Id."  This  Is  Miss  Efron's  qualltetlve  evalua- 
tion, and  her  plctureeque  words  may  seem 
loaded,  but  they  teke  off  from  that  murder- 
ous quantitative  count  of  the  appendix  mate- 
rial. 

The  count  on  the  1968  sub-Issues  Is  equally 
devastating.  Liberals  emerge  from  the  tebu- 
latlona  of  the  TV  reporting  and  editorialising 
as  good  people  without  race  prejudice.  Con- 
servatives, on  the  other  hand,  are  bad,  and 
crawl  with  antl-Nagro  phobias.  America  is  a 
bad  country  that  oppreaasa  Maoks.  The  blades 
who  react  violently  are  Justified  in  attack- 
ing whites.  Leftlste  are  funny  people  and 


t.  The  "kltfs"  on  the  otmpmm  have 
"noble  motivattoos  and  moml  coals"  even 
when  they  are  burning  gradiiate  school  dis- 
sertations and  throwing  the  deans  down- 
stairs. 

Again,  there  is  muoii.  much  moo  to  this 
arraignment  than  Miss  Bfron's  own  say-so. 
It  Is  tbe  qusAUtatlve  tabulatkm  of  the  a|>- 
pendlx  stuff  that  unooeers  the  network  "parts 
line." 

I  have  only  scratched  the  surfaoe  In  this 
effort  to  present  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  have  called  "the  thrust"  of  Miss 
Efron's  book.  Ineidentally,  her  count  on  the 
teped  reporting  shows  that  it  Is  not  only 
the  conservatives  and  tbe  mlddle-claai  whitss 
who  got  a  raw  deal  on  tbe  7-7:30  pjn.  shows 
of  September-October,  1968. 

Negroes  who  dissociated  themselves  from 
the  Black  Panthers  were  left  out  in  tbe  cold. 
So.  for  that  matter,  were  those  ntembers  o< 
the  New  Left  who  had  phlloeophloal  reesous 
for  following  such  prophete  as  Herbert 
Marcuse  and  Paul  Goodman.  Counting  from 
those  t^Ms,  Miss  Bfron  shows  that  TV  n- 
porUng  and  editorialising  have  been  Incapa- 
ble of  departing  from  the  crudest  and  lasleak 
sort  of  stereotypes. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  Miss  Kfroa 
comes  from  within  tbe  "Estebllshment." 
She  has  been,  at  various  times,  a  staff  writer 
on  the  New  Tork  Time*  Sttndaf  llagtuHne, 
managing  editor  of  tbe  Special  Editorial  Da- 
partmente of  Look  ma ga Bine,  and  Central 
American  correspondent  lor  Time  and  Lift 
magHslnes. 

In  pre-"Papa  Doc"  Duvailer  tlmea  she  or- 
ganized the  first  Journalism  school  at  tbs 
University  of  Haiti.  True,  she  once  studied 
In  a  course  I  gave  at  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Journalism  in  the  early  '40s. 
But  I  was  a  liberal  then,  albeit  an  evolving 
character,  so  I  can't  be  accused  of  making  h«r 
a  conservative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  bo(dE 
Is  not  Ideological  at  all,  it  is  simply  honest 
reporting  of  what  can  be  done  within  tbs 
present  "liberal"  ethoa  to  evade  the  FOO 
"fairness  doctrine"  while  giving  Up  service 
to  It. 

The  entire  television  industry  bears 
responsibility  for  the  distorted  news 
coverage  to  which  the  American  people 
have  been  subjected.  This  fact  Is  high- 
lighted with  this  year's  presentation  of 
the  George  Poster  Peabody  Award.  The 
Peabody  committee  broke  with  tradition 
to  honor  the  program,  '"Hie  Selling  Of 
The  Pentagon,"  which  ordinarily  would 
not  have  been  eligiUe  for  any  award 
until  1973.  The  committee  stated  that: 

This  historic  documentary  should  be  rse- 
ognlsed  now. 

More  than  "recognition,"  however,  this 
award  seemed  to  be  an  instance  of  tele- 
vision declaring  that  it  has  no  respon* 
slbility  to  tbe  CMiblic  for  truth,  honesty, 
and  fairness.  "The  Selling  Of  The  Penta- 
gon" was  surely  neither  truthful,  nor 
honest,  nor  fair. 

There  are  abundant  examples  of  seri- 
ous distortion  in  this  single  program.  IB 
a  letter  to  the  House  Armed  Servlees 
Committee,  Dan  Henkln,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  noted  that  the  CM 
"documentary"  had  taken  out  of  con- 
text a  film  sequence  which  seemed  to 
show  a  military  officer  making  a  foreign 
policy  statement.  In  truth,  the  ofBeer 
was  reading  a  quotation  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Laos. 

Another  segment  of  the  film  showed' 
Jerry  Priedhelm,  a  Pentagon  spokesman, 
answering  "no  comment"  three  times  t» 
questions   by   reporters.   Hinting  dark 
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things.  CB8  oboerved  that  Frledbeim 
does  not  tell  all  he  knows  and  "would 
not  have  hto  >ob  kmg  If  tm  did."  CBS 
fafled  to  ton  Its  viewers  that  In  the  brief- 
ing from  which  the  lUm  was  tidEen, 
raedhelm  had  made  nine  announce- 
ments and  given  answers  to  about  35 
questions.  The  questions  be  left  unan- 
swered could  not  have  bteen  answered 
witlMut  violating  F>ederal  law  and  dis- 
closing informailon  connected  with  na- 
tional security. 

In  a  harsh  editorial  criticizing  the  al- 
leged CB8  "documentary."  the  Wash- 
ington Post  stated  that  editing  tech- 
niques used  in  the  fUm  could  resist  "in 
a  material  distortion  ol  the  record."  The 
presidents  of  the  three  major  networks 
cmdonned  the  Poet  for  its  editorial,  and 
declared  that: 

The  Ftat  was  jnopoalng  to  deny  any  re- 
porter or  editor  not  only  the  right  but  tbe 
responalbUtty  of  ohoosing  which  aentenoes 
in  any  public  stetenMnt  are  interesting  and 
Important. 

The  Poet,  however,  responded  by 
clearly  (Mlneattng  Its  criticism: 

What  we  vera  talking  about  Is  eaUed  a 
question  and  answer  Interview,  a  technique 
oommoB  to  both  media  whether  it  Is  repro- 
duced in  print  or  on  film.  Sthsr  way  tbe 
"Q"  is  suppoaed  to  give  rise  to  the  "A."  The 
reader  or  viewer  Is  not  only  entitled,  but 
positively  eneoursged.  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  case  by  the  Juxtaposition  of  tbs  two.  And 
what  we  ware  questioning  was  .  .  .  the  prac- 
Uce  of  rearranging  the  "Q's"  and  "A's"  arbi- 
trarily BO  as  to  destroy  or  dlstoort  their  orig- 
inal reUtlonabip  ...  to  present  the  "A"  aa 
something  which  didn't  arise  from  the  orig- 
inal "Q."  ThU  .  .  .  U  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  an  interview  with  a  Pentagon  of- 
ficial In  "The  fM>1'l"g  of  the  Pentagon"  and 
we  think  the  official  was  quite  right  to  pro- 
test. 

This  particular  program  was  clearly 
not  a  "documentary."  but  an  editorial, 
and  one  based  upon  distorted  factual  ma- 
terial. Why.  after  all  this,  did  the  Oeorge 
Foster  Peabody  Awards  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  break  precedent  to 
give  this  program  a  spedsJ  award?  Those 
concerned  with  truth  in  the  media  find 
this  preeentatian  highly  tmusual. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Society 
of  NewsiMper  Editors,  British  Journalist 
Malcolm  Muggcridge  coined  a  new 
word— "Newsak"— to  descrUw  what  he 
terms  the  canned-music  fantasy  quality 
of  television  news.  He  quoted  Yii^ie 
leader  Jerry  Rubin : 

Television  creates  myths  bigger  than  re- 
ality ...  An  event  when  It  goes  on  television 
and  becomes  myth  .  .  .  The  pictures  are  the 
story. 

In  Presidential  news  conferences  and 
protest  demonstrations  alike,  Muggeridge 
observed : 

The  cameras  Impose  on  their  subjecte  tbe 
rigidity  of  a  wax-works  ensemble;  under 
their  aegis,  the  world  becomes  a  sort  of 
universal  Madame  Tussald's  Bxhlbltlon.  We 
who  still  traffic  in  words  seem  to  be  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle. 

Rather  than  presenting  factual  data. 
Muggeridge  chtirges,  something  far  dif- 
ferent is  being  presented  on  tdevision 
screens: 

Fantasy,  It  seems  to  me,  is  taking  over, 


and  f  aoUsy  repieaents  a  far  greater  danger 
to  what  U  eaUad  eivlllaatloa  than  othsr, 
catenslbly  more  dastruetlve  toross  .  .  .  the 
forces  of  di«olttUon,  as  Mr.  Rvblu  seas  so 
clearly  and  gleefully,  dreaming  up  our  ova 
death-wish  in  the  minds  of  ovir  own  InteUl- 
gentsla. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  represenUtives, 
make  certain  that  television  networks 
obey  the  law  which,  in  this  case,  is  tjat 
Fahness  Doctrine  al  the  Federal  Com- 
munlcatioos  rrtmiwiT^An  isiscuBsing  the 
material  contained  in  Miss  Enron's  re- 
cently puMished  volume.  The  News 
Twisters,  Professor  John  Roche  of 
Brandels  University,  a  former  assistant 
to  President  London  Johnson,  stated 
that: 

Bdlth  Bfron  hss  prepared  a  devaeteting  In- 
dletment  oC  network  TV  news  bias.  Without 
an  Independent  investlgatkin  of  her  data 
and  metbods,  it  is  Impoaslbie  to  Issue  a  Bnal 
venUot  on  her  ohaxgas.  But  she  has  made  a 
oompelUnc  ease  tor  a  thorough  non-parti- 
san Investlgatlen  by  Congress  of  the  extent 
to  which  Um  FalmeaB  Doctrine  has  been 
evaded  by  private  news  managecs. 

This  is  the  challenge  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  tiody.  It  is  high  time  that 
they  met  it. 


HJl.  10367  WOULD  GIVE  UPE  TO 
OFFICIAUiY  DISCREDITED  INDIAN 
TERMINATION  POUCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlok) 
is  recognised  fa- 18  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days,  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  wUl  bring  a  bill  to  the 
floor  which  Is  in-advlsed  on  numerous 
counts.  House  Resoluton  10387,  to  pro- 
vide for  Uie  settlemoit  of  land  claims 
of  Alaskan  naUves.  though  needed  and 
long  overdue,  Is  not  the  vehicle  to  achieve 
Justice  and  equity  for  the  Alaskan 
natives. 

At  tbe  proper  time  I  win  elaborate  on 
my  dissenting  views  from  the  committee's 
report  on  tbs  togislation  but  this  after- 
noon. I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  part  of  the  bill  that  haa  been 
scrupidously  imderstated  by  the  drafters. 

In  spite  of  shining  language  that  glows 
through  the  legal  obscuritleB,  HJR.  10367 
gives  life  to  the  thoroughly  discredited 
policy  of  Indian  "termination."  We  have 
been  through  this  battle  many  times  in 
the  past  20  years,  but  in  the  scramble 
for  Alaska's  natural  reaources,  the  rights 
and  future  of  the  Alaskan  natives  have 
been  trod  underfoot.  The  bin  to  redress 
legitimate  native  grievances  is,  in  fact, 
a  bill  to  terminate  native  cultural  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  IS&O's.  the  Federal  Government. 
Congress  concurring,  decided  to  play  at 
the  game  of  social  engineering.  The  re- 
sult was  passage  <rf  HOuse  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  of  Augist  1983  -wtiich  said 
in  brief,  tbe  wardship  status  of  Indian 
tribes  will  be  ended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  rapid  result  of  that  policy  has  been 
the  ra<»id  deterio^tion  of  the  Indian 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  perfect  example  of  how  the  "ter- 


mioation  policy"  works  acalnst  the  Indi- 
ans it  was  supposed  to  h^  was  recently 
teougdit  to  light  by  WiUtam  Graider, 
writing  hi  the  Washington  Post.  In  an 
article,  "The  ifenomlnee:  Victims  of 
Bxperiment,"  he  graphically  portrays  the 
death  threes  of  tbe  Menominee  Tribe. 

Due  to  poor  legislattve  guidelines  in 
House  concurrent  Resolution  10«.  un- 
feeling bureaucrats  and  ovaizealous  so- 
cial engineers  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  tiie  illusory  goal  of  "Indian  cor- 
porate selfHleiermination,"  tbe  dwek  of 
ccmununi^  responsibility  in  tcnns  of 
taxes  and  services,  and  the  blandish- 
ments of  rapacious  land  devdogpeiv,  the 
Menominee  l^cibe  has  been  forced,  liter- 
ally, to  the  point  of  cultural  extinction. 
A  eaois  of  Mr.  Gtawider's  artkte  is  ap- 
pended to  my  remarks  as  a  lessoti  we 
would  do  wM  to  consider  ia  ttght  of 
Hit.  10367. 

There  are  over  89,000  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  "solution"  to  the  Alaskan 
native  claim  problem  "'ggTP*Ti1  in  HJt. 
10367,  Were  that  bill  to  gain  antroval  of 
this  Congress,  the  Alaskan  native  popu- 
lation vrould  (aee  the  same  fate  as  tiie 
Menominee  Indians.  No  matter  what  the 
price,  no  matter  what  the  fonntda  as  to 
land-versus-caah,  no  matter  what  the 
econmnlc  imi>eratlvaB.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea  has  no  right  asKl  no 
business  conducting  eoltoral  genocide. 
Perpetuation  of  the  Indian  tennination 
policy  as  implicitly  expressed  in  section  6 
of  HJl.  10367  is  the  road  to  cultural 
genocide. 

Had  the  bill  been  considered  with  hu- 
man and  cultural  priorities  ahead  of  the 
oil  priority,  had  the  bill  been  considered 
with  less  haste,  had  tbe  drafters  ac- 
knowledged thefr  own  obllgatian  to  end 
the  termination  policy,  HJl.  10367  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  of  day  in  its 
present  f<Hm. 

Of  course,  if  the  Ctmgress  had  acted 
CHI  my  bill,  House  Concurrent  Resohitian 
95,  the  proUem  of  "termtnatien"  with 
respect  to  the  AlaAan  natives  need  never 
have  been  considered  by  the  Interior 
Committee.  That  resolution  states  in 
pcut: 

The  termination  policy  declared  in  H.  Con. 
Bes.  108  baa  created  among  American  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  apprehensian  that 
the  United  States  may  not  In  the  future 
honor  Ite  trustee  obligation,  and  uneotalBty 
as  to  tbe  survival  of  y»w<i«T»  tribal  oommunl- 
tles,  which  apprebetvtion  and  uncertainty 
has  severely  llnUted  the  ability  cr  wUliagnaes 
of  Indian  tribes  to  develop  fully  tbe  human 
and  economic  potential  at  their  oommuni- 
tlee  in  accord  with  their  cultxmd  values  .  .  . 

"ITie  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 95  is  to  repeal,  revoke,  and  re- 
pudiate a  policy  that  has  led  to  the  deci- 
mation of  our  Indian  communities.  Be- 
cause tennination  is  unbodied  in  HJl. 
10367,  we  must  oppose  this  new  manifes- 
taticm  Of  that  discredited  policy.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  opposing  HJl.  10367 
outlined  in  my  "dissenting  views"  In 
House  Reiwrt  No.  92-523.  but  termi- 
nation of  the  termination  policy  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  defeating  or  sub- 
stantially amending  HJl.  10367. 

Tttt  article  en  the  Menominee  Indian 
Tribe  follows: 
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(By  WlUtem  OnMtr) 

Moon  Wwo  (tf  ■'Mtuw.  vna,  told 
It  was  WToos.  H*  told  ttMm  In  Kn»ll»h  and 
be  told  tlMm  In  MTtooiln— .  an  a&ci«nt 
Algonquin  tongue  onoe  oommonln  tbe  are*t 
L*kM  larMta.  oooflned  now  to  ont  nnaU 
county  In  Wlaeondn. 

"l  w*a  quoted  tn  iCbm  Ooogroaelonal 
Becoid.''  Weao,  ■&  old  man  now.  ea4d.  mixing 
pild*  aoad  MttenMH  wltb  bl>  aMBUxtM.  "I  got 
•  oopy  •pmswlun  X  Ma  ■bow  you.  I  wm  oa» 
ctf  tbcditMntw  and  Z  objeeted." 

mak  boJgaTvbo  belongs  to  a  younger  gen- 
eratloa  at  the  aame  tribal  blood,  agrees  It  was 
a  tcRlUs  mistake  but  be  doubts  tbat  It  oan 
•y«r  b*  undone. 

"Based  on  our  eKpertenoe  wltb  Oongrw — 
damn  thnj  Just  dont  repeal  wbat  tbey  do." 
Oodgs  Mid.  "It  takes  praotlfpaUy  tbe  wbole 
country  rWng  up." 

In  tbelr  own  small  way,  the  Menominee 
are  rlatsg  up.  A  band  of  tbem  set  out  yester- 
day for  a  two-week  mardi  from  tbeir  tribal 
homoiand  atoog  ttM  Wolf  Ittver  to  tbe  Wls- 
oonsln  state  capital  In  Madison.  Tltey  bope 
Uksir  dHnonstmtlan  wlU  ]og  the  govern- 
mantli  memory  and.  perbaps,  tbe  nation's 

A  deoade  a#o.  tbe  Menominee  people  were 
tbe  "guinea  pigs"  in  a  social  eiqMrtment 
loaded  wtth  good  Intentions.  When  tbe  ex- 
pflrtBADt  faUed,  bowsvar,  tbe  govenment 
tumsd  to  other  poUclas  whUs  the  3,900 
Indians  Uved  on  wttb  the  rssults  disastrous 
results,  most  ereryons  now  agrees. 

Tbe  Menominee  were  "tsnnlnated"  as  a 
tribe,  a  grim  but  bloodless  expression  which 
means  tbat  the  federal  goTsmment,  by  act  of 
OoDgress,  ended  the  responsibilities  for  pro- 
tection and  aid  which  It  aasmoed,  by  treaty 
with  the  tnbe,  a  oenttay  before.  Tbe  reserva- 
tion bt^mTP*  a  county,  the  tribal  council 
became  a  corporation,  tbe  tribal  rolls  were 
dosed  and  tbe  Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs  with- 
drew. 

"We  are  much  worae  off  now  as  the  Tld 
ooiinty  of  WlsooDsln  than  we  eyer  were  as 
a  resenratlon,"  said  Mrs.  Oeorglana  Ignaoe, 
a  young  doctor's  wife  and  a  leader  of  the 
mar6b.  "We  baT*  mora  to  lose  now.  We're 
loaUig  our  land,  our  nmntm,  our  people.  We 
bope  tbe  march  will  make  known  exactly 
what  Is  happening  In  Msnomlnec  County." 

Mrs.  Ignace  and  an  organisation  called 
DBITMS  ("Determination  of  Sights  and 
Unity  of  Menominee  Stockholders")  want  to 
reverse  "termination"  and  restore  their  fed- 
eral status — Chctr  tribal  land  bsld  again  in 
trust  t>y  the  goremment  and  protected  from 
predatory  interests;  their  trUial  msmberdilp 
re-opened  to  Menominee  children;  federal 
health,  welfare  and  education  aid  restored. 

Other  Menocnlnee,  eepedally  men  like 
Dodge  who  run  the  trlb«a  corporation,  agree 
tbait  "tormlnatloa"  was  ill-considered  but 
they  think  "un-termlnatlng"  U  an  Impos- 
sible goal  and  perhaps  not  a  desirable  one. 
They  want  federal  aid  restored  without  the 
old  paternalism.  "The  last  thing  we  need 
now,"  said  Dodge.  "Is  a  bunch  of  federal 
officials  running  around  telling  us  what  to 
do." 

The  result  Is  bitter  tribal  factlonailsm. 
DBUMS  organizers  UKe  Mis.  lBXUU>e,  a  college 
graduate  who  lives  in  Milwaukee  while  ber 
husband  completes  his  hospital  residency, 
are  denounced  aa  "outside  agitators."  The 
Indians  who  run  Menominee  Enterprises  Izic. 
(MEI),  the  tribal  corporation,  are  portrayed 
as  a  "small  clique"  conspiring  with  powerful 
white  Interests  to  destroy  the  Menominee. 

Tbe  recent  svldeno*  Is  that  DRUMS  has 
wMte  support  among  tbe  people,  despite  the 
charge  tbat  most  of  its  organlaers  ars  col- 
lege-educated emigrants  who  no  longer  live 


tlMrs.  In  Aprtt  tlksy  dt^sated  tha  MK  dlree- 
ton  la  a  nasty  jptoxy  light.  Lsat  mootb  tbs 
oorporattoa  bMd  aa  adrttory  rstavndum  to 
sse  (fib*  lisnainliMS  want  to  Mil  tbs  ahors- 
Uns  or  tlMtr  wild  •««  bSKUtUttl  Wolf  Stw 
to  the  MMtcnal  Pailc  Sarrlos.  Vam  proposal 
was  rejected  by  0S.e  per  onaX  of  tbe  vote. 

Tbe  HBXngB  teailMs  cbaiys  tbaS.  under 
prsssurs  to  stay  aflaat.  tbs  tribal  oarpcr»- 
tkm  to  ouufsrUng  tha  Msnommsa  into  a 
toorM  playfToaad  Ibr  MUwatikM  sad  Ohi- 
eago.  "Ootnitsd,  out-aumbersd,  our  most 
Tslnabls  land  gone,  our  suitHai  as  sn  ladlaa 
tamxavoMj  win  be  dootasd."  tbs  organlaa- 
tton  wwas. 

"It's  Uka  selling  your  furalturs  to  pay  the 
renC  complained  Jim  White,  a  DRUMS 
leader  who  works  as  a  mental  bsalth  oon- 
sultant  In  Chicago.  "Ws  are  selling  our  land 
to  keep  up  with  the  taxes. " 

"Tbe  eaylng  U,"  Mrs.  Ignaoe  said,  "tbat  tbe 
Wolf  BlTsr  la  the  baart  at  tbe  Msiuswlnee 
and.  wtaaa  you  take  tbat  away,  tbs  Menoml- 
naa  diss.  TltBy  say  tbsfy  want  to  ksep  the  Wolf 
Rlvsr  wild.  Tbsit's  a  farce.  In  a  few  years.  It 
wlU  be  just  ss  poUntsd  as  osbsr  Ktsis.'* 

Mlok  Dodga,  wlio  Is  managsr  of  rosouros 
dsvtiopmsnt  for  tbs  trltwl  corporation  agreas 
wttb  bsr  on  tbs  Wolf  Slver  park  proposal. 
But  be  Inslste  tbs*  tbs  prsrious  sals  of  ft.lOO 
seres  for  a  tourist  development  was  a  wise 
step  toward  solTsncy. 

"liCgend  Is*e,"  ss  It  Is  called,  already  bwi 
added  substantially  to  tbs  tax  base  of  tbe 
impoverished  county  where  the  ooet  of 
schools  and  local  government  has  rested  sl- 
most  aolsly  on  ths  tribal  oorporwtton,  Dodge 
saUL  Bo  far.  1,700  lots  hcvs  bsen  soM  mainly 
to  non-Indians  and  MXI's  proportion  of  tbe 
tax  base  has  dropped  from  83  per  cent  two 
years  ago  to  03  per  eent  la  1071. 

Xven  so.  Dodge  doe«i't  argue  streniKMisly 
wltb  DBUMB'  dlrs  prsdlettons.  He  too  fsars 
tbat  future  preesures  oould  lead  to  more  land 
sales  and  tbe  eventual  demies  of  tbs  Menomi- 
nee. 

"That's  been  going  on,"  he  said  dryly, 
"Unas  the  first  Jesuit  came  and  he'd  give  us 
religion,  tttsn  he'd  take  our  land.  If  I  had 
tiis  magic  answer  to  that.  I'd  come  up  with 
It  n^t  now.  All  you  can  do  is  forests!!  and 
bope  yon  avoid  more  losses.  This  is  ths  story 
of  Tnrtlan  land  through  tbe  wbole  history." 

Wbsn  tbs  Indian  trsatles  of  tbs  lOtb  cen- 
tury established  reeerratlona,  federal  trust 
protection  was  Intended  to  shield  Indian 
land  from  tbe  pressures  of  ths  larger  econ- 
omy, qMculators  and  developers  and  tax  col- 
lectors. Whst's  often  forgotten  Is  that  most 
tribes,  like  tbe  Menominee  in  tbe  Wolf  River 
Treaty  of  1M4.  gave  up  huge  areas  of  their 
territory  In  exchange  for  tbs  promlsss  of 
fsdaral  protection  and  aid.  Many  have  crlti- 
daed  tbe  quality  of  tbe  federal  stewardship 
ovsr  Indian  lands,  but  most  tribes  have  a 
deep  fear  of  losing  It — and  falling  prey  to  the 
aame  preesures  facing  the  Menominee. 

In  Ite  moet  benevolent  expression,  "ter- 
mination," as  a  policy  dsveloped  in  the 
Blsenhowsr  AdmintaCratlon,  was  Intended  to 
"free"  Indians  from  governmsnt  paternalism 
and  tbe  limited  eoonomlo  opportunities  of 
reservation  life  so  tbey  could  become  assimi- 
lated with  tbe  mainstream.  It  was  tried  with 
a  few  reaervatlons  and  abandoned.  Pater- 
nalism was  succeeded  by  economic  chaos; 
Tndtans  did  not  want  to  stop  being  Indians. 
To  tbem.  their  land  means  their  best  hope 
for  survival  as  a  people. 

When  President  Mlxon  took  office,  tribal 
leaders  feared  tbat  Republicans  would  re- 
vive tbe  old  doctrine.  Instead,  he  renounced 
"termination"  and  proposed  new  forms  of 
government  aid  which  would  give  Indians 
more  oontro!  without  severing  the  federal 
relation  ship.  Ironically,  as  tbs  Manomlnss 
seek  to  un-do  their  terminated  status.  Ooa- 
grssH  this  ysar  Is  Just  getting  around  to 
enacting  a  resolution  which  would  formally 


drop  tha  old  poUoy,  tbe  ons  MMy  ai*  stfll 
Uvia«  with. 
Wlksn  IwfcuMm  was  ftrst  ptapcMd  te 

proyroua  of  tbs  rsstrvatlona,  ttooagh  stUI 
poor  oompartd  to  most  Wlaoonsln  na%hlMng. 
Tlisy  ownod  thstr  own  forest  and  sawBUn.tha 
rssarvatton'B  prfnelpal  employer.  Tbey  even 
paid  4lM  fSderal  govsmmsnt  for  many  of  its 


^wwMtg  otbar  thlagi.  tlM  traoiltlon  i 
oonvertlxtg  tbs  oommuaally-ownad 
nee  land  to  private  title  bald  by  tits  oor- 
poratlon. 

Many  Indian  famlllss  bad  to  re-buy  Cbsir 
own  homsattss.  Ths  gotammsnt^  hospital 
and  school  w«re  olossd  (both  rated  substand- 
ard by  tba  state) . 

The  newly  estsbUshsd  county  govemmaot 
bad  to  oontraet  wltb  aalghbortag  ommtlas 
for  baste  ssrvlcss  such  as  JaUs  and  judSM. 
Menominee  children,  no  longsr  with  lagil 
status  ss  Tnrtlans,  went  to  school  with  tbXL- 
dren  from  aa  adjolnlag  oouaty  aad.  aoeord- 
Ing  to  DRUMS,  ths  drop-out  rate  climbed. 
The  county  has  no  hsaltb  faetlWlss  now. 

Faoad  wttb  ptopetly  taxes  for  tbs  first 
time,  soms  low-income  families  loot  their 
nswly-purchsssd  land  through  dallnqusacy. 
Othsrs  on  stete  welf  an  bad  to  stga  over  te 
tbs  stete  bonds  Issued  them  by  ths  tribal  cor> 
poratlon,  thus  losing  tbsir  annvud  dlvldsndt 
from  tbe  forest  producte.  a  subslsteaee  In- 
come for  many.  Tbe  ailll  end  forest,  tbs  bsd- 
roek  of  tbs  tribe's  ohanoos.  cab  tato  seonoade 
setbadu  unforeseen  by  tbe  fSderal  planners. 

During  the  lOOOs  mlUlona  of  dollar*  la 
special  fSderal  aid  were  directed  to  the  coun- 
ty by  tbe  War-On-Poverty  and  other  pro- 
grams, but  even  this  belated  ssalstancs  did 
not  alter  the  tribe's  bsslc  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Oary  Orfleld,  a  poUtloal  sdenoe  professor 
at  Princeton  who  studied  the  "termlnatlan'' 
experimeot,  notes  that  the  transition  to  self- 
government  and  economic  independence,  111- 
conoelved  as  It  was,  stopped  short  of  ths 
real  thing. 

"Tribal  members  have  received  all  tbe  re- 
Bponslbilitles  of  ownership  but  few  of  Its 
advantages,"  hs  wrote,  dsscriblng  the  Isyais 
of  directors  and  trustees,  including  many 
non-Indians,  which  Mparsted  the  Msnom- 
inee  from  msjor  decisions. 

When  the  oorporatton  began  ssUlng 
Menominee  land  three  years  sgo,  it  stim- 
ulated tbe  bsginalag  of  ths  cnrrsnt  protaat. 
Since  ths  several  DRUMS  msmbeis  have  woa 
seats  on  tbe  11-member  Voting  Trust  wbloh 
controls  tbe  land  sales,  but  tbey  ase  stUl  s 
long  way  from  command.  This  AprU,  evn 
though  they  out-votsd  the  corporate  man- 
agers, 110,000  to  118,000  shares,  DRUMS 
failed  to  abolish  the  trustee  arrangement  be- 
cauae  the  group  did  not  get  51  per  cant  of 
the  total  outstanding  skares. 

White  and  Mrs.  IgiMce  claim  they  would 
have  won  stockholder  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion's affairs  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  Plrst 
Wisconsin  Tnut  Co.  of  Milwaukee  which 
votes  a  block  of  48,000  shares  for  minors  and 
IncompMtenta.  The  trust  company  voted  with 
MKI  management  and,  in  tbe  process,  became 
a  target  for  OBUMS  picketing. 

Catherine  Cleary,  president  of  ths  trust 
company,  defended  the  vote.  "Our  feeling  la 
that  the  group  trying  to  run  the  corporation 
deserves  support."  she  said.  "They've  made 
progress  and  the  Voting  Trust  keeps  the  con- 
trol of  this  thing  from  being  fragmented 
where  no  one  oould  run  it." 

Tbe  bank.  Miss  Cleary,  said,  oould  have  east 
lu  votes  proportionately  with  the  way  ths 
Indiana  themselves  voted — which  also  would 
hare  kept  DRUMS  from  a  SI  per  cent  ma- 
jority. "This  Is  a  fight  between  two  Mooka 
of  Menonlnee  and  we're  an  easy  sitting  duck," 
she  said. 

Neverthelees,  It  is  a  strange  arrangement 
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for  a  people  supposedly  granted  self-determi- 
nation 10  years  ago.  Tbsy  oan  slsot  locsl  gov- 
ernment fdBclals.  but  the  local  government 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  oorpmatlon, 
which  is  managed  by  the  trustees  and  direc- 
tors, not  by  tbs  pscqtls  who  own  It.  Trustses 
are  elected — one  each  year. 

Unlike  some  of  his  fellow  directors.  Dodge 
agrees  that  it  Is  an  undesirable  arrangement 
and  he  believes  that  the  Menominee  people 
will  be  given  a  larger  voice  in  company  affairs. 
Like  the  DRUMS  leaders.  Dodge  fears  the 
1974  deadline  when  Menommee  shareholders 
WlU  be  able  to  aeU  their  atock  in  the  tribal 
corporation,  a  st^  which  poverty  or  disen- 
chantment might  encoiirage,  especially 
among  thoee  who  have  moved  away. 

"If  there  Is  a  run  by  Menominee  to  sell 
their  shares,"  said  Dodge,  "then  all  we've 
done  has  been  for  nothing.  It's  not  Just 
losing  the  land.  In  leas  than  three  years,  the 
whole  thing  oould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Bomeons  else — not  Menominee." 

In  the  meantime,  DRUMS  is  fighting  MZI 
on  every  level,  from  lawsuits  to  picketing 
the  Legend  Lake  sales  office. 

Dodge  acknowledges  that  their  protests 
and  the  publicity  have  hurt  sales.  "People 
come  in  to  purchase  property,"  he  said, 
"then  they  go  home  to  MUwaukee  and  hear 
at>out  what  DRUMS  is  doing.  In  a  while, 
we  get  a  letter  that  aays,  'gosh,  in  view  of 
tbe  way  the  Indian  people  feel,'  they'd  like 
to   get    out." 

Moon  Weso,  who  is  88  and  knows  the 
old  stories  and  songs.  Is  more  optimistic 
than  the  young  corporate  manager.  He  l9e- 
llves  that  the  Menominee  are  beginning  to 
demand  the  changes  which  they  should  have 
fought  for  long  ago. 

"Thinking  alx>ut  it  in  an  Indian  way," 
he  said,  "It  seems  like  the  spirit  of  Indian 
Is  reviving  all  over.  It's  hard  to  explain  that, 
but  you  see  it.  Certainly,  we  could  feel  it 
here  again." 
Jim  White  puto  it  more  fiercely: 
"What's  incredible  U  that  all  this  crap 
Is  stUl  going  on.  We  read  about  It,  the  steal- 
ing from  the  Indiana  and  all,  and  we  think 
that  happened  100  years  ago.  The  hell  it 
did.  It's  happening  right  today.  If  we  could 
Jiist  show  our  people  that  they  don't  have 
to  take  this  lying  down." 


SOVIET   OFTTCIAia   WILL   DISCUSS 
DUAL  RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
12,  I  wrote  to  Hla  Excellency  Anatoly  P. 
Dobrynln,  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  requesting  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  dual  right  to  eml- 
Rrate.  and  in  particular,  the  problem  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  had  also  hoped  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Ambassador,  petitions  con- 
taining about  10,000  signatures  from  res- 
idents of  the  39th  District  of  New  York 
in  behalf  of  Jewish  dtlwns  of  Russia. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  tomorrow 
morning,  I  and  a  small  delegation  from 
the  39th  District  will  meet  with  Alex- 
ander Eustaflev.  counselor  of  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  to  discuss  the  dual  right 
to  emigrate.  I  will  not  deliver  the  peti- 
tions at  that  time,  but  wlU  see  that  they 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations.  However,  as  far  as  I 
know,  this  Is  the  first  instance  where 
Russians  officials  In  the  United  Statea 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  discusstog 
the  dual  right  to  emigrate. 


Those  accompanying  me  will  be  stu- 
dents who  participated  In  the  gathering 
cS.  iMtltlons  In  Erie  County  as  fcdlows: 
IkOcbele  Lombard,  16,  of  Sweet  Home 
Central  High  School  representing  the 
Machon  Chapter  of  B'nal  B'rlth  girls; 
Patricia  Michel,  16,  of  Amherst  Central 
High  School,  representing  the  Protestant 
youth  groups;  and  Brian  Schaefer,  16,  of 
Bishop  Turner  High  School,  r^resent- 
Ing  the  Catholic  youth  groups.  The  adults 
also  Joining  in  the  meeting  will  be  Alan 
N.  Gendler,  assistant  director  of  the 
United  Jewish  Federation  of  Buffalo  and 
Rabbi  Robert  Bronstein,  assistant  of 
Temple  Shaarey  Zedek  of  Buffalo  and 
chairman  of  the  federation's  council  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  placing  before 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  the 
issue  of  the  dual  right  of  all  persons  to 
emigrate  from  and  also  return  to  one's 
country.  I  also  have  a  special  order  of  1 
hour  tomorrow  to  discuss  this  Issue  and  I 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  discussion.  I  am  also  pleased  to  re- 
port that  I  already  have  over  20  cospon- 
sors  and  suggest  that  other  Members  in- 
terested In  Joining  me  on  this  resolution 
call  my  office  by  noon,  October  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant among  the  human  rights  that  de- 
fine a  free  society  is  the  dual  right  to 
emigrate  from  and  also  return  to  one's 
country.  It  is  a  right  that  all  of  us — ex- 
cept those  under  some  kinds  of  due  legal 
process — as  Americans  enjoy,  even 
though  it  is  not  featured  In  bills  and 
declarations. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  right 
to  leave  and  to  return  is  not  one  of  re- 
cent origin,  "nils  principle  is  derived  from 
natural  law,  was  regarded  by  Socrates 
as  an  important  attribute  of  human  lib- 
erty. Is  upheld  by  OroUus's  treatise  on 
international  law  and  was  guaranteed  to 
all  Englishmen  in  the  Magna  Carta. 

Today,  this  important  dual  right  Is 
embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
which  is  now  in  force  and  has  been  rati- 
fied by  46  nations.  The  latter  document 
states  the  dual  character  of  the  right  in 
precise  terms:  "the  right  of  everyone  to 
leave  any  country,  Including  his  own. 
and  to  return  to  his  own  country." 

However,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware 
and  is  evident  from  the  examples  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  which  I  will  in- 
troduce, all  nations  have  not  honored  and 
adhered  to  this  basic  and  internationally 
recognized  human  right.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  these  regretful  actions  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  not  only  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  at  the  U.N. 

Henoe,  I  am  submitting  this  concur- 
rent resolution  which  was  drawn  up  with 
the  concurrence  of  our  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  George  Bush.  If 
passed,  It  wUl  be  indlcattve  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  in  clear 
terms  toward  this  Important  moral  issue 
and  will  express  the  unequivocal  desire 
of  the  C(»igress  to  have  this  Issue  brought 


before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by 
Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  by  fo- 
cusing world  attentUm  or  this  issue,  the 
nations  that  have  so  blatantly  Infringed 
upon  this  basic  human  right  will  take 
notice  of  world  opinion  and  cease  their 
reprehensible  policies. 


CONTINUATION  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
ILLEOAL  ALIENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiko)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No.  1,  Im- 
migration and  Nationality,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  will  hold  hearings  in  Chi- 
cago, ni..  on  Oc\xtoet  22  and  23, 1971,  coo- 
cemlng  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States. 

These  hearings,  which  are  a  continua- 
tion of  field  hearings  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  El  Paso,  Tex., 
will  be  held  in  the  courtroom  of  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  these  further  hearings 
is  to  investigate  the  impact  that  Illegal 
aliens  have  on  the  UJB.  labor  marttet.  In 
particular,  these  hearings  will  focus  on 
the  problems  created  by  ill^i^al  aliens  who 
are  employed  In  our  industrial  cities. 

Further  hearings  will  be  announced  at 
a  future  date. 


A  METHOD  TO  STRENGTHEN 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkasxr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  previ- 
ous two  decades  have  witnessed  a  quan- 
tum increase  in  the  U.S.  international  ac- 
tivity. Two  wars  in  Asia,  intervention  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  international 
trade  and  monetary  problems  as  well  as 
a  variable  policy  toward  tbe  Uhlted  Na- 
tions are  occurrences  which  required  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  action.  And  yet. 
while  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment has  grown  hi  size  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  resources  it  can  tap  in  order  to 
make  intelligent  decisions,  Congress  has 
not. 

In  the  fiscal  years  between  1950  and 
1971,  the  executive  share  of  appropriated 
fimds  has  grown  from  97  percent  to  over 
99  percent.  During  this  same  period  of 
time,  the  legislative  share  of  appropriated 
funds  has  declined  from  IVi  percent  to 
less  than  .15  percent.  Simultaneously, 
the  executive  department  has  added  al- 
most 600,000  civilian  perscsmel  to  its 
rolls  since  1956  while  the  legislative  staff 
increase  has  been  only  10,000.  Today, 
2.9  million  civilians  work  for  the  execu- 
tive department  while  only  32,000  are 
employed  by  Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  the  two  major 
structural  bcxUes  assisting  Congress  in 
the  information-gathering  process.  Be- 
sides those  bodies.  Members  of  Congress 
must  rely  on  newspaper  acooimts  and 
intermittent,  incomplete,  and  Informal 
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brleflngs  by  celected  administration 
spokeamen.  One  way  to  Increaae  the 
available  infonnatlon  reaching  Con- 
gress woaU  be  to  create  additional  oon- 
gresskmal  asendes.  This  may  be  a  lone- 
term  solation  to  the  problem. 

However,  to  the  short  run.  a  better,  less 
Involved  and  certainly  less  expensive  way 
to  increase  foreign  pohcy  Infonnatlon 
available  to  Cangress  woidd  be  to  provide 
InteiMccnee  date.  coUceted  and  analysed 
by  the  various  IntdUgenee  acencles  of  the 
executive  branch,  to  Congress.  The  idea 
is  simply  for  ttiese  agencies  to  provide  on 
a  regular.  pmbaUy  weddy  basis,  current 
informatton  of  aU  matters  direeOy  and 
indirectly  related  to  the  n.8.  relatians 
with  other  eoontries. 

This  piupoaed  legislation  which  Is 
printed  briow is  designed  to  betterutlllae 
the  exisUiy  tnf  ormatlcn  and  Improve  the 
ablttty  of  Congress  to  better  fnUm  Its 
constitatioaal  fvietlarts: 

H.  Co».  Km.— 

WlMfMs  It  ta  in  tlM  IntercBt  of  th*  United 
8t«t«s  tbKt  tlie  Ocoogreaa  be  aa  folly  infomiMt 
aa  poMlM*  OB  matten  tavotrtiic  raUtions  of 
tb*  TTBltad  Blirtw  with  e«b«-  nnUoM-.  mmI 

inniinai  tlM  ^Bcuttva  Biuieta  eunaete  and 

oo  UjBL  mstfcina  wtUb  oUaar  nattona;  awl 

WlMn^  aucik  liifiaiiialliai  and  aaaljala 
would  ■  Willi  tte  CoDgraai  In  dlarhargrnK  lU 
reipoiwibtlltlca  wttb  rtuptcX  to  Unltad  Stetaa 
x«lstlana  vrtth  otter  natlona;  now,  tberefora. 
be  It 

aeaolverf  ky  Vie  B«Mse  of  Bepreaentativet 
(the  Senate  concumn^) .  that  It  ia  tba  aanae 
of  the  Concrea*  tliat  In  order  to  keep  tbe 
Oongreaa  fully  and  currently  Informed  on 
mattan  whiek  bear  on  VA.  rrtattaaa  wttb 
oClMr  oMtiaam  rara  a^nay  of  the  ExecutlTe 
Bn&eb  engaged  In  the  eoUectlon  and  analysis 
of  Intemgenee  tnfonnmtlon  eeneemtng  other 

'"1  rapovta 


to  hm 

Armed  Serrtoea  at  tba 
Uvaa.aad  tba 
tkMW  ana  araaatf  ganlcaa  at  tita  Hanata  ra- 
^i.»«n«j  such  toUUlgM  ra  tnfoKinaUon.  to- 
setbcr  wltb  the  analysis  by  audi  agency  oC 
sneb  Inf onastlon.  8aeh  reports  sbaB  be  ond« 
proaptty  to  reepotiae  to  aay  raqveat  aaada  by 
.  af  aay  atielft  Ooaamlttaa  In  ae- 
wttti  aacb  nttaa  aa  t»m  Ooomlttree 


■ac  X  Any  totdUgcDee  taformaUoa  and 
any  a*atysta  ibafsnf  made  avalUbla  to  any 
rommlttne  of  tJkS  Congreaa  pursuant  to  thla 
eoneuRcnt  rcsolutloa  may  be  made  avaOable 
by  aneb  eosnmlttee  tn  aeeordanee  wltb  emn- 
mtttee  r«daa  to  aay  Member  of  Oengraas  who 
requests  sucb  infomvation  and  to  any  oAeer 
!  d  ttm  mcmmt  at  Bapeaaentattvca 
■a  bean  (1)  daaHaatad  by  a 

ttt  Oo^peaa  to  bave  a«eaaa  to  sueii 

lafiamathai  aad  aiialraia  and  {t)  aatermlned 
by  tbe  oommlttee  eooaerBCd  to  have  the 
luii  ramrr  security  dearanee  for  sueb  aeeeas. 


SUPPLflf  EHTAL.  RSQOC8T  FOR  OT- 

FXCE    OP    laNORmr    bosiness 
BJumpmBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Vempott.  Under  a 
prerioiK  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  <lix.  Mitc3uxx>  Is 
recogcdzed  for  30  miniitrs. 

Mr.  MTTCHZUL.  Mr.  Bottlua.  one  of 
my  prijaary  Interests  as  a  ncnber  o<  ttM 
Banlrtng  and  CiirreBcy  and  the  Bwall 
ffiislnws  CommlUaas  te  ovetaecing  aad 
asCUrtlng  the  devekHMacnt  oC  Mack  and 
minority  enterprises.  I  am  chairman  of 


the  particular  suboommlttee  within  the 
black  eanims  that  encourages  bla(±  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  haa  long  been  recog- 
nised that  black  people,  if  they  are  ftdly 
to  partake  of  American  society,  must  par- 
ti(^;>ate  to  Its  economic  system  not  only 
as  consumers  and  laborers,  but  as  pro- 
diacers  and  marketers  as  well.  The  Con- 
greaa has  acknowledged  this  fact  by  au- 
thorising and  apprtjprlatlng  funds  for 
several  programs  In  various  agencies  and 
departments  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  mlnortty  businesses.  One  of  the 
major  proposals  of  candidate  Nixon,  sub- 
sequently Ignored  by  President  Nixon, 
involved  a  promise  of  admlnlstratian 
support  for  the  concept  of  black  capi- 
talism. The  need  has  been  recognized, 
and  several  programs  exist,  though  per- 
haps not  enough. 

There  are  several  existing  programs, 
none  of  which  Is  a  complete  success. 
Nevertheless,  given  the  attrition  rate 
among  new  business  starts  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  we  should  be  grateful  for 
tile  successes  that  these  programs  have 
achieved.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  d6  not  build  faUure  into  these 
programs.  Tm  business  entrepreneur- 
ship  Is  a  high  risk,  relatively  new  under- 
taking in  the  black  community  which  at- 
tracts our  most  ambitious  and  energetic 
young  men.  I  do  not  wish  to  embitter 
them  by  tovolvtng  them  in  a  program 
that  promises  assistance  and  dehvers 
faOure.  It  has  been  the  failure  of  this 
body  that  it  has  funded  these  programs 
only  manHnally,  that  it  has  IrratlonaUy 
demanded  a  high  rate  of  return  on  pro- 
grams which  are  of  necessity  high  risk. 
It  is  to  this  contradiction  that  I  speak 
today. 

The  occasion  of  these  thoughts  was 
the  request  for  more  ftmds  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Business  Enterprise — 
OMBE.  On  Tuesday.  October  5,  1971, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans 
a,T\A  John  Lu  Jenkins,  Director  of  OMBE 
asked  for  supplemental  fiscal  year  1972 
funds  from  the  Snboommlttee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  %nf^  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Hotise  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  which  Is  the 
Honorable  Jona  J.  Rooarr  of  New  York. 
This  supplemental  request  of  $40  mO- 
Ivon  is  very  important  to  a  national 
minority  enterprise  elfort.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, funds  will  be  disbursed  to  na- 
tional minority  organizations  and  com- 
munity organizations,  predominantly  mi- 
nority. If  the  funds  are  approved,  the 
money  win  be  disbursed  during  the  6 
months  from  January  through  June  30, 
1972. 

Many  members  here  have  business  de- 
velopment organlzationi  In  their  com- 
munities that  can  benefit  dramatically 
from  this  disbursement  of  funds.  But. 
more  importantly,  OMBC  needs  ttiese 
t4d>tv?rya>  tunds  if  it  is  to  providc  the 
kind  of  assistance  to  new  black  and  mi- 
nority buslneai  starts  that  win  tacreaM 
their  chance*  of  succcM.  U  theae  funds 
arc  not  approved,  many  naw  starts  which 
might  have  succeeded  given  proper  guid- 
ance, wtU  go  down  the  drain  with  the 
orii^nal  investment  kMt. 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  agen- 


cles  such  as  OMBE  in  recent  years?  As 
the  agency  received  an  Increastng  num- 
ber of  requeats  for  black  and  minority 
business  flp«Mv-ing,  it  has  found  itself 
progressively  leas  able  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  sound  business  proposals. 
and  progressively  less  able  to  provlda 
superTisMT  counseling  for  those  enter- 
prises It  has  supported.  The  assistance 
required  by  new  business  starts  varies 
from  case  to  case  and  ranges  from  filling 
out  complicated  fomu  to  providing  mar- 
keting information  and  identifying  other 
nongovernmental  sources  of  assistance. 
Agencies  have  been  placed  in  the  unen- 
viable position  of  choosing  among  vari- 
ous promising  business  starts  which  un- 
dertaking will  receive  assistance. 

It  is  of  particular  signifleance,  I  be- 
lieve, that  soma  of  the  funds  of  thla 
supplemental  iHKToprlati<m  have  been 
earmarked  by  OMBE  for  strengthening 
national  business  develoimient  organiza- 
tions and  business  resource  centers. 
These  are  (wigolng  organtaationi  that  in 
the  long  nm  can  raplaae  Government 
agency  supervialoii.  OMBE  and  other 
Oovemment  agencies  obviously  perceive 
their  mission  as  one  of  self-destruction. 
If  they  are  to  do  a  proper  Job.  they  must 
make  minority  business  so  successful  that 
there  win  no  longer  be  any  need  for  Oov- 
emment bureaucracy. 

If  they  are  to  do  the  Job  wdl,  they 
must  have  the  tools  with  which  to  do  It. 
That  is  our  responsibility.  I  would  hope 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  will  con- 
vey to  Chsdrman  Rookxt  his  support  of 
this  supplemental  budget  request  by 
OMBE. 

For  the  future  of  minorities  in  Amer- 
ica lies  in  the  development  of  minority 
economic  enterprises. 


DESIGNATING  THE  VETERANS'  AO- 
BilNISTOATIOK  HOSPITAL  IN  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX..  AS  THE  ADDIE  L. 
MURPHY  MEMORIAL.  HOSPITAL 
VETERANS'  HOePITAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacus)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  which 
is  cotponsored  by  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Texas  Congressional  Delegation  to 
designate  the  soon-to-be-completed  $3f 
million  San  Antonio  VA  hospital  as  the 
Audie  L.  Murphy  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital.  When  this  great  medical  center 
opsns  its  doors  to  receive  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans.  It  will  be  one  of  the  moat 
modem  hospital  facilities  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
fitting  for  it  to  be  named  in  memory 
of  America's  most  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  n,  the  late  Capt.  Audie 
Murphy. 

Just  as  the  name  of  Sgt.  Alvin  York 
epitomized  the  heroes  of  World  War  I. 
Audie  Murphy  is  remembered  by  most 
Aniericant  as  the  hero  of  World  War  n. 
Both  of  these  great  citizen  sokliers  came 
from  similar  backgrounds — thay  ware 
b^  and  Uvad  tbair  early  years  in  rural 
area*  of  our  country — they  both  suffered 
from  poverty  during  childhood  and  In 
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thdr  young  adult  lives.  Notwithstanding 
many  handicaps,  unlike  many  today, 
when  their  oountiT  went  to  war  to  pro- 
tect liberty  and  freedom  they,  along  with 
millions  of  America's  finest  young  men 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Joined  the  Armed 
Forces  of  America  to  help  defeat  oiur 
country's  enemies.  Both  of  these  heroic 
men  fell  upon  hard  times  after  their 
military  service,  but  their  indomitable 
courage  and  their  personal  dignity  re- 
mained with  them  until  the  end.  Itiey 
symbolize  the  generations  of  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  put  their  personal 
safety  aside  to  preserve  freedom  for  their 
fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diu-ing  World  War  n. 
Audie  Murphy,  the  son  of  a  Texas  tenant 
farmer  was  awarded  24  dtationB  for  his 
battlefield  deeds  Including  the  Medal  of 
Honor  and  a  battlefield  commlsskwi  as 
2d  lieutenant.  In  January  1948.  the  in- 
fantry company  which  lieutenant  Mur- 
phy commanded  in  eastern  ftanee  was 
besieged  by  six  German  tanks.  Lieu- 
tenant Miuphy  ordered  his  men  to  with- 
draw to  prepared  positions  in  a  woods, 
while  he  remained  forward  at  his  com- 
mand post  and  continued  to  give  fire  di- 
rections to  the  artillery  by  telephone.  Be- 
hind him.  to  his  right,  one  of  our  tank 
destroyers  received  a  direct  hit  and  be- 
gan to  biun.  Its  crew  withdrew  to  the 
woods.  Lieutenant  Murphy  contlntied  to 
direct  artillery  fire  which  killed  large 
numbers  of  the  advancing  enemy  infan- 
try. With  the  enemy  tanks  abreast  of  his 
position.  Lieutenant  Murphy  climbed  on 
the  burning  tank  destroyer,  which  was  in 
danger  of  blowing  tip  at  any  moment,  and 
employed  its  .50  caliber  machlnegun 
against  the  enemy.  He  was  alone  and  ex- 
posed to  German  fire  from  three  sides, 
but  his  deadly  fire  killed  doaens  of  Ger- 
mans and  caused  their  infantry  attack 
to  waiver.  TYit  enemy  tanks,  losing  in- 
fantry support,  began  to  fall  bade.  For 
an  hour  the  Germans  tried  every  avail- 
able weapon  to  eliminate  Lieutenant 
Murphy,  but  he  continued  to  hold  his 
position  and  wiped  out  a  squad  wliich 
was  trying  to  creep  up  tmnotlced  on  his 
right  flank. 

Germans  reached  as  close  as  10  yards. 
only  to  be  mowed  down  by  his  fire.  He 
received  a  leg  wound,  but  Ignored  it  and 
continued  the  singlehanded  fight  tmtil 
his  ammimitlon  was  exhatisted.  He  then 
made  his  way  to  his  company,  refused 
medical  attention,  and  organiaed  the 
company  in  a  cotmterattack  which 
forced  the  Germans  to  withdraw.  Lieu- 
tenant Murphy's  indomitable  courage 
and  his  refusal  to  giva  an  inch  of  ground 
saved  his  company  from  possible  encir- 
clement and  destruction,  and  enabled  it 
to  hold  the  woods  which  had  been  the 
enemy's  objective. 

Infantryman  Tony  V.  Abramski.  who 
witnessed  the  brave  actions  of  Lieuten- 
ant Murphy  said  later— 

The  fight  that  Ueutenant  Murphy  put 
WM  the  graateat  display  of  guta  and  oour- 
age  I  have  ever  seen.  There  U  only  one  In 
a  mluloD  who  would  be  wUllng  to  atand 
up  on  a  burning  vMUole,  loaded  with  ex- 
ploalvea  around  8S0  raging  Krauta  for  an 
hour  and  do  aU  of  that  when  be  wm 
wounded. 


After  having  been  wounded  three 
times  in  later  combat  activity,  young 
Audie  Murphy  returned  home  to  a  Na- 
tl<m  eager  to  honor  its  war  heroes.  He 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army  and  be- 
come a  career  soldier  but  was  turned 
down  after  being  I'lftswlflrd  SO  percent 
disabled  because  at  his  war  woands. 

Twenty-five  years  later  patriotic  at- 
titudes among  many  have  changed.  8ti- 
dom  does  a  discharged  combat  sendoe- 
man  come  home  to  a  heroic  welcome. 
More  often  than  not  he  fades  into  so- 
ciety without  recognition  wliile  vocal 
minorities  capture  the  headlinea  by 
burning  their  draft  cards  and  blowing 
up  pubUc  buildings. 

Mr.  l^;>eaker,  by  dedicating  the  new 
San  Antonio  VA  boapital  to  a  gallant 
American  soldier  who  has  passed  from 
our  midst,  it  is  my  fervent  hetie  that 
in  these  troidiled  times  the  qiirlt  and 
gallantry  of  Audie  Murphy  win  be^  re- 
kindle a  greater  degree  of  patriotism 
in  all  Americans,  especially  among  our 
young  adults,  to  defend  the  freedoms 
which  Audie  Murphy  so  valiantly  fought 
to  preserve  for  them. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PETITIONS  ON 
CHINA  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sncxa)  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  I^neaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  report  to  the  House  that  the 
Preeidoit  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived the  petitions  signed  by  Monbers 
of  Congress  in  oppoaltkai  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ResNibUc  of  China  from  the 
united  Nations.  The  petition  stetee: 

We,  the  undsrslgBed  Mambccs  of  Oongress. 
are  strongly  and  unalterably  oppoeed  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  R^mbUc  of  China  from  the 
United  NaUons. 

The  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
President  at  the  White  House  today  at 
12:15  pjn. 

At  last  count,  336  Membov  of  Congress 
had  signed  the  petition  and  I  believe  it  is 
significant  to  point  out  that  the  signers 
include  the  Speaker,  the  aujorlty  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  and  the  minority 
whip,  as  well  as  It  of  the  11  oomaaittee 
chairmen  and  19  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity monbers  of  UioBe  eommittees. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  petition 
signatures  repreaoat  the  leadwrahlp  on 
both  sides  of  the  alale  as  w^  as  rai^- 
and-flle  Members  of  Oongreee.  The  bi- 
partisanship of  the  signers  is  beet  dem- 
onstrated by  pointing  out  that  1T4  Dem- 
ocrats signed  the  petition  along  with  1C2 
Repuhllean  Members. 

The  doeumoit  preauated  to  PreaMant 
Nixon  today  ahouM  make  it  abtwdantly 
clear  to  all  member  nattona  of  tha  United 
Nations  that  an  ovanrtielmlng  aaajortty 
of  the  House  of  Bepreeentativee  looks 
with  dtsf  avor  upon  any  aoTt  to  ajopel  the 
RepubUe  of  China  from  Vb»  Uhtlad  Na- 
tions. It  ts  hoped  tfaosa  ■wtier  aattons 
planning  to  (9pQaa  the  Untied  Stataa  in 
this  matter  win  take  due  note  of  ttw 
feehngs  of  this  body. 


Members  who  have  s^ned  the  petition 
as  of  today  are; 
AbblU.  Watldns  IC  (Va.). 
Abemethy.  Tbomas  O.  (Was.). 
Adams.  Brock  (Waah.). 
Addabbo.  Joaeph  P.  (N.T.) . 
Albert.  Carl  (Okla.). 
Alexander.  Bm  (Ark.). 
Anderson,  CHenn  IC  (Calif.). 
Anderson.  John  B.  (HI.) . 
Anderson,  William  B.  (Tenn.). 
Andrews,  George  W.  (Ala.). 
Andrews.  Mark  (N.  Dak.). 
Annunaio,  Frank  (lU.). 
Archer.  Bill  (Tex.). 
Arends,  LeaUe  C.  (111.). 
Ashley,  Thomas  L.  (Ohio) . 
Aaplnall.  Wayne  N.  (Colo.). 
Baker,  liAMar  (Tenn.). 
Baring,  Walter  S.  (Nev.) . 
Barrett.  WUllam  A.  (Pa.) . 
Beglch.  mcfc  (Alaska). 
Belcber.  Page  (Okla). 
BcU,  Alptaooao  (Calif.). 
BenneU,  Cbailes  K.  (Pla.) . 
Bergland.  Bob  (Minn.). 
Betts.  Jaekaon  X.  (Ohio). 
Berm,  Tom  (Ala.). 
Blaggl.  Mario  (H.T.) . 
Bbickbum.  Ben  B.  ( Qa.) . 
Blanton,Bay  (Tenn.). 
BoRS.Bale(lA.). 
Bound.  Bdward  P.  (Mass.). 
Bow.  Frank  T.  (Olilo). 
Braaco.  Frank  J.  (N.T.) . 
Bray.  William  O.  (Ind.). 
Brlnkley,  Jack  (Oa.). 
Broomfiald.  Wm.  &  (Mbdb.). 
Brutaman,  nnnald  O.  (Oolo.). 
Brown.  Clarence  J.  (Ohio). 
Brown.  Qairy  (Mich.). 
BroyhlU,  JansM  T.  (NX;.) . 
Broyhlll.  JOal  T.  (Va) . 
Buchanan.  John  (Ala.). 
Buike.  J.  Hsrbsrt  (Pla.) . 
Bui^e.  Jamaa  A.  (Masa.). 
Burleson.  Omar  (Tbx.). 
Byrne.  Jamm  A.  (Fa.) . 
Bymaa.  John  W.  (Wla) . 
Byron.  Ooodloe  K.  (Md.). 
Cabtil.  Barie  (Tbx.). 
Caaery.  Patrick  T.  (La) . 
Camp,  John  H.  Bappy  (OUa.) . 
Carter,  Tim  Lae  (Ky.) . 
Casey.  Bob  (Tta.). 
Cederbetg.  Bfccd  A.  (Miai.). 
Chamberlain.  Chartae  K.  (MlcH.). 
ChappaU.  BUl.  Jr.  (Fla.) . 
Clancy,  Donald  D.  (OUo). 
Clark.  Frank  M.  (Pa.) . 
Clauaan.  Don  H.  (CallX.) . 
CUwaon.Dal  (CaUf). 
Cleveland.  Jamas  C.  (NJL) . 
CoUler.  Harold  B.  (m.) . 
Cc^tns,  Oeocge  W.  (lU.). 
CoUins.  Jamaa  M.  (tta.). 
Colmar.  WUllam  M.  (Mlaa). 
Conable.  Barber  B..  Jr.  (K.T.). 
ConU.  StlTlo  O.  (Masa). 
Otedova.  Jorge  L.  (PJL). 
Cot^blln.  B. Lawxeace  (Fa.). 
Crane.  PblUp  M.  (SI.) . 
Daniel.  W.  C  (Dan) .  (Va) . 
r^^t^J"  DnsnlniBk  V.  (I(.J.). 
Darts.  Qlenn  B.  (Wta.). 
Dana.  John  W.  (Oa.) . 
Davla.  Msni>st  J.  (S.C.). 
Delaney.  JameaJ.  (M.T.). 
DMtmls.  David  W.  (lad.) . 
Dent.  JobinH.  (Fa.). 
DerwtiMkl.  Bdward  J.  (m.). 
Devtne,  Samuel  I..  (Ohio) . 
DtcMnann.  WUllam  L.  (Ala.). 
IMi«all.  John  D.  (Mkeh.). 
DoBobwe.  Barotd  D.  (Mass.) 
Dom.  Wm.  Jennings  Bcyan  (8.0.>. 
Dowdy.  Jobn  (Tml). 
Downing,  TbooiM  N .  (Ta.) 
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(ILT.). 
DuiMMi.  Jolm  J.  cnnn.). 
duPant.  PItm  &  (FMa)  (IML) 
DwTV.nonoMP.  (MJ). 
XdmoDdaoR.  Bd  (OKls.). 
■dwmnU,  Bdwln  W.  (lA.). 
■dwarda.  Jack  (Ata.) . 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 

The  8PXAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  s 
previous  order  of  the  Houm,  the  genUe- 
mma  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Damibla)  U 
recognliril  for  5  mlnutee. 

Mr.  DANIELB  of  New  Jeney.  Ux. 
Bpeaker.  last  •ummer  in  New  York  a  bus 
CBreened  off  the  highway  hitting  a  car 
and  snaahlng  Into  a  tree.  Fifteen  young 
campers  a«ed  7  to  13  were  injured — two 
ot  them  serlouely  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  intenelve  care  units  at  a  nearby  hoa- 
pital. 

The  buadriver  later  explained  that  the 
brakes  failed  and  he  was  forced  to  swerve 


off  the  road.  When  qneetloned  by  police 
the  driver  was  unable  to  i>roduce  a  license 
to  operate  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  was 
not  a  randfliB  acicldent.  that  camp-re- 
lated deaths  and  Injuries  are  widespread 
and  sertoUB  in  nature,  and  further,  that 
most  of  them  result  from  eareless  acts. 

Dr.  John  Kirk,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Campbiv  Association  testified  a 
year  earlier  before  my  subcommittee  that 
a  model  legislative  program  for  youth 
camp  safety  shouki  require  maintenance 
of  all  Tehicles  in  safe  c^Krating  condi- 
tion and  that  drivers  shall  hcdd  a  vaUd 
opei-ator's  permit.  New  York,  like  many 
other  States,  has  no  law  providing  this 
kind   of  protective  regulation. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  the  Inevitable 
question:  would  this  accident  have  oc- 
curred If  New  York  had  been  bound  by 
these  camp  safety  precautions?  How 
many  future  "accidents"  will  happm  be- 
fore we  legislate  protection  for  our 
children? 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  incorporated  the  Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act  ^formerly  HJt.  1364)  as  UUe  IS  of 
the  higher  editcatlon  act,  HA.  7M8.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  this  pro- 
vision. It  will  give  a  mandate  to  the  De- 
partment of  HFW  to  not  only  set  stand- 
ards for  camps  but  also  to  enforce  them 

The  news  story  covering  this  accident 
follows : 

[From  the  Beporter  Dlapatch,  Aug.  4.  1970] 
F'imxN  HuxT  IN  Camp  Boa  Cxasr 

HAUTHoEm. — PlXteen  campers,  moat  of 
them  children  ranging  In  age  from  7  to  13, 
were  injured  at  1 :45  pjn.  yesterday  when  the 
biis  they  were  riding  In  swerved  off  Rte.  BA. 
hitting  the  right  side  of  a  car  and  a  tree. 

Four  of  the  Injured  campers  were  held  at 
Grasslands  Hospital.  Three  are  listed  In  fair 
condition  and  one  waa  held  for  obaervatlon. 

The  bus.  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mount 
Klsco  Bus  Line  Co.  was  taking  SO  campeis 
snd  several  adult  counselors  from  New  York 
City  to  the  Old  Homestead  Camp  In  Mount 
Klsco.  The  driver  was  charged  with  faUure 
to  show  a  driver's  license.  The  bus  was  Im- 
pounded by  Mount  Pleasant  police. 

The  driver  of  the  bus.  Robert  Ltuuly,  33, 
ot  S34  £.  aaoth  St.  the  Bronx,  told  police  that 
he  was  forced  to  swerve  to  the  right  when 
his  brakes  temporarily  faUed  as  he  ap- 
proached a  red  light  at  the  entrance  ramp  to 
Rte.  117  from  Rte.  8 A. 

Luudy  said  he  waa  traveling  at  a  speed  of 
25  to  35  m.p.h.  when  he  left  the  road  In 
order  to  avoid  hitting  a  car  driven  by  John 
Thonias,  48.  of  Turk  Hill  Road,  Brewster. 

The  bus  apparently  hit  the  car  anyway. 
but  Mr  Thomas  and  Margaret  Thomas,  who 
was  the  only  other  passenger  In  the  car.  re- 
pwrtedly  were  not  Injiu-ed. 

Tno  campers  were  admitted  to  the  Inten- 
sive care  -unit  of  Orasslanda  Hoapltal  whara 
they  remain  In  lair  condition.  Diane  Smythe. 
7.  of  ia»~2i  Tioga  Drive.  St.  Albans.  Queens 
suffered  critical  head  and  abdominal  Injurlea. 
Barry  Nelson.  0.  of  230  Riverside  Drtva.  the 
Bronx,  entered  the  hospital  with  critical  haad 
lujurlea.  hospital  officials  report. 

Two  othera.  CorneU  Shalton,  8,  ot  10  Park 
Ave..  New  York  City,  and  Mrs.  Ida  OoofMr.  W, 
of  the  same  addraaa,  war*  also  admlttad  to 
the  hospital.  The  boy  waa  put  under  observa- 
tion for  head  injuriaa  and  Mrs.  Oo^;>ar  la  ra< 
celviug  treatment  for  a  traoturad  stamuai 
and  obeervmtlon  for  cuts  and  abrasions. 

Lundy,  who  raoalvad  a  aummona  from 
Mount  Pleasant  poUeaman  David  Ouoela,  was 
released  on  SM  baU  and  wlU  appear  In  court 


on  Aug.  IS.  Aeeordlng  to  police,  tha 
PubUe  eeirtoa  CotnmJaakm  has  been 
to  mvaatlgata  the  vahlela  today. 

Aooordlitg  to  Robert  SbUnnglaw,  piubUe  i»> 
latlODS  officer  for  the  PubUe  Servlca  Oom- 
mlaslon.  three  Inveattgators  have  been  aa- 
slgned  to  examine  the  bus  wreckage.  Be 
stated  that  the  "bns  has  been  very  aeverely 
damaged." 


AD£«SS8  BY  ALLAN  W.  OSTAR  AT 
COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

NORTHEAST  LOUISIANA  UNIVER- 
SITY 

(Mr.  PASffliCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ft>eakc3:.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  include  In  the  Rsookd 
an  addrem  which  was  presented  by  Allan 
W.  Ostar  at  the  commencement  exercises 
held  at  Northeast  Tonlsiana  University, 
Monroe,  La.,  on  May  39, 1971. 

llie  matter  referred  to  follows  : 
iMraoviwG  TUX  HzALTH  OT  AimcAirs :  A  Nrw 

Ekthasis  vol  Btats  Coixbcss  &N1I  UirrvES- 

amss 
(Address   presented    by    Allan   W.   Ostar   at 

Commencement  Exercises.  Northeast  Loui- 
siana  University,   Monroe.   L*.) .    May    29, 

1971 

Prealdent  Walker.  Ukembera  of  the  faculty, 
distinguished  guaats.  ladles  and  genUenken 
of  the  Class  of  1971 ,  and  thoaa  """""g  heroes 
who  made  It  all  poaatble — parents  and 
spouses. 

Let  me  first  express  my  appraetatlcm  to 
Prealdent  Walker  for  Invtthig  me  here  to  be 
with  you  thla  evening.  Por  one  thing.  It 
glvea  me  a  ebanoe  to  gat  away  froaa  Washing- 
ton and  be  with  real  people. 

You  know,  tha  longer  you  atay  In  Washing- 
ton, the  greater  the  rBfk  thera  la  of  catching 
that  Oongreaatonal  Gold — Potomac  Fever.  One 
of  the  first  symptoma  of  thla  dread  dlseaae 
Is  when  tt  ooeoia  to  yo«  tha*  you  know 
answers  to  proMama  that  dont  exist. 

It  la  cusrtonary  for  speakers  to  begin  by 
saying  how  happy  they  are  to  be  here.  I  am 
going  to  turn  the  tabiee  and  say — truthfuUy 
I  hope — how  happy  President  Walker  Is  that 
I  am  here. 

In  the  five  years  I  have  known  htm.  Presi- 
dent Walker  has  not  tnlsaed  an  (^porttuilty 
to  whet  my  desire  to  visit  Monroe  and  yovir 
fine  Institution.  Be  Is  a  moat  effacUve  and 
persuasive  ambaaaador — no  hard  aaU.  Tn"ttai1 
he  has  let  this  Yankee  sea  tbr  himself  how 
progreeslTe  thla  part  of  tha  South  really  la. 
Your  civic  center,  with  Its  beautiful  foun- 
tain, is  a  splendid  example  of  this. 

Prom  my  vantage  point  In  Washington  I 
am  able  to  foUow  the  progreea  of  a  great 
many  universities  and  their  presidents. 
Northeast  Louisiana  University  eit|oys  an 
outstanding  raputaUon.  and  I  can  taU  you 
that  Praaldant  WalkVs  laailenihtp  her*  and 
In  our  Amarlcaa  AsaoclatVon  of  State  Collegea 
and  Universltlee  has  accorded  him  high  re- 
spect among  his  praalrtantlal  colleagues 
around  tha  country.  Hla  role  as  state  lepre- 
aentaUve  for  T<Hitslana  has  helped  attract 
naUonal  raoognltlon  of  tha  growing  Uapor- 
tanoa  of  regional  state  unlvaralUaa  auch  as 
your  own.  , 

My  visit  hara  to  your  haautttul  oan^us 
today  oonflrma  my  atroac  taattaf  that  tha 
future  of  higbsr  aducatloa  In  thU  eowatiy 
reeta  In  large  part  with  thsaa  nftonal  atata 
unlvaralUaa.  Mortbaa^t  lAulalana  CbUvai^ty 
la  a  dyaamto.  forwaid«looklBf  uatvetsity.  Wa 
are  proud  that  It  U  on*  of  tha  «!•  tawUtu- 
tloBs  that  asake  uy  tha  rmmhinhtj  ot  tha 
Amartoan  Aaaoetatlon  ot  8taM  OoUegea  and 


UnlTersttlea.  Thaaa  Inatttntlana  aj«  tba  Ibat- 
eat-grcrwlng  degitse-granttag  inatttvtlons  ta 
the  ootintry.  They'anroll  naaify  two  adlBan 
students,  or  aboot  cma  at  every  four  oattega 
students. 

Par  the  most  part,  thaee  tastitiittoeia  have 
had  rMattvdy  little  eampui  iinrsst.  Tiis<aail. 
thay  have  <ialetly  puraoed  thata-  goal  ot  mak- 
ing tt  possible  for  tlwasaiMla  ef  yo«uig  man 
and  women  from  the  clttaa,  towns,  and  tMnm 
of  America  to  advance  academically  and 
eeonosnlcally,  with  the  benailta  gotog  aot 
only  to  thenadvea  indlvMaaUy  b«it  to  tfaair 
states  and  ragloas  as  weU.  They  aia  belpta« 
their  students  leam  how  to  bnUd  and  Im- 
prove our  country  instead  at  taarU^lt  down. 

Our  sUtc  ooBegsa  and  unlvertittaa  ai«  In 
the  forefront  In  expanding  adocattonal 
opportnntty  for  our  young  paa|»la.  la  pt»- 
fMkrlng  men  and  woDoan  to  maet  tbe  need 
for  educated  manpower,  in  iMislinilin 
natural  and  human  resoureea.  mn^  simply 
helping  people  leam  to  live  happy,  naefnl. 
productive  lives. 

Tbeaa  insututlons  reprceent  th«  greatest 
potential  for  prorldlng  the  kind  of  edoestloB 
thla  nation  la  going  to  need  In  the  rt«»mg 
decadas  ot  this  Century — and  I  mean 
educating  people  to  deal  e*ecCiv«iy  with 
change. 

At  thla  UMoaent.  at  what  mpptmrm  to  be 
the  cnhnlnaUon  of  16  or  asore  jeaii  ot  farsaal 
education,  you  may  not  appeaclate  the  sng- 
gesUon  that  theee  years  were  only  the  begta- 
nlng  of  a  lifetime  of  learning.  Man  tottey 
Uvea  on  an  eacalator.  He  graduataa  freaa  eot- 
lege  to  find  a  new  world  In  which  be  miast 
live  and  work — and  thla  world  Is  iimleimiliiii. 
stresses  no  one  Imaglnert — even  i&  years 
ago. 

There  are  three  and  a  ImU  btlUon  people 
living  today.  Thla  wttl  double  by  the  year 
aooo — and  there  ntay  be  10  bllUon  people 
Uvlng  during  your  own  lifetime.  This  mnani 
real  rhangs 

We  are  a  people  with  a  tndttkw  of 
frontiers,  of  open  space  for  msviBg  arMind 
and  growing  in.  But  we're  a  "^»*~"  alae 
undergoing  soase  very  fUBdamantal — and 
painful — alterations  In  the  way  we  see 
things.  In  fact,  we're  expertenrlng  right  now 
the  crisis  of  deteriorating  urban  corea. 
receding  rural  areas,  mass  mlgratkma.  tlM  r*- 
shuffilng  of  peraonal.  buslneea.  Industrial  and 
international  relationships,  the  revolutlooa  In 
Information,  cooununlcatlon.  transportation, 
medicine,  the  precarious  balance  between 
war  and  peace,  the  expansion  of  leisure  time. 
job  obaoleacencc,  and  just  the  Increased  pace 
of  plain  Uvlng. 

That  old  way  of  life  to  which  we've  become 
acctistomed  wUl  become  old  much  more 
quickly  than  tt  did  for  our  parents.  Unless 
we  are  able  to  cope  with  change  and  con- 
trol it.  we  wlU  be  living  longer  and  enjoying 
it  less. 

My  daughters  In  high  school  have  mere 
knowledge  now  than  I  had  when  I  was  in 
college  and  you  have  more  knowledge  than 
moat  of  us  can  h<^>e  to  acquire  during  tiite 
rest  of  our  hfetlmes.  But  this  knowledge  wiU 
grow  obaolete  at  an  iiiii  liii  iiiasliif  rate. 

A  century  ago.  men  worked  70  hours  a 
week  and  lived  an  average  of  40  years.  Tcday 
men  work  40  hours  a  week  and  live  70  years. 
An  Inability  to  know  what  to  do  with  our 
increased  free  time  may  result  tn  boredom, 
alienation,  and  psychotogtoal  proMenia  just 
as  serious  as  the  phyeloal  preblema  eaoeed  by 
the  70-hour  work  weak  ot  a  century  ago. 

PInaUy.  there  la  the  problem  of  edtuca- 
tional  ohaoleeoence.  How  can  we  eihKate  peo- 
ple for  jobs  that  dont  even  exiat  todayf  What 
do  we  do  with  people  who  Ibad — at  age  35  or 
«»— that  their  skills  are  obeoleee— ttat 
iheyVe  ohanfed  tbatr  mliMli  about  what 
they  want  to  natty  dof 

We  must  leeogalee  now  tbat  eduoatton  is 
not  soaae  ilte  ot  passsge  with  a 
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OpportualttM  for  ratnln- 

wOL  grow.  In  toet,  Umnl^  * 

wni  aksocB  Jcta  Mwn  tiaiM 

prabAbly  i»- 


■flottl  to  stop  our  Mtu- 

[  VtaMMTW  we  fMl   w*>c 

Ito  ftToM  htunMi  o>»oto» 

tw  oopa  wttb  eluknc*.  atfu- 

ttniu  thvoufhout  our  llf*- 

that  function  im  e*- 
Aazlbt*  In  tbelr  wi- 
i  aatt  pvooMlarM  m  ««U  m  UndBtte 
In  tbatr  omrternlom.  Z  flimly  ballav*  tha*  It 
U  to  b*  tlM  nctona  stnto  nnlTonlttM  mMb 
M  WprtHwt  LouM«n»  UnlTcnlty  tli*«  wUl 
pranda  tiM  I  will  111  Hi  in  thla  davalopDient. 

Kara  and  maa*  atata  ooUaKoa  ara  aatabllah- 
Ing  a  aav  modal  for  blether  education—^ 
oonpvaiMaalina  ooUaga  offering  a  wlda  Tarlatj 
ot  pnjgrama  to  me  it  tba  arer-clianglDg  adu- 
ea«loiial  neede  of  tte  atudanta  and  at  the  re- 
gion In  wtileh  It  U  locatwL 

planning,  the  four-year  atate 
aan  fotga  Unka  of  oooperatlon  wltb 
tba  anmnninlty  and  tarhnical  two-year  ool- 
lagaa  and  prorlde  a  ■yatem  of  blghar  aduea- 
tlaa  ipaetflaaUy  gaatad  to  oommunlty  growth. 

rot  example,  one  of  the  major  benaflta  for 
tba  regkma  tbay  eerve  la  tbatr  attraction  for 
naw  Indnetry — ^tba  kind  of  induetry  that  in- 
enaaea  ■mrooiMllnc  land  Taluaa,  bullda  a  good 
tooal  tax  baaa.  and  axpanda  general  employ- 
ntrt  Haw  Imliiatilae  loeata  near  tbem  to 
tafea  adrantage  at  programa  tbat  train  a  wide 
varlaiy  at  needed  pefaonnel. 

In  thla  way,  aontlnooua  work-atudy  pro- 
grama  are  uiaatad  to  meet  every  growtb  fac- 
tor ct  tboaa  Induatrlea — and  at  tbe  aame  tuna 
prorlda  a  aonMnwal  Job  plaoamant  eouroe  for 
parttdpanto  In  oaraar  education  prognuna. 

Tba  major  nnlTaritty  reaeareb  oenten  will 
baiMDa  ttta  wnf  oraaeaMa  taehnolagy  and 
adanea  now  in  embryo,  but  tbe  regional  etata 
imlieiHljr  wtU  aaaka  Ita  moat  rtgnincant  oon- 
trtbotton  aritt  lU  capacity  to  baooma  a  eom- 
prebanetre  learning  reaouree,  combining  aU 
of  blgbar  education. 
It  U  this  great  potential  for  puUle 
tbat  makae  tba  regional  atate  unlvar- 
mty  unlqoaly  gtted  to  deal  wltb  one  of 
America'!  moat  erudal  proUema — a  problem 
common  to  nearly  erery  oommunlty — public 
baaltb. 

Tbla  nation  la  in  a  healtb  crtsle.  After  a 
daeada  under  ICadUsare,  tbe  bealtb  expeeta- 
Uoom  ot  tine  Amarlean  people  have  rUen  to 
tba  point  where  erery  man.  woman  and  child 
expecu.  a*  a  right,  tbe  beet  medical  care  in 
tba  world.  And  why  not? 

Wa  have  bad  tba  moat  productive  reaeaicb 
effort  In  tba  blatory  at  medicine — going  back 
to  tbe  lOtb  Century. 

We  have  developed,  man  for  man,  ttia 
world'*  beat  pbyxlclane  and  epecUllata. 

Our  tacbnoiogy  baa  pioneered  the  latest 
equlpoaent  and  ha*  outfitted  the  best  medical 
reeearch  and  treatment  centers. 

SUioe  1M7,  VM.  doctors  bavs  performed 
the  moet  heart,  kidney  and  lung  trans- 
pLanta  and  are  plooaers  In  the  corollary  de- 
veioptncot  of  Immunology. 

Our  doctors  have  parfaetad  highly  sophis- 
ticated auiglcal  tacbnlquas  to  repair  muscle, 
nei  le  and  bone  tlasuc. 

Our  madfaiai  raeaarchers  ha*  e  defeated.  In 
our  century,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  rablae, 
email  pox,  poiio,  and  we're  closing  In  on  can- 
cer and  haart  diaaaec.  Who  knows — we  may 
yet  llrk  tba  coaunon  cold. 

Wa  have  pcaparad  man  for  tbe  cxperUoce 
of  outer  apace—and  yet  tba  D.8.  ranks  19tb 
among  tba  leading  33  Industrial  natlona  la 
mal»  life  expectancy,  eixtta  in  female  life 
expectancy,  and  a  sad  IStb  In  Infant  mor- 
tality. 

Wa  spend  more  tbao  M  btllloa  doUafs  a 
7«ar  to  combat  Ulnaaa— that's  about 


ct  ofta  aUV'—tr  nearly  tSOO  par  per- 
wa  offaor.  at  beat,  a  fragmented.  In- 
adequate madlaal  aarrloa,  InaquaUy  dlatrlb- 
iitad.  unooordlnatart.  and  bearing  a  ooat 
outalde  the  Income  rangee  of  aU  but  the 
upper-mlddla   and    upper   claasea    of    wage 


Tba  ii  mlUloQ  poor,  bofcb  urban  and  rural 
are  In  the  dlraet  need  of  health  service  and 
have  tba  greataet  Innlrtanoe  of  lllnesa. 

PubUe  health  In  tbla  nation  Is  in  a  crisis. 
too.  at  a  time  when  environ  man  tal  basarda 
of  aU  klnda  ara  increaelng.  We  are  subjected 
dally  to  blgbar  and  hlfl^Mr  levaU  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  noise,  noxious  chemicals  In 
our  food,  the  s trees sa  and  atrains  of  modem 
lUa.  and  many  forma  of  ooologleal  Imbal- 
anoaa  we're  not  even  aura  of. 

Let's  faoe  It.  The  number  one  health  prob- 
lem today  la  the  shortage  of  alUed  health 
personnel,  not  to  mention  the  poor  dis- 
tribution of  health  oare. 

Wltb  an  exploding  population,  the  Inade- 
quaclee  of  our  bealtb  eervtoee  cannot  last 
much  loztger.  And  there's  precious  little 
leadership  In  tbla  field  of  public  health  at 
the  rederal  and  many  local  levels. 

Quito  simply,  tbe  physician  cant  do  It  all. 
So  why  ara  wa  oonoantratlng  on  educating 
the  oooostoiMZ  q>aotaUat,  or  the  biomedical 
reeeareber.  whan  fba  great  problem  now  is 
extending  tbe  medical  discoveries  we  have 
made  to  a  public  In  deaperate  need  of  service? 

Bahlnd  arary  modam  urban  physician  In 
a  hoapltal  properly  equipped  and  manned 
there  Is  a  wlda  range  of  supportive  profes- 
sionals completing  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
whoU  Job  in  nearly  arary  oaaa  requiring  tx- 
tenalva  therapy  or  long  hospital  ateya. 

In  moat  eaeee,  today,  the  pbyaldan  ts 
looked  upon  aa  a  team  director,  -nie  doctor 
diagnoaaa;  ha  calla  the  shots.  The  aUled 
health  panonnel  carry  out  the  doctor's  or- 
ders, lienua  ara  formed  by  dietltUna  oon- 
Bultlng  with  the  doctor  a  food  aervloe  spe- 
claUat  foUowa  up.  pa«paree  tbe  food  and  de- 
llvwa  to  badalda:  tbarapautle  reoreatlon 
workara  Inlng  patlante  through  painful  re- 
oovenas:  apaaoh  pathologlate  aid  paUents 
reeuperatJng  from  aurgary:  medical  record 
technologlate  kaap  books  on  patient  prograas: 
virologlate  examine  blood  and  bone  marrow 
samplee,  qMnal  topa.  and  other  axtraetlona  to 
help  datermlna  a  doetor'a  «^i^j»»otH:  radia- 
tion englnaasa  maintain  ooatly  equipment 
and  dellvar  on  dUBcult  X-ray  aaalgnmante. 

Iliara  ara  mora  than  aoo  individual  health 
career  fielda,  and  naw  onee  are  being  added 
all  tba  time  aa  tba  demand  for  expertise  In 
the  health  aenrloea  Inpreaasa. 

Dr.  Boger  Igoberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Baaltb  and  0ct«nttfle  Affairs.  HKW,  says  tbe 
sUled  baaltb  profeaslons  could  make  the  dif- 
ference In  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
real  Improvamant  In  medical  care  before 
I97B  wban  the  projected  shortage  of  doctors 
will  decraaaa. 

But  than  la  cturently  a  shortage  of  about 
160XXW  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
n.B.  and  a  shortage  of  300,000  nurses.  This 
is  compared  to  a  shortage  now  of  about  M),- 
000  doctors. 

If  tbe  allied  health  profeaslons  are  going 
to  make  such  a  critical  difference  in  our  pub- 
lic health  service,  where  are  they  going  to  te 
trained? 

fliey  ara  going  to  be  trained  in  Institutions 
like  Mortbeast  Louisiana  University. 

Our  stete  eoUegea  and  unlversltlee  are  the 
greataet  untepped  reeource  In  America  for 
rellaTlng  the  critical  shortage  of  health  man- 
power. 

These  Instttutlona  have  always  been  the 
principal  eouroe  of  manpower  for  our  na- 
tion's schools — thay  produce  half  of  the  new 
crop  of  school  taachars  every  year.  But  we 
know  tbat  teaching  Jobs  ara  becoming  scarce 
aa  school  distrlcte  And  It  Increasingly  dlfB- 
eult  to  nay  tor  needed  personnel.  Many  stu- 
daats  who  eooM  to  our  institutions  to  punue 
tsaeblng  earaan  would  be  Ideally  aultad  to 


enter  allied  health  paograma.  if  the  twogniMi 
ware  available  to  tham. 

Tba  four-yMr  ateto  oonsfs  or  rsglonal  unl- 
venlty  alao  baa  tba  graateat  potantlal  for 
expanding  allied  iiiiifiMsliwisI  training  at  the 
bactaelor'a  and  maater'e  degree  laval.  Wa  ara 
parfeotly  equipped  to  take  para-profaaslonala 
at  tha  AasooUto  degree  laval  and  bring  tbam 
step  by  step  Into  tha  tanks  of  profeaslonal 
alUad  health  paraonnel  In  tha  80  stetea.  This 
Is  one  of  our  greatest  oballengea.  But  we've 
got  to  shift  gean,  and  fast. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  that  only  10,000 
studente  of  AA8CU  member  Institutions  ara 
registered  In  allied  health  piofeaslonal  pro- 
grams. Thla  la  Isas  than  one  percent  of  a 
student  body  representtng  nearly  as  paroent 
of  AmerUia's  undergraduate  enrollmant. 

If  this  percentage  wera  raleed  to  five  par- 
cent,  we  could  generate  00,000  graduates  who 
could  move  Into  oommunltlea  everywhara 
needing  theae  critical  porsonnel. 

This  would  be  a  tremendoua  reaoiirce  for 
any  area.  Tet,  for  example,  the  percentage  of 
earned  degress  in  the  allied  health  profea- 
slons In  AASCU  Instltutloaa  decreased  fram 
13.3  paroent  In  IB67-68  to  13.1  percent  In 
1908-88. 

We  wont  become  the  prestigious  medical 
or  dental  schools  nor  the  research  centers  at 
tbe  frontlen  of  medicine,  birt  we  can  and 
must  train  the  profeeslonals  for  medical 
technology,  oocupaaonal  tbanpy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  pbarmacy,  and  especially  nursing. 

Over  half  of  tbe  Standard  lietropoutaa 
Stetlstlcal  Areas  surveyed  recenUy  are  with- 
out a  publloally  operated,  accredited  bache- 
lor's level  nursing  program. 

This  means  that  potantlal  studente  In 
these  urban  centers  are  shut  out  from  low 
tuition  nursing  education  unleas  they  mora 
to  other  areas. 

If  the  allied  health  professions  at  the  BA 
and  MA  levels  are  concentrated  In  the  major 
stete  and  iMlvate  universities,  a  very  large 
student  peculation  will  be  denied  this  train- 
ing and  U.S.  public  health  wlU  receive  a 
severe  setback. 

But  we've  made  a  start.  One  principal  rea- 
son why  I  wanted  to  visit  your  campus  1* 
that  Northeast  Louisiana  University  is  In  the 
forefront  of  thoee  of  oiir  institutions  across 
the  country  that  are  developing  allied  health 
programs.  In  recognition  of  yoiir  leadership. 
President  Walker  serves  as  a  member  of  our 
Aaaoclatlon'a  CkHnmlttee  on  Allied  Health 
Programs.  Tour  pharmacy  program  in  par- 
ticular is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  la 
the  country. 

Stete  boards  ca  higher  education  are  prod- 
ding colleges  and  universities  to  expand  al* 
Had  health  programs.  And  In  a  few  instances, 
stete  legislatures  ara  gattlng  into  the  act. 

Our  institutions  must  be  prepared,  with 
or  without  legislative  prodding,  to  extend 
career  laddera  to  all  silled  health  profes- 
sionals. The  edge  of  tbe  dead-end  curricu- 
lum In  the  aUled  health  fields  U  sndlng. 

As  teacher  educators.  AASOU  institutions 
can  and  must  play  a  double  role,  training 
teachers  to  serve  as  catalysts  for  the  efforts 
6i  the  Junior  colleges  and  vocational  schools 
■nd  then  providing  ths  career  extensions  for 
the  resulting  paraprofesslonsU  moving  up. 

But  we  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help  at 
all  levels — Pederal,  state  and  local — and  tlma 
is  running  out. 

If  the  Pederal  government  is  going  to  meet 
th*  demsn*!  for  better  health  care.  It  m\ist 
greatly  expand  Its  Investment  In  Institutions 
like  Northeast  Louisiana  Unlveralty  eo  tbat 
the  personnel  needed  to  provide  this  eara 
will  be  available.  Otherwiee,  health  ooete  wlD 
go  out  of  sight,  and  millions  of  people  ax- 
peottng  adequate  oara  because  of  a  maaslTS 
Pederal  insurance  program  will  be  rary 
angry. 

Tour  own  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  has  In- 
troduced a  major  bill  costing  M.0  bllUon  to 
cover  tba  expense  of  catastrophic  lUnass.  But 
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little  monay  has  haan  paovldad  to  axpand  tha 
supply  of  hanltli  maiipiiam  sMssrtlal  to  meat 
the  additional  rtamanil  for  aarilcias. 

The  Pederal  government,  already  deeply 
committed  to  ptiblie  health  by  way  of  Medi- 
care Insurance,  haa  only  racantty  iaq>anded 
to  tte  fuadlnc  of  lOUad  health  DMnpowar 
develofmiant  Thia  Is  buikUng  a  bam  without 
the  horse. 

But  I  am  phiaiied  wltb  the  passage  laat 
year  of  the  Health  Training  ImprovMoaent 
Act  of  1S70.  Tbla  la  a  atep  In  the  right  di- 
rection, but  It  doean't  go  far  enough.  Tbe 
kind  of  allied  health  manpower  training  Vbm 
Etate  colleges  ara  prepared  to  do  will  requlra 
three  typee  «f  funding : 

Federal  coat-aharlng  for  the  constmetton 
of  facUttiea  and  equipment  for  allied  bealtb 
programa. 

A  system  providing  adequate  student 
loans  with  a  reasonable  repayment  provi- 
sion. 

And  direct  testltutlaiMa  support  with  a 
formula  '"irT["*"<ng  tba  high  ooat  of  allied 
health  nkanpower  training  at  tbe  four-  and 
six-year  levvla. 

We  muat  get  tbe  same  kind  of  Pederal 
support  tbat  spurred  tbe  tj»rht»>i«g^^^^ 
breakthrough  In  outer  space,  and  tbe  support 
that  aided  adanoe  generally  In  the  60's  and 
60 -s. 

Tbara  has  been  too  little  national  leader- 
ship In  this  regard.  We  need  a  gnas-roots 
kind  of  effort  behind  leaden  in  higher  edu- 
cation— such  aa  President  Walker — ^to  begin 
tbe  Job  in  public  health  nxanpower  training 
tlxla  oo«mtry— and  tba  world — will  sortiy 
need. 

Let  me  close  by  reminding  you.  who  are 
graduating  today,  tbat  the  taxpayen  in  Loui- 
siana bara  shared  a  part  of  their  own  Income 
to  help  make  it  poailble  for  you  to  attend 
a  public  oollage.  As  you  go  out  to  apply  tha 
learning  gained  hera  and  become  taxpayns 
youraelTae.  I  hope  you  will  be  leaden  In 
developing  the  financial  suj^Mrt  Northeast 
Louisiana  will  need  to  provide  and  improve 
educational  opportunity  for  thoee  who  fol- 
low you. 

The  leglsIatuTC  can  provide  tbe  basic  naoea- 
sltles,  but  alumni  glfte  provide  "tbat  margin 
(or  excellenoe"  tbat  makes  tbe  dlfferanoe  be- 
tween an  Institution's  being  meraly  good  and 
being  great. 

Then  la  mora  and  mora  of  the  burden  be- 
tog  placed  on  students  themselves  to  suntort 
higher  education.  But  thera  Is  no  substitute 
for  adequate  legUlatlve  support  and  low  tui- 
tion which  provldea  the  maxlmvun  degiee  ot 
educational  opportunity  ao  neceeaary  to  mod- 
em society. 

Tour  efforta  In  support  of  Northeast  Loui- 
siana XTnlvsrslty  will  provide  not  only  tts 
future  proaipeilty.  but  your  own  as  well.  The 
better  your  ooUege  becotnes,  the  mora  your 
diploma  Is  worth.  Thera  Is  no  better  Invaet- 
ment  than  that. 
Congratulations  and  good  luck. 


PRESIDENT  LXJIB  BCHXVBRRIA  AL- 
VAREZ.  OF   ICKXICO.   ADORBBBSB 

26TH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE 

UJ4. 

f Mr.  HANNA  hsked  and  was  glren  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Rscors  and  to  Include 
extraneoui  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuea- 
day.  October  6,  the  a«th  General  Aeswn- 
biy  of  the  Utttted  Natleu  was  honored 
to  be  addreased  br  a  great  Praildnt  of 
a  great  coantry.  1  refer  to  RU  Kxceneney 
Luis  Echevenrla  Alvareg.  of  Mexico.  He 
Is  the  only  head  of  atate  from  Latin 
America  to  addreig  tliai  w«M  orpaOai- 
Uoo  during  Ita  preaent  aaadon. 


President  Ediefcnia.  fonner  Minister 
of  interlar,  an  inrtTtenrttng  lawyer,  and 
a  dynamie  leader,  la  kxMnm  throughout 
the  heml^here  for  coa^iileCa  devottan 
to  du^  and  eonaeerated  dedlcatton  to 
Me  people.  Much  of  Ifit  thne  la  qpcnt  In 
the  provinces  among  the  people,  Maten- 
Ing;  to  thetr  problems  direeily  firom  thefn 
rather  than  throuajti  bureauci-atte  chan- 
nds.  Outsiders  interested  tn  Mexico 
have  noted  how  the  President  Is  loosen- 
ing the  controls  which  have  kQ>i  Mmrtco 
in  a  sort  of  political  straltjackei.  He 
has,  in  addttioD  to  liberalizing  the  po- 
litical syetem.  been  demanding  that  the 
economic  poiideB  and  *'"y?yifll  pro- 
grams be  more  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  coui^ry.  President 
Echeverrla  Is  truly  a  man  of  the  people. 
It  is  thus  noteworthy  that  despite  a 
backbreaklng  schedule  In  his  own  coun- 
try, thla  MtTlran  -^-^Tnwn  found  the 
time  to  attend  tbe  United  Nations  sea- 
skm  In  tbe  IntexcsU  oC  world  peace  and 
intematlnnal  eoopenttkm. 

It  Is  venr  eneonraginc  to  aae.  aa  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  to  aU  the  Manbers  of 
this  Hooae.  tbat  ear  aicter  Bepntallc 
south  of  tbe  border  Is  ptcgidad  over  hg 
a  chief  cxaeukive  who  understands  his 
Job  ao  wail  and  peef anas  it  so  ttooroBshly. 
Diieetly  after  hla  agwedb  to  the  United 
Natkna.  PreBkhntacteveRtaillew  to  tbe 
Provtnee  at  Torreon  in  Mexico  to  meet 
with  tbe  pemile  there  on  Impoiiant  mat- 
ters of  agradMi  ref  aim.  Such  tlrdeH  de- 
votion bas  wen  blm  tbg  a^bairattea  of 
hla  countryman  and  of 
ben  throughewt  tba 

Mr.  Weaker.  Iknaw  I  an  not  aiOM  in 
this  House  tall  *~^V*-nn»  Mexkan- 
Uniied  States  relattaM  ae  one  e<  tbe 
great  piUaia  of  inter-Amerieen  precress 
toward  peace  and  security.  President 
Brdaererrla  ia  veey  muA  aware  of  tbti. 
and  sevoal  montbs  aae  appolntod  His 
Ereenenry  Or.  Jose  Juan  d*  Ottoqui  as 
to  tbs  unitad  Stataa.  Tbe 
Is  typieal  ot  tbe  new  breed 
of  young  Mexicans  who  are  pbiyiiw  rach 
a  vital  role  in  their  country's  future.  Am- 
bassador OUoQUi.  with  bis  spirit  of  good 
will,  his  talents,  cnnglBs  and  wmIv- 
standlng.  aJmtrably  fuMUb  for  hto  Ptesi- 
d«o*  and  oountiy  thn  high  rsgnlrrmsnti 
caUad  for  by  a  nation  tbat  Is  on  the 
move  for  a  better  Ufa  for  its  peopte. 

To  President  Bchevenle.  to  Ambes- 
sador  OUoqul.  and  to  aU  the  people  of 
Mexico,  let  us  say  "Well  done." 


laire  areas  ef  our  State,  bat  the 
tien  is  HigiiHWatit  beeeose  tt  is 


I  for  the 


the 


CHAOS.  DISRUPTX3M.  AND  SXCS8- 
SIVSBUaiNOIN  TBK  JBFTSRSON 
OOUNTT  aCBOOI.  8Y8TSM 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  a^ed  and  w«b  given 
permtssian  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potBl  to  tbe  Recoaa  and  to  tndtade  ex- 
traneous natter.> 

Mr.  NICHOIA  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  re- 
sult of  reoent  erdsn  from  tbe  UA  Cto- 
triet  Ceurt  Ite  tbe  MOrttasra  Utstrtet  of 
Alabum.  eevtlMra  dttlsta.  tbare  bas 
bem  wtdMpread  ebiAs.  dhmptton  and 
excesshre  busing  in  the  Jefferson  County 
sobeel  ayatent.  Tbe  results  of  tatesratton 
ordirs  to  that  ayatem  to  but  a  ata^H  eK> 
boipto  of  a  eomnea  trage^  tbro««hewt 


of  Mbttrary  actlen  and  ( 
welfare  cS  the  etudenta  an 
tlonal  process.  Then  are 
stadents  In  the  Jeguaen  OooBty  sebeol 
irtddi  is  appwwtmatrty  Tt  i 
and  M  ppreent  blaA.  After  tlie 
ol  the  TLB.  Smweme  Ceort  on  January 
14,  ItTt,  in  Cmrter,  HmLy.  Wat  WtSei- 
anm  ParUh  School  BomrA,  etmi.9i  l^Mt. 
2d  477.  and  the  dedsiaa,  en  rcbearfiv. 
by  the  fifth  circuit  court  ef  aim  all  to 
Stmiaom  €t  ml  w.  Jmekmm.  Misilwlgpi 
Separate  St^otd  Dbtrlet.  41»  F.  ad  1211 
the  AnrMtma  of  the 
remanded  with  directioas  that 
school  Is^egratiaa  sfaouM  be  I 
Hie  mandate  troBB  ttiefiftli 
dettvcted  to  the  dtetrtet  eoort 
azT  as.  ItTQL  The  aeheol  board  wm  di- 
rected to  fBe 

on  Febnmry  1.  ISTD.  CB 
ItTt.  the  diatrict  eoari  bm 
directing  the  eotaity  beard  to  1 
plan  wtthin  4  days  and  to  ^al 


Inailiig 

the  dtotric*  eem 

racnt  of  Heatth. 

to  me  a  new  plan  not  1 

ItTO,  and  tte  ceort 

tbstpimiBnd 
.  eB8.TbeblBck 
tiSs  end  tbe  county  board  filed 
tlons  and  emeptJBM  to  tbe 
At  the  hsantw,  the 
tlally  redoeed  and  eounsd  fbr  tbs 


desired  to  "make  a 

help 

think  we  are  to 

with  HKW."  Tte 

nihmltted  to 

Hoe  nwieitl  lisM  to 

a 

of  the  oOee  of  HEW, 

partaaentef 

of  title  VI.  the  ail< 

HEW. 

After  hearing,  the  districi  eourt 
an  order  adopting  a  majority  of  tbe 
HEW  plan.  The  Justice  Departaaent  did 
not  appeal  from  that  order.  TTke  bla^ 
plain  tiffs  fOed  a  Itn^tedt  appeel  This  ai>- 
peal  was  dtepoeed  of  In  tbe  fifth  drcmt. 
without  bci^iz^  or 
date  to  tta*  XMstxict  Courts 
cisioB  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 

Mcarioit,  4gg  UJ6.  1.  When  tta»  eese 
returned  to  tbe  district  court,  tbe  sdtool 
board  announced  its  earnest  daslTe  to 
terminate  aU  litigation  and  -igrMited  to 
the  courtthat  it  enter  an  order  agvrov- 
ing  tbe  HEW  plan  wbieb  hnd  bsM  pre- 
pared by  HEW.  ^usesed  by  tte  Ad  Hoe 
Coounlttee.  and  endesaed  by  tte  btaek 
ptatotiOs.  AdmlttedSty.  tte  plan  eOec- 
Uvely  estabbshed  a  unitary  acboQl  sy^sm 
which  «e  have  refteatedly  been  tobi  to  tte 
ftesdcf  tteco 

Nrvertheins,  as  strange  so  H 
sound,  a  reowt^appetoted  dtetrtct  judge 
rejected  tte  HZW  plan,  prcpetred  by  Um 
Qovemment  and  proeeeded  to  cfraw  hto 
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own  xmn  Intecnttloa  plan  for  «]1  aohool* 
in  JcOanon  Oonntgr.  As  »  lemilt  of  tbk 
plan.  GbMM  iMt*  developed.  Xb«re  v^ 
hiiTMlw<1»  cH  QtalldzQD  in  JeffersQo  Countr 
tcKlaar  wtio  are  not  ■ttendlng  scbooL 
Tliei*  are  hundredi  more  who  ar*  iMlnf 
bMBMl  f  ton  aetMxda  in  tbtkt  inunecUate 
n«lghbqrbood  to  struice  Mboola  in  other 
seottona.  aotaly  for  the  purpoee  of  f  orelnt 
a  fiind  raoial  ratio,  la  fact,  the  Court  haa 
annoanoed  and  lUted  in  Ita  ord«n  that 
it  waa  enforcing  a  76-  to  25-peroent  racial 
ratio  whleh  Members  of  Congreas  have 
notmtMji  atated  was  never  Intended  br 
the  Civil  Rigfatfl  Act  and  never  required 
by  the  ConatltuUon.  In  fact.  Uie  Supreme 
Court  has  eo  held. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  a  few  spedfle 

^Terrr'iw  invoMng  Uaek  studanta.  There 
is  a  little  oonununitv  in  the  western  aee- 
tion  of  Jeffemn  County  caned  Booker 
Helglita.  Ibe  atudenta  live  near  the  Bdie- 
water  Jimlor  High  School,  gradea  au 
to  nine.  In  onler  to  force  an  integrmtion 
ratta  the  diatrict  court  ordered  theae 
young  blaek  ebUdrsn  to  be  bused,  over 
daogeroua  roads,  to  the  West  Jefferson 
sohoQl.  The  parents  erf  these  yomig  black 
students  and  the  county  board  have  re> 
qneated  and  urged  the  eourt  to  permit 
theee  children  to  attend  the  Bdgewater 
Junior  High  Sdiool.  Another  example 
is  in  the  McNeil  community  where  stu- 
dents are  being  bused  to  anotlier  vne 
when  tiiey  live  within  walking  distance 
of  their  own  community  school.  Last 
year,  McNeil  had  grades  one  to  nine. 
Under  tlie  court  order,  the  grades  are 
seven  to  nine.  lUs  results  in  small  chll> 
dren.  grades  one  to  six.  being  iMised  aoilea 
away  and  prevented  by  court  order  from 
attfndlng  echools  within  easy  waUdng 
distance  of  their  homes. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  War- 
rior section  of  Jefferson  County  whleh  I 
am  privileged  to  represent.  Here,  too.  the 
parents  of  schoolchildren  are  extremely 
xipeet.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  my  col- 
leagues' reading  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Billy  Stover,  the  clialrman  of  the 
Cooeemed  Parents  of  Jefferson  County. 

I  believe  Mr.  Stover's  letter  appro- 
priately describes  the  dilemma  many 
parents  in  the  Warrior  area  are  facing 
due  to  ttie  latest  court  order. 

The  letter  f  oUows : 

CoNcsufxs  PAUurrs 

or  jKFfXXSON  COXTNTT, 

October  2,  1971. 
RepretntatlTg  Bill  Nkhol.*. 
LongwortK  Houas  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Six:  Tbe  following  la  in  reference  to 
tb«  Jefferson  County  Scbool  *78tem. 

Attached  you  will  find  »  copy  of  the 
amended  order  filed  In  tbe  District  Court  now 
by  ttae  Jefferson  County  Bo<utl  of  Bducatlon. 

Tbere  are  two  altematlTes  that  will  re- 
solve this  case: 

(1)  Retnanrt  this  c«m  to  Judge  Lynn's 
court.  He  baa  bad  It  slnoe  1SMI8  and  Is  familiar 
with  eTCfy  pbaae  of  tbe  case. 

(3)  Or  accept  this  amended  order  and  the 
Pleasant  Orore  situation  will  be  resolved 
along  with  tbe  rest  of  Jefferson  CountyV 
problem. 

Pleaae  be  advised  that  Ut.  Maurice  Blahop 
Is  Attorney  for  tbe  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education. 

We  tbe  people  of  Warrior.  Alabama  are 
concerned  about  our  problem  In  onr  1-13 
grade  school  at  Warrior,  Alabama  and  jan 


raprtssnta tlras  ■houid 
know  of  tlMe  pnMem. 

Wliy  at  80  sehools  la  JeSttaon  Ocmnty  was 
tbemrrtarBgliSdhoal  l-ia  tha  only  nhool 
patrad  by  tha  floort  oMarf 

Bidawii  of  tbm  eoart  ordaiad  pairing  we 
bava  1T5  stodtnts  wlio  bava  not  attended 
sebool  at  sU  this  ysar. 

Wa  aak  that  Waidor  High  School  be  re- 
stotad  to  Its  notmal  grade  struetural  1-12. 

The  Warrt«r  High  Bohool  Itas  been  a  1-13 
grada  s^ool  for  eighty  yaaxs. 

Tour  prompt  action  to  this  wm  be  i4>prael- 
ated  l>y  all  parents  of  Warrior,  Alabama. 

Thanking  you, 

BnxT  Stows, 

Olmtrmmn. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  could  give  a  number  of 
similar  etrcnxnstances  in  this  county 
ahne  where  the  oafeCy.  physical  well 
bdng  and  edncatlaa  of  children  are  be- 
ing compIMidy  ignored  by  court  orders 
that  are  serving  no  porpoee  except  to  sow 
diarevect  lor  JwUdal  proceis  and  court 
orders  among  white  and  black  ahke. 

I  tiave  lieen  unable  to  understand,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  who  can  ex- 
plain why  the  court  did  not  approve  an 
integratien  plan  admittedly  eetahllshlng 
a  unitary  system  prepared  by  HEW  and 
approved  by  the  blaek  i^alntiffs  and, 
albeit  rductantly,  by  the  school  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  laat  week,  three  Members 
of  this  body  met  with  a  slaaUe  delega- 
Uon  from  Pleasant  Orove,  Ala.,  another 
small  town  in  Jeffersoo  Coonty.  I  Jcrtned 
the  HofHirable  Jnf  Aluh,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  a  reiHesentattve 
from  the  ofHee  oC  the  Hcaorable  Jomr 
SPAKKMAir,  and  Congressmen  John  Bv- 
cHAifAH,  and  WsLvaa  PLOwaaa,  all  of 
wtiom  represent  a  portlan  of  Jefferson 
County,  in  objecting  to  thU  detrimental 
coort  order  which  has  disrupted  many 
families  in  that  community  alone. 

The  delegatifln,  wliich  incloded  the 
mayor  and  sehocd  superintendent  of 
Pleasant  Orove,  met  with  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  David  Norman  m  seeking 
the  understanding  and.  hopefully,  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  tills  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  peo- 
ple throog^out  every  section  of  cur  Na- 
tion are  beginning  to  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening to  their  school  systems  and  I  am 
further  convinced  tliat  a  great  majority 
of  them  are  preparing  to  assert  them- 
selves as  never  before  through  their 
elected  puMic  officials. 

I  believe  this  statement  is  verified  by 
the  support  we  have  received  in  our  effort 
to  get  the  necessary  signatures  on  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  expedite  legislation, 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Norman 
Lxirr,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Tills  legislation,  similar  to  bills  intro- 
duced by  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
Ls  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amezul- 
ment  and  would  declare  busing  of  stu- 
dents to  achieve  racial  balance  as  illegal. 
A  number  of  us  who  have  signed  this 
petition  are  vitally  interested  in  quality 
schools  for  both  black  and  white  young- 
sters and  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  public  education  sys- 
tem. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  and  we  may  be  on  the 
way  toward  a  return  to  the  sound,  oon- 


senratlve,  and  eonatitulional  goveniment 
wfakjh  has  imi»  thte  Natten  great  I  only 
hope  it  Is  not  too  late. 


"THB  AVAn.Awn.Trr  op  mk»cm. 

CARE~— AN  ARTICLE  BTim.  JACK 
SCHREDBER  OF  CANFIELD.   OHIO 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlBsKm  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcois  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously inserted  in  the  Ricoio  two  ar- 
ticles by  Dr.  Jack  Schreiber  of  Canfleld. 
Ohio.  I  include  with  my  remarks  at  this 
time  the  ttilrd  and  last  of  the  series  of 
articles  by  Dr.  Schreiber: 

TUM    ATAXLAMXtlTT    OW    IISMCAI.    CaMM 

(By  Jack  aohratber,  BCJ).) 
In  tbe  first  two  articles  of  this  series  X 
pointed  out  that  the  vote  seeking  poIltleUns, 
the  propagandists,  and  tbe  social  planners 
hare  tried  to  oonvey  to  tbe  American  people 
three  false  and  misleading  statements  to  Jus- 
tify their  desires  for  a  system  of  nationalised 
medicine  In  this  country:  (1)  Medical  care  in 
the  United  States  is  Inferior,  (3)  Medical 
care  In  the  TTnlted  States  Is  too  «q;>enslTe, 
and  (3)  Oood  medical  care  Is  not  aTaOable 
when  you  need  It.  Tm  yean,  these  people 
have  been  claiming.  "Even'  If  you  can  af- 
ford good  medical  care,  you  never  can  get  a 
doctor  when  you  need  one."  Or.  as  DanM 
Bborer  on  the  CBE^TV  program  In  April, 
1970,  stated,  "Kren  If  you  can  afford  to  get 
sick  In  America.  youV  bave  dUBculty  finding 
anybody  to  take  care  of  you."  Let's  take  a 
close  look  at  tbe  charges  about  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  In  this  country. 

Many.  In  and  out  of  the  profession,  state 
that  tbere  Is  a  doctor  shortage  In  this 
country.  While  there  may  never  be  enough 
doctors  In  aome  areas  In  the  United  States, 
this  country  baa  more  doctors  per  popula- 
tion than  any  other  nation  In  the  world — 
one  for  every  040  citizens.  By  comparison. 
Prance  has  one  physician  for  every  760  people 
and  Qreat  Britain  has  one  for  every  1160 
citizens.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  many  phy- 
sicians have  been  drawn  away  from  patient 
care  by  government  inducements  to  research 
and  administrative  work.  A  total  of  28,106 
doctors  are  In  goveixunent  service  (enough  to 
supply  three  cities  tbe  size  of  Lios  Angeles.) 
Tbe  charge  is  frequently  nuule  that  doctors 
don't  make  bouse  calls  anymore.  According 
to  a  recent  Medical  Economia  survey,  moat 
physicians  still  make  bouse  calls,  but  on  a 
limited  basis,  due  chiefly  to  tbe  obvious  lim- 
itations of  time,  and  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide higher  quality  of  care  in  one's  "work- 
shop," rather  than  at  tbe  bedside.  Many 
laymen  who  still  measure  a  good  doctor  by 
the  number  of  house  calls  continue  to  live 
In  tbe  noetalg^la  of  a  day  long  past  when  tbe 
physician  had  fewer  patients  to  treat  and 
could  pierform  the  same  service  at  tbe  bedside 
as  be  did  In  an  oflloe  with  meager  equip- 
ment. 

WHAT   ABOOT   RXALTH   FACIUTIXST 

But  the  doctor  Is  only  part  of  tbe  total 
medical  care  system.  What  about  hospitals? 
How  do  we  compare  with  other  nations  wbo 
have  the  kind  of  system  the  politicians  plan 
for  this  country?  In  1000  tbe  United  States 
had  7,144  hospitals,  up  4  percent  alnee  IMO. 
In  Great  Britain,  no  new  boapltals  were 
buUt  from  1B48  (the  coneeptkm  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service)  untU  1M3.  Slnoe  then 
only  ten  have  been  built.  Since  World  War 
II.  616  new  hospitals  have  bean  built  In  Just 
17  states  In  the  Southeastern  part  of  our 
coimtry.  an  area  comparable  In  slsa  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  most  of  post  war  Eu- 
rope, hospital  construction  has  been  at  a 
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standstill  because  of  Um  lack  of  funds.  In 
spite  of  tbe  fact  that  In  Sweden,  for  example. 
20  percent  of  the  Swedish  citizen's  taxes  are 
for  "free"  health  care. 

Not  only  do  most  Europeans  have  fewer 
hospitals  than  Amertcans,  but  the  availabil- 
ity of  hospital  beds  In  Europe  Is  less  because 
of  tbe  longer  length  of  stay.  In  1060,  In  the 
United  States,  tbe  average  length  of  stay  In 
a  nonfederal,  abort-term,  general  hoq>ltal 
was  8.3  days.  In  England  and  Sweden  the 
length  of  stay  was  60  percent  longer  and  In 
Germany  It  was  300  percent  longer  for  the 
same  time  period.  Since  length  of  stay  deter- 
mines availability  because  of  the  turnover 
factor,  one  might  also  compare  nonfederal, 
general  hospitals  with  government  (VA)  hos- 
pitals, in  this  country.  In  1068  this  was  8.3 
days  compared  to  38.8  days  for  VA  hospitals. 

Because  people  stay  longer  in  ho^ltal  beds 

in  Europe  and  because  there  are  fewer  hos- 
pitals per  population,  waiting  lists  also  are 
a  factor  In  the  availability  of  hospital  care. 
Most  people.  In  the  United  States,  are  able  to 
get  into  a  hospital  of  their  choice  for  elec- 
tive surgery  in  two  to  four  weelcs.  Anthony 
Le  Jeune  says  that  under  National  Health 
Service  In  England,  "The  average  wait  for 
a  nonurgent  operation  Is  22  weeks  and  the 
waiting  period  may  stretch  to  a  year."  Pro- 
fessor Russell  Kirk  reports,  "People  bave  to 
wait  up  to  7  years  for  treatment  of  hernias 
or  varicose  veins  (Great  Britain) ." 

A  POINT  ON  FRZI  CHOICX 

Critics  of  our  preeent  health  care  delivery 
system  usually  fail  to  point  out  that  most 
people  want  more  than  just  any  doctor 
available — If  given  a  choice  they  would  like 
their  own  personal  physician.  In  Sweden,  pri- 
vate doctors  are  forbidden  to  treat  their  own 
patients  in  hospitals.  Consequently,  of  the 
8500  doctors  in  that  country,  only  laOO  are 
in  private  practice  (one-fifth  of  them  over 
70  years  old.)  Only  30  percent  of  Swedish 
citizens  are  now  treated  by  their  own  private 
physicians.  A  recent  survey  in  England  re- 
vealed that  fewer  than  60  percent  of  NHS 
patients  get  to  see  the  specialist  of  their 
choice — and  43  percent  are  never  even  told 
the  name  of  the  specialist  they  do  see. 

In  arguing  the  merits  of  increasing  the 
availability  of  medical  care  in  this  country 
proponents  of  socialized  medicine  strongly 
favw  prepaid,  closed  panel  group  practice, 
(Kalser-Permanente  prototype)  as  a  panacea 
for  having  a  doctor  available  for  every  pa- 
tient's every  whim.  One  of  the  strong  selling 
points,  to  the  medical  profession,  of  the 
Kaiser  closed  panel  group  is  the  40-hour  work 
week.  The  average  physician,  in  private  prac- 
tice, works  a  86  hour  work  week  (according 
to  Medical  Economies).  The  question  there- 
fore is:  Would  the  grouping  of  physicians  in 
the  Kaiser  prototype  make  medical  care  more 
available,  or  would  it.  Indeed,  create  just  tbe 
opposite  result?  Dr.  Roger  Bgeberg,  in  a 
speech  before  tbe  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Columbus  In  1070,  stated  that  if 
all  those  physicians  now  working  a  60-  to 
70-hour  week  were  suddenly  to  limit  their 
practice  to  a  40  hour  week,  the  result  would 
be  an  immediate  reduction  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  60.000  physicians. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  people 
are  getting  more  care — better  care,  overall — 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. While  there  are  many  small  towns  with- 
out physicians,  and  while  there  are  cases  of 
paopie,  through  ignorance  or  superstition 
who  don't  get  to  a  physician  or  a  ho^>ital, 
nevertheless,  the  facts  ^>eak  for  themselvea 
There  have  been  no  wlde^read  epidemics 
wiping  out  thousands  of  people.  Few,  in  this 
country,  are  dying  in  the  street  because  of 
lack  of  medloal  care. 

MXDICAL    CASS   AVAnjIBLI — IF 

Medical  care — quality  care— U  avaUable  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people, 
provided  they  are  willing  to  accept  personal 


responsibility  In  seeking  that  care.  "The  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  In  this  country,  at  aU 
levels.  woiUd  be  enhanced  if: 

1.  Every  famUy  would  estatriLsh  contact 
vrlth  a  personal  physician  or  clinic,  or  some 
organised  medical  care  group. 

2.  Patients  oo\ild  be  Uugfat  to  utUlze 
medical  facilities  properly.  This  means,  for 
example,  not  asking  for  hospital  treatment 
when  that  tyi>e  of  treatment  Is  deemed  un- 
necessary by  the  attending  physician. 

3.  Patients  can  be  taught  to  use  good 
common  sense.  This  means,  when  possible, 
utilizing  the  services  of  a  physician  during 
office  hours,  rather  than  waiting  untU  night 
or  on  weekends.  It  also  means  following 
physicians'  instructions  regarding  diet,  per- 
sonal habits,  and  the  talking  of  medication. 

4.  Patients  can  be  taught  that  overutlli- 
zatlon  of  all  medical  personnel  and  faculties 

has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  supply,  thus 
diminishing  availability. 

In  summary,  politicians  seeking  votes,  so- 
cial plaiuiers  and  those  in  government,  who 
for  years  bave  been  trying  to  bring  about  a 
drastic  change  in  our  medical  care  system 
have  attempted  to  justify  their  demands  for 
Socialized  medicine  by  claiming:  (1)  Medical 
care  is  Inferior,  (2)  Medical  care  is  too  ex- 
pensive, and  (3)  Quality  medical  care  Is  not 
available.  Their  universal  answer  for  these 
false  and  unwarranted  charges  is  the  Euro- 
pean failure  of  Nationalized  or  State  con- 
trolled medicine.  The  Irony  of  it  all  is  that 
Socialized  medicine  existing  abroad,  and  even 
within  our  shores,  in  the  form  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration,  historically  raises 
coets,  lowers  qviallty,  and  produces  a  relative 
shortage  of  personnel  and  faculties. 

The  public  is  being  propagandized  into  be- 
lieving that  only  the  government  can  provide 
for  their  medical  care  needs.  Somehow  we 
must  teU  our  patients  and  tbe  public  that 
no  government  can  deliver  a  high  quality 
and  reasonably  priced  medical  care.  Only 
physicians,  practicing  in  a  stimulating, 
pluralistic,  competitive,  free-enterprise  en- 
vironment can  do  that. 


THE 


GROUNDSWELL    OF    OPPQSI- 
•nON    TO    CANNIKIN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  a 
groundswell  of  opposition  among  con- 
cerned citizens  ail  across  our  country 
causes  the  President  to  change  liis  mind, 
the  Nixon  administration  plans  to  det- 
onate a  gigantic  thermonuclear  bomb  In 
Alaska  this  month. 

Code-named  "Cannikin,"  the  5-mega- 
ton  undergroimd  blast  is  designed  to  test 
an  ABM  warhead  ttiat  responsible  scien- 
tists say  is  obsolete.  Moreover,  "Canni- 
Idn"  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  envi- 
ronment, l>oth  through  radiation  seepage 
and  a  possible  earthquake  which  could 
launch  a  destructive  tsunami  to  Hawaii 
and  other  Pacific  coastal  areas. 

Congress  has  provided  by  statute  that 
the  test  cannot  proceed  imless  the  Presi- 
dent himself  so  decrees.  It  will  thus  be 
the  President's  sole  responsibility  if  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  have  l>een 
predicted  become  a  reality. 

I  am  gratified  tliat  a  Federal  court  de- 
cree has  Imposed  a  reexamination  of  the 
critical  environmental  dangers  of  "Can- 
nikin." The  test  was  originally  planned 
for  October  2,  but  now  it  is  scheduled  for 
later  this  month  unless  the  President 
decides  to  cancel  it. 


My  own  court  suit,  seeking  the  release 
of  the  secret  Cannikin  papers  in  which 
five  Nixon  administration  agencies  argue 
against  ttie  test,  is  still  pending  on  ap- 
peal. I  hope  Uie  couits  order  rdease  of 
the  revealing  documents  so  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  can  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  facte  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  conceal. 

It  is  imperative  that  as  many  citizens 
and  organizati(»is  write  to  the  President 
as  possible  urging  cancellation  of  the 
test  and  release  of  the  Cannildn  papers. 

I  have  already  received  numerous  cop- 
ies of  resolutions  and  letters  from  Ha- 
waii and  many  other  areas  of  the  country 
expressing  stroig  and  vocal  opposition 
to  "Cannikin."  I  certainly  hope  and  urge 
that  these  pleas  to  the  President  increase 
and  continue. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  including  some 
of  the  resolutions  in  the  Rxcoai)  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  also  In- 
cluding news  articles  regarding  my  suit 
to  force  release  of  the  Cannikin  papers. 

OCTOBB  1.  1071. 

Hon.  RicHAao  M.  Nixon, 

President  o/  the  United  States;  White  Bouse, 
Washington.  DX3. 
DsAB  PunmsMT  Nixon:   CiUaens  for  Ha- 
waii, a  public  Interest,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion with  1200  dues-paying  memliers.  unam- 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  at  its  member- 
ship meeting  last  night  declaring  that  the 
Cannikin    nuclear    test    scheduled    at    Am- 
cbltka  sboxtld  not  be  permitted. 
A  copy  of  our  resolution  is  enclosed. 
We  strongly  urge  tbat  you  cancel  Ctainl- 
kln. 

Sincerely. 

THOMAS  P.  Onj., 
President,  Citizens  for  Hawaii. 

Citizens  po«  Hawah  Opposxno  thx  Cannikin 
Tkot 
Whereas,  the  five  megaton  underground 
nuclear  test  planned  for  Amchitka  Island, 
Alaska,  scheduled  for  this  fall  Is  only  2,000 
feet  from  a  known  earthquake  fault,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  danger  of  radioactive 
matter  seeping  into  the  ocean  year  after 
year,  and 

vniereas,  this  radioactive  seepage  win 
spread  with  currents  throughout  the  oceans 
to  be  ingested  by  all  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
and 

Whereas,  radioactive  matter  wUl  accumu- 
late in  the  body  as  it  moves  up  in  the  food 
chain,  and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  this  threat  to  aU 
the  peoples  of  the  World,  and  most  especially 
to  the  nations  which  tise  fish  as  a  main 
article  of  diet,  there  is  the  possibUlty  of  trig- 
gering an  earthquake  and  subsequent  tsu- 
nami, threatening  both  the  West  Coast  and 
Hawaii,  and 

Whereas,  the  warhead  to  be  tested  Is  being 
replaced  by  an  "Improved"  and  smaller  mls- 
sUe,  with  far  less  nuclear  danger,  and 

Whereas,  this  test  is  located  on  a  three- 
mlle-wlde  Island,  only  700  mUes  from 
U.S.S.R.,  at  a  time  when  arms  limitation 
talks  with  U.SSJl.  are  planned,  and 

Whereas,  the  carrying  out  of  the  test  can 
only  strain  our  relations  with  Japan,  as 
weU  as  the  Phlllpplnee.  Taiwan,  and  Main- 
land China,  and  other  nations  which  fish  In 
the  Pacific, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  test 
known  as  CANNIKIN  is  a  dangerous,  un- 
necessary, test  which  should  not  be  permit- 
ted, and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that.  Citizens  for 
HawaU  send  a  copy  of  this  reaolutlon  to 
President  Nixon  and  to  members  of  our 
Congressional  delegation. 
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30,  1971. 
Hod.  Paist  T.  Ibmc. 
Uemher  of  Congnaa, 
WahiiigtoH,  DC 

AltlMri^h  ttnM  U  varr  slMirt  I  think  It  im- 
portwit  tliat  yoa  b«  Mti4Md  MuA  dttagatM  to 
lb*  (oTxrtb  MaentannUl  ocmvattttim  ol  tb* 
H*w»U  State  PadOTMIon  ot  lAbor  AFI<-CIO 
unaDiaaoualf  pMMd  a  naolutton  In  Tab*- 
ment  oppoattlon  to  tbe  upooBxlng  nucleu 
test  at  Amchltka 

B.  D.  Katx.  I 

Exeeutttye  Seerttmrf. 

Sxrmnm  30.  1971. 
Hon.  Bw^twt  M.  NnoM, 
Pr—idm»t  of  m*  United  SUU*. 
WhiU  Bouae, 
WaahingUtu,  D.C. 

DB4X  M»  Poamnrr:  Tbe  Hawaii  County 
Coauntttae  of  tb«  Democratic  Party  at  tta 
iiiiwIliH  SaptMBber  39  TOt«d  to  raqoaat  you  to 
cancel  tlie  nuclear  underground  fnptnelna 
— »~iit"i^<«  for  tbe  fiiat  week  in  October  on 
AoKbltka  Iriaad.  Alaska. 

We  fear  a  UMt  of  tbla  macnltude  wlU  trig> 
ser  an  eartbquake  wblcb  will  cause  a  tidal 
waTe  or  tsunainl  fimii"  to  tboee  experienced 
m  HUo  and  vicinity  In  IMfl  and  19«0  wblcb 
resultad  In  tbe  loas  of  many  llyes,  lncIudlD( 
scbool  cblldren,  and  millions  of  doUara  prop* 
erty  daaaac*. 

We  are  alao  concerned  tbat  tb»  blast  will 
tn}nz«  our  rcUttonablpa  wttb  oCbar  PaoUV; 
naOow.  saeta  aa  Japan.  Canada  and  lIlcro> 
naila,  wblcb  ba**  rasUterad  opposition  to  1% 
and  ailcbt  bar*  an  adverse  efleet  on  tta« 
SALT  dlaarmanMnt  talks  now  in  piogreaa 

Thcfw  U  BO  doubt  tbat  tbe  explosion  win 
kill  tbousands  of  sea  otters,  ■eali.  wbalea, 
falooiM,  a^les  and  otber  endangered  apeelcs 
m  tu  iDUMdlate  Tldnlty  and  possibly  oon> 
tamlnate  tbe  ocean  wltb  radioactive  mat** 
rial!  whlcb  will  cpresd  throughout  tbe  planet 
by  means  of  iiiiiwn  currents  and  tbe  food 
cludn. 

We  understand  tbat  tbe  blast  will  test  a 
nnrltsr  warbead  wblcb  has  alraady  bean  de« 
dared  obsolete  by  many  reputable  author)* 
ttM.  To  go  abead  wltb  tbls  test  violates  your 
many  pladvas  to  work  for  nudsar  dlsanna* 
mant  aad  paaosful  uas  ot  tba  atom.  Tbe  risks 
invatvad  wltb  tbls  tast  far  outwalfb  any  good 
wbbdk  Oiay  ooma  fmos  it.  So  plaasa  use  you* 
autbority  as  Prssldant  to  call  It  off. 

Several  federal  agencies  bave  made  studlal 
of  tbe  prapoaed  test  and  reooounend  tbat  tt 
be  eanesOed.  We  no««  tbat  tbase  studleiv 
tba  ao-eaUad  "Cannikin  Papers",  bava  ba«| 
stamped  "top  secret",  and  have  not  baa» 
made  avaliaWe  sttbar  to  Congress  or  to  tba 
puJatlc  Since  our  very  lives  depend  upon  full 
knowledge  of  this  matter,  we  ask  that  yos 
yi^^m  pubUe  tba  Cannikin  Papers  in  tba 
spirit  of  tba  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
UM0  and  aa  raquestad  by  our  Bapreaeutativ* 
in  Coograsa.  Urs.  Patsy  T.  Ulnk. 
SLDoerelr. 

TSUAO    OkUfOTO, 

Chairmmn..  Haicaii  County  Committe*, 
Democrmtic  Party  of  Hawaii,  HilA, 
Hawaii 

VmntMJAM  CuvacH  or  'HoMot.VLXi, 

September  30.  197 1. 
BepresentaUvc  Pstst  T.  Uivk, 
Waah-iMfton.  DC. 

Dta»  Mas.  Mimk:  The  PuUic  Affairs  Cotu*- 
cll  on  bc^aU  o<  the  First  Unitarian  Cbur^ 
of  Booolulu  opposes  tbe  UJB.  CovemmentW 
plans  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  at  AuKbitk^, 


We  oppoaa  It  bacausa  vc  do  not  baliava  It 
Is  entirety  wltbout  dancer.  Hsalrtet  tba  dag- 
ger of  aartbquaka,  asoaplng  rsdioactlvc  gaa^ 
and  ttdal  waves  at  tba  tlnaa  ot  tba  taet.  wb4|t 
about  latent  dangers  tbat  oould  be  diaaatroil^ 
to  fatnra  (anaratlona?  Wbat  will  barowa  df 
tba  radkMcUva  BMtarlal  at  tba  tast  slUT  W9 
it  always  ramata  at  »  aafa  dlafaiifa  troi^ 
everyooa?  It  seems  we  are  running  consider- 
able risks  and  for  what? 


Wa  laam  at  varlows  reports  of  consldarabla 
stature  alttag  tba  tests  as  tumeeassary.  These 
reports  are  squalobad  by  tba  govanunant.  An- 
tagonism and  distrust  of  tba  govammant 
grows.  Wa  urgs  you  to  do  a^tat  you  can  to 
stop  these  tests  and  return  our  country  to  its 
greater  role,  tbat  of  leading  tba  world  to 
peace. 

Sincerely, 

WXLUAK  SiKTOM, 

Chatrman,  PubUc  Agatra  Council,   Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Honolulu. 

SxPTKicBsa  30, 1S71. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Uink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DXAX  HxpuannATTVx  Mikk:  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  of  tbe  American  Association 
of  University  Women  strongly  endorses  na- 
tional AAX7W  action  in  urging  cancellation 
of  the  proposed  underground  nuclear  test  at 
Amchltka  Island.  Alaska. 

We  believe  tbat  no  questionable  military 
advantage  to  be  furthered  by  sucb  a  test 
merits  the  frightful  risks  to  all  forms  of 
life  and  to  tbe  balance  of  natural  forces  in 
that  area  of  our  country — and  possibly  far 
beyond. 

Sincerely  yours. 

IkXrs.  S.  Gnjjrr  Kitchum, 
Legislative  Program  Chairman,  Pennsyl- 
vania Division.  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 


SiTTKium  29.  1971. 
Congresswoman  Patst  Mink, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNcaEsswouAN  Mink  :  Enclosed  find 
a  resolution  urging  cancellation  of  the  Am- 
chltka Nuclear  Test  which  was  adopted  at 
the  Just-concluded  Biennial  Convention  of 
Hawaii  Local  143  of  the  International  Long- 
■baremen'a  tt  Warehousemen's  XTnion,  rep- 
resenting 34XXX)  workers  In  the  Sugar,  Pine- 
apple, Longshore,  Tourism  and  General 
Trades  industries  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Sincerely. 

TLWn  Local  143,  Homolitlo.  Hawaii, 

Casi.  Damaso,  President. 


Rksoldtiow  cm  AMCHTnrA  Htjcimail  Tbst 

Whereas,  tbe  UnMad  Stataa  baa  scheduled 
a  massive  underground  nuclear  tast  at  Am- 
chltka, Alaaka;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  abundant  scien- 
tific testimony,  such  a  test  poaas  possible 
critical  dangers.  Including  tsunami  effects, 
for  tbe  people  of  HawaU  and  the  entire  Pa- 
ctllc  area;  aiid 

Wbersss.  tba  holding  of  such  a  test  by 
tba  United  States  could  aartously  undermine 
current  arms  limitatlona  dlacuaslons  with 
the  Soviet  Union:    therefore  He  it  be 

Resolved,  we  of  ILWU  Local  142  oppose  the 
AiBcbltka  nuclear  test  and  urge  President 
mson  to  cancel  It.  and  be  further 

naadvad  tbat  wa  urge  tba  entire  Hawaii 
Congraaaional  delegation  to  aupport  our 
position. 

HoMOLiao,  BAWAn, 
September  it,  it7t. 

Dkas  Comgbbb8Woi(a«  Mnnc:  Tour  re- 
quest for  a  letter  to  Pras.  canpalgB  seems 
to  be  gaining  bar*.  If  tba  paopla  you  aon. 
taetad  to  ba^  you  worked  m  bard  as  I  did 
tba  Idea  wUl  spread. 

I aiasart lately  on  gattiag  tba  latter  I  wrote 
to  as  many  toeal  papars.  radio  and  TV.  Tbo 
my  letters  to  tba  editor  weren't  printed.  3 
good  long  editorials  appeared  In  Bulletin 
and  AdvarUaar. 

I  workad  as  laag  as  18  boon  a  day  making 
calls  and  writing  to  friends  and  taking 
algnatoaas  at  baacfa  and  bote!  lobtotas.  Wrote 
te  Ptena  KUtett  Tnidaaa  In  Ottawa  and 
tba  ABC.  KOMB  DMda  dm  aoplas  ot  your 
letter  to  Induda,  ate.  I  aiartad  youtb  groups, 
Jsycees,  chamber  of  commaree,  etc.,  ate. 

I   used   3  books  of  stamps,   100  sheets  of 


paper  ate.,  etc  Tba  paopla  on  my  talapbona 
line  are  all  mad  at  mal 
Kndoeed   are  qtilck  copies  ot  3  cartoons 

whlcb  may  amuse  yout?I 
Alotia. 

EVXLTN   M.  Smaxt. 

CoNsxaVATioN  ConiTcn.  roa  Hawaii, 

ilAtn  CRAFTKX, 

September  28,  X97t. 
Hon.  RicHASD  Bf.  Nixon, 

President  of  the   United  States.  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mx.  PxxsmxMT:  I  am  sending  you  pe- 
titions signed  by  1,871  people  of  tbe  Island  of 
Maui.  Hawaii.  These  slgnaturea  were  gathered 
by  our  members  during  a  twenty-four  hour 
period  on  September  34tb  and  25th,  1971. 

The  res[>onse  we  received  at  our  four  pe- 
tition stations  indicated  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  Island  are  opposed  to 
the  proposed  nuclear  test  on  Amchltka 
Island. 

Maul  people  have  suffered  death  and  de- 
struction from  past  tsunamis,  and  although 
the  chance  of  a  tsunami  Is  a  rather  slim 
one,  it  Is  a  very  real  one.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  guinea  pigs  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Tou  may  notice  a  great  variety  of  names 
on  these  petitions.  They  represent  the  many 
races  of  people  here.  People  of  all  ages,  occu- 
pations and  political  persuasions.  All  of  us 
unite  In  asking  you  to  stop  the  Amchltka 
Nuclear  Test. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKST    Baccx,  President. 

SCPTKMBXX  23,  1971. 
Tile  PaasiDKNT, 
WhUe  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  Pkksidknt:  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tial risk  to  tbe  people  of  Hawaii'and  the  rest 
of  tbe  Pacific  Basin.  I  earnestly  urge  you  to 
use  tbe  power  of  your  oOce  to  cancel  tbe 
(ortbcoming  Amchltka  nuclear  test. 

Hawaii,  which  has  suffered  in  tbe  past  from 
tsunamis  etnsnating  from  tbe  Aleutians, 
looks  to  the  Presldant  to  canoal  tbe  test  un- 
less there  is  concrete  assurance  no  devastat- 
ing wave  will  be  generated. 
Very  trvily  yours, 

OioacK  KoGA. 
Chairman  and  Prasiding  Ofioer. 

SsFTCMJBsa  33,  1971. 
Hon.  RiCHAso  M.  NnoN, 
The  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
certain  documanU  dealing  with  poaslble  en- 
vironmental risks  related  to  tbe  nuclear  test 
"Cannikin",  scheduled  for  October  a,  1971, 
on  Amchltka  Island.  Alaska,  bava  been  elaasl- 
fled  "top  secret"  only  becauae  tbay  ware  at- 
teched  to  claaslflad  material  and  do  not,  ot 
tlMBiBelvaa,  contain  any  claaalftart  material. 
It  baa  been  fiu^ber  reported  tbat  apadllc 
doctimente  by  William  D.  Backalsbaua  and 
Buaaell  B.  Train  dealing  wltb  tbeir  eetlma- 
tlon  of  tba  poaslble  spvironmswtal  risks  bava 
been  daclarad  by  tba  autbors  to  not  merit 
the  claasiflcatlon  "top  saorat". 

Tba  Prealdant  la  raquaatad  and  encour- 
aged to  make  publio  tboae  doauaaente  and 
papers  ralaUng  to  tba  nuclear  tast  "Canni- 
kin". Wa  in  Hawaii  are  parUoularly  con- 
oamad  baeauaa  of  paat  Uve-taklng  wavaa 
tbat  bave  originated  from  tbe  Aleutian  ar^L 

Tba  peopte   of   Hawaii    County   eaU   upon 
you   to  rttaama  tba  information  as  wa  ara 
greatly  ooneemad  about  ttia  sebadtUad  teat. 
SNumcwi  Km OSA.  Mayor. 

Ssmtena  11,  1971. 
Hon  Patsv  T.  Uimk. 

Uambar  of  Congress,  House  of  Kaprasenta- 
fives,  Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Uaoam:  Wa  ara  in  raealpt  of  your 
letter  dated   Bapt.   10th.   in   wbloh  you  ra- 
questad our  aaslstenca  in  expanding  public 
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awaranaaa  about  tba  secret  doeuoxante  whleb 
liave  been  filed  wltb  tba  Prealdant — the  ones 
critical  ot  tbe  Am«:bltka  nuclear  teat. 

On  Priday  Bapt.  17th.  an  "Amchltka  Day" 
was  held  In  tba  town  square  of  this  city  and 
cltiaans  rapraaentlng  aelantlfle,  ecology,  flab- 
ennen,  buslnaas  man.  church,  student, 
Bctux>l  board  organizations  eto.  were  Invltad 
to  exprem  tbeir  views  aa  to  why  tbay  ware 
oppoaed  to  tbe  blast.  Tour  letter  was  read  to 
tbe  people  and  the  encloaad  reeolutlon  pre- 
sented for  their  approval,  which  by  a  ahow 
of  lianda  was  overwhelmingly  supported.  We 
estimate  there  ware  appmrlmately  twenty- 
five  bundrad  people  preaent  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  hours  that  heard  the  latter  and 
resolution  read,  and  this  was  later  reported 
on  the  radio  and  in  the  newspi^Mrs. 

We  bava  sent  a  oopj  of  tba  reeolutlon  to 
Presldant  Nixon,  and  hope  tbat  our  efforts 
will  in  aome  small  way  bave  helped  to  ex- 
pose tbls  issue  at  secrecy. 
Tours  truly, 

MCBIBL  M.  Abmstbomo, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

RasoLTTnoiT 

Whereas  the  Administrator  of  tbe  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
stated  there  is  no  substantlatlve  reason  for 
classifying  as  "t<9  secret"  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Preeidential  oommittee  on  the 
underground  nuclear  test  on  Amchltka  Is- 
land. 

Whereas  there  bave  been  persistent  rumors 
that  the  above  Agency  aa  well  aa  tbe  White 
House  Council  on  Environment  have  recom- 
mended cancellation  of  the  test  because  of 
possible  environmental  damage. 

Whereas  thirty-four  members  of  the 
United  Stetea  Congress  have  demanded  the 
releaaa  of  theae  raporte  becaviae  they  baUave 
they  ara  entitled  to  have  access  to  them  in 
order  to  be  able  to  legislate  tnteniganUy, 
and  whereas  the  public  as  well  have  tbe 
right  to  be  Informed. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  w«,  gathered 
here  today  support  tboee  groups  and  agen- 
cies in  their  request  to  President  NUon  that 
he  release  the  reporte  to  the  public. 

SXTTCMSaS  1ft,   1971. 

Tbe  Paasnuurr, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Paasisxirr:  Tbe  Hawalll  Chapter 
of  the  United  Nations  Aseociatlon  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  ite  board  wishes  to  register  Ita 
moat  emphatic  <9poaltion  to  tbe  nuclear  teat 
scheduled  for  Amchltka. 

Our  objection  is  based  on  three  grounds: 

1.  The  test  Is  opposed  by  two  of  our  doaaat 
friends  in  the  Pacific  area,  Canada  and  Japan, 
and  wiU  without  quesUon  inereaaa  suspicion 
of  our  intentions  In  Rtiasla  and  China  wltb 
which  nations  wa  ))ave  apparently  entarad 
Into  a  more  oordial  ralaUonahip  which  wa 
hope  will  continue  to  Incraaaa. 

a.  The  sxploalon  threatens  the  life,  human 
and  animal,  as  well  as  water  and  vagatetlon 
of  the  area.  Recant  publications  state  tbat 
the  exparte  In  the  nuclear  davalopmant  pro- 
gram have  been  mutakan  In  tba  paat  to  their 
calcuiauons  of  the  effecta  of  nuclear  teatlng. 

3.  The  aura  of  complete  aaoraoy  extending 
even  to  the  Congrasa  tmpoaea  an  additional 
haaard  to  our  democratic  proceeaaa  and  aug- 
gesta  a  poUoa  state  course  of  action  utterly 
aUen  to  our  demooraUe  way  of  Ufa  and  gov- 
ernment and  in  sharp  oonfllot  with  avary- 
thing  thU  country  has  stood  for  since  our 
consutuUonal  form  of  government  oftm^  into 
being. 

We  baliava  In  TbomM  Jaffarson't  wikmUtg 
that  the  prloe  of  fraadom  U  eternal  vlgU- 
ance  We  view  wltb  daapsat  oonoarn  tba  on- 
going enoroaobmant  on  pubUe  tnformaUon 
under  the  gulaa  of  national  aacurtty. 

Wa  undantaad  a  alatbla  numbar  of  grovips 


and  IndlTlduala  have  voiced  tbair  tears  and 
objections.  We  join  them  in  their  plea  tbat 
tbe  project  wiu  be  abandoned  ao  tbat  our 
PadUo  friends  and  natgbbon  wlU  not  ba  af- 
fronted wltb  wbat  would  appear  to  ba  a  bai- 
llgarant  intent  or  at  bast  a  tbraat  to  bnamn 
and  wild  life.  We  wlah  to  ansees  tba  hope 
tbat  tbe  government's  course  In  denying  to 
our  own  CongTam  knovdadga  of  undertak- 
ings of  so  vast  a  nature  oeaae.  We  fear  tbat 
if  sucb  an  Insldlotis  course  paoalsta  wa  wUl 
slowly  but  surely  become  a  government  not 
algnally  dlffar<u>t  frcmi  tboae  ooontrlea  wboaa 
ideological  beliefs  and  methods  we  oppose. 
Bespectfully, 

JoHK  F.  AuKXAxnaB, 
President.  Hawaii  Branch,  United  Na- 
tions Asaociation. 

BxrmcBix   90,    1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mont, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinigton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mas.  Ubtk:  The  Issue  Response 
Oommittee  of  tbe  Departm«it  of  Strategy 
and  Program  of  tbe  Hawaii  Conference  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  at  Ita  duly 
caUed  meeting  of  September  14,  1971,  went 
on  record  to  extend  to  you  Ita  unanimous 
support  of  your  position  in  oppoalng  tbe 
plans  for  tbe  extended  detonation  of  nuclear 
armamenta  at  Amchltka  laland.  Alaska. 
While  tbe  Committee  acknowledgce  tbe  im- 
portance of  tbe  testing  ot  nuclear  devices 
for  national  security,  it  does  feel  tbat  tbls 
series  of  taata,  with  Ita  undetermined  effecta 
upon  peopia  and  tbe  eoologteal  balance  in 
tbe  Immediate  and  surrounding  areaa,  U 
unnaceaaary,  unwlae  and  bazmfuL 

We  ara  alao  oommuntoattng  our  concern 
to  Prealdant  Nixon,  appealing  to  h*m  to  uae 
tba  powers  ot  bla  olBoa  to  pravant  tba  deto- 
nating of  nuclear  devices  at  a»m.m*v«  m 
wall  aa  to  reaoove  tba  iwc  i  iici  j  llmttnttans  on 
data  and  doeumanta  related  to  tbia  «mi.'lffr 
particularly  in  tbe  light  of  tbe  reeomman- 
dation  of  five  Fadaral  agandee  raqoastlng 
eanoeUatlon  or  poatpoaaaaent  of  tbeaa  tasta 

Pleaaa   accept   tba  baartfalt   tbanfes  and 
aloba  trooa  our  Ooounlttaa.  We  pray  for  your 
continued  courageous  effort  In  behalf  of  a 
more  peaaaful  world. 
Tours  alncaraly, 

N&aoM  T.  C.  KwoM. 
Hawmii  Confaranea  of  the  VmtaA  Church 
of  Chriat,  Homolulu.  Hawmii. 


In  touch  wltb  you  about  aaenilng  60  axtra 
oopiea  of  your,  releaaa  to  go  wltb  tt> 


J01.T  19.  1971. 
RapreeentaUve  Patst  Mnnc, 
Moasc  of  ItapraaanUtivas, 
Waahimgton,  D.C. 

Okas  PATar,  Thank  you  vary  much  for  ^ur 
praaa  ralaasa  of  July  lOtb  «~tt^^«»«g  the 
afforta  you  and  Rape.  Itetaunaga.  Van 
Dearlln,  and  Baglcb  ara  ""'►'"g  m  tba  Boom 
to  cut  out  fundi  for  tba  mirlaai  teata  planned 
for  tbls  faU  at  Ai»>Kt*fcy  Island  In  AlaAa. 

In  tbe  last  ofiMal  action  taken  on  tba  bMt 
day  of  tbe  IWannlal  Convention  o€  tba 
can  AaaoctaUon  of  Unlvaiatty  Woman  at 
Dallas  (July  1.  IBTl)  tba  dalegatm  voted 
to  adopt  a  rsaohittoa  offarad  Jatntty  by 
HawaU  and  Almka  to  raquaat  tba  Fra^tent 
of  tba  United  Stataa  to  order  tba  Atomic 
■nargy  Onmmlsalon  to  eancal  ptaiM  for  tbaaa 
*•**•-  AAUW.  M  you  amy  know,  bm  wall  over 
170.000  members  in  aaora  tban  1100  bran<AM 
in  tbaMatataa. 

My  (anvtronmant)  *— ainrt  bm  prapoaed 
aetUng  up  an  ^>v>wnmantal  SOS  alert  pro- 
gram la  wblcb  State  XbvtalOM  wbteb  need 
help  through  Oongrasatonal  aatkm  will  aak 
tbair  sMar  divtaloaa  for  bal^  Jt  saaam  to  ma 
that  CANNIKIN  poaw  anm^  da^ar  to  m 
to  make  tt  an  agvapctate  Isaua  wltb  wbtab 
to  taunob  tba  aiatamu 

I  am  wrtttag  AAUW  today  to  asa  wbatbar 
tba  lattar  wtU  go  out  Ciom  "^T'-iTt.  or 
from  bare  and  wlU  aak  rcwatpat  tibwa  to  gat 


JoAK  Hayaa, 
National  Mnvirommgmt  Chmlrwtan,  Amer- 
icon  Aaaociation  of  Universttji  Women, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Amci.x  OM  BaaoLonoK  Niniaaa  17,  TO  Bror 
THK  AsfCHTTKA  Tkai,  FaoM  "AAUW  Jooa- 
MAL,"   Ocroaaa   1971 


Cancellation  of  plans  for  an  iiiMlsitiimiiil 
nudear  tast  at  A>nebltka  ^-'^•mI.  *liitks.  was 
tbe  object  of  one  raaotution  apptovad  at  tba 
DallM  eonvantlon.  and  AAUW  lent  Ita  votce 
to  tbe  growing  outcry  of  snrlrisiiitsiilallsla. 
scientlsta  and  anti-war  group  vigorously  op- 
posed to  this  vulture. 

Although  tbe  aaaet  date  for  tba  dstona- 
tlMi  (coda  "■"'■^  cannikin)  baa  not  been 
set  as  of  this  writing,  aU  afforta  to  bait  It 
have  met  powerful  oppoaltkm.  a*«— «|-*-  to 
stop  Congraaaional  approval  of  funds  were 
unsuocaasful.  although  San.  Inouya  cf  ~ 
wall  did  win  pa  wag  n  of  an  i 
quiring  a  qteetllc  go-abead  by 
dent. 

A  federal  judge  lajectad  a  requeat  by  S3 
members  of  Congrem  for  arram  to  a  report 
advising  tbe  Prealdant  agalnat  tba  teat.  Tbe 
aame  judge  ruled  for  tbe  Idaat  In  a  autt 
artaleh  charged  tbat  tbe  Atcanic  1 

mission's  aasuranem  cf  safety  

falsa  in  IS  otber  testa  and  could  tall'-. 

"We  learn  by  trial  and  arror,"  aald  tbe  judge. 
Amchltka  Island,  TOO  Bsilm  tram  Btasta. 
Is  Inhabited  only  by  a  naasber  of  iiwitaiigsmil 
qpades  of  wildlife.  It  was  sst  up  as  a  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Bafuge  In  191S.  Froaamakty 
it  was  cboaan  over  Nevada,  tba  uaoal  tast 
site,  becauae  SB  of  tbe  S6S  underground  tasta 
there — mora  tban  ooa-tblrd — bava  bad  radi- 
ation leaks. 

Tba  Mast  will  be  9B0  ttanm  tbe  staa  of 
tbe  one  tbat  wiped  out  Rtroablam  and  will 
displace  three  cubic  mltas  of  eartb.  Tbe 
water  levd  and  land  area  at  Ai»i«>»«t-tfc»  ^la 
sucb  that  r«aiiiifw»i  mi^u  imili  tbe  ocean 
floor.  If  tba  axploaton  ocenrs  ta  water  tbe 
Impact  Is  doubled.  Tbat  to  oaw  imsiiii  tbe 
President  sskad  COngram  tn  July  to  ratify  a 

treaty  hanning  tbe  um  of  ateaale   wmiw 

on  the  ocean  Soar.  (Oannftln  may  also 
violate  tba  1963  Ttat  Baa  Treaty,  and  will 
surely  not  balp  tbe  SALT  talks.) 

Tbe  stta  to  athwart  a  major  aartbquaka 
fault  wbteb  rune  firaas  *»— ^  to  South 
ABsartca — tbroug^  San  naiMtaeo.  Tbe  cy^te. 
savan-yaar  peak  of  aart^nate  aektvtty  m 
charted  by  gaiikigtols  eaaam  tbto  year. 

Tba  threat  to  marbm  Ufa  Ibini^rMwil  tba 
NOrtb  Fadfle  ai^  beyond,  tba  poaMbto  elim- 
ination of  tbe  llsbli^  ladimUlm  cf  aavaral 
eountrtaa.  tba  poaalbUlty  of  tt^  wavaa.  tbe 
diaperaton  of  ladlaactlaa  amttar  Into  tta 
aea — aU  are  fxirtber  rtai^srn 

Tbeee  risks  are  undartakan  to  nwa^aii 
tbe  ytold  of  a  Htm  magatiai  — rlimi  of  a  mto- 
■ik  yaars  ago.  Tba  aala- 
iBBprovad  and  would  car- 
ry a  durerent  warhe^.  O^  arguamnt  for 
lolng  abend  wltb  tba  tast  to  ttet  moat  of 
tba  projaetad  tll«  miUlon  total  emt  bas 
alraady  bean  ^ant.  stlU,  tba  F>artdmfa  own 
oaca  of  Octanaa  and  Ta^uaotogy  tMW  tta- 
clarad  tba  taat  okaolati. 

It  oaay  only  ba  peaslbla  to  stop  f!m.».tv«» 
now  by  a  aoaaalva  pubUc  protest  directed  to 
tbe  Ftaeldant.  Tbto  to  an  occaston.  if  there 
ever  was  one.  for  your  letters  and  telagrams 
to  him  and   to  your  Oongraaentaa. 

XLWU  Local.  143. 
MometHtu,  Matamta.  Juma  ii,  i97i. 
OongramwoBMba  Faxax  MtwK. 
Waakinftotk.  O.C. 


a  Stataaaaat  «t  FoUoy  adngtid  by  tlw 
tlaa  OoflsaiUtaa  of  Uwal  143  at  tta 
JUM>  I*.  1971. 
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Ovt  Vmon  Mapwtfouy  wqiw to  Uurt  y** 
do  all  ia  your  p—  ta  pi«i>Mt  «ti*  noolMt 
tost  KbedtUad  lor  Amcliltt*  In  Ootebcr. 
ObiMKlT  youn. 


ILWn  Statxmuit  or  Pouct  om  Amchitk^ 

NucxeabTkst 

(iMOMl  by  BmcuUt«  Gami:^UM,  Loc«l   14| 

InUrmUooAl    LongsboreaMD's    *    Wftr«> 

boiucnen's  Dnioo.  June  IS.  ini) 

Tb*  HftW«U  ILWU  is  aUoatfir  OppMWl  fef 

Atomie  BMisy  Qomwrtfton  pUni  ta  Mt  of 

•  S  ■WWitnn   midMr  eTpkilon   b«U>«  Ua^ 

^TmtlT  M«a«  of  AiMoMUa  nut  Oetob«a. 

Tk*AKICMUM>Cgii«a*ntMUMt  tbla  t— t   ■ 

tour  to  St*  Umaa  l>ic>*r  tk«a  Um  1070  tM^ 

•ad  tte  Mciwt  uMtargrouad  ta«t  «T«r  trt«d~ 

vtU  Bot  mnmrmtm  «*rthqiMlMa  or  twinawitt 

MuM  dHtray  UvH  and  property  la 

on  tte  Aletttten  Uult  Uq« 

to  be   genln»1relly    uneteUe   »n« 

Mi  eent  efttMtiaplite  tUM 

«B«M  to  HMraU  in  tlifl  peeC 

TIM  jftuifimtA  (est  le  eonaected  with  AMM 
develoiMnent.  which  thU  union  oppoee^ 
VUWV  aMMhacs  oppoee  bhcHt  weapone  teat* 
!■(  and  ttie  aoaa  raoe  hecanaw  laatead  gf 
laariaaing  our  aaCaty  tlMy  lanwaii  the  paotx- 
aMUty  a<  aaaB  death,  and  at  the  aane  Uaaa 
am  health  dai^Ma  la  our  dailf 
tt.  wa  want  oar  favaranMnt  «» 
the  SALT  (MMtacte  Anna 
Talks)  with  the  KoaiteBa  to  halt 


at  the  Amchltka  teat 

muade-llexlng  will  daaa* 

ol  thaM  cruetal  SALT 


of  logic  and  outiatfMI  public 
,  anaiUy  aaovad  the  ASO  to  proniaa 
to  halt  all  underground  teatlng.  aXter  the 
Atka  tael.  The  eane  losle  ttemanrta  that 
I  halt  bagla  now.  Inatead  ol  aUowlng  "Juat 
rith  a  blaaer  bomb. 


(Procn   the  Honolnlu   Star-Bulletin.  Oct.   9. 
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Svix  AcAUiBz  AucurtmA  Tear 

WasMxaamw. — The  UJL  Court  et   *ppaala 

today  aadaaed  a   lower   aoort  to  raeontldM' 

tta  1 — r or  a  ault  atnifclm  to  halt  the 

Uf  undergrouad  oadaar  enitoainn  ptannart 
i'm  A)W[hltka  lalaatf  thla  aMoth. 

by  iwan  eonaermtlon 
that  the  Atomie 
<Aac>  did  not  meet 
■et  bf  ttie  Mathaial  BaytraniBenul  PoUey 
Act  tat  Ua  evalaattoB  of  the  efleeU  ot  the 
woold  be  the  oaoat  powertui  ever 


TVe  diatrtet  court  dleagreed.  but  the  a|>- 
paala  court  aald  the  lower  court  dedaUm 
waa  "erroneous"  and   It  abould  reopen  the 


It  eald  there  were  "unraaolved  qoaatlona  of 
fact  that  needed  to  t>e  aigaed"  and  that  the 
dtatrtct  eonrfs  iHwwlatal  of  the  caee  "wae 
plainly  Inappropriate.** 

KiTtromnentaJ  groupa  oppose  the  teat  on 
grounda  it  may  trigger  earthquakaa  In  the 
trataor-praM  area  and  oauae  aertotja  tau- 
luunle  along  the  PaciAe  eoaat  and  In  Hawaii. 
Tbey  claim  It  also  could  d—troy  wlldUfe  and 
the  eookJgy  of  the  Aleutian  I«lan<l» 

IPrcus  the  Honolulu  Sutr-BulleUn,  Sept.  29, 
1»71J 

S-Bi-ABT  PaoTEsmas  Have  Pccl  Pkoblem 
VAMOOwaa.  B.C. — The  Canadian  protest 
miaalon  Oreenpeaoe  plana  to  stay  In  the 
Aleutian  Tillage  at  Akutan,  about  flOO  aiUes 
Irom  Amcbltka.  as  long  aa  poasltote  In  an  at- 
tecBpt  to  oon»ei'»e  fuel,  a  ipnkeaaaan  aaya. 

Dorothy  Metcalfe,  wife  of  one  of  the  bmo 
aboard  the  Oraenpeaee  halibut  boat  reported 
from  the  mlaaion't  communleatlona  eenter 
here  yesterday  that  the  crew  bad  taken  on 


at  Akatan.  but  eouJd  not  get 

plana    ta   aall    to 
UA  »n  aiaga 
Vm  aa^alda  the  thraa- 
toof 

daubt  ahoat  the  tUaa  of  the  teat. 
ortglaally  eapeeted  In  early  Ootober.  haa 
caoaed  eoaoem  ahoat  the  Oreeapeaea  faeL 
The  mlaakm  waa  dealed  pai-ailaaloa  to  eater 
the  17.B.  naval  aaeurlty  aoaa  at  Dutch  Harbor 
OB  neighboring  Vaahuka  lalaad  and  doaaat 
know  another  eowree  et  fuel  in  the  area. 

AMcwoaaaa.  AhMka  <VPI)— A  U.S.  district 
Judge  laewied  hla  deeMon  yeeterday  In  a 
suit  filed  by  the  Aleut  League  of  Alaaka  na- 
tlvea  against  the  Atoaalc  Bnergy  Commission 
to  halt  the  planned  Cannikin  nuclear  bomb 
exploalon. 

Judge  Raymond  Plumhar  aald  he  aipertart 
to  make  bis  declaloa  within  Ave  or  alx  daya. 

The  Aleuta  contended  the  flve  megaton 
nuclear  blaat,  whlah  vouM  be  detonated 
A.g7«  feet  under  the  surf aoe  at  Aaichltka  la- 
Und.  wiouM  enata  aaliiiilir  dlaturbaocaa  and 
dlarupt  marlaa  Ulo  apoa  whtah  the  aaUvea 
are  dependent  for  aurrlvaL 

Tha  AXC  oontaada  all  aavlronmental  aafe* 
guarda  have  been  taken  and  there  la  ao  rea- 
son to  fear  tha  teat,  tha  largeat  underground 
blaat  in  DA  hiatary. 

I  Prom  the  Waahington  Poet.  Aug.  3 1 ,  \Vtl  ] 

use  Wwa  Coinrr  Taar  oa  A-Blasi 

(By  Saatord  J.  Ua«ar) 

A  federal  Judge  ruled  yeeterday  that  the 
largeat  iiiatiwgwwiiirt  atoaalc  exploaton  ever 
set  off  by  tha  Vattad  atatea— ecfaeduled  for 
early  October  beaeath  an  Alaskan  Waad— 
wUl  eoaoply  "with  aU  relevant  lawa  and 
traattea." 

Bcjesttng  a  oballenne  by  aetontlata,  oa- 
Tiinniaitallats  and  aatlwar  groupa,  UJB.  Dla- 
trlet  Ctoart  Judge  Oeorge  L.  Bart  Jr.  granted 
aamaaary  judgment  for  the  goeemmeat  In 
the  laet  pendiag  legal  attack  on  the  atomic 
taat  nnda  aaiaeri  Oaaniklii 

To  delay  or  cancel  the  controvaraial  blaat 
•,300  leet  below  AmdUtka  laland  In  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  the  Judge  auggeeted,  "may 
cost  us  our  entire  Utterty." 

It  waa  the  second  time  la  lees  than  a  week 
that  Hart  had  ruled  In  favor  of  the  atomic 
Energy  Cooiaslaalon's  plana  for  the  Oannlkln 
t«st. 

taat  Thuraday,  he  rejected  an  effort  by  33 
memben  of  Ooognai  to  oMaia  lalaaae  of  a 
secret  report  which  allagadiy  advlaed  Pceat- 
dent  Nixon  against  approving  the  test  of  a 
Spartan  ABU  warhead. 

Both  caaea  are  expected  to  be  taken  to  the 
VM.  Court  of  Oppaale  hero  within  the  next 
few  daya. 

Legal  souroaa  eaid  yesterday  that  the  Aleut 
Les^ue.  made  tip  of  a'—^*"  natives  who  live 
near  the  teet  slU,  will  alao  Ole  ault  In  U.S. 
Dtattlct  Court  In  Ahudut  later  thte  week. 
queattowlng  the  safety  aspects  of  Oannlkln. 

In  the  lawault  rejected  by  Hart  yesterday, 
tha  Ooeanilttee  for  Muelear  BesponaiblUty 
and  serea  other  crganlxatlans  cnntenrtetl 
that  the  ASC  had  rioUted  the  MaUooal  In- 
vimnmental  Policy  Act  in  planning  the  teat 
and  that  the  Meat  itaeU  may  rlolaU  the  1963 
Limited  Taat  Ban  Tfeaaty. 

They  charged  that  the  ABC'a  "c(»taln- 
ment "  theory — which  preeiimas  that  all 
radioacUvlty  will  be  abecrbed  by  undergroiuul 
rock — haa  goae  wmng  In  18  other  teata  and 
could  faU  again. 

In  a  legal  niaau>raadum  Sled  with  Hart, 
the  plain  Hffs  In  the  eult  alleged  that  the 
ABC  bed  taken  a  "blandly  opthnutlc  np- 
proacb"  to  the  possible  dangara  at  Oannlkln. 

Hart  acknowledged  durteg  yesterday's 
heartag  that  be  accepted  the  ABCe  uncer- 
tainty over  aome  of  the  eOecta  of  the  Mast. 

"We  iearn  by  trUl  and  error, "  be  kald  dur- 


ing a  heated  sanhawga  with  atbaaai  Davtd 
■tee  of  New  Tork.  "Asa  wa  ta  butt  aU  a€  theae 

thlnga  so  Icng  ae  there  Is  any  posslbUtty  ct 


The  Judge  alao  labaffsd  the 


or  tha  Barth,  the  Stwra  Cltib  aatf  the 
BOH  Society,  that  flannlkta  will  kill  large 
Bumbera  at  eon  ottera.  aaah  and  aea  ttaua.  aa 
tiwytng  naats  at  two  mt  the  wortd's 
the 


day  to  hear  the  geinamnil^  argument  for 
dlapealag  of  the  eult  ^ulefely. 

Slve  objected  that  euch  a  ■  iwasriij  Judg- 
ment w«e  tnapproprlata,  aiaae  theae  le  a  anb- 
atantlal  dlapaU  wmv  tha  facts  hi  the 
Including  the  posslbis  treaty 

But  Hart  rtltiagrwsil.  eating  on 
of  the  written  plaadlnga  In  the  ease  and 
without  taking  the  teelbnony  that  the  groups 
wanted  to  praasnt  at  an  eventual  trial. 

Tnslatlng  that  the  national  defenae  aspects 
of  the  caae  were  crudal.  the  Judge  sharply 
questioned  Slve  about  the  attempt  in  the 
oourta  to  prevent  nuclear  teatlng. 

"Do  you  auppoae  a  similar  thing  to  thla 
la  going  on  In  a  couple  other  countrlea  In 
the  wortdT."  Hart  aaksd. 

"I  would  sssiiiiie  that  the  military  author- 
Itlee  there  do  not  have  the  problem  of  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws  that  we  have,"  81  ve  re- 
plied, '"there  are  certain  little  dlsadvantagea 
in  this  country." 

The  government's  argument  against  the 
lawsuit  roated  on  its  Inalatenoe  that  the  de- 
clalon  to  conduct  such  an  atomic  teat  "la 
a  matter  of  basic  national  policy  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  national  defenae"  In 
which  the  oourta  ahould  not  Intervene. 

Bdward  J.  Bloch.  acting  ganecal  manager 
of  the  ABC,  also  oontanded  in  an  affldarlt 
that  ever  since  Prealdent  Johneon  granted 
Initial  pemUaalon  In  Oeoemher.  1988.  to  use 
Amchltka  laland  for  the  teet.  the  agency  had 
reepected  all  safety  considerations. 

The  AJBC  says  that  the  Cannikin  teet  is 
essential  to  meaaure  accurately  the  yield  of 
the  flve-megaton  warhead  and  to  minimize 
the  riak  of  atookplttng  a  defective  weapon. 
By  the  time  the  blaat  la  set  off,  U  wUl  have 
cost  the  nation  gllS  mlUUwi 

Both  housee  of  Congreea  have  appropriated 
f  undo  foe  the  teet.  but  the  Senate  veialoa  of 
the  tegliittnn  requlraa  specUlo  appeoval  by 
Prsalrteot  Nlzon  before  It  Is  iteroaated.  Be 
Is  expected  to  act  In  the  next  faw  waeka. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Atig.  77.  1971] 

Juaca  Buun  voa  Sbcbbct  or  A-Bcroa» 

(By  Philip  A.  MoOomhs) 

U.S.  Dtstrtet  Court  Judge  Oeorge  L.  Hart, 
aaaerting  that  "aome  things  have  got  to  be 
secret,"  yeeterday  denied  the  effort  o<  88 
members  of  Oongreaa  to  obtain  rsleaee  of  a 
re];>ort  aald  to  have  advised  Preatdent  Nixon 
aipUnat  the  nviclear  teat  (oode-named  Can- 
nikin) schedtUed  for  Oct.  3  under  Alaska^ 
Amchltka  laland. 

The  memben  of  Oongreaa  need  the  report 
so  that  they  can  "exerclae  their  oonstitutlon- 
al  power,"  former  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Bameey  Clark  told   the  court. 

He  said  they  are  entitled  to  such  informa- 
tion under  the  fteedom  oC  Information  Act 
unlaae  the  Preeldent  speclAcally  invokea  his 
executive  privilege,  which  he  baa  not  done  In 
the  oaae  of  the  report. 

It  waa  sent  to  the  President  July  IT  by  a 
special  National  Security  C:k)uncll  committee 
headed  by  Under  SecreUry  of  SUte  John  N. 
Irwin  ni. 

The  report  includes  several  memoranda 
and  reporta  classified  "top  secret"  and  "se- 
cret," including  documents  from  Henry  Kis- 
singer's Defense  Program  Review  Committee, 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommlAslon,  the  Council 
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on  rnvtrannental  9aamy,  the 
tal  PiwteatUm  Ageney  and  the 
ence  and  Tbdmalagy. 

In  tha  argnmsnt  artth  Clai«  and  govant- 
ment  attorneys  yeeterday.  Judge  Hart  eald. 
'It  iisms  to  aae  you  members  ot  Congrase 
would  like  to  put  a  reporter  In  the  CaUnst 
room  and  listen  to  who  advlaea  the  Preel- 
dent of  what." 

Judge  Hart  argued  the  gOTetnment^  point 
of  view  that  if  members  at 
obtain  documenta  with  their 
then  It  la  not  the  piece  c<  courta, 
the  saperaHon  cC  poweia,  to 
told  Clark  that,  "J  cant  think  of  any  group 
on  earth.  Including  the  Preatdent,  that  haa 
a  greater  ability  to  gather  information  than 
the  Oongraae." 

Clark  aald  he  belle vee  that  tha  eeciwt  re- 
port leefsnaMairti  against  ttM  Oaaalkln  test 
on  grounds  that  tt  win  be  detrimental  to  the 
envlroiunent.  Judge  Hert 
asking  hew  Ciaift  knew  arhat  tt 

Clark  eoacedad  that  he  wm  not  poettlve, 
but  aald  thta  simply  underlined  his  argu- 
ment that  mombara  eg  Oongreaa  need  to  aae 
the  report  to  be  able  to  legleUte  mtelll- 
genUy. 

He  alao  suggested  that  Judge  Hart  abocdd 
rule  In  favor  ot  the  members  at  Oongraae  to 
avoid  a  stinging  reversal,  sndi  ss  the  one 
administered  April  13  to  Judge  John  H. 
Pratt^  itlniilseal  laet  atunmer  of  an  attsaapt 
by  environmental  groupa  to  obtain  reieaas  e< 
a  secret  antl-SST  report  prepared  for  the 
Preeldent  by  the  OAoe  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeala  here  ruled  that 
the  report  waa  not  covered  by  executive 
privilege,  and  ordered  Judge  Pratt  to  recon- 
sider whether  tt  came  under  one  at  the  nine 
exemptions  to  the  Pteedtan  ot  mtormatloa 

Act. 

In  an  unexpected  move,  the  government 
released  the  S8T  report  the  week  before  the 
lower  court  reconsidered  It,  saying  tt  did  so 
"to  oountsr  Impressions  .  .  .  depleting  the 
govemmMit  aa  attempting  to  conceal  hither- 
to unrtlscloasd  fhctusl  data  . . ." 

Teaterday  Judge  Hart,  to  avoid  a  constitu- 
tional Isatae,  Alimlwerl  the  suit  aa  brought 
by  members  of  Congreea.  Purther,  he  ruled 
that  as  individual  cltlaana  the  plaintiffs  are 
not  entitled  to  see  the  report  hecauas  it 
falls  under  two  ezsn^tloa  categorlee  of  the 
Freedom  of  Inftmnatlon  Act, 

Thaaa  categorlee  pertain  to  uMtartals 
"speciaoally  required  by  executive  order  to 
be  kept  secret  lo  the  latereat  of  the  naUonal 
defease  or  foreign  poUcy"  and  to  "Inter- 
agency or  Intra-Mency  mecooranduma  or 
lettora  which  would  not  be  available  by  law 
to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in  Uttgatlon 
with  the  afsnej." 

The  mambart  of  Oongreas.  Ml  ^  Patsy 
T.  Mink  (D-RawaU)  and  including  a  num- 
ber of  nongreesmen  from  the  Weat  Coast. 
have  been  Qghtlng  the  Oannlkln  teet  mainly 
becauae  they  fear  it  win  trigger  earthquakee 
or  tidal  wavee. 

The  five-megaton  teet  of  an  ABA  warhead 
for  the  Spartan  mlaaUa  U  expected  to  be 
the  largeat  undergrouad  atomic  teat  ever 
conducted  bj  tha  United  8ta«e«  and  to  ex- 
pected to  laleaae  lOiBoat  five  tUnea  the 
amount  of  exploelve  energy  let  looee  by  the 
largest  previous  underground  U.a  teat. 

BnvironmentaUsU  say  the  teat  wlU  kill 
large  numbara  of  ssa  otters,  aaala  and  aea 
Uooa.  Tbey  also  claim  that  Cannikin  wiU 
destroy  neaU  of  two  of  the  world's  rarest 
birda.  the  peregnue  laltioa.  and  the  American 
txald  eagle. 

Another  suit  filed  July  •  by  sight  national 
oonaarvatlon  aitd  SAtlwnr  groups  seeks  to 
block  the  teet  entirely  ae  a  threat  to  wildlife, 
the  environment  and  tnterxtatloaal  rela- 
tione. 

The  government  laet  week  filed 
to  (Wamiae  thla  suit,  and  the 
b«fyre  Judge  Hart. 


vlresunen-      [Ptcna  the  Hew  Tork 


«.  IffTlJ 


a  aaetlon 


(By  B.  W.  Kenwerthy) 
WAamwwTuw. — WllUam  D.  Bin  i  si  she  us.  eA- 

mlnistratcr  at  the  Bivfronassntal  PiuSstlhai 

Agency,  says  that  thiii  Is  no  i 

son  flor  ilsmlfjiiig  aa  top 

BMfidatiena   to  the 

on  the 

for  early  next : 

"There  waa  nothing  In  my  mm  ■mils  that 

needs  to  be  stamped  top 

ata  and 

made  in  a  letter  to  John  M.  bwln  fid.  Dndar 
Secretary  at  State,  who  is  chntraoaa  tt  tkm 
Under  necietariss  CCnanlttae.  Prertdant 
NlxMi.  In  June,  1989,  dlteetsd  hla  coaomtttee 
to  review  the  iiiwli  igiiniml  teet  prograaa  at 

In  thle  eapaetty,  tha  Irmta  eomaolttae 
transmitted  to  the  Prssldeni  last  July  if  a 
top  ascrst  maaasranttmn  and  lapmt  on  tha 

long-range  tattsecaptor  tai  the  I 
slle  defense  system. 

The  shot  wiU  be  Itoed  ha  a  < 

face  eg 


shafts   and   setting   up   instrumanta   in   the 


Attached  to  the  ftwla  eommlttee  wtame 
randum  and  report  were  several  ether  docu- 
menta, Ineludbog  letters  firena  Mr.  Huefetfs- 
hans  and  Hnsartl  B.  Train,  ehatonan  at  tbm 
White  House  Council  en  Tmlrnnmentel 
QuaUty. 

There    have    been    peiaiatant    rumora    in 
Waahli^:ton  thnt  Ifr.  TTaiiSaSitiaiM  and  Mr. 

the  teet  beeauae  of  peastble  iinliiinmmtal 


to   verify   theee 


Ooort  Judge 
Oeorge  L.  Hart  In  Waahlngaan  dlsnilsaed  a 

t  a  eourt  cedar  to  force  the  pnhUea- 
of  the  bwln  report  aid  the 

Ik  waa  the  oosttanUon  cC  the 

ced  by  the 
of  lafoRiatlon  Act;  that  film  waa 
reaaoo  to  believe  the  wlthlMid  dDcuBsenta 
warned  at  anvtzatunental  damage  txcaa.  the 
blaat.  and  they  sisdsd  the  ■  *  ntlTn  in  the 
r^ort  to  perform  thatr  leglsls  i  fse  dnttes. 

Judge  Hart,  hawever.  ssssiliil  that  "some 
things  base  pot  to  be  eaczaS."  Be  held  that 
the  matmal  aought  by  the  Oongreaanaen 
rightfully  came  under  the  exenptlan  in  the 
PieeiVaii  of  Information  Act  of  T-''t*-  re- 
lating to  the  narttnti'a  ssemlty. 

On  Monday,  Judge  Hart  zuiad  fbr  the  Oov- 
emment  In  aneaher  ault  brought  by  eight 
envlzxxunental  and  ^wt^wMH^wr  taatXng  or- 
gantsatinns  They  aought  aa  IhJunetlan 
^Blnat  tha  teat  on  the  ^aaat  that  l&s 
Atomic  Bnargy  Cnwimlsslon  had  vlnlated  the 
national  Bnvtranmental  AjUey  Act  by  sub- 
mitting to  tha  Council  on 
Quality  an  "environmental  tmpnef* 
ment  that  did  not  meet  the  taw's  lequlre- 
menta. 

inooa  the  Waahington  evening  Star,  Aug. 

27.19711 
Jvasa  fhrf^rws  Hnx  Sov  eei   >i  laa  i  A- 


It 


and  Train  letters 
snider  a  security 
siSoatlan  by 
any  documenta  that  eould 


statue  to  sue  the  : 

on  the 
inj 

V.a.  raaiiiili  Oourt 

made  the  ruling  ywsleiday  aft 
latora.  led  by  Bap.  Patsy   Mink,  D-Hawaii. 
argued  timt  they  were  enttsied  ee  uiingiess 
men  to  gain  aocaea  to  artml  nlatratWi  reports 
Bart   rated  that  tha  luatSsi    waa  "non- 

<><l 

e<  aeesaiM  ineoisiag  the 

ths  Atoasic 

Luled  far  Oeto- 

Tba  proposed  undarground 


In  a  breakfast  mssttwg  with  reporters  yee- 
terday. Mr.  Ruokelshaus  was  asked  whetter 
the  thought  that  hla  latter  needed  to  be 
ciasetfied.  Be  repUsd: 

"The  Soeusasat  I  received  (from  Mr.  Irwin 

informed  my  comment  shoul^e  top  eecret.' 
There  was  ikoUUng  in  taj  WMnment  that  needs 
to  be  staaoped  top  sscret.'  ■> 

QuHe  apart  troea  the  quseOon  of  daasia- 
eatlas  at  hla  eoasMaati  ta  tha  Vntm  Sscw 
tartee  Coaunlttee,  Mr.  Brnifitlsbsiis  la  w- 
fiuuad  bg  tear  to  tsaiisant  puhumy  la  writ- 
las  «h  «ha«nvteoaMantMi  In^sat  «|  a^y  pea- 
posed  Padsrat  pmteok  Thla  se^tilMaseat  is 
contained  In  the  CAean  Al>  Act  ol  ifiTO. 

Mr.  Buokelshaue  hM  act  suad*  such  public 
comment.  Be  was  not  available  to  answer 
queetlone  on  why  he  bskd  not  ♦aae  eo. 

Maiiy  anvhoaupseatal  grcupa,  seveiat  sd- 
entlsto  and  a  fairly  lasgs  body  of 
have  urged  oaaaettaMaa  aC  tha  4 


CXVII- 


aqulvaiaat  ta  five  iMUon  teas  Q(  XHT—alBht 
trtasr  aa  sarthquake  ta  aa  aiea  ot  isoiqsic 
Ihtuw.  start  a  saisnlc  tMsI  wate  known  a«  a 
'tsuaasat.''  leak  ladlation  into  the  air  of  wa- 
ter and  kill  ethese.  eta  Hans,  aeale  and  bhda. 
However,  the  AtonUc  Kiiergy  Oommlsaloa, 


tion  foroea  but  the  1 

i«o.  by  a  vata  oC  sn  to  US.  to  Wack  It. 

Tha  suit  aought  relaasa  oC  a  rsgnrt.  laheiad 
top  sscret.  which  haa  been  clzculntlns  amnng 
vatloua  governjnisUal  asendea  Involved  in 
UMteet. 

According  to  the  suit  the  report  rwltlnafari 
in  the  Nathmal  Security  Ooundl  and  eon- 
talna  oonunenta  by  several  other 
Indudlng  the 
Agency. 

Hart  ruled  that  the 
titled  to  sue  aa  dtlaans.  But  he  then  dla- 
mlHeed  their  suit  on  grounds  that  tbs  Rwe- 
dom  of  ZnfOrmatloa  Act  ensaopts  aooem  to 
ctaasiSsd  dooumants  bgr  ardtnary  i.ltlasiii 

Sources  Interpreted  Bartt  raltag  aa  an  at- 
tend to  voM  the  oonetttatlonal  quaation  of 
sepaiatton  of  powers  in  gnvsmmant. 

The  rjnspiisaisn.  rspisasnlart  by  fnrsaw 
U.3.  Atty.  Oan.  Ramsey  Ctark.  are  consider- 
ing ani^M>eaL 

(nrom  the  Washit^ton  Post.  Auft.  \».  19711 
or  Alsbka.  Srvar — Sa  oei  Hn.i, 
a^v  poa  SsEaar  A-ghvoar 

Thirty  fjni^pseiainn  filed  a  lawaaH  be  U& 
District  Oourt  hare  yesterday,  saefeing  release 

crltlcai  of  the  AtaaOa  Inrgy  OsManlMlnr'a 


-aasB— Part  37 


Alssbsa  lBla»d  at  Aawhltina 

Piling  under  the  Preedom  of  Infos^a**an 
Act,   tbey  contended  that  the  secret  report 
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inrliirt—    "TltsUy    n— d»d    infomMUloa"    for 
ezwclM  of  OOOgrMilOO*!  l«gl«UUT«  POWWB. 

Thay  ar«  npnaantod  t>7  fonnnr  AttariMy 
Oeaena  lUmacy  CUrk,  whOM  Uw  offloa  h«c« 
baa  bjkndlad  lecWtottT*  and  court  mtttan  of 
conc«m  to  AlMkan  nktlw. 

In  m  l«tt«r  Attached  to  tbe  Ikwault.  prMl- 
dentUl  eounad  John  W.  DMn  m  told  Bap. 
P«t«y  Mink  (D-H*.)  that  tha  report— pra- 
pared  by  an  Interdepartmental  committee 
beaded  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  John  N. 
Inrln  m — waa  "prepared  for  the  adTlce  of 
the  Praatdent." 

He  refuaad  to  aubmlt  the  committee'!  rec- 
ommaiuUtlona  to  Mn.  Mink  beeauaa  they 
"InTolTe  highly  aenaltlre  matter  that  la  vital 
to  our  fn"**"*'  defense  and  foreign  policy. " 

The  lawault  waa  aaslgned  to  Pederal  Dis- 
trict Judge  George  L.  Hart.  Jr.,  who  is 
already  considering  a  related  case  brought 
by  conserratlon  and  antiwar  groupa  who 
want  the  nuclear  tests  cancelled. 

The  9118  million  flTe-megaton  test  of  an 
ABM  warhead  called  Cannikin  Is  scheduled 
for  this  fUl. 

Dr.  CHenn  T.  Baaborg.  departing  chairman 
of  the  AXC,  aald  last  weekend  that  the  teat 
"can  be  carried  out  entirely  safely." 

But  (qipoaanta  contend  that  Oannlkln  will 
km  large  numbera  of  sea  ott«Ts,  seals  and 
sea  Uona  and  perliaps  trigger  earthquakes 
and  tidal  watraa  that  could  threaten  Hawaii. 

The  t^iort  which  the  oongreaamen  sought 
In  their  lawsuit  yesterday  was  ivepared  by 
mpieeentatlTaa  of  the  KnTlronm«ntaI  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Oouncfl  on  Bnylronmental 
Quality  and  the  PraaMent'a  Oflloe  of  Seienoe 
and  Technology,  along  with  Irwin. 

Mrs.  Mink  waa  Jotned  by  congressmen 
trooa  both  partlaa  and  statea  aeroaa  the  coun- 
try In  HUng  the  legal  action. 

The  TTJS.  CXKirt  of  Appeals  here  recently 
rereraed  a  federal  court's  refusal  to  release 
a  «i«»riiM-  report  on  the  supersonic  transport 
alrplaaa. 

(rrom  the   Washington  Poet.  Oct.  6.   1971) 

tHaaumiMQ  OaanoB  on  Atom  Tsar 

(By  PhlUlp  MoCombs) 

Tbe  UB.  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  ordered 
a  lower  court  to  raeoBsldar  tta  Aug.  M  ruling 
underground  atonic  explo- 
m  by  the  Dnltad  Statea — 
for  lata  October  undaraeath  an 
Alaskan  island — will  comply  with  aU  relevant 
Uwa  and  treatlea. 

In  reranlng  the  earlier  ruling  by  UB. 
District  Judge  Oeorge  L.  Hart  Jr.,  a  three- 
judge  panel  of  the  appellate  court  unanl- 
mooily  ordered  Hart  to  go  mudi  further  In 
nnnsfclartng  pnaalhle  "re^wnaibto  adentinc 
opinion  aa  to  poaslble  adverse  environmen- 
tal eonsequrencea"  of  the  tast,  code-named 
CannUdn. 

While  yaatarday's  decision  did  not  order 
a  halt  to  tha  controversial  test,  some  sources 
believad  that  tbe  decision  would  liava  an 
impact  at  the  Whita  House,  where  oWrtala 
■ay  formal  approval  for  the  teat  is  sUU  under 
■tody. 

Tbe  Cammlttce  for  Nuclear  BeaponilbUlty 
and  aevan  othar  environmantaliat  organlaa- 
ttona  hava  sought  to  atop  tbe  teat  on  grounds 
that  tbe  Atomic  Bnargy  Ooamlarton  vloUtad 
■nvtrotunental  FoUey  Act  in 
ttM  taat  and  ttiat  tba  taat  may 
alao  TkteU  ttia  IMS  Umttad  Taat  Ban  Treaty. 

Taatacday.  Cblaf  Judge  David  L.  Baarion 
ot  tttm  UB.  Ooort  of  appaala  and  Judgea 
Harold  Leventbal  and  flpoUawood  W.  Bobln- 
aon  m  wroto  OMt  #«««•  Hart  had  aetad 

SI  ^    '■■■■■  •»       "^      ^^"TT^*™^*      ^■^^■«#^^»y       ^M^^^^^VB* 

Ings  ta  Aagnat  and  thwafcy  foracioatng  tbe 
pjalnttga*  rtianra  to  prova  tbair  envtoMuiaan- 
tal  allijatfciML 

a  fwpoMdMUty  to  datar- 
»  aaaadaa  Involvad  have 
IMOi  ronowad  tht  pnm 
by  Ooognaa,*'  woto  tlM 


fdUy 


ta 


This  procedure  involvea  "setting  forth  the 
environmental  factors  Involved  In  order  that 
thoaa  entruatad  with  ultimata  determination 
whether  to  autborlaB,  abandon  or  modify 
the  project,  ahaU  be  elearty  advised,"  wrote 
the    panel. 

At  lasne  In  the  oaae  Is  whether  an  "Im- 
pact atatemant"  evaluating  the  environ- 
mental eilecta  of  the  taat  and  published  by 
the  ABC  fulflUed  the  requlremenU  of  the 
environmeatal  act.  The  plaintiffs  have  con- 
tended that  the  government  has  not  revealed 
secret  reports  opposing  the  test  on  environ- 
mental   grounds. 

The  Appeals  Court  rejected  the  argument 
that  C<Migress'  authorization  of  the  test  rep- 
resented a  "conclusive  determination  of  tbe 
aufOcleacy  of  tbe  impact  statement." 

Judge  Hart,  who  Is  on  vacation  and  will 
return  next  Tueeday.  did  not  Indicate  yes- 
terday bow  soon  be  will  rehear  the  caac. 

The  plaintiffs — SANS,  the  Sierra  Club, 
mends  of  the  Earth,  National  Parka  and 
Conservation  Asaociatlon,  the  Wlldneas  So- 
ciety, Association  of  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Conunlttee  for  Nuclear  Responsibility 
and  AnM^hltka  Two — have  sought  a  top-se- 
cret report  advising  Prealdent  Nixon  against 
tbe    teet. 

The  report  apparently  Includes  several 
clasaUled  documents  from  the  ABC.  Coun- 
cil on  environmental  Quality,  Envtroxunen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  and  Office  of  Science 
and    Technology. 

Judge  Hart  In  an  earlier  ruling  denied 
the  effort  of  33  members  of  Congress  to  ob- 
tain release  of  tbe  report  on  the  ground 
that  "some  things  have  got  to  be  secret." 

The  flve-megaton  teet  of  an  ABM  war- 
head for  the  Spartan  missile  Is  expected  to 
release  almost  five  times  tbe  amount  of 
exploalve  energy  let  loose  by  the  largest  pre- 
vious underground  D.S.  teet. 

Environmentalists  have  said  that  the  test 
will  kill  large  numbera  of  sea  otters,  seals 
and  aea  lions  on  Antchltka  Island  In  the 
Aleutian  chain.  They  also  claim  that  the 
test  will  destroy  nasta  of  two  of  the  world's 
rarest  blrda,  the  peregrine  falcon  and  tha 
American  bald  eagle. 

Tbe  AEO  baa  maintained  that  the  blast 
wlU  have  little  if  any  negative  effect  on  the 
environment,  and  cities  for  evidence  of  this 
a  ona-megaton  taat  on  the  Island  In  liM0. 

Sen.  Mike  Oraval  (D- Alaska),  who  has 
fought  against  tbe  teat,  aald  that  yaaterday's 
decision  is  a  "major  breakthrough  In  the 
fight  to  stop  this  senseieaa  project."  Ha  said 
the  dedalon  "dearly  brings  about  a  delay 
of  tba  teat  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time." 
"I  think  in  effect  it  doea  halt  the  teat." 
said  David  Slve.  an  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiffs,  "but  It's  a  poUtlcal  judgment.  It  (tbe 
decision)  may  well  be  tbe  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back." 


A  SALDTE  TO  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION'S  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  8TRATTON  aaked  and  wm  given 
permlasion  to  extend  hi*  renutrlu  at  this 
point  in  ttad  Rbcobs  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoua  iBAtter.) 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  tanportdnt  and  raluBble  aetlTi- 
ties  acKielBted  with  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
mlnlatnttlop  hoepttali  la  the  ivosTain 
of  volunteer  Mnrlees.  Without  the  help 
of  aU  theie  dedlCBted  private  dtizene  the 
effeetlveneM  of  our  VA  hoapltaU  would 
•ulZer  verr  creatlr- 

Earlier  thle  year  the  VA  hospital  In 
Albany  oelebrated  Ite  30th  annlveraary  In 
a  ceremony  paying  cpeelal  tribute  to  an 
the  great  eoDtrtbutloos  rendered  to  tlie 
Veterans'  Admlnietratton  by  thle  roiun- 
taer  eervlee  program.  On  that  oecaelon 


Paul  J.  Heas,  a  quadraplegic  patient  at 
the  Albany  VA  hospital  for  the  past  13 
years,  presented  a  brief  tnit  very  eloquent 
statement  of  how  much  that  volunteer 
service  had  meant  to  him.  His  words  are 
both  a  tribute  to  the  volunteer  service 
and  a  reflection  of  his  own  great  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  And  they  also  say  much 
more  than  any  formal  bureaucratic  state- 
ment on  the  effectiveness  of  VA  hospital 
care  could  do. 

So  I  am  happy  to  bring  Mr.  Hess'  re- 
marks on  the  service  of  these  fine  volun- 
teers to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow : 
What  VoLONTKn  Bzavics  Has  Mkamt  to  Ma 

Tbe  Veterans  Administration  Volimteer 
Service  (VAVB)  has  meant  tbe  world  to  me  I 
Ever  since  I  was  stricken  with  Bulbar  Polio 
nearly  13  years  ago  I  have  relied  very  heavily 
on  volunteer  servlcee.  They  have  provided  me 
wbeel-cbalr  escort  to  X-Ray.  Dental  and 
Therapy  appointments.  They  have  assisted 
me  In  mnKlig  numerous  phone  calls  and  In 
writing  Innumerable  letters.  In  fact  a  volun- 
teer Is  typing  this  essay  for  me.  They  have 
taken  me  to  the  weekly  Chapel  Services  in 
tbe  Hospital  and  have  shown  movies  that  I 
bave  enjoyed.  They  have  shopped  for  me  in 
the  Canteen  and  gift-wrapped  packages. 
Many,  many  times  they  have  Just  stopped  to 
say  "hello"  to  make  tbe  day  a  little  more 
cheerful. 

These  are  all  rather  routine  services  but 
the  VAVS  has  also  provided  me  with  several 
special,  personal  services.  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  first  few  months  of  my  sickness 
when  I  was  In  an  Iron  lung  34  hours  a  day 
and  greatly  missed  my  three  children,  ages  1, 
a,  and  3,  who  could  not  visit  me  In  tbe  hos- 
pital. A  group  of  volunteers  went  to  my  home, 
took  some  home  movies  of  my  children,  and 
then  showed  them  to  me  in  the  Hospital.  I 
Ulw  to  read,  and  weakly  the  volunteer  from 
tbe  Library  provides  me  with  new  books  and 
magazines.  Several  different  volunteers  over 
the  years  have  come  In  to  play  Chess  with 
me.  Right  now  tbe  biggest  event  that  I  look 
forward  to  each  week  is  my  regular  Ibursday 
evening  Bridge  ganM.  Thrae  volunteers  from 
a  local  Church  aflUlated  group  come  In  to 
nuike  this  game  poaslble. 

But  all  these  services  pale  in  tbe  light  of 
the  services  the  VAVS  has  provided  me  In 
order  that  I  might  start  to  lead  a  useful  life 
again.  After  Ave  years  of  polio  I  had  worked 
my  way  out  of  an  iron  lung  to  the  point 
where  I  only  needed  to  use  a  cheat  reapirator 
14  hours  a  day.  Eight  of  the  other  10  hours 
a  day  I  waa  able  to  sit  in  a  wheelchair. 
While  in  bed  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was 
turn  pages  using  a  mouth-stick.  But  when  up 
In  a  wheelchair  and  equipped  with  a  "Warm 
Springs  Peeder"  I  was  able  to  make  some 
lue  of  the  limited  function  of  my  left  hand. 
I  began  to  look  for  aometblng  to  do. 

There  are  still  many  proMema  to  l>e  solved 
In  order  that  I  can  work  efficiently  but  there 
are  many  volunteers  who  are  wUUng  to  help 
me  BOlva  tbam.  Although  I  still  have  a  way  to 
go  bafora  I  can  do  nearly  a  normal  day's 
work,  with  tbe  help  of  volunteers  I  have  al- 
ready come  a  long  way.  Without  them  none 
of  this  would  have  baen  poaalble.  I  now  feel 
my  days  are  purposeful  and  that  I  again  can 
maka  a  maanlngful  contribution  to  my 
family  and  to  Society.  This  la  a  great  feeling! 
I  can  thank  the  VA  Hoepltal  for  my  life  I 
I  can  thank  tha  VAVS  for  my  enthusiasm  for 
living  I 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  C. 
WATTS 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Bicoto,) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
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distressed  to  leam  of  the  passing  of  a 
dlfitingutohfd  Member  of  this  House  and 
a  very  dear  personal  friend,  the  Honor- 
able ioton  C.  Watts  of  the  filxth  District 
of  Kentucky. 

No  one  could  know  John  Watts  wlthont 
understanding  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  representatives  of  the 
people  that  has  ever  served  in  this  body. 
His  keen,  perceptive  mind  told  him  what 
proposed  Ifgislation  would  do  and  his 
understanding  of  tbe  needs  of  the  people 
of  his  district,  his  State,  and  this  NaUon 
told  him  whether  the  proposed  leglalatiati 
should  be  supix>rted  or  not  supported. 

John  Watts  was  not  moved  by  any- 
thing that  would  not  add  to  making 
people  happier  and  better  citizens.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  who  could  take  all 
the  parts  of  proposed  legislation,  that  Is 
people,  things,  places,  and  put  them  all 
together  like  a  mosaic — making  some- 
thing good  for  man  and  beautiful  to 
behold. 

AH  wbo  knew  him  loved  him.  and  the 
Intiniate  friendship  which  he  allowed  me 
to  enjoy  with  him  is  one  that  I  shall 
ciierish  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

To  his  widow  Nora  and  to  his  ^i^ngtitrr 
Lillian,  Mrs.  Landrum  Joins  in  extending 
our  warm  sympathy  and  very  best 
regards. 


SPECIAL  ORIKBS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmoiis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  q)>eeial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  ft^owlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KXATim:)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  smd  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  BO  PoHT.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CasMx,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Satloi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FnrsLXT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DcNHOui)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  OoBSALxx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PRAsn.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MrrcRxix,  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TXACtJX  of  Texas,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sucks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSlbN  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dkinam  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoi.- 
iriELD) ,  to  extend  his  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  HH.  10835.  today  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Devhix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bow)  to  extend  his  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  HJl.  10835,  today.  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BucHAKAjf  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  In 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  on  HJl. 

10835. 


(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KxAiiNG)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoir  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pet-ser  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  CxAifx  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalkh  . 

Mr.  RAn.SBACK. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  PSET. 

Mr.  Wymah  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMXR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SdocxE  ta  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  SxTOXK. 

Mr.  Mnxxa  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  HccKLKK  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  HusT. 

Mr.  AsHsaoQK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frxumchuyssh. 

Mr.  Bbormaji. 

Mr.KxMP. 

Mr.  McCix)RT. 

B4r.  BmuEK  of  Rorida. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Nklsxn. 

Mr.  Duncah  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DniHOuc)  and  to  iFKhidf 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  K-raos  m  three  instances. 
Mr.  DnfCKLL  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  RoDnro  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Ckllkx  in  three  Instimces. 
Mr.  Frasxe  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Yatrob. 

Mr.  Hagam  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  OoHSALB  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  BiKCHAM  In  tbrce  instances. 
Mr.  MtntPHT  of  New  Yoi^ 
Mr.  Amnmzio. 
Mr.  waxjAM  D.  Pqu. 
Mr.  Jacobs  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Raeick  in  three  '""ttinri^ 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GRxnf  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hanita  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  EDMOMosoif  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Van  Dxsxlih. 
Mr.  Btbox  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  KLUonmsKi  In  three  Instances. 
Mrs.  Abzdg  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  DAinn.soi(. 
Mr.  Dow  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Buurroif  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hklstoski  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Andersom  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SuujVAM  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Diaos  in  f om*  Instanees. 
Mr.  Rahcxl  In  three  Instanees. 
Mr.  Gautiakaxis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuacKLL  in  two  instanced. 
Mr.  Lom  of  Maiylaztd. 
Mr.  MwisH  in  three  Instanocs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  KtESENTED 
TQ-THE  PREBIE^NT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  tbat 
committee  did  on  Vbis  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

HJ.  Res.  816.  Joint  resolution  mnWrig  fur- 
ther oonqniilng  approprtatlons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjaani. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomornyw.  Tlmrs- 
day,  October  14,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONB,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
oonununicataons  were  taken  fram  Uk 
(^leaker's  table  and  referred  as  ft^tows: 

laoo.  A  letter  from  tka  fTurialaij  at  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  oa  dMboiaaaaents 
made  against  tbe  i4>propriattaB  for  "Oantlxi- 
gendea.  Defanae."  tn  the  Departmanft  e(  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1871.  dudng  fiaeal 
year  1071;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta- 
Uons. 

laoi.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teilcr.  tvanamtttlng  a  draft  at  piniiMad  1^- 
Islatlon  to  reform  the  mineral  leasing  laws; 
to  the  OoBomlttee  on  mtertor  and  Inaular 
Aaatra. 

laoa.  A  letter  tnui  tha  Secrafeary  ctf  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfaaa.  traiMaaittlng  a 
S-ysar  plan  for  eztenaion  of  famEy  |ti^..»irig 
aervioas  to  aU  pvaona  ■**-l-i-g  aacb 
for  famUy  planning  and  papulation 
prograoks.  and  for  training  of  the 
manpower  to  carry  out  the  pragraaM.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  Ol-CTX;  to  «ka  OimmoXt- 
tae  OB  Intantate  and  IKvclgn  *^"---"iir 

ISOa.  A  latter  troaa  tha  Biaonttva  Dtaactor. 
Federal  Communlcatloiis  Commia^on.  toHH- 
mlttmg  a  rapoct  on  tha  backlog  al  appUca- 
tioaia  and  heastag  caaaa  la  tka  OommiaBion 
aa  of  Auguat  31.  19T1.  pmiaaaiit  to  section 
6(e)  of  the  #v>-MniM^r,ttnwa  Act,  as 
amended;    to  the   riaiiaalllaa   on  Interstate 


ISM.  A  letter  troas  tha 
Army,  tranaaaltttng  a  laMai 
of  TngHMMi,  Departaaant  at  tike  . 
Aoguat  4,  ivn.  aabmitth^  a 
with  aoeoaapanylag 
tion.  on 

adjaeant  waters  in  and  aaar  tlM  Dtatiict  of 
Ootuattfbia.  autbortaed  by  ttke  atvai  and  Har- 
bor Act  at  IMS;  to  the  Oon^lttae  aa  PwbUc 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  aenata  of  tl»»  foUMrtng 
title  was  taken  from  the  Spsakar'a  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  rtfwied  as  fuauw: 

a  isn.  An  act  to  ^ovtde  aa  alaotad  Mhyar 
and  City  OooaoO  for  ttM  Ustilet  of  OotHiMa, 
aad  tar  other  purpoaaa.  to  tha  OoeasUttse  on 
«b«  XMatrtet  of  OWombla. 


1206.  A  lettar  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  letter  fran  the 
OUaf  of  Kngtneers.  Department  at  tbe  Army, 
dated  August  10.  i»n.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  ac«aaBpaBy£ng  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Boanoke  Ikivar  at  and  below 
John  H.  Kerr  Dam  aad  Baaarrolr.  Va.  and 
N.C..  requastad  by  a  rasolnttoB  at  tbe  Ooaa- 
mlttee  on  PubUc  Wcrta.  Bovae  at  Maprv^ 
santattves.  adopted  June  IS,  IMS:  to  tiM 
Committae  on  PubUc  Works. 

laoc.  A  lettar  from  tba  AdmliUatraUx  of 
Vatarana'  AffalB.  tranaoatttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaad  legislation  to  aanaskd  aacdon  TO*  of 
UUs  S8.  TRUtad  States  Co*,  to  panOt  the 
eoBvantoo  or  arrhanga  of  naflniMl  aarrlce 
Ufa  Uksuraaee  poBctai  to  »t*~~*-  on  a 
mnrtinad  U«i  plan  vttb  fsdaetlBi  at  ^a  TO; 
to  tba  CDBuatttaa  oa  TMataiM*  ASatn. 

HOT.  A  lettar  frcei  the  Adatlalatratar  of 
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V^btnaif  Afffttn.  truiailMliic  a  OnXt  of 
proixMed  KgHlmttnn  to  ■mill  tttl*  88  of  tte 
Unlt«d  StatM  Ood*  to  prorlds  that  dlTldaiidi 
mM.j  bo  OMd  to  puTom—  addltltWil  paid- 
up  "w******^  MTTle*  Ute  Inraxanoa;  to  tiM 
CommlttM  on  Vatarana'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  OOMMl'l'l'ICJeS  ON  PDB- 
LIC  BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONB 

Unda-  clauM  2  of  rate  XTTT.  reports  of 
oommltteeB  were  ddlTcred  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
olendar.  as  foUowa: 

llr.  HATS:  Gommlttea  on  Houae  AdmlnU- 
tnOon.  HJL  11060.  A  blU  to  Uxnlt  nampaHn 
eipaidlturas  by  or  on  baliaU  o(  oandldatas 
for  ftitacal  etaettra  cAoa;  to  prorlda  for  man 
all  limit  lapoattns  raqalramamta:  and  for 
OttMT  purpoMM  (Bapt.  No.  83-584) .  B«f«Rad 
to  tlia  CXminittaa  at  tha  WlKda  Houae  on  tiM 
Stata  of  tlM  union. 

My  aTAOOXBS:  Ckxnmlttae  on  Intantata 
and  Posalcn  Ooaniaeree.  HJL  8838.  A  bill  to 
niTlM  tha  proTlalana  of  tbe  Conununloattoas 
Act  of  19M  which  relata  to  poUUcal  broad- 
caattnc  to  limit  aipanrtlturm  for  uaa  at  eam- 
mtutoKtlona  madia  In  eampalcna  for  FadMml 
atoitlia  iiMiii.  and  for  otliar  pmpoaM;  with 
•n  amandmant  (Bapt.  No-  SCMM6) .  Bafanad 
to  tha  Oommlttaa  at  tha  Whota  Houaa  on  tha 
Btata  a<  tha  Union. 

Mr.  HteBRT:  Oommlttea  of  oonferenoe. 
Conferenea  raport  on  HJL  9844.  (Sept.  Na 
93-688).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILUB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clAuae  4  of  rute  XXn,  p«d>Ue 
bills  and  reaoluttoDs  were  Introduced  and 
sererally  referred  as  follows:  1 

BylCra.  ABZT70:  ' 

HA.  11300.  A  bill  to  aataMlah  an  equal 
emplOTnMnt  opportunity  program  for  the 
proteetian  at  emirioyeea  of  tbe  Library  of 
Oongrem;  to  tba  Committee  <ni  Houae  Ad- 
mlnlatratton. 

HA.  11308.  A  bill  to  faeUltate  tbe  preeer- 
vatlon  of  hlatorle  monuments,  and  for  other 
piiipiiaas.  to  the  Oommlttae  on  OovMnment 
Opcratkma. 

By     Mr.     AOAMB     (for    himself.     MT. 
BLAVTOir,    Mr.    BxaoM.    Mr.    Ci 
Mr.   HsLaroaKi,   Mr.    MKrc*i.FK, 
Pkklb,   Mr.   PooHX,   Mr.   Bot. 
Mr.  Bcnacnx) : 
HA.  11307.  A  blU  to  restore  and  malntatn 
a  healthy  tsansportatloo  system,  to  prorlde 
a^»»»i«i  —lit  am w.  to  Improve  eompetlttee 
equity  amonc  sorfaoe  tranaportation  modas, 
to  Unprof*  tha  protass  of  Oovemment  rsfn- 
latlon.  and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Forelcn  Commcree. 
By  Mr.  ANIXtXWS  of  North  DaJuHa: 
H.B.  11308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  44*1 
at  the  Internal  Beirenue  Code  of  1964  to  ea- 
cmpt  single  unit  trucks  from  tbe  highway 
nee  tax;    to   tbe  Committee  on   Ways   and 


By  Mr.  BEBOLAND  (for  blmseU  and 
Mr.  Lorn): 
HJL  11300.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Barenae  Code  of  1984  to  exempt  oertatn 
farm  Tah tries  from  the  highway  uae  tax.  and 
to  require  that  arldcnea  at  payment  of  mufb 
tax  be  slsown  on  highway  motor  Tshldas  suk- 
jeet  to  tax;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  BBOTZMAM: 
HA.  11310.  A  bUl  to  require  that  aU 
be  equipped  with  eeathelU  Iter 
md  seat  backs  at  euAdant  halgBt 
to  pteiant  tn)ury  to  paaaengsrs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  Intaratata  and  Forslgn  Coounena. 
By  Ifr.  CUPriLAHD: 
HA.  lUll.  A  bm  to  amend  tba  ruMIe 
BoOdUifi  Aa(  at  1M8:  to  tha  Comottttaa 
oa  PnMla  Wofks. 


By  Mr.  XDMOMDeON: 
HA.  11313.  A  bill  to  oonvay  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  to  the  Choetaw  and  Ohlok- 
aaaw  Tribes  of  Mclahoma;  to  the  Cammlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insidar  Affairs  . 
By  Mr.  HOBTON: 
HA.   11313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  608 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Agrtcultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LXNT: 
HA.  11314.  A  blU  to  prohibit  tbe  export 
of  domestically  extracted  crude  oil,  and  any 
petroleum  products  made  from  such  oil,  un- 
less Congreee   first   approres   such   exporta- 
tion;   to   the  Committee   on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

HA.  liaiS.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  elim- 
ination, over  a  10-year  period,  of  tbe  man- 
datory oU  Unport  control  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PKFFXB: 
UA.  11316.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Coda  to  establish  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  a  national  veterans' 
ceme.,ery  system  consisting  of  certain  ceme- 
teries of  the  United  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be  burled, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PXY8ER: 
HA.  11317.  A  bill  reUtlng  to  comparabUlty 
adjustments  In  pay  rates  of  the  Federal  stat- 
utory pay  systems  based  on  the  1071  Bureau 
of  T4frrTT  Statistics  survey;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Voet  Oflloe  and  C^lvll  Service. 

HA.  11318.  A  blU  to  anaend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  groes  Inoome  for  certain  social  security 
taxes,  railroad  retirement  taxes,  and  clvU 
service  retirement  contributions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BTAN  (for  binuwlf .  Mrs.  Abtdo, 
Mr.  BXKOHAM,  Mr.  BxraroN,  Mr.  Dn.- 
Ltnca,  Mr.   Dow,  Mr.  Knano.   Mrs. 
Oasaao,  Mr.  HAu>xaif,  Mr.  HsxatNC- 
TOM,  Mr.  HsTHAWAT,  Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.   HscHLca   of   West   Virginia.   Mr. 
Hklstoski,   Mr.   Koch,   Mrs.    Mink, 
Mr.  MiTCBXXX,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Bos, 
Mr.  BoaKMTHAi.,  Mr.   SAaaAifxa,  Mr. 
BcHauaa,  Mr.  Stsslb,  and  Mr.  Tat- 
aoM) : 
HA.  11319.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  introduction  into  com- 
merce of  the  chemical  compound  known  as 
polychlorlnated  blphenyl;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comixierce. 

By  Mr.   TBAOUff  of  Texas   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Patmam,   Mr.   Masom,   Mr. 
PoAca.  Mr.  Fiausa,  Mr.  "BawLMmott  at 
Texas,  Mr.  Dowdt,  Mr.  Baoona,  Mr. 
Waunrr,  Mr.  Yot7Ma  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Caskt  of  Texas.  Mr.  Oomzaijez,  *<r. 
PtTBCsu..   Mr.    BossBTB,   Mr.    Picku:, 
Mr.   CAaxix,   Mr.    ds   LiA    Oasza,   Mr. 
Whits,  Mr.  Coixuis  of  Texas,  Mr. 
BOEHAXOT,  Mr.  Kazsk,  Mr.  Paics  of 
Texae,  and  Mr.  AacRB ) : 
HA.  11330.  A  bUl  to  deelgnate  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  es  the  Audie  L.  Murphy  Mentorlal  Vet- 
erans' Hospital;    to  tbe  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  My.  ANDBXWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.B.  11331.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Economic 
StabUlzatton  Act  at  1970  to  permit  the  ouiin- 
tenanoe  at  prlaea,  rente,  wsgas,  and  salarlea 
at  lavels  contracted  for  prior  to  August  IS, 
1971;    to   tha   Committee   on    Banking   and 

Currency.        

By  Mr.  BUBU  of  Florida : 
HA.  11333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  lasu- 
anee  at  a  oommemoratlve  poetage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  vetetans  at  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  CMBce  aiMl  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 
HA.  11331.  A  MU  to  proTtda  for  the  lasu- 
at  a  eommemoratlve  poatage  mtkma  In 
at  ttM  veterans  of  World  War  u;  to 


the  (Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  CXLUER  (for  blmaelf  and  Mr. 
Bi8K) : 
H.A  11334.  A  I>111  to  provide  for  the  iHn>U- 
catlon  of  the  prohlbltlozu  oontalned  In  the 
Sherman  Act  to  the  business  of  organised 
profeeslonal  team  sports;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COUOHLIN: 
H.R.  11336.  A  blU  to  amend  section  5043 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  permit  individuals  who  are  not  heads 
of  fanUUes  to  produce  wine  for  personal 
consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  E8CH: 
HA.  11336.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  NaUonsl 
Institute  of  Population  Orowtb  and  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Institute  tbe  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Bducation,  and  Welfare  and 
of  tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity relating  to  population  research 
and  famUy  planning  servloes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
VxTaar) : 
H.R.  1 1337.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  tbe  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  for  youth  camp  safety, 
through  grants  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  States,  and  to  assure  that  Federal  rec- 
reational camps  meet  minimum  safety 
standards;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRENZBL: 
H.R.  11228.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Walah- 
Healey  Act  and  the  (Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  In  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweek,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATS: 
H..  .  11230.  A  bUl  to  extend  diplomatic 
privileges  and  Immunltlee  to  the  mission  to 
tbe  United  States  of  America  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  and 
to  members  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  11330.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8181 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  bene- 
fits thereunder  to  volunteer  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Statee  who  are  kUled 
or  totaUy  disabled  in  the  ime  of  duty:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  &Ir.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusette : 
H.R.  11281.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  provUlons 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1034  which 
relate  to  political  broadcasting:  to  limit  ex- 
penditures for  use  of  oommunicatlons  media 
in  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAOE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bel- 
CMEX,      Mr.      McMnjjiN,      and      Mr. 
TsAOtTx  of  California) .' 
H.R.   11233.  A  bill   to  further  provide  for 
the    farmer-owned    cooperative    system    of 
nutklng    credit    available    to    farmers    and 
ranchers   and    their   cooperatives,   for   rural 
residences,  and  to  associations  and  other  en- 
titles upon  which  farming  operations  are  de- 
pendent, to  provide  lor  an  adequate  and  flex- 
ible flow  of  money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to 
modernize    and    consolidate    existing    farm 
credit  law  to  meet  current  and  future  rural 
credit  needs,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  11333.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  ths  Zacbary 
Taylor  Home  National  Historic  Site  In  tbe 
State  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  NATCHBR: 
HA.  11384.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  to  establish  the  Zacbary 
Taylor  Home  National  BUtorlc  Bite  in  the 
Btata  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By   Ur.   PBEUCINB    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Pncxmao,    Mr.    Wxluam   D.    Voaa, 

Mr.  Mmaa.  Mrs.  Mnnc,  Mr.  Bisoax. 

Mr.   Baboxo,   Mrs.   OmsHous,   Mr. 

Baix,  Mr.  Pvrma,  itr.  Virar,  Mr. 

Kncr,  and  Mr.  VoaarsHx) : 
H.J.  Bas.  9SS.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  asaura 
that  every  needy  aoho^ohlld  wUl  reoelva  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunoh  as  required  by 
section  8  of  tha  National  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    MDTVA     (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 

OxsALD   B.    Foan,    Mr.    Bkasco,   Mr. 

CoaicAM.  Mr.  Enano,  Mr.  nsR.  Mr. 

WnxiAK  D.  Foaa,  Mr.  nuasn,  Mr. 

HAi.PBtM,  Mr.  HAKn.TON,  Mrs.  Hax- 

■nr    of    Waahlngton.    Mx.    Hambkh 

at    Idalio.    Mr,    HsaaiveroM.    Mrs. 

Harwiiaa     of     Maaaachuaatts.     Mr. 

RMaroBXi,    Mr.    Huxbatb.    Mr.    Ja- 

ooaa^  Mr.  Kraoa.  Mr.  Lwmrt,  Mr. 

M«n,TJ4Bi>.  Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  Txpra, 

Mr.   PoDBix,   Mr.   Puck  of   nnn^g 

and  Mr.  Rxaa) : 
H.J.  Bee.  034.  Jotnt  rssolutlon  proposing 
Kn  amendment  to  tha  Constitution  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

United  States  relating  to  the  election  at  the 
Prsaldant  and  Vice  Fxealdant;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MIKVA   (for  himself.  Mr.  Sr 
OaaicAiif,      Mr,      SaimKAK.      Mr. 
ScKxma,  Mr.  ScHwsnuaL,  Mr.  St- 
tanarom.   Mr.   UnsiA,   Mr.   Wsuns, 
Mr.  Wkalkx,  Mr.  Wtatt,  and  Mr. 
Wbmkt)  : 
HJ.  Bm.  035.  Joint  reaolutlan  propoatng 
an  amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  tha 
United  Statee  reUtlng  to  the  Section  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAOaKRS: 
H.J.  Res.  038.  Joint  rest^utlon  aaUng  the 
Praaldent  of  tba  United  Statea  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  at  each  September  "Na- 
tional  Hunting   and   Flahlng  Day";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KABTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  431.  Concurrent  rsaolutkm  re- 
queatlng  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  peraiMde  the 
Soviet   Union   to  revise  ita  official   poUdea 
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ocmoemlng  tbe  rights  at  Soviet  Jewry;  to  tbe 
Oommlttaa  on  ^aralgu  AOairs. 

H.  Ooti.  Baa.  433.  Oonoanant  laaulaUon  ax- 
presatng  tbe  saaae  at  OeagMm  tbat  tba 
umtad  Btatas  sbomd  sell  ISrasi  abwtft  aaa- 
eaaary  for  Israel's  dafenae;  to  tbe  Oomndttoa 
on  Voraign  Affairs. 

Bj  Mr.  BTAN  (for  himself,  Ifta. 

Mr.  BsBBAO,  Mr, 

HAM,  Mr. 

Btsmx  of  Pennaylvanla,  Mia. 
Boi.>r,  Mr.  DAMmwoM.  Mr.  DHXnsas. 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Damsif,  Mr.  WnxxsM 
D.  FOaa,  iMr.  Msaaa.  Mr.  Oasaao.  Mr. 
HaaamwrmT,  Mr.  MKxcAi,aa,  Mr. 
MncBKix,     Mr.    Aufsai..    and    Mr. 

H.  Con. 

Individual 

or  who  Is  ^"""trK  tbe  workiag  ; 

poor  ahould  be  aasmpi  froaa  any 

under   tba   Bronomto   StabUlaatton  Act  at 

1070.  M  amanawd.  and  amandaaots  thereto 

and  ragnlatlona  iasoed  tberanadar  puiauant 

to  SxecoUTe  Order  11815;  to  tbe  Ooamnlttaa 

on  Ranking  and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PORTLAND  PATROLMAN  NAMED 
POLICEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVXS 

Tveaday.  October  12. 1971 

BCr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
have  come  to  reoocmlze  that  our  Natlon'8 
law  enforcement  ofBeers  are  Just  as  cru- 
cial as  lawmakers  In  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  sane  and  Just  democratic  society. 
As  never  before,  our  men  in  blue  stand 
as  the  focal  point  in  the  problems  which 
arise  amonc  our  dtlieiis.  While  we  strive 
for  a  system  of  laws  and  a  responsive 
gOTemment.  America's  law  enforcemmt 
officers  are  the  men  in  the  front  Ilnee. 
protecting  our  society  day  in  and  djay  out, 
and  particularly  during  the  nights,  with 
their  very  lives. 

In  our  efforts  to  keep  tensions  amnng 
our  citizens  to  a  minimum,  we  are  asking 
our  law  enforcement  olBoers  to  stand  not 
only  as  symbols  and  enforcers  of  the  law, 
but  also  as  men  of  understandinc  and 
compassion,  able  to  deal  with  their  fellow 
Americans  on  human  terms.  It  la  flttiilg, 
therefore,  that  the  International  Asaooi- 
atlon  of  Chiefs  of  PoUee  in  ooogteratlon 
with  Parade  macasine  has  seleeted  as 
recipient  of  the  sixth  annual  Pollee  Serv- 
ive  Award  a  man  who  epitomlaea  this  eo- 
operation  between  our  cltlaens  and  our 
law  enforcement  acencles. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  that  the  final 
choice  as  recipient  of  this  award  is  Oflloer 
Wesley  W.  Rldkm  of  the  Portland.  Maine. 
Police  Department  Ttiis  selection  is  an 
honor  not  only  for  OtBoer  Rldlon  and  his 
flne  family,  but  also  for  the  entire  Port- 
land Police  Department,  headed  by  Chief 
Douglas  W.  Steele.  It  Is  an  honor  well 
earned.  We  are  indebted  to  Offloer  Rldlon 
and  to  the  many,  many  bmb  like  him 
who  stand  in  aervloe  to  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  not  only  the  article 
which  appeared  in  Parade  on  September 
26.  1971,  but  also  editorials  which  ap- 


peared in  the  Portland  Press  Herald  and 
the  Portland  Evening  Express  of  8q>- 
tember  2g  and  SO.  respect! vrily.  Tlieee 
editorials  express  our  pride  as  Maine  dti- 
teas  In  our  police  officers  and  the  heart- 
felt ccmgratulatlona  and  thanks  which 
we  extmd  to  Offloer  Rldlon. 


[Vtaax  Parade  magaalne.  Sept.  38.  1071] 
WaaLXT  RoMxm:   Pouokmait  ar  ma  TkAB — 
Hi  BinuM  A  ^"Mfff  Barwanf  Ksam  ahd  Cora 


(By  John  a.  Bogen) 

Poan.Aint.  Maoix.— When  Officer  Weeley  W. 
Bldlon  at  tha  Portland  PoUee  Oapartmant 
recently  came  to  tha  and  of  a  rap  aeaston  on 
drug  abuse  at  a  acbool  tor  dallnquant  boya. 
one  of  tba  wayward  taans^wn  approached 
blm  and  mumbled.  "If  rd  bad  a  dukaoa  to 
meat  you  a  year  ago,  I  dont  think  they'd 
had  to  aand  ma  to  thla  plaoa." 

Wee  Bldlon  was  touched  beoaoae  nearly 
all  hla  work  aa  a  law  anfocoement  officar  la 
trying  to  build  a  brtdga  batwaan  klda  and 
copa.  trying  to  oonvlnea  ■s-ftt^^^  aebooi- 
ohUdran  that  tba  poUoe  are  ■'hUBMn  guys" 
vltaUy  naosaaary  to  the  orderty  conduct  of 
eooiaty. 

NSW  TaiMB  nr  poucx  woaK 

More  and  wuon  poUoa  dapartaasnta  aU  over 
tha  country  ara  i-ilgnli^  full-tUns  odtears 
to  tbia  aaaaa  asrtgniaant.  And  hacaisw  it's 
thua  aoknowladgad  by  lawman  to  be  Un- 
portant  duty  and  becauaa  Wta  Bldlon  tea 
bean  a  aaodal  parforaaw.  ba  bas  bean  ralaoted 
aa  tba  1071  laotptant  of  tba  symboUe  FoUoa 
Sarvloa  Award  eonferrad  by  Parade  and  tbe 
IntemaUonal  Aaaoetatlon  of  Chtate  at  Pcrilea, 

"ThU  stztta  annual  award  Is  aaade  In 
oteUon  of  good  woik  done  by  peace 
everywhere.  It  alao  la  made  in  an  effort  to 
draaoatiaa  tba  great  vartaty  at  poUoa  work 
wlUeh  la  not  aU  obaaliw  "bad  goya."  In  Bid- 
ion's  oaae  it's  dedieattoa  to  B»klx^  frtanda 

"Kids  are  surely  tba  most  hnportant  ra- 
sourea  va  have.-  saga  Blgloik  Twiiir  tbe 
father  of  three.  "PeraonaUy  I  ahuddar  at  the 
thought  of  alianatiitg  tbam  and  I  cant  sse 
»hy  reaaon  lAy  poUea  work  Aoutd  be  per- 
formed la  a  way  that  turns  them  off.  We  have 
got  to  show  them  that  we're  Important  to 
each  other." 

TbU  weak,  la  Anabalaa,  CWU.,  at  tba 
anaual  oanvantton  of  tba  pottoa  ablato'  aa. 
soolatton.  Btdlon  wUl  ba  awai^sd  a  plaqui^ 
and  honorable  aaanUon  plaques  will  go  to 
ten  other  officers  as  symbolic  awards  rae- 
ogulaing  the  many  ways  in  which  police  aaake 
thentselvee  useful. 


Bldlon's  usefulness  to  the  eebool  kids  of 
Portland,  and  by  extension  to  tbe  antiia 
oommunlty,  can  be  eeen  In  sMuiy  waya.  Ba 
recalls  that  wlaen  he  first  bees 
anhools,  Iia  wooM  hsar  mtottera: 
oop.  WoiMler  wbo  ba^  i  liaaiiii  ~  Bnt 
tbey  ran  up  to  blm  wttti  a 
Are  yon  gonna  glva  aa  a  talk  today?" 
evarywlMre  be  goea  aboHt  tta  ctty,  ba  to 
greeted  by  bia  yovng  tHands.  He  visSto  tfceas 
at  erhoma  aztd  playgrouada  tiar  aU  aorta  at 
group  activity  lacturaa.  film  airf  tfMto 
demonattattODa,  bteyda  radsoa  and  )aat  I 
r^iplng.  And  tbey  ooaae  to 
more  of  them,  aa  indtvldnala  with 

Bays     Aasiatant     Sebool     Supailulandsnt 
Clyde  Bartlett:   "As  good  a  way  m  any  to 

In  tba  ntu^ers  of 

out  after  aebool  bowra 

Tbay'U  often  go  to  blm  lattssr  ttam  tbetr 

gutdaooe  eoonselasa.  Tbata  pretty  tarn  psatw 

for  a  poUea  oAcar." 

raoounta:  "I  aavar  eaaaa  to  ba 
at  tba  variety  of  prnMeaM  bidliMii^ 
kids  today:  Bow  far  can  tbe  pnftw  ga  in 
searching  a  ear  for  beer  eana?  IX  a 
faUow  drinks  mnrteratalj  at  a 
can  be  stm  gst  in  troofeler  H  yoata  at  a 
party  and  druga  are  being  aaa8l  bnt  yon 
dont  know  It.  why  la  it  tba  pallee  can  atai 
airaat  your  Frankly.  I  cant  aiMspar  aU  tb«r 
qneaUona  to  tbetr  aatlifbetian.  And  if  I 
cant,  I  level  with  ttam.  Ton  ^va  to  «a  tbnt. 
A  kid  ean  spot  an 

Parade  watted  BMIob  in 
a  group  or  disadvantaged  youag  wonen  and 
saw  aa  example  of  bia  boawet  spiifnasli  Osse 
of  them  said,  "Tou  ptoi^  n^ke  a  Ug  thli^ 
against  nareoUcs  but  stUl  yonll  vmm  alcohol. 
Arent  you  a  hypoattoT" 

"All  right,  you've  put  bm  on  the  spot." 
Rldlon  conceded.  "^IM  have  to  adnktt  that  If 
it's  true  tbe  boroln  uaer  atarta  on  mtitjuana. 
then  you  can  say  tbe  aloobnUc  rtarta  on  beer. 
I  wont  defend  tbe  uaa  of  alcatel  but  Z  wUl 
say  that  on  tbe  avenge  tt  doantt  hava  tbe 
savage  daatruetion  of  naroottea  or  tba  need 
to  turn  to  oima  to  get  it." 
ai 

Rldlon.   38 
Fresldanttal 
ATMy  daya.  probabty 
coaventloai 
Portland^  17j 
he  gave  nearly 

the  high  schools — called  rrnblsais  of 

racy — have  proved  so  pc^ular  that  tbe  youi^ 
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■Ma  tew  Mfead  tb«t  tHaj  b*  ooBvcrtad  into 
»  larmaX  eoun*  vltft  ■miHwiln  cgr«4K.  At  » 
r«aai«,  Tf" —  1*  »om  »  -BahBOlt— rliar"  •■ 
yg^BL  mt  soUMnMB.  tTtilin  »  OomaauDUy 
n  ■■!  Ill—  ni^wi  "Of  kid*  tnrttart  tl>*t 
ttay  inmtM  «•  9«t  «nMM«u  to  "tiM  P«^ 
who  run  th«  community"  m>  B14l«n  !•  brtng- 
U^  In  tlM  ctty  M-ira — .  ftiMMVw  dUvctor, 
paMIe  iMBltlk  oAmt.  city  cowBcUnMn  and 
otlkKS  «te  «n  «&«nr  Um  atudrnto'  a«ftrcb- 


■tly  Mm  t*  |iT»  Uf  young- 
aMn  •  FlM*  a<  tlM  ■eUan:  "At  »  parochial 
-Htgt>  aetMoB  X  matum  •*•■»  t»  tall  me  how 
ttoa  poUoa  iliipMiliiirint  oonld  b«  administered 
baMar.  On*  ■<  iha  thing*  Ukay  oam«  up 
with— ttiey  ttctuaUy  flrnrad  mU  th»t  we 
ao«ld  ■•«•  aaiwal  thoumnrt  daU»n  a  y«*r. 
by  boytac  aiMrilar  but  moa*  deluaa  patrol 
ows  lianaiiaa  wa'd  (at  aaota  monay  wImu  wa 
tuiMed  tbaaa  tn." 

mW    CUMATS 

a»ym  Portland  PoUoe  Cbief  Donglas  W. 
Ot4Wil«i  •  "Waa  BIdlon'a  antlkTialiaim  In  work- 
ing  with  Khool  yoancBtars  to  cresting  a  new 
cdlmata  among  tham  as  far  aa  poUea  work 
la  eonoamad.  Obrlooaly  we  oan  glv*  t&a  oom- 
munl^  better  aiiiiili*  If  wa  bava  the  cooper- 
ation of  oar  young  people.  Wee  Rldlon  may 
craata  a  whole  generation  of  law  abiding 
cltlaeoa." 

Rldlon  doean't  pretend  to  aim  that  high. 
The  other  day  at  the  delinquent  boys'  achool, 
ha  Mkoountarad  aocne  ot  hla  former  "eua- 
trom  Portlaad  Hl^  School.  They're 


But  oO^ut  rem  give  great  aatlafactlon. 
Baoantly  be  "took  charge"  U  a  18-year-old 
gill  whoa*  f  anUy  h*d  laft  her  at  looaa  enda. 
aby  and  Barrona.  aha'd  taken  to  marijuana 
and  apaad  pUla.  After  aba  took  an  oTerdoae. 
BlAon  halpad  plant  her  In  a  mental  health 
eUnlo.  When  Um  aawrgii  ha  had  a  auper- 
BMtfket  Job  waUtng  U»  her.  Plrat  itkt  worked 
»«h>-^  tha  arnnaa.  than  waa  moved  out  to 
faea  tha  puhUc  aa  a  caabler  to  overcome  her 
ahyxMaa. 

"I   think  aha'B  made  It,"  aaya  Rldlon. 

aifuanio   ii«ciimrr 

Recently  ha  experienced  aa  incident  that 
amnaed  him.  Two  boya  ware  rMUig  patrol 
wtth  him  wlifle  iwaWtig  a  "Juci—amary"  on 
poUee  work  with  camera  and  tape  recorder. 
A  pair  of  yooBg  toogha  eaaa  along  and  be- 
gan to  yell  provocaUve  tsunta  mt  mdkm.  The 
documentary  aaakars  bad  baw a  ao  Idan- 
tlflad  wtth  Ktdlon.  the  polleaman.  that  they 
urged  aagrtly,  IM'u  arrest  those  guys." 

Perhapa  tbe  moat  poignant  mocnent  In  hla 
career  with  klda  came  after  he'd  ne«leed 
that  ona  long-balrad.  stoppOy-dieaiad  boy 
always  teaaaad  to  aoeak  furttvaiy  into  Kld- 
loB'k  riiililaaia  at  Demoeragy  claaa.  Thla  want 
on  for  weak*.  Finally  a  temtbimr  at  the  aefaool 
bappeoed  to  eee  Um  boy.  The  taacliar  eaaae 
■trmJgfat  to  Rtdlon  and  told  htm  the  boy  had 
been  ezpallad  fnaa  achool  a  month  ago.  But 
ha  was  atffl  coaalng  back  to  rap  with  a  cop. 
That  Indlaatje  the  eaUber  of  performance 
tbat  baa  martti  nil  1 1  Wcs  Bldlon  tbe  Police- 
man of  the  Tear. 

I  Prom  the  Portland  (Idalne)  Ivenlng 

Bxprcee.  Sept.  30.  li»711 

BLira  la  Bbauiiful 

As  a  general  rale,  kids  and  cope  do  not 
make  an  aaay  Mend. 

Portland  can  take  special  prMe,  therefore. 
In  tha  adeetlOB  of  Wesley  W.  Rldlon  as 
Potteeman  of  tha  Tear.  The  national  honor 
was  conferred  on  hhn  this  week  by  I^rads 
Magaalne  and  the  International  Association 
of  Chlafa  of  PoUoe. 

Patrolman  Bldlon's  spadalty  la  gattUig 
through  to  tha  young  paopia  of  tha  oook- 
munlty.  Be  to  tha  Portland  Foltoa  Dapart- 
mant'a  aehool  Uataon  oAoar.  and  hto  par- 
formanoa  In  that  role  has  won  the  unbridled 
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admltatlcn  both  of  hto  oollaaguea  and  tbe 
klda  ha  works  with. 

That  he  to  a  hit  wnh  the  youngsters  to  un- 
deniable, according  to  school  oOclals  who  say 
that  many  students  seak  him  out  after  school 
hours  to  ask  hto  advlea  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters. 

Hto  rap  sssgioaa  have  beooma  ao  popular 
that  on  ona  occasion  a  hipple-typa  boy  who 
had  been  expeUed  from  a  PorUand  school 
continued  to  wom^k  back  Into  claaa  whan- 
avar  Rldlon  niMto  an  sppearaoca  at  the 
school. 

Patrolman  Bktlon's  eSeotlveness  U  no 
■mall  achievement,  particularly  In  an  era  of 
social  upheaval  when  many  yotuig  people 
view  the  average  cop  as  little  more  than  a 
buny  with  a  badge. 

It  to  also  a  reminder  that  community  r»- 
latlona— aomathlng  reUtlvely  new  In  the 
lexioon  of  tbe  nation's  local  poUee — should 
not  be  regarded  aa  tha  ao4e  rasponsltaUlty  of 
a  single  officer,  but  rather  of  all  the  men  in 
tbe  department. 

(Prom  tbe  Portland.  (Maine)  Preaa  Herald. 

Sept.  28, 1871] 

Tor  CoF 

Awards  and  titles  are  a  dime  a  dozen  these 
day*  but  here  In  Portland  we're  extremely 
piOijd  d  the  aeleetloa  of  Patrolmaa  Wedey 
W.  Rldlon  as  Policeman  of  the  Tear. 

There  to  much  more  to  It  than  just  having 
tha  "top  eop"  In  the  eonntry.  Thare  would  be 
prlda.  or  oouxsa.  anyttma  a  local  oOoer  waa 
ehoaaa  for  that  award  by  tha  Intamatk>nal 
AaaoalaUon  o<  Chlafa  of  Police  togathar  with 
Parade  Magaslxie.  But  tbe  very  special  and 
dtoUnctira  sense  of  satisfaction  derives  from 
the  service  Officer  Rldlon  performed  and  the 
manner  In  which  ha  did  hto  job. 

Ollear  Rldlon^  vary  spaetoa  saalgnmant  in 
Portland  to  school  liatoon  cOear.  Thto  to  a 
highly  delleata  area  td  conaaunlty  lalatlons. 
BuUdlng  a  relatlonahlp  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  between  police  and  yoimg  peo- 
ple today  to  no  small  challenge.  AH  too  often, 
there  to  Kkely  to  be  ill  dtogntoed  hostUtty 
between  theae  rtements.  "nie  young  feel 
they're  pushed  around,  the  police  resent  the 
"^g"  kind  of  thtaiklng  by  what  they  may 
regard  as  a  whole  irresponsible  segment  of 
society. 

It  talces  a  special  Idnd  of  policeman  to 
overcome  th»  prejudice  and  sospiclon  of 
yoimg  people  and  win  their  conlldenee.  It 
may  take  mwcial  paisuaslon  to  convince  a 
miulelpallty  that  tbe  attempt  to  worth  the 
cost.  Officer  Rldlon  to  proof  that  such  pro- 
grams are  vital.  But  they  work  only  when 
they  are  conducted  by  men  such  as  Officer 
Rldlon. 

IB  thto  poUeaman,  we  btfiava,  Portland 
yoaag  people  have  found  somaene  who  leveto 
with  tbem.  They  reelproeata.  Tbe  beneflte  to 
tbe  community  may  be  evao  more  apparent 
OKar  a  period  of  years. 

W«  congratolata  Oflear  RKDoa  and  thank 
him  not  just  for  the  prestlga  he  has  brought 
to  tbe  ct^.  but  for  what  he  Is  doing  for 
PortbuMl  and  its  people. 


October  13,  1971 


THE     SATURDAY     NIGHT     SPECIAL 
AND  OTHER  HARDWARE 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  rain(aTi.VAMiA 

IN  THK  HODSB  OP  BKPBBSBKTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  OREEN  of  PennsylyBnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mmrtier  d  de»th8  and 
crimes  taifulvliiv  pistols  or  remlTen  is 
tneremiag  at  an  slaimfng  rate  throogfa- 
out  the  Nation.  A  thrlTlng  undergroond 


network  of  interstate  trafltc  in  guns 
exists,  aad  it  floaldea  penaas  in  States 
with  restrictkna  on  the  purchase  and 
rn—ciMJco  at  hanrtgiins  t»  vbtain  them 
from  other  Statea  viacre  ttiey  are  easily 
accessible.  One  rcwtt  is  thai  the  num- 
ber of  handcuns  in  the  posiifsaton  of 
private  indhridoals  is  esttnaated,  toy  "ex- 
perts," to  be  between  90  aad  60  mUlian. 
Ntiineruaa  gtm  contn^  bills  are  pending' 
before  this  Congress.  We  tmist  more  now 
to  enact  legislation  prorldlng  for  strict 
gun  caotralk 

The  severity  of  the  problem  of  gun 
control  and  some  of  the  possiUe  legls- 
latline  solutkma  is  diacussed  in  an  article 
by  Robert  Bherrfll  in  the  October  10  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  oaagazlne.  I 
recommend  this  article,  entitled  "The 
Saturday  Night  ^Tedal  and  Other  Hard- 
ware," aad  I  insert  it  in  the  Rxcoro: 

Thx    SATtraOAT    Nigkt    Biwcui.    axs    Otheb 


(By  Robert  ShatrlU) 

Washington. — Gun  buffs  who  favor  unfet- 
tered ownership  of  firearms  consider  Mayor 
Lindsay  to  be  something  of  a  crank  because 
he  accuses  the  Pederal  Government  of  "total 
permissiveness  regarding  gun  traffic  nation- 
ally." He's  just  sore,  they  say.  because  this 
year  he  has  had  to  attend  the  funarato  of 
eight  Kaw  York  poUoaman  who  were  kUled 
with  handguns,  most  of  them  bought  out- 
side the  city.  But  after  aU,  that's  only  eight 
out  of  >1,N00  men  on  tha  ftwce. 

The  gun  buffs  also  believe  that  Mayor 
Roman  Orlbbs  of  Detroit,  where  pistols  and 
revolvers  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  mur- 
ders, is  tha  vlottm  cf  an  Irrational  emotion- 
alism. Simply  because  his  city's  murder  count 
for  1B7I  passed  (08  on  8apt.  II  (ones  again 
mmanx^  Detroit  tha  titta  of  murder  capital 
of  America) ,  thay  aak.  was  that  any  reason 
for  Orlbbs  to  declare.  "We  can  stand  no 
more.'"  and  demand  a  statewide  ban  on  all 
privately  owned  pistols  and  leiOlvers?  indeed, 
subaequent  erents  havo  proved  the  gun  bu«S 
right  and  Idayor  Orthba  wnmg:  Detroit  has 
already  stood  a  dcnsn  more  murders,  and  the 
sky  haant  fallen. 

BtUl.  even  gun  lovers  should  be  able  to 
understand  why  some  public  officials  are 
upset.  Tbe  traffic  In  pocket  and  belt  arma- 
ments In  thto  country  does  seem  to  be  a  bit 
out  of  corrtrrt.  Nobody  knows  how  naany 
handguns  are  looee  in  tha  land.  The 
"ejqjerts" — of  whom  there  are  really  none — 
put  the  number  anywhere  frcca  80  mUllon 
to  00  mlUkm.  If  New  York  haa  its  share, 
and  who  can  doubt  It,  that  means  th«re  arc 
more  than  a  tniiiinn  pistols  and  revblvers 
In  the  city,  virtually  all  of  them  held  il- 
legally. For  New  Tor*  policemen.  It's  a  losing 
proposition.  While  th^  hope  to  selae  10.800 
han^^ns  in  1971,  tha  jmt  to  also  eipaetad 
to  see  an  astuaatad  96J0O0  arriving  In  town. 

A  thrtvlng  uBdeigtuund  tntarstate  traOc 
•xlsts.  Bl^t  oat  of  ten  handguns  In  places 
Ilka  Boatoa  and  New  York  coma  fron  other 
areas.  Just  to  show  bow  cosUy  It  can  be 
done,  two  New  York  detectives  flew  recently 
to  Kentucky,  which  olTers  gunmen  all  the 
conveniences,  including  no  waiting  period 
for  purchaaaa.  Thay  struck  up  a  friendship 
wtth  an  ax-«anvlct  (they  naaded  smnaone 
with  local  tdantlflrstlon)  who  ha|a>Uy  ac- 
companied tham  to  two  gun  ahopa  and  a 
pawn  shop  in  Newport  and  Covington  to  buy 
soma  beautiful  hardware:  a  .38  Smith  A 
Weason  with  a  3-tnch  barrel,  a  .88  Smith  A 
Weaaon  Special  with  a  4-inch  barrel  nnd  a 
M  Brazilian  Boaal  wtth  a  a-ineh  barrri.  The 
datactlvaa  wara  back  in  NSw  York  the  lama 
day.  Tbough  it's  a  vlolatSon  of  Vsdatal  tow 
for  an  ex-oonvlct  to  buy  a  handgun,  the  de- 
tectives' Kentucky   contact   «ent  even  fur- 
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ther  than  that:  ha  pramiaad  that  vdian  thay 
cama  baiA  ha  wonMI  help  tham  get  florgad 
Identllteatlona  of  thalr  own  ao  thay  wotddnt 
have  to  depand  on  hla. 

But  even  wtth  Kentoeky  I.D.ia.  that's 
doing  it  tha  hard  way.  Ihara  are  plenty  of 
people  arotind  New  York  who  will  ba  happy 
to  go  shopping  out  of  state  for  you.  Albert 
A.  Seedman.  tha  city's  Chief  of  Detectives, 
says  one  of  hto  man  bought  a  9-miu.  Luger 
and  ammnnitton  from  a  candy-stora  pio- 
prietor  In  tha  Bions  the  other  day.  Tbe 
candy  dealer  said  that  U  the  dateeUve 
wanted  any  other  firearms — Including  a  nui- 
chlne  gun  tar  S860 — be  should  place  hto  ar- 
der  quickly;  the  candy  man  was  leaving  for 
a  shopping  spree  in  South  Carolina  a  few 
days  later. 

A  significant  number  of  the  guns  in  un- 
derworld commerce  are  stolen — by  the  crate 
from  piers  and  warehouses  or  singly  in 
burglariaa.  In  some  New  York  neighbor- 
hoods, one  can  plaoe  hto  gun  order  at  the 
pool  haU.  Half  of  aU  the  naUon's  gun  trans- 
actions are  iMlleved  to  be  cairled  out  on  the 
street,  and  New  York  Is  said  to  follow  that 
pattern.  In  some  neighborhoods  the  market 
U  glutted,  or  at  least  the  poUce  assume  it 
to  be  glutted  l>ecauae.  says  Seedman,  "We 
Just  assume  that  certain  people  all  have 
guns.  Uke  members  of  the  mob  who  hang 
out  in  areas  such  ai  Bath  Beach.  Or  if  you 
go  to  Bedford -8tuy>eeant  or  Harlem,  it's 
assumed  that  certain  people  all  carry  guns  " 
He  backs  his  assumptlona  with  statistics- 
Plve  years  ago  most  New  York  murders  were 
committed  with  knives;  today  moct  are  with 
handguns. 

The  police  in  every  major  city  report  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  underworld  heap 
among  the  pettiest  of  the  petty  thugs,  a  com- 
munal system  eztots:  Several  disadvantaged 
crtmlnaU  living  in  the  same  neighoorhood 
share  a  gun.  Chicago  has  a  unique  type  of 
helping  hand  for  the  needy  crook— a  "rent- 
a-gun"  arrangement  t>y  which,  one  polioe  of- 
ficial explained,  "a  convict  gets  out  of  prison 
and  can't  buy  a  gun,  so  he  rents  one  untu  he 
can  make  hto  flrst  heist  and  then  be  buys 
the  gun  outright." 

The  Pederal  Oovemment  has  traditionally 
shown  a  strange  tolerance,  even  IndUference, 
toward  what  goes  on  in  handgun  traffic.  No 
Pederal  agency  keeps  accurate  trade  of  how 
many  guns  are  manufactured  or  who  buys 
them;  no  agency  attempts  to  kaep  a  record 
of  tbe  ntovement  of  guns  from  owner  to 
owner.  Agento  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Plrearms  Division  ai« 
suppoaed  to  have  some  idea  of  what  goM  on 
in  the  flreanns  Industry,  but  they  kaep  t«o- 
orda  like  Keystone  oope,  and  they  havont  the 
foggieet  idea  where  aU  tha  guna  have  gone 
and  are  going.  Tha  U3.  Dapartawnt  of  Com- 
merce, which  pretends  to  ovanea  manufac- 
turing, has  no  figures  for  gun  snxluotton 
later  than  lBe7. 

The  reoord-kaeplng  of  moat  major  poUoe 
departments  to  just  about  m  sloppy.  But  tha 
best  guessert  seam  to  agraa  that  tha  ownar- 
shlp  of  guna  used  for  crime  to  Innr easing 
twice  aa  fast  as  tbe  ownership  of  sporting 
guns:  and  gun  crimes  seam  to  be  ineraaalng 
twice  as  fast  as  other  crimes,  laeh  year  pto- 
tols  and  revolvers  are  used  to  carry  out  mora 
than  100,000  robberies  (some  "oparts"  say 
more  than  300,000)  and  more  than  8X)00 
murders. 

Prosecutors  and  judges  ar«  apparently  aa 
indifferent  as  TTaasury  aganto  to  what's  go- 
ing on.  Two  tlmaa  out  of  three,  a  parson 
caught  packing  a  rod  In  tha  nation's  oanltal 
will  not  spend  a  day  In  jail.  Tha  poUos  guaas 
there  are  between  800,000  and  a  mUUon  hand- 
guns around  Detroit,  most  cf  thaas  uniagto- 
tered,  but  only  1  JOG  psraona  wara  praaaoutad 
for  uiagal  poaaaaslon  In  that  otty  last  yaar. 
and  most  of  thaaa  got  hght  pualahBMBt. 

New  Tort:  to  suppcaad  to  ba  a  toi^  plaea 
to  be  caught  oatrying  aa  unragtotaead  gun. 
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but  FoUee  Oonunlanonar  Patrl^  Iforphy 
oontands  that,  'liaaaaaa  tha  AoMclean  pao^ 
pla  have  Ustaned  too  long  to  tha  gun  xnita. 
tbe  Jndgaa  dont  deal  with  gun  eaaaa  aa  a  tmr- 
rlbly  aertouB  pioblaas.  and  tha  proaacutlon  of 
tha  Sullivan  Iaw  has  been  said."  That's  ona 
ypUnatlon.  Anothw  oomaa  from  Bdmund  O. 
Brown,  the  fcrmer  Oovemor  of  Calif omto 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Oommlaalon  on 
the  Reform  of  Pederal  Ortmlnal  Lawa.  Asked 
about  judicial  toleranoa  of  gun-law  viola- 
tions. Brown  replied:  "WaU,  there  are  some 
judges  that  are  superannuated  and  senUe 
and  mentally  Ul  and  alootaoltcs,  and  they 
started  on  that." 

Thto  kind  of  a  gloomy  survey  of  uncon- 
troUed  gun-running,  gun-happy  orlmlnato 
and  gun-dumb  officials  occxurs  rather  regu- 
larly in  Washington.  It  happened  again  i«- 
cently,  bringing  moat  of  the  abova-naoMd 
characters  to  Xovm,  and  some  of  them  wUl 
be  back  before  the  year  to  out  to  complete 
the  annual  tragloomedy  of  writing  gun  legis- 
lation. Thto  year  it  to  all  tbe  more  entortain- 
ing  because  there  to  a  plot  within  a  plot,  a 
polttloal  plot  vnthln  the  gun  plot. 

Senator  Birch  Bayb  to  chairman  of  the 
Senate  juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee, 
which  for  tbe  last  dozen  years  has  been 
handling  moat  of  the  gun  blUs.  Becauae  of 
the  several  political  siwaswinaHons  and  be- 
cauae of  normal  opposition  from  the  Na- 
tional Rlfto  AssodaUon — whose  mlUlon 
members  constitute  the  moet  powerful 
grassroots  lobby  in  America — the  issue  of 
gun  oontroto  to  highly  emotional,  and  any 
politician  who  gets  deeply  Involved  in  It  to 
guaranteed  plenty  of  headlines.  Bayb.  who 
would  Uke  to  become  the  Democratic  Prssl- 
dentlal  xtomlnee  next  year  but  usuaUy 
scores  no  more  than  1  per  cent  on  any 
Democratic  public  preferential  poll,  needs 
plenty  of  headlines  if  he  to  to  stay  In  the 
running.  So  on  Sept.  18  he  <q>enad  hearings 
on  hto  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  tbe  "Saturday  Night  Special"  band- 
gun. 

Now,  If  you  wUl  bear  In  mind  that  at  the 
time  Bayh  opened  hto  hearings — In  fact, 
imtu  tbe  second  day  of  the  hearings — he 
had  not  even  introduced  hto  blU,  you  will 
see  the  polltloal  plot  begin  to  thicken.  Por 
It  happens  that  Senator  Kdward  Kennedy,  a 
member  of  Bayh's  suboommlttea  and  alao  a 
contender  for  tha  Demoorattc  Preatdantlal 
nomination,  had  as  long  ago  as  Psb.  17,  In- 
troduced hto  own  MU,  a  bUl  that  would  do 
everything  Bayh's  would  do  and  mors  (it 
would  also  require  the  registering  and  licen- 
sing of  all  guns  and  owners).  Why  waant 
Kennedy's  bill  being  oooaldered  at  the  hear- 
ings, alaoe  ha  had  beaten  Bayb  to  the  punch 
by  aevan  monthsT  That's  tha  qtiestion  Ken- 
nedy was  raportadly  asking  privately,  and  hs 
was  pretty  angry  about  It. 

But  just  whan  Bayh  thought  be  bad  out- 
flnssBSd  aU  rlvato  for  pul>Uelty,  he  ran  up 
against  Mayor  Undsay.  NaturaUy,  no  gun- 
ooDtrol  haariog  would  ba  oonpleta  without 
soma  maaaaga  from  tha  New  York  oopa,  ao 
Bayh  asked  Oommlssionar  Murphy  to  testify. 
Mundiy  at  first  said  be  was  occuplad  with 
other  things.  Thsn  he  oallsd  back  and  said  he 
might  ba  willing  to  coma  down,  but  only  if 
Mayor  Undsay  were  parmlttad  to  ba  tha  chlaf 
spokasman.  By  thto  time  Bayh  waa  in  Sozopa. 
and  whan  hto  staff  got  him  on  the  tatophona 
with  tha  Murphy  ultlmntum.  hto  iiniiiiiias  to 
said  to  have  maltad  tha  tnms-AtlantIo  wlna. 
Lindsay,  who  raoantty  awttchad  to  tha  Damo- 
oratto  party,  to  assumed  to  ba  a  dark  dartc- 
horaa  candidate  for  -"""^h'^ig.  and  Bayh's 
crowd  flgurad  ha  wanted  to  ooma  In  and  ataal 
tha  spotlight. 

Whl^  to  exactly  what  Lindsay  did  by 
staging  a  tahla-thumpu^  '*'"f*»Mi<attffln 
with  Sanator  Bonuoi  Braska  of  Mataaaka, 
tha  sabeoaunltaaa'a  laaldant  gaa  man.  aad 
by  baUttUag  Bayh^  laglslsitlon  aa  laadaqmta 
aad  avaa  daagaroua. 
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"Baeantly.-  aald  Lbidaay  (wtth  an  ttss  TV 
jnaraa  on  him  and  aonaoaBayh),  "^good 
of  attantlax  bas  fociwad  on  poaalble 
oontroto  on  the  ao-ealled  'SaAurday  Hlgbt 
Sjjedal'— ^eap  guns  ooattng  aa  Uttle  m  81  to 
mandCactnra  aad  uaoally  selling  far  88  to 
816.  Saturday  Night  Spadato  oonaatute  tbe 
moat  outragaona  element  of  tbe  handgun 
trade,  and  Pederal  legislation  agataist  Satur- 
day Nlgtat  i^Mdato  alone  woald  eartalnly  be 
aa  In^Moyamant.  But  Saturday  Might  Specials 
are  only  the  tip  of  tha  loeberg—the  moat 
visible  part  of  the  illegal  haiKtgun  tiwde. 
but  actuaUy  a  smaU  part  of  tbe  psobtSm  m 
New  York  City.  76  per  oent  of  the  illagal 
firearms  seised  by  our  poUce  were  not  Satur- 
day Ni^t  Spedato. 

"Outlawing  cheap  guns  may  give  the  public 
a  sense  ttiat  meaningful  aeUon  on  handguns 
had  been  taken.  But  that  dearly  to  a  dan- 
gerous deception.  To  ignore  the  UtccaUy  mU- 
lions  <tf  better  handguns  now  avaliahte  would 
be  to  Ignore  the  eaaance  of  the  problem  ItseU 
.  .  .  nothing  leas  than  national  acUon 
against  all  h»r»«tgnpn  ^^m  sufltoe." 

Commissioner  Murphy  r>hiiirM»^  in^  saying 
that  the  Spedato  are  "by  no  means  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  gun  problem. "  He 
added:  "I  strongly  urge  against  limiting  %t^ 
focus  at  new  Pederal  legislation  cmly  to  Sat- 
urday Night  Spedato.  Most  of  tha  guns  w« 
seised  are  quality  weapons  manufactured  by 
reputable  foreign  and  domasUc  oompanles." 

Much  tbe  same  thing  bad  been  said with 

lltUe  publicity— by  Lloyd  CuUer,  former  esac- 
uuve  director  of  tbe  National  Commtoaion  on 
the  Cauaes  and  Prevention  of  Vlolanoe.  Be 
called  Bayh's  bill  "a  st^  worth  taklz«,  but  a 
very  smaU  step,''  dafldant  In  that  "It  would 
only  prohibit  such  sales  by  fednaUy  licensed 
dealers.  It  would  do  nothing  to  stop  private 
resales  and  transfers  of  »«i»>ii^r  handguns  al- 
ready at  large  or  to  force  th«4r  redemption 
and  surrender  to  tha  Oovemment.  It  would 
do  nothing  to  control  the  production,  sale 
and  poseeaalon  of  the  millioiM  of  other  hand- 
guns which  are  more  expansive  and  more 
lethal  than  the  Saturday  Night  Special,  but 
are  equally  lacking  in  radeemlng  social 
value." 

These  might  seem  strangely  ungrateful  re- 
sponses to  lagtolatton  that  would  at  least  ban- 
ish from  gun  stores  ths  weapon  whoso  price 
makes  it  the  most  aooesslbla.  If  it  to  IngiaU- 
tude,  it  to  compoimded  by  beli^  diraotad  not 
only  at  Bayh  but  at  some  of  ths  moat  faithful 
gun-control  advocatea  In  Congress,  man  like 
Kennedy  and  BapraasntaUva  John  M.  Mur- 
phy of  New  York  City,  both  of  wboaa  have 
been  riding  the  Saturday  Night  ^adal  issue 

for  WMwitK^ 

But  In  fact  Lindsay,  Murjthy  and  Cutler 
have  good  instincts.  There  to  »ft»»«*^»'i.n  qoaar 
going  on  behind  the  Saturday  Night  Special 
legislation,  and  Ito  advocataa  may  ba  walkli^ 
Into  a  trap.  Tha  best  evidence  of  that  oooMa 
from  the  fact  that  soma  of  the  moat  vicious 
opponanU  of  gun-oontrol  laws  ars  actuaUy 
encouraging  tbJs  l(v;lsIatloa. 

Is  it  a  change  of  heartr  Is  It  true  banav- 
olenoef  On  that  question  wa  rates  tha  cur- 
tain on  the  gun  plot.  Knter,  frooa  tbe  ngbt. 
tha  weapon  itself. 

Tha  genrs  haa  baan  around  alnoa  beftvs 
Ptankla  abot  Johnny.  Ita  prsdaoasaora  w«t« 
tha  little  nlokla-^klatad  whatato  that  Iadl«  of 
tha  evening  carried  In  thato  *'Ti'''Hn^  to  ward 
off  nonpaylng  drunks  and  tha  stngia  shot  dsr- 
rlngers  ilvsrfooat  gaaUiton  aaixlad  op  thalr 
slaavaa.  Over  tha  ysars  it  haa  ptekad  up  a  mul- 
Utude  of  nicknsima — "Murder  Spadal."  "Bul- 
dda  Spaolal."  "7-10-11."  Tha  praaant  nlek- 
nama.  though  It  aounda  antlqna.  haa  baan 
around  only  alnoe  tha  early  nlnataan-aixtlea. 
and  Ita  plaoe  of  birth  waa— fftthwIj^^Oatrolt. 

Mtooblavooa  Datiottan  wlka  aouM  wit  buy 
guns  aaar  hoosa  would  aiaply  tool  dowa  to 
T>)>ado,  laas  tbaa  aa  hreor 
ware  aold  out  ot  aan^ 
Alllag    statVma    aaywhaea.    StoMa    a    yaat 
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am 


tbmm  iraccbMMi  ««i*  aMto  to  Mttafy 

to  MtHr  to  tlM  wpniM  M  Sstur- 
Omj  rOfht  Byaqlili.  THUS  wm  tti*  Ubcwi«« 
eorlctaaA. 

Sut  lltm  imny  folk  tenv.  "aatwnteir  M«M 
Special"  doH  not  bftv*  «  flsad  ■oantng.  It  can 
b«  Juat  about  anj  baodcnn  that  ia  ohaap.  aa^ 
to  (at  awl  paate>aMy  tout  not  naD«aawUy<— 
eaar  to  oonoaal  ongknalty  a  gun  aomt  hava 
to  ba  poortr  mada  to  qnaltty  aa  a  Satarday 
Ntctit  ^airtaL  OnclDaUy.  tt  eouUI  be,  ai^,  a 
Spaatab  auiidua  mtlttary  M  that  raacbart 
tlMae  abiaaa  M  jmaia  ago  and  paaaad  tbroogh 
20  pawxMkopa  *nd  SO  poolbaaia  bafora  being 
sou  oai  a  atiaat  oomar  by  a  Baitoaa  Jnnkla 
who  needed  M  for  a  fix.  Baton  tbe  paaaaga 
of  tlM  1MB  Onn  Ooattrol  Aet.  many  tbou- 
sanda  of  mUltary*anrplaa  waapnni  were  In- 
porkad  aaeb  yaar.  Some  crltiea  iWawliiiiail  them 
•a  "junk  gana."  bat  in  fact  many  ««v«  well 
made  and  hl|^T  aarvloaabia.  Many  modela 
wera  tnaiapanalTa  and  compaet,  and  tbay  rated 
•a  aatnrday  Hlgbt  apaeiata.  Bat  tbe  IBSa  act 
cut  off  that  aupply  by  apacHlnally  ootlawlng 
TnHttarT-«<irplMT  guna.  It  aloo  cut  off  the 
brand-naw  bat  rickety.  forelgn-Btade  98.80- 
and-up  bandguna  (aaoat  of  them  mmUI 
enoogb  tohlda  In  your  hand) .  It  did  ao  by  ra- 
qolrlng  tbat  Unportad  guna  nraat  be  of  cer- 
tain dlnwnalona — that  pirtola.  for  Inatance, 
moat  ba  at  laaat  9  inehaa  long  and  4  Inches 
high — m— »  have  eartatn  aafety  featorea  and 
In  other  raapacta  paaa  aa  "aporttng  weapona." 
Bat  tbara  waa  a  goring  KMpholc  In  the  law. 
It  did  not  ambargo  tha  Importatloo  of  foretgn 
gon  parte  otber  then  fratnea,  so  several  Amer- 
ican iinai|iaiil«a  have  started  Importing 
enongb  parta  to  aasemMe  mere  than  a  mUllon 
ctaaaay  ptatola  tliia  year.  Anotbar  group  of  gun 
IndnatilaHata  atarted  produetng  ebaaplea 
from  Amarlean  parts.  And  stni  another  group 
started  laaportlng  guns  tbat  legitimate 
qualify  aa  'Sporting  models"  noder  tbe  198B 
aet;  onoa  thay  gat  tbe  platola  past  eoatoma. 
tbay  aaw  off  the  barrria  and  market  thent  aa 
"bally  guna" — thafa  wh^re  you  carry  tb«n> 
and  that^  wbara  you  sboot  the  other  fellow, 
by  ttanfllng  up  agalnat  him. 

Together,  these  entrepreneurs  are  ex- 
peetetf— aeeordln^  to  the  Treasnry  Depart- 
meot,  wtklcb  can  be  trueted  only  aomewhnt 
here — to  pot  inara  tbao  two  mlOlcm  hand- 
guna  on  the  maikat  thla  year,  salltog  fcr  glO 
to  tag  and  offering  no  safety  feat ui as.  no 
eiigliiewilng  qnallty.  almost  no  accuracy. 
Moat  are  .21  and  .tt  caliber,  tboogh  a  few  are 
.33**.  Tlia  poMce  aay  tbat  thcaa  veapooa  and 
thair  pred*eaaaori  will  be  raaponalblc  for  a 
signlfleant  pareentaga  of  the  natlonl  mur- 
ders, aaaaulta  and  holdupa.  It  Is  this  type  of 
gun  thai  baa  takfin  over  tbe  title  Satuntey 
Night  gpaelal.  and  It  is  this  gun  that  Cbn- 
graaa  la  going  after. 

To  baar  tba  manufacturera  of  these  little 
Itaoaa  talk  abottt  their  market,  one  might 
ceadnda  tbat  tbe  Special  is  no  more  (leadly 
than  a  aearecrow.  Harry  Friedman  U  the 
prealdent  of  Arma  Cbrporatlon  at  America  in 
NanhvUle.  Tttin..  which  tuma  out  about  3S,- 
000  Mark-OM  pistols  each  yaar,  many  of 
wblcb  ba  gate  rtd  otT  through  hla  own  retail 
store.  He  aays:  "I  find  ttiat  moat  people  bay 
guna  for  their  wlTca,  for  the  table  beside 
tbalr  bada.  Not  to  aboot.  just  to  make  their 
wlvaa  taal  good,  to  faai  like  they^re  got  pro- 
taetten.  I  bnd  a  gentleman  can  ate  yeater- 
day  wtoa  aa*d.  T  want  one  of  thoae  Inexpen- 
rtra  giaaa  to  glva  to  my  wife  to  make  aome 
notaa,  to  make  bar  faal  Hka  abe^  got  protec- 
tion.' Ska  dBaMtt  know  bow  to  tfwot  It.  8be 
takaa  it  o«t  onoa  and  aboota  it  to  aae  If  she 
can  do  tt,  and  ttmrs  tbe  last  time  tbe  gtm  U 
nrad. 

*Tbe  Amertean  people  are  entitled  to  thla 
marks*.  If  yon  ara  a  $l.ao-aii-lMmr  working 
la  aearad  and  yoa  can't 
aoK.  foa  BMiy  want  oars  tor 
•MM.  Tovwlfa  wm  naear  twa  lt.^w  many 

many  booaea  get  broken  Into?" 
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Anybody  wbo  wanted  to  taka  op  ertaa  sa- 
rtoualy  wanld  be  atnpid  to  buy  a  Sataattay 
Nlgtot  ^MSlal.  says  VMedman.  "Tbaaa  gnna 
are  not  minrn^y  A  boMup  man  woidff  baaa 
to  ba  rlgtat  naat  to  a  maa  to  Ut  htot.  wa'd 
ba  batter  off  If  aaary  boldi^  ama  In  Amaatea 
owned  OBM  of  ttaaae  gnna  mataart  of  a  good 
.aSL  It  yoa  want  an  aeeurato  gas,  don't  boy 
ttala  one.  It  you  want  a  gun  to  give  to  your 
wtte  to  make  ncilaa  or  a  gun  to  attek  In  your 
tackle  boat  for  klUlng  snakaa  on  flahlng  trlpa, 
O.K..  thto  one  la  OJC." 

Tbe  Saturday  ingbt  Special  la  not  qutte  ao 
innoeuoua  aa  VMadman  aaakaa  It  aound.  In- 
deed, It  can  he  a  wicked  little  Job.  as  one  c* 
the  $3.80  Teratosw  demonstrated  tbe  other 
dny  when  It  waa  used  to  kin  a  Detroit  cop. 
Lieut.  Pfcul  K.  Murphy  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  a  lifelong  gun  lover  whose 
markamansblp  area  sufllelently  dereloped  to 
win  him  the  department's  aacond-blgbaat 
medal,  the  Combat  Award,  aays:  "Tbe  .25 
and  the  .32  are  rery  ondareatlmatad  weap- 
ona. It's  a  small  bullet,  but  It  has  a  tremen- 
dous Telocity.  If  you  ahot  one  of  thoee  weap- 
ons at  125th  Street,  you  oould  kill  aomebody 
In  Jersey.  Moat  people  my.  'Wbat  ean  happen 
with  a  .237'  We  had  a  policeman  killed  with 
one.  The  bullet  went  in  bis  eye  and  around 
his  skull  three  tlmaa  Just  cored  his  brmln 
like  you  core  an  apple." 

Any  bullet  that  travela  fastar  than  300 
feet  a  second  la  capable  of  penetrating  flesh 
and  bone.  Under  Ideal  cofMtltlons.  .23  bullets 
travel  at  BOO  to  1.400  feet  a  second.  Kren 
though  the  Saturday  Night  SpeclaU  are  so 
poorly  constructed  tbat  a  bullet  nrad  from 
one  lacks  semettalng  In  velocity,  there  la  still 
snadant  energy  left  In  tbe  ballet  to  kUl. 
Moeeoear.  tbe  Ja  bullet  has  a  special  deadil- 
neaa.  Ueut.  Chaitas  V.  Borke.  who  runs  the 
balllatio  oOce  at  tbe  New  Tork  Police  Acad- 
emy, asplalne:  "When  the  larger-caliber  bul- 
let Mts  tbe  body.  It  tends  to  go  right 
ttarougb.  If  a  peraon  la  sbot  In  the  sbouMer 
with  a  .3S  ballet,  tbat  ordlnarUy  wouldn't  be 
a  lethal  wound.  It  might  tear  balf  hla  shoul- 
der off.  but  the  wound  would  probably  be 
reatrlctad  to  the  shoulder.  Tbe  .33  caliber, 
baeauaa  it  la  small  but  travels  at  great  veloc- 
ity, ia  aaally  deflected.  Ton  Have  a  big  bullet's 
veloctty  with  a  pellet  that  is  very  unstable. 
So  tha  .33  might  bit  tbe  shoulder  and  then 
rip  off  in  another  dtraetlnn.  maybe  dropping 
into   tike  etwst   are*  and   doing   some  fatal 
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wmiam  I^  Cabalan.  the  Proeeeutlng  At- 
torney to  Wayne  Ooanty,  whieb  indodsa  De- 
troit, aaya  tbara  la  stm  another  danger  la  the 
aataiday  Night  Special.  "7%ey  are  more 
deadly  than  tbe  wtfl -manufactured  gun  be- 
causa  tbey  do  not  expel  the  bullet  through 
tbe  barrel  to  a  true  line,"  be  says.  "Rather, 
after  four  or  Htb  abota,  tbe  rifling  la  worn 
out.  and  this  catises  the  ballet  to  oome  tnm- 
bltog  oot  of  tba  barrel.  It  eraatea  wbat  doc- 
tors can  a  'keyhole'  wound — aeveral  perfora- 
tiofw.  and  nmcb  more  dHBcnH  to  treat." 

And  there  la  always  tbe  poaatbUtty  that  the 
Saturday  Night  Special  win  be  aa  dangerona 
to  tbe  shooter  as  to  tbe  target.  Sometimes  the 
buUeto  to  tbe  cyltodcr  mn  so  doae  together 
that  two  wni  fire  at  once.  Sometimes  a  stuck 
bullet  will  cause  the  platol  to  explode.  More 
common  than  two  bullets  Ortng  Is  no  bullet 
flrtag;  tbe  hammer  and  firing  pin  are  often 
so  far  out  of  alignment  that  they  dont  dla- 
charge  the  bullet — ^wblch  makes  tt  sometimes 
tbe  aafeat  gun  on  the  market. 

In  tba  jBodoetlon  of  a  hlgh-daaa  hand- 
gun— a  Smith  ft  Weaaon,  for  Instance — the 
finest  ordnanoe  steel  la  oaed;  aU  parto  are 
heat-treated  to  give  them  great  atewogth; 
there  are  nM>re  than  1,000  lnq>ectlon  opera- 
tkma  on  each  gun,  and  every  one  Is  test  fired. 
rar  a  Batiatlay  Nlgbt  Special,  tba  opposlto 
ia  trtw.  Hold  one  vnei  a  bnnsen  bomar  and  It 
win  atart  maltUig  to  10  aeooods:  It^  pot 
metal.  Tba  gma  are  laportad  to  be  thrown 
together  with  virtually  no  aaaamMy-IIna  In- 
spection, and  rarely  are  they  teat  fired. 


It  U,  In  Short,  qolto  -aay  to  make  an  alalK 
orato  case  agalnat  ttia  S^adat.  yeovtng  iBiat 
It  la  vary  often  both  a  mawaiia  and  a  gyp.  Bat 

neither  eharaeterlsttc  avplatns  wby  tba  Na- 
tional Rllle  niaislaHiai.  wbtoh  nawr  in  the 
paat  favaaad  oattawlng  any  gna,  tavon  out- 
lawing tba  Sktuiday  Night  Spadal.  Meltber 
cbaiactarlatk;  aaplalna  why  Senntar  Hruaka. 
as  davotsd  a  obamptoa  of  lalaaea-taira  gun 
owxMrahlp  aa  thara  la  In  CXmgraaa,  alao  wanu 
to  banlah  It.  Nvnally  myatarloaa  la  tha  aaem- 
log  aboot-faoa  of  tba  Ninon  AdmlnlatraUon. 
It  baa  bean  ataadtoatly  agalnat  an  axtonalon 
of  gun  oontrola,  yet  It  la  for  aopprwing  tha 
Special. 

Cynics,  who  are  numerous  In  tbla  debate, 
believe  that  tbe  supposed  ebange  of  heart 
Is  only  a  subterfuge  for  protecting  on*  fa- 
vored denkent  of  the  gun  Industry  from  oom- 
peUtion  by  the  Special  while  tncreaalng  tbe 
supply  of  good  foreign  gone.  wMch  bave  been 
denied  to  the  sbooilng  fraternity  alnee  the 
AdoptloQ  of  the  Oun  Control  Aet  of  1M8.  The 
diverse  gun  world — arma  and  aoununltlon 
manuXacturera,  gunaasiths,  hunters.  ooUec- 
tors.  sbooClng  dnto.  crlmtnala — has  many 
Intereata.  not  all  of  tbem  overlapping.  But 
tbe  cynlca  contend  th*t  the  achenke  now 
being  propoaed  la  a  step  toward  aatisfjrlng 
sQoxe  of  the  oiora  sdOab  Intereeta.  It  is  con- 
structed very  cleverly,  tbay  aay,  around  two 
argiunanta:  tba  need  for  fair  play  In  Inter- 
national trade  and  tha  need  for  consumer 
protection. 

The  background  for  tbe  consumer  argu- 
ment la  plain  enough.  Tba  trade  argument 
goea  like  this:  Under  the  General  Agree- 
ment for  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT),  tbe 
United  Stataa  la  forMdden  to  discriminate 
against  foreign  products.  If  tbe  manufacture 
of  certain  guna  la  allowed  in  this  country, 
the  Importation  of  similar  guna  la  supposed 
to  be  allowed.  But  tbe  Oun  Control  Act  of 
ia«S  problblta  tbe  laaportnUon  of  any  gun 
tb*t  falU  to  naeet  tbe  "qporttog  teat. "  whUe 
Ankericnn-made  guna  that  would  fall  this 
teat  are  flooding  tbe  domeatlc  market. 

Treasury  oSdala  aay  theae  vlolatlona  of 
OATT  are  damaging  U.8.  trade  rdatlons 
"Why.  the  embargo  on  Italian  guna  has 
turned  some  araaa  of  tbat  country  into  a 
]}overty-atrlcken  Appal  arbia."  one  oAclal  toM 
ma.  "Conmnmlttaa  tbat  depended  on  gun 
exports  to  the  U3.  hava  baoome  ghost  towns 
Be  sure  to  mention  thnt  In  yoov  stcwy.  Tou 
mlgtat  even  want  to  make  It  your  lead.  And  of 
conrae.  Italian  oMdals  are  very  unhappy. 
They  put  an  •mbargo  on  VlorMa  oranges,  and 
whan  we  '■*"^'*«"  they  aay,  *Wdl,  If  you 
wont  let  ua  wtnA  Italian  gone  you  cant  ship 
us  norlda  orangaa.'  And  tbe  same  economic 
devastatlow  la  as  en  In  Spain  and  Oermany 
and  dsewbers  because  of  tbe  discriminatory 
features  of  tbe  gan-«ontrol  aet." 

Teatlfylag  before  the  Bayh  subcommittee, 
Aaalstant  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  Eugene 
Roasldes  said  the  U£.  had  received  formal 
protests  from  seven  foreign  court  t»  lea  because 
of  the  gun  embargo's  vldatlon  of  OATT. 

Italy  dumped  ga.4-min!an  worth  of  band- 
guna Into  this  country  in  1968,  and  these 
exports  sltuxq>ed  to  $300,000  by  1070.  For 
Spain,  the  decline  waa  fronj  •I.8-nUlIlon  to 
•300,000:  for  Weat  Oermany  it  was  from  46 .S- 
mllllon  to  g3.S-nilUlan;  for  Brazil,  ftom  gSJ- 
mOIlon  to  9900,000;  for  Belgium,  from  $3.6- 
mnilon  to  $1.4-mnilon. 

But  the  "poverty"  resulting  from  this  de- 
cline apparently  U  no  more  than  a  Traaaury 
Department  hallucination.  Martha  Carbone, 
the  Stoto  Department  olBcer  concerned  with 
special  trade  agraamants.  aaya:  "Tha  em- 
baaalea  would  be  tXie  only  onaa  with  dato  on 
that.  They've  never  given  It  to  us.  Tha  em- 
baaalea  of  Italy  and  l^atn  hava  bean  tha 
onaa  that  have  mantlnnad  It."  XXd  tbay  Juat 
mentton  It,  or  did  tbay  acraaaa  about  It? 
"WeU,  we've  been  talking  about  It.  abaU  *e 
aay." 

Aakad  about  tha  Treasury's  daacriptlon  of 
the  economic  ehaoa  In  Italy,  an  ofllclal  of  the 
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Italian  ITmhaaiy  aald:  "It  la  true  that  Italy 
waa  damaged  a  UtUe  by  the  gtm  embargo, 
but  It  la  not  true  that  Breada  and  ito  prov- 

*•""    *^"  rrnttr  rf  nnr  gen  laaiiirfMiliiiliig 

la  'ghaaMttDs.'  Tbara  are  too  aaany  leaJly  im- 
portant things  to  OATT  to  worry  about  guns 
right  now. 

"Where  did  you  hear  that  we  had  ghost 
towna?- 

The  Treasury  Department. 
"Oh.  WeU,  then,  you  should  be  a  genUe- 
man  and  wrlto  It  that  way." 

"Omala  at  tba  BraaUlan  Bnbawy 
eqoaUr  IgBocant  of  any  »«~««— ««»  damp 
oauaed  by  tiM  gun  embarju.  and  at  tbe  Oec- 
man  Bmbassy  an  official  said:  "I  hava  no 
knowledge  of  unamploymant  cauaed  by  tbe 
gun-oontm  act.  Wa  have  very  vehemently 
oppoaed  the  law,  of  course,  but  we  bave  no 
unemployment.  We  have  so  little  unanptoy- 
ment  to  OsRaany  that  sm  even  emptoy  qolto 
a  lot  of  toralg^  laboa." 

AeiuaUy,  aooocding  to  John  Slpas,  director 
of  the  Stoto  Department's  Oflk^  of  Munl- 
tlona  Control,  the  great  majority  of  the  guns 
importad  beltow  tbe  Itflg  embargo  were  mlll- 
tary-surplua  waapoaa.  ao  tbe  ftarelgn  indus- 
try oould  hardly  be  affaated  much.  "We 
wertnt  Importing  aoany  naw  guna,"  ha  aaya. 
"Tba  lorelgn  manufacturera  may  have  lost  a 
few  maU-ordar  aalaa  to  gun  nuto  to  thla  oovm- 
try.  but  aa  tar  aa  volume  sales.  It  did  not 
oome  from  new  manufacture.  I'd  aay  at  leaat 
7S  per  cent  was  military  suijUus." 

Kevartbaleas,  Treasury  "'w^'iIt  proceeded 
with,  thatr  uttle  farce.  They  would  raaoue 
t7J3.  trade  from  the  shoals  of  gun  discrimi- 
nation; they  would  crcato  an  atmoaphere  of 
Intomatlonal  fair  play  by  establishing  stand- 
ards that  would  apply  to  domestic  manufac- 
ture aa  wdl  as  to  foreign  Imports.  And  as 
a  fillip  to  their  heroism,  they  set  forth  to 
do  an  this  In  such  a  way  aa  to  protect  the 

n.S.  eonsumer  trtxn  defective  mercbandtoe 

which.  In  a  eonaumer-orlented  era,  they  rec- 
ognised aa  being  a  much  more  sendtlve  point 
than  the  qoestton  of  whether  It  waa  totelll- 
g«"t  to  manufacture  tlie  product  at  all. 

So  with  $136,000  In  tax  money,  the  Treas- 
ury hired  tbe  H.  P.  WhKe  Laboratory  of 
Bd  Air,  Md.,  to  teat  lae  guns  representing 
5$  dUTerent  modda  from  aeren  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  to  determine  If 
objective  teati  for  safety  and  rellabUlty  could 
be  aet  up. 

Hlgmflnantly,  altooogb  tbe  pieaa  and  tba 
general  pnbUc  were  rwfiMed  Infoimation 
about  wbat  waa  p>lng  en  at  Wblto  Laba, 
Um  NJLA..  tba  gun  tobby,  wm  kept  abraast 
of  It  aU.  aad  wban  tho  taato  wan  aboot  teU 
fintahad  they  ended  to  Aogoat  NJLA.  am- 
clala  were  permitted  to  take  pletuMs  and  look 
over  tbe  reeorda  of  tbe  eovarlaaant.  One  ott- 
cial  at  WbUa  Laba  eaplalnad  t^d  "to  otAar 
not  to  offand  tha  Btaootlag  ooaanulty  too 
badly,  thay  llYaaaury  oMoUIal  sort  of  aoUc- 
Ited  the  NAJL's  parttetoatlen  to  tbte.  ao 
they  went  overboard  to  dtvulfe  Intormatton 
to  thaoi." 

To  nobody's  surprise,  D.  R.  Dunn,  imn^m 
of  Whlta  Labs,  eonoludad  that  aa  adeqaato 
test  for  raUabUlty  and  aafe^  had  bean  p«t 
together.  The  most  Important  part  of  tbe 
test  waa  6,000  rounds  of  test  flrli«  for  eaeta 
pistol. 

That  Is  one  hall  of  a  lot  of  taatlag.  so  It 
waa  also  to  nobody's  surprise  that  Dunn 
reported  only  A  of  the  6S  aoodda  paaaad.  To 
expect  a  Saturday  Night  «r«^«^i  to  aurvlve 
s  test  Uke  that  anuld  be  to  aapact  a  trade 
miracle.  Nona  oocurrad.  Of  toe  nearly  two 
dozen  ja-caUbar  platoU  taatad.  only  one 
survived,  and  It  waa  not  one  of  thoee  coat- 
ing leas  than  $30.  It  coat  $71.68.  None  of  the 
25-callber  modela  came  through  the  teat. 

That,  at  laaat.  waa  the  oSolal  raport  paid 
l°'!.''Z.l?*  Tt*««>7  But,  intertotlngly.  there 
had  been  unofflelal  reporto  aaeplng  out  of  tbe 
laboratorlea  that  much  cheaper  guia  were 
doing  qulto  wail.  Wben  tha  taato  were  86  per 
cent  completed,  an  oOetol  of  Wblto  Laba  tdd 
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ma   tbat  altbongb   Vtk»  H.Bjk.% 
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a  nwaata  or  fraHabla.  I 
taat  dbta  bam  a  aiaa 


la^Hytog  tbat  •^ 
baadgun  la  ettbar 
alto  wttbln  onr  k 

parted    low-crada    Tiaiidguii    that    _..._. 
tbrou^  avarytblnc  wa  could  tbrow  at  It.  TbJb 
weapon  coat  $40.  And  I  ean  dte  a  vary  ax- 
pandve  U.S.  praatlce  weapon  that  failed  after 
16  or  l«  rooBda.  Too  can  make  a  gon  out  of 
paptor-aiBcb«,  and  If  it  puaaa  tbte  teat,  tban 
In  our  opinion  It  Is  a  very  aafe  weapon.  U 
naakea  no  difference  wbetbar  tt  coato  3$  cants 
or  $3,600,  whether  tt  baa  a  very  raapactad  eeal 
on  tbe  alda  of  It  or  wbetbar  It  waa  ^ada  ap 
to  aomabodya  towkyard.  Use  teattog  would 
aaem  to  aay  to  ua  tbat  tba  falltu*  cannot  be 
related  to  cast,  origin,  type  or  a^tataeor.  But 
within  that  trend,  there  m«  -ti-*^  abadto^a." 
Tbe  N.a.A,^  toe  Adadnlatratton  and  Hrusfca 
and  hla  gaggle  ef  gon  toven  aiw  an  pmhtog 
the  Whlto  Labs  test  aa  tbe  heart  of  whatever 
laglatotlon  la  wittten  to  oottow  tbe  Saturday 
Night  SpedaL  With  ludc.  tbey  can  persuade 
Bayb  and  others  to  aooapt  tba  teat  aa  an 
amandaaent.  Bayb  bM  aald  be  la  open  to  each 
a   atlffgeaUon.    Bapveaantottva    Murpby    baa 
already  written  tbe  taat  Into  fate  leglslatton. 
If  ODngraaa  agraee  on  thla  laf  orm.  tban  tbe 
Speelal.  that  abaiard  Uttte  ptoea  of  «aadly 
gadgetry,  wlU  todaed  ba  atandardlaed  oX  tbe 
market. 

And  at  tbat  point  the  trap  wUl  be  aprung 
BeapectablUty  wlU  bave  b«en  atamped  upon 
tbe  handgun  traSc  to  Amarlca.  for  after  tbat 
aU  guns  sold  on  tbe  open  aaaifeat  wffl  be  fed- 
erally cartlllad  aa  "safO"  and  "idtobte." 

If  that  bappana,  any  furtbar  signlfleant 
axtanaton  of  tha  Own  Oontrd  Aet  of  iMg  wOl 
be  ei  1 1  saady  fftacolt.  If  not  liiipiiiihto.  to 
accompltah.  Bvan  oadar  tba  beat  of  oondl- 
ttona.  Oangraaa  bcdtotaa  to  oppoae  tiM  gon 
tobby,  and  aay  reform  moaeuMint  wltbto  Oan- 
graaa would  be  at  a  tremai^oas  paydideglcal 
diaadvantage  If  tbe  lobby  could  argue  that 
only  -safe"  and  "rdlabto"  gurw  were  being 


tba  ad 
Brttlab 


If  the  performance  standards  are  applied 
to  importa  wltboat  dlaerlmtoatton,  it  wOl  also 
mean— If  OATT  la  to  be  aatbAad— tbat  tbe 
•oodgatea  wUl  agato  be  Ufted  cm  the  fiwcl«n 
miutary-awpioa    weapona    (both    t.«.w«g^ni, 
and  riflaa)  ^tooifiaaUT  prabltaltad  by  tba  Mgg 
aet.  If  OjB.  aallltary  amnrlda  are  aeallahto  com- 
merctaUy,  tbatr  foreign  ooantarparto  diould 
be,  too.  At  leaat  that  la  tbe  optntoa  of  Sen- 
ator Hruaka.  who  bopea  Aavoutly  tbat  this 
win  ba  tba  case.  Tba  KJLA.'a  podtlcm  on 
mnitary-surplua  Imparts  la  not  yat  clear,  but 
Jack   BaaU,    Its    lagiatoUee    director,    speaks 
kindly  of  them:   "We  would  be  to  tovor  of 
getting  rid  of  unaafa  guna.  We're  tor  it,  the 
gun  manufacturers  are  for  it,  everybody's  tor 
It.  Peopis  ptoy  on  aar>ottona  too  mweh  wban 
dealing   with  gun  aafa^.   At  tbe   time  of 
President  Kennedy^  aaaMdnattou.  tbay  wet* 
yeUlng  about  the  Italian  rlfie  Oswald  used. 
They  were  bdng  mdodramatlc  about  guns, 
rattaOTthan   Judging  tbem  froaa   tedmleai 
atandpotnto.  Saxae  thing  is  tme  about  tbe 
way    tbay    Jodgad   foadga   mlUtary-aurplas 
guna.  Before  the  IM8  law,  a  lot  of  peepto  war* 
aaytog  tba  J3A.  waa  toe  dumpily  g.~...^|  of 
cast-off   guns.   Iltey   ware   natog   wmottonal 
phraaea  like  that.  ActuaUy,  aome  of  the  for- 
eign    mUltory-aurplua     atofl     te     aomallent 
quality."  A  raaumptton  of  aaUltary-aurplua 
importa  alao  aeema  to  be  favored  by  ecsne 
members  of  the  Admlnlatratlan.  todudlng 
Aaaoclato  Deputy  Attorney  Oanaral  Donald 
Hantarelll,  who  to  1960  tcM  tte  Senate  **»»* 
be  beUavad  It  waa  "unfair  to  axclucha  tbe  good 
wlto  tbe  bad."  He  alao  said  be  toougbt  aonke 
fordgn  aurpluB  mlUtary  wwapona  wera  very 
good. 

Indeed  they  are.  Oood  and  nnmntlmaa  In- 
expendva  Often  aa  inaapandva  aa  Satwday 
Night  Bpenlala  Many  af  tba 
"""'f"n  of  tbaaa  giifwMai  tbat 
in  tba  laat  yaw  bafoea  to 
OB  tbe  marbat,  and  tbair  bargalM  ddne  frtai 


>to  to  any  goa  aa^aatoe:  A 
1,  a  .••  that,  tbe  ad  says, 
tor  rapM,  doaa-quartar  4e«enae 
._  _  *^r  •I***;  a  A60  Webtoy  ft  Scott  by 
the  tomoaa.adtUb  aaakar  wltb  a  SH-lnch 
beard  tbat  flto  to  tba  poekat  atoaiy.  only  $30 
tbe  same  klag  of  Lager  oaed  toy  the  Luftwaffe 
during  Wortd  War  II,  $$«;  toe  P-««,  sldearm 
for  the  Ottmaa  Army  to  WCrld  War  n,  only 
$1»:  a  Rancb  M-<5-8,  buttt  mueb  like  a 
Browtong  autooaatle,  $33. 

*^y  of  tbaaa  goaa  wm  probably  paaa  the 
pa«<onBanca  taM.  whicb  meana  ttait,  ao  long 
aa  toe  aupply  of  amitary-aarplm  bnports 
h^  out.  tbe  aaplrtog  boodlam  ean  go  into 
baatoaaa  wlto  a  bfrtlaii,  gon  for  w«U  under 
•40.  parfeaps  balf  tbat  aaaonnt.  Of  coorae  be 
WlU  bave  to  pay  bom  for  tbe  hearler  caliber 
ammnnitlon,  but  offkwttang  tbat  extra  ex- 
pense WlU  be  toe  comfort  of  knowing  that 
be  wn  no  Icngd'  be  faced  wlto  tbe  dnbar- 
rMdng  BdafMaga  tbat  ao  cftaa  aMnad  the 
Panomanoe  ef  tba  Satarday  Night 

Kvan  If  tbe  adoption  ttf  tba  p« 
teat  cute  the  hnportatlaa  «i«ii  ^trm,,,,,, 
ductlcn  of  baadgana  to  ladf.  tboiKh. 

f**?,.*°*  "■y*'  ""y  ■*»  alaioatnaSalilcaay 
for  the  return  of  the  Saturtoiy  Mgl  ~ 
<<>*'•  aay  what  yoa  wlU  about  It,  It 
one  virtue:  It  falia  apart  fMt  Wtn  a  bi 
rounds  from  aoaae  of  tbe  mpatkm  and  tbat*^ 
a  good  obanee  tt  wont  be  «ood  tor  anything 
hut  a  paperweisbt  tberaaftar.  Net  ao,  toe 
flady  crafted  $100  rod.  Thar*  aiw  Ooite  and 
aauto  *  Waatona  tbat  hav*  flww^My 
t^owaands  of  roands  ovar  many  years,  and 
tocugh  toey  are  outwardly  battered,  tbey  are 
Just  aa  deadly  eOdentaa  ever.  "~' ""^  ■" 
,J^  '"^  l«  true  of  asaa,  of  the  fordgn 
mJllt^-surplus  bandguna  Imported  b^n 

mUltary  stuff  aevsr^^  ^  J^K 
eear  burlea  toaaa  damn  toto^^rSJ 

"«^  around,  paaeed  ali^S?^  o,^^ 
owner,  tor  yeara  and  years." 
Moat  of  the  30  mUItoa  bandguna  to  tbla 

!X^.*~.!?*  ''*"''  iafcTaSTtbey  wm 
still  be  around  and  will  stui  be  Just  «  ^n- 
•««a  80  year,  tsom  no.  aata.  tbjy^ 

Too  doat  hear  maay  Paderal  aomieana 
puabtog  tbat  klad  of  i,.,^,.  •nJ^S'tS 

Nj»*«»^  aWa  Asaoctotton!^*  kte  a«ato 
Tboaiaa  Dodd  of  ooanaettoat.  wbo  canted  «^ 

uwa  act.  Another  laadar  to  tba  imwiihi  ,-,. 
aade.  Sanatar  Avph  TMtoga  af  ItoryW 
«aa  alao  defeated  to  t^i^Tao^  ^TI^ 
a  former  Maryland  lagtetotor  wbo  vrn^ 
gun-coatrd  l^telattoaand  afco  lartJrZ^f 
ident  of  tbe  Natloaal  Oeanea  foe  a  Na^oT 
albte  nreatma  Fouey.  to  axalarlHltetmmi» 
two  eaunte  d  tanbary.  cm  of  ~~TTtr-rr --d 

bewaa  framed  by  tbe*S^  SL?^!S  S 
^****>y'  aagsr  to  be  condddad^a^teatent  in 
■■■■■luiB  Of  vengaaaca.  anccanHM  tba  b^a 
just  as  It  caeaun«ea  tba  blaa  ttet  tt  kao^kZi 
Off  Dodd  siT^:^  wbSTlsTooiSSL^ 
««-«aUon;  boto  men  to- ptenty  of  otoer 

Ibe  tougbaat  gun-contrd  advocate  to  Oon- 
_  ate  Is  Bapraaantettve  Abnar  MIkva  of  Chi- 
cago, who  atopa  abort  of  advoeatti^  conllaca- 
tWm  bat  doea  bave  leglslatlop  tbat  would 
prohlbtt  toe  amautaetm*,  traaqMrtatlon 
sale  or  tranaf  er  o(  handgans  lor  aay  porpoaa 
but  poUe*  or  military  work  or  competitive 
target  abeottog.  wlto  tba  provlao  to  tba  iMt 
oaaa  tbat  the  gone  be  kept  locked  at  tba  tar- 
gatmnge.  Hla  bill  alao  altoaa  tbe  VMeral 
Oovemraent  to  buy.  at  a  fair  nMu^Det  prtoe 
any  haadgaa  a  dtteea  tuna  la. 

napraaaiitoUv*  Iteiiind  Odler  of  New 
Tork.  ebalraaaa  of  tbe  Heaai  Judtelary  COm- 
mtttaa.  most  tbtob  w*a  ef  Mftva^  ba  in 
principle,  dnce  he  toeerpctated  ■n.|rH>  ef  Ite 
proetatoaa  toto  bla  own  MB.  Bat  tbar*  are 
moc*  tban  180  other  gon  bUla  atoafeed  an  to 
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CaUOT'B  oomnlttM  •w»ttliic  action — aome 
for  wpamllnt  inn  eontraU.  most  of  tb«in 
for  rnMiOlnc  ttt*  19M  «ot— «nd  CMlar  doMnt 
saem  aagw  to  opea  that  o«n  of  womts.  Bm 
baa  rot  to  aat  a  baartnc  on  any  of  tlia  bUIa. 

"Tbe  FMl  proWam  In  lattliic  attantlon 
here."  t»y  lOkr*.  "U  th«t  OaUcr  and  otban 
aympathetle  to  tiKbtenlng  gtin  controla  think 
any  effort  wUl  be  TutUa.  I  tblnk  I  could  talk 
from  now  to  doomaday  tb»t  Tydlnca  waan't 
knocked  off  by  tbe  lobby,  but  a  lot  of  Oon- 
greaamen  would  continue  to  tblnk  ha  waa. 
Uy  coUeaguea  aay  tbey  cant  afford  to  apon- 
aor  my  biU.  I  fueaa  ITe  talked  to  60  or  00 
who  aay  tiMy  would  like  to  aee  atronger  con- 
trola. but  they  aay  tbey  cant  get  InTOlved. 
I  hare  no — I  repeat,  no — rural  aponaora, 
though  I  can  tell  you  that  at  least  two  doaen 
rural  leglalatora  aay  tbey  would  like  atroxkger 
laws. 

"I  ran  Into  the  same  thing  In  the  nilnola 
I«glaUture.  I  atarted  out  in  IBM  with  110  eo- 
aponaon  of  a  blU  to  reflater  handguna,  and 
by  the  time  tbe  minola  Rifle  Aaaoclation  got 
through,  all  but  M  had  withdrawn  their 
namca.  The  lobby  even  came  In  advocating 
that  wa  repeal  the  'Capone  Law'— our  antl- 
machlne-gun  law.  Tbey  were  putting  out 
broohurea  aaylng,  "Tb*  Ruaaiana  know  how 
to  uae  Tw»/-*«t»iii  guna,  but  American  citlxena 
dont.  AnMTleana  are  balpleaa.' 

"Tbare'a  nobody  even  second  to  the  N.R.A. 
as  a  lobby.  They  are  working  down  there  at 
the  precinct  level.  Tou  can't  beat  something 
with  nothing — and  thoee  of  us  who  want 
tough  controla  have  virtually  nothing 
There'a  no  organisation  on  our  aide.  Tou 
can't  take  on  the  gun  lobby  with  good  will. 
Tbat'a  where  the  next  set  of  tragedlea  will 
work." 

The  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon  will  not  supiwrt 
m<we  gun  controla.  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
Itfltchell  baa  aald  so.  Richard  W.  Velde,  as- 
aocUte  admlnlatrator  of  the  Law  Snforoe- 
ment  Aaalatance  Administration,  aaya  that 
thoee  who  want  more  controla  must  have 
forgotten  that,  after  all,  "the  uae  of  flrearma 
la  but  a  unall  aegment  of  the  over-all  crime 
problMn." 

But  the  moat  serious  handicap  faced  by 
anyone  who  tries  to  legislate  total  handgun 
control  la  not  the  Irrational  paaalon  of  the 
gun  nuta  and  It  la  not  tbe  waffling  of  Federal 
poutlolana  and  bureaucrata.  The  moat  serious 
haiMllcapa,  oddly  enough,  are  thrown  up  by 
tbe  police  and  tbe  "nice"  people  of  America. 

Carl  Parian,  who  was  Dodd's  chief  of  staff 
before  going  with  Oongreaaman  Murphy,  may 
have  a  point.  "After  17  years  with  the  Ju- 
venile delinquency  rubcommittae.'*  he  aays, 
"I  have  concluded  that  a  great  number  of 
police  oOcera  en}oy  tbe  Wild  West  aspect  of 
being  a  cop.  We  went  to  the  Watta  rloU, 
right  in  tbe  middle  of  it.  The  cope  had  btiahri 
baaketa  full  of  guna  tbey  had  taken  off  rlotera 
and  lootara.  But  tbe  precinct  captain  waa 
very  upset  becatiae  we  were  Inveatlgating  the 
gun  trafflc  Ha  aald  that  Just  becauae  the 
riotara  had  hundreda  of  guna  waa  no  reason 
to  prevent  people  from  owning  gima." 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  of  Washington 
recently  told  newsmen  that  he  didn't  think 
that  lowana  should  be  strapped  with  a  tight 
Federal  gun  law  Just  becauae  the  District  of 
Columbia'a  underworld  ia  heavy  with  arma- 
ment. Mllwaukac'a  police  chief  came  out  In 
opposition  to  gun  reglatratlon  and  licenalng. 
The  Minneapolis  Deputy  Police  chief,  Oor- 
don  Johnson,  ia  against  gun  controla  and 
says  hla  fetflng  U  ahared  by  a  majority  of 
polloemen  in  hla  area.  Oommiaaloner  John 
Nichols  of  Detroit,  thougb  confronted  with 
the  meet  anarchistic  gun  situation  in  the  na- 
tion, saya  he  aupports  the  outlawing  of  pri- 
vate handguns  in  theory  but  considers  such 
a  plan  no  more  practical  than  tba  IStb 
Amendment'a  prohibition  of  liquor.  Virtually 
all  amall-dty  poUoe  ohlata  reluaed  to  auppcrt 
Mlkva'a  or  Murphy'a  bUla. 

Top  poUca  oflictals  in  Chicago,  Clareland, 
Oakland  and  Maw  Torit  proclaim  a  paaalon- 
ate  dealre  to  aee  handguna  raatrlotad  to 
police   uae.  But  more   often   than  not,  tba 
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tough  talk  ends  In  oompromlae.  Nobody  baa 
aeemad  mo*  aaroeat  In  advocating  total  con- 
trol than  Haw  York's  Commlaslanar  Murpby, 
but  he  aaya  ha  would  be  willing  to  aee  guna 
left  in  the  handa  ot  "aoane  Uiialiiaaainen  and 
merchanU."  Hla  chief  of  detaotlvea,  CWiertnian. 
aaya:  "If  I  were  the  owner  at  a  Jawelry  atora, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  handgun  on  the  premises. " 
And  the  New  York  police  baUlstlaa  expert. 
Borke,  aaya  it  would  be  "unreasonable"  to 
aak  sportamen  to  leave  their  guna  locked  up 
at  the  firing  range. 

Thoae  who  take  Rorke'a  poaltlon  argue  that 
people  who  buy  guna  for  lawful  raaaons, 
sportamen  and  tbe  like,  hardly  ever  go  aatray. 
"Of  the  30,000  reglatered  guns  In  thia  dty," 
aaya  Rorke,  "no  more  than  five  or  alx  have 
ever  been  uaed  In  a  crime."  Thia  is  the  most 
dangerous  argu°>ant,  that  flrearma  can  safely 
be  allowed  In  the  handa  of  aporting  fellows 
and  decent  dtlaens.  Tou  hear  it  stated,  or  see 
it  Implied,  everywhere. 

When  former  Oovernor  Brown  apoke  on 
behalf  of  all  laws  that  wovUd  take  handguns 
out  of  circulation,  ha  pointed  out  that  "most 
murder  in  real  life  cornea  from  a  compound 
of  anger,  paaalon.  Intoxication  and  accident — 
mixed  In  varying  pMtlona."  The  prototype 
who  emergee  from  that  la  the  low-claaa, 
squabbling  drunk.  It's  not  hard  to  get  agree- 
ment that  guns  should  be  kept  from  such 
people.  But  until  the  happy  day  of  gun 
oonflacatton  arrlvea,  "nice"  people  should  be 
allowed  to  maintain  a  gentlemanly  arsenal. 
Right?  Brown  mtist  think  so,  too,  because  he 
keeps  a  handgun  in  hia  home. 

Congraaatnan  Murphy,  In  pushing  hla 
Saturday  Night  Special  bill,  said:  "Theee 
gun  nuts  think  their  we^>ons  are  extenslona 
of  their  peniaea."  That  colorful  remark  con- 
Jurea  up  the  kind  of  paychotlc  that  moat 
people  would  agree  should  be  kept  away  from 
guns.  But  of  coxirae  no  one  would  think  it 
applied  even  remotely  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Warren  Burger,  who 
answered  his  doorbell  tbe  other  night  to 
confront  two  reporters  with  a  locMled  alx- 
ahooter. 

If  "nice"  people  were  easy  to  apot,  It 
might  work  out.  But  the  police  blotters  have 
proved  nuuiy  thouaands  of  tlmea  that  ao 
long  as  there  is  this  notion  that  "nice" 
people  should  have  guns  and  "bad"  people 
shouldn't,  the  "bad"  people  wUl  wind  up 
with  more  than  their  ahare  anyway. 

And  Bayh  and  Kennedy  and  Murphy  and 
their  alllea  are  liktiy  to  learn  that  attempta 
to  pacify  the  nation  by  dlaerlmlnatlng 
agalnat  bad  guna  will  work  no  better. 
I'  la  easy  to  work  up  almost  total 
agreement  on  outlawing  tbe  ahabby  Saturday 
Night  Special.  But  it  waan't  a  ahabby  little 
Special  that  Slrhan  Slrhan  uaed  to  blow  the 
back  of  Bobby  Kennedy^  bead  off.  It  was  a 
well -constructed  Iver  Johnaon  .23 — a  prod- 
uct, like  the  Kennedys,  of  Maaaachuaetts. 

THK    LMOAL   MISHMASB 

Laws  relating  to  the  buying  and  keeping 
of  handguna  are  a  mlahmaah,  and  except  in  a 
doaen  atataa  (notably  the  Northeastam 
bloc — New  Tork.  New  Jersey,  Oonnaotlcut. 
Maaaachuaetts,  Rhode  laland,  Pannaylvaala) 
where  the  standarda  are  high,  they  are  moatly 
mlah. 

In  thoae  areas  of  the  country  where  hand- 
guna equate  with  mactiirmo — placea  like 
Louiaiana,  Arisona,  Nevada,  Tezaa,  Mlaala- 
alppl — control  lawa  are  nonexistent  or  scarce 
or  largely  Ignored.  In  Texas,  for  Instance, 
there  la  no  required  waiting  period  before 
purehaalng  a  gun,  no  required  permit  or 
reglatratlon  at  guna.  no  lloenae  needed  for 
carrying  weapons  either  openly  or  concealed, 
no  license  needed  for  carrying  a  gun  In  a 
vehicle. 

In  New  Tork,  handguns  are  controlled  by 
all  thoae  reatrlotlona,  but  tba  law'a  enforce- 
ment ia  undermined  by  the  "eaay-buy"  atataa. 
Marchandlaa  sold  out  there  baa  a  way  at 
gattlng  to  tba  Mg  cMy  vU  wliat  Iteyor 
Llndaay  calla  the  "wide-open  national  hand- 
gun commerce." — RJB. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  tacmxttM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  October  3,  1971, 
carried  a  news  item  under  the  lieading 
"ConMTvatlonlBtfl  See  Alaska  'Raid'" 
which  reported  on  the  request  of  12  con- 
servation orffanizations  to  President 
Nixon  to  block  those  interests  which  de- 
sire to  raid  the  public  domain  in  the 
SUte  of  Alaska. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  aware  of  this  article,  I 
include  its  text  at  this  point  In  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAi.  Record  : 

CoMaxavATioNiaTa  Sax  Ai.taa*  "Rad" 
(By  WUllamM.  Blair) 

WAaHZNoroif,  October  13.— Spokeamen  for 
13  conaervatlon  organlaatlooa  called  on  Preal- 
dent  Nixon  today  to  prevent  "a  raid  upon 
the  public  domain"  in  Alaaka  by  speculators 
and  exploltera  in  timber,  mining,  oU  and 
other  developmenta. 

The  raid  would  come  about,  tbey  told  Mr. 
Nlzon  m  a  letter,  through  bUl»  reported  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Committees 
to  settle  the  century-old  claima  of  Alaska's 
natlvea — Indians,  Bskimoa  and  Aleuts. 

The  conaervatlonlsta  wrote: 

"In  recent  months  speculators  and  ex- 
ploltera. never  identified  to  the  public  but 
everywhere  in  evidence  plying  the  halls  of 
Congrees.  have  been  championing  the  cause 
of  Alaskan  native  claims.  Their  theme  has 
been:  Knormoua  grants  of  public  land  and 
some  nK>ney  for  the  natives,  but  no  reatralnta 
upon  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
public  lands  in  Alaska." 

Nowhere  in  tbe  bUls,  they  said,  waa  "the 
public  Intareat  accommodated — the  Interest 
of  the  2QO  million  Americana  who  own  moat 
of  Alaaka." 

rOSTT   MIUJON   Aoxa 

The  House  committee's  version  would 
grant  Alaaka'a  6fi,000  natlvea  40  million  acres 
of  land  and  |oa6-mllllon  in  aettlement  of 
their  claima.  "Rte  Senate  panel  voted  40  mil- 
lion acree  and  •fiOO-mlllion  in  caae  and  9600- 
mUllon  in  mineral  royaltlea  and  other  grant*. 

The  conaervatlon  organlaatlona  wrote  that 
by  traiMf erring  40  mllUon  acres  from  public 
to  native  ownarahlp  "It  would  bet  up  a  ac- 
quence  of  land  aelectlon  and  dlapoaltlon  that 
would  relegata  tbe  national  Interaat  to  the 
loweat  priority."  Stete,  native  and  private 
Intereata  would  receive  preference  over  "the 
public's  Interaat  in  areas  of  the  highest  ea- 
thetlc,  cultural,  aclentlflc,  wildlife  and  wU- 
derneaa  valuaa." 

Tbe  propoeed  legtalatlon,  they  aald,  would 
autborlae  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
daaalfy  public  lands  not  now  reserved  for 
public  purpoeea  for  "mineral  leasing  and 
outright  dlq;>oaal  to  private  partlea  in  ac- 
cordance with  exlatlng  inadequate  public 
land  lawa." 

Tbe  letter  continued  In  ptu^: 

"The  Houae  oommlttee'a  version  falls  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  Identify  and  vto- 
poae  for  Congreaalonal  oooaideratlon  areaa 
aultable  for  Inolualon  in  National  Park  and 
Recreation  Areas,  National  WUdllfe  Refuges 
and  NaUonal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Tbe 
Senate  commtttae's  version,  while  directing 
the  Secretary  to  advlaa  Ooocreas,  f alia  to  pro- 
vide adequate  aafeguards  during  this  critical 
review  period." 

zacraCT  oi*  wiu>UFa 

Th«  House  panel's  bUl  would  also  ellmlnata 
"thouaanda  of  acraa"  from  tbe  National 
Wlldllf*  Refuge  System  in  Alaaka,  Including 
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"some  of  tMa  natton'a  most  critical  areaa  of 
wUdIU»  haMtat,"  they  aald.  The  Senata  oom- 
mtttee^  veralcn  "anggeata  th»  impact  on  the 
refugee  eo«dd  be  evm  vorae,"  the  letter  aald. 

Tbe  eonaervatlaB  grovpa  have  been  unsuo- 
cessful  In  their  eCTorts  to  get  a  review  of  pub- 
lic lands  In  the  state  deatgned  to  exempt 
frofn  native  granta  and  state  selection  of 
public  lands  areas  of  "national  value."  Rep- 
resentative Jobn  A.  Baylor  of  Petmaylvanla, 
ranking  Republican  on  tbe  Hcmse  Commit- 
tee, has  been  defeated  in  his  attemi>ta  to  get 
a  review  before  the  state  and  natives  are 
permitted  to  go  ahead  with  land  selections. 

The  conservation  groups  told  Mr.  Nixon 
that  "we  did  not  have  the  need  nor  the  fore- 
sight to  reaerve  adequate  lands  when  many 
states  were  admitted  to  the  union"  and  now, 
because  of  the  pressure  for  more  park  and 
recreation  land,  the  FMeral  Oovemment  had 
to  buy  back  what  were  once  public  lands. 

■Btaurt  or  amMMPotiatBUJTT 
"We  bellarve  It  would  be  the  height  of  Ir- 
reeponalbUlty  for  the  United  States  to  repeat 
tbttt  kind  of  mistake  in  Alaska,"  tbey  told 
Mr.  mzon. 

The  organlaatlona  Joining  In  tbe  idea  to 
Mr.  Ntzoa  were  tbe  Alaaka  Action  Cotmnit- 
tee,  Cttlaens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, Defenders  of  WUdlife,  Environmen- 
tal Action,  Vtiends  of  the  Barth,  the  National 
WUdllfe  Federation,  the  Sierra  Club,  TTout 
TTnllmlted.  the  Wilderness  Society,  WUdllfe 
Management  Institute,  Zero  Population 
Qrowtii,  Inc.  and  the  National  Rifle  Aaeocla- 
tlon. 


TOTHERESC7DE 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

OW  WT8COKSIK 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruestfair,  October  12.  1971 

Mr,  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  duiing  consideration  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  a 
week  ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
exempt  the  4-percent  appropriation  res- 
ervation for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  In  the  event  that  tmy 
State's  program  would  need  to  be  re- 
duced becauae  of  aaxdi  a  reservation. 

My  own  amendment  was  substituted 
quite  handUy  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Resident  Commis- 
sioner   from    Puerto    Rico,     Jorge    L. 

C6BDOVA. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  tbe 
Resident  Commissioner's  strong  and  suc- 
cessful battle  for  his  constituents  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  Puerto  Rico.  As 
part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  San  Juan  Star,  on 
Friday,  October  1.  It  is  entiUed  "To  the 
Rescue." 

I  might  add  that  as  a  meet  capable 
representative  to  this  body,  my  erstwhile 
opponent,  Mr.  C6ki>ova,  Is  fully  worthy  of 
the  praise  he  is  receiving  in  Puerto  Rioo. 

The  editorial  follows : 

I  Prom   the  San   Juan   Star,  Friday,   Oct    1 

19711 

ToTHxRxacm 

Resident    Cnmmiaaloner    Jorge    Lula    Cte- 

dova  Dtaa.  wltb  key  help  and  aupport  from 

other   Owngraaaaaen.    Iliuraday   raglstared   a 

loajor  vletary  for  Poarto  Rleo  in  Uae  Hooaa 

by  nalUag  down  there  eqcHd  treatment  with 

the  aUtea  for  the  laland  la  tbe  distribution 

(X  fadaral  anttpoaartyi 


Working  doaely  with  Bep.  Herman  BadUlo, 
D-NT,  and  with  floor  aupport  from  Bep. 
L'oyd  Meeda,  D-Wash.  and  that  grand  lady 
of  tbe  Houae,  Bdltb  Oraan.  X>-RX.  04rdova 
fought  off  onpOBltloa  from  tke  OOloe  ot  Boo- 
nomio  Opportunity  that  wonld  have  placed 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  funds  the  laland 
could  receive. 

CArdova,  who  showed  bis  pcdltlcal  ver- 
satility by  uniting  with  three  Democrats  in 
this  venture,  chalked  up  another  notable 
achievement  to  be  added  to  his  growing  list. 

Puerto  Rico  ootild  immediately  gain  as 
much  as  930  million  a  year  through  those 
efforts,  depending  on  n^at  a  house-senate 
conference  committee  works  out.  The  Senate 
version  raises  Puerto  Rleo  to  equal  treatment 
after  two  years. 


WHAT  PDTURE  FOR 

CORPORA'nONS  ? 


BOSTON  CITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or    VASSACHTTBCTTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  October  12,  1971 

Ur.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  SpesUcer,  the 
Boston  City  Council  last  week  adopted  a 
reK>lutk>n  urging  the  Massaehusetts 
dtiegatlon  in  the  House  to  support  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  This  action,  taken 
by  a  governmental  body  whose  resixm- 
sibillty  it  is  to  cape  with  our  worsening 
urban  crisis,  is  further  evidence  of  the 
widespread  recoenition  across  the  coim- 
try  that  we  must  end  our  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  Boston  City  Council  for 
speaking  on  this  issue,  and  for  making 
clear  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  solve 
the  problems  tbey  faoe  in  Boston  imtil 
we  stop  diverting  the  resources  they 
need  to  a  cruel  and  senselfifis  war. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  resolution 
into  the  RicoRD  for  my  colleagues. 

The  resoluticm  fcdlows: 
RasoLunoiv 

Whereas,  the  military  budget  Is  now  980 
billion  a  year,  or  about  MOO  i>er  VS.  cltisen; 
and 

Whereas,  more  than  9100  billion  has  al- 
ready been  spent  on  tbe  Vietnam  War  alone 
at  a  time  when  Boston  and  other  large  cltlea 
deq>erately  need  federal  money  for  urban 
renewal,  rapid  tranalt.  pul>llc  housing. 
quaUty  education,  pollution  control,  and 
many  other  pressing  needs;  and 

Whereas,  many  young  men  of  Boston  are 
being  drafted  agalnat  their  will  to  fight  and 
die  in  a  war  they  neither  support  nor  under- 
stand; and 

Whareaa,  the  D.S.  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  39,  approved  the  Manafleld  Amendment 
to  end  all  U.S.  involvement  In  Southeast 
Aala  within  6  montha,  aamimli^  saUsfactory 
anangemanta  have  been  m*de  for  tbe  mutual 
reieaae  of  prtsoneta  of  war;  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  raaolved :  That  the  Boston  City  Coun- 
cil reeorda  itaaif  aa  being  In  favor  ot  the 
Manafleid  Amendment  to  end  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  caHa  upon  the  Maaaa- 
ehuaetts  Congreaalonal  Delegation  to  the  U.S. 
Houae  of  Repreaentattvea  to  support  this 
action  by  the  TJS.  Senate; 

Be  It  ftirtbn  reaolvad:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  aant  to  both  UJB.  Senators  and 
all  Oongraaaaoen  from  Masaat-htawtu  and  to 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  CB.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.8.  Bouaa  at  BipnaKitatlvaa 
and  the  PreaMant  ct  tba  United  Statas  of 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CWP  REPRB8ENTATTVES 

7Mesdav.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  C. 
WalUch  has  made  extensive  eontribu- 
tions  to  the  economic  thought  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  has  served  as  ^gip^ttint  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Eeonomie  Advlsera.  and  as 
chief  of  the  Ft>relgn  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
New  York.  Presently,  he  is  senior  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  tiie  most  recent  issue  of  the  Citicorp 
Magazine,  which  is  imbUsbed  by  the 
Pint  National  City  Corp..  Dr.  Wallich 
discusses  the  future  for  ooiporatioos.  I 
found  his  comments  on  a  Federal  dhmr- 
terlng  Commlsston  and  the  social  ob- 
jectives of  business  particulaity  thought- 
provoking.  I  believe  his  views  win  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  insert  £^.  Wallich's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcokd: 

What  Futv«e  fob  CoaPoaATioi«s? 
(By  Henry  C.  WaUlch) 

Potent,  impUeuble,  imperithMble :  Today's 
distorted  Imaige  of  the  eorjMMation  stands  at 
the  center  of  much  sodal  crltldam.  The  cor- 
fOration  shMpes  our  Uvea,  it  twisU  our  value*. 
it  resiau  refon^.  RobotUkt,  an  "mrtificial  per- 
mm"  in  the  word*  of  the  Imw,  it  amaAies 
taateriai  veaitA  and  enelmvea  Auataaity.  That 
taaa  been  the  message. 

Every  dramatisation  of  history,  on  or  off 
stage,  needs  a  villlan.  In  economic  history, 
the  robber  barons.  Wall  Street,  Madiaon 
Avenue  have  aU  been  cast  Is  that  role.  Much 
of  the  criticism  waa  Justiflad.  aosne  of  it  was 
helpful.  Today  the  corporation  ia  hrid  ac- 
countable for  a  wider  range  of  evils  than 
were  ita  predeocasor  vUllana,  Tbe  proposed 
rcmedlea  are  oorraspondlngly  drastic 

Xven  if  we  dlacoont  the  exuberance  of  col- 
lege  students  who  want  to  daMroy  the  whole 
system  before  they  go  on  to  law  school,  we 
must  face  up  to  more  nuiture  and  subtle  pro- 
posals for  transforming  th^syateaa  fram 
within.  One  such  proposal,  which  aaenw  to 
offer  many  keys  though  it  may  open  few 
doors,  takes  the  form  of  federal  chartering  of 
corponMonB.  Uncle  Sam  and  not  the  states 
would  say  what  a  corporation  can  do. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  In  1938,  Senator 
O'Mahoney  sponsored  an  unsuccessful  bill  to 
provide  "a  licensing  system  for  corporations." 
Today  compulsory  federal  chartering  of  cor- 
porations la  being  discussed  aa  a  means  to 
control  wage  and  price  setting,  hiring  and 
firing  practices,  and  standards  of  poUution. 
safety  and  product  quality.  Simply  make  the 
federal  charter  revocable,  and  let  its  continu- 
ance depend  on  how  well  the  corporation 
meets  federal  requirements.  The  corporation 
could  then  be  directed  toward  solving  our 
presdng  social  problems,  vehy  not? 

There  are  many  reaaona.  Tbe  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  corporation  which  forms  the 
phUoaopblcal  baaU  of  thia  Idea  reOeeta  the 
same  superficial  analysis  that  baa  brm^ht 
Eurc4[>eans  to  blanks  Irrttatli^  i-K^ny  in 
their  traditional  ways  of  Ufa  on  "Amoklcanl- 
aation."  (The  real  aooroe  of  Kuropaan  prob- 
lems Is  not  the  American  example,  but  the  at- 
talmnent  of  high  per  capita  Income.  America 
Just  happened  to  be  the  flrat  ooontty  to  gat 
there.)  In  tbe  same  way,  it  is  not  tba  corpora- 
tloD  that  Is  reapoDiRile  for  tlw  ecmputilaed 
nd  awsoliig  adaaattaB  ta 
larga   laatttwtiaaML   l^e  aeonomlc 
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perlor  of  large-scale  organization  U  the  true 

root. 

The  young  man  who  refuses  to  work  for  a 
large  organization  U  quite  right,  of  course,  In 
not  wantlnx  to  be  bent.  spliuUed  or  muti- 
lated. But  hlB  notlona  of  the  relaxed,  humane 
form  of  life  that  the  corporation  supposedly 
has  destroyed  are  unrealistic.  Ttie  craftsman 
i-reatlng  things  with  his  hands,  the  small 
farmer  drawing  life  from  the  soil,  the  small 
shopkeeper  knowing  all  his  customers  are 
highly  Idealized  and  partial  representations 
uf  the  past.  The  reality  of  primitive  coun- 
tries, where  life  was  "nasty,  brutish,  and 
short."  differed  sadly  from  the  romantic  Idyll. 
Laborers  working  13  hours  a  day  six  days  a 
week,  farraera  and  their  wives  aged  at  40  by 
dawn-to-dusk  physical  chorea,  children  at 
work  Instead  of  at  school — that  was  the 
dominant  color  of  precorporate  reality. 

Output  per  capita  and  per  worker  In  the 
American  economy  have  grown  fairly  stead- 
ily, allowing  for  cyclical  Huctuatlons.  for  as 
long  as  we  have  data,  across  the  precorporate 
age.  the  period  of  entrepreneurial  capitalism, 
managerial  capitalism,  the  advent  of  the 
corporate  Income  tax,  and  the  rise  of  the 
labor  union.  Today's  corporation  is  the  out- 
ward form  of  our  economy.  Its  true  moving 
forces  lie  much  deeper 

What  about  the  much -cited  vast  power  of 
corporations?  General  Motors  has  about 
700,000  employees  whom  it  can  fire,  give  a 
raise  to  or  force  to  go  on  strike.  It  can  deter- 
mine the  size,  ix)wer  and  safety  of  cars,  the 
locations  of  industry,  and  can  make  Investors 
rich  or  poor  It  cannot,  however,  do  these 
things  m  a  vacuum  Its  hand  Is  guided— 
though  not  altogether  forced — by  the  need  to 
stay  in  business  If  OM  fires  good  people,  pays 
unrefljionable  wages,  hxiilds  cars  nobody 
wants  or  builds  plants  In  <uieconomlc  loca- 
tions. It  will  go  the  way  of  other  f^rms  that 
Ignored  the  compulsions  of  the  market  place 
Corporate  power  exists — but  Is  constrained 
severely  by  the  market,  the  unions,  the  cus- 
tomer and  economics. 

The  proposal  for  federal  chartering  of  cor- 
porations Is  an  example  of  misconceptions 
about  the  corporation  The  Issue  Is  not  a 
question  of  dealing  with  an  evil  force  In 
society  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  curbing 
unrestrained  power  It  is  not  an  adversary 
proceeding  at  all  It  Is  simply  a  question  of 
achieving  certa,ln  objectives  that  society  has 
In  mind  Corporations  perform  much  of  so- 
ciety's work  They  can  be  enli.sted  on  behalf 
of  new  cause*  The  queetlon  Is  whether  fed- 
eral chartering  la  an  efficient  way  of  going 
about  the  )ob 

THE    XOLK    or    A    TVOTK\h    CHARTTa 

We  have  learned  something  from  piecemeal 
regiilatlon  of  bvislness.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  supposedly  regulates  competi- 
tion, advertising  and  related  practices.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  deals 
with  corporate  dUcloeure.  and  the  l.ssuance 
of  and  trading  In  corporate  securities  Both 
these  agencies  exemplify  regulation  of  a  cor- 
porate function  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulates  railroads,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulates  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  TV.  and  so  on  This  Is 
regulation   according   to   Industry 

Regulation  via  a  federal  charter  presum- 
ably would  cut  acroae  these  distinctions  Per- 
haps we  would  have  an  agency  called  the 
Federal  Chartering  Commission,  with  de- 
partments relating  to  the  social  objectives 
•ought  Scene  might  be  functional — such  as 
to  control  pollution,  or  to  organize  on-the- 
job  training  ot  the  unskilled  Some  might  be 
according  to  Indiostry—  to  enforce  safety 
at&ndards  for  autotnobtles,  or  adequate  teach- 
ing staxidarda  In  unlversltle*.  It  wotUd  be  a 
large,  diversified  and  potentially  very  power- 
ful agency. 

The  Federal  Chartering  Cotiunlaelon,  pre- 
sumAbly  would  work  within  a  set  of  laws  laid 
<lowQ  by  CoB^reM.  Tb«  wrltlog  o(  ttie  d«- 
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tailed  regulations,  their  application  to  par- 
ticular caaes.  the  quasl-Judlclal  process  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  Impositions  of  sanc- 
tion* would  presumably  bo  under  the  control 
of  the  commission.  From  time  to  time  Con- 
gress might  raise  old  or  Impoee  new  require- 
ments and  would  hand  their  implementation 
to  the  commission,  for  the  agency  would  be 
a  flexible  instrument  capable  uf  implement- 
ing the  evolving  social,  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental goals  of  the  nation. 

All  these  provisions  could  be  embodied  In 
the  chATters  Issued  to  corporatlou.s,  to  be 
amended  as  appropriate  from  lime  to  lime 
Or  the  charters  granted  by  the  commission 
might  be  of  a  more  general  sort,  simply  es- 
tablishing compliance  with  preseiit  and  fu- 
ture orders  of  the  commission. 

Obviously  this  federal  chartering  would  go 
far  beyond  the  chartering  now  done  by  the 
states  Obtaining  a  state  rharter  Is  a  routine 
operation  that  any  attorney  can  perform  with 
minimal  cost  and  trouble  The  relative  attrac- 
tions of  particular  slates-  greater  or  lesser 
flexibility  In  the  management  of  corporate 
finances  and  In  corp<:>rate  procedures — are 
rarely  decisive  for  the  real  operation  of  the 
business  Skillful  lawyers  and  accountants,  in 
any  event,  usuailly  can  find  ways  to  help  a 
corporation  live  even  with  inconvenient  state 
charters. 

Federal  charters  exist  pow  for  a  few  in- 
stitutions— principally  natlonRl  batiks  at'd 
federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  Mutual 
savings  banks  are  seeking  the  right  to  a  fed- 
eral charter.  For  all  these  Institutions,  the 
federal  charter  Is  an  alternative  to  a  state 
charter  at  the  option  of  the  regulated  Hence 
the  federal  charter  does  not  mean  an  un- 
avoidably tougher  discipline. 

A  federal  charter  for  corporations  would 
not  compete  In  this  sense  with  a  state  char- 
ter. Presumably  the  latter  would  continue 
and  might  even  remain  controlling  within  Its 
narrow  domain.  The  federal  charter  might 
Compete  with  or  supersede  what  government 
agencies  and  partk-tilarly  the  existing  regu- 
latory commissions  are  now  doing  This  sug- 
gests a  closer  look  at  their  work  and  achieve- 
ments 

THX    PazSENT    RICtTt-ATORT    EXPERIENCI 

The  federal  regulatory  commissions  and 
agencies  have  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  among  the  most  loudly  criticized  parts 
of  the  government.  This  may  reflect  the  way 
they  are  organized  or  the  way  they  are  run. 
In  either  event,  whatever  Is  wrong  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  dlflrtculty  of  the  Job. 

Not  all  the  criticism  Is  consistent,  but 
neither  Is  the  pei^ormance  of  the  regulators. 
A  frequent  complaint  Is  lack  of  effectiveness 
The  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  not  successfully  curbed  mislead- 
ing advertising  or  anticompetitive  practices 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  not  been  notably  successful  In  Improving 
the  quality  of  TV  programs  Failure  of  this 
sort  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  agency. 
Congress,  for  rea-sons  of  its  own.  may  have 
Intervened  Through  legislation,  or  throiigh 
the  power  of  appropriations.  Congress  has 
more  than  once  frustrated  Its  own  supposed 
Intent. 

Another  form  of  regulatory  failure  occurs 
when  the  regulated  Industry  comes  to  domi- 
nate the  regulator  Of  the  process  of  regulat- 
ing competition  It  has  been  said  that  It 
starts  by  protecting  competition  and  ends 
with  protecting  the  competitors  Intimacy  of 
the  regulators  and  the  regulated  is  hard  to 
avoid  because,  after  all,  they  have  to  deal 
with  each  other  The  public,  which  sup- 
posedly benefits.  Is  hardly  ever  In  sight  More- 
over, to  be  influential  with  Congresa  or  with 
the  administration,  an  agency  needs  a  con- 
stituency The  public  will  not  provide  It.  but 
the  regulated  industry  will  be  glad  to.  If 
tbere  Is  reciprocity 

The  worst  results,  perhaps,  are  achieved 
when  over-regulation  threatens  to  suffocate 
an  industry  For  example,  the  Interatat«  Com- 
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merce  Commission  dscldes  thousands  of  rail- 
road and  trucking  rates  each  year.  The  con- 
tested ones  cause  Infuriating  delays  and  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  energy  both  of  the  ICC  and 
of  the  Industry.  (Total  cuets  to  all  Industries 
Just  of  communicating  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies, incidentally,  have  been  estimated  as 
high  as  SI  billion.)  As  a  result  of  this  batUe 
over  detail,  no  one  has  bad  time  to  look  at 
the  broad  picture  and  try  to  add  up  piecemeal 
regulation  to  a  national  tranajjortatlon  policy 

Recently  a  private  group  headed  by  Roy 
Ash,  president  of  Utton  Industries,  was  re- 
quested to  advise  President  Nixon  on  how  to 
reorganize  the  regulatory  commlaslons.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  first  and  probably  not  the  last 
of  lis  kind,  the  Ash  group  proposes  drastic 
cliaiiges.  such  as  replacing  the  present  court- 
type  commissions  by  single  executives,  and 
ending  the  quasl-lndependence  they  enjoy 
now  In  favor  of  subordination  to  the 
President. 

The  reason  why  the  Ash  group  disliked 
the  existing  setup  Is  clearly  the  exasperating 
proneness  to  inaction  that  befalls  a  com- 
mission whose  members  must  agree.  Tlie 
remedies  are  also  understandable  The  report 
proposes  the  kind  of  organization  character- 
istic of  business,  with  a  clear  chain  of  com- 
mand and  geared  for  action  But  this  would 
be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  greater  poU- 
tlclzatlon  and  risk  of  arbitrary  decisions. 
Critics  of  the  Ash  Report  would  prefer  us  to 
hold  the  Ills  we  have  rather  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of. 

The  overregulallon  which  has  hurt  the 
railroads  manifests  Itself  differently  among 
financial  Institutions  A  bank  that  wants  to 
be  a  national  bank  Is  now  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Re.serve  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance CorpKjratlon.  Most  other  banks  have 
two  regulators. 

While  this  situation  Is  alleviated  by  the 
ability  to  choose  regulators  by  swiu-hlng 
charters,  It  Is  aggravated  by  an  array  of 
rules-  legislative  and  regulau^ry  and  differ- 
ing from  state  to  state- -which  determines 
where  banks  may  operate,  what  they  may 
do.  what  Interest  they  may  pay  and  in  some 
cases  may  charge,  and  so  on  AH  this.  Ini- 
tially undertaken  to  protect  the  public,  now 
thoroughly  gets  mixed  up  with  protection 
of  the  bunks  and.  one  must  fear,  of  the 
regulators. 

The  result  has  been,  to  some  extent,  un- 
wholesome immunization  of  the  banking 
Industry  against  change  and  evolution  Many 
new  financial  techniques  have  evolved  In 
recent  years;  there  is  danger  in  being  left 
behind.  Without  great  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  banks,  this  kind  of  overregulatlon  could 
send  them  the  way  of  the  railroads. 

Kxperleuce  with  existing  regulation  thus 
suggests  some  of  the  problenui  that  might 
beset  an  attempt  to  implement  social  con- 
trol of  bu.slness  through  a  federal  charter 
Probably  the  least  of  the  risks  is  domination 
by  industry.  An  agency  that  regulates  all 
business  would  have  very  diversified  con- 
tacts No  disproportionate  intimacy  with  any 
one  of  them  need  develop  Different  Interests 
would  provide  checks  and  balances 

Stultifying  overregulatlon  would  be  harder 
to  avoid  Most  industries  would  have  to  do 
with  more  than  one  department  of  the  com- 
mission— those  dealing  with  environment, 
latwr  relations,  product  quality,  for  Instance 
Competing  objectives  would  have  to  be  rec- 
onciled, a  large  number  of  ofHcials  consulted 
In  this  commission  the  motto  would  have  to 
be  "clear  It  with  everybody  " 

Excessive  concentration  of  power  would 
present  a  problem  in  a  Supercommiasion 
that  we  liave  not  encountered  In  existing 
agencies  Regulating  both  by  Industry  and 
function,  a  really  effective  federal  commis- 
sion would  hold  much  greater  power  than 
any  of  the  present  bodies  Concentrating  this 
power  m  Washington  doea  not  make  the 
prospect  more  attractive. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  power  wielded 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


would  depend  on  Congress  The  enabling 
leglalatloD  might  leave  the  agency  much  or 
little  discretion,  Tb.«  mandates  might  be 
changed  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  witiiln 
well  defined  areas,  or  they  might  be  open- 
ended,  witb  frequent  revisions  and  addi- 
tions. In  any  event  the  power  potential 
would  always  be  present. 

Concern  over  ezceoalve  power  would  be 
.superfluous  if  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
exercise  should  turn  out  to  be  zero  effective- 
ness. Tnere  are  enough  precedents  to  make 
this  possible,  both  In  existing  federal  regu- 
lation and  In  the  chtirterlng  procedures  by 
which  the  various  states  now  breathe  life 
into  the  corporate  form.  Precisely  because  of 
the  vastneas  of  the  federal  chartering  enter- 
prise, because  of  the  need  to  limit  the  pow- 
er of  such  an  agency,  and  because  of  its  lack 
of  focus  and  clear  priorities,  ineffectiveness 
Is  not  altogether  unlikely.  Regulation  might 
become  a  formality,  capable  perhaps  of  ty- 
ing things  up  with  red  tape,  but  producing 
no    movetnent    In    any    particular   direction. 

TBa  WkONG  APPROACH 

The  dllBculty  of  moving  «  reasoned  assess- 
ment of  the  probable  Impact  of  a  federal 
charter  derives  not  only  from  the  mixed  ex- 
perience wltii  existing  methods  of  regulat- 
ing tmslneas.  It  has  a  deeper  reason.  Kxtst- 
Ing  methods  have  the  virtue,  at  least  of 
properly  matching  subject  and  object,  the 
regulator  and  the  regulated,  the  scope  of 
the  legislation  and  Its  purpose,  Rallrotuls  are 
regulated  because  they  are  railroads,  not  be- 
cause they  are  corporations.  Securltle*  la- 
sues  are  regulated  because  the  legislature 
was  concerned  wtlh  securities,  and  not  with 
everything  else  that  corporations  sell,  buy  or 
produce. 

To  regulate  corporations,  and  to  use  this 
as  a  handle  for  regulating  assorted  corporate 
activities  Is  a  purpose  lacking  in  adequate 
definition.  The  corporation  U  the  wrong  unit 
to  regulate.  The  uncertainty  about  how  such 
regulation  should  be  accomplished,  and  what 
results,  If  any.  It  would  have,  derives  from 
this  basic  Incongruity.  The  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed along  this  line  would  probably  go  off 
the    rails    In    one   direction    or    another. 

Whatever  Improvements  are  needed  in 
present  social  controls  of  business,  they  have 
at  least  proceeded  In  the  proper  dimensions. 
Industry  or  function  provides  a  clear  ob- 
jective, to  be  dealt  with  by  limited  means 
tailored  to  the  purix>se.  This  Is  a  regu- 
latory principle  that  legislation  seeking  to 
achieve  new  social  objectives  would  be  wise 
to  perpetuate. 

Future  legislation  there  wUl  be  National 
priorities  have  been  shifting  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  and  of  the  con- 
sumer, with  legislation  and  administrative 
processes  to  apply  It.  Much  of  this  may  have 
been  merely  the  first  shoe  that  was  dropped. 
The  prospectlva  need  for  future  legislation 
altering  and  perhaps  enlarging  the  social 
control  of  business,  however,  by  no  means  im- 
plies a  need  for  federal  chartering  tx>wer. 
There  U  nothing  In  a  federal  chartering 
procedure  that  Congreas  cannot  do  directly. 
The  commerce  clause  of  the  Coiistltutlon  Is 
the  source  of  this  power.  The  concept  of 
"Interstate  commerce  "  has  been  broadened  so 
far  that  most  corporate  activities  worth  reg- 
uLaUng  fall  under  It.  Federal  IncorporaUon 
woul.i  add  nothing.  lu  fact.  If  some  require- 
ment were  Imposed,  as  a  condition  to  obtain 
or  retain  a  federal  charter,  that  could  not 
be  Imposed  by  legislation  under  the  commerce 
clause  or  some  other  clause,  lis  constltuilou- 
allty  would  probably  be  challenged. 

Much  can  be  said  In  favor  of  legislating 
separately  for  particular  purposes.  As  con- 
trasted with  generalized  legislation  confer- 
ring broad  powers  upon  a  regulatory  com- 
mission, the  specific  legislative  route  permlU 
more  thorough  examination  of  proposed  con- 
trols,  in  public  hearings.  It  allows  more 
give  and  take  in  the  leglslauve  process  Im- 
plementatlon     can     be     mart     expeditious. 


should  the  alternate  route  of  txroad  authority 
by  one  agency  lead  to  frequent  llUgatlon. 

DO-IT-TOUaSELP   SOCIAL   paioaTriBB 

An  Issue  more  basic  Is  how  much  govern- 
ment action  Is  needed  to  Implement  our  nas- 
cent priorities.  How  much,  In  the  way  of 
social  respKJUBlbUitles.  can  business  be  ex- 
pected to  take  on  without  government  com- 
pulsion? 

The  traditional  position  of  classical  eco- 
nomics has  been  that  business  serves  society 
best  If  It  allocates  resources  where  they  are 
most  productive.  Another  way  of  saying  ex- 
acUy  the  same  thing,  generally.  Is  that  busi- 
ness should  seek  to  maximize  stockholders' 
profits,  since  that  Is  accomplished  by  optimal 
allocation  of  resources.  Many  bualnessmen 
who  originally  took  this  position  have  shifted 
away  from  it.  They  are  prepared  to  accept 
social  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  their  com- 
panies even  If  it  costs  the  stockholders 
money. 

For  the  executive  this  Is  attractive  From 
"hired  hand"  of  the  stockholders  he  U 
promoted  to  "arbiter  among  competing 
claims"  and  "trustee"  of  the  claimants.  At 
least,  it  will  be  attractive  until  he  finds  ac- 
countability following  on  the  heels  of  author- 
ity: The  "unreviewable  discretion"  with 
which  lawyers  like  to  endow  trustees  doee 
not  often  go  unchallenged  In  social  mat- 
ters. 

To  the  economist,  a  business  philosophy 
that  does  not  maximize  profits  is  uncomfort- 
able. TTie  profit  guideline  makes  all  business 
decisions  predictable.  In  theory  at  least 
When  it  Is  abandoned,  business  action  and 
with  It  the  behavior  of  prices,  output,  in- 
comes and  all  the  rest  become  Indeterminate. 
Economics  then  has  little  to  say  about  the 
behavior  of  a  firm 

Actually,  the  businessman  may  be  closer  to 
the  classical  poaltlon  than  the  economist  who 
thinks  In  terms  of  the  stockholders  of  a 
single  firm.  Today  most  stockholders  are  di- 
versified— through  their  own  portfolios, 
through  mutual  funds,  or  through  pension 
funds  and  insurance.  This  makes  their  true 
Interests  much  broader  than  those  of  any 
single  company.  Numerous  social  expendi- 
tures a  firm  can  make,  that  may  not  pay  off 
for  that  particular  firm,  do  pay  off  for  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Suppose  firm  A  Invests  In 
Job  training  that  pays  off  only  If  the  trainee 
remains  Indefinitely.  In  fact,  he  quits  after  a 
time  and  takes  a  Job  with  firm  B.  Firm  A 
has  lost,  but  B  has  gained  a  trained  man 
without  the  training  cost  If  the  stockholder 
owns  stock  In  both  A  and  B,  he  benefits  by 
the  training  investment  if  B's  gain  exceeds 
A's  loss. 

Technically,  the  Improvement  In  the  labor 
force  financed  by  A,  and  any  similar  service, 
is  known  as  ah  externality.  I.e.,  a  benefit  pro- 
duced that  A  cannot  capture  For  business 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  not  an  externality  Some- 
where In  the  economy  the  benefits  will  be 
captured.  For  the  diversified  stockholder.  It 
is  not  an  externality  either 

ThU  l>elug  so,  the  case  for  socially  oHented 
expenditures  by  business  gains  strength  In- 
dividual firms  will  stUl  be  acUng  in  the 
broader  Interest  of  their  stockholders,  even 
though  a  partlciUar  ouUay  does  not  pay  off 
directly  They  will  be  oreaUng  externalities 
the  stockholder  can  recapture. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  externalities  a 
firm  can  create  and,  when  created  by  others, 
take  advantage  of  is  freedom  from  burden- 
some government  regulation  By  taking  on 
s.>me  of  the  social  responsibilities  that  nilght 
otherwise  be  Imposed,  an  individual  firm  can 
contribute  to  this  freedom 

Much  of  todays  new  regulation  has  re- 
sulted from  popular  concerns.  The  federal 
incorporation  idea  belongs  In  that  category. 
To  the  extent  that  business  can  take  care  of 
such  concerns  voluntarily,  pressure  and  the 
ensuing  legislation  will  be  muted  The  acUon 
may  not  pay  off  directly  But  It  may  pay  off 
well  for  bualneas  as  a  whole  and  for  Iti  iX- 
versifled  stockholders. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLLAM  O 
COWQER 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnES 

Monday,  October  4,  1971 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  with 
considerable  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  p>er- 
sonal  regret.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  demise  of  the  Honorable 
William  O.  Cowgrer.  former  Representa- 
tive of  the  Kentucky  Third  District. 

During  his  service  in  this  Chamber,  I 
had  occasion  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of,  and  to  work  with  this  remarkable 
man,  and  in  a  short  time  had  come  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  my  cioeest  friends. 
A  strong  believer  in  the  best  of  American 
tradition,  he  was  a  true  Republican,  in 
the  Lincolnesque  meaning  of  the  word; 
conservative  In  the  matter  of  conserving 
our  national  strength  and  our  national 
ptirposes.  yet  progressive — once  again  in 
the  manner  of  Abraham  lincoln — in  de- 
manding true  equality  for  all. 

A  businessman,  he  knew  weU  the  im- 
portance of  commerce  in  maintaining  the 
naUonal  livelihood.  A  former  athlete,  he 
knew  well  the  advantage  of  a  vigorous 
policy  In  behalf  of  what  is  needed.  A 
quiet  philosopher,  he  recognized  the  re- 
quirement of  justice  under  law,  for  every 
man  alive.  If  we  would  hope  to  still  the 
noisome  cries  of  discord  throughout  the 
world. 

Bill  Cowger  served  In  Congress  for  two 
terms,  during  which  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Qovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee.  In  both  capacities  he 
established  himself  as  a  man  of  high 
ability,  with  a  rare  talent  for  cooperatior 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tenacity  of  purpaw 
on  the  other. 

A  native  of  Nebraska  and  a  graduate  o 
Texas  A.  Ii  M.,  Bill  Cowger  saw  nava. 
service  both  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
during  World  War  n,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  SUtes  settled  in  Louisville, 
where  he  entered  into  business  with  con- 
siderable success.  He  was  at  different 
times  president  of  the  Louis\ille  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  president  of 
the  LouisvUle  Mco-tgage  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  different  occasiotis  was 
named  LouisviDe  Realtor  of  the  Year 
Kentucky  Realtor  of  the  Year,  and  one 
of  Kentucky's  three  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  year. 

In  1961,  he  successfully  challenged  a 
tradition  of  30  years  standing,  winning 
election  as  mayor  of  Louisville,  runni.ng 
as  a  Republican.  Under  his  regime,  pub- 
lic accommodations  in  the  city  were 
opened  to  black  citiEens  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1966.  Bill  Cowger  was  nominated 
for  Congress  and  elected  with  the  back- 
ing of  a  liberal  coalition.  In  Congress, 
he  compiled  a  voting  record  consistently' 
in  favor  of  bills  supporting  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  aid  to  the  cities.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Urban  AlTalrs.  calling  on 
the  local  Republican  leadership  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  develop  a  poel- 
llve  program  for  solving  District  prob- 
lems. 
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Initially  a  'Hawk,"  In  support  of  the 

American  Involvement  in  the  wax  in  In- 
dochina. BUI  Cowger  changed  position 
on  the  war  far  In  advance  of  many 
others,  coming  out  for  disengagement  in 
the  fall  of  1968.  In  so  doing,  he  may 
have  loht  some  support  and  In  his  final 
campaign  for  ofiQce  last  year  he  failed 
of  reelection  by  211  votes  out  of  nearly 
100.000  cast.  Yet  even  m  defeat  he  was 
mipiessive,  for  lie  had  held  to  his  prin- 
ciple, and  that  wa«  the  only  way  he  knew 
how  to  act. 

His  views  on  the  war  in  Indochina 
.stemmed  in  a  large  part  from  two  per- 
sonal visits  to  thai  area.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  accompanying  him  on  both  of 
those  trips,  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  Bill 
deserves  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  visits  by  our  tepm.  His 
contributions  were  subetantiai.  including 
oar  final  report  to  President  Nixon. 

The  Commonwealtli  of  Kentucky  iias 
lobt  a  great  man  in  the  early,  tragic 
death  of  William  O.  Cowger.  and  I  and 
many  others  have  lost  a  true  friend. 


TIME  TO  REDISCOVER  AMERICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YunK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  479  years,  we  are  commemo- 
rating as  a  nation.  Columbus"  voyage  of 
cli.«roverv  I  believe  wp  .should  u.se  the 
(K'ca.sl^n  to  launch  a  rediscovery  of 
.^me^tca 

When  Columbu.s  came  to  America,  he 
found  a  land  of  vtu^t  beauty,  rich  in  nat- 
ural resource,'^  and  full  of  the  promise  of 
greatnes-s  The  New  World  offered  an 
open  frontier,  attracting  persons  from 
around  the  globe  who  came  here  seeking 
refuge  from  persecution,  a  new  life  and 
an  opportunity  to  shape  their  own  des- 
tiny with  a  freedom  never  before  known. 

In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the 
"America"  which  was  to  emerge  would 
rejiT-esent  an  ideal  to  all  repressed  peo- 
ples, a  land  of  opportunity — equal  oppor- 
tunity— a  Nation  working  for  the  com- 
mon good,  a  land  of  freedom. 

Now  in  1971.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  re- 
discover America. 

We  have  shamefully  abused  the  once 
beautiful  land  which  Columbu.s  discov- 
ered. Through  apatliy  and  neglect  we 
have  lost  sight  of  some  of  our  great  goals. 
We  have  allowed  our  knowledge  and 
technology  to  tower  over  us.  draining 
every  available  source  of  power  out  of 
the  earth,  poisoning  the  air  we  breathe, 
permuting  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  feed 
our  land  to  deteriorate  from  our  wastes. 

We  have,  at  times,  abused  the  Ideals  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  and  denied  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all.  We  are  not  living  up 
to  the  faith  and  hope  which  built  this 
Nation. 

Lest  I  sound  altogether  negative,  per- 
mit me  to  paraphrase  Winston  Church- 
ill: ITils  is  the  least  perfect  nation  on 
earth,  with  the  single  exception  of  all 
the  others. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  that  does  not  free  us  from  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  better  That  Is  why.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  thL^  day,  I  suggest  that  we 
Americans  refTect  and  reevaluate  our- 
selves as  a  nation. 
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BISING      THE  mo  UGLY  SLEEPER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TiXA.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiere  liai 
been  so  much  said  and  written  about  the 
compulsory  cross -businK  policy  that  tliere 
IS  a  scarcity  of  that  which  is  not  repeti- 
tious. An  exception  to  this  seems  to  be 
found  in  a  Newsweek  article  written  by 
the  distinguished  writer.  Stewart  Alsop. 

These  comments  by  Mr.  Alsop  are  ob- 
jective and  revealing.  The  expressions  are 
timelv.  and  should  be  read  by  all  Ameri- 
cans 

Till  Big,  Ugly  SLnPKK 

(By  Stewart  Alsi)p) 

Washington.  -I^'bai  tiie  pollticUns  call  a 
■  sleeper" — an  emerging  Issue  llial  could  liave 
a  decisive  political  Impact-  Is  Just  hecomiiig 
visible  as  the  Presidential  election  year  ap- 
proaches This  big,  ugly  sleeper  was  created 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
recent  decision  re<iiilrlut{  sciiool  busing  lor 
purposes  of  racial  balance 

The  decision  was  written  i  very  fuzzily)  by 
F'resldent  Nixon's  own  appointee.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warron  Burger  But  that  slirewd  fellow. 
Mr.  NUnn.  quickly  recognized  the  Impact  of 
the  sleeper,  and  publicly  ordered  his  subor- 
dinates to  "hold  busing  to  the  minimum  re- 
fjulred  by  law.  ' 

The  President's  uaturiU  enemies,  tiie  lib- 
eral Detnocrats,  are  t>eglnnlng.  uncomfort- 
ably, to  recognize  the  impact  of  the  sleeper, 
t(.>o.  But  they  cannot  overtly  oppoae  the  Court 
decision  and  remain  liberal  Democrats  In 
i;ood  standing  As  a  result,  tlieir  statements 
•  <n  the  l.ssue  (of  which  this  reporter  has  m«de 
,1  rnoice  collection)  mlglit  be  publislied  for 
the  beueflt  of  ambitious  fledgling  politicians, 
under  the  title.   "How  to  Straddle  an  Issue   " 

Tiie  Court  decision  was,  of  cxJiime,  n^otl- 
vated  by  the  very  lieet  of  intentions.  But 
fc;o<id  Intrntloii.s  are  what  the  road  to  hell  is 
paved  wltb.  and  some  rather  helllsta  cottse- 
quences.  especially  for  the  liberal  Ekemocrats. 
are  already  vUible  The  decision  principally 
aSects  those  people  who  have  traditionally 
constituted  the  basic  liberal  Democratic  con- 
stituency—the "little  guys."  the  proles,  the 
iinaftluent  urban  whitee  It  does  not  at  all 
iitTwt  ruling-class  liberals  -a  category  to 
which  all  the  Democratic  Presidential  candi- 
dates belong,  aa  well  as  all  the  liberal  com- 
mentators who  ii«ve  attacked  the  Prealdent 
for  his  "hypocritical"  failure  to  support  the 
Court  decision. 

PRIVATE    SCHOOI. 

To  prove  that  this  is  so.  It  Is  only  necessary 
to  ask  where  the  leading  Democratic  Presi- 
dential hopefuls  send  their  own  chUdren 
to  school.  Just  one  of  them  —Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  reviled  by  many  liberals  a«  a  cold- 
war  reactionary — sends  a  child  to  a  District 
ot  Columbia  public  school.  Jackson's  daugh- 
ter goes  to  a  DC.  public  school  which  is 
about  a  third  Negro. 

TTie  other  liberal  Democrats  have  displayed 
no  unconquerable  urge  to  send  their  cblldren 
to  a  central-city  school  to  promote  raciai 
balance.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Sen 
Birch  Bayh  have  clilldren  at  St.  Albans, 
Washington's  closest  approximation  to  St. 
Grottlesex.    Sen.    WUli.im    Proxmlre's    child 


goes  to  Landon.  another  private  aobool  and 
so  did  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey's  mort  recent 
school-age  chUd. 

Sen  Bdmund  Muskle's  school-age  children 
go  to  private  Catholic  ichooti.  Sen  Oeorge 
McOovem'8  five  children  have  gone  to  the 
suburban  Betheada-Chevy  Chase  school,  cur- 
rently with  about  3  per  cent  Negro  enroll- 
ment As  for  Ne'w  York's  entry.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  some  years  ago  Mrs  Lindsay  re- 
marked flatly  that  her  children  had  always 
gone  to  private  school  and  always  would 

K.VCIAI.   JUSTICI 

It  is  a  good  guess — and  indeed,  no  guess 
at  all — that  thoae  llt>erai  conunentators  who 
have  been  moet  cnucal  of  the  Preeldeni's 
anti-busing  stand  have  displayed  a  similar 
disinclination  to  sacrlfloe  their  children  on 
the  altar  of  racial  justice.  (Just  for  tlie  rec- 
ord, all  this  more- or -leas  lit>eral  commenta- 
tor's six  children  have  gone  or  are  giAng  to 
private  school*  )  Nor  Is  this  dlsiacllnation 
particularly  shamelul^for  surely  it  is  vin- 
der^tandable  tliat  every  parent  wants  for 
his  children  the  best  education  he  can  aflord 

That  kind  of  education  is  rarely  If  ever 
available  In  schools  which  are  given  an  artl- 
nclal  racial  balance  by  busing  or  other 
means  A  two-month  Burvey  by  The  New 
York  Times  In  1970  reached  the  amply  docu- 
mented conclusion  that  "In  virtually  every 
part  of  the  country  where  schools  have  siib- 
stantl&I  Negro  enrollments"  the  result  has 
been  '■mclal  polarization.  dlsrupUons.  and 
growing  racial  tensions  that  sometimes  ex- 
plode Into  violence  " 

That  Is  not  the  sfirt  of  school  to  which 
even  the  most  dedicated  liberal  would  volun- 
tarily send  his  child  For  example.  Sen 
Walter  Mondale.  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
genuinely  Idealistic  of  the  liberal  Democrats, 
sent  all  his  three  children  to  D  C  public 
schools  two  are  still  there  But  when  he 
discovered  that  his  son.  In  a  Negro-majorlty 
school,  was  receiving  virtually  no  education, 
.ind  was  getting  "rolled"  almost  dally,  he 
understandably   withdrew    the   boy 

Whose  children,  then,  do  get  bused  across 
town  to  provide  racial  balance  In  central- 
city  schools'*  The  answer  l.s  quite  obrlotja — 
the  lower  jtratum  of  urbnn  whites,  the  peo- 
ple with  several  children  and  $8,000  or  so  a 
>'ear,  who  are  already  up  to  their  eyeballs  In 
debt.  ai)d  who  can't  afford  to  escape  to  the 
white  suburbs,  much  less  to  send  their  c'hll- 
dren  to  private  schools  These  pecjple  are 
the  traditional  basic  constituency  of  the 
lli>eral  Democrats-  and  the  notion  that  their 
children  are  beli^g  used  to  salve  the  con- 
sciences of  ruling  class  liberals  is  not  likely 
to  please  them  one  bit. 

There  l-s  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  con- 
sciences of  the  virhlte  majority  In  this  coun- 
try could  do  with  a  bit  of  salving  It  •was 
morally  monstrous  that  until  1954.  niany 
Negro  children  could  not  go  t-fi  the  nearest 
tax-supported  public  schools  tKvatise  of  the 
color  of  their  skins  The  Supreme  Court's 
1954  decision  sending  little  Linda  Brown  to 
the  nearest  white  public  school  In  Topeka 
wa."!  surely  morally  correct 

It  Is  still  morally  monstrous  that  pcr-pupll 
expenditure  in  potir  school  districts  should  t>e 
a  third  or  less  of  that  In  prosperous  suburban 
dl.strlcts.  like  this  area's  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  Thus  the  recent  California  decision 
calling  for  equalized  expenditures  was  surely 
morally  correct  too  Surely  It  Is  also  morally 
correct  that  the  power  of  the  Kederal  govern- 
ment be  used  to  open  up  middle-class  jobs 
and  the  middle-class  suburbs  to  Negroes  All 
tlie  evidence  Indicates  that  integration  really 
succeeds  only  when  the  middle  class  Is  Inte- 
grated with  the  middle  class 

DEMOCBATIC    EBOSION 

But  is  it  really  morally  correct  that  a  little 
Linda  White,  say.  should  be  bused  across 
town  to  ezperlenoe  "raolal  polarisation,  dis- 
ruptions, and  .  .  .  ■vloienoe"  for  one  renson 
only,  that  her  parents  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
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trlcate  her?  Is  it  not  at  least  morally  dubious 
that  Amarloa's  rullng-ciass  liberals  should 
support  class  legislation  in  the  form  of  a 
coiu-t  edict,  which  forces  the  unaffluant 
white*  to  sand  their  children  to  schools  where 
affluent  whites  wiU  not  send  their  own  chU- 
dren? Surely  this  kind  of  Marie  Antoinette 
liberalism  plays  directly  Into  the  bands  of 
the  likes  of  George  Wallace,  and  erodes  the 
support  of  the  basic  constituency  of  the 
lit>eraJ  Democrats. 


GOV.  JOHN  J    OILLIGAN  SPEAKS 
ON  ECXDNOMY 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
John  J.  Gilligan,  appeared  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  describe  the  harsh  economic  condi- 
tions which  now  exist  in  Ohio,  and  to 
give  Ills  ideas  for  remedial  action.  At 
that  time  he  endorsed  a  concept  in  which 
I  strongly  believe  tliat  in  our  effort  to 
control  inflation  we  should  not  short- 
change the  many  worthwhile  and  pro- 
ductive governmental  programs  we  have 
e.'^tablished  In  recent  years.  As  Gov- 
ernor Gilligan  said : 

To  cut  back  spending  in  the  public  sector 
is  a  double  disservice:  it  has  a  direct  and 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  life  in 
all  our  communities,  and  its  disemploys,  or 
denies  employment  opportunity,  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  eager  to  work,  and  to 
put  their  skills  and  efforts  at  the  service  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  now  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  text  of 
the  Governor's  statement: 
Gov.  John  J.   Gilligan  s  Tkstimont   Beiorx 
THE  HofSE   Banking   and   Cuiuiency   Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  I  am  profoundly  honored 
to  be  asked  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished Committee  to  offer  some  comments 
on  the  President's  new  economic  g^ame  plan 
from  my  vantage  point  as  Governor  of  the 
Slate  of  Ohio,  a  stale  of  11  million  people 
that  has  historically  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  industrial  foundation  of  the 
American  economy,  and  has  tieen  tradition- 
ally responsible  for  about  5';  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Let  me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  much 
of  what  I  will  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  is  ba.'ied 
upon  speculation  and  surmise,  since  no  one 
really  knows  what  the  President  may  be 
planning  to  announce  for  Phase  II.  or  Phase 
III.  of  his  new  program  of  economic  controls. 
An  Administration  spokesman  was  recently 
quoted  in  a  national  news  magazine  as  say- 
ing. "Of  course  we  are  Jittery.  It's  like  blast- 
ing off  In  a  two-stage  rocket  while  the  me- 
chanics are  still  working  on  the  second 
stage.  The  fact  Is  that  we  don't  ha%'e  all  the 
answers  and  we  are  committed  to  a  course. 
This  would  make  anyone  nervous" 

If  that  Administration  spokesman  Is  nerv- 
ous In  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
launching  crew,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  those 
of  us  who  must,  wUly-nllly,  ride  aboard  the 
economic  spacecraft  designed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  axe  deeply  apprehen- 
sive. Since  we  are  uncertain  as  to  wheie  we 
are  going,  or  how  the  flight  director  proposes 


to  get  us  there.  It  might  be  useftil  to  consider 
flrst  where  we  axe  in  the  present  state  of 
the  American  economy. 

At  the  recent  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence In  Puerto  Rloo,  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Governors  present  subscribed  without 
equivocation  to  a  statement  outlining  the 
dimensions  of  the  economic  crisis  which  pres- 
ently grips  .America  They  pointed  out,  among 
other  things,  that  "Our  country  now  has 
the  highest  unemployment  level  In  a  decade 
coupled  with  the  highest  rule  of  inflation 
In  20  years,  the  lowest  business  proats  since 
1938  the  flr,st  negative  balance  of  trade  In 
this  century,  a  dlssistrous  cost-price  ratio  In 
agriculture,  and  the  largest  deficit  In  the 
Federal  budget  since  World  War  U  One- 
fourth  of  existing  factory  capacity  is  id:e 
In  short.  It  has  finally  been  admitted  that 
we  are  faced  with  the  worst  economic  crisis 
in  a  generation." 

While  economists  have  estimated  that  28 'i 
of  America's  plant  capacity  now  stands  idle 
Vice  President  Agnew,  in  an  address  to  the 
Governors  m  San  Juan,  declared  that  It  was 
the  .Administration's  view  that  It  is  unreal- 
istic to  bclle\e  that  any  substantial  share  of 
that  idle  industrial  capacity  could  be  put  to 
use  unless  Amerlr4i  became  involved  In  a 
major  war  Without  any  further  comment.  I 
will  simply  ask  the  members  of  this  ctjmmlt- 
tee  to  meditate  upon  the  long  and  short  range 
impllcatloiis  of  that  astounding  statement. 

Permit  me  to  attempt  to  translate  the  sta- 
tistics of  idle  plan  capacity  Into  more  human 
terms  as  they  apply  in  my  own  state. 

Ohio  is  a  major  industrial  state  with  a 
widely  diversified  base  of  primary  industries; 
coal  and  steel  production,  fabrication,  as- 
sembly and  distribution  of  manufactured 
products  of  all  sorts. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  the  number  of 
Ohloaris  claiming  unemployment  benefits 
under  Ohio  law  was  23,582.  Last  year  that 
figure  had  come  to  63,562  Last  week  It  was 
»9,872 — and  there  are  moreover,  40.000  Ohlo- 
ans  who  have  exliausted  their  unemployment 
benefits,  and  are  now  no  longer  even  a  sta- 
tistic In  the  unemployment  compensation 
reports 

That  means  that  In  two  years  almost 
100.000  Ohloans  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and 
their  families  today  are  facing  privation  ides- 
paratlon) ,  and  despair 

Startling  as  these  figures  may  appear,  they 
only  trace  the  outlines  of  the  problem  They 
do  not  take  Into  account  thousands  of  un- 
employed Ohio  workers,  who  were  laid  off 
from  their  Jobs  not  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  unemployment  comf>en8atlon  programs. 
They  do  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  Ohloans  coming  into 
the  Job  market  in  the  last  two  years  who 
have  yet  to  find  their  first  Job,  and  who  face  a 
future  that  is  bleak  indeed. 

I  am  not  talking  only  about  the  high  school 
and  college  graduates  who  are  walking  the 
streets  searching  for  employment;  I  am  talk- 
ing as  well  about  the  men  returning  from 
service  in  Viet  Nam, 

Ohio  was  the  flrst  .^tate  to  launch  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  sought  to  identify,  and  lo- 
cate, every  single  returning  Viet  Nam  vet- 
eran, to  find  out  where  he  lived,  what  his 
phone  number  was,  whether  he  was  employed 
or  m  school,  what  his  Job  skills  might  be'  so 
that  we  could  help  him  to  reestablish  him- 
self in  what  the  troops  call  "the  real  world." 
We  found  that  there  were  no  less  than 
33.000  Ohio  boys  who  had  served  their  coun- 
try in  Vietnam  yet  could  not  find  a  job,  al- 
though some  of  them  had  been  searching  for 
as  long  as  18  months.  Many  of  them  had 
famlllee  to  support;  many  were  reduced  to 
asking  for  welfare;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me 
to  convey  to  the  members  of  this  Committee 
the  kind  of  resentment  and  bitterness  which 
we  found  among  these  men  who  feel  that  this 
Nation  has  used  them  in  an  ugly  and  tiae- 


less  war,  and  as  a  reward  for  then  sacrifices, 
has  now  consigned  them  to  a  sort  of  human 
scrap  heap. 

Again  the  staUstics  I  have  cited  reveal 
nothing  about  tens  of  thousands  of  Ohloans 
who  are  still  employed,  but  who  are  working 
shorter  hours  with  less  overtime,  and  who  are 
bringing  home  reduced  pay  checks  that  are 
totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  higher  prices 
for  every  commodity  and  service  their  fam- 
liles  require 

Last  year,  for  the  flrst  time  in  20  years, 
the  real  Income  of  fully  employed  Ohio 
workers  turned  downwards!  And  I  can  only 
say  again  that  the  bare  statistics  are  in- 
capable of  conveying  the  kind  of  economic 
distress  and  wlde-.spread  suffering  which 
press  upon  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ohio 
families. 

As  part  of  the  answer  to  this  problem  the 
Administration  has  recommended  an  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  industry,  designed  to 
encourage  Investment  In  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  the  apparent  hoi>e  that  sucii 
investment  wUl  produce  new  Jobs  That  de- 
vice should  certainly  be  more  effective  than 
the  earlier  proposal  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion .schedules  far  equipment  and  machinery 
already  on  the  line;  but  no  one  should  be 
deluded  into  believing  that  his  constitutes 
any  reslly  effective  response  to  the  kind  of 
problem  that  I  have  Just  outlined 

Some  employment  may  result,   but   we  al! 
recognire    that    while    new    machinery    and 
equipment   often   increase   production     there 
IS  frequently  a  concomitant  sharp  reduction 
in  the  use  of  human  labor  in  the  productive 
process    And   the  experience  over  the  last  20 
years  in   our  basic  Industry  In   Ohio  Is  that 
production  levels  may  well  climb  while  em- 
ployment levels  in  those  same  industries,  sag 
It  would,  In  my  Judgment,  be  very  danger- 
ous for  the  Congress  to  a-ssume  that  the  tax 
credit  approach  will  provide  an  automatic  or 
effective  means  of  cutting  substantlallv  Into 
the  unemployment  problem   It  has  been  esti- 
mated, for  instance,  that  we  will  need  4  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  In  America  next  vear.  ,to  bring 
unemployment  levels  below  sV'   I  am  not   a 
trained  economist    but  I  would  most  resper'- 
fully  suggest   to   this  committee  and   to  thp 
Congress,   that    America   must   face   the   fact 
that  these  new  Job.«  simply  wU!  not  be  devel- 
oped   In    the    private    Industrial    production 
field,  but   must  be  developed   in   the  fields  r'. 
services   and  most   especially   in   government 
services 

That  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  thf 
very  great  problem  !;:  the  field  of  public 
employment,  and  of  the  Impact  upon  public 
employees  of  the  measures  already  invoked 
by  the  President  including  the  wage-pnc^ 
freeze  as  well  as  the  measures  designed  ! 
stimulate  additional  employment  in  the  field 
of  private  production 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  basic  inequity  of 
an  across  inequity  of  an  across-the-bo'ard 
an  across-the-board  wage  freeze,  but  let  me 
at'^mpt  to  relate  that  criticism  to  some  ir 
tl.e  fULidamental   facts  of  life  !n  Ohio. 

The  State  of  Ohio  today  employs  approxi- 
mately 55,000  people,  almost  3,000  less  than 
during  the  month  of  Augtist,  because  we  wer^ 
forced  to  dismiss  hundreds  of  employee*  dur 
to  Insufficient  state  tax  revenues  lx>cal  gc\- 
ernment  employs  over  65,000  people  in  Oh:c 
and  In  some  of  our  major  cities  hundred."-  i  r 
these  employees  have  been  laid  off  because  .  : 
reduced  municipal  budgets. 

There  are  100.000  teachers  in  Ohio  schools, 
and  again  hundreds  of  them  have  l>een  dis- 
missed because  of  inadequate  resources  avail- 
able to  the  school  boards. 

It  has  l>een  estimated  that  state  and  locai 
governments  throughout  the  Nation  in  the 
past  year  lost  3.6  billion  dollars  because  of  the 
Impact  of  the  current  recession  on  antici- 
pated tax  yields. 

Clearly,  therefore,  unemployment  in  the 
pubUc  sector  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
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f>conomlc    policies    of    the    national    adintn- 
iitratlon. 

I  wo\ild  emphasize  that  almost  all  ol  theee 
public  employees  are  oomplet*ly  without  the 
protection  nt  unemployment  compenaatlon. 
£.nd  when  dlamlsaed  they  »r«  Immediately 
c  n fronted  with  economic  disaster.  Hun- 
urjtls  of  them  are  quietly  reduced  to  ab- 
sjiute  destitution.  While  welfare  rolls  con- 
tinue to  swell,  there  are  those  who  would  de- 
rn.ind  that  welfare  recipients  simply  go  out 
u:d  find  a  Job  Where? 

In  March  of  this  year  I  presented  to  our 
General  Assembly  the  resullri  of  a  study  of 
iiicome  levels  of  stat^  employeea  In  Ohio  com- 
iHkred  to  people  doing  similar  work  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  stales,  and 
in  the  private  sector.  We  discovered  that 
while  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  Ohio 
u.dustry  was  115145.  the  average  wage  In 
s'.ate  government  was  $130.71  We  discovered 
:  ir-her  that  while  lu  the  spring  of  1970  the 
'.:  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  declared  that 
.1  inmimum  budget  for  a  fainliy  of  four  was 
f>  h*'jO  a  year,  ai\d  that  anyone  living  below 
...if.  ;evei  could  be  considered  to  be  living  In 
p  .verty.  fully  60  fc  of  our  full  time  state  em- 
ployees were  earning  less  than  that. 

Incredible  as  It  may  sound,  our  study  re- 
■•  enled  that  under  the  terms  of  the  1970  Dis- 
i.^ter  Reiief  Act  due  to  go  into  effect  In  De- 
■••■■.ber  nearly  2,(X)0  full  time  employees  of 
ne  stale  of  Ohio  will  qualify  for  liie  Fed- 
erii  Food  Stamp  Program  The  study  also 
d.-sclosed  that  several  hundred  employees  ac- 
tc;i»Uy  qualified  for  welfare  as.sl.stance  under 
ilie  very  low  income  standards  established 
oy  our  State. 

I  therefore  recommended  to  the  General 
Assembly  au  across-the-board  wage  Increase 
of  16':;,.  and  about  2500  separate  adjiustments 
Tor  speclhc  Job  classifications  within  the  wage 
structure  This  propoeal  was  designed  to  bring 
slate  employees  up  to  a  level  with  other 
slates  and  with  private  industry.  Although 
.\f  are  2 ••3  months  Into  the  new  fiscal  year. 
,  ir  Oeuerai  Assembly  has  not  yet  approved 
,■■  Qiennial  budget,  and  has  not  yet  acted  upon 
the  pay  packAge  for  slate  employees.  Now  it 
1-.  apparently  the  intention  of  the  Admlnls- 
'  ration,  by  executive  edict,  to  freeze  the  Ui- 
come  levels  these  thousands  of  Ohio  public 
employees  at  their  present  inadequate  and 
unfair  levels  Such  a  proposal  clearly  seems 
to  nie  to  represent  a  body  blow  to  the  effort 
to  reestabliah  some  basic  equities,  and  to  re- 
vitalize our  nation  s  economy. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  announced  his 
Intention  to  reduce  the  Federal  Governments 
payrolls  by  5;,.  and  U  we  In  Ohio  are  to  take 
our  proportionate  share  of  such  cutbacks, 
the  result  will  be  an  additional  5  to  6  thou- 
sand unemployed. 

I  dont  believe  that  I  can  overstate  the  case 
millions  of  American  men  and  women  are 
engaged  In  public  service  employment  today, 
doing  work  of  every  conceivable  description, 
work  that  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  which  ai:  of  us  enjoy.  Millions 
more  can.  and  should.  t>e  employed  In  the 
public  sector,  making  their  own  contribution 
to  the  fields  of  education,  public  health,  air 
and  water  jjollutlon  control,  crime  control 
and  public  safety  and  all  the  other  actlvltlee 
which  are  so  capable  '-"f  enriching  the  life  of 
our  society.  To  cut  back  spending  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  Is  a  double  disservice;  It  has  a  di- 
rect and  deleterious  effect  upon  quality  of  life 
In  all  our  corrununltles,  ai^.d  It  dl.-temploys,  or 
denies  employment  opportunity,  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  eager  to  work,  and  to 
put  their  skills  and  efforts  at  the  service  of 
their  fellow  citizens  The  proposed  tax 
credits  won  t  touch  this  problem.  Wage 
freezes,  laid  on  acroBS-the-board.  will  ex- 
acerbate the  present  Inequities  Reductions 
In  public  spending  for  domestic  purposes  will 
render  the  problem  finally  Insoluble 

I  know  that  the  membeni  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  understand  that  the  task  before  all  of 
us  Is  to  put  Americana  back  to  work.  In  ose- 
txil  employment^whether  m   the  public  or 
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private  sectors— at  Income  levels  which  per- 
mit people  to  live  In  decency  and  dignity, 
and  to  ral.se  their  families  In  security. 

Agtiln,  I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  permit- 
ting me  to  express  my  views  on  this  critical 
problem. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  la-st 
week — Congressional  Record.  October 
7—1  point  out  that  Senator  Buckley's 
amendments  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  of  1972  to  equip  our 
land  and  sea  based  .strategic  mis.sl!e  force 
with  a  hard  target  damage  limiting 
capability  would  not  have  given  the 
United  States  a  first  strike  capability 
over  the  Soviet  Union,  as  some  seemed 
to  assume  A  first  strike  capability  re- 
quires an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  force  Increasing  the  accuracy  of  our 
Minuteman-Poseidon  force  would  not 
produce  the  nece.ssai'y  preponderance 
This  type  of  upgrading  would  not  pro- 
vide us  with  assured  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  necessary  for  a  calcu- 
lation of  successful  first  strike  and  does 
not  mterfere  in  any  way  with  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  other  two  portions  of 
the  Soviet  Inad.  tlieir  strategic  bombers 
and  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
.siles  Either  one  of  these  two  systems 
provides  the  Soviets  with  an  excellent 
deterrent  against  the  United  States,  and 
will  into  the  forseeable  future  Combined 
tliey  provide  the  Soviets  with  more  than 
enough  guaranteed  retaliatory  power  to 
forestall  any  U.S.  attack  even  if  we  had 
tlie  desire    The  fact  is  we  do  not 

What  Senator  Buckley's  amendments 
wotild  have  done  if  they  had  passed  is 
help  eliminate  several  Soviet  attack  op- 
tions which  are  developing  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  failure  to  make  our  mi-ssile 
force  accurate  enough  to  render  the 
Soviet  hardened  missile  force  something 
less  than  invulnerable  I  miide  specific 
reference  to  only  one  increasingly  feasi- 
ble method  of  attack,  that  t)eing  a  com- 
bined SS-9  and  SLBM  attack  which 
rould  critically  degrade  our  land  based 
Mmuteman  force  and  our  land  based 
strategic  bomt)er  force  As  was  ;)otnted 
out  in  a  study  recently  relea-sed  by  the 
Operations  Research  Society  of  America 
investigating  the  1969  congressional  de- 
bate on  Safeguard. 

E  T>if  Proble^n  of  Coordinating  Strikes  on 
Botfi  Mm.i^lcs  and  Bombera. 

Opponents  of  Safeguard  frequently  raised 
the  objection  that  even  If  Mlnuteman  and 
bombers  were  separately  vulnerable.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  design  an  attack  that  did 
not  glvf  one  or  the  other  component 
enough  warning  to  launch  before  being  at- 
tacked. For  Instaiice,  Wie.-'uer  states  that  an 
SLBM  attack  on  the  bomber  bases  would 
isrcur  before  attaikiiig  ICBMs  launched  at 
the  sante  time  would  rearh  their  targets  and 
that  this  could  provide  the  basis  for  firing  the 
US.  missile  force'  ip  75  of  the  Chayes- 
Wlesne-  book)  .  and  Panofsky  states  In  testi- 
mony OL  April  22  (p  1128.  part  2.  StennU 
Committee) 

"If  wt  did  Imagine  a  coordinated  attack 
both  on   our   mlasUe   sites   In   the   north   by 


multlmegaton  mlssUe  wartiesida,  and  at  the 
same  time  arrival  of  an  attack  from  the  aea 
on  our  tKjmber  bases,  then  the  amount  of 
warning  available  to  us  from  detecting  the 
launch  of  a  massive  ICBM  attack  against  our 
missiles  would  be  ample  to  get  the  SAC 
twmbers  into  the  air  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  bomber  bases  were  attacked  first,  al- 
though part  of  the  bomber  force  might  not 
escape  destruction,  our  missiles  would  be 
Intact  and  the  Soviet  planners  would  know 
that  they  would  be  exposed  to  an  over- 
whelming retaliatory  strike  from  our  Mln- 
utemai.   forte  Therefore   the   combined 

strategic  bomber  and  land-t)as«d  missile  force 
assure  survival  of  one  or  the  other  from 
attack 

These  statements  Ignore  the  poeslbUltles 
(  (  SLBM  attacks  on  the  Mlnuti-.man  force 
during  the  time  Interval  before  ICBMs  Im- 
pact on  the  Mlnuteman  sites  spaced  to  make 
it  unwise  to  launch  Mlnuteman  With  the 
numbers  of  submarines  cited  by  Foeter  for 
this  time  period,  and  with  reasonable  SLBM 
reliabilities,  this  type  of  Joint  bpmi)er  and 
niLsstle  plndown  attack  may  well  be  feasible. 
nioBe  who  wish  to  challenge  the  possibility 
of  a  pin-down  attack  by  the  Soviets  must 
treat  aii  reasonable  tactics  that  might  lejkd  tx» 
pi  II -down,  and  demonstrate  tiiat  nont  of 
tliem  will  succeed  This  waa  nol  accoiuplishc<; 
during  Ihl.s  debate 

This  point  was  dlscvissed  further  In  the 
1970  debates  Foeter  stated  In  tills  connet- 
tlon  (Stennls  1970,  pp  2332-2333),  We  be- 
lieve tiiat  a  first  strike  against  both  the  Mln- 
uteman force  and  the  strategic  bomber  force, 
although  difficult.  Is  technically  feaitibie.  The 
most  suitable  Soviet  tactic  would  be  to 
launch  from  Its  submarine  fleet  sUnultane- 
oiisly  an  attack  on  our  Iximber  bases  and  an 
attack  to  prevent  our  launching  Mlnuteman. 
The  timing  of  such  an  attack  although  crlt- 
:ral   Is  by  no  means  Infea-itble  ■ 

Panofsky's  reply  was.  'we  are  faced  again 
with  a  claim  that  a  coordinated  attack 
which  would  disable  txjth  Mlnuteman  anil 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  Is  technically 
feasible  In  a  first  strike  sienarlo.'  B«oaus; 
of  the  timing  problems  1  have  referred  to  In 
previous  testimony  such  an  attack  woulu 
indeed  retiuire  an  attack  to  prevent  our 
launching  Mlnuteman'  from  sea-launched 
missiles.  This  would  require  an  enormous 
increa.se  In  numbers  of  Soviet  missilee  their 
accuracy,  and  In  the  confidence  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  have  In  their  system  More- 
over, the  SAC  fleet  would  have  to  remain  on 
the  ground  as  'sitting  ducks'  even  In  times 
of  stress,  that  la,  they  woiUd  have  to  be  not 
on  alrtKjrne  alert;  moreover  the  SAC  airfields 
would  have  to  bo  within  reach  of  the  8f>vlet's 
SLBMs  a  fact  we  are  presently  changing 

"ihe  final  remark  given  In  this  DOD  com- 
ment Is  covered  by  the  statement  in  my  testi- 
mony. We  are  giving  the  Soviets  credit  for 
a  degree  of  performance  and  reliability  of 
the  military  syntems.  which  we  could  not 
dream  of  achieving  ourselves  ' 

•TTie  type  of  rea»i>nlng  presented  In  this 
IX3D  comment  represents  the  kind  of  con- 
trived threat  which  totally  Igriores  the  kind 
of  realities  the  Soviet  planner  would  havs 
to  face." 

The  Committee  does  not  feel  that  dlscvis- 
slon  by  Panofsky  on  the  InfeaslblUty  of  co- 
■rdlnated  strikes  against  US  bombers  and 
missiles  satisfactorily  refutes  Foster's  claims. 

Another  Soviet  attack  option  which 
we  are  opening  up  by  falling  to  make  rel- 
atively Inexpensive  modifications  that 
would  improve  the  accuracy  of  oiu'  mis- 
siles IS  the  city  evacuation  attack.  Cal- 
culations of  a  successful  first  strike  rest 
upon  being  able  to  lower  the  enemy's  re- 
taliatory capability,  through  the  use  of 
coimterforce  weaponry  and  ballistic 
missile  defense,  to  a  point  where  the 
damage  to  wieseLf  is  not  expected  to  be 
unacceptable.  Civil  defense  in  this  case 
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is  nothing  len  than  a  torm  of  panive 
ballistic  missile  defense,  complementing 
antl-ballLstlc-mlsslle  systems. 

If  the  nation  upon  which  the  attack  is 
being  contemplated  has  its  entire  re- 
taliatory strategy  based  on  nothing  more 
than  inflicting  civilian  casualties  tiien  It 
IS  apparent  that  the  importance  of  civil 
defense  In  adilevlng  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility increases  tremendously.  In  the 
abstract,  perfect  civil  defense  coupled 
with  a  minimal  level  of  nuclear  forces 
able  to  penetrate  and  destroy  enemy 
cities  could  give  one  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility. 

Unfortunately  Soviet  civil  defense 
measures  are  far  from  being  abstract. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  today  spending  up  to 
tiiree  times  as  much  on  civil  defense 
measures  in  1  year  as  the  United  States 
lias  spent  In  the  last  6  to  8  years  com- 
bined. Noting  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  GNP  only  one-half  of  ours  helps  to 
il!u.<;trate  the  degree  of  seriousness  with 
which  they  take  civil  defense.  The  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Joanne  Qailar  of  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  which  will  l>e  in- 
serted foUowmg  my  remarks,  goes  into 
some  detail  on  tiie  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program. 

TTie  effects  of  the  So'vlet  program  in 
terms  of  our  strategic  force  posture 
aimed  at  nothing  other  than  decimating 
Soviet  noDcombetants,  has  been  drawn 
out  for  us  by  one  of  America's  greatest 
living  physicists.  Dr.  Eugene  P  Wigner. 
Profes.sor  Wigner  was  instrumental  in 
designing  and  testing  the  world's  first 
atomic  pile  and  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  the  geniiis  he  has  exhibited 
in  his  field.  Tliese  mclude  the  Enrico 
Itrmi  Award,  ttie  Atoms  for  Peace 
Award,  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  and 
the  National  Science  Medal  He  is  a  man 
ftilly  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
relation  to  civil  defense. 

Dr,  Wigner  lias  made  some  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  current  Soviet  civil 
defense  program  which  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  everyone  First  he  as- 
sumes that  the  United  States  will  target 
only  enemy  civilians  and  industrial  con- 
centrations rather  than  hardened 
Soviet  missile  sites.  This  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful city  evacuation  attack,  the  con- 
dition which  Senator  Bocki-ey  amend- 
ments were  designed  to  eliminate.  Our 
force  posture  known  as  "mutual  assured 
destruction,"  also  knowTi  as  "assured  de- 
struction" and  "realistic  deterrence" 
hereinafter  abbreviated  as  "MAD,"  has 
resulted  in  having  missiles  which  are  not 
capable  of  the  accuracy  necessary  to  tar- 
set  anything  other  than  "soft"  urban - 
industrial  centers. 

Starting  from  our  "MAD"  targeting 
dtx-trine  Dr,  Wigner  bases  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  Soviets  successfully  carrj- 
ing  out  their  current  city  evacuation 
plans  and  gives  the  United  States  the 
best  possible  chance  of  mfMctlng  maxi- 
mum casualties.  He  assimies  that:  First, 
the  Soviet  first  strike  against  our  mis- 
sile forces  Is  without  effect:  seccnd.  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  is  completely  ino(>- 
eraUvc.  and  third,  the  United  8Ut«a 
aims  only  at  the  eracuated  dvUlaiw.  Tte 
flrst  asBumpUon  la  proli«Wy  dose  to  what 
*-ould  happen  to  realfty  since  we  would 
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probably  have  peaked  onr  fraxes  during 
the  time  It  took  the  Soviets  to  evacuate 
their  cities.  The  second  and  third  as- 
sumptions simply  give  us  a  best  shot  pos- 
sibility and  serve  to  wnphaslite  the  mag- 
niUide  of  Soviet  civil  defense  procedures. 

Dr.  Wigner  calculates  that  we  would 
inflict  Just  about  10.5  million  casualties 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  While  this  is  an 
enormous  number  of  casualties  it  is  well 
to  recall  that  deterrence  under  the 
"MAD"  cotu^ept,  as  it  was  spelled  out  by 
the  previous  administration,  is  based  on 
being  able  to  destroy  20  to  30  percent  of 
tlie  population  of  the  U.S£.R..  48  million 
to  72  million  people,  arul  between  50  to 
70  percent  of  its  Industry.  Efr.  Wigner 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  missiles  and  the  targeting  of  oth- 
ers toward  industrial  centers  or  soft  mil- 
itary targets,  would  reduce  the  number 
of  Soviet  casualties  by  perhaps  one-half. 
He  concludes: 

While  51,^  mUlion  lives  lost  is  a  terrible 
retribution.  Is  It  assured  a  deetructlon?  Is  it 
sure  to  deter  a  nation  that  lost  twice  that 
n^any  in  Worid  War  II?  Can  a  President  of 
the  United  St&tes  bargain  with  this  deter- 
rent against  the  threat  of  a  Orst  sUlke  wblcb 
CAD  kill  many  millloas  of  Aniericaxis? 

When  attempting  to  assess  the  magni- 
tude of  fatalities  that  will  serve  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Politburo  we  must  take  into 
account  their  attitude  toward  the  loss  of 
iiimian  Ufe.  Robert  Conquest  s  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  "The  Human  Cost  of  So- 
viet Communism,  "  gives  us  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  value  placed  on  human  life 
duiing  the  time  which  the  current  Polit- 
buro leaders  were  making  their  way  up 
the  ladder  to  their  present  positions.  Mr. 
Conquest's  findings,  simply  as  regards 
deaths  in  Soviet  prison  camps.  Is  stag- 
gering. He  concludes  his  study  with  the 
finding  that — 

Tlius  we  get  a  figure  of  20  mlilloc  dead 
(ovoT  the  (lerlod  lft36-1950  in  the  prison 
ramfts),  which  is  almost  certalrJy  too  low 
and  might  require  an  increase  of  50%  or  so, 
iis  the  debit  balance  ut  the  StalUi  regime  for 
23  years. 

This  would  suggest  to  me  the  possi- 
bility of  a  relatively  high  criteria  for 
tuiacceptable  damage  measured  in  hu- 
man lives. 

By  faiiling  to  give  our  missile  forces 
a  hard  target  damage  limiting  capability 
we  are  working  ourselves  into  an  unten- 
able position.  If  the  Soviet  Union  begins 
to  evacuate  its  cities  we  do  not  have  the 
means  necessary  to  render  their  strategic 
offensive  missile  forces  ineffective.  The 
only  alternative  facing  the  President  Is 
to  launch  on  evacuation  before  our  tar- 
get disappears  into  the  tundra  or  simply 
to  wait  and  hope  that  they  are  not  going 
to  strike  while  our  deterrent  capability, 
tiiat  is  their  reason  for  not  striking,  is 
vanishing. 

The  administration's  decision  not  to 
upgrade  our  land  and  sea  based  misaile 
forces  to  the  point  where  they  hare  a 
hard  target  capability  Is  thus  presenting 
the  Soviets  alth  another  possible  suc- 
cessful attack  optiocL  Prof.  Morton  Kap- 
lan of  the  University  of  CJIilcago  baa  put 
our  aoqulflBoence  Into  the  dereloianent  of 
possible  suooessful  Sovlei  attack  options 
in  the  proper  perspective  Professor  Kap- 
lan sUted: 
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People  treat  tb»  arms  race  as  U  the  proper 
axuaogy  would  b*  poker.  They  aaaume  %baA 
nnite  deterrenta  viU  work  tinder  all  cir- 
cumstances, that  no  obiectlve  ts  likely  to 
Justify  the  Sovtefs  use  of  first  strike  and 
that  the  world  wMl  develop  in  benign  direc- 
tions Tlierefore  they  wish  to  place  their  beu 
on  the  probtkJbly  winning  hand.  Tet  the  more 
appropriate  anaiory  would  be  that  of  Russian 
roulette  It  could  be  pointed  out  in  defense 
of  Russian  roulette  that  th«re  is  only  one 
chance  In  six  that  the  chaml)er  will  have  a 
bullet  In  It  and  the  person  be  klUed.  Tet 
any  sensible  person  would  refuse  tc  play  the 
game  In  the  first  place.  The  truth  is  that  we 
live  In  a  world  with  one  history,  tha-.  we  are 
seldom  able  to  correct  past  mlstaJtes.  and 
that  a  catastrophe  will  be  Irrevocable.  In 
this  kind  of  world,  a  relatively  small  pay- 
ment to  Insure  that  the  game  Is  not  one  of 
Rufisiaxi  roulette  would  be  qtUte  worthwhile, 
even  If  we  could  be  assured  that  there  are 
forty  chambers  to  the  gun  and  that  orijy  one 
chamber  will  have  a  buUet  in  It. 

As  any  intelligent  and  honest  social  sci- 
entist will  admit,  we  are  unable  to  predict 
the  future  and  many  surprises  will  occur 
In  a  regime  or  bloc  crisis,  a  first  strike  against 
the  United  Stales  might  prove  tempting  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  jirovlded  that  some  rea- 
.sanable  calculations  could  be  provided  by  the 
So\let  high  command." 

To  aUow  the  Soviets  to  develop  the 
means  whereby  they  calculate  that  they 
can  successfully  dispatch  the  United 
States  through  nuclear  war  is  highly 
provocative  To  reject  the  upgrading  of 
oiu-  forces  necessary  to  deny  the  Soviets 
successful  attack  options  on  the  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  the  shop  worn  theory 
of  Soviet  paranoia — that  is.  our  war 
fighUng  capabUlty  may  frighten  them 
into  commiting  suicide  by  attempting  an 
attack  which  they  can  be  reasonably  sure 
will  fall — we  are  acting  m  a  manner  un- 
becoming to  reasonable  men  Offsettmg 
postulated  Soviet  fears  to  the  point  of 
allowing  them  to  achieve  a  central  war 
winning  capability  is  truly  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  Uie  iive&  of  the  Amer- 
ican p)eople. 

The  fact  that  the  administration 
wi.shes  to  maintain  our  land-  and  .«!e«- 
based  missile  force  ■with  the  degree  of 
inaccuracy  necessary  to  insure  that  we 
cannot  limit  damage  to  ourselves  should 
the  need  arise  means  Uiat  the  initiative 
in  this  mstance  will  have  to  come  from 
the  Congress,  as  was  the  case  with  Sena- 
tor BucKLrr's  amendments 

It  is  certainly  ironic  that  an  adminis- 
tration which  makes  such  a  point  of 
stressing  a  force  posture  based  on  Soviet 
capabilities  rather  than  Soviet  intentions 
should  use  the  SALT  talks  as  one  of  the 
reasons  against  equipping  our  forces  with 
a  hard  target  capability.  Talks  represent 
nothing  more  than  possible  intention. 
Negotiations  are  one  thing,  forces  in  be- 
ing and  under  construction  quite  an- 
other. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
critically  evaluate  the  matters  which 
have  been  diacossed  here  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Rkcoud  at  this  point  the 
article  by  Dr.  Wigner  in  which  he  details 
his  caknflatians  and  the  article  by  Miss 
Joanne  Levey  Oallar,  a  stafT  raenAer  of 
the  drfl  defense  research  project  at 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratoiy,  on  th« 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense" 
program.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  reading  about  the  BorM 
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civil  defense  program  right  from  the 
horses  mouth,  the  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory 
has  recently  completed  the  tranalatloc  of 
the  current  Soviet  civil  defenM  manual 
and  It  is  available  from  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service,  UB.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Both  Dr.  Wig- 
ners  and  Miss  Oaiiar's  articles  originally 
appeared  In  Survive  magazine 

The  articles  follow : 

Thx  Mtth  of  "AsauBXD  DemiocTioN" 
(By  Kugene  P.  Wigner) 

(I^wrta  of  modem  SoTlet  defense  reveal 
a  drastically  different  picture  than  that  of  an 
obliterating  second  strike  by  the  United 
States  In  the  event  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
Here  Princeton  University"!  Dr.  Eugene  P. 
Wigner,  renowned  p>hyslclst  and  civil  defense 
authority,  examines  these  facta  and  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  be  crushed  by  our  counterattack. 
It  would,  thanks  to  effective  survival  plans, 
loee  fewer  people  than  It  lost  In  World  War 
U — (MTobably  less  than  half  as  many.) 

A  large  part  of  our  public  and  much  of 
our  military  consider  civil  defense  prepara- 
tions unnecessary  because  they  believe  we 
can  rely  on  the  "assured  destruction"  doc- 
trine. This  doctrine  tells  us  that,  even  after 
being  subjected  to  a  Hnrt  strike,  our  forces 
can  inflict  such  damage  on  the  assailant 
that  bis  destruction  as  a  nation  Is  assured. 
Hence,  no  nation  wUl  ever  attack  us  or  ever 
threaten  us  with  an  attack  TTie  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  expose  this  doctrine  of  "as- 
sured deetruction"  as  a  myth  It  became  a 
myth  principally  as  a  result  of  the  elaborate 
preparations  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
USSR  to  evacuate  lu  cities.  If  such  an 
evacuation  were  carried  out  before  a  confron- 
tation is  precipitated,  our  deterrent  based 
on  the  threat  to  the  Soviet  urban  popula- 
tion WTJuld  have  evaporated 

Underestimating  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
fense—In  the  present  case  the  civil  defense 
and  city  evacuation  plans  of  the  USSR — is  al- 
most as  ccmmon  a  mtsUke  as  preparing  de- 
fenses against  the  enemy  tactics  of  the  pre- 
ceding  war.  Thus,  before  the  First  World 
War,  it  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  out- 
come would  be  determined  one  way  or  the 
other  within  three  weeks  because  the  offen- 
sive power  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  would 
overwhelm  the  defense  of  the  other.  Yet 
the  trenches  protected  the  troops  of  both 
sides  and  stalled  the  progress  of  the  attack- 
er for  four  years.  As  to  the  Second  World 
War.  iMychologtst  Janls  observes.'  "prior  to 
World  War  II,  government  circles  In  Britain 
believed  that.  If  their  cities  were  subjected 
to  heavy  air  raids,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
bombed  civilian  population  would  break 
down  mentally  and  become  chronically  neu- 
rotic This  belief,  based  on  predictions  made 
by  various  .-ipeclallsts.  proved  to  be  a  myth." 
Indeed,  the  stories  of  horror,  the  subject  of 
a  variety  of  books  before  the  Second  World 
War.  depicting  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
people  roaming  the  streets,  their  disorienta- 
tion and  helplessness,  must  have  deeply  af- 
fected every  reader  Yet.  when  the  attacks 
came,  the  air  raid  shelters  proved  to  be  very 
effective— effective  not  only  emotionally  by 
preventing  the  breakdown  of  morale  antici- 
pated by  Janls'  "specialists,"  but  also  physd- 
caily  by  providing  a  remarkable  degree  of 
protection. 

THK     DTBCTTVCMESS    OF    OXFINOX:     VM.    DOUBTS 

vs.  •ovurr  cottrtomticM. 
The  situation  now  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  before  World  War  IL^otb  our  military 
and  our  pubUo  give  credence  to  statements 
by  tboM  who  grossly  exaggvate  the  i>ower  of 
oSana«  over  defense.  They  t«U  us  that  we 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the  civilian 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

population  against  the  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  DSaR,  on  the  otber  hand. 
clvU  defense  has  the  wholehearted  endorae- 
mient  of  the  military,  and  t>ellef  in  \\m  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  developed  protection  for  Its  people,' 

The  publications  in  the  USSR  do  not  con- 
ceal the  terrible  nature  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Thus,  the  article  of  Oeneral  Chuykov.'  which 
forms  one  of  tbe  l>asea  of  this  article,  glvea 
a  fair  and,  in  fact,  unusually  clear  picture 
of  the  effects  of  these  weapons.  One  can  only 
wish  that  all  our  people  were  familiar  with 
this  article.  However,  it  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  "there  Is  no  poison  for  which  there  can- 
not be  an  antidote,  nor  can  there  be  a 
weapon  against  which  there  is  no  defense. 
Although  the  weapons  we  have  examined 
are  mass  weapons  .  .  ,  they  will  not  affect 
mosses  but  only  those  who  neglect  the  study, 
mastery,  and  use  of  defense  measures." 
aovizT   stJSvivAi.   MXAStraxs 

Indeed,  as  readers  of  Survive  well  know, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  ahead  of  us  In  shelter 
construction.  According  ui  Podchufarov.'  the 
length  of  their  subway  tunnels  is  by  now 
130  miles.  Even  though  they  surely  exagger- 
ate when  claiming  that  all  the  subways  In  the 
USSR  are  "safe"  In  the  case  of  nuclear  at- 
tack. It  is  true  that  they  have  hardened  sub- 
ways and  these  provide  not  only  fallout  but 
also  very  good  blast  protection — much,  better 
than  any  of  the  public  sheltert  In  our  coun- 
try 

The  public  shelters  In  the  dtles  of  the 
USSR  are.  nevertheless,  designed  to  protect 
only  a  small  |>art  of  the  total  population — 
those  whose  services  would  remain  indispen- 
sable even  during  a  conflict.  What  then 
renders  our  theory  of  assured  destruction 
truly  a  myth?  The  USSR's  extensive  plans 
for  evacuation  of  cities  These  are  barely 
more  than  two  years  old.  yet  they  extend 
to  all  details — often.  It  seems,  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  However,  their  principal  lines  are 
simply  and  clearly  formulated.  The  decision 
to  evacuate  "will  be  announced  by  radio, 
television,  published  in  the  press  i  note  this) . 
or  brought  to  you  at  your  place  of  work  or 
residence."  People  are  expected  to  take  along 
only  what  la  mfwt  necessary,  not  more  than 
110  lbs    per  person. 

The  evacuation  plans,  communicated  to 
all  city  residents,  specify  the  collection 
point  where  transportation  will  be  provided 
for  them  At  the  destination,  food,  lodplnft. 
shelter,  work  medical  services,  will  be  avail- 
able Mall  will  be  automatical! y  redirected 
to  reach  people  at  the  evacuation  point  rath- 
er than  at  their  city  residences  Plans  are 
also  formulated  for  the  evacuation  of  sick 
and  Infirm  persons- -even  for  women  who 
have  Just  fjlveii  birth  to  a  child  Some  of 
the  plans  appear  to  be  too  detailed. 
irvrTX-rrvENESS    or     evact'ation 

How  effectively  would  the  evactiatlon,  If 
carried  out  completely  reduce  the  casualties 
and  thus  negate  our  "assured  destruction"? 
It  Is  difficult  to  Klve  an  exact  figure  for  this 
because  the  total  number  of  casualties  de- 
pends on  several  factors.  Chief  among  these 
are  (a)  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the  USSR 
first  strike  In  reducing  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. 1  e,.  in  destroying  some  of  our  mis- 
sile sites'  (b)  the  effectiveness  of  the  USSR 
ballistic  missile  defense  In  destroying  the 
missiles  which  we  can  launch  after  absorb- 
ing a  flrst  strike  (c)  our  own  targeting 
doctrine,  whether,  un<ter  the  conditions  out- 
lined, we  would  aim  at  the  remaining  mis- 
sUe  sites  In  the  USSR,  at  their  evacuated 
cities  to  cause  industrial  damage,  or  at  the 
evacuated    population,* 

Clearly,  the  maximum  number  of  casual- 
ties woald  be  caused  under  the  least  likely 
assumption:  that  (a)  the  USSR  flrrt  strike 
against  our  mlaatle  bases  is  without  any 
effect,  (b)  that  the  ABM  of  the  U68B  la 
entirely  inoperative  and  (c)  tliat  we  aim 
only   at   the  evacuated   people,   disregarding 
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the  cities  and  Industries,  the  people  ahal- 
tared  there,  as  well  as  the  remaining  mis- 
sile sites  In  the  US8B.  This  last  assumption 
is,  of  course,  least  credible. 

Under  the  aastimptions  lust  made,  the 
USSR  hostage  level  U  easily  estimated.  The 
evacuated  people  are  immune  to  two  of  the 
most  Important  effects  of  nuclear  weapons: 
fire  damage  and  fallout,  "nie  shelters  protect 
thacQ  from  the  fallout  radltxlon  and  no  large 
fires  can  spread  in  the  countryside.  They  are 
subject  to  the  blast.  Anyway.  If  fallout  is  to 
be  caused,  the  area  subject  to  a  certain  blast 
damage  Is  reduced  to  about  one-half.  The 
total  area  which  we  can  cover  with  a  blast 
wave  of  16  pel  overpreasure  is  19,000  square 
miles  '  This  overpreesure.  15  pel,  is  far  from 
the  "mean  lethal  overpressure"  ■  of  about  50 
psi,  as  established  by  extensive  studies.' 
Hence,  one  might  claim  that  the  number  of 
fatalities  which  the  USSR  leaders  have  to 
fear  Is  considerably  leas  than  the  number 
which  we  shall  otitaln,  using  the  adverse  as- 
sumptions (a),  (b)  and  (c).  To  some  extent 
this  may  be  true.  However,  if  one  considers 
additional  effects,  such  as  initial  radiation, 
flying  objects,  as  well  eis  damage  to  the  ear- 
drums which  (though  by  no  means  lethal) 
occurs  at  much  Jotcer  overpressures,  the  15 
p.il  may  be  a  good  estimate  for  a  "practical 
mean  lethal  overpressure," 

If  evacuation  has  taken  place,  bow  many 
people  will  there  be  wlibln  the  area  of  19.000 
square  miles  In  which  we  may  be  able  to 
create  the  practical  mean  lethal  over- 
pressure"? This  depends  on  the  area  Into 
which  the  people  of  the  cities  will  be  dis- 
persed. Chuykov's  aforementioned  article  ' 
glve.s  an  indication  for  this  He  mentlorui  a 
"city  A."  which  we  can  assume  to  be  Moscow, 
with  a  population  density  of  7000  per  square 
kilometer  (18.000  per  square  mile).  After 
evacuation,  the  density  would  drop  to  one 
tenth  of  these  figures  Since  the  population 
of  Moscow  Ls  about  7.5  million,  one  obtains 
an  evacuation  area  of  3900  square  miles  or  a 
maximum  evacuation  distance  of  about  ,35 
miles  '•  This  area  then  can  be  destroyed  by 
less  than  one  half  of  our  missiles  even  though 
the  "area  coverage"  needed  for  this  is.  since 
circles  do  not  cover  an  area  without  overlap, 
about    4700   square    miles. 

How  to  use  the  remaining  mLssUes.  with 
an  area  coverage  of  19,000 — 4.700^14,300 
square  miles?  Tlie  next  largest  city  in  the 
USSR  is  I/enlngrad  and,  since  It  lies  on  the 
sea  Us  population  cannot  be  dispersed  as  well 
as  that  of  Moscow,  The  dispersal  area  for  its  4 
million  people  Is  closer  to  3000  square  miles 
(again  using  the  maximum  dispersal  radius 
of  35  miles),  requiring  an  area  coverage  of 
about  24O0  .sq\iare  miles,  leaving  an  area  cov- 
erage of  11,900  square  miles  for  the  other 
large  cities  These— Kiev.  Baku.  Karkov. 
Oorky  and  Tashkent — have  populations  of 
about  14  million  each.  The  dispersal  of  these 
people  into  areas  similar  to  that  given  by 
Chuykov  for  "city  A,"  would  give  an  average 
density  of  14  million  3900  square  miles,  that 
Ifl  380  per  square  mile  There  would  be  no 
p-i!nt  In  covering  any  of  these  dispersal  areas 
with  an  overlapping  pattern  so  that  the  re- 
maining 1I.9O0  square  miles  would  place  an 
additional  4  3  million  people  at  risk  Together 
with  the  populations  of  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, this  gives  7,5  4  4  +  4,3  -- 15  8  million  peo- 
ple at  risk  If  we  accept  the  official  estimate 
that  about  two-thirds  of  our  missiles  func- 
tion as  expected,  the  total  number  of  hos- 
tages we  may  have  In  the  USSR  becomes  Just 
about  lO.B  million  people. 

This  estimate  Is  obtained  under  the  unre- 
alistic assumptions  (a),  (bi .  and  (c),  as  ex- 
plained above.  Actually,  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  mloRtles  to  a  flrst  strike,  the  destruction 
of  others  by  the  missile  defense  of  the  USSR, 
and  the  fact  that  at  least  sooie  of  our  own 
mlsMIea  would  be  aimed  at  industrial  and 
military  tastallatloos.  would  reduce  tb* 
number  of  "boaiacsa" — would  reduoe  It  to 
perbapa  ooe-haU  of  the  10.0  milUoa  figure." 
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The  total  Bumbar  of  easualtles  suffared  by 
the  peofile  oC  tb«  UWW  In  Wartd  War  n  was 
about  11  minton. 

aracuATTOH — a.  feb-uds  to 
oojrrmoirrATioNt 

There  Is  a  qusation  that  must  have  arisen 
Hi  the  reader's  mind  ooaosrnlng  the  real  ef- 
fecUvenesa  ot  evacuation  In  negating  our  "as- 
sured deatructloa"  capability.  It  concerns 
the  time  needed  for  evacuation  a«  contrasted 
with  the  warning  time  ol  a  missile  attack,. 
The  flying  time  of  the  land-based  missiles  la 
about  30  minutes,  that  of  submarine-based 
misallea  may  be  shorter.  Evacuation  of  cities 
takes  at  least  a  day — according  to  Oeneral 
Chuykov.  the  preu  is  one  of  the  means  of 
communicating  the  order  to  evacuate.  Hence, 
evacuation  la  not  a  valid  defense  measure  " 
ugalnat  a  first  strike,  certainly  not  against 
an  unanticipated  flrst  strike.  Does  this  cir- 
cumstance revalidate  the  doctrine  of  assured 
destruction,  and  Is  It  reassuring  in  this 
sense? 

The  answer  is,  in  this  writer's  opinion, 
rather  the  opposite.  City  evacuation  may  not 
be  a  valid  defense  measure  but.  should  a  flrst 
strike  or  a  confrontation  be  planned,  evac- 
uation would  give  the  Initiator  a  tremendous 
advantage.  While  fit^  million  lives  loet  U  a 
terrible  retribution,  it  is  "assured  destruc- 
tion"? Is  it  sure  to  deter  a  nation  that  lost 
twice  that  many  In  World  War  117  Can  a 
President  of  the  United  States  bargain  with 
this  deterrent  against  the  threat  of  a  first 
.strike  which  can  kill  many  millions  of 
A.'nerlcans? 

We  are  spending  less  than  35  cents  per 
person  per  year  for  civil  defense.  We  have 
hardly  any  blast  shelters,  no  plans  for  evacu- 
atiuti.  and  most  of  our  fallout  shelters  are 
kx-itted  in  cities,  exposed  to  destruction  by 
bla.st  We  have  i\lt  million  Russian  hostages; 
the  USSR  can  threaten  the  destruction  of 
more  than  80  million  American  lives.  In  a 
confrontation,  our  President  would  be  in  a 
very,  very  inferior  position. 

Assured  destruction  has  become  a  myth. 

rOOTNOTkS 

'■  I.  Janis,  BuU.  At.  Scientists  VI.  256 
I  1950) . 

'  See  various  articles  In  Survive  by  J.  Levey. 
:»ter  J    Oallar, 

'Marshall  V,  1.  Chuykov  Nauka  1  Thlzn 
(.Science  and  Life)  No  1.  p.  43  (1969),  Mar- 
shall Chuykov  may  be  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  a  representative  of  the  USSR 
at  President  Bisenhow«r's  funeral, 

« I.  Podchufarov,  Kommunlst  Vooruz- 
hennykk  811  (Oommuntot  of  the  Armed 
Ptarces)  No.  8  (April.  1966) .  p.  92. 

'  See  "Last  T^  Be  Eaten."  by  Edward  Teller, 
page  8.  this  Issue  of  Survive. 

•See  "They  Bet  Your  Life."  by  Arthur  A. 
Broyles.  page  6.  this  Issue  of  Surrltv, 

■  See.  for  Instance,  this  writer's  article  In 
Surx-ive,  Vol,  S.  No.  4.  p,  16. 

'The  "mean  lethal  overpressure"  la  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  wave  which  causes  fatal 
Injuries  In  50  per  cent  of  those  exposed  to  it. 

•See  various  publications  of  the  Lovelace 
Foundation,  In  particular  Report  Lr-ia4a-l 
by  CTaytoo  8.  White.  Sea  a>K>  DASA  report 
21 13  by  I.  O.  Bowen.  B.  R.  Flatcher  and  D.  R. 
Richmond  of  the  same  Foundation. 

'  This  writer's  estimate  for  the  evacuation 
area,  before  the  arUcle  of  raferaiaoe  3  became 
available,  was  60  miles.  The  resulting  eatUnata 
ol  the  maximum  casualty  figure  was  than  TA 
null  Ion,  Instead  of  the  10.A  million  to  be  ar- 
med at  here.  Actually,  the  book  of  rafarenea 
!  1  supporu  the  original,  hlghar  wtlmata  U 
duperaal  araa  (p.  63) . 

■■  The  astlmau  given  In  the  UBSB  tvctbook 
on  ClvU  Defense  (edited  by  M.  I.  Akimov)  la 
about  tour  times  low  if  I  undarstaiKl  this 
passage  oorrectly. 

' '  According  to  the  opinion  of  tine  autlUMS 
of  the  Uttle  Barber  Study,  It  la  not  a  valid 
defenaa  maaanre  to  be  inlttatad  by  tte  UA 
See  "Tba  Thrwt"  ctaaptar  of  aiTll 
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Uttla  ■ailMr  Report,  TID-M0M,  puUlriMd 
by  «1M  DtvlstoB  of  Tec^nteal  Inf  onnaUoa. 
UJB.  Atoasle  KDcrgy  OoniTnlwIfin,  IMP. 


Is  rm  SoTxrr  Crvn.  Dsmras  Paooasit 
Kbaixt  Brrm  Than  Oums? 

(By  Joanne  Levey  Oallar) 
SOVIET  paoosAM  caowiMo;  amxxican  psockam 

BKSIMKXHG 

When  I  speak  to  various  groups  on  Soviet 
clrll  deCenae.  a  question  that  repeatedly 
comes  up  U  this  one:  If  somoooe  so  desired, 
could  be  not  make  just  aa  good  a  case  for  the 
aztenslveneia  of  the  U.S.  olvll  defense  effort 
as  you  have  made  for  the  Soviet  one?  This 
question  la  asked  Invartahly  by  reflectiw.  in- 
telligent membets  of  the  audience,  thoae  who 
want  to  be  sure  thai  I  have  not  been  oversold 
on  the  eameetnass  of  the  Soviet  elvU  defease 
effort  by  the  Soviet  material  I  have  read. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  in  the  evuu  of 
nuclear  war,  no  one  can  give  an  Ironclad 
guarantee  that  this  Soviet  program  to  protect 
their  essential  Industrial  workers  in  urban 
blast  shelters  and  to  evacuate  everybody  else 
to  the  surrounding  countryside  and  provide 
fallout  protection  for  them  wUl  work.'-*  I  can 
attest,  however,  both  to  the  eameatneas  and 
the  intansity  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  Instruct 
their  entire  population  in  the  nvwans  and 
methods  of  defense  asainet  nuclear  weapona, 
compared  with  a  very  low-key  Amerlean  pro- 
gram. The  Soviet  program  appears  to  be 
growing  in  strength  and  eOectiveness,  while 
the  American  program  Ls  shrinking. 

INBTBtJCTIOW    or    SOVIBT    POPUl^TIOr* NATIOK- 

WIDI,  COMPtTUSOBT, 


Numerous  articles,"  "  for  example,  on  the 
clvU  defense  Instruction  ot  school  children  in 
grades  five,  six,  seven  and  nine  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  school  children  In  all  flfteen 
republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  being 
taught  to  protect  themselves.  Details  about 
the  1988-1969  curriculum  which  Include  Im- 
portant changes  in  method  and  content  of 
courses  taught  In  the  previous  year,  letters 
of  suggestion  and  criticism  from  parents  and 
teachers,  and  descriptions  of  equipment  (gas 
masks,  flrst-ald  kits)  and  teaching  materials 
(manuala,  handbooks,  posters,  fllm  strips) 
supplied  to  the  schools,  all  pcdnt  to  the  fact 
that  Russian  school  children  Indeed  receive 
a  thorotigh  training  In  clvU  defense." 

Nor  Is  It  school  children  alone  who  are  in- 
structed In  civil  defense.  Marshal  V.  I.  Chuy- 
kov, U.S.8.R.  Chief  of  ClvU  Defense,  when 
outlining  the  1909  civil  defense  program  In 
an  Interview,  stated,  "It  Is  pertinent  that 
this  year  the  task  of  training  the  popolatlon 
in  the  ai-bour  program  is  to  be  com- 
pleted." "  And  as  Joseph  Bomm,  the  then 
Director  of  Clyil  Defenw,  testified  at  a  re- 
cent hearing.  "They  (the  Soviets)  have  a  tre- 
mendous civil  defense  training  program. 
Their  society  is  different.  They  can  direct 
I>eople  to  be  trained.  There  Is  no  question 
that  over  100  mUUon  people  have  taken  their 
intentive  clvU  defense  training  course.  TTiey 
are  now,  I  think  in  their  sixth  mandatory* 
training  cycle."  " 

INSTBOCnON    or    t7.B.    aCBOOI.   CmUlBZN — 

BPOTTT,  voLmrrAST.  imoiaacTEB 
On  tba  othar  hand,  I  know  of  no  similar 
nationwide  prograai  in  tba  UB.  for  instruct- 
ing our  own  population.  While  the  national 
OOea  ot  ClvU  Daf  enae  has  provided  training 
for  Instructors  of  adult  education  courses 
and  has  devalopad  with  the  PubUo  Health 
Servioaa  a  madlcal  salf-halp  training  course, 
these  oounea  bav*  baan  adopted  in  what  Mr. 
Romm  deaorlbea  as  "wpottj  fashion"  at  the 
junior  high  school  and  high  school  levoU. 
Under  a  training  program  like  ours,  which  in 
Mr.  Ramml  words  is  "rolantary  .  .  .  not  dl- 
rvcted."**  only  a  vary  niaQ  fraetlon  of  oar 
populaoe,  ettbar  tn  aobool  or  out  at  aafhool. 
Is  learning  about  civil  dafenae.  m  fact,  few 


FOotaotaa  at  and  oC  arttal*. 
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of  US  know  ot  any  children  who  tevc  rvoelwd 
any  ctvU  defaaaa  training. 

DiucTzoM  or  aovTXx  rvmuc  ai  lao  uom  to  waan 
dvn,  nsmsx 

Similarly,  the  afetentton  of  tbe  Soviet  pub- 
lic Is  eonUauoualy  directed  toward  dvU  de- 
fense through  aU  the  preas  madia — DcrwapaF- 
pers,  magannw.  movies,  radio  and  television, 
while  the  attention  of  tba  UJB.  cttlaens  Is 
rartiy  called  to  dvll  dsfenee  nsattecs  through 
any  preas  medium  whataoever.  A  Soviet  arti- 
cle Informs  us,  tat  aiample,  "It  Is  wry  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  in  reoent  times  materials  on 
this  subject  (civil  defease)  have  been  pub- 
lished In  all  the  central  newspapers,  and  also 
In  the  magarrtnes  'Kommunlst,'  'Sovlot  ttopu- 
tatov  trudyashchlkhsya,'  "Sovietakya  prof- 
Boyuzy,'  'Ogonek,'  'Nauka  1  Zhlcn,'  and  oth- 
ers." X  Another  Soviet  source  indicates  that 
"more  than  a  thousand  persons  have  par- 
ticipated in  (providing)  televlaioo  broadcasts 
in  all  studios."  " 

But  skeptics  need  not  take  the  word  of  the 
Russian  sources.  U.S.  resident  reportws  in 
Moscow  from  two  of  our  most  dlstlnguisbed 
newq>apers  verify  the  outflow  of  articles  on 
civil  defense  In  the  Russian  prsaa.  Bernard 
OwertJEman  of  the  New  Y«rk  Time*  reports: 
"The  article  (on  large-scale  civil  defense 
preparations  In  the  Soviet  republic  of  Ka- 
zakhstan) tn  Pravda,  the  Communist  party 
newspaper,  was  the  latest  of  a  series  in  recent 
years  stressing  the  importance  of  dvU  de- 
fense "  >*  And  caiartoite  Balkovaki  of  the 
Chrijfton  Science  Monitor  attests,  "A  drive  to 
bolster  public  awareness  of  civil  defense  is 
under  way  here.  The  Soviet  preas  recently 
has  carried  a  number  of  articles  about  air- 
raid dnus  in  factorlM.  training  exercises  on 
farms,  and  other  maasures  designed  to  pre- 
pare Russians  In  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  .  .  . 
Movie  houses  show  special  films  and  veterans 
of  World  War  U  give  lectures  on  the  subject 
(Of  ClvU  defense)."  According  to  Miss  Sai- 
kowskL  "Justlflcatlon  for  this  heightened  at- 
tention to  civil  defense  is  the  allegedly  grow- 
ing threat  of  the  forces  of  imperialism'  and 
attempts  of  the  West  to  undermine  the  Com- 
munist camp."  '* 

ATXEI^TION      or      XJJ.     POPDXJU3S    DUm.IU>     A  WAT 

FBOK  crvn.  DKmsx 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Dr  Eugene  Wig- 
ner, XT,S.  Nobel  laureate,  submitted  an  ar- 
ticle on  dvll  defense  to  the  Hew  York  Times. 
it  was  politely  received  but  never  printed.  A 
similar  effort  to  Interest  the  Remder't  IHfett 
In  reprlnung  an  article  on  Soviet  civil  defense 
was  turned  down  with  comments  iraj^ylng 
that  the  subject  of  dvll  defense  was  of  little 
interest.  That  these  are  not  Isolated  eases  Is 
substantiated  by  a  review  of  the  ItoutBr't 
CHilde  to  Periodical  Uteratvrt  for  th«  past 
three  years.  ReadeTf  OuUe  al  March  IBM 
to  February  1967  contained  sev«n  articles  on 
"Civil  Defense";  Readers'  CMride.  March  1»67 
to  February  19«8,  btrt  two  artlctea,  one  of 
which  was  on  Russian  dvll  defense:  and 
Readerr  Guide,  March  1»«8  to  February  1988. 
not  a  single  article  on  dvll  defwiae.  UB.  or 
otherwise.  Thus,  tn  the  same  years  that  Bo- 
vlet  periodicals  »nd  newspapers  stepped  up 
the  number  of  articles  on  civil  defense,  Amo-- 
Ican  arttclea  in  periodicals  and  newq>apeis 
have  decreased  to  aero.  I  rwienUy  queeUoned 
ten  pec^le  at  randocn:  like  me,  none  bad 
seen  a  program  or  evan  a  spot  announcement 
having  to  do  with  Am«1can  dvll  defense  on 
television  for  several  years. 

PABTT  ANB  OOVHUTlOBrr  MAIOtAn  ■nWMCTHXNS 

sovirr   civn,   aarawsa.    ■vaccatiom   flaws 

OONaOLJDAT^ 

The  iBcrease  in  articles  on  dvll  defsaiae  In 
the  Sonet  Union  ean  be  viewed  legitimately 
as  a  reflection  of  govarament  and  party  con- 
oem.  Soviet  civil  detenae  was  gtvan  a  major 
booat  in  IBM  at  the  Tftvaty-tblrd  Party  Ooa- 
greas  when  the  Oentnl  Oommlttae  of  the 
Cotnmunist  Party  called  for  aUeiigthesiing 
dvU    da<enaa.»-"    Tha    Sovlat    SBVwnaant 
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gftT*  lasUUttre  tMth  to  this  mand«t«  wtth 
tb*  Law  «m  Unlvwwa  IflUtMjr  OMls»tlo&. 
article  ■erwnt— n  at  which  call*  fcr  ootapul- 
marj  elril  ttofanae  training  In  the  gnula 
•chcx^,  high  Mhoola,  and  tachnloal  ■chooU 
throughout  tho  Sorlat  Unloo.*-* 

Another  reault  of  th«  party  and  gorem- 
mant  mandata  waa  to  (Ubatantlally  oonaoll- 
data  and  atrengthan  existing  plane  for 
pre-attaek  evaeuatlon  and  dlaperaal  of  large 
■egmanta  of  the  clTlllan  population  during 
pwloda  of  crlala  aacalatlon.  V.  I.  Chuykov. 
aovlat  Chief  of  ClvU  Dafense;  O.  V.  TolstUcoT. 
former  Sorlet  Chief  of  OlTll  Defense;  and  L>t. 
Oen.  D.  Shuryrln,  Ftrat  Deputy  Chief  of 
Soviet  CItU  Defense,  have  all  recently  em- 
phaalMd  that  urban  pre-attaek  evacuation  Is 
an  extremely  effectlTe  measure  in  saving 
Uvea.  Shuvyrln.  In  deaerlblng  evaooatlon  as 
"the  most  radical  means  of  defense,"  Indi- 
cates that  through  evactiatlon.  "It  H  possible 
to  aehleve  a  reduction  in  the  population 
density  by  scores  at  times  In  the  large  cities." 
In  addition,  he  points  out  that  the  feasibility 
of  evacuation  Is  enhanced  In  the  Soviet 
TTnl<m  (1)  by  the  socialist  system  and  the 
planned  economy,  which  enables  the  S.U.  to 
organise  and  carry  oat  evacuation  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale;  (3)  by  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  motherland,  the  great  capacity  of  the 
suburban  area,  which  pemxlts  the  settling  of 
an  enormous  quantity  of  Individuals  In  rural 
localities,  and  (3)  by  a  well-oontrolled  trans- 
port, which  can  move  people  out  of  cltlee  in 
a  short  period  of  time."  Marshal  Chuykov,  In 
an  article  appearing  In  Science  and  Life,  a 
widely  distributed  and  highly  regarded  Soviet 
ixtagazlne,  makes  the  same  claims  for  the 
feasibility  of  evacuation "  as  Shuvyrln, 
stressing  that  In  the  light  of  Its  effectiveness, 
supplying  people  with  food  and  water — not 
defending  from  nuclear  weapons — is  the 
really  knotty  problem." 

That  the  Soviets  take  evacuation  seriously 
Is  also  evident  in  the  comprehensiveness  and 
detail  of  their  program.  Every  town,  for 
example,  has  an  evacuation  transport  com- 
mission, which  is  beaded  by  the  deputy 
chairman  of  the  local  Council  of  Workers' 
Deputies,  whose  responsibility  Is  to  coordi- 
nate the  evacuation  of  the  population  by  rail, 
motor  and  water."" 

Slaborate  evaouatlon  plans  including  the 
designation  of  collecting  points  at  which  the 
avaouees  would  assemble;  evacuation  passes 
fo*  every  man,  woman  and  child,"  the  pres- 
ence of  a  doctor  or  nurse  with  every  evacua- 
tion train  or  convoy  or  trucks;  explicit  In- 
structions on  what  every  family  should 
take"  (depending  on  climate  and  season) 
and  the  maximum  weight  of  luggage  and 
contents.**  There  are  also  plans  for  receiv- 
ing the  evacuees  in  the  country  ** — providing 
them  with  food,  water,  and  Jobs,  and  even 
for  having  their  mall  delivered  to  them  at 
their  new  addresses.**  Thus,  the  seriousnees 
with  which  the  Soviets  take  evacuation  Is 
evident  In  ( I )  the  declarations  of  their  mili- 
tary strategists  of  Its  efTectiveneas,  (3)  the 
existence  of  civil  defense  evacuation  commis- 
sions in  every  town  and  vUage,  and  (3)  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  plans  for  carry- 
ing It  out. 

JDSCKEASIMa    BOIWrr    ALLOCATIONS    WKAKkN    VA. 

cxvxL  Dxroras 
I  have  suggested  that  the  increase  In 
articles  on  civil  defense  In  the  Soviet  press  Is 
a  reflection  of  government  and  party  oonoem. 
By  the  same  token,  it  i»  likely  that  prea* 
apathf  toteartl  civil  defense  in  the  U.S.  it  a 
reflection  of  ffovemment  apathy,  which  ie 
evident  (n  ieereaaing  budget  outlay*  for  civil 
da/sfus.  While  the  XJS.  govammant  author- 
ised «3S8.0  mlUlon  for  oItU  defense  in  1S«3. 
ckUy  glOS.l  mlUloa."  Isas  than  half  the  1903 
allocation,  was  authorlaad  for  1M0,  the  year 
that  the  Communist  Party  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Issued  Its  mandate  to  strengthen  dvU 


Kx>«noites  at  and  at  artlola. 
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dsfanaa.  And  the  aUoeattotn  for  elvU  defense 
for  19M  was  g«.l  mlUlon,"  tte  lovsat 
(Z>eoreasM  in  oMl  d«/enss  aUoooMoiM  ad- 
mittedly  refaot  hudgttary  mU*  to  offtet  ex- 
pendititret  fnourrwl  by  th*  Viatnmm.  War. 
However,  eves  when  aUowtng  for  the  higher 
pri€>rlty  of  mUttary  requirementt  in  South- 
eart  Asia,  the  wiedom  of  to  teverly  cuTtailing 
our  etvU  defense  program  teems  qitettionattle. 
Joteph  Romm  hat  tettifled  before  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  as  folloios: 

"Last  year  I  emj^asiaed  that  the  FT  1998 
budget  estimate  of  $77.3  million  was  the 
minimum  sustaining  level  for  the  national 
civil  defense  effort.  The  FY  1999  appropria- 
tion iMU  $81  million,  or  21%  lest  than  the 
sustaining  budget  and  29%  less  than  the  FT 
199$  appropriation.  As  a  result,  essential  parts 
of  the  FY  1999  program  have  had  to  be 
severely  curtailed  and  tome  elementt  de- 
ferred.")'* (Author's  Ualios.)  authorised 
Federal  expendlturee  for  civil  defense  in  the 
past  eight  years.** 

Present  policy  of  attempting  to  provide 
fallout  protection  for  people  near  their  homes 
and  places  of  work  has  pyrevalled  since  IdM 
when  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion (FCDA)  declared  that  national  civil  de- 
fense policy  "which  now  includes  planning 
for  the  movement  of  people  from  target  areas 
if  time  permits,  will  now  also  Include  the 
use  of  shelter  to  provide  protection  from 
radio-active  fallout'**  In  the  same  release 
the  FCDA  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  effective- 
ness of  blast  shelters  when  they  stated. 
"There  is  no  assurance  that  even  the  deepest 
shelter  would  give  protection  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  Justify  the  cost."  "  While 
the  wording  of  the  1968  FCDA  release  seems 
to  give  equal  billing  to  evacuation  and  fall- 
out protection.  In  practice  national  policy 
since  that  time  has  placed  almost  exclusive 
emphasis  on  rollout  protection  witn  virtually 
no  consideration  of  evacuation.  Nor  has  any 
effort  been  made  to  provide  blast  protection 
for  the  population. 

In  citing  the  absence  of  a  workable  evacua- 
tion plan  in  the  U.S..  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  should  Inaugurate  such  a  plan  our- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  a  federal  order  to 
evacuate  our  population  during  a  period  of 
crisis  could  very  well  serve  to  escalate  the 
crisis  rather  than  diminish  it.  Also,  as  the 
Soviets  themselves  recognize,  an  evacuation 
policy  has  a  greater  chance  of  success  in  the 
t7.S.S.B.  where  there  Is  a  well  established 
tradition  of  public  obedience  to  the  directives 
of  a  strong  central  government  and  a  dis- 
tinct separation  of  cities  (In  contrast  to  the 
megalopolises  of  the  U.S.).  And,  finally,  as 
the  Soviets  again  correctly  surmise,  they 
could  evacuate  their  population  with  reason- 
able confidence  that  we  would  not  attack 
them  unless  we  were  ourselves  attacked. 
Thus,  I  am  not  criticizing  the  U.S.  for  de- 
emphaslrlng  evacuation  as  a  civil  defense 
policy.  I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  suc- 
cessful evacuation  of  Soviet  cities  during  a 
period  of  escalating  international  srlsU  oould 
give  the  U.S.S.R.  a  decided  strategic  advan- 
tage over  us.  It  would  degrade  our  deterrence 
capability,  take  the  teeth  out  of  McNamara'S 
policy  of  assured  destruction,  and  offset  the 
strategic  balance  by  substantially  reducing 
the  number  of  Sovlat  urban  casualties  in  a 
oountarvalue  attack.  However,  the  only  an- 
ew^ today  to  a  suooeasful  Soviet  evacuation 
might  be  a  return  to  oia  pre- 1058  sraeua- 
tlon  policy,  even  with  all  the  inafflelaooy  and 
confusion  an  actual  evacuation  would  entail. 
aooQR  KsmcATss  or  czbtadt,  sracmc  sovncr 
cxTii.  DSFKKsa  ooars 

Whlls  figures  on  ths  cost  of  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  program  are  not  available.  It  is  poa- 
slbla  to  make  soma  very  rough  est1mat.es  of 
annual  azpendltures  for  certain  spadilo  dvll 
dtfanse  aotlvltlss,  which  we  know  exist,  and 
to  extrapolate  the  eoat  from  that  of  the 
same  dvU  defense  activity  were  wa  to  In- 
angnxata  It  In  the  U,B.  Lat  oa  take,  for  «■- 
ample,  the  ooat  of  dvU  dtf  enae  Instruction  of 
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the  population.  As  wa  bavs  alreadj  noted 
from  Mr.  Bomm's  testtmony,  ow  100  mil- 
lion auaslans  have  received  tntanstva  dvll 
defense  training.  We  also  know  that  the  pr«a- 
ent  civil  defense  training  oouras  for  adults  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  twenty-one  hours,  whlla 
school  children  receive  eighty  hours  of  dvU 
defense  instruction  by  the  time  they  com- 
plete the  ninth  grade.  Keeping  these  figures 
In  mind,  let  us  consider  the  cost  of  training 
86  million  Americans — the  equivalent  of  100 
million  Russians — ^In  dvll  defense.  If  we  al- 
low SI  per  hour  per  person  {The  arruiunt  paid 
to  US.  industrial  workers  (in  the  SotHet 
Union  workers  receive  civil  defense  training 
during  work  houra)^  would  doubtless  be 
considerably  more  than  $1  per  hour.  How- 
ever, since  we  must  include  students  and  the 
unemployed,  an  average  cost  of  $1  en  hour 
seems  fair.)  tor  a  31 -hour  program  of  In- 
struction, the  cost  to  our  national  economy 
would  be  about  $17  billion  (to  the  Soviet 
economy,  over  (3  billion),  a  figure  which  Is 
more  than  our  total  national  allooatlons  for 
civil  defense  for  the  past  eight  years.  (The 
reader  should  be  aware  that  even  were  we  to 
inaugurate  a  civil  defense  instruction  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  Soviets'  the  actual  costs 
would  not  be  reflected  in  the  federal  defense 
allocations.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  such  a 
program  would  represent  a  real  allocation  of 
national  resources  "costing"  approximately 
the  amount  we  suggest.  The  Soviets,  of 
course,  may  also  keep  their  books  in  a  similar 
way  )  And  this  does  not  Indude  the  cost  of 
training  the  instructors,  who.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  receive  36  hours  of  special  instruction 
for  clvU  defense  teachers.**  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude teaching  materials,  such  as  slides,  post- 
ers, and  textbooks:  nor  equipment,  such  ss 
gas  masks  and  fliat-atd  kits.  Also,  we  must 
keep  In  mind  that  instructing  the  population 
Is  but  one  aspect  of  civil  defense. 

Again  we  know  frtan  Mr.  Romm's  testi- 
mony that  the  Soviet  Union  has  s  "heavy 
military  organization  from  top  right  down  to 
the  bottom"  *•  qMcificolly  to  assist  the  civil- 
ian civil  defense  organisation.  Tne  civil  de- 
fense military  organlaatlon  Is  beaded  by 
V.  I.  Chuykov,  a  full  fledged  Marshal,  and 
senior  colonels  are  located  in  small  political 
Jurisdictions  (equivalent  to  our  ciUee  and 
states ) ,  wbere  tbey  bead  up  units  of  civil 
defense  which  consist  principally  of  military 
people.  The  Soviet  Union  has  several  schools 
to  train  these  people.  One  Is  the  two-year 
Moecow  military  dvll  defense  academy  ee- 
tablUhed  in  March  1967  to  train  Junior  of- 
ficers In  ClvU  dsfsnse.*'-''  The  costs  for  oper- 
ating this  academy  and  maintaining  ths 
civil  defense  military  units  are  difficult  to 
determine,  but  undoubtedly  are  considerable. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  costs  for  urban 
blast  shelters,  which  the  Soviets  bavs  pro- 
vided, at  least  in  some  degree,  for  ssssntlsl 
workers  in  vital  Industries.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  expenses  connected  with  the  elab- 
orate plans  that  the  Soviets  have  for  evac- 
uating the  bulk  of  population,  all  people 
who  are  non-easential  to  vltai  Industries,** 
to  the  countryside. 

A  OOKPAJUSOW  or  CXaTADf  SOVTBT  AND  VM. 

ciYXL  iMuraivas  axraNumTaaa 

We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  Instructing 
100  million  Soviet  dtlsena  in  dvll  defense  to 
be  shout  sa  bUllon.  It  U  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  time  period  over  which  this  In- 
struction has  taksn  place,  as  we  know  that 
the  thrust  to  provide  every  one  with  a  mini- 
mum of  31  hours  of  training  was  a  fairly  re- 
cent one.**  However,  even  If  we  should  say 
that  this  training  took  place  over  the  past 
six  yean,  the  totai  federal  allooatton  In  the 
VA  to  mU  dvU  defense  sctlvlttsa  dwlng  this 
s^me  period — gg7g.T  million — would  repre- 
sent 28.7%  of  the  amount  ^>ent  by  the  So- 
viets on  one  single  aspect  at  their  program: 
odueattng  the  piiUkUe. 

We  iMve  yet  to  mantlon  the  eoat  of  the 
U.8.  laatruethjn  program.  Of  the  total  fed- 
eral alloeatkni  tor  otrll  defense  over  the  past 
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six  years,  $673.7  million,  the  amount  spent 
on  education  and  training  activities  was 
$63  7  million.*'  Thus,  the  budgetary  alloca- 
tion for  all  education  and  ualning  activities 
over  the  past  six  years  In  the  U.S.  has  aver- 
aged $10  a  mlUlon  a  year,  or  \\.\%  a  rear 
of  the  total  authorized  outlay  for  civil  de- 
fense over  Ihl.s  period  ■■'  If  we  were  to  use  this 
percentage  to  extrapolate  the  total  cost  of  the 
Soviet  program  over  the  past  six  years, 
we  would  arrive  at  the  staggering  figure  of 
$18  billion,  or  $3  billion  a  year  Even  If  we 
were  to  raise  the  percentage  of  the  Soviet 
ClvU  defense  outlay  for  education  to  SS'a';  . 
we  would  still  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $6  billion, 
or  approximately  $1  billion  a  year.  Thus,  wc 
can  say  with  some  uegree  of  certainty  that 
the  annual  Soviet  budget  for  civil  defense 
lies  s<.raewhere  between  $1  and  $3  billion  Or 
put  another  way,  the  Soviets  spend  one  to 
three  times  more  on  civil  defense  In  one  year 
than  the  total  amount  allocated  by  the  US 
federal  government  for  civil  defense  In  eight 
years  For  a  country  only  15'^  larger  than 
ours  to  spend  over  ten  times  more  than  ours 
on  ClvU  defense  points  to  a  seriousness  of 
Interest  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than 
ours. 

SOVIETS  RICOCNIZE    .VEED   FOR   BLAST   PXOTECTION 

Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  U.S.. 
provides  compulsory  and  nationwide  cIvU 
defense  instruction  for  lla  population.  But 
the  differences  oetween  the  two  programs 
(1..  not  end  here,  there  Is  also  an  essential 
difference  In  phUosophy  over  the  imptortance 
of  blast  protection.  The  SovleU  recognize  the 
need  for  affording  protection  from  the  blaat 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  to  people  In  cities 
and  have  provided  such  protection  In  all 
cities  with  subways  The  Moscow  subway  sys- 
tem, for  example,  extends  for  over  seventy- 
five  miles  and  has  more  than  eighty  stations. 
MB.  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  at- 
tested to  the  depth  of  this  subway  and  to 
the  presence  of  both  heavy  blast  doors  In 
the  stations  and  nlgh-speed  escalators,  which 
convey  passengers  down  into  them.  Nor  Is 
Moscow  the  only  city  with  subways  equipped 
with  blast  doors.  Again  U  3.  visitors  have  ob- 
served similar  protective  faculties  In  both 
Leningrad  and  Kiev.  Bakl  and  Tbilisi  also 
have  subways,  and  new  ones  are  being  estab- 
lished in  Tashkent  and  Kharkov.  That  aU 
seven  systems  are  designed  for  blast  protec- 
tion Is  substantiated  by  a  recent  Russian  tele- 
vision scenario  on  Reliable  Means  of  Pro- 
tection." This  scenario,  which  Includes  shots 
from  a  film  of  a  subway,  has  the  accompany- 
ing script:  •These  structures  can  protect  a 
person  from  blast  waves,  light  radiation  and 
radioactive  contamination  Here  you  see  the 
subway.  In  cities  which  have  one  the  re.sl- 
dents  will  alwajrs  find  protection  In  It."  ** 
PRoncTioN    rN    uNmD   statis    LiMmD   to 

r.tLLOUT 

Meanwhile,  since  1968,  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  has  been  to  focus  exclusively  on  fallout 
protection  Thus,  there  has  been  no  emphasis 
even  on  using  preferentially  thoee  fallout 
shelters  that  afford  some  measure  of  blast 
protection.  This  policy  has  led.  for  example, 
to  the  Identification  of  10  million  fallout 
shelter  spaces  In  Manhattan  (much  more 
than  the  peak  population  of  the  Island)  with 
no  preferential  selection  of  those  shelters  for 
public  use  which  might  offer  protection  from 
blast  as  well  as  fallout. 

SOVIETS   STKESS    rALLOtT    PROTECTION    IN    XUkAL 
AKXAS 

While  the  Soviets  recognize  the  need  for 
blast  protection  in  cities,  they  emphasize 
protection  against  fallout  in  the  country. 
Thus,  there  are  explicit  manuals  with  de- 
tailed instructions  both  on  erecting  hasty 
shelters  out  of  materials  at  hand  on  on 
converting  vegetable  bins,  ceUars  and  base- 
ments and  sUage  pits  to  fallout  shelters.** 
Village  dwellers  are  given  blueprints  and 
alloted  bricks  ■>  for  strengthening  these  facil- 
ities."* Since  the  centerpiece  of  the  Soviet 
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clvU  defense  program  is  to  evacuate  all  non- 
essential urban  dwellers  to  rural  areas,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  they  stress  Increasing 
the  fallout  fadlitiee  In  the  country '^•* 

UNITED    STATES    DISCONTINtrXS    BOXAI.    SHZI.TXB 
DCVXLOPMXNT    FROOHAM 

Meenwhlle,  the  US  Office  of  ClvU  Defense, 
which  appropriated  funds  to  fotir  agrlciU- 
tural  engineers  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
for  a  minimal  "Rural  Shelter  Development 
Program,"  brought  this  program  to  a  close 
on  December  31,  1969. 

St'MUdART         YES,      THE      SOVIET     CIVIL      DETENSX 
PROGRAM    IS  INDEED   MUCH  BETTER  THAN   OURS 

Coming  back  to  our  original  question— Is 
the  Soviet  clvU  defense  really  l>etter  than 
ours? — we  have  no  choice  but  to  answer  In 
the  affirmative.  That  the  Soviets  take  civil 
defense  more  seriously  than  we  do  and  are 
instituting  It  much  more  e3ectively  than  we 
are  is  evident  in  these  facts  which  we  have 
considered: 

( 1 )  Instruction  of  Soviet  school  children 
Is  nationwide,  compulsory  and  directed:  In- 
struction of  U.S.  school  children  is  ^)otty, 
voluntary,  undirected 

(2)  Direction  of  public  attention  toward 
ClvU  defense  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparent 
in  the  Increased  use  of  all  press  media  for 
ClvU  defense  purposes  over  the  past  three 
years:  direction  of  public  attention  away 
from  ClvU  defense  in  the  US  Is  apparent  in 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  any  mention  of 
Civil  defen.se  from  all  news  media  during  the 
same  period 

(3)  Party  and  government  have  Issued 
mandates  for  strengthening  civil  defense  in 
the  past  three  years  and  have  funded  a  great- 
ly extended  program,  of  which  one  aspect 
alone,  public  instruction,  has  cost  about  $2 
billion:  U.S.  government  has  decreased  total 
appropriations  for  civil  defense  from  $105  1 
mUUon  to  $68  1  mUUon  over  the  same  period 
of  time.  Its  eight-year  total  for  clvi:  defense 
allocations  coming  to  less  than  the  Soviet 
expenditure  for  Instructing  their  population. 

(4)  Soviet  policy  Is  to  recognize  the  need 
for  blast  protection  and  to  provide  It,  for  ex- 
ample. In  seven  urban  subway  systems:  U  8 
policy  is  to  focus  exclusively  on  fallout  pro- 
tection with  no  provision  for  preferential  use 
of  shelters  which  offer  some  degree  of  blast 
protection, 

(5)  Soviets  stress  fallout  protection  In 
rural  areas  and  provide  free  blueprints  and 
materials  to  farmers  and  villagers:  the  US 
brought  Its  extremely  small  Rural  Shelter 
Development  Program  to  a  close  at  the  end  of 
1969. 
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cern"! .  Voyennyfe  Znanij/m  {MiHtarg  Kncrwl- 
eaget.  No   3  (kftoacow.  1968). 

"  A,  D.  OorcbakoT.  Tu.  A.  Zhukov.  U  L 
Koaltalve.  N.  A.  Rcaaal  and  A.  A.  Khomko, 
Sfnpie  Skeltert  for  Protectiom  Agmnst  Weap- 
ons of  Mass  De.itructian.  Stale  Publishing 
Bouse  on  Literature  on  Construction  and 
Arcbltacture    (Mom»w     1»«4). 

>"  B.  Morkovkln,  Civii  De/emse  in  (Ae  Coan- 
tryHde  i  Moscow,  1944  > . 

—  A.  P.  Durlkov  and  V.  I.  Cbumakoiv.  Pro- 
tecting tA«  H.ur»i  Pvp%U*tiou  Against  Ra- 
dtoocMve  Contamiaatioia.  Publlahlng  Houss 
for   Agricultural   Uterature    (Moaoow,   1963). 


JUDGE     SHERMAN     O      FINKSU>VER 
TAKES  OATH   OF  OFKICE 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MKE)  McKEVITT 

or    COL.OKAI>0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  October  12.  197 1 

Mr  McKEVrrr  Mr  Speaker,  this 
coming  Friday  an  Important  erent  will 
take  place  In  the  VS.  District  Coart  for 
the  District  of  Colorado.  The  oath  of  of- 
fice as  XJS.  ftirtrict  court  judse  win  be 
administered  to  Judge  Sherman  O.  Plne- 
silver.  whose  nomination  to  the  Federal 
bench  was  recently  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Judge  PUmilTer  Is  a  truly  dis- 
Ungulahed  jurlAt.  He  reeetved  Me  degree 
In  law  from  the  University  of  Denver  In 
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1952  and  was  admitted  to  the  Colorado 
Bar  shortly  thereafter. 

Judge  Flnesflver  first  served  as  an  as- 
sistant city  attorney  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Denrer  and  was  appohited  to 
the  Denver  County  bench  In  1955  and  for 
fom-  siiccesslve  terms. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Denver  district 
court  In  1962  and  reelected  In  1966. 

Judge  Finesilver's  career  has  been  an 
outstanding  one.  During  his  tenure  on 
Uie  bench,  the  court  received  no  less 
tlian  hve  American  Bar  Association 
awards  for  being  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing courts  in  the  United  States. 
Judge  FinesUver  also  earned  recognition 
for  his  human  apprt>ach  to  the  law. 
Among  hLs  many  awards  Is  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  laws  degree  from  Oallandet 
College  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  legal 
rights  for  the  deaf.  His  work  in  the  field 
of  highway  .safety  brought  him  national 
recognition  and  appointment  In  1969  to  a 
National  Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety. 

Judge  FinesUver  made  his  mark  long 
ago  as  a  community  leader  in  Denver  and 
a  prominent  Judge.  So  it  came  as  no 
surprise  when  President  Nixon  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  U.S.  district  court. 

Ail  of  us  who  know  Judge  Finesllver 
send  him  our  best  wishes  for  a  distin- 
gui.shed  career  as  a  Federal  judge. 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME  EMBARGO 


LEAA   COMMAND  TRAININO 
PROQRAM 


HON   MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MAasACHUhi  I  iw 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRiSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  social  responsivenees  and  non- 
violent restraints  constitute  two  of  the 
newly  recognized  essential  attributes  of 
effective  police  enforcement  in  group 
confrontation  crises,  which  have  become 
more  recurrent  in  recent  days,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Aasistance  Adminis- 
tration deserves  much  credit  for  its 
highly  respected  command  training  pro- 
gram, which  emphasiaes  these  qualities, 
among  others,  in  the  mediation  at  social 
conflicts 

The  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management,  which  Is 
headauartered  in  the  Woodland  Htlls 
section  of  Babson  College,  In  Wellealey, 
which  la  kx»Ued  within  my  lOth  Con- 
gressional District,  hi  Masaachusetts,  has 
awarded  certificates  of  achleremcnt  to 
the  first  grotv  of  police  ofBeers  and  per- 
.<wnne!  to  conclude  a  3-week  conrse  in 
tiie  institute's  new  fadhty 

It  can  well  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement to  all  ooDcemed  Americans 
to  note  the  lncre«Lsed  emphasis  and 
recognition  accorded  in-deotii  training 
for  police  personnel,  and  itady  of  new 
approaches  to  effective  crime  deterrence. 
high  among  the  priorities  of  this  Insti- 
tute, from  which  more  than  1 ,500  pohce 
personnel  have  now  received  certtficatea. 

Tbe  Law  finforeeaocnt  Awlrtance  Ad- 
mtnMtratkxi.  and  the  New  England  Aa- 
■oeftton  of  ddefs  at  Poboe,  arc  taichtr 
to  be  eonmoided  for  thetr  tnttlattras  la 
the  success  of  this  timely  and 
worthwhile  Institute. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 

or  viBCD«ia 

IN  TBX  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITlD  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
tile  Dothan  (Ala.>  Eagle  of  Septem- 
ber 17  contained  a  fine  editorial  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  the  ban  on  Impor- 
tation of  chrome  ore,  a  strategic  mate- 
rial, from  Rhodesia. 

The  Senate  Included  In  the  recently 
passed  military-  procurement  bin  a  pro- 
vision— section  503— which  would  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  the  Rhodeaian 
chrome  embargo.  Efforts  to  eliminate  or 
weaken  this  provision  were  defeated. 

The  editorial  by  the  Dothan  Eagle  is 
one  of  many  which  appeared  to  support 
of  ending  the  embargo  and  thereby  elim- 
inating the  dependence  of  the  United 
Ftates  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  most 
of  Its  chrome  ore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "It's  Also  Idl^ 
otic, "  be  printed  in  Lhe  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  RB<x>it», 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  Sept.  27, 
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It's  Also  Inionc 

The  United  States  has  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  metallnrglcai  chrtwne,  a  vital  war 
material,  and  as  a  oonsequeooe  ronst  buy  this 
oormnodlly  overseas  Par  many  years,  the  US 
got  Its  chrome  at  a  reaaonaMe  price  from 
Rhodesia,  a  friendly  nation  and  ally,  but  In 
IMIS  PrcRKlent  Johnson  ordered  an  embarf^ 
on  trade  between  this  coimtry  and  Rhf>- 
desla  -*8  desired  by  the  United  Natkins  8e- 
ctirlty  Council  and  Oreat  Britain 

The  United  States  had  to  find  another 
source  of  chrome  and  the  major  supplier 
turned  out  to  be  Soviet  Russia,  a  Oommunlst 
country,  ally  of  our  enemies  In  Asia  So  we 
started  buying  from  Russia.  Not  only  dVl  we 
trade  wtth  a  friend  of  the  enemy  to  spite  an 
ally  btrt  we  paid  a  larger  prrlee  becanae  the  So- 
viets boosted  It  from  $2S  to  STl  a  ton  Wi^se 
than  that,  perhaps,  we  became  dependent 
tipon  the  Soviet  for  a  strategic  material 

Senator  Harry  F  Byrd  (IVVa  >  aloni;  with 
some  aeiisKjIe  oollea^^ea.  Introduced  lefrlsla- 
Uon  to  reokedy  this  rtdlciilous  and  dangerous 
sltuftilnii  II  would  amend  the  United  N«iioii.s 
Partkclpatloo  Act  of  l»4e  tu  provide  that  Lhr 
President  oould  not  prohibit  Imports  of  a 
suateglc  mabcrlsJ  froo^  a  free  world  ouuntry 
as  long  ss  the  Importation  of  the  same  mate- 
rial la  paroaiued  from  a  Commuulst-doml- 
oated  country. 

Now,  Senator  B>-Td  told  the  Senate  tbs 
oUier  day.  he  has  '  laarnad  by  Mxt  grapevine" 
that  ttie  State  Department  may  seek  to 
•llnUnatc  secUon  603  of  the  proposed  law 
which  says  that  the  Preaident  oould  not  apply 
a  ban  nn  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Thus  an 
iBsua  Is  made  clear  cut  and  simple,  as  Senator 
Brrd  put  It 

Ik  the  United  States  going  to  continue  to 
be  dependent  on  Oommunlst  Busnla  for  a 
material  vital  to  the  defense  a<  our  ooantryr* 

8aetk>n  803.  the  Banatov  from  Vtzgliila 
w«nt  on.  -wooM  not  lequlie  tliat  the  United 
States  abandon  all  aancttoaa  agBtnat  B1m>- 
«lssta.  mrodt  aa  I  wlali  ttkia  cotikl  Im  doas  .  .  . 
tha  only  coouaodltr  affeetod  .  .  .  woidd  be 
chroiBe  ore.  Tbe  rasBon  <Dr  rtngllng  ouS  ttols 
eoauBontty  la  clsar  aad  atrnpSe:  It  la  ttaa  on* 
ItaM  wtoteli  oooM  ba  taaporbad  froes  ■>nilii«i 
that  la  Tttal  to  tli*  aatlanal  secorlty  *€  ma 
nation." 
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It  Is  not  only  "Illogical  and  dangerous"  for 
the  United  States  to  be  dependent  upon  Oom- 
munlst Russia  for  a  strategic  war  material,  as 
Senator  Byrd  pointed  out,  It  Is  Idiotic.  The 
Idiocy  is  further  compounded  when  It  slaps  a 
friendly  nation  such  as  Rhodesia  In  the  face. 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  WESTBROOK 
COLLEGE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAI>fK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'^ TIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wais  highly 
gratified  to  note  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Sunday,  October  10,  1971,  an  arti- 
cle by  M.  S.  Handler  outlining  the  suc- 
cess and  excellence  of  Westbrook  Col- 
lege, a  junior  coUege  for  women  located 
in  my  district. 

This  fine  institution,  founded  in  1831 
and  now  under  the  guidance  of  a  new 
president,  has  managed  in  this  difficult 
c'conomlc  time  to  increase  its  freshman 
mroUment  by  15  percent  this  year.  But 
more  importantly,  and  to  its  immense 
credit,  Westbrook  College  has  meaning- 
fully reformed  its  courses  of  study,  while 
at  the  same  time  remaining  respectful  of 
Its  past  and  traditions  in  the  standards  of 
conduct  its  expects  from  its  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Mainx   College    Revises    Stttdies    but    Still 
Keeps  its  TaADmoNs 
(By  M   S.  Handler) 

Successfully  resisting  the  economic  tide 
that  has  forced  some  colleges  to  close  and 
many  others  to  curtail  their  activities.  West- 
brook College,  a  women's  Junior  college  In 
Portland.  Me.  has  Increased  Its  freshman 
class  15  per  cent  this  fall  by  reforming  Its 
study  programs  while  preserving  Its  tradi- 
tions of  student  conduct 

Westbrook  College,  which  was  founded  In 
1831  as  the  Westbrook  Seminary  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute,  enrolled  494  students 
this  fall,  according  to  Its  new  president.  Dr. 
James  P.  Dickenson 

Under  I>r.  Dickenson's  guidance,  the  col- 
lege has  Introduced  an  '  open-ended  bacca- 
laureate degree  '  that  a  graduate  of  the  two- 
year  course  may  earn  at  her  own  pace  over 
a  period  of  years  The  sttident  may  take 
courses  In  other  accredited  Institutions,  and, 
having  fulfilled  the  necessary  requirements, 
return  to  Westbrook  to  receive  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree 

TWENTY -rrvE    ENROLLED 

Dr  Dickenson  said  that  25  former  gradu- 
ates signed  up  for  the  new  program  this  fall 
and  the  coUege  has  received  more  than  100 
inquiries  from  other  graduates. 

Dr.  Dickenson  s&ld  that  the  open-ended 
baccalaureate  program  wss  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  life  styles  of  many  Westbrook 
RTaduates  At  some  time  or  another,  many 
graduates  of  Westbrook's  two-year  program 
had  enrolled  in  other  IriBtltutlons  for  further 
study  It  was  concluded  at  Westbrook  that 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  should  be  open 
to  these  women,  provided  they  accumulated 
sumclent  credits  In  their   various  studies. 

Within  the  framework  of  lU  liberal  arts 
program.  Westbrook  continues  to  offer 
courses  in  dental  hygiene,  nursing,  medical 
technology,  library  technology,  medical  aecre- 
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tarlal  work,  retailing  and  traimng  as  execu- 
tive assistants  for  students  preparing  for 
working  careers. 

WOSK    XXPSalXNCX 

Another  facet  of  the  occupational  training 
programs  is  one  that  gives  a  student  up  to 
nine  hours  of  credit  for  work  experience  out- 
side the  college  in  the  belief,  as  Dr.  Dicken- 
son put  It.  that  more  may  be  learned  at  work 
than  In  the  classroom. 

Dr.  Dickenson,  who  came  to  Westbrook  last 
year  from  Colgate  University,  where  he  served 
as  vice  president  for  development,  alumni 
affairs  and  public  relations,  said  that  West- 
brook still  stressed  traditional  codes  of  stu- 
dent conduct. 

There  Is  a  midnight  curfew  during  week- 
days and  a  2  A.M  curfew  lor  weekends. 
'  Open  '  dormitories  are  not  In  style. 

Cafeteria  service  also  Is  out  of  style  at 
Westbrook;  the  women  sit  down  for  dinner, 
and  the  food  is  sprved  to  them 

TRADmONAL    CLOTHING 

Traditional  fashions  in  clothing  are  fa- 
vored, too  Westbrook  students  are  required 
to  wear  dresses  and  pants  suits;  the  college 
frowns  upon  the  casual  fashions  and  "be- 
draggled" look  so  often  seen  on  other  cam- 
puses. 

Although  the  dormitories  are  not  locked 
at  night  and  the  campus  has  only  two  watch- 
men, there  is  no  drug  or  crime  problem  at 
Westbrook,  according  to  Dr.  Dickenson. 
TTiefts  and  vandalism  are  all  but  unheard 
of,  he  added. 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
October  11,  was  offlclally  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  Pulaski  Day. 

The  name  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  is 
well  known  to  school  children  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  Revolutionary  War  generals. 
After  fleeing  from  his  homeland  of  Po- 
land and  following  short  stays  in  Turkey 
and  France,  Count  Pulaski  came  to 
Washington  in  1777  to  join  in  the  cause 
of  the  Americans  against  the  British. 

After  consultation  with  Gen.  George 
Wa.shington  and  John  Hancock,  Pulaski 
was  given  charge  of  the  newly  created 
cavalry  division.  In  his  first  fight  as  an 
American  partisan,  the  Battle  of  Brandj'- 
wine,  he  served  with  distinction. 

His  career  as  an  American  revolu- 
tionary lasted  only  another  2  years.  It 
was  marked  by  many  defeats  and  disap- 
pointments. Ln  October  1779,  Pulaski  led 
a  charge  against  the  British  during  the 
siege  of  Savannah.  He  fought  bravely 
and  gallantly  until  he  was  felled  by  an 
enemy  bullet.  He  died  of  his  wouads  2 
days  later. 

Although  his  military  campaigns  were 
not  filled  with  victories,  his  spirit  and 
dedication  merit  great  respect  from  a 
grateful  nation.  In  his  defeats  he  always 
sought  strength  to  renew  the  fight 
against  the  enemy.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  constant  dedication  to 
a  just  cause  is  in  Itself  a  reward.  In  his 
final  battle  he  was  spurred  on  by  the 
never  ceasing  courage  he  displayed 
throughout  his  life. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  could  heed  well  an 
example  from  the  life  of  Count  Pulaski. 
The  way  to  success  may  not  always  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  reassuring  vic- 
tories. For  many,  victory  and  reward  will 
only  come  after  many  defeats. 

As  a  nation  we  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  the  courage  and  dedication  to  the 
American  cause  displayed  by  Count  Casi- 
mir Pulaski.  He  was  an  honor  both  to  his 
native  country  and  to  his  newlj-  adopted 
Nation. 


SECRETARY  ROGERS  SPEAKS  AT 
DEDICATION  OP  THE  PALISADES 
SHORE  NATIONAL  RECREATIONAL 
TRAIL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    IfEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 28  the  Honorable  Rogers  C  B 
Morton.  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior,  dedi- 
cated the  Palisades  Shore  National  Rec- 
reational Trail  at  Palisades  Interstate 
Park.  N.J.,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district  At  this  time  I  would  hke  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  address; 
Remarks  bt  Rocers  C.  B  Morton 

I  look  forward  to  being  part  of  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony  as  it  is  my  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  today 

America's  earliest  history  is  etched  In  the 
trails  and  footpaths  that  took  our  found- 
ing ancestors  from  frontier  to  frcmtier  Trails 
run  deep  in  America's  historical  conscience. 

Being  here  gives  me  a  first-hand  opportu- 
nity to  view  accomplishments  of  citizens  who 
are  close  to  the  problem  of  providing  needed 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  In  and  near 
our  cities 

In  designating  27  new  National  Recreation 
Trails  last  June.  I  remarked  tiiat  I  wanted 
to  see  some  of  those  trails  and  meet  with 
the  people  who  had  the  foresight  to  make 
dreams  realities.  I  wish  people  In  other  met- 
ropolitan areas  could  benefit  from  your  In- 
novative efforts  To  carve  a  trail  such  as  the 
Palisades  Shore  TVall — where  mUlions  of  peo- 
ple live — is  a  remsj-kable  accomplishment 

We  are  also  dedicating  symbolically  today 
as  National  Recreation  Trails  the  Palisades 
Long  Path  and  the  Hamman  Long  Path. 
which  are  also  administered  by  the  Palisades 
Interstate   Park   Commission. 

All  three  of  these  trails  represent  aspects 
of  American  life  that  often  are  taken  for 
granted  or  overlooked  The  Palisades  original- 
ly were  saved  from  destruction  by  concerned 
citizens  who  fought  for  them  around  the 
turn  of  the  century 

Your  predecessors  long  ago  set  their  prior- 
ities for  i>re6ervation  of  these  trails  and  simi- 
lar lands  for  the  enjoyment  of  today's  gener- 
ations 

Now,  we  are  attempting  to  do  the  same 
things  by  following  one  of  President  Nixon's 
great  goals,  that  of  creating  a  "Legacy  of 
Parks."  One  part  of  the  "Legacy"  Is  providing 
additional  recreatl<»i  opportunities  closer  tc 
where  people  live,  which  Involves  the  liroader 
goals  of  the  Palisades  effort,  the  States  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  and  the  I>ep&rt- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

We  are  partners  in  progress.  Our  success 
'Will  be  measured  In  future  years  as  more 
and  more  people  move  Into  already -cro>wded 
vu-ban  centers.  If  they  arrive  and  find  con- 
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cret«  canyons  of  bigh-iioe  structures  and 
lltU«  p«rk  or  o(wn  apaoe.  w«  wUJ  bav«  lailMl. 
IX,  on  tb«  otbar  liaiul.  tba  a«w  arrlTftls  to  our 
cltloB  find  ampla  plaoe*  to  bike,  awljn,  pLaj 
or  cotnmune  with  nature,  we  will  bAv«  auc- 
ceeded  In  setting  aside  sulBclent  outdoor 
recreation  plaeea  and  In  pPBaerrtng  the  oata- 
ral  caiTtrotunant. 

Th«r«  ki  a  prdatng  need  for  ccnttnuln« 
LottlatlT*  on  tiie  part  of  aU  of  lu  to  buUd 
tba  "Lagacy."  Wlttiout  ttaka  imtiaU««  wa 
would  not  bave  tb«  Palisades  Long  Patb  Na- 
tional Recreation  Trail  nor  the  Appalachian 
National  Scenic  Trail,  both  acquired  In  large 
pMLTt  by  couatlaas  yotuntoars  who  bad  the 
courage  to  carry  through  their  plana  and 
programs. 

The  fanlg'btedneee  of  leaders  of  our  time* 
has  proTldad  a  tiead  start  In  oooaervallon  of 
ptaoaa  for  tnOla  and  a«bar  recreatlcm  oppo-- 
tunltles  without  which  we  would  be  unable 
to  )oln  In  this  ceremony  today. 

The  day  has  past  that  ezplottatlon  of  all 
kinds  will  be  permitted.  W«  must  wisely  use 
not  only  owr  natural,  bat  orir  humain  re- 
•ourcee  leat  we  start  tbe  deatrucilon  o<  our 
herltag*  of  freadom.  Initiative  and  loae  for- 
ever the  right  of  stewardship  we  now  enjoy. 

This  ttxniglit  ks  caniad  to  all  of  our  ac- 
tlcais.  not  only  the  preservation  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wllderneaa  in  the  west,  but 
as  we  select  and  norture  those  small  spaoea 
cloaeT  to  ibe  homes  and  to  the  feet  of  mtl- 
IKma  ct  Amertcans  who  saetn  to  be  forever 
bound  by  buildings  and  highways  and  who 
ne*«r  raaUy  eajoy  thdr  place  of  the  heritage, 
or  tiia  paaoe  thla  herlta^  aOen  to  all. 

Our  Ocpartmcnt  has  had  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience the  past  two  summers  In  working 
on  the  Recreation  Support  Piufiam  for  In- 
rter-dty  dUldren.  We  bare  bad  our  share  of 
pirotalenu  tn  aome  of  these  dtiea.  to  b«  sure. 
but  we  have  also  had  some  beart-warmlng 
iiM<  I— !■  cnudren  of  all  races  and  falthit 
have  benefited  frosn  a  fun-fUled  summer 
whera  before  tbetr  horlaona  were  filled  wtth 
the  Meak  streets  and  comers. 

Dortng  our  program  we  have  taken  chil- 
dren to  sununer  campa.  walked  them  along 
trBUa.  had  oookouts.  attended  baseball  and 
football  gaznea;  w«  helped  organize  athletic 
programs  that  Involved  literally  thouaanda 
at  disadvantaged  children.  We  made  a  oon- 
trlbutaon  to  preservatton  of  human  reaoarcea 
by  opening  new  doors  ar>d  letting  the  young 
people  Into  the  outdoors  The+r  reaction  was 
tremendous'  We  had  children  who.  after 
overcoming  an  Initial  fright,  learned  to  love 
a  campground  far  removed  from  the  sounds 
and  smfills  of  the  city  In  one  case,  we  heard 
of  a  child  who  so  loved  his  camping  expert - 
extce  that  be  hitchhiked  back  to  the  camp 
and  tried  to  work  to  earn  his  stay  for  as 
many  more  days  as  he  ootild  remain. 

Oovemment  cannot  do  it  ail.  Ijowever. 
There  Is  a  need  for  more  effort  on  the  pan 
of  all.  be  they  private  Industry,  individuals 
or  whomever,  to  help  in  the  wise  use  of  oxir 
resources  You  have  here,  within  the  Pali- 
sades Xnterstate  Park  Commissions  facul- 
ties, ideal  places  where  children  and  their 
parents  can  get  to  know  each  other  and  na- 
ture. These  trails  represent  the  end  products 
of  forces  which  have  taken  strong  measurs 
of  the  needs  at  people  and  have  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

U  is  DOW  nay  pleasure  to  offlct&Jly  dedicats 
the  Pallas awi  Shore  Trail  the  Palisades  Long 
Path,  and  the  Harrtman  Long  Path  as  na- 
tional Recreation  Trails  I  have  formal  let- 
ters and  certificates  on  these  trails  which 
makes  official  their  designation  (Presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  Rockefeller. )  One  small  shore  now 
Is  to  switch  a  algn  ao  that  aU  who  uae  tbla 
p*th  wUl  know  tJtat  U  ranks  high  in  stat- 
ure as  part  of  the  national  systsoi- 
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CONTINUATION    OP    GOVERNMENT 
OP  THE  PEOPLE 


October  13,  1971 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 

or  vTScamx* 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  trNTTKD  STATB8 
Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Pr<?sld«?iit. 
the  Robbins  (North  Carolina)  Record 
of  September  16  contains  an  interest- 
Lng  editorial  on  the  theme  of  the  mes- 
sage in  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  which  calls  for  a  continxiation 
of  "roveminent  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  " 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  tn 
some  recent  decisions,  the  Federal  courts 
seem  to  be  ignoring  the  intent  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  thereby  movinK 
away  from  the  kind  of  government  which 
President  Lincoln  wanted  to  see  pre- 
served in  this  country. 

I  tLsk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  "Government  of  the 
People.  By  the  People.  For  the  People", 
be  included  In  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

[Prom  the  Robbins  (NC.)  Record,  Sept. 
16,   1071) 

•GOVKSNMENT  OF  THB  PkOPL.1.  BT  THS  PEOPL*. 
POB    THK    P»OPL«~ 

.\braham  Lincoln  closed  hU  most  memorial 
speech  hla  OcUysburg  Address,  by  calling 
for  a  conOnuatlcm  of  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

When  we  consider  the  busing  of  achool 
children  to  achieve  a  certain  ratio  of  Integra- 
tion. It  look*  a«  If  ws  are  getting  pretty  far 
from  Lincoln's  Oettyaburg  call. 

The   OaUup   Poll   reports   that   In   respon.»e 
to  a  recent  survey  this  question  was  asked 
In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  bu»- 
Ing  of  Negro  and  white  aehool  chUdren  from 
one   school   diaitrict   to  another?  " 

Nationwide  the  vote  was  18  percent  in 
favor,  16  percent  of  the  whites  in  favor  and 
<a  percent  of  the  blacks. 

With  the  courts  giving  new  meaning  to 
the  constitution  and  with  only  18  percent 
of  the  pef^le  favoring  busing  to  achieve 
ijitegratton  It  aeema  that  Lincoln's  call  for 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people"  is  getUng  away  from  us. 

Also,  when  a  Federal  court  bans  the  play- 
ing of  "Dixie  ■  at  local  school  functions,  we 
concur  In  the  statement  of  Senator  Harry  F. 
B,-rd.  Jr  .  Independent,  of  Virginia  when  last 
week  he  said  In  the  US  Senate:  "Mr  Presi- 
dent, It  was  with  disbelief  that  I  read  re- 
cently that  a  federal  court  in  Alabama  had 
banned  the  playing  or  alnglng  of  'DUie  at 
locsl  school  functions.   .   . 

It  sfaouid  b«  remembered  that  at  the  close 
of  the  CivU  War  that  President  Lincoln  called 
upon  the  military  band  to  play  "Dixie",  say- 
ing that  In  conquering  the  South  they  had 
also  won  the  South 's  song. 

The  Federal  courts  are  not  measuring  up 
to  tbe  original  interpretation  of  the  UJ3. 
Constitution 

Tba  Federal  Judges — most  of  them  are 
named  fur  Ufa — a  carryover  of  the  olden  days 
when   kings   ruled   for  Ufe 

This  is  Ijad  and  a  system  which  should  be 
changed 

If  Federal  Judges  were  elected  nri  a  distrlo* 
basts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  /uatlocs  named 
for  a  stated  tiins.  sahjset  to  rsappointmsnt 
and  rs-oonfimiatlon  omt  thinking  Is  that  we 
would  not   t>e  subject  to  all   the  turnkoU 


lawleasnena   through    which    this   generation 
has  been  undergoing. 

In  last  wesk's  Public  Opinion  Poll  eon- 
duoted  by  the  W.  H.  Long  firm  in  Oreenaboro. 
one  question  was:  "Who  or  what  do  you 
blame  most  for  the  present  disorderly  eondl- 
tlons  In   American  Society? 

Twelve  choices  wars  given,  and  the  number 
one  reason  given  was  "Courts  and  Judges" 
followed  by  parents  and  politicians. 

Yes,  our  Federal  govariiment  seems  to  be 
getting  away  from  a  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people". 

But   one   thing   we   can   be   thankful   for 
Tliere  la  a  way  to  change  It  and  bring  It  back 
to  tbe  people,  and  that  Is  the  ballot  box. 


THE  MOST  ■WONDERFUL  FREEDOM 
OF  ALL.  TO  HELP  YOUR  FELLOW 
MAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  HUNT 

or  itrw  jxasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  number  of  Inflattonary 
restraints  being  Imposed  on  the  economy 
and.  in  turn,  on  each  and  every  one  of  ns. 
It  may  seem  inappropriate  to  speak  about 
charity.  I  feel  differently,  howerer,  and 
perhaps  charity  under  the  clrcunutances 
will  be  ever  so  much  more  Important 
than  were  we  to  continue  the  business- 
as-usual  attitude.  I  mean  this  in  tbe  very 
real  sense  that  a«  an  inflationary  psy- 
chology has  been  nurtured  over  the  years. 
whereby  It  Is  believed  that  prices  only 
go  up.  there  has  been  the  development  of 
a  complementary  psychology  which  has 
instilled  the  belief  that  no  matter  what 
the  problem,  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  place  to  look  to  solve  it.  In  fact, 
the  more  rampant  the  inflation,  the  more 
demands  there  have  been  from  ever>'  sec- 
tor of  our  society  for  more  help  to  bail 
out  the  hole-ridden  boat  simply  to  keep 
it  afloat. 

Of  course,  this  cycle  had  to  be  stopped 
.sooner  or  later,  and  the  time  is  now  up- 
on us.  The  time  is  also  here  for  the  1071 
United  Fund  campaign.  It  is  time  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  bailing  us  out  for  we  can  do  a  lot 
to  help  ourselves  and  our  fellow  man  by 
diverting  our  own  individual  resources, 
at  our  discretion,  directly  to  tbe  problem 
areas  and  tlie  organizations  designed  to 
deal  with  them  I  want  especially  to  com- 
mend Mr  Andrew  Oendron.  the  19^1 
general  campaign  chairman  for  the  Unit- 
ed Fund  of  Gloucester  County.  NJ..  for 
his  perceptiveneas  in  highlighting  this 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  when  he  says 
that  the  freedom  to  help  our  fellow  man 
is  "the  most  wonderful  freedom  of  all." 
He  goes  on  to  make  the  poignant  com- 
ments, perhaps  more  apt  today  because  of 
our  economic  plight,  that  "if  you  don't 
do  It — it  won't  get  done." 

In  Mr.  Gendron'g  editorial.  "The 
Most  Wonderful  Freedom  of  All."  the 
concept  of  freedom  which  he  envisions  is 
worthy  of  special  note ; 

So  of  t«n  we  think  of  Frsedom  and  "BlghU" 
In  a  personal,  somewhat  self-ssrvlng  manner. 
Ws  Und  to  evaJ  uale  Freedom  In  tsmu  ot  psr- 
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sooal  benefit,  and  leas  often  by  the  magni- 
tude of  responsibility  they  engender  for 
encb  of  us  to  preserve  the  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  of  our  f  ellowman. 

When  we  are  willing  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept this  basic  ocmcept  of  Freedom,  It  logi- 
cally foUowB  that  *aiia  Most  Womlerful 
Freedom  of  All"  is:  "Freedom  to  Help  Tour 
Fellowman."  I  believe  this  could  weU  be 
Freedom's  Ooldon  Rule"  ...  a  Freedom  far 
more  important  than  any  of  the  others  that 
iiave  received  so  much  more  attention  in  the 
jmst  lew  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  for  this  unique 
opportunity  to  siiare  the  complete  text 
of  Mr.  Oendron  s  message: 

Thc  Most  WoNDiarTrL  Frkeoom  or  All 

Freedom:  What  a  wonderful,  promising 
word.  But  so  much  more  Important  .  .  .  what 
a  truly  wonderful,  meaningful,  heritage  to  be 
blessed  with  .  .  .  and  to  be  able  to  sfive  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 

Freedom  Is  the  force  that  gives  true  mean- 
ing to  the  "Rights"  we  cherish  .  .  .  and.  In 
return,  our  "Rights"  are  the  privileges  that, 
when  properly  used,  serve  to  protect  the 
dignity   and   freedom   of   the   individual. 

So  often  we  think  of  Freedom  and  "Rights" 
la  a  personal,  somewhat  self-serving  manner. 
We  tend  to  evaluate  Freedom  In  terms  of 
personal  benefit,  and  less  often  by  the  magni- 
tude of  responsibility  they  engender  for  each 
f  f  us  to  preserve  the  rights  and  human 
dignity  of  our  fellowman. 

When  we  are  willing  to  recognize  and  accept 
this  basic  concept  of  Freedom,  it  logically 
follows  that  "The  Most  Wonderful  Freedom 
of  AU"  Is:  "The  Freedom  to  Help  Tour 
Fellowman".  I  believe  this  could  well  be 
Freedom's  Golden  Riile  "  ...  a  Freedom  far 
more  Important  than  any  of  the  others  that 
have  received  so  much  more  attention  in  the 
past  few  years. 

The  time  to  really  start  exercising  this  kind 
of  Freedom  Is  now  .  .  .  fodaj^.  Each  and 
everyone  of  us  hw  the  Freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity to  help  so  many  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors  In  need,  and  In  so  many  ways 
through  the  United  Fund  of  Gloucester 
County. 

Your  one  contribution  will  aid  Uie  Abilities 
Center  help  mentally  and  physlclally  handi- 
capped persons  In  the  County  become  self- 
sufficient,  employable  citizens.  It  will  help 
retarded  chUdren  overcome,  or  adjust  to. 
their  difficulties  and  become  better  equipped 
U)  face  the  future  with  a  new  and  promising 
lease  on  Ufe.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
will  also  be  benefited  by  your  one  gift  .  .  . 
pre-school  children  and  their  families  too. 
w^Ul  be  aided  In  many  constructive  ways 
through  the  ChUd  Development  Centers. 
Those  In  need  of  mental  health  assistance 
will  receive  the  full  spectrum  of  care  and  men 
In  the  Armed  Fca-ces  will  receive  kindness 
friendly  a.sstBtance,  and  emergency  add  from 
the  Salvation  Army,  tlie  USO.  and  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  who  also  conduct  other  pro- 
grams of  safety  Instruction  as  well  as  provide 
invaluable  service  to  those  In  need  in  disaster 
areas. 

Your  one  gift  to  the  United  Fund  of 
Gloucester  County  will  also  help  pay  for 
the  speech  therapy  and  diagnostic  service 
provided  by  tbe  United  Cerebral  Palsy. 

Last  year.  Traveler's  Aid,  another  United 
Fund  Agency,  came  to  tha  asaistanoe  of  215 
Gloucester  County  rasidsnts  .  .  and.  Visit- 
ing Homemakers  spent  well  over  37.000  hourf 
helping  tbs  disabled,  the  aged,  tha  chroni- 
cally m.  and  families  with  chUdren  in  emer- 
gency situations. 

The  YMCA  and  the  CYO  provided  healthful 
activity  for  over  13,000  Oloucaeter  County 
boys,  girls,  and  adults  In  1070  and  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse'*  AaaooUtlon  reiMlsred  their  valu- 
able servloe  through  106  oUxilo*  aad  almost 
14.000  hocM  calU  In  1070  alons.  AU  of  these 
Ututed    Fund    aganclaa    and    more,    wUl    be 
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contmulng  to  provide  their  services  of  aid 
to  those  In  need  throughout  Gloucester 
Ootinty  because  ao  many  care  enough  to  give 
enough  to  the  United  Vund  each  year. 

With  all  the  good,  aU  the  exedlent  work 
that  waa  accomplished,  and  aU  the  happi- 
ness and  security  that  was  brought  about  for 
so  many  people.  It  la  reprehensible  that  we 
are  stlU  faced  with  the  tragic  fact  that  the 
20  United  Fund  Agencies  were  unable  to 
take  care  of  all  those  who  came  to  them  for 
help  in  1070.  The  need  tn  GUmeester  County 
uxis  far  greater  t/tan  the  gifts  to  the  United 
Fund  were  able  to  support. 

And,  thia  year,  the  need  ia  exen  greater. 
To  Just  maintain  the  services  at  tbe  level 
of  last  year,  the  United  Fund  goal  would  be 
$350,000  ...  a  15%  Increase  over  last  year. 
For  the  agencies  to  improve  their  services, 
and  assist  the  greater  iiumber  of  people  seek- 
ing help,  would  require  almost  S&OO.OOO. 
This  Is  our  "Crool  of  Need"  .  .  .  the  Goal  we 
look  to  you.  and  our  other  friends  and 
neighbors  In  Gloucester  County,  to  help  us 
meet. 

If  you  don't  do  it  ...  it  teon't  get  done/ 

And  If  the  Job  doesn't  get  done,  a  great 

many   people   will    not   have   exercised   "The 

Most   Wonderful  Freedom   of   AU"   .   .   .   the 

Freedom  to  help  your  fellourman. 

AU  of  us  pitching  tn  and  doing  the  job 
right  .  .  .  giving  our  Fair  Share  (the  equiv- 
alent of  one  hours  pay  per  month)  to  help 
our  friends  and  neighbors  In  need,  is  truly 
the  American  Way.  And  we  in  Gloucester 
County  can  take  pride  In  taking  care  of  our 
own.  How  about  It? 

Wont  you  please  Increase  your  gift  to 
the  United  Fund  this  year  ao  that  others  may 
gain  their  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  deaf- 
ness, retardation,  speech  defects,  and  the 
many  other  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
that  prevent  them  from  enjojrlng  all  the 
benefits  of  freedom  we  are  blessed  with,  and 
take  for  granted  as  an  accepted  way  of  life. 
We  ask  so  little   ..      to  do  so  much. 

If  you  give  at  work— please  give  your 
"Fair  Share"  .  .  .  and  If  you  dont  give  at 
work,  please  send  yo»ir  "Fair  Share  "  directly 
to  the  United  Fund  headquarters  at  71 
Cooper  Street.  Woodbury.  New  Jei-aey.  06096. 
or  telephone  846-4308  and  ask  them  to  have  a 
volunteer  pick  up  your  Fair  Share  Gift 

When  there  i»  Freedom  .  ,  .  gitnnp  comes 
from  the  heart  and  your  receipt  Is  the  sat- 
vifaction  you  get  in  knowing  you  did  your 
Pair  Share,  or  more,  to  help  your  fellowman 
In  need  when  he  so  desperately  seeks  a  help- 
ing hand 


INDEPENDENT  BANKERS  OP 
MINNESOTA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THJB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  of  Minnesota  recently 
held  their  10th  Anntial  Convention,  and 
I  have  just  received  copies  of  the  rescJu- 
tlons  that  were  adopted. 

I  want  to  commend  the  membership 
for  their  Interest  In  issues  directly  and 
indirectly  related  to  banking  and  I  would 
like  to  call  two  of  thtir  resolutions  to  the 
attention  of  my  oolleatues: 
RksottiTTOK  Mo.  a — A  Boost  ro«  th«  FAsun 

Whereas  tha  oost-prloe  aqueeae  in  agrlcul- 
tore  continues  to  plague  our  farmers  and  the 
inahllity  of  the  federal  government  to  aolve 
tha  iaequlUee  In  farm  Inooma  impels  na  to 
lcx>k  for  a  new  way  to  attrck  the  problea^ 
and 
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Whereas  many  farmers  are  reaching  the 
point  where  they  can  no  longer  substitute 
credit  for  profits,  and 

Whereas  tbe  Amerloan  farmer's  remarkable 
efflclency  has  resulted  In  low  prices  in  tbe 
market  place,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
compete  with  organised  Industry  and  orga- 
nized labor   and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  our  Independent 
banks  in  Mlnneeota  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  agriculture  and  the  proepenng  erf 
the  p>eople  we  serve,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Independent  Bankers 
of  Minnesota  urge  legislative  and  other  gov- 
ernment action  to  improve  tbe  bargaining 
powra-  of  the  farmer  as  a  way  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  that  aflUct  ruz^  America 
today. 

Resolotion  No.  3 — Sbcondast  Maskbt 
roa  STVuetrr  Loans 

Whereas  the  communities  that  out  banks 
serve  will  rely  heavily  In  future  years  upon 
adult  leaders  who  are  educated  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  abilities  and  special  talents. 
and 

Whereas  present  economic  conditions  make 
It  imperative  that  financial  aid  to  worthy 
college  students  be  continued,  and 

Whereas  tbe  student  loan  program  will  in- 
evitably be  curtailed  unless  a  secondary  mar- 
ket Is  provided,  now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  express  to  Congress  our 
firm  conviction  that  a  workable  secondary 
market  for  student  loans  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  continuation  of  the  insured  stu- 
dent loan  program. 


EMINENT  CONS-nTUnONAL  LAW- 
YERS OPPOSE  PRAYER  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   Nxw   YoaK 
IN  THE  HOt.  SE  OF  REPRESirNT.^TTVnES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker.  It  15  vitally 
important  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  thoroughly'  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  arguments  set  forth  by  three 
eminent  constitutional  lawyers;  namely, 
Paul  A.  Preund.  Harrard  L*w  School: 
William  Van  Alstyne,  Duke  University; 
and  Leo  PfeCTer.  of  New  York  in  oppo«- 
tlon  to  the  proposed  prayer  amendment. 
Since  we  are  embarking  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  in  breaching  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  it  i£  incumbent  upon  each 
Member  to  study  and  evaluate  ail  com- 
ments addressed  to  this  subject. 

The  comments  follow : 

Law  School  or  RASVAao  UNrvEssrry, 
Cavybridge.   Mass,   September  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Emancki.  CcLia. 

CoTTiTTiiffee   on    the    Judicxary,    L'-5.   House   c/ 
Representatires.    Washington,    DC 

DkAk  CONGKESSMAN  Ceiajx  I  am  glad  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  Septemt)er  24  inviting 
my  comments  on  H  J  Res  191.  to  amend  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  offermg  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings 

As  applied  to  the  public  schools,  this  pro- 
posal runs  counter  to  our  basic  constitu- 
tional tradition.  Tbe  vitality  of  rellgloa.  our 
Constitution  affirms,  depends  on  Its  voliui- 
tary  practice  and  belief.  Tbe  reciting  of  a 
(>rayer  in  unison  in  a  clasaroom  would,  tn 
contrast,  be  a  psych oioglcally  oowclve  exer- 
cise. Our  religious  tradltloos  of  prayw  have 
been  built  up  over  tba  oentttrtea  with  dis- 
tinctive and  cbarlabsd  fiatuns.  Children 
find  11^  the  scivoei  prayer  itnfamlllar  and  not 
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In  ke«pln(  with  their  own  tnKlltlon*  would 
be  put  tn  the  tin*mtm^  ot  Tleldlng  to  the 
dominant  mode  or  cr«»ttii«  %  painful  dlvl- 
aloD  within  the  oUa*  klooc  reUgloiia  Una*. 
Surely  the  ■trengtb  of  reUflon  does  not  de- 
pend upon.  aiMl  wlli  not  be  entuuioed  bj, 
thla  kind  of  domination  or  public  dlvlelon 
over  a  brief  rltuaJ. 

To  require  that  the  prayer  be  '"nonde- 
noml national'  doee  not  offer  a  meaningful 
escape.  The  mode  of  prayer  la  Identlfled  with 
particular  rell^oua  traditions.  In  the  echool- 
prmyer  caae  from  Pennsylvania  which  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  theologian  testifying 
for  the  state  characterised  a  certain  prayer 
as  nonrtenomlnatlooal .  but  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  meant  thla  only  within  the 
context  ol  the  Protestant  Sects 

The  secular  Talue  of  school  prayers — to  in- 
still feeling  of  humility,  reference  for  the 
unknown,  and  awe  In  the  face  of  the  un- 
knowable— will  be  achieved  more  meaning- 
fully and  without  violence  to  our  tradition 
of  religious  pluralism  by  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  Ln  the  learning  process.  If  anything 
more  Is  wanted.  It  might  be  sought  through 
a  few  moments  of  silent  meditation,  which 
would  respect  the  voluntarism  and  pluralism 
of  our  tradition  and  which  remains  open,  as 
I  understand  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P«ct.  A    PacuMD. 


Dttk«  Vsrvrtuarr, 
Durham,  N  C  ,  Ortobrr  4.  1971 
The  Hon    Emmanitii.  Celuek. 
C/i<nrT?ian.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U  S   Hou*e  of  Representatives, 
Waahtnfton,  D  C 

Cmui  CoNCBXssMAiv  Cklxjcb  I  appreciate 
your  recent  Inquiry  regarding  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  hsve 
prepared  the  following  brief  reply  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Commltt<^.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  which  my  comments 
are  directed  provides  that 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  ptemons  Lswfully 
saaembled.  In  any  public  building  which  is 
supptxxed  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer 

There  are  three  general  objections  I  would 
associate  with  the  proposed  amendment  In 
respectfully  urging  lu  rejection :  (1)  dlfll- 
culties  of  Interpretation  as  to  Its  scope  and 
meaning;  I7)  a  poealble  and  peculiar  Incon- 
sistency with  the  settled  Interpretation  of  the 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. (3)  a  potentially  embarrassing  trlvl- 
ail»!li>g  of  the  amendment  process  Itself 

TTie  principal  dlSlciiliy  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  however.  Is  the  sheer  Improb- 
abUlty  that  Its  adoption  would  have  any  sig- 
nificant effect  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
presumed  desires  of  lu  sponsors  Specifically. 
I  assume  that  the  amendment  has  been  pro- 
IK*ed  principally  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting the  kinds  of  religious  obeervancea  which 
the  Supreme  Court  found  to  be  forbidden 
by  the  JEstabiUhment  Clause  In  Kngel  v. 
Vttaie.  School  District  v  Schempp.  and  Mur- 
ran  t  Curlett:  the  Intergratlon  of  religious 
observances  In  pubUc  school  programs.  In- 
cliidlng  classroom  prayers  and  devotional 
uses  of  bible  reading  In  all  franltneaa.  how- 
ever, I  cjuaaot  see  th*t  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  n«oeesamy  affect  those  de- 
cisions at  all  My  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  amendment  would  be  virtually  without 
any  practical  effect  whatever  are  these: 

1 1 ;  Tbe  smWMtment  is  limited  solely  to  the 
permlsBlMlttx  of  "prof/er,"  and  thus  fkiss  not 
affect  the  probiMtloB  of  ttis  BstabHatunent 
Clause  Gf  any  otlMT  kind  of  (ovsmmsn tally, 
supported  rellclous  czsrclM.  HmsmmtUj. 
thcfwfora.  Oa^mam  Otmrt  dadskms  forbid- 
ding p>v«rufueotal  supfwrt  of  non-aeademic 
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uses  of  reUckms  sortpture  (e.g.,  blhts  read- 
ing as  dealt  with  tn  Schempp  and  MMrray) 
are  unaffected,  as.  at  oourae,  are  dedslona  re- 
garding on-sohooi  Mlsassd  time  procraoM  ot 
religious  Instruetlon  (dealt  with  In  McCol- 
ium)  and  nil  other  aspects  ol  subsidized 
religious  activity. 

(2)  The  amandCDsnt  on  its  fact  contem- 
plates the  pemUaslblUty  of  participating  in 
prayer  In  public  buildings  only  If  such  prayer 
IH  strictly  "nondenominatlonal."  a  limita- 
tion which  If  honestly  followed,  Is  Incapable 
of  fulfilling  an  individual's  persanal  re- 
ligious needs.  As  a  strict  legal  and  practical 
consideration,  the  concept  of  the  truly  non- 
denominational  prayer  la  a  chimera,  an  lllu- 
Klon  or  fabrication  of  the  mind  or  fancy.  In 
ToTcaao  V.  Watk-lns.  the  Supreme  Court  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  at  least  eighty 
different  religious  sects  each  with  more  than 
50.000  adherents  In  the  United  States,  each 
qualifying  as  a  "religion"  within  the  proper 
construction  of  the  First  Amendment  Among 
these  are  expressly  Included  polytheistic 
groups  such  as  Hinduism,  a  faith  acknowl- 
edged as  a  reoognlzaed  religion  In  this  coun- 
try as  early  aa  Madison's  writings  on  religious 
u>leraUon.  Expressly  Included  as  well  are 
nontbelstlc  faiths  such  as  Ethical  Culture, 
Secular  Humanism,  and  certain  levels  of 
Buddhism  In  view  of  the  Court's  additionally 
generous  Interpretation  of  "religion"  In  the 
draft  cases  leg..  Seeger  and  Welsh,  and  see 
especially  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  concurring 
Opinion  In  WeUti) ,  it  Is  simply  not  poMlhle 
to  propose  a  prayer  which  It  honestly  non- 
denominational"  In  the  plain  sense  of  being 
equally  acceptable  within  the  basic  tenets  of 
all  recognized  religious  groups.  For  Instance. 
the  mere  advertence  to  a  "Ood"  (as  In  the 
stale-composed  prayer  Invalidated  In  Engtl  v 
Vitale)  la  disrespectful  and  Incompatible 
with  nonthetsttc  denominations  as  well  as 
with  polythelBtlc  denominations  of  religious 
laith.  Similarly,  any  prayer  acknowledging 
the  Immanence  of  a  living  Ood,  or  one  re- 
sponsive to  prayer  Itself,  is  dlstrespectful  of 
tenets  of  Deism,  a  specific  religion  still  In  cur- 
rency and.  In  fact,  adhered  to  by  some  of  the 
very  founding  fathers  who  helped  to  draft 
and  to  adopt  the  First   Amendment. 

But  even  supptoslng  that  I  am  lncorre<:t  In 
thu,  and  that  a  prayer  could  conceivably  be 
composed  sufficiently  "nondenomliuktional  ' 
so  to  become  acceptable  under  the  prop<:>aed 
amendment,  still  It  must  be  clear  that  any 
such  prayer  must  necessarily  be  so  flat,  dry, 
stale  and  unprofitable  as  scarcely  to  fulfill  the 
authentic  religious  needs  of  anyone  Inclined 
to  participate  In  It.  I  mean  by  this  no  dis- 
respect to  the  religious  senslbtlUles  of  those 
who  may  favor  this  amendment,  but  only  to 
suggest  that  they  may  be  mistaken  In  their 
premise  as  to  what  la  "nondenomlnatlonal" 
and  possibly  In  error  In  supposing  that  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  describe  the  outer 
b<7undary  of  religion  In  the  United  Statee. 
It  u  surely  not  so.  as  those  who  drafted  the 
First  Amendment  had  the  wisdom  to  discern. 
(31  Apart  from  these  difficulties,  there  are 
others  stUl.  The  activity  manifestly  protected 
by  the  proposed  amendment  li  solely  that  of 
'  p«rt<ctpatton"  alone.  The  amendment  estab- 
lishes solely  that  the  physical  availability  of 
space  within  publicly-supported  buildings 
shall  not  be  deemed  Inconsistent  with  the 
Bstabllshment  Clause  Insofar  as  persons 
otherwise  lawfully  present  In  such  a  place 
may  wish  to  'partictpcte"  In  prayer  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  amendment  contemplates  no 
addition,  the  use  of  governmental  power  to 
simple  provision  of  available  space  Itself. 
Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  plainly  does 
not  permit  a  school  board  to  author  a  prayer, 
to  endorse  the  saying  of  prayers,  to  commend 
their  use,  or  otherwise  to  exercise  authority 
In  the  encouragement  of  participation.  It  Is 
only  participation  by  Indlrldualj  In  public 
buildings  which  Is  permitted,  and  not.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  govsmraental  power  to 
encourage    such    partlclpatUjn     Clearly     as   a 
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oonsequenoe.  no  teacher  could  im  his  sal- 
aried and  official  position  to  lend  encourage- 
ment, oontrary  to  what  la  otherwise  for- 
bidden by  the  Establidiment  Clause  and  not 
authorlaed  by  this  amendment,  whether  by 
offering  to  lead  m  prayer,  suggesting  Its  con- 
tent, or  even  by  setting  apart  a  moment  from 
each  class  hour  so  to  encourage  It  when  he 
would  not  have  made  an  equal  accommoda- 
tion each  day  for  any  other  activity  anyone 
might  have  cared  to  consider.  Similarly.  I 
do  not  see  how,  under  the  amendment  as 
framed,  the  school  board  Itself  could  do  any- 
thing so  to  encourage  prayers,  aa  by  spe- 
cifically directing  teachers  to  set  time  apart 
for  prayers  they  otherwise  cannot  sponsor  or 
subsidize  In  the  use  of  their  authority  Such 
forms  of  ulterior  Influence,  as  we  know,  are 
otherwise  forbidden  under  Supreme  Court 
interpretations  of  the  Establishment  Clause 
As  this  amendment  does  not  Itself  deal  with 
that  larger  subject,  such  use  of  state  power 
distinctly  In  aid  of  8{>eclflc  religious  activity 
would  presumably  remain  forbidden. 

The  consequence  Is.  by  a  process  of  strict 
but  fair  construction,  that  the  amendment  Is 
exceedingly  trivial  from  any  reasonable  point 
of  view.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  even  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  only  thing  It 
clearly  authorizes  Although  there  la  no 
Supreme  Court  cskse  exactly  on  point,  without 
this  amendment  It  U  already  entirely  likely 
that  persons  who  may  feel  moved  to  pray 
within  a  public  building  may  surely  engage 
In  that  prayer  at  least  where  they  do  so  In  a 
manner,  at  a  time,  and  In  a  place  not  disrup- 
tive of  the  Immediate  Interests  of  others  This 
much,  almost  certainly.  Is  assured  by  the  free 
exercise  clause. 

While  the  proposed  amendment  is  In  fact 
trivial  In  my  view.  I  nonetheless  agree  with 
you  that  Its  adoption  would  not  necessarily 
Itself  be  a  trivial  matter  Proposal  of  the 
amendment  doubtless  generates  expectations 
In  the  public  that  are  unwarranted  by  the 
measure,  but  which  surely  ought  not  be  so 
disingenuously  encouraged.  So  to  cultivate 
these  expectations  against  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  Supreme  Court  must,  by  fair 
construction,  then  hold  them  for  naught  Is 
unkindly  to  use  the  Court  as  a  whipping  stool 
In  our  public  life.  Additionally,  to  propose 
an  amendment  which  would  have  to  be 
promiscuously  interpreted  to  be  given  any 
large  significance  sets  at  large  an  exception 
to  the  First  Amendment  which  would  then 
become  of  such  uncertain  scope  that  none 
could  tell  whether  he  truly  desires  It  as  a  part 
of  our  fundamental  law 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  consider  the 
proposed    amendment    truly    lll-advlsed    and 
earnestly  hope  that  It  will  be  abandoned 
Sincerely, 

Wnj-tAM  Van  Ai.8tti»x. 

New  York,    N  Y  , 
September  30,  1971, 
Hon  Emanttti-  CiM.m, 
Chairman    Committee  nn  the  Judiciary,  V  S 

House    of   Repre^entatit'es,    Washington, 

DC 
DcAK  Ma  CixLEa'  I  am  responding  to  your 
request  for  my  commenu  and  observations 
on  H  J  Res  191.  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  In  respect  to  prayer  in 
public  buildings.  Although  the  propoeal 
seems  innocuous  on  Its  face,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  218  Members  of  the  House 
signed  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  It  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote  I  believe  its  adoption  would 
be  gravely  unfortunate. 

The  proposal  reflects  dissatisfaction  with 
and  an  effort  to  nullify  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  permit  state-spon- 
sored prayer  In  public  schools  These  deci- 
sions, Kngel  v  Vitale,  870  U8  421  (IMai 
and  Abinffton  School  IHttrict  v  Schempp, 
874  U,fl,  300  (10«a),  wch  dsoided  with  but 
ons  Ju«,tos  dissenting,  ar«  not  the  Aiwt  to 
encounter  disagreement  and  efforts  at  a  re- 
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vsraal  through  oooa>tltutional  amendment. 
(Occasionally,  as  in  tbe  oases  of  the  Dred 
Soott  and  ol  the  Incofne  Tax  decisions,  the 
etlori,  succeeds  and  an  amendment  Is 
adopted.  But  never  In  the  history  of  the 
I'nlted  Statee  have  the  people  approved  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  down  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  On  the  oontrary,  every  relevant 
amendnient  to  the  Constitution — the  13th. 
14th,  l&th.  17th.  19th.  23rd,  24th  and  2eth — 
has  been  In  the  direction  towards  expaxiding 
rather  than  restricting  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

This  history  Is  of  great  significance,  for  over 
the  long  run  It  has  been  the  guaranties  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  which  have  evoked  the 
most  controversial  Srpreme  Court  decisions. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  decisions  which 
many  have  considered  to  be  too  solicitous  of 
the  rlghu  of  religious  heretics,  8usf)ected 
subversives,  pornography  purveyors,  and  as- 
sorted criminals.  Yet,  the  good  seni>e  of  the 
people  has  dictated  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
not  be  tampered  with.  Should  H  J  Res.  191 
be  adopted.  It  would  be  the  flrst  time  In  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  during  which 
the  Bill  of  Rights  has  protected  the  rlghu  of 
all  Americans,  that  Its  guaranties  will  have 
been  watered  down  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment This  would  set  a  precedent  whlc^  may 
have  grave  and  regrettable  consequences.  It 
woiUd  encourage  amending  the  Constitution 
to  overrule  every  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  does  not  meet  with  universal  favor  It 
would  reduce  the  Constitution  to  the  level 
of  a  statute  which  Is  easily  repealed  or 
amended,  a  consequence  which  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  warned  against  In  more  than 
one  of  his  great  decisions 

I  have  suggested  that  the  particular 
amendment  proposed  by  H  J  Res  191  ap- 
pears Innocuous  on  Its  face  It  purports  to 
permit  only  "nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 
But  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  are  appar- 
ently unfamiliar  with  the  sad  history  of 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer"  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  Many  state 
constUutioos  have  provisions  forbidding 
"denominational  "  or  "sectarian  teachings 
or  practices  in  the  public  schools  Like  H.J. 
Res  191,  none  of  these  provisions  attempted 
to  define  what  Is  "denominational"  or  "sec- 
tarian" The  result  was  untold  suffering  ex- 
perienced by  Catholic  children  by  reason  of 
judicial  and  administrative  decisions  that 
the  King  Jamee  Version  of  tlie  Bible  though 
forbidden  to  Catholics  by  the  Canon  La»',  is 
nevertheless  "nondenomlnatlonal"  or  "non- 
sectarian,"  and  by  Jewish  children  because  of 
decisions  that  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  are  similarly  "nondenomlna- 
tlonal" or  "rionsectarlan," 

By  no  means  untypical  were  tlie  expe- 
riences of  Father  John  Bapt>t  who  was  tarred 
and  feathered  because  he  urged  Catholic 
children  not  to  participate  In  Bible  reading 
IQ  the  public  schools  of  Ellsworth,  Maine: 
or  of  11 -year-old  Tom  Wall  In  Boston  who 
was  beaten  with  a  rod  by  hli  teacher  for  a 
half-hour  until  ha  finally  yielded  and  par- 
ticipated in  Bible  reading,  or  of  the  hundred 
or  more  Catholic  children  who  were  expelled 
from  the  public  schools  In  Boston  for  tbe 
same  reason,  or  of  the  Indiana  Catholic  girl 
who  was  kept  In  school  after  dismissal  day 
after  day  as  punishment  for  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate In  "nondenomlnatlonal"  reading 
from  the  King  James  Bible:  or  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Jewish  children  all  over  the 
I'lUted  States  who  sat  silsnUy  but  with  great 
inental  anguish  while  the  teacher  read  from 
tbe  New  Testament  the  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  by  the  Jews. 

The  experiences  of  Catholic  and  Jewish 
children,  aa  well  as  of  children  ot  other 
minority  faiths  and  of  no  faith,  show  too  how 
unreallatlc  is  tbs  claim  that  partlelpatlon  is 
or  can  be  antlral;  voluntary.  Fsw  ohlidrsa  of 
elementary  school  ogs  hava  the  courage  oi 
f<x)lhardln«a«  to  tsolats  themselves  and  faoe 
the  disapproval  of  thetr  teachers  and  claas- 
hiates  by  not  participating  In  a  prayer  ssrv- 
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Ice  whldh  hu  the  sanctloo  of  schoal  au- 
thorities. (I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  tbat  I 
would  favor  HJ.  Bee.  191  if  It  were  amended 
to  Insert  the  words  "over  the  age  of  14"  on 
line  10  so  that  it  would  read  "abridge  the 
right  of  persons  over  the  age  of  14  lawfully 
assembled  .  .  .  ,  but  I  do  think  that  such 
an  amendment  Is  tbe  minimum  required  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  children.) 

Some  state  courts  recognized  reality  and 
held  that  there  Is  not  and  cannot  be  "non- 
denominational"  or  "nonsectarlan  "  Bible 
reading  or  prayer,  and  that  truly  voluntary 
participation  Is  similarly  Impossible  Un- 
fortunately, these  were  a  minority,  and  It 
was  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  E^gel 
and  Schempp  that  brought  an  end  to  this 
sad  chapter  In  American  history  It  would  be 
unfortunate  If  It  were  reopened  by  adoption 
of  H  J    Res.   191. 

The  proposal  presents  a  grave  threat  not 
only  to  the  welfare  of  children  but  no  less 
to  the  Integp-lty  of  religion  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  churches  It  Imposes  on  govemnoental 
ufOdals  the  responsibility  of  examining  and 
determuiing  which  prayers  are  denomina- 
tional and  which  are  not,  and  censoring  out 
the  former.  Moreover,  they  must  do  this 
without  any  preiscrlbed  standards — neces- 
.sarlly  so,  because  It  Is  Impossible  to  prescribe 
such  standards  (Perhaps  the  best  way  of  dis- 
posing of  H.J  Res  191  would  be  to  require 
every  member  of  Congress  who  votes  for  It 
to  simultaneously  submit  a  definition  of 
nondenooiinatlonallty,)  In  many  decisions, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  tbe  Establishment  Clause 
of  the  First  Amendment  was  to  protect  the 
Independence,  freedom  and  integrity  of 
churches  by  keeping  the  government  out  of 
church  affairs  and  particularly  by  forbidding 
It  to  pass  Judgment  on  religious  beliefs  or 
doctrines  H.J.  Bas.  191  would  propel  the  gov- 
ernment into  the  business  or  censoring  pray- 
ers, that  alone  should  be  cause'  for  Its  re- 
jection 

I  could  greatly  expand  the  length  of  this 
letter  by  adding  many  other  gnninds  for  re- 
jection or  discuaslng  In  more  detail  those  I 
have  set  forth  herein  Because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  situation,  however,  I  have  limited  the 
letter  to  what  I  consider  the  three  major 
objections  to  H.J.  Res.  191. 
Sincerely, 

Lso  Prxrrxx. 


PERIODIC  RECONFIRMATION  OP 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vmciNUi 
I.V  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneidav.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  JF»r«sident, 
the  Mexico  <Mo.i  Ledger  of  September 
11  contains  an  excellent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  wlilch  would  provide  for  the 
periodic  reconfirmation  of  Federal 
Judges  by  the  Senate. 

Reviewing  recent  trends  In  the  courts, 
the  editorial  comes  to  the  ccAclusion 
that  "PVderal  Judges  have  increasingly 
become  more  than  Judges."  I  strongly 
agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "A  Judge  for 
Life,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edttorla] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
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[Prom   the   Mexico    iMo)    Ledger.  S^t.   11. 
1971) 
A  Jcmcx  rat  Lifk 
Sen     Harry   Byrd    of    Virginia    has    a   grood 

Idea. 

He  has  proposed  a  Senate  review  every 
eight  yea.-s  on  the  qualifications  or  Pederaj 
court  judges. 

Right  now.  Federal  court  Judgefe  are  ap- 
pointed for  life 

Some,   maybe  even   most,   are   excellent. 

But  some  ore  not 

Listen  to  Sen   Byrd: 

"It  is  time  that  we  made  federal  Judges 
more  responsibie  to  the  people.  Toe  many 
have  assumed  more  and  more  power  —and 
have  run  ranapant  In  asserting  authority 
over  the  daily  lives  of  all  Amerlcaas 
In  recent  years  the  federal  court*  have  act- 
ed under  the  premise  that  the  Constitution 
Is  whatever  the  Judges  say  it  Is    . 

"Prayer  has  beea  swept  from  our  schools: 
the  historic  right  of  a  legislature  to  redis- 
trict  Itself  ha.s  been  abolished  aocloiogical 
treatises  have  replaced  the  coounon  law;  tra- 
ditional equity  p<5wers  have  been  enlarged  to 
allow    rule    by    Judicial    flat  "    Byrd    says 

■  Mr  Justice  Cardozo  once  noted  that  If 
judges  are  permitted  to  subetliute  their  p«-- 
sonal  sense  of  Justice  for  rules  ot  law.  the 
reiign  of  law  will  end  and  the  rule  of  benevo- 
lent despots  wUl  begin. 

"Is  not  that  about  where  we  find  ourselves 
today? 

.  The  revolution  which  began  In  the 
Supreme  Court  has  permeated  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  Judges  of  these  courts  have  In 
many  cases,  arrogantly  assumed  unto  them- 
selves the  prerogatives  of  lords  of  the  Middle 
.\ges  Ni.>ib!ng  in  our  system  at  present  exists 
l-u  control  these  judges.  They  have  lifetime 
appolhtiaents.  Their  passions  of  the  moment 
are  unrestrained    .  ,  . 

"One  Federal  judge  has  stated  that  he 
is  contemplating  the  consolidation  of  the 
school  system  of  two  counties  and  one  citv 
If  this  can  be  done  what  is  to  prevent  the 
judicial  enforcement  of  total  mergers  of  cit- 
ies and  counues' 

•  I  fully  suf^xjrt  ih«  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary.  Byrd  says  The  tegisia- 
tion  I  introduced  simply  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  courts  might  be  made  more 
accountable  to  the  people  " 
We  agree  with  Sena  r  Byrd 
Federal  Judges  liave  lucreasinglj  become 
more  than  judges. 


THE  NEED  FOR  .\N   UPDATED 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM 


HON   JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    New    TOOK 

Hi  THJ£  HOUS£  OF  aEPRJBSKNTATIVKS 
Wednesday    October  13    If 71 

Mr  GRO\'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
admlnlstratlozi  is  nearlng  completion  of 
withdrawal  from  our  Southeast  Asia  mil- 
itary Involvement.  It  has  proved  an  un- 
popular war,  and  only  the  perspective  of 
history  »-lll  fully  evaluate  our  participa- 
tion. 

But  as  in  the  historic  afterftow  of  our 
country's  other  foreign  wars,  we  find 
majty  In  oar  country  who  bUndly  thrash 
out  at  our  Military  Establishment,  care- 
less or  IndHTerent  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation's  military  defense  posture  In  an 
unpredictable  world  of  amoral  and  unre- 
liable nations  which  in  their  *^iave  not" 
national  social  psrchology  pose  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  Utmed  States 

As  streng  as  our  hunger  is  for  inter- 
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national  peace  and  as  strong  as  oar  de- 
sire Is  to  move  forward  to  the  demand- 
ing and  necessary  goals  of  domestic 
priorities,  so  we  must  be  strong  in  our 
milltary  deterrent  so  long  as  interna- 
tional banditry  and  irresponsibility  con- 
tinues. 

It  is  Important  that  all  America  know 
that  the  threat  spectrum  posed  to  our 
naval  forces,  and  to  our  country,  requires 
an  Gurcraf  t,  weapon  system  capable  of 
meeting  and  defeating  the  existing  so- 
phisticated, missile-equipped  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft  under  electronic  com- 
mand and  control,  their  substu^ace  and 
surface-launched  antishlp  missiles,  mo- 
bile SAM — surface-to-air  missile — bat- 
teries, and  their  heavily  defended  bomb- 
er aircraft  equipped  with  long-range  air- 
to-surface  missiles.  This  defined  threat 
dictates  the  choice  of  the  aircraft  system. 
All  analyses  to  date  conclusively  show 
the  P-14A  is  superior  to  the  known  and 
projected  Soviet  threat  in  the  1970-80 
time  frame. 

The  threat  is  already  in  being  and 
serious  now.  and  is  becoming  more  severe 
because  Soviet  investment  in  military 
technology  has  reached  the  payoff  stage 

To  Ignore  or  doubt  the  severity  of 
threat  predictions  and  not  adequately 
prepare  to  counter  them  is  strategically 
unsound.  Inherent  delays  in  the  develop- 
ment required  to  achieve  an  operational 
capabUity  with  a  new  fighter  design  are 
not  acceptable  to  national  security.  If  we 
do  not  face  the  facts  realistically  and  in- 
troduce the  advanced  superiority  pos- 
sessed by  the  F-14  against  the  entire 
threat  spectrum,  the  long-term  costs  will 
be  immeasurable. 

The  P-14A  is  a  balanced  weapon  sys- 
tem utilizing  the  AWO-9  radar  in  con- 
junction with  the  long-range  Phoenix 
missile — AIM -54 — the  medium -range 
Sparrow  missile — AIM-7 — and  the 
short-range  Sidewmder  missile — AIM- 
9 — and  M-61  20-millimeter  gun. 

The  P-14  has  been  designed,  first  and 
foremost,  as  an  sdr  superiority  fighter. 
Its  ability  to  perform  the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  in  no  way  derogates  dog- 
fight performance.  The  air-to-ground 
capability  was  not  a  dictating  design  re- 
quirement; such  a  capability  exists,  to  a 
limited  degree,  as  a  "fall-out"  from  other 
governing  design  features  The  fact  that 
Tomcat  can  carry  air-to-ground  ord- 
nance does  not  compromise  its  air  su- 
periority airframe  system  design. 

The  Tomcat  Is  a  weapon  system  that 
can  destroy  long-range  multiraid  air- 
craft and  mtsatles  a*  well  as  enemy  fight- 
ers in  close-in  combat.  Weight  reducing 
mlcromiinlaturizatlan  of  avionics,  bal- 
anced with  airframe  and  engine  Aasigxi, 
hai  eliminated  performance  penalties 
formerly  aaaoclated  with  multlmisKlon 
fighters.  In  the  P-14  1  percent  of  the  air- 
craft weight  makes  it  poaaible  to  use 
Pbocnlz.  Sparrow,  8idewliider,  Agile-^ 
dogfight  mlMile  under  derelopoient — a 
gun  and  air-to-surface  weapons.  A  large 
part  at  that  weight  is  in  removable  pal- 
lets not  uaed  In  ttat  dogfight  conflgura- 

UOQ. 

Navy  perf ormanoe  eattmafes  of  ttm 
F-14A  and  P-14B  hairc  been  substantt- 
ated  by  an  jnAupmOttxt  Nayooal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency 
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made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  John  S  Poster, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  It  was  further  concluded 
the  multlmission  performance  estimates 
were  attainable  without  degrading  the 
pure  fighter  capability. 

The  long  range  Phoenix  missile, 
carried  on  tlie  P-14  has  a  real  and  re- 
quired air  intercept  capability.  An  inte- 
gral part  of  the  P-14/AWQ-9  weapon 
system.  Phoenix  has  liecn  designed  to 
cope  vn-itli  the  entire  air  threat  spectrum 
of  the  1970-1980  time  frame,  ranging 
from  low  altitude — sut>sonic  and  super- 
sonic —  to  high  altitude  mach  3 — three 
times  the  speed  of  sound — weapons. 
These  threat  weapons  include  high  per- 
formance fighter  aircraft — Foxbat.  Flag- 
on. Fitter — carrying  mediimi  and  long- 
range  air-to-air  missiles:  surface 
launched  cruise  missiles — Styx  suid 
Shaddock — and  supersonic  Ixsmbers  car- 
rying long-range  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles— Kangaroo  and  Kitchen 

The  Phoenix  missile  system  capability 
versus  the  cruise  missile  threat  has  been 
examined  and  tested  in  a  realistic  op- 
erational environment.  In  engagements 
versus  this  small,  fast,  low  altitude  threat, 
Important  parameters  are  radar  look 
down  capability,  system  detection  and 
tracking  ranges,  radar  scan  window,  sys- 
tem response  time  and  number  of  mis- 
.slles  simultaneously  in  flight  Maximum 
required  missile  maneuver  capability  is 
not  determined  by  the  cruise  missile 
threat,  but  is  based  on  engagements 
versus  highly  maneuverable  enemy 
fighters  utilizing  acceleration  forces  of 
up  to  eight  times  the  pull  of  gravity 

The  Phoenix  system,  with  its;  first, 
multlshot  capability;  second,  large  trans- 
mitter power;  third,  fiexible  selection  of 
radar  scan  windows;  fourth,  quick-firing 
AWO-9  digital  computer  solution;  and 
fifth,  rapid  missile  response  to  correct 
errors  in  launch  [XMdtion  and  target 
heading  changes;  provides  the  fleet  with 
a  weapon  system  that  will  be  able  to 
counter  the  expected  cruise  missile  threat 
whether  it  is  launched  from  bombers, 
surface  vessels  or  submerged  submarines 

Verification  of  actual  missile  perform- 
ance was  attained  in  several  successful 
firings  conducted  against  drones  which 
are  smaller — both  in  cross-section  and 
physical  dimensions-  than  the  expected 
cruise  missile  threat. 

Tlie  AWO-9  fire  control  system  and 
the  Phoenix  missile  have  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  successful  test  programs  in 
the  history  of  weapcHis  development  The 
design  and  test  phases  have  been  closely 
monitored  and  participated  in  by  opera- 
tional people  who  will  eventually  use 
this  system.  Although  not  yet  employed 
operationally,  Phoenix  tests  to  date 
demonstrate  that  all  design  perform- 
ance requirements  are  being  sattsAed 
Thus  far,  42  missiles  tiave  been  fired 
with  imprecedented  lUcceeB  against  real- 
istic threat  target  slmulaticns.  Many  of 
these  launchings  were  impossible  to  ac- 
complish with  any  other  known  missile. 

The  weapons  cootrd  system  must  be 
matched  on  an  aircraft  design  of  com- 
parable aerodynamic  performance  to 
fully  exploit  the  fuU  capability  of  that 
system.  The  Tomcat  Is  that  aircraft.  It 
is  equally  capable  in  air  intercept,  oom- 
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bat  air  patrol,  escort,  or  In  a  dogfight. 
This  versatility  Is  only  possible  because 
of  recent  Innovations,  Including  the  fan 
engine,  swing  wing,  maneuvering  slats/ 
flaps,  and  light  alloys.  The  aircraft  de- 
sign has  been  evolving  since  1S59  and 
has  benefited  from  the  technological 
progress  made  since.  F-14  aircraft  are 
now  flying  successfully  fuid  rapidly  veri- 
fyinK  the  entire  predicted  aerodynamic 
envelope.  In  areas  of  acceleration,  com- 
bat ceiling,  and  combat  air  patrol  loiter 
time.  Tomcat  is  meeting  or  exceeding 
both  specification  guarantees  and  Navy 
forecasts,  more  impressively,  escort 
radius — on  internal  fuel  only— will  be 
almost  20  percent  better  than  specified. 

In  recent  months,  some  critics  of  the 
F-14  have  stated  that  simply  adding 
maneuvering  slats  to  the  F-4  Phantom, 
long  the  mainstay  of  the  U.S.  fighter  arm, 
would  equal  or  exceed  Tomcat  p)erform- 
ance. 

The  story  of  the  slatted  F-4  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  To  produce  a  technically 
feasible  slat  installation  for  the  US  Air 
Force  and  Oerman  F-4's  a  two  position 
slat — either  in  or  out — is  being  developed 
Thi.s  two- position  slat  installation  will 
not  permit  safe  carrier  landings  for  the 
Navy  P-4J  where  landing  speeds  are 
critical. 

A  three-position  slat  l.";  required  for  the 
Navy  F-4  J  TTiat  minimum  Installation 
is  not  the  simple  addition  of  a  slat.  It 
Is  essentially  a  new  wing.  The  Installa- 
tion cost  of  a  slatted  wing  for  the  car- 
rier F-4J  is  far  from  minimal  and  adds 
slightly  more  than  1.000  pounds,  half  a 
t<in.  to  the  overall  nonpayload  weight  of 
the  airplane. 

The  only  performance  area  where  the 
slatted  P-4J  Is  better  than  the  present 
P-4J  is  in  a  slow-speed,  turning  fight  In 
all  other  mission  areas  it  is  degrading  to 
performance,  a  thousand  pounds  degrad- 
ing 

The  P-14A  has  significantly  better 
doRflght  performance  than  any  F-4  ver- 
sions, existing  or  proposed,  even  In  the 
slow-speed,  turning  arena: 

P-14A  is  40  percent  better  in  turn 
radius,  27  percent  better  in  msoieuvering 
climb.  21  percent  better  in  sustained 
"O".  21   percent  better  in  acceleration. 

20  percent  better  in  rate  of  climb,  and 

21  percent  better  in  roll  performance 
than  F-4. 

Additionally,  in  terms  of  combat  radius 
of  action  for  escorting  today's  A-6  and 
A-7  attack  aircraft;  loiter  time  on  sta- 
tion In  protecting  the  fleet  from  Incoming 
fighter,  bomber,  or  missile  threats;  and 
radar  and  missile  range,  the  Tomcat  pos- 
sesses the  following  advantages  over  the 
P-4J 

Eighty  percent  more  combat  radius  on 
internal  fuel.  50  percent  more  loiter  time 
with  (a)  Phoenix  missiles — compared 
with  Sparrow-equipped  P-4J — 100  per- 
cent more  loiter  time  with  (bi  Sparrow 
missiles,  more  than  twice  the  radar 
range,  and  more  than  2 '  j  times  the  mis- 
sile range. 

The  P-14A  possesses  significant  capa- 
bility over  the  P-U  in  Interdiction  or 
attack  roles.  These  capabilities,  although 
strictly  fallout,  amount  to  an  80-percent 
increase  In  radius  with  an  equal  number 
of  600-pound  bomb*. 
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In  actual  flight  test  comparisons  with 
the  F-4  to  date,  the  Tomcat  needs  only 
one-half  the  takeoff  distance,  has  30 
percent  lower  fuel  flow  at  cruise  speeds, 
is  more  stable  with  SAS — stability  aug- 
mentation system — off  than  the  P-4 
with  SAS  on.  is  almost  100  knots  faster 
and  2  miles  ahead  after  slde-by-side  ac- 
celeration from  8  10  the  speed  of  sound 
to  12  times  the  speed  of  sound,  has  ap- 
proach speeds  25-30  knots  lower,  and 
requires  only  one-half  the  landing  roll- 
out distance. 

The  large  increases  in  mission  per- 
formance as  evidenced  above  combined 
with  the  required  maintenance  man- 
hours  per  flight  hour — only  50  percent  of 
the  F-4J — offer  significant  savings  to  the 
fleet  in  terms  of  more  efficient  operation 
and  reduced  maintenance  personnel  for 
a  given  mission. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Tom- 
cat's capabilities  discussed  up  to  this 
point  are  confined  to  F-14A  performance. 
The  F-14B.  with  identical  weapons  sys- 
tem abilities,  has  essentially  the  same 
performance  margin  over  the  F-14  A  that 
the  F-14A  has  over  the  F  4  This  per- 
formance increase  is  primarily  in  sus- 
tained turning  ability,  acceleration,  and 
excess  energy — rate  of  climb — which  is 
needed  to  coimter  expected  Soviet  devel- 
opments in  the  1975  time  period.  Future 
improvements  in  F-14A  performance  is 
limited  by  lack  of  further  growth  poten- 
tial in  the  TF30-P-412  engine,  as  lliis 
engine  has  already  been  refined  over  10 
years  for  maximum  thrust  and  specific 
fuel  consumption — SPC.  On  the  other 
hand  the  F-14B  performance  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  the  F401-P-400 
engine  reaches  maturity  with  better 
thrust  and  SPC  The  F-14B  is  required 
to  meet  the  threat  of  the  future.  With 
the  Foxbat  currently  in  operation  the  in- 
creased threat  could  well  be  faced  in  the 
near  term. 

r-i4B  vrnscs  r   i«a 

Combat  radius  same  as  F-14A.  40  per- 
cent more  rate-of-climb  at  M  equals  1.0. 
10,000  feet.  75  percent  rate-of-climb 
while  maneuvering  at  5  g,  at  M  equals 
0  9.  10.000  feet,  and  35  percent  better 
acceleration. 

The  most  exp)ensive  weapnuis  system  in 
the  world  Is  an  Inferior  one.  Tomcat,  the 
product  of  our  country's  outstanding  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  teams, 
possesses  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  air  superiority;  agility,  energy/en- 
durance, cockpit  visibility,  detection  ca- 
pability, weapons  combinations,  and  car- 
rier suitability:  optiontUly  blended  to  in- 
sure success  in  any  arena. 


COLUMBUS    DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    N«W     TOMC 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr  TERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  479th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America.  On  this  day,  histortana  tell 
us.  Christopher  Columbus,  defying  the 
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advice  of  scholars,  geographers,  and  mer- 
chants, found  the  New  World. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  who  really  dis- 
covered America.  Was  It  Leif  Erickson 
sailing  with  iiis  Viking  troops?  Was  it 
a  group  of  sailors  or  merchants  from 
some  ancient  civilization  in  a  crude  vessel 
made  of  papyrus? 

Speculation  of  this  nature  is  really  un- 
important. The  significance  of  Columbus 
Day  is  that  it  recognizes  the  journeys  of 
Christopher  Columbus  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Western  civilization. 

There  may  have  been  others  who  trav- 
eled to  the  "New  World,"  but  the  real 
discovery  of  its  magnificent  potential  be- 
longs to  one  man  and  that  is  Christopher 
Columbus. 

On  this  479th  anniversary  it  is  fitting 
Lo  consider  the  importance  of  that  dis- 
covery, when  Columbus  first  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  the  New  World,  there  were  no 
highly  sensitized  cameras  recording  the 
historic  event  Unlike  Neil  Armstrong. 
Columbus  did  not  have  an  audience  num- 
bering in  the  hundreds  of  millions  But. 
the  electrifying  impact  of  Columbus' 
"giant  step  for  mankind"  was  no  less 
imi)ortant. 

Columbus'  voyage  opened  up  the  New 
World  for  exploration  and  eventually 
colonization  From  his  early  journey,  the 
Amenca-s  were  founded. 

Today,  with  the  numerous  pressures 
on  our  country,  we  perhaps  have  lost  our 
sense  of  discovery  that  is  embodied  in 
the  commemoration  of  Columbus. 

On  Sunday.  October  10.  in  the  city  of 
Auburn  in  Cayuga  Coimty.  Astronaut 
Karol  Bobko  wUl  join  the  residents  of 
that  area  in  commemorating  Columbus 
Day.  It  is  fitting  that  a  member  of  the 
astronaut  team  join  the  hundreds  of  res- 
idents of  Auburn  in  paymg  tribute  to 
the  man  who  can  rightly  be  called  the 
first  American  explorer. 

The  spirit  of  Columbus  is  alive  in  this 
country,  but  a  bit  diminished  by  our  own 
domestic  concerns.  Nonetheless,  we  need 
to  rekindle  the  zeal  for  exploration.  It 
need  not  always  be  another  planet.  The 
same  spirit  should  move  us  to  finding 
solutions  to  poverty,  pollution,  crime, 
and  the  other  ills  which  sometimes  seem 
on  the  verge  of  overwhelming  us. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Columbus 
would  be  to  recapture  the  spirit  which 
in  the  face  of  great  odds  permitted  him 
to  discover  the  New  World.  With  that 
spirit,  new  worlds  of  accomplishment 
would  be  ours. 


TREASURY  VERSUS  COPPER 
FIRMS 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or    TEMNXaSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB&ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  agreed  to  rule 
on  a  request  by  three  American  copper 
companies  on  special  tax  considerations 
in  view  of  the  high-handed  seixure  of 
American  copper  interests  In  Chile. 

We  are  all  appalled  by  the  brazen  at- 
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titude  of  the  Chilean  Government  In 
confiscating  by  edict — they  call  it  "na- 
tionalizatlon"^-of  copF>er  mining  oper- 
ations of  Kennecott  Copper  Co.,  the  Ana- 
conda Co.,  and  the  Cerro  Corp  I  under- 
stand the  Chilean  Government  has  de- 
cided not  to  reimburse  the  American 
firms  for  ioss»  sustained  in  the 
nationalization. 

But  the  whole  story  is  not  known  And 
the  Treasury  Department  has  decided  to 
rule  on  the  matter  of  how  the  domestic 
companies  can  handle  their  lasses 
tlirough  ux  writeoffs  on  the  basis  of 
clased-door  hearings  Apparently,  tlie 
company  officials,  a  few  State  Depart- 
ment and  Commerce  Department  copper 
sp>ecialists.  and  the  IRS  will  be  the  only 
ones  involved  The  pubhc,  which  stands 
to  lose  as  much  as  $175  million  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  by  Senator  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
know  what  basis  formed  the  ruling  by 
IRS.  We  are  all  going  lo  be  locked  out. 

I  am  concerned  over  reports  from  in- 
dustry sources  who  tell  me  that  even 
though  the  Chilean  Government  will 
take  over  100-percent  ownership  of  the 
operations,  the  American  companies  will 
still  have  a  laree  say-so  in  the  manapp- 
ment  and  perhaps  the  marketing.  This 
may  only  be  an  unfounded  rumor,  but 
if  this  is  so,  then  it  is  imperative  that  Uie 
public  know  For  it  could  easUy  app>ear  to 
some  people  that  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment is  not  paying  the  American  firms 
any  compensation  because  they  have 
been  assured  the  companies  will  be  al- 
lowed to  write  off  their  losses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer  tlirough 
special  tax  privileges. 

The  whole  question  of  IRS  rulmgs 
which  cost  the  taxpayers  milhons  of  dol- 
lars without  their  prior  knowledge  of 
what  went  into  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess by  which  these  rulings  were  arrived 
at  needs  airing  I  agree  with  Senator 
Proxmirs  that  we  need  public  hearings  in 
IRS  rulings. 

For  the  l)enefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wL>h 
to  point  out  that  Kennecott  and  Ana- 
conda are  two  of  four  domestic  produc- 
ers which  control  and  virtually  monopo- 
lize the  copper  market  in  this  country, 
and.  to  some  extent,  the  free  world 

I  have  been  studj-ing  these  producers 
and  their  pricing  practices  for  several 
years,  and  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
amount  of  secrecy  involved  with  Federal 
Government  agencies  when  it  comes  to 
tmy  question  relating  to  copper  Ap- 
parently the  IRS  and  the  Treasury  are  no 
different  than  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
have  been  shielding  the  copper  cartel  for 
years. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
on  page  14  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, April  15,  1970.  This  article  explains 
the  already  highly  favorable  tax  loop- 
holes the  copper  companies  get  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers,  and  I  have 
checked  Its  accuracy,  and  t>elleve  it  to  be 
a  fair  presentation : 
T*iA8umT  Vebsus  CorrwM  Pi&Ma:   T^x  Loor- 

Hou  Srux  OrKM  Attbb  31  Tkabs'  Ctvobt 
(By  Oavtd  R  Ftmnots) 

W^dHiNeroN  — Ttils  is  a  story  of  taxM  and 
political  prMBUT*. 


seioe 

Xt  tens  of  bow   ooe  Indxvtry.  tlw  eovper 

laajmuj,  «>^  *v*  •''«*•  "P**  *  *"  *****" 
hot*  UMt  Um  Tntmvrj  began  trying  to  aar- 
rov  In  1M9.  II  uxvoIvM  ooogjuMTian  from 
ttie  ooK>»-proda«li»g  i*«Ua.  It  prcadMB 
a^ain  to  beeoDM  a  liot  laarje. 

In  19S1.  Coofnm  wrtendwl  the  p«reeata«« 
depletion  allowanoa  to  metal  mtoea.  Tha 
i  At«  for  oopper  was  16  p«re«Dt. 

This  ine»nt  copper  produoeia  aacta  yaar 
could  «e<txiet  l»  poroant  of  Uiair  sroaa  rer- 
r'<uea  {raa  ttaatr  taxabla  Incama.  Aa  with 
oU.  tba  <|fd^K^*<^"  can  b«  made  every  year 
ror  the  Ule  ol  tbrn  mine  Unlike  ordinary 
depredmtlon  on  machines  and  building  In 
otner  InduatrJes,  the  depletion  &lk>wanoa 
doei   not   run   out   when   It  azceeds   capital 

costs 

cuiutf  roan  mot  srmcvrtmD 

One  proiilem  w^  tba.t  ConKreas  dM  not 
jp-sctfy  «  entoff  potnt  for  the  depleCkn  altow- 
aoce. 

By  Traacury  praotloa.  this  point  was  set 
bfter  Uke  oonoeairaUon  process.  In  the  cop- 
per Industry,  «ire  Is  taken  from  the  ground 
contalnlx^  only  a  small  percentage  or  cop- 
per. This  Is  U»en  concentrated  to  remora 
f^me  of  ttoe  roek. 

Later  atagea.  claaained  as  manufacturlnc. 
Include  ■Baiting  and  raflnlng. 

But  by  tJM  ISM'S,  the  copper  Industry 
klrea>dy  w^  oomblnad  Into  a  relatively  few 
intcgnuad  firms.  The  Internal  Rerenue 
Service  (IKS)  found  that  only  Insignificant 
amounts  of  copper  concentrate  aae  being 
aold  Thus  there  was  no  easy  method  for 
emlrulattng  the  revenuee  eligible  for  the  de- 
pletloo  allowance 

The  atS  dedded  the  oopper  oompanlea 
oouid  oooopute  the  revenues  ellglbie  for  the 
dcfkletiaa  allowmooe  bj  subtracting  their 
majiuiactunng  ocsts  aiter  the  cuncentraUon 
s'-M^gt  from  total  revenues. 

ThlT  decision.  Bays  former  Treasury  ofltctal 
Thomas  P  Field,  was  the  result  of  "^ureaa- 
cratic  Ineptitude  "  It  BMant  that  all  of  the 
ojpper  ooaapanlee'  proAts  became  etlglble 
f«r  deptetloQ  allowance.  It  ■■wiimed  no 
profit  at  all  was  made  on  smelting,  refliung. 
saies.  or  other  postooncentraUuo  operauuoii. 


Treasui-y  oArials  caught  op  wiili  this  mis- 
take m  193S  Then  they  revised  the  regula- 
tions 

ir  nu  market  price  for  cuncentrsLes  Is 
avaiiabie.  the  new  regiiisikuns  stated.  Uie 
copper  oompanles  must  allocate  only  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  profits,  baaed  on  msts.  to 
mining  azM]  ttius  the  depletion  base  For  ez- 
amirte.  if  ooe-thlrd  ot  the  ooats  of  producing 
copper  for  a  parucuiar  arm  fell  on  the 
nnming  sTagT  (tip  to  ooncentratloo ) .  then 
ooe-tixird  of  profits  would  be  eligible  for  the 
depleuua  alUtwaaoe. 

The  oopper  producers  disregarded  the  1939 
regulation  Except  for  one  or  two  tiny  firms, 
t^iey  stm  are  disregarding  the  regtilatkm. 
e-m  though  it  was  reinforced  In  IMS  by 
updated  reculattons. 

Today  the  tax  saving  for  tike  copper  eooa- 
pan««»  run  into  tens  ot  «»tnwn»i«  ot  doUars. 
aocardlng  to  Traacury  eatlaiataa.  Tba  oof>p«r 
uiduBU-T  ixitendi.  to  fight  to  pr<x«cl  this  tax 
priTiiege. 

The  IRS  first  picked  up  the  failure  of  the 
mpper  cocnpcnlea  to  use  the  proportlonate- 
prtiAts  m0tlM>d  of  eoaiputaUoo  arbco  it 
audited     the     1*43    retoras    at    tba    oopfier 

It  was  wnrtlaae.  aod  the  IBS  was  abarX  of 
paraonnel  la  any  cv«at.  IM*  (ovcmioeut  «j*^ 
Lbc  oupper  firaos  nagoClatad  an  ad  hoc  aat- 
Ur-Eoent  uf  the  tax  bills.  atUlbutlx^  portloos 
■y.  profits  to  the  manufarturUig  end  and  al- 
lotting the  ra^Milt.4ar  to  iiiali^ 

la  «>M  aacly  IMfTa.  ttm  pnm  ot 
was  cootrola<  as  (MB  •  taa.  Today  it 
riaea  u>  atocMU  •l.aOO  a  too.  However,  the 
zz^yjt  copper  cxMrnpaalca  taaaa  aOMk  to  Um 
pat  terras  art  by  thoae  wartime  aetUcments 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Im  ooa  wartime  oaae.  about  (3  a  ton  la 
profits  was  attributed  to  the  manufacturing 
ond — tbf»  rest  to  mining.  Cttnoe  matal  mlnlog, 
as  tn  ixMlaBtry,  makn  aomawhat  bettv  than 
an  11  peiuent  after-tax  profit  on  Its  sales, 
that  Imlleataa  the  eoppei  firms  maka  sub- 
stantlaOy  mora  than  tlOO  q€  profit  on  a  ton 
at  oofiptr.  If  only  C3  or  so  a  too  U  attributed 
to  tike  oomplez  analtlng,  laftnlng,  and  sales 
end,  the  tax  advantages  o<  putting  the  rest 
of  the  profit  on  mining  became  enormous. 

"^t  is  a  way  of  sharply  increasing  the  de- 
pletion allowance."  coranjenta  Mr  Field,  He 
left  the  Treasury  m  January  to  form  an  or- 
ganlaatlon  enUtled  "Taxation  With  Repre- 
aentatton.' 

One  of  hla  areas  of  ezpartlse  at  the  Treas- 
ury was  taxation  of  the  m^lneral  liulustrtes. 
He  was  doaely  associated  with  an  effort  In 
recent  years  to  force  the  copper  producers 
to  adopt  the  proportionate  profits  system. 

OLD     MXTBOO     U8KD 

With  the  preaent  tax  system,  the  copper 
producers  pay  roughly  about  lus  little  in  fed- 
eral Income  taxes  proportionate  to  their  Rfoee 
profits  and  revenues  as  do  the  oil  compa- 
nies. A  Mlllon-dollar  oopper  firm  might  typ- 
ically pay  under  tlO  million  tn  federal  in- 
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The  oopper  oompanlea'  methtxl  of  compu- 
tation sras  never  challexiged  again  until  1065. 
Then  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  got  involved 
In  a  tax  case  Involving  exploration  and  de- 
veloptnent  expenses 

TT»e  Internal  Revenvie  Service,  looking  Into 
the  firm's  tax  records,  discovered  that  Phelps 
Oodge  was  still  using  the  old  1943  technique 
for  computing  depletion  allowance  This  was 
Introduced  into  the  case,  and  the  fum.  made 
a  aetUement  that  cost  It  millions  of  dollars 

But  the  fat  was  In  the  Ore  Research  dis- 
closed that  no  major  firm  was  using  the 
prr/per  proportionate  profits  method  Indeed, 
at  least  one  was  using  the  pre- 1938  technique 
ot  allocating  all  profits  to  mining. 

Thus  In  106«  the  Treasury  proposed  de- 
pletion-allowance regulations  again  that 
stated  where  there  was  no  "market  or  neld 
price"  at  the  cutoff  point,  the  flrtn  muxt  use 
the  proportloTiate-p»rr)flt«  method  of  com- 
putation 

At  this  point,  recalls  Mr  Field,  the  Indus- 
try began  to  bring  "substantial  prearure"  on 
thw  Tteasury  to  modify  the  ragulatloos  to 
baoefit  cupper.  The  Industry  argued  that  be- 
cause the  "manufacturing"  costs  of  copper 
are  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  total  costs 
as  compared  with  some  other  metals  the 
ruling  was  unfair  Tbey  contended,  that  the 
proportionate  prafita  method  does  not  take 
mto  account  the  value  of  the  oopper  In  the 
ground. 

coHcazaaMUf    oajccr 

Oopper  producers  came  to  Washington  lit 
1947  and  1068  to  discuss  the  proposed  regu- 
lations with  Treasury  ofSclal*  They  repre- 
sented the  Anaconda  Ccmpany.  Phelps  Dodge 
Oorporatlon.  Kennecott  Ot^jper  Oorporatlon, 
Amntcaji  Soteltlng  A  Refining  Cooipany.  and 
Itewmont  Mining  Corporation  These  firms 
produce  more  than  00  percent  of  tr>tal  do- 
mestic copper 

"Delay  Is  a  great  thing  as  long  aa  It  works 
for  you  financially."  tayt  kfr    neld 

Finally,  however,  oo  July  2«  19«8  the 
regulations  went  into  force 

Ttie  oa^ymt  induatry  tunied  to  congress- 
men f<jr  hdp 

"We  try  to  work  as  much  as  we  can 
through  tba  Amarlcaii  Mining  Congress." 
said  W  E.  Qulglry.  vloc-chalrman  of  the 
board  of  Aoaaooda,  during  a  talepbooe  liitrr- 
vlaw  "But  wa  find  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Uatens  more  to  oongreasional  or 
•enatotlal  eomiaMita  rather  than  tba  aaaod- 
It  Is  tba  bast  way  to  get  aoane  cotuid- 


WttklB  a  taw  waafta  la  Octebn-  and  Hoven- 

ber  at  MM.  tba  Trassiiry  giH  lettem  oto>aeaiag 
to  tiaa  ragulatious  frum  SeiiS  Mlka  Manaflald 

iBi   of  M  ntana    WaHace  F   Bennett  (K>  of 


Utah,  and  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R)  of  Arlaona,  and 
Reps.  Arnold  Olsen  (D)  of  Montana,  John  J. 
RliodM  (R)  of  Artzooa,  8am  Stelger  (R)  of 
Artzona,  and  Jamea  F  Battln  (R)  of  Moo- 
tana. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  then  assistant  secretery 
of  the  Trea.sury  for  tax  poUcy,  replied  to  the 
congreoEiuen  In  January,  1960,  tbat  be  could 
do  nothing  for  the  copper  companies  since 
they  had  not  applied  for  permission  to  use 
some  other  method  of  computation. 

acONOMic  srror  ONoni  wat 

"The  copper  companies  say  they  would  like 
t<)  use  a  omputatlon  method  known  aa  "rate 
of  return  on  investment."  They  want  to  use 
a  8  5  percent  rate  of  return  on  their  "manu- 
facturing" invsatment.  The  Treasury  con- 
siders this  extraordinarily  low. 

The  oopper  producers  are  preparing  an  eoo- 
iKifnlc  study  to  try  to  persuade  the  new  Re- 
publican team  at  the  Treasury  of  the  corract- 
nees  of  their  position. 

The  IRS  says  It  will  insist  that  cojrper  com- 
panies use  the  proportionate-profits  method 
when  no  nuirket  or  field  price  Is  available 
But  the  corporate  tax  statements  remain 
i..ipen  to  challenge  for  sonie  years  back.  In 
the  case  of  Anaconda,  1063  Is  the  laat  year  the 
tax  books  were  closed  finally.  Thus  the  cop- 
per Industry  hopes  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  iinder  the  IRS  auditors  by  having  the 
regulations  ch..nged  before  the  tax  books  ar« 
closed. 

Since  the  July,  1988.  regulation  Is  retro- 
active to  1964.  the  tax  bill  facing  tlie  cup- 
per industry  it  huge—  perhaps  %iO  million  or 
so 

This  lengthy  tax  story  raises  several  points  • 

It  Indicates  the  years  it  may  take  to  settle 
a  tax  Issue  If  a  strong  Industry  wants  to  btick 
TreaBury  regulations. 

It  lUustratea  bow  an  Industry  can  bring 
political  pressures  to  bear  in  au  attempt  to 
alter  Its  own  tax  rates 

Congreaamen  argue  that  they  are  only  rep- 
resenting their  constituents. 

Treaatiry  offldals.  however,  deeply  reeent 
stich  Interference  In  their  esacuUve  tsii^ti 
One  oOlcial  maintains  that  If  Oongress  wants 
to  set  the  taxes  for  an  Industry,  It  should  do 
so  by  changing  the  law — not  using  backdoor 
pressures  to  alter  reg^llatlons. 

Mr  Field  believes  ail  correspondence  from 
Congressmen  to  the  Treasury  on  tax  afflalr* 
should  be  public  This  would  help  maintain 
separation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branchea.  It  also  would  make  congressmen 
leas  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  special  in- 
terests 

Otherwise,  the  suspicion  grows  that  con- 
(frreasmen  making  such  tax  pleas  do  so  !n 
order  t<i  obtain  campaign  contributions 

It  shows  the  enormous  oomplexlty  of  tax 
law  Only  a  few  azparts  know  the  details  of 
sofne  sections  of  the  tax  code,  and  moat  of 
those  ai"e  employed  by  the  firms  concerned 
The  public  has  few  experts,  If  any.  to  protect 
the  tax  base  from  Industry  nibbling 

To  some  extent,  the  Treasury  can  work  for 
reform  But  that  depends  on  the  Individuals 
currently  In  top  slots  and  the  political  pres- 
sures on  them.  CtvU  servants  In  the  Treasury 
cannot  nuUie  public  stands  agaltvst  sonie  tax 
loophole  If  this  Is  contrary  to  the  position  of 
the  administration. 


8EATBELT8  FOR  SCHOOLBU8ES 


HON   DONALD  G  BROTZMAN 

or  touosAiK) 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRBSnfTATIN'XS 

Wednesdav,  October  13,  1f71 

Mr.  BROTZMAK.  Mr  Speaker,  suto- 
motlve  BCfttbelts  have  become  a  wnj  of 
11/e — or,  more  fiorunitely.  •  wmj  to  «t*y 
fillve—ln  the  United  Btatei. 
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Seatbelts  are  required  equipment  In 
new  automobiles  and — within  a  year — 
Uiey  will  be  required  on  commercial 
buses  Thus,  we  can  tell  our  children  to 
•buckle  up"  and  expect  a  nearly  re- 
flexive response — unless  they  are  riding 
on  a  schoolbus  If  they  are,  there  prob- 
ably would  not  be  any  seatbelts.  In- 
credibly, even  the  latest  Department  of 
Transix)rtatlon  reRulatlona  specify  that 
only  the  driver  of  a  schoolbus  need  be 
provided  with  a  seatbelt. 

Last  spring.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
an  inquiry  by  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Englewood  Herald  Sentinel,  I 
began  an  investigation  of  schoolbus 
safety. 

Data  supplied  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation showed  that,  currently,  we  can 
expect  upwards  of  100  student  deaths  in 
schoolbus  accidents  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  4,000  student 
injuries. 

Furthermore,  it  was  asserted  by  vari- 
ous experts  that  many  if  not  most  of 
these  casualties  could  be  averted  simply 
by  extending  Federal  safety  criteria  de- 
veloped for  common  carriers  and  pas- 
senger autos  to  schoolbuses. 

It  became  apparent  to  me  that  most 
schoolbus  bodies  simply  are  not  built 
as  strongly  as  their  counterparts.  Per- 
haps the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  develop  more  stringent  stand- 
ards, for  surely  the  structural  integrity 
of  the  vehicles  we  build  to  carry  school- 
children is  as  important  as  that  of  ve- 
hicles we  build  to  carry  cross-country 
travelers. 

However,  of  even  more  direct  and 
pressing  concern,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
the  matters  of  seatbelts  and  the  pas- 
senger seats  themselves. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
studies  several  years  ago  indicated  that 
many  schoolbus  casualties  result  from 
bodies  flying  about  in  a  bus  during  an 
accident  and  coming  into  contact  with 
hard  or  sharp  objects. 

F\irthermore,  the  studies  indicated 
that  Installation  of  seatbelts  in  existing 
schoolbus  seats  might  well  cause  more 
casualties  than  they  prevent — either 
from  the  whiplash  effect  or  from  the 
Impact  of  heads  and  bodies  on  the  tops 
of  seats  and  the  metal  handholds  which 
are  common  to  many  schoolbus  seats. 

The  best  answer,  in  the  opinion  of 
NTSB.  appeared  to  be  Installation  of 
seatbelts  on  properly  padded  seats  with 
backrests  at  least  28  Inches  high. 

Last  August.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  the 
Legislative  Counsel  to  prepare  a  bill 
which  would  remedy  these  serious  short- 
comings in  our  Nation's  highway  safety 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
physical  criteria.  I  asked  the  bill  draft- 
ers to  Include  in  the  proposed  legislation 
an  authorization  of  Federal  funding  to 
assist  local  Bchools  in  complying  with 
Federal  schoolbus  seat  and  seatbelt 
laws.  To  retrofit  a  fleet  of  existing  buses 
with  this  equipment  will  be  expensive. 

But,  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
use  our  Federal  reaources.  If  we  can  cut 
the  annual  death  and  injury  toll  simply 
by  faclllUtlng  the  appllcaUon  of  safety 
criteria  already  being  utilised  in  pas- 
senger  cars   and   commercial   carriers. 
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then  can  we  in  all  conscience  hesitate? 
I  doubt  it. 

Ironically,  even  as  my  legislation  was 
reaching  final  draft  form,  one  of  the 
worst  schoolbus  accidents  In  recent  U.S. 
history  occurred.  And  it  took  place  in 
Colorado. 

On  September  11  a  Gunnison,  Colo., 
high  school  bus  carrying  a  junior  varsity 
football  team  crashed  on  11.312-foot 
Monarch  Pass.  Eight  teenagers  and  a 
coach  died.  Twenty-nine  others  were  in- 
jured. While  the  basic  causes  of  the  ac- 
cident still  are  imder  study,  one  fact  has 
subsequently  been  determined  by  Fed- 
eral investigators: 

Had  the  bus  been  equipped  with  seat- 
belts,  the  toll  would  have  been  much 
less. 

On  October  6.  according  to  the  Denver 
Post,  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration released  a  preliminary  report 
indicating  that — 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Federal  studies  that 
the  passengers  who  stayed  Inside  the  btis  were 
far  better  off. 

Of  the  48  occupants  of  the  bus.  the  re- 
port indicated.  38  were  thrown  out  as  the 
bus  flipped  2 '2  times.  Of  the  10  victims 
who  remained  inside  the  bus,  nine  suf- 
fered minor  injuries  and  the  10th  was 
hospitalized  but  not  seriously  injured. 
And,  although  the  bus  came  to  rest  up- 
side down,  with  its  roof  crushed  down  to 
seat  level,  those  who  stayed  inside  were 
protected  the  most. 

The  chief  Federal  Investigator,  Dr. 
Eugene  Flamboe,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
his  agency  would  strongly  support  seat- 
belt  installation  in  schoolbuses,  as  well 
as  better  seat  design. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  require  that  seatbelts 
be  installed  in  all  existing  and  future 
schoolbuses  It  would  also  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  establish  ade- 
quate standards  for  safe  seats.  And,  it 
would  authorize  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  necessary  to  assist  local  schools  in 
financing  the  necessary  changes  to  ex- 
isting equipment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Colorado's  news  media  for 
some  excellent  research  which  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me  in  preparing  this  leg- 
islation. With  the  approval  of  this  body, 
I  insert  the  article  from  the  Englewood 
Herald  Sentinel  which  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  my  attention,  an  article  from  the 
October  3  Issue  of  the  Denver  Post  which 
summarized  the  preliminary  findings  of 
mqiuries  into  the  Monarch  Pass  tragedy, 
and  the  October  6  Denver  Post  article 
which  summarizes  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration : 

[From  the  Knglewood  Herald  Sentinel. 

Apr  ai,  1971) 

Is  School  Bua  Skat  Belt  s  SarcTT  Kit? 

( By  Douglas  Bradley ) 

Could  the  heavy  mortality  rate  on  the 
highways  be  reduced  If  safety  standards  and 
the  use  of  seat  safety  baits  b««ai.  \n  tba 
•chool  buaT  Safety  axparts  tlilnk  ao. 

Apart  from  instilling  in  paaaaafara  tba  uae 
of  safety  baits  aa  an  automatic  raAaz.  the  in- 
stallation of  the  balta  in  aehool  buaaa  would 
tend  to  aava  student  Ilia  and  boM  injurtaa 
down. 

But  a  check  by  yovir  Saatloal  a«w<|>ap«r 
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showed  that  a  seat  belt  on  a  aehool  bus  Is 
a  rare  occurrence.  Safety  officials  were  per- 
turbed about  the  long-time  trend,  but  acbool 
authiH-itles,  in  the  main,  were  phlegmatic 
about  the  omission. 

Consider  these  facts  and  statistics  obtained 
from  the  Colorado  Safety  Aaaociatlon,  a 
chapter  of  the  National  Safety   Council: 

Safety  belts  are  now  available  to  about  four 
out  of  five  of  aU  passenger  car  occupants,  and 
are  installed  in  all  new  cars.  Belts  are  being 
used  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  safety  offlclals.  (This  estimate 
Is  considered  too  high  by  some  police  authori- 
ties who  said  30  per  cent  is  more  realistic  ) 
If  safety  belts  were  used  at  all  times,  up 
to  10,000  lives  would  be  saved  aanually.  It 
IS  estimated.  In  the  past  year,  between  2,700 
and  3300  Lives  were  saved  by  seat  belts,  ac- 
cording to  safety  officials  Use  of  the  tielt  Is 
also  ranked  a  decisive  factor  In  lessening  the 
extent  of  traffic  crash  injuries,  of  which  there 
were  3  million  disabling  cases  in  the  past 
fully  recorded  year  ( 1969)  . 

School  bus  accidents  kiUed  140  persons  In 
the  same  year  In  the  United  States  includ- 
ing 75  pupils,  five  bus  drivers,  and  80  other 
persons   There  were  3.000  pupils  injured. 

In  Colorado,  school  buses  a^ere  Involved  In 
126  accidents  during  the  same  year,  in  which 
40  students  were  injured 

Why  is  the  average  school  bus  not  equipped 
with  seat  belts? 

Inquiry  turned  up  these  facts 
Bus    manufacturers,    unlike    auto    makers. 
are  not  subject  to  any  federal  regulation  on 
the  Installation  of  the  belts. 

Safety  belts  are  not  installed  unless  spe- 
cially ordered  The  cost  involved  is  the  ap- 
parent deterrent  to  bus  maker  and  school 
district,  plus  the  existing  configuration  of 
school  buses  With  most  buses  now  in  use. 
only  half -effective  remedial  measures  could 
t)e  carried  out 

Some  school  officials  in  the  Sentmel  sur- 
vey took  the  position  that  the  combination 
of  a  good  safety  record  and  the  -.nfrequency 
of  school  bus  crashes,  was  Justification  not 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  bus  safety  meas- 
ures. 

Nationally,  school  buses  were  mvolved  m 
39  000  accidenw  In  1968.  the  last  year  for 
which  total  data  was  amassed  in  the  1970  edi- 
tion of  Accident  Pacts,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council 

The  chaiacterlstlcs  of  school  bus  tran->- 
portatlon  show  many  vanations  between 
operational  procedures.  Drivers  ol  manr 
school  buses  bare  been  recorded  as  being 
too  young  and  Inexperienced,  and  even  worse 
sometimes  as  experienced  but  with  an  undif - 
closed  police  record  of  traffic  oflensee 

In  Colorado,  there  are  more  than  3.000 
school  buses  which  travel  more  than  27  nui- 
iion  miles  annually  In  transporting  151.000 
pupils  daUy.  A  rule-of-thumb  guide  for  the 
life  of  the  average  school  bus  is  eight  years  or 
80.000  mUes.  Some  are  used  up  to  lb  years 
with  a  record  of  250.000  miles. 

In  addition  to  school  bus  accidents  Involr- 
ing  other  vehicles,  the  safety  analysers  eeii- 
mated  other  school  btis  accidents  inroived 
an  esumatad  700  pedestrian.  150  bicycle  and 
10  railroad  accidents  in  the  last  statistical 
year;  all  of  which  accidents  would  hrpo- 
thettcally  involve  the  bus  drivers  In  ap- 
plying brakes  suddenly  with  consequent  pro- 
pulsion of  the  student  passengers. 

Ona  school  official  ( who  was  not  typical  i 
thought  u  would  be  ma««  togicaa  for  educa- 
tional authoriues  to  praos  for  ttM  aafast 
transportation  and  meet  the  addlUonal  coat 
"rather  than  put  sixiphasis  on  providing  tba 
latest  in  swimming  poo^" 

"It  Is  ItKUcrous."  he  remarked,  "for  peo- 
ple to  worry  about  Johnny  putting  on  his 
seat  bait  m  the  taokUy  ear  wban  he  doesn't 
have  to  *>  U  m  Um  soboot  bua" 

Rlobard  K.  Ayava  aaanMlnS  ^tractor  of  the 
Colocado  aalMy  Aaioetattoa,  notad  that  with 
tba  prmnt   typ*  of  aobool   bua,   potaaual 
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damage  to  studentA  would  be  KT««t«r  wltb  » 
safety  belt  tban  wltbout  on*. 

"Oolllsloii  t«etB  at  tbe  University  of  Calt- 
foml*.  with  the  uae  of  ouuvnequlna,  proTed 
this,"  Ayera  said. 

"Ttie  configuration  of  the  bus  as  presently 
constructed  does  not  lend  Itself  to  restraints. 
The  bus  seat  Is  fastened  to  tbe  plating  on 
the  floor 

"The  anchoring  would  be  simple  to  correct 
but  the  way  the  seats  are  shaped  with  the 
metal  piece  across  the  back,  a  child  would  l>e 
thrown  by  the  belt  Into  the  seat  ahead  In  a 
crash 

"The  damage  to  the  head  would  b«  greater 
than  If  the  child  was  loose  and  thrown." 

LAck  of  organized  pressure  from  the  public 
has  caused  perpetuation  of  the  111 -conceived 
school  bus  while  automobile  safety  standards 
have  been  consistently  Improved. 

Ayers  said  the  challenge  to  the  bus-making 
Industry  la  In  two  directions 

"Better  configuration  of  the  bus  Itself  must 
be  establUbed.  and  restraints  developed  that 
will  protect  tbe  child,"  he  said. 

"Uost  safety  authorities  feel  that  by  tkdd- 
Ing  padding  and  anchoring  the  seats.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  toward  safety  of  the 
passengers,  but  it  would  not  be  the  total 
answer   ' 

Tbe  Colorado  and  national  groups  have 
been  advocating  better  school  buses  for 
years,  and  there  Is  federal  concern  directed 
toward  tbe  subject. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Ls  now 
grappling  with  a  schedule  of  requirements 
on  tbe  design  and  manufacture  of  school 
buses. 

Ayers  thought  that  whatever  reforn^  were 
Initiated.  11  would  be  a  long  time  before  they 
oould  become  effectual. 

"There  is  the  prublem  of  equipment  al- 
ready owned  and  the  increased  cost  of  bet- 
ter buses."  he  said. 

In  the  nseantlme.  he  suggested,  efforts 
should  be  redoubled  co  ensure  that  bus  driv- 
ers are  properly  trained,  and  pupils  instructed 
Ln  safety  measures. 

"Thus,  we  will  hold  the  accident  situations 
to  a  mini  mum  until  we  can  come  up  with 
better  aolutlona."  Ayers  said. 

A  reprosentatlre  of  a  bus  manufacturing 
firm  protasted  that  "the  schools  are  getting 
what  they  want  " 

Asking  not  to  be  quoted  ( "they're  my  cus- 
tomers" I  be  added : 

"We  make  what  people  will  buy.  If  Inno- 
vations make  the  bus  cost  more,  the  schools 
would  be  the  first  to  squawk." 

Despite  the  ring  of  protections  afforded  a 
school  bus — flashing  lights,  special  signs, 
slow  speeds,  short  distances  etc — the  acci- 
dent ratio  continues. 

"A  school  bus  Is  not  exposed  to  accidents 
as  much  as  a  normal  passenger  vehicle," 
Avers  said,  "but  any  aasumptlon  It  U  tbe 
safest  place  In  the  world,  would  b«  wrong. 

"We  have  a  law  that  ail  new  cars  must 
have  safety  seat  facilities  Installed.  It  would 
not  be  tnoglcai  to  ectend  tbe  same  require- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  children. " 

Most  of  tbe  seriously  injured  In  crashes. 
Ayers  pointed  out.  are  discovered  wltbout  a 
safety  belt.  Irrespective  of  whether  it  Is  STall- 
able  In  tbe  vehicle. 

"If  children  have  the  babtt  of  wearing  a 
•eat  safety  belt,  and  tbe  habit  springs  from 
school  btis  and  family  ear.  n  is  likely  the 
babtt  win  stay  witb  tbem  through  lUe."  tbe 
safety  oOcial  asserted. 

(From  the  Denver  Poet,  Oct.  6,   1971] 

OC-KMISON     TaACXDT    AJIALTZZS.     BCHOOC     Bl'S 

Dmamti  Chamob  Pacsaxs 
(By  Leooard  Larseni 
WisKtMOTosf.  D.Cy— iBvastlcston  prototng 
tbe  Onnnfoa.  Ooto..  Bigta  Sobool  bus  crash 
«1U  rseomaMod — at  a  Bilnlmtim — rh«/ig»s  in 
•ebool  bus  seat  daslgn,  instsllstlon  of  seat 
belts  and  stronger  roofx  a  federal  spokesman 
ta-d  ticre  Wednesday. 
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The  preliminary  fljKllngs  In  the  probe  of 
the  Sept.  11  tragedy  on  Monarch  Pass.  Colo  . 
which  killed  nins  persons  were  released  by 
Dr.  Bugene  Flamboe,  chief  of  tbe  accident 
luvastication  Bystema  dealgn  panel  of  the 
Office  of  Accident  Investigation  and  Data 
Analysis 

That  omce  Is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

The  recommendations  released  Wednesday 
reafllmied  reports  and  recommendations 
made  after  earlier  school  bus  tragedies. 

That  many  If  not  most  school  buses  In  use 
today  are  structurally  weak:  that  seat  belts 
should  be  Installed  and  used,  and  that  seat 
backs  should  be  redesigned  to  eliminate  the 
potential  of  serious  injury  from  metal  band- 
bars  au;ro88  the  backs  of  passenger  seats. 

Dr  Flamboe  told  the  Denver  P(«t  Wednes- 
day that  an  "interim  report  on  the  Colorado 
accident,  one  which  probes  deeper  Into  the 
Gunnison  High  School  bus  mishap,  will  prob- 
ably be  available  sometime  between  Nov  1 
and  Nov   15 

As  of  Wednesday,  said  Dr.  Flamboe,  "It  Is 
clear  from  the  federal  studies  that  the  pas- 
sengers who  stayed  Inside  the  bus  were  bar 
better  ofT.  Eight  young  football  players  and 
r.'iie  coach  suffered  fatal  Injuries  when  the 
bus  went  out  of  control  on  Monarch  Pas.s 
turned  over  and  crashed. 

Of  tbe  48  occupants  of  the  bus.  be  said. 
38  were  thrown  out  aa  the  bus  flipped  S'j 
tlaies  in  lt.s  fatal  plunge. 

Of  the  10  victims  who  remained  Inside  the 
b'.i.s,  Dr  Flamboe  said,  nine  suffered  such 
minor  Injuries  that  medical  records  weren't 
Immediately  available  on  them,  and  the  10€h 
apparently  was  hospitalized  but  not  seriously 
hurt 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  injuries  suf- 
fered by  those  killed  and  those  who  survlve<]. 
Dr  Flamboe  said,  show  that  "the  more  .severe 
Injuries"  were  suffered  by  the  pas.sengers  on 
the  left  side  of  the  bus  nearest  the  windows, 
tbe  side  onto  which  tbe  btis  turned  In  the 
accident 

In  the  first  flip  of  the  vehicle.  Dr.  Flamboe 
said  "It  landed  on  the  left  side  near  the 
roof  line  and  the  whole  window  area  on 
that  side  was  wiped  out.  " 

He  said  probers  found  that  only  two  pas- 
sengers were  thrown  from  the  bus  on  that 
roll 

On  the  second  roll  —  with  the  gaping  hole 
now  In  the  bus  roof  line — 36  passengers  were 
thrown  out,  he  said. 

"The  Important  thing,"  Dr.  Flamt>oe  said, 
"is  that  even  though  the  bus  came  to  rest 
on  lis  top,  with  the  roof  ooliapsed  down  to 
the  seats,  staying  Inside  offered  the  most 
protection  " 

Dr.  Flamboe  said  his  agency  would 
"strongly  support  "  seat  belt  Installation  In 
school  buses  and  would  "undoubtedly"  rec- 
ommend better  seat  design  to  eltmliiate  tbe 
hand  bar. 

TtM    bar.    Intended    as    a    hand    hold    for 
youngsters    entering    and    leaving    a    bus,    U 
very  bad."  Dr   Flamboe  said. 

The  federal  ofBclaJ  said  a  detailed  analysis 
nf  mechanical  failures  which  contributed  to 
the  Ouunlson  tragedy  would  probably  be 
made  In  the  Interim  report  due  early  In 
N.jveni'^r 

I  From  the  Sunday  Denver  Post,  Oct   3,  1971 ) 

S<-HOOL   Bosis   LtTTUt   UocB   Tham    Wsatmcs 

Shkltiss 

(By  Nonnaa  Udevltz) 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  Saturday  morning 
as  tbe  familiar  yellow  bus  nosed  over  the 
crest  a€  llJll2-fooi  Monarch  Pass  in  south 
oeatnl  Ootorado. 

Inside  tbe  new  but  spartan-lika  vehicle, 
44  Ounniaoa  High  School  football  players — 
tbe  youngest  13.  tbe  eldest  l7~-tbetr  two 
young  coaches  and  an  aide,  were  conoen- 
tratinf  oo  tbelr  games  that  afternoon  tn 
Sallda,  about  4S  minutes  sway  down  the 
pass  to  the  east. 
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Slowly  the  bus  cleared  tiie  creet  and  began 
the  aharp  dssoant  to  Poccba  Springs  below. 
Quickly  ths  heavily  loaded  bus  gained  mo- 
mentum ■«  the  narrow  ribbon  of  black  as- 
phalt dropped  away  before  it. 

At  first  It  swayed  gently  around  the  graded 
curves.  There  was  no  alarm  Then,  at>out  two 
miles  below  the  orest.  the  top-heavy  vehicle's 
controlled  glide  turned  Into  a  headlong 
lurch. 

ASrcNS    UNNOTICEO 

The  red  and  gold  of  changing  aspens  on 
tlie  steep  surrounding  mountains  flashed  by. 
But  uo  one  aboaxd  noUoed.  Instead,  they 
Concentrated  on  the  driver's  efforts,  and 
those  of  a  coach,  to  shift  geturs  and  apply 
brakes. 

The  young  riders  crouched  behind  metal 
seiite.  Uieir  ears  filled  with  the  whining  poar 
of  the  engine,  tbe  acrid  smell  of  smoke  in 
their  nnetrils. 

Then.  loonUng  up  before  them,  a  glut  of 
traffic  filled  both  lanes  of  the  precipitous 
road  There  was  a  steep  embankment  to  the 
left,  a  alieer  50-foot  drop  to  the  right— no 
way  to  get  around 

As  the  bus  hurtled  toward  that  traffic, 
miraculously  a  service  station  parking  apron 
came  up  on  the  right.  It  was  a  chance.  The 
driver  took  it.  swerving  onto  tbe  apron, 
around  a  small  car  and  a  semi-truck — and 
almost  made  it  back  to  the  road. 

BOOUlEa   IM    PATH 

But  not  quite.  Hitting  a  sign  and  a  large 
boulder,  the  bus  flipped  in  the  air,  rolled 
over  twU-e  and  came  to  rest  on  Its  top  In 
a  20-foot  gully.  Its  roof  partially  torn  away, 
the  remainder  crushed  to  seat  level. 

Those  few  harrowing  moments  on  a  Colo- 
rado mountainside  on  the  sunny  avilumn 
morning  of  Sept.  11  sealed  the  fate  of  nine 
young  men,  all  killed  by  the  crash. 

All  of  tbe  38  other  p>ersons  were  Injured, 
most  seriously,  many  critically 

What  caused  It?  Was  it  anyone^  fault? 

Answers  to  these  crucial  questlotis  are  yet 
to  be  found.  Dozens  of  Investigators  from 
federal,  state,  county  and  local  agencies  and 
bureaus  continue  to  examine,  probe  and 
prod. 

They  will,  of  course,  find  answers.  They 
will  also  file  voluminous  reports,  making 
them  aviJJable  to  Coagress,  legislatures,  fed- 
eral and  state  safety  agencies,  bus  manufac- 
turers, state  and  local  school  officials,  school 
boards  and  the  public 

Among  their  findings,  if  the  findings  In 
many  rrther  similar  crashes  are  an  Indlcitlon, 
will  be  that  most  of  the  deaths  and  Injuries, 
tf  not  the  crash  itaelf,  could  have  been 
avoided 

And,  again  based  on  previous  findings, 
after  an  appropriate  amount  of  time,  the 
public — which  must  pay  the  bill  for  cor- 
rective equipment  and  programs — will  for- 
get, leaving  Its  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials nothing  else  to  do  but  declassify  the 
teitgedy  to  an  "incident"  and  file  the  rejxirte 
away  for  the  benefit  of  investigators  of  fu- 
ture fatal  craabea. 

That  such  crashes,  with  their  attendant 
deaths  and  Injuries,  will  continue  to  occur 
with  predictable  regularity  Is  almost  cer- 
tain 

That  they  have  happened,  almost  Identl- 
caHv.  In  the  past  Is  a  fact 

That  this  bloody  history  has  resulted  In 
few  changes  in  equipment  and  programs 
also  is   a   fact. 

For  Lostance;  Near  Decatur,  Ala,  on 
April  33.  1068.  a  school  bus  lost  Its  brakes 
near  the  top  of  a  long  hill.  Tbe  driver 
couldn't  control  the  bus.  It  ran  off  the 
right-hand  shoulder  of  the  road  into  a 
deeply  eroded  gully  aiul  overturned  Four 
children  were  killed  and  84  peraons  were 
severely   Injured. 

The  Mime  year,  on  Not.  it,  near  HudU- 
Ttlle,  AU.  a  sebool  bu»  lost  lt«  brakw  de- 
scending a  hai.  ran  off  tfaa  right-hand  •Ide 
of  the  road,  struck  a  tree  and  turned  over. 
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One  youth  was  killed.  39  others  were  seri- 
ously  injured. 

sncPLT  rsLL  APsrr 

In  both  cases,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  <NTSB)  concluded,  the 
deaths  occurred  because  bus  coach  struc- 
tural assembly  was  Inadequate  The  super- 
structure of  both  buses  simply  disintegrated 
on  impact. 

'I"he  injuries  were  a  result  of  what  author- 
ities termed  the  "second  accident" — when 
unrestrained  passengers,  their  momentum 
unchecked,  are  thrown  through  the  bus  af- 
ter impact,  striking  protruding  objects  such 
as  coat  books,  racks,  fire  extinguishers,  wall- 
bung  first-aid  kits,  and.  most  Importantly, 
the  sharp.  Jagged  edges  of  Interior  sheet 
metal  torn  loose  by  impact  and  structural 
dlsintegratloc. 

"The  predominant  injury  pattern,"  the 
bureau's  report  says,  "was  to  face  and 
scalp,  with  multiple  lacerations,  abrasions 
and   contusions." 

In  the  recent  crash  on  Monarch  Pass. 
medical  authorities  reported  similar  Inju- 
ries, particularly  noting  that  there  were 
few   lower-body   Injuries 

scmsws  wmsi-T  spaced 
The  NTSB  report  on  the  two  Alabama 
crashes  concluded  that  the  raising  of  sharp 
edges  was  made  possible  by  the  "very  wide 
spacli^"  of  screws  used  to  fasten  edges  of 
sheet  metal  mterior  roof  panels  to  each 
other  and  to  roof  bows. 

Ironically,  the  bureau  report  says,  the  In- 
tenor  panels  would  have  given  "substantial 
strength"  if  they  bad  been  adequately  fas- 
tened. 

An  inspection  of  the  Gunnison  Higb 
School  bus  by  s  Denver  Post  reporter  five 
days  after  tbe  crash  showed  that  even 
though  the  superstructure  was  crushed  to 
seat  le'vel,  there  were  loose,  dangling,  jagged 
roof   panels. 

A  later  Inspection  of  buses  recently  pur- 
cJhaaed  by  the  Jefferson  County  School  Dis- 
trict showed  panels  screw- fastened  to  roof 
bows  exactly  in  tbe  same  fashion  as  In  the 
two  Alabama  buses 

In  the  Ounnison  accident,  a  State  Patrol 
officer  said,  most  passengers  were  thrown 
(Hit  of  the  bus  after  the  roof  was  partially 
torn  off  And.  federal  investigators  believe 
some  passengers  were  ejected  through  pop- 
out  windows  that  gave  way  when  the  super- 
structure collapsed. 

They  also  believe  that  two  of  those  ejected 
were  killed  when  the  bus  came  to  rest  on 
top  of  them  and  that  another  four  were 
crushed  to  death  Inside  the  bus 

Detailed  reporu  of  the  two  Alabama  crash- 
es strongly  Indicate  that  almost  any  school 
bus  superstructure  would  collapse  under  sim- 
liar  stress. 

This  structural  Inadequacy  Is  peculiar  to 
school  buses  Part  of  the  problem,  the  NTSB 
says,  can  be  credited  to  the  Integrity  of  "riv- 
eted structural  Joints." 

Engineering  standards  (Mark's  Standard 
Handbook  for  Engineers)  call  for  rtveU  to  be 
spaced  at  specific  dlstanoee — about  3^  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet 

Rivets  in  ths  Alabama  buses  were  spaced 
from  S  to  30  times  farthar  apart. 

A  Denver  Post  Inspection  of  the  Gunni- 
son bus.  and  of  numerous  other  buses  in  oth- 
er Colorado  school  distrtcu.  showed  rivets 
to  be  spaced  In  identical  faahlon  to  tbe  Ala- 
bama buses 

"ThU,"  ths  bureau  says,  "is  sufficient  to 
resist  wind  and  weather,  but  ,  ,  ooatributee 
little  to  structural  strength." 

BVaXAU  CaiTKAI. 

The  bureau,  m  fact,  was  generally  critical 
of  total  school  bus  structure. 

Its  report  said.  In  part,  that  school  bus 
bodies  are  constincted  primarily  of  steel 
Jciln*d  by  vaidUag.  rlvaUng.  bolting  and.  In 
soma  aTMs.  ahMt  metal  aoraws. 

city  and  Intercity  buses  (such  as  those 
used    by    Denver   Metro    Transit    and    Grey- 
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bound),  howe-vcr.  are  constructed  of  alnmi- 
num  external  sheets  formed  and  riveted  to 
underlying  structural  members  of  alumi- 
num or  steeL 

"SubatantlaUy  higher  efficiency  In  Aveted 
structural  Joints  ta  acfatered  In  this  (tike 
latter)   deslgii  If  they  reported. 

The  bureau  also  reported  that  ita  inves- 
IgaUons  of  sevwal  sever*  city  and  Intercity 
bus  accidents  badnt  revealed  any  "dlalnte- 
grmttve"  damage  and  separation  of  Interior 
pcinels 

Tbe  bureau  concluded  that  dty  and  inter- 
city buses  are  built  to  resist  Impact  damage 
while  school  bus  structure  does  little  more 
than  keep  out  weather. 

The  bureau,  observing  that  school  buses  are 
much  lighter  and  typically  carry  more  pas- 
aengers  in  less  space  tban  city  or  intercity 
buses,  said : 

"It  would  appear  that.  If  anything,  lighter- 
weight  school  buses  aK)uld  require  greater 
efforts  to  achieve  efficient  Joints  and  thus 
employ  all  tbe  material  to  resist  structural 
disintegration." 

Evidently  few  saw  or  paid  heed  to  thla 
document. 

Ounnison  school  otBctals  bad  never  heard 
of  It  Neither  bad  JelTerson  Oounty  echoed 
transportation  authorltlea. 

Colorado  State  Department  of  Sducatlon 
ufncials  said  they  had  heard  of  it,  but  ac- 
knowledged they  havent  read  It. 

It  oouldnt  be  found  in  National  Safety 
Council  flies,  at  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) .  or  at  Na- 
tional Education  AssodaUon  (NBA)  cfflcee  In 
Denver 

And  there  wasn't  any  acknowledgement  of 
It  at  the  School  Bus  Manufacturers  Institute 
In  Wa^lngton,  DC. 

Yet  ttie  report  ( NTSB-H36-70-3 )  was 
adopted  and  released  14  months  ago,  and 
a  copy  was  obtained  by  The  Denver  Poet  In 
48  hours 

The  bus  Involved  In  the  Monarch  Pass 
crash  was  delivered  almost  a  year  after  re- 
lease of  the  report,  which  detailed  structural 
deficiencies,  and  three  years  after  tbe  first 
Alabama  wreck 

In  Alab&n^a  action  was  taken  before  the 
report  was  completed  T*at  state's  legtela- 
t-are  pained  Its  first  school  bus  inspection 
leplclatlon. 

General  Motors  Oorp  .  ntanufacturer  of 
the  bus  Involved  In  the  Hunteville  crash,  also 
tnok  action  before  the  reieaae  of  the  report 
Under  pro-vlalons  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  the 
National  Hlgh"way  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHUBA)  caused  OMC  to  recall  10.48O 
Chevrolet  and  OMC  buses  for  possible  brake 
malfunctions. 

couotLUto  asAcnoN 

That  action  had  scone  effect  In  Colorado 
Coredell  Smith,  coordinator  of  tbe  state 
highway  safety  department — created  by  tbe 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  106«  and  federaUy 
funded — sent  an  NH'lfiA -authored  metno  to 
all  Colorado  school  district  ptxpU  tranopor- 
tatlon  supervisors. 

Ttie  memo,  dated  April  18,  1048,  urged  su- 
pervisors to  make  repairs  if  tbelr  fleet  con- 
tained one  ot  tbe  recalled  bus  models. 

It  also  drew  attention  to  "what  sppeaia  to 
be  serious  and  general  degradatloo  of  qoallty 
bus  malntenanoe  opaf»Uons"  and  uigad  that 
corrective  action  be  taken. 

The  memo  reoocamended  that  every  dis- 
trict employ  qviallfled  me^anlea,  oondnct 
periodic  Inapectlona,  develop  wuilntansnof 
check  llsta.  require  daHy  bus  Inspections  by 
drivers,  and  set  up  machinery  for  periodic 
spot  cheeks  of  malntenanoe  pragraaM. 

narvsB  TasuRNo  ukoxs 

A  prime  reoocnmendaUoc  urged  Immedi- 
ate devalopniant  of  driver  training  pncraBM. 

Tbe  BMmo  ooooiuded  by  uigtoc  that  Its 
recommendations  be  givan  highest  priority, 
regardless  of  cost. 

The   memo  and   the  subsequent   NTSB   re- 
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port  weren't  tbe  flost  data  available  to  state 
and  local  school  officials — or  bus  msknufac- 
turers — about  bus  structure  Inadequacies. 

In  January  1967,  the  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Engineering  at  UCLA 
released  an  exacting  report  on  ita  series  of 
comprehensive    bus-coUlslon    experiments 

The  report  revealed  that,  on  impact,  uc- 
restralned  paoMngers— those  without  aeai 
belts — -beoome  "'flying  mis&Uea" 

In  the  v'xperlment.  anthropometric  dum- 
mies with  imbedded  electronic  Li»trumenls- 
tion  were  used  to  represent  bunums 

They  pode  out  initial  impact  wrtl  until 
they  hit  a  protruding  object — ^"■^^^  as  a 
heater  enclosure,  a  book  rack,  a  coat  hook, 
a  flje  extinguisher,  for  example.  At  that 
point  "Injury,"  or  "death,"  occurred. 

Installation  of  seat  belts  tent  a  aolutlon 
the  study  sbowed,  because  when  tbe  body  U 
restrained  by  a  lap  belt,  tbe  torso  "jack- 
knifes"  forward  and  the  faoe  or  head  hlte 
the  hard  metal  frame  In  back  of  the  seat  in 
front,  causing  even  more  severe  injury. 

Even  If  the  seat  back  is  padded,  reducing 
injury  potential,  the  torso  snaps  back  any- 
way and  the  neck  breaks  That  happens  be- 
cause seat  backs  are  too  low  and  can  i  ab- 
sorb the  backward  movietnent. 

Thvnvtrc  paoPosED 

The  answer,  the  Institute  concluded  "was 
a  padded  seat  with  a  minimum  3e-tnch  back 
That  wotild  peimit  aee  of  seat  belts,  mini- 
mize Jackknlfe-retated  injurtaa.  and  avo*d 
injury  resulting  from  "flying"  through  the 
bus  and  striking  protruding  objects 

Tht  study  also  recommended  that  drivers 
wear  .<;eat  belts  regardless  of  passenger  sea: 
con&guratiorL.  In  the  event  of  minor  Impact 
the  study  said,  a  seat  belt  would  avoid  lost 
of  driver  control  and  thus  prevent  a  more 
serious  accident 

Most  of  Colorado's  3.000  school  btises  are 
equipped  with  driver  seal  belts,  but  only  a 
handful  have  shock -ahsorbant  piaddlng  on 
&eat  backs.  None  has  seats  28  Laches  hifrh 
And  nearly  all  contain  protruding  racks,  fire 
extinguishers,  first-aid  kits,  coat  hooks 
heater  euciosares    and  similar  items. 

BasKX  FAn.<iax 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  matter  of  sciiocl 
bus  running  assemblies,  particularly  brakes 
More  often  than  not,  brake  failure  causes 
fatal  accidents  In  the  tarsi  place. 

Numerous  studies,  some  of  them  made  be- 
fore 1966,  recommend  that  tousee  be  equipped 
with  a  three-"way  system:  normal  hydraulic 
brakes,  a  redundant  air  system,  and  an  emer- 
gency air  lockup  system  that  would  engage 
automatically  after  other  systems  had  failed 

A  few  buses  are  being  delivered  to  some 
Colorado  districts  vrlth  such  safeguards. 

But.  safety  experts  agree,  some  brake  and 
transmission  failures  "wlU  occur  anyway.  That 
puts  the  burden  on  bus  structure  and  safe 
interiors. 

oarvsa  competkncx 

Another  factcu-  is  drlvar  oompetenoe  But 
must  experts  have  concluded  that  improvu^ 
driver  perfonnanoe,  wtoetber  in  cars  or  bases. 
is  unrealistic 

The  safety  niishllsliiiwml  Is  (ocustx^  Its 
attention  on  vehicle  deelgn.  Tlte  move  tant 
Intended  to  free  drlvars  froiB  blame,  but  is 
baaed  upon  the  fact  that  chaa^as  In  vablcte 
dsAgn  ean  be  brought  about  mora  imwdllT 
and  aeedively  than  rhangf  In  tbe  ditvlBg 
habits  of  nUUlons  of  American  nK)torlsta. 


The  trend  to  safer  vablole  rtsslgn  Is  becom- 
ing apparent  In  pimsngsr  oars,  ovar-tbe-road 
trucka.  transit  and  Intatci^  hums. 

But  acbool  buMS  ramktn  subMantlaBy  un- 
changed. Aikd  Kbmj  arant  aafa.  In  t»eft,  in  tbe 
view  of  one  authority.  Dk.  Boberk  Van 
Schwarta.  a  Danver  velDdele  malfUnoUon  In- 
vesUgktor.  "tbe  dhaneaa  of  matfta^  mun- 
Jured  from  a  lebool  tnu  aoeMmt  an  aboQt 
the  same  as  escaping  tmhanned  tnxa  a  game 
of   tag  on  the  freeway  at    rush  hour  ~ 
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OPPOSITION  TO  WYLIE  AMEND- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 191 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  ctiLiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  COAMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1964.  GnANTTKL  Cellkk,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  spoke  to  the  eighth  an- 
nual Baptist  Conference  on  Religious 
Liberty  regarding  the  widespread  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  that  existed 
not  only  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  prayer  decisions,  but  also  over 
the  vital  subject  of  religious  liberty  in  our 
time. 

As  the  debate  once  again  intensifies 
in  preparation  for  House  action  on  the 
prayer  amendment  in  early  November.  I 
find  there  is  still  widespread  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  issue.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  a  greater  public  under- 
standing of  the  issue  and  clarify  any 
misconceptions  that  may  exist.  I  call  at- 
tention to  Chairman  Cellki's  address 
before  the  Baptist  Conference  m  1964 

ADOKESa    BT    RrP«C(IK!«TATTTC    KMANTnil.    CEI.LEB 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentleinrn  I 
waiil  to  .shar«  with  yu<i  a  l^tK-r  I  received 
(tunng  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  prayers  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  public  .vhoijlK  Horr  Is 
the  full  text: 

"Dkaji  Mb  Cklxeb 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  Berker  .^mendment 
U:)  the  ConBtUutlon  It  may  cause  separation 
of   Church   and   State  " 

These    two    short    »entenc«^    suRKent     the 

widespread    confusion    and    mlsunderstand- 

\ng.    not    only    over    the    Supreme    Court's 

school   prayer"  decisions,  but   alJto  over  the 

vital  subject  of  rellgloua  liberty  in  our  time 

A»  your  able  representative.  Dr  Carlson 
observed  in  bis  testimony  before  our  Com- 
mittee "There  Is  an  all  too  human  tendency 
to  assume  tliat  freedom  will  keep  in  the 
archives  But  we  have  discovered  that  It  re- 
quires a  vital  experience,  generation  by  ^n- 
eratlon  •  •  •  "  I.  too.  believe  that  each  gen- 
eration. In  the  light  of  Its  own  experience, 
must  rediscover  for  Itself  the  meaning  of 
our  historic  guarantees  of  liberty  embodied 
In  the  C-onstltutlon  Those  guarantees  would 
aix>a  beconie  a  dead  letter  if  each  generation 
failed  to  apply  thetn  to  its  awn  chanfflng  in- 
stitutions and  practices  As  Judge  Learned 
Hand  has  reminded  us 

"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution. 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  It,  •  •  •  While 
It  Ilea  tbere  It  needs  no  constitution,  no  law. 
no   court    to  sa*«   It  " 

SpeclBcally,  with  regard  to  the  "srhool 
prayer'  controversy,  Mr  Justice  Brennan  ob- 
served In  the  ScKempj)  case  that  "the  struc- 
ture of  American  education  has  gre*tly 
changed  since  the  Plrst  Anvendment  was 
adopted.  "  and  'our  religious  composition 
makes  us  a  vasUy  more  diverse  people  tfaan 
were  our  forefathers."    (374   U3.   at  pp    23S. 

Thus,  the  question  today,  as  Justice  Bren- 
nan put  It.  is  whetber  rell^ous  exercises  In 
public  schools  "threaten  tboae  consequences 
whlcii  tbe  Framers  deeply  fared:  whetfaer.  In 
short.  tii«y  tend  to  promote  ttiat  type  of  In- 
terdepeiKlenos  bertvsen  rcUglon  and  State 
whlcta  tbe  First  Ame&dmtfnt  was  designed  to 
prevent.'   (374  VB.  at  p.  SM). 

Dr.  Oviaoa  also  truly  observed  before  our 
Committee  tbat  Ui»  aobod  prayer  and  Bible 
rwrtlng  iwue  "toucbei  only  tbe  frtnge  of  the 
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much  larger  queetloo  of  the  scope  of  free 
exercise."  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  there- 
fore. OD  holding  this  conference  to  consider 
the  broader  Implications  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  in  today's  world.  For  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  emotions  engendered  by 
the  "school  prayer"  controversy  stemmed  not 
only  from  misunderstanding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  themselves,  but  also  because 
nation*!  attention  had  not  been  focused  for 
some  time  on  the  meaning  of  religious  liber- 
ty   In   our   swiftly   changing   society 

Now  It  Is  the  essence  of  our  democratic 
faith  that  out  of  the  clamor  of  discordant 
voices — by  "free  trade  In  Ideas"— ^i  free  so- 
ciety distills  Its  own  conseiuus.  I  believe  the 
hearings  of  the  Oummlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
.•lerved  a  useful  funcUon  In  providing  a  na- 
tional forum  In  which  all  points  ut  view  could 
be  heard  on  the  "school  prayer"  controversy, 
and  on  the  related  questions.  Involving  many 
facets  of  religious  freedom,  raised  by  the 
various  resolutions  before  the  Committee. 
From  that  discussion.  I  feel  greater  public 
understanding  h(LS  developed  and  the  Issues 
have  been  considerably  clarified. 

My  mall  clearly  showed  this  process  at 
work  Before  hearings  were  announced,  the 
Committee,  and  I  as  Its  Chairman,  were  re- 
ceiving a  steady  stream  of  mail  from  all  over 
the  country  In  support  of  the  proposed 
amendment  with  only  a  trickle  in  opposi- 
tion Much  of  this  mall  was  of  the  form  let- 
ter and  postcard  variety  and  m^ny  in- 
dividual letters  displayed  misunderstanding 
tK>th  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  of 
the  broader  questions  p<j««d  by  the  many 
r<T»olutions  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution, 

During  the  hearings,  which  were  ably  re- 
p  rrted  and  widely  i1e»<rlbe<l  by  the  pre*B, 
there  came  a  turn  In  the  tide  The  volume 
of  mall  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
amendments  steadily  swelled  More  Impor 
tant,  however  letters  on  both  sides  generally 
began  to  reflect  increasing  awareness  of  the 
issues  at  stake  Theae  letters  often  referred 
to  discussions  in  churches  and  temples,  and 
to  reports  and  editorials  in  the  press  regard- 
ing  the   testimony   at   our   hearings 

I  think  this  experience  plainly  shows  that 
Americans  are  highly  resjxjiislve  t.)  an  ex- 
change of  Infonned  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  touches  us  all  «*>  closely  Beyond  the 
Immediate  rea*tion,  furthermore  there  will 
surely  ctinie  a  second  wave,  so  to  speak,  of 
criticism  and  comment  In  learned  periodicals 
and  in  Just  such  meetings  and  conferences 
among  interested  individuals  as  you  are 
holding  here  today  From  such  mature  delib- 
eration. Intelligent  Judgments  can  be  reached 
regarding  the  true  meaning  and  scope  of 
religious  liberty  t/Klay 

At  this  point.  I  must  p>ause  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  witnesses^  -religious  leaders, 
constitutional  lawyers,  educators,  and  con- 
cerned citizens — who  contributed  tf>  the  pub- 
lic dialogue  on  thu  vital  subject  by  giving 
our  Committee  and  the  Anierlcan  people  the 
t^eneflt  of  their  scholarship,  their  experience, 
their  thinking,  and  their  convictions 

Perhaps  I  can  contribute  to  your  discus- 
sion most  usefully  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
testimony  at  our  hearings  regarding  the  Im- 
[>act  of  tbe  free  exercise  clause  ou  religious 
practices  in  the  public  schools 

At  the  outset.  It  Is  well  to  recall  the  words 
of  Representative  Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland 
during  the  debate  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  that 
"the  rights  of  conscience  are.  In  their  nature, 
of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  will  little  bear  the 
genUest  touch  of  governmental  liand  '  In 
this  spini.  the  First  Congress  proposed  the 
BUI  of  RlgbU  wl.lcb  begins  with  the  com- 
mand that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof  '  It  is  our 
task  today  to  translate  "the  majestic  gen- 
eralities of  the  BUI  of  RlghU,  cotuselved  as 
part  of  the  pattern  of  liberal  govemxnent  in 
the    eighteenth    century,    into    concrete    re- 
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strainta  on  officials  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century  •  •  •"  Wett  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Kducation  v.  Barnette 
(319  U.S.  634,  63»). 

Long  ago,  In  the  leading  case  of  Watson  v 
Jonea,  13  Wall  679.  the  Supreme  Court  Inter- 
preted the  First  Amendment  to  mean  that 
tbe  State  must  be  neutral  In  matters  affect- 
ing religion  for  "(tihe  law  knows  no  heresy, 
and  Is  commuted  to  the  support  of  no  dogma, 
the  establishment  of  no  sect  "  (13  Wall  at  p. 
728) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War-  the 
War  tor  Union  —we  adopted  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  which  makes  applicable  to  the 
States  the  essential  guarantees  of  liberty  set 
forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  And  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  in  CantwtU  v  Con- 
nectU-ut,  310  US  296,  the  Supreme  Court 
specifically  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment makes  the  freedom  of  religion  clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment  binding  on  the 
States 

I  believe  thus  far  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cisions under  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  command  general  assent  today 
Who  among  us  would  not  object  if  one  of  the 
States  should  undertake  to  establish  a 
church  or  to  Interfere  with  our  ri^ht  to  wor- 
ship when,  where  and  as  we  please,  subject 
only  to  the  requirements  of  public  order? 

Viewed  against  the  background  of  this  gen- 
eral con-sensus  I  believe  the  Supreme  Courts 
"school  prayer"  decisions  are  not  nearly  so 
far-reaching  as  some  of  their  critics  suggest 

1  should  say  at  once  that  in  the  "school 
prayer"  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
reaffirmed  Its  etirller  holding  that  "we  are  a 
religious  people  whose  Institutions  presup- 
ptwe  a  Supreme  Being"  \  Zorach  v  Clausen, 
343  US  at  p  313  1  The  Court  expressly  en- 
dorsed objective  teaching  about  rellgkin  and 
study  of  the  Bible,  recognizing  that  "The 
history  of  man  Is  Inseparable  from  the  his- 
tory of  religion"  ( Engle  v  Vltale.  370  U.S. 
at  p  434)  And  the  Court  went  out  of  Its 
way  to  lntlmat.e  that  Its  decisions  In  no  way 
affect  chaplains  in  our  Armed  Forces,  legis- 
latures and  prisons,  nor  do  they  affect  refer- 
ences to  Chid  in  oaths  of  olTlce  and  "f  witness- 
es on  our  coins  and  public  buildings,  and  In 
our  national  anthem  and  the  I>eclaratlon  of 
Indef>endence 

Indeed,  the  concurring  opinions  of  Justices 
Brennan,  Goldberg  and  Harlan  in  the 
Schempp  case  pointed  o\a  that  religious  ex- 
ercises in  public  schixils  present  a  unique 
problem  Involving,  as  tiiey  do,  "young  Im- 
pressionable children  whose  school  attend- 
ance Is  statutorily  compelled  '  lOoldtjerR  J., 
374  US  at  p  307)  And  Mr  Justice  Brennan. 
stressing  "the  particular  dangers  to  church 
and  8t.at.e  which  rellgrlous  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  present",  remarked  that  "the 
constltutloruil  prohibitions  encounter  their 
severest  test  when  they  are  sought  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  school  classroom"  |374  U3  at 
p    2301 

Hard  questions  Inevitably  arise  when  pray- 
ers and  Bible  reading  are  required  In  a  pub- 
lic school  classroom  full  of  students  of  the 
same  age  but  of  many  different  faiths — or 
even  over  a  public  address  system  to  an  en- 
tire student  b<xly,  as  In  the  Srhernpp  case 
The  children  are  assembled  by  force  of  law 
In  a  schixjl  run  by  pvihllc  authorlUes  and 
supported  by  public  funds  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, who  Is  to  decide  what  prayers 
are  to  be  offered  and  which  Bible  Is  to  be 
read'' 

Moreover,  Is  It  the  business  of  the  State 
to  confront  the  nonconforming  child  with 
a  Hubson's  choice:  either  to  confess  disbelief 
in  the  faith  of  the  majority  In  order  to  be 
excused  or  to  suffer  in  silence  while  the 
majority  practices  its  beliefs? 

Again,  do  "nonsectarlan"  prayers,  which 
are  widely  accepted  by  people  of  all  faiths, 
Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish,  pass  a 
"special  dan^r".  as  one  dlsUngulshed  au- 
thority   has   suggested,   because   "those   who 
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cannot  oonsGlentlousty  partlctpate" — scrupu- 
lous believers  ss  well  as  non-bsUeTers — "mmj 
be  regarded  as  Imb  man  100  pareant  Amol- 
oan"r    (Prof.   WUber   O.    Katx,   Hearinyi,   p. 

814) 

Finally,  do  such  brief  opening  devotions 
provide  mesntngful  rsllgUms  expertencaT  A 
prominent  Botnan  Catholic  layman  testiflad 
before  our  Oocnmittee  that  "many  parents 
are  evading  tbatr  rasponslblUty  In  the  reli- 
gious eduoatton  of  their  children  by  depend- 
ing upon  meanlngleas  exercises  In  the  pubUc 
schools.  •  •  •  It  U  a  dangerous  tUuslcui  for 
parents  and  children  to  think  they  are  re- 
ceiving a  true  religious  cxpenei>oe  through 
the  public  schools. "  (John  Q,  Adams.  Hear- 
ings, p    1133) 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  the  pro- 
posed resoIuUons  asked  whether,  under  the 
free  ezerctoe  clause,  the  public  school  au- 
thorities may  restrain  children  from  praying 
or  readli\g  tbe  Bible.  Individually  or  together. 
If  they  wish  to  do  so.  so  long  as  they  do  not 
thereby  disrupt  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
school? 

Furthermore,  wtiat  of  JusUce  Stewart's 
suggestion.  diaeeriUng  In  the  Schempp  case. 
that  "a  comp\iIsory  state  educational  system 
bo  structures  a  child's  life  that  If  religious  ex- 
ercises are  held  to  be  an  Imparmlaslbls  ac- 
tivity In  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an 
artificial  and  state-created  disadvantage"? 
(374  U.S   at  p    313) 

Supporters  of  the  "school  prayer"  amend- 
menu  asked  whether  their  children  would 
b^  prevented  from  praying  or  reading  the 
Bible  lu  school,  and  they  voiced  concern  over 
the  exposure  to  religion  of  those  children 
whose  parents  were  either  opposed  or  indif- 
ferent to  religion 

With  respect  to  children  from  anU- re- 
ligious or  Irreligious  homes,  opponents  of 
Uie  'school  prayer"  amendments  replied  that 
this  was  a  challenge  to  the  churches  and  not 
to  the  tax-supported  public  schools.  As  to 
the  right  of  public  school  children  to  pray 
or  to  read  tbe  Bible,  there  was.  I  believe,  gen- 
eral agreement  on  two  propositions:  first, 
every  child  has  the  right  to  pray  or  read  the 
Bible  Individually  when  school  functions  per- 
mit, i^econdiy.  no  child  has  the  Tlgtxl  to  dis- 
rupt school  ciaoaes  or  functions  by  uttering 
prayers  or  reading  the  Bible  aloud  whenever 
the  mood  moves  him.  Mr  Justice  Roberts  put 
tlie  matter  well  (Cantwell  v  Connecticut, 
310  VS.  206.  303  4):  "the  [First]  Amend- 
ment embraces  two  concepts — freedom  to  be- 
lieve and  freedom  to  act  The  first  Is  abso- 
lute but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  second 
cannot  be." 

Proponents  of  the  "school  jirayer"  resolu- 
Uons  particularly  asked  whether  the  rights 
of  a  majority  ot  the  children  to  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  should  be  proscribed  by  de- 
mands of  the  nonconforming  minority. 

The  answer  of  the  opponents  of  the  "school 
prayer"  resolutions  Is  epitomised  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  constitutional  experts.  Professor 
Chester  James  Antleau.  Director  of  the  In- 
sutute  for  Church-State  Law  at  Oeorgetown 
University  stated  (Hearings,  p.  20C7-8)  : 

"*  *  •  once  we  adopted  the  BiU  of  Rights 
and  the  First  Amendment,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  path  that  the  majority  would 
not  alwaj'8  have  rights  over  minorities  " 
Dean  WlUard  Heckel  of  the  Rutgers  Law 
School  similarly  testified  (Hearlnga,  p 
1884)  : 

•■•  •  •  the  thrilling  thing  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bill  of  Rlshta  U  that  the  majority  have 
said  In  their  Constitution.  "We  prtae  so  much 
the  Individual  freedom  of  people  that  w«.  the 
majority.  wUl  not  seek  to  Impose  our  views 
at  all  costs  vipon  the  minority.'  " 

Tbe  classic  statement  of  this  polot  of  view 
was  by  Mr.  JusUce  Jackson  in  ITert  firftml* 
Board  0/  tdiUMtio*  t  BameUe.  Sl»  U.S. 
634,  sag : 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bin  of  RlghU  was 
to  wlttidraw  oartaln  suhjects  from  tb«  viclasl- 
UtOm  ot  polltloal  oontroveny.  to  plaos  them 
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beyond  th*  reach  of  majornies  and  officials 
and  to  ffhrtsh  Item  aa  legal  prlaciptae  to  be 
ypu**  t>7  th*  ooTxrta.  One^  rlgtot  to  .  .  .  free- 
dcMB  at  WQiahlp  .  .  .  and  o4ber  fundamentsLl 
rtgtita  may  not  be  submlfMed  to  vote;  tiiey 
depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  eieottons." 

In  sbcrt,  precisely  because  "the  rights  of 
conscience  are.  In  their  nature,  ot  peculiar 
*«Uo*ey"  (in  the  words  of  David  CarroU)  and 
one  ot  tbe  "efaoloest  prlvUeges  of  the  people" 
{to  quote  James  Madison) ,  cfiponezus  of  tbe 
"school  pray^^  resolutions  maintained  that 
the  First  Amendment  forbids  religious  exer- 
clsee  In  the  public  schools.  Otherwise  public 
officials — most  likely  the  school  bowrtt.  the 
prlrMTlpal.  or  tbe  classroom  teachers  whom 
Bishop  J.  Brooks  Uosley  described  as  "^r- 
feot  symbols  of  authority" — would  have  to 
decide  which  prayers  should  be  recited  and 
which  parts  and  versions  of  the  Bible  should 
be  read  Thus  these  religious  quesUons  would 
be  placed  In  the  political  arena  and  made 
subject  to  ultimate  majority  control  at  State, 
local  or  school  board  electloiu. 

Because  of  Issues  like  these,  testimony  at 
the  bearings  dwelt  heavily  on  the  free  exer- 
clfse  cUuse.  as  well  as  tbe  estabilahment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  experts  Ln  constltuilonal  law  testi- 
fied that  while  the  Supreme  Court  "school 
prayer"  decisions  are  expressly  based  on  the 
establishment  clause,  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  the  free  exercise 
clause  Running  through  all  of  the  opinions 
In  both  the  Kn^l  and  tbe  Sehempp  cases  is 
a  common  thread  of  concern  over  the  pras- 
sure  inevitably  exerted  upon  the  noncon- 
forming child  by  required  prayen  and  Bible 
reading  In  the  public  schook. 

However,  the  constitutional  experts  also 
noted  another  aspect  of  the  free  exerdae 
clause.  They  pointed  to  tbe  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  In  Fotpltr  v.  Rhodei  Island  »M  D.S 
87.  and  A^iemottoo  v.  ifarylaad.  S40  XJJ3  3«a. 
establishing  tbe  principle  that  religious 
groups  have  tbe  right  under  tbe  free  exercise 
clause  to  meet  la  public  parks  without  dis- 
crimination, subject  to  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  State  or  municipal  police  power. 

Applying  this  principle  to  public  school 
buildings,  a  number  of  constitutional  lawyers 
exprsased  the  view  that  children  of  like  faith 
and  their  parents  could  tae  public  echod  fa- 
culties before  and  after  the  school  day  to 
meet  for  religious  exercises  and  Instruction, 
subject  to  other  demands  for  the  same  facul- 
ties by  the  school  administration  and  by 
other  community  groupa.  such  as  PTA's,  and 
provided  also  that  such  meetli^s  ar«  not 
promoted  or  parUdpated  In  by  school  au- 
thorities as  pari  of  the  school  program. 

Some  witnesses  suggested  this  pcssl^e 
SQluUon  to  the  school  prayer  and  BlhJe  read- 
ing controversy:  Prayers  and  Bible  reading 
could  be  removed  from  the  dassrocHn  during 
school  hours  where  diUdren  of  soany  faiths 
*i*  aaasmbled  together  only  beoauas  tbey 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  age.  uitdsr  oom- 
pulaory  education  laws.  Trwts^d.  pubUc  school 
faelliUes  oould  be  mads  available.  If  needed, 
out  of  school  hours  to  chUdren  of  all  ages 
drawn  together  of  their  own  free  wUl  by  a 
cammon  faith,  wtthotrt  any  pTsssure  by  tbe 
public  school  atrthortttea,  and  wtthoat  ootn- 
pulston  of  law.  I  baUeve  tt  was  tbe  oonaaivuB 
of  the  oonsUtutlonal  axpeils  wIm  tsstHtert  at 
OUT  heartaga  that  prayer.  Bible  readily  and 
reUgtons  iDstructlon  under  theae  clrcum- 
stanoes  would  be  oonstltutionaL 

The  oonstltutlonal  touchstone  appeai-s  to 
be  the  avoidance  of  the  slightest  pressTxre  by 
public  school  authorities  on  children  wbo  do 
not  wish  to  participate — tbe  avatdanea.  In 
short,  of  "the  gantlast  touch  of  govemmsntal 
hand  "  upon  a  ehUdl  raUgtoos  beliefs. 

While  tbars  art  iko  hard-aiKt-fast  rules, 
the  facton  relevant  to  constitutionality  in- 
clude the  cloaeneas  of  such  meetings  to 
school  hours  wben  attendance  is  eonpalB0f7. 
the  participation  or  Bon-partlctpatian  of 
teaohan  or  oCbar  school  oflkclala,  tbe  parOcl- 
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patlon  or  noa -participation  of  the  <dergy, 
and  above  all,  whether  theae  meeting*  are 
^pt  separate  and  apart  from  the  regular 
public  school  eurrictilum. 

To  Illustrate  the  application  of  these  vari- 
able factors,  some  legal  experts  bHleved  tbat 
parUctpatlon  by  tbe  clergy  would  be  oonstl- 
tuUonal  at  meettnga  held  in  the  evenings, 
well  removed  from  scbool  bours. 

Likewise,  some  experts  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  permissible  accommodation  to  the  de- 
sires of  a  given  community  for  public  school 
authorities  to  extend  the  lunch  hour  to  per- 
mit children  who  choose  to  do  so  to  meet 
with  others  of  the  s&me  faith  for  religious 
exercises  and  instruction,  provided  that 
equally  desirable  altemaUves  are  available  to 
the  children  who  do  not  want  to  partJctpate, 
and  provided  further  that  such  meetings  are 
no  part  of  the  public  school  currtcultma  and 
no  pressure  to  participate  would  be  placed 
on  the  children. 

However,  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education.. 
333  U.S.  203,  led  sofoe  constitutlona]  experts 
to  question  participation  by  the  clergy  In  a 
meeting  on  school  premises  during  the  school 
day  such  as  an  exter>ded  lunch  hour  at  toe 
type  I  have  Just  described 

A  parUculariy  delicate  area  Involves  tbe 
parti clpaUan  of  teachers  Tfaree  primary  con- 
siderations are  relevant  here.  First,  under 
the  free  exercise  clause,  a  teacher  may  not 
be  required  to  participate  in  or  lead  religious 
exercises  tf  he  or  she  does  not  choose  to  do 
so  Second,  under  the  free  exercise  clause 
should  not  tbe  teaeber  be  free  to  Join  In  such 
exercises  If  be  or  sbe  does  r*n-<ntrr  to  do  bo? 
Third,  tf  the  teacher  parUcti>ates  in  reilglo«i 
exercises  during  the  school  day.  will  not  im- 
pressionable school  cbUdren  come  to  fee: 
that  such  exercises  are  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public  school  In  po^ble  viola- 
tion of  both  the  establishment  and  the  free 
exercises  clauses? 

I  have  said  enough  to  snggeet  bow  delicate 
are  the  questions  which  confrosit  you  with- 
out providing  many  snswecs.  In  an  area 
where  there  Is  a  strong  tendency  tc  be  dog- 
matic, the  solutions  are  seldom  as  clear-cut 
or  as  tidy  as  one  might  wish.  Such  are  the 
dllEcultiee  Inherent  In  the  continuous  proc- 
ess of  accommodation  to  cbangli^  times  and 
customs  which  we  must  undergo  If  we  are  to 
preserve  oar  historic  rellgtooE  hbertlas. 

I  believe  if  these  dlAcolt  qoeaxtoos  are  ap- 
proached with  a  sense  ot  aooommodaUoo. 
goodwill  and  good  humor,  fr»»n'T">n  sense 
solutions  appropriate  at  once  to  our  consu- 
tutional  traditions,  to  our  religious  heritage 
and  to  our  reHgloorty  jriurallsttc  soetetv  can 
be  reached  In  such  a  spirit,  your  dellbera- 
Uons  Will  surely  oontrlbue  to  that  end. 


THE  PERILS  OP  "RJBORDEB' 
PROPAGANDA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMrrZ 

om  CALVoaMia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  or  axmrnaaarTATiyts 
Wednes€ap.  October  13.  1971 

Ui.  SCBMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  •£  the 
Soviet  military  buikiup  ooDilnuBs  wltti 
Increasiiic  qjead  it  wonid  seeai  appro- 
prlate  to  entH'  Into  tfa*  Rccoas  l  thite 
point  a  dwri  study  flrat  pfgfaUitMd  Id  IMS 
entitled  "ReststazM^  or  De«th?— Ttw 
Perils  of  Smrender  PrcpagaiMla.'* 

Tlte  auUkor  of  this  artkle.  Cr.  Stelan 
T.  PoBMDj  of  tbe  Boowar  ^•rtUitf*trr  od 
War.  RcTotattm.  and  Fmm  at  °t— rfiml 
Ohl^Wiity,  analj—  aosia  of  ite  teaton 

for  those  vho  feel  that  a  DjS.  aanaAar 
to  the  SovM  UXiiaD  la  vnUsniM  to  re- 
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slstance.  Dr.  Possony  points  out  that  even 
If  it  were  technically  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  surren<ter  we  can  expect 
over  40  million  Americans  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  extrapolating  from  previous  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  consolidation  of  power. 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  surrendering  suid 
concludes: 

Hence,  from  whatever  angle  we  are  look- 
ing at  our  problem,  so  long  as  the  cotninu- 
nista  have  not  abandoned  their  plans  for 
world  conquest,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
attack  the  VS.  with  nuclear  weapons  Argu- 
ments aod  propagand*  weakening  C.S.  pre- 
paredness will  merely  harden  the  Soviet  re- 
Bolve.  and  render  a  commiuilst  attack  more 
likely,  as  well   as  more  cosUy.   to  ourselves. 

The  difference  t>etween  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  which  was  going  on  in 
1963  and  today's  effort  to  pressure  the 
United  States  into  fatal  force  reductions 
does  not  detract  from  Dr.  Possony  s  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  we  will  face  when  the 
discrepancy  between  the  relative  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  force  relationship 
reaches  the  point  where  the  Soviets  feel 
that  they  can  bend  us  to  their  will  using 
nuclear  weapons  as  the  major  instrument 
of  persuasion.  However,  the  current  turn 
taken  by  the  Soviet  psychological  war- 
fare campaign  to  create  a  predisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  fa- 
voring disarmament  is  significant  and 
should  be  mentioned. 

The  "better  Red  than  dead  "  approach 
dealt  with  by  E>r  Possony  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  more  sopliiiiticated  and 
effective  theme  which  revolves  around 
the  slogan  of  '■  reordering  priorities." 
LXtes  this  mean  that  everyone  or  even  a 
substantial  niunber  of  those  calling  for 
"reordering  priorities"  is  a  Soviet  agent 
or  consciously  seeking  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  successful  Soviet  attack  of  the  United 
States?  No,  it  does  not.  If  it  were  simply 
pro-Soviet  elements  or  those  desiring 
world  war  III  espousing  this  line  the  cry 
would  be  weak  indeed  Nevertheless,  this 
slogan  serves  the  same  functional  pur- 
pose as  does  that  of  "better  Red  than 
dead"  and  If  earned  through  to  the  ex- 
tent desired  by  its  most  extreme  advo- 
cates will  weaken  the  United  States  to 
the  point  where  the  Soviet  Union  attains 
a  position  of  unquestionable  and  decisive 
strategic  superiority. 

The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  this  fact. 
A  major  point  in  the  action  program 
adopted  by  75  Communist  parties  at  the 
Moscow  conference  in  June  1969  calls 
for  a  stepped  up  attack  on  the  "military- 
industrial  complex"  of  the  United  States 
and  a  reallocation  of  our  resources  cur- 
rently put  toward  defense  The  pertinent 
extract  from  the  action  document  fol- 
lows : 

The  basic  Interests  of  the  peoples  demand 
the  intenstAcatlon  of  the  sUuggle  against 
militarism  In  ail  Its  forms,  particularly 
agalnat  tb»  mUltary-lndustnal  comptes  of 
the  UOA  aod  ottim  Impenallst  states.  Ws  call 
on  ail  pc«£«-Lovlitg  forces  to  mount  a  strug- 
gle for  a  radical  cutback  In  military  budgeu, 
tijt  general  and  copipi«t«  disarmament  under 
effective  Intemattonai  oontroi  ao  as  to  switch 
reAourcea  now  aJoaorbad  by  the  arms  race  to 
Lmprovlog  tJM  working  people's  life,  pro- 
moting tlM  bealtb  sai»lt—  and  education 
aad  reodMlag  mt^tt»nrm  to  tlM  developing 
countries — 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  conunue  to  arm  to  tlie  teeth — 
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In  the  serlea  "The  Decislooa  of  tbe  34th 
CPSn  Congreas  in  Life,"  tbe  Mmtary  Pub- 
lishing House  has  put  out  tbe  l>ook  by 
Marahal  of  the  Soviet  Union  A.  A  Grectiko, 
"On  Guard  for  Peace  and  tbe  Construction 
of  Communism." 

As  Is  known,  our  party  and  Its  CentevI  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  other  taslcs  of 
communist  construction,  constantly  keep  the 
questions  of  military  development  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  nrUght  and  combat 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  at 
the  center  of  attention.  "The  greatest  poe- 
slble  rise  In  the  defense  might  of  our 
motherlanu.  and  Indoctrinating  Soviet  peo- 
ple in  a  spirit  of  high  vigilance  and  a  con- 
stant readiness  to  defend  the  great  victories 
of  socialism,"  states  the  resolution  of  the 
24lh  CP80  Congress,  "in  the  future  should 
remain  one  of  the  most  Important  tasks  of 
the  party  and  the  people  " 

The  effectiveness  of  the  "reorder  prior- 
ities "  slogan  over  the  "better  Red  than 
dead  '  pitch  comes  from  the  fact  that 
it  can  elicit  support  from  a  far  larger 
number  of  our  citizens  Natural  support- 
ers of  this  theme  include  all  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  defense 
and  wish  to  receive  some  Federal  funds 
or  feel  that  there  is  some  type  of  positive 
correlation  between  Federal  nondefense 
spending  and  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
easier  to  gain  mass  support  under  the 
bright  banner  of  bettering  society  than 
for  the  establLshnient  of  a  Commimlst 
order  in  the  United  States.  Many  people 
witli  the  t)est  of  intentions  do  not  grtisp 
tlie  essential  factor  played  by  national 
defen.se  in  a  free  society  nor  understand 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary defense  forces.  In  calling  for  the 
reordering  of  priorities  away  from  that 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  in- 
dependence and  liberty,  these  people 
work  toward  the  same  ends  as  those  who 
a  decade  ago  were  enthralled  with  the 
Ijetter  Red  than  dead"  idea 
As  Jtiles  Monerot  once  pointed  out — 
III  the  real  world  intentions  do  not  watch 
like  guardian  angels  over  the  actions  they 
Inspire. 

Following  Dr  Possony's  study  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  article  by  William 
Beecher  which  appeared  ir  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  11.  1971,  contain- 
ing some  recent  information  on  the 
Soviet  strategic  buildup  You  will  note 
that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
UJ3  force  levels  postulated  by  Dr  Pos- 
sony and  our  real  force  level  as  outlined 
by  Mr  Beeclier.  Dr.  Possony's  estimate* 
of  the  U8  strategic  forces  are  far  too 
high  His  estimate  was  made  8  yean 
ago,  before  the  McNamara  theorists  de- 
cided that  peace  can  best  be  preserved 
by  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  a 
position  of  strategic  parity  with  the 
United  States,  thus  limiting  our  freedom 
of  action  and  increasing  theirs,  and  tha 
current  administration  decided  that 
p^ace  can  best  be  preserved  by  allowing 
the  Soviets  to  achieve  strategic  supe- 
riority 

The  articles  by  Dr  Possony  and  Wil- 
liam Beeclier  follow 

RcsurrtMci  ua  DcArH?  The  PntiLa  or 
SoaasMDBS   PworuiAnuA 
(By  Stefan  T    Possony) 

Stefan  T  PuMony  Is  director  of  the  inter- 
national political  studlaa  program  at  the 
Moover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and 
Peace,  Stanford,  California,  and  an  associate 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Inntltute.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
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Bom  In  Vienna.  Austria,  in  1913.  he  earned 
his  Ph.D.  at  XiM  University  of  Vienna  in  1985. 
and  has  studied  in  Italy.  Prance,  Oermany, 
and  the  United  States.  He  served  as  an  ad- 
visor to  the  French  Air  Ministry,  a  psycholo- 
gical warfare  officer  for  the  French  Foreign 
OCBce.  and  a  Carnegie  fellow  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton.  N.J.  From 
1943  to  1946  he  was  psychological  warfare 
specialist  In  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
U.S.  Navy.  From  1946  to  1961  he  was  sp>ecial 
advisor  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  professor  of 
International  politics.  Graduate  School, 
Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Poeaony  has  written  numerous  articles 
for  military  and  foreign  affairs  Journals  He 
18  the  author  of  romorroiz's  War  (1938), 
Strate0c  Air  Power  (1949).  A  Century  of 
Conflict  (1953),  "Analysis  of  the  Kliru- 
shchev  si>eech  of  ajnuary  1961,"  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  June  16,  1961; 
and  Lenin;  the  Compulsive  Revolutionary 
(scheduled  for  publication  In  1964)  He  Is 
co-author  of  International  Relations  ( 1960, 
1954).  A  Fo-'xrard  Strategy  for  Arncrira 
(1961),  The  Geography  of  Intellect  (1963). 
The  Communist  Manifesto  (Regnery  edition 
with  preface  by  Dr.  Poesony).  and  The  Three 
Revolutions  (Regnery,  1959  i. 

"Et  propter  vlUim  vivendl  perdere 
causaa  .  .  .  '  Juvenal,  Satira,  VIII.  185. 

("And  for  the  cause  of  life  to  lose  the  rea- 
son of  living". ) 

THE    PBOBLXM 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  slogan 
"better  red  than  dead"  has  made  consider- 
able headway  In  the  United  States,  notably 
among  college  students  and  professors  TTils 
slogan  originally  started  after  World  War  II 
111  Oermany  and  suggested  that  It  woiild  be 
unwise  to  lll>erate  East  Oermany  and  there- 
by risk  World  War  III.  Subsequently,  the 
slogan  spread  to  England — where  Lord  Ber- 
trand  Russell  propagated  it  after  he  gave  up 
preaching  preventive  war — and  then  to  the 
United  States. 

The  slogan  now  serves  as  shorthand  justi- 
fication for  the  advocacy  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. Its  message  la  that  It  would  be 
inadvisable  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  to  deter- 
mine whether  communism  or  the  freedom 
systems  should  organize  the  world  Nuclear 
war.  It  Is  contended,  would  lead  to  the  ex- 
termination of  all  belligerent  nations  and 
possibly  of  tiie  entire  human  race  Differences 
between  political  systems  are  quite  Immate- 
rial to  dead  people,  we  are  told 

On  the  basis  of  this  contention  the  free 
world  18  enjoined  to  lay  down  Its  arms  and 
surrender  to  the  Kremlin  Communism,  It  Is 
conceded,  will  take  over  the  globe,  but  the 
hope  Is  held  out  that  perhaps  In  200  or 
300  years,  the  communist  system  would  de- 
.?ay  Ultimately,  freedom  might  be  reestab- 
lished. 

The  advocacy  of  the  "better  red  than  dead" 
course  of  action  springs  from  three  roots: 
flr$t.  baric  pacifist  convictions  formed  in  a 
period  when  the  stakes  of  conflict  did  riot  en- 
tail the  defense  of  individual  and  national 
freedom  in  its  most  vital  aspects,  second. 
overly  optimistic  Interpretations  of  commu- 
nism and  the  evolution  In  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  third,  emotional  reactions  to  the  exist- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons. 

Sit;ce  their  aggression  In  Korea — In  a  typi- 
cal demoiistratlon  of  practical  "dialectics"^ 
the  communists  have  t>een  supporting  so- 
called  "peace  campalgtis",  of  which  the  "bet- 
ter red  than  dead"  slogan  forms  an  Integ- 
ral  part.  In  fact,  the  class  warfare  theme  has 
all  but  been  replaced  In  moat  industrial 
countries  by  disarmament  agitation  Since 
1967,  the  world  communist  movement  has 
t>een  under  specific  instructions  to  work. 
with  great  urgency,  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
and  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  production. 

In  partial  modification  of  the  doctrine 
previously  announced  by  Stalin,  Khrushchev 
and  othar  leader*  of  world  oommunlsm  have 
Insisted  that  war  no  longer  is  "fataltstleally 
Inevitable  '    Obligingly  they  have  spelled  out 
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the  meaning  of  thla  cryptic  verbiage:  tbe 
communist  partlea  Jointly  with  ao-eaUed 
peace  moveimenta  ahould  bring  about  tbe 
surrender  of  free  governments,  notably  tbe 
government  of  the  United  States.  If  sur- 
render cannot  be  achieved,  then  full-fledged 
r.uclear  war  for  the  "burial  of  capitalism' 
'A  HI  have  to  be  fought. 

llbe  ICreralln  would  be  stupid  if  it  did  not 
prefer  UB.  surrender  to  a  bloody  nuclear  war. 
The  communists  continue  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  world  revolution  relentlessly.  They  are 
realistic  enough  not  to  expect  miracles. 
Hence  they  do  not  anticipate  an  American 
surrender  except  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
Union  acquiring  overt>earlng  military  su- 
periority or  actually  defeating  the  U.S.  in 
battle.  To  facilitate  their  military  tactics, 
the  communists  are  using  disarmament  prop- 
aganda to  weaken  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  'better  red  than  dead"  talk  Is  not  juat 
an  academic  exercise  In  disputation;  it  has 
a  specific  function  within  the  framework  of 
soviet  strategy.  This  particular  slogan  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  prop- 
aganda campaign  which  the  communists 
presently  are  waging  against  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  entirely  logical  for  convinced  commu- 
nists to  call  for  the  surrender  of  tbe  "main 
bastions  of  capitalism".  To  further  the  com- 
munist objective,  this  propaganda  Is  an  ap- 
propriate effort.  Consequently,  to  argue  about 
this  slogan  with  communists  would  be  futile. 
Yet  only  few  surrender  advocates  are  con- 
scious Instruments  of  the  Kremlin  conflict 
managers.  Most  of  them  are  unwitting  vic- 
tims who  do  not  realise  that  they  are  targets 
of  well -planned  psychological  warfare  opera- 
tions. 

■  We  want  to  address  ourselves  to  thoee  non- 
communists  who,  largely  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  and  also  because  they  neglected  to 
study  communism  and  nuclear  strategy  seri- 
ously, have  found  the  surrender  theme  to  be 
persuasive.  The  question  is  whether  sur- 
render to  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  sense 
for  persons  and  nations  who  do  not  believe 
In  communism,  but  who  are  unable  to  see 
how  the  defense  of  freedom  remains  feasible 
In  the  nuclear  age. 

Should  a  non-communist.  l>ecause  he  Is 
concerned  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war, 
advocate  surrender?  This  Is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion which  deserves  a  factual  and  logical 
answer. 

TH»    VTW    RXAtTTT 

We  must  rivet  our  attention  on  the  basic 
fact  that  nuclear  weapons  exist.  Nothing  can 
be  done  to  "unlnvent"  them  or  to  go  back 
to  earlier  technologies.  The  nuclear  bomb 
holds  no  secrets  but  can  t>e  built,  in  one 
form  or  another,  by  any  group  of  competent 
physicists  with  a  reasonably  advanced  indus- 
try at  their  disposal.  If  all  bombs  and  war- 
heads were  destroyed,  any  number  of  na- 
tions would  be  able  to  rebuUd  a  nuclear 
arsenal. 

Certainly,  agreements  outlawing  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  concluded.  In  practice, 
however,  such  agreements  cannot  be  sui>er- 
vlsed  and  eixforced.  We  do  not  have  the  spaoe 
to  discuss  the  many-sided  disarmament  prob- 
lem Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  feaalblilty  of  de- 
pendable ln«i>ection  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated ai^d  that  no  eSective  disarmament 
treaty  cum  adequate  inspeoUon  seems  likely 
for  the  duration  of  tbe  present  crisis.  Kven  if 
concluded,  such  a  treaty  always  could  be 
cancelled  at  a  moment's  notice;  The  soviet 
constitution  (Article  48,  paragraph  0)  au- 
thorises ths  Prealdlum  of  tbe  Supreme  ao> 
Viet  to  repudiate  unilaterally  any  interna- 
tioniU  treaty  at  any  time. 

No  caee  has  ever  been  made  for  tbe  basic 
pru-dlsarmament  argument:  wars  are  fought 
by  weapons:  hence  if  weapons  are  aboUabed. 
war  is  deemed  to  be  Impoeslble.  This  lofflc  Is 
fallaoioua:  all  dofi  are  nunnmali.  benoe  aU 
manunala  are  doft. 

During  tbU  eantur7,  w  have 


slderlng  many  propasala  on  bow  to  prevent 
war.  Despite  theee  cerebrations  tbe  as  yet 
unfinished  30tb  century  has  l>een  tbe  moat 
beUiooae  in  all  known  histcor-  Pertaape  the 
statesmen  of  our  epoch  are  more  wicked  than 
those  of  earlier  periods.  Hitler  and  Stalin 
undoubtedly  were  the  worst  criminals  of  his- 
tory. But  Individuals  are  not  that  Important. 
Powerful  war -producing  social  forces  have 
l>een  at  work  and  continue  to  operate,  some 
of  them  with  increased  virulence.  We  may 
hope  that  through  Ijetter  statesmanship  fu- 
ture catastrophes  can  be  avoided.  But  we 
cannot  be  sure.  Presently,  two  great  powers — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China — are  aiming  at 
world  conquest.  War  is  too  serious  a  problem 
to  be  approached  by  wlstiful  thinking.  Man- 
kind must  readjust  its  mode  of  living  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  technology. 
The  argument  that  wars  are  caused  by 
strife  between  nations,  and  that  therefore 
the  abolition  of  nation-states  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-state  would  eliminate 
the  danger  of  war  is  faulty  and  obsolete.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  nation-state;  and  the 
soviet  "bloc"  is  an  expanding  empire.  The 
present  world  crisis  is  not  caused  by  nation- 
states  quarrelling  about  real  estate  or  mar- 
kets, but  results  from  a  conflict  tietween 
socio-political  systems,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  communists'  Intent  to  impose  their 
dictatorship  and  to  eliminate  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination. 

In  any  event,  a  world-state  has  not  yet 
come  into  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
present  trend  is  toward  increasing  tbe  num- 
ber oT  independent  states.  Suppose  we  agreed 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  world  gov- 
errunent ;  a  reform  of  such  magnitude  cannot 
possibly  be  carried  out  within  a  few  short 
years.  Can  It  be  accomplished  without  tbe 
maae(ve  application  of  force  and  violence? 
We  may  discuss  the  shape  of  an  ideal  society 
but  we  should  also  recognise  that  Platonic 
Ideas  never  are  reaJlzed  in  the  concrete 
world. 

Our  reality  is  characterised  by  Ave  factors. 
First,  we  neither  have  disarmament  nor  world 
government.  Second,  the  current  world-em- 
bracing confiict.  in  one  way  or  the  oth«'.  may 
develop  Into  full-fledged  nuclear  war,  a  con- 
tingency we  must  seek  to  avoid.  Third,  small 
wars  and  revolutions  are  occurring  all  tbe 
time  and  might  degenerate  into  large  con- 
flicts Fourth,  there  exists  a  new  potent  and 
rapidly  'accelerating"  technology,  which  in- 
cludes a  growing  number  oi  nuclear  devices 
which  will  improve  the  energy  household, 
ameliorate  the  raw  materials  supply,  and 
lead  to  fundamentally  new  industrial  proc- 
esses. And,  flfth,  due  to  Increasing  poptilatlon 
pressure  and  "rising  «zt>ectatlons'',  nuclear 
technology,  sooner  or  later,  will  t>eccitne  In- 
dispenasbble  to  tbe  industrial  economy  of  all 
advaxkoed  nations. 

Consequently,  the  problem  with  which  we 
must  concern  oureeivea.  irrespecUTe  of 
whether  communism  remains  aggreeaive  or 
not,  is  thla:  bow  can  we  arrange  to  "co-exist" 
with  nuclear  kiK>w-how  and  cepabUltles? 
Actually,  this  question  must  l>e  put  more 
sharply:  what  steps  do  we  have  to  take  to 
fight  and  win  nuclear  wars  and  survive  tbem 
without  szoeastve  casualties? 

This  question  does  not  Imply  that  war 
would  be  desirable  On  tbe  contrary,  we 
should  ntake  every  effort  to  avoid  full-Hedged 
military  conflict.  But  we  must  reoofntee  the 
poaalbUlty  that  de^>iu  our  beet  efforts,  total 
war  may  occur  and  that  tbe  probability  of  a 
ma}or  war  occurring  is  by  no  means  negligil- 
bla.  As  a  matter  of  common  aeaee  routtne. 
nK3St  of  ue  insure  oureelvea  i^alnat  aooMenta. 
slokneei  and  death  Tbe  same  kiiMl  at  pm- 
denoe  is  neeeaaary  when  we  are  dealing  wltii 
the  fate  of  natlone. 

w«AT  IS  ■trawutaamt 
Would  surrender  to  oommunlam  Mve  our 
Uvea?   Would  reaistanoe   to  oomaauulat  ■«- 
greeiton  kUl  us? 


Let  us  assume  the  United  States,  on  a  criti- 
cal day  some  time  in  the  next  decade,  poe- 
seases  1.600  intercontinentstl  miaallee,  50O- 
1.000  bomber  'aircraft.  lOO-cdd  Polarts  sub- 
marines with  1.600  long  range  mlasllee,  30- 
odd  divisions  armed  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  a  large  number  of  nuclear  antl-alr 
and  antl-DUsslle  defenses,  vast  stores  of  fis- 
sile materials,  and  supplementary  weapons  of 
all  descriptions  All  In  aU,  there  would  be 
about  three  million  n>en  under  arms,  both 
In  the  UiUted  States  and  in  overseas  bases 
one  million  civilians  attached  to  tbe  military 
services,  and  several  miUicm  reeerrlsts  and 
national  guardsmen.  Liet  us  assume  further 
that  there  would  t>e  about  100.000  scientists 
In  laboratories  working  on  new  weapons.  In- 
cluding many  wtilch  wotild  be  unknown  to 
the  opponent  and  sosne  which.  Uke  biologlcai 
munitions,  would  be  small  in  slae,  eacy  to 
produce  and  easy  to  hide.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  many  miiiifma  of  cltiseDS  armed 
with  rifles,  conventional  explodvea.  and 
weapons  of  chance.  Moat  of  the  soldlera  and 
clvUlans  would  be  opposed  to  surrender. 

Suppoee  the  Soviet  Union  sent  us  an  ulti- 
matum detnandlng  our  surrender  azMl  sup- 
pose we  decided  to  surrender.  What  is  sur- 
render? It  Is.  first,  notification  to  the  enemy 
of  a  poUtical  decision  that  the  govemment- 
In-power  does  not  intend  to  fight,  and  sec- 
ond, a  series  of  acts  handing  over  physically 
all  ma)<^  weapons  to  the  oppooent  or  de- 
stroying them  under  his  supervision.  This 
act  of  physical  surrender  is  designed  to  de- 
prive the  surrender  of  his  capabilities  to 
conduct  mUltary  operations.  Lest  tie  wants 
to  expose  himself  to  sudden  attack,  the  victor 
must  Insist  on  the  physical  sdzure  or  de- 
struction of  the  arms  of  tbe  vanqolsbed.  i.e.. 
he  must  selae  or  destroy  the  l&OO  ICBM's. 
tlie  1000-odd  bombers,  the  100  suba.  etc.. 
which  constitute  our  main  strength:  and 
he  must  take  precautions  against  the  uullaa- 
tlon  of  the  lesser  arms. 

In  the  past,  surrender  usually  occurred 
after  military  defeat  which  Incapacitated  the 
surrendering  party.  In  addition  to  tbe  cus- 
tomary poliUcaJ  act.  the  capitulation  coa- 
slsted  in  the  transfer  oT  subatastlaa  quanti- 
ties of  anna  and  equlpmeiit,  often  a  sliintils 
percentage  of  tbe  troops  was  sent  Into  cap- 
Uvlty.  Tbe  case  we  are  dlacnaalng  Is  quite 
different.  Tbe  United  States  would  not  have 
been  defeated  but  would  be  surrendli^  Its 
fully  intact  military  c^iablUtles.  Tbe  troops 
and  the  nation  at  large,  **>""g*'  demorahaad 
p>olitlcally.  wouM  not  suffer  from  the  type 
of  Irreversible  demoraUaatton  which  results 
from  iSLTge  casualties,  air  attacks,  famine  and 
epldenUcs.  Tbe  nation's  poweta  of  moral  re- 
cuperation  would  scill   be  uxUmpaired. 

Upon  receipt  oi  the  American  surrender, 
tbe  KremUn  would  be  oonfronted  by  a  very 
difficult  technical  problem:  How  can  large 
quantities  of  Ajnerlcaa  arms  be  transferred 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  bow  can  tbe  de- 
structloci  of  thoas  anna,  which  cannot  be 
transferred.  t>e  supervised  In  the  United 
States?  Submartass  and  bombers  could  be 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Suaalan  porta  and  alr> 
fields,  but  mlasUea.  air  defenses,  and  many 
tactical  weapons  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
at  their  UjS.  bassi.  TheoretlcaUy.  the  Sortets 
could  fly  troops  to  tbe  U.S.  and  occupy  oui 
installations:  tor  thla  puipoee  they  could 
riimmanrteer  the  AnMrtcan  )et  transport  Aaet. 
A  btUa  ealculatloa  shows,  however,  that  to 
transfer  an  appreciable  number  of  troops  to 
tbe  UlUted  StaMs  would  take  several 
The  ptenemeel  daployiaent  of 
to  aaMrtoa  wowM  put  the  tnlUal  echektas  at 
cccMMsrable  rtak- 

Whtt*  thki  4epk>yaMnt  la  stnwly 
place,  the  PraeMeat  might  give  i 
to  sahntagi  the  suzrendar:  the  Joint  ChleCs 
o<  ataS  aaay  take  a  band  la  tryti^  to  save 
AoMTtcan  anas;  state  fovemore  aalcht 
nla*  fssirts nos.  or  tatflvMtaKl  1 
era  aad  tho^wnrti  ot  soMlera  mi^  decids 
that  they  would  Aght  and  die  lakhsr  than 
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t>«cotn«  prljonare  and  be  aeiit  to  aaberlA. 
Tbere  ta  a  danfor  tbac  tnuiaport  aircraft 
carrylnff  Um  Bovlat  troopa  may  b«  aabcytacwl 
and  tbat  *»»M»yir»j»  botnlMr  aircraft  uidewil 
to  give  tham—lT—  np  may  inrt—rt  <lrap 
ibetr  nxtclaar  bccnba  on  Suarian  tarceta.  Tbe 
PolartB  •ufaatarliiea  ma;  aboot  oA  ttaelr  mla- 
!(ilea  Thera  alao  ta  a  danger  that  Amartcan 
wvapooa.  notably  nucicar  ezploalvaa.  will 
cUaappMar  tnmewhcrc  within  our  tbree  mJI- 
Iton  square  mllea. 

Numerous  other  oompllcatlona  could  oc- 
cur Pt>r  example,  tbe  PreaMent  may  resign, 
'  r  be  unpeacbed  or  aaaaaainated  Hla  succea- 
M>r  may  dadde  to  cbanse  pottcy  or.  U  tie  ware 
i.  ooounanlat — and  tbtia  aaaume  power  by  un- 
constitutional means — he  ml«ht  Dot  be 
•  •beyed.  None  of  theae  particular  cTents  need 
riappen.  but  It  La  a  foregone  conclualon  that 
a  nation  Uke  the  Onlted  Statea  does  not  aud- 
denly  loae  Ita  inatlncta  of  sell-prcacrratlon 
and  Juat  walk  Into  obilrlon. 

Tbe  Kremlin.  In  pondering  Its  courae  of 
lictlon.  cannot  posalbly  know  bow  tbe  Amer- 
ican military  eatabllahmrrnt  and  nation  wlU 
behave.  It  cannot  take  any  chances  with  a 
surrender  operation  taatlng  many  montha. 
It  cannot  rlak  that  a  oonalderabla  portion  of 
American  weapons  be  absconded.  It  oannot 
chance  a  sudden  reversal  in  American  poli- 
cies. 

TVue  enough.  :r  the  Ru.saian  InspectorB  are 
attacked  In  the  United  States — Cor  example, 
when  trying  to  take  over  an  atomic  storage 
alt« — a  mlaalla  with  a  nudaar  warhead  can 
be  dlapatcbed  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
resistance  be  crushed.  But  as  aoon  aa  even 
a  single  missile  Is  Bred,  the  entire  surrender 
operation  may  be  jeopardised  and  America 
decide  to  raslat  after  all  The  odds  that  there 
will  be  no  resistance  whatsoever,  and  hence 
uo  shooting,  are  Uideed  snuUl  They  would 
D«  minimal  ll  the  terms  of  capitulation  sUp- 
jLate.  as  they  well-nigh  must,  that  a  large 
;j^rceriiage  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  Im- 
prlsooed   and   removed  to  the   Soviet   Union 

TTiere  la  no  hope  therefore,  that  an  Amerl- 
an  svirrender  can  be  effected  without  the 
Soviet  Union  being  compelled  to  repress  re- 
r>elllons  and  attempts  at  resistance.  Even  In 
the  initial  absence  of  such  Incidents.  Aznerl- 
ans  cannot  be  effectively  disarmed  within  a 
Tew  short  days  As  tbe  take-over  proceeds  and 
\n>erlcans  begin  to  realize  wh*t  is  happening 
■-0  them,  large-scale  resistance  probably  wUl 
spring  up.  Henoe.  It  makea  little  sense  for 
the  Kremlin  to  anticipate  a  peaceful  and 
^Tadual  disarming  of   tbe  United  States. 

The  KreiBlln  will  have  to  oonstder  a  num- 
ber of  additional  problema.  Par  example,  the 
.\inerlcaa  surrender  will  be  useful  to  them 
only  if  tbe  government  were  taken  over  by 
American  communists  and  tbe  country  as 
SL  whole  be  organised  aoc«rdlng  to  soviet 
wlabes  It  would  be  wlae  to  establish  govern- 
ment control  by  gradtial  steps,  as  It  was  done 
in  Czechoslovakia,  for  example  But  tbe  enor- 
.nious  power  of  the  United  States  renders 
such  a  cotirse  risky  Hence  tbe  sovleta  are 
ilkPly  to  pnisb  authentic  communists  Into 
power  aa  quickly  aa  poaalble  But  glvan  the 
pecullarttlas  of  tha  situation  It  Is  Just  as 
likely  that  only  tboae  ootnmunlsta  wbo  are 
oateoslbly  porsulng  an  "Independent"  or 
°'An>erlcan"  ooqrae  would  exert  a  neutraliz- 
ing impact  on  tbe  natloo  Su^h  American 
communlata  may  be  Tltoa.  Oomulkaa  or  Mao 
Tse-tungs.  yet  In  view  of  tbe  geostrategic 
situation  tbey  eoold  not  help  but  attain  an 
even  greater  mtaaurt  of   ladefMcidcnca  than 

«»»«••  "1 Kifuiiu"  The  potentiai  dai^crs 

to  Moaeow  from  such  a  devdopmaot  would 
be  very  great,  especially  if  tba  new  eotnnra- 
ntM  reglXM  maoagaa  to  retain  aooie  torom- 
Lo-beliig — vbleli  Koaeow  may  bave  to  eon- 
cede  In  order  to  piaeate  tbetr  Amertean 
"allle*~  and  provkla  tbent  with  intmial 
■econty. 

Add  to  this  tbe  prObAbmty  that  while  the 
United  StaCas  la  atirrroderlng.  almort  all 
other    OMOODe    win    go    ttirougb     a   atmllar 
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proeaaa  of  dlaarmlng  and  tnataUlng  new  po- 
Uttaxl  legkmea.  The  BLrMnbn's  reaoureaa  for 
world- whle  take-ov«r  and  control  would  aooa 
ba  over^Kfeendad.  Suddenly  many  gennlna 
and  pbcny  oncnmunlat  reglmaa  ma^  fUp-flop 
becauae  tbalr  political  aurvlval  depends  on 
tbelr  wUllngneaa  not  to  take  orders  from 
Moaoow. 

DOBS  snaacrruaa  ssva  CAStJALnx-sr 

Thus,  peaceful  surrender  of  the  United 
States  would  place  the  Kremlin  before  an 
unmanageable  situation.  There  Is,  however, 
a  solution;  to  respond  to  the  American  sur- 
render and  to  an  Initial  dismantling  of 
American  defenses,  Including  warning  and 
command  systems,  with  a  full-fledged  nu- 
clear attack.  Instead  of  slowly  taking  physi- 
cal possession  of  US.  arms,  the  purpose 
would  be  to  destroy  American  military  power 
rapidly.  Thlr.  "counterforce"  attack  may  he 
accompanied  by  strikes  to  reduce  the  Ameri- 
can population  and  stun  the  survivors.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
Moocow-controlled  oommunlst  regime  Slmul- 
tanc»usly.  nuclear  attacks  may  be  directed 
against  other  military  forces  within  the  here- 
tofore free  world  and  against  those  popula- 
tions which  seem  likely  to  resist  communism. 

The  disarming  strike  would  create  the  sit- 
uation the  KremJIn  needs  In  order  to  win 
and  to  avoid  the  compUcitlons  arising  from 
peaceful  gradual  surrender  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  the  US  has  surrendered 
would  preclude  truly  effective  American  re- 
taliatory counter-attacks.  This  poeslbtllty  of 
waging  nuclear  war  unilaterally,  as  It  were, 
denotes  a  hope  of  getting  the  highest  results 
from   nuclear   weapons   without   major  risks. 

The  assertion  Is  not  that  an  American  sur- 
render must  be  followed,  with  absolute  ne- 
cessity, by  a  So%-let  nuclear  attack  Nothing 
in  these  matters  can  be  stated  axlomatlcally 
The  assertion  Is  merely  that  an  American 
.surrender  would  put  the  Kremlin  leadership 
Ijefore  an  unmanageable  situation  In  which 
recourse  t<.)  a  nuclear  strike  offers  the  per- 
haps only  practical  solution  It  Is  also  as- 
serted that  nothing  In  Soviet  mentaJlty  and 
morality  would  Induce  them  to  reject  this 
strtutlon.  especially  since  massive  blood- 
letting may  be  the  prerequljute  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  commu- 
nist dictatorship 

Nuclear  attack  undertaken  after  formal 
political  surrender  would  achieve  a  maxi- 
mum of  surprise.  Hence  a  post-surrender 
Soviet  attack  would  result  In  American  casu- 
alties far  higher  than  could  be  expected  from 
a  nuclear  duel  occurring  within  the  frame- 
work of  regular  war. 

Those  who  advocate  "rather  red  than 
dead"  have  never  thought  through  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  tbe  policy  they  are  advocat- 
ing They  are  unable  to  give  any  assurance 
that  an  American  surrender  would  in  fact 
rule  out  nuclear  devastation. 

There  Is  one  catch  In  a  Soviet  strategy  aim- 
lug  at  U.S.  surrender:  before  being  presented 
with  a  Soviet  ultimatum,  the  OJ8.  Is  hardly 
likely  to  capitulate  (If  there  Is  any  likelihood 
of  surrender  at  any  time).  The  formal  sum- 
mons to  surrender  may  be  answered  by  a 
sudden  recuperation  of  American  will  cul- 
minating. In  lieu  of  currender.  In  a  pre- 
emptive strike  This  U  precisely  the  type  of 
contingency  the  Kretnlin  must  avoid. 

Th^re  are  two  solutions  to  this  quandary. 
Pint,  tbe  Soviets  would  decide  to  use  de- 
featist propaganda  merely  to  weaken  us  in  a 
general  way.  but  otberwlae  would  rely  on 
surprise  attack  to  knock  us  out.  In  this  case 
they  would  not  tip  their  hand  with  an 
ultimatum. 

Second,  tbe  objective  would  be  to  cauae 
the  gradual  unilateral  disarmament  of  tbe 
United  States  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
United  States  will  dismantle  Its  armament* 
step-by-«tep  and  fall  behind  In  technolo(lcal 
derelopment  Unfortunately,  this  la  not  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  theory    For  example,  we  have 
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snowed  the  sovleta  to  gain  on  us  In  nuclear 
yialda  eo  that  at  the  critical  hour,  tbe  oppo- 
nent may  poaeaas  superior  firepower.  Oespne 
our  enormoua  naiUtary  budget,  we  aecm  to 
permit  the  Soviets  to  nww  ahead  o<  us  on 
strategic  bombers,  antt-mlaalle  defenses,  mili- 
tary space  capabllltlee.  eta  If  tbe  sovleta  were 
to  [Kieseas  more  mlssUee  with  greater  yields 
than  the  UB..  aa  well  as  aupecsonlc  bomtMrs. 
antl-mlsslla  defenses  and  apace  weapons, 
while  we  lacked  equivalent  systema.  we  would 
be  disarmed,  as  surely  as  if  we  had  destroyed 
our  weapons.  Against  an  America  equipped 
with  obsolete  weapons,  a  soviet  ultimatum 
to  surrsiider  would  no>t  entail  serious  risks  of 
counterattack.  In  this  case.  American  sur- 
render need  not  be  followed  by  a  soviet  dis- 
arming strike:  the  Soviets  would  know  that 
we  did  not  have  significant  capabilities  any- 
way 

In  practice,  however,  tbe  situation  would 
be  less  cozy  The  Soviets  might  feel  compelled 
ut  attack  before  the  unllateral-t«chiu>loglcal 
disarmament  process  is  completed  in  tbe 
United  States.  If  only  because  they  must  fear 
a  sudden  reversal  of  this  "strategy"  after  our 
tiext  election  Furtberroore,  they  cuuld  not 
a.ssuuie  that  they  are  completely  Infurmed 
about  all  hidden  VS.  military  resources 

Hence,  from  whatever  angle  we  are  look- 
ing at  our  problem,  so  long  as  the  commu- 
nists have  not  abandoned  their  plans  tor 
world  conquest,  they  will  be  comp>elled  to  at- 
t.ack  the  VA  with  nuclear  weapons.  Argu- 
ments and  propaganda  weakening  US  pre- 
paredness will  merely  harden  the  soviet  re- 
solve and  render  a  communist  attack  more 
likely,  as  well  as  nrtore  costly,  to  ourselves 

TUX  RtricArr  co«t  or  commtttvsim 

L^t  us  grai^t.  for  argument's  sake,  that  In 
one  way  or  U»e  other,  surrender  may  be  ac- 
complished peacefully.  Would  this  save  the 
\  I  vea>  uf  all  of  us? 

1  The  avowed  soviet  policy  Is  to  liquidate 
tlie  former  "oppressing  class  '  Whatever  the 
theoretical  or  sociological  defliUUou  of  this 
term,  the  u>vlet  purpose  would  be  to  In- 
capacitate all  actual  and  potential  opposi- 
tional groups  aud  persons.  They  might  select 
victims  according  to  wealth.  Income  group 
and  prafestiiou.  religious  and  political  aX- 
flUatlon.  positions  lu  the  government,  univer- 
sities aud  military  services,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  criteria  tbey  deem  Important.  Somk 
lif  the  liquidations  would  be  carried  out  im- 
mediately after  the  commuulst  seizure  of 
power,  others  at  a  later  time  The  details  do 
not  matter. 

Countries  like  the  United  States.  Canada. 
Western  Europe.  Australia  and  Japan  and  far 
>ss  "assimilable  ■  to  communism  than  Russia. 
Eastern  Europe  and  China.  Americans  who 
are  highly  outspoken  and  cherish  non- 
conformlsm.  self-reliance,  free  speech,  and 
high  living  standards  would  soon  be  driven 
into  rebellious  acts. 

In  1940.  the  Soviets  took  over  the  three 
Baltic  Slates  which  surrendered  peacefully. 
As  soon  as  the  Red  Army  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  little  countries,  which  posed  no 
conceivable  threat,  the  leaders  and  military 
commanders  the  very  persons  who  had  sur- 
rendered -were  liquidated,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  "middle  class"  was  sMpped  to 
Siberia  In  due  time,  many  of  the  natives, 
•  proletarians'  or  not.  were  dispersed  throtigh- 
out  the  Soviet  Union  and  Russians  were  "re- 
settled" Into  the  conquered  territories 

The  Bolshevik  revolmion  has  exacted  a 
blood  and  demographic  toll  of  the  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  Union  which  ranges  any- 
where from  15  to  2S  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  population  base  selected  for  comparison 
and  depending  on  which  particular  wars  are 
ascribed  to  the  oommtinlst  regime  The  ex- 
ample of  the  tTkralne  shows  that  enormous 
demographic  loss,  In  the  form  of  a  decline 
of  birth  and  reproduet'.on  ratet,  may  occur 
under  alien  communist  rale,  Wlthtn  lea*  than 
is  years  Bast  Oermany  loat  orer  IB  per  cent 
of  Ita  original  popiitation  to  emigration  alone. 
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The  human  loes  of  Cuba,  In  a  far  ahorter 
period  and  In  tenxi*  of  emigration  only,  alao 
seems  to  be  approaching  16  per  cent. 

If  the  United  States  would  sulfer  Uke  Cast 
Oermany  or  Cuba,  37  million  Amencans 
would  flee  abroad — If  tbere  were  some  place 
to  go.  To  the  number  of  refugees  must  be 
added  the  numbers  of  those  killed  In  violent 
conflict  atid  through  "purges"  and  terror; 
and  of  those  Imprisoned  and  dying  In  con- 
centration and  labor  camps.  If  tbe  US.  were 
to  suffer  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Russia,  the 
human  toll  of  our  nation  would  reach  about 
46  mllUon. 

There  Is  no  particular  point  In  spinning 
out  these  calculations:  It  Is  enough  to  real- 
ize that  the  toll,  even  In  the  ease  of  Initially 
peaceful  surrender,  would  run  into  tens  of 
millions  m  the  US.  alone.  World-wide,  with 
the  old  safety  valve  of  emigration  blocked, 
the  blood  toll  would  reach  Into  the  hundreds 
of  millions, 

2  It  Is  an  Illusion  to  assume  that  the  com- 
munist take-over  would  remain  unaccom- 
panied by  resistance  Irrespective  of  what  the 
American  government  doee,  and  Irrespective 
of  whether  all  of  our  allies  would  capitulate, 
resistance  movements  would  spring  up.  The 
techniques  of  subversion,  guerrUla  warfare 
and  Insurrection  would  be  applied  against 
the  communists,  possibly  with  nuclear  and 
biological  weapons.  The  communist  take- 
over m  Russia  was  followed  by  four  years  of 
civil  war.  China  was  conquered  by  protracted 
civil  war.  which  cost  the  lives  of  untold  mil- 
lions of  people.  True,  during  the  soviet  con- 
quest of  Eastern  Europe  there  was  only  a 
modicum  of  resistance,  but  conditions  were 
special.  Those  countries  were  conquered  by 
overwhelming  communist  military  power  and 
the  local  resistance  movements  initially  con- 
sidered the  Soviets  to  be  their  allies  Unrest 
In  Oeorgia  and  Kazakstan,  uprisings  In  Po- 
land and  East  Germany,  and  a  full-fledged 
revolution  in  Hungary  prove  that  resistance 
to  communism   Is  feasible. 

If.  after  an  American  surrender,  the  Soviets 
were  to  selsse  the  Western  hemisphere, 
Western  Europe  and  all  the  rest  of  It,  their 
military  power  would  be  dangerously  over- 
extended. Communist  strength  Is  squarely 
based  on  Russia  but  the  Great  Russians 
account  only  for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
only  one-third  of  the  bloc  (minus  China 
and  the  Asiatic  satellites)  The  soviet* 
hardly  could  use  Czechs.  Poles  and  Bast 
Germans  to  Impose  their  law  overseas,  and 
It  would  be  loglstlcally  quite  Impractical, 
throughout  the  foreseeable  future,  to  move 
largo  numbers  of  Chinese.  Since  It  takes 
more  than  20  counter-guerrillas  to  suppress 
one  guerrilla,  the  soviet*  would  be  Incapable 
of  subduing  resistance  movements  by  con- 
ventional "counter-Insurgency  operations." 
To  e-scape  the  traditional  fate  of  the  con- 
queror who  has  overreached  himself,  they 
wotild  have  to  rely  on  nuclear  weapons. 

The  communists  know  enough  about  con- 
flict to  anticipate  that  they  might  have  to 
suppress  resistance  movements  by  nuclear 
means  OlobaJ  "preventive"  strikes  against 
antt-communlst  local  armies,  capital  cities 
and  potential  resistance  areas  might  be  tbe 
most  practical  way  to  preclude  resistance  and 
to  cow  populations  Into  submission  The  suc- 
cessful "construction"  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism almost  presupposes  a  reduction  of 
the  world  population.  Through  neutron 
bombs — which  kill  but  do  not  destroy — "de- 
population strategy"  oould  be  accomplished 
without  smashing  the  Industrial  plant.  Thiu, 
per  capital  production  for  the  Burvlvort 
would  be  boasted  dramatically.  In  tbe  last 
analysis,  a  "population-balancing"  strategy 
must  be  adopted  if  a  minority  group— and 
the  oommunlst*  are  a  minority — want*  to 
conquer  and  reorguUae  tbe  entire  globe. 

We  do  not  knov  whether  the  aovleU 
actually  wlU  adopt  auoh  a  atrategy.  or  be 
foroed    into    it    by    oiroumetaiioea,    oa 


abandon  tbe  wxirld  revolution  becauae  tbey 
shy  away  from  tbe  monstrosity  of  tbe  re- 
quirement. For  our  purposes  It  1*  enough  to 
Identify  tbe  danger. 

8.  Tlie  avowed  oommunlst  goal  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  unitary  world-wide  dictatorship.  Tbe 
communists  also  adopted  as  their  ultimate 
objective  the  merging  of  all  pec^lee  into  one 
great  world-nation  speaking  a  aingle  lan- 
guage. We  need  not  take  this  goal  too  seri- 
ously, but  the  question  of  whether  tbere  is  to 
be  a  aingle  communist  coital  or  a  world- 
wide "polyoentrlc"  set-up  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Under  Stalin,  the  system  was  over- 
centralized  and  did  not  wcn-k.  Under 
Khrushchev,  a  certain  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion ha*  occurred  but  decentralization  is  In- 
compatible with  centralized  planning. 

The  overall  objective  Is  to  organize  the 
economic  reaourcee  of  the  entire  world 
according  to  a  aingle  plan.  Tet,  according  to 
their  own  theory,  the  various  nations  and 
peoples  are  standing  at  different  stages  of 
their  social  and  Industrial  development. 
Forced  industrallzatlon,  which  constitutes 
the  main  oooununlst  development  technique, 
would  be  used  to  advance  the  backward  na- 
tions. Tet,  to  Insure  donUnance,  the  Rus- 
sian oommunlst*  must  be  expected  to  appro- 
priate a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the 
Industrial  output.  They  cannot  afford,  as 
Khrushchev  once  put  it,  to  be  "milked  dry" 
by  their  under -developed  clients.  Investment 
programs  will  benefit  Russia  and  reliably 
communist  nations  and  discriminate  against 
those  not  In  Moscow's  favor.  Such  a  set  of 
policies,  eepecially  If  It  were  aggravated  by 
capital  shortages,  does  not  make  for  peaceful 
relations. 

The  communists  are  known  to  engage 
easily  In  acrimonious  disputes  among  them- 
selves, a  propensity  of  which  Moscow's  con- 
flicts with  Yugoslavia.  Hungary  and  China 
give  ample  evidence.  Circumstances  will  force 
upon  local  communist  rulers  divergent  Intn'- 
pretatlons  of  the  one  and  only  Ideology.  Such 
Ideological  differences  among  communist 
states  enjoying  ie  facto  sovereignty  cannot 
but  cause  covert  and  overt  "struggles." 

The  very  Intent  of  the  oommunists  to  re- 
construct all  social  systems  will  usher  In  an 
era  of  prolonged  conflict,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  the  oommunists  expect.  Further,  the 
performance  of  the  communist  system  wUl 
prove  disappointing.  Hence  nationalism  will 
not  abate,  but  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
There  Is  no  need  to  predict  that  (to  use  a 
Marxian  term)  the  •contradictions"  of 
warld-communlsm  or  the  antagonisms  be- 
tween conuQunlsm  and  nationalism  must  de- 
velop Into  war.  It  sufflcos  to  understand  that 
conunumst  victory  vrtll  not  be  followed  by 
the  mlUennlum  of  eternal  peaoe. 

One  special  case  deserves  mention.  Just 
as  the  cleavage  between  Rus&la  and  China 
may  lead  to  war  ultimately,  even  while  both 
countries  live  under  commumst  rule,  so  the 
Installation  of  communism  In  the  United 
States  may  eventuate  In  rivalry  between 
North  America  and  the  Soviet  UiUon,  or 
between  North  America  and  China.  If  the 
communlzatlon  of  the  United  States  occurred 
without  Impairment  of  Its  vital  forces,  in  all 
likelihood  an  aggressive  oommunlst  leader- 
ship would  come  to  the  fore  In  Washington. 
These  leaders  might  reach  out  to  place  world 
communism  under  an  American  aegis.  This 
Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  tlM  Russian 
communists  will  be  disinclined  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  escape  unaoathed  from  the 
surrender.  If  surrender  were  bloodless,  tbe 
conflict  would  be  merely  postponed  and  the 
two  "super-powers"  wouTtt  stUl  be  oaUed 
upon  to  settle  their  respecUve  claims  for 
world  leadership, 

A  strategy  of  surrender,  therefore,  offers 
no  guarantees  that  nuclear  holocaust*  can 
be  avoided.  On  the  ooctrary,  the  "hfiii^rtt  are 
that  the  American  lurreiulv  would  initiate  a 
period  of  endleee  vlolenoe.  It  1*  one  thing  to 
adyooate  surrender  on  an  establlahed  oar* 


talnty  tliat  It  would  save  untold  Uvea.  It  la 
an  entirely  different  iziatter  to  advooate  such 
a  st^  without  admitting  tbe  vast  unoertain- 
tiee  of  its  cost,  and  without  acknowledging 
the  poaslbUlty,  if  not  probability,  that  sur- 
render niay  demand  more  human  sacrifice 
than  an  effective  strateigy  aiming  at  the 
prevention  of  catastrophe. 


WXBTBODT      DIKT 

About  SO  years  ago,  amateur  strategists 
were  infavu&ted  with  the  Idea  that  the  ma- 
chine gun  had  rendered  war  tnfeaMble:  the 
new  weapon  could  fire  enough  bullets  to  kill 
every  soldier  and  civilian  on  earth. 

This  was  by  no  means  tbe  first  nor  the 
last  time  that  this  fallacious  argument  was 
proclaimed  with  great  fanfare  TTie  future 
Impossibility  of  military  conflict*  was 
"proved"  with  reaped  to  black  powder,  poi- 
son gas,  air  bocnbardment.  naval  blockade 
and  biological  warfare  Preeently,  It  Is  al- 
leged that  the  utilization  of  space  will  eecure 
eternal  pteace  But  the  most  popular  conten- 
tion Is  that  nuclear  weapons  have  rendered 
war  "unthinkable  " 

It  cotild  be  hoped  that  an  argument  which 
has  been  disproved  so  often,  ultimately 
would  be  discarded  Unfortunately,  this  par- 
ticular Incantation  satisfies  an  emotional  de- 
sire. Hence  it  will  recur  whenever  we  move 
from  one  technological  weapon  cvcle  to  the 
next' 

The  proponents  of  the  alleged  technologi- 
cal InfeaslblUty  of  future  war  usually  over- 
look some  pertinent  factors' 

1  Every  military  staff,  by  necenity  must 
structure  its  labors  around  the  task  of  utllix- 
ing  new  technologies  and  finding  defenses 
against  new  weapons  Sometimes  a  new 
weapon  may  be  overpowering,  but  counter- 
weapons  have  always  been  Invented  Strat- 
egy, tactics,  logistics,  production,  protection 
etc  .  gradually  master  the  seemlSMgly  ~lnsu- 
perable  weapon"  Belief  in  "absolute  wea- 
pons" Is  typical  of  amateurs. 

2.  The  human  and  material  coets  of  war 
fluctuate  greatly :  those  wars  wbnv  a  par- 
ticular weapon  was  In  strong  ascendancy  are 
not  neceesarlly  the  most  roetly  On  the  con- 
trary, history  shows  that  those  wars  are  the 
most  devastating  in  which  the  opponents 
are  evenly  matched  in  technological  effec- 
tiveness 

It  Is  argued,  however,  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  completely  dlflerent  and  pioaseas 
destructive  power  so  far  superior  to  all 
previous  arms  that  the  hiatorlcal  continuity 
has  been  broken:  henoe  tbe  experlenoee  cif 
earlier  wars  no  longer  are  valid. 

A  typical  heavy  World  War  II  bomb  con- 
tained one  ton  of  TNT.  wbereaa  a  modem 
H-bomb  may  have  a  yield  of  100  megatons ' 
the  equivalent  of  100  million  ton*  of  TNT 
The  two  bombs  differ  by  eight  orders  of 
magnitude.  If  we  compare  on  an  aircraft- 
by-alrcraft  basis,  we  find  that  a  heavy  World 
War  II  bomber  could  carry  about  eight  tons 
against  a  present  possible  payload  of  100  UT 
This  increase  is  by  more  than  seven  orders  o! 
magnitude.  The  payload  diSarence  between 
a  World  War  II  Iximber  and  a  modem  ICBM 
is  between  five  and  six  orders  of  magtiltudc. 


'  Resistance  against  technological  change  is 
frequent  even  in  the  clviUan  economy  It 
suffices  to  consult  the  history  of  European 
railroads.  "Featberbeddlng~  to  avoid  aboli- 
tion of  jobs  rendered  supernumerary  becauae 
of  technical  cbtkOgt  Is  psycbolocicaUy  similar 
to  the  test-ban  agitation  Although  reslst- 
aiMW  to  modernisation,  which  is  «tue  to  a 
cultural -psychological  "time-lag,"  has  been 
gradually  weakening  in  tbe  gadget-conscious 
U.S.,  it  peraisu  with  re^aot  to  the  industrial 
uttllaation  of  atomic  eiMrgy. 

>  This  la  preeently  the  it\»»<»»>»w^  ytald  ot 
•OTls«  wessons  More  typloat  "wtrU^iie" 
yMds  rmnge  between  MMKT  and  aOMT. 
"Tkottcal"  yields  start  at    IKT  or  less  and  go 

up  to  about  aocrr. 
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lu  Um  wmr  ACklnst  G«rBi*Bf  »nd  J»p«n, 
'.he  Bojr»j  Air  Fore*  knd  tb*  17^.  Air  Faro* 
wOT«  runnlnc  mor*  U>*n  otM  miUloa  bOBibT 
sortlM  ftboufb  not  kU  ot  Ut*m  wtch  «  Taty 
be«T7  bomb  Ic*d>.  About  t.5  nUIUoti  ton* 
were  (troppwl  on  OermAiiy  and  ^a.p«n,  wbleb 
was  tn«de<ia»'«  for  rtetorr-tbrougb-klrpowav 
aione  U  tb«  war  bad  oootlnued  tor  •notber 
year,  a  total  of  l«ii  mill  ton  toua  would  have 
been  dropfted  aod  might  bave  multed  lu  an 
excioslveljr  alrpower  victory 

A  oiodrera  air  Xorcc  U  quite  Incapable  of 
attaluing  l*rge  oumben  of  tortlea.  It  may 
tiave  a  cat>ahility  of  1000  eUactlve  sorties.' 
If.  wbxcb  la  an  iinllfcyly  caae.  ou«  100-mags- 
Uja  we*poa  were  delivered  on  target  per 
eHecuve  aortle,  100X100  UT  would  be 
drof>ped.  as  against  a  tocal  uf  10  UT  which 
iiught  bave  bead  dropped  durljig  World  War 
II.  Tbia  Increase  in  tbe  luteuslty  uf  war 
would  b«  by  four  orders  of  maguitude  1  he 
addition  of  ixilsaUes  would  nut  ciiaiiiia  ihis 
ci^mparlson  matArlaily. 

La  Msuiality,  existing  force  leveU  ai)d 
weapons  yields  indicate  that  in  the  present 
era  auci«ar  war  hardly  would  excaed  an  e>- 
i^endiLure  uf  bOJtOO  UT  from  l>oth  sides.  Thus, 
'.  :xe  &rcf>o«er  incrfate  would  be  by  a  factor 
•..■1  bOOO  Since  eaacti  venees  dues  uut  increaae 
pfoportiuoateiy  but  according  to  the  cube 
root,  »ctu*l  auilLary  worth' — or  destruc- 
11  veiiess^  -  would  grow  by  a  factor  of  17'  l.e. 
by  a  little  niore  than  one  ard«r  uf  magni- 
tude By  considering  only  i;ue  au>tead  u(  twu 
slde«     the    lucre&se   would    be    lea* 

Ailiiuugh  this  sijui'.ds  lar  luure  prrwaic  than 
Qgures  of  Dear-inflnlty.  liiU  M  a  cunalder- 
abie  increase  axut  It  could  spell  the  near  ex- 
liucUua  of  Individual  nations  However.  Ocr- 
man  and  Japanese  target  areaj<  were  le&s  liuta 
400.000  ^uare  miles,  while  a  future  »orld 
■Aitr  would  be  fought  over  a  territory  al  leabl 
20  ttmee  Larger  and  involve  considerably  aiorc. 
larger  and  "harder'  Largelii  Oermai.y  and 
Japa.'i  moreover  are  far  tuure  densely  popu- 
lated than  the  present  protagonists  PinaUy 
the  population  of  the  world  has  been  grow- 
ing %ery  rapidly  Although  witr  (ought  be- 
tween rising  populations  may  cause  higiier 
caauaiilea  than  a  coulli<  i  oetween  unallcr 
populations  casualty  rules  may  aclualjy  go 
down. 

Thufc  iijost  key  (actors — weaptons  elTactive- 
neas  expanse  of  war-atlecied  temujry.  num- 
ber and  hardness  of  targeu,  belligerent  p  <p- 
ula.tt<^>o£  -have  grown  tu<jre  or  less,  in  the 
.same  proportion  Just  as  it  i>iiOi;id  have  been 
expected,  the  historic  coi.iinuily  ha*  nui 
been  broken  by  any  meaos  True  the  dynamic 
procetxi  has  not  yet  come  Ui  a  standtitill 
Numbers  aiid  yields  ut  weapoi.s  &lili  may  in- 
crease dramatically,  on  the  oilier  hand,  a 
partial  switch  to  neutron  weap<:>os  would  de- 
creb.-«  yields  subxtantially.  We  can  rest  as- 
sured that  tiierc  won  t  be  any  major  did- 
contintiity 

It  i.s  easy  to  cali  ulate  that  Kiven  deUvery- 
on-target  of  a  certain  number  ol  b<jniDs  with 
a  certain  yield  and  a  (all-out  [saltern,  and 
given  lack  uf  warning  as  well  a:i  military 
>nd  rr.  aian  defenses,  a  certain  number  of 
asualtles  must  result,  almost  by  mathe- 
matical neceasity  On  sui  h  simplified  assunip- 
tLons.  the  amount  uf  tnegaious  and  the  dis- 
tribution patterns  of  the  explosioixs  needed 
to  kill  mARkind  as  a  wtiole  c«n  be  calculated. 
Some  people  counting  numbers  of  cities  and 
i^eueralmng  frocn  tbe  Hiraehima  attack, 
when  20  KIUjUjom  klli*d  100,000  people,  as- 
-ert  that  we  now  poaieti  tremendous  "uver- 
itur    capftibUitlM.   M.d   could   easily   destroy 


■  This  would  be  the  cap^bUlty  of  an  air 
force  with  MWO  ufjcrauonju  piaoes  tf  OL.e- 
ihird  of  lu  planM  la  each  attack  w«ri  lu 
rMcb  ttaei/  Ui'gBU. 

•  Or  by  Mbottt  Si  if  we  base  Um  ealcu  lation 
oa  tb«  tonnage  aetaBlly  dropped  frxxn  tti*  air 
durtaf  World  War  tl  Tbaa*  tonBagas.  how- 
ever, do  not  liicludc  fire  power  expended  bj 
gruui.d  forcet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBiARKS 

every  town  with  more  than  106.000  iataablt- 
ants  on  the  entire  globe. 

Tba  trouble  with  euoh  ealeulatlona  la  that 
they  have  no  raallstic  validity  bwt  elmply  re- 
flect e  priori  ■eeiirnirttone  oneanneeted  with 
strategy,  war  plana,  perfurmanoe  ehara43ter- 
istlea,  couater-actlona,  etc.  The  number  of 
expioaiona  needed  to  bring  about  "global 
death"  exeeeda  delivery  eapablUtles  and  eren 
stockpiles  by  far  When  nations  go  to  war. 
they  wt!!  not  flght  to  eauae  their  own  extlne- 
tlrm  To  obliterate  mankind,  this  goal  would 
have  to  be  planned  and  the  Implementation 
of  this  plan  must  Include  the  suicide  of  the 
executioners  and  the  killing  of  their  families 
But  Is  there  not  a  genuine  danger  of  mutual 
annihilation  by  accident?  If  so.  the  wo\ild- 
be  aggreaaor  would  not  take  to  arms  On  the 
contrary,  aggression  will  be  launched  only  if 
and  when  the  aggressor  la  convinced,  not 
only  that  he  Ls  able  to  prevent  his  own  de- 
struction, but  also  that  he  will  avoid  exces- 
aive  casualties 

The  easTialty  rate  of  previous  wars  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the 
conflict  military  and  civilian  morale,  disease, 
medical  efTectlvenesa  and  fotxl  TTie  perform- 
ance characteristics  of  weapons  have  affected 
1  aaualty  rates  only  to  a  minor  degree  On  the 
assumption  that  weapons  characteristics 
*1I1  be  decisive  In  the  future,  the  number 
of  casualties  and  the  destructlveneae  of  nu- 
clear war  st^ll  would  depend  on  at  l««st  20 
inaJoT  variables 

I  Number  and  types  of  aggressor's  delivery 
vehicles 

3  Rellahtlltv  nf  these  weapons  and  capa- 
bility in  nre  aroirdinp  l<5  a  tlKht  time  sched- 
ule 

3  Quantitative  ratios  between  attack  and 
dpfcnse  weapons  and  number  of  targets 

4  Number  of  weapon.?  hitting  and  actually 
destroying  assigned   targets 

5  Yields  of  weapons  exploded 

8  Heights  at  »h!ch  the  attackers  nticiear 
vceapona  are  exploded 

7  Manner    by    which    aborted    and    inter- 
<>pted   weapons  are  destroyed  and   the  place 

■  f  sui  h  de«truction 

8  Places  where  the  "mis«<?8"  are  iletonated 

9  TVpes  of  the  aggressor's  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Including   their  "cleanliness   ' 

10  Dependability  and  timeliness  of  de- 
fender's warning  system 

I I  Defender  s  cttpabtllty  to  act  upon  warn- 

"g 

12  KITectlveness  nf  active  defenses 

1 3  Target  system  selected  by  aggressor 
and  the  tactical  timing  of  the  attack 

14  Degree  of  hardness  and  or  mobility  of 
iiefender's  military  InstallalioicH 

15  Protection  of  the  defenders  Industry 
:i!id  population.  Including  numbers  and  typos 
<  if  shelters. 

!•  Capablilty  of  the  medical  service, 
panic  control.  ene<'tivenet>s  of  evacuation, 
fix>d  reserves    etc 

17  The  attacker's  compulsion  to  launch 
I, la  entire  force  on  the  first  strike  or  his  ca- 
pabUiiy  to  hold  t>acx  for  follow-up  attacks 

18  Target  systenu  for  the  follow-up  at- 
•  ackH 

19  Nature,  capabilities  and  vuliierablMlles 
..f  defenders  command  control  and  com- 
munications bystems 

aO  The  strategic  purposes  of  the  mu'lear 
^trlkeu 

The  csLiuallles  inflicted  Dirough  the  de- 
render's  retaliatory  strikes  would  In  turn 
oe   a    function   of  equivalent   30   variables 

Simple  mathematics  shows  that  at  any 
moment  and  for  each  side,  there  are  30  ■ 
M  400  liiteractlons  If  each  of  these 
variables  could  assume  ten  different  vsiiies. 
li.Ls  hgure  would  rise  to  4O,00O.  Yet  ev<^n 
ihls  Urge  figure  doei  not  define  the  upper 
limit  of  the  poaeible  combinations.  In- 
oeaaant  technological  change  mtut  be  ex- 
pected to  modify  every  single  value  at  fre- 
cjueiit  Interrals,  and  key  factors  such  as 
morale  are  not  e'/«n  carried  In  the  above 
litt     Wl.r.e    e<i<  h    set    c-f   [ii.li.her»    uutild    be 
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characterteed  by  a  Bi>eelfki  eaa-uaJty  figxire, 
we  must  not  forget  that  euch  oaleuiatlona 
involve  m«ny  UBk3K>wnB  and  that  many 
valuea  reatiltlng  from  Interactions  are  un- 
predictable. It  la  therefore  quite  Imponalble 
to  produce  firm  estimates  on  the  human 
coet  of  nuclear  war 

The  Implication  la  nof  that  because  we 
cannot  really  undertake  to  calculate  or  "war 
game"  so  many  different  and  dynamic  slt- 
uatlotu,  casualties  would  be  small.  Tbe  Im- 
plication la  that,  if  we  were  able  to  perform 
the  required  calculations,  wo  would  come  up 
vkith  a  broad  range  of  casualties,  some  very 
high  some  quite  low  Furthermore,  each 
nation  has  many  options  through  which  it 
can  act  upon  these  varlableo  to  redvice 
casualties 

One  slgnlflcant  difference  between  a  mod- 
ern nticlear  war  and  a  World  War  Il-style 
sirntegtc  air  war  Is  often  overlooked.  The 
clociruie  of  strategic  bombing  called  for  at- 
tacks on  the  enemy's  Industries  and  trans- 
port systems  The  expectation  vras  that  as 
the  output  of  weapons  was  curtailed  hy 
i>omblng  of  key  industries,  eg  oU  reflnlne. 
electric  power,  railroads,  etc  .  the  battlefield 
(orces  could  be  defeated  by  forces  whose  sup- 
plies were  kept  flowing;  or  strategic  bomb- 
ing would  deprive  the  population  of  Its  sup- 
plies and  thus  force  surrender 

Since  Industrial  targets  usually  are  lo- 
cated In  or  close  to  cities.  clvUian  "spill- 
over" casualties  could  not  be  avoided  and 
.siimetimes  were  Intended  in  order  to  reduce 
the  labor  force  and  demoralize  the  civliiaji 
po[julatlon. 

The  crucial  phase  of  nuclear  conflict  -would 
tf  short  and  be  fought  with  forces-ui-btiiig 
.xcUtslvely.  rhe  effecU  of  attacks  on  uidiis- 
tnal  lustallatlons  are  felt  otUy  alter  a  luue- 
lag  of  9  to  13  mouths.  Hence,  in  uucletu^  war 
iudustrlal   bombing  does   not  nuUte   ieuse 

The  highest  priority  obJecUve  of  a  nuclear 
aggressor  must  be  to  disarm  the  opponent 
uuiuediately  Consequently,  such  mUiiiu-v 
targets  as  radars,  command  and  couvmunica- 
tlons  systems,  missile  sites,  air  bases  and 
-■.ubmarlnea  must  be  attacked  by  necessity, 
without  wasting  any  efloria  against  Industry 
Yet  military  targets  usually  are  not  loca',.ed 
lu  cities.  Air  bases  ofteu  axe  near  small  cuisi> 
but  rarely  clcjse  to  metropoillaii  areas.  Uence 
the  nuclear  attack  would  be  preponderantly 
directed  ag^ust  targeLs  which  are  at  a  rela- 
tively safe  distance  from  urbMU  coiiceuira- 
ilons  Population  therefore  would  escape  the 
blast  and  heat  effects  of  direct  nuclear  hlt.H 
I'apl'.al  cities  may  or  may  not  be  included 
^uiong  first  priority  targel.s.  but  city  biist- 
iiig"  could  be  resoried  to  only  txiiei  the  de- 
fender's miUuiry  power  tias  been  ellmliiatea, 
and  there  must  be  strength  left  for  this 
undertaking.  Assuming  tlxe  aggressor  Is  ca- 
pable of  Isunching  follow-up  attacks  ou  ur- 
ban areaii,  U  makes  a  great  deal  of  UiUerei.ce 
wheilier  cl'des  axe  hit  within  tlie  first  lew 
iiiinu'..es  of  the  war  or  at  some  laUix  time. 

A  klmullaneous  attack  ou  the  defenders 
military  force  and  lus  population  rsquir«> 
vast  quantitative  superiority,  and  therefore 
presuppusea  previous  unilateral  paitlal  dls- 
arinament   by   the  defender. 

After  the  attacltor  launched  niust  of  his 
niUblles  and  aircraft,  the  retallatur  could 
nirlke  Uis  aggreaaor  s  residual  strength  and 
his  air  and  mlssUe  deXenaea.  Bui,  paradox- 
ically, he  may  fiiid  that  the  enemy's  cities 
may  l>e  his  only  "useful  "  targets.  Ysl,  It  is  to 
>'e  expected  that  the  aggrssaor,  before  shoot- 
ing, will  liave  evacuated  most  of  his  ciUee. 
rtierefcjire  Industrial  luatallaUons  would  be 
destroyed  but,  by  and  large,  the  populati<iU 
would  be  affected  by  fall-uui  only,  lu  all 
liAaUhood  ahalUra  wotUd  have  beeu  pre- 
pared lor  UUa  MwUiigeiMiy. 

Thus,  tbe  defender  would  toee  hla  mUttarjr 
faro*,  and  Uoe  a«f  oksa-  lUa  Induatry  aad  bts 
force  (whleli  be  expended  In  tlM  agnn— luii). 
iiut  the  popQlatlon  of  aellber  woaM  b*  yv^ 
at  risk  directly    It  follows  that  In  nuclear 
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warfare,  tbe  defense  may  poeaeas  considerable 
strategle  etiwogth  daaplte  tta  tacUcal  handi- 
caps. This  ptoLnt  Ulustrates  the  wtedotn  at  a 
strategy  of  raalstanee  aa  agalnat  aurrender. 


SOlfC    TBCniVOLOCICAI. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear "holocaust"  protiably  Is  greater  than  it 
*U1  be  In  tbe  future.  Not  that  the  effectlve- 
L^eas  of  nuclear  weapons  has  reached  Its  max- 
imum Yield  iucreates  are  Inevitable  In  re- 
sponse to  hardening,  just  as  further  harden- 
ing wlU  lead  to  bigger  yields  The  reason  is 
rather  that  while  oSenatve  weapon  systems, 
during  the  last  20  years  or  so,  enjoyed  mas- 
sive advantages  over  the  defensive,  present 
trends  will  gradually  reestablish  a  better 
balance  between  the  offense  and  defense. 
About  five  years  ago,  American  missile  sites 
were  "soft"  and  air  bases  highly  vulnerable. 
Since  then,  eflectlve  measures  have  been 
taken  to  render  our  aircraft  and  mlasllea  leae 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack.  Great  pragreaa 
has  been  made  in  early  warning  capabilities 
and  In  the  defense  against  subaonlc  and 
supersonic  aircraft  Sooner  or  later,  reason- 
ably effective  aatl-mlasUe  systems  will  be  in 
operation. 

The  protectlosi  of  population  Is  atUl  at  a 
minimum,  but  at  lestst  a  few  first  stepa  have 
beeu  taken.  Oaleulatkma  demonstrate  that 
through  combining  active  defenaes  with 
slieltera.  casusdtles  oould  be  reduced  very 
substantially.  In  particular,  active  defenaes 
forcing  the  attacker  to  explode  his  war- 
heads above  50  or  60.000  feet  would  greatly 
reduce  fallout  and  enhance  the  efTectlvenesa 
of  shelters  T  wlU  forego  quoting  figures,  be- 
cause all  seemingly  exact  quantitative  data 
are  mlsleadln(f  However  realistic  computa- 
tions bave  shown  that  through  proper  eom- 
binatlons  of  active  and  pasalve  defenaes. 
(sasualty  rates  maj)  be  held  down  to  thoee  of 
World  War  II. 

Better  dlapareal  of  oxir  weapons  would 
provide  additional  help.  Space  stirvelUance 
systen^  would  Impair  vbe  attackar"s  ablUty 
to  strike  with  full  tactical  surprise,  lu  the 
uxire  distsoit  futtire,  spaoe  defenae  systents 
niighl  increase  missile  Interception  ratea. 
ITie  gra(<uai  deveiopnwnt  of  spaoe  as  a  mili- 
tary envlroiunant  may  draw  much  firepower 
away  from  the  Inhabited  regions  of  the 
earth.  Just  as  tbe  submarine  has  tiisn  draw- 
ing firepower  away  from  the  land  to  tbe  sea. 
This  la  nut  t«  aaj  that  during  the  next 
weapons  cycle,  the  defense  will  beooioe 
strc<nger  than  the  offense.  As  defensive 
weapotis  improve,  new  uOeuaive  weapons 
wUl  be  constructed.  This  see-saw  race  will 
continue  as  long  as  technology  oonUntiee 
to  evolve.  The  challenge  U  to  ensure  that 
the  would-be  a^reeaor  does  not  attain  a 
posture  allowing  him  to  attack  without  ex- 
cessive risk  If  the  U  S  and  NATXD  nudntaln 
technologleal  and  quantitative  superiority 
such  that  eSeoUve  surprise  attack  will  re- 
main Infeaalble,  war  probably  wiU  be 
avoided  and  the  communist  eonquest  of 
the  world  will  not  take  place. 

TTMCOieiWOLLBO    FAIX-Oirr 

Blast  and  heat  are  the  primary  effects  of 
nsslon  bombs  (A-weapons);  radioactivity 
a<'counts  for  little  risalon-fuslon  bombs  (H- 
weapons)  have  the  same  sffeots  but  produce 
larger  amounts  of  radioactivity,  part  of  It 
as  unoontrolled  fall-out  which  spreads  over 
large  area..  The  magnlture  of  fall-out  was 
unexpected  but  soon  was  oonaldered  to  l>e  a 
mlM^jiry   "bonus" 

It  la  Indeed  true  that  the  daager  of  tin- 
controlled  fall-out  Inhibits  the  aggressor 
He  may  be  able  to  protect  Ma  j>opu)aUon 
during  the  ahootli^  rhnse  of  ooniUot.  but 
large  amounts  of  radioactivity  whleh  Uuger 
for  years,  may  Inhibit  tU«  from  reapUig  aosM 
of  the  frulU  of  nctory,  PMl-«ut  wapoaa  ftre 
"useful" 

pritUrtairtlWy  at  air  i 
weapons  1«h  "tMngUl^" 
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strate^.  The  "backftre"   h^Krda  grow   with 
tba  anonnt  of  aaegatana  exploded. 

Aetoally.  the  fall-out  '<»"tr"*'  Is  to  some 
extent  translUwy  hwniws  psoteetion,  tboocb 
expensive.  Is  feasible.  As  soon  as  one  side 
poesesses  shelters,  radio  loglc:al  counter- 
measuree.  evacuation  plans  and  defensive 
weapons,  the  balanee  of  terror — which  Is 
derived,  above  an.  from  the  fall-otit  threat — 
would  be  broken. 

As  to  the  iTjdlrect  effect  of  fall-out  teg 
stontltma-OO  getting  Into  milk,  and  genetic 
consequences » ,  better  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  involved  would  be  of  help  Im- 
proved Wologlcal  and  medical  knowledge 
gradually  will  become  a  factor  of  allevia- 
tion Panaceas  probably  will  not  be  found  but 
problema  of  this  sort  are  easentially  man- 
ageable by  public  beatltb  programs  Clearly 
food  reaci  »es  would  be  of  great  Importance 
in  a  fall-out  war  This  Is  a  factor  .k-hlch  favors 
the  Untted  SUtes. 

Fortunately,  the  trend  toward  all-fusion 
weapons  will  reduce  or  even  eliminate  un- 
controlled fall-out  All-fusion  weapons  ulti- 
mately alll  r^ace  present  ftsBjon-ftwlon 
models,  not  Just  becatne  they  are  cheaper  and 
mere  efficient,  but  precisely  because  Vttty  do 
not  produce  uncontralled  fau-out  In  due 
tune,  fall-out  no  longer  wtU  have  military 
utility  but  will  be  considered  to  interfere 
with  the  rational  conduct  of  war 

This  does  not  mean  that  radiation — as 
distingulahed  from  fall-out  weapons  will  dis- 
appear from  tbe  arsenal.  Quite  to  tbe  con- 
trary. In  the  first  place,  there  Is  always  tbe 
danger  that  logic  will  not  prevail  and  tlMt 
dceperatiou  ntay  Induce  mad  strategies. 
Moreover,  atany  parts  of  tbe  world  will  no* 
be  sheltered  for  quite  acme  time.  Conse- 
quently, one  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  fall-out  daager  by  lualntaining  a  reprisal 
capability. 

Secondly  soon-to-be-perfected  neutron 
bomba  are  radiation  weapooa.  However,  twv- 
truu  radiation  would  be  reatrlctad  to  a  frac- 
tM>a  of  a  aeoond  and  to  clearly  delineated 
small  target  areas:  neutron  weapona  would 
not  set  off  fall-out  except  In  negligible 
quantities  In  space,  neutrons,  and  possibly 
X-rays,  are  probably  the  only  types  of  "flre- 
power'  which  can  be  uaed. 

Third,  it  ta  eonceival>l*  that,  at  some 
time  in  future,  radioactive  substances  will 
be  used  to  block  grouiMl  aocess  and  to  pre- 
vent utiUaatlon  by  the  Invader  of  mduetrtal 
liistallatlons  Non- lethal  and  nun  ileeli  in 
tlve  blocking  would  seem  to  be  preferabte 
to  destroylsg  installations  physically,  aspe- 
clsdly  If  such  destruction  were  to  be  earned 
out  by  casualty -producing  inaccurate  shots 
over  long  ranges. 

Radioactivity  and  fall-out  are  nebulous 
and  mysterious  subjects  to  laoat  peopta.  B»- 
dloaottvlty  is  a  naw  tore*  with  which  we 
muat  learn  to  oope.  It  poaas  anoraaous  but  1^ 
no  msans  Insohihle  probteixM.  There  ki  no 
reaeon  to  approaoh  these  tnaks  In  a  defeatist 
spirit  and  to  aasusns.  as  okaay  do.  that  thla 
challenge  is  beyond  human  capacity. 

We  now  have  a  factual  background  which 
should  allow  us  to  evaluate  tbe  "better  red 
than  dead"  alogan.  The  ultimate  decision, 
of  course,  is  one  of  okoral  choice  and  value 
preference.  Is  it  more  moral  to  surrender  or 
to  oppose  oommunism?  Some  non-oommu- 
ntst  pacifists  like  to  answer:  "It  woxild  be 
more  moral  to  oppoee  oommtinlam  but  suoh 
opposition  would  cost  enonnous  human 
caiualtlea.  Non-oppoaltloo  would  save  un- 
told lives  and  therefore  Is  the  BK>re  moral 
optloiv" 

This  answer  Is  baaed  on  the  disregard  of 
the  human  cost  of  turrender.  of  oommunlst 
selsures  ef  power,  and  9t  eoaMnunlst  dtela- 
teeahlp.  rurthennore.  the  hypotheade  that  re- 
sxatanoe  *o  ooeamuaSs^  wUI  kill  saoee  people 
than    surrender    st4>ulates    taoplicttty    that 

fwteMauM  iupwirUy  «otaUg  fk^uag  »  au- 


dear  war  Tet  the  fi-ee  world,  with  Its  vastly 
supencar  leauuiues.  Is  ahie  to  deter  major 
oonuaiunlst  aggieaalan  ladaOntteiy.  If  aoc- 
oontful.  a  strategy  atmiwg  at  the  det«renoe  of 
ma>or  war  would  eoat  tar  Isas  human  lives 
than  sozrenslsr.  Dstarrenes  in  p— Tm-^"-!— 
might  cooviace  the  Kremltn  that  parsaance 
at  the  world  revolutioti  has  t**—^"**  Impracti- 
cal. Such  a  conviction  would  open  the  rtiad 
toward  a  beneficial  evoltttmn  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

"nwrefore.  even  if  we  buy  the  debatable 
notion  that  the  coet  of  buman  lives  ahould 
be  the  amly  criterion  ruling  the  choice  of 
strategy,  no  oonvtnctng  case  can  be  made  lor 
a  st.raiegy  oi  surrender.  A  policy  of  firm 
rcststsxice  probably  would  be  the  cbeapee:: 
course  of  action  we  can  chooae 

For  the  meet  part,  the  advocatee  at  s;:r- 
render  arc  aelthsr  oooamuntets  nor  even  lei- 
low-traveUezs.  Hiiwsm,  ^»ny  surrender  ad- 
vocates are  interpreting  oommumsm  In  an 
unduly  opdmlattc  Ught.  Surrender  appears 
" attractive  '  on  the  aaaumpttona  that  the 
oommunlst^  henceforth  will  respect  Chris- 
tian-humanistic  traditions,  that  the  systeoi 
will  work  eOlctently  and  pnxtuce  a  dranwr.: 
and  rapid  improveiBent  at  living  standartis. 
that  the  dictatoeshlp  wtll  "wltlMr  awav 
soon,  and  that  tbe  estabUahment  ot  a  com- 
munlBt  world-state  will  autximaacaUy  terrm- 
nate  the  International  power  struggle.  The 
average  proponent  of  "better  red  than  dead 
harbors  strange  UlusionE  on  the  "red"  aiter- 
oatlve 

Psychologically  people  are  disinclined  to 
fight  against  something  they  do  not  con- 
sider ev'J  Thi:«e  who  do  not  want  to  fight 
because  they  oonside*'  peace  to  be  the  higit- 
est  if  not  the  only  value,  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  the  evil,  which  is  to  be  re- 
sisted really  is  ik>  evil  at  alL  This  attttude 
leads  many  to  nolnimlae  or  even  Ignore  such 
historical  communist  policies  as  artlAciallv 
created  fandnee.  slave  labor  eampa,  pur|^ 
and  mass  murder  By  eontrast.  those  who 
argue  that  it  Is  worthwhile  to  oppose  com- 
niuaism.  If  neceesary  by  war  bave  a  largelv 
peoainustic  Image  of  how  the  oonusunlst  sys- 
tem actually  workf  They  anuctpate  that 
conununlsra  never  win  function  elTectively 
and  never  cease  to  be  oppreaalve  nor  evrr 
foreswear  the  fr«quent  and  in  uel  use  it 
terror   force  and  violence 

Bconomlc  maBageBieBt  Is  not  the  main  dif- 
ferent^ between  oommunism  and  frnedotr 
The  "dMPerence"  is  between  tyranny  anc 
hberty.  These  tenns  are  not  Just  cUehea.  or 
words  of  Intereet  merely  to  cooBtltutioca. 
lawyers,  but  each  term  denotes  a  specific 
reality  Tyranny  and  freedom  bear  dtrecllT 
on  all  phases  of  human  life  and  affect  every 
Individual  aitd  his  happiness. 

Moat  Americans  experienced  tittle  trouble 
grasping  the  dUTeranoe  between  naxtem  and 
"oooacitutloaal  govemoMut."  In  the  end,  the 
emaciated  bodies  in  the  extermination 
camps  e(ave  mute  testimony  oonflrmlng  the 
validity  of  American  "theories."  Tet  today 
many  .\ni«1can8  find  tt  difllcult  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  oommuntam.  The  com- 
munist ideology  often  Is  mistaken  as  a  sort 
of  contemporary  radical  Ctirlstlanlty  The 
crural  diattnetloo  between  the  ideals  and 
realities  of  eonamamaea  is  belr^g  obfuscated 
In  a  dlc«atorsblp  practl^ng  centralized 
economle  "ptanntr^"  the  Indivlduai  may  not 
be  aUowed  to  ebooae  his  profession,  his  place 
of  reside  ace.  and  his  mate:  be  msiy  be  for- 
bidden to  leave  hte  Job  or  to  bring  up  his 
own  chUdrea.  Us  cannot  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labor  becniMe  "private  property"  is 
not  aUovfed.  As  Kx^  as  ttks  stAJect  of  the 
comaaualsS  state  isiialiis  sssoata^ly  "tree." 
i.e.  not  uBdsr  urest,  be  bm^  be  nwMiriei  srt 
a  serf  Aa  aooa  m  be  la  pwlil>a<  tm  aU^pd 
crimes,  he  works  m  a  atav*  witb  a  sbort  Wk 
•apeeiaBcy 

In  a  dicta IM HJ  vagfene.  the  liiililM— 1   le 
toM  that  he  ow«a  Ma  iy-r  allnlams  «o 
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supersede  any  allegiance  he  may  fe^  toward 
tvla  family,  relatlraa  and  frtends.  or  eren 
toward  tila  own  aeU-tntereat.  and  that  ha  la 
■ub)ect  to  the  c«der«  and  whlma  of  petty 
bureaucrata.  There  Is  no  Bin  of  Bights,  and 
no  guarantee  that  constitutional  and  legal 
provisions  protecting  the  Individual  will  be 
obaerred.  He  cannot  expect  Justice  or  due 
proceas  of  law,  and  his  rights  may  be  violated 
any  time  a  polloeman  decides  to  do  so.  There 
Is  no  end  to  the  accusations  that  may  be 
leveled  agalttst  him.  Once  accused  In  spite 
of  being  innocent,  the  defendant  mtist  prove 
his  Innocence — If  he  is  allowed  to  defend 
himself  at  all.  U  found  guUty.  the  penalties 
meted  out  are  excessive. 

As  though  all  this  were  not  enough,  the 
communist  state  resorts  to  such  techniques 
as  "Indoctrination,"  "conditioning"  and 
"bralnwaahlng."  The  Individual's  own  mind 
and  thlr^klng  are  suppressed  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  regime  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  task,  replaced  by  government-spon- 
aored  thoughts.  Aooording  to  the  IMl  pro- 
gram of  the  communist  party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Individuals  are  to  be  "moulded." 

"Motilding"  alms  at  the  depersonallaatlon 
of  the  individual  and  la  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  freedom.  A  free  government 
should  be  shaped  tc  allow  the  greatest  scope 
for  self -expression,  "to  each  Individual  as  he 
is  and  wants  to  be."  But  communist  dlctator- 
stilps  would  not  survive  unless  individuals 
were  formed  according  to  the  image  of  tbe 
bureaucrats.  The  dictatorship  needs  obedient 
robots  Instead  of  courageous,  self-reliant. 
self-sacnacLng.  tblnklng.  out8[x>ken.  well  in- 
formed, and  moral  citizens. 

The  meaning  of  tyranny  or  dictatorship  no 
longer  ia  clearly  comprehended,  promded  the 
regime  poses  as  one  of  the  "left ''  Actually. 
aU  dictatorships  are  by  nature  "reactionary" 
and  exploit  the  Indlviduai  for  the  state,  more 
accurately  for  the  tyrant  and  his  "ruling 
class.  '  Tyrannical  government  always  Is  de- 
structive of  the  higher  human  values  and 
happiness.  When  it  is  ideologically  motivated. 
It  also  IS  most  destructive  of  human  lives. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
communist  dictatorship  may  fall  Into  tbe 
hands  of  a  mentally  sick  person  Josef  Stalin 
ran  the  oo-omunlst  dictatorship  as  a  govem- 
ment-by-sssassXnatlon-of-coaununUts.  Since 
bis  death  In  10&3.  tbe  oommunlst  party  has 
not  Instituted  reforms  which  would  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  Stalin  experience. 

Among  those  who  survive  the  surrender. 
some  will  tend  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  communism  Others  will  try  to  collaborate 
with  the  communists.  But  the  success  of 
these  maneuvers  Is  unpredictable.  Those  who 
sixxseed  Initially  cannot  be  sure  that  their 
luck  will  last  The  oomimunlBts  like  to  liqui- 
date, at  an  early  time,  tbe  "stirrup-holders" 
who  helped  them  to  selxe  power  Ttiey  exploit 
but  do  not  cherish  "fellow  travellers."  Simi- 
larly, they  use  pactflsta.  but  once  in  power 
they  do  not  want  them  around.  Tbe  "better 
red  than  dead"  types  have  s  poor  chanoe  of 
surviving,  should  any  government  be  crazy 
enough  to  adopt  the  policy  they  are  preach- 
ing so  vociferously. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  surrender  are 
motivated  by  pre-existing  attitudes  which 
Induce  them  to  revolt  sgalnst  danger,  duty, 
flrmneas  and  self-sacrlfloe:  perhaps  they 
despair  of  the  magnitude  of  tbe  problem: 
pertiaps  they  have  no  faith  that  mankind 
Whatever  tbe  causes  and  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed "escape  from  freedooi"  may  be.  they 
do  b«ve  re^Kmslbilltles  toward  tbelr  own 
country  Frw  will  harbor  tbe  lUuslon  that 
they  wUl  talk  the  Dnlted  States  into  surren- 
der. In  aU  likelihood,  tbe  surrender  advo- 
cates win  always  remain  a  smaU  aact.  If  so. 
what  doas  tbetr  propagmikda  afwompUsfaT  It 
esvatas  a  gr— t  daaJ  ot  confusion,  oootributas 
to  danvorsHf  nnn.  delays  tbe  buildtng  of 
down  taduMkifleaJ  puigiasi. 
at  la  Its  efferu 
to  dsTisi  a  ssnalMs  sSsaiaaj.  Tb»  sufrandarer 
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wtants  to  save  Uves.  But  to  the  extent  that 
he  paralyaas  praparednsas,  his  propaganda 
actually  win  cause  the  death  o€  many  Amer- 
loaoa  who  oould  hav*  bssn  saved. 

COMCLtTSION' 

There  Is  no  way  of  turning  back  the  wheels 
of  history.  The  challenges  of  the  nuclear  age 
are  no  greater  than  thoae  of  earlier  eras.  It  is 
unworthy  of  oian  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
which  history  has  thnist  upon  him.  The 
American  tradition  always  has  been  to  solve 
problents  but  not  to  fight  them.  The  positive 
approach  has  been  the  secret  of  the  American 
success  story.  We  must  reach  out  for  the 
most  valuable  resovirce  yet  Invented,  and 
harness  nuclear  energy  for  progress  and 
peace.  The  defense  of  freedom  is  hasardous. 
but  no  moral  and  material  risk  Is  greater  than 
the  surrender  of  liberty  to  tyranny.  Tlte  Swiss 
philosopher  Jean  LAvater  wisely  remarked: 
"Strange  that  cowards  cannot  see  that  their 
greatest  safety  lies  In  dauntless  courage." 

Sateuutks  Spot  a  Sovikt  Btnu>DP  rot  Atomic 
Asms — Msmt  Snx>s  Rbpostkii  as  Wkix  as 
IwcBSABtn    FAcnxnxs    To     Buiu>    Missilb 
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(By  William  Beecher) 

WAflHiNOTOM,  October  10. — Satellite  photos 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  uncovered  evidence 
of  a  substantial  build-up  of  niore  and  better 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

The  new  Information  shows  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  continuing  to  build  two  new  classes 
of  Silas,  or  emplacements,  for  large  missiles, 
are  conM.ructing  yet  a  third  type  of  new 
silo,  and  axe  doubling  the  production  facili- 
ties for  Soviet  missile  submarines 

Some  offlclals  in  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments and  the  White  House  say  this 
build- up  increases  the  need  to  secure  at  leiuit 
a  flrst-step  arms  control  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible 

Others  throughout  the  Government  pri- 
vately stress  that  unless  this  build-up  Is 
stopped  soon,  the  United  States  may  feel 
Impelled  to  expand  Its  own  nuclear  arsenal 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  strategic  power. 

BKLCrCTANCX   ON    DrTAn^ 

A  senior  Pentagon  official,  pressed  for  de- 
tails on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  So- 
viet nuclear  program.  Insisted  that  the  arms- 
controi  talks  were  at  such  a  delicate  stage 
that  the  Defense  Department  did  not  Intend 
to  provide  details  of  the  build-up  until  Its 
next  annual  report  to  Congress  In  February. 

Other  officials  In  various  Government  de- 
partments were  sufficiently  concerned,  how- 
ever, to  sketch  out  some  details  of  the  Soviet 
buiid-up 

The  reconnaissance  aatellltes  have  found 
that  the  number  of  silos  of  two  different  sizes 
gerierally  believed  designed  for  Improved  or 
entirely  new  long-range  missiles  now  exceeds 
90-~up  from  the  10  noted  early  this  year  and 
eo  seen  in  midsununer  The  smaller  ot  these 
silos  Is  significantly  larger  than  the  10-foot 
diameter  of  the  Russian's  largest  operational 
missile  the  S8-0 

A  third  type  of  silo,  larger  than  the  others, 
has  been  sighted,  with  one  each  at  several 
missile  complexes.  Analysts  believe  the  new 
holes  are  destined  either  for  a  special -purpose 
new  missile  or  a  new  tjrpe  of  command  and 
control  facility. 

Tlie  Russians  now  have  about  41  T-claxs 
missile  submarines  ready  or  under  construc- 
tion, thus  drswlnf  abreast  of  the  American 
Poiarls  submarine  force  Tbe  new  Intelligence 
findings  Indicate  a  doubling  In  size  of  the 
principal  Soviet  niiclear  submarine  construc- 
tion yard  at  Severodvinsk,  on  the  White  Sea. 

1,S00  BXPOaXKO  COMPLXTSS 

Tbe  total  number  ol  Russian  Intercon- 
tinental baUlsttc  missiles,  oomplated  or  un- 
der construction.  Is  said  to  exceed  ifiOO,  com- 
pared with  1,064  (or  tbs  Unltsd  States  In  ad- 
dition naarly  %09  99nat  ICBM  stlos  M  t«st 


and  training  centers  would  be  expected  to  be 
put  to  use  In  a  crisis:  the  umted  States  has 
only  a  handful  of  such  test  silos. 

The  mtelllgenoe  reports  indicate  that  the 
Russians  are  working  at  what  one  senior  of- 
ficial calls  an  "Incredibly  Intense"  pace  In 
completing  a  ring  of  antlballlstlc  missile  sites 
around  Moscow. 

Publicly,  the  Administration,  through  the 
President,  has  emphasized  the  hope  for  early 
success  In  the  talks  to  limit  strategic  arms, 
which  have  been  on  for  two  years. 

On  Sept.  36,  President  Nixon  called  the 
prospects  good.  Whether  the  two  countries 
can  achieve  an  Initial  agreement  by  year 
end.  "no  one  can  say  at  this  point,"  he  de- 
clared "We  have  made  progress.  I  believe 
the  goal  will  be  achieved" 

NO  CHASCX  or  BLACKMAC 

He  concluded :  "Neither  power  at  this  time 
could.  If  It  wanted  to.  gain  that  superiority 
which  would  enable  It  to.  frankly,  blackmail 
the  other  one." 

But  privately,  some  senior  offlclals  are  less 
optlmlsUc.  One  official  said: 

"We  have  consistently  underestimated  the 
numerical  goals  of  the  Soviet  missile  pro- 
grams for  10  years  We  have  also  consistently 
assumed.  Incorrectly  I'm  afraid,  that  they 
bought  our  strategic  concept  of  deterrence. 

"They  obviously  don't  want  a  nuclear  war 
any  more  than  we  But  they're  building  a 
sufficient  edge  In  nuclear  strength,  and  In 
conventional  forces  as  well,  so  they  may  have 
reason  to  expect  us  to  back  down  In  future 
confrontations,  as  we  made  them  do  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  " 

AIM  IS  OETXaaZNCC 

The  American  strategy  is  based  on  having 
a  nuclear  force  that  can  ride  out  a  surprise 
attack  and  retaliate  against  the  attacker's 
cities  rather  than  against  his  remaining  nu- 
clear weapons.  By  maintaining  such  an  "as- 
sured destruction"  capability,  the  strategy 
seeks  to  deter  nuclear  war 

The  arms-Umltatlon  talks  are  aimed  at 
curbing  the  number  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  to  the  point  where 
neither  side  would  feel  confident  that  It 
could  destroy  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
the  other  In  a  sruprlse  attack. 

Administration  officials  differ  on  the  kind 
of  missiles  that  are  to  be  deployed  In  the 
more  than  90  new  missile  slloe  being  built 
at  locations  east  and  west  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains 

The  majority  of  analysis  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  build  the  huge  sUos  unless 
It  Intended  to  install  much  Improved  versions 
of  the  S&  9  and  8S-11  ICBM's  or  even  new 
generations  of  missiles  with  Improved  ac- 
curacy, reliability  and  warheads. 

acctnuTT  A  poeaiBLK  pttxposs 

A  minority  view  holds  thst  the  new  slloe 
are  designed  to  provide  greater  security 
against  sttack. 

Silos  of  both  types  have  been  constructed 
at  the  Tyuratam  missile  test  center  and  test 
firings  are  expected  soon.  Data  from  such 
tests  should  dispel  much  of  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  new  silos,  analysis  believe. 

The  third  type  of  new  silo,  about  four 
feet  wider  than  the  largest  ever  seen,  has 
now  been  spotted,  with  one  each  at  several 
complexes. 

Analysts  are  mystified  about  the  purpose 
of  these  silos  Some  speculate  that  they 
could  house  well  protected  command  and 
control  centers  from  which  Russian  missile 
officers  could  command  nearby  ICBM's  In  a 
war  Others  bellevs  the  boles  are  designed 
for  s  special  purpose  missile  that  1*  being 
dispersed  to  achieve  greater  protection 
against  concentrated  attack. 

Among  the  poasibdltlea  dtsd  are  tbe  fol- 
lowing: missllas  daslgnad  to  oajry  special 
communloatlons  aatsUltes  to  ootnmunloata 
with  Russian  mlasUe  sutooiarlnss  Just  be- 
fore  or  during   a   nudaar  war;    Mg  rooksta 
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set  off  very  large  explosions  over  Uie  United 
Btatee  m  an  attempt  to  black  out  Its  radar 
and  communications  temporarily  or  mafta  It 
difficult  to  fire  ICBM's  through  larg«  radio- 
action  dond.  and  large  mlasllee  to  oarry 
arbltlng  bombo  In  a  crista  to  penuada  tba 
United  States  to  back  down,  much  as  tba 
forward  flights  of  American  B-52  bomliars 
during  the  Cuban  missile  confrontation  wars 
designed  to  force  the  Russians  to  remora 
their  missiles  from  Cuba. 


vtrttng.  The  Soutb  VIetTisnws  paopla  ap- 
parently have  gained  such  oonfldexxce  tn  tba 
central  govamaosnt's  ability  to  protect 
tbam  that  tbey  w«re  wining  to  heave  tba 
thr»at  of  Communist  bomMn^  to  vote  evem 
in  an  tinoontested  election. 

This,  tn  Itself,  ottght  to  eount  for  soma- 
thlng. 


call  your  attention  to  some  of  tbe  als- 
nlficaat  reacttons  to  several  tnuxHrtant 


THrEUS  VOTE  OF  CONTIDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

op  txnnesssx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speafcer,  I  place  in 
Uie  Rbcokd  an  interesting  item  I  read  in 
the  KiK>xviUe,  Tenn  ,  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  I  think  readers  will  ftnd  it  very 
perreptlve : 

THITD'B  VoTX   op  CoNfUIKNCE 

Although  tbe  question  of  validity  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  Suikday'B  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  election  the  results  carry  some 
interesting  Implications. 

Incunabent  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 
the  lone  canOKlate,  had  pledged  to  resign  if 
he  failed  to  obtain  endorsement  by  at  least 
half  of  tbe  country's  registered  voters.  He 
won  more  than  M  per  cent  of  the  ballots 
cast,  and  a  record  87.7  per  cant  of  the  coun- 
try's seven  million  registered  voters  went  to 
the  polls. 

Bolstering  the  validity  of  the  results  were 
tbe  rrtxirns  from  particular  areas.  In  Tbieu's 
home  province  of  Ninh  Thuan  the  unop- 
posed contender  received  98.6  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  In  Hue.  where  sentiment  runs  fierce 
against  tbe  Satgon  regime,  Thleu  was  given 
oixly  64^  par  cent. 

On  tbe  surface  it  appears  that  President 
Thleu  enjoys  a  lerei  of  support  known  only 
by  a  few  national  leaders  throughout  all 
history  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  re- 
sults, it  BUggeats  that  Thleu  probably  could 
have  won  reelactloo  even  over  his  strongest 
possible  opponent,  Vice  President  Ky. 

(There's  no  great  mystery  in  this  since 
Thieu  has  politicked  diligently  to  oorral  the 
support  of  the  army  and  other  major  politi- 
cal forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Public  opin- 
ion polls  taken  by  American  newsmen 
months  ago  reflected  a  high  level  of  support 
tor  Thieu  In  rural  areas,  mainly  bacauae 
Thieu's  was  the  only  nanM  recognised  In 
reglona  where  illiteracy  runs  high.) 

It  was  speculated  that  reallnatlon  of 
Thieu's  vote-getting  potanttal  waa  a  prlnae 
factor  bebiod  the  withdrawal  froaa  tba  race 
by  Oen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  and  poaslbiy  even 
Ky  himself,  whom  Thiau  bad  oaaneuvared 
into  atlglblllty  aftar  Mlnh'a  withdrawal. 

Regardlass,  tba  one-man  prealdantlal  alac- 
Uon  falla  far  short  of  the  Western  oonoapt 
of  democratic  prooass  tn  which  aoclataace  of 
a  valid  choice  is  a  key  slaBMnt.  It  oould  ba 
inferred  that  tba  South  Vtatnamsss  bad  only 
a  chdoe  between  Thleu  and  the  potential 
chaos  that  oould  bava  erupted  bad  tba  coun- 
try bean  left  without  a  reoogalaed  chief  at 
stata. 

Tba  Bsast  moarkabla  aapaet  of  tba  alao- 
tk>n,  howarar.  Is  tba  racord  voter  turnout. 
'nia  87.7  ^er  cant  slaiwlug  runs  far  ahead  at 
the  vasolts  tn  evan  Axtertcan  praatdaaUal 
etecttona.  In  wblcta  toraouta  oauaUy  total 
littia  mcra  than  M  par  eant  of  ttaOM  rscta- 
terad  to  vot*.  And  tba  Soolk  VMtaMMaa 
etaetloo  waa  aonductad  In  (ba  MKts*  of  a 
temjift  wi|  sif  by  «fca  Ooomunkrts  atmad 
at  keeping  psopli  frosa  tbe  poUa. 

Theratn  Uaa  tlM  real   victory  tn  Sunday^ 


THE     NINTH     DISTRICT     OP     HEW 

JERSEY— SirVENTH  ANNUAL  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  Ntw  jiasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
vear  I  have  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
residents  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  the  district  which  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  to  repre- 
sent, soliciting  their  views  and  opinions 
on  various  issues  confronting  our  Natl  cm. 

This  year.  I  sent  my  seventh  annual 
questionnaire  to  the  160,000  households 
in  tbe  Ninth  Congressional  District.  Tbe 
volume  of  response  to  the  1971  qucb- 
lionnaire  with  26,572  replies  has  been 
most  gratifying.  This.  I  feel,  indicates  the 
widespread  Interest  the  residents  of  the 
Ninth  District  have  in  the  prohlem  facing 
us  today 

The  annual  questionnaire  method  of 
sr.mpling  my  constituents'  opinions  con- 
tinues to  be  an  effective  means  for  dis- 
trict residents  to  convey  tbeir  views  on 
major  issues.  I  employ  this  method,  be- 
cause I  want  my  constituents'  reflections 
.-Ux>ut  matters  that  come  before  us  as 
Members  ot  Congress. 

Through  extensive  sampling.  I  was  able 
to  obtain  a  good  index  of  prevailing 
opinion  in  my  district.  This  knowledge  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  helping  m«  formu- 
late my  judgments  in  the  legislative  con- 
.sideratlons  of  Congress. 

The  enthusiastic  response  demon- 
.strates  that  my  constituents  axe  con- 
cerned about  their  Oovemment.  In  sub- 
mitting answers  to  my  questionnaire, 
many  constituents  attached  detailed 
letters  to  explain  the  positions  they  took 
on  issues  and  problems.  Others  placed 
concise  and  cogent  remarks  on  their 
quest!  oonaares.  During  our  August  reoeaa, 
I  had  the  oiHX>rtunity  to  read  each  qnes- 
tionnaire  sent  to  me  with  additional  re- 
sponses. I  foond  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  WOTk  that  must  be  done  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  get  our  Nation  moving. 

All  of  the  r«Eix»aes  have  now  been 
tabulated.  I  shall  sand  a  copy  at  the  r»- 
.•^ults  to  every  hoosehcdd  in  the  Ninth 
Diatrlct  so  that  mjr  eonstltueDts  may 
compare  their  indivMoal  views  with  the 
consensus  ot  (K>lnlon  of  dtatiiet  resMlents. 

Tabulating  the  qriestlonnatres  re- 
quired a  tremendous  amount  o<  effort.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  pubUely  for 
the  wonderful  cooperation  of  tbe  many 
vohmteers  and  members  at  my  staff  who 
spent  countless  hours  complettof  hts 
tabulation. 

At  the  oonclualon  ol  theee  reoMrks,  X 
alll  Insert  in  the  Rxcoas  a  nuBMrtcal 
summary  of  the  rwgionsea  to  the  11  eues- 
tions  I  posed,  but  at  this  potnt  I  wish  to 


Over  tbe  yean  from  1966.  it  has  be- 
come tnercaatnidy  apparent  that  our  in- 
votvemeiU  in  the  war  tn  Southeast  Asia 
was  lostDg  the  snpport  of  the  American 
pubUc.  A  majority  ot  my  constituents 
have  consistently  expressed  support  for 
a  greater  emphasis  on  peace  initiatives 
and  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  In  arriving  at  a  settlement 
of  the  conflict.  By  1969.  over  three-quar- 
ters of  those  responding  favored  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  or  a  mutual 
cease-fire  agreement.  Last  year,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  sect  shortly  after  tbe  Cam- 
bodian invasion  commenced,  and  con- 
siderable diseatlEfaction  with  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  war  was  evi- 
denced as  62.5  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents respcuiding  supported  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  53  percent 
favored  complete  withdrawal  of  our  mlh- 
tary  forces.  These  feelings  culnunate  now 
in  the  view  held  by  51.7  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict that  the  administration  should  set  a 
firm  deadline  of  December  31,  1971.  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
I  might  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
gtiestionn&ire  was  mailed,  the  one-candi- 
date election  in  South  Vietnam  on  Octo- 
ber 3  had  not  been  h^d 

ITie  fourth  questian  was  included  to 
(?age  district  opinion  on  tbe  issue  of  con- 
tinuing or  aboiishing  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  The  results  showed  that  tl>e 
majority — 52.1  percent — was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  draft  should  be  re- 
placed by  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
a  view  I  supported  in  Congress.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  that  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  lost  by  only  two  rotes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  this  past 
spring. 

Another  subject  recei^-ing  great  aUen- 
taon  in  the  press  and  in  Ccoigress  is 
health  care,  as  we  find  our  Nation,  com- 
pared to  the  world,  ranked  approxi- 
mately 18th  In  the  quality  of  health- 
care services.  About  55  percent  of  the 
responses  favored  the  establishment  of  s 
national  health  care  insurance  plan 
which  would  include  dental  coverage. 

Reaction  to  the  President's  revenue - 
.•sharing  proposal  was  quite  mixed,  with 
39.9  percent  in  favor,  44.2  percent  op- 
posed, and  15  8  percent  undecided.  As  an 
alternative,  it  was  asked  whether  my 
constituents  would  prefer  the  Federal 
Crovemment  to  take  over  tbe  ccieration 
and  funding  of  the  50  States'  present 
welfare  programs.  The  latter  proposal 
received  wider  ajwroval,  with  55J  per- 
cent in  favor,  33  ijercent  opposed,  and 
117  percent  undecided. 

The  Presidem's  plan  to  provide  a  fed- 
erally cuaranteed  income  for  every  fam- 
ily, with  some  State  financial  partteva- 
tion.  was  favored  by  39.1  peremt,  opposed 
hy  44.7  percent,  and  16.2  percent  were 
undecided. 

I  aakxd  U  my  const!  tfnts  woukt  favor 
or  oppose  tbe  setting  of  wace.  prtee,  and 
interest  controls.  Two-ttairda 
In  the  aflhinattve;  however.  It  is 
tr«M)y  Imparfirt  to  note  tbtt 
cootrois  were  tneuipmated  In  tk 
tion.  Otoi*ouirty.  the  poMte  was  awaiw  mt 
the  need  ter  soch  ocntnte  as  easky  as 
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May  and  June;  yet.  it  appears  that  Dis- 
trict residents  had  an  equitable  stnicture 
of  controls  m  mind  F•J^om  the  volume  of 
mall  I  have  received.  I  feel  that  the  cur- 
rent situation,  with  various  wace  and 
salary  contracts  being  negated  by  the 
Presidential  directives,  would  not  have 
Kamered  such  support. 

Concern  for  our  environment  was 
strongly  demonstrated  in  the  responses. 
The  vast  majority — 84.6  percent — be- 
lieved that  an  organization  with  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  or  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  should  be  created  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  Passaic  River  Basin. 
To  use  the  Passaic  River  as  a  model  river 
was  an  administration  consideration,  but 
unfortunately  was  subsequently  rejected. 

This  interest  in  the  environment  was 
also  shown  in  the  last  section  of  the 
questionnaire,  which  presented  five 
major  problems — inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  pollution,  and  the  Vietnam 
war — and  requested  the  respondent  to 
number  these  in  order  of  importance. 
Pollution  was  given  top  priority  by  my 
district,  as  23  percent  of  the  respondents 
registered  that  view  Unemployment — 
22.75  percent — and  the  Vietnam  war — 20 
percent  followed  Crime  was  rated  first 
by  18  percent  Inflation  was  considered 
the  most  pressing  problem  by  15  percent 

Under  the  priorities  section,  a  number 
of  unsolicited  additional  comments  were 
made  Below,  in  order  of  frequency,  are 
listed  the  added  priorities  mentioned  by 
at  least  5  percent  of  those  responding: 
Hbt  or  PaiOBiiiES 

1  Drug  abu.w  and  rehnbillUillon  problems 

2  Th«  need  fur  welfare  reform 

3.  Questionable  credibility  of  the  Admlii- 
Lstratlon 

4  Insufflcient  maas  transit 

5  Corruption   in  Government 

6.  Supreme   Court   decisions   too   lenient 
7    Ijictc    of    housing    and    oppressive    rent 
Increases 

8.  Rising  XMX  (Including  property)   burden 
0.   Care  for  the  elderly 

10.  lofrliigemeui  of  civil  liberties 

11.  Inadequate  anti-trust  law  enforcement 
13.  tJnlon  abu9«8 

13.  Excessive  military  expenditure* 

14  Doctor  shortage 

15  Population  explosion 

The  completed  questionnaire  tabula- 
tion appeared  in  the  Record  on  October  6. 
1971. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    ITXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
Columbus  Day  was  celebrated  as  a  na- 
tional holiday 

It  wa«  on  October  12.  1492.  that  Co- 
lumbus landed  on  San  Salvador  Island. 
This  voyage,  which  co«t  the  modem -day 
equivalent  of  $52,000.  was  a  spectacular 
example  of  courage,  faith,  and  determi- 
nation. It  is  especially  fitting  that  the 
anniversary  of  this  dlscoTcry  be  cele- 
brated by  all  Americana,  for  when  Co- 
lumbus aet  foot  In  the  New  World  he 
opened  the  floodgate  of  exploration  which 
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led  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  our 
Nation. 
Columbtis"  remarkable  accomplishment 

was  only  the  flrat  of  many  achievements 
which  have  been  made  over  the  years 
by  those  of  Italian  ancestry.  Italian - 
Americans  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  our  country's  arts  and  sci- 
ences, music.  Literature,  sports,  and 
countless  other  fields  which  have  added 
to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

On  thi.s  day  we  should  all  pause  and 
pay  homage — not  only  to  Columbus  the 
man— but  to  Columbas  as  a  .symbol  of 
man's  conquest  of  the  imknown.  At  this 
time.  It  Ls  also  appropriate  that  we 
should  remember  that  America  Is  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants  Columbus  Day  should 
be  an  annual  reminder  of  the  numerous 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
our  American  way  of  life  by  the  many 
etliic  and  nationality  groups  which  make 
up  our  Nation's  heritage. 
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ECONOMIC  STABILITY  FOR 
MINORrnES 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

UP  micHican 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr  DIGGS  Mr  Speaker,  Rev  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  founder  and  chairman  of 
Board  Opportimities  Industrialization 
Centers,  spoke  at  62d  annual  NAACP 
convention.  July  6.  1971.  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  This  year's  recipient  of  the 
NAACPs  Spingam  Award,  Reverend 
Sullivan  emphasized  the  need  for  proper 
training  among  minority  groups  as  the 
ijeKlnnins  of  economic  stability  for 
imnorlties.  I  highly  recommend  Rever- 
end Sullivan's  speech.  "Steps  We  Must 
Take.  "  for  reading  among  my  worthy 
colleagues : 

Srrpa   Wx  Most  Takx 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  Award  I 
am  aware  this  Is  among  the  highest  honors 
a  Black  man  can  receive  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  considering  me  and  for  thU 
presentation 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Black  man 
began  the  Journey  towards  full  emancipation 
In  America  The  Journey  has  been  long  and 
hard  A  full  century  has  gone  by.  and  three 
generations  have  passed  off  the  scene  since 
the  Journey  began,  but  we  stUl  have  not 
reached  our  goal.  The  attaliunent  of  full 
emianclpatlon,  equal  opportunity  and  first 
class  citizenship  Is  still  a  distance  away. 

To  be  sure,  giant  strides  have  Ijeen  made. 
Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  have  a 
people,  starting  with  so  little,  gone  so  far 
The  road  haa  t>een  rocky  and  rigorous.  As 
James  Weldon  Johnson  put  It  In  that  stirring 
anthem :   Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing 

"We  have  come  over  a  way  that   with   tears 
has  b«en  watered. 
We  have  come  treading  our  path  thro'  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered." 

Somehow,  though,  in  spite  of  It  all,  with 
Ood's  help,  we  have  survived.  We  have  en- 
dured. We  have  come  this  tar. 

Now,  the  question  Is:  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  What  steps  must  we  take  now,  at  this 
time.  In  this  Journey  that  continues  on? 
What  steps  taken  now.  today,  can  more  ap- 
propriately, wisely,  and  aolidly  help  tu  on 
our  way? 

This  evening,  on  this  high  occasion  for  me. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  some  'Steps  We  Must 


Take"  that  I  believe  will  get  us  closer  to  our 
goal.  These  may  not  b«  giant  steps,  bvit  I 
think  they  are  steps  headed  In  the  right 
direction. 

First,  the  Black  man  must  take  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  traltUng  and  skill  prepara- 
tion Bven  to  this  day.  no  less  than  90%  of 
the  work  being  performed  by  ttie  African 
American  Is  in  the  non-akllled  aci>pe  of  em- 
ployn>ent.  This  would  not  have  been  so  dis- 
turbing to  me  30  years  ago,  when  U\e  major- 
ity of  the  work  being  done  in  America  fell 
III  non-skllled  classifications.  But  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  me,  now.  b«-au.se  I  know  that  by 
the  year  3000,  Just  39  years  hence,  one-half 
of  all  the  non-skllled  jobs  being  performed 
today,  will  not  even  exist  New  Jobs,  requir- 
ing st)me  minimal  technical  ability  and  skill, 
will  have  taken  their  places  This  means  if 
the  Black  man  does  not.  on  a  maaslve  scale, 
begin  t<)  develop  skills  that  wUl  qualify  hlra 
for  the  new  kind  of  Jobs  that  are  .-iure  to  come 
along  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  that  more 
and  more  of  our  families  will  have  to  depend 
upon  doles  and  relief  for  our  survival 

I  am  not  agaln.st  assistance  to  a  family  that 
needs  the  help  In  fact,  I  support  the  efTorts 
of  welfare  organizations  that  are  striving 
tt>  secure  sufllclent  Income  for  famUles  that 
are  strviggUng  to  survive.  So  many  of  our 
families  fall  In  that  number  But  I  know,  too, 
that  the  Black  man  must  never  permit  him- 
self to  get  into  the  position  of  having  to  de- 
pend upon  the  government  or  anyone  else 
to  sustain  and  support  him  all  his  years 
(applaiisel  As  long  &a  the  government  sup- 
ports a  man.  the  government  will  bo  able  to 
control  a  man,  and  even  destroy  a  man. 
(applause)  The  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
Black  man  In  America  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  develop  self-dlgnlty,  self-pride 
and  seif-dependency  As  long  a.s  o>ir  peo- 
ple have  Ifi  crawl  and  b<>g  for  a  few  rrnmbs 
from  the  table,  so  long  will  our  people  be 
pu.shed  around,  and  kicked  around  and 
treated  like  second-class  cltlKens  r applause! 
I  don't  want  to  see  this  happen  to  a  Black 
man.  I  dont  wrant  to  see  this  happen  to  a 
Chlcano:  I  don't  want  to  see  this  happen  to 
a  Puerto  RIcan  I  want  to  see  Black  men  and 
women  stand  proud,  self-sufficient  and  free. 
I  applavise)  I  want  to  see  a  Black  man  be  able 
to  make  his  own  way  and  stand  on  his  own 
feet   (applause) 

It  was  for  this  reaaon  that  7  years  ago. 
the  first  OIC.  Opportunities  IndustrlallzAtlon 
Center,  wais  begun  We  wanted  to  reach  our 
Brothers  and  Bisters  and  help  them  In  pro- 
grams of  training  and  preparation,  that  they 
might  be  motivated  to  self-Improvement  Our 
slogan  became:  "We  Help  Ourselves   ' 

The  OIC  recruited,  and  took  In  men  and 
women  from  every  stratum  of  life  The  aver- 
age age  of  an  OIC  trainee  was  27,  and  the 
average  grade  attainment  was  the  lOth  grade. 
One-third  of  those  who  came  to  us  were  on 
relief,  and  80%  of  those  who  came  had  In- 
comes beneath  the  poverty  line.  Most  of  the 
men  were  hostile  towards  society  and  most 
all  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  were 
hopeless  OIC  began  to  turn  that  hopelessness 
into  Hope.  OIC  began  to  teach  that  genius 
was  color  blind;  and  OIC  began  to  teach  that 
It  was  not  Important  where  a  man  came  from, 
but  where  he  was  going  that  counted,  (ap- 
plause) OIC  taught  that  a  man  Is  like  a  bal- 
loon. It  is  not  hU  color  that  makes  him  rise, 
but  what  he  has  Inside  of  him.  (applause) 

Beginning  thus.  In  an  old  abandoned  Jail 
house,  OIC  began  to  train  by  the  hundreds, 
and  then  by  the  thousands,  men  and  women 
Into  useful  skills,  making  salaries  th*t  most 
never  dreamed  of  making  In  their  lives.  In 
Philadelphia,  OIC  trained  10,000  men  and 
women  Into  useful  skills  for  Jobs  and  added 
more  than  tlOO  million  dollar*  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  City  of  Fhiladelpbl*.  (Applause.) 

From  Philadelphia.  OIC  spread  to  10  cities, 
and  then  to  30  cities  and  now  OICs  as* 
established  in  100  cities  across  Amerio*.  in- 
cluding Minneapolis  and  8t  Paul.  And  now. 
also,   OICs   are   In   Nigeria   and   Ohana,   and 
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developing  in  Kenya,  (applause)  Bthlopla 
and  the  Domlnloan  Republic  and  British 
Honduras  Indeed,  there  are  Inquiries  for  the 
establishment  of  OICs  throughout  the  Blsbck 
world,  as  well  as  throughout  South  America 
«kii<l  Asia 

All  together,  OICs  have  trained  and  placed 
In  Jobs  these  past  few  years,  around  Amer- 
ica, 75.000  men  and  women,  now  earning 
$4O0  nUlUon  dollars  a  year.  It  Is  the  goal 
of  OIC  In  the  deoade  of  the  Seventies,  to 
train  and  place  In  Jobs,  one  million  men  and 
women  out  ol  the  concentrated  communities 
of  America,  and  out  of  the  rural  south  If 
we  reckch  our  goaJ,  OIC  will  add  30  billion 
dollars  in  wages  to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  considering  the  economic  multiplier 
of  money  generated  as  the  result  of  dollaxa 
earned,  the  sum  total  of  money  that  will  be 
added  to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
country,  will  exceed  tlOO  bUllon.  (Applause  i 
And  moM  Important  of  all.  tbU  money  will 
be  turned  o^er  and  over  again  where  It  Is 
needed  moet;  among  Black  and  Brown  and 
Red  men.  and  Orientals  In  the  concentrated 
communities  of  America  and  In  the  rural 
Southland.  TTils  kind  of  money  could  begin 
to  help  stand  our  communities  on  their  feet. 
Significantly,  too.  OICs  are  administered, 
supervised  and  led  for  the  moet  part  by 
Blacks  at  every  level  of  the  organization. 
Perhaps,  more  Black  men  and  women  are 
serving  as  administrators  and  executives  and 
supervisors  of  large  scale  manpower  pro- 
grams, than  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
the  world.  (Applause  )  Too,  In  many  re- 
spects. OIC  Is  an  on-Job  training  program 
for  Black  management  and  executive  work- 
ers. Already,  many  are  finding  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  government,  private 
enterprise,  and  other  areas  of  professional 
employment. 

I  do  not  look  upon  OIC  as  any  cure-all 
but  I  do  see  It  as  a  "step"  In  the  direction 
I  think  the  race  has  to  go  We  must  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  integration,  as  I  have 
fought  for  integrauon  It  was  I  who  created 
and  initiated  and  led  great  boycotts  In  the 
early  sixties,  that  opened  Jobs  to  Blacks  In 
Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  America.  I 
shall  continue  to  fight  for  Integration  In  cm- 
ployTnent  opportunities  as  long  as  I  live, 
(applause)  because  I  know  as  long  as  the 
White  man  can  keep  us  back  in  Job  op- 
portunities, that  the  Black  man  will  always 
t>e  kept  down.  (Applause.)  But  I  know  too 
that,  "Integration  without  preparation  is 
frustraUon,"  (applause)  and  that  to  the 
same  extent  that  I  must  fight  for  Job  opp<M-- 
t unities  for  my  people,  I  must  also  work  to 
train  my  people  to  go  through  those  doors 
when  they  are  opened  "We've  gotten  the 
nuui  on  the  bus  Now  we  want  to  be  sure  hs 
can  do  something  when  he  gets  off."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Some  may  say:  "Leave  It  to  the  Oo^rern- 
ment."  Well  .  .  the  Government  Is  not 
going  to  take  the  Initiative  to  train  Black 
men  to  do  the  kinds  of  Jobs  I  am  talking 
about.  The  government  win  do  no  more  than 
It  has  to  do  In  this  matter.  They  seem  to 
have  some  Idea  In  Washington  that  training 
for  Black  men  and  women  means  training 
for  "stop-gap  ",  "dead-end",  "going  no  place 
In  a  hurry"  Jobs;  or  emergency  Jobs  of  some 
kind  that  will  keep  the  summer  cool.  (Ap- 
plause.) Therefore,  much  that  wUJ  have  to 
be  done  In  the  field  of  training  and  re- 
training, for  the  kinds  of  Jobs  we  "vant" 
and  "need",  must  be  done  out  of  our  own 
efTorts  and  persuasions  Klther  we  will  do  It 
ourselves,  with  the  cooperation  of  private 
Industry,  and  persuade  the  government  to 
provide  maximum  resources  to  help  us  help 
ourselves,  or  our  people  will  not  get  the  help 
that  they  need  In  Job  training  opportunities. 
Ws  hsTS  In  the  past,  and  we  shall  eon- 
tlnue  to  appeal  to  tbm  Ooogrees  of  the 
TTntted  States,  and  to  tbe  President  of  the 
trmted  states,  for  more  funds  to  support 
the  CIO  work.   AU   OIC   programs   are  ini- 


tiated out  of  the  pockeU  and  the  efforts  of 
Black  and  Brown  men  and  women,  or  other 
minority  ctllsens,  who  believe  in  the  phi- 
losophy at  OIC,  and  in  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  also  seeure  significant  Bupp>ort 
and  help  from  the  industrial  community  of 
the  nation.  And  although  the  govenunent 
helps  us  some,  OIC  receives  only  a  pittance 
compared  with  the  large  sums  of  mcney 
spent  on  Manpower  programs  in  the  nation, 
moet  of  which  have  fallen  on  their  faces. 
(Applause  )  We  contend  that  OIC  should  get 
a  "fair  share"  of  all  Manpwwer  dollars  t>elng 
tpcnx  In  the  nation,  particularly  since  so 
much  of  It  Is  supposed  to  be  going  to  help 
the  Brothers.  (Applause  )  If  the  government 
can  pour  bUllons  Into  Manpower  programs 
that  don't  work,  we  say  It  is  time  now  for 
the  government  to  put  some  of  this  money 
Into  .something  like  OIC  that  does  work. 
(Applause  )  ThwefM-e.  the  OICs  of  America 
are  appealing  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  to  help  OIC  We  have  36  million 
dollars  to  work  with  now  and  we  thank  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  that  kind  of  help, 
because  at  least  it  Is  something,  but  we 
need  at  least  100  million  dollars  a  year  to  be- 
gin to  do  the  Job  that  we  can  do  to  help  our 
people.  This  will  help  OIC  to  train  and  place 
100  thousand  men  and  women  a  year,  in  Jobs 
Btnd  therefore  reach  our  goal  of  one  mUllon 
men  and  women  trained  and  re-tralned  Into 
useful,  good  paying  jobs  in  the  decade  of  the 
Seventies  and  we  believe  OIC  can  get  tlOO 
million.  (Applause  ) 

But,  we  are  not  concerned  Just  with  OIC, 
we  are  disturbed  generally  about  the  In- 
action of  the  government  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  poor.  There  are  30  mil- 
lion poor:  Black.  Brown,  Red  and  White  in 
this  country,  but  the  Federal  Government, 
meaning  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
have  been  playing  political  "tiddly-winks" 
with  the  needs  of  the  poverty  stricken  The 
policy  of  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  be:  Like  "tiddly-winks  "  Don't 
disturb  thetn.  "Take  a  few  off  the  top,  but 
don't  upset  those  on  the  bottom."  (Ap- 
plause )  The  only  thing  that  has  come  out 
of  this  government  these  last  3  years  on 
measures  affecting  the  poor  has  been  "Hot 
Air"  and  "Vetoes"!  (Applause.)  Speeches  In 
Washington  get  longer  and  longer:  and  the 
poor  get  poorer  and  poorer.  (Applause.)  It 
L"!  time  now  for  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  playing  petty  poUUos  with  the 
poor  And  I  am  talking  about  Republicans 
and  Democrats  both,  because  neither  are  do- 
ing much  for  Black  people,  (applause)  or  we 
would  not  be  In  the  mess  we  are  in  all  over 
the  country  today.  (Applatise  )  They  are 
playing  games  with  us  In  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  cities  and  Ifs  time  to 
end  this  game  playing    (Applause  ) 

It  is  time  that  America  should  take  the 
billions  of  dollars  being  spent  meanlnglessly 
In  'Vietnam,  (applause)  and  some  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  being  spent  in  space,  (ap- 
plause) and  put  that  money  to  work  elimi- 
nating poverty  from  among  the  poor  people 
of  this  nation.  If  America  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  poverty.  It  can.  We  can  do 
what  we  want  to  do  I  All  we  need  to  do 
U  do  It  I 

"If  America  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
in  outer  Bp>aoe.  then  America  can  help  put  a 
man  on  his  feet  in  Mississippi. "  (Applause — 
standing  ovation.) 

So,  we  want  some  meaningful  legislation 
out  of  Washington  to  help  people  with  Jobs, 
and  training,  and  hope.  And  we  cant  wait  for 
1973  for  something  to  happen.  We  might  all 
be  wiped  out  by  1973.  (Applause.)  We  need 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  get  to- 
gether to  provide  some  meaningful  help  now, 
In  1971.  We  waat  funds  to  help  us  develop 
OICs  In  100  cities,  and  In  the  Rural  South 
and  on  Reservations.  We  want  to  help  Blacks 
and  Chloanoe  and  Puerto  Rloans  and  Appa- 
lachian Whites  and  Red  Men  who  want  a 
decent  Job.  It  Is  time  a  program  to  help  the 


poor,   founded,  developed  and  run  by  Black 
people  got  a  part  of  the  action.  (Applause.) 

The  second  step  (applause — slaughter)  the 
Black  man  rhust  take,  is  In  economic  de- 
velopment. Now  I  do  not  mean  Black  Capi- 
talism. I  do  not  know  why.  when  or  where 
that  term  was  ever  started,  or  by  whom  Be- 
cause there  Is  no  such  thing  as  Black  Capi- 
talism Capital  Is  not  Black — It  Ls  green. 
( Applause— laughter. )  What  Black  people 
want  Is  some  green  money.  In  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  buy  what  we  want  to  buy, 
live  where  we  want  to  live,  and  do  what  we 
want  to  do  It  is  not  Black  Capitalism  the 
Black  man  wants,  but  some  Green  Capital- 
ism. "We  Just  want  some  money!-'  Don't  we? 
(Applause,  i 

In  this  respect,  there  Is  a  need,  therefore 
for  Black  men  to  develop  enterprises  so  that 
we  might  become  producers,  rather  than  Just 
consumers.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  la  this 
respect.  We  have  so  little  If  we  were  to  take 
all  the  businesses  owned  by  all  the  Black 
people  In  America,  and  put  them  together, 
the  sum  total  would  not  be  worth  the  value 
of  one  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  Tat  Empire 
State  BuUdlng 

We  must,  therefore,  take  a  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  economic  development  so  that  we 
might  become  economically  emancipated  In 
the  market  places  of  the  nation  and  the 
world 

Now  the  world  of  economics  is  a  hard 

world.  It  Is  a  cold  world  Ii  is  a  concise 
world.  It  deals  with  balance  sheets,  profit  ar.d 
loss  statements,  and  hard  management  prac- 
tices The  three  main  factors  in  thta  kind 
of  world  are  Cost.  Quality  and  Time  We 
cannot  deal  In  this  kind  of  world  as  we  have 
dealt  with  other  matters  In  this  world  of 
economics,  either  "you  make  It"  or  "you  lose 
it"  (Laughter  )  In  the  next  30  years  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  develop  at  least  50.0O0 
new  businesses,  operated  by  Blacks  but  sell- 
ing to  everybody.  In  order  for  us  to  Just  get 
a  foot  in  the  door 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  looked  at  the  luting  of 
Fortune's  top  1000  Industrial  Rnterprlses  In 
America,  and  In  going  through  all  1.000  there 
was  not  a  single  Black-owned  enterprise  on 
the  list  not  even  969th.  Something  can.  and 
must  be  done  about  It.   (Applause.  I 

To  move  in  this  direction,  new  methods 
wUl  have  to  be  devised  for  capitalization  and 
management  training:  including  cooperative 
savings  and  Investment  groups,  and  self-help 
community  and  ectrepreneuraJ  training  cen- 
ters We  must  collectively  utlllae  our  re- 
sources that  we  might  be  able  to  compete 
with  Individual  wealth.  That  Is  to  say.  that 
we  must  co(^>er»tlvise  to  indtistrlallBe.  (Ap- 
plause I  Our  economic  future  must  be  buUt 
on  the  collective  unity  and  the  collective  sav- 
ings and  Investments  of  our  people  We  may 
not  have  a  Rockefeller  In  the  Race  but  5.000 
of  us  together  can  make  one:  (applause)  and 
100,000  of  us  can  make  a  Ford  Foundation 
(Applause  I  In  many  ways  I  am  a  Black 
American  Patriot  I  believe  In  America  For 
those  who  say  "If  you  don't  like  America 
why  don't  you  leave",  1  say  "When  the  last 
Indian  leaves.  I  wUI  l>e  right  behind  him  "  1 
Just  want  to  see  America  and  Free  Bnter- 
prise  work  for  Black  people  like  It  works  for 
White  people  (Applause  )  If  America  U  to  be 
America,  then  let  It  t>e  America  for  every- 
one (Applause.)  The  10-36  plan  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done 
The  10-M  Plan  in  PhUadelphla  was 
Initiated  by  300  members  of  my  church  a 
few  years  ago.  and  has  since  grown  to  6.000 
investors  who  invest  (10  a  month  for  36 
months,  demonstrating  what  can  be  done 
when  people  coUectivaly  share  and  Invest 
their  resooroes  for  mutual  goals.  This  10-36 
group  has  built  houatng  dsvtopmenf,  con- 
structed a  shopping  center,  tnltiated  Caetortcs 
developed  an  Inner  dty  food  •feoae  ebaln, 
secured  oflkse  buildings,  started  entirapre- 
neural  training  oentsr  progrvn*.  and  created 
a  lending  enterprta*  for  aspiring  Biaok  bust- 
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acssmen.  I  lone  ^  M>  th-im  kind  ot  example 
dupUeatad  In  otber  oocnmuniUea  wh«r«T«r 
our  p«ople  llT«  It  works;  and  It  can  b«  done 
luiy  where. 

A  Black  couple  went  to  rent  an  apartment 
and  were  told  tb«y  coxildn't  Uve  tbere  be- 
cause of  their  cclor.  They  came  to  ua  and 
«re  went  back  and  bougtit  tlie  apartment 
buUdlng.  I  Applause  i 

And  erery  industry  and  every  company  o{ 
the  first  1.000  In  America  should  aealst  In  the 
development  ot  Black  owned  buslncssee.  as 
cooperating  companies:  mucb  aa  ttie  Oeneral 
Electric  Company  provided  technical  re- 
lources.  subcontracts  and  support  to  a  totally 
minority  owned  and  managed,  successful 
riiuiti-mUlion  dollar  enterprise  in  Phlla- 
delphla.  called  Progreas  Aerospace  Enter- 
prlsea.  Similarly,  every  large  ludustry  and 
company  m  the  nation  could  provide  that 
same  technical  raaource.  sub-contracts  and 
management  support  to  developing  Black 
owned  enterprises  And  the  larger  the  com- 
pany the  more  It  should  do. 

Economic  emancipation  is  the  top  priority 

of   the  race:    In  job  preparation  and   in  the 

reatlon  of  productive  enterprises.  Not  until 

the    race    b^ns    to   produce    will    the    world 

itC'p  seeing  us  as  beggars. 

The  third  step  we  mu»l  take  Is  In 
the  area  of  group  reepect  and  t<-)getheriiBs8. 
i  applause!  It  Is  Imperative  that,  we  establlah 
a  new  standard  of  humanity,  brotherhocxl. 
group  respect  and  togethernesis  among  our 
own  people.  (Applause.) 

Today,  more  and  more,  we  are  turned 
aeali.at  ourselves  Black  men  are  turned 
against  Black  men  We  flght  each  other  We 
curse  each  other  We  kill  each  other  ThU 
condition  Is  seen  throughout  the  Black  com- 
munity miring  the  same  time  span  of  the 
present  war.  Black  men  have  killed  more 
Black  men  In  argumeut.s  with  each  other, 
hfe  in  America,  than  ail  the  Black  men  that 
have  been  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong  during  the 
entire  Vietnam  War  i  applause*  We  have  let 
our  conditions  make  us  turn  ai^ftinst  our 
selves.  Somehow,  this  must  be  .^topped,  or  our 
divisions  and  seU-confllct  will  half  our  prog- 
ress. 

Tliere  is  nothing  the  enemy  of  Black  prog- 
ress wants  more  than  to  see  us  divided  and 
fighting  among  ourselves  i  applause  i  W'e 
neeft  a  national  crusade  for  group  respecl 
ann  togetherness  in  the  race.  ThU  kind  ol 
«roup  respert  and  togetherness  is  needed 
among  Individuals,  and  our  organizations  as 
well  We  spend  so  much  time  In  our  orga- 
nizations vying  with  each  otlier,  that  we 
dont  have  time  left  to  flght  the  enemy  (ap- 
plause) we  are  all  In  the  struggle  together 
W'e  rise  together,  or  we  fall  together 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  we  need  each 
other,  and  we  had  better  start  working 
together,  aa  Individuals,  and  aa  orKaulzatluiis 
or  our   cause   will    be   lost 

Rivers  Bow  from  many  sources  to  arrive  at 
the  same  goal  So  with  the  race  Some  of  us 
are  conservative,  some  of  us  are  militant, 
some  of  us  are  quiet,  some  of  us  are  loud. 
^lue  ot  ua  wear  dashlkls.  and  some  of  us 
VI -ar  sport  Jackets,  but  we  roust  let  the  world 
know  that  whatever  we  wear  or  however  we 
Ux>k  we  all  intend  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal, 
and  that  goal  It  freedom  for  our  people' 
I  applause  I  We  must  not  let  the  White  man 
divide  us  any  longer:  (applause)  and  we  must 
not  divide  ourselves.  The  emphasis  ol  the 
future  must  be  Together!  Together!  To- 
(;>»ther!  (Applause  ) 

IJke  Fingers  on  a  Hand  Strike  a  man  with 
nngers  dIvKied  and  you  hurt  the  Hand — 
Strike  a  man  wltta  fingers  united  and  you 
hurt  the  Kan.  (Applause. I 

So  .  .  .  atrtkm  dlacrtmlnatloa  with  the  race 
divided  and  no  good  wUl  be  done — but  strike 
diacrlml  nation  wltb  the  race  united  and 
Victori**  will  be  woo. 

Witether  w«  be  Conservative,  Moderate  or 
Militant  Whatber  we  be  KAACP,  Crt>an 
L.eague.  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
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ferenoe.  the  Mtiallma.  tha  Panther*,  or  OIC, 
or  whatever  w«  may  be,  wa  most  let  tb« 
Nation  know  titat  we  are  in  this  struggle  To- 
gether . .  .  Together.  . . .  Together  I 

U  anyone  wanta  to  know  who  tbe  leader 
in  America  U  in  CtrU  Bights — "The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People"  Is  the  leader.  ( Applause— standing 
ovation  I  If  anyone  wants  to  know  who  in 
the  main  speaker  for  Black  people,  tell  them 
to  call  Roy  Wllklns.  (Applause.)  And  the 
NAACP  will  stay  the  leader  until  Freedom 
comes' 

We  must  all  help  to  make  the  NAACP 
strength  of  the  NA.ACP  in  America  la  the 
strength  of   the  Black  man  in   America 

The  OIC  Board  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
buy  a  life  membership  In  the  N.\ACP,  And 
another  resolution  was  passed  caUAig  upon 
every  OIC  In  the  country  to  sumx^r^  the 
NAACP.  That's  really  going  to  be  Jbmethlng 
when  OIC  and  the  N.\ACP  start  rolling  to- 
(?ether !  i  Applause  » 

Tlien  there  Is  the  fourth  step  that  we  must 
take;  of  Black  International  awareness.  For 
whenever  Black  men  are  in  the  world,  our 
fates  are  tied  together  Black  men  uriil  not 
be  free  anywhere  until  Black  men  are  free 
everx/wtxere!  Therefore,  we  must  be  concern- 
ed with  the  suSerlng  of  our  Brothers  and 
our  Sisters  wherever  they  may  be  In  Angola 
and  in  Rhodesia  and  m  the  Union  of  S<JUth 
Afnca.  where  the  most  ruthless  system  of 
discrimination  practices  In  tlie  world  today 
are  [)erpelrate<l  against  the  Black  man.  My 
trte»!(l».  Apartheid  must  come  to  an  end' 
I  Ap'Uause  )  There  are  tb  -se  who  sav  U)  me, 
"Be  silent  on  this  matter."  but  that  has  been 
the  trouble  already  We  have  been  silent  t<x) 
long  I  shall  not  be  silent,  i  Applause)  I 
sMall  not  be  silent  until  Apartheid  coinps  to 
an  end  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  (Ap- 
plause I  And  we  must  do  whatever  is  i.eces- 
sary  to  see  that  It  conle^  Vo  an  end  If  it 
means  a  UrUted  States  economic  embargo 
agaln.st  the  Union  of  bouth  Africa,  then  we 
mu.st  tlglu  fiir  that,  !f  it  meaTi-^  the  removal 
ot  American  based  plants  and  Industry  out 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  then  we  must 
flght  for  th:it  Whatever  la  necessary  to  be 
done  to  help  our  Black  brothers  In  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  and  to  rid  the  world  of 
Apartheid  must  be  d>>ne.  For  I  repeat.  Black 
mm  mil  not  he  free  anyii  tier e  until  they 
are  free  rverywh-ere  i  Applause  \  And  it  ts 
not  necessary  for  the  plants  to  be  mo\ed  If 
some  fundamental  things  are  dune 

To  resolve  the  situation  In  U»e  Union  of 
South  Africa,  let  the  Black  man  be  reoog- 
mzed  aa  a  full  human  being  and  not  a  sub- 
specie  to  the  White  man.  with  full  cm/,en- 
ship  rights  In  his  own  country  and  with  the 
rlRht  to  vote,  and  the  freedom  to  go  and  Uve 
where  he  pleases  without  dlacrlinluatlori 
And  let  the  Black  man  have  tlM>  right  to 
equal  wages  for  the  same  Job  done  as  re- 
cel\ed  by  the  White  man  I'hough  I  be  a 
voice  m  the  wilderness.  I  ahall  not  be  allent 
until  prrtgreas  Is  made  Iti  this  direction. 
(Applause  )  We  must  be.  .  .  Together  .  .  . 
Together         .  Together!  (Applause.) 

I  know  there  are  other  steps  that  must  be 
taken  that  you.  the  NAACP  do  better  than 
anyone  else  I  know;  Political  Kducatlon.  Inte- 
grated bousing.  Improvement  of  Public  Edu- 
cation, and  more  I  would  not  presume  but  »o 
much.  ...  I  have  given  you  these  Klepa.  Train- 
ing Economic-  Development.  Togetherness. 
and  a  concern  for  our  Brothers  acruKS  the  seas 
They  may  not  be  giant  steps,  tnit  they  are 
steps  In  the  right  direction  And.  I  believe,  IX 
we  take  these  steps,  the  day  will  conte  when 
we  shall,  with  the  help  of  God.  reach  our 
Koal  of  full  emancipation  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  freedom  for  the  Black  man  In 
America,  an  daround  the  world. 

Let  us  move  od  Together.  .  .  Together.  .  .  . 
Tt]g««herl 

Thank  you  for  this  great  honor.  I  hope  In 
the  years  ahead  It  can  he  proved  that  I  mer- 
ited It. 
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Incidentally,  domestieally,  Oeneral  Motora 
la  doing  a  Uftle  better  these  daya  Right  on  I 
(Applause — standing  ovation.) 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rxc- 
URD.  I  include  tlie  following: 

E  tch  year  about  8  million  children  go 
off  to  (^mp.  These  campers  are  mainly 
.^rhoolchlldren.  and  the  vast  majority 
attend  camps  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion month.s.  But  while  a  parent  flnds 
little  difficulty  m  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tive safely  oi  a  cliild  at  school,  millions 
of  parents  are  forced  to  send  Uieir  off- 
spring to  campw  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  whether  the  place  meets  basic 
minimum  .safety  .-standards.  And  too  of- 
ten they  do  not. 

In  many  ca.ses  camps  virtually  take 
the  place  of  parents  for  several  weeks 
in  tlie  year.  Yet  In  19  Stales  there  are 
no  regulatiorLS  governing  camr>ing  at  all. 
and  In  many  of  the  remaining  States 
only  l.solated  aspects  of  camping  are  cov- 
ered by  law  or  regulation 

For  ln.stance.  40  States  have  no  train- 
ing rcQuirements  for  counselors  who  su- 
pervise waterfront  activitie.s.  Forty -six 
States  have  no  regulaUonii  regarding  the 
condition  of  vehicles  used  for  transpor- 
tation or  the  qualiflcauoos  of  drivers. 
The  same  number  of  States  have  no  reg- 
ulations restricting  the  age  of  counsel- 
ors. Twenty-nine  States  fail  to  require 
annual  camp  inspections. 

In  the  absence  of  State  regulations 
there  are  ii  number  of  fxcellenl  ci*iiii>- 
mg  organi/Ations  which  have  eslablisheo 
standards  for  camping  The  American 
Ciimplng  A.ssociatlon  with  3  400  mem 
her  camps,  the  .scouting  organizationr. 
the  Assocjation  of  Private  Camps,  and 
t-huri  h-oriented  groups  have  all  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  belter 
campuig  But  a  great  many  camps  in 
America  do  not  belong  to  these  orga- 
ni/.ation.s.  and  it  i.s  well  understood  that 
the  .standards  set  by  private  organiza- 
tions lack  any  real  enforcement  provi- 
sions. One  out  of  every  eight  camps 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  in  1967  failed 
to  meet  ACA  standards.  And  U  is  gen- 
erally recotrmzed  that  these  are  some  of 
the  tjest  ramps  In  the  Nation. 

The  failure  to  establish  adequate 
standards  for  many  of  our  camps  has 
had  tragic  consequences  In  my  own  re- 
view of  Uie  situation,  I  have  heard 
enough  verifiable  horror  stories  to  per- 
suade me  to  neck  better  protection  for 
our  yoimgsters. 

To  alleviate  thl.<i  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, Congressman  DoimrfCK  Danifls  of 
New  Jersey  and  I  have  proposed  a  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  as  UUe  IXX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  HJl.  7248.  Thia 
bill  will  set  baaic  niluixnum  natlona] 
safety  standards  and  encourage  the 
States  to  pass  their  own  more  stringent 
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standards.  Tbe  act.  If  paased,  will  make 
Federal  numey  available  on  a  matching 
basis  to  pay  for  inspections  conducted  \3U 
the  States  to  Insure  that  ttie  State  and 
Federal  standards  are  complied  with.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  when  this  bill 
comes  before  the  House  we  can,  by  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  extend  the  same 
protection  to  our  children  at  camps  as 
we  give  them  at  home. 


ADDRESS  BT  ADM.  JOHN  S.  McCAIN, 
JR. 


POW   EVEN   FOR   ANOTHER   DAY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr,  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering, in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  in  Saigon,  if  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  member  of  the  executive 
branch  would  care  to  say  he  or  she  is 
willing,  from  this  day  forward,  to  give 
his  or  her  life,  limb,  sanity,  or  freedom — 
POW  even  for  another  day — further  to 
prop  up  the  Saigon  dictatorship. 

Other  Americans  are  being  ordered  to 
do  so  today. 

Following  Is  the  language  of  House 
Resolution  630,  which  I  introduced  on 
September  30.   1971: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  la 
that:  'as  long  as  the»e  are  American  POWs 
In  North  Vietnam  we  wUl  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Proyialonal  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam, stated  on  July  1,  1971,  that  the  policy 
of  her  government  Is:  "If  the  United  States 
Government  aeu  a  terminal  date  for  the 
withdrawal!  from  South  Vietnam  In  1971  of 
th«  totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  United 
States  camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same 
time  agree  on  the  modalities: 

"A.  Of  the  withdrawal  in  safely  from 
Bouth  Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United 
Ftates  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  United  States  camp: 

"B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mUl- 
tary  men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians 
captured  In  the  war  (including  American 
pUots  captured  In  North  Vietnam),  so  that 
they  may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 
"These  two  cq>eratlons  wUl  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  wUl  end  on  the  same  date. 

"A  oease-are  will  tie  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  Peoples  Uberatlon  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp, 
aa  soon  as  the  parties  reach  agreement  on 
the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  the 
totality  of  United  States  forces  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp" 

Re$olved.  That  the  United  Statea  shaU 
forthwith  propose  st  the  Parts  peace  talka 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shaU  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Force* 
from  South  Vietnam  within  atxty  daya  fol- 
lowing tba  signing  of  the  agraeriMnt:  Fro- 
tHded,  That  the  agreement  ahaU  ar^wt^i^ 
giiarantee  by  the  Democratic  Bapubllo  of 
Vietnam  and  the  ProyUtonal  Rarolutlonary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Bouth  Viet- 
nam of  safe  oonduct  out  of  Vietnam  for  all 
Amerloan  prlaoners  and  aU  Aznarlcan  Armed 
maroes  almtUtanaoualy. 


Hob.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  Nrw  JsaaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr,  PRELINOHUY8EN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  I  insert  an  address 
by  Adm.  John  8,  McCain,  Jr.,  DSN,  com- 
mander In  chief.  Pacific,  to  the  United 
Press  International  Managing  Editors 
Convention  in  Honolulu,  October  5,  1971. 
The  address  follows: 

An  ADmtKBS  bt  Adm,  John  8.  McCain,  J«,, 
U8N,  CoMMANDxa  IN  CHixr,  Pacific,  to  rta 
Unitb)    Paaas     Intebnationai.     Manaoino 

EDTTOaS      OONYKNTION.      HONOLtJLU,      OCTO- 
BCK   6,    I97I 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure,  privilege,  and 
honor  to  speak  to  the  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  United  Press  International  Managing 
Editors'  Convention.  UPI  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  news  services,  and  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  vital  role  your  outstanding  organisation 
has  in  keeping  our  nation  and  people  fully 
Informed  about  the  personalities,  events,  and 
issues  of  the  day. 

Like  you,  I  believe  In  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  public  right  to  Information.  Not 
qiUte  a  year  ago  I  reported  to  the  conven- 
tion delegates  of  that  other  great  American 
news  service  In  Honolulu  that  I  was  "de- 
lighted to  see  more  objective  reporting  on 
the  war  coming  from  our  nation's  news 
media," 

I  can  say  to  you  today  that  my  Impression 
has  been  reinforced  In  the  Interval,  Not 
that  everything  the  press  has  to  say  about 
the  battle  In  Vietnam  Is  absolutely  correct 
from  my  point  of  view.  But  I  can  say — and 
this  is  the  real  strength  a*  our  democracy — 
the  American  people.  In  the  long  run,  can- 
not be  Intimidated  or  misled  regarding  our 
nation's  policies,  actions,  and  vital  Interests 
In  Southeast  Asia, 

I  have  stressed  adequate  mUltary  defenses 
in  my  "ooUectlve  security"  speeches  over  a 
hundred  times  before  domestic  and  allied 
audiences  during  my  three  years  as  CINC- 
PAC.  Lately,  however,  I  have  found  another 
task :  helping  to  inform  our  countrymen  that 
the  finest  weapons  eyetem  won't  mean  a 
thing  If  we  don't  support  the  men  who  de- 
fend OUT  people  and  soil. 

My  Other  major  tasks,  of  course,  are  the 
battle  in  Indochina;  the  drug  problem, 
which  Is  a  national  falling;  the  prisoners  of 
war;  and  military  assistance,  really  cheap  In- 
surance to  keep  our  friends  going  and  to 
give  them  the  means  to  flght  aggresolve  ootn- 
munlsm.  I  might  add  these  are  equally  im- 
portant tasks. 

I  Intend  to  initially  discuss  with  you  the 
worldwide  expansion  of  communism  In  gen- 
eral terms,  followed  by  a  Iwlef  appraisal  of 
this  ezpanalon  as  it  affects  the  Southeast 
Asian  area.  Lastly,  I  wUl  review  the  current 
sltuaUon  In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam. 

The  threat  of  aggressive  communism  In 
Aala  contlnuee  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  area 
and  the  problem  of  collective  security 
throughout  this  vast  area.  A  major  problem 
In  muttial  security  Is  the  continuing  growth 
of  wortdwlde  Soviet  expansion.  In  recent 
years  the  Soviets  have  been  acUvrty  pursuing 
a  strategy  aimed  at  extending  USSR  influ- 
enc«  on  a  global  basu. 

Thla  strategy,  whldi  I  call  the  "Strategic 
Idand  Oonoept."  is  designed  to  sprvad  USSR 
Inlluano*  throughout  the  rrorld,  txi  thla  con- 
cept, strategic  "islands"  are  not  naiiwiaitlj 
Islands  atuTounded  by  water,  m  a  broader 
•enae,  they  are  enutlea,  or  centers,  either  on 


land  or  at  aea,  from  which  the  USSR  can  and 
does  project  power.  This  power  may  be  po- 
litical, economic,  military,  or  psychological, 
llUs  "Strategic  Island  Oonoept"  U  an  In- 
sidlovu  policy.  It  taaa  aohlered  for  the  Soviets 
the  global  power  atatoa  they  have  long 
sought,  and  In  pursuing  this  policy  the 
Soviets  are  leapfrogging  throughout  the 
world. 

This  Soviet  strategy  in  action  takes  many 
different  forms.  It  may  be  the  actual  or  im- 
plied use  of  a  mUltary  force,  the  rendering  of 
economic  or  mUltary  aid.  the  extension  at 
commercial  aid  service,  or  the  wide-ranging 
deployments  of  the  merchant  and  ft^hing 
fleets.  It  might  also  take  the  form  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  diplomatic  and  trade  activities,  or 
scientific  and  space  efforts.  Any  or  aU  of  these 
meastires  may  be  a^^Ued  as  the  situation 
requlree. 

Backed  by  impressive  economic  and  man- 
power resources,  Soviet  Far  Baetem  military 
strength  remains  a  major  threat.  In  the  Far 
East,  the  Soviets  have  an  army  of  a  qiuuter 
of  a  million  troops;  an  air  force  comprised  of 
over  a  thousand  Jet  alrtaaft  and  a  rocket 
force  of  hundreds  of  nticlear-tlpped  misaUee. 
The  threat  posed  by  their  modernised  Paclflic 
Fleet  is  increasing  steadUy,  Presently,  In  the 
Pacific,  they  have  over  50  major  combatants 
and  more  than  100  submarines,  many  of 
them  mlsslle-equlpped.  Their  navy  aleo  has 
hundreds  of  other  craft  Involved  in  many 
types  of  missions. 

Russia,  endeavoring  since  the  days  of  the 
Czar,  to  protect  and  bolster  her  Southern 
Flank,  has  emerged  as  a  naval  power  She  has 
finally  succeeded  in  operating  fleets  In  the 
great  oceans  of  the  world  Soviet  naval  and 
air  maneuvers  have  been  seen  In  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea,  the  North  Atlantic,  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  and  the  PhUlpplne  Sea.  Clearly,  the 
Soviets  do  not  use  their  navy  In  a  parochial 
sense.  They  have  grasped  the  significance  o{ 
seapower  and  lu  Importance  to  trade,  fish- 
eries and  ooeanographlc  research, 

A  specific  example  of  KremUn  lnt«-est  in 
the  Indian  Ooean  area  includes  the  almost 
continuous  uae  of  the  anchorage  off  Socotra 
by  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  force  and  the 
presence  of  Soviet  advlson  during  the  South 
Yemeni  renovation  of  the  Rae  Kharma  Air- 
strip on  the  laland. 

The   use  of  military  and  economic   aid   is 
another   means  by   which    the   Soviets   have 
expanded  their  Influence.  When  the  Soviets 
first    began   their   aid    program    to   the   Free 
World  In  1956,  it  was  largely  limited  to  com- 
munist nations;  however,  in  recent  years  mU- 
ltary   assistance    has   also   been    provided   to 
38  Third  World  nations.  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance since  196fi  has  been  at>out  0.6  blUlon 
dollars,    with    the    Middle    East    and    N<x-th 
Africa  receiving  the  largest  amounts.  Soviet 
economic  aid  during  the  same  period  was  in 
excess  of  7  bUllon  dollars  with  approximately 
one-half  of  this  amount  going  to  South  Asia. 
Two  major  Commitnlst  reclplenta  of  USSR 
aid  during  this  same  period  have  been  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  where  more  than 
6   billion   dollars   in   military  and   economic 
aid  has   been   provided.   Bignlflcant   to  the 
success   of   the   Russian    military   assistance 
program    are    three    main    features:    It    has 
been    immediately    responsive    to    moat    re- 
quests;  the  arms  supplied  have  been  mod- 
em, first  ciaaa  weapons;   and  the  assistance 
extended  has  been  concentrated  in  support 
of  well-defined  goals. 

Another  means  of  spreading  Soviet  Influ- 
ence has  been  In  the  field  of  avtatton  where 
Aeroflot,  the  national  air  eazrter,  has  In- 
creased Its  atr  routes  by  40  percent  in  the 
last  S  years  and  now  tooobea  down  In  U 
eountrlea.  TTBSR  mUltary  alrantft  an  eta- 
tlozMd  In  the  Egyptian  Arab  BapubUo  and 
spread  BoTtet  vlaUtlUty  In  ateas  at  tbe 
Mediterranean.  Also,  tbe  USSB  Mi  »«««v«~g 
a  determined  eSort  to  gain  a  shaie  of  ttM 
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world  fttrentft  BATkat.  ICoat  slgBlfieuit  u* 
tbelr  •SorU  to  nuulcct  tba  •apwramilc  trans- 
port. 

Tba  USSR  baa  a  flaat  at  about  1300  mer- 
chant iilUpa  whleh  laoks  tt  as  tba  eth 
largaat  marcbant  flaat  In  tba  wtald.  Thia 
neet  alao  apraada  Borlat  InOuenea.  Tbaaa 
ships  ara  ourrantly  canTlng  cargo  betwaan 
an  estimated  800  ports  of  86  countries  an- 
niially.  Of  algniflcant  Bota  U  that  80  par- 
cent  of  tbta  marebant  fleet  is  laaa  than  10 
y«ara  old.  The  flablng  fleet  alao  aids  in 
worldwide  Influenca.  The  taoent  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Soviet-Spanish  company  to 
servlca  tba  Ruaalan  flablng  Oaet  off  tba  Ca- 
nary Islands  will  s-ubatantlally  aaslat  In  ex- 
panding their  Influenca  in  this  strategic 
area.  This  Is  the  first  such  oOlci&l  Joint  com- 
pany slnoe  the  Spanlah  CItU  Wai-. 

The  Soviet  adviaory  assistance  program 
has  genanOIy  panOleled  that  of  monetary 
aaalstanee  and  during  the  past  S  years  over 
SO. 000  economic  and  military  advisors  and 
technicians  have  been  dispatched  to  Third 
World  countrlea.  Cxurently.  these  personnel 
are  located  irf"  ^proximately  17  countrlea 
and  the  advice  furnished  by  them  goes  well 
beyond  the  requirements  for  Instruction  In 
the  operation  of  Soviet  weapons  and  ma- 
terial. 

The  Soviet  have  also  Increased  diplomatic 
ties  In  recent  years  and  today  Moscow  has 
representation  In  all  but  a  few  countries  of 
the  world.  For  example,  ten  years  ago  there 
were  fewer  than  100  Soviet  diplomats  In 
South  America,  accredited  to  three  coun- 
tries This  figure  has  now  increased  to  349 
embassy  ofllclals  In  all  countries,  except 
Paraguay. 

Another  example  of  the  reeulU  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  USSR  Influence  Is  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  a  global  network  of  Optical 
Geodetic  Satellite  tracking  stations  Stations 
known  to  exist  outside  of  East  Europe  and 
the  USSR  are  located  In  Anarctlca,  Egypt, 
Cuba.  Kerguelen  Islands.  Mongolia,  Somalia 
Mall.  Chad  and  Peru. 

While  the  Soviets  are  pursuing  this  stra- 
tegic Island  concept  to  project  tbelr  inflnence 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and  Aala,  cer- 
tainly the  major  potential  soure*  of  danger 
in  the  Western  Pacific  and  tba  8SATO  area 
13  Communist  China.  Although  the  motiva- 
tions auid  Intentions  of  the  Oommunlst  Chi- 
nese leaders  are  matters  of  conjecture,  their 
capabllltlee  can  be  fairly  accurately  measured. 

The  Communist  Chinese  Army  of  approxi- 
mately 3.5  million  officers  and  men  Is  the 
largest  standing  army  In  Asia  and  It  Is 
equipped  with  modern  weapons.  Conununlst 
China's  air  foroe  numbers  nearly  3.000  com- 
bat aircraft,  including  MIO-SI's  and  other 
sophisticated  weapons  systems.  The  navy  la 
limited  but  growing,  and  Includea  the  world's 
third  largest  fleet  of  40  attack  submarines 
and  a  growing  missile  patrol  boat  force.  An- 
other half-mill  Ion  men  make  up  an  impres- 
sive paramilitary  force. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  has  ex- 
tended territorial  claims  to  parts  of  India 
and  occupied  Tibet.  Their  forces  also  have 
clashed  with  Soviet  troopa — on  the  Kaaakh- 
fitan-Slnklang  frontier,  which  featured  ma- 
jar  fighting,  comparable  to  that  of  March 
196S  on  the  Ussurl  River  frontier.  3,000  miles 
to  the  east. 

As  to  Intentions,  the  Chinese  Communist 
forcea  appear  at  present  to  be  defensively 
oriented  In  make  up  and  deployment.  How- 
ever, we  must  assume  thetr  nuclear  capa- 
bility will  before  long  be  able  to  span  moat 
of  Asia  and  tb*  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  moved  eloaer  to  tba  day  wban 
they  will  launch  their  Orat  ICBM  with  tba 
succaasful  orfortlng  of  tbelr  first  satMllte.  Thla 
event  paovaa  tba  Cblnaaa  bava  tba  oapabtuty 
to  put  tn  ocbtt  a  oonaMcnbla  paytoad.  It 
also  eonflrma  tbelr  taohnologloal  prograaa 
and.  aa  OaciatMy  Ljtird  baa  potntad  out.  wm 
must  eradit  tbam  with  tba  near  tarm  eapa- 
blUty  to  fire  their  first   ICBM.  They  could 
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iMw  aa  opaimttaial  lOBliC  eapablUty  in  tba 
mld-lBTCa.  Tbay  bava  worked  oa  an  UBBM 
(Medium  Banga  BaUlatlo  ICaaUa)  capable 
ot  daUverlnc  a  ao  kUoton  warbaad  up  to 
IfiOO  mStm  tee  a  aaniber  of  raara,  and  ap- 
pear to  ba  capable  at  a  limited  deployment 
at  any  time,  even  tbla  year. 

It  iHTpaars  that  Oonununlst  Cblna  preaent- 
ly  seeks  to  domlnata  Ita  nal^bors  through 
political  pressure,  subversion  and  so-called 
"wars  of  national  liberation."  It  has  bean 
cautious  In  risking  Its  own  resources:  how- 
ever, to  expand  its  influence.  It  may  add  nu- 
clear blackmail  to  Its  pressure  on  Its  neigh- 
bors. Communist  China's  continued  support 
of  insurgencies  and  "wars  of  liberation"  re- 
mains a  i>aramount  threat  to  US.  tntereets 
in  Bast  Asia  and  the  Wertarn  Pacific  despite 
ho^es  for  Improved  relations. 

The  Soutbeaat  Asia  Treaty  Organlaatlon 
contlnuea  to  play  a  moat  vital  role  In  meet- 
ing thla  threat.  If  tbU  organisation  did  not 
exist  we  would  have  to  dealgn  a  similar  ar- 
rangement to  assist  In  providing  security  for 
the  Pacific  area.  I  believe  that  one  of 
SEATO'8  most  important  functions  is  In  pro- 
viding established  channels  of  communica- 
tions through  which  we  can  solve  our  mu- 
tual problems. 

Turning  now  to  other  areas  of  the  Pacific, 
a  look  at  Korea  reveals  that  the  North  Ko- 
rean threat  has  not  dlmlnlatMd.  There  Is  con- 
tinuing infiltration  to  the  South,  a  record  of 
aggressive  actions  taken  against  UJ3.  recon- 
naissance vehicles,  and  bellicoae  statements 
by  North  Korean  leaders  which  reflect  a  con- 
tinuing truculence. 

North  Korea  makes  no  secret  of  its  goal  to 
unify  Korea  by  force  under  Ita  control. 
Clearly.  North  Korea  will  not  hesitate  re- 
gardless of  the  measures  required  to  achieve 
Its  objective.  Hundreds  of  North  Korean-ini- 
tiated incidents  have  erupted  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  During  1008,  there  were  230  major 
incidents  provoked  by  North  Korea  along  the 
Demilitarized  JSone.  The  period  since  reflecta 
a  downward  trend  of  incidents.  Nerertheleas, 
the  threat  of  the  Pyongyang  regime  persists 
and  is  underlined  by  .ts  continued  efforts  to 
InfUtrate  armed  bauds  along  sea  routes  Into 
the  South.  Notwithstanding  this  threat,  I  do 
not  believe  that  North  Korea  will  initiate  a 
major  attack  on  South  Korea  In  the  near 
future. 

In  comparing  the  military  forces  of  North 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  find 
that  the  North  Korean  Army,  though  much 
snuiJIer  In  number  than  the  ROK  Army, 
maintains  a  large  and  well  trained  guerrllla- 
type  commando  force.  North  Korea's  Navy  is 
also  smaller  In  nuntbers  than  South  Korea, 
but  Its  naval  force  in  part  consists  of  a  large 
fleet  of  patrol  and  coastal  craft  which  can 
and  is  frequently  used  to  land  guerrilla  forces 
on  the  South  Korean  shores. 

With  respect  to  air  supremacy,  the  North 
Korean  Air  Force  outnumbers  that  of  South 
Korea  In  the  neighborhood  of  3  to  1.  Addi- 
ttonally.  there  are  about  double  the  Jet  capa- 
ble airfields  in  the  North  than  are  located  in 
South  Korea.  However,  with  assets  available 
within  the  Pacific  Conunand,  the  United 
States  can  provide  sufficient  air  power  to 
more  than  offset  this  numerical  imbalance. 

A  most  positive  development  in  Northeast 
Asia  is  the  Republic  of  Korea's  Improved  re- 
lations with  Japan,  resulting  tn  closer  eco- 
nomic ties  and  a  beneficial  commercial  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries. 

Economically,  Japan  la  third  among  tba 
natlona  of  the  world,  fallowing  a  long  period 
of  reconstruction  and  domaatlc  Invaatmant 
and  development,  Japan  la  new  turning  its 
attention  and  rdhourcas  toward  wuisting  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  free 
natlona  of  Asia.  Japan  remains  firmly  aliened 
with  the  family  of  free  nations  of  Asia.  Thia 
la  easmpUflad  by  tbe  November  1040  agree- 
ment between  Praaldent  Nixon  and  Prima 
Minister   Sato  on   the   reversion   of  Okinawa 
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to  Jtagmxi  bj  tba  and  ot  1973  and  tba  indafl* 
nlta  ootttlnuatton  ot  tba  mutual  security 
agreamant  between  our  tvo  natioia. 

ICovliig  toutb  to  auotbcr  arm  of  oom- 
mnnlat  pressure,  let  us  azamlna  the  1%1'wan 
Strait  area.  A  conununlst  Cblnaaa  attack  on 
Taiwan  In  view  of  oar  firm  oommltaaant  un- 
der tha  Mutual  Detanaa  Traaty  of  lOM  and 
of  our  combined  defanaa  capabUlty  would 
ba  a  foolhardy  venture.  But  tbe  poaalblllty 
of  such  an  aggressive  act  can  never  b«  ex- 
cluded. "Liberation  "  of  Taiwan  continues  to 
be  a  cardinal  Chinaae  Communist  objective. 

Significant  Chinese  Communist  military 
forcea  are  tied  up  on  tha  mainland  coaat  op- 
posite Taiwan.  Opposite  Communist  China 
is  a  significant  Republic  of  China  Army,  an 
air  force  of  over  several  hundred  fighters, 
and  a  small  navy  of  destroyer-types  and  pa- 
trol craft.  Facing  the  Republic  of  China  de- 
fense on  Taiwan  is  a  Communlat  army  of 
over  150.000  men.  an  air  force  of  over  1.000 
fighters  and  bombers,  and  a  significant  naval 
force  including  destroyer-typea.  submarines 
and  a  large  coastal  patrol  force. 

Looking  further  southward,  the  South 
China  Sea  separates  the  Philippines  from  the 
mainland  communist  aggressive  threat.  Con- 
scious of  the  long-term  danger,  the  Philip- 
pine Oovernment  continues  to  provide  im- 
portant support  of  the  Free  World  stand  in 
Vietnam.  SKATO.  and  ultimately,  the  se- 
curity of  the  Phillppinea  themselves.  The 
Republic  of  the  Phillppinea  forcea  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  effort  to  repulse  communist 
aggression  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  proven  to 
be  a  valuable  ally  and  a  key  SEATO  member. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Suharto  Government  has 
made  definite  progress  in  raising  the  coun- 
try up  from  the  depths  to  which  it  had  sunk 
under  Sukarno.  Effective  measures  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  Peking-oriented  com- 
munist party  of  Indonesia  from  reviving  on 
an  Important  scale.  Economic  recovery  and 
development  are  underway  and  there  has  re- 
cently been  a  marked  resunvptlon  of  foreign 
investment  in  the  development  of  Indo- 
nesia's vast  oil  and  other  vital  resources. 
While  remaining  unaligned,  Indonesian 
foreign  policy  has  been  nuu-ked  by  growing 
readiness  and  deelre  to  work  with  other  free 
nations  of  the  area  for  mutual  economic, 
social  and  security  interest. 

In  Malaysia  a  generally  promising  course 
of  development  was  briefly  interrupted  by 
196g's  communal  disturbances  and  riots. 
However,  another  sniilar  outbreak  Is  becom- 
ing less  likely.  Despite  communist  efforts  to 
exploit  racial  unrest,  the  1071  anniversary 
of  the  riots  passed  without  serious  incident. 
Nevertheless,  ttte  still  unsettled  situation 
provides  fertile  ground  for  communist  sub- 
version. 

While  Singapore  has  thus  far  remained 
little  touched,  extension  of  communist  in- 
spired instability  to  that  tiny  island  nation 
woxild  Imperil  freedom  of  passage  through 
the  Malacca  Straits  which  are  crucial  to 
Asian  petroleum  Imports  for  Its  industry  and 
maritime  trade.  The  new  accord  reached  by 
Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  provides 
for  continued  defense  arrangements  to  pro- 
tect Singapore  and  Malaysia.  Its  significance 
is  that  tbe  British  will  continue  to  keep  a 
military  force  in  Southeast  Asia  to  help 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  region. 

Turning  now  to  Burma,  w«  have  a  country 
which  la  presently  suffering  from  a  stagnant 
economy  and  Insurgent  control  of  large  areas 
of  the  country.  Chloeae  Communlat  aid  to  in- 
surgenta  In  the  nortbaaatem  areas  of  the 
nation  poeea  an  ominous  threat.  A  Commu- 
nist Cblneee  goal  may  b«  to  conoeet  their 
road  system  with  the  Burmeae  system  which 
would  opan  new  avenues  of  approach  to 
Thailand  and  Laoa.  Tba  next  13  months  may 
be  critical  In  detertelning  tba  natuM  and 
probable  sucoesa  of  their  Intarventlon  in 
Burma.  The  Burmese  Army  la  bard  prsassd  t« 
deal  with  internal  security,  and  it  would  be 
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uuahle    to    offer    aSacUve    realstance    to    a 
major  attack  by  Red  China. 

The  stability  and  peace  ott  tbe  Southeast 
Asian  area  is  further  threatened  by  the 
comnxunlst-tnapirad  insurgency  In  north  and 
northeast  Thailand  which  la  supported  and 
encouraged  by  both  Peking  and  Banol.  The 
Royal  Thai  Govemment  is  moving  to  meet 
this  threat  and  there  are  grounds  for  eonfl- 
dence  that  the  situation  will  progressively  be 
brought  under  control  unless  the  external 
basis  of  tbe  Insurgency  is  magnified.  We 
know  the  fighting  ability  of  the  Thai  forces 
which  has  been  displayed  in  Vietnam  Is  more 
than  a  match  for  Insurgents. 

Turning  now  to  Vietnam,  where  North 
Vietnam  continues  Its  aggressive  Intent  to 
dominate  South  Vietnam  and  the  countries 
that  formerly  comprised  French  Indochina, 
we  have  made  significant  gains. 

The  enemy's  capabilities  have  declined 
steadily  since  President  Nixon's  1970  to  move 
mto  Cambodia  to  protect  allied  forcea  by 
destroying  enemy  sanctuaries  and  supply 
areas.  This  mission  was  acoompllshed,  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  air  force  ''came  of 
age"  and  proved  they  were  capable  of  han- 
dling enemy  forces  on  a  better  than  equal 
basis;  the  enemy  was  denied  use  of  his  pre- 
viously Inviolate  sanctuary  areas  and  Lines 
of  Communication  (LOC) ,  and  the  continued 
denial  of  Kompong  Som  to  the  enemy  was 
a.s.sured. 

With  the  loss  of  this  vital  port  Hanoi 
faced  two  alternatives-  (1)  To  significantly 
increase  the  material  throughout  down  the 
panhandle  LOC's  In  Laos,  or  (2)  to  dras- 
tically reduce  his  offensive  activities  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  He  has  been  forced 
to  pursue  the  latter  course  of  action  because 
of  his  Inability  to  accomplish  the  first.  He 
has  so  far  been  unable  to  input  Into  Laoe 
the  levels  of  material  he  was  prevously  able 
to  provide  through  the  combination  of  Lao 
and  Cambodian  LOC's. 

Prior  to  1  April  1870,  and  the  croasborder 
operations  Intc  Cambodia,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  network  was  essentially  supporting 
only  I  and  11  Corps  areas,  with  most  support 
for  lU  and  !V  Corps  being  transshipped  from 
Kompong  Som  across  Southern  Cambodia. 
Today  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  network  sup- 
ports: I  and  II  Corps  forces  in  RVN,  troopa 
111  the  Laotian  Panhandle,  troopts  in  North- 
ern Laos,  troops  In  action  In  Cambodia,  pHis 
III  and  IV  Corps  in  RVN.  and  the  enemy  is 
continuing  to  face  Increased  logistical  prob- 
lems The  Lamson  operations  of  this  year 
created  much  havoc  In  the  logistical  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  and  hurt  him  badly  in 
both  men  and  supplies  The  enemy  is  feeling 
the  effects  of  these  crossborder  operations  on 
h:s  ability  to  effectively  continue  the  war  on 
his  own  terms  In  the  south  and  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos 

Across  the  Vietnam  border  In  Cambodia, 
Cambodian  troops  are  also  taking  the  war  to 
the  enemy  I  continue  to  maintain  close 
contact  with  Cambodia's  Premier  Lon  Nol 
and  other  top  govemment  and  military  lead- 
ers and  I  am  Impressed  with  their  growing 
ability  and  determination  to  counter  North 
Vietnam's  a^jgressfbn.  Cambodian  forces  are 
putting  US  and  other  Free  World  equipment 
to  good  use  in  their  efforts  against  the  com- 
munist forces  Invading  their  country. 

Regarding  the  future  of  Cambodia  and 
iMnr..  President  Nixon  has  said  we  are  explor- 
ing "methods  through  which  neutrality  of 
countries  like  Cambodia  and  Laoe,  who  can- 
not possibly  defend  themselves."  wni  be 
■guaranteed  without  the  intervention  of  for- 
eign forces"  In  this  regard  our  efforts  in 
.'^outh  Vietnam  are  bearing  fruit  Vletnam- 
izatlon  Is  progressing  well.  The  RepnMIc  of 
Vietnam  Anned  Forces  wtll  reach  their  maxi- 
mum strength  of  ^proximately  one  million 
men  weU  ahead  of  schednle  Sttx  Vietnamese 
iiir  force  squadrons  were  aotfvatad  rhsatl  at 
.■-chedule  in  flaoai  year  71  and  we  hope  to  b*v« 
three  more  accelerated  actlvaUona  in  fiscal 
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72.  New  Vletnameaa  naval  faoUltiea  are  be- 
ing constructed  on  schedule  and,  as  you 
Icnow,  all  but  a  few  naval  acUvitlas  were 
turned  over  to  the  Vletnameae  Navy  last  year. 
Pacification  too  j  progressing.  Effective 
orosaborder  operations  against  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  and  Laos  have  helped 
the  Govemment  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  im- 
prove its  position  over  1»T0  in  the  field  of 
padflcatlon.  The  reaultant  weakness  of  tbe 
enemy  effort  within  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam coincided  with  the  growth  to  maturity 
of  many  territorial  forces  and  People's  Self 
Defense  Forces.  The  enemy's  protracted  war 
tactics  have  faUed  to  stall  the  padflca^n 
drive.  During  1970  the  nature  of  the  war  Be- 
gan to  change  from  a  territorial  struggle  to 
an  internal  security  struggle.  This  struggle 
has  continued  In  10'7l . 

Successful  Vletnamization  and  pacifica- 
tion programs  have  permitted  continued  dis- 
engagement and  redeployment  of  U.S.  forces. 
Reductions  will  continue  at  a  carefully  cal- 
culated rate  By  1  December  of  this  year.  o\ir 
forces  In  South  Vistnam  wUl  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  level  of  549.500  in  IMS  to 
184,000. 

In  summary,  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  the  enemy  is 
faced  with  problems  that  he  has  not  en- 
countered In  the  last  decade  In  Laos,  he 
was  forced  to  expand  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Kom- 
pong Som;  LOC's  have  been  disrupted  by  the 
crossborder  operations  Into  Cambodia  and 
l^aoe  He  is  now  faced  with  the  urgent  need 
U,  resupply  his  forces  m  the  South.  Lamson 
operations  have  disrupted  the  enemy's  logis- 
tic timetable.  The  effects  of  this  disruption 
upon  North  Vietnam  fiscal  year  T2  plans  may 
be  amplified  by  the  need  for  Hanoi  to  antic- 
ipate possible  future  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  out-country  Incursion*  In  Cam- 
bodia, the  change  of  government  In  1970 
obUged  the  enemy  to  reassess  the  situation 
and  reorient  his  efforts  in  an  attempt  to 
replace  vital  supply  lines.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  diverted  main  force  units  from  South 
Vietnam,  further  limiting  his  offensive  ca- 
pabilities In  South  Vietnam,  the  Vletnam- 
ization and  community  defense  and  local 
development  plans  continue  to  make  ptrog- 
r©8B.  The  enemy's  future  mihtary  effective- 
ness throughout  Southern  Indochina  is  di- 
rectly related  to  his  ability  to  solve  his 
logistical  problems. 

Despite  many  unresolved  problems,  the 
enemy  maintains  a  limited  cajjablllty  for 
offensive  operations  He  will  retain  the  ability 
to  conduct  limited  ground  attacks  in  selected 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
The  Viet  Cong  North  Vietnamese  Army  will 
retain  the  capability  to  conduct  attacks  by 
fire  throughout  Indochina,  and  to  conduct 
sapper,  terrorist,  and  guerrilla  attacks  on 
populated  areas  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
Cambodia.  Increased  enemy  emphasis  will 
probably  l)e  given  to  the  development  of  a 
communist  Infrastructure  and  the  formation 
of  indigenous  communist  foroea  in  Cambodia. 
The  enemy  is  very  concerned  about  tbe 
progress  of  tbe  p>aclflcatlon  and  Vletnam- 
ization programs  Hanoi's  objectives  are  still 
to  wear  down  the  resolve  of  the  free  world, 
discredit  the  pacification  program,  disrupt 
tbe  Vietnam ivation  progress,  and  most  im- 
portantly, to  continue  to  exert  pressure  on 
United  States  and  world  public  opinion. 

President  Nixon's  plans  to  reduce  the  to- 
tal U.S.  troop  commitment  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  result  of  confidence  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capability  for 
their  own  defense  As  President  Nixon  has 
reported  to  the  American  people,  the  enemy's 
strategies  have  faUed.  He  has  not  won.  and 
cannot  win,  a  military  victory  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

At  tha  heart  of  tbe  Nixon  Doctrine — wtiich 
has  been  readily  recognlaed  and  accepted  by 
our  allies — la  tbe  principle  of  partnership,  of 
shared  reoponslblllty  for  peaoe  and  security. 
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The  Praaldent  baa  stated  the  United  States 
will  keep  lu  treaty  oommlunenta  with  the 
expectation  that  our  friends  and  allies  'will 
assume  greater  responalbUlty  for  tbelr  own 
defense. 

This  evolutionary  development  is  a  major 
change  In  US  foreign  policy.  lu  sigmflanoe 
is  two- fold:  It  means  continued  V&.  leader- 
ship of  the  Free  World  but  with  a  reduced 
American  preaenoe.  And  secondly,  this  new 
phase  in  American  foreign  policy  will  mean 
a  future  savings  to  us  all  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can lives  as  well  as  dollars. 

Although  some  question  the  need  for  a 
strong,  realistic  war -deterrent  force.  I  would 
remind  all  that  no  battles  have  been  fought 
on  Continental  United  States  soli  since  the 
Civil  War  In  World  War  II  the  mood  of  the 
country  reflected  the  knowledge  that  the  Re- 
public was  beset  by  trials  as  grave  as  any  It 
had  faced  in  Its  history.  There  was  an  un- 
questioned acceptanoe  of  the  need  to  aacn- 
fioe  to  Insure  the  survival  of  an  Ideal  We 
felt  intuitively  that  our  society  offered  man 
bis  best  hope  of  a  way  of  life  by  which  he 
could  fulfill  himself  in  freedom 

Over  the  decades  since  then,  however  the 
Issues  have  been  many  and  complex,  and  the 
rlghtness  erf  our  actions  on  the  world  scene 
has  not  been  so  easily  demonstrated  as  -n 
World  War  11.  There  u  some  disenchantment 
with  the  military  today  among  certain  groups 
giving  rise  in  turn  to  criticism  not  notable 
for  Its  amiability  In  point  of  fact  even  a 
superficial  look  at  recent  history  gives  us 
reason  to  be  proud  of  wtiat  our  defense 
forces  have  accomplished  over  these  years 
It  is  easily  forgotten  that  United  States 
strength  and  commitment  were  indispens- 
able elemeris  of  the  economic  and  political 
resurgence  of  Western  Europe  The  Un)t«d 
States  has  responded  to  a  series  of  challenge* 
to  freedom  In  the  Far  East  and  the  fact 
that  freedom  survives  under  the  shadow  of 
aggressive  communism  Is  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  and  perseverence  of  our  armed 
forces 

Despite  the  determination  of  world  powers 
to  ext«nd  by  force  a  political  system  which 
scorns  freedom,  the  Free  World  slllanoe  re- 
mains a  s\-mbol  of  hope  to  nstlons  where 
freedom   has  died 

The  task  ahead  is  formidable  .Some  of  our 
countrymen  are  Immune  to  the  realities  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  Many  are  tired  of  strife 
and  seek  an  easy  way  My  conviction,  formed 
by  four  decades  of  military  service  In  war  and 
peace  Is  that  there  Is  no  easy  way  History 
will  record  that  America's  sons  and  daughters 
served  Freedom  well  in  Boutbeast  Asia.  They 
have  helped  defend  300  million  people  of  the 
free  nations  of  this  area  And  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  being  ended  In  such  a  way  that  we  can 
win  a  Just  peace  for  all  the  people  of  this  re- 
gion. 

Our  Nation  must  not  be  turned  aside  from 
Its  proper  course  In  Southeast  Asia  The 
pressures  of  some  public  frustrations  with 
the  war  must  not,  I  repeat,  must  not.  cause 
our  people  to  abandon  what  we  have  helped 
to  win  for  the  free  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
We  must  not  Initiate  an  abrupt,  and  conse- 
quential pull  back  at  va.  forces  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  convinced  the  months  immediately 
ahead  are  critical  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  United  States  and  Allied  Forces  hare 
achieved  in  Indochina  In  the  confusion  of 
the  public  debate  we  must  remember  we 
have  performed  the  tasks  delinaated  by  every 
President  since  President  Elsenhois-er  first 
annotmced  support  of  tbe  Vietnamese  gov- 
ern ment. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  today  South  Vietnam 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  survival.  We  have 
prevented  external  conquest  and  encouraged 
internal  progress  and  regional  cooperation 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  Important,  as  we  reduce  our  force 
levals,  that  we  not  leave  a  total  vacuum 
which  would  affect  th«  sacurtty  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican  people   or  their  vital    Intereeu  In  tbe 
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oontlnuad  aacurlty  of  our  Free  Wotld  kUtas. 
Bven  •■  w«  raduo*  th«  Amerlcaji  preaenos 
aiul  th*  rtaka  to  our  Mrrloamen  »nd  Um 
strain  on  our  eeoaomj.  we  must  not  kwe 
sight  of  an  urgent  nitcaimlty  to  help  nations 
we  ezpAct  to  ahouldor  more  of  the  burden 
for  ttitir  own  defense. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine '■  auoeeea  aa  an  erolv- 
Ing  p^rt  of  U^.  foreign  policy  depends  on 
a  viable  VS.  Military  Aaatstanoa  Procram. 
The  goala  of  reduced  direct  American  In- 
volvement can  only  be  met  by  providing 
tneaos  for  self-defense  and  enoouraglng  self- 
reliance  by  our  aUlea:  fUltng  poUtloal  and 
military  voids  ttiat  would  otherwise  tempt 
would-be  aggrflaaora;  and  maintaining  VB. 
credibility  by  demonstrating  our  resolve  to 
honor  our  treaty  alilanoee. 

Free  World  defense  against  the  continuing 
communist  threat  throughout  East  Asia  con- 
tinue to  r««t  on  a  oombluatlon  of  UB.-allled 
bUaterai  traatlea  and  SBATO.  ThU  year  the 
SEATO  nations  solidly  realBrmed  their  ad- 
hereooe  to  SKATO  as  an  Indispensable  In- 
strument of  allied  mutual  security  In  South- 
east Asia. 

There  la  another  ma)or  task  ahead  for  the 
Free  World  la  Asia  and  that  Is  the  vital  role 
It  must  Bsaume  In  nation  building  activities 
to  give  Internal  strength  and  security  to  the 
more  than  aoo  million  free  people  of  the 
area.  Bualneaa  and  industry  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  In  this  venture  and  a  great  oppor- 
lunlty.  too. 

Tbm  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  PaclOc  la  of 
spedai  Importance  to  the  United  States.  The 
Pacific — Its  shores,  its  llanrts.  and  the  vast 
regions  beyond — Is  a  chief  theater  of  world 
events. 

As  Preeklent  Nlzon  has  stated,  the  United 
States  is  a  Pacific  power  and  it  wUl  continue 
to  maintain  a  presence  In  Asia  as  a  vital 
national  Interest.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
aaslstaooe  wUl  be  required  and  will  be  forth- 
coming In  Asia  In  the  years  ahead.  Our  ulti- 
mate goal  is  the  enoouragement  of  strong, 
viable  economies  and  democratic  political 
processes  In   the  nations  of  the  region. 

We  as  a  people  abhor  war.  And  our  first 
obllgattOD  or  loyalty  is  to  try  and  prevent 
war.  But  the  peace  we  all  seek  today  will 
only  prevail  In  the  generation  ahead  by 
maintaining  realistic,  strong  military  forcea 
to  prevent  potential  Bggreas!.>r  nations  fruox 
making  war  on  us  and  our  allies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  JAY- 
CEE8  POR  SPONSORSHIP  OP 
A  STATEWIDE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RALLY 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

OW    MOaTH     CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPRBHENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr  QALIFIANAKI8.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
wns  my  high  piiyllece  and  pleasure  last 
night  to  Join  with  members  of  North 
Carolina's  congreeslonal  delegation  and 
members  of  our  State's  general  assembly 
to  rally  'round  an  Usue  tluit  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  crucial  ones  of  our 
tunes — the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Last  ni«ht.  several  thousand  North 
Carolina  citizens  responded  to  the  Jay- 
cees*  call  for  actloa  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  physical  world  we  inhabit. 
Gatherloc  at  the  giant  MemorUl  Coli- 
seum In  Oremsboro,  N.C.,  people  from 
every  walk  ot  hie  rallied  behind  the 
Jaycees  in  their  efforts  to  focus  state- 
wide attention  on  our  environmental 
problems. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  energetic 
and  dedicated  group  of  fine  yo\ing  Tar 
Heels.  They  are  to  be  heartily  commended 
for  taking  this  vital  issue  In  hand  and 
sponsoring  this  unique  rally — the  first  of 
iu  kind  In  the  Nation. 

The  response  of  the  Old  North  State's 
lawmakers  and  citizens  is  a  tribute  to  the 
zeal  of  North  Carolina's  Jaycees.  So  too 
was  the  appearance  at  the  rally  of  three 
stalwart  lesulers  in  the  flght  to  save  our 
environment:  former  astronaut  John 
Glenn,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Stuart  Udall.  and  our  colleague  from 
the  other  body.  Senator  Robert  Pack- 
wood. 

These  gentlemen,  guided  by  the 
North  Carolina  Jaycees.  spent  the  entire 
day  yesterday  flying  from  one  popula- 
tion center  in  our  State  to  another,  hold- 
ing a  series  of  airport  rallies  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  environmental 
awareness. 

Last  night's  rally  heralded  a  new  bat- 
tle in  the  relatively  recent  war  on  pol- 
lution Pollution  has  grown  to  crisis  pro- 
portions, a  crisis  that  has  been  deepen- 
ing on  every  front.  With  their  usual  ap- 
proach— a  meld  of  the  Imaginative  and 
the  energetic — the  North  Carolina  Jay- 
cees have  set  out  to  win  this  war  in 
our  State,  and  the  initial  battle — the  en- 
vironmental rally  itself — was  a  decLsive 
victory. 

For  sounding  this  urgent  battle  cry 
and  for  convincingly  relaying  its  urgen- 
cy to  a  host  of  Tar  Heel  citizens,  I  be- 
lieve the  Jaycees  deserve  tlie  recognition 
and  tribute  of  this  body. 

Our  "Young  Men  of  Action"  have  suc- 
ceeded In  bringing  widespread  public  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  need  for  upgrading 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  land  upon  which 
life  flourishes.  In  so  doing,  the  North 
Carolina  Jaycees  have  evidenced  anew 
their  belief,  set  forth  in  the  Jaycee 
Creed,  ".  .  .  that  service  to  humanity 
is  the  best  work  of  life." 
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10367— ALASKA  NA-HVE  LAND 
CLAIMS  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICXICAM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  bill  (H.R,  10367 >  will 
soon  be  before  the  House  for  a  floor  vote. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  bill,  as 
reported,  will  adversely  affect  national 
wildUfe  refuges.  In  this  regard,  tlie  bill 
would  allow  Native  villages  to  select  up 
to  four  townships  in  the  refuge  in  which 
the  Villagt  Is  located,  thereby  elimi- 
nating thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
wildlife  habitat  from  the  refuge  system. 

It  was  because  of  this  concern  that 
prompted  me  to  Mk  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  advise  me  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  then  Alaslca  Native  land 
claims  bill  (H.R  7432)  on  national  wild- 
life refuger  in  the  State  of  Alaska  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Mr  Nathaniel  Reed,  dated  June 
17,  1971,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from   his  Deputy   Assistant,   Mr.   Curtis 
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BoWen,  dated  September  3,  1971,  con- 
cerning H.R.  10387,  which  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point; 

U.S.    DxPASTMBirT  or  TMS   iM-miOH. 

WatKington,  D.C.,  June  17.  1971. 
Hon.  JoRM  D.  DixaBLi., 
Houte  of  Repreaentativei, 
WoMMngton.  D.C. 

1>KAM.  Ma.  DiNOELL.  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
request  for  Information  regarding  legislation 
on  Alaslca  Native  Land  Claims  and  the  possi- 
ble effects  on  national  wildlife  refuges  in 
that  SUt«. 

As  we  Interpret  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal It  could  reduce  our  holding  at  seven 
refuges  In  Alaska.  Of  course,  aa  you  know, 
under  the  terms  of  this  proposal  only  the 
surface  estate  of  lands  within  refuges  will  be 
pftte.-itef"  to  native  villages  or  Individuals. 
All  mineral  rlghu  wUI  be  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Highest  reductions  could  occur  at  Kodiak 
and  Clarence  Rhode  Refuges.  Nunlvak.  Kenal. 
Cape  Newenham,  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Arctic 
Refuges  would  be  subject  to  smaller  reduc- 
tions. The  remaining  refuges  would  ezperl- 
euce  little  or  no  reduction. 

The  enclosed  map  delineates  the  areas  sub- 
ject to  reduction  at  each  refuge  The  areas 
plotted  on  the  map.  you  will  note,  do  not 
provide  for  conflict  resulting  from  overlap- 
ping claims  Also,  many  native  villages  are 
somewhat  mobile.  Consequently,  the  vUlage 
locations  shown  and  estimated  acreages  pro- 
vided are  based  on  the  best  Information  cur- 
rently available  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  final. 

The  following  listing  sets  forth,  by  refuge, 
the  possible  effects  of  H.R.  7433  The  acreages 
given  do  not  Include  the  160  acre  claims  that 
individual  natives  living  within  refuges 
alight  take. 

Kodiak   National    Wildliff    Refuge 

Number  of  villages  inside  refxige 3 

Number  of  villages  outside  refuge  ..  2 
Number   of   townships   to   be   with- 
drawn                  18 

Approximate    acreage    to    be    with- 
drawn       368.000 

Approximate      acreage      subject     to 

patent    322.000 

Percent  of  refuge  subject  to  patent,.  18 

Last  of  villages  within  the  refuge.  Larsen 
Bay.  Old  Harbor,  Dyak. 

Outside,  but  affecting  refuge:  Kariuk,  Port 
L.ions. 

The  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  la  the 
primary  refuge  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  habitat  of  Alaska  brown  bear. 
TbU  unique  ecosystem — wUdemeas  with  an 
tntersperslon  of  salmon  spawning  grounds — 
cannot  be  replaced.  Lands  subject  to  reduc- 
tion are  In  coastal  regions,  and  past  studies 
have  shown  that  these  areas  Include  the  most 
Important  bear  habitat  as  well  as  streams 
providing  substantial  support  to  the  miiltl- 
mUllon-doUar  salmon  industry  of  Kodiak. 
The  effects  upon  these  resources  would  de- 
pend upon  land  uses  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  natives. 

You  will  observe  thatr  the  villages  on 
Kodiak  Refuge  are  along  the  shore  and 
presently  provide  the  access  route  Into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  refuge.  It  is  poaaible  that 
lands  patented  to  villages  could  block  access 
to  refuga  lands  inland  from  patented  tracts 

Also,  future  land  use  patterns  of  patented 
lands  could  have  an  Indirect  adverse  effect  on 
refuge  managenunt.  For  example.  If  llve- 
itock  bustMindry  were  est«hllshad  on  pat- 
ented lands,  an  Immediate  Incompatible  situ- 
ation would  exist  between  domestic  interests 
and  bear. 

It  Is  not  only  ths  amount  of  land  with- 
drawn,  but,   also  the   autosequent   dsrslop- 
ment  and  use  of  that  Isiid  whloh  oould  have 
an  Impact  on  rmlu^t  ob)«ctlvaa. 
Clarence  Rhod«  ttationaX  WildUfe  Refuge 
Number  of  vlUagea  within  refuge —  4 

Number  of  villages  outside  refuge —  S 
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Number  of  townsUps  to  be  wtth- 
drawn    40 

Approximate  seres  to  be  with- 
drawn     920.000 

,\pproxlmate  acreage  subject  to  pat- 
ent     844.000 

Percent  of  refugv  subject  to  patent . .  21 

List  oX  villages  within  the  Clarence  Rhode 
NatlonsJ  Wildlife  Range:  Chefomak,  Night- 
mute,  Chevak,  Newtok. 

List  of  vlUages  outside  but  affecting  the 
range:  Hamilton,  Kotlik.  Toksook,  Hooper 
Bay,  Scammon  Bay. 

The  Clarence  Rhode  National  Wildlife 
Fiange  contains  some  of  the  finest  waterfowl 
production  habitat  In  North  America.  Over 
83.000  lakes  of  23  acres  or  more  In  slse  are 
located  In  the  refuge,  and  vast  numbers  of 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds  neet  here.  The  re- 
sulting effecta  on  production  of  these  apeclea 
would  depend  on  uses  by  the  nattvee. 
NtnrrvAK  nLSKO  nsttonsi.  wdlalitk  mxrvaa 

There  Is  one  village  on  Nunlvak  Island  and 
the  Inholdlng.  patented  to  the  village  of 
Mekcryuk,  oould  reduce  the  refuge  area  by 
93,100  acres.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  re- 
duction would  not  affect  the  prluMJ-y  objec- 
tives of  the  refuge. 

CArm  WKWKMHAx  KsnoMAL  wnjMJvs  nxrusm 
Ttasre  are  no  vUlagM  within  the  refuge, 
but  th«  vUlagea  ot  PUUnum  and  Ooodnewa 
could  patent  about  two  townstalpa  wltbln 
the  refuge.  If  these  lands  are  contiguous 
with  lands  surrounding  the  two  villages, 
there  wlU  be  no  significant  Impact  on  pri- 
mary refuge  objectives. 

KKNAI   NATIONAL    MOOSE    aANGX 

No  villages  in  this  bill  are  within  the 
Moose  Range.  S&lamtof  could  patent  ap- 
proximately 6.000  acres  of  the  range  but 
would  have  little  effect  U  any. 

AXnC  KA710NAI.  Wnj>UrX  HANGS 

The  village  of  Kaktovlk  would  be  entitled 
to  patent  69.000  acres  of  the  wildlife  range 
and  would  In  Itself  have  no  adverse  effect. 
Here  again,  use  of  the  land  wlU  ultUnately 
determine  the  impact  and  magnitude  that 
loaa  of  ttils  laad  would  have  on  the  primary 
refuge  objectives. 

In  accordance  with  the  WUdemeas  Act  ot 
1904,  all  of  the  above  refuges  and  ranges 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  native  claims  bill 
are  being  studied  for  wlldemeaa  potential. 
We  Intend  to  continue  the  wilderness  studies 
aa  scheduled  but.  of  course,  any  lands  ulti- 
mately patented  by  the  natives  would  be 
excluded  from  oonslderatloin  as  wlldemees. 

Bine  MAST 

In  summary,  the  bill  would  pose  slgnifl- 
cant  reductlcMi  In  holdings  at  two  major  re- 
fuges— KodUk  and  Clarence  Rhode:  it 
would  have  little  effect  on  five  other  re- 
fuges—Nimlvak.  Kenai.  Cape  Newenham, 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  Arctic.  Tuxedal,  laem- 
bek.  Semldl.  Slmeanof,  Bering  Se*,  Haaen 
Bay,  St.  Lasarla,  Hazy  Island,  and  Forreater 
Island  NaUonai  Wildlife  Refuges,  to  our 
knowledge,  would  be  unaffected  by  the  bUl 
While  we  recognize  that  certain  reductions 
could  occur,  we  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  aetue  the  aboriginal 
claima  of  the  Alaskan  natlvea  Is  fair  and 
equiuble  for  all  intereeta  concerned  and 
urge  Its  anactment  by  the  CX>ngr«is. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nathanlei.  Rkkii 
Aisistant  Secretary  0}  the  intit-^or 

U.S.  DxrASTiUNT  or  ths  Intuugs. 
Wathtngton,  D  C,  Septemtter  3.  l»7i 

Hun.  JOKN  D.  DlMOBU.. 

CnairmoM,    Suboofmmittee    on    Fuheriet    and 

WiUUi/e    Contervatton.     Committee    on 

Merchant  Martne  and  Fiahviet.  House  0/ 

Repre»entativei,  Wmthtngton,  D.C. 

OkAt  Mb.  Dnfosix:  Recently  you  requested 

that  we  detertnlna  the  effect  the  native  land 

claima  bin,  H.R.  10t07,  would  have  on  na- 

uonal  wildlife  refugee  in  Alaska. 
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The  aeraage  which  can  be  patented  within 
national  wildlife  refuges  under  HH.  10307 
and  H.R.  74Sa  Is  the  same.  H.R.  74Sa.  on  which 
we  commented  t>y  letter  dated  JTine  17,  1971 
(copy  attaebad).  provides  that  each  native 
vlUage  could  select  and  patent  four  town- 
ships on  national  wildlife  refugee. 

H.R.  10367  provides  that  native  villages 
shall  aelect  "the  townahip  In  which  all  or  a 
part  of  the  village  is  located,  plus  an  area 
equal  to  three  townships,  or  the  maximum 
acreage  to  which  the  village  Is  entiUed  under 
Section  11.  whichever  Is  less  "  Since  all  vil- 
lages looated  on  refuges  have  populations  In 
excess  of  100.  they  are  limited  to  4  townships. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  provide  any 
further  Information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CxTans  Boiii.xif , 
Deputf  AaaitUmi  Seeretmrf  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Secretary's  letter,  seven  refuges  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation.  However, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  puHcular  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  two 
of  the  refuges  mentioDed  in  his  letter, 
the  Kodlalt  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  Clarence  Rhode  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Mr.  Speaker,  approximately 
322.000  acres  or  18  percent  of  the  Kodiak 
Refuge  and  as  much  as  644,000  acres  or 
22  percent  of  the  Clarence  Rhode  Refuge 
would  be  subject  to  patent  under  this 
legislation.  Purthennore,  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  most  productive  wa- 
terfowl hahitat  is  selected  within  the 
Clarence  Rhode  Refuge,  thAn  such  selec- 
tions could  result  in  a  reduction  of  water- 
fowl production  within  the  refuge  by  as 
much  as  50  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Fisheries    and    Wildlife 
Conservation  of  the  Merchant  MaHiw 
and  FLsheries  Committee,  having  Juris- 
diction over  wildlife  refuges  and  conser- 
vation, I  feel  compelled  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  HJR.  10367,  which  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  see  that  these  refuges 
are  given  the  protection  to  which  they 
are     entitled.     Briefly     explained,     the 
amendments  I  filan  to  offer  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interlar,  within  15  months  after 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  to  purchase 
at  fair  market  value  such  Interests  in 
the  selected  land  within  a  refuge  Art^mr^ 
appropriate    to   preserve   the   range   or 
area,  or  exchange  for  any  selected  land 
within  a   refuge   public  land   of  equal 
acreage   which   is   witlidrawn   and   not 
otherwise    selected,    or    choose    for    in- 
clusion within  the  refuge  system  suit- 
able public  land  which  is  equal  in  wild- 
Ufe habitat  value  to  any  lands  selected 
within  a  refuge.  In  the  alternative,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take 
any  of  the  aforementioned  combinations 
deemed  appropriate.  In  the  event  none  of 
the  above  actions  is  deemed  adequate. 
then  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
reserve  to  the  United  States  such  in- 
terests in  the  selected  lands  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  preserve  the  refxige  values 
and  pay  Just  compensation  for  any  areas 
reserved.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  t>e  given  the  flrst  optloa  to  pur- 
chase any  interesU  in  selectad  lands  later 
disposed  of  within  a  reft^e. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  wUl  also  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  give  protection  to 
selecUons  on  the  Islands  of  Saint  George 
and  Saint  Paul  in  order  to  protect  the 
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sealing  operations  carried  out  on  these 
Islands  pm-sxiflint  to  the  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seal  Convention  and  the  Pur  Seal 
Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  copies  of  my 
amendments  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  Memhers  of  the  Hoase  requesting 
their  stQ>port  of  these  amendments: 

AjtzKDMrNTS   TO   H  R.  10S07.   AS  Rxpornaj 

OmozD  ST  Ma.  DtNcxu. 

Page  18,  strike  out  llnee  19  tiuvi^  22. 
Inclusive. 

Page  19.  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert  tlte 
following: 

<3)  At  such  time  as  all  aelectloas  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  oi  this 
subsection  In  each  range  and  area  within  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  SijtiUaa..  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  Immediately  detennme  tlM  prob- 
able Impact  of  each  sttch  aetoctloo  upoo  the 
range  or  area,  and  ahaU.  after  ooMultaUon 
with  appropriate  Federal  agendea  includ- 
ing the  MlgratcMy  Bird  OonaervatloB  Com- 
mission and  after  fi^lig  Into  account  aU 
relevant  factors,  but  not  later  than  the  cloae 
of  the  l&th  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted — 

(A)  purchase  at  fair  market  value  such 
Interesta  (Including  easements)  in  the  ae- 
lectad  land  as  he  deaoM  naceaaary  for  the 
preaervatlon  of  the  range  or  area  concerned; 


iBi  exchange,  for  any  selected  land  which 
in  his  Judgment  should  be  retained  in  order 
to  preserve  the  range  or  area  concerned  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Native  vUlage 
or  Native  concerned,  public  land  of  equal 
acreage  which  is  withdrawn  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  but  not  otherwise 
selected  undo'  that  subsection,  and  any  land 
received  by  a  NaUvc  village  or  Native  In  ex- 
change from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be.  in  aU 
reepecta,  an  authorised  selecUon  made  pur- 
suant to  t>aragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or 

(C)  choose  for  Inclusion  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  within  the 
State  of  Alaska  suitable  public  land  which 
Is  equal  in  wildlife  hahitat  value  to  all  or 
part  ot  the  land  stiected  within  the  range 
or  area  concerned  pursuant  to  parsgraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection;  or 

(D)  take  any  such  combination  of  the  ac- 
tions provided  for  In  subparagraphs  (A) ,  (B) . 
and  (C)  above  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph;  or 

(E)  la  the  event  any  action  under  sub- 
paragraph (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C) .  or  any  combina- 
tion thar«oif.  Is  t^t  adequate  to  protect  the 
values  for  which  the  range  or  area  was  estab- 
lished. (1)  reeerve  to  the  United  States  such 
interests  (including  easements)  in  the  se- 
lected land  aa  he  deems  neceesary  for  the 
preaervatlon  of  the  range  or  area  concerned 
and  the  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  section  11 
with  respect  to  such  land  shall  be  subject  to 
such  latarasts  of  the  United  States,  and  (U) 
psy  Just  OQcnpensation  to  the  KsUve  Tillage 
or  Native  concerned  for  any  Interests  In  land 
selected  by  that  village  or  Nauve  which  are 
reserved  to  the  United  States  under  this  sub- 
paragra4>h. 

(4)  Each  patent  issued  pursuant  to  sectioo 
11  with  respect  to  any  land  selected  within 
a  range  or  area  In  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  in  the  event  the  patentee  ^■♦firtiia 
to  dispose  of  any  Interest  he  has  in  siach  lai>d 
by  sale,  lease,  exchange  or  othsrwlse,  thao— 

(A)  the  Sscretary  shall  be  given  wruten 
notice  by  the  patentee  of  such  Intended  dis- 
posal: 

(B)  no  such  dlapoaaj  taM.y  be  made  of  such 
Interest  during  the  eo-day  period  after  the 
day  on  which  the  Secretary  receives  siKrh 
iMtlce;  and 

(Cl  durli\g  such  60-da^;  period,  the  Secrw- 
tary  shall  have  the  right  ot  first  refUMJ  to 
acquire  sivch  interest  at  fair  market  value 
thereof  determiiied  as  cit  ihe  date  oif  liotice. 
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P»««  19.  UiM  9,  BtrUe  out  "(3)"  ft&d  In- 
sert "(8) ". 

AMBirDifSim  TO  HJl.  10M7  OmsiD  bt 

Mk.    DnroBLX 
Page  IB,  betw«ea  lln«e  8  aiul  9,  Insert  the 

(oUowlng: 

(3)  At  such  tlm«  ka  Ui  sAlactlons  bave 
been  made  pumuknt  to  ttils  aeotlon  on  8(. 
Oeorge  and  St.  Paul  Ulan«U,  Aleutians,  th« 
Secretary,  after  oonaultatlon  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  acenclee,  sball  determine  tf 
any  auch  selection  will  adyersely  affect  tlie 
sealing  operations  on  such  islands  pursuant 
to  Uie  Interim  Ckinventlon  on  tbe  Oonserva- 
tloD  at  North  Paclflo  Pur  Seals,  dated  Pebru- 
ary  9.  1967,  and  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  194M.  If 
tbe  Secretary  finds  tbat  tbe  conveyance  pur- 
suant to  section  1 1  of  all  or  any  pttrt  at  the 
surface  estate  of  any  land  selected  wltbin 
St.  George  Island  or  St.  Paul  Island  would 
have  Buoh  an  adverse  effect,  tbe  Secretary 
ahaU  purchase  at  fair  market  value,  or  reserve 
to  tbe  United  States,  sucb  Intereets  (Includ- 
ing easements)  In  the  selected  land  as  be 
deems  neoeasary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
sealing  operations  In  tbe  case  of  any  reser- 
vation made  under  tbe  preceding  sentence, 
iM  the  pet«nt  l.saued  pursuant  to  section  11 
with  respect  to  the  land  ooocemed  shall  be 
■ub}ect  to  such  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  III)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  Just 
oompensatlon  to  the  Native  village  or  Native 
ooDcemed  for  any  Interests  In  land  selected 
Sy  that  village  or  Native  which  are  so  re- 
served to  the  United  States 

Page  19,  line  9,  strike  out  "(3)  "  and  Insert 
-(4)-. 

Washington.  DC. 

October  13,  1971 

Oeak  Colleague:  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  bill, 
H  R.  10387,  will  soon  be  before  the  House  for 
a  Floor  vote  The  bill,  as  reported,  will  ad- 
versely affect  national  wildlife  refuges  by 
allowing  native  vUlagea  to  select  up  to  four 
townships  in  the  refuge  In  which  the  village 
Is  located,  thereby  eliminating  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  wildlife  habitat  from  tbe 
refuge  system. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
having  Jurisdiction  over  wildlife  refuges  and 
conservation,  I  feel  compelled  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  would  extend 
to  these  refuges  tbe  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled 

Briefly  explained,  my  amendments  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wlthla 
15  months  after  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
to  purchase  at  fair  market  value  such  Inter- 
ests In  the  selected  land  within  a  refuge 
deemed  appropriate  to  preserve  the  range  cm- 
area,  or  exchange  for  any  selected  land  with- 
in a  refuge  public  land  of  equal  acreag)e 
which  Is  withdrawn  and  not  otherwise  se- 
lected, or  choose  for  Inclusion  within  thre 
rsfuge  system  suitable  public  land  which  ts 
equal  In  wildlife  habitat  value  to  any  lands 
selected  within  a  refuge.  In  the  alternative, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  tato 
any  of  the  aforementioned  combinatloas 
deemed  appropriate  In  the  event  none  at 
the  above  actions  Is  deemed  adequate,  then 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  reserve 
to  the  United  States  such  Interests  In  tl» 
selected  lands  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  refuge  values  and  pay  Just  cooi- 
pensatlon  for  any  areas  reserved  The  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  would  be  given  the  flr«t 
option  to  purchase  any  Interests  In  the  ■•- 
lected  lands  later  dlsiKwed  of  within  a  refug*. 

I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  whlab 
would  give  protection  to  selections  on  tbe 
Islands  of  BaJnt  Oeorge  and  Saint  Paul  in 
order  to  protect  tbe  sealing  operations  car- 
ried out  on  these  Islands  purstiant  to  tke 
North  Pacific  Fur  Se*l  Convention  and  tk» 
Fur  Seal   Act  of   19M. 

My  amendments  have  the  endorsement  and 
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strong  support  of  aU  National  oonaervatton 
organizations.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
support  these  ajnwndmenta.  Since  there  may 
be  a  number  of  follow-up  calls  from  Inter- 
ested indlTlduaia  and  organlaattous.  It  would 
be  helpful  If  you  would  advise  me  or  my 
Subcommittee  Counsel,  Mr.  Ned  Everett,  at 
your  very  earliest  oonvenlence  If  you  Intend 
to  support  my  amendments.  My  telephone 
number  la  Bxt.  64071,  and  Mr.  Everett  s  U  Ext. 
56786. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D,  Dtnckli., 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Fisheries 
and   Wildlife  Contervation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  will 
assist  in  preserving  these  valuable  wild- 
life habitat  areas  by  supporting  my 
amendments. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
hearings  I  recently  held  In  Minneapolis, 
Mr.  O.  Richard  Blade,  the  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Health  Board,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  building  incentives 
for  cooperation  into  the  existing  medical- 
care  system.  He  testified  In  favor  of  more 
consumer  activity  at  the  coimty  level.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  biggest  problem  Is 
communication  among  the  various  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional  organiza- 
tions. He  favors  Increasing  the  coopera- 
tion among  these  groups. 

Dr  Recht,  a  private  practitioner  con- 
nected with  the  Nicollet  Clinic,  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  facing  private 
practitioners  in  our  present  health-care 
system.  He  pointed  out  that  doctors  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  maldistribu- 
tion problem  and  the  fact  that  the  health 
delivery  system  is  comprised  of  many 
competing  systemis.  However,  he  urged 
in  his  testimony  that  private  practition- 
ers be  Involved  in  any  changes  He  favors 
a  graded  form  of  coverage  since  it  is  his 
belief  that  not  everj'one  needs  first  dollar 
insurance  coverage. 

Dr  Recht's  ideas  are  interesting  and 
deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  medical  care 

Mr.  Steve  Rogness,  representing  the 
Mlrmesota  Health  Association,  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  in  his  testimony. 
He  urged  a  strong  Federal  law  in  re- 
designing the  present  delivery  system  so 
as  to  provide  strong  incentives  for  health 
maintenance  organizations  or  other 
types  of  group  practices.  Specifically  he 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
set  standards,  define  the  range  of  serv- 
ices and  population  served,  and  take  a 
major  role  to  the  funding  of  these  orga- 
nizations. Second,  he  declared  his  sup- 
port for  a  moratorium  on  licensure  of 
health  professionals  not  now  covered  by 
State  licensing.  He  favored  a  national 
system  of  licensure  as  a  means  to  re- 
move barriers  for  those  wanting  to  prac- 
tice in  various  States.  As  a  supplement  to 
this,  he  urged  loan  Incentives  to  en- 
courage   Individuals    to    go    to    health 
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shortage  areas.  Finally,  he  came  out 
strongly  for  the  health  planning  pro- 
grams established  imder  Public  Law  89- 
749.  As  has  been  shown,  health  planning 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
throughout  the  United  States  as  one 
means  to  rationalize  our  present  con- 
fused system.  In  general  terms,  Mr.  Rog- 
ness came  out  in  favor  of  strengthening 
the  voluntary  sector  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  urged  the  cooperation  of  all 
sectors  in  attempting  to  reach  our  goal 
of  health  reform. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Wattenberg,  from  the  de- 
partment of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  submitted  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  our  present 
system.  Among  other  suggestions,  he 
came  out  strongly  In  favor  of  preventive 
medicine.  His  complete  remarks  follow. 

Mr.  Bill  McFadzean  discussed  new 
ways  to  treat  mental  illness.  He  favors 
treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis.  He  tes- 
tified as  to  the  lack  of  health  insurance 
that  Includes  this  kind  of  coverage  and 
argued  persuasively  for  reforms  that 
would  permit  expanded  coverage.  He  also 
indicated  his  support  for  efforts  to  be 
sure  that  children  are  covered  under  this 
type  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  McFadzean  also  testified  as  to  the 
need  to  rethink  reasons  for  committing 
patients  suffering  from  mental  diseases 
to  institutions.  He  argued  against  com- 
mitting patients  to  hospitals  solely  on 
the  basis  that  these  facilities  have  suf- 
ficient beds  In  which  to  keep  patients. 
He  favors  a  more  direct  approach  with 
facilities  located  in  the  community  In 
short,  he  presented  a  very  incisive  casp 
for  early  and  local  treatment  of  mental 
diseases  so  as  to  avoid  the  costly  com- 
mitment of  patients  to  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  McFadzean  requested  that,  when 
thinking  about  mental  illness,  some 
thought  be  given  to  separating  their 
problems  from  those  of  people  suHerlng 
from  pliyslcal  illnesses. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Wattenberg  fol- 
low 

ONiviRflrrT  or  Miwnbsot*. 
DxPAiTMCNT  or  Patholoot. 

Minneapoltt.  Afinn  . 

February  19,  1971. 
Congressman  Donalc  M.  FaAszs. 
Congress  o/  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington.  DC 

DtAR  Don  Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to 
attend  the  hearings  on  health  care  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  Unfortunately  (or  perhaps  fortu- 
nately i  it  win  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
there  In  any  event  my  expertise  concerning 
these  matters  Is  quite  limited.  Having  thus 
avoided  responsibility  for  any  suggestions.  I 
can  make  a  few  with  some  abandon, 

( 1 )  Any  plan  should  assure  that  the  young 
get  flnit  rate  medical  care  Their  diseases  are 
frequently  reversible  and  obviously  the  re- 
wards are  high. 

(21  Preventive  medicine  should  receive 
maximum  attention. 

(3»  The  delivery  of  medical  care  should 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  left  to 
chance  A  total  overall  assessment  of  the 
needs  for  hospitals,  clinics  and  doctors  should 
be  made  for  the  entire  country  (If  one  does 
not  already  exist  I  Including  both  numbers 
and  distribution.  In  areas  In  which  Inade- 
qxiate  facilities  exist  they  should  be  built 
with  federal  funds.  Where  a  Shortage  of  phy- 
sicians exists,  these  should  be  provided  by  a 
series  of  incentives  ranging  from  Income  sup- 
plement to  something  equivalent  to  a  medl- 
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cal  draft.  This  letter  may  seem  somewhat  ex- 
treme but  it  ts  of  course  being  done  for  the 
Army  and  has  not  Inhibited  medical  school 
applications  The  "draftee"  In  this  Instance 
wotUd  receive  a  prevailing  Income  and  also 
would  t>e  acquiring  quite  valuable  experience. 
His  Inconvenience  would  really  be  quite  min- 
imal and  In  addition.  It  might  be  possible,  at 
least  In  some  Instances,  to  arrange  specialty 
supervision  and  residency  credits.  Elaslcally 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  It  is  necessary  first 
to  determine  what  has  to  be  done  and  then 
go  ahead  and  do  It. 

(4)  I  think  that  all  existing  hospitals  and 
comparable  facilities  should  be  brought  Into 
a  master  plan  by  a  series  of  subsidies  so  that 
they  are  properly  distributed  and  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency  At  the  present  time  this 
Is  quite  haphazard  at  least  In  some  areas. 

Very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  W    WATTIENBniO,  MJ). 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  BISIO  OP 
THE  COUNTY  STREET  MARKET 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF     MASSAC  HTJSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  after  some  43  years  of  work. 
Joe  Blslo  of  the  County  Street  Market 
In  my  10th  Congressional  District  in 
Massachusetts  has  decided  to  enter  a 
somewhat  inactive,  but  not  complete  re- 
tirement, and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  my  warm  congratulations  on  the 
ver>'  fine  work  that  he  has  done  during 
his  many  years  at  his  Coimty  Street 
Market.  Having  worked  long  and  suc- 
cessfully as  he  has,  Joe  Bi.'iio  richly  de- 
serves tliese  golden  years  of  retirement, 
with  the  opportunities  these  coming 
.vears  will  afford,  for  pleasure,  and  rec- 
reation, and  travel,  although  it  seems 
certain  that  being  active  and  energetic 
as  he  is,  Joe  Bisio  will  continue  to  be 
only  "semiretired"  in  fact.  The  vacation 
he  has  planned  and  looked  forward  to 
for  some  time  will  be  a  greatly  rewarding 
one  for  him.  and  one  he  has  weU  earned. 

The  closing  of  the  market,  for  his 
many  friends,  customers,  and  elected  of- 
ficials who  have  frequented  it,  is  some- 
what regretted.  The  friendly  social  ex- 
change it  has  afforded  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  in  offering  the 
storj-  of  Joe  Bislos  market,  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  In  doing  so,  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  fine  business  enter- 
prises, deserving  of  credit,  of  which  we 
hear  so  little.  I  would  like  to  incorporate 
In  my  remarks  a  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Taunton  Daily  Gazette,  October  2, 
about  Joe  Bislo,  and  his  plans  for  the 
future 

The  column  follows: 

Bisio  Closing  Marjcxt  Ajtib  43  Years 
(By  Joe  KenJan) 

After  43  years  "right  In  the  same  old  place" 
Joe  Blslo  Is  hanging  up  hu  apron  but  with 
m  ire  optimism  than  regret. 

Monday  will  be  the  last  day  of  business 
at  his  Ctiunty  Street  Market,  which  he 
started  at  tbe  age  of  23  and  wUl  finish  at  98. 

'Oh.  Im  not  retiring,"  he  says.  "I'm  going 
to  start  working  for  Trucchls  Market  as  soon 
«^  I  get  back  from  a  UtUe  vacation." 
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Blslo  win  supervise  operations  at  the  var- 
ious stores  In  the  Trucchl  chain,  owned  by 
his  brother-in-law  William  Trucchl.  "I'll 
travel  between  the  three  or  four  markets 
(three  officially,  they're  thinking  about  a 
fifth  but  I'm  not  supposed  to  say  anything 
about  that)  " 

The  third  market,  almost  completed,  looms 
behind  Blslo 's  small  store  on  County  St. 

"I  guess  111  be  a  little  sorry  to  "leave,  it 
wont  be  so  personal  anymore."  he  nods,  like 
a  bartender,  he  says  he's  learned  "to  listen 
to  everyone's  problems  but  keep  my  own 
mouth  shut." 

Ask  him  about  politics  and  his  face  breaks 
m.o  a  broad  grin  "Sure  they  all  come  in 
here,  all  the  polls.  They  sit  around  and  talk 
abovit   the   problems  of   the   city  " 

"Let  me  go  back  a  ilttle,"  he  says,  "It  all 
comes  from  when  I  served  on  the  council, 
back  In  45,  during  the  war.  I  won  one  term 
but  then  they  made  it  citywlde  and  I  gat 
beat." 

"I've  been  In  and  out  of  politics  ever 
since  I  was  on  the  Board  of  Registration  for 
17  years  and  I  8e^^•ed  for  a  while  on  the  Ll- 
cen.se  Board. 

"Where  are  the  polls  going  to  go  now? 
Well.  I  thought  I  might  send  them  across  the 
street  to  Big  John's  Place,"  he  laughs.  John's 
Place  is  run  by  former  councilman  John  F. 
McCarthy. 

"I'll  start  at  the  beginning,"  he  says.  "I 
came  here  from  Italv.  (I  was  born  there,  you 
know)  In  1913  and'  worked  at  the  McGee 
Furnace  Co.  for  eight  years,  then  I  worked 
at  the  Keefe  Car  Works  In  Sagamore  for  a 
year  before  I  opened  up  the  store  I  wasn't 
In  this  business  when  I  started  though,  I 
built  this  later.  The  first  store  was  Just  up 
the  road  a  little."  he  says  as  he  points  to  the 
ga.Hollne  station  next  door 

"Ever  since  then  Ive  been  rJKht  here  My 
wife  has  been  helping  out  In  the  store  for 
30  yeaxs  •■  They  were  married  In  the  fall  of 
1928.  the  same  year  he  ojiened  the  store 

"Business  has  always  been  good  here  but 
you  Just  can't  run  this  kind  of  store  these 
days  unless  you're  open  18  hours  a  day  seven 
days  a  week  and  I'm  getting  a  little  too  old 
to  keep  those  kind  of  hours" 

"All  the  old  regular  customers  I've  had  are 
dying  off,"  he  says  somewhat  wistfully,  "and 
the  younger  ones  Just  aren  i  taking  their 
place.  One  by  one  I've  watched  old  friends 
go" 

On  the  young  he  says.  'You  know  I've 
never  seen  a  bad  kid  In  here,  oh  some  of 
them  might  be  a  ilttle  Hip  but  I've  never 
liad  any  trouble  with  any  of  em" 

"People  here  (the  Yanks,  he  .smiles,  though 
I  was  French  when  I  first  came  over)  have 
always  l>een  real  good  to  me  and  I've  tried  to 
be  good  to  them." 

And  that's  not  a  bad  way  to  run  a  busi- 
ness. 
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hard-hJttlng  editorial  on  October  6  I 
am  pleased  to  share  it  vrith  my  col- 
leagues 

The  editorial  follows: 

Heboin  ;  FazNCH  Botcott 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  man  can  get 
used  to  anything  except  hanging  by  the  neck. 
The   narcotic   problem   In   New   York   proves 
the  point  exactly. 

If  Just  one  rat  were  to  be  found  In  New 
York  which  carried  Bubonic  plague,  a  na- 
tional emergency  would  be  declared  No 
price  would  be  too  great.  No  action  which 
had  even  a  reasonable  chance  of  success 
would  be  overlooked. 

But  the  narcotic  problem  has  been  with 
us  for  years,  now,  and  we  appear  to  have 
gotten  used  to  It  It  doesn't  shock  us  to 
learn  that  1,206  New  Yorkers  died  last  year 
from  narcotics-related  causes.  It  doesn't 
move  us  to  know  that  50%  of  all  crime 
against  properly  in  New  York  is  narcotic - 
Inspired  It  hardly  Interests  us  that  thou- 
sands up>on  thousands  of  our  citizens  live 
desperate  lives  which  make  drug  addiction 
appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to  their 
problems. 

TTie  federal  government  has  taken  impor- 
tant steps  such  as  the  agreement  with  Tur- 
key limiting  the  Opium  poppy  crop  But 
that  action  won't  take  effect  until  1972,  and 
th?  1D71  crop  car.  be  expected  to  be  In- 
volved In  the  death  of  another  thousand-odd 
New  Yorkers  before  the  agreement  is  felt 
on  the  street. 

The  federal  government  says  that  Prance 
is  cooperating,  but  still  the  vast  majority  of 
heroin  in  New  York  comes  from  illicit  proc- 
essing plants  In  southern  Prance,  and  we 
have  heard  of  no  raids  on  those  plants. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Management  of 
WPIX  Ukea  the  suggestion  of  Representative 
Charles  Rangel  that  the  American  people 
boycott  all  products  Imported  from  Prance 
until  the  French  government  puts  an  end 
to  the  flow  of  drugs  from  Its  country  to  the 
United  States. 

Coming  from  Harlem,  as  he  does.  Repre- 
sentative Range!  knows  well  the  catalogue 
of  sorrows  which  drug  abuse  is  causing,  and 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  thoee  proposing 
iegisiative  solutions. 

His  suggestion  has  the  merit  of  giving  every 
individual  citizen  something  to  do.  some 
prctsrt  tc  make,  about  this  plague  which  1< 
upon  our  nation  We  think  the  boycott  is  a 
good  Idea.  WTiat's  your  opinion?  Wed  like 
to  know. 


TWENTY  CONGRESSMEN  URGE 
MANSFIELX)  AMENDMENT  TO  END 
VIETNAM  WAR 


WPIX  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  HEROIN  AND 
THE  FRENCH  BOYCOTT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    N«W     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  WPIX. 
winner  of  the  1970  New  York  SUte 
Broadcasters  Association  award  for  the 
outstanding  editorial  of  the  year,  re- 
cently spoke  out  on  French  Inaction  and 
failure  to  stop  the  processing  and  trans- 
jxirting  of  heroin.  Prance  is  the  major 
source  of  herota  illegally  smuggled  mto 
the  United  States. 

Dick  Hughes,  vice  president  of  WPIX 
and  a  longtime  warrior  against  the  drug 
epidemic  In  New  York  City,  delivered  this 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NKW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVTS 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1971 

Mr  DOW  Mr.  Speaker  20  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  called  a  news  conference 
Thursday  to  annoimce  our  support  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  frcMn  Southeast 
Asia  within  6  months  after  enactm«it 

Specifically,  we  armounced  we  would 
support  the  motion — to  be  offered  m  the 
House  this  week  by  CcHigre-ssman 
Whalen  of  Ohio — Instructing  the  House 
conferees  on  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  to  accept  the  Mans- 
field amendment 

We  CAlled  mi  all  Americans  anxious  to 
see  an  end  to  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  to  contact  their  Congressmen 
and  urge  them  to  support  the  Whalen 
motion. 
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On  March  31  in  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus 100  E>einocrats  voted  for  a  Decemlier 
31  withdrawal  deadline. 

On  June  17.  when  the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  was  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  158  Members — 135  Denio- 
crats  and  23  Republicans^— voted  in  ia- 
vor  of  it. 

On  June  28.  178  Members — 143  Demo- 
crats and  33  Republicans — voted  againfit 
a  motion  to  table  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment to  instruct  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  original  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  vote  to  end  our  involvement  has 
steadily  grown.  And  with  the  help  of  the 
public- — which  is  overwhelmingly  In  fa- 
vor of  getting  out  of  Southeast  Asia*— 
hopefully  next  week  we  will  have  the  nac- 
essary  number  of  votes  to  put  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  withdrawal  deadline  and  sub- 
sequently in  tune  at  last  with  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  Americans. 

The  Representatives  who  joined  m  the 
ne»s  conference  included  Jauks 
Abodtiezk.  Bella  Abzug,  Herman  Badilio. 
JoNArHAN  Bingham,  Phillip  Burton. 
John  Conyeks,  Ronald  Dellums.  Robert 
DsiMAN.  Bob  EcKHAaDx.  Don  Edwahcs. 
Don  Fkaseh,  Michael  Harrington.  Henry 
HnjTOSKi.  Bob  KAsmrif kixr  ,  Edw»rd 
Koch.  Abneh  Mtkva.  Parren  MiTCHEtL. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal.  William  F  Ry»n, 
and  John  Seiberling 

Following  is  a  statement  I  read  at  ttie 
ae*-s  conference. 

aXMAKKB     or     CONOmEiWMAN      .lOHM     O      LK:^ 

A  score  of  ir^e-mlnded  Congreasmen  wh»m 
we  will  Introduce  to  you  thU  morning  are 
holding  this  press  conference  In  order  U> 
asfiert  more  emphatically  our  detennlnatton 
to  persist  early  and  often  In  elli>rts  U)  ««id 
the  w&r  In  Southeast  Asia, 

SpeclflcAUy  at  this  moment  we  want  to 
reassert  our  support  of  the  Mansntld 
Amendment  m  its  mtwt  recent  form  callkig 
for  t«nnlna.tlon  of  United  States  mlllt»ry 
operatlonfi  In  Indochina  not  Ut«r  than  »lx 
monXhA  aSm  Its  enactment. 

PYanJUy.  six  months  Is  not  fcXjn  enoi^gh 
for  most  of  us  We  oonalder  that  the  Maas- 
fleld  Ajnendment  Is  a  compr'jmlse  but  c«r- 
tAlnlv  the  establishment  of  a  specltlc  d»te 
for  U  S  mlUCary  withdrawal  would  ba  a 
major  departure  from  the  shamefully  va^ie 
and  indecisive  policy  that  has  characterised 
our  '>peraUon8  in  the  Indochina  sphere  f  ir 
so  many  yeiars 

We  will  tupport  the  motion  offered  by 
Congreasman  Charlee  W  Whalen,  Jr  of  Ofclo 
to  lastjTjct  the  House  Canferece  to  acctpt 
the  Uajasfleld  Ameodmerit.  We  expect  tAat 
the  instruction  to  House  Conferees  will  c<i|ne 
to  the  floor  early  nert  w«*k.  more  lllc»ly 
Wednesday  t^ULQ  Tuesday 

The  preeent  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  our  judgment.  Is  not  ai  all  hopeful  lor 
ending  the  war 

The  bombing  continues  at  a  high  l«*el 
and  evldenUy  the  ground  war.  too  The  oaiy 
f.ldenc*  at  the  wars  oubaldence  Is  the  ffcct 
that  American  ground  troops  are  less  orten 
ootnmltted  to  batUe  ihjui  beretofore. 

The  South  Vietnamese  election,  which 
some  news  como^entators  called  a  "sma4h- 
.ng  victory"  for  President  TTileu,  was  a 
charade    A  nnaAhlng  vu-tory  orer  what? 

An  tneesaant  warfare  has  eontlntied  In  laos 
involving  DJ3,  forces  In  a  large  way — lOT^v- 
ing  mereenartaa  paid  by  ua,  and  lOTOlTtng 
enormous  eommitiikents  of  money  nixu4ng 
Into  bundreds  at  miiitr.r»«  of  dollars.  It  k  a 
claudeatlne  war  carried  oa  toy  tbs  Prasldtnt 
without  as  much  as  a    by  your  leave"  to  U^ 
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Congress.  II  Laos  la  a  side  Issue,  think  how 
great  by  comparison  la  our  Involvement  In  the 
m^ln  theatre,  naniely,  Vietnam. 

We  want  our  constituents  and  the  nation 
t<:>  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  slacken  for 
one  Instant  In  our  pursuit  of  peace  In  Viet- 
nam The  high-price  economy  that  engulfs  us 
here  cannot  be  cured  until  the  VS.A.  is  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  group  were 
lone  voices  kLx  years  ago  when  the  war  s 
esca.latlon  commenced  For  us  It  is  heartening 
to  have  the  support  now  ol  many  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  many  of  our  older 
coLleagueii  who  now  perceive  that  the  wai  s 
Continuation  mu.st  be  relentle.saly  opposed. 

We  urge  all  listeners  and  viewers  of  thl.s 
program  to  surely  reach  their  Congressman 
over  this  weekend  urging  him  to  vole  for  the 
Whalen  motion  for  the  House  to  accept  the 
Mansfleld    Amendment. 

Pi  r  our  part  all  of  us  here  at  this  con- 
ference will  continue  to  exert  every  Influence 
on  our  colleagues  who  are  not  yet  with  us 
for  an  early  end  to  the  Indochina  war  and 
especially  on  our  leadership  here  In  the 
House  It  Is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  the 
leadership,  while  It  Is  certainly  not  avid  for 
a  military  solution  to  the  war.  dues  n  il  yet 
go  ali>ng  with  the  majority  of  Its  own  Party 
In  the  House.  That  majority  was  manifest  by 
t^e  143  r>«>mrcrat.s  who  voted  "ftt  •Une  fi-r  the 
earlier  version  of  the  Mansneld  Amendmer.t 
to   end    the   war 

Our  Party  leaders  atKl  our  House  leaders 
should  be  leading  us  in  this  effort  We  want 
them  there  at  the  head  of  the  march  for 
peace  in  Indochina. 
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CRIME  VICTIMIZATION  COMPENSA- 
TION PASSED  LN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or    rBI*N8Tt.TAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  nimiber  of  peraons  In  thi^ 
country  who  are  victims  of  violent  crimes 
Is  steadily  Increasing  Not  many  experi- 
ences can  be  more  diflQcult  for  an  Indi- 
vidual and  his  family  than  to  be  a  victim 
of  violent  crime  Few  States  ofler  any 
financial  t>elp  to  victims. 

Last  week,  my  friend  and  our  former 
colleague.  William  Cahlll.  Oovemor  of 
New  Jersey,  signed  into  law  a  bill  pro- 
viding up  to  $10,000  compensation  for  the 
victims  of  violent  crimes  I  commend  the 
Governor  and  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
for  their  action 

New  Jersey  is  only  tlie  sixth  State  to 
begin  such  a  program.  California.  Hawaii. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
already  liave  functioning  programs  I 
would  hope  that  more  States  take  action 
to  aid  victims  of  Crimea. 

I  insert  Uie  article.  "Cahlll  OKs  BlU  To 
Help  Pay  Crime  Victims,"  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin.  October  5. 
1971,  which  describes  Bom«  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  New  Jersey  program.  In 
the  Recobd. 

The  article  follows: 

Cahhx  OKs  Bill  To  Hblf  P*t  CmiMZ  Vic- 
TUta — S-MxMBa  Boabd  Coulo  Awab* 
•  10.000  fob  Damaoks 

(By  Ronald  V    Teunls) 
TaiNToN    -  Victims    of    violent    crimes    In 

New    Jsraey    may    be    compensated     up    to 

•  10.000  under  a  Mil  signed  Into  law  yesterday 

by  Oovernor  Cahlll. 


The  bUl,  one  of  the  first  of  ite  kind  In  tbe 
nation,  establlahes  a  three-member  board 
to  award  damages  for  medic&l  bills  or  loss  ol 
Income  as  a  result  of  a  violent  crime. 

Covering  rlcttms  or  crimes  committed 
after  Nov.  I,  the  bill  appropriates  •3SO.0O0, 
an  amount  which  Cahlll  said  may  be  In- 
creased If  oecessary. 

mCST  TIME  rO«  9TATK 

The  appropriation  covers  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972 

In  .signing  the  bill.  Cahlll  noted  "that  for 
the  tlr&t  time  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  help  the  Luaocent 
victim.?  of  crime,  who  all  too  often  are  left 
to  t^elr  own  devices  to  pay  hospital  and 
medical  expenses." 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  SLate  Sen.  Alfred  N 
Beadleston  ( R-Monmouth) ,  allows  victims 
of  a  kidnaping,  assault,  rape  and  lewd  or 
obecene  acts  to  file  claims 

COMPFNSATION    PHOCEDfRE 

In  addition,  claims  ctin  be  filed  by  the 
dependents  of  a  murder  or  manslaughter 
victim. 

Under  provisions  of  the  new  law.  the  three- 
meml>er  board  in  determining  awards  may 
require  examination  of  the  victim  by  an 
impartial  Diedical  expert. 

They  also  will  give  ponstderatton  to  any 
other  compensation  received  by  the   victim. 

Persozis  filing  claims^  they  may  not  live 
with  or  be  related  to  the  criminal  must 
do  so  within  one  year. 

MUST    BI    REPOBTIH 

Offenses  must  have  been  report.ed  to  the 
police  within  three  months. 

Cjovernor  CalilU.  notliig  th.it  most  of  the 
small  appropriation  goes  towards  adminis- 
tration expeii-ses  and  salarlefi.  said  he  would 
appoint  only  two  of  the  board's  three  mem- 
bent  in  an  effort  to  stretch  funds  needed  for 
awird* 


morp:  benefits  from  space 

PROGRAM 

HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  n-oHTDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\-ES 

Wednetday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  FREY  Mr  Speaker,  on  October  12. 
a  column  by  Claire  Sterling  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  once  again 
lllu.«rtrates  the  many  spin-off  benefits  of 
the  .<!pace  profrram.  The  ERT8  program 
which  is  described,  will  be  of  Immeasur- 
able benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  around  the  world.  The 
article  follows: 

Seeing   the   Whole   Uobij) — Remote 

Sensing   at  492   Miles   Up 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Tli>Mr.  By  next  March  a  satellite  called 
Krt-*-A  win  be  able  to  tell  ua  how  fast  the 
Sahara  Is  advancing  northward  and  south- 
ward along  a  4.000-mlle  front,  where  under- 
ground water  Is  rising  toward  the  surface 
beneath  half  a  mUllon  square  miles  of  Libyan 
desert,  whether  to  expect  shortfalls  or 
bumper  crops  of  grain  In  the  northern  or 
Southern  hemisphere,  where  prospectors 
ought  to  look  for  oil  or  molybdenum,  whether 
f>otato  blight  is  about  to  break  out  In  Maine 
or  coconut  wUt  In  Kerala,  who  Is  dumping 
how  much  mercury  into  aocne  Tugoalav  river 
or  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  which  Antarctic  Ice- 
bergs might  be  towed  to  California  to  cool 
hot  water  from  atomic  power  plsjita. 

Alas,  Brta-A  wUl  not  be  able  to  take  the 
temperature  g<  plants  oomlng  down  wltli  a 
(erer    But  Crta-B  wUl,  a  year  Uter. 

The  procedure  is  known  as  ranaote  sensing. 
which  It  literally  la.  The  sensing  will  be  done 
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from  orbit  493  miles  above  the  earth,  with  a 
battery  of  scatteronieterB.  Infra-red  scanners, 
laser  profilers,  side-looking  radar,  anti-lurch, 
shudder  and  yaw  installations,  antennae  to 
communicate  with  earth  sensors  sending  up 
ground  truth,  multi-spectral  camera  windows 
and   Haselblad  cameras. 

You  don't  really  need  all  this  to  sense 
remotely.  Any  bush  pilot  can  do  It  If  he  can 
fly  a  straight  line  in  a  Cessna  two-seater, 
with  Infra-red  Ektachrome  film  and  filters 
he  could  buy  anywhere.  Armies  do  quite  a 
bit  of  It  too.  with  more  expensive  lines  of 
equipment  ( the  U-2  senses  very  well  re- 
motely) .  and  astronauts  have  Inevitably  done 
some  in  the  course  of  doing  other  things 
But  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
earth  mission  satellite  H^ts  A.  which  is  going 
lo  sense  every  corner  of  the  world  every  18 
days — 10,000  square  miles  In  a  single  Instant 
of  time — for  a  year,  with  such  stunning  ac- 
curacy that  it  can  learn  more  than  a  farmer 
knows  about  his  own  10-acre  field  within  a 
1  per  cent  margin  of  error. 

This  will  give  the  human  race  Its  first 
chance  to  take  an  Inventory  of  the  planet; 
what  exactly  Is  on  It  In  the  way  of  plants, 
animals,  forests,  land,  water,  minerals, 
people:  what  stresses  nature,  and  we,  are 
putting  on   it 

The  project  is  NASA's  and  with  It  the 
credit  for  putting  Erts-As  singular  talents 
at  the  world's  disposal.  Everybody  was  In- 
vited to  submit  projects  In  a  dozen  fields — 
forestry,  geology,  hydrology,  geography,  car- 
tography, meteorology,  climatology,  ocean- 
ography, demography,  environmental  qual- 
ity— for  lu  3S0-odd  experiments.  Thirty-two 
countries  did,  sjnd  even  those  who  didn't  will 
be  free  to  buy  prints  ol  any  10.000  square- 
mile  picture  for  about  •6 

It  is  not  so  much  the  versatility  of  this 
satellite  as  the  harmony  of  the  world  It  will 
explore  that  makes  so  many  simuliaueous 
and  often  revolutionary  experiments  p>08slble. 
All  objects  on  earth  with  temperatures  above 
absolute  zero  (  -373°  C)  radiate  electromag- 
netic energy,  and  receive  radiation  from  their 
surroundings.  All  of  this  shows  up  some- 
where on  the  electromagneUc  8{>ectrum.  and 
can  be  sensed  at  enormous  distances  by  laser 
or  radar,  or  Infra-red  and  panchromatic  film. 
On  an  Indian  coconut  plantation  In  Kerala, 
for  Instance,  the  crowns  of  healthy  coconut 
palnis  show  up  red  on  Infra-red  false  color 
film,  Jacktrees  a  brighter  red,  cashews  pink, 
and  some  trees  that  look  perfectly  all  right 
to  the  naked  eye  turn  pale  on  film,  meaning 
they  have  a  virus.  There  Is  hardly  a  limit  to 
what  Erts-A  will  be  able  to  "see"  like  this: 
vigorous  and  ailing  crops  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  moisture  In  soil,  overgrazed  land,  lost 
or  uncounted  |>eople.  geological  faults  or 
folds  suggesting,  respectively  mineral  and 
fuel  deposits,  oil  slicks  on  the  sea.  smoke 
plumes  in  the  air.  pollutants  In  lakes  or 
rivers.  It  can  even  see  which  rivers  can  sur- 
vive pollution  better  than  others:  and  what 
It  doesn't  see  It  will  hear,  by  radio,  from  the 
eaxth  sensors 

If  It  did  nothing  but  tell  countries  what 
they  are  actually  doing  with  their  own  land. 
Erts-A  would  be  a  godsend.  No  country 
really  knows,  though  all  of  them  really  must. 
The  United  States,  for  Instance,  simply  can- 
not keep  track  of  changing  land  use  tending, 
among  other  things,  to  form  megalopoll  such 
as  Bosnywash  (Boston.  New  Tork.  Washing- 
ton )  which  win  soon  be  needing  three  bUllon 
gallons  of  water  dally.  Yet  for  all  the  Ameri- 
cans' technological  Ingenuity,  the  federal 
government  took  10  years  to  prepare  a  de- 
tailed land  use  map  selling  for  •lOO  and 
hopelessly  out  of  date  on  publication.  Even 
the  U-a.  sensing  remotely,  would  need  to 
take  a  mUllon  pictures  to  do  the  American 
Job.  Krt*-A  can  do  It  with  660. 

For  poor  oountrles  who  often  don't  know 
not  only  what  they're  doing,  but  what  theyTe 
not  doing  with  their  land — what  rich  soil 
may  lie  unuasd  or  timber  uncut,  what  water 
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may  be  waiting  underground  to  be  tapped, 
what  dazzling  natural  wealth  they  may  be 
sitting  on — Erts-A   Is  a  pearl   beyond  price. 

They  are  evidently  aware  of  it  too,  since 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  NASA,  which  has  In- 
vested tlOO  mUllon  In  Erts-A  and  B.  Is  not 
giving  Its  product  away  for  nothing.  The  data 
will  be  free,  but  all  32  countries  taking  part 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  interpreting,  which 
costs  an  arm.  and  make  the  findings  avail- 
able to  NASA  Nobody  seems  to  mind,  not 
even  indigent  Mall,  which  hopes  to  develop 
the  Niger  Basin's  water  resources  with  Erts- 
A's  help.  Furthermore,  when  an  Interna- 
tional workshop  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor  last 
summer  to  teach  jjeople  how  to  Interpret 
Erts  data  400  showed  up  from  53  countries, 
at  their  own  expense 

Still,  there's  a  limit  to  how  much  they  can 
spend.  Interpreting  Is  nearly  everything 
where  remote  sensing  is  concerned,  an  art  as 
much  as  a  science  Scientists  and  managers 
can  be  oriented  In  use  of  the  data  In  only 
five  weeks,  at  the  University  of  California. 
But  It  takes  a  year  and  a  lot  more  money  to 
train  a  resUly  good  Interpreter  Scholarships 
are  reportedly  on  the  way.  which  the  FAO 
hopes  to  administer  and  certainly  ought  to. 
If  only  to  avoid  giving  the  whole  enterprise 
a   too-stlckv   American   label. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  JOHN  J. 
BOARDMAN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  attended  the  golden 
jubilee  celebration  dinner,  marking  the 
retirement  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished churchmen  in  the  United  States. 
His  Excellency  Bishop  John  J.  Board- 
man.  Bishop  Boardman  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn  in  November  18&4  and  moet  of 
his  life  has  centered  around  the  Brooklyn 
community  where  he  attended  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  Parochial  School.  St. 
John's  Preparatory  School,  and  St.  Johns 
College  Immediately  following  his  grad- 
uation from  St.  John's  College,  young 
John  Boardman  successfully  passed  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  semi- 
nary. With  the  approval  of  the  Diocesan 
Chancellor,  he  was  Eissigned  to  pursue  his 
theological  studies  at  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary attached  to  the  college  from  which 
he  had  just  graduated.  On  May  21.  1924. 
John  Boardman  was  in  the  first  class  to 
be  ordained  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  E,  MoUoy,  DX).  at  that  time  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 

Bishop  Boardman 's  priestly  assign- 
ments Included  St.  Mary.  Mother  of 
Jesus,  from  1923  to  1931  where  he  served 
as  curate  under  Father  Theodore  King; 
his  first  pastorate  at  St,  Anne's  in  Brent- 
wood from  1931  to  1937,  the  parish  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Fenoa  where  he  succeeded 
Msgr.  John  M.  Hilpert  until  June  1944; 
the  pastorate  of  Holy  Name  Parish ;  and 
in  1959  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  where  he  served  until  his 
retirement  in  1970. 

In  the  spring  of  1937  Bishop  Boardman 
was  named  as  Brooklyn  diocesan  director 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  He  was 
simultaneously  named  to  direct  for  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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Childhood  Association  and  served  in  both 
capacities  for  nearly  30  years.  Bishop 
Boardman  also  served  as  a  contributmg 
columnist  on  the  Tablet,  he  was  elected 
to  membership  on  the  national  board  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  Eind  also  to 
membership  on  its  finance  committee 
and  became  national  treasurer  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Bishop  Boardman  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  t'.ie  missions,  having 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  board,  of 
Catholic  Medical  Missions,  launching  the 
Diocesan  Cooperative  Mission  plan  and 
serving  on  the  Bishops'  committee  for  the 
implementation  of  the  missionar>'  direc- 
tives of  Vatican  n. 

Pop>e  Pius  XH  Bishop  Boardman  Papal 
Chamberlain  with  the  title  of  verj'  rever- 
end monslgnor  and  also  raised  him  to 
domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of  right 
reverend  monslgnor  In  1969.  he  was 
named  by  Pope  Paul  VI  as  assistant  at 
the  papal  throne. 

Bishop  Boardman  has  conferred  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  on  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  children  and  adult 
converts.  His  work  and  dedication  to  his 
church  have  been  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration to  yoimg  and  old  aUke.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  Bishop  Boardman 
as  my  friend  and  mentor  and  wish  him 
every  happiness  during  his  golden  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CALirOENlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  challenge  of  water  quality  control 
today  envisions  massive,  almost  super- 
human feats  of  engineering — projects  are 
needed  not  only  to  sanitize  the  flow  of 
waste  from  huge  industries,  but  to  purge 
whole  bodies  of  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  even 
oceans. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  a  large  part 
of  the  pollution  crisis  we  face  today  can 
be  overcome  through  local  projects  of  a 
much  more  approachable  dimension. 

Today,  thousands  of  small  towns  in  the 
United  States  sUll  lack  elementary  or 
basic  sewage  disposal  systems.  They  are. 
regrettably,  unwilling  but  substantial 
contributors  to  the  raw  waste  flowing 
into  our  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and  coastal 
waters. 

What  we  cannot  lose  site  of  is  the  fact 
that  a  local  sewage  disposal  system  not 
only  prevents  the  pollution  of  an  area 
stream,  and  ultimately  of  a  larger  body  of 
water  down  the  line,  but  it  also  enhances 
the  living  conditions  within  the  commu- 
nity, thereby  increasing  its  chances  for 
future  improvement  In  the  development 
of  modem  homes  and  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
can  and  miist  place  increasing  emphasis 
on  programs  which  afford  our  rural  areas 
the  means  to  develop  these  vital  systems. 
And,  in  the  rural  community  facilities 
program,  made  avallahle  throivh  the 
Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratioo  of  the 
U.S.  Department  oi  A^culture,  we  have 
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such  a  prorram.  This  faculties  prognsn 
provides  a  means  of  loan  ftaumcinir,  svp- 
plemented  where  necessary  by  grants,  »r 
smaller  towns  and  settled  areas  at  tlie 
coantryside,  to  Install  central  water  sife- 
tems  and  waste  disposal  systems  Umt 
bare  been  delayed  for  lack  of  axiy  otter 
available  source  of  flxumctnc.  This  pm- 
Kram  has  beRun  to  show  its  effect  In  dUr 
First  Consressianal  District  alon«  the 
tuHthemmost  section  of  coast,  including 
our  beautiful  redwood  country. 

Several  projects  in  the  area  typify  h«w 
local  communities,  working  with  tii«lr 
Fanners  Home  Administration  county 
ofBces.  can  and  have  contributed  to 
cleaning  up  and  protecting  our  rivers. 

For  a  total  of  $145,000  in  loons.  Farm- 
ers Home  has  enabled  the  towns  of  Bl«e 
Lake  and  Femdale.  in  Humboldt  County, 
to  bring  inadequate  sewer  systems  up  to 
date.  Blue  Lake's  Improved  system  af- 
fords antipollution  protection  to  the  Mad 
River  and,  at  Femdale,  the  same  pro- 
tection will  be  realized  for  Francis  Cre* 
and  the  Salt  River,  which  are  important 
sources  of  irrigation  water,  fine  flahinc. 
and  natural  habitat  area  for  wildlife. 

In  SoocHna  County,  a  new  sewer  syste*i 
for  the  Occidental  conununity  employlnK 
$40,000  in  FHA  loan  and  grant  assist- 
ance, has  sucoessfully  checked  a  flow  of 
raw  sewage  into  Dutch  Mill  Creek. 

In  another  sitiuition.  the  Windsor  com- 
munity, one  of  our  substantial  towns  of 
Sonoma  County,  has  cleared  up  a  serloue 
pollution  problem  of  Its  domestic  wat«r 
supply — ooe  that  would  have  continued 
to  exist  as  lc«ig  as  no  sewer  system  was 
present  to  check  oontamlnation  of  the 
drinking  water  from  wells  in  time  of  wet 
weather.  Windsor  now  has  both  a  water 
system  and  a  sewer  system,  developed 
through  the  rural  community  prograrn 
Loans  account  for  $635,000  of  the  $813.- 
000  in  FHA  financing. 

Administrator  James  V.  Smith  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  reporte 
that  the  nationwide  field  forces  of  hte 
agency  have  Identified  30,000  rural  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  still  lack- 
ing safe  and  adequate  sewer  system*, 
and  31.000  lacking  modem  central  wato- 
systems  at  this  late  date  in  the  20th 
century. 

Administrator  Smith,  State  director 
Douglas  Young,  and  the  field  forces  of 
Farmers  Hc»ne  are  doing  a  highly  com- 
mendable Job  in  their  work  to  alleviatt 
this  great  shortcoming,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied that  President  Nixon  has  taken  a 
lead  to  doubling  the  allocation  of  loan 
authority  available  to  Farmers  Uodi£ 
this  year  as  compared  with  only  2  yeare 
ago.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  is 
available  to  FHA  for  rural  water  anfl 
sewer  loans  this  fiscal  year. 

Congress  has  presently  appropriated 
$100  million  for  grants  to  supplement  the 
loam  program,  and  we  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  make  full  use  of  that  authority. 
Many  more  projects  such  as  Blue  Lake; 
Femdale,  Occidental,  and  Windsor  are 
needed,  not  only  to  protect  the  com- 
munities, but  to  enormously  reduce  the 
damage  done  to  the  fresh  and  coastal 
water  of  the  United  States. 

DoU&T  tor  dcJlar,  no  program  today  k 
producing  faster  progress  nor  better 
effects  in  the  cause  of  water  poilutioa 
control  than  this  FHA  program  of  mod- 
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est,  local  projects.  I  commend  Fanners 
Home  most  highly  for  their  efforts  In 
this  vital  fVeld  of  pollution  control. 


CORRESPONDENCE  TO  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  SECURITIES  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 
IN  1-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the 
following  correspondence  between  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr  Bruce  H.  Mason 
and  Mr.  William  J.  Casey.  Chairman  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission: 

O.   ft    M.    iMTKSTMUfT   CKNTSS   IMC. 

IfUlianapoUt,  Ind.,  September  17,  1971. 
Mr.  Wn.i.nM  J.  Cabbt, 

Chairman,  SecurUiet  and  Exctumfe  Commia- 
tton,  Wattiington.  D.C. 
Deab  Ma.  Caost:  Tbla  letter  Is  directed  U) 
you  as  comment  on  your  propoeal  ui  amend 
Rule  15c3-I  as  ata.tad  Ln  reie&se  number  938S, 
dated  August  13,  1971 

It  Is  also  directed  to  you  because  of  a 
quote  attributed  to  you  In  the  August  16. 
1971  Issue  of  "U.S.  News  and  World  Report" 
which  was:  "Today  Just  about  anybody  with 
•5.000.00  and  a  telephone  -an  become  a 
broker -dealer."  Curiously,  this  Is  almost  word 
for  word  the  sajne  quote  attributed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Merrill  Lynch 
Pierce  Pellen  &  Smith,  Inc  some  time  back 
in  -The  Wall  Street  Journal." 

I  demand  an  inxmedlate  and  public  ajxJogy 
for  the  above  statement  One  could  expect 
such  a  renuu-k  from  one  who  holds  a  rested 
economic  poaltlon  In  the  industry,  but  from 
the  purpOTted,  unbUs«d  Chairman  of  the 
SBC  It  Is  unquestionably  defamatory,  and 
If  not  completely  misrepreaentatlve  of  the 
facts.  It  certainly  la  not  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  facts. 

8BC-NA8r>-Congre88)nnal  activity  has  re- 
sulted at  last  count.  I  bellcTe.  In  six  financial 
reports  we  have  been  required  to  Hie  with  the 
SEC  and.  or  NASD  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
pay  a  fee  to  Insure  each  customer  of  this 
Arm  for  $50,000.00,  etc..  etc.  In  addition, 
everybody  must  pass  a  regulatory  teat  and  fill 
out  applications  which  disclose  past  history 
(under  threat  of  perjury,  etc  )  of  all  financial 
and.  or  public  past  artlrtaes,  etc  .  etc  This 
as  you  know,  or  should  know,  is  Just  a 
partial  disclosure  of  tbe  requirements  to 
get  Into  and  stay  In  this  bualness  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Qnanclal  requirements. 

Tou  and  the  Chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch 
are  simply  continuing  a  distortion  perpe- 
trated on  the  public  by  the  SEC-NASD-New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange  complex  which  Is  that 
the  greater  the  net  capital  the  greater  Is  the 
safety  to  the  public.  Nothing  Is  more  false 
and  I  challenge  you  to  publldy  debate  the 
queetlon.  Your  failure  to  either  publicly 
apologize  or  to  confront  me  in  a  public  de- 
bate on  the  subject  Is  a  reflection  on  your 
own  moral  integrity. 

The  real  atrocity  here  Is,  in  the  view  of  the 
performance  of  many  large  net  capita! 
firms  for  the  last  two  years  the  never  ceas- 
ing SEC-NA.SD  attack  on  the  small  broker- 
dealer  should  again  revert  to  net  capltiil  as 
the  target. 

It  would  seem  patently  obvious  that  one 
Ooodbody  bankruptcy  dwarfs  the  potentlaJ 
aanger  to  the  public  ir  all  firms  with  net 
capital  leM  than  $25,000  00  were  to  go  to 
the  wall  simultaneously  If  you  won't  accept 
that,  bow  about  aU  the  NT  Stock  Exchange 
firms  that  went  bankrupt  over  the  last  few 
yean  versus  those  firms  lass  the  •3A.000.00 
net  capital   both  deceased   and  surviving? 
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Your  proposal  devotee  only  a  brief  Jurtlfl- 
catlon  for  the  elimination  of  an  firms  with 
leas  than  $39,00000  net  capital  Wouldnt  It 
be  morally  and  ethically  honest  to  publicly 
state  what  percentage  of  firms  with  less  than 
$29.000  00  net  capital  had  "liquidation  pro- 
ceedings or  were  adjudged  bankrupit"  ver- 
sus those  that  "survived,"  and  of  those  that 
were  problems  how  many  were  In  business 
prior  to  1906?  How  do  these  percentages 
compare  with  the  i)ercentage8  of  those  firms. 
the  ones  who  for  the  present,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  In  business  because  their  net 
capital  exceeds  $25,000  DC 

This  whole  affair  Is  slckenly  familiar  to  the 
Commission's  previous  19<J5  promulgation  of 
minimum  net  capital  requirements  If  those 
werent  enough,  why  will  these  be  suflJclenf 
It  would  seem  very  probable  that  you  will 
be  back  again,  and  the  likely  end  result  will 
be  a  handful  of  $100.000  00  plus  net  capital 
firms,  all  members  of  a  single  national  stock 
exchange. 

If,  Mr  Casey,  there  Is  the  remotest  chance 
you  are  still  with  me,  and  if  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  Commission  are  only  Interested  In 
protecting  the  public  and  not  eliminating 
the  small  broker,  then  here  Is  the  way  you 
can  do  It  and  simplify  enforcement  at  the 
same  time! 

Exempt  from  minimum  net  capital  re- 
quirements and  the  20-1  rule  too,  any  broker- 
dealer  who  does  business  In  the  following 
manner: 

Hypothecates  none  of  the  public's  securi- 
ties or  cash  In  any  way  In  no  other  way  may 
he  use  the  public's  nv>ney  Holds  securities 
for  customers  for  safe- keeping  only  If  they 
are  already  registered  In  the  cxistomers  name 
Holds  no  negotiable  securities  or  "street 
name"  securities  except  In  transit  for  de- 
livery or  transfer  Doesn't  sell  short,  long, 
puts  or  calls,  nor  use  margin  accounts  for 
his  own  portfolio,  or  as  jjrlnclple  If  It  In  any 
way  Involves  the  cturtomer's  money  or  se- 
curities Doesn't  make  a  market  In  any  stock 
Sells  and  buys  for  the  public  as  agent  only 
I  Mutual  funds  and  municipal  bond  fund,? 
are  principal  transactions  In  theory  only  ) 

Makes  no  free  deliveries  or  shipments  and 
segregates  the  public's  monies  until  deliv- 
eries are  made  by  bank-draft  Here  there 
should  be  an  exception  ao  that  the  very 
small  Investor  Is  not  ptenallsed  and  that  Is, 
a  broker  would  be  allowed  $1,00000.  or  sonw 
such  figure  justified  by  his  net  capital,  to  l)e 
in  free  delivery  and,  or  shipment  at  any  other 
time. 

I  have  In  the  past  challenged  both  staff 
members  of  the  SEC  and  the  NASD  to  show 
how  the  public  Is  endangered  If  a  firm  oper- 
ates as  above  They  have  agreed  there  are 
only  two  ways.  One  Is  a  bad  trade,  but  the 
public  Is  the  cause  of  the  bad  trade;  I've 
got  a  problem  with  another  broker,  not  the 
public.  The  other  Is  by  fraud  and  conver- 
sion Mr  Casey,  net  capital  Is  no  protection 
against  fraud  and  conversion,  and  I  believe 
you    know   It. 

Thl.s  firm  ha.s  been  registered  with  the 
SEC  since  December  1962  I've  been  Uceosed 
as  a  securities  saleaman  since  February  1959 
At  no  time  has  this  flrn^  bad  any  problem 
with  the  SEC-NASD  or  Indiana  Securities 
Commission  The  same  applies  to  me  as  an 
Individual.  We've  never  even  had  a  cus- 
tomer complaint. 

Once  when  I  was  complaining  to  a  NASD 
staff  member  about  double-standards  In  their 
enforcement,  he  said  there  was  nn  basis  for 
my  complaint  because  Merrill  Lynch  was 
Qned  more  a  month  (I  think  he  said  a 
week)  by  the  NASD  than  my  entire  Net 
Capital. 

Once  in  1965  and  again  In  1967  the  SEC 
denied  me  exemption  from  the  minimum  net 
capital  rule,  although  the  rule  states  exemp- 
tions are  permissible,  and  staff  members  ad- 
muted  to  me  orally  that  the  public's  money 
would  not  be  endangered  If  the  exemptions, 
aa  requested,  had  been  allowed. 

Mr    Casey,  perhaps  you  and  Merrill  Lynch 
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can  •••  Um  pubUc  endangered  by  this  firm 
being  allowed  to  continue  in  buslneaa  under 
the  above  basis.  I  cannot  I  If  you  can.,  then 

show   DM  I 

Mr.  Caaey,  one  more  personal  comment, 
please  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  wlU 
not  take  personal  affront  to  this  letter,  I 
have  long  been  a  personal  admirer  of  your 
career,  and  subscriber  to  your  publications. 
Very  simply,  this  proposed  amendment  forces 
me  to  fight  for  my  life.  I  ctannot  do  that 
confined  to  the  language  of  a  Harvard  lawyer 
submitting  a  diplomatic  brief  for  the  State 
Department. 

■Very  sincerely  yours. 

Bbccb  H  Masoh, 

SBcmirrtBB  akb  Exchange  CoMXtosTON. 
Wa»hington.  DC  .  StTptemher  23,  1971, 
Mr    BittckH    Mason. 

PresiOfmt,  04rM  Invettment  Center,  Inc  , 
IndlanapolU,  Ind. 

Deai  Mb.  Masoi*  I  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  our  proposal  to  amend  Rule  I5c3-1 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  views  are 
going  to  receive  my  fullest  corjslderatlon 
prior  to  any  final  action  by  the  CommlSBlon 
In  this  matter 

I  regret  that  my  sutement  In  the  August 
18  Issue  of  US  News  &  World  Report  was 
Interpreted  as  showing  bias  against  small 
broker-dealers  and  I  apologize  for  this.  I  am 
ftilly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the  small- 
broker-dealer  to  the  market  place  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Commission  has 
and  will  continue  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  their  continued  existence  as  we  perform 
our  regulatory  responsibilities. 
Sincerely, 

William  J   Castt, 

Ctiairman. 


A.   CARTER   MYERS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP    TKNNSaSEI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'BS 

Wednrsdav.  October  13.  1971 
Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  east  Ten- 
nessee has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
A  Carter  Myers,  a  man  who  gave  moral 
and  material  support  to  his  community 
throughout  his  life.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  inserting  in  the 
R£coRD  the  following  sUtement  from 
the  Knoxvllle,  Tenn  .  News-Sentinel  of 
September  30: 

A    Carter  MyER.s 

Many  people  will  remember  and  revere 
A.  Carter  Myers  as  the  guiding  hand  for 
many  years  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  A&I  Pair 
and  the  horse  show  facility  at  Chllhowee 
Park  which  bears  hu  name  wlU  perpetuate 
that  memory.  But  there  was  so  much  mor» 
that  Carter  Myers  did  and  embraced  roostlv 
In  the  agrlcultvu^  and  farming  world,  and 
In  Community  Improvement  projects,  that 
he  became  a  legend   In   Bast  Tennessee 

Born  on  a  farm,  with  a  probing  spirit  that 
led  him  throughout  his  life  to  fields  of  agri- 
cultural research  and  perfection,  from  Fu- 
ture Farmers  and  4- H  Club  leadership  to 
Master  Parmer,  and  from  livestock  Judging 
and  Ag  Club  engrossment  to  burley  and 
fertuizer  refinement  and  marketing.  Carter 
Myers  forged  constantly  ahemd  to  make 
farming  and  agriculture  the  scientific  bless- 
ing It  la  today  His  InteresU  in  agricul- 
ture were  as  great  m  the  range  of  afrtcul- 
lure  Itself,  and  hU  vitality  thrived  with  the 
years  Ha  was  also  a  valued  director  of  Park 
National  Bank,  the  NaahvlUe  brmnch  of  the 
Federal  Beserr*  Bank  of  AUanta.  and  had 
been  a  director  of  Robinson  Supply  Co. 
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of  Bradley  Supply  Co.,  both  of  CleveUnd; 
was  a  past  trust«e  of  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  and  was  active  in  other  dvlc  and 
urtMui  as  well  ••  rural  organlaatlona. 

Sast  Ten  nasi  as  la  parUoularly  fortunaU  In 
Its  harltage  of  Carter  Myvrs'  pioneering  apiiH 
and  tnaatlabls  drive,  but  agriculture  the 
country  over  is  better  because  of  him.  He 
leaves  a  life  of  accomplishment  for  which 
we  all  are  thankful 
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views   that  are  pertinent   to   rural   devei<..>p- 
ment  here  in  Arkansas. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
in  Congress  consider  the  urgent  need 
for  redirecting  a  portion  of  the  Nation's 
resources  to  put  them  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  our  nomnetropolltan  areas, 
I  have  found  encouraging  some  of  the 
efforts  these  areas  are  making  in  their 
own  behalf.  Many  of  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  sparsely  populated  States 
and  small  towns  and  counties  have  been 
in  response  to  the  establishm^t  of  Fed- 
eral programs  Others  are  the  result  of 
innovation  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  residents  themselves 

There  are  two  most  important  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  from  these 
efforts.  The  first  is  that  our  people  want 
to  be  able  to  choose  to  continue  to  live 
where  they  are  and  make  it  possible  for 
their  youth  to  have  that  choice.  So,  with 
the  very  slim  resources  available  to  them, 
they  are  trying  to  keep  their  economies 
vigorous  or  to  revitalize  them.  The  sec- 
ond Is  that  even  though  they  have 
learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
many  of  the  existing  Federal  programs 
are  not  realistically  geared  to  their  use, 
they  are  making  an  effort  to  comply  with 
participation  requirements. 

These  areas  have  demonstrated  good 
faith:  that  they  are  wining  to  do  their 
part.  I  would  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
can  devise  the  programs  which  we  must 
have  to  help  them  and  our  Nation  ac- 
complish its  goals  of  making  it  possible 
for  our  people  to  hve  a  satisfying,  mean- 
mgful  hfe  in  the  place  of  their  choice 
During  the  community  development 
hearing  I  conducted  in  Brinkley,  Ark., 
on  August  30,  William  S.  Bonner,  chair- 
man of  the  city  planning  division  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  Bertram  F. 
Wakeley,  assistant  directo.-  for  State 
planmng  and  program  development  of 
the  Arkansas  Department  of  Planning, 
presented  testimony  relating  to  the 
needs  of  nonmetropoLtan  areas  and  to 
the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
Arkansas. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  what 
they  had  to  say  of  interest: 

Statement  bt  'Wiu.iam  S.  Bonnee 
Congressman  Alexander,  I  am  William  S 
Bonner,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  Division,  University  of  Ai*ansas, 
FayettevUle.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Oovernors,  American  InsUtuU  of  Planners 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Community  Development  Society  of 
America,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity    to    ap[>ear    and    present    aome 


'ACTORS  umuiiuta  coMMtTwrrr  development 
ArkaxisaE  U  basically  a  rural  or  nonmetro- 
poUtan  SUt«.  We  have  two  Standard  Metro- 
poUUn  SUtlstlcal  Areas  wholly  within  the 
State  and  share  three  others  with  adjacent 
states.  When  we  speak  oT  these  metropolitan 
areas  we  are  referring  to  areas  with  centra! 
cities  of  60,000  or  more  population,  their 
counties  and  those  adjacent  that  are  socially 
and  economically  tied  to  the  central  city 
Seven  of  the  SUte's  75  counties  are  part  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas— 
the  remaining  68  counties  of  relatively  dis- 
persed population  make  up  nonmetropolltan 
Arkansas.  When  we  speak  of  nonmetropolltan 
areas,  we  are  speaking  of  urban  places  with 
less  than  50,000  population,  a  network  of 
smaller  communities,  and  the  Individual  liv- 
ing units  dispersed  over  the  countryside 

There  are  a  number  of  facton  that  affect 
the  development  of  the  State.  One  is  cer- 
tainly its  dispersed  population  and  the  rela- 
tively small  number  oT  larger  urban  centers. 
In  1970,  Arkansas  had  only  five  cities  with 
over  35,000  population  and  four  of  these  were 
in  the  metropolitan  areas.  Of  the  432  Incor- 
porations In  the  SUt«,  362  were  tinder  2,500 
population — thus  the  Incorporations  of  Ar- 
kansas are  predominantly  small  communities 
which  the  U.S  Census  depict  as  nonurban 
places. 

One  must  recognize  that  individualism  is 
still  a  strong  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
SUte's  population  There  Is  stui  a  strong  be- 
lief that  the  application  of  the  police  power 
to  control  use  and  development  of  land  un- 
duly limits  one's  freedom.  There  are  many 
who  live  In  small  communities  and  the  rural 
countryside  to  escape  not  only  the  more 
crowded  environment  but  also  the  formalized 
controls  and  higher  taxes  found  in  larger 
urban  centers.  Many  of  these  Individuals  look 
upon  governmental  planning  and  develop- 
ment as  a  threat  to  their  way  of  living  and 
thus  may  oppose  any  governmental  effort  to 
Influence  community  development. 

A  third  factor  In  community  development 
Is  a  generally  low  level  of  financial  resources 
due  to  mlUage  limitations  for  general  and 
special  purposes.  This  lack  of  resources  re- 
sults In  a  low  level  of  community  facilities 
and  services. 

Another  factor  in  fostering  interest  In 
community  development  Is  that  many  do  not 
see  that  their  community  will  be  the  one 
that  win  be  recipient  of  a  major  Industry  and 
thus  experience  substantial  growth. 

The  organization  and  structure  of  Arkansas 
political  institutions  have  not  changed  signif- 
icantly since  the  adoptloL  of  the  1872  ooc- 
stituUon  to  compensate  for  the  technology 
explosion  which  puts  our  rural  populations 
at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  terms  of  either 
responding  or  reacting  to  their  best  poten- 
tials for  social  and  economic  development  or 
to  initiatives  taken  by  State  and  Federal 
governments  Our  smaller  and  more  dispersed 
communities  are  today  far  less  "masters  of 
their  fare"  than  the  larger  metropolitan  cen- 
ters as  Uttle  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  and  Fort 
Smith.  In  particular.  State  law  as  it  stands 
now  does  not  provide  adequate  authority  for 
elected  county  governments  to  organise  and 
effectively  control  needed  public  developimei.t 
programs. 

DirmUINTIAL     DmUCEMENTS     FO«     NON- 
METROPOUTAW     AKXAS 

In  discussing  differential  Inducements,  it 
Is  assumed  that  there  is  a  desire  to  retain  in 
nonmetropolltan  America  the  natural  in- 
crease in  its  population  and  not  export  It  to 
metropolitan  America. 

Considering  the  need  of  raising  income  In 
rural  areas  and  small  eommunltles.  in  my 
recent  statement  before  the  House  Agrleul- 
ture  Committee.  I  pointed  out  ttiat  raoat  dif- 
ferential Induoemenu  to  industrlea  are  made 
by  locallUes  under  State  legislation.  Should 
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all  StAtM  mmke  the  same  dUrerantUl  lnduo»> 
menu  av&U^le  to  tbctr  looalltl— .  th«  total 
result  U  tbe  mua*  •»  no  Induoemflnt  *t  all. 
In  fact,  the  locality  1b  tbe  loaer  for  the  8Ul>- 
Bid;  granted  to  tbe  Industry.  State  leglsla* 
tion  for  Indxiatrlal  Inducement  hu  not  been 
a  very  elTectlve  deyelopment  tool  In  tenna 
of  favoring  areas  ot  disparity.  WlttUn  a  State, 
the  Urge  city  bas  the  same  inducemeol 
available  as  tbe  small  city. 

It  would  appear  tbat  U  we  are  serloui 
about  differenUal  Inducement  and  If  we  d»> 
sire  to  encourage  Industry  to  locate  In  non> 
metropolitan  areas  then  we  must  have  a  na- 
tlonal  policy  to  accomplish  this.  One  such 
Inducement  might  be  a  low  discount  rate  o« 
investment  or  operating  capital  by  the  Fed* 
eral  Revenue  Board  for  Industries  that  locate 
la  designated  districts  of  nonmetropolltam 
areas.  IX  an  Industry  Is  considering  Uttlf 
R<jck  and  Brlnkley  as  location*— the  dl*- 
count  rate  could  be  the  factor  to  Up  the  scale 
In  favor  of  Brlnkley. 

The  point  here  U  that  If  there  Is  to  be  • 
national  policy  that  seeks  a  favorable  differ, 
entlal  In  economic  opportunity  for  non- 
metropolitan  America,  then  this  must  be  re- 
flected In  the  Incentive  programs.  Increas- 
ing industry  and  industrial  employment  ts 
Uttle  Rock.  Pine  Bluff.  Texarkana  and  Port 
Smith  will  certainly  be  beneficial  to  thoa» 
areas  but  will  not  help  employment  oppor- 
tunltlea  In  any  rubetantlal  manner  for  the 
remaining  OS  nonmetropoUtan  counties  la 
the  State.  In  fact,  a  policy  that  aids  metro- 
politan areas  economically  may  in  the  long 
run  require  that  the  reeourcee  concentrated 
in  those  metropolitan  counties  be  utilized 
to  subsidize  to  an  ever  Increasing  extent  tht 
ser-vlces  of  those  who  sUU  reside  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  counties. 

The  location  of  a  major  employing  Indus- 
try in  Marked  Tree  (pop  3,216)  wUl  have  a 
profound  effect  not  only  on  Marked  Tree 
but  also  on  the  cities  of  Lepanto  and  Tyronza 
and  the  communities  of  Black  Oak,  Payne- 
way.  Judd  Hill  and  Spear  Lake  Even  larger 
communities  not  too  distant  removed  aa 
Harrlaburg  and  Trumann  will  feel  the  eco- 
nomic Impact.  What  la  suggested  Is  that 
major  employing  Industrlee  located  In  the 
smaller  urban  centers  will  have  a  ripple  effect 
in  the  economy  of  the  area.  The  smaller  com- 
munities and  the  rural  areas  provide  th« 
bedrooms  for  the  employing  centers. 

I  am  also  suggesting  tbat  If  there  Is  to  be 
differential  Inducement  for  achieving  deslre4 
development  location  decisions  we  should 
use,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  metro- 
poUtan-nonmetropolltan  dichotomy  as  the 
basts  for  development  distinctions. 

With  such  a  dichotomy.  It  would  then  b# 
possible  to  better  plan  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  nonmetropoUtan  America  and  to 
assign  the  necessary  resources  to  accom- 
plish the  Job — not  simply  to  redress  th« 
apparent  Imbalance  in  economic  opportunity 
which  has  severely  diminished  individual 
citizen's  choice  In  terms  of  place  and  stylt 
of  life,  but  to  provide  for  the  nations  metro- 
politan communities  what  they  themaelve* 
cannot  achieve  alone — a  respite  from  the 
constant  Influx  of  nonurban  oriented  peo- 
ple, to  a  degree  which  may  allow  the  metn> 
poUtan  communities  to  catch-up  on  the 
solution  of  the  many,  and  severe,  problems 
which    past    migration    has    accumulated. 

The  Advisory  Commlmlun  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  In  Its  report  "Urban  an4 
Rural  America:  Policies  for  Future  Orowth" 
Indicated  that  there  la  need  for  more  ade- 
quate social  data  and  techniques  of  measur- 
ing social  costs  and  benefits  In  living  In  o\it 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Such  Information  will 
be  of  particular  Importance  to  decision 
makers,  who  are  responalble  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  human  and  economic  re- 
sources. 

The  methods  of  measuring  effectiveness  of 
planning  programs  leg.  oo«t-beneflt  or  oo«t- 
•ffectlveneas)  are  quite  complex  and  require 
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a  sulsetantlal  outlay  of  manpower,  time,  and 
money.  A  ooat-effecttTeness  analysis  involves 
two  types  of  eraloatloo.  One  U  cost  analysis, 
which  In-Tolves  the  dallneatton  of  all  major 
system  oomponenta.  For  example.  In  termi  of 
nonmetropoUtan  Industrial  development,  this 
would  mean  the  identification  of  such  fac- 
tors aa  manpower  and  training,  spaee  re- 
quirements, capital  eoet  parameters,  mate- 
rials, transportation  and  shipping,  and  power 
needs.  The  other  type  of  evaluation  Is  etTeo- 
tlveness  analysis,  which  requires  the  devel- 
opment of  criteria,  based  upon  multiple  con- 
siderations, by  which  effectiveness  can  be 
gauged.  For  example,  in  evaluating  several 
Industrial  location  alternatives,  a  multiple 
consideration  set  would  Include  such  things 
as  employment  cycle,  number  of  jobs,  wage 
scales,  environmental  quality  control,  con- 
tributions to  tax  base  and  availability  of 
civic  serrloea  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion. The  results  of  cost-effectiveness  analy- 
sis, generally  ezpreased  la  terms  of  dollars. 
show  which  of  several  possible  alternatives  la 
most  effective  In  relation  to  coHt 

The  evaluation  of  planning  effectiveness 
In  the  nonmetropoUtan  areas  of  Arkansas 
and  America  would  Involve  new  research  and 
development  program  efforts  to  establish  ef- 
fectiveness criteria.  Effectlvenetia  questions 
to  be  answered  would  include:  What  la  the 
level  of  cltlnen  satisfaction  with  planning 
programs?  What  is  the  value  of  new  i>r  ex- 
panding Industries  to  the  nonmetropoUtan 
area?  What  are  the  most  effective  methods 
of  capital -faclUtles  budgeting?  The  effec- 
tiveness measurement  approach,  developed 
as  part  of  the  decision-making  process,  could 
rontrlbute  toward  the  minimization  of  possi- 
ble negative  Impacts  of  development  snd 
change  in  nonmetropoUtan  environments 

It  Is  recognised  that  we  cantiot  await  the 
results  of  such  studies  In  making  decisions 
On  the  other  hand,  to  delay  Initiation  of 
such  studies  will  only  prolong  development 
at  effective  programs  to  accomplish  a  na- 
tional policy 

PUkMKINC    AND    DKVWLOPUZNT    DISTUCTS 

In  Arkansas,  the  eight  planning  and  de- 
velopment districts  can  be  looked  upon  as 
the  State's  Initial  effort  to  overcome  the 
disparities  and  disadvantages  being  experi- 
enced by  local  governments  and  pnipulatlons 
in  nonmetropoUtan  areas.  The  districts  were 
established  under  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  In  lose,  the  Arkansas  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly made  the  districts  multi-purpose  by 
adoption  of  Act  118  and  appropriated  State 
funds  for  district  operations  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  matching  basis 

The  disparities  the  districts  are  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  are  many  Including  Inade- 
quate health  services,  education,  community 
services  and  facilities  and  lack  of  job  op- 
portunities. The  districts  are  seeking  eveir 
possible  means  and  resource  to  overcome 
these  disptuitles  In  addition,  the  districts 
are  offering  communities  the  "on  call" 
services  of  qualified  specialists  This  does  not 
mean  that  districts  have  or  will  have  on  their 
staffs  all  the  expertise  needed  to  solve  both 
area  wide  and  local  problems.  Rather,  the 
districts  seek  to  coordinate  the  use  of  the 
expertise    available    from   other    agencies. 

Personnel  working  at  the  district  level  are 
In  position  to  assist  local  communities  seek 
aid  for  their  needs  and  to  argue  the  case  for 
support  of  local  needs  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  The  districts  represent  the 
major  communication  link  between  State 
and  local  governments 

There  is  considerable  cost  in  maintaining 
district  planning  and  development  organiza- 
tions This  cost  may  be  Justified  by  the  fact 
that  most  contemporary  problems  transcend 
political  boundaries,  by  the  lack  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  expertise  otherwise  un- 
available In  individual  local  communities, 
and  by  the  lack  of  political  "clout"  of  In- 
dividual units  of  government. 
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The  presence  of  district  organlaaUotia  may 
also  be  Justified  If  they  can  Improve  the 
public's  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sources and  programs  to  expedite  solution  to 
local  problems  and  If  they  can  provide  sup- 
plemental expertlae,  lacking  at  local  lerels, 
for  making  more  effective  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment and  private  developmental  decisions 
on  operations  and  management. 

DisTfticT  aOLca 
A  district  orgaolzation  may  be  viewed  as 

having  three  distinct  roles — catalytic,  stimu- 
lative and  service. 

A  district's  catalytic  role  creates  or  in- 
tensifies cooperative  action  among  area  mem- 
bers—Including local  units  of  government. 
For  example  It  provides  for  the  assemblage 
of  livformation  necessary  to  identify,  to  an- 
alyze and  solve  problems  of  oommon  concern 
to  area  residents.  Some  of  these  oonoems 
may  be  economic  well-being,  transportation, 
health  services,  solid  waste  disposal,  fire  pro- 
tection and  the  like.  The  strength  of  district 
planntiig  and  development  organizations  lie 
ui  the  ability  to  provide  a  strategy  forum  for 
articulating  programs  that  Identify  priorities 
(or  public  and  private  development. 

The  district's  stimulative  role  Is  In  re- 
spoiise  to  the  need  for  devsloplng  and 
Btreixgthenlng  professional  and  technical  ex- 
pertise to  help  local  governments  and  private 
enterprise  In  more  effective  application  of 
vip-to-date  declalon-maklng  processes. 

The  service  concept  of  district  planning  la 
built  on  the  Idea  of  utilization  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  competence  to  supple- 
ment or  to  Oil  the  voids  found  at  the  local 
level. 

District  planning  requires  active  support 
and  poalUve  Implementing  action  by  Fed- 
eral.  State  and  local   governments. 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Planning 
Kx>ks  upon  the  district  as  one  means  of 
achieving   the   State's  goals  and   objectives. 

The  University's  City  Planning  Dl\-lslon 
has  been  assisting  the  Arkansas  Department 
of  Planning  with  the  program  design  and 
annual  work  programs  for  the  dlstdcte.  In 
addition,  the  City  Planning  Division  Is  un- 
dert.akliig  a  study  of  areawlde  and  local  plan- 
ning roles  and  functions,  which  study  may 
[>ruve  useful  In  developing  new  programs  and 
approaches  to  nonmetropoUtan  development 
In  Arkansas. 

The  district  provides  a  mechanism  both 
directly  responsive  to  the  needs  and  the  will 
of  the  people  and  capable  of  concern  and 
Involvement  with  all  aspects  of  community 
development  tbat  will  help  make  possible 
the  avaUablllty  of  economic  opportunity  and 
provide  the  attractiveness  of  living  condi- 
tions In  the  rural  areas  of  this  State  and  of 
this   nation. 


Statement  bt  Bcstxaii  F.  Wakel,zt 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
you,  Congressman  Alexander,  some  aspects 
that  concern,  or  are  directly  related  to,  the 
problems  and  Ideas  necessitating  the  Com- 
munity Development  Bank  Proposal. 

First,  allow  me  to  quote  some  excerpts  of 
the  presentation  made  by  Governor  Dale 
Bumpers  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Population  Orowth  and  the  American  Future 
at  hearings  in  Little  Rock  on  June  8.  1971 
"In  Arkansas  we  have  achieved  the  sought 
after  objective  of  relative  population  stability 
without  the  costs  of  heavy  environmental 
pollution  or  over  crowding."  Further,  this 
administration  Is  .  .  .  "committed  to  a 
policy  of  providing  top  quality  services  for 
the  citizens  of  Arkansas." 

Concerning  future  development,  the  Gov- 
ernor stated,  "We  do  not  intend  to  con- 
sciously promote  a  policy  of  undisciplined 
growth  for  growth's  sake  But.  we  are  in 
crificaZ  need  of  additional  resources  to  en- 
hance the  standard  of  living  of  our  citizens 
and  the  quality  of  life  In  our  communities 
across  the  State.  ' 
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Second,  let'*  look  at  some  major  problems 
facing  Arkanaas: 

1.  Jobt:  Sixteen  percent  of  our  total  labor 
force  is  underemployed.  The  average  family 
Income  In  Arkaoaaa  la  atUl  oalf  two-thirds  of 
that  of  the  raat  of  the  nation.  We  have  set  a 
goal  of  30,000  new  Jobs  for  Arkansas  residents 
duriikg  the  IOTO'b.  to  be  created  through  a 
cooperative  effort  between  government  and 
the  btislneaa  community.  The  basic  problem 
here  Is  tbat  the  location  of  people  la  deter- 
mined by  the  location  of  Jobs.  Thxis,  the 
major  emphasis  Is  on  putting  Jobs  In  the 
right  places. 

3.  Kiueation:  As  of  19«7,  119  percent  of 
the  State's  population  26  years  of  age  and 
over  had  less  than  a  fifth  grade  education 
14  8  percent  ^ad  lees  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  Our  public  school  teachers  are 
49th  In  the  nation  in  terms  of  annual  pay. 
receiving  an  average  of  only  t6341  per  year. 
9  Health-  Availability  of  health  serrlcee  is 
most  equitable.  In  our  medical  oerntera  we 
possess  the  finest  skills,  facilities  and  eqtitp- 
ment  available.  Bo>wever,  in  many  of  o\ir 
rural  areas,  we  not  oiUy  lack  dootora  and 
other  health  personnel,  but  even  the  prmang 
of  transporting  the  sick  and  injured  to  ade- 
quate service.  Since  one-half  of  the  State's 
population  is  rural,  this  problem  is  especially 
critical 

4.  Highvayt:  Our  transportation  system 
does  not  serve  the  people  of  the  Btate 
equitably.  Traffic  counts  are  the  criterion 
most  often  used  to  Justify  fourlane  roads, 
and  consequently,  Arkansas  baa  an  express- 
way system  crossing  ths  State  frtKn  north- 
east to  southwest,  and  east  to  west,  leaving 
vast  areas  of  north  and  south  Arkansas 
inadequately  serred.  Arkansas  Is  in  critical 
need  of  a  system  of  developmental  highways 
designed  to  open  areas  of  the  State  that  are 
relatively  isolated. 

I  could  continue,  but  all  I  w-ant  to  do  is 
get  acroaa  the  point  that  the  major  prob- 
lems have  been  Identified  The  time  U,  ripe 
for  planning  (such  as  you  are  doing  through 
this   Hearing   process)    and    for   action. 

The  State  haa  gosis  in  many  areas,  but  you 
are  mainly  interested  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment activities.  Before  listing  some  of 
these,  let  me  emphasize  that  they  are  State- 
wide in  conception  and  for  application  pur- 
poses. We  don't  believe  It  has  to  be  neces- 
sary for  a  person  to  more  to  find  work.  He 
should  be  given  some  choice. 

1.  To  prepare  a  statewide  plan  for  the 
balanced  development  of  agriculture  and 
our  natural  resources  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  sound  conservation  and  re- 
sources rehabilitation  practices. 

a.  To  promote  the  development  of  new 
Industrial  and  comjnercial  enterprise  and 
encourage  Its  location  so  as  to:  (1)  main- 
tain and  protect  the  natural  resources  and 
amenities  of  the  comimunlty:  and  (31  maxi- 
mize uU'.lzatlon  of  the  resident  labor  sup- 
ply. 

8  To  expand  the  statewide  system  of  em- 
ployment   and    Job    counseling'  centers 

4.  To  sponsor,  promote  and  develop  suit- 
able employment  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ployable people  of  the  sUte. 

Lets  step  back  a  minute  and  agree  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Federal  or  State 
program.  Once  money  Is  given  to  a  local 
government  to  be  used  with  local  funds 
to  build,  conatruct.  alter,  or  otherwise  cause 
change  which  will  perpetually  affect  local 
citizens — then  It  becomes  a  local  proffram. 
Looking  at  this  trotn  the  local  level  these 
are  tremendous  problems. 

I  Over  1300  Federal  Domestic  Programs- 
several  Bute  programs  (mainly  supported 
by  Federal  funds)— some  are  broad  whUe 
some  are  very  restrictive  in  use. 

3.  All,  howevei ,  have  red  tape,  varying 
matchlat  ratloa  or  eliglbliitT  fomulaa 
(which  are  often  Inequitable  to  small,  leas 
wealthy  local  goremmento.) 
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3.  Many  available  programs  are  "too  ex- 
pensive "  for  local  governments  in  Arkansas 
(ex. — the  Sta^a  turned  back  over  four  u\il- 
Uon  doUara  in  match  able  funite  to  the  Ea- 
vlronmental  Protoctioa  Agency  beoaoae  at 
the  close  60-60  matching  ratio  requlrwl  for 
£J>.A.  Title  VIXI  facUiUes  graaU) . 

4.  Arkansas  State  Oovcrmnent  presently 
offers  axtremely  limited  asslstanoe  to  local 
government  for  meeting  their  needs.  (Tha 
Department  of  Planning  hML^been  chajged 
with  changing   tlxls   unfort^SB^  situation). 

On  the  poelUve  side,  there  m.  In  Arkansas, 
a  wUllugness  to  take  amrmaUve  action  on 
the  local,  regional,  and  State  levels.  This 
appears  to  be  true  of  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Tht  Department  of  Planning  Is  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  support  any  and  all 
afllrmaUve  acUon  that  will  solve  local  prob- 
lems, aaalst  the  State  to  meet  iu  goals,  and 
insure  that  the  Governor's  policies  are  car- 
ried out.  The  Department  does  not  have  an 
'ivory  tower"  approach.  Planning  can  no 
longer  l>e  thick  volimies  that  sit  on  the  shelf 
gathering  dust. 

Planning  must  be  those  actions  necessary 
to  keep  problems  from  occurring  and,  when 
necessary,  solve  existing  problems. 

Within  thU  context,  I  beUeve  that  the 
Conununlty  Development  Bank  proposal  le 
an  action  that  is  iKtth  beneficial  to  Arkansas 
and  necessary  to  overcome  several  of  the  se- 
rious problema  facing  local  govemmenu  In 
guiding  and  caualng  their  own  growth  and 
development.  IX  the  Department  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  In  this  effort,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  supply  it 

This  Is  the  third  insertion  into  the 
Congressional  Rxcobd  of  testimony  and 
other  inaterUl  which  1  have  gathered 
during  my  search  for  ways  to  assist  com- 
munity development  In  areas  of  low 
population.  Other  material  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ords of  September  22.  pages  32740-32741 
October  1,  pages  3450^34506  and  Octo- 
ber 6,  pages  35409-35410. 
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loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  their  fam- 
llies,  through  their  native  Intelllgenee. 
and  their  unflagging  aspiration.  It  'was 
not  very  long  before  their  children  be- 
came doctors,  teachers,  Judges,  legisla- 
tors, and  businessmerL  Their  achieve- 
ments are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
grwip.  Their  patriotic  performance  hi  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  our  citizens. 

The  legacj-  of  the  pioneer  spirit,  and 
the  blending  on  the  new  continent  of 
contributions  of  peoples  from  every  land, 
are  parts  of  the  unique  hentage  of 
America.  The  tremendous  achievemenus 
of  Christopher  Coltunbus  Is  symbolic  of 
that  heritage  May  we  hope  for  ourselves 
and  our  children  that  Americans  will  al- 
■ways  keep  the  spirit  of  Columbus  in  their 
hearts  and  his  vision  of  a  New  "World 
before  tiiem. 


GREEK  POLITICAL  SITUATION 
EXPLORED 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MUTKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12,  1971 

Mr  FRASER.  "We  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  history's  greatest 
men,  one  of  Italy's  proudest  sons, 
Christopher  Columbus.  Altlxnigh  Colum- 
bus never  reached  the  shores  of  our  own 
country  on  his  voyages  of  discovery,  his 
life  Is  a  predouB  symbol  to  all  Amer- 
icans. His  Insatiable  curiosity  to  find  out, 
to  know;  his  unshakeable  faith  and 
courage;  and  his  Indomitable  wUl — these 
are  elements  of  the  spirit  shared  by  all 
who  have  participated  In  the  building  of 
America. 

These  are  the  qualities,  too,  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  the  countrymen  of 
Columbus,  the  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent, whose  sufferings  and  accomplish- 
ments are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
national  life.  It  Lb  appropriate  on  Colum- 
bus Day  that  we  note  tiie  achievements 
of  Italian-Americans. 

In  their  early  days  in  this  country, 
Italian-Americans  performed  backbreak- 
ing  toll  in  heavy  Industry,  as  laborers 
and  skilled  craftsmen  But  through  their 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIPOKKIil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSETTTATn-ES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  mention  here 
once  again  the  outrageous  political  sit- 
uation which  continues  m  Oreece.  "The 
Greek  Colonel's  Friend."  by  Evans  and 
Novak  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  last  September  19  Is  certainly 
worth  the  consideration  of  all  Members 
interested  in  American  involvement  with 
the    Greek   dictatorship.    The    result   of 

American  support  for  this  government 

the  overt  antidemocratic  and  outright 
fascist  nature  of  the  present  Greek  re- 
gime— is  further  outlined  in  "Oreece: 
Myths  and  Pacts,"  prepared  by  the  UJS. 
Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece  and 
I  highli'  commend  both  articles  to  my 
colleagues: 

Th«  Obzsk  Colonels'  FaiEKD 
A  confidential  memorandum  now  under 
avid  scrutiny  by  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
sut>oommlttee  is  cerUln  to  lead  to  a  formaj 
summons  for  testimony  by  Thomas  A.  Pap- 
pas,  the  mysterious,  rich  Greek-American 
who  operates  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  Indus- 
trial empire  In  Athens  and  has  Intimate  ties 
to  both  the  Greek  military  dictatorship  and 
the  Nixon  administration 

Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.T). 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee on  Europe,  specifically  soUclted  the  mem- 
orandum during  his  hearings  on  military 
aid  to  Greece  in  July  It  raises  grav«  ques- 
tions about  Pappas'  role  as  oonfldant  of 
President  Nixon  and  as  defender  of  the  dlc- 
tatorahlp.  It  Is  causing  extreme  nervousness 
in  the  Nixon  White  House 

Holding  both  U.S.  and  Greek  cltlaenshlp 
H^ubUcan  Pappas  and  hU  more  obscure 
brother,  J<din.  a  Boston  Democrat,  are 
charged  in  the  memorandum  as  follows 
They  used  their  oonslderabls  poiltlcal  and 
eooootnlc  clout  In  the  U.a.  to  promote,  «n»ul- 
taneoualy.  their  own  financial  interests  as 
well  aa  the  Interesta  of  a  ruthleaa  miliUry 
dlotatorahlp— and  all  this  at  the  expense  of 
loog-range  \JS.  interests  In  that  crucial  part 
of  the  world." 

Autlwr  of  the  memorandtmi  is  Blaa 
Demetracopouloe,  a  Greek  exile  leader  Hla 
central  thesis  U  that  Tbomae  Pappaa  used 
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his  "strong  oocm«ctlons"  with  both  R«pub-' 
Uoan  and  DetnocrMic  pajrty  offldals  ber*  to 
obtain  rich  eoonomlc  oonoeaslona  from  rarl- 
oua  Or«*k  covemin«n<«. 

As  partner.  In  »  highly  unuruAl  rel*tlon« 
thlp,  of  Stendard  Oil  of  N«w  Jeney,  Papp** 
oon«lst«atl7  «Kplott«d  his  political  oonnac* 
tlooa  In  Waahington  to  undermlna  tba  prs* 
Junta  C«nt«r  umoo  parllameiitarT  goTarn-* 
ment  of  George  P«pandr«ou  and  gain  rncar* 
profitable  eoooomlc  ammgementa,  DemMra* 
oopouloe'  memorandum  f'atee.  Then,  when 
parUamentary  govemnMOt  was  obliterated  In 
the  April.  19«7,  coup  by  the  Oreek  oolonela, 
Pappas  because  tbe  Jtnta'a  prime  champion 
Ln  Waahington. 

"It  appean  that  on  tha  baala  of  the  publlo 
record  alone,"  Oein«traoopouloa  aald, 
"TbonuM  Pappaa  and  hia  brother  beoaoM 
'public  relatlooa  men'  for  the  Junta  at  th« 
highest  levela  of  the  Johnaon  and  laier  th« 
Nlzoti  administration,  aa  well  aa  In  Oon- 
greoB" 

Ex -newspaperman  Demetracopouloe  quotea 
from  an  interview  he  taped  with  former 
Democratic  Speaker  of  the  Houae  John  W. 
McOormack  on  Axig.  9.  !»««  (an  Interview 
arrmngad  by  McOormack'a  aide.  Dr.  Martin 
Swelg,  a  Pappaa  intimate  now  in  Jail  for  per- 
jury) :  "The  contribution  made  by  the  Baao* 
Pappaa  oomplaz  uiKler  the  leadership  of  my 
very  dear  friend  Tom  Pappaa."  McOormack 
said.  "I  know  la  of  Inestimable  value  to  not 
only  tbe  people  of  Oreeoe.  not  only  of  today, 
but  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  " 

But  Pappaa'  power  to  sway  leading  Demo- 
crats la  a  mere  shadow  of  hla  perauaalve  In- 
fluence  on  the  Nlzon  sdmlnlatratlon.  Aa  aa 
executive  vice  chairman  of  the  RepubllcaJI 
Plnanoe  Committee  and  a  large  oontrlbutot 
to  Mr  Nixon's  1008  campaign,  aays  Demetra* 
copouloa,  Pappaa'  "frequent,  well-photo- 
graphed warm  public  embraces"  with  Prim* 
wini«t.«>r  o«orge  Papadopouios  and  Vice  Pr«a> 
Ident  Stylianoa  Patakoa  convey  only  one  mes- 
sage— that  the  dictatorship  has  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's accret  blessing. 

Par  more  slgnlflcant,  Pappaa  waa  the  un- 
offlclal  boat  of  Mr.  Nlxon'a  brother.  P  Don- 
ald Nixon,  whan  he  went  to  Athena  In  1070  t» 
arrange  motel  and  restaurant  concessions  fc* 
the  Marriott  Corp.  Pappaa  gave  a  dinner  fat 
Nixon  attended  by  Patakoa  At  the  time,  th* 
V  3.  government  was  withholding  military 
aid  with  the  stated  aim  of  forcing  the  dicta* 
torshtp  to  lift  martial  law.  rrleaae  political 
prtsoners  and  hold  electlona 

When  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurlot 
Staixs  visited  Greece  early  in  1971.  he  allowetf 
Pappaa  to  wine  and  dine  hUn  on  a  luxury 
yacht  along  with  Oreek  Trade  Mlnlater  Spyrl- 
dou  Zappaa.  n.S  Ambassador  Henry  Tasc« 
and  bigwigs  in  tbe  Junta. 

Says  Demetracopouloe:  "The  true  Pappa* 
Influence  in  the  various  agencies  responsibl* 
for  US  policy  In  Greece  may  never  be  fullf 
known,  since  by  Its  nature  the  exerclalng  at 
Influence  of  tbia  type  U  a  clandeatlna 
matter  " 

That's  what  Rosenthal  and  bU  Invpstlga* 
tors  of  administration  policy  toward  the  dic- 
tatorship want  to  know  more  about  Thef 
want  to  put  Pappaa  on  the  stand  under 
oath 

GsEXCT   -Myths  amd   Pacts 

The  myth  — 'Most  Importantly  the  Greek 
Guvernmeiit  announced  that  In  accordanot 
with  a  specific  timetable,  to  which  It  haa 
t.*iU8  far  carefully  adhered,  the  instltutloniM 
structure  of  a  democracy  prerequisite  t* 
elections  will  be  in  plac«  by  the  end  of  this 
year  This  timetable  Is  a  public  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Oreek  Oovemment.  .  .  . 
Oreece  can  be  helped  by  sympathetic  under^ 
standing  rather  than  by  censure  "  D«/<msr 
Departmrnt  meTnoTandum  introduced  b|r 
Senator  strum  ThtATmond  tn  the  debate  om 
tlie  Hartke   Arriendment .  June   li)70. 

T'he  fact  -Certain  conditions  n>uBt  b* 
created  before   we  cau   think  of  elections   ' 
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"What  are  they?" 

"I  cannot  and  wUl  not  say  anything  to  yon 
now  about  tbe  political  plans  of  the  govem- 
znant."  /ntervfeio  wltK  Vice-Premier  Stylianot 
Pattakoi  tn  Der  Spiegel,  Oet.  S  1970. 

"We  an  not  yet  ready  for  responsible  cltl- 
aensbip.  When  this  has  been  a<^eTed  and 
only  then  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  broad- 
er application  of  tbe  Constitution.  And  until 
those  oondltlons  have  been  achieved,  how- 
evor  long  it  may  take.  let  those  who  clamor 
for  elections  not  hope  that  we  will  endanger 
all  we  have  achieved  In  order  to  satisfy 
them."  SpeecK  of  Premier  Oeorge  Papa- 
dopoulo*  at  Salonika,  August  28,  1971. 

The  myth — "Prom  a  high  of  over  6.000  in 
1967.  there  are  now  approximately  300  polit- 
ical prtaoners.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
pledgad  to  free  all  remaining  political  de- 
tainees by  the  end  of  April  1971  If  security 
conditions  permit."  State  Department  leaflet 
"Oreeoe:  U.S.  Policy."  January  1971. 

"As  of  April  10,  1971.  all  persons  described 
as  'political  prisoners'  have  been  released." 
l^etter  of  Oreek  Ambattador  Basil  Vit$aH»  in 
New  York  Times.  July  S.  1971. 

The  fact — In  January  1971  there  were  still 
some  360  prisoners  who  had  been  held  In 
concentration  camps  without  any  charges 
since  the  day  of  the  colonels'  coup.  April  21, 
1967  It  waa  these  prisoners  who  were  re- 
leased in  April.  (The  Junta  announced  that 
60  of  the  last  200  freed  were  being  sent  to 
forced  residence  in  remote  islands  or  vil- 
lages. No  announcement  waa  made  on  the 
number  of  thoee  released  earlier  who  were 
similarly  confined,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  none  were  The  to>tal  of  thoee  In  forced 
residence.  Including  a  number  of  Center 
Union  members  of  Parliament  and  royalist 
offlcers  previously  held,  is  probably  at  least 
150  I  In  addition,  hundreds  of  persons  con- 
victed of  political  crimee  by  courts- martial 
are  still  locked  In  Oreek  prisons;  Junta 
sources  put  the  number  at  460.  while  other 
estlmatea  are  two  or  three  ttiiMS  as  high. 

Other  hundreds— how  many  we  do  not 
know,  since  many  arreats  are  not  an- 
nounced— are  in  prison  "under  Investiga- 
tion." some  for  many  montha,  pending  trial. 
Of  about  200  persona  arreated  In  Athena 
alone  In  the  last  two  montha  of  1970.  leas 
than  a  fourth  had  been  releaaed  or  brought 
to  trial  by  the  end  of  July  1971  It  la  these 
prisoners  who  are  the  vlctlnia  of  systematic 
torture.  One  of  thoee  held  alnce  Chrlstmaa 
1970  without  trial  la  Christoa  aartretakls. 
the  original  of  the  incorruptible  Judge  in 
"Z",  he  haa  been  badly  torturd 

Por  still  others.  Greece  Itself  haa  become 
a  prison.  The  Junta  haa  denied  paasports— 
sometimes  in  defiance  of  court  doclalons— 
to  many  Greeks  because  of  their  political 
views 

The  myth -"Withholding  military  or  eoo- 
nocnic  assistance  Is  an  ineffective  tactic  In 
persuading  foreign  governments  to  move  tn 
directions  we  consider  desirable.  .  .  Re- 
sponsible Oreek  opposition  leaders  have  told 
us  that  as  Greeks,  they  would  resent  this 
form  of  pressure  "  Testimony  of  Deputy  At- 
nstant  Secretary  of  State  Rodger  P.  Daites. 
Hou.te  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Europe.   July    12.    1971 

The  fact — 'The  dictatorial  regime  which 
hiis  been  In  power  since  1967  has  exploited 
the  military  assistance  granted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  oppress  the  Greek  peo- 
ple, to  violate  human  rights,  and  to  trample 
underfoot  the  principles  upon  which  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  the  European  Union,  and  the 
Common  Market  are  based  .  The  expres- 
sion of  solidarity  ankongst  free  peoples  of 
whatever  nationality  towards  each  other  does 
nnt  constitute  intenentlon  In  the  Internal 
sffalra  of  a  country.  The  frontiers  of  free- 
dom are  beyond  the  territorial  powers  of  the 
various  countries  The  stand  taken  by  tha 
representatives  of  the  American  people  that 
nMlltary  aid  should  t>e  linked  to  the  restora- 
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tloB  of  free  InstHntlons  in  our  country  Is  not 
even  technically  an  Intervention  tn  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Oreece,  but  Is  the  exercise 
of  their  mission  aa  defined  by  their  consti- 
tution." Message  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tix>es  from  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos.  last 
legitimate  Premier  of  Greece  and  leader  of 
the  conservative  National  Radical  Union; 
George  Mavros,  former  minister  and  spokes- 
man for  the  Center  Union  within  Greece; 
John  Zigdis,  former  minister  at  present  in 
prison  for  urging  the  replacement  of  the 
junta  by  a  government  of  national  union, 
and  IHmitrios  Papaspyrou,  last  President  of 
Parliament. 

The  myth — "We  in  the  United  SUtea  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  American  bualneaa. 
greatly  appreciate  the  welcome  that  U  given 
here  to  American  companlaa  and  tbe  aense 
of  aecurity  that  the  Government  of  Greece 
Is  Imparting  to  them.  .  .  .  Given  the  con- 
tinued eoonomlc  stablllity  and  given  the  con- 
tinued political  stability,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  growth  that  can  take  place  In  Greece." 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  in 
Athens.  AprU  23,  1971. 

The  fact — There  has  been  no  new  major 
American  Inveatment  In  Oreece  since  the 
coup;  American  businessmen  realize  that 
any  investments  in  the  Jtinta's  Greece  are 
risky  Ui  the  extreme.  Thus  Litton  Industries, 
which  had  oonto-aoted  to  secure  Investments 
of  about  tseo  million  for  tbe  Junta,  waa  able 
to  find  lesa  than  1  percent  of  that  amount 
and  had  to  drop  its  contract.  Blmllarty  tbe 
much  heralded  $a00  million  inveatmentt 
agreement  with  Aristotle  Onaasis  baa  now 
foundered  on  his  inability  to  get  American 
concema  to  put  up  the  money. 

The  myth — "Greece's  eoonomlc  progress 
over  the  past  few  years  has  placed  her  in  the 
forefront  of  rapidly  developing  nations."  Sec- 
retary Stans  in  Athens.  April  23.  1971. 

The  fact — According  to  Oreek  olBclal  fig- 
ures, Industrial  production  In  the  four  years 
after  the  coup  gr«w  at  only  about  70  percent 
of  the  rate  of  the  four  years  preceding  the 
coup.  In  four  years  the  Junta  ran  up  a 
cumulative  balance  of  payments  deficit  of 
some  one-and-a-third  billion  dollars  It  used 
up  Greece's  reserves  and  acquired  several 
hundred  million  dollars  In  debts,  including 
about  9300  million  due  within  a  year.  Por 
tbe  first  five  montha  of  1971  the  deficit  was 
a  record  •236.3  million;  for  the  year  It  may 
reach  9700  million.  This  is  probably  one  rea- 
son why,  in  August,  Premier  Papadopouios 
flred  all  the  ministers  In  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous aapecXa  of  the  economy. 

The  myth — "Oreece  La  an  important  NATO 
ally  and  has  oonalsrtently  and  loyally  hon- 
ored Its  treaty  obligations."  Testimony  of 
Rodger  Davies,  July  12.  1971. 

Tlie  fact — "The  Parties  to  thu  Treaty  .  .  . 
are  determined  to  aafeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage,  and  civilization  of  their 
peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law" 
Preamble  of  SATO  Treaty. 

"Oreece  Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  a 
police  state."  Resolution  of  the  SATO  Aa- 
.irmbly.  adopted  46  to  ,1,  on  October  20.  1989. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  UJB.  NAVY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALrrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPREtiENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1775.  the  Continental  Congress, 
with  John  Adams  leading,  first  author- 
ized American  naval  ships. 

Happy  birthday,  VS.  Navy. 


{ 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ADVISORY  SYS- 
TEM:  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNkSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  regents 
professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Maurice  B.  Vlsscher, 
called  to  my  attention  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  September  24,  1971,  Is- 
sue of  Science. 

Dr.  Visscher,  a  nationally  known  and 
respected  physiologist,  feels  that  Martin 
L.  Perl,  author  of  "The  Scientific  Ad- 
visory System:  Some  Observations" 
makes  some  pertinent  points  and  I  agree. 
Dr.  Vlsscher  carefully  marked  for  my  at- 
tention the  following  paragraph  which 
contrasts  the  science  advice  received  by 
the  Congress  with  that  received  by  the 
executive  department: 

On  the  other  hand,  very  little  scientific 
advice  is  given  to  Congress.  Some  technical 
information  and  advice  Is  obtained  through 
panels  or  committees  attached  to  oongree- 
blonal  legislative  committees,  and  a  few  In- 
dividual congressmen,  particularly  senators, 
receive  some  unofficial  advice  and  informa- 
tion. Plnally,  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  and  the  Environmental  Policy  Divi- 
sion of  the  I>egl£latlve  Reference  Service  pro- 
vide reports  and  summaries  on  technical 
questions  But  the  Uital  amount  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  and  advice 
given  to  (Congress  Is  very  small  compared 
to   that   given   to   the   executive   branch." 

My  Minneapolis  constituent,  Dr.  Vis- 
scher. recentlj'  testified  before  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida's  <Mr.  Rogebs) 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  and  spoke  to  this  same  issue. 
The  scientific  advice  received  by  this 
body  is  a  subject  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion. The  Perl  article  which  follows  givea 
us  a  welcome  look  into  the  scientific  ad- 
visory system : 
Thx  SctiNTinc  Advi.sort  Ststim     Some  0»- 

SEBVATIONS THIS    SYSTIM     HaS     LrTTLE    EF- 

FBCT     ON     THX     BROAC     TECHNICAL     DECISION 

Mads  in  Washington 

I  By   Martin  L    Perl) 

Since  World  War  II.  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  been  going  to  Washington  In  In- 
creasing numbers  to  help  the  government 
make  decisions  on  technlcjil  questions  These 
questions  concern  every  aspect  bf  our  techno- 
logical society — nuclear  weapons,  mlsellee. 
space  travel,  cancer  research  pesticides,  and 
mental  health  Some  scientists  and  engineers 
go  for  1  or  2  days  a  month:  others  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  their  Institutions  or 
corporations  and  spend  several  years  In 
Washington.  Some  serve  on  committees  at- 
tached to  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment; others  serve  through  semigovernmen- 
tal  institutions  like  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  few  work  with  the  Congress  All 
of  these  scientists  and  engineers,  the  com- 
mittees they  serve  on.  and  the  positions  they 
hold  in  Washington  together  constitute  the 
sclentlflc  advisory  system  (i)  This  article  is 
about  that  system,  or  more  precisely,  about 
a  paradox  connected  with  that  system. 

The  paradox  Is  easily  presented  Most  peo- 
ple will  agree  that  the  United  States  li  be- 
sieged with  perlloua  technological  problems- 
how  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  bring  about 
nuclear  disarmament,  how  to  stop  the  tech- 
nological destruction  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, how  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  or 
at  leaat  prevent  maaa  starvation,  in  the  poor 
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countrlee.  Most  p>eople  will  also  agree  that 
these  problems  have  become  much  more 
severe  In  the  last  two  decades.  But  in  these 
same  two  decades,  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived enormous  amounts  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  and  advice  from  the 
scientists  and  englnears  of  this  country.  This 
information  Is  almost  always  technically  cor- 
rect and  thorough:  It  is  almost  always  given 
with  the  Intention  of  solving  or  mitigating 
the  problems  sketched  above.  The  paradox  is 
simply  this:  How  have  we  gotten  Into  so 
much  technological  trouble  while  getting  so 
much  well-intentioned  and  correct  techno- 
logical advice? 

A  broad  analysis  of  this  paradox  might  re- 
quire a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
sclentlflc  advisory  system  and  the  "techno- 
structures"  postiilated  by  Galbralth  (2).  Or 
one  might  examine  whether  the  advisory  sys- 
tem Is  an  example  of  the  "techniques"  that 
Jacques  Ellul  (3)  believes  are  the  essence  of 
our  technological  society.  However.  I  restrict 
my  analysis  to  a  discussion  of  the  rrte  played 
by  the  advisory  system  in  the  technical  de- 
cision-making processes  in  Washington.  In 
addition,  I  do  not  attempt  to  present  a  com- 
plete description  and  evaluation  of  the  scl- 
entlflc advisory  system,  nor  do  I  discuss  the 
role  of  the  sclentlflc  advisory  system  In  the 
larger  decisions  on  military  technology. 

Pew  people  realize  the  size  and  complexity 
of  thp  scientific  advisory  system,  and  I  know 
of  no  complete  study  of  the  magnitude  and 
structure  of  this  system.  Therefore,  I  refer 
here  to  a  recent,  but  not  exhaustive,  study 
( 4 1  that  waa  carried  out  by  a  group  of  Stan- 
ford graduates  and  undergraduates,  for  whom 
I  was  faculty  adviser.  The  study  notes  that 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  has 
advisory    committees    that    involve    several 
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called  by  a  sympathetic  observer  (8)  the 
"scientific  establishment. "  The  scientific 
eetabllshmant  comprlsee  most  of  the  prom- 
inent scientists  and  research  engineers  in 
the  United  States  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  deeply  involved  in  science  administration 
and  In  the  making  of  science  policy,  both 
public  and  private  But  usually  th  jlr  prom- 
inence has  been  attained  through  research 
rather  than  through  administration  or  teach- 
ing The  scientific  establishment  has  five 
functions  or  attributes 

( 1 1  Many  members  of  the  establishment 
are  the  heads  of  professional  societies,  the 
heads  of  university  or  indtistrlal  laboratories, 
and  the  chairmen  of  university  science  de- 
partments Many  are  or  have  been  univer- 
sity deans  and  presidents  Thus,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  tend  to  be  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  worlds  of  sclentlflc  and 
engineering  research  and  education. 

(2)  Members  of  the  establishment  repre- 
sent their  professions,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations before  the  federal  government 
In  requesting  funds  for  research  and  educa- 
tion 

(3)  In  the  eyes  of  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  establishment  represents  science  and 
advanced  technology.  It  is  the  members  of 
the  establishment  who  are  most  often  inter- 
viewed and  quoted.  Tliis  comes  about  In  part 
from  their  accomplishments  and  in  part  from 
their  administrative  positions. 

(4)  Members  of  the  establishment  are  the 
models  for  young  scientists  and  engineers  in- 
terested in  research. 

(6)  TTie  establishment  tends  to  guide  the 
directions  that  research  takes.  This  promotes 
the  classlflcation  of  a  research  subject  as 
fashionable  or  unfashionable.  This  is  a  use- 
ful function  In  that  it  encourages  researchers 


hundred  prominent  scientists  and  engineers,      to  leave  unproductive  fields,  but  it  can  also 


The  best  known  of  these  committees  is  the 
Presidents  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
Outside  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
but  Inside  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  a  much  larger  advisory  apparatus. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  thousands  of 
scientists  and  engineers  who  serve  on  hun- 
dreds of  committees,  as  well  as  In  various 
temporary  positions  Primarily,  they  advise 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  de- 
partments concerned  with  sclentlflc,  tech- 
nical, or  medical  questions. 

Semipublic  institutions  also  provide  a 
great  deal  of  advice  to  the  executive  branch. 
For  example,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, through  the  National  Research 
Council,  supervise  the  work  of  about  500 
committees  Involving  7000  engineers  and 
scientists  Other  large  sources  of  advice  are 
the     'think    tanks  "    The    Rand    Corporation 


create  difficulties  for  iconoclasts. 

TTie  sclentlflc  estblishment  is  by  no  means 
a  closed  or  fixed  group  Not  all  eminent  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  in  the  group,  and 
individuals  move  in  and  out  of  the  group 
as  their  attitudes  and  Interests  change  It 
should  also  be  recognized  that  the  establish- 
ment Is  not  always  united  on  issues — partic- 
ularly on  the  allocations  of  funds  for  re- 
search 

rVALUATING     THE     AOVISOST     STSTElf 

I  am  mainly  concerned  with  evaJuaiiug 
what  I  call  the  specific  effectiveness  of  the 
scientific  advisory  system  Specific  effective- 
ness is  the  measure  of  how  w«ll  the  system 
carries  out  Its  ^peclflc  functions  in  the  gov- 
ernment As  1  have  already  indicated,  these 
functions  are  set  almost  entirely  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  are  carried  out  almost 
entirely  for  the  executive  branch  One  specific 


advises  the  Air  Force:  the  Research  Analysis      function  Is  the  gathering  of  information  and 
Corporation    advises    the    Army,    the   Center      ^^^    presentation    of    recommendations    on 


for  Naval  Analysis  advises  the  Navy,  and 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  advises 
the  entire  Department  of  Etefense  Taken 
together,  these  public  and  semipublic  ad- 
visory groups  Involve  more  than  15.000  or 
20.000  Individual  scientists  and  engineers. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  little  scientific 
advice  If  given  to  Congress.  Some  technical 
Information  and  advice  Is  obtained  through 
panels  or  committees  attached  to  congres- 
sional legislative  committees,  and  a  few  in- 
dividual congressmen,  particularly  senators, 
receive  some  unofficial  advice  and  informa- 
tion Plnally  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  and  the  Environmental  Policy 
Division  of  the  LeglalaUve  Reference  Serv- 
ice provide  reports  and  summaries  on  techni- 
cal  questions  But  the  total  amount  of  sclen- 
tlflc and  technical  Information  and  advice 
given  to  Congress  Is  very  small  compared  to 
that  given  to  the  executive  branch. 

THE  SCHNTinC  ESTABUSHkCKNT 

There  is  a  large  overlap  between  the  scl- 
entlsu  who  lead  the  advisory  system  and 
the  acientists  who  belong  to  what  has  been 


limited,  purely  technical  problems  Thus  an 
advisory  committee  might  be  instructed  to 
determine  If  a  newly  discovered  physical  phe- 
nomenon could  be  used  to  detect  submarinee 
Another  specific  function  is  an  advisory  com- 
mittee's being  asked  to  recommend  a  general 
governmental  policy  on  a  technical  issue. 
for  example  pesticides 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  genera!  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  sclentlflc  adrls<M-T  system. 
By  general  effectiveness  I  mean  the  total 
and  overall  effectiveness  of  the  advisory  sys- 
tem In  relation  to  the  general  processes  of 
making  technical  decisions  In  this  coun- 
try, technical  decisions  like  other  go^-ern- 
mental  policy  decisions  are  arrived  at 
through  a  eomplleated  process  Pnrmallv,  the 
process  Involves  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress,  but  tn  reality  much  more  is 
Involved 

Before  a  decision  is  made  the  question 
may  be  argued  in  the  press  and  by  the  pub- 
lic The  question  may  become  an  Important 
issue  in  political  campialgns  for  elective  of- 
fice State  and  local  governments  may  be- 
come Involved  and  take  the  lead  In  making 
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»  decision,  or  ttaey  mky  Impede  a  dedaloiv 
Often  tbe  orucua  dadalon  la  made  La  tbt 
coiirta.  and  only  later  does  Congreoa  erten4 
It  Ln  tbe  form  of  legislation.  This  U  by  d« 
naeaas  a  linear  process,  axid  most  issues 
tiave  to  pass  througb  It  several  times  be- 
ffjre  they  are  resol^^ed.  This  totality,  tben. 
cotnprlses  the  processes  by  which  decision^ 
Including  technical  decisions,  are  mads  is 
this  oountry.  By  examining  the  reiatlonsblpa 
of  the  sdentlflc  adrlsory  system  to  theaM 
processes,  one  can  determine  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  advisory  system. 

An  evaluatton  of  the  scientific  advisory 
system  Is  greatly  Impeded  by  the  confldentl* 
allty  of  the  advising  process  The  advice  gtvea 
to  a  government  offlclal  or  to  a  governmental 
agency  Is  almost  always  received  under  the 
condition  that  It  may  be  kept  confldential  by 
the  official  or  agency.  That  Is.  the  advice  nee4 
not  be  released  to  the  press,  to  the  public.  X» 
Congress,  or  even  to  other  parts  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Large  numbers  of  advisory  re> 
ports  are  made  public;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
Is  jtist  those  reports  which  concern  the  most 
controversial  and  the  most  Importnat  tech- 
nical questions  that  are  often  never  made 
public,  or  only  after  long  delay.  This  Is 
unfortunate,  not  only  for  those  who  wish  t« 
study  the  advisory  system  but  more  impor- 
tant, for  the  process  of  malting  technical 
decisions  In  a  democracy. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  work  of  ths 
scientific  advisory  system  is  devoted  lo 
limited  technical  questions.  How  does 
n^ethod  A  for  water  desAllnatlon  compare  In 
energy  requirements  to  method  B?"  "How 
does  mlasUe  gnldance  system  A  compare  In  re- 
Uablllty  to  missile  giildance  system  B?"  It  U 
with  the.-M  limited  technical  questions  that 
the  advlaory  system  Is  most  sucoeaaful.  This 
success  results  from  the  competency  of  Uis 
advLsers  and  from  the  great  amount  of  effort 
that  Is  applied  to  these  problems.  Thus,  the 
advisory  system  ranks  high  In  specific  efleo- 
tlveness.  with  respect  to  limited  technical 
questions. 

But  suppose  the  questions  arc  not  Umtteil 
and  are  not  purely  technical  Suppose  that 
another  specific  function  of  the  advisory 
system,  the  recommendation  of  general  tech- 
nical policies.  Is  Involved  Or  suppose  that 
the  technical  decision  has  public  policy,  eco- 
nomic or  Ideological  implications  Such  ques- 
tlors  I  shall  call  broad  technical  questions. 
These  bread,  technical  questions  severely  test 
the  speclflc  effectiveness  of  the  scientific  ad* 
vlsory  system. 

XirVIRONMENTAI.    QITBSTIOMS 

The  Stanford  Workshop  (4)  studied  sU 
broad,  technical  questions  related  to  the  eiv 
vlronment  and  public  healtli  the  supersonic 
transport  iSST).  cyclamalee.  the  safety  of 
conimercl&l  aucle&r  power  plants,  the  safety 
of  underground  nuclear  tests,  pesticide  regu- 
lation, and  herbicide  use  In  Vlelimni.  Qa 
broad  technical  questions,  the  work  of  the 
advisory  committees  may  be  divided  Into 
three  parts.  First,  the  committee  studies  tlie 
technical  and  sclentlflc  aspects  uf  the  ques- 
tion. Here,  as  In  limited  technical  questions, 
the  committee  generally  exhibits  high 
effectiveness. 

The  second  part  of  the  committee's  work 
Is  usually  the  development  of  a  program  for 
'urlher  study  and  research  lu  this,  the  local 
effectiveness  of  the  advisory  system  seems  te 
be  rea.<tonable  but  not  high.  F^>r  example,  th* 
1963  report  of  the  Presidents  Science  Com- 
mittee, entitled  Use  of  PesWides  (6)  .  reconv- 
mended  eui  extensive  research  program  tc> 
study  the  safety  of  pesticides.  Many  of  thos* 
research  recommendations  appear  to  havt 
been  carrteQ  out.  On  the  other  hand,  th* 
government  rejected  an  advisory  committee 
reconunendatlou  tha,t  additional  study  b* 
devoted  to  the  safety  of  some  types  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  before  those  re&otoct 
were  licensed  for  use  (4) . 

The  third  pwt  at  the  advisory  oommlttee'l 
work  on  broad  technical  tssxies  usually  In- 
volves recommendations  that  certain  techni* 


cal  policies  be  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch.  Ut€  of  Ptiticidea  recommended  thaX 
there  be  an  "orderly  reduction  in  the  use  of 
persistent  pestlciase"  and  tbat,  as  a  "Orat 
step,"  the  government  "restrict  wlde-scaie 
uae  of  persistent  pteetiddes  |sach  as  DDT) 
except  for  the  necessary  control  of  disease 
vectors."  With  respect  lo  such  policy  recom- 
mendations, which  I  ceil  action  recotnmen- 
dattona,  the  eCIectiveness  of  the  advisory  sys- 
tem Is  low 

The  executive  branch  will  usually  Ignore 
the  policy  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
committee  if  (1|  the  recommendation  is  con- 
trary to  existing  policies  of  the  executive 
branch.  (11)  the  adoption  of  the  policy  would 
expose  the  Administration  to  congressional 
or  electoral  difficulties,  or  ( ill )  there  are 
strong  pressures  from  special  interest  groups 
that  are  opposed  to  the  new  policy.  These 
pressures  may  often  be  traced  to  liulustrlee, 
labor  unions,  or  municipalities,  which  think 
their  economic  well-being  depends  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  policy. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  those  related  to 
atomic  energy,  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  committee  may  also  be  opposed  by 
strong  technological  Interests  within  the 
government  Itself.  As  an  Illustration  of  the 
failure  of  an  action  reconunencfatlnn.  con- 
sider the  1963  recommendation  that  the 
wldespreud  use  of  DDT  be  drastically  re- 
duced: this  "first  step"  has  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1971.  Its  beginning  is  the  result  of 
a  years  of  public  pressure  and  of  litigation  by 
environmental    and    consumer    groups. 

As  another  Illustration  of  the  fate  of  action 
recommendations,  consider  the  88T  (7)  In 
the  beginning  of  1969.  as  the  controyersy 
over  the  88T  began  to  increase.  President 
Nixon  appointed  an  advisory  committee  to 
study  the  Issue.  This  was  a  rather  high- 
level  committee,  involving  the  undersecre- 
taries of  many  federal  depart menti.  The 
committee  and  its  subcommittees  were 
charged  with  studying  not  only  the  techno- 
logical and  environmental  aspects  of  the 
SST.  but  also  ihe  economic,  balance  of  pay- 
ment, and  International  aspects  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  was  attended 
by  much  publicity  that  emphasized  the  Ad- 
ministration's concern  with  the  problem  In 
March  1969,  the  committee  presented  a  re- 
port that  was  almost  entirely  unfavorable  to 
the  SST  Lee  DuBrldge.  a  committee  mem- 
ber and  the  President's  science  adviser, 
wrote   (8) : 

"Granted  that  this  [the  SST]  is  an  excit- 
ing technological  development.  It  .still  .seems 
best  to  me  to  avoid  the  serious  environmen- 
tal and  nuisance  problems  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  subsidising  a  device 
which  has  neither  commercial  attractiveness 
nor  public  sw^ceptance  ' 

In  spite  of  this  strong  disapproval,  the 
President  and  his  Administration  continued 
to  support  the  SST  fully  and  enthusias- 
tically To  prevent  the  report  from  being  ii.sed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  SST.  It  »-as  kept 
confidential  even  though  there  Is  nothing  In 
It  having  to  do  with  national  security  or 
military  matters.  Not  even  CongrefS,  which 
had  to  decide  on  future  SST  appropriations, 
was  allowed  to  see  It  Only  In  October  1969 
was  Repre.'ientatlve  S  R  Yates  (D-Ol  1  able 
to  obtain   partial   release  of  the  report 

It  Is  reasonable  to  require,  as  one  of  the 
tests  of  the  specific  effectiveness  of  the  scien- 
tific advLsory  system,  that  the  executive 
branch  be  fairly  responsive  to  the  policy 
recommendations  of  Its  advisory  committees, 
P^I^the^more.  the  crucial  test  Is  Its  resjxjn- 
slveness  to  action  recommendations.  By  this 
test,  the  advisory  system  has  substantially 
failed  on  broad  technical  Issues. 

FAILlTlti:     ON     BROAF,     TECHNICAL     ISStTKS 

While  some  observers  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  scientific  advisory  system  has  not 
done  well  on  broad  technical  issues,  they 
argue  that  the  advlaory  system  has  accom- 
plished all  that  could  be  done  These  sup- 
porters  point   out    that    there    are    Immense 


political,  ecoDomic,  and  Ideological  pressures 
that  prevent  rational  decisions  on  the 
environment  and  public  health.  However, 
other  groups  have  made  progress  against 
these  preasures.  For  example,  there  Is  a 
strong  environmental  and  consumer  protec- 
tion movement  in  this  oountry.  The  origi- 
nators and  leaders  of  this  movement  are  peo- 
ple like  Bachel  Carson  and  Aalpta  Nader,  not 
members  of  any  strong  self-interest  group. 
While  there  are  scientists  and  engineers  lu 
this  movement,  few  of  them  are  members 
of  the  scientific  establishment.  Thus,  we  are 
still  faoed  with  the  question  of  why  the  ad- 
visory system,  with  Its  large  membership,  lis 
great  technical  and  scientific  competence,  and 
Its  prominent  men,  has  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful on  the  broad  technical  Issues. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  sys- 
tem's lack  of  speclflc  efTectiveness  on  these 
issues. 

(1)  TKe  many  functioru  of  the  scientific 
establistXTnent .  The  functions  and  attributes 
of  the  scientific  establishment  severely  limit 
the  lixfiueoce  of  the  advisory  system.  In  a 
democratic  oountry  such  as  ours.  Important 
decisions  are  not  made  through  a  set  proce- 
dure of  debates  and  position  papers,  but 
through  a  long  and  messy  process.  The  scien- 
tific establishment,  because  of  its  functions 
of  representing  and  protecting  research  and 
technical  education.  Is  ireluctant  to  take  part 
In  much  of  this  process.  Usually  its  members 
enter  the  decision-making  process  through 
the  advisory  system  at  only  one  point — when 
the  Administration  Is  considering  a  technical 
issue  For  this  reason,  the  Influence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  sclentlflc  establishment  Is  e«wlly 
negated.  The  withholding  of  reports  from 
the  public  Is  Just  one  a-spect  of  that  process 
of  negation. 

(21  Confidentiality  and  legitimization.  1 
have  emphasized  that  the  Information  and 
advice  provided  by  the  advisory  system  can 
be  declared  confidential  by  the  offlclal  or 
agency  that  receives  it.  and  that  It  Is  up  to 
the  offlclal  or  agency  to  release  the  Infornria- 
tion  Although  every  government  offlclal  Is 
certainly  entitled  to  some  completely  private 
and  permanently  confidential  advice,  the 
problem  is  that  the  use  of  oonfldentlallty  Is 
so  widespread  that  very  often  the  only  tech- 
nical reports  available  on  the  subject  are 
declared  confidential.  In  that  case,  the  press, 
the  public,  and  the  Congress  are  left  with 
ver>'  Incomplete  technical  Information,  Thus, 
on  technical  Issues,  the  decision -making 
process  is  seriously  impeded  and.  In  many 
casfs,  the  system  of  check."?  and  balance.s 
nullified 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  oonflden- 
tlallty of  the  advice  given  by  the  advisory 
system.  Tlie  prese,  the  well-informed  cltlsen, 
and  the  Congress  know  that  the  executive 
branch  obtains  vast  amounts  of  correct  tech- 
nical Information  and  advice.  They  know  that 
this  advice  comes  from  the  best  and  most 
prominent  scientists  and  engineers  In  the 
country.  The  final  technical  policy  decisions 
m.Mle  by  the  executive  branch  become  asso- 
ciated wit  h  tills  knowledge  One  thinks  either 
thiit  the  techiiicai  advice  has  been  followed 
or  that  it  has  been  seriously  considered  and 
then  overridden  by  other,  more  serious  and 
ni  ire  prcfuuud  considerations.  Thus  the 
scientific  advisory  system,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, provides  a  facafle  of  prestige  which 
tends  to  legitimize  all  technical  decisions 
made  by  tiie  President. 

I'he  executive  branch  Is  well  aware  of  the 
legitlnUilng  effect  of  the  advisory  system. 
For  example,  public  concern  about  a  tech- 
nical Issue  can  often  t>e  mollified  by  appoint- 
ing a  oommlttee  to  study  the  taeue  in  detail. 
I'here  is  often  the  hope  that,  by  the  tln>e  the 
rep>ort  appears,  public  pressure  will  have  de- 
creased. Indeed,  this  technique  extends  far 
outside  the  sphere  of  technical  leeuee.  If  the 
report  appears  and  Is  favorable  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  executive  branch.  It  can  be  re- 
leased with  much  publicity  Otherwise,  the 
principle  of  confidentiality  can  be  imposed. 
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Even  an  unfavorable  report  can  be  used  by 
releasing  not  the  report  itself,  but  a  distorted 
summary  of  It.  Just  such  a  maneuver  was 
u-ied  (4)   with  the  unfavorable  report  on  the 

SST. 

The  legitimizing  aspect  of  the  advisory  sys- 
tem Is  eliminated  only  when  some  members 
of  the  system  directly  or  Indirectly  disregard 
the  principle  of  confidentiality,  for  example 
in  testimony  before  Osngresa  on  the  antibal- 
llstlc  missile  and  the  SST.  However,  such  ac- 
tloiis  are  still  rare. 

(31  SocialLzation  in  Washington.  Tht  basic 
way  to  get  something  done  in  the  executive 
branch  Is  to  work  from  the  inside.  This  means 
that  one  mtist  be  practical  and  hardheaded. 
One  must  work  for  small  gains  and  progress 
in  small  stepw.  For  the  adviser  It  is  a  slow 
process,  with  respect  to  both  his  Influence 
and  his  achievements.  The  adviser  works  first 
In  less  Important  committees  on  more  re- 
stricted Issues.  As  he  demonstrates  his  ability, 
his  reliability,  and  his  reasonableness,  he  pro- 
gresses to  more  Important  committees  and 
to  more  Important  issues.  But  when  he  finally 
achieves  a  position  of  Influence,  his  freedom 
to  act  Is  quite  limited.  This  limitation  oomes 
not  from  any  rules,  but  from  the  methods 
he  learned  while  working  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Thus,  in  order  to  retain  his  position  of 
Influence,  he  may  not  protest  some  decisions 
he  Intensely  dislikes  He  wants  to  reserve  his 
Influence  for  some  other  Issue  upon  which  he 
has  concentrated  his  Interest,  Ultimately,  the 
adviser  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  considering, 
above  all  else,  the  technique  of  preserving  his 
Influence  In  Washington  [I  use  the  term 
"technique  "  here  as  It  Is  used  by  Ellul  (3)  ]. 
Socialization  explains  a  number  of  things. 
It  explains,  for  example,  why  the  principle 
of  confidentiality  is  so  universally  honored 
In  the  advisory  system.  The  socialization  also 
explains  why  the  legitimizing  eflect  \a  so 
strong.  I  note  again  that  this  socialization 
in  Washington  is  something  that  happens  to 
economists,  accountants,  labor  leaders,  and 
businessmen  as  well  as  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers I  only  emphasize  It  here  because  we 
scientists  tend  to  think  that  our  objectivity 
and  our  scientific  training  constitute  a  magic 
cloak  that  protects  us  from  socialization  It 
does  not. 

It  have  given  some  of  the  reasons  that 
the  sclentlflc  advisory  system  has  a  great 
deal  of  specific  effectiveness  on  limited  tech- 
nical questlor^.  yet  little  specific  efTectiveness 
on  broad  technical  questions.  Now  what 
about  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  sclen- 
tlflc advisory  system?  How  does  It  enter  Into 
the  decislon-nuLking  processes  for  general 
technical  questions  In  this  country?  The 
answer  Is  evident  from  my  discussion:  the 
advisory  system  does  not  usually  enter  Into 
the  decision-making  processes  for  general 
technical  questions.  Thus  Its  general  effec- 
tiveness Is  very  low.  the  only  exceptions  being 
when  Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
system  testify  before  Congress  or  work  with 
congressmen.  Btit  most  members  of  the  ad- 
visory system  do  not  believe  In  working  in 
the  decision-making  process  outside  of  the 
executive  branch  They  believe  that.  If  they 
Increase  their  general  efTectiveness,  they  will 
decrease  their  speclflc  efTectiveness. 

THE    SCIINTlrjC    COMMUNITY 

My  colleague*  In  the  advisory  system  have 
sometimes  agreed  with  the  analysis  I  have 
presented  But  they  then  say.  "All  right,  we 
In  the  advisory  system  work  from  the  Inside 
doing  what  we  can.  Perhaps  we  are  not  as 
effective  as  you  wish  us  to  be.  Why  don't 
ynu  work  from  the  outside?  TTiere  are  10  or 
20  thousand  people  In  the  advisory  system 
but  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  not  In  the 
advisory  system.  They  can  all  work  from  the 
outside."  TTiere  are,  unfortunately,  a  number 
of  reasons  that  this  division  of  labor  does 
not  work. 

(1)  The  scienUflc  establishment  as  a  model 
for  the  scientific  community.  Those  members 
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of  the  establishment  who  are  In  the  advisory 
system  are  models  for  the  leas  wtil-known 
and  younger  scientists  and  engineers.  An  ex- 
ample of  consciously  setting  a  standard  of 
behavior  is  the  recruitment  of  young  theo- 
retical physicists  into  summer  work  with  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analysis.  Until  recently. 
It  was  customary  to  ask  the  brightest  and 
most  promising  young  theorists  to  Join  In 
this  summer  work.  Since  the  Invitation  was 
extended  by  some  of  the  best  of  the  older 
theoretical  physicists,  it  was  very  flattering 
to  receive  one.  Being  invited  to  work  with 
the  Institute  was,  at  least  for  a  while,  a  mark 
of  attainment  In  theoretical  physics. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  sclentlflc  community 
to  work  on  broad  technical  questions  from 
the  outside  when  the  leaders  are  working 
from  the  Inside.  After  all,  only  a  few  well- 
known  scientists,  men  like  Pauling,  Lapp, 
and  Commoner,  work  on  the  outside.  TTiere- 
fore,  scientists  who  wish  to  serve  the  country 
In  the  technical  decision-making  process 
have  tended  to  Join  the  advisory  system.  In 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  tendency,  primarily  from  the 
environmental  and  consumer  movements 
and  from  the  various  student  movements. 

(2)  The  'don't  rock  the  boat"  attitude.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  multiple  functions 
of  the  establishment  and  the  overli^j  of  the 
establishment  and  the  advisory  system  cause 
a  very  cautious  attitude  among  sidvisers. 
There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  ad- 
visers should  not  oppose  the  technical  poli- 
cies of  the  Administration  too  vehemently  or 
too  publicly.  If  they  do.  members  of  the  es- 
tablishment fear,  federal  or  even  public  sup- 
port for  science  research  and  education  may 
be  adversely  affected.  There  Is  certainly  some 
trut!    in  this  fear 

This  "don't  rock  the  boat"  attitude  extends 
into  most  of  the  scientific  community  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  model  of  behavior  set 
by  the  establishment:  but  there  is  a  more 
compelling  reason  for  this  attitude.  The  nat- 
ural way  for  the  sclentlflc  community  to 
critically  and  publicly  examine  the  govern- 
ment's technical  policies  Is  to  use  the  Inde- 
pendent scientific  institutions — the  profes- 
sional and  scientific  societies  and  the  engi- 
neering and  science  departments  of  uni- 
versities. Yet  these  are  Just  the  institutions 
that  are  being  protected  by  the  "don't  rock 
the  boat"  attitude.  For  this  reason,  the  scien- 
tific community  and  the  scientific  establish- 
ment will  not  use  independent  Institutions 
in  the  technical  decision-making  process.  It 
is  usually  said  that  these  Institutions  must 
be  kept  "neutral  " 

(3)  Professional  reicards  for  service  in  the 
advisory  system.  There  la  a  grave  Imbalance 
between  the  professional  rewards  (other  than 
direct  monetary  rewards)  for  helping  the 
government  make  technical  decisions  from 
the  Inside  and  the  rewards  for  helping  from 
the  outside  Almost  all  universities  encour- 
age the  public  service  activities  of  their  fac- 
ulties If  these  actlvltlee  bring  honor  or  Influ- 
ence to  the  university;  teaching  or  adminis- 
trative duties  may  be  reduced  to  allow  tor 
them.  But  almost  always,  these  must  be  ofiB- 
clal  public  service  activities.  Working  within 
the  sclentlflc  advisory  system  Is  official  pub- 
lic service,  but,  exc^n  for  a  very  few  uni- 
versities, working  with  unofflcial  neighbor- 
hood or  consumer  groups  to  reduce  the  pollu- 
tion from  a  local  factory  Is  not  considered 
public  service.  ThUB,  tar  the  energetic,  ambi- 
tious young  faculty  member  who  wishes  to 
help  In  the  making  of  technical  decisions 
there  are  strong  career  pressures  that  push 
him  Into  the  advisory  system. 

Even  for  the  senior  scientist  the  advisory 
system  ha*  career  rewards.  To  be  In  Wash- 
ington, to  wtM-k  with  other  members  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  get  to  know  govern- 
ment officials  can  be  of  help  in  a  number  of 
ways.  It  Is  helpful  when  seeking  funds  for 
a  department  or  for  the  research  of  youn^r 
people.  It  also  makes  a  scientist  more  In- 
fluential In  his  home  institution. 

(4)     The    'It's    in    good    hands"    attitude. 
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Consciously  and  unconsciously  the  members 
of  the  advisory  system  often  preeent  the  atti- 
tude that  the  role  of  the  scientist  and  engi- 
neer m  the  technloal  decision-making  process 
Is  completely  fUled  by  ttoe  adrlsory  system 
This  often  takes  the  form  of  such  statements 
as,  "Don't  worry  about  It.  It's  in  good  hands  " 
It  Is  often  Implied  that  the  mem'jers  erf  the 
advisory  system  are  professional  expwru  on 
this  or  that  technical  question  Other  scien- 
tists or  engineers  who  are  outside  tiie  ad- 
visory system  are  regarded  as  amateurs.  This 
attitude  depresses  attempts  by  the  sclentific 
communlty  at  large  to  enter  the  technical 
decision-making  process  It  also  encourages 
government  officials  to  IgncH^  scientist*  and 
engineers  who  are  not  In  tJie  advlsorj-  system 

SrMMABT 

The  sclentlflc  advisory  system  Is  effective 
on  limited  technical  queetaons,  and  such 
questions  provide  much  of  its  work  On  broad 
technic«a  questions,  however,  the  scientific 
advisory  system  Is  not  effective.  Unfortu- 
nately this  category  Includes  most  of  the 
crucial  environmental  questions.  Finally,  the 
advisory  system,  as  presently  constituted, 
combined  with  the  multiple  functions  of  the 
scientific  establishment,  is  detrimental  In 
important  ways  to  the  process  of  technical 
decision-making  in  this  countjy  This  U,  be- 
cause the  combined  effect  o<f  the  advisory 
syst-em  and  the  establishment  is  to  impede 
the  development  of  a  more  effective  and  com- 
prehensive role  for  the  sclentlflc  community 
in  the  technical  decision-making  process 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  niother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  ■vrife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.6O0  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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DOW  PROPOSES  ffCTBSTITUTE  TO 
PESTICIDE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW         | 

or  MEW  ToaK  I 

W  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRJESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 
Mr  DOW.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Fed- 

enil  Eilvlronmental  Pfatlclde  Control 
Act.  HJR.  10729,  comfs  to  the  noor  ne«t 
week  I  plan  to  offer  a  substitute  to  tte 
House  Agriculture  Committee  bill.  US 
proposed  tunendments  are  contalxied  tb 
H.R.  11169  which  I  Introduced  last  night 
for  the  tnXormation  of  toy  colleagues. 

The  Committee  bill  as  It  was  reported 
to  the  floor  has  serious  deflciencies  whidi 
must  be  altered  if  the  bill  is  to  have  any 
teeth  and  be  an  improvement  over  pres- 
ent law.  The  measure  reported  by  the 
agriculture  committee  must  be  subetan- 
tiaDy  Improved  or  it  should  not  be  sup- 
ported at  all. 

This  morning  I  participated  in  a  news 
conference  with  representatives  oX  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak  Walton  Leagvie. 
the  Audubon  Society,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  the  Wilderness  Society  These  groups 
support  my  subetltute  bill. 

Because  of  the  seriou.*!  nature  of  this 
pesticide  hill  and  Its  complexities  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
statement  at  tiie  news  conference  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  William  Futreil.  a 
professor  of  environmental  law  at  trte 
University  of  Alabama  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sierra  Club 
and  Joel  Plckelmer  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 
STATKunirT  or  Cong«essman    John   Q    Dow 

ON  H  R.  10729,  TH«  FKcnuiL  EprvimoMniNT*!. 

PxanciDc   CoHTmoi.   Act   or   1971.   Ocrotmi 

13.   1971 

I  am  very  pleased  to  wel(-om«  you  tlile 
morning  to  this  press  oinierence  on  the 
pesticide  bin,  H.R  10729,  which  Is  antldpated 
to  oome  to  the  floor  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
of  next  week. 

The  bill  as  It  came  out  of  Committee  has 
•erlous  deficiencies  whicti  must  be  altered  U 
the  bill  is  to  have  any  teeth  and  be  an  im> 
provetnent  over  the  present  Act  known  as 
FIPHA  (Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Bodenilclde  Aot ) . 

Because  there  are  several  changes  that 
mujst  be  made  to  the  present  bill  I  have  put 
them  together  as  a  subctitute  bill.  I  have 
taken  this  approach  to  clarl.'y  the  serious 
problems  raised  by  the  language  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  without  waiting  to  offer  several 
amendments  piecemeal  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  changes  I  am  proposing  would 
Bt.'eiigthen  the  bill  sufliclently  so  that  I  couH 
Tine  for  the  bill  on  anal  passage  I  feel  that 
the  bill,  OS  It  stands,  demonstrates  the  ftreot 
Influerkce  of  the  chemical  Industry  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Committee  to  write 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  bill  strongly 
supportive  of  the  environment  and  fully 
protective  of  humans. 

I  am  not  proposing  a  major  rewriting  of 
the  bill — bhAt  Is  too  much — but  with  some 
important  changes  of  wording  In  the  blU, 
the  EPA  vlU  t>e  better  empowered  to  do  its 
job,  the  outnufacturers  will  be  required  to 
come  forwaxd  with  all  the  data  they  have  od 
the  effects  at  the  pesticide  sought  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  other  parties  will  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge tfae  Admin  istratcr  tlirough  the  court*. 
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Pesticide  legislation  Is  somewhat  technical 
but  not  so  much  so  that  the  problems  I  am 
raising  can't  be  easily  understood. 

The  present  law,  (FTFRA),  either  allows 
or  dlaallowa  the  pesticide  BouKtat  to  be  regis- 
tered. FIPRA's  strength  lies  In  Its  approach 
Which  requires  the  manufacturer  to  l»l>el 
his  product  with  directions  for  use  and  with 
a  warning  statement. 

Under  FTFRA  the  Administrator  must  be 
assured  that  the  article  warrants  the  manu- 
facttirer'g  proposed  claims  based  on  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  applicant.  If  be 
ts  not  satlsfled,  the  Administrator  denies 
registration.  When  he  finds  that  his  action 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  an  Imminent  hasard 
to  the  public,  the  Administrator  may  sus- 
pend the  registration  of  the  pesticide. 

The  Administrator  Is  not  unduly  limited 
In  his  ability  to  disclose  Information  sur- 
rounding the  registration  of  the  pesticide, 
but  Is  proj>erly  constrained  from  releasing 
data  on  the  business  records  and  documents 
which  he  may  require  under  the  Act 
(FTFRA)  . 

The  Dow  substitute  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing changes. 

1.  Information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
for  registration  of  a  pesticide  Is  subject  to 
restrictions  placed  by  the  applicant.  Sec 
3(c)(1)(D)  p.  17  In  the  Committee  bill 
this  restriction  was  added  to  the  language 
found  in  FIFRA  and  my  amendment  would 
strike  the  data  restriction  language. 

The  applicant's  power  to  classify,  for  pur- 
pose of  restriction,  information  submitted 
in  support  of  an  application  suggests  that 
these  words  ahould  be  stricken. 

My  purpose  in  striking  these  words  is  to 
Insure  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  not 
shifted  to  the  Administrator  The  applicant 
must  b«  required  to  submit  whatever  data  ts 
considered  Important  by  the  Administrator 
and  should  not  be  allowed  any  selectivity  in 
this  process.  To  further  assure  that  aU  data 
is  made  available  I  have  tulded  a  new  section 
(6)   to  Sec   3.  A«0«traticm  o/  Peaticidet. 

a.  Data  in  the  possession  of  the  applicant 
which  would  tend  to  indicate  a  substantia! 
adverse  effect  on  the  environment  or  the  lack 
of  such  an  effect  should  be  available  to  the 
Administrator  and  I  have  added  a  one-pars - 
graph  requirement  in  the  registration  section, 
p.  17,  after  (F)  to  add  this  important  re- 
quirement. 

Here  I  axn  only  seeking  to  do  for  pesticide 
applicants  what  Is  already  required  under 
food  and  drug  legislation.  Under  title  31  of 
the  U8  Code.  Sec.  356(8),  new  drug  appli- 
cants must  file  "full  reports  of  Investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  show  whether 
or  not  such  drug  Is  safe  for  use  and  whether 
surh  drug  Is  effective  In  use." 

In  the  same  Title,  Bee.  346'dl.  petltlon.s 
filed  by  the  applicant  seeking  a  tolerance 
for  pesticides  or  requesting  an  exemption 
must  Include  full  reports  of  Investigations  on 
the  safety  and  on  the  results  of  tests  on  the 
residues  I  feel  that  a  similar  requirement  Is 
required  for  pesticide  applicants. 

There  .s  every  reason  to  require  the  full 
disclosure  of  data  on  the  proposed  pesticide 
act  at  the  tl.oie  of  registration.  In  order  to 
give  the  Administrator  of  the  Envlrormiental 
Protection  Agency  complete  information  on 
which  to  base  his  decisions 

3  In  another  Instance,  under  Sec  3  Regit- 
tratton  of  Pestxcidet.  (c)(6).  p  19,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  not 
make  any  lack  of  etaentialtty  a  criterion  for 
deninng  regiatraticm  of  any  petticitU-  (Em- 
phasis added  )  This  raises  questions  about 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  Iteelf 

According  to  the  EPA  the  essential  use 
doctrine  has  been  applied  In  evaluating  DDT, 
but  has  had  little  or  no  u.se  prior  to  that 
problem.  I  feel  Uiat  the  negative  language 
of  the  bill  is  a  step  backward  at  the  very 
time  when  a  balancing  of  all  factors  is  high- 
ly  Justified   and   required   if   the   EPA   is   to 
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truly   perform   effisctlvely   for  the   American 
people. 

4  Under  Sec  6,  Administrmtivt  Review,  (c) 
(3i  and  (d),  Seienti^c  Itevieit.  T  hare  elbnl- 
nat«<l  the  sections  on  scientific  review  In 
order  to  strenjfthen  the  hand  of  the  Admin- 
istrator The  language  found  on  p  29  lines 
1 1  through  24,  requires  the  hearing  examiner 
to  refer  all  relerant  questions  of  scientific 
fart  to  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences 

I  agree  with  the  view  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  should  be  given  full  re- 
spoflslbtllty  for  the  public  hearing  requested 
as  a  result  of  his  action  to  suspend,  cancel  or 
change  elaaalflcatlon 

Present  procedure  for  scientlflc  review  un- 
der FIFRA  gives  the  EPA  the  power  to  select 
sdentlflc  committee  members  from  a  Hat 
p>repared  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  All  relevant  questions  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  as  now  compelled  by 
the  Committee's  propoeed  bill 

The  language  In  the  bill  Is  a  poor  com- 
promise, I  feel.  The  referral  of  questions  of 
a  scientific  nature  has  been  used  as  a  delay- 
ing tactic  In  the  pskst  and,  In  a  more  exact- 
ing form,  can  continue  to  serve  that  purpose 
even  better. 

A  public  hearing  should  adequately  round 
out  the  divergent  views  on  an  Issue  ft  should 
not  be  compromised  by  delays  and  referrals 
outside  the  hearing  process  I  prefer  to  give 
the  authority  to  the  Administrator  here  His 
shoulders  must  be  made  strong  enough  to 
actually  carry  out  the  public  hearing  with- 
out getting  other  parties  Into  the  act  wheth- 
er he  wishes  or  desires  them 

Moreover,  nothing  In  my  amendment  pre- 
vents the  Administrator  from  seeking  outside 
advice  of  any  kind  when  he  deems  It  essen- 
tial. 

5  I  am  ofTenng  two  changes  which  will 
Improve  the  sections  concerning  Judicial  re- 
view of  EPA  orders  in  this  bill  My  substitute 
would  put  back  Into  the  Judicial  review  sec- 
tion on  p  49  the  words  "any  person  adverse- 
ly affected"  which  appeared  In  the  original 
Admlnlsptratlon  b«Il,  HR  4152 

The  Committee  bill  has  replaced  these 
words  with  the  requirement  that  following 
a  public  hearing,  any  pcu-ty  'at  Interest" 
may  obtain  Judicial  review.  This  Commit- 
tee change  would  seriously  impair  Judicial 
challenges  of  an  EPA  order  issued  by  the 
Administrator,  if  a  challenge  could  be 
brought  at  all. 

I  feel,  with  the  mounting  evidence  that 
our  agencies  often  fall  to  carry  out  their 
charters,  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
rhaUenge,  that  language  which  weiikens 
the  public's  right  of  Judicial  review,  must  be 
stricken  from  the  bill 

To  conform  to  the  above  changes  I  have 
also  eliminated  the  Judicial  review,  Sec.  6(c> 
(3),  p  28,  which  gives  District  Court  review 
of  suspension  orders  at  the  same  lime  ad- 
ministrative review  Is  in  progress.  The  section 
should  be  deleted  because  It  la  cumbersome 
and  obstructive  to  the  administrative  review 
It  Is  a  good  example  of  the  diversionary 
tactics  made  available  In  the  bill  to  Industrial 
interests 

6  The  authority  of  the  States  under  Sec.  24 
(a I.  p  56.  of  the  Committee  bill  Is  to  be 
changed  to  permit  States  to  further  regulate 
general  use  pesticides. 

I  cannot  accept  the  jiropoeltion  that  the 
States  are  to  be  limited  In  this  way  as  to 
their  own  local  affairs  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. Mr  Puley.  who  has  nald  that  this  new 
provision  would  do  violence  to  many  effective 
State  pesticide  programs 

The  language  would  bar  State  restriction." 
due  to  local  conditions  such  as  soil,  crops, 
climate,  and  pest  populations.  To  attempt  to 
establish  a  national  program  when  some 
States  are  already  far  ahead  of  the  Federal 
OovertLmeat  seems  to  be  a  giant  step  back- 
ward. 
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The  substitute  I  am  proposing  Is  the 
strongest  legislation  I  feel  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted at  this  time,  although  It  la  no  panacea. 
It  recogniaes  the  tMtfic  fallings  of  the  bill 
and  would  give  the  House  the  opportunity 
to  paas  a  bill  with  stronger  language  which 
would  be  a  substantial  Improvement  over 
PIFRA. 

SrA-niaxNT  fyr  Wii-tx»>«  Fuiam.,  ICkmsi^  of 
Siia»A  CLtm's  Boium  or  Dnxcroas  on  B«- 
HALjf  or  BirviaoNMkNTAL  Actio i«.  Fkewtw 
or  THi  Eabth,  PtTBUC  IirmOBBT  RrsksacH 
Oboup,    and   SmoA    Clttb 
Congress    will    soon    vole    upon    tlie   House 
AgricuJtuxe    Cotninittec's    Federal    Environ- 
mental Pesticide  ConUol  Act   jf  1971,  which 
they  have  described  as  regulatory  legislation. 
We   believe   that   the  proposed   legislation  Is 
not   a   reform    but   a   retreat   from   effective 
pesticide  regulation.  If  enacted  It  would  turn 
the  clock  back  to  the   1960'b  and  eradicate 
the   gains   made   by    conaervatlon   and   con- 
.sumer  groups  during  the  last  decade. 

We  commend  Congressman  Dow  for  the 
amendments  which  he  Is  proposing.  If 
adopted  the  Dow  amendments  wlU  serve  tu 
greatly  strengthen  the  blU  In  most  of  the 
areas  which  we  have  found  It  to  be  deficient. 
We  fervently  hope  that  these  amendments 
wiU  be  adopted  by  the  House,  but  this  will 
not  be  the  end  of  the  road  When  the  Mil  goes 
to  the  Senate,  we  Intend  to  carry  our  efforts 
on  there  to  seek  correction  for  all  of  the  bill's 
deficletKles,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  can 
be  strengthened  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  It  Is  Intended  If  It  can  not  be 
amended,  the  hlli  should   be  defeated. 

The  bill  Is  defective  because  it:  11  ex- 
cludes the  public  from  the  decision  making 
process,  2)  lowers  the  standards  for  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  the  environment, 
and  3 )  removes  procedural  safeguards  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

A  serious  defect  of  the  bill  Is  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  pubUc  from  the  decision-making 
process.  During  the  last  decade  the  inter- 
vention of  envlrorunental  and  consumer 
groups  In  public  hearings  and  in  the  courts 
has  helped  to  repjre.'wnt  the  public  interest  In 
regulating  pesticides  Participation  in  the 
reglstrauon  process  shotild  not  be  limited  to 
the  chemical  manufacturer,  with  bis  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  the  agency  administrator, 
who  has  to  do  double  duty  as  both  advocate 
for  the  public  and  Judge  for  the  enure 
proceeding  One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in 
the  bill  Is  that  it  restricts  judicial  review  by 
barring  environmental  groups  and  otJher  de- 
fenders of  the  public  interest  who  do  not 
have  a  direct  economic  interest  in  the  pesti- 
cide under  consideration. 

The  public  interest  Is  slighted  by  the  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  infonnatlon  which 
are  imposed  by  this  bill.  We  are  dealing  with 
economic  poisons,  and  thit  limitations  on  dis- 
closure of  Information  should  be  governed 
only  by  the  Freedcnn  of  Infonnatlon  act.  In 
such  a  sensitive  area,  the  public's  right  to 
know  ts  greater  than  In  the  usual  protec- 
tion of  trade  secreU  matters. 

Tlie  act  lowers  standards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Una  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. It  puu  a  false  economic  analysis 
into  the  decision -making  prooeas.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  serioosly  faced  the  question: 
Hnw  can  an  economic  benefit  outweigh  a 
health  hasard?  As  it  stands  now,  ths  bill 
tempu  the  admlnlattator  to  favor  certain 
economic  benefits  over  tmcertaln  health 
hazards.  Thus,  the  pressure  will  be  on  the 
artmlnutrator  to  register  eoonomlc  poisons 
whose  financial  benefit  to  the  company  and 
to  the  agri-chemical  business  can  be  ob- 
jectively calculatMi  but  wbooe  long-term 
impact  on  public  health  and  the  •nvlrcmmant 
i.s  only  a  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture. 

In  ths  proposed  aot,  the  oommlttee  has 
lowered  the  objective  legal  test  for  registra- 
tion at  pesUoldaa.  Tbe  blU  apeeifleaUy  strlkaa 
out  the  essentlaUty  test  as  a  criterion  for  reg- 
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Istratlon.  The  evolution  of  the  essentiality 
doctrine,  which  required  that  the  more  dan- 
gerous, persistent  pesticides  should  be  lim- 
ited to  essential  uses  only  was  one  of  the 
public  Interest  victories  growing  out  of  ex- 
tended litigation  by  environmental  and  con- 
sumer groups  The  committee  bill  signifi- 
cantly omlu  a  third  category  of  peatlclde 
classification  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Nlion  Administration  as  a  substitute  for 
the  essentiality  doctrine.  This  third  classifi- 
cation, the  use  by  permit  category,  would 
have  allowed  use  of  dangerous,  persistent 
pesticides  only  under  a  stringent  control  sys- 
tem Thus,  the  committee's  reform  bill  actu- 
ally lowers  standards  and  opens  new  loop- 
holes for  the  use  of  dangerous  persistent 
pesticides  Further,  In  certain  instances,  the 
bill  closes  the  door  on  State  Initiatives  and 
forbids  the  States  to  enact  laws  for  tougher 
regulation  of  pesticides. 

The  bill  removes  procedural  safeguards  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  interest.  It  Is 
shocking  In  this  day  of  increased  environ- 
mental concern  to  see  a  retreat  under  the 
name  of  reform  A  major  etiange  effected  by 
this  bill  is  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
proof.  Under  the  current  law  the  manufac- 
turer has  the  duty  to  sbow  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  that  his  pesticide  oould 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem. Under  the  proposed  law  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  has  the  duty  and  the  burden  of 
finding  out  if  the  product  is  environmentally 
unsound. 

A  new  departure,  in  favor  of  the  chemi- 
cal Industry.  Is  the  requirement  of  mdemnl- 
flcatlon  of  the  manulactorer  and  the  user  If 
a  dangerous  pesticide  Is  put  on  the  market 
which  later  has  to  be  withdrawn.  This  pro- 
vision rewards  negligence.  The  public  has 
only  to  remember  the  thalidomide  tragedy 
several  years  ago  to  be  warned  against  a  use- 
now-test-later  philosophy  for  chemical  man- 
ufacturers To  Insure  these  manufacturers 
from  lawsuits  and  economic  loes  by  chang- 
ing the  law  as  this  Indemnity  provision  does 
iB  a  giant  step  backward. 

The  whole  bill  is  a  substantial  retreat  from 
the  regulatory  system  now  In  effect,  and  it 
will  serve  only  If  sulss'^ntlally  amended 

Statemxnt  bt  Jou.  PlCKSLJ^Ea  ON  Bi:HAl.r  or 

THE    NaTIONAI.    WlLDUrX    PKDEaATlON.    OCTO- 

XEX  13,  1971 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  would 
like  to  thank  Congressman  John  Dow  for  the 
Invitation  to  comment  on  his  propoeed 
amendments  to  UJEl.  10729  and  commend  him 
for  his  untiring  efforts  at  securing  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  peeticide  law. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  long 
supported  the  principles  of  new  legislation 
to  replaoe  the  outdated  and  increasingly  In- 
effeouve  Federal  InseeCiclde.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  In  hearings  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  earUer  this 
year,  when  Invited  to  testify,  we  gave  our 
support  to  a  bUi  put  forth  by  the  Adminis- 
tration (H.R  4162).  However,  the  bill  re- 
{wrted  out  by  the  committee  is  a  watered- 
down  and  weakened  version  of  the  original 
Admlnlstratloa  proposal. 

In  order  for  it  to  effectively  protect  ths 
environment  from  indiscriminate  use  of 
hai-mful  ptesUcldes,  it  is  necessary  that  cer- 
tain amendments  be  accepted.  As  we  read 
them,  the  amendments  oflered  by  Congress- 
man Dow  would,  first  of  all,  eUmlnate  that 
part  of  Section  24  which  would  pre-empt  the 
state's  authority  to  set  stricter  standards 
than  those  set  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  "mey  would  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  of  safety  more  onto  the  manufacturer 
thsji  does  HH.  10738.  And,  they  would  allow 
adversaly  affected  individuals  to  appeal  the 
registration  of  harmful  dkemlcal  pcstlddss 
In  the  Federal  Oourta. 

Even  with  tbe  propoaed  amendments,  the 
pesticide  bill  is  not  a  panaoes  to  enviioa- 
mentalists  but  we  feel,  that  with  proper  ad- 
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ministration,  It  would  be  •  material  im- 
provement over  present  law  and  It  eould 
be  a  big  step  toward  preventing  environ- 
mental degradation  throtigh  indiscriminate 
use  of  chemical  pesticides. 


THE  MAN  YOU  LOVE  TO  HATE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    tOVTB.    CABOt,XMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATTVKS 

"Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  EtORN.  Mr.  i^>eakeT,  while  de- 
bating consumer  legislation  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
speech  by  Thomas  R.  Shepard,  Jr.,  de- 
livered earlier  thi^  year  before  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel 
in  Boston. 

The  speech  fellows: 

The     American     BtrsimsEMAN — "The     Maw 
YoiT  tovi  To  Hate" 

(By  Thomas  B.  Shepard.  Jr.) 
The    following   excerpts    are    taken    from    a 
speech   by   Mr    Shepard   deUvcred  May   7 
1»71.  before   the  4»th   Annual  MeeUng  of 

the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  at  the  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel,  Boston 

About  80  years  ago,  back  in  the  days  when 
motion  pictures  were  not  nearly  as  relevant 
as  they  are  today,  but  infinitely  more  cnter- 
taimng.  there  was  a  character  actor — I  think 
It  may  have  been  Sidney  Greenstreet  -  who 
always  played  the  bad  guy  and  who  came 
to  be  known  as  'the  man  you  love  to  hate  " 
Well,  Mr.  Greenstreet  is  no  longer  with  us 
and  even  if  he  were,  the  chancer  are  he 
would  not  be  making  movies 

For  one  thing,  he  would  Icxik  iretty  silly 
vtrith  his  clothes  off.  And  for  another  he 
oould  never  live  up  to  that  billing— "the  man 
you  love  to  hate."  Not  any  more  No  actor 
could.  Today,  the  man  everyone  loves  to 
bate  with  a  passion  nc  mere  thesplan  could 
hof>e  to  arouse  is  that  perennial  patsy  and 
ever-popular  whipping  boy,  the  American 
businessman. 

I  learned  how  deep-rooted  this  antipathy 
has  become  when,  during  the  pact  year  I 
started  making  speeches  in  defense  of  busi- 
nessmen and  of  their  practices  imder  our 
free  enterprise  system  Businessmen  like  the 
speeches  Just  fine,  but  oonsimiers  definitely 
do  not,  as  they  have  made  clear  to  me  In 
angry  letter  after  angry  letter.  And  let's  face 
it,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  a  lot  more 
oonsumers  in  America  than  there  are  busi- 
nessmen— a  fact  of  politics  that  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  of  our  congress- 
men. 

I  cite  this  current  antl-btjslness  trend  be- 
cause I  believe  It  Is  the  reason  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today.  If  It  were  not  for  the  grow- 
ing bias  against  businessmen,  there  would 
be  no  Ralph  Nader,  there  would  be  no  con- 
sumerism and  obviously  there  wctild  be  no 
urgent  need  to  dlscxiss  the  problems  of  con- 
sumerism or.  as  your  program  puts  It,  "con- 
sumer-buslneas  relations." 

ootfsvMMmsBM  cuaz 

What  I  propose  to  do  today  la  give  you  my 
views  on  the  causes  of  consumerism  and  the 
cure  for  It,  Tes  I  believe  It  most  be  cured 
because  to  me,  eonstimerism  Is  not  as  sotne 
businessmen  seem  to  faal.  a  Uierapeutic 
movement  that  will  keep  us  on  oar  toes 
and,  m  the  end,  offer  new  cpportonltieB  for 
growth  and  prospoity. 

Tb  me,  ooDstiiaerlsm  lepreatats  a  aaajcr 
threat  not  only  to  the  nntnpanfs  w«  work 
for  but  to  the  entire  socio-economic  sjstem 
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on     which     thU    nation     was     founded    and 
througB  which  It  has  flourished. 

And  ni  go  one  step  further.  To  me,  con- 
sumerism ia  the  most  Insidious  peril  ever  to 
oonfront  the  American  consumer  himself. 

Before  I  elaborate  on  that,  I  want  to  nxaka 
!t  clear  that  when  I  refer  to  consumerism 
and  consumerlsts,  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
many  Rne  organizations — such  as  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus — that  labor  bard  and  con- 
structively to  protect  the  American  consum- 
er I  am  alluding  Instead  to  a  different  breed 
of  cat  entirely. 

My  target  is  that  small  but  vocal  group  of 
far-out  activists  who  keep  badgering  the 
United  States  Congress  and  various  federal 
agencies  for  additional  controls  over  indus- 
try on  the  premise  that  without  these  con- 
trols, our  nation  Is  doomed  to  ecological  and 
economic  destruction.  In  a  previous  talk  I 
called  them  "The  Disaster  Lobby."  and  that 
Is  precisely  what  they  are 

Now,  lest  you  believe  that  I  exaggerated 
in  my  opening  remarks  on  how  the  typical 
consumer  feels  about  businessmen,  permit 
me  to  indulge  In  a  few  statistics 

The  first  one  goes  back  to  1967.  when  an 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  study  revealed  that 
53  per  cent  of  all  Americans — well  over  half — 
felt  new  laws  were  needed  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  unscrupulous  businessmen 

Two  years  later.  In  1969  a  follow-up  study 
found  that  now  68  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
favored  additional  consumer-protection  laws 
Mr  Nader  had  done  a  flne  Job  of  brainwash- 
ing. 

And  how  does  the  public  feel  about  Mr 
Nader  himself  A  recent  Harris  poll  showed 
that  53  per  cent  believe  he's  doing  more 
good  than  harm  while  only  9  per  cent  say 
he's  doing  more  harm  than  good  That  «  a 
whopping   6-to-l    edge   In   his   favor. 

EAKLT    BSAINWASMING 

One  laflt  set  of  numbers  Several  weeks  ago. 
Social  Reaearch.  Inc..  conducted  a  study  on 
public  attitudes  towurd  the  business  com- 
munity Porty-slx  per  cent  of  thoee  polled 
agreed  to  the  statement  that  ■big  bvislness 
Is  dangerous  to  our  way  of  life  "  Pive  years 
ago.  only  38  per  cent  subscribed  to  that  view 
In  sunrunartzlng  the  findings.  Dr  Burleigh 
Gardner,  president  of  Social  Research,  de- 
clared "The  public  will  no  longer  rise  to 
the  defense  of  business  against  extremists  or 
protest  groups  ' 

So  the  consumer  Isn't  exactly  enchanted 
with  us  businessmen  And  why  should  he  be' 
Almoat  from  birth,  he  Is  taught  that  most 
businessmen  are  callous,  greedy,  unscrupu- 
lous blood-suckers  who  prey  on  the  poor  and 
are  fair  game  for  whatever  retribution  may 
be   inflicted   on   them 

Take  this  blunt  little  commentary  "The 
merchants  are  the  biggest  fixjls  of  all  Tliey 
carry  on  the  most  sordid  business  and  by  the 
mo«t  corrupt  methods  Whenever  it  U  neces- 
sary, they  wUl  Ue,  perjure  themselves,  steal, 
che*t  and  mislead  the  public," 

Ralph  Nader  talking''  Not  at  all  Those 
words  were  spoken  almost  500  years  ago  by 
a  Dutch  genllen^an  named  Erasmus,  who  was 
probably  the  most  respected  scholar  of  his 
day  Por  businessmen.  11  has  been  down  hill 
ever  since 

My  generation,  for  example,  grew  up  on  a 
steady  diet  of  books  and  plays  and  movies 
pKirtraylng  the  typical  businessman  as  a 
bumbling  "Babbitt. '■  a  rapacious  "Robber 
Baron."  a  heartless  "Huckster,"  the  deliberate 
poisoner  of  "A  Hundred  ICUlon  Guinea 
Pigs"  and  the  briber-flier-alumlord  respon- 
sible for  the  "Sh*me  of  the  Cities," 

Irately,  the  vlllflcatlon  of  American  busl- 
neasmen  has  reached  a  new  apogee  Ourlng 
the  paat  two  years  the  people  of  our  nation 
have  been  bombarded  dally  by  a  multi- 
media barrage  of  antl-bualneas  propaganda 

Time  and  a^ln  they  are  told  that  busl- 
iiiwiiii  II  are  responsible  for  virtually  every 
ill  beaettlnc  mankind  .  .  .  that  American  In- 
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dustr;  is  guilty  of  polluting  the  atmoaohere 
to  the  point  where  we  nuiy  all  suffocate  .  -  . 
of  dumping  so  much  mercury  Into  the  oceans 
that  the  fish  we  eat  will  damage  our 
brains  ...  of  spewing  out  detergents  that 
kill  our  rivers  and  lakes  ...  of  packaging 
products  In  a  bewildering  array  of  sizes  for 
the  express  purpose  of  cheating  the  house- 
wife ...  of  enticing  us  through  false  ad- 
vertising to  buy  products  we  don't  really 
need  .  of  making  cars  that  fill  the  air  with 
noxious  fumes  .  .  of  saturating  the  earth 
with    DDT   and   killing   the   birds    .  and, 

most  reprehensible  of  all.  of  causing  and 
prolonging  the  Viet  Nam  war  In  order  to 
build  a  market  for  military  hardware 

THEIH    REAL    CSOAL 

And  what  do  we  d.i  to  counter  all  this'' 
Well,  we  stammer  «  lot  and  we  shuffle  our 
feet  and  we  say.  "Gosh,  fellas,  we're  doing 
the  best  we  can."  and  then  we  form  com- 
mit tee.s  to  cooperate  with  the  consumerlnts 
In  the  hope  that  this  ge«lure  of  good  faith 
win  get  them  off  our  backs 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  won't  get 
them  off  our  l>acks  not  If  we  spend  all  of 
our  time  and  our  money  doing  It  Because 
the  truth  Is  that  the  nation's  hard-core  con- 
sumerlsts  are  not  the  least  bit  Interested  in 
having  us  cooperate  with  them  They  don't 
want  us  to  clean  our  own  houses  What  they 
want  are  he  houses — from  celler  to  attic. 
What  they  want  U  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  u>  take  over  our  com- 
panies and  operate  them  along  consumer- 
i.st   guidelines 

Unfortunately,  these  champions  of  gal- 
loping socialism  have  the  support  ot  many 
thousands  of  influential  Americans  In  and 
out  of  government-  Americans  who  feel 
guilty  atXDUt  living  In  the  richest.  m<T«t  pow- 
erful nation  on  e^rth  and  who  have  ap- 
parently decided  that  the  tjest  way  to  get 
rid  of  that  guilt  feeling  Is  U>  turn  us  Into 
the  p<x)re5t.  least  powerful  nation  on  earth. 
Anu   they   are   making   spectacular   headway. 

Indeed,  their  victories  In  Washington  are 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal  Ijuit  year 
about  this  time.  Barron's  magazine  carried 
a  story  about  the  Introduction  In  Congress 
of    150   bills  designed   to   help   the  consumer. 

nvE     HI'NOaED     BII.I.S 

"Congress."  said  Barron's,  'is  on  the  verge 
of  ushering  In  a  new  era  of  consumer  legis- 
lation that  Is  likely  to  wind  up  hobbling 
what  l,s  left  of  free  enterprLse," 

But  those  150  bills  acted  on  by  the  91st 
C-ongress  are  a  trickle  compared  to  the  ava- 
lanche that  hit  the  92nd  Right  now,  the 
Senate  and  House  are  considering  more  than 
5<X)  blllB  aimed  at  regulating-  or,  to  be  leas 
euphemistic,  controlling — private  Industry 

Accompanying  this  activity  In  Congress 
have  been  ominous  stirrings  In  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  Pederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, for  one,  haa  been  flexing  Its  muscles 
with  unprecedented  at>andon  In  response  to 
goading  by  the  consumerlsts 

The  commission's  new  get-tough  posture 
became  evident  last  month  at  an  American 
University  conference  on  buslneas-govern- 
ment  relations.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a 
young  man  named  OeraJd  Thaln,  who  Is  act- 
ing director  of  the  PTC's  Pood  and  Dr\ig  Ad- 
vertising Division  and  who.  In  the  argot  of 
the  day.  told  It  like  It  Is. 

Plrst  of  all.  said  Mr  Thaln.  the  FTC  will 
no  longer  crack  down  only  on  those  busi- 
nessmen guilty  of  making  false  statements 
Pronn  now  on.  he  declared,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  subject  to  what  the  PTC 
calls  "the  unfairness  doctrine  "  Even  If  you 
tell  the  absolute  truth  In  your  ads  and  at 
point  of  sale,  you  will  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  If  It  feels  your 
Intent  was  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  some 
consumer  weakness 

And  I  use  the  word  "proeecuted"  advlaedly. 
The  rrc.  said  Mr.  Thaln.  has  decided  to  go 
to  court   to   punish   offender*.   "The  day  of 
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the  cease-and-desist  order  Is  over,"  he  told 
the  confereiu:e.  "We  now  will  see  to  It  that 
penalties  are  Invoked.  " 

The  commission  has  already  invoked  its 
unfairness  doctrine.  It  filed  a  complaint 
against  Wonder  Bread,  objecting  to  the 
slogan.  "Wonder  Bread  Helps  Build  Strong 
Bodies  12  Ways  "  The  fact  at  issue  was  not 
whether  Wonder  Bread  actually  helps  build 
strong  bodies  13  ways.  The  oommlasion  was 
ready  to  concede  that  It  does.  What  dis- 
turbed the  FTC  was  the  suspicion  that  other 
brands  of  bread  also  help  build  strong  bodies 
12  ways,  In  which  case,  said  the  FTC,  Wonder 
Bread  — to  avoid  being  unfair — should  re- 
veal that  fact  In  Its  ads. 

This  kind  of  reasoning,  fostered  by  the 
consiimerlsts,  would  put  an  end  to  adver- 
tising and  marketing  as  we  now  know  It  An 
automobile  company  could  no  longer  say  Its 
cars  provide  a  quiet  ride  without  adding  that 
other  cars  also  provide  quiet  rides  .A  beverage 
bottler  could  no  longer  claim  Its  soft  drink 
quenches  your  thirst  without  noting  that 
other  beverages  do  likewise. 

Presumably  you  could  not  even  advertise 
a  20  per  cent  dl-scount  on  your  merchandise 
unless  yovi  made  It  clear  that  the  store  down 
the  street   was  offering  similar  discounts. 

ALARMING     FORIHUNNH 

Bat  the  activity  of  the  PTC,  as  harmful 
as  It  may  be  to  businessman  and  consumer 
alike  by  Inhibiting  the  flow  of  product  in- 
formation Is  not  what  troubles  me  most 
about  the  consumerlst  movement  In  America. 
Nor  Is  all  that  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

What  alarms  me  Is  the  conviction  that  all 
of  this  Is  merely  a  forerunner  of  things  to 
come  The  evidence  I  see  Indicates  that  our 
nations  front-line  consumerlsts  do  not  In- 
tend to  stop  with  a  handful  of  new  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  American  business. 
Their  final  objective  appears  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  unconditional  transfer  of  pri- 
vate industry  Into  public  hands. 

Take  Ralph  Nader,  for  exan^le  Some  btisl- 
nesfimen  persist  In  regarding  Mr  Nader  sim- 
ply as  a  defender  of  the  common  man — as 
a  crusader  for  fair  play  In  business  Well. 
he  nia.  t>e.  but  he  Ls  one  thing  more  Mr. 
.Nader  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  natlonal- 
i?Alion  of  industry  What  Is  my  stnirce  for 
that  stJitement?  The  best  source.  Mr  Nader 
himself. 

Last  September,  In  a  speech  in  Providence, 
R  I — and  I  quote  now  from  an  Associated 
Press  report — "Ralph  Nader  proposed  that 
corporations  that  abuse  the  public  Interest 
should  be  transferred  to  public  trusteeship" 

The  syllogism  Is  Inescapable  Ralph  Nader 
says  corf>oratlons  that  abuse  the  public  In- 
terest  should  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. According  to  Ralph  Nader,  virtually 
ail  corporations  abuse  the  public  Interest, 
Therefore,  all  corporations  should  t>e  taken 
over  by  the  government. 

More  recently.  In  an  Interview  for  the  New 
•york  Times  Mr  Nader  called  for  federal 
chartering  ot  all  corporations,  with  the  gov- 
ernment empowered  to  set  production  stand- 
ards, prescribe  marketing  procedures  and 
hire  and  Are  executives.  He  called  the  process 
"popularization  of  the  corporation  "  Well.  I 
call  It  nationalization  of  industry  By  any 
name.  It  would  mark  the  end  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  make  no  mistake  about  that 

Other  consumerlsts  display  similar  lean- 
ings toward  a  public  takeover  of  private  In- 
dustry Betty  Purnesa.  for  one  She's  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Consumer  Pro- 
tection BcMU-d  and  she  wants  a  law  requiring 
at  least  one  consumerlst  on  every  corporate 
board  of  directors  whose  sole  responsibility 
would  be  to  represent  the  puWlc  Interest.  To- 
day one  seat  on  the  board,  tomorrow  the 
world. 

Still  another  consumerlst  with  visions  of 
Socialistic  sugar  plums  Is  Arch  Woodslde, 
an  assistant  professor  of  btislness  admlnls- 
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tratlon  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
In  a  letter  to  Advertising  Age,  be  diluted 
Lhe  premise  that  buAln«a»m«n  oould  or  should 
set  their  own  houses  In  order.  "Nothing  lees 
than  a  redefinition  of  the  profit  motive  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  will  have  to  be 
accepted,"  said  Prof.  Woodslde, 

Arid  then  we  have  the  situation  involving 
the  American  AdverUslng  Federation  and  the 
Council  of  Better  Btislness  Btireaus.  Ptar  more 
than  a  year  now,  these  two  organizations, 
spurred  on  by  such  progressive  leaders  as  AAF 
President  Howard  Bell  and  Whirlpool  Corp 
Chairman  Elaha  Gray,  have  been  working  on 
ways  to  help  advertisers  police  their  own  out- 
put The  programs  they  have  come  up  with 
seem  to  be  exactly  what  the  constmierists  say 
they  want — self-regulation  that  would  make 
government  controls  unnecessary. 

But,  of  cotiise.  the  consumerlsts  don't  want 
self-regulation.  On  the  day  the  AAF  an- 
nounced plans  for  Its  ad -screening  project, 
one  of  Ralph  Naders  associates.  Mrs.  Aileen 
Cowan,  summarfly  rejected  them.  She  said 
nothing  short  of  government  Intervention 
would  be  acceptable    .   .   . 

WHAT  CAJ<  WE  DO? 

All  right,  then,  we  know  the  nature  of  the 
threat   What  do  we  do  about  It?  .  .  . 

What  we  must  do  as  concerned  Americans, 
as  well  as  businessmen,  is  go  directly  to  the 
public  vrtth  an  all-out  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. The  people  of  this  country  have  a  long 
history  of  responding  favorably  to  truth  and 
logic  and  common  sense.  Let's  see  to  it  that 
truth  and  logic  and  common  sense  are  what 
they  get    .   .  . 

Let's  set  the  record  straight  on  that  hys- 
terical talk  about  the  environment  that  has 
scared  so  many  Americans  Into  supporting 
consumerlst  programs. 

Let's  show  the  public  that  there  la  no  truth 
whataoever  to  the  charge  that  we  are  running 
low  on  oxygen  as  a  result  of  fuel-burning  by 
Indtistry.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
recently  collected  air  samples  at  78  sites 
around  the  ■world  and  discovered  that  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air— 20  96  per  cent — 
Is  precisely  the  same  today  as  It  was  in  1910 
TTien  let's  expose  those  lies  about  Increases 
In  air  pollution  And  they  are  lies.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  amount  of  pollutants  in  the  air 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  In  Just  about 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States  for  as 
lotig  as  records  have  been  kept. 

In  New  York  City  dally  measurements 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Air  Resources 
since  ]9fi5  reveal  a  substantial,  year-by-year 
decline  in  pollution 

similar  decreases  have  been  reported  in 
such  other  cities  as  Los  Angeles.  Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis  and.  yes. 
Boston.  What's  more,  all  evlden<5e  indicates 
that  urban  air  Is  significantly  cleaner  today 
than  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  when  homes 
and  factories  burned  soft  coal  and  the  smog 
was  so  thick  you  could  make  soup  out  of  It, 

BLATANT    rAl.SEHOODS 

And  let's  clear  up  that  confusion  about 
water  pollution.  Sure,  some  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  are  not  as  pretty  as  they  used 
to  be,  but  our  drinking  water  Is  the  safest 
In  the  world.  Back  In  the  days  when  our 
rivers  were  a  delight  to  the  eye,  they  were 
also  a  source  of  the  worst  typhoid  and  yellow 
fever  epidemics  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Just 
one  of  these  epidemics,  in  1793,  killed  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  We've 
come  a  long  way  In  water  purlflcatlon. 

Let  us  also  identify  as  blatant  falsehoods 
thoee  charges  about  the  mercury  In  tuna 
fish.  The  oonsumerlats  said  the  mercury 
came  from  Industrial  wastes,  wlien  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  marine  sdentlsts  that 
It  came  from  nattiral  deposits  in  the  foods 
eaten  by  fish.  Game  Jlsh  caught  43  yvaxs  ace 
In  a  remote  lake  In  the  Adlrondacks — 
scores  of  miles  from  the  nearest  factory — 
contained  twice  as  much  mercury  as  any  flsh 
processed  this  year.  .  .  . 
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And  let's  speak  up  about  the  rest  of  the 
hokum  circulated  by  oonsun>erlsts  who  are 
out  to  stampede  us  Into  a  new  sodo-eco- 
nomlc  system. 

NO    POPrrL.ATIOIC    THBKAT 

We  are  not— repeat  not — on  the  verge  of 
planetary  overpopulation.  The  birth  rate  in 
every  major  country  on  earth  has  been  de- 
clining since  the  IMO's,  according  to  the 
World  Health  Organization.  It  has  been  de- 
clining so  rapidly  In  some  countries  that 
there  is  serious  concern  about  underpopula- 
Uon. 

Indeed,  Poland  expects  a  net  loss  In  popu- 
lation of  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  l>egln- 
nlng  In  1977.  In  the  United  States,  a  current 
birth  rate  of  17  per  thotxsand  population  Is 
the  lowest  In  decades  and  reflects  a  year-by- 
year  drop  that  began  in  1»68  If  It  continues 
to  fall,  we  too  face  a  d'wlndhng  popula- 
tion 

And  let's  tell  the  people  of  America  some- 
thing about  ourselves  and  about  free  enter- 
prise In  general  About  the  expenditure  last 
year  by  businessmen  of  over  S3  billion  to 
help  clean  up  the  environment 

.About  the  tremendous  technological 
achievements  by  private  Industry  that  have 
given  the  average  American  comforts,  lux- 
uries and  health  standards  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  wealthiest  aristocrats  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

About  the  convenience  foods  and  labor- 
saving  appliances  that  have  cut  the  aver- 
age house-wife's  kitchen  chores  from  five 
hoars  a  day  In  1900  to  an  hotu"  and  a  half 
today  and,  as  a  result,  have  done  more  to 
Ilberat*  women 

About  the  fact  that,  while  consumer  spend- 
ing has  skyrocketed  from  »430  billion  In 
1985  to  over  $600  billion  in  1970 — a  gain  of 
44  per  cent — corporate  after-tax  profits  have 
actually  declined  by  about  3  per  cent. 

And  let's  bury,  once  and  for  all,  that  non- 
sense about  widespread  corruption  In  the 
business  commumty  How?  By  explaining  to 
the  consumer  public  that  there  Is  a  perfectly 
ethical,  honorable  and  practical  reason  for 
Just  about  every  aspect  of  business  procedure 
Take  the  odd  sizes  In  which  many  food 
products  are  sold  The  consumerlsts  say  this 
IS  done  to  confuse  and  cheat  the  housewife 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as 
Charles  Mortimer,  former  chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Poods,  once  pointed  out  In  an  article 
for  Look.  He  cited  his  company's  vanilla 
pudding  mix.  which  comes  In  a  three-and-a- 
quarter-ounce  package.  It  is  sold  that  way 
because  that  Is  the  precise  amount  of  vanilla 
powder  which,  when  mixed  with  two  cups  of 
milk,  produces  fotu-  half-cup  servings  of 
pudding. 

If  General  Poods  sold  its  vanilla  mix  in  an 
even,  three-ounce  size,  the  housewife  would 
have  to  add  one  and  eleven-thirteenths  cups 
of  milk,  and  she  would  end  up  with  three 
and  seven-Blxteenths  servings. 

Actually.  It  Is  absurd  for  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  an  established  businessman — 
whether  be  is  a  manufacturer  or  a  retailer — 
would  deliberately  cheat  his  customers.  It 
costs  so  much  money  to  introduce  a  new 
product  or  to  buUd  up  a  retail  clientele  that 
only  an  Idiot  would  risk  losing  that  Invest- 
ment b.  going  after  a  dtaboneet  dollar  or  two 
He  might  g«t  that  dollar  once,  but  his  cus- 
tomer will  never  come  back.  And  there  isn't 
a  bustneeaaman  in  the  coxintry  who  can 
make  a  go  of  It  on  one-time  patronage.  He 
simply  must  have  repeat  business,  and  the 
only  way  be  can  get  U  Is  by  d«llv«rtng  a 
good  product  or  service  at  a  fair  price. 

I  might  msDtlon  in  passing  that,  when  It 
comes  to  dlabonesty,  you  have  to  go  a  long 
way  to  beat  out  the  good  old  consumer  him- 
self. 

Management  Saf«guar<te,  a  company  that 
speciallaas  in  security  systems  for  retallen, 
r«c«zitly  spent  sis  months  studying  custooMr 
tralBc  In  one  of  New  York  City's  bluest  de- 
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partment  stores  Its  findings?  One  of  every 
10  pieraotu  entering  the  store  did  so  for  the 
express  purpose  of  stealing  something.  In- 
vestigators in  other  cities  have  confirmed 
this  r&tlo.  So  perhaps  what  we  need  more 
than  oonsumerism  is  a  movement  to  protect 
store  owners.  We  might  call  it  retailerism. 

coNBUMxaisrs'  aith  uue 

And  In  talking  to  the  public,  let's  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  consuxnerlsxs 
themselves  Let's  reveal  them  for  what  they 
are — devout  snobs  who  believe  that  the  aver- 
age man  is  too  stupid,  too  naive  and  too  de- 
ficient in  culture  and  reflit^zkent  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  his  own  setecttons  in  a  free 
and  open  marketplace 

He  has  to  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  toid 
which  foods  to  buy,  which  cars  to  drive 
which  clothes  u.  wear,  even  which  TV  shows 
to  watch.  And  who  are  the  people  b«t 
equipp>ed  to  ahow  him  the  way?  Why  the 
oonsumertsts.  of  course — the  self-anointed 
corps  of  Intellectual  elite. 

Above  all.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's  ac- 
quaint tbe  people  at  America  with  the  -very 
solid  fact  that.  If  free  enterprise  disappears 
as  a  result  ot  oonsumoist  pressures,  their 
freedom  will  disappear  with  It. 

ITielr  freedom  to  buy  milk  by  the  quart, 
even  though  some  government  economist 
has  decided  that  quarts  are  impractical  and 
that  milk  should  be  sold  only  by  the  g»Uon. 

Thetr  freedom  to  buy  a  red  convertible  in 
the  face  of  a  government  determination  that 
black  sedans  are  more  economical  and  red 
convertibles  should  no  longer  be  made 

Their  freedom  to  eat  the  least  nutritious 
breakfast  cereal  if  they  happen  to  like  the 
taste,  despite  the  desire  oS  rome  federal 
agency  to  permit  on  the  marked  only  thoee 
cereals  packed  with  vitamins. 

Their  freedom  to  do  buaincas  »-iiii  the 
manufacturers  and  the  retallerB  uhat  serve 
them  best  because  only  in  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  can  the  oonsumei  select  the  pec- 
ple  he  wants  to  patronize 

Their  freedom  to  sell  their  services  as 
employes  to  the  highest  blddeo^.  because  cmiy 
under  free  enterprise  is  there  more  than  one 
employer  with  whom  to  bargain 

Their  freedom,  in  short,  to  live  their  lives 
the  w-ay  they  want  to — whether  or  not  Its 
the  most  oconomicai  way  or  uhe  most  prac- 
tical way  or  even  the  safest  »-ay,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  paternalistic  government 
bureau. 

Let's  expiain  to  our  fellow  Amenc^ns  that 
once  the  government  beglnE  to  live  their 
lives  for  them,  they  are  In  deep  trouble  And 
the  poveriunent.  prodded  by  consumensu, 
has  made  a  number  of  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion .   .  . 

We  must  show  this  negative  side  of  gov- 
ernment paternalism  to  the  public.  We  must 
make  it  plain  that  there  are  drawh^cks  to 
consumerlst  boondoggling  and  that  the 
nastiest  of  these  Is  a  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom Permit  Big  Brother  In  Washington  to 
dictate  what  you  must  buy  and  must  not 
buy  and  you  have  sown  the'see<ls  of  slavery 

HOW  TO  rNrO«M  FTTBUr* 

Our  country  -was  founded  on  the  thesis 
that  there  are  worse  things  than  Injury  and 
death  Given  a  cbcdce  between  loss  ot  liberty 
and  loss  ot  life,  a  man  named  Patrick  Henry 
unhealtaungly  opt«d  for  the  latter  I  must 
say  I  prefer  Patrtck  Henrys  phUoMsphy  to 
Ralph  Nader's.  And  so  will  an  informed 
American  public  .  .  . 

And  let's  start  fighting  back,  through  our 
advertising  and  pubtlc  rrtatloivs  depart- 
ments, when  the  extremists  of  America  sJlng 
mud  at  us.  'nie  time  for  aoooaanxxtatlaci  and 
siurender  Is  past.  Zero  hour  Is  elcaer  than 
some  of  us  seem  to  realise. 

Whils  I  regard  th*  psrU  from  harteov*  eon- 
sumarlsm  ss  both  rMl  and  smIcnh.  I  have 
reoenUy  seen  iBdlcaUoas  that  ttM  ttds  ^y  be 
turning  st  last. 
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There  was,  for  example,  the  exchange  of 
letters  last  month  between  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
president  of  a  pharmaceutical  company.  The 
department  wrote  first,  demanding  scientific 
sutsetantlatlon  for  some  Innocuous  point  In 
the  company's  advertising  copy. 

Instead  of  meekly  complying,  the  company 
president  wrote  back  asking  the  department 
to  have  Mayor  Lindsay  substantiate  his  ad- 
vertising claim  that  New  York  Is  Pun  City  ,  .  . 

GM'S    EXACTION 

And  then.  Just  the  other  day.  James  Roche, 
chairman  of  OeneraJ  Motors,  took  off  the  kid 
gloves  and  struck  a  telling  blow  against  those 
who  "citisade  for  radical  changes  In  our  sys- 
tem of  corporate  ownership,  changes  so 
drastic  that  they  wovild  all  but  destroy  free 
enterprise  as  we  know  It." 

Mr.  Roche  explained  that,  when  someone 
else  dictates  what  ran  be  made,  what  can  be 
sold  and  at  what  price  It  can  be  sold,  free 
enterprise  Is  dead. 

And  I  was  heartened  Indeed  by  the  words 
of  President  Nixon,  who.  two  weeks  ago.  m  a 
speech  before  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  denounced  those  who  would 
destroy  the  free  enterprise  system — a  system 
which,  the  President  noted,  "has  made  pos- 
sible not  only  our  standard  of  living  but  our 
standard  of  giving  "  He  went  on  to  say.  "I 
will  forever  be  amazed  at  those  who  cry 
•repression  of  freedom'  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
but  who — In  the  next  breath— advocate  total 
repression  of  the  economic  freedom  of  btisl- 
nessmen  and  workingmen.'  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the  night  of 
E>ecember  16.  1773.  at  a  place  less  than  two 
miles  from  where  we  are  now  assembled,  a 
small  group  of  local  residents  dumped  343 
chests  of  tea  Into  Boston  Harbor  because  they 
didn't  like  having  a  meddlesome  government 
tell  them  what  kind  of  tea  to  buy.  what  com- 
pany to  buy  it  from  and  how  much  to  pay 
for  It. 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  once  again  for  all  of  us— 
businessman  and  consumer  alike — to  assert 
our  independence  from  those  who.  in  the 
guise  of  protector  and  patron,  seek  to  deprive 
vm  of  our  cherished  freedoms 


NATIVE  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  DIS- 
COUNTS NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    tCICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE^'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  a  release  from  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  a  national  conserva- 
tion organization  dedicated  to  conserva- 
tion of  American  natural  resources,  re- 
.Eiardtng  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
legislation  now  pending  before  the 
House  dealing  with  units  of  the  National 
wildlife  refuge  system  and  other  conser- 
vation values  and  the  effect  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  legislation  on  fish, 
wildlife,  refuges,  and  conservation  values 
In  Alaska. 

I  also  insert  the  letter  of  all  major  con- 
servation organizations  to  the  President 
on  this  important  matter. 
Nattvb    Claims    Sxttlimbnt    I>i»coi;'i»Ta    Na- 
tional  CONSESVATION    INTXRXST 

The  decade's  sharpest  conservation  battle 
Ls  shaping  over  the  terms  being  recommend- 
ed for  setUement  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Usue    according  to  the  Wildlife  Management 

Institute. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Conservation  leaders  say  the  fight  will  be 
joined  quickly,  when  the  American  people 
realize  that  their  national  Interest  in  the 
public  lands  la  Alaska  stand  to  be  sut>ordi- 
nated  to  that  of  the  State  and  the  natives. 
Under  claims  proposals  now  moving  in  Con- 
grese,  sizeable  inroads  would  be  permitted  in 
major  national  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
miiUons  of  acres  owned  by  all  Americans 
could  move  into  state  and  private  bands 
without  any  asurance  of  their  prior  exami- 
nation for  retention  in  public  ownership  for 
wildlife,  recreation,  wilderness,  park,  and 
other  national  values. 

The  plans  under  consideration  would  leave 
the  American  people,  the  actual  owners  of 
nearly  all  of  Alaska.  In  second  place  as  far 
aa  their  national  conservation  interest  is 
concerned.  This  Is  liecause  the  native  people 
and  the  state  would  select  their  land  first 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation's  200  million  citi- 
zens would   bo  left  with   the  remains. 

Under  such  a  haphazard  procedure,  con- 
servationists say.  areas  that  logically  should 
be  retained  In  public  ownership  for  wild- 
life refuges,  wilderness,  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and 
other  national  conservation  purposes  will 
end  up  In  private  hands,  sacrificing  for  all 
lime  the  opportunity  to  protect  and  niaiiage 
them  in  the  public  Interest. 

Few  people  object  to  granting  the  natives 
lt»nd  and  money  Uj  scltlc  their  claim  of  right 
against  the  U.S.  Under  H_R.  10367  and  S.  35. 
House  and  Senate  bills  dealing  with  the 
Issue,  they  could  get  40  million  acres  and 
$1  billion.  Some  argue  that  money,  not  land, 
should  be  the  principal  medium  of  settle- 
ment. But  many  people  object  to  the  manner 
In  which  national  wildlife  refugee  and  other 
public  land  would  be  opened  to  random  se- 
lection Only  existing  national  park  units 
are  excluded  from  native  selection  under  the 
bills.  Other  large  expanses  of  public  and. 
known  to  poesebs  outstanding  wldllfe,  wll- 
derijess,  recreation,  and  s<;eulc  values,  will 
not  receive  even  tenaporary  protection  until 
studies  can  be  completed  and  recommenda- 
tions made  concerning  their  fate.  It  Ls  In 
this  area,  conservation  leaders  say,  that  the 
native  claims  bills  give  the  American  public 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  drive  for  congressional  enactment  of 
a  native  claims  settlement  is  proceeding  with 
uncommon  haste  The  reasons  for  this,  over 
and  above  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  settle 
an  l.ssue  that  has  been  around  for  years, 
are  attributed  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
commercial  interests  operating  there  The 
State's  land  selections  under  the  Statehood 
Act  are  being  held  up  pending  resolution  of 
the  native  claims  Issue  This  in  turn  blocks 
the  aspirations  of  ctwnmerclal  Interests.  In- 
cluding major  oil  compajiles,  who  have  In- 
vented hundreds  of  millions  in  exploring  for 
and  pro\'1ng  up  Alaska's  resources,  but  who 
have  made  scant  profit  on  their  Investments 
to  date  These  forces,  working  to  encourage 
earlv  ocnigresslonal  removal  of  the  native 
rlaim.s  roadblock,  are  exerting  great  pressure 
on  the  congressional  committees,  the  conser- 
vatlonlsta  sav  Tlits  pre.spure  results  In  all 
the  haste. 

WIIJ>LirE    RKriTGES    HIT    HAXO 

A  million  acres  or  more  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  would  be  turned  over 
to  prlvat-e  Interests  under  the  bills  reported 
by  the  House  and  Senate  committees.  The 
areas  that  would  be  axed  under  these  pro- 
posals constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable 
wildlife  habitat  known.  That  is  why  they 
were   selected   for   refuges   in   the   first   place 

The  Kodlak  National  WUdUfe  Refuge  would 
t>e  reduced  by  18';  with  322.0O0  acres  taken 
It  was  established  to  conserve  the  wilderness 
habitat  iif  the  giant  Alaska  brown  bear  It 
cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere  If  part  of 
this  refuge  Is  given  la  private  Interests  and 
if  an  anticipated  domestic  livestock  program 
were  established,  an  Immediate  incompatible 
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situation  would  occur.  The  bear  and  the 
public   would  be  the  Inevitable  losers. 

The  Clarence  Rhode  NationiU  WUdlife 
Refuge  Is  an  Internationally  Important 
waterfowl  and  migratory  bird  nesting  area 
Birds  produced  there  are  valued  by  the  U.S  . 
Canada.  Mexico  and  other  countries.  The 
current  proposals  would  take  644.000  acres 
from  this  refuge  to  the  detriment  of  both 
game  and  non-game  species,  including 
whistling  swans  That  Is  equal  to  22%  of  the 
entire  refuge  In  acreage,  but  more  than  50% 
of  Its  nesting  grounds  on  a  habitat  basis. 

Nunlvak  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
would  lose  92.160  acres  Nunlvak  harbors  the 
parent  herd  of  muskoxen  acquired  from 
Greenland  which  Is  being  used  to  restock 
the  animal  to  its  former  Alaskan  range 

Likewise.  Cape  Newenham  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  would  be  cut  by  46.080  acres,  the 
Kenai  National  Moose  Range  by  6.000  acres. 
and  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  by 
69.000  acres  Other  refuges  also  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  These  reductions  under- 
standably would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
wildlife  refuge  system. 

LETTER    TO    THB    PRESmXNT 

Because  the  bill  falls  to  protect  the  na- 
tional conservation  Interest,  many  of  the 
nation's  conservation  and  environmental 
organizations  have  sent  a  Joint  letter  to  the 
Pre«(r|»nt  expressing  their  concern. 

The  organizations  urged  the  President  to 
help  protect  the  public's  interest  In  Alaska 
which  Is  shared  by  all  Americans  It  suted 
that  the  claims  proposals  accommodate  the 
Interests  of  the  natives,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  resource  developers  but  "nowhere  In 
either  of  these  bills  Is  the  public  Interest 
accommodated— the  interest  of  200  mUllon 
Americans  who  own  most  of  Alatka.  ' 

Tlie  conservationists  requested  that  the 
President  use  his  existing  authority  to  tem- 
porarily withdraw  some  of  the  land  from 
selection  by  private  interests  and  the  Slate 
until  they  have  been  reviewed  for  possible 
retention.  They  said  that  known  migratory 
waterfowl  concentration  areas  such  as  the 
Yukon  Flats.  Selwlk  and  Teshekpuk  Lakes, 
and  the  Koyukuk  River  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  areas  needing  careful  review  before 
dlsposSLl  Is  permitted.  Other  sites  are  equally 
valuable,  the  conservationists  said,  for  study 
for  national  parks  and  recreation  areas,  wil- 
derness, and  wUd  and  scenic  rivers  inis 
opportunity,  they  said,  must  not  be  ignored. 

Skptimber  30,  1071. 
The  President. 
The  White  Hou3f 

DcAK  Mr  Phesidekt  Ynu  have  Just  re- 
turned from  Alaska,  and  you  undoubtedly 
have  renewed  awareness  of  what  a  national 
treasure  it  is  The  undersigned  share  In  this 
awareness,  and  because  of  It  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  ask  you  to  Intercede  with  those  in 
the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  who, 
however  well  Inientloned.  seem  set  on  de- 
stroying much  of  that  national  treasure. 

In  recent  months  speculators  and  ex- 
ploiters, never  identified  to  the  public  but 
everywhere  In  evidence  plying  the  halls  of 
Congress,  have  been  championing  the  cause 
of  Alaskan  Native  Claims.  Their  theme  has 
been:  enormous  grants  of  public  land  and 
some  money  for  the  Natives,  but  no  re- 
straints upon  the  commercial  exploitation  of 
the  public  lands  of  Alaska  To  our  deep  con- 
cern, the  legl.slatlon  approved  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appear  to  respond  to  this  point  of  view. 
The  Senate  Interior  Committee  seems  ready 
to  follow  a  somewhat  similar  course.  Such 
legislation  would  not  be  a  credit  to  your 
Adminl.stratlon.  and  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement  of  this  country  we 
ask  that  you  take  steps  to  halt  It  until  griev- 
ous defects  can  be  corrected. 

Looking  at  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  Native  Claims  legislation  we  see  that  these 
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bills  •eendagly  aooommodate  the  Interests 
of  1)  the  NfttlvM,  who  are  to  receive  some  40 
million  acrea  erf  federal  land;  2)  t^ie  state 
of  Alaska,  which  will  be  free  to  resume  Its 
selection  of  103  million  acre*  of  fedenU.  laAd; 
and  3)  resource  developers,  who  will  be  able 
to  proceed  with  their  plans  for  unrestricted 
exploltfttlon  of  America's  last  frontier.  But 
nowhere  in  either  of  these  bill*  Is  the  public 
Interest  accommodated — the  interest  of  the 
200  million  Americans  who  own  most  of 
Alaska. 

While  we  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Natives  who  contend  this 
legislation  Is  good  for  their  clients,  we  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  long-term  benefit  to 
the  Natives  from  a  settlement  which  will 
make  them  prey  to  the  designs  of  exploiters 
while  guaranteeing  no  specific  and  enduring 
benefit  to  the  Individual  Natives  now  or  in 
the  futtire. 

Now  to  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  see  In  this  legislation.  In  recent  years, 
Mr.  President,  the  American  people  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  more 
park  and  recreation  land,  wlldemeu.  wildlife 
refugee,  scenic  rivers  and  the  like.  To  acquire 
land  for  these  purposes  the  federal  govern- 
ment often  has  had  to  buy  back  at  preeent 
day  prices  lands  which  once  were  [>art  of  the 
public  doQialn.  As  you  have  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions,  demands  for  recreation, 
wildlife  and  other  land  acquisition  far  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  and  neces&ltate,  in  many 
cases,  years  of  delay  before  acquisition  can 
be  made,  if  It  can  be  made  at  all.  We  did  not 
have  the  need  nor  the  foresight  to  reserve 
adequate  lands  when  many  states  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

We  believe  it  wotild  be  the  hei^t  of  Ir- 
resp>onslblllty  for  the  umted  States  to  repeat 
that  kind  of  mistake  In  Alaska.  To  allow  pub- 
lic lands  to  pass  into  private  baiKls — either 
directly  or  through  the  channel  of  Alaska 
state  selection — before  they  have  been  re- 
viewed for  poaelble  retention  to  meet  national 
needs  is  unthinkable.  Needed  extensions  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  and 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park  are  but  two 
examples  of  lands  Midangered  by  these  bills. 
The  Oates  of  the  Arctic  National  Park,  under 
consideration  for  years,  is  another.  ITie  Yu- 
kon Flats,  and  Selwlk  and  Teshekpuk  Lakes, 
and  the  Koyukuk  River  are  other  outstanding 
examples  of  areas  needing  careful  review  be- 
fore they  are  made  available  for  selection  by 
the  Natives,  the  state  of  Alaska  m-  for  ap- 
propriation by  commercial  Interests. 

Further,  no  provision  is  made  at  all  for 
the  coordinated  development  of  a  master 
plan  for  aU  of  Alaska  to  assure  that  trans- 
portation, communioations.  settlement,  de- 
velopment and  other  facets  are  accomplished 
In  an  orderly  manner  that  Is  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  present  approach  to  Native  Claims  leg- 
islation has  these  additional  defects  which  we 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention: 

1.  In  transferring  40  million  or  more  acres 
from  public  to  Native  ownership,  it  would 
set  up  a  sequence  of  land  selection  and  dis- 
position that  would  relegate  the  national 
Interest  to  the  lowest  priority.  State.  Native, 
and  private  Interests  would  receive  preference 
over  the  public's  Interest  In  areas  of  the  high- 
est aesthetic,  cultural,  scientific,  wildlife  and 
wilderness  values.  The  present  land  manage- 
ment confusion  In  Alaska  would  only  be  in- 
tensified by  thU  legislation. 

2  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  classify  unreserved  public  lands 
for  mineral  leasing  and  outright  disposal  to 
private  parties  In  accordance  with  existing 
madequate  public  land  laws  And  the  House 
Committee's  version  falls  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  Identify  and  propose  for  Congres- 
sional consideration  areas  suitable  for  in- 
clusion in  national  park  and  recreation  areas, 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.   The  Senate   Conunlttee's 
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version ,  while  directing  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vise Congress,  falls  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards during  this  critical  review  procedure. 
8.  Under  the  House  Committee's  TBTBlon. 
thoueancls  of  acres  oould  be  eliminated  from 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  In  Alaska, 
Including  some  of  this  nation's  most  critical 
areas  of  wildlife  habitat.  Preliminary  indi- 
cations of  the  final  draft  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion suggest  the  impact  on  the  refugee  could 
be  even  worse 

Mr.  President,  along  with  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, we  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  fed- 
eral lands  of  Alaska.  We  are  shocked  at  what 
the  pending  proposal  of  the  two  Committees 
would  app>ear  to  permit  to  be  done  to  them. 
We  believe  a  raid  upon  the  public  domain 
of  Alaska  must  be  preyented.  And  we  call 
upon  you  to  use  «ie  power  and  prestige  of 
your  otBce  to  help  stop  It  until  these  defects 
can  be  corrected. 

If  Congress  cannot  be  persuaded  to  recog- 
nlae  the  larger  public  Intereirts  Involved  m 
this  Issue,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  make 
use  o<  existing  withdrawal  authority  to  as- 
sure t,hat  the  values  of  these  unique  and 
critical  areas  of  public  land  In  Alaska  are 
not  lost  for  lack  of  leadership. 

As   you   stated   at   our   last   meeting   with 
you   on  Waafaington's  birthday    In   1970,  we 
should  meet  more  frequently  and  keep  up 
our  communication  about  serious  conaerva- 
tloQ  Issues.  It  appears  to  us  that  an  early 
meeting  on   t^ls   crltioal    subject   would   be 
most  beoeficlal. 
Sluicerely, 
Dorothy  Brumm.  Alaska  Action  Commit- 
tee:  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Cltlsena    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
souroes;  Mary  Haaell  Harris,  Executive 
Director.  Defenders  of  Wildlife;  Avea7 
Taylor,   Environmental   Action;    David 
R.   Brower,   President,   Friends   of   the 
Earth,    Thomas  L.  Kimt>all,  Executive 
Director,  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
J.  liUchael  McCloakey,  ExecuUve  Direc- 
tor, Sierra  Club;  Stephen  O.  Saltzman, 
Washington  Representative,  Trout  Dn- 
limited:   Stewart  M.  Brandttorg,  Exec- 
utive Director,  The  WUdemess  Society; 
Daniel    K.    Poole,    President,    WUdlife 
Management     Institute;     Carl     Pope, 
Washington  Representative,  Zero  Pop- 
ulation Orowtb,  Inc  ;  Frank  C.  Daniel, 
Secretary,   NaUonal   Rifle   Association. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  BXNOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfold- 
ing now  In  the  courts  Is  the  latest  episode 
in  a  series  of  blatant  violations  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  as  committed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Two  young 
women,  Sandra  R.  Nemser  and  Cynthia 
Edgar,  recent  graduates  of  national  law 
schools,  decided  they  wanted  to  work  as 
special  aeents  with  the  FBI.  They  ad- 
vised Mr.  Hoover  of  their  Intent,  but 
learned  that  females  were  not  permitted 
to  apply  for  the  Job.  In  stating  the 
qualifications  for  special  agents,  the  FBI 
speclflcally  requires  that  the  applicant 
"be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
<Porm  FI>-257  [Rev.  1  19  71]  ^ 

This  requirement  Is  in  apparent  viola- 
tion of  5  V.SX:.  7151  which  provldee 
that: 

It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  equal  employment  opportunities  for 
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employees   without    disciimlnaaon    because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

Implementing:  this  pro-vision.  Execu- 
tive Order  11478  requires  the  executive 
departments  and  aceiK^les  "to  promote 
the  full  realization  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  throug-h  a  continuing  af- 
firmative program." 

The  FBI  attempted  to  justify  its  policy 
by  telling  the  women  lawyers  that  first, 
women  do  not  command  Miough  respect 
and  second,  women  could  not  handle 
combat  situations.  TTiese  are  very  lame 
explanations  for  such  a  policy  of  dis- 
crimination. In  this  context,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  th&t  this  past  August, 
New  York  City  Mayor  John  Lindsay  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  New  York 
City's  first  woman  police  captain,  Mrs 
Gertrude  Schlmmel.  It  seems  that  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  able 
to  make  good  use  of  the  so-culled  weaker 
sex. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  note  the  re- 
cent haivlling  of  a  sex  discrimination 
charge  leveled  against  the  State  De- 
partment by  Miss  Alison  Palmer  After 
reviewing  her  claim  that  she  was  deliber- 
ately discriminated  against  by  sex  In  ap- 
pointment in  the  Foreign  Service, 
D^uty  Undersecretary  WilUam  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  recognized  its  validity  sind 
made  efforts  to  rectify  the  past  practices 
of  the  Dejjartment.  See  New  York  Poet 
article  Inserted  herewith.  Unfortunately, 
the  FBI  has  failed  to  make  a  thorough 
review  of  its  hiring  practices  and  has  in- 
stead decided  to  fight  the  case  in  court. 

As  evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  vote 
on  the  Equal  Rights  amendment  in  the 
House  yesterday,  the  Congress  has  made 
p<rtntedly  clear  ite  determlnaUon  to  end 
discrimination  based  on  sex.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  enough  legislation  already 
in  force  to  support  these  women;  how- 
ever, should  the  court  fail  to  vindicate 
these  women,  thwi  I  shall  consider  in- 
troducing new  legislation  to  support 
their  claim.  The  shame  of  this  entire 
aiTair  is  that  the  case  got  to  court  In  the 
first  place,  because  of  the  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  equal  oppoi-tunltles  by  the  FBI 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  RxcoRD  FD-257  (Rev.  1/ 19/71  >, 
an  FBI  form  which  details,  among  other 
things,  the  qtialiflcations  for  special 
agents.  It  is  ironic  to  rwte  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  form  is  the  inscrip- 
tion "The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  an  equal  opportunity  employer" 
In  addition,  I  eim  including  a  copy  of 
the  plaintiffs'  ctanplaint  in  their  case 
agaiiist  Mr.  Hoover  et  al.  as  well  as  the 
New  York  Post  article  on  Miss  Palmer 

The  articles  follow: 

iNfOXMATION     CONCXKNINC     THX    PosmON     OF 

Special  Agent  in  tbi  Fkdxkal  Bvekac  or 

iNVrSTlGATlON 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the 
primary  investigative  arm  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  and  as  such 
has  Jurisdiction  over  some  18£  Federal  in- 
vestlgatlre  matters,  which  Include  general 
investigations  of  a  criminal  and  civil  nature 
and  domestic  Intelligence  operations  dealing 
with  the  Internal  security  of  our  country.  An 
additional  responsibility  Is  the  correlauon 
of  information  concerning  the  Internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  dissemination 
of  such  data  to  Interested  agencies  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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Apptlc»nt«  Must  Pofl8«M  the  Following 
ij\i»ltflc«tlon» : 

1.  xbej  must  t>«  ouUe  cUlzana  of  tttt  UiUMd 
Stat«e. 

a.  They  mvurt  b«  wUltng  and  kT»Uabla  to 
srrvo  in  »uy  pvX  ot  tbe  Unltwl  SUtM  or 
Pu«rto  lilco  IB  wbloh  It  ta  deter  ml  nod  that 
th»U  aervlcea  kre  requlxad. 

3.  Sducatlou  and  experience.  AppUcanU 
niuBt,  be: 

(a)  Ormduates  from  state-accredited  reel- 
dent  law  •chools. 

Note :  <anuluat«s  ot  law  acboola  mtist  have 
>uccee«funy  completed  at  leaat  two  y«ar»  of 
resident,  undergraduate  college  work.  A 
resident  college  is  one  requiring  personal 
attendance 

(b>  Graduate*  from  a  reeHfent  four-year 
rolleg»  with  a  major  in  aocotmtlng  with  at 
Inast  thrae  years  of  practical  aocouiiUng  and, 
or  auditing  experience. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  presently 
ronslderlng  for  the  Special  Agent  poalUou. 
on  a  limited  baala.  applicant*  poeseaslng  a 
4 -year  resident  college  degree  with  a  major 
in  a  physical  science,  fluency  In  a  language 
for  which  the  Bureau  has  a  need,  or  3  yean 
of  speelallaad  exparlenee  of  a  profonlonal.  ez- 
ecutlre.  or  oomplex  Investlgativ*  nature.  No 
aaauranoe  can  be  glvan,  however,  tbat  these 
requlremeuta  will  remain  in  effect. 

4.  Ago:  They  must  have  reached  their 
twenty-third  but  not  their  forty-first  birth- 
day   on    the    date   the    appMcatlon   is    filed. 

(a)  Height — Must  be  at  least  five  feet  seven 
Inches  without  shoes. 

(b)  Vision — All  applicants  for  the  Agent 
position  must  have  uncorrected  vision  of  not 
lees  ttian  30  40  (Snellen)  la  one  eye  and  at 
least  30/30  (SiMllen)  In  each  eye  corrected. 
So  applicant  can  be  considered  who  has  been 
found  to  be  color  blind. 

(c)  Hearing — No  applicant  will  be  accepted 
If  found  by  audiometer  test  to  have  a  hear- 
ing lose  exceeding  a  15  decibel  average  In 
either  ear  In  tbe  conversational  speech  range 
(MO.  1000.  >000  cycles) . 

All  applicants  must  be  in  excellent  physical 
condition  and  can  have  no  defects  which 
would  Interfere  with  their  use  of  firearms  or 
with  their  participation  In  ralda.  dangerous 
aaslgnxnents.  or  defensive  tactics.  An  apipU- 
canfs  physical  and  vlsnal  condition  will  be 
ascertaliMd  through  a  rigid  physical  exami- 
nation conducted  at  a  Oovernment  examining 
facility. 

)S)  All  applicants  must  have  a  valid  license 
to  drive  an  automobile. 

•  •  *  •  • 

(Omitted  are  sections  dCHllng  with  Bzaml- 
natlons.  Training  and  Salary  and  Benefits  of 
FBI    Employoient  i 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  la 
an   equal    opportunity    employer. 

[U.8.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia  j 

Btnr   roR   DccutsAToaT    awd    Injunctivx 

RKLisr  AND  roa  Damacbs 

Scuidra  Rothenberg  Nemser,  1306  Btzabeth 
Street.  Denver.  Coiorado  80306;  Cynthia  Bd- 
gar.  2414  37th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.. 
(On  t)ehalf  of  themselves  and  for  all  other 
women  similarly  situated)  Plaintiffs,  r.  J. 
E^lgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC:  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
Cieneral  of  the  United  States.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington.  DC:  Leo  Polleral.  EMrec- 
tor  of  Bqnal  employment  Opportunity,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C:  Ri- 
chard O.  Hunslnger.  Equal  employment  Op- 
portunity OfBcer  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
lavesttgatlon.  Department  of  Justice.  Wash- 
ington. DC;  Kenneth  J.  Stallo,  Director  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton. DC.;  James  B.  Adams,  Personnel  Officer 
of  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  D.C.,  (And 
Chetr  successors  and  assitrns).  Defendants. 
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cx>in>LAnrr 
I.  Jurisdiction 

1.  Tbls  is  a  civil  aetloa  seeking  a  declara- 
tion of  tlie  eoAstltutlQiMaity  of  and  a  pernui- 
nent  tnjunetlon  agalnat  tbe  esolusioo  of 
women  from  tbe  poalUon  ot  FJ3J.  Bpeciai 
Agsnt.  Juiladlotlon  La  Invoked  under  tbe  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendjnent  to  tbe 
United  States  ConsUtutloa,  and  tbe  equal 
protection  guarantees  arising  therefrom,  and 
under  36  VS.C.  Iil391,  1S4S,  IMl.  and  3301; 
and  noder  6  U.8.C.  Il7ua.  703.  and  7161. 

X  The  plaintUfs  bring  this  action  on  tbelr 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  ail  other  wom- 
en similarly  situated  pursuant  to  Rule  2S 
u(  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Prrjoedtire.  Tbe 
prerequisites  of  subaectlons  (ai.  (b)(1). 
lb)  1 3).  and  (b)(a)  of  that  rule  are  saUs- 
ned.  There  are  common  questions  of  law 
and  fact  affecting  the  several  rights  of  wom- 
en not  to  be  deprived  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  through  the 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  escluslon  of 
women  from  tbe  position  of  F3 1.  Special 
Agent.  Ttom  members  of  plalntiUs'  class  are 
BO  numerous  as  to  make  It  Impractical  to 
bring  them  till  tyetore  this  Court.  Tbe  claims 
of  the  plaintiffs  are  typical  of  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiffs'  etaos.  and  tbe  relief  sought 
against  the  defendants  Is  typical  of  the  re- 
lief sought  by  all  members  of  the  class.  ITie 
interesU  of  the  class  are  adequattfy  repre- 
sented by  the  plaintiffs  and  tbe  deferidants. 

The  prosecution  of  separate  actions  by 
Individual  members  of  the  plaintiffs'  class 
would  create  a  risk  of;  (a)  Inconsistent  or 
varying  adjudications  with  respect  to  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  class  which  would 
establish  incompatible  standards  of  con- 
duct for  the  pMirtlea  oppoelr^  the  daas;  or 
(  b)  adjudications  with  respect  to  Individual 
members  of  the  class  wbksb  would  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  be  dispositive  of  the  tnterescs 
of  the  other  members  not  parties  to  the  ad- 
judications. Furthermore,  the  parties  op- 
posing the  class  have  acted  on  grounds  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  class,  thereby  mak- 
ing appropriate  final  Injunctive  and  declara- 
tory relief  with  respect  to  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

The  questions  of  law  and  fact  common 
to  the  members  of  the  class  predominate 
over  any  questions  aflTectlng  only  indtvldvial 
members,  and  a  daas  action  Is  superior  to 
other  available  methods  for  the  fair  and  ef- 
ficient  adjudication   of  the   controversy. 

3.  The  matter  in  controversy  exceeds  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
//.    Pmrtie* 

4  Plaintiff  Sandra  Rotbenberg  Nemser  l.s 
a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  presently 
residing  In  Denver,  Colorado. 

6  Plaintiff  Cynthia  Edgar  Is  a  graduate 
of  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  and  a  cltlaen  of  tbe  United  States 
residing   In   the  District  of   Coliimbla. 

8  Defendants  maintain  their  oRlclai 
places  of  business  In  Washington.  DC,  and 
have  command  and  authority  over  all  hir- 
ing policies  and  practices  of  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation 

///    Cause   of   Action 

7  In  1970,  plaintiff  Sandra  Rothenberg 
Nemser  wrote  to  Defendant  Hoover  inform - 
tng  blm  of  her  Interest  In  becoming  a  F  B  I 
Special  Agent.  In  the  same  letter  she  also 
asked  whether.  In  U^t  of  the  F3  I.'s  pub- 
lished policy  of  considering  only  men  for 
the  position  of  Special  Agent,  any  applica- 
tion on  her  part  for  the  position  would  be 
a  futile  gesture,  since  she  Is  a  female. 

8.  By  return  letter  defendant  Hoover  af- 
firmed the  FB.I.'s  strict  adherence  to  Its 
published  policy  of  excluding  aU  women 
from    the    position    of   FBI.   Special    Agent. 

0.  Subaequently.  plaintiff  Sandra  Roth- 
enberg Nemser  met  with  defendants  James 
B  Adams  and  Richard  O.  Hunslnger  to  dis- 
cuss  the   FBI  '8   exclusion   of   women    from 
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the  position  of  Special  Agent.  Defendants 
Adams  and  Ruouslriger  reaffirmed  tbe  fkct 
that    the   position    la   limited   to   males. 

10.  On  December  80.  1970,  plaintiff  San- 
dra Rotbenberg  VvratKr  filed  a  formal  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  against  the  F.B.I . 
based  upon  the  F.BX's  continuing  refusal 
to  consider  women  for  the  poalUon  of  Spe- 
cial Agent  By  letter  dated  January  19.  1971. 
defendant  Hunslnger  rejected  the  plain- 
tiff's complaint. 

11  In  accordance  with  federal  regulation* 
on  I^bruary  1.  1971.  the  plaintiff  appealed 
this  decision  to  the  United  States  ClvU  Serv- 
ira  Commission  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review 
By  letter  dated  March  17.  1971,  the  Board 
of  Appeals  and  R«vlew  afflrmed  the  decision 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Offi- 
cer to  reject  the  plaintiff's  complaint  and  ad- 
vised the  plaintiff  that  the  decision  of  the 
Board  was  final  and  that  there  was  no  fur- 
ther right  to  appeal. 

12.  In  April.  1971,  plaintiff  Cynthia  Edgar 
contacted  defendant  Adams  regarding  the 
p>olicy  of  the  F.B.I,  of  not  hiring  female 
agents.  Defendant  Adams  affirmed  this  policy 
stating  that  ( 1 )  women  do  not  command 
enough  respect,  and  fj)  that  women  could 
not  handle  combat  situations. 

13.  Tne  policy  and  practice  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveaftlgatlon  of  refusing  to  con- 
sider women  for  the  position  of  F.B.I.  Spe- 
cial Agent  arbitrarily  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  thereby  deprive  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  class  she  represents  of  the  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  law 
guaranteed  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
L'ntted  States. 

14  The  arbitrary  policy  and  practice  of 
the  Inderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  re- 
fusing to  consider  women  for  the  position  of 
FBI  Special  Agent  are  In  violation  of  Title 
f).  17151  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  that  "It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
states  to  instire  eqtiaJ  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  employees  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin."  and  also  in  violation  of 
President  Nlion'a  Executive  Order  11478. 
which  Implements  this  «tatut<H7  policy  by 
requiring  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies "to  promote  the  full  realization  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  through  a  contin- 
uing affirmative  program." 

Wherefore   the  plaintiffs  respectfully  pray : 

a)  that  this  Court  take  Jurisdiction  of  this 
cauae. 

h)  tliat  this  Cotirt  enter  an  order  declaring 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  posi- 
tion of  FBI  Special  Agent  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

c)  that  the  Court  enjoin  the  defendants, 
their  successors  and  those  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  from  continuing  the  practice 
of  discriminating  against  women  In  the  em- 
ployment of  Special  Agents  and  ordering  that 
the  plaintiffs  be  offered  oppwrtunity  for  posi- 
tion of  Sf>eclal  Agent  at  a  salary  and  rank 
commensurated  with  their  background;  and 

d)  that  the  damage  suffered  by  the  plain- 
tiffs be  determined  and  the  defendants  be 
ordered  to  pay  the  same  together  with  Inter- 
est, reasonable  costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sandiu  Hothxnbexc  Nemscx. 
Cynthia  Edcas. 

Plaintiffs  (by  Coumel)- 
Counsel  for  Plaintiffs:  Philip  J   Hirschkop. 
503  D  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  30001, 
836-i565. 

Of  Counsel:  Ralph  J.  Temple.  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union  Fund.  1424- 16lh  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  3003«. 

I  From    the    New    York    Po6t    Aug     2B,    19711 
Federal    Sex    Bias    Admxttkd 
(By  Jeannette  8m3rth) 
Washington. — The  Orst  sex  discrimination 

case  filed  against  the  State  Dept.  has  been 
decided    personally    by    Deputy    Undersecre- 
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tary  William  B  Maoomber  Jr  In  favor  of  tbe 
complainant.  Foreign  Service  oflloer  Alison 
Palmer. 

Macomber  conceded  that  Miss  Palmer  had 
been  discriminated  against  beoause  of  her 
sex  In  three  Instances  and  that  there  was 
"a  pattern  of  discrimination"  In  the  For- 
eign Service 

Acting  on  reconunendatlons  made  Atig.  19 
by  Civil  Service  Examiner  Andrew  B  Beath, 
who  held  closed  hearings  on  the  case.  Macom- 
t>er's  decision  also  struck  down  the  State 
Dept.  policy  of  excluding  women  from  for- 
eign assignments  "for  compelling  reasons  of 
foreign  policy." 

It  was  formerly  held  that  In  countries 
where  women  are  considered  inferior,  a  fe- 
male diplomat's  sex  might  Interfere  with  her 
ability  to  operate  effectively  If  It  Is  literally 
applied,  yesterday's  ruling  abandons  that 
consideration. 

OPPOSXD    BT    XNVOT 

Arguing  against  Miss  Palmer's  appoint- 
ment to  a  post  at  tbe  embassy  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  In  1966,  Ambassador  Edward 
M.  Korry  wrote  to  the  State  Dept.  that  the 
I>osltion  she  was  to  fill  dealt  with  Ethiopian 
latxjr  leaders. 

"Believe  me,"  Korry  wrote,  "the  savages  In 
the  labor  movement  would  not  be  receptive 
to  Miss  Palmer,  except  perhaps  her  natural 
endowments." 

Macomber  says  the  State  dept.  will  no 
longer  exclude  women  even  for  such  "com- 
pelling reasons" 

Miss  Palmer.  38,  will  be  given  her  choice 
of  "a  desirable  African  assignment." 

Macomber  also  tkccepted  Beath 's  recom- 
mendations that  Mlsfl  Palmer's  personnel  file 
be  amended  to  include  a  statement  that  her 
career  bad  been  adversely  affected  by  sex 
dlscrlnU  nation  and  that  she  be  considered 
for  promotion  with  "strong  recommenda- 
tion" from  Macomber  when  the  next  promo- 
tion board  meets  this  fall. 

However,  both  Beath  and  Macomber  re- 
jected Miss  Palmer's  plea  that  letters  of  cen- 
sure be  placed  In  the  personnel  files  of  the 
people  she  contends   were   respon.'^lble. 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  NARCOTIC 
ADDICTION  IN  PHILADELPHIA: 
YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  AND  TO- 
MORROW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENN8TI.VAN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spetiker,  there  Is  little  debate  that  nar- 
cotic addiction  Is  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  today.  An  arti- 
cle entitled,  "The  Treatment  of  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  in  Philadelphia:  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  Tomorrow."  appeared  In 
the  September  5  Issue  of  Philadelphia 
Medicine.  The  essay  details  history, 
frustrations,  competition,  and  inade- 
quacies in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts in  Philadelphia — a  situation  similar 
to  that  faced  by  many  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serring  with  one  of  the  articles' 
coauthors,  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Qlaser,  MX)., 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  Oaudenzia, 
Inc.,  a  treatment  house  for  addicts  in 
Philadelphia.  I  Include  this  informative 
article  In  the  Ricokd: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tux    TtXATMXNT    OT    NA«C0TIC     ADDICTION     IN 

Phitjuwuhia  :  >     Tkbtboat,     Todat,     and 
Tojfoaaow 
(By  Frederick  B.  Qlaser.  MX).;  Jobn  C.  Ball, 
PhX) ;    Arthur    D.    MoCett.    M.S.W.;    and 
Freda  Adler.  PhU.) 

INTaODOCmON 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  the 
problem  of  narootlc  addiction  Is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  today.  One  might  almost  vrtsh 
that  there  could  be  yet  some  doubt,  some  un- 
certainty about  this;  but  that  a  problem 
exists  has  been  conceded  by  a  virtual  una- 
nimity of  public  and  private  opinion.  Still. 
agreement  upon  this  single  point  Is  almost 
the  only  agreement  one  may  find  In  this 
puzsllng  and  complex  field.  UjKin  all  other 
points  there  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  In  considering  what  Is 
to  be  done  about  tbe  problem. 

FYopoeals  for  action  which  should  be  taken 
may  be  divided  Into  two  general  categories; 
those  having  to  do  with  prevention  of  the 
problem,  and  those  having  to  do  with  treat- 
ment. Prevention  is  far  and  away  the  more 
controversial  of  these  categories.  No  one  who 
knows  the  difficulties  Involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  can  doubt  the  Im- 
portance of  prevention.  But  proposals  for  the 
prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  often  in- 
volve fundamental,  far-reaching  structural 
changes  in  society,  on  tbe  theory  that  the 
root  causes  of  the  problem  lie  deeply  Im- 
t>edded  wlUiln  the  social  matrix.  All  such 
proposals  for  change  engender  considerable 
resistance  and  the  probability  that  any  of 
them  win  be  effected  in  tbe  near  future  is  not 
great. 

Therefore,  although  a  search  for  feasible 
preventive  measures  must  continue,  the  al- 
location of  a  high  social  priority  to  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and  related 
problems  would  seem  a  wise  policy,  both  at 
the  present  time  and  for  tbe  immediate  fu- 
ture Ln  order  to  channel  the  public  effort  In 
this  dirt  ctlon  It  should  be  demonstrated  that 
this  problem  has  been  a  persistent  one  for 
Philadelphia;  that  past  efforts  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  ameliorating  It;  and  that  current 
efforts  in  the  treatnient  field  are  insufficient. 
Further,  some  reasonable  suggestions  about 
what  may  be  done  should  also  be  forth- 
coming 

THB   HISTOST   OF  NABOOTIC  ADDICTION   IN 

pBnju>KLi>iaA 

If  there  Is  any  one  qtiallty  which  distin- 
guishes Philadelphia  substance  abuse  down 
the  years  It  Is  Its  variety,  or  pierhaps  It  would 
be  more  precise  to  say,  Its  peculiarity  Thus 
for  example  In  1833  "tbe  lads  of  PhUadelphla" 
were  fond,  it  is  reported,  of  inhaling  ether 
for  kicks.  Philadelphia  was  also  an  early  pio- 
neer In  the  psychedelic  experience.  0\ir  re- 
nowned author  and  physician,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  was  one  of  the  first  ever  to  experi- 
ment with  self-lngeeted  mescaline.  Not  only 
did  his  1896  "trip"  anticipate  the  more  cele- 
brated experiments  of  Aldous  Huxley  by  al- 
most sixty  years,  but  he  also  "turned  on"  a 
younger  medical  coUeague.  who  proceeded  to 
ride  his  bicycle  through  Falrmount  Park  and 
down  Broad  Street  while  under  the  Influence  I 
In  more  recent  years  Philadelphia  has  wit- 
nessed the  use  of  such  curiosities  as  morning- 
glory  seeds,  stramonium -containing  asthma 
powders,  marihuana  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
scopolamine,  und  an  odd  combination  of  glu- 
tethlmlde  and  oodlene. 

With  respect  to  the  somewhat  less  exotic 
subject   of    opiate   abuse,   Philadelphia   also 


'  From  the  Addiction  Sciences  Center  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity Health  Sciences  Center  at  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Psychiatric  Institute,  Henry  and  Ab- 
bottaford  Roads,  Phlladelpbla,  Pennsylvania 
IftlW. 
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has  a  long  and  eventful  history  'Varlcms  forms 
of  crude  opium  were  the  first  narcotics  tc  be 
abused  by  man.  In  the  early  history  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  our  country,  opium  prepa- 
rations were  widely  available  as  patent  medi- 
cine. These  were  among  the  earliest  Importa- 
tions of  the  Colonies  from  England  and 
Philadelphia  was  a  center  both  of  trade  and 
of  the  domestic  patent  medicine  industry 
Not  all  such  medicines  contained  opium,  but 
many  did,  as  well  as  alcohol,  and  (later) 
morphine,  heroin,  and  cocaine.  As  earlv  as 
1838  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  found 
It  necessary  to  Issue  a  vitriolic  report  on  pat- 
ent medicines,  but  they  continued  to  be 
widely  available  until  well  after  the  passage 
of  effective  federal  legislation  in  1906  Until 
then.  It  was  not  necessary  for  manufacturers 
to  state  that  their  preparations  contained 
opium.  Although  such  labeling  might  have 
prevented  many  cases  of  unwitting  addiction. 
the  oral  Ingestion  of  opium  would  still  have 
been  a  problem  Tliomas  de  Qulnoey  pub- 
lished his  famous  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater  In  1821.  and  by  1840  opium 
eating  as  such  was  well  established  In  the 
United  States.  Exactly  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  Pennsylvania  SazUtarlum  in  Media 
reported  on  the  treatment  of  two  hundred 
'inebriates."  most  of  whom  were  alcoholics 
but  14  of  whom  were  "admitted  for  opium 
inebriety.  ■  The  report  commented  further 
that 

"The  extent  of  Inebriety  cannot  be  tustly 
estimated.  Street  drunkenness  as  we  see  It 
day  by  day.  affords  no  criterion  'or  a  correct 
judgment  in  this  respect.  .  .  .  Could  w*  study 
the  history  of  many  more,  we  would  find 
that  they  never  enter  a  bar-room,  or  drink 
In  society;  but  that  they  seek  relief  in  the 
use  of  drugs,  procured  from  the  apothecary. 
In  the  form  of  bitters,  elixirs,  schnapps  and 
cordials,  as  well  as  of  opium  and  its  several 
salts  and  tinctures." 

The  subsequent  history  of  opiate  addiction 
in  Philadelphia  cloaely  parallels  technologi- 
cal improvements  upon  crude  opium,  either 
in  terms  of  the  isolation  of  Its  constituent 
alkaloids  or  the  developn>ent  of  synthetic  or 
semisynthetic  comp>ounds  related  to  the  al- 
kaloids Morphine,  the  first  and  moet  impor- 
tant of  these,  was  isolated  in  1803  Its  whole- 
sale manufacture  and  distribution  t>egan  in 
1827.  The  history  of  Its  use  and  abuse  is 
cioeely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  both  because  of  tbe  higher  blood 
levels  possible  by  con4>arlBon  with  the  oral 
route  and  because  of  the  Interesting  motion 
that,  by  bypassing  the  stomach,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  addiction.  Dr.  Alexander 
Wood  of  Edinburgh  Introduced  the  syringe  as 
a  means  of  Injecting  medication  In  1866.  and 
within  a  year  it  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose In  the  United  States. 

During  the  bloody  American  Civil  War 
which  shortly  followed,  morphine  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  was  very  frequently  used. 
Weir  Mitchell  estimated  that  40,000  injec- 
tions of  morphine,  were  given  in  a  single  year 
to  battle  casualties  for  neuralgia  alone,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  not  the  most  frequent 
indication  for  its  use.  Morphine  addiction 
became  so  frequent  among  soldiers  that  It 
was  referred  to  as  "tiie  soldier's  disease  "  > 
Philadelphia,  as  a  nmjor  hospital  town  and  a 
prime  contributor  of  manpower  to  the  Union 
cause,  was  hard-hit.  A  part  of  the  problem 
was  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  erf  the  ad- 
dicting qualities  of  the  drug  untu  the  early 
1 870*8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tbe  addicting 
qualities  of  opium  were  weU  known,  this  is 
rather  odd.  BiU  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
addictive  potential  of  new  forms  of  opium 
has  been  a  consistent  feature  of  medical  his- 
tory up  to  tbe  ]xiesent  time. 


*  Thus  tbe  aasoclatloc  ot  addiction  maoimg 
soldiers  with  warfare  Is  not  new  is  tiM  United 
States.  This  Is  true  of  heroin,  vrbloh  was 
abused  by  soldiers  as  early  as  1913.  as  well  •• 
morphine. 
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With  tbe  resurg«iic«  of  luUkouAl  activity 
which  roUowMl  Lh*  Civil  Wv.  ihousaoUs  of 
CblncM  l«UancT»  w«r«  brou^t  into  the  W«at 
co«8t  of  lh«  United  St«t««  to  work  upon  th« 
rallwmy*.  TU«y  brought  with  th«ax  tb*  cus- 
tom ot  smoking  opium.  NaAlv*-bom  AmMl- 
caos  InduigMl  la  this  h*tolt  »•  «arly  »•  1808, 
and  by  1870  It  had  r— ched  the  Ea»t  coaat. 
Not  until  lOOe  wa«  the  importauon  of  opium 
for  limoklns  forhlddan  by  fadarai  law.  Al- 
though it  was  probably  never  as  important  in 
the  history  ot  addiction  In  Philadelphia  as 
wera  other  forms  oi  opiata  abuse,  there  ware 
iiaverthaiaas  three  Individuals  habituated  to 
unoklng  opium  reported  from  Philadelphia 
Oanerai  Hospital  as  late  as  1»10 

I>iac«tylxnorphtne  was  first  syntheaiaed  In 
England  m  1874.  The  hydrochloride  salt  of 
this  combination  and  the  industrial  process 
for  producing  it  ware  patented  by  Bayer  and 
the  subatanoe  was  introduced  into  medical 
practice  in  1808  under  the  trade  name  Hero- 
Ui.  Within  six  months  a  Philadelphia  physi- 
cian had  published  a  paper  outlining  its  pos- 
sible cllnleal  usefulness.  Phyalologlo  experi- 
ments with  the  new  drug  were  performed  in 
Philadelphia  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. £>urlng  the  following  year  It  was  used 
for  past-operutlve  analgesia  in  obaterlcal 
cases  at  Howard  Uoapltai  In  Philadelphia  and 
was  recommended  by  a  WUkes-Barre  physi- 
cian for  the  treatment  of  addiction  to  mor- 
phine. 

Recognition  of  the  addictive  potential  of 
Heroin  extsted  from  about  five  years  after  its 
introduction  but,  largely  on  the  strength  of 
the  proprietor's  claims  that  it  was  non-ad- 
dlctlng.  It  was  enthwal  aatkml  1  y  taken  up  by 
the  medical  profaaslon.  Between  1013  and 
1915  it  supplanted  ntorphlnc  as  the  drug  of 
choice  among  addicts  adnUtted  to  Phila- 
delphia Oeneral  Hoapital.  It  is  of  interest 
that  Heroin  was  at  this  time  used  almost 
exclusively  Intranasally.  in  spite  of  the  avall- 
abllity  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  It  was  not 
until  approximately  1936  that  the  intra- 
venous injection  of  dnjgs.  now  particularly 
aaaoclatsd  with  Heroin,  began  among  addicts 
in  the  Umted  States. 

By  the  eaity  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, than,  addletloo  to  opiates  had  gotten 
uut  of  control.  Indeed,  all  avallahle  evidence 
indlcatea  that  even  in  terms  of  absolute 
numbers  the  problem  at  that  time  was  far 
greater  than  at  the  present,  even  given  the 
eiQormous  grovrth  In  national  population 
which  has  oceurred  By  101 S  there  were  ap- 
proximately 783.118  addicts  In  the  United 
State*.  A  survey  contemporaneous  with  this 
estimate  Indicated  that  PennsylTanIs  ranked 
nrth  among  statea  In  the  number  of  addicts 
Vigorous  law  enforcement  baaed  primarily 
upon  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  10O6  and 
the  Harrison  NarcotJe  Art  of  1914  was  th*- 
prlmAry  means  utilised  m  cc>mbatung  the 
drug  problem. 

Philadelphia  Institutions,  especially  hoepl- 
t«is.  were  sorely  taxed  by  the  larxe  nimib«Ta 
of  addicts  seeking  treatment  In  consequence 
of  this  leglslstlon  and  lU  enforcement  Series 
of  cases  numbering  938,  147.  and  961  were 
reported  from  Philadelphia  Oeneral  Hospi- 
tal alone  -After  March  1.  1915."  recalled  the 
Chief  Resident  at  POH  about  the  effective 
date  of  the  Harrison  Act,  "they  came  to  us 
in  floods,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  300 
patients  were  under  treatment  "  A  citizen's 
committee  which  surveyed  all  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  durlog  the 
year  following  the  Harrison  Act  Identified 
1  028  separate  Individuals  admitted  for  the 
treatment  of  addiction.  They  also  noted  that 
.idmlsalons  of  addicted  tndtvldu&Is  to  "hoe- 
pltals  for  the  Insane"  In  the  rest  of  the  state 
had  Jumped  from  33  during  the  prevloijs  year 
to  2-M  or  better  than  sevrn-fold.  All  of  these 
fheervers  eommenied  Independently  that  the 
known  and  identified  cases  represented  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total  population  of  the 
addicted 

There  la  every  Indication  that  in  the  face 
of    a    problem    of    extraordinary    magnitude 
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this  approach  through  eniorcamsnt  was 
highly  successful.  So  far  as  is  known  the 
United  States  has  never  since  been  faced 
with  a  problem  of  comparable  magnitude 
with  respect  to  opiate  addiction.  But  the 
problem  was  not  eliminated.  Many  of  the 
addicts  up  to  this  period  were  Individuals 
with  medical  problenas  whosa  narcotic  addic- 
tion arose  from  their  treatment  for  physical 
Illnesses,  and  among  this  populaUon  thete 
was  a  very  substantial  reducUon  in  illegal 
use.  However,  a  substantial  number  of  non- 
cnedlcal  addicts,  who  used  drugs  primarily 
for  "pleasure"  or  for  reasons  other  than  the 
reUef  of  pain,  were  less  affacted  by  the 
changed  legal  status  of  narcotics  and  re- 
mained a  problem  throi^hout  the  30's  and 
aO's.  This  experience  Indicates  both  that  legal 
restraints  are  an  Important  and  Indispenaable 
factor  In  limiting  the  extent  of  the  addic- 
tion problem  and  that  In  themselves  they 
are  Insufficient  to  eliminate  the  problem. 

World  War  U  was  a  period  during  which 
opiate  abuse  declined  throughout  the  United 
States  Wartime  controls  and  the  global  scope 
of  the  conflict  are  believed  to  have  disrupted 
the  International  traffic  In  Ullclt  drugs  But 
during  the  postwar  period  there  wa«  a 
precipitous  rise  In  the  Incidence  and  prev- 
alence of  opiate  abuse  In  the  United  States 
Between  1945  and  1950  the  number  of  addict* 
known  to  local,  state,  and  federal  authorities 
doubled:  the  number  of  addict  sdmlsstona  to 
the  Lexington  and  Port  Worth  Hnepltals 
which  bad  been  established  In  the  1930*b.  In- 
creased from  1  3ia  In  1945  to  3.7«9  In  1960  As 
a  nation,  we  were  Involved  In  a  migration  to 
the  metropolitan  centers.  Increased  In- 
dustrlailisatlon.  prosperity  and  growing  roctal 
conflicts:  thene  changes  were  associated  with 
a  marketl  Increase  in  Heroin  addiction  There 
was  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character 
of  the  addict  population,  which  was  now  for 
the  first  time  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
our  largest  clUes.  It  now  Included  a  dis- 
pn^portlonate  number  of  Blacks  and  Puerto 
HIcans  The  age  of  onset  had  decreased,  and 
drug  use  often  Involved  marihuana  and 
tMU'Uturaten  as  well  as  Heroin 

Rapid  growth  of  the  problem  rw>ntlnued 
throughout  the  lOfiO'.n  and  1»«0r  The  fimt 
large-scale  polloe  raids  In  Phlladrtphla 
directed  against  the  drug  traffic  were  con- 
ducted In  1954;  the  first  such  raid  resulted 
In  over  one  hundred  arrests  and  Indlrtmento 
Figures  1  and  a  Illustrate  graphically  the 
narcotic  situation  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
isietis  It  appears  that  the  addl-t  population 
txith  In  Philadelphia  and  Peiinsylvatua 
climbed  sLeadUy  and  rapidly,  while  the  drug- 
related  death  rate  in  Philadelphia  ruse  ex- 
ponentially. 

'■■"aaXNT    KXTENT    OF    THB     NASCOTIC     ADOIC-riON 

raoBLXM  IN  PMU.Aprr  phia 
Philadelphia  has  been,  as  we  have  seen 
one  of  the  leading  cities  In  the  United  Stat«i 
with  regard  to  opiate  addiction:  and  at  the 
present  time  It  continues  to  have  this  dis- 
tinction. In  1970.  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
Narpptlca  and  Dongerotis  Drugs  ranked 
Philadelphia  as  the  eighth  city  In  the  nation 
with  respect  to  the  numtier  of  known  addicts 
Over  half  of  Pennsylvanla'ii  narcotic  addicts 
active  In  the  Bureau  files  In  1970  were  resi- 
dents of  Philadelphia.  The  tntal  1970  popula- 
tion of  Philadelphia  was  1.938,609  and  that 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  n.fle9,5fl5  Thus, 
most  of  the  current  Pennsylvania  addicts  live 
in  one  city  which  contains  only  18  5'"^  of  the 
8tate'.<  population  Philadelphia  has  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  contemporary 
addict  population  In  the  state 

That  the  total  number  of  addicts  listed 
by  the  BNDD  represents  only  a  part  of  a 
given  addict  population  la  well  known, 
though  they  probably  afford  the  best  avail- 
able comparative  data  over  the  years  or  be- 
tween locallUea.  The  Bureau  listed  1.406  ad- 
dicu  as  acUve  In  Philadelphia  during  1970. 
But  1.509  addict  patiente  have  been  treated 
at  one  city  hospital  clinic  during  a  recent  34- 
nionth  period;   904  drug  cases  were  received 
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by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  ProbaUon  De- 
partment during  a  nine-month  period  in 
1970:  there  were  2,848  drug  cases  diapoacd 
of  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  In  1070  |of 
which  1,410  were  acquitted.  1.220  were  guilty 
as  charged  and  306  were  found  guilty  of  a 
leaser  oSensei:  and  there  were  6.612  arreeU 
in  the  city  on  drug  charges  during  1870 

Although  these  ftgursa  vary  as  to  the  in- 
cidence of  the  problem  which  they  would 
predict  and  the  extent  of  duplication  is  un- 
known, it  seems  reasonable  to  maintain  that 
the  actual  extent  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
in  Philadelphia  exceeds  by  far  even  a  com- 
fKMlte  calculation  based  on  these  data.  The 
principal  Inadequacy  of  such  llgurea.  which 
are  based  on  medical  and  police  reports,  is 
that  they  do  not  include  addlcta  who  are 
not  arrested  or  who  do  not  aeek  treatment. 
In  addition,  these  official  tabtiUUons  refer 
primarily  to  Heroin  addicts  and  consequently 
grossly  underestimate  persona  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  non-narcotic  drugs 

Olven  the  limitation  of  our  present  re- 
porting proceduree.  the  only  feasible  means 
of  obtaining  valid  Information  concerning 
the  extent  of  drug  abuse  in  Philadelphia  Is 
through  a  careful  and  rigorous  survey  of  the 
general  population  Such  a  study  would  In- 
volve Interviewing  a  stratified  sample  of  re- 
spondents from  all  segsnents  of  society.  Tliese 
survey  results  would  provide  a  means  of 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  driig  use  prob- 
lem as  well  as  analyzing  Its  Incidence  in 
various  socioeconomic  groups  and  ecological 
areas 

THE   TRXATMINT  OF  NAaCOTlC   ADDICTION    IN 
PHU.&DEU>HIA        TE.Trsai>AT 

Havliig  taken  a  broad  look  at  the  scope  of 
tbe  problem  (which  by  even  the  moat  con- 
servaUvo  estimate  must  rank  as  a  very  con- 
siderable one)  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
nieasures  which  have  been  taken  to  deal  with 
It.  Unfortunately,  this  secUon  will  be  very 
brief  Although  i as  we  have  seen)  there  is 
evidence  of  a  problem  since  the  founding  c  r 
the  aepubilc.  and  ot  a  problem  of  major  pro- 
portions for  a  minimum  period  ui  one  hun- 
dred years,  few  attempU  have  beeu  made  to 
cope  with  it  In  an  organized  manner,  and 
these  have  been  mainly  in  response  to  ex- 
ternal circumstances  rather  than  to  any 
reci>(|jiilttun  of  the  chroriic  and  .severe  na- 
ture uf  the  problem. 

Thus  it  w.juid  apj>ear  that,  prior  to  the 
passafre  of  the  Harrison  Act  no  geiierai  mmu- 
ures  l:i  the  area  of  treatment  had  been 
mounted  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  With 
the  Infliui  of  patient*  resulting  from  t':c 
passage  of  that  legislation,  beds  were  set  a-side 
for  the  treatment  of  addicts  at  Philadelphia 
Oeneral  HoBpltal  Passage  of  the  Harrison 
Act  left  open  the  question  of  whether  a 
phyalclaa  might  malnUIn  an  existing  addict 
on  his  medlcatloQ  if  the  physician  felt  It 
best  This  required  litigation  to  be  resolved 
When  several  Supreme  Court  decision.s  indi- 
cated the  aitswer  might  be  nsgaUve.  a  series 
of  narcotic  clUiica  were  opened.  In  the  period 
1919  1923,  in  order  to  supply  drugs  to  ad- 
dicts urwler  municipal  government  auspices 
when  they  could  no  longer  obtain  them  from 
their  physicians.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  evidence  that  such  a  clinic  operated  In 
Philadelphia,  though  It  is  known  that  "ten- 
tative experiment.'*"  toward  this  end  were 
made  In  Bcranton  and  Harrisburg  A  total  of 
44  such  cUnlcji  in  operation  for  variable 
periods  of  time  throughout  the  nation. 

Highly  controversial,  all  of  these  clinics 
were  closed  by  1923,  under  pressure  from  the 
medical  profession.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Sttpreme  Court  handed  down  the  Behrman 
decision,  which  irrevocably  barred  the  pbysl- 
clan  from  nialntainmg  the  addict  Blnoe  the 
problem  of  deallivg  with  the  addict  suui  re- 
mained. It  seems  at  least  possible  that  It  was 
the  Behrman  decision  which  led  to  the  found- 
ing. In  1936.  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  the  Clinical  Study  of  Opium  Addiction 
This  group  was  established  with  the  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Addiction  of  New 
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Tork  City  and  had  wards  In  Philadelphia 
Oeneral  Hospital.  881  patients  were  admitted 
for  study  and  tieatment  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  results  of  these  studies  were  pub- 
lished In  a  series  of  papers  and  have  been 
described  as  "the  first  attempt  to  apply  mod- 
ern ellnleal  laboratory  techniques  to  the 
study  of  addiction." 

Unfortunately  there  was  Uttie  follow -up  to 
this  adtlerefnent.  Although  private  practi- 
tioners continued  to  treat  addicts  occasloc- 
ally.  the  Initiative  now  passed  to  the  Pederal 
government,  and  the  Lexington  and  Fort 
Worth  Hospitals  were  opened  In  the  ISSCb 
32  Pennsylvania  addicts  were  admitted  to 
Lexington  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. With  the  avallablUty  of  this  treatment 
with  Supreme  Court  dectstons  limiting  the 
medkaU  role  (but  not  eliminating  it,  as  the 
work  at  POH  demonstrates)  and  with  the 
well-known  difficulties  involved  in  having 
addicts  under  treatment,  neither  Philadel- 
phia nor  any  other  major  urban  center  has 
had  a  conspicuous  record  of  proridlng  treat- 
ment for  tbe  addict  up  to  the  prcaent  time 

TTTt  TBSSTMXirr  OT  WSacxrnc  ADDfCnoN 

TK  ranjtOBLPiris  -   todat 

The  Increment  In  narcotic  addiction  in 
Philadelphia  In  recent  years  has  once  again 
promptad  a  reaponae  in  the  tresOinent  area 
Thla  was  stimulated  In  sotne  measure  by  the 
P>ederal  decision  that  the  burden  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  treatment  no  longer  fell  akme 
upon  the  nationai  government  aud  lus 
specialized  hospitals  Philadelphia  currently 
poRseases  a  large  number  of  progranvs  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuae  One  cannot  but  be  Impressed 
by  ttia  diversity  of  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem which  are  now  available 

1'here  are  diverse  modalities,  ranging  from 
the  drug-free  therapeutic  community  to  pro- 
grams which  see  as  their  major  toc4  the 
administration  of  drugs  There  are  corre- 
spondingly diverse  notions  about  what  kinds 
of  activities  are  therapeutic  for  the  addict  or 
abuser  There  are  diverse  rategortes  of  per- 
sonnel in  use;  some  programs  depend  heavily 
upon  mental  health  profeastonals  with  ex- 
tensive academic  training,  while  ochers  atl- 
llze  ex-addicts  who  of'.«n  lark  both  uniforro 
training  and  formal  credentials.  Treatment 
programs  operate  under  diverse  auspices 
Sotne  are  assorlated  with  universities,  others 
with  federal  state  and  'or  local  governments. 
SdOM  with  graas-roote  movenoents.  and  some 
are  entitles  unto  themselves  and  operate  a« 
private  corporations,  either  for  profit  or  not 
for  profit,  bourcea  of  funding  are  equally 
varied.  The  programs  operate  Ln  dlOerect 
areas  of  the  city  and  serve  different  kinds 
of  populations,  with  respect  to  such  variables 
as  age.  rac>e,  sex   drug  of  abuse,  and  so  forth 

Oonoelvably.  such  a  diverse  approach 
might  have  advantages.  Although  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  addictive  prooeas  is  In 
many  of  Its  critical  particulars  unknown  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  diverse  rather  tlian  a 
unitary  process.  Uany  different  kinds  of  per- 
sons are  Involved  In  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abiise  In  moet  respects  the  only  thing 
they  have  In  common  at  all  Is  substance 
abuse  It  seems  likely  that  the  difference 
between  a  white  physician  addict  In  Cheat- 
nut  Hill,  a  black  adotoscent  addict  In  North 
Philadelphia,  and  a  brown  Puerto  Rlcan  ad- 
dict in  the  Spring  Garden  Btreet  barrio  are 
more  compelling  than  the  slmUarltlas.  Ap- 
plied to  the  treatment  process,  this  might 
Indicate  that  no  one  program  or  approach 
tn  the  problem  would  be  likely  to  hare  uni- 
versal efficacy  Therefore  diversity  In  ap- 
proach may  be  indicated. 

However,  closer  mspectlon  reveals  that 
what  eharactcnasa  the  Philadelphia  drug 
treatment  approach  at  the  preaent  time  Is 
not  so  mueh  div«ratty  as  It  la  ehaoa.  The 
difTerenoe  la  that  true  diversity  ta  planful. 
harmonious,  and  oompllinentary,  while 
chaos  is  unplanned,  aorlmoniua,  and  oom- 
peUtlve.  We  have  the  latter. 
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BxtBtlag  treatment  programs  In  Philadel- 
phia, foe  example,  compete  with  each  other 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  la  oompetttlon 
fcr  pattanta.  Most  prograina  will  grajit  theo- 
iwtlcaUy  that  not  ereryooe  who  enters  their 
portala  can  be  succeaafully  treated  by  them 
Nevert^eleas,  they  can  give  no  q>eciflc  cn- 
terta  wbliJi  differentiate  those  who  do  well 
from  those  who  do  poorly  In  thdr  program 
No  program  has  any  criteria  which  would 
Identify  any  given  caae  as  untreatahte. 
though  m  the  nature  at  things  such  caaes 
must  exist  An  operational  analysts  at  tbaae 
programs  .■^uggeel*  rather  an  UDdeiiylng  oooa- 
mltment  to  the  Ideology  that  all  kinds  ol 
addicts,  and  even  in  aome  Inatancca  non- 
addicts,  can  t>eneAt  more  from  their  minis- 
trations than  from  thoae  ot  any  other  pro- 
gram. Crass -referral  between  programs  \b 
extremely  rare.  If  it  exlata  at  all. 

CompeUtlon  also  exists  for  funds  with 
which  to  operate  programs.  Indeed,  there  is 
not  only  competition  for  funds  between 
i;v^aLment  programs  themseivee.  but  between 
Ircf.iment  programs  as  a  group  and  other 
kinds  of  human  services  aganeles.  many  of 
which  may  be  serving  the  aame  Individuals 
The  funding  of  treatment  programs  In  the 
addiction  aud  drug  abuse  areas  is  currently 
high  on  the  scale  of  political  expediency  But 
the  converse  of  this  possibly  happy  circum- 
stance is  that.  poUtical  expediencies  being 
what  they  arc.  the  order  of  priorities  Is  likely 
to  change  at  any  time  without  any  neces- 
sary reference  to  the  status  at  the  problem 
In  realistic  terms.  This  already  appears  x.a 
have  happened  In  New  T<n"k  City.  In  a  word, 
the  potential  polltlcizatlon  of  treatment  pro- 
grams is  fraught  wtlb  hazards  to  the  enter- 
prise as  a  whole,  ecpedally  in  the  long  run 

Further  evidence  of  the  chaoa  in  the  treat- 
ment situation  In  Philadelphia  lies  in  the 
tact  that  axu>rmous  gaps  exist  In  the  patteri; 
of  services  Some  key  aspects  of  treatment 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  There  is 
a  disproportionate  lack  of  detoxification  fa- 
cilities In  eomparlBon  with  faculties  for  poet- 
detoxlflcatlon  treatment  To  our  certain 
knowledge  there  are  but  20  beds  In  all  of 
Philadelphia  specifically  ailooated  for  this 
purpoae,  and  all  of  them  arc  for  males.  Yet 
for  many  addicts  detoxification  Is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  toward  successful  treatment 
Moreover,  certain  significant  groups  of  ad- 
dicts and  drug  abusers  are  not  being  treated 
at  all.  This  is  especially  the  caae  with  respect 
to  the  abuae  of  oon-narootic  drugs,  the  high- 
doaagc  Intravenous  meth amphetamine  abuser 
I  speed  freak)  and  the  tMxbiturate  addict 
being  specific  cases  in  point 

Certain  fundamental  treatment  procedures 
are  provided  only  in  a  spotty  fashion,  if  at 
ail  However  one  may  conceive  of  the  addic- 
tive process  It  would  seem  reasonable  that 
as  this  population  utlllaes  drugs  which  may 
have  a  profound  effect  both  upon  the  mind 
and  the  body,  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
prospective  patient's  mental  and  physical 
health  prior  to  the  decision  on  how  his 
problem  ought  to  be  managwl  (or  Indeed 
whether  It  requires  management)  would  be 
indicated.  Ocnerally  speaking  this  does  not 
occur.  It  is  only  one  among  many  possltrie 
examples.  In  addition  to  their  obvious  prac- 
tical value  In  individu^  oases  such  evalua- 
tions, especially  if  uniform,  would  provide 
valuable  data  concerning  the  addictive 
process. 

Some  promising  modalities  of  treatment 
are  not  being  provided  In  Philadelphia  There 
Is  no  program,  for  example,  which  makes  use 
of  narcotic  antagonists  such  as  cyclasocine 
and  naloxone.  Uore  importantly,  Philadel- 
phia has  no  molll-modajity  treatment  pro- 
gram. A  multl-modallty  program  is  one  In 
which  diverse  kinds  of  treatment  are  offered 
rather  than  a  single  kind  of  treatment  Vari- 
ous oomMnatlor^s  or  sequences  of  treatments 
may  be  offered  at  dlffsrent  times,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  For  example,  a 
given  individual  may  need  methadone  maln- 
talnanoe  during  one  phase  of  his  treatment, 
and  subsequently  may  be  placed  In  a  drug- 
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free  therapeutic  eonkmunity.  Or  an  individ- 
ual can  be  placed  in  a  therapeutic  commu- 
nity at  the  same  time  that  he  Is  being  isaln 
tained  on  BMthadone.  There  is  no  inherent 
oontradicUon  between  these  two  n>ode<i  of 
treatment,  though  in  practice  they  arc  rarely 
uUiized  together.  The  basic  theory  of  mulu- 
modallty  programs  is  that  the  various  per- 
mutations and  oonibinations  of  treatments 
offer  more  hope  for  more  individuals  khan 
could  a  Bingle  modality  alone.  OnM  of  the 
great  Ironies  of  the  Philadelphia  treatmect 
situation  is  that  Hkoat  of  the  nrn— nrj  com- 
ponents exist  within  the  community  but 
still  there  Is  no  multi-modality  program. 

There  are  alao  problems  with  respect  to 
the  gathorlng  ol  data  on  the  treatment  proc- 
ess Ciirrentiy  there  Is  no  provision  to  check 
between  programs  as  to  who  is  In  treatment 
There  is  probably  a  slgnificact  degree  of  over- 
lap, with  a  number  of  patients  receiving 
treatment  from  more  than  one  program.  In 
a  few  inatSLncee  this  may  represent  a  patient's 
attempt  to  construct  his  own  multi-modality 
program  liorc  often  its  aim  will  be  lees  ad- 
mirable: to  obtain  twice  as  much  methadone 
for  example.  In  addition,  there  has  been  no 
systematic  follow-up  of  patients  discharged 
from  treatment  programs  in  Phllxulelpbis 
Adimttedly,  such  studies  are  complex  az>d 
coatly.  But  there  Is  no  other  way  to  find  out 
whether  the  programs  arc  effective.  Without 
this  basic  infarmatlon.  there  is  no  rations; 
way  to  plan  extension  or  alteration  of  the 
treatment  prograni  for  the  future. 

These  diSkcultias  are  netthei  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  the  problems  in  Philadelphia 
nor  are  they  probleoae  which  are  •xduslvr 
to  the  treatment  of  addiction.  Many  other 
agencies  deal  with  the  addicted  individu&i 
the  schools,  the  police  the  courts,  the  wel- 
fare apparatus,  and  so  forth.  Ideally  there 
ought  to  be  a  smoothly  srarked  out,  coopera- 
tive scbente  among  all  of  theac  asenciae  and 
the  treatment  programs.  Buch  is  not  the  case 
The  teiislon  between  treataaent  and  enloroe- 
ment  personnel,  to  give  but  one  examine.  Is 
often  very  great.  Of  course,  this  is  but  a 
specific  instance  erf  a  genersJ  social  problem 
Serious  disorganisation  exists  m  our  society 
with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  human  serv- 
ices generally. 

THr      TRKATMIWT     OF     NAaCOTIC      AIWKT  ION      f?. 
PHILADSLFWIA       TOMOSXOW 

Philadelphia,  then,  has  had  a  serious,  well- 
documented  prolilem  with  narcotic  addiction 
for  at  least  one  hundred  years;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  problem  was  a  major  one 
even  before  1800  The  most  evident  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  narcotic 
addiction  (and  drug  abuse)  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  t>e  a  major  problem  for  many  years 
Its  history  in  the  Commonwealth  and  In 
Philadelphia  provides  no  grounds  for  acy 
hope  that  this  problem  will  recede  In  the  near 
future  or  that  it  will  ever  entirely  disappear 
It  Is  likely,  rather,  that  the  problem  will  not 
only  continue  to  be  present  but  will  Increase 
In  scope  Among  the  clrcumstacces  favor- 
ing its  increase  l£  the  development  of  the  so- 
cal'.ed  "youth  subculture'  which  at  least  in 
part  views  unrestricted  use  of  drugs  as  a 
basic  human  right.  It  has  not  previously  been 
the  case  that  a  large  and  infiuentlai  segment 
of  the  population  has  viewed  an  Increase  In 
the  use  of  drugs  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tion rather  than  alarm. 

Moreover  it  would  appear  from  our  history 
that,  unless  some  unprecedented  and  vig- 
orous acuon  u  taken,  the  treatment  re- 
sponse to  this  continuing  problem  will  be 
sporadic,  crisis -oriented,  and  inadequate.  It 
is  painful  in  this  regard  to  note  that  the  two 
major  recomn^endatlons  made  in  1916  by  the 
Philadelphia  Narootlc  Ekrug  Committee  are 
still  appropriate  today :  that  there  be  pro- 
vided adequate  treatment  and  better  com- 
trola  on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs.  The  entire  history  ol  nareoUc  addic- 
tion and  Its  treatment  suggests  the  presence 
of  some  deadly  inertia  which  has  effectively 
precluded  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem. 
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Wbat  approach  U  needed  now  to  meet  tb« 
drug  probleny'  Plrst,  an  unflinching  ac- 
ceptance of  llie  persistence  and  tenacity  of 
the  problem  and  the  essential  tneffectlveneas 
of  all  approAchea  to  date.  Second,  a  rationally 
planned  and  coordinated  approach  on  a  broad 
scale  and  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 

The  constant  input  of  two  critical  kinds  of 
information  are  basic  to  such  an  approach. 
Some  means  must  be  devised  which  will  pro- 
vide an  accurate  and  continuing  measure- 
ment of  the  slse  and  shape  of  the  problem. 
Without  this  basic  knowledge  no  reasonable 
response  Is  possible.  Such  a  system  has  been 
implemented  elsewhere  (Oroat  Britain) 
which  effectively  covers  an  entire  nation. 
Thus  It  Is  quite  feasible,  either  foe  PhUadel- 
phla  or  for  the  Commonwealth  or  both.  Be- 
yond this,  some  means  must  also  be  devised 
which  assures  a  knowledge  of  all  activities 
tn  the  treatment  area  and  a  continuing 
method  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  all 
that  Is  being  done  Here  again  the  problem  Is 
net  so  much  one  of  development  of  appropri- 
ate techniques — there  are  some  problems. 
but  they  will  yield  to  sustained  effort — as  It 
la  one  of  developing  sufHclent  priorities  and 
resources  to  put  such  techniques  into  effect. 

With  the  extent  of  the  problem  known  and 
the  extent  and  efflcacy  of  countermeasuroe 
also  known,  and  both  continuously  moni- 
tored, a  rational  basts  for  proceeding  Is  as- 
sured. As  a  practical  matter  it  Is  not  now  nec- 
essary to  await  this  Information.  Though  It 
must  be  elaborated,  our  current  knowledge 
unequivocally  Indicates  a  need  for  Immediate 
and  thoroughgoing  changes  In  the  existing 
treatment  system.  Once  these  are  effectad, 
however,  such  Information  will  be  critical  to 
evaluating  the  effects  of  the  changes  and  In 
proceeding  farther. 

Essential  changes  In  treatment  system 
would  include  preeminently  bringing  an  end 
to  oonripetltlon  between  various  programs  for 
patients,  staff,  funding,  and  other  matters. 
All  of  these  Items  should  be  allocated  on  tb* 
basis  of  dennonstrated  need  and  proven  elS- 
cacy.  rather  than  being  left  to  chance.  Like- 
wise, careful  planning  should  assure  a  treat- 
ment system  with  no  gaping  holes.  It  should 
reach  all  populations  of  p>atlents.  making 
all  relevant  services  available  to  them  as  they 
are  needed,  and  coordinating  these  services 
wUh  those  of  all  other  involved  agencies 
Finally,  there  should  be  firm  assurance  that 
the  provision  of  th^sse  services  will  depend 
solely  upon  the  need  for  them  and  not  upon 
their  potential  for  utility  In  the  political 
arena 

Implementation  ot  such  a  program  entaUa 
many  difficulties  for  what  we  are  suggesting 
requires  In  ail  likelihood  the  exercise  of  a 
greater  degree  of  authority  and  restraint  oy*T 
the  provision  of  services  than  that  to  whlob 
we  are  generally  accustomed  For  example.  It 
seenxs  highly  unlikely  that  the  desired  re- 
sult win  be  forthcoming  without  direct  and 
unitary  control  of  all  sources  of  funding  for 
treatment  progrtuns  Many  will  deplore  the 
creation  of  such  authority  and  point  out 
that  U  contains  great  potential  for  abu^e. 
Yes.  It  does.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
abuses  such  a  system  might  engender  could 
result  In  a  worse  situation  than  the  one 
which  exists  right  now  Avenues  can  be  found 
which  combine  the  eoaentlal  element  of  cen- 
tralized planning  and  control  with  an  accept- 
able level  of  respect  for  individual  Initiative 

Problematic  as  It  may  be.  the  future  is  not 
altogether  dark.  A  variety  of  recent  develop- 
ments Indicate  that  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem  naay  be  more  than  a  pious  hope.  At 
the  highest  Federal  level  the  President  h*s 
appointed  a  Philadelphia-born.  Philadelphia- 
trained  physician  to  coordinate  the  national 
effiJTt  At  the  level  of  the  Commonwealth 
there  are  many  knowledgeable  offlclaU.  and 
the  drxig  problem  has  received  the  Oovernofs 
highest  priority  The  City  of  Philadelphia 
has  recently  appointed  an  experienced  phyM- 
cLan  aa  coordinator  of  the  l<jcal  effort  Tbooe 
group*  which  represent  the  medical  profw- 
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slon  are  aroused  and  interested,  as  are  many 
citizen's  groups.  A  statewide  survey  of  treat- 
ment facilities  Is  well  under  way,  together 
with  basic  research  into  such  Important 
questions  as  the  attitudes  of  both  patients 
and  staff  of  treatment  programs  toward  the 
treatment  enterprise.  Very  Importantly,  the 
City  and  the  Common we&lth  already  possess 
in  considerable  strength  many  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  treatment  approach.  Secular  and 
non-secular  therapeutic  community  pro- 
grams and  chetnlcal  programs  which  are 
among  the  largest  and  best  In  the  nation 
may  be  found  here. 

We  must  rectify  and  Anally  expunge  the 
historical  record  which  hangs  heavily  upon 
our  heads.  It  should  be  possible  to  weld  this 
profusion  of  ability,  intelligence  and  deter- 
mination Into  a  meaningful,  coherent  and 
effective  whole.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
but  there  Is  much  with  which  to  do  It.  Are 
we  equal  to  the  t»sk? 


October  13,  1971 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKYA 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
t  introduce,  along  with  34  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress  (H.J.  Res. 
681)  following  extensive  hearings,  but 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  before  the  ses- 
sion ended. 

The  merits  of  direct  popular  election 
are  as  persuasive  today  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, when  it  was  urged  by  James 
Madison  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
prosi^ects  of  electing  a  President  who 
received  less  popular  support  than  his 
opponent  Is  no  easier  to  live  with  to- 
day than  it  was  190  years  ago.  Perhaps 
that  explains  why  there  have  been  a 
total  of  485  attempts  during  our  brief 
history  to  amend  tills  article  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  1968  election  provides  a  recent 
reminder  of  the  vagaries  of  the  electoral 
college  system.  A  plurality  of  the  voters 
of  North  Carolina  voted  for  Richard  Nix- 
on In  November  1&68,  but  when  the  elec- 
toral college  met  after  the  election.  Dr. 
Lloyd  Bailey— one  of  North  Carolina's 
electors — cast  his  electoral  vote  for 
George  Wallace.  He  was  not  bound  by 
law  or  by  the  Constitution  to  follow  the 
expressed  preference  of  the  voters  Un- 
der the  present  electoral  coUege  system, 
the  voters  are  not  given  the  power  to 
elect  their  President — merely  to  express 
tiieir  preference,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  followed  when  the  electors  meet 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
most  voters  believe  happens,  and  that 
is  what  should  happen.  Unlike  the  pres- 
ent electoral  system,  direct  popular  elec- 
tion insures  tliat  It  will  happen. 

Let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  benefits 
from  the  present  distorted  electoral  col- 
lege system,  who  loaes  and  who  standi 


to  gain  If  we  adopt  the  proposed  direct 
election  approach. 

It  hAs  been  argued  that  the  present 
systenr-beneflts  the  small  States,  since 
they  have  a  voice  in  the  electoral  college 
disproportionate  to  their  share  of  the 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  election 
analysis  has  shown  that  It  is  actually  the 
voters  In  larger,  more  populous  States 
who  have  the  greatest  chance  of  Influ- 
encing the  outcome  of  presidential  elec- 
tions under  the  present  system.  Since 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State  go  to 
the  winner,  a  small  change  in  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  a  large  State  can  shift  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  electoral  votes  from 
one  candidate  to  the  other.  This  explains 
why  presidential  candidates  campaign  .so 
hard  in  the  large  Industrial  States — 
their  electoral  votes  are  the  ones  that 
count  in  the  end. 

There  are  similar  misconceptions  about 
the  impact  on  minority  voting  blocs  of 
a  shift  to  direct  election.  The  election 
results  of  the  past  simply  do  not  sufjport 
the  theory  that  minority  voting  blocs 
have  been  able  to  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  leverage  under  the  winner- take-all 
system.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the  opposite 
To  the  extent  that  the  black  voters  of 
Illinois  voted  as  a  bloc  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey In  1968,  their  votes  had  no  effect 
on  the  choice  of  the  President  in  Illinois. 
The  same  Is  true  of  ur-ban  liberals,  union 
members,  and  any  other  voting  blocs 
which  made  up  pert  of  the  2  million  votes 
for  Hubert  Humphrey  In  Illinois.  The 
100,000  people  who  constituted  Richard 
Nixon's  plurality  In  effect  wiped  out  the 
2.4  million  voters  who  voted  for  other 
candidates. 

The  electoral  college  system  dilutes 
the  votmg  power  of  minority  voting  blocs 
by  restricting  their  power  to  a  State-by- 
State  base  Direct  election  would  enable 
voting  blocs  to  combine  their  strength 
in  various  geographical  areas,  and  not 
have  it  wiped  out  In  each  State  by  a 
winner- take -all  system. 

The  extent  to  which  the  electoral  col- 
lege method  distorts  the  popular  vote 
can  be  seen  in  the  election  of  1968.  The 
popular  vote  difference  between  the  two 
major  candidates  in  that  election  was 
approximately  500,000  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  73  million  votes  cast — a  difference  of 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  In  the 
electoral  vote,  however,  the  difference 
wa.s  almost  20  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  is  people  who  vote 
for  the  President,  not  States  Whether 
an  American  lives  In  Delaware  or  Missis- 
sippi or  California  or  New  'Vork  or  Illi- 
nois, he  Is  still  an  American  and  his  vote 
should  count  as  much  as  any  other 
American's  It  is  his  President  that  is  be- 
ing elected,  not  the  President  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Mississippi  or  New  York  or 
Delaware  or  Illinois. 

When  all  the  arguments  are  made, 
when  all  the  special  interests  have  been 
appealed  to,  one  single  all-important 
question  remains.  Can  the  propasal  that 
is  being  advanced  guarantee  that  a  man 
rejected  by  the  voters  at  the  poUs  will 
not  become  President?  The  only  plan 
which  answers  yes  to  that  question  is 
direct  popular  election,  as  embodied  in 
this  resolution.  It  assures  that  winners 
will  be  declared  winners,  and  that  losers 
cannot  be  declared  winners. 
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There  Is  only  one  system  that  guaran- 
tees that  the  man  who  receives  the  most 
votes  becomes  the  President.  There  Is 
<M9ly  oat  system  which  gtuirantees  that 
the  basic  deooocratic  principle  of  one- 
man,  one- vote  will  be  carried  forth  in  the 
selecUon  of  our  Chief  ExeciitlTe.  There 
is  only  one  system  that  gives  all  Ameri- 
cans an  equal  voice.  That  system  is  di- 
rect EHDpular  election. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  In 
the  Record  the  complete  list  of  the  34 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution — colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  from  large 
States  and  small,  from  rural  and  urban 

districts : 

List  or  Cosponbors 

Gerald  R  Ford.  Frank  J.  Brasco.  James  C. 
Gorman,  Jostiua  Blberg.  HamlUon  Fish,  Jr  , 
WUUam  D  Ford,  Donald  M.  Praaar,  Seymour 
Halpern.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen. 

Orval  Hansen,  Michael  J.  Harrington. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Henry  Helstoskl.  Wil- 
liam L.  Hungata,  Andrew  Jaoota,  Jr.,  Peter 
N.  Kyroa,  Robert  L  Leggett. 

WUllam  B.  lialUlard,  F.  Bradiord  Morae, 
Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  U  PodeU,  Melvln 
Price,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Femand  J.  8t  Ger- 
main,  Charles  W.   Sandman,  Jr. 

JaAies  H  Schener,  Fred  Schwengel,  James 
W  Symington,  Morrla  K  Udall.  Jerome  R. 
WaKUe.  Cbarlss  W.  Wbalen.  Jr.  Wendell 
Wyatt.  Jkm  Wrtgbt. 


COLUMBUS  DAY    1971 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  MATSOKAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  >oln  my  colleagues  in  noting  the  signi- 
ficant fact  that  Columbus  Day  was  cele- 
brated as  a  national  holiday  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

Christopher  Columbus,  one  of  the 
greatest  seamen  and  navigators  of  all 
time,  1«  one  ol  the  few  men  In  history 
whose  memory  we  honor  not  on  their 
birthday,  but  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  crowning  achievement  of  their 
lives — In  his  case,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica on  October  12,  1492.  Moreover,  it  Is 
considered  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
that  other  explorers  may  have  preceded 
him.  as  It  is  sometimes  reported.  In  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  What  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  is  that  Columbus 
demonstrated,  in  very  difficult  times  and 
under  most  trying  conditions,  unfalter- 
ing courage,  unswerving  determination, 
and  undoubting  faith  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause.  These  characteristics 
took  Columbus  westward  over  unchar- 
tered seas.  The  same  characteristics  were 
to  appear  many  years  later  in  such  men 
as  Washington  and  Franklin,  Jefferson 
and  Payne.  Adams  and  Madison,  hrims- 
men  In  a  very  real  sense,  who  steered  a 
young  new  nation  through  unchartered 
political  seas. 

The  saga  of  the  Nina,  the  PliTta.  and 
tlie  Santa  Maria  Is  indeed  a  source  of 
strength  and  promise  today.  The  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  every  year  is  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  all  Americans  to  rededl- 
cate  themselves  to  the  great  exi)edltlon 
upon  which  this  Nation  ls>  embarked.  The 
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obstacles  may  be  many  and  the  seas  may 
be  rough,  but  in  the  same  dauntless  spirit 
of  the  great  navigator  we  too  can  help 
to  guide  the  Ship  of  State  through  Ignor- 
ance, poverty,  disease,  discrimination, 
dlvisiveness  and  fear  uuUl  at  last  we  shall, 
in  truth,  reach  a  "New  World." 
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WOMEN  ELECTED  IN   NORWAY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  ishtnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  in 
Tuesday's  New  York  Times  describes 
electoral  coups  accomplished  by  women 
In  Norway's  two  largest  cities,  Oslo  and 
Trondhelm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  well -organized  write- 
in  campaign  which  resulted  in  many 
women  being  elected  to  municipal  ofSce 
in  Norway  can  be  repeated  in  the  United 
States  on  all  levels  of  government.  Wom- 
en are  in  the  majority  In  this  Nation.  If 
we  fall  to  re^Tond  to  the  expressed  needs 
of  wcxnen  and  if  wcxnen  continue  to  be 
uiiderrepresented  in  our  ptditlcal  insti- 
tutions, the  chan8:ing  of  the  guard  will 
be  abrupt. 

We  must  not  Ignore  the  talents  of 
either  women  or  underrepresented  mi- 
norities in  otir  poUtical  pirocesses.  Our 
problems  are  too  grave.  The  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  October 
12  is  a  positive  step.  The  ERA  is  a  con- 
stitutioiial  statement  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  case  in  our  society — equality  ot  the 
sexes.  We  must  now  work  to  make  this 
moral  imperative  a  living  reality. 

The  article  follows : 

WomR,  Look  to  Noewat! 
To  the  Editor: 

During  World  War  II.  in  a  sentence  proud- 
ly remembered  In  Norway  and  thoroughly 
forgottan  In  the  OtUted  Stataa,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said.  "Look  to  Nor- 
way!" He  was  referring  to  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  Norwegians  In  the  common  struggle 
against  Nairtsm. 

As  one  wbo  bas  followed  tbe  struggle  of 
Anaerlcan  feminists  against  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  male  chauTinlsm  with  great  interest — 
and  considerable  amusement — I  would  like 
to  revive  Roosevelt's  advice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  champions  of  Women's  Liberation  In 
thts  country:   "Look  to  Norway!" 

On  Sept.  30.  Norwegians  went  to  the  polls 
to  elect  municipal  councils  for  the  next  four- 
year  period.  When  the  results  were  In.  Nor- 
way's sturdy  males  were  In  a  state  of  shock 
Their  women  had  taken  over.  Throughout  the 
country,  the  women  had  moved  Into  the  local 
governing  bodies  in  force,  and  numerous 
municipal  councils.  large  and  small,  were 
completely  In  their  hands 

The  two  major  casualties  In  the  great 
battle  of  the  sexes  were  Norway's  two  largest 
dtlea.  Oslo  and  Trondbelm.  When  tlie  smoke 
cleared,  the  women  had  occupied  48  out  at 
as  seats  In  Oslo's  Ctty  Ooundl  and  49  out  of 
85  seats  la  Trondhelm"B  City  Cotmcll.  In  8ul>- 
urban  Asker  w«Bt  of  Oslo,  27  women  con- 
trolled the  «7-niember  municipal  council 
Even  tradition -bound  rural  communities  ex- 
perienced the  relentless  onslaught  of  female 
politicians. 

How  did  they  do  It?  By  a  well-organised 
write-in  campaign.  They  did  not  form  a  new 
party,  they  simply  took  over  tbelr  reflective 
political  parties  by  bumping  off  th*  nooU- 


nees  on  their  party  lists.  In  Oslo,  for  In- 
atjuace.  Mayor  Brynjulf   Bull,  nonUnated  as 

number  one  on  the  lAbor  party  list,  came 
in  fourt««&ttk  axDDng  S5  Labor  rep/esanta- 
tlvcs.  swanq>ed  by  moat  of  tbe  clgbtaen 
women  who  won  election  on  Labor's  Use 
And  of  tbe  31  ConserraUve  reprcsentati  v<a, 
nineteen  women  took  oaost  at  tbe  top  spots, 
relegating  the  male  top  nominee  to  eleventh 
place  All  tbe  Liberal  party  representatives 
were  women. 

I  wonder  why  tbls  story  bas  received  nc 
noticeable  publicity  In  this  country  For 
what  It  may  be  worth,  and  at  considerable 
personal  risk  I  pass  It  on  to  American  Wom- 
anhood. 

Take  note.  Gloria  Stelnem. 

H.  Pktek  Krosbt 
Professor  o/  History,  State  L'nivers.H  ai 
A'tHtny 


DEDICATION  OP  GARRETT  COMMU- 
NTTY  COLLEGE 


HON.  GOODLOE  L  BYRON 

or  MAJtTi.Aiai 
n;  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSKNTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speakn.  last  week  in 
McHenr}',  Md..  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  dedicatkn  of  Mary- 
land's newest  commnnity  coUege,  the 
Garrett  Community  CoUege.  The  dedica- 
tion was  an  impreasive  ceremony.  The 
college  Is  beautifully  designed  with  the 
latest  in  education  facilities.  I  feel  it  will 
be  a  great  asset  to  Garrett  County,  West- 
ern Maryland,  ar>d  the  snrroanding  area, 
and  I  wish  its  president.  Luther  G.  Shaw, 
his  faculty  and  students  a  success  filled 
future. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  tribute  in  the  dedication  pro- 
gram to  those  citisais  who  helped  make 
Garrett  Community  CoUege  a  reality.  1 
add  my  congratulations  and  thanks  to 
the.se  diligent  citiaens. 

The  tribute  follows: 

A  TEnrcm 

O&rrett  Community  College  bas  become  a 
reality  because  of  tbe  efforts  of  many  ctttzenE 
of  the  coonty,  particularly  tbose  Hated  below, 
who  worked  diligently  with  considerable  sac- 
rifice of  time  and  eirc»-t  to  establish  a  eolle^ 
In  tbe  area. 

Special  recognition  must  be  afforded  also 
to  Mr.  B.  O  Aiken,  Delegate  to  tbe  State 
Legislature  from  CJarrett  County,  wbo  was 
Instrumental  in  obtaining  tbe  appropriate 
enabling  and  financial  state  legislation  which 
made  the  coUege  a  poaslblllty 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  extended  also  to 
many  other  citizens  and  governmental  offi- 
cials wbo,  while  not  members  of  tbe  formal 
study  committee,  contributed  greatly  In  tbe 
Initial  and  continuing  support  at  the  college 


OKicwAi.     crrizxM's     etuot      coiumtt^     poa 

ESTABLISHIMG      A       COMJKUNrrT       COU.XCK      IN 
GAaaiTT     COtTNTT 

Mr.  Oonlon  Douglass.  Chairman;  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Douglass.  Mr.  Elaa  Bray.  Mr.  Earl  Opd, 
Mr.  WUUam  Platter,  Mr.  Oaorge  Ranst,  Mr. 
Stephen  Pagenbardts  Mr.  Barl  BaenttUng, 
Mrs    Wayne  HamUton.  Bav.  WUllam  Cartaon 

Mrs.  Ouy  WUllam  Hlnahai^h.  Mr.  Balph 
Beacbley,  Mrs.  Cbailotta  P.  BaraarO.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Olbson,  Mra.  Tlsili  Pxtoe.  Mr.  Kanncth 
Jobna.  Rev.  Smory  McQraw,  Mrs.  Bidward 
Crowa,  Mr.  Clkarlsa  Strauaa,  Mr.  lAwrenoe 
Oroer,  Mr.  Dwlght  Stover,  Mr.  WlUard  XUUtU. 

Mrs.  Bay  Janklns,  Mr.  Bobert  Bendar.  Mrs. 
btber  Toder,  M>«.  Clinton  Ifnglanrter.  Mia. 
Bemadlne  Friend,  Mrs.  Lois  Mowsr,  Mr  Inrln 
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leni- 


Feld,  B«v.  Shelby  Walthall.  Mr.  Dan  He 
berger.  Mrs  B  I.  Oonder.  Sr..  Mr  Robert  Gar- 
rett. 

Mn.  A.  B.  Kance,  Ifn.  LouUe  Beggle.  1^. 
Jamea  IfcHenry.  Un.  Beeaon  Snyder,  Mto. 
Oerald  Qlotlelty.  Mr.  Maurice  Brookhart, 
Mr.  Oeorge  Uwardfl,  Mrs.  Oeorge  Brady.  Mr. 
WUlard  L.  Hawklne.  Mrs.  Edward  Smouse. 


OLD   IN   YEARS,    BUT   YOUNG    IH 
SFIRIT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASJSACHUSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

WedTiesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  precious  but  xm- 
tapped  sources  of  our  national  wealth  of 
Ingenuity  is  In  the  skills  and  talents  of 
our  senior  citizens.  My  deep  belief  in  the 
capacity  of  our  senior  citizens  to  con- 
tribute In  countless  ways  to  the  weD- 
being  of  community  life,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  self-growth  as  individuate, 
motivated  me  in  my  introduction  of  leg- 
islation establishing  programs  for  the 
utilization  of  theii;  talents. 

Perhaps  no  more  vivid  Illustration  of 
the  enormous  vitality,  talent,  and  enthu- 
.siasm  of  our  senior  citizens  could  be  of- 
fered than  the  Insights  afforded  into  the 
makeup  of  the  senior  citizen  in  an  Il- 
luminating and  most  interesting  article 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News  on  October  2  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  William  Boutin, 
a  retired  71-year-old,  who.  in  retirement, 
Ls  more  active,  than  many  in  professional 
life. 

It  Ls  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
clude In  my  remarks  the  contents  of  the 
fine  article  which  appeared : 
71-YeAS-OLD  RrrwiD  Fall  Rivxk  M.\n  Makes 
Tots.  Writes  Songs  as  Hobby 
WUUam  Bf'Utln  Ss  a  man  with  many  Ideas 
and  many  talents.  Retired  now.  the  71 -year- 
old  former  machinist  and  woodworker,  usee 
these  attributes  simply  to  pass  the  time  away 
in  his  small  apartment  at  100  Niagara  St. 

Boutin  Is  a  man  capable  of  building  toyB 
that  are  not  even  on  today's  market.  He  com- 
ments "This  ability  Is  probably  a  gift,  be- 
cause I've  been  doing  it  since  I  was  a  kid  " 

He  remembers  In  his  younger  days  when 
he  built  a  kite  of  plastic,  with  a  propeller  to 
give  It  quick  elevation,  and  nearly  send  It 
into  orbit.  Another  was  a  p«u-aciiute  that 
was  flred  Into  the  sky  by  means  of  a  sling- 
shot. 

But  recently  he  has  put  together  some  big- 
ger and  better  things.  These  Include  a 
unique  pull-carriage  for  children  that  may  be 
used  all  year  because  It  Is  equipped  with  both 
wheels  and  skis. 

Also,  a  water  bicycle,  sailboat,  and  two 
other  riding  vehicles  for  children,  none  of 
which  are  on  today's  toy  market,  he  said. 

Boutin  said  that  the  reason  he  has  not 
used  his  Ideas  for  the  purpose  of  financial 
gain  Is  because  he  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  back  himself.  "All  I  need  Is  a 
break.  "  he  commented 

He  recalls  some  years  ago  when  he  called 
a  fellow  In  Akron.  Ohio  to  tell  him  of  an  Idea 
he  had  for  a  tlc-tac-toe  game  which  con- 
sisted of  a  large  board  placed  on  the  floor 
and  wooden  X's  and  O's  that  were  tossed  onto 
the  board. 

Boutin  said  the  man  In  Akron  told  him 
be  could  not  use  the  Idea.  However,  some- 
time later,  Boutin  picked  up  a  catalog  and 
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noticed  hla  game,  which  someone  had  man- 
ufactured in  Oallfomla. 

"Thla  U  what  I'm  afraid  of  when  revealing 
an  Idea,"  Boutin  noted.  "I  know  I  made  that 
game,  but  It's  gone,"  ha  claimed. 

Indicating  he  haa  hoped  for  the  chance  to 
meet  some  manufacturer  who  may  be  In- 
terested In  hla  toys  and  gamee,  Boutin  said, 
"It's  hard  for  a  newcomer." 

A  time  when  his  ability  did  come  In  bandy 
was  when,  instead  of  having  to  buy  expen- 
sive toya  for  his  three  children,  he  would 
simply  go  to  a  store  to  obeerve,  then  go 
home  and  "make  them  better  and  for  a  lot 
lees  money,"  he  said. 

One  toy  Boutin  was  quite  fond  of  was  a 
pair  of  roller  skates  he  devised  that  consisted 
of  croquet  b«Jls  on  axles  Instead  of  wheels. 
He  remembers  allowing  a  7-year-old  boy  to 
test  them  on  Townsend  Hill  "He  went  down 
that  hill  like  a  house  afire  and  It  was  a  good 
thing  he  grabbed  onto  a  fence,  or  he'd  have 
never  stopped,"  Boutin  recalled 

Another  of  Boutin's  talents  Is  song  writ- 
ing He  has  written  many,  including  "Love 
that  Breaks  No  Hearts,"  "Sunshine  and 
Rain,  "  ""you  Pushed  Your  Luck  Too  Par,  " 
aud    "I  Was  Not  Whistling  Dixie." 

A  verse  from  "Sunshine  and  Rain,"  which 
he  wrote  about  a  yesu'  ago,  is:  "Through  each 
one's  life  there  Is  sunshine  and  rain,  each  one 
must  have  his  share  of  Joy  and  pain." 

As  a  child,  Boutin  would  play  the  piano 
by  ear  Today,  he  does  the  same  on  a  simple. 
little  harmonica. 

The  life  of  this  Inventor  and  song  writer 
Is  not  one  of  complete  loneliness  because  the 
neighborhood  children  constantly  visit  him. 
anxious  to  see  what  new  toy  he  has  assem- 
bled. One  of  those  curious  little  tots  he  Ls 
most  proud  of  Is  his  granddaughter,  Debra 
Ann  Boutin. 
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should  be  all  for  It.  It  U  our  reaponalbillty 
to  study  and  think,  and  If  we  feel  that  some 
laws  should  be  different,  we  rote.  We  do  not 
have  to  vote  as  someone  else  wants  us  to. 

We  have  many  other  rights,  but  we  also 
have  an  accompanying  reaponslbUlty  for 
each  right.  We,  as  our  country,  should  at 
least  try  to  fulfill  those  reeponslbllltlee  and 
not  abuse  the  laws. 


YOU  CANNOT  HAVE  FREEDOM 
WrrHOUT  HAVING  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 
Mr.  DANIELfiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Elysian  Heights  Elementary  School.  In 
my  district,  under  the  direction  of  Bev- 
erly Mason,  principal,  annually  invites 
students  to  express  their  thoughts  about 
our  country  In  an  essay  contest. 

The  winning  essay,  written  by  Brenda 
Kanno.  an  outstanding  sixth-grade  stu- 
dent, is  one  that  I  would  recommend  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  should  read.  The 
essay  follows: 

YotT   Can't   Have   Freedom   WrrHOVT  Having 

RESPONSiBiLrrY     What  Dobs  This  Mean 
(By  Brenda  Kanno,  age  11) 

You  can't  have  freedom  without  having 
responsibility  This  means  that  with  freedom 
comes  responsibility,  and  It  Is  to  us  to  fulfill 
this  reeponslblllty. 

When  our  forefathers  founded  this  coun- 
try, they  had  many  reeponslbllltlee  They 
had  to  fight  for  their  country  If  they  wanted 
to  keep  It.  They  also  had  to  govern  and  guide 
It.  Our  forefathers  did  all  this  because  they 
knew  that  It  was  their  responsibility. 

Now  It  Is  oxir  turn,  our  responsibility,  to 
guide,  govern,  and  guard  this  country  — 
our  country.  The  United  States  Is  a  country 
that  Is  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  This  means  that  the  Dnlted 
States  government  Is  made  of  United  States 
citizens,  that  It  Is  governed  by  the  people 
and  It  Is  for  the  people  not  against  them 

Since  the  United  States  is  all   for  us,  we 


NEW  POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  EYED  BY 
THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   Toaic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
US  Postal  Service  has  been  in  operation 
fully  since  July  1. 

Just  after  the  end  of  the  first  90  days. 
Peter  Andrews.  Washington  bureau  chief 
for  the  Buffalo.  NY.,  Courier-Express, 
rounded  up  his  views  in  an  article  which 
I  include  with  my  remarks; 
Congress  Has  Eye  on  Postal  Sebvice  Some 
Suspicions  Cast  on  Moves:  Cha«oes  D«nied 
(By  Peter  C.  Andrews) 
Washington  —The  new  US  Postal  Service 
Is  looking  less  and  less  like  Caesars  wife 
these  days  In  Its  three  months  of  existence 
It  has  become,  for  members  of  Congress  at 
least,  not  only  the  subject  of  suspicion,  but 
a  prime  example  of  what  many  of  them  feared 
would  happen  If  the  Poet  Office  was  removed 
rri>m  direct  congiesnional  control. 

The  Postal  Service  vehemently  denies  the 
charges  It  has  done  anything  wrong,  but  the 
fact  that  such  charges  are  being  naade  at 
such  an  early  date  In  the  existence  of  the 
organization   is   bad   In   Itself. 

While  the  Postal  Service  operations  were 
turned  over  to  an  Independent  organization 
under  the  Postal  Reform  Act.  the  power  to 
scrutinize  these  operations  remained  with 
Congress  and  two  of  the  postal  subcommit- 
tees working  thl.i  summer  have  turned  up 
embarraa.slng  evidence  of  the  Nixon  Admln- 
IsiratlL..!  appareii'ily  favoring  certain  flrins 
with  sizeable  business  deals  despite  their 
seeming  lack  of  qualifications  to  handle 
these  tra-'sactlnn"  It  Is  strongly  Implied  in 
the  latest  disclosure  made  last  Monday  that 
these  business  favors  were  given  In  exchange 
for  large  campaign  contributions. 

It  happens  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  Pos- 
tal Committees  In  Congress  are  both  Demo- 
crats Sen  Qale  McOee  of  Wyoming  heads  the 
Senate  Committee  and  Rep.  Thaddeus  J. 
Dul.skl  of  Buffalo  heads  the  House  Postal  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
from  Arizona  and  brother  of  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  happens  to  be  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  which  has  raised 
the  latest  charges  against  the  new  Postal 
Service. 

bipartisan  wariness 
However,  the  feeling  of  wariness  that 
exists  between  the  Congress  and  the  Postal 
Service  Is  shared  by  many  Republicans  aa 
well  as  Democrats  There  have  even  been 
murmurlngs  about  bills  that  mlpht  be  Intro- 
duced to  return  the  Postal  Service  to  Its 
former  status  as  a  Postal  Department  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  Congress—  and 
some  of  those  murmuring  loudest  are  Re- 
publicans. 

This  Is  not  going  to  happen  But  It  shows 
the  feeling  of  at  least  some  of  the  congress- 
men. 

One  embarrassing  disclosure  by  the  con- 
gressional committee  was  an  award  to  West- 
inghouse  Corp.  of  a  »3  4-mUllon  contract 
to  evaluate  the  750.000  Jobs  In  the  J»ostal 
Service  de^lte   the  fact   It   was  the  highest 
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bidder  of  five  and  Its  bid  was  about  double 
the  bid  of  the  lowest  qualified  &rna. 

The  oapabUUles  of  Westlnghovise  In  this 
field  are  subject  to  challenge,  too,  since  It 
has  never  done  any  work  of  this  type  for 
outside  companies  before  and  Its  own  record 
of  labor  troubles  revealed  that  at  least  one 
fifth  of  all  grievances  Involved  Job  claaslfica- 
tlons.  Evidence  also  was  Introduced  at  the 
hearings  thaA  Westlnghouse  would  have  been 
given  the  Job  without  •  •  *,  Peabody  against 
the  >600  In  even  bothering  to  bid  against 
others  had  not  a  last  minute  legal  (pinion 
ruled  that  outside  bidders  must  be  brought 
In. 

BIO    MONET    involved 

MeanwhUe,  the  Postal  Service  announced 
It  was  going  to  float  a  •asO-mUllon  bond  Issue 
using  the  Investment  banking  Industry  ratb- 
er  than  selling  them  to  the  US  Treasury 
which  in  turn  would  have  sold  treasury  notes 
backed  by  the  US  government  to  the  public. 
Since  the  bonds  will  not  have  a  direct  gov- 
ernment guarantee.  It  was  estimated  they 
would  have  to  yield  at  least  >,:,  of  one  per 
cent  higher  than  the  treasury  bonds  would 
have  been.  This  may  not  sound  like  much 
but  since  the  eventual  Issue  may  be  910- 
mlUlon.  It  amounts  to  a  lot. 

Since  the  Independence  of  operating  as  an 
outside  agency  rather  than  as  a  direct  arm 
of  the  government  was  one  of  the  objectives 
of  establlsblng  the  Postal  Service,  the  Inten- 
tion to  use  Wall  Street  firms  rather  than  the 
Treasury  was  announced  long  ago  In  the 
hearings  on  the  Postal  Reform  Bill.  The  fact 
that  this  may  cost  an  additional  (26 -million 
in  interest  was  not  emphasized. 

However,  what  brings  the  matter  under 
Congressional  scrutiny  Is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell's 
old  law  firm.  Mudge.  Rose.  Outhrle  and  Alex- 
ander was  chosen  as  attorneys  for  the  Issue. 
As  the  subconunlttee  said  In  its  recommen- 
dations: ""No  firm  which  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship, either  previous  or  current,  should 
be  allowed  to  participate  In  thla  issue.  If 
that  relationship  was  with  any  senior  man- 
ager of  the  Postal  Service." 

Nixon's  and  Mitchell's  old  Rivn.  Is  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  In  the  field  of  the  legal- 
ities of  bonds  The  committee  recognized 
this  but  said.  "This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  well  recognized  ability  or  Integrity  of 
the  firm  but  rather  with  creating  public 
trust  In  the  decisions  of  Its  officials  and  es- 
tablishing beyond  any  doubt  the  nonpoUtl- 
cal.  independent  nature  of  the  new  Postal 
Service." 

TWO    LACK    EXPESTISX 

Another  major  p>olnt  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee report  Is  that  two  of  the  five  firms 
selected  In  the  underwriting  apparently  have 
UtUe  comparative  expertise  In  the  field  of 
large  public  bond  Issues,  while  at  least  one 
of  the  firms  left  out  of  the  syndicate  was  an 
acknowledged  leader  In  the  field.  The  charge 
was  made  that  one  of  the  prime  reasons  the 
firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co.  was  Included 
wafi  the  fact  that  members  of  that  firm  bad 
contributed  •47,893  to  Nixon's  campaign.  It 
also  was  ImpUed  In  the  report  that  the  firm 
of  Dillon.  Read  and  Co.  was  included  because 
of  cronyism  with  top  administration  officials. 

The  man  in  charge  of  handling  the  bond 
issue  for  the  Postal  Service  was  James  W. 
Hiu-CTove.  senior  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral Prior  to  Joining  the  government,  he  had 
been  vice  president  of  the  Eastern  Texas 
TransnUsBlon  Co.  and  had  extensive  oontaot 
with  Dillon,  Read  His  contact  was  so  close. 
In  fact,  that  in  Oct.  1960  he  wrote  the  presi- 
dent of  Dillon.  Re€ul,  Augiut  Belmont  IV.  a 
letter  enclosing  a  draft  of  testimony  Belmont 
was  to  give  the  followlag  week  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Postal  Reform.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Industry  spokesman  sup- 
porting the  financixig  propoMUs. 

Anotiier  connection  was  through  Peter 
Flanlgan,  one  of  President  Nixon's  top  White 
House   advisers,   who   also   happened   to   be   a 
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vice  president  of  Dillon,  Read  for   16  years 
prior  to  Joining  the  adminlnstratlon. 

WhUe  the  Kidder.  Peabody  firm  had  never 
handled  an  Issue  ot  this  kind.  First  Boston 
Corp..  the  Industry  leader,  was  left  out  of  the 
syndicate.  The  committee  arched  its  eye- 
brows at  this  when  It  compared  the  $47,000 
political  contributions  of  Kld-contiibutlons 
It  was  able  to  trace  to  Plrst  Boston  execu- 
tives. 

INDICATION    or    CvmXNCB 

Udall.  In  making  his  report  to  Rep  Dulskl, 
his  full  committee  chairman,  stated:  "There 
is  no  compelling  evidence  at  this  time  of  vio- 
lations Of  the  criminal  code.  We  are  faced 
rather  with  a  lesser  degree  of  misconduct  and 
impropriety." 

Another  area  of  congressional  Inquiry  Is 
that  concerning  the  decision  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  use  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  all  contracting  activities  rather  than  its 
own  estabi^hed  Bureau  of  PaclUtles. 

The  Post  Office  baaed  its  decUlon  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  fact  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  had  been  handling  a  huge 
amount  of  NASA  work,  has  excess  capacity 
now  that  NASA's  activities  have  been  cut 
back.  The  Poet  Office,  which  needs  tlO  bUUon 
in  new  facilities  In  the  near  future,  covUd  do 
much  to  take  up  this  slack. 

The  only  trouble,  said  the  Congressman,  Is 
that  the  Engineers  do  their  work  for  a  charge 
of  8  per  cent  of  overhead,  while  the  Oeneral 
Services  AdmlnlstraUon  handles  the  same 
kind  of  work  for  SV,  per  cent  of  overhead. 
Salt  was  rubbed  Into  this  wound  when  It  was 
learned  that  Poertmaster  Oen  Wlnton  M 
Blount  announced  the  agreement  after  It  was 
signed,  rather  than  consulting  with  any 
members  of  Congress  about  It  prior  to  the 
signing. 

This  tendency  of  Blount's  not  to  take  Con- 
gress into  his  confidence  has  caused  him 
some  strained  relationships  on  Capitol  Hill 
He  >•  as  been  searching  for  someone  to  take 
the  deputy  postmaster  general's  Job  since  last 
January — It  has  been  turned  down  by  sev- 
eral to  whom  It  has  been  offered — and  yet 
when  he  found  someone  to  accept,  his 
method  of  telling  congressional  leaders  was 
poor. 

NEW      DKPCTT      INTROOrrCED 

For  example,  he  called  Dulskl  and  said  he 
wanted  an  appointment  to  see  him  In  Dul- 
Kkl'B  office  on  Sept  23  When  he  arrived  he 
had  with  him  Merrtll  A  Hayden.  whom  he 
introduced  by  saying  "Meet  the  new  deputy 
postmaster  general  "  That  afternoon  he  sent 
Hayden  around  to  McOee's  Senate  office  with 
Elmer  O.  Klassen.  former  deputy  postmaster 
general  who  Is  on  the  Postal  Service  board 
of  governors,  where  the  Introduction  was 
rep>eated 

The  problem  Is  that  the  board  of  governors 
who  select  the  deputy  postmaster  general, 
did  not  meet  until  the  following  day.  and  the 
congressmen  were  not  Impressed  with  such 
rubber-stamping  by  the  board. 

(Klassen,  by  the  way.  ig  one  of  thoae  who 
turned  down  the  deputy  Job  with  the  Postal 
Sen-Ice ) . 

Sen  McOee's  Poetal  Committee  has  not 
confirmed  President  Nixon's  appointments  to 
the  Postal  board  of  governors,  thus  causing 
the  President  to  resort  to  the  device  of  re- 
cess appointments  for  the  board.  Mcf>ee 
has  indicated  he  wants  to  see  them  perform 
for  a  year  before  he  gets  around  to  holding 
confirmation  hearings 

smcE   or   PRrvATE   sesvicks 

While  much  of  the  attacks  on  the  Postal 
Service  happen  to  Involve  Democratic  oflJ- 
clals  heading  congreaslonal  committees,  there 
Is  no  concerted  Democratic  attack  on  a  broad 
front.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  Is 
that  former  Postmasted  Oen.  Larry  O'Brien 
Is  now  national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  was  an  out^xjken  advocate  of  the 
separate  Postal  Corporation 

While  the  attacks  continue,  however, 
Blount's  new  Pcjstal  Service  will   stay  In  the 
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c«nter  of  controversy  There  Is  a  gtirprlslng 
surge  In  the  growth  of  private  mall  delivery 
services  whldh  are  guaranteeing  delivery 
faster  and  chea$>er  than  the  Postal  Service 
Meter  mailers  are  complaining  about  cur- 
tailed collection  hours  and  the  latest  reg- 
ulation which  makes  them  post  r.ate  bulk 
mall  If  It  will  not  be  completed  until  after 
the  last  collection  of  the  day  stamped 

These  and  other  attacks  undoubtedly  will 
continue,  but  Blount  Is  giving  every  indica- 
tion he  will  not  stay  around  long.  He  has  his 
eye  on  being  senator  from  his  home  state 
of  Alabama  and  has  had  several  polls  taken 
to  teat  his  voUng  strength  there  His  admin- 
istrative assistant  has  left  to  take  a  new  job 
In  BlmUngham  and  perhaps  to  start  building 
a  political  base  for  his  old  boas. 

Some  oongreaamen  will  not  be  sorry  tc  see 
him  go. 


THE  RED  CHINESE  AND  THE 
DRUG  TRAFFIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  as 
early  as  1954,  Mr.  Harrj'  Anslinger.  for- 
mer director  of  the  U.S.  Narcotics  Bureau, 
was  warning  the  American  public  that 
the  Red  Chinese  were  exporting  opium 
to  undermine  the  free  nations  However. 
Mr.  Anslinger.  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  recently,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  drug  traffic  from  Red  China 
had  stopped. 

In  1963  U.S  Narcotics  Commissioner 
Henr>'  Giordano  stated  that  at  that  time 
the  Chinese  Reds  were  still  extensively 
engaged  m  the  exporution  of  drugs. 

Today,  however,  u  one  inquires  of  the 
Federal  agencies  most  likely  to  have  in- 
formation on  tills  issue,  the  answer  is 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Red  China 
IS  still  engaged  In  this  nefarious  trade. 

The  Washington  newsweeklj-.  Human 
Events,  in  its  October  16  issue  provides 
some  provocative  arguments  for  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Chinese  are  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  same  old  stand 

In  an  exclusive  article  for  Human 
Events,  Mr.  DeWitt  S.  Copp,  a  Wash- 
ington-bsised  free-lance  writer  and  an 
expert  on  national  affairs  and  the  subject 
of  China,  cites  various  sources  which 
claim  that  the  Ciiinese  have  not  sud- 
denly "got  religion"  on  the  drug  issue. 

With  our  Nation's  concerted  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  use  of  narcotics  both  here 
and  among  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  this 
issue  deserves  serious  ctinsl  deration 
based  on  the  best  information  available 
on  tlus  subject. 

For  this  reason  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  article.  "Do  Chinese 
Reds  Push  Drug  Traffic?  '  by  Mr  Copp 
as  it  appeared  In  the  October  16  issue 
of  Human  Events. 
Secret  Bkjtisr  Report — Do  Chinese  Reds 
Pusa  Dbuc  TKAmc? 

(By  DeWlit  8.  Copp) 
A  shocking  British  gOTemment  document 
has  come  Into  this  reporter's  hands:  It  is 
Oreat  Britain's  1069  estimates  of  the  contri- 
bution Communist  Chin*  makes  to  the 
world's  illicit  production  of  opium  According 
to  the  British,  as  of  two  years  ago  the  total 
Ulegal  world  production  of  the  drug  from 
which  heroin  Ig  derived  was  "SOOO  tons.  1 ,000 
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u>ua  coming  troca  the  Middle  East  and  nUnor 
producers,"  tbe  rBmainlng  "4,000  tons" 
rmanatlng  from  "Soutbeact  Aala  (Includlnc 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Laoa) "  and  tba 
"Chinese  Peoplas  Republic  "  Of  tbU  amount. 
the  omclal  British  catUnatee  la  "3,500  torn" 
comtng  from  Bed  Chin»l 

The  confidential  document  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  all  opium  gzown  In  Red  China  Is 
Illicit  that  the  average  yield  of  opium  per 
hectare  of  poppy  field  U  seven  kilos  and  that 
the  total  area  under  cultivation  Is  estlmatad 
at  a  half-mllUon  hectares  or  200.000  acres. 
The  poppy -growing  proTtnces  are  listed  as 
Yunnan--wher«  production  Is  figured  at  l.OOO 
tons  Saechwan,  Kwangal.  Kwangtung.  Hopel 
and  Uonan.  The  annual  rewniie  to  Peking  is 
placed  at  a  half -billion  U.S.  dollars. 

In  view  of  the  Nhcon  Administration's 
large-scale  efforts  to  curtail  Illegal  drug  traf- 
tlr  at  the  source  and  the  attitude  of  Its  ex- 
perrji  with  regard  to  Red  Chinas  part  In  this 
trade,  the  Brltlsb  figures  are  setounding  and 
require  Immediate  answers  In  Washington 
and  London. 

Caugresslonal  Inquiry  as  well  as  press  ef- 
forts to  gain  InforroatloD  on  Peking's  role  la 
the  most  vicious  of  all  trades,  have  been  met 
at  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Narcotics  by  Inconclu- 
sive and  evasive  replies.  "No  Intelligence  on 
the  matter,  no  evidence.  People  on  the  spot 
cannot  venfv,  can  only  give  an  opinion" 

When  this  reporter  approached  tlie  U.N 
Narcotics  Commission  recently  to  discuss  a 
detailed  article  on  Red  China's  dope  trade 
p\ibllshed  in  the  March  1871  edition  of  the 
Taiwan  publications  Iss-ue  A  Studies,  the  re- 
spon.se  could  only  be  described  as  scoffing  The 
article  had  nev«r  been  heard  of  and  there  was 
simply  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  any  longer  engaged  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  narcotics. 

At  an  International  drug  conference  held 
in  Ottawa  last  mouth  the  delegate  from  the 
Republic  t>f  China  presented  a  statement  of 
his  government's  Investigation  Into  Com- 
munist China's  drug  activities  So  far  as  Is 
)C!iown    the  statement  was  ignored 

The  official  attitude  was  best  summed  up 
by  a  noted  British  drug  authority  when  he 
said  We  di>  not  have  any  Information  that 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  Is  involved  In 
Illegitimate  narcotics  traffic  but  we  are  not 
doing  any  work  In  Red  China  We  are.  of 
course  always  Interested  in  information 
about   any   country   ' 

Because  the  subject  is  so  Important,  the 
contradiction  so  broad,  and  the  need  for 
clarity  so  great,  the  following  chronological 
account  of  Red  Chinas  known  Involvement 
In  Illicit  narcotic  smuggling  la  offered.  From 
It.  we  believe,  a  cx>ncluslou  can  be  reached. 

At  the  time  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
conquered  Mainland  China  in  1949  the  pro- 
duction of  optirm  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
Nationalist  C9oTernment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
since    1934 

In  19&0  the  United  States  added  an  annex 
to  the  U  N  s  Narcotics  Conunlsslon  report 
giving  an  analysis  by  the  U.S  of  Uie  Illicit 
drug  traffic  throughout  the  world  during 
1949  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1950.  The 
analysis   said   In  part- 

It  Is  reported  that  Chinese  authorities  are 
marketing  large  quantities  of  raw  opium 
abroad.  The  ringleaders  are  attempting  to 
remain  out  of  the  picture  Prom  the  account 
given  of  raw  opium  seizures  In  Burma.  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  very  large  quantities  of 
raw  opium  are  smuggled  Into  that  country 
from  China." 

Earlier  Great  Britain  had  Informed  the 
cotnml.sslon  that  Peking  representatives  had 
ofTered  to  sell  SOO  tons  of  opium  to  a  British 
Urm  In  Hong  Kong.  When  this  offer  had  been 
declLoed  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  300 
tons  of  optom  to  the  U.S.  In  exchange  for 
cutton. 

During  the  Korean  War  much  evidence 
was  amassed  to  show  that  Peking  was  Intent 
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upon  injecting  the  drug  habit  upon  our  Ols. 
Two  examples  will  suflice.  In  October  19SO 
njf.  forces  In  North  Korea  dlacorered  300 
boxes  of  opium  which  had  originated  In  Red 
China  containing  seTeral  tons  of  the  drug. 
In  196a  another  selxure  waa  made  amounting 
to  S.OOO  pounds. 

Dr.  Harry  Ansllnger.  director  of  the  U.S. 
Narcotics  Bureau  for  many  years  arwl  a 
member  of  the  U  N  Commission,  stated  In 
1954  that  Red  China  was  spreading  narcotics 
addiction  to  obtain  funds  fcr  political  put'- 
poses.  He  told  the  commission  that  this  was 
the  practice  of  the  "entire  regime"  and  that 
the  United  States  was  a  key  target  of  Illicit 
traffic  from  China.  The  Soviet  representative, 
Mrs.  V  V  VasUyeva,  objected  and  said  the 
accusation  was  a  "alander'  calculated  to  ruin 
Peking's  reputation. 

Dr.  Ansllnger  later  declared.  "As  pointed 
out  In  my  reports  to  the  United  Nations  over 
the  past  several  years,  trafficking  In  narcotics 
for  monetary  gain  and  to  undermine  and  de- 
moralize free  peoples  has  been  a  policy  of 
the  Communists  In  China  from  the  begin- 
ning ■ 

Nearly  a  decade  later,  in  I0A3,  U^  Nar- 
cotics Commissioner  Henry  Qiordano  charged 
that  the  Red  Chinese  were  extensively  en- 
iraged  In  drug  traffic  and  he  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  traffic  was  declining 

The  following  year  Tsusal  Sugavara.  chair- 
man of  the  Japanese  National  Committee  for 
the  Struggle  Against  Drug  Addiction,  stated 
that  Peking  "has  become  the  world's  princi- 
pal producer  of  opium  popples  which  yield 
opium,  morphine  and  heroin"  He  estimated 
that  Red  China  was  realizing  $170  million 
annually  by  smuggling  narcotics  to  Japan. 
or  about  one-third  of  the  Communists'  pro- 
duction. "Most  drugs."  he  added,  "are 
.shipped  to  Southeast  Asia  and  large  con.slgn- 
nients  also  reach  the  United  States" 

On  Sept.  13.  1964.  Moscow,  via  Pravda  and 
Its  world  radio  broadcasts,  openly  accused 
Communist  China  of  being  a  major  supplier 
of  Illegal  drugs.  "The  smtiggllng  of  drxigs  an- 
nually yields  tftOO  million  to  the  present  Chl- 
neee  leaders  "  Pratida  said.  "This  trade  has 
become  one  of  the  main  sources  of  converti- 
ble currency  for  the  leadership  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  party." 

In  supplying  background.  Prordo  stated 
that  In  late  1963  Mao  and  his  cohorts  bad 
decided  at  a  secret  conference  to  go  Into  the 
narcotics  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  In- 
dustry was  to  be  directed  uiMler  the  Innocu- 
ous heading  of  the  "Board  for  the  Procure- 
ment and  Sale  of  Special  Ooods  of  Local  Pro- 
duction. ' 

Fraoda  gave  production  figures  of  8.000 
tons,  within  a  few  years,  and  more  than  16 
million  acres  under  poppy-growing  cultiva- 
tion. It  also  gave  the  location  of  processing 
factories  and  termed  the  whole  business 
"abominable  "  and  "monstrous." 

A  USIA  publication  In  October  19«4  com- 
menting on  the  accusation  aald:  "Tbe  Soviet 
expression  of  outrage  represented  a  sharp 
turnabout  in  the  Kremlin's  position  of  de- 
fending Conununist  China  and  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  racket,  a  position  It  reiter- 
ated for  yearn  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Commlaalon  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  .  .  . 
As  lats  as  mld-196a,  during  the  17th  aee- 
slou  of  the  commission,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
entered  'categorical  objections'  to  evidence 
presented  regarding  the  quantities  of  illicit 
narcotics  being  smuggled  from  Yunnnn 
Province   ' 

The  USIA  article  also  said  "The  narcotics 
that  pour  out  erf  Mainland  China  are  smug- 
gled to  free  countries  by  every  means  of 
transportation  available.  Including  pack 
trains,  railroads,  surface  ships  and  aircraft. 
Chinese  Communist  officials  have  been  known 
to  act  as  drug  couriers." 

Previously  Pleld  Marshal  Sant  Thanarat, 
then  prime  minister  of  Thailand,  alleged  that 
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Chinese  Communists  were  pteddling  nar- 
cotics as  a  part  of  a  campaign  of  subversion 
against  the  free  world.  At  a  still  Uter  date 
Bangkok  accused  Peking  of  flooding  Thai- 
land with  narcottes. 

In  the  April-June  19M  Bulletin  on  Nar- 
rotica.  the  UN  Consultative  Group  on  Nar- 
cotics Problems  In  the  Par  Bast  and  Asia,  re- 
ported large  quantities  of  morphine  (derived 
from  opium)  coming  from  somewhere  near 
the  Chinese  Communist  border. 

In  Hong  Kong  a  doctor  to  the  Antl-Nar- 
cotlcs  center  was  quoted  as  saying  'There  are 
upwards  of  a  half-mllllon  addicts  In  the 
British  Colony  supplied  with  narcotics  flow- 
ing out  of  Communist  China  " 

On  Sept  a.  196S.  under  a  Washington  date- 
line,    a    European    news    service     reported 

American  officials  are  studying  press  reports 
from  Asia  reviving  year-old  charges  that 
Peking  is  profiting  by  »»00  million  a  year  from 
traffic  in  narcotics  Washington  officials  saw 
no  reason  to  view  the  estimated  figure  as 
an   exaggeration." 

Two  years  later,  on  March  16.  19<J7.  the 
noted  columnist,  'Victor  Rleeel.  reported  a 
bizarre  and  disturbing  case  of  a  Chinese 
laundry  In  the  Bronx,  whose  workers  were 
paid  off  in  heroin  Rieeel  described  the  laun- 
dry as  one  of  a  number  of  "communes,"  the 
one  In  question  netting  over  (100.000  a  year 
and  three  more  under  surveillance 

"What  Intrigues  the  authorities."  •wrote 
RIesel,  "Is  the  belief  of  International  Intel- 
ligence sources  that  opium  Is  flowing  from 
Communist  Chinese  fields  in  Tunnan  Pro- 
vince In  the  mainland's  southwest  This 
would  be  only  part  of  Peking's  annual  over- 
seas sales  of  some  (600  million  worth  of  raw 
opium  with  which  the  Mao  government  helps 
to  finance  guerrilla  and  propaganda  activity 
across  the  world.  .  . 

"Chinese  leaders  are  Just  as  concerned  as 
the  federal  and  local  authorities  over  the 
possibility  that  far-olT  Peking  may  be  reach- 
ing Into  big  American  cities  They  do  not 
want  Communist  Infiltration  of  their  law- 
abiding  communities." 

Th'us  up  until  five  years  ago  there  was  a 
clear  official  record  from  a  variety  of  sources 
and  nations,  showing  that  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades Red  China  had  been  a  leading  pur- 
veyor of  Illicit  drugs.  Then  somehow  as  the 
drug  problem  grew,  less  and  less  was  heard 
about  Peking's  part  In  It. 

Officially  the  major  sources  of  opium  grow- 
ing were  reported  to  be  Turkey  and  an  area 
in  Southeast  Asia  referred  to  as  "the  Golden 
Triangle."  embodying  sections  of  Burma, 
I..aos  and  Thailand  Various  senators  re- 
ported 80  p«T  cent  of  all  Illicit  narcottes  com- 
ing from  both  places.  Some  accused  officials 
in  South  Viet  Nam.  Laos  and  Thailand  of 
being  involved  In  smuggling  operations  that 
makes  heroin  readily  available  to  US.  Ols 
In  the  area.  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem  (D  -8.D  » 
using  Ramparts  as  his  guide,  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  CIA  and  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese. His  accuracy  was  as  reliable  as  his 
source 

However,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
with  few  exceptloTu  such  as  Heps  John  Mon- 
agan  (D -Conn  1.  Philip  Otuie  (R-Hl  I  and 
John  Schmitz  (R  -Calif  )  no  one  In  Congress 
and  no  one  in  the  Administration  has  had 
anything  definitive  to  say  about  r>oppy  grow- 
ing In  Red  China. 

In  June,  John  E.  Ingersoll.  director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  writing  in  response 
to  queries  made  by  Sen.  Clifford  Hansen  (R  - 
Wyo.)  and  Congressman  Charles  8.  Oubser 
(R. -Calif. )  about  the  false  accusations  In 
RampartB  attempting  to  implicate  the  CIA 
In  the  Southeast  Asian  drug  traffic.  Included 
In  his  reply  a  ooniprehensive  background  re- 
port on  the  "Oolden  Triangle. "  He  gave  con- 
siderable detail  on  drug  operations  in  Burma, 
Thailand  and  Laos,  hot  tbe  only  nf&rmaoe  to 
Red  China  waa  this  oDe  senteiMse:  *Oplum 
produced  In  tbm  Oommunist-oontrolled  areas 
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also  finds  its  w«y  into  the  regular  marketing 
channels."  In  Burma  mention  was  made 
of  "Chlneae  Oomm unlet- backed  insurgents.  ** 
But  that  was  all. 

On  June  17,  President  Nixon  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  urging  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  legislation,  creating  a  new  Special 
Action  OIBoa  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
He  requested  $166  million  In  new  funds  to 
help  finance  what  he  termed  "a  worldwide 
offensive,"  dealing  wtlii  sources  of  supply 
abroad.  He  stated  the  offensive  would  be  gov- 
ernment-wide, concentrating  all  federal 
efforts  In  one  new  office.  Appointed  to  head 
the  new  office  was  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  who 
formerly  served  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Drug 
Abuse  Progrram. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  report  by  an 
official  of  an  International  agency  with  36 
years  experience  In  Southecut  Asia  and  China 
shed  some  light  on  the  matter.  "By  far  the 
largest  amoiunt  of  Chinese  Illegitimate  nar- 
cotics Is  transp>orted  to  world  markets 
through  SEA  [Southeast  Asia)  Here  again. 
Communist  China  has  a  buUt-ln  security  In 
the  Golden  Triangle  which  borders  on  China. 
This  vast  OommunlEt  and  bandit-controlled 
area  Is  Indeed  beautiful  cover  for  China's 
opium  and  heroin  export.  The  heroin  Is  pro- 
duced In  government-owned  and  controlled 
factories  In  Communist  China  and  trans- 
ported to  their  agents  in  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle for  delivery  to  seaports,  airports  and 
couriers  In  diplomatic  missions.  .  .  .  "  The 
reader  should  note  the  similarity  in  the  last 
sentence  of  this  statement  and  that  quoted 
earlier  by  USIA  In  1966 

According  to  Ingersoll.  the  total  world  pro- 
duction of  Illicit  drugs  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 1,500  tons,  with  between  600  and  700 
loos  coming  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  In- 
gersoll estimate  Is  actually  comparable  to  the 
figures  contained  in  the  confidential  British 
document,  save  for  the  curious  fact  that  the 
British  claim  that  an  additional  3,600  tons 
come  from  Red  China  while  American  offi- 
cials make  no  reference  to  Illicit  supplies 
from  Red  China  at  all.  Why  is  there  such  a 
baffling  discrepancy? 

No  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  British 
document  wUl  be  challenged.  For  obvious 
reasons,  the  source  cannot  be  revealed.  How- 
ever, supportive  evidence  Is  offered  from  a 
ranxlng  official  of  the  Dutch  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau and  Jacques  Klere  of  the  French  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  Both 
statements  were  made  within  the  last 
month. 

Prom  the  Dutch  official:  "Smuggling  of 
Red  Chinese  narcotics  Is  on  the  Increase  In 
Holland.  The  main  port  of  entry  is  Rotter- 
dam and  Amsterdam  in  that  order.  Most  of 
the  drug  seized  Is  heroin.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  crew  members  apprehended  have  been 
Chinese.  Several  of  the  ships  Involved  have 
been  Red  Chinese.  Our  latxiratorles  have 
verified  that  the  drugs  originate  In  Commu- 
nist China." 

From  Klere.  "The  Bureau  has  always 
stated  that  Communist  China  is  Involved  In 
poppy  cultivation  and  Ullcit  drug  trade  We 
have  much  evidence  on  that" 

With  the  concerted  move  afoot  to  seat 
Peking  in  the  U.K.— with  the  President's  re- 
affirmation of  his  goal  to  journey  to  Oom- 
munlBt  China — with  the  drug  problem  one  of 
the  nation's  most  serious  in  its  history,  an- 
swers to  the  aforementioned  figures  and 
statementj  must  be  forthcoming  right  now. 
Are  the  BrlUsh  estimates  correct,  or 
aren't  they?  II  they  aren't  where  are  they 
wrong?  Further.  U  It  is  officially  maintained 
that  Communist  China  Is  no  longer  In  the 
drug  trade,  why  did  It  depart?  When  was  de- 
parture mads?  Whart  U  the  proof? 

The  American  public  baa  every  right  to 
know 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  1971 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nxw  jxaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesO^V,  October  12.  1971 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Columbus  Day,  1971,  is,  for  me. 
one  of  the  very  special  national  holidays. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
Americans  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
oCBclally  honor  "the  great  navigator."  I 
am  especially  proud,  this  year,  not  only 
because  I  am  fortunate  to  share  the 
great  heritage  of  Columbus,  but  because 
my  efforts  towards  recognition  of  this 
day  have  been  successful. 

Many  nationsdities  have  claimed  Co- 
lumbus. Certainly  the  Spanish  claim  him 
as  one  of  their  own  and  one  Spanish 
writer.  Salvadore  de  Madriaga  claims 
that  Columbus  was  Jewish.  I  for  one,  as 
an  American  of  Italian  extraction,  am 
willing  and  proud  to  share  Columbus 
with  the  world.  Without  question,  al- 
though he  was  raised  in  Genoa  and  the 
heritage  which  formed  his  early  life  was 
Italian,  Columbus  is  too  great  a  figure 
in  history  to  be  confined  by  man's  arbi- 
trary political  boundaries.  While  many 
of  us  claim  him  as  an  Italian,  we  are 
proud  to  share  the  greatness  of  Colum- 
bus with  all  who  recognlee  in  him  the 
greatness  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  heritage  of  Columbus  is  the  striv- 
ing for  achievement  and  success  among 
all  men,  who  seek  the  undiscovered  and 
would  sail  beyond  "  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  President  John 
P  Kennedy  expressed  this  same  idea  on 
October  12,  163.  when  he  welcomed  "all 
the  successors  of  Christopher  Columbus 
And  you  do  not  have  to  be  of  Italian  ex- 
traction to  be  able  to  claim  that  inher*- 
tance."  He  added; 

All  of  us  who  followed  the  great  naviga- 
tor to  the  United  States  have  proepered  and 
benefited,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  take  the 
greatest  pride  In  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  the  families  you  have  raised,  the  chil- 
dren you  have  educated,  the  position  of  re- 
sponsibility that   they  have  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  aspect 
of  this  first  national  holiday  honoring 
Columbus  which  too  few  people  have 
mentioned.  In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  among  Americans  of  all  na- 
tional extractions  a  reawakening  of  their 
cultural  identities.  I.  for  one,  welcome 
this  reawakening.  There  Is  great  strength 
in  the  diverse  cultures  which  make  up 
American  life,  and  we  have  too  long 
denied  for  foolish  reasons  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  our  cultural  roots. 

The  wide  support  for  Columbus  Day 
is  a  result  of  tiie  tremendous  new  out- 
spoken pride  all  Americans  are  express- 
ing in  their  families.  I  think  it  is  won- 
derful that  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion are  looking  bctck  into  their  history 
and  finding  so  much  for  which  to  be  so 
proud.  Italian  culture  has  given  liberally 
to  the  world  In  the  way  of  philosophy, 
exploration,  music,  culture,  and  politics. 

Americans    of    all    cultures — Italian, 
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Polish,  Slavic,  Negro,  Jewish,  and  In- 
dian— are  looking  back  at  their  heritage 
with  new  pride.  They  are  findin,i  and 
expressing  new-found  identities.  Just  as 
the  1960's  expressed  the  vitality  of 
youth,  I  think  the  1970's  are  gomg  to 
express  the  vitality  of  America's  diverse 
cultures. 

The  myth  of  the  "American  melting 
pot"  has  finally  given  way  to  the  truth 
that  each  of  us  has  retained  the  traits 
and  virtues  of  our  forefathers.  And  it  is 
a  good  thing.  As  we  understand  ourselvefc 
and  the  rich  cultural  heritage  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  how  each  of  us  is 
put  together,  I  think  there  is  going  to 
be  a  greater  harmony  in  America  We 
are  going  to  discover  that  we  are  really 
not  all  the  same  and  we  are  going  to  ac- 
cept each  other's  differences.  Once  we 
do  that,  there  is  going  to  be  less  prej- 
udice and  hate.  I  believe  that  the  truth 
is  going  to  make  us  free  of  the  antago- 
nism many  of  us  feel  toward  one  another 


CONGRESS  MUST  MEET  THE  CRISIS 
AT  PANAMA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment on  September  22.  1971.  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amencan  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  strongly  opposed  the  surrender 
by  the  United  States  of  any  of  its  treaty- 
based  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority over  our  territorial  possession 
known  as  the  Canal  Zone  and  urged 
prompt  favorable  action  on  House  Reso- 
lution 540  and  other  pending  identical 
resolutions  sponsored  by  some  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  That  statement  was 
published  in  an  extension  of  my  remarks 
in  the  CoNGRBssioNAL  Rkcord  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1971.  at  page  33207  under  the  title 
of  "Panama  Canal  Belongs  to  the  United 
States." 

Since  then  much  has  happened  On 
October  6,  Panstma,  in  Une  with  earlier 
threats  by  its  officials,  placed  its  case 
for  new  canal  treaties  before  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  Also,  on 
October  6,  Harold  Lord  Vamey.  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  on  Pan  American 
Policy  of  New  York,  published  an  ilium - 
inaUng  article  in  which  he  answers  this 
question;  "Why  is  Mr.  Nixon  Giving 
Away  the  Canal  Zone?"  In  this  article 
Mr.  "Vamey  gives  realistic  interpreu- 
tions  of  the  dangers  at  Panama  that  have 
been  denied  the  people  of  our  coimtrv  by 
the  mass  news  media  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  culminating  events  In  a  long 
agitational  campaign  of  hatred  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  by  its  revolutionary 
military  government  against  the  United 
States,  there  were  mammoth  demonstra- 
ticma  on  October  11,  In  support  of  Pana- 
manian demands  for  full  sovereignty 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory and  the  Panama  Canal.  "While  no 
disorders  occurred  dtiring  the  demon- 
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stratlona.  the  Panamanian  strong  man, 
Brig.  G€n.  Omar  Torrijos,  made  dema- 
gogic appeals  with  open  threats  against 
the  United  States  of  future  violence  in 
the  event  Panama  does  not  secure  Its  ob- 
jective of  full  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone 

The  unreasonable  demands  by  Panama 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
that  country,  does  not  conform  to  reali- 
ties. Panama  exists  as  an  independent 
country  solely  because  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Until  November  3.  1903.  it  was 
part  of  Colombia.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
turning  beck  of  the  clock  of  history, 
which  most  thoxightful  Americans  op- 
pose, the  Canal  Zone  shoiold  be  returned 
to  Colombia,  which  country  in  1914  rec- 
ognized the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Railroad  as  "vested  entirely  and  ab- 
solutely In  the  United  States,  without 
any  encumbrances  or  Indemnities  what- 
.soever  " 

The  United  States  bought  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  from 
Panama,  which  country  was  the  succes- 
-sor  to  Colombia  as  the  sovereign  of  tlie 
Lsthmus,  and  purchased  all  privately 
owned  land  and  property  in  the  zone 
from  Individual  property  owners.  It 
would  be  Ju£t  about  as  sensible  for 
Mexico  to  demand  the  return  of  the 
Oadsden  Purchase  or  Soviet  Russia  to 
demand  the  return  erf  Alaska  as  for 
Panama  to  persist  in  its  unreasonable 
demands  for  cession  of  tiie  Canal  Zone. 
As  the  body  of  the  Congress  closest  to 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  House  should  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  this  premise. 

Moreover,  our  Government  cannot 
surrender  by  treaty  or  otherwise  its  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal  to 
any  other  sovereign  government  or  to 
any  International  agency,  incltidlng  the 
UN,  without  specific  authorltr  from  Hat 
Congress,  which  includes  the  Hcnse  ai 
well  as  the  Senate 

The  framers  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion were  men  of  rare  wisdom  and  vifiion 
They  foresaw  the  need  for  a  provision  in 
that  great  instrument  to  prevent  the  E.x- 
ecutlve  from  disposing  of  any  territory 
or  other  property  of  the  United  States 
by  pretext  of  a  treaty  except  with  the 
approval  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Accordingly,  that  weus  included  in 
article  IV.  section  3.  clau.se  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  follows: 

The  Congreaa  Bhall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  .   the  Territory   or   cHher   Property   be- 

longing to  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  record  shows  the  cur- 
rent negotiators  for  the  proposed  Pan- 
ama Canal  treaties  have  never  referred 
to  this  constitutional  requirement  and 
have  acted  with  complete  duplicity  and 
insincerity  by  ignoring  our  Constitution 
aiid  apparently  never  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  tl>e  Pauamaiuan  negoti- 
ators. Wliatever  the  Senate  may  do  as 
regards  the  projected  surrender  at  Pan- 
ama, the  House  has  thus  far  been 
adamant  and  will  likely  so  remain  Yet 
our  negotiators  have  gone  merrily  along 
ignorlnK  the  vital  constltutlonai  provl- 
.'  Ill  with  Chief  Negotiator  Robert  B  An- 
derson and  his  associates  evidently  try- 
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ing  to  sweep  the  propoad  giveaway  of  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  diplomatic  rug. 

The  people  at.  the  United  States,  to 
the  extent  th&t  they  know  these  facts, 
are  violently  opposed  to  any  such  sur- 
render. As  the  actions  thus  involved  have 
become  better  known,  the  people  have 
expressed  their  views,  which  are  over- 
whelmingly hostile  as  shown  by  an  ex- 
ter^sive  correspondence  from  many  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  President  Nixon  could 
have  been  so  hoodwinked  as  to  accept 
the  weak  and  timid  1967  Johnson  canal 
policies  and  to  retain  the  Anderson  out- 
fit in  positions  affecting  the  Panama 
negotiations.  This  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
rational  thinkers,  who  oppose  assuming 
the  burden  of  responsibility  without 
authority. 

The  Johnson-Nixon  negotiators  seem 
to  be  utterly  Ignorant  or  indifferent  to 
the  relationship  of  the  Paiuuna  Canal 
and  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, including  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  The  fact  that  Cuba  is  already 
under  U.S.SJI.  control,  the  iurttier  fact 
that  Chile  has  recently  passed  under  the 
Communist  yoke,  EUid  the  added  fact 
that  Soviet  power  is  infiltrating  every 
Latin  American  country  in  a  design 
aimed  at  wresting  control  of  the  i?anama 
Canal  from  the  United  States  seems  to 
make  no  impression  on  our  negotiators. 
Hence,  their  conduct  cannot  be  ex- 
plained alone  as  one  of  stupidity  for  the 
effect  of  their  action  is  in  complete  be- 
trayal of  the  freedom  of  Western  na- 
tions, including  Panama,  wliich  has  been 
following  a  suicidal  policy  that  could 
affect  its  independence. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
the  story  of  Panama's  action  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cited  article  by 
Hi.  Vamey.  as  well  as  a  report  on  the 

?ctober  11  demonstrations,  I  quote  the 
ainey  article  and  two  news  .stories  from 
the  New  York  Times  as  parts  of  my 
remarks : 

Why   Is  Mr    Nixow  Giving  Away  the  Canai. 

ZoNr' 

(By  Harold  Lord  Varneyi 

Despite  angry  public  prote.st.s,  Washington 
perslBts  In  Its  Injuine  course  In  Pan&nut  Tli^ 
looming  end  of  the  road  wUl  mean  the  loss 
o!  United  States  oontrol  of  the  Panama 
Canal  A  graver  efTecl  can  be  the  crasU  of  ali 
American  defense*  lu  Latin  America. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  deliberately 
Inviting  a  crushing  disaster  on  the  isthmus 
Surely  no  American  President  has  ever  driven 
to  perdition  so  heedlessly  and   needleaely 

When  Mr.  Nixon  entered  the  White  Hfnise 
In  1980.  the  Panama  dIfflcuUles  were  as  nearly 
a  dead  letter  aa  Is  conc«lval>le  In  Latin 
American  relations.  The  headlong  rush  of 
three  successive  Adnilnlstratlcins  those  o! 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  John.son  -to  sur- 
render American  sovereignty  In  the  C^nal 
Zone  seemed  to  be  a  bad  nightmare  of  the 
past  Johnson,  who  had  been  badly  brvilsed 
by  the  flght  over  the  proposed  treaty  of  1067 
had  with  a  genuine  sigh  of  relief  tiled  sway 
the  draft  treaties  which  his  Inapt  negoti- 
ators bad  handed  him  The  surrender  U'eaUe<> 
were  tabled  and  almost  forgotten 

But  now  they  are  back  again—and  back 
with  a  bang. 

President  Johnson  had  been  naved  at  the 
gong  by  a  completely  unforeseen  event — the 
seizure    of    tha   Panama    Government    by   a 
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mlUtATT  Junta  }m*  br  Ootooel  Onwr  Torrljoa. 
Orarnigbt  tha  Arlaaes,  tto  Chlarla.  and  U>« 
Eletas  of  tlve  Panama  niUng  aUta,  men 
who  had  irresponsibly  encouraged  the 
Cotomunlst-led  Tlolenoe  of  1964.  van- 
lahed  from  tlia  political  scana.  Torrljoa,  an 
adventurer  with  no  known  oonvtctlona,  was 
too  anxious  to  secure  Washington's  aoc«pi- 
ance  of  his  unconatltutlonal  regliaa  to  con- 
tinue the  antl-grlngolam  which  such  mis- 
leaders  as  President  Araulfo  Arias  had  so 
long  encouraged.  A  strong  stand  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  have  frosen  Tor- 
rljoa inlu  compliance.  Nerer  did  an  American 
Administration  have  a  better  chanoa  to  tar- 
mlnate  the  chaUeng«  to  our  oontrol  of  the 
US.  Canal  Zone  and  our  Panama  Canai. 

Unfortunately.  President  Nlzon  never  gave 
Tornjoa  any  indication  that  America  meant 
to  defend  American  intereats. 

Worse,  he  appointed  man  to  handle  the 
situation  in  Panama  from  among  the  crum- 
bling and  mentally  petrified  artifacts  of  the 
Johnson  Admlnlotratlon.  Instaad  of  firing 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  beaded  Mr. 
Johnson's  negotiating  team,  and  who  had 
authored  the  notorloias  giveaway  treaty  pro- 
posed In  1967.  he  reappotntad  Anderson  as  bis 
top  negotiator.  John  N.  Irwtn,  tba  Lcf  ttat  who 
had  been  Anderaon's  deputy  on  the  Johnson 
negotiating  team,  was  elevated  to  the  power- 
ful poet  of  Undersecretary  of  State.  And  Rob- 
ert M.  Sayre,  who  bad  been  a  member  of  An- 
derson's staff  under  Johnson,  and  had  helped 
to  draft  the  propoaed  1967  treaty,  was  ap- 
pointed Va.  Ambassador  to  Panama. 

The  Anderson  appointment  was  simply  In- 
credible On  July  16,  1970,  Robert  Anderson 
had  been  the  object  of  a  full-dress  expose  by 
Bernard  D  Noeslter  in  the  Wtuhini/ton  Pott 
It  was  revealed  that,  while  acrring  aa  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Eisenhower,  An- 
derson had  solicited  and  received  a  (390.000 
payment  from  Texas  oilman  Sid  W.  Richard- 
son At  the  time,  Anderson  was  tbe  top  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  "Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports."  and  was  In  a 
position  to  make  decisions  favorable  to  7>xas 
oil  interests  Nosslter  explained  that  th« 
aijreemenl  with  Richardson  was  that  Ander- 
son would  receive  a  total  payment  of  •900.000. 
How  Pre.sldent  Nixon  could  disregard  the  ex- 
posure of  Anderson  as  being  on  the  take  for 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  retain  him  as 
our  Panama  negotiator,  boggles  the  mind. 

No  hint  of  the  truculence  which  was  to 
come  was  given  by  Torrljoe  during  his  early 
months.  U  was  ptointed  out  't  the  time  that 
the  United  States  would  not  negotiate  a 
binding  treaty  except  with  a  constitutionally 
elected  Ciovemment  In  Panama.  Torrljoe 
promised  elections,  but  the  data  was  far  off 
and  uncertain  It  was  assumed  In  the  United 
States  thai  treaty  negoUatlons  would  soon 
laps<> 

But  It  did  not  take  Torrljoa  long  to  realize 
that  Nixon  had  sent  him  s  team  of  weak- 
lings Discoveruig  that  be  could  get  away 
with  It.  the  dictator  began  to  show  Wash- 
ington the  .steel  mitt  inside  the  snakeekln 
glove  The  demand  for  -eeumpUon  of  treaty 
negotiations,  regardless  of  their  legality,  be- 
gan to  t>«  heard  loudly  In  Panama. 

Another  Nixon  agency  now  got  Into  tl'e 
act  to  provide  Panama  with  a  new  line  of 
attack  President  Johnson  had  set  up  an 
AUantlc-Paciflc  Inter-OceanIc  Canal  Study 
Commission  to  oonslder  the  building  of  a  new 
sea- level  canal.  This  Commission  wtu  also 
headed  by  the  egregious  Robert  B  Anderson 
It  had  spent  $60  million  of  the  taxpayer? 
money  making  gtirveys  of  poeslMe  routes  for 
a  new  canal  While  Torrljos  tmglemen  were 
In  full  err  agalrrst  the  United  States.  Ander- 
son's Commission  recommended  the  bond- 
ing of  an  unneeded  sea-level  canal  fn  Panama 
on  a  route  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
our  present  lock  canal  it  would  require  a 
new  treaty  and  would  cost,  at  a  minimum, 
$2  880.000,000. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  bill  was  slyly  manen- 
vered  through  tbe  Senate  repealing  our  laag- 
standlng  treaty  with  antl -Communist  Nic- 
aragua which  had  given  us  tbe  right  to 
conMruct  a  canal,  If  w«  wished,  through  Nle- 
araguan  territory.  By  surrendering  our  Nlc- 
araguan  rights,  we  placed  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  Torrljos. 

Dictator  Torrljoe  seized  this  opportunity 
to  apply  more  pressure.  He  Issued  a  state- 
ment hinting  that  he  bad  received  an  OBv 
frotn  Japanese  Interests  willing  to  build  a 
sea-level  canal  across  Panama  Of  course, 
this  would  have  been  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  Tomjos  was  now 
contemptuous  of  that  as  Mr   Nixon  has  been. 

This  was  followed  by  a  world  tour  by 
Panama's  President  Demetrlo  Lakas,  who  is 
only  an  obedient  figurehead  for  the  dicta- 
tor. Lakas  proclaimed  at  every  stop  that 
Panama  was  ready  for  a  showdown  with  the 
United  Statee.  He  declared;  Our  position  is 
based  on  the  demand  for  abaolute  aoverelgn- 
ty  in  the  Canal  Zone,  recognizing  the  pri- 
vate character  of  the  firm  operating  the 
waterway." 

Having  reduced  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
status  of  a  mere  "firm"  operating  in  the 
isthmus.  Lakas  was  soon  quoted  as  threaten- 
ing that  tbe  Republic  of  Panama  would  rec- 
ognize Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  If  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration proved  dlfflcult. 

Panama's  Foreign  Minister,  Juan  Tack, 
now  Joined  In  the  defiance  of  the  United 
States.  Interviewed  In  Panama  he  declared 
that  his  country  would  not  tolerate  "a  gov- 
errvment  within  a  government.  What  we 
want  Is  full  Jurisdiction  in  the  Zone — politi- 
cal, administrative.  Judicial,  labor  and  all 
else."  But  even  these  declarations  were 
topped  by  Dr.  Carlos  Lopes  Guevara,  a  mem- 
ber of  Panazna's  three-man  negotiating  team. 
Dr.  Lopez.  In  a  public  speech  on  June  3. 
1971.  declared  that  the  present  Canal  treaty 
with  the  United  8tat«8  Is  contrary  to  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  The  Implica- 
tion was  that  if  the  United  States  proves  un- 
yielding tbe  U.N.  will  be  lnvlt.ed  into  the 
"negotiations"  to  decide  the  fate  of  our  vital 
P.inama  Canal. 

Dictator  Torrljoe  is  now  whooping  up  dan- 
gerous antl-grlngotsm  in  the  Panama  City 
press.  Since  his  accession  the  press  there  has. 
of  course,  been  completely  censored  and  con- 
trolled. Only  newspapers  which  strictly  fol- 
low tbe  Torrljos  line  are  permitted  to  be 
published.  And  their  attacks  on  tbe  United 
States  border  on  madness.  Congressman  Dan- 
iel J.  Flood  recently  olaced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  amazing  list  of  anti-Amer- 
ican quotations  from  the  Panama  newspa- 
pers, covering  a  single  two-month  period  fol- 
lowing July  a.  1971.  The  Panamanian  mobs 
are  being  conditioned  to  make  another  as- 
sault, similar  to  that  of  1964.  shotild  the 
United  States  hold  out  against  demands  that 
our  Canal  and  tbe  UjB.  Canal  Zone  be  turned 
over  to  tbe  Panamanian  dictator. 

A  more  certain  indication  of  Panama's  In- 
tentions Is  tbe  agitation  now  being  carried 
on  among  students  there  In  past  antl-grlngo 
riots  In  the  isthmus,  students  have  always 
been  used  as  tbe  ph3r8lcal  ^>earhead.  It  was 
the  students,  under  Communist  leadership, 
who  precipitated  the  bloody  1964  aasatilt  on 
our  Canal  Zone.  Since  Torrljoe  seised  power, 
the  students  have  been  quleaeent.  It  served 
his  purpoeea.  at  tbe  outaet.  to  emphasise 
an tl -Communism.  The  old  Oommunlst  lead- 
ership In  the  student  organleatlons  has  now 
been  displaced,  but  the  student  antl-Amerl- 
can  agitation  has  been  resumed  Student  or- 
ganizations, under  new  leadership,  have  In- 
augurated a  campaign  for  Panamanian  sov- 
ereignty over  tba  U.8.  Canal  Zone. 

Meanwbile.  there  has  been  much  scurrying 
and  gumiboelBg  by  Robert  B,  Anderson  and 
bis  staff.  Andaraon  bas  visited  Panama  aod 
conducted  busb-tausb  eocvanatlons  with  tbe 
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top  officials.  Tbe  new  Panamanian  negoti- 
ating team  appointed  by  Torrljoa  bas  visited 
Washington  and  bas  bad  numarous  unpub- 
Uctaed  discussions  wltb  tbe  BtaU  Depart- 
ment, where  they  foond  a  friendly  host  in 
the  person  of  John  N.  Inrln.  All  these  talks 
and  soundings  are  only  the  curtain-raiser. 
Tbey  forecast  resumption  of  tbe  formal  ne- 
gotiations to  surrender  our  Panama  Canal. 

Informed  Americans  In  Washington  have 
not  been  idle.  Under  tbe  determined  leader- 
ship of  such  notables  as  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  and  Congressmen  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  Leonor  K  Sullivan,  and  Durward  G 
Hall,  a  ResoluUon  (HJt.  640)  asserting  that 
the  United  States  should  "maintain  and 
protect  its  sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal" 
was  introduced  In  tbe  House.  The  strong 
support  In  Congress  for  tbe  safeguarding  of 
American  interests  in  the  Canal  and  Isthmus 
Is  evidenced  by  the  102  signatures  of  Con- 
gressmen supporting  this  Reaolution. 

But  so  certain  are  tbe  Nlzon  negotiators 
that  they  will  prevail  that  they  have  al- 
ready adopted  a  tentative  timetable  calling 
for  the  completion  and  signing  of  the  new 
treaty  this  year,  and  its  submission  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  in  the  present  ses- 
sion Anderson  and  his  associates  are  con- 
fident that  the  new  surrender  treaty  will  be 
operative,  with  Mr.  Nixon's  signature,  by  the 
beginning  of  1972. 

TTie  spinelessness  of  the  State  Department 
leadership  in  the  present  emergency  was 
painfully  exhibited  by  a  recent  statement 
by  Charles  A.  Meyer.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Published 
on  July  23,  1971,  In  the  Torrljoe -con  trolled 
E\  Panama  America.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing Incredible  admissions: 

.  the  time  of  United  Statee  military  in- 
tervention into  other  countries  Is  ptist.  even 
In  the  most  serious  circumstances.  Not  even 
Communist  takeover  of  a  country  would 
change  tbe  United  States'  attitude.  ...  If 
the  Communists  should  cut  off  'Venezuelan 
oil  shipments,  or  if  the  Santo  Domingo  In- 
cidents should  be  repeated,  or  if  Commu- 
nists took  over  Panama,  the  United  Statee 
would  not  Intervene.  Tliere  will  be  no  United 
-States  intervention  in  Panama. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  shame- 
less Invitation  to  the  Communists  to  violate 
and  outrage  American  rights  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. And  this  by  a  high  official  of  the  Nixon 
Administration.  It  lays  us  wide  open  to  a 
Communist  takeover  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Dictator  Torrljoe  cannot  have  missed  the 
point. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Oct.  7, 

1971) 

Panama  Puts   Canai.   Issxtx   BEroas   U.N. 

(By  Henry  Raymc«t) 

UNrrtD  Nations.  N.Y.— Panama  has  placed 
Its  case  for  a  new  c&n&l  treaty  with  the 
United  States  before  the  United  Nations 
membership. 

The  unusual  procedure  was  Immediately 
Interpreted  by  diplomatic  officials  as  placing 
'Washington  on  notice  that  if  the  new  talks 
failed  Panama  might  seek  international 
mediation. 

United  States'  officials  Indicated  concern 
over  demonstrations  planned  in  Panama 
Monday,  which  they  fetir  could  produce  inci- 
dents along  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  an  Interview  yesterday,  Panama's  for- 
eign minister,  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  aaldi 

"We  are  anxious  to  reach  a  fair  and  equi- 
table ajrangement  with  the  United  States 
But  the  role  of  Panama  In  world  trade  and 
navigation  Is  of  such  crucial  Importaxkoe  that 
we  believe  the  issue  deserves  InteriMtiODal 
attention." 

Tack  delivered  a  comprehensive  report  of 
Panama's  protracted  negotiations  with  tbe 
U.S.  for  new  canal  treaty  to  Secretary  Oen- 
aral  U  Tta»nt  on  Tuaadaj  with  a  requeet  that 
it  be  circulated  anaong  all  membec  nations. 
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Negotiailona  between  Panama  and  tbe  U.8 
for  a  new  treaty  affecting  tbe  admlnlsti-atioo 
otf  tbe  Panama  Can^  and  tbe  possible  con- 
struction of  a  complementary  aea-level  water- 
way across  the  Isthmus  were  renewed  In 
Washington  June  29  after  being  suspended 
for  almost  four  years. 

In  the  n-pttge  memorandum  to  ITiant,  the 
Panamanian  minister  erpreaeed  hope  that 
the  talks  would  result  in  "tbe  early  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  conflict"  l>etween  his 
country  and  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time,  the 
menjorandum  insists  that  a  new  treaty  must 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  any  U.8  "Jurisdic- 
tion profile  from  Panamanian  territory" 

TTie  document  represented  the  first  time 
that  Panama  formally  reported  on  the  nego- 
tiations to  the  UN.,  since  It  charged  the  US 
with  aggresslcHi  following  clashes  between 
Panamanians  and  U.8  troops  In  the  Canai 
Zone  In  January  1964. 

1  From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct  7.  1971 ) 

Panama  Infoems  UJ?   of  VS.  Talks 

^By  Henry  Raymont) 

UNnxD  Nation*.  N.T..  Oct.  6 — ^Panama  has 
placed  Its  case  for  a  new  canal  treaty 
with  tbe  United  Statee  before  the  United 
Nations  memliersblp. 

Tbe  unusual  procedure  was  immediately 
interpreted  by  diplomatic  oSRclais  at  placing 
Washington  on  noClce  that  If  the  new  talks 
failed  Panama  might  seek  International 
mediation. 

United  States  officials  indicated  ooncem 
over  demonstrations  planned  In  Panama 
Monday,  which  they  fear  could  produce  In- 
cidents along  the  Canal  Zone 

In  an  interview  today,  Panama's  Foreign 
Minister,  Juan  Antonio  Tack,  said 

"We  are  anxious  to  reach  a  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangement  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  role  of  Panama  In  world  trade  and 
navigation  Is  of  such  crucla;  Importance 
that  we  believe  the  issue  deserves  inter- 
national attention." 

DELlViaiD    MEMO    10    THANT 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Tack  delivered  a  oompre- 
hen&lve  report  of  Panama's  protracted  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  to  Secretary  General  Thant  with 
a  request  that  It  be  circula^.ed  among  all 
member  nations. 

Negotiations  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  for  a  new  treaty  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  Panama  Cfinal  and  the 
passible  oorkstructlon  of  a  complementary 
sea-level  waterway  across  the  Isithmus  were 
renewed  in  Washington  on  June  29  after  be- 
ing su^>ended  for  almost  four  years. 

United  States  officials  close  to  the  negotia- 
tions said  in  Washington  today  that  the 
talks  were  progressing  "in  a  constructive, 
serious  way  ' 

"Although  major  problems  have  yet  to  be 
decided,  we  feel  there  Is  a  good  atmosphere  " 
oiie  State  Department  official  remarked  ""We 
sincerely  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  change 
this." 

PANAMA    STATES    BOPXS 

In  the  17-page  memorandum  to  Mr.  Thant, 
the  Panamanian  minister  expressed  hope  that 
the  talks  would  result  In  "the  early  elimin- 
ation of  the  causes  of  conflict"  between  his 
country  and  the  United  Statee  At  the  same 
time,  the  memorandum  Insists  that  a  new 
treaty  must  lead  to  tbe  elimination  of  any 
United  Statee  "Jurisdictional  profile  from 
Panamanian  territory." 

The  document  represented  tbe  first  Unke 
that  Panama  fcn^nally  reported  on  the  nego- 
tiations to  the  United  Nations  since  It 
charged  tbe  United  States  wltb  aggression 
following  dashes  between  Panamanians  and 
United  States  troops  In  tbe  Canal  Zone  in 
January,  1964. 

Although  tbe  charges  bave  teduUeally  re- 
mained on  tbe  agenda  of  tbe  Oenaral  As- 
sembly, tbe  dispute  was  medlaited  wltb  tbe 
help  of  the  Organization  of  American  Statee, 
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which  led  to  direct  negotiations  between  the 
two  countrlen  for  a  revision  of  the  1903 
treaty  under  which  the  United  St»t««  h«« 
virtual  sovereignty  "In  perpetuity"  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

TAUCS  BBOKS  DOWN  IN  ISflT 

The  negotiations,  headed  for  the  United 
States  by  Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Rob«rt  B.  Ajidenon.  broke  down  in  1967  and 
languished  until  last  June. 

In  view  of  the  anxiety  created  In  the  State 
Department  by  reports  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  was  preparing  to  stage  a  mass 
demonstration  near  the  Canal  2yone  Monday, 
the  report  of  Mr  Tacks  communication  u> 
the  United  Nations  was  received  with  Inter- 
est In  Washington,  although  officials  declined 
to  speculate  on  Its  significance. 

During  the  Interview,  Mr  Tack  disavowed 
any  connection  between  his  representation 
to  Secretary  General  Thant  and  the  sched- 
uled rally. 

The  demonstration,  ho  said.  Is  simply  In- 
tended to  mark  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
seizure  of  power  of  the  Government  of  Brig 
Oen  Omar  Torrljos  Herrera. 

"We  have  advised  the  Usilted  States  Gov- 
ernment that  we  have  taken  every  measure 
to  prevent  any  disturbances  that  would 
threaten  the  Canal  Zone,"  Mr  Tack  declared. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Oct.    11.    1971] 

Anti-US.   Stance   Hasdcnino 

(By  Jeremiah  OXieary) 

The  celebration  today  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  Panama's  military  revolution 
comes  as  the  Isthmian  republic  s  aspirations 
for  a  whole  new  relationship  with  the  United 
Stales  are  nearlng  the  flash  point. 

Panamanian  demands  for  total  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  are  probably  more  In- 
flexible now  than  they  were  In  1964  when 
antl-Amerlcan  riots  led  to  a  ahoot-out  with 
U.S.  troops  at  Panama  City. 

This  mood  Is  reflected  In  Panama's  dis- 
closure that  It  does  not  support  the  U.8. 
resolution  at  the  United  Nations  for  reten- 
tion of  Taiwan's  seat  when  Red  China  la 
admitted. 

It  also  conaes  to  the  stirface  through  the 
Intensity  of  public  declarations  in  Panama 
and  the  wave  of  rumors  that  the  Panamanian 
Students  Federation  (FEP)  Intended  to  turn 
today's  patriotic  rally  Into  a  march  on  the 
Canal  Zone  FEP  denied  this  and  called  It  a 
CIA  plot  to  lead  Panamanians  Into  providing 
an  excuse  for  a  Yankee  Invasion. 

Thousands  of  peasants  were  being  bxised  to 
Panama  City  to  hear  a  speech  by  Oen.  Omar 
Torrljos,  the  Panamanian  leader. 

NXOOTIATIONS    VEILED 

New  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  are  going  on  now  but 
both  sides  are  silent  about  the  scope  of  the 
progress  of  the  talks. 

Three  draft  treaties  were  drawn  up  by 
negotiators  In  1967  but  were  not  ratified  by 
either  nation.  These  treaties  covered  arrange- 
ments for  the  existing  canal,  arrangements 
for  a  proposed  sea-level  canal  to  be  built  by 
the  United  States,  and  arrangements  for  the 
US.  bases  In  the  Isthmus 

TORRIJOS    SEEKS    CAINS 

A  hard-line  group  In  the  House  sees  preda- 
tory designs  by  Russia  and  Cuba  on  the  canal 
and  resists  any  form  of  concession  to  Pan- 
ama There  Is  no  slgulflcant  congressional 
grouping  in  favor  of  looeenlng  the  US    grip 

Torrljos.  who  really  runs  Panama  as  ft 
strong-man  although  the  nominal  chief 
executive  Is  a  civilian,  Demetrlo  Lakas.  is  not 
believed  to  share  the  zeal  of  Panamanian 
hotheads  for  ouster  of  all  US.  military  from 
the  Isthmus. 

In  general,  Torrljos  knows  defense  of  the 
canal  Is  not  negotiable  and  the  U.S  military 
bases  are  a  goodly  aource  of  Income  for 
Panama. 
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raouBLE  la  rEAKEC 

But  TorriJoB,  who  overthrew  President 
Arnulfo  Arias  thrwe  years  ago  today,  does 
want  a  greater  ahar*  in  the  running  of  thla. 
or  any  other  canal,  through  natton&l  terrl- 
torv  and  a  grenter  share  In  its  earnings  as 
well. 

Panama's  position  against  the  Taiwan 
resolution  in  the  UN  and  for  readmlsslon 
of  Cuba  to  good  standing  In  the  Organiza- 
tion of  AmericsLn  States  are  tactical  stands 

It  Is  a  fair  assumption  that  Panama  would 
quickly  switch  on  these  Issues  If  assured  of  a 
new  deal  on  the  canal. 

What  worries  responsible  Panamanian  and 
American  citizens  is  that  the  rhetoric  and 
public  sentiment  may  get  out  of  hand 

There  are  many  Amerlcaji  officials  who  see 
no  reason  for  the  United  States  t<^>  retain  so 
many  of  the  trappings  of  sovereignly  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  there  are  separate  courts, 
postal  systems  and  police  forces.  If  a  new 
treaty  Is  not  concluded  soon,  they  fear.  Pan- 
amanians may  precipitate  a  crisis  that  even 
the  republic's  leaders  would  rather  avoid. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  12,  19711 
Panama's  Leader   Warns  on   Canal 

Panama.  October  11 — Oen.  Omar  Torrljos 
Herrera.  the  National  Guard  commander 
who  rules  Panama,  told  a  cheering  crowd  of 
about  200.000  supporters  today  that  the  time 
might  soon  come  "for  one  generation  to  offer 
its  lives"  to  recover  8overel,{rity  over  the 
United  States-controlled  Canal   Zone. 

At  a  rally  in  the  Fifth  of  May  Plaza.  Just 
two  blocks  from  the  Canal  Zone  where 
United  States  troops  were  on  alert.  General 
Torrljos  warned  that  "we  are  reaching  the 
limit  of  our  patience   " 

"What  people  can  bear  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  a  foreign  flag  planted  In  the  very 
heart  of  Its  nation?"  the  leader  asked. 

Panama  is  claiming  sovereignty  over  the 
500-.square-mlle  Canal  Zone  in  current  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  Wa.shlngton.  Under  a  1903  treaty, 
the  United  States,  which  pays  about  $19- 
mllllon  a  year  in  rent  to  the  Panamanian 
Government  controls  the  zone  "In  perpetu- 
ity." 

REGIME       MARKS      ANNIVERSABY 

The  rally  was  called  to  mark  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  coup  d'etat  that  overthrew 
the  11-day  presidency  of  Dr  Arnulfo  Arias 
and  brought  General  Torrljos  to  power. 
Posters  and  songs  proclaimed  that  Pana- 
manians would  "never  go  on  our  knees"  In 
the  struggle  to  end  United  States  control  of 
part  of  Panama. 

However,  despite  the  strongly  nationalist 
tone  of  the  general's  speech,  no  antl-Unlted 
States  disturbances  were  reported.  Well- 
armed  Panamanian  guards  lined  the  road  be- 
side the  Canal  Zone 

The  United  States  and  Panamanian  au- 
thorities agreed  that  If  anyone  entered  the 
zone,  the  Panamanian  police  would  be  in- 
vited In  to  remove  them,  rather  than  having 
United  States  troops  expel   them. 

Twenty-two  Panamanians  and  two  United 
States  citizens  died  In  riots  that  began  In 
January,  1964.  when  Panamanian  students 
pulled  down  a  United  States  flag. 

"Our  enemies  want  us  to  go  to  the  Canal 
Zone  today.  "  General  Torrljos  told  the  crowd 
of  Government  employees,  workers  and  peas- 
ants. "But  we  are  not  going  there  I'm  not 
going  to  be  a  hero  with  other  people's  blood. 
When  everything  falls,  Omar  Torrljos  will 
say  'Let's  go,'  and  Omar  will  lead  you." 

elbctions  announced 

"The  moment  Panama  feels  let  down  at 
the  negotiating  table,"  the  general  said,  "I 
win  come  and  tell  you  they  are  deceiving 
us — that  the  moment  has  come  for  one  gen- 
eration to  offer  its  lives  so  that  another  gen- 
eration c*n   live   In  a  free  country" 

General  Torrljos  apparently  oonaclous  that 
the  United  State.s  Congre.s*i  would  be  reluc- 
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tant  to  ratify  a  renegotiated  treaty  »-1th  a 
regime  that  was  not  democratically  elected, 
announced  steps  toward  representative  gov- 
ernment He  said  elections  would  be  held  by 
next  August  for  an  assembly  of  600  "corregi- 
dorea" — a  combination  of  mayor  and  magis- 
trate— "who  will  decide  what  path  the 
country  will  follow" 

But  the  character  of  the  regime  la  not  ex- 
p>ected  to  change  "We  have  to  be  sure  that 
the  revolution  is  not  a  revolution  of  only 
three  years,"  General  Torrljos  said.  "We  have 
to  make  sure  that  this  goes  on  for  a  long 
time. " 


EQUAL    HOUSING    OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIl,AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr  DIGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  the 
American  dream  is  being  able  to  live  in 
a  decent  house,  in  a  decent  neighbor- 
hood. To  the  naive,  it  would  seem  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  house  merely 
involves  saving  enough  money  for  the 
downpayment  and  being  able  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments  thereafter.  Unfor- 
tunately, minority  groups  are  daily  being 
denied  the  right  to  such  hou-sing. 

There  have  been  half-hearted  at- 
tempt's, tl^irough  various  kinds  of  fair 
hoiising  legislation,  to  erase  restrictions 
bordering  on  color,  religion  and  national 
origin.  But  we  are  daily  confronted  with 
evidence  proving  that  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  is  not  yet  a  reality. 

Numerous  public  interest  groups  re- 
sponding to  the  administration's  pro- 
nouncements on  equal  housing  oppor- 
timlty,  are  pressing  toward  full  enforce- 
ment of  laws  which  can  make  the  im- 
possible dream  passible?. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  "Re- 
sponse by  Public  Interest  Groups  to  Ad- 
minLstration  Pronouncements  on  Equal 
Housing  Opportunity"  for  the  Record: 
Response    bt    Public    Intehe.st    ORotrps    to 

Administration        Pronouncements       on 

Equal   Housing    Opportunitt 

On  June  11,  1971,  President  Nixon  Issued 
a  statement  on  Federal  Policies  Relative  to 
Equal  Hotislng  Opportunity — which  candidly 
recognized  the  consequences  of  111 -housing 
and  racial  segregation.  On  June  14,  1971.  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, together  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  General  Services  Administration, 
supplemented  this  statement  by  announcing 
several  new  steps  in  the  implementation  of 
the  fair  housing  law.  actions  not  less  wel- 
come for  the  fact  that  they  were  long  over- 
due. 

We  respond  to  the  President's  statement 
and  the  initiatives  announced  by  HUD,  the 
Justice  Department  and  GSA  In  order  to 
place  these  recent  actions  In  perspective  so 
that  we  may  determine  what  they  might  ac- 
complish If  vigorously  enforced,  and  to  Iden- 
tify steps  that  remain  to  be  taken  if  signifi- 
cant progress  Is  to  be  made. 

Our  major  concerns,  spelled  out  In  detail 
later  in  the  statement,  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Administration  makes  no  commit- 
ment to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  securing 
decent  housing  outside  the  ghetto  for  people 
who  are  poor  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  By  creating  artificial  distinctions  be- 
tween "racial  "  and  "economic"  discrimina- 
tion, the  Administration  has  handcuffed 
itself  In  efforts  to  overcome  the  principal 
barrier    to    progress — exclusionary    land    use 
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p>oI teles    which    are   ostensibly   economic    In 
purpose  but  which  have  a  racial  impact. 

(i)  whlls  taking  a  few  steps  forward  in 
problMtinc  dlacrlinlnatlon  by  hoaatD^  de- 
veloper*, the  Administration  stUI  baa  not 
utlllaed  the  authority  It  poeasaasB  to  aasnre 
that  developers,  lending  institutions  and 
real  estate  brokers  carry  out  their  obliga- 
tions under  Title  VIII  of  the  Clrll  Rights  Act 
of   19«« 

(3)  even  with  respect  to  the  rules  and 
guidelines  it  has  adopted,  the  Administra- 
tion still  has  not  demonstrated  a  will  to  en- 
force the  law  vigorously,  eg  ,  by  initiating 
its  own  investigations  rather  than  awaiting 
complaints. 

(4)  the  Administration's  statement  fails 
to  reco^ize  that,  particularly  on  an  issue 
as  controrerstal  as  housing  opportunity  for 
people  Who  are  poor  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  the  major  responsibility  for 
political  and  moral  leadership  rests  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  We  are 
particularly  troubled  by  the  denials  of  Fed- 
eral leverage  and  respHXisiblllty  and  by  the 
fallur*  to  deal  forthrlghtly  with  the  preju- 
dices of  affluent  white  citizens. 

Tus  CXTINT  or  ocprivation  and 

OLSCaiMIMATION 

We  share  with  the  President  the  convic- 
tion that  the  continued  denial  to  the  poor 
and  racial  minorities  of  access  to  decent 
housing  in  an  open  market  U  the  nation's 
most  serious  docnestlc  problem.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  recognizee,  the  continued 
confinement  of  racial  minorities  to  gtietto 
areas  is  not  simply  a  denial  of  decent  hous- 
ing. It  also  ctenles  them  access  to  )obs.  to 
good  schools,  to  public  servloes  and  a  healthy 
envlrormient  It  results  in  "wasted  human 
potential  and  stunted  human  lives  "  It  'en- 
genders unwarranted  mistrust,  hostUltv  and 
fear." 

The  1970  Census  figures  show  a  dramatic 
increase  In  racially  ssfrrefrated  housing  pat- 
terns— statistics  which  the  President  calls 
"compelling." 

Growing  racial  isolation  is  evident  in  the 
86  largest  metropolitan  areas  which  account 
for  more  than  half  the  US  population.  As 
the  President  cites:  "the  central  city  white 
population    declined   .  about    a    million 

(6  i) — while  the  black  population  increased 
about  3  mUlion  (36';  i ."  These  statistics  re- 
flect decades  of  denial  and  restrictions  In 
freedom  of  bousing  choice  to  minorities 
They  represent  "a  history  of  hardship"  In 
which  the  Federal  gorernment  played  a  stib- 
stantlal  role — through  FHA  sanctioned  re- 
strictive covenants;  urban  renewal  projects 
which  "cleared  out  but  did  not  replace 
housing  which,  although  substandard,  was 
the  only  housing  available  to  minorities" 
and  officially  sanctioned  segregation  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

After  long  years  of  helping  to  establish 
and  entrench  patterns  of  residential  segre- 
gation, the  Federal  government  reversed 
course.  With  President  Kennedy's  KxecuUve 
Order  In  1962,  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1064 
and  1968  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Jone^  v.  Mayer,  the  law  was  clarified  and 
new  tools  given  to  the  Federal  government 
to  prevent  discrimination. 

But  progress  under  these  new  laws  has 
been  Infinitesimal,  as  the  census  figures  on 
continued  racial  separaUon  oonftrm.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  agency  chiefly  reep<Hislble  for 
ImplemenUng  the  laws,  has  been  weak  and 
lethargic  In  fulfllllng  its  duties.  It  faUed  to 
InltUts  lu  own  InvosUgations,  relying  al- 
most exclusively  upon  complaints  of  dls- 
crunlnatlon,  and  thereby  placing  the  burden 
on  Individual  TlctUM.  It  did  not  set  down 
clear  standards  to  k1v«  content  to  th«  tetr 
housing  law.  It  did  not  rt^iulre  afllrmatt»» 
acUon  by  the  houstng  industry  to  undo  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  It  had  to  bs 
caUed  to  account  »>y  Bsderal  Courts  in  ser- 
eral  cases  for  faUlng  to  adopt  or  Implemant 
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rules  to  avoid  racial  concentration  in  sub- 
sidized bousing. 

Perhaps  most  tragic,  the  patterns  o*  racial 
isolation  astabliabed  in  old  programs  have 
been  carried  over  to  new  programs.  Wew  hotis- 
Ing  built  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies In  the  suburbs  has  been  occupied  for 
the  most  part  by  whites.  Black  citizens,  of- 
fered the  hope  of  home  ownership  for  the 
first  time,  hsve  often  found  themselves  rele- 
gated to  old  houses  in  the  inner  city.  Some 
of  the  transactions  for  this  housing  hare 
been  tainted  with  fraud  in  which  the  FHA 
has  been  implicated  and  minority  citizens 
have  t>een  the  victims.  While  the  President 
speaks  of  "dramatic  progress  in  Increasing 
the  supply  of  housing."  there  Is  Increasing 
evidence  of  the  creation  of  new  ghettos  and 
instant  slums. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  President's 
statement  was  issued  and  new  steps  taken. 
In  the  light  of  this  history  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  most  careful  scrutiny  be  given  to 
what  these  measures  are  likely  to  ac- 
complish Will  they  "correct  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination"  as  the  President  de- 
sires? Will  they  reverse  the  trends  of  racial 
separation?  Will  there  be  an  end  to  "wasted 
human  potential  and  stunted  human  lives?" 

ACTION    TAKKM    TO    EIJMINATI    DtSCSnCINATOST 
PRACnCEB   BT  THE   HOUSINC  IXDUSniT 

First,  with  respect  to  removing  barriers 
traceable  to  Industry  practices,  the  President 
states:  "Racial  discrimination  in  housing  is 
Illegal,  and  wUl  not  be  tolerated."  Further. 
Federal  policy  must  be  aimed  at  correcting 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination."  "And  It 
must  be  rasults-ortented  so  Its  progreM  to- 
ward tlie  overall  goal  of  increasing  housing 
opportunities  can  be  evaluated."  Two  of  the 
chief  components  of  the  program  are  the  "de- 
velopment of  information  proframe"  and 
"policies  relating  to  housing  marketing 
practices." 

On  June  14.  Secretary  Romney,  Attomev 
General  Mitchell  and  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator Kunzig  released  announoement.s 
to  amplify  these  general  policy  statements 
Those  pertaining  to  industry  i^actlces  are 
the  proposed  affirmative  marketing  guidelines 
and  site  selection  criteria  for  Federally  sub- 
sidized housing. 

The  afflmuUive  markettnf  fruidelintt  seek 
to  give  content  to  the  concept  of  "fair  .bous- 
ing" by  8e<,ting  forth  specific  steps  for  devel- 
opers to  take  to  assure  that  mlncalty  home- 
seekers  will  know  of  and  have  access  to  hous- 
ing opportuniUes.  Although  the  new  guide- 
lines are  a  st^  forward,  their  shortcomings 
are  substantial.  One  major  defect  is  that 
transactions  on  existing  housing  are  not  cov- 
ered. Thus,  out  of  a  housing  inventory  in 
excess  of  60  million  iinlu.  fewer  than  one 
milUon  new  FHA  assisted  starts  will  be  cov- 
ered each  year.  In  addition,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  th«M  projecu  will  be  monitored 
to  Insure  onmpllance  by  developers  or 
whether  FHA  will  continue  to  rely  almost 
totally  on  the  receipt  of  complaints. 

Furthermore,  real  estate  brokers  who  plsy 
a  major  role  In  the  sale  and  leasing  of  hous- 
ing are  not  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
afllrciatlve  marketing  criteria.  If  theae  new 
crtteita  are  to  have  any  effect  In  eliminating 
the  dual  market,  coverage  must  be  extended 
to  Include  a  far  greater  proportion  of  hous- 
ing and  to  bring  broker*  within  its  pro- 
visions. 

In  addition.  HUD  should  condition  Federal 
asslstano*  on  satisfactory  assurances  from 
devalopflra  and  brokers  that  they  are  not 
dlacrlmlnatlng  in  any  business  transactions 
whetSier  or  sot  federally  assisted. 

1^5  carry  out  the  promise  to  develop  in- 
formation programs  the  affirmative  mar- 
keting guidelines  direct  local  FHA  insuring 
oAoes  to  make  available  upon  request  lists  of 
Projects  or  subdiTlslons  on  which  FHA  eom- 
mttotents  have  been  Issued  during  the  pre- 
Mdlng  90  days.  Although  bUIed  as  a  new 
ptogram,  this  procedure  was  established  un- 
der I.e.  11063  and  Is  not  an  innovation.  (In 
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fact  these  lists  Included  repossessed  hous- 
ing. FHA  insured  multi-family  housing  and 
were  not  limited  to  projects  of  35  or  more 
units.)  What  U  plainly  needed  is  an  Infor- 
matton  program  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  ClvU  Rights  Commlsston  In 
its  report  on  the  "2S6"  bousing  program. 
Uertiy  making  this  Information  available  In 
local  FHA  Insuring  offices  is  totally  unreal- 
istic In  the  area  of  low  and  moderate  Income 
houslDig.  As  the  Commission  emphaslBes.  "one 
of  the  serious  Impedlmenu  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  federally  assisted  programs 
that  serve  lower-Income  families  has  been 
the  lack  ot  information  .  "  The  Commis- 
sion recomizkends  the  establishment  of  IomlI 
offices  where  the  people  whom  the  program 
Is  designed  to  serve  can  be  aaststed  and 
counseled.  This  step  Is  essential. 

While  the  adoption  of  site  teleetion  pro- 
cedures Is  welcome,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  there  are  limitations  on  what  those 
procedures  can  achieve.  The  fundantental 
weakness  is  that  they  cannot  compel  the 
building  of  low  and  moderate  Ineame  hous- 
ing where  exclusionary  land  use  policies 
prevent  it.  Stronger  nieasures  are  needed 
to  make  sites  avallatttc,  measures  that  are 
discussed   In  tbe  next   section. 

Site  selection  policies  can  only  assure  that 
where  devtiopers  do  have  sites  available,  HUD 
will  give  preference  to  those  which  provide 
the  best  opportunity  for  achieving  racial  and 
economic  integration.  But  under  the  rating 
system  established  by  HUD  It  ts  not  all  clear 
that  such  sites  will  be  favored.  Whereas  a 
superior  rating  is  awarded  for  a  site  promot- 
ing racial  and  eoonomlc  integration  under 
the  category  "nondiscriminatory  location  " 
tbe  same  site  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  under 
criteria  for  "neighborhood  environment"  and 
"employment  and  utilization  of  employees 
and  business  In  project  areas  "  Thus  it  will 
still  be  possible  to  continue  assisting  hous- 
ing constructed  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate 
and  exacerbate  racial  concentration. 

Site  election  is  only  a  part  of  the  process. 
Tenant  and  owner  selection  Is  of  equal  sig- 
nificance. Under  the  present  system  the  pri- 
vate developer  or  sponsor  determines  who 
shall  buy  or  rent  a  unit.  He  certifles  their 
eligibility  aiMl  applies  his  own  standards  for 
acceptance.  The  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights 
in  Its  report  on  the  335  program  found  segre- 
gated patterns  were  sttributable  In  part  to 
tbe  brokers  and  developers.  No  program  oom- 
F>arable  to  public  housing  tenant  selection 
procedures  has  been  proposed  to  ensure  equal 
opfxirturlty  to  rilglble  families  desirous  of 
participating  in  the  335  and  336  programs 
It  is  also  discouraging  that  no  other  spe- 
cific measures  directed  at  the  housing  and 
home  finance  Industry  were  set  forth  or  pro- 
posed. For  example,  although  the  Prestdent's 
statement  refers  to  the  reaponslbiilties  of 
Federal  agencies  that  regulate  lending  in- 
stitutions, neither  President  Nixon  nor  Sec- 
retary Romney  stated  that  these  agencies 
would  be  expected  to  devriop  an  effective 
program,  backed  by  sanctions,  to  prevent 
lending  discrimination.  Nor  hsve  these  agen- 
cies made  any  commitment  to  promulgate 
such  a  program.  Whether  or  not  law  suit*  are 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  re- 
strain dlacrlinlnator>'  lending  practices,  (and 
none  have  been  brought  to  date)  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies act  to  establish  a  system  for  collecting 
the  necessary  racial  data  and  enforce  the  fair 
housing  law  with  respect  to  their  member 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

In  short,  the  Federal  government  has  not 
yet  provided  effective  guarantees  that  mi- 
nority citizens  will  be  treated  fairly  at  the 
hands  ot  builders,  brokers,  and  lending  insti- 
tutions B'ven  with  respect  to  Federally  sub- 
sidized housing  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
disgraceful  pattern  found  by  the  ClvU  Rights 
Ccxnmlsslon — blacks  going  into  ■  Tinting 
housing  In  ghetto  areas,  whites  into  new 
ho>uslng  in  the  suburbs — will  be  tennlnated. 
The  policies  adopted  are  a  small  step  for- 
ward, but  there  Is  much  vet  to  be  done 
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EXCLUSIONAST       PmACnOSS      or      LOCAL 
COMMUNITIXa 

While  the  President's  statement  and  the 
new  poilcle«  promtilgated  by  Hecretaxy  Rom- 
ney  pr^^mlse  some  improvement  In  the  Un- 
plementatlon  of  civil  rlght«  laws  against  dl«- 
crlnilnat<wy  Industry  practices,  one  of  the 
mo«t  formidable  barriers  t^  equal  houalng 
opportunity  Is  that  posed  by  the  exclusion- 
ary practices  of  local  comniunltlee,  particu- 
larly zoning  ordinances  It  1«  here  that  the 
Administration  s  statement  is  most  ambigu- 
ous and  lt«  policies  most  deficient  Federal 
atfencles  followed  the  President's  stntement 
with  two  policy  steps:  il»  entry  into  hous- 
ing litigation  involving  Black  Jack.  Mtssouri 
and  i3i  the  announcement  of  new  housing 
criteria  to  be  taken  into  account  in  awarding 
water  and  sewer  grants  to  l(x;al  governments 
(With  the  indication  that  such  criteria  may 
also  be  applied  to  o'her  cxanununlty  devel- 
opment "  granta).  These  steps  fall  far  short 
of  what  Is  required  to  make  any  real  contri- 
bution to  solving  the  problems  of  housing 
deprivation  and  racial  concentration  that  the 
President  so  eloquently  described 

In  Black  Jack,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
after  almost  seven  months  of  study  and  the 
public  declaration  by  a  membfr  of  the  Pres- 
ident's cabinet  that  the  situation  Involved  a 
"flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution."  de- 
cided to  Institute  a  law  suit  Blac'c  Jack  Is  » 
case  where  neighbors  of  a  projxfsed  m(Xterate 
Income  pr»')]e<*t  incorporated  themselves  and 
passed  a  zoning  ordinance  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  preventing  the  construction  of  in- 
tegrated housing  In  short,  the  basis  for  Fed- 
eral action  was  clear  und  powerful  evidence 
that  the  exchislonary  action  of  the  newly 
created  local  government  was  racially  moti- 
vated. Since  It  la  rare  to  find  stich  over- 
whelming evidence  of  racial  motive  (In  most 
cases  zoning  ordinances  existed  long  before 
efforts  to  construct  low  Income  housing), 
the  queartlon  remaln.s  what  legal  action  will 
the  Administration  t«,ke  in  situations  where 
th«  elject  of  zoning  ordinances  or  other  ex- 
clualonary  action  Is  racial,  although  there 
may  not  be  available  legal  prtx)f  that  the 
pwposf.  was  racial? 

In  tJils  reepect.  the  President's  message  Is 
m<xt  dl3<:,ouraglng.  for  It  8<^k3  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  nice  and  poverty  and  to  main- 
tain an  artificial  distinction  between  "eco- 
nomic' and  "racial"  discrimination.  It  la 
true,  as  the  President  sfiys,  that  "the  term 
'poor'  and  black'  are  not  interchangeable" 
and  that  there  are  "far  more  p<x>r  whites  In 
America   than   there   are   poor   blacks" 

But  these  stateinent.s.  while  true,  are  Ir- 
relevant If  the  laeue  Is  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  p)ec>ple  who  live  In  the  major  metro- 
pollt.tin  areivs  of  the  Nation  In  these  metro- 
politan areas,  substantially  more  than  half 
of  the  poor  who  are  c<:>ntlne<i  to  the  Inner 
dty  p<:)verty  areas  are  members  of  minority 
groups.  Seventy-fotir  percent  of  poor  white 
families   do  not  live  In  poverty  areas. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  many  white  poor 
do  not  have  housing  needs.  But  It  Is  clear 
tbAt  In  major  metropolitan  areas  the  major 
Impact  of  exclusionary  Boning  ordinances  Is 
upon  black.  Puerto  Rlcan.  and  Mexican 
American  citizens  (Indeed,  In  Its  afnrmatlve 
marketing  guidelines,  the  Administration's 
position  is  that  every  subsidized  housing 
project  will  be  open  to  minority  citizens.  It 
follows  that  erery  exclusion  by  a  suburban 
conxmunlty  of  subsidized  housing  has  a  ra- 
cial LmpMict  and  shoula  be  opposed  by  prompt 
and  ylgorous  Federal  action) . 

At  one  pKJlnt  In  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent frtimes  a  prop>eT  le^ai  test 

"If  the  effect  of  the  (purport«dly  eco- 
nomic] action  is  to  exclude  Americans  from 
equal  housing  opportunity  on  the  basis  of 
their  race,  religion  or  ethnic  background,  we 
will  vigorously  oppose  it  by  whatever  means 
are  most  appropriate— regardless  of  the  ra- 
tionale which  may  have  cloaked  the  dis- 
criminatory act"   (emphasis  added). 
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In  short,  the  appropriate  legal  test  is  racial 
effect,  not  raclsJ  purpoee  If  the  govermnent 
were  prepared  to  follow  the  logic  of  Its  legal 
position.  It  would  now  be  Investigating  many 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  aBtabllahlng  the 
racial  effect  of  exclusionary  local  actions  and 
we  would  be  highly  encouraged.  Instead  the 
Administration  continues  to  maintain  the 
fiction  that  poverty  and  race  are  separate 
problems — a  position  which.  exc*pt  for  a  few 
unusual  situations  will  lead  to  continued 
racial  concentration 

The  President  8  statement  In  this  connec- 
tion, should  be  compared  with  his  statement 
on  the  same  problem  a  little  over  one  year 
ago.  In  his  Sec^jnd  Annual  Housing  Goals 
lieport  Ui  the  Congress  In  that  message  he 
pointedly  stated  "Community  opposition  to 
low-  and  mridenit.e-lncome  housing  involves 
both  racial  and  economic  discrimination  .  .  . 
(I)t  Is  difficult.  If  not  ImjxTsslble,  in  many 
conununlllew  to  find  sites  for  low-  and  n>od- 
erat,«-lnconie  housing  becau.se  the  occupants 
will  be  poor,  or  will  be  members  of  a  racial 
minority,  or  both.  The  consequence  Is  that 
either  no  low-  or  nuxlerate- Income  housing 
Is  built  or  that  it  Is  built  only  In  the  Inner 
city,  thus  heightening  the  tendency  for  racial 
polarization  in  our  society."  The  President. 
In  that  report.  al.so  requested  legislation 
"which  wotild  prohibit  states  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  from  discriminating  against  hous- 
ing subsidized  by  the  federal  government, 
whether  through  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  these  statements 
were  motivated  by  concern  that  the  lack  of 
good  sites  for  subsidized  hotislng  would  se- 
verely cripple  HUD'S  efforts  to  attract  more 
highly  capitalized  entrepreneurs  who  might 
utilize  Industrialized  methods  of  construc- 
tion In  the  federal  programs  This  problem 
may.  Indeed,  be  the  Achilles  Heel  of  "Opera- 
tion Breakthrough."  widely  heralded  as  a 
major  administration  Initiative  In  this  di- 
rection In  lflfl9,  or  any  other  program  to  in- 
crease the  prodvictlon  of  housing. 

The  second  Administration  Initiative  is 
essentially  a  reaffirmation  of  existing  pollc>'. 
that  "to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance,  the 
law  requires  a  local  housing  or  community 
development  project  to  be  part  of  a  plan 
that  expands  the  supply  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income housing  In  a  racially  non-dls- 
crltnlnatory  way."  Tlie  defects  of  this  policy 
are  (11  that  the  guidelines  l.ssued  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  are  Inadequate  to  assure 
that  an  application  will  be  funded  only  If 
there  Is  a  pledge  to  provide  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  and  (2)  that  the  policy  will 
be  applied  only  to  a  few  programs,  not  those 
which  would  provide  real  Inducements  to 
communities  to  meet  the  hotislng  needs  of 
the  poor  and  racial   minorities. 

The  first  deficiency  is  exposed  by  the  guide- 
lines that  Secretary  Romney  has  l.ssued  gov- 
erning water  and  sewer  grants  These  make 
clear  that  the  provl.slon  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  Is  only  one  of  a  great  many 
criteria  to  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  a  community  will  receive  a  grant. 
In  fact,  a  locality  whose  application  Is  other- 
wise In  order  may  qualify  for  funds  even 
If  It  makes  no  commitment  to  meeting  hous- 
ing needs.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  any- 
thing In  the  criteria  which  would  bar  such 
grants  to  Black  Jack,  Misaouri. 

Even  If  the  standards  are  strengthened 
and  made  mandatory,  however.  Federal  pol- 
icy cannot  be  made  effective  until  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the 
poor  and  minorities  Is  made  a  condition  of 
all  Federal  assistance,  not  Just  community 
development  projects  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, water  and  sewer  and  open  space 
grants. 

Under  present  policy,  communities  which 
exclude  minorities  and  the  p»>or  may  select 
among  the  various  Federal  programs  to  meet 
their  community's  needs  Irrespective  of  the 
condltlona  and   needs  of  surrounding   com- 
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munltles.  They  seek  flnancli^  assistance  for 
transportation  services  and  i^  highway  con- 
struction to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
Industry  and  commercial  enterprises  to  In- 
crease their  tax  base.  Federal  money  also 
flows  for  programs  of  economic  development, 
health,  education  and  environmental  protec- 
tion It  Is  only  because  of  these  substantial 
kinds  of  assistance  that  such  ctmimunltics 
are  able  to  maintain  and  even  Improve  lhr:r 
standard  of  living  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  racial  and  economic  exclusivity 
The  continuation  of  such  Federal  assLstance 
unaccompanied  by  civil  rights  standards 
subverts  our  major  national  housing  goal  — 
to  provide  a  decent  home  In  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  all  American  citizens. 

In  addition.  Industry  and  Federal  Installa- 
tions are  much  sought  after  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  many  suburban  communities.  Why, 
for  example,  would  the  Federal  government 
continue  to  make  large  contracts  with,  or 
give  favorable  tax  treatment  to.  employers 
which  locate  in  communities  that  exclude 
poor  and  black  people?  .Suburban  communi- 
ties are  often  very  anxious  to  attract  such 
employers,  the  property  taxes  they  pay  make 
It  possible  for  the  community  to  provide 
adequate  public  services  without  unduly 
burdening  their  own  citizens  Yet.  the  loca- 
tion of  employers  In  restrictive  suburbs  fre- 
quently makes  a  sham  of  eq\ial  employ- 
ment requirements  Minority  workers  cannot 
live  In  the  community,  nor  do  t.'iey  have  ade- 
quate access  to  the  Jobs  A  reasonable— In- 
deed a  necessary — condition  of  a  gijvern- 
ment  contract  if  equal  employment  laws  are 
to  be  meaningful  Is  that  minorities  and  low- 
er Income  employees  must  be  able  to  live  In 
the  conununltles  In  which  the  Jobs  are  lo- 
cated. 

Until  1969,  availability  of  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  employees  was  not  a 
consideration  In  relocating  or  establishing 
a  Federal  Installation  In  1969.  by  Internal 
reflation  and  later  in  1970  by  Executive  Or- 
der, OSA  WH«  required  to  consider  the  hous- 
ing element  In  determination  to  relocate. 
TTiU  order  was  silent  on  nondiscrimination. 
The  memorandum  of  understanding  between 
OSA  and  HUD  on  June  14th  strengthens  the 
government's  policy.  It  Is  not  absolutely  clear, 
however,  that  OSA  Is  prohibited  from  locat- 
ing In  c(]mniunltles  which  housing  Is  not 
available  to  all. 

Similar  requirements  should  be  applied  to 
all  government  contiTictors  Ftirther.  the 
Equal  Einployment  Opportunity  Commission 
should  Include  availability  of  housing  as  a 
factor  in  determining  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

On  these,  as  on  other  crucial  matters,  the 
President's  Housing  statement  is  either  si- 
lent or  negative.  It  has  diagnosed  a  cancer 
and  prescribed  aspirin  as  the  remedy, 

KXECDXrVK    LEADERSHIP 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  aspect  of 
President  Nixon's  statement  In  Its  limited 
view  of  the  responsibility  the  President  and 
the  Federal  government  must  accept  for  cor- 
recting condltlona  which  are  admittedly  very 
serious. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  providing 
housing  for  the  poor  and  for  minorities  Is 
one  of  the  most  politically  sensitive  Issues 
of  our  time,  Mr.  Nixon  has  recited  the  fears 
that  exist  In  subvirban  communities — that 
poor  people  would  "lower  property  values," 
that  they  would  "contribute  less  In  taxes 
than  they  consume  In  services."  that  their 
entry  would  "bring  a  contagion  of  crime,  vio- 
lence, drugs"  But  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  Is  not  simply  that  of  a  good  re- 
porter (to  describe  prejudices  that  are  held 
"rightly  or  wrongly")  or  even  that  of  a  good 
lawyer — but  that  of  a  political  and  moral 
loader.  It  Is  his  duty  to  counter  prejudices 
and  fears,  to  make  clear  that  the  remedies 
are  not  to  Impose  a  quarantine  or  to  rein- 
force the  ghetto  conditions  that  bred  them 
in  the  first  place;  to  place  before  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  the  hard  alternatives  they  face 
In  the  cities;  to  offer  programs  reaponalTe 
to  legitimate  concerns. 

Nor  can  the  Administration  seek  to  avoid 
responsibility  by  pleading  that  the  Federal 
government  lacks  "leverage"  in  the  field  of 
housing.  As  the  statement  Itself  acknowl- 
edges, the  Federal  government  has  been  at 
minimum  a  willing  partner  In  the  develop- 
ment of  ghettos  and  segregated  suburbs.  It 
Is  simply  unacceptable  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  government,  -with 
all  of  the  enormous  resources  it  has  at  Its 
disposal  and  with  the  detailed  regulation 
It  has  employed  In  fields  such  as  taxation. 
Is  powerless  to  correct  a  fundamental  In- 
justice which  It  has  helped  to  create.  It  is 
partlc-ul«rly  Ironic  that  this  Administration, 
so  concerned  with  the  power  and  Influence 
of  the  VS.  attroad,  seems  content  to  aosume 
the  role  of  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant"  at  home 
unwilling  to  assure  equality  to  its  own 
citizens. 

Tlie  anrwer.  It  should  be  clear,  Is  not  a 
choice  between  Federal  and  local  action,  but 
a  wise  oomblnatlon  of  both  Certainly  there 
are  "infinitely  rarled  individual  questions 
that  arise  aa  our  thousands  of  local  gov- 
ernnkents  hammer  out  their  Individual  local 
land  use  policies  '  No  one  has  suggested  that 
the  Federal  government  Imptose  a  strict  pat- 
tern of  conformity  on  every  community  In 
the  Nation.  But.  If  the  Federal  government 
does  not  set  down  as  a  finidamental  ground 
rule  that  the  local  governments  In  each 
metropolitan  area  must  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  minorities  in  that  area  for 
decent  nouslng,  few  localities  will  act  on 
their  own  Once  the  basic  rule  of  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity  Is  established,  there  can  be 
great  scope  for  diversity  In  the  way  that  each 
locality  fulfllls  Its  obligation 

A,s  to  the  allocation  of  respon-siblllty  M-lthln 
the  Federal  government  Itself,  we  believe, 
as  we  liave  stated,  that  the  Executive  branch 
now  poes«Kses  all  of  the  authority  necessary 
to  surmount  the  barriers  to  providing  hous- 
ing for  the  poor  and  minorities  throughout 
the  metropolitan  areas  If  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  additional  au- 
thority or  assistance  from  the  legislative 
branch  would  be  u.ipful,  tlie  President  should 
present  such  legislation  to  the  Congreas 
promptly.  It  wlU  not  do  for  Secretary  Rom- 
ney to  tell  the  mayors  tliat  they  should  seek 
legislation  The  mayors  will  be  regarded  as 
special  pleaders,  the  President  speaks  for  all 
the  people 

Further,  the  Presidents  leadership  Is 
needed  not  only  to  create  support  and  un- 
der8ta.ndUig  among  citizens  but  to  moblll2« 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  Itself  Time  and 
again  during  the  last  decade,  excellent  f)ollcy 
statements  on  equal  housing  opportunity 
have  been  snbverled  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Federal  housing  officials  to  take  vig- 
orous action  to  Implement  them.  Even  the 
limited  Initiatives  taken  by  this  Adminis- 
tration will  fall  unless  oflScaLs  of  t.he  FHA 
and  the  other  housing  agencies  are  made  to 
understand  that  they  will  have  no  higher 
responsibility  than  to  carry  out  policies  de- 
signed to  meet  the  hou.sang  needs  of  the 
poor  and  minorities. 

Finally,  while  we  have  focused  principally 
upon  the  preeminent  responslblUtlea  of  the 
President.  It  must  be  recognized  that  others 
also  have  an  obligation  to  provide  national 
leadership  It  Is  somewhat  discouraging  tliat 
on  an  issue  as  vital  and  controversial  as  this 
one,  few  p<^ltlcal  leaders  have  articulated  a 
clear  position.  We  call  upon  national  leaders 
of  both  political  parties,  not  simply  to  react 
to  the  President's  statecnent.  but  to  spell  out 
their  own  affirmative  programs  for  securing 
decent,  non-segregated  housing  for  poor  and 
minority  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

While  we  ar*  greatly  disturbed  by  the  neg- 
ative aspects  of  the  President's  statement  and 
tha  failure  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  to  take 
Bteps  to  asstire  equal   housing  opportunity. 
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we  are  not  bereft  of  hope.  The  Administration 
ha^  recognized  for  the  first  time  the  serloiis- 
neaa  of  the  problem  and  has  taken  the  flrat 
halting  steps  toward  solution.  Much  "will 
depend  upon  Ita  ahUlty  to  enforoe  the  po- 
licies that  have  been  adopted  and  ita  wlUing- 
neas  to  reconsider  self-lmpoeed  Ilmltatlc«is 
upon  the  adoption  of  policies  that  would 
promise  genuine  relief. 

The  President  has  asked  in  this  field  as  In 
others  that  his  Administration  be  judged  by 
the  results  it  achieves  TTiat  Is  precisely  what 
we  shall  do. 

PASTICn>ATLNC    OaCANIZATIONS    OT   LcADEBSHrP 

CoNrmxNCE  on  Civil  Rights 

Actor    Equity. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcb. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church, 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Ine 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca. 

Amalgamated  Meal  Cutters  &  Butcher 
WoriLmen. 

Amerlc&n  Baptist  Convention — Division  of 
Social  Concern 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

American   Ethical    Union. 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial   Organizations. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  A 
Municipal  Employees, 

American    Federation    of    Teachers 

American   C«I   Ftonun 

American   Jewish   Committee. 

American    Jewish    Congress 

American    Newspaper   Guild 

American   Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  For  Democratic  Action, 

AntI -Defamation  Lieague  of  B'Nal  B'rith 

A,    Philip   Randolph    Iiistltute, 

B'Nal  B  nth  Women 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Church  of  the  Brethren —Brethren  Service 
Commission 

Church  Women  United 

Citizens  Lobby  for  Freedom  ft  Fsdr  Play. 

College  YCS  National  Staff 

Committee  for  Community  Affairs. 

Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 

IJelta  Sl^ma  Theta  Sorority. 

Eplscopsa  Church — Division  of  Christian 
Citizenship, 

Episcxipal  Society  tor  Cultural  and  Racial 
rr:lty 

Franciscan  Social  Action  Team, 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Frontiers  International 

Hadassah. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union. 

Improved  Benevolent  ft  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World. 

Industrial  Union  Department — AFL-CIO, 

International  Ladies  Oamtent  Workers 
Union  of  America 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio  ft 
Machine  Workers. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda  Sorority.  Inc 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Ijibor  Committee 

Jewish  War  "Veiterans. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity. 

League  for  Industrial  DenK)cracy. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Luthem  Church  In  America — Board  of 
Social  Ministry. 

Lutheran  Human  Relations  AsBoclatlon. 

Medical  Committee  for  Bunaan  Rights. 
National  Alliance  of  Postal  ft  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  ft  Federal  Em- 
ployees— National   Women's  Auxiliary, 

National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  ft  De- 
velopment, Inc. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  College  "Women. 
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National   Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc 

National  Association  of  Market  Developers 

National  Association  of  Negro   Biismess  ft 
Professloaal  Women's  Clubs,  Inc 

National   Aasoclatloo  of  Real   Estau   Bro- 
kers. Inc 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National   Baptist  Convention,  VSJi. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Beauty  Culturlst.s'  Les^e.  Inc 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice 

NaUonal    Catholic    Social    Action    Confer- 
ence. 

Nationa:    Community    Relations   Advisory 
CouncU, 

National  CouncU  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Nationa!  Council  of  Churches — ^Department 
of  Social  Justice, 

National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women, 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Puerto  Rican  Vcdun- 
t*ra.  Inc. 

National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc. 

National  Dental  Association 

National  Education  Association 

National  Farmers  Union 

National     Federation     of     Settlements     ft 
Neighborhood  Centers 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 

National  Medical  Association. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

National  Organization  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Services. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

Nationa]  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

National  Urban  League 

Negro  American  Labor  Counci; 

Oil,  Chemical  ft  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Omega  Psi  Ph:  Fraternity.  Inc. 

Ph!  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Sorority. 

Pioneer  Women,  American  Affairs. 

P-oale  Zlon. 

Presbj-terian  Inteiraclal  Council, 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association 

Retail     Wholesale    &     Department     Store 
Union, 

Scholarship.  Education  ft  Defense  Fund  for 
Racial  Equality.  Inc 

Southern  Beauty  Congress,  Inc, 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association 

Unitarian    Unlversallst    Women's    Federa- 
tion. 

United  Automobile  Workers  of  America 

United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

United  Church   of  Christ—Committee  for 
Racial  Justice  Now 

United    Church     of    Christ — CouncU     for 
Christian  Social  Action. 

United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Conunlt- 
tee. 

United  Hebrew  Trades, 

United  Presbyterian  Church— Commission 
on  Religion  A-  Race 

United     Presbyterian     Church — Office     of 
Church  ft  Society 

United  Rubber  Workers 

VS    Catholic   Conference — Department  of 
Social  Development 

United   States   National   Student   Associa- 
tion. 

United  States  Youth  Council, 

United  Steel  workers  of  America 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace  ft 
Freedom. 

Workers  Defense  League. 
Workmen's  Circle. 

Toung   Men's    Christian    Association,    Na- 
tional Board. 

Young  Women's  Christian   Association  of 
the  USA,  Nauonal  Board. 
Zeta  Phi  Beu  Sorority. 
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THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
HANDICAPPED  MUST  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NrW     TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
New  York  Times  there  is  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Aid  for  Retarded  Children.  "  It 
commends  the  Federal  District  Court  In 
Philadelphia  for  requiring  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation for  all  retarded  children  Just  as 
they  do  for  children,  who  blessedly,  are 
born  normal. 

We,  in  this  Congress,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  level  of  government  have 
failed  miserably  to  provide  moneys  In 
many  essential  areas,  but  the  most  un- 
conscionable failure  Is  our  refusal  to  ade- 
quately care  for  the  hapless  retarded  and 
handicapped.  To  Illustrate  I  am  append- 
ing correspondence  which  I  have  had  on 
this  subject  with  New  York  State  officials, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  editorial. 

Mat  24,  1971 

Ocas  Congressma.m  Koch:  As  per  my  con- 
versation with  you  on  May  21.  1971  at  your 
office.  This  Is  In  relation  to  Letchworth 
Vlllaige.  where  my  son  Is  a  patient  for  the 
last  twelve  (12)  years  He  Is  In  a  Infirm  cot- 
tage, where  the  boys  need  Individ  vial  cju-e, 
they  have  to  be  feed,  dressed,  and  have  no 
control  of  toilet  needs. 

My  husband  and  I  visit  our  son  every 
week,  and  we  find  that  the  cottage  Is  very 
short  in  help  more  so  lii  the  pa-st  years.  With 
the  shortage  of  help  there  are  more  ab- 
sentees, naturally  the  children  are  neglected, 
and  there  seems  to  be  more  Injuries  to  the 
clilldren. 

TTie  Inflrm  cottage  where  my  son  Is  a 
resident,  when  my  husband  and  I  visit  there 
we  find  terrible  odors  which  Is  a  terrible 
health  hazard  Of  course  there  are  other 
things  which  I  will  not  mention  which  can 
b«    corrected. 

I    hope    Congressman    Edward    Koch    with 
your   help   you   wUl   b«  abl«  to  correct   this 
terrible  situation. 
"^      Thank  you  In  advance,  and  for  your  per- 
gonal interview 

May  Odd  b  ess  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely, 

Mr«. . 


U.S.    HotTS«    or    Ri3>RrSBNTATm8. 

Washington.  D  C  ,  June  9,  1971. 

HOIXIS    S.     INGKAHAM.     M  D  . 

Comrnissionrr     of     Health.     D^-partmmt     of 

Health  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany, 

New  York 

DxAB  Or    Incramam  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 

ol  a  letter  which  I  have  received   from   Mrs 

.  a  constltutent  of  mine,  whose  son  Ls 

confined  to  Letchworth   Village    Mrs.  


came  In  to  se«  me  several  weeks  ago  and 
mentioned  a  number  of  conditions  and  situ- 
ations which  naturally  upset  her  greatly  For 
example,  she  related  an  Instance  to  me  where 
her  son.  who  I  believe  suffers  from  cerebral 
palsy,  waa  left  out  In  the  sun  for  many  hours 
and  aa  a  result  received  a  bad  sunburn 

X  understand  from   Mrs that  other 

parents  have  complali.ed  about  the  quality  of 
service  which  patients  at  Letchworth  receive. 
I  would  very  much  appreciate,  subject  to  your 
regular  procedures  regarding  matters  such  as 
these.  If  you  would  have  someone  investigate 
these  allegations,  and  advise  me  of  your  find- 
ings and  of  whatever  action  you  may  decide 
to  take  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
SlQoerely, 

XDWAao  I.  KocH. 
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Otati  or  Nbw  Yoek. 
Department  or  Mental  Htgisnk, 

Albany.  NT..  August  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Bdwaco  I.  Koch 

Congress  of  the  Untied  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mh.  Koch:  I  do  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  more  fully  to  you  con- 
cerning   your   constituent.    Mrs.    ,    and 

her    son    ,    a    resident    at    Letcbworth 

Village. 

Members  of  my  staff  have  discussed  the 

Incident    regarding with    Dr     Oleh 

Wolansky.  Direclur  of  Letchworth  Village, 
and  Dr  T.  Smith,  the  physician  In  charge 
of  the  Lambia  Cottage  where lives. 

Residents  in  the  Inflrm  cottages  are  taken 
out-of-doors  for  short  periods  during  the 
day  when  the  weather  permits.  Although  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  is  controlled  as  much  as 
poeslble,   a   resident   may   occasionally   get   a 

slight    sunburn.    In    —    case,    this    was 

noted  by  the  cottage  staff  and  appropriate 
measures    were    taken     Within    a    couple    of 

days  the  sunburn  on  the  back  of  neck 

had  faded  without  blistering  or  peeling. 

I  share  fully  Mrs.  concern  for  the 

quality  of  care  and  living  conditions  at 
Letchworth  Village,  and  would  suggest  that 
she  discuss  any  speclflc  question  she  may 
have  about  her  son's  treatment  and  care. 
ur  more  general  matters  of  Interest  to  her, 
with   the  appropriate  staff  at  the  School. 

Indeed.  I  am  very  much  aware  that  some 
c-inidltlona  at  Let<:hworth  Village  are  not 
pntlrfly  what  I  would  like  them  to  be  Letch- 
worth Village  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  m<i6t  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed state  schools  In  New  York  In  spite 
of  some  very  real  progress  and  continuing 
concentrated  efforts  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion, recent  budgetary  restrictions  have  se- 
verely handicapped  these  efforts  Unfortu- 
nately, these  restrictions  on  new  appoint- 
ments to  Letchworth  Village  have  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  staffing  of  the  Infirm 
oottageK.  where  the  nee<l8  are  most  critical 

When  hiring  has  been  permitted,  the  ma- 
jority of  employees  have  t>een  assigned  to 
the  Inflrm  cottageu  However  due  mainly  to 
the  attrition.  It  has  bee:i  most  difficult  to 
nulntaln  an  adequate  staffing  level  In  these 
areas 

Let  me  as«ure  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
do  everything  Ln  my  power  to  Improve  con- 
ditions at  Letchworth  Village,  and  at  the 
other  State  schools  Your  Interest  and  con- 
cern are  very  much  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours. 
WnxiAM  D.   Voorhcss,  Jr.,   M.D., 

Acting  Commissioner. 

U.S.  HoTTSE  or  Representattveb. 
Washington.  DC.  October  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  New  York, 
Executive  Chambers, 
.Albany.  NY 

Dear  Governor  Every  Friday  I  meet  with 
constituents  and  not  very  long  ago  I  met  with 

the  mother  of  a  young  boy.  .  a  resident 

of  Letchworth  Village  His  mother  com- 
plained that ,  who  suffers  from  cerebral 

palsy,  Is  not  receiving  sufflclent  attention 
at  Letchworth. 

The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Dr  Wil- 
liam D  Voorhees.  dated  August  12th.  very 
candidly  says  "Indeed.  I  am  very  much 
aware  that  some  conditions  at  Letchworth 
Village  are  not  entirely  what  I  would  like 
them  to  be  Letchworth  Village  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  overcrowded 
and  understaffed  state  schools  In  New  York 
In  spite  of  some  very  real  progress  and  con- 
tinuing concentrated  efforts  Ui  Improve  this 
situation,  recent  budgetary  re«'rlitlons  have 
severely  handicapped  these  efforts  Unfortu- 
nately, these  restrictions  on  new  appoint- 
ments to  Letchworth  Village  have  had  the 
greatest  Impact  on  the  staffing  of  the  Inflrm 
cottage*,  where  the  needs  are  most  critical  " 

Oovernor,    it    Is   Just    not  acceptable   that 
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budget  cuts  should  affect  the  most  handi- 
capped of  our  citizens,  and  I  ask  you  to 
undertake  whatever  Is  necessary  to  provide 
funds  to  adequately  staff  these  schools  for 
the  handicapped. 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  as  to 
what  you  can  and  will  do  so  that  I,  In  turn, 
may  advise  my  constituent    Please  reply  to 
my  New  York  office. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  13,  1971] 
Aio  roB   Retakoed   Children 

The  ruling  by  a  three-judge  Federal  court 
lu  Philadelphia  that  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  provide  free  public  education 
to  all  retarded  children  constitutes  a  historic 
step  In  an  area  that  has  suffered  from  public 
and  professional  neglect.  Similar  court  tests 
will  Inevitably  be  Instituted  elsewhere  unless 
school  systems  across  the  country  move  to- 
ward voluntary  compliance  with  what 
will  siu^ely  become  the  universal  legal 
requirement 

The  education  of  retarded  children  Is  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  is  clearly  a  responsibility 
Uj  be  borne  by  school  and  aoclety  Fur  par- 
ents It  Is.  under  present  chaoitlc  and  often 
callously  Inadequate  provisions,  both  a  per- 
sonally heartbreaking  and  flnanclally  ruin- 
ous problem  School  systems  apply  widely 
differing  standards  In  categorizing  young- 
sters Ineducable  Even  where  dl.Ttricts 
nominally  accept  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing such  children  in  school,  they  often  fall 
to  provide  effective  Instruction,  thus  adding 
frustration  U)  disability  Yet  the  few  existing 
private  institutions  of  acceptable  quality  are 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  most  families 
of  even  comfortable  means 

TTie  court  ruling  Is  humane  and  socially 
sound.  Whatever  the  cost  of  educating  re- 
tarded children,  the  cost  of  setting  them 
adrift  in  the  world  without  giving  them  the 
moans  to  lead  useful  lives  is  far  higher  It 
It  also  morally  Indefensible  With  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  school-age  population  In  the 
retarded  category,  the  Nation  Is  surely  able 
to  provide  the  means  to  p>olnt  these  young- 
sters on  a  productive  course 

A  court  order  alone,  however.  Is  not 
enough.  To  translate  the  law  Into  education- 
al policy  requires  fully  trained  perw^nnel  and 
adequate  staffing  In  existing  schools  and  In 
special  facilities  United  States  Education 
Commissioner  Sidney  P  Marland  Jr  urges 
that  1980  be  set  as  the  target  year  for  assur- 
ing alt  retarded  children  of  a  free  public 
education  The  Pennsylvania  ruling  provides 
a  new  legal  basis  for  eliminating  a  glaring 
neglect. 


IS  THERE  A  PI..\rE  FOR  r>rrERE.ST 
RATES  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  GAME 
PLAN? 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALWORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr  VAN  DEERIJN  Mr  Speaker,  now 
that  President  Nixon  has  announced 
phase  II  of  his  new  economics  plan,  I  find 
much  that  Is  commendable  but  wish  the 
President  and  his  administration  would 
show  more  Interest  In  Interest. 

But  although  there  are  ambitious  pro- 
posals for  controlling  wages,  prices,  and 
rents,  the  cost  of  borrowing  has  been  gen- 
erally overlooked  in  what  the  White 
House  has  proffered  so  far 

It  goes  without  saying  that  interest 
costs  represent  a  key  to  the  future  for 
many  if  not  most  of  our  citizens. 

These  rates  determine  whether  we  can 
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afford  to  pay  for  a  house,  a  car  or  a  ma- 
jor appllBUice — or  the  expense  of  young 
people  in  college.  Yet,  this  administration 
has  largely  looked  the  other  way  while 
interest  rates  have  soared. 

I  do  not  feel  that  at  this  point  the 
voluntary  restraints  on  Interest  rates 
called  for  by  Mr.  Nixon  are  sufflclent. 
Back  where  I  come  from,  that  term  "vol- 
untary control,"  freely  translated,  has 
always  meant,  "Don't  steal  more  than 
you  can  cajry  " 

It  is  unfortimate,  in  my  view,  that  bor- 
rowers are  not  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee which  Mr.  Nixon  will  set  up  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  lenders  in  hold- 
ing down  interest  charges  Instead,  the 
committee  will  consist  entirely  of  Federal 
ofBclals,  Including  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
both  of  whom  by  the  nature  of  their  jobs 
are  particularly  receptive  to  the  needs  of 
bankers. 

Pew  chicken  coops  ever  have  contained 
so  many  foxes. 

Lest  I  sound  carping,  I  wotild  like  to 
specifically  praise  the  President  for  his 
decision  to  name  representatives  of 
management  and  labor  as  well  as  the 
general  public  to  the  crucial  board 
charged  with  regulating  wages. 

The  same  Irrefutable  logic  should  ap- 
ply in  establishing  a  more  representative 
committee  to  deal  with  Interest  rates. 

Finally,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
need  for  the  President  to  ask  for  standby 
authority  to  Impose  mandatory  control.s 
on  Interest  rates  and  dividend  paj-ments 
I  thought  Congress  had  given  Mr 
Nbcon  this  authority  2  years  ago,  and 
that  he  had  just  been  loathe  to  use  it. 

In  any  event,  more  thf,.i  standby  power 
is  needed  now.  The  time  has  come  for  ac- 
tion to  knock  down  intere.«l  rates  across 
the  board. 


ANTIOUN  LOBBY  PROPOSES  PEACE- 
FUL SURRENDER  BY  DISARMING 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   Lot:isiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  I3.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  concerned 
and  Informed  Americans  understand  that 
regardless  of  United  Nations  treaties  and 
moves  afoot  in  our  coimtry  to  completely 
reverse  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, there  can  never  be  any  peace- 
ful takeover  as  long  as  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  the  right  to  own  and  possess 
firearms.  This  being  so,  many  of  the 
present  socialistic  concentrations  of 
power  in  Washington  bureaucrats  can 
never  be  fully  implemented  imtil  the  fire- 
arms are  taken  from  the  people. 

A  rough  summary  of  the  unfortunate 
deterioration  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  our  coimtry  should  impress 
everyone  that  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  reduced  to  but  powerless 
pawns  imder  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  domestic  regtilatlon  of  our  money 
has  already  been  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System  and  the 
regulation  of  the  value  of  foreign  ex- 
change made  dependent  upon  the  manlp- 
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Illations  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  TTie  Post  Office  Department,  an  im- 
portant link  in  communications,  has  been 
given  to  smother  Federal  Reserve-like 
private  monopoly,  and  we  have  watched 
nationalization  of  the  railroads  In  the 
Perm  Central  case  and  of  private  industry 
in  the  Lockheed  matter. 

Federal  judges  have  already  assigned 
control  of  our  children's  minds  to  uni- 
form treatment  of  mass  education  and  by 
the  Implementation  of  busing,  have 
proven  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  greater  degree  of  ownership  over 
schoolchildren  than  do  the  parents.  To 
supplement  the  Federal  thought  control 
over  our  children,  the  House  has  now 
passed  H.R.  10351,  the  Senate  S.  2007,  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  complete  take- 
over of  the  American  child  shortly  after 
birth  in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  of 
growing  up  as  faceless  chDdren  of  a  col- 
lective society  rather  than  chance  their 
becoming  individuals  under  parental 
tr«m!ns  snd  supervision. 

We  are  today  con.sidering  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971,  which  if 
anything  will  be  adverse  to  the  con- 
sumer because  it  will  serve  as  the  Soviet 
for  nationalization  or  bankruptcy  of  all 
.small  bu.sine.sses  in  our  country.  As  small 
business  declines  and  producers  become 
le.s,s  comi^etitive,  unemployment  can  be 
exix-cled  to  increase;  and  prices,  unless 
frozen  under  a  continued  socisdist  type 
economy,  can  be  expected  to  soar.  The 
corLsumer  can  expect  a  smaller  variety 
of  grKxis,  Ips-s  competltinn,  more  stand- 
ardization, and  even  higher  costs. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  necessity 
to  control  and  regulate  food.  And  by 
chance,  next  week  the  House  is  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Pesticide  Control  Act 
(K.R.  10720)  dclegaUng  to  the  Director 
of  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  almost  unlimited  powers  to  de- 
cide what  agricultural  chemicals  can  be 
manufactured  and  used  by  American 
farmers  in  supplying  our  food.  Concen- 
LiaLion  (jf  such  power  in  one  itx;ation  can 
but  establish  a  nerve  center  for  repeated 
attacks  by  the  environmentalist  enthu.si- 
asts,  which  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
serious  handicaps  to  our  food-raising  ca- 
pability. A  relatively  small  number  of 
Americans  in  the  agricultural  segment 
of  our  society  have  been  able  to  make 
us  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world 
able  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food- 
stuffs for  our  citizens.  Food  and  fiber 
production  in  such  large  quantities  have 
been  made  possible  only  because  of  ad- 
vancements in  agricultural  chemicals. 
Any  sudden  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
these  chemicals  can  only  result  in  food 
shortages  in  our  country.  In  any  cen- 
tralized dictatorship,  control  of  food  has 
always  been  regarded  as  essential  for 
control.  In  the  United  States,  after  this 
till  is  enacted,  politics^  justification  of 
planned  famines  will  be  possible  under 
the  guise  of  curbing  pollution  and  safe- 
guarding environment. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  inevitable 
hurdle — the  last  step  for  complete  na- 
tionalization— the  denial  of  the  right  and 
ability  of  the  Individual  American  to  de- 
fend himself  and  his  family.  The  fire- 
arms have  got  to  go — so  the  leftwing 
liberals  say. 

At  present,  flresmm  control  bills   are 
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pending  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  authors  of  the  antigun  bDls  in 
the  House  are  from  New  York  State 
where,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sul- 
livan Act,  all  flreanns  arc  registered. 
According  to  a  New  York  Daily  News  ac- 
count of  August  of  this  year,  there  has 
not  been  one  homicide  in  New  York  City 
with  a  legally  owned  firearm  since  the 
firearm  bill  went  into  effect  in  1968 
There  are.  of  course,  many  homicides, 
but  they  are  all  with  illegal  guns  or  stolen 
weapons.  And  ironically,  those  paranoid 
over  the  antigun  movement  have  been 
outspoken  with  concern  for  the  inmates 
of  Attica  where  of  the  30  convicUs  killed 
in  the  riot,  six  were  senang  murder  sen- 
tences and  four  ser\'ing  sentences  for 
manslaughter. 

And  then  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Washington.  DC.  which  has  a  police 
force  larger  in  number  than  some  of  our 
States,  crime-riddled  merchants  are 
banding  together  to  hire  private  secunty 
guards  to  help  insure  better  citizen  pro- 
tection." Our  Nation's  Capital.  62  7 
square  miles  in  area  with  a  population  of 
764,000,    employs    six    police    for    every 
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arm  laws  which  were  ensicted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  As  of  October  4.  1971.  there 
have  been  207  murders.  31  ol  which  re- 
main UTLSolved;  the  local  paper  issued  a 
monthly  crime  report  headlined  "D.C. 
crime  rate  drops"  An  analysis  of  the 
report  indicates  that  mLsdemeanors  and 
probably  speeding  tickets  and  parking 
tiokeus  may  have  declined,  but  that  re- 
ported rapes  had  mcreased  13.3  percent 
and  murders  increased  15  percent  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago. 

Another  significant  report  delivered  to 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
armual  meetmg  m  Mirmesota  this  month 
covered  a  5 '2-year  study  of  rape  victims 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  The  reprvrt 
indicated  a  sharp  increase  in  violence 
and  the  frequency  of  gang  attacks  Wit.h 
such  frightening  statistics  as  these  where 
many  of  the  criminals  are  repeaters,  it  is 
absurd  to  even  consider  that  any  think- 
ing American  citizen  v.ould  ever  give  ur 
his  firearm  and  his  right  to  self-defen.se 
The  statistics  but  prove  the  thinking  of 
many  that  in  none  of  the.se  criminal  in- 
stances would  denial  of  firearms  to  the 
victims  have  prevented  the  nolence.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  criminals  were 
given  greater  assurance  that  their  vic- 
tims were  imarmed.  the  incidence  ^f 
crime  could  be  expected  to  be  even 
higher 

The  petty  arguments  offered  by  the 
antigun  syndrome  are  feeble  There  can 
be  no  solution  to  the  violence  problem 
tmtil  we  are  rid  of  the  soft-on-crtminals 
Judges  and  bleeding-heart  foundations 
which  are  so  active  in  the  protection  of 
the  welfare  of  criminals  and  adamant 
against  law  enforcement  &nd  the  safety 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  Massive  expen- 
ditures of  taxpayers'  money  for  law  and 
order  and  safe  streets  go  for  nought 
Crime  continues  to  flourish  and  seem- 
ingly the  victim  has  no  rights  under  our 
presently  perverted  administration  of 
Justice  The  chaotic  conditions  mani- 
fested in  our  country  are  revealed  in  the 
form  of  violence  and  crime  hurt  many 
decent  law-abiding,  and  honest  American 
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men  and  women.  The  liberal's  dreaais  of 
gtiaxanteed  civil  rights  and  equality  have 
becomes  a  nightmare  that  tiireatens  the 
sanity  of  our  land. 

By  now.  experience  mufit  have  con- 
vinced the  American  people  of  Uie  wLs- 
dom  of  our  forefathers  who  wanted  us  to 
nave  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
The  exi  uties  offered  for  taking  the  guns 
from  tlie  American  people  are  exactly 
the  reaaona  why  American  people  want 
guns  and  will   keep   their  firearms. 

The  nght  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  the 
last  stronghold  of  confitHutional  govern- 
ment. Its  loss  would  herald  the  final 
step— the  dissoluUon  of  the  Republic  and 
our  constitutional   form  of  government 

I  ask  that  several  related  newst;Upplng 
follow' 

JFrom  th«  Wa«hlngton  Post,  Oot    18.  1971] 

AcGtrar   1971   DC.  Cuimk  Rati  Drops 

(By  Paul  W   Valentine > 

Wiushlngton'S  aerioua  crime  rate  Jar  Au- 
gust tnched  up  3  per  cent  oyer  July  but  wag 
9  7  per  c«nt  below  the  rate  for  Auifuat.  1970. 
the  metropolitAn  police  department  reported 
yesterday. 

The  depcurtment's  regular  monthly  statUtl- 
cal  report  showed  there  were  4.520  serloua 
Crimea  reported  for  Augxist  this  year  16 
nvore  than  the  4.504  reported  for  July  hut  nl- 
moet  500  fewer  than  the  5.00,1  reported  In 
August  last  year. 

Continuing  a  general  pattern  of  recent 
montha,  reported  murdera  and  rapes  In- 
creased »ubstaiitiiii!y  cunipared  to  a  year  ago, 
while  decreiues  were  reported  In  the  other 
live  major  crime  categories  mbbery.  ag- 
gravated assault,  burglary,  auto  theft  and 
larceny  over  $60 

The  nuinl>eT  of  reported  murders  more 
than  doubled  from  11  last  August  to  26  this 
August  Reported  rapes  increased  13  3  per 
cent  from  45  to  S 1 . 

Police  offlclals  have  attributed  the  Increase 
In  murder  to  the  g^reater  avaJlabnity  of  flre- 
arms  on  the  street,  more  shooting  of  persons 
during  robberies  and  an  Increase  In  narcotics 
underworld  ahootlnga. 

The  rape  figures,  on  the  other  band,  have 
gone  op  aa  a  result  oT  a  r«c«nt  change  la 
police  reporting  methoda,  offlclals  say  Por- 
merly.  a  complaint  was  classtfled  as  a  rape 
only  after  an  assistant  V  S  attorney  screened 
the  case  to  see  If  it  contained  sufficient  ele- 
ments for  pmserutlon  Since  April  this  year, 
all  cases  are  Immediately  entered  as  reported 
rapes  upon  the  say-so  of  the  complaining 
woDnen. 

While  the  numerically  small  categories  of 
rape  and  murder  were  higher  than  In  August. 
1970.  the  other  categories  experienced  moder- 
ate to  substantial  decreases: 

NUMB€R  KPMIO)  AUCUST 
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.^mong  the  city's  seyen  police  districts,  the 
(Irsi  district,  comprising  commcrclai  down- 
uiwri.  Capltoi  UIU  and  new  Southwest,  re- 
ported the  greatest  number  of  serious  offenses 
In  Augnst  with  S08 — 31  leas  than  In  Augnst, 
1970.  but  10  more  than  in  July  this  year. 

With  Its  abundance  ot  shops,  rastauranta 
aod  hotels,  it  led  the  city  La  reported  rob- 
beries 1191).  burglarise  (266)  and  larcenies 
over  tSO  (192) . 
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The  second  district,  which  takes  In  a  west- 
ern segment  of  commercial  downtown  and 
all  of  the  city  west  of  Rix-k  Creek  Park,  re- 
ported the  fewest  serious  crimes  (4M)  The 
sixth  district,  which  coTwm  all  of  Washington 
east  of  the  Anacostla  River  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  next  lowest  with 
472. 

The  Inner  city  third  district,  containing 
the  CardusKj  and  Shaw  areas.  led  In  reported 
homicides  (8),  rapes  (12)  and  aggravated 
a-ssanlts  (85)  The  sixth  district  reported  the 
greatest   number  of  stolen   vehicles.    167. 

Crimes  against  persons  (murder,  rapes,  rob- 
bery and  assault)  accounted  fur  29.7  of  all 
Bertous  crimes  reported  In  August,  according 
to  police  statistics. 

This  marks  a  decline  from  31.8  per  cent 
In  July  and  33  1  per  cent  In  June  this  year. 

[Prom    the   Washington    Powt.   Oct.    13.   1971] 
Gano  Rapis   iNCREASr  8HABPI.T   nf  D.C. 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Minneapolis.  OcUjber  12  — Ttie  latest  chap- 
ter In  a  5'/^ -year  study  of  rape  victims  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  shows  a  sharp  Increase 
In  violence  and  the  frequency  df  gang  attacks 

Dr  Charles  R  Hayman  told  the  American 
Public  Health  Association's  annual  meeting 
here  today  that  during  the  latest  period 
studied — from  July.  1960.  through  December, 
1970  30  per  cent  of  all  rape  victims  were 
assaulted  by  n^ore  than  one  man. 

"More  of  the  group  rapes  are  occurring 
than  previously. ■■  Hayman  said 

These  generally  are  committed  by  young 
men.  between  18-  and  24- years-old.  who  often 
have  a  different  motivation  than  men  who 
commit  rapes  alone.  CHings  of  two  to  four 
men  coDimilted  Xi  per  cent  ul  the  rapes  and 
gangs  of  Ave  or  more  men  committed  6  per 
cent  of  the  rapes. 

"The  nrst  one  In  a  group  may  be  a  rapist," 
said  Hayman,  "But  the  others  Join  In  Jtist 
to  be  In  the  i)eer  group. 

"Wliat  we  are  seeing."  he  said  In  an  inter- 
view." Is  an  increase  In  violence  In  our  so- 
ciety While  rape  has  always  been  with  us,  it 
la  Increaalng — not  because  of  an  Increase  In 
sexual  drive,  but  becau.se  of  an  increase  in 
aiTKres.slon 

'TTie  availability  of  sex  Is  not  a  factor  TTie 
mplst   Is  lo<3klng  primarily  for  violence  " 

The  latest  study  covers  1.233  rapes  that  the 
irvetropiilltan  police  Investigated  out  of  the 
2.248  reports  that  they  received  over  the  18- 
niouth  period  In  itself,  the  nunaber  of  rapes 
Investigated  Is  50  per  cent  greater  than  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  earlier  studies 

Hayman  said  that  practically  all  the  rapes 
were  committed  by  black  men  But  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  victims  are  white  In  the  lat- 
est report  than  when  the  study  began  In 
1M5. 

At  that  time,  with  a  female  population  of 
Washington  that  was  65  per  cent  black.  87 
per  cent  of  the  rape  victims  were  black  Now. 
said  Hayman.  the  city's  female  population  Is 
70  per  cent  black  while  76  per  cent  of  the 
rape  victims  are  black 

"There  has  apparently  been  a  shift  toward 
a  larger  prop<irtlon  of  adult  white  victim.? 
ajwaulted    by    black    males."   said    Hayman 

The  studies  show  that  moKt  rapes  take 
place  In  spring  and  summer  when  the 
weather  Is  warm  and  the  rapist  can  be  more 
comfortable,  said  Hayman 

Meet  rapes  are  committed  between  10  p  m 
and  2am.  when  the  rapist  has  the  c^>ver  uf 
darkneoB  The  rapist's  second  favorite  time  Is 
t>etween  b  p m.  and  10  p  m  .  with  3  a.m.  to 
8  am  the  third  nuwt  Ukeij  period.  Working 
hours,  from  8am  to  5  p  m  .  Is  the  time  when 
the  fewest  rapes  are  conunltted.  but  that 
number  Is  Increasing    Hayman  said 

The  ages  of  the  rape  victims  ranged  from 
15  montbs  to  ta  yean.  About  two  thirds  were 
more  than  IS  years  old  whlls  13  per  eent 
were  chUdren  and  36  per  cent  were  between  13 
and    24   years  old 

As  one  Indication  of  tbe  increased  amount 
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of  violence  that  accompanies  rapes,  a  higher 
percentage  of  victims  during  the  past  18 
months  needed  medical  treatment  for  In- 
juries than  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  study 

There  was  a  dramatic  Increase — from  none 
to  33 — In  the  number  of  victims  who  needed 
psychiatric  care  during  the  past  18  months. 
Nine  oi  the  victims  were  admitted  to  hospi- 
tal psychiatric  wards  as  a  result  of  the  rapes 

t>f  the  1.223  victims.  21  became  pregnant 
as  a  result  of  being  raped  Fifteen  of  them 
received  abortloiia  Another  20  women  were 
pregnant  when  they  were  raped. 

In  addition.  55  victims  got  gonorrhea  as  a 
result   of   the    rape. 

Alx>ul  95  percent  of  the  rape  victims  re- 
ceived treatment  at  DC  Oeueral  Hoapllal 
where  they  were  given  an  antiseptic  douche. 
But  they  were  neither  given  a  shot  of  peni- 
cillin to  prevent  venereal  disease  or  a  "morn- 
ing after  "  birth  control  pill  to  keep  them 
from  getting  pregnant  These  are  done  In 
other  cities  for  rape  victims. 

1  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct  6,  1971) 
Women  in  Mia.mi  March  Agaiwst  Rapi 
Miami.  October  6— Angered  by  a  recent 
rash  of  rapes,  some  In  daylight  downtown, 
about  100  women  say  they  will  form  vlgUanle 
committees  If  police  don  t  give  them  better 
protection. 

Businesswomen,  political  leaders,  feminist 
activists  and  at  least  one  recent  rape  victim 
took  part  Monday  In  "Marrh  against  Rape  " 
The  demonstration  took  place  In  the  heart 
of  the  downtown  area,  where  there  have 
been  five  daylight  attacks  on  women  since 
nild-August.  Police  attribute  the  assaults  to 
one  man.  whom  they  have  dubbed  "the 
downtown  rapist." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  4.  1971 ) 
PoLicT  Posh  on  Si  attngs 

An  autopsy  has  shown  that  Unda  Amml- 
down.  47.  one  of  three  slaying  victims  here 
Friday,  was  rivped  and  was  shot  twice  In  the 
skull,   police  said   today. 

A  delerinlnutlon  of  whether  12-year-old 
Nenomoshia  Yates  was  raped  will  be  made 
by  a  Baltimore  medical  examiner  today. 

District  police  announced  this  morning 
that  more  than  50  detectives  will  work  In 
three  task  forces  day  and  night  on  the  Am- 
mldown  and  Tales  cases  and  on  the  stab- 
slaying  of  Ritchie  H.  Reed.  30,  In  the  New 
Executive  Office  Building  a  few  steps  from 
the  White  House 

The  three  death.?  Pnday  swell  the  total 
of  unsolved  District  killings  to  31.  There 
have  been  206  murders  here  this  year,  com- 
pared with  170  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
police  said. 

Deputy  Chief  Mahlon  Pitta,  Lead  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  said  each  of 
the  7  police  districts  In  the  city  has  released 
three  of  Its  detectives  to  work  on  the  Friday 
cases  Three  uitspeclfled  "specialists'  will  also 
report  to  the  Homicide  Squad  today  All  days 
off  on  the  squad  have  been  cancded. 

Pllt.a  said.  Just  about  every  avaUable  In- 
vestigator IS  to  concentrate  on  these  three 
cr.j9es  at  this  time  "  Aast  Chief  George  Dona- 
hue, himself  a  former  Homicide  Squad  detec- 
tive, has  offered  the  resources  of  the  whole 
department  to  Pitta,  police  said 

There  have  been  no  arrests,  and  In  an  im- 
usual  move  police  did  not  broadcast  "look- 
outs" or  descriptions  of  suspects  sought  In 
the  investigations  Significant  leads  have  de- 
veloped In  at  least  two  of  the  cases,  poUce 
said  today. 

HCSBAND  WKKT  FOB  HELT 

Mrs  Ammldown,  a  gcrvemment  worker  who 
was  dining  out  with  her  husband  Friday  eve* 
Ding  at  a  Southwest  WaahingtoD  restaurant, 
the  Flagship,  was  found  alaln  and  raped  un- 
der the  East  Capital  Street  Bridge 

She  and  her  husband  bad  been  forced  at 
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gunpoint  to  their  parked  car  after  leaving 
the  restaurant  at  8:16  p,in.  and  their  lone 
assailant  made  the  couple  drive  across  tbe 
bridge  and  then  under  It.  The  Intruder  then 
Ux>k  Mrs.  Ammldown  from  the  car.  raped 
and  killed  her.  p>ollce  said.  The  husband,  un- 
harmed, drove  to  seek  help 

Ritchie  Reed  of  Cheverly,  Md  ,  was  at>out  to 
Join  his  wife  Friday  at  4  p.m.  for  a  weekend 
camping  trip  when  he  was  acooeted  by  an 
assailant  In  the  fifth  floor  washroom  of  the 
new  federal  office  building,  where  he  worked 
as  an  economist  for  the  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

After  a  struggle  that  police  said  left  the 
washroom  smeared  with  blood.  Reed  died  of 
numerous  stab  wounds.  The  body  was  found 
minutes  after  the  attack,  and  Reed's  wallet 
was  missing  Reed's  killer  apparently  walked 
past  Executive  Protection  Service  guards  who 
were  stationed  at  the  building's  entrance. 

Nenomoshia  Yates,  of  the  4900  block  of 
Benning  Road,  had  been  sent  to  her  neigh- 
borhood Safeway  store  at  7:30  p,m.  by  her 
father,  a  construction  worker.  She  never 
returned,  and  by  the  time  the  famUy  grew 
anxious,  her  body  had  been  found,  without 
visible  marks,  alongside  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Extended,  three-tenths  of  a  mile  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  District  line. 

DC.  and  Maryland  police  were  working  to- 
day In  conjunction  on  the  Yates  case,  which 
Is  similar  to  other  recent  cases  Involving 
young  girls  whoee  bodies  have  been  dumped 
near  major  highways. 

(From    the    Washington    Star,    Oct.    6,    1971] 

$1,000   RrwASDe  OrrEaXD   m   THacE 

MrsTEXT  Killings 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  of- 
fering a  $1,000  reward  for  Information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  of  suspects  in  each  of  three 
apparently  unconnected  slaylngs  which  oc- 
curred Friday, 

A  beefed-up  contingent  of  more  than  50 
District  homicide  detectives  Is  working 
around  the  clock  on  the  three  killings  Po- 
lice also  released  artists'  sketches  of  sus- 
pects based  on  witnesses'  description  In  two 
of  the  slaylngs 

The  suspect  being  sought  In  the  robbery, 
rape  and  shooting  of  Mrs  Linda  Ammldown 
is  described  as  being  between  25  and  29 
years  of  age,  5  foot  7  to  5  foot  9,  and  weigh- 
ing 175  pounds. 

Mrs.  Ammldown,  a  47-year-old  Arlington 
woman,  was  abducted  at  gunpoint  with  her 
husband,  Robert  L  ,  after  dining  at  the  Flag- 
ship Restaurant  on  the  Southwest  water- 
front The  couple  was  forced  to  drive  to  a 
deserted  point  under  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge,  where.  Ammldown  said,  his  wife  was 
forced  out  of  the  car  and  shot. 
NOTK   DiacovzaED 

A  man  being  sought  In  the  slashing  death 
of  Ritchie  Reed,  a  young  economist  who  was 
slain  In  the  New  Executive  Office  Building,  is 
described  as  18  to  22  years  of  age.  6  foot  7, 
and  about  150  to  175  pounds,  with  a  pock- 
marked  face. 

Reed,  who  lived  in  Cheverly,  was  stabbed 
to  death  about  4  pjn.  In  the  6th  floor  men's 
washroom  of  the  year -old  red-brick  building. 

Sources  disclosed  yesterday  that  Reed's  as- 
sailant left  a  handwritten  note  In  a  wash- 
room. Police  have  refused  to  discloae  the  con- 
tents of  the  note,  but  the  souroas  said  that 
Its  contents  contain  a  racial  threat  directed 
at  white  people  and  that  It  seems  to  lndlcat« 
that  the  slayer  may  be  mentally  deranged. 

The    note,    which    was   apparently    ripped 
from  a  notet>ook,  was  found  next  to  the  body, 
onu.,   it,  rraANOLxs 

Police  did  not  release  an  artist's  conception 
of  a  suspect  wanted  in  the  slaying  of  13-year- 
old  Nenomoshia  Yat«s,  of  Southeast  Wash- 
ington. She  was  abducted  about  7  pjn.  Fri- 
day after  aba  went  to  buy  grooeries  at  ths 
Safeway  Store  at  4801  Benning  Road  SB.  She 
was   rtran«:l«d   and   her   body   was  dumped 
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along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Just  across  the 
District  line  In  Prince  Georges  County 

Police  last  night  would  not  release  the  find- 
ing of  an  autopsy  performed  yesterday  in 
Baltimore  to  determine  whether  or  not  she 
had  been  raped. 

District  police  said  that  witnesses  In  Miss 
Yates'  neighborhood  observed  a  blue  com- 
pact car.  {xieslbly  a  Volkswagen,  bearing  a 
"Fauntroy  for  Congress  "  sticker  In  the  area 
Friday  night. 

nrTH    OIKI,    SLAIN 

She  was  the  fifth  District  girl  to  be  ab- 
ducted and  slain  since  May.  In  all  five  cases, 
the  bodies  of  the  young  girls  have  been 
dumped  near  major  freeways  and  highways. 

The  three  deaths  Friday  swell  the  number 
of  unsolved  kUllngs  in  the  District  this  year 
to  3 1  There  have  been  206  murders  here  this 
year,  police  said  All  days  off  In  the  homicide 
squad  have  been  canceled  In  the  effort  to 
capture  suspects  in  these  unsolved  cases. 

Persons  having  information  on  the  sus- 
pects wanted  by  police  are  requested  to  phone 
the  homicide  squad  at  626-2572  or  the  police 
department's  confidential  number,  393-2223 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Oct  1,  19711 

Protection  FOLLOwrNC  Two  MtmDEKS    Extra 

OtTAaos  ON   Maine  Avenue 

Five  owners  of  prominent  restaurant  and 
hotels  on  Washington's  Malne-av  waterfront 
have  banded  together  to  help  Insure  "better 
citizen  protection '"  In  that  area  and  offset 
the  "bad  Impression"  caused  by  two  un- 
solved slaylngs  there  In  the  last  3 '4  months. 

Watson  Rulon,  president  of  Hogate's  Res- 
taurant and  spokesman  for  the  newly  orga- 
nized Waterfront  Progress  Association  said 
the  five  major  redeveloi>ers  In  the  area  plan 
to  'pool  their  resources"  In  a  "defensive 
move"  to  provide  better  guard  service  collec- 
tively rather  than  individually. 

Mr  Rulon  said  he  would  meet  this  morn- 
ing with  the  head  of  the  Marriott  Corpora- 
tion's security  force  to  seek  advice  on  pro- 
viding security  service  In  the  waterfront 
area  Marriott  wUl  operate  a  new  Hogate's 
being  built  In  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  police  say  they  stlU  have  no 
leads  In  connection  with  the  murder-rape  of 
Linda  Ammldown  Friday. 

Mrs  Anunldo'wn,  an  Arlington  housewife, 
was  driving  home  with  her  husband  after 
dlnnei-  at  the  Flagship  Restaurant,  when  a 
man  got  Into  the  back  seat  of  the  couple's  car, 
pulled  a  gun,  and  ordered  Mr.  Ammldown  to 
drive  to  the  East  Capltol-st  Bridge. 

Once  at  the  bridge,  the  gunman  told  Mr. 
Ammldown  to  sit  In  the  back  seat,  and  he 
dragged  Mrs.  Ammldown  to  the  river's  edge 
where  he  rap>ed  her,  then  shot  her  twice  In 
the  heed. 

On  June  26.  Diane  Johnston,  of  Hillside, 
was  killed  by  two  men  who  abducted  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  her  husband  as  they  -walked 
to  their  car  after  dining  at  Hogate's. 

The  Johnston's  were  forced  to  drive  to  an 
alley  near  the  Evening  Star  building  in 
Southeast  where  the  men  tied  Mrs.  John- 
ston's hands  behind  her  back,  then  tied  a 
rope  from  her  hands  around  her  neck. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  stood  bel{riessly,  guarded 
by  one,  and  then  the  other  gunman,  both 
men  attempted  to  rape  Mrs.  Johnston  before 
they  fled. 

Mr.  Johnston  ran  for  help,  but  when  be 
returned,  his  wife  was  dead.  Police  are  still 
searching  for  the  klllera. 

Mr.  Rulon  appeared  yesterday  before  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  tbe  city's 
urban  renewal  agency,  and  asked  that  oon- 
structlon  along  the  new  Malne-av  sw  be  ex- 
pedited to  "give  the  aspect  of  a  neighborhood 
UMt  U  flnlohed."  He  said  that  street  li^ts 
should  be  instjJled  now  and  not  in  alx 
months  and  that  street  Uiqirovements  on 
ourbs,  gutters  and  sidewalks  be  ootnpleted 
qulokly  and  "itot  next  spring. ' 
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(From  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  7,  1971) 
RESTAtraANTs  Weigh  Petvate  Police  Foece 

A  newly  formed  organization  of  restaurant 
operators  on  the  Southwest  Washington 
waterfront  Is  considering  hiring  Its  own 
f>olloe  force.  If  necessary,  to  reassure  patrons 
of  safety  In  the  area  struck  by  two  slayings 
in  recent  months. 

Watson  Rulon,  president  of  Hogate's  Res- 
taurant and  spokesman  for  the  New  Water- 
front Progress  Association,  appeared  yester- 
day before  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
to  urge  speedy  completion  of  renewal  work  in 
the  Maine  Avenue  area.  Including  Installa- 
tion of  new  lights 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  he  planned  to  Investi- 
gate on  behalf  of  the  five  restauran tears  on 
the  waterfront  the  best  means  of  providing 
their  own  policing. 

Last  Friday,  an  Arlington  woman  was 
fatally  shot  when  she  and  her  husband  were 
abducted  at  gunpoint  after  leaving  the  Flag- 
ship Restaurant,  and  on  June  36,  another 
woman  was  slain  after  she  and  her  husband 
was   abducted   outside   Hogate's   Restaurant 

Rulon  stressed  that  neither  slaying  took 
place  at  the  restaurants,  which  have  securi- 
ty personnel  inside  But  he  said  business  has 
slumped  as  a  result  of  the  two  unsolved  mur- 
ders In  the  vicinity 

He  suggested  that  a  uniformed  guard  or 
a  policeman  on  a  motor  scooter  with  a  p>olloe 
dog  In  the  sidecar  would  give  patrons  more 
sense  of  security. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  new  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleasrues  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  7  years  and  201  days  since  the  first 
serviceman  became  a  captive  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Indochina. 

Many  courageous  Americans  have  not 
only  been  held  as  prisoners  of  war  for 
years,  but  have  also  been  existing  under 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  It  is  ap- 
palling that  the  Hanoi  regime  remains 
intransigent  In  refusing  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations tmder  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  families  of  our  captive  servicemen 
have  initiated  numerous  efforts  seeking 
to  ameliorate  their  treatment,  obtain  full 
informatlan  on  those  held  prisoner  or 
known  to  be  missing  in  actian  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  to  win  their  free- 
dom. Our  Government  has  sought  In  the 
Paris  negotiations  to  obtain  some  atgree- 
ment  on  this  issue,  and  we  in  Congress 
recently  have  approved  a  concurrent  res- 
olution caUing  for  the  humane  treatment 
and  release  of  our  prlaoxiers  of  war  as 
provided  for  In  the  Geneva  Convention 

We  may  hope  that  there  is  some  Indi- 
cation of  a  thiawlng  of  Hanoi's  adamant 
stand  in  the  developments  of  the  last  few 
days  S  Sgt,  John  C,  Sexton,  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Vietcong  in  1969,  was  sud- 
denly released  last  Prltlay  He  carried 
Into  freedom  a  message  from  tbe  North 
Vietnamese  saying  a  reciprocal  release 
would  be  welcome,  though  it  asked  for  the 
release  of  two  speclfk:  prisoners.  I  am 
glad  that  in  response  a  North  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  was  set  free  Monday,  carrylxig 
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our  message  of  hope  that  simDar  releases 
would  continue  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  over  7  years 
and  201  days  certainly  gives  us  no  rea- 
son to  express  optimlMn  in  dealing  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  about  the  fate  of 
our  capClTC  serricemen.  However,  we  can 
hope  and  pray  that  U\iM  exchange  may 
lead  to  developments  that  wlU  bring 
eventual  release  of  our  gallant  men.  I 
know  we  are  all  united,  however,  we  dif- 
fer on  tactics,  in  support  of  any  efforts 
that  will  end  tt^  suffering  and  torment 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 


ALLEGANY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
MARKS  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GOODLOE  L  BYRON 

or    MABTUAMO 
m  THl  HOU8B  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

WedTi^day.  October  13.  1971 

Mr  BYRON  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
10  years  ago  Allegany  Community  College 
tn  Cumberland.  Md..  opened  Its  doors  to 
the  ftiBt  102  students.  The  school  was 
then  located  in  the  old  Carver  School.  To- 
day It  is  housed  in  a  new  $7  million 
campus  outside  of  Cumberland.  The 
coUege  has  played  an  active  role  tn  com- 
munity affairs  and  community  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  Its  role  as  an  educa- 
tional Institution.  I  congratulate  the 
president.  Dr.  W.  Ardell  Haines,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  students  on  this  anniversary 
and  wish  them  a  successful  future. 

The  future  of  Allegany  Community 
College  should  be  one  of  more  conunnnity 
action  and  better  education  if  Dr.  Haines 
can  carry  oat  the  programs  he  envisions 
I  would  like  to  share  an  article  from  the 
Comberland  Sunday  Times  indicating 
Dr  Haines'  view  of  tlie  futiire  of  the 
school: 

PszaxoEHT  HaUtss  Lookimo  to  Vu  I  IIU 
TtM  tenth  mnniY^ramrj  of  Anegasjr  Com- 
munity Colto^  aeams  to  be  &  proper  tnne 
to  rcOect  a  Mt  upon  not  only  the  growth 
ot  tb«  eoDege  bat  alao  upon  ti>«  Impact  It  has 
b«d  Ui  tlM  eommanltr.  During  tb«ae  ten 
yean  ftllrgTij  CommurUty  CoUege  tiMS  grown 
frotn  *  fledgling  enterprise  to  a  flourlahlng 
InstltuUon. 

WlMt  would  the  commnnlty  be  like  with- 
out the  eoDege.  If  the  commanlty  leaden  ten 
yeafs  ago  had  not  pioneered  the  development 
ot  tb»  eomamnlty  colleges''  Pint,  about 
tJXM  (tudeau  who  ha*e  been  oirolled  at  the 
eoUege  would  have  bad  to  go  elaewbere.  or 
would  not  have  attended  college  at  all  Ap- 
pruKlmately  one  hundred  employee*  who 
have  fotnid  the  college  to  be  their  way  of 
nfe  wonld  not  Ukety  be  In  the  comm-unlty 
PortlKi  more,  the  WtUow  Brook  campna  aiea 
mlgbrt  atUl  be  a  corn  field  or  perliapa  would 
have  beoome  an  Uodtiatrlal  park  by  this  time 
Aa  we  look  acroaa  tbe  State  ot  Karyland  and 
flud  uxtcen  community  csUegea  It  becomes 
obvlota  that  the  community  ooUegea  of 
Maryland  have  beoome  a  rtrj  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  tn -partite  «y«tetn  of  higher  edu- 
catk>n  tn  ktaryland.  One  could  also  aak  then. 
"What  would  Marylaod  be  Ilka  wlttaoat  the 
oonununity  ooUcgea?"  At  ttala  Ume.  In  the 
(all  of  1971.  nearly  30.000  fullUmc  studenu 
would  be  crowding  Into  lome  other  kind  of 
inauUiUoB  If  they  oould  And  vacancies 
Hlgber  education  In  Uaryland  would  be 
much  Hke  tt  waa  fifteen  or  twenty  y««r«  ago 
wtth  HMta  or  no  provlatoa  (or  two-year  eareer 


people  who  would  not  be  able  to  profit  from 
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poflt-seoondary  education  were  It  not  for  the 
community  colleges  which  are  within  com- 
muting distance  of  nearly  every  high  school 
graduate. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  com- 
munity oollegea  have  changed  the  face  of 
higher  education  through  their  Innovations 
and  flexibility.  The  cooimunlty  colleges  have 
dared  to  pioneer  in  open  admissions  and  In 
grading  procedtirea  which  challenge  tradi- 
tional practices  Instructors  come  to  the 
cunununlty  college  to  teach  and  are  able  to 
demonstrate  an  anderatandlng  of  hunvan  re- 
lations. The  cammunity  eolleges  have  sup- 
piementad  tradittonai  inatructloo  with  in- 
noratlona  In  aad to- tutorial  and  other  meth- 
oda  which  nktet  th«  diverse  aMUtlea  at  stu- 
dents to  learn.  These  approaches  to  education 
which  cr)nunanlty  colleges  have  made  are  in 
effect  re-forming  education  and  are  caivlug 
aU  segments  of  hlgtoer  education  to  review 
Its  practleaa 

At  tlks  aame  time  that  Allegany  Cum- 
muntty  College  morad  to  Ita  new  campus  two 
yeara  ago.  a  new  aeoeptance  by  the  ooa>- 
munlty  of  th«  rola  of  the  college  began  to 
•marge.  The  bandsome  campus,  which  la  sec- 
ond to  none  In  Maryland,  cnntliiues  to  at- 
tract an  Increaalng  nunU>er  of  high  sch(K>l 
graduates  and  adults  as  well  Beoau.se  of  ihls 
growth  \tim  ooUege  Is  a  place  uf  change,  and 
these  cbaogea  arc  designed  to  provide  la- 
creased  services  to  its  students,  the  faculty 
and  the  community.  A  new  dimension  to 
student  personnel  aarvlcea  Is  developing  Em- 
phasis upon  Institutional  research  Is  emerg- 
ing And  a  data  processing  center  Is  being 
established. 

The  services  of  the  aii(tlt)-vtsual  depart- 
ment are  being  expajided  TTie  public  rela- 
tions efforts  oQDttnue  to  increase  The  adult 
education  program  continues  to  thrive 

The  ooUege  continues  Its  outreach  toward 
utilization  of  special  federal  ftinds  wherever 
available  A  new  consortium  with  nearby  col- 
leges under  Title  tn  has  t>egun  a  three-year 
se<iueiu;e  A  planning  grant  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  In  dental  assisting  has 
been  approved.  Federal  assistance  In  the  con- 
ducting of  other  health  services  Is  being 
developed 

The  need  for  additional  future  space  has 
been  anticipated  in  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  a  new  Technology  Building  for 
which  federal  funds  have  already  been  ap- 
proved. This  new  building  will  provide  space 
for  existing  curricula  that  are  already  over- 
crowded and  for  the  development  uf  a  few 
other  apeclallzed  career  programs. 

Just  as  Allagany  Community  CoUege  Is  not 
the  same  institution  It  was  In  lu  Infancy  ten 
years  ago.  neither  will  it  be  like  It  is  now  a 
decade  or  two  hence.  What  will  the  commu- 
nity coUcge  become  In  the  years  ahead?  What 
will  It  be  like'' 

Instruction  wUl  rery  likely  be  carried  be- 
yond the  ooUege  classrooms  Into  the  entire 
community  The  Adult  Bducatlon  centers  will 
Ukely  be  more  fully  utilised.  InatrucUon  may 
be  carried  into  the  homes  through  mcreased 
use  of  Instructional  television.  The  greater 
use  of  instructional  tachnology  wlU  provide 
the  opportunity  for  credit  by  examination 
and  deviations  in  the  length  of  courses  and 
programs  to  acoomnKMlate  the  varying  abili- 
ties of  students  to  >eam.  AeiulemU:  prooe- 
dUTCs  win  be  mora  Scxlble  and  liberal  with 
emphasis  upon  Individual  acoompllahment 
and  achievement.  There  will  surely  be  a 
mnlU-dlaclpilnary  ewmhaals  In  Instruction 
The  college  calendar  will  be  more  flexible  and 
the  academic  year  vnu  be  different.  There  will 
be  a  new  emphaats  on  eounseiing  which  will 
reflect  the  emerging  concern  for  the  Indl- 
Tldoal  and  his  identity  Couraea  In  higher 
education  will  become  more  Interchangeable 
aiwnng  the  Inatltutlona  In  Maryland  and 
there  will  be  a  coocertad  and  organlaed  ef- 
fort toward  foU  artMulatloo. 

The  slate  wlU  play  an  ever-Increasing  part 
In  the  operation  and  managemept  of  the  eot- 
legee   as  the   slate   assumes   more  and   mors 
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responsibility  for  post-secondai^  education. 
There  will  be  Increased  emphasis  on  uniform 
accounting  In  the  fiscal  operation  of  the  col- 
lege. Increased  federal  support,  particularly 
for  specialized  programs  and  services,  wtu  be 
an  Important  adjunct  to  the  financial  opera- 
tion of  the  college. 

TTie  governance  of  the  college  wUl  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  Board  of 
trustees.  There  wUl  be  a  greater  need  for  the 
collage  staff  to  continue  Its  concerted  efforts 
tu  work  together  and  take  advantage  of  the 
clloukte  of  democratic  administration  which 
is  essential  in  these  daya  In  addition.  It  will 
be  essential  that  students  participate  in  the 
activltlea  of  the  college  aiKl  become  a  part  of 
the  decialon- making  proceaoea  Participation 
by  ail  these  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity will  serve  to  support  the  prealdent  of 
the  college  in  the  adminlatration  of  the  col- 
lege under  the  policies  formulated  by  the 
Board  of  Ttuatece. 

U  in  the  next  decade,  the  changes  pro- 
jected here  come  to  pass,  the  college  will 
reach  a  new  level  of  service  to  Ita  students 
and  the  ooDimuntty  by  which  Allegany  Com- 
munity College  WlU  offer  new  dimensions  In 
learning  to  prepare  men  and  wonwn  for  the 
excitement  and  satisfaction  of  creaUve  lives. 


HUGO   L    BLACK 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NKW    TOKX 

IN  THg  HOUSg  OF  REPRgSENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Americans  everywhere  in  paying  tribute 

to  Justice  Hugo  Black.  He  beUeved  that 
the  Constitution,  as  written,  stands 
above  any  considerations  of  public  poli- 
cy or  fairness,  and  that  no  Indlvldiml, 
be  he  policeman.  President,  or  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  tbe  right  to 
engraft  tiis  or  her  own  notions  of  such 
elusive  criteria  onto  that  document. 

Justice  Black's  unswerving  devotion  to 
tiie  Constitution  continued  even  in 
death,  for  at  his  request,  mourners  pay- 
ing their  respects  at  the  funeral  home 
last  week  were  offered  copies  of  the 
pocket  edition  which  he  carried  with 
him  day  In  and  day  out 

Though  he  was  perhaps  better  known 
for  the  ringing  dissents  which  later 
were  adhered  to  by  the  Court,  the  opin- 
ions which  he  wrote  on  the  Court's  be- 
half cover  the  greatest  issues  o<  this 
century.  Issues  which  remain  very 
much  with  us  today. 

Justice  Black  wrote  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  In  the  Everson  case,  which 
reaffirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  wall 
which  the  first  amendment  erects  be- 
tween church  and  state  In  a  few  weeks' 
time,  we  will  be  asked  to  consider  wheth- 
er that  wall  should  remain  unbreached. 
Justice  Black  often  voted  to  protect  oirr 
Nation  against  such  a  breach,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  courage  to  do  the 
same. 

Another  Hugo  Black  opinion  whose 
words  arc  very  much  with  us  today  is  that 
rendered  in  Youngstown  against  Sawyer, 
the  steel  mill  seixurc  case  of  1963.  There, 
he  wrote  that  Presidential  power  extends 
only  so  far  as  the  Constttutioa  permits, 
and  that  there  is  no  inherent  authority 
of  that  office.  Twenty -one  years  later,  we 
are  strucdtnc  dafl^  with  the  assertion 
that  the  President  can  conduct  a  terrible. 
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seemingly  endless  war  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  procedure,  we 
have  Hugo  Black's  opinion  in  the  historic 
case  of  Gideon  against  Walnwrtght, 
which  extended  to  the  States  the  sixth 
amendment's  guarantee  of  right  to  coun- 
sel in  felony  cases.  Although  he  was  never 
able  to  convince  a  majority  of  the  Court 
that  the  14th  amendment  extends  the 
entire  BlU  of  Rights  to  the  States,  his 
tenure  on  the  Court  saw  most  of  its  pro- 
visions so  extended  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  elements  of  due  process  of  law. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Justice  Black's 
constitutional  philosophy  was  his  belief 
that  the  first  amendment's  protection  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  absolute — that  "no 
law"  means  no  law.  This  theory,  too. 
never  has  commanded  a  majority,  but 
its  adoption — which  I  hope  will  someday 
occur — would  be  the  greatest  tribute  to 
Hugo  Black. 

In  a  time  when  tlie  phrase  "strict  con- 
structionist" has  become  a  euphenai&m  for 
"cooservative,"  the  record  of  Hugo  Blsu:k 
as  a  true  strict  constructionist  is  one 
which  does  our  Constitution  proud.  His 
shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill. 


JOHN   MADIGAN— NEWS 
SSSSSSSEVENTY-EIGHT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILJLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  mort 
than  30  years  John  Madlgan  has  been 
Interviewing  the  biggest  newsmakers  of 
the  world.  There  is  probably  no  man  who 
knows  more  about  electronic  Journalism 
than  John  Madigan. 

In  Kn  extremely  Interesting  article  in 
the  September  19  edition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  magazine.  Mr.  Madigan  re- 
calls some  of  the  memorable  moments  of 
his  outstanding  career. 

John  Madigan  was  a  pioneer  on  CBS' 
"Pace  the  NaUon"  and  NBC's  'Meet  the 
Press."  In  f£w;t,  Mr.  Madigan  was  the  an- 
chor pfuielist  on  the  first  "Pace  the  Na- 
tion" back  in  1954. 

We  in  Chicago  are  fortunate  that  Mr 
Madigan  can  be  seen  and  heard  often  on 
the  CBS  affiliate — WBBM  television  and 
radio.  There  Is  nothing  more  familiar  to 
Chicago  radio  listeners  today  than  hear- 
InR  John  Madigan  Identifying  his  radio 
station  In  stentorian  tones:  "WBBM — 
News  SSSSSSSeventy-eight." 

Mr.  Madlgan's  insight,  experience,  and 
knowledge  have  made  him  one  of  our 
great  reporters  apd  commentators.  His 
nostalgic  recollections  provide  an  out- 
standing Journal  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Madlgan's  article 
follows : 

Nixon.  BLaNNCsT.  OiMsano.  Au  and  Ms 

VtTESAN    INmiVIIWIII    JOHN    MADIGAJf    ■w-^l.ij» 
THB    no    NAMCa    AND    imOaABLS    MOMENTS 

rsOM  ma  to  tzaks  on  tkw  ivrws  PA>»ri.-TALK 
SHOW  cncuTr 

(By  John  Madigan) 
Prealdent  Nison  dldat  know  how  to  smlls 
.   .    .   Prooldent    Kennedy    playad    with    his 
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tie  .   Adlal   Stevenson  got   angry  at  the 

questions  .  .  .  Krishna  Menon  was  the  mean- 
est .  .  .  Konrad  Adenatier  was  the  nicest  .  .  . 
King  Hussein  bad  the  best  voice  .  .  .  Abba 
Eban  the  best  diction  .  .  .  Muhammad  All 
was  the  most  obnoxious  .  .  .  Joseph  McCarthy 
smirked  .  .  .  Allen  Oinsberg  had  the  fouleat 
tongue  .  .  .  CJIore  Vidal  waa  the  bitchiest  .  .  . 
Or  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  calmest  .  .  . 
Adlal  Stevenson  HI  had  the  sweatiest  palms 
.  .  .  and  three  guests  were  In  a  deadheat  at 
overtmblblng. 

TTiafs  a  sketchy  sum-up  of  20  years  on  the 
question-end  of  television  and  radio  news- 
panel  and  discussion  pnsgrams :  Face  the  Na- 
tion, Meet  the  Press,  At  Random,  Target 
News.  City  Desk,  At  Issue,  Press  Conference. 
Reporters"  Roundup.  I  plan  no  award  cere- 
mony. Viewers  and  listeners  may  disagree 
with  my  selections  Several  more  categories 
could  be  included.  Such  as  the  windiest: 
Was  It  Hubert  Humphrey  or  Wayne  Morse? 
Some  future  historian  or  political  scientist 
wUl  probably  Investigate  the  value  of  the 
role  that  news-panel  and  news-dlacusslon 
programs  have  played  in  our  government  and 
society — from  Whlttaker  Chambers'  revela- 
tions ...  so  long  ago  ...  to  Sen.  Henry 
(Scoop)  Jackson's  disclosure  this  p>ast 
March,  when  he  sco<q>ed  his  colleagues  and 
the  White  House  by  ref>ortlng  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  deploying  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlsallee. 

These  programs  have  a  way  of  making 
hard  news,  or  dressing  up  an  old  story,  or 
developing  sharp  controversy — all  of  which 
is  frequently  Infuriating  to  print  reporters. 
And  sometimes  to  a  guest.  Or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Kennedys,  their  relatives. 

John  Pltzger&ld  Kennedy,  because  of  his 
hospitalization  for  his  war-incurred  back  in- 
jury, was  the  only  senator  not  on  record  on 
the  censure  vote  on  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  In 
December,  1954.  Amazingly,  Kennedy's  pub- 
lic position  was  still  not  known  on  that  sun- 
ny Sunday  evening,  July  1,  1956,  when  we 
broadcast  live  on  Pace  the  Nation  on  the 
CBS  network.  At  the  time,  Kennedy  was  ma- 
neuvering for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation at  the  Democratic  Convention  just  a 
few  weeks  away 

About  two-thirds  thru  the  program.  1 
asked  hun  how  he  would  have  voted  on  the 
McCarthy  matter  had  he  been  on  the  floor 
Kennedy's  facial  response  signaled  a  trace 
of  surprise,  mayt>e  anger.  Boston,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  had  been  a  strong  McCarthy 
town.  Kennedy  wasn't  anxious  for  any  home- 
town enemies.  He  answered,  but  wasnt  di- 
rectly responsive.  We  pressed  htm  and  he 
finally  said  he  agreed  with  the  Senate's 
verdict. 

After  the  program,  sipping  a  drink  In  the 
producer's  office,  we  talked  politics.  Kennedi 
gave  no  sign  that  he  was  upset,  but  he  kne^ 
how  the  papers  would  play  his  answer,  espe- 
cially In  Boston.  And  they  did.  Brother  Bobby 
Kennedy,  typically,  didn't  take  It  as  well.  A 
few  weeks  later.  In  the  center  aisle  of  the 
crowded  convention  In  Chicago.  Bobby  chal- 
lenged me  on  the  matter.  Told  me  I  bad 
thrown  Sen.  Jack  a  low  blow.  We  argued 
briefly.  Friends  broke  it  up. 

The  Kennedy-McCarthy  issue  was  more  in- 
teresting than  sensatiotukl.  The  latter  word 
could  describe  Teamster  Union  president 
Dave  Beck's  confession  of  peculation  on  Face 
the  Nation  on  March  17.  1967. 

Sen.  John  McClellan's  committee  had  been 
hanunerlng  away  at  the  Teamsters  Beck 
(Jimmy  Hoffa  was  to  come  later)  was  the 
major  target  He  was  scheduled  to  take  the 
stand  on  Capitol  HUl  a  few  days  later.  Our 
TV  p>anel  flew  to  Taooma  to  do  the  program 
Ir  an  ante-room  before  the  broadcast  we 
were  tipped  off  by  one  of  Beck's  lawyers  that 
if  we  aaked  Beck  whether  he  had  ever  bor- 
rowed any  money  from  the  Teamster*  Union, 
we  would  get  acme  surprising  answers. 

So  we  did.  Back  admitted  that  be  had  bor- 
rowed  ueacly   tMO,000  from   the   union  over 
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10  years,  without  paying  a  cent  of  interest 
and  without  any  collateral  Thla  waa  Beck's 
first  public  response  to  chargsa  that  he  had 
used  union  tunds  for  his  personal  uae  The 
revelation  made  Important  news  across  the 
country.  Beck  and  his  sU'ateglsta  wanted  it 
that  way  Ttiey  knew  that  McClellan  and 
Bobby  had  uncovered  the  loans  and  were 
prepared  to  make  them  public  with  a  bang 
when  Beck  took  the  stand  By  volunteering 
the  information  on  network  TV,  Beck  was 
able  to  take  the  pLay  away  from  his  tor- 
mentors 

Thus,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most 
unlikely  guests — at  least  according  to  their 
image — can  be  uncommonly  cooperative 

My  wife  answered  the  telephone  in  our 
home  In  Chevy  Chase.  Md..  one  Sunday  night 
in  1953  It  was  Sen  McCarthy's  wife,  Jean. 
The  senator  wanted  to  talk  with  me  I  picked 
up  the  phone,  not  knowing  what  to  expect 
In  a  cheery  voice,  so  unlike  his  attack-stance 
at  hearings  or  in  speeches.  McCarthy  said  he 
had  reaUy  enjoyed  appearing  on  the  Meet 
the  Press  program  on  NBC  which  we  had  Just 
broadcast  a  couple  of  hours  earlier. 

This  surprised  me,  because  I  had  really 
gone  after  him.  McCarthy  went  on  to  explain 
that  he  liked  my  tough  questions  because 
tbey  gave  him  a  chance  to  cocne  on  strxtng 
and.  he  said,  made  him  oome  off  better  witfc 
the  viewers  at  home.  lAter,  1  learned  that 
McCarthy  bad  told  liSrry  Splvak  that  be- 
cause I  was  also  Irlah -Catholic  and  working 
for  Hearst  | at  the  time),  my  tough  questions 
to  the  world's  most  protnlnent  and  contro- 
versial Cooimunist-honter  took  on  more 
validity  than  if  they  had  come  from  a  re- 
porter of  different  background  who  worked 
for  a  liberal  oi  lefUst  paper. 

Gov  George  Wallace  at  Alabama  is  another 
flre-eater  who  is  extremely  gracious  and  co- 
operaUve  off -stage. 

Channel  a's  At  Randan  shared  blm  with 
another  program  aeveraj;  yean  ago.  Producer 
Dan  O'Connell  didn't  trust  the  opposition 
and  sent  associate  producer  Margo  Nuss- 
baum  to  their  studios.  Wallace's  aide  told 
her  that  someone  had  advised  the  governor 
not  to  appear  on  otir  program  with  Saul 
Alin&ky.  At  the  taplng-break.  Miss  Noas- 
baum  walked  on  the  set  and  told  Wallace 
that  we  would  drop  Allnsky  U  he  Inslated 
She  escorted  Wallace  out.  Behind  them  the 
wife  of  the  program  s  host  asked.  "How  bra- 
zen can  you  get?"  and  someone  reportedly 
muttered  that  If  Miss  Nussbaum  ever  tried 
that  again  shed  regret  It.  When  WaUace 
arrived.  I  was  able  tc  tAtk  him  Into  appear- 
ing with  Allnsky  They  tore  into  each  other 
At  one  point  Allnsky  told  WaUaoe  he 
wouldn't  vote  for  him  for  dog-catcber.  Wal- 
lace replied  that  he  bad  indeed  once  run 
for  that  position.  Still  angry  as  he  left  the 
studio.  Wallac*  commented  to  Miss  Nuss- 
baum that  he  shouldn't  have  appeared  with 

that     ■Communist '      then     quickly 

turned  to  her  and  aaid.  "Excuse  me.  sweeUe 

A  few  years  later,  in  1968,  WaUace  refused 
to  tape  with  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  1 
couldn't  persuade  him  Jackson  glowered  in 
the  wings,  awaiting  his  turn. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  pattern  on 
whether  people  of  dlfTM^nt  viewpoints  wUi 
sit  doa-n  together.  1  was  siirpriaed  shortly 
after  the  sniper-kUling  of  the  two  policemen 
at  the  Cabrlnl -Green  pro>ect  when  HUD  Sec- 
retary Romney  said  he'd  leave  the  studios 
rather  than  go  on  with  CHA  Chairman 
Charles  Swibel  I^e  latter  left  instead,  with- 
out making  any  fuss. 

Some  years  ago  far -right  Kent  Courtney 
walked  off  a  live  broadcast  saying  he  woul<i 
no  longer  sit  next  to  Sid  L«as,  anuwar  ac- 
tivist. Lens  just  laughed. 

A  delegation  of  American  Legioni^aire*: 
flanked  the  angry  Selective  Service  Dtracior 
Liewls  Herabey  the  day  we  acheduisd  hun 
to  appear  with  Father  Daniel  Bemgan.  now 
In  prison  and  named  as  a  co-eon^>irator  in 
the   Ktitnger    boaab-aud-kidnap   caas.   Her- 
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sbey  said  "No"  and  was  going  to  walk  out. 
We  taped  the  two  separately. 

Dr  S  I.  Hayakawa  had  no  such  qualmB 
a!x>ut  appearing  wlt^^  Michael  Klonsky,  thea 
head  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety He  never  lost  his  cool,  not  even  when 
Kionaky  called  him  a  "racist  pig."  Replied 
Dr.  Hayakawa,  "At  least  you  didn't  call  me 
a  white  racist  pig   ' 

Stokely  CarmJchfcel,  surely  more  radical 
than  Klonsky.  Indulged  In  no  such  outra- 
geous behavior  In  a  long  exchange  with 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party,  in  July,  1966  Both  were  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  of  confrontation. 
For  m.ore  than  an  hour  they  debated  the 
theories  of  "Black  Power  '  and  "White  Su- 
premacy "  Seldom  did  either  raise  his  voice. 
Both  said  that  integration  would  never  work, 
and  disparaged  white  liberals  who  urged  In- 
tegration. "You  and  I  will  b«  shooting  at  each 
other  one  of  these  days.  '  Rockwell  predicted 
Carmlchael  agreed.  Instead.  It  was  one  of 
Rockwells'  own  followers  who  later  shot  him 
to  death. 

I  considered  their  confrontation  so  dramat- 
ic that  I  later  suggested  to  CBS  officials  that 
It  be  shown  In  other  cities  A  vlde<j-tape  wat 
sent  to  New  York.  Management  decided 
against  the  Idea.  I  was  told  they  did  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  sensationalizing  and. 
perhaps,  of  stlrnng  up  racial  hatreds."  I 
asked  a  couple  of  times  for  permission  to 
rerun  It  In  Chicago.  The  answer  was  the 
same. 

Another  decision  on  rerun,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  came  after  the  bitter  debate  on 
At  Random  in  1964  between  Charles  Percy 
and  William  Scott,  live  on  a  Saturday  night 
when  both  were  running  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  governor.  The  two  candidates 
accused  each  other  several  times  of  lying 
Each  finally  wound  up  demanding  that  the 
other  take  a  lie  test.  And  the  Democrats 
were  watching!  No  sooner  did  the  Kerner- 
Percy  campaign  get  underway,  than  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Chris  Vlahoplus.  the  gover- 
nor's press  secretary  He  wanted  a  copy  of 
the  program,  anticipating  with  DeriKX-ratlc 
glee  future  showings  of  Scott  and  Percy  call- 
ing each  other  liars  and  demanding  He  tests. 
Company  policy  prohibited  granting  the  re- 
quest. Kerner  didn't  need  It  anyway.  He  won 
handily.  After  this  Percy  was  so  emotionally 
exhausted  that  he  was  still  In  his  chair  on 
the  set  SI  me  U)  minutes  after  Scott  and  his 
manager  Sam  WUwer,  had  left  the  studio. 
His  eyes  seemed  glazed  He  kept  asking  aides. 
•'How  did  I  do?"  But  he  soon  regained  his 
composure.  Republican  politicians  generally 
credit  that  debate  with  giving  Percy  several 
thousand  votes. 

The  recent  death  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
recalls  the  time  that  our  appearance  together 
on  network  prime  time  almost  cost  me  my 
Job  In  the  Washington  bureau  of  Newsweek 
magazine 

Dewey  was  the  guest  on  a  CBS  panel  pro- 
gram broadcast  the  night  of  Oct.  17.  1966, 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  Presidential 
election.  The  big  Issue  was  the  continuing 
debate  over  the  proposed  cesKatlon  of  H- 
bomb  tests,  first  ral.sed  by  .\dlal  -Stevenson 
Six  months  earlier  In  a  s;>eech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Dewey 
and  I  got  Into  a  spin  red  exchange  on  the 
subject.  I  made  the  mistake  of  shaking  my 
bead  "No"  and  of  holding  my  hands  to  my 
Xaoe  In  disbelief  at  his  answers.  I  didn't 
realize  it  at  the  time,  but  the  program's  dlrec- 
•tor  had  switched  to  a  split  screen — Dewey 
talking,  me  reacting. 

Newsweek's  publisher  Malcolm  Mulr  asked 
CBS  for  a  screening  In  New  York  the  next 
day.  after  a  Democratic  elevator  operator  at 
Ne'wsweek  told  him  how  Madlgan  "murdered" 
Dewey,  and  Republican  luncheon  com- 
panions asked  him  If  that  was  some  sort  of  a 
Commiinlst  he  had  In  Washln«:ton,  abusing 
Thomas  Dewey. 

Publisher  Mulr  watched  tb«  screMilng  la 
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suppressed  rage,  then  ordered  me  fired. 
Cooler  heads  prevailed,  warned  that  some- 
one like  Drew  Pearson  would  use  the  firing  to 
blast  Newsweek  for  "Its  Republican  bias." 
Instead,  an  all-stafTer  memo  was  sent  out 
stating  that  Newsweek  wanted  to  maintain 
Its  impartiality  In  the  campaign — therefore, 
no  employes  should  appear  on  any  more 
panel  programs  until  after  the  election.  The 
order  cost  me  $126.  the  fee  I  would  have  re- 
ceived for  questioning  Secretary  of  Slate 
.John  Poster  Dulles  on  Pace  the  Nation  the 
following  Sunday.  Peter  Llsagor  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Dally   News   took   my   place. 

There  was  another  occasion  about  the  same 
time  when  Anthony  Lewis  of  the  New  York 
nmes  and  some  other  Washington  corre- 
spondents lost  fees  aftt'T  they  had  appeared 
jn  a  news  panel.  Martha  Rountree.  having 
sold  Meet  the  Press  to  Larry  Splvak  a  few 
years  earlier,  started  a  new  program  called 
Martha  Rountrees  Press  Conference  on  ABC 
The  first  guest  was  Alty  Oen.  Herbert 
Brownell.  There  were  12  panelists  Lotiklng 
for  a  new  gimmick.  Miss  Rountree  had  talked 
Brownell  Into  opening  the  program  with  a 
hard-news  announcement 

The  attorney  general  dropped  a  bombshell: 
He  announced  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  seek  a  monopoly  Indictment  the  next 
week  against  the  motor  coach  division  of 
General  Motors.  GM  didn't  like  It.  of  course. 
Some  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
and  editors  agreed  that  such  staging  by  gov- 
ernment was  highly  unusual.  If  not  unethical. 
We  hadn't  known  that  Browiiell  would  open 
with  any  news  announcement.  Nonetheless, 
the  Times  ordered  Lewis  not  to  accept  his 
$\25  fee,  and  a  couple  of  other  news  shops 
did  the  same  Miss  Rountree  dropped  the  gim- 
mick m  future  programs. 

James  ( Scott y)  Reston  of  the  Times  blew 
a  newspanel  fee  Just  by  not  showing  up  for 
a  live  Sunday  afterntxin  Pace  the  Nation 
broadcast  It  would  hardly  l>e  worth  mention- 
ing, except  the  program  was  on  CBS.  Where 
was  Reston.  having  forgotten  about  the  pro- 
gram? At  a  party  at  the  home  of  CBS"  Eric 
Severeld ! 

Live  programs  can  cause  problems  other 
than  bad  attendance  Particularly  If  they  are 
late  at  night  and  guests  show  up  somewhat 
free  and  easy  In  spirit. 

The  late  Chicago  Judge  Augustine  Bowe 
wt«  a  guest  on  At  Random  early  Sunday 
morning  when  the  discussion  got  around 
to  whether  a  jjerson  ahould  use  "black." 
"Negro"  or  "cclored "  Judge  volunteered 
that  It  didn't  make  much  difference,  went 
on  to  say  that  many  nationalities  even  have 
acceptable  nicknames,  such  as  calling  a  Pole 
a  "Polack." 

Talk  about  an  early-day  Splro  Agnew!  The 
switchboard  operator  ran  out  of  hands  try- 
ing to  handle  Indignant  calls  from  people 
of  Polish  extraction.  And  then  the  letter- 
wrlUng  started  not  Just  to  Bowe.  but 
to  Congressmen  Rostenkowskl.  Klucynskl, 
Puclnskl  and  Derwlnskl  Judge  Bowe  wrote 
a  letter  of  apology  to  each  of  the  offended, 
explaining  that  he  meant  no  offense  and 
swearing  that  he  would  never  appear  on  a 
late-night  television  program  again. 

Poet  Allen  Ginsberg  Is  the  type  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  today's  dlscvisslon 
programs  are  taped  In  one  such  session  In 
1968  he  used  the  same  four-letter  word  over 
and  over,  knowing  full  well  that  It  would  be 
bleeped  out.  Ginsberg  wrote  me  later,  com- 
plained that  he  has  "shouted  too  little"  on 
the  program,  pointed  out  that  he  had  used 
tlie  four-letter  obscenity  only  In  quoting 
Mayor  Daley  and  police  who  had  man- 
hauidled  him.  said  the  pnigram  had  been 
loaded  with  people  who  collaborated  with 
the  "police  state."  described  me  as  "a  per- 
son of  weak  character,  a    goixl  German  '  " 

With  few  exceptions,  foul  words  have  been 
the  only  cause  for  deletion.?  In  programs  In 
whloh  I  have  been  Involved  One  exception 
was  when  Richard  Cain  was  a  guest  and  a 
few  words  were  removed  to  protect  the  del- 
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Icate  balance  of  Free  Press  and  Pair  Trial. 

I  Cain  Is  now  In  prison  ) 

Some  people  still  have  the  idea  that  taped 
programs  cause  leas  lively  discussions  Prob- 
ably Just  the  reverse  is  trua.  Guests  are 
more  relaxed  and  inclined  to  be  less  cau- 
tious In  a  Utplng  seesion  But  among  the 
apf>arently  nervous  In  the  ranks  of  the 
prominent,  live  or  taped.  Is  Sen  Adlal 
Stevenson  His  hands  quickly  become  soaked 
with  perspiration  But  he  handles  himself 
well  and  I  don't  know  whether  his  uneasi- 
ness Is  evident  to  the  viewers. 

Stevenson's  late  father  gave  the  Impression 
that  he  didn't  care  for  panel  or  discussion 
programs  at  all  The  Face  the  Nation  panel 
new  to  Chicago  from  Washington  so  Steven- 
son could  give  sort  of  an  opposition  "state 
of  the  Union"  report  on  Jan    8.  1956. 

Behind  his  desk-tc^  nameplate,  Stevenson 
had  a  stack  of  research  cards  dealing  with 
President  Elsenhower's  administration  The 
panelists,  however,  gi>ent  considerable  time 
questioning  Steven.son  about  his  candidacy 
for  a  second  Presidential  nomination.  He 
showed  Irritation  when  I  p>olnted  out  that 
he  had  lost  Illinois  to  Elsenhower  by  more 
than  350,000  votes  In  1962  He  responded  that 
he  had  carried  his  home  state  by  575  000  t<jr 
governor  In  1948  Of  course,  the  '48  race  for 
governor  had  no  relationship  to  the  upcom- 
ing '56  Presidential  run. 

After  the  program,  at  a  party  given  by 
Channel  2's  Les  Atlass,  Stevenson  asked  me 
In  the  presence  of  several  people,  "Why  did 
you  ask  such  silly  questions'"  He  was  smil- 
ing. I  smiled  back  and  replied.  "Why  did  you 
give  such  silly  answers?'"  We  i>tu-ted  friends 
and  remained  so. 

But  other  encounters  with  guests  weren't 
so  fleeting.  In  1964,  Sen  Barry  Ooldwater 
and  author  Gore  VIdal  appeared  together 
on  At  Random.  Vldal  seemed  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  It.  Goldwater  was  obviously  upset  and 
complained  later  to  the  aides  who  had  agreed 
to  the  scheduling.  But  last  year  at  the  con- 
clusion of  another  taping,  with  which  Vldal 
was  displeased,  he  blurted  out :  "I  shouldn't 
have  come  back  on  this  program  The  last 
time  I  was  here  you  said.  'Has  that  sheeny 
playwright  shown  up  yef'  "  I  felt  like  slap- 
ping Vldol's  wrist  Instead.  I  explained, 
politely  but  angrily,  that  the  report  ■was  un- 
true, that  the  word  wasn't  In  my  vocabulary. 
But  Vldal  Insisted.  "One  of  the  people  with 
me  heard  you  say  It.  and  I'm  not  even  Jew- 
ish ■• 

Sen.  J  William  Pulbrlght  had  a  different 
objection  Face  the  Nation's  producer,  Ted 
Ayers,  scrubbed  me  one  Sunday,  quoting  Pul- 
brlght as  saying  I  was  "too  tough."  Rhodes 
Scholar  F\ilbrlght  didn't  fear  me  on  Intel- 
lectual grounds.  He  prefers  psknellsts  who  ore 
more  esoteric 

TTie  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  has  attacked  me  In 
speeches  at  Operation  Breadt>asket  meetings, 
has  called  me  a  "low-lifer  "  In  objecting  to 
views  I  expressed  In  (ximmentarlee  on  WBBM 
Newsradlo  78  But  we  never  had  any  prob- 
lems on  panel  programs  In  I96B,  Jackson 
showed  up  to  tape  At  Randc>m  the  day  after 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  osstuelnated. 
with  Dr  King's  blood  stlU  on  his  shirt.  It 
made  for  a  dramatic  program,  but  might  have 
looked  stagey 

You  cant  control  everything 

Sybil  Leek  the  witch,  wore  a  chameleon- 
pin  on  her  dress,  that  Is,  I  thought  It  was  a 
pin  until  it  started  to  crawl  into  my  lap 

Perennial  Presidential  candidate  Harold 
Stassen  showed  up  with  a  reddish  toupe  In 
'68  I  didn't  realize  It  was  a  debut,  and  missed 
the  scoop  The  Washington  press  corps  re- 
ported his  "rug"  OS  new,  with  pictures,  three 
days  later. 

Former  Ambassador  John  Lodge,  brother 
of  Henry  Cabot,  started  to  punch  a  friend  of 
a  draft-reslster  guest  who  accosted  him  In  the 
hall,   but   said   It   was   beneath   his   dignity. 

In  New  York,  December,  1955.  clgar- 
chompln,  gold-toothed,  hlgh-button-shoed. 
gravel -voiced  Oeorge  Meony  reported  on  the 
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newly  nawged  AFI^-^HO  .  .  .  apjx^nUy  ob- 
livious of  the  makeup  girl  dabbing  bis  bead 
wlh  a  pcnrder  puff. 

At  the  United  Nations.  October.  1»M.  In- 
dia's V  K.  Krisbna  Xenon  called  ua  panelists 
"simple"  on  the  olr. 

Police  oAoers  suddenly  showed  up  during 
the  ll*e  after -midnight  taping  of  At  Random 
to  bodyguard  Judge  Hubert  Will  after  a 
threatening  telephone  call  to  police  head- 
quarters from  two  men  who  said  they  were 
watching  the  program  In  ttoetr  downtown 
hotel.  rootB  and  were  gdng  to  kill  the  Judge 
when  be  left  tbe  studio.  Nothing  happened. 

Rlcbord  Nlxoo  Uugbed  oflably  as  the 
makeup  man  applied  the  paneake  and  I  re- 
minded bim  be  was  reenactlng  the  Chicago 
scene  of  tbe  1060  debate  dlaoxter.  But  be 
couldnt  seem  to  snlle  as  well  once  we  got  on 
the  set. 

There  Is  one  aim  pie  formula  for  putting  to- 
getber  a  sucoessful  news-panel  or  diecusrion 
p>rogrmm:  "Big  Names  and/ or  Important 
TojxlCB."  Tbe  "big  names  "  Is  the  big  problem. 
The  competition  between  programs  Is  tre- 
mendous. And  luck  Is  a  big  factor.  The  most 
sought-after  guests  are  available  only  oc- 
casionally Thus  you  take  them  when  you  can 
get  them.  Yet  events  over  which  they  have 
little  or  no  control  may  make  them  more 
ne-wsworthy  the  day   after  their  api>earanc«. 

Men  In  public  life  usually  try  to  stay  on 
good  terms  with  aU  the  programs,  seeking 
only  wide  exposure  and  fairness.  But  Just  as 
a  few  ofBclols  leak  stories  to  newsmen  sharing 
their  views,  so  do  they  sometimes  play  favor- 
Itee  In  deciding  what  TV  or  radio  program 
to  appear  on.  It  osed  to  Infuriate  one  com- 
peting program  when  It  hod  to  share  David 
Ben -Our  Ion  and  Abba  Ebon  with  At  Random, 
while  not  being  able  to  work  out  equal  time 
when  we  booked  King  Hussein. 

Some  guests  build  up  points  by  their  ready 
availability  Hubert  Humphrey,  before  be- 
coming Vice  President,  was  Just  such  an 
ace-ln-tbe-hole.  Producer  Ted  Ayers  of  Pace 
the  Nation  was  always  locked  In  competition 
with  Larry  Splvak  oi  Meet  tbe  Press  for  a 
blg-uame  guest.  The  one  who  failed  to  land 
him  could  call  Humphrey  out  of  his  Chevy 
Chase  bathroom  and  he'd  hurry  down  to  the 
studio  It  paid  off — building  up  obligations 
on  which  Humphrey  could  collect  In  the 
future. 

The  coonpetltlon  beta-een  programs  can  get 
a  little  rugged:  telling  a  potential  guest  that 
the  opposition  program  has  a  reputation  for 
bios  or  prejudice  .  .  .  Implying  that  hard- 
news  or  column  coverage  or  advertising  Is 
part  of  the  deal  .  promising  s  Ilttle-shot 
friend  of  a  big-shot  that  youTl  use  him  later 
If  he  helps  land  the  big  shot  .  .  playing  up 
ethnic  or  religious  connections. 

The  competition  even  extends  to  Journalist 
panelists.  May  Craig.  Dick  Wilson  and  Pete 
Brandt  were  early  regulars  on  Meet  the  Press. 
It  was  understood  they  wouldn't  accept  In- 
vitations on  Face  the  Nation  when  it  started 

Meet  the  Press  began  using  me  In  1953. 
CBS  otnclals  took  note  and  offered  to  use 
me  regularly  on  Face  the  Nation  If  I  would 
agree  not  to  appear  any  more  on  Larry 
Splvak  s  program  I  agreed,  but  with  a  one- 
week  delay.  Face  the  Nation  premiered  In 
1954  with  the  controversial  Sen  McCarthy, 
and  asked  me  to  be  the  anchor  panelist  I  had 
previously  agreed  to  fly  to  Chicago  that  week- 
end when  Illmols  candidates  for  senator, 
Paul  Dotiglas  and  Joe  Meek,  would  appear 
on  Meet  the  Press.  After  that  program.  I  told 
Splvak  that  I  could  not  be  with  him  anymore. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  given  me  the 
showcase  where  CBS  spotted  me.  s:.ggested  I 
was  making  a  mistake.  Indicated  he  didn't 
think  Face  the  Nation  would  lost.  We  parted 
friends  and  stui  are 

A  network  news-panel  or  discussion  pro- 
gram differs  from  a  Chicago  program  only  In 
the  pay  scale  being  higher  The  preacrlptlon 
Is  tbe  same  for  both:  Do  your  bomervark. 
Don't  let  the  guest  filibuster  Be  tough  with- 
out being  rude.  Use  follow-up  questions   Re- 
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member  that  a  fellow  panelist  may  be  the 
"What  Makes  Sammy  Run?  "  type.  Cut  him 
down  early. 

Moderating  a  discussion  program  U  much 
more  difficult  than  asking  queBtlcca  on  a 
panel,  as  Random's  19M-87  Emmy  cited  its 
"careful  balancing  of  opposing  viewpoints 
on  complex  Issues."  The  two  questions  view- 
ers asked  most  frequently  were:  ""Why  Is  the 
show  on  so  late?"  and  '"How  do  you  keep  from 
getting  Involved  personally?"  The  answer  to 
the  first  qtiesUon  beloncB  to  management. 
The   second    Is   mine 

It  Is  frustrating  to  try  and  stay  neutral, 
or  at  least  to  be  prudent  in  laying  on  a  beavy 
or  light  bond.  I  usually  try  to  help  the  person 
In  trouble,  or  outnumbered,  to  help  regain 
balance.  A  moderator  doesnt  always  suc- 
ceed, in  the  opinion  of  advocate  viewers.  But 
If  you  don't  struggle  for  fairness  you  most 
surely  will  upset  the  '"careful  balance"  you 
hope  you  programmed.  A  troublesome  sit- 
uation occurs  when  you  cover  three  or  foiir 
Issues  on  one  program.  The  balance  on  the 
first  couple  of  subjects  may  be  perfect.  Then 
you  switch  topics  to  find  the  lineup  Is  now 
five  to  two.  You  slipped  up  In  the  prior 
screening  I  Also,  In  20  years  of  news-oriented 
programs,  I've  always  tried  not  to  spend  any 
time  wltb  tbe  guests  beforehand  in  order  to 
avoid  any  conversation  or  requea*  which 
might  prejudice,  or  take  the  edge  off,  tbe 
broadcast. 

News-panel  and  discussion  programs  are 
probably  here  to  stay.  It  is  unforttmate  that 
they  don't  draw  tbe  audiences  that  tbe 
nightly  network  talk  shows  do,  with  their 
theatrical  and  sports  stars  sharing  stage  with 
more  slgraflcont  guests.  Well  never  know 
whetber  serlotis  news-panel  and  discussion 
programs  can  draw  larger  audience  f  Sunday 
sports  knocked  the  net-work's  Meet  the  Press 
and  Face  the  Nation  out  oi  tbe  afternoon 
box]  until  someone  gives  tbem  s  prolonged 
test  In  better  time  spots. 

Regardless,  tbe  satisfaction  comes,  at  least 
to  me.  In  knowing  you  have  an  InvoU'ed  and 
Interwted  audience  Even  if  it  Isn't  large  In 
numbers. 


OHIO    RIVER    VALLEY— RICHEST 
IN    THE    WORLD 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KUf  I  ULKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Virginia  Compact,  of  1787,  whereby  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
United  SUtes,  the  great  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, Virginia  retained  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ohio  River  throughout,  except  a 
small  portion  In  Pennsylvania 

This  noble  stream  starts  at  Pittsburgh 
and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers.  The 
stream  extends  from  Pittsburgh  to  its 
joinder  with  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  HI.. 
find  the  adjacent  Kentucky  shores. 

The  Ohio  River  has  about  30  locks  and 
dams,  and  has  a  minimum  9-foot  current 
depth  throughout  its  1,000-odd  miles. 
Every  portion  of  the  stream  is  navigable. 
Thereby,  a  mighty  volume  of  trade  and 
commerce  is  provided,  over  which  vast 
tows  of  steel,  coal,  and  other  minerals,  as 
well  as  merchandise  and  other  articles 
of  commerce  are  tratisported  in  both 
directions. 

The  shores  of  the  stream,  for  the  most 
part,  are  lined  by  wide  vales  and  high 
hills  and  ridges  throughout.  At  all  sea- 
sons, the  outlook  from  steamboat,  tow. 
and  smaller  craft  is  most  picturesque  and 
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rewarding.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  this  is 
especially  true  because  of  the  autumnal 
shades  of  color  which  flaunt  above  the 
hlUx  and  vales. 

The  Ohio  River  has  become,  with  its 
valley,  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
Nation,  and  Its  valley  is  now  considered 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  worth  of 
its  farms  and  factories  is  commanding. 

The  congressional  district  I  represent 
begins  on  the  east  with  Pendletcm  County 
and  contains  the  Kentucky  coontieB  lin- 
ing the  southward  shores  of  the  river,  to 
include  Jeflerson  County — ^in  which 
Louisvilie  Is  situated — and  to  the  low 
watermark  of  the  northerly  shores  of  the 
river. 

A  former  Congressman  from  the 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  Coimty  district, 
Maurice  H.  "Hiatcher,  who  reached  his 
101st  birthdaj'  on  August  15  last,  yet 
survives  and  is  verj'  active  in  various  lines 
of  endeavor  of  general  welfare  character. 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  while  he  was  in 
Congress,  during  his  five  terms  of  tenure, 
he  was  chosen  by  Speaker  Longworth  as 
one  of  three  Representatives  of  the  House 
to  represent  that  body  In  the  f  OTinal  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  9  foot 
stage  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  that  capacity, 
he  and  his  wife  traveled  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Louis\'ille  on  the  official  steamer  in- 
volved. 

At  every  lock  and  dam  site,  large 
crowds,  with  one  or  more  brass  bands  in 
attendance,  a  hospitable  reception  was 
given.  This  was  true  throughout  the  more 
than  1,000  miles  of  celebration. 

President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  joined  the 
official  party  at  Cincinnati  where  a  local 
program  was  rendered  in  which  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver participated. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  Hoovers  joined  the 
official  group  and  proceeded  to  Louisville, 
where  a  veritable  deluge  awaited  them. 

In  January  1933,  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher  visited  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  flew  as  far  as  Cincinnati  on 
their  return  to  Washington.  The  flight  to 
them  was  of  great  Interest  throiighout 
and  most  inspiring. 

The  first  years  of  their  married  life 
were  spent  in  the  Canal  Zone,  where  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Ca- 
nal Commission  and  Civil  Crovernor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  during  the  construction 
era  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Their  home- 
ward flight,  especially  that  portion  where 
the  Ohio  River  was  contacted,  inspired 
the  Congressman  to  write  a  poem  about 
the  great  stream  in  question.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture concerning  this  great  waterway  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  CoifCRissioh  al 
Record 

Accordingly  under  leave  granted  1 
include  the  poem  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks: 

Ohio  Rtves 

Most   noble  stream!   O   wondrous   thorough- 
fare' 
Thy  sources  He  In  eastern  watersheds, 
A  thousand  miles  southwest  thy  waters  bear 
To  Join  the  Mississippi.  Thy  Valley  spreads 
In  fertile  bounds;    lUled  ar-   lU   breadths 
with  beds 
Of  min'rals,  vast,  in  it  tbe  web  U  spun 
Of    great     commerce;     lt«    transportation 

threads 
Lead   ev'rywhere    Indeed,  thy  current   run 
Athwart   the   richest   vale   that  lies   bene^tb 
the  auni 
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In  traffic  worth  and  b««uty.  •  we«tem  Rhine 

Art  thou;  In  All  things  else  fully  excelling. 

Lo!  with  a  glory,  all  apart,  does  thou  shin*. 

with    majesty   and   aspect   all-oocnpelUng  I 

Upon  thy  breaat  the  fleets  are  ever  swelling. 

And  fruitage,  rich,  of  mine,  field  aj^id  shop  are 

borne 

Upon    thy    tides     Tlie    mllUone    who    are 

dwelling 
Along  thy  shores,  In  loyalty  are  sworn 
To   thee,    although    the   havocs   of    thy   flood 

they  mourn. 
Full  thirty  giant  locks  and  dams  control 

Thy   sweep   to  aid   our   navigation's   need; 
But  many  mighty  streama  their  waters  roll 
Into  thine  own.  Our  people  thus  must  heed 
Thy  flood-time  force,  and  curb  it  aa  a  steed. 
Untamed,  to  serve,  alone,  the  gen'ral  good. 
A  broaden'd  study  and  survey  must  lead 
To  some  solution  of  that  wlUch  long  has 
stood, 
A  menace,  which  the  nation  may  remove,  and 

should. 
Adown  the  lordly  Rhine  the  Mate  and  I 

One  lime  did  voyage  thru  a  summer's  day 

We  watched  the  mammoth  tows  of  trafHc  ply 

Upon  the  stream.  We  saw  the  shadows  play 

O'er    oa.stIed    height    and    vineyard    slojje. 

Away 

The  scenee  of  beauty  spread:  o'er  all  the  aJr 

Of  legend  and  romance  did  rest    The  sway 

Of  eptxjhs  old  and  dim  yet  lingered  there, 

And  gave  to  all  we  saw  appearance  doubly 

fair. 
Prom    Pittsburgh's    famed    triangle    to    the 
Palls. 
Upon    the    Stream    the    Trav'ler    and    his 
Mate 
Once  Journeyed    One  of  the  various  calls 
To  duty  brought  him  lo  participate 
In  functions  planned  to  mark  and  celebrate 
Completion  of  the  nine-foot  stage  design 
Thruout  the  River's  length.  Thus,  on  a  date 
Prescribed,  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  line. 
Official,  the  trip  began,  upon  a  morn  benign. 
Twas   in   the   gentle   .Autiimn.    and   its   hues 
Enriched   the  field  and   forest.   Thru  each 
hour 
The  eye  was  blest  by  wealths  of  lovely  views 
Of   stream    and    glade,    and    dear    belated 

flow'r. 
Towns    and    cities    greeted    us;    mill    and 
tow"?. 
And  warehouse  lined  the  shores:  many-a  lock 
Gave  us  descent:   the  hills  uprose  In  pow'r. 
And    filled   our   hearts   with   awe.  At   last, 
to  dock 
Above  the  Palls,  we  came,  within  a  cloud- 
burst shock. 
Ah,  how  It  rained,  and  rained,  and  ralnedl 

It  seemed 
That  NoaJi's  Flood,  at  last,  would  loae  its 
fame. 
Of  such  Importance  was  the  event  deemed. 
That  hither  to  the  Celebration  came 
The  NATIONS  President,  to  speak  the  aim 
Of  the  great  work  under  oommemoratlon. 
The  folk  at  Louisville  bowed  low  In  shame 
At  the  Inhospitable  Inundation. 
Which  marred  the  night's  address  with  sorest 

desecration. 

The  twain  of  us  have  sailed  the  Hellespont, 

That  classic  link  which  binds  historic  seas. 

Its    lesser    width    our    courage    would    not 

daunt, — 

For  both  of  us  have  S'wum,  with  gentle 

ease. 
Ohio's  broadest  tides,  when  current,  breeze. 
And  chill  of  freshet,  gave  an  added  zest 
To  that  we  did.  adventure's  urge  to  please. 
The  crossing  back  and  forth,  with  naught 
of  rest. 
Brought  no  discomfort,  nor  e'en  taxed  us  of 

our  best. 
And  so.  methlnl-  ,  Leander's  fabled  feat 

At   Abydoe,   and   that   of   Byron's   there, — 
Tho  dramatized  so  well,  cannot  compete 
(But.   like   our  own.   dissolve   In   thlnneet 

air') 
With  Channel  s-wlms:    nor  may  they  e'en 
compeiro 
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with   oountleee   deeds   which   moderns   may 
achieve 
In  this,  our  day    Bold  athletes  everywhere 
Outstrip   the  ancients;    but  can  scarce  re- 
ceive 
The   bright.   Immortal   wreaths    which   fond 
rcrmance  may   weave. 


SLOVENIAN   FESTIVAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. October  10,  1971,  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Slovenian  descent  living  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  celebrated  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  tiieir  independence  gained 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  on 
October  29.  1918 

Also  observed  on  this  day  was  the  21st 
anniversary  of  con.secutive  broadcasting 
for  Dr.  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  producer  of 
the  Slovenian  radio  program  heard  week- 
ly on  WEDC  in  Chicago  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  to  him  my 
warmest  congratulations  on  reaching  this 
milestone  in  his  broadcasting  career,  as 
well  as  to  commend  him  for  his  many  fine 
contributions  over  the  years  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  community. 

Dr  Leskovar  not  only  has  given  out- 
standing service  to  the  Slovenian-Ameri- 
can Radio  Club,  but  also  has  been  active 
in  many  t  ivic.  educational,  religious,  and 
social  endeavors  in  the  Chicago  area.  His 
efforts  have  to  a  great  extent  helped  to 
preserve  the  proud  Slovenian  heritage 
and  to  bring  together  the  Slovenian  peo- 
ple. 

The  other  distinguished  oEQcers  of  the 
Slovenian -American  Radio  Club  who 
have  given  years  of  devoted  service  to 
their  fellow  citizens  are:  PYank  Mikec. 
vice  president;  Mary  Poys  Lauretig,  sec- 
retary: Alma  Helder,  treasurer:  Steph- 
anie Osterman.  recording  secretary: 
Roman  Possedi,  Sr.,  sergeant  at  arms: 
Otmar  Tasner,  Michael  Fleischliacker, 
and  Minka  Grasich,  auditors;  Prank  A. 
Schonta.  cultural  narrator;  Corinne 
Leskovar.  direi-tor  of  special  events: 
Joseph  Osterman.  Fred  Orchek,  Anna 
Tasner,  Frank  Kamer,  Frances  Maxwell, 
Anton  Skamperle,  Ludvik  Jelenc.  Jerome 
Soukal,  Ursula  Krasnik,  and  Frank 
Gerzel,  directors. 

Slovenia  is  located  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope and  is  one  of  six  republics  of  Yugo- 
slavia. During  the  course  of  their  long 
and  impressive  history,  the  Slovenians 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  their 
courage  in  the  face  of  adversity,  their 
strength  and  intreiud  fortitude,  and  their 
dedication  to  their  religious  and  cultural 
traditions.  They  have  fought  with  valor 
to  preserve  their  identity,  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  inherent  right  of  self- 
determination.  Although  overshadowed 
by  strong  and  dominant  neighbors,  the 
Slovenians  have  stood  fast  in  defense  of 
the  values  and  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Many  Slovenians  have  found  tlieir  way 
to  America  and  have  demonstrated  their 
abilities  by  contributing  to  the  cultural, 
political,  and  social  enrichment  of  our 
country.  We   are   fortunate   to   have   In 
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America  today  more  than  400.000  Amer- 
icans of  Slovenian  descent,  many  of 
whom  have  won  recognition  because  of 
their  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 
Among  these  distinguished  Slovenian- 
Americans  are  the  Honorable  John  A. 
Blatnik,  Congressman  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Minnesota,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  Ludwig  J.  Andol- 
sek,  able  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission;  the  Honorable 
Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  the  11  th  District 
of  Michigan,  who  serves  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee ,  the  Honorable  Joe  Skubitz  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kansas,  who  serves  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee;  and  the  Honor- 
able Frank  J  Lausche.  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  five-term  Governor 
of  the  State. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
Slovenian-Americans.  In  Chicago  last 
Simday.  the  Slovenians  celebrated  their 
Festival  E>ay  with  a  cultural  program  of 
traditional  Slovenian  music,  food,  and 
costumes.  Featured  in  their  program  was 
one  of  Europe's  top  performing  and 
recording  ensembles,  the  Slovenski  In- 
.strumentalnl  Kvintet  with  singers 
Danica  Filipic  and  Inge  Brugeman.  Their 
program  included  traditional  Slovenian 
folksongs  and  alpine  melodies. 

Also  included  in  the  program  was  the 
reading  of  a  proclamation  adopted  by 
Chicago's  City  Council  and  signed  by 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  designating 
Simday,  October  10  as  Slovenian  Day 
in  Chicago,  That  proclamation  was  read 
by  this  year's  Miss  Slovenian  Day.  or 
"Gospodichna  " — 18-year-old  Margie 

Matkovich. 

Honorable  Vito  Marzullo,  sponsor  of 
this  proclamation  and  alderman  and 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  where  many  Slovenians  reside, 
joins  me  in  extending  best  wishes  to  the 
Slovenian  people  on  the  occasion  of  their 
53d  anniversary  celebration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  their  homeland.  May  they 
continue  the  traditions  that  have  made 
the  Slovenian-Americans  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  great  country. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  1971 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  12,  1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day for  the  first  time  this  year,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  recognize  this  day  as  an 
Important  event  in  the  history  of  tliis 
great  country  of  ours. 

The  year  1492  will  certainly  be  remem- 
bered by  everyone  who  gives  any  thought 
to  history.  The  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Columbus  marked  a  milestone 
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In  the  record  of  m&n's  existence  on  the 
earth.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Christopher 
Columbus  haa  been  a  true  iDspiratlon  for 
all  men  of  adventurous  spirit,  since  his 
fateful  discovery  500  years  ago.  He  has 
always  been  a  symbol  of  adv«ntiire. 
courage,  and  triumph  against  adversity 
for  all  generations. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  course,  adventure, 
and  love  for  Ood  that  led  Columbus  into 
discovering  a  new  world.  By  his  inspira- 
tion others  will  be  encouraged  to  discover 
new  horizons,  and  thereby  benefit  all 
mankind.  We  should  be  thankful,  on  the 
first  year  of  national  celebration  of  this 
man's  endeavor,  that  the  determination 
of  these  men  was  strong  enough  to  make 
this  perilous  voyage  across  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  ocean  to  begin  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


JOBS  AND  INEQUALITY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICRIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  DIOG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew  F. 
Brimmer,  member.  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  gave  an 
extensive  economic  progress  report  on 
blacks  in  America,  when  he  spoke  at  the 
62d  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
July  6,  1971.  Governor  Brimmer,  an  emi- 
nent black  economist,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject "Jobs  and  Inequality — Progress  and 
Stagnation  in  the  Quest  for  an  Open 
Society."  I  am  pleased  to  share  the  text 
of  Governor  Brimmer's  remarks: 
BoAao  or  Oovesnoks  or  the 

Peoerai.  Rxsehve  SrSTElf, 
Washington,  DC.  July  7, 1971. 
Hon.  CuAaLEs  C.  Dices.  Jr., 
HoiLSe  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAx  CoNCKESSMAM  Dicos :  Shortly  after 
you  telephoned  this  morulng.  I  talked  to 
Oovernor  Brimmer  He  was  indeed  flattered 
and  grateful  for  the  gesture  that  you  are 
going  to  take.  He  a&ked  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  mood  of  the  Convention  has  been  very 
good  so  far. 

As  you  requested.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  his  remarks  at  the  62nd  Annual  Oonven- 
tlon  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
People. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ToNSA  PuQUA  Goodman. 

Adrninistrative  Assistant 

to  Goiernor  Brimmer. 

Jobs  and  Ikequaijtt 
pkocress  and  stagnation  in  thi  ql-est  rob 
an  op«n  socuttt 
(By  Andrew  F  Brimmer) 
(Note. — I  am  grateful  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons for  assistance  In  the  preparation  of 
these  remarks.  Mr  'WUllam  H.  Brown,  in. 
Chairman.  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  lEEOC) ,  arranged  for  me 
to  obtain  statistics  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  Title  V^I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  At  the  Board,  Messrs.  Peter  J.  Peddor 
and  James  T.  Campbell,  lU,  displayed  con- 
siderable Imagination  In  designing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  computer  programming  which 
made  it  poeslble  to  use   the  EEOC  data    Mr. 


James  R.  Wetzel  assisted  with  the  analysis  at 
the  behavior  of  unemployment  virion p  non- 
whites  over  tne  business  cycle.  Miss  Harriett 
Harper  had  the  main  reeponsl bill-  of  match- 
ing the  detailed  Industry  employment  data 
from  EEOC  with  data  from  the  19TO  Census. 
She  also  helped  at  several  other  stages  of  the 
project.) 

I  would  be  honored  at  any  time  to  receive 
an  Invitation  to  address  an  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  I  was  asked  to  do  so  on  this  oc- 
casion— and  to  have  the  additional  privilege 
of  presenting  the  68th  Splngarn  Medal.  This 
Award — the  highest  mark  of  recognition  that 
this  Association  can  bestow — Is  reserved  for 
Negro  Americans  whose  accomplishments 
have  been  truly  outstanding.  The  man  sin- 
gled out  for  the  citation  this  year  has  regis- 
tered his  achievements  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics— as  well  as  In  the  fields  of  religion 
and  social  development.  So  In  honoring  him. 
you  broadcast  a  message  to  this  Nation — but 
especially  to  the  black  community — that  la 
clear  and  unmistakable:  genuine  economic 
advancement  Is  the  key  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  most  cherished  aspirations  of  the  Negro 
in  America. 

Since  I  share  this  conviction.  I  decided 
that  the  best  way  for  me  to  respond  to  the 
NAACP's  Invitation  is  to  share  with  you  my 
own  concern  about  the  outlocA  for  economic 
progress  among  black  people  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the 
apparently  declining  emphasis  on  job  oj>por- 
tunltles — In  contrast  to  a  rising  demand  for 
expanded  Of^portunltles  for  blacks  to  own 
and  manage  their  own  businesses.  In  express- 
ing this  concern.  I  mast  hasten  to  add  that — 
while  I  personally  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  many  of  the  numerous  pro- 
grams ^Imed  (hopefully)  at  Increasing  busi- 
ness ownership  by  blacks — I  believe  that 
those  black  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
vinced that  they  can  succeed  In  business 
should  have  a  chance  to  try  their  luck.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  must  also  empha- 
size that  the  vast  majority  of  black  people- 
as  Is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  vhe  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole — must  work  for  a  liv- 
ing This  means  that  their  true  interest  lies 
In  the  opening  up  of  genuine  employment 
opportunities  and  In  accelerating  occupa- 
tional upgrading. 

In  citing  this  need,  I  am  not  overlooking 
the  evidence  of  eooiiomlc  progress  that  Is  all 
around  us:  reflecting  the  considerable  Im- 
provements In  education  and  skills  and  the 
lessening  of  racial  discrimination  in  numer- 
ous Industries,  black  people  have  made  no- 
ticeable strides  In  the  last  decade.  These 
gains  can  be  traced  in  their  stronger  em- 
ployment sltxiatlon  and  the  decline  In  their 
unemployment  rates,  as  well  as  In  the  rela- 
tive improvement  In  their  share  of  total  in- 
come. 

Nevertheless,  a  closer  examination  of 
trends  in  Negro  employment  in  major  in- 
dustries and  government  service  during  the 
1 960 "8  reveals  a  mixture  of  progress  and 
stagnation  which  shows  that  we  stUl  have  a 
long  road  to  travel  before  black  people— and 
other  minority  groups — achieve  truly  equal 
opportunities  In  an  open  society.  During  the 
last  month  or  so.  I  have  had  underway  such 
an  examination,  and  the  results  of  the  In- 
quiry suggest  that  the  amount  of  progress 
has  been  most  uneven : 

In  the  last  decade.  Negroes  made  noticeable 
strides  In  total  white  ooHar  employment,  but 
the  gains  were  concentrated  among  clerical 
workers.  Sizable  improvements  occurred  In 
professional  and  technical  occupatioivs.  Their 
relative  proportion  as  managers  and  ofTlclals 
was  virtually  stagnant 

The  share  of  blue  collar  Jobs  held  by 
Negroes  also  rose  somewhat  However,  the 
gains  centered  In  semiskilled  factory  Jobs. 
Small    improvements    were    recorded    among 


craftsmen     and     other     hlghly^kUled     cat- 
egories 

Among  major  Industries,  the  pace  of 
progress  varied  substantially.  In  general. 
whM-e  blacks  have  found  a  aignlOcant  num- 
ber of  openings  In  particular  industries,  they 
have  usually  been  in  blue  ooliar  and  service 
Jobs.  The  few  exceptions  have  Included  oom- 
munlcatl<Mis,  banking,  and  Insurance 

In  the  area  of  public  employment.  Negroes 
have  gained  somewhat  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  Job*  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Nevertheless,  they  have  made  little 
headway  in  moving  Into  the  higher  grades. 
While  the  situation  Is  hard  to  document  In 
the  case  of  State  and  local  governments,  it 
appears  that  blacks  and  members  of  other 
minority  group*  flill  have  little  chance  to 
compete  for  the  better  paying  positions  on 
public  payroUs 

■Within  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Negroes  and  other  mlncalty  groupe  con- 
stitute nearly  one-flfth  of  the  total  employ- 
ment Here  also,  however,  they  are  con- 
centrated mainly  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
salary  structure  With  respect  to  managers 
and  officials,  the  System  appears  to  have 
made  only  slightly  more  progress  than  bank- 
ing generally — and  it  seems  to  be  about  in 
line  with  Industry  as  a  whole. 

But  my  assessment  of  the  Negro's  quest  for 
equal  employment  has  not  been  entirely 
backward  looking.  I  have  also  looked  ahead 
through  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  and  I  see 
a  number  of  reasons  to  be  optimistic- 

The  present  decade  will  bring  considerable 
expansion  in  economic  opportunities  How- 
ever, these  openings  will  require  a  much 
higher  level  of  education  and  many  of  them 
will  be  in  fields  which  blacks  tra'dmonally 
have  not  entered  Consequently,  young  black 
people  will  have  to  acquire  a  wide  range  of 
new  skills  while  striving  to  narrow  the  edu- 
cational gap  between  Negroes  and  white 

But  equally  critical  Is  the  need  to  press 
on  with  the  campaign  to  eradicate  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  racial  dlscrlmlnsllon. 
This  need  exists  in  government — at  all  levels 
— a."i  well  as  in  private  lndustr>- 

In  the  short-run  however  I  am  less 
optimistic  about  the  outlook  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blacks — along  with 
others  in  the  national  economy  Unemploy- 
ment among  Negroes  climbed  relatively  more 
slowly  than  It  did  for  all  workers  during  the 
recent  recession,  but  the  level  for  blacks  Is 
still  almost  double  that  for  the  total  labor 
force.  Moreover,  reflecting  the  uncertain 
prospects  for  the  total  economy.  I  believe 
we  should  not  expect  to  see  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  emplojTnent  aituallon 
for  blacks — or  for  the  total  labor  force— 
for  quite  some  time. 

Because  of  this  rather  pessimistic  out- 
look for  employment  a  number  of  observers 
have  been  calling  for  greater  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy (by  temporary  tax  or  spending  meas- 
ures). In  the  face  of  persistent  Inflation, 
still  others  have  urged  the  adoption  of  spe- 
clflc  policies  to  restrain  increases  in  wages 
and  prices.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  endorsed  a  number  of  times  the  Idea  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  machinery  (built 
around  a  prices  and  wages  review  board)  to 
strengthen  the  Government's  hand  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation. 

Speaking  for  myself — and  not  necessarily 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  -I  must  say  that  I  personally  see  a 
good  deal  of  merit  In  the  suggestions  which 
hold  that  the  e<x>nomy  does  require  an  extra 
boost  at  this  time 

I  will  amplify  these  general  conclusions  In 
the  rest  of  these  remarks. 

Long-Run   Trends  in  Employment 
The  economic  progress  of  Negroes  can  be 
traced  in  the  trends  of  the  labor  force,  em- 
ployment    and     occupational     advancement 

during   the   la^t   decade    In   1970,   there  were 
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e  a  million  nonwhlt«8 '  In  the  labor  force — 
meaning  that  they  were  holding  Job«  or  ««ek- 
Ing  work.  This  was  a  rise  of  about  one-Ofth 
slnc«  1960,  a  raoe  of  Increaae  somewhat  fast- 
er than  for  whites  and  for  the  total  labor 
forc«  However,  employment  of  nonwhlte* 
rose  more  rapidly  than  It  did  for  all  em- 
ployees I  by  2'2  p»r  cent  to  8  4  million  for  the 
former  compared  wllh  Itf'j  per  cent  to  78  8 
million  for  the  latt«r)  Expressed  differently, 
while  nonwhltes  represented  about  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  In  both 
1960  and  1970,  their  share  of  the  gains  In  em- 
ployment during  the  decade  was  somewhat 
larger:  they  accounted  fi>r  near  12  per  cent 
of  the  employment  growth,  although  they 
held  Just  over  10  percent  of  the  Jobs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  (See  Table  1,  at- 
tached.) 

.^dvancemen":  in  the  range  of  Jobe  held  by 
N^roes  in  the  last  decade  was  also  notice- 
able. This  w.is  particularly  true  of  the  Im- 
provements lu  the  hlghe.st  paying  occupa- 
tions Between  1960  and  1970,  the  number  of 
nonwhltes  in  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions increased  by  131  per  cent  (to  766  thou- 
sand I  while  the  Increase  In  the  total  was 
only  49  percent  (to  11.1  million  i  Nonwhltes 
bad  pro^fresaed  to  the  point  where  they  ac- 
counted for  8  9  per  cent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment In  theee  top  categories  In  the  occupa- 
tional structure  In  1970.  compared  with  4  4 
per  cent  In  1960.  They  got  J\ist  over  9  per  cent 
of  the  net  Increase  In  such  Jobs  over  the 
decade.  During  this  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  nonwhlte  managers.  ufUclals  and  j>ro- 
prletor3  (the  second  highest  paying  cate- 
gory) rose  two-thirds  (to  297  thousand)  com- 
pared to  an  exf>anslon  of  17  per  cent  ( to  8  3 
million  I    for   all   employees   !n   this   category. 

In  the  1960's.  nonwhlte  workers  left  low- 
paying  Jobs  in  agriculture  and  household 
service  at  a  rate  two  to  three  times  faster 
than  did  white  workers  The  number  of  non- 
whlte farmers  and  farm  workers  dropped  by 
63  per  cent  (to  328  thousand)  In  contrast 
to  a  decline  of  about  40  per  cent  (to  3.1  mil- 
lion) for  all  persons  in  the  same  category 
Nevertheless.  In  1970,  nonwhltes  accounted 
for  about  31  per  cent  of  employment  In  agri- 
culture, slightly  more  than  their  share  In 
1960  when  the  proportion  for  nonwhltes  was 
19  per  cent.  The  exit  of  nonwhltes  from  pri- 
vate household  employment  was  even  more 
striking  During  the  last  decade  the  num- 
ber of  nonwhltes  so  employed  fell  by  about  34 
per  cent  (to  852  thousand),  the  correspond- 
ing drop  for  all  workers  was  only  21  per  cent 
(to  18  million)  Although  roughly  half  of 
all  hotisehold  workers  were  nonwhlte  in  1960. 
the  ratio  had  declined  to  Just  over  two-flfths 
by  1971.  The  number  of  black  nonfarm  labor- 
ers declined  (by  9  per  cent  to  866  thousand) 
over  the  last  decade,  but  the  total  number 
of  laborers  rose  somewhat 

Nevertheless,  as  already  Indicated,  the  ac- 
celerated movement  of  nonwhltes  out  of 
the  positions  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupa- 
tional pyramid  did  not  flow  evenly  through 
the  entire  occupational  structure  For  ex- 
ample, nonwhltes  In  1970  still  held  about 
1  5  ftiUlon  of  the  service  Jobs  outside  private 
households — most  of  which  require  only 
modest  skills.  This  represented  almoet  one- 
fifth  of  the  total — slightly  more  than  the 
proportion  In  1960.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
nonwhltes  holding  seml-sklUed  operative 
Jobs  (mainly  In  factories)  rose  by  42  per 
cent  (to  about  2.0  million)  during  the  decade, 
compared  with  an  expansion  of  only  16 '.^  per 
cent  (13  9  million)  for  all  workers  The  result 
was  that  nonwhlt-e*'  share  of  the  total 
Climbed  from  13  per  cent  to  over  14  i>€r  cent 
Taken  together,  these  two  cat^egorles  of  low- 
er-skilled Jobs  (chiefly  In  factories  or  In  non- 
bousehold   services)    accounted    for   a   some- 
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what  larger  share  (42  per  cent)  of  total  non- 
whlte employment  In  1971  than  they  did  In 
I960 — when  their  share  w««  about  38  per 
cent.  In  contrast,  among  all  employeee  the 
propt>rtlon  was  virtually  unchanged — 37  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  and  38 
per  cent  at  Its  close. 

While  nonwhltes  made  substantial  progress 
during  the  19flOs  In  obtaining  clerical  and 
sales  Jobs— and  also  registered  noticeable 
gains  as  craftsmen — their  occupational  cen- 
ter of  gravity  remained  anchored  In  those 
positions  requiring  Ittle  skill  and  offering  few 
opportvinllles  for  further  advancement.  At 
the  same  time.  11  Is  also  clear  from  the  above 
analysis  that  blacks  who  are  well-prepared  to 
c-ijmpete  for  the  higher-paying  positions  In 
the  upper  reachee  of  the  occupation  struc- 
ture have  made  measurable  gains.  Neverthe- 
less, compared  with  their  overall  participa- 
tion In  the  economy  ( 1 1  per  cent  of  total  em- 
ployment), the  occupational  deficit  In  white 
collar  employment  averaging  40  per  cent- 
remains  dl.sturtalngly  large  These  contrasting 
experiences  wUhln  the  black  community  em- 
phasl/.e  strongly  the  point  I  made  at  the  out- 
set the  campaign  for  Improved  Job  oppor- 
tunities Is  far  from  won — and  must  be  pur- 
sued with  renewed  dedication 

Uneven  Pattern  of  Equal  Opportunity  in 
fruJuJfry 

The  rate  at  which  American  industry  has 
opened  employment  opportunities  for  blacks 
and  other  minorities  have  varied  greatly  over 
the  last  decade,  and  the  overall  picture  Is 
extremely  mixed.  In  general,  however,  the 
representation  of  blacks  remains  heaviest  in 
the  relatively  low-wage  Industries  or  In  those 
Industries  with  large  concentrations  of  low- 
and  seml-skllled  occupations  The  small 
number  of  exceptions  U?  this  pattern  api>ear 
to  be  indu.strleg  In  which  the  leading  firms 
have  a  substantial  amount  of  direct  contact 
with  consumers  At  the  .same  time,  some  oJ 
these  same  Industries  are  also  onee  In  which 
public  regulatory  bodies  play  a  major  role 
In  determining  the  framework  within  which 
firms  operate  At  the  margin,  this  factor  may 
also  exert  a  slight  influence  In  favor  of  lessen- 
ing discrimination  In  employment. 

C^miprehenslve  statLstlca  showing  the  cur- 
rent racial  pattern  of  employment  In  Ameri- 
can industry  will  not  be  available  until  the 
detailed  tabulations  of  the  1970  C«nau3  have 
bepn  completed  Comparable  tabulations 
were  prepared  from  the  1960  Census  Partly 
to  bridge  thl.s  gap-  -and  to  obtain  a  rough 
Indication  of  the  racial  distribution  of  em- 
ployment In  principal  Industries — arrange- 
ments were  made  to  draw  on  the  Information 
reported  annually  to  the  U.S.  Equal  Bin- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission  (EECX^) 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  These  data  are  far  from  comprehensive, 
and  they  are  also  subject  to  a  number  of 
reporting  limitations  -  Including  limited  cov- 
erage of  small  firnvs  and  the  lack  of  reports 
for  governments  and  educational  Institu- 
tions.' Nevertheless,  the  EEXX:  data  do  pro- 
vide a  broad  outline  of  employment  pattern* 
and — when  compared  with  statistic.*  from  the 
1960  Censtis — they  also  give  a  general  Indi- 
cation of   trends  over  the  last  decade 

We  have  used  the  EEOC  data  for   1969  to 
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'  Negroee  constitute  about  93  per  cent  of 
all  nonwhltee;  other  races  Included  are 
American  Indians  and  Oriental*. 


•  However,  the  reports  do  cover  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  total  employment  In  some 
Industries  About  three-quarters  of  total  em- 
ployment In  manufacturing,  transportation, 
communication,  and  electric  and  gas  utilities 
are  reported,  and  well  over  one-half  of  the 
total  in  mining,  and  In  finance.  Insurance 
and  real  estate  Is  covered  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reports  cover  only  about  one-third  of 
total  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  In  services  Just  under  one-fifth 
of  contract  construction  employment  Is  cov- 
ered. Coverage  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  ETEOC  data  are  discussed  further  In  the 
notes  to   the  attached  Appendix  Table. 


estimate  the  share  of  Negro  and  other  minor- 
ity group  employment  In  twelve  occupational 
categories  In  60  Industries.  Similar  calcula- 
tions for  nonwhlte  employment  in  I960  were 
also  undertaken.  The  results  of  both  sets 
of  calculations  are  shown  In  the  attached 
Appendix  Table 

The  highlights  of  the  resulu  are  Illus- 
trated In  T^ble  2  The  Information  shows 
Negro  employment  as  a  percentage  of  total 
employment  In  selected  occupations  In  20 
Industry  groups  Each  of  theee  Industries  baU 
at  letist  600.000  total  employees  In   1969. 

These  statistics  seem  to  pupp<^>rt  the  con- 
clusion stated  above  where  blacks  have 
found  a  significant  number  of  openings  In 
particular  Industries,  they  have  usually  been 
In  blue  collar  and  service  fields  For  example, 
in  1969.  Negroes  accounted  for  9  5  per  cent 
of  the  EEOC  reported  employment.  Hoiwever, 
they  made  up  13  per  cent  of  all  blue  collar 
employees  and  27  per  cent  of  all  service 
workers — but  they  held  only  4  per  cent  of 
all  white  collar  Jobs  Within  the  white  collar 
group.  Negroes  represented  only  1  '.^  per  cent 
of  managers  and  (jfflclals.  5  '■j  per  cent  of  the 
technicians  and  6  per  cent  of  all  office  and 
clerical  workers.  In  the  blue  collar  category, 
they  constituted  5  per  cent  of  the  craftsmen, 
13  per  cent  of  the  op)eratlves  and  22  per  cent 
of  the  laborers. 

The  extent  of  black  employment  varied 
greatly  from  Industry  to  Industry.  Of  the 
20  Industries  shown  In  Table  2.  they  were 
concentrated  most  heavily  In  steel  and  other 
primary  metals  (13  6  per  cent)  of  total  em- 
ployment) (textile  mills  ( 12  8  per  cent) ,  and 
food  processing  (12  4  per  cent).  They  also 
had  somewhat  more  than  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  totAl  Jobs  in  transpxirtatlon 
equipment  manufacturing — mainly  automo- 
biles 110  4  per  cent)  and  apparel  and  other 
textile*  (10.3  per  cent).  However.  In  all  of 
these  Industries,  the  fatrly  high  employment 
ratios  for  blacks  refiected  almost  entirely 
their  concentration  In  blue  collar  and  service 
occupations. 

The  lowest  employment  ratios  for  Negroes 
among  the  30  Industries  were  found  In  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  (5  2  per  cent)  and  non- 
electrical machinery  (5  6  p)er  cent)  .  The  ratio 
In  printing  and  publishing  was  also  fairly 
low  (  6  3  l>er  cent )  Among  these  three  groups, 
however,  the  Negro's  share  of  white  collar 
employment  differed  significantly  In  non- 
electrical machinery,  they  held  only  I'j  per 
cent  of  such  Jobs  (the  second  smallest  pro- 
portion among  the  20  Industries),  compared 
with  34  per  cent  In  the  utilities  and  37 
per  cent  In  printing  and  publishing. 

The  Industries  In  which  blacks  have  made 
the  largest  relative  gains  In  occupational  up- 
grading are  communications,  banking,  and 
Insurance  In  the  case  of  communications 
(dominated  by  telephones  and  radio  and  TV 
broadcasting) ,  Negroes  represented  7  4  per 
cent  of  total  employment  and  they  held  8.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  white  collar  Jobs:  with- 
in the  latter  category,  they  had  114  per  cent 
of  the  office  and  clerical  positions  Negroes 
also  represented  71-3  p>er  c«nt  of  total  employ- 
ment In  banking,  and  they  held  e'j  per  cent 
of  the  white  collar  positions — Including  8 
per  cent  of  the  office  and  clerical  Jobs. 
AmoiiK  Insurance  carriers,  they  occupied  Just 
over  6  p)er  cent  of  all  Jobs.  S'j  per  cent  of 
the  white  collar  8lot«.  and  made  up  8  per 
cent  of  the  office  force 

Still  other  features  of  the  position  of  blacks 
In  American  Industry  are  put  Into  sharp  re- 
lief by  the  data  In  Table  2.  At  least  one  of 
these  should  be  mentioned  before  I  conclude 
this  part  of  these  remarks  While  none  of 
the  Industries  listed  show  an  outstanding 
record  of  advancing  blacks  to  managerial  and 
official  positions,  the  situation  In  electric  and 
gas  utilities,  non-electrical  machinery,  tex- 
tile mlUs,  and  railroad  transportation  Is  par- 
ticularly distressing  In  each  of  these  Indus- 
tries, black  managers  and  officials  represent 
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only  V^  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  employees 
In  this  category  The  "best"  recx^d — whloh  to 
far  from  "good" — was  In  educational  eerv- 
Ices  (where  the  ratio  wae  3.6  pver  cent). 

Again,  the  results  of  this  survey  of  racial 
employment  patterns  In  American  industry 
point  to  an  Inescapable  conclusion :  our  In- 
dustrial leadership — while  they  have  made 
noticeable  strides — is  still  falling  In  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  equality  of  employment  op- 
portunities In  this  country.  Thus,  the  task 
of  devising — and  enforcing — effective  pro- 
grams to  reach  this  goal  remains  to  be  done. 
Black  people  and  other  minorities — and  or- 
ganisations such  as  the  NAACP — must  not 
slacken  in  their  own  respK>nslbllity  to  see 
that  this  goal  Is  kept  high  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Nation's  priorities 

Employment  opportunitiet  in  the  public 
sector 

While  I  have  dwelt  on  the  employment 
status  of  blacks  In  private  Industry,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  still  unsatisfactory  situation 
In  public  service.  Historically,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  employed  Negroes  (esf>eclally  of 
those  In  professional  positions)  has  been  on 
the  public  payroll  than  has  been  true  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  For  example, 
while  Negroes  represented  about  10  per  cent 
of  total  employment  In  nonfarm  occupa- 
tions In  private  Industry  In  1970.  they  ac- 
counted for  16  per  cent  of  all  civilian  em- 
ployees m  the  Federal  Government  More- 
over, while  Federal  employment  absorbed  3.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force, 
about  46  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  civilian 
Jobs  were  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

Behind  these  overall  statl.stlcs  Is  an  even 
heavier  reliance  by  Negroes  on  the  public 
sector  for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
better  Jol)8  they  hold  The  extent  of  this  re- 
liance was  fully  documented  In  the  1960 
Census  of  Population  In  that  year,  public 
enjployment  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
level  accounted  for  about  10.2  per  cent  of 
total  employment.  The  percentage  of  non- 
whltes so  employed  was  roughly  the  same, 
9.9  per  cent  However,  while  Just  over  one- 
third  of  all  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers were  employed  by  public  agencies,  nearly 
three-fifths  of  nonwhlte  workers  In  the  same 
occupations  were  employed  by  such  agencies 
Of  course.  In  each  case,  public  employment 
was  heavily  weighted  by  the  large  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools 

But  aside  from  education,  the  much 
greater  reliance  of  Negroes  on  the  public 
sector  for  white  collar  Jobs  is  still  noticeable. 
For  Instance.  In  1960.  about  1  in  8  of  all 
salaried  managers  worked  for  public  insti- 
tutions, but  the  ratio  was  1  in  6  for  non- 
whltes. About  17  per  cent  of  the  nonwhlte 
engineers  worked  for  government  bodies 
compared  with  only  7  percent  for  white  en- 
gineers. For  accountants,  the  ratios  were  one. 
third  for  non  whites  and  only  13  per  cent  for 
white  accountants  Some  22  per  cent  of  non- 
whlte chemists  were  employed  by  public 
agencies,  compared  with  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  white  chemists. 

Clerical  workers  provide  the  most  striking 
example  of  all.  In  1960,  about  two-flfths  of 
all  nonwhlte  women  employed  as  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  other  classes  of  clerical 
workers  were  on  the  public  payroll  Only  14 
per  cent  of  the  white  women  employed  as 
clerical  workers  were  on  the  public  payroll. 
Moreover,  while  nonwhlte  women  repre- 
sented lees  than  4  per  cent  of  all  women 
with  such  Jobs,  they  accounted  for  10  per 
cent  of  theee  employed  In  the  public  sector. 

Although  the  details  obviously  have 
changed  since  1960,  the  broad  conclusions 
probably  atlll  bold.  While  private  Industry 
has  greatly  accelerated  lt«  hiring  of  Negroes 
In  recent  yean,  so  baa  the  public  sector.  For 
eramiple,  as  ahown  In  Table  3,  In  108S.  Ne- 
groes constituted   13   f>er  cent  of  total   em- 
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ployment  In  the  Federal  Oovemment;  by 
1970,  the  ratio  had  rlaen  to  16  per  cent  of 
the  wcH-k  force.  In  the  aeveo-year  period,  the 
number  of  Negroes  employed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  rose  from  803  thousand  to  388 
thousand,  a  gain  of  87  thousand — ^represent- 
ing 30  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  total  Fed- 
eral Civilian  employment. 

However,  while  great  strides  have  l>een 
made  in  the  employment  of  minority  groups 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Negroes  Is  still  concentrated  In  the 
low-  and  middle-grade  Jpbs.  Again,  as  Table 
3  shows,  of  the  389  thousand  Negroes  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in  1970. 
les  than  two-flfths  (141  thousand)  were  In 
the  regular  civil  service  grades,  and  over 
three-fifths  were  In  the  postal  field  service 
or  held  blue  collar  (wage  board)  Jobs.  More- 
over. In  regular  civil  service  categories.  Ne- 
groes are  heavily  concentrated  In  the  low  to 
middle  salary  grades. 

The  emprioyment  status  of  blacks  In  State 
and  local  governments  appeexs  to  be  gen- 
erally less  favorable  than  It  is  m  the  Federal 
Governnient.  The  extent  to  which  this  Is  the 
case  cannot  be  determined  because  of  a  lack 
of  comprehensive  information  However,  a 
survey  conducted  In  1967  by  the  U.S.  Cl\-ll 
Rights  Commission  casts  considerable  light 
on  the  situation 

The  Commission  collected  Information  on 
government  employment  In  seven  major 
metropolitan  areas — representing  628  gov- 
ernmental units  The  areas  were  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland, Baton  Rouge.  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia, Memphis.  Houston,  and  Atlanta.  In 
all,  nearly  250.000  Jobs  were  involved.  About 
one-fourth  of  these  Jobs  were  held  by 
Negroes. 

Of  the  black  workers  In  State  and  local 
governments,  more  than  half  were  on  the 
payrolls  of  central  city  governments.  The 
distribution  of  Negro  and  other  minority 
group  employment  In  the  seven  central  cities 
Is  shewn  m  Tabic  4  In  four  of  these  areas 
(San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and 
Memphis)  the  percentage  of  total  city  Jobs 
held  by  Negroes  was  equal  to — or  exceeded  — 
their  proportion  of  the  p>opulatlon  In  both 
Baton  Rouge  and  Oakland,  the  city  employ- 
ment rate  for  Negroes  was  roughly  one-hailf 
of  their  representation  In  the  population. 

The  data  from  the  survey  also  show  that 
blacks  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  low- 
skill,  low-pay  cx:cuputlons  In  all  of  the  cen- 
tral cities  listed  In  fact,  in  each  of  the  cities 
( except  San  Francisco  and  Oakland ) ,  Negroes 
held  70  per  cent  or  more  of  all  laborer  Jobs. 
In  three  of  the  clUes  (Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
and  Memphis),  they  made  up  about  one- 
third  of  all  service  workers.  In  onlv  two 
cities — Philadelphia  and  Detroit — did  the 
number  of  Negroes  in  white  collar  positions 
come  near  to  reflecting  their  propcMT;lon  of 
the  population. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  from  the  sur- 
vey, one  must  share  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion: State  and  local  governments  have 
fallen  far  short  of  meeting  their  obUgatlon 
to  assure  equal  employment  opportunity  to 
all  of  their  citizens.  Consequently,  the  quest 
for  Job  equality  must  still  be  pressed  at  city 
halls  and  In  State  capitals — as  well  as  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Equal  opportunity  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  made  oonolderable  strides  In  ex- 
panding Job  opportunities  for  minority 
groups.  However,  despite  a  strong  endorse- 
ment by  policy  officials  In  the  System,  the 
performance  is  uneven  at  the  Board  and 
among  the  Reserve  Banks 

At  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  minorities 
(all  except  a  few  of  whom  are  Negroee)  re- 
present ovti  one-fifth  of  total  employment 
(Table  6.)    Ttiey  constitute  nearly  one- fifth 


of  the  total  white  oollar  group,  but  they  are 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  lower  grades.  In 
contrast,  Negro  employees  make  up  three- 
fifths  of  the  blue  ooUar  and  service  workers. 
Among  these,  nearly  three-quarters  are  in 
the  lowest  pay  grade.  In  fact,  a  fairly  large 
number  of  blue  collar  workers  began  even 
lower  down  the  occupational  ladder  (e.g..  as 
messengers)  and  were  promoted  to  seml- 
skllled  Jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  oonfllderable 
progress  has  been  achieved  In  recent  years  In 
the  employment  of  Negro  clerical  workers 
and  techmclans.  This  Improvement  is  the 
result  of  systematic  recruiting  efforts  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  positive  employment 
pollcv  developed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board 

Among  Federal  Reserve  Banks  also,  con- 
siderable progress  In  the  employment  of  mi- 
nority grroup  members  has  been  achieved 
Negro  employment  In  the  Banks  increased 
by  73  per  cent  between  1968  and  1971,  while 
the  total  rose  by  only  17  per  cent.  Negroes 
represented  half  the  rise  in  total  employ- 
ment during  the  same  period  The  Reserve 
Banks  employed  more  than  3,800  Negroes, 
representing  17  per  cent  of  their  total  work 
force  In  early  1971.  (See  Tuble  6  )  Howerer. 
the  pattern  Is  quite  uneven  from  one  bank 
to  another.  Moreover,  although  not  shown  In 
the  table,  the  pattern  differs  greatly  even 
between  the  head  offices  and  their  branches 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  dlffercncec-  m 
black  and  other  minority  group  employment 
rates  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks  can  be  traced 
to  the  differing  representation  of  such 
groups  In  the  local  population  (Minneapolis, 
for  example).  However,  the  situation  in 
Kansas  City — and  perhaps  In  Boston — ap- 
parently cannot  be  explained  on  that  basis. 

Sadly.  It  seems  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  have  been  able  to  do  no  better  than 
Industry  as  a  whole — and  only  slightly  bett-er 
than  banking  generally — in  the  employment 
of  blacks  In  managerial  and  ofGclal  ptositlons 
As  shown  In  Table  7  Negroes  con.'^tltuted  1  4 
per  cent  of  such  officials  in  early  1971 

Clearly,  even  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, a  positive  program  of  active  recruiting 
Is  necessary  to  translate  a  firm  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  Into  action  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  If  any  headway  Is  to  be  made  m 
expanding  employment  for  mlnoniy  groups 
In  white  collar  occupations  Such  a  program 
Is  under  way.  and  it  was  strengthened  fur- 
ther eaj-ly  this  year  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  appointed  an  official  who  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  promotion  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  His  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one. 

Long-Run  Outlook  for  black  employment 
As  I  look  ahead  to  the  Negro's  employment 
prospects  In  the  current  decade.  I  am  fairly 
optimistic.  By  1980,  there  should  be  about  lij 
million  Negroes  In  t-he  labor  force — con- 
stituting about  12  per  oent  of  the  total  The 
projecUon  for  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole  stiggeets  that  the  outlook  for  blacks 
will  brighten  considerably — if  they  can  pre- 
pare themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
emerging  c^>enlngs. 

Thus,  Improvement  In  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  the  black  oommunlty  will  be 
crucial.  Sizable  gains  were  achieved  during 
the  last  decade,  and  the  prospeot  for  fxirther 
advances  Is  quite  hopeful.  If  these  recent 
trends  In  schooling  of  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes do  continue  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970'8,  the  educational  gap  between  the  two 
will  narrow  considerably.  Moreover,  substan- 
tial Improvement  can  alao  be  expected  In  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  Negroee  over 
the  next  decade. 

On  the  other  hand,  m  the  1970's  there  will 
be  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  demand  for  highly 
trained  people.  But  at  the  same  tlnxe.  we  can 
alao  expect  a  dramatic  shift  In  tbe  types  of 
skUls  required.  This  prospect  wm  be  of  crit- 
ical   Importance    to   black   students.    As    we 
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Xaow,  Negro  college  graduates  have  tradl- 
Uon*llT  ooDoentrKtMl  besrtly  in  the  field  of 
•ducMtioa  (eap«c1«Jly  In  elenMntary  and  sec- 
ondary t«aoblng) .  TtM  aoclkl  Kienoes.  busl- 
naoB,  and  Xngllab  and  Uteratiire  have  at- 
tracted most  o€  tti»  remaining  graduates. 
Only  a  amaU  percentage  (muoh  smaJler  than 
among  oolleg*  students  generally)  has  s«- 
leoted  ma>orB  In  the  sctentlflo  flelda;  among 
1)heee,  biology  and  matbematios  accounted 
for  a  sizable  share  of  the  enrollment. 

Over  the  current  decade,  the  demand  for 
college  graduates  is  expected  to  run  subatan- 
tlallf  counter  to  the  typical  pattern  of  Ne- 
gro graduates.  Even  before  the  decade  Is  very 
far  advanced,  elementary  and  aeccHidary  edu- 
cation— long  plagued  by  a  shortage  of  class- 
n;x>m  personnel — will  be  faced  with  a  surplus 
of  teachers — if  reoeut  entry  patterns  In  this 
occupation  continue.  In  sclentlhc  flelds.  there 
may  also  be  a  surplus  of  auithematiclans  and 
life  scientists  (especially  of  biologists)  if  stu- 
dents continue  to  concentrate  in  these  areas 
in  the  same  proportion  as  In  the  receut  past. 

In  contrast,  several  other  aclentl&c  and 
technical  fields  will  continue  to  face  short- 
ages during  the  1970's.  These  Include  chem- 
istry, geology,  geophysics,  and  engineering 
Professional  health  occupations  can  also 
anticipate  continued  shortages.  The  short- 
fall in  the  supply  of  physlclan-s  and  dentists 
may  Oe  especially  serious,  due  to  the  Unnltetl 
capacity  of  existing  medical  and  dental 
schools — which  may  be  relieved  only  slightly 
by  institutions  scheduled  to  be  launched 
during  the  1970'8.  Outside  the  scientific  and 
medical  fields,  other  areas  of  potential  short- 
ages Include  counseling,  social  work,  urhan 
planning,  and  a  number  of  occupations  In- 
volved In  the  planning  and  admlnlstr.it!on 
of  State  and  local  governments 
BehaiiLrr  of  black  emplajftnent  during  thf 
recent  Tecession 

As  I  mentioned  above,  while  I  am  falriy 
hopeful  about  the  long-run  prospects  for 
black  employment.  I  am  less  optimistic  re- 
garding their  Job  outlook  In  the  near  term 
My  dampened  expectations  result  from  the 
somewhat  uncertain  outlook  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole — and  not  from  factors  afTecting 
blacks  alone 

In  fact,  during  the  recent  recession  (from 
which  the  economy  Is — hopefully- recover- 
ing) .  the  level  of  black  unemployment  rose 
somewhat  less  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  historical  experience. 
Partly    reflecting    the   relative   lack   of   skills 
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(but  also  reflecting  the  direct  Impact  of  ra- 
cial discrimination),  the  unemployment  rate 
among  blacks  has  traditionally  been  about 
double  the  rat*  for  whites.  Moreover.  In  pre- 
vious recessions  chsngea  in  employn>ent  and 
unemployment  among  Kegroes  and  whites 
have  terxled  to  be  roughly  proportionate — al- 
though the  specific  timing  of  the  changes 
differed  slightly.  During  the  last  year,  how- 
ever, employment  of  adult  nonwhltes  (aged 
20  and  over) — of  whom  about  93  per  cent 
are  Negroes  --edged  up  moderately,  while 
employment  among  white  adults  has  de- 
clined. Also,  the  level  of  white  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  more  than  the  level  of  Negro 
unemployment — approximately  one-third  v-s 
atiout  one-flflh. 

Reflecting  the  relatively  slower  rise  of  Ne- 
gro unemployment,  their  Jobless  rate  has  re- 
mained significantly  below  the  rates  pre- 
vailing m  the  early  ISSO's,  whereas  the  rate 
for  whites  has  been  generally  above  those 
re<-ordetl  in  that  period.  For  example.  In 
1962  S3,  the  nonwhite  unemployment  rate 
averaged  about  11  per  cent,  compared  with 
roughly  5  per  cent  for  whites.  In  June  of  this 
year,  the  nonwhite  rate  was  9  4  per  cent,  and 
t!ie  white  rate  was  5.2  per  cent.  (See  table  8  ) 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  Negro  to  the  white 
iineniployrnerU  rate  diminished  significantly 
during  the  recent  recession,  and  it  continues 
well  below  the  historic  2-to-l  relationship 
that  obtained  between  the  mld-1930'»  and 
the  late  I980's  A  large  share  of  the  Increase 
of  unemployment  In  the  last  1 '/j  years  has 
occurred  In  the  aerospace-defense  sector,  a 
concentration  of  Industries  which  have  rela- 
tively few  black  workers  Of  equal  Impor- 
tance, however,  has  been  the  greater  propen- 
sity for  Negroes  to  leave  the  labor  force  dur- 
ing this  period  of  slack  demand  Partlcipa- 
tliin  rates  for  Negroes  have  fallen  scimewhat 
more   than   those   for  whites. 

S'lort-term  economiic  outlook 

As  I  .stressed  above,  the  near-term  employ- 
ment prc«p«cts  for  blacks  as  well  as  foe 
the  total  labor  force-  Is  not  very  bright.  The 
tot«i  unemployment  rate  declined  from  62 
per  cent  in  May  to  5  8  per  cent  last  month, 
and  the  rate  for  nonwhltes  det-reased  from 
10  5  per  cent  to  9  i  per  cent  While  the 
declines  were  widely  distributed,  they  were 
particularly  .shiu-p  for  teenagt»r«  and  young 
adults.  However,  these  one-month  declines 
may  not  be  particularly  significant.  To  some 
extent,  they  may  reflect  technical  statistical 
(seasonal       adjustment)       factors.       Similar 
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changes  (allliotigh  of  a  smaller  magnitude) 
occurred  last  year,  when  the  labor  force  fell 
and  unemployment  edged  down  from  May 
to  June — only  to  rebound  In  July.'  More 
importantly,  however,  the  depressed  state  of 
the  labor  market  itself  may  have  cut  the 
large  influx  of  young  workers  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  Overall,  in  the  12  months 
ending  in  June,  the  total  labor  force  roee 
by  about  one-half  million — only  one-third 
o*  the  growth  normally  expected  on  the  basts 
of  population  change  and  long-run  trends  in 
labor  force  participation. 

As  I  assess  the  present  state  of  Uie  n  i- 
tlonal  economy.  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  effective 
demcLnd.  Businesses  nor  households  appear 
willing  to  step  up  their  rate  of  spending  for 
g(x>ds  and  .services-  which  would  in  turn 
stimulate  Increased  production,  rising  em- 
ployment, and  a  decline  In  the  backlog  of  un- 
used plant  capacity  Moreover,  the  sluggish 
propensity  to  speiul  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumeirs  seems  to  reflect  pessimistic  expecta- 
tions about  future  employment  proepects  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  foreseeable  check  to  InAa- 
tloo.  Buslneenes  too-- seem  to  be  suffering 
from  a  pesalmistlc  view  of  the  economic  out- 
look. Caught  In  the  severe  profits  squeeze  and 
facing  substantial  excess  plant  capacity,  they 
see  Uttle  need  for — and  little  chance  to  ben'-- 
flt  from  a  large  increase  In  spending  on  new 
plant  and  equipment  in  the  near  term. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  situation 
may  well  call  for  direct  nieesures  to  strength- 
en effecUve  demand  in  the  private  economy. 
Since  the  major  participants  in  the  private 
sector  (households  and ,  businesses)  appar- 
ently are  unwilling  to  provide  the  aut-uno- 
movis  siipf>ort  required — that  is,  by  spendin;; 
more  and  saving  less  out  of  a  given  income  - 
we  may  face  a  classic  case  that  might  call 
f(jr  acUon  by  the  Federal  Government  In  my 
opUiioD.  that  action  could  take  a  variety  uf 
forms  However,  a  key  requirement  is  that 
it  work  directly  through  the  provision  of 
Inducements  to  oonsumers  to  spend  and  In- 
ducements to  business  firms  to  undertake 
fixed  Inveatment.  For  this  purpoee.  fis.-.iJ 
measure*  -rather  than  further  eiasing  of 
monetary  policy  are  rleor'y  Uie  rnt»t  prom- 
ising 


■  In  passing.  It  should  be  noted  tlia-t  t2-.e 
Bureau  of  Laboi  Statistics  recognizes  these 
t<H34inlcal  dlfBcultles  and  Is  maltlog  an  efli^rt 
to   in-.ivrove   the  atattsticaj   nieasureiiients. 


TAELL  1.     tWPLOVCO  PERSONS  BY  VAIOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  AND  COLOR 
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L9 
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3.7 
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2.2 

18 

87 
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Source.  U.S.  Depirtmtni  at  Ubor,  Wjnpowtt  Report  ol  the  Pmidsot,  Apri,  1971,  t*t>les  A  9  ind  A  10,  p^ZIS  7. 
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TABLE  2.— NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  \H  Sf  irCTEC  INDUSTRIES  AND  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1960  AND  1969 

(Numbers  in  thousands; 


SIC  tMl  indsstry 


ToUl 

employment 

(namber) 


ToUl 


Wliitt        Managers 

collar    and  officials    iecliniciana 


Office    and 
clerical 


B(ue  collar      Craflsirttn      OperetvM         Laborer! 


Servics 
workere 


1960:  All  industries MM? 

1969    Alhndujtries  (EEO-1) 28  739 

Nonwftlte 

Neiro 

(13)  Food  procasainl 1.094 

(22)  Textile  mills 784 

(23)  Apparel  and  othsr  textiles 604 

(26)  Paper  products S64 

(27)  Printing  and  publishlnf. Ml 

(28)  Chemicals    930 

(33)  Primary  meUls 1,079 

(34)  Fabricated  metals  881 

(35)  Machinery  (Eiciudinf  electrical) 1.394 

(36)  Electrical  machinery    1.748 

(37)  Transportation  equipment 1,670 

(40)  Railroad  transportation 616 

(48)  Communications 853 

(49)  Electric,  gas.  sanitation  services 569 

(50)  Wholesale  trade.. 1.  345 

(53)  Rtlail  and  general  merchandise 1,554 

(54)  Food  stores    731 

(60)  Banking 651 

(63)  Insurance  carriers ............... 837 

(82)  Educational  services 863 


10.2 


3.1 


2.S 


0) 


4.6 
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4.9 


10.7 
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28.1 


10.4 

5.1 

2.1 

6.9 

7.0 

13.3 

5.6 

14.1 

22.9 

28.2 

9.5 

4.1 

1.5 

5.6 

6.1 

12.6 

5.0 

13.4 

21.8 

26.9 

12.4 

2.9 

1.7 

2.0 

3.6 

2.7 

1.2 

2.9 

7.1 

27.1 

12.8 

1.7 

.6 

2.9 

2.9 

14.3 

6.1 

13.8 

27.7 

33.4 

10.3 

3.5 

1.8 

3.4 

5.6 

11.1 

8.9 

11.2 

15.8 

19.5 

8.8 

1.6 

.7 

2.0 

2.8 

n.i 

4.6 

11.1 

17.2 

21.1 

6.3 

3.7 

1.0 

4.1 

5.7 

7.6 

2.1 

10.4 

19.0 

32.7 

7.8 

2.3 

.8 

4.1 

4.0 
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4.7 
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22.7 
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3.1 

17.0 
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19.0 

9.1 

1.4 

.8 
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4.5 

13.0 
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.9 
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6.5 
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I  Not  evailabls. 


Note:  For  sources  and  limitations  ol  data,  see  notes  at  end  ol  appendix  tabia 
TABLE  3.-  TRENDS  IN  MINORITY  GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  1963  70 


Pay  catefory 
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tull-time  Percent  Percent 

employees      Number       ol  total      Number       of  total 


Spanish  surnanied        American  Indian  < 


Number 


Percent 
ol  total 


Numt>er 


Percent 
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Oriental  > 
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Percent 
o(  total 


AH  other 
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1963 

Total,  all  pay  systems. 2.298.  808 

Total,  general  (or  similar)  schedule 1, 103,051 

OS  1  through  GS-4 

OS  5  through  GS-8 

GS  9  through  GS-11 

GS  12  through  GS-18 

1970 

Total,  all  pay  systems 2,592.956 

Total,  general  (or  similar)  schedule 1,272,310 

GS  1  through  GS  4 308,  315 

GS  5  through  GS  8 372.939 

GS-9  through  GS  11. 318.077 

GS  12  through  GS  18 292,979 

GS  12  through  GS  13 215,  720 

GS  14  through  GS  15 71,  788 

GS-16  through  GS  18 5,471 


374,  321 

16.3 

301,889 

13.1 

51,682 

2.2 

10.592 

125,596 

11.4 

101,589 

9.2 

15,292 

1.4 

5,315 

0.5 
.5 


10,158 
3.400 


0.4 
.3 
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19.4 
14.4 
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15.0        73.961 
10.9        24.302 


2.9 
1.9 


17.446 
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.7        21,102 
.8        10. 469 


.8 
.8 


2.091,085 
1,  106,  140 
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25,  572 
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9.736 
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HI 


27.3 
17.2 
8.0 
4.2 
4.5 
3.3 
2.0 
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75 
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5.1 
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17 


3.0 
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1.8 

.7 
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.2 
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1,912 
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1.0 
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.2 
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8.4 
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2.1 
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.9 

.4 

3,373 

1.311 

481 
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1.0 
.4 

.2 
.1 

1,108 

1,279 
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255 

.3 
.4 
.3 
.1 

277. 159 
281.352 
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78  0 
89  3 
95.7 
98.3 

80.6 
85.6 


72.7 
82.8 

92.0 
95.8 
95.5 
96.7 
910 


■Surveyed  only  in  Arizona,  California,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  and 
South  Dakota  in  1963. 


Source:  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  "Study  ol  Minority  Group  Emptoyment  in  tlie  Federal 
Government"  1963  and  1970. 


'Surveyed  only  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  in  1963. 

TABLE  4.-MIN0RITY  GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION,  SELECTED  CENTRAL  CITIES,  1967  FULL-TIME  NONEOUCATIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
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ToUl 
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collar 
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San  FiarKisco-Oakland: 

Total  number 
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Negro  (percent) 

Spanish-American  (percenQ 

Oriental  (percsnt) 

Philadelphia: 

Total  number 

Negro  (percent) 

Oetrort 

Total  number      ,,.. 

Negro  (.percent)...... 

Atlanta 
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Negro  (percent) III. Ill" 

Baton  Rouge 

Total  number ,_. 

Negro  (percent) I.I.IIIIIIIIIII 


19,745 

26.8 

17.9 

2.0 

3.8 

28. 075 

40.6 

26,448 
40.1 

6,001 
3Z1 

8.417 
27.8 
19.1 
8.7 
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41.7 
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16.4 
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18.7 

9.5 

1.4 

7.8 
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34.3 
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3.6 
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11.0 
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6.6 
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0.9 
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4.7 
3.9 
0.0 
0.8 
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14.4 

65 

0.0 
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10.5 
6.1 
4.5 
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2.8 
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4,357 

19.8 

9.5 

1.5 

8.8 

5,070 
27.6 

3,028 
22.3 
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4.5 
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9.3 
4.0 
5.3 

1.311 
32.5 

230 
2.2 


Office 

and 

clerical 


2.237 

18.2 

10.2 

1.6 

6.4 

3.159 

48.3 

3.378 
41.6 

422 
3.3 

996 

12.3 
4.2 
8.1 

1.039 
14.0 

252 

0.0 


Biae  collar 


Total 

blue 

collar 

Craftsmen 

and 

operatives 

Uborars 

24.4 
3.2 
1.9 

3.947 

i7.8 

23.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1,257 

34.6 

28.7 

4.2 

1.7 

5,847 
h.7 

3,319 
56.6 

2.528 
91.7 

8,370 
57.1 

5,250 
42:7 

3.111 
81.5 

2,997 
53.0 

1,450 
16.7 

1,547 
87.0 

2,683 
61.9 
47.9 
14.1 

1,295 

33.4 

23.7 

9.7 

1.388 
815 

70.5 
111 

V!8 

1,486 
13.9 

2.404 

96.7 

702 
41.6 

401 
20.0 

301 
70t4 

Service 
workers 


7,689 

i2.3 

21.0 

1.7 

9.6 

13,136 
31.2 

10.872 
33.4 

2,120 
14.5 

3,674 
12.4 
6.3 
6.1 

3  969 

312 

709 
4.2 


Source:  U.S.  Commission  on  CivS  Rights,  "For  All  the  People  ...   By  AU  the  People:  A  Report  on  Equal  Opportunity  ui  SUte  aod  Local  Govejnmenl  Lmploymenl,'  196S. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABU  S.-MIHOiUTr  CROUP  EMPLOYMENT  AT  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD,  NOV    30,  1970 


Minority  graup  waployniaal 
Htfn  trnfttynntK     Otkar  minority  (roupi 


Cttfarf 


AN  tm- 

ptoTM*     NmbOT       olMal      NwnkOT 


i(  total 


TaUl  (mptoynMnt. . 

Board  mombon 

0«t  111  Half 

tR(radts(totaO - 

FR  12  to  IS .» 

FR8tolI 

FRSto  7... 

FR  1  to4 


1.018 

226 

2?.  2 

t 

0.8 

7 

1^} 

14.3 
19.6 

66 

850 

• 

.» 

273 
202 

12 

6 

60 

89 

4.4 

3.0 
25  9 
62.2 

4 

1.5 

232 

2 

.» 

143 

October  13,  1971 


Minority  froup  mployinent 
Ntgro  ampioynient     Othtr  minority  froapi 


Cataiory 


All  om- 
ployees 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
o(  total 


Wage  boorri  trades  (lolaO- 

J5,000  to  $5,999 

t6,0M  to  $7,999 

$8,000  to  J9,999 

$10,800  to  $11,999  ... 
$12,000  to  $13,999  ... 


95  58  61.0  2  2.1 

41  3J  n.  2  1  2.4 
26  16  615  1  3.8 
21  li  52.4  ._ 

(  I  16.7   

1   


•  In  early  1971    1  Nefro  elBcer  ^he  Director  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity)  was  added  to        Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Om  Board  s  sUfl. 

TABLE  S.-EMPLOYMENT   IN   FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS  AND  BRANCHES.  BY  RACE,  1968  AND  1971 


erve  Bank, 
hraadMs 

1968 

1971 

Neffo  eaployment 

OOMf  minoritMt  < 

Negro  emptoyoMnl 

Other  RuaarNta  > 

Federal  Res 

Total 

NoMker 

Percent  o# 
Mat 

Numtei 

Percent  of 
total 

Total 
employment 

Number 

Percent  el 

total 

Number 

Pereentet 

total 

Bostoa.     

«♦•  York 

:::::::::::::: 

1.203 
4,932 

IM 
1,  381 
1,453 
1,48S 
2.613 
1,  m 

72S 
1,164 

977 
1.866 

68 

726 

8& 

102 

280 

213 

233 

196 

6 

69 

78 

155 

5.6 
18.0 

9.4 

7  4 
19.3 
14.3 

8.9 

16.6  . 

.8 

5.9 

8.0 

8.3 

6 
97 

2 

I 

7 

36 

1 

21 

44 

214 

0.5 
2.4 

■  "  1 
.1 
.5 
L4 

vr 

1.8 
4.5 
11.5 

1,475 
4.829 
1.048 
1,404 
1.916 
1.738 
2,965 
1.427 
905 
1,415 
1,131 
2.021 

141 

L2n 

184 
148 
423 
322 
483 
321 
32 
102 
167 
212 

9.6 
26.4 
17  6 
10.5 
22.1 
18.5 
16.3 
22.5 
3.5 
7.2 
14.8 
10.5 

33 

206 

6 

1 

13 

20 

91 

S 

s 

35 

99 

348 

1.1 
4.3 

Oewtaod 

■idimanri 

A«»mta 

Ck  frier 

.1 

.7 

L2 

3.1 

Sf.tauB 

.1 

.« 

Z.S 

Dabs 

Sm  Francaco 

8.8 

17.2 

Al  Ft4«ral  Reserve  banks  . . 

W,  978 

2.210 

11.  C 

429 

Z3 

22.274 

3.812 

17.1 

Kt 

3.9 

i  Inclutfas  S»«<ish-AmerKans,  Orieirtals  and  Amer«an  Indians.  Source    Federal  Reserve  Boaid. 

TABLE  7.-MANAGERS  AND  OFFICIALS  IN  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANkS,  BY  RACE,  1ST  QUARTER,  1971 


Federal  laterv*  Bank 


1.  Bostoa 

2.  Hewtart  - 

3.  PkiMitiiiHa 

4.  " 
5 

6.  Atlanta. 

7.  CtaicatD 


Total 

number 

ol 

Negroes 

and 

Percent 

officials 

Nunber 

ot  total 

71 

0 

372 

6 

1.6 

107 

1 

.9 

105 

2 

1.9 

136 

1 

7 

in 

4 

2.2 

322 

5 

16 

Other  mifwritres 


Nui 


Pattant 
ot  total 


0.3 


6 

16 


Federal  Reserve  Bank 


8.  SL  Louis      

9.  Mtaneapolit 

10.  Kansas  City 

11.  Dallas 

12    San  Francisco... 

Total 1.878 


Total 

number 

at 

Negroes 

Otker  minoiities 

and 
atficials 

Numbei 

Parcaot 

o<  total 

Ptreont 
Nambar         al  total 

125 

1 
4 

I 
0 

1 

.8 

4.5 

.8 

".7 

0  . 

89 

1               11 

133 

1                .8 

99 

3               3.0 

142 

2                1.4 

26 


1.4 


14 


Samca:  Fa4acal  Rcaarv*  Boord. 


TABLE  8      NEGRO  AND  WHITE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  DURING  RECENT  BUSINESS  CYCLES  (SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED) 


iafelcss  rates 


Cyclical  peaks  and  tiougtn 


Negro 


Ratia 


iaiy  1957      J  » 

tmtt  1958 - 4» 

■ay  I960 9.7 

Febroary  1961 12-» 


3.7 
t.7 
4.6 
12 


tl4 
Ml 
2.11 
2.K 


Cyclical  peaks  and  trougks 


Jobless  rates 
Negro  WkMa 


Ratio 


Novaoibaf  1968. 
Novambar  1«70. 
J««al971 


6.3 
9.0 
9.4 

3.2 
S.6 
S.2 

1.97 
1.64 
1.81 

Soorce:  U.S.  Oopartment  o(  Labor.  Bureau  al  Labor  SUtifticft. 
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Occupation  and  race 
SIC  code 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APPENDIX:  DISTRIBUTION  Of  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  RAC€.  OCtSIPATION.  ANO  INDUSTRY.  1960  AND  1969 
JNambara  in  tkouiands;  minority  groups  as  percantaie  of  total  in  each  catogoryl 
(Note— Sea  notes  al  end  of  table  for  aourca  and  lia  tatiom  o,  data) 


y 
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Tobl.  all 
industries 


Total  empkiyment: 
1960 
Total  (number)  64  647 

Nonwhile  (percent) 10.2 

1969 

Total  (namber)       .   ..  28,739 

Minorities  (percent) 13.6 

Nonwbite  (percent) 10.4 

Negro  (Percent)  .   9.5 

White  collar  emptovment. 
1960: 

Total  (number) 26,578 

Nonwhite  (percwit) 3. 8 

1969 

Total  (number)  13,608 

Minorities  (percent) 6.8 

Nonwhite  (percent) 5  1 

Negro  (Percent)        4.1 

Managers  and  officials: 
1960: 

Total  (nember) 5,408 

Nonwhite  (percent)  2  3 

1969 

Total  (numbar) 2,558 

Minorities  (percent) 2.9 

Nonwhite  (percent) 2.1 

Negro  (percent) 1   5 

Prolessional    ' 
I960- 

Total  (number)  7,223 

Nonwhite  (percent)        .  4  9 

1%9 

Total  (number) 2,361 

Minorities  (percent) 5.1 

Nonwhite  (percent) 4.1 

Negro  (percent)       2.1 

Technical. 
1960 

Total  (non.ber)  

Nonwhite  (percent) 
1969 

Total  (number) I,24J 

Mmoritias(percentj 'j.9 

Nonwhite  (percent)  ...  $9 

Negro(percent)     5.6 

Sales  workers: 
1960: 

Total  (nnmbei)     4,(44 

Nonwhite  (percent)  2.3 

1969 

Total  (number) 2,491 

Mino'itias  (percent) 6.6 

Nonwhite  (percent) 4.7 

Negro  (percent)  4.0 

Office  and  clerical  workers: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 9,303 

Nonwhite  (percent).  .     '  4  6 

1969 

Total  (number) 4,961 

Minorities  (percent) 9.4 

Nonwhite  (percent) 7^0 

Negro  (percent) i.J 

Blue-collar  workers 
1960: 

Total  (number) 23  766 

Nonwhita  (percent) 10,  5 

1969: 

Total  (number) 13,257 

Minorities  (percent) 17.8 

Nonwhite  (percent) 13.3 

Negro  (percent) 12.6 

Craftsmen: 
1960: 

Total  (numbei)         8, 753  . 

Nonwhite  (percent) 4,9 

1969 : 

Total  (noniber) 3901 

Minorities  (percent) g.  3 

Nonwhite  (percent) 55 

Negro  (percent) io 

Operatives: 
1960: 

Total  (number)         n  920 

Nonwhita  (percent) ia  7  . 

1969: 

Total  (wnabar) »  739 

Minoritiaa  (percent) Ig  4 

Nonwhite  (percent) 14  I 

Negro  (percent) 13.4 

Laborers: 
1960 

TotaUn«mber)  .       j  093 

Nonwhito  (percent) 25.  j  ] 

Total  (ajjibar) 2.6I8 

Minorttlat  (parcanO Se.4 

NenaMla  (parcant). 22.9 

Natra  (Hreant) 2J.| 


Oilaad 

gaaoline 

aitracl 

(13) 


Goaaral      Heavy  con- 

bailding    construction 

contractors     contractors 


Spacial       Ortfnanca 
trade  and 

contractors     accessorias 


117 
5.1 

3.4 
2.4 


58 

3.8 
2  6 
1.5 


13 
1.2 
1.0 

.  1 


18 
?.  0 
1.3 

.3 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(19) 


Food  and 
kindred 
prodttcb 

(20) 


Taible 

miU 

products 

(Z2) 


Appare, 

and  oikor 

textiles 

(23) 


Lumber 
and  wood 
products 

(24) 


Furniture 

and 

fixtures 

(25) 


197 
15.8 
12  9 
11.7 


223 
21.0 
15,5 
13.3 


144 
13.8 
10.4 

9.2 


252 
13.5 
11.4 
10.6 


54 

4.5 
3.2 
1.8 


63 
6.4 

4.0 
1,5 


28 
4  9 
3.4 

2.0 


107 
4.6 
3.3 
1.9 


16 

2.1 
1.5 


19 

3.5 
2.5 
1.3 


8 

2.6 
1.7 
.8 


20 
2.3 
1.8 
1.3 


13 
5.2 
3  8 


17 
7,0 
4.  5 

.5 


4 

3.2 
1.9 
.6 


42 
4.6 
3.1 
l.C 


1,727 

lai 

1,094 
19.5 
13.8 
12.4 


45t 

2.4 

346 

5,3 
3,8 
2.9 


107 
.7 

92 

4.0 
i9 
1.7 


45 

3.0 

26 

4.2 

3.1 
1.3 


933 

4.6 

784 
14.7 
13.2 
12.8 


122 

2.1 

119 

2.7 
19 
1.7 


22 
.3 

44 

1.1 

.7 
.6 


II 

.6 

9 

1  5 
l.C 
.4 


1.117 
B.6 

604 

17.8 
11.3 
10.3 


385 

15.4 

13.7 
12.7 


Ul 

5.9 

81 
6.6 
4,2 
3.5 


30 
.9 

25 

3.8 
2.4 

1.8 


125 
3,8 
3.3 
2.8 


31 
1.5 
1.1 

.8 


12 

2.7 

3 
5.4 
2.5 
1.1 


20 
2.8 
2.5 
1.2 


278 
18.2 
13.9 
13.4 


51 
2.9 
19 
1.6 


U 
2.3 
1,3 
LI 


3 

2.1 
1.5 
.5 


Pape' 

and  allied 

products 


(26) 


564 

11  9 
9,2 
8.8 


144 

2.6 
1  9 
1  6 


46 

1.4 

1   0 

7 


11 

1.9 

1    4 
,7 


9 

5.4 
3.3 

2.0 

8 

6.2 
4.  3 

2.6 

9 

11.0 
6.4 
1.9 

4 
8.0 
5.2 
3.1 

16 

5.3 

4.0 
2.5 

17 
9.1 
6.6 
4.4 

120 
L4 

9 

3.7 

3.1 
2.9 

10 
.6 

4 
13 
4.6 
3.4 

11 

7.7 
7.3 
6.8 

4 
1.2 

^o 

L5 

13 
3  2 

2.4 

2  ^' 



26  .. 
.9  .. 

1 

3.0 

2.1 

.4 

1 
1.2 
.  4 
.4 

1 
3,  9 
3.2 

4 

2 
3.1 
2.6 
1.2 

.7 
.2 

.  0 

113 
5.3 
3.8 
3.2 

IK 
3.9 

99 
7.1 
5  3 
3.8 

1.229 

6 

1.0 
.7 
.5 

72 
13 

50 
4.3 
3.2 
2.9 

793 

12 
2.3 
1.8 
1.7 

<3  ... 

9.8  . 

37 
9.8 
6  3 
5.6 

956 

8 
3.8 
2.8 

2.2 

6 
.7 
.4 
.3 

16 
.9 
.6 

.4 

17 
7.0 
5  0 
3.6 

16 
6.1 
4.5 
3.2 

17 
7.8 
5.3 
2.7 

10 
6,8 
4.9 

3.2 

28 
6.3 
4.5 
3.6 

55 
4.7 
4.2 
19 

20 
4.1 
2.1 
2.5 

52 
4  5 
3  3 

tt 

124 
19,7 
16.1 
15.1 

157 
26.7 
19.8 
18.  C 

114 
15.2 

11.4 
10.2 

139 
19  8 
17.3 
16.9 

1Z4 

714 
25.9 
18.1 
16.5 

254 

4.4 

648 

16.3 

14.7 
14.3 

116 

18  ... 

58 
5.8 
3.8 

27 

511 
19.3 
12.1 
11.1 

59  ... 

2SC 
20.2 
17.9 
16.6 

223 
21.5 
114 

15  9 

412 
14  9 

11. i 
11.: 

25 
3.3 
2.4 
1.2 

63 
8.1 
6.2 
S.5 

68 

13.2 
8.9 
7.8 

80 
7.5 
5.2 
4.0 

36 
8  6 

6.2 
5.8 

6.3 

112 
14.8 
9.8 
8.5 

839 

2.1 

113 
7.9 
6  4 

6.1 

638 

3.4  ... 

121 
15.6 
9.9 
19 

887  .... 

62 
7.7 
11 

54 

41 

Uls 

11 
19 

102 
6  9 
4  8 
4  6 

25 
5.8 
3.8 
2.9 

29 
16.7 
13.1 
12.0 

43 
24.4 
18.5 

15.7 

70 
19.2 
13.8 
12.2 

83 
24.2 
22.2 
21.9 

12.6 

305 
22.2 
15  7 
14.5 

135 

3.8 

450 
15  8 
14  3 
13  8 

39 

9.0  .... 

346 

20.0 
12.3 
11.2 

11  .... 

102 
111 

HI 
153 

m 
21.1 
112 

117 

2tt 
14.6 

11.5 
11.1 

1 

14.0 
8.1 
7.1 

33 
44.1 
37.2 
M.I 

46 

48.7 
37.2 
3&.1 

14 
53.1 
43.7 
42.9 

20 
22.1 
17.3 
16.7 

211 

297 
33,9 
23.8 
21.5 

20.7 

85 

30.2 
213 

27.7 

19.5  .... 

44 

24.1 
17,0 
151 

» 
30.9 

27.1 
211 

<7 

n.« 

S.I 
<L4 

101 
22.9 
17.1 
17.2 
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Total  employment: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhit*  (percent 

1969: 

Total  (nmnber) 

Minorities  (percent).. 
Nonvriiite  (percent). . . 

Metro  (percent) 

Wtiite  collar  employment: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

\969: 

Total  (number). 

Minorities  (percent).. 
Nonwhite  (percent). . . 

Neiro  (percent) 

Manacers  and  officials: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969: 

Total  (nomber) — 

Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent). . . 

Nefro  (percent) 

ProtessMnal :  > 
1960: 

Total  (number)    

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent). . 

Ne«ro  (percent) 

Techniol: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent). 
Nonwhite  (percent). . 

Neiro  (percent) 

sales  workers: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percMt).. 
Nonwhite  (percent). . 

Necro  (percent) 

Ofltce  and  clerical  workers: 
19«0: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) — 
1969: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent). 
Nonwhite  (percenO- ■ 

Nefro  (percent) 

Blue  collar  workers: 
1960k 

Total  (number) 

Noowiute  (percent) 

1969: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent). 
Nonwhite  (percent). . 

Nefro  (porcent) 

Craftsmen: 
I960' 

Total  (aumber). 

Nonwhite  (pertant) 

1969: 

Total  (number) 

MinoritM*  (peieaaO. 
Nomirtuto  (p«fCMO_ 
Metre  (pMtMO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ATfENOIX:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  RACE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  INDUSTRY,  19S0  AND  1969— Continued 

{Number  in  thousands;  minority  iroups  as  percentafe  of  total  in  each  caleforyl 

(Note— See  notes  at  end  of  table  for  sources  and  limitations  of  data) 
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Occupaton  and  rice 
SIC  code 

Total,  all 
industries 

01  and 

laaoline 

extract 

09 

General 

building 

contractors 

09 

Heavy  cm- 

construction 

contractors 

oo 

Sperial 

trade 

contractors 

07) 

Ordnance 

and 

accesiones 

09) 

Food  and 
kindred 
products 

20) 

Tortile 

mill 

products 

(22) 

Apparel 

and  other 

te»ti'es 

(23) 

Lumber 
and  wood 
products 

(24) 

Furniture 

and 

firlurej 

(25) 

Paper 

and  allied 

products 

(26) 

Service  workers: 
1960 
Total  ^number) 

7  172 

40 
27.8 

33 
30.8 
2b,  1 
24.0 

18 
30.2 

17 
35.1 
33.7 
33.4 

11 
30.3  . 

12 
29.8 
22.6 
22.2 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969 

28.1 
1,874 

1 

32.9 
28.9 
27.1 

18 
22.9 
20.3 
17.7 

3 
30.0 
27.6 
16.3 

2 
50.6 
43.9 
42.9 

6 
24.8 
21.8 
20.7 

10 
41.2 
39.3 
38.7 

4 
27.4 
25.0 
24.6 

9 

Minorities  (percent) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

Nefro  (percent) 

33.4 
28.2 
26.9 

?3  3 
21.7 
21.2 

Occupation  and  race 
SIC  code 

Printini 

and 

publishini 

(27) 

Chemicals 

and  allied 

products 

(28) 

Petroleum 
and  coal 
products 

(29) 

Rubber 

and  plastic 

products 

(30) 

Leather 

and  leather 

products 

(31) 

Stone, 

clay  and 

glass 

(32) 

Primary 

metal 

products 

(33) 

Fabricated 

metal 

products 

(34) 

Machinery 
(except 

electrical) 

(35) 

Electrical 
macliinery 

(36) 

Trans- 
portation 
equipment 

(37) 

Instruments 

and  related 

products 

(38) 

131 
4.2 

833 
6.2 

541 
9.  1 
6.8 
Cl3 

4  930 
10  3 
8.3 
7.« 

655 
2.8 

367 
1.7 

259 
5.8 
4.3 
3.7 

433 

4.0 
3.0 
2.3 

66 
1.0 

54 

.5 

41 
2.0 
1.4 
1.0 

110 
1.7 
1.2 
.8 

100 
1.3 

134 
1.8 

43 

3.0 
2.4 
1.6 

92 
4.2 
3.3 
1.3 

180 
8.4 
6.6 
i.t 


J77 
6.4 

377 

13  2 

9.6 

&* 


205 
11  6 
6  I 
5.7 


461 

13.2 
9.8 
9.  1 


92 
4.7 
3.4 
2.5 


21 

1.0 

.7 

.3 


25 
3.3 
2.5 
1.2 


96 
1.6 

98 

2.9 
2.0 
1.7 


17 
.2 

32 
2.3 
1.5 
1.2 


22 

1.2 

15 
3.1 
2.3 
1.3 


116 
4.  1 

2.5 
2.3 


119 

2.5 
1.8 
1.2 


1.198 
11.4 

1,079 
17  6 
13  8 
13.6 


237 
1.6 

241 

3  3 
2.4 
2.  1 


11 
2.5 
1.2 
1.0 


37 
1.9 

1.2 
.9 


1 

3.1 
1.8 
.9 


18 
1.9 
1.5 

.5 


3! 
.C 

92 

2.5 
1.8 
1.7 


67 
.8 

30 
2.1 
1.5 

.8 


1,246 
5.1 


13.3 
9.6 
9.  1 


380 
1.6 

224 
2.  7 
18 
14 


60 

.3 

67 
1.7 
1.1 

.8 


124 
1.5 

25 

2.6 

1.8 

.6 


1,524 
2.8 

1,294 
8.3 
6.  1 
5.6 


467 
.9 

511 
2.8 

3.0 

1,5 


1,445 
3.8 

1,748 

11  I 

8.0 

7.  3 


519 
1.8 

675 
4  4 

3,2 
2  3 


74 

.3 

118 

1.1 

.8 

.5 


147 
.7 

96 

3.1 
2.5 
1.1 


S9 

.6 

138 

2.1 

1.4 

.9 


225 
1.6 

177 
3.5 
2.8 
1.0 


1,733 
7  5 

1,670 
13  4 
10  9 
10.4 


468 

2.1 

564 

3  5 

2,  7 
2.0 


48 

.6 

140 
2.1 
1.6 
1.4 


221 
1.8 

168 

2,7 
2  1 


14 

St 

10 

11 

1 

15 

30 

30 

88 

125 

75 

8.2 

6.1 

4.4 

4.3 

6.5 

3.9 

4.3 

3.8 

3.2 

6.5 

3.8 

5.8 

4.8 

3.0 

2.9 

4.5 

2.8 

3.0 

2.5 

2.2 

4.4 

2.8 

4.1 

4.1 

2.2 

2.5 

3.8 

1.9 

2.6 

1.1 

1.6 

3.1 

2.1 

281 

47  ... 

9     .. 

13 

24 

34 

22 

11 

3.1 

.5  ... 

.2  ... 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.4 

1.1 

42 

49 

4 

7 

3 

9 

10 

20 

35 

24 

8 

3.8 

1.9 

4.8 

1.3 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

.8 

2,9 

1.3 

1.6 

1.0 

.3 

1.1 

.4 

.5 

.6 

1.1 

.4 

2.5 

1.0 

1.2 

.9 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.2 

207 

132    .. 

47  ... 

126 

172 

213 

214 

236 

3  8 

2  4 

2.6  . 

2.3 
89 

2.2 
82 

1.3 
175 

2.3 
211 

2.3 

119 

123 

32 

33 

15 

40 

172 

8.5 

6.1 

8.2 

3.5 

5.9 

3.3 

4.5 

3.7 

3.9 

5.9 

5.5 

6.5 

4.4 

6.1 

2.5 

4.0 

2.4 

3.3 

2.6 

3.0 

4.4 

4.3 

5.7 

4.0 

5.2 

2.2 

3.7 

1.8 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

3.9 

3.8 

463 

447  ... 

274  ... 

937 

846 

1,033 

905 

1,229 

J  I 

9  2 

7.6  .   . 

13.7 
806 

6.5 
643 

3.4 
857 

4.6 

1,045 

9.1 

2U 

474 

85 

270 

171 

336 

1,073 
U.2 

11.1 

15.2 

12.0 

16  6 

12.9 

16.9 

22.0 

16.8 

11.4 

15.1 

8.0 

12.8 

9.6 

12.0 

6.6 

12.5 

17.3 

12.0 

8.2 

10.8 

14.7 

7.6 

12.2 

8.9 

11.2 

6.2 

11.8 

17.0 

11.6 

7.8 

10.2 

14.4 

307 

142  ... 

55  ... 

363 

296 

436 

246 

S06 

2.1 

2.5 

2.7  ... 

6.6 

218 

1.1 
173 

1.9 
216 

2.2 
211 

4.6 

13S 

142 

46 

42 

36 

67 

366 

4.2 

6.2 

4.7 

7.3 

7.2 

6.0 

9.4 

7.1 

5.6 

7.2 

1.2 

Z.4 

4.:' 

1.3 

4.6 

3.2 

&4 

6.6 

5.0 

3.6 

4.7 

6.S 

LI 

Z.% 

4.S 

LO 

4.1 

6.7 

4.5 

14 

4.2 

6.2 

339 

10  1 
6  6 
5.8 


147 
4  1 

2  7 
2,  1 


29 
2.0 
1  3 

.8 


34 

3  0 
2  3 
1.0 


26 
5  6 
3.3 
2,6 


10 
1,5 
1,0 

.9 


a 

6,0 
4,0 
3.6 


186 
14.5 
9,4 
L4 


42 
6.7 
3.1 
1.2 


October  IS,  1971 
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Occupatiofl  and  r* 
SIC  code 


Printing 

and 

publishing 

(27) 


Chemicals 

■nd  allied 

products 

(28) 


Petroleum  Rubber 

and  coal     and  plastic 
products        products 


(29) 


(30) 


Leather 

and  leather 

products 

(31) 


Stone, 

clay  and 

glass 

(32) 


Primary 

metal 

products 

(33) 


Fabricated 

metal 

products 

(34) 


Machinery 

(except 

electrical) 

(35) 


Electrical 
machinery 

(36) 


Trans- 
portation 
eouipment 

(37) 


Instruments 

and  related 

products 

(38) 


Operatives: 
1960: 
Total  (number) 
Nonwhite  (percent) 
1969 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent).. 
Nonwhite  (percent). 
Negro  (percent) 
Labciers. 
I%0 

Total  (numl)er) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 
1%9: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent).. 
Nonwhite  (percent)  .. 

Negro  (percent). 

Service  workers 
1%0: 
Total  (number)    .. 
Nonwhite  (percent) 
1%9 
Total  (number).   ... 
Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent)... 
Negro  (percent) 


Occupation  and  race 
SIC  code 


Tntal  emptoyment: 
1%0; 
Total  (number) 
Nonwhrte  (percent) 
1969: 
Total  (number)     _ . 
Minorities  (percent) 
Nonwhite  (percent) 
Negro  (percent) 
White  collar  employment 
1960: 
Total  (number) 
Nonwhite  (percent). 
1%9: 
Total  (numi>er) 

Minorities  (percent). 
Nonwhite  (percent) 

Negro  (percent) 

Managers  and  officials: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent)     . 
1%9 
Total  (number)  .    . 
Minorities  (percent). 
Nonwhrte  (percent)  . 
Negro  (percent)     . 
Professional  ' 
1960 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969 

Total  (number)     

Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent).. 

Negro  (percent) 

Technical. 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite  (percent)... 
1%9 
Total  (number)       . 
Minorities  (percent)  . 
Nonwhite  (percent)  . 

Negro  (percent)   . 

Sales  workers: 
1960: 

Total  (number)      

Nonwhite  (peicent)....' 
1%9 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent).. 
Nonwhite  (percent) 

Negro  (percent) 

Office  and  clerical  workers: 
l%0: 

Total  (lumber).. 

Nonwhite  (percent).  ... 
!%9: 

Total  (number) 

Minorities  (percent). . . 
Nonwhite  (percent) 
Netro(percent).. 
Blue  collar  workers: 
1960: 

Total(number) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 


143 
8  4 

93 

15.1 
II  0 

10.4 


13 
19.9 

41 
24.7 
19.4 

19.0 


13 
39.6 

13 
37.0 
33.2 
32.7 


256 
9,6 

252 

15,6 
13,2 
13,0 


48 

27.4 

80 
?9,6 
23,1 
22,7 


?0 
24.3 

3 
26,5 
23.8 
23.5 


30 
16  9 
14,2 
13,4 


9 

32,0 
27  2 
25,2 


3 
24.6 
21.6 
21.0 


202 
8.2 

173 
17.1 
13.3 
12.4 


18 

16.2 

55 

21,9 
13,0 
12.4 


7 
25,8 

9 
21,9 
19.7 
19.4 


103 
12.7 
6  8 
6.4 


185 
16.2 
11.8 
11.2 


32 
19.8 

10,0 
9  2 


83 
25,6 
19,6 
18  5 


3 
13,8 
11.5 
11.2 


6 
21  3 
18.4 
17.9 


406 

14. 6- 

432 
24  3 
19,5 
19.1 


169 

26.6 

159 
32,8 
25,7 
25,3 


24 
19.3 

2C 
22,8 
19.2 
19.0 


490 

7.3 

351 
18  4 

13,5 
13.0 


58 

16,9 

119 
25.3 
18  1 
17,5 


20 
14.9 

14 
20,9 
18.0 
17.8 


554 

3.6 

449 

12,9 
9  4 
9.0 


43 

14,9 

111 
21.0 
15  3 
14  9 


23 
13.3 

?6 
16,5 
13.9 
13.5 


627 

5,3 

665 
16  3 
12  1 
11.5 


32 

11,1 

170 
20.2 
13.4 
12.7 


21 

16.5 

27 
23,7 
19.8 
19.2 


664 
10,9 

616 
22,3 
18,8 
18.4 


59 

28,0 

89 

76.6 
21   1 

20,6 


35 

24.0 

33 
27,7 
25.2 
24.8 


local  and 
suburban 
Railroad     passenger 
trans-  trans- 

portation     portation 


(40) 


(41) 


Trucking 
and  ware- 
housing 

(42) 


Water 
trans- 
portation 

(44) 


Air 
trans- 
portation 

(45) 


Communi- 
cations 

(48) 


flectnc, 
gas,  and 
sanitary 
services 

(49) 


Wholesale 
trade 

(50) 


Retail 

and 
general 
merchan- 
dising 
stores 

(53) 


Food 

stores 

(54) 


Auto  Apparel 

dealers  and  acces- 

service  series 

stations  stores 


(55) 


(56) 


933 
8.3 

616 
11.1 
8.2 
7.8 


303 
1.7 

171 
3.2 
2.2 
2.0 


118 
23.0 
20.3 
19.6 


27 
16.0 
14.4 
13.9 


767 

7.7 

491 

10.2 

7.8 

7.2 


170 
2.1 

134 

4.0 
2.7 
2.2 


94 

32.2 
23.6 
19.5 


327 
9.7 
7.0 
5.4 


26 

9.3 
6.0 
2.7 


182 

5.8 

3.9 
2,4 


80 
.5  . 

31 
1.0 
.6 
.5 


6 
5.1 
4.2 
3.8 


44 

1.1 

41 
2.1 
1.2 
1.0 


6 
5.1 
3.8 
1.3 


25 
3.2 
2.2 


18 

.7 

7 
!.» 
1.3 

.5 


1 
6.8 

6.2 

5.7 


6 

1.0 

4 

3.7 
2.4 

1.8 


6 
&0 
3.6 
1.3 


46 
1.8 
1.0 

.4 


808 
2.9 

853 
9.6 
8,0 
7.4 


578 
2.3 

615 

10  3 
i  8 
8.1 


61 

.4 

101 

2.6 
2.0 
1.4 


87 

1.3 

71 
2,2 
1,8 
1.2 


8.2 

569 
7  1 
5.7 
5.2 


303 
1,6 

279 

4.5 
3.4 


45 
.5 

68 

.9 
.6 
.4 


72 
1.7 

39 
2.8 

2.0 


1,912 
7.1 

1.345 
10.3 
7  7 
6.9 


1,228 
2.2 

835 
4  4 

3,  1 
2,4 


268 
1,  1 

166 
2,0 
1,4 


63 

1,4 

70 
3,2 
2,5 
1,2 


1   463 

5,7 

1  554 
11,3 
8.7 
7  8 


222 
3,2 

228 

8  0 
5,8 

5  0 


176 

1,0 

182 
4  2 

3.0 
2,4 


?0 
1,9 

14 

5  3 
3  8 
2  6 


1   257 
5,9 

731 
9  5 
7.2 
6  5 


809 

4  1 

558 

7   7 

5  6 
b  0 


159 

12.6 
9  3 

8,  1 


82 

7   4 
4   7 

3.6 


136 
2,2 

73 

4,0 
2  8 

2,0 


18 
3,2 

2,1 
1,0 


2 

2  8 
2,7 
1-9 


2 

1.0 

7 
1,8 
1,6 
1.6 


1 
12.4 

10,8 
10.3 


4 

4,1 
2,9 
2.6 


2 
13,2 
9,1 

5.0 


9 

5,2 
3,4 
1,2 


9 
32.0 
29,8 
29.6 


11 
.4 

11 
1,6 
13 
1.0 


1 

5,7 
3,8 
.3 


56 

7,1 
5,2 
3.9 


203 
2.3 

118 
4.0 
2.9 
2.6 


10 
9.5 
8.1 
7.2 


101 
2.7 

74 
5,5 
3.8 
3.1 


12 
13.9 
9.2 
3.1 


46 
10.5 
6.9 

3.7 


591 


510 
1.1 


28 

5.2 
4.0 
2.4 


13 
.3 

15 
3.7 
2.8 
2,3 


416 
2.9 

400 
14.4 
12.3 
11.6 


216 
2.1 


36 
3.7 
2,4 
1,6 


9 
.9 

13 
1,9 
1,4 
1.0 


177 
1.8 

125 
7.6 
5.9 
5.3 


550 
11.2 


72 
5,5 
4,2 
3.2 


422 
1.1 

251 
3.0 
2  1 
1.5 


474 
4.0 

276 
7.3 
5.2 
4.1 


6«3 
14.1 


12 
9,7 
6  1 
5.1 


753 
2.2 

722 
7  8 
5.6 
4.7 


272 
7.3 

297 
11.2 
8.4 

7.4 


160 
ILO 


3 

9.0 
8.0 
7.6 


3 
9.0 
6.3 
4.6 


369 

4,8 

432 
8,4 

6  2 
5.4 


42 
10.4 
6.6 
5.4 


298 
4.0 

47 
7.9 
5.8 
5.2 


17 
4.9 

3.2 
1.1 


167 
16  4 

li   2 
9  8 


138 
12  2 
8  2 
6.8 


25 
7.4 
4  3 

3.0 


1 

5.7 
3,7 
2,4 


1 

11.7 
8.5 
7.4 


82 
11  3 

7.4 
6.0 


21 
115 
14.1 

12.S 


109 

15  7 
IG  6 
9.3 


35 

2G,  1 
13  3 
n  6 


18  9 
18,4 


Furniture 
stores 

(57) 


13  5 
9  8 
S  1 


59 

6  7 

4    0 

3,5 


10 
3,6 
2,0 
15 


3 
4  6 
?  9 
19 


6 
5  6 
3  8 
3.3 


23 
5  0 
2  9 

2,4 


18 
11.6 
7.1 
6.3 


415 
7.6 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  IS,  1971 


Occupation  and  rac* 

SIC  code 


traii9- 
portatioa 

(«) 


UotMd 
Mbaitaii 

piiHfr      Trackinf 

tnas-    and  inn- 

poftatiaa        kousinc 

(41)  («Z) 


Walar  Air 

tnna-  trana- 

portatiM      portatkM 


(«4) 


(«5) 


Commiini- 
catMia 


Qactric, 
m,  and 
•anitary 
aanrica 

(«) 


Rftaii 

and 

■•"•ral 

mtrciian- 

Wboleul*  disini 

trad*  itores 


(W) 


(53) 


Food 

stores 

(M) 


Ayto  Appard 

dealers  and  acces- 

service  sones 

stations  stores 


(55) 


(S6) 


2S 
U.fi 

a.1 


Blue  collar  workers — Cant 
1969 

Total  (number) «31  «4 

Minontias(parc«it) U.0  24.3 

Nonwhila  (percent) 9.2  21.4 

Ne(ro  (percent) 1.1  »•• 

Ctattsmon: 
196o 

Total  f  number) 

Nonwbrte   

1969 

Total  (number) 

Minorities . .. . 

Nonwhite 

Metro . 

Operatives: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhite 

1969 

Total  (number) 

Minorities . 

Nonwhite 

Nefro 

°r960:" 

Total  (mjmber)      

Nonwtiitt  (percent) 

1969: 

Tots  (number)    _  

MinnritMS  (percent) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

Negro  (percent) 

Service  workers: 
1960 

Total  (number)       3o 

Nonwhite  (percent) 52.9 

'*'  ,.  -I 

Toul  (number)      14  / 

Minorities  (percent) 49.2  3*.  2 

Nonwhite  (percent) 412  30.1 

Netro  (percent) 47.9  29.1 


34S 

12.1 

9.3 

LI 


63 
41.4 
29.5 
27.0 


in 

13.7 
10.0 
S.S 


270 
2.1 

2M 
S.S 
3.1 

3.0 


199 
5.4 

142 
7.9 
5.9 

5.7 


122 
29.5  . 

79 
41.9 
31.4 
30.0 


53 

27.9 
25.4 
213 


S 
44  5 
37.1 
35.6 


U 
4.5 

SO 

8.7 
6.6 
5.S 


7.9 

2?6 
9  6 
7.3 
6.9 


2a7 

69 

22.6 
18.0 
17.3 


7 
2&1 

12 
24.4 
21.0 
20l4 


10 
21.4 

14.6 
12.7 


65 

6.5 

3.5 
2.6 


25 

31  I 
21.4 
15.9 


32 

17. S 
13  7 
12.1 


223 
5.8 
4.2 
3.S 


205 
1.6 

206 
4.7 
3.3 
3.0 


7 
8.2 

14 
18.0 
14  6 
13  6 


?« 
57  8 
44   4 

42.0 


11 
4b  8 
38.0 

34.2 


18 


3 

46  1 

37  6 
18.0 


37 
17  6 

14    I 
U   2 


14 

3b  9 

15 
36  3 

3J   7 
31  9 


277 
8  5 
6  8 
6.4 


295 

3.2 

155 
3  2 
b  2 
1.9 


138 

11,  7 

96 

11,  1 
9  1 
8  6 


117 
30  8 

?6 

30  n 

2b  9 
25  3 


15 
34  6 

13 
3b  8 
33  I 
32.8 


484 

19  6 
14.7 
13.9 


146 

5,0 

123 

10,2 

7  2 

6.3 


391 

16.0 

246 
18.6 
14  3 
13.6 


126 
23.2 

115 
31  8 
23  6 

22.7 


22 
38  4 

26 
28  3 

24   1 


192 
20  1 
15.6 
14.6 


70 

6  3 

49 

II   3 

7  4 
6.2 


60 
13.5 

83 

2J.  4 
16  U 
14  9 


30 
16  9 

60 
26  9 

21.8 
21   0 


81 
33  7 

134 
28  6 

2b  0 
24.1 


137 
14.5 
11.5 
10.7 


31 
4.  1 

42 
7  6 
b.  4 
4.3 


266 

7.7 

56 

17  3 
14  0 
13.4 


118 
8.1 

39 

18  1 
14  6 

13,8 


32 
29  3 

3b 
18.  1 
14  8 
13.4 


69 
17.4 
13.5 
12.2 


20 
32.3 
U.8 
17.6 


20 

10.4 

5.8 

46 


6 
22.2 

10.3 
9.0 


37 

15,3 
12.6 
11  2 


6 

30.5 
18.0 
16  8 


13 
33  7 

27  8 

27   1 


7 
41  3 
27,2 
26  2 


7 
2b  9 
21  6 
20,2 


10 
42,9 
38  3 
37.2 


Occupation  jnj  race 
SIC  code 


Eatint. 

drinking 
pieces 

i58) 


MiicM- 

laneous 
retail 
stores 

(59) 


Banking 
(613) 


C  fed  it 

ai(rii>.icS 

(61) 


Security, 

corn- 
mod  rty 
Liukeis 

(62) 


Insurance 

Insurance  agents, 

cariieis  elc 


(63) 


(64) 


Hotels. 
other 

loJuiMg 

(70) 


Personal 
s«<  vices 


(72) 


MlKtl- 

laneous 
business 
services 

(73) 


Motion 

picluieS 

i78) 


Medical. 

othi-r 

hUKii 

(80) 


Total  employment: 
1960 

Total  (mHnbei)    

Nfwvwiiile  (percent) 

1969 
Total  (number)       .     .. 
Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwtiite  (percent)  .. 
Netrs(P«rc*<il) 
White  collar  employment. 
1960 

Total  (namber)  

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1%9 
I  otal  ( number)  .    . 

Minonties  (percent). . 
Nonwtwte  (percent)  .. 

Neiro  (percent) 

Managers  andolkaals: 
i960 

Total  (number)       

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969 

Total  (number) 
Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent). . . 

Negro  (percent)  

Professional    ' 
1960 

Totai(n»ml>er) 

Nonwhite  (percent) 

1969 

Total  (number)        . 
Minorities  (percent). . 
Nonwhite  (percent). 

Nefro  (percent) 

Technical 
196(. 

Total  (number) 

Nonwhrte  (percent) 

1969 

Total  (number) 

Minoritws  (percent). 
Nonwkrte  (pcccnnt).. 

Necre  (pcrcant) 

Sales  workers: 
1960 

Total  (MMnber) 

Nonwhite  (pcrcMrt) 

1969 

Total  (nunknO 

MineritMt  (pircanQ. 
Nonw>ite  (pnrenaO— 
Metro  (pareanO 


1.4U  . 
15.2  . 

2>2 
29.7 
23.1 
21.6 


13.1 
10.5 
9.5 


12.1 
9.9 

7.5 


123 
7.4 
4.1 

4.0 


129 
7.9 
5.2 
4.2 


937 
9.1 

7.0 
6.2 


6b 
5  9 

4,b 
3.8 


150. 
6.6 

52 

l^o 

9.2 
(.2 


121 
9.1 

6.0 
5.1 


614 

lao 

7.7 
6.4 


119 
II 
3.5 

2.7 


125 
7.5 
4.9 

4.0 


909 
9.4 
6.3 
5.6 


63 
5.5 
4.  1 
3.4 


74  . 
6.4  . 

23 

10.3 

6.3 

7.3 


20 
4.4 
3.6 
2.7 


114 
2.9 
1.1 

a9 


26 
2.0 
1.0 
CL4 


12 
1.9 
1.2 
019 


103 
2.9 
2.2 
1.9 


8 
14 
l.l 
0.7 


12  . 
13.7 

2 
9.8 

6.7 
5.5 


7 
l.t 
L3 

4.7 


17 
4.6 
3.0 
2.0 


5 
3.6 
2.1 
1.1 


S 
2.2 
IS 

a? 


94 

2.S 
2.0 
1.4 


17 
1.7 
1.1 
0.7 


474 
23.7 

189 
38  6 

27.2 
23.  S 


119 

4.1 

42 

11.8 
7,5 
5.3 


42 

4.0 

U 

11.1 

7.8 

5.6 


9 
4.9 

3 
9  9 

7.8 
6.2 


96 

41.7 
32.9 
31.8 


733 
18  7 
15,2 
14.1 


bb 
lb  8 
11  I 
9  4 


29 

416 

32 

10  3 

}\ 

13.0 

7,7 

9  2 

6.8 

4  6 

7.2 

7 
7.7 
5  6 
5.2 


63 
4  6 
3  7 
2.9 


5 
5.8 
3  7 
3.0 


22.8 
13.0 
(.1 


123 
4.4 

3  4 

1.7 


10 

11.6 

9.1 

5,2 


2,196 
14.4 

1   387 

20  6 
17  4 
13.7 


1,272 
6,6 

813 
12  1 

10,0 
7,8 


38 

3  6 

60 
6  7 
5  5 

4  3 


842 
7.2 

3bl 
9  1 
7.5 
4.2 


1 

26.3 
13.9 

11.0 


16 

5.5 

11 

\x^ 

10.4 
9.5 


« 

4.7 
3.9 

2.6 


9.4 

6lO 
5.2 


10 

10.  s 
8.0 
5.9 


3 
4.5 
2.9 

L2 


2 

1.0 
5.3 
4.2 


4 
3.0 
2.5 
LI 


2 
8.4 

4.6 
3.2 


33 
1.7 
L2 
9u5 


39 

7.1 
5.6 
4.6 


169 
6.8 
5.0 
4.6 


3 

4.0 
3.2 
2.4 


4 

7.9 
7.0 
14 


2 

17.7 
14.9 
12.2 


2 
7.3 

3 
19 
3.9 

2.4 


2 

10.3 
6.4 

5.2 


10 
8.8 

6.0 
4.6 


3 

24.1 
15.7 
13.2 


12 
12 
19 

10 


32 
5.3 
19 
12 


2 
7.6 
5.9 

II 


191 

20.4 
17.4 
15.7 


2 
It 

3 
10.9 
IS 

7.7 


Furniture 
stores 

(57) 


22 
28  2 
21  9 

21.4 


4 

15.  b 
10,2 
9,3 


9 

27  3 
20  4 
19  9 


3b  9 

30  0 
29  7 


? 
bl  0 
4.   6 

4?   2 


fduca- 

tional 
ser  vilcj 

.82) 


3,  ?6b 
9  4 

863 

13   1 
11   4 

s  ; 


.604 

7  b 

661 

8  I 
6  9 
4  9 


66 
4  1 

4b 
4  6 
4  0 
3  5 


2,194 
7.8 

3b» 
6  8 
b  9 
3.3 


65 

14.7 
12.5 
10.2 


6 

2.4 

4 
11 
5.0 
19 
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Occupatioii  and  rac* 
SIC  code 


EMini, 
diinklni 


Mlacai- 

ItMOUt 

rttaii 
storM       Banklnf 


(58) 


(S9) 


(60) 


Credit 
•tenciet 

(61) 


Sncurity. 

wh-  Insunnc* 

modHy  Insuranc*        ■(•nb, 

broken  cirrien              etc 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


Hotels, 

other 

lodginf 

(70) 


Miacet- 

laneoui 

Pemnal      ba«neu 

services        services 


(72) 


(73) 


Motion 
pictures 

(78) 


Medical, 
other 
health 

(80) 


Educa- 
tional 
services 

(82) 


Office  and  clerical  iworkara: 
1960: 
Total  (number) 47 

Nonwhite  (percent) 5.5 

1969 ' 

Total  (number) 15 

Minorities  (percent) 14  0 

Nonwhita  (percant). 10.6 

Metro  (percent) S4 

Blue  collar  workers: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 31 

Nonwhite  (percent)  17  8 

1969: 

Total  (number) 30 

Minorities  (percent) 37.  g 

Nonwhite  (percent) 30.0 

Negro  (percent) 2g.5 

Craftsmen: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 14 

Nonwhite  (percent).     .  14  2 

1969: 

Total  (number) 7 

Minorities  (percent) V.  37.4 

Nonwhite  (percent) 28  6 

Negro  (percent) 25.9 

Operatives: 
1960: 

Total  (number) 12 

Nonwhite  (percent)  19  7 

1969: 

Total  (number) 9 

Minorities  (percent) V,  33.1 

Nonwhite  (percent) 27  7 

Negro  (percent)     26.$ 

Laborers 
196.( 

Total  (number) 5 

Nonwhite  (percent)        ..."  "'  23  6 

1969 

Total  (number) 14 

Minorities  (percent) 41.1 

Nonwhite  (percent) 32  2 

Negro  (percent)       31.0 

Service  workers, 
1960: 

Total  (number)  ,  1,231 

Nonwhite 'percent)  16  2 

1969 

Total  I  number)       20O 

Minorities  (percent)... 33. 1 

Nonwhite  ipercent) 25  7 

Negro  (percent)  ...  24. 1 


21 
11.6 
18 

7.5 


25 
20.0 
15.8 
13.9 


470 
13.3 
9.5 
10 


10 
28.8 
22.9 
13.6 


81 
7.8 
4.5 
3.5 


2 

30.2 
28.9 
24.5 


74 

11.4 

7.5 

13 


2 
119 

14.5 
10,7 


406 
11.9 
9.1 
10 


12 
26. 8 
22.7 
20.1 


32 
15 
11 
5.2 


1 
9,9 
9.2 
7.7 


66 

4.0 

24 

13.1 

7.8 

5.0 


51 
17.2 

31 
39  9 

27,  b 
25.3 


28 

10 


5 
10,8 

3 
33,8 

1 
115 

22^/ 

5 
11.9 

9^ 

10 
20  8 

7.4 

30.3 

15.8 

20.5 

10.6 

13 

13  4 

4.6 

18 

4.6 

9.4 

5.1 

5.3 

11  3 

12 
18.0 
14.1 
12.3 


6 
26.6 
18.9 
15.9 


37.5 
34.  b 
32.8 


1 
24.2 
17.5 
14.6 


4 

24.1 
18.7 
17.5 


8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

28.8 

25.8 

36.5 

10.9 

42.1 

23.6 

21.3 

3b,  8 

7.6 

45.6 

22.0 

20,9 

35,2 

7,2 

45.4 

23 
32  1 
28.5 
27.9 


27 
32  3 
29  1 
28,6 


3 
42.4 
40.0 
39.4 


1 
21,1 
15.8 
15.2 


16 
35.2 
30.  1 
29.4 


6^? 

0 

11 


3l"^ 

0.0 
31  2 


1 
23.6 
21.4 
19.9 


IS 

31.6 

9 

41,2 
30.1 
28.2 


20.  S 

12 
54  8 

37,1 
34.8 


304 
32.5 

116 
48.1 
34.4 

30.2 


8 
14.9 
11  1 
10.0 


61 
55  5 
43.9 
42.6 


4 

37.0 
29.3 
27.7 


45 
5b.  b 
44,  7 

43,  b 


12 

62  2 
46.2 
44.8 


6 

53,2 
42  8 

41,4 


138 
12.6 
15 
8.4 


166 
27.2 
22.2 
21.3 


46 
10.1 
18 
5.8 


70 
28.4 
22,6 
21,8 


SO 
41.3 
36.0 
34,9 


151 
39.5 
33.3 
32,2 


13 
15.4 
10.6 
9.4 


II 
10.0 
5.0 
3.7 


5 
14 
3.1 
2.5 


5 

12.7 
6.0 
3.6 


1 
16  6 
10.6 
9  9 


12 
29,0 
22.1 

20.6 


390 

5.5 

207 
11.2 
19 
7.9 


141 
13  8 


25.2 
20,0 
18.8 


67 
12 

22 
13.9 
10  8 
9.2 


S2 

19  9 

47 
27.6 
21,6 
20.6 


12 
25,1 

3(3 
29.8 
24,  C 
23,1 


784 
27,3 

475 
34,0 
29  5 
28.5 


338 

5.8 

188 
9.3 
7.7 
6.5 


149 

118 

81 
18  6 
15.3 
14.2 


92 
18 

29 

12 
6  2 
5.5 


33 

16,0 

23 
22.8 
19.0 
18.2 


28 
2b  7 
21  5 
19,8 


bl2 
18.7 

121 
36  9 
33  8 
32.9 


'  In  1960  census,  professional  and  technical  workers  were  not  separated 
•  Less  than  500. 

P^^Z^'L  V(in'*"A"*'  *?  ""T^l"  employed  in  1960  are  from  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of 
K  1°  •H??°i  .Occupational  Characteristics",  Final  Report  PC  (2^7A,  table  3  pp  21  30 
r^Lm  VTo^l?""""  "•'•"'"I"*'  'n  the  Division  of  Research  and StatiitKS,  Federal  Resenre 
Boa  d.  (2)  Statistics  on  numbers  employed  in  I96S  are  from  the  U.S.  Equal  Employinent  Ooror 

Rights  Act  of  1964  In  most  cases,  reports  an  received  from  companies  with  100  or  more  Derma- 
^JIIhi^^T"-  C<"',««l"«ntly,  the  coverage  vanes  substantiaiirirom  industry  To  7»di^™t- 
pend  ng  on  the  P'evalence  of  small  firms.  An  indication  of  the  degree  of  coveragi  by  broad  in'dur 
fry  aroups  IS  prov^ed  bv  a  comparison  of  1967  EEO  1  reported  employmen  with  l<»i  fMal 
employment  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  1-  r    e  i  w  in  i-kk  io«i 


Enrployment  (in  thousands) 


SIC     Industry 


December 
1966  BLS 


1967 
EEO  1 


Percent 
of  BLS 


(10^14)  Minint 

(15-17)  Contract  constructiofl 

(19-39)  Manufacturing 

(40-49)  Transportation,  communication,  elec- 

tnc,  fas,  and  sanitary  services 

(50-59)  Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

(60-67)  Tiunce,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

(70-89)  Services 


6219 
3.121.5 
19,418.9 

4.  199.0 
14  254.4 
3  104.2 
9.  731.  0 


347.0 

542.2 

14,831.3 

3.  109.  3 

4,  373.  5 
1,  742.  2 
3. 224. 1 


55. 
17 
76 

74 
30 
56 
33 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


ALAN  PATON  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  2.600  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969.  there  were  632,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  210.000 
Americans  In  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  Is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1971 
Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  Paton, 
a  South  African  novelist  and  politician 
recently  visited  the  United  States  after 
being  exiled  In  his  own  country  for  11 
years.  In  a  Washington  Post  Interview, 
June  15,  Paton  reveided  some  of  the  so- 
bering experiences  of  a  white,  liberal  dis- 
senter in  a  sovereign  state.  He  warned 
that  law  and  order  is  often  a  form  of  vio- 
loice  which  Is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
lawbreakers,  in  a  sep8u«te  speech  ms^e 
at  Harvard.  Paton  further  points  out  the 


volatile  nature  of  law  and  order  when 
there  is  a  polarization  between  law  and 
order  and  individual  rights. 

The  concept  of  law  and  order  naturally 
has  certain  merits,  but  when  carried  to 
extremes  it  can  be  dangerously  repres- 
sive as  revealed  in  the  Post  article  and 
Harvard  speech  which  1  submit  for  the 
Record. 

I  Prom  the  Wksbinfirton  Poet,  June  is.  1971) 

Alan   Patom:    On   tk«   Motc   Again 

(By  Michael  Kemjoi) 

On  Dec.  5.  1940.  tbe  Soutli  Atricmn  Uber^ 

dlsaenter,  writer  Al^n  P»ton,  touclMd  down 

at  Jan  Smuts  Airport  In  JotaaniM8l>urg.  He 

had   just   addreased   tlM   Worid   CouncU    at 

Churches  in  a«neTa  and  had  raoelTed   tbe 

Freedom  Award  In  New  Tork.  pi»/^m   him 

In    the    company    of   Rooavvett.    CSkurchUl. 

Klsenbower  and  Hammarakjold. 
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As  Pkton  got  off  tb«  plBiM  he  was  met  by 
Soutta  Afrloan  goreminent  oMoUU.  They  did 
not  congrstnlmte  him.  They  took  sw«y  hla 
puaport.  XMHent  la  not  appracUted  la  South 
Afrtc«. 

Last  month.  •Iter  11  years  of  ejcUe  In  hla 
own  country,  Patton's  trmvel  rights  were  re- 
stored, and  be  set  oS  on  a  world  trip  with 
hla  wife,  Anne,  gathering  material  for  a  biog- 
raphy and  collecting  aome  of  the  honors 
the  world  has  waited  so  long  to  glTe  htm. 

He  cornea  here  trom  an  unhappy  country, 
where  a  man  can  be  forbidden  to  aee  his 
friends,  to  leave  hla  neighborhood,  to  write  or 
speak  In  public  If  he  la  suspected  of  being 
politically  dangerous,  a  country  where  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order  fear  has  all  but  stran- 
gled the  moat  elementary  civil  liberties. 

"Why  did  they  let  me  out?  The  reasons 
are  shrouded  in  mystery,"  said  Paton  as  he 
sat  over  breakfast  In  the  Jockey  Club  yester- 
day. He  was  In  Washington  for  a  few  days  to 
see  diplomatic  friends  and  to  visit  Congress. 
LAConlc  but  alert  after  a  late  night,  he  dis- 
cussed his  boiled  egg  with  the  waiter,  settling 
upon  3  '/^  minutes  after  Mrs.  Paton  reminded 
him  Washington  Is  at  sea  level,  unlike  his 
home. 

The  author  of  "Cry.  the  Bdoved  Country," 
a  wrenching,  eloquent  novel  of  South  Africa's 
racial  tragedy  later  made  Into  a  Broadway 
opera-drama  with  Kurt  Weill's  haunting 
music.  Paton  for  years  has  been  the  voice 
of  Individual  liberty  In  South  Africa.  He  is 
reportedly  about  to  get  honorary  degrees  from 
Harvard — he  would  say  yesterday  only  that 
he  Is  going  to  Boston  to  be  honored  by  "an 
eastern  university" — and  from  Trent  Uni- 
versity In  Ontario  and  Edinburgh  University 
In  Scotland. 

Politely  posing  for  pictures  outside  the 
Fairfax  Hotel,  even  while  a  State  Department 
limousine  waited  in  the  drive,  he  said  his 
next  stop  Is  New  York  to  see  actors  Hume 
Cronyn  and  Jessica  Tandy.  They  are  con- 
sidering a  stage  version  of  "For  Tou  De- 
parted." his  account  of  his  39-year  marriage 
to  his  first  wife,  Doris,  who  died  In  1967. 
Paton  remarried  in  1969. 

Up  In  the  hotel  room  he  cajoled  Mrs. 
Paton  Into  another  picture  ("I  always  pho- 
tograph ao  terribly. "  she  said) .  They  will  tour 
France.  Spain.  Italy  and  Portugal,  where 
they  wU'  see  the  widow  of  Roy  Campbell, 
the  South  African  poet  whose  biography 
Paton  Is  writing.  Then  back  to  Botha's  Hill, 
the  author's  aerie  near  Durban.  Now  68,  he 
hopes  to  finish  the  work  In  three  years. 
Then,  perhaps,  he  wUl  return  to  fiction, 
which  b")  sees  as  frequently  more  elfectlve  In 
conveying  the  truth  about  his  country  than 
nonaction  or  polemic. 

The  Prtona  first  flew  to  San  Franclaoo.  L«s 
Vegas  ("where  we  loat  all  our  mone)  '), 
Yoeemlte.  Bryce  Canyon  and  Grand  Canyon. 
One  notbble  difference  in  our  national  parks 
since  Paton '8  last  visit  there:  black  tourists. 
There  were  none  before. 

"I  see  a  polarization  In  this  country  be- 
tween law  and  order  and  individual  rights,'" 
he  said.  "It  hasnt  gone  as  far  in  America 
as  In  South  Africa.  luekUy.  In  South  Africa 
the  law  and  order  boya  have  won.  I  mean  to 
speak  about  this." 

A  nation  founded  in  fear— of  Britain  and 
later  of  the  black  continent  Itaalf — South 
Africa  is  run  by  Afrikaners,  descendants  of 
the  Dutch  Boer  settlers,  representing  about 
half  of  the  white  population  and  one-tenth 
of  tbe  total  population.  Their  domination  of 
the  hug*  nonwhit*  majority  U  complete  and 
unrelenting. 

"We  never  had  anything  like  the  Bill  of 
Right*,"  Paton  added.  "The  Ma^na  Carta 
Is  not  a  par*,  ot  our  Boman-Dntcb  legal  tradi- 
tion. In  South  AMea  Parliament  la  abaoluta 
sovereign,  and  Mcurtty  of  the  state  haa  been 
exaltvd  abora  freadum  ot  tbe  Indlvldtial.'* 

Tm*  myth  at  vofUl  Oommunlam,  atUl  an 
article  cT  faith  for  many  AttOcMotn.  led  to 
the  Suppriwilon  at  Oommunlam  Act  of  1950 
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and  stnee  then  ewr  ntore  omlnona  power 
has  been  given  to  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  baalc  weapon  la  th«  ban. 

The  bftn  can  be  plMMl  at  tha  mlnlatar^ 
personal  discretion  on  anyone  he  ao  much  aa 
8uq>«ets  of  wittingly  or  unwittingly  "far- 
thering the  aims  of  Commiinlam ." 

Bans  are  for  five  yean  and  are  renewable. 
No  appeal  to  the  courts  Is  allowed.  On  pain 
of  prison  sentence  the  banned  person  may 
not  leave  a  specified  area.  He  may  not  at- 
tend public  or  simple  aoclal  gatherings:  A 
man  cannot  attend  his  own  birthday  party. 
He  may  not  publish  any  statement  whatao- 
ever.  He  also  can  be  forbidden  to  enter 
schools,  law  courts,  publishing  offices,  harbors 
or  rallrocMl  stations.  He  may  not  belong  to 
whatever  organizations  the  minister  specifies. 
He  nuty  not  oonununlcate  with  any  other 
banned  person.  There  la  ntore. 

In  a  1964  essay  in  his  collection.  "The  Long 
View."  Paton  says  this: 

"I  should  like  to  combat  strongly  the  view 
that  if  you  are  a  law-abiding  person,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear.  It  simply  Is  not 
true.  .  .  . 

"A  leading  member  of  the  Liberal  Party 
died  In  Northern  Natal.  At  his  funeral  an- 
other leading  member  was  taken  away  for 
questioning.  He  had  broken  no  law.  He 
could  have  been  taken  away  on  any  other 
occasion.  But  he  was  taken  away  on  this 
particular  occasion  so  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  could  see  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
belong  to  the  Liberal  Party. 

.  .  Christopher  Shabalala  was  traveling 
by  train  In  the  Underberg  district  on  legiti- 
mate Liberal  Party  business.  The  police 
stopped  the  train  In  the  middle  of  nowhere 
and  removed  him  In  the  sight  of  all  the  pas- 
sengers. No  charge  was  ever  laid  against  hLm 
.  .  .  Let  no  one  believe  that  the  terrible 
powers  of  the  state  are  meant  to  frighten 
only  the  law-breakers.  They  are  meant  to 
frighten  us  all." 

The  Liberal  Party,  of  which  Paton  Is  na- 
tional chairman,  has  been  stamped  down  re- 
peatedly by  a  government  which  fears  liberals 
as  "the  prime  promoters  of  Communism" 
even  as  it  fears  the  slightest  whisper  of  op- 
position 

It  is  said  that  Paton  has  not  been  banned 
sri  far  because  of  his  world  reputation,  but 
so  many  party  colleagues  and  friends  have 
been  banned  or  Imprisoned  that  It  amounts 
almost  to  the  same  thing,  for  he  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  see  these  people. 

"Of  course,  you  always  get  a  percentage 
of  people  who  wUl  say  what  they  feel  no 
matter  what."  the  writer  said  quietly,  peer- 
ing over  his  glasses.  "It  is  wrong  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  population  is  cowed." 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  little  chance  of  a 
black  uprising,  for  all  political  organization 
by  nonwhltea  has  been  forbidden,  represen- 
tation at  the  polls  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 
the  growth  of  black  national  pride  has  been 
cut  short  by  the  Bantuatan  policy  which  sep- 
arates  various  black  groups  into  homelands. 
Leaders  of  these  areas  are  beginning  to  make 
demands,  Paton  noted,  but  there  Is  no  purely 
pollUcal  organisation. 

Paton  has  spoken  repeatedly  against  vio- 
lence, which  he  sees  as  another  of  the  Issues 
polarizing  South  Africans.  Yesterday  he  cast 
new  light  on  his  views : 

"If  you're  living  in  South  Africa  you  can 
be  banned — or  put  away — for  even  Indicating 
you  favor  vtolence.  So  you  cant  say  anything 
about  it.  A  penon  like  caymtU  Is  Ump«r- 
mentally  unsulted  for  rloleQce:  I  dont  ••• 
any  solution  through  violence.  But  then.  I'm 
not  black. 

"Law  and  order  sometimes  Is  itself  a  form 
of  violence.  You  know  the  argument  of  black 
rerolutloDarles.  that  vlolenoe  la  being  done 
to  them,  that  they  live  in  a  violent  society 
In  the  first  ptaoa." 

Aaaartoa'a  attltute  to  South  Afrloa^  eaea- 
Utlng  repnaatoaa  ha  llnda  amblTalmt.  (la 
1047  and  1053  South  African  Michael  Soott 
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came  to  Ifew  Tbrk  to  addicaa  the  United  I7a- 
tloBs.  He  was  given  a  U.S.  visa  that  restricted 
him  not  maraly  to  New  York  City  but  to  the 
route  betvaen  hla  hoM  «nd  th«  UN 
BuUdlng.) 

Kren  more  anxbivalent,  says  Paton,  Is 
South  Africa's  attitude  toward  the  outside 
world.  At  a  recent  election  Prime  Minister 
Balthazar  J.  Vorster  eliminated  a  right- 
wing  extremist,  and  a  more  outward  looking 
policy  was  indicated  instead  of  rigid  white 
supremacy. 

"One  looked  forward  to  some  changes,"  the 
writer  said.  "In  actual  fact,  security  haa  been 
tightened.  Since  I've  been  given  a  paaq>ort, 
we  like  to  think  the  situation  is  eaalng  up. 
But  one  is  never  sure.  One  never  knows  what 
will  happen  next." 


(TKXT  or  Remarks  or  Alam  Patom,  Novxi.ist 
AND  Leadkb  or  Tm  LxBaaAX,  Pabtt  or  Sotrrn 
AraicA,  PaxPASKD  roa  DzLmcaT  at  tux 
Annuai.  Meetino  or  ths  Associatkd  Ha>- 

VASO     AI.OMNI     IN     HaSVASO     YaBD     OM     THE 

ArrEaNoow   or  CoMtcEMcncxirr,  Jttne   17, 
1971) 

It  Is  a  great  honour,  but  It  Is  also  a  con- 
siderable challenge  to  address  the  Alumni 
of  Harvard  University,  of  whom  I  am  one  ot 
the  very  youngest.  What  should  one  say  on 
such  an  occasion?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  discuss  writing 
or  letters,  even  though  it  Is  because  of  these 
that  I  have  become  one  of  you  today.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  theme  which  occupies 
our  minds,  even  obsesses  them,  is  the  life 
of  man  In  society.  To  discuss  this  as  a  phi- 
losopher should,  is  beyond  my  powers,  nor 
would  it  be  appropriate.  To  discuss  the  life 
of  man  in  American  society  would  be  in  me 
presumptuous,  although  I  follow  his  con- 
temporary history  with  great  attention.  A 
discussion  of  the  life  of  man  in  South  Afri- 
can society  would  be  too  specialised  a 
theme.  So  1  am  going  to  talk  on  "Our  Two 
Countries." 

I  first  visited  the  United  SUtea  In  1043. 
and  was  overwhelmed  by  it.  by  Its  size  and 
Its  competence,  and  its  extraordinary  mood 
of  optlnUsm  and  confidence;  the  mood  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  was  then  rarely  en- 
countered. I  left  it  with  a  multitude  of  Im- 
pressions, of  which  one  was  easily  tbe  great- 
est and  most  easily  remembered.  That  was 
the  way  in  which  the  founders  of  your  so- 
ciety had  dared  to  set  down  In  black  and 
white  a  charter  for  the  future,  which  waa 
to  be  subscribed  to  then  and  there,  which 
was  to  be  amendable  only  In  waya  which 
were  purposely  made  dUllcult.  and  which 
was  not  only  to  limit  the  power  of  the  law- 
makers, but  which  was  to  subject  their  laws 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
land.  That  there  were  defects  In  this  funda- 
mental constitution  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
they  did  not  obscure  for  me  the  majesty  of 
the  conception.  And  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  your  oolonial  history  that  the 
liberties  of  men  should  have  been  protected 
against  the  attacks  of  overweening 
authority. 

The  position  In  my  own  country  Is  quite 
different.  Parliament  Is  sovereign,  and  this 
sovereignty  has  enabled  it  to  embark  on  a 
programme  of  racial  legislation  the  like  and 
scope  of  which  have  never  before  been  seen 
in  the  history  of  man.  If  one  supports  these 
laws,  one  calls  them  laws  of  racial  dif- 
ferentUtlon,  laws  for  the  preserration  of 
racial  Identity,  laws  ensuring  the  peaceful 
and  harmonious  social  and  cultural  and  po- 
litical development  ot  all  tbe  different  ra- 
cial group*  in  tbe  coimtry.  Uws  anabllng 
tham  to  move  alda  by  alda  but  aaparately 
to  their  own  Individual  and  autonomous 
destinies.  If  one  does  not  support  these  laws, 
on*  calls  them  laws  of  racial  discrimination, 
»nd  on*  rsgaida  th*  M*al  of  aaparate 
autonomous  development  as  tmreallaable, 
partlculazly  In  a  country  whoae  economy  haa 
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brought  together  the  people  of  all  its  races, 
even  though  their  statua  within  that  eoon- 
omy  la  deddad  hf  Idecdogleal  i»tber  than 
by  economic  conalderatlona.  What  Is  more, 
one  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  Imple- 
ment such  laws  without  Inflicting  hardship 
and  suffering  on  Toteleaa  and  voicelesa 
people. 

At  this  point  there  Is  something  that  I 
should  make  quite  clear  When  I  am  hon- 
oured  by  your   University,  and  am  Invited 
to  address  its  alumni,  I  have  one  over-rid- 
ing obligation,  and   that   It  la   speak  that 
truth  which  is  the  object  of  pursuit  of  every 
university   which   deserves  the  name.   That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  now,  and  I  am 
trying  to  do  it  as  a  university  man  should, 
soberly  and  clearly,  without  offensiveness.  I 
might  have  chosen  some  safer  subject,  but 
I  would  much  rather  speak  on  a  subject 
which   is  related  to  our  lives  and  our  as- 
pirations.  And   this   brings   me   to   another 
issue  that  vitally  concerns  our  two  countries. 
To  what  does  one  give  one's  highest  loy- 
alty? A  religious  person — which  I  myself  am, 
though    of   no   great   quality — could   claim 
that   his   highest   loyalty   is   given   to   God, 
which  Is  a  Just  claim  and  a  safe  claim  only 
when    it    is    made    humbly.    A    person    who 
claims  to  have  no  religion  could  Justly  claim 
that  his  highest  loyalty  is  to  the  truth,  and 
that  also  is  a  safe  claim  only   when   it  is 
made  humbly.  But  In  what  way  can  one's 
highest  loyalty  be  given  to  one's  country? 
Surely  only  in  one  way.  and  that  is  when 
one  wishes   with   all   one's  heart,  and  tries 
with  all  one's  powers,  to  make  It  a  better 
country,   to   make   it   more   Just   and   more 
tolerant  and  more  merciful,  and  if  it  is  pow- 
erful, more  wise  in  the  use  of  Its  power.  I 
should  add  that   I  am  stating  a  very  high 
ideal,  because  it  is  seldom  that  one  wishes 
a  thing  with  all  one's  heart  or  tries  to  do 
it  with  all  one's  might,  even  though  there 
are  sometimes  external  observers  who  imag- 
ine one   to   be   doing  Just   that.   But   when 
loyalty   to   one's   country   means   loyalty   to 
some   party   or   some   government   or   some 
policy,    or    even    to    that    mythical    power 
known  as  the  State,  there  are  many  people 
in  both  your  country  and  mine  who  find  it 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  give 
that  kind  of  loyalty.  1  would  find  it  difficult 
to  aay  what  love  of  South  Africa  means  to 
me.  It  certainly  means  a  love  of  the  place 
where  I  was   bom,  a  love  of  the  physical 
land,   of  mountain   and  river  and  plain,   a 
love  of  Its  infinite  variety,  a  love  of  its  peo- 
ples and  especially  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered for  the  things  that  they  believe  in. 
South  Africa  la  often  called  a  land  of  fear, 
and  so  it  U.  But  it  Is  also  a  land  of  great 
courage — and  so  is  this.   A   friend  of  mine 
was  once  asked  at  a  aympoalum,  "if  you  did 
not  live  In  South  Africa,  where  would  you 
like  to  live?"  to  which  he  gave  the  totally 
unexpected    answer,    "if   I   did    not   live   in 
South  Africa  that'a  where  I  ahould  like  to 
Uve."  My  own  viewa  and  beliefs  which  are 
often  caUed  un-South  African,  were  made 
nowhere  else  but  there  in  South  Africa,  Just 
aa  many  of  the  views  that  are  called  un- 
American   were  made   nowhere  else  but   in 
America, 

Now  when  people  hold  un-South  African 
and  un-American  views,  there  Is  a  great 
temptation  on  the  part  of  rulere  to  take 
steps  against  them.  I  should  say  at  once 
that  protest  In  South  Africa  haa  never  been 
as  Vigorous  and  as  widespread  aa  It  la  In 
the  United  States.  And  I  should  aay  at  onoe 
that  the  reason  for  that  Is  that  one  haa 
U>  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  protest  In 
South  Africa.  Therefore  on*  la  tempted  to 
conclude  that  if  rulers  took  a  firmer  line 
in  the  United  States,  protest  would  to  some 
extent  die  away.  And  In  order  to  take  a 
firmer  line,  rulers  would  hav*  to  Interfere 
with  that  charter  that  waa  sub*orlb«d  to 
when  your  country  achieved  lU  Indapend- 
*nce,  and  would  have  to  curtail  that  Uberty 
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the  entrenchment  at  which  was  the  firm 
resolve  of  your  founders,  and  would  have 
to  adopt  the  methoda  of  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
which  methoda  have  rl^tly  been  held  in 
such  abhorrence  by  Americans. 

So  it  la — ^in  your  country  as  well  as  mine — 
that  there  comes  this  schism  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  is  the  prime  obligation  of  any 
good  society,  and  ttiose  who  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberty  Is  the  prime 
obligation.  And  this  schism  la  made  more 
bewildering  by  the  coming  Into  being  of 
other  schisms  which  are  related  but  not 
identical — between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  white  and  the 
black,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Tbe  temp- 
tation to  achieve  conformity  by  legislation  is 
very  powerful,  and  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  never  yield  to  it,  because  it 
will  mean  the  erosion  of  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law,' and  that  Is  what  it  has  meant 
In  my  own  country,  whose  parliament  has 
sovereign  power,  and  whoae  government  is 
representative  of  one-eighth  of  the  total 
population. 

It  may  distress  you  that  the  blemishes  of 
your  body  are  so  visible  to  the  outside  world. 
But  at  least  you  lance  your  boils  and  sup- 
purations. It  would  be  a  tragic  error  of  Judg- 
ment if  you  allowed  yourselves  to  believe 
that  a  total  bandagement  would  restore  your 
body  to  health.  You  at  least  know  you  are 
sick.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  are.  It  is 
true  I  think  to  say  that  we  do  not  really 
know  what  goes  on  beneath  the  all -covering 
mantle  of  our  law  and  order. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  be  drawing  towards 
a  close,  but  I  want  to  note  one  more  dif- 
ference between  our  country  and  yours. 
We  are  both  countries  of  many  races, 
but  whereas  your  pwUcy — with  many 
halts  and  hesitations — has  been  to  aim  at 
one  American  society,  our  policy — vacillat- 
ing under  earlier  governments  but  deter- 
mined under  the  Nationalist  government — 
Is  to  create  a  multi-racial  society,  with  its 
African  nations,  which  comprise  70%  of  the 
total  population,  allotted  various  portions 
of  the  country  which  total  something  like 
13%  of  the  total  area,  and  the  aim  of  the 
policy  is  to  create  homelands  where  these 
national  groups  vrtll  achieve  cxiltural,  social, 
economic  and  eventually — in  ideal  theory — 
political  autonomy.  To  a  person  like  myself 
the  policy  is  a  self-deception,  a  way  of  dis- 
posing of  a  problem  by  putting  it  some- 
where else.  The  pKwaibillty  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic independence,  or  even  a  healt^hy  eco- 
nomic Interdependence,  by  people  whose 
average  earnings  are  often  one-tenth  or  lesa 
of  the  average  earnings  of  white  South 
Africa,  seems  totally  remote.  And  it  is  a 
source  of  grief,  frustration,  and  anger  and 
hatred  to  many  that  the  policy  of  separate 
development  seems  likely  to  make  real  eco- 
nomic advance  improbable,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

I  was  the  President  of  the  inter-racial  Lib- 
eral Party  which  was  made  illegal  in  1068, 
and  we  exposed  uncompromisingly  the  pol- 
icies of  separate  development,  and  the  ci«a- 
tlon  of  what  we  would  have  called  sub- 
servient sub-governments.  Now  I  find  myself 
hoping  that  all  our  people  who  are  not 
white,  will  make  the  fullest  use  of  these  In- 
struments of  power  which  are  being  put 
into  their  hands  by  the  architects  of  sep- 
arate development,  no  matter  how  feeble 
they  may  be;  for  the  creation  of  these  in- 
struments has  made  it  possible  for  the  lead- 
ers of  these  sub -governments  to  speak  with 
authority  to  an  audience  they  could  never 
have  reached  before.  And  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  this  would  be  a  atage  in  our  de- 
velopment towards  soma  kind  of  common 
society.  For  in  my  view  no  other  kind  of 
society  could  ever  give  to  black  men  a  Jusit 
share  in  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  tbe 
earth. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question  aa  to  wheth> 
er   Americans  should  withdraw  all   Invest- 
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ment  in  South  Africa.  I  know  thl*  view  Is 
strongly  htf  d  by  soma,  and  I  raapeet  It,  but 
It  u  not  my  own.  If  thoae  American  anter- 
prlaes  In  South  Africa — and  there  are  not  a 
great  many — and  here  I  am  quoting  from 
the  statement  of  tbe  Pcdaroid  Corporation 
entitled  "An  fexperimoit  in  South  Africa," 
wouie  Improve  dramatically  the  salaries  and 
other  benefits  of  their  non-white  employees, 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  exert 
a  moral  pressure  on  South  African  employ- 
ers to  do  the  same.  It  is  my  opinion — that 
apart  from  any  colour  of  skin  or  difference 
of  race  and  culture — the  great  disparity 
between  white  and  black  wages  leads,  para- 
doxically enough,  to  an  intensification  of 
white  fear,  for  people  of  other  colours  and 
races,  when  they  also,  owing  to  their 
poverty,  live  a  totally  different  kind  of  eco- 
nomic life,  seem  more  alien  and  more  other 
than  ever.  Therefore  I  stand  not  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  investment  but  for 
this  dramatic  improvement  in  aalariea  and 
benefits. 

Now  I  have  reached  my  end.  Your  tribula- 
tions are  known  to  the  whole  world.  Some  of 
us  in  the  outside  world  derive  satisfaction 
from  them.  Some  of  us  in  South  Africa  be- 
lieve that  your  troubles  are  due  to  your 
policies  of  racial  integration,  and  such  peo- 
ple are  trying  anew  to  prove  that  separate 
can  be  equal.  Yet  you  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  this.  The  problems  of 
racial  prejudice  and  friction,  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  man's  destruction  and  pol- 
lution of  his  environment,  the  problem  of 
war  and  or  deluding  oneself — after  all  these 
centuries  of  experience — that  war  can  tnake 
the  world  better,  the  problem  of  the  terrible 
gulf  that  yawns  between  the  rich  and  the 
p)oor,  the  problem  of  the  impersonality  and 
meanlngiessness  of  human  life,  especially  in 
the  great  city,  they  are  our  problems  too, 
even  if  only  in  miniature.  It  Is  foolish  of  us 
to  gloat  when  you  i^pear  to  fall  to  solve 
them,  for  are  we  any  better,  any  wiser  than 
you?  Therefore  you  must  regard  yourselves 
as  the  testing  ground  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  human  race.  If  you  faU,  it  wUl  not  be 
America  that  falls,  but  all  of  us. 

And  may  I  say  a  word  to  the  younger 
people  of  my  audience?  I  understand  well 
your  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  that  we 
hav3  made.  But  1  do  not  believe  that  one 
can  make  it  any  l)etter  by  withdrawing  from 
It.  I  understand  your  argument  that  if  you 
take  part  in  it,  you  are  only  prolonging  its 
existence.  I  understand  your  argument  that 
if  you  take  part  In  it.  it  wiU  corrupt  you— 
Just  as  it  has  oorruptod  us.  But  It  is  not  a 
very  good  or  a  very  brave  argument.  The 
only  way  in  which  one  can  make  endurable 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man,  and  man's  de- 
struction of  his  own  environment,  is  to 
exemplify  in  your  own  lives  man's  humaziity 
to  man  and  man's  reverence  tat  the  place 
in  which  he  Uves.  It  Is  a  hard  thing  to  do, 
but  when  was  it  ever  easy  to  take  upon  one's 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  man  and  hie 
world?   So  good  luck  to  you  all. 


THE  NA-nCK  COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAasACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOX78E  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVKI* 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKT.KR  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  leglslstlofi  to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Envlratiment,  and  aware  as  I  am  of  the 
deep  and  pervasive  concerns  for  in- 
creased environmental  actton,  it  was  with 
much  interest  that  I  have  followed  the 
activities  of  the  oonununlty  Improve- 
ment project  of  Natlck,  which  is  located 
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wlthm  my  lOUi  CoognuioBal  District, 
in  IfMaachusetta.  Mnjeiy  West,  the 
cbatmun  of  the  eammimtty  trnprow- 
ment  project  In  Natlck.  taas  been  bx  touch 
with  me.  reporting  tbe  letolti  at  a  wm- 
tionnalre  distiibuted  within  Natlck,  and 
the  finMngu  are  higlily  relevant,  and 
worthy  at  wideeixead  attention. 

I  woold  Uke  to  inclode  the  oooununl- 
cation  I  recetred  from  Marjory  West  of 
the  community  Improvement  project  In 
NaUck  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RnxMs: 

Dkai  Ouwws—woMiin  MAioAurr  Hwaiwr: 
As  you  no  doabt  rememlwr,  last  'FrnJU.  th« 
Brenlng  DlyMon  Clab  of  Ifmtlek  aent  out 
questhwmalw  to  determine  wberc  the  Inter- 
est of  the  people  lay  as  far  •■  eecMogy  projects 
were  ooaceraed.  !%•  results  of  the  returned 
questionnaires  Indicated  that  the  people  of 
Natlck  wanted  something  done  about  waste 
paper,  cans,  and  bottles.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  for  abnoct  a  year,  along  with  the 
Public  Works  Department  Commissioners 
and  other  town  committees  Interested  In 
recycling. 

The  Bostonla  Beverage  Company  on  Mill 
Street  has  set  up  a  center  to  recycle  any- 
thing glass — to  be  delivered  to  them  any  day 
and  put  Into  separate  barrels  outside  the 
plant.  Glass  should  be  separated  by  color 
(clear,  green  and  amber)  and  deposited  in 
the  proper  barrels. 

The  Ecology  Club  at  Natlck  High  School 
has  been  busy  collecting  cans  for  recycling 
and  wUl  continue  these  collections  until 
January. 

Tbe  Public  Works  Department  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  arranging  a  sqMrate 
monthly  oolleetlon  of  cans  for  all  town  resi- 
dents. They  have  also  provided,  through  ar- 
rangements with  Arena  Brothers,  a  receptacle 
for  these  cans  at  the  dump.  Tbe  cans  should 
be  rinsed  and  flattened,  and  all  labels  re- 
moved. (This  can  be  done  easily  by  removing 
both  ends  of  the  can  and  stepping  on  It.) 
Tbe  reason  for  flattening  tbe  cans  Is  that 
they  take  up  less  room  in  your  trash  barrel 
(plastic  bags  cannot  be  used)  and  require 
leas  space  in  the  town  trucks  picking  them 
up.  Rinsing  them  keeps  the  bugs  and  animals 
away  and  Is  obviously  done  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons. This  ninthly  ooUeetlam  will  start  In 
January  and  notice  wUl  be  given  ss  to  the 
date  of  ooUectioa  In  your  area. 

With  the  amount  of  waste  preaently  put 
in  our  dump,  the  life  expectancy  la  none  too 
great.  Purchasing  new  land,  with  new  routes 
to  and  front  the  duaip  site.  wUI  certainly  be 
a  nuisanoe  and  eoat  tax  doUars  we  do  not 
wlah  to  apand.  Isnt  It  worth  a  little  more 
time  and  effort  nowT 

I  do  bape  that  your  members  and  friends 
will  cooperate  in  '""^•'''g  this  a  sueoaeaf el 
and  rewarding  project  for  the  TOwn  of 
Natlck. 

Sincerely, 

NfASJOBT  WrsT. 
Community/  Improvement  Froject  Chairman. 
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was  brought  to  the  floor.  This  report  was 
not  on  the  printed  agenda  for  the  day. 
althMWh  tt  la  weO  known  that  H  Jt.  8S66 
la  one  at  the  moet  eontreveraial  MDa  to 
be  handled  in  this  leglsIatiTe  year. 

The  reason  Is  known  to  all.  Tlie  bill 
contains  a  handout  represented  by  a 
sugar  quota  ot  nearly  60JNM  tons  to  the 
Reputatte  d.  South  Africa.  As  on*  who 
fooght  thto  needteM  benefit  to  a  ooontry 
that  practices  the  woild's  most  detdor- 
able  racist  policy,  I  oppoeed  the  confer- 
ence rQKut  because  it  reduced  the  South 
Africa  quota  by  a  nominal  amount  only. 

Unfortunately,  the  parllsmwitary  sit- 
uation did  not  permit  actual  debate  by 
any  Member  oo  this  burning  issue. 

I  have  never  advocated  tbe  elimina- 
tion of  the  South  Africa  sugar  Quota 
merely  ss  retaliation  for  the  Incidents  of 
dlscrlmlnatlcQ  against  Africans  of  black 
color  and  their  American  friends.  My  as>- 
ixsltion  has  been  based  In  part  on  the 
fact  that  almost  alone  among  the  na- 
tions beneflttng  from  American  largess. 
Sooth  Africa  is  a  developed  and  proeper- 
ouB  country.  It  Is  unlike  the  others,  which 
are  underdevel(9ed  countries  and  su-e 
deliberately  adected  as  l>eneficiaries  of 
the  economic  aid  that  tbe  American 
sugar  quota  provides. 

There  is  no  Justification  whatever  for 
granting  this  developed  country  a  sugar 
quota  when  it  practices  the  cruelest  form 
of  peonage  and  racial  oppression,  not 
only  de  facto  but  also  de  Jure,  that  exists 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  positive 
opposition  to  the  bUl  HJl.  8866. 
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SPECIAL  RKPOBT  FROM  OONORS88- 
MAN  SCHMm  ON  OUR  PQLICT 
TOWARD  THK  REPUBLIC  OFCHIMA 


OBJECTION    TO    SOUTH    AFRICAN 
SUGAR   QUOTA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  KKW   TOaK 

IN  THX  HOXTSk  OF  REPRXSKNTATTVSS 

Monday.  October  4.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  CoogresB- 
Dun  was  deqUy  disturbed  on  Monday 
evenmc.  October  4,  wbea  after  a  long 
■ession  In  whlA  the  House  dispomd  of 
many  biOs.  theeonfercnee  report  on  HJC. 
SSgff,  SogBT  Aet  Amendmeati  of  IfTl, 


TRIBUTE  TO  VOLUNTARY  FIREMEN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    If  AXTLANO 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wedneadav.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  four  volunteer 
firemen  from  Middle  River  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  Dcaglas  Muller  and 
Charles  Hopwood  of  the  COwenton 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  Warren 
E.  Shaffer  and  Milttm  C.  R.  Desomtee  of 
the  Rowley's  Quarters  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  who  drowned  attonpting  to 
rescue  four  people  trapped  in  a  car  in 
the  Gunpowder  River  In  Baltimore 
Ooimty  during  the  August  fiood. 

Hundreds  of  rescue  personnel  in  the 
Baltimore  area  wivked  long  hours  to  re- 
lieve tbe  victims  of  this  fiood.  Their 
courage  and  determination  deserves  the 
highest  praise. 

These  brave  men  receive  little  reward. 
In  Baltimore  County,  the  widow  of  a 
vcdunteer  fireman  receives  only  a  $S.300 
Insurance  payment  and  $50  a  month. 
TUs  Is  obviously  Inadeqoate. 

To  remedy  this.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  make  volunteer  firemen,  ambulance 
drivers,  and  rescue  squads  dlglble  for 
emi^oyees'  compensation  fmd  disabil- 
ity and  death  benefits.  Tliis  Is  one  way 
In  which  we  can  r^pay  these  men,  if  only 
partially,  for  the  protecUcm  they  provlds 
for  an  o<  OS. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHUTZ 

OF  c^LXFoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHBSENTATITES 

Wednetdag.  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  8CHMZTZ.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  regarding 
tlie  issue  of  the  new  course  being  taken  in 
our  policy  toward  the  Htyublic  of  China 
and  the  Communist  usurpers  and  killers 
who  have  seised  the  Chlneee  mainland,  as 
one  of  overriding  importance,  I  am  send- 
ing a  special  letter  and  report  on  it  to  my 
constltuaits  which  I  am  also  taking  this 
(^jjMrtuntty  of  placing  before  you.  The 
report  follows: 

BaroKT  FsOM  CoNsaaasiCAit  Scbicxts 

DsAB  Comwitiusjit:  Once  in  a  great  while 
an  Issue  arises  In  public  affairs  of  such  criti- 
cal Importanee  that  it  should  take  abeolute 
precedence  over  everything  else.  Such  an 
lasue  Is  presented  by  our  new  policy  ot  ac- 
commodation with  Bed  China. 

Bven  our  ttTmn  current  economic  problems 
and  new  natfamal  eoonomlc  policies,  dlrecUy 
tm  they  affect  each  one  of  us,  do  not  eompara 
la  lasting  slgnlflcaooe  with  the  real  meaning 
of  U.S.  acceptance  of  Peking.  We  can  make 
economic  mistakes  and  survive,  ]ust  as  a  man 
can  go  broke  and  survive.  But  you  only  die 
onoe.  If  we  cease  to  regard  eommuniam  ss  our 
enemy,  it  will  bury  ua  Jtist  as  Nlklta  Khrush- 
chev once  threatened. 

Neither  the  American  people  nor  their 
elected  Bepresentatlves  in  Congress  were  con- 
sulted In  advance  about  the  new  China  policy, 
the  moet  Ukely  effect  of  which  will  tie  to 
scuttle  our  longtime  and  faithful  ally,  Chiang 
Kai-shek — a  man  who  has  fought  In- 
tematlcmal  communism  with  unwavering 
and  almoat  Incredible  fortitude  for  no  leas 
than  forty-four  years,  and  also  helped  tis 
defeat  Japan  In  World  War  n.  Neither  tbe 
American  people  nor  their  elected  Repreaenta- 
ttvea  in  Oongreas  were  consulted  In  advance 
about  tinKkiwif  friends  with  the  men  In  Peking 
who  for  years  have  been  proclaiming  to  the 
whole  world  their  hatred  of  America  asd 
everything  America  stands  for — the  men  In 
Raking  who  are  the  slave-masters  of  BOO 
million  and  the  dcatroysrs  of  tens  of  millions 
at  their  own  people.  Nearly  everyone  here  in 
Washington  sesma  to  be  aaaumlng  that  onoe 
Henry  iriaaliig>ii  had  turned  up  in  Peking, 
onoe  our  antt-eoBimuniat  China  policy  had 
bean  Junked  and  tha  Piesldent'a  visit  to  Red 
China  announead,  we  an  must  aoeept  the  new 
situation  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

Z  am  in  no  position  to  consult  with  the 
whole  American  people,  as  the  President  eas 
do.  But  I  can  consult  with  you,  my  oonstl- 
tuenta— and  am  using  this  means  to  do  so. 
Most  of  you  have  not  yet  bean  beard  from.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  speak — even,  or  eapeclaUy, 
tboae  of  you  who  have  always  kept  silent  be- 
fore. Let  me  know — let  your  Preaidant  know- 
let  everyone  know  what  you  really  think 
about  accepting  Red  China  and  abandoning 
free  China.  If  yov  an.  for  thla.  by  all  maanii 
say  so.  even  though  you  know  It  means  that 
wa  wlU  dlsagraa.  I  need  to  find  out  how  many 
ot  my  eonatltnents  I  am  lainnaeiillrig — and 
not  rapreasnting — on  thla  taraa.  It  you  are 
agalnat  thla  policy,  pleaaa  wire,  pbons  or 
writs.  The  mora  vocal  ezpceastoB  of  your 
opinion  on  this  sabjeet  that  there  la,  the  mora 
hope  tbtre  wUl  be  that  the  Ude  can  sUU  be 
turned— and  that,  with  your  help,  I  can  play 
a  part  in  turning  It. 

Above  aU.  doat  give  In  to  the  tamptalton 
at  t^intt*wtg  ttm*  It  doasnt  matter  which 
policy  yeu  prefsr.  that  you  have  noOilnff  to 
say  alMut  n.  Too  do  have  somelblnc  to  aay 
alMVt  n — ihroagli  me.  if  aowhsce  Slsa.  X  am 
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your  elected  Bepraasotatlve  la  the  Oongreas 
of  the  United  States.  The  Praatdent  Is  a 
neighbor  ot  o\m.  Suppose  I  could  show  him 
a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  oooamunlcattons 
from  you  vehemently  opposing  this  course 
he  1b  tailing.  He  could  not  refuse  to  notice 
them.  He  has  a  long-standing  anti-oommu- 
□ist  reputation.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons 
and  whoever  may  be  the  Individuals  who 
have  prevailed  on  blm  to  take  this  step,  in 
light  of  bis  past  experience  with  our  ulti- 
mate foe,  he  must  have  doubts  about  It.  Tou 
can.  If  you  will,  help  him  crystallize  tboae 
doubts  to  the  point  of  re-ezamlnlng  bla  en- 
tire China  policy  before  we  have  committed 
ourselves  Irrevocably  and  permanently  to 
dealing  with  Mao  Tse-tung  and  abckndonlng 
ChiSLng  Kai-shek  and  all  our  friends  and 
allies  In  the  Republic  of  China. 

Tliere  are  some  who  feel  that  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  President's  trip  to 
Peking — that  It  is  a  mere  "gesture  for  peace" 
which  signifies  no  weakening  of  our  moral 
position  or  abandonment  of  our  allies.  But, 
In  fact,  the  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  go  to  Peking  has  already  sent  a 
shock  wave  through  Asia  whose  effects  will 
be  felt  for  years.  For  our  Asian  allies  believe 
that  it  means  abextdonment  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  They  foresee  no  workable  "two 
Chinas"  policy,  which  both  Peking  and 
Taipei  have  repudiated  over  and  over  again. 
In  the  words  of  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines,  once  American  territory  and 
since  World  War  II  our  moet  trustworthy 
ally  In  the  Far  Bast : 

"U  this  can  happen  to  Nationalist  China, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  it  won't  happen 
to  us.  I  am  certain  that  this  alteration  and 
change  in  policy  of  the  United  States  wUl 
now  mean  that  every  Asian  nation  and  leader 
must  now  review  the  basis  for  all  the  agree- 
ments between  the  United  SUtes  and  their 
respective  countries." 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  Red  China 
Is  g^lng  to  make  an  agreement  with  us  that 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  Free  China?  If  the 
President  makes  any  other  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  Peking,  he  betrays  our  aUles:  If 
he  makes  no  agreement,  his  visit  tiiere  will 
then  be  regarded  all  over  the  world  as  a 
major  defeat  for  the  United  States,  evidence 
of  our  growing  and  serious  weakness. 

On  AprU  19,  1968  President  Nixon  said: 
"I  would  not  recognize  Red  China  now  and 
I  would  not  agree  to  admitting  It  to  the  UN 
and  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  those  well- 
intentioned  people  that  said,  'Trade  with 
them,'  because  that  may  change  them.  Be- 
cause doing  it  now  would  only  encourage 
them,  the  hardliners  In  Peking  and  hardline 
policy  theyYe  following.  And  It  would  have 
an  Inunense  effect  In  discouraging  great 
numbers  of  non-communist  elements  In  Free 
Asia  that  are  now  Just  beginning  to  develop 
their  strength  and  their  own  oonfldenoe." 

Nothing  whatever  has  happened  to  change 
the  nature  of  communism  in  general  and 
Red  China  In  particular,  since  the  President 
made  that  statement.  But  something  has 
happened  to  change  the  President. 

Have  you  changed  too?  Remember  that 
the  Communists  have  not. 

Let's  think  together  for  a  few  moments 
about  Just  what  kind  of  man  Blao  is  and 
what  kind  of  government  In  Peking  we  are 
dealing  with. 

In  his  book,  Out  of  Red  China,  Liu  Shaw- 
tong  said:  "If  the  rains  of  communism  flood 
the  world,  humanity  will  drown.  Would  you 
understand  me,  dear  friend,  If  I  told  you  I 
saw  an  old  wcMnan  weep  because  the  sun  had 
died  In  China?" 

Millions  of  Chinese  have  died  as  a  restilt  of 
conununlsni  In  China.  The  invmenaity  of  the 
crimes  committed  against  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple by  Mao  Tse-tung,  his  long-time  lieu- 
tenant Cbou  Bn-lal,  and  their  entoiuage,  is 
thoroughly  documented  in  a  study  enUUed 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  China," 
prepared  by  Professor  Blohard  Walker,  Dl- 
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rector  of  tbe  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  o(  South  Carolina, 
and  Just  released  as  a  pan4>hlet  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal   Security  Subcommittee. 

The  magnitude  of  Mao's  omnea  is  so  iq>- 
palllng,  tbe  scope  of  bis  oampalgn  to  pul- 
verise his  own  people  so  great,  that  even 
with  the  irrefutable  evidence  before  us  it 
la  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  man  has  far 
outdone  Hitler  and  even  his  mentor  Staim 
In  sbeer  numbers  of  terror  victims. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  194S  the  Chinese 
Communist  policy  has  been  divide,  liquidate 
and  rtile.  Total  terror  was  and  is  their  gov- 
erning principle.  A  continuous  succession  of 
"purge-drive"  campaigns  such  as  "The  Oreat 
Proletarian  Revolution,"  "The  Oreat  Leap 
Forward,"  the  "three-anti"  and  "flve-antl" 
campaigns,  and  the  like,  each  one  claiming 
mUUons  of  victims,  has  been  launched 
against  the  people  of  China  by  their  present 
rulers.  Businessmen,  landowners,  peasants, 
Intellectiuls,  students— each  in  their  turn 
has  been  branded  "counterrevolutionary"  and 
smashed. 

In  the  following  table  extracted  from  "The 
Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  China,"  it  is 
Important  to  note  that  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  victims  of  Communism  in 
China  were  killed  after  Mao  seized  power. 
The  alternative  to  resisting  the  Commu- 
nists Is  not  bloodless  peace,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Professor  Walker  notes  that 
even  some  of  tbe  high  estimates  given  below 
are  probably  too  conservative: 

CASUALTIES  TO  COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA 

Range  of  estimates 


First  Civil  War  (1927-36) 250,000  500,000 

Fi2htin£  during  Sino-Japanese 
War  (1937-45)  .  50,000  50,000 

Second  Civil  War  (1945-49) 1.Z50.000        1,250,000 

Land  reform  prior  to  Liberation 500.000        1,000,000 

Political  liquidation  campaigns 
(1949  58) 15,000.000      30,000,000 

Karean  War ..        500,000       1,234,000 

The  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the 
Communes 1,000,000       2,000.000 

Struggles  with  minority  nation- 
alities, including  Titiet 500,000        1,000.000 

The  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath   . .    .        250,000  500,000 

Deaths  in  forced  labor  camps  and 
frontier  development- 15.000,000      25.000.000 

Total 34.300,000      63,784,000 


Every  American  should  read  this  docu- 
ment, which  may  be  obtained  from  the  VS. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20402,  for  20<  a  copy. 

We  must  remember  that  communism  Is 
International  and  aggreesive.  It  is  not  merely 
China's  problem,  or  the  problem  of  any  one 
nation.  Every  country  on  earth  Is  threatened, 
ours  most  of  all  because  we  are  the  greatest 
remaining  obstacle  to  Communist  conquest 
of  the  world.  What  has  been  done  to  China 
will  be  done  to  us  If  the  Communists  have 
their  way.  It  can  happen  here,  Just  as  it  did 
happen  in  China,  in  Russia,  in  Cuba,  in 
Hungary,  in  Csechoelovakia,  or  in  any  of  the 
lands  and  peoples  the  Communists  have 
taken  over.  The  more  we  accept  them,  the 
more  we  open  our  gates  to  them,  the  more 
we  "learn  to  live  with  them,"  the  more  we 
abandon  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  fighting  them,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  master  us. 

President  Nixon,  July  18,  1972,  10:30  pan. 
(Washington  time) :  "Premier  Chou  En-lal, 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  tbe  People's 
Republic  of  China,  has  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  President  Nixon  to  visit  China  at  an 
appropriate  date  before  J«ay,  1972  (I)  accept 
the  invitation  with  pleasure." 

Radio  Peking,  July  15,  1971,  10:46  pjn. 
(Washington  Ume) :  "People  of  the  world, 
unite  and  defeat  the  UJ3.  aggressors  and  aU 

their  running  dogs." 

Cable  from  Chou  Bn-lal  to  Fidel  Castro, 
July  28,  1971 :  'The  Chinese  Oovermnent  "^ 
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people  will,  as  tbey  always  have  In  tbe  past, 
resolutely  fight  together  with  tbe  Cuban 
people,  and  we  will  leam  from  ecush  other, 
support  eaoh  ether  and  oarry  tbe  struggle  to 
defeat  the  U,S.  aggreaaora  and  aU  their  run- 
ning dogs  tlirougb  to  tbs  end." 

Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (C.-R. — New  York) : 
"I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  implications 
which  the  President's  extraordinary  an- 
notmcement  will  have  both  here  and  abroad. 
At  home  it  will  inevitably  atrengtben  tbe 
hands  of  those  seeking  accommodations  with 
the  Oommunlst  world  at  almost  amy  price; 
and  in  Asia,  tbe  grand  soale  of  this  overture 
to  Peking  will  be  anything  but  reassuring  to 
those  who  have  to  live  with  the  aggressive 
reality  of  Mainland  China." 

Senator  John  O.  TV)wer  (R. — Texas)  :  "I 
am  convinced  that  the  U.S.  should  change 
her  poUcy  in  regard  to  Red  China,  If  at  all, 
only  when  it  is  In  the  overwhelming  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.  and  In  return  for  some 
genuine  concessions  from  the  Oooununist 
Chinese.  So  far,  I  have  seen  nothing  con- 
crete to  Indicate  that  we  should  change  our 
policy  vls-a-vls  the  current  rulers  in  Peking." 

In  June,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ex- 
plained in  an  article  entitled  "Mao's  Red 
Shadows  in  Am«1ca"  how  violent  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  our  country,  auch  as 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) , 
are  already  heavily  Influenced  and  infiltrated 
by  Maoists.  But  he  also  pointed  out  that  as 
long  as  we  do  not  recognize  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment nor  admit  It  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mao's  agents  operate  under  the  "major  han- 
dicap" of  lack  of  "a  legal  base  from  which 
to  operate  spies."  That  handicap  would  be 
removed  If  we  pay  Peking's  price  for  "friend- 
ship and  peace." 

If  we  forget  today  what  communism  really 
Is,  we  will  leam  again  tomorrow,  first-hand, 
on  our  own  soil — when  it  Is  too  late. 

Speak  out  now!  It  could  be  the  most  Im- 
fwrtant  action  you  have  ever  taken  as  an 
American  cltleen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  ScHMrrz, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  ALASKA  COALITION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  ttie  Alaska  Coalition  regard- 
ing the  Alaska  NaUve  land  claims  bill. 
H.R.  10367,  pointing  out  the  concern  of 
conservationists  regarding  that  measure: 

TRZ   AI.ASKA   CoAunoN, 

October  S,  1971. 
Deae  Congscssman:  The  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  bUl.  HJt.  10367, 
will  reach  the  fioor,  of  the  Hoiise  In  the  next 
several  weeks.  The  attached  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ouOinee  the  reasons  why  Amer- 
ica's leading  conservation  and  environmental 
groups  believe  this  legislation  needs  to  be 
purged  of  grievous  defects  before  it  Is  allowed 
to  become  law. 

The  great  federal  domain  in  Alaska — ori- 
ginally comprising  all  876  mUlion  acres  of 
tbe  Alaskam  land  mass — la  being  disposed  of 
rapidly.  The  setUement  with  the  Natives 
under  HJl.  10367  wlU  grant  them  40  milUon 
acres.  EarUer,  Coogreaa  granted  rl^ts  to  103 
mllUon  acres  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Between 
them,  under  pressures  from  speeulatora  and 
ezplcrfters,  they  wUl  eooopete  In  dividing  up 
the  best  lands  in  Alaska — public  lands. 
Tbe  restuts  of  this  competition  win  ba 
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devwlopmant  of  »  citwwHhi  land  oa 
ft    "publle-tikki*-0*-kiwbaoi«' 
HJL  lOMT  ■■■ntngty  sarvw  tlw 
tbe  HatlTM.  or  tlM  Steto  vt 


ip*tt«ra.  tn 


Oon- 
many 


■.Wltrl  p«Vl«  wbo 


btu   U  tbe  pitMIe 
th«  tntanat  of  Um 
own  moat  of  AlMkm. 

Ck)nMi  T>tioM-i»tn«twl  UnMTlrtni  are  deiply 
troubtod  by  tiM  tbrwU  tbls  taUI.  Is  tt>  praMot 
form.  posM  for  tta*  pvbUc  Interaat.  m  this 
wl(}el7  tararaldwl  now  mr%  at  •nvlronaMntal 
oonowa.  tboy  an  aoklnc,  bow  oaa  ««  ao- 
tlMXtM  tlM  wboHaalw  dlmwaltlon  o<  Alaaka 
pubUe  landa  wlttumt  o»acan  plana  that  lb' 
cloda  anTlmciiruwital  protaetlon  and  tbe  oare- 
ful  adyance  protaetlon  at  nationally  lifoU' 
leant  arwM  potenttal  parka,  wUdlUa  Mfaiea 
and  tbeUkeT 

Ton  will  ba  beailnc  fnrtlMr  from  oa  on 
tbla  srava  matter,  wblch  one  leartlm  eon- 
aarratkxilat  pradteta  may  be  nba  daoada'a 
■taarpeat  conaaoatton  battle."  We  aoUett  yonr 
beet  efforta  tn  flndlng  a  aolutton  wbleta  wlQ 
aaaure  tbat  tba  public  Intereat  la  aenred. 


30.  1971. 
The  PaaamaMT. 
The  WhiU  Bouse. 

DsAX  Ma.  PBaaxBXMT:  Tou  have  Juat  re- 
turned tram  Alaaka.  and  you  undoubtedly 
baye  renewed  awareneaa  of  wbat  a  national 
treasure  It  la.  The  underalgned  ahare  in  tbla 
awareneaa,  and  because  of  It  wa  feel  corn- 
palled  to  ask  you  to  intercede  with  tboae  In 
tbe  Bxecutlve  Branch  and  tbe  Concreaa  who, 
however  well  Intentloned,  aeem  aet  on  de- 
stroying much  of  that  national  treaaure. 

In  recent  months  speculators  and  exploit- 
era,  never  Identified  to  the  pubUc  but  every- 
where In  evidence  plying  the  haUa  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  championing  the  cauae  of 
Alaskan  Native  Claims.  Their  theme  baa 
been:  enormoiia  granta  of  public  land  and 
some  money  for  tbe  Natives,  but  no  restraints 
upon  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  pub- 
Uc lands  of  Alaska.  To  our  deep  concern,  the 
legislation  approved  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  appears 
to  respond  to  thla  point  of  view.  The  Senate 
Interior  Committee  seems  ready  to  follow  a 
somewhat  similar  course.  Such  legislation 
would  not  be  a  credit  to  your  Administration, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment aX  tbla  oonntry  w«  aak  tbat  you  take 
steps  to  halt  It  until  grievous  defects  can  be 
corrected. 

I<ooklng  at  tbe  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  Native  Claims  legislation  we  see  that  these 
bills  seemingly  accommodate  the  Interests  of 
1)  the  Natives,  who  are  to  receive  aome  40 
million  acres  of  federal  land;  3)  the  state  of 
Alaaka.  which  will  be  free  to  resume  Its  selec- 
tion of  103  million  acres  of  federal  land:  and 
3)  raoource  developera.  who  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  their  plans  for  unrestricted  ex- 
ploitation of  America's  last  frontier.  But  no- 
where In  either  of  these  bills  U  the  public 
Interest  accommodated — the  Interest  of  the 
200  million  Americans  who  own  most  of 
Alaska. 

While  we  hesitate  to  take  Issue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Natives  who  contend  thla 
legUIaUon  Is  good  for  their  cllenta.  we  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  long-term  benefit  to 
the  Natives  from  a  settlement  wblch  will 
make  them  prey  to  tbe  designs  of  exploiters 
while  guaranteeing  no  specific  and  enduring 
benefit  to  the  Individual  Natives  now  or  in 
tbe  future. 

Now  to  ana  of  the  most  serious  problems  we 
see  In  this  legislation.  In  recent  years.  IXr. 
President,  tba  Amvlean  paople  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  tha  naad  for  more  park 
and  recreaUon  land,  vnderoMB.  wQdlifa  re- 
fugee, acenlo  rivars  and  tba  Uka.  To  acquire 
land  for  ttiaaa  purpoaaa  tba  f adaral  goram- 
ment  often  liM  had  to  boy  back  at  prwant 
day  prloaa  landi  wblch  once  war*  part  of  the 
pubUo  'I'wi^iTi  Aa  yon  have  pointed  out  on 
several    ooeaslona.    demands   for   recreation. 


wfUDUa  and  ottaar  land  aeqolaltton  far 
tJM  eapMtty  of  the  Land  and  Watai 
tloa  Vond  and  iiaeettati.  In 
or  *tey  btfon  asqoMtk 
b«  made.  If  It  can  be  aada  at  an.  Wa  did  not 

t  «e 
adequate  li 
mlttad  to  tbe  Vatoo. 

We  believe  It  would  be  the  height  off  tr- 
reapanslblltty  for  the  Vnttad  Stataa  to  re- 
peat that  kind  of  mlataha  In  Alaaka.  19  al- 
low pabUe  landa  to  peas  Into  private  banda — 
eltbar  directly  or  tbroogh  the  ebannel  of 
Alaaka  state  seleetiOD— before  they  have 
been  leilewed  for  poaalble  retantion  to  meet 
naUoDal  needa  is  unthtnkabla.  Needed  ez- 
twaalona  off  the  AreOo  Ifattanal  WUdUfe 
Range  and  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
are  but  two  eramplee  of  land  andangered  by 
theae  bUls.  The  OarUa  of  the  Arctic  National 
Park.  uiMler  oonalderatlon  for  years,  la  an- 
other. Hie  Tvkon  Rata,  and  BMwlk  and 
Taahekpok  Lakaa.  and  tbe  Koyuknk  Rlvar 
are  other  oatatandlng  examplea  or  areaa 
needing  careful  review  before  they  acw  made 
available  for  aeleotiop  by  the  NaUvaa,  tbe 
atate  off  Alaaka  or  for  apprf^ixlattan  by 
ecoamerelal  Intareata. 

Purtber,  no  pra>vlalon  la  made  at  an  for 
the  ooordtnated  derMopment  off  a  master 
plan  for  an  Alaaka  to  aaaure  tbat  transporta- 
tion, oommunlcatlona,  aettlement,  develop- 
ment and  other  faoeta  are  aocompllahed  In 
an  orderly  manner  that  la  oonalstent  with 
the  beet  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  present  approach  to  Native  Claims 
legislation  baa  theae  additional  defects 
which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention: 

1.  In  transferring  40  million  or  more  acres 
trotn  Public  to  Native  ownership,  it  wotild 
aet  up  a  sequence  (rf  land  artectlon  and  dls- 
poaltloin  that  would  relegate  the  national  in- 
tareat  to  the  lowest  priority.  State.  Native. 
and  private  Interests  would  receive  prefer- 
ence over  the  public's  interest  In  areas  of 
the  highest  aesthetic ,  cultiual,  scientific, 
wildlife  and  wlldemeaa  valuea.  Tbe  preaent 
land  management  oonfualon  in  Alaaka  would 
only  be  Intensified  by  this  legislation. 

2.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  claaslfy  unreeerved  public  lands 
for  mineral  leasing  and  outrl^t  disposal  to 
private  parties  In  accordance  with  existing 
Inadequate  public  land  laws.  And  tbe  House 
Conunittee's  version  falls  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  Identify  and  propoae  for  Congres- 
sional oonalderatlcm  areaa  suitable  for  Inclu- 
sion In  national  i>ark  and  recreation  areas. 
national  wUdlUe  reftiges  and  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  Tbe  Senate  Oommlttee's 
version,  while  directing  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vise Congress,  falls  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards during  this  critical  review  procedure. 

3.  Under  the  Hooae  Committee's  veraloa, 
thousands  off  acrea  could  be  Mlmlnated  from 
tba  national  wildlife  refuge  system  In  Alaska, 
iucludlng  some  or  this  Nattoa's  moat  critical 
areas  of  wildlife  habitat.  Preliminary  Indi- 
cations of  the  final  draft  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion suggest  the  impact  of  the  refugees  could 
be  even  worse. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, we  share  In  the  ownership  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands  of  Alaska.  We  are  shocked  at  wbat 
the  pezKllng  propoeal  off  tbe  two  Conmiltteea 
would  appectf  to  permit  to  be  done  to  tbem. 
We  believe  a  raid  up>on  the  public  domain  of 
Alaska  must  be  prevented.  And  we  oaU  upon 
you  to  use  the  power  and  prestige  of  your 
office  to  help  atop  it  imtil  these  defects  can 
be  correoted. 

If  Congress  cannot  be  persuaded  to  recog- 
nize tbe  larger  public  Interests  Involved  in 
this  Issue,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  make 
use  of  existing  withdrawal  authority  to  as- 
sure tbat  the  valuea  off  these  \inlque  and 
critical  areas  of  public  land  in  Alaska  are  not 
lost  for  laok  off  leadership. 

As  you  stated  at  our  last  meeting  with  you 
on  Washlngton'a  birthday  in  1970.  we  should 
meet  more  frequently  and  keep  up  our  com- 


mnnlratloa  about 

auea.  It  appeata  to  ua  tha*  an  aaaly  meatliig 

on  thla  crttleal  aubjaot  wovld  be 

fldal. 

Sincerely. 


Alaaka  AatUm  Commtttee. 
Smnam  M.  Smitr,  Jr., 
Seeretarf,  Citteen*  Commttt«e  on  NatU' 
r*l  Jteaowrcea. 

MaaT  w*«»"  Haaaia. 
ExtCMtive  Director.  i>e/eiuf«r«  o/  WOOUfe. 

Avaar  TAXum. 

Snvircnmental  Jietion. 
DaviB  It.  Baowaa, 
Pre«tit«»t,  Prfends  of  the  Kmrth. 
TRoiua  L.  w ¥»«»»»» 
Executive    Director,    ItaMoiul    WUdttft 
Federation. 

J.   MlCBAXX.   McGLoaxxT. 
Executive  Director,  Sierra  Club. 
aiarasjf    O.    Saltzmait, 
Wathinffton   Itepreaentative,    Trout  l/a- 
limited. 

Srvwurr  M.  BaAMDeoao, 
Xxeeutive      Dtreetor,      the      WildemeM 
Society. 

DairtBL  A.  Poouc. 
President,  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Casi.  Pom, 
Washington  Sepn»entmtive,  Zero  PopU' 
lotion  Growth,  Inc. 

Pkamk  C.  DAinai., 
Secretary,  National  Rifle  Association. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE  POR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRK8KNTATIVI8 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  Ull  to  pro- 
vide the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  pro- 
gressive system  of  first  party  no-fault 
auto  insurance. 

The  movement  toward  no-fault  insur- 
ance haa  been  growing  around  tbe  coun- 
try, largely  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
existing  insurance  plans  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  motorists  at  reason- 
able rates. 

No-fault  insurance  represents  a  whole 
new  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
protecting  drivers  against  the  tragic 
costs  ctf  auto  accidents.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  trying  to  deter- 
mine whose  insurance  company  should 
compensate  the  injured  parties,  a  no- 
fault  system  would  have  the  injured  mo- 
torists and  passengers  collect  from  their 
own  insurance  company,  Just  like  in 
other  fl^ds  of  insurance  such  as  health 
and  flreinsurance. 

On  the  legislative  front,  the  moat  sen- 
sible approach  is  a  naticoal  no-fault  bill 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Senator 
Hart.  This  would  provide  for  a  single  uni- 
form insurance  system,  though  It  would 
be  left  to  the  states  to  caatnA  the  rates 
charged.  Opponents  of  no-fault  preter  a 
state-by-stata  approach,  wtakh  gives 
lawyers  and  Insurance  salesmen  the 
maximum  influence  over  the  legislation. 
As  was  pointed  out  dating  the  heaztags 
held  eaiiler  this  year  bj  the  Hoase  Com- 
merce Committee,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  men  and  women  who  sit  tn  the  State 
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legislatares  are  practleing  lawyers  or  In- 
suranee  MJesmen,  with  a  substantial 
▼ested  Intarast  ki  how  auto  acckhnt  Ytc^ 
tims  get  eooHMnaated. 

While  the  debate  oawr  a  national  ap- 
proach to  no-f anft  insuranoe  eontlniies, 
several  states  have  enacted  such  laws. 
Smne  of  these  plans,  such  as  the  one 
passed  in  my  own  State  of  Tinnna«  twar 
little  rvemblanoe  to  the  fandaincntal 
concept  off  no-fanlt  insorance  except  for 
their  titles.  But  tn  one  form  or  another, 
Delaware,  norida,  HUnols.  Mb— achn- 
setts,  Mlnneaota,  Oregon,  Booth  Dakota, 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  all  passed  no-fault 
insurance  leglslatlan. 

Until  such  time  as  Congress  enacts  a 
uniform  national  system,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Ccdumbia  deserve  to  en- 
Joy  the  benefits  which  a  compr^enslve 
no-fault  atito  Insuranoe  system  can  pro- 
vide. 

Ihe  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  modeled  after  a  similar  bill  intro- 
duced recently  in  the  Senate  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Stsvxjwov.  It  would  reouire  every 
company  selling  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  offer  first-party  no- 
fault  Insurance  coverage.  Under  such 
policies,  every  person  injured  in  an  auto 
accident — drivers,  passengers,  and  even 
pedestrians — would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation regardless  of  how  the  accident 
hapt)ened.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
elaborate  investigations  and  lawyers  and 
trials  and  Jelays.  Injured  persons  would 
be  reimbursed  tor  all  their  out-of-poclcet 
medical  and  hospital  expenses.  They 
could  receive  as  much  as  $1,500  per 
month  for  3  years  to  compensate  for 
wages  lost  because  of  the  accident.  Fu- 
neral and  burial  expenses  would  also  be 
paid,  up  to  $1,000.  If  the  injured  person 
dies,  his  dependents  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  loss  off  support. 

Lawsuits  against  other  drivers  in  an 
accident  would  be  permitted  where  losses 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  payable 
imder  the  no-fault  coverage.  A  tort  ac- 
tion would  also  Ue  for  intangible  losses — 
"pain  and  suffering" — in  cases  of  death 
or  severdy  disabling  injury. 

With  respect  to  vehicular  damage,  tbe 
Insured  most  be  given  a  choice  ot  a  no- 
fault  option,  a  fault  option,  or  a  fun  de- 
ductible option.  Tlie  flret  would  provide 
for  payment  regardless  of  who  was  at 
fault.  The  second  would  enable  the  driver 
to  collect  for  prtnierty  H«w%«y  qqJj  \f 
the  other  driver  were  at  fanlk  The  third 
would  to  effect  make  the  policyholder 
self -insured  for  veUeular  damage. 

Every  penon  who  drives  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  leguhed  to 
purchase  sudi  an  tnstnimoe  policy.  No 
one  could  be  refused  a  policy,  nor  could 
his  policy  be  canceDcd,  so  long  as  be  paid 
tbe  premiums  and  had  a  valid  license  to 
drive. 

PtaaJly.  the  MH  requires  an  18-percent 
reduction  in  premiums  covering  personal 
Injury,  reflecting  the  lower  cost  of  ad- 
mlnlsfrtag  conpenaatlan  under  a  no- 
fanifc  gyatiH.  Thh  tamres  ttiat  savings 
win  be  passed  en  to  the  consumer. 

^f  nf  tTw  gn  ■>  ■!  wiae  ot  iWwatii 
faction  with  present  insurance  systenu 


has  been  tbe  astronomical  increase  in 
PKernluma,  without  any  Increase  in  serv- 
ice. OuHeUatlaDS  and  ictusalB  to  in- 
«■«  are  on  the  iwrri— r.  insurance  eom- 
paaisB  are  trykw  to  become  Investment 
f families — ther  are  looking  for  "hai- 
ardless  hazards  and  risktoss  risks,"  in 
ttie  words  ct  one  erttlc.  In  the  last  10 
awko  insurance  premtoms  have  in- 
by  an  averaae  at  •&  percent. 
By  eliminating  the  mcmey  spent  on 
Judicial  determinaticHis  of  fault,  no-fanlt 
Insurance  can  provide  more  benefits  for 
lower  premiums,  hi  the  first  6  months  of 
operation,  Massachusetts'  no-fault  sys- 
tem has  saved  residents  a  total  of  $76 
million  in  premium  costs. 

llie  bill  I  am  introducing  does  not 
leave  this  to  chance.  It  prohibits  cancel- 
laticxis  and  refusals  so  long  as  premiums 
are  paid  on  time,  and  it  mandates  an 
initial  rate  reduction  of  18  percent, 
uoas  covzaAox  rem  rotra  uotrrr 
At  present,  55  cents  oat  of  every  pre- 
mium dollar  goes  for  overhead.  Only  44 
cents  is  returned  to  the  consumers  in 
benefits,  as  compared  with  M>  cents  or 
lietter  under  other  insurance  systems,  in- 
cluding Puerto  Rico's  no-fault  auto  in- 
surance plan. 

Furthermore,  no-fault  would  result  in 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  those 
benefits  which  are  paid.  At  present,  ac- 
cident victims  with  minor  tajuiles  are 
generally  overpaid  in  out-of-court  settle- 
ments. A  study  of  500,000  auto  accident 
victims  by  the  D^Mrtment  of  Trans- 
portation revealed  that  victims  who  suf- 
fered damages  of  about  $500  recovered  an 
average  of  $2,250 — more  than  four  times 
the  amount  of  their  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  victims  with  serious  injuries  are 
generally  shortchanged.  These  are  the 
claims  which  the  insurance  companies 
resist,  for  there  Is  more  at  stake.  The 
same  Department  of  Transportation 
study  showed  that  victims  with  severe 
losses — over  $75,000 — recoivered  an  aver- 
age of  only  16  percent.  Forty-five  percent 
of  those  sertoosly  injured  did  not  recover 
a  single  penny. 

The  no-fault  system  my  bill  would  es- 
tablish would  guarantee  that  every  acci- 
dent victim  was  compensated  fully  and 
fairly  for  all  his  out-of-pocket  losses. 
Peai4e  with  no  serious  injuries  and  no 
eoonomic  kisses  could  no  knger  pick  up  a 
quick  $500  setttament  fay  crying  "whip- 
lash." On  the  other  hand,  a  severely  in- 
jured ditver  with  ttioDsands  of  dollars  in 
medical  expenses  would  not  be  left  out  in 
tbe  eeld  merdy  because  a  high  paid  de- 
fense lawyer  eonvlnoed  a  Jury  that  he  was 
not  free  from  blame,  or  because  the 
driver  who  hit  him  was  uninsured  and 
had  no  resources. 

wstm  aaTTLXMairr  saukT 

TTie  Stevenson-MIkva  no-fault  bill  re- 
quires that  compensation  be  paid 
monthly  as  the  loss  accrues.  This  would 
represent  a  vast  Improvement  over  the 
present  payment  system,  whldi  InvDlves 
kng  delays  during  wUdi  time  the  victim 
is  hard  pressed  to  meet  expenses  Ineurred 
as  a  rewdt  of  the  acektent.  The  average 
ai'^.liletit  vluUiu  t«i>t^  most  wait  18 
montlis  before  recelvluv  any  eranpenss- 
thm.  ZMsya  of  4  or  S  years  are  mi  un- 
common, when  a  jury  trial  Is 
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Cleaning  up  the  mess  from  auto  ac- 
cidents presently  occnptes  a  gnat  deal  of 
court  ttanennneeesBaitty.  A  stndy  by  the 
FWeral  Jodl^lary  Center  found  that  auto 
accident  lltlgatlan  accounts  for  11.4  per- 
cent of  an  Judge  honza  In  federal  district 
courU,  and  17  percent  of  aU  judge  time 
in  State  courts.  Legal  experts  acrass  the 
country  have  urged  that  the  meat  im- 
portant step  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  our  judicial  system  is  to  weed  out  those 
areas  which  do  not  require  judicial  de- 
termination. Attorney  General  liCtchell 
and  Chief  Justice  Burger  are  among  the 
many  who  have  urged  that  auto  accident 
compensation  be  removed  from  the 
courtroom  to  free  up  the  dockets  for 
criminal  and  civil  trials.  No-fauU  insur- 
ance means  that  lawyers  and  court  cases 
would  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

THK    PBOaUCM    or    UMINBUaaB    MOTOaiaTS 

Auto  insurance  premiums  are  so  high 
today  that  many  peoide  who  cannot  af- 
ford them  simply  drive  witbout  Insur- 
ance. They  lepieseut  a  threat  to  every 
pedestrian  and  driver  on  the  streets,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  their  own  families  as 
well.  It  has  been  estimated  tbat  nearly 
30  percent  of  all  drivoi  tn  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  uninsured.  The  Stevenson- 
lAkva  bill  would  remedy  this  proUem  in 
two  ways. 

First,  by  making  coverage  campulsor>- 
and  reducing  premium  costs,  more  peo- 
I^  will  be  insured.  Second,  drivers  will 
look  to  tl^tr  own  insurance  company  for 
compensation,  and  will  not  have  to  be 
concerned  about  whether  the  iierson  who 
hits  them  is  rich  or  FKX)r,  insured  or  un- 
insured. The  driver  who  chooses  to  break 
the  law  and  drive  witbout  insurance 
would  be  endangering  no  one  but  him- 
self. Each  driver  would  be  able  to  protect 
himself  and  his  family  adetinately.  with- 
out regard  to  what  other  drivers  do. 

THE    PBOBLXM    OF   OVT    OT    STATB    KOTOBIBrS 

Neariy  40  percent  of  all  auto  accidents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  involve  at 
least  one  out-of-State  car.  This  raises 
certain  problems  if  those  out  of  State 
drivers  do  not  have  no-fault,  first  party 
coverage.  Additional  problems  are  posed 
by  accidents  involving  District  of  Colum- 
bia drivers  who  go  into  other  States.  If 
District  of  rv^i^imi^ifl  drivers  do  not  have 
residual  liability  coverage,  they  are  un- 
protected against  lawsuits  by  out  of  State 
drivers  who  may  sue  thi'Tn 

Of  course,  this  problem  would  be  elim- 
inated if  all  States  had  uniform  no-fault 
insurance,  and  this  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est reasons  why  a  national  no-fault  bill 
is  desirable.  In  the  aJbaeace  of  such  na- 
tional uniformity.  District  of  Columbia 
drivers  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full 
savings  of  no-fault,  for  they  wiH  have 
to  pay  for  adtHttonal  protection  against 
out-of-state  drivers. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  tbat  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  drivers  have  to  pay  be- 
cause of  other  States'  faihuc  to  enact 
progressive  no-faalt  Insurance  plans,  my 
blU  includes  a  pnnvlslan  requbrlng  every 
person  who  drives  in  the  Dtstitet  of  Co- 
lumbia to  maintain  flxst-party  coverage. 
Thus,  a  New  Hampshire  or  an  XDlnols 
ditver  who  cames  to  the  DIsttiet  of  0>- 
Inmbla  win  have  to  have  a  no-fault  rider 
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in  his  ixuurance  policy  to  cover  him  while 
In  the  Dlstrlot.  Thl«  will  take  caze  of 
the  large  number  at  acddenta  involTinc 
out-of-state  drlTen  which  occur  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  It  leaves  only  the 
problem  of  District  of  Columbia  drivers 
who  get  in  accidents  while  in  another 
State.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  such 
accidents  is  not  high,  and  the  extra  cost 
of  residual  liability  coverage  should  not 
be  too  great. 

XMPACT   ON   SmVIKBAM    MASTLAITO   AKD   VWOINIA 

Adoption  of  a  no-fault  insurance  plan 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  will  resxilt 
in  rate  reductions  for  suburban  drivers 
as  well  as  for  District  of  Columbia  driv- 
ers. At  present,  suburban  drivers  must 
pay  to  insure  against  the  rtsk  of  being 
hit  by  one  of  the  many  uninsured  motor- 
ists who  drive  in  the  District.  That  cost 
wiU  be  eliminated,  for  under  a  no-fault 
system  it  makes  no  dllference  whether 
the  other  driver  Is  insured  or  not.  Fur- 
thermore, there  wiU  be  fewer  uninsiared 
District  drivers  xmder  the  Stevenson- 
Mikva  plan  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain In  considerable  detail  why  a  com- 
prehensive no-fault  insiu-ance  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  a  necessary  and 
desirable  reform.  I  believe  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  provide  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  one  of 
the  most  forward  looking  auto  insurance 
systems  In  the  country.  It  would  give 
greater  protection,  more  efficiently  and 
for  less  money,  than  the  present  no-pay 
system.  The  people  of  the  District  need 
and  deserve  the  benefits  which  no-fault 
will  bring.     

CASIMIR  PULASKI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

refused  to  allow  himself  to  languish  In 
a  state  of  inactivity  and  constantly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  he  might  continue  to 
prove  his  devotton  to  the  American 
cause.  October  11th  marks  the  193d  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  this  great  hero 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  many 
friends  of  Polish  descent  who  rightly 
point  with  pride  to  Pulaski's  selfless  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  independoice. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Msw  TtMBmr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  possesses  the  distinctive  abil- 
ity to  inherit  and  pass  on  the  beauty  of  his 
ethnic  traditions  while  actively  seeking 
to  maintain,  develop,  and  Interpret  the 
democratic  prlndirfes  and  beliefs  valued 
by  each  of  us  today.  Often,  feelings  of 
ancestral  pride  and  of  American  identity 
work  together  to  reinforce  and  to  unify 
the  foundations  on  which  our  country 
stands.  Conunon  to  all  the  men  and 
women  and  to  the  countless  immigrants 
who  arionlzed  our  shores  were  the 
dreams  of  opportunity,  progress,  and 
peace.  Many  of  these  pec^le  strongly 
supported  and  aided  our  American  Rev- 
olution. Many  lost  th^r  lives  defending 
our  liberties. 

In  honoring  the  contributions  and 
sacrifices  of  individuals  who  fought  to 
preeerve  the  independence  of  this  Na- 
tion, a  man  from  the  small  PoUsh  town 
of  Warka  deserves  much  recognition. 
Caslmlr  Pulaski  left  his  homeland  to 
volimtarlly  serve  In  Washington's  army. 
He  scouted  for  suppUes  for  the  famished 
troops  at  Valley  Forge,  he  participated  in 
the  Battle  of  Brandywlne  with  distinc- 
tion, and  he  organised,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Coigress,  the  first  independent 
corps  of  Cavalry  *nd  light  infantry.  He 


THE  COMMUNIST  MANIFESTO— 
GUIDELINES  FOR  AMERICA'S  FU- 
TURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnaiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are, 
to  borrow  Thomas  Paine's  phrase,  the 
"times  that  try  men's  souls."  In  this,  the 
era  of  President  Nixon's  "New  American 
Revolution."  the  American  people  are 
wondering  what  will  come  next — what 
Is  the  blueprint  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Nixon's  travelog  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  what  Is  serving  as  the  guidelines 
for  our  future.  He  Intends  to  visit  Red 
Russia  after  he  pays  a  courtesy  call  on 
Communist  China  and  Chairman  Mao. 
Another  indication  of  the  power  behind 
the  throne — the  driving  force  of  "democ- 
racy"— is  the  recent  announcement  by  a 
leading  left-wing  liberal  that  we  should 
"resume  diplomatic  relations  with" 
Castro's  Cuba. 

But  perliaps  the  leading  clue  to  the 
great  mystery  concerning  the  plans  for 
the  future  lies  in  the  legislative  program 
of  this,  the  Md  Congress.  This  House  has 
considered  and  passed  legislation  that 
would  guarantee  an  annual  incrane  to  all 
Americans;  it  has  passed  a  bill  that  on 
becoming  law  woiild  virtually  take  the 
American  children  away  from  their 
parents  and  make  them  wards  of  the 
State.  Furthermore,  this  House  has  con- 
sidered and  passed  legislation  that  gives 
almost  total  control  over  the  lives,  for- 
times.  and  sacred  honor  of  the  American 
citizens  to  the  State — to  big  brother. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  now  has  the 
power,  or  soon  will  obtain  it,  to  control 
the  food  we  eat,  the  wages  we  make,  and 
the  prices  of  the  goods  we  buy.  It  even 
controls  that  which  we  are  to  like  and 
dislike  through  the  subsidy  of  the  arts. 
It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  subsidize 
a  study  of  "the  wild  boar  in  Pakistan" 
and  to  build  an  imposing  structure  in 
this  capital  to  allow  the  public  to  view 
the  "classic  arts."  all  efforts  designed  for 
"thought  control." 

In  other  words,  the  legislative  program, 
the  announced  intentions  of  America's 
leaders,  and  the  very  planned  activities 
of  the  American  President  indicate  that 
the  plans  for  the  future  of  America  are 
the  collectivization  of  American  society 
and  the  destruction  of  individual  per- 
sonality differences  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  do  this,  the  UJ3.  ConstitutlOD 
must  be  destroyed.  These  are  the  aims  of 
conununlsm. 
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This  House  has  gone  so  far  as  to  go 
on  record  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
Communist  threat  to  America.  When  the 
House  repealed  the  bill  allowing  deten- 
tion camps  in  America,  it  also  repealed 
the  findings  of  Congress  that  there  was 
indeed  a  Communist  threat  to  the  free 
world — one  that  was  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

No.  there  is  no  longer  a  Communist 
threat  to  America — America  has  stepped 
over  the  line.  It  is  not  there  yet^but  our 
leaders  are  following  plans  very  similar 
to  those  outlined  by  Karl  Marx  in  "The 
Communist  Manifesto"  plans  that  can 
only  take  us  further  and  further  down 
toward  the  pure  collectivist  State. 

A  government  is  judged  by  what  it 
does. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  realize 
the  path  that  they  are  following  and  so 
that  the  American  people  might  know, 
what  their  leaders  are  doing,  I  insert  a 
portion  of  "The  Communist  Manifesto," 
written  by  Karl  Marx  in  1847.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Tfa  COMMTTNIST  Manitbsto 

(By  Karl  Marx) 

xz 

Proletarians  and  Communists 

In  what  reUtlon  do  the  Communista  stand 

to  the  proletartana  m  a  whole? 

The  Communlata  do  not  form  a  aeparste 
party  opposed  to  other  worklng-claae  par- 
ties. 

They  have  no  Interest*  separate  and  apart 
from  those  of  the  proletariat  a«  a  whole. 

They  do  not  set  up  any  sectarian  principles 
of  their  own,  by  which  to  shape  and  mould 
the  proletarian  movement. 

The  Communists  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  working  class  parUes  by  this  only: 
1.  In  the  national  struggles  of  the  proletari- 
ans of  the  different  countries,  they  point  out 
and  bring  to  the  front  the  common  Interests 
of  the  entire  proletariat.  Independently  of  all 
nationality.  3.  In  the  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment which  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class  against  the  bourgeolae  has  to  pass 
through,  they  always  and  everywhere  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole. 

The  Communists,  therefore,  are  on  the  one 
band  practically  the  most  advanced  and 
resolute  section  of  the  working  class  parties 
of  every  country,  that  section  which  pushes 
forward  all  others;  on  the  other  hand,  the- 
oretically, they  have  over  the  great  mass 
of  the  proletariat  the  advantage  of  clearly 
understanding  the  line  of  march,  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  ultimate  general  results  of 
the  proletarian  movement. 

The  Immediate  aim  of  the  Communists  Is 
the  same  as  tb«t  of  all  the  other  proletarian 
parties;  formation  of  the  proletariat  Into  a 
class,  overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  of  suprem- 
acy, conquest  of  political  power  by  the 
proletariat. 

The  theoretical  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
munists are  In  no  way  based  on  Ideas  or  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  Invented  or  discovered 
by  thU  or  that  would-be  universal  reformer. 
They  merely  express.  In  general  temu, 
actual  relations  springing  from  an  existing 
class  struggle,  from  a  historical  movement 
going  on  under  our  very  eyes.  The  abolition  ot 
existing  property  relations  is  not  at  all  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Communism. 

All  propMty  reUtlons  in  the  past  have  oon- 
tlnuaUy  been  subject  to  historical  change 
consequent  upon  tlxe  change  In  hirtacloal 
conditions. 

The  French  Berolutlon,  for  example,  abd- 
Isbed  feudal  p«m)etly  In  favor  of  bourgeois 

property.  

llie  <|i«t^irnpiiMhiT»g  feature  of  Oommiinlii 
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\z  Doi  the  abolition  of  property  generally,  but 
the  abolition  of  bourgeois  property.  But  mod- 
ei-n  boxugeols  private  property  is  the  final  and 
most  complete  expression  of  the  system  of 
producing  and  appropriating  iMrxliiete,  that 
<!i  based  on  class  antagonism,  on  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  many  by  the  few. 

In  this  sense,  the  theory  of  the  Cotnmu- 
uists  nuty  be  suDuaed  up  in  the  single  sen- 
tence: AboUtlon  of  private  property. 

We  Communists  have  been  reproached  with 
the  desire  of  abolishing  the  right  of  person- 
ally acquiring  property  as  the  fruit  of  a 
man's  own  labor,  which  property  Is  alleged 
to  be  the  groundwork  of  aU  personal  free- 
dom, activity  and  Independence. 

Hard  won,  self-acquired,  self-earned  prop- 
erty) Do  you  mean  the  property  of  the  petty 
artisan  and  of  the  small  peasant,  a  form  of 
pr(^>erty  that  preceded  the  bourgeois  form? 
There  Is  no  need  to  abolish  that;  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  has  to  a  great  extent  al- 
ready destroyed  It,  and  Is  stm  destroying,  it 
daUy. 

Or  do  you  mean  modern  bourgeois  private 
property? 

But  does  wage  labor  create  any  property 
for  the  laborer?  Not  a  bit.  It  creates  capital, 
i.e..  that  kind  of  property  which  exploits  wage 
labor,  and  which  cannot  Increase  except  upon 
condition  of  getting  a  new  supply  of  wage 
labor  for  fresh  exploitation.  Property.  In  Its 
present  form.  Is  based  on  the  antagonism  of 
capital  and  wage  labor.  Let  us  examine  bo>th 
sides  of  this  antagonism. 

1\}  be  a  capitalist  Is  to  have  not  only  a 
purriy  personal,  but  a  social  status  In  pro- 
duction. Capital  Is  a  collective  product,  and 
only  by  the  united  action  of  many  members, 
nay.  In  the  last  resort,  only  by  the  united 
action  of  all  members  of  society,  can  it  be 
set  In  motion. 

Capital  Is  therefore  not  a  personal,  it  is  a 
social  power. 

When,  therefore,  capital  Is  converted  into 
common  property.   Into  the  property  of  all 
members  of  society,  personal  property  Is  not 
thereby  transformed  Into  social  property.  It 
Is  -OBlj  the  social  character  of  the  property 
that  Is  changed.  It  loses  Its  class  character. 
Let  us  now  take  wage  labor. 
The  average  price  of  wage  labor  U  the 
minimum  wage.  I.e.,  that  quantum  of  the 
means   of   subsistence    which    Is    absolutely 
requisite  to  kesp  the  laborer  in  bare  exist- 
ence as  a  laborer.  What,  therefore,  the  wage 
laborer  ^>proprtates  by  nkeans  of  his  labor, 
merely  suffices  to  prolong  and  reproduce  a 
bare  existence.  We  by  no  means  Intend  to 
abolish   this   penonal   approprlatloa  of  the 
products  of  labor,  an  approprlatloa  that  is 
made  for  the  maintenance  and  reproduction 
of  human  Ufe.  and  that  leaves  no  surplus 
wherewith  to  command  the  labor  of  others. 
An  that  we  want  to  do  away  with  Is  the 
mlseraMe    character    of    this    appropriation, 
under  which  the  laborer  Uvea  merely  to  In- 
crease ca{>ltal   and   Is   allowed  to  live   only 
In  so  far  as  the  Interests  of  the  ruling  class 
require  It. 

In  bourgeois  society,  living  labor  Is  but  a 
means  to  Increase  accumulated  labor.  In 
Commrunlst  society  accumulated  labor  Is  but 
a  means  to  widen,  to  enrich,  to  promote  the 
existence  of  the  laborer. 

In  bourgeois  society,  therefore,  the  past 
dominates  tlie  preeent;  In  Oommunlst  so- 
ciety the  pneent  dominates  the  past.  In 
bourgeois  society,  cH»tal  Is  independent  and 
has  inxUvlduallty,  while  the  living  person  is 
dependent  and  has  no  indlvldtialtty. 

And  the  abtdltlon  of  this  state  of  ttUngs 
Is  called  by  tlie  bowegoU  abolltlaai  of  Indi- 
viduality aiMl  freedom  And  rightly  aa  The 
abolltloa  «<  bourgeois  Individuality,  bour- 
geois Independence  and  bourgeois  freedom  is 
undoubtedly  aimed  at. 

By  freedom  Is  meant,  under  the  present 
boorgeois  eeadmone  of  fvodoctloB.  tree 
trade,  free  ssning  and  bvytng. 
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But  If  selling  and  buying  dlsappeact.  free 
selling  and  buying  disappears  also.  This  talk 
about  free  selling  and  buying,  and  all  the 
other  "brave  words"  of  our  bourgeoisie  about 
freedom  In  general  have  a  meaning.  If  any, 
only  In  contrast  with  restricted  selUng  and 
buying,  with  the  fettered  traders  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  have  no  meaning  when  opposed 
to  the  Communistic  abolition  of  buying  and 
seUlng,  of  the  bourgeois  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  bourgeoisie  Itself. 

You  are  borrliled  at  our  Intending  to  do 
away  with  private  prt^jerty.  But  in  your 
existing  society  private  property  Is  already 
done  away  with  for  nine-tenths  of  the  pop- 
nlatlon;  lU  existence  for  the  few  U  solely 
due  to  its  non-existezMc  in  the  hands  of 
those  nlne-tentha.  You  reproach  us,  there- 
fore, with  intending  to  do  away  with  a  form 
of  property,  the  necessary  condition  for  whose 
existence  Is  the  non-existence  of  any  prop- 
erty for  the  Intmense  majority  of  society. 

In  one  word,  you  reproach  us  with  intend- 
ing to  do  away  with  your  property.  Precisely 
so:  that  is  just  what  we  Intexkd. 

Prom  the  moment  when  labor  can  no  long- 
er be  converted  Into  capital,  money,  or  rent. 
Into  a  social  power  capable  of  being  mosiop- 
ollzed,  i.e.,  fronn  the  moment  when  indlvld- 
ujlI  property  can  no  longer  be  transformed 
Into  bourgeois  property.  Into  capital,  from 
that  moment,  you  say.  Individuality  vanishes. 
You  must,  therefore,  confess  that  by  "in- 
dividual" you  mean  no  other  person  than 
the  bourgeois,  than  the  middle-class  owner 
of  property.  This  peraon  must.  Indeed,  l>e 
swept  out  of  the  way  and  made  Impossible. 

Communism  deprives  no  man  of  the  power 
to  appropriate  the  products  of  society:  all 
that  It  does  U  to  deprl-ve  him  of  the  power 
to  subjugate  the  labor  of  others  by  means 
of  such  apprc^rlation. 

It  has  been  objected  that  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  all  work  will  cease 
and  universal  laziness  win  overtake  us. 

According  to  this,  bourgeois  society  ought 
long  ago  to  have  gone  to  the  doga  through 
sheer  Idleness;  for  those  of  its  members  who 
work  acqtilre  nothing,  and  those  who  acquire 
anything  do  not  work.  The  whole  of  this  ob- 
jection is  but  another  expression  of  the  tau- 
tology :  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  wage 
lubot  when  there  la  no  longer  any  capital. 

All  objections  urged  against  the  Commu- 
nistic mode  of  producing  and  appropriating 
material  products  have,  in  the  same  way,  been 
urged  against  the  Commiinistic  modes  of 
producing  and  appropriating  intellectual 
products.  Just  as,  to  the  bourgeois,  the  dis- 
appearance of  class  property  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  production  Itself,  so  the  disappear- 
ance of  class  culture  is  to  him  Identical  with 
the  disappearance  of  all  culture. 

That  culture,  the  loss  of  which  he  laments, 
la,  for  the  enormous  majority,  a  mere  train- 
ing to  act  as  a  machine. 

But  don't  wrangle  with  us  so  long  as  you 
apply,  to  our  intended  abolition  of  bourgeois 
property,  the  standard  of  jovr  bourgeois  no- 
tions of  freedom,  culture,  law,  etc.  Your  very 
ideas  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  condi- 
tions of  your  bourgeois  production  and  bour- 
geois pmpertj.  Just  as  your  Jurisprudence  Is 
but  the  WQI  of  your  class  made  into  a  law 
for  all,  a  will  whose  essential  character  and 
direction  are  determined  by  the  economical 
conditions  ot  existenee  of  y«ur  class. 

The  selfish  misconception  that  induces  you 
to  transform  Into  eternal  laws  of  nature  and 
of  reason  the  social  forms  springing  from 
your  present  mode  of  production  and  form 
of  property — historical  relations  that  rise  and 
disappear  in  the  prngreee  of  production — this 
misconception  you  share  with  every  ruling 
class  that  has  preceded  you.  What  you  see 
eleariy  In  tbe  case  of  aaelent  property,  what 
you  admit  in  the  ease  of  feudal  properiy,  you 
are  of  course  foit>ldden  to  admit  In  the  case 
ef  ynwr  own  bourgeois  form  of  property. 
aiMUtlaB  of  the  family  t  Bren  the  most  red - 
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leal  flare  up  at  this  Infamous  proposal  of  the 
Communis  ta. 

On  what  feundatlon  is  the  present  family, 
the  bourgeois  family,  based?  On  capital,  on 
private  gain.  In  lU  eompietely  developed 
form  this  family  exists  only  among  the  bour- 
geoisie. But  this  state  of  things  finds  its 
complement  In  the  practical  absence  of  the 
family  among  the  proletarians,  and  In  public 
prostitution. 

The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  when  its  oomplentent  vanishes, 
and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of 
capital. 

Do  you  charge  us  with  wanting  to  stop  the 
exploitation  of  children  by  their  parents?  To 
this  crime  we  plead  guilty. 

But,  you  wlU  say.  we  destroy  the  most 
ba:iowed  of  relations  when  we  replace  home 
education  by  social. 

And  yow  education  I  Is  not  that  also  social, 
and  determined  by  the  social  conditions 
under  which  you  educate:  by  the  Interven- 
tion, direct  or  Indirect,  of  society  by  means 
of  schools,  etc.?  The  Communists  have  not 
Invented  the  Intervention  of  society  In  edu- 
cation; they  do  but  seek  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  that  intervention,  and  to  rescue  edu- 
ca;  Ion  from  the  Influence  of  the  ruling  class. 

The  bourgeoU  clap- trap  about  the  family 
and  education,  about  the  hallowed  correla- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  become  all  the  more 
disgusting,  the  more,  by  the  action  of  Modern 
Industry,  all  family  ties  among  the  proletari- 
ans are  torn  asunder  and  their  children 
transformed  into  simple  articles  of  commerce 
and  instrumente  of  labor. 

But  your  Communists  would  Introduce 
community  of  women  screams  the  whole 
bourgeoisie  chorous. 

The  bourgeois  sees  In  his  wife  a  mere  in- 
strument of  production.  He  hears  that  the 
instruments  of  production  are  to  be  exploited 
In  common,  and,  naturally,  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion,  than  that  the  lot  of  being 
common  to  all  will  likewise  fall  to  the 
women. 

He  has  not  even  a  suspicion  that  the  real 
point  aimed  at  is  to  do  away  with  the  status 
of  women  as  mere  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  the  virtuous  Indlgatlon  of  our  bourgeois 
at  the  community  of  women  which,  they  pre- 
tend, is  to  be  openly  aivd  officially  estahUshed 
by  the  Communists.  The  Communists  have 
no  need  to  Introduce  community  of  women: 
It  has  existed  almost  from  time  Immemorial. 
Oiu-  bourgeois,  not  content  with  having  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  proletarians  at 
their  disposal,  not  to  speak  of  common  prosti- 
tutes, take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seducing 
each  others'  wives. 

Bourgeois  marriage  Is  In  reality  a  system 
of  wives  In  common,  and  thua,  at  the  most, 
what  the  Conununists  might  possibly  be  re- 
proached with,  It  that  they  desire  to  tatro- 
duce,  in  substitution  for  a  hypocritically 
concealed,  an  openly  legalleed  community  of 
women.  For  the  rest.  It  U  self-evident  that 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction must  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of 
the  community  of  women  springing  from 
that  system,  i^.,  of  prostitution  both  public 
and  private. 

The  Communists  are  further  reproached 
with  desiring  to  abolish  countries  and  na- 
tioLialities. 

The  working  men  have  no  oountry.  We  can- 
not take  from  them  what  they  dont  possess. 
Since  the  proletariat  must  first  of  aU  acquire 
poUtlcal  supremacy,  must  rise  to  be  the  lead- 
ing class  of  the  nation,  must  constitute  it- 
self the  nation.  It  U.  so  far.  itself  national, 
though   not  In  the  bourgeoto  aenee  of  the 


National  dlSerenoes  and  antagoolans  be- 
tween pe«^}lee  are  daUy  waan  and  mrBe*  van- 
lahing.  owing  to  tbe  SiTslniMsiil  of  the  bour- 
geotale.  to  freedon  «f  eMnmeroe.  t«  the  ««eld- 
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Bwrket,  to  untformlty  In  th*  mod*  of  pro- 
duction »nd  In  tlM  oondltlona  of  Ufa  oor- 
TMpondlnf  tbareto. 

The  mxptmamoj  at  the  prolvtarUt  will  mum 
tbam  to  Tanlata  atlU  faat«r.  TTnltad  Mtion.  at 
tbe  leadlnc  cItIII—iI  oonntrl««  st  la««t,  la  on* 
of  th*  flnt  condition*  for  th*  «nanelp«tlon 
of  th*  proIataxlAt. 

In  proportion  m  th*  si^oltatlon  of  en* 
lndlTldu»l  by  »noth*r  U  put  mn  *nd  to,  th* 
exploitation  of  on*  nation  by  another  will 
also  be  put  an  end  to.  In  proportion  as  the 
antagonlam  between  elaaaea  within  the  na- 
tion Tanlahe*.  the  hoctUlty  of  one  natton  to 
another  will  oome  to  an  end. 

The  Ohargea  against  Communtsm  made 
from  a  rellgloua.  a  phUoaophloal,  and  gen- 
eraUy,  from  an  Ideologleal  standpoint,  are 
not  deaerrlng  of  aerloxxa  examination. 

Doe*  It  require  deep  Intuition  to  compre- 
hend that  man's  Ideas,  rlewa  and  concep- 
tions. In  one  word,  man's  conaelousnees, 
changes  with  every  change  In  the  conditions 
of  his  material  «xlst«noe.  In  his  social  rela- 
tions and  in  bis  social  life? 

What  else  does  the  history  of  ideas  prove 
than  that  intellectual  production  changes 
in  character  in  proportion  as  material  pro- 
duction is  changed?  The  ruling  Ideas  of  each 
age  have  ever  been  the  Ideas  of  Its  ruling 


When  people  speak  of  Ideas  that  revolu- 
tionise society  they  do  but  express  the  fact 
that  within  the  old  society  the  elements  of 
a  new  one  have  been  created,  and  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  Ideas  keeps  even  pace 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  conditions 
of  existence. 

When  the  ancient  world  was  in  lU  last 
throes  the  ancient  religions  were  overcome 
by  Christianity.  When  Christian  Ideas  suc- 
cumbed In  the   18th  century  to  rationalist 
Ideas,  feudal  society  fought  its  death-battle 
with  the  then  revolutionary  boxirgeolsle.  The 
Ideas  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science merely  gave  expression  to  the  sway 
of   free  competition   within   the   domain   of 
knowledge. 

■TJndoubtedly,"  It  wlU  be  said,  "religious, 
moral,  phUosophlcal  and  Judicial  Ideas  have 
been  modified  in  the  course  of  historical  de- 
velopment.   But    religion,    morality,    philos- 
ophy, political  science,  and  law,  constantly 
survived  this  change. 

"There  are,  besides,  eternal  truths,  such 
as  Freedom,  Justice,  etc.,  that  are  common  to 
all  states  of  society.  But  Communism  abol- 
labea   eternal    truths.    It    abolishes   all    reli- 
gion and  all  morality,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing them  on  a  new  basis:   it  therefore  acts 
In  contradiction  to  all  past  historical  expe- 
rience." ...... 

What  does  this  accusation  reduce  Itself  to? 
The  hUtory  of  all  past  society  has  consisted 
in  the  development  of  class  antagonisms,  an- 
tagonisms that  assumed  different  forms  at 
different  epochs. 

But  whatever  form  they  may  have  taken, 
one  fact  U  common  to  all  past  ages,  viz.,  the 
exploitation  of  one  part  of  society  by  the 
other.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  past  ages,  despite  all  the  mulU- 
pUclty  and  variety  It  displays,  moves  within 
certain  common  forms,  or  general  Ideas, 
which  cannot  completely  vanish  except  with 
the  total  disappearance  of  class  antagonisms. 
The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most 
radical  rupture  with  traditional  property  re- 
lations: no  wonder  that  Its  development  in- 
volves the  most  radical  rupture  with  tradi- 
tional ideas. 

But  let  us  have  done  with  the  bourgeois 
objections  to  Communism. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  first  step  In 
the  revolution  by  the  working  class  Is  to  raise 
the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  ruling  class, 
to  win  the  battle  of  democracy. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  su- 
premacy to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital  from 
the  bourgeoisie,  to  centralla*  all  Instmmanta 
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of  production  In  the  hands  of  th*  State.  i.e., 
of  the  proletariat  organlaed  as  a  nUlng 
class;  and  to  Ixtereaa*  th*  total  produotlv* 
foroes  as  rapidly  m  poaalU*. 

Of  course.  In  the  beginning,  this  cannot  be 
effected  except  by  means  of  despotic  Inroads 
on  the  rights  of  property,  and  on  the  condi- 
tions of  bourgeois  production:  by  rrwisnri  of 
measures,  therefore,  which  tpp**^  economi- 
cally Insufficient  and  untenable,  but  which 
In  the  course  of  the  movement  outstrip 
themselves,  necessitate  further  inroads  upon 
the  old  social  order,  and  are  unavoidable  as 
a  means  of  entirely  revolutionising  the  mode 
of  production. 

These  measures  will  of  course  be  different 
In  different  countries. 

Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  cotm- 
triss  the  foUowlng  will  be  {Mwtty  generally 
applicable : 

1.  AboUtlon  of  property  In  land  and  ^pli- 
cation of  aU  rents  of  land  to  pubUc  purposes. 

a.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  Income 
tax. 

8.  AboUtton  of  all  right  of  Inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emi- 
grants and  rebels. 

6.  Centralisation  of  credit  In  the  hands  of 
the  State,  by  means  of  a  national  bank  with 
State  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

a.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  commu- 
nication and  transport  in  the  hands  of  the 
Slate. 

7.  Kxtenslon  of  factories  and  instruments 
of  production  owned  by  the  State:  the  bring- 
ing Into  ciiltlvatlon  of  waste  lands,  and  the 
Improvement  of  soil  generally  In  accordance 
with  a  common  plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establish- 
ment of  Industrial  armies,  especially  for  agri- 
culture. 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  manu- 
facturing Industries:  gradual  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  town  and  country  by  a 
more  equable  distribution  of  the  population 
over  the  country. 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Abolition  of  children's  factory 
labor  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of 
education  with  industrial  production,  etc., 
etc. 

When,  In  the  course  of  development  rlsss 
distinctions  have  dl8app>eared.  and  all  pro- 
duction has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  vast  association  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
public  power  will  loee  its  political  character. 
Political  power,  properly  so  called.  Is  merely 
the  organised  power  of  one  class  for  oppress- 
ing another.  If  the  proletariat  during  Its  con- 
test with  the  bovjTgeolsie  is  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  organize  Itself 
as  a  class,  if,  by  means  of  a  revolution,  it 
makes  itself  the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such. 
sweeps  away  by  force  the  old  conditions  of 
production,  then  it  will,  along  with  tHeee 
conditions,  have  swept  away  the  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  class  antagonism,  and  of 
classes  generally,  and  will  thereby  have  abol- 
ished Its  own  supremacy  as  a  class. 

In  place  of  the  old  bourgeois  society,  with 
Its  clssses  and  class  antagonisms,  we  shall 
have  an  association  in  which  the  free  devel- 
opment of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free 
development  of  all. 
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paying  tribute  todar  to  that  lntrei>id 
traveler  and  explorer.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  we  have  des- 
ignated a  national  holiday  In  his  honor. 

There  are  niany  who  dispute  the  claim 
that  Columbus  was  the  discoverer  of 
America.  In  fact,  it  Is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  he  was  not,  that  there  were 
others  before  him  who  were.  In  fact,  on 
continental  North  America. 

But  that  detracts  nothing  from  the  re- 
markable voyage  Christopher  Columbus 
made  with  his  three  ships  to  the  West 
Indies. 

While  he  may  not  have  been  the  first, 
he  was  the  foremost.  His  voyages  fired 
the  Imaginations  of  the  people  of  his 
time,  and  soon  voyages  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  commonplace. 

And  so,  we  people  in  America  are  right- 
ly Indebted  to  Columbus  for  the  giant 
step  he  took  toward  establishing  the  per- 
manent settlements  on  this  continent. 
Those  early  settlements  fathered  the 
stream  of  migration  which  was  the  mark 
of  America,  which  stamped  the  heritage 
of  diverse  peoples  on  all  of  our  society. 

Probably  not  until  our  recent  explora- 
tions of  the  moon  has  there  been  such  a 
far-reaching  geographical  discovery. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  This  holiday,  which  we 
have  established  in  his  memory,  is  a  par- 
tial payment  on  that  debt. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    XnfNKSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  happy 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13.  1971 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  per- 
sons were  unable  to  attend  the  hearings 
I  held  in  Minneaptdis.  However,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  Mln- 
nesotans  concerning  specific  tc^rfcs  of 
interest  to  them. 

The  following  two  letters  from  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Martinson  sets  out  in  great  detail 
the  cost  incurred  by  her  family  since 
September  1970.  when  her  husband 
started  receiving  treatment  on  an  arti- 
ficial kidney  machine.  Between  Septem- 
ber of  1970  and  July  of  1971.  the  family 
spent  a  total  of  $19,331.47.  As  Mrs.  Mar- 
tinson points  out  in  her  letter,  these 
figures  do  not  include  other  increased 
costs  which  they  have  had  to  bear.  As 
Mrs.  Martinson  mentions  in  her  letter, 
the  care  her  husband  received  was  su- 
pterlor.  However,  the  cost  has  become 
overwhelming.  Congress  must  act  quick- 
ly on  this  aspect  of  health  care  and 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  economic 
disaster  for  a  sick  individual. 

Mrs.  Enid  OrlfBn  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  discussed  Federal  pro- 
grams for  sickness.  She  pointed  out  that 
when  caring  for  her  roother,  medicare 
paid  $1,600  for  inappropriate  care  with- 
out receiving  permission  from  anyone  in 
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the  family.  She  also  pointed  out  that 
Federal  Insurance  programs  do  not  cover 
dlagnortte  care,  care  whkdi  In  the  long 
run  could  dgnlflcantly  reduoa  health 
costs.  Another  major  limit  In  Insurance 
coverage  was  that  Incurred  In  treating 
their  retarded  child.  The  doctor  treated 
the  child  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as  Is 
common  according  to  Mrs.  Qrlffln,  and 
none  of  this  treatment  was  covered  by 
Insurance.  As  these  two  women  so  per- 
suasively point  out,  the  delivery  of 
services  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual has  been  unsuccessful.  The 
letters  follow: 

HoPKii«B,  Minn., 

June  28,  1971. 

Dkas  So.:  In  a  recent  letter,  you  said  you 
would  be  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Iteans  Committee  In  July  about  a  Na- 
tional Health  Plan. 

I  thou^t  you  might  be  Interested  In  the 
following  expenses  which  we  have  Incurred 
since  September  1970,  when  my  husband  was 
diagnosed  as  having  chronic  renal  failure  and 
started  treatment  on  an  artificial  kidney 
machine.  February  23rd  we  started  giving  the 
treatments  at  home.  These  are  the  expenses 
we  have  had  so  far : 

Doctors $1,346.00 

Hospital 9.  973.  63 

Kidney  machine 3,  670.  00 

Kill  (filter). 1,700.00 

Lab  sup>plle8 1,200.09 

Osmonics  pump 1,185.00 

Medical    supplies 368.86 

Total 19,331.47 

These  figures  do  not  Include  all  the  volun- 
teer labor  and  materials  donated  to  prepare 
a  suitable  treatment  room  In  our  basement, 
nor  the  plumbing  and  electric  bills  which 
come  to  $600.00  each  and  are  not  yet  paid. 
It  also  does  not  include  an  Increase  by  about 
three  times  In  our  monthly  electric  bill, 
doubling  our  water  bill,  nor  the  fact  that  our 
hospital  bills  keep  on  because  of  regular  blood 
checks  and  the  doctor  bills  go  on  and  mav 
Include  periodically  an  operation  to  replace 
the  plastic  tube  In  my  husband's  arm.  Tlie 
medical  and  laboratory  supplies  also  have  to 
be  replaced  regularly. 

I  have  heard  of  a  "catastrophic  illness" 
plan  which  Is  meant  to  help  chronic  patients 
and  their  huge  medical  bills.  I  hope  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  help  us  and  others 
with  slmUar  medical  bills. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Mabtinson. 

Hopkins,  Minn., 

July  S,  1971. 
DsAB  Sib:  Thank  you  for  your  prompt  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  about  the  medical  bUl 
and  otir  personal  Interest  In  It.  Tea,  you  may 
use,  for  public  record,  the  figures  I  sent  you 
pertaining  to  our  medical  costs  so  far.  Tou 
thought  the  figures  "startling",  but  they  were 
rather  conservative,  because  I  did  not  In- 
clude the  following: 

1)  prescription  drugs,  because  our  whcd* 
family  charges  Its  drugs  at  the  same 
pharmacy, 

2)  tools  necessary  for  cleansing  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  artificial  kidney  machine 

3)  $386.00  charge  per  year  for  service  on 
the  kidney  machine,  which  must  be  paid  In 
advance 

4)  hospital  bed,  pressure  cuff,  stethoscope, 
clamps,  stop  watch,  thermometer,  soale,  etc. 

In  no  way  am  I  criticising  the  medical  care 
my  hvisband  received.  We  found  th*  doctor 
In  charge  of  the  kidney  unit,  th*  teohnldan. 
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and  th*  spaoiaUy  tralnMt  nuraaa  d*dlo*t*d, 
aU*.  mxA  always  avallabl*.  Th*  haq;>lt«I  staff 
ha*  been  patlant  and  undaratandlng  about 
th*  finannss.  W*  hav*  beam  more  tortunat* 
than  many  patients  beeaua*  our  ralatlv**, 
fri*nds,  our  church  and  oommunlty  ralllsd 
to  our  support — but  we  are  stlU  In  debt  and 
stm  Incurring  medical  bills  of  about  $300.00 
per  month,  as  far  as  we  can  estimate. 

We  surely  hope  there  will  be  a  Health 

Security  BUI  passed  soon  that  will  help  out 

families    like    ours   which    undergo   chronic 

Ulnessee  which  cripple  the  family  financea. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Maktinson. 


ANDERSON.  S.C. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  casouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  13,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  I^eaker,  Anderson, 
S.C.  is  the  largest  city  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  known  in  our  area 
for  its  friendly  and  progressive  citizens. 
We  were  especially  delighted,  therefore, 
that  Anderson  received  such  splendid  na- 
tional recognition  through  the  column  of 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  Bud 
Kirvan  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Kirvan's  column  of  July 
28,  18^1: 

Oncx  Ovkb  Lightlt 

Anderson,  South  Carolina,  Is  not  the  easiest 
place  to  get  to,  or  from,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  airlines  are  concerned.  It's  a  couple  of 
hours  drive  from  Atlanta,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, but  if  you're  depending  on  air  travel, 
it's  somewhat  dlfllcult  to  get  there  and  back 
In  a  24-hour  period. 

You  shouldn't  want  to  leave  Anderson  that 
fast,  for  It's  an  attractive  and  friendly  city 
of  about  46,000  people.  The  setting  around 
Anderson  is  rolling  coxmtry  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  fascinating  lake  shoreline  and,  at 
first  look,  It  appears  that  all  is  not  as  frantic 
and  loud  and  despoiled  as  Is  the  case  in 
many  other  areas. 

Last  week  marked  my  first  visit  to  Ander- 
son and  my  trip  was  unheralded.  Imagine  my 
surprise,  therefore,  when  I  noted  from  the 
descending  plane  that  there  was  a  large  crowd 
gathered  to  greet  me — with  fioodllghts.  ban- 
ners and  cameras — the  whole  works. 

I  was  thinking,  "Aw,  they  shouldn't  have 
gone  to  all  this  trouble,"  when  I  realised 
that  they  had  mlsq>elled  my  name  on  the 
huge  banner.  It  said,  "Welcome  Evelyn,"  of 
all  things. 

Something  was  amiss,  for  sure.  None  of  my 
three  travtilng  companions  bore  the  name 
of  Evelyn,  so  It  had  to  be  another  passenger 
on  the  plane.  It  wasnt  dlfllcult  to  pick  out 
Evelyn,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  sat 
directly  across  th*  aisle.  Upon  seeing  the 
crowds  and  the  excitement  this  young  lady 
began  to  tingle  with  excitement  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  stewardess,  might  have  dis- 
embarked before  the  plane  landed. 

Thank  heavens  this  wasnt  the  return  of 
another  fugitive  from  the  Miss  Universe  con- 
test. No.  Evelyn's  was  a  far  greater  mission 
(you  11  reoognlM  this  pun  a  little  later.) 

Evelyn  was  greeted  with  delighted  shrieks 
(the  women  of  course) ,  hugs  and  kisses  (the 
men  of  course),  some  back-slapping,  hand- 
pumptng  and  a  barrage  of  two-soore  unan- 
swerable questions.  No  one  paid  much  atten- 
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Uon  to  our  quartet  of  weary  traT«l*n  and 
not  one  photogrniher  took  our  picture. 

We  quloed  a  couple  of  attractive  women 
(they  aa  were)  and  we're  told  that  Evelyn 
was  a  local  girl,  who  bad  made  good  by  fiv* 
years  of  doing  good  as  a  missionary  in  far- 
away Talwafa.  The  weloomlng  commltt**  was 
made  up  of  relatives  and  friends  from  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  the  local  sup- 
port for  Evelyn's  acUvlty. 

Evelyn's  friends  enveloped  us  too.  and 
spread  their  cheer  among  us  and  a  couple 
of  them  even  offered  rides  to  the  city.  My 
friends  Insisted  that  It  was  my  Inordinate 
curiosity  and  delight  for  b^ng  in  the  o«iter 
of  this  type  of  demonstration  that  prompted 
the  Andersonltes  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  us. 
They  even  said  that  I  might  be  suso^t  as  a 
traveling  "fllm-fism"  man. 

I  guess  that's  about  aU  the  story,  lliere 
really  wasn't  much  to  write  a  column  about. 
It  was  just  a  pleasant  experience  In  Ander- 
son. South  Carolina. 

All  hall  the  Evrtyns  of  this  world! 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  minnxsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  13.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  health  care  system.  Much 
of  this  support  grew  out  of  the  hearings 
recently  completed  in  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
Richard  Moe  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Holt,  both 
representing  the  Retired  Municipal  Em- 
ployees Association  of  Minneapolis,  have 
made  known  their  support  for  a  health 
plan  that  would  include  public  employ- 
ees. As  Mr.  Moe  pointed  out,  at  retire- 
ment, members  of  their  organization 
must  pay  for  their  own  hospitalization. 
This  cost  has  gone  from  $35  per  month  to 
$55  per  month  for  coverage  for  a  man 
and  his  wife.  At  that  rate,  according  to 
Mr.  Moe,  hospitalization  will  eventually 
be  priced  out  of  the  reach  of  retired  mu- 
nicipal employees.  Because  the  Health 
Security  Act  of  1971  does  not  require 
prior  employment  or  restrictive  employ- 
ment provisions,  the  retired  employees 
would  qualify  for  the  plan.  We  must 
eliminate  health  insurance  plans  which 
are  based  on  considerations  extraneous 
to  health. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Nolan,  a  State  representative  from  Bffin- 
nesota,  discusses  his  support  for  the  com- 
prehensive health  care  plan,  the  Health 
Security  Act,  H.R.  22: 

FSBSUAST  33,  1971. 
Hon.  DoNAU)  M.  FftASXK, 
U.S.  Repreaentative,  332  Houte  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

DKAS  CoNoxxssMAN  FkAsm:  Thank  you  for 
having  Introduced  the  Health  Security  Act. 
A  oomtH«henslve  system  of  health  oare  for 
everyone,  as  well  as,  the  devtiopment  of  an 
adequate  system  of  Inoocne  msOntenams  are 
the  two  most  Important  oontrtbutlona  that 
liberals  can  make  to  our  society  In  the  ?«*rs 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

RiCBsai)  IC.  N<njur. 
Stmt*  Mtepmentttive. 
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COLUMBUS  DAY  1971 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Mvw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  12.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  recent  visit  to  the  birth- 
place of  Christopher  Columbus  as  a 
member  of  a  congressional  delegation  to 
honor  him  was  an  inspiration  to  me. 
Again  I  was  reminded  of  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  tWs  man  who  tenaciously 
fought  a  lonely  battle  and  won.  This  year 
marks  the  first  time  the  United  Stotes 
celet»r»ted  Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
pubUc  hoUday  and  in  doing  so  we  give 
grateful  recognition  to  the  personifica- 
tion of  discovery  and  exploration  and  to 
the  strong  friendship  we  have  with  Italy, 
the  ancMtral  homeland  of  msuiy  Ameri- 
cans, myself  included. 

The  memory  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus symbolizes  to  all  Americans  the  spirit 
of  discovery,  the  bravery  of  exploration 
of  new  worlds  and  new  life,  the  perse- 
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vercnce  in  th^  face  of  insurmountable 
odds  aod  the  skiU  to  aooompbsh  in  tbe 
face  of  the  unknown.  These  are  qualities 
upon  which  America  has  thrived  and 
grown. 

I  am  proud  that  I  had  a  part  in  es- 
tablishing Columbus  Day  as  a  national 
pubUc  holiday.  We  have  honored  Oo- 
limibm  in  many  ways  in  the  479  years 
since  he  discovered  our  shcxes,  with  ez- 
poeitlons  and  commemorative  coins 
and  monuments,  but  in  this  yearly  na- 
tional celebration  we  show  our  true  ap- 
preciation for  this  great  man. 


